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SENATE 

WnDM.SDAY,  Jam  AHV  7,  19r)9 

The  7th  day  of  January  being  the  day 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  85-«19,  85th 
Congress,  2d  session,  for  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  commenced  this  day. 

The  Senate  assembled  in  its  Chamber 
at  the  Capitol. 

RICHARD  M.  NIXON,  of  California, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
called  the  Senate  to  order  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Fiederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  God.  who  amid  the  toils 
of  time  hath  set  eternity  in  our  hearts. 

Summoned  by  a  yw  year  and  a  new 
session  to  face  matters  that  pertain  to 
the  Nation's  welfare,  tefore  we  talk  to 
one  another  and  to  a  listening  world,  we 
would  turn  to  Thee,  without  whose  guid- 
ance and  help  our  feeble  hands  will  fail 
and  our  striving  will  be  losing. 

Thou  hast  ordained  that  in  the  leader- 
ship of  public  affairs  the  welfare  of  the 
many  must  ever  rest  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  few.  We  beseech  Thee  in  this 
high  hour  of  beginnings  to  give  humility, 
understanding,  and  the  grace  of  receptive 
Ity  to  those  who  in  Thy  name  and  for 
the  Nation's  sake  In  this  hallowed  Cham- 
ber are  entrusted  by  the  people  with  the 
solemn  responsibility  of  governance. 

Grant  that  those  who  here  speak  and 
act  for  this  last  best  hope  of  humanity, 
as  servants  of  the  common  good,  may 
meet  every  problem,  every  task,  with 
patriotism  undeflled.  with  integrity  un- 
sullied, and  with  hatred  of  all  pretense 
and  expediency,  in  the  knowledge  that 
all  great  and  noble  service  in  this  world 
Is  based  on  gentleness,  patience,  and 
truth.  Even  in  the  clash  of  minds 
wrestling  with  thorny  questions,  grant  us 
the  art  of  disagreeing  without  being  dis- 
agreeable, remembering  ever  that  a  soft 
answer  tumeth  away  wrath  and  that  he 
who  keepeth  his  own  spirit  is  greater 
than  he  who  taketh  a  city. 

And  so  with  faith  in  the  Most  High 
that  opens  for  us  all  infinite  resources, 
with  faith  in  one  another  which  bridges 
all  cleavages  of  opinion,  with  a  faith 
that  the  way  of  the  Republic  is  down  no 
fatal  slope,  but  up  to  freer  light  and  air. 
O  Thou  God  of  the  nations,  bring  the 
dear  coimtry  of  our  hope  and  prayer 

The  peace  that  comes  of  purity. 
The  strength  to  simple  Justice  due. 

So  nuts  our  loyal  dream  of  lliee 
God  of  our  fathers  make  it  true. 
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We    ask    it    in    the    dear    Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


CREDENTIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  credentials  of 
Senators  Jordan,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
R\NDOLPH,  of  West  Virginia,  elected  to 
fill  unexpired  terms  ending  January  2. 
1961,  together  with  the  credentials  of  the 
32  Senators  elected  for  6-year  terms  end- 
ing January  2,  1965. 

The  credentials  follow  the  form  sug- 
gested by  the  Senate  in  all  except  two 
cases,  which  doubtless  follow  State 
forms. 

If  there  be  no  objection,  the  creden- 
tials will  be  printed  in  the  Record  with- 
out being  read,  and  will  be  placed  on  file. 

The  certificates  of  election  were  or- 
dered tQ  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
placed  on  file,  as  follows : 

Stati  of  North  Carolina, 

GOVKBNOS'S    OFTICI, 

Raleigh. 
To  the  Pri:sident  or  thi  Senatt  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  B.  Evekett  Jordan  was  duly 
ciioeen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  expiring  on  the 
3d  day  of  January  1961. 

V^ltness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
Luther  H  Hodges,  and  our  seal  hereto  afOxed 
at  Raleigh,  this  3d  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1958. 

LuTHEA  H.  Hodges, 

Governor. 
By  the  Oovemor: 

jSIALj  THAD  EtTRE, 

Secretary  of  State. 

To  the  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  Jennings  Randolph  was 
duly  choaen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  unc^cplred  term 
of  the  late  Senator  Matthew  M.  Neely  ending 
theh  3d  day  of  January  1961. 

Witness:     HU    Excellency    our    Governor, 
Cecil    H.    Underwood,    and   ovir   seal   hereto 
affixed  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  this  Btb  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1968. 
CiBCiL  H.  Undxbwood, 

Governor. 
By  the  Oovernor :  * 

(SEAL]  Helen  Holt, 

Secretary  of  State. 
• 

Ths  Stats  or  Mabtlanv. 

KzxcTmvx  Department. 

To   the  President  or  the  Senate   of  the 

UifTTSD  States:  «> 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  Ath  day  of 

November   1968.   J.   Olkmit   Bkall    was   duly 

ehoaen  by  the  qualified  voten  of  the  State 


of  Maryland  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  Maryland  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  6  years  beginning 
on  the  3d  day  of  January  1959. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor.  The- 
odore M.  McKeUUn,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at   the    city   of    Annapolis,   this   26th    day   of 
November  in  the  year  of  our- Lord  1958. 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 

Governor. 
[SEAL]  Claude   B.   Hellmann. 

Secretary  of  State. 

COMMONVrEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

GovKRNOR's  Office, 

RichTTiond. 
To  the  Peesidknt  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
Tills  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  Harht  Flood  Btbd  was  duly- 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  a  Senator  from  said  Sttite  to  rep- 
resent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1959. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  lesser  seal 
of  the  Commonwealth,  at  Richmond,  this 
24th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1958,  and  In  the  183d  year  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr., 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[seal]  Martha  Bell  Conwat, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonicealth. 

To  the  Peesidknt  of  the  Senate  of  the 
UwmED  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  Robert  C.  Brao  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  repretent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  8  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  8d  day  of  January  1959. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor,  CecU 
H.  Underwood,  aud  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  this  8th  day  of  Decem- 
ber. In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1956. 

Cecil  H.  Undebwo<h>. 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[SEAL]  Helen  Holt. 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Nevada. 
ExxcimvE  Dkpabtment. 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    of    the 
United  States: 

This  Is  to  certify,  that  at  a  general  election 
held  in  the  State  of  Nevada  on  Tuesday,  the 
4th  day  of  November  1958,  Howard  W.  Caw- 
NON  was  duly  elected  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  'said  -State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years, 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1959. 
having  received  the  highest  ntunber  of  votes 
cast  for  said  office  at  said  election,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  oertlflcate  of  the  duly  consti- 
tuted and  qualUted  board  of  canvaasen  now 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Carson  City,  Nev. 

In  testimony  wtiereat,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  State 
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to  be  affixed  at  Carson  City,  this  19th  day  of 
December,  In  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  1958. 
Charles  H.  Russkll, 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

[ssAL]  John  Koontz, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  or  New  Mexico. 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
Unitkd  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  Dennis  Chavez  was  duly 
Chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1959. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor,  Ed- 
win L.  Mechem,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Santa  Pe,  this  20th  day  of  November,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1958. 

E.  L.  Mechem, 

Governor. 
Eugene  D.  Lujan, 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Mexico. 
By  the  Governor: 
[SEAL]  Na-^alie    Smith    Buck, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  or  Connecticut. 

Executive  Department. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day 
of  November  1958.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1959. 

Witness:     His    Excellency,    our    Governor. 
Abraham  Rlbicoff.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Hartford,  this  26th  day  of  November.  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1958. 
."^  Abraham  Ribicoff, 

Governor. 
[SEAL]  Mildred  P.  Allen, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Executive  Department, 
^  State  of  California. 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958, 4JLAIR  Engle  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia a  Senator  frqm  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  ^nate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  6  yea^^  beginning  on  the  3d 
day  of  January  1959.     "^ 

Witness:     His    Excellency,    our    Governor. 
Goodwin  J.  Knight,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Sacramento.  Calif.,  this  15th  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1958. 
Goodwin  J.  Knight. 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor:  ' 

[SKAL]  Frank    M.    Jordan. 

Secretary  of  State. 


To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958  Albert  Gore  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January   1959. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  Frank  G  Clement. 
Governor  of  Tennesee;  George  F.  McCanless. 
attorney  general  of  Tennessee,  and  our  seal 
hereto  affixed,  at  the  State  Capitol,  on  the 
28th  day  of  November,  In  the  year  of  our 
,  Lord  1958. 

Frank  G.  Clement, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor; 

George  F.  McCanless. 
Attorney  General  of  Tennessee. 
Attest: 
I  SEAL]  Joe  C.  Carr. 

Secretary  of  State. 


CiRTTFiCATi  or  Election 

United  States  of  America, 

State  of  Arizona,  ss: 
I,  Wesley  Bolin,  secretary  of  state.  State 
of  Arizona,  do  hereby  certify  that,  at  a  gen- 
eral election  held  in  said  State  of  Arizona 
on    the    4th    day    of    November,    A.D.    1938 
Barrt  Goldwater  was   duly   elected  to  the 
office   of   United   States   Senator   in   and   for 
k    said  State  of  Arizona,  as  appears  by  the  offi- 
*^  cial   State   canvass  or   certifications   on   file 
I  In  my  office. 

k  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Arizona.  Done  at  Phoenix,  the 
Capital,  this  5th  day  of  December,  A.D  1958. 
[SEAL]  Weslet  Bolin. 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Michigan 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958.  Philip  A.  Hart  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January   1959. 

Witness:     His    Excellency,    our    Governor. 
G.  M^nnen  Williams,  and  our  seal  heretp  af- 
fixed at  Lansing.  Mich  ,  this  5th  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1958. 
G.  Mennen  Williams, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
I  seal  J  James  M.  Hare. 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Indiana, 
Executive  Department. 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958.  R.  Vance  Hartke  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  a  Senator  from  Said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years.  begi;ining  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1959.  i 

Witness:     His    Excellency,    our    Governor, 
Harold    W.     Handley    and    our    seal    hereto 
affixed  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  this  17th  day  o'. 
November  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1958. 
Harold  W.  Handlet, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
I  SEAL  J  Frank  A.  Lenning. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Statr  of  Florida, 

Tallahassee. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  Spessard  L.  Holland  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Florida  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January   1969. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor. 
LeRoy  Collins,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Tallahassee,  this  17th  day  of  November  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1958. 

LeRot  Collins, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[SEAL]  R.  A.  Grat, 

Secretary  of  State. 

To    the   President   of  the   Senate   or   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  Roman  L.  Hruska  was  duly 


chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1969. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor, 
Victor  E.  Anderson,  and  our  seal  hereto 
affixed  at  Lincoln,  this  17th  day  of  December, 
in   the   year   of    our   Lord    1958. 

Victor  E.  Anderson, 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

I  seal.  I  Prank   Marsh. 

Secretary  of  State. 

•  ™         ' 

State  of  Washington, 

Executive  Department, 

Olympia 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Unifed  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958.  Henry  M.  Jackson  was  duly 
chosen  by  tlie  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Washington  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  be^ 
ginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1989. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  State  of 
Washington  to  be  affixed  at  Olympia  this  4th 
day  of  December,  AD.,  1958. 

Albert  D.  Rosellint, 
Goi'ernor  of  Wa.ihtngton. 
By  the  Governor: 
I  SEAL  J  Victor  A.  IiAKTRas, 

Secretary  of  State. 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  New  York  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  8  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1950. 

witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor, 
Averell  Harrlman.  and  our  seal  hereto  Af- 
fixed at  Albany,  this  10th  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord   1968. 

AVERZLL  HaRRIMAN. 

Governor. 
By  thp  Governor: 
I  SEAL  I  Carmine  O.  DiSapio, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  Commonwealth  of  MASSACHuarrrs. 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    of    the 
United  States: 

Thl.s  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  John  P.  Kznneot  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  a  Senator  from 
said  Commonwealth  to  represent  said  Com- 
monwealth in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1959. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor, 
Foster  Purcolo,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Boston,  this  4th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of   our   Lord    1958. 

Robert  If.  Murfht. 

Acting  Governor. 

By  his  honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor: 

I  SEAL]  J.  HENRT  GoOtTEN, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonvcealth. 


marck,  N.  Dak.,  this  28th  day  of  November, 
In  the  year  of  oiu  Lord  1958. 

John  E.  Davis, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
I  SEAL]  Ben  Meizr. 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  North  Dakota, 

Department  op  State, 

Bismarck. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958.  William  Lamgcr,  of  Bis- 
marck. N.  Dak.,  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  In  Senate  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on  the  3d 
day  of  January  1959. 

Witness:  His  excellency,  our  Governor,  John 
E.  Davis,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Bls- 
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Stats  or  Minnesota. 
ExBCUTivE  Department. 
To    the   President   or   the   Senate   or   the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November    1958.    Eugene    J.    McCarthy    was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State    of    Minnesota    a    Senator    from    said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years, 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1969. 

Witness:  His  excellency,  our  Governor,  Or- 
Tllle  L.  Freeman,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
the  capltol.  In  St.  Paul,  this  Ist  day  of  Decem- 
ber, In  the  year  of  our  Lord  19S8.. 

Orvuxi  L.  Prxeman, 

Oovemor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[ssAi,]  Joseph  L.  Donovan, 

Secretary  of  State. 

To  the  President  or  the  Ssnati  op  thx 
United  States  : 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  Gale  McGee  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  Wy- 
oming a«  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent laid  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1059. 

Witness:  His  excellency,  our  Governor  Mil- 
ward  L.  Simpson,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
this  Bth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1958. 

Milwaro  L.  Simpson, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
Attest: 
(8xai.|  EvxBxrr  T.  Copsn^vrb, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  State  op  Montana, 

Executive  CHAMsnts. 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  U  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958.  Mnu  Mamspixlo  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Montana  a  Senator  from  this  State  to 
represent  the  State  of  Montana  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  0 
years,  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January 
1959. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Oovemor,  J. 
Hugo  Aronsor.  and  our  seal  hereto  affjced  at 
Helena,  this  10th  day  of  December  In  the 
year  of  otu  Lord  1958. 

J.  Hcoo  AaoNBOM, 

Oovtmor. 
By  the  OoTemor : 
l«KAI.)  Peank  Murbat, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  op  Utab, 
BxRCUTm  Dxpabtmkmt. 
To   the  Prcsidint  op  trs  Skmats   op  thb 
UNrrxD  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  oi 
November   1958,  Frank  E.    (Tes)    Moss  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State   of  Utah,   a  Senator   from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  term  of  6  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1960. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor, 
George  D.  Clyde,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  this  a5th  day  of  Noyemb«r, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1058. 

OsoaaK  D.  Cltds, 

Oovemor. 
By  the  Goyernor: 

I  SEAL  I  ZjAMONT  F.    TOaOMTO, 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  op  Maine. 
To    All     Who    Shall    See     These    Presents, 
Greeting: 

Know  ye,  that  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  of 
Watervllle,  In  the  county  of  Kennebec,  on 
the  Bth  day  of  September.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1958,  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of  this 
State,  a  UB.  Senator  to  represent  the  State 
of  Maine  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  the  term  of 
6  years,  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1959. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the 
seal  of  State  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Augusta,  the  3d 
day  of  December  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1958, 
and  in  the  183d  year  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

By  th    Governor: 

Harold  I.  Goss, 
Secretary  of  State. 

State  op  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations, 

ExEctrrrvE  Chamber, 
Providence,  December  12, 1958. 
To    the   President   or   the   Senate    op   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1058,  John  O.  Pastore  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  a  Senator  troin  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1959. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Oovemor, 
Dennis  J.  Roberts,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Providence,  this  12th  day  of  December  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1958. 

Dennis  J.  Roberts, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
I  SEAL]  John  A.  Notte,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 

Stats  op  Vzricont, 
ExscuTivx  Department. 
To    the   PRxsmsNT   op  the   Senate   op   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  Winston  L.  Proutt  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of   Vermont   a   Senator   from   said   State   to 
represent  said   State  In   the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  fco'  the  term  of  6  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1950. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor, 
Joseph  B.  Johnson,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Montpeller,  this  18th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1058. 

Joseph  B.  Johnson, 

Governor, 
By  the  Oovemor : 

[BBAI,]  HOWASO  S.    ARMSntONO, 

Secretary  of  State. 

United  Statcs  op  America, 

Ths  Stats  op  Wisooinkh,  .  ..,  .« 
Exbc'utivs  Depastmsmt. 
To    the   PRssmsirT   op  ths   Szha^   op   ths 
Unttsd  Statss: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1058,  William  Psoxuisb  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  full  term  of  6  years, 
oommencing  on  the  8d  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1050. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  Ret 
my  hand  'and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affixed.  Done  at 
the  capltol  in  the  city  of  Madison,  this  20th 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1068. 

Vsrnon  W.  Thomson, 

Oovemor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[SSAL]  RoBOCT  O.  ZncicsaKAir, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Commonwealth  of  Penmstlvanta, 

Governor's  Office. 
To    the    Pres9>ent    6r    the    Senate    of    the 
United  States  :  ' 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  Hugh  Scott  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  a  Senator  from  said 
Commonwealth  to  represent  said  Common- 
wealth in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on  the  3d 
day  of  January  1959. 

Witness:     His     Excellency     our     Governor, 
George  M.  Leader,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  the  city  of  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  this  8th  day  of 
Dece^iber,  ip  the  year  of  our  Lord  1958. 
George  M.  Leader, 

Governor . 
By  the  Governor : 
[SEAL]  John  S.  Rice, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth . 


Executive  Department. 
(  ^  Jackson,  Miss. 

To    the  President   or  the   Senate    or   the 
United  States,: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  John  C.  Stknnis  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1959. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  J.  P. 
Coleman,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  this  10th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lolrd  1958. 

J.  P.  COIXMAN, 

Grdt>ernor. 
By  the  Governor : 

[SEAL]  HESERLaONKR, 

Secretary  of  State. 

\  Executive  Opticx, 

Stats  or  Missotrxi, 

Jefferson  City. 
Hon.  Felton  M.  Johnston, 
Secretary,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I,  James  T.  Blair,  Jr.,  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  hereby  certify  that  at  a 
general  election  held  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri on  the  4th  day  of  November  1958.  as 
provided  by  law,  the  following-named  per- 
son was  elected  to  the  office  named,  as  shown 
by  the  returns  of  the  election  certified  to  me 
by  Hon.  Walter  H.  Toberman,  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State  of  Missouri:  Senator  In 
Congress,  Stuart  Stmington,  Rural  Route  I, 
Box  450,  Creve  Coeur,  Mo. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  subscribe 
my  name  and  cause  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  to  be  affixed  at  the  city  of 
Jefferson,  State  of  Missouri,  this  10th  day  of 
December,  A.  D.,  1058. 

J^  7b  Aaol.  Jr., 
.«  •*  Oot>«mor. 

Attest:,.  ,.«••'• 
^  ..j»£A:£]  Walter  H.  Tobsrman, 

"  Secretary  of  State. 

EtTLA  H.  Hubs, 

Chief  Clerk. 

Stats  or  Nsw  Jebsst. 
To.,  the  Pbssidsnt  or  the  Ssnats  or  thx 
Unitsd  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1058,  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years, 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1050. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  Q,ur  Governor, 
Robert  B.  Meyner,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Trenton,  this  2d  day  of  December,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1958.' 

Robert  B.  Metnsr, 

Gox}emor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[SSAL]  EbWASB  J.  Pattsh, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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OTATK    or   DZLiAWAKB, 
BXBCUTXVS   DXPABTMXNT, 

Dover. 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
UifiTED  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  John  J.  Williams  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1959. 

WHnees:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor,  J. 
Caleb  Boggs.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Dover,  this  18th  day  of  November,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1968. 

J.  Cal£B  Boggs. 

Governor . 
By  the  Qovernor : 
(SEAL J  George  J.  Schulz, 

Secretary  of  State. 

To    the   Peesident    or   the    Senate    of    the 
United  States: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  Ralph  W.  Yarborouoh  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Texas  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1059. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor  of 
Texas,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Austin, 
Tex.,  this  21st  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1958. 

Pbice  Daniel. 
Governor  of  Texas. 

By  the  Oovernor : 

[SEAL  I  ZoLLIE    StEAKLEY. 

Secretary  of  State. 


The  State  of  Ohio. 
OmcE  or  THE  Govehnor. 

State  House,  Colinnbiis. 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States  : 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November  1958,  Stephen  M.  Young  was  duly 
choeen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1959. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Gov.  C.  Wil- 
liam O'Neill  and'  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Columbus,  this  14th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  ot  our  Lord  1958. 

C.  William  O'Neill, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

[SEAL]  Ted  W.  Brown, 

Secretary  of  State. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  OATH 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  next  or- 
der of  business  is  the  administration  of 
the  oath  of  office.  The  clerk  will  proceed 
to  call  the  names  of  the  Senators-elect 
In  alphabetical  order,  in  groups  of  four. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Bkall,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Cannon. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  But- 
ler, Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Bible,  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Vice  President's  desk;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  administered 
to  them  by  the  Vice  President,  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
ofiQcial  oath  book. 

[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gal- 
leries. ] 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  D(H)d,  Mr.  Engle,  and 

Mr.   GOLDWATER. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  An- 
derson. Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr. 


Hayden,  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
Vice  President's  desk;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President,  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  ofScial 
oath  book. 

[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gal- 
leries. ] 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  HAR-rKE,  and 
Mr.  Holland. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Ke- 
FAUVER,  Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  Capehaht, 
and  Mr.  Smathers,  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Vice  President's  desk ;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  administered 
to  them  by  the  Vice  President,  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

I  Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.] 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Javits.  and  Mr. 
SALTONSTALt.  resp>ectively.  advanced  to 
the  Vice  President's  desk;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President,  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

[Applause,  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.  1 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Langer.  Mr.  Mans- 
field, and  Mr.  McCarthy. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, and  Mr.  Humphrey,  respectively, 
advanced  to  the  Vice  President's  desk; 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  admin- 
istered to  them  by  the  Vice  President, 
and  they  severally  subscribed  to  the  oath 
in  the  oSQcial  oath  book. 

[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.] 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie, 
and  Mr.  Pastore. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
O'Mahoney,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Green,  respxectively, 
advanced  to  the  Vice  President's  desk; 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  admin- 
istered to  them  by  the  Vice  President,  and 
they  severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in 
the  official  oath  book. 

[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.] 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Scott. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Clark,  respectively,  advanced  to 
the  Vice  President's  desk;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President,  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.  ] 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Willums 
of  Delaware. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  East- 
land. Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Prkar.  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Vice  President's  desk;  the 


oath  prescribed  by  law  was  administered 
to  them  by  the  Vice  President,  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.  ] 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio. 

These  Senators,  escor^d  by  Mr.  John- 
son of  Texas,  advanced  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's desk;  the  oath  prescribed  by  law 
was  administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President,  and  they  severally  subscribed 
to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 

[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.] 

ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO    10 
O'CLOCK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  announce  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  that  becau.se 
of  the  fact  that  many  Senators  have 
been  sworn  in,  and  that  they  have  sched- 
uled engagements  at  luncheons  during 
the  afternoon,  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
votes  in  the  Senate.  8o  far  as  the  leader- 
ship is  aware,  we  will  have  none. 

I  desire  to  make  a  brief  statement 
later  in  the  afternoon  before  the  Senate 
adjourns,  but  at  this  stage  I  should  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
convene  at  10  am.  tomorrow.  In  other 
words,  when  we  adjourn  today,  we  shall 
adjourn  to  convene  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under 
what  rule  does  the  Senate  now  proceed 
in  respect  to  this  unanimous-consent 
request  ? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
advisory  opinion  the  Chair  rendered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  Congress,  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  until  the 
Senate  indicates  otherwise  by  its  major- 
ity vote  the  Senate  is  proceeding  under 
the  rules  adopted  previously  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but,  as  the  Chair  also  indicated  in 
that  opinion,  it  is  the,  view  of  the  Chair 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  Congress  to  determine  what  rules  it 
desires  to  follow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  those  who  seek  to 
have  the  Senate  adopt  new  rules  be.  by 
their  actjuiescence.  waiving  the  privilege 
which  the  Chair  has  specified  if  they  fail 
to  object  to  this  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
Parliamentarian  advised  me  that  Sena- 
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tors  would  not  be  waiving  anything  and 
that  It  would  not  affect  the  sltuatlmi  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  consulted  the  Parlia- 
mentarian prior  to  making  my  request. 
The  only  purpose  is  to  enable  Senators 
to  know  that  we  expect  the  Senate  to 
meet  early. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator  

.  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  so  rule. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Without  objection,  the  request  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Fulbrtght 

AUott 

Ooldwater 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Oore 

Mone 

Beall 

Oreen 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hart 

Moss 

Bible 

Hartke 

Mundt 

BrldgM 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bush 

Hennings 

Muskie 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

O'Mahoney 

Byrd,  V». 

Htll 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Prouty 

Cazxnon 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

CapehJLTt 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Ckrlaon 

Jackson 

Robertson 

CarroU 

JaTlU 

Russell 

Caae.  NJ. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Baltonstall 

Cue.  8.  Dak. 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Scboeppel 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Bcott 

Church 

Keatlns 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Stennis 

CurtU 

Kuchel 

Symington 

DlrkMn 

Langer 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Douglaa 

Long 

WUey 

Dwonhak 

Martin 

WlllUms.  N.J. 

■aatland 

Magnuson 

WllUams,  t>l. 

Blender 

Msnsneld 

Yarborough 

■ngle 

McCarthy 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

»Tln 

McCleUan 

Young,  Ohio 

Prmr 

McOee 

Mr.  mansptt:ij>.    I 

announce  tha 

the    Senator   from   Oregon    (Mr.   Nru- 
BEBonl  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

SENATORS  FROM  ALASKA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  credentials  of 
the  Senators-elect  from  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  credentials  wiU  be  read  and 
placed  on  file. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  creden- 
tials of  Erhkst  QRunmrc  and  E.  L.  Bast- 
LBTT,  elected  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Alaska,  which  were  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  file,  as  f  oUows : 

State  of  Auiska, 

OmCX  or  THE  OOVXRMOK, 

Juneau. 
To  the  Pemiiiewt  or  the  Sknati  or  the 
Umitsd  Btatsb: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  SSth  day  of 
November  1958,  Buhsbt  OBusKHfo  was  duly 
chosen,  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  pro- 
posed Stats  of  Alaska,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  represent  said  State  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  to  be 
determined  by  authority  of  the  said  Senata, 
beginning  on  the  Sd  day  of  January  1959. 


Witness:  His  SKcellency  our  Oovernor,  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan.  and^ur  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Juneau.  Alaska,  this  8d  day  of  January  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1959. 

WlUJAlC  A.  EOAK. 

Governor,  State  of  Alaska. 
By  the  Oovernor: 
[SEAL]  Huisa  J.  Wade. 

"^  Secretary  of  State. 

State  or  Alaska, 
OmcE  or  the  Oovernor, 

Juneau. 
To  the  PSEsmENT  or  the  Sekate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  25th  day  of 
November  1958.  E.  L.  Baetlett  was  duly 
chosen,  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  pro- 
posed State  of  Alaska,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  represent  said  State  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  to  be 
determined  by  authority  of  the  said  Senate, 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1959. 

Witness :  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan,  and  our  seal  hereto  afllxed  at 
Juneau,  Alaska,  this  3d  day  of  January  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1969. 

WiLLiAic  A.  Egan, 
Governor,  State  of  Alaska. 
By  the  Oovernor: 
[SEAL]  Hugh  J.  Wade, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESJDENT.  The  Sena- 
tors-elect will  present  themselves  at  the 
desk  to  take  the  constitutional  oath  of 
office. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  GRUUNINO, 
escorted  by  Mr.  Mansticld,  advanced  to 
the  Vice  President's  desk;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President,  and  they  each 
subscribed  io  the  oath  In  the  official  oath 
book;  and  they  took  their  seats  in  the 
Senate. 

[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gal- 
leries.] 


LIST  OP  SENATORS  BY  STATES 

Alabama. — Lister  Hill  and  John  J. 
Sparkman. 

Alaska. — E.  L.  Bartlett  and  Ernest 
Omening. 

Arfeona.— Carl  Hayden  and  Barry 
Ooldwater. 

Arkansas. — John  L.  McClellan  and  J. 
W.  Pulbright. 

California. — Thomas  H.  E^uchel  and 
Oalr  Ebgle. 

Colorado. — Oordon  Allott  and  John  A. 
Carroll. 

Connecticut. — ^Prescott  Bush  and 
Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Delaware. — John  J.  WilUams  and  J. 
Allen  Prear,  Jr. 

Florida. — Spessard  L.  Holland  and 
George  A.  Smathers. 

Georcria. — Richard  B.  Russell  and  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge. 

Idaho. — Henry  C.  Dworshak  and  Frank 
Church. 

Illinois. — Paul  H.  Douglatf  and  Everett 
M.  Dirksen. 

Ijidiana. — HcMner  E.  Capehart  and 
Vance  Hartke. 

Iowa. — Boiu-ke  B.  Hlckenlooper  and 
Thomas  E.  Martin. 

Kansas. — ^Andrew  F.  SChoeppel  and 
Frank  Carlson. 

Kentucky. — John  S.  Cooper  and 
Thruston  B.  Morton. 

Louisiana. — ^Allen  J.  Ellender  and  Rus- 
sell B.  Long„ 


Maine. — ^Margaret  Chase  Smith  and 
Edmimd  S.  Muskie. 

Mori/Zand.— John  M.  Butler  and  J. 
Glenn  Beall. 

Massachusetts. — ^Leverett  Saltonstall 
and"  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Michigan. — ^Pat  McNamara  and  Philip 

A.  Hart. 

Minnesota. — Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 

Mississippi. — Jam^  O.  Eastland  and 
John  Steimis. 

Missouri. — Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr. 
and  Stuart  Symington. 

Montana. — James  E.  Murray  and  Mike 
Mansfield. 

Nebraska. — Roman  L.  Hruska  and  Carl 
T.  Curtis. 

Nevada. — Alan  Bible  and  Howard  W. 
Cannon. 

New  Hampshire. — Styles  Bridges  and 
Norris  Cotton. 

New  Jersey. — Clifford  P.  Case  and  Har- 
rison A.  WiUiams,  Jr. 

New  Mexico. — ^Dennis  Chavez  and 
Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

New  York. — Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating. 

North  Carolina. — Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  and 

B.  Everett  Jordan. 

North  Dakota. — William  Langer  and 
Milton  R.  Young.  * 

Ohio. — ^Frank  J.  Lausche  and  Stephen 
M.  Young. 

Oklahoma. — ^Robert  S.  Kerr  and  A.  S. 
Mike  Monroney. 

Oregon. — Wayne  Morse  and  Richard 
L.  Neuberger. 

Pennsylvania. — Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr. 
and  HuglrScott. 

Rhode  Island. — ^Theodore  P.  Green  and 
John  O.  Pastore. 

South  Carolina. — Olin  D.  Johnston 
and  Strom  Thurmond. 

South  Dakota. — ^Karl  E.  Mundt  and 
Francis  Case. 

Tennessee. — Estes  Kefauver  and  Al- 
bert Gore. 

Texas. — Lyndon  B.  J(^nson  and  Ralph 
Yarborough. 

Utah. — ^Wallace  F.  Bennett  and  Frank 
E.  Moss. 

Vermont. — George  D.  Aiken  and  Win- 
ston L.  Prouty. 

Virginia. — Harry  Flood  Byrd  and  A. 
Willis  Robertson. 

Washington. — Warren  G.  Meignuson 
and  Henry  M.  Jackscm. 

West  Virginia. — Jennings  Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Wisconsin. — ^Alexander  Wiley  and  Wil- 
liam Proxmire. 

Wyoming. — Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  and 
Gale  W.  McGee. 


TERMS  OF  NEW  SENATORS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  Senator  from  the  largest  State 
in  the  Union  [laughter]  south  of  the 
North  Pole  [laughter],  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  for  the  classification  of  the 
two  Senators  from  Alaska,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  read  the  resolution  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  1),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain the  classes  to  which  the  Senators  from 
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■  tbe  State  at  Alaska  shall  be  assigned  In  con- 
formity with  the  resolution  of  the  14th  of 
May,  1789.  and  as  the  Oonotltutlon  requires. 
Resolved.-  That  the  Secretary  put  Into  the 
ballot  box  three  papers  of  equal  size,  num- 
bered, respectively,  1.  2,  3.  Sach  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  draw  out 
one  paper.  The  paper  numbered  1,  if  drawn, 
shall  entitle  the  Senator  to  be  placed  in  the 
class  of  Senators  whose  terms  of  service  will 
expire  the  2d  day  of  January  1965.  The  paper 
numbered  a.  If  drawn,  shall  entitle  the  Sen- 
ator to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  Senators 
whose  terms  of  service  will  expire  the  2d  day 
of  January  1961.  And  the  paper  numbered 
3,  if  drawn,  shall  entitle  the  Senator  to  be 
placed  in  the  class  of  Senators  whose  terms 
of  service  will  expire  the  2d  day  of  January 
1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  resolution,  the  Secretary  will  place 
in  the  ballot  box  3  papers  numbered, 
respectively.  1, 2,  and  3, 

The  Secretary  placed  the  papers  in  the 
ballot  box. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  two 
Senators  from  Alaska  will  now  present 
themselves  at  the  desk. 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  and  Mr.  GRUENING 
presented  themselves  at  the  desk.) 
;,  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  By  agree- 
'ment  between  the  two  Senators,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [  Mr.  Gruening  1  will 
draw  the  first  paper. 

(Mr.  GRUENING  drew  a  paper  from 
the  box.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GktteningI  having 
drawn  the  paper  numbered  3,  his  term 
will  expire  on  January  2. 1963. 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  drew  a  paper  from 
the  box.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  having 
drawn  the  paper  numbered  2,  his  term 
will  expire  on  January  2.  1961. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  2)  which 
was  read,  considered  by  unaninious  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Dirksen  to 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


HOUR  OP  DAILY  MEETTNG 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  which  was 
read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  hour  of  dally  meeting 
of  the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  3).  which  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SENATE  RULES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  tlie  distincuished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  J.Mr.  Haydiw ) ;  the 
minority  lender,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  ;  the  ma- 
jority whip,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield]  ;  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  of  the  mi- 
nority, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall]  ;  the 
chairman  of  the  minority  policy  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges]  ;  and  myself.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  read  it.  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Secre- 
tary will  read  the  resolution. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
<S.  Res.  5).  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  subsection  2  of  rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  (1)  by  strlltlng  out  "except  subsec- 
tion 3  of  rule  XXII.".  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn"  and  inserting  in  ileu  thereof  "two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  " 

Sec.  2.  Subrection  3  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  of  subsection  2  of  tills 
rule." 

Sec.  3.  Rule  XXXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  Inserting  •'l." 
immediately  preceding  "At",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  plan  to  debate  the  reso- 
lution today,  nor  do  I  expect  to  go  Into 
its  details  or  merits.  We  shall  have 
ample  time  to  do  that.  But  I  want  to 
give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

This  is  a  body  of  reasonable  men  and 
women. 

Our  continuing  unity  exceeds  our  pass- 
ing division. 

There  is,  I  believe,  full  understanding 
among  us  on  what  will  be  our  first  order 
of  business.  Not  all  desire  that  this 
should  be,  but  all  do  accept  the  fact  that 
it  will  be.  and  that  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed in  orderly  and  dignified  fashion 
until  the  matter  is  resolved. 

The  concern  is  with  one  rule  In  our 
body  of  rules.  The  concern  \&  not  with 
the  full  body  of  rules. 

Some  believe  that  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  should  be 
changed  drastically.    Some  feel  it  should 


not  be  changed  at  all.  Others  among 
us  feel  that  a  constructive  measure  of 
responsibility  can  be  added  to  the  rule 
without  a  nonconstructive  sacrifice  of 
old  standards  of  free  debate. 

Under  any  circumstances.  It  Is  the  var- 
iance in  our  views  on  rule  XXn  that 
we  come  to  reconcile,  and  we  can  pro- 
ceed directly  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  issue  at  hand — rule  XXII 
itself. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
I  offer. 

This  resolution  proposes  that  rule 
XXII  be  changed. 

It  would  permit  cloture  of  debate  on 
the  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting. 

It  would  extend  cloture  to  motions  to 
proceed  to  consider  a  change  in  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  It  would 
add  a  new  paragraph  to  section  3  of 
rule  32  providing  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  shall  continue  from  one  Congress 
to  the  next  unles.s  changed  as  provided  in 
the  rules. 

This  is  the  same  as  Senate  Resolution 
30  of  the  last  Congress,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  submitting  for  myself  and 
some  38  other  Senators. 

The  point  is  not  simply  the  merits  of 
this  resolution  in  terms  of  what  it  pro- 
vides, but.  rather,  that  by  making  it  the 
business  of  the  Senate  we  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  real  issue.  Each  Senator 
can.  individually,  offer  such  suggestions 
as  he  may  desire  during  the  course  of 
our  deliberations.  All  views  can  be 
heard. 

This  issue  has  lingered  overly  long  In 
our  national  discussions.  The  people 
expect  us.  as  reasonable  men  and  women 
to  resolve  it  and,  as  responsible  men  and 
women  not  to  create  new  issues  In  our 
wake. 

I  am.  however,  fully  aware  of  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  40.  which  entitles  the 
Senate  to  1  day's  notice  in  writing  of 
motions  to  amend  or  modify  a  rule  and 
that  any  Senator  may  Insist  upon  the 
compliance   with   the   rule. 

If  objection  is  presented,  I  shall  file 
such  notice  and  plan  to  call  again  for 
consideration  of  the  resolution  at  the 
expiration  of  1  day. 

I  hope  that  we  may  proceed  on  this 
course.  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  give 
this  Issue  the  full  consideration  which 
it  deserves.  I  am  equally  sure  that  we 
can — and  will — as  reasonable  men  and 
women  resolve  the  issue  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  proceed  to  its  important  labors 
for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  Con- 
sent for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
my  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  what  rule  will 
the  resolution  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  be  considered? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  be  considered  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  which  have  been  adopted 
previously  by  the  Senate.  But  aa  the 
Chair  stated  earlier  today,   and  as  he 
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expressed  himself  more  fully  in  an  ad- 
TlBory  opinion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  Congress,  in  the  (H>inion  of  the 
Chair  the  rules  previously  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  currently  in  effect  are 
not.  insofar  as  they  restrict  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  change  Its  rules,  bind- 
ing on  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

The  Chair  expressed  that  opinion  in 
the  last  C<mgre6s,  but  it  Is  only  an  opin- 
ion. The  question  of  constitutionality 
lies  within  the  power  of  the  Senate  It- 
self to  decide.  T^e  Constitution  gives 
to  the  Senate  the  power  to  make  its 
rules.  That  means  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  rules  ui^der  which  the  Senate 
will  operate.  This  right,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  Is  one  which  can  be  exer- 
cised by  and  Is  lodged  in  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  This 
right,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  in 
order  to  be  operative  also  Implies  the 
constitutional  right  that  the  majority 
has  the  power  to  cut  off  debate  In  order 
to  exercise  the  right  of  changing  or  de- 
termining the  rules. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prealdent,  again  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to 
propound  .another  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PREfJIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  «IU  state  It. 

Ii4r.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Chair,  there- 
fore, propose  to  rule  at  the  appropriate 
time  that  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXn, 
dealing  with  the  method  of  cloture,  and 
paragraph  3  of  rule  XXII,  which  prevents 
cloture  on  motions  to  amend  the  rules, 
are  inapplicable  to  the  debate  on  the  res- 
olution of  the  S?nntor  from  Texas? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  at  an  appropriate  time  indicate  his 
opinion  that  those  rules  are  inapplicable 
insofar  as  they  restrict  the  constitutional 
right  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  de- 
termine or  change  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  the  Chair  will  submit  that 
question  to  the  Sonate  itself  to  decide, 
because,  as  the  Cliair  pointed  out,  it  Is 
a  constitutional  question,  and  the  Chair 
lacks  the  power  to  make  a  decision  on  a 
constitutional  question.  He  can  indicate 
his  opinion,  as  he  has  done,  but  the  Sen- 
ate Itself  must  mal<e  the  decision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  again  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  make 
a  further  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  will  be  the  proper 
time  to  seek  that  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  time 
lies  within  the  dlscreti<m  of  the  Senators 
who  desire  to  exercise  the  right  which 
they  consider  to  be  theirs.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, during  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
which  deals  with  changing  the  rules,  a 
Senator  believes  that  action  should  be 
taken  and  debate  closed,  such  Senator  at 
that  time  could,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  raise  the  constitutional  question 
by  moving  to  cut  off  debate.  The  Chtdr 
would  indicate  his  opinion  that  such  a 
motion  was  in  order  but  would  submit 
the  question  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  Senators  will  permit  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  consider<Hl,  I  assimie  we  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  advisory 


or  whatever  else  they  may  be,  as  well 
as  the  opinion  of  the  occupant  of  the 
Chair  at  any  time.  All  I  wanted  to  do 
was  to  have  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  the  Senat^  might  proceed 
to  consider  it.  Each  Senator  may  then 
present  his  own  individual  views  and  rec- 
ommendations; the  Chair,  if  he  desires 
to  do  so,  can  submit  his  recommenda- 
tions; and  the  Senate  can  give  due  con- 
sideration to  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  desire,  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wtil  be  so  gracious 
as  allow  me  to  say  so,  to  prevent  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  today  be- 
cause of  the  1-day  rule  provided  in  the 
rules  which  are  alleged  to  continue  in 
force.  I  do,  Mr.  President,  however, 
have  the  desire  to  raise  the  issue  which 
has  been  raised  in  this  colloquy,  and  with 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  immediately 
upon  serious  consideration  of  this  rule, 
because  I  do  not  believe  we  who  oppose 
this  resolution  should  run  the  risk  of  the 
ruling  and  the  result  of  a  ruling  at  some 
ultimate  date  when  debate  has  gone  on 
for  some  considerable  period  of  time. 

I  shall  object  to  the  request  only  so 
that  the  matter  may  be  worked  out.  If 
that  is  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  am,  therefore,  willing  to  have 
him  work  out,  as  he  has  always  done  so 
ably,  a  procedure  by  which  the  Senate's 
will,  as  to  the  constitutional  question, 
may  be  determined  before  we  enter  upon 
a  protracted  debate.  If  the  Senator 
would  be  able  to  work  that  out — and  I 
am  confident,  certainly,  for  my  side,  that 
we  shall  be  more  than  agreeable  to  any 
reasonable  arrangements — I  should  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  going  for- 
ward today. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  precipitate  the  matter  today,  by 
objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
seeking  the  opinion  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  Is  seeking  the 
opinion  of  97  of  his  colleagues  as  to  the 
kind  of  rule  they  desii^  to  write. 

I  do  not  care  to  prolong  the  debate.  If 
the  Senator  from  New  York  desires  to 
make  a  point  of  order,  so  that  the  Vice 
President  may  render  his  opinion  first, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  will  be  glad  to 
yield  for  that  pycpose  at  this  time.  If 
the  Senator  from  New  York  does  not.  I 
suggest  that  he  permit  the  resolution  to 
be  considered,  and  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  10  o'clock  tomorrow.  We 
shall  present  the  resolution  on  its  merits. 
No  doubt  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
it,  and  various  points  of  order  which  may 
be  conjured  up  may  be  raised. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  does  desire  to  make 
the  point  of  order.  The  legislative  situ- 
ation, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  there  is 
pending  a  unanimous -consent  request. 
Therefore,  as  I  understand,  that  would 
have  to  be  disposed  of  before  I  could 
make  the  point  of  order. 

I  should  be  glad  to  make  the  point,  but 
I  want  to  make  it  at  ttie  convenience  of 
the  majority  leader,  since  the  majority 
leader  must  have  had  a  reason  for  bring- 
ing this  resolution  up  today,  and  not 
waiting  the  1  day  provided  by  the  rule, 
as  referred  to  by  the  Senator. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  will  permit  the  reso- 
lution to  come  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  immediately 
yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  him 
to  make  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  will  be  agreeable 
to  me.' 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  let 
me  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry: 
namely,  whether  the  resolution  is  sub- 
ject to  amendment  in  each  of  its  several 
parts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes ;  the  res- 
olution would  be  subject  to  amendment 
in  each  of  its  parts. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Let  me 
further  ask  whether  the  whole  resolu- 
tion is  subject  to  having  offered  to  it  a 
substitute  or  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  complete  substitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.    A  further     ,- 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  still  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object:  On  amendments 
to   particular  parts   of   the   resolution, 
would  a  record  vote  lie? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  requested 
by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  present  and 
approved  by  the  requisite  number. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  interested  In  some  of  the  ob- 
servations which  have  been  made,  and 
I  think  that  what  will  be  the  result  of 
the  consideration  of  this  resolution 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the 
Senate. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Chair  whether 
he  has  held  that  after  the  Senate  has 
agreed  unanimously  to  consider  the  res- 
olution, a  point  of  order  against  the 
resolution  can  be  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  At  any  stage 
of  the  proceeding,  a  point  of  order  can 
be  raised  against  the  resolution,  accord- 
ing to  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Chair  has  consulted  the  Parlia- 
mentarian at  this  stage  of  the  proceed-- 
Ings.     I  hope  that  habit  will  obtain  in 
the  future.  If  it  has  not  in  the  past. 

I  was  interested  in  l^e  matter,  and  I 
appreciate  the  Chair's  statement  that  he 
mjgt^^^gjihmit  the  constitutional  ques- 
liiiii  liillll'  nwMiiU  _Xni  consideration. 
Is  the  Chair  going  to  decide  whether 
they  are  constitutional  questions?  How 
shall  we  know  whether  they  are  con- 
stitutional questions? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  When  a 
Member  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  interested  in 
what  the  Chair  had  in  mind — whether 
^e  is  going"  to  rule,  or  whether  lie  is 
going  to  let  the  Senate  decide. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
believes  he  has  made  his  position  quite 
clear.  The  Chair  has  always  Insisted 
that  this  question  Is  a  constitutional 
question.  TheClhair  has  only  Indicated 
his  own  opinion  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitutional question,  but  has  Indicated 
that  in  the  final  analysis  only  the  Sen- 
ate itself  can  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Chair  for  that  ruling.  The  Chair 
has  made  a  great  manyVulings.  includ- 
ing the  one  in  1957  which  declared  the 
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rules  of  the  Senate  unconstitutional.  Of 
course  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Cnair  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  who  was 
given  the  duty  of  presiding  over  a  parlia- 
mentary body;  and  that  was  the  first 
time  I  had  heard  that  the  Chair  exer- 
cised judicial  powers,  and  could  declare 
a  rule  of  the  Senate  unconstitutional. 
But  I  assume  that  if  that  were  done, 
the  Senate  might,  on  an  appeal,  have  a 
right  to  pass  on  that  issue. 

I  shall  not  object  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question;  but  I  certainly  reserve 
my  own  opinion,  as  the  Chair  has  ap- 
parently reserved  his,  as  to  the  right  of  a 
point  of  order  to  be  lodged  against  the 
constitutionality  of  a  proposal  which 
has  been  considered  by  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  thus  permit  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  be  set 
aside  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  something  which  heretofore  has 
never  even  been  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  there  is  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  it  can  be  changed  only  by 
unanimous  consent.  And  when  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  unanimously  to  consider  this 
matter,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  one  which 
can  be  dislodged  by  any  point  of  order 
which  can  be  decided  by  majority  vote. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  can  do  anything ; 
it  can  sit  here  and  solemnly  vote  that 
black  is  white,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so,  or 
vice  vei-sa.  But  when  we  agree  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  and  it  is 
before  the  Senate,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Chair  can  dislodge  it  by  any  point  of 
order,  under  any  ruling  of  which  I  am 
aware. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  and  other  Senators  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
desire  to  cut  off  discussion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  stated  that  he  in- 
tends to  use  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  the  purpose  he  indicated,  I  am 
constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  In 
that  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  therefore  send  to  the  desk  a  no- 
tice of  a  motion  to  amend  certain  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
wiU  be  read. 

The  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Texas  was  read,  as  follows: 

Notice   or   Motion    To    Amend    Certain 

Senate  Ritles 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
bereby  give  notice  In  writing  that  I  shall 
hereafter  move  to  amend  rules  XXII  and 
XXXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
in  the  following  particulars,  namely: 

Subsection  2  of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "except  subsection  3  of  rule  XXII," 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn"  and  insert- 
log  in  lieu  thereof  "two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
'ators  present  and  voting." 

Subsection  3  of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  of  subsection  2  of  this  rule." 


Rule  XXXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "1."  Immedi- 
ately preceding  "At,"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  aa  provided  in  these 
rules." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendments 
Is— 

( 1 )  To  modify  subsection  2  of  rule  XXII  by 
reducing  the  number  of  votes  required  for 
the  adoption  of  a  cloture  motion; 

(2)  To  modify  subsection  3  of  said  rule  so 
as  to  permit  a  cloture  motion  to  be  fM-esented 
on  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution  or  proposal  to 
change  any  of  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

(3)  To  add  a  new  paragraph  to  rule  XXXII 
to  provide  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
continue  from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Con- 
gress unless  they  are  changed  as  provided  In 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
JOHNSON  of  Texas  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  adopt 
its  rules.  I  make  the  motion  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Sy- 
mington, Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Neuberger.  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  ICeating,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Hennings, 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Engle, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

My  motion  is  as  follows: 

In  accordance  with  article  1.  section  5  of 
the  Constitution  which  declares  that  ♦  •  • 
"each  Hovise  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings"  •  •  •  I  now  move  that  this 
body  take  up  for  Immediate  consideration 
the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  Senate  of  the 
86th  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Should  like  to  ask  what  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  is  and  when  I  lost  the 
floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understood  the  Senator  from  Texas  had 
yielded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
want  my  motion  displaced.  Under  rule 
XL,  I  have  given  notice  I  intend  to  bring 
up  this  motion  tomorrow.  Would  not  my 
motion  have  priority  over  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico?  If  not. 
I  do  not  want  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  my  motion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  indulge  me  for  a  brief  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Chair 
would  give  me  a  ruling.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Not  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  having  given  his  notice 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  unable 
to  hear  the  Chair. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  ifi  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  having  given  notice  that  he 
intends  to  move  to  amend  the  rules,  can 
call  up  his  motion  the  next  day.  The 
Chair  understands  the  pre^nt  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
in  order  for  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico to  move,  as  he  has,  the  adoption  of 
rules.  The  Chair,  therefore,  has  the  op- 
portunity at  this  point  to  rule  whether 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  in  order.  But  if  the  Chair  un- 
derstands correctly,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  objected  to  the  recognition  by 
the  Chair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
done  so  as  yet.  I  have  asked  the  Vice 
President  when  I  lost  the  floor.  I  under- 
stood I  had  been  recognized.  I  under- 
stood I  was  .standing  at  my  desk  when 
the  Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  If  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  is  going  to  supplant 
my  motion,  that  is  one  question. 

Second.  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Merico  has  been  recog- 
nized as  yet. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  correct  in  saying  he  had 
the  floor.  The  Chair  had  the  impression, 
which  may  have  been  an  incbrrect  one. 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  yield- 
ing to  various  Senators,  and  that  he  was 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  did  not  afik  me 
to  yield.  I  think  he  will  confirm  that 
statement.  Various  Senators,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  expressed  themselves. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  Chair  is  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  will  recognize 
there  was  a  misunderstanding,  because 
the  Chair  had  recognized  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  was  recognizing  other 
Senators  only  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yielded  to  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  I  do  not  want  any 
other  motion  to  take  precedence  over 
my  motion.  I  was  asking  the  Chair  for 
a  ruling  that  I  had  not  last  the  floor,  and 
if  I  had.  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico had  been  recognized,  whether  my  mo- 
tion would  take  precedence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  repeat  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  had  been  recog- 
nized and  had  offered  his  motion,  would 
his  motion  take  precedence  over  my 
motion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  wants  a  ruling  on  that 
question,  the  Chair  suggests  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  allow  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  make  the  motion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  had 
thought  the  Chair  had  been  making  vari- 
ous rulings  pretty  freely  today.  Previ- 
ously I  raised  the  parliamentary  inquiry, 
which  I  repeat.  Would  any  motion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  or  any 
other  Senator,  take  precedence  over  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  ruling 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  a  parllamentliry  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  I  should  like 
to  have  a  ruling,  on  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, because  I  am  prepared,  as  I  in- 
formed the  Chair  in  advance,  to  make 
a  motion  to  adjourn,  since  I  do  not  want 
my  motion  to  t>e  supplanted  by  any  other 
motion.  I  have  not  yielded  for  that  pur- 
[K>se.    I  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  make  a  ruling  with  regard  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  if 
the  Senator  from  Texas  will  allow  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  make  the 
motion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Chair  answer  my  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  from  Texas  does  not 
want  to  give  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico an  opportunity  to  make  his  motion? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Chair 
has  been  requested  to  give  answers  to 
parliamentary  inquiries,  which  he  has 
been  freely  disposed  to  answer  in  the 
case  of  other  Senators.  The  Chair  has 
not  shown  any  disposition  to  reserve 
any  advisory  opinions.  I  am  propoimd- 
ing  as  a  parliamentary  inquiir  whether 
any  motion  made  by  any  other  Senator 
would  take  precedence  over  the  motion 
I  have  made. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Not  until 
I'have  this  question  cleared  up. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  a  moment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Any  view^s 
which  the  Chair  expresses  would  be  an 
opinion  only  on  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion on  which  the  Senate  has  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  decision.  The  Chair's 
opinion  would  be  that  any  motion  which 
has  to  do  with  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Senate  to  make  its  rules  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  the 
Chair  concluded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Yes. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    10   O'CLOCK 
AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
adjourned  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  motion  to 
adjourn  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  MORSE,  Mr. 
DOUGLAS,  and  several  other  Senators 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr.  Allott  voted  in  the 
negative  when  his  name  was  called. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  t)iat  if  the  motioo  to 
adjourn  shall  be  agreed  to 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Did  a 
Senator  answer  to  his  name? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  roljpall 
will  proceed. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
berger] is  absent  because  of  illness.  I 
further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Neuberger]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterJ 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73. 
nays  23 ,  as  follows : 

YEAS— 73 


Bartlett 

Fulbrlght 

Martin 

Beall 

Gore 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Green 

Morton 

Bible 

Omening 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Hartke 

Murray 

Bush 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hennings 

O'Mahoney 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HUl 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Holland 

Russell 

Capeh&rt 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Schoeppel 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Johnston.  S.  C 

Sparkman 

Church 

Jordan 

Stennla 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Symington 

CurtU 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Langer 

Wiley 

DworFhak 

WllUams.  Del. 

Esftla'nd 

Liong 

Yar  borough 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Engle 

McClellan 

Young.  Ohio 

Krvln 

McOee 

Frear 

Manafleld 
NAYS — 23 

' 

Aiken 

Hart 

M06S 

Allott 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Javlta 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Keating 

Proxmire 

Case.  N.  J. 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Cooper 

McNanuuw 

WllUama.  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Morse 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 
Odd  water  Neuberger 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 

1  O'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  imder 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  January  8,  1959,  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  J.knuary  7,  1959 

This  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  819  (B5th  Cong..  2d 
sess. ) ,  approved  August  28,  1958,  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  th« 
United  States,  the  Members-elect  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  *6th 
Congress  met  in  their  Hall,  and  at  12 
o'clock  noon  were  called  to  order  by  Hon. 
Ralph  R.  Roberts.  Clerk  of  ^he  85th 
Congress, 


PRAYER 


/ 


Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp.  D.D..  Chap- 
lain of  the  85th  Po^igress,  offered  the 
following  prayer:     / 

Oenesia  I:   1:  In  the  beginning  God. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  Ood,  in 

whose  divine  keeping  and  control  are 


the  coming  in  and  the  going  out  of  all 
our  days  and  years,  we  desire  to  begin, 
to  continue,  and  to  end  this  86th  Con- 
gress with  Thee. 

We  worship  and  adore  Thee  as  the 
supreme  source  and  inspiration  of  faith 
and  fortitude,  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, and  the  guiding  intelligence  in 
the  life  of  men  and  of  nations. 

Grant  that  on  this  solemn  and  sacred 
day,  in  the  calendar  of  our  Republic,  all 
our  citizens  may  invoke  the  blessings  of 
Thy  grace  and  favor  upon  our  chosen 
representatives  who  have  assembled  in 
this  Chamber  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
and  the  pledge  of  loyalty  and  service. 

Hear  us  as  we  unite  in  offering  imto 
Thee  the  prayer  of  the  Prince  of  Peace: 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdcnt 
come.  They  mil  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we 
forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  'from  evil. 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever. 

Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  Clerk.  Representatives-elect  of 
the  86th  Cixigress,  this  Is  the  day  fixed 
by  law,  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
86th  Congress  and,  as  the  law  directs, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  has  prepared  the 
official  roll  of  the  Representatives -elect. 
Certificates  of  election  covering  the  436 
seats  in  the  86th  Congress  have  been  re- 
ceived and  are  now  on  file  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  85th  Congress.  The  names  of 
those  persons  whose  credentials  show 
they  were  regularly  elected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  sev-eral  States 
and  of  the  United  States  will  be  called. 

As  the  roll  is  called,  following  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the' States,  begin- 
ning with  the  State  of  Alabama,  Repre- 
sentatives-elect will,  answer  to  their 
names  to  determine  whether  a  quorum 
is  present. 

The  reading  clerk  will  call  the  roll  by 
States.  ] 

The  reading  clerk  called  the  roll  by 
States,  and  the  following  Representa- 
tives-elect answered  to  their  names: 

[RoUNo.  11 

ATABAMA 

BoykUi  Roberts  KUlott 

Grant  Ralna  Jones,  Robert  E. 

Andrews  Selden  Huddleston 

The  Clerk.  A  certified  copy  of  the 
Presidential,  proclamation  indicating 
that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  has  qualified 
as  a  State  pursuant  to  provisions  of  law 
has  been  received. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

ALASKA 

Rivers,  Ralph  J.  (at  large) 

ARIZONA 

Rhodes,  John  J.  TJdall 

ASKANSilS 

Gathlngs  Trimble  Alford 

Mills  HarrU  Norrell 


/ 


Trimble 
Harris 

CALIFORNIA 


Miller,  Clement  Shelley  C3fubeer 

W.  Baldwin  McFaU 

Johnson,  Cohelan  Sisk 

Harold  T.  MUler,  Oeotve  Hagen 

Moss  P.  IfCcDonough 

Mailliard  Younger  Jackson 
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King.  Cecil  R.    Holt  Sheppard 

Hoemer  Doyle  Utt 

Holifleld  Lipscomb  Saund 

Smith,  H.  Allen  Kasem  Wilson 
Hlestand             Rooeevelt 

COLORADO 

Johnson,  Byron  Chenoweth 


Rogers.  Byron 
O. 


Aspinail 


Daddarlo 

Bowles 

Glalmo 


Cramer 
Bennett, 
'  Charles  E. 


Preston 
Ptlcher 
Forrester 
Flynt 


CONNKCTICUT 

Irwin 
Monagan 


Kowalski  (at 
large) 


DELAWABK 

McDowell  (at  large) 


rLORIDA 


Sikes 

Fascell 

Herlong 


Rogers,  Paul  G. 

Haley 

Matthews 


GEORGIA 

Davis.  James  C.  Landrum 

Vinson 

Mitchell 

Blltch 


Brown,  Paul 


IDAHO 


Pfost 


Budge 


ILLINOIS 


Dawson 

Yates 

Chlperfleld 

OUara.  Barra 

tt  Collier 

Simpson.  Edna 

Murphy 

Pucinskl 

Mack,  Peter  F. 

Derwlnskl 

Boyle 

Springer 

Kluczynski 

Church 

Shipley 

O'Brien, 

Mason 

Price 

Thomas  J. 

Allen 

Gray 

Llbonatl 

Arends 

Rostenkowskl 

Michel 

INDIANA 

Madden 

Roush 

Hogan    • 

Kalleck 

Wampler 

Harmon 

Brademas 

Bray 

Barr 

Adair 

Denton 

IOWA 

Schwengel 

Carter 

Jensen 

Wolf 

Smith,  Neal  E. 

Hoeveii 

Gross 

Coad 

KANSAS 

Avery 

Hargis 

Breeding 

George 

Rees,  Edward  H 

KENTUCKY 

Smith,  Wlnt 

Stubblefleld 

Chelf 

Perkins 

Natcher 

Spence 

Slier 

Burke,  Frank 

Watts 

W. 

LOUISIANA 

H.-bert 

Brooks.  Overton  Thompson, 

Boggs               4 

Passman 

T.  A. 

Willis 

Morrison 

McSweeu 

Oliver 


Johnson, 

Thoma.9  F. 
Brewster 


Conte 
Boland 
Philbln 
Donohue 
Rogers.  Edith 
Nourse 


MAINE 

Coffin 

MARYLAND 

Garmatz 

Fallon 

Lankford 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bates 
Lane 

Macdonald 
Keith 
Curtis, 
Laurence 


Mclntiie 


Foley 
Frledel 


O'Neill 
McCormack 
Burke,  James  A. 
Martin 


MICHIGAN 

Machrow'cz         O'Hara.  James 
Meader  o. 

Johansen  Bentley 

Hoffman,  Clare  Grlflln 

E.  Cederljerg 

Ford  Knox 

Chamberlain       Bennett,  John 
B. 


Diggs 

Rabaut 

Dlngell 

Leslnskl 

Griffiths 

Broomfield 


Qute 
Nelsen 
Wier 
Karth 


Abernethy 

Whitten 


Blatnlk 
Langen 


MINNESOTA 

Judd 
Marshall 
Andersen,  H. 
Carl 

MISSISSIPPI 

Smith,  Frank  E.  Wlnstead 
Williams  Colmer- 


MI8SOURZ 

Karsten  Boiling  Cannon 

Curtis,  Thomas  Hull  Jones,  Paul  0. 

B.  Brown,  Charles  Moulder 

Sullivan  Harrtaou 

Christopher        Camahan 


Metcalf 


Weaver 
Cunningham 


MONTANA 

Anderson,  LeRoy  H. 

NEBRASKA 

Brock  McGlnley 

NEVADA 

Baring  (at  large) 
NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Merrow 


Bass,  Perklni 


CahlU 
Glenn 
Auchlncloss 
Thompson, 
PYank,  Jr. 


NEW    JERSEY 

F^elinghuysen 

Dwyer 

Wldnall 

Canfleld 

Osmers 


Rodlno 

Addonlzlo 

Wallhauser 

Oallaghet 

Daniels 


NEW    MEXICO 


Montoya 
(at  large) 


Morris. 
Thomas  O. 
(at  large) 


Walnwrlght 

Derounlan 

Becker 

Hal  pern 

Bosch 

Holtzman 

Delaney 

Anfuso 

Keogh 

Kelly 

Celler 

Dorn,  Francis 

E 
Muiter 
Rooney 


Bonner 
Fountain 
Barden 
Cooley 


NEW    YORK 

Ray 

Powell 

Lindsay 

Santangelo 

Farbsteln 

Teller 

Zelenko 

Healey 

DoUlnger 

Buckley 

Flno 

Dooley 

Barry 

St.  George 

Wharton 


O'Brien.  Leo  W. 

Stratton 

Kilburn 

Pirnle 

Rlehlman 

Taber 

Robison 

WeU 

Ostertag 

Miller. 

William  S. 
DulRkl 
Pillion 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Scott 
Durham 
Lennon 
KItchin 


Alexander 
Jonas 
Whitener 
Hall 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


Burdlck 
(at  large) 


OHIO 


Scherer 

Hess 

Schenck 

McCulloch 

Latta 

Polk 

Brown, 


Betts 

Ashley 

Moeller 

Cook 

Devlne 

Baumhart 

Ay  res 


Clarence,  J.      Henderson 


Short 

(at  large) 


Bow 

Levering 

Hays 

Klrwan 

Felghan 

Vanlk 

Bolton 

Mlnshall 


Belcher 
Edinondson 


Norblad 
UUman 


Barrett 
Granahan 
Byrne,  James 

A. 
Nix 
Green, 

William,  J. 
Toll 

Mllliken 
Curt  In 
I>ague 
Prokop 


OKLAHOMA 

Albert 
Steed 

OREGON 
Green.  Edith 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Flood 
Fen  ton 
Lafore 
Rhodes, 

George  M. 
Walter 
Mumma 
Bush 
Simpson, 

Richard  M. 
Qulgley 
Van  Zandt 


Jarman 
Morris,  Toby 

Porter 


Dent 

Baylor 

Gavin 

Kearns 

Clark 

Morgan 

Fulton 

Moorhead 

Corbett 

Holland 


RHODE    ISLAND 

Forand  Fogarty 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 


Rivers.  L. 
Mendel 
Riley 


Dorn,  W.  J. 

Bryan 
Ash  more 


Hemphill 
McMillan 


SOtJTH    DAKOTA 

McOovern  Berry 


Reece,  B. 
Carroll 
Baker 
Frazler 


TCNNESSES 

Evina 
Loser 
Bass,  Root 
Murray 


Everett 
Davis,  Clifford 


Patman 
Brooks.  Jack 
Beckworth 
Rayburn 
Alger 
Teague,  Olin 

E. 
Dowdy 
Thomas 


TEXAS 

Thompson, 
Clark  W. 
Thornberry 
Poage 
Wright 
Ikard 
Young 
Kllfiore 
Rutherford 
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Dixon 


UTAH 

King,  Dtvld  S. 


Downing 
Hardy 

Gary 

Abbltt 
Tuck 


Pelly 
Westland 
Mack.  RusMell 
V. 


Moore 
Staggers 


Flynn 

Kttstenmeier 
Wlthrow 
Zablockl 


VERMONT 
Meyer  (at  larse) 

VIRGINIA 

Poff 

Harrlaon 

Smit^, 

doward  W. 
Jennings 

WASHINGTON 

May 

Horan 
Tullefson 

WEST    VICRINIA 


BroyhlU 


Magnuaon 


Bailey 
Hechler 

WISCONSIN 

Re  USB 
Van  Pelt 
Laird 

Byrnes,  John 
W. 


Kee 

Slack 


Johnson. 

Lester  A. 
OlConskl 


WYOMING 

Thomson,  Keith  (at  large) 

The  Clerk.  The  rollcall  discloses  that 
432  Representatives-elect  have  answered 
to  their  names.    A  quorum  Is  present. 

The  Clerk  will  announce  that  creden- 
tials have  been  received  showins  the 
election  of  the  Honorable  Johm  A.  Burns 
as  E>elegate  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  Honorable  ANTOino  FKRif6s- 
IsERN  as  Resident  Commissioner  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


ELECTION  OP  SPEAKER 

■7 

The  Clerk.  The  next  order  of  business 
is  the  election  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Nominations 
are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Clerk,  as  chairman 
of  the  E>em(x:ratic  caucus.  I  am  directed 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  that  caucus  to 
present  for  election  to  the  oCBce  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  86th  Congress  the  name  of  the 
Honorable  Sam  Raybxtrn,  a  Representa- 
tive-elect from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  HOKVEN.  Mr.  Clerk,  by  author- 
ity, and  by  direction  of  the  Republican 
conference,  I  nominate  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halleck.  a  Representative- 
elect  from  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the 
86th  Congress. 

The  Clerk.  The  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn. a  Representative-elect  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halleck.  a  Representative- 
elect  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  have 
been  nominated. 

Are  there  further  nominations?  FAf ter 
a  pause.  I  There  being  no  further  nomi- 
nations the  Clerk  will  appoint  the  fol- 
lowing to  act  as  tellers: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  FMr. 
Burleson],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  ScHBNCKl.  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan  1.  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  IMrs.  ChukchJ. 


/ 
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The  tellers  will  please  take  their  places 
at  the  desk  In  front  of  the  Speaker's 
fostnun. 

The  roll  will  now  be  called,  and  those 
responding  will  indicate  by  surname  the 
nominee  of  their  choice. 

The  reading  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  tellers  having  taken  their  places, 
the  House  proceeded  to  votelTor  Speaker. 

The  following  Is  the  result  of  the  vote : 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Addonlzlo 
Alt>ert 
/  Alexander 
Alford 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aahmore 
Aspin&U 
Bailey 
Barden 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
Baas,  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Blatnlk 
BUtch 
Bogga 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonner 
Bowlea 
Boy  kin 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brock 
Brooks,  La. 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Brown.  Oa. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cannon 
Camahan 
Carter 
Caaejr 
Celler 
Chelf 

Christopher 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Cook 
Cooley 
Daddarto 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Darla,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Oollinger 
Donohue 
Dorn,  8.  C. 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulakl 
Durham 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Bvlns 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Pelghan 
Plaher 
Flood 
Flynn 
Flynt 
Fogarty 


(Roll  No.  2] 
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Foley 

Forand 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Gannatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

George 

Olaimo 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffltha 

Hagen 

Haley 

Hall 

Hardy 

Hargla 

Harmon 

HarrU 

Harrlaon 

Hays 

Healey 

H  bert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddlecton 

Hull 

Ikard 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jobnaon.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kaaem 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllday 

Kilgore 

King.  CalU. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynski 

Kowalski 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Llbonatl 

Loser 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGlnley 

McOovem 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack  m. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MarshaU 

Matthews 

MetcaU 

Meyer 


Miller. 

Clement  W. 
Miller. 

George  P. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Monis,  N.  Mex. 
MorrU,  OkU. 
Morrison 
Moas 
Moulder 
Muiter 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 

Norrell 
O'Brien,  ni. 
O'Brien,  N.  Y. 
O'Hara,  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'NeUl 
OUver 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pfost 
PhUbln 
Pllcher  " 
Poage 
Polk 
Porter 
PoweU 
Preston 
Price 
Prokop 
Pucinskl 
Qulgley 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riley 

R*  vers,  Alaska 
Rivers.  8.  C. 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Scott 
Belden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Miss. 
Smith.  Va. 
Spence 
Staggers 
8te«d 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
SulUvan 
Teague,  Tex. 
Teller 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson.  N.  J. 
Thompaon,  Tax. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Trimble 


Tuck 

Watts 

Wolf 

Udall 

Whitener 

Wright 

UUman 

wnitten 

Yates 

Vantk 

Wler 

Toeing 

Vinson 

WUllams 

Zablockl 

Walter 

Willis 

Zelenko 

Wampler 

Wlnstead 
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Adair 

Dlzon 

Mllliken 

Alger 

Dooley 

MlnsliaU 

Allen 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Moore 

Andersen, 

Dwyer 

Mumma 

Minn. 

Penton 

Nelsen 

Arends 

Pino 

Norblad 

Auchlncloaa 

Ford 

O'Konskl 

Avery 

Frellngbuysen 

Osmers 

Ayres 

Fulton 

Ostertag 

Baker 

Gavin 

Pelly 

Baldwin 

Glenn 

PUlion 

Barry 

Grimn 

Plrnie 

Bass.  N.  H. 

Gross 

Poff 

Bates 

Gubser 

Qule 

Baumhart 

Hal  pern 

Ray 

Becker 

Henderson 

Reece,  Tenn. 

.Belcher 

Hess 

Rees.  Kans. 

Bennett.  Mich 

.  Hlestand 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bentley 

Hoeven 

Rlehlman 

Berry 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Robison 

BetU 

Holt 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Bolton 

Horan 

St.  George 

Bosch 

Hosmer 

Baylor 

Bow 

Jackson 

Schenck 

Bray 

Jensen 

Scherer                  ' 

Broomfield 

Johansen 

Schwengel 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jonas 

Short 

BroyhUl 

Judd 

SUer 

Budge 

Kearns 

Simpson,  ni. 

Bush 

Keith 

SlmiMon,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kllbum 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Cahill 

Knox 

Smith,  Kans. 

Canfleld 

LafOTe 

Springer 

Cederberg 

lialrd 

Taber 

Cliamberlaln 

Langen 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Chenoweth 

Latta 

ToUefson 

Chlperfleld 

Lindsay 

Utt 

Church 

Lipscomb 

Van  Pelt 

Collier 

McCulloch 

Van  Zandt 

Conte 

McDonough 

Walnwrlght 

Corljett 

Mclntlre 

Wallhauser 

Cramer 

Mack,  Wash. 

Weaver 

Cunningham 

MalUlard 

Wels 

Curtln 

Martin 

Westland 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Mason 

Wharton 

Curtis,  Mo. 

May 

WldnaU 

Dague 

Meader 

Wilson   - 

Derounlan 

Merrow 

Wlthrow 

Derwlnskl 

Michel 

Younger 

Devlne 

MlUer,  N.  Y. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 

Halleck                       Rayburn 

NOT  VOnNO— 5 

Boyle 

Reed 

Teague,  Calif. 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Taylor 

The  Clerk.  The  tellers  agree  in  their 
tally.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  is 
431,  of  which  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn  has  received  281,  and  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halxkck.  of  Indiana,  has  re- 
ceived 149.  There  were  two  Members 
voting  "present." 

Therefore,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  a  Representative-elect  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  having  received  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  cast,  is  duly  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  86th  Congress. 

The  Clerk  appoints  the  following  com- 
mittee to  escort  the  Speaker-elect  to  the 
chair:  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Halleck;  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  McCormack;  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  Mr.  Vinson;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  Mr.  CannoK;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Hoeven. 

(The  Doorkeeper  annoimced  the 
Speaker-elect  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  86th  Congress  who  was 
escorted  to  the  chair  by  the  committee 
of  escort.) 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while, 
of  course,  I  had  hoped  and  wished  on 
this  occasion  that  we  on  our  side  had  the 


votes  to  carry  on  through  to  a  victory  in 
this  election,  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  high 
privilege  and  a  great  honor  to  present  to 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  a  msm  who 
has  proved  himself  qualified,  as  few  men 
could,  to  hold  the  great  oflBce  of  Speaker 
of  this  body. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  might, 
with  propriety,  warn  you  that  on  our 
side,  while  we  did  not  win  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  are  going  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  see  to  it  that  our  numbers  in- 
crease the  next  time. 

Yesterday  evening  it  was  again  my 
pleasure  to  attend  a  birthday  party  given 
for  our  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn].  There  I  saw 
again  evidence  of  the  high  regard  and 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  is  held. 

To  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  my  opinion,  next  to  being: 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
greatest  honor  any  man  can  have;  it  is 
among  the  highest  offices  that  any  man 
can  hold.  While  it  is  a  signal  honor  to  be 
Speaker  of  this  body,  likewise  it  is  a 
heavy  responsibility.  I  am  sure  that 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  served 
with  me  will  agree  with  me  that  Speaker 
Rayburn  has,  through  his  service  here, 
upheld  the  best  and  the  finest  traditions 
of  this  body.  To  our  new  Members,  who 
have  not  served  here  with  him  before, 
may  I  say  that  we  have  found  him  to  be 
fair  and  just  at  all  times  and  I  am  sure 
that  they,  too,  will  find  him  to  be  fair 
and  Just  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  go  through  this 
Congress,  of  course  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  we  will  have  some  vigorous  conten- 
tion concerning  some  of  the  n\atters  to 
come  before  us.  We  shall  contend  on 
our  side  as  best  we  can  and  you  will 
contend  on  your  side  as  best  you  can. 
And  that  is  the  way  it  should  be.  But 
let  me  say  further  and  in  the  same 
breath.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  will  be 
many  other  matters  concerning  which 
we  should  undertake  to  bring  about  the 
closest  tmderstanding  and  cooperation 
for  the  welfare  of  this  beloved  country 
of  ours.  For  myself  and  for  the  people 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  as  will  be  the 
case,  I  know,  on  your  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  am  sure  you  can  count  on  all  of  us  to 
give  you  that  sort  of  cooperation. 

With  that.  Members-elect,  I  present  to 
you  the  distinguifiied  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  truly  great 
American,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn. 
of  Texas.  [Applause,  the  Members  ris- 
ing.] 

The  SPEAKER  (Mr.  Rayburn).  Mr. 
Halleck,  my  colleagrues  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, to  say  that  I  am  not  deeply  moved 
and  that  I  do  not  appreciate  the  high 
honor  that  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
for  the  ninth  time  would  be  out  of  class. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Halleck  that  this  is  a 
great  office.  Only  44  men  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  have  had  the  honor 
to  stand  in  this  place  and  preside  over 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  its 
Speaker. 

I  approach  this  session  of  Congress 
and  the  position  I  hold  in  it  with  a  feel- 
ing of  great  hiunility,  with  dpubt  always 
as  to  whether  my  decisions  will  be  cor- 
rect and  in  the  best  interests  of  our  total 
country,  but  I  pledge  you  now  as  I  have 
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in  the  past  that  if  it  Is  within  my  power, 
working  with  you,  I  will  uphold  the  dig- 
nity and  the  prerogatives  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Th^re  is  no  such  a  thing  as  an  upper 
and  a  lower  House  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  coordinate 
and  equal,  and  this  body  will  remain 
equal  if  I  have  my  way. 

We  as  Democrats  have  come  from  an 
election  in  which  the  people  of  America 
expressed  overwhelming  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  legislate  for  them.  It  is 
not  a  matter  to  boast  about  but  it  is  a 
matter  about  which  we  should  conse- 
crate ourselves  every  day  of  this  Con- 
gress. Realizing  this  high  compliment 
that  the  American  people  have  paid  our 
party,  we  must  realize  that  that  brings 
with  it  tremendous,  overwhelming,  and 
almost  crushing  responsibility.  We  must 
act  so  and  legislate  so  that  our  country 
will  be  better  on  the  morrow  than  it  was 
on  yesterday. 

We  are  going  to  be  as  nonpartisan  as 
we  are  allowed  to  be.  When  the  Presi- 
dent delivers  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage on  next  Friday,  we  are  going  to 
listen  to  it  attentively  and  sympathet- 
ically, trusting  that  he  will  advocate  the 
things  that  we  as  Americans  can  go  along 
with.  We  do  not  dislllce  Mr.  Eisenhower 
Just  because  he  is  a  Republican.  We  do 
not  disagree  with  him  just  because  he  Is 
not  a  member  of  our  party.  But  in  con- 
science and  in  good  will  we  shall  try  to 
carry  out  his  program  if  in  our  opinion 
It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of  the 
American  people;  and  on  many,  many 
of  his  recommendations  I  feel  that  we 
will  be  able  to  go  along  100  percent. 

We  live  in  a  day  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  most  dangerous  period  that  civili- 
sation has  gone  through  since  the  Man 
walked  the  shores  20  centuries  ago  and 
preached  peace. 

The  United  States  of  America,  we  want 
the  world  to  know,  does  not  covet  a  foot 
of  grovmd  over  which  the  flag  of  any 
Other  nation  flies.  We  want  them  to  do 
like  we  want  to  do,  to  stay  at  home  in 
peace  and  tend  to  our  own  affairs,  with- 
out interference  from  any  source  on 
earth  whatsoever.  We  are  also  willing 
for  them  to  have  the  kind  of  government 
their  people  think  is  the  best  for  them. 
In  foreign  affairs  I  trust  that  there  will 
be  no  Democrats,  there  will  be  no  Re- 
publicans, but  we  will  all  seek  to  do  the 
things  that  will  bring  about  the  greatest 
.?-•  prosperity  to  our  country,  and  look  for- 
ward that  one  day  we  may  have  a  peace 
that  will  be  universal. 

Our  efforts,  therefore,  shall  be,  coop- 
erating with  anyone  anywhere  who  has 
his  face  fixed  In  front  and  whose  feet  are 
pointed  in  the  right  direction,  to  lead 
to  a  world  of  concord,  a  world  of  equal 
opportunity,  and  one  day,  under  God,  a 
peace  that  will  be  everlasting. 

I  thank  you. 

I  am  now  ready  to  take  the  oath  of 
office,  and  I  will  ask  the  senior  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hon. 
Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  to  administer 
the  oath. 

Mr.  VINSON  then  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Rayburn,  of  Texas. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER.  According  to  prece- 
dent, the  Chair  will  swear  in  all  Members 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  rise? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  my 
responsibility  as  a  Member-elect  of  the 
86th  Congress.  I  object  to  the  oath  being 
administered  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Dale  Alford.  I  base  this 
upon  facts  and  statements  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  reliable. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  precedents, 
the  Chair  will  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  not  to  rise  to  take  the  oath 
witl^  the  other  Members,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least.  If  the  other  Members  will 
rise,  I  will  now  administer  the  oath  of 
office. 

The  Members  and  Delegates-elect 
rose  and  the  Speaker  administered  to 
them  the  oath  of  office. 


ADMINISTERING   OATH   OF   OFFICE 
TO  DALE  ALFORD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCORMACK]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  1) 
and  move  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  reported  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  adm4nister  the  oath 
or  office  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansaa, 
Mr.  Dale  Auord. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  the  final 
right  of  D.\LK  Alford  to  a  seat  In  the  88th 
Congress  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  when,  elected,  and 
said  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers  and  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath  In  relation  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  is  in  accord  with  existing  prec- 
edents and.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  this  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  an  inquiry  on  a  point  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
previous  order  has  been  moved  and  there 
is  no  debate,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  are  we  not  entitled  to  40  minutes 
debate? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  precedents, 
the  40-minute  rule  does  not  apply  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  rules.     " 

The  question  Is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAJORITY  LXlADmi 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I  have 
been  directed  to  report  to  the  House  that 
the  Democratic  Members  hp-^e  selected 
as  majority  leader  the  genu  man  from 
Massachusetts    I  Mr.    John  W.   McCor- 

BfACKl. 

MINORITY  LEIADER 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  conference,  I  am 
directed  by  that  conference  to  officially 
notify  the  House  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  the  Honorable  Charlbs  A. 
Hallecx,  has  been  selected  as  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alford  1.  appear  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  take  the  oath 
of  office. 

Mr.  ALFORD  appeared  in  the  well  of 
the  House  end  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


ELECTION  OF  CLERK.  SERGEANT- 
AT-ARMS.  DOORKEEPER.  POST- 
MASTER AND  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  <H.  Res.  2),  which  I  send  to 
tlie  desk,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  Ralph  R.  Roberts,  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  be,  and  he  la  hereby,  chosen 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr..  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  be,  and  he  U  hereby,  chosen 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

That  William  M.  Miller,  of  the  SUte  of 
Mississippi,  be.  and  he  la  hereby,  chosen 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Houm  of  Represents  tires; 

That  H.  H.  Morris,  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, be.  and  he  la  hereby,  chosen  Po«t- 
mn.stcr  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves; 

That  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp.  D.  D., 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  be.  and  he  Is 
hereby,  chosen  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
substitute  to  the  resolution,  but  before 
offering  the  substitute  I  request  that 
there  be  a  division  of  the  question  on  the 
resolution  so  that  we  may  have  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  Chaplain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  election  of  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp  as 
Chaplain. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  minority  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rcsoh^d.  That  Harry  L.  Brookshlre,  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  William  R  Bonsell.  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

That  Tom  J.  Kennamer,  of  the  State  of 
Mi.ssouri,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen  Door- 
keeper of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives; 

That  Beecher  Hes."*.  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  be. 
and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen  Postmaster  of  Uie 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute. 

The  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Prick  1. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  officers 
elected  appear  in  the  well  of  the  House. 
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The  ofSeers-elect  presented  themselves 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath 
of  office. 


NOTIFICATION     TO     SENATE     OF 
ORGANIZATION  OF  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILC3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  4)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  Inform  that  body  that  a  quorum 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  assem- 
bled: that  Sajc  Ratbubit,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  has  been  elected 
Speaker;  and  Ralph  R.  Roberts,  a  citlaen  of 
the  State  of  Indiana.  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  86th  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  5)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Re$olved.  That  a  oommlttee  of  three  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  a  quoriun  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  Congress  Is  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication  ^tttat  he  may  :>« 
pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  t6. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wias  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  to  notify  the 
President  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  McCoiuiack;  the  gentle- 
man from  mmois,  Mr.  Piicb;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Hallkck. 


AUTHORIZING   THE   CLERK   TO    IN- 
FORM   THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
ELECTION  OF  THE  SPEAKER  AND 
1  THE    CLERK   OF   THE   HOUSE   OP 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  6)  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Clark  be  Instructed  to 
Inform  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  has  elected 
Sam  Ratbusn.  a  Representative  from  the 
Stata  of  Texas.  Speaker,  and  Ralph  R.  Rob- 
erta, a  citizen  of  the  Stata  of  Indiana,  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  RepretsentaUves  of  the  86th 
Congrt 


The  resolution  wias  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  7) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  derk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  85th  Congress,  to- 
gether with  all  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1046,  as 
amended,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  adopted 
as  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  86th  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MINORITY     EMPLOYEES     OP     THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  leader,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  8) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1029.  as  amended,  six  minority 
employees  authorized  therein  shall  be  the 
following-named  persons,  effective  January 
7.  1050,  untU  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
House,  to-wit:  Harry  L.  Brookshlre  and 
WiUlam  R.  Bonsell,  to  receive  gross  compen- 
sation of  $16,600  per  annum,  respectively; 
Tom  J.  Kennamer,  to  receive  gross  compen- 
sation of  $13,760  per  annum;  Beecher  Hess, 
to  receive  gross  compensation  of  $12,100 
per  anntim;  and  James  P.  GrlfRn  (minority 
pair  clerk),  to  receive  compensation  at  the 
basic  rata  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATIONS,    AS     REPRESENTA- 
TIVES IN  CONGRESS 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the    following    communications    which 
were  read  by  the  clerk: 

HOX7SX  or  RCFKXSENTATIVZS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Sovetnber  12,  1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratvukh, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Snt:  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
this  day  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  my  resignation  as  Representa- 
tive In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  13th  District  of  Massacbusetta, 
effective  November  13,  1058. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RICHABO  B.  WiCCLESWORTH. 

DxcEicBZB  29, 1058. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbttsn, 
Speaker  o/  f^«  House, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.   Sfkaxxk:  Z  hereby  resign   as   a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  Statas,  effective  at  12  o'clock  mid- 
night. December  31,  1958. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HnntT  J.  Latham. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES  OP  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MllliS.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Price, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I 
offer  the  following  resolution  (H.  Res.  9) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration : 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives., 


Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Omar  Burleson  (chairman),  Texas;  Samuel 
N.  Priedel,  Maryland:  Robert  T.  Ashmore. 
South  Carolina;  Wayne  L.  Hays.  Ohio;  Paul 
C.  Jones,  Missouri;  George  M.  Rhodes.  Penn- 
sylvania; John  Leslnskl.  Michigan;  Frank  E. 
Smith.  Mississippi;  Prank  Thompson,  Jr., 
New  Jersey;  Watkins  M.  Abbitt.  Vh^lnla; 
Carl  Elliott.  Alabama;  Edith  Green.  Oregon; 
Robert  A.  Everett,  Tennessee. 

Committee  on  Rules:  Howard  W.  Smith 
(chairman),  Virginia;  William  M.  Colmer. 
Mississippi;  Ray  J.  Madden.  Indiana;  James 
J.  Delaney.  New  York;  James  W.  Trimble, 
Arkansas;  Homer  Thomberry,  Texas;  Rich- 
ard Boiling.  Missouri;  Thomas  P.  CNelU, 
Jr..  Massacbusetta. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means :  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  (chairman),  Arkansas:  Aime  J.  Porand, 
Rhode  Island;  Cecil  R.  King,  California: 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  Dlinols;  Hale  Hoggs. 
Loalsian  i;  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  New  York;  Btirr 
P.  Harrison,  Virginia;  Prank  M.  Karsten. 
Missouri;  A.  S.  Herlong.  Jr..  Florida;  Frank 
Heard.  Texas;  Thaddetis  M.  Machrowlcz, 
Michigan;  James  .B.  Prazler.  Jr..  Tennessee; 
William  J.  Green,  Jr..  Pennsylvania;  John  C. 
Watte,  Kentucky;  Lee  Metcalf,  Montana. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Clarence 
Cannon  (chairman).  Missouri;  George  H. 
Mahon,  Texas;  Harry  R.  Sheppard.  Cali- 
fornia; Albert  Thomas,  Texas;  Michael  J. 
Klrwan,  Ohio;  W.  P.  Norrell,  Arkansas- 
Jamie  L.  Whltten,  Mississippi;  George  W. 
Andrews,  Alabama;  John  J.  Rooney,  New 
York;  J.  Vaughan  Gary,  Virginia;  John  E. 
Pogarty.  Rhode  Island;  Robert  L.  P.  Sikes. 
Florida;  Prince  H.  Preston.  Georgia;  Otto  E. 
Passman.  Louisiana;  Louis  C.  Rabaut.  Michi- 
gan; Sidney  R.  Yates,  Illinois;  Fred  Marshall, 
Minnesota;  John  J.  Riley,  South  Carolina; 
Joe  L.  Evins,  Tennessee;  John  P.  Shelley, 
California;  Edward  P.  Boland.  Massacbusetta; 
Don  Magnuson.  Washington;  William  H. 
Natcher.  Kentucky;  Daniel  J.  Flood.  Penn- 
sylvania; Winfleld  K.  Denton.  Indiana;  Tom 
Staed,  Oklahoma:  Hugh  Q.  Alexander,  North 
Carolina;  Charles  A.  Boyle,  Ullnols;  Alfred 
E.  Santangelo,  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  quesUon  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution,  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

House  Resolution  10 

Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
dally  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADMINISTERING  OATH  OP  OFFICE 
TO  HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  11 

Whereas  Dkan  P.  Tatlob,  a  Representative- 
elect  from  New  York  from 'the  31st  District 
thereof,  has  been  unable  from  sickness  to 
vp/peta  in  person  to  be  sworn  as  a  Member 
of  the  House,  and  there  being  no  contest  or 
question  as  to  his  election:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker,  or  deputy 
named  by  him.  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  adminlstar  the  oath  of  office  to 
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■aid  DxAir  P.  Tatlos  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital.  Albany,  N.  T..  and 
that  the  said  oath  be  accepted  and  received 
by  the  House  as  the  oath  of  office  of  the  said 

JJKAN  p.  TftTLOB. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  following  statement  of  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  House  Reso- 
lution 11.  86th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
the  Honorable  Donald  Stephen  Taylor,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Troy, 
N.  T.,  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the 
Honorable  Dean  P.  Tatlor. 
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ADMINISTERING  THE  OATH  OP  OF- 
FICE T^HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  12)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  Danixx.  A.  Reed,  a  Representative- 
elect  !rom  New  York,  from  the  43d  District 
thereof,  has  been  unable  from  sickness  to 
appear  In  person  to  be  sworn  as  a  Member 
of  the  House,  and  there  being  no  contest 
or  question  as  to  his  election:  Therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker,  or  deputy 
named  by  him,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  said 
IUnxxl  a.  Rzzd  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  that  the  said 
oath  be  accepted  and  received  by  the  House 
as  the  oath  of  office  of  the  said  DAmEi.  A. 
Rexo. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  House  Resolution  12,  86th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Taber.  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Reed. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  join  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  has  been  assembled  and  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  that 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make  has  per- 
formed that  duty.  The  President  asked 
us  to  report  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
deliver  his  message  at  12:30  o'clock  p.m., 
January  9,  1959,  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  Houses. 


PROVIDING  FOR  JOINT  SESSION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  assemble  in  the  hall  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  on  Friday,  January  9,  1959, 
at  12:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  such  communications  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  pleased 
to  make  to  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


RECESS  ON  JANUARY  9. 1959 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday, 
January  9, 1959.  it  may  be  in  order  for  the 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any  time 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  13)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  during  the  86th  Coninress 
the  tommlttee  on  Appropriations  shall  be 
composed  of  50  Members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  REFERENCE  OF 
BILLS  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  concerning  the 
introduction  and  reference  of  bills  today. 

As  Members  are  aware,  they  have  the 
privilege  today  of  introducing  bills. 
Heretofore  on  the  opening  day  of  e  new 
Congress  several  thousand  bills  have 
been  introduced.  It  will  be  readily  ap- 
parent to  all  Members  that  it  may  be  a 
physical  impossibility  for  the  Speaker  to 
examine  each  bill  for  reference  today. 
The  Chair  will  do  his  best  to  refer  as 
many  bills  as  possible,  but  he  will  ask  the 
indulgence  of  Members  if  he  is  unable  to 
refer  all  the  bills  that  may  be  intro- 
duced. Those  bills  which  are  not  re- 
ferred and  do  not  appear  in  the  Record 
as  of  today  will  be  included  in  the  next 
day's  Record  and  printed  with  a  date  as 
of  today.  The  Chair  feels  that  he  should 
make  this  statement  at  this  time  so  that 
Members  of  the  House  may  understand. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  JOINT  SESSION 
OP  CONGRESS  JANUARY  9 

The  SPEAKER.  After  consultation 
with  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
and  remembering  the  terrific  jams  we 
have  had  on  tlie  floor  on  occasion  of 
joint  sessions  of  the  Congress,  with  the 
consent  and  appioval  of  the  floor  leaders 
the  Chair  announces  that  on  Friday  the 
doors  immediately  opposite  the  Speaker 
will  be  open  and  the  doors  on  the  Speak- 
er's left  and  right,  and  none  other. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  of  the  House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Carrell.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

Senate  Resolution  a 
Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  to 
Join  such  committ«?e  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  wait 
upon  the  President  of  theTJnited  States  and 
Inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each  House 
Is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  is  ready 


to  receive  any  communication  he  may   be 
pleased  to  make. 

Senate  Resolution  S 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  14)  and  Mk  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Re.tolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  subcommittees  thereof  be 
authorized  to  alt  during  sessions  and  re- 
cesses of  the  B6th  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  COMPENSATION 
OF  COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  resolution  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution    IS 

Resolved.  That  standing  committees  of 
the  Hjuse  shall  have  authority  to  approTC 
the  employment  and  compensation  of  com- 
mittee employees  from  January  3,  1959.  or 
such  subsequent  date  as  their  service  com- 
menced. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  ta 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.   Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

I>EPA»TMENT  or  State. 
Washington.  December  10,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Ratbuen. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Speakeb:  I  take  pleasure  in 
transmitting  to  you  the  text  of  a  diplomatic 
note  dated  November  20.  1B58.  from  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy  which  quotes  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  West 
Indies.    The  text  of  the  note  is  as  follows: 

"Her  Majesty's  Charg«  d'Affalres  ad  In- 
terim presents  his  compliments  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  Inform 
Mr.  Dulles  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  in  the  West  Indies." 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"Resolved.  That  this  Government  notes 
with  appreciation  and  gratitude  the  cordial 
greetings  and  affirmation  of  friendship  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  conveyed  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  77  passed  by  the  2d  session  of  the 
85th  Congress  of  the  Qovernment  of  the 
United  States." 

Sincerely  yours. 

WiujAM  B.  MACorsR.  Jr.. 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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RESIGNATION 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

NovKMBnll,  1088. 
The  Honorable  BAM  Ratbttkm, 
House  of  Representait-tvea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAB  BCb.  Speaksb:  I  regret  very  much  that 
it  is  neceasary  for  me  to  withdraw  as  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  NATO  Psrllamentary  Conference 
to  be  held  in  ParU  next  week. 

I  appreelate  the  he  nor  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  in  appointing  me  to  represent  the 
House  of  Repreeentai.tves  at  this  conference 
and  regret  that  this  decision  is  necessary. 
Sincerely  your*, 

Svauft  J  McCartht, 

Member  of  Congress. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  UNITED  STATES 
GROUP  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
TREATY  PARLIAMENTARY  CON- 
FERENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  punsuant  to  the  order  of 
the  House  of  August  23,  1958,  empower- 
ing him  to  accept  resignations  and  to 
appoint  commissions,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House,  he  did,  on  November  11,  1958. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
689.  84th  Congress,  appoint  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
Mr.  McOovuN.  to  All  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Mlzmeaota.  Mr.  McCaitht. 


COMMTTTEE   ON   UN-AMERICAN 

AcnvmEs 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  85th  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties reported  to  and  flled  with  the  Speak- 
er statements  of  fact  concerning  the  re- 
fusal of  Donald  Wheeldin  and  Harvey 
O'Connor  to  appear  In  response  to  sub- 
penas  and  to  testify  before  duly  consti- 
tuted subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  he  did,  on 
January  1. 1959,  puisuant  to  the  manda- 
tory provisions  of  Public  Resolution  123. 
75th  Congress,  certify  to  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney, southern  dlstrl<;t  of  California,  the 
statement  of  facts  concerning  the  said 
Donald  Wheeldin,  and  to  the  UJ5.  attor- 
ney, district  of  New  Jersey,  the  statement 
of  facts  eorkcernins  the  said  Harvey 
0'ConiK>r. 


EMPLOYEES    OF    THE    HOUSE    AND 
THEIR     RESPECnVE     COMPENSA- 
TIONS,    ETC.  —  COMMUNICATION 
FROM  THE  CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  read,  and  together  with  the 
accompanying   papers,   referred   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration: 

Janttabt  7.  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Spcakek, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sim:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  loa.  103,   104,  and  111  of  title  3 
of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States,  I 
CV 2 


have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port for  the  period  from  July  1,  1987.  to  June 
80,  1968,  both  ineliulve,  giving  names  of 
statutory  and  oontlngent-fund  employees  of 
the  House  and  their  respective  ocxnpensa- 
tions.  including  clerks  to  Members,  the  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  and 
from  certain  specific  appropriations. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Robebts, 

Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


LIST  OF  REPORTS— COMMUNICA- 
TION FROM  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  which  was  read,  and, 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Jaituart  7,  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakxk, 
House  of  Representatitfes. 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  rule  m,  clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith  a  list  of  reports  which  It  Is  the 
duty  of  any  officer  or  department  to  make  to 
Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RALPte  R.  ROBESTS, 

Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE 
AGENCY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  House: 

Janttart  7, 1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakes, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  received  In 
the  Clerk's  office  on  October  31,  1958,  and 
said  to  contain  the  11th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  cov- 
ering Housing  activities  for  the  calendar 
year  1957. 

Respectively  yom^, 

Ralph  R.  Robebts, 
Clerk,  VS.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPE/KER.    The  Clerk  will  read 
the  message  of  the  President. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
802(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  the  11th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
covering  housing  activities  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1957. 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSEyHOWER. 

The  Whiti  House.  October  31, 1958. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  and  the 
accompanying  papers  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


LEND-LEASE  OPERATIONS   (H.  DOC. 
NO.  449.  B5TH  CONG.) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House: 

Jaituakt  7,  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  SPtAxat,, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sta:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  sealed  enveloped  addressed  to  the  Speaker 


of  the  Rouse  of  Itepreaentatl'ves  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  reoelv«d  In  the 
Clerk's  office  on  November  25,  1968.  and  said 
to  contain  the  S9th  report  to  Oongreas  on 
lend-lease  operations  for  ttie  oaJendar  vear 
1957. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Robebts, 
,    Cl^rfc.  V.S.  Hou^  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  read 
the  message  of  the  President. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  The  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the 
39th  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease 
covering  the  calendar  year  1957. 

Most  of  the  countries  are  making 
scheduled  payments  on  their  lend-lease 
accounts.  '  During  1957.  collections  and 
credits  on  these  accounts  amounted  to 
$28,340,686.34,  comprising  payments  of 
$13,996,262.83  on  principal  and  $14,344,- 
423.51  on  interest. 

All  of  the  lend-lease 'silver  returned  to 
the  United  States  during  1957  had  not 
been  assayed  by  December  31, 1957.  The 
amount  assayed  totaled  89,779,704.01  nne 
troy  ounces. 

Details  on  these  and  other  lend-lease 
activities  are  provided  in  the  report. 

DwiGHT  D.  ElSEMHOWXR. 

The  White  House,  Novewiber  24, 1959. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  The  message  and  the 
accompanying  papers  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


MIDDLE  EAST  (H.  E)OC.  NO.  43) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House : 

jAJfTTABT  7,  1959. 

The  Honorable  the  Spkakxk. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Str:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  received  In 
the  Clerks  office  on  September  9.  195**.  and 
said  to  contain  the  third  report  to  Congress, 
covering  activities  through  June  30,  1958,  in 
fxu^heranoe  of  the  purposes  of  the  Joint 
resolution  to  promote  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Robebts, 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  read 
the  message  of  the  President. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  third 
report  to  the  Congress  covering  activities 
through  June  30,  195^  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Joint  Resolution  to 
Promote  Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  This  report  supplements  the 
first  and  second  reports  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  on  July  31.  1957,  and  March  5, 
1958. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  September  9,  1958. 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  message  and  ac- 
companying papers  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
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HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDINQ 
COMMISSION 


The  SPEAKER.  Piirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  40  United  States  Code  175  and 
176.  the  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Mr.  Vinson,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Auchin- 
CLoss,  as  members  of  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission  to  serve  with  him- 
self.   

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HERMAN  P, 
EBERHARTER 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  16)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
■  profound  sorrcfw  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able HotMAN  P.  EBERHARTEB,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  SID 
SIMPSON 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  17)  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Sid  Simpson,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  J.  HARRY 
MCGREGOR 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  a  reso- 
lution to  Uie  desk  (H.  Res.  18)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Harkt  McGregor,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  as  a  further  mark  of  resjject  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  I'b'clock  and  51  minuted  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Friday,  January  9.  1959, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  following  executive  communica- 
tions were  submitted  subsequent  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  85th  Congress: 

2259.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 


of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  27.  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanjring  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  South  Kingstown  and  Westerly.  R.I.,  pre- 
pared under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3. 
1930.  as  amended  and  supplemented  (H.  Doc. 
No.  30):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  five  illustra- 
tions (pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-863,  ap- 
proved September  2,  1958) . 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  May  22.  1958,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations,   on    an    interim    report   on    Illinois 

'  Waterway.  111.  and  Ind..  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors. House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.8.  Senate, 
adopted  March  16.  1943.  and  March  24.  1966. 
respectively  (H.  Doc.  No.  31):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  eight  Illustrations  (pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-863,  approved  September 
2. 1958). 

2261.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  3.  1958.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Red  Wing 
Harbor.  Minn.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  UjS.  Senate, 
adopted  March  24,  1956,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  27,  1956  (H.  Doc. 
No.  32);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  illustra- 
tion (pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-863,  ap- 
proved September  2,  1968) . 

2262.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  audit  of  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1958,  pursuant  to  the  Qovernment  Corjxjra- 
tlon  Control  Act  (31  y.S.C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
450);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed  (pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  698,  85tb  Cong.,  agreed  to 
August  23,  1958). 

2263.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  supervised  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  841 
(H.  Doc.  No.  453) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  (pursuant  to  H.  Res.  698,  85th  Cong., 
agreed  to  August  23,  ;958). 

2264.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 
1957,  pursuant  to  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  841)  and  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
53)  (H.  Doc.  No.  456);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  (pursuant  to  H.  Res.  698.  85th  Cong., 
agreed  to  August  23,  1958). 

2265.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Corpo- 
ration, General  Services  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958,  pursuant 
to  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  US.C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No.  456);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  (pursuant  to  H.  Res.  698, 
85th  Cong.,  agreed  to  August  23,  1958). 

2266.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  ttie 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  30,  1958,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  sxu-vey  of  Shem  Creek,  Char- 
leston Harbor,  S.C.,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  24,  1946  (H. 


Doc.  No.  36);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  an 
illustration  (pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-863, 
approved  September  2,  1068). 

2267.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  U.S.  Army, -dated-  October  21, 

1958,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  an  Illustration  on  a 
review  of  reports  on  Stonlngton  Harbor. 
Maine,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  June  27.  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  S6): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  one  Illustration 
(pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-863,  approved 
September  2.  1958). 

2268.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
841  (H.  Doc.  No.  467);  to  the  Committee  oo 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  (pursuant  to  H.  Res.  698,  86th  Cong., 
agreed  to  August  23,  1968) . 

[Submitted  January  7.  19S9\ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports which  It  Is  the  duty  of  any  officer  or 
department  to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant 
to  rule  in,  clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No.  23);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2.  A  letter  *rom  the  Clerk.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, transmitting  a  report  for  the  pe- 
riod from  July  1,  1967.  to  June  30.  1968.  both 
Inclusive,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  paira- 
graphs  102.  103.  104.  and  111  of  Utie  2  of 
the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

3.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  the  repent  of  operations  of  the 
Postal  Savings  System  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1068,  pursuant  to  section  1 
of  the  ,act  of  June  28,  1910  (H.  Doc.  No.  11); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CItU 
Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Agricultural 
Credit  Services,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  covering  Jur- 
isdiction over  the  Puerto  Rlcan  hurricane  re- 
lief loans,  as  required  In  section  8  of  Public 
Resolution  No.  74,  70th  Congrese,  approved 
E>ecember  21.  1928  (45  SUt.  1067) ,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
by  Public  Law  692.  84th  Congress,  approved 
July  11.  1956  (70  SUt.  626);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

5.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  Information'  relative  to  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
"Cemeterlal    expense."    for    the    fiscal    year 

1959,  with  reference  made  to  letter  dated 
Octot>er  30.  1968.  pursuant  to  section  3670  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  UjB.C. 
665) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

6.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  audit 
of  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service.  Veterans' 
Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  1068.  pur- 
suant to  section  2007  of  the  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1957  (38  UB.C.  Supp.  V.  4007) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  38) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

7.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  audit 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958.  pursuant  to  31  VB.C.  03.  SI 
use.  67.  31  use.  841.  and  12  U-8.0.  11411 
(H.  Doc.  No.  39);  to  the  Committee  on  Oot- 
ernment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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•.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  AmerleaB 
Legion,  transmitting  a  oopy  of  proceedings 
of  the  40th  Annual  National  Convention  of 
the  American  Legion,  held  In  Chicago,  lU.. 
September  1-4,  1958,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
249,  77th  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  40);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  Ulustratlons. 

9.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  National  Ad- 
jutant, Disabled  American  Veterans,  trans- 
mitting reporu  and  proceedings  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  August  11-16,  1968,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  249,  77th  Congress.  Also  report 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  for  Its 
last  preceding  annual  year,  ending  December 
81,  1967,  pursuant  to  section  9,  Public  Law 
068,  approved  July  16,  1942  (H.  Doc.  No.  41); 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

10.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Cotmcll  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  transmitting  the 
Sixth  Special  Report  of  the  CouncU.  on  the 
operations  and  policies  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  fcr  the 
a-year  period  AprU  1.  l»S6-March  31,  1068, 
pursuant  to  secUon  4(b)(6)  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc. 
No.  42);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

11.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Serrice,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  concern- 
ing agreemenU  concluded  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
AssUtance  Act  of  1064  (PubUc  Law  480,  83d 
Cong.),  pursuant  to  Public  Law  128.  8Sth 
Congreas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

12.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  For- 
eign Acrlculturml  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  agree- 
menU concluded  during  September  1968 
under  tttle  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  (Public 
Law  480,  8Sd  Cong.) .  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
128.  85th  Congrcaa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

13.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  agree- 
ments concluded  during  October  1058  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Derelop- 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1064  (Public  Law 
480,  83d  Cong.) ,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  128, 
85th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

14.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  information 
that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  borrow 
from  any  other  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment during  the  period  of  January  1, 
1958.  to  June  30,  1958,  to  cover  the  costa  of 
the  Mexican-United  SUtes  Conunlssion  for 
the  prevention  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
pursiiont  to  the  reporUng  requirement  o( 
secUon  3,  PubUc  Law  8.  80th  Congress  (21 
U.S.C.  114d);  to  the  Committee  on  Agricia- 
ture. 

16.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  statement  of 
no  significant  developments  to  report  for 
month  of  July  relaUng  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
for  the  control  and  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  pursuant  to  section  3,  Public 
Law  8,  80th  Congress  (21  UJS.C.  114d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

16.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  August  relating  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
for  the  control  and  the  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  piirsuant  to  section  3, 
Public  Law  8,  80th  Congress  (21  tJ.S.C. 
114d);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

17.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  September  relating  to  the  coopera- 
tive program  of  the  United  States  with  Mex- 


ico for  the  control  and  the  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  piuvuont  to  section 
S,  PubUc  Law  8,  80th  Congress  (21  UjS.C. 
114d) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

18.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
.reau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 

President,  transmitting  a  report  of  appropria- 
tions and  transfers  made  to  cover  the  fiscal 
year  1968  cost  of  salary  Increases  granted  by 
Public  Laws  85-422,  85-426,  85-462,  85-684, 
and  85-838,  pursuant  to  section  206(c) ,  Pul>- 
lic  Law  85-472;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

19.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  for  the  need  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

30.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  repbrt  for  the  need  for  sup- 
plemental estimate  o(  appropriation  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  for  the  fiscal  yeaii  1059.  pursuant  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.8.C.  666);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

31.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  for  the  need  of  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriations  for  sev- 
eral omces  and  departments  shown  on  a 
separate  listing,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes.'  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
666);   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

22.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  for  the  need  for  a  sup- 
piemen  Ul  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the 
Poet  Office  Department  for  "Transportation," 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

23.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  showing  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Standards"  fo^  the  fiscal  year  1959,  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  indicating  a  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  eectlon  367#  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  OS  amended  (31  UJS.C.  666);  to  the 
Committee  on  AM>ropriations. 

24.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  ExAutive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  for  the  need  for  a  sufi- 
plemental  estimate  of  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  "Unemployment 
compensation  (or  veterans  and  Federal  em- 
ployees" for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  pvusuant  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

25.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion to  the  CivU  Service  Commission  for 
"Annuities,  Panama  Canal  construction  em- 
ployees and  Lighthouse  Service  widows"  for 
the  fiscal  year  1^59,  pxirsuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Appropriations. 

26.  A  letter  ttttn  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  tat  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  "Salaries  and  expenses. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration"  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1959,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  UJS.C. 
665) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

27.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 


tions to  the  Department  of  Heiath,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  "Salarlee  and  expenses. 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959,  pursuant  to  sectlcm  3670  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
666 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlationa. 

28.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  repyort  for  the  need  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  "Hospitals  and  medical  care"  for  the 
flscal  year  1959,  ptirsuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

29.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  for  the  need  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States  for  pubUc 
assistance,"  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  tc  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Appropriations. 

30.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Oflce  of 
Field  Administration."  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  pursuant  to  sectkm  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  UjS.C.  668);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

31.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  at  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau 
of  Old -Age  and  Survivors  Instirance,"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to  section  9679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C 
665.) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

32.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  <rf  the 
President,  transmitting  a  ref>ort  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion for  "Compensation  and  pensions"  few  the 
fiscal  year  1959,  has»been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  UJS.C.  665);  to  t|ie  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

83.  A  letter  from'  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  for  a  need  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  "Inpatient 
care"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  666);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

34.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tions for  "Inpatient  care"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950  to  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstratloB,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

35.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  for  the  need  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  for 
"Outpatient  care"  to  the  Veterans'  Adminla- 
tratlon  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  US.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

36.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "General 
operating  expenses"  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
puivuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  6G5);  to  tlie 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 
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37.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
for  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstrfttlon  for  "Out- 
patient care"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

38.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Main- 
tenance and  operation  of  supply  depots"  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amende<t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

39.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  State  for  "Emergencies 
In  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service,"  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Qommittee  on  Appropriations. 

40.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 

^  President,    transmitting    a    report    for    the 

need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  State  for 
"Operation  and  maintenance,"  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
piirsuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

41.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  ExecuUve  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  phys- 
ical facilities,"  National  Park  Service,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to  section  3679 
Of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

42.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
need  for  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
prlaUon  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Operation  and  maintenance,"  South- 
western Power  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

43.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  665);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

44.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Division  of  Disburse- 
ment." for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to 
secUon    3679    of    the    Revised    Statutes     as 

'      amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

46.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
'  for  "Porebt  protection  and  utillzatloh.  Forest 
Service."  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuant  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

46.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
need  of  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 


tion to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

47.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion to  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  "Expenses,  supply  distribution"  and  "Op- 
erating expenses.  National  Archives  and  Rec- 
ords Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  666);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

48.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion to  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  "Operating  expenses.  Public  Buildings 
Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

49.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  Report  for  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion to  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator," for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  SUtutes. 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

50.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  need 
for  a  8Ut>plemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  "Medi- 
cal care.  Navy,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

51.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  the  monthly  re- 
port of  the  General  Sales  Manager.  June 
1968.  concerning  the  policies,  activities,  and 
developments,  including  all  sales  and  dis- 
posals by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

62.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  monthly  re- 
port of  the  General  Sales  Manager.  July  1958. 
concerning  policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
ments. Including  all  sales  and  disposals  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  to  tte 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

53.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  the  Augrust  1958 
report  of  the  Oeneral  Sales  Manager,  con- 
cerning policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
ments, including  all  sales  and  disposals  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

54.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  the  September 
1958  report  of  the  General  Sales  Manager, 
concerning  policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
ments. Including  all  sales  and  disposals  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

55.  A^letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  three 
violations  by  Forest  Service  officers,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

56.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  report  of 
an  overobllgatlon  to  the  State  conservation- 
ist of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  I>enver 
Colo.,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  by  section  1211 
of  the  General  Appropriation  Act,  1951;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

67.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  Unlte<^  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
Standard  Form  132:  Apportionment  and 
Reapportionment  Schedule,  for  appropria- 
tion account  0590107,  "Salaries  and  expenses 


General  Accounting  Office,  1959."  indicating 
a  necessity  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
under  Public  Law  85-462.  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Increase  Act  of  1058.  and  Public  Law 
85-426.  pursuant  to  section  (e)(1)  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended 
(31  use.  665) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations.. 

68.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  68  reports  covering  84 
violations  of  section  3679,  Revised  Statutes, 
and  Department  of  Defense  Directive  7200.1, 
"Administrative  Control  of  Appropriations 
Within  the  Department  of  Defense,"  pur- 
suant to  section  3679(1)  (2),  Revised 
Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

59.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  restoration  of  unot>llgated  balance* 
previously  withdrawn,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  8.  general  regulation  No.  181, 
dated  March  21.  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

60.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  ClvU  Aero* 
nautlcs  Board,  transmitting  a  report  of  a 
violation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

61.  A  letter  from  the  bixlget  officer.  Fed- 
eral Kome  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Standard  Form  143 :  Budget  Status 
for  the  period  ending  September  80.  1968. 
for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  ^n^ 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Inrurane* 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  section  63C  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-34. 
dated  July  25.  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

62.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  report  of  an  overobllgatlon  by  the  Act- 
ing Director,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.C..  pursuant  to  section  8679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropnatlons. 

63.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certification  as 
to  adequacy  of  soli  axirvty  and  land  classlflea- 
tlon  as  required  by  the  1954  Approprtatkm 
Act,  Saucellto  Irrigation  District,  CallfomU. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Congrew; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

64.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certification  as 
to  adequacy  of  sell  survey  and  land  classi- 
fication as  required  by  the  1954  Appropria- 
tion Act,  PortervUle  Irrigation  District.  Cali- 
fornia, pursuant  to  Public  Law  172.  83d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

66.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  certification  as  to 
adequacy  of  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion as  required  by  the  1954  appropriation 
act.  Vernal  unit,  central  Utah  project  Utah 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Congress;' 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

66.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  over- 
obllgatlon for  the  second  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  1968  from  the  appropriation  2080003 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,"  pursuant  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-34.  and  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

67.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  over- 
obllgatlon for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  1958  from  the  appropriation  2080002 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,"  pursuant  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-34,  and  section  3870 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

68.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  violations  occurred  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
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ministration  hospital.  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  ptir- 
suant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  VB.C.  665(1)  (3),  subsec.  (h) 
of  that  statuta) ;  to  the  Committae  on  Appro- 
priations. 

60.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  violations  occurred  at  the  VA  center.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  3670  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  subsection 
(t)(a).  and  subsection  (h)  of  that  statute; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

70.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative 
Liaison.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting the  quarterly  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  assigned  or  detailed,  pursuant  to 
section  8031(c).  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code;, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

71.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Leglslktlve 
Liaison.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  Air  Force  military  con- 
struction contracta  awarded  for  the  period  of 
January  1  through  June  30.  1058.  pur- 
suant to  section  506,  Public  Law  85-241;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

72.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative 
Liaison.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting a  report  entitled  "Semiannual  Re- 
search and  Development  Procurement."  for 
the  period  from  January  1  to  June  30, 
1958.  pursuant  to  section  IV  of  Public  Law 
657,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

•78.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  the  second  semiannual  report 
of  Department  of  the  Army  contracta  for 
military  construction  covering  period  JanU' 
ary  1  through  June  30.  1068.  pxirsuant 
to  section  605.  Public  Law  86-341;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Serrices. 

74.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmltUng  a  report  of  the  num- 
ber of  officers  on  duty  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  Oeneral  Staff  on  June 
SO,  1058.  piirsuant  to  section  201(c).  Public 

-'Law  681,  81  at  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

75.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Research 
and  Development.  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  the 
Army  research  and  development  contracta, 
•60,000  or  more,  covering  period  of  January 
1  through  June  30,  1058.  pursuant  to 
secUon  4,  Public  Law  667,  83d  Congress,  chap- 
ter 883,  3d  session;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

78.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilisation,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  of  Federal  contributions  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1958,  pursuant 
to  subsection  201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1050;  to  the  OoB.mlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

77.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Moblllcatlon,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  of  Federal  contributions  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30.  1068,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  301(1)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1050;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

78.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics) ,  transmitting 
a  report  by  the  Depcutmenta  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  the  period  from 
January  1  through  June  80,  1068,  listing  new 
contracta  negotiated  by  authority  of  sections 
2304(a)  (11)  and  2304(a)  (18),  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3304(e) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

70.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  14th  semiannual 
report  of  paymenta  made  for  correction  of 
military  or  naval  records  January  1  through 
June  30,  1058,  ptirsuant  to  Public  Law  330, 
83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

80.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chief.  Bvireau 
of    Tarda    and    Docks,    Department    of    the 


Navy,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Navy  covering  the  period  from  January 
1  through  June  30.  1958,  for  military  con- 
struction contracta  awarded,  pursuant  to 
section  505.  Public  Law  86-241;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

81.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement)  Department 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  cover- 
ing research  and  development  procurement 
actions  of  $50,000  and  over,  for  the  period  of 
January  1  through  June  30.  1958,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  UnUed  States  Code,  section  2357; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

82.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  transmitting  an- 
nual reporta^.jf  officers  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
report  of  audit  by  Haskins  ft  Sells,  certified 
public  accountanta.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
August  31,  1958.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  630. 
74th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

88.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  survey  of  the  act's  minerals 
exploration  assistance  program  upon  com- 
petition and  small  business,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 708(e)  of  *the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1050,  as  amended;  also  review  of  the  out- 
standing voluntary  agreementa  and  programs 
established  under  section  708(b)  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

84.  A  letter  frcxn  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilisation,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting  the  quar- 
terly rejKJrt  on  borrowing  authority  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to 
section  S04(b)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  as  amen4||Kl;  to  the  C(»nmlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

85.  A  lettv  f«»n  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  46th  quarterly  re- 
port, pursuant  to  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1040;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

86.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  .con tract  awards  to  small  and 
other  business  firms,  pursuant  to  section  lOd 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  fo-S36:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

87.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting reporta  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
prime  contract  awards  to  small  and  other 
business  firms  during  the. month  of  June 
1968.  pursuant  to  section  6.  Public  Law,  268. 
84th  Congress,  which  amended  section  211 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

88.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting reporta  on  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
prime  contract  awards  to  small  and  other 
business  firms  diirlng  the  month  of  July 
1958,  pursuant  to  section  lOd  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
85-536;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

89.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
report  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington as  of  the  close  of  bxisiness  June  30, 
1058,  pursuant  to,  section  9  of  the  Export- 
Imp<M^  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

90.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  of  operations  for  the  calendar  year 
1057.  pursuant  to  secUon  17(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

01.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Ismail 
Business  Administration,  transmitting  th,e 
quarterly  report  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1058,  covering  the  progress  made  In 
liquidating  the  asseta  formerly  held  by  the 
Reconstruction    Finance    Corporation,    pur- 


suant to  the  Recon£truction  Finance  Cor* 
poration  liquidation  Act,  as  amended  (67 
Stat.  230)  and  Beorganlzatlop  Plan  No.  1 
-of  1957  (22  F.R.  4638);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cturency. 

92.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting  a  re- 
port refiectlng  estimated  obligations  by  prin- 
cipal activities  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration for  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30,  1068,  pursuant  to  section  216  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1063,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

03.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 'Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting  the 
10th  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  covering  operations  be- 
tween January  1.  :968.  and  June  30.  1958, 
pursuant  to  section  216  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1953.  as  amended  (Public  Law  168 j ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  CuiTency."~N 

04.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxu-y,  transmitting  the  Quarterly  Report 
on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Liquidation  Fund — Treasury  Department 
Activities  for  the  period  ended  September 
30.  1068,  pursuant  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Liquidation  Act,  as 
amended  (67  Stat.  230)  and  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  F.R.  4683);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

95.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  1958,  pur- 
suant to  section  15  of  the  District  of  Colum-  ^ 
bia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1046  (Public  Law  ^ 
502,  70th  Cong.):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

06.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a  report 
listing  the  names  and  salwles  of  all  em- 
ployees and  officers,  1968,  list  of  cases  heard 
during  the  period  July  1,  1057,  to  June  80, 
1058,  and  a  summary  of  obligations  and  ex- 
pendlttires  for  1058,  pursuant  to  section 
3(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  of  1047;  to  the  Oommittee  <m  Education 
and  Labor. 

97.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  10th  Semiannual  Report  of 
the  XntemaUonal  Educational  Exchange 
Program,  1948-58,  pursuant  to  section  1008 
of  Public  Law  402  (80th  Cong.);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

08.  A  letter  from. the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  transmlUlng  a  translation  of  the 
reply  which  the  American  Embassy  received 
from  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
transmitting  the  thanks  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  of  the  Mexican  Congreaa  for 
greetings  on  the  occasion  of  Pan  American 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

99.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  United 
States  Information  Agency,  transmitting  the 
lOth  semiannual  report,  covering  the  period 
from  Jcmuary  1  to  June  30,  1058,  pursuant  to 
section  1008  of  Public  Law  402  (80th 
Cong.);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

100.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  reporta  In  connec- 
tion with  the  restoration  of  balances  with- 
drawn from  appropriation  and  fundaccounta. 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  J\ily  26, 1056  (31  VJS.C. 
701-708),  and  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  No.  A-23,  dated  June  21,  1067;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

101.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Airways 
Modernization  Board,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unexpended  balances  as  of  June  30, 
1958,  and  a  report  on  the  restoration  of 
balanees  as  required  by  Jl  U.S.C.  701(a); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government ,  Opera- 
tions. 

102.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  "Re- 
port Prior  to  Restoration  of  Balances,"  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1968,  ptir- 
suant  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-23  dated  June  21,  1957;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
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108.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  .Aa- 
Blstant  Attorney  Oeneral,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  reports  In  connection 
with  the  restoration  of  balances  withdrawn 
from  appropriation  and  fimd  accounts, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  25.  1957  (31 
U.S.C.  701-708),  and  as  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  tbe  Budg^et  Circular  No.  A-d3; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

104.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  "Report '  Prior  to  Restoration  of  Bal- 
ances," pursuant  to  Public  Law  798,  84th 
Congress,  and  title  7,  GAO  Manual,  section 
2075;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

106.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  prior 
to  restoration  of  balances  previously  with- 
drawn from  the  appropriation  "Operation 
and  regulation,  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration" (1371333),  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  798,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

108.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  copies  of  reports 
prior  to  restoration  of  balances  previously 
withdrawn  from  appropriations  in  the  Treas- 
ury, piursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  798,  84th  Congress,  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

107.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  reports  with  respect 
to  restorations,  as  of  June  30,  1958,  of  pre- 
viously withdrawn  unobligated  balances, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  798.  84th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

108.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Pederal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  re- 
questing restoration  of  $336.96  from  the  un- 
obligated balance  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1946  which  has  been  previous- 
ly withdrawn,  pursuant  to  31  U.S. C.  701-708, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-23.  and 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  regulations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

109.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
copies  of  fovir  reports  prior  to  restoration  of 
balances,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  798,  84th 
Congress  (31  U.S.C.  701-708:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

110.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  contracts  negotiated  un- 
der section  302(c)  (10)  during  the  6-month 
period  ending  December  31,  1957,  and  the  6- 
month  period  ending  Jtme  30,  1958.  piu-su- 
ant  to  Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

111.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  13  re- 
ports prior  to  restoration  of  balances  as  of 
June  30,  1958.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  798, 
approved  July  26.  1956  (31  U.S.C.  701-708); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

112.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  program  for  Laos  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
Department  of  State,  for  the  fiscal  years 
1955-67;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

113.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
Of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  July  21.  1968.  regarding  the  examina- 
tion of  the  award  and  administration  of  the 
contract  with  Curtiss-Wright  Europe.  N.V., 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  use.  63),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1960  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

114.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  1987  soil-bank  programs. 


Commodity  StablllEatlon  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiue,  January  1968,  piirsuant 
to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  63).  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950  (31  UJ3.0.  67) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

lis.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  pricing  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  contract 
AP33(  600) -29507  with  Oeneral  Motors  Corp.. 
AC  Spark  Plug  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  S3),  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67).  and  the 
authority  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
examine  contractors'  records,  as  set  forth  in 
10  U.S.C.  2313(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

116.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the 
fiscal  years  1955-57.  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  UB.C.  53),  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  «(  1950 
(31  UJ3.C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

117.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Oorgas  Memorial  Insti- 
tute of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  May  7,  1928  (22  U.S.C. 
278a);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

118.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  contract  DAI-2»-0 1 7-50 l-ORD(P) -1467 
with  A.  O.  Smith  Corp..  MUwaukee.  WU., 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  63),  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67).  and  the 
authority  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
examine  contractors'  records,  as  set  forth  in 
10  U£.C.  2313(b) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations. 

119.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  general  supply  fund. 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30.  1957.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  109(e)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (5  Ufl.C.  630g(e) );  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

120.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  deficiencies  in  the  management  of  re- 
quirements and  the  control  of  related  pro- 
curement for  Hi-Valu  aircraft  spare  parts  at 
the  Sacramento  air  materiel  area.  McClellan 
Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento,  Calif.,  pursuant 
to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31 
use.  53) .  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950  (31  use.  67) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

121  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  selected  activities  of  the 
aviation  segment  of  the  Navy  supply  system, 
as  of  September  1958,  Aviation  Supply  Office, 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  AccounUng  Act. 
1921  (31  UJS.C.  53).  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

122.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  subcontracts  awarded 
to  the  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corp..  Arizona  divi- 
sion, Litchfield  Park,  Ariz.,  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  prime  contracts, 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  use.  53).  the  Accounting  and  Au- 
diting Act  of  lOftO  (31  J3S.C.  67).  and  the 
authority  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  ex- 
amine contractors'  records  as  set  forth  in  10 
U.S.C.  2313 (b):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

123.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 


of  the  review  of  the  financing  and  oonatruo- 
tion  <A  the  U.S.  poet  office  and  courthouse 
public  building  project  at  Rock  Island.  HI., 
acquired  by  the  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration under  the  lease-purchase  profram, 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  use.  53).  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.8.C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

124.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  programing,  budgeting. 
accounting,  and  reporting  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  of  May  1958.  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
53)  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  use.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

125.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the' Farmers'  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
fii>cal  years  ending  June  30.  1956.  and  1957. 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  use.  53).  and  the  AccounUng  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.8.e.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

126.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  disburs- 
ing officers  of  the  Navy  during  the  fiscal 
years  1956  and  1057.  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  MB.C.  53).  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960 
(31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovera- 
naent  Operations. 

127.  A  letter  from  ths  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  direct  distribution  pro- 
gram activities  of  the  Agricuit\u-al  Market- 
ing Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957.  pursvunt 
to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921 
(31  U.S.C.  53).  and  the  Accountta^  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U  S.C.  67);)  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

128.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  activities  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  (civil  functions).  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  the  Arkansas.  White,  and  Red  River 
Basins,  including  the  Whitney  project.  Texaa. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967.  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  UB.C.  63).  and  the  AccounUng 
and  AudlUng  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67):  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  OperaUona. 

129.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  negotiated  contracu  with  Oolllna 
Radio  Co..  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  for  AN/ ABC- 
27  airborne  radio  equipment,  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (St 
U.S.C.  53),  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1960  (31  U^.C.  67).  and  the  authority 
of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  to  examine  con- 
trsctors"  records,  as  set  forth  in  10  D.8.C. 
2313(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Oorernment 
Operations. 

130.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  pricing  of  nego- 
tiated fixed -price  subcontracts  for  aircraft  ■ 
fuel  cells  awarded  to  the  Plreetone  Tin  it 
Rubber  Co..  Los  Angelee.  Calif.,  by  the  Boe- 
ing Airplane  Co..  SeatUe.  Wash.,  and  Wichita. 
Kans..  and  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.,  under  the  Department  at  the 
Air  Force  prime  contracts,  pursuant  to  Xh» 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  loai  (31  UB.O. 
63).  the  AccounUng  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1960  (31  use.  67).  and  the  authority  at 
the  Comptroller  Gtoneral  to  examine  con- 
tractors' records,  as  set  forth  in  10  TJS.C. 
2313(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 
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131.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  tranamltting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan),  fiscal  years 
1956-67.  as  administered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Admimistration  and  its 
predecessor  agencies  undef  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operations. 

132.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  activities  of 
the  Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Mechanlcs- 
burg.  Pa..  Department  of  the  Navy,  pursuant 
to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31 
U.8.C.  63) .  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1960  (31  use.  67);  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

133.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  pricing  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  negotiated  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  with  Avtron  Manu- 
facturing. Inc.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  pursuant 
to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (81 
U.S.C.  63 ) .  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1960  (31  U.S.C.  67).  and  the  authority  of 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  to  examine  con- 
tractors' records,  as  set  forth  in  10  U.S.C. 
2313(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

134.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  transmltUng  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  settlement  of  ship- 
builders' requests  for  price  Increases  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  Oovernment  delays  in 
furnishing  plans  and  materials,  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy;  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act.  1921  (81  use.  63).  the  Accounting 
and  AudlUng  Act  of  1950  (31  U5.e.  67).  and 
the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  to 
examine  contractors'  records,  as  set  forth 
In  10  XJSC.  2313(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

136.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  In- 
ternational Oooi>eraUon  Administration, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
states  in  regard  to  the  Oeneral  Accovmtlng 
Office  report  on  their  examination  of  the 
assistance  program  for  Vietnam  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1065  through  1967,  as  administered 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration imder  the  mutual  security  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

186.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmltUng  a 
copy  of  "Beport  Prior  to  Restoration  of  Bal- 
ancea,"  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  26.  1966 
(31  UB.C.  701-708),  effective  June  30.  1967; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
Uons. 

137.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy 
ComptroUer.  Department  of  the  Nary,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  "Report  Prior  to  Bestora- 
Uon  of  Balances"  for  the  account  "Emer- 
gency fund  for  the  PrMldent.  naUonal  de- 
fense, prior  years  ( 17-11M0036.64) ."  piirsuant 
to  Public  Law  798.  84th  Congress.  31  UjB.C. 
701-708;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  fifth  report  of  the  Depart-' 
ment  of  State  on  iu  actlviUes  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdmlnlstraUve  Services 
Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  162,  Slst  Cong.,  as 
amended),  covering  the  calendar  years  1956 
and  1957.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
IV,  secUon  404(d).  Public  Law  162.  Slst  Con- 
gress, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

139.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration.  Department  of 
^tate.  transmltUng  copies  of  requests  for  the 
restcA^aUon  of  unobligated  balances  to  appro- 
priation accotuts,  ptiTHuant  to  subsection 
(a^  (2)  of  Public  Law  798,  84th  Congress,  and 
subsequent  instructions  issued  by  the  Bu- 


reau of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-28.  dated 
June  21.  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment OperaUons. 

140.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  and  the  Coast 
Guard  covering  restoraUon  of  Iialances  with- 
drawn from  appropriaUon  and  fund  accoiints 
under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, pursuant  to  section  1(a)  (2)  of  the  act 
of  July  26.  1056  (70  Stot.  648)  (31  U.S.C. 
Supp.  V.  701(a)(2)).  84th  Congress,  and  In 
accordance  with  Instructions  prescribed  In 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-23. 
dated  June  21.  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

141.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  two  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  covering  res- 
torations of  balances  withdrawn  from  appro- 
priations and  fund  accounts  luider  the  con- 
trol of  the  Treasury  Department,  pursuant 
to  section  1(a)(2)  of  the  act  of  July  25. 
1956  (70  Stat.  648)  (31  U.S.e.  Supp.  IV.  701 
(a)(2)).  84th  Congress,  and  in  accordance 
with  InstrucUons  prescribed  In  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-2S.  dated  June  21. 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
OperaUons. 

142.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  covering  res- 
toration of  Iialances  withdrawn  from  appro- 
priation and  fund  accounts  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Treasury  Department,  pursuant 
to  section  1(a)  (2)  of  the  act  of  July  25.  1956 
(70  Stat.  648)  (31  U.S.C.  Supp.  V.  701(a) 
(2) ) .  84th  Congress,  and  in  accordance  with 
Instructions  prescribed  In  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-23.  dated  June  21. 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

143.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts, 
transmitting  a  report  for  the  restoraUon  of 
$193.72,  the  amount  required  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  obllgaUon  Inciured  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966  but  which  remained  unpaid 
as  of  June  30.  1968,  pursuant  to  section 
701(2)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  No.  A-23.  dated  July  21.  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

144.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Director,  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  transmitting  reports  covering 
restoraUons  required  for  the  payment  of  ob- 
ligations as  of  July  31,  1958,  in  accordance 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No. 
A-23.  dated  July  21^1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

145.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commission- 
er. Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting 
the  final  report  dated  October  28.  1968.  on  the 
following  claim:  James  Strong,  et  al.,  as  the 
Representatives  and  on  behalf  of  all  members 
bj/  blood  of  the  ChippevM  THt>e  of  Indians. 
Plaintiffs,  V.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  docket  No.  13-M,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
of  August  13.  1946  (60  SUt.  1056;  25  UJS.C. 
70t);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

148.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commission- 
er. Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting 
the  final  report  dated  November  26.  1968,  with 
respect  to  the  claim:  The  Quechan  Tribe  of 
the  Fort  Yuma  ReseroatUm,  Calif.,  Petition' 
er,  v.  The  United  States  of  America,  Defend- 
ant, docket  No.  86,  pursuant  to  section  21  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  August 
IS,  1946  (60  Stat.  1056;  25  U.S.C.  70t):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

147.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  ahowing 
the  Donna  IrrlgaUon  District,  Hidalgo  Coun- 
ty No.  1,  Texas,  has  applied  for  a  project  esti- 
mated to  cost  14,400.000,  pursuant  to  section 
10  of  the  Small  ReclamaUon  Projects  Act  of 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


148.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  the  second  annual 
report  relaUng  to  the  construction  of  the 
DeLuz  Dam,  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  for  the 
Fallbrook  public-utility  district,  pursuant  to 
secUon  7.  of  the  act  of  July  28.  1964.  PuWlc 
Law  547.  83d  Congress  (68  Stat.  675);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

149.  A  letter  from  the  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  status  re- 
port dated  September  26.  1958.  relating  to 
the  construction  of  the  DeLuz  Dam,  San 
Diego  County.  Calif.,  for  the  PaUbrook  pub- 
lic-uUllty  district,  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  act  of  July  28.  1954,  Public  Law  647.  83d 
Congress  (68  Stat.  575) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

160.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
tr^ihsmlttlng  the  Third  Report  of  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  consenting  to  the  renewal  of 
the  Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and 
gas.  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public  Law  185. 
the  Joint  resolution  of  July  28.  1955;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelg^  Com- 
merce. 

151.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  financial  re- 
port on  the  conomlssary  activities  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  piuvuant  to  Public 
Law  390.  Slst  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

152.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  10th  interim  report 
of  studies  carried  on  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  covering  the  causes  and  characteristics 
of  thunderstorms  and  other  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances, pursuant  to  Public  Law  657,  80th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

153.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  CommxuilcaUons  Conunission.  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  appli- 
cations and  hearing  cases  as  of  June  30.  1958. 
pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  as  amended  July  16.  1962.  by  Public 
Law  654;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

154.  A  letter  from  the  Acti^  Chairman, 
Pederal  ConununlcaUons  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog,  of  pending  ap- 
plicaUons  and  hearing  cases  as  of  July  31, 
1958.  pursuant  to  secUon  6(e)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  as  amended  Jtily  16.  1053. 
by  Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

155.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Cliairman, 
Federal  CommunlcaUons  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pendtog  appll- 
caUons  and  hearing  cases  as  of  August  31, 
1968.  pursuant  to  section  6(e)  of  the  Com- 
mimicatlons  Act  as  amended  July  16. 1952.  by 
Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

156.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Communications  Conunlssion.  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  appli- 
cations and  hearing  cases  as  of  September  30, 
1958.  purstiant  to  secUon  5(e)  of  the  Com- 
munlcaUons Act  as  amended  July  16. 1952.  by 
Public  Law  564;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

157.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Illnesa  and  Health,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  volimie  1.  entlUed  "Cur- 
rent Concepts  of  Poeittve  JCental  Health." 
and  volume  2,  entitled  "Economics  of  Mental 
Illness,"  of  the  monograph  series  of  the 
Joint  CommlBsion  on  Mental  lUnesa  and 
Health,  pursuant  to  section  304(b),  Public 
Law  182.  approved  July  38.  1065;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

168.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
under  UUe  xn  <rf  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1036.  as  amended,  for  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1958,  to  provide  war  risk  in- 
surance and  certain  marine  and  liability  In- 
surance for  the  American  public,  pursuant  to 
section  1311  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
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1936.  u  Mntnded:  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flaherlea. 

IBO.  A  letter  from  the  8eeretar7  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Commerce  on  the  activities  and 
transactions  of.  the  Administration  for  the 
period  July  1  to  September  30,  1958,  pursuant 
to  section  13  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

100.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  transmitting 
the  10th  annual  report  for  the  year  1957, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  233.  80th  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

161.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ^vll 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  the  37th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957,  pursuant  to 
section  16  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

162.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  transmltUng  a  spe- 
cial report  on  Washington  Cltv  Post  Office 
Building.  Post  Office  Depart,  ^ent.  dated 
October  1958,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  Financial  Control  Act 
of  1950  (39  I7.S.C.  794c):  to  the  Comznlttee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

,  ,,  163.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
'^  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  opera- 
tions by  Federal  departments  and  establish- 
ments in  connection  with  the  bonding  of 
officers  and  employees  under  the  provisions 
of  section  14(c)  of  the  act  of  August  9,  1955 
(6  U3.C.  Supp.  V,  14),  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

164.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  11,  1958»  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accootpanylng  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  reports  on  the 
Mississippi  River  at  and  in  vicinity  of  plat- 
tin  Creek,  Crystal  City,  and  Pestua,  Mo.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  D.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  July  14,  1953.  June  17, 
1948,  and  March  16,  respectively;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

165.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Aug\ut  18,  1958,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Mad 
River  above  Huffman  Dam,  Ohio,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
March  18,  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

166.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Kngineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  25.  1958.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
ill\istratlon  on  a  letter  report  on  Appomattox 
River  at  Hopewell,  Va.,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved  July  24, 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

167.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Kngineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  12,  1958,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  lUus- 
trations,  on  a  review  of  reports  on  Little 
Black  River,  Mo.  and  Ark.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  27,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

168.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  lettfer  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Sef)tember  16,  1968,  submitting  a  report  to- 


gether with  aceompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  report  on  Crooked 
Creek  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrison, 
Ark.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, adopted  May  28.  1946;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Public  Works. 

169.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  17,  1958,  Bubmlttlng  a  report  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  streams  in 
vicinity  of  Alien,  Tex.,  authorised  by  Flood 
Control  Act  apptroved  September  3,  1954;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

170.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  13,  1958.  subnUtting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  review  of  reports  on  Black  Fork 
of  Mohican  River,  Ohio,  requested  by  a  re.so- 
lutlon  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  29. 
1955;  to  the  Coiomittee  on  Public  Works. 

171.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  showing:  lands  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission during  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  the 
development  of  park,  parkway,  and  play- 
ground system  of  the  National  Capital  and 
its  environs  in  nearby  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, pursuant  to  section  13.  Public  Iaw 
592.  approved  July  19, 1952;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

172.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
report  for  the  month  of  October  of  the  co- 
operative progfram  of  the  United  States  with 
Mexico  for  the  control  and  the  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  pursuant  to 
section  3.  Public  Law  8,  80th  Congress  (21 
U.S.C.  114d);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

173.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
report  for  the  mimth  of  November  1958.  cov- 
ering cooperative  program  of  the  United 
States  with  Mexico  for  the  control  and  the 
eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  ptu:- 
suant  to  section  3,  Public  Law  8,  80th  Con- 
gress (21  U.S.C.  114d):  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

174.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  agree- 
ments concluded  during  November  1958 
imder  Utle  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  480,  83d  Cong.),  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  128,  85th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

175.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (Chairman,  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission)  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission 
for  the  fiscal  ywir  ended  June  30,  1958,  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  act  approved  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1929  (45  SUt.  1222;  16  UJ5.C.  715b); 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture. 

176.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  traiusmltting  reports  of  violations  of 
section  3679,  Revised  Statutes,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Directive  7200.1,  "Admin- 
istrative Control  of  Appropriations  Within 
the  Department  of  Defense,"  pursuant  to 
section  3679(1)  (2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

177.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1  through  September  30,  1958,  on 
utilization  of  foreign  cxirrencles,  pursiiant  to 
section  108,  Mutual  Security  Appropriation 
Act.  1959,  Public  Law  85-853;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

178.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number  of 
officers  on  duty  with  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Army  General  SUff  on  September  30, 


1058.  pursuant  to  Motion  201  (c) ,  PuMle  Law 
581,  81st  Congress:  to  the  Oommltte*  on 
Armed  Services. 

179.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  authorise  the  appointment  of  PhUlp 
Ferdinand  Llndeman  as  permanent  colonel 
of  the  Regular  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

180.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  traiumlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Rob- 
ert Wesley  Colglasler,  Jr.,  as  permanent  brig- 
adier general  of  the  Regular  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

181.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Air),  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  number  of  officers  above  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  th«  Navy  with  the 
average  monthly  flight  pay  authorized  by  law 
to  be  paid  to  such  officers  during  the  6- 
month  period  preceding  December  16,  1966. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  301.  approved  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

182.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defenae, 
tra^nsmitttng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  with 
respect  to  active-duty  agreements  for  BeeervA 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

183.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legtslatloa 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  3.  1960,  as 
amended,  to  continue  In  effect  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  authorised  personnel 
strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

184.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
transmltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  tonnage  composition  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  with  respect  to  vesscU.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

185.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  re- 
lates to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

186.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report  Baal 
and  Personal  Property  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  of  June  80,  19&8.  pursuant  to 
section  410  of  title  IV  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended:  to  the  Commtttaa 
on  Armed  Services. 

187.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  Btataa 
Code,  and  certain  other  laws  to  suthortae  the 
payment  of  transportation  and  travel  allow- 
ances to  escorts  of  dependents  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  under  certain  ooadl- 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Armed  Services. 

188.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relative  to  extensions  of  enlistmenta: 
to  the   Committee  on   Armed  Senrloes. 

189.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislaUon,  to  amend  title  10.  United  State* 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  each 
chaplain  malu  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

190.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  trax»mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  to  amend  title  10,  United  State* 
Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  certain  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Women's  Army  Aux- 
iliary Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  th* 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

191.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  military  cloth- 
ing and  textile  material  to  contractors  for 
use  In  the  performance  of  United  States  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 
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192.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaod 
legislaUon  to  authorize  the  crediting  of  cer- 
tain service  for  purixwe  of  retired  pay  for 
nonregular  service,  and  for  other  purpoaer. 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicee. 

193.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  lO.  United  States 
Code,  by  repealing  secUon  7474.  which  grants 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  authority  to 
establish  rates  of  wages  for  certain  employees 
of  naval  actlvIUes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

194.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  smend  the  act  of  June  21,  1950, 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  boards  of 
medical  officers;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

198.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  16,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  tho  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  fumifh  supplies  and  services  to  foreign 
and  domestic  aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

196.  A  letter  from  tie  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  certain  medals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

197.  A  letter  from  tie  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislaUon  to-establlsh  a  peacetime  limitation 
on  the  niunber  of  lieutenant  generals  in  the 
Marine  Corps:  to  ths  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

198.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legUlaUon  to  establUh  a  career  pattern  for 
officer-lawyers  in  the  Regular  officer  struc- 
ture of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  and  for  other 
purpoaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

199.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative 
Liaison.  Department  ol  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  number  of  offloera. 
lieutenant  colonel  and  atiove.  by  age  and 
grade  receiving  flying  pay  on  August  31.  1958, 
together  with  the  aveiage  monthly  amount 
of  such  pay  during  the  period  from  March  1 
1958.  through  August  31,  1958,  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  301,  79th  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servi<%s. 

900.  A.  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  reptut  of  pur- 
chases and  contracts  made  under  authority 
of  clause  (11).  subsecUon  (a)  of  section  2304 
of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  for  experl- 
menUl,  developmenUl,  or  research  work,  for 
the  period  of  May  19,  1968.  to  November  19, 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services! 

201.  A  letter  from  Uie  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  for  the  year  1958 
as  required  by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

202.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Kconomic  Affiiirs.  transmitting  the 
final  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  on  major 
changes  in  the  mutual  security  program  as 
required  by  section  613  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
rule  XI  of  the  Ho^e  cf  RepresenUtives;  to^ 
the  Committee  on  Fj^ign  Affairs. 

203.  A  letter  froni  tJie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Vstates.  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  revlewi  as  of  June  1967,  of  the 
slum  clearance  and  lirban  renewal  program 
which  Is  admlnistereli  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
AdmlnlstraUon  through  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Housing  andtHome  Finance  Agency, 
pursuant  to  MUe  81,  bnlted  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 53.  and  title  31.pnlted  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 67;  to  the  Confcnlttee  on  Government 
Operations.  I 

2C4.  A  letter  ft-omVhs  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  ol  the  wage  acoounUng 
and  unemployment  contribution  collection 


activities  of  the  Railroad  Jtetlrement  Board,* 
January   1958,  pursuant  to  tlUe  81,  United 
States  Code,  ssctlon  88,  and  Utle  81,  United 
States  Code,  section  67;  to  the  Committee  on 
Gktvemment  Operations. 

205.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gcne^l 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  acUvities  of  the  Supply  De- 
partment, Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Calif., 
pursuant  to  31  U.8.C.  53  and  31  UJS.C.  67; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
Uons. 

2C6.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  s  report 
on  the  audit  of  accounts  of  Marine  Corps 
disbursing  officers  for  the  fiscal  years  ended 
June  30.  1956  and  1957,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
53  and  31  U.S.C.  67;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

207.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  ellglbUlty  requirements 
for  burial  in  national  cemeteries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

208.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  secUon  1107  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  goods  and  services  by  any  deftartment 
or  independent  establishment  to  the  owner 
of  an  aircraft  or  his  agent  in  an  emergency, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

209.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  report  on  backlog  of  pending  appli- 
cations and  hearing  cases  as  of  October  31. 
1958.  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  as  amended  July  16,  1952. 
Public  Law  564;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

210.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  FMeral 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  Information 
on  licensed  hydroelectric  projects  and  on 
personnel  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  approved  Augtist  26,  1935;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

211.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  following:  Major  natural  gas  pipelines 
map,  June  30,  1958;  typical  electric  ^llTs. 
clUes  of  50,000  population  and  more,  1958; 
and  hydroelectric  power  resotuxes  of  the 
United  States,  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

212.  A  letter  from  the  Surgeon  General, 
Public  Health  Service,  Deptutment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  National  Conference  on  Public 
Health  Training  held  on  July  28-30,  1958, 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Health  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1956,  Public  Law  911,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

213.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  72d  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

214.  A  letter  from  the  national  secretary- 
treasurer.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  transmitting  the  annual  audit 
and  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1958,  purstiant  to  secUon  15(a)  and  section 
16,  Public  Law  606,  83d  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  govern  the  salaries  and  personnel 
practices  for  teachers,  certain  school  officers, 
and  other  employees  of  the  dependento 
schools  of  the  Department  at  Defense  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to 
ths  Ccnnmlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

216.  A  letter  tmm  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
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of  Engineers,  Department  of  .the  Army,  dated 
October  24.  1958,  submitting  a  reixnt.  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trattons,  on  a  review  of  report  on  Cadron 
Creek,  Ark.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  May  15,  1946;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

217.  A  letter  from  the  director,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  transmitting  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  American  Legion  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  period  ending  October  31,  1958, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  47,  66th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

218.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  transmitting  the  third 
annual  report  for  1958,  pursuant  to  section 
114,  Public  Law  870,  84th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

219.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  - 
President,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959,  as  required  by  section  8679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  665);  to  the  fCommlttee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

220.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  Department  -of  State  for  "Op- 
eration and  maintenance."  International 
Boundary  said  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  for  the  fiscal  year  1951». 
as  required  by  secUon  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  UjS.C.  6P5);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

221.  A  letter  from  the  Dlre<?tor,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
"Management  of  lands  and  resources,"  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  as  required  by  section  8679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (81  XJS.C.  665) ; 
to  the  Ccmimlttee  on  Appropriations. 

222.  A  letter  from  the  DlrectCM-,  Biireau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  appropriation 
to  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses."  few  the  fiscal  yetu- 1969,  as  required 
by  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

223.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  appropriation  to 
the  Department  of  Latx>r  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security," 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  required  by  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  UJS.C.  666) ;  to  the  Cc»nmittee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

234.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Btireau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmltUng  a  report  covering  the  appro- 
priaU<m  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
"Military  persormel,  Navy,"  1969.  as  required 
by  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  US.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  ♦ 

228.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  apiMT>prlatlon 
to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  "Mili- 
tary personnel.  Air  Fwce,"  1969,  required  by 
aeeUon  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

226.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Biu-eau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  "SuppOTt  of 
United  States  prisoners,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  pursuant  to  secUon  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  T7.S.C.  686);  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Appro|»latione.| 

327.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report   covering  the  appro- 
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prlation  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons." 
for  the  fiscal  year  1059.  required  by  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  UJS.C.  666),  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-462:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

228.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  at- 
torneys and  marshals."  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  as  required  by  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  US.C.  665); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

229.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  "Medical  care.  Navy,"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959,  as  required  by  section.  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
n.S.C.  665) :  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

230.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  a  quan- 
tity of  agar  held  in  the  national  stockpile, 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  section  3(e)  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling 
Act  (53  Stat.  811).  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
98b(e));  to  the  Cooimlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

331.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  OSA  operations  In  the 
production  of  abaca  during  fiscal  year  1958, 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Abaca  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  Public  Law  683,  81st  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

232.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Cfivil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  on  the  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  stockpiling  program  for  the 
period  January  1  to  June  30,  1958,  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act,  Public  Law  520. 
79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

233.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report  cov- 
ering the  professional  and  sclentiflc  posi- 
tions established  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, pursuant  to  Public  Law  313,  80th  Con- 
gress, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

234.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the  31st 
report  on  property  acquisitions  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  30.  1958.  pursuant  to 
subsectien  20l!(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

235.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legisla- 
tive Liaison.  Department  of  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  on  "Progress  of 
the  Flight  Training  Program."  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  act  of  August  1.  1956  (ch. 
830)  (70  Stat.  804);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

236.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  proF>osal  to  trans- 
fer a  40-foot  motorboat,  hull  No.  15816  and 
engine  No.  671-147343.  to  the  Woodrldfee 
Congregational  Church,  of  Cranston.  R.I., 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 7308  and  7308(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

237.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  report  for  the  6- 
month  period  ending  December  31.  1958,  of 
the  Army  aviation  personnel  above  the  rank 
of  major;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

238.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  45th  an- 
nual report  covering  the  calendar  year  1957 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs 14  and  20  of  section  8  of  an  act  mak- 


ing appropriations  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  go^'ertunent  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1914.  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 
March  4.  1913;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

239.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  "Twentieth  Semiannual 
Report  on  the  International  Educational  Ex- 
change Program."  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1008  of  Public  Law  402  (80th 
Cong.):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

240.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Depar|;ment  of  State,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

241.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  an  itemized  re- 
port covering  transactions  during  the  fiscal 
year  1958.  for  account  of  the  Pershing  Hall 
Memorial  fund,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June 
28.  1935  (49  Stat  426.  sec.  3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

242.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  audit  of  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Columbia  River  power  system  and  related 
activities  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1958.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  63  and  31  US.C. 
67;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

243.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  St^ites,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  review  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion contract  No.  AT(  11-1) -613  with  Con- 
sumers Public  Power  District,  pursuant  to 
31  use.  53  and  42  U.S.C.  2206;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

244.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  rei>ort 
on  the  review  of  requirements  determina- 
tions and  related  procurement  for  ground 
communication-electronic  (C-E)  equipment. 
Rome  Air  Force  Depot  (RAFD),  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  63 
and  31  U.S.C.  67;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Ofwratlons. 

245.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress and  Chairman.  Permanent  Committee 
for  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Devise,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

246.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  second  an- 
nual report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects, pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  authoriz- 
ing act  of  April  11.  1956  (70  Stat.  105);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

247.  A  letter  from  the  Surgeon  General, 
Public  Health  Service.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  conference  broadly  representative 
of  groups  Interested  In  and  Informed  about 
the  needs  for  advanced  nursing  education, 
to  assist  him  in  appraising  the  effectiveness 
of  the  tralneeshlp  program,  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  financing  by  means  of  a  Fed- 
eral-State matching  formula,  and  to  recom- 
mend extension  or  modification  of  the  law 
as  now  written,  pursuant  to  title  n  of  the 
Health  Amendments  Act  of  1956  (Public 
Law  911.  84th  Cong);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

248.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  of  all  set- 
tlements of  property  loss,  incident  to  service, 
members  of  Army.  Navy^Alr  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps,  and  civilian  ejgiployees,  durfng  the 
fiscal  year  1958.  beginning  July  1.  1957.  and 
ending  June  30.  1958.  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  2732(f);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


240.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Pa«tmut«r 
General,  transmitting  a  report  of  Vb»  elalms 
paid  by  the  Post  Office  Department  under  th« 
provlslona  of  the  Federal  Tort  CSUims  Act 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968:  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

250.  A  letter  from  the  Commlaaionar,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Semce.  De 
partment  of  Justice,  tranamltting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens  who 
have  been  found  admissible  into  the  United 
Stotes.  pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (U)  (I) 
(11 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

251.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Nitturallzatlon  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  tranamttting  copies  ctf 
orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens 
where  the  authority  contained  In  section 
212(d)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Mation- 
allty  Act  was  exercised  in  their  behalf,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

252.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Senrice.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  oopiss  of 
orders  entered  in  casee  of  certain  aliens 
where  the  authority  contained  In  section 
212(d)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
allty  Act  was  exercised  in  their  behalf,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  ImmlgrS' 
tion  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

263.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Serrloe.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens  where 
the  authority  contained  in  section  212(d)  (8) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  their  behalf,  pursuant  to  section 
212(d)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  NaUon- 
allty  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

254.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens  who 
have  been  found  admissible  into  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  secUon  ai2(a)(a8)(I) 
( 11 ) ,  of  the  Immigration  and  Mationallty 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

255.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  NaturalizaUon  Senrice.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  o( 
orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens  who 
have  been  found  admissible  into  *Jie  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  2ia(a)  (28)  (I)  (11) . 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

256.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  JusUce,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  of  cerUln  aliens  who 
have  been  found  admissible  into  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11) , 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

257.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  request 
dated  October  16.  1958.  for  the  withdrawal 
In  the  case  of  Agostino  Sbrana.  A-10a89044, 
involving  suspension  of  deporUtlon,  ptinu- 
ant  to  secUon  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Inunlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

258.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens 
where  the  authority  contained  in  section 
212(d)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  was  exercised  in  their  behalf,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.    ^ 

259.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natvu-allzatlon  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  request 
for  withdrawal,  made  In  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 15.  1958.  in  the  case  of  Pablo  or  Paul 
Martinez,  A-3086784.  Involving  suspension  of 
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deportaUon.  pursuant  to  section  944(a)(1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  MatlonaUty  Act  of 
1962;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Jtidlclary. 

300.  A  letter  from  Xbm  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  NaturallBatloB  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmlttlnv  the  re- 
quest of  withdrawal  in  the  case  of  if»n4 
Theodore  Max  Blanke.  A-1107736.  Involving 
siispension  of  deport&tion,  made  In  lettM' 
dated  July  15,  1958.  pursuant  to  section  19(c) 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5.  1917. 
as  amended;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

361.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens  who 
have  been  found  admissible  Into  the 
United  States.  pursuant  to  sectioti 
212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

362.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Serrlce.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  334  re- 
ports, in  alphabetical  order,  concerning  indi- 
viduals admitted  to  the  United  States  not- 
withstanding affliction  with  tuberculoeis. 
pursuant  to  section  6  ol  the  Immigration  Act 
of  September  11.  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

268.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  trsnsmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Hectlon  2734  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  statute 
of  limitations  in  the  ciiae  of  certain  foreign 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

264.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report,  pursuant  to  section  2673,  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

265.  A  letter  from  tho  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  receipt  of 
payment  from  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  owners  of  the  SS.  lliamna. 
In  full  settlement  of  a  claim  for  damage  to 
the  CO-40423,  pursuant  to  14  U.S.C.  647(b), 
approved  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiuy  on  October  81,  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

266.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  a  re- 
port listing  the  tort  claims  approved  for  pay- 
ment In  the  fiscal  year  1958,  pursuant  to 
title  28.  United  3Utes  Code,  section  2673;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

367.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islaUon.  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  James  A. 
Beplat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

268.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
Va.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion of  claims  paid  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  for  the  peri<xl  from  July  1,  1957, 
through  June  30.  1958.  pursuant  to  section 
3673  of  title  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  JiuUciary. 

369.  A  letter  from  the  chainnan,  board  of 
directors.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  aoootmts 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1958,  pursuant  to 
section  14.  paragraph  (b).  Public  Law  740, 
81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

370.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  OSA  during 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  pursuant  to  tlUe  38.  sec- 
tion 2673,  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

271.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  all  oi»iwi|if 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  during 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  under  part  3,  secUcm  404. 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (88  U.S.O. 
3673):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


373.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  United  States 
Court  at  Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  the 
court's  opinion  rendered  November  6,  1958, 
In  the  ease  of  WUbraham  Academy  t.  The 
United  States,  No.  Congreseioxuil  3-86,  in  ac- 
cordance with  inrrvlslons  of  sections  1492  and 
3609  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  2699,  84th  Congress; 
to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

273.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  correspondence 
regarding  the  case  of  WUbraham  Academy  v. 
The  United  States,  No.  Congressional  2-55, 
referring  to  letter  dated  November  5.  1958. 
correcting  the  date  of  the  court's  opinion  to 
read  October  31.  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

274.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  rnlted  States,  transmitting  a 
report  and  re<iommendatlon  concerning  the 
claim  of  Ellis  Timber  Company  v.  The  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  April  10,  1928 
(43  Stat.  413;  31  U.S.C.  236) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

275.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trannmitting  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  concerning  the 
claim  of  the  Sterilon  Corporation  v.  The 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  April 
10.  1928  (45  Stat.  413;  31  U.  S.  C.  236) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

276.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  Lois  K.  Alexander;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

277.  A  lettex  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  Financial  Management, 
transmitting  the  report  for  fiscal  year  1958  of 
amounts  paid  and/or  received  under  section 
9802,  9803,  or  9804  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  pursuant  to  secUon  9805  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

278.  A  letter  from  the  Assifitaht  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  the  report  of 
claims  paid  under  section  2572  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  for  fiscal  year  1958,  pur- 
suant to  section  2673  of  Utle  28.  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

279.  A  letter  from  the  Afsl-.tant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of 
claims  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
pursuant  to  secUon  2732(f)  of  titte  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

280.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitUng  the  annual  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958,  on 
activities  of  the  Federal  aid  in  fish  restora- 
tion program,  pursuant  to  section  11  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  August  9,  1950 
(64  Stat.  430;  16  UB.C.  777);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

281.  A  letter  from  the  AdminlstraUve 
Assistant,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  report  regarding  posiUons  in  grades 
16,  17,  and  18  of  the  general  schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  several  public  laws  of  the  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

282.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglsIaUon 
to  provide  certain  administrative  authorities 
for  the  National  Security  Agency,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

283.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
the  proposed  bill  to  provide  for  suitable  works 
of  art  in  Federal  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

284.  A  letter  trom.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Tennessee  Valley  Auttaor- 
ity.  transmitting  the  3&tta  annual  report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  executive  Secretary. 
National  Advisory  Oommlttee  for  Aeronau- 
tics, transmitting  a  report  covering  the  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  the  National  Advisory 


Committee  for  Aeronautics  during  the  period 
January  1.  1958.  to  June  30.  1958,  pursuant 
to  10  VS.C.  3304(a)  (11)  and  (16);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting 
the  eighth  annual  report,  pursuant  to  section 
12(c)  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  1950  (Public  Law  831,  81st  Cong.);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  ActivlUes. 

387.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
bined Statement  of  Receipts,  Expendltives. 
and  Balances  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958,  pursuant  to 
the  specific  requirements  of  section  16  of  the 
act  of  Jxily  31,  1864  (5  UJS.C.  364)  and  sec- 
tion 114  of  the  act  of  September  13,  1960  (31 
US.C.  66h);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

288.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
ot  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  re- 
volving credit  fund  transactions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1958,  pursuant  to  secUon 
IC  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  June 
18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984,  986;  26  VS.C.  470) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul4^ 
Affairs. 

289.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  SetUement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  to^nsmltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islaUon  entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1«48,  as  amended,  to  provide 
compensation  for  certain  World  War  II 
losses";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

290.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  a  statement  of 
all  Judgments  rendered  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  year  ended  Octo- 
ber 4  1958.  tbe  amount  thereof,  the  parties 
in  whose  favor  rendered,  and  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  nature  of  the  claims,  pursvuurtr-to  sec- 
Uon 791(c),  title  28,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

291.  A  letter  from  the  ezecuUve  director, 
the  American  National  Theatre  and  Academy, 
transmlUlng  a  copy  of  the  minutes,  reports, 
etc.,  including  iU  subsidiary,  the  Greater  New 
York  Chapter  of  ANTA,  for  the  year  1968;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

293.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  statement  of  the  compromise 
settlements  effected  diuing  the  year  1958 
under  the  act  of  July  3,  1948  (Public  Law 
886,  80th  Cong.,  62  Stat.  1231  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  673,  84th  Cong.,  70  Stat.  513,  50 
UJS.C.  App.  sees.  1981-1987):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

293.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  information  rela- 
tive to  scientific  or  professional  positions  as 
authorized  in  the  Department  by  section 
12(d)  of  Public  Law  86-462,  p\u«uant  to  sec- 
Uon 3  of  the  act  of  August  1,  1947  (Public 
Law  313,  80th  Cong.);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

294.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  of  overobligaUoB  of 
the  appropriation  "Military  personnel.  Army, 
1957."  pitfsuant  to  section  3679(1)  (2),  Re- 
vised Statutes,  and  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  7200.1,  "Administrative  Control  of 
Appropriations  With  the  Department  of  De- 
fense"; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

296.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  a  violation  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  occm-rlng  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  In  accordance  with  64  Stat. 
768,  for  the  period  of  Julyl  to  September  30, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

396.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  United 
States  Soldiers'  Home,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  vlolaUon  of  secUon  8679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  con^eming  United 
States  Soldiers'  Home  capital  outlay  funds 
transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Knglneers,  De- 
partment at  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  85th  Congress,  2d 
session: 

Mr.  HARRIS :  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  (Rept.  No.  2705).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  pertaining 
to  legislative  control  of  Federal  positions 
and  salaries.  (Rept.  No.  2706).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

.  Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Report  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  and  Study  the  Operations 
and  Enforcement  of  the  Hatch  Political  Ac- 
tivities Act  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
406,  85d  Congress.  (Rept.  No.  2707).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures. 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Campaign  Expenditures,  1958.  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  656,  85th  Con- 
gress. (Rept.  No.  2708).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McCORMACK:  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration.  Re- 
port pertaining  to  International  cooperation 
in  the  exploration  of  space.  (Rept.  No. 
2709).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houre  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McCORMACK:  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration.  Re- 
port pertaining  to  United  States  and  outer 
space.  (Rept.  No.  2710).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Report  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  99  pertaining  to  Independ- 
ent Regulatory  Commissions  (Rept.  No.  2711 ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Forty-second  Re- 
port pertaining  to  Government  programs  in 
International  education  (Rept.  No.  2712). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 56  pertaining  to  price  discrimination 
In  distribution  of  dairy  products  (Rept.  No. 
2713).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN :  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 56  pertaining  to  law-enforcement  ac- 
tivities affecting  small  business  (Rept.  No. 
2714).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN :  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 56  pertaining  to  the  definition  of 
small  business  (Rept.  No.  2715).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 56  pertaining  to  small  business  prob- 
lems In  the  aluminum  Industry  (Rept.  No. 
2716).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 56  pertaining  to  problems  in  the 
poultry  industry  (Rept.  No.  2717).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Slate  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Final  report  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  56  (Rept.  No.  2718).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Report  piirsuant  to 
House  Resolution  251  pertaining  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Act;  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (Rept. 
No.  2719).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OBRIEN  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  1.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the  di- 
version of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr  IKARD: 

H.R.  2.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  tax 
adjustment  for  small  business  and  for  per- 
sons engaged  in  small  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  3.  A  bill   to  establish   rules  of  inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H.R.  4.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  nuclear-powered  Icebreaking  vessel  for 
operation  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By    Mr.    BOGGS: 

H.R.  5.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  private  In- 
vestment abroad  and  thereby  promote  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures for  foreign  economic  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania:' 

H.R.  6.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 

HJR.  7.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  equipment  and  provide  certain  serv- 
ices to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use  at 
the  Fifth  National  Jamboree  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 

H.R.  8.  A  bill  to  promote  and  to  establish 
policy  and  procedure  for  the  development  of 
water  resources  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  9.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  KBOGH: 

H.R.  10.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  11.  A  bill— 

OECLAXATION    AND    PURPOSE    OF    POLICT 

To  reaffirm  the  national  public  policy  and 
the  purpose  of  Congress  In  the  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  com- 
monly designated  "antitrust"  laws,  which 
among  other  things  prohibit  price  discrimi- 
nation; to  aid  in  intelligent,  fair,  and  ef- 
fective administration  and  enforcement 
thereof;  and  to  strengthen  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Antl-Prlce  Discrimination  Act  and 
the  protection  which  it  affords  to  Independ- 


ent business,  the  CongrsM  hereby  realBnns 
that  the  purpose  of  the  antltnut  laws  In 
prohibiting  price  discriminations  is  to  secure 
equality  of  opportunity  to  all  persons  to  oom- 
pete  In  trade  or  business  and  to  preserve 
competition  where  It  exlsU,  to  restore  It 
where  It  Is  destroyed,  and  to  permit  It  to 
spring  up  In  new  fields;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  12.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  special  $18,500.(XX)  7-yeex  pro- 
gram of  Federal  scholarship  and  fellowship 
grants  to  Individuals,  and  a  $3,500,000  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  to  encourage 
and  expand  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
education  of  exceptional  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

H.R.  13.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  tax 
adjustment  for  small  business  and  for  per- 
sons engaged  In  small  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  14.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  vi.* 
blind    to    self-expression    through   organiza- 
tions  of    the    blind;    to    the    Conunittee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  16.  A  bin  to  prohibit  cerUln  acta  In- 
volving the  Importation,  transportation,  pos- 
session, or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

B.JR.  16.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 

laws  relating  to  Immigration.  natxiraUaatlon. 

nationality,   and   citizenship,  and   for   other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.R.  17.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Kmployment 

Act  of  1946  to  make  relative  stability  of  prices 

an  explicit  aim  of  Federal  economic  policy; 

to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

HH.  18.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  SXLDEN: 

HR.    19.  A   bill   to   esUblUh   rules  of   in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acta  of  Congress  on  State  laws;    to  the 
Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  B4r.  AUCHINCL06S: 

H  R.  30.  A  bill  to  require  a  premarital 
examination  of  all  sppUcanta  for  marriage 
licenses  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  21.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  congressional  award  for  scientific 
achievement  to  be  granted  to  certain  Indi- 
viduals in  recognition  of  their  outatandlng 
contributions  to  scientific  endeavors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

H.R.  22.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  facilities  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  23.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewer  and  water  facilities  for  the 
Nixon  Indian  Colony.  Nev.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conuneroe. 

HJl.  24.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  real 
property  of  the  United  States  situated  In  the 
State  of  Nevada  shall  be  held  In  trxist  for 
members  <>f  the  Fort  McOermltt  Paluta  and 
Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Fort  Mc- 
Dermitt  Indian  Reservation.  Nev.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 

H.R.  25.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
because  of  age  In  the  hiring  and  employ- 
ment of  persons  by  Government  contractors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  36.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  oondlUona 
under  which  a  veteran  satisfactorily  pursu- 
ing a  program  of  education  or  training 
under    the    Veterans    Readjustment    Aaslst- 
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ance  Act  of  1052  may  change  to  a  second 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  27.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general  medical  and  stuglcal 
hospital  of  200  beds  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  38.  A  blU  to  permit  the  free  markeUng 
of  newly  mined  gold;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Hit.  39.  A  bin  to  increase  the  normal  tax 
and  surtax  exemption,  and  the  exemption 
for  dependenta.  from  $600  to  $800;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  30.  A  bin  to  prohibit  residence  re- 
qulrementa  as  conditions  for  eligibility  under 
State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS : 
HR.  31.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  1926.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

HJl.  33.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Conununlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  assist  In  the  establish- 
ment and  Improvement  of  certain  television 
broadcasUng  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HH.  33.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
'•  .^Tdlatlng  the  manufacture,  compound- 
ing. |;:  -tiilrfr.  distribution,  and  possession 
of  habu-fuiii..  -  burMturate  and  ampheta- 
mine dniga;  n  the  ^  '^mittee  on  Interstate 
and   Foreign   Coinmerfc 

H.R.  34.  A  biil  to  amend  the  liiumal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  t-  nrovide  d  23-percent 
depletion  rate  for  bauxii.^  '  Irom  deposlta 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  35.  A  bni  relaUng  to  the  crediting 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  with- 
out deposit,  of  certain  service  performed 
prior  to  April  24.  1963.  by  administrative 
enrollees  In  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HH.  36.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outalde  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing beneflto  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  37.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enu*  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  moving 
expenses  paid  by  an  employer  for  a  new  em- 
ployee shaU  not  be  Included  In  the  gross  In- 
come of  the  employee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  38.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  fhternal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provlae  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  Ipr 
amounta  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committed  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HH.  39.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  as  amended,  by  provision 
of  a  deduction  for  expenditures  for  reconver- 
sion of  structures  In  a  slum  clearance  pro- 
gram or  rehabilitation  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  40.  A  bill  to  grant  an  additional  in- 
come tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  supporting 
a  dependent  who  is  blind  or  otherwise  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  41.  A  bni  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Hit.  43.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  48.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  for  the  free  Importation  of 
wire  which  Is  to  be  used  in  automatic  iMlIng 
machines  for  baling  hay  and  other  farm 
producU;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  44.  A  bUl  to  provide  Increases  In  an- 
nuities granted  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Construction  Service  Anhuity  Act  of  May  29, 
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1944;  to  the  Conlmittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

HJR.  46.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4053  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  46.  A  bin  to  encourage  equity  Invest- 
menta  through  tax  Incentives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  47.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  personal 
exemption  for  children  placed  for  adoption; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  48.  A  bin  to  make  certitln  changes  In 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  49.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Park  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  MassachusetU,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 
H.R.  50.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior   and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  BOLAND: 
HR.  51.  A    bin   to   exempt  ultra-hlgh-fre- 
quency  television  receiving  sets  from  Federal 
excise  tax;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  52.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
HJl.  53.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1952  to  make 
the  educational  beneflto  provided  for  therein 
avaUable  to  aU  veterans  whether  or  not  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of  armed 
hostilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  54.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  a  study  of  wage 
differentials  between  men  and  women;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
HJl.  55.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  denial  of 
passports  to  persons  knoifingly  engaged  In 
activities  Intended   to  further  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  56.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United   States   Code   to    authorize   the   con- 
struction  at   the   Coast   Guard   Air  Station. 
Elizabeth  City.  N.C..  of  a  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
training  facinty;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  57.  A  bill  to  require  pllota  on  certain 
vessels  navigating  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.R.  58.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  coinage  of 
50-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of  the 
Nation's  pioneer  Iiunbermen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  59  A  bin  prohibiting  lithographing 
or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  60.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  retirement  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  involuntarily  separated  from 
positions  In  the  Canal  Zone  government  and 
the  Panama  Caned  Company,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HH.  61.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
NaUon's  pioneer  lumberjacks  with  a  likeness 
of  the  Lvunberman's  Memorial  Montunent  In 
the  Huron  National  Forest  on  said  stamp; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


HJl.  62.  A  bill  to  indemnify  drivers  of 
motor  vehicles  of  the  postal  sendee  against 
liability  for  damages  arising  out  of  the 
operation  of  such  vehicles  in  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  63.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $1,800  a 
year  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted without  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  64.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  65.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance to  the  State  of  Michigan  of  certain  land 
m  Grayling  Township.  Cravirford  County, 
Mich.,  to  be  used  for  National  Guard  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
ByMr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  66.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  legislation 
relating  to  the  purfchase  of  sliver,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  d7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  Individual  to 
deduct,  for  income  tax  purposes,  the  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  traveling  to  and  from 
work  on  public  conveyances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  68.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  charging  of 
a  fee  to  view  telecaste  In  the  home;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  69.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1552.  title 
10.  United  States  Code  and  section  301  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  to 
provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Correction  of 
Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the  Boards  of 
Review.  Discharges  and  DlsmlssaU  shall  give 
consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence  relat- 
ing to  good  character  and  exemplary  conduct 
m  civilly  life  after  discharge  or  dismissal  in 
determining  whether  or  not  to  correct  certain 
discharges  and  dismissals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
H.R.  70.  A  bill  to  prohibit  wiretapping  ex- 
cept by  a  court-authorized  Federal  officer 
engaged  in  the  Investigation  of  crimes 
against  the  security  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  71.  A  bni  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  excessive 
unemployment  in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means.  ' 

H.R.  72.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  73.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  congressional  districts  composed  of 
contiguous  and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  74.  A  bill  relating  to  the  maintenance 
and  travel  expenses  of  Judges;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  75.  A  bill  providing  for  the  design  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  76.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch 
of  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
C<»nmlttee  on  the  District  of  Coltunbla. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HR.  77.  A  bin  to  provide  a  direct  old-age 

pension  of  $75  a  month  for.every  citizen  of 

the  United  States  who  is  65  years  of  age  or 

over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HJl.  78.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  authorize  courta  of  bankruptcy  to  de- 
termine the  dlschargeabUlty  or  nondlscharge- 
abUity  of  provable  debts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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H  Jl.  79.  A  bUI  relating  to  the  In^ility  of 
the  President  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  80.  A  blll.to  improve  the  United  States 
Code  by  enacting  into  law  title  20  entitled 
"Internal  Revenue":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HH.  81.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended,  to  establish  standards  for  the 
organization  and  operation  of  Government 
advisory  groups;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HA.  82.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
to  declare  the  primacy  of  free  enterprise,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  83.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038  so  as  to  Increase  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  from  91  to  91.25;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  84.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  for  the  development  of  fine 
arts  programs  and  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COFFIN : 

H.R.  85.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  diagnostic  or  treatment  cen- 
ters in  rural  areas;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  86.  A  bill  to  amend  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  provide  that  the  exist- 
ing restrictions  on  the  amount  and  maturity 
of  real  estate  loans  made  by  national  banks 
shall  not  apply  to  certain  loans  which  are 
guaranteed  or  insured  by  a  State  or  a  State 
authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  87.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1958  to  authorize  loans  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  areas  of 
economic  disaster,  depression,  or  dislocation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DOYLE: 

H.R.  88.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552.  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  to 
provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Correction  of 
Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the  ttoards  of 
review,  discharges,  and  dismissals  shall  give 
consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence  relat- 
ing to  good  character  and  exemplary  conduct 
in  civilian  life  after  discharge  or  dismissal 
in  determining  whether  or  not  to  correct  cer- 
tain discharges  and  dismissals;  to  authorize 
the  award  of  an  exemplary  rehabilitation  cer- 
tificate^ and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  89.  A    bill    to    establish    within    the 


H.R.  94.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  th« 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
escapees  and  expellees  who,  because  of  perse- 
cution, have  fled  from  any  Communist  coun- 
try or  country  within  the  general  area  of  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  95.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  conditions  of  excessive  un- 
employment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.R.  96.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  facilities  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  97.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 

H.R.  98.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1D54  to  provide  that  certain 
tuition  payments  be  treated  as  charitable 
contributions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    HARRISON: 

H.R.  99.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal  policy 
concerning  the  termination,  limitation,  or 
establishment  of  business-type  operations  of 
the  Government  which  may  be  conducted  In 
competition  with  private  enterprise,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Comnnlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  100.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  statement 
of  amounts  expended  by  the  United  States  for 
overseas  travel  and  subsistence  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  certain  other  Federal  officers 
and  employees  shall  be  printed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  101.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  4081  and 
4082  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
include  wholesale  distributors  within  the 
definition  of  "producers"  of  gasoline,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 

H  R.  102.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  a  pension  of 
$100  per  month  to  all  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  103.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,200 

to  $1,800  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 

~^^-_niitted   each  year  without  deductions  from 

♦K«      Deneflts   thereunder;    to   the   Committee   on 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  a  new 
program  of  mortgage  insurance  to  assist  In 
financhig  the  construction,  improvement,  ex- 
pansion, and  rehabilitation  of  harbor  facili- 
ties for  boating  and  commercial  craft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  90.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing'  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  definition  of  the  term  "low-rent 
housing";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  91.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a  civilian  department  to 
be  known  as  the  Department  of  Civil  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  92.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees* Compensation  Act  to  provide  that  an 
employee  who  has  received  compensation  for 
disability  for  an  aggregate  period  of  20  years 
shall  thereafter  be  pwiid  compensation  for 
disability  for  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  J>3.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amended;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
H.R.  104.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  production  and  conservation  of  coal  in 
the  United  States  through  research  and  de- 
velopment by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to 
volunteer  flre-flghting  organizations  and  to 
volunteer  rescue  or  lifesaving  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  106.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  flood -control  reservoir  on  the  North  Fork 
of  Pound  River,  near  Pound.  Va.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  107.  A  bill  to  amend  t^le  n  of  the 
Social  Secvirity  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  60  In  order  to  become  entitled  to 
disability  insxu-ance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

B.R.  108,  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits thereunder,  when   based  upon   the  at- 


tainment of  retirement  age,  wlU  be  jwyable 
to  both  men  and  women  at  age  63;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  100.  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam  and 
reservoir  to  be  constructed  on  the  Pound 
River  near  Bartlick.  Dickenson  County,  Va., 
as  the  "John  W.  Flannagan  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir"; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H  R.  110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  any  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  United  States  has 
Jurisdiction  under  a  treaty  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  quota  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KEE: 

HR.  111.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  exceeaiTS 
unemployment  in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H  R.  112.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States  to 
hold  preferential  elections  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  office  of  President, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

HR  113  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  sererane* 
of  a  service-connected  disability  which  has 
been  In  effect  for  10  or  more  years,  except 
when  based  on  fraud:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
treat  casualty  losses  sustained  after  the  cloee 
of  a  taxable  year  as  having  been  sustained 
during  the  taxable  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  115.  A  bill  to  establish  quoU  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  62  to  50 
the  age  at  which  widows'  benefits  become 
payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR  117.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  wife 
or  widow  of  an  insured  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  living  with  him,  at  the 
time  required  for  entitlement  to  benefits,  tf 
at  such  time  they  were  separated  wltbout 
fault  on  her  part;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajs 
and  Means. 

H  R  118  A  bill  to  amend  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  9(a)  to  provide  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  transp>ort  the  body  of  a 
veteran,  who  dies  in  a  State  home  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors,  to  the  place  of 
burial  within  the  continental  limiU  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  119.  A  bill  to  provide  that  veterans 
may  accrue  educational  benefits  under  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  at 
1952  and  Public  Law  894.  8lst  Congress.  untU 
individuals  may  no  longer  be  inducted  for 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  120.  A  bill  to  amend  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  9(a)  to  provide  for  payment  of  not 
in  excess  of  $75  to  cover  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion of  a  burial  site  for  certain  deceased  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  121.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
uniforms  to  persons  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrlcea. 

H.R.  122.  A  btu  to  establish  the  Federal 
Agency  for  Handicapped,  to  define  its  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  123.  A  bill  to  amend  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  9(a)  to  permit  payment  of  the 
burial  allowance  where  discharge  require- 
ments are  or  have  been  met  through  a  change 
by  competent  authority;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  124.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  o*  the 
blind   to  self-expression   through   organise- 
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tions   of   the    blind;    to    the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Latrar. 

HJl.  125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  increase  the  deple- 
tlon  allowance  for  coal  and  lignite;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  126.  A  bill  to  provide  supplementary 
benefits  for  recipients  of  public  assistance 
and  benefits  for  others  who  are  in  need 
through  the  issuance  of  sUmps  or  certifi- 
cates to  l>e  used  in  the  acquUltion  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities;  to  provide  for  im- 
proved nutrition  for  recipienu  of  public  as- 
sistance and  others  eligible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act;  to  assist  in  maintaining 
fair  prices  and  incomes  to  farmers  by  pro- 
viding additional  outlets  for  surplus  agricul- 
tural products:  to  prevent  burdening  and 
obstructing  channels  of  interstate  commerce; 
to  promote  the  full  use  of  agricultural  re- 
sources: and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  127.  A  bin  to  create  an  Agricultural 
Research  and  Industrial  Board:  to  define  ite 
powers  and  duties:  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  volunteer  flre-flghting  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  129.  A  bin  to  amend  the  national  de- 
fense amendment,  and  for  other  piu-poeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  130.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  production  and  conservation  of  coal  in 
the  United  States  through  research  and  de- 
velopment by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KBOOH: 
H.R.  131.  A    bill    amending    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  for  reinvest- 
ment depreciation  deductions;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  132.  A  bill  to  extend  coverage  under 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system,  as  self-employed  individuals,  to  cer- 
tain individuals  who  are  employees  of  foreign 
governments  and  International  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  133.  A  bill  to  remove  inequities  by 
imposing  limiUtions  on  the  period  during 
which  the  United  States  may  retain,  with- 
out the  payment  of  interest,  overpayments 
under  secUon  722  for  taxable  years  beginning 
prior  to  January  1.  1042;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  134.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  Ux  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  e:-penses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  physi- 
cally or  mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for  him- 
self; to  the  Committee  on  Way*  and  Means. 
H.R.  135.  A  bill  to  provide  an  income 
credit  in  the  case  of  civil  service  annuities 
received  by  nonresident  alien  individuals  not 
engaged  in  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  136.  A  bill  relating  to  the  definition 
of  the  term  "bond"  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining amortizable  bond  premium  under 
section  171  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  137.  A  bUl  to  allow  a  deduction,  for 
Federal  estate  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of 
certain  transfers  to  charities  which  are  sub- 
jected to  foreign  death  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  138.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
caps  shall  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  1504 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  130.  A  bill  granting  leave  of  absence 
to  postal  employees  on  account  of  death  in 
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family;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  140.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  to  certain 
former  Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  relating  to  the  allow- 
ance of  deductions  for  certain  contributions 
made  to  community  chests,  funds,  or 
foundations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  allow  containers  for  certain 
petroleum  products  and  derivatives  to  b>e 
temporarily  Imported  without  payment  of 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  143.  A  bill  to  provide  deductions  for 
gifts  to  nonprofit  voluntary  health  irxsur- 
ance  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  144.  A  biU  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  reve- 
nues, except  in  time  of  war  or  grave  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  and  to 
provide  for  systematic  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  KEOGH: 
H.R.  145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1946,  authorizing  the  admission  of  per- 
sons from  other  American  Republics  to  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
by  authorizing  the  admission  of  persons 
from  the  Republic  of  the  PhUippines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H  R.  146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  deductions  of 
certain  commissions  paid  for  leases  on  real 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  147.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
tax  on  the  proceeslng  of  palm  oU,  palm-ker- 
nel oil.  and  fatty  acids,  salts,  and  combina- 
tions or  mixtures  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  copyright  royalties  for  pur- 
poses of  the  personal  holding  company  tax- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  from  10  per- 
cent to  5  percent  the  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  certain  truck  bodies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  re- 
laxation of  customs  supervision  as  a  safe- 
guard against  smuggling  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  151.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  tax  rates  on 
light  sparkling  wines  in  relation  to  those  im- 
posed on  other  wines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  152.  A  bin  to  provide  study  periods  for 
post-office  clerks  and  terminal  and' transfer 
clerks;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1030,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  154.  A  blU  to  establish  the  seniority 
status  of  employees  In  the  field  postal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1014,  commonly  known  as  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act,  to  make  it  applicable  to 
sales  of  commodities  made  to  governmental 
agencies  for  resale;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  156.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  registration 
of  trademarks  containing  the  words  "White 
House";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  157.  A  bill  to  provide  few  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  CoNGSEssioNAL  RECORD  to  members 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  158.  A  bill  to  make  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  library  a  public 
depository  for  Government  publications;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  159.  A  bUl  to  exempt  graduates  of  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  who 
hold  commissions  in  the  Naval  Reserve  from 
induction  or  service  under  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 
H.R.  160.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a   veterans'   hospital   in   south 
Texas;    to  the   Committee  on  Veterans'   Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund of  manufacturers  exfcise  taxes  In  certain 
cases  where  the  articles  are  exported  by  per- 
sons other  than  the  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, or  importers  of  the  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  162.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  living  in  the  area  inundated  by 
the  sudden  flood  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  construction  of  the  Falcon  Dam, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oii 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  the  crediting 
of  service  of  United  States  commissioners  for 
purposes  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.    164.  A  bUl   to  amend   title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  assistance 
thereunder  for  the  commercjaL  and  indus- 
trial  development   of   nonresidential   areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  165.  A  bill  to  grant  a  pension  of  $100 
F>er  month  to  all  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  who  are  over  62  years  of 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

H.R.  166.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charging  of 
a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  private  homes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  167.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  voluntary  health  pre- 
payment plans  or  policies:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  168.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
grants  and  scholarships  to  encourage  educa- 
tion and  training  in  the  field  of  nursing,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  169.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  serving  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  passengers  on  aircraft 
in  flight:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  170.  A  bin  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924,  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  term  insurance  held  by 
World  War  I  veterans  shaU  be  considered  as 
fully  paid  when  the  Instu-ed  reaches  the  age 
of  65;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  171.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States  Foreign  Service 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  172.  A  bUl  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (mcludlng  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  173.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  ex- 
empt certain  additional  persons  from  the 
requirements  as  to  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish language  before  their  naturalization  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  174.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  not  more  than  25,000  special  nonquota 
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Immlgrftnt  vlsaa  annually  to  certain  persons 
who  escape  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  whose  services  are  determined 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  be  urgently 
needed  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Oonuult- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  175.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment relnstirance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Kfeans. 
H.R  178.  A  bin  to  prescribe  policy  and 
procedure  In  connection  with  construction 
contracts  made  by  executive  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  177.  A  bill  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
mediation  of  disputes  between  Federal  em- 
ployee organizations  and  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
CJovemment,  to  equalize  legal  responsibilities 
of  employee  organizations  and  agencies  of  the 
UJ3.  Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  178.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  con- 
tributions and  authorize  pa3rroll  deductions 
for  prepaid  health  insurance  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  179.— A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  grant  retirement  credit 
for  certain  service  in  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  In  World  War  II,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  180.  A  bill  to  provide  credit  facilities 
for  the  use  of  fishermen's  cooperative  asso- 
ciations through  establishment  of  a  Bank  for 
Fishermen's  Coo.  eratlve  Associations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  181.  A  bill  to  provide  a  5-year  program 
of  assistance  to  enable  depressed  segments  of 
the  fishing  Industry  In  the  United  States  to 
regain  a  favorable  economic  status,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commttlee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R.  182.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Veterans'  Administration 
domiciliary  facility  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJl.  183.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
conunerce  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing Import  quotas  under  specified  conditions. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  184.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2304  of 
tlUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  Armed  Forces  to  purchase  textiles  by 
negotiated  contract,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  185.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I.  IV.  X, 
and  xrv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
further  assist  the  States  In  extending  aid  for 
medical  care  to  persons  eligible  for  public 
assistance  under  such  titles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
eliminate  certain  Inequities  and  restrictions 
and  permit  a  more  efTectlve  distribution  of 
Federal  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  187.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Btandardg  Act  of  1938  to  establish  a  »1  28 
mlnlmuffl  hovirly  wage,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  189.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  190.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  Federal  loans 
to  assist  local  communities  In  building 
modem  industrial  plants  In  labor-surplus 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


HJl.  191.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  196S  to  pro- 
vide premlimx  compensation  in  aU  cases  to 
certain  postal  field  aervlce  employees  for 
holiday  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  192.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  old-age 
assistance  otherwise  payable  to  an  indi- 
vidual thereunder  shall  not  be  reduced  on 
account  of  certain  Increases  in  any  Insur- 
ance benefits  to  which  such  Individual  Is 
entitled  under  title  II  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  193.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits thereunder,  when  based  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  retirement  age,  will  be  payable 
to  both  men  and  women  at  age  60;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Washington: 
H.R.  194.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  to  change  the  name  of  the  Fort  Van- 
couver National  Monument,  In  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  195.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  of  750  beds  at  Van- 
couver, Wash.;  to  the  Conxmlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  repair,  maintenance,  alterations,  and 
additions  to  his  residence;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MASON: 
H.R.  197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  with  respect  to  the  marking  of  imported 
articles  and  containers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  198.  A  bill  to  equalize  taxation  and 
provide  revenue;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  199.  A  bill  to  equalize  taxation  and 
provide  revenue;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  200.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  February  18,  1922,  so  as  to  transfer 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  Jvu-lsdlctlon  for  determination 
of  undue  enhancement  of  prices  by  coojjera- 
tlve  asaoclatlona  monop>ollzlng  or  restraining 
trade  and  proceedings  In  connection  there- 
with; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  201.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  1505  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  of  Federal  employees  for  un- 
employment compensation  their  accrued 
annual  leave  shall  be  treated  In  accordance 
with  State  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wa3rs  and  Means. 

H.R.  302.  A  bill  to  provide  revenue  from  an 
excise  tax  uniformly  applied  to  end  products 
of  manufacture;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R.  203.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Illinois  State 
Normal  University;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvH  Service. 

H.R.  204.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  individual  in- 
come tax  by  10  percent,  effective  January  1. 
1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  205.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  marking  of  im- 
ported articles  and  conteiners;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  206.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago,  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  test,  on  a 
3-year  basis,  the  effect  of  increasing  the  di- 
version of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  IlllnolB  Waterway,  and  for   other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HH.  207.  A  bill  to  grant  equitable  com- 
pensatory time  to  postal  employees;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


HJl.  208.  A  biU  to  provide  for  Oorerxuncnt 
contribution  toward  personal  health  aerrlc* 
benefits  for  civilian  officers  and  employMt  in 
the  United  States  service  and  their  depend- 
ents, to  authorize  payroll  deductions  for  par- 
ticipants, and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senrlc*. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlllnoU: 

H.R  209.  A  bill  to  establish  •  Rousinf 
Conservation  and  Rehabilitation  Finance 
Agency  to  provide  loan  funds  for  the  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking   and   Currency. 

H.R.  210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Int«m«l 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  in  regard  to  expendi- 
tures for  rehabilitation  and  modernisation 
of  residential  structures;  to  the  Commltt** 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  P  ATM  AN: 

H  R  211.  A  bill  to  promote  boating  lafetj 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  provide  coordination  and  ooop- 
eratlon  with  the  SUte«  in  the  interest  of 
uniformity  of  boating  laws;  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mwchjmt 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R.  212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
BO  as  to  supplement  existing  laws  afainst 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies  by  pro- 
viding that  violation*  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  shall  constitute  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  213.  A  bill  to  provide  that  oartAla 
State  agreements  under  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  may  be  mo<Ufled  to  m- 
cure  coverage  for  nonprofessional  school  dis- 
trict employees  without  regard  to  the  exist- 
ing limitations  upon  the  time  within  which 
such  a  modification  may  be  made;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Moans. 

H.R.  214.  A  bin  to  amend  tha  Saoood 
Liberty  Bond  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  tn 
Issuing  bonds  under  that  act.  prafaranca 
shall  be  given  to  tr\i«t  funds  and  other  sub- 
scrlben  seeking  to  Invest  funds  which  rap- 
resent  real  savings;  to  the  Commlttaa  <m 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  POFF: 

HR.  218.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  93S  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prorlde  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evldenca  so  aa  to 
safeguard  individual  rights  without  hamper- 
ing effective  and  InteUlgent  law  enforoa- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  216.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  217.  A  bin  to  reduce  the  spouse  bene- 
fit age  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
to  62:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstata  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  218.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Ra- 
tirement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HR.  219.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  permit  an  annuitant 
to  receive  his  annuity  even  though  he  rendara 
compensated  service  for  the  outside  em- 
ployer by  whom  he  was  last  employed  bafora 
his  annuity  began  to  accrue;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  220.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  raduoa 
the  annuities  of  the  spouses  of  retired  em- 
ployees, and  the  survivors  of  deceased  em- 
ployees, by  the  amount  of  certain  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  221.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  incentive 
for  the  employment  of  older  workers;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  222.  A  bin  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  Federal  income  tax  for  additional  State 
and  local  taxes  Impoeed  for  school  purpoaea; 
to  the  CQmmltt.ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  lir.  POWKLL: 
HH.aas.  A  bui  to  amend  tha  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1987  to  provide  fuU  an- 
nuities for  individtuOs  who  have  completed 
30  years  of  aervica;  to  provide  annulUea 
thereimder  to  equal  60  percent  of  taxable 
wages  of  the  5  yearaof  highest  earnings;  to 
the  Committee  on  IntersUta  and  Foreign 
Commerce.   . 

H.R.  224.  A  bin  to  Implement  a  treaty 
and  agreament  with  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
by  amending  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  235.  A  bin  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  fuU  anniiity  at 
age  80  or  after  serving  SO  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shaU  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  individual's 
average  monthly  compensation  for  the  S 
years  of  highest  earnings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  226.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acta 
involving  the  importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HJl.  227.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring 
the  coal  miners  and  coal  industry  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits.  Act  of  1967  to  llberaliza  the  basis 
for.  and  Increase  the  monthly  rates  of.  dis- 
ability pension  award;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  339.  A  bin  to  promote  the  aafety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads,  and 
to  protect  the  public  by  requiring  certain 
common  carriers  by  raUroad  to  Install  and 
maintain  cooununlcation  systems,  and  for 
other  purpoaea:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commarca. 

HJt.  3S0.  A  biU  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
eliminate  certain  inequities  and  restrictions 
and  permit  a  more  effective  distribution  of 
Federal  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  331.  A  bin  to  authoriae  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  NaUonal  Monu- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  233.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  securing 
of  custody  and  diapoaltton  by  the  United 
States  of  mlasiles.  roCkats,  earth  sateUltea. 
and  similar  devices  adaptable  to  miUtary 
uses,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Oom- 
mlttae  on  Sdanoa  and  Aatronautlcs. 

HJt.  383.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  tha 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  Dlinots  among 
the  States  which  may  divide  their  retirement 
systems  into  two  parte  ao  as  to  obtain  social 
aacurity  coTcrage,  under  SUta  agreement,  for 
only  thoaa  State  and  local  employeea  who 
dealra  auch  coverage;  to  the  Oomxnlttae  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  234.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9S(b)  (3) 
of  Utle  38  of  the  United  States  Coda;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  286.  A  bill  to  amend  tha  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1980  In  order  to 
provide  for  certain  educational  programa;  to 
tha  Oommlttaa  on  Scleaioa  and  Aatnuiauttoa. 
HJl.  386.  A  MU  to  prohibit  dlaorimlnatloa 
because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  employment 
of  peraons  by  Oovemmant  oontraetors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  237.  A  bUl  to  amend  tha  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  intesvat 
on  obligations  at  educational  Instltutlona 
shaU  be  exempt  from  »noome  tax;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Maaaa. 

H.R.  388.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  eo  as  to  reduce  the  rate 
applicable  to  the  first  81,000  qf  taxable  in- 
come for  taxable  year  1968  and  to  repeal  or 
reduce  certain  excise  taxes;  to  tha  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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H.R.  238.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  personal  exemption  for  tax- 
able year  1958  and  to  repeal  or  reduce  certain 
excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


H.R.  240.  A  bin  to  provide  free  barber 
service  to  all  Armed  Forces  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  241.  A  bin  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$700  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind- 
ness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  242.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5051  (a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aid 
small  business  and  discoiu-age  continued 
concentration  In  the  brewing  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  243.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  permanent 
firing  sqtiiMls  for  national  cemeteries  in  which 
btirials  are  conducted;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HR.  244.  A  bni  to  modify  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin  flood  control  plan  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a  local  protaction 
project  at  New  Athens,  HI.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  245.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  city  of 
Madison,  ni..  to  maintain,  operate,  and  con- 
struct toll  bridges  across  the  Mississippi 
River;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  246.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase  one  of  the 
Umltations  on  granta  for  construction  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  247.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  food  commodities  by  use  of  a 
food  stamp  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  248.  A  bUl  to  establish  pubUc  use  of 
the  national  forests  as  a  policy  of  Congreas. 
and'  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agrlcultiu-e. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetto: 
HJl.  249.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing the  termination  by  Presidential 
proclamation  of  the  period  within  which 
veterans  of  service  subsequent  to  Jvme  27. 
1950,  may  accrue  ellgibiUty  for  wartime  ben- 
eflta.  such  period  shaU  not  terminate  while 
individuals  may  be  Inducted  far  training  and 
aervlce  In  the  Armed  Foroaa;  to  tha  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  ROONET: 
HJl.  260.  A  biU  to  enable  the  mothera 
and  wldowa  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  now  Interred  in  cemeteries 
outside  the  continental  llmita  of  the  United 
States  or  in  Alaska  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
such  cemeteries;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  261.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Servicemen's 
Raadjtistment  Act  9f  1944  to  extend  the  vet- 
erans' guaranteed  home  locm  pipgram  for  3 
yeara,  and  for  other  piirpoaes;  4o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterana'  Affairs. 
.  HJt.  352.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
IV  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1967  to 
grant  a  pension  at  $100  per  month  to  all 
vaterans  of  World  War  I  who  are  80  years 
of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' AffaliB. 

HA.  268.  A  hUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  at  1938  to  establish  a  $1.38 
TTiintmum  hourly  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea; to  tha  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  TKAOUB  of  Texas: 
H.R.  364.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  61  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
ahusea  in  the  aoUeltatlon  of  f xmds  ftom  the 
general  public  in  the  name  of  veterana,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HA.  256.  A  hlU  to  amend  section  858  at 
title  88.  United  Statea  Code,  to  im>Tlde  for 
apportionment  of  compensation  of  veterans 


who  disappear;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  356.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  in  de- 
termining ellgibiUty  of  a  vridow  or  chUd  of 
a  deceased  veteran  for  a  pension  the  income 
limitations  appUcable  to  such  widow  or  chUd 
ShaU  be  increased  $600  for  the  year  in  which 
the  veteran's  death-occurs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affaire. 

H.R.  257.  A  bUI  to  amend  tltie  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pensions  for 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
same  basis  as  pension  is  provided  for  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  258.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  suffering  from  active  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  shall  be  deemed  to  be  perma- 
nently and  tetany  disabled  for  pension  pur- 
poses while  they  are  hospitalised;  to  the 
Committee  en  Veterans'  Affalra. 

H.R.  260.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  rates  of  peacetime  dlsabiUty  and  death 
compensation  shaU  be  tbt  same  as  the  rates 
for  wartime  dlsabiUty  and  death  compenaa- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affair*. 
HJl.  260.  A  bin  to  provide  that  no  appU- 
catlon  shall  be  required  for  the  payment  of 
statutory  awards  for  certain  conditions 
which,  prior  to  August  1.  1963.  have  been 
determined  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  be  service  connected;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  361.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  88.  XTnited 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  payment  of 
PhiUppine  pensioners;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  262.  A  bin  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"veteran  of  any  war"  in  chapter  17  of  tltie 
38,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  263.  A  bin  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  TerritOTies  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  264.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  Increased 
statutory  rate  of  oompensaUon  for  certain 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  265.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  pen- 
sion, under  appUcations  hereafter  filed,  to 
aUens  who  are  not  resident  in  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJl.  266.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1602  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  voca- 
tional rehabUltation  to  certain  veterans  in 
need  thereof  to.  overcome  the  handicap  of  a 
ouablUty  innured  in  or  aggravated  by  active 
soTice  subeequent  to  the  Korean  conflict; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.267.  A  bm  to  amend  title  38  of  tha 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  mvUtiple 
scleroeis  developing  a  10  percent  or  more 
degree  of  dlsabiUty  within  3  years  after  aepa- 
ration  from  active  service  ahaU  be  presumed 
to  be  service  connected;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  268.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterana  having  the  serv- 
ice-inctured  disabUity  of  deafness  of  both 
ears;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJl.  269.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  aUowances 
and  beneflte  to  personnel  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  who  are  United  States  clti- 
aens  and  are  assigned  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  office  in  the  Republic  of  the 
X^iillpplnea;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  S70.  A  bm  to  amend  title  38.  Uhited 
Statea  Code,  to  Increaae  the  rate  of  special 
pensicm  payable  to  certain  persons  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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HJl.  271.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  further 
period  for  presuming  servloe  connection  in 
the  caae  of  veterans  suffering  from  Hansen's 
disease  (leprosy);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' AiDTalrs. 

HH.  272.  A  bUl  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  Territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  273.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  provide 
for  the  construction  of  the  Bardwell  Reser- 
voir; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

BJl.  274.  A  bill  to  provide  waiver  of  pre- 
miums on  national  service  life  insurance 
policies  for  certain  totally  disabled  veterans 
without  regard  to  age  limitations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  275.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410(a)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  to  the  survivors  of  certain  de- 
ceased veterans  having  serious  service-con- 
nected disabilities;  to  tne  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

HJi.  276.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3011  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
new  effective  date  for  payment  of  additional 
compensation  for  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  277.  A  bill  to  amend  section  723  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  World 
War  n  veterans  an  additional  option  for  con- 
verting their  national  service  life  insurance; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Hit.  278.  A  bill  to  amend  section  311  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  afford  a 
conclusive  presumption  of  soundness  under 
certain  conditions  in  wartime  cases:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJR.  279.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  malignant  tumors  (cancer)  which 
develop  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  sep- 
aration from  active  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  280.  A  bin  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
a-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  the  psychoses  which  develop  within 
2  years  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
active  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  281.  A  bin  to  amend  section  312(3) 
of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  include  the 
reinfection  type  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
in  the  provision  relative  to  presumptive  serv- 
ice connection  for  active  tuberculous  dis- 
ease; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  282.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  210(c) 
and  355  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
stabilize  and  "freeze"  as  of  January  1.  1959, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Schedule  for 
Rating  Disabilities,  1945,  edition,  and  the 
extensions  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  283.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314(k) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
an  Increased  statutory  rate  of  compensation 
for  veterans  suffering  the  loss  or  loss  of  use 
of  an  eye  in  combination  with  the  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  a  limb;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for 
20.000  national  defense  scholarships,  and  for 
other  piurposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  285.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  approve  the 
acquisition  of  certain  lands  of  national  his- 
torical slgnlflcance,  or  of  intereste  therein 
for  highway  purposes;  and  to"  insure  that 
highway  plans  are  developed  '•rith  due  re- 
gard to  community  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


H.R.  286.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  asstire  Joint  policy  and  planning  and 
equitable  budgeting  of  exchange-of-persons 
programs  and  administrative  cooperation  be- 
tween staffs  engaged  In  carrying  out  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.  287.  A  bill   to  amend   title   XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended;  to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  288.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  nuclear-powered  Icebreaklng  vessel 
for  operation  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
H.R.  289.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  398. 
76th  Congress,  to  establish  criteria  for  utili- 
zation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
determining  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
or  modifying  any  reclamation  project,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  290.  A  bill  to  make  the  evaluation  of 
recreational  benefits  and  wildlife  develop- 
ment resulting  from  the  construction  of  any 
flood  control,  navigation,  or  reclamation  proj- 
ect an  integral  part  of  project  planning,  and 
for  other  Bmposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior an^^Kular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2^^  bni  to  include  as  creditable 
service  for  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  certain  unused  sick  leave  to  the 
credit  of  an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  292.  A  bill  authorizing  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  general  plan  for  the  comprehen- 
sive development  of  the  White  River  Basin 
to  provide  I'or  additional  hydroelectric  power 
development,  for  the  control  of  floods,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  293.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  equi- 
table tax  treatment  for  wage  earners;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  294.  A    bin    to    allow    additional    In- 
come   tax   exemptions   for   a    taxpayer    or   a 
spouse,  or  a  dependent  child  under  23  years 
of  age.  who  is  a  full-time  student  at  an  edu- 
cational    Institution     above     the    secondary 
level;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  296.  A    bni    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  tax- 
payer  to   dc-duct   certain   expenses   incurred 
by  him  In  obtaining  a  higher  education;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  296.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy .» and 
Air  Force  e<iulpment  and  to  provide  trans- 
portation   and    other    services    to    the    Boy 
Scouts   of  America   In   connection  with    the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
the  Philippines  in  1959,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  297.  A  bill  to  amend  part  IV  of  sub- 
title C  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take 
possession    of    the    naval    oil    shale   reserves, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  298.  A  bill  to  establish  San  Nicolas 
Island,  San  Miguel  Island,  and  Prince  Island, 
Calif.,  as  a  naval  petroleum  reserve,  to  be 
known  as  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  5- 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  299.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evidence,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.R.  300.  A  bill  to  protect  and  enforce  the 
constitutional   right    of    all    persons    to    the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


By  Mr.  SISK: 

H  R.  301.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis 
unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  Califor- 
nia, to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  California  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  such  unit,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    GUBSER: 

H.R  302.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis 
unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  Califor- 
nia, to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  California  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  such  unit,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr    ABERNETHT: 

H.R.  303.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance  of  certain  real  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  Association  of  the  Oldeet 
Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.304  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  eetabllsh  certain 
qualifications  foK  persons  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  provide  that  persons 
who  have  held  certain  Federal  and  State 
offices  shall  be  ineligible  for  appointment  to 
any  Federal  Judgeship  within  6  years  after 
leaving  such  offices;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  306.  A  bill  to  esUbltsh  rules  of  inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  306  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H  R.  307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
BeneflU  Act  of  1957  to  provide  a  3-year  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  active 
tuberculosis  disease  In  p>eacetlme  caees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTalrs. 

H.R.  308.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  and 
permanent  transfer  of  acreage  allotmenU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  309.  A  bill  to  create  an  Agricultural 
Research  and  Industrial  Board:  to  define  Ita 
powers  and  duties;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  310.  A  bin  to  increase  from  MOO  to 
1 1.000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemiptlons  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR  311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  to  exempt  employees 
of  certain  radio  and  television  stations  from 
the  maximum  hour  provisions  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    ADDONIZIO: 

H  R.  312.  A  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bducatlon 
and  Labor  ■^ 

HR.  313.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wage* 
by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
operation  of  industries  affecting  commerce, 
and  to  provide  procedures  for  aesUtlng  em- 
ployees in  collecting  wages  lost  by  reason  of 
any  such  discrimination:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Lat>or. 

H.R.  314.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Older  Persona 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  to  authorise  Federal 
grants  to  assUt  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  studies  and  projects  to  help 
older  persons;  and  for  other  purpoeea:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.' 

H.R.  315.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  immigration,  naturalization, 
nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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H  Jt.  318.  A  blU  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  boUday;  to  tlie  Oocnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  317.  A  biu  to  amaul  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1M8.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  eeaployess  of  employers 
who  are  engaged  In  activities  affecting  In- 
terstate commerce,  to  eliminate  certain 
exemptions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on   Education  and  LAbor. 

H.R.  818.  A  bill  to  nuthorlas  a  revision  of 
the  boundaries  of  ths  Bdlson  Laboratory  Na- 
tional Monimient.  NJ..  and  for  other  pnr- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HJt.319.  A  blU  to  provide  for  asslstanos 
to  and  cooperation  with  States  In  strength- 
ening and  Improving  State  and  local  pro- 
grams   for    the    diminution,    control,    and 
treatment  of  Juvenlio  delinquency:    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.   ALEXANDER: 
HR.  320.  A  bin  to  establish  certain  quaU- 
flcauons  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  of  the  United  SUtes;   to  ths 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AN7U80: 
HA.  321.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  make  the  bombing  of 
a  church,  synagogue,  or  other  public  build- 
ing with  an  explosive  tran^>orted  In  Intetr- 
sUte  or  foreign  commerce  a  crime  punish- 
able by  death;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 
BJt.  322.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  MOnmouth 
County,  NJ.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  AVERY: 
HH.  323.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  district  Judge  for  the  dUtrict  of 
Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HH.  334.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admU- 
slon  of  the  State  of  HnwaU  Into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  inayiar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.R.  325.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1030.  reUting  to  Fed- 
eral ship  mortgage  insurance,  in  order  to 
Include  floating  drydocks  under  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "vessel"  In  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BOOGS: 
HJl.  336.  A  bill  to  authorize  hospiUllsa- 
tlon  In  civil  hospiUls  for  retired  members  of 
the   armed   services   under  group   insurance 
sick  and  accident  pollci<».  t>ased  on  specified 
payment  of  premiums  from  retired  pay;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BOSCH: 
HJl.  327.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  es- 
UbUshment  of  volunUry  pension  plans  by 
Individuals,  to  promote  thrift,  and  to  stimu- 
late expansion  of  employment  through  In- 
vestment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  ta  provide  that  a  discharge  In  bank- 
ruptcy shall  release  a  bankrupt  from  provable 
debts  due  as  a  tax  levied  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  329.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  trf  1964  to  provide  that  no 
documentary  stamp  tax  shaU  be  Imposed 
with  respect  to  conveyances  to  which  a  SUte 
or  political  subdivision  thersof  Is  a  party;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bit.  890.  A  bni  to  Increase  the  basic  com- 
pensation which  may  be  paid  civilian  keepers 
of  lighthouses  from  $3,780  per  annmn  to 
•5.100  per  annum:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  331.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  m»*»»» 

H.R.  383.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  preven- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution  by  aUowlng 
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the  cost  of  treatment  works  for  the  al>ate- 
ment  of  air  and  stream  pollution  to  be 
amortlaed  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  Income 
tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


H.B.  383.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  334.  A  bUl  to  i»oteet  the  pubUc 
health  by  regulating  the  manufacture,  oom- 
poimdlng,  processing,  dlstrlbuUon,  and  pos- 
session of  habit  forming  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  drugs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
XntersUte  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.B.  335.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sUndards 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture governing  Imported  agricultural  food 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  COAD: 
H.H.838.  A  bUl  to  exempt  ultra-high- 
frequency  television  receiving  sets  from  Fed- 
eral excise  Ux;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  for  the  taxpayer 
if  he  or^is  spouse  is  permanently  and  totally 
disabled;  to  the  (Dommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  338.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  ai^  amorti- 
sation deduction  for  small  businesses  which 
eeUblish  or  expand  facilities  utilizing  sur- 
plus agricultural  coounodltles  in  new  indus- 
trial producu  or  usee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  339.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  change  certain 
dates  prescribed  for  mairing  Installment  pay- 
ments of  estimated  Income  tax  by  Individiials 
so  that  such  payments  will  be  due  at  regu- 
lar 3 -months  intervals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  4 

HJl.  340.  A  bill  to  amend  section  25  of  the 
Interstate  Commerbe  Act  to  provide  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  make 
regulaUons  requiring  that  freight  and  other 
cars  be  equipped  with  reflectors  or  luminous 
material  so  that  they  can  be  readily  seen  at 
night;  to  the  Committee  oa  XntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  341.  A  bill  to  amend  the 'Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
deduction  of  cerUin  expenses  Incurred  In 
the  conduct  of  an  illegal  gambling  enter- 
prise; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  342.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  343.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  prohibit 
capttirlng  or  killing  wild  horses  for  commer- 
cial slaughter  on  land  belonging  to  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  344.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
emergency  food  storage  and  distribution 
program  for  the  purpose  of  transforming 
Oovemment-owned  agricultural  commodi- 
ties tato  edible  storables  in  order  to  provide 
subsistenpe  for  large  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  SUtes  who  would  be 
destitute  in  the  event  of  a  national  or  re- 
gional emergency  or  disaster;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  348.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  advertise- 
ment In  the  District  of  Colimibla  of  the  retaU 
salss  price  of  certain  producU  used  for 
ophthalmic  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Ooltmibla. 

HJt.  840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  pension  at  the 
monthly  rate  of  $100  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Ltinch  Act  to  Increase  the  minim^^m 


protein  requirements  for  limches  provided 
under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  348.  A  blU  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HR.  349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  a  reduced  rate  of  Interest 
for  bxisiness  loans  made  to  small  business 
concerns    to   establish    or    expand   faculties 
utilizing   surplus   agricultural   commodities 
for  new  Industrial  producte  or  uses;   to  ths 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvrrency. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HJl.  360.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fish  and  wUdllfe  marine  laboratory 
and  experiment  station  in  the  central  gulf 
coast  area  of  Florida;  to  the  ^Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  DINOELL: 
H.R.  351.  A  bin  to  protect  the  righto  of  in- 
dividuals to  be  free  from  discrimination  or 
segregation  by  reason  of  race,  color,  rellgioti, 
or  national  origin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  352.  A  bUl  to  authorlne  the  Attorney 
General  to  Institute  for  the  United  SUtes  a 
civU  action  for  preventive  relief  whenever 
any  acto  have  l>een  committed  which  would 
give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  tmder  section 
1980  of  the  Revised  SUtutes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.363.  A  blU  to  declare  cerUln  rlghU  of 
aU  persons  withm  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  for  the  protection  of  such 
persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  354.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion,  national   origin,  or  ancestry;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York : 
HJl.  855.  A  bill  to  provide  that  newspaper- 
men shall  not  be  required  to  reveal  the  source 
of  their  Information  in  Federal  courU  or  be- 
fore  committees  of  Congress,  except  where 
disclosure  is  found  to  \y  necessary  In  the 
intereste  of  national  security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ELLIOTT: 
HJt.  356.  A  bUl  to  eeUblish   a   temporary 
Presidential  commission  to  study  and  report 
on  the  problems  relating  to  blindness  and 
the.  needs  of  blind  persons,  and  for  other 
purp>oees;    to  the  Commliftee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  357.  A  bill  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  by  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  assist  the  SUtes  and  Territories 
in  the  further  development  of  their  pro- 
grams of  general  university  extension  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on- Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  S&8.  A  bill  to  amend  section  831  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  treatment  of  amounte 
realized  from  the  disposal  of  iron  ore  with  a 
retained  economic  Interest;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  359.  A  blU  to  modify  the  period  of 
service  requirement  governing  the  payment 
of  pension  to  certain  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  of  cerUin  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes  adjudged  Insane  in  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  361.  A  bill  to  provide  evaluation  of 
rehabillUtion  potentials  and  rehablliUtion 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals  who  as  a 
result  thereof  can  achieve  such  ability  of 
Independent  living  as  to  dispense  with  the 
need  for  expensive  Institutional  care  or  who 
can  dispense  with  or  largely  dispense  with 
the  need  at  an  attendant  at  home;  to  assist 
In  the  astobUshment  of  public  and  private 
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nonprofit  workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>m- 
nxlttee  im  Education  and  Labor. 

HH.  362.  A  bill  to  provide  that  measure- 
ment prior  to  planting  of  cotton  acreage 
allotments  made  at  the  request  of  farmers 
shall  be  without  cost  to  them;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.PLYNT: 

HJt.  363.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;    to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

H.R.  364.  A  bin  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  of  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  365.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  in 
operation  of  industries  affecting  commerce, 
and  to  provide  procedures  for  assisting  em- 
ployees In  collecting  wages  lost  by  reason  of 
any  such  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HH.  366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

HH.  367.  A  bill  to  terminate  section  702  of 
title  vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  relating  to  reserve  of  public  works; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  368.  A  bill  to  provide  the  United  States 
With  a  gold  standard  and  redeemable  cur- 
rency, and  to  correct  other  defects  in  the 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  369.  A  bill  amending  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  and  certain  other 
acts  to  provide  that  loan  and  Insurance  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  be  administered  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HJl.  370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  deny  tax  ex- 
emption to  rural  electric  cooperatives  which 
engage  in  propaganda;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  371.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  sales  and  exchanges  of  real 
property  held  for  more  than  1  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  BO  as  to  change  the 
Interest  rate  applicable  to  loans  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  by  borrowers  of  a  fee 
to  assist  in  paying  the  administrative  costs 
incident  to  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  373.  A  bill  to  regulate  certain  Internal 
affairs  of  labor  organizations  by  providing 
processes  and  procedures  for  insuring  demo- 
cratic control  of  such  organizations  by  the 
rank-and-file  membership  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  374.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  standard  of 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
military  personnel,  to  prescribe  procedure  for 
the  determination  of  the  loyalty  of  such 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  375.  A  bill  to  restrict  military  aircraft 
maintenance,  overhaul,  and  modification 
functions  In  Government-operated  facilities 
to  performance  of  strictly  mllltery  require- 
ments that  cannot  be  procured  from  private 
enterprise;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  more  effec- 
tively for  Immigration  and  passport  secu- 
rity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Judiciary. 
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H.R.  377.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  in- 
vestigative officers  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
Intercept  and  disclose  under  stated  condi- 
tions wire  and  radio  communications  In  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  offenses  against 
the  security  of  the  United  states,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  378.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  law  exempting  labor  organizations  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  379.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  return  under 
such  section  of  amounts  payable  to  aliens 
under  trust  funds  created  by  American  citi- 
zens; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  380.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Intelligence;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  381.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
food-allotment  program  to  augment  the  diets 
of  low-income  and  needy  persons  and  fami- 
lies, to  encourage  the  constructive  utilization 
of  abundant  food  supplies,  to  Improve  the 
economic  condition  of  agriculture  and  the 
food  processing  and  marketing  industries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.  382.  A  bin  relating  to  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
Inc.,  and  the  status  of  that  organization 
under  certain  laws  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  383.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  annexa- 
tion of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  by  the  city  of  Wyandotte,  Mich.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  384.   A  bill — 

DECLARATION  AND  PUaPOSE  OF  POLICY 

To  reaffirm  the  national  public  policy  and 
the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  com- 
monly designated  "antitrust"  laws,  which 
among  other  things  prohibit  price  discrimi- 
nation; to  aid  In  intelligent,  fair,  and  ef- 
fective administration  and  enforcement 
thereof;  and  to  strengthen  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Antl-Prlce  Discrimination  Act  and 
the  protection  which  it  affords  to  indepen- 
dent business,  the  Congress  hereby  reaffirms 
that  the  purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  in 
prohibiting  price  discriminations  Is  to  se- 
cure equality  of  opportunity  to  all  persons 
to  compete  in  trade  or  business  and  to  pre- 
serve competition  where  it  exists,  to  restore 
it  where  it  is  destroyed,  and  to  permit  It  to 
spring  up  In  new  fields;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  385.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  Federal  loans  to  assist  States  and  local 
communities  In  building  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  Increase  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  from  $1  to  $1.25;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  all  benefits 
thereunder  by  10  percent  and  to  provide  that 
full  benefits  (when  based  on  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  388.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  retailers 
and  manufacturers  excise  taxes  (other  than 
taxes  for  the  highway  trust  fund)  and  the 
excise  taxes  on  facilities  and  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  entitled 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure"  bf  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  defense 
of  suits  against  Federal  employees  arising  out 


of  their  operation  of  motor  TebiclM  in  th« 
scope  of  their  emplojmient,  and  for  otlier 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

H.R.  300.  A  bill  to  proTlde  s  5-year  program 
of  assistance  to  enable  depressed  segmente  of 
the  fishing  Industry  In  the  United  State*  to 
regain  a  favorable  economic  statue,  and  for^ 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer*'^ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  MACHROWICZ: 

TiR.  391.  A  bill  to  amend  section  87  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1S54  to  equalise 
for  all  taxpayers  the  amount  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  in  computing  the  retire* 
ment  Income  credit  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  392.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufactur- 
ers excise  taxes  on  automobllee  and  oa 
parts  and  accessories,  and  to  reduce  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  trucks  and 
buses  to  5  percent:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  393.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effeetlTe 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persi.'tent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremploynu  .i  in  certain  economically 
depressed  areas;  to  the  Committee  oa  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.. 

H.R.  394.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Polish  Legion  of  Amerleaa 
Veterans  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  395.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  emer- 
gency 2-year  program  of  Federal  financial 
asalAtance  In  school  construction  to  States 
and  local  communltlea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  MERROW: 

H.R.  396.  A  bill  to  permit  an  Individual 
who  retired  before  September  1954  under 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  to  have  his  benefit  amount  recom- 
puted, without  acquiring  any  additional 
coverage,  to  take  advantage  of  the  "drop- 
out "  provisions  In  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R  397.    A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating    and    fixing    wage    rates    for    em- 
ployees   of    Portsmouth,    N.I^.,    Naval    Ship- 
yard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serricee. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

H.R.  398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  Increased 
statutory  rate  of  compensation  for  certain 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.399    A   bill    to   amend   the   definition 
of   "veteran  of  any  war"  In   chapter    17  of 
title   38.  United  States   Code;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H  R.  400.  A  bill  to  provide  further  means 
of  securing  and  protecting  the  right  of  per- 
sons within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  several 
Sutes  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  other  civil  rlghU  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

HR.  401.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1050  to  authorize  loans  under 
the  college  housing  loan  program  for  the 
construction  of  science  buildings  and  li- 
braries at  educational  Institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  402.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  permit  in- 
dividuals aged  66  or  over  to  earn  an  addi- 
tional S300  a  year  without  diminishing  their 
retirement  Income  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  403.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organi- 
zations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  404.  A  bill  to  amend  section  B(a)  o# 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 
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ByUr.PASSMAlf: 

Hit.  40S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nati<mal 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  with  regard  to  In- 
s\u>ance  of  aooounU  eo  as  to  provide  uni- 
form protection  to  all  married  savers  In 
savings  and  loan  associations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    PERKINS: 

HH.  406.  A  biu  to  authorise  Federal  as- 
sUtance  to  the  SUtes  and  local  commtmltiee 
In  financing  an  expanded  program  of  school 
construction  so  as  to  eliminate  the  natiomd 
shortage  of  classrooms;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  407.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  excessive 
unemployment  In  certam  economlcaUy  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

HH.  406.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  to  conduct  rsaearch 
with  respect  to  the  effect  on  human  health 
of  certain  producU  of  fusl  combustion  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.B.  400.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fort  Jackson  as  a  national 
monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  410.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  inter- 
preution  governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  SUte  Uws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  411.  A  bill  to  amend  section  224  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  there 
shall  be  no  offset  against  social  security 
^"•.5»  '**  disabled  persons  on  account  of 
dlsablUty  retirement  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  servlose;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  412.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
social  Security  Act  to  provide  insurance 
thereunder  against  the  ooet  of  bospltallea- 
tton  for  instu«d  aged  persons  and  their  de- 
pendenu  and  sturlvors.  and  for  Insured 
disabled  persons,  and  for  other  purpoees- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HA.  413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  lOM  to  lncf«ase  the  amount 
Which  a  taxpayer  may  deduct  on  account  of 
ezpensee  paid  for  the  care  of  his  or  her  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  '     ^^ 

r  ^^'  *^*"  ^  **"'  ***  amend  section  a07  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganlaation  Act  of  1046  to 
provide  that  the  Boards  for  the  Correction  of 
MlUtary  or  Naval  Records  shall  give  consid- 
eration to  satisfactory  evidence  relating  to 
good  character  and  conduct  in  civilian  life 
after  discharge  or  dismissal  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges 
and  dismissals,  and  for  other  purpoeee-  to 
the  OommiUee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  416.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Oode.  to  permit  a  RepresenUtive  In 
Congreas  to  nominate  as  a  candidate  to  a 
service  academy,  a  person  domicUed  at  any 
place  in  the  State  from  which  such  Repre- 
•enUtive  is  elected;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Bervlcee. 

HJl.  416.  A  bill  to  amend  aeetion  SSa  of 
title  10  of  the  Umted  Statee  Code  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forcee  to  enforce  Federal 
laws  or  ths  orders  of  Federal  courU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HJl.  417.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  a  United  States  Foreign  Service 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Fbreign  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  418.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  410.  A  bill  to  amend  and  t«vlse  the 
laws  reUttng  to  Immigration,  natwallsation. 
nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJt.  430.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  the 
full  amount  of  any  anntilty  received  und«r 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be 
excluded  from  groes  income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mtens. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJl.  421.  A  bill  establishing  certain  quali- 
fications    for     persons  .  appointed     to     the 
Supreme  Court;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  422.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1040  to  establish,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  program  of  direct  Federal 
farm  housing  loans,  a  new  program  of  Fed- 
eral Insurance  for  farm  housing  loans  made 
by  private  lenders;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banlclng  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HJl.  42S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  certain  inequities  and  restric- 
tions and  permit  a  more  effective  distribution 
of  Federal  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJt.  424.  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive family  farm  income  improvement  and 
protection  program,  to  provide  additional 
consumer  safegtutfds.  to  enable  farmers  to 
keep  market  supplies  of  farm  conunodlties  in 
reaeonable  balance  with  denmnd  therefor, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  425.  A  bill  to  study  the  use  of  con- 
servation programs  to  provide  healthful  out- 
door training  for  yoting  men  and  to  establish 
a  pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps;  to  the 
CommJ[ttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  436.  A  blU  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employees  and  em- 
ployers, in  Industries  affecting  commerce,  to 
enter  into  union  shop  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  427.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  ancestry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Bducation  and  Labor. 

HJt.  438.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  tw*^H tw^i^ti 
workweek  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1038,  as  amended,  to  36  hours,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Coomilttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Lal>or. 

HJl.  430.  A  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038, 
as  amended,  to  $1J26  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJt.  480.  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  lOM  to  mcrease  the  rate  of 
surtax  on  ccxporate  income  while  raising  the 
exemption  from  such  surtax  from  $35,000  to 
875,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  432.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  ex- 
peditious enforcement  of  cease  and  desist 
orders  issued  thereunder,  and  for  other 
piupoees;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

HJl.  433.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  to 
certain  volunteer  firemen  Injiu-ed  while  per- 
forming duty  as  firemen  on  real  property 
under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  434.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  vessels  to  Turkey  for  use  In  the  coast- 
Wise  trade  of  Turkey;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BAYLOR: 

HJl.  485.  A  bill  to  restote  and  amplify  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
req>ectlng  delivery  of  water  to  large  land- 


holdings;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN  (by  request) : 
HJl.  436.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind   to  self-expression   through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
HJl.  437.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038  to  permit  a  1-year 
carryover  of  cotton  farm  acreage  allotments 
where  bad  weather  prevented  planting;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  438.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  handling  of  agrleiUtural  commod- 
ities, and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
H.R.  430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
4.  1920.  as  amended,  providing  for  allotment 
of  lands  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs. 

H.R.  440.  A  biU  to  cancel  irrigation  main- 
tenance and  opcntion  charges  on  the  Sho- 
ahone  Indian  Mission  School  lands  on  the 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculttuml 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038;  to  provide  aUow- 
ance  for  summer  fallow  practices  In  deter- 
mining acreage  allotment;  to  the  OcMnmlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  443.  A  bill  to  Btabill»  the  ttma  f»«>«iTig 
Industry;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  443.  A  blU  to  regulate  the  importation 
of  tuna;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  444.  A  bill  to  authoriae  the  revestment 
of  certain  interests  In  land  at  the  UjB.  Naval 
Ammunition  and  Net  Depot,  Seal  Beach. 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
HJ1.44S.  A  bill  to  liberallBe  the  pension 
program  for  vetotms  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
HJl.  446.  A   bill  to   amend   the  National 
Housing  Act   with  regard   to   insurance   of 
accoTuits  so  as  to  provide  unlfbrm  protection 
to  all   married  savers  in  savings  and  loan 
associations;  to  the  Committee  on  n*»fc-t«g 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H.R.  447.  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  tuna  fishing 
indvistry;    to   the   Committee   on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
HJl.  448.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  actions  on  tort 
claims  to  be  brought  in  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  act  or  omission  complained  of 
occurred;  to  the  Committee  on  tho  Judiciary. 
H.R.  440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  retail . 
establishments  whose  activities  affect  inter- 
state conmierce.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  a  $1.25 
minimum  hourly  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  ^ 

HJl.  451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation in  cases  where  third  persons  are 
liable;  to  the  Committee  on  Bducation  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  452.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  increased 
deductions  for  employers  who  employ  indi- 
viduals who  are  46  years  of  age  or  over;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  458.  A  bin  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  civilian  depcutment 
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to  be  known  as  Uia  Department  of  Civil  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  454.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  excessive 
unemployment  in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  at  1»54  to  provide  a  partial 
taiitr  credit  for  certain  payments  made  to  a 
.public  or  private  educational  Institution  of 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Me«uis. 

HJt.  460.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seemity  Act  to  provide  that  vrhere  a 
busband  and  wife  are  both  entitled  to  bene- 
fits thereunder  and  one  of  them  dies,  the 
benefit  of  the  survivor  shall  be  equal  to  the 
total  of  the  combined  benefits  to  which  they 
were  entitled  while  both  were  living;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4S7.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income-tax  purposes,  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income-tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  physi- 
cally or  mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R.  458.  A  bill  to  extend  the  death  bene- 
fits of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  to  dependents  of  certain  Reserve  mem- 
bers of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJt.  460.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
,of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  confilct.  and 
their  widows  and  children,  at  the  same  rates 
as  apply  in  the  case  of  veterans  of  the 
^Minlsh-Amerlcan  War.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Allalrs. 

H.R.  460.  A  blU  to  provide  that  pensions 
for  non-service-connected  death  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  the  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased World  War  n  and  Korean  veterans 
under  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  World  War 
I  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  ( 

By  Mr  ADDONIZIO: 

HJt.  461.  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  far  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  otx  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  463.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits, 
retirement  age  shall  be  60  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.463.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Federal 
Agency  f<»:  Handicapped,  to  define  Its  duties. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  464.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  disabled 
individual,  for  expenses  for  transportation 
to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional exemption  for  income  tax  purposes 
for  a  taxpayer  or  spoitse  who  is  physically 
or  mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for  himself; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  466.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts  in- 
volving    the     Importation,     transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AVERT: 

HJB.  466.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation  for 
certain  property  losses  in  the  Tuttle  Creek 
Reservoir  project,  Kansas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

H.R.  467.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  tax  of  20  per- 
cent of  all  amounts  paid  for  admission,  re- 
freshment, service,  or  merchandise,  at  any 
roofgarden,  cabaret,  or  other  similar  place- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
eliminate  deductions  due  to  home  Owner- 
ship; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  F^Bderal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1068  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional year  the  approval  of  the  estimate  of 
cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

HJl.  470.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  to  settle  certain  claims  for  dam- 
age to,  or  loss  of,  property  or  personal  injury 
or  death,  not  cognizable  under  any  other  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  471.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  661  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  tc  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  remit  indebtedness  of  en- 
listed memliers  upon  discharge  as  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  have;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  472.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion on  a  site  In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  of  a  hos- 
pital for  the  use  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri: 

H.R.  473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1B64  to  assist  small  and 
Independent  business,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  474.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  utilization 
of  a  limited  amount  of  storage  space  In  Table 
Rock  Reservoir  for  the  purpose  of  water  sup- 
ply for  a  fish  hatchery:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  475.  A  bill  to  amend  section  445  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide 
an  exclusion  from  income  for  veterans'  sur- 
vivors eligible  for  pensions,  for  amounts  paid 
by  them  for  debts  of  the  veteran  and  ex- 
I>enses  of  his  last  illness  and  burial;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CANFIELD: 

H.R.  476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  who 
are  severely  disabled  to  deduct  certain  trans- 
portation expenses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COAD: 

H.R.  477.  A  bill  prohibiting  lithographing, 
engraving,  or  printing  on  envelopes  sold  or 
furnished  by  the  Post  OlBce  Department:  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  478.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education  of  a 
dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  470.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  on  the 
transporUUon  of  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  480.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 

HJl.  481.  A  bill  to  provide  that  one  floating 
ocean  station  shall  be  maintained  at  all 
times  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  provide  storm 
warnings  for  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  482.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing quantitative  restrictions  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  hardwood  plywood;  to  the  Cpmmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  on  the  importation  of  shrimp  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  484.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  ef- 
fect of  acta  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  486.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 


southern  district  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  486.  A  bUl  to  establish  rules  of  Intsr- 
pretatlon  of  the  effect  of  acts  of  Coogress 
on  SUte  laws;  to  limit  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  In  certain 
cases:  and  to  provide  that  oonfasslaoa  and 
other  evidence  shall  be  admissible  in  United 
States    oourU;    to    the    Committee    on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

HJl.  487.  A  bill  to  make  permaoant  osr- 
taln  temporary  Increases  in  rates  of  ooo^pen- 
satlon  of  employees  of  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cocnmlt^ 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  488.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  238  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provkls  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evidence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  489  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  annuities  re- 
ceived under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  shall  tie  exempt  from  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  400.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  s  Bureau  of  Senior  Cltlaens 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  to  provide  for  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  direct 
said  Bureau;  to  authorize  Federal  funds  to 
conduct  and  encourage  research  and  studies 
into  the  fields  of  gerontology,  gerlatrloi,  and 
allied  problems  of  senior  citizens;  assUt  in 
the  operation  of  projects  to  help  senior  eiU- 
sens;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  401  A  bill  to  amend  section  088  of 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  define 
the  term  "organise  "  as  used  In  that  section; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  403.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  Isws  by  amend- 
ing chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  United  StsAes 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jx»A\«AiJ. 

H.R.  493.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  tbe 
United  SUtes  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  tbe 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  judge 
for  the  southern  district  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

HJl.  404.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  GovemmeBt 
contribution  toward  personal  health  serrlee 
benefits  for  civilian  officers  and  employees  in 
the  United  SUtes  service  aiu!  their  depead- 
enU,  to  authorise  payroll  deductions  for 
particlpanU,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Scrvloe. 
ByMr.  DENTCMf: 

HJl.  496.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  support  orders  in  certain  State  and 
Federal  courta.  and  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  in  tnterstata  and  foreign 
commerce,  to  avoid  compUanoe  with  sui-h 
orders;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  406.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  building  in 
Evansvllle,  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HR  497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  individual 
to  waive  his  right  to  receive  beneflta  there- 
under In  order  to  preserve  hU  right  to  re- 
ceive benefita  uiuler  other  Isws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  408.  A  bill  to  permit  all  wheat  farm- 
ers (Including  those  who  plant  leas  *>«»"  16 
acres  of  wheat)  to  vote  In  any  wlksat- 
marketlng  quoU  referendum;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

HJl.  409.  A  bill  to  4sUbllsh  and  n>^«t^in 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Service  as  a  unlformsd 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  500.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
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of  ezploslves  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  endangering  lives  or 
UlegaUy  dsstroying  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee cm  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  601.  A  bUI  to  prtdilbit  the  use  of  Oov- 
emment  property  by  any  organization  prac- 
ticing segregation  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  BDM0ND60N: 
H.R.  603.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  I  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  first  880 
per  month  of  earned  income  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  an  indi- 
vidual's need  for  old-age  assistance  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sUtanoe  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  the  value  of  restrtcted 
Indian  lands  shall  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  need  of  any  Indian 
for  such  assistance:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
HJl.  604.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pagesof  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
BepresentaUves,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Capitol  Pages'  Residence  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H^806.  A  bUl  to  establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  ef- 
fect of  acta  of  Congress  on  State  Uws;  to  the 
Oommtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PA8CXLL: 
HA.  506.  A  bill  to  encoiurage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voltmtary  pension  plans  by  self- 
*°4»o7ed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Msans. 

By  Mr.  VOBO: 
HA.50T.  A  bill  to  amsod  title  n  of  the 
Social  SecuHty  Act  to  inereass  the  amount 
of  outside  Inoome  which  a  widow  with  minor 
children  may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  ths  benefits  to  which  she  is  en- 
tlUed  under  such  tiUe:  to  tbe  Oammlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORREBTBB: 
HA  808.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  look 
and  dam  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  south 
of  Columbia.  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  George  W.  Andiwws 
lock  and  dam;  to  the  CoBomlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FBIK>BL: 
HJt.  800.  A  bill   to  Inereass  the  personal 
lnc«ne^  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer,  in- 
cluding the  exemptions  for  a  spouse  and  de- 
pendente  and  the  additional  asempuons  for 
old  sge  and  blindness  from  8000  to  8800;  to 
ths  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
HA.  610.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain temporary  increasee  In  rates  of  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  postal  field  ssrr- 
ioe.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mrs.  GRANAHAlf : 
HJl.  611.  A  biU  to  oorreet  the  Inequities 
of   the  Postal  Field  Senrloe  Compensation 
Act  of  1066;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl,  612.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
•ct  of  August  34,  1812.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  cavU  Service 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 
HA.  618.  A  blU  to  provide  a  particular 
designation  for  the  proposed  dam  and  lock 
on  the  Chattahoochee   River   at   Ooltmibia, 
Ala.;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  PubUc  Works 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  PennsylvanU: 
HA.  614.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amoimt  of  outside  Income 
which   may   be   received   by  an   Individual 
whUe  receiving  beneflta  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HA.  618.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 


fita theretmder,  when  based  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  retirement  age,  will  Im  payable  to 
men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at  age  66;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  616.  A  bill  to  permit  involuntarily 
separated  postmasters,  when  post  offices  are 
discontinued,  to  acquire  classified  civil 
service  status  through  noncompetitive  civil 
service  examinations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HA.  617.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  pork  and  oth»  agrlcult\iral  com- 
nuxUties  and  producto  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Poland,  and  other  Communlst-doml- 
,aated  oountries;  to  ths  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HA.  518.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acta  of  Congress  on  State  laws;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATS: 
HA.  610.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  Uws  relating 
to  depository  Ubrartes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HISSTAND: 
HA.  630.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  6  and  6 
of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HA.  631.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  premiums 
t&  b«  charged  for  Insurance  issued  »>y  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HOSMSR: 
HA.  633.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  dual  employ, 
ment  statute  and  amend  the  dual  compen- 
sation statute,  and  for  other  ptuiKMes;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Post  Oflloe  and  ClvU 
Service. 

HA.  633.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  mailing  ot 
articles  of  merrhanrtlss  wei^ilng  less  «^H"i 
16  ounoes.  and  for  other  purposes;  {to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
HA.  634.  A  MU  to  amend  title  86.  fTnlted 
States  Code,  to  permit  ths  publlcatlao  <rf 
patent  applications,  and  for  other  purpoass; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  626.  A  bUl  to  amend  titie  86.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  pubUcatton  of 
patent  applications,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  636.  A  bUl  to  amend  titie  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawf  td  certain  prac- 
ttoss  in  connection  with  the  placing  of 
minor  children  for  permanent  free  care  or 
for  adc^tion;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HA.  637.  A  biU  to  provide  minif«i^»n  price- 
support  levels  for  whols  milk  and  butterfat 
during  the  3-year  period  beginning  AprU  1. 
1050;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricidture. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
HA.  538.  A  biU  to  amend  section  8(b)  of 
the  Sou  ConsoTation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  admin- 
istration of  farm  programs  by  democratically 
elected  farmer  committeemen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KAB8TBN: 
HA.  530.  A   bUl  to  discharge  more  effec- 
tively obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
certain  conventions  and  protocols  relating 
to  the  institution  of  controls  over  the  manu- 
factiuw  of  narcotic  dnigs,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M»>ftnT 
By  Mr.  KNOX: 
H.R.  530.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1044  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  National   System  of  Interstate 
Highways;     to    the    Oommlttee    on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.  531.  A  bUl  to  recognlae  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc..  a  national  nonproUt,  nonpolitlcal  war 
veterans'  organization,  for  the  purposes  of 
bestowing  upon  it  certain  beneflta,  rights, 
privileges,  and  prerogatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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ByMr.  LESINSKI: 

HR.  632.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
lottery  to  raise  funds  for  Federal  hospitals 
the  blind,  recipients  of  old-age  assistance, 
and  disabled  veterans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  533.  A  biU  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  CTaims  to  hear,  determine 
and  render  Judgment  upon  claims  of  customs 
officers  and  employees  to  extra  compensation 
for  Sunday.  hoUday,  and  overtime  servioes 
performed  after  August  31,  1031.  and  not 
heretofore  paid  in  accordance  with  *rt»tJng 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  634.  A  blU  to  increase  the  rates  of 
basic  salary  of  employees  in  the  postal  field 
service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  535.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  no  more 
than  32  hours  of  service  shaU  be  required  of 
employees  of  the  postal  field  service  during 
any  week  in  which  a  hoUday  falls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HA.  536.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  com- 
pensation of  star  route,  panel  body,  and  mall 
messenger  contractors  shaU  be  increased  if 
their  oosta  are  Increased  because  of  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  statute,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

HA.  687.  A  bUl  to  authorize  ttie  construc- 
tion of  certain  public  works  for  flood  con- 
trol and  othsr  purposes  on  the  Rouge  River. 
Mich.;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 

HA  538.  A  bUl  making  an  appropriation 
for  granto-ln-ald  for  the  construction  of 
clvU-defenss  shelters  and  othw  protective 
JfcUlties;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tlons. 

HA.  630.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1064  to  inereass  the  per- 
sonal inooms  tax  exemptions  from  8600  to 
8800,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJL  640.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  certahi  in- 
equities and  to  correct  certain  omissions  re- 
lating to  the  compensation  and  the  righta 
pf  postal  field  service  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  ClvU  Service. 

HA.  641.  A  blU  to  amend  section  507  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1040  to  Include  cer- 
tain salary  incrsasss  In  connsctlon  with  the 
preservation  of  the  rates  of  ba^lc  compen- 
sation of  certain  oOloers  and  employees  in 
cases  involving  downgrading  actions,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HA.  642.  A  bUl  to  sti«ngthen  the  Veter- 
ans' Preference  Act  of  1044,  as  amended;  to 
the  Ccwomlttee  on  Post  Oflkx  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

HA.  648.  A  biU  4x>  amend  the  Claasiflcation 
Act  of  1040.  as  amended,  to  provide  a  for- 
mula tot  guaranteeing  a  TniniTwiim  increase 
when  an  employee  U  promoted  from  one 
grade  to  another;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HA.  644,  A  blU  to  grant  longevity  pay 
step  Increases  to  Federal  employees  on  an 
equal  basU  upon  ths  completion  by  them 
of  10.  18.  and  16  years  of  service,  respec- 
tively: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

HA.  645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  a«»i»«)  uid 
Sick  Leave  Act  <tf  1051.  to  inereass  ths  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  which  may  be  earned 
and  accumulated  by  ofllcers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Ocmunlt- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HA.  546.  A  bUl  to  .{wovide  a  more  equit- 
able system  for  the  settiement  of  af^ieals 
from  adverse  personnel  actions  In-  the  classi- 
fled  dvU  service,  and  for  other  piuposas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  OOkM  and  ClvU 
Service. 

HA.  547.  A  biU  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  the  prompt  and  Just  aatUamant 
of  grievances  of  Federal  em|dQyees^  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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H.R.  548.  A  bill  to  make  pennanent  cer- 
tain temporary  Increases  In  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  employees  of  the  postal  field 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  549.  A  bill  to  revise  and  clarify  the 
laws  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  post  office 
boxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
civil  Service. 

H.R.  560.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  rates  of 
basic  salary  of  postal  field  service  employees 
In  certain  cases  Involving  reductions  in  sal- 
ary standing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  551.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  552.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  39,  1930,  as  amended. 
to  provide  that  a  private  annual  study  and 
report  of  the  retirement  fund  be  made;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended, 
to  provide  that  accumulated  sick  leave  be 
credited  to  retirement  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H H.  564.  A  bill  to  modernize  certain  pro- 
Tlslons  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
relating  to  Immediate  retirement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
HJl.  666.  A  bill  to  make  p>ermanent  certain 
increases  in  annuities  payab!;;  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the 
CoDunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1030,  as  amended, 
to  provide  annuities  for  additional  personnel 
engaged  in  hazardous  occupations;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as  amended. 
to  base  the  calciilation  on  a  new  formula: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
In  anntilty  elected  for  a  spouse  when  such 
spouse  predeceases  the  person  making  the 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McOORMACK: 
H  Jl.  559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tartff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  re- 
laxation of,  customs  supervision  as  a  safe- 
guard against  smugglin«,4U3d  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 
H  Jl.  580.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounU  paid  for  communlcaUon  services  or 
faclUtles;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  561.  A  bill  to  Increase  to  $700  the 
amount  a  dependent  may  earn  without  loss 
of  exemption  to  the  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  503.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5051(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aid 
■maU  business  and  discourage  continued 
concentration  In  the  brewing  Industry  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  663.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  re- 
tirement age  shall  be  60  years:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

■  *.  ^"^  ***■  ^  **'"  ^°  recognize  certain  na- 
tional nonprofit,  nonpolltical  war  veterans' 
organizations,  for  purposes  of  bestowing 
upon  them  certain  benefits,  rights,  privileges 
and  prerogatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H  Jt.  566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  exclusion  erf 
up  to  $60  per  year  from  groas  Income  for 
amounts  received  as  Interest  on  savings  de- 
posits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


H.R.  660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  veterans  regu- 
lations to  provide  additional  compensation 
for  veterans  having  the  service-Incurred  dis- 
ability of  deafness  of  both  ears;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER : 
H.R.  567.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans   by  Indi- 
viduals;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H  R.  568.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  Augiistl24.  1912.  as  amended,  with  re- 
si}ect  to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  569.  A  bin  to  correct  the  inequities  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensation  Act  of 
1955;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
HH.  570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Settlement  Act  of  1944  so  as  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  fair  compensation  to  persons 
contracting  to  deliver  certain  strategic  or 
critical  minerals  or  n^tals  in  cases  of  faUure 
to  recover  reasonable  costs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  571.  A  bill  to  amend  section  358  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  compensation  of  veterans 
who  disappear:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  673.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  special 
pension  payable  to,  certain  persons  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  V..teraiM'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MORRISON : 
Hit  573.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  post  office  build- 
ing in  Baton  Rouge.  La.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  MULTBR: 
H  R  574.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  clergy- 
men who  are  natwidlzed  citizens  shall  not 
loee  their  nationality  by  residence  abroad, 
even  though  they  are  not  representatives  of 
American  organizations,  if  they  devote  full 
time  to  their  clerical  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  575.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  congressional  election  dlstrlcu  com- 
posed of  contiguous  and  compact  territories, 
and  to  require  that  the  districts  so  estab- 
lished within  any  one  State  shall  contain 
approximately  the  same  number  of  Inhabi- 
tants; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  676.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
Government  officers  and  employees  shall  be 
excused  from  duty  for  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  to  vote  In  elections;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  577.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
longevity  step  Increases  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  grades  above  grade  15  of  the  gen- 
eral schedule;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  578.  A  bill  to  repeal  Public  Law 
769  of  the  83d  Congress,  entitled  "An  act 
to  prohibit  payment  of  annuities  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  convicted 
of  certain  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  579.  A  bill  to  provide  free  postage  for 
first -class  letter  mall  matter  sent  by  or  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  580.  A  bin  relating  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  District  of  ColumbU;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  581.  A  bill  to  amend  section  108  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Interest  on  certain  obligations 
Issued  ^>y  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions shall  not  be  tax  exempt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


HJl.  583.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  export  tntde,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  April  10,  1918,  to 
provide  that  no  export  trade  association 
shall  restrict  any  foreign  buyer  from  dealing, 
directly  or  through  an  agent  of  his  own 
selection,  with  any  producer,  manufacturer, 
or  seller:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  with  respect  to  the  finality  of  determina- 
tions relating  to  the  assessment  of  duties 
or  charges  on  certain  Imported  merchan- 
dise; to  the  Committee  on  Way*  and  Means. 

HJl.  584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  increase  the  deduc- 
tions for  personal  exemptions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  585.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  income  tax. 
annuities  and  pensions  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  Its  employees;  to  the  Coaunlttae 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  586.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  every  seller 
of  property,  who  collects  from  the  purchaser 
any  amount  as  a  charge  for  tbs  transporta- 
tion of  such  property,  to  fumlali  lucto  ptir- 
chaser  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
transportation  charges.  If  any,  taxable  under 
section  427 1(  a )  of  such  code,  and  the  amount 
of  tax  imposed;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs 
and  Means. 

H.R.  667.  A  blU  to  provide  ttiat  oommuiU- 
cations  relating  to  Income  tax  which  are 
mailed  to  a  taxpayer  shall  not  bear  on  the 
outer  covering  any  markings  which  dlselose 
Information  concerning  such  tazpayerli  -In- 
come or  tax  liability:  to  the  Ooounttise  osi 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  588.  A  bill  to  provide  Lneome-tax 
exemptions  for  members  of  the  Armed  Pofces 
serving  outside  the  United  States;  to  (he 
Committee  on  Ways  and  MsaiM. 

HJl.  589.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  IMS  of 
Utle  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  peofMe 
for  the  registration  of  that  portion  of  dt«ar«e 
decrees  providing  for  the  payment  at  naonsy 
or  the  transfer  of  property  which  have  been 
entered  in  certain  district  oourta  at  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  590.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  St  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  eli- 
gibility of  members  of  the  bar  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  practloa  bafore  all 
courta  of  appeals  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.  591.  A  bin  to  amend  title  M  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  State  law 
shall,  in  certain  cases,  determine  the  num- 
ber of  Jurors  which  constitute  a  jury  and 
the  number  of  Jurors  who  must  agree  in 
order  that  there  be  a  valid  verdict;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  593.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  the 
purpose  of  disapproval  by  the  President  each 
provision  of  an  appropriation  Mil  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  Irtll;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  693.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  as  amended,  and  for  ot^er 
purposes;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  694.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  review  de  novo  claims 
for  benefita  and  paymenta  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration^ 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  606.  A  bin  to  permit  aliens  registered 
on  former  quota  waiting  llsta  maintained 
prior  to  January  1.  1944.  to  be  placed  on  the 
appropriate  quota  waiting  llsta  maintained 
under  authority  of  the  Immigration  and  na- 
tionality Act  without  loss  of  priority  of  their 
original  registration;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  596.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  premiums  on  savings  bonds  and  savlnsB 
certificates,  and  for  other  purposss;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Ways  and  iio^ne. 

HJl.  597.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  waiver  of 
income  taxes  on  series  B  U.S.  savings  bonds. 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5M.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
8cx:Ul  Security  Aot  eo  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Indivldxial  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benellta  thereunder:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  NATCHXB: 
HJl.  680.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  S  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  lOSO, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  credit  for  service' 
in  post  ofllees  which  are  reclassified  from 
third  to  fourth  class;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  OvU  Service. 

H.B.  000.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
In  the  computation  of  accredited  service  of 
certain  periods  of  service  rendered  States  or 
instrumentaUUes  of  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PKLLT: 
HJl.  001.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  I^ave  Act  of  1961  to  prevent  loss  of  an- 
nual leave  by  employees  In  certain  caass.  and 
for  other  purpKases;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Clyll  Service. 

HJl.  003.  A  bll)  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  Aucust  34?^  1913.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  003.  A  bill  to  provide  parking  space 
for  the  automobUes  of  patrons  and  postal 
employees  at  postal  InstalUtlons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  004.  A  bin  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  in  reU- 
tlon  to  estimated  income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wa]rs  and  Means. 

BJI.  006.  A  bin  to  facintate  the  applica- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1960.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plah- 
ertes. 

HJl.  000.  A  bill  to  make  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  Amendmenta  of  1960  appli- 
cable to  certain  persons  who  retired  under 
the  automaUc  separation  provisions  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  such  amendmenta;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HR.  007.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClassUlea- 
tlon  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  exclusion 
of  crafta.  trades,  and  Uhor  poalUons  there- 
from; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

ByMr.  PHILBIN: 
H  H.  000.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  deduction  for 
Income  tax  p\irpoaea  of  aUowanoes  for  aal- 
•ries  or  other  compensation  for  personal 
esrvlcss;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HA.  000.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  suffsrers  of 
castialty  loeses.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Msans. 

HJl.  010.  A  blU  to  rscognlae  the  Itallan- 
Amerlcan  World  War  Vstsrans  of  ths  United 
States,  Inc.,  a  national  nonprofit.  nonpoUUeal 
war  veterans'  orffanlaatton,  for  purpoeee  of 
beetowlng  upon  It  certain  benefita,  rlghta. 
prlvUegee.  and  prerogativee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  Oil.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increess  the  amount 
exempted  from  the  surtax  on  corporate  tax- 
able income  from  OSSjOOO  to  $60,000.  and  to 
permit  a  corporation  with  income  tax  Ua- 
bUity  for  a  taxable  year  of  lees  than  $100,000 
to  sleet  to  pay  Ita  tax  in  four  equal  instail- 
mcnto;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  013.  A  bill  to  provide  that  aU  gifta 
made  to  aid  a  disaster  area  ahall  be  sllnwed 
as  deductions  for  Income  tax  purpoeee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Msans. 

HA.  eia.  A  bill  to  amend  ssctton  aoi  ot 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaU^  Act.  so  as 
to  provide  that  aU  quota  numbers  not  ussd  in 
My  year  shall  be  made  available  to  imml- 
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granto  in  orersubecribed  areas  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  014.  A  biU  to  permit  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  certain  persons  whose  sons  and 
daughters  have  served  with  the  land  or  naval 
forces  or  the  marttlme  service  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  POAOE: 

H.R.  615.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Pederal  building  in  Tem- 
ple, Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

HA.  eie.  A  bin  to  designate  the  dam  across 
the  Lampasas  River  in  Texas  as  SUIlhouse 
Hollow  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  617.  A  bill  to  assure  an  persons  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  fuU 
and  equal  privUeges  with  recpect  to  pubUc 
conveyances  and  places  of  pubUc  accommo- 
dation, resort,  entertainment,  amusement, 
assemblage,  and  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  618.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
ClvU  Rlghte  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  619.  A  bin  to  secure,  protect,  and 
strengthen  the  clvU  rlghta  accruing  to  In- 
dividuals under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAT: 

HA.  630.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  de- 
ductions on  account  of  earnings  shaU  not 
be  made  in  the  case  of  beneficiaries  who  have 
attained  retirement  age;  to  the  ComnUttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HA.  031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  income  tax 
reductions  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RXU8S: 

HA.  623.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  excise 
tax  on  automotive  items  shall  not  apply  to 
electrolyte  and  special  containers  therefor 
sold  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  dry-charge 
batteries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  : 

HA.  623.  A  bin  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  remove  a 
limitation  on  granta  for  construction  of 
treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc Works. 

By  Mr.  R006XVXLT: 

HA.  634.  A  bUl  outlawing  the  poU  tax  as  a 
condition  of  voting  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  national  officers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

HA.  636.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  withholding 
or  impoiuidment  of  appropriations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

BR.  630.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Soctal  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  dele- 
tion, from  the  records  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  of  any  en- 
tries showing  wages  paid  for  service  as  an 
employee  of  the  Communist  Party;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HA.  637.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  retaUeis  ex- 
cise tax  on  handbags;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HA.  628.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
23.  1936,  relative  to  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HA.  629.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
In  Arlington  National  Cemetery  of  an  equee- 
trlan  statue  oi  General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  John  J.  Pershing:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Houss  Administration. 

HJL  080.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  a02  of  the 
Acrlcultural  Act  of  1040  to  provide  that 
whUe  butter  is  in  surplus  supply,  it  shall 
be  part  of  the  ration  a€  the  Army.  Ifavy, 
and  Air  Ftaroa;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Agrieul- 
ture. 


HA.6S1.  A  bill  to  dlsoonttnue  the  Postal 
Savings  System  eetabliehed  by  ths  act  of 
June  38.  1010  (80  Stat.  814),  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Servioe. 

HA.  632.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  ocMnpensation 
ct  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  eivU  Service. 

HA.  633.  A  bin  to  provide  an  additional 
rule  with  respect  to  the  rendering  of  the  na- 
tional anthem  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Commlttee^n  the  Judiciary 

HA.  634.  A    blU    to    limit    the    appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  certain 
cases;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  SATLOR: 

HA.  635.  A  blU  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$750  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu-' 
rlty  Act  to  provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  t>enefite,  re- 
tirement age  shaU  be  00  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HA.  637.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  deple- 
tion allowance  for  coal  and  lignite;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HA.  088.  A  bin  to  establish  quota  limita- 
tions on  importa  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  azut  Means. 

HA.  689.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  postage  stamp  bearing  the  phrase  "High- 
way Courtesy  Is  Contagious";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

HA.  640.  A  bin  to  increase  the  income  limi- 
tations appUcable  to  veterans   eligible  for 
pension  under  part  3  of  Veterans  Regulation 
No.  1(a),  and  the  Veterans'  Benefita  Act  of 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SATLOR   (by  request) : 
HA.  641.  A  bill  to  amend  Veterans  Regxila- 
tlon  No.  10  to  proi^e  that  the  widow  of  a 
peacetime  veteran  who  married  the  veteran 
within  15  years  after  his  last  discharge  or 
release  from  the  service  may  be  entitled  to 
death  compensation  in  case  of  the  service- 
connected  death  of  the  veteran;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
HA.  642.  A  bUl  to  provide  flexlbUlty  In  the 
operation  of  marketing  agreement  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  AgrlctUture : 
ByMr  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
HA.  643.  A   bin    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  public 
Inspection  of  Information  required  from  cer- 
tain organizations  and  trust  exempted  from 
taxation;    to   the  Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

HA.  044.  A  Mn  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  infor- 
mation required  from  certain  tax-exempt 
organizations;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HA.  040.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  business  enterprises,  communities, 
and  individuals  tnjnred  by  tariff  reductions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HA.  040.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  a  lien  for  taxes  as  against  a 
mechanic's  lien;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HA.  647.  A-  blU  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  rebuUt  automotive  parta 
and  accessories;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HA.  048.  A  hill  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  Is  bUnd  or  othw- 
wlse  permanently  and  totally  disahled;  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HA.  049.  A  bni  to  provide  that  a  mann- 
factuno'  or  producer  of  nonbeverage  prod- 
ucto  containing  distilled  splrlta  shaU  not  be 
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required  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed  on  such 
splrlta  by  section  5001  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  If  he  is  appropriately  li- 
censed and  bonded,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  660.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
articles  acquired  abroad  by  residents  of  the 
United  States  which  may  be  brought  Into 
the  country  without  payment  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  661.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  certain 
beneficiaries  of  an  Insured  individual  to  meet 
the  applicable  proof-of-support  require- 
ments even  though  such  Individual  was  un- 
able by  reason  of  Illness  gr  injury  to  provide 
such  support  during  a  period  ending  with 
his  death;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1966  (70  Stat.  202)  tO' provide  dona- 
tions of  surplus  food  commodities  to  State 
and  local  penal  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  653.  A  bin  to  brln^  employees  of  ag 
ricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committees  within  the  pxirvlew  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  654.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  retire- 
ment benefits  for  certain  widows  of  former 
Government  civilian  employees  who  died  on 
or  after  February  29.  1948.  and  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1956,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  retirement  credit 
for  periods  of  sick  leave;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  656.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  policy  of  placing  certain  con- 
tracts In  States  having  the  lowest  per  capita 
Income:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H H.  657.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  of- 
ficers of  the  uniformed  services  who  have 
been  retired  for  disability  Incurred  In  line  of 
duty,  and  who  hold  civilian  office  or  employ- 
ment with  the  United  States,  may  receive  re- 
tired pay  and  civilian  pay  totaling  $6,000; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H H.  658.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  quali- 
fications for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  for  Judges  of  United 
States  courte  of  appeals;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  659.  A  bill  to  limit  and  regulate  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  not  sever 
service  connection  of  any  veteran's  disabil- 
ity when  he  has  been  In  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion for  10  or  more  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  661.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Veterans:  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  that 
each  veteran  treated  In  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  shall,  upon  request,  be  as- 
signed to  a  ward  In  which  all  patients  are 
of  the  same  race  as  the  veteran  making  the 
request;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJt.  662.  A  bllj  to  amend  section  532  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  pension  to  widows  of  Confederate 
veterans  who  do  not  meet  the  marriage  date 
Umltatlons  prescribed  In  that  section;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  663.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  to  pro- 
vide education  and  training  rights  for  per- 
sons who  enlisted  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  January  1955.  but  who 


were  not  on  active  duty  on  January  31,  1955; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  : 

H.R.  664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Increase  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorize the  granting  of  certain  salary  In- 
creases to  employees  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  county  com- 
mittees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  provide  additional 
opportunity  to  employees  to  use  their  annual 
leave  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purp>oses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  666.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  communications;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  toilet  preparations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.'r.  669,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  jewelry  and  related  Items;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meatu. 

H.R.  670.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Meaiui. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  671.  A  bin  to  encourage  equity  In- 
vestment In  new  and  small  businesses,  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  and  provide  additional 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
applied  to  debt  reduction,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  672.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  the  club  dues  tax  certain  charges  made 
by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  use  of  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  673.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  Importa- 
tion of  tuna;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  674.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Servicemen's 
and  Veterans'  Survivor  Benefits  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  all  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  served  not  less  that  25 
years  on  active  duty  and  who  thereafter  die 
shall  be  considered  to  have  died  service-con- 
nected deaths;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 

H.R.  675.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  National  Flag  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  676.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  current  In- 
sured status  for  certain  additional  Individ- 
uals who  served  as  employees  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  to  whom  social  security  cover- 
age was  retroactively  extended  In  1953;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  677.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $1,800  a 
year  the  amount. of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted without  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  - 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 

H.R.  678.  A  bill  to  establish  quota  limi- 
tations on  Imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  679.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  acreage  allotmento  and  marketing 
quotas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  680.  A  bill  to  broaden  use  of  disaster 
loan  revolving  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  681.  A    bin    to    provide   for   the    tm. 
provement  of  Freah  Water  Bayou,  L*.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H.R.  682.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  lmporta« 
tlon  of  tuna;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R  683  A  bill  to  regulate  the  importa- 
tion of  tuna;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  684.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4343  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt 
from  the  club  dues  tax  certain  charges  made 
by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  use  of  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.R  685   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment   of   a    veterans'   hospital   In    south 
Texas;  to  th^  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   YOUNGER: 
H.R  686    A  bill  relating  to  life  Insurance 
taken  out  to  cover  estimated  liability  for  the 
Federal    estate    tax:    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  ZABLOCKI: 
H  R  687  A  bill  to  increase  from  KKM)  to 
$700  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
iipouse.  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R  688  A  bin  to  repeal  the  tax  of  20  per- 
cent of  all  amounts  paid  for  admission,  re- 
freshment, service,  or  merchandise,  at  any 
roof  garden,  cabaret,  or  other  similar  place; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  689  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  wafM 
paid  by  States  and  political  subdivisions  to 
individuals  employed  on  relief  projects  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  withholding  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  690  A  bill  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
system  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  arUlng 
from  personnel  actions  In  the  classlilad  civil 
service,  and  of  grievances  and  complaints  at 
all  Government  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OOoe 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  ZELENKO: 
HR.  691  A  bill  to  amend  the  CUsslflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1949  to  provide  three  additional 
lodgevlty  step  increases  for  olBcers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Poet  Oflloe 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  692  A  bill  to  Increase  annulUes  pay- 
able to  certain  annuitants  from  the  eivU 
service  retirement  and  disability  fttnd,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  certain  Inequities  and  reetrlc- 
tlons  and  permit  a  more  effective  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  694.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
Government  officers  and  employees  shall  be 
excused  from  duty  for  a  sufficient  period  of 
time  to  vote  In  elections:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 
HJl.  606.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
real  property  under  the  Jiulsdlctton  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  made  a 
part  of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  prorlaloni 
of  law  relating  to  the  prevention  of  perni- 
cious political  actlviues  (the  Hatch  Political 
Activities  Act)  to  make  them  inapplicable  to 
State  and  municipal  officers  and  employees, 
to  permit  limited  partisan  political  actlvltlee 
by  Federal  officers  and  employees  In  certain 


designated  loealltlee,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  oa  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BAUTWDff: 
H.B.  887.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  aoqylre  certain  real  property 
In  the  ooimty  of  Solano.  Calif.,  to  transfer 
certain  real  property  to  the  county  of  Solano, 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H  Jl.  OM.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  increase  the 
benefiU  provided  thereimder  for  paraplegics; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  609.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
States  and  local  communities  in  remedying 
the  inadequacies  in  the  number  of  their 
teachers  and  teachers'  salaries  and  the  short- 
age In  classrooms:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.B.  700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  authorizing  Federal  participation  in 
the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of  pubUcly 
owned  property."  approved  August  13.  1946; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.B.  701.  A  bni  to  define  the  status  of 
retired  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.        $. 

Hit  702.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  194B 
to  permit  the  donation  and  other  disposal 
of  property  to  tax-supported  public  recrea- 
tion agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

HJl.  703.  A  blU  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  naval  magazine  at  Port  Chicago.  CalU., 
to  a  site  at  Tubbs  Island.  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  706.  A  bin  to  provide  increase*  In  an- 
nuities of  certain  Indlvidtials  retired  prior 
to  AprU  1,  1048,  under  the  ClvU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  of  May  20.  1030,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  piu^xises;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.B.  706.  A  bill  to  provide  travel  pay  and 
compensatory  time  off  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain time  in  travel  sUtus  for  certain  ci- 
vilian officers  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  707.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  20.  1030,  to  make  cer- 
tain benefits  applicable  to  Canal  Zone  and 
other  employees  retired  prtor  to  April  1.  1048; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  708.  A  bUl  to  promote  ethical  stand- 
ards of  conduct  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  700.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  rates 
of  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
subject  to  the  Classlllcatlon  Act  of  1049  shall 
hereafter  be  fixed  and  adjusted  by  wage 
boards  on  the  basU  of  prevaUlng  rates  and 
praeUces;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

HA.  710.  A  bin  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain Increases  In  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  I>ost  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  711.  A  bUl  making  unlawful  the  re- 
quirement for  the  payment  of  a  poU  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  votlnjg  In  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  national  officers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

HA.  713.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  lO-pnvent  Inereaae 
In  the  education  and  training  allowancee 
paid  to  individuals  pursuing  educational 
programs  imder  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalra. 
HA.  713.  A  bill  to  eeUbllsli  a  National 
WUdernees  Preeervatlon  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
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other  purposes;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BSHMClT  of  Florida: 
HA.  714.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Musetmi  of  Naval  History;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servicee. 

HA.  718.  A  blU  to  permit  retired  personnel 
of  the  uniformed  services  to  receive  benefits 
tinder  the  Federal  Bmploryees'  Compensation 
Act  without  relinquishing  their  retirement 
pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HA.  716.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  States  for  that 
portion  of  the  construction  cofct  of  certain 
schools  which  is  attributable  to  Negroes  and 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  717.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1046  to  make  relative  stabUlty  of  prices 
an  explicit  aim  of  Federal  economic  policy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
HA.  718.  A  blU  to  amend  section  602  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1040  with  respect  to  the  utUl- 
zation  and  disposal  of  excess  and  siu-plus 
property  under  the  control  of  executive 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.710.  A  bUl  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  Office  for  Senior  Citizens,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HR.  720.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Medical  Academy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  721.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  during  certain  periods  of  combat 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HA.  722.  A  bUl  to  require  certain  safety 
devices  on  motor  vehicles  sold,  shli^)ed,  or 
used  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  723.  A  bill  to  provide  for  site  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  of  a  general  medical 
and  surgical  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal at  JacksonvUle.  Fla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH: 
HA.  724..A  bill  to  provide  for  the  display 
of  the  pledge  of  aUegiance  to  the  flag,  cer- 
tain excerpts  fktxn  the  writings  and  diaries 
of  George  Washington,  and  certain  o^er 
material,  in  the  offices  In  foreign  countries 
ot  dlplomatle  and  consular  officers  of  the 
United  SUtes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri: 
HA.  736.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Wilson's  Creek  BatUefield 
National  Park,  In  the  State  of  Missouri;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL: 

HA.  726.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Government 
contribution  toward  personal  health  service 
benefits  for  civilian  officers  and  employees 
In  the  United  States  service  and  their  de- 
pendents, to  authorize  payroll  deductions 
for  participants,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  (by  request) : 

HA.  727.  A  bUl  to  readjust  size  and  weight 
limitations  on  fourth-class  parcel  post;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CANFIBLD: 

HA.  728.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  523  ,and 
646  of  title  88.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  Income  limitations  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  pension  for  non-servlce-oon- 
nected  disabUlty  or  death  to  $1,800  and 
OSXraO;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  720.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  IBl  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax- 


payers an  additional  exemption  of  $600  for 
dependents  who  are  attendmg  educational 
Institutions  of  higher  learning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  730.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amoimt  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. - 

H.R.  731.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
Involving  the  Importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H.R.  732.  A  bin  to  provide  for  two  Judicial 
districts  and  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional Federal  Judge  for  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 
HA.  733.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal  policy 
concerning  the   termination,   limitation,  or 
establishment  of  buslness-tjrpe  operations  of 
the  Government  which  may  be  conducted  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  734.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Sectirtty  Act  to  eUmlnate  the  require- 
ment that  a  husband  or  widower  have  been 
dependent  upon  his  wife  In  order  to  qualify 
for  husband's  or  widower's  insurance  bene- 
fiU on  the  basis  of  her  wage  record,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HA.  735.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  a  husband  or  widower  have  been 
dependent  upon  his  wife  In  order  to  qualify 
for  a  spouse's  or  widower's  annuity  on  the 
basis  of  her  wage  record;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HA.  736.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  equaUty  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  widows  and  widowers 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HA.  737.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  whUe  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HA.  738.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Intelligence;  to  the  Cc»n- 
mittee  on  Rules. 

HA.  730.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Becwganlzation  Act  of  1046  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  RvQes. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.R.  740.  A  bin  to  mmend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1046  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.741.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  using  of 
Improper  methods  to  Influence  the  acts  or 
decisions  of  certain  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies engaged  In  regulating  activities  or  trans- 
actions In  OT  related  to  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  to  repeal  authority  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  mem- 
bers to  receive  certain  fees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  CcHnmerce. 

HA.  743.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shaU  investigate  and  re- 
port to  Congrees  as  to  the  advlsablUty  of 
establishing  Fort  De  Soto  as  a  national  me- 
morial; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  743.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  acts  In- 
Tolvlng  the  importation,  transportation,  pos- 
session, or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com« 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  744.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6701(b) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so 
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as  to  adjust  the  rates  of  tax  on  cigars;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  746.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  $1^00  to 
$1,800  yearly  without  deductions  fitim  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Commltteelon  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
H.R.  740.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  children  at  the  same  rates 
as  apply  in  the  case  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  747.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  local  communities 
In  financing  an  expanded  program  Df  school 
construction  so  as  to  eliminate  the  national 
shortage  of  classrooms;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
crimination In  employment  against  individ- 
uals on  account  of  their  age;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  749.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  White 
County  Bridge  Commission,  to  transfer  its 
assets,  liabilities,  functions,  and  authority 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads,  and 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the  bridge 
operated  by  the  commission  to  certain  State 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  750.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
cities  In  the  United  States  having  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000  of  more  persons  shall,  upon 
application  therefor,  be  connected  with  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJR.  751.  A  bill  to  designate  the  portion  of 
U.S.  Highway  No.  41  between  Kentland,  Ind., 
and  Nashville.  Tenn..  a  part  of  the  National 
Highway  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  753.  A  bin  to  check  the  growth  of  un- 
employment by  providing  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  governments  for  the 
construction  of  needed  public  works  and 
public  improvements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  753.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  annual 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  White  County 
Bridge  Commission;  to  provide  a  new  method 
of  appolntmejit  for  the  commissioners  and 
for  staggered  "terms  of  office;  to  exempt  the 
income  of  the  commission  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion; and  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mission to  transfer  all  its  assets  to  certain 
public  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  754.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  mechanism  for  re- 
cording and  counting  votes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  755.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  annual  in- 
come limitations  governing  the  payment  of 
pensions  for  permanently  and  totaUy  dis- 
abled wartime  veterans,  and  for  the  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs.  jT 
By  idr.  DOLLINGER :  / 
H.R.  756.  A  bill  to  wlthhoW  Federal  aid 
from  schools  which  discrUhlnate  between 
students  by  reason  of  their  race,  color  reli- 
gion, ancestry,  or  national  origin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  757.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  Consumers'  Advisory 
Bureau,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  758.  A  blU  making  unlawful  the  re- 
quirement for  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  national  officers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  759.  A  bin  to  provide  further  means 
of  securing  and  protecting  the  right  of  per- 


sons within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  several 
States  to  thi9  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  other  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  EDM0ND60N: 
H.R.  760.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  tl^ie  States  and  local  communities 
In  financing  a  prbgram  of  atomic  and  disaster 
shelters  in  the  Nation's  schools:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  761.  A  bill  to  make  the  evaluation  of 
recreational  benefits  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction of  any  flood-control,  navigation,  or 
reclamation  project  an  integral  part  of  proj- 
ect planning,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
H.R.  7611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  permit  Junior  colleges 
to  participate  therein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  763.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  764.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Government 
contribution  toward  personal  health  service 
benefits  for  civilian  officers  and  employees  in 
the  U.S.  service  and  their  dependents,  to  au- 
thorize payroll  deductions  for  participants, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  765.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  a  survivor  annuitant 
may  earn  without  deduction  from  his  or  her 
annuity   thereunder:    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  766.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
act  of  July  18,  1914.  relating  to  penalties  for 
the  use  of  Goves^ment-owned  vehicles  for 
other  than  ofllcial  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  767.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  beneflU  thereunder:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
equalize  rlghtii  In  the  distribution  of  identi- 
fied merchandise:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
H.R.769.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement by  the  Government  of  Insurance 
against  risk  to  civilian  personnel  of  liability 
for  personal  injury  or  death,  or  for  property 
damage,  arising  from  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  performance  of  official  Gov- 
ernment duties,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committtte  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Pe<leral  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CiRAY: 
HR.  771.  A  bin  to  extend  for  1  year  cer- 
tain programs  established  under  the  Domes- 
tic Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Co- 
lumblum-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1!)56:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  772.  A  bni   to   provide   for  assistance 
in  strengthening  and  improving  State  and 
local  programs  for  the  diminution,  control 
and   treatment   of  Juvenile  delinquency    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  773.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  earnings  individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  their  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  774.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fklr  labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  larg*  retail 
establishments  whose  actlvltlM  affect  Intar- 
state  commerce,  and  for  other  purpoMs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  77S.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
survivor  benefits  received  by  a  child  under 
public  retirement  systems  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  in  determining  whether  the 
child  Is  a  dependent  for  income  tax  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  hi  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  776.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  certain  piers  and  other  facili- 
ties of  the  United  States  located  In  such  city; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  777.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  increase  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  from  tl  to  91. SO;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H  R.  778.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  certain  surplus  food  commodities 
to  needy  persona  In  the  United  States,  by  use 
of  a  food-stamp  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  779.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Agen- 
cy for  Handicapped,  to  define  Its  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  780.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  In  conuncrce  or  In  op- 
erations affecting  commerce,  and  to  provide 
procedure  for  the  collection  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimi- 
nation: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  781.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H  R.  782.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  make  municipalities  eligible  for 
donations  of  surplus  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty: to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H  R  783.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  certain 
acts  Involving  the  Importation,  transporta- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  explosives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  784.  A  bill  to  grant  naUves  of  the  De- 
pendency of  Malu  unlimited  access  to  the 
immigration  quou  for  Great  Britain;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  785    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer.  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  GROSS: 

H.R.  786.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  certain 
temporary  Increases  In  rates  of  compensation 
of  employees  of  the  postal  field  service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  787.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organla- 
tlons  of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.  788.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10  and  14 
of  the  United  States  Cqde  to  provide  that 
cadeu  and  midshipmen  entering  the  service 
academies  hereafter  shall  agree  to  serve  8 
years  on  duty  after  graduation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  789.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Individuals 
enlisted  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  H^ERT: 
H.R.  790.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  •cqtilal- 
tlon  of  land  for  Chalmette  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
national  cemetery  therein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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Bylfr.  HSCHLER: 
HJl.  791.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conaenratlon  of  ooal 
in  the  United  States  through  rseoerch  and 
development  by  oreaUng  a  Ooal  Reeearch  and 
Development  CommlSHlon.  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affaire. 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 
HJl.  7»a.  A  bUl  to  increase  personal  income 
tax  exemptions  of  the  taxpayer   (including 
exemptions  for  a  spouse,  exemptions  for  a 
dependent,  and  an  additional  exempUon  for 
old   age  and   blindness  from  9600  tp  (1.300 
under    provisions    herein    defined):    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HSNIORSON : 
HJl.  793.  A  bill  to  amend  sectloa  33S(f) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  relating  U)  wheat  fed  or  used  for 
seed  or  food  on  the  farm;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

HJt.  794.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
American  farmer:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

H.K.  795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  certain  employers 
who  employ  individuals  60  years  of  age  and 
over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
•  H.R.  79«.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Central  Se- 
curity Office  to  coordinate  the  administration 
of  Federal  personnel  loyalty  and  security  pro- 
grams, to  prescribe  adnUnistratlve  procediuv 
for  the  hearing  and  review  of  cases  arising 
under  such  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJt.  797.  A  bin  to  Instire  greater  consist- 
ency among  Federal  loan  programs,  to  avoid 
hidden  subsidies,  and  to  achieve  more  ef- 
fecUve  coordination  between  Federal  loan 
programs  and  fiscal  and  credit  policies  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  798.  A  bin  to  establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acta  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 
H.R.  799.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 'Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  SOO.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gather- 
ing, evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation, and  for  the  formulation  of  plans 
which  will  aid  In  the  malntanance  of  a  high 
level  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  801.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admU- 
slon  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HORAN: 
H.R.  803.  A  bill  to  validate  and  confirm  a 
contract    entered    Into    between    the   United 
States  and  the  town  of  Bridgeport.  Wash.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  803.  A  bin  to  provide  a  minimum  Ini- 
tial program  of  tax  relief  for  small  biisineaa 
and  for  persons  engaged  in  smaU  business; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wuys  and  Means. 

HJl.  804.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Spokane  VaUey  Federal  recla- 
mation project,  Washington  and  Idaho,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Jnsular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOfiMER: 
H.R.  808.  A  bin  to  amend  section  303  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefita.  and  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions under  which  such  earnings  are 
charged  for  purpoees  of  such  deductions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  806.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  annual  In- 
come limitations  governing  the  payment  of 
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pension  to  certain  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendenta;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJt.  807.  A  bill  to  equalise  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  '"^ 

H.R.  808.  A  Wn/xo  authorlae  tibe  Secretary 
of  Stata  to  eva^iate  In  doUars  certain  finan- 
cial-assistance loans  expressed  in  foreign 
CTirrencies  arising  as  a  result  of  World  War 
n.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  809.  A  bin  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  claims 
of  customs  service  officers  and  employees,  and 
iDunlgration  and  I'aturalization  Service  offi- 
cers and  employees,  for  extra  compensation 
for  Sunday,  holiday,  and  overtime  services 
not  theretofore  paid  according  to  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  810.  A  bill  to  provide  recognition  as 
veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  for  persons  who 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Ute  IndUns 
in  1906,  apd  for  other  piui>oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  811.  A  blU  to  permit  retired  personnel 
of  the  uniformed  services  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  without  reUnqulshing  their  retirement 
pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  co- 
operation wUh  the  State  of  California  in  the 
construction  of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the 
Feather  River  project,  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  negotlata  an  agree- 
ment therefor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HOSMKR  ( by  request )  : 
HJl.  813.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  re- 
tired pay  imder  that  chapter  for  reservists 
who  served  on  active  duty  during  World  War 
I  and  Worid  War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  who  have  15  or  more  years  of  satisfac- 
tory Federal  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HR.  814.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
nxent  and  installation  of  meohanism  for  re- 
cording and  counting  votes  in  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

HJl.  815.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  816.  A  bin  to  aet  aside  certain  lands 
in  Oklahoma  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 
HJl.  817.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 
H.R.  818.  A  bill  to  authorize  ,the  Secretory 
of   the   Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Auburn  unit.  American  River 
division.  Central   Valley  project,  California, 
tmder  Federal  reclamation  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missotiri : 
H.R.  819.  A  bUl  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  to  clarify  its 
functions,    and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Aimual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  grant  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
service-connected  dlsablUties  of  10  percent 
or  more  sick  leave. with  pay  at  the  rate  of 
26  days  per  year;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  621.  A  bin  to  preserve  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  wage-board  employees  whose 
positions  are  reduced  in  grade;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


H H.  822.  A  bUl  providing  that  there  shall 
be  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  women;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

HR.  823.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  retaUer^  ex- 
cise tax  on  handbags;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  824.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1854  to  provide  a  30-per- 
cent credit  against  the  Individual  income 
tax  for  amounta  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to 
certain  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  educaUon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  826.  A  blU  to  amend  section  214  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  deduction  of  expenses  for  the  care  of  cer- 
tain dependenta) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  826.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  States  and  their 
political  sutxlivisions  for  real  property  taxes 
not  collected  on  real  property  owned  by  a 
foreign  government  and  therefore  exempt 
from  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  827.  A  bin  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claims  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BY  Mr.  KNOX: 
HJl.  828.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment  of 
old-age  instirance  benefita  to  all  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  70.  and  to  Increase  the 
minimum  amount  of  all  monthly  insurance 
benefits  payable  under  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
HR.  839.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  common  car- 
riers by  railroads  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  such  carriers  to  maintain 
tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way,  trackage, 
and  traffic  in  safe  and  suitable  condition,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  830.  A  bin  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  allevUte  conditions  of  subetantlai 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  depressed 
areas;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
"RB..  831.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  youth  camp  recreation  program  to 
assist  those  organizations  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  providing  of  healthful  out- 
door and  camp  training  for  Indigent  children 
and  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  American- 
ism and  loyalty  to  the  Republic  in  these 
children  who  are  Ita  citizens  of  the  futxire; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LOSER: 
H.R.  832.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  833.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  certain  acta  in- 
volving the  importation,  transportation,  pos- 
session, or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  834.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amend- 
ed, so  as  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  space  and  fa- 
ciUties.  if  available,  to  State  veteran  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
HJl.  836.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Code  of 
Law  for  the  District  of  Coltunbia  by  modi- 
fying the  provisions  relating  to  the  at- 
tachment and  garnishment  of  wages,  sala- 
ries, and  commissions  of  Judgment  debtors, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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HJt.  830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ckxle  of  Law 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  by  modifying 
the  ^aovttlooa  relating  to  the  attachment 
and  gamlahment  of  wages,  salaries,  and 
commissions  of  Judgment  debtors,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Col\imbla. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 

H.R.  837.  A  bill  to  offset  declining  em- 
ployment by  providing  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  goremments  In 
jvojects  of  construction,  alteration,  expan- 
sion, or  repair  of  public  facilities  and  ln»- 
provem«Dts;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Ur.  MARSHALL: 

HJt.  838.  A  Mil  to  enable  American  farm- 
ers to  conduct  their  own  programs;  to  es- 
tablish production  and  marketing  goals  at 
prices  fair  to  constlmiers  kntl  profitable  to 
farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  MAT: 

HJt.  880.  A  bill  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Beentary,  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  de- 
ferring; and'  canceling  certain  Irrigation 
charges  against  non -Indian -owned  lands  un- 
der the  Wapato  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
Washington,  and  for  other  purjxjses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

H.R.  840.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  real  property  of  the  United  Statee  lo- 
cated In  the  State  of  Georgia  and  acquired 
by  the  United  States  under  the  provisions 
of  title  ni  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
tiire. 

H.R.  841.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  of  a  widow  or  child  of  a 
deceased  veteran  for  a  pension  the  income 
limitations  applicable  to  such  widow  or  child 
shall  be  Increased  $60tD  for  the  year  in  which 
the  veteran's  death  occurs;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Stated  Code  to  provide  pensions  for 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
same  bc^ls  as  pension  is  provided  for  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  843.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  suffering  from  active  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  shall  be  deemed  to  be  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  for  pension  pur- 
poses while  they  are  hospitalized;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  844.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  applica- 
tion shall  be  required  for  the  payment  of 
statutory  awards  for  certain  conditions 
which,  prior  to  August  1,  1952,  have  been 
determined  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  be  service  connected;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  further 
period  for  presuming  service  connection  In 
the  case  of  veterans  suffering  from  Hansen's 
disease  (leprosy);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  multiple 
sclerosis  developing  a  10  percent  or  more  de- 
gree of  disability  within  3  years  after  sep- 
aration from  active  service  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  service  connected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  having  the  serv- 
ice-Incurred disability  of  deafness  of  both 
ears;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr.   MONTOYA: 

H.R.  848.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  purposes  of  Congress 
In  enacting  the  Robinson-Patman  Antlprlce 
Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act 


to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes,'  approved  October  IB.  1914,  as 
amendvd  (UJB.C.  title  15,  sec.  13),  and  for 
other  purposes,"  and  to  clarify  the  Intent 
and  meaning  of  the  aforesaid  law  by  pro- 
viding for  the  mandatory  nature  of  func- 
tional discounts  under  certain  circum- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1964    (08  SUt.  674  r,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign^  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  860.  A  bill  to  establUh  quota  limita- 
tions on  Imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

B.R.  851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  old-age  and  survivors  insxirance  twneflts, 
retirement  age  shall  be  80  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  862.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  14 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
cadets  and  midshipmen  entering  the  serv- 
ice Academies  hereafter  shall  agree  to  serve 
10  years  on  duty  after  graduation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  tocrease  from 
$1  to  91.25  the  minimum  hourly  wage  pre- 
scribed by  section  0(a)(1)  of  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

HJt.  866.  A  bill  providing  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  for  women,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  extend  cover- 
age to  certain  persons  engaged  in  civil 
defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  857.  A  bill  to  promote  certain  prison- 
ers of  war  In  Korea  upon  their  discharge 
from  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  858.  A  bill  to  amend  section  70,  title 
5.  United  States  Code  (18  Stat.  109),  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  859.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  Col. 
David  (Mickey)  Marcus;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  860.  A  bill  to  check  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal 
assistance  to  Stntes  and  local  governments 
for  the  construction  of  needed  public  works 
and  public  Improvements;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  861.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  conunon  car- 
riers by  railroads  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce  by  requiring  such  carriers  to 
maintain  tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  per- 
manent structures  for  the  support  of  way. 
trackage,  and  traffic  in  safe  and  suitable 
condition,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  862.  A  bill  to  increase  annuities  pay- 
able to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Seri^lce. 

H.R.  863.  A  bill  to  remove  Inequalities  be- 
tween the  compensation  to  which  members 
of  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  entitled  for  death  or  disability 
incurred  in  line' of  duty  and  that  to  which 
other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
entitled;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  864.  A  bill  to  withhold  Federal  aid 
from  National  Guard  organizations  which 
practice    discrimination    or    segregation    on 


account  of  rkce,  color,  or  creed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Serrleee. 

HJl.  866.  A  blU  to  prorMe  Ibat  the  next 
erulser  commlHloned  In  the  United  Statee 
Navy  ahall  be  named  the  0roolclyi»;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sendees. 

H.R.  800.  A  bill  to  require  the  Surgeon 
General  to  undertake  a  special  reeeareh  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  cystie  flbrocis:  to  the 
Ccxnmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  •  naUonally 
uniform  system  of  aatomobtle  tegtotration; 
to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Vorelfn 
Commerce. 

H.R.  808.  A  bill  to  amend  tlM  OItU  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938.  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tice of  "overbooking"  passenger  space  reser- 
vations; to  the  Committee  on  Intentate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  008.  A  Mil  to  provide  a  reeldenee  for 
pages  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlves,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Capitol  Pages'  Residence  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  870.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty under  all  laws  of  the  United  Statee  ex- 
cept the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jxistlce. 
and  authorize  the  impoelUon  of  life  Impris- 
onment ta  lieu  thereof;  to  the  Ooounlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  871.  A  biU  to  provide  a  method  for 
determining  Presidential  Inability,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  debts 
owed  by  a  bankrupt  to  workmen,  servants, 
clerks,  and  certain  salesmen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  873.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
remedy  for  persons  having  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  contracts  re- 
lating to  certain  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  dual  bank- 
ing system  In  the  District  ot  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

HR.  875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
8.  1932  (relating  to  dangeroxis  weapons  In 
the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia)  to  create  a  pre- 
sumptloli  In  connection  with  the  posseaalon 
of  certain  dangerous  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HR.876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
to  permit  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  to  exercise  the  full  reaponal- 
bllity  of  citizenship  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  political  life  of  the  United  SUtes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HR  877.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  («) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1948 
to  authorize  the  employment  of  admlnlatra- 
tive  assistants  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

HJl.  878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of" 
1930  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  duties  paid 
on  certain  merchandise  stolen  while  In  the 
custody  of  the  Post  Offloe  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
mlUUry  service  of  a  veteran  entiUed  to  a 
civil  service  retirement  annuity  may  be 
counted  for  social  security  purpoees  If  he 
irrevocably  elects  to  exclude  such  service 
from  the  computation  of  such  annuity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  880.  A  bill  to  require  certificates  of 
fitness  In  the  sale  of  automobiles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  881.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regxUa- 
tion  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  highways  of 
the  United  Statca.  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R.  883.  A  bUl  to  prevent  the  sale  of  auto- 
mobiles with  unauthorised  equipment,  parts, 
and  accessories,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 


the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJt.  888.  A  blU  to  amend  title  16  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  oper- 
atKm  of  speedometers  on  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  other  purptoeee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  884.  A  bW  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1983  so  as  to  remove  the 
exemption  of  securities  offered  for  sale  and 
sold  In  only  one  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  886.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment of  Judge  advocates  and  law  specialist 
oflloers  for  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  ^oroe.  and 
Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Serrloes. 
ByMr.NATCHSB: 

HJt.  888.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  nood  Prevention  Act  with 
reepect  to  measures  for  erosion  ooptrol;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  887.  A  bill  to  extend  veteran  benefits 
to  persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Foroee  be- 
tween November  12.  1818,  and  July  2,  1931; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CBRIBC  of  New  Tork: 

HJl.  888.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  Into  the 
Unlea:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.PDXT: 

HJL  880.  A  blU  to  isgallas  maHtlms  and 
building  trades  hiring  halls;  to  the  CXan- 
mlttee  on  Mueatloo  and  L«bar. 

HJL  800.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Davls-Baoon 
Act  to  extend  Its  appUeatlon  to  Fsderal  con- 
tracts for  the  demnlltlan  at  existing  build- 
ings;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bduoatlon  and 


HJl.  801.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment by  the  Oovemment  of  Insurance 
against  risk  to  civilian  personnel  of  liability 
for  personal  Injury  or  death,  or  for  property 
damage,  arising  from  the  operation  'of  motor 
vehicles  In  the  performance  at  official  Gov- 
ernment duties,  and  for  other  piupoaes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 

Senrloe.  

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJl.  802.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  production  and  conservation  of  ooal  In 
the  United  States  through  reeeareh  and  de- 
velopment by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  C<»nm  lesion,  and  for  other  pur- 
posee;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHILBDf: 

HJl.  888.  A  bill  to  provide  Inunediate  an- 
nuities to  certain  widows  and  widowers 
otherwise  entitled  to  deferred  annuities  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May 
29,  1030;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  884.  A  bill  suthorldng  the  President 
to  make  permanent  replacements  of  public 
facilities  and  public  and  private  school  build- 
ings, damaged  or  destroyed  in  a  major  dis- 
aster, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  WcTks. 

H.R.  806.  A  bill  tc>  amend  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Ant  of  1047.  with  respect  to 
the  procurement  of  supplies  from  small 
businees  concerns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcee. 

H.R.  800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act  of  1047;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  807.  A  biU  to  amend  section  207  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1040, 
to  provide  that  the  boards  for  the  correction 
of  military  or  navsl  records  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  satisfactory  evidence  relating  to 
good  character  and  conduct  In  civilian  life 
after  discharge  or  dismissal  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  txMrrect  certain  dlschargss 
and  dismissals,  and  for  other  pxupoeee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  special 
bronae  gravemaricer  for  the  gravea  of  mem- 
bers   and    former    members    of    the    Armed 


Forces  who  were  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  ot  Honor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  880.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Mass., 
for  the  loss  of  taxee  on  certain  property  in 
such  town  acquired  by  the  United  States  for 
use  for  military  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POAOB: 

H.R.  000.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  18,  1041,  to  provide  that  76 
percent  of  all  moneys  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  certain  recreational  activities  In 
eonnection  with  lands  acquired  for  flood 
control  and  other  piuposes  aiuiU  be  paid  to 
the  State;  to  validate  certain  payment;  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  POLK: 

HJt.  001.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  803(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1040  to 
provide  that  the  allowance  for  transporta- 
tion of  hotise  trailers  upon  permanent 
change  of  station  by  members  of  a  uniformed 
service  shall  be  Increased  to  not  more  than 
84  oente  per  mile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.002.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  oonunon  car- 
riers by  railroad  engaged  In  Interstate  oom- 
UMdroe  by  reqidrlng  such  carriers  to  main- 
tain tracks,  brtdges,  roadbed,  and  perma- 
nent structurss  for  the  support  of  way. 
trackage,  and  trafllc  In  safe  and  suitable 
eondltlon,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 


H  Jl.  008.  A.  bill  to  establish  a  national 
oemetery  near  ChUUcotiie,  Ohio;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  004.  A  blU  to  rename  the  New  Rich- 
mond Dam  In  the  State  of  Ohio  as  the  Cap- 
tain Anthony  M ddahl  Dam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pubitt  works. 

HJt.  006.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  annual  In- 
come limitations  governing  the  payment  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POLK  (by  request) : 

HJl.  000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classiflcation 
Act  of  1040  to  authorise  the  establishment  of 
pay  differentials  for  hasardous  employment 
for  civilian  fire  fighters  employed  at  Installa- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  the  retire- 
ment of  fire  fighters  In  or  iinder  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HJt.  008.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  ancestry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  009.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  local  conununlties  in 
financing  an  expanded  program  of  school 
construction  so  as  to  eliminate  the  national 
shortage  of  classrooms;  to  .the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  910.  A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  In  the  National  Guard 
and  Air  National  Guard,  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  to  aid  or  abet  the  violation  of 
Federal  law;  to  ,the  Conmilttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  911.  A  bill  providing  relief  against 
certain  forms  of  discrimination  In  Interstate 
transportation  and  facilities  furnished  or 
connected  therewith;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  913.  A  bill  making  unlawful  the  re- 
quirement fen'  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  primary  or 
other  election  for  national  officers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Hotise  Administration. 

HJl.  913.  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal  protec- 


tion of  the  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  014.  A  bill  for  the  better  assurance  of 
the  protection  ot  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  other  persons  within  the  several 
States  from  mob  violence  and  lynching,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  REU88: 

HJt.  015.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ice  Age  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODSB  of  Arisona : 

HR.  010.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  district  of  Arisona;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.017.  A  blU  to  amend  titie  n  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  50  in  order  to  become  entitled 
to  disability  insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.918.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seciulty  Act  to  reduce  the  age  at  which 
Individuals  may  become  entitied  to  benefits 
thereunder  from  88  to  83  In  the  case  of 
men,  and  to  80  In  the  case  of  women;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

HJl.  919.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1040  to  pwmlt  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  flre-flgfatlng  organisations  and 
rsscue  or  llfesavlng  squads,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

HJl.  030.  A  bill  to  require  certain  safety 
devices  on  automobiles  shipped  by  automo- 
bile manufacttuers  in  Interstate  conunerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  031.  A  bUl  to  amend  paragraph  (7)  of 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  to  Include  parachutists  In  the  definition 
of  "airman";  to  the  Committee  on  Intentate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HJl.  032.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  8000  to 
81.000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemption  for  old  age 
or  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.038.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  tips  and 
other  cash  gratuities  received  by  an 
Individual  In  the  course  of  his  employment 
(or  self-emplo3rment)  nuty  be  considered 
self-employment  income  for  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insin-anoe  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

HJl.  924.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Colorado;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  926.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  coinage 
of  special  60-cent  pieces  In  conunemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Denver,  Colo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ciurency. 

HJt.  926.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  927.  A  bill  to  reafllrm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  piuposes  of  Congress 
In  enacting  the  Robinson -Patman  Antlprlce 
Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  supple- 
ment exlstLqg  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' approved  October  16,  1814,  as  amended 
(U.S.C.,  title  16,  sec.  13),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." and  to  clarify  the  Intent  and  meaning 
of  the  aforesaid  law  by  providing  for  the 
numdatory   nat;u-e   of  functional   discounts 
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under  eertain  circumstance*;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ».  938.  A  bill  referring  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  certain  matters  rela- 
tive to  the  War  Production  Board  Limitation 
Order  Lr-308;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  929.  A  bill  to  reafllrm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  purpose  of  Congress  In 
the  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  mo- 
nopolies, commonly  designated  "antitrust" 
laws,  which  among  other  things  prohibit 
price  discrimination;  to  aid  In  Intelligent, 
fair,  and  effective  administration  and  en- 
forcement thereof;  and  to  strengthen  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Antlprlce  Discrimination 
Act  and  the  protection  which  It  affords  to  In- 
dependent business,  the  Congress  hereby  re- 
affirms that  the  ptirpose  of  the  antitrust  laws 
In  prohibiting  price  discriminations  Is  to 
secure  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  persons 
to  compete  In  trade  or  business  and  to  pre- 
serve competition  where  It  exists,  to  restore  It 
where  It  Is  destroyed,  and  to  permit  It  to 
spring  up  In  new  fields;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  (by 
request)  : 

HJR.  930.  A  bill  to  amend  section  316  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional compensation  for  dependents  In  cases 
rated  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  not 
less  than  10  percent,  and  to  Include  children 
in  excess  of  3;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  931.  A  bUl  to  encourage  employment 
of  veterans  with  compensable  service-con- 
nected disabilities  through  Federal  reim- 
bursement to  any  employer.  Insurer,  or  fund. 
of  amounts  of  workmen's  compensation  paid 
on  account  of  disability  or  death  arising  out 
of  such  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJa.  932.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
valescent hospital  and  domiciliary  facility  In 
.the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Mass.;  tothe  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H.B.  933.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
additional  exemption  for  his  spouse  from 
•600  to  f  1,000.  and  to  increase  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent  from  9600  to  %lhO;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  R006KVSLT: 

H  Ji.  934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ixmgshore- 
men's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  so  as  to  provide  that  an  Injured  em- 
ployee shall  have  the  right  to  select  his  own 
physician,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  Jl.  935.  A  bill  to  check  the  growth  of  un- 
employment by  providing  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
construction  of  needed  public  works  and 
public  Improvements;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

HJl.  936.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  certain 
acts  involving  the  importation,  transporta- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  explosives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

H.R.  937.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, N.Y.,  may  tap  the  West  Point  water 
supply  line,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  938.  A  bill  to  define  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  as 
active  service  under  certain  conditions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  939.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  maximum 
benefits  for  individuals  who,  although  deaf 
and  mute,  have  acquired  Insured  status  by 
continuing  In  covered  employment  or  self- 
employment  during  their  working  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  to  permit  States  having 


toll  and  free  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnel*  des- 
ignated as  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways  to  designate 
other  routes  for  inclusion  in  the  Interstate 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HH.  941.  A  bin  to  provide  that  railroad  em- 
ployees may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age  60 
or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide  that 
such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  individual's  average 
monthly  compensation  for  the  5  years  of 
highest  earnings;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  942.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional payment  of  $165,000  to  the  village  of 
Highland  Falls.  N.Y..  toward  the  cost  of  the 
water-filtration  plant  constructed  by  such 
village;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for  sched- 
uled personal  and  corporate  income-tax  re- 
ductions and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  944.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  945.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  cemeteries  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  946.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Interment  of 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Union  Army  and  the 
last  survivor  of  the  Confederate  Army  within 
the  Gettysbiurg  National  Cemetery  and  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  me- 
morial therein:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  947.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  a  court  to 
which  appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  948.  A  bin  to  provide  pension  for 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the  same 
basis  as  pension  is  provided  for  widows  and 
chUdren  of  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  949.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  severance 
of  a  service-connected  dlsabUlty  which  has 
been  In  effect  for  10  or  more  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  950.  A  bUl  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  production  and  conservation  of  coal  in 
the  United  States  through  research  and  de- 
velopment by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  951.  A  bin  to  preserve  permanently  as 
a  national  park,  an  area  of  national  signifi- 
cance in  Colorado  and  Utah,  such  park  to  be 
known  as  the  Dinosaur  National  Park,  which 
shall  supersede  the  Dinosaur  National  Mon- 
tunent,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

H.R.  952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28.  1958.  to  provide  for  a  National  Outdoor 
Reci'eation  Resources  Review  Commission 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  953.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  and  to  provide  for  the  administration 
and  maintenance  of  a  parkway  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conrmlttee  on  Interior  and  InsvUar  Affairs. 

H.R.  954.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHELLET: 

H Jl.  965.  A  bUl  ta  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  Increase  from 
•1  to  $1.50  the  minimum  hourly  wage  pre- 


•cribed  by  section  €(*)  (1)  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  966.  A  bin  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  ReUtiona  Act  ao  aa  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employee*  and  employ- 
ers, in  industries  affectizag  commerce,  to  en- 
ter Into  union  shop  agreements;  to  Um  Com- 
nrlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  SIKKS: 
H.R.  967.  A  bin  to  equalise  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  aenrice*;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  958.  A  bin  to  establlah  rulea  of  inter- 
pretation governing  question*  of  the  effect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8ISK: 

H.R.  959.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  Into  the 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

by  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi : 

H.R.  960.  A  bUl  authorlBlng  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey and  study  of  the  ground-water  reaoivces 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  embeyment  area;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  961.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Armed  Force* 
Leave  Act  of  1946.  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  granted  leave 
upon  the  critical  Illness  or  death  of  a  close 
relative;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  962.  A  bill  to  require  that  wlienever 
an  officer  or  member  who  Is  discharged  from 
the  Armed  Forces  is  so  mentally  deranged  or 
unstable  as  to  be  potentially  dangerou*,  his 
family  and  certain  otiier  persons  are  to  be 
placed  on  notice  of  such  potential  danger; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  963.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ap- 
prove the  acquisition  of  certain  land*  of 
national  historical  significance,  or  interests 
therein,  for  highway  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

HR.  964.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 22.  1938,  relating  to  the  issuance  of 
patents  to  tracts  of  public  land  held  under 
color  of  title,  to  provide  that  patent*  may 
be  Issued  under  such  act  without  reserva- 
tion of  minerals,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HR  965.  A  bin  to  provide  financial  aailst- 
ance  for  the  support  of  public  scuools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  faciUtlea  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

H  Jt.  966.  A  bill   to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 5.    1964    (68   SUt.   674).   and  for   other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Zuteratate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

Hit.  967.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  expansion 
of  public  community  Junior  college*;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi  968.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  Bully  Creek  Dam  and  other  fadUtie*. 
Vale  Federal  reclamation  project.  Oregon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 

HJi.  969.  A  bin  to  extend  pension  benefit* 
under  the  laws  reenacted  by  Public  Law  269, 
74th  Congress,  August  13.  1936.  aa  now  or 
hereafter  amended,  to  certain  person*  who 
served  with  the  U.S.  military  or  naval 
forces  engaged  In  hostilities  in  the  Moro 
Province,  Including  Mindanao,  or  in  the 
islands  of  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Luaon,  after 
July  4.  1902.  and  prior  to  January  1.  1914, 
and  to  their  unremarried  widows,  child,  or 
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children:    to  the  Oommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affair*. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZAMDT  (by  request) : 
HJI.  970.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  railroad 
employee*  may  retire  on  a  fuU  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  80  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  leaa  than  one-half  of  the  individuals 
average  monthly  compensation  for  the  6 
year*  of  higheet  earning*;  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Interetate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
HJI.  971.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaiU-oad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  an  annui- 
tant to  receive  hi*  annuity  even  though  he 
renders  compensated  servioe  for  the  outside 
employer  by  whom  he  was  last  employed 
before  his  annuity  began  to  accrue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  land  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HR.  973.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  a*  amended,  so  a*  to 
eliminate  certain  deductions  from  a  spouse's 
annuity;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commeroe. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 

H.H.  973.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Mid-State 
Reclamation  DLstriet.  Nelwaska.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  mldstate  project;  to  the 
Cknunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

HJI.  974.  A  bin  to  provide  a  1-year  period 
during  which  certain  veteran*  may  be 
granted  national  service  life  insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Vst^ana'  Affairs. 

H  Jt.  975.  A  bin  to  provide  for  determina- 
tion through  Judicial  proceeding*  of  claims 
for  compensation  on  account  of  disablUty  or 
death  resulting  from  ^Isteirr  or  injury  In- 
cxirred  or  aggravated  in  Uae  of  duty  whUe 
serving  in  the  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purpoee*;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

ELR.  976.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  provi- 
sion* of  the  Natural  Ga*  Act  shaU  not  apply 
to  the  sale  of  natural  gas,  a*  an  incident 
of  It*  production  and  gathering,  by  an  in- 
dependent producer  not  engaged  in  the  in- 
terstate transmission  of  natural  gas;  to  the 
Cozximlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJI.  977.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  re- 
duce the  annuities  of  the  spouses  of  retired 
employee*,  and  the  survivors  of  deceased 
employee*,  by  the  amount  of  certain 
monthly  benefit*  payable  under  the  Social 
8ec\uity  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
eta  te  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJI.  978.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee*' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
to  provide  for  insurance  to  be  granted  there- 
under to  certain  employees  of  State*  whose 
positions  are  financed  entirely  from  Federal 
funds;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Poet  Office  and 
CivU  Servioe. 

HJt.  979.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  maU  de- 
livery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  960.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
southom  district  of  Ml**i*sippi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  981.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

HJt.  982.  A  bni  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 22.  1928,  relaUng  to  the  Issuance  of 
patents  to  tract*  of  pubUc  land  held  under 
color  of  title,  to  provide  that  patents  may 
be  Issued  under  such  act  without  reserva- 
tion of  minerals,  and  for  other  purpoee*; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


By  Ur.  TATBS: 

HH.  988.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Older  Persons 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
assist  In  the  development  and  operation  of 
studies  and  projects  to  help  older  persons; 
and  for  other  p\irpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Education  and  Latxir. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  984.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Urblculture,  and  to  prescribe  its  functions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  985.  A  bUl  to  create  a  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  and  to 
prescribe  Its  functions:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Ojieratlons. 

H.R.  986.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain 
surplus  property  of  the  United  States  may  be 
donated  for  park  or  recreational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJI.  987.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  basic  salaries  of  postal  field 
service  employees  on  a  regional  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  wage  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  988.  A  bUl  to  simplify  payroll  admin- 
istration In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
providing  that  the  salaries  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  House,  and  the  clerk -hire  al- 
lowance of  Members,  shaU  consist  of  aggre- 
gate annual  amounts  rather  than  basic  an- 
nual amounts  plus  additional  amotmts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committeie  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939  to  provide  that  no  docu- 
mentary stamp  tax  shall  be  imposed  with 
respect  to  any  conveyance  to  which  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  is  a  party;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  990.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  classify  yardmasters  with  train- 
and  yard-service  onployees  for  the  purpose 
of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJI.  991.  A  bUl  to  create  a  United  States 
Academy  of  Foreign  Servioe;  to  the  Oommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KABIiOCKI: 

HJI.  993.  A  btU  to  create  a  United  8Ute* 
Academy  of  Foreign  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affair*. 

H.R.  908.  A  bUl  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  local  communities  in 
financing  an  expanded  program  of  school 
construction  so  as  to  eliminate  the  national 
shortage  of  classrooms;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  994.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Older  Persons 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
assist  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
studies  and  projects  to  help  older  persons; 
and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  2XLENKO: 

H.R.  995.  A  bin  to  amend  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Act  so  as  to  provide  relief  for  victims 
ot  disasters  resulting  from  the  forces  of  na- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.R.  996.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  a  portion 
of  the  assistance  authorized  thereby  may  be 
made  available  for  the  nonresidential  rede- 
velopnu>nt  of  urban  renewal  areas  contain- 
ing only  nonresidential  structures  or  vacant 
land;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDSEtSON  of  Montana: 
HJt.  997.  A  bUl  to  autborioe  Federal  grant* 
to  assist  States  to  survey  the  need  for,  to  plan 
the  construction  of,  and  to  construct  needed 
homee  tor  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


By  ICr.  BAIXywnf : 
HJI.  998.  A  bill    to   ansend   section   8e  of 

the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (1933).  as 
amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  AgricvUtural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  restrictions  on  Imported 
commodities  Imposed  by  such  section  to 
shelled  walnuts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  999.  A  bin  to  divest  tlM  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  any  legislative  authority  to 
fix  prices  on  milk  and  dairy  products;  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  call  a 
NaUonal  Dairy  Produces'  Constitutional 
Convention  whereby  bona  fide  dairy  pro- 
ducers may  formulate  their  own  self-financ- 
ing programs  for  stabilising  milk  prices  at 
fair  and  equitable  levels;  and  to  create  a 
regulat(X7  commission  to  protect  the  pubUc 
Interest  in  the  production  and  nuu'keting  of 
milk;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
HJI.  1000.  A  bin  to  provide  a  new  farm 
program  for  basic  agrlcxiltural  ocHnnuxlltles 
under  which  excessive  and  burdensome  Fed- 
eral controls  on  agriculture  wUl  be  elim- 
inated, and  imder  which  American  agricul- 
ture win  l>e  restored  to  a  free-enterprise 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrictdture. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
HJt.  1001.  A  bUi  to  establlah  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  TftanUng 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DOLLINGER: 
EJl.  1002.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Federal 
funds  shall  not  be  used  for  loans,  grants, 
or  other  financial  assistance  to  provide  hous- 
ing with  respect  to  which  there  is  any  dis- 
crimination against  occupancy  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry,  or  national 
origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJt.  1003.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJt.  1004.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(1) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  autboriae  the 
Federal  Hoiising  Commissioner  to  Insure 
mortgages  on  existing  homes  thereunder;  to 
the  Ck>mmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

ByMr.  FORD: 
H.R.  1005.  A  bin  to  direct  the  finterstate 
Commerce  Oommisslon  to  make  regulations 
that  certain  railroad  vehicles  be  equipped 
•with  reflectors  or  lumlnoiis  material  so  that 
they  can  be  readUy  seen  at  nl^t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  at  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  1006.  A  bill  to  establLEh  a  body  cor- 
porate witliin  the  Dqmrtment  of  Commerce 
to  extend  flnanclal  assistance  to  pubUc  and 
private  companies  providing  transit  and 
commuter  service  in  our  major  metropolitan 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
HJt.  1007.  A  bin  to  establish  an  emer- 
gency community  faclUties  and  pubUc  works 
program  in  the  Conununity  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  1008.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  direct  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  make  regula- 
tions requiring  that  freight  and  other  un- 
Ughted  cars  be  so  equipped  that  they  can  be 
readily  seen  at  night;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1(X)9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  to  prevent  sudden  and 
unreasonable  decreases  in  the  prtce  of  hogs 
and  cattle  which  are  sold  at  stockyards  or 
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to  p«ck«ri  subject  to  that  »ct;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN: 

H  Jt  1010.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of 
the  Agiicxiltural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933). 
as  amended,  and  aa  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  imported 
commodities  imposed  by  such  section  to  all 
Imported  citrus  fruits,  and  to  sliced  figs, 
dried  figs,  fig  paste,  and  shelled  walnuts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HK.  1011.  /  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
iwfcing  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1012.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  aa  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ocxnmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BKNNKiT  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1037,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Cd^nmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommerod. ' 

By  Ur.  H&BERT: 

H Jt.  1014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Hoiising  Act  with  regard  to  insurance  of  ac- 
counts so  as  to  provide  uniform  protection 
to  all  married  savers  in  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations; to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  UISSTAND : 

HH.  1016.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
policy  concerning  the  termination,  limita- 
tion, or  establishment  of  bxulness-type  oper- 
ations of  the  Government  which  may  be 
conducted  in  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  1016.  A  blU  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  gold  standard  and  redeemable 
currency,  and  to  correct  other  defects  in 
the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HJl.  1017.  A  bin  to  prohibit  Federal  loans, 
grants,  or  other  financial  assistance  to  pro- 
vide housing  with  respect  to  which  there  is 
or  may  be  any  discrimination  against  oc- 
cupancy on  account  of  race,  religion,  color, 
ancestry,  or  national  origin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

HJl.  1018.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933). 
as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agrlcultiu-al  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  imported 
commodities  Imposed  by  such  section  to  all 
imported  limes.  grai}efrult,  lemons,  manda- 
rins, all  types  of  oranges  Including  temples, 
tangerines,  murcotts.  and  t&ngeloes,  dried 
figs,  fig  paste,  sliced  dried  figs.  sheUed  wal- 
nuts, dates  with  pits,  d^tes  with  pits  re- 
moved, and  products  made  entirely  of  dates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1010.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933),  as 
amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  Imported 
commodities  Imposed  by  such  section  to  all 
imported  shelled  walnuts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

H.R.  1020.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  provide  for  bank-erosion 
control     along     the     Missouri    River     below 


Gavins  Point  Dam  between  Yankton.  8.  Dak., 
and  Ponca,  Nebr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  McSWEEN: 

H.R.  1021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  regard  to  Insurance  of  ac- 
counts so  as  to  provide  uniform  protection 
to  all  married  saven  in  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations; to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 

H.R.  1022.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  of  'Jie  United  States 
to  the  board  of  education  of  the  school 
district  of  the  city  of  Hamtramck.  Mica.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA : 

HJl.  1023.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  BCr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  1024.  A  bUi  to  estoblish  an  effecUve 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  excessive 
unemployment  in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MULTKR: 

H.R.  1028.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, under  certain  conditions  to  control, 
regulate,  and  allocate  the  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  medicinal  sutistances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  and  preserving  the  health 
of  the  American  people;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain contracts  and  agreements  between  man- 
ufacturers of  motor  Vehicles  and  their  fran- 
chlsed  dealers,  to  permit  the  establishment 
of  exclusive  representation  by  dealers  and 
to  restrict  franchised  dealers  from  reselling 
to  certain  unauthorized  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938.  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  holders  of  air  carrier  reserva- 
tions who  are  booked  for  lUghta  which  do 
not  leave  on  schedule;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  erf  1934  to  require  officers  and 
directors  of  any  issuer  of  registered  securi- 
ties to  periodically  report  the  extent  to 
which,  and  the  purposes  for  which,  their 
holdings  of  such  securities  are  pledged, 
hypothecated,  or  loaned;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1029.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Alfairs  from  consolidating 
any  offices  under  his  Jurisdiction,  or  di- 
recting reductions  in  force  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration personnel,  without  notifying 
the  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1030.  A  bin  to  establish  an  emergency 
community  facilities  and  public  works  pro- 
gram in  the  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  1031.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  of  grants  to  accelerate  the  con- 
struction of  State  and  local  public  works, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
relating  to  reserve  balances  of  member 
banks;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  1033.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fuel  al- 
locations and  priorities  during  emergencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  1034.  A  bill  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
excessive  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  depressed  industrial  and  rural  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


H.R.  1088.  A  bill  to  protect  the  intsgrtty 
and  Independence  of  national  banks  by 
strengthening  the  laws  relating  to  ownership 
of  stock  in  such  banks;  to  the  Commltiss  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1036.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  national  mutual  savings  banlu;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1037.  A  bill  to  amend  section  606  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  prevent  the 
charging  of  excessive  rents,  resulting  from 
unduly  high  estimates  of  costs,  in  the  ease 
of  property  covered  by  a  mortgage  insured 
under  such  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  1038.  A  bUi  to  amend  section  6210 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  lists 
of  the  shareholders  of  national  banks  shall 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  committees  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  1039.  A  biU  to  amend  ssction  6  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insxirance  Act  to  provide 
for  the  holding  of  public  hearings  In  con- 
nection with  the  issuance  of  certain  oertifl- 
cates  and  the  making  of  certain  findings 
and  determinations  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1040.  A  bin  to  aid  in  controlllnf  in- 
flation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  ths  Com- 
milttee  on  Banking   and   Currency. 

H.R.  1041.  A  biU  to  authorlas  the  regular 
tlon  of  the  solicitation  of  proxiss  In  respect 
of  securltlee  issued  by  certain  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  1042.  A  bin  to  amend  ssction  403(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1043.  A  bUl  to  jwovide  for  the  grading 
of  meat  and  for  informing  the  ultimate  uaer 
of  such  grade;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrleul- 
tiu-e. 

HJl.  1044.  A  bUI  to  prohibit  coercion  by 
automobUe  manufacturers  in  the  sale  of 
parts,  accessories,  equipment,  or  tools,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1045.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  require  United  Statee  obliga- 
tions to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  value, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banlcing  and  Ciirrency. 
By  Mr.  NATCHKR: 

H.R.  1046.  A  bni  creating  the  City  of  Caa- 
nelton  Bridge  Commission,  defining  the 
authority,  power,  and  dutiee  of  said  commis- 
sion: and  authorizing  the  commission  and 
its  successors  and  assigns  to  construct,  nudn- 
taln,  and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio 
River  at  or  near  Cannelton,  Ind.,  and  Hawea- 
vUIe.  Ky.,  to  purchase  and  operate  a  ferry  at 
such  location,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  1047.  A  bill  to  create  a  NaUonal  Coal 
Research  and  Development  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PKLLY: 

HJl.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Federal   Reeerve   Act.   as   amended;    to    the 
Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

HJl.  1040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29.  1944,  providing  annuities  for  persons  who 
participated  In  the  construction  of  the 
Pananui  Canal,  by  extending  the  class  to 
whom  annuities  may  be  paid:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1050.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Park,  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POLK: 

H.R.  1051.  A  bin  to  grant  a  pension  of  8100 
per  month  to  all  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  who  are  over  62  years 
of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  P<mmi: 
HJl.  lOBS.  A  bUl  to  anaend  the  National 
Hmistng  Act  to  reduoe  downpayments  and 
Increees  loan  mawlma  and  maturities  In  the 
case  of  insured  mortgages  covering  residen- 
tial housing,  to  Increass  the  funds  avaUable 
for  the  special  asslstaaos  program  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  AssocUtion.  and 
for  other  purpoess;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  POWKiZ,: 
HJL  10S3.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  FM- 
eral  Government  snail  not  extend  any  finan- 
cial or  other  assistance  to  provide  housing 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  or  may  be  any 
discrimination  against  occupancy  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  otrior,  ancestry,  or  national 
origin;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  1064.  A  biU  to  provide  that  Fedoml 
funds  shall  not  be  used  for  loans,  grants,  or 
other  financial  assistance  to  provide  housing 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  any  discrim- 
ination against  occupancy  on  aooount  of 
raes.  raliglan,  color,  ancestry,  or  national 
origin:  to  ths  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HJl.  1066.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  bene- 
fits payable  under  such  act  or  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1986  shall  not  be  oonsid- 
ered  as  Incoms  in  determining  eligibility  of 
veterans  for  non-servlee-connected  disabUlty 
pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Intwstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  1066.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  mak- 
ing grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposss;  to  tlM  Committee  on 
Interstate  and,  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJl.  1057.  A  biU  to  provide  that  seat  lielts 
sold  or  shipped  in  Interstate  conunerce  for 
uss  In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safety  standards:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1068.  A  bUl  to  promote  safety  in  trans- 
portation by  motor  velilcle  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  assisting  the  States  to  conduct  re- 
search into  and  maintain  faclUties  for  driver 
training  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  benefits  pay- 
able thereunder  shall  not  be  considered  as 
income  in  determining  eligibility  of  veterans 
for  non-service-connected  disability  pen- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  8ATLOR: 
RJt.  1000.  A  bin  to  establish  an  etTectlve 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremploirment  In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJl.  1061.  A  bin  to  establish  a  program  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance  designed 
to  aUevtate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  in  economically 
depressed  areas,  and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  SISK: 
RH.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  section  0e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  193S),  as 
amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1987,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  restrictions  on  imported 
commodities  imposed  by  such  section  to  aU 
imported  limes,  grapefruit,  lemons,  manda- 
rins, all  types  of  oranges  including  temples, 
tangerlnss,  murcotts,  and  tangeloee,  dried 
figs,  fig  paste,  sliced  dried  figs,  sheUed  wal- 
nuts, dates  with  pits,  dates  with  pits  re- 
naoved.  and  products  made  entirely  of  dates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  1008.  A  biU  to  make  certain  assist- 
ance r^y  a  State,  municipality,  or  other  pub- 
lic body  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  under 
section  110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1040; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


H.R.  1064.  A  bill  to  ammd  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1987  to  permit  a  local 
pubUe  housing  agency  to  pay  the  cost  of 
public  services  and  facilities  furnished  by 
the  local  government  to  low-rent  piiblic 
housing  projects  under  its  jurisdiction;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurrency. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
HJl.  1065.  A  bin  to  auth<»lse  the  coinage 
of  60-csnt  pieces  in  commemoration  of  the 
160th  anniversary  of  the  graduation  from 
the  UB.  MlUtary  Academy  of  Sylvanus 
Thayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 
H.R.  1066.  A  bin  to  establUh  a  c<xnmissicm 
to  study  the  adeqtiacy  of  compensation  for 
real  property  acquired  by  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  1067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1963  to  provide  low-cost  loans 
for  those  engaged  in  a  business  dislocated  by 
a  project  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  w«»fc^«"g  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  1068.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  increase  relocation 
payments  and  assistance  to  those  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  projects;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
HJl.  1060.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  regard  to  insurance  of 
accounts  so  as  to  provide  uniform  protection 
to  all  married  savers  in  savings  ^n'l  loan 
associations;  to  the  Committee  on  Wa»v«ng 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJl.  1070.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  sections 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (1933), 
as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  extend  the 
appUcabUity  and  coverage  of  nuirketing 
agreements  and  orders;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  1071.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4(c) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to  pro- 
posed Increases  in  rates  or  charges  for  nat- 
iiral  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H.R.  1072.  A  Wn  to  establish  a  program  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance  designed 
to   alleviate   conditions   of  sutietantlal   and 
persistent    unemployment    in    economlcaUy 
depressed  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
HR.    1073.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjxutment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  establish  a  certificate  and  domestic  parity 
plan  for  upland  cotton,  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can  cotton  farmers  to  farm  and  secure  a 
fair  return  from  the  risers  of  their  products 
for  their  labor  and  investment,  to  preserve 
the   historical   relationship    of   cotton    and 
competing  fibers  in  domestic  markets  in  the 
Interest  of  the  general  welfare,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agricultiire. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
HJl.  1074.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  eg*  Au- 
gust 9.  1939.  creating  the  Louislana-Vlcks- 
burg  Bridge  Commission;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Public  Works.  i 

H.R.  1075.  A  bin  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit 
the  serving  of  alcoholic  l>everage8  to  airline 
passengers  while  in  flight;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1076.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  in  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  for  re- 
tired employees  6t  air  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  1077.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
through  revision  and  extension  of  some  of 
tSie  provisions  relating  to  retirement,  ap- 
pointment of  personnel,  and  other  related 


personnel  matters,  and  for  otiwr  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  risiiigii 
Oommeree. 

By  Mr.  WTTHROW: 

HJl.  1078.  A  bm  to  extend  certain  benefits 
.  to  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed  PViroes 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  or  on  its 
borders  dtirlng  the  period  beginning  May  0, 
1916,  and  ending  AprU  6.  1917,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  ▼efesraaa' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  1079.  A  bin  to  provide  tot  a  Battonal 
self-help  dairy  stabUlzatlon  program  and  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  balanced  and  or- 
derly flow  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  conunerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  C<Hnmittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

HR.  1080.  A  bin  to  amend  aection  406(b) 
ctf  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1088  to  pro- 
vide that  if  it  is  determined  that  a  domestic 
trunkline  canter  is  not  entitled  to  subsidy 
for  any  period  sucdi  carrier  shall  thereafter 
be  ineUglble  for  subsidy  with  respeet  to  its 
domestic  operations;  to  the  Oommittee  oo 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe. 

HJl.  1081.  A  hill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  In  order  to  aoHiarlae 
free  or  reduoed  rate  traasportaMoa  for  re- 
tired employees  of  air  earrtars,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ZKIfNKO: 

HJl.  1082.  A  bin  to  repeal  seeUon  0(c)  (8) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relattons  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  X«bor. 

HJl.  1063.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relatione  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  1084.  A  bin  to  provide  for  assistance 
to  and  cooperation  with  States  in  strength- 
ening and  improving  State  and  local  pro- 
grams for  tlie  diminution,  control,  and 
treatment  of  JuvenUe  drtlnquency;  to  the 
Conunittee    on    Education    and    Labor. 

HJl.  loes.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Federal 
Agency  for  Handicapped,  to  define  its  duties, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CtvU  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  to  reqxilre  the  ownein 
of  civil  aircraft  to  l>e  flnanciany  responsible 
for  damages  arising  out  of  the  operation  of 
such  aircraft  for  which  they  are  liable;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C<xnmerce. 

H.R.  1087.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  'travelers  upon  common  car- 
riers by  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  such  carriers  to  main- 
tain tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way,  track- 
age, and  traffic  in  safe  and  suitable  con- 
dition, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HR.  1088.  A  bin  to  amend  section  207 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  to  provide  that  the  Boards  for  the 
Correction  of  MlUtary  or  Naval  Records 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  con- 
duct in  civiUan  life  after  discharge  or  dis- 
missal in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  1089.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
involving  the  importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1090.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  re- 
computation  of  annuities  of  certain  oflicers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
retired  luider  section  1(d)  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of  BCay  29,  1030,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

H.R.  1091.  A  Mil  to  ameiul  tht  CivU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increase  by  an  addi- 
tional  one-half    of    1    percent    the   annuity 
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computation  formula  for  determining  an- 
nuities for  certain  Federal  employeee;  to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Po«t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1092.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Goremment  property  by  any  organisation 
practicing  segregation  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

HH.  1093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  I960  to  increase  the  mileage 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  1094.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  depletion  of  human  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H Jt.  1095.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  State  law 
shall.  In  certain  cases,  determine  the  niun- 
ber  of  Jurors  which  constitute  a  Jury  and 
the  number  of  Jurors  who  must  agree  in 
order  that  there  be  a  valid  verdict;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1006.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 

laws  relating  to  Immigration,  naturalization, 

nationality,  and  cltiaenshlp,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BAILET: 

H H.  1097.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
■ducation  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  ftuther  fo^ 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bducation  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  BALDWIN: 

HJl.  1099.  A  bill  prescribing  the  manner  In 
which  the  claims  of  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia against  the  United  States  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

H.R.  1100.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  provision 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  "States  relating  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  by  providing  a  system  of 
racial  integration  for  the  public  schools  in 
the  several  States  and  a  method  for  enforc- 
ing such  integration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BA^UIETT: 

H.R.  1101.  A  bfll  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  in,  and  employees  of,  the  executive 
kranch  of  the  Oovemment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  lioa.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
September  11,  1957.  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Blr.  BENTLEY : 

H.R.  1103.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  demo- 
cratic control  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
rank-and-file  membership  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral support  to  States  and  certain  nongov- 
ernmental agencies  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  adequate  demonstration  programs  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  homebound; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
~  H.R.  1106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Aqt  in  order  to  allow  credit 
for  certain  periods  of  civilian  employment 
abroad  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  6 
years*  residence  within  the  United  States 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  filing  peti- 
tion for  naturalization;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  1106.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  Into  the 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BOeCH: 
HJl.  1107.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  to  require  that 


unfair  labor  practice  esses  be  tried  In  Fed- 
eral dUtrlct  courts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BUDGE: 

H.R.  1108.  A  bill  to  abolish  free  transmis- 
sion of  official  Oovernment  mall  matter  and 
certain  other  mail  matter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1109.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  include  in  the 
definition  of  "agriculture"  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs, 
and  waterways  when  maintained  and  op- 
erated for  farming  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CARNAHAN: 

HR.  1110  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Settlement  Act  of  1944  so  as  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  fair  compensation  to  persons 
contracting  to  deliver  certain  strategic  or 
critical  minerals  or  metals  in  cases  of  failwe 
to  recover  reasonable  costa,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHELF: 

HR.  nil.  A  bin  to  create  the  office  of 
Guest  Member  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  for  former  Presidenta  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  for  other  purix)ses; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COAD: 

H.R.  1112.     bill    to    amend    the   National 

Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for 

the  award  of  10,000  college  scholarships  an- 

,  nually  for  4  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 

-  ucation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  1113.  A   bin   to  prohibit   discrimina- 
tion beca\ise  of  age  In  the  hiring  and  em- 
ployment of  persons  by  Oovernment  con- 
tractors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAOUE: 

HR.  1114.  A  bll)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  cemeteries  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1115.  A  bill  to  provide  that  amounts 
received  under  life  insurance  con  tr acta  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  insured  shall  not 
be  considered  In  determining  eligibility  for 
beneflta  under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  tb  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H.R.  1116.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acta 
involving    the    importation,    transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  1117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  southern  district  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1118.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  enforcement 
of  State  statutes  prescribing  criminal  pen- 
alties for  subversive  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POGARTY: 

H.R.  1119.  A  blU  to  provide  evaluation  of 
rehabilitation  potentials  and  rehablUtatlon 
services  to  handicapped  individuals  who  as 
a  result  thereof  can  achieve  such  ability  of 
independent  living  as  to  dispense  with  the 
need  for  expensive  institutional  care  or  who 
can  dispense  with  or  largely  dispense  with 
the  need  of  an  attendant  at  home;  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 

HR.  1120.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  addi- 
tional services  to  count  for  retirement  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  1121.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses    in    the    administration    of    trustee- 


ships by  labor  organliatlons,  to  prorldc 
standards  with  respect  to  the  election  of  oa« 
cers  of  Ubor  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sduoatloa 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER: 

HJl.  1122.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  dlsclostire  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  trustee- 
shliM  by  labor  organizations,  to  provide 
standards  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
officers  of  labor  organiaatlons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 

H.R.  1123.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  acts  In- 
volving the  importation,  transportation,  pos- 
session, or  lue  of  explosives:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HORAN: 

HR.  1124.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  s\u-vey  and 
investigation  with  respect  to  the  relocation 
of  the  Ferry  County  Highway,  paralleling 
Lake  Roosevelt,  Columbia  Basin  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  1125.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  Augiut  24.  1913.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  liae.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  procure^ 
ment  by  the  Oovemment  of  insiuanee 
against  risk  to  clvUlan  personnel  of  liability 
for  personal  injxuy  or  death,  or  for  property 
damage,  arising  from  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  in  ths  performance  of  official  Oov- 
ernment duties,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  OOce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BOSMSR: 

HJl.  1127.  A  bin  to  provide  that  for  the 
purpoees  of  all  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  gain  from  the  sale  of 
a  home  by  a  beneficiary  shaU  not  be  consid- 
ered as  income:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  1128.  A  bUl  to  make  unlawful  the 
transports  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
of  any  explosive,  combustible,  or  other  mate- 
rial whatsoever  for  the  piirposes  of  unlaw- 
fxilly  damaging  or  destroying  religious,  edu- 
cational, or  public  buildings;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1129.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's and  Veterans'  Svuvivor  Beneflta  Act  to 
provide  that  all  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  served  not  leas  than  25 
years  on  active  duty  and  who  thereafter  die 
shall  be  considered  to  have  died  service-con- 
nected deaths:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON : 

H.R.  1130.  A  bUl  to  amend  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  9(a)  to  provide  for  payment  of  the 
burial  allowance  in  certain  cases  where  fu- 
neral expenses  are  met  In  whole  or  in  part  by 
a  burial  association;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1131.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
to  authorize  the  optional  purchase  of  addi- 
tional amounta  of  group  life  and  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  Insurance  by  in- 
dividual employees  in  certain  cases:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1132.  A  bin  to  amend  section  42(a) 
and  the  first  paragraph  of  section  43  to  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  Im- 
portation of  injurious  species  of  wUdllfe  and 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  or  importa- 
tion of  wild  anlnrals  in  violation  of  national. 
State,  or  foreign  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1133.  A  bin  to  limit  and  reg\ilate  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1134.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Dependenta' 
Medical  Care  Act  to  provide  that  periods  of 
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active  duty  for  training  shall  be  taken  into 
acoovmt  in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
retired  member  of  a  uniformed  service  has 
8  years  of  service  so  as  to  qualify  for  bene- 
flta thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  1138.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  members 
of  a  luiiformM  service  entitled  to  severance 
pay.  disability  severance  pay.  or  readjust- 
ment pajrment  may  receive  such  pay  or  pay- 
ment in  two  equal  annual  InstallmenU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  1136.  A  bUl  to  clarify  paragraph  4  of 
section  16  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1943  (56  Stat.  368);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1137.  A    bin    to    establish    the    Civic 
Health  Through  Athletic  and  Mental   Pro- 
ficiency Society  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 
H.R.  1138.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment    of    additional    circuit    and     district 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.R.  1139.  A  bUl  to  establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acta  of  Congress  on   State   laws;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1140.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947.  as  amended,  so 
as  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  States  and 
Territories  with  respect  to  certain  cases 
within  the  purview  of  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LXSINSKI: 
HR.  1141.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Oovem- 
ment contribution  toward  personal  health 
service  beneflta  for  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States  service  and 
their  dependenta.  to  authorice  payroll  de- 
ductions for  piu'tlclpanta,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUOH: 
HJl.  1 142.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph 
(A)  (1 )  of  the  PubUc  Law  No.  662.  79th  Con- 
gress, chspter  Sffi).  ad  seeslon.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  1143.  A  blU  to  amend  Public  Law  361. 
77th  Congress,  to  provide  for  admission  of 
certain  combat  veterans  to  hospitalization 
In  Veterans'  AdminlstraUon  facilities  pend- 
ing adjudication  of  service  connection  of  the 
dlsabUitles  for  which  they  need  treatment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  1144.  A  bill  establishing  a  general 
policy  with  respect  to  paymenta  to  State 
and  local  govemmeiita  on  acootuit  of  Federal 
real  property  and  tangible  personal  property 
by  providing  for  the  taxation  of  certain  Fed- 
eral property  and  for  pajrmenta  in  connection 
with  certain  other  Federal  property,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1145.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  acciunulated  sick 
leave  be  credited  to  retirement  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
HJl.  1146.  A  bin  to  provide  parking  space 
for  the  automobUes  of  patrons  and  postal 
employees  at  postal  Installations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  1147.  A  bin  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1148.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act  to  provide  addltlcmal  Fed- 
eral support  to  States  and  certain  nongov- 
ernmental agencies  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  adequate  demonstration  programs  for 
the  vocational  rehabUltatton  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HR.  1149.  A  bill  tb  provide  for  advance- 
ment on  the  retired  list  of  persons  retired 
.for  disabUlty  after  80  years'  service  or  more; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  MARSHALL: 
HJl.  1150.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  parti- 
tion or  sale  of  inherited  interesta  in  trust 
and  restricted  allotted  lands  and  restricted 
purchased  allotted  lands  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1151.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
termination  and  liquidation  of  the  Postal 
Savings  System  established  by  the  act  6f 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  814).  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1152.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  manufactur- 
ers of  farm  machinery  sold  in  Interstate 
commerce  to  Identify  each  such  machine  by 
a  serial  nimiber;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  1153.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidenta  in  coal 
mines;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  1154.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  Crimi- 
nal Code,  to  declare  certain  papers,  pamph- 
leta.  books,  pictures,  and  writings  nonmaU- 
able.  to  provide  a  penalty  for  mailing  same, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1155.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  512 
and  513  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  to  provide  direct  loan  funds,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  NATCHER: 
HR.  1156.  A  bin  to  extend  certain  bene- 
flta to  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  Mexico  or  on 
ita  borders  during  the  period  begiiming  May 
9,  1916,  and  ending  AprU  6,  1917,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  1157.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RABAUT: 
H.R.  1158.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Federal 
Agency  for  Handicapped,  to  define  ita  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1159.  A  bUl  to  authorize  an  emergency 
2-year  program  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance in  school  construction  to  States  and 
local  communities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  1160.  A  bin  to  provide  that  in  de- 
termining income  of  World  War  I  veterans 
and  their  widows  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining eligibility  for  pensions,  pa3rments  un- 
der title  n  of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act  shaU 
not  be  taken  into  account;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
HR.  1161.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  26.  1950,  relating  to  the  suspension 
of  employment  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  national 
security;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  1162.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  1163.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  limitations 
Imposed  on  veterans'  outpatient  dental  care; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  1164.  A  biU  directing  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit  retired  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  to  use  avaUable 
hospital  f  aclUtles:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Aflitlrs. 

HJl.  lies.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  1  of 
the  act  of  Jime  36.  1948  (62  Stat.  916;  28 
U.S.C.  631),  as  amended,  to  provide  for  ap- 
pointment of  a  United  States  commissioner 


for  Grand   Canyon  National  Park;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1166.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  permit  Junior  colleges 
to  participate  therein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  C(»xunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  1167.  A   bUI    to   designate    the    Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  to  be  constructed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
as  the  Elsenhower  Dam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  1168.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations    and    employers,    to    prevent 
abuses  in  tlie  administration  of  trusteeships 
by  labor  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
with  respect   to  the  election   of  officers  of 
labor  organizations  and  for  other  piu^xwes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  1169.  A  bin  to  amend  section  9(e)  of 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29. 
1930,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
H.R.  1170.  A  bUl  to  provide  retirement  ben- 
efite  for  fire  fighters  employed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HR.  1171.  A  bUl  to  name  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  at  2616  Clinton  Ave- 
nue, Fresno.  Calif.,  the  B.  W.  Oearhart  Vet- 
erans' Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  1172.  A  bill  to  provide  pension  for 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
same  basis  as  pension  Is  provided  for  widows 
and  chUdren  of  veterans  of  World  War  I; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'vASalrs. 

HJl.  1173.  A  biU  to  assist  States  In  the  con- 
struction, expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
tion of  buildings  of  State  or  Territorial  sol- 
diers' homes  by  providing  granta  to  subsidize 
in  part  the  capital  outlay  cost;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  1174.  A  bUI  to  correct  inequities  aris- 
ing in  the  enrollment  of  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HR.  1175.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expreesion  through  organi- 
zations of  the  bUnd;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  T0LLE780N: 
HJl.  1176.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1946  (60  Stat.  968).  providing  for  the 
preparation  of  a  membership  roU  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Yakima  Reservation;  to  the 
Committee  cm  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HJl.  1177.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  August  24,  d912,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  1178.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  pubUc  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  faculties  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
HR.  1179.  A  bUl  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  aad  oociservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1180.  A  bin  to  prohibit  tmjust  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1181.  A  blU  to  amend  chspter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  f<x- 
payment  of  a  pension  of  $1(X)  per  moith  to 
World  War  I  veterans  who  have  attained  the 
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•e«  of  60  yean;  to  tbe  C<»xunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affaire.  

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.B.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet   Office   and   Civil   Service. 

HH.  1183.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2^  per- 
cent the  multiplication  factor  for  deter- 
mining annuities  for  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  allow  the  courts  discretion  in  awarding 
damages,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  1186.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1861  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  In  relating  to  the 
qualifications  of  Jurors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1186.  A  bill  to  create  additional  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1187.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State 
or  of  a  Federal  court  shall  be  eligible  to  prac- 
tice before  all  administrative  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1188.  A  blU  to  define  the  application 
of  the  Clayton  and  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Acts  to  certain  pricing  practices;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIKR: 

H.R.  1189.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Agency  for  Handicapped,  to  define  its  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
coverage  for  employees  of  employers  who  are 
engaged  in  activities  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, to  eliminate  certain  exemptions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ediicatlon  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  retail 
establishments  whose  activities  affect  inter- 
state conunerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1192.  A  blU  to  provide  certain  in- 
creases in  annuity  for  retired  employees  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May 
29,  1930,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1193.  A  bill  to  Increase  annuities  pay- 
able to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1194.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
In  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1195.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Older  Persons 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
assist  in  tbe  development  and  operation  of 
studies  and  projects  to  help  older  persons 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1196.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  additional 
method  for  computing  certain  benefits  pay- 
able under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  to  persons  who  continue  their 
employment  after  svistainlng  injury,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  1197.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  to  reenact  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  a  $1.25 
minimum  hourly  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  ^INSTEAD: 

H.R.  1199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  not  sever  serv- 
ice connection  of  any  veteran's  disability 
when  he  has  been  in  receipt  of  compensation 
for  10  or  more  years,  and  for  other  pvirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1200.  A  bill  relating  to  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  that 
each  veteran  treated  in  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  shall,  upon  request,  be  as- 
signed to  a  ward  In  which  all  patients  are  of 
the  same  race  as  the  veteran  making  the  re- 
quest; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1202.  A  bill  to  provide  for  determina- 
tion through  Judicial  proceedings  of  claims 
for  compensation  on  account  of  disability  or 
death  resulting  from  disease  or  injury  in- 
curred or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  while 
serving  in  the  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1203.  A  bill  to  amend  section  332  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws  or  the  orders  of  Federal  courts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  1204.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  calling  of 
the  National  Guard  into  Federal  service  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war  or  Invasion  or  upon  the 
request  of  a  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  1206.  A  bill— 

DECLARATION    AKO    PtnU>OSX    OF    POLICT 

To  reaffirm  the  national  public  policy  and 
the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  com- 
monly designated  "antitrust"  laws,  which 
among  other  things  prohibit  price  discrim- 
ination; to  aid  In  intelligent,  fair,  and  effec- 
tive administration  and  enforcement  there- 
of; and  to  strengthen  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Antl-Prlce  Discrimination  Act  and  the  pro- 
tection which  it  affords  to  Independent  busi- 
ness, the  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  that  the 
purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  In  prohibiting 
price  discriminations  is  to  secure  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all  persons  to  compete  in 
trade  or  business  and  to  preserve  competi- 
tion where  it  exists,  to  restore  it  where  it  is 
destroyed,  and  to  permit  it  to  spring  up  in 
new  fields;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1206.  A  blU  to  prohibit  discrimination 
because  of  age  In   the  hiring  and  employ- 
ment of  personH  by  Government  contractors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

H.R.  1207.  A   bill    to   regulate    the   foreign 

bommeree  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 

Ing  Import  quotas  under  specified  conditions. 

t  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

•  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Impose  an  import 
tax  on  natural  gas;  to  the  Comralttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1209.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  duty  on  the 
Importation  of  residual  fuel  oil;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1210.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charging 
of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  private  homes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  1211.  A  blU  to  establish  a  program  of 
economic  relief  for  distressed  areas  through 
a  system  of  loans  and  grants-in-aid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1212.  A  bUl  to  check  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  public  works  and 
public  Improvements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  BENTLET: 

HJl.  1213.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  th* 
Social  Bectirlty  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  become .  entitled  to  husband's 
insurance  benefits  thereunder  if  he  Is  de- 
pendent on  his  Insured  wife  when  he  files 
his  application  for  such  beneflta,  even 
though  he  was  not  dependent  on  her  when 
she  became  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R  1214.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  di- 
vorced wife  or  husband  of  an  insured  in- 
dividual shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  as  such 
IndK-ldual's  wife  or  husband,  or  as  such  in- 
dividual's widow  or  widower.  If  neither  has 
remarried,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  1215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  is  a  student;  to  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

H.R.  1216.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  service 
actually  performed  by  an  individual  in  the 
employ  of  his  son,  daughter,  spouse,  or 
piu'ent  shall  constitute  covered  employment 
for  purposes  of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
of  amorphous  graphite;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  1218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  from  66  to 
60  the  age  at  which  the  additional  personal 
exemption  on  account  of  age  becomes  allow- 
able; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1219.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2038  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  revocable  transfers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wayj  and  Means. 

HJl.  1220.  A  bill  to  permit  one-half  of  the 
budget  surplus  for  any  fiscal  year  to  be 
applied  against  the  public  debt  and  to  )>ro- 
vlde  that  one-half  of  such  surplus  shall  be 
applied  as  tax  credits  against  individual  in- 
come taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1221.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  91,300 
to  91300  a  year  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come permitted  without  deductions  from 
benefits,  and  to  provide  tiiat  all  types  of 
income  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining whether  an  individual's  benefits  are 
subject  to  such  deductions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1222.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1223.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  taxes  on  refrigeration  equip- 
ment, self-contained  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment, and  electric,  gas.  and  oil  appliances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1224.  A  bill  to  authorise  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  acquire  title  to  unre- 
deemed loan  collateral  without  obligation  to 
make  equity  payments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  1225.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  so  as  to  Include  stable 
prices  as  a  specific  objective  of  national  pol- 
icy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1226.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Intelligence;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.R.  1227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect 
to  the  determination,  in  certain  cases,  of 
the  past  acreage  of  wheat  on  a  farm  for 
purposes  of  establishing  the  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  farm;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 
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BJl.  1228.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  eligible  upon  reaching 
retirement  age  for  old-age  insiu-ance  bene- 
fits under  title.  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
may  obtain  a  refund, of  the  social  security 
taxes  which  he  has  paid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENTLET  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  1229.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  where 
a  husband  and  wife  are  both  entitled  to 
benefits  thereunder  and  one  of  them  dies, 
the  benefit  of  the  survivor  shall  be  equal 
to  the  total  of  the  combined  benefits  to 
which  they  were  entitled  while  both  were 
living:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  1230.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  Territories  for  educational  p\ir- 
poees  only;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1231.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved 
farm  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH: 

H.R.  1232.  A  bill  to  create  a  United  States 
Foreign  Service  Academy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1233.  A  bUi  to  amend  section  2  of 
Public  Law  927,  84tb  Congress.  2d  session, 
and  to  repeal  secUon  6  of  Public  Law  927, 
84th  Congress,  2d  sewlon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Bir.  BUDGE: 

HJl.  1234.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  officers, 
agencies,  and  employees  to  act  in  accord- 
ance wltl)  and  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  relative  to  the  control,  appro- 
priation, use.  and  distribution  of  water  and 
providing  that  the  United  States  shall  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  such  State  in 
litigation  arising  therefrom:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
-  HJl.  1235.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  a  reregulatlng  reservoir  and 
other  works  at  the  Burns  Creek  site  In  the 
upper  Snake  River  Valley.  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1236.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  high- 
way between  McCammon.  Idaho,  and  Grang- 
er Junction.  Wyo.,  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJl.  1237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  other  unem- 
ployment benefits  received  by  railroad  work- 
ers shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.R.  1238.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for 
use  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 

HJt.  1239.  A  bill  to  require  the  leasing 
or  disposition  of  at  least  20,000  acres  of  the 
Hawaiian  home  lands  in  any  calendar  6-year 
period;  to  provide  for  a  Federal  contribution 
to  the  Hawaiian  home  loan  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HJl.  1240.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
involving  the  importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHELF : 
H.R.  1241.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$900  the  income  tax  exemption  allowed  each 
taxpayer,  each  dependent,  and  $1,200  for  a 
dependent  child  (until  said  dependent 
reaches  24  years  of  age)  while  attending  any 
accredited  buriness  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  CHENOWETH : 

HJl.  1242.  A  bUl  to  authorise  private 
transactions  involving  the  sale,  acquisition, 
or  holding  of  gold  within  the  United  States, 
Its  Territories  and  possessions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  ' 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  1243.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  audio  recordings  of  historical  Im- 
portance: to  the  Oommlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

ByMr.  COLMER: 

liJl.  1244.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  polluted  shell- 
fish; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAGUE; 

HJl.  1245.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  opposed  to  participation  in 
such  program  on  grounds  of  conscience  or 
religious  belief;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (by  request) : 

H.R.  1246.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  1247.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  loans  for 
the  acquisition,  construction.  Improvement, 
repair,  alteration,  or  replacement  of  dwelling 
accommodations  and  related  bidldlngs  and 
structures  for  the  use  of  migratory  farm 
laborers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  1248.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  high- 
way running  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  tlirough 
Bradenton.  Fla.,  Punta  Gorda.  Fla.,  Fort  My- 
ers, Fla.,  Naples,  Fla..  and  Miami,  Fla.,  to 
Homestead.  Fla.,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

HJl.  1249.  A  bUl  to  estoblish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJl.  1250.  A  bill  to  stabilize  production  of 
copper,  lead.  zinc,  acid-grade  fluorspar,  and 
tungsten  from  domestic  mines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

HJl.  1251.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  scholarships  for  collegi- 
ate education  in  the  field  of  nursing,  and  for 
other  purfxises;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.  1252.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  a  portion  of  the  former  naval  indus- 
trial facilities  at  Center  Line,  Mich.,  to  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  1253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
equalize  rlghu  In  the  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise identified  by  a  trademark,  brand, 
or  trade  name;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   HUBERT: 
H.R.  1264.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  withhold- 
ing or  impoundment  of  appropriations:    to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
HJl.  1256.  A  biU  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  aUeviate  conditions  of  excessive 
unemployment  in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ciurency. 

By  Mr.  HORAN: 
H.R.  1266.  A   bill   to  amend    the   Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 


to    establish    a    dc»neistic    parity    plan    for 
wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculttue. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

HJl.  1257.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
Into  and  development  of  practical  means  for 
the  utilization  of  solar  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

HJl.  1258.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  donation 
and  transfer  of  series  E  savings  bonds  to 
tax-exempt  charitable  organizations;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1259.  A  bill  to  permit  bad-debt  de- 
ductions for  payments  by  guarantors  of  cor- 
porate obligations  which  had  l>ecome  worth- 
less; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1260.  A  biU  to  revise  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  deduc- 
tions from  c;ross  income  for  percentage  de- 
pletion in  the  case  of  mines,  wells,  and 
other  natural  mineral  deposits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1261.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deducUon 
for  interest  and  taxes  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
for  his  spouse  or  for  a  dependent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  f262.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  so  as  to  increase 
the  classes  of  persons  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ment of  certain  claims  under  such  section, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJl.  1263.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Medical  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Alcoholism  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 

H.R.  1264.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  Income  tax 
deductions  for  certain  pajrments  to  assist  in 
providing  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.R.  1266.  A  blU  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KNOX: 

HJl.  1266.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  increase  the  «^Ml^^^r»^^m  amount 
of  monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  for 
any  month  under  title  H  of  such  act  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come of  an  insured  indlvidiuil  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  disabled  child  over  age  18  entitled 
to  child's  insurance  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LAIRD: 

HJl.  1267.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  by  returning  to  the 
States  a  portion  of  the  Federal  income  taxes 
collected  therein;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  1268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  of 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  high  schools;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1269.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  national 
self-help  dairy  stabilization  program  and  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  balanced  and  orderly 
flow  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  interstate 
foreign  conunerce.  and  for  other'  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture : 
'  H.R.  1270.  A  bill  to  provide  a  minimum 
initial  program  of  tax  relief  for  snuill  busi- 
ness and  for  persons  engaged  in  smaU  busi- 
ness; to  the  Conunittee  on  Wa3r8  and  Means. 
H.R.  1271.  A  bill  to  raise  the  price  of  manu- 
facturing milk  for  the  marketing  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1960,  and  thoeafter,  by  pro- 
viding for  an  improved  method  of  comput- 
ing parity  prices  for  manufacturing  milk;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultiue. 

H.R.  1272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  .Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 
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reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  income 
tax  wlthboldlng  and  old-age.  rurrlTors,  and 
dlaablllty  Insurance  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

BylCr.LANE: 

H.R.  1273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MCDONOUGH: 

H.R.  1374.  A  bill  to  permit  local  taxation 
of  the  prlTate  Interest  In  personal  property 
and  work  In  process  and  Inventories  of  ma- 
terial acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  military  sec\irlty  and  the  national  de- 
fense but  In  the  possession  of  contractors 
with  the  -Tederal  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wasrs  and  Means. 

HH.  1275.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  Income  received  by  Individ- 
uals who  have  reached  age  65  If  their  ad- 
justed gross  Income  does  not  exceed  $3,500 
In  the  case  of  married  couples  or  $2,000  In 
the  case  of  single  Individuals;  and  to  Increase 
all  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  from 
$000  to  $800;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1276.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  first 
$60  per  month  of  an  Individual's  earned  in- 
come shall  be  disregarded  by  the  State  agency 
In  determining  his  need  for  old-age  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ' 

HJi.  1277.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1,  sub- 
chapter C.  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1278.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  1701(a) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to 
exempt  from  tax  admissions  to  certain  events 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  charitable  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1279.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers'  ex- 
cise tax  on  toilet  preparations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1280.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers'  ex.. 
else  tax  on   purses,  handbags,   and   certain 
other  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
amounts  paid  for  admissions  to  certain 
rodeos;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HH.  1282.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
coverage  by  referendum  for  State  and  local 
employees  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
those  actually  voting  rather  than  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  eligible  to  vote;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1283.  A  bill  to  amend  section  23(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  to 
amend  section  165(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  resnect  to  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  casualty  losses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1284.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
exemptions  from  the  tax  on  admissions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  1285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  thereimder  to  certain  Gold  Star 
Mothers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJL  1286.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJ%.  1387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cods  of  1954  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  chapter  imposing  an  excise  tax  in  respect 
of  tips;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1288.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $1,200 
to  $2,400  the  amount  which  may  be  taken 


Into  account  In  computing  the  retirement 
Income  credit  under  section  87  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  certain  exi>enses 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R.  1290.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  1291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  as  to  allow,  as  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income,  certain  amounts  paid  as 
life  insurance  premiums,  and  to  provide 
more  liberal  income  tax  treatment  for 
amounts  palds  for  hospitalization  instvance 
and  amounts  paid  under  voluntary  medical 
care  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  3-year  carryover 
for  medical  and  dental  expenses  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  deduction  allowable  under 
section  23 (X);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  M^ans. 

H.R.  1293.  A  bill  to  allow  to  corporations 
an  exemption  of  $25,000  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses, and  to  provide  that  the  combined 
normal  tax  and  siu-tax  rate  of  38  percent 
shall  be  applicable  to  corporations  having 
taxable  Incomes  of  less  than  $50,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1294.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  pol- 
icy concerning  the  termination,  limitation, 
or  establishment  of  b\islness-type  operations 
of  the  Government  which  may  be  conducted 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H:R.  1295.  A  bill  to  exempt  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof  from  the  tax  on 
conveyances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  negotiated  lease  of  cer- 
tain excess  real  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1297.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  or  use  in  conunerce  of  any  motor 
vehicle  which  discharges  luiburned  hydro- 
carbons and  other  noxious  gases  In  amounts 
dangerous  to  hiunan  health;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  1298.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  furnish  weather 
reports  to  certain  ftlr  i>ollutlon  control  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  1299.  A  bill  to  create  a  US.  Academy 
of  Foreign  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  increase  the  permissible 
loan-to-value  ratio  and  maturity  in  the  case 
of  mortgages  covering  rental  housing  de- 
signed for  elderly  persons,  and  to  establish  a 
special  revolving  fund  to  be  used  by  the 
Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  Association  in 
purchasing  such  mortgages;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

H.R.  1301.  A  bill  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive family  farm  Income  Improvement 
and  protection  program,  to  provide  addi- 
tional consumer  safeguards,  to  enable  farm- 
ers to  keep  market  supplies  of  farm  com- 
modities in  reasonable  balance  with  demand 
therefor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1302.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Soli  Bank 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MclNTIRE: 

HJI.   1303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
'Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  deduction  for  certain  expensee  of  at- 
tending  colleges   and   universities;    to   the 
Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 


HJt.  1304.  A  Mil  to  prohibit  trading  In 
Irish  potato  futures  on  commodity  ex- 
changes; to  the  Committee  on  Agrleulture. 

HJI.  1306.  A  bill  to  provide  a  prelimlnaiir 
examination  and  survey  of  Prospiect  Harbor. 
Maine,  In  the  Interest  of  navigation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

H.R.  1306.  A  bill  to  amend  section  a(b) 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act,  ae 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1307  A  bill  to  permit  articles  Im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibition  at  the  World  Science-Pan 
Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  in  1961  to  be  admitted  without  pay- 
ment of  tariff,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1308.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  appll- 
cation  and  operation  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  MARSHALL: 

H  R.  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940  (7  U.8.C.  14S1). 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  MEADER: 

H.R.  1310.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pedcgal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  making  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes  with  respect  to  certain  Industrial 
manufacturing  plants  owned  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  1311.  A  bill  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  8  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HJI.  1312.  A  bill  to  e$tabIUh  a  Commission 
on  Overseas  Investment  and  Trade;   to  the 
-  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R.  1313.  A  bill  to  permit  the  construction 
of  certain  public  works  on  the  Great  Lakes 
for  flood  control,  and  for  protection  from 
high  water  levels,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN : 

H.R.  1314.  A  bin   to  amend  the  naUonal 
defense  amendment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 

HJI.  131S.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  memorial,  in  or  near  Calhoun. 
Ky..  In  honor  of  the  fjat^  Cpl.  James  Bethel 
Gresham;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  1316.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  federally  owned  property  at  an  obsolescent 
canalized  waterway  and  for  other  purpose*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1317.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  with  States  and 
local  Interests  in  developing  water  supplies 
in  connection  with  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  Federal  navigation, 
flood  control,  or  multiple-purpose  projects; 
to  the  ComnUttee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 

H.R.  1318.  A  bin  to  permit  articles  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  th«  pur- 
pose of  exhibition  at  the  World  Science-Pan 
Pacific  Expoeltlon  to  be  held  at  Seattle. 
Wash.,  in  1961  to  be  admitted  without  pay- 
ment of  tariff,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H  R.  1319.  A  bin  to  amend  section  lS(h) 
(2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  prop- 
erty conveyed  for  historic  monument  pur- 
poses under  such  section  must  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  on  or  befora 
January  1.  1900;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 

H.R.  1320.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  from  misbranding  and  the  unrevealed 
presence  of  substitutes  andlmltation  mate- 
rials in  shoes  and  related  products,  and  for 
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other  purposes;  to  the  Oommtttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R.  1S21.  A  biu  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  a  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HJI.  1SS2.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
pro-am  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemplojrment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  depressed 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.QUIS: 

H.R.  1323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment "Tax  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  compensation  in 
amounts  determined  by  the  average  wages 
of  the  unemployed  person  and  of  all  other 
wage  earners  in  the  State  in  which  he  re- 
sides; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  1324.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  milk 
ordinance  and  c-xle — 1953  recommendations 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  will  be  in  effect 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1325.  A  bJl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $8,000  a 
year  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted without  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1326.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  substi- 
tution of  the  model  nUlk  ordinance  and  code 
recommended  by  the  Surgeon  General  for 
State  or  lopal  laws  which  Impose  unneces- 
sary economic  barriers  to  interstate  oom- 
merce  in  milk  and  mUk  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  1327.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  project  for  improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  River  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  to 
provide  for  enlargement  of  the  harbor  at  Bed 
Wing,  Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

-     By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H.R.  1328.  A  bill  to  amend  section  S061(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aid 
small  btulnesa  and  discourage  continued 
concentration  In  the  brewing  indxxstry;  to 
ttie  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  1829.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  certain  surplus  food  conmioditles 
to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States,  by 
use  of  a  food  stamp  p^an;  to  the  Committee 
on  Afcriculture. 

HJI.  1830.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  112(n) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
that  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the 
taxpayer's  home  wlU  not  be  taxed  whether 
or  not  he  replaces  it  with  another  residence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1331.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  fuU 
benefits  (when  based  upon  the  attainment 
of  retirement  age)  wlU  be  payable  to  both 
men  and  women  at  s^  60;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1332.  A  bin  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$700  the  personal  Income  tax  exemption  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.  1833.  A  blU  to  esUblish  an  effecttve 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unesniSloyment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJt.  1334.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  granU  to 
States  and  local  governments  to  enable  them 
to  construct  needed  public  works  and  Im- 
provements and  thus  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  persons  for  are  unemployed;  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  Of  Arizona: 

HJI.  1336.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Oomrils- 
sioner  of  Public  Housing  to  convey  certain 


land  to  the  State  of  Arizona  for  Nat;lonaI 
Guard  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  1336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1337.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  include  in  the  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  under  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,,  1921,  an  Item 
for  not  less  than  $2  billion  to  be  applied 
toward  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1338.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  5.  1954  (68  Stat.  674),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJI.  1339.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
38,  1968.  to  provide  for  a  NaUonal  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comznittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1340.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  development  fund 
In  the  States  of  the  lower  division;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   ROBERTS: 

U.R.  1341.  A  bin  to  require  passenger- 
carrying  motor  vehicles  purchased  for  use 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  certain 
safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 

H.R.  1342.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  tips  and 
gratuities  received  from  customers  of  an  in- 
dividual's employer  may  be  Included  as  part 
of  such  individual's  wages  for  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  8CHWENGEL: 

HJt.  1348.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  4081 
and  4082  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  include  wholesale  distributors  within 
the  definition  of  "producers**  of  gasoline,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SIEK: 

H.R.  1344.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  turkeys  and  to  assure  con- 
sumers an  adequate  supply  of  turkeys  and 
turkey  products  of  wholesome  quality;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON : 

HJI.  1345.  A  bill  to  amend  section  S<a)  of 
the    Trading     With     the     Enemy     Act,     as 
amended;    to   the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHENCK: 

HR.  1346.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  in 
commerce  of  any  motor  vehicle  which  dis- 
charges substances  In  amounts  which  are 
found  by  the  Siu-geon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  be  dangerous  to  human 
health:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

HJt.  1347.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  project 
for  the  Hidden  Reservoir  on  the  Fresno  River. 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif.,  for  fiood  control 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJI.  1348.  A  bin  authorizing  a  monetary 
contribution  for  the  fiood-control  accom- 
plishments of  the  multiple-purpose  Merced 
River  Development,  including  the  Bagby.  New 
Bxdhequer,  and  Snelling  Dams  and  Reser- 
voirs, proposed  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Merc«d  River  by  the  Merced  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  a<  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Wot'Ies. 

H£.  1349.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  project 
for  the  Buchanan  Reservoir  on  the  Chow- 
chilla  River.  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Calif.,  for 
flood  control  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 

HJt.  1360.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemptions  (including  the  ez- 
emptioiis  for  dependents  and  the  additional 
•zempflons  for  old  age  and  blindness)  to 
$1,000  for  1969  and  succeeding  years;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Waya  and  Means. 


HR.  1351.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  66  to  00 
the  age  at  which  old-age  and  other  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  shall  be  payable  there- 
under, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1352.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovonment 
Opera  tiouE. 

H.R.  1353.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  undertake  to  mobilize  at 
some  convenient  place  in  the  United  States 
an  adequate  number  of  outstanding  experts, 
and  coordinate  and  utilize  their  services  in 
a  supreme  endeavor  to  discover  means  of 
curing  and  preventing  cancer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
H.R.  1354.  A  bill  to  amend  tiae  Standard 
Time  Act  of  March  19,  1918,  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  standard  time  established  there- 
under shall  be  the  measure  of  time  for  an 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJI.  1355.  A  bin  to  provide  that  standard 
time  shall  be  the  measxu-e  of  time  for  aU 
purposes  and  to  authorize  Congress  to  estab- 
lish daylight  saving  time  for  any  year  by 
concurrent  resolution;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  1356  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  for  re- 
tired employees  of  air  carriers,  and  for  oUier 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
,  HJI.  1357.  A  bin  to  esUblish  a  policy  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  sustained -yield 
and  multiple-use  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN; 
H.R.  1358.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  reduce  the  old-age  or  wife's  in- 
surance benefits  of  a  woman  becoming  enti- 
tled to  such  benefits  before  she  attains  age 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  Wars  und  Means. 
HJt.  1350.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  food-stamp  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  $1  bllUon  worth  of  sundus  food 
commodities  a  year  to  needy  persons  and 
families  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultiu^. 

H.R.  1860.  A    bin    to    protect    the    public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  prorldc  for  the 
safety  of  chemicals  in  cosmetics;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  THCAISON  of  Wyoming: 
HJI.  1361.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON: 
H.R.  1362.  A  bUI  to  aUow  credit  or  refund 
of  gift  tax  erroneously  paid   by  reason  of 
treating  nontaxable  divisions  of  conununlty 
property  as  gifts;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJI.  1363.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  basis,  in  the  hands  of  a  surviving  spouse, 
of  certain  property  previously  held  as  com- 
munity property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H.R.  1364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  pres- 
ently imposed  on  the  transportation  of 
persons;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1866  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  In- 
crease, modernization,  and  stoekpUlng  of 
railroad  equipment  in  ~order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  ccHnmerce  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  postal  service,  and  of  the  national 
defense;  to  create  and  establish  a  pubUe 
agency  with  powers  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

H.B.  1366.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  fuU  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  wUl  be  payable  to  both  men 
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and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Way*  tjui  Means. 

H Jl.  1367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
.  Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  the  repair  (including  painting  and 
papering)  of  his  home  to  the  extent  that 
such  expenses  do  not  exceed  $500;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  Increase  the  de- 
pletion allowance  for  coal  and  lignite;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
hibit State  plan  provisions  requiring  transfer 
to  State  of  title  or  control  of  property  or  a 
lien  or  other  encumbrance  for  purpose  of 
recovery;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Hit.  1370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  so*  as  to  provide  increases 
In  benefits  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HH.  1871.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Sducatlon  and  Labor. 

HJt.  1372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  anwnded,  and  the  leading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  American 
war  damage  claims;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
-,  H.R.  1373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insiu-ance  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide Increases  In  benefits  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  Jt.  1374.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  provide  a 
20-percent  increase  in  widows'  annuities;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Coounerce. 

By  Mr.  WALTER  : 
H.R.  1375.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
to  waive  his  right  to  receive  benefits  there- 
under in  order  to  preeerve  his  right  to  receive 
benefits  under  other  laws;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1376.  A  bill  to  provide  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  enlargement  of  the  XT.S. 
courthouse  at  Ph^adelphia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  1377.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremplojrment  in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WIER: 
H.R.  1378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1379.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  school  board,  and  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  pvuTX)ses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1381.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  to  provide  for  unified  water 
control  and  resource  development  on  the 
Missouri  River,  its  tributaries  and  watershed, 
to  prevent  fioods,  reclaim  and  irrigate  lands, 
encourage  agriculture,  stimulate  industrial 
expansion,  develop  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power,  promote  navigation.  Increase  recre- 
ational possibilities,  protect  wildlife, 
strengthen    the    national    defense,    and   for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  1382.  A  bill  to  check  the  growth  of 
Unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  public  works  and 
public  improvements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  1383.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  into  the  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WIN8TEAD: 

njt.  1384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Instu'ance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  piupoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce. 

H.R.  1385.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  reduce 
the  annuities  of  the  spouses  of  retired  em- 
ployees, and  the  survivors  of  deceased  em- 
ployees, by  the  amount  of  certain  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  BOOOS: 

H.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  of  the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  University  of  the  Americas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  to  be  conducted  to  determine  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  ways  and  means  of 
expanding  and  modernising  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CKIXBR  (by  request) : 

H.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  determination  of  rights  of 
the  Government  and  its  employees  in  inven- 
tions made  by  such  employees  and  to  set 
forth  criteria  to  be  used  in  making  such 
determinations;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CEUjER: 
H.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  establish  an  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  for  the  training  and  in- 
struction of  corrections  personnel  selected 
by  States  and  their  municipal  subdivisions 
in  the  field  of  correctional  methods  and 
techniques;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  Inability  of  the 
President  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  ofllce;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  relating  to  the 
Inability  of  the  President  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  on  the  legal  status  of  women 
In  the  United  States,  to  declare  a  policy  as 
to  distinctions  based  on  sex.  In  law  and 
administration,  and  for  other  piirpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  authorize  governors  to  fill 
temporary  vacancies  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  22d  day  in  April  of  each  year  as  National 
Prayer  for  Peace  Day,  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  a  proclamation  setting  aside  a 
period  of  such  day  for  a  nationwide  prayer 
for  peace,  and  declaring  one -half  of  such  day 


to  be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  10.  Joint    resolution    dealfnating 
October  31  of  each  year  as  Youth  Honor  Day; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr .  FARBSTEIN  : 

H.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  requeatlng 
the  President  to  instruct  the  permanent  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  tha  United 
Nations  to  request  the  Security  Ooundl 
without  delay  to  convene  the  Arab  8tat«s  and 
the  State  of  Israel  and  other  interaated  na» 
tlons  In  a  peace  conference;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  OREKN  of  Oregon: 

H.J  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  ot  th* 
United  States  relative  to  quallflcatlona  for 
voting  for  presidential  and  vice  prectdentlAl 
electors;  to  the  Committee  on  tha  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.J.  Res.  13.  Joint    resolution    daaifnatlng 
the  corn  tassel  as  the  national  floral  emblem 
of  the  United  States;  to  ths  Conunlttae  on 
House  Administration. 
ByMr.  LANK: 

H.J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  to  provlds  for 
the  American  Joint  Commission  To  Asalat  in 
the  Unification  of  Ireland;  to  the  Committaa 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McSWEBN: 

H.J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  propoalnf  an 
amendment  to  the  Oonstitutloo  of  the 
United  States  providing  a  dlfferwit  method 
for  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice  Pr««l> 
dent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MASON: 

H.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  propoaing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbm 
United  SUtes  relative  to  taxes  on  inocmsa. 
inheritances,  and  glfU;  to  the  Obmmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  propoaing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  ot  tlie 
United  States  limiting  the  taxing  and  spend- 
ing powers  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  proposing  aa 
amen^lment  to  the  Constitution  of  tJhe 
United  SUtes  relating  to  proliibiUons  upon 
the  giving  or  lending  of  property  of  tbe 
United  SUtes  to  any  foreign  government  or 
international  governmental  organlaatkm-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
>.  By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  euthorlas 
the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  in  honur  of  the 
Ute  Prof.  Robert  H.  Ooddard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banlting  and  Currency. 

RJ.  Res.  ao.  Joint  resolution  to  dealgnate 
payments  to  disabled  veterans  as  partial  re- 
payment of  debt  owed,  and  not  as  gratuitiee- 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  propoaing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  empowering  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  President  to  approve  and  dia- 
approve  separate  Items  or  provUions  in  ap- 
propriation bills;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
transfer  of  a  percentage  of  tax  collections 
from  Individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes 
to  the  SUtes  and  Territories  for  use  for  edu- 
cational purposes  only,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  relative  to  abolishing  personal  in- 
come. esUte.  and  gift  taxes  and  prohibiting 
the  United  SUtes  Government  from  en- 
gaging in  business  In  competition  with  iU 
citizens;  to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ByMr.  PRICE: 
H.J.  Rea.  24.  Joint  reeolution  autlkOrtBing 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  memorial  commis- 
sion to  consider  and  formulaU  plans  for  ths 
construction  in  the  city  of  Waahington.  D.  C. 
at  an  appropriate  permanent  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  Italian  navigator 
and  diaooverer  of  America.  Christoplier  Co- 
lumbus: to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  PUCIKSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  reeolution  deelgnating 
the  7-day  period  beginning  January  11,  1950, 
as  National  Prlnttng  Week;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida: 
HJ.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Tth  day  of  December  in  each  year  as 
Preparedness  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  OBOROB : 

H.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  revision  of  tbe  SUtus  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment and  certain  other  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreemenU,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  SUtes  from  such  treaties  and 
agreements,  so  that  foreign  countries  will 
not  have  criminal  Jwiadictlon  over  American 
Armed  Forces  personnel  sUtloned  within 
thetr  boundaries:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

SUtes  relative  to  equal  rlghU  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 

H  J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  esUbllshment  of  the  Mew  Jersey  Tercen- 
tenary Celebration  Oomsnlssion  to  formulate 
and  Implement  plans  to  conunemoraU  the 
900th  anniversary  of  the  SUU  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  LouisUna : 

H.J.  Res.  SO.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  enable  the  Congress,  in  aid 
of  the  common  defense,  to  fiuiction  effec- 
tively in  time  of  emergency  or  disaster;  to 
the  Comxnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.J.  Res  31.  Joint  reeolution   to  esUblish 
a  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Central  InUlllgence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ABKRNETHT: 

R.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unlt4d  SUtes  prescribing  the  term  of  office 
of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
B.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitatlon  prohibiting 
a  SUte  from  Uxlng  certain  Income  of  a 
nonresident;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  7-day  period  beginning  on  the  second 
Stuiday  of  January  in  each  year  as  National 
Amelia  Earhart  Scholarship  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  esUblish 
a  Commission  on  Ethics  in  the  Fedwal  Gov- 
ernment to  interpret  the  application  of  the 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Government  Service,  to 
recommend  modifications  and  improvements 
therein,  as  well  as  in  criminal  or  other  stat- 
utes relating  to  ethics,  to  investigate  com- 
plaints of  iinethlcal  conduct  in  Government 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
interim    authorization    for    home    mortgage 


Insurance,  lu-btui  renewal,  and  eoHege  hous- 
ing;, to  the  Committee  on  wawwwg  m^d 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH: 

HJ.  Res.  87.  Joint  reeolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica to  proclaim  September  17  of  each  year 
General  Von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the 
observance  and  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  Gen.  Frledrleh  Wllhelm  von  Steuben;  to 
the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

H.J.  rtes.  38.  Joint  resolution  declaring  In- 
auguration Etey  to  be  a  legal  holiday;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  ICr.  BROWN  of  Missouri: 

'B.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  placing  of  sulUble  memorials  by  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
marking  and  commemorating  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  adopt  a 
specific  version  of  the  Star -Spangled  Banner 
as  the  national  anthem  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H J.  Res.  41 .  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  airport  being  constructed  at  ChantiUy. 
Va..  pursuant  to  the  act  of  September  7.  1950. 
as  ths  "ChantUly  International  Airport";  to 
the  committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 

H  J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Ccmstltutton    of    the 
United  SUtea  relating  to  appropriations;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.'  CHURCH: 

H.J.  Ree.  43.  Joint  resolntion  to  provide 
that  the  final  resting  place  in  the  Memorial 
AmphltheaUr  of <  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Arlington,  Va..  of  the  three  unknown  Amer- 
ican servicemen  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II,  and  the  Korean  conflict  shall  continue  to 
be  known  as  the  "Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H  J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  destgnatlE^ 
the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday  in  each 
year  as  Crippled  Children's  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H J.  Res.  4S.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  iasoe  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
the  month  of  June  as  National  Children's 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ur.  DOLLINOER: 

H.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  esUblish  a 
Commission  on  Utilization  of  Manpower  In 
the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 

H.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  placing  cer- 
tain individuals  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUUs  in  the  Moro 
Province.  Including  Mindanao,  and  In  the 
islands  of  LeyU  and  Samar  after  July  4,  1902, 
and  their  survivors,  in  the  same  sUtus  as 
those  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  their  sur- 
vivors; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.J.  Ree.  48.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Oonstituticm  of  the 
United  Statea  relative  to  eqvua  righto  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H J.  Rea.  40.  Joint  reeolution  providing  for 
a  study  of  the  possibility  and  desirability 
ot  establishing  a  University  of  the  Americas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


H  J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  create  the 
QuadrlceDtennial  Anniversary  CcMnmission 
of  Florida,  Inc..  and  to  set  forth  the  dates 
and  places  thereof;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.J.Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 

inviUtion  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1064  Olympic  games 
at  Detroit,  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  * 

By  Mr.  GROSS:  i 

H.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  each  member  of  the  Armed  "Forcm  sent 
overseas  shall  be  notified  of  the  fact  that, 
because  of  certain  international  agreunente, 
he  may  be  subject  -to  the  criminal  jurlsdic- 
tioo  ot  n  foreign  coimtry  without  the  safe- 
gxiards  provided  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
HJ.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   3d    day   of   February   in   each   year   as 
Chaplains'   Day;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
H.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  providing  for  tbe  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  H06MER: 
H  J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  CcBstltutlon  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  disapproval  of 
items  In  general  appropriation  bills;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  reecdution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitutixm  ca  the 
United  SUtes  relating  to  tbe  InabUity  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  otRoe.  and  pro- 
viding new  duties  for  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United,  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
H  J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  second  week  in  October 
as  National  Poison  Prevention  Week.  In 
order  to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  American 
people  the  dangers  at  accidental  poiaonlng; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Califamla: 
HJ.  Res.  68.  Jcrtnt  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  as  the  siu  of  the  next  world's  fair 
to  be  held  tn  the  vicinity  ot  such  city  in 
1963,  and  for  other  parpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MKADER: 
HJ.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  -  President   to   |xxx:laim    an    appropriate 
day  of  each  year  as  National  Family  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER : 
HJ.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  with  respect  to  the  term  of  office 
and  quallflcatlons  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  declaring  In- 
auguration Day  to  be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.62.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  instruct  the  permanent 
representative  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
United  Nations  to  request  the  Security 
Council  without  delay  to  convene  the  Arab 
SUtes  and  the  SUte  of  Ivael  and  othtt  In- 
terested nations  in  a  peace  conference;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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B.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State*  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  (yi.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  6th  day  of  January  of  each  year  as  Haym 
Salomon  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

H.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  to  be  conducted  to  determine  and  re- 
port to  the  CongresB  on  ways  and  means  of 
expanding  and  modernizing  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  00.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  procedure  for 
amending  the  Constitution;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.PELLY: 

H.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
articles  Imported  from  foreign  counb-ies  ^r 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  at  the  Washington 
State  Eighth  International  Trade  Fair.  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  to  be  admitted  without  pay- 
ment of  tariff,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bylfr.RODINO: 

H.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  States 
from  taxing  Incomes  of  nonresidents;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  punish  the 
Imparting  of  false  information  concerning 
bombs  and  to  prohibit  their  placement  In 
interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  estab- 
lish an  equitable  depletion  rate  for  oil  shale 
with  those  depletion  rates  now  allowed  for 
oil  and  gas  wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr .  ROGERS  of  Texas : 

H.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  the  admission  of  new  States  as  sovereign 
States  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  to  be  conducted  to  determine  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  ways  and  means 
of  expanding  and  modernising  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  authorise 
Congress  to  limit  the  power  of  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  that  statutes  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  are  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

R.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Conunlttee  on  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
the  Quadrlcentennlal  Anniversary  Conunia- 
slon  of  Florida,  Inc.,  and  to  8«C:..<Mrth  the 
dates  and  places  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 

H.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each  year 
as  Interfalth  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  In- 
terim authorization  for  home  mortgage  in- 
surance, \u-ban  renewal,  and  college  housing: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H  J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  Interference  with, 
and  to  eliminate  limitations  upon,  the  power 
of  the  States  to  regulate  health,  morals,  edu- 
cation, domestic  relations,  all  property  rights, 
transportation  wholly  within  their  borders, 
the  election  laws,  with  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  proposed  amendment,  and 
good  order  therein;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  legal  effect  of 
certain  treaties  and  ott^er  International 
agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BENTLE7: 

H.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  tablet  at  Oar- 
den  Key,  Fla.,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Samuel  Alex- 
ander Mudd;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.CURTiN: 

H.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  commission  to  deter- 
mine the  inability  of  a  President  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  84.  Joint    resolution    designating 
March  30  of  each  year  as  "Shut-in's  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 

H.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Annual  Youth  Ap- 
pre<;latlon  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  BCrs.  KKLLT: 

H.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  Instruct  the  permanent  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  to  request  the  Security  Coun- 
cil without  delay  to  convene  the  Arab  States 
and  the  State  of  Israel  and  other  interested 
nations  In  a  peace  conference;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  June  of  each  year  as  National 
Dairy  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 

H.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
interim  authorization  for  home-mortgage 
insurance,  urtian  renewal,  and  college  hovis- 
ing:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  first  Sunday  in  June 
of  each  year  as  National  Teachers  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  June  1,  1959,  as 
National  Teachers  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 


United  States  relative  to  equal  rlfhts  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Commlttae  on  ths 
Judiciary.  ; 

H.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  revklon  of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agrss- 
ment  and  certain  other  treaties  and  intsr- 
natloiuQ  agreements,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  from  such  trastUs  and 
agreements,  so  that  foreign  countries  will 
not  have  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  personnel  stationed  with- 
in their  boundaries;  to  the  Commltt—  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbm 
United  States  relative  to  the  effect  of  trestles 
and  international  agreements  upon  the  clvtl 
and  property  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj' 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  proTidlng 
for  a  study  to  be  conducted  to  detsrmlns 
and  report  to  the  Congress  on  ways  and 
means  of  expanding  and  modernizing  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  Ststss;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  dlrsctlng  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  ttas 
Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Rselams- 
tion,  to  study  the  economic  and  engineering 
feasibility  of  acquiring  riparian  rights  fro«n 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  water  In  the  Gulf 
of  California  for  the  piping  and  p\implng 
of  water  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  Ari- 
zona for  Irrigation  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLLKPSON: 

HJ.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  dsclarinf 
the  right  of  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  areas  of  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttss 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 

H.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  exempt 
State  clubs  and  fraternal  organizations  than 
nilng  form  900;  to  the  Commlttss  on  Wsja 
and  Means. 

H.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  ths 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Oommlttss  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  rsds- 
flne  treason;  to  the  Commlttss  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  suthorlslnc 
the  President  of  the  United  Ststse  of  Amsr- 
Ica  to  proclaim  May  11  of  each  yssr  Colons! 
Kovats  Mamorlal  Day  for  the  obssrvancs  and 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Colonel- 
Commandant  Michael  Kovats;  to  ths  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTKN: 

H  J.  Res.  loa.  Joint  resolution  to  restore 
to  the  States  certain  rights  tJfected  by  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  participate 
in  any  civil  action  except  as  a  party  to  such 
civil  action;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlclA^. 

By  Mr.  WIER: 

HJ.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  observance  and  commemoration  of 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  founding  and 
launching  of  the  conservation  movement  for 
the  .preservation  of  the  natural  resotirces  of  ' 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  placing  cer- 
tain individuals  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  the  Moro 
Province.    Including    Mindanao,    and   In  the 


Islands  of  Leyte  and  Samar  after  July  4. 
1903,  and  their  survivors,  in  the  same  statiia 
as  those  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forcm 
during  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  their 
survivors;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  policy  for  the  production  and 
utilization  of  food  and  fiber,  so  as  to  make 
full  economic  use  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  United  States  farms  to  improve  domestic 
nutrition  and  clothing  standards  and  but- 
tress the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  to  restate  explicitly  the  longstanding 
national  policy  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  family-farm  pattern  of  American  agri- 
ctUtural  production;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

B.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
promote  through  the  United  Nations  an  ef- 
fective and  enfordble  system  of  worldwide 
disarmament  and  calling  for  a  crusade  for 
world  peace  and  freedom;  to  the  Committee 
on  Itoreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
R.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.   Con.  Res.   6.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
eetablish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  In- 
telligence; to  the  Committee  on  Rules.   % 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing   the    President    to    designate    the 
month  of  March  in  each  year  as  "Neighbor- 
hood House  Month";   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  closing 
of   Indian   hospitals;    to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  (X>mmittee  on  Intelligence 
Matters:   to  the  Cc>mmlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.    Con.    Res.    it.  Concxirrent    resolution 
favoring    universal    dlssrmament;     to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRICK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  10    Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  In- 
tSlllfcnoe;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  In- 
telligence; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrsnt  resolution  re- 
questing the  President,  through  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  to  brlixg 
about  the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  military 
force;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Consumers: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BECKER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  14.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  shall  take  such  steps  as  might  be 
necessary  to  have  each  day's  session  in  the 
United  Nations  opened  with  a  prayer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  pnnting  of  the  "Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Service"  as  a  House 
docxmient;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


By  Mr.  BOSCH: 
H.    Con.   Rta.    10.  Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  the  publication  and  reexamina- 
tion of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting   the  President  to 
designate    the    period    beginning    June    14, 
1959,  and  ending  June  20,  1969,  as  National 
Little  League  Baseball  Week;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  reBolutlon  fa- 
voring congressional  recognition  of  the 
National  Railroad  Museum  to  be  located  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOLLINGER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent>.jesolution    to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  dn' Consumers; 
to  the  Com.alttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent   resolution   es- 
tablishing a  Joint  committee  to  Investigate 
and  study  the  advisability  of  making  labor 
organizations  subject  to  the  antltnist  laws; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
IM-essing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  uniform  traffic 
laws  throughout  the  United  States;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

H.  Con.  Res.  32.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Consvuners; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
posing the  recognition  of  the  village  of 
Whitehall,  Washington  County,  N.Y.,  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  United  States  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Ju<\iciary. 
By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  deferment  from  induction  of 
schoolteachers  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servioea. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Consumers: 
to  the  Commlttss  on  Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  Invite  Spain  to 
membership  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LE8INSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  utilization  of  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment vehicles  and  personnel  for  first-aid  and 
other  emergency  purposes  in  the  event  of 
enemy  attack  or  other  emergency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concxirrent  resolution  ■  to 
print  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  statue  of  Dr.  Florence 
Rena  Sabln;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  29.  Conciurent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  Invite  Spain  to 
membership  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  rela- 
tive to  a  definition  of  the  phrase   "peace- 


loving  state"  in  the  United  NaUons  Charter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs^ 
By  Mr.  HOEVfS: 
H.     Res.    3.  Resolution    designaUng    em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.  Res.  19.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  a 
full   and  complete   investigation   and   study 
of  all  matters  relating  to  procurement  by 
the  Etepartment  of  Defense,  personnel  of  such 
Department,  laws  administered  by.such  De- 
partment, use  of  funds  by  such  Department, 
and    scientific    research    in    support   of    the 
armed  servlc^;  to  the  Committee  on  RxUes. 
H.  Res.  20.  Resolution   to  provide   for   the 
expenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  19;  to  the  Com- 
mittee op  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTKIN: 
H.  Res.  21.  Resolution     to     authorize     the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  certain  problems 
arising  from  population  migrations   within 
the  United  States  and  between  the  United 
States   and   the    Commonwealth   of   Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  KEE: 
H.  Res.  22.  Resolution     to     authorize     the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  Investigate 
and  study  the  administration  of  the  Social 
Secxirlty  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida; 
H.  Res.  23.  Resolution   to  provide    a    resi- 
dence for  pages;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH: 
H.  Res.  24.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  forced  repatriation  program 
carried  out  by  our  military  and  civilian 
authorities  in  the  years  1946-47;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  25.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of 
a  governmental  lottery;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  30.  Resolution  creating  a  commit- 
tee to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
the  plight  of  the  Transylvania-Saxons;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
R.  Res.  27.  Resolution  authorising  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  relating  to  c«i«ln 
matters  within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  28.  Resolution  to  continue  in  effect 
House  Resolution  190  and  House  Resolution 
380,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOQARTY: 
H.  Res.  29.  Resolution   to  provide   for   the 
unity  of  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GRIPPITHS: 
H.  Res.  30.  Resolution       authorizing       the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  in- 
vestigate   the  rising  cost   of   living;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  31.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
broadcasting  by  radio  and  television  of  com- 
mittee hearings  in  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  32.  Resolution  to  provide  equal 
accras  for  all  news  media  before  proceed- 
ings of  the  House;'  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.   Res.   33.  Resolution  creating  a   stand- 
ing   Conunlttee    on    Small    Busmess    in    tbe 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rviles. 

H.  Res.  34.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
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■tudy  of  tb«  subaldlM  paid  by  tlw  Fed«r»l 
Oovemment:  to  the  Committee  oa  Rulee. 

H.  Res.  35.  Rasolutloii  to  proTlde  tunOa 
for  the  ezpenaea  of  the  Investigation  and 
study  authorlwd  by  B-  Res.  34;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.  Res.  36.  Resolution  providing  a  cleric 
for  the  House  delegation  of  the  United 
States  group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Parliamentarians'  Conference;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

H.  Res.  37.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  so  as 
to  create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known 
•s  the  Committee  on  Independent  Unions 
to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.  Res.  38.  Resolution  establishing  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  choose  five  out- 
standing persons  (none  of  whom  shall  be 
living)  who  have  served  In  the  House  of 
Rejxesentatlves;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  39.  Resolution  to  provide  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  shall 
conduct  Investigation  and  study  of  discrimi- 
nation In  employment  against  persons  40  or 
more  years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  40.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  investigate  and  study  safety  of 
design  of  motor  vehicles  used  In  Interstate 
o<»nmerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  41.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  textile  Industry  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.  Res.  42.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  MULTER:  ^ 

H.  Res.  43.  Resolution  to  Increase  personal 
income  tax  exemptions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wa3rs  and  Means. 

H.  Res.  44.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  relating 
to  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  45.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
cf  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  con- 
sumer problems:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  46.  Resolution  creatfng  a  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Consumer  Interests;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  47.  Resolution       authorizing       the- 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con-' 
duct  studies  and  investigations  relating  to 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MUMMA: 
H.  Res.  48.  Resolution   to  print  additional 
copies  of  "Washington's  Farewell  Address"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Res.  49.  Resolution    to    create    a   select 
committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  rela- 
tions with  Latin  American  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  50.  Resolution    calling   for    an    In- 
,  vestlgatlon  of  monetary  and  debt  manage- 
"nient  policies;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
**    H.  Res.  51.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
conunlttee  to  conduct  a  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  problems  of  small  business;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  53.  Resolution     creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  with 


respect  to  the  real  property  owned  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RCKKSEVELT: 
R.  Res.  53.  Resolution  providing  for  amend- 
ments to  Hotise  rules  X  tmd  XI  which  deal 
with  standing  commltteefl,  and  powers  and 
duties  of  committees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.  Res.  54.  R<!solutlon    to    provide    a    resi- 
dence for  pageti;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Res.  55.  Resolution    providing    for    the 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Casl- 
mlr  Pulaski  on  October  11  of  each  calendar 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.  Res.  56.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  Investigations  and  studies 
with  respect  to  certain  matters  within  its 
Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 
H.  Res.  57.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  seizure  and  detention  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.  Res.  58.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning 
the  convoking  of  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
the  refugee  problem;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfTalrs. 

H.  Res.  59.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
unity  of  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.  Res.  60.  Resolution     creating    a     select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization    and   procedures   of   the   Con- 
gress; to  the  Ccnrunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  Res.  61.  Resolution    creating    a     select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 
H.  Res.  62.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  more  frequent  display  of  the 
flag  of  the  Unlt«!d  SUtes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Mc GOVERN: 
H.  Res.  63.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  Ln  the  House 
of    Representatives;    to    the    Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MEADER: 
H.  Res.  64.  Resolution   to   amend   rule   XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Rulee. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.  Res.  65.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Conunlttee  To  Conduct  a  Study  of  the  Fis- 
cal Organization  and  Procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXJLI,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  to  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
H.R.  1386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Waldemar 
Strohscheln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
D'Agostlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Hit.   1888.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Hatchadourlan;  to  the  Committee  on  tli* 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AN7USO: 

H.R.  1389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Mermelstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  1390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boearto 
Buscemi;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R.  1391.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlktora 
°  Neimanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  TXmg 
Yuan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

HR.  1393.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  hm  Kum- 
mer  O'Connell;  to  the  Committee  oa  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

nn.  1394.  A    bill    tor   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Drina  Sinovclc  and  Vinoence   (Vincent)    81- 
novclc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

HR.  1395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natlvldad 
Bontla,  Lllloea  Uy  Bontla  and  Proccso  Bon- 
tla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HM.  1396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Oernuin  Zurita;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  1397.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jimmy 
Ines;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1398.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Manda 
Wilkinson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  DIonysius 
Oeorgatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  1400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BerU 
Reltberger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1401.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lulfl 
FlUce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1402.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Leandro 
Pastor,  Jr..  and  Pedro  Pastor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joee 
Clementc  Perez-Martinez;  to  the  Oonunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clement* 
Marlscal-Rodrlguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prtidenelo 
Lodla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BARING: 

HJl.  1406.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Russell  Sinclair:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary' 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H  R.  1407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Caporossi  Crlaconi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  1408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sfeekiel  A. 
Anderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roealla 
La  Licata  Pltti;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BECKER : 
H.R.  1410.  A   bUl    for   the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Maria  Lagomarsino  Rosasco  and  her  son.  An- 
drew  Rosasco;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida : 
HR.  1411.  A   bill  for  the   relief  bt  T.   V. 

Cashen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1412.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Ser- 

flna  Fernandez  Maldonado;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.BENTLEY: 
H.R.  1413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Dl 
Polco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldarj. 
ByMr.  BOOGS: 
HR.  1414.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Kroger 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJt.  141S.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  flergto 
Cehennemoglu;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  1416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
Alonxo  Fletcher  and  George  Arlington  Pat- 
rick Fletcher;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Botta;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bumetta 
A.  Shaw;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anne- 
marie  Oaskins;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

H.R.  1420.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
H.  Hsieh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Laurla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Maraessa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  E. 
Mayer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOSCH: 

H.R.  1424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elly  M. 
Moschldes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1425.  A  bin  fur  the  relief  of  Aneida 
Alonso  Amaral;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1426.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Bromberger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenico 
Ronutno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1438.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elfrieda 
and  Johan  Krlsche;  Uy  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Mississippi : 
HR.  1429.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Harry  E. 
Brockman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  1430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred 
Foster  and  George  Morris,  doing  business  as 
Indei>endent  Cab  Co.;  and  for  the  relief  of 
Pulaski  Cab  Co..  Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  1431.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Doyle:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
HJl.  1432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  KaUrlna 
Zappel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANFIEIJJ: 
H.R.  1433.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  McMurray;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARNAHAN: 
H.R.  1434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elba 
Haverstlck  Cash;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

HJl.  1436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  L. 
Lahar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1436.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  SUnley 
A.  Luczak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  COAD: 

HR.  1437.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Voss;  xo  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  COLLIER: 

HR.  1438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  H. 
Starr:    to   the  Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 

HJl.  1439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ludwik 
Panocha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manda 
Butkovic.  Anka  Butkovic,  Maria  Butkovic, 
Marko  Butkovic,  Reza  Butkovic,  Yadranka 
Butkovic,  Ivlca  Butkovic,  and  Dane  Bican- 
cic;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louise 
Drab,  Stanley  Eh-ab,  and  Anton  Drab;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jt.  1442.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dlmltrols 
Andrlopoulos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1443.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aima 
Prelec  and  Frank  Prelec;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

HR.  1444.  A  Mn  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Louis  (Georgette)  Mezel;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H H.  1445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Pierre  Baer;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  1446.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Yousra  Haddad  and  her  three  minor  chil- 
dren, Daad  Haddad.  Latlfeh  Haddad,  and 
Marie  Haddad;'  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Anlca  Mahovlic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DENTON: 

H.R.  1448.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Iluml- 
nada  C.  Hernadez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chew  So 
Cheong  and  Chew  Wing  Cheong;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adora- 
cion  A.  Marqulnez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ofcROUNIAN: 
H  R.  1451.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Minsky:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1452.  A  bUl  for   the  reUef  of  Beddo 
Terzlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  1453.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
thilde    Rlngol;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  1454.  A  bill  authorizing  the  pn-esenta- 
tlon   of   the   Distinguished   Service  Cross   to 
Sidney  Clinton  Stem;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  1455.  A  bill  conferring  United  States 
citizenship  posthumously  upon   Gerardo  A. 
Dobarganes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  1456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Universal 
Trades.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1457.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sue 
Pyle;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL  (by  request)  : 
HR  1458.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Puentes  Coba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  1459.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Marrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FKIGHAN: 
HR  1460.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Violet 
Faramarzpur;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  FINO: 
HJl.  1461.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Calajo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORRESTER : 
H.R.  1462.  A   bni  for  the  reUef  of  Logan 
Duff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  1463.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Johan 
Karel  Christoph  Schlicter;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
HR.  1464.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Josephine  L.  Go  and  Dr.  Welles  P.  Go;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 
H.R.  1465.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Cesare 
Tambornlni;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1466.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Marlja 
Veresan;  to  the  Ccmunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN: 
^Jl.  1467.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Hrepsime 
Sheklian  (Chikhllan);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jud 'clary. 


HJl.  1468.  A  bin  f(M-  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Donatilde  Pacbeco  Linui;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1469.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Plermo 
Renzo  Picchione;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1470.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Marcos 
Legaspl,  Jr.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1471.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jim  B. 
Hill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN; 

H.R.  1472.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yenovk 
and  Siranouche  Shegerian;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1473.  A  bill  fcM-  the  reUef  of  Ardemls 
Eden:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1474.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Alessandro 
Orlassino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1475.  A  bni  for  the  reU^  of  Mrs. 
Safura  Rahmatulla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1476.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Rosilde  P.  Aghlb;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1477.  A  bin  lor  the  reUef  of  Oiiosep- 
'  plna  BattelUno;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1478.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Branko 
Franovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1479.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Matthias 
O.  Grant  and  his  wife,  Frances  C.  Grant;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1480.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rosa  Povarchik  De  Rosenberg;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlomo 
A.  H.  Murad;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1482.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anahld 
and  Vahan  Murachanlan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chaskel 
Fichtenbaum;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Yung-Shu  Wu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jos* 
Fraga;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1486.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  David  Tao 
Chung  Wang;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1487.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Isgouhle  Agopian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  1488.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Abram  H. 
Blalsdell;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roderick 
(Robert)  Joseph  Grant;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUr«>LESTON: 

HJl.  1490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Martinez-Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1491.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ford  D. 
Cromer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN : 

HJl.  1492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olga  Mas- 
loff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mendez  Garcia  and  Palmira  Lavin  Garcia;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1494.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Angelina 
Burdo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HM.  1495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Isnuush;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.    1496.   A  bUl   for   the   reUef   of   Pepl 
Bach;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 

H.R.  1497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ctf  the  Air 
Engineering  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  1498.  A.  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeanlne 
Ruth  Tsbacnlk;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

Hit.  1499.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Langlsnds  Johnston;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1500.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hlnako 
lahli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1501.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stefan! 
Szerdahelyi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

My  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.a.  1502.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
M.  Graham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLT: 

KM.  1503.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  FoUnl 
Thomaa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1504.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tonla 
Zanger;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  160S.  A  Mil  for  tbe  reUef  of  Herbert 
E.  Potter,  Enelda  Potter,  and  Herbert  Alfredo 
Potter  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hugh 
Wlnaton  Foster  (also  known  as  Hugh  Win- 
ston Orlfflth)  and  Una  Yvonne  Foster;  to 
the  Conmiltte*  on  the  Judiciary. 
^  H.R.  1507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Violet  E. 
Weekes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  160«.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Gwendo- 
lyn Taylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1509.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Leon  Os- 
wald Dickey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1510.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mlk- 
los  Kornei  Berenkey;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1511.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary  C. 
Bartlett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1512.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hannah 
Jane  Jackson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1513.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paciflco 
de  Jerus  Catli,  Elena  M.  Catli.  and  Josellto 
M.  Catli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1514.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Haine  MltcheU,  Irvln  Garth  Mitchell,  and 
Jean  ESaine  Mitchell;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  1615.  A  bni  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  and  render  Judgment  on 
the  claim  of  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co. 
against  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  D. 
Qulntos.  Jaime  Hernandez.  Delfln  Buenca- 
mlno.  Soledad  Oomez,  Nleves  O.  Argonza,  Fe- 
Udldad  O.  Sarayba,  Carmen  Vda  de  Gomez, 
Perfeeta  B.  Qulntoe  and  Blenvenlda  San 
Agfuatln;  to  tlfe  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  1617.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Oerllkon 
Machine  Tool  Works  Buehrle  &  Co.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
Magagna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  1619.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  Edward  Peter  Callas,  a  minor;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1520.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Eva  Gur- 
man;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL 1521.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Bernstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  1622.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jom 
Soriano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1623.  A  bin  fOT  the  reUef  of  Lulgl 
LaoElnnaro:  to  the  CSommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KILBURN: 
H.R.  1634.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bonkous 
Salim^m  Roiikoua;  to  the  Committee  on  th» 
Judiciary. 


HJl.  1525.  A  bill  for  the  nUef  of  Matilda 
M.  Schwaraner  and  minor  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KH^GORE: 

H.R.  1526.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  r.  P. 
Tower,  LUlle  B.  Lewis.  Manuel  Branco,  John 
Santos  Cai-inhas,  Joaquin  Gomez  Carlnhaa. 
and  Manuel  Jesus  Carlnhas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1537.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Moieea 
Garza  Barriga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   KING  of   California: 

H.R.  1&2D.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Guerra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1529.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Alfredo 
A.  Gulnitaran;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1530.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Fuaa 
Honbo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1531.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Cesar 
Garcia;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1533.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Annette 
Pamela  Ccwke;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lldla 
Concepclon  Lorenzana  Castro;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1534.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  June 
Desormeaux  Bushnell;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KIRWAN: 

HR.  1535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  SUter 
Mary  Damlon  (Maria  Saverla  D'Amelio). 
Sifter  Maria  Tarclsia  (Maria  Olovanna 
Fenuta),  and  Sister  Mary  Reglna  (Maria 
Uad):  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1530.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of  Nancy 
Mas  Floor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LA  FORE: 

H.R.  1637.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gauden- 
cto  C.  Cristobal.  M.  D.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

HJt.  1538  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award 
of  a  suitable  medal  to  George  E.  Clark;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1539.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Adolphe 
C.  Verheyn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P.  Stefan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1541.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  F. 
Llnehan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Biagio 
D'Agata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1543.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Angela 
D'Agata  Nicoloel;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
N.  Panaglotou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1546.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Aboudi  or  Joe  Abood;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeorg 
Gahn  and  Margarete  Oahn;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judi<;lary. 

H.  R.  1547.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Walter  Casey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H  R.  1548.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  at  Simon 
Beriro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LBBINBKI: 
H.R.  1549.  A    bin    for    the   relief    of    Mar- 
gherlta  Zebrl;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1550.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angja 
Nlkolovska  Htoyanovska;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATE: 
HH.  1561.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tounc 
Soon  Hwang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju. 

diciary. 


Hit.  16Sa.  A  MU  for  the  r*U«r  of  Dr.  Woo 
Hyang  Hwang;  to  the  Oommlttoa  on  tlia  Ja« 
dldary. 

HJl.  1553.  A  bUl  for  the  re^ef  of  gath^toa 
Au-Touns;  to  the  QOmmlttM  oa  tb*  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1664.  A  bin  for  tha  reUef  of  Ulm  To- 
moko  Uehara;  to  the  OommlttM  OD  tlM  Ju* 
diciary. 

H  R.  1556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ijatrie  Au- 
Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

HJl.  1656.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Afneaa 
Rosa  Ifodano;  to  tha  Oommlttee  on  tlia 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1667.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Adote  A. 
Nones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  J^idlclary. 

HJl.  1568.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alan  Doe« 
tors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1669.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Praada  O. 
Brown  and  his  wife,  Toahl  Kltao  Brown; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

HJl.  1560.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bfra.  X3hi- 
Wen  Liu  (nee  Hsu  Dssoh -Tiling);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1561.  A   Mil    for    the   relief  of   Anna 
Greco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judieiarj. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

HR.  1863.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  IHm 
Hilda  M.  Johnson;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH  (by  requeeti) : 
HJl.  1563.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Lucj 

Seraydarlan  Vartanian;  to  the  Commlttea  oa 

the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1564.  A  bUI  for  the  rcUef  of  Un.  Marie 

Seraydarlan;     to     the    Committee     on    t>»* 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH:  4 

HR.  1566.  A  Mil  for  the  t«Uef  of  lira. 
Soledad  C.  Upton  and  WUhelmlna  C.  Brady; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1566.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  JoM  Vi- 
cente Becerra;  to  tha  Commlttaa  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH  (by  requeet)  : 

H  R.  1567.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  HironoMi 
Kacho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 

H  R.  1668.  A  bin  for  the  nlial  of  Mladen 
Kirlgln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  l£69.  A  Mil  for  tha  relief  of  Mrs.  P. 
Savelson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1570.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bene- 
dicto  ViUanueva  Delos  Santos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mftf 
Magder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1572.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Isaa  Mor- 
coe  Issa;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUGH  (by  request) : 

HJl.  1573.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  BabM 
Yehuda  Isacsohn;  to  the  Committee  on  tba 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1674.  A  bin  for  the  i«llef  of  Un. 
Ghana  Isacsohn  and  Bracha  laacsohJi;  to  tba 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1576.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tadaahl 
Onuki;  to  the  Conunittee  on  tbe  Jodiolary. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 

H.R.  1676.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kuo  Hilcn 
U.  alao  known  as  Catherine  LI;  to  tba  Oo^ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1577.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  OOl.  W. 
■.  DoaMr;  to  tha  Committee  on  tba  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1678.  A  Mil  for  tbe  reUaf  of  COL 
Adolph  B.  Miller:  to  tbe  Committoe  oa  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
HJl.  1579.  A  bin  for  tbe  reHef  of  Baalla 
Ignatios  Mavridia;  to  tbe  Comotittae  on  tba 

Judiciary. 

By  M^.  MAILLZARD: 
HR.  1580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  llkry  Say; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.B.  1B81.  A  bUI  for  tba  rtflaf  of  Inoeendo 
MauBlaa,  and  Bduaido  Mauelea;  to  tba  Com- 
mlttaa oa  tba  Judiciary. 

HA.  isn.  A  MU  forttia  relief  of  Itanelaoa 
Mortall  Orepo;  to  tbe  Oommlttae  on  tba  Ju- 
diciary. 

HA.  1688.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  CarmaU 
DeBono;  to  the  CXimmlttee  on  tha  Judiciary. 

HH.  1084.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Anayls 
Adrouny;  to  tha  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1680.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lunlng- 
nlng  SebaUos  Querl  and  Paul  Queri;  to  tba 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1686.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kurt 
Rletmann;  to  the  Cc>mmlttee  on  tha  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJL  1887.  A  bUl.  for  the  reUei  of  Lulaa 
Turqueaa;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJL  1688.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Julius 
P.  Steinboff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MARSHALL: 
H.R.  1689.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Lee  Kuhn 
Wul;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  M^.  MASON: 
HJl.  1690.  A  bUl  f(ir  the  renef  of  citizens 
ot  tbe  State  of  minuls  and  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  organiaeis  and  owners  of  Plrst, 
Second,  and  Third  National  Steamship  Oom- 
panles;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mra.  MAT: 
HJl.  1591.  A  Mil  fcT  tbe  relief  of  Ronald 
Dee  Tedrow  and  Jock  Angus  Tedrow;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   GEOROB  P.  MILLER: 
HR.  1692.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  ^irinard 
L.  Oleeeon-Broadcaatlnf  Oorp.  of  America; 
to  tbe  Oommlttee  on   tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLKS  of  New  York: 
HJl.  1593.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Melrln 
H.  Baker  and  Prances  V.  Baker;  to  tbe  Oom- 
mlttee oa  tbe  Judlclfiry. 
By  Mr.  MTTCHKLL: 
HJl.  1694.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marrln 
R.  Ray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
nJB.  1606.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Hoffer;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary^ 
HJl.  1696.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenso 
Llgammarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MUMMA: 
HA.  1507.  A  bUl  for  tbe  reUef  of  Lambrlnl 
ICellaa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1598.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
nunzlata  Julietta  Plijnaer;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIKN  of  New  York: 

HJl.  1500.  A  bUl  for  tba  relief  of  Dr.  Felix 
8.  Ira;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1600.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
M.  Halscher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HA.  1601.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
A.  Howe;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1802.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jimmy 
I-Chen  Chiang;  to  the  Committee  on  tba 
Judiciary. 

HJL  1808.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr. 
Toabio  Kurosu;  to  the  Ooounittaa  en  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  lAr:  PBLLT: 

HA.  1804.  A  MB  for  Um  railaf  of  Preatls 
I.  Fraaier:  to  the  Committee  oa  tba  Judi- 
ciary. 

HA.  1808.  A  bin  for  tba  raUtf  of  Harry  F. 
Lladall:  to  tba  Gommittoa  on  tba  ludlclazy. 

HJL  1808.  A  bUl  f or  tba  raUaf  of  BbomiA 
Murata;  to  tbe  Ooounittaa  on  tba  Judialary. 
By  Mr.  PHXLBIN : 

HA.  1807.  A  blU  f  or  tba  rrilef  of  Ifta.  Aaao 
Morgan;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Jadlolary. 
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By  Ux.  PHILBIN  (by  requeet) : 
HA.  1808.  A   MU   for   the  reUef  of   Gray 
Television  ft  Beeearch,  Inc..  of  Boston.  Maas.; 
to  tha  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.POAGB: 
H.  R.  1609.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tadao 
Kameahlma  Uttleoook;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  1610.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Ma- 
rlon M.  Bostick;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  POPP: 

H.R.  1611.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  OUn  Fred 
Rundlett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLK: 

HA.  1612.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charles  H.  Biederman;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HA.  1613.  A  bUl  iar  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Julia 
Ramlres  Santoa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HA.  1614.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Emlllo 
Pogllanlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  1615.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Beatrix 
Alexander  (formerly  Ayako  Sagawa)  and 
OdeUa  Alexander  (formerly  Kazuyo  Hata- 
no) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1616.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Daisy 
Iris  Lalor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HA.  1617.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gliomas 
A.  Harris,  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Eburls,  and  Olney 
Elva  Harris;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HA.  1618.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  BmU  Zlc; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1619.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  George  V. 
Parker:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

HA.  1820.  A  bin  to  proTlde  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  MaJ.  Gen.  Lelf  J.  Sverdrub. 
U.S.  Army  Reeerre  (retired),  to  the  grade 
of  Ueutenant  general  on  the  retired  list;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrlcea. 

HA.  1621.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  re- 
newal of  patent  No.  1,596,994  Issued  August 
14.  1926.  relating  to  shoe  button-snaps:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1622.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonl 
Staniilaw  BUcbankl;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1623.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Loren  H. 
Scrivner;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HA.  1634.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Hanne- 
lore  Zlncel-Steeger:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1625.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Seu  Shult 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1626.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Herman 
Wobbe:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1627.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ivan 
Henec;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1628.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Joee 
Rodriguez:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judl- 
dary. 

HJL  1629.  A  MU  for  the  reUef  of  Nuvart 
Donlklan;  to  the  Copunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RABADT: 

HA.  1630.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 
Maurice  De  Neef ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HA.  1631.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Joseph  B. 
Kane.  Jr.;  to  tba  Onmmlttee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

HA.  1632.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Dean  B. 
Foamoe;  to  tba  Oommlttae  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAT: 

HA.  1683.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Loula  Dl 
GioTanni;  to  tbe  Oommlttaa  on  tbe  Judidary. 

HA.  1884.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of  Ortar 
■oobarla  (Mtai  Pblloroewa  Buuraooi) ;  80  tha 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HA.  1686.  A  bin  for  tba  relief  of  Stater 
Marie  Bernard  (ICas  HloOUna  Oesa) ;  to  the 
committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1688.  A  blU  f or  tha  relief  of  Sister 
Alpbonsus  Marie  (Miss  Muy  Grace  Pado- 
Tano):  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1637.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sister 
Mary  Dulds  (Mlas  Mary  Tereea  Dl  lola) :  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1638.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  BeU 
Bemat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1639.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Muldoon;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HA.  1640.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Budano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1641.  A  bUl  fOT  the  reUef  of  WlUlam 
Zao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1642.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Blondlna 
Timpani;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1643.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
CaroEza;  to  the  CcMnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  REUSS: 

HA.  1644.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  All  Mo- 
hammed Ayesh;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 

HA.  1645.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  David  H. 
Forman  and  Julia  Forman;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1646.  A  bUl  fpr  the  reUef  of  Tliomas 
B.  Appleton:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HA.  1647.  A  bin  to  exempt  certain  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  Association  for 
ChUdhood  Education  International  ftom 
District  of  Columbia  property  taxes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HA.  1648.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
Battista  Pelle;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

HA.  1649.  A  biU  f or  the  relief  of  Norman 
H.  Cunningham;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

HA.  1650.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  B.  Vincent;  to  the  Conunittee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

HA.  1651.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  J.  Smith;  to  the  Oommlttae 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1652.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Dock 
On.  his  wife,  and  two  minor  daughtera;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HA.  1653.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Evelyn 
AIM;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  1654.  A  MU  for  tbe  relief  ot  EUa 
Mathez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  1656.  A  MU  for  the  reUef  of  KalUope 
Oianmlas;  to  the  Coounittee  on  ttia  Judi- 
ciary. 

HA.  1656.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Tbe  Out- 
let Stores,  Inc.;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HA.  1657.  A  MU  fOT  the  relief  of  O.  <:. 
Muckenthaler:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1658.  A  bUl  fOT  the  reUef  of  Yoehlko 
Hlrano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

HA.  1669.  A  bin  fOT  the  reUef  of  John 
Telber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1660.  A  blU  fOT  the  relief  of  Muhidln 
Spahlc;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOONST: 

HA.  1661.  A  blU  fOT  tbe  reUef  of  Giro 
Picardl;  to  tbe  Commlttaa  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1662.  A  bin  fOT  tbe  reUef  of  Pranoeeoo 
Orisanslo:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HA.  1688.  A  bin  fOT  the  reUef  of  ttekiel 
Ooben;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HA.  1064.  A  bin  fOT  tba  reUef  of  Maria 
Savona;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJL  1868.  A  MU  for  tha  reUef  of  MTa. 
Vaariind  P.  Tbaodorou;  to  tta  Ooounittaa  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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US..  1866.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Spoelto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  1667.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pellx  Rln- 
con:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  1668.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  James 
Biuuttll;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1669.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Mazzella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  1670.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Moechltta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I 

HJl.  1671.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Hane  E. 
T.  Hansen;  .to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  1673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franceeco 
Lo  Piccolo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  1673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark 
Kohn;   to  the  Committee  on*  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  1674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Malandrlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deeb  Abu 
Ohelda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Abraham:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H Jl.  1677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
and  Teresa  Belluardo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

B.R.  1678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paula 
Bemateln:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  1679,  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Serann 
lilorca  Domingo:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONET   (by  request) : 

HJt.  1680.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Theodora  Hour  lotos  (nee  Hangepetros) ;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1681.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Devlin:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1682.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Gus- 
tavo Oarcla-Ollva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1683.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Leonard 
Plgnatello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.  1684.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Rosa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  168S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Recchia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Prano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELLKY: 

H.R.  1687.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pao 
Chao  Hsleh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJI.  1688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joeeflna 
Formalejo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  1689.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Grace 
Plsciotta  Barbera:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  1690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejandro 
Clar  de  Jesus  Gutierrez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

HJI.  1691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  O. 
Newsome;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8ISK: 

HJt.  1692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
Maria  Angela  Taccola;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyung  II 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MatUde 
Ponzo  Bpinelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

HJl.  1695.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Col. 
Francis  E.  Rests;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  1696.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Seymour 
Robertson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


HJl.  1697.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Llvia 
Tintorini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Moschella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1699.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Katherlne 
Duggan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1700.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Erazm 
Grezegorzewskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 

H.R.  1701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  Leschner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eden 
Wong:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Shirley  S.  Chang,  also  known  as  Shin  Shle 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlkolaos 
Vlamls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  J. 
DeWlnter  and  Slmone  H.  DeWlnter;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJl.  170(}.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Karen  Julie  (Carstensen)  Allfather;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1707.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Imola 
Morettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1708  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Es- 
flra  (Esther)  Berkowltz;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

HJl.  1709  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glsele 
Marcla  Bouganla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1710.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Koa  Um; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1711.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  the  Gal- 
veston, Houston  &  Henderson  Railroad  Co.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  1712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tow 
Yook  Ping:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1713.  Aljni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jack 
McGllllvray  Tedford;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1714.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
Moczulskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THORNBERRY: 
H.R.   1716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ida 
Louise  Duesterhof  t;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON  (by  request) : 

H.R.  1716.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Prank 
ClOTk;  to  the  ci)riimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 

H.R.  1717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Adams,  Charleston,  Ark.,  doing  business  as 
the  Adams  Manufacturing  Co.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1718.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gather  S. 
Hall;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  1719.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Frans 
Deschner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1720.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  J.  S.  Bar- 
rett; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 

H.R.  1721.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Henry  and 
Edna  Robinson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1722.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Rlos-Nleves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 

H.R.  1723.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Albert 
and  Marie  Stummw;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WALTKR: 
HJt.  1734.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Xlda  Ifato 

Martinez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudieUry. 

HJl.  1726.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  lUrtln 
Pysz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1726.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jamss 
Walter  or  Wongo  Alfonso  Walter;  to  th« 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1727.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dlmltrlos 
Kondoleon  (also  known  as  James  Km- 
dolous) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1728.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Vlllanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1729.  A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Harry 

Vondas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

•      H.R.  1730.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Harry 

Vondas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1731  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BronU- 
lawa  Nowak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary . 

H.R.  1732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Salamone  De  Franco;  to  the  Conunlttee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER  (by  request) : 

H.R.  1733.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Oong 
Choi,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H  R.  1734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  J.  B.  White;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.R.  1735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States 
In  Yalobusha  County,  Miss.,  to  W.  A.  Nolen 
and  Wiley  W.  Walker;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Afltalra. 
By  Mr.  WIER: 

H.R.  1736;  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Matlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1737.  A  bill  to  for  the  relief  (rf  Peter 
James  O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1738.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Km- 
Gret  Blrkholz  Selm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  1739.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
John  M.  Brlzzard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 

H.R.  1740.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
StathacopouloB  and  Evangella  Stathaoopou- 
los;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1741.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jeeus 
Garcia;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1742.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Karl 
Johan  Sell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1743.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jeronlmo 
Casas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary^ 

H.R.  1744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
E.  Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 

H.R.  1745.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Comdr. 
Hal  C.  Jones.  U.S.  Navy,  retired;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1746.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Torres  JaramiUo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1747.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Perretta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1748.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Xdlth 
Roden;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1749.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Max- 
Ine  L.  Cowan  Harrison;  to  the  Oommltte*  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1760.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yuan  Q. 
Low;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  cm  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1761.  A  blU  for  the  raUaf  of  Rani 
Banuelos-Fellz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1763.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wllhel- 
mina  Otdones;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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HJl.  ITSt.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Baehld  Jlbran;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Hit.  1754.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ifarla 
Teresa  DIcbiara:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  1765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rudolph 
Almaguer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  TATES: 

H.R.  1756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hsuan 
Wei;  to  the  Oommltlee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOUNGKR: 

H.R.  1767.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Stavroula 
T.  Antoneos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  1750.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Gerald  M. 
Cooley:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1750.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Josefa  Ptdlaoan  and  daughter  AnnabeUe 
Pldlaoan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HH.  1760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thalia 
I.  Demetrakopoulos;  to  ths  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJL  1761.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Josefa 
Maneru  Aramburu;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  1763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlng- 
Mlng  Voo  (Wu) :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1769.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  George 
Kharouf ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1764.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  An- 
tonio Ferrlae;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ZSLENKO: 

RJEl.  1765.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Helen 
Kodsa  (Dr.  Helen  Codzavouyuki) ;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  1766.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mis.  Moees  Glikowsky:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1767.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
PsBsnycany:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn, 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  memorialleing 
the  President  and  the  Oongrese  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  to  Guam  the  National 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clauM  1  of  rtile  XXH.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

1.  By  Mr.  BENTLEY:  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  Common  OouzicU  of  the  City  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  on  November  IS,  1956,  urging 
that  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentatlTes 
take  Immedlste  steps  to  Implement  whatever 
measuree  may  be  necessary  to  arrest  inflation; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

3.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  Latvians  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  assembled  at  the  Veterans' 
Memorial  Building  on  November  16.  1958,  to 
commemorate  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Kepublie  of  Latvia;  to 
the  Committee  on  IVarslgn  Affairs. 

3.  By  Mr.  HOSMBB:  PeUtkm  of  certain 
resldenta  of  the  18th  Congrsesional  DIstrlet 
of  Callfomla  who  request  Oongrese  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  Insure  ""'^l^^iatiffn 
of  the  Un-Amerloan  Activities  Committee. 
the  past  adklevements  of  which  have  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  our  national  secu- 
rity; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Rules. 

4.  By  the  8PBAKXB:  PeUtlon  of  the  Beers- 
tary.   Oovemors'   conference.    Chicago,    Dl., 


w\Xh  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
strength  of  the  National  Quant;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Ssrviees. 

6.  Also,  petition  of  ths  commander,  Gragg- 
Sherrlll  Post  No.  248.  the  American  Legion, 
CarpMM  Christi,  Tex.,  with  reference  to  op- 
posing an  order  that  the  O.  and  B.  Depart- 
ment at  n.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  be  completely  cloeed  by  July 
1,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

6.  Also,  petition  of  M.  Arroyo  Zeppenfeldt. 
acting  president.  Consejo  Puertorrlqueno  de 
la  Paz,  Ban  Juan,  PJl.,  with  refwence  to 
asking  the  Defense  Department  to  reconsider 
its  decision  to  erect  a  directed  missile  ram- 
part and  training  station  at  the  Roosevelt 
Rotkds  Naval  Base  in  Bnaenada  Honda.  PJl.; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Ser  rices. 

7.  Also,  petition  of  T.  M.  McCormick,  sec- 
retary-treasurer, on,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union,  Denver,  Colo., 
with  reference  to  Congress  taking  the  neces- 
sary stepe  to  establish  a  scientific  constitu- 
tional monetary  system,  and  better  control 
inflation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

8.  Also,  petition  of  representatives  of 
committees  and  business  organizations,  city 
of  Schenectady,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  with  ref- 
erence to  requesting  the  Government  to  give 
their  areas  priority  consideration  in  the 
awarding  of  Government  contracts  and  in  the 
assignment  of  Government  activity  or  busi- 
ness: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

9.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  Whiteru- 
thenlan  (Bfelorussian)  Congress,  Commit- 
tee of  America.  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  with 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Russian  policy  in  oc- 
cupied Byelorussia;  to  ths  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

10.  Also,  petition  of  Miguel  Salvedia. 
Sampaloc.  Manila,  with  reference  to  aecur- 
Ing  additional  war  damage  pajrment;  to  the 
Committee  oo  Foreign  Affairs. 

11.  Also,  the  petition  of  the  ex-Deputy 
Food  Administrator  for  Aklan  Sector.  Madira- 
as  Institute,  Niunanda.  Aklan,  Philippines, 
with  reference  to  their  appeal  for  fairness 
and  Justice  for  compensation  for  services  of 
the  members  of  the  Voliinteer  Service  Or- 
ganization. Food  Administration  OfDce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Fweign  Affairs. 

13.  Also,  petition  of  the  commanding 
officer,  Fil-American  Guerrilla  Brigade,  Ma- 
nUa,  Phillppinee,  with  reference  to  recon- 
sidering the  recognition  and  compensation 
claims  of  the  group  as  requested  by  reason 
of  active  guerrUla  service  between  1942  and 
1945;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

13.  Also,  petition  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  D.C., 
with  reference  to  adjournment  of  the  court 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Sid  Simpson:  to  the  Committee,  on 
House  Administration. 

14.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary,  nUnl 
Community  Hospital,  Plttsfleld.  ni.,  with  ref- 
erence to  a  room  to  be  designated  as  room  No. 
307  in  the  new  wing  of  the  hospital  be  set 
aside  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sid  Simpson; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

15.  Alao,  petition  cf  the  executive  secre- 
tary, 1958  Nisei  Veterans  Reunion,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  with  reference  to  enactment  of 
legislation  enabling  Hawaii  to  become  the 
50th  State  of  the  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

16.  Also,  petition  of  the  county  clerk. 
County  of  Maul,  WaUuku.  Maui,  TJS..  with 
reference  to  Congress  granting  Inunediate 
statehood  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

17.  Alao,  petiti<Hi  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor. Hawaiian  Govement  Employees'  Asso- 
ciation, Honolulu.  T.H..  with  reference  to 
expreesing  their  appreciation  to  Hon.  JcAui 
A.  Bums  for  his  successful  efforts  In  behalf 


of  these  employees  In  securing  amendments 
to  the  Organic  Act  so  that  dvU  service 
status  Is  now  enjoyed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Tnii^^y  Affairs. 

18.  Also,  petition  of  international  presi- 
dent. International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Ma- 
chine Operators  of  tlie  United  States  and 
Canada,  New  York  City,  N.Y..  with  refer- 
ence to  legislation  to  the  effect  that  aU 
senior  citizens  of  60  years  of  age  and  over 
be  provided  with  free  medical,  8\wglcal  and 
hospital  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

19.  Also,  petition  of  the  grand  knight, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Bishop  Armstrong 
CouncU,  No.  4443,  Sacramento.  Calif.,  with 
reference  to  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  to  Dr.  Andrlja  Artu- 
kovlc  and  his  family  the  right  of  permanent 
residence;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

20.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Dabney 
Tudcer,  Charleston.  S.C,  with  reference  to 
proposals  for  qualifications  for  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court  appointments;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

31.  Also,  petition  of  Jacinto  Font.  San- 
turce,  PJl.,  petitioning  consideration  of  tes- 
timonies concerning  his  moral  and  civic 
qualifications  in  connection  with  his  appli- 
cation for  dlsabiUty  insivance  benefits  luider 
the  Social  Secm-ity  Act;  to  the  Committee 
6n  the  Judiciary. 

22.  Also,  petition  of  the  officers  of  "Bolo 
Battalion  in  the  Field,"  Diunaguete  City, 
Philippines,  with  ^reference  to  a  claim  in  the 
amount  of  $1  mtlUon  against  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment for  commandeered  services  during 
World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

23.  Also,  petition  of  ttie  director  of  public 
affairs,  Orlando  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Orlando,  Pla.,  with  reference  to  favor- 
ing the  adoption,  as  the  subject  of  the  reg- 
ular issue  stamp  of  the  denomination  re- 
quired for  the  first  ounce  of  first  class  maU, 
the  American  flag  in  its  true  colors,  to  be 
sold  at  aU  United  States  post  offices  on  a 
continuing  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

24.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary.  Gov- 
ernor's conference,  Chicago,  HI.,  with  ref- 
erence to  highway  mUeage  allocation  for 
HawaU;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

26.  Alao,  peUtlon  of  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  with  reference  to  Clara  A. 
Lee  and  others  endorsing  the  petition  of 
Alexander  Meiklejohn  relating  to  a  redress  of 
grievance  pertaining  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

26.  Also,  petition  of  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  with  reference  to  Eaeon  Mon- 
roe and  others  endorsing  the  petition  of  Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn  relating  to  a  redress  of 
grievance  pertaining  to  the  Hoxiae  Conunlt- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

27.  Also,  peUUon  of  William  McGlue  Post. 
No.  144,  the  Americai^ Legion,  L'Anse,  Mich., 
with  i-^ference  to  a  resolution  favoring  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  pension  of  $100  a 
month  for  aU  Veterans  cf  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

28.  Also,  petition  of  Macario  A.  Bemaaor. 
Tagbilaran,  Bohol,  with  reference  to  laws 
and  enactments  that  grant  benefits  to  UJS. 
veterans  or  their  widows,  heirs,  or  ssslgnore. 
with  special  reference  to  the  case  of  his 
father,  the  late  Clrtaoo  O.  Bemaaor,  World 
War  I  veteran;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

29.  Also,  petition  of  the  Secretary,  OoT- 
emors'  Conference,  Chicago.  HL.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  protection  of  the  national  ae- 
ctuity  and  the  domestte  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REOXTLATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT  Cleric  of  the  Houae  of  RepresentatiTM  and 

m   compliance  with  Public  Law   601,  *»»  Secretary  of  the  senate  .haU  be  complied 

79th  Ctongress.  title  m.  Regulation  of  ^^  ■«^**  ^®'^  *"«*  Secretary,  acting  jointly. 

Lobbying    Act.    section    308    (b) ,    which  *■  ■'^^  "  practicable  after  the  cloM  of  the 

provides  as  follows:  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed  Information  la  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 

under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the  the  Congbxssional  Record. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

The  following  reports  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1958  were  received  after  October  20, 1958,  too  lilte  to  be  included  in 
the  published  reports  for  that  quarter: 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  th«  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 

\ 


A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em- 
ployees Association,  Post  Office  Box  2169, 
South  Portland,  Maine. 

D.   (6)    «660.     E.   (9)    $561.39. 


A.  Aircraft  Service  Association,  1195  Ran- 
cheros  Road,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $11,000.     E.    (9)    $5,166.19. 


A.  J.  A.  Belrne.  1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  Ami*rlca, 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


A.  Adm.  Frederick  J.  Bell,  2000   K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National    Automobile   Dealers   Associa- 

A.  American  Hospital  Association.  18  East  tion,  2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington  D  C 

Division  Street,  Chicago,  111.  d.   (6)    $3,346.14.     E.   (9)    $60  05 

D.   (6)    $16,338.     B.   (9)    $11,388.  .    '    '  ' 

.     .        ,          ,.^  .        ,  A    Carl    H.    Berglund.     1219    Washington 

A.  American  Ubrary  Association.  50  East  Building  Tacoma  Wash 

Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111.  E.  (9)   $22  50     ' 

D.   (6)    $214.25.     E.   (9)    $4,489.28.  "  ^    ,  ■     ■         

A     A^..i.,.„  T      .   ""3~*.        ,  «     ^  ^    Helen  Berthelot,  1808  Adams  Mill  Road 

A.  American  Legion  National  Headquarters.  NW..  Washington  D  C 

700  North  Pennsylvania  Street,  Indianapolis.  b.  Communications '  Workers   of   America 

D.   (6)    $6,984.28.     E.   (9)    $20,298.36.  '^^    '''"'""'    **"'    «°*^    '^^  "    "^-^^'-f^on. 

A.  Arnold.    Fortas~ir  Porter.    1229     19th  °-  ^'^   •'"''•''•    ±J'^   •"■^'^  ''^- 


feller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.  T. 
D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $767.12. 

A.  Ash.    Bauersiteld    &   Burton,    1921    Eye 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Edwin  W.  Pauley.  717  North  Highland 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

S.   (9)    $99.70. 


B.  Communications    Workers    of    America, 
1808    Adams    Mill    Road    NW.,    Washington, 

D.   (6)  $3,707.56.     E.     (9)   $3,707.56. 

A.  A.    Dewey    Bond,    727    National    Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $203.21. 


A.  Edward  Atkins,  51  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National    Association    of    Shoe    Chain  ^    o^^n  ana  Asaine  j 
Storw,  inc..  51  East  42d  Street.  New  York,     way sT^eT.BS^Sn  M^. 

D.   (6)   $11,890.     E.  (9)    $18,406.49. 


A.  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  150  Cause- 


A.  Roland  Boyd,  202  Central  NaUonal  Bank 
Building,  McKinney.  Tex. 

B.  Wherry    Housing    Association,    1787    H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $8,280.     E.    (9)    $442.99. 

A.  C.  Blake  Brown.  839  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Op- 
erators. 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.  C. 

A.  Mrs.  Rollin  Brown.  1134  North  Orange 
Drive.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham,   132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Numerous   stockholders    of    the   Bum- 
ham   Chemical    Co.,    132   Third   Street   SE 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $121.     E.   (9)    $121. 

A.  Bernard  N.  Burnstine,  900  P  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,   Inc.,   561 
Filth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  St.  John  Butler,  1624  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  City  of  Long  Beach,  Long  Beach,  Calif 
D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $3,789.66. 

A.  Butler  St  McKinney,  1624  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

and  the  National  Association  of"  the"£;^"tll'     mi^t^'  cllit  ^L  ^T^  ^™°'h^"!*- 
mate  ^^ater.  Inc.,  137  West  48th  Street,  Sew     Ss'^A^rimi^r Cal^"  ^TL^JT^JS: 

D. '(fii    $700.     E.   (9)    $130.32.  ^T^i^t!^''''' '''^- 


A.  Baldwin  and  Mermey,  205  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Biireau  of  Education  on  Pair  Trade.  205 
West  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $11,890.     t9)    $18,406.49. 

A.  Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  72  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,510.63.    E.   (9)    $3,460.16. 

A.  James  M.  Barnes.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Reciprocal  Inter-Insurers  Federal  Tax 
Committee.  400  United  Artists  Building  De- 
troit. Mich. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $21.32. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Becker.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  National  Theatei-  and  Acad- 
emy, 1546  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)   $66.17. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Becker,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Comislon  de  Defensa  del  Azucar  y  Fo- 
menco  de  la  Cana,  Ciudad  TniJUlo,  Domini- 
can Republic. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $3.50. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Becker.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theaters,  Inc., 


A.  Albert  E.  Carter,  1026  16th  StrMt  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  246  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $1,983.90. 

A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  Poet  Office  Box  798. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

B.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  OOca 
Box  798,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  *  Ptledman,  426 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Taxicab  Association.  Inc., 
4415  North  California  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  43ft 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  L.  L.  McCandleas  EsUte,  Oahu.  T.  H. 

A.  Citisens    Committee    on    Natural    Re- 
sources, 2140  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $5,746.50.     E.   (9)  $4,034.66. 

A.  Classroom    Periodical   Publishers   Amo- 
cUtion,  38  West  FUth  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio. 
D.   (6)    $2,346.39.     E.   (9)    $2.346J9. 

A.  Ernest  W.  Clausen.  401  Third  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Flrvmen 
and  Englnemen,  318  Keith  Building.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $735. 

A.  Herman  Clott,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  InternaUonal  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  * 
Smelter  Workers,  941  Bast  17th  Avenue.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.  (6)    $1,540.50.     B.   (9)    $2,063.41. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Legislative  Oommlt- 
tee.  615  C.  A.  Johnson  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $1,902.35. 

A.  Committee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  418  Mun- 
sey  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
E.   (9)  $800. 

A.  Committee  for  Retiu-n  of  OonfUcatad 
German  and  Japanese  Property.  926  National 
Press  Building.  Washington.  D.  O. 

D.   (6)  $200.     E.   (9)  $100, 

A.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW..  Washington  D  C 
D.   (6)    $1,185,358.41.     B.   (9  $6,648.41. 

A.  Communities  for  Sustained  Yield  Ublta, 
Title  Insurance  Building.  Shelton,  Wash. 

A.  Leo  E.  Connor,  Chairman  of  the  Leglala- 
tlon  Committee  of  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children,  1201  iflth  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  c. 

B.  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf,  SQ4 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  H.  Y. 

A.  Sugene  P.   Conser.  86  South  Wabash 

Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  BMate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 

b.    (6)    $875. 
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A.  Contracting  Plasterers'  and  Lathers'  In- 
ternational Aaaoclatlon.  622  Sheraton  BxiUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.  O. 

D.  (6)  $176.    B.  (9)  $178. 

A.  Council  for  Kxoeptional  Children  (a  de- 
partment of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation). 1201  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $37.63.     B.   (9)    $196.81. 


A.  Donald  M.  Counluan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Corn  MiUers'  Federation,  140 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.   (9)  $31.90. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical   Publlahera   Asao- 
cUUon.  38  West  Fifth  Street.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $2,346.39.    E.  (9)  $234639. 

A.  Covington  A  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Copper   &   Brass   Research   Association. 
430  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

X.  (9)  $312.91. 

A.  Robert  W.  Coyne.  1601  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Council    of    Motion   Picture    Organlsa- 
Uons,  Inc..  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $6^128.     X.    (9)    $410.70. 


A.  A.  M.  Crawford.  704  TlUa  and  Tnut 
Building,  Phoenix.  Arls. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  66  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  and  the  Atchlaon.  To- 
peka  *  Santa  Fe  Railway.  131  Bast  Sixth 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  81.100.    X.  (0)  81340. 

A.  Leo  J.  Crowley.  840  Bqiiltable  Building. 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 816  C.  A.  Johnson  Building,  Denver, 
Ook>. 

D.  (6)    81303.88.     X.   (8)   8130S3r 

A.  Johi:  L.  Ortai.  1808  Adams  MUl  Boad 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Worken  of  America, 
1808  Adama  MUl  Boad  MW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  8.  P.  Deaa.  630  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building.  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee. 

A.  Robert  J.  Demlchells,  840  Central  Ave- 
nue. Deerfleld,  m. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hay-Adams  Houae,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

D.   (8)  81376.     X.  (8)  $4338. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1635  L  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Home  BiUlders 
of  the  United  States,  1628  L  Street  MW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,03136.     X.   (9)   $58.48. 

A.  Cecil  B.  Dickaon.  1800  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Aaaoclatlon  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon.  1001  16th  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.  O. 

B.  Sacramento- Y(do  Port  District.  706 
California  Fruit  Building.  Sacramento,  Oallf. 

D.   (6)    83,79^6.     X.    (9)    8166.18. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  ISth  StrMt 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  WeatlandsWaterINstrlet,PostOIBoeBaK 
4006.  Freeno.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $8339.68.     X.    (9)    $338.68. 


A.  WUllam  C.  Doberty,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $3,136. 

A.  WUllam  M.  Dunn,  1808  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1808  Adams  MUl  Road  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

A.  John  W.  Edelman,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO.,  99  University  Place.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,666.66.      E.    (9)    $796.73. 

A.  John  W.  Bmelgb,  1040  Warner  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C.     '  < 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  BuUdlng,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $45237.     B.  (9)   $21. 

A.  Lawrence  B.  Ernst.  301  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  MaU  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, 301  East  Capitol  Street.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

E.  (9)   $36. 

A.  Far  Bast  Group.  Inc..  Boom  501,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Farwell.  Box  188,  Route 
3.  Vienna,  Va. 

B.  National  Congreaa  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Bush  Street.  Chicago, 
IlL 

A.  James  Flnueane.  936  National  Press 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Oommlttee  for  Return  of  Oonflseated 
Oennan  and  Japanese  Property,  926  Nation- 
al Press  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Maurice  H.  Fouracre,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
120th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Donald  O.  netcher.  820  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Rust  Prevention  Association.  830  Mid- 
land Bank  Btiildlng,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6)    83.000.     X.    (9)    $1.72830. 

A.  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
1734  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Miss  Chloe  Oiflord.  1734  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  William  A.  Hansoom.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union.  AFL-CIO.  1840  California 
Street.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)    $1.08330.     X.    (9)    $880. 

A.  F.  Eberhart  Ha]mes.  940  Investment 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Cooke  Trust  Co.,  Ltd..  Honoltilti.  T.  H.. 
receiver  for  Trent  Itust  Co..  Ltd.,  Honolulu, 
T.  H. 

A.  Hedrlck  and  Lane.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  4545  West  Augusta 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   8460.     X.   (9)    845. 

A.  Chaa.  H.  Heltul.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  Powsr  4  light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
loe  Building,  Portlanrd.  Oreg. 

D.   (6)    $830.    -X.   (8)    $183.05. 


A.  Joseph  D.  Henderson,  431  Baiter  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  American  Association  of  Small  Bualneaa, 
Inc.,  431   Baiter  BuUdlng.  New  Orleans.  La. 

D.  (6)   $1,600. 

A.  Jake  D.  Hill,  1005  Security  Federal 
Building,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1003  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia, 
S  C 

E.  (9)  $974.50. 

A.  Ray  L.  Hullck,  1040  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers' 
Association,  1040  Warner  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $543.87.     B.   (9)  $40. 

A.  John  M.  Hurley,  303  Hoge  BxUldlng, 
Seattle,  Waah. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association. 

D.  (6)  $1,469.79.     E.   (9)  $234438. 

A.  W.  J.  Hynes,  611  Idaho  BiUldlng,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

E.  (9)   $3,03837. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 
X.  (9)   $1,909. 

A.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers.  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.   (9)  $1,138. 

A.  Ray  L.  Jenkins.  700  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Soclete  Internationale,  Pour  Participa- 
tions Xndustrlales  et  Commercialee.  S.  A., 
Peter  Merlanstr  19,  BaSle,  Switserland. 

A.  Jewelry  Industry  Tax  Committee,  820 
Highland  Avenue.  Newark.  N.  J. 
D.   (6)    814384.     B.   (9)    87,197.46. 

A.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1712  New  Hampahire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $2.74938.     X.    (9)    8318.04. 

A.  Jerome  J.  Keating.  100  Tnrtlana  Avenue 
MW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  81373. 

A.  FraneU  V.  Keesling.  Jr..  806  Market 
Street,  San  Ftanclsoo.  Calif. 

B.  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co..  606 
Market  Street,  San  Ftancisoo,  Calif. 

A.  George  J.  KeUy.  780  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  Xast 
86th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6^  8375.    X.  (9)  89930.  «. 

A.  Franklin  K.  Kepner.  Berwick  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Btfwlck,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania. 
Room  1022,  Transportation  Center,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  W.  A.  Key.  401  Tblrd  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Order  of  RaUway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  ORC  BuUdlng,  Oedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

D.  (6)  $667. 

A.  King  ft  Noble.  1098  Connecticut  Avenue 
MW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  81.00630.    X.  (9)   $1,006.89. 
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A.  Rowland  P.  Kirka,  2000  K  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
3000  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $3,807.66.     E.    (9)    $183.16. 

A;  James  F.  Kmetz,  1435  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  at  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,046. 

A.  A.  W.  Koehler.  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Oper- 
ators, 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Russell  A.  Langdon.  20th  Street  at  New 
Hampshire  Av^pue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  20th  Street 
at  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Post  Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $450. 

A.  Francis  E.  Law,  1001  Ckmnectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Great  Western  Savings  &  Iioan  Associ- 
ation, 4401  Crenshaw  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $160. 


A.  James  D.  Mann,  714  Sheraton  Building, 
Washington,' D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
714  Sheraton  Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 


A.  James  Mark,  Jr.,  1435  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $3,796. 

A.  Marks  &  Trowbridge.  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Basic  Industries  Power  Committee,  400 
Erie  County  Savings  Bank  Building,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

A.  Mason,  Knudsen,  Dtckeson  &  Berk- 
helmer.  714  Stuart  Building,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

B.  Roberts  Dairy  Co.,  4469  Farnam  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


A.  National  Association  of  Po«tmut«n  of 
the  United  States,  807  PennsylvanU  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $20,663.10.     X.    (0)    $1,500. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Cstat* 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chleafo, 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $18,600.20. 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grower*, 
Wasco.  Oreg. 

D.    (6)    $975  05.     E.    (9)    $075  05. 


A.  Gordon  C.  Locke,  418  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  OH  Pipe  Lines. 
E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr.,  630  West  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,833.32.     E.    (9)    $1,511.78. 

A.  Charles  E.  McCarthy,  1501  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organiza- 
tions. Inc..  1501  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $390.     E.   (9)    $158.79. 

A.  William  A.  McCllntock.  Jr..  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard.  Skokle.  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Edward  F.  McGlnnis.  375  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  :J.  Y. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washlngfton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)     $1,812.50.      (9)     $261.53. 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn.  1908  Q  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Retail.  Wholesale  and  Department  Store 
Union.  132  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $675. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Amherst  College,  Amherst.  Mass.;  and 
Deerileld  Academy.  Deerfleld,  Mass. 

D.  (6)    $16,633.33.     E.    (9)    $25.17. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  The  May- 
tag Co..  and  Qulnebaug-French  Rivers  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

E.  (9)  $982.42. 

A.  Moot,  Sprague,  Marcy  ft  Oullck,  400 
Erie  County  Savings  Bank  Building,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

B.  Basic  Industries  POwer  Committee. 
400  Erie  County  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

A.  Motorola,     Inc..     464C      West     Augusta 
Boulevard.  Chicago.  III. 
E.   (9)  $495. 

A.  Andrew  P.  Mtirphy,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)   $1,500.     E.    (9)  $118.54. 


A.  National    Automobile   Dealers    Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
E.    (9)    $20,343.47. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $22,000.      E.    (9)    $22,366i)2. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue   NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $19,877.64.     E.   (9)   $2,114.89. 


A.  George  McLaln.  200  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  Institute  of  Social  Welfare, 
1031  South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,210. 

A.  Francis  J.  McNamara.  610  Wire  Build- 
ing, 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW„  Washington. 
D.   C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)  $2,260.     E.   (B)  $13.96. 

A.  MacLelsh,  Spray,  Price  ft  Underwood, 
134  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tex- 
ation,  231  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.    (6)  $8,180.     E.    (9)   $337.69. 


A.  John  H.  Myers,  1224  Cleveland  Street, 
Wilmette.  III. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc.. 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $2,111.40.     E.    (9)    $1,574.43. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New   York,   N.    Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Field  Officers,  402  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  Kensington,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $1,432.35.     E.    (9)    $400.69. 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $25,777.68.     E.  (9)    $16,255.92. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D   C 

D.  (6)   $39,400.60.     E.  (9)   $21,617^4. 

A.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Op- 
erators. 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $51.12. 


A.  National     Federation     of    mdejsendent    « 
BuBlnefs.    Inc.,    740    Washington    Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $7,543.10.     E.    (9)    $7,643.10. 

A.  National  Postal  Committee  for  Books, 
24  West  4Cth  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)  $3,460.     B.  (9)  $20314.95. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
Inc..  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)   $1,281.63.     X.  <9)   $680. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Astttrts- 
tlon,  1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
D  C. 

D.   (6)  $17,454.     K.  (9)  f8,536.81. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Assoctatton,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $4,668.60.     X.    (9)    $3,687.62. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel.  1001  16th  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Ill  West  Washington  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $3.13041. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson.  Machinists  Biilldlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $409. 

A.  Robert  J.  CDonneU,  Majestic  Theatre 
Building,  Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organisa- 
tions. Inc..  1501  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  T. 

A.  Ohio  Coal  As8ocl»tlon.  209  Hofc  Build- 
ing, St.  ClalrsvlUe,  Ohio. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  BknployeM 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Post  Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,588.78.     K.    (9)    $099.87. 

A.  Charles  A.  Parkeh  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  NaUonal  Aviation  Trades  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $515.56.    X.    (9)    $8«2.4S. 

A.  Mrs.  James  C.  Parker,  1729  Union 
Boulevard  SE.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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A.  Peoples  Water  Service  Co.,  1607  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Building,  Baltimore.  Ifd. 

A.  Mrs.  Bsther  Peterson,  616  letli  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  816  16tb 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,076.90.     X.   (9)   $801.57. 


A.  Kenneth    Peterson,    1136    16th    Street  nw!,  Washington,  D.  C. 
NW.,  Washington   D.C.  B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  1721 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  n-  0-1--  8tr««t  nw    wuhin<rtnn   no 
and  Machine  Workers,  1136  16th  Sti«et  NW.,  °*  ^^^  ^^**^  ^^'  Washington.  D.  O. 


A.  Ira  Saks.  1006  Standard  BuUdlng.  Qeve-        A.  William  A.  StringfeUow,  6004  Rooeevelt 
land.  Ohio.  Street.  Bethesda,  Md. 

^—  B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 

A.  Ed  D.   Schorr,  8S  North   High   Street,     ance  Agents,  820  Investmen"  Bulldhig.  Wash- 
Oolumbus,  Ohio.  Ington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Ohio  Goal  AssocUtlon.  209   Hoge         E-  (9)  $10. 
Building,  St.  ClalrsTllle,  Ohio.  

A.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 

A.  James  D.  Secrest,  1721  De  Sales  Street     ^urers  Association  of  the  United  States,  41 

East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)   $53.50.     X.  (9)   $53.50. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)   $1,031. 


A.  Dwlght  D.  Taylor.  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
A.  Selvage  ft  Lee,  Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW..     ^'  T^"^!!''^^?;  ^  ^ 


Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis.  1404  New  York  Ave-  o,®;  ^fl?*^  J'*^*  ^  ^^*"*«'     "^Plr* 
nue  WW..  Washington.  D.C.  ^^^ ,  «^"jl^^ ''^^  To  f  ^o^  T;  I 

B.  Industxlal  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship-         "•  ^^>  •3'0«'.    E.  (8)  $867.13.  1 

ri'SLlS'^t.?.  ^tiSr'Si'SL^        A.  8."«.  *  I-,  inc.,  .«»  .  8«.t  NW.,     ^-"o' «'~'  ^-  ^J^^n. D.  c 

of     Industrial     Organlaations.     584     Cooper  ^;f*4^*?^-°-? 
Street. -Camden.  N.J.                                .  ■•>•-.- 

D.   (6)   $3,166.40.     B.  (9)  $1,152.46. 


B.  American  Airlines,  Inc..  018  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $500. 

A.  The   Townsend   Plan,   Inc..   808   North 


A.  Phllco  Corp..  Tioga  and  C  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole.  418  Munsey  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  418  Mun- 
sey Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

X. (9)  $600. 


B.  Chickgo  Mercantile  Exchange,  110  North 
Franklin  Street.  Chicago,  m. 
X.    (0)    $478.38. 

A.  Selvage  ft  Lee,  Inc.,  1635  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  New  York  Coffee  ft  Sugar  Exchange,  79 
Pine  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.    E.  (9)  $39.78. 


A.  Homer   V.    Prater,    900   F   Street   NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American    Federation   of   Government     Ington,  D.  C 
Employees.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.         d.  (6)  $600. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,380.13. 


A.  P.    L.    Shackelford.    4646    Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C 


A.  Paul    T.    Trultt.    1700    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.   (9)   $35.34. 

A.  Herbert  F.  Walton.  7447  BkoUe  Boule- 
vard, Skokle,  m. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. Hay-Adams  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Henry  B.  Weaver.  Jr..  et  al..  1325  19th 


B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  IntemaUonal  As-     Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
socUtlon.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash-         ^-  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 

Statler  Hotel,  New  York,  H.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $5<»0.     X.  (9)  $113.18.  , 


A.  Gordon  M.  Quamstrom.  7447  Skokle 
BotUevard.  Skokle,  111. 

B.  The  National  Conunlttee  for  Insurance 
Taxation.  The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


A.  WUUam  L.  Shea.  1001  Connecticut  Ave-  ^-  Henry  B.  Weaver.  Jr..  et  al.,  1335  19th 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  Great  Western  Savings  ft  Loan  Asaoda-  ^-  National  Bectrlcal  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 4401  Crenshaw  Boulevard.  Los  Anseles.  *^°°  "*<*  ***•  CouncU  of  Mechanical  Specialty 
Calif.  Contracting  Industries,  Inc.,  Ring  Building, 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    X.  (0)  $100.  Washington.  D.  C. 

u.  yo)  SO.UUU.    «.  tw^iw.  jj    ^^^  $12,000.    X.  (9)  $809.77. 


*^,^S^>^^J^^'>^^^^.^^OtBc*     yf,t^Son%*T    "^*    **^    "^'^    ^-         A.  Henry  B.  Weaver.  Jr.  et  al..  1226 


Box  796,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
D.  (6)  $30.10.    X.  (9)  $51.18. 

A.  H.  B.  Raskin.  6556  South  Xverett  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Xzchange,  Chlcsgo. 
111. 

D.  (0)   $3,350.     X.   (9)   $794.80. 

A.  Oeo^    L.    Reld.    Jr.,     1010    Vermont 
Avenue  Nfw.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
Wasco.  Oreg. 

D.   (6)  $900.    X.  (9)  $76.05. 

A  John  Arthur    Reynolds.    058    Cortland. 

Fresno.  Oallf . 


19th 


B.  United   AutomobUe.   Aircraft.   Agrlcul-     ^'S^Li"^'  ^"^^^^Ston.  DO. 
tural  Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW) .     ^  ^'  T^f  ''**l°?*3,^***P^'**^l!'***  Packers 
D    (0)   $3331      X    (9)   $457  AssocUtlon,  740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 


ton, D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $3,N)0.     X.  (9)  $407.55. 

A  Henry  B.  Weaver,  Jr.,  et  al.,  1235  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  PhUco  Corp..  Tioga  and  C  Streete.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

«o..  BOOO,  .U,.  ,4.  «U>  A,..u..  K-  Tort,     ^,'tj^^,  ^:S^^:i"'i.  °°°»~*'°"* 

B.  Great  Western  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation,    4401     Crenshaw     Boulevard,     Los 


A.  John  A.  Smith,  Post  Office  Box  9068, 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  Continental  Air  lines.  Inc.,  Post  Oflloe 
Box  9063.  Denver.  Colo. 

E.   (0)   $1.811A6. 

A.  Society  for  Anfanal  Protective  Leglsla- 


D.   (6)    $1,173.30.     X.   (9)    $3,565.06. 


_   _    ^        __^        ^  A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  520 

«.,.,     *?^SLf?'i°L.?!?^2*w^??^***"*  "^     National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Callfamla.  2201  F  Street,  Bakersfleld,  Calif.     Orleans.  La. 

D.   (6)   $36SJ»0.     X.   (9)  $191.37. 


Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $0,000.    K.  (9)  $160. 


D.   (6)   $1,700.     K.   (0)    $5,600.94. 


A.  Roberta  Dairy  Co.,  4409  Farnam  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Maurice  RosenMatt,  810  A  Street  NX.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

f    B.  National  Counsel  Associates,  311  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (0)  $1,300. 


A.  Kermlt  B.  Rykken,  1713  O  Stroet  NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  _ 

B.  American  AutomobUe  Association,  1713      '^*-''*-  *• 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $5,260. 


A  Gene   T.   West.    1424    10th   Street  NW., 

Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Munitions    Carriers    Conference.  ■  Inc., 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr.,  1709  North     1434  leth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington.  Va.  

B.  Cltiaens    Conunlttee    on    Natural    Re-         ^  Jceph  T.  Weet.  401  Third  Street  NW.. 
sources.  3140  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.     Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,061.36.    «.  (>)   $140.08.  g   Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 

Xnginemen,  818  Keith  Building,  Cleveland. 

A.  Stitt  and  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connect-     oiiio. 

Icut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.  O.  d.  (6)  $540. 

B.  Sundries  Division.  Japanese  Chamber  of  

Oommeree  of  H.  r.  Inc..  Itf  Broadway,  New        ^  john    q     White,    838    Transportation 


A.  Francis  J.  Ryley.  610  Title  and  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix.  Aria. 

B.  General  Petroleum  Corp..  Richfield  OU 
Corp..    Los    Angeles.    Calif.;    Shell   Oil    Co.; 


Standard  OU  Company  of  California,  Tide-  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

water  OU  Co..  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Union  B.  Ben  Blumenthal,  008  Fifth  Avenue.  New 

OU  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.  X.   (0)    $3.00. 


Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $760.    E.  (9)  $120.89. 

A.  Mrs.  Ada  B.  Stough,  183  Third  Street  

8X.,  Washington.  D.  O.  j^_  jo^n  j.  wicker.  Jr..  501  Mutual  BuUding. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  183     Richmond,  Va. 

Third  Street  8S..  Washington.  D.  C.  3.  Mutual  insurance  Conunlttee  on  Fed- 

eral    Taxation.     20     North     Wacker     Drive. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried    ft    Frank,     Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1,844.34.    K.  (9)  $1,844.34. 


A.  Myron  Wiener,   1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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B.  The  Far  East  Group,  Inc.,  Boom  BOl, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW^  Waablngton, 
D.  C.  , 

A.  John  Wlllard,  Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Helena, 
Mont. 

D.   (8)  $372.     E.   (9)  $142.87. 

A.  Kenneth  WUllanuson.  BSlIIs  Building, 
17th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


B.  American  Hospital  Association.  18  East  A.  Harley  Z.  Wooden,  1201  16th  StrMt  IfW„ 

Division  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Washington,  D.  O. 

D.  (6)  $2,668.81.    ■.  (9)  $1,062.42.  B.  National    education    AuocUtlon.    1201 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

A.  W.  P.  Wlmberly,  873  Spring  Street  NW.,         °'  ^*^  '"*  

Atlanta.  Ga.  ^    Albert  Young  Woodward,  1626  I  Street 

B.  The  Pure  Oil  Co.,  35  East  Wacker  Drive,  nw.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago.  111.  B.  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co..  811  Wert  Seventh 

D.   (6)  $220.     E.   (9)  $404.10.  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif . 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

,      The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1958: 

J   (Note. — The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pn.B  Two  Copies  Wrrn  the  Secbetabt  of  the  Senate  and  Po-e  Three  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  Representatives  : 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;   and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  -5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


1st 


quart: 
2d 


3d 


4tb 


(Mark  one  square  only) 


Note  on  Item  "A". —  (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  a*  follows: 

(i)    "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")    the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  fljrm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not.  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely   because  Report*  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  ReporU  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


Oroanization  or  Individual  Piling  : 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Emnloyer.  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  fur  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  'B'  . — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  U  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers ' — U  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


_  Note  on  Item  C  .—(a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  mean*  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  msy  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House"— J  302(e).  u  u— y  «  i,«w 

(b)    Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbvlns 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

^/'^t  ^^"  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 

received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     interests     have     terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numb«!rs  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  • 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 


pat^*e!fp?ns*e8' wi*n  be^*^^d  ^'^?l^!il'^'.^o°''^  '^^"  *^*?  *  ''Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
?*  thi-  fi^t^.^,y!i  ,  .'.  n  ..'^^  *°  **^*°*  °^  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  comDensatlon  U  to  be 
If  tills  Is  a  -Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "■"  on  the  b^k  of  this  DaBeST not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Qu.irterly"  Report  ^  «    *     on  uie  oacx  or  tnis  page.     Do  not  attempt  to 
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Harm  oh  Imt  "D."— (o)  Jn  Oeneral.  The  term  "oontrtbutlon-  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organlBatlan  or  Individual  tises 
printed  or  ^plicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  LegUUtion.  money  received  by  such  dkvanteaUon  or  Indlvldxial— for 
such  printed  or  dupUcated  matter-Ms  a  "contribution."    "The  term  'contribution*  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

of  money^  anything  of  valtie,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Rkpor-  is  fob  an  Emplotx».— (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  aU  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests.  —or  k- 

(U)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobliying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  in  attempting  to  Influence  legUUtlon— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  busineas  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report.  »-  *^  -. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  r^>orting  receipts,  such 
organlaations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  piupoees. 

(c)  If  This  Report  is  for  am  Aoknt  or  Employee. — (i)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  imder  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "X>  6,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  \mder  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Rbcxifts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  • GlfU  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

8.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

4.  » Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  ,4    m  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

K    a                 n»r^\mm^  frm-  »»4/^  /-  m    -«i-,-.,  t^  »♦«  »  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

».  $.1 — — — RBceivea  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  dam  of  thin  Oimrtio- tntai  asnn  or  mor» -                     ^^ 

«.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Ite^s  "1"  through  "6")  .,,  ^J\r  7    ,  ,      ^  .      .                        '.      .  ,      ^ 

^^        '  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  P^-  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.    1    through   thU  Quarter    (Add   "6"  '^***J'"^   w ^S*!*,^",^""^ 'o^^o  '^<**«=?*«  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  Is  March  31.  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  802(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 ) 

10.  t ^Borrowed  from  others  dwlng  this  Quarter  $1,600.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.T. 

11.  i Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  «,  ~= /w»    ,«.    ,,     ^  ^.       n„,;^     ^,^      .L.,  ... 

— 81,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Hi, 

12.  8 "Expense  money"  and  ReijxU3\irsements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 

Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enfcuxeable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
802(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  Tms  Bxpuct  is  fob  an  Aoknt  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

B.  KxPSMBrruRES  (Inclttdino  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  tipacea  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  Loans  Made  to  Others 

1.  8 Public  relations  and  advertising  services  "The  term  'expenditures'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  ,  .  ."—Sec.  302(b). 

12.  8 Total  now  owed  to  person  filing. 

2.  8 Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  item  13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

"1")  14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

8.  8 Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  „    ^    .  .  ^„ ^,^         ^^.^ 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  810  or  More 

4.  8 Printed  or  dupUcated  matter,  including  distribution  in  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 

cost  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing :  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

8    8  Office  overhead  (rent  snoDllea.  utllitlM  etc  \  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and   tabulate  data  as  to 

• trace  overneaa  (rent,  snppuee,utmtles.  etc.)  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:    "Amount,"  "Date 

e.  8 Telephone  and  telegraph  or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."    Pre- 

7.  8 Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  enterUlnment  P"""  ^*=^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  foUowlng  example : 

g    .  _j^l  other  eznendltTires  Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

.  ^P*!  81,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

9.  8 Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  "Marshbanks  Bill." 

10.  8 Expended  during  prwnoos  Quarters  of  calendar  year         W,400.00    7-15,  8-15,  &-16:    Brttten  *  Blatten  3127  Gremlin  Bldg, 

o  «~  "^  #  Washington,   D.C. — Public    relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

11.  8 TOTAL  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"         

and  "10")  84,160.00    Total  t 

PAGE  a         • 
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A.  J.  Carson  Adkerson,  976  National  Press 
Building,  Washlng^n,  D.  C. 
E.  (9)  $67.23. 

A.  Arthur  F.  Aebersold,  900  P  Street  NW., 
Room  906,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Government, 
900  F  Street  NW.,  Room  906,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.71.    E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  AFL-CIO     Maritime      Committee,      132 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)     $5,000.60.     E.   (9)     $7,011.38. 

A.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of 
America,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $4,368.05.    E.  (9)  $4,368.05. 

A.  Aircraft  Service  Association,  1195  Ran- 
cheros  Road,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $11,000.      E.    (9)    $5,166.19. 

A.  Alex  Akerman,  Jr.,  1366  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Anti-Price  Fixing  Association, 
1366  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Louis  J.  Allen,  1121  NashviUe  Trust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  &  Merrill  Armour,  1001 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  128 
East  14th  Street,  Oakland.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $266.42. 

A.  W.  L.  Allen,  8605  Cameron  Street,  Room 
418.  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

B.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union, 
International  (AFL-CIO),  8605  Cameron 
Street.  Room  418,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  William  B.  Allen,  917  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Rubber.  Cork,  Linoleum  and 
Plastic  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  High 
at  Mill  Street.  Akron,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $2,080. 

A.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America.  AFL-CIO.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  521  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $7,841.45. 

A.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte. 
N.  C. 

D,   (8)    $7,219.72.     E.   (9)    $7,219.72. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  Ill  ,  and 
425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $27,157.     E.   (9)   $27,157. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  AFL-CIO 
Building,  Washlngfton,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $27,962.82. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $161,469.     E.    (9)  $6,398.50. 

A.  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  (9)  $45,000. 

A.  American  Hospital  Association,  18  East 
Division  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $12,388.93.     E.    (9)    $10,438.93. 


A.  American  Hotel   Association,  221   West 
57th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $147,085.36. 

A.  American     Humane     Association,     896 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $1,854.04. 

A.  American   Library  Association.   50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $214.25.     E.   (9)    $4,489.28. 


A.  American      Medical      Association.      535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
E.   (9)    $14,447.84. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation, 801  Eaf;t  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 
D.    (6)    $10,364.35.     E.    (9)    $3,570.86. 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  Inc.. 
care  of  Dr.  H.  Ward  Ewalt.  Jr.,  8001  Jenkins 
Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.    (9)    $5,328.18. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $461.25.     E.    (9)    $461.25. 


A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association.  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  132 
Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.  C.  and  52 
Vanderbllt  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $12,601.53.     E.    (9)    $4,380.85. 

A.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 1534  O  street  NW.,  Washington.  D    C 

E.  (9)  $1,900. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)  $11,141.     E.  (9)  $8,829. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $1,792.11.     E.  (9)  $1,792.11. 


A.  American     Steamship     Committee     on 
Conference  Studies.  Room  233,  Barr  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $5,250. 

A.  American  Tariff  League.  Inc..  19  West 
44th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  American    Textile    Machinery    Associa- 
tion, 60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
D.   (6)  $5.50. 

A.  American  Tramp  Shipowners  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N    Y 

D.  (6)  $4,168.     E.  (9)  $4,513.23. 

A.  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II),  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $1,562.50. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Aasocia- 
tion,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

E.    (9)    $527.96. 

A.  American  Zionist  Committee  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,   1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

D.    (6)   $2,214.75.     E.   (9)   $1,489.86. 

A.  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective 
Conference.  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  * 

D.    (6)    $1,725.     E.    (9)    $1,700.22. 


A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Oboperatlve  Aa« 
sociatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash* 
ington,  D.  C. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr..  Montcomety, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1003 
First  National  Bank  Building,  llontgomery, 

Ala. 

D.  (6)    $420.     E.    (9)    $1,051.70. 

A.  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit' 
tee.  1144  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $1,282.97. 

A.  W.  C.  Arnold,  200  Colman  Building. 
Seattle.   Wash. 

B.  Alaska  Salmon  Industry.  Inc..  300  Col- 
man Building,  Seattle.  Wash. 

A,  George  E  Arnstein.  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  AMOclatlon 
of  the  United  States.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   D.    C. 

D.  (6)   $20125. 

A.  Arthritis  k.  Rheumatism  Foundation, 
10  Columbus  Circle.  New  York,   N.  Y. 

E.  (9)    $1,276.47. 

A.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc..  20th  and  E  Streets  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  Room 
502,  1406  G  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc..  186  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago.  111. 

D    (6)  $1,500.    E.    (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  929 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D    C. 
D.    (6)    $18,83063.      E.    (9)    $18,83068. 

A.  Association  of  American  Ship  Owners, 
76  Beaver  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Association    of    Casualty    and    Surety 
CcmpanleB,  60  John  Street,  New  York    N    Y 
D.    (6)    $1,957.88.      K.    (9)    $1,057.88.  ' 

A.  Association   of   Western   Railways.    224 
Union  Station  Building,  Chicago    111 
D.    (6)    $620. 

A.  Charles  E.  Babcock,  Route  2  Box  406 
Vienna.  Va.  * 

B.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  Unlt«d 
American  Mechanics.  3027  North  Broad 
Street,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.    (6)   $150.     E.  (9)  $5.81. 

A.  Harry  S.  Baer.  Jr.,  1115  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Aeronautical  Training  Society.  1115  nth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C 

D.   (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Charles  B.  Bailey.  8r.,  2036  South  Avs- 
nue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  1018 
Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $1,002.32. 

A.  George  P.  Baker.  Soldiers  Pleld  Port 
Office.  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 
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A.  John  A.  Baker.  1404  New  York  Arenne 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Parmers'  Bducattonal  ■  and  Oo- 
Operative  Union  of  America,  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (0)  12,683.     B.  (9)  $259.60. 

A.  Baker,  McKenzle  &  Hightower.  901  Barr 
Building.  Waohlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Club  Managers  ft  ■sociatlon  of  America, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Baker.  McKenale  &  Hightower,  901  Barr 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Roberts  Dairy  Cc.,  4469  Farnam  Street. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)  $860. 

A.  J.  H.  Ballew,  1108  Stahlman  Building. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
NashvUle.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Hartman  Barber,  401  Third  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees,  1016  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $2,243.04.     E.  (9)  $878.37. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett.  1300  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Sectrlc  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  SU^eet  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $1,937.73.     B.  (9)  $89.36. 

A.  William  G.  Barr,  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Parking  Association.  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Roy  Battles.  744  Jackson  Place  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,450.     B.   (9)  $S,460. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Becker,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  National  Theatre  and  Acad- 
emy, 1645  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $58  27. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Becker.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Comlslon  de  Defensa  del  Azucar  y  Fo- 
mento  de  la  Cana,  Ciudad  TruJUlo.  Domini- 
can Republic. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Becker,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Leag\ie  of  New  York  Theatres,  Inc.. 
and  The  National  Assr>clation  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre.  Inc..  137  West  48th  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $141.49. 

A.  E.  F.  Behrens.  1319  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
claUon,  1319  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $284.     E.   (9)  $30. 

A.  Bert  Bell.  1  Bala  Avenue,  Bala-Cynwyd. 
Pa. 

B.  NaUonal  Football  League,  1  Bala  Ave- 
ffue,  Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $1,160.38. 

A.  George  L.  Bell,  1025  Connecticut  ATe- 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  oC  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc,  1038 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Bmest  H.  Benson,  401  Third  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  H.SOO. 

A.  Helen  Berthelot,  1806  Adams  Mill  Road. 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $2,502.68. 

A.  WaltCT  J.  Blerwagen.  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employes  of  America.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  Hudson  Blery.  4517  Carew  Tower.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
Inc.,  4517  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $3,498.     B.   (9)    $164.79. 

A.  Bigham,  Bnglar,  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
John  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  and  839  Shore- 
ham  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters, the  Association  of  Marine  Under- 
writers of  the  United  States.  American  Cargo 
War  Risk  Reinsurance  Exchange,  American 
Hull  Insurance  Syndicate. 

£.  (8)  $378.32. 

A.  Henry  J.  Bison.  Jr..  Munsey  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,016.14. 

A.  John  H.  Bivlns,  60  West  60th  Street,  New 
York.  N.  T. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West 
60th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $275. 

A.  Jamee  C.  Black.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)   $500. 

A.  WlUlam  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  '  Council  of  America. 
Poet  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $1,382.40.     E.  (9)   $855.15. 

A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp.  1806  Adams  Mill 
Road  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1808  Adams  MUl  Road  NW.  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $2,756.80. 

A.  Blue  Croas  Commission,  435  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Investment 
Companies,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $333.34.     E.   (9).  $103.66. 

A.  Alfred  J.  Bohllnger.  122  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactiirers, 
2  East  48th  Street,  ITew  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,300.     K.  (9)   $44.86. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Borda.  018  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  National  Assorlatton  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  CMcla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $630. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $375.     E.   (9)   $459. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $390.     E.   (9)    $25.33. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers.  Sixth  and  Cherry 
Streets,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $232.     E.   (9)    $1,547.30. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  and  DistUlery 
Workers  of  America.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohl?. 

A.  Harold  P.  Braman.  18th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  League  of  Instured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 18th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $800. 

A.  Harry  H.  Brashear,  610  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C.  \ 

B.  Aircraft      Industrie      Association      ^ 
America.  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  Frank  P.  Brennan.  Avoca,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co..  Des  Moines. 
Iowa. 

E.  (9)  $506.59. 

A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  123  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N-  7. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  220  East  43d  Street,  New 
York,  N.  T. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  315  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packlng^Corporation,  215  Fre- 
mont Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $700.     B.   (9)    $375. 

A.  Derek  Brooks.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
JJW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $521.59. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
1122  Engineers  BuUdlng.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $9,351.23.     E.  (0)   $9,351.23. 


A.  J.   Olney  Brott.  730   15th  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $537.60.     E.   (9)    $31f.58. 

A.  Bryant  C.  Brown,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 
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A.  J.  D.  Brown,  1028  Ck>nnecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $315. 


A.  Brown  ft  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,211.25.     E.   (0)  $1,199.30. 

A.  Russell  B.  Brown,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $30.70. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box  9905, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District, 
CiUzena    Bank    Building.    Bunnell,    Fla. 

D.   (6)   $1,350.     E.   (9)   $38.92. 

A.  Henry  H.  Byckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  The  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  Dis- 
trict, 720  Florida  Title  Building,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.     E.   (9)  $8.77. 

A.  George  J.' Burger.  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  740  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  and 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 740  Washington  Building.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation.   Post   Office    Box    860,   Lexington, 

E.  (9)  $394.15. 

A.  P.  Hugh  Burns,  821  Cafritz  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Great   Lakes-St.    Lawrence   Association 
821  Cafritz  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C 

D.   (6)   $1,800.     E.   (9)   $54.79. 

A.  Orrln  A.  Burrows.  1200  15th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $2,874.99. 

A.  HoUls  W.  Burt,  Room  1212,  Munsey 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 

D.  (6)  $41.25. 

A.  Sherman   E.    Burt,    1625   I   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Coal  Sales  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Charles  C.  Butler,  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Amerlcait  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago    111 

D.  (6)  $275.    E.  (9)  $1.29. 

A.  C.   G.   Caffrey,    1145    19th   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte, 
N.  C 

D.  (6)  $760.20.    E.  (9)  $41.50. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  " 


B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.    B.  (0)  $371.36. 

A.  Campaign  for  the  48  States,  Cotton  Ex- 
change Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $26.     E.   (9)    $67.30. 

A.  James  A.  Campbell,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,538.48.    E.  (9)  $253.85. 

A.  John  T.  Carlton,  2517  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.   C. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  Suite  502.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $272.10. 


A.  Robert  M.  Clark.  525  Shoretuun  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  *  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  Cast  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago,  III. 

A.  Ernest  W.  Clausen,  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Englnemen,  318  Keith  Building,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $225. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS).  532  Sh(»-eham  BuUdlng,  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.  C. 

A.  Clarence  E.  Cleveland.  Montpeller,  Vt. 

B.  Vermont  State  Railroads  Aaaoclation, 
MontpeUer.  Vt. 

D.    (6)    $6468.     E.    (9)    $206.43. 

A.  Herman  Clott,  Room  600,  711  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Internatlonai  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  uul 
Smelter  Workers,  941  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,540.50.     B.    (9)   $1,087.68. 
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A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Penobscot 
BuUdlng,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  T.  C.  Carroll.  12050  Woodward  Avenue. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Henderson  H.  Carson,  600  Plrst  National 
Bank  Building.  Canton.  Ohio.,  and  744  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washlngtdn.  D.  C. 

B.  East  Ohio  Gas  Co..  1406  East  Sixth 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $730. 

A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  Post  Office  Box  798, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

B.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  Office 
Box  798,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  Francis  R.  Cawley.  Room  1006,  1101 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
232  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $840.    E.  (9)  $454.82. 


A.  A.  C.  Cocke,  821  Gravler  Street,  New  Or- 
leans. La. 

B.  American     Steamship     Coumittee     on 
Conference  Studies,  Room  233,  Barr  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
E.   (9)    $176.48. 

A.  Coles    &    Goertner.    100  •    Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American   Tramp   Shipowners   Associa- 
tion, Inc..  11  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  T. 

E.    (9)    $343.57. 

A.  Committee  for  Broadening  Comm«-elal 
Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financing. 
D.   (6)    $35. 

A.  Committee  for  Collective  Security,   90 
John  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)    $180.     B.   (0)    $348.70. 

A.  Committee  on  Laws.  National  Board  of ' 
Fire  Underwriters,  85  John  Street.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,238.     B.   (9)    $1,300. 


A.  Jay  H.  Cerf.  300  Independence  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Foreign  Policy  CTearlng  House.  300  In- 
dependence Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,278.39. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of   the  USA 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Justice  N.  Chambers.  2521  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  M.  Golodets  &  Co..  120  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Christian   Amendment   Movement,   804 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $6,861.15.     E.   (9)    $3,712.15. 

A.  Barl    W.    Clark.    132    Thh-d    Street    SE 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington    D   O 

D.  (6)    $900.     «.    (9)    $129.30. 

A.  Omer  W.  Clark,  1701  18th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  5555  Rldee 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)    $3,432.29. 


A.  Committee     for    Oil     Pipe     Lines.     418 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway.  New  York,  N   T. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $4,173.44. 

A.  John    C.    Cone,    815    15th    Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pan    American   World    Airways  System, 
815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Leo  E.  Connor,   1201   leth  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf,  004  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  N    Y. 

E.  (9)   $10. 

A.  Julian     D.     Conover,     Ring     BuUdlnc 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (0)   $49.08. 

A.  Eugene    P.    Conser,    36    South    Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Kitata 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

b.    (8)    $662.60. 

A.  Orval  R.  Cook.  610  Shoreham  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  610  Shoreham  BuUdlng,  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.  C. 


A.  Raymond  A.  Cook.  3200  Gulf  BuUdlng. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co..  Hotuton,  Tex. 

A.  J.  MUton  Cooper.  1100  Bowen  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  WaU 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1100  Bowen  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

A.  Cooper  and  SUverstein,  1100  Bowen 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writers, 708  Bowen  BuUdlng,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Cooper  and  SUverstein,  1100  Bowen 
BiUldlng.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  FounUln    Pen    It    Mechanical    Pencil ' 
Manufacturer's    Association,     Inc.,     1426    O 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Cooper  it  SUverKteln,  1100  Bowen  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Coal  AasoclaUon,  Southern 
BuUdlng.  16th  and  H  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  Wllmer  A.  Cooper,  104  C  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 104  C  Street  NB.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $181.78. 

A.  Cordage  Legislation  Committee.  350 
Madiaon  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  (0)  $53.78. 

A.  Ben  C.  Corlett  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  13  Bast 
S6th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,250.     B.  (9)  $8132. 

A.  Bdward  J.  Coughlln.  Room  901,  000  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Tecfinlcal  Bngi- 
neere,  Room  901,  000  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $195.     B.  (9)  $30. 

A.  CouncU  of  Conservationists.  Inc..  568 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Fred  Smith  k.  Oo..  Inc..  588  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $19.80.    B.  (0)  $115. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries.  Inc.,  610  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  (0)  $18,712.08. 

A.  Bdsall  Lee  CoupUn,  441  Bast  Jefferson. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East  Jef- 
ferson.  Detroit.   Mich. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     B.    (0)    $11.00. 


A.  Covington  &  BurUng.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Embassy  of  Denmark.  2374  Massachu- 
•etto  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    B.  (0)  $108.28. 

A.  Covington  &  Bxu-Ung,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Mutual  Savings  Banlcs  Committee  on 
Taxation.  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2071  East  102d  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Ohio  Deposit  Guarantee  Fimd,  1303 
Fifth  Third  Bank  BuUdlngf;  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $31.19. 

A.  A.  M.  Crawford.  704  Title  ft  Trust  BuUd- 
lng, Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  66  Market  Street, 
Ban  Francisco.  Calif.,  and  The  Atchison,  To- 
peka ft  Santa  Fe  RaUway.  121  B.  Sixth  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $806. 

A.  Edward  B.  Crosland,  195  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  T. 

D.  (6)   $4^)09.00. 

A.  John  W.  Croes,  720  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Deutsche  Amerikakohlen-TTansportge- 
sellschaft  (American  German  Coal  Trans- 
port Co.),  17  Orabenstrasse.  Dusseldorf.  Ger- 
many. 

A.  Leo  J.  Crowley,  840  Equitable  BiUldlng. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Legislative  ComnUt- 
tee,  615  C.  A.  Johnson  BuUdlng.  Denver, 
Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,974.22.     E.    (0)    $1,074.22. 

A.  Paul  Cimnlngham,  675  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors, and  Publishers.  575  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chicago  ft  North  Western  Railway  Sys- 
tem, 400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

B.  (9)  $10.86. 

A.  Covington  ft  BwUng,  701  Union  Truit 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  on  Joint  Resolution  1056 
Legislatiu-e.  Post  Office  Box  3170.  HonoItUu, 
Hawaii. 

A.  Covington  ft  BurUng.  701  Union  IVuat 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Copper  ft  Brass  Reaearch  Assodation, 
420  Eezington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  T. 

E.  (0)  $301.47. 


A.  Ralph  E.  Curtlss,  017  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
420  Seventh   Street,  Racine.  Wis. 

D.   (6)   $760. 

A.  Bernard  Cushman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C 

B.  O.  David  Zlnu-lng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Charles  L.  Cusumano,  42  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Vincenao  Buttaro,  64  Nelson  Street, 
Brookljm,  N.  T.,  and  Miss  Domenica  Buttaro. 
Via  Zuccarlno,  76,  Mola  di  Barl,  Province  of 
Barl.  Italy. 

D.   (6)  $760.    B.  (0)  $00. 

A.  Charles  L.  Cusumano,  42  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Fathy  A.  Kasbmlry,  1046  West  a4th 
Street,  Brie,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $50.    B.  (0)  $21. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1606  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  RaUways  of  I&dlana,  1608 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


A.  D.  C.  Daniel.  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $160.    E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  John  C.  Datt,  428  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bxireau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)  $1,150.    E.  (9)  $36.88. 

A.  Joan  David,  4737  36th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates.  211  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Joffre  C.  David,  4401  East  Colonial  Drive. 
Orlando,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Association. 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive.  Orlando,  Fla. 

D.   (6)    $166.65.     E.   (9)    $173.37. 

A.  Bertram  G.  DavU,  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $1,905. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  lU. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  La  SaUe 
Street,  Chicago.  lU. 

B.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  149 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)    $3,266.72. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Davis,  1523  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $8.85. 

A.  Donald  8.  Dawson,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  HUton  Hotels  Corp.,  720  South  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl. 

A.  Donald  S.  Daw^n.  731  Washington 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  Empire  State 
BuUdlng.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Watch  Association,  Inc.,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $4,250.22. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union),  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Richard  A.  DeU,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $36.27. 

A.  Mary  S.  Deuel,  3026  Cambridge  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee,  Inc., 
924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  PhUlp  M.  DeVeny,  1103  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  R.  T.  DeVany,  018  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
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A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District.  Califor- 
nia PTuit  Building,  Sacramento,  CaUX. 

D.   (6)    $2,666.95.     E.   (0)    $41.95. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  Fifteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Westlands  Water  District,  Post  Office  Box 
4006,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.  (8)    $3,269.    E.   (9)    $269. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  National 
Headquarters,  5555  Ridge  Avenue,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

£.   (0)    $5,384.58. 

A.  Disabled  Officers  Association,  1604  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $3,750. 


A.  C.  L.  Doraon.  000  P  Strtet  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Oovemment. 
900  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  a 

D.   (6)  $1,767.     E.   (9)  $123. 

A.  Robert  E.  Dougherty.  1146  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $834.      E.    (9)  $86.59. 


A.  W.  A.  Dozier,  Jr.,  17  Molton  Building. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  17  Molton  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D.    (6)  $2,500.     E.    (9)  $225. 


A.  District  of  Columbia  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries Committee.  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Petroleum  Industry  Trade  Association. 
D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  Room  303,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $26,836.34.     E.   (9)   $20,945.64. 

A.  Oeorge  J.  Dletz,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $15.92. 

A.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employes  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  900  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $25,134.95. 

A.  William  H.  Doherty,  338  Pore  at  Ex- 
change Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

B.  The  American  Tariff  League.  Inc  19 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N   Y 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $24.40. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW 

Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panles.   1200   18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

D.  (6)   $386.25.     E.   (9)   $118.32. 

A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1623  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
worth  Dearborn   Street,  Chicago    111 

D.  (6)   $550.     E.   (9)   $10.28. 

A.  James  L.  Donnelly,  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue.   Chicago,   111. 

B.  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  200 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago    111 

E.  (9)  $207.48. 

A.  Robert  P.  Donoghue,  239  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

o,.^;,  T.^^**^  American  Tankshlp  Association. 
25  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif 
D.   (6)  $1,625.01. 


A.  Ben  DuBols. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association,  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn. 

A.  Stephen    M.    DuBrul.    11-134    General 

Motors  Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  J.   R.   Dunkerley.    12   East   36th   Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American   Bankers  Association,   12   East 
36th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Read    P.    Dunn.    Jr.,    Room    502.    Ring 
Building,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $255.      E.    (9)    $6.29. 

A.  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  918  16Lh  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  918  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn,  20th  and  E  Streets 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc.,  20th  and  E  Streets  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Ring     Building, 


o/'  J^°™^    ^     Donovan,    155    East    44th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett.  60  John  Street.  New 

B.  Association    of    Casualty    and    Surety 
Companies,  60  John  Street,  New  York  N  y 

D.   (6)  $118.75.  •  • 


A.  Henry     I.     Dworshak. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association    Inc 
740  nth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
D.   (6)    $13.32.     E.   (0)    $38.24. 

A.  Herman  Edelsberg.  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  Brith 

51j  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  N  Y 
D.   (6)    $140.     E.   (9)    $15. 

A.  Lynn  R.  Edmlnster,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  '  D   C 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $17.15.  " 

A.  Bernard  H.  Ehrlich.  1002  Ring  Bulldlnjr 
Washington.  D.C.  b  -"uimmg, 

B.  National  Association  and  Council  of 
Business  Schools,  2400  leth  Street  NW  Suite 
407.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,426.     E.   (9)   $460.37. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.  C.  vapiioi 

B.  Townsend  Plan.  Inc..  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.  C.  ^»pii«i 

D.  (6)   $1,342. 


A.  John  IC.  Klllott.  6035  Wl«oonaln  Avcnut 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Stnet, 
Electric  Railway,  and  Motor  Coach  EmploycM* 
of  America.  AFL-CIO.  6026  Wlsoonaln  Aytnua 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Perry    R.    Ellsworth,    1146    19th    Street 

NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  John  H.  Else,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealen  Amo- 
clatlon,  302  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.  C 

D.    (6)  $3,550.     E.  (9)  $293.20. 

A  Ely.  McCarty  and  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

A  Ely.  McCarty  and  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Bunding,  Washington,  D.  C.  - 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  207  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $1,500. 

A  Ely.  McCarty  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources.  State 
of  California,  Sacramento,  Calif. " 

D.   ^6)  $3,250.     E.  (0)  $43.29. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  and  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Building.   Washington.   D.    C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District,  2190 
Adeline  Street,  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $1,200.      E.  (9)  $65.20. 

A  Ely,  McCarty  and  Duncan.  1200  Tbwvr 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B    Imperial  IrrlgaUon  DUtrlct.  B  Centra 

Calif. 

D.    (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Ely.  McCarty  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  B.x  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California.  909  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D    (6J  $5,777.50.     E.  (9)  $86.99. 

A  Myles  W  English.  966  National  Preee 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Highway  User*  Conference. 
Inc.,  966  NaUonal  Press  Building.  Waahlng- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Family    Tax    Association.    2110    Oirard 
Trust  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa 
D.  (6)  $5,600.    K.  (9)  $5,947.45. 

A.  Farmers'    Educational    and    Oo-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  American   (National  Farmers 
Union),  1676  Sherman  Street,  Denver   Colo 
and  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.' 

D.    (6)    $26,992.50.     B.    (9)    $20,819.50. 

A    Joseph    G.    Feeney.    201    World    Center 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads 
Transportation  Building,  Waahlngton  D  C    ' 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $160.  " 
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A    Harold  E.  Fellows.  1771  N  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

I-,?,  National    Association    of    Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  ^^^^ 

W^fngton'^D':'^^"'  '''  '''^^^^^  '^•. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  AsKxdatlon  at 

America.  918  16th  Street  NW,  Waahlngton. 


A.  Joslah  Ferria.  610  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
United  States  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewlston,  Pla.; 
Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers  Association.  Fslls- 
mere.  Fla.;  and  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery, 
Inc..  South  Bay.  Fla. 

D.  (0)  $8,099.96. 

A.  Joel  H.  Fisher.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  CivU  AvlaUon  Medical  Association,  1402 
East  Washlngrton  Street,  Bloomlngton.  111. 

D.   (6)   $225. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher,  Stilte  1112,  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Coal  Shipping.  Inc.,  17  Stata 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher.  Sulta  1112,  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad,  84  Har- 
low Street.  Bangor,  ICalne. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher,  Suite  1112,  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Jenney  Manufacturing  Co.,  260  Boylston 
Street,  Chestnut  Hill.  ' " 


A.  Foreign  Policy  Clearing  House.  300  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)   $336.     E.   (9)  $6,897.77. 

A.  James  W.  Forlstel.  1628  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  AssocUtion,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $787.60.     E.   (9)   $25.68. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis.  195  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,260. 

A.  Maurice  H.  Fouracre,  1201  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
120th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  John  B.  Fisher,  Suite  1112,  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  C.  H.  Sprague  ft  Son  Co.,  10  Post  Ofllce 
Square,  Boston.  Mass. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher.  Suite  1112.  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Suffolk  Farms  Packing  Co.,   162  Pearl 
Street.  Chelsea.  Mass. 

A.  Berchmans    T.    Fltapatrlck,    1028    Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Wood.  King  &  Dawson.  48  Wall  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

X.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Norman  A.  Planlngam,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Oas  Co.,  SO  Rocke- 
feUer  Plaaa.  New  York.  N.  T. 

A.  Ro«er  Fleming,  435   ISth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)    $1460.     B.   (9)   $13.70. 

A.  Donald  O.  Fletcher.  890  Midland  Bank 
Btiildlng.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Rust  Prevention  Association,  830  Mid- 
land Bank  Building.  Minneapolis,  Mlzm. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)  $728.05. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual  (Legislative 
Fund) ,  Lakeland.  Fla. 

E.  (9)    $1,86432. 

A.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 
D.  (6)  $1.117J1.    «.  (9)  $1,H7J1. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District.  Clti- 
cens  Bank  BiUldlng,  BunneU,  Fla. 
X.  (9)  $1388.92. 

A.  Florida  Railroad  AssocUtion.  404  Mid- 
yette-Moor  BuUdlng.  TaUahassee.  Pla. 

D.  (6)    $13,232.60.     S.   (9)    $7,077.71, 

A.  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  Dis- 
trict, 720  Florida  Title  BuUdlng.  Jackson- 
vUle,  Fla. 

E.  (9)    $1358.77. 

A.  A.  J.  Ford,  808  North  Capitol  Street. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan.  Inc.,  806  North  Oapltol 
Street.  Washington.  D.  O. 


A.  Fowler,  Leva.  Hawes  A  Symington.  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Bulova  Watch  Co.,  Inc.,  Bulova  Park, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

A.  Fowler,  Leva,  Hawes  ft  Symington,  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Waterways  Coiincil  Opposed  to  Regula- 
tion Extension,  21  West  Street,  New  York, 
NY. 

A.  L.  S.  FrankUn,  2300  Mne  Croft  Road, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

B.  National  Tax  Relief  Coalition. 
D.  (6)  $80.    E.  (9)  $475. 

A.  Robert  W.  Frase,  812  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Book  Publishers  Council.  Inc.. 
24  West  40th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,443.76.     E.    (9)    $1,082.25. 


A.  Oeorge  H.  Frates,  1168  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  RetaU  Drug- 
gista. 

D.  (6)  $3,900.    E.  (9)  $1,124. 

A.  Elmer     M.     Freudenberger.     1701     18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  5666  Ridge 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)    $1,062.30. 

A.  Philip   P.   Friedlander.    Jr..    1012    14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retread- 
AssociaUon.  Inc.,  1013  14th  Street  NW., 


7. 


ashington.  D.  C 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 104  C  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $8,149.84.      B.    (9)    $7,129.10. 

A.  Wallace  H.  Fulton,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Henry  T.  Gage,  1100  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Wine  Institute.  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  GaU,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.  O. 

A.  M.  J.  OalTin.  207  Unl<m  Depot  Building, 
St.  PaxU,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  railroads. 

D.   (6)  $500.     X.  (9)  $1,183.06. 

A.  Karl  H.  Oammons,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 


A.  Marion  R.  Oarstang,  1781  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation 
1731  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $10. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  €0  East  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Gus  F.  Geissler. 

B.  The     Farmers'     Educational     and     Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers   Union),    1404    New    York    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  J.  M.  George,  166  Center  Street.  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

A.  J.  M.  George,  165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-166  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Stanley  Gewlrtz,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Ernest  Giddings.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  a^d  Federal  .Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  1301  16th  Street  NVf., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $1.766JI6.     E.  (9)  $154.35. 

A.  Joseph  S.  GUI,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.    E.  (0)  $396. 

A.  Lelf  Ollstad,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue,   Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Henry  W.  Goodall.  209  South  La  SaUe 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,350. 

A.  John  A.  GosneU,  801  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Small-Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, 801  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Ooxu-ley,  1767  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Oovemment   Employees'   Council,    100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $6.21134.    E.  (9)  $7,637.86. 

A.  Government  Relations  Committee,  777 
14th  street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  James  L.  Grahl.  1035  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $186. 

A.  Grain  ft  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  BiiUding,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)  $6.77. 
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A.  Orand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
liOcomotlTe  Firemen  ft  Snglnemen,  318-418 
Keith  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    •16.264.80.     £.   (9)    tlT.lQS.SS. 

A.  Uxs.  Edward  B.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Congreaa  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  132 
Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $90.    E.   (9)    $27.37. 

A.  Richard  D.  Green,  B15  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Editorial  Association,  608 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $35. 


1959 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,875. 

A.  Weston  B.  Grimes,  1001  Bowen  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  CargiU,     Inc..     200     Grain     Exchange, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.    E.    (9)    $1.20. 

i 

A.  I.  J.  Gromflne,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  O.    David    Zlmrlng,    1001     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Carl  O.  Gustafson.  588  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Council   of   Conservationists.    Inc.,    588 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

K.   (9)    $25,268.14. 

A.  Frank  E.  Haas.  280  Union  Station  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  ni. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western   Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock.  132  Third  Street  SB.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  APL-CIO     \karitime     Committee,      132 
Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,560.     E.   (9)    $304.04. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  132  Third  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 132  Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.  C 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $235.84. 

A.  Hal  H.  H^le.  423  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association     of     Apnerican     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D    C 

D.   (6)    $40.     E.   (9)    $6. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny.  Ill  West  Wash- 
ington Street.  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Hugh    F.    Hall.    426    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $725.     E.   (9)    $7.83. 

A.  Radford    Hall,    801    East    17th    Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $208.46. 

A.  E.   C.  Hallbeck.  711    14th  Street   NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

B.  National     Federation     of     Post     Office 
Clerks.    711    14th   Street   NW..    Washington, 

D.   (6)    $3,624.96.     E.   (9)    $218.39. 


A.  Harold  P.  Hammond.  1000  Oonnecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $3,051.81. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  9ia'ieth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Conrad  P.  Harness.  Suite  1117,  Ban- 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  Suite 
1117.  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,260. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harper,  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Herbert  F.  H^rrU  II,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  Ul. 

D.    (6)   $683.33.     E.   (9)   $15.53. 

A.  Merwln  K.  Hart,  7501  Empire  State 
Building.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Economic  Council,  Inc.,  7501 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Stephen  H.  Hart,  620  Equitable  Build- 
ing. Denver,  Colo. 

B.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,799. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hawes,  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1146  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,666.     E.   (9)   $477.64. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $416.50.     E.   (9)  $199.67. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Hays.  280  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago,  lU. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen,  Suite  801,  711  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)    $57.75. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C 
E.   (9)   $396.41. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  1731  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $81.20. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht.  62  Vanderbllt  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  132  Third  Street  SE ' 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  132 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

A.  Robert  B.  Heiney,  1133  20th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Canners  Aasoclatlon.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $254.01. 


A.  Kenneth  O.  Heialer.  007  Ring  Baildlng, 
18th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Bavlngi 
AsBodaUons.  007  Ring  Building.  18th  and  M 
Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.  G. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Henderson.  431  Balt«r  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  American  Association  of  Small  Business. 
431  Baiter  Building,  New  Orleana,  Ia. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Wlllon  A.  Henderson,  612  South  Flow«r 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  General  Petroleum  Corp.,  612  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Oallf. 

A.  Jerome  O.  Hendricluon.  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors, 1016  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  ISO  Kast  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co..  Inc..  ISO  Kast 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (0)  $1,844.06.     K.   (9)  $719.08. 

A.  Maurice  Q.  Herndon,  1002  Washington 
Loan  &  Trust  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insniranea 
Agenu.  06  Fulton  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y., 
and  1002  Washington  Loan  *  Trust  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $166.15.     B.   (0)  $166J5. 

A.  Clinton     M.      Hester.     432     Shoreham 

Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Bala  Ave- 
nue. Bala  Cynwyd.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $646.62. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association.  308 
Summer  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $46.50. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Hot  House 
Vegetable  Growers.  Post  Office  Box  689.  Tsrre 
Haute,  Ind. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Wool  Trade  Association,  303 
Summer    Street.    Boston,   Mass. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  &  Textile  Associa- 
tion. Poet  Office  Box  472.  SteUon  I.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Foundation  BS8 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)  $5,000.     E.    (9)  $6.^.28. 

A.  W.  J.  Hlckey,  2000  Massachusetts  Av«- 
nue  NW,,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  ' 

D.  (6)  $218.78. 

A.  M.  P.  Hicklln,  607  Bankers  Ttust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee.  607  Banken 
Trust  Building.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.  (9)    $281.12. 

A.  Ray  C.  Rlnman,  150  East  42d  Btnm^ 
New  York.  N.  Y.  ^^ 

B.  Socony  Mobil  OH  Co..  Inc.,  160  Sact  43d 

Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,492.03.     E.    (9)    $242  03. 
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A.  L.  8.  Hltchnsr,  1148  lOtb  Street  HW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  CUuds  E.  Hbbbs,  Room  304. 1826 1  Street 

NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Manufactiu-lng    Chemists'    Association 
Inc.,  1626  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,380. 

A.  John  R.  Holden.  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World 
War    II).    1710   Rhode   Island    Avenue   NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  George  C.  Holdrege,  1416  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $4,750.    E.  (9)  $288.47. 

A.  Richard    C.    Holmqulst.    670    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association.  Suite 
1117.  Barr  Building.  Washington.  D.  C 
D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $2,200. 

A.  Wlnneld  M.  Homer.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zlmrlng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  M.  Hood,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
WW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Aasocla- 
tlon, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $318.75. 

A.  Samuel  H.  Home,  Mimsej  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co..  149 
Broadway.   New  York.  N.   Y. 

K.   (9)  $3,266.73. 

A.  Lawrence  W.  Homing,  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Donald  £.  Horton,  233  West  Adams 
Street.  Chicago.  IlL 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Btrmjt,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  J.  Cline  House.  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Poet  Office  Clerks. 
711  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Harold  A.  Housnr.  1616  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association.  1616  X  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,950.  ^ 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  ICUs  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering.  Box 
1187.  Jollet,  ni. 

D    (6)  $2,649.99.     E.   (9)  $1,365.89. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  307  Mills  Building. 
Waahington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Lawn  Mower  InsUtute.  Inc.,  307 
Mills  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  O, 

D.   (6)  $3,400. 
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A.  Erma  D.  Hubbard.  809  Ridgely  Avenue, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

B.  IfUltary    Siwlvors,    Inc..    800    Ridgely 
Avenue,  Annapolis,  Md. 

A.  WlUiam  T.  Huir,  018  10th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  G. 

CV 8 


B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Robert  L.  Humphrey,  tl8  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Maniifactlu^rs. 

A.  C.  E.  Huntley,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  RaUroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $298.76. 

A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  Room  1526, 
33  South  Clark  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $1,811.48. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  --^        . 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  o* 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washlnrton 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $16,75634. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
815    16th   Street   NW.,   Washington,    D.   C 
D.    (6)     $13,856.29.      E.    (9)     $13,856.29. 

A.  Institute  of  American   Poultry  Indus- 
tries,  58   East   Madison   Street,  Chicago,   HI. 
D.   («)   $1,596.50.     E.   (9)   $1,596.50. 

A.  Institute  of   Scrap  Iron  &  Steel.  Inc.. 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $34.79. 

A.  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers.  AFL-CIO.  1136  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  (9)  $1,116. 

A.  Inter-State  Manufacturers  Association, 
163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc., 
W-1481  First  National  Bank  Building,  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

E.  (9)  $1413.87. 

A.  Chester  W.  Jackson,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  Suite  504,  1145  19th 
Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (0)  $176. 

A.  David  A.  James,  Shelton,  Wash. 

B.  Simpson  Logging  Co.,  Shelton,  Wash. 

A.  Japanese    American    Cltiaens    League, 
1834  Poet  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
D.   (6)  $400.     X.  (9)  $375. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan.  Poet  Office  Box  2018, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. Poet  Office  Box  3013.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (8)  $8,288.76.     K.  (0)  $36. 


A.  Robert  O.  Jeter,  Dreeden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Spinks  CUy  Co..  Parts.  Tenn.,  et  aL 
D.  (8)  $3,85930. 

A.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1713  New  Bampehlre  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $2,749.98.     K.   (9)  $438.48. 

A.  Peter  Dierks  Joers.  810  Whittlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

B.  Dierks  Forests,  Inc.,  810  Whittlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  l^rtngs.  Ark. 

A.  Gilbert  R.  Johnson,  1308  Terminal  Tow- 
er,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  1400  Hanna  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  1400 
Hanna  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  Lee  Johnson  (legislative  assist- 
ant). 1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1404  New  Yortc  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  . 

D.   (6)  $1,447.68.     X.   (0)  $30.60. 

A.  W.  D.  Johnson.  401  Third  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen,  ORC&B  BuUdlng,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa. 

A.  George  Bliss  Jones.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  AssociaUon,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery, 


A.  Ray  L.  Jenkins,  700  Washington  Btilld- 
Ing,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Sodete  Internationale.  Pour  ParUelp*- 
tions  Industrialiee  Kt  Commerelales,  8.  A, 
Peter  Merlanstr  19,  Basle,  Swlteerland. 

/ 


D.  (6)  $660.     E.   (9)  $1,646.78. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Indefwndent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

E.  (0)  $15.78. 

A.  Lyle  W.  Jones,  705  Warner  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  United  States  Potters  AssocUtlon, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $1,666.68.     X.  (0)  $288.78. 

A.  John  E.  Kane.  1836  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  I^trc^um  Institute,  60  West 
50th  Street,  New  Ytwfc  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,780.     E.   (9)    $914.19. 

A.  John  X.  Kane,  1686  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries Committee.  1636  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Francis  V.  Keesllng,  Jr.,  60S  Ma^et 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co.,  805 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1000  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  American  BCachlne  Tool  Distributors' 
Association.  1000  Arch  Street.  Ptalladetphla, 
Pa. 

A.  George  J.  KeUy,  780  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Asaodattan.  12  Bsst 
86th  Street.  New  York.  N.  T. 

D.  (6)   $376.    B.  (0)   826. 

A.  aiaabeth  A.  Kendall.  2810  Oonnectieut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 
K.  (8)  $10. 
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A.  I.  I..  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Zionist  Committee  for  Public 
Affairs,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  William    J.    Kennard,    M.    D.,    1523    L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $725.     E.   (9)    $256.85. 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  the  Ohio  OH  Co.,  420 
Cafritz  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Ohio  OH  Co..  Plndlay.  Ohio. 
D.    (6)    $500.     ■.    (9)    $347.70. 

A.  Miles  D.  Kennedy,  1608  k  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $68.15. 

A.  Ronald  M.  Ketcham,  Post  Office  Box  351, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $446.49.     E.   (9)    $872.25. 

A.  Omar  B.  Ketch  um.  610  Wire  Building, 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)   $3,500.     E.   (9)   $212.60. 

A.  Jeff  Klbre,  1341  Q  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  150  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,340.44.     E.   (9)    $1,326.10. 

A.  John  A.  Kllllck,  740  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $12.50. 

A.  John  A.  Kllllck,  740  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washlnirton 
D.  C.  " 

D.  (6)    $221.25. 

A.  H.  CecU  Kllpatrlck,  912  American  Secu- 
rity Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mlnot,  DeBlols  ft  Maddlson,  294  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  (9)    $177.77. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $97.50.     E.   (9)    $1.22. 

A.  Ludlow  King,  2071  East  102d  Street. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 2071  East  102d  Street.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League 
321  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  ' 

D.   (8)    $1,250.     E.   (9)   $19.50. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman 
D.   (6)    $520.     E.   (9)    $520. 

A.  Clifton  Klrkpatrlck.  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
Post  Office  Box  9906,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $315.     E.   (9)    $12.28. 

A.  Rowland  P.  Kirks.  2000  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 


B.  National  Auto  Dealers  Association,  2000 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $4,442.27.     E.   (9)    $114.79. 

A.  Clarence  C.  Klocksln.  2649  North  Hac- 
kett  Avenue,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

B.  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  86 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $450. 

A.  James  F.  Kmetz,  1435  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Unlte<l  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $:j.0S2. 

* 

A.  Burt  L.  Knowles,  20th  and  B  Streets 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc..  20th  and  E  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1015  12th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1015  12th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

S.   (9)   $23. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  1016  12th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Crushed  Limestone  Institute. 
Inc..  1015  12th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)   $1U. 

A.  Germalne  Krettek,  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $2,204.97. 

A.  Prank  W.  Kuehl.  1623  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $676.     E.   (9)    $68.09. 

A.  Catherine  G.  Kuhne,  2012  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachiisetta  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime   Commit- 
tee. 132  Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.  C 
D.   (6)    $3,763.32.     E.   (9)   $5,006.41. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  Cleveland 
Ohio. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  401  Third  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Englnemen,  318  Keith  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $6,600. 

A.  Frita  G.  Lanham.  2787  Devonshire  Place 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Fair  Trade  Co\uicU.  Inc..  1434 
West  11th  Avenue,  Gary,  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $249.96. 

A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Patent  CouncU,  Inc..  1434  West 
11th  Avenue,  Gary,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $999  96. 

A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire 
Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  TWnlty  Improvement  Association,  Inc 
718  Insurance  Building,  Fort  Worth   Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,276. 


A.  J.  AuBtln  Latimer,  Suite  1188,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  O. 
D.   (6)  $450.  — f»       .        *^ 


A.  Alan  Latman.  210  East  38tta  Strett.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Committee  '^for  KffectlTs  De- 
sign   Legislation,    Suite    2601,    122   Bast   42d 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)  $1,249.98. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1424  16th  8tr«et  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  AsaociaUon,  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $627.     E.    (9)  $4.40. 

A.  Warren  Lawrence,  225  Biish  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  OH  Company  of  California, 
226  Bush  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $200.     E.   (9)  $200. 

A.  Elton  J.  Layton,  4730  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicaco. 
111. 

D.   (6)  $400.     B.   (9)  $508.41. 

A.  H.  Harold  Leavey,  2020  L  Street.  Sacra- 
mento. Calif. 

B.  California- Western  States  Life  Insxir- 
ance   Co.,  2020  L  Street.  SacraoMnto.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $796.     E.    (9)  $1,278.14. 

A.  Ivy  Lee  &  T.  J.  Rom,  406  Lesinfton 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $6J49.99.     E.   (9)  $7,438.74. 

A.  G.  E.  Lelghty,  401  Third  Btt—%  MW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Hal  Leyahon.  122  Cast  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  429 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $4,166.65.     B.   (9)  $2,8M.08. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T.,  and 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $8,665.28.     B.   (9)    $8.e06Ja. 

A.  L.   Blaine   Llljenqulst.   917    IBth    SUeet 

NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Aaaoda- 

tlon.  Inc.,  604  Mission  Street,  Sen  Frmnelaoo, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $3,125.     B.   (9)  $164.M. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1735  De  Selee  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $24. 

A.  Donald  LlnvUle,  305  Weet  Wacker  DrlTe. 
Chicago.  HI. 

B.  Hardboard  Association,  306  Weet  Wacker 
Drivd.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)  $1,260.     E.   (9)  $118. 

A.  Robert  G.   Utschert,   1200   18th   Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Oom- 
panles.   1200   18th  Street  NW..  Washinfton, 

D.   (6)  $1,499.99.     E.   (9)  $148.93. 

A.  Walter    J.    LltUe.    944    IVanapartatloii 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.  O. 

D.   (6)   $704.23.     E.   (9)    $1,310.20. 

A  John    M.   Littiepage.    540   InTestment 
Building.  Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  The   American   Tobacco   Co.,   Inc.,    ISO 
Bast  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A.  Arthur  Y.  Lloyd,  1036  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Burley   U   Dark   Leaf   Tobacco   Export 
Association.  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington. 

b.   (6)  $330.     B.  (9)  $64.16. 

A.  Gordon  d  Locke.  418  Munsey  BulldinK. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  OU  Pipe  Lines. 

A.  George  E.  Long.  10  East  40th  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Eugene  R.  Plckrell,  10  Bast  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Leonard  Lopez.  Room  303.  1029  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
BodaUon  of  MachlnlHts,  Room  303,  1039  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D    C 

D.   (6)  $2,492.10.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  821   16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chicago  MercanUle  Exchange,  1 10  North 
Franklin  Street.  Chlciigo.  111. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     B.  (9)  $956.78. 
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A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  831  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Porter  Brothers  Corp..  Post  Office  Box 
007,  Boise,  Idaho. 

D.    (6)  $600.      E.  (9)  $214.82. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  30th 
Street  NW..  WashlngU.n.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $750. 

A.  Lowensteln,  Pitcher,  Spence,  Hotchkiss, 
Amann  &  Parr,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York 
N.  Y. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  AsssoclaUon  of 
America.  Inc.,  610  Shorebam  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Finance  Conference,  176  West 
Adams  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Emmco  Insurance  Co.,  South  Bend  Ind 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.   C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Roadside  Biisiness  Association,  646 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl 

D.   (6)    $500, 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  ft  Sons,  Inc..  875  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  415-428  West 
Pershing  Road.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  World  Commerce  Corp..  446  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,260. 

A.  Lucas  ft  Thomas,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Adolph  von  2:edlitz.  60  Sutton  Place 
South,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  H.  B.  Luckett,  811  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  American  Steamship  Oonunittee  on 
Conference  Studies.  Room  238.  Barr  BuUdlnc. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  John  M.  Lomley.  1201  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Waahington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $250. 

A.  MUton  P.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engl- 
neers,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D    C. 

D.   (6)    $760. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)  $2,025.    E.  (9)  $34.02. 

A.  A.  E.  Lyon,  401  Third  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Robert  J.  McBride,  1424  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  erf 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.,  1424 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,375. 

A.  J.  A.  McCallam,  1607  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $527.96. 

A.  John  A.  McCart.  Rxxmx  716,  900  F  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Bmployees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,301.72.    B.  (9)  $25.20. 

A.  J.  L.  McCaskUl.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1201  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,999.60.     B.   (9)   $178i>4. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  1108  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Plywood 
G.-oup.  National  CouncU  of  American  Import- 
ers, New  York,  N.  Y.;  and  American  Associa- 
tion of  Hardwood  Plywood  Users,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley.  1108  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Scandinavian  Fur  Farm  Organisations. 


A.  McClure  &  McClure.  626  Washington 
BnUding.  Waahington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  515  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  ft  McClure,  626  Washington 
BuUding.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Twenty  Grand  Towing  Corp.,  Offshore 
OU  Center,  Morgan  City,  La.,  and  Tidewater 
Marine  Service,  Inc..  211  The  Warwick,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

E.   (9)    $320.73. 


A.  Angus  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Bdueatlonal  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National 
Farmers  Union) .  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,674.34.     B.   (9)   $198.06. 


A.  Joseph  T.  Mk^DonneU.  438  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blectrle  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW,  Waablnetoo 
D.  C. 

A.  Robert  P.  McElroy.  Suite  801,  711  I4th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  RetaU  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  K.  Y 

E.   (9)   $53.20. 

A.  E.    D.    McElvaln.    1626    I    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  BartlesvUle 
Okla. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $320. 

A.  Thomas  Edward  McOrath,  4012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Taxpayers,  U.  S.  A.,  4012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $225.     E.    (9)    $225. 

A.  WHliam  F.  McKenna.  1200  Wyatt  BuUd- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $583.    E.    (9)    $106.46. 

A.  James  H.  McKenzle,  401  Third  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)    $1,151.32. 

A.  WUliam  H.  McLtn,  1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
latlons  of  the  National  Bdncatton  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,622.50.    B.  (9)    $67.87. 

A.  W.  H.  McMalns,  1182  Pennsylvania 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  DlstlUed  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania BuUding,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Clarence  M.  MrMtllan;  1434  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wboleealers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1424  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insxirance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $648.38.     B.   (9)   $11,34. 

A.  Charles  R.  MdfeUl,  780  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  12  East 
36th  Street.  New  Ywk.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $425.     E.   (9)    $19.60. 

A.  WUliam  P.  MacCracken.  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  AasoclaUon  of  University 
Women,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

E.  (9)   $5.25. 

A.  WlUlam  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Optometric  AssodaUon,  Inc., 
Development  Fund,  8001  Jenkins  Arcade, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $5,250.     E.   (9)    $72.04. 


A.  William  P.  MacCrat^en.  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  R-ankel  Brothers,  521  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

A.  John  G.  MacFarlan.  1503  H  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  BaUway  Express  Agency.  Iftc   1503  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,720.42.     B.   (9)    $853.60. 
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A.  Ifaday,  Morgan  &  WiUlamB,  76  Beaver 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Association  of  Amerloan  Ship  Owners, 
76  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  MacLelah,   Spray,  lE^ice   &   TTnderwood. 
134  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United   States   Gypsum  Co.,  300   West 
Adams  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   •3,525.     E.   (0)    $1^40.50. 


A.  James  B.  Madarls,  Room  303,  401  Third 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4928  Main  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

D.  (6)   $1,750. 

A.  Don  Mahon,  Box  959,  Ben  Franklin  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  tioeoa. 

A.  William    J.    Mahon,    1    Gracie    Terrace. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  York  State. 

A.  John  H.  Mahoney,  80  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Seaboard   &  Western  Airlines,   Inc.,  80 
Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $160. 

A.  Carter     Manasco.     4201      Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean.  Va. 

B.  National    Business    Publications,    Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  Carter     Manasco,     4201     Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National     Coal     Association,     Southern 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $241A0. 

A.  Manufacturing    Chemists'    Association, 
Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $2,376.     B.   (9)    $2,376. 

A.  Olya     Margolin,      1637     Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Coiincil  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc., 
1  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (0)   $1,682.40.     E.  (0)   $49.36. 

A.  James   Mark,   Jr.,    1436   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $3,802. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  1200  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $2,800.     E.   (9)    $319.38. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 

D.   (6)    $2,499.99.     B.   (9)    $1,609.11. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  Fred  T.  Marshall,  1112  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  500  South  Main 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  944  Transportotlon 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.  O 

D.  (6)   $867.61.     K.  (9)   $97.96. 


A.  Mike  %l.  Masaoka.  Suite   1217,  Hurley- 
Wright  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Japanese    American    Citisens    League, 
1634  Poet  Street,  San  Francisco,  CalU. 

D.   (6)    $200.     S.    (9)    $75. 

A.  Mason,    Knudsen.    Dickeson    &    Berk- 

heimer.  714  Stuart  Building,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

B.  Roberta  Dairy  CO.,  4469  Famam  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

A.  David    Mathews,   Jr.,    345    Fourth    Ave- 
nue, Pittsbuj-gh.  Fa. 

B.  Pittsburgh   Coal  Exchange,   345  Fourth 
Avenue,  Plttjburgh,  Pa. 


A.  P.     H.     Mathews,     944     Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association     of     American      Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.   C. 

D.    (6)    $993.43.     £.    (9)    $143.93. 


A.  Joe   G.    Matthews,   944   Transportation 
Building.  Wiishlngton,   D.   C. 

B.  Association      of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Waste  Material 
Dealers,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue.  New  York, 
NY. 

A.  Cynis  H.  Maxwell,  M.  D.,  1523  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)  $750.50.    E.  (9)  $52.82. 

A.  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, 17  Molton  Building,  Montgomery.  Ala. 

D.  (6)    $696.      E.    (9)    $2,726. 

A.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  635  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
635  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.   (9)    $3. 

A.  J.  T.  Metcalf,   10Q2  LAN.  Building, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
K.  (9)  $480.20. 

A.  Michigan  Hospltol  Servlc*,  441  East  Jef- 
ferson, Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)  $1,219.15. 

A.  LouU  J.  Mlchou  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.  C.  — o       ■ 

D.  (6)  $660.    E.  (9)  $38.70. 

A.  G.   R.    Milbum,    Grassrange,    Mont. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $362.41. 

A.  Clarence  R.  MUes,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

A.  John  R.  Miles,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

A.  MUitary  Survivors,  Inc.,   609  Ridgeley 
Avenue,  Annapolis,  Md. 
D.  (6)  $85.    X.  (9)  $604.42. 

A.  Milk  Industry  Poimdatlon,  1146  I9th 
Street  NW.,  Waalilngton,  D.  O. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.   Washington,  D.   C. 

B.  Kensington  Co:,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)   $10,000. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

B.  Dallas    (Tex.)    Chamber  at  Commarce. 

D.    (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Intracoastikl  Canal  Association  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Trxas,  2211  South  Coast  Building, 
Houston.  Tex. 

D.    (6)  $2,250. 

A  Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller.  1004  Famam  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee.  1004  Parnam  Street.  Omaha,  Metn*. 

D.   (6)    $2,430.     E.   (9)   $755.11. 

A.  Harold  C.  Miller,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Compoeers.  Au- 
thors and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avniue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)   $275.60. 

A.  Lloyd  8.  Miller.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  196  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Oo.. 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $4,600. 

A.  Seymour  8.  Mints.  810  Colorado  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Tennessee  Products  *  Chemical  Corp., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  Seymour  S.  Mints.  William  T.  Plumb. 
Jr.,  Robert  K.  Klfler.  and  Richard  A.  Mullens. 
810  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Hoxiston,  Tex. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  100  Maasaeboaatta 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  AssociaUon  for  the  Advanoa- 
ment  of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Straat 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Mitchell  tt  Conway.  Board  ot  Itada 
Building.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Security  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Electrical  Manufacturers  Asaociatton 
155  East  44th  Street.  New  York.  N.  T. 

D.   (6)   $10,000.     B.   (9)    $711.64. 

A.  M.  D.  Mobley,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Harry  L.  Moffett,  1103  Ring  Bulidinc 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Albert  H.  Monacelll,  161  Bast  42d  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Municipal 
Bonds,  Inc.,  161  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

A.  Donald  Montgomery,  777  14th  SCrsst 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Hotel  Aaaociatlon,  321  WmI 
67th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y 

D.   (6)    $400.     B.   (9)   $7136. 
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Hijhray^th".«dnr^    *"'      "^'-^-^  ^T.H.MuUen,  711  14th  S1«etNW..  wash-  A    National  .^iation  of  T^velOrganl- 

B.  Maryland  Railroad  As«x.iatlon.  2  North  T^erL^  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  bT"'                  ^"^^  '^'   '^"^^^ 

"r  fSf  S.S;o^*^inr-$^?.51.  ^^  ^*  *^<^  ^^^^^  York,^N"r ^^"°^'  °  ^-  («)    $25,898.68.  _E.   (9)    $682.0. 

A.  Kenneth  R.Mor";^ld.  4401  East  Colonial  wihfngt^n,  D^C.'"'    '"    '*'''    ^^'    '''^■'  Bol^'^.^'^S^^v^i"-'''^ ''^'**'°'^' '^*'' 
Drive  OrlMidoJPla.  B.American    Pulpwood    Association.    220  DYe)  tSss"' E  ;91  $148  49 

B.  Florida  Prult  &  Vegetable  AssociaUon.  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  ^   '                     (9)  $148.49. 


><»,....,..              _            ^  ^-  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Oreaniza- 

A.  Walter    J.    Munro.    Hotel    Washington,  tions.  Inc.,  152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
Washington.  D.  C.  waukee,  Wis. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $1,446.34. 

KW     wa.^l^^^^T.**^''^^^'  "^"^  ^^^^  ^^'■^*  ^    National  Burea^^^  Lathing  ft  Plaster- 

^  ■  w  ^       P  J^.       ^    ..      ,  ^"K-  311  Tower  Building,  1401  K  Street  NW.. 

B.  NaUonal    Chiropractic    Insurance    Co.,  Washington  DC 

National  Building,  Webster  City,  Iowa.  •     •     <      

D.   (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300.  a.  National    Business    PubUcations,    Inc, 

1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


4401  East  Colonial  Drive.  Orlando,  Fla. 
D.   (6)  $27.77.     E.   <9.i  $75.70. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Whlteford,  Hart,  Carmody  &  Wilson,  816 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,249.98. 

A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams.  1144 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

.    „    .                    A.  Mutual   Savings   Banks   Committee   on                                          

A.  Morison,    Murphy,    Clapp    &    Abrams.  Taxation,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  a    National  Canners  Association   n^q  9fYtk 

Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.  C.                                            Rtf«.rKw   w    k!^  *    Association,  1138  20th 

B    American    Reciprocal    Insurance    Asso-  A.  Paul  A.  Nagle.  Room  403,  1300  Connectl-  D    (6)   $428«1«      E    iJ^'  a2  506  4« 

ciaUon.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC  ^    '    »*-^»*3148.     E.   (9)    $2,506.48. 

^'  ^*^  •^•'^-  „S;  N»"°"V,  ^^^  '^"'^'^  Association,         a.  National  Coal  Association,  802  Southern 

*    ,.     .  .        ^^^  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,     Buildlnir    Washlnirton    n    r  ouuvucro 

A.  Morison,    Murphy.    Clapp    &    Abrams.     DC.  uuuaing,  wasmngton,  D.  C. 

Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.  C.  D.   (6)  $3,000.  .    »i„+.«.,»i  o     *  *      «         ,    - -, 

B.  Area  Employment   Expansfon   Commit-  ^    >  *^-^-  A^Natlonal  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Taxes 

tee.    1144   Pennsylvania    Building,    Washing-  A.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Instl-      ?^    w^^t^n^b  2^  Connecticut  Avenue 

to^'  °-  ^  ^"^«-  I°<='  1016  "th  Street  NW.,  Washington.         e"  ToTfX^' 

E.  (9)  $11.72.  D.C.  ^   '   •1°3.48. 

A.  Morison,  MurphT^lapp  &  Abrams,  1144  °    <«>  ♦^'^O^-     E.  (9)_$  1.202.  A.  National     Con^     of     Parents     and 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.  C.             A.  National  Anti-Price  Fixing  Association,     If^'^*^'"'   ^^  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 

B.  Brewers'    Association    of    America,    188      1366   National  Press   Building.    Washington,  


West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Morison,    Murphy.    Clapp    &     Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Ford   Motor    Co.,   :}000   Schaefer    Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich. 


DC. 

D.   (6)  $105.     E.  (9)  $27.55. 

A.  National  Association  &  Council  of  Busi- 
ness Schools,  Suite  407,  2400  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  Design 
Legislation.  Suite  2501.  122  Bast  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $5,500.     E.    (9)    $2,148.43. 


A.  Morison,     Murphy,    Clapp     &     Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  , 

B.  Lewis,  Field,  DeGofT  &  Stein,  DeYoung  Minn. 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif .  D.  (6)  $13,875. 


A.  National     Committee     for     Municipal 

A.  National   Association   of  Direct   Selling     S"^**"*  '°*=-  '"  *="*  *^  ^^^'"  ""^"^  '^°''^' 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,         jj '  ^gj  $1,497.    B.  (9)  $1,741  73 


A.  National  Committee  on  Parcel  Poet  Siae 

A.  Morison.     Murphy.     Clapp     &     Abrams,  A.  National  As«>clation  of  Electric  Compa-  |^!%^  W^l^^n^""   '°^'    ^®*^   ^ 

Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  nles.  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  '*^'^''"^-  wasmngton.  u.  c, 

Aven^Ne^^or?  nT ''''^°  ^°'  "*'''"''  °    ^"^  •"'''''''•   JL!'^   •26,683.76.  a.  National  Cotton    Compre«i    &    Cotton 

r»    /«\   *i  K.nn     '         '  '«    M  ......  ....           ..    -^            -     ^  Warehouse  Association,   1085  Shrine  Build- 

Pi^oki^r    ^4?R   ^^t^r*!^'    ^"^^^    f^  I'^K.  Post  Office  Box  23    Memphis.  Tenn. 
Packers,    1416    K    Street    NW.,    Washington,  ^  (9)  $31 

A.  Giles  Morrow.  Suite  610,  HUB  Street  °   C.                                                                                       v   ;        ■                


NW.,  Washington.  D.  C 

D.   (6)    $4,999.98.    B.   (9)    $82.41 


A.  H.    S.    Mosebrook,   220   Bast   42d    Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


.„,,,,...            ,     ,  A.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 

A.  National      Ablation      of      Insurance  p^^  office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Agents.    Inc.,    96   Fulton    Street,    New    York,  d.    (g)    ^,033^6.     E.    (9)    Wi/083JI6. 

D.  ■  (6)   $3,394.81.     B_(9)   $5,452.60.  a.  National  CouncIT^  Business  Mall,  Inc.. 
A.  National     Association     of     Margarine  JJ«8  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
Manufacturers,  545  Munsey  Building,  Wash-  d.   (g)    $156.50.     E    (9)    $662  86 

A.  Harold  O.  Moeler,  610  Shoreham  Build-      '"^^o"-  °    ^-  

Ing.  Washington.  D.  C.                                                       »iof.«r,oi  a ,  ♦.«       r  w  *     ,  o  .^  A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  211  Wyatt 

B.  Aircraft      Industries      Association      of     „  ^  w      -JP^  L^o^*S"°"  °^  Mutual  Savings  Building,  Washington,  DC 

^•h!'*J.    ""AV  *'°     Shoreham     BuUding.      ^^^'e)    aSfo7      «   %?*;52SV°"'*  ^^  ^^  ^    Asloclation  of  First  Class  Mailers.  352 

Washington.  D.  C.                                                                  ".    (6)    $208.07.     E.   (9)    $208.07.  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $4,056.    E.   (9)    $299.55.  

A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con-  .    ., 

A.  William  J.  Mougey,  802  Cafritz  Building,     ^T"'  ^°"  ^^  «^'-'  ^W.,  Washington.  BulidC^^iS^'^-'o'^'''"'  '"  '''^'" 

ashlngtOn.  D.  C.                                                                                                      '        '     _.      .. n      TnHonAnrlant-      A<..1l.«^. 


Washington.  D.  C 

B.  General  Motors  Corporation,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Bernard  R.  Mullady.   1200  15th   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

D.   (6)    $2,600. 

A.  Vincent  S.  Mullaney,   777    14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co.,    670    Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $876.    B.    (9)    $683. 


E.   (9)    $1,500. 

A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  2013,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $8,500.     B.   (9)    $5,859.25. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Inc.,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y„ 
and  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $2,236.     B.   (9)   $2,236. 

A.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 
D.   (6)    $437.71.     B.   (9)   $278.69. 


B.  Independent  Airlines  Association.   1328 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $5,500.     E.    (9)    $1,990.08. 

A.  National  Crtished  Limestone  Institute, 
Inc.,  1016  12th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $252.35.     E.   (9)  $262.36. 

A.  National  Economic  Council,  Inc.,  7501 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)    $812.75.     B.   (9)    $738.68. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Assocla^ 
tlon,  Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 
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A.  National  Electrical  Manufactitren  Awo- 
clatlon,  156  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)   (16,739.95.     E.   (0)   $16,730.96. 

A.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 1729  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $108,130.72.     E.   (9)  $11,486.24. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Post  OfDce  Clerks, 
Suite  502,  711  14tli  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $138,620.40.     E.   (9)  $23,221.47. 

A.  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  1910 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,456.     E.   (9)  $1,456. 

A.  National  Grange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Wasblil^n,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $10,200.  ~       I 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $20,867.85.     E.   (9)  $19,368.65. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $328.71.     K   (9)  $328.71. 

A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $824.75.     E.   (9)  $2,502.48. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  907  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $2,916.16.     E.    (9)    $1,928.12. 

A.  National    Live    Stock    Tax    Committee, 
801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.  (6)  $1,799. 

A.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $811.31.     E.   (9)  $620.01. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,634.79.     B.   (9)  $3,634.79. 

A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $850.96. 

A.  National  Parkin:;  Association,  Inc  711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

A.  National  Postal  Transport  Association, 
1800  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington! 

D.   (6)    $8,550.40.     E.   (9)    $8,560.40. 

A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D  C 
D.    (6)    $8,467.67.     E.    (9)    $10,491.64. 

A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Natlohal  RetaU  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 
D.   (6)    $4,126.     E.   (9)    $4,672.91.  ' 

A.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnirton 
D.  C.  o       . 

D.  (6)   $3,683.25.     E.  (9)   $7,393.55. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washine- 
ton,  D.  C.  . 

K.  (9)   $1,063.47. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, 801  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D   C 
D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)   $2,608.03, 


A.  National    Society   of   ProfeaBlonal    En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 
D,'  (6)    $39,834.75.    S.   (9)    $2,329.10. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreadera 
Association,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $172.    K.   (9)    $172. 


A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.   (6)    $4,232.    E.   (9)    $9,808.42. 

A.  Nation-wide  Committee  of  Industry, 
Agriculture  A  Labor  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $4,758.52.     E.   (9)    $14,795.92. 

A.  Robert  R.  Neal,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

£.    (9)    $89.86. 

A.  William  S.  Neal,  918  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Samuel  X.  Neel,  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  111  West  Washington  Street.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.  (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $2,968.99. 

A.  A.  Z.  Nelson,  1319  18th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National   Lumber  Manufacturers   Asso- 
ciation, 1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $3.20. 

A.  Paul  Nelson,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $22. 

A.  George  S.  Newcomer,  900  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Baltimore.   Md. 

B.  The  Peoples  Water  Service  Co.,  1607 
Mercantile  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW,,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750. 

A.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock 
Association,    161    WUliam   Street.   New    York 

City. 

D.  (6)    $4,192.60.     E.   (9)    $4,024.06. 

A.  New  York  stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)    $3,000. 

A.  Henry    O.    Nolda,    1729    O    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1729  G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D   C 

D.   (6)    $2,692.34.     E.   (9)    $14.05. 

A.  O.   L.   Norman,    1200    18th   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies,   1200   18th   Street  NW.,   Washington, 


A.  Northern  Hemlock  ft  Hardwood  Ifanu- 
facturers  Association.  Northern  BuikUng, 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

D.   (6)  $100.     S.   (9)  $6.56. 

A.  E.  M.  Norton,  1731  I  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
Ington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producer*  Pederatloa, 
1731   I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  O. 

D.    (6)     $100.     B.     (9)     $107JM). 
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A.  Brice     O'Brien,     1102     Ring     Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Biilld- 
Ing.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $760. 

A.  George  J.  O'Brien.  225  Bush  Street.  Sen 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  CalUomUk,  tU 

Bush  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  E.  H.  O'Connor,  178  West  Adams  Stteet, 

ChicagOi  ni. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amar- 
Ica.  176  West  Adams  Street,  Chlcafo.  111. 

D.    (6)  $6,787.21. 

A.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  122  Bast  43d  Street.  Mew 

York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  AaaoelatloD. 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A  Herbert  R.  O'Conor,  1701  K  Street  HW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Xnetttutc. 
Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washingt«ni,  D.  C, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A  Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  10  Light  Btratt, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Beneficial  Finance  Co.  and  Benefletal 
Management  Corp.,  60  Church  Btreat.  Maw 
York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $025.     B.  (9)  $50.85. 

A.  Eugene  OlJunne,  Jr.,  Southon  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Associated  Business  Publlcatlona. 
305  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  K.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    B.  (9)  $73.47. 

A.  Eugene  O'Dunne  Jr.,  Southern  Biillding, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, 386  Fourth  Avenue.  Mew  York.  M.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $78.95. 

A.  Ohio  Coal  AssociaUon,  209  Hoge  Build- 
ing, St.  CUirsville,  Ohio. 


A.  Ohio     Railroad     Association.     10 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.  (9)  $2,439.15. 


A.  Alvln  B.  Oliver,  400  Folger  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Aaeo- 
clatlon,  400  Folger  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $5.77.    E.  (9)  $1.00. 


D.   (6)    $1,576.     K.    (9)    $137.86. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam.  186  North  Wabaah 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  AasociaUoi^  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc..  185  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  111.  ""ue. 


A.  B.  L.  Oliver,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Fred  N.  Oliver,  110  Bast  42d  Street.  Mew 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Saytnce 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y, 
and  Mutual  Savings  Banks  Committee  on 
Taxation.  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

A.  Robert  Oliver.  1026  17th  Street  MW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Morison,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  1144 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Clarence  H.  Olaon,  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $2,490.     E.   (9)    $7.80. 

A.  Samuel  OmasU.  1016  12th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1015  12th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $10. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  O.  R.  C.  &  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E.   (9)    $6,599.25. 

A.  Clayton  L.  Orn,  539  South  Main  Street. 
Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osbiirn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  RaUroad  Committee. 
E.   (9)    $407.62. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $160. 

A.  Vaux  Owen,  1729  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1729  G  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3365.39.     E.    (9)    $18.45. 

A.  Pacific  American  Tankshlp  Association, 
25  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.    (9)  $1,625.01. 

A.  Edwin  F.  Padberg,  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Everett  L.  Palmer,  901  HamUton  Street, 
Allen  town.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  AUentown,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $499. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Town  House  Hotel, 
Post  Ofllce  Box  356.  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
D.   (6)  $3,375. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Parker,  531  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 

D.   (6)    $625.     E.   (9)    $2.50. 

A.  Joseph  O  Parker,  631  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries, 69  East  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  111 

D.   (6)  $662.50.     E.   (0)  $14.13. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Parker,  531  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.   (0)  $2.40. 

A.  Mrs.  Karla  V.  Parker,  1729  Union  Boule- 
vard SE.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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A.  A.  Lee  Parsons,  1146  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Maniifacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1601  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte,  N.  O. 

D.  (6)   $360.     E.   (9)    $196.90. 

A.  W.  D.  Partlow.  Jr,  Tuwsalooaa,  Ala. 

E.  (9)    $4,667.32, 


A.  Perry  S.  Patterson,  800  World  Center 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers 
Association.  1608  Orrlngton  Avenue.  Evans- 
ton,  m. 

A.  James  O.  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
era tlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.  c. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Garri- 
son, 575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.. 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.    (9)    $89.30. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Gar- 
rison, 575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Saturday  Review,  Inc.,  25  West  45th 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.   (9)    $29.88. 

A.  Edmund  W.  Pavenstedt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Albert  A.  Payne.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Etetate 
Boards.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.   (8)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $221.28. 

A.  Philip  G.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Family  Taut  Association,  1616  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $5,300.     E.   (9)   $639.95. 

A.  Peoples  Water  Service  Co.,  1607  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Francis  E.  Perkins,  21  School  Street, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

B.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  North  Station, 
Boston,  Mass. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Post  Office  Box  111. 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.   (0)   $64.32. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Peoples  Lobby,  Inc.,  2147  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Courthouse,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (0)   $21. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  leth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,031. 

A.  J.  E.  Phillips.  226  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California. 
225  B\uh  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Eugene  R.  Plckrell.  10  East  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  Albert  T.  Plerson.  64  Meadow  Street, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

B.  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road Co.,  64  Meadow  Street,  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

D.   (6)   $648.40.     X.   (9)    $781. 


A.  Albert  Pike,  Jr.,  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $67.60. 

A.  T.  E.  Pinkston,  101  Bast  High  Street. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  (9)    $358.19. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbxiry,  900  First  National 
Bank  BuUding,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  The  Peoples  Water  Service  Co.,  1607 
Mercantile  Trust  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  (9)   $10.32. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Plttman,  500  Wire  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  George  B.  Soto,  1801  Calvert  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Kenneth  M.  Plalsted.  152  West  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B.  National  Board  of  Pur  Farm  Organiza- 
tions, Inc.,  152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $439.92. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $765.25. 

A.  James  K.  Polk,  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $225.     E.   (9)    $1.60. 

A.  James  K.  Polk,  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  The  Western  Pacific  Ralh-oad  Co.,  526 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $195.    E.   (9)    $5.50. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  418  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

^.  Committee  for  OH  Pipe  Lines,  418  Mun- 
sey Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Frank  M.  Porter,  50  West  50th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Petrole\mi  Institute,  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Nelson  J.  Post,  1731  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)    $258.07. 

A.  Powell,  Dorsey,  Blum  &  White,  1741  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,402.50.     E.  (9)$8g.95. 

A.  Powell,  Dorsey,  Blum  ft  White,  1741  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Sectulties  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  WUliam  I.  PoweU.  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  BuUding.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $11.30. 

A.  Homer  V.  Prater,  900  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Oovemment 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,289.12. 
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A.  William  H.  Press,  1818  K  Street  NW,  A.  Alan  T.   Rains.  7T7   14tli  Street  NW,        A.  Slert  F.  Riepma.  MS  ICunsey  BuUdlnf. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C.                                                   Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Washington   Board   of   Trade,    1816   K  B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Assocla-         B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Margarine  Man- 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C.  tlon.  T77  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C.     xifacturere. 

D.   (6)    $4,800.  — 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey.  1612  I  Street  NW, 

A.  Herman   P.   Pressler,    Post    Office    Box  Washington.  D.  C. 
2180.  Houston,  Tex.  b.  Silver  Users  AsssoclaUon.  1612  I  Street 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Box  2180.  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Allen  I.  Pretzman,  150  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  Scioto-Sandusky  Conservancy  District, 
150  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    9120.     EI.   (9)    »7.30. 


D.   (6)  $425.     K.  (9)  $136.75. 

A.  H.  B.  Raskin,  5555  South  Everett  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  Chicago, 
lU. 

D.    (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $794.89. 


A.  O.  E.  Rlghtor,  3300  Rolling  BoMt,  Chery 
Chase.  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  YOTk.  N.  T. 

D.   (0)    $1,083^4.      E.    (9)     $1,429. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Raysor,  1366  National  Press 


A.  Harry  E.  Proctor,  319  Investment  Build 
tag,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  AMoclatlon  of  Mutual  Savings     Building,  Washington.  D.  C 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $135.     E.   (9)    $4.80. 


A.  "Public  Information  C(feirfi1Jttee  of  the 
Cotton  Industries,  304  Empire  Bank  Build- 
ing, Dallas,  Tex.  «.  ^ 

A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Detroit  Bakery  Employers'  Council,  2901 
Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.   (9)    $30.27. 


A.  Joseph  H.  Ream,  1735  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Inc..  465 
Madison   Avenue,  New   York.  N»   Y. 

E.   (9)  $50.71. 

A.  Stanley  Rector,  Hotel  Washington,  Suite 
506.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc. 
D.   (6)  $1,000. 


A.  John   J.   Riley,   1128   16th   Street 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  BcT» 
erages. 

A.  John  J.  Riley.  20tb  and  B  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc..  20th  and  E  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  E.  W.  Rising,  328  Pennsylvania  Arenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B  Western  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. Post  Office  Box  742.  Great  Falls.  Mont. 

D.   (6)  $300.    E.    (9)  $489.26. 


A.  William  T.  Reed.  5800  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

B.  Standard  Oil   Co.,  910  South  Michigan 


A.  J.  B.  Reeves.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  General  Office  Building,  9th  and  Jackson, 
Topeka.  Kans. 


A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Government     Development     Bank     of     Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill 
Puerto  Rico.  d    (6)  $1,500.  '  E.  (9)  $325 

E.   (9)    $57.32.  

A.  Ganson  Purcell,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Insular  Lumber  Co.,  1406  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $1.50. 

A.  Alexander  Purdon,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $937.50.     E.    (9)    $275.84. 


B.  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway      Omaha.  Nebr 


A.  Paul   H.    Robblns,    2029   K   Street   NW.. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $250. 

A.  Prank  L.   RoberU,   1700  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusetta  Ave- 
nue, Detroit.  Mich. 

O.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Roberts  Dairy  Co,  4489  Famam  StrMt. 


Co.,  gth  and  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kans. 
E.   (9)    $422.38. 

A.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  1424 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,444.29.     E.   (9)    $2,444.29. 

A.  Herbert  S.  Reld,  466  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  York  State, 
466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

£.   (9)    $601.90. 

A.  James  Francis  Reilly,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 


E.   (B)     $850. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr..  3000  Florid* 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A«- 
Boclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Wasb- 
Ington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $80.25. 

A.  Rochester  Portland  Cement  Corp,  S01 
Boxart  Street.  Rochester.  N.  T, 

E.  (B)  $2,500. 

A.  Edward  O.  Rodgers.  1000  Connectieut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 


B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  929  E  Street  D  C 

NW..  Washington,  D.  C.  d.  (6)  $950.    E.  (9)  $48  50. 

D.    (6)    $8,000.     E.   (9)    $125.  _ 

A.  Frank   W.   Rogers.   Suite   801,    1701    K 

A.  Louis    H.    Renfrow,    1000    Connecticut  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  C.  J.  Putt,  920  Jackson  Street.  Topeka, 
Kans. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co.,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

E.    (9)    $191.55. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr..  Room  607.  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  Arthritis  & 
Rheumatism  Foundation.  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Associations.  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  NaUonal  Com- 
mittee for  Research  In  Neurological  Disor- 
ders, Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, Rochester  Portland  Cement  Corp, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $13,249.99.     E.    (9)    $6,483.39. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $181.72. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md.  United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1017  Barr     Washington,  D.  C. 

Building,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  

^-  S  ^'  A.  Theron  Jennings  Rice.    1616  H  Street 

D.' (6)  $400.    K.  (9)  $9.10.  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chamber  of   Commerce  of   the   United 

A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Postofflce     States  of  America.  

Box  798,  New  Haven,  Conn.  "~^ 

D.  (6)  $26.     E.  (9)  $34.26.  A    Edward     MeOe.     rm«.      il»i.     »*.  « ^    Royall.  Koegel.  Harris  *  OUkMij.  Wire 

B   lidi    ^w       Mcaee     Rider.     040     Munaey  Building,  Washington  DC 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association.         B.  Naflonlu  A^c^iStlon^of  M^  e*rin«  «-«       J'\^V'^°^'^  "^  Equality  As^xjlattoo.  381 
401  Third  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  ufacturers       ^^^*'^"°''  °'  M..garlne  Man-     South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

"^    (6)   $3,115.06.     E.  (9)   $2,460.99. 


Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $5,833.33.     E.   (9)    $11,597.90. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  SUtes  Government. 
900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $19,061.25.     E.   (9)    $12,174.72. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1616  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $44,762.48. 


B.  Western  Oil  and  Gas  Aasoclatlon,  800 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $4,213.50. 

A.  Watson    Rogers,    1916     M    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Food  Brokers  Association.  1916 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  George  B.  Rosooe,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 

Washington.  D.  C. 

.    „  „-_  .  B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asaoela- 

A^  Reserve     Officers     Association     of     the      Uon,  1200  18th  Street  NWWMhlnStonDC 

llted  States,  a.^il?  nnnnA/.t.i,.ii«L  Av.r^,..  xtim  «wr..  WMning^on.  jj.  u. 

A.  Maitflce  Roeenblatt,  211  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  NaUonal  Counsel  Aseoclatea.  211  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 


A.  Robert  M .  Ruddlek.  788  Shoreham  Bulld- 
-    ing.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United    Air   Llnee,    8960   South*"  Cicero 
Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy.  902  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron. 
Ohio. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Poet  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $630.    E.  (9)  $146.37. 

A.  Horace  Russell.  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  ni 

D.  (6)  $481.25.     E.  (9)  $126.79. 

A.  M.  O.  Ryan,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association.  221  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $348.05. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan.  Room  303,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  Room  303.  1029 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D    C 

D.   (6)  $2,968.18.     E.   (9)  $60. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzeteln.  608  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Associated  Business  Publications.  205 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y 

D.   (8)  $3,000.     B.   (9)  $396.52. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln.  606  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Smaller  Magazines  Foetal  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  975.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 

D.    (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $30.73. 

A.  Kimball  Sanborn.  4000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Boston  ti  Maine  Railroad.  Boston.  Maff^r 
D.   (6)  $1,166.66.     E.   (9)  $1,231.40. 

A.  L.  R.  Sanford,  21  West  Street,  New  York 
N.  Y. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Coimcll  of  America  21 
West  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Harrison  Sasscer,  1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States.  1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.  C.  , 

D.    (6)  $161.40.      ^^ 

A.  Satterlee.  Warfleld  tt  Stephens.  460  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  3  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

<      D.    (6)  $360.     X.   (9)  $45.29. 

A.  O.  H.  Saunders.  1616  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Retired  Offloers  Association.  1616  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $1,350.  \ 

A.  Schoene  &  Kramer.  1625  K  Street  NW  ■ 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
401  Third  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Ed  D.  Schorr.  SS  North  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Coal  Association,  209  Hoge 
Building.  St.  ClalrsviUe.  Ohio. 
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A.  J.  A.  Schwab.  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  RaUroad  Co.,  6  Pcnn 
Center  Plasa,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Seaboard  &  Western  Airlines,  Inc.,   80 
Broad  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
E.    (9)    $280. 

A.  Durward  Seals.  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Hollis  M.  Seavey.  532  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS).  532  Shoreham  Building.  Washlne- 
ton.  D.  C.  o  6 

A.  Harry  See.  401  Third  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
E.   (9)    $18.45. 

A.  Fred  G.  Selg.  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
TransporUtlon  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.    E.   (9)   $53. 

A.  Alvln  Shapiro,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute 
Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $189.01. 

A.  Sharp  &  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Plywood 
Group,  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, New  York,  N.  Y.;  and  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Hardwood  Plywood  Users.  Washine- 
ton,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $3,750.36.       • 

A.  Sharp  h  Bogan.  1108  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Scandinavian  Pur  Farm  Organizations 
D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Plywood 
Group.  National  Council  of  American  Import- 
ers, New  York.  N.  Y.;  and  American  Associa- 
tion of  Hardwood  Plywood  Users.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp.  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Scandinavian  Fur  Farm  OrgnniEatlons. 

A.  A.  Bffannlng  Shaw.  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brown  ft  Lund,  1835 1  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $759.05, 

A.  Leander  I.  Shelley,  808' Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  T. 

B.  American  Association  of  Port  Author- 
itlea.  Inc..  Washington.  D.  C.  and  Airport 
Operators  OouncU,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (8)  $1,240^8.    E.  (9)  $1,178.19. 


A.  Laiffence  P.  Sherfy.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  BuUd- 
tog,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  Richard  C.  Shlpman,  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooper- 
ative Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $645.60. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle.  801  International 
Building,  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo 

D.   (6)    $2,958.33.     E.   (9)    $438.37. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  Hi. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder-jtlon 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)   $625. 

A.  Silver  Users  AssociaUon,  1612  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $779.81. 

A.  Leonard  L.  Sllversteln,  1100  Bowen 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Afsociation  of  Women's  and 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen,  Inc.,  AtlanU, 
Ga. 

A.  Six     Agency     ConMnittee.     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.   (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $4,176.99. 


Pennsylvania 


A.  C.  K.  Schwab.  Box  29.  KeUogg.  Idaho. 

B.  Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Committee,  Room 
1102,  Ring  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  O. 

D.    (6)    $3,730.    «.   (9)    $5,730. 


A.  Bruce  K.  Shepherd,  488  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.  T. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


A.  Stephen      Slipher.      812 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League 
22 1  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.    (6)  $1,687.50.     E.  (9)  $57.10. 

A.  Elizabeth    A.    Smart,    144    Constitution 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston 
111. 

D.  (6)  $606.12.     E.  (9)  $162.04. 

A.  T.  W.  SmUey,  Room  807.  136  Bast  11th 
Place.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Illinois     Railroad     Association.     Room 
1526,  33  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  UL 

E.  (9)  $986.48. 

A.  Fred  Smith  &  Co.,  Inc.,  588  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Edward  Malllnckrodt.  16  Westmoreland 
Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.   (6)  $9,203.34. 

A.  Harold  Arden  Smith,  605  West  Olympic 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  225 
Bush  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  James  B.  Smith.  719  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building,  Cmaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  AssociaUon,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.   (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Lloyd  W.  Smith,  418  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Co..  647  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
111.,  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  176  East 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.  (8)   $4,367. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  435  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American   Mutual   Insurance   Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m. 
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A.  Lyle    O.    Snader.    944    TransportAtlon 
Building.  Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 

D.   (6)    1713.48.     E.   (0)    »639.68. 

A.  Bdward   P.   Snyder,    104    C   Street   NE., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 104  C  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $1,282.02.    E.   (9)  $3.06. 


A.  J.  D.  Snyder,  Room  1150,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  IlllnolB  Railroad  Association.  Room  1526, 
33  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    «825. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Room  812,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    •2,137.50.      E.    (9)    $2,186.75. 


A.  Marvin   J.   Sonosky,    1028   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,187.25. 

A.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council,  1103 
Stahlman  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)   $15,726.64.     E.   (9)    $24,316.88. 

A.  W.  W.  Spear,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $408.40. 


A.  Lyndon  Spencer,  305  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Howard  M.   Starling.    837    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Com- 
panies, 60  John  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $6.50. 

A.  Mrs.  C.  A.  L.  Stephens,  Post  Office  Box 
6234,  Northwest  Station,  Washington,  J).  C. 


A.  Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

O.  (6)  $240.    E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Herman    Sternstein.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  O.    David    Zimring,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America,  503  Wellington  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Stevenson,    Paul,   Rifkind,   Wharton   & 
Garrison,  J 614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Ampex  Corp.,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 


A.  Stevenson,  Paul,  Rifkind,  Wharton  & 
Garrison,  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

B.  N.  R.  Caine  and  Co.,  40  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

K.  (9)  $21.85. 

A.  Stevenson,  Paul,  Rifkind,  Whartdh  8t 
Garrison,  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

B.  Howard  F.  Knlpp,  3401  South  Hanover 
Street.  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $14.04. 


A.  Stevenson,  Paul,  Rifkind.  Wharton  & 
Garrison.  1614  I  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.   C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Taxa- 
tion, The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $65.f>7. 

A.  Charles  T.  Stewart,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  £kjuth  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
111. 

D.  (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Erskine  Stewart.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  on  Business  Mall.  Inc., 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $62.86. 

A.  Edwin  L.  Stoll,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
lU. 

D.    (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Stone,  821  15th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Local  1,  AF8CMK.  AFL-CIO.  333  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦ 

A.  W.  S.  Story,  1729  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $1.26. 

A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr..  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street.  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

D.  (6)    $1,250. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  610  Wire  Building. 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

£.   (9)    $55.20. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  816  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  America's  Wage  Earners  Protective  Con- 
ference, 815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $l,(il5.38. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.   C. 

B.  International  Printing  Trades  Associa- 
tion, Box  728,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)  $625. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Nation-Wide  Committee  of  Industry, 
Agriculture,  and  Labor  on  Import-Export 
Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $5,416.66. 

A.  William  A.  Strlngfellow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street,  BethefKla,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  829  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

£.   (9)    $9. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)    $950.     E.   (9)   $218.06. 

A.  William  L.  Sturdevant.  Jr.,  8300  Bur- 
dette  Road,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates,  211  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,300. 

■if 


A.  J.  K.  Sturrock.  BoK  2084.  Capitol  Sto> 

tlon,  Austin.  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Water  Conservation  AJMOclatlon, 
Box  2084,  Capitol  Station.  Austin,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.     K.   (9)    $121.84. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  360  Fifth  Avenu«r 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  360  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A.  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  415  Nashville  Trust 
Building.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Power  Building.  Chattanooga.  Tena. 

D.  (6)   $800.    E.   (9)   $373.54. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  CommlttM 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $730.     B.    (0)    $146.74. 

A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National  Fann- 
ers Union).  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  1676  Sherman  8tr«$t, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Edward  D.  Taylor,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Office  Equipment  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute (OEMI),  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Temporary  Conunlttee  on  Taxation  of 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Companies,  Mutual 
of  New  York,  1740  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $64,000.    K.   (0)  $2,041.31. 

A.  Texas  Water  Oonserratlon  Aseodatlofi. 
Box  2084,  Capitol  SUtion,  Austin.  Tex. 
D.   (6)    $11,276.     X.   (9)    $4,706.69. 

A.  Oliver   A.   Thomaa,    138   North   Center 

Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  AaaocUtion,  136  North 
Center  Street.  Reno.  Nev. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.   (0)    $636.51. 

A.  William  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  M4  Trans- 
portation Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  Amertean  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Wa/^lngton,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $180.04.     E.  (9)   $112.30. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thore.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,505.     E.    (0)    $34.41. 

A.  G.  D.  "nighman,  1604  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Disabled  Officers  Association,  1604  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750. 

A.  William  H.  Tlnney.  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn  Cen- 
ter Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  M.  S.Tlsdale,  2356  Alameda  Street.  Val- 
lejo,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $295.     E.    v9)    $337.76. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates.  Inc.,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)   $537. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  1731  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
1731  I  street  NW..  Washlngto  \.  D.  C 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $243.17. 


A.  John  H.  Todd.  1086  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Comprees  and  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1086  Shrine  Build- 
ing, Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  F.  Gerald  Toye.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  General  Bectric  Co.,  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     K.   (0)    $108.16. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Richard  8.  Trlbbe.  1508  Merctaanti  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Buik  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Matt  Triggi,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  klart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,537.50.     E.   (0)  $63.64. 

A.  Olenwood  S.  Troop.  Jr..  812  Pennsyl- 
Tanla  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
231  North  La  SaUe  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   $875.     B.  (0)   $46. 

A.  Paul  T.  TTUltt.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Plant  Pood  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.   (9)    $47.22. 

A.  J.  T.  Trulllnger,  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Olympla,  Wash. 

B.  General  Petroleum  Corp..  612  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Richfield 
Oil  Co..  656  South  Flower  Street.  Loe  Angeles, 
Calif.;  SheU  Oil  Co.,  Shell  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Standard  dl  Company  of 
California,  225  Bush  Street.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  79  New  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Union  Oil 
Company  of  California,  617  West  Seventh 
Street,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Tupper,  154  State  Street,  Au- 
gusta. Maine. 

B.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  North  Sta- 
tion, Boston.  Mass. 

D.  '(6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $23.77. 


A.  The  United  States  lYottlng  AssoelaUon, 
1349  Bast  Broad  Street,  Colimibus,  Ohio. 
D.   (6)   $181,385.02.     X.   (0)  $13,179.80. 

A.  George  J.  VanUnk,  323  South  Main, 
Columbia,  m. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen 
and  Oilers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $976. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Standard  OH  Company  of  California. 
Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $280.    E.  (9)  $93.66. 


A.  Harold  J.  Turner,  Henry  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B.  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway 
Co..  Southern  Pacific  Co..  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Henry  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 


A.  WUllam  S  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Local  No.  30,  Canal  Zone  Pilots,  Post 
Office  Box  601,  Balboa,  C.  Z. 

E.   (9)    $131.04. 

A.  Lewis  H.  Ulman,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C,  and  195  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

A.  United  States  Citizens'  Association,  Box 
354.  Balboa.  C.  Z. 

D.  (6)   $1,626.40.     E.  (9)   $10.77. 

A.  United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  300  West 
Adams  Street.  Clilcago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $5,330.95. 

A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  m. 
E.    (9)   $15,06375. 


A.  R.  K.  Vinson,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washineton.  D.  C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Carl  M.  Walker.  1731  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731    I   Street   NW..   Washington,   D.   C. 

D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $148.85. 

A.  PaiU  H.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $385.     E.  (0)   $3.14. 

A.  Stephen  M.  Walter,  1300  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Thomas  O.  Walters,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Government  Employees'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  1616  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee,  Inc.. 
924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $153.31.     E.   (9)    $1,530.39. 


A.  Donald  D.  Webster,  Boom  233,  Barr 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  Room  233,  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

E.   (9)  $2,060.40. 

A.  E.  E.  Webster,  401  Third  Street  NW.. 
Wachlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Aventie,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.    (6)  $2,450. 

A.  William  E.  Welsh,  897  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.   (9)  $69.10. 

A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House.  Bradenton,  Fla. 

E.  (9)  $621. 

A.  Joseph  T.  West,  401  Third  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Flronen 
and  Englnemen,  318  Keith  BuUdlng,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $540. 

A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
CaHfornia,  2201  F  Street,  Bakersfleld.  Calif. 
D.   (6)   $144.22.     E.   (0)   $8,924.55. 


A.  George   Y.   Wheeler,  n.   1625  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Wherry    Housing    Association,    1737    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $50,988.     E.    (9)    $9,053.06. 


A.  Vincent  T.  Wasllewskl,  1771  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  165  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $952.     E.    (9)    $225.04 

A.  Waterways  Council  Opposed  to  Regula- 
tion Extension.  Room  1610,  21  West  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $13,490.     E.    (9)    $563.44. 

A.  J.  R.  Watson,  Room  No.  1,  ICRR  Pjis- 
senger  Station,  Jackson,  Miss. 

B.  Mississippi  Railroad  Association,  Room 
No.  1,  ICRR  Passenger  Station,  Jackson,  Miss. 

E.  (9)    $1,269.52. 

A.  Watters  St  Donovan,  161  William  Street, 
Nev/  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso- 
ciation, 161  WUllam  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,750. 

A.  William  H.  Webb,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1038  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $1,880.40.     E.   (9)  $375.66. 


A.  Carroll  M.  White,  737  Warner  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Special  Industrial  Radio  Service  Asso- 
ciation, 737  Warner  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Don  White,  Box  337.  Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc.. 
Box  337,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $3,250.     E.   (9)    $1,118.65. 

A.  J.   M.   White. 

B.  Railroads  In  North  Carolina. 

A.  Richard  P.  White,  635  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
635  Southern  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.     E.   (9)   $112.44. 

A.  Whlteford.  Hart,  Carmody  &  WUson,  815 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $1,249.98. 

A.  H.  Leigh  Whltelaw,  80  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  80  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

A.  Warren  E.  Whyte,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)    $1,218.     E.   (9)    $91.44. 

A.  Claude  C.  WUd,  Jr.,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  ft  Gas  Association. 
800  Tulsa  BuUdlng,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.   (6)   $450.     E.     (9)   $50. 
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A.  John  WlUard.  Box   1172,  Helena.  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association.  Helena, 
Mont. 

A.  Franz  O.  Wlllenbucher,  1616  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1616  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

O.   (6)    $2,250. 

A.  Edward  Brown  WlUlams,  411  Washing- 
ton Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation, the  Wyatt  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)^  $2,600. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.   (6)    93,200.     E.    (9)    $477.29. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  17th  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  18  East 
Division  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,568.87.      E.    (9)    $404.83. 


A.  John  J.   Wllaon,   815    15th   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Whlteford,  Hart,  Carmody  St  Wilson,  815 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,249.98. 

A.  W.    E.    Wilson,    1525    Fairfield    Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 


B.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue.  Shieveport,  La.,  and  United  Oas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1625  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port, La. 

A.  W.  P.  Wlmberly,  873  Spring  Street  NW.. 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

B.  The  Pure  Oil  Co.,  35  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Everett  T.  Winter,  1978  Railway  EIx- 
change  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway  Excliange  Build[lng,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.   (6)    $4,125. 

A.  Theodore  Wlprud,  1718  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1713  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Frank  O.  Wollney,  59  East  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  InstltuT-e  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries, 59  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $290.    E.  (9)  $119.84. 

A.  Wood.  King  &  Dawson,  48  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N  Y. 

B.  Committee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
Bank  Participation  In  Pvibllc  Financing,  50 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Harley  Z.  Wooden. 

B.  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $5J>. 


A.  Walter   P.   Woodul,   1828   Bank  of  the 
Southwest  Building.  Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Angelina  &  Neches  River  Railroad  Co., 
Keltys,  Tex.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)    $6,35095.     E.    (9)    $1,093.77. 

A.  Walter  F.  Woodul.  1828  Bank  of  South- 
west Building.  Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  Ac  Refining   Co.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

D.    (6)    $1,287.63.     E.    (9)    $1,091.61. 


A.  Frank  K.  WooUey,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,662.50.     B.    (9)    $72.06. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  regtetraUona  were  submitted  for  the  period  from  July  21.  1958.  to  October  20,  1958,  inclusive. 

r.M  !.?^f:Z;'^ni£°Sl^««^'**^*'*™**°'^  ^  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  Two  Copns  With  th«  SBCSRAmT  or  thb  Sd»at«  akd  Fele  Thkd:  Copiks  With  thi:  Clkrk  of  the  House  of  Rkpkksentatives  : 
This  page  (page  I)  li  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Bbx}w  the  Appbopsiats  Lcrm  o»  Fictna  m  thi  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
•PaELiMiNABT"  Rxporr  ("Reglrtratlon")  :  To  -regUter,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

•  QuA«TEaLT"REPOBT:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  botb  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered M  page  8,  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "e."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


A.  Edward  W.  Wootton,  1100  National 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Donald  A.  Young.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.   C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  Room  502,  1200  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $1,890. 

A.  O.  David  Zlmrlng.  11  South  L«  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  HI.,  and  1001  Ootmectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Amalgamated     Association     of     Street. 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Employe 
of  America,  APL-CIO. 


REPORT 

PUKSUANT  to  FeOEKAL  ReGXTLaTION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 


QUAKTES 


ist 


2d       3d 


4th 


( Mark  one  square  only) 


Note  om  Item  "A".— (a)  Im  Oenekal.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows- 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee".  sUte  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  |such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)    SxPAEATE  Repokts.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

( I )  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  sep«u-ate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Repcn-ts  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employes  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 

OaCANIZATION  OB  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

1.  state  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 

who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  qtiarter.  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefw  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Emploteb. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "Ncyie." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (o)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — {  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) . 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  'Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


Lbgiblative  Intebests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  state  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     interests     have     terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  Hoiise  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.   Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  K  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (ReglstraUon)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amoimt  of  antlcl- 
?,  *^.  «*P«»««?  '^ll  he;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be 
ir  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attemot  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Reptnt  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.-^  •n^aii^t  vo 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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A.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Ck>nference  Studies.  Room  233.  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.  O. 

A.  Arnold,  Fortaa  ft  Porter.  1229  10th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Tuba  Consolidated  Industries.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Marcla  Musicant  Bernstein,  1564  Mount 
Eagle  Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  " 

•  B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waslflngton, 
D.  C. 

A.  Gerhard  D.  Blelcken,  1740  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

A.  Alfred  J.  Bohllnger,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
2  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  T.  A.  Bradshaw,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  C.  Cocke,  821  Oravier  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  Room  233,  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B,  Ohio  Deposit  Guarantee  Fund,  1303 
Filth  Third  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  W.  Coyne,  1501  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

__^  « 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Louis  W.  Dawson,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 

A.  John  H.  Dougherty,  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  O.  C. 

A.  Richard  J.  Halllnan,  20  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Shearman  &  Sterling  ft  Wright,  20  Ex- 
change Place,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  NOel  Hemmendinger.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Edwin  W.  Kaler.  547  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corporation.  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Klausner,  310  Wasdilngton 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Alan  Latman.  210  East  38th  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Effective  De- 
sign Legislation.  Suite  2501,  122  East  42d 
SUeet,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  B.  Luckett,  311  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies.  Room  233.  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  John  E.  Lyle.  707  Wilson  Tower.  Corpus 
Christl.  Tex. 

B.  Shell  OU  Oo^  60  West  60th  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y, 


A.  William  F.  licKcnna.  836  Lincoln  BuUd- 
Ing.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Natlonml  Aasoetation  of  Mutoal  Sarlngs 
Banks.  60  Bast  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.  J. 

A.  George  A.  SCcNulty,  5148  Westminster, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

B.  Mrs.  Clara  Busch  Von  Gontard  Llengme, 
1030  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs. 
Consuelo  Von  Gontad,  Huntlelgh  Village,  St. 
Louis  Covuity,  Mo. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Ampcz  Audio,  Inc.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  Design 

Legislation,  Suite  2501,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  National    Institute    of    Social    Welfare, 
1031  South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  H.  Ladd  Plumley.  1740  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  Room  607,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Rochester  Portland  Cement  Corp.,  361 
Boxart  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A.  Rochester  Portland  Cement  Corp.,  361 
Boxart  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


A.  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Ivanboe  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  274  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Joseph     C.     Swldler.     Nashville     Trust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Power  Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


A.  Walter  G.  Voecks,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

A.  Donald  D.  Webster,  Room  232,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Steamship  Conunittee  on 
Conference  Studies.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Albert  Y.  Woodward,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif. 


A.  Paul  O.  Yager,  916  Investment  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Income  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc.,  294 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  Janiwry  8,  1959 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  Father  of  all  men.  who 
putteth  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats 
and  exalteth  the  humble  and  the  meek, 
without  whom  life  has  no  spiritual 
source,  no  meaning  above  the  dust  on 
which  we  tread,  but  with  whom  there  is 
power  for  the  present  and  hope  for  the 
future;  in  this  day  of  destiny,  we  seek 
Thee  as  our  fathers  have  sought  Thee 
In  every  generation,  when  the  problems 
they  faced  were  as  frowning  heights  be- 
fore their  climbing  feet.  In  this  high 
and  solemn  Chamber  of  debate  and  deci- 
sion, may  the  great  causes  that  concern 


Thy  human  family,  the  selfless  ministries 
that  help  to  heal  the  open  sores  of  the 
world,  gain  the  utter  allegiance  of  our 
labor  and  our  love,  as  we  march  with 
fearless  tread  in  the  gathering  armies  of 
friendship  whose  armor  Is  the  shield  of 
Thy  truth  and  whose  sword  Is  the  invin- 
cible might  of  Thy  love,  against  which 
all  the  spears  of  hate  cannot  ultimately 
prevail.  We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeem- 
er's name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  January  7.  1959.  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brldgee 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

CarroU 

Case.  N  J. 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Chaves 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

El  lender 

Kngla 

Krvln 

Frear 


Fulbright 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Oreen 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Henolngs 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

HnukA 

Humphrey 

Jackaoa 

Janta 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Jordan 

Keatins 

KefauTer 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Langer 

Lauache 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

M&rtln 

McCarthT 

McClellan 

McOee 


McNamar* 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


Mundt 

Murray 

Muskle 

O'MAhoney 

Pastors 

Prouty 

Prozmlrt 

Randolph 

Robertson 

R\mmU 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

SooU 


Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Symington 
Talinadge 
Thurmond 
WUey 

WlUUms.  N  J. 
WlllHuns.  Del. 
Yar  borough 
Young.  N.  Dak. 
Toung.  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nexj- 
berger]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that 
a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  assembled;  that  Honorable 
Sam  Raybitrn,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  had  been  elected  Speak- 
er; and  Ralph  R.  Roberts,  of  Indiana, 
was  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  86th  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RULES 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roU. 
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The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  support  the  motion  of  the  majority 
leader  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  to  amend 
ruleXXn. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  such  support  regardless  of  any  Sen- 
ator's individual  views  on  the  specific 
amefldlment  of  rule  XXn  which  is  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution. 

If  the  resolution  is  made  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate,  each  Senator 
will  be  assured  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
pose whatever  alternative  he  wishes,  and 
to  have  the  Senate  express  its  approval 
or  disapproval  of  such  alternative  by 
majority  vote.  We  are  assured,  by  the 
adoption  of  this  motion,  of  an  immediate 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  more  strict  rule 
of  cloture. 

This  has  been  the  objective  which  some 
Members  have  sought  to  reach  by  an- 
other means,  namely,  by  a  motion  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  adopt  rules. 

I  suggest  to  those  Senators  who  have 
supported  such  a  motion  in  the  past  and 
those  who  were  prepared  to  support  it 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  that 
this  objective — an  opportimity  to  adopt 
a  new  cloture  rule  by  majority  vote — 
is  achieved  just  as  surely  by  the  adoption 
of  the  motion  of  the  majority  leader  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  amend- 
ment of  rule  XXn. 

Not  only  is  our  objective  served  by 
support  of  the  motion  of  the  majority 
leader,  but  we  avoid  what  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve are  the  very  grave  dangers  involved 
in  the  motion  to  consider  the  entire  body 
of  rules.  The  argiiments  of  past  Con- 
gresses are  compelling  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body  but  I  have  con- 
cluded that  this  is  really  a  debate  over 
semantics.  For  most  purposes  the  Senate 
functions,  and  must  function,  as  a  con- 
tinuing body  for  this  is  inherent  in  its 
constitutional  place  in  the  American 
Government.  For  some  piuposes  where 
there  is  Joint  responsibility  with  the 
House  the  Senate  is  not  continuing,  but 
begins  anew  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  yield  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  propoimding  a 
number  of  parliamentary  inquiries. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSFIEIJ}.    With  the  under- 
standing,  of  course,   that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahc»na  does  not  lose  the  floor. 


I  yield. 

I  should  like  to  ask 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  with  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  by 
what  right  he  obtained  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  parliamentary 
Inquiry  is  as  follows:  I  should  like  to 
lead  up  to  the  inquiry  by  saying  tliat  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  Johnson  resolution, 
whida  I  hope  will  very  soon  become  the 
pending  business.  If  It  does  become  the 
pending  business,  will  It  be  In  order  to 
offer  a  substitute  to  it  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  to  be  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  dls- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Case],  the  distiguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and 
other  Senators? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  open  to  amendment  and 
substitution  by  any  action  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  desire  to  take  In  re- 
gard to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wo\ild  be  opposed 
to  such  a  substitute  proposal.  However, 
If  It  is  offered  on  that  basis,  theni  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  we  would  vote, 
first,  on  the  Douglas-Javits-Case-Hum- 
phrey  proposal.    Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  an  amend- 
ment or  substitute  is  offered,  such 
amendment  or  substitute  would  come 
before  the  Senate  first. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Therefore  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  a  chance  to  work  Its 
will,  on  a  clear-cut  division  of  votes,  first 
on  the  bipartisan  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  York.    Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen- 
ate so  desires,  it  may  so  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  Senators  desire 
a  yea-and-nay  vote,  all  they  have  to  do 
Is  to  ask  for  It,  and  they  will  receive  It. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Referring  to  the 
Anderson  resolution,  which  I  am  also 
opposing,  could  that  be  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute or  as  an  amendment  to  either 
the  Douglas  or  Johnson  resolution? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  could  be 
offered  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  that  basis,  Mr. 
President,  we  could  come  to  a  clear-cut 
vote  on  that  issue,  if  the  Senate  so  de- 
sired. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So,  according  to 
the  responses  to  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiries which  have  been  raised.  It  would 
be  possible  to  act  on  the  Anderson  reso- 
lution by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  and  on  the 
Douglas-Humphrey-Javlts-Case  resolu- 
tion on  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  before  voting 
on  the  Johnson  proposal,  which,  al- 
though it  was  offered  first,  might  well  be 
considered  last.    Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.    MANSFIEUD.    Does    the    Chair 
wish  me  to  restate  my  Inquiry? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of  the 
rulings  or  the  advisory  opinions  stated 
by  the  Chair,  ft  would  be  possible,  by  a 
clear-cut  yea-and-nay-vote,  to  vote  on 
the  Anderson  proposal,  and  thereby  say 
that  the  Senate  Is  or  is  not  a  continuing 
body.  If  the  Anderson  proposal  is  agreed 
to  it  will  mean  that  the  Senate  has  the 
right  to  make  its  own  rules  with  the  con- 
vening of  each  session.    Is  that  correct '' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  ques- 
tion could  come  before  the  Senate  by  a 
motion  to  lay  aside  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  John- 
son], and  then  to  propose  the  Ander- 
son resolution  to  the  Senate, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  must  beg  to 
differ  with  the  Chair,  on  the  basis  of 
the  opinions  he  has  already  rendered. 
The  postulate  I  raised  was  that  if  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson]  were  made  the  pending 
business — because,  after  all,  it  was  of- 
fered first — then  would  it  be  possible 
to  offer  as  a  substitute  the  Douglas- 
Humphrey-Case  of  New  Jersey-Javits 
resolution?  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the  Chair  answered  in  the 
aflarmatlve. 

My  next  postulate  was  that  If  the  res- 
olution proposed  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  fr<Mn  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] were  offered,  could  it  be  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  or  as  an  amendment 
to  either  the  Douglas  resolution  or  the 
Johnson  of  Texas  resolution?  Again,  I 
believe  the  Chair  answered  in  the  afiKrm- 
atlve. 

What  I  am  trying  to  have  made  clear 
is  this:  There  has  been  talk  of  hijack- 
ing and  blackjacking  because  the  ma- 
jority leader,  by  reason  of  his  position, 
was  recognized  first  yestei-day  and  sub- 
mitted a  resolution.  As  I  understand 
the  rulings  of  the  Chair,  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
yea  or  nay  on  the  Anderson  proposal, 
on  the  Douglas  proposal,  and  on  the 
Johnson  of  Texas  proposal.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

The  Vice  president.  The  sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  to  all  three  of 
the  resolutions,  we  can  express  our  will, 
we  can  make  our  choice  known,  and  we 
can  make  the  record  clear,  so  far  as  we 
as  individual  Senators  are  concerned. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  f rc«n  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Under  the  same 
condition  on  which  I  yielded  to  the  as- 
sistant Democratic  leader,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  ask  imder 
what  rule  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
obtained  the  floor.  Is  the  Senate  oper- 
ating in  the  morning  hour?  Is  there 
any  business  pending  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  sought  and  re- 
ceived recognition  from  the  Chair  and 
was  proceeding  under  that  recognition. 

Mr.   ANDERSON.    Then  is  recogni- 
tion open  to  any  Senator  who  may  rise? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Yes. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
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Mr.  MONRONET.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHS.  Haying  in  mind  the 
answers  given  by  the  Chair  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  to  the  effect  that  the 
Senate  wUl  have  the  right  to  pass  Its 
judgment  on  each  of  the  Issues  raised,  I 
now  ask  this  question:  By  what  number 
of  votes  would  a  measure  be  carried  if  the 
procedure  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  were  carried  out?  Would  It  be 
by  a  majority  vote  or  a  two-thirds  vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Chair 
correctly  understands  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  adoption  of  a 
motion  to  lay  aside  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  or  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  rules  would  be  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  proposal  of  the  foinr  Senators  previ- 
ously mentioned  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Would  that  proposal  have  to  be 
carried  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sena- 
tors voting,  or  would  its  adoption  require 
a  two-thirds  vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  would  re- 
quire a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  jrleld? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Under  the  same 
conditions  on  which  I  yielded  to  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

In  reference  to  the  parliamentary  In- 
quiries which  were  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansheld],  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Chair  to  rule  XL  of  the  Senate 
rules  of  the  85th  Congress,  the  rules 
which  the  Chair  has  said,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  are  guiding  the  operations  of 
the  Senate  during  this  particular  debate. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
Chair  has  ruled  that  any  amendment 
or  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  Senate  Resolution  5,  submitted 
by  the  majority  leader,  could  be  voted 
upon  without  the  application  of  the  lan- 
guage of  rule  XL  which  provides: 

No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or  amend 
any  riile,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  In 
order,  except  on  1  day's  notice  In  writing, 
specifying  precisely  the  rule  or  part  pro- 
posed to  be  suspended,  modified,  or  amended, 
and  the  purpose  thereof. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson] 
would  not  require  1  day's  notice  under 
rule  XL.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  en- 
tirely new  question  were  presented.  It 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  be 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  rule  yr., 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Chair 
rule,  or  is  the  Chair  of  the  opinion,  that 
an  amendment  In  the  natiu-e  of  a  sub- 
stitute would  fall  beyond  the  precise 
language  of  rule  XL.  and  that  the  re- 
quirement of  the  rule  would  be  satisfied 
by  the  fact  that  Senate  Resolution  5  has 
laid  over  for  1  day? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  sub- 
stitute involved  matters  other  than  the 
two  rules  covered  by  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  it 
would  be  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that 
the  provisions  of  rule  XL  would  apply. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  substitute  ap- 
plied only  to  the  rules  covered  by  the 
resolution  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  rule  XL  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  propoimd 
a  further  Inquiry.  The  Chair  is  familiar 
with  the  general  proposition  which  was 
offered  in  1957,  and  will  again  be  of- 
fered in  this  year,  1959,  by  the  distln- 
giiished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson].  Would  the  language  of  that 
motion  or  amendment  or  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  is 
that  the  Senate  shall  proceed  under  the 
terms  of  article  I,  section  5,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, for  the  purpose  of  providing 
rules 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  adop- 
tion of  new  rules. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  adoption  of 
new  rules.  Is  the  Chair  of  the  opinion 
that  such  language  would  qualify  as 
being  an  amendment  or  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  could 
be  offered  to  Senate  Resolution  5  and  be 
voted  upon  without  the  requirement, 
vmder  rule  XL,  that  it  lie  over  for  1  day? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair,  such  a  proposal  would 
have  to  lie  over  1  day  under  rule  XL. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WiU  the  Chair  be 
so  kind  as  to  elucidate  in  some  detail,  for 
the  edification  of  Senators  who  are 
deeply  Interested  in  the  matter,  the  rea- 
soning by  which  the  Chair  holds  such 
an  opinion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair,  ai  he  has  expressed  it 
both  yesterday  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  continue  from  ses- 
sion to  session  until  the  Senate,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session  indicates  its  will 
to  the  contrary. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  also,  how- 
ever, any  rule  of  the  Senate  adopted  in 
a  prior  Congress,  which  has  the  express 
or  implied  effect  of  restricting  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Senate  to  make 
its  own  rules,  is  inapplicable  when  rules 
are  before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
for  example,  that  subsection  3  of  rule 
XXn  would  fall  in  that  category,  be- 
cause it  has  the  practical  effect,  or  might 
have  the  practical  effect,  of  denying  to 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  its  constitutional 
power  to  work  its  will  with  regard  to  the 
rules  by  which  It  desires  to  be  governed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  the  requirement  that  any 
proposal  to  amend  or  adopt  rvUes  lie  over 
for  a  day.  imder  rule  XL,  would  not  have 
such  an  inhibiting  effect.  Consequently, 
the  Chair  believes  that  rule  XL  is  one 
which  can  properly  apply  in  cozmection 
with  consideration  of  the  rules  by  the 
Senate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Chair  will 
indulge  me  for  an  additional  moment, 
and  with  tbie  cooperation  and  kindness 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  let  me 
say  that  I  ask  these  questions  because  I 
am  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  the  responses  of  the  Chair 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfiklo],  because  I 
miderstood  the  Chair  to  say  in  response 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  Senator  from 


Montana  that  the  Anderson  propond  In 
the  form  of  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
tm-e  of  a  substitute  could  be  offered  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  and  could  be  voted 
either  up  or  down  by  majority  vote  as 
soon  as  the  debate  termiziated  or  as  soon 
as  the  issue  was  called  up  for  action. 

Now  I  understand  from  the  Chair  that 
because  of  the  nature  and  the  funda- 
mental scope  of  the  Anderson  proposal — 
namely,  its  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
article  1,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  adoption  of  entirely  new 
rules — it  would  fall  under  the  proscrip- 
tion of  rule  XL.  and  therefore  would 
have  to  lie  over  for  a  day. 

I  may  be  in  error  in  my  judgment  or 
evaluation  of  this  matter.  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  conflict  here  which  I  believe  it 
proper  to  have  reconciled  at  this  time. 

I  realize  that  our  rights  are  not  being 
cut  off.  and  that  the  Chair  in  his  rulings 
has  protected  the  rights  which  we  be- 
lieve to  l>e  so  fundamental  in  o<mneetlon 
with  the  rule-making  power.  But  some 
of  us  believe  that  a  vote  either  up  or 
down  should  be  taken  as  of  today,  if  de- 
bate can  be  concluded  today. 

The  Chair  now  has  indicated  that  if 
the  proposal  offered  in  1957  were  offered 
now — the  proposal  which  the  Senator 
discussed  with  the  Chair  and  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate — it  would  have 
to  lie  over  for  a  day.  Will  the  Chair 
clarify  this  point  for  my  information? 
There  is  no  argument  on  my  part;  I  am 
interested  In  orderly  procedure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  Anderson  motion  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  would  have  to  Ue  over  for 
a  day  before  it  could  be  considered. 

With  regard  to  the  various  inquiries 
propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Chair  understood  that  the 
Senator  was  referring  to  possible  ques- 
tions which  might  arise  in  connection 
with  consideration  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Chair  to  indicate,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate,  that  the  resolution 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Jornsom] 
has  offered,  and  which  is  open  to  amend- 
ment, provides  the  Senate  with  an  op- 
portimlty  to  work  Its  win  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution  in  any  way  th9 
Senate  may  desire  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chair  did  not 
intend  to  express  the  opinion  that  If  a 
new  proposal,  such  as  the  one  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  suggested, 
were  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  were 
moved  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  It 
would  be  treated  as  an  amendment  and 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  1-day  provi- 
sion under  rule  XL. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  fch'ttifc  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield  to  me  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  permit  me       ■ 

Mr.  MONnoHKr.  Mr.  Prcaident.  I 
yield  first  to  the  distinguished  mmjaritj 
leader,  under  the  same  conditions  under 
which  I  previously  yielded. 
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BCr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  correctly  imderstood  the  in- 
quiry  of   my    able    and   distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Chair  has  ruled  that 
if  the  so-called  Anderson  motion,  which 
was  planned  to  be  made  yesterday,  were 
made  now.  under  rule  XL  it  would  have 
to  follow  the  same  procedure  that  the 
Johnson  resolution  did.  and  would  have 
to  lie  over  for  1  day.    I  wish  to  make 
clear  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  I 
would  not  make  any  objection  or  point 
of  order  which  would  require  it  to  lie  over 
for  1  day.     If  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  desires  to  make  a  motion  to  dis- 
place or  postpone  or  supersede  the  John- 
son proposal  to  amend  rule  XXII  and. 
thereby  broaden  it.  so  as  to  take  in  all 
the  rules,  and  to  have  no  rules  at  all  for 
a  time,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
not  wish  to  be  picayunlsh  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  would  not  make  any  objection. 
Instead,  he  would  agree  to  have  that 
motion  considered;  he  would  even  agree 
to  a  time  certain  to  vote,  if  that  was  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
As  I  have  explained,  I  think,  fully  in 
detail,  the  purpose  of  my  resolution — 
and.  incldentany,  I  explained  it  for  2 
hours   to   the   authors   of  the  various 
resolutions,  the  day  before;  and  yester- 
day morning  I  gave  them  notice  that  I 
anticipated  following  this   procedure — 
Is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  work  its  will  to  amend  rule  XXn  if 
it  desires  to  do  so.    I  am  aware  that  some 
Senators  do  not  want  to  amend  it.    I  am 
aware  that  some  Senators  want  to  amend 
it  so  as  to  have  it  provide  for  majority 
cloture.      My    proposal    is    to    have    it 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the 
imposition  of  cloture  by  the  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing, and  to  make  cloture  apply  to  rule 
changes,  as  well.    But  any  amendment 
to  that  specific  resolution  is  in  order. 
Although  the  Anderson  proposal  Is  not 
in  order,  and  although  the  rules — which 
I  think  are  very  sacred,  and  I  am  glad 
the  Vice  President  has  held  that  they 
apply  today — would  require  that  motion 
to  go  over.  I  certainly  would  have  no 
objection  to  taking  it  up  immediately, 
and.  if  agreeable  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  entering  into 
an  agreement  to  let  the  Senate  express 
its  will  today  on  the  question  of  whether 
to  proceed  to  displace  the  Johnson  at- 
tempt to  amend  rule  XXn  by  a  motion 
which  would  embrace  the  adoption  of  an 
entirely  new  set  of  rules.    If  the  major- 
ity decided  it  wanted  to  go  into  the  rule- 
making business  and  wanted  to  consider 
each  rule  separately  and  to  adopt  a  new 
set  of  rules,  the  Senate  could  work  its 
will. 

So  I  would  not  make  a  point  of  order. 
I  would  not  request  that  the  Anderson 
motion  go  over  a  day.  I  was  sorry  that 
on  yesterday  a  request  was  made  that 
my  resolution  go  over  for  a  day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  under  the 
same  conditions  I  have  previously  stated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

CV 7 


Mr.  President,  I  am  a  little  fearful  that 
a  part  of  the  ruling  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  might  be  misim- 
derstood  if  left  unexplained  at  this  time. 
Therefore.  I  propound  the  following  par- 
liamentary inquiry:  Was  there  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Vice  President 
to  indicate  by  his  rulings  Uiat  the  cus- 
tomary rule  in  regard  to  perfecting 
amendments,  if  offered— namely,  that 
they  be  considered  before  the  consider- 
ation of  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute — would  be  changed?  Was 
there  in  the  mind  of  the  Vice  President, 
when  he  made  his  earlier  rulings,  any 
intention  to  change  that  rule? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  very  properly  made  the 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Perfecting 
amendments  would  have  the  right-of- 
way  over  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Then,  as  I  understand,  the  customary 
procedm-e  in  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
order  of  consideration  of  amendments  of 
various  types  would  prevail;  and  al- 
though it  is,  completely  true  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  other  Senators,  which  is 
an  amendment  m  the  natiire  of  a  substi- 
tute, might  be  voted  upon,  if  offered,  by 
means  of  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  if  such  a 
vote  were  requested  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Senators,  there  was  no  Intention 
in  any  way  to  indicate  that  perfecting 
amendments  would  not  be  voted  upon 
before  that  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Perfecting 
amendments  can  be  offered  at  any  time 
while  the  motion  or  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  would  have  the  right-of-way  m- 
sofar  as  consideration  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Mr.  JAVITS.  and  other 
Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield ;  and,  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  under  the  condi- 
tions previously  stated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  Chair  has  stated  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  has  reiterated  this  morning, 
that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  most  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  applicable 
here  today,  and  therefore  are  conUnu- 
ing.  There  are  other  rules,  to  which 
the  Chair  referred  by  rule  and  by  nimi- 
ber.  as  to  which  the  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  not  applicable,  for 
the  reason  the  Chair  has  stated — 
namely,  that  he  thinks  they  are  un- 
constitutionaL 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Chair  on  what 
rule  or  what  statute  or  what  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  Chair,  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  relies  for  this  attempt  to  exercise 
the  right  to  select  which  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  applicable  and  which  are  not 
ai^llcable.  and  which  are  constitutional 
and  which  are  unconstitutionaL 

The  VICE  PRBSnKNT.  Thie  Chair  Is 
bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  as 
adopted  by  ttie  Senate.  The  Chair  also 
has  a  constitutional  respomstblllty.  The 
Chair  has  indicated  on  several  occasions. 


moreover,  that  while  It  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  that  the  Senate  rules,  in  the 
respects  to  which  the  Chair  has  referred, 
are  not  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
mandate,  it  is  only  the  Chair's  opinion, 
and  that  question,  if  it  is  raised,  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  itself  for  its 
decision. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Chair  arrive 
at  that  conclusion  of  his  right  to  render 
these  advisory  opinions  under  his  con- 
stitutional position  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  or 
in  his  status  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
rendeis  that  opinion  in  his  status  as  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate.  The  Chair 
should  point  out  he  renders  this  opinion 
only  in  response  to  parliamentary  in- 
quiries which  have  been  propounded  by 
various  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  have  been  very 
freely  propounded,  and  the  Chair  has 
freely  answered;  but  can  the  Chair 
point  to  any  precedent  where  any  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate  has  sought  to 
rule  that  any  rule  of  the  Senate  is  im- 
constltutional?  I  realize  precedents  are 
considered  by  some  today  to  t>e  obnox- 
ious. Some  persons  today  consider  it  in- 
delicate to  mention  precedents. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  no  precedent  at  hand,  but  the  Chair 
points  out  that  it  is  very  common  for 
Presiding  Officers  to  indicate  their  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  other  matters.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it.  the  Chair  suggests 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  read  the 
various  briefs  presented  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  on  this  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  labored 
through  a  brief  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Chair,  but  I  foimd  in  the  brief 
nothing  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
give  the  Chair  the  right  to  declare  a  rule 
of  the  Senate  unconstitutional.  Of 
course,  the  Chair  has  a  right  to  construe 
the  rules  and  apply  them;  but  to  strike 
one  down  by  an  advisory  opinion  is.  in 
my  opinion,  something  new. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  allow  the  Chair  to  state  his  posi- 
tion correctly,  the  Chair  has  not  been 
so  presumptuous  as  to  strike  down  a 
rule  of  the  Senate.  The  Chair  has  been 
careful  to  state  that  he  was  expressing 
his  opinion  only  as  to  constitutionality. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  a  rather 
effective  death  of  a  rule  if  the  Chair  were 
convinced  it  was  imconstitutional. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
is  of  the  opinion  that  that  is  true,  but 
the  Chair  has  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
only  within  the  jmlsdictlon  and  discre- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  make  the  decision. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  may  disagree 
with  the  Chair's  opinion,  as  the  Chair 
realizes  he  does.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  certainly  has  every  right  to  ex- 
press that  opinion.  But  the  Chair  be- 
lieves that  when  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
Is  propounded  to  him  he  should  attempt 
to  reqwnd  to  the  Inquiry  as  fully  as  the 
facts  seem  to  require  response  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Senate,  and  Its  conskl- 
eration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  indulge  me  for  one  more 
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moment,  I  may  say  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  free  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cord that  privilege  to  the  member  of  the 
executive  branch  who  presides  over  this 
body;  but  I  have  had  some  question  about 
the  rulings  of  the  Chair  on  rules  of  the 
Senate  which  have  been  developed  in  a 
period  of  more  than  170  years — opinions 
that  some  rules  were  applicable,  and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  some  were  inappli- 
cable. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  Resolution 
5. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  Senate  Resolution  5.  which  was 
read  by  the  legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  subsectlcm  2  of  rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "except  subsec- 
tion 3  of  rule  XXn,",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting." 

SBC.  2.  Subsection  3  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  of  subsection  2  of  this 
rule." 

Sec.  3.  Rule  XXXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting  "l." 
immediately  preceedlng  "At",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
if  he-  will  permit  me  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  resume  my  remarks  following 
the  statement  of  the  majority  leader 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  say  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  motion  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] yesterday,  or  with  respect  to  any 
motion  he  may  intend  to  propose  today, 
which  involves  submitting  to  the  Senate 
the  question  of  whether  it  wants  to  dis- 
place the  Johnson  resolution  and  go  into 
the  question  of  an  entire  new  set  of  rules, 
I  will  be  glad  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  to  consider  that  mo- 
tion today,  without  having  it  lie  over  a 
day  under  rule  XL;  and  I  make  such  a 
request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?   Without  objection 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  ask  the  majority  leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  objected? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  he  has 
reserved  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  hope  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  object.  May  I 
ask  if  the  request  applies  not  only  to 


today,  but  durhig  the  entire  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  or  the  motion 
or  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  means  it 
would  be  in  order  to  discuss  and  debate 
the  question,  and  the  Senate  would  have 
before  it  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  Until  a  vott  is  taken  on 
that  motion,  we  shall  have  it  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  adequate.  I  shall  today  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  that  complies 
with  rule  XL.  I  may  say  the  action  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  may  make  his 
motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  connection  with 
the  reservation  I  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  The  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  has  spoken  a  few  times  about 
the  opening  or  the  beginning  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  terms  of  this  session.  I  ask, 
therefore,  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
whether  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  adopt  rules  will  be  con- 
sidered a  motion  made  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  within  the  words  used  by  the 
Vice  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair,  that  would  be  correct. 
'Mr.  JAVITS.  As  another  parliamen- 
rary  inquiry,  because  I  think  this  was 
the  point  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case],  may  we 
know  whether  the  word  "today."  which 
I  think  was  used  by  the  majority  leader, 
perhaps  inadvertently,  had  been  excised 
from  the  unanimous  consent  request,  so 
that  the  unanimous  consent  request  ap- 
plies to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  has  just  been  called  up  by 
the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  to  take  it  up 
today,  instead  of  having  it  go  over  until 
tomorrow.  That  does  not  mean  that 
when  we  conclude  today  we  shall  con- 
clude deliberations  on  the  resolution. 
We  will  not  conclude  them  until  we  have 
a  vote.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  vote  today. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
if  he  is  prepared  to  join  in  the  hope  I 
have  expressed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  will  say   to   the 
Senator  from  Texas,  he  and  I  both  have 
found  that  the  debate  will  take  quite  a 
little  time,  and  I  am  not  in  control  of  it 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  want  to 
make  clear  that  there  is  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  leader  to  de- 
lay an  expression  of  the  Senate's  judg- 
ment on  this  question. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota   [Mr.  Humphrey] 
with  the  same  understanding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Anderson  resolution.  I  may 
say  that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  proponents  of  a  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable modiflcation  of  the  Senate  rules 
to  delay  action  upon  that  very  important 


proposition.  If  the  Anderson  motion  Is 
made  the  pending  business,  as  has  been 
suggested,  very  cooperatively,  by  the 
majority  leader,  we  will  proceed  to  good, 
constructive  debate,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  issue,  in  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  exercise  its  constitutional  right  to 
adopt  rules. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  ISr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  not  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I>oes  the 
Senator  from  Texas  desire 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
made  the  Anderson  motion  the  pending 
business.  I  have  asked  that  It  be  in 
order  to  consider  it.  I  have  not  made 
such  a  request,  because  the  Senator  has 
not  submitted  his  motion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  just  saying 
that  we  should  have  action  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  the  major- 
ity leader  has  proposed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  desire  action  on 
his  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  will  submit  his 
motion.  Has  the  Senator  submitted  his 
motion? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  submit  his  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  yielded  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
the  completion  of  his  unanimous- 
consent  request,  which  Is  pending. 
After  action  on  that  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  one  question  about  the  contents 
of  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Since  I  have 
yielded  to  the  majority  leader,  I  beUeve 
it  should  be  an  inquiry  of  the  majority 
leader,  in  the  time  I  yielded  to  him 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  listening  to  what 
has  been  said  about  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  unani- 
mous consent,  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
that  proposal  would  give  carte  blabche 
authority  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  introduce  whatever  he  might 
see  fit  or,  rather,  would  give  consent  to 
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the  Senator  to  submit  his  proposed  mo- 
tion solely  as  a  substitute  for  the  reso- 
lution which  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
clarify  that  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  that  earlier  In  the  day, 
while  a  quonmi  caU  was  proceeding,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Akdkr- 
soNl,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RussKLLl,  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
[Mr.  HmcPEDtrrl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  met  with  the  Vice  President  and 
discussed  various  parliamentary  courses. 
At  that  time  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  de- 
sired to  move  to  displace  the  Johns  3n 
resolution,  and  that  the  motion  would 
contain  language  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  having  the  Senate  proceed  to 
adopt  new  rules.  I  did  not  read  the  lan- 
guage, but  the  Senator  changed  it  some- 
what at  the  desk. 

The  first  suggestion.  I  think,  called 
for  postponing  the  Johnson  resolution. 
The  second  called  for  a  substitute.  I  do 
not  have  the  prop<wed  language  of  the 
distingtilshed  author. 

All  I  desire  to  make  clear  is  that  I  do 
not  want  to  invoke  nile  XL  and  further 
delay  this  matter.  I  am  willing  to  have 
the  Senator  submit  his  motion,  and  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  propound  my  request. 
Then  the  motion  can  speak  for  itself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
submitting  his  motion? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHKKT]  was  In  error  in  his  statement 
a  while  ago.  but  I  do  not  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  think  we 
did  not  have  the  understanding  which 
he  expressed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  what  sUtement 
does  the  Senator  refer? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit the  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  clerk  will  read  the  motion. 

The  C^KF  Clxkk.  Mr.  Ahdebsoh 
moves  "that  the  Senate,  in  accordance 
with  article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  declares  that  'each  House  may 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings' 
now  proceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  86th  Congress." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  now  state  his  unanlmous-con- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Anderson  motion  reads : 

I  move  that  the  Senate,  In  aooordance 
with  article  I,  aectlon  fi  of  the  Constitution 
which  declare*  that  "•  •  •  each  House  may 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings  •  •  •" 
now  proceed  to  the  immediate  oonalderatlon 
of  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  Senate  of 
the  86th  Congnm. 

It  Is  the  ruling  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
that  we  cannot  consider  the  motion  until 
it  has  lain  over  1  day,  under  rule  vr. 
Is  that  not  true? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  VerywelL  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing tlie  provisions  of  rule  XL.  It 
may  be  in  order  to  consider  this  motion 


as  a  substitute  for  the  Johnson  resolu- 
tion. If  adopted,  of  course,  it  would  dis- 
place the  Johnson  resolution  and  prolong 
debate  even  further,  in  my  opinion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  Without  ob- 
jection, the  unanimous-consent  request 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dnucsxir] 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  good  opportunity  to  clarify 
for  the  Senate  a  matter  which  was  dis- 
cussed yesterday  and  also  today.  It  was 
referred  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  today,  and 
was  referred  to  3resterday,  as  recorded 
in  colmnn  3  on  page  9  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rkoosd  for  January  7,  1959. 

The  language  to  which  I  refer,  Mr. 
President,  quoting  now  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oeorgia,  is: 

The  CThalr  hae  made  a  great  many  nilings. 
including  the  one  In  1957  which  declared 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  unconstitutional. 
Of  course,  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Chair  waa  a  member  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  who  was  given 
the  duty  of  presiding  over  a  parliamentary 
body;  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  tliat  the  Chair  exercised  judicial  pow- 
ers, and  oould  declare  a  rule  of  the  Senate 
unconstitutional.  But  I  assume  that  If  that 
were  done,  the  Senate  might,  on  an  appeal, 
have  a  right  to  pass  on  that  issue. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
particularly  to  the  word  "declare,"  which 
appears  in  the  paragraph  twice.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
has  declared  any  rule  of  the  Senate  to 
be  unconstitutional.  So  far  as  I  re- 
call— and  I  went  back  to  the  earlier 
opinion  of  January  4.  1957— the  Presid- 
ing Officer  has  always  been  very  circimi- 
spect  and  very  meticulous  in  apprising 
the  Senate  of  the  fact  that  he  was  only 
expressing  an  opinion  and  that  wherever 
a  constitutional  issue  was  involved  it  had 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

The  long  ruling  to  which  I  refer  was 
given  on  the  4th  of  January  1957.  It 
came  about  as  a  result  of  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  which  was  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HtTXPHREY].  It  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  103, 
part  1,  page  178.  I  do  not  believe  I 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  ruling  by  lift- 
ing two  paragraphs  from  its  context. 
At  that  time,  as  a  part  of  the  ruling,  the 
Presiding  Officer  said — and  I  believe  this 
is  an  appropriate  place  to  insert  it  as  a 
part  of  these  proceedings — ^what  I  now 
quote  from  the  ruling  at  that  time: 

It  la  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  while 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  continued 
from  one  Coo«reaa  to  another,  the  right  of  a 
current  majority  of  the  Senate  at  the  b»- 
gliuxlng  of  a  new  Congresa  to  adopt  its  own 
rules,  stemming  as  it  does  from  the  Con- 
stitution Itself,  cannot  be  restricted  or  limit- 


ed bj  rules  adopted  try  m  niAjorlty  ot  the 
Senate  In  a  previous  Congress. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chair  was  very  careful  to  say,  "It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair."  The  Chair  made 
no  declaration.  The  Chair  made  no  cat- 
egorical pronouncement.  The  Chair 
made  no  endeavor  to  take  upon  himself 
Jurisdiction  and  authority  to  strike  down 
any  rule  of  the  Senate.  He  was  only  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  as  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer. In  that  opinion,  the  Chair  con- 
tinued: 

Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  In  a 
previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed  or 
practical  effect  of  denying  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  in  a  new  Congress  the  right  to 
adopt  the  relies  imder  which  It  desires  to  pro- 
ceed is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  uncon- 
stitutional. It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  section  3  of  rule  22  In  practice 
has  such  an  effect. 

That  has  been  the  nub  of  the  contro- 
versy  all  along.  It  has  been  section  3  of 
rule  XXn,  under  which  cloture  oould  not 
be  applied  with,  respect  to  a  rule  change. 
The  Chair  merely  stated  his  opinion.  He 
did  not  strike  down  that  section.  Obvi- 
ously he  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum  as 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate.  That 
duty  is  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  not  discretionary.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  be  the  Presiding  C^Iieer  of  the 
Senate. 

Shall  he  give  only  a  limited  opinion  in 
response  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Shall  he  withhold  what  is  necessary  for 
a  proper  judgment  by  the  S«iate  when  it 
passes  upon  a  constitutional  question? 

In  the  same  opinion  in  1957  the  Chair 
finally  simimarized  what  he  had  to  say 
in  this  language: 

In  summary,  until  the  Senate  at  the  initia- 
tion of  a  new  Congress  expresses  its  wUl  oth- 
erwise, the  rules  In  effect  In  the  previous 
Congress,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  re- 
main In  effect,  with  the  exception  that  the 
Senate  should  not  be  bound  by  any  provi- 
sion in  those  previous  rules  which  denies  the 
memberslilp  of  the  Senate  the  power  to  ex- 
ercise Its  constitutional  right  to  make  Its 
own  rules. 

There  was  no  declaration.  There  was 
no  effort  on  the  pcut  of  the  Chair  to  im- 
pose his  will  with  respect  to  the  rules  as 
such.  I  have  known  no  occasion  during 
the  time  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  when  a  oonstltuUcmal  issue  was 
raised,  when  the  Chair  did  not  make  It 
abundantly  clear  to  the  Senate  that  the 
decision  on  a  constitutional  question  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Senate  itself.  But 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Chair  should 
not  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality or  unconstitutionality  of 
some  section  of  the  rule?  His  opinion  is 
not  binding  upon  any  Member  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  directory.  It  is  hardly 
advisory,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  ex- 
presses only  the  opinion  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  and  nothing  more.  But  I  think 
he  would  be  rather  recreant  in  his  duty 
to  the  Senate  if  he  did  not,  upon  the 
basis  of  opportunity  to  examine  the 
precedents,  to  examine  his  oWh  think- 
ing, and  to  draw  upon  his  own  experi- 
ence as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this  body, 
acquaint  the  8«iate  with  his  opinion, 
and  the  basis  for  it.  prior  to  the  time 
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when  a  constitutional  Issue  was  sub- 
mitted for  adjudication  by  the  Senate 
Itself. 

I  believe  that  in  full  justice  to  the 
Chair  this  summary  should  be  included 
in  this  part  of  the  Record,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  that  at  no  time  did  the 
Chair  use  the  word  "declare"  or.  by  im- 
plication or  otherwise,  arrogate  to  him- 
self any  authority  whatsoever  to  declare 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  that 
there  was  an  impaired  rule,  which  was, 
in  truth  and  in  fact,  unconstitutional. 
It  would  be  a  singular  performance  in- 
deed for  the  Presiding  OfiBcer  of  the 
Senate,  who  Is  entrusted  with  this  re- 
sponsibility, not  to  acquaint  the  8enate 
with  his  opinion,  and  then  let  the  Senate 
work  its  will. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRQNEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  under 
the  same  conditions  imder  which  I  have 
yielded  to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  to  discuss  this  question  at 
this  time.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois did  not  think  I  was  unduly  critical 
of  the  Chair.  I  was  very  critical  of  his 
ruling,  with  which  I  disagree,  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  Intend  to  be  critical  of  the 
Chair. 

However,  I  have  certain  rights  and  ob- 
ligations imder  my  oath,  and  I  have  my 
own  opinion  as  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
I  shall  not  hesitate  at  any  time  to  ex- 
press my  opinion,  the  opinion  of  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  how  careful 
and  meticulous  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is,  and  I  always  highly  respect  his 
opinion.  I  know  that  statements  made 
on  the  floor  are  read  in  the  Record,  and 
perhaps  it  is  possible  to  misinterpret 
them  at  times.  However,  the  word 
"declare"  was  used  in  the  statement 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  made  yesterday,  which  I  read 
this  morning  to  refresh  my  memory.  I 
thought  it  would  convey  an  erroneous 
impression,  and  I  thought  the  situation 
should  be  clarified  at  this  time.  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  critical  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  mind  criti- 
cism. I  dislike  to  have  it  come  from 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois; 
but  if  it  comes  from  him,  I  shall  bear  it, 
as  my  portion. 

In  my  opinion,  if  a  court  handed  down 
an  opinion  in  the  express  terms  in  wtiich 
the  Chair  ruled  in  1957,  there  would  be 
no  question  on  earth  but  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  had  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. I  rely  only  on  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
read.  Reading  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  of  1957: 

Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  In 
a  previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  effect  of  denying  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  in  a  new  Congress  the  right  to 
adopt  the  rules  imder  wliich  it  desires  to 
proceed  Is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
unconstitutional. 


If  we  were  to  strike  out  "Chair"  and 
insert  "Court",  it  would  read: 

Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  in  a 
previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  effect  of  denying  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  in  a  new  Congress  the  right 
to  adopt  the  rules  under  which  it  desires 
to  proceed  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
unconstitutional. 

That  would  render  any  act  with  which 
a  court  was  dealing  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional; and  it  would  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  follow  with  the  other  language 
which  the  Senator  read : 

It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that 
section  3  of  rule  XXII  in  practice  has  such 
an  effect. 

If  we  were  to  strike  out  the  word 
"Chair"  and  insert  the  word  "Court"  the 
language  would  read: 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
secti<}n  3  of  rule  XXII  in  practice  has  such 
an  effect. 

Tliat  would  absolutely  strike  down  and 
declare  to  be  unconstitutional  the  sub- 
ject matter  before  the  court.  I  think 
that  is  even  more  evidelat  in  the  summary 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  read: 

In  summary,  until  the  Senate  at  the  Initia- 
tion of  a  new  Congress  expresses  its  wUl 
otherwise,  the  rules  in  effect  in  the  previous 
Congress  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  remain 
in  effect,  with  the  exception  that  the  Senate 
should  not  be  bound  by  any  provision  in 
those  previous  rules  which  denies  the  Mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  the  power  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  right  to  make  its  own  rules. 

Yesterday  I  thanked  the  Chair — and 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  read  that 
expression  in  the  Record — for  his  state- 
ment that  he  would  submit  any  constitu- 
tional issue  to  the  Senate  for  determina- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  split  hairs  over 
technicalities.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  not  go  over  this  subject  time  and 
time  again  by  way  of  parliamentary  in- 
quiries, because  that  issue  is  not  involved 
at  this  time.  But  whenever  an  effort  is 
made  to  have  the  Chair  undertake  to 
declare  rules  of  the  Senate  unconstitu- 
tional, when  I  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously do  not  believe  the  Chair  has  any 
right  even  to  persuade  the  Senate  that 
they  are  unconstitutional,  I  shall  have  to 
objecc. 

I  regretted  that  the  question  was  raised 
yesterday.  I  did  not  raise  it.  I  had  not 
raised  it  since  1957;  but  I  must  say,  in 
all  candor,  that  I  believe  that,  so  far  as 
the  Chair  was  permitted  or  empowered 
to  do  so,  he  did  invalidate  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  a  court 
has  authority  and  Jurisdiction  to  declare 
a  provision  of  law  to  be  unconstitutional. 
That  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  court. 
During  my  term  of  service  in  this  body, 
when  any  question  of  this  kind  has 
arisen.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  oc- 
casion when  the  Chair  did  not  make  It 
abundantly  clear  that  the  question  must 
be  decided  by  the  Senate  itself.„  So  the 
Chair  has  never  arrogated  to  himself  the 
authority  to  determine  the  constitutional 


question  when  a  rule  of  the  Senate  was 
involved.    I  thought  that  was  clear. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Chair  did  say 
that  the  constitutional  Issue  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  However,  I  re- 
call that  in  the  past  a  great  many  ques- 
tions have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
During  the  past  6  years.  In  the  tenure 
of  the  distinguished  Vice  President,  there 
have  been  very  few  parliamentary  con- 
troversies as  to  the  appUcatlon  of  the 
rules  and  the  power  of  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer to  influence  the  course  of  conduct  In 
the  Senate. 

I  will  modify  my  statement  by  saying 
that  the  Chair  declared  that.  In  his 
opinion,  the  rules  of  the  Senate  were  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
been  on  his  feet  for  a  long  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
him  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  be 
very  brief  and  shall  close  my  comment 
with  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  First.  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSBNl  in  expressing  my  very 
high  compliments  to  the  Presiding  OfBcer 
of  the  Senate  for  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  very  able  maimer  in  which  he  is  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate  as  we  consider  the 
very  difficult  procedural  problem  which 
confronts  the  Senate,  I  believe  It  will 
stand  to  his  credit. 

The  _  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
serves  in  that  capacity  by  direction  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  from  that  grant  of  authority  that  he 
derives  his  ruling  power  in  the  Senate. 
As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out,  the  Presiding  Officer  In  1957,  and 
again  in  his  rulings  thus  far  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  has  made  very  clear 
that  In  his  opinion,  as  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  Senate  and  exercising  his 
constitutional  authority,  article  I,  sec- 
tion 5,  of  the  Constitution  means  exactly 
what  it  says,  namely,  that  each  House 
of  Congress  shall  have  authority  to  de- 
cide upon  its  own  rules. 

Therefore,  in  1957.  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  said  that  under  that 
section  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  in 
his  opinion,  the  Senate  had  the  right 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  the  rules  which  It  wishes 
to  have  binding  upon  it  during  that  Con- 
gress. 

He  made  it  clear  also  in  his  ruling  that 
in  his  opinion  certain  sections  of  the 
then  existing  rules  of  the  Senate  were  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
sense  that  they  aimed  at  denying  to  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  the  power  to  de- 
termine its  own  rules.  However,  he  said 
at  that  time,  and  repeated  It  again  in 
meaning  effect  tills  year,  that  the  Issue 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  rules  would  by  him 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  own 
determination.  That  is  a  very  lound 
position  for  him  to  take,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Vice  President  for  taking  that 
position. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  all  this  fencing 
and  lancing  about?    I  believe  the  pro- 
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eedural  record  has  been  made  clear. 
What  confronts  us  now  Is  the  question 
whether  the  Senate  will,  by  exercise  of 
majority  rule  in  carrying  out  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  which  I  insist  was 
clearly  contemplated  by  our  constitu- 
tional fatliers,  except  in  those  particu- 
lars in  which  the  constitutional  fathers 
provided  for  other  than  majority  rule  in 
the  Constitution  itself,  put  itself  in  the 
position  of  invoking  the  basic  majority 
rule  principle  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  adopt  rules  which  shall  bring 
about  an  end  to  filibusters  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  that,  on  the  record,  I  have 
a  right  to  speak  about  filibusters. 
[Laughter.] 

I  have  engaged  In  filibusters.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  the  only  liberal  Senator  who 
has  publicly  confessed  that  he  filibus- 
ters. I  have  done  so  in  the  past,  and 
if  the  present  rule  is  retained,  I  shall 
probably  filibuster  again  in  the  future. 
I  shall  filibuster  on  the  same  principle 
on  which  I  have  filibustered  in  the  past; 
never  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
final  majority  opinion  of  the  Senate 
from  prevailing,  but  filibustering  only 
long  enough  so.  first  of  all,  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  apprised  of  what  is  involved 
In  the  issue.  Sometimes  It  is  necessary 
to  speak  at  some  length  in  the  Senate. 
as  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Andesson]  knows,  when,  in 
1954.  we  filibustered  against  the  atomic 
energy  bllL  As  a  result  of  that  fili- 
buster, we  siicceeded  In  adding  certain 
amendments  to  that  bill  which  would 
not  have  been  added  had  we  not  en- 
gaged in  prolonged  debate. 

As  a  result  of  that  filibuster  we  stopped 
a  steamroller  in  the  Senate. 

Second.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
assures  the  Senate  that  he  will  filibuster 
to  stop  a  steamroller  in  order  to  in- 
form the  American  people  as  to  what  is 
involved  in  connection  with  a  substan- 
tive issue  before  the  Senate.  However, 
after  that  time  has  elapsed,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  ought  to  have  the  au- 
thority, under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  end  debate. 

That  is  why  I  have  alwajrs  started  a 
filibuster  by  offering  the  Morse  anti- 
fihbuster  resolution.  Under  that  reso- 
lution the  Senate  would  lay  aside  the 
pending  business  until  the  Morse  anti- 
filibuster  resolution  had  been  adopted, 
and  that  resolution  provides  that  a  ma- 
jority shall  be  able  to  close  debate. 
That  is  why  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Doug- 
las-Case-Javits  proposal,  because  It  pro- 
vides for  majority  rule. 

After  one  further  observation  I  shall 
close  by  raising  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  problems  facing  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  come  to  grips  with  the 
substance  of  both  the  Johnson  proposal 
and  the  Anderson  proposal.  We  ought 
to  do  it,  not  by  seeking  to  take  advantage 
of  each  other  in  respect  to  any  rule 
which  may  or  may  not  now  be  on  the 
books,  but  with  the  clear  understanding 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  as  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  has  ruled,  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  has  the  authority,  and  ought 
to  be  recognised  as  possessing  the  au- 
thority, to  adopt  rules  for  the  Senate. 


If  a  majority  does  not  wish  to  change 
the  rules,  as  the  Presiding  Officer  has 
made  clear,  nothing  has  been  held  thus 
far  which  would  deny  the  majority  the 
right  to  refuse  to  change  the  rules.  If  it 
wished  to  change  the  rules  so  as  to  re- 
quire a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  to  invoke  cloture,  three- 
fifths,  or  any  other  arithmetical  formula, 
It  should  have  the  pOwer  to  do  so.  This 
the  Presiding  Officer  has  made  clear,  and 
I  commend  him  for  it. 

I  now  state  my  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
If  we  proceed  with  the  Anderson  motion 
today  and  come  to  a  vote  on  it,  can  the 
Anderson  motion  be  disposed  of  by  a 
majority  vote,  or  will  it  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote?  That  is  my  parliamentary 
inquiry  to  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  ques- 
tion would  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
under  the  same  condition,  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  fioor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Preskient.  does  not 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  the  power 
to  alter  any  of  its  rules? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  this  power  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  to  alter  any 
of  its  rules  exist  throughout  tlie  session 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  session? 

The  VICE  PRESIDEarr.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  being  true  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  the  power  to 
change  any  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
at  any  time  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion. I  submit  that  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  Senate  can  alter  rule  XXn,  and 
that  in  substance  rule  xxii  does  not 
deprive  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the 
right  to  exercise  its  constitutional  powers, 
and  that  an  advisory  opinion  or  ruling 
to  the  effect  that  rule  XXn  is  imconsti- 
tutional  merely  glorifies  form  and  cruci- 
fies substance? 

In  other  words,  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  the  power  at  any  time  to  alter 
rule  XXn  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore,  rule  XXn  of  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  annul  the  right  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional powers. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  without 
losing  the  floor,  I  may  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  who  has  been  seek- 
ing the  floor  for  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
(mly  because  I  think  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ehvin  ]  may  lead  us  into  some  confusion. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 


spoken  about  the  power  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  to  change  a  rule  at  any  time. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  doubts  that.  But 
I  propoimd  this  parliamentary  inquiry: 
If  we  go  beyond  the  beginning  of  a 
session,  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  re- 
main in  effect,  as  the  Vice  President  in 
his  opinion  has  said  they  do.  does  not 
that  include,  therefore,  rule  XXn? 
Therefore,  for  the  duration  of  the  ses- 
sion, debate  would  be  under  the  provi- 
sions of  all  of  rule  XXn.  including  para- 
graphs 2  and  3.  But  in  the  view  of  the 
Vice  President,  if  action  were  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  to  change 
the  rules,  would  not  the  Senate  be  pro- 
ceeding according  to  its  right  imder  the 
Constitution  and,  therefore,  not  be  in- 
hibited by  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  rule* 
XXn?  I  make  that  as  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  conduct  its  delibera- 
tions and  its  business  under  the  existing 
rules,  and  by  acquiescence  adopted  those 
rules,  the  Senate  would  be  boimd  by  the 
provisions  of  rule  xxii  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Whereas  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident has  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  with- 
out a  declaration,  as  my  dear  friend,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  made  so 
clear,  if  the  Senate  proceeds  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  the  Senate  would  not  be  in- 
hibited by  those  paragraphs  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  changing  its  own  rules. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
work  its  win  with  regard  to  the  rules  by 
which  it  desires  to  be  governed,  and  that 
that  right  cannot  be  restricted  by  the 
membership  ot  the  Senate  in  one  Con- 
gress imposing  its  will  on  the  member- 
ship of  the  S^iate  in  another  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  has  also  been  made 
clear  this  morning,  as  I  understand,  in  a 
response  by  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Office  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry  of 
mine,  that  the  Anderson  motion  and  the 
Jotinson  of  TexaS  motion  are  both 
within  the  conflnes  of  motions  made  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  correct.  The  Chair 
may  add  one  other  comment.  Once  the 
Senate,  either  by  acquiescence  or  by  ac- 
tion, adopts  its  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Congress,  it  is  boimd  by  those  rules 
for  the  remainder  of  that  Congress. 
This  includes  the  rules  governing 
changes  in  the  rules. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
understand  his  statement  very  clearly. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
great  appreciation  for  the  way  in  which 
the  Chair  has  helped  us  all  in  the  han- 
dling of  this  matter.  I  may  say,  with  all 
deference,  that  he  has  helped  the  country 
by  his  views. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  without  los- 
ing the  floor,  I  may  srield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  yield. 
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Did  I  Tinderstand  the  Vice  President  to 
hold  that  when  new  rules  were  adopted, 
that  would  conclude  the  rulemaking 
power  of  Congress? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  that  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Did  the  Vice 
President  mean  by  his  statement  that 
the  Senate  could  not  amend  today  the 
rules  in  accordance  with  the  Jjhnson 
resolution? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  What  *he 
Chair  intended  to  indicate  was  thpt  the 
Senate,  for  the  remainder  of  a  given 
Congress,  would  be  bound  by  the  rules 
which  it  adopted  at  the  Initiation  of  the 
Congress,  including  the  rule  with  regard 
to  changing  the  rules. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect; but  that  would  not  conclude  the 
nilemaking  power  of  the  Senate.  We 
could  amend  the  rules  as  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  do  now.    Is  not  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  correct.  The  Chair  would 
distinguish  between  the  position  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Con- 
gress and  during  the  Congress.  At  the 
initiation  of  a  Congress,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  that  any  rule  of  the  Senate 
which  inliibits  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  current  membership  of  the  Senate  to 
make  its  rules  would  not  apply.  During 
the  coiurse  of  the  Congress,  after  the 
original  decision  as  to  adoption  of  rules 
has  been  made,  the  Senate  would  be 
bound  by  whatever  rules  it  adopted 
whether  by  acquiescence  or  by  action. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  But  what  I 
wanted  to  have  abundantly  clear  in  the 
record  was  that  if  the  Senate  in  its  wis- 
dom, or  lack  of  wisdom,  should  embark 
on  a  chase  for  a  new  set  of  rules  and 
operate  for  a  period  without  any  rules, 
and  if  when  we  wrote  those  rules  we  in- 
cluded rule  XL  as  it  is  now  written  in 
the  rules,  we  could  always  amend  the 
rules  from  time  to  time  by  a  majority 
vote,  provided  we  got  that  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.»  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  the  Chair,  as  a 
result  of  the  question  asked  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  has  corrected  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  an  inconsistency  between 
the  statement  of  the  Chair  to  me  and  the 
statement  of  the  Chair  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

As  I  understood  the  Chair  to  say  in 
substance,  when  the  Senate  once  adopts 
or  acquiesces  in  rules,  those  rules  remain 
in  force,  but  they  are  subject  to  being 
changed  at  any  time,  in  any  respect,  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Mr.  President    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator^ 
from  Oklahoma  may  yield  to  me  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 
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Mr.  0'MAH0Nir7.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  feel  that  great  clarification  has  been 
brought  about  this  morning  by  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Chair  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  questions  which  are  before  the 
Senate.  Before  asking  the  question 
which  I  have  in  mind,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
shall  read  to  .the  Senate,  so  that  all  may 
hear,  from  sddtlon  5,  article  I.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  article  I  is  the  very 
flrst  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  Is 
the  article  which  deals  with  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
places  all  legislative  power  in  Congr&ss. 

Clauses  2  and  3  of  section  5,  article  I. 
read  as  follows : 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
Its  proceedings,  punish  Its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two-thlrdB,  expel  a  Member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  Its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  parts  &b  may  in 
their  Judgment  require  •ecrecy — 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  the  fact  that  three  rules  of 
procedure  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress  are  laid  down 
here:  First,  that  each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings;  second, 
that,  by  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds, 
either  House  may  expel  a  Member;  and, 
third,  that  each  House — meaning  both 
the  Hoiise  and  the  Senate — shall  keep  a 
journal  of  its  proceedings. 

The  first  clause  Is  permissive;  it  does 
not  say  when  or  where  or  how  the  re- 
spe<;tive  Houses  may  determine  their 
rules. 

The  third  clause  Is  mandatory;  each 
House  shall  keep  a  journal. 

I  understand  that  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  now  is  that  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  its  rules 
is  not  confined  to  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  but  may  apply  at  any  time  during 
the  session.  Is  not  that  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  So  It  is  not  essen- 
tial that  all  of  the  responsibility  of  this 
body  be  laid  aside  for  an  interminable 
period,  merely  to  exercise  the  power  to 
change  the  rules  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session.  There  is  no  constitutional  man- 
date to  that  effect,  is  there? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  with  this  excep- 
tion: The  key  problem  around  which 
this  discussion  has  revolved  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  whether  the  Sen- 
ate can  move  to  bring  a  question  of 
change  of  the  rules  to  a  vote,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  aware.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  Insofar  as 
that  problem  is  concerned,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  the  Senate  can 
proceed  to  adopt  new  rules  or  to  amend 
old  rules  without  being  inhibited  by  any 
previous  rule  which  might  restrict  or 
deny  the  constitutional  right  or  power 
of  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  its  rules. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Presiding  OfBcer  the  fact  that 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  offered  a  resolution  to  modify  and 
amend  an  existing  rule  by  liberalizing  it 


namely  by  making  It  more  difficult  to 
conduct  a  flllbUBter.  by  enabling  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  to 
apply  cloture,  instead  of  requiring  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  constitutional 
membership  of  the  body. 

In  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  on  behalf  of  the 
leadership,  there  is  not  before  the  Sen- 
ate now.  is  there,  anything  which  falls 
within  the  category  Just  now  mentioned 
by  the  Presiding  Officer? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
should  point  out  that  that  question  will 
arise  when  the  Senate  reaches  the  point 
where  it  desires  to  work  its  will  by  com- 
ing to  a  vote  on  the  question  of  the  liber- 
alization of  the  rules. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  BarUett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  5) 
providing  that  a  committee  of  three 
Members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Join  with  a  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  had  been  assembled,  and  that 
Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
make. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Fri- 
day. January  9.  1959,  at  12:30  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Herman  P.  Eberharter,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  thereon. 

The  message  also  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Sid  Simpson,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  trans- 
mitted the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 

The  message  further  communicated  to 
the  Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Hon.  J.  Harry  McGregor,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RULES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  hour  of 
12  o'clock  has  arrived.  The  morning 
hour  is  now  terminated ;  and.  under  the 
precedents,  Resolution  No.  5.  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  yield  to  me,  so  that  at  this  time  I  may 
make  a  motion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  provided  I 
may  do  so  without  losing  the  floor. 
After  yielding  to  the  majorl|y  leader.  I 
desire  to  continue  to  jrield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
Omahoney]. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
JecUon?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  PresI- 
dent,  I  should  like  to  make  a  very  brief 
statement:  When  a  similar  Anderson 
motion  was  before  this  body  In  1953, 
there  was  debate  on  It  for  3  hours 
and  50-odd  minutes.  If  the  motion  I  am 
about  to  make  Is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
will  have  before  it  at  that  time,  under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  request, 
the  present  Anderson  motion.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  No.  5. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeinr  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  notify  the  attach^ 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  minority  that  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  Senate  may  be  able 
to  obtain  a  vote  on  a  motion  which  I 
plan  to  make  after  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak  on  the  Anderson  motion  have 
done  so — ^namely,  a  motion  to  table  that 
motion.  I  expect  to  make  my  motion 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  minority 
leader,  at  some  time  agreeable  to  him. 
either  late  this  afternoon  or  perhaps 
early  In  the  evening.  If  that  course  seems 
to  be  acceptable  to  a  goodly  niunber  of 
our  colleagues. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ttexas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly  we  would 
not  have  any  objection  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement. However.  I  point  out  that 
there  are  so  many  visitors  to  the  Cap- 
itol, from  all  over  the  country,  and  so 
many  functions  have  been  arranged,  that 
certainly  it  would  be  embarrassing  to 
a  great  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  to  others  if  the  session  today  were 
to  continue  to  an  unseemly  hour,  so  that 
they  could  not  attend  these  meetings. 
Therefore,  I  believe  we  should  have  a 
reasonable  understanding  as  to  what  will 
transpire  this  evening,  so  that  Senators 
may  be  able  to  attend  meetings  which 
have  been  arranged  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  shall  con- 
sider that  situation.  However,  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  vote  before  the 
holding  of  the  various  meetings,  because 
this  question  is  a  very  important  one. 
and  we  should  reach  a  decision  on  rule 
XXn.  The  Senate  has  heard  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  theory  for  several  Con- 
gresses. I  believe  that  most  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak  on  this  question  are 
prepared  to  speak,  and  I  am  informed 
that  they  are  prepared  to  speak  at  not 
t3o  great  length.  So.  If  possible.  I  should 
like  to  give  them  an  opportimity  to  speak 
before  I  make  such  a  motion,  perhaps 
late  in  the  evening,  but  not  at  such  an 
hour  as  to  Inconvenience  any  Senator 


who  has  Important  responsibilities  else- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  telk  to  the  var- 
ious proponents  of  this  measure,  because 
all  of  us  imderstand  that  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  is  not  debatable.  But  it 
should  be  imderstood  that  we  do  not 
expect  to  make  such  a  motion  until  Mem- 
bers have  had  an  euiequate  opportunity 
to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MahoneyI,  if 
he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  addressing  an  Inquiry  to  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  with  respect  to  his  ruling, 
after  I  had  read  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Now  calling  his  attention  to  the  text  of 
Senate  Resolution  5.  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  this  body  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  on  behalf  of  him- 
self, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DDtKsxN],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Budges]  .  I  know  that  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer Is  well  aware  of  the  contents  of  the 
resolution— namely,  that  It  deals  with  a 
modification,  a  liberalization  of  subsec- 
tion 2  of  ru-'e  XXIT.  by  striking  out  this 
language  from  the  existing  rule:  "except 
subsection  3  of  rule  XXn." 

That  is  the  language  which,  in  the 
present  rule,  adopted  in  1949,  makes  it 
impossible  to  suppress  a  filibuster  against 
an  amendment  to  a  rule.  The  resolution 
also  strikes  out  the  words  "two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn." 
Thqr  are  the  words  in  the  existing  rule 
XXn  which  require  a  constitutional  two- 
thirds  majority,  that  Is  to  say.  two-thirds 
of  all  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  qual- 
ified. The  resolution  would  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting." 

£k)  that  all  this  resolution  does  is  pro- 
vide a  restraint  upon  the  present  rule 
under  which  filibusters  are  conducted. 

Secticm  2  of  the  resolution  also  pro- 
vides for  striking  out  these  words  from 
subsection  3  of  the  present  rule  xxii- 
"and  of  subsection  (2)  of  this  rule." 

So  that  there  is  no  provision,  under 
the  resolution  now  before  the  Senate, 
which,  in  any  way.  shape,  or  effect, 
strengthens  or  makes  more  rigid  the 
present  rule  permitting  filibusters.  In- 
deed, it  ameliorates  that  rule. 

So  I  ask  the  Presiding  Ofllcer.  as  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  pending  Senate  Resolution 
5  that  involves  a  constitutional  question 
by  which  the  resolution  would  deprive 
a  majority  of  any  right  to  make  the 
rules  of  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's parliamentary  inquiry  relates  to 
what  would  be  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  amending  rules  In  the  event 
Senate  Resolution  5  were  adopted. 
What  the  Chair  has  constantly  referred 
to  is  not  that  situation,  but  the  situa- 
tion imder  which  Senate  Resolution  5 


would  have  to  be  considered,  which 
means  the  rules  of  the  Senate  currently 
existing,  which  the  Senator  has  very 
properly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
said  permit  an  imlimited  fiUbuster. 
That  is  why  the  Chair  has  Indicated 
his  opinion  that  in  the  consideration  of 
either  Senate  Resolution  5.  if  the  Sen- 
ate decides  to  proceed  along  that  line, 
or  in  the  consideration  of  the  Anderson 
substitute,  If  the  Senate  decides  to  pro- 
ceed along  that  line,  the  provisions  ot 
Senate  nile  xn  to  the  effect  that  un- 
limited debate  on  a  change  in  the  rules 
is  permitted  is  not  binding. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Does  it  not  also 
follow  that  if  Senate  Resolution  6  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
unlimited  filibuster  imder  the  present 
rules,  to  which  the  Chair  has  Just  re- 
ferred? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  of  course,  is  not  only 
an  authority  on  constitutional  law,  but 
an  authority  on  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  Chair  is  well  aware,  the  Sen- 
ator will  recognize  that  is  not  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  The  Senator  is  asking 
the  Chair  to  express  an  opinion  on  a  res- 
olution which  may  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate.  The  Chair  feels  that  is  a  sub- 
ject inappropriate  to  be  commented  on 
by  the  Chair.        

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  There  have  been 
several  efforts  during  the  day  to  deter- 
mine what  the  Presiding  Officer  had  in 
mind  when  he  referred  to  the  possiblhty 
that  a  constitutional  question  would  be 
before  the  Senate.  What  I  am  trying 
to  address  to  the  Chair  Is  what  I  conceive 
to  be  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  so  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  know  what 
the  Vice  President  has  in  mind  that 
would  comprise  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion, if  the  resolution  were  acted  upon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  answer  that  question  as  he  pre- 
viously has  done.  A  constitutional  ques- 
tion would  be  presented  if  the  time 
should  come  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate when  action  on  changing  the  rules 
should  seem  unlikely  because  of  ex- 
tended debate.  At  that  point  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  would  have  the  right  to  move  to 
cut  off  debate.  Such  a  motion  woiild 
be  questioned  by  raising  a  point  of  order. 
At  that  point  the  Chair  would  submit  the 
question  to  the  Senate  on  the  ground 
that  a  constitutional  question  had  been 
raised  because  of  the  Chair's  opinion 
that  the  Senate,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  Congress,  has  the  power  to 
make  Its  rules.  That  power,  in  the 
Chair's  opinion,  cannot  be  restricted 
even  by  action  of  the  Senate  itself, 
which  would  be  the  case  where  the  mem- 
ship  of  the  Senate  in  one  Congress  has 
attempted  to  curtail  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate  in 
another  Congress  to  tulopt  its  niles. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  That  the  Senate 
Itself  cannot  restrict  that  power?  Did 
not  the  Presiding  Officer,  only  a  few 
moments  ago,  rule  that  a  majority  may 
change  the  niles,  and  that  it  may  be  done 
at  any  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  referring  to  another 
and  an  entirely  different  subject.  When- 
ever a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  question 
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of  a  change  In  the  rules  Is  taken  by  the 
Senate,  the  question,  of  course,  Is  de- 
cided by  majority  vote;  but  when  we  are 
concerned  as  we  are  here  with  getting 
to  a  vote  on  the  merits — In  other  words, 
cutting  ofT  debate — as  the  Senator  is  well 
aware,  majority  rule  does  not  apply  un- 
der the  present  rules. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Presiding 
Officer,  then,  is  basing  his  answer  to  my 
inquiry,  not  upon  the  assumption  on 
which  I  presented  it — namely,  on  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate — but  on 
something  that  may  possibly  happen,  and 
that  may  never  come  to  pass? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  as  well  as  other  Senators 
have  been  propounding  hypothetical 
questions  of  this  type  throughout  the 
course  of  proceedings  in  the  past  2  days, 
and  the  Chair,  as  he  believes,  consistent 
with  his  responsibilities  as  Presiding 
Officer,  has  been  attempting  to  indicate 
what  he  believes  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation will  be,  so  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  be  guided  by  an  indication 
of  what  action  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  I  recognize  that  fact, 
and  I  applaud  the  diligence  with  which 
the  Presiding  Officer  has  attempted  to 
answer  hypothetical  questions.  I  point 
out  to  him,  however,  that  my  question 
Is  not  a  hypothetical  question;  it  is 
based  on  the  facts  which  are  before  the 
Senate.  I  am  trying  to  determine  if  it 
is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  in  the 
present  realistic  situation,  that  no  con- 
stitutional question  is  raised  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wlU  reiterate  what  he  has  said  previously, 
that  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
Chair  to  Indicate  his  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  That  is  the  question  which 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  put. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  misimderstood  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  do  not  ask  for  his 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  question; 
I  ask  for  his  ruling  on  a  parliamentary 
problem — whether  or  not.  In  his  opinion. 
there  Is  a  constitutional  question  in- 
volved In  Senate  Resolution  5. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  the 
Chair  understood  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming earlier,  he  read  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 5  and  pointed  out  the  language 
which  provides  for  cutting  off  debate  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting.  The  Senator  then  propounded 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  provision  was  one  which  the  Chair 
would  consider  to  be  unconstitutional. 
The  Chair  replied  then,  as  the  Chair 
does  now,  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  the  Chair  to  comment  on  the  merits 
of  a  resolution  which  may  be  before 
the  Senate.  If  the  Senator's  question 
relates  to  that  proposition,  the  Chair 
will  have  to  persist  in  the  statement  he 
previously  made. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  D.akota.  Mr. 
President,  wiU  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming yield  to  me  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  OTilAHONET.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  the 
time  belongs  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa   [Mr.    MONRONEY], 


I  will  yield  the  floor  by  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  5  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  so  that  it  may  be  a 
part  of  the  Record  for  those  who  read 
this  colloquy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  subsection  2  of  rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "except  sub- 
section 3  of  rule  XXII,",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "two-thlrd3  of  the  Senato/s  duly  chosen 
and  sworn"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"two-thirds  of  the  Seriators  present  and  vot- 
ing." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  3  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  of  subsection  2  of  this 
rule." 

Sec.  3.  Rule  XXXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "1." 
Immediately  preceding  "At",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"2.  The  rules  of  the  Sennte  thall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
unlefs  they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules." 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  should  also  like 
to  point  out  that  the  resolution  does  not 
in  any  way  whatsoever  deal  with  legisla- 
tion. It  deals  only 'with  the  power  of 
cloture,  not  with  the  right  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  make  its  rules. 
It  provides  that  cloture  could  no  longer 
be  applied  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
all  duly  qualified  Senators  but  by  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting.  The 
present  rule  exempting  from  cloture 
any  motion  to  amend  the  rules,  thus  per- 
mitting unlimited  filibuster  will  also  be 
killed  by  the  resolution.  Therefore,  this 
is  a  liberal  movement  toward  ending 
filibusters. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  one  other  colleague  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor.  Then  I  should  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent,  to  proceed  for 
about  15  minutes,  to  complete  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  I  may 
be  recognized  under  the  permission  given 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, apropos  of  the  query  propounded 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  should 
hke  to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Chair 
has  consistently  ruled,  both  2  years  ago 
and  this  year,  that  the  Senate  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  determine  its  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress.  My 
question  is.  would  action  upon  Senate 
Resolution  6,  the  Johnson  resolution, 
hquidate  such  rights;  that  Is,  If  Senate 
Resolution  5  were  acted  upon,  either 
agreed  to  or  rejected,  would  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  hold  that  It  constituted  an 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  right  to  con- 
sider revision  of  the  rules? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair  that  would  be  the  case 
The  right  to  which  the  Chair  has  re- 


ferred, and  the  right  which  the  Chair 
believes  cannot  be  restricted  by  rules  of 
the  Senate  adopted  in  a  previous  Con- 
giess.  is  a  constitutional  right  which 
exists  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Con- 
gress. That  right  will  no  longer  exist 
once  the  Senate  has  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  substantive  matters  and 
by  acquiescence — as  it  has  over  the  past 
160  years — has  indicated  its  approval  of 
the  previous  rules  of  the  Senate;  or.  as 
in  this  Instance,  once  the  Senate  acts  on 
a  rules  proposal.  The  Chair  believes 
either  the  Johnson  proposal  or  the 
Anderson  proposal  would  be  in  that 
catecrory. 
Mr.  CAGE  of  South  Dakota.     Is  the 

Presiding  Officer  saying 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  other 
words,  once  the  Senate  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  matter  of  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Congress  and  proceeds 
to  other  business,  after  either  approving 
a  proposal  which  Is  before  it,  or  proceed- 
ing to  lay  that  proposal  on  the  table,  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  is  that  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  which  the  Chair  has  re- 
ferred is  one  which  at  that  point  no 
longer  exists.  But  the  Chair  should 
point  out  that  there  always  exists  In  the 
Sen  *te.  of  course,  the  right  to  proceed  to 
change  the  rules  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  the  session  under  the  rules 
which  the  Senate  itself,  either  by  ac- 
quiescence or  action,  has  adc^ted. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  I>akoU.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  respectfully 
points  out  that  Senate  Resolution  5  deals 
with  only  two  rules;  in  fact,  with  only 
portions  of  two  rules.  If  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  were  to  liquidate 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate, 
the  part  would  be  equal  to  the  whole, 
unless  the  Chair  would  also  hold  that 
any  amendment  to  the  Johnson  resolu- 
tion would  be  in  order  if  It  dealt  with 
rules.  Otherwise,  the  Chair  would  be 
holding  we  could  only  exercise  a  consti- 
tutional right  with  respect  to  one  clause 
in  the  rules  that  we  had  liquidated  our 
right  to  consider  the  rules  as  a  whole. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tht  Chair 
should  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  the  Senate  at  the 
Initiation  of  this  session  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  either  the  Johnson 
resolution  or  the  Anderson  motion.  The 
Senate  by  Its  decision  on  the  matter 
which  will  be  taken  up  later  today, 
through  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  its  will  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole  body  of  rules. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  'DBxas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  that  connection,  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  to  me,  I  should  like  to  add  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent  as  to  the  hour  to  vote  on  this 
matter,  but  I  remind  Senators  again 
that  a  motion  to  table  is  In  order.  We 
do  not  want  to  take  any  Senator  by  sur- 
prise. We  want  aU  Senators  to  be  in- 
formed that  unless  developments  to  the 
contrary  justify  our  cancelling  such  ac- 
tion, we  anticipate  making  a  motion  to 
table  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon. 

After  consultation  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AhdersonI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Dirksen], 
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the  Senator  from  Texas  will  make  such 
a  motion. 

I  have  just  talked  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico;  and  he  anticipates  no 
long  discu£8lon. 

I  do  not  care  to  ask  for  a  unanimous 
consent  agxeement,  because  we  plan  to 
make  a  motion  to  table,  and  such  an 
agreement  Is  not  necessary.  However,  I 
warn  all  Members  that  perhaps  a  mo- 
tion to  table  will  be  made,  If  It  Is  agree- 
able to  the  Sezuitors  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  sometime  between  4  and  6 
o'clock.  I  would  not  want  them  to  be 
Inaccessible  during  that  period. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Did  the 
Senator  say  between  4  and  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Between  4 
and  6  o'clock  today.  It  depends  on  the 
time  the  proponents  want  to  use  In  sup- 
port of  the  proposition. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
about  concluded  liis  address?  L Laugh- 
ter. 1 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  concluded  the  first  para- 
graph of  his  address.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  held  the  floor  for  approxi- 
mately one  and  a  half  hours  and  has 
proceeded  through  one  paragraph.  As  a 
result  of  the  colloquies  and  Interroga- 
tions on  parliamentary  procedure.  I  have 
educated,  illuminated  and  instructed  the 
Senate  more  in  this  subject  by  my  silence 
than  I  have  ever  achieved  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  speech.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  patience  and  understanding.  I  think 
he  has  served  a  very  good  purpose.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  be  able  to  complete 
his  address  some  time  during  the  day. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  brief- 
ly to  go  through  the  material  I  have 
prepared,  and  should  be  happy  to  yield 
at  the  conclusion  for  any  questions.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  completed  his  parlia- 
mentary Inqxilry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  am  sorry  it  was  necessary  to 
interject,  but  I  thought  I  should  serve 
notice  on  the  Senate  that  the  motion  to 
table  will  be  made. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  conclude  by  observing  that  the 
Presiding  Officer's  ruling  would  appar- 
ently say  to  those  who  must  vote  on  this 
matter  this  afternoon  that  If  we  want 
to  amend  any  other  part  of  the  rules 
we  must  vote  against  the  motion  to  table 
the  Anderson  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Certainly 
the  Chair  has  not  made  any  such  ruling 
as  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  understood 
the  Chair  to  say  that  If  the  Senate  were 
to  table  the  Anderson  motion  and  act 
upon  the  Johnson  resolution.  It  would 
have  liquidated  the  constitutional  right 
which  the  Chair  has  said  exists,  to  con- 
sider the  determination  of  our  rules  as 
a  whole. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chatr 
believes  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  perhaps  discussing  a  different 


quesUon  from  that  to  which  the  Chair 
referred.  Tlie  Chair  indicated  that  the 
constitutional  right,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  Is  one  which  accrues  to  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress.  It  must  be 
exercised  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Con- 
gress, and  can  be  exercised  without  re- 
gard to  any  inhibiting  rules  restricting 
that  right  adopted  in  a  previous  Con- 
gress. 

The  Chair  should  point  out,  however, 
that  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  Congress  the  Senate  may  move  to 
amend  its  rules,  but  during  the  course 
of  the  Congress,  the  Senate  would  be 
bound  by  whatever  rules  it  adopted  at 
the  beglruiing  of  a  Congress. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  does  not  mis- 
understand the  position  of  the  Chair  in 
that  respect  at  all.  However,  the  Chair 
has  said  that  if  the  Senate  were  to  table 
the  Anderson  motion  and  then  consider 
the  Johnson  resolution,  it  would  have 
liquidated  the  constitutional  right  to 
consider  the  whole  body  of  rules  at  this 
time.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Let  me  add  this  observation  to  clarify 
the  point:  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota happens  to  believe  that  a  rvQe  of 
germaneness  is  even  more  Important 
than  the  question  of  cloture,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  present  at  this  time, 
while  the  Senate  is  considering  its  right 
to  adopt  rules,  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  dealing  with  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness. The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota does  not  wish  to  be  foreclosed  with 
respect  to  that  right.  Under  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  as  I  understand,  I  shall 
have  to  vote  against  tabling  the  Ander- 
son motion  if  I  wish  to  have  considered 
at  this  time  my  proposal  of  a  rule  of 
germaneness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  John- 
son resolution,  Senate  Resolution  5,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  could, 
through  the  usual  procedures,  move  to 
take  up  his  proposal  relating  to  the  nile 
of  germaneness. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
the  Chair  then  hold  that  if  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  were  to  offer  a  sepa- 
rate resolution  dealing  with  the  rule  of 
germaneness,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
have  the  proposal  considered  at  this  time, 
without  reference  to  committee,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  Johnson  reso- 
lution is  being  considered? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  have  to  pro- 
ceed under  rule  XL. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota yield  to  me  for  a  clarifying  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall 
yield  the  floor  back  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monrowey],  who  yielded 
to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

I  now  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  read  from  the  Congres- 
sional Recobd  for  NovembCT  8.  1954. 
The  repoft  of  the  select  committee  to 
study  censure  charges  in  the  case  in- 
volving the  late  Senator  McCarthy,  of 
Wisconsin,  submitted  its  report  on  No- 
vember 8,  1954.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  the  then  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  Watkins.  the  then  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin].  The  report  contains  the 
following  language 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  familiar  with 
that  language. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  I  may,  I 
should  like  to  complete  my  statement, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator. 

I  read  from  the  Congressional  Record 
for  November  8, 1954 : 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  Is  a  contlnviing 
body  should  require  little  discussion.  This 
has  been  uniformly  recognized  by  history, 
precedent,  and  authority.  While  the  rule 
with  reference  to  the  House,  whose  Members- 
are  elected  aU  for  the  period  of  a  single  Con- 
gress may  be  different,  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tin  vUng  body,  whose  Members  are  elected  for 
a  term  of  6  years,  and  so  divided  Into  classes 
that  the  seats  of  one-third  only  become 
vacant  at  the  end  of  each  Congress.  Senate 
Document  No.  99,  83d  Congress,  ad  sesBlon. 
Congressional  Power  of  Investigation,  page  7. 

As  I  understand  the  Inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  he  says 
that  if  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  to  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  should  prevail,  the  Senate 
would  then  be  precluded  from  amending 
its  rules  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    No. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  now 
have  at  the  desk  a  proposed  amendment 
to  rule  XXTL  We  would  change  rule 
XXn  in  two  respects.  We  would  make 
an  addition  to  rule  xxvn  When  and 
if  we  reach  a  vote  cm  that  question,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  prepared  to  make 
a  suggestion  to  rewrite  rule  XXV  com- 
pletely. 

At  every  session  of  the  Congress  the 
rules  are  amended.  They  are  amended 
with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  our 
committees,  and  the  ratio  of  majority  and 
minority  members.  That  is  usually  done 
by  unanimous  consent.  But  I  ix)int  out 
again  for  the  Record  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  can  rewrite 
the  rules,  each  one  of  them,  all  40  of 
them.  Substitutes  may  be  sulnnitt^  for 
each  of  the  40  rules.  The  Senate  can 
amend  them  in  any  respect  it  may  desire, 
at  any  time  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
shall  so  decide.  I  say  "majority,"  because 
I  was  shocked  to  hear  two  very  able 
Members  say  they  thought  any  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  required  a  two-thirds 
vote.  ^ 

Our  distinguished  forefathers  did  pro- 
vide a  requirement  for  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  expel  a  Senator.  They  provided  for 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  impeach  a  Presi- 
dent.   They  provided  for  a  two-thirds 
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vote  in  other  instances.  But  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  by  majority  vote, 
can  amend  any  of  its  rules  or  rewrite 
all  its  rules. 

I  assvu-e  the  Senate  that  Instead  of  al- 
lowing this  debate  to  go  on  and  on  and 
on.  as  to  whether  we  should  adopt  all 
the  rules  at  one  time,  or  one  at  a  time, 
or  amend  them,  operating  for  days  with- 
out any  rules  at  all,  operating  under 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  or  general  par- 
liamentary practice,  as  some  Senators 
say — and  I  do  not  know  who  would  de- 
termine what  general  parliamentary 
practice  is— if  the  motion  to  table  should 
prevail,  we  could  then  obtain  an  immedi- 
ate vote  on  the  question  of  majority  rule, 
in  the  form  of  the  Humphrey-Douglas- 
Javits  proposal. 

If  the  majority  of  the  Senate  should 
not  agree  to  go  along  with  that  pro- 
posal,  we  could  obtain  a  vote   on   the 
proposal  for  a  three-fifths  vote,  if  any 
Senator  should  care  to  offer  it.   If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  should  not  care  to 
go  along  with  that  proposal,  we  could 
obtain  a  vote  on  Senate  Resolution  5. 
proposed  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides. 
In  any  event,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  remain  here  early  and  late. 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  amend  rule  XXII  in  two  re- 
spects;   and  to  amend  rule  XXXII  in 
another    respect.     The    Senate    cannot 
function  unless  there  is  an  amendment 
to  rule  XXV,  because  after  the  election 
the  percentages  in  the  Senate  changed 
considerably,  and  the  ratio  of  the  par- 
ties   on    committees    will    be    changed 
substantially. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  permit  me 
to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  I  understand 
perfectly  the  statement  he  has  just 
made,  and  I  agree  entirely  with  it.  We 
cannot  proceed  day  by  day,  changing  the 
rules  one  by  one,  if  we  so  desire,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  and  no  Senator,  new  or  old, 
is  denied  the  right  to  suggest  any 
changes  of  any  rule  he  desires. 

However,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case]  understood  the  answer 
of  the  Vice  President  just  as  I  under- 
stood   it.    The   Vice   President,    in   at- 
temptmg  to  answer  my  parliamentary 
inquiry,  stated  that  if  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Texas    on 
behalf  of  both  the  majority  and  minority 
leaderships  should  prevail,  the  Senate 
would  not  thereafter  have  the  constitu- 
tional   right    to    change    its   rules     In 
other  words,  the  Vice  President  is  telling 
us  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
bv  majority  vote,  may  amend  the  Con- 
stitution—a  perfect  absurdity. 

When  he  attempted  to  answer  my  in- 
quirj-  as  to  where  in  the  Constitution 
there  is  any  line  to  indicate  that  a  fail- 
ure of  the  Senate  to  adopt  all  its  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  a  session  would  cut 
off  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  act  he 
could  not  answer.  He  raised  then 'the 
hypothetical  situation  of  what  might 
happen   if   rule  XXn  of   the   present 


Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  were  to  be 
invoked  on  a  filibuster.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  endeavoring  to  liberalize  the 
rule,  to  strike  out  the  exemption  from 
cloture  which  is  granted  by  the  present 
rule,  the  so-called  Wherry  rule,  when 
dealing  with  motions  to  change  the  rules. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing else  also. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  He  is  at- 
tempting also  to  say  that  the  rules  will 
continue  from  one  session  to  another. 
We  know  that  is  the  case  now.  but  we 
have  found  some  very  unusual  and 
unique  positions  being  taken  by  certain 
Members  of  the  Senate.  When  it  serves 
the  purpose  to  censure  a  Senator,  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body  and  then 
our  rules  do  carry  over.  On  such  occa- 
sion we  must  act  imder  those  rules,  we 
adopt  comihittee  reports  and  we  take 
action. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  another 
matter,  and  the  heat  is  on  from  another 
direction,  we  say,  "We  do  not  have  any 
rules  now.  Let  us  not  have  any  rules. 
We  will  proceed  imder  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order,  if  we  can  borrow  a  copy  of  them 
at  the  city  library."    [Laughter.! 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  In  answer  to  my 
parliamentary  inquiry,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  rules  of  the  previous 
Congress  could  not  be  invoked  to  prevent 
a  change  of  a  rule  by  majority  vote.  But 
in  the  next  breath  he  said  that  this  Con- 
gress may  deny  it  the  right  to  change  the 
rule. 

Mr.   J'OHNSON  of   Texas.     I   under- 
» stand  that  to  be  the  position  of  the  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  cannot  possibly 
be  the  parliamentary  rule.  It  cannot 
possibly  be  the  constitutional  rule.  It 
cannot  possibly  be  the  logical  rule.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY]  whether  he  was  not  one  of 
the  leading  Members  in  the  group  of 
Senators  who  worked  upon  the  reorgani- 
zation bill?  ' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  vice  chairman  of  that 
group,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  the  late  Bob  La 
Follette. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  And  the  Senator 
brought  before  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
changed  the  rules,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  most  exten- 
sive changes  in  the  Senate  rules  in  our 
history  were  made  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act.  More  than  half  of  the 
then  standing  committees  were  consoli- 
dated into  those  in  our  present  commit- 
tee structure.  Jurisdictions  were  clearly 
defined.  This  committee  structure  is 
contained  in  rule  XXV.  which  the  An- 
derson amendment  would  nullify,  and 
would  require  that  it  be  considered  de 
novo  at  each  session. 

Mr.    O'MAHONEY.     May    I    ask    the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  when  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  was  passed? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    In  the  summer  of 
1946. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Was  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  was  not  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session. 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Did  anyone  sug- 
gest when  the  Senator  was  working  on 
that  bill  that  he  had  lost  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  amend  the  rules  because 
he  did  not  do  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly ridiculoas  for  anyone  to  assume 
the  Senate  ever  loses  its  right  to  change 
its  rules.  We  have  rules  which  make  it 
possible  for  a  majority  to  work  Its  will  In 
connection  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
on  any  day  of  the  year.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  the  proposals  go  to  th»* 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. It  i.s  our  practice  to  refer  such 
a  pioposal  to  the  committee,  but  the 
rule  merely  provides  that  such  a  resolu- 
tion may  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  there  is  no  paragraph. 
no  section,  no  article,  and  no  clause  In 
the  Constitution  which  denies  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  right  to  change  its  rules  whenever 
it  wishes  to  do  .so? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Rather,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  in  effect  since 
1789,  necessarily  permit  the  Senate  to 
change  its  rules  whenever  the  Senate 
wishes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  ruling  we 
have  heard  here  today,  that  the  Senate 
would  be  constitutionally  prohibited  from 
changing  iUs  rules  if  It  did  not  do  so  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session,  is  not  upheld 
by  any  single  law.  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  know  of  no  au- 
thority that  has  ever  raised  a  shadow  of 
doubt  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  so  anxious  to  hear 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  I  shall  not  at  this  time  an- 
swer the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  In  regard  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
ruling.  I  shall  speak  In  my  own  time 
later.  I  believe  the  Senators  have  com- 
pletely misinterpreted  the  ruling  of  the 
Vice  President,  as  I  shall  show  later. 
Therefore,  I  shall  listen  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  at  this  time  and  discuss 
this  matter  in  my  own  right  when  I  get 
the  floor  later,  and  I  shaU  do  so  at  some 
length. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  deeply  flat- 
tered by  the  statement  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  trust  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  complete  my  remarks  within  20 
or  30  minutes, 

Mr.  President,  in  all  seriousness,  the 
colloquies  and  parliamentary  Inquiries 
which  have  been  going  on  during  the  2 
hours  I  have  held  the  floor  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  education  and 
enlightenment  of  the  Senate  In  connec- 
tion with  this  complex  problem  of  rulea 
and  the  adoption  of  rules.  It  has  been 
highly  instructive  to  the  Senate.  All 
Senators  have  benefited  by  the  inquiries 
addressed  to  the  Chair.  They  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  expressions  by  au- 
thorities such  as  the  Senator  from  Oeor- 
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gia  [liCr.  RxmsKLL],  the  Senator*  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Moasxl.  and  many  other 
Senators,  on  the  interpretation  of  Uie 
rules. 

However.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  im- 
portant thing— and  It  speaks  more  elo- 
quently than  anjrthlng  I  could  ever  say 
on  the  subject — ^Is  that  the  enl^hten- 
ment  of  the  Senate  which  has  resulted 
was  based  on  the  little  black  book  I  hold 
In  my  hand.  It  is  called  the  Senate 
Manual.'  It  contains  the  40  rules  which 
have  come  down  to  us  after  surviving 
many  periods  of  change.  All  the  an- 
swers which  have  l)een  given  are  in  the 
rule  book.  We  are  able  to  proceed  today 
to  change  the  rules  in  an  orderly  way, 
as  proposed  by  the  Johnson  amendment 
to  change  rule  XXII,  only  because  we 
have  these  rules  in  the  first  place. 

If  the  Anderson  proposal  were  to  sup- 
plant the  Johnson  proposal,  we  would 
have  no  rules  under  which  to  proceed. 
We  would  proceed  de  novo.  There  would 
be  no  Umitatlon  on  debate,  and  any 
Senator  who  had  the  floor  could  hold  it. 
I  say  that  because  there  would  be  no 
rules.  There  would  be  no  rule  that  a 
Senator  must  proceed  in  order,  or  that 
he  must  refrain  from  making  derogatory 
references  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  would  be  flying  blind,  without 
instruments  and  without  any  control 
points  to  check.  Under  the  Anderson 
proposal  we  would  throw  out  the  rule 
book  and  say  that  the  Senate  rules  are 
not  continuing. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  sets  forth  that — 

In  accordance  with  article  I.  section  6  of 
the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  •  •  • 
"each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings"  •  •  •  I  now  move  that  this 
body  take  up  for  ImD.edlate  consideration 
the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  Senate  of  the 
&6th  Congress. 

That  motion  provides  for  the  taking  up 
for  Inunediate  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  rules.  It  does 
not  say  "a  rule"  or  "an  amendment  to 
rule  XXn."  It  is  propased  to  take  up 
the  rule  book,  and  there  would  ttc  no 
rule  which  would  apply.  The  Anderson 
proposal  would  take  us  Into  a  blind  area. 

Our  problem  is  not  a  theoretical  one, 
as  to  whether  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  or  a  noncontinuing  body.  Our 
problem  Is  whether  the  precedent  of  con- 
tinuing the  rules  of  the  Senate  from  one 
Congress  to  another,  unless  they  are 
changed  In  accordance  with  the  rules. 
Is  in  the  public  Interest.  That  Is  what 
the  Senate  must  consider. 

Stated  In  another  way.  our  problem  Is 
whether  it  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
establish  the  precedent.  Let  me  empha- 
size the  word  "precedent"  that  the  Sen- 
ate shall  adopt  new  rules  without  prior 
committee  study,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  Congress.  I  submit  that  to 
establish  such  a  precedent  would  be  a 
great  disservice  to  the  Senate,  to  the 
American  people,  and  perhaps  to  the 
world. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  this  Congress.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  know  the  SenatCMv  who  are 
proposing  that  the  rules  be  changed.  I 
know  the  Senators  who  are  sponsora  of 
the  Anderson  proposaL  They  are  sin* 
cere  in  their  endeavor. 


I  favor  changing  rule  XXII  according 
to  the  Johnson  proposal.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  establishing  a  precedent  of 
adopting  brand  new  rules  every  2  years 
which  would  haunt  the  Senate  in  years 
to  come.  I  know  not  what  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  political  life  will  bring  Into  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  look  with  favor  upon 
the  possibility  of  wrecking  Senate  rules 
which  have  been  passed  down  to  us  since 
1790. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  asked,  Will 
the  Senate  operate  under  Robert's  Rules 
of  Order?  Under  those  rules,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  required  to  move  the  pre- 
vious question.  So  those  who  say  the 
Senate  rules  are  restrictive  will  not  find 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order  to  be  less  so. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  be  foolish  in  the  extreme  to  adopt 
the  Anderson  motion,  not  because  of  the 
fight  over  rule  XXII,  not  because  of  the 
Senators  we  know  and  respect  who 
wish  to  make  these  changes,  but  because 
we  cannot  see,  in  the  future  of  this  great 
Nation,  what  the  position  of  a  future 
Senate  may  be  and  what  purpose  would 
be  served  by  this  precedent  in  the  future. 
We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact — 
and  I  assure  the  Senate  that  it  is  a 
fact — that  the  most  tempting  perma- 
nent target  of  rules  change  is  the  Sen- 
ate's committee  structure.  The  demand 
has  been,  and  will  always  be,  for  more 
and  more  committees.  Not  only  per- 
sonal ambition,  but  more  frequently 
deep  personal  interest  In  particular 
fields,  will  continually  generate  demands 
for  new  committees. 

The  present  committee  structure  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  is  the  result 
of  2  years  of  study  and  hearings  by  the 
joint  committee  on  legislative  reorgani- 
zation, which  culminated  In  the  L^is- 
lative  Reorganization  Act  of  1947. 

When  that  committee  began  its  work 
the  multiplication  of  committees  had 
over  the  years  reached  the  point  of 
at>solute  absurdity.  The  Senate  boasted 
more  than  30  standing  committees,  with 
many  Senators  serving  on  7  or  8.  Their 
development  represented  a  little  known 
variant  of  Parkisons  Law — year  after 
year  there  were  more  and  more  com- 
mittees accomplishing  less  and  less. 
There  was  constant  confusion  and  bick- 
ering over  Jiulsdiction.  No  Senator 
could  possibly  keep  up  with  the  business 
of  more  than  a  few  of  the  committees  on 
which  he  served. 

To  create  a  tempting  opportunity  to 
create  pet  committees  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress  would  all  but  insiu-e 
that  we  would  begin  a  return  to  that 
same  sorry  mess. 

There  will  of  course  be  need  for 
change  In  the  present  committee  system 
to  meet  new  problems  as  they  arise.  An 
excellent  illustration  of  this  occiured  in 
the  last  Congress  with  the  creation  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Sciences.  But  if  such  need  is 
genuine  It  can  witlistand  the  careful 
study  by  the  Ccnunittee  on  Rules,  with 
a  full  hearing  on  the  pros  and  cons. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  con- 
tend that  because  the  House  adopts  Its 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
the  Senate  can  do  the  same.  I  can  (mly 
say,   on  the  basis  of  service  in  both 


bodies,  that  they  are  not  the  same,  and 
that  procedures  which  work  well  in  one 
would  not  work  in  the  other.  I  would 
also  remind  the  Senate  that  even  in  the 
House,  the  practice  has  already  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  new  standing  com- 
mittee before  most  members  knew  what 
was  happening. 

Today,  all  appropriation  bills  must  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. What  might  happen  in  the 
future,  if  some  dissatisfied  Senators, 
who  had  been  disappointed  with  the 
careful  consideration  given  to  a  matter 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
got  together  with  members  of  legislative 
committees,  such  as  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  at- 
tempted  to  change  rule  XXV  so  as  to 
strip  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  its  right  to  recommend  appropria- 
tions, and  there  should  be  a  return  to 
the  practice  which  was  once  followed  in 
the  last  century,  when  legislative  com- 
mittees recommended  their  own  appro- 
priations? 

The  present  Senate  rules  have  been 
carefully  designed  to  give  definite  juris- 
diction to  each  committee.  The  number 
of  committees  has  been  reduced  by  more 
than  half.  Senators  no  longer  serve 
on  7  or  8  committees;  their  service  has 
been  reduced  to  2  or  3  committees,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  concentrate  more 
effectively  on  their  work.  Committees 
have  been  provided  with  staff  experts, 
so  as  to  afford  Congress  the  best  In- 
formation and  know-how,  instead  of 
having  to  take  legislation  spoon-fed 
from  the  executive  departments. 

I  observed  the  work  of  Bob  La  Fol- 
lette during  the  2  years  I  worked  with 
him  on  the  revision  of  the  rules.  He 
knew  ttie  rules  could  be' changed.  But 
he  knew  there  was  a  right  way  to  do  it, 
and  that  was  to  bring  alMUt  an  orderly 
change  through  orderly  consideration 
and  orderly  discussion.  He  did  not  act 
In  haste.  I  fear  that  under  the  Ander- 
son motion  the  Senate  would  be  rush- 
ing to  do  something  which  would  haunt 
us  down  through  the  years. 

The  debate  has  better  informed  Sen- 
ators and  should  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Democratic  leadership, 
speaking  through  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  in  offering  a  spe- 
cific amendment  to  rule  XXU.  The  col- 
loquies and  parliamentary  inquiries  have 
shown  how  rule  xxii,  which  is  at  issue 
here,  can  be  amended.  It  can  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing may  invoke  cloture.  It  can  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  one -half 
the  Members  present  and  voting  may 
invoke  cloture.  It  can  be  amended,  if 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  wishes  to  do 
so.  so  as  to  provide  that  10  percent  of 
the  membership  may  invoke  clotiu^.  We 
have  that  right,  and  the  majority  can 
work  its  will  through  the  resolution  be- 
fore us. 

In  this  moment  of  reflection,  when  we 
are  asked  to  reverse  a  precedent  of  170 
years  and  to  vote  that  the  Senate  has  no 
rules — because  that  is  what  we  shall  do 
if  we  adopt  the  Anderson  motion — we 
should  consider  whether  we  should  not 
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Instead  only  amend  rule  XXII.  I  have 
heard  no  argument  made  that  most  of 
the  present  rules  are  not  good  rules. 
The  objection  is  to  rule  XXII.  I  should 
like  to  propose  and  have  adopted  a  rule 
of  germaneness.  But  I  would  rather 
present  that  proposal  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  should 
like  to  have  such  a  proposal  considered 
in  the  quiet  of  a  committee  room  and 
then  have  it  brought  before  the  Senate 
for  discussion  and  consideration. 

The  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  set  of 
rules  could  destroy  the  individual  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  Senators.  In  a  few 
words,  it  could  strip  away  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  write  tax 
laws.  It  could  transfer  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  to,  perhaps,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Any  jurisdiction  could  be  shifted  around 
by  the  changing  of  a  few  words.  Cer- 
tainly that  could  be  the  jugular  vein 
which  some  future  Senate   might   hit. 

We  are  asked,  by  the  Anderson  motion, 
to  throw  overboard  the  precedents  which 
have  been  carefully  developed  since  1790, 
and  to  say  that  on  the  opening  day  of  a 
Congress  we  shall  rewrite  the  entire  book 
of  rules  and  make  them  subject  to  adop- 
tion. Thus  any  group  of  Senators  having 
a  strong  majority  behind  them  could 
write  rules  which  could  gag  the  minority. 

I  like  our  rules.  I  think  our  rules  gen- 
erally are  good,  because  they  not  only 
protect  the  right  of  a  majority  to  work 
its  will,  but  they  protect  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  be  heard  and  to  be  dealt  with 
fairly  and  with  justice.  If  the  rules  do 
not  give  the  majority  the  proper  balance, 
or  if  the  minority  is  too  powerful,  then 
the  Senate  can  change  the  rules. 

I  would  add  a  rule  of  germaneness 
requiring  that  debate  must  be  germane  to 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate;  a 
rule  which  would  give  further  power  to 
the  majority  to  work  its  will,  but  still 
leave  the  minority  in  this  great  Chamber 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Throughout  history  there  have  been 
moments  in  the  Senate  when  great  men 
who  walked  this  floor,  sometimes  only 
a  handful,  seemed  to  be  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  men  who  had  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  advocate  principles 
which  led  to  great  reforms,  sometimes  a 
score  of  years  later.  Many  of  those 
men  are  included  in  thfe  great  hall  of 
fame  of  the  Senate.  These  rules  let 
them  speak. 

The  British  common  law  was  not  a 
written  document  at  first;  it  was  a  prod- 
uct of  tradition.  This  is  what  we  have 
in  our  own  rules.  We  have  rules  which 
are  mellowed  with  the  patina  of  age. 
The  Senate  as  a  legislative  body  should 
be  able  to  assert  its  will;  and  under  or- 
derly processes,  we  can  work  our  will, 
understanding  and  knowing  what  we 
can  do. 

I  feel  that  the  Anderson  proposal, 
particularly  with  respect  to  our  com- 
mittee system,  will  open  up  in  some 
future  Congress,  a  bargain  day  for  the 
crackpots  to  tear  up  the  rule  book  and 
adopt  40  new  rules.  No  one  can  know 
what  the  final  result  of  that  will  be  in 
practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  change 
laws  by  majority  vote,  we  can  change 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  majority  vote 


We  do  not  at  each  session,  de  novo,  en- 
act a  brand  new  code  of  laws;  we  merely 
change  the  laws  which  need  to  be 
changed.  By  the  same  token,  the  niles, 
which  are  the  cornerstone  of  our  law- 
making operations  must  be  changed  in 
similar  fashion. 

Senators  should  not  think  it  will  not 
be  used  if  today  the  Senate  establishes 
this  precedent  that  the  Senate  is  a  de 
novo,  new  body  every  2  years.  During 
the  year-long  hearings  before  Senator 
La  FoUette.  there  was  not  one  word  of 
testimony  which  would  show  that  there 
was  ever  a  belief  that  the  Senate  was 
a  non-continuing  body;  and  those  hear- 
ings were  attended  by  all  the  great  gov- 
ernmental authorities,  including  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  At  that  time  no 
one  questioned  that  the  Senate  was  a 
continuing  body;  the  continuing  nature 
of  the  Senate  was  a  great  tradition  of 
history,  like  the  British  common  law 
which  by  usage  and  acceptance  became 
even  more  finn  than^  legislation  or 
written  law  itself. 

So  I  plead  with  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  regardless  of  what  their  position 
about  rule  XXII  may  be.  to  remember 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  provide  for 
orderly  procedure,  which  can  be  changed 
today,  tomorrow,  or  at  any  other  time, 
but  which  should  be  changed  only  in 
the  case  of  individual  points  regarding 
wiiich  changes  or  corrections  may  be 
needed,  rather  than  to  throw  away  the 
entire  book  of  rules.  Certainly  that  is 
the  position  all  Senators  should  take. 
.  Therefore,  I  plead  with  all  Senators  to 
support  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson].  I  plead 
with  all  Senators  to  stay  with  the  rock 
of  ages.  I  plead  with  them  to  vote  to 
change  the  rules  in  any  way  they  need 
to  be  changed,  but  not  to  vote  to  throw 
away  the  entire  rule  book  and  open  the 
way  for  a  bargain  day  for  crackpots  in 
some  future  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cask 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  delivered  a  speech  which 
should  attract  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  also  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  students  of  government, 
many  of  whom  have  been  expressing 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  question  today 
before  the  Senate. 

The  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
urged  caution  in  changing  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
own  desire  to  be  cautious  in  approaching 
the  subject,  by  saying  that  although  he 
believes  that  a  rule  of  germaneness 
should  be  applied  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure in  connection  with  rule  XXII. 
yet  he  is  not  certain— as  I  understand 
him— whether  he  will  offer  that  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  measure 
or  whether  he  will  submit  It  as  an  indi- 
vidual suggestion  or  resolution  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  ' 
Administration. 


His  suggestion  of  the  application  of  a 
rule  of  germaneness  If  a  point  of  order 
regarding  germaneness  Is  made,  strikes 
me  as  having  great  merit;  and  I  hope 
he  will  consider  offering  his  proposal  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Johnson  resolu- 
tion, or  that  at  least,  he  will  give  further 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  doing 
so. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     Mr.    President.   I 

deeply  appreciate  what  my  friend  of  20 

,  years  in  the  Congress,  the  distinguished 

Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  has  said. 

My  belief  is  that  It  would  be  wise  for 
the  Senate  to  have  the  right  to  require 
that  debate  be  germane,  so  that  pending 
questions  could  be  disposed  of  at  certain 
points  during  the  procedure.  But  I  be- 
lieve careful  study  is  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  rule-making  function.  Unless  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  of  germaneness  were 
needed  in  order  to  form  a  bridge  which 
would  help  solve  the  problem  In  regard 
to  rule  XXII.  which  all  of  us  understand, 
I  would  prefer  to  wait,  and  to  present  my 
Ideas  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  because  I  believe  It 
proper  that  great  care  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  all  rule  changes. 

All  Senators  are  familiar  with  rule 
XXn.  It  has  been  before  the  Senate  for 
a  long  time. 

I  am  reluctant  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
go  along  with  my  Idea  until  It  has  been 
carefully  studied,  unless  Its  adoption 
would  bring  the  two  sides  closer  together 
in  finding  a  better  way  to  dispose  of  the 
diflflcultles  and  problems  regarding  rule 
xxn. 

Therefore.  I  intend  at  this  time  to 
withhold  my  suggestion  or  rebolution  In 
regard  to  a  rule  of  germaneness:  but  I 
Intend  to  go  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  to  urge 
that  committee  to  bring  my  proposal  t)e- 
fore  the  Senate  under  the  regular  pro- 
cedure, so  firmly  do  I  believe  in  the  exer- 
cise of  care  in  regard  to  the  rules  under 
which  this  great  body  operates. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  a  rule  of 
germaneness  would  give,  not  only  to  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  but  also  to  any 
Member  or  Members  of  the  Senate,  a 
weapon  by  which  they  could  hold  the 
debate  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, if  such  a  rule  of  geimaneness  were 
to  be  invoked. 

Of  course  there  are  many  rules  of  the 
Senate  which  customarily  are  not  in- 
voked. For  instance,  both  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  are  now  violat- 
ing certain  rules  of  the  Senate  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  could  In- 
voke If  he  now  desired  to  do  so.  Inasmuch 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
speaking  away  from  his  desk,  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  resting 
his  arm  on  his  desk.  If  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  were  to  object,  then,  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Presiding 
Officer  would  call  us  to  order. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  now  suggested  another  means  by 
which  a  Senator  who  might  be  engaged 
or  who  was  thought  to  be  engaged  in 
dilatory  debate  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  taking  of  action  could  be 
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held  to  debate  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. I  think  that  proposal  has 
merit. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der my  proposal  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  to  vote  on  a  motion  to 
require  germaneness;  but  such  a  require- 
ment still  would  permit  freedom  of  de- 
bate in  the  normal  processes  of  business. 
However,  following  the  adoption  of  such 
a  rule  by  the  Senate.  Smators  would 
have  a  right,  at  a  point  which  to  them 
seemed  wise,  to  invoke  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness regarding  further  debate  on 
the  business  then  before  the  Senate.  I 
believe  that  would  be  a  good  idea.  How- 
ever, again  I  say  that  I  wish  to  be  most 
cautious  and  to  exercise  great  care  in 
regard  to  the  rulemaking  process. 
Nevertheless.  If  a  compromise  is  to  be 
made — and  of  course  all  of  us  realize 
that  compromises  are  necessary  In  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  the  rules — 
perhaps  my  idea  should  be  considered. 
I  appreciate  the  comment  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  who  has  had  so 
much  experience  and  is  so  wise  regard- 
ing this  field. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  orl  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBE31T80N.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  fine  statement  he  has  made;  and 
then  I  wish  to  make  some  comments  in 
my  own  behalf. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Very  well;  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gou]  in 
commending  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoMaoHKTl.  for  his  very  clear,  lucid, 
emphatic  statement  In  regard  to  a  very 
fundamental  principle,  namely,  that  the 
Senate  Is  a  continuing  body.  That  was 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  so  considered  by  the 
first  Members  of  the  Senate,  who  were 
closest  to  the  time  of  the  drafting  and 
ratification  of  the  Constitution.  The 
vote  which  v-lll  be  taken  this  afternoon 
will  be  a  direct  vote  on  the  question 
whether  the  Senate  shall  break  the 
thus-far-imbroken  precedent — imbroken 
since  the  Senate  was  first  established. 

My  distinguished  friend  did  not  dis- 
cuss in  detail  two  points,  namely,  that 
in  providing  that  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate always  would  hold  over,  and  in  pro- 
viding that  the  President  would  send 
nominations  to  the  Senate  while  it  was 
in  recess — ^not  to  a  new  Senate,  but  to 
the  same,  continuing  Senate — the  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution  intended  that  the 
Senate  should  be  a  continuing  body. 
That  was  so  stated  at  that  time  in  the 
Federalist  papers,  by  Madison.  Hamilton, 
and  Jay.  In  two  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  have  dealt  with 
the  functioning  of  Senate  committees 
during  a  recess  of  the  Senate — and  of 
course  the  committees  oi  the  Senate 
would  not  be  able  to  function  and  would 
not  exist  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate  if 


the  Senate  Itself  were  not  then  continu- 
ing and  alive — the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body,  and  that  its  committees  function 
while  the  Senate  is  in  recess,  although 
that  does  not  apply  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  capnot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  point  which  has  been  so 
well  brought  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  that  if  we  take  the  position 
that  the  Senate  has  no  rules  when  it 
meets  for  a  new  session,  there  will  be  an 
opening  for  any  proposal  of  a  temporary 
majority,  whereas  undoubtedly  in  our 
early  history  the  new  Union  of  sovereign 
States,  with  equal  rights  in  this  body.- 
would  not  have  come  about  unless  there 
had  been  the  great  compromise.  The 
keystone  of  that  arch  is  the  right  to  pro- 
tect the  sovereignty  of  our  several  States, 
and  the  assurance  that  the  Senate,  as  a 
continuing  lx)dy,  would  have  rules  defi- 
nitely established  for  the  protection  of 
the  minority.  That  theory  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Senate  can  change  its 
own  rules  whenever  it  wants  to.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  exactly  right  in 
his  statement  that  by  tradition,  by  prec- 
edent, by  the  clear  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  two  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body, 
and  we  should  never  change  that  funda- 
mental principle  of  Our  unique  form  of 
government. 

I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  in  yielding  to  me. 
With  his  permission,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks there  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  extended  discussion  I  had  pre- 
pared on  the  subject  of  the  Senate's  being 
a  continuing  body.  It  has  been  so  uni- 
versally accepted  that  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body  that  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  the  first  ex- 
tended speech  that  has  been  made  in  this 
txxly  on  the  question  since  1915.  when 
one  was  made  by  Senator  Elihu  Root,  of 
New  York.  Not  in  the  past  35  or  40  years 
has  there  been  a  speech  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Virginia  felt 
this  would  be  the  time  and  place  for  us  to 
put  Into  the  Record  not  only  evidence  as 
to  where  we  stand  on  this  question,  but  to 
get  all  the  authorities  abcut  the  question 
Into  the  record,  so  we  would  not  be 
plagued  every  2  years  with  the  recur- 
rent assertion  that  "the  Senate  is  not  a 
continuing  body;  let  us  throw  out  the 
rulebook  and  start  afresh." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  grateful  to 
my  colleague,  the  distingxiished  Senator 
from  Vii^lnia.  I  appreciate  his  remarks 
and  his  very  able  statement. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATBMXirT  BT  SSKATOS  ROBnTSON 
TRS  BKKATU  AS  A  OONmCUXNO  BOOT 

■vldeiiiM  that  the  Senate  was  Intended  to 
be  a  continuing  body  and  has  ao  functioned 


throughout  Its  history  U  ao  overwhelming  I 
am  Irankly  surprlaed  that  we  find  it  necee- 
aary  to  argue  the  point  at  thia  time. 

It  is  true  that  in  January  1957,  the  Vice 
Preeident,  offered  an  Informal  opinion  that 
Senate  continuity  is  of  limited  appUcatlon 
and  that  the  Senate  was  not  bound  to  respect 
a  standing  rule  permitting  unlimited  de- 
bate on  proposals  to  change  the  nUes.  The 
Senate  chose  not  to  take  up  that  isolated 
chaUenge  and  I  had  hoped  we  would  con- 
tinue to  accept  the  theory  of  former  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  who  said  the  Senate  had 
existed  as  a  permanent  body  since  the  day 
of  its  meeting  in  1788  and  would  continue  to 
BO  exist  as  long  as  the  Government  should 
endure. 

The  question  has  been  raised  again  this 
year,  however,  and  the  Vice  Preeident  has 
said  that  whUe  the  rules  which  governed  the 
Senate  at  Its  previous  session  are  in  effect 
when  we  convene,  the  Senate  has  the  right 
to  adopt  new  rules  at  the  start  of  the  session 
without  regard  to  the  binding  restrictions  of 
the  old  rxiles  as  to  how  changes  in  them  shall 
be  made. 

This  seems  to  mean  that  while  a  new 
session  of  the  Senate  inherlu  riUea.  it  can 
deny  its  Inheritance  and  proceed  as  If  rules 
did  not  exist.  The  net  effect  Is  the  same  as 
saying  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body, 
even  though  no  reference  is  made  to  that 
particular  term. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  want  to  take 
my  position  emphatically  on  the  side  of  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution,  of  several  former 
Presidents,  of  Innumerable  Members  of  this 
body,  of  distinguished  liistorians  and  writers 
on  the  theory  of  government  and  of  at  least 
two  Supreme  Court  decisions,  all  holding 
that  the  Senate  Is  a  continvUng  body  with 
rules  that  survive  Intact  from  one  session 
to  the  next,  subject  to  change  only  under 
terms  which  the  rules  themselves  provide. 

I  take  this  position  not  for  reasons  of  ex- 
pediency, with  respect  to  legislative  objec- 
tives, but  because  I  am  convinced  that  to 
give  up  the  concept  of  the  Senate  as  a  con- 
tinuing body  will  undermine  a  cornerstone 
of  our  Ckjvemment  and  wm  threaten  the 
foundation  of  State  sovereignty  and  States 
rights  on  which  our  Federal  Union  was 
founded. 

In  my  discussion.  I  shall  review  briefly  the 
traditions  of  the  Senate  and  the  history 
underlying  them;  I  shall  point  to  features 
of  our  organizational  structure  which  are 
characteristic  only  of  continuing  bodies  and 
I  shall  quote  from  only  a  few  of  the  authori- 
ties I  have  mentioned  who,  over  the  years, 
have  reiterated  their  conviction  that  the 
Senate  never  dies. 

It  \B  my  hope  that  this  recitation  of  facts 
will  convince  any  doubting  colleagues  of 
the  wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he 
said  in  his  authoritative  book  on  "Constitu- 
tional Government  in  the  United  States" 
(p.  127)  that  "the  continuity  of  the  govern- 
ment lies  in  the  keeping  of  the  Senate  more 
than  In  the  keeping  of  the  Executive,  even 
In  respect  of  matters  which  are  the  especial 
prerogative  of  the  Pref^dential  olBce." 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  May  12.  1953  in  re- 
porting on  Senate  Resolution  20  stated: 
"Traditionally  the  Senate  was  created  as  a 
ciu-b  upon  hasty  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  a  continuing  body  with 
one -third  of  its  membership  elected  every  2 
years,  whose  members,  moreover,  come  from 
component  parts  of  the  Union." 

To  understand  how  true  that  simple  state- 
ment is  we  must  examine  the  history  and 
traditions  of  this  body. 

What  our  Founding  Fathers  intended 
The  supreme  objective  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  was  to  create  a  more  effective  union 
without  conferring  upon  the  new  Federal 
Government  enough  power  to  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  The  keystone  of 
that  arch  was  the  Senate,  only  one -third  of 
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which  wotUd  be  elected  erery  3  Tears  as  com- 
pared with  the  election  every  2  years  of 
the  entire  House  membership.  The  need  for 
mattirlty  and  experience  In  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  OoTemment  Influenced  the 
decision  with  respect  to  the  continuity  of 
the  Senate.  Alexander  Hamilton  In  letter 
No.  63  of  the  Federalist  referred  to  this  point 
In  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  when  be 
said  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
elected  for  the  ebort  term  of  2  years 
should  not  be  answerable  for  the  final  result 
of  matters  on  which  the  general  welfare  may 
essentially  depend.     Then  he  added: 

"The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  must 
be  an  additional  body  In  the  legislative  de- 
partment, which,  having  sufficient  perma- 
nency to  provide  for  such  objects  as  require 
a  continued  attention  and  a  train  of  meas- 
ures may  be  Justly  and  effectually  answer- 
able for  the  attainment  of  those  objects." 

John  Jay's  "Federalist  Letter  No.  64"  is  to 
the  same  effect.  In  writing  about  the  Con- 
vention's deliberations  concerning  Senators. 
he  stated  that  It  was  felt  that  "they  should 
continue  In  place  a  sufficient  time  to  become 
perfectly  acquainted  with  our  traditional 
concerns  and  to  form  and  Introduce  a  sys- 
tem of  the  management  of  them.  The  dura- 
tion prescribed  Is  such  as  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  greatly  extending  their  po- 
litical Information,  and  of  rendering  their 
accumulating  experience  more  and  more 
beneficial  to  their  country. 

"Nor  has  the  Convention  discovered  less 
prudence  In  providing  for  the  frequent  elec- 
tions of  Senators  In  such  a  way  as  to  obvi- 
ate the  Inconvenience  of  periodically  trans- 
ferring these  great  affairs  entirely  to  new 
men — for.  by  leaving  a  considerable  residue 
of  old  ones  In  place,  uniformity,  and  order, 
as  well  as  a  constant  succession  of  official 
information  will  be  preserved." 

In  the  Federalist  No.  63  another  pertinent 
statement  appears: 

"The  necessltjRof  a  Senate  Is  not  less  indi- 
cated by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and 
numeroiu  assemblies,  to  yield  to  the  impulse 
of  sudden  and  violent  passions,  and  to  be  se- 
duced by  factious  leaders  into  Intemperate 
and  pernlcloxis  resolutions.  The  mutability 
In  the  public  councils  arising  from  a  rapid 
successlcm  of  new  members,  however  qualified 
they  may  be,  points  out  In  the  strongest 
manner  the  necessity  of  some  stable  institu- 
tion In  the  Government." 

Senate  rules  history  m 
That  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended for  the  Senate  to  be  a  continuing 
body  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  article  II,  section 
3  of  the  Constitution  which  says:  "The  Pres- 
ident shall  have  the  Power  to  fill  up  all  Va- 
cancies that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session."  Note  that  the  reference  is  to  a  re- 
cess and  the  next  meeting  of  one  and  the 
same  Senate  and  not  to  appointments  which 
win  go  to  a  new  Senate.  This  principle  ap- 
plies to  several  of  Its  continuing  powers  such 
as  treaty  ratifying  powers  and  committee 
hearings  between  sessions  of  Congress,  and 
those  closest  to  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion applied  It  to  standing  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  Senate — a  precedent  that  never  has 
been  violated. 

Except  for  a  brief  interval  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  action  on  Senate  rules 
limiting  debate  has  been  taken  only  twice 
in  the  last  152  years.  In  1917  Senator 
Thomas  S.  Martin,  of  my  own  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  submitted  a  resolution 
which  became  rule  XXn  and  which  re- 
m  .ined  in  force  untU  the  Wherry-Hayden 
amendment  was  adopted  in  1949.  Two  years 
prior  to  the  1917  change,  the  eminent  Sen- 
ator Ellhu  Root,  of  New  York,  delivered  • 
m-sterful  address  on  the  Senate  as  a  con- 
tinuing body  and  the  wisdom  of  unlimited 


delMt«   (February   15.  1915.  OoNoumoNAL 
Rxcoim  3793)  In  which  he  said: 

"The  Senate  is  a  continuous  body  and  its 
rules  once  adopted  continue  until  they  are 
changed." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  James] 
had  asked  "Shall  we  be  bound  by  these  old 
dead  hands?"  "Yes."  answered  Root  "un- 
less we  see  fit  to  change  the  rule.  Nor  Is  it 
the  dead  hand  alone  that  binds  us;  It  Is  the 
observance  and  recognition  of  the  rule  at 
every  session  of  the  Senate  for  these  108 
years.  Bound  by  the  men  of  a  hundred  years 
ago?  No,  bound  by  all  the  great  and  patri- 
otic and  wise  and  able  men  who  have  made 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  for  that  cen- 
tury. 

■•The  Senate  not  a  continuing  body? 
Why.  sir,  what  happened  here  2  years  ago 
come  the  4th  of  March?  It  was  here  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  you  were  In- 
ducted Into  office.  What  happens  when 
Congress  adjourns?  The  House  goes  out  of 
existence:  there  is  a  new  House,  and  until 
that  House  is  organized  the  statute  says  the 
Senate  Committee  is  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  On  the  Library.  No  reorganization 
is  required." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
added  "the  purpose  of  rules  Is  to  establish 
a  course  of  conduct  which  shall  be  a  protec- 
tion to  the  minority  and  preserve  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  against  arbi- 
trary repression  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority—and sir,  there  Is  no  right  of  liberty 
in  a  republic  more  essential  and  vital  than 
is  the  preservation  and  the  protection  of  the 
minority  In  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
"Otherwise,  sir,  why  are  we  here  at  all? 
Why  should  not  all  of  the  members  of  the 
minority  go  to  their  homes?  But,  sir.  if  you 
do  that  there  is  an  end  of  representative 
government;  If  you  do  that  there  Is  no  occa- 
sion for  the  majority.  If  they  destroy  the 
functions  of  the  minority  they  equally  de- 
stroy the  functions  of  the  majority  for  they 
cannot  perform  the  duties  of  representative 
government  by  holding  a  secret  conclave. 

"Sir,  the  only  protection  for  this  system 
of  government  by  representation  Is  to  be 
found  In  these  rules." 

For  the  first  time  In  Its  history  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  was 
officially  challenged  from  the  Chair  In  an 
opinion  of  the  Vice  President  delivered  In 
January  1957,  in  which  he  said: 

"Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  In 
a  previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed 
or  prstctlcal  effect  of  denying  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  in  a  new  Congress  the  right 
to  adopt  the  rules  under  which  It  desires  to 
proceed.  Is  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  un- 
constitutional. It  U  a)so  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  section  3  of  rule  XXII  in  practjce 
has  such  an  effect. 

"The  Chair  emphasizes  that  this  Is  only 
his  own  opinion  because  under  Senate  prece- 
dents a  question  of  constitutionality  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  Senate  itself"  (Con- 
CRESsioNAi.  RxcoKo,  vol.  103,  pt.  1,  pp.  178- 
179).  The  Senate  did  hot  vote  on  the  point 
of  constitutionality,  as  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  proposal  to  amend  the  rules 
carried. 

The  Vice  President  In  his  statement  of 
January  4,  1957.  admitted  that  there  Is  a 
great  volume  of  written  comment  and  opin- 
ion to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  Is  a  con- 
tinuing body  with  continuing  rules.  "The 
constitutional  provision,"  he  said,  "under 
which  only  one-third  of  the  Senate  mem- 
bership is  changed  by  election  In  each  Con- 
gress can  only  be  construed  to  indicate  the 
Intent  of  the  framers  that  the  Senate  should 
be  a  continuing  parliamentary  body  for  at 
least  some  purposes.  By  practice  for  16X  years 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  continued 
from  one  Congress  to  another," 

The  Vice  President,  however,  then  stated 
that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that 
each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  lU 


proceeding!  bothered  him  and  he  Mid  that 
eectlon  S  was  unoonstitutlonaL  With  this 
I  disagree.  It  is  a  refutation  of  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  the  continuity  of  the  Ben- 
ate,  a  refutation  oX  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the  Senate 
be  a  continuing  body,  not  for  some  purpoee  as 
claimed  by  the  Vice  President  tout  for  all 
purposes.  As  a  continuing  body  we  have 
adopted  rules  of  procedure  to  fit  our  unique 
legislative  functions.  Those  rules  an  con- 
stitutional and  they  are  binding  on  us  today. 
There  can  be  no  cloture  on  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  changing  the  rules  and  the 
requirements  of  the  rules  remain  efTective 
unless  and  until  changed. 


Vfrir.t  ori  continuity  a  century  ago 
S;>me  of  the  most  direct  statements  on 
the  Senate  being  a  continuing  body  were 
made  in  1841  In  the  controversy  over  the 
Senate  printers.  The  Senate  In  the  2eth 
Congress  had  elected  printers  on  Pebmary 
20,  1841,  as  lu  printers  for  the  succeeding 
Congress.  On  March  4  of  that  year  the 
political  complexion  of  the  Senate  changed. 
The  Senate  organized  by  reelecting  Its 
President  pro  tempore  and  sat  In  special 
session  until  March  14.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  adjourned  sine  die  and  was  not 
in  session  after  March  4.  On  March  4  a  res- 
olution was  Introduced  to  dismiss  the 
printers.  IrrespecUve  of  the  Senate's  right 
to  dismiss  printers  for  cause,  contractual  or 
otherwise,  the  debate  Involved  as  a  collateral 
Item  the  continuous  nattire  of  the  Senate. 
Some  even  stated  that  the  next  Senats  would 
be  a  new  Senate,  to  which  Senator  Allen, 
of  Ohio,  replied,  according  to  the  Costgres- 
slonal  Globe,  as  follows: 

"And  as  to  the  assertion  that  this  was  a 
new  Senate,  he  denied  the  fact.  The  argu- 
ment so  much  relied  on  in  this  dlacusslon 
and  on  which  so  much  logic  and  reasoning 
had  been  wasted  In  opposition  to  these 
printers  was  untrue.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  new  Senate  known  to  the  Oonstt- 
tution  of  this  Republic.  They  might  aa  well 
speak  of  a  new  Supreme  Coxirt  as  of  a  new 
Senate.  There  was  a  new  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves — but  not  so  the  Senate.  The  Con- 
stitution replenishes  that  body  STery  3  years 
by  the  elecUon  of  a  class  of  Senaton.  and 
thereby  gives  eternity  to  the  duration  of  the 
body.  There  was  no  new.  nor  was  there  any 
old  Senate." 

On  March  8,  1841.  Senator  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  later  President  of  the  United 
States,  made  a  most  pertinent  statement, 
which  was  summarised  In  the  Qlobe  as  fol- 
lows: 

"There  could  be  no  new  Senate.    Tills  was 
the  very  same  body.  constitutionaUy  and  In 
point  of  law,  which  had  assembled  on  the 
first    day   of   its   meeting    In    178».     It   has 
existed  without  any  intermission  from  that 
day  until   the  present  moment,   and   would 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the  OoTemment 
should  endure.     It  was  emphatlcaUy  a  per- 
manent body.    lu  rules  were  permanent  and 
were  not  adopte^  from  Congress  to  Congress 
like  those  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
For  many  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Government  Its  Secretary  was  a  perma- 
nent officer,  though  our  rules  now  remilre 
that  he  should  be  elected  at  stated  intervals 
The  Senate  always  had  a  President,  and  thara 
were  always  two-thirds  of  Its  actual  Mem- 
bers  in   existence,   and   generally   a   much 
greater  number.   It  woiild  be  useleas  to  labor 
this  question.    Kvery  writer,  without  excep- 
tion, who  had  treated  on  the  subject  had  de- 
clared the  Senate  to  be  a  permanent  body. 
,  ?w^^  •****=  and  It  was  the  sheet  anchor 
Of  the  ConsUtution  on  account  of  Its  per- 
manency.    Senators  were  thiM  deprived  et 
the  poor  apology  that  one  Senate  had  ao 
right  to  bind  its  sxicceesora."    (OoncrMalonal 
Globe.  36th  Cong.,  ad  seas..  toL  9.  p.  MO.) 

It  may  be  noted   in  this  controTeisy  in 
which  the  printers  were  ultimately  dismissed 
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that  Senator  Bmorj  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  al- 
though he  personally  was  in  favor  of  limiting 
debate  at  ttmee  aa  oppoeed  to  John  C.  Cal- 
houn Who  was  a  forceful  and  outq>oken  pro- 
ponent of  unlimited  debate,  voted  to  dismiss 
the  printers  but  argued  that  the  Senate  was 
a  continuing  body.  On  this  the  Legislative 
Reference  DlTiadon.  Library  of  Oongre«.  In 
conunentlng  on  the  Congressional  Globe  of 
March  11,  IMl.  itoted: 

"But  a  vote  to  dismiss  its  printers  was 
not  neceesarily  a  vote  that  the  Senate  was 
discontinuous.  One  of  the  Senators  who 
advocated  and  voted  for  the  dismissal.  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  agreed  with  the  opposi- 
tion that  the  Senate  was  everlasting.  And 
if  the  proponents  of  the  discontinuity  view 
were,  in  fact,  more  numerous  than  its  op- 
ponents the  reports  in  the  Congressional 
Globe — wholly  fall  to  indicate  it."  (Senate 
Bulee  and  the  Senate  as  a  Continuing  Body. 
Doc.  No.  4,  83d  Cong..  Ist  sees.,  p.  31  ap- 
pendix.) 

Other  illtutrations  of  continuity 

There  are  four  fields  that  warrant  sjMclal 
attention  as  illustrating  the  continuing  na- 
ture of  the  Senate.  Tbese  are  (1)  offloers 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  Senate  conunlttees,  (3)  the 
Senate  as  an  executive  body,  and  (4)  the 
treaty  ratifying  power. 

Officers  of  the  Senate  serve  no  stated  term 
of  office.  They  serve  until  their  successors 
are  selected.  Benjamin  Harrison,  former 
President  of  the  United  States  and  U.S. 
Senator,  pointed  this  out  in  his  book 
entitled  "This  Country  of  Ours."  page  61. 
George  H.  Haynes  in  "The  Senate  of  the 
United  Statee,"  volume  1.  page  381.  points 
out  the  same  thing  as  an  illustration  of 
the  continuing  nature  of  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Anthony  on  March  34.  1879.  while  the 
Senate  was  in  the  procees  of  replacing  some 
of  Its  officers  with  others  along  purely  po- 
litical linee.  obeerved:  "The  Senate  never 
dies.  The  same  which  it  was  when  It  met 
in  1788.  It  is  now.  and  has  held  conUnuous 
and  unbroken  existence  ever  since.  Its  offi- 
cers have  naturally  partaken  of  its  perma- 
nent character.  lu  elective  officers  are 
choeen.  not  for  a  definite  period,  but  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate."  (CoKoaas- 
uumu.  RsooaD.  vol.  9,  pt.  1.  p.  147.) 

With  reepect  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  there  have  been  several 
signlfloant  expreesions  regarding  the  con- 
tinuing nature  of  the  Senate  applying  to  that 
office.  In  Senate  Report  8.  44th  Congrees. 
1st  session,  page  3.  dated  January  10,  1876, 
the  Conmilttee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
made  a  survey  of  the  customary  procedure 
regarding  the  office  of  President  pro  tempore. 
It  cited  40  instances  where  the  office  held 
over  after  the  first  recess  and  only  4  where, 
it  did  not.    Tbe  report  also  stated: 

"The  custom  of  the  Vice  President  to 
vacate  the  chair  before  the  cloee  ol  a  ses- 
sion to  enable  tbe  Senate  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  did  not  begin  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1793,  and 
was  obviously  instituted  to  meet  the  contin- 
gency contemplated  in  the  act  by  providing 
a  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  vacations  of  that  body.  The  Senate 
in  contemplation  of  law  is  a  perpetual  body, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Senate  are  as  much 
its  officers  during  Its  vacations  as  dm-lng  its 
sessions." 

A  resolution  providing  that  the  tenure  of 
office  of  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  expire  at  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress after  the  first  recess,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent not  having  appeared  to  take  the  chair 
was  unanimoxisly  adopted  January  10,  1876. 
(CoMCBXssioMAi.  Rxooao,  vol.  4,  p.  316.)  Sen- 
ator Merrlnuui  mads  the  fcdlowlng  state- 
ment: 

"I  want  to  emphasise  the  matter.  This 
resolution  is  adopted  unanimously.  It  Is  a 
resolution  that  affects  the  organization  of 
the  body  for  all  time  to  come  and  estab- 
lishes a  precedent. 


Two  days  later  the  Senate  adopted  a  res- 
olution stating  that  "The  office  of  President 
pro  tempore  Is  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate."  (OowoaxesiONaL  Rxooao,  Jan.  12. 
1876,  pp.  380-373.) 

On  March  3,  1891.  Senator  Charles  P. 
Manderson  was  elected  President  pro  tem- 
pore to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Senate  In  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  March  12,  1890  (Concxessional  Rxc- 
OXD.  vol.  33.  p.  3637)  with  the  intention 
apparently  that  his  office  would  continue 
over  into  the  following  Congress.  Subse- 
quent Presidents  pro  tempore  were  regu- 
larly elected  with  reference  to  this  same 
resolution.  Numerous  Instances  in  history 
are  cited  in  Gllfrys  compilation  "President 
of  tbe  Senate  pro  tempore"  of  those  officers 
holding  over  from  one  Congress  to  the  next. 

It  is  a  well-accepted  custom  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  and  does  order  investigations.  In- 
terim reports,  final  rei>orts,  and  reconunen- 
datlons  by  its  committees,  without  reference 
to  the  ending  of  one  Congress  or  the  be- 
ginning of  another.  Even  when  there  Is 
some  change  in  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee membership,  this  procedure  is  not 
affected.  While  the  House  has  no  such  rule, 
the  Senate  has  provided  by  rule  XXV  that 
all  standing  conunlttees  continue  until  their 
successors  are  appointed.  Haynes.  In  his 
treatise  on  the  U.S.  Senate,  not  only  recog- 
nizes this  point  but  attributes  the  growth  of 
Senate  committee  activity  to  it.  He  states 
(p.  651)  :  "But  increasingly,  beginning  with 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  the 
Hotise  has  seemed  to  be  relinquishing  such 
activities,  while  the  Senate  has  been  greatly 
expanding  its  exercise  of  the  investigative 
function  in  the  number,  variety,  and  impor- 
tance of  its  inquiries.  The  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  shift  is  to  be  found  in  the 
contrast  between  the  rules  and  procedure  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate." 

The  functions  of  the  Senate  for  various 
executive  rather  than  purely  legislative  pur- 
poees  offer  further  arguments  on  behalf  of 
continuity.  The  Constitution  gives  the 
Senate  prerogatives  in  giving  or  withholding 
"advice  and  consent"  to  certain  Presidential 
appointments  and  with  respect  to  treaty- 
making.  Prior  to  enactment  in  188S  of  the 
30th  amendment  to  the  Constltutiou  which, 
among  other  things,  abolished  the  so-called 
"lameduck"  sessions  of  the  Congress  and 
which  advanced  the  commencement  of  the 
Presidential  term  from  March  4  to  January 
30,  many  special  sessions  of  the  Senate  as 
distinguished  from  special  scions  of  the 
Congress  were  convened  for  executive 
purpoees. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  whUe  execu- 
tive ncMninations  not  disposed  of  in  the  Sen- 
ate die  with  the  Congrees  in  which  they  are 
submitted,  treaties  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  do  not  so  die.  Rule  XXXVII 
of  the  Senate  provides  that  all  proceedings 
on  treaties  shall  terminate  with  the  Con- 
gress but  that  they  shall  be  resumed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  Congress  as  if 
no  proceedings  had  previously  been  had 
thereon.  Thus  unless  withdrawn  by  the 
President  or  failing  from  lapse  of  time  a 
treaty  continues  to  be  live  matter  and,  as 
such,  continues  as  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Continuity  tu  a  matter  of  law 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  can  reeolve  this 
issue  as  it  pleases.  It  can  close  its  eyee  to  the 
llear  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  prece- 
dents in  support  thereof  and  its  ears  to  all 
arguments  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  preeer- 
vatlon  of  our  democratic  institution.  But 
since  many  of  my  colleagues  proclaim  court 
decisions  aa  "the  law  of  the  land"  I  take 
pleasure  in  citing  two  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  hold  that  the  Senate  is  a  continu- 
ing body. 


In  McGrain  v.  Dougherty  (878  U.8.  185, 
180-182)  the  Court  stated : 

"The  rule  may  be  the  same  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whose  Members  are  all 
elected  for  the  period  of  a  single  Congrees: 
but  it  cannot  weU  be  the  same  with  the 
Senate  which  Is  a  '•ontlnulng  body  whose 
Members  are  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years 
and  so  divided  into  classes  that  the  seats  of 
one-third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end  of 
each  Congrees,  two-thii-ds  always  continuing 
into  the  next  Congress,  save  as  vacancies 
may  occur  through  death  or  resignation. 

"Mr.  Hinds  In  his  collection  of  precedents 
says  'The  Senate  as  a  continuing  body  may 
continue  Its  committees  through  the  recess 
following  the  expiration  of  Congress'  and 
after  quoting  the  above  statement  of  Jeffer- 
son's Manual,  he  says:  "The  Senate,  how- 
ever, being  a  continuing  body,  gives  authority 
to  its  committees  dxirlng  the  recess  after 
the  expiration  of  Congress'  •  •  •.  This  be- 
ing so,  the  Senate  being  a  continuing  body, 
the  case  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  moot 
in  the  ordinary  sense."  (See  also  Hinds' 
Precedents,  vol.  4,  sees.  4396.  4400.  4404. 
4405.) 

The  Supreme  Court  reiterated  the  doctrine 
of  McGrain  v.  Dougherty  In  the  case  of  Sin- 
clair V.  VS.  (279  UOS.  263.  295-296  (1928)). 
A  witness  at  a  Senate  committee  bearing 
refused  to  answer  a  queetion  on  the  grounds 
that  the  investigation  and  the  question  were 
unauthorized.  He  was  prosecuted  for  con- 
tempt and  convicted.  The  appeal  involved 
the  point  that  the  same  Congress  was  not 
in  session.  The  Court  quoted  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  authorizing  the  committee  to 
sit  after  the  expiration  of  the  then  current 
Congress  and  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Senate,  and  stated: 

"The  sole  pxirpoee  was  to  authoriae  the 
committee  to  carry  on  the  inquiry.  It  would 
be  quite  unreasonable  if  not  indeed  absurd 
for  the  Senate  to  direct  Investigation  by  the 
oonunittee  and  to  allow  its  power  to  sum- 
mon and  swear  witnesses  to  lapse."  The 
conviction  was  affirmed.  Since  the  contin- 
uing nature  of  the  Senate  was  a  necessary 
point  in  the  appeal,  this  case  is  a  holding 
by  the  Court  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body.  The  reference  thtis  is  not  merely 
dictimi. 

Both  of  these  Supreme  Cotirt  cases  have 
been  cited  in  numerous  Federal  decisions. 
For  example,  the  McOrain  case  was  cited  in 
Merford  v.  US.  (176  F.  2d  54  (D.C.  1949)) 
to  show  that  the  btwic  intent  of  Congress 
in  establishing  committees  must  be  followed 
and  in  Barah  v.  US.  (167  F.  2d  241  (D.C. 
1948) )  on  the  point  of  a  question  being 
authorized  as  within  the  powers  of  a  com- 
mittee. The  Sinclair  case  appears  frequently 
in  Federal  citations.  In  U.S.  v.  Josephson 
(165  F.  2d  83  (3d  circuit.  1048) )  on  the  point 
of  the  courts  turning  to  congressional  prac- 
tice to  show  congressional  Intent.  The  Sin- 
clair case,  citing  the  McGrain  case,  settled 
the  issue  of  Senate  continuity  insofar  as 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  is  concerned. 

An  axialogous  decision  is  to  be  found  in  a 
State  court.  In  the  New  York  case  of  People 
ex  rel.  Lazarus  v.  Coleman  (91  N.Y.S.  433, 
433  99  App.  Div.  88) ,  the  question  was  on  a 
writ  of  mandamus  running  against  a  govern- 
mental board  for  a  wrong  done  by  a  previous 
board.  The  terms  of  office  of  board  members 
expired  at  different  times  somewhat  analo- 
gotis  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  court  held 
that  It  was  a  continuing  body  and  allowed 
the  writ.    The  court  stated: 

"The  terms  of  office  expire  at  different 
times.  It  is  therefore  a  continuing  body  and 
a  writ  of  mandamus  running  against  the 
board  to  reinstate  the  relator  would  accom- 
plish that  result  whether  the  board  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  persons  who  passed  the 
resolution  resulting  in  his  dismissal  or  not." 

The  same  principle  involved  In  this  case 
has  been  upheld  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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the  United  States  In  the  case  of  Thompson 
T.  U.S.  (103  nJ9.  480  26  L.  Sd.  621). 

The  legal  approach  and  the  court  decision 
I  have  cited-may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  Constitution  provides  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
continuous  at  all  times  In  their  tenure  of 
office,  and  that  the  President  shall  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  "during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate." 

2.  The  Senate  is  more  than  an  upper 
house  as  the  terms  "upper  and  lower  houses" 
are  often  used  historically  or  parentheti- 
cally. The  Senate  at  law  is  assigned  definite 
and  distinct  duties  and  prerogatives. 

(a)  It  has  the  sole  power  to  try  rJl  im- 
peachments. 

(b)  It  has  the  power  to  give  or  withhold 
advice  and  consent  in  the  making  of  treaties 
and  the  nomination  and  appointment  of 
Ambassadors,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  certain  officers  of  the  executive  branch 
Of  the  Government. 

(c)  With  the  exception  of  bills  for  raising 
revenue,  in  which  It  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments,  it  may  originate  legisla- 
tion. 

3.  The  Senate  may  constitute  committees 
With  duties  and  powers  to  operate  con- 
tinuously or  for  times  certain  irrespective 
of  the  beginnings  or  endings  of  the  terms 
of  Congress.  This  point  has  been  litigated 
In  the  courts  and  the  continuing  nature  of 
committees  of  the  Senate  has  been  clearly 
recognized.  If  it  were  not  such  a  body  it- 
self. Its  committees  could  not  be  continuous. 

4.  There  are  definitions  at  law  of  what  Is 
continuous  which  by  comparlEon  apply  to 
the  factual  position  of  the  Senate.  In  cases 
where  courts  have  had  Jurisdiction  over 
governmental  bodies  composed  of  members 
elected  or  appointed  at  different  times  on  a 
successive  basis  such  bodies  at  law  have 
been  held  to  be  continuing  bodies. 

I  submit  that  by  all  legal,  factual  and 
traditional  standards  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  a  continuing  body. 

Time  haa  fixed  the  true  character  of  our 
Oovemment — a  Federal  union  of  sovereign' 
States,  with  a  Senate  as  a  continuing  body. 
How  pertinent  to  the  prop>osaI  to  abandon 
that  time-tested  principle  are  these  words 
from  Oeorge  Washington's  farewell  address: 

"In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be 
Invited  remember  that  time  and  habit  are 
at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  charac- 
ter of  governments  as  of  other  human  In- 
stitutions; that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency 
of  the  existing  constitution  of  a  country; 
that  facility  in  changes  upon  the  credit  of 
mere  hypothesis  and  opinion  exposes  to 
perpetual  change,  from  the  endless  variety 
of  hypothesis  and  opinion." 

Tbe  Senate  as  a  continuing  body  is  an 
Integral  part  of  our  unique  form  of  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  sure  standard  of  experience 
Senate  rules  that  carry  over  from  one  session 
to  the  next  are  essential  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  respec- 
tive States  and  the  people  thereof. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.    Mr.   President,   I 
yield  to  my  distlngulshied  colleague  the 
Senator     from     South     Carolina     [Mr 
Thurmond]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  de- 
livered a  magnificent  dissertation  affirm- 
ing the  proposition  that  the  Senate  Is  a 
continuing  body.  I  feel  the  statements 
he  has  made  in  the  Senate  today  are 
v.orthy  of  the  attenUon  of  the  American 
p  :ople.  A  little  later  hi  the  day  I  myself 
Inpe  to  have  a  few  remarks  to  make.  I 
d'l  not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass 
v-thout  commending  the  Senator  from 
O.clahoma  for  the  splendid  statement  he 
110,3  made  on  this  subject. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  am  very  grmteful 
to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  a  statement 
should  be  made  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 

motion 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Ssnator  yield  to  me  to  present  a 
unanimous-consent  request?  The  re- 
quest is  that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  but 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
retain  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  for  that 
purpose?  f  * 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call,  but  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  call  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
will  retain  tlie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thert 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tiie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
Interest  in  the  proposal  to  adopt  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  is  based 
upon  enough  experience  to  know  that  if 
we  do  not  act  on  the  rules  now,  we  will 
never  have  opportunity  to  act  during  this 
session.  We  have  been  discussing  this 
situation  through  a  number  of  sessions  of 
Congress. 

In  1953  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  rules. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  considerable 
discussion  about  the  possibility  that  a 
new  proposal  would  soon  be  before  us; 
that  it  could  be  acted  upon  and  that  the 
Senate  in  an  orderly  fashion  could  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with  the  question. 

The  late  Senator  Taft  on  January  6. 
1953,  when  he  was  commenting  on  the 
matter,  pointed  out  how  vitally  neces- 
sary it  was  that  the  Senate  be  regarded 
as  a  continuing  body,  so  that  its  rules 
would  carry  over  from  Congress  to  Con- 
gress, and  so  that  when  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary arrived  and  new  Cabinet  officers  took 
office,  we  would  not  be  involved  in  a 
whole  series  of  arguments  about  rules. 
I  quote  from  him: 


If  we  should  be  involved  In  a  rules  fight 
the  discussion  could  go  on  forever.  In  fact 
I  would  venture  to  say  tbat  if  there  were  a 
majority  In  the  Senate  who  wished  to  adopt 
the  procedure  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  AndirsokI.  the  discus- 
sion would  proceed  almost  indefinitely  We 
would  continue  the  debate  for  a  month  In 
order  to  break  the  filibuster  that  might 
develop  under  such  circumstances.  There- 
fore I  believe  It  Is  exceedingly  unfortunate 
to  raise  the  controversy  regarding  the  rules 
attnis  time,  and  contend  the  Senate  must 
begin  all  over  again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
•esslon  and  confront  all  the  uncertain  and 
dUDcult  questions  which  could  arise  under 
those  circiunstances. 

After  he  flnlahed  that  statement,  there 
were    many    comments.    Among    other 


things  was  a  comment  by  the  dlatln- 
gulBhed  Senator  from  nilnoU  (Mr. 
DiRKSEif]  who  referred  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Committee  on  Rulct  and  Aid- 
ministration.   He  said: 

If  I  recall  correctly  from  converMtlons 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jenner).  if  he  assumes  the  chairman- 
ship of  tiie  Rules  Committee  I  am  confident 
one  of  his  first  acts  will  be  to  try  to  bring 
such  modification  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Jenner  left  no  one  in  doubt 
as  to  what  his  program  was  to  be.  He 
said: 

When  the  order  of  business  calling  for  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  rcaolutlons  is 
reached.  I  shall  offer  the  resolution  which  Is 
based  upon  a  report.  Report  No.  1268.  which 
came  from  the  Rules  Committee  at  the  last 
session.  I  thlnlt  its  adoption  will  take  care 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  over  the  cloture  rule.  I  propose  to 
offer  the  resolution  to  which  I  have  referred 
at  the  flrit  opportunity  during  th«  present 
session  of  the  Congress. 

He  did  so;  and  the  resolution  came 
from  the  committee.  It  did  exactly 
what  everyone  expected  it  to  do.  It 
remained  on  the  Calendar  of  the  Senafce 
without  any  thought  that  it  would  ever 
be  ected  upon.  No  one  would  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  It  would 
be  called  up  and  actually  debated,  be- 
cause there  was  a  constant  repeUUon 
of  the  statement  that  if  that  should 
happen,  it  might  lead  to  the  paaaage  of 
some  othei  legislation;  and.  of  course. 
that  would  have  been  tragic  to  the  hopes 
and  beliefs  of  some  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

That  situation  occurs  every  2  jrears 
as  Senator  Jenner  pointed  out  in  1853'. 
The  previous  Congress,  which  had  fin- 
ished its  business  in  1952.  had  tried  to 
wrestle  with  the  same  problem.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, after  long  hearings,  had  submitted 
a  report.  That  report  was  referred  to 
by  the  then  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
he  was  willing  to  concede  that  when  it 
reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate  every- 
thing would  be  wonderful. 

However,  I  point  out  that  Dothlng 
happened.  So,  in  1857.  an  attempt  was 
again  made  to  see  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, at  the  beginning  of  the  sesslan 
to  adopt  rules  which  might  be  more  rep- 
resentative of  majority  will  in  the  Sen- 
ate, or  might  lead  to  the  ability  more 
quickly  to  change  the  rules  if  the  Sen- 
ate thought  it  necessary. 

As  in  1953,  that  resolution,  propoaing 
the  adopUon  of  new  rules,  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  A  moUon  was  made 
to  table  it,  and  the  1953  procedure  was 
duplicated. 

I  point  out  that  In  1953  the  moUon 
was  made  by  the  then  majority  leader 
and  it  was  concurred  in  by  a  great 
many  other  Members.  Those  wanting  to 
adopt  new  rules  were  able  to  receive  the 
support  of  only  21  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  1957  there  was  a  somewhat  diiTer- 
ent  situation.  We  had  considerably 
more  support;  but  again  the  same  sUte- 
^T^  was  made— "Do  not  worry  about 
this.  Within  a  very  short  time  some- 
thing will  happeiL"  I  refer  to  the  CoK- 
CREssiONAL  RECORD,  volume  103,  part  1, 
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page  210.  In  which  the  then  able  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Kmowlahd]  was  speaking. 
He  said : 

I  believe  the  correct  prooedtire  would  be 
to  have  the  bUl  Introduced  next  Monday. 
v.l.en  Senators  will  be  able  to  introduce 
LlllF.  to  urge  early  committee  hearings,  to 
have  it  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  to  de- 
bate It  fslrly  and  fully,  as  it  should  be  de- 
bated, affecting  as  It  does  many  citizens  In 
all  parts  of  our  country.  We  shall  have  a 
commltteo  to  which  to  refer  such  a  bill 
next  Monday,  if  the  Senate  has  any  rules 
under  wiiich  to  proceed.  We  shall  have  a 
Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUona  to  which 
to  refer  the  President's  message  which  will 
be  delivered  tomorrow.  If  the  Senate  has 
rules  tomorrow.  But  whether  the  Senate 
has  rules  ot  not  apparently  wtU  depend  to 
no  small  extent  upon  whether  this  body 
in  Its  judgment  lays  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  M:zlco  [Mr. 
AndeksonI. 

I  point  out  that  that  might  have  been 
a  very  sound  position.  I  know  that  it 
was  an  honest  position,  taken  by  a  very 
honest  man.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  situa- 
tion since  has  changed  considerably,  by 
reason  of  the  ruling  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  the  Senate  continues  to  oper- 
ate under  rules  of  the  previous  Congress 
until  they  are  changed. 

The  Vice  President  says  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  old  rules  are  not  applicable 
as  to  certain  sections,  which  may  be  un- 
constitutional— I  hope  I  am  quoting  him 
correctly — but  that  as  to  the  remainder 
of  the  rules,  in  the  absence  of  some 
afflrmative  action,  the  Senate  could 
properly  be  regarded  as  proceeding  un- 
der them. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
said  that  if  we  take  the  proposed  action 
there  will  be  a  great  legislative  hiatus,  in 
which  nothing  can  be  done  because  we 
shall  have  no  rules.  If  Senators  rely  on 
the  assurance  of  the  Vice  President  that 
we  have  some  sort  of  rules  in  the  mean- 
time, they  should  not  say  in  the  next 
breath,  "We  shall  have  no  rules  what- 
ever if  the  so-called  Anderson  motion  Is 
adopted." 

I  continue  to   quote   from   the   then 
minority  leader,  former  Senator  Know 
land: 


That  is  what  the  then  minority  leader 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  do.  He  said 
he  planned  to  do  it.  Certainly  he  felt 
that  some  action  would  be  taken.  He 
submitted  a  resolution  very  similar  to  the 
language  which  I  have  quoted.  There 
was  a  change  in  reference  to  the  terms  of 
subsection  3.  Instead  of  repealing  it,  a 
provision  was  written  in  for  continuing 
action. 

That  resolution  ixas  Joined  in  by  the 
majority  leader  and  by  many  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Many  believed 
that  it  might  see  the  Ught  of  day.  but 
there  were  some  of  us  who  did  not.  I 
know  that  I  did  not,  because,  if  we  look 
back  to  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 103,  part  1,  page  213,  it  will  be 
foimdthatlsaid: 

Oh.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia will  find  that  he  can  send  his  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, but  that  after  weeks  and  aftw 
months  It  will  not  see  the  light  of  day  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  will  not  see  the  light 
of  day  on  the  floor,  any  more  than  did  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Jenner]. 


On  Monday  next,  when  it  wm  be  possible 
to  lntrodac«  proposed  legislation  In  the  Sen- 
ate, I  shall  Introduce,  and  I  shall  ask  all  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  hope 
many  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  Join  with  me,  a  propoeal  to  amend  rule  22 
of  the  Senate.  I  cannot  Introduce  such  a 
proposal  now,  under  the  general  agreement, 
but  I  should  like  to  read  It  to  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  say  this  proposal  ia  the  final  aolu- 
tldn.  I  do  Bot  say,  after  a  oommlttae  has 
met.  after  hearings  have  been  had.  after 
testimony  has  been  taken,  after  there  has 
been  a  study  made  of  the  traditions  of  187 
years  and  the  needs  of  the  preeent,  that  the 
proposal  may  not  be  greatly  Improved.  That 
Is  what  we  have  committees  for.  But  I  pro- 
pose to  InUoduce,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
any  other  Senator  who  cares  to  Join  me,  a 
proposal  which  reads: 

"That  subsection  2  of  rule  22  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  U  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  'except  subMCtlon  8  of  rule  22,' 
*nd  (2)  by  gtrlkliig  out  'two-thirds  of  the 
83nator«i  duly  chosen  and  awom.'  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  'two-thlnla  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.'" 
Section  a  would  read: 

"Subsection  S  of  rule  22  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  repealed." 
CV 8 


I  ask  Senators:  Who  was  right  and 
who  was  wrong?  it  is  true  that  the  com- 
mittee wrestled  with  this  problem  and 
reported  a  resolution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  A?roERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
resolution  which  the  committee  reported 
was  not  the  so-called  Johnson-Know- 
land  resolution,  but,  rather.  Senate 
Resolution  17,  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  14  other  Senators,  and 
that  it  was  that  resolution  which  by  a 
vote  of  5  to  4  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  was  only 
trying  to  point  out  that  all  we  were  say- 
ing then  was  that  this  question  can  be 
settled  by  majority  action  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  re- 
ported, even  though  it  might  have  ap- 
proved the  original  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  became  the  action 
of  the  committee,  and  that  If  it  had  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  believe  it 
would  have  become  the  action  of  the 
Senate. 

However,  once  It  got  on  the  calendar. 
It  hit  the  biggest  stone  wall  in  existence 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  We  may 
change  the  portion  of  the  Capitol  front 
which  faces  the  place  where  we  In- 
augurate Presidents,  and  that  granite 
may  not  be  too  secure,  but  the  stone 
wall  that  stood  against  that  resolution 
reaching  the  floor  of  the  Senate  will 
never  be  broken  unless  we  do  It  at  the 
t>eginning  of  a  session,  and  in  the  fash- 
ion I  have  proposed,  which  has  been 
studied  for  a  long  while,  and  which  Is 
being  presented  to  the  Senate  today. 

It  was  well  known  then  that  that 
resolution  would  not  reach  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  would  not  be  adopted. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  wrestled  with 
the  matter.  It  labored  for  a  long  time  in 
the   previous   session.     I   said   that   it 


labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse. 
That  is  what  happmed  last  year.  The 
resolution  was  placed  on  the  calendar, 
and  there  it  remained  quietly;  no  one 
ever  moved  to  consider  It. 

So  here  we  are  again.  I  only  say  that 
with  that  sort  of  experience,  I  do  not 
understand  how  It  can  be  contended  that 
the  proposal  will  be  taken  up  in  due 
course  later  in  the  session.  For  example, 
in  the  resolution  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted. Senate  Resolution  5,  there  Is  a 
provision  to  which  some  persons  take 
pretty  strong  exception.  That  section  of 
the  resolution  provides  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  shall  continue  In  force.  An 
effort  may  be  made  to  strike  that  section 
from  the  resolution.  If  It  should  be 
made,  it  could  result  in  a  discussion 
which  would  go  on  for  weeks  on  end. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  view  of  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  just  said 
with  relation  to  section  2  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 5,  the  so-called  Johnson  resolu- 
tion, does  not  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  feel  that  section  2  Is  In  contra- 
vention of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  gives  to  the  Senate,  as 
it  gives  to  each  branch  of  Congress,  the 
right  to  make  its  own  rules? 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Oh  yes.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  I  feel  very  deeply  that  that  is  true. 
I  say  that  because  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  which  perpetrated  on  the 
Senate  a  very  bad  rule.  In  1949  we  had 
a  controversy  on  this  subject,  and  we 
emerged  with  a  very  bad  rule. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yitid. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Yesterday   we  wit- 
nessed   a    very    historic    event    in    the 
Senate.    We  swore  in  two  Senators  from 
the  new  State  of  Alaska.  In  effect,  under 
section  2  of  Senate  Resolution  S — and 
let  us  assume  that  Hawaii  will  also  be- 
come a  State  in  the  future — ^we  would 
be  saying  to  the  newly  elected  Senators 
from  Alaska  and  from  Hawaii:   "Your 
States  may  send  you  here  to  the  Senate. 
You  come  here  with  the  full  importance 
and  prestige  of  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  but  you  cannot  make  the  rules 
which  will  guide  your  action.    That  will 
have  to  be  left  to  someone  else  who  was 
here  years  before — perhaps  10  years  be- 
fore— when  these  rules  were  adopted. 
They  made  the  rules  for  you,  and  you 
cannot   exercise   your   right   under   the 
Constitution   of   the   United   States   to 
assist  in  making  the  rules  which-  will 
guide  your  actions,  even  though  you  will 
serve  as  the  duly  elected  representatives 
of    the    great    States    of    Alaska    and 
Hawaii." 

That  is  what  we  are  asked  to  do.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  not  talking  about  ex- 
pediency. We  have  before  us  a  funda- 
mental constitutional  legal  question 
which  must  be  decided.  It  is  true  we 
are  faced  with  the  question  of  expedi- 
ency, on  the  one  hand,  but,  on  the  other, 
the  question  is  whether  we  have  a  right 
to  adopt  our  own  rules.  We  are  not  de- 
bating the  exi>edlencles  of  the  moment. 
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We  are  debating  the  fundamental  and 
constitutional  legal  question  Involved, 
which  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
Senate  shall  have  the  right  to  make  the 
rules  which  will  guide  its  actions. 

TTe  are  saying  to  the  Senators  from 
the  great  State  of  Alaska:  'You  have 
been  sent  here  to  serve  your  people  and 
to  serve  yoiir  State.  We  have  provided 
you  with  a  beautiful  desk  and  we  have 
provided  you  with  a  fine  chair  in  which 
you  can  sit  comfortably-  However,  you 
cannot  do  one  thing,  and  that  is.  you 
cannot  pass  on  the  rules  which  will  gov- 
ern your  actions  in  the  Senate." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  completely  right.  Not 
only  sure  we  dealing  with  a  new  State, 
the  State  of  Alaska,  but  we  are  also  deal- 
ing with  a  great  many  other  States  which 
have  changed  their  positions  recently. 
For  example,  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
very  recently  had  two  Senators  in  the 
Senate  from  one  political  party.  Now 
It  has  two  Senators  from  another  politi- 
cal party.  Yet  we  say  to  these  two  Sen- 
ators. "You  have  come  to  the  Senate 
becaiise  the  people  of  your  State  desired 
to  change  its  representation.  You  can 
come  Into  our  body,  but  you  must  accept 
the  rules  which  we  have  adopted." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  have  made  two  very  significant 
points.  Of  the  98  Senators  who  are  now 
serving  in  the  Senate,  only  28  voted  or 
were  announced  for  the  existing  rule  in 
1949.  Sixty  Members  of  the  present  Sen- 
ate were  not  in  the  Senate  at  that  time. 
Ten  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  now 
In  the  Senate — and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  one  of  them — who  were  Mem- 
bers in  1949  voted  or  were  announced 
against  the  resolution. 

The  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  have  brought  up  is  this:  Shall 
the  vote  of  28  Senators  in  1949  be  bind- 
ing upon  98  Senators  in  1959? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  entirely  correct. 
That  is  the  one  principle  which  has 
moYed  me  in  this  whole  consideration.  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  in  1949.  At 
that  time  it  could  have  been  provided 
that  it  should  take  64  or  74  or  84  or  94  or 
95  Senators  to  change  the  rules.  The 
advocates  of  the  proposal  at  that  time 
had  the  votes  to  do  it.  They  might  just 
as  well  have  said  that  the  i-ules  of  the 
Senate  shall  never  be  changed  except  by 
the  vote  of  90  Senators  or  94  Senators 
or  95  Senators — yes;  they  could  just  as 
well  have  said  that  it  shall  be  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  argument  has 
been  made  here — and  it  has  been  made 
dramatically  and  graphically — that  Sen- 
ate Resolution  5  presents  an  opportunity 
for  a  majority  to  exert  its  will.  How 
paradoxical  can  we  become?  The  resolu- 
tion reads,  in  section  2 : 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  tke  next  Congress  unless  they 
aie  changed  as<  provided  In  these  rules. 


We  are  telling  a  future  majority,  which 
may  come  here  in  the  next  2  years.  "You 
have  no  business  to  pass  upon  these  rules. 
You  must  abide  by  the  rules  which  were 
adopted  by  a  previous  Congress,  because 
they  said  then— whether  they  are  here 
now  or  not — that  these  are  the  rules  that 
wiU  bind  you." 

That  is  undemocratic.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  such  procedure  violates  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
gives  to  each  Senate  the  right  to  make  its 
own  rules.  It  is  dynasty  in  its  worst  form. 
How  pretentious  can  we  become? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  book  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It  has 
been  called  the  nilebook.  Of  course,  it 
is  the  "Senate  Manual."  which  contains 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  It  contains  some 
rules  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  ia 
"Jefferson's  Manual."  We  have  followed 
some  of  the  precedents  in  "Jefferson's 
Manual."  Thomas  Jefferson  has  not 
been  here  for  150  years.  Do  my  col- 
leagues wish  with  regard  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  with  respect  to  the  rest  of 
the  rules  to  do  the  same  thing  that  is 
proposed? 

The  book  also  contains  the  "Declara- 
tion of  Independence."  Do  the  Senators 
wish  to  throw  that  out,  too,  now  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  gone? 

I  see  in  the  book  also  the  Constitution, 
which  was  written  by  men  who  have  not 
been  here  for  a  150  years.  Do  Senators 
wish  to  do  away  with  those  portions  of 
the  "Manual"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  pro- 
pound a  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  For  what 
rules  of  the  Senate  did  Thomas  Jefferson 
vote? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  did  not  hear  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  what  rules  of  the 
Senate  did  Thomas  Jefferson  vote,  that 
we  are  violating  now?  We  are  talking 
about  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  make 
its  own  rules.  If  we  do  not  have  rules, 
we  can  vote  for  the  parliamentary  rules 
which  have  been  prescribed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  or  we  can  adopt  "Robert's 
Rules  of  Order."  That  may  be  so.  All 
I  am  saying  is  that  fundamentally,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  Senate  can  make  its  own  rules. 
But  which  Senate?  The  Senate  of  1800 
or  the  Senate  of  1959?  I  say  that  if  the 
Senate  of  1959  has  the  responsibility  to 
do  the  people's  business,  it  ought  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  adopting  its  own 
rules. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  We  are  attempting  to  change 
some  of  our  rules.  Our  rules  Include 
precedents  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Those  precedents  often- 
times are  binding  on  the  Senate.  They 
have  been  adopted  together  with  the 
rules. 

If  we  look  at  "Jefferson's  Manual."  we 
find  that  the  rules  do  not  provide  for 
certain  things  in  certain  circumstances. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  just  about  to 
quote  Thomas  Jefferson.    He  said: 

Can  one  generation-  bind  another,  and  aU 
others,  in  •uccesalon  forever? 

I  think  not.  The  Creator  has  made  the 
earth  for  the  living,  not  the  dead. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  we 
ought  to  write  rules  for  the  living,  not  the 
dead.  New  Senators  come  to  this  body, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  those  new 
Senators  should  be  told  that  they  are 
Senators  In  every  respect  except  in  the 
right  to  make  rules.  They  should  not  be 
told.  "You  are  vassals  when  it  comes  to 
writing  rules.  The  Senators  who  were 
present  in  1949  have  said  how  you  should 
live  here.  You  have  not  a  word  to  say 
for  yourselves  about  how  you  shall  live." 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  pres- 
ent at  that  time,  as  I  was,  but  there  are 
Senators  here  today  who  were  not  Sena- 
tors in  1949.  Those  Senators,  when  they 
took  the  oath  of  office,  had  just  as  many 
rights  here  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  Senator  from  Ulinois.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  had  when  they 
became  Senators. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  helped  to  write  those  rules. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  helped  in  trying 
to  keep  from  changing  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  voted  for  the  rule  which 
the  Senator  is  discussing.  I  cannot  re- 
call whether  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  voted  for  it  or  not.  But  I  know 
he  was  here  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  listened  to 
the  Interrogations  and  the  answers  which 
have  been  given,  and  I  should  Uke  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  an- 
other question.  Will  he  be  so  kind  as 
to  tell  me  why  the  adoption  of  the  John- 
son resolution  would  deprive  the  Sraate 
of  any  power  to  change  rules  by  a  ma- 
jority vote? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Johnson  reso- 
lution contains  section  3,  which  prorldes 
a  new  section  2.  and  that  section  2  will 
read: 

The  ruiek  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congreas  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Are  not  the  rules 
Of  the  Senate  as  they  now  exist,  with  the 
exception  of  rule  XXU.  against  which  I 
shall  vote,  amply  sufDcient  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  change  its  rules  by  majority 
vote  at  any  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  think  the 
ruling  has  been  made,  round  after  round, 
that  it  requires  a  sizable  vote — no;  not  a 
sizable  vote,  but  a  majority  vote,  to  get 
the  question  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  But  the  Johnson 
amendment  strikes  out  that  provision. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  would  still  re- 
quire a  two -thirds  vote  to  Impose  cloture. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  That  provision  Is  stricken  out 
by  the  Johnson  amendment,  so  that  it 
cannot  continue  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration or  from  Congress  to  Congress  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Al«nDERSON.  I  am  sorry,  but  that 
still  does  not  happen  to  be  the  case,  in 
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my  opinion.  This  provision  says  that  the 
rules  are  to  continue  in  effect  unless  they 
are  changed. 

In  the  succeeding  Congress,  the  one 
which  will  berin  in  1961.  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmhik] 
might  rise  and  say,  "I  move  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  be  changed  in  the 
following  particulars."  He  must  be  able 
to  enforce  cloture  to  secure  consideration 
of  his  motion.  He  must  obtain  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  reach  that 
point. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Not  if  the  John- 
son amendment  prevails. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Oh.  yes.  The  John- 
son amendment  abolishes  the  provision 
which  has  to  do  with  the  inability  to 
apply  cloture.  There  was  a  provision 
written  In  1919  which  was  a  part  of  the 
sacrifice  we  went  through,  a  part  of  the 
enslaving  operation  we  went  through. 

I  only  want  to  say — and  I  say  it  with 
reluctance,  because  for  a  long  time  I  was 
a  member  of  a  committee  presided  over 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and 
I  have  tremendous  respect  for  his  legal 
and  parliamentary  ability — that  the 
Johnson  resolution  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  accomplish  three  things.  One  is 
to  change  'two-thirds  of  those  duly 
chosen" — which  means  64 — to  "two- 
thirds  of  thase  present  and  voting." 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  might  Involve 
one  vote,  possibly  two  votes  at  times,  but 
would  result  in  practically  nothing. 

The  second  modification  is  in  that  pro- 
vision of  the  rule  which  provides  that 
we  shall  never  have  cloture  on  a  proposal 
to  change  the  rules.  There  can  be  clo- 
ture on  a  change  in  the  rules,  but  there  j 
no  change  In  the  two-thirds  requirement 
id  obtain  cloture. 

The  third  thing  which  the  resolution 
does,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  thing,  which 
ousht  to  bring  about  its  defeat,  is  that  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session  the  rules 
are  to  continue  in  force  unless  they  are 
changed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  not  answering  my  simple 
question.  I  should  like  to  know  how,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Jcrfinson  resolution, 
we  shall  deny  to  the  Senate  the  power,  by 
a  majority  vote,  to  change  its  rules 
whenever  it  wants  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  Is  nothing 
said  about  a  majority  vote.  I  have  said 
it  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  to  get  the 
question  up.  We  could  change  that  if 
a  resolution  to  change  the  rules  were 
acted  upon,  but  we  could  not  get  such  a 
resolution  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No  one  is  object- 
ing to  bringing  up  the  Johnson  resolu- 
tion except  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  his  associates. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  should  not  say  that. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  That  is  the  Sen- 
ator's argxmient. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    No. 

Mr.  OTytAHONEY.  Is  not  the  Sen- 
ator's argument  now  precisely  this,  That 
if  the  Johnson  resolution  shall  be  adopt- 
ed, the  two-thirds  requirement  and  the 
requirement  forbidding  the  application 
of  rule  XXn  to  motions  to  change  the 


rules  would  still  persist  In  spite  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yea. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  How  could  that  be 
so?  If  we  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  a 
rule  which  struck  out  the  exception  in 
section  3  of  the  present  rule  providinig 
that  cloture  shall  never  apply  to  a  mo- 
tion to  change  the  rules — we  are  trying 
to  abandon  that;  we  want  to  kill  it — 
what  complaint  would  the  Senator  have 
against  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  have  had  a 
ruling  by  the  Chair  that  we  can  proceed 
to  adopt  rules  by  a  majority  vote  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session.  The  resolution 
is  intended  to  bring  about  a  situation  in 
which  the  Senate  cannot  adopt  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session.  I  think  that 
would  be  just  as  unconstitutional  as  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  in  the  resolution  which  changes 
the  time  when  a  change  in  the  rules 
may  be  brought  about.  We  are  simply 
undertaking  now  to  change  one  rule,  to 
liberalize  it  so  ajs  to  destroy  one  of  the 
basic,  fundamental  foundations  upon 
Which  the  filibuster  rests.  If  we  kill 
that — and  those  of  us  who  are  support- 
ing the  Johnson  resolution  say  it  does 
that — and  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
votes  for  that  proposal,  then  what  change 
has  been  made? 

Year  after  year,  throughout  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Senate,  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  have  continued  unless  changed, 
and  they  would  continue  now.  No  con- 
stitutional right  to  change  the  rules  is 
interfered  with  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think,  stricUy 
speaking  and  legalistlcally  speaking,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.   I  do.  too. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  we  are  missing 
an  Important  point.  It  is  true  that  the 
resolution  which  is  now  pending  before 

the  Senate  is  the  basis  for  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  to  exert  its  will.  There  is  no 
question  at  all  about  that.  It  is  true 
that  we  can,  by  a  motion  to  strike  out, 
knock  out  subsection  2  of  section  3. 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  Johnson  resolution  tries  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body.  What  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico is  trying  to  do  is  to  preserve  for  all 
posterity  the  right  of  each  Senate  to 
make  its  own  rules.  That  is  where  we 
differ. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  We  are  not  trying 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  There  is 
nothing  in  ansrthtng  which  is  p>endlng  be- 
fore the  Senate — there  is  nothing  in  the 
Johnson  resolution — which  will  prevent 
any  future  Senate  from  changing  the 
rules. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely,  because  in 
the  futiu^  the  Senate  will  have  to  change 
the  rules  not  by  majority  vote,  but  imder 
the  existing  rules. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  the  existing  rule 
does  not  provide  that  cloture  can  be  in- 
voked by  only  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting. 


In  debating  this  question.  Senators  can 
be  as  nice  as  they  please;  but.  funda- 
mentally by  means  of  this  resolution  we 
are  trying  to  preserve  the  existing  rule, 
which  permits  a  Senator  who  is  joined 
by  one-third  of  his  colleagues  to  thwart 
the  will  of  a  majority. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes.  but  I  was 
begging  the  Senator  to  permit  me  to  say 
a  word. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  yield  later,  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  finish. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Of  course.  Let 
me  ask  the  Senator  to  read  rule  XL  of 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Senate.  When 
he  reads  it.  he  will  see  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  that  a  Senator  file  a  notice 
that  a  change  of  a  rule  is  desired ■ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  if  such  a  noUce 
is  filed,  it  will  have  to  be  referred  to  a 
committee. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  if  the  rule  is  not 
changed  before  such  a  motion  is  called 
up.  cloture  cannot  be  invoked  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  beg  my  col- 
league's pardon.  If  the  notice  is  given 
and  if  there  is  agreement  that  it  will  not 
have  to  go  over  to  the  next  day.  it  will 
not  have  to  go  over. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  if  one-third  of 
the  Senators  talk  and  talk  and  continue 
to  talk — and  that  is  all  that  the  word 
"filibuster"  means — in  order  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  a  vote,  a  vote  will  not  be 
taken.  I  say  very  frankly  that  if  that 
is  not  the  reason  why  that  provision  was 
originally  written  into  the  rule,  all  of  us 
are  wasting  our  time  In  speaking  about 
this  matter.  What  is  being  sought  here 
is  to  preserve  the  right  of  a  small  mi- 
nority to  filibuster.  Why?  In  order  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate.  No  matter  how 
one  may  state  the  matter,  that  is  what 
it  is  sought  to  do. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  seek  to  read  the  history  of  the 
Senate  rules,  we  find  that  even  the 
Library  of  Congress  does  not  have  a  copy 
of  them.  One  has  to  hunt  for  a  long 
time,  in  order  to  find  some  of  these 
things — as  I  have  done  over  the  past 
6  or  7  years. 

But  when  we  read  the  debate  which 
occurred  in  1917,  we  realize  that  when 
Senator  Thomas  Walsh  made  his  state- 
ments and  his  proposals,  he  thought  he 
was  plugging  up  the  loophole  and  was 
establishing  a  workable  cloture  rule; 
he  thought  so  very  firmly,  and  so  did 
other  Senators.  But  when  that  rule 
actually  went  into  operation,  it  was 
foimd — at  a  later  date — ^that  the  rule 
applied  only  to  a  question  which  was 
before  the  Senate  and  was  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
effective  clotiire  on  a  motion  to  take  up. 
miat  was  an  astonishing  proposition; 
and  some  of  us  are  worried  that  If  the 
language  about  the  rules  continuing  in 
force  is  included.  It  may  be  found,  at  a 
later  date,  that  a  Presiding  Officer  may 
hold  that  the  rules  continue  in  force,  and 
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that  therefore  a  two-thirds  vote  would 
be  required. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming wishes  to  permit  such  action  to  be 
taken  by  majority  vote  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes.  I  dispute  the 
proposition  that  if  it  Is  not  done  then  by 
majority  vote,  It  cannot  be  done  later. 
My  view  is  that  at  any  time  we  please, 
we  can  change  rule  XL;  and  my  view  is 
that  when  the  cloture  rule  was  estab- 
lished in  1917 — and  at  that  time  I  was 
here;  I  was  the  secretary  to  a  Senator 
when  that  debate  occurred,  and  I  know 
what'  the  decision  was — the  decision 
made  was  to  make  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  the  author- 
ity which  could  stop  debate.  That  de- 
cision was  made  because  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  believed 
that  the  Senate,  being  the  only  fonmi 
for  free  debate,  should  not  nin  the  risk 
of  enabling  a  mere  majority  of  a  quorum 
to  cut  off  debate.  In  the  present  Senate 
there  are  98  Members;  a  quorum  con- 
sists of  51  Members;  a  majority  of  a 
quorum,  therefore,  consists  of  only  26 
Members.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1917  that  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  should  be  re- 
quired to  shut  off  debate,  rather  than 
leaving  that  decision — to  limit  debate  on 
any  subject — to  a  mere  26  Members. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  that  things  which  sometimes 
are  not  anticipated  do  develop,  and  that 
a  provision  that  the  rules  are  continuous 
can  grow  into  something  quite  different. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  suggests 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  file  a 
notice,  vmder  rule  XL,  and  then  the 
matter  will  go  to  the  Senate  calendar, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  only  for  a  Sen- 
ator to  be  recognized,  in  order  to  call 
it  up.  But  the  actual  practice  of  the 
Senate  Is — as  everyone  knows — that  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized.  Some  of 
us  found  that  out  yesterday,  and  have 
foimd  it  out  steadily.  The  majority 
leader  is  recognized.  If  he  chooses  to 
yield,  in  order  to  permit  another  Sen- 
ator to  make  a  motion  to  bring  some 
matter  before  the  Senate,  well  and  good. 
But  if  the  majority  leader  does  not  yield 
for  that  piu-pose,  a  Senator  can  file  a 
motion,  and  it  can  be  on  the  calendar 
for  40  days  and  40  nights,  but  nothing 
will  happen  in  connection  with  his  mo- 
tion, any  more  than  anything  happened 
when  a  proposal  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  was  reported.  It  got  on  the 
calendar,  but  no  Senator  was  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  It  would  ever 
leave  the  calendar  and  be  taken  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  if  such  a 
question  came  before  the  Senate,  action 
on  it  could  be  taken  by  majority  vote. 
But  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  have  taken  up 
on  the  floor,  If  there  is  opposition  by 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkmam  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CLARK.  In  view  of  this  colloquy, 
I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance that  all  Senators  understand  that 
Senators  who  vote  in  favor  of  the  John- 
son resolution  will  be  voting  in  favor  of 
a  continuation  of  the  right  to  engage  in 
a  fllibuster,  and  will  be  voting  in  favor 
of  continuing  to  permit  a  small  minority 
to  have  the  ability  to  hold  up  the  taking 
of  action  by  the  Senate,  and  in  effect 
will  be  voting  to  prevent  the  making  of 
any  substantial  change  in  the  rule  which 
is  not  desired  by  almost  a  unanimous 
Senate. 

When  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming — for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  and  under  whose  tutelage 
I  have  learned  so  much  in  the  past  2 
years — says  that  if  the  Johnsoiy*  resolu- 
tion is  adopted,  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
can  be  changed  by  majority  vote,  let  me 
say,  with  all  due  deference,  that  he  is  be- 
ing far  from  realistic,  because  every 
Senator  knows  that  cloture  can  be  in- 
voked only  by  the  votes  of  66  Senators, 
and  without  cloture  a  change  in  the  rules 
will  never  be  made. 

The  Johnson  resolution  will  permit  a 
continuing  filibuster.  If  the  Johson  res- 
olution is  adopted,  the  Senate  will  not 
have  the  power  to  act  as  it  shoiild  in  the 
space  age,  and  will  not  have  the  power 
to  do  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  our  country  and  to 
put  it  back  in  the  forefront  of  freedom. 
On  the  contrary,  that  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  seriously  handicapped  if  the 
Johnson  amendment  is  adopted,  because 
in  that  event  Senators  will  have  im- 
mobilized themselves  from  the  taking  of 
effective  action,  and  will  have  put  them- 
selves Into  the  hands  of  a  small  minority 
who  wish  to  preserve  the  status  quo,  not 
only  in  our  country,  but  throughout  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  O'MAHONKY.  I  understand:  but 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
withhold  his  request  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Very  well. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  that  case,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  wish  to  speak 
now  in  response  to  what  was^  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark].  He  said  that  66  votes  would  be 
necessary.  However,  that  is  not  correct, 
because  the  Johnson  resolution  would 
reduce  the  cloture  majority  required 
from  two-thirds  of  the  constitutional 
number  of  Senators  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  us  settle,  then,  for 
64  or  63  votes.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming has  seen  many  an  ailing  Senator 
come  into  the  Chamber  in  a  wheelchair. 
In  order  to  participate  in  the  voting  on 
an  important  question;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  knows 
that  few  Senators  would  be  absent  when 
the  vote  on  such  an  important  question 
was  taken. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  But  conceivably 
cloture  could  then  be  invoked  by  the 
votes  of  34  Senators. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  instead  of  discussing  the 
question  and  the  issue  now  before  us. 
spoke  of  the  leadership,  and  said  that 
the  leadership  would  not  bring  up  a 
proposal  to  change  the  rules  or  would  not 
permit  such  a  proposal  to  be  brought 
before  the  Senate.  However.  I  desire 
to  point  out  that  the  leadership  will  do 
what  the  majority  wants  it  to  do.  We 
can  require  that.  So  I  absolutely  dis- 
sent from  any  such  aspersion  upon  the 
leadership  or  upon  our  ability  to  con- 
trol the  leadership  when  we  want  to. 

Mr.  ANDEaiSON.  I  am  sure  that  the 
first  time  a  civil  rights  bill  is  reported 
in  the  next  session,  it  would  be  put  on 
the  calendar. 

I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.    I  was  going  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  Uke  to  have 
the  Senator  complete  his  thought. 

I  should  like  to  sum  up  the  matter  by 
saying,  first,  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  heard  all  the  witnesses  who  wanted  to 
be  heard  in  the  most  comprehensive  set 
of  hearings  on  rule  XXII  that  had  been 
held  in  years.  We  then  made  our  re- 
port. The  facts  in  that  report  which 
bear  directly  on  the  issue  of  two-thirds 
present  and  voting  are  these :  Cloture  has 
been  applied  only  4  times,  and  all  those 
Instances  occurred  prior  to  1949,  before 
the  present  rule,  when  the  rule  was  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting.  Since 
1927,  for  32  years,  no  cloture  had  been 
applied.  If  there  had  been  a  rule  of 
a  two-thirds  constitutional  majority, 
which  is  in  effect  today,  when  those 
4  votes  were  taken  on  whether  cloture 
should  be  applied.  It  woiild  have  knocked 
out  only  1  of  them,  and  there  still  would 
have  been  3.  So  the  proposal  by  the 
majority  leader — and  I  say  this  advis- 
edly— is  meaningless.  It  Is  not  a  pro- 
posed amendment  oX  rule  xxii  that 
means  anything. 

I  believe  it  would  get  us  much  deeper 
into  the  morass,  for  this  reason:  The 
Vice  President  has  not  made  any  ruling. 
The  Vice  President  has  not  ruled  on 
any  point  of  order.  The  Vice  President 
has  said,  with  respect  to  debate  on  a 
rule  change,  that  cloture  could  be  ap- 
plied by  a  majority,  under  normal  rules 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  But  he  has 
not  ruled.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  said 
he  will  submit  this  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  due  course,  when  It  arises. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  wha^  I  think 
Is  fundamental.  The  Senate,  when  it 
votes  on  the  Anderson  motion,  i&  voting 
on  the  legal  question  which  wdtUd  be  put 
before  it  2  or  3  weeks  from  now.  when 
the  question  might  arise  on  the  closing 
of  debate.  The  resolution  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  puts  before  the  Senate  the 
question  whether  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  continuing.  It  Is  a  clear  Impli- 
cation that  the  rule  of  the  Senate 
adopted  by  the  Senate  In  that  resolution 
shall  be  binding  on  all  future  Senates. 
The  Senate  will  at  least  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  the  majority  agrees,  to  make 
a  flnding  against  the  view  taken  by  the 
Vice  President.  I  think  the  action  might 
be  questioned  by  Senators  in  the  future, 
but  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  that  choice  In  an  effort  to  do  what 


I  consider  to  be  an  unconstitutional  act, 
to  bind  future  Senates. 

One  cannot  make  a  point  of  order 
against  an  unconstitutional  act,  but 
every  Senator  can  consult  his  own  con- 
science as  to  whether  he  Is  going  to  sup- 
port or  vote  for  a  rule  which  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Therefore,  the  only  opportunity  which 
the  whole  Senate  has  to  act  within  the 
constitutional  framework  to  Implement 
what  has  been  outlined  In  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  which, 
In  my  opinion.  Is  workable.  Is  to  vote 
for  the  Anderson  motion. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  faced  with 
an  attempt  to  close  the  door  on  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  every  Senate  by 
adopting  a  meaningless  amendment  to 
rule  XXn,  or  to  do  what  should  have 
been  done  a  long  time  ago — restore  to 
the  Senate  the  right  to  provide  Its  own 
procedures. 

It  has  been  contended  that  Pandora's 
box  would  be  opened  and  confusion 
would  reign  if  the  Anderson  motion  were 
adopted.  Over  In  the  other  body  of 
Congress,  in  which  I  served  from  1947 
to  1954,  this  whole  Job  was  done  in  3 
minutes.  The  House  does  It  every  2 
years.  Its  Members  are  not  mad.  They 
have  made  It  work  for  decades. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  are  losing 
sight  of  the  Issue,  and  are  losing  sight  of 
a  very  Important  matter.  There  Is  no 
question  that  If  we  are  going  to  be  fair, 
the  Johnson  resolution  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  the  majority  to  express  its 
will,  because  the  majority  can  amend, 
delete,  or  modify  the  resolution  in  any 
way  it  chooses.  It  can  change  the 
clotxire  formula  from  two- thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  to  a  majority.  If  It 
has  the  number  of  votes  to  do  It.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  confuse  the  issue. 
The  Important  point  we  ought  to  bear  In 
mind  is  that  the  difference  between  do- 
ing it  the  Anderson  way  and  doing  it  the 
Johnson  way  is  that  the  Johnson  way 
preserves  the  spirit  of  the  continuity  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  whereas  the 
AnderscHi  way  makes  the  claim  and  ex- 
presses the  philosophy  and  declares  the 
proposition  that  each  Senate  has  the 
right  to  make  its  own  rules. 

The  net  result  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  Johnson  route  or  by  the  Anderson 
route.  If  the  Anderson  motion  should 
be  adopted,  the  Senate  would  have 
agreed  to  adopt  new  rules  at  Uie  begin- 
ning of  each  new  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate might  decide  to  adopt  all  the  rules 
with  the  exception  of  rule  XXII.  Then 
it  would  have  to  adopt  or  modify  rule 
XXH,  If  rule  XXn  as  rewritten  were 
acceptable. 

I  think  we  would  be  confusing  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  if  we  created  the  im- 
pression that  the  Jolinson  resolution 
would  not  accord  the  majority  an  op- 
portunity to  express  Its  view.  The  Sen- 
ate can  do  anything  It  desires  with  the 
resolution,  because  it  serves  as  a  basis 
for  action.  The  only  purpose  of  the 
Jolinson  resolution — though  I  may  be 


wrong,  and  I  stand  corrected  If  I  am — 
is  that  It  preserves  the  philosophy  of  the 
continuity  of  the  Senate.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  it  involves  the  constitu- 
tional question  whether  ttie  Senate  has 
the  right  to  adopt  Its  own  rules  imder 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

One  thing  that  has  brought  up  the 
question  sharply  is  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  admitted  the  new  State  of  Alaska. 
Two  new  Senators  have  been  sent  from 
that  State.  We  are  telling  these  new 
Senators  that  they  cannot  even  act  on 
the  rules  which  will  guide  the  Senate 
imtil  a  motion  is  made  to  amend  a  nile 
adopted  by  a  previous  Senate.  I  think 
we  must  emphasize  that  point.  Other- 
wise we  are  going  to  mislead  everyone. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  end 
result  can  be  accomplished  by  either 
method.  If  one  believes  in  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  Senate,  let  him  vote  for  the 
Johnson  proposal.  If  one  believes  that 
each  Senate  has  the  right  to  make  its 
own  rules,  let  him  support  the  Ander- 
son motion.    That  is  the  only  issue. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  may  say  that  what 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  said  in  3  minutes  has  been  more 
to  the  point  than  anything  which  has 
been  said  in  all  these  hours  of  debate. 
These  are  the  basic  issues.  In  my  opin- 
ion these  are  the  issues  we  are  asked  to 
vote  on.  I  think  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  expressed  it  so  simply 
that  even  the  lawyers  in  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  able  to  understand  the  issue. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  clarified  the  entire  question. 
What  gives  rise  to  the  issue  before  this 
body?  It  was  the  unconstitutional  ac- 
tion the  Senate  took  in  1949.  Some  of 
us  believe  that  the  action  of  1949  was  so 
politically  unconscionable  and  repre- 
hensible that  it  must  be  changed  because 
it  imposes  a  strait  jacket  upon  future 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  1957  the  Presiding  Officer  told  us 
in  his  advisory  opinion  that  the  rule  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  this  body  does 
have  a  right,  by  majority  vote,  under 
constitutional  mandate,  to  pass  upon  the 
very  issue  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  so 
clearly  presented  to  us. 

This  Is  the  real  issue:  Let  us  assume 
that  the  Anderson  m#^on  will  be  agreed 
to.  What  will  happen  then?  As  the 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said,  we  would  move  to  the  next  legis- 
lative position.  What  would  that  be? 
Next  would  be  the  Johnson  resolution. 
Nevertheless  by  agreeing  to  the  Ander- 
son motion  we  would  have  preserved 
one  thing,  namely,  the  constitutional 
right  of  f  utiu"e  new  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  work  their  will  on  the  Senate  rules. 
That  Is  all  we  would  do.  We  would 
then  move  to  consider  the  Johnson  res- 
olution. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  should  lose 
on  the  Anderson  motion.  Let  us  assume 
the  Johnson  resolution  will  be  agreed 
to.  Then  the  majority  will  have  spoken. 
But  it  would  not  be  binding  on  Members 
coming  Into  the  Senate  In  1961.  We 
will  have  preserved  their  constitutional 


right,  as  so  clearly  explained  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  think  I  have  expressed  what  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  position  we  arrived 
at  In  the  several  conferences  we  have 
had  on  this  questiotL  In  my  opinion 
the  Johnson  resolution  Is  designed  to 
wipe  out  whatever  body  of  precedent 
exists  that  the  Senate  rules  are  not  con- 
tinuous. I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
pass  upon  that  issue,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  Ander- 
son motion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  moments  a^o  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  asked  me  how  I 
voted  on  the  resolution  in  1949.  I  be- 
lieve I  know,  because  I  have  been  smart- 
ing under  it  ever  since. 

There  are  10  Members  now  In  the  Sen- 
ate who  were  opposed  to  the  resolution  at 
that  time.  The  able  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken];  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico;  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas];  the  dean  of  the 
Senate  in  terms  of  years  and  age  but 
not  of  service,  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green];  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Huiiphrit];  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [tir.  Lan- 
cer] ;  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnttson]  ;  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  the  eight  who 
were  present,  who  actually  voted  against 
the  resolution.  In  addition  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
[Mr.  Murray]  was  not  present  but  was 
paired  against  the  resolution  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MAHONEY]  was  not  present  but  was 
paired  against  It.  Those  were  the  10 
Senators  against  the  proposition. 

I  speak  for  no  one  but  myself,  but 
that  night  we  learned  how  this  was 
done.  It  was  by  the  circulation  of  a 
round  robin,  which  pledged  other  Sena- 
tors to  vote  in  a  certain  way  If  a  vote 
were  granted  by  the  Senators  from  the 
Deep  South.  They  promised  they  would 
do  certain  things  and  no  other  things, 
and  in  that  way  they  proceeded  to  shove 
this  down  the  throats  of  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  I  ever  had  a  chance  to  work 
agsdnst  such  procedure  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  I  would  do  so,  and  I 
have  done  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point,  because  I 
think  the  point  just  made  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  we  could  not  get  to  a  vote  in 
1949  until  the  southern  bloc  released  the 
Senate  so  that  it  could  vote,  after  the 
signing  of  the  roimd  robin  which  pledged 
Senators  in  advance,  guaranteebig  that 
the  so-called  Wherry  resolution  wotild 
be  adopted ;  Is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  Is  absolutely 
the  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  want  to  stress  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  could  not  get 
to  any  kind  of  a  vote.  Hour  after  hour 
new  records  were  being  set.    8(xne  of  us 
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took  courses  on  how  to  filibuster.  One 
Senator  said,  "Tilt  back  and  forth."  It 
was  said  one  should  not  take  liquids  for 
24  hours  before  starting.  We  were  told 
to  teeter  back  and  forth  on  our  feet,  so 
that  the  muscles  would  not  get  sore. 
Some  others  had  different  devices.  We 
had  a  whole  course  on  filibustering  given 
to  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  comment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  nobody  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
could  vote  on  one  important  thing.  No 
committee  could  meet.  Nobody  could  do 
anything  until  we  had  a  round  robin  by 
the- Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  sur- 
rendering without  firing  a  shot. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  simply  want  to  under- 
write that  statement.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  correct.  We  did  not  get 
the  Wherry  resolution  on  the  books  un- 
til first  there  was  a  cloakroom  surrender 
by  the  majority  of  the  Senate  to  a  mi- 
nority filibuster  threat  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  1949.  That  is  why 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  always  said 
we  have  to  drive  the  filibuster  rule  from 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
explains  to  me,  if  it  explains  to  no  one 
else,  the  attitude  I  have  had  from  that 
day  to  this. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  everything  all  of 
my  colleagues  subscribe  to  on  the  ques- 
tion of  cloture,  but  IJaelieve,  as  I  believed 
that  night.  It  was  an  improper  surrender. 

I  have  not  enjoyed  time  after  time 
getting  on  mj  feet  to  make  this  motion. 
I  particularly  dislike  being  In  opposition 
to  the  majority  leader,  who  has  done  a 
magnlflclent  Job  for  my  party,  and  whom 
I  try  to  follow  round  after  round.  How- 
ever, there  are  things  in  one's  system  one 
cannot  get  out. 

The  night  of  the  round  robin  was  a 
night  long  to  remember.  It  was  a  night 
we  were  told.  "You  will  never  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  anything  until,  on  your 
hands  and  knees,  you  agree  this  sort  of 
thing  will  be  done." 

Round  robins  were  circulated  by  which 
Senators  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for 
this  one  thing  and  this  one  thing  only, 
and  nothing  else  would  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  until  that  was  done.  The 
Senate  was  tied  up  for  weeks,  and  could 
not  do  a  thing  until  that  action  was 
taken.  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe 
now,  that  that  sort  of  force  should  be 
blocked.  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe 
now,  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  Is  by 
the  motion  I  have  put  forward.  If  I 
thought  there  were  an  easy  or  simple 
way  to  do  it,  I  would  have  done  it  long 
ago,  because  this  has  been  on  my  heart 
steadily  from  that  day  on. 

What  did  I  say  only  a  shoiii  time  ago? 
On  June  17.  1957,  I  was  commenting  on 
something  the  able  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphkey]  had  said.  I  agree 
with  much  the  Senator  says  and  I 
was  in  agreement  with  him  at  that  time. 
He  was  making  a  fine  talk.    I  said : 

I  wo&ld  alBo  remind  the  Senator  from 
Mlnneaota  that  when  we  had  a  dLscuaslon  ot 
this  matter  In  the  early  days  of  the  session. 


when  the  question  was  one  of  a  change  In 
rule  XXn.  there  was  considerable  dlsciisslon 
about  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  rights 
of  Senators.  At  that  time  I  tried  to  make 
It  clear  that  that  wa«  probably  the  only 
chance  any  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
have  at  this  session  to  vote  In  regard  to  any- 
thing even  remotely  resembling  that  subject. 
Since  then,  a  number  of  months  have  come 
and  gone;  and  now  it  Is  apparent  that  my 
prediction  was  not  too  bad. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey!  said: 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico was  a  good  prophet. 

It  did  not  take  much  ability  to  proph- 
esy, because  it  was  easy  to  know  what 
was  going  to  happen. 

I  then  further  said: 

I  said  to  the  Senators  who  stood  beside  me 
then  that  we  might  not  have  another  chance 
to  vote  on  that  subject  at  this  session  or, 
indeed,  at  any  session,  until  we  vote  on  a 
proposal  to  change  rule  XXII. 

Those  are  the  facta  of  the  situation. 
The  then  able  minority  leader,  the  for- 
mer Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Know- 
land,  in  a  great  display  of  honesty  and 
integrity,  stood  up  in  January  1957.  and 
said,  "I  think  this  other  thing  should  be 
done."  He  was  as  honest  as  could  be. 
He  was  wrong.  There  was  not  a  possi- 
bility that  he  could  get  the  matter  to  the 
floor.  He  thought  that  If  he  could  get 
35  Senators  with  him.  the  leadership 
would  have  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
fioor,  particularly  if  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  were  sponsors  of  It.  But 
he  was  mistaken.  If  he  had  had  90 
Senators  with  him  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  gotten  the  matter  to  the  floor. 

I  remember  when  we  had  a  "clean 
politics"  bill  for  consideration  at  one 
time.  Everybody  rushed  to  be  a  sponsor. 
Eighty-eight  of  the  ninety-six  Senators 
sponsored  the  "clean  politics"  bill,  but 
the  bill  never  saw  the  light  of  day. 

I  remember  once  a  man  in  a  political 
convention  said  to  me,  "Oh.  Clint,  won't 
you  nominate  me  for  the  Job  of  Secretary 
of  State?  Ninety  percent  of  the  dele- 
gates are  for  me,  but  nobody  will  nomi- 
nate me." 

When  I  observed  that  there  were  88 
names  on  the  bill,  I  remarked,  "That  bill 
is  dead,  although  It  would  pass  If  It  ever 
got  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  would 
have  to  pass  the  'clean  politics'  bill  be- 
cause so  many  of  us  have  put  our  names 
upon  it."  The  bill  never  saw  the  light 
of  day  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
one  thing  to  get  a  bill  reported  and  some- 
thing else  to  get  it  up  for  consideration 
and  action. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  again.  I  hope 
nobody  will  forget  that  if  we  do  not  vote 
for  what  is  called  the  Anderson  motion 
we  will  be  through  for  this  session. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  CLARK  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  mind,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Miiuie- 
sota.  I  mentioned  the  Senator  a  minute 
ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  my  in- 
ability to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of 
his  remarks  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I 


was  engaged  on  unofficial  buslneM  of  th« 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
at  a  luncheon  for  the  Finance  Minister  of 
Kenya.  I  had  extended  the  invitation 
some  time  ago,  and.  out  of  courtesy  and 
respect  for  a  visiting  dignitary,  I  kept 
that  luncheon  date. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  My  dear  friend 
from  Minnesota  never  has  to  explain  to 
me  his  conduct.  I  have  watched  him, 
and  have  enjoyed  his  presence  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREry .  I  would  have  bene- 
fitted greatly  from  what  I  am  sure  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  very 
brilliant  presentation  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

One  of  the  strange  paradoxes  of  the 
situation  relating  to  the  Senate  rules  is 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  standing  on  the  fioor  today 
defending  the  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, the  Federal  principle,  the  principle 
of  States  rights;  and  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  States  rishts  are  attempting  to 
destroy  It.    Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 

The  so-called  Connecticut  compromise 
on  the  Constitution,  relating  to  the  large 
states  and  the  small  States  involved  in 
the  constitutional  convention,  provided 
that,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  State 
or  the  population  of  the  State,  each  State 
should  have  two  Senators,  and  each 
Senator  should  have  equal  voting -rights 
and  equal  privileges.  Senators  who  are 
trying  to  deny  to  the  U.S.  Senate  the 
privilege  of  exercising  its  constitutional 
right  ot  adopting  rules  are  doing  so  In 
violation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  American  Constitution. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  bear  with  me 
on  this  point.  What  right  is  there  on  the 
part  of  any  group  in  the  Senate  to  deny 
to  18  newly  elected  U.S.  Senators  the 
opportunity  to  have  something  to  say 
about  the  rules  under  which  they  are  to 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
body? 

What  right  has  any  Senator  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKizl,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haktxs],  and 
other  Senators,  that  we  who  have  been 
here  2  years.  8  years.  10  years.  15  years, 
or  20  years  before  the  new  Senators  ar- 
rived have  omniscient  wisdom  to  tell 
them  how  they  are  to  govern  them- 
selves? What  right  have  we  to  say  to 
them.  "You  shall  have  no  opportunity 
whatsoever  to  express  your  rights  or  to 
utilize  your  constitutional  rights  to  de- 
cide how  the  procedures  of  the  Senate 
are  to  be  conducted"? 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  procedural 
rights  In  the  Senate  are  as  Important  as 
procedural  rights  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States;  and  procedural  rights  In 
the  courts  frequently  determine  whether 
or  not  justice  will  be  rendered,  whether 
or  not  the  courts  themselves  will  admin- 
ister principles  of  justice. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  and  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  plead- 
ing for,  is  the  right  of  every  State  to 
have  two  Senators  to  vote  upon  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  fit- 
ting and  proper  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  have  only  one  Senator  with  the 
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right  to  vote  upon  rules  of  the  Senate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
never  had  an  opportimity  to  vote  on  the 
rules  which  govern  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  few  Senators 
have  had  the  right  to  vote  on  the  rules 
governing  the  Senate. 

While  I  have  all  the  respect  In  the 
world  for  our  predecessors.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  were  necessarily  blessed 
with  the  kind  of  omniscient  wisdom 
which  some  may  feel  they  presently 
possess. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  Is  the  argument  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  the  Constitution. 
The  argument  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  the  argument  which  was 
fought  out  in  the  First  and  Second  Con- 
gresses. It  is  the  argument  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

We  talk  about  precedents  and  rules. 
For  a  period  of  time  there  was  the  prece- 
dent that  the  Senate  could  change  Its 
rules  on  the  basis  of  each  new  Congress. 
Then  there  was  a  period  of  time,  after 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  reconstruction- 
ist  advocates  were  in  control,  when  a 
dominant  group  in  the  Senate  construed 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  their  benefit. 

Subsequently,  because  of  the  very  ca- 
pable talents  and  intellectual  qualities 
of  some  of  our  brethren  from  the  South 
and  elsewhere,  they  were  able  to  utilize 
the  rules  to  dominate  the  Senate. 

All  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
saying  Is  that  if  anyone  Is  to  dominate 
the  Senate,  it  should  be  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  Senators,  who  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  act  upon  the 
body  of  rules  which  are  to  govern  the 
activities  of  the  Senate.  Reasonable 
men  know  that  most  of  the  rules  would 
be  reenacted  time  after  time,  as  is  the 
case  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  would  not  mean  that  we  would  give 
up  the  constitutional  right  of  exercising 
our  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 

have  never  exercised  their  constitutional 

duty — not  only  their  privilege,  but  their 

J     constitutional  duty — to  decide  upon  the 

.     rules    which    should    govern    the    pro- 

;    cedures  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON.  Sixty  of  them  have 
never  had  such  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  few  moments  ago  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  discussing 
with  great  eloquence  the  situation  In 
1949,  and  the  difficulty  which  was  then 
inherent  in  even  having  a  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion to  change  the  rules. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  whether,  if  the 
Johnson  resolution  were  to  prevail,  we 
would  not  be  going  back  substantially  to 
the  same  cloture  rule  which  existed  In 
1949,  before  the  fight  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  so  ably  described. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  so,  with  one 
exception.  In  the  1949  situation  chere 
was  no  restriction  on  a  motion  to  take 
up:  and  this  proposal  would  provide  a 
restriction  on  a  motion  to  take  up. 


Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Johnson  resolu- 
tion is  to  prevail,  will  we  not  be  faced,  in 
1961,  with  the  same  unfortunate  situa- 
tion which  confronted  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  in  1949,  namely,  the  in- 
ability to  obtain  any  action  on  the  fioor 
without  making  some  deal  in  the  cloak- 
rooms and  signing  a  round  robin? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  would  be  the 
situation  unless  there  should  be  a  Vice 
President  who  would  rule  as  the  pres- 
ent Vice  President  has  ruled.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  has  hswl  no  real 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  rules.  His 
junior  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  has 
now  come  to  the  Senate.  Pennsylvania 
is  a  large  and  important  State,  but  it  has 
no  legal  standing  in  this  body  when  it 
comes  to  rules.  Its  Senators  may  vote  on 
appropriations  and  on  taxes  to  provide 
money  for  the  Treasury,  but  must  not 
vote  on  rules. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  Senate  Resolution  5,  sub- 
mitted by  the  majority  leader  and  other 
Senators,  which,  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  shall  have  commented  upon 
It,  will  appear  slightly  different  than 
what  was  just  stated  in  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  "continuous"  phase. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  provision  was 
not  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  prior  to 
1949. 


Mr.  ANDERSON. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY. 


That  is  correct. 
Let  me  say  further 


that  the  very  presence  in  section  3  of  the 
proposed  language  in  subsection  2  indi- 
cates to  me  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
authors  of  the  resolution  as  to  whether 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  continuing. 
I  say  most  emphatically  that  if  the  niles 
of  the  Senate  are  continuing,  and  if 
everyone  is  sure  that  they  are  continu- 
ing, there  is  no  necessity  for  legislation 
now. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
"package"  deal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  part  of  the 
"package"  deal  is  that  up  to  date  a  will- 
ful minority  in  the  Senate  has  been  able 
to  impose  upon  the  Senate  the  mis- 
guided theory  that  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  continuing.  Now  that  there 
seems  to  be  the  possibility  of  a  majority 
which  may  set  aside  this  theory  of 
doubtful  validity,  the  minority  Is  trying 
to  pin  it  down  by  tying  It  into  a  package 
relating  to  the  amendment  of  rule  xxii 

We  shall  argue  the  merits  of  the  John- 
son proposal,  which  has  some  very  con- 
structive features.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  saying  that 
there  are  not  many  constructive  features 
in  the  Johnson  proposal,  but  the  John- 
son proposal  does  not  get  at  the  heart 
and  core  of  the  principle  Involved  before 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  ask  every  one  of  my  colleagues  who 
has  just  come  to  this  body.  Do  you  wish 
to  deny  yourself  the  right  to  have  tmy- 
thing  to  say  about  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  shall  govern  your  activities? 
Are  you  going  to  say  that,  somehow  or 
other,  we  have  a  sort  of  "divine  right  of 


kings"  in  the  sense  that  we  can  hand 
down  from  generation  to  generation 
binding  rules  of  procedure,  or  are  you 
going  to  exercise  your  constitutional 
right — not  only  a  right,  but  a  mandate — 
to  comply  with  the  provision  that  the 
Houses  of  Congress  shall 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    "May." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  accept  the  cor- 
rection— the  constitutional  provision  that 
the  Houses  of  Congress  may  provide  rules 
for  their  proceedings?  Are  the  Senators 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  going  to  cast 
aside  that  opportunity,  or  are  they  going 
to  take  advantage  of  it?  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  point  I  wished  to 
make  clear  for  the  record  was  that  if  we 
adopt  the  Johnson  resolution,  we  will  not 
be  better  off  than  in  1949,  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  had  his  difficult 
time  with  this  subject;  instead,  we  will 
probably  be  worse  off. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  jdeld  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  not  intended 
to  get  Into  this  debate.  However,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
as  I  recall,  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
in  1949. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  Is  correct.  I 
have  just  testified  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  is  an  honest  man, 
and  I  do  not  believe  he  will  permit  the 
statement  to  stand  that  the  Senate  would 
be  imder  a  more  restrictive  rule  if  the 
Johnson  resolution  were  adopted  than 
we  are  under  the  rule  adopted  in  1949. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  well  knows 
that  prior  to  1949  no  cloture  petition  of 
any  kind  could  be  applied  to  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  a  bill.  Is  thMt  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   I  said  that  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  must  have  said  It  in  a  very  low 
tone  of  voice,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  must  not  have  heard  it, 
because  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  repeated  three  times  that  we  would 
be  worse  off.  That  is  not  supported  by 
facts.  As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows,  prior  to  1949,  no  clotiu-e  petition 
was  applicable  to  a  motion  to  bring  up 
a  bill.  We  had  had  this  question  up  in 
the  Senate  and  had  voted  on  it  three  or 
four  times.  After  1949,  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  a  bill  was 
subject  to  a  cloture  petition,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  Johnson  resolution  pro- 
poses to  wipe  out  that  latter  provision. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  Johnson  resolution. 
There  is  a  glaring  difference  between 
the  Johnson  resolution  and  what  was 
done  in  1949. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  ad- 
mit that  what  I  say  is  true.  I  hear  Sen- 
ators say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
rule  XXn  is  a  filibuster  rule,  that  it 
encourages  filibusters.  They  have  con- 
vinced members  of  the  press  that  rule 
XXn  encourages  filibusters.  There  was 
no  restriction  on  debate  of  any  kind  in 
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connection  with  a  motion  to  bring  up  s 
bill  until  rule  XXII  was  adopted.  In- 
stead of  the  rule  encouraging  filibusters, 
the  adoption  of  that  rule  made  it  pos- 
sible to  stop  filibusters.  It  is  not  a  rule 
which  encourages  filibusters. 

It  is  tragic  indeed  that  history  should 
be  so  distorted  to  the  effect  that  rule 
XXn  is  a  rule  which  encourages  fili- 
busters. The  only  thing  which  could  be 
worse  than  that  would  be  to  leave  un- 
challenged and  unanswered  the  repeated 
statement  that  the  Johnson  resolution, 
if  adopted,  would  throw  the  Senate  into 
a  worse  position  than  it  was  as  a  result 
of  the  rule  fight  in  1949. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  wish  to  say 
to  the  disting\iished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia that  that  could  be  a  matter  of 
opinion.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
^thinks  It  is  bad  to  tie  down  that  portion 
relating  to  a  motion  to  take  up  a  bill 
and  make  it  subject  to  cloture. 

There  are  those  Senators  who  worry 
a  great  deal  about  the  innocent-looking 
third  part,  which  tries  to  make  the  rules 
continuous.  We  are  afraid  that  at  some 
later  date  a  Vice  President  might  say: 
"By  the  action  in  1959,  we  have  said  that 
these  rules  are  continuing  rules,  and 
under  those  rules  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  a  motion  to  adopt  rules  de  novo." 
That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now, 
adopt  rules  de  novo.      ' 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  while  he  does  not  think  It  is  any 
worse.  It  is  a  matter  of  Judgment. 

I  quite  agree  that  there  is  value  in 
tightening  up  the  Ability  to  handle  a 
motion  on  cloture. 

In  that  respect  the  Johnson  resolution 
is  good.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is 
much  dilTerence  between  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  and  two-thirds 
of  those  who  have  been  duly  chosen 
Senators. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  of  January  8,  1959, 
in  which  the  Senator  is  quoted  as 
follows: 

And  he  added — 

The  Senator  from  Georgia — 

significantly,  that  two-thlrda  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  la  little  different  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  membership,  because 
"most  members  would  be  present,  anyway, 
on  a  disputed  question." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  find  one  area 
of  agreement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  recall  making  that 
statement.  I  do  not  recall  making  it  to 
the  Associated  Press.  I  was  interviewed 
by  a  representative  of  the  United  Press 
and  was  correctly  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers which  -carried  that  interview. 
Then  some  of  the  columnists  picked  up 
that  statement  and  twisted  it  aroimd 
until  I  did  not  recognize  my  own  state- 
ment. I  am  svu-e  my  colleagues  have 
had  the  same  experience. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter read  the  remainder  of  the  statement 
before  the  Senator  from  Georgia  leaves 
the  floor.    The  dispatch  continues: 

Senator  Russxix  said  that  the  southerners 
opix>sing  any  change  in  the  rules  would  not 
fllllnister  against  a  motion  to  take  up  John- 
son's proposal  tomorrow  or  at  any  other 
time. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  that  a  recent  arti- 
cle? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes. 

Bir.  RUSSELL.  I  was  wondering.  I 
thought  the  Senator  was  referring  to 
something  that  was  said  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  read  further  from 
the  AP  dispatch  of  today: 

Asked  if  the  southerners  were  reconciled 
to  accepting  the  Johnson  proposal,  Rttssex.!. 
said  he  and  others  would  oppose  it  on  the 
merits  but  he  did  rot  expect  as  many  or  as 
long  speeches  against  it  as  there  would  have 
been  on  Andexson's  motion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  recall  that 
that  distinction  was  drawn. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  some  of  those  in  the  Senator's 
group  are  opposed  to  It  on  its  merits? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  the  Johnson  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  it.  Any  rule  that  gags  the  rep- 
resentatives of  sovereign  States  from  ex- 
ercising their  right  to  speak  in  the 
forum  of  States  does  not  meet  with  my 
approval.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that 
it  was  less  obnoxious  to  have  two-tliirds 
of  those  present  and  voting  th^n  to  per- 
mit a  mere  majority  to  gag  the  repre- 
sentatives of  sovereign  States  in  this 
foriun  of  States.  Until  recently  we  con- 
sidered the  Senate  to  be  a  great  forum 
of  the  States,  In  which  Senators  serve 
as  ambassadors  of  their  States.  It  would 
never  meet  with  my  approval  to  adopt 
a  rule  under  which  a  majority  could^gag 
their  colleagues,  even  if  it  were  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  and  deny  them  a  voice 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  He  refers  to  the 
fact  that  Senators  are  regarded  as  am- 
bassadors from  their  States.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  who  believes 
himself  to  be  an  ambassador  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  thinics  he  is  an  ambassa- 
dor without  portfolio,  because  he  cannot 
vote  on  the  question  of  rules. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  voted  2 
years  ago  on  the  question  of  rules.  I  am 
amazed  at  that  statement.  We  had  the 
question  up  4  and  6  years  ago.  Senators 
voted  for  it  and  they  will  have  another 
opportunity  to  vote  for  it.  I  do  not  wish 
anyone  to  tell  me  that  Senators  have  no 
chance  to  vote  on  the  rules.  The  Vice 
President  ruled  on  that  point  very  clearly 
2  years  ago.  He  ruled  very  clearly  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  vote.  There  was  not 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  was  so 
stupid  that  he  did  not  understand  that 
ruling.  They  all  voted  on  January  4  or 
5  of  1957.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  had  raised  the 
question,  in  January  1953.  The  Senate 
voted  on  it.  Yet  he  says  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  an  ambassador 
without  portfolio.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  means  by  that.  He  was  certificated. 
He  was  sworn  in.  He  has  drawn  com- 
pensation as  a  Senator.  He  has  been  an 
active  and  able  Senator  on  the  floor  and 
in  committee.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
has  lost  any  portfolio.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.CXiARK.  The  Senator  has  brought 
my  name  into  the  debate. 

Mr.  RUSSEHa.  I  did  not  bring  the 
Senator's  name  into  the  debate. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  highly  honored 
that  he  should  have  brought  It  in.  After 
a  little  thought.  I  am  sure  he  will  agree 
that  he  did  mention  me. 

Mr.  RUSSEEU^    I  beUeve  I  did. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  say.  in 
my  own  defense,  that,  despite  the  high 
regard  I  have  for  the  views  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  in  all  good  conscience  I  must  lay 
first  that  if  the  Johnson  resolution  is 
adopted,  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  be- 
ing able  to  defeat  a  filibuster,  will  be 
worse  off  than  it  was  in  1949  because  of 
section  3  of  the  resolution,  which  makes 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress,  and 
therefore  freezes  the  two-thirds  cloture 
rule  on  any  attempt  to  change  the  rules. 
Second,  I  can  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 

1  may  be  one  of  the  most  stupid  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
had   any  chance  to  vote  on  the  rules 

2  years  ago. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  did  have  a  chance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  voted  against  a  mo- 
tion to  table:  I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  rules. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  when  we 
are  in  the  minority,  we  can  always  dis- 
cuss what  happened.  On  several  oocA- 
slons,  I  have  been  very  badly  abused 
when  I  said  that  the  Senate  had  taken 
foolish  action  because  a  majority  did  not 
vote  as  I  did.  But  the  Senator  was 
here,  and  he- voted.  He  voted  against 
tabling  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  Unfortunately,  the  major- 
ity did  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  feel  no  sense  of  abuse 
of  any  sort.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  distinguished  body.  I  glory  in 
the  friendship  of  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  reciprocate  his 
compliment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  still  feel  that  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  rules  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  great 
many  matters.  There  are  some  10.000 
or  11,000  bills  introduced  every  year.  We 
pass  600  or  700  of  them.  The  Senatodr 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
9,000  of  them:  they  never  came  upw 
That  will  always  be  the  case. 

The  Senator  had  more  opportimity  to 
vote  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  rules 
change  than  he  did  on  niunerous  bills 
that  never  saw  the  light  of  day  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  every  Sena- 
tor has  always  benefited  from  the  advice 
and,  I  may  say  most  respectfully,  of  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  the  matter  of  Senate  rules. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  will  prepare  myself 
for  the  shock  which  I  know  is  coming. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  cannot  in  any  way  shock 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
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Georgia,  nor  would  he  want  to.  He  re- 
spects the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
highly. 

I  listened  to  the  argument  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  sovereign  State  should 
not  be  gagged  or  denied  the  ooportunity 
to  participate  fully  here  to  protect  the 
interests  of  his  State  by  any  kind  of  rule 
of  the  Senate  which  would  deny  him  full 
participation.  I  believe  that  is  the  simi 
and  substance  and  feeling  of  many  Sena- 
tors relating  to  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate.  There  is  a  good  argument  which 
can  surely  be  made  for  that  particular 
case. 

But  I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  are  not  supposed 
to  be  able  to  shut  off  debate,  according 
to  the  views  of  some,  then  indeed  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  deny  other  Senators,  who  have 
never  had  the  right  or  have  never  been 
able  to  exercise  the  right  to  formulate 
their  rules,  the  opportunity  to  votp  on 
that  particular  issue. 

I  submit  that  in  the  instance  of  the 
Anderson  motion  in  the  85th  Congress, 
the  question  of  rules  of  the  Senate  was 
never  before  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania or  any  other  Senator.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  moved  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  motion  to  adopt  rules  for  the  Senate. 
At  that  point  a  motion  was  made  to  table, 
and  Senators  were  asked  to  vote  either 
to  table  the  motion  or  to  continue  the 
debate.  As  a  result,  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  in  that  instance  said  that  they 
were  not  going  to  permit  other  Senators 
even  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  up 
the  consideration  of  the  preparation  of 
rules  of  the  Senate  which  would  have 
something  to  say  about  the  conduct  of 
proceedings  in  this  body. 

There  may  be  Senators  who  will  be 
able  to  go  home  to  their  constituents  and 
say,  "Thanks  for  electing  me.  Thanks 
for  all  the  things  you  have  been  able  to 
do  for  me.  But  when  I  got  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  simply  decided  that  I  did 
not  have  any  views  on  how  the  Senate 
should  be  conducted.  I  decided  I  would 
rely  upon  my  great,  great  grandfather  or 
somebody  else's  great,  great  grandfather 
to  determine  how  we  would  proceed  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Senate.  So  I 
forfeited  for  my  particular  State  a  right 
I  have  imder  the  Constitution  to  say 
something  about  the  rules  of  conduct  in 
the  Senate." 

Senators  can  do  that.  It  has  been 
done  again  and  again;  Senators  have 
said  that  they  were  so  unconcerned  about 
the  rules  of  procedure  In  this  body  that 
they  would  not  exercise  the  right  which 
article  I,  section  5.  of  the  Constitution 
gives  to  them,  if  they  wish  to  exercise  It. 
All  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
attempting  to  do  is  to  provide,  in  the 
name  of  States  rights  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  when  a  Senator  is  elected — and 
there  are  only  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  regardless  of  the  size  or  popula- 
tion of  the  State — ^when  he  takes  his  oath 
of  office,  before  he  is  aAed  to  serve  on  a 
committee,  before  be  Is  asked  to  debate  a 
bill,  before  he  is  asked  to  cast  a  vote  on  a 
substantive  measure,  that  Senator  trxxa. 
a  sovereign  State  having  equal  rights  and 


equal    responsibilities    In    the    Federal' 
Union,   shall  have   the   right   or   shall 
exercise  the  right  of  prescribing  rules  of 
procedure  for  this  body. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  rule  in  sub- 
stance. We  can  disagree  about  rules. 
I  have  said  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  am  not  merely  so 
much  concerned  about  the  arithmetic — 
whether  the  majority  be  two-thirds, 
three-fifths,  or  a  simple  majority — as  I 
am  about  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
every  U.S.  Senator  to  have  something  to 
say  about  the  rules  under  which  he  will 
live. 

If  Senators  will  insist  upon  having  a 
vote  on  the  rules  under  which  their  con- 
stituents shall  live,  they  will  Insist  that 
they  will  always  exercise  the  right  to  re- 
peal laws  without  any  interference,  on 
the  basis  of  a  majority  vote,  and  to  write 
new  laws  relating  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Territories  thereof  on  the  basis  of  a  ma- 
jority vote.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled,  again  and  again,  that  one  legis- 
lative body  cannot  bind  another  on  the 
basis  of  the  substance  of  their  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

This  is  not  a  personal  matter.  We  are 
not  here  as  Mr.  Clark  or  Mr.  Anderson 
or  Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  We  are  not  here  in 
that  capacity.  We  are  here  as  two 
United  States  Senators,  a  senior  Sena- 
tor and  a  junior  Senator,  from  each 
Slate.  When  we  deny  our  States  the 
right  to  liave  something  to  say  about  the 
procedure  of  this  body,  which  determines 
the  laws  of  the  land,  I  ask  whether  we 
have  fulfilled  our  obligations  to  the 
States  which  we  represent.  There  are 
Senators  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  yield  to  me  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  may  say  that  I  always  find  my 
delightful  friend  from  Minnesota  most 
plausible.  No  one  who  has  known  him 
for  as  much  as  5  minutes  could  suspect 
that  he  Is  ever  at  a  loss  for  words.  It 
is  easy  for  me  to  imderstand  how  Mr. 
Khrushchev  asked  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  one  question,  and  then 
for  8  hours  heard  a  lot  of  good,  demo- 
cratic, capitalistic  doctrine.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  permit  me, 
I  should  like  to  insert  another  pleasantry. 
Someone  wanted  to  know  how  it  was  that 
Mao  Tse-tung  decided  to  drop  out  as 
leader  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  was  be- 
cause he  found  out  that  he  was  next 
on  Senator  Humphrit's  calling  list. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  the  only  other  two  coun- 
tries in  the  world  besides  the  United 
States  which  still  respect  this  rather, 
what  I  would  call,  shadow  of  a  filibuster 
happen  to  be  the  Communist  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  should 
like  to  extricate  myself  from  those  tnxr- 
rsundings. 

Mr.  RUSSEUi.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
an  expert  on  Russia,  but  he  would  be 
hard  put  to  prove  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 


would  permit  a  filibuster  in  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  wonder  how  we  are  going  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Senate  if  we  carry  out 
the  thesis  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  every  Senator  has  the  right  to 
review  every  rule  when /he  comes  into 
this  body.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  discriminate  against  a  Sena- 
tor who  became  a  Member  later?  Would 
such  a  Senator  have  the  right,  under  that 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  to  rise 
and  say:  "I  move  that  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  rules  of  the  Senate,  because  I 
have  not  been  able  to  participate  in  the 
making  of  these  rules"? 

For  169  years  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  served  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion without  this  issue  having  been  raised 
at  all.  Great  men  have  come  here.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  we  say  the  whither- 
ing  hands  of  men  dead  and  gone  shall  not 
bind  us.  But  great  men  have  come  into 
the  Senate  under  the  rules.  They  did 
not  feel  they  were  being  penalized  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  up  on  the  first 
day  of  a  session  and  say:  "I  have  to  pass 
on  these  rules"  in  this  unusual  manner. 

At  the  last  session  the  Senate  selected 
five  great  Senators  and  ordered  their 
portraits  hung  in  the  anteroom.  They 
were  great  Senators.  All  of  them  came 
to  the  Senate  and  accepted  the  situation 
as  they  found  it.  They  served  their  peo- 
ple, their  country,  and  humanity  well. 
They  departed  and  Joined  the  ranks  of 
those  dead  men  who  are  now  spoken  of 
so  disparagingly.  They  never  felt  that 
they  had  loeen  penalized  because  they 
had  not.  on  the  first  day  of  every  new 
Congress,  had  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves on  rule  I.  rule  n,  rule  m,  and  on 
on  down  to  rule  XL. 

I  do  not  think  any  present  Senator  has 
lost  anything  because  of  it.  for  he  has  a 
right  to  bring  up  a  proposal  to  change 
the  rules  in  the  method  prescribed  by 
the  rules.  Many  former  Senators,  al- 
most as  able  as  some  of  our  colleagues 
today,  have  served  under  those  condi- 
tions without  feeling  that  they  were 
penalized  because  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session  they  could  not  change  the  rules. 

Senators  have  referred  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Of  late  I  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  Supreme  Coiirt; 
but  I  know  that  in  the  case  of  McGrain 
V.  Daugherty  (273  U.S.  135),  the  Su- 
preme Court  took  the  position  that  the 
Senate  was  a  continuing  body. 

We  know  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  three  classes  of  Senators.  Yes- 
terday, we  saw  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska  draw,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  two 
of  those  classes.  The  piuiaose  of  tlie 
constitutional  provision  for  three  classes 
of  Senators  is  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
tinue from  Congress  to  Congress;  and 
the  two-thirds  of  the  membership  who 
continue  from  one  Congress  to  another 
are  replenished  or  added  to  by  the  one- 
third  who  are  elected.  Similarly,  we 
know  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  elected  for  a  2-year 
term.  Instead,  he  is  elected  for  a  4- 
year  term;  and  he  presides  over  a  con- 
tinuing body. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  himself 
invcAied  the  ruling  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer to  which  I  have  referred,  when  he 
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said  the  vote  would  be  on  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  I  relied  on  that  in  my 
statement  about  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. At  that  time  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  congratulated  by  all 
his  colleagues  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  drive  to  remake  the  rules  and 
to  impose  gag  rule  by  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators, because  he  had  gotten  that  ruling 
from  the  Vice  President.  I  thought  he 
would  be  proud  of  it  for  2  years  more, 
and  woiUd  not  be  discouraged  about  it  or 
would  not  forget  it. 

I  did  not  agree  with  the  Vice  President. 
From  time  to  time  I  have  tried  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  wholeheartedly  em- 
brace his  views  in  this  field.  But  he 
stated  the  ruling  that  was  invoked  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota — namely, 
that— 

At  the  beginning  of  a  session  in  a  newly 
elected  Congress,  the  Senate  can  indicate  Its 
will  in  regard  to  its  rules  In  one  of  three 
ways: 

First.  It  can  proceed  to  conduct  Its  busi- 
ness under  the  Senate  rules  which  were  In 
effect  in  the  prevloiu  Congress  and  thereby 
Indicate  by  acquiescence  thar  those  rules 
continue  In  effect.  This  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  the  past. 

Second.  It  can  vote  negatively  when  a  mo- 
tion is  made  to  adopt  new  rules  and  by  such 
action  Indicate  approval  of  the  previous 
rules. 

Third.  It  can  vote  afflrmatlvely  to  proceed 
with  the  adoption  of  new  rules. 

After  that  ruling,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed to  vote. 

After  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
evoked  that  ruling  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer. I  assiimed  he  would  agree  that  in 
1957  the  Senate  did  vote  on  something 
having  to  do  with  the  rules — Just  as  the 
Senate  will  vote  today  or  tomorrow  on 
that  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  been 
more  than  generous  in  yielding.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  a  few  minutes  on  my  own 
time  to  discuss  some  phases  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  shall  not  impose  further  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
but  shall  strive  to  obtain  about  15  min- 
utes later  to  discuss  briefly  the  argxunent 
that,  because  some  of  these  rules  were 
brought  forth  by  Senators  who  now  are 
dead,  we  should  not  consider  them  valid, 
but  should  proceed  to  change  and  to  alter 
them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  decision 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1  mentioned 
a  moment  ago.  I  obtain  a  good  deal  of 
consolation  from  this  debate,  because 
last  summer  we  had  a  debate  in  which 
some  of  us  expressed  our  disapproval  of 
certain  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  and  although  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  that  debate  some  of  our  col- 
leagues who  now  are  aiding  and  abetting 
him  in  the  presentation  of  his  proposal 
took  us  to  task  for  not  making  complete 
obeisance  to  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  I  am  afraid  that  at  that 
time  we  set  a  precedent  which  they  are 
now  following. 


In  the  case  of  McGrain  against 
Daugherty.  which  is  reported  in  volume 
273  of  the  Reports  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  a  Senate  investigating  committee 
tried  to  get  Mally  S.  Daugherty.  a  brother 
of  the  then  former  Attorney  General  to 
come  before  it  and  testify.  He  refused 
to  do  so.  An  election  came  along;  and  a 
new  House  of  Representatives  was 
elected,  and  one-third  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  elected;  and  the  old 
Congress  died,  and  a  new  Congress  came 
into  being.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
Daugherty;  and  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate. 
Daugherty  then  went  into  the  Federal 
District  Court  and  applied  for  a  decree 
for  his  release,  upon  the  allegation  that 
since  the  Congress  at  which  the  Senate 
committee  authorizing  the  investigation 
had  been  created  had  terminated,  the 
Senate  committee  had  lost  its  power  to 
act  in  any  parliamentary  manner.  The 
district  court  adopted  the  theory  now 
held  by  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate— other  than  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico — who  are  indicating  their 
approval  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

So  there  was  squarely  presented  the 
question  of  whether  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  in  a  previous  Con- 
gress still  had  legal  force  and  effect. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
reversed  the  decree  of  the  district  court 
releasing  Daugherty  upon  this  reasoning : 

Another  question  has  arisen  which  should 
be  noticed.  It  Is  whether  the  case  has  be- 
come moot.  The  Investigation  was  ordered 
and  the  committee  appointed  during  the 
68th  Congress.  That  Congress  expired  March 
4. 1925. 

Then  the  Court  set  out  the  position  of 
the  arrested  party,  to  the  effect  that  the 
power  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  exercise  parliamentary  functions  after 
that  Congress  had  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence had  ceased,  and  cited  the  rule  to 
that  effect  which  had  been  held  in  Eng- 
land with  reference  to  the  British  Par- 
liament. 

But  the  Court  rejected  this  position, 
saying: 

The  rule  may  be  the  same  With  the  House 
of  Representatives  whose  Members  are  all 
elected  for  the  period  of  a  single  Congress; 
but  It  cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the 
Senate,  which  Is  a  continuing  body  whose 
Members  are  elected  for  a  term  of  0  years 
and  so  divided  Into  classes  that  the  seats  of 
one-third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end  of 
each  Congress,  two-thirds  always  continuing 
Into  the  next  Congress,  save  as  vacancies 
may  occxir  through  death  or  resignation. 

There  was  a  square  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1926;  the  decision  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  a  body 
which  never  goes  out  of  existence.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Constitution  provides  In 
express  terms  that  the  Senate  may  adppt 
rules  to  govern  its  proceedings.^** 

But  here  a  very  ridiculous  constitu- 
tional position  is  taken,  namely,  that  a 
body  which  is  continuous  in  its  existence, 
a  body  which  never  dies,  a  body  which 
always  remains  in  being,  and  which  is 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  a 
continuing  body,  cannot  adopt  continu- 
ous rules.     To  my  mind,  from  the  stand- 


point of  constitutional  law,  that  i«  an 
absurd  position  to  take. 

I  wish  to  say  another  word:  At  the 
last  session  we  authorized  the  publica- 
tion of  a  manual  on  Senate  procedure 
which  had  been  prepared  by  our  very 
able  Parliamentarian  and  our  very  able 
assistant  Parliamentarian.  On  page  544 
of  that  book,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  when  the  Senate  authorised  its 
publication,  we  are  told  that  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate  may  be  amended 
by  a  majority  vote. 

So  there  is  nothing  here  to  deprive 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  right 
to  make  rules.  They  can  be  changed. 
But  sirce  1789  the  Senate  has  always 
considered  that  its  rules  continued,  just 
like  the  Senate  continued,  from  Con- 
gress to  Congress. 

That  has  been  the  rule  since  1789 — 
that  a  continuous  body  can  adopt  rules 
which  are  continuous.  Otherwise  It  Is 
no  continuous  body. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  kind- 
ly yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  permit  me  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  a  qiies- 
Uon? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do.  I  tOOk  ft 
pledge  that  I  would  not  yield  further, 
but  would  surrender  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  a  question. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Constitutional  Convention  hskl  55 
delegates?  Nineteen  of  those  55  dele- 
gates came  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  They  helped  organize  the  first 
Senate.  They  helped  write  the  niles  of 
the  Senate.  They  recognized  at  all 
times  that  the  Senate  was  a  con- 
tinuing body,  and  that  its  rules  would 
stand.  What  better  proof  would  one 
want  than  from  the  men  who  framed 
the  Constitution  and  who  came  to  the 
Senate  and  who  established  It  as  a  con- 
tinuing body? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  enough  proof 
for  me.  In  addition,  we  have  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  only  four  times  in  169  years 
have  general  revisions  of  the  Senate 
rules  been  made. 

Some  persons  say  that  the  men  who 
wrote  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  dead. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  they  want  to 
carry  that  argument.  The  prophet 
Moses  is  dead.  He  brought  the  Ten 
Commandments  down  from  Motmt 
Sinai.  Moses  is  dead.  Are  the  Ten 
Commandments,  therefore,  no  longer 
binding?  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Is 
dead,  too.  Does  that  fact  destroy  the 
value  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence? George  Washington,  who  presided 
over  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Is 
dead.  James  Madison,  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  James  Wilson.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  all 
those  other  great  men  who  sat  in  Uie 
Constitutional   Convention   are   dead. 


Does  this  fact  destroy  the  value  of  the 
Constitution? 

Be  this  as  It  may,  we  are  told  that  we 
ought  now  to  Ignore  all  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  written  by  men  who  served  in 
the  Senate  and  knew  how  it  operated 
in  times  past,  and  proceed  to  rewrite  all 
of  them  anew.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
wisdom  requires  that  we  regard  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  as  continuing  in  be- 
ing until  they  are  amended  as  they  have 
been  regarded  for  169  years,  and  that  we 
proceed  to  consider  repealing  or  chang- 
ing such  rules  only  as  we  consider  them 
iimdvisable.  We  are  told  that  the  men 
who  have  been  recently  admitted  from 
the  new  State  of  Ala.ska  and  other  new 
Members  from  the  other  States  ought 
to  be  pennittwl  to  write  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  I  doubt  seriously  whether 
these  men  who  have  had  no  expeilence 
in  the  Senate,  would  like  to  take  that 
responsibility. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
realize  that  George  Mason  refused  to 
sign  the  draft  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  his  reason  was  that  the  United 
States  Senate  was  a  constant,  existing 
body,  and  that  therefore  it  destroyed  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Government? 
That  is  the  reason  he  assigned  for  not 
signing  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct,  but 
George  Mason  is  dead.  too. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  joint  committee  appointed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives yesterday  to  notify  the  President 
that  quorums  of  the  two  Houses  have 
assembled,  and  are  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  he  may  desire  to  make, 
havte  performed  that  duty,  and  now  re- 
port that  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  President  will  sub- 
mit In  person  his  annual  message  to  the 
two  Houses  at  12:30  o'clock  tomorrow, 
January  9,  1959. 

I  should  like  Senators  to  be  Informed 
that  we  expect  to  assemble  and  march 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  about 
12:10.  I  would  like  aU  Members  to  be 
on  notice  that  we  shall  precede  our  leav- 
ing the  Chamber  with  a  rollcall. 


ORDER      FOR     RECESS      UNTIL      10 
O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  a^n. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  RULES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  proposing  to 
amend  Senate  rules  XXn  and  *xkii 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  yield  the  floor.    I  know  there 


are  Members  of  the  Senate  who  desire  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  Therefore,  out  of 
a  desire  to  accommodate  those  who  wish 
to  speak,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  more  speakers  desire  to 
address  themselves  to  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion before  we  make  a  motion  to  table. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  do  that  some- 
time between  4  and  5  o'clock.  If  we 
could  do  it  by  that  time,  I  would  like  to 
accommodate  all  Senators  who  desire  to 
speak,  and  notify  those  who  are  absent 
that  we  would  expect  a  tabling  motion 
at  about  that  hour.  There  is  a  dinner 
being  held  this  evening  for  the  minority 
leader.  We  have  other  meetings.  We 
hope  all  Senators  may  be  notified  when 
we  do  have  the  vote  on  the  tabling  mo- 
tion. I  should  lilce  to  inquire  if  there 
are  any  Senators  on  the  floor  who  desire 
to  address  themselves  to  the  Anderson 
motion,  and,  if  so,  how  much  time  they 
desire. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  would  expect  to  speak 
for  no  more  than  30  minutes.    I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  it  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
desire  to  speak? 

Mr.  IX>UGLAS.  If  time  permits — and 
I  do  not  intend  to  delay  tlie  vote  of  the 
Senate  by  speaking — I  should  like  to  be 
recognized  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  desire  to  speak? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  indicated  earlier  to- 
day I  intended  to  speak. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
Senator  care  to  indicate  how  much  time 
he  desires? 

Mr.  MORSK  It  will  be  at  some 
length. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  inform  Senators  I  liave  no  desire 
to  seek  recognition  to  make  a  motion  to 
table,  which  is  not  debatable,  but  I  do 
plan  to  do  that.  I  want  to  give  Senators 
as  good  an  indication  as  I  can  as  to  what 
time  that  motion  may  be  made,  so  they 
will  know  when  there  will  be  a  vote  and 
come  back  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  majority  leader 
have  an  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  always  free  to  exercise 
whatever  parliamentary  rights  he  is  en- 
titled to.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
on  his  feet  at  the  time  of  adjournment 
yesterday.  He  has  been  trying  to  dis- 
cus the  subject  on  its  merits.  I  am 
interested  in  the  question  of  what  free 
debate  exists.  Of  course,  the  majority 
leader  can  cut  debate  off  by  a  motion 
to  table.  I  shall  wait  with  interest  to  see 
what  happens. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  intends  to  make  the 
motion,  if  he  can  obtain  the  floor.  He 
thinks  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  have  been  co- 
operative.   We  knew  we  could  not  have 


a  vote  before  4  o'clock.  If  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  care  to  have  an  addi- 
tional hour,  hour  and  a  half,  or  2  hours, 
I  could  tell  Senators  they  could  not  ex- 
pect a  vote  before  6  or  7  o'clock.  I  have 
no  particular  choice  of  a  time,  except  to 
try  to  inform  Senators  so  they  can  come 
to  the  Chamber.  The  motion  will  be  a 
motion  to  table.  If  it  prevails,  then  we 
can  expect  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
resolution  or  on  amendments.  In  view 
of  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  and  worked  out,  and  the  fact  that 
a  motion  to  table  is  not  debatable,  I 
think,  in  fairness  to  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  we  ought  to  give  them  as 
good  an  indication  as  we  can  of  the  time 
of  the  motion.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  cares  to  speak  at  some  length, 
say  2  hours.  I  could  give  them  informa- 
tion about  going  to  dinner,  and  we  would 
withhold  a  vote  until  the  Senator  had 
concluded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  a  matter  that  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  such  great  importance  to 
the  country  as  this  particular  matter  is, 
the  Senator  from  C^^gon  is  never  going 
to  pledge  himself  to  limit  debate.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  the  debate  will  take, 
in  view  of  the  colloquies  my  discussion 
may  arouse  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  intend  to  speak  at 
some  length.  If  the  Senate  majority 
leader  proposes  to  cut  off  this  debate 
today,  because  there  is  something  about 
today  which  \s  of  such  special  importance 
we  ought  to  end  the  debate  today,  by 
exercising  his  right  to  make  a  motion  to 
table,  he  certainly  has  the  right  to  do 
that,  but  I  serve  notice  on  the  majority 
leader  that  I  am  not  going  to  commit 
myself  to  any  time  limitation  in  this 
debate,  and  I  am  also  going  to  serve 
notice  that  if  I  get  the  floor  in  my  own 
right  I  shall  speak  at  some  length. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  not 
only  serves  notice  on  the  majority  leader, 
but  he  serves  notice  on  all  Senators  that 
he  is  going  to  speak  at  some  length  and 
he  does  not  care  to  indicate  how  great 
the  length  will  be.  We  are  all  aware 
that  the  Senator  holds  one  of  the  all- 
time  records  for  speaking  at  lezxgth  in 
this  body.  The  Senator  may  desire  to 
establish  another  record  while  we  are 
on  this  matter.  I  will  Inform  Senators 
that  they  leave  here  at  their  own  peril 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  modest  period  of  time  to 
discuss  the  pending  motion,  the  Ander- 
son motion. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  speak  or  for 
others  to  hear. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OmCER.  Let 
there  be  order  in  the  Chamber,  please. 
The  Senator  frcMn  New  York  will  sus- 
pend imtil  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Ymic  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVrra  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  first  thing  which  is  very  Important 
In  this  debate  is  to  ascertain  the  crit- 
ical character  of  the  vote  which  will  be 
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east  on  the  Anderson  motion.  I  think 
there  is  a  feeling  in  the  Chamber,  which 
&  unwarranted  by  the  facts,  that  this 
is  merely  one  of  those  interim  votes 
which  Senators  will  have  a  chance  to 
repair,  if  they  do  not  like  the  result,  in 
the  course  of  other  votes  which  may  be 
cast. 

That  is  not  my  opinion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. On  the  contrary.  I  think  this  is 
the  decisive  vote  on  the  whole  question 
of  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  have 
an  amelioration  of  rule  XXII. 

I  say  that  this  is  the  decisive  vote 
advisedly,  Mr,  President,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this 
body,  has  set  it  up  that  way. 

The  Vice  President  has  said,  in  prac- 
tical effect,  that  he  will  submit  to  the 
Senate  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  the  rules  made  by  one  Senate 
can  bind  a  new  Senate  in  a  new  Con- 
gress. The  Vice  President  has,  in  his 
advisory  opinion,  stated  his  beliefs.  But, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  a  question  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  will  finally  decide. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  voting  upon 
the  Anderson  motion,  if  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  the  Senate  will  be 
deciding  *the  question  in  the  affirmative, 
exactly  as  the  Vice  President  has  out- 
lined it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Sen- 
ate takes  the  contrary  view,  it  will  be 
making  at  least  its  own  precedent  that 
it  takes  a  view  different  from  that  out- 
lined by  the  Vice  President. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  decision  upon  the  Anderson  motion 
is  very  important.  I  know  there  has 
been  an  enormous  amount  of  discussion 
in  the^coimtry  in  the  course  of  the  last 
campaign,  and  before  and  since,  as  to 
the  attitude  of  individual  Senators  upon 
the  question  of  a  rules  change.  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  look  these  facts  clearly 
in  the  face  now  and  to  realize  that  the 
vote  upon  the  Anderson  motion  will  be 
the  determinative  vote  in  respect  to  the 
performance  of  pledges  which  deal  with 
a  meaningful  change  in  the  rules. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  statement, 
because  I  believe  it  is  very  important.  I 
think  it  should  be  clear  that  the  vote  on 
the  Anderson  motion  will  be  the  decisive 
vote  as  to  whether  a  meaningful  change 
in  the  rules  will  be  made. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  It  is  easy  in  the 
course  of  a  debate,  when  Senators  wish 
the  other  Members  to  take  a  particular 
point  of  view,  to  make  everything  sound 
mild  and  pleasant  and  not  barbed  and 
difficult.  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  has  been  said  here,  very  smoothly 
and  calmly,  that  if  we  go  to  work  on  the 
Johnson  resolution  the  Senate  can  work 
its  will  and  have  any  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment to  rule  XXII  it  wishes. 

But  what  is  so  critically  important  in 
this  whole  debate  is  not  said.  True,  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  at  any  time  can 
work  its  will  on  any  piece  of  legislation, 
including  a  change  in  the  rules,  but  the 
question  is,  What  does  it  take  to  get  to 
the  point  where  the  majority  can  mani- 
fest its  will?  Question:  What  does  it 
take  to  get  to  the  point  where  the  ma- 
jority can  manifest  its  will? 

Are  we  to  have  an  insuperable  obsta- 
cle in  the  form  of  rule  XXII,  even  with 
the    change   the   majority  leader  pro- 


poses, or  are  we  to  go  directly  at  the 
matter  in  terms  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?  This  is  the  fimda- 
mental  issue  in  the  Anderson  motion. 
Are  we  goin«  to  follow  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  are  we  going  to 
follow  a  rule  made  by  one  Senate  for  all 
succeeding  time,  to  bind  all  Senates? 
In  other  words,  are  we  going  to  try  to 
give  ourselves  an  extraconstitutlonal 
power  or  are  we  going  to  obey  the 
Constitution? 

In  that  regard,  my  colleagues,  there  is 
no  court.  In  that  regard  the  Presiding 
Officer  cannot  rule  for  us.  The  Presid- 
ing Officer  cannot  sustain  a  point  of 
order  to  any  part  of  any  motion  or  reso- 
lution on  the  ground  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. That  is  for  us  to  decide.  The 
Presiding  Officer  can  only  give  us  his 
advice;  he  can  go  no  further.  We  must 
decide  in  our  own  consciences  whether 
we  are  going  with  the  Constitution  or 
whether  we  are  not. 

I  think  that  is  the  fundamental  issue 
involved  in  the  Anderson  motion.  If  we 
needed  any  confirmation  of  that  fact,  if 
we  needed  anything  to  keep  us  from 
being  "taken  in"  by  the  idea  that  we 
can  go  to  work  on  the  Johnson  resolu- 
tion— and  I  believe  we  would  be  "taken 
in"  if  we  did  not  agree  to  the  Anderson 
motion,  or  at  least  we  would  be  "taken 
in"  if  we  did  not  have  our  eyes  open  and 
did  not  vote  as  we  should — we  had  the 
"tipofl"  yesterday  by  the  action  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll],  for 
when  the  majority  leader  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  present  his  resolution 
for  immediate  consideration,  Instead  of 
having  it  put  over  for  a  day — and  I  was 
quite  prepared  to  go  along  with  that, 
then  being  on  my  feet  reserving  the 
right  to  object — the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  served  notice  on  all 
of  us  that  if  the  unanimous  consent 
were  granted  he  would  use  it  as  a  reason 
why  a  point  of  order  could  not  be  made 
against  the  resolution  and  for  any  other 
purposes  he  thought  he  could  use  it  to 
advantage. 

That  indicated  something  which  is 
very  important  to  those  who  may  have 
some  doubt  about  whether  to  vote  for 
the  Anderson  motion.  It  indicated  ^.hat 
once  we  are  "taken  in"  the  rule  book 
will  be  thrown  at  us  and  every  advan- 
tage which  would  derive  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Johnson  resolution,  whether 
the  majority  leader  contemplates  it  or 
not — I  will  give  the  majority  leader  all 
the  credit  in  the  world  for  good  faith — 
can  nevertheless  be  utilized  by  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  The  majority 
leader  cannot  control  that.  Even  in  the 
debate  on  his  own  resolution,  regard- 
less of  how  the  Senator  may  desire  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote,  if  we  defeat 
the  Anderson  motion  we  will  give  a  tre- 
mendous edge  to  those  who  will  then 
claim  in  this  body  that  by, having  de- 
feated the  Anderson  motion  we  have 
endorsed  the  position  that  cloture  must 
be  imposed  against  a  filibuster  on  the 
Johnson  resolution  under  the  very  rules 
which  we  are  now  debating. 

Therefore,  my  friends  will  see  that  the 
Jphnson  motion  Itself  seeks  to  get  away 
from  the  rules  but  it  cannot,  whereas  the 


Anderson  motion  does  get  away  from  the 
rules  for  the  purpose  of  enabllBg  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  only  way  In  which  it  can  be  done. 

We  are  asked  another  question.  Why 
do  we  not  move  to  strike  the  objection- 
able material  from  the  Johnson  resolu- 
tion? Why  is  that  not  a  perfectly  ade- 
quate course  of  procedure?  Why  do  we 
have  to  agree  to  the  Anderson  motion? 
My  answer  is  that  if  we  seek  to  do  it  that 
way  we  quite  literally  beg  the  question 
because  we  may  find  ourselves  up  against 
an  extended  debate  or  a  filibuster  in  that 
very  effort,  and  by  a  vote  against  the 
Anderson  motion  we  will  have  confirmed 
those  who  allege  that  rule  Xxii  in  all 
its  phases  persists  because  we  have 
turned  down  the  opportunity  giv<*n  the 
Senate  by  the  Anderson  resolution,  to 
say  it  does  not  persist. 

I  make  this  point  with  all  deference 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  presides  over  this  body.  He 
is  only  one  man.  He  has  given  his  ad- 
vice. He  has  told  us  what  he  thinks. 
That  does  not  control  the  majority. 
The  majority  will  have  to  make  up  its 
mind.  In  my  opinion,  once  the  majority 
is  committed  against  the  Anderson  reso- 
lution, we  can  count  on  the  fact  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  convince  the 
majority  that  It  Is  also  committed  to 
applying  rule  XXII,  in  all  its  aspects,  to 
the  debate  on  the  Johnson  resolution. 
By  voting  for  the  Anderson  motion  we 
avoid  all  that,  and  we  are  able  to  carry 
out  in  practice  exactly  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure which  the  Vice  President,  in  hla 
advisory  opinion,  has  outlined. 

In  short,  the  Anderson  motion  takes 
the  Vice  President  at  his  word  In  his  ad- 
visory opinion.  It  says,  in  practical  ef- 
fect, that  the  niles  continue  until 
changed ;  but  once  the  engine  of  change 
is  set  in  motion,  then  the  Constitution 
applies. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  Constitu- 
tion applies,  we  are  left  up  in  the  air 
with  respect  to  rules  and  procedure. 
That  argument,  in  my  opinion,  is  spe- 
cious, for  this  reason:  The  Constitution 
provides  that  each  House  may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  At  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  written — and  in 
that  resF>ect  it  remains  unchanged — 
there  were  no  rules  of  the  Senate.  In 
short,  the  body  which  would  adopt  its 
own  rules  had  to  proceed  under  normal 
parliamentary  rules,  whatever  they  were 
at  that  time.  In  this  body  there  are 
normal  parliamentary  rules.  For  exam- 
ple, the  session  opens  with  a  prayer,  and 
the  roll  is  called  after  Senators  are  sworn 
in.  This  is  not  according  to  any  specific 
set  of  rules,  but  it  represents  what  Vice 
President  Barkley  called  a  few  years  ago, 
when  ruling  on  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
situation,  the  inherent  right  of  a  consti- 
tutional body  to  organize. 

If  we  have  any  doubts,  we  have  Jeffer- 
son's Manual,  which  glve.s  us  guides  in 
terms  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  par- 
liamentary procedure,  which  we  can  fol- 
low in  the  absence  of  a  codified  set  of 
rules. 

The  codification  of  rules  is  our  act. 
The  codification  of  rules  should  be  the 
act  of  no  other  body;  and  the  codifica- 
tion of  rules  is  permitted  by  the  Con- 


stitution itself.  Therefore,  when  we 
proceed  to  codify  our  rules  under  the 
Constitution,  we  are  guided  by  a  body  of 
parliamentary  precedent  which  is  full 
and  effective,  in  terms  of  all  our  needs. 
If  we  need  any  further  proof  of  that, 
the  point  has  bieen  made  time  and  again 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  com- 
plies exactly  with  the  Constitution.  At 
the  beginning  of  every  Congress  there 
are  no  rules  of  any  kind  except  general 
parliamentary  law;  but  the  House  does 
its  business  vei-y  efficiently  and  prompt- 
ly. There  is  no  gag  rule,  and  no  capa- 
bility for  closing  debate  except  urxder 
general  parliamentary  rules.  The  rules 
of  the  House  end  with  the  end  of  every 
Congress,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congress  they  are  established  all 
over  again.  That  is  the  position  which 
we  take. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  any  State  legislative  body  in  the 
American  Union,  either  upper  house  or 
lower  house,  where  the  theory  of  a  con- 
tinuing body  is  applied? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    So  far  as  I  know — and 
we   analyzed   all    precedents — we   have 
been  unable  to  find  a  State  senate  which 
takes  such  a  position.    In  nearly  every 
instance  there  are  specific  rules  for  clos- 
ing off  debate  by  majority  action — some 
by  moving  the  previous  question,  and 
some  in  other  ways.    The  entire  chro- 
nology is  referred  to  In  the  report  which 
the   Senator   from  Georgia    [Mr.   Tal- 
MADCtl  and  I  made,  and  in  the  body  of 
evidence  taken  before  our  subcommittee. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   CARROLL.    Mr.   President.   wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.    CARROLL.    The    able    Senator 
from  New  York  makes  a  very  important 
point.    I  wish  to  see  if  I  understand  it. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion prevails.  What  will  then  be  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  pending  business 
before  the  Senate  will  be  the  adoption 
of  rules  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  Johnson  resolution  should  be  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate ;  also 
let  us  assume  that  the  Anderson  motion 
prevails.  Will  the  Johnson  resolution 
then  be  subject  to  rule  XXn,  or  will  it  be 
subject  to  the  opinion  given  by  the  Vice 
President? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  depend— 
and  that  is  the  whole  burden  of  my 
argument — on  the  action  of  the  majority 
of  this  body.  The  Vice  President  says  he 
will  submit  that  question  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  but  he  gives  us  his  advice  as 
to  how  he  thinks  it  should  be  decided. 

What  I  am  pointing  out  is,  first,  that 
the  "appropriate  time"  may  not  come. 
Second,  it  may  come  at  a  time  when  our 
resolution  has  been  completely  dissolved 
by  time  and  discussion,  which  pull  the 
thread  of  the  argument  completely  apart, 
whereas,  on  the  Anderson  motion,  the 
Senate  would  be  making  its  decision 
clean  cut.  to  follow  the  Vice  President's 
advisory  views,  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  by  the  Anderson  motion,  and  to 


proceed  from  that  point  to  deal  with  its 
own  rules,  uninhibited  by  the  fact  that 
rule  XXn  is  in  the  existing  rules.  That, 
as  I  see  it,  is  the  only  clean  and  direct 
way  in  which  Senators  who  wish  to  vote 
that  way  can  manifest  their  will. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  see  if  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  If  the  Senate 
sustains  the  Anderson  motion,  it  then 
proceeds  by  majority  rule. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Exactly. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion is  defeated,  in  all  probability  the 
Senate  will  be  operating  under  rule  XXII, 
which  contains  severe  restrictions  on 
cloture. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  least  we  would  de- 
prive ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
saying  that  the  way  we  want  to  operate 
is  by  majority  rule,  and  we  would  leave 
the  question  open  until  some  later  time, 
when  it  could  come  up  for  decision,  first 
by  the  Vice  President,  and  then  by  the 
Senate.  By  that  time  our  resolution  may 
be  dissolved,  and  the  whole  argiunent 
may  be  so  threadbare  and  pulled  apart 
that  no  one  will  recogiiize  it. 

The  Anderson  motion  is  clear  and  pre- 
cise. The  majority  would  exercise  its 
determination  that  debate  can  be  closed 
by  majority  vote,  once  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion is  adopted.  As  I  see  It,  that  is  the 
only  clean  and  precise  way  in  which  the 
object  can  be  achieved. 

That  is  my  reason  for  saying  that 
Senators'who  have  made  pledges  or  cam- 
paign promises,  or  have  otherwise  given 
assurances  to  their  constituents  can.  by 
a  decisive  vote  on  the  Anderson  motion, 
manifest  a  basic  position,  a  position 
which  they  have  taken  before  the  coim- 
try,  that  position  being  that  a  majority 
can  prevent  a  filibuster  in  coimection 
with  a  rule  change  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Congress.  Tliat  is  what  it  comes  down 
to.  An  affirmative  vote  on  the  Anderson 
motion  is  the  clean,  direct,  and  immedi- 
ate way  in  which  that  position  can  be 
manifested. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  point. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion is  voted  down.  Then  clearly  the 
pending  business  will  be  the  Johnson 
resolution.  Will  not  the  Johnson  resolu- 
tion, as  the  pending  business,  be  subject 
toruleXXU? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Vice  President  says 
in  his  advisory  opinion  that  it  would  not 
be,  but  the  Senate  must  decide  that 
question.  The  circimistances,  the  time, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  It  will 
decide  it,  no  one  knows.  What  I  am 
pointing  out  is  that  under  the  Anderson 
motion  the  Senate  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  decide  the  question  then 
and  there,  and  to  know  where  it  was  go- 
ing. It  is  vitally  important  that  we  all 
know  that  we  are  to  have  such  oppor- 
tunity. 

As  we  all  know,  often  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  a  filibuster  is  in  progress,  but  the 
fact  that  a  filibuster  is  overhanging  the 
situation,  which  conditions  the  kind  of 
legislation  we  pass.  The  only  way  for  the 
Senate  to  give  itself  a  clear  shot  at  mak- 
ing rule  XXn  what  it  wants  to  make  it 
is  by  adopting  the  Anderson  motion. 
Otherwise  we  proceed  under  the  John- 


son resolution.  I  cited  what  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  said  yester- 
day. We  might  be  thwarted  or  com- 
pelled to  accept  some  undesirable  com- 
promise in  ^rder  to  get  what  we  can  and 
run. 

If  we  vote  for  the  Anderson  motion  we 
end  that  threat.  The  threat  of  a  fili- 
buster is  removed.  A  majority  has  the 
capability  not  only  for  voting  a  rule 
change,  but  also  for  knowing  that  it  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote.  The  An- 
derson proposal  is  the  only  way  of  insur- 
ing such  opportunity. 

All  the  argument  to  the  effect  that  the 
majority  can  change  the  rules  at  any 
time  is  so  much  dust  thrown  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  wish  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
rule  XXn  question.  The  dust  arises 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  question  is 
not  whether  a  majority  can  vote  a 
change — there  is  no  question  about  that; 
it  can  vote  a  change  at  any  time — but  a 
question  of  when  the  majority  can  reach 
a  vote.  The  only  clear  way  to  settle  that 
question  is  to  settle  it  now,  by  an  affirm- 
ative vote  on  the  Anderson  motion. 
Then  the  majority  will  know  that  they 
will  not  only  be  entitled  to  vote  but  th^t 
they  can  get  a  vote  whenever  they  con- 
sider the  debate  to  have  gone  on  long 
enough. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  issue.  Let 
us  not  kid  ourselves  about  it  or  be  con- 
fused. Whatever  Members  choose  to  do, 
is  there  own  Judgment,  but  they  should 
realize  that  this  is  the  decisive  question 
and  that  it  is  being  decided  on  the  An- 
derson motion.  I  am  very  grateful  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  sound  and  fury 
of  yesterday  and  today,  we  shall  have  a 
clear  opportimity  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on 
this  question  whenever  the  majority 
leader  makes  his  motion  to  table.  That 
is  the  decisive  vote.  That  Is  the  vote 
that  ought  to  go  on  the  records.  That  is 
the  vote  that  ought  to  go  in  the  rule 
bocdcB.  That  is  the  vote  that  should  be 
cited  in  the  argmnents.  If  I  have  done 
nothing  else  in  my  brief  discussion  this 
afternoon  but  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  decisive  vote,  I  shall  be  well 
satisfied  by  what  I  have  done  today. 

The  next  question  is,  Wliat  is  so  im- 
portant  about  the  proposed  change  of 
rule  XXn?  Why  is  it  so  vital?  An 
examination  of  all  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  protect  the  filibuster  will 
show  why  it  is  so  vital.  In  the  first  place, 
imtll  some  of  our  colleagues  realized  that 
there  would  have  to  be  some  kind  of  civil 
rights  bill  in  1957,  the  prospect  was  that 
the  debatie  would  be  protracted  or  diffi- 
cult. Except  for  the  civil  rights  bill,  rule 
XXn  would  have  been  quickly  amended, 
and  we  would  have  had  a  better  civil 
rights  bUl  in  1957.  The  fact  that  the 
threat  of  a  filibuster  overhung  Mem- 
bers of  the  Seiftite  resulted  in  many 
compromises,  the  principal  one  being  the 
excising,  by  a  relatively  close  vote,  of  the 
so-called  part  3  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

We  have  now  found,  much  to  our  na- 
tional difBcuIty,  that  the  absence  of  part 
3,  which  deprives  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  right  to  initiate  civil  proceedings 
in  coiuts  to  deal  with  questions  in  con- 
nection  with   desegregation   of   public 
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schools  and  in  other  fields,  has  brought 
us  into  great  national  difficulty,  as  shown 
by  LltUe  Rock  and  by  the  closing  of 
^schools  in  Virginia  and  in  other  States, 
and  has  created  a  great  situation  of 
tension,  because  it  is  hard  for  moderates 
in  the  South  to  feel  other  than  that 
they  do  not  have  adequate  backing.  So. 
therefore,  I  say  we  ought  to  profit  by 
experience. 

I  realize  that  filibusters  have  not  only 
prevented  civil  rights  legislation,  but 
they  have  also  thwarted  the  enactment 
of  all  kinds  of  other  legislation,  as  a  mere 
reading  of  a  list  of  such  proposed  legis- 
lation will  show.  Successful  filibusters 
were  conducted  in  18  out  of  22  efforts. 
Eighteen  is  a  very  large  number  out 
of  22.  Filibusters  have  succeeded  in 
thwarting  legislation  dealing  with  offi- 
cers of  World  War  I,  the  Colorado  River 
development,  the  Banking  Act,  the 
British  Loan,  Public  Housing,  and  other 
measures.  That  gives  a  concept  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  basic 
climate  in  which  legislation  shall  be 
passed.  It  is  a  question  whether  that 
climate  shall  be  dominated  by  a  section 
or  whether  it  shall  be  free  of  such 
shackles.  That  is  the  fundamental  issue 
which  confronts  the  Senate.  We  have 
an  historic  opportunity  to  decide  that 
issue,  and  I  hope  we  will  not  forego  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  hazard  a  guess  and  I 
make  a  prediction.  I  say  that,  unless  we 
act  meaningfully — and  I  shall  come  to 
that  in  a  moment,  and  then  I  shall  con- 
clude— unless  we  act  meaningfxilly  on 
rule  XXII.  the  shadow  of  the  threat  of 
the  filibuster  will  overhang  and  condi- 
tion every  measure  in  this  body,  as  it  has 
for  years.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  that  in  this 
space  age  we  must  spring  these  shackles. 

Finally,  as  to  the  meaningless  change 
which  is  proposed  by  the  majority  leader, 
I  said  before  and  I  repeat  that  the  figiu-es 
are  most  eloquent.  The  last  successful 
cloture  motion  was  decided  on  February 
15,  1927.  nearly  32  years  ago.  The  rules 
of  the  Senate  then  permitted  cloture  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  which  is  exactly  the  kind  of  pro- 
posal made  to  us  by  the  majority  leader. 
For  32  years  since  that  time  there  has 
been  no  successful  cloture  motion. 

That  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact 
tb&t  even  a  60  percent  rule  would  have 
imposed  cloture,  even  on  civil  rights  bills. 
As  late  as  July  12,  1950,  even  a  60  per- 
cent rule  would  have  done  that.  How- 
ever, we  were  not  permitted  to  do  it.  On 
July  12,  1950,  there  were  55  votes  against 
33  votes  to  enforce  cloture  on  a  fair  em- 
pl03rment  practice  biU.  I  voted  in  favor 
of  that  bUl  in  the  otler  body.  The  bill 
fell  by  the  wayside  in  the  Senate,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  55  Members 
wanted  it  passed,  because  a  determined 
33  Senators  said,  "You  shall  not  pass  it." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extraconsti. 
tutional  power  which  we  cannot  tolerate 
in  this  day  and  age.  The  change  which 
is  proposed  by  the  majority  leader  is  not 
even  a  sop;  it  is  absolutely  meaningless, 
and  is  intended  to  divert  us  from  the 
fundamental  purposes  Involved. 

There  are  not  many  Members  present 
i.i  the  Chamber  at  the  moment.    How- 


ever, there  arc  certain  himian  values  In- 
volved. There  are  certain  things  we 
must  express.  Do  we  wish  to  manage 
our  own  destiny  or  not?  Are  we  going 
to  do  meaningless  things  when  we  are 
able  to  bring  about  some  real  change? 
Are  we  going  to  do  a  meaningless  thing, 
which  will  be  put  forth  as  a  rule  change, 
when  all  Intelligent  men  must  know  that 
it  is  meaningless? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  debase  Its 
own  high  character  by  doing  a  meaning- 
less thing.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
table  both  proposals  than  to  adopt  the 
Johnson  resolution  as  an  effort  to  do 
anything  meaningful  about  the  situa- 
tion. It  would  be  better  to  do  nothing 
than  to  do  something  to  which  Sena- 
tors could  not  point  as  being  a  realistic 
effort  to  change  rule  XXII  so  as  to  stop 
filibusters.  That  would  be  worse  than 
nothing,  and  an  affront  to  our  own  char- 
acter. 

I  conclude  as  I  began,  by  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  the  vote  on  the  An- 
derson motion.  I  emphasize  it.  This  is 
the  pay-off  in  this  controversy.  The  vote 
on  the  Anderson  motion  will  determine 
whether  the  Senate  can  work  its  will  in  a 
meaningful  way.  If  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion is  turned  down,  the  result  will  be 
a  weak  and  completely  inadequate  solu- 
tion of  this  whole  controversy. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  Senate  com- 
mittee— by  a  vote  of  5  to  4,  it  is  true, 
but  still  by  a  vote  of  a  Senate  commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration— has  reported  a  meajiing- 
ful  resolution  to  change  rule  XXU. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been 
done  in  conjunction  with  and  Immed- 
iately following — or  relatively  immedi- 
ately following — a  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  When  we  have  the  benefit 
of  all  the  hearings,  the  benefit  of  all 
the  consideration,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
determination  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  we  kick  that  away  at  this 
time,  a  historic  opportunity  will  be 
missed  to  do  something  which  is  mean- 
ingful. 

We  will  miss  the  opportunity  of  doing 
something  which  will  better  equip  the 
Senate  and  better  equip  our  country  in 
terms  of  the  danger  of  complete  extinc- 
tion which  faces  our  Nation  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  very  able  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  clear  and  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  important  issue  before 
us.  I  desire  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  We  have  worked  together, 
not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  also  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  particularly 
in  connection  with  proposed  PEPC  leg- 
islation. He  has  cited  for  the  record 
accurately  what  happened  and  what  is 
happening  again.  I  wish  to  join  him 
in  what  he  has  said  on  the  Anderson 
motion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  tiiank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I  con- 

>gratulate  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 

from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl ,  for  the  very 

clear  exposition  whldi  he  has  made  ol 

the  points  at  issue. 


I  Shan  try  to  speak  briefly,  but  I  shall 
try  to  make  clear  why  we  believed  the 
Anderson  motion  is  essential. 

We  are  sometimes  asked.  "Why  Is  Ijt 
that  you  insist  upon  taking  the  Anderson 
route  rather  than  the  Johnson  route? 
Why  is  It  that  you  are  first  seeking  to 
establish  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  adopt 
rules  rather  than  to  move  directly  into 
the  question  of  a  new  rule  XXn?" 

I  think  the  reason  should  now  be  quite 
clear  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  but 
it  Is  probably  not  very  clear  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  In  the  few  minutes  I  shall 
take,  I  should  like  to  make  those  reasons 
clear. 

We  are  afraid  that  unless  we  pass  the 
Anderson  motion,  once  we  start  to  debate 
a  substantive  propbsal  for  a  change  in 
rule  XXn,  by  indirection,  by  acquies- 
cence, or  by  rule,  we  will  be  held  to  oper- 
ate under  the  existing  rule  xXIL 

Section  3  of  the  existing  rule  XXII.  a> 
all  Senators  know,  but  as  few  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  Nation  know,  provides  that 
there  can  be  no  cloture  or  limitation  of 
debate  on  any  motion  to  consider  a 
change  in  the  rules ;  that  so  long  as  one 
man  can  hold  the  fioor  and  keep  on  talk- 
ing, or  so  long  as  a  small  group  of  Sena- 
tors can  hold  the  fioor  and  keep  on  talk- 
ing, it  will  be  impossible  for  the  rest  of 
the  Senate  to  bring  the  question  of  a 
change  In  the  rules  to  a  vote ;  and.  there- 
fore, although  we  may  have  the  legal 
right,  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  em- 
phasized this  afternoon,  for  a  majority, 
once  the  vote  Is  ordered,  to  make  a 
change  in  the  rules,  still,  as  a  practical 
matter,  we  will  never,  as  the  Senator 
Irom  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  has  pointed 
out,  be  able  to  bring  a  substantive  change 
in  the  rules  to  a  vote,  so  long  as  a  small 
group  of  determined  men  are  able  to  talk 
the  proposal  to  death. 

Furthermore,  under  section  3  of  exist- 
ing rule  XXII,  after  the  proposed  rule 
change  is  made  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate  it  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
vote  as  long  as  33  Senators  resist  It  bj 
prolonged  debate  and  vote  against  clo- 
ture, or  are  absent  on  such  a  vote.  Under 
that  section  of  the  existing  rule  XXll 
also,  therefore,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
could  not  reach  a  vote  on  a  rule  change. 

What  we  are  afraid  of  Ls  that  by  ac- 
quiescence or  otherwise  we  may,  some- 
where along  the  route,  be  construed  as 
having  accepted  the  existing  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  will  be  governed  by  section  3 
and  section  2  of  rule  XXU  and,  there- 
fore, in  effect,  effectively  stopped  from 
proposing  or  carrying  through  any,  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  rules. 

Underneath  all  the  verbiage,  tuader- 
neath  all  the  parliamentary  maneuvers, 
is  that  fact.  We  are  trying  to  establish 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Senate  the 
right  of  the  Senate,  by  a  majority  vote. 
to  adopt  rules,  and  not  to  be  governed  by 
the  straitjacket  which  was  imposed  in 
1949. 

Section  3  of  rule  XXII  is  bad  enough. 
It  provides  that  cloture  or  limitation  of 
debate  on  a  bill  can  be  carried  through 
only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Senate.  That  ret^ 
Imprisoned  a  number  of  bills,  including 
those  relating  to  civil  rights,  in  a  o^  very 
difficult  for  the  public  to  locate,  or  even 
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to  unlock.  It  put  them  in  a  straitjacket 
and  guaranteed  that  they  would  not  be 
released  from  that  straitjacket  imless  so 
greatly  weakened  as  not  to  give  serious 
offense  to  the  minority  who  thf-eatened  a 
lilibuster. 

But  the  third  section  of  rule  XXII 
threw  away  the  key  to  the  straitjacket, 
because  it  provided  that  even  though  a 
large  group  in  the  Senate— even  though 
two-thirds,  three-fourths,  three-fifths,  or 
five-sixths — were  determined  to  change 
the  rules,  they  could  not  do  so  because 
unanimous  consent  was  needed  to  change 
the  rules. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Douglas  yielded 
to  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  The  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  and  the 
colloquy  connected  therewith  appear  in 
the  Record  following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Douglas.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
the  record  show  that  between  what  I 
previously  stated  and  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  a  long  delay  has  ensued,  during 
which  statements  which  will  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  have 
been  made. 

At  this  time  I  shall  try  to  resimie  as 
best  I  can  the  theme  of  my  remarks. 
What  we  are  afraid  of  is  that  if  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  go  on  much 
longer,  we  shall  be  deemed  to  be  operat- 
ing iinder  the  old  rules  of  the  Senate, 
Including  section  3  of  rule  XXII,  which 
virtually  prohibits  any  limitation  of  de- 
bate, and  section  2,  and  that  there- 
fore a  small  and  determined  group  of 
Senators  by  exercising  their  rights  un- 
der sections  2  and  3  of  rule  XXn  may 
so  tie  up  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  Senate — and  the  country — in 
disgust  will  lay  aside  the  whole  matter, 
and  the  Senate  will  continue  with  the 
present  rules  and  the  filibuster  will 
flourish  and  exercise  its  evil  influence. 
Therefore,  many  of  us.  after  studying 
this  question  rather  thoroughly,  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
safe  method  of  establishing  clearly  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  rules  is  to 
do  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
when  the  Senate  would  not  be  crippled 
by  the  straitjacket  for  which  there 
was  no  key ;  namely,  rule  XXII. 

That  has  been  the  motive  behind  all 
the  parliamentary  maneuvers  in  1953, 
1957,  and  this  year;  and  it  is  important 
that  the  purpose  be  known. 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  "Why  not 
delay  this  issue  until  the  matter  is 
raised?  Has  not  the  Vice  President 
ruled  that  although  he  believes  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  to  be  continuing" — and 
let  me  say  that  I  believe  he  is  mistaken 
on  that  points— "nevertheless,  rule  XXU 
is  not  oijerative,  because  in  his  judg- 
ment it  violates  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  each  House  may  de- 
termine the  rules  of  its  proceedings;  and 
imder  the  Constitution,  unless  it  Is  spe- 
cifically stated  to  the  ccmtrary,  majority 
vote  is  presumed  to  prevail." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  are  very  ap- 
preciative of  that  advisory  opinion  by 
the  Vice  President.  We  believe  it  to  be 
sound,  at  least  insofar  as  rule  XXII  Is 
concerned.  But  it  has  not  yet  become 
the  rule  of  the  Senate.  It  was  quite 
clear   that   the   distinguished   majority 


leader  did  not  agree  with  this  proposal, 
or  opinion.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
extremely  able  field  marshal  of  the 
Southern  forces,  who  has  graced  the  Sen- 
ate for  so  many  years,  and  whom  I 
see  sitting  near  me  at  this  time,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  does  not  agree  with 
me  or  with  the  Vice  President  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Since  we  lack  the 
skill  and  parliamentary  adroitness  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  we  have,  I  think,  well 
founded  fears  that  at  some  time  it  may 
be  decided  that  the  trap  is  sprung,  that 
the  previous  rules  of  the  Senate  are  in 
operation  now.  that  by  some  act  or  other 
we  have  acquiesced  in  the  previous  rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  that,  therefore,  this 
trap  would  be  so  strong,  that  we  could 
not  escape  from  it  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  limit  debate  on  a  motion  to 
change  the  rules. 

That  is  why  we  do  not  want  to  take 
the  immediate  course  of  the  Johnson 
resolution,  and  that  is  why  we  are  push- 
ing, instead,  for  this  prior  action,  to  clear 
away  the  underbrush,  to  sweep  away  the 
traps,  to  make  it  perfectly  obvious  and 
clear  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  rules,  can  adopt  those  rules. 
I  cannot  put  it  any  more  simply  than 
that.    That  is  the  purpose. 

Now,  I  know  it  will  be  said,  as  indeed 
it  has  been  said,  that  once  we  throw  this 
matter  open,  all  kinds  of  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  rules  will  be  offered,  and 
that  we  can  be  tied  up  for  days  and 
months. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
assure  the  Nation,  that  those  of  us  who 
are  struggling  for  a  change  in  rule 
XXn  will  not,  under  any  conditions, 
propose  any  change  other  than  in  rule 
XXn.  If  rule  XXV  is  brought  into 
question,  if  rule  XL  is  brought  in.  if  rule 
XXXII  is  brought  In,  if  rule  XIV  is 
brought  in.  it  will  be  by  other  hands  than 
ours.  I  think  I  can  make  the  pledge, 
though  it  is  always  difficult  to  make  a 
pledge  on  behalf  of  a  considerable  body 
of  liberals,  since  we  do  not  operate  under 
the  iron  discipline  under  which  our 
friends  to  the  south  seem  to  operate,  that 
any  such  widened  attempt  to  change 
the  rules  will  not  come  from  us.  In- 
deed, as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  Just  said,  we  are  now  contemplating, 
and  I  personally  favor,  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Anderson  motion 
which  will  confine  the  Anderson  motion 
to  considering  a  change  in  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  for  a  question,  but  not  for  a 
speech, 

Mr.  HOUiAND.  WiU  the  Senator  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  whether  the 
members  of  the  group  with  which  he 
is  associated,  and  of  which  he  is  such 
an  eminent  member,  have  agreed  on 
the  provision  of  change,  which  they 
wish  to  write  into  rule  XXn? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  That  would  be 
left  open. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  the  Senator  is, 
in  effect,  asking  that  the  matter  be 
thrown  open  so  that  the  various  pro- 
ponents of  change  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  varied  convictions  as  to 
what  the  change  should  be? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  rule  XXll,  cer- 
tainly.   But  not  on  other  rules. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  adoption  of  the 
Anderson  motion,  therefore,  will  not  lead 
to  the  broad  questions  about  all  other 
rules,  as  claimed  by  the  opponents.  It 
will  result  in  the  Senate's  having  before 
it  the  narrow  question  of  its  filibuster 
rule,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  contro- 
versy. But  the  adoption  of  the  Ander- 
son motion  will  establish  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  in 
a  new  Congress  can  adopt  or  -amend 
Senate  rules  for  that  new  Senate,  free 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  old  rules, 
which  in  effect  rigidly  limit  that  rule- 
making power. 

The  adoption  of  the  Anderson  motion 
and  the  Senate's  action  on  the  next  mo- 
tion— because  either  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion will  carry  with  it  the  fact  that  all 
other  rules  except  rule  XXII  will  be  in 
operation,  or  it  will  be  followed  imme- 
diately by  another  motion  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  that  all  rules 
except  rule  XXII  shall  be  in  effect — will 
demonstrate  that  we  can  move  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  as  our  associates  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  do,  at  the  start 
of  a  new  Congress. 

I  am  astounded  by  the  contention  that 
the  Senate,  which  is  declared  to  be  such 
a  deliberative  body,  composed  of  such 
noble  and  reasonable  men,  who  have  a 
high  sense  of  the  values  of  the  Nation, 
will  simply  prove  itself  inferior  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  deals 
with  this  issue  very  quickly — ^very  quickly 
indeed — at  the  opening  of  a  new  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  claim  that  we  are  the 
higher  body.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are 
superior  to  the  House,  although  I  notice 
that  a  great  many  Members  of  the  House 
like  to  run  for  the  Senate,  and  not  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  like  to  resign 
their  seats  and  run  for  the  House.  I  do 
not  claim  that  we  are  superior  to  the 
House.  But  I  do  say  we  are  at  least  as 
sensible  as  the  House  and  as  coordinated 
as  the  House,  and  that  if  the  House  can 
adopt  new  rules  at  every  session,  the 
Senate  also  can  do  it.  I  do  not  say  that 
everything  the  House  can  do,  the  Sen- 
ate can  do  better;  but  I  do  say  everything 
the  House  can  do,  the  Senate  can  do  as 
well. 

There  is  another  Interesting  point. 
Our  friends  from  the  South  seem  to 
worry  a  great  deal  about  the  possibility 
that  the  debate  at  some  time  or  another 
may  be  limited.  They  are  great  states- 
men. Our  southern  friends,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  rules  for  their  State  legislatures 
in  the  South,  virtually  without  exception 
have  provided  for  a  method  of  closing 
debate.  The  method  which  they  pro- 
vide is  the  device  known  as  the  previous 
question,  which  is  the  affirmative  ana- 
log of  a  motion  to  table.  Once  a  mo- 
tion to  move  the  previous  question  is  put 
forward,  there  can  be  no  debate  upon 
that  motion.    If  it  is  carried,  the  motion 
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before  the  House  must  be  Immediately 
put,  without  any  debate  upon  it.  The 
device  of  the  previous  question  is  a  com- 
plete guillotine.  Yet  in  the  South  our 
good  friends  in  the  State  legislatures 
provide  for  this  guillotine,  which  we 
would  not  dare,  and  not  only  would  not 
dare  but  would  not  desire,  to  impose 
upon  the  Senate  when  it  is  considering 
legislation,  even  though  it  might  be  used 
after  long  debate  in  the  consideration  of 
rules  and  if  a  filibuster  was  evident. 

The  men  who  founded  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  were,  I  think,  mistaken 
In  wanting  to  split  off  from  the  Union. 
But  as  a  matter  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, they  had  a  very  effective  device 
for  closing  debate  in  the  Confederate 
Senate,  namely,  the  moving  of  the  pre- 
vious question  and  the  power  of  a  ma- 
jority to  carry  it. 

Why  do  our  southern  friends  want  to 
Impose  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  rigid  restrictions  against  the  lim- 
itation of  debate  and  against  the  amend- 
ment of  our  rules  which  their  own  State 
senates  do  not  impose  on  themselves  and 
which  the  Senate  of  the  Confederate 
States,  beloved  by  their  predecessors,  did 
not  impose  upon  itself. 

I  regret  that  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia  used  the  expression  this  after- 
noon that  the  Senate  consisted  of  am- 
bassadors from  their  sovereign  States. 
That,  perhaps,  was  the  interpretation. 
tmder  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
the  Delegates  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress I  think,  perhaps,  primarily  re- 
garded themselves  as  such. 

But  we  are  a  United  States  now — and 
have  been  a  United  States  for  at  least 
93  years.  I  regret  to  see  the  pre- 1860 
language  used  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  present  time.  We  are  not 
merely  Senators  from  Minnesota.  Penn- 
sylvania, niinois.  Alaslca.  Ohio.  Michigan. 
Utah.  North  Carolina,  Florida.  Louisiana. 
Georgia.  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina; 
we  are  also  Senators  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  about  time  that  fact 
is  realized. 

My  friend.  Carl  Sandburg,  says  that 
the  war  of  1861  to  1865  was  fought  on 
the  question  of  grammar;  whether  the 
proper  phrase  should  be  "the  United 
States  are"  or  "the  United  States  is"; 
whether  we  are  a  mere  federation  of  sov- 
ereign States  or  whether  we  are  a 
nation. 

I  am  not  here  to  wave  the  bloody  shirt 
or  to  reflght  that  war.  I  will  merely  say 
that  since  1865,  at  least,  the  United 
States  is  a  nation — is  a  nation.  There 
perhaps  are  some  people  who  do  not 
realize  this  fact  now,  but  I  want  to  pre- 
dict that  they  are  going  to  realize  it.  The 
United  States  is  a  nation,  and  we  meet 
in  one  House  of  that  Nation,  represent- 
ing our  State  interests,  it  is  true,  but  also 
representing  our  national  interests,  and 
the  national  interests  should  be  control- 
ling and  predominant. 

What  bearing  does  that  have  on  this 
dispute?  It  has  this  bearing:  that  the 
Senate  is  not  an  assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  Neither  is  it  a  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations.  No  one  in 
this  body  should  have  the  power  of  the 
veto.  No  small  groups  should  have  the 
r  D  .ver  of  the  veto. 


The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
majority  wiU  is  to  prevaU  except  in 
those  matters  which  are  specifically 
stated  to  the  contrary,  and  there  are  only 
five  such.  The  Constitution  states  that 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  must 
be  submitted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses;  that  treaties  must  be  rati- 
fied by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  Senate; 
that  impeachment  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote;  that  expulsion  of  a  Member  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote;  and  that  to 
override  a  veto  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
required. 

But  on  every  other  subject  a  majority 
is  supposed  to  prevail,  in  default  of  spe- 
cific language  to  the  contrary.  There 
is  no  such  language  about  House  rules 
or  Senate  rules.  There  is  no  such  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  in  connection 
with  civil  rights  laws.  It  is  not  stated 
that  one  must  have  a  two-thirds  vote 
on  a  civil  rights  law.  It  is  not  stated 
that  one  must  have  a  two-thirds  vote  on 
a  commerce  law.  A  two-thirds  vote  is 
not  required  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  itself  one  of  the 
delegates  arose  and  proposed  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  be  made  necessary  for 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  laws, 
and  that  was  voted  down.  There  was 
one  other  feature  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  also — navigation  laws.  I  hc- 
lieve — in  which  a  two-thirds  vote  was 
proposed  and  was  defeated. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  where 
the  Constitution  stands.  The  ConsUtu- 
tion  stands  for  majority  rule,  but  a  ma- 
jority rule  which  is  carefully  guarded — 
which  requires  the  assent  of  both 
Houses,  which  is  subject  to  a  Presi- 
dential veto  and  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts. 

We  already  have  built-in  protections 
for  minorities  and  other  groups,  and 
long  may  we  continue  to  have  them. 

Furtliermore,  by  the  so-called  Con- 
necticut compromise,  to  which  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  re- 
ferred this  afternoon,  we  have  equality 
of  representation  in  the  Senate  of  all 
States  regardless  of  size. 

My  State  has  about  9V2  million  peo- 
ple. I  voted  for  the  admission  of  Alaslca 
as  a  State,  though  Alaslca  has  only  a 
little  over  200,000  people.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  my  two  good  friends  from 
Alaska  sworn  in  yesterday — long  may 
they  stay  in  this  body — but  I  want  to 
point  out  the  tremendous  power  which 
we  in  the  big  States  gave  to  the  small 
States  when  we  voted  for  the  admission 
of  Alaska  and  when  we  voted  for  the  ad- 
mission of  other  smaller  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  17  States  with 
only  8  percent  of  the  population  could, 
if  acting  in  a  bloc,  imder  the  existing 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  under  the  rules 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  from  Texas, 
by  filibustering,  tie  up  the  Senate  and 
prevent  the  representatives  of  the  other 
92  percent  of  the  population  from  hav- 
ing their  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  8  largest 
States  in  the  Union,  of  which  my  State 
is  one,  with  a  total  population  of  75  mil- 
lion, or  about  43  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Nation,  have  only  the  same 
representation  in  the  Senate  as  the  8 
smallest  States,  with  a  very  small  per- 


centage of  the  population.    They  are  al- 
ready shackled. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yieW  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  prefer  to 
finish  my  statement  and  then  yield  toe  a 
question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
question  Is  on  the  point  the  Senator  Just 
mentioned. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  that  when  Illinois  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  the  population  of  Illi- 
nois was  only  34.620? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  to  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
however,  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  I  voted  for  the  admission  of 
Alaska  as  a  State  and  worked  for  It  on 
every  occasion.  I  shall  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Hawaii  as  a  State. 

I  merely  want  to  remind  this  body  of 
the  fact  that  we  who  come  from  the  big 
States  have  been  willing  to  subordinate 
our  local  interests  in  the  national  inter- 
est.  It  was  against  the  narrow  interest 
of  my  State  to  admit  Alaska  as  a  State, 
because  I  know  the  pressures  which  will 
operate  upon  the  Senators  from  Alaska 
for  very  large  Improvementa.  for  which 
the  citizens  of  my  State  and  of  other 
large  States  of  the  Nation  will  pay  moet 
of  the  taxes.  I  am  willing  to  take  that 
chance  and  be  governed  by  a  majority 
vote  in  which  we  who  represent  large 
States  can  be  outvoted  by  those  who 
represent  small  States. 

What  I  am  trjring  to  say  is  that  we 
already  have  built-in  protections  for 
minorities  even  under  a  majority  pro- 
vision; protection  in  the  form  of  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  protection  in  the 
form  of  the  presidential  veto;  protection 
in  the  form  of  judicial  review;  and  pro- 
tection to  the  small  States  on  the  basis 
of  equality  of  representation. 

If  on  top  of  all  this  we  have  heaped 
upon  us  the  power  of  a  small  group  in 
the  Senate  to  prevertt  us  even  from  com- 
ing to  a  vote,  there  will  be  placed  mighty 
and  powerful  chains  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  oiiening  bat- 
tle. I  hope  it  is  not  the  only  battle,  but 
it  is  the  opening  battle  in  an  important 
stniggle  on  this  issue.  While  logically  I 
should  perhaps  confine  myself  to  pro- 
cedural problems,  it  may  be  well  to  dis- 
sipate some  unfounded  fears.  Let  me 
assure  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Nation  that  we  do  not  propose  to  shut 
off  debate. 

We  believe  in  full  debate,  full  discus- 
sion— protracted  debate,  because  many 
issues  need  to  be  made  clear,  not  merely 
to  the  Senate,  but  to  the  country.  But 
we  believe  that  there  is  also  the  right  of 
a  majority  at  some  time  to  reach  a  vote. 
The  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  does 
not  mean  merely  that  when  the  ballot  la 
cast  the  majority  shall  prevail  The 
right  of  the  majority  also  to  have  a 
measure  ultimately  brought  up  for  a  vote 
is  also  an  essential  part  of  the  right  of 
majority  rule.  That  is  what  we  are  con- 
tending for. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  proposed  nile  XXll  which  I  shall 
offer  later  in  behalf  of  a  distinguished 
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group  of  Senators.  Under  that  proposed 
rule,  there  could  be  made  available  8 
weeks  of  debate.  I  would  be  willing  to 
extend  it  so  that  there  could  be  10  or  12 
weeks  of  debate. 

It  must  \x  remembered  that  In  the 
first  place  the  petition  for  a  limitation 
of  debate  would  not  be  presented  by  16 
Senators  until  the  debate  had  continued 
for  some  time,  and  it  became  evident  that 
we  were  facing  a  filibuster. 

Under  the  first  alternative,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  two-thirds  vote, 
after  2  days,  to  apply  a  limitation 
thereafter  of  1  hour  for  each  Senator. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

But  we  go  beyond  that,  to  give  the 
ultimate  power  to  a  majority  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Senate— and  I 
emphasize  the  words  "majority  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate" — 15 
days,  not  including  Sxmdays  or  holidays, 
after  the  filing  of  the  petition  by  16 
Senators,  to  limit  deiiate  thereafter  to 
1  hour.  That  ought  to  be  enough  even 
for  a  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  hour  for  each 
Senator? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  hour  for  each 
Senator. 

As  the  l^eloved  former  Senator  from 
New  York,  Herberi  Lehman,  who  led  the 
struggle  for  many  years,  pointed  out  in 
a  very  able  letter  to  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  that  this  long  process  could 
be  twice  repeated.  A  determined  minor- 
ity could  filibuster  on  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  a  measure,  and  the  ma- 
jority would  not  be  able  to  limit  debate 
on  that  question  for  5  or  6  weeks.  Then 
on  the  measure  itself  the  minority  could 
filibuster  and  the  majority  would  not  be 
able  to  limit  debate  for  5  or  6  weeks  more. 
At  least  8  or  10  weeks  could  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  There  would  be  full  discus- 
sion. There  would  be  no  danger  of  pre- 
mature or  hasty  decision. 

If  there  were  weaknesses  In  the  pend- 
ing measure,  they  would  he  revealed  to 
the  course  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Llppmann 
and  others  have  been  saying  that  Claude 
Pepper  and  Bob  Tait  showed  up  the 
weaknesses  in  connection  with  the  Tru- 
man proposal  in  1946  to  draft  railway 
labor.  They  did  it  in  6  days.  If  Taft 
and  Pepper  cotild  do  it  to  6  days,  cer- 
tairdy  it  would  be  possible  for  others  to 
do  it  in  60  days. 

Discussion  is  a  very  important  thing. 
Free  debate  is  essential  for  decision. 
Truth  and  error  contest  against  each 
other,  and  error  is  sifted  out  in  the  long 
run  and  truth  is  accepted.  If  certata 
proposals  are  advanced  which  are  partly 
correct  and  have  some  errors  in  them,  the 
errors  can  be  corrected.  But  discussion 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  ultimate  end 
of  legislative  discussion  is  decision, 
whether  this  be  positive  or  negative.  The 
process  of  free  debate  and  ultimate  de- 
cision Is  what  we  believe  to  withto  a 
democracy. 

Those  are  the  principles  for  which  we 
are  contending.  The  Anderson  motion 
would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  decide 
every  one  of  the  issues  tavolved  to  the 
proposed  changes  to  rule  XXH  without 
experiencing  a  filibuster  to  the  process 
of  deciding. 
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Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  was  toterested  to  the 
Senator's  discussion  of  his  proposed  sub- 
stitute. The  Senator  knows  that  I  am 
for  free  debate  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
against  provisions  that  impose  a  gag 
rule.  However,  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  close  off  debate,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  present  rule,  or  even  the  Johnson 
substitute,  would  be  preferable  to  what 
the  Senator  is  advocating,  which  would 
permit  60  days  of  debate.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  leadership  were  deter- 
mined to  reach  a  vote,  they  could  simply 
table  any  amendment.  That  would 
leave  each  Senator  to  a  position  where 
he  could  make  only  two  speeches.  With 
only  two  speeches  on  a  particular  meas- 
ure the  debate  would  not  extend  for  60 
days. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Perhaps  I  erred  to 
discussing  the  substantive  features  of  the 
proposed  new  rule  XXII.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  if  I  had  confined 
myfelf  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  An- 
derson motion.  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong 
the  discussion  too  long,  because  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  will  shortly  address  the  Sen- 
ate. He  is  one  of  the  finest  spirits  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country,  and  I 
expect  to  listen  with  toterest  to  what 
he  has  to  say.  So  I  do  not  wish  to  argue 
this  point  at  great  length  now.  We 
shall  meet  later  at  Philippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarlcs  edi- 
torials from  the  New  York  Times,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Commonweal, 
and  other  materials,  containing  signifi- 
cant statements  relative  to  the  Anderson 
proposals  and  our  proposals  for  an  effec- 
tive curb  on  filibusters,  together  with 
letters  from  Senator  Clark  and  Senator 
Lehman,  Irving  Brsmt  the  emment  his- 
torian, and  myself — and  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  the  brief  which  a  group 
of  us  Senators  presented  to  the  Vice 
President  some  days  ago,  which  lays  a 
thorough  basis  for  our  contention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  to 
the  Recobd,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.   7,   1958 J 
The  Ma joutt  BtAs  Rights  Too 

When  the  Senate  organizes  for  business 
today  It  wiU  have  before  it  a  proposal  by 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  sup- 
ported by  other  liberal  Senators,  to  permit 
the  majority,  after  a  decent  interval  for  re- 
flection and  debate,  to  get  on  with  the  coun- 
try's business.  This  proposal  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  single  subject  that  will 
come  before  either  House  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. Senator  Douglas  and  his  associates 
propcee  that  rule  Xxn  be  amended  so  that 
a  simple  majority  of  the  whole  Senate  may 
impose  closure  after  15  days.  After  this  in- 
terval debate  could  continue  untU  each  Sen- 
ator had  had  an  ample  chance  to  speak,  but 
a  filibuster  could  not  continue.  The  whole 
process  of  bringing  a  measure  to  vote  over 
the  (^position  of  an  entrenched  minority 
might  take  a  month  or  more,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  a  vote  could  be  had  and  the 
majority  would  prevail. 

We  admit  the  existence  of  honest  argu- 
ments against  this  reform.  TTiere  are  those 
who  fear  that  unwise  legislation  may  be 
steamroUered    through    Congress.    But    the 


choice  seems  to  us  to  be  between  a  reason- 
able delay  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  actual  rule  of  a  minority.  It  is 
easy  to  find  arguments  against  what  has 
been  called  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  but 
the  tyranny  of  the  minority  is  and  always 
has  been  Infinitely  worse.  For  Instance, 
thfere  Is  no  reason  under  heaven  why  a  mi- 
nority In  the  South  or  anywhere  else  should 
prevent  this  Nation  from  enacting  a  modem 
bill  of  clvU  rights. 

There  will  be  an  effort  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  now  Is  usually  able 
to  put  bills  In  the  deep  freeze  and  keep  them 
there.  This  machinery,  which  the  leader- 
ship of  the  low  House  controls,  has  the 
same  result  that  rule  XXII  effectuates  In 
the  Senate — namely,  to  prevent  bills  which 
a  minority  dislikes  from  being  brought  to 
the  floor  at  all.  But  the  Eltuatlon  In  the 
House,  with  Sam  Ratbusn  in  the  Speaker's 
chair.  Is  not  as  bad  as  the  situation  In  the 
Senate  with  an  unamended  rule  XXII. 

The  election  wave  of  last  November  was 
not  merely  a  Democratic  wave,  It  was  also 
an  expression  of  a  reviving  Uberallrm.  We 
shall  be  deeply  difappolnted  If  this  liberal- 
ism does  not  reveal  Itself  in  a  democratic 
revision  of  rule  XXII. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Dec.  13, 
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Thi  Power  or  Dbcisiom 

As  lines  form  for  the  Senate  fight  on  the 
filibuster,  that  tactic  of  obstruction  Is  once 
more  being  defended  as  a  vital  Instrument  of 
freedom.  The  power  to  paralyze  legislation 
by  unlimited  talk  Is  described  as  an  essential 
protection  of  minorities  against  the  tyran- 
nous majority,  a  necessary  element  in  the 
checks  and  balances  of  our  governmental 
system. 

How  much  validity  is  there  Ir  these 
claims?  Not  much.  Minorities  are  entitled 
to  reasonable  protection  against  ,the  hasty, 
Ulegal,  or  oppressive  acts  of  a  runaway  ma- 
jority, but  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  paralyzing  the  legislative  process  It- 
self. The  safeguards  which  they  can  legiti- 
mately claim  are  embedded  In  the  structure 
of  our  system  In  the  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress, each  having  a  different  basis  of  repre- 
sentation; In  the  committee  system  of  both 
branches  In  the  Executive  veto;  In  the  power 
of  Judicial  review. 

To  say  that  all  of  these  very  Kal  protec- 
tions for  minority  rights  come  to  naught 
iini«»K«  a  handful  of  Senators  shaU  have  the 
right  to  abuse  the  very  nature  of  parliamen- 
tary debate  Is  to  abandon  all  sense  of  propcM:- 
tlon. 

The  purpose  of  debate  Is  to  enlighten,  to 
Inform,  to  bring  out  the  merits  and  evils  of 
proposed  legislation.  None  of  these  ends  is 
served  by  permitting  a  Senator  to  read  the 
telephone  book  and  a  shelf  full  of  encyclope- 
dias until  his  colleagues  out  of  sheer  exhavis- 
tion  give  up  their  right  to  come  to  a  decision. 

The  filibuster  Is  not  debate.  It  is  an  act 
of  coercion.  It  is  as  undemocratic  as  a  shil- 
lelagh, and  the  use  of  It  Is  as  disruptive  of 
parliamentary  process  as  would  be  the  defeat 
of  a  blU  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

Those  who  paint  the  filibuster  as  a  sacred 
element  of  our  constitutional  system  neglect 
to  mention  some  of  the  facts  brought  out 
often  by  Senator  Douglas.  The  British  Par- 
liament, which  suppUed  so  many  of  the  prec- 
edents for  our  Congress,  has  always  had  ma- 
chinery for  closing  debate  by  a  simple  major- 
ity. The  Continental  Congress  had  such  ma- 
chinery. The  House  has  always  had  it.  And 
the  Senate  Itself  not  only  could  but  did  close 
debate  by  majority  vote  In  the  first  20  years 
of  Its  existence.  The  fillbtister  was  invented, 
not  to  protect  minorities,  but  to  give  a 
handful  of  Senators  disproportionate  power 
to  control  legislation. 
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We  think  the  defenders  of  the  filibuster 
have  damaged  their  caae  by  offering  to  accept 
a  rule  under  which  debate  can  be  ended  by 
two-thlrda  of  those  attending.  Instead  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  membership  as  at 
present.  If  It  is  true,  as  they  say,  that  to 
alter  the  filibuster  means  altering  the  Insti- 
tutional character  of  the  Senate,  then  they 
ought  to  offer  no  compromise  at  all.  By 
temporizing  with  the  growing  Senate  de- 
mand for  a  change  In  the  rules,  they  tacitly 
confess  that  they  are  defending  not  principle 
but  power. 

Nobody  Is  contending  for  any  serious  stric- 
tures upon  real  debate.  The  Douglas  pro- 
posal would  allow  more  than  ample  time  for 
full  discussion  of  an  Issue  before  the  major- 
ity could  move  to  close  debate,  and  even  then 
each  speaker  would  have  an  hour  for  more 
talk  before  closure  went  into  effect.  What 
this  rule  would  do  is  to  insure  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  fulfill  the  ultimate  function  of 
every  legislative  body — to  decide. 

Is  that  uncharacteristic  of  the  Senate,  dan- 
gerous to  minorities,  or  hostile  to  constitu- 
tional balance?    If  so,  then  so  is  democracy. 


[From   the  St.   Louis   Post-Dispatch,  Jan.  4. 
1959] 

Test  for  the  Senate 

Probably  the  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important.  Issues  to  face  the  new  Sen- 
ate when  It  convenes  this  week  will  be  the 
question  of  the  filibuster.  At  present,  the 
votes  of  64  Senators — an  "absolute  two- 
thirds" — are  required  to  bring  debate  on  any 
measure  to  an  end — which  means  that  a 
determined  minority  can  usually  block  a 
vote  on  a  measure  by  talking  It  to  death. 
Should  the  rules  be  changed  to  permit  fewer 
than  64  Senators  to  close  debate? 

We  believe  the  answer  is  Yes,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  new  rule  should  be  the  one  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and 
other  liberals  In  both  parties. 

Senator  Douglas  would  permit  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  to  close  debate  after 
a  days;  but  If  debate  continued  for  more 
than  15  days,  it  could  then  be  terminated  by 
a  majority  of  Senators  on  the  floor.  In  ac- 
tual practice,  the  Douglas  plan  would  permit 
a  debate  to  run  as  long  as  8  or  9  weeks — ■ 
certainly  long  enough  to  air  the  most  con- 
troversial issue — before  a  majority  could 
bring  the  Issue  to  decision. 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  supporting  a 
milder  rules  change  In  an  effort  to  head  off 
the  Douglas  plan.  The  Democratic  major- 
ity leader  would  provide  simply  that  debate 
could  be  closed  at  any  time  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting.  Various 
kinds  of  arithmetic  can  be  used  to  argue 
that  this  rule  would  be  an  Improvement. 
The  best  answer  Is  that  precisely  the  same 
rule  was  In  effect  In  the  Senate  from  1917  to 
1949 — and  filibusters  were  no  easier  to  break 
during  that  period  than  they  are  now. 

That  is  why  the  Johnson  plan  Is  not 
enough  and  the  Douglas  plan  should  be 
adopted.  Basically,  the  question  Is  whether 
the  Senate  should  have  the  power  to  come 
to  a  decision,  or  whether  a  minority  should 
retain  the  power  to  block  any  decision  by 
abusing  the  privilege  of  debate. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Walter  Llppmann 
and  others  who  argue  that  this  minority 
power  to  block  a  decision  is  a  necessary  part 
of  our  constitutional  balance.  Plenty  of 
checks  and  balances  exist — in  the  two-house 
system,  the  workings  of  seniority,  the  presl- 
dentlEil  veto,  and  the  power  of  judicial  re- 
view— but  the  anarchic  principle  of  the  fili- 
buster is  not  and  was  never  meant  to  be  one 
of  them.  Nor  Is  It  true  that  the  filibuster  Is 
needed  for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights.  The  Douglas  proposal  would  permit 
quite  as  much  protection  as  Individual 
rights  ever  get  In  the  Senate — and  in  addi- 
tion It  would  permit  the  Senate  to  come  to 


a  decision  on  vital  issues  of  controversy,  in- 
cluding civil  rights. 

Every  Senator  will  be  measured  by  the  way 
he  votes  on  the  filibuster  this  week. 

[From  the  Commonweal,  Dec.  19.  1958) 
Curbing  Filibusters 

As  it  has  developed  through  the  years  the 
American  system  of  governmental  checks  and 
balances  has  few  equals  among  parliamentary 
democracies  of  the  world.  Such  things  as  the 
separation  of  powers,  local  autonomies,  and 
the  lengthy  procedure  for  the  making  of  the 
Nation's  laws  are  of  the  essence — as  are  the 
rights  and  freedoms  prescribed  for  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  Even  the  possibility  that  an 
upsurge  of  popular  feeling  might  lead  to 
tyrannical  dictation  by  a  democratic  major- 
ity is  provided  against  through  the  procedure 
of  the  senatorial  filibuster. 

This  obstructive  parliamentary  device  goes 
back  for  more  than  a  century  to  the  days 
when  opponents  of  financial  bills  bponsored 
by  Henry  Clay  re-sorted  to  It.  One  of  its 
theoretical  bases  is  that  no  U.S.  Senator 
should  be  limited  in  his  discussion  of  any 
question.  And  in  recent  times,  at  least,  fili- 
bustering Senators  have  been  permitted  to 
talk  or  read  endlessly  on  any  .subject  as  a 
demonstration  of  opposition  so  determined 
that  the  Senate  should  think  twice  before 
enacting  a  proposed  law. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  opponents 
of  legislation  resorted  to  filibusters  without 
restriction.  A  number  of  bills  and  an  even 
greater  number  of  appropriations  met  death 
In  this  fashion.  Often  a  serious  threat  of  a 
filibuster  sufficed  to  defeat  legislation.  Then 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  I  a  handful  of  Sen- 
ators, "11  willful  men,"  held  up  Woodrow 
Wilson's  plan  to  arm  American  merchantmen 
against  German  U-boats.  As  a  result  a 
cloture  rule  was  passed  setting  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  debate  could  be 
closed  and  a  vote  taken.  These  provisions 
supplied  the  basis  in  1949  for  rule  XXII.  still 
in  force. 

In  order  to  break  up  a  filibuster  and  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote.  66  Senators  must  now  be 
present  and  approve.  After  that,  further 
debate  is  limited  in  that  each  Senator  who 
speaks  can  do  so  for  not  more  than  an  hour. 
In  view  of  senatorial  courtesies,  a  voting 
margin  as  large  as  this  is  difficult  to  attain 
under  most  circumstances.  When  civil 
rights  legislation  Is  Involved,  as  at  present, 
the  vehement  southern  minority  has  proved 
large  enough,  with  the  help  of  a  few  friends 
from  other  sections,  to  block  a  cloture  of 
debate. 

When  the  86th  Congress  opens  next 
month  it  will  consider  two  types  of  revision 
for  rule  22.  The  first  is  a  bipartisan  meas- 
ure sponsored  by  Senators  Douglas,  Hum- 
phrey, Case  and  Javits.  For  emergency  legis- 
lation it  would  still  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  Senators  present  for  cloture.  For 
other  legislation  a  constitutional  majority 
of  50  Senators  would  be  sufficient  after  3 
intervals  of  protracted  debate.  And  15  days 
of  further  debate  would  then  be  permitted — 
Involving  2  months'  discussion  in  all. 

The  other  proposed  revision,  favored  by 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  is  offered  as  a 
compromise.  Instead  of  66  Senators,  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  could 
bring  about  the  end  of  a  filibuster.  Here 
again  the  determination  of  a  minority  such 
as  the  ropresentatives  of  the  South  would 
be  virtually  Impossible  to  overcome.  Their 
own  20  votes  plus  the  dozen  or  so  of  con- 
servative colleagues  from  the  West  and 
North  would  be  marshaled  with  greater  effec- 
tiveness than  the  less  organized,  scattered 
senatorial  majority.  A  study  of  similar  votes 
In  the  past  40  years  discloses  that  cloture 
would  not  have  been  obtained  on  any  civil 
rights  bill  under  such  requirements.  The 
chances  of  restricting  filibusters  would  re- 


main virtually  unchanged  even  wltb  tiM 
complexion  of  the  new  Congresa. 

The  terms  of  the  bipartisan  cloture  bill 
appear,  however,  eminently  reasonable. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  for  full-scale  de- 
bate. By  the  time  a  proposed  piece  of  leg- 
islation Is  reported  out  of  committee  and 
goes  through  the  various  steps  envisaged 
there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  hasty  or  Ill- 
considered.  The  American  system  of  checks 
and  balances  will  remain,  both  structurally 
and  in  the  persons  of  widely  differing,  highly 
placed  representatives.  The  possibility  that 
a  majority  can  tyrannize  will  continue  to  re- 
main remote. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  that  the  filibus- 
ter still  has  a  useful  place  In  American 
political  life.  It  is  not  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  It  is  a  device  that  can  on  occasion  be 
put  to  good  use  both  by  political  liberals 
and  conservatives.  It  Is  not  to  imply  that 
only  a  filibuster  stands  between  the  present 
Impasse  In  the  South  and  the  formulation 
and  enactment  of  a  truly  wise  and  effective 
civil  righu  bill  at  this  difficult  stage  of 
transition.  But  support  of  a  real  If  limited 
change  in  the  Senate's  rule  of  cloture  is  one 
prerequisite,  and  it  would  be  a  congressional 
achievement  of  the  first  rank. 


I  From   the   New   York  Times,  Dec.  9,   1968| 

Excerpt  From  Statement  on  Pouct  Issuko 
Bv  THr  DrMOCRATic  Party's'  Advisory 
Council— Congressional  Prockdurks 

The  Senate  will  face  a  challenge  that  can 
only  be  met  in  its  opening  days. 

The  challenge  is  to  change  Senate  rule 
XXII  which  now  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  total  members  to  shut  off  debate  and 
which  provides  for  no  limitation  whatsoever 
of  debate  on  proposals  for  changes  in  any 
rule  of  the  Senate,  including  rule  XXII. 

The  Democratic  Advisory  Council,  as  It  did 
on  January  4.  1957.  once  again  takes  Its 
stand  on  the  relevant  1956  Democratic  plat- 
form plank.  The  language  of  that  plank — 
the  Republican  platform  Is  altogether  si- 
lent— unequivocally  calls  for  Improved  con- 
gressional procedures  so  that  majority  rule 
prevails,  and  decisions  can  be  made  after 
reasonable  debate  without  being  blocked  by 
a  minority  In  either  House. 

We  reaffirm  this  position  and  state  these 
propositions: 

First,  we  believe  that  every  new  Senate. 
like  every  new  House,  has  the  constitu- 
tional and  democratic  right  to  make  its  own 
rules  of  procedure. 

Second,  in  any  new  rule  for  the  limita- 
tion of  debate,  the  need  for  full  and  search- 
ing discussion  in  which  all  Senators  may 
speak  and  in  which  public  opinion  can  make 
its  own  influence  felt,  must  be  duly  re- 
spected. But  the  new  rule  must  also  be 
such  that  after  a  respectable  interval  of 
time,  the  Senate  shall  be  able  to  give  rele- 
vance to  the  debate  by  bringing  the  matters 
under  discussion  to  a  terminal  vote  where 
the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  total 
membership  shall  close  the  debate.  There 
can  be  no  compromise  with  this  ultimate, 
democratic  right  of  the  majority  to  say  yes 
or  no  on  legislative  Issues. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  30,  19581 
Forthcoming  Senate  Issue — Senator  Clark 
Questions    Recent    ANTiriLUUSTKR    Drive 
Comments 

To  ii\'i-  EorroR  or  the  Nrw  Yokk  Timxs: 

Arthur  Krock's  November  19  column  pro- 
vided a  valuable  preview  of  the  epic  liberal- 
conservative  struggle  which  Is  bound  to  take 
place  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  the  opening  formalities  have  been 
dispensed  with  on  January  7,  1960. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Krock's  column,  however, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  He  In  its  Impartlalltf. 
His  assertion  that  the  antlflllbuster  drive  i> 


an  anault  on  the  "oontlntiing  body"  concept 
that  has  made  the  Senate  a  "fortress  of  the 
minority"  invites  two  obeerratlons: 

The  "minority"  referred  to  In  the  quota- 
tion Is  not  the  Negro  people;  and  the  "con- 
tinuing body"  argument  has  repeatedly  been 
drmonstrated  as  irrelevant  to  the  question 
nf  whether  Senate  rule  XXn  should  be 
.■^  tended  to  prevent  filibusters. 

This  argument  holds  that  since  two- thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  up  for 
election  in  any  given  year  by  virtue  of  their 
stajjTjered  6-year  terms,  the  Senate  is  a  "con- 
tinuing body."  therefore  (in  smaller  print) 
the  rules  of  past  Senates  have  a  "continuing" 
effect  and  bind  each  new  Senate.  The  con- 
clusion does  not  follow  the  premise. 

TTie  "therefore"  portion  of  this  argument 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Krock.  unquestionably 
Washington's  leading  legal  layman,  by  cita- 
tion of  a  statement  by  a  deceased  Senate  his- 
torian and  a  1937  Supreme  Court  opinion. 

CUAILKNCE    BY    SENATE 


The  historian's  assertion  that  the  Senate 
rules  "have  continued  in  force  without  re- 
affirmation until  amended  or  abolished" 
amounts  only  to  a  record  of  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  past;  Senates  which  creates  no 
legal  bar  to  the  i:hallenge  to  be  posed  by  the 
Incoming  Senate. 

The  cited  reference  to  the  Senate  as  a 
"continuing  body"  by  Justice  Van  Devanter 
in  McOrtitn  ▼.  Dcughertp  (1027)  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  Senate  rules  and  consequently 
carries  little  weight  with  the  legal  profes- 
sion. All  that  the  Court  held  in  that  case 
was  that  a  warrant  of  arrest  issued  and 
served  by  the  8«>nate  of  the  68th  Congress 
for  contempt  of  a  Senate  committee  by  a 
witnasa  could  net  be  contested  In  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  solely  on  the  ground  that 
the  Congress  had  adjourned.  It  was  noted 
in  the  opinion  that  the  committee  still  had 
the  power  to  convene  and  that  it  could  be 
continued  or  revived  by  the  incoming  Sen- 
ate. 

Omitted  from  Mr.  Krock's  pro  and  con 
presentation  of  the  issues  was  any  reference 
to  the  only  authority  directly  on  point  in 
this  matter:  the  opinion  of  the  Vice  Preai- 
dent  on  January  4.  1B67,  in  response  to  a 
parliamentary  'inquiry  as  to  whether  "the 
rules  of  the  Senate  continue  from  one  Con- 
gress to  another."  It  read  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Where  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
changes  as  it  does  from  the  election  of  each 
Congress,  it  Is  the  Chair's  opinion  that  there 
can  t>e  no  question  but  that  the  majority 
of  the  new  existing  membership  of  the 
Senate,  under  tlie  Constitution,  has  the 
power  to  determine  the  rules  under  which 
the  Senate  will  proceed." 

CHANCINC    RUIXS 

When  we  turn  from  law  to  fact  the  con- 
tention that  the  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body 
seems  even  aUlier.  No  bill  introduced  In  the 
86th  Congress  can  be  passed  by  the  86th 
without  reintroduction  and  reference  to 
committee;  the  committees  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress must  be  reconstituted  and  have  no 
continuing  power  over  nuitters  pending 
when  the  8Sth  Ccmgrees  dies;  the  authority 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  the 
whips,  the  President  pro  tempore,  all  expire. 
How  absurd  to  suppose  the  rules  continue  if 
a  majority  decides  it  wants  to  change  them. 

Those  of  \u  who  favor  the  restoration  of 
true  majority  rule  In  the  Senate  by  amend- 
ment of  rule  XXII  to  permit  full  but  limited 
debate  on  any  given  issue  are  confident  of 
success  in  January.  There  will  be  few  real 
tears  shed  at  that  time  for  the  long-overdue 
burial  of  that  old  fraud,  the  "continuing 
body.- 

Joc^v  S.  Cluol. 

WASRnroTOif,  December  7,  l9Si. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dea 
1,  1958] 
Ow  THE  Senate  FiLiBUSTm  Rtn.x 
To  the  Eorroa  or  thx  Stax  : 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  recent  col- 
umn by  WllUam  S.  White  dealing  with  the 
Impending  effort  to  modify  the  Senate  fili- 
buster rule.  In  general,  I  am  an  admirer 
of  Mr.  White's  writing  and  reportorlal  tal- 
ents, but  the  column  In  question  was  not,  I 
fear,  an  Impartial  commentary.  It  was  too 
much  slanted  In  a  southerly  direction. 

I  was  certainly  taken  aback  by  Mr.  White's 
Implicit  thesis,  namely,  that  the  Senate's 
present  filibuster  rule  Is  a  siifeguard  for  lib- 
eral causes  and  principles.  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  from  1949  to  1967,  and  had 
some  experience  fighting  for  liberal  causes 
and  principles.  I  always  found  the  fili- 
buster rule  (rule  XXII)  working  against 
those  causes  and  principles  rather  than  for 
them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  form  of 
rule  XXII.  as  adopted  In  1949,  was  drafted 
with  only  one  purpose  In  mind;  to  perpet- 
uate the  power  of  southern  Senators  to 
block  civil  rights  legislation,  even  If  such 
legislation  was  desired  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country. 

I  know  something  of  the  history  of  the 
filibuster  rule,  and  of  previous  Senate  fill- 
busters,  dating  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  Until  1806,  the  Senate  had  no 
rule  protecting  the  filibuster.  The  Senate 
and  the  country  got  along  pretty  well  with- 
out it. 

In  a  compilation  of  Senate  filibusters 
dating  back  to  1841,  made  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
In  1951,  41  filibusters  are  recorded.  During 
that  period,  36  legislative  bills  and  82 
appropriation  bills  were  killed  by  means  of 
filibusters.  Until  about  20  years  ago,  fili- 
busters wore  frequently  conducted  against 
appropriation  bills,  and  rivers  and  hart>or 
bills,  seeking  to  force  the  Inclusion  of  some 
local  pork  barrel  item  into  tliese  bills. 

Since  1938,  almost  all  filibusters  have 
been  conducted  against  civil  rights  bills.  In 
general,  the  filibuster,  and  the  threat  of  fill- 
buster,  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  until 
1957  the  Senate  had  not,  for  75  years,  been 
able  to  reach  a  vote  on  a  civil  rights  bill. 

When  I  use  the  word  "filibuster."  I  mean 
genuine  filibusters.  A  true  filibuster,  by 
definition,  is  an  effort  to  pre\ent  a  proposal 
from  coming  to  a  vote.  A  spcrech  or  a  series 
of  speeches.  Intended  solely  to  delay  a  vote 
to  a  later  time,  is  not  a  filibuster.  It  is  a  fili- 
buster only  when  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  a 
vote  entirely.  Mr.  'White  accepts  this  defini- 
tion, when  he  says.that  a  filibuster  "is  end- 
less talking  to  prevent  a  vote." 

But  Mr.  White  forgets  about  his  own 
definition,  when,  in  asserting  that  liberal 
Senators  have  tised  the  filibuster  to  further 
their  own  views  and  principles,  he  cites  a 
marathon  speech  by  Senator  Watnx  Morse 
in  1053,  in  opposition  to  the  tidelands  oil 
giveaway  bill.  Mr.  White  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Ssnator  Morse's  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion was  not  a  true  filibuster.  It  was  not  an 
effort  to  prevent  a  vote.  It  was  an  effort 
ta  present  a  case  so  that  public  opinion 
could  be  mobilised  prior  to  the  vote.  The 
opponents  of  the  tidelands  oil  giveaway  re- 
peatedly asserted  at  the  time  that  they  were 
not  trying  to  prevent  a  vote,  but  would,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  presentation  of  their 
case,  welcome  a  vote.    There  was  a  vote. 

Mr.  White  makes  his  further  departure 
from  the  standards  of  impartial  commentary 
when  he  refers  to  the  current  proposal  being 
urged  by  Senators  Douglas.  Hukphret, 
Javrrs.  Case,  and  others  to  amend  the  fili- 
buster rule. 

ITnder  the  terms  of  the  Douglas,  Hum- 
phrey, Javlta.  Case  proposal,  Mr.  White 
says,  "The  lUmmest  Senate  majority,  after 


15  days,  could  adopt  any  kind  of  a  bill  under 
public  pressure.  Informed  or  uninformed." 
This  proposed  change  in  rule  XXII  is 
sweepingly  characterized  by  Mr.  White  as 
"so  extreme  that  its  adoption  wotild  end  the 
Senate  as  a  unique  deliberative  body." 

This  is  a  very  misleading  and  untrue 
statement.  The  Douglas,  Hxunphrey.  Javits. 
Case  proposal  is  actually  a  very  moderate 
one,  which  carefully  preserves  the  role  of 
the  Senate  as  a  deliberative  forum  for  ex- 
tended debate  and  appeal  to  tJie  public  con- 
science and  opinion.  But  under  the  terms 
of  this  proposed  change  in  the  rules,  prac- 
tical means  are  provided  to  bring  contro- 
versial legislation  eventually  to  a  vote — and 
I  mean,  eventually. 

The  Douglas,  Humphrey,  Javits,  Case  pro- 
posal provides  for  an  end  to  debate,  in  the 
case  of  emergency  legislation,  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present,  or,  for  other 
legislation,  by  a  vote  of  a  constitutional 
majority  (a  majority  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  Senate)  after  three  periods  of 
extended  debate:  (a)  Unlimited  debate  up 
to  the  time  of  the  filing  of  a  cloture  peti- 
tion signed  by  at  least  16  Senators;  (b) 
15  days  of  debate  following  the  filing  of  a 
cloture  petition;  and  (c)  a  limited  debate 
In  which  each  Senator  is  permitted  to  speak 
for  1  hour  after  cloture  has  been  ordered  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  60  Senators. 

Moreover — and  this  is  frequently  forgot- 
ten— the  first  clottire  motion  to  limit  debate 
would  ordinarily  be  applied  to  a  necessary 
preliminary  motion  to  take  up  the  sub- 
stantive measure.  In  other  words,  there 
could  be  a  practical  minimum  of  1  month 
of  debate  on  just  a  preliminary  procedural 
motion.  Tlien  there  could  be  at  least  an- 
other month  of  debate  on  the  substantive 
measure  Itself  until  all  debate  could  be  shut 
off  and  the  Senate  could  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  legislation. 

Can  a  proposed  rule  which  would  permit  a 
practical  minimum  of  2  months  of  debate, 
before  a  piece  of  legislation  could  be  forced 
to  vote,  be  properly  described  as  extreme 
or  dangerous  to  the  status  of  the  Senate  as 
a  deliberative  body?  I  scarcely  think  so. 
Of  course,  Mr.  'White  In  his  analysis  of  the 
Douglas,  Humphrey,  Javits,  Case  proposal 
seems  to  admit  that  the  present  fiUbuster 
rule  is  not  a  perfect  one.  Indeed  his  analy- 
sis seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of  a 
particular  modification  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Lyndon  Johnson  prcqx)Eal— 
to  permit  cloture  by  a  vote  of  a  simple  two- 
thirds — two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent— Instead  of  a  constitutional  two-thirds 
now  required.  In  fact  this  Is  a  mere  shadow 
prop>osal  without  substance.  A  study  of 
the  cloture  votes  of  the  past  40  years  shows 
that  not  a  single  motion  on  a  civil  rights 
bill  would  have  prevailed  even  if  the  re- 
quirement had  been  a  simple  two-thirds, 
instead  of  a  constitutional  two-thirds.  This 
change  in  the  filibuster  rule  would  be  vir- 
tually meaningless. 

There  is  much  more  I  could  say  in  sup- 
port of  the  Douglas,  Humphrey,  Javits,  Case 
proposal  for  a  change  in  the  filibuster  rule. 
But  I  have  already  gone  on  too  long. 

Basically,  this  is  a  complex  and  technical 
subject,  although  its  essence  is  simple. 
Surely  the  effect  of  the  present  filibuster 
rule  is  very  simple.  It  prevents  the  Senate 
from  considering  and  voting  on  any  legisla- 
tion to  which  there  is  a  determined  opposi- 
tion by  a  minority  which  is  willing  to 
paralyze  the  work  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Congress,  and  of  the  Government,  in  order 
to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  White  has  unfortunately  sought  to 
Justify  the  present  rule.  In  my  judgment, 
it  cannot  be  justified. 

In  my  judgment,  the  present  rule — rather 
than  the  proposed  change  in  the  rule- 
threatens  not  only  the  status  of  the  Senate, 
but  the  most  vital  Interest  of  our  country. 
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By  preventing  the  Congress  from  dealing 
constructively  witb  the  subject  ol  clvU 
rights — which  Congress  should  have  done 
years  ago — the  filibuster  rule  has  helped  to 
bring  about  the  present  civil  rights  crisis. 
The  hour  is  already  very  late  on  the  clock 
of  history.  But  if  the  new  Senate,  with  a 
fresh  mandate  given  by  the  people  on  No- 
vember 4,  moves  promptly  to  rectify  past 
errors,  it  may  still  not  be  too  late. 

Herbkrt  H.  Lehman. 

Niw  York  CrxY. 

(This  letter  by  former  Senator  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  (Democrat.  New  York)  is  in 
reply  to  a  column  by  William  S.  White  pub- 
lished November  19.  1958,  in  the  Washing- 
ton   (DC.)    Star   and   other   papers.) 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  31,  1958] 
How  Much  Debate  Is  Needed? 

It  seems  to  me  that  Walter  Lippmann 
showed  distrust  of  the  principles  of  Amer- 
ican Government  In  his  December  25  column, 
••Majorities  and  Civil  Rights."  In  opposing 
the  Douglas  resolution  for  limiting  senatorial 
debate,  he  does  not  argue  that  It  would  make 
the  debate  too  short.  On  the  contrary,  he 
grants  that  "8  or  9  weeks  of  debate  Is  quite 
sufficient  for  any  measure."  That  is  the 
practical  minimum  provided  for  In  the  pro- 
posed rule,  whlc'h  would  permit  ultimate  lim- 
itation by  a  majority  of  the  entire  Senate 
membership. 

The  question  is,  he  says,  "under  what  con- 
ditions should  you  override"  a  minority  that 
tries  to  prevent  a  vote  by  filibustering  tactics 
even  after  adequate  debate.  His  conclusion 
Is  that  it  should  never  be  overridden  at  any 
time  by  less  than  two-thirds  of  those  present 
and  voting  because  the  decision  of  contro- 
versial questions  by  a  narrow  majority  in- 
creases "the  prospect  of  resistance  and  nulli- 
fication." 

The  Senate  in  1917  authorized  limitation 
of  debate  by  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting.  In  1949  It  stiffened  the  rule  to  re- 
quire two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership. 
The  moderate  revisionists  say.  let's  go  back 
to  the  1917  rule. 

How  did  that  rule  work?  Since  1917,  clo- 
ture has  been  moved  22  times  and  failed  18 
times,  Including  all  civil  rights  cases.  If  the 
1917  rule  had  been  in  force  all  the  time  it 
would  have  failed  18  times.  So  let's  go  back 
from  Tweedle  Dum  to  Tweedle  Dee.  Under 
the  Douglas  proposal,  only  9  of  the  22  fili- 
busters, including  2  on  civil  rights,  would 
have  been  broken  by  a  majority  of  the  full 
Senate.  Does  that  constitute  a  peril  to  gov- 
ernment? 

To  sustain  his  argument  Mr.  Lippmann 
cites  the  case  of  President  Truman's  request 
for  a  law  to  draft  striking  railroad  workers 
Into  the  Army.  "The  House,"  he  writes, 
"was  stampeded  Into  passing  this  bill  two 
hours  after  the  President's  message  by  a 
vote  of  306  to  13.  But  Senators  Taft  and 
Wagner  held  it  up  In  the  Senate,  and  after 
six  days  of  debate  Its  sponsors  were  com- 
pelled to  omit  the  provisions  for  a  draft." 
So.  six  days'  debate  in  the  Senate  produced 
a  majority  against  a  dangerous  bill  which 
had  passed  the  House  almost  unanimously. 
Does  that  mean  that  a  majority  of  the 
entire  Senate  membership  cannot  be  trusted 
to  require  a  vote  on  any  measure,  good  or 
bad,  after  eight  or  nine  weeks  of  debate? 

Mr.  Lippmann  names  the  instances  in 
which  the  Constitution  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  affirmative  action — on  constitutional 
amendments,  treaties,  overriding  of  Presi- 
dential vetoes,  impeachment,  expulsion  of 
Members. 

By  the  mere  fact  of  citing  these  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  as  an  argument  against 
control  of  filibusters  by  a  majority  of  the 
entire  Senate,  Mr.  Lippmann  in  effect  pro- 
poses two  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
to  be  enforced  by  a  rule  of  the  Senate  with- 
out submission  to  the  States  or  ratification 


by  them.  In  one  aspect  his  argument  adds 
limitation  of  debate  In  the  Senate  to  the 
constitutional  list  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote.  In  another  aspect  it  removes  the  pow- 
er of  enforcing  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  espe- 
cially the  14th  amendment,  from  the  cate- 
gory of  legislation  which  Congress  Is  consti- 
tutionally empowered  to  enact  by  the  votes 
of  a  majority  of  both  Houses. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  faced 
that  very  question  when  the  demand  was 
made  in  the  Convention  of  1787  that  no 
navigation  laws  be  passed  by  less  than  a 
two-thirds  vote.  They  rejected  It.  in  spite 
of  the  intense  Southern  fear  of  Federal 
regulation  of  commerce  by  and  for  the 
North.  Discord  followed.  Would  paralysis 
have  been  better? 

The  choice,  as  Mr.  Lippmann  sees  It,  Is 
whether  the  indisputable  rights  of  Negroes 
should  be  obtained  by  simple  majorities  In 
Congress  (supporting  unanimous  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court)  or  by  winning  the 
assent  of  the  rapidly  growing  enlightened 
opinion  of  the  South.  By  this  he  means 
white  opinion. 

The  real  choice  is  quite  different.  It  is 
whether  whole  generations  of  Negroes  shall 
be  deprived  of  their  indisputable  rlghU  (the 
words  are  Mr.  Llppmann's)  while  awaiting 
a  possible  change  of  heart  in  those  who  deny 
them  their  lawful  rights  and  flout  the  courts. 
The  question  Is  whether  the  enlightened 
white  southerners  of  this  present  day  shall 
continue  to  be  choked  into  humiliating  si- 
lence as  the  alternative  to  economic  ruin, 
while  Congress  and  the  President  fall  to  face 
up  to  a  crisis  made  ever  more  acute  and 
dangerous   by   their   inaction. 

President  Elsenhower  Is  restrained  by  his 
chronic  unwillingness  to  measure  up  to  his 
legal  and  moral  responsibilities — a  condition 
which  he  can  change  tomorrow  if  he  has  the 
will  to  do  so.  The  Senate  Is  restrained  by  a 
stultifying  filibuster  rule,  changeable  next 
week. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this  country,  and 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  look  to 
us  for  leadership.  If  the  dodging  of  legisla- 
tive responsibility  Is  to  be  rationalized  into 
distrust  of  a  thoroughly  informed  congres- 
sional majority.  That  attitude  dooms  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  to  Indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  a  semlservlle  status.  It  pro- 
claims to  the  entire  world  that  we  lack  faith 
in  our  own  capacity  for  self-government 
through  representatives  chosen  by  the  people 
and  subject  to  the  restraints  of  public  opin- 
ion  and   the    Constitution. 

Irving  Bkant. 

Washington. 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  December  26.  1958. 
Editor,  Letters  to  the  Editor  Column, 
The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Walter  Llppmann's  opposition 
(Washington  Post,  December  25)  to  a  change 
in  Senate  rules  to  enable  a  majority  of  those 
elected  to  shut  off  a  filibuster  and  come  to 
a  vote  after  full  debate.  Is  especially  regret- 
table in  view  of  the  thoughtful  character 
of  his  general  comments  on  national  and 
world  evcnis. 

Basically  It  seems  to  me  that  his  Is  a  coun- 
sel of  nullification  and  despair. 

He  does  not,  like  some,  charge  that  the 
rule  change  we  propose  would  endanger  full 
and  fair  debate.  Indeed  he  frankly  con- 
cedes that  our  proposal  would  permit  about 
8  weeks  of  debate  by  a  determined  opposi- 
tion before  a  majority  of  the  whole  Senate 
could  end  a  fiUbuster  and  vote.  He  also 
concedes  that  aknator  Johnson's  proposed 
change  Is  little  different  from  the  present 
filibuster  rule. 

Instead  he  bases  his  opposition  on  the 
claim  that  on  a  very  controversial  issue — like 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  for  our  Negro 
citizens — a    majority    of    the    whole    Senate 


should  not  have  the  power  to  act.  It  should 
not,  he  asserts,  be  able  to  override  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  South,  which  has  UadlUonally 
used  filibustering  tactics  In  the  Senat«  to 
block  a  vote  on  such  measures. 

This  doctrine  Is  obviously  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Clearly  this  Is  a  principle  of  allowing  th« 
elected  representatives  of  a  section  of  our 
country  to  veto  action  believed  necessary  by 
most  of  the  Nation,  Including  much  enlight- 
ened opinion  In  the  South.  In  the  face  of 
widespread  denials  of  constitutional  right* 
to  equal  protection  of  the  lawa  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  It  would  deny  Con- 
gress the  power  to  act.  The  14th  amend- 
ment, which  grnnU  these  rights  and  ex- 
pressly gives  Congress  the  power  to  enforce 
them,  and  the  historic  decisions  of  the  Court 
Interpreting  them  would  thus  continue  to 
be  nullified.  Only  with  the  assent  of  ttxe 
Souths  elected  representatives  would  Mr. 
Lippmann  allow  the  Nation  to  act. 

I  cannot  believe  such  a  surrender  to  nulli- 
fication Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. It  places  a  premium  upon  resistance 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  orders  of  tb* 
Court— and  in  extreme  situations,  upon  law- 
lessness. It  takes  away  the  hope  of  orderly. 
thoroughly  debated  legislative  assistance  for 
those  deprived  of  their  rlghU.  It  prevenU 
the  NAtlon  from  marshalling  its  resources 
of  reason  and  law  to  make  a  deliberate 
transition  to  compliance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  moral  principles  that  undergird 
it. 

And  I  believe  Mr.  Lippmann  in  this  case 
Ignores  another  overriding  factor  to  which 
he  is  ordinarily  so  sensitive,  the  reepond- 
blllty  of  our  country  in  leading  the  forces  of 
freedom  In  the  world.  The  two-thirds  of 
the  peoples  belonging  to  various  colored 
races  and  the  one-third  subject  to  Commu- 
nist tyranny  are  carefully  watching  our 
treatment  of  our  racial  minorities.  We 
gravely  damage  the  whole  Nation  in  its 
struggle  against  tyranny  If  we  allow  It  to 
renege  on  Its  promises  to  its  own  colored 
citizens. 

But  that  is  what  the  present  flllbvister 
rule  In  the  Senate  does,  and  what  the  slight 
modification  proposed  by  Senator  John»om 
to  a  simple  two-thirds  limitation  would  do. 
That  was  the  rule  from  1917  to  1040.  It 
did  not  work.  No  debate  limitation  on  a 
civil  rights  bill  was  passed  even  once,  though 
It  was  tried  eight  times  and  secured  large 
majorities — but  not  two-thirds — twice,  in 
1950. 

Mr.  Lippmann  correctly  points  out  that 
the  Constltviilon  provides  for  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  some  cases — treaties,  overriding  ve- 
toes, expulsion.  Impeachment,  and  consti- 
tutional amendments. 

But  those  cases  are  carefully  and  specifl* 
cally  provided.  They  furnish  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  Senate  by  its  rules  in  effect  to 
amend  the  Constitution  further  so  that  on 
civil  rights  bills  or  other  controversial  meas- 
ures a  two- thirds  vote  In  the  Senate  is  re- 
quired. Mr.  Lippmann  would  In  effect  com- 
pel the  Senate  to  secure  the  same  two-thir^ 
vote  to  enforce  the  14th  amendment  that 
the  Constitution  required  for  its  Initial  pas- 
sage. 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  to  declare  war 
and  many  other  life-and-death  matters  are 
not  thus  put  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  Senate 
minority  by  the  Constitution.  And  neither 
those  Issues,  nor  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  should  be  thus  subjected  to  a  minority 
veto  by  the  Senate  rules. 

Furthermore,  beyond  the  opportunities 
for  prolonged  debate  which  our  proposed  fili- 
buster-limitation rule  still  affords,  the 
smaller  States  and  Southern  States  already 
have  the  built-in  protection  in  the  Senate 
of  having  2  Senators  for  each  State,  regard- 
less of  population.  Thus  the  34  smallest 
States  with  less  than  30  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation can  block  action  in  the  Senate  by 
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the  34  largest  States  with  over  80  percent 
of  our  population  even  with  majority  rule, 
which  Mr.  Lippmann  decries. 

In  addition  the  operation  of  the  seniority 
system  gives  these  small  States  and  Southern 
States  a  heavy  preponderance  of  the  power- 
full  oongresslonnl  committee  chairmanships. 
Surely  the  foregoing  factors  confer  enough 
power  on  the  representatives  of  a  minority 
even  under  majcrlty  rule  in  the  Senate,  with- 
out giving  to  33  Senators  the  right  to  block 
action  by  65,  as  the  present  rule  does. 

It  Is  worthwhile  to  recall  that  the  smallest 
17  States,  whose  Senators  the  present  and 
the  proposed  two-thirds  cloture  rule  would 
permit  to  block  all  action,  have  but  8  percent 
of  the  population.  The  11  southern  and  6 
border  States  have  only  33  percent  of  the 
population.  And  the  voter  participation  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States  is  much  less 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  with  his  veto  power,  and 
the  Supreme  Csurt  are  all  instruments  of 
governmeht  that  can  and  do  restrain  impet- 
uous and  imprc'per  congressional  action. 

Mr.  Llppmanr.  's  example  of  President  Tru- 
man's emergency  strike  legislation  hardly 
strengthens  his  argument.  If  6  days'  debate 
in  the  Senate  stopped  the  bad  features  of 
that  bill,  as  he  points  out,  surely  the  8 
weeks  permitted  under  our  proposal  could 
do  the  same. 

Thus  the  brakes  upon  the  tyranny  of  ma- 
jorities, which  Mr.  Lippmann  fears,  are  al- 
ready very  substantial.  To  enshrine  the  fili- 
buster, as  he  arg\ies  the  Senate  should  do,  is 
to  paralyze  the  Congress  in  this  crucial  area 
of  human  rights.  The  bipartisan  group 
working  for  the  change  in  rule  22  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  time  for  reasonable 
but  definite  action  is  now.  and  only  if  ma- 
jority rule  is  restcred  In  the  Senate — with  all 
the  safeguards  I  have  mentioned — can  we 
hope  to  carry  out  oiur  responsibilities  to  our 
own  citizens  and  to  free  peoples  everywhere. 
Sincerely, 

Paxtl  H.  Douguls. 

RESOLCmOM    ADOPTEB    BT    the    PARUAMXirrAaT 

PRocEOuax  Intehest  Group,  Speech  Asso- 
ciation or  Amduca,  at  the  Annual  Bcsi- 
Nrss  Mektino  Dccuisn  28,  1956,  Comuo 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

Whereas  the  parliamentary  procedure 
Interest  group  of  the  Speech  Association  of 
America  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  proc- 
esses of  free  discussion  and  action  by  ma- 
jority will  in  legislative  bodies;   and 

Whereas,  under  rule  XXII.  the  filibuster 
and  the  threat  of  filibuster  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate now  Interfere  with  free  debate  and  may 
prevent  consideration  of  and  eventual  action 
on  proposals,  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
democratic  functioning  of  that  legislative 
body;  and 

Whereas  there  will  be  presented  In  the 
January  session  of  the  86th  Congress  pro- 
posals for  making  cloture  practically  feasible 
in  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  It  is  recognized  that  the  Senate's 
rights  as  a  full  deliberative  body  should  in 
no  way  be  infringed,  and  that  any  measures 
for  cloture  should  be  designed  not  to  stifle 
discussion  but  rather  to  make  possible  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  vote  eventually;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  statement 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate  (Jan.  4.  1057) 
that:  "It  la  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that 
•  •  •  the  right  of  a  current  majority  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress 
to  adopt  Its  own  rules,  stemming  as  it  does 
from  the  Constitution  itself,  cannot  be  re- 
stricted or  limited  by  rules  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  In  a  previous  Con- 
gress; "  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  principle 
of  ending  debate  by  two- thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting,  a  quorum  being  present;  and 
be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  after  extensive  debate,  and 
due  notice,  a  majority  of  Senators  elected 
and  sworn  are  sufficient  to  end  debate;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  motions  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  matters,  or  to  change  standing 
rules,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
visions of  cloture;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  President  pro  tempore. 
Attest: 

Watne  Bbockkiede, 
Chairman.  University  of  Illinois. 
Cahl  A.  Dallincek, 
Secretary,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

(From   the   Washington   Star,   Jan.   5,   1958] 

Filibuster  Debate 

(By  Nora  R.  DcMent) 

In  his  charge  against  "advanced  liberals," 
William  S.  White  again  gets  entangled  In  the 
transitory  issue  of  civil  rights  and  McCarthy- 
Ism.  The  real  Issue  is  the  fundamental  one 
that  this  Government,  if  we  are  to  honor 
our  traditions,  must  be  one  which  "derives 
its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." A  government  which  derives  its 
powers  from  less  than  a  majority  of  a  Sen- 
ate quorum  is  not  such  a  government. 

Mr.  White  says  that  the  Senate  was  "de- 
liberately designed"  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
majority  rule.  He  is  wrong.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  sustain  him.  He  attempts 
to  convert  a  "power,"  which  the  Senate  has 
arrogated  to  itself,  into  a  "right"  which  the 
Constitution  does  not  give  it. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  Senate  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  three  classes  of  cases.  It 
ratifies  treaties,  tries  cases  of  impeachment 
and  confirms  certain  classes  of  presldeQtIal 
appointments.  In  the  first  two  It  Is  required 
to  act  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  a  quorum; 
in  the  third  it  acts  by  a  majority  of  a 
quorum.  It  is  apparent  that  even  in  those 
matters  wfiere  the  Senate  exercises  sole  ju- 
risdiction it  has  no  inclusive  duty  or  right  to 
act  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  a  quorum. 

In  all  other  cases  the  Senate  has  the 
same  rlghta  and  duties  as  the  House.  It 
passes  Its  own  legislation  by  majority  vote 
and  acts  upon  that  of  the  House  by  the  same 
vote.  Both  Houses  can  only  override  a  presi- 
dential veto  by  two-thirds  vote;  neither  can 
initiate  proposals  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments except  by  two-thirds  rule. 

Those  of  tu  who  oppose  Mr.  White  are 
not  "advanced  liberals":  we  are  "reactionary 
fundamentalists."  This  assumes  that 
"reactionary"  means  looking  backward  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  In  this  case  longingly;  and 
"fundamentalist"  means  one  who  believes 
that  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  arrogate  a 
"power"  which  the  Constitution  does  not 
give  It  as  a  "right." 

The  American  pec^le  have  lived  for  200 
years  with  and  under  the  philosophy  of  de- 
mocracy: if  they  cannot  now  correctly  evalu- 
ate Its  benefits,  then  there  is  no  way  to  save 
them  from  themselves. 

Chaklis  M.  LAFoLLrrrz. 

Decembes  31,  1958. 
BeroEE  THE  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  (Acting  as  Pbesident  or  the  Sen- 
ate OF  THE  United  States)  in  the  Matter 

OF  the  vice   PKESmENT'S  DECISION    ON   MO- 
TION To  Take  vt  Rxtlxs 

BXIZF  IN  SUPPOST  OF  FBOPOSmON  THAT  If  OTTON 
TO  TAKE  UP  BULKS  OF  SENATE  OF  SSTH  CON- 
GRESS IS  IN  OaOEE  AND  IN  AOCOBDANCE  WITH 
THE  CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

QuestUma  presented 

1.  Whether  the  motion  to  be  presented  by 
certain  Senators  on  January  7,  1069,  to  take 
up  for  immediate  consideration  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  for  the  Senate  of  the  86th 
Congress,  is  in  order? 


2.  Whether  the  Constitution,  and  partic- 
ularly article  I,  section  5  thereof,  authorizes 
the  Senate  of  each  new  Congress  to  deter- 
mine its  own  rule-  ? 

3.  Whether  action  by  the  Senate  of  an 
earlier  Congress  can  prevent  the  Senate  of 
the  seth  Congress  from  adopting  the  rules 
which  the  majority  of  the  duly-elected  Sen- 
ators of  the  86th  Congress  believe  will  best 
facilitate  the  buslnesB  of  the  Senate  and  the 
implementation  of  the  mandate  of  the 
electorate? 

4.  V/hat  rules  would  prevail  In  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  consideration  of.  and  prior  to 
the  adoption  of,  rules  for  the  Senate  of  the 
86th  Congress? 

(The  question  Is  not  whether  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  or  continuous  body.  As  we 
shall  show  In  this  brief,  the  terms  'continu- 
ing" and  "continuous"  are  simply  adjectives 
used  to  convey  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  carry  over  from 
Congress  to  Congress.  They  are  adjectives  re- 
sulting from  this  one  aspect  of  the  Senate; 
they  are  not  a  cause  of  anything.  TTie  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  words  "continuing" 
and  "continuous"  are  appropriate  adjectives 
to  descrll>e  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
but  whether  the  majority  of  Senators  meet- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  new  Congress 
have  the  power  to  adopt  their  own  rules  free 
from  obstructions  laid  doWn  many  years 
earlier.  While  we  are  confident  that  this 
brief  successfully  disproves  the  general  ap- 
plicability of  these  adjectives  to  the  Senate,' 
our  case  does  not  depend  upon  proving,  as  an 
academic  exercise,  that  those  who  take  com- 
fort in  references  to  the  Senate  as  a  con- 
tinuing or  continuous  body  have  used  the 
wrong  adjectives.  In  sum,  the  question  is 
not  whether  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  or 
continuous  body,  but  whether  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  of  the  86th  Congress  may  adopt 
its  own  rules  free  of  the  fetters  of  earlier 
senatorial  actions  and  rules.) 

Significance  of  ruling 

The  decision  of  the  Vice  President  upon 
the  motion  to  take  up  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  86th  Congress  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  most  significant  ruling  ever 
made  by  a  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate. 
For  the  Vice  President's  ruling  may  deter- 
mine whether  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will,  in  the  critical  years  ahead,  be  in 
a  position  to  refiect  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  its  Members  and  of  the  people  who  elected 
them,  or  will  be  chained  to  Inaction  by  the 
veto  power  of  an  unyielding  minority.  What 
is  at  stake  is  far  more  than  civil  rights 
legislation,  important  as  that  is;  what  is  at 
stake  is  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  function 
as  a  democratic  and  effective  legislative  body 
in  the  interests  of  Justice  and  peace. 

The  question  that  will  be  placed  before 
the  Vice  President  by  the  motion  to  take  up 
rules  has  never  been  placed  squarely  before 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  although 
it  has  been  raised  in  the  past,  as  In  1917. 
1953.  and  1957.  In  each  of  these  instances, 
which  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length 
belcw,  the  Issue  was  left  undecided.  No 
doubt  it  was  because  Vice  President  Barkley 
was  prepared  to  rule  the  Anderson  motion  in 
order  in  1953  (see  e.g.  Newsweek,  Jan.  19. 
1953)'    that    no    point    of   order    was    made 


'  Upon  request  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  prepared 
two  briefs  (one  on  each  side)  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  8Sth  Congress  on  Jan.  3, 
1067,  on  the  question  "Is  the  Senate  a  Con- 
tinuing Body?"  While  the  briefs  are  helpful 
on  this  academic  issue,  they  are  not  directed 
at  the  real  questions  before  the  Vice 
President. 

*Vice  President  Barkley  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  the  brief  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  which  was  made 
available  to  him  prior  to  the  opening  of 
Congress    in     1953     (see    99    Congressional 
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•gainfit  the  motion  and  no  opportunity  was 
given  him  to  make  the  ruling  in  question 
here.  Similarly,  Vice  President  Nixon  was 
prepared  to  rule  In  1957  that  tlie  Anderson 
motion  was  in  order,  and  no  point  of  order 
was  maCe  against  the  motion,  but  the  issue 
was  again  determined  on  a  motion  to  table; 
in  a  historic  advisory  opinion,  replying  to  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry  by  Senator  HyM- 
PHKZT,  the  Vice  President  Indicated  tliat%»e 
believed  It  was  In  order  for  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  rules.  Thus, 
there  la  no  direct  precedent  presently  avail- 
able to  guide  the  Vice  President  In  reaching 
his  historic  decision.  He  must  thersfore  be 
guided  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  and  by  the  precedents  on  re- 
lated Issues:  so  guided  he  can  only  reach  the 
decision  which  accords  with  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  that  the  living  shall  determine 
the  destinies  of  the  living  and  that  a  democ- 
racy rests  upon  the  majority  will  of  the 
governed. 

Statement  of  facts 

The  Senate  of  the  86th  Congress  will  con- 
▼ene  at  12  o'clock  meridian  on  January  7, 
1959.  Immediately  after  the  prayer,  the 
formalities  of  presenting  credentials  and  ad- 
ministering the  oath  to  new  members,  and 
the  election  of  officers,  the  following  motion 
will  be  made: 

"In  accordance  with  article  I,  section  5 
of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that 
'•  •  •  each  House  may  determine  t!ie  rules 
of  its  proceedings  •  •  •,'  I  now  move  that 
this  body  take  up  for  immediate  considera- 
tion the  adoption  of  rules  tor  the  Senate  of 
the  86th  Congress. " 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  present- 
ing the  motion  to  take  ud  rules  before  the 
election  of  officers  and  other  routine  busi- 
ness. We  have,  nevertheless,  deemed  it  ap- 
propriate to  withhold  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  rules  until  the  officers  have  been  elected. 
This  order  of  proceeding  would  appear  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  organization  and  ex- 
peditious operation  of  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  the  order  of  proceeding  generally  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  al.^o  the 
procedure  that  was  followed  In  1953  and 
1957.  Furthermore,  In  1953  Vice  President 
Barkley.  after  the  election  of  officers  had 
t}een  completed,  answered  a  query  as  to  the 
rules  governing  the  election  with  the  state- 
ment that  "the  organization  of  the  Senate 
is  an  Inherent  right  of  the  Senate,  as  It  is 
of  any  sovereign  body,  and  all  that  has  taken 
place  up  to  d.^te  has  been  under  that  inher- 
ent right"    (99  CON'-.RESSIONAI.  RECORD  10) .      In 

the  same  vein.  Senator  Taft  stated  that  "It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  none  of  the  matters  that  have 
been  acted  on  today  have  been  taken  up 
under  the  provisions  of  any  particular  rules 

•     •     •"     (99    CONCRESSTONAL    RECORD     10 1  .       In 

light  of  these  considerations,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  proceeding  to  the  election  of  officers 
could  possibly  constitute  an  acquiescence  in 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  a3th  Congress 
or  a  waiver  of  the  right  to  move  to  take  up 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  86th  Congress. 
The  brief  submitted  to  the  Vice  President 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  86th  Congress 
requested  that,  If  he  should  not  agree  with 
this  analysis  and  the  proposed  timing  of  the 
motion  to  take  up  rules,  he  so  indicate  before 
January  3.    He  did  not  do  so  and  the  motion 


Record  181-201).  A  similar  brief  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair. 
Vice  President  Nixon,  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  85th  Cong.  In  1957  (see  103  Con- 
gressional Record  24).  These  briefs  were 
probably  the  moat  complete  studies  ever 
made  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  of  a  new 
Congress  to  adopt  its  own  rtiles  unfettered 
by  the  actions  or  rules  of  the  Senate  of 
any  preceding  Congress.  We  urge  the  Vice 
President  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
these  briefs.  Wo  have  borrowed  liberally 
from  these  documents  in  the  preparation 
of  this  brief. 


was  made  as  indicated.  As  it  Is  the  intention 
of  the  Senators  joining  In  the  motion  to 
adopt  rules  again  to  follow  this  procedure, 
the  vice  President  Is  again  requested  that, 
should  he  disagree  with  the  proposed  timing 
and  the  analysis  upon  which  it  is  based,  he 
Indicate  such  disagreement  before  January 

7.    1959. 

Once  the  motion  to  take  up  rules  has  been 
made,  those  supporting  the  flllbuster  and 
opposing  new  rules  may  either:  (a)  Raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion;  or  (b) 
move  to  table  It,  first  allowing  reasonable 
debate  as  Senator  Johnson  of  Texas  did  In 
1957,  and  Senator  Taft  did  in  1953.' 

If  those  opposing  the  motion  raise  a  point 
of  order  against  the  motion  on  the  ground 
that  the  Senate  of  the  8Gtli  Congress  already 
has  ru!e.<i  (carried  over  from  the  Senate  of 
the  pre.  lous  Congress),  the  Vice  President 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  a  ruling  upon 
the  quesiton  whether  the  old  rules  carry  over 
to  the  Senate  of  the  86ih  Congress.'  Actu- 
ally, such  a  point  of  order  rather  than  a  mo- 
tion to  table  would  appear  to  be  the  appro- 
priate m<;thod  of  determining  whether  the 
old  rules  carry  over  to  the  Senate  of  the  86:h 
Congress.  For  such  a  motion  would  clearly 
put  the  i£bue  to  the  Senate  which,  as  the 
Vice  President  has  pointed  out,  is  the  final 
artjiter  on  questions  of  constitutionality  ( 103 
Congressional  Rfcord  178).  The  motion  to 
table  does  do  this  in  an  indirect  fashion,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Vice  President  In 
1957,'  though  it  may  still  leave  open  the  final 
consiltulionai  issue  which  must  be  deter- 
mined  by   the  Senate   ittelf." 

'  Both  Senitors  Johnson  and  Taft  pro- 
vided for  a  vote  on  the  motions  to  table 
only  after  substantial  debate  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  rules  had  been  permitted  In 
1953  this  was  done  by  postponing  the  actiial 
motion  until  debate  had  taken  place,  while 
In  1957,  Senator  Johnson  submitted  a 
unanimt^us  cnnsent  agreement  providing  for 
6  hours  of  debate  on  the  motion  to  table. 
'  Although  It  would  be  technically  possible 
for  the  Vice  President  to  avoid  a  ruling  by 
placing  the  point  of  order  before  the  Senate 
for  a  vote  without  rendering  a  decision  upon 
the  point  of  order  himself,  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  Vice  President,  acting  In  his 
constitutional  role  as  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, would  deprive  the  body  of  guidance 
from  its  presiding  officer  on  st)  vital  and 
Flnnincuit  an  Itsue.  particularly  in  view  of 
the  outst''nding__g]nldance  pinvlded  In  this 
matter  in  his  ^dvlsory  opinion  of  January 
4.   1957. 

'The    Vice   Pj^sldent   started   as   follows: 
"At  the  beginning  of  a  session  in  a  nt.-wly 
elected    Congress,    the    Senate    can    indicate 
its  will  in  regard  to  Its  rules  In  one  of  three 
ways: 

"First.  It  can  proceed  to  conduct  Its  busi- 
ness under  the  Sen.ite  rules  which  were 
in  effect  In  the  previous  Congress  and  there- 
by indicate  by  acquiescence  that  those  rules 
continue  in  effect.  This  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  the  past. 

"Second.  It  can  vote  negatively  when  a 
motion  Is  made  to  adopt  new  r\iles  and  by 
sxich  action  Indicate  approval  of  the  pre- 
vious rules. 

"Third.  It  can  vote  affirmatively  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  adoption  of  new  rules. 

"If  the  motion  to  table  should  prevail, 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  by  such  action 
would  have  indicated  its  approval  of  Uie 
previous  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  those 
rules  would  be  binding  on  the  Senate  for 
the  remainder  of  this  Congress  unless  sub- 
sequently changed  under  those  rules. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  shall  fall,  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed with  the  adoption  of  rules  under  what- 
ever procedures  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
approves." 

•If  the  motion  to  take  up  rules  for  the 
Senate   of   the   86th   Congress   Is   tabled.   It 


If  the  motion  to  take  up  rules  1«  held  la 
order  and  Is  then  adopted  by  the  Senate,  a 
motion  win  be  made  to  adopt,  as  the  rulM  of 
the  Senate  of  the  86th  Congress,  Um  old 
rules  with  a  revised  rule  XXII.  Th«  new 
rule  XXII  might  well  be  that  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  on  April  30.  1958.  In  Senate 
Resolution  17  (S.  Rept.  1509)  which  provides 
for  a  limitation  on  debate  If,  after  2  days' 
notice,  two-tlilrds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  supported  cloture  or  if,  after  15 
days'  notice  (exclusive  of  Svinday  and  legal 
holidays),  a  majority  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  supported  cloture  (i.e., 
50  Senators,  now  that  Alaska  Is  represented 
In  the  Senate) .  This  proposal  would  permit 
prompt  action  on  emergency  measures  sup- 
ported by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen.<»tors  present 
and  voting,  while,  at  the  sume  tln^e.  It  would 
n.ssure  full,  free,  and  even  prolonged  debate 
ou  legiblation  (including  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up.  a  minimum  of  5  weeks  and 
ni»rraally  8  weeks)  before  a  majority  of 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn  could  ob- 
tain cloture.  An  alternative  would  be  to 
allow  cloture  after  15  days'  notice  upon  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting.  Other  slternatives  the  Senate  will 
possibly  have  presented  to  it  are  to  allow 
cloture  only  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  or  by  60  percent  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting,  or  to  retain  the 
existing  rule  XXII  or  even  to  do  away  with 
cloture  entirely  <le,  recognize  the  practi- 
calities of  the  existing  situation).  All  the 
prop>oaal8  for  a  new  rule  XXII  that  have 
been  made  allow  full  detMte  before  cloture 
can  be  applied  and  all  Senators  supporting 
the  motion  to  take  up  rules  for  the  Senate 
of  the  B6th  C  mgrees  are  strongly  coanmltted 
to  the  propoi^ttlon  that  clotive  should  only 
l>e  applied  after  full  deb.ite. 

But  the  question  as  to  which  cloture  rule 
will  ultimately  l>e  adopted  is  Irrelevant  to 
the  questlqn  whether  the  motion  to  take  up 
rules  Is  In  order.  What  Is  at  lasue  here  la 
the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  of 
the  86th  Congress  to  make  the  decision  on 
t'le  rules  that  will  bind  them  In  their  work 
in  that  CongretH.  The  existence  of  that 
power  Is  clear.  It  resides  in  the  Constitu- 
Uon  Itself. 

ARGUMEMT    I 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  in  each  Congresx 
hat  a  conjititutional  nght  to  adopt  rules 
of  proceedings  for  the  Senate  of  that  Con- 
gresa  unfettered  by  action  or  rules  of  tl^e 
Senate  of  any  preceding  Congress 

Article  I.  section  5  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  declaims  that  "each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings." 
Although  there  are  no  directly  relevant  Ju- 
dicial or  legislative  procedenta  interpreting 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  it  seems 
quite  clear  from  the  language  and  context 
that  "each  H<nise"  means  not  on!y  the  sepa- 
rate branches  of  the  Congi  cjs — that  is.  the 
Hou.'-.e  and  the  Senate — but  also  the  separate 
braiiches  of  each  succeeding  Congress.  No 
rcaynn  has  been  or  can  be  adduced  to  Inter- 
pret tills  con3titutional  provision  as  a  grant 
of  rulenifklng  authority  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  meeting  for  the 
first  time  in  1789  and  a  withholding  of  this 
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will  still  be  open  to  Senators  to  raise  the 
quastion  whether  the  rules  of  the  earlier 
Congresses  carry  over  to  the  Senate  of  the 
86th  Congress.  After  tabling,  a  Senator 
might  arise  and  ask  the  Vice  President  to 
state  under  what  rules  the  Senate  was  pro- 
ceeding: one  side  or  the  other  could  then 
appeal  from  the  Vice  President's  ruling. 
Another  method  of  accomplishing  the  same 
result  would  be  for  a  Senator  to  make  a 
point  of  order  against  a  particular  action  of 
the  Senate  under  the  old  rules  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  carry  over  and 
then  either  side  could  appeal  from  a  ruling 
on  that  point  of  order. 


\ 


same  authority  from  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  of  later  Ck>ngresses. 
Both  language  and  logle  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  constitutional  authority  to 
make  rules  is  granted  to  each  House  of  each 
Congress. 

The  Vice  President  clearly  pointed  this  out 
in  his  advisory  ojilnlon  in  response  to  Sen- 
ator HuscFKRXT'B  parliamentary  Inquiry  of 
January  4,  1067,  alttaotigh  this,  too,  as  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  is  In  the  nature  of 
dictum  (103  CoMCBcssiONai.  Racx»o  10).  He 
stated: 

"The  Obnstitutlon  also  provides  that  'each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings.' This  constitutional  right  is  lodged 
in  the  membership  of  the  Senate  and  it  may 
be  exercised  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  at 
any  time.  When  tbe  membership  of  the 
Senate  changee,  as  It  does  upon  the  election 
of  each  Congress,  it  is  the  Chair's  opinion 
that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
majority  of  the  new  existing  memlMrshlp 
of  the  Senate,  under  the  Constitution,  have 
the  power  to  determine  the  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  will  proceed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•It  is  the  oplnkin  of  the  Chair  that  while 
the  rules  of  the  8«'nate  have  been  continued 
from  one  Congresc  to  another,  the  right  of  a 
current  majority  of  the  Senate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Oingreas  to  adopt  its  own 
rules,  stemming  as  It  does  from  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself,  cannot  be  restricted  or  limited  by 
rules  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
In  a  previous  Congress. 

"Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  In 
a  previous  Congrens  which  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  effect  of  denying  Congress  the 
right  to  adopt  the  rules  under  which  it  de- 
sires to  proceed  Is.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  unconstitutional.  It  is  also  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair  that  section  3  of  rule  22  in 
practice  has  such  an  effect." 

It  is  signiflcant  that  article  I,  section  5.  is 
an  identical  grant  of  rulemaking  authority 
to  each  House  of  Congress.  It  is  not  dis- 
puted that  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
each  new  Congress  has  the  power  to,  and 
does,  adopt  new  rules  at  the  opening  of  each 
Congress  (see  point  V) .  The  Identical  con- 
stitutional provision  cannot  reasonably  be 
given  a  different  interpretation  as  applied  to 
the  Senate,  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  (art.  I,  sec.  1). 
For  not  only  do  the  two  bodies  act  as  a  team 
In  the  Congress,  but  the  rulemaking  author- 
ity of  the  House  can  be  rendered  meaning- 
less if  the  Senate  is  not  also  In  a  position 
to  adopt  rules  that  will  make  possible  the 
expression  of  the  majority  will  of  the  Senate 
and  thus  of  the  Congress. 

Every  principle  of  constitutional  construc- 
tion 8up(>orts  the  interpretation  of  article  I, 
section  6,  which  gives  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  present  on  January  7.  1959,  the  right 
to  "determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings" 
unfettered  by  acti<m  or  rules  of  the  Senate  of 
any  preceding  Congress.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  should  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  Intention  of  ita  framers  to 
build  a  democratic  government  reflecting  the 
will  of  the  governed  not  only  for  the  day  but 
for  an  enduring  future.  What  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said  in  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland  (4 
Wheat.  818,  415),  of  the  congressional  power 
to  paaa  "unneceaiiary  and  proper"  legisla- 
tion, is  equally  applicable  to  iU  power  to 
make  tu  own  rules  without  the  impediments 
of  the  past: 

"The  subject  Is  the  execution  of  those 
great  powers  on  vhlch  the  welfare  of  a  na- 
tion essentially  depends.  It  must  have  been 
the  intention  of  those  who  gave  these  pow- 
ers, to  insure,  as  far  as  human  prudence 
could  insure,  their  beneficial  execution. 
This  could  not  be  done  by  confiding  the 
choice  of  means  tc  such  narrow  linoits  as  not 
to  leave  it  in  the  i>ower  of  Congress  to  adopt 
any  which  might  be  appropriate,  and  which 
were  conducive  to  the  end.    This  provision 


la  made  in  a  constitution  intended  to  endure 
for  ages  to  come,  and,  consequently,  to  be 
adapted  to  the  varloiu  crises  of  human  af- 
fairs. To  bave  prescribed  the  means  by 
which  government  should,  in  all  future  time, 
execute  ita  powers,  would  have  been  to 
change,  entirely,  the  character  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  give  it  the  properties  of  a  legal 
code.  It  would  have  been  an  unwise  attempt 
to  provide,  by  immutable  rules,  for  exigen- 
cies which,  if  foreseen  at  all,  must  have  been 
seen  dimly,  and  which  can  be  best  provided 
for  as  they  occur.  To  have  declared  that 
the  best  means  shall  not  be  used,  but  those 
alone  without  which  the  power  given  would 
be  nugatory,  would  have  been  to  deprive  the 
legislature  of  the  capacity  to  avail  Itself  of 
experience,  to  exercise  Its  reason,  and  to  ac- 
commodate Its  legislation  to  circumstances." 

The  suggestion  that  rules  enacted  by  men 
long  since  dead  or  retired  from  public  life 
should  prevent  the  majority  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  from  adopting  Its 
own  rules  Is  contrary  to  the  very  spirit  of 
democracy  upon  which  the  Constitution  Is 
predicated.  There  is  no  more  basic  principle 
of  democracy  than  that  the  living  shall  de- 
termine their  own  destinies  unhampered  by 
the  dead  hand  of  the  past.  It  becomes  an 
absurdity  to  argue  that  rules  adopted  years 
or  even  generations  earlier  <Min  bind  new 
Senators  who  are  elected  on  pledges  to  par- 
ticular programs  which  the  old  rules  make 
impossible. 

We  cannot  state  this  proposition  as  well  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  many  years  ago: 

"Can  one  generation  bind  another,  and  all 
others,  in  succession  forever?  I  think  not. 
The  Creator  )iaM  made  the  earth  for  the  liv- 
ing, not  the  dead.  •  •  •  A  generation  may 
bind  Itself  as  long  as  Its  majority  continues 
in  life;  when  that  has  disappeared,  another 
majority  is  in  place,  holds  all  the  rights  and 
powers  their  predecessors  once  held,  and  may 
change  their  laws  and  institutions  to  suit 
themselves.  Nothing,  then,  is  unchangeable 
but  the  Inherent  unalienable  rights  of  man." 
(The  Jefferson  Cyclopedia,  vol.  VII,  pp.  377, 
378.) 

As  one  generation  cannot  bind  another,  so 
one  legislature  cannot  bind  iu  successor. 
This  fundamental  principle  of  the  independ- 
ence and  full  authority  of  each  new  lejgisla- 
ture,  recognized  by  all  authorities,  has  been 
well  stated  by  Judge  Cooley  ('"Constitutional 
Limitations,"  6th  ed.,  1890,  pp.  146-147)  : 

"To  say  that  the  Legislature  may  pass  Ir- 
repealable  laws,  is  to  say  that  it  may  alter 
the  very  constitution  from  which  it  derives 
Its  authority:  since.  Insofar  as  one  legisla- 
ture could  bind  a  subsequent  one  by  its  en- 
actments, it  could  in  the  same  degree  reduce 
the  legislative  power  of  its  successors;  and 
the  process  might  be  repeated  until,  one  by 
one,  the  subjects  of  legislation  would  be  ex- 
cluded altogether  from  their  control,  and 
the  constitutional  provision  that  the  legis- 
lative power  shall  be  vested  In  two  Houses 
would  be  to  a  greater  or  less  dagree  rendered 
ineffectual." 

The  inherent  right  of  legisLitive  bodies  to 
be  unfettered  by  previous  assemblies  has 
been  forcefully  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  cases  dating 
back  over  a  long  period.  This  right,  as 
analyzed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  does  not 
arise  from  any  particular  phraseology  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  constitutions;  It  arises  from 
the  very  nature  of  successive  legislatures  in 
a  democratic  society  . 

In  one  of  the  leading  cases  dealing  with 
this  problem,  the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

"Every  succeeding  legislature  possesses  the 
same  jurisdiction  and  power  with  respect  to 
them  as  its  predecessors.  Tlie  latter  have 
the  same  power  of  repeal  and  modification 
which  the  former  had  of  enactment,  neither 
more  nor  less.  All  occupy,  in  this  respect, 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  This  must 
necessarily  be  so  in  the  nattire  of  things. 
It  is  vital  to  the  public  welfare  that  each  one 
should  be  able  at  all  times  to  do  whatever 


the  var]ring  circumstances  and  present  exi- 
gencies touching  the  subject  involved  may 
require.  A  different  result  would  be  fraught 
with  evil"  {Newton  v.  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Mahoning  County,  Ohio 
(100  U.S.  548,559)). 

Again,  in  response  to  the  argument  that 
Congress  could  not  change  the  use  of  certain 
pubUc  lands,  Mr.  Justice  (later  Chief  Jus- 
tice) Stone  said: 

"By  dedicating  the  lands  thus  acquired  to 
a  particular  public  lise.  Congress  declared  a 
public  policy,  but  did  not  purport  to  deprive 
itself  of  the  power  to  change  that  policy  by 
devoting  the  lands  to  other  uses.  The  dedi- 
cation expressed  no  more  than  the  will  of  a 
particular  Congress  which  does  not  Impose 
Itself  upon  those  to  follow  In  succeeding 
years.  See  Newton  v.  Mahoning  County 
Commissioners  (100  UJ3.  518,  559);  Connec- 
ticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Spratley 
(172  US.  602,  621)."  Reichelderfer  v.  Quinn 
(287  U.S.  315,  318). 

This  principle,  that  no  legislature  can  act 
so  as  to  fetter  Its  successors  in  expressing 
public  policy  and  public  will,  has  been  re- 
peatedly expressed.  See  Town  of  East  Hart- 
ford V.  Hartford  Bridge  Co.  (10  How.  511, 
533):  Ohio  Life  Insurarux  and  Trust  Co.  v. 
Debolt  (18  How.  416,  431);  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Spratley  (172  U.S.  602. 
621);  Toomer  v.  Witsell  (334  U.S.  385,  393  (n. 
19)).  Who  would  maintain  that,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  Congress  enacts  a  law  providing 
that  It  can  be  repealed  only  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  that  a  majority  could  not  subsequently 
repeal  both  that  provision  and  the  law  itself 
by  a  simple  majority?  Such  a  theory  would 
be  the  first,  irreversible  step  toward  the  de- 
struction of  democratic  government.  Yet 
this  is  the  very  argtmient  which  is  being 
made  by  those  who  would  assert  the  per- 
manency of  the  rtUes. 

Article  I,  section  6  of  the  Constitution, 
empowering  each  House  to  "determine  the 
rules  of  Its  proceedings"  must  be  interpreted 
In  the  light  of  these  fundamental  democratic 
principles  upon  which  the  Constitution  is 
based:  so  Interpreted,  it  can  only  be  read  to 
give  each  branch  of  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress the  same  power  of  making  Its  own  rules 
that  the  branches  of  the  first  Congress  had 
when  they  met  in  1788.  Any  other  inter- 
pretation would  lead  to  the  antidemocratic 
formulation  that  one  legislature,  whose 
members  were  long  since  dead  and  gone, 
could  prevent  action  by  the  duly  elected  and 
existing  representatives  of  the  people.  This, 
as  we  liave  seen,  cannot  be  done. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  clear  Illustration 
of  the  evils  inherent  in  the  members  of  a 
legislative  l>ody  seeking  to  bind  their  suc- 
cessors. What  we  have  here  is  not  simply  a 
rule  of  the  past  whose  incidental  effect  is  to 
bind  the  present  and  the  future;  what  we 
have  here  a  purposeful  effort  to  restrict  the 
authority  of  future  Congresses  by  preventing 
changes  In  the  rules.  Clause  3  of  the 
Hayden-Wherry  resolution  of  1949,  which 
amended  rule  XXII,  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  cloture  whatever  on  any  proposal 
to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  81st  Congress  thus  attempted  to 
fasten  its  will  on  the  Senate  of  all  futtire 
Congresses;  It  attempted  to  perpetuate  the 
present  rule  XXU  for  all  time.  This  was  not 
a  simple  effort  to  provide  rules  for  the  Sen- 
ate's own  governance,  but  was  rather  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  foist  those  rules  upon  the 
Senate  of  all  future  Congresses.  As  Senator 
RiTssELL  so  aptly  said  of  clatise  3,  "the  rules 
of  the  Senate  hereafter  are  not  subject  to 
cloture  on  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  change  In  the  standing  rules 
...  it  [clause  3]  permits  Senators  who  have 
the  courage  to  do  so  to  pfotect  the  parlia- 
mentary integrity  of  this  body  from  assaults 
that  will  come  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead." 
(Vol.  90  Congressional  Rkochu)  p.  2722.)  See 
also  Congressional  Rxcoao,  volume  95,  pages 
2230,  2415,  2582-2584.  2673-2675.  Clause  3 
was,   In  a   word,   a  deliberate   effort   boldly 
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,  stated  to  flout  the  basic  principle  that  the 
Members  of  one  Congress  cannot  bind  their 
succes^rs.  It  cannot  be  that  such  a  strate- 
gem  hi^  effectively  given  a  minority  of  Sena- 
tors a  perpetual  veto  power  over  the  national 
legislative  process.  The  Vice  President's  ad- 
visory opinion  clearly  stated  his  belief  that 
claxise  3  was  unconstitutional. 

It  might  be  helpful  and  clarifying  to  con- 
sider some  other  possible  courses  that  the 
Senate  of  the  Slst  Congress  might  have  fol- 
lowed to  perpetuate  rule  XXII.  Suppose 
that.  Instead  of  adopting  clause  3  of  rule 
XXn,  the  Hayden -Wherry  resolution  had 
provided  that  rules  of  the  Senate  "may  be 
amended  hereafter  only  by  unanimous  con- 
sent." Certainly  no  one  would  contend  that 
the  Senators  meeting  on  January  7,  1959. 
would  be  bound  by  any  such  rule  and  yet 
this  Is  exactly  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  As  long  as  there  is 
one  Senator  on  his  feet  and  ready  to  talk. 
there  can  be  no  change  In  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  There  Is  little  difference  between 
substance,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to 
create  a  certain  result,  and  the  actual  form. 
When  the  practical  effect  of  a  provision  Is 
unconstitutional,  it  does  not  matter  that  the 
draftsmen  have  carefully  avoided  a  clear 
expression  thereof. 

Or  let  us  take  a  second  case.  Suppoee  the 
Senate  in  1949  instead  of  enacting  clause  3  of 
rule  XXII  had  adopted  a  rule  that  no  "equal 
rights"  legislation  could  be  considered  for 
25  years  or  some  other  terms  of  years.  Again 
no  one  would  dream  of  arguing  that  this  rule 
would  bind  a  majority  of  the  Senate  ol  the 
Incoming  asth  Congress.  Yet,  again  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  is  exactly  tlie  purpose 
and  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  1949. 

The  Senate  of  1949,  by  clause  3  of  rule 
XXn,  tried  to  bind  the  future  just  as  much 
••  ft  had  required  unanimous  consent  to  any 
change  in  the  rules  or  had  provided  that  the 
Senate  of  no  future  Congress  could  take  up 
"equal  rights  '  legislation.  Its  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  responding  to  the  will 
of  the  people  cannot  succeed  under  the 
autlK)rltiea  cited  and  principles  outlined 
above. 

RvUe  XXII  is  substance  masquerading  as 
procedure.  Rules  are  generally  Intended  to 
facilitate  the  condiict  of  business,  not  to  pre- 
vent It.  The  purpose  of  rules  is  to  facilitate 
and  provide,  by  orderly  procedures,  what  a 
legislative  body  desires  to  do:  a  rule  which 
defeats  the  purpose  for  which  rules  are 
established  Is  hostile  to  democratic  processes. 

Rule  XXII  is  not  a  procedural  means  of 
getting  business  done;  it  is  a  substantive 
means  of  preventing  business  from  being 
done. 

It  Is  a  means  of  the  Senate  of  one  Congress 
seeking  to  bind  its  successors  to  its  own 
rules  and  its  own  Inaction. 

It  Is  means  of  keeping  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  people  from  determining 
vital  substantive  Issues. 

The  answer  to  this  attempt  to  bind  the 
future  lies  in  article  I.  section  5,  which  gives 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, meeting  for  the  first  time  on  January 
7,  1959,  the  power  and  the  duty  to  make  its 
own  rules,  unfettered  by  efforts  of  the  Senate 
of  an  earlier  Congress  to  deprive  this  major- 
ity of  its  constitutional  power  and  responsi- 
bility. Rules  adopted  by  Senators  long  de- 
parted cannot  prejudice  the  explicit  consti- 
tutional authority  in  article  I,  section  5. 

//.  The  four  closest  precedents  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate  all  support  the  proposition 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  a  new 
Congress  can  act  to  adopt  its  own  rules 
without  the  obstruction  of  actions  and 
rules  of  the  Senate  of  an  earlier  Congress 

A.  Precedent  1 — The  Dismissal  of  the  Senate 
Printer  In  1841 

A  lolnt  resolution  of  1819  authorized  each 
House  of  Congress  to  chose  the  Printer  for 


the  next  succeeding  House;  It  provided  the 
method,  rights  of  pay,  and  other  matters  of 
detail.  Pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution. 
the  Democratic  Senate  in  1840  chose  as 
printer  for  the  Senate  of  the  following  Con- 
gress (the  a7th  Congress)  the  firm  of  Blair 
tt  Rives.  Mr.  Blair  was  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Globe,  an  intensely  partisan  news- 
paper which  supported  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. The  Whigs  had  given  notice 
during  the  last  days  of  the  second  session 
of  the  26th  Congress  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  Democrats  had  any  constitu- 
tional or  moral  right  to  choose  a  printer  for 
the  next  Congress.  Despite  these  warnings, 
the  Democratic  Senate  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  printing  for  the  next  Senate  to  Blair 
&  Rives. 

Immediately  upon  the  opening  of  a  special 
session  of  the  Whig-controlled  27th  Congress, 
Senator  Mangum  of  North  Carolina  intro- 
duced a  re.'-olutlon  that  Blair  &  Rives  be  dis- 
missed as  Printer  to  the  Senate  (9  Congres- 
sional Globe,  p.  236).  The  resolution  was 
heatedly  opposed,  largely  on  the  authority 
of  the  established  usage  under  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  1819.  The  opponents  argued 
that  a  printer  had  been  elected  10  times  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  refolutlon  and  that 
now,  on  the  occasion  of  the  11th  election, 
the  unconttltutionallty  of  the  authorizing 
resolution  was  claimed  too  late.  Senator 
Allen  of  Ohio,  in  a  Etr>te|nrnt  quoted  several 
times  during  the  1953  Senate  debates, 
summed  up  the  position  of  those  contending 
for  the  binding  effect  of  the  action  of  the 
previous  Senate  In  these  words: 

"And  as  to  the  assertion  that  this  was  a 
new  Senate,  he  denied  the  fact.  •  •  •  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  new  Senate  known 
to  the  Constitution  of  this  Republic.  They 
might  as  well  speck  of  a  new  Supreme  Court 
as  of  a  new  Senate." 

Senator  Buchanan  and  others  supported 
Senator  yAllen,  arguing  for  the  theory  of  the 
Senate  as  a  permanent  and  continuous  body 
bound  by  the  actions  of  the  Senate  of  an 
earlier  Congress. 

Rejecting  the  appeals  of  Senators  Allen. 
Buchanan,  and  the  other  Democrats,  those 
in  favor  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Printer 
designated  the  resolution  of  1819  as  a  nullity 
because  it  attempted  to  bind  the  actions 
of  future  Houses  of  Congress.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  Senate  of  one  Congress  could 
not  bind  its  successors  prevailed;  the  reso- 
lution to  dismiss  the  Printer  was  adopted 
26  to  18. 

In  a  word,  the  Senate  of  1841  rejected  the 
theory  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  one 
Congress  could  bind  the  Senate  of  a  later 
Congress.  The  Senate  rejected  this  theory 
in  the  face  of  the  same  arguments  of  per- 
manence and  continuity  that  are  now  being 
made  by  the  supporters  of  rule  XXII.  In- 
deed. It  is  significant  that  Senator  Taft, 
leading  the  battle  against  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion in  1953,  relied  heavily  upon  the  quota- 
tion from  Senator  Allen  in  the  1841  debate, 
despite  the  fact  that  Senator  Allen's  state- 
ment and  his  theory  had  been  repudiated  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  when  it  voted  to 
dismiss  the  Printer.  In  other  words,  those 
who  relied  upon  the  statements  of  Senators 
Allen,  Buchanan,  and  their  colleagues  were 
relying  upon  the  arguments  of  the  defeated 
side;  it  was  as  though,  in  arguing  to  a  court, 
a  lawyer  had  relied  upon  a  decision  that  had 
been  overruled. 

B.  Precedent  2 — Abrogation  of  the  Joint 
Rules  in  1876 

The  story  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Joint 
Rules  and  their  relevance  to  the  present 
issue  was  well  stated  in  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference Brief  (99  Conckkssignal  Rbcord 
187) .  and  quoted  in  the  1957  brtef  submitted 
by  Senators  Joining  In  the  motion  to  take 


up  rules  (103  CoNGBKSsioifAL  RaooBB  94,  30). 
We  again  quote  that  statement  in  f«U: 
"In   the   first   Congress   the   Senate   and 

House  adopted  joint  rules  to  govern  the  rela- 
tionship and  necessary  buslnesa  betweeu 
them.  Annals  of  Congress,  67-Oa,  967. 
Thereafter,  these  Joint  rules  of  tke  two 
Houses  were  treated  as  in  force  and  revised 
and  amended,  although  the  Senate  and 
House  did  not  adopt  them  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress. 

"In  1865,  rule  XXn  of  the  Joint  rules 
was  adopted  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the 
long-standing  controversy  on  the  method  of 
counting  electoral  votes.  In  18S9,  there  was 
a  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  Rotises  of 
Congress  over  the  effect  of  this  particular 
joint  rule.  This  led  to  a  determination  by 
a  portion  of  the  Senate  to  rescind  that  rule. 
in  anticipation  of  any  problems  over  the 
counting  of  electoral  votes  which  might 
arise  from  the  1876  Presidential  election 
(Haynes.  op.  clt.  supra,  p.  245  et  seq. )  The 
desire  of  the  Senate  to  eliminate  joint  rule 
XXII  led  to  the  end  of  acquiescence  of  each 
new  Senate  in  the  continuation  of  the  Joint 
rules  and  the  Senate  in  the  1st  session  of 
tJie  4 1st  Congress,  after  87  years  of  unbroken 
historical  uiiage,  demonstrated  its  right  to 
adopt  new  Joint  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  Congress. 

"On  December  15.  Senator  Edmunds,  of 
Vermont,  Introduced  a  resolution  to  adopt 
the  joint  rules  in  force  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  Senator  Bayard,  of 
Delaware,  asked  whether  this  was  necessary, 
and  Senator  Edmunds  answered: 

"  'That,  as  a  celebrated  Englishman  said. 
is  past  finding  out.  The  object  of  this 
resolution  is  to  ascertain  from  the  proper 
Committee  on  Rules  (which  had  Jurisdiction 
over  the  joint  rules  as  well  as  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate)  whether  the  joint  rules 
that  were  in  force  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress are  in  force  now  without  any  vote: 
and,  if  so.  upon  what  principle  pf  law  or 
Joint  proceeding:  and.  if  not,  of  course  to 
take  some  steps  to  have  some  Joint  rules 
between  the  two  Houses'  (4  Congkebsiomai. 
Record  220). 

"The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  which  reported  It  back 
favorably  with  a  technical  amendment  mak- 
ing it  a  concurrent  resolution.  Senator 
Hamlin  argued 'that  the  Joint  rules  operated 
only  by  acquiescence  (4  Congkessional  Rcc- 
ORD.  p.  3091.  Considerable  heated  discus- 
sion ensued,  In  which  widely  different 
theories  as  to  the  effect  and  validity  of  the 
joint  rules  were  stated.  The  one  point  re- 
ceiving constant  reiteration  was  that  the 
joint  rules  had  operated  by  acquiescence,  and 
must  be  subject  to  change.  Senator  Hamlin, 
as  he  gave  the  committee  report,  stated  it  as  J 
follows: 

"  "It  is  only  by  acquiescence  in  long  yvars 
that  they  have  been  treated  and  regarded  as 
rules,  and  not  by  an  affirmative  vote  either  of 
the  House  or  of  the  Senate'  (4  Conorcssioital 
Record  309 ) . 

"Recognition  that  common  consent  or  ac- 
quiescence could  give  validity  to  that  which 
was  otherwise  doubtful  only  so  long  as  the 
acquiescence  continued  was  voiced  by  Sena- 
tor Merrimon,  who  said  In  the  course  of  this 
debate  (4  Congressional  Record  431-432)  : 

"  'It  seems,  as  the  venerable  Senator  from 
Maine.  Mr.  Hamlin,  stated  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, that  this  matter  has  passed  uni- 
formly from  the  beginning  of  the  Govern- 
ment down  to  this  time  without  question. 
The  question  is  now  raised,  and  if  today 
some  action  of  Congress  should  be  required 
under  the  Joint  rules,  and  a  Senator  should 
rise  and  say  "I  object,"  there  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  It  is  only  by  common  consent 
that  the  practice  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  prevailed.' 

"Despite  the  appeals  to  history,  long- 
standing practice,  and  the  venerabllity  of 
the  joint  rules,  the  Senate  voted   to  reject 
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»  substitute  resolution  which  would  have 
treated  the  rules  aa  in  force  and  provided 
for  an  amendment  of  those  rules,  and  ac- 
cepted the  initial  resolution  which  was 
framed  on  the  theory  that  no  Joint  rules  ex- 
isted at  the  opening  of  the  new  Congress  (4 

CONOKXSSIONAL  ReCOSO  619). 

"Thus,  the-  Senate  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  adopting  the  Joint  rules  anew  fc»- 
the  44th  Congress.  The  House  never 
passed  this  resolution.  The  Senate,  at  vari- 
ous times  since  then  has  made  an  effort  to 
have  Joint  rules  passed  but  they  never  have 
succeeded  (Gilfrey,  "Precedents."  1914,  p. 
P-441;  Hinds,  sections  6782-6787).  In  most 
respects  the  House  and  Senate  now  oi>erate 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  under  the 
Joint  rules  on  some  theory  of  usage. 

"The  decision,  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  Joint  rules  were  not  in  effect  demon- 
strated that  the  Joint  rules  had  existed  only 
by  acquiescence  and  that  the  acquiescence 
of  even  87  years  was  in  no  way  binding 
vhen  a  majority  manifested  lU  will  to  the 
contrary.  It  also  showed  conclusively  that 
the  method  by  which  the  majority  in  such 
a  situation  manifests  its  will  is  by  the  adop- 
tion of  new  rules  and  not  by  amendment  of 
the  old  ones." 

C.  Precedent  3— Senator  Wash's  Resolution 
and  Arguments  In  1917 

At  the  opening  of  the  eS'.h  Congress  In 
March  1917,  Senators  Owen  of  Oklahoma  and 
Walsh  of  Montana  raised  the  question 
whether  the  rules  of  the  preceding  Senate 
were  binding  upon  the  new  body. 

Senator  Owen,  on  the  first  business  day 
of  the  Senate  of  the  new  Congress,  March  6, 
1917,  refused  to  permit  a  b:il  to  be  referred 
to  committee  on  the  ground  that  commit- 
tees were  not  In  existence  at  the  beginning 
of  this  new  Congress,  and  Senator  Walsh 
supported  Senator  Owen's  contention. 

On  March  7.  Senator  Walsh  presented  a 
resolution  squarely  raising  the  issue  whether 
the  rules  carried  over  from  Senate  to  Sen- 
ate and  presented  his  now  famous  argument 
a^inst  the  old  rules  being  applied  to  the 
Senate  of  the  n;w  Congress.  Said  the  Sen- 
ator: "A  majority  may  adopt  the  rules  in 
th  first  place  It  is  preposterous  to  assert 
that  they  may  deny  to  future  majorities  the 
right  to  change  them." 

On  the  evening  of  March  7,  after  Senator 
Walsh's  resolution  and  speech,  caucuses  of 
both  parties  voted  to  spprove  a  change  in 
rule  XXn  to  provide  for  cloture  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  resolution  was  debated  by 
unanimous  consent  without  ever  being  re- 
ferred to  committee  and  was  adopted  on 
March  8,  1917  (76  yeas.  3  nays).  Senator 
Walsh,  who  had  accomplished  his  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  cloture  rule  he  sought, 
dropped  his  resolution. 

D.  Precedent  4 — Vice   President   Nixon's 
Advisory  Opinion  In  1857 

At  the  opening  of  the  85th  Congress  on 
January  3,  1957.  Senator  Andersow  and 
others  again  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senate  had  any  rules  In  effect  at  this 
time.  The  events  following  Senator  Andeb- 
■oN's  motion  to  sdopt  rules  are  dircussed  in 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  brief  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here. 

On  January  4.  Senator  Humphrxt  squarely 
raised  the  issue  of  whether  the  rules  con- 
tinue from  one  Congress  to  another  by  ask- 
ing in  a  parliamentary  inquiry  "•  •  •  under 
what  rule  is  the  Senate  presently  proceed- 
ing?" In  response,  the  Vice  President 
rendered  his  historic  opinion,  previously 
quoted  in  this  brief,  that  the  Senate,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress,  has  the  power 
to  adopt  rules  and  that  it  has  in  effect  done 
so,  albeit  by  acquiescence  in  the  rules  of  the 
previous  Congress. 

Although  Senator  Johnson's  motion  to 
table  Senator  Anoeison's  motion  was  suc- 
cessful on  a  vote,  this  was  clearly  no  repudia- 
tion  of   the  Vice  President's  opinion,  since 


this  contingency  had  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  Vice  President  stated: 

"Ttimlng  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
in  which  the  Senate  now  finds  itself,  if  the 
motion  to  table  should  prevail,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  by  such  action  will  have  indi- 
cated its  approval  of  the  previous  rules  of 
the  Senate.  •  •  • 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  fails,  the  Senate  can  proceed 
with  the  adoption  of  rules  under  whatever 
procedure  the  majority  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proves." 

There  was  no  challenge  to  this  evaluation 
of  the  parliamentary  situation  In  the  de- 
bate following  the  Vice  President's  opinion, 
although  there  was  ample  opportunity  to  do 
BO,  either  in  the  debate  itself  or  by  making  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  to  adopt 
rules  which  would  have  placed  the  issue 
squarely  before  the  Senate.  Silence  on  this 
point  may  well  be  taken  as  tacit  acceptance 
of  this  principle. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thus,  In  the  four  clo'ect  precedents,  the 
Senate,  while  some  of  its  Members  talked 
continuous  body  and  others  trlked  In  a  con- 
trary vein,  each  time  supported  the  right  of 
the  S-^nate  to  adopt  new  rules.  The  printer 
was  dismlrsed  despite  the  argument  that  this 
could  not  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  action  of 
the  Senate  of  the  earlier  Congress:  new  joint 
rules  were  adopted  deFoite  the  action  and  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Senate  of  the  earlier  Con- 
grecres:  a  new  cloture  rule  was  adopted  by 
overwhelming  agreement  once  the  argument 
was  made  that  the  old  rules  did  not  carry 
over;  and  the  Vice  President's  advisory  opin- 
ion was  received  by  the  Senate,  without  chal- 
lenge in  subsequent  debate. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  in  1953  and  1957, 
while  admittedly  not  free  from  ambiguity, 
would  alEO  appear  to  be  favorable  precedents. 
On  January  3,  1953,  Senator  Anderson  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  18  other  Senators 
moved  that  the  Senate  take  up  for  immediate 
consideration  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the 
Senate  of  the  83d  Congress.  If,  in  fact,  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  earlier  Congress 
had  automatically  carried  over,  this  motion 
was  out  of  order.  Tet  not  a  single  member 
of  the  majority  opposing  the  motion  to  take 
up  rules,  raised  a  point  of  order  against  the 
motion;!  despite  the  fact  that  this  would 
have  been  the  proper  parliamentary  proce- 
dure if  the  gp-oup  had  cared  to  test  out  the 
question  whether  the  old  rules  carried  over. 
Instead  of  a  point  of  order,  the  then  majority 
leader.  Senator  Taft,  moved  to  lay  the  motion 
on  the  table,  an  implicit  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  motion  had  been  in  order. 
Many  Senators  undoubtedly  voted  for  the 
tabling  motion  because  they  sought  to  avoid 
any  direct  issue  on  the  rules  at  that  time, 
even  thought  they  would  have  supported  a 
ruling  by  the  Vice  President  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  in  order.'  Indeed,  one  such 
Senator,  Senator  Potter,  stated  stibsequently 
that  he  voted  to  table  because  he  did  not 
want  anything  to  Interfere  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  administration  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  new  cabinet.  New  York 
Times,  December  12,  1956,  page  31.  No  such 
Issue  is  presently  before  the  Senate. 


^  It  is  generally  believed  that  such  a  ruling 
would  have  been  forthcoming  had  a  point 
of  order  been  raised  and  the  Vice  President 
given  the  opportunity  to  rule.  Actually  Vice 
President  Barkley  made  a  partial  ruling  to 
this  effect  when  he  stated,  in  connection 
with  the  election  of  officers,  that  "the  or- 
ganization of  the  Senate  is  an  Inherent  right 
of  the  Senate,  as  it  is  of  any  sovereign  body, 
and  all  that  has  taken  place  up  to  date  has 
been  under  that  inherent  right"  (99  Con- 
oansioNAi.  RxcoKo  10).  Had  the  rules  actu- 
ally carried  over  from  the  previous  Congress, 
the  election  of  oiBcers  woiUd  have  taken  place 
imder  these  rtUes,  not  under  "inherent  right." 


The  effect  of  the  motion  to  table  was  well 
stated  by  Senator  Lehman  at  the  concltision 
of  the  debate  in  1953 : 

"The  adoption  of  the  motion  to  table  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  implicit  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
main  contention  that  each  Senate  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  adopt  its  own  rules  is 
sound.'  No  point  of  order  was  raised  against 
the  Anderson  motion.  A  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  laid  that  motion  en  the  table.  I 
believe  the  opposition  did  not  dare  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  because  of  the  fear  that  such 
a  point  against  the  Anderson  motion  would 
have  been  overruled.  •  •  •  I  believe  It  to  be 
an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
the  constitutional  right — even  the  obliga- 
tion— to  adopt  its  own  rules  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  Congress.  It  is  incontrovertible  be- 
cause the  right  to  do  so  Is  expressly  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution.  It  is.  moreover.  I  asl- 
cally  inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  democratic 
parliamentary  Ixxly"  (S9  Congkxssionai.  Rec- 
ord 232 ) . 

On  January  3, 1957.  Senator  Anderson  made 
a  similar  motion  on  behalf  of  himself  and  30 
other  Senatcrs,  and  the  ensuing  events  close- 
ly paralleled  those  of  1953.  Thus  the  same 
implications  stated  by  Senator  Lehman  to 
apply  to  the  1953  motion  to  table  apply 
equally  to  the  1G57  motion.  They  both  dem- 
onstrate that  the  opposition  did  not  wish  to 
face   that   issue. 

///.  The  Senate  of  each  new  Congress  makrs 
a  fresh  start  on  all  activities;  it  has  a  rigUt 
to  make  a  fresh  start  on  its  rules 
in  every  major  activity  the  Senate  recog- 
niaes  a  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  of 
each  new  Congress  to  determine  both  legls- 
lElive  and  executive  business  anew.  All  con- 
sideration of  bills,*  resolutions,  treaties  and 
nominations  sttuls  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress  without  reference  to  or  continua- 
tion of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past; 
new  officers  and  committee  members  are 
elected  in  the  Senate  of  each  new  Congress; 
when  the  Senate  finally  adjourns,  the  sla*e 
is  wiped  clean;  the  proceedings  begin  again 
In  the  next  Congress. 

For  convenience,  we  pre-ent  the  following 
analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  tabular  form . 


•Senator  Lehman's  interpretation  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  In  1953  appears  to  be 
more  accurate  than  that  contained  in  the 
Watkins  committee  report  in  1954.  Furthel<- 
more.  the  entire  discussion  of  the  question 
of  continuing  body  in  the  Watkins  report  was 
irrelevant  to  its  conclusion  that  a  Senator 
can  prof>erly  be  censured  for  actions  occur- 
ring during  a  prlof  term  as  Senator.  The 
Senate's  power  to  censure  arises  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  good 
repute  of  the  Senate,  and,  therefore,  the  au- 
thority to  censure  exjfts  as  long  as  a  Senator 
is  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  exists  by  vir- 
tue of  his  presence  in  the  Senate.  Indeed, 
the  same  rule  that  psist  conduct  may  be  con- 
sidered for  censure  and  expulsion  purposes 
applied  in  the  House  (2  Hinds,  Precedents, 
sec.  1286;  H.  Rept.  No.  570,  63d  Cong..  2d 
sese..  1914),  whose  rules  do  not  carry  over 
from  Congress  to  Congress. 

•As  was  well  said  In  the  1957  brief  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  no 
action  in  connection  with  bills  carries  over 
from  the  Senate  of  one  Congress  to  the 
Senate  of  the  next  Congress : 

"This  necessary  practice  is  not  grounded 
upon  a  rule  only  but  upon  art.  I,  sec.  1, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  vests  all  legislative  power  in  the  Con- 
gress. As  the  legislative  business  of  one 
Congress  cannot  carry  over  to  a  subsequent 
Congress,  a  fortiori,  the  legislative  business 
of  one  part  of  the  Congress  cannot  carry  over 
to  that  part  of  a  subsequent  Congress." 
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The  thing  that  stands  out  In  the  above 
analysis  Is  that  everything  starts  afresh  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  rules.'"  And 
these,  too,  it  Is  submitted  start  afresh  the 
moment  a  majority  of  the  Senators  at  the 
opening  of  the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  so 
will  it  and  so  vote.  AH  that  has  happened 
over  the  past  years  is  that  there  has  been 
acquiescence  in  the  carryover  of  rules  of  the 
Senate  from  Congress  to  Congress."  Carry- 
over of  the  rules  based  on  acquiescence  Is 
certainly  no  precedent  for  carryover  in  the 
absence  of  acquiescence.  Absent  acquies- 
cence, the  rules  do  not  carry  over  and  the 
Senate  of  the  new  Congress  must  adopt  new 
rules  or  readopt  the  old.  The  acquiescence 
will  be  ruptured  and  will  end  by  the  motion 
to  take  up  new  rules  on  January  7,  1959. 


'•It  has  been  stiggested  that  the  very  fact 
that  the  Senate  rules  referred  to  in  the  above 
analysis  provide  that  Senate  bills,  resolu- 
tions, treaties,  nominations,  etc.,  start  afresh 
Is  evidence  that,  in  the  absence  of  these  rules. 
Senate  activities  and  business  would  not 
start  afresh.  There  are  several  answers  to 
this  suggestion:  (1)  The  rules  codified  rather 
than  reversed  existing  practice,  (ii)  At  least 
with  respect  to  legislative  business,  starting 
afresh  Is  a  constitutional  necessity.  See 
note  9,  supra.  (Hi)  Senate  rule  XXXII  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  legislative  busi- 
ness from  session  to  session  of  the  same  Con- 
gress; the  existence  of  this  rule  hardly  proves 
that  the  opposite  would  be  true  in  the  ab- 
sence of  rule  XXXII.  No  more  does  the  ex- 
istence of  the  various  rules  providing  that 
Senate  business  and  activities  start  afresh 
In  a  new  Congress  prove  that  the  opposite 
would  be  true  In  the  absence  of  these  rules. 

"  Except,  of  course,  In  1917,  when  Senators 
V/iilsh  and  Owen  refused  to  acquiesce  until 
tiie  Senate  adopted  the  cloture  rule  they 
sought,  and  in  1953  and  1957  when  Senators 
Joining  in  the  Anderson  motion  refused  to 
do  so  and  the  Senate,  In  voting  to  table  the 
motions.  Indicated  its  acquiescence  in  the 
old  rules. 


IV.  The  talk  about  the  Senate  being  a  con- 
tinuing body  IS  both  misleading  and  ir- 
relevant: ichether  or  not  the  Senate  is 
properly  termed  a  continuous  body  as  an 
acadcrnic  matter  does  not  determine 
uhcther  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the 
86th  Congress  may  adopt  its  own  rules  un- 
obstructed by  the  actions  and  rules  of  the 
Sejiate  of  earlier  Congresses' 

As  we  have  seen  in  points  II  and  III.  the 
Senate  has  not  in  the  past  acted  as  a  con- 
tlnuovis  bcxiy. 

It  did  not  act  as  a  continuous  body  in  1841 
when  it  dismissed  the  printer  chosen  by  the 
Senate  of  the  earlier  Congress;  It  did  not 
act  as  a  continuous  body  in  1876  when  it 
adopted  new  Joint  rules;  and  It  did  not  act 
as  a  continuous  body  In  1917  when  it  yielded 
to  the  contrary  arguments  of  Senator  Walsh 
and  adopted  the  cloture  rule  he  demanded: 
and  it  did  not  act  as  a  continuing  body  in 
1953  and  1957  when  it  proceeded  under  mo- 
tions to  adopt  rules,  in  voting  to  table  (point 
III. 

It  does  not  today  act  as  a  continuous 
body;  it  wipes  the  slate  clean  on  bills,  reso- 
lutions, treaties  and  nominations  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  new  Congress  (point  HI). 

It  would  be  circular  reasoning  indeed  to 
argue  that,  despite  these  actions,  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  continuous  body  because  it  has  ac- 
quiesced in  the  carryover  of  rules  in  the  past 
and  is  now  bound  to  continue  to  acquiesce 
in  the  carryover  of  rules  because  It  Is  a  con- 
tinuous body. 

No  one  would  deny  that  many  Senators 
have  talked  In  terms  of  a  continuous  body 
and  that  textbook  writers  have  accepted  this 
talk  In  their  academic  works.  But  the  talk 
has  t)een  largely  by  those  who  tried — unsuc- 
cessfully— to  use  the  phrase  to  prevent  Sen- 
ate action  departing  from  that  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  an  earlier  Congress  and  who  have  failed 
In  their  efforts." 


The  essence  of  the  matter,  of  coutm,  la 
that  the  term  "continuous"  U  an  adjective 
resulting  from  the  two-thirds  carryover  of 
Senators,  not  a  cause  of  anything.  AJao,  It 
can  be  appropriate  when  considering  one 
aspect  of  the  Senate  and  Inappropriate  when 
con':iidering  another.  The  adjective  may,  for 
example,  be  well  used  when  It  la  almply 
meant  to  convey  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Mr mbers  of  the  Senate  carry  over  to  the 
succeeding  Congress;  but,  equally  clearly, 
the  adjective  "continuing"  is  inappropriate 
when  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  Idea  of  a 
body  which  wipes  the  slate  clean  in  regard 
to  bills,  treaties,  nominations,  etc.  (see 
point  III).  But  whether  or  not  the  term 
"continuing"  is  a  good  or  a  bad  adjective," 
it  has  not  been  a  successful  adjective  when 
utilized  against  concrete  proposed  action.  It 
cannot  prevail  over  article  I.  section  5  of  the 
Constitution  empowering  each  House  "to  de- 
termine the  rules  of  its  proceedings"  nor 
sanction  a  device  by  which  the  Senate  of  a 
previous  Congress  attempted  to  fasten  Its 
will  upon  the  future.  Whether  the  Senate 
be  continuous  or  not  for  other  purfxtees.  Its 
bylaws  i  rules)  are  void  where  they  conflict 
with  Us  charter  (Constitution).  If.  by  say- 
mg  that  ilie  Senate  is  a  continuous  body.  It  la 
Iniended  to  assert  that  the  rules  of  yester- 
day can  bind  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of 
today,  the  simple  answer  is  that  the  first 
obligation  oi  the  Senate  is  not  to  its  rules  but 
t(j  the  pecple  and  the  Constitution  from 
whence  Its  power  derives.  There  cannot  be  a 
constitutional  obligation  of  this  House  to  ob- 
serve rules  whose  purpose  and  effect  Is  to 
deprive  It  of  its  constitutional  right  to  make 
its  own  rules.  The  Vice  President  con- 
sidered this  issue  in  his  1957  opinion,  Indl- 
cnting  his  belief  that  "at  least  for  some  pur- 
poses'  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  but 
that  for  others,  such  as  the  continuation  of 
the  rules,  it  may  not  be. 

Actually,  parliamentary  bodies  generally 
have  both  continuous  and  discontinuous 
aspects.  The  House  of  Representatives,  as  we 
shall  show  in  point  V,  has  continuous  aspects 
and  yet  no  one  refers  to  it  as  a  continuous 
body  and  no  one  disputes  lu  right  to  adopt 
new  rules  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. By  the  same  token,  the  Senate  has 
both  continuous  and  discontinuous  aepects; 
its  limited  continuous  aspects  do  not  support 
the  proposition  that  its  rules  carry  over  to 
the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  If  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  desire  to  adopt  new  rules. 


•-We  have  already  seen  (point  II,  A)  how 
Senator  Taf  t  and  others  quoted  Senator  Allen 
and  his  colleagues  who  were  on  the  losing 
side  in  the  1841  debate  over  the  dismissal  of 
the  printer. 


'The  passing  reference  to  the  Senate  as 
a  continuing  body  in  McGrain  v.  Dougherty 
(273  US.  135).  is  much  discussed  and  little 
analyzed  That  case  involved  an  Investiga- 
tion into  the  malfeasance  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Daugherty.  which  was  begun  In  the 
68th  Congress,  and  the  validity  of  a  subpena 
to  the  Attorney  General's  brother  which  had 
been  Issued  during  the  life  of  that  Congress. 
Before  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  lU 
decision,  the  68th  Congress  had  expired.  In 
considering  whether  the  case  had  become 
moot  as  a  result  of  this  fact,  the  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  that  the  Senate  could 
now  revive  the  committee  "by  a  motion  to 
that  effect"  and  therefore  there  was  a  poten- 
tial need  for  the  information  sought  from 
E>augherty.  All  the  Court  held  was  that  the 
Senate  had  power  to  revive  a  committee 
started  in  one  Congress  by  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  in  the  next  Congress.  This  de- 
cision did  not  involve  the  determination 
that  the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body  for 
all  purposes,  since  It  dealt  only  with  the 
problems  of  continuing  Investigations;  actu- 
ally, even  the  finding  of  the  Senate's  conti- 
nuity in  this  respect  is  open  to  question, 
Blnce  a  truly  continuing  body  would  not 
require  a  new  motion  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  committee.  In  a  word,  the  Court  dis- 
proved its  own  dictum. 
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The  relevant  difference  between  the  House 
and  the  Seiuite,  which  cause*  the  latter  to  b« 
described  sometimes  as  a  contlnuotu  body. 
Is  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
carry  over  from  Congress  to  Congress.  But 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
carry  over  to  the  new  Congress  Is  not  relevant 
to  the  question  whether  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  of  one  Congress  bind  the  Senate  of 
the  next  Congress.  What  Is  relevant  Is  the 
fact  that  one-third  of  the  Senators  do  not 
carry  over  and  that,  In  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  a  majority  of  the  Senators  do  not 
carry  over;  and  In  the  course  of  a  little  more 
than  a  generation,  no  Senator  carries  over. 

The  argument  for  the  carryover  of  the 
rules  seems  to  come  down  to  this:  Because 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  carry  over,  the 
Senate  Is  a  continuous  body:  because  the 
Senate  Is  a  continuous  body,  the  rules  carry 
over.  Striking  the  words  "continuous  body" 
out  of  this  formula,  the  argument  comes 
down  to  this :  Since  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors carry  over,  the  rules  carry  over.  But 
this  la  a  patent  non  sequltur.  It  assumes 
that  the  carryover  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate always  carries  over  a  majority  In  favor  of 
the  rules.  The  Infusion  of  one-third  newly 
elected  Senators  may  very  well  change  the 
majority  view  on  rules  and  it  Is  this  major- 
ity view  that  is  determinative  under  our 
constitutional  democracy,  not  who  carries 
over.  That  the  new  one-third  may  change 
the  majority  on  any  nxatter  la  well  illustrated 
by  the  shifting  of  the  Senate  from  party  to 
party  over  the  years.  TTie  argument  that  the 
two-thlrda  carryover  prevents  the  new 
majority  .from  acting  on  the  rules  disen- 
franchises not  only  the  newly  elected  one- 
third,  but  the  new  majority  who  are  pre- 
vented from  exercising  their  powers  and 
duties  to  make  the  rules  for  their  own  work 
and  laws  for  the  people. 

Furthermore,  the  initial  two-thirds  which 
carry  over  to  the  next  succeeding  Congress 
will  be  dissipated  In  later  Congresses  until 
the  Initial  two-thirds  Is  less  than  a  majority 
and  finally  la  gone  entirely.  The  chain  does 
not  laat  forever.  To  say  that  the  Senate  of 
the  86th  Congress  In  1959  Is  the  same  as  the 
Senate  of  the  lat  Congreca  In  1789  because 
two-thirds  of  Its  Members  carried  over  to 
the  Senate  of  the  2d  Congress  Is  to  prefer 
romantic  form  to  rational  substance  and 
dubious  academic  theory  to  practical  reality. 
Some  Senators  genuinely  believe  the  Sen- 
ate Is  a  continuous  body.  Others  genuinely 
believe  that  It  is  not.  that  it  acU  as  a  dis- 
continuous body.  Both  have  the  right  to 
their  opinlona.  But  when  a  descriptive  term 
resulting  from  nothing  more  than  the  carry- 
over of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  Is  used  as  a 
reason  for  preventing  the  majority  of  the 
body  from  determining  the  Senate's  actions, 
an  adjective  Is  being  confused  with  a  reason 
and  an  effect  with  a  cause."  The  parlia- 
mentary deadfall  dug  by  the  Senate  of  a  dead 
Congress,  harmless  enough  as  an  abstraction, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stultify  and  de- 
stroy the  power  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
entire  Congress  in  the  {nvsent. 


"  Senator  O'Maronxt  summed  up  the  ar- 
gument well  on  December  2.  1956:  "I  think 
that  the  present  rule  which  makes  It  Im- 
possible to  apply  cloture  to  a  debate  upon  a 
rule  Is  Just  absiuxl.  The  Wherry  amendment, 
which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  was  passed  long  be- 
fore any  Member  of  the  Senate  had  the  op- 
portunity last  to  go  before  the  people. 
Senator  Hatden,  now  the  dean  of  the  Senate, 
was  elected  In  1950  and  the  Wherry  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  as  I  recall,  In  1949.  So 
there  Is  not  a  sitting  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  not  been  before  the  people  for  elec- 
tion since  the  rule  was  passed,  and  I  dont 
believe  the  Senate  Is  bound  by  the  rule — Iti 
not  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians — It 
can  be  changed." 


V.  The  practice  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  readoptiuff  its  rules  in  each  new 
Congress  is  a  relevant  precedent  for  the 
Senate 

As  we  have  noted  many  times  In  this  brief, 
article  I,  section  6,  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "each  House  may  determine  the 
rules  of  Its  proceedings."  Article  I,  section  1, 
provides  that  "all  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives."  The  Consti- 
tution contains  reference  after  reference  to 
the  Congress  of  which  the  Senate  is  a  co- 
ordinate part.  Where  any  differences  In  the 
conduct  or  authority  of  the  two  Houses  are 
Intended,  they  are  set  forth  in  express  terms 
in  the  Constitution  and  no  difference  Is  ex- 
pressed in  relation  to  the  determination  of 
rules.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
can  properly  consider  the  history  and  prac- 
tice of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
adoption  of  Its  rules. 

A.   Brief   History   of   House   Practice   on 
Adoption  of  the  Rules 

The  House  In  the  First  Congress,  as  one  of 
Its  first  acts,  adopted  rules  of  procedure, 
based  on  those  used  In  the  Continental  Con- 
gress (Galloway,  Congress  at  the  Crossroads 
(1946),  p.  13;  Annals  of  Congress  121).  The 
House  of  the  Second  Congress  Instituted  the 
system,  now  In  use,  of  adopting  the  rules  of 
the  prior  House  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion (3  Annals  of  Congress  \*3) .  Tills  prac- 
tice apparently  continued  until  1860.  How- 
ever, for  the  30-year  period  from  1860  to  1890, 
the  House  operated  under  a  system  of  acqui- 
escence in  past  rules,  without  necessarily  for- 
mally adopting  new  rules  at  the  begmnlng  of 
each  Congress.  During  this  period  the  House 
operated  under  a  resolution  providing  that 
the  1860  rules  of  the  House  should  be  the 
rules  "of  the  present  and  subsequent  Con- 
gresses unless  otherwise  ordered."  This  rule 
remained  in  existence  until  1890  and  oper- 
ated as  the  source  of  authority  for  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

In  1890,  there  occurred  perhaps  the  most 
famous  example  of  a  change  In  basic  legis- 
lative procedure  In  our  country.  Speaker 
Reed  ruled  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
Congress  the  Hotose  operates  under  general 
parliamentary  law  until  new  rtiles  are  adopt- 
ed. By  BO  ruling,  he  made  It  possible  for  the 
majority  of  the  House  to  adopt  new  rules 
which  were  designed  to  promote  effective  ma- 
jority exercise  of  legislative  functions  and  to 
prevent  minority  obstructionism  (21  Con- 
GBEssioNAi.  RacoBo  1347;  99  Conckkssional 
Rkoid  188,  189).  Since  1890,  House  rules 
have  been  adopted  anew  by  each  Incoming 
Congress.  The  1890  episode  demonstrates 
that  acquiescence  in  the  carryover  of  rules 
does  not  prevent  the  majority  from  acting 
when  they  no  longer  deem  such  acquiescence 
in  the  public  Interest. 

B.  Current  House  Practice  on  Adoption  of 
the  Rules 
Very  early  In  the  first  session  of  each  new 
Congress,  on  the  first  or  second  day,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  (old)  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  offers  a  resolution  adopting  rules  for 
the  new  Congress  (Galloway,  "Legislative 
Procedure  In  Congress"  (1955),  p.  15).  The 
resolution  o^en  Is  phrased  In  terms  of  refer- 
ence to  the  rules  of  the  preceding  Congress, 
although  the  rules  are  sometimes  set  out  in 
full  (see  99  Coivcbessiomal  Rxcobd,  pp.  15- 
24).  Unless  a  major  change  Is . proposed ,  de- 
bate is  nonexistent  or  perfunctory  and  the 
rules  are  adopted  within  a  few  minutes  (see 
adoption  of  rules  for  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gresses at  101  CoiraaxssioifAi,  Rxcoao,  p.  11; 
108  CoNOKxssioNAi,  RxcoBO,  p.  47).  Even 
when  a  oontrovenlal  change  has  been  pro- 
posed, the  debate  does  not  nm  on  unduly. 
(See  adoption  of  new  rules  for  the  81st  and 
82d  Congresses  at  96  CoNcaxssioNAL  BccoaOj 


p.     10;     97     COMOaBBSIONAL    RXCOKO,     p.     9.)i* 

During  the  period  prellminarv  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rules,  the  House  operates  under 
general  parliamentary  procedure  (21  Com- 
CBEssioWAi.  Recobo,  pp.  740-749;  99  Congres- 
sional^ Rbcobo,  p.  24)  and  under  general 
parliamentary  procedure  debate  on  the  rules 
can  always  be  effectively  closed  by  a  call  for 
the  previous  question  (99  Congressional 
Record,  p.  24) .  The  experience  of  the  House 
within  the  last  50  years  In  adopting  rules 
has  proved  conclusively  that  the  necessity 
for  periodic  adoption  every  2  years  at  the 
opening  of  each  new  Congress  does  not  delay 
either  the  organization  of  the  legislative  tjody 
or  the  prompt  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

C.  Carryover  of  House  Clerk 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  a 
House  procedure  which,  at  first  glance,  is  In- 
consistent with  the  House's  view  of  Itself  as 
a  dlscontlnuotis  body  Is  the  carryover  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  old  House  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  new  session  of  Congress  In  the 
new  House.  This  procediu-e  Is  described  at 
100  Congressional  Record  188  (see  also  Can- 
non's Procedure  In  House  of  Representatives 
sec.  175).  It  is  now  authorized  by  statute, 
although,  of  course,  that  statute,  like  the 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  Is  subject  to  change  by  the  House  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  constitutional  right  to  make  Its 
own  rules.  That  statute,  moreover,  merely 
codifies  a  long-standing  custom  and  House 
rule,  under  which  the  House  operated  prior 
to  the  statute.  The  carryover  procedure 
is  not  limited  Solely  to  the  Clerk,  for,  in 
case  the  Clerk  Is  absent,  the  duty  falls  upon 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  next  on  the  Door- 
keeper (Hinds,  Precedents,  sec.  16).  This 
well-known  and  unquestioned  procedure  of- 
fers a  ftu-ther  convincing  demonstration  that 
necessary  procedural,  carryovers,  acquiesced 
in  over  a  long  period  of  time,  do  not  change 
the  nature  of  a  legislative  body  and  cannot 
obliterate  nor  diminish  the  constitutional 
and  moral  right  of  a  majority  of  an  Ameri- 
can legislative  body  to  make  its  own  rules. 

The  House  also  carries  over  certain  other 
functions.  These  are  listed  In  sections  6748- 
6754  of  Hinds,  Precedents.  Hinds,  In  sum- 
marizing these  carryover  procedures,  points 
out  that,  although  the  House  becomes  "func- 
tus officio"  at  the  end  of  Its  term.  In  practice 
certain  rules  extend  Into  the  new  Congress. 
But  the  carryover  of  the  Clerk  and  of  other 
Items  by  acquiescence  does  not  deprive  the 
House  of  Its  right  to  make  new  rules  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  Congress  no  more  does  past 
acquiescence  of  the  Senate  In  rules  carryover 
deprive  It  of  the  right  to  make  new  rules  at 
the  op>enlng  of  a  new  Congress  when  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senators  then  elected  and  present 
so  decide. 

•  •  •  •  • 

These  practices  and  procedures  of  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives  are  relevant  to  the 
debate  concerning  the  adoption  of  new  rules 
by  the  Senate.  Because  the  House  and  the 
Senate  operate  as  a  team  In  a  2-year  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  in  each  Congress  starts 
anew  with  respect  to  legislative  business.  So 
does  the  House.  (The  Senate  also  starts  anew 
in  each  new  Congress  the  business  relating 
to  Its  special  functions  in  connection  with 
nominations  and  treatymaklng.)  Both  or- 
ganize their  activities  on  a  2-year  basis. 

The  sole  significant  difference  between  the 
two  legislative  bodies  in  our  Congress  is  the 
duration  of  the  individual  Senators'  terms 
and  the  rotation  of  one-third  of  the  ntimber 
of  Senators  every  2  years.  The  historical  ma- 
terials demonstrate  that  the  longer  term  for 


"  In  1951  the  proposed  rules  were  amended 
and  then  adopted  without  undue  interrup- 
tion of  House  btislneas  even  though  efforts 
to  close  debate  by  use  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion motion  were  unsuccessful. 
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Senators  was  established  In  order  to  provide 
a  moderating  force  In  Ckjngress,  a  body  which 
■would  have  stability  and  the  opportunity  via 
Its  longer  term  to  acquire  specialized  knowl- 
edge In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  some 
Independence  from  the  pressures  of  politics. 
(Sec  Prescott,  Eh-afting  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, pp.  247-260.)  It  is  equally  clear  from 
the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  there  was  a  firm  desire  to  avoid  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  upper  house 
similar  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Thus  the 
Convention  dismissed  without  even  a  vote  a 
suggestion  made  that  tenure  might  be  for 
life.  It  rejected  the  proposal  of  a  9-year  term 
in  favor  of  the  shojrter  6-year  term.  The 
fact  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  desired  to 
give  a  measure  of  stability  to  one  branch  of 
the  Congress  cannot  support  any  artificial 
theories  abrogating  the  right  of  new  Sena- 
tors In  each  new  Congress  to  have  an  equal 
voice  in  establishing  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings. If  the  rules  cannot  as  a  matter  of  ac- 
tual fact  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, as  in  the  House,  the  Senate  will  have 
been  converted  into  that  permanent  vin- 
democratic,  and  Irresponsive  body  which  It 
was  the  particular  intention  of  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution  to  prevent. 

VI.  Majority  rule  is  the  basic  principle  of 
legislative  action  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States:  the  ruling  of 
the  Vice  President  should  be  made  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  his  decision  may  welt' 
determine  whether  constitutional  majority 
rule  is  to  be  regained  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States 

Majority  rule  has  not  existed  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  many  years.  The 
filibuster  and  the  threat  of  filibuster  have 
prevented  the  majority  from  carrying  out  its 
will  in  the  Senate  and  thus  in  the  Congress. 
This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  which  established 
majority  rule  as  the  basic  principle  of  our 
Government,  and  the  basis  of  the  enacting 
power  of  the  Houses  of  Congress.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  aptly  described  the  princi- 
ple of  majority  rule  as  one  "sanctioned  by 
our  governmental  practices,  by  business  pro- 
cedure, and  by  the  whole  philosophy  of  desm- 
ocratlc  institutions"  N.L.R.B.  v.  A.  J.  To^cer 
Co.  (329U.S.  324.  331). 

The  pervasive  need  for  majority  rule  was 
recognized  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Alexander  Hamilton,  writing  in  "The 
Federalist,"  No.  XXII,  strongly  emphasized 
this  need  as  follows: 

"Tq._glve  a  minority  a  negative  upon  a 
majority  (which  is  always  the  case  where 
more  than  a  majority  is  requisite  to  a  deci- 
sion) is.  In  its  tendency,  to  subject  the  sense 
of  the  greater  number  to  that  of  the  lesser. 
•  •  •  If  a  pertinacious  minority  can  con- 
trol the  opinion  of  a  majority,  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  it,  the  majority,  in 
order  that  something  may  be  done,  must  con- 
form to  the  views  of  the  minority;  and  thus 
the  sense  of  the  smaller  number  will  overrule 
that  of  the  greater,  and  give  a  tone  to  na- 
tional proceedings." 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  prescribed 
majority  rule  as  the  rule  for  congressional 
action  by  expressly  enumerating  all  the  in- 
stances in  which  more  than  a  majority  vote 
was  to  be  required.  These  special  cases  were 
limited  to  five.  There  are  two-thirds  re- 
quirements in  connection  with:  (1)  The 
power  of  Congress  to  override  the  veto;  (2) 
senatorial  ratification  of  treaties;  (3)  the 
Initiation  by  Congress  of  proposals  to  amend 
the  Constitution;  (4)  the  impeachment 
power;  and  (5)  the  expulsion  of  Members  of 
Congress.  In  these  rare  instances,  where  it 
was  felt  necessary  to  make  exceptions  to 
niajorlty  rule,  the  Constitution  expressly 
a:\id  so  (art.  I,  sec.  7;  art.  II,  sec.  2;  art.  V; 
art.  I.  sec.  3;  art.  I,  sec  6). 

This  detailed  specification  of  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  in  connection  with  par- 


ticular powers  demonstrates  that,  when 
Congress  was  to  operate  other  than  by 
majority  rule,  it  wa«  so  Instructed  by  definite 
language  In  the  Constitution.  When  a  docu- 
ment, as  carefully  drafted  and  considered  as 
was  the  Constitution,  enumerates  particular 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  it  mffet  be  con- 
cluded that  no  other  exceptions  were  in- 
tended to  be  made.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
said  In  Addison  v.  Holly  Hill  Co.  (322  U.S. 
607  at  617)  :  "Exemptions  made  in  such 
detail  preclude  their  enlargement  by  impli- 
cation." 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  gave  fur- 
ther evidence  of  their  intent  that  the  major- 
ity rule  should  govern  in  all  except  the  five 
specified  Instances  by  the  great  care  with 
which  they  limited  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment. At  least  two  separate  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  the  Convention  rejected 
efforts  to  impose  a  two-thirds  requirement 
on    legislation : 

(1)  On  August  29,  a  motion  to  limit  the 
national  power  over  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  by  a  two-thirds  provision  was  made 
and  rejected.  Mr.  Sherman,  in  arguing 
against  the  motion,  stated  that  "to  require 
more  than  a  majority  to  decide ^a  question 
was  always  embarrassing,  as  had  been  experi- 
enced In  cases  requiring  the  votes  of  nine 
States  in  Congress"  (referring  to  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Articles  of  Confederation). 

(2)  On  Saptember  15,  another  attempt  to 
fetter  Congress'  control  over  navigation  by  a 
two-thirds  limitation  was  unsuccessful 
( Farrand.  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787). 

In  addition  to  the  rejected  attempts  that 
were  made  to  limit  the  majority  principle  in 
connection  with  substantive  powers,  the 
motion  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  to 
raise  the  quorum  provision  (art.  I.  sec.  5) 
from  a  majority  to  two-thirds  was  over- 
whelmingly put  down.  Some  members  of 
the  Convention  even  feared  that  a  majority 
wns  too  large  a  number.  George  Morris 
pointed  out  that  "the  secession  of  a  small 
number"  might  "in  the  national  councils 
•  •  •  be  fatal."  and  this  fear  of  his  was 
concurred  in  by  a  number  of  others  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  (Prescott.  Drafting  the 
Federal  Constitution,  p.  425  et  seq).  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Congress  was  given  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  Members 
so  that  a  majority  could  be  gathered  together 
and  the  business  of  the  Congress  dispatched. 
Majority  rule  is  the  constitutional  meas- 
ure for  legislative  action.  As  Senator 
Thomas  of  Colorado  pointed  out  in  debating 
the  cloture  rule  of  1917.  "majority  rule  is  an 
essential  principle  In  American  Government" 
( 55  Congressional  Record  33 ) .  Yet  this 
fundamental  constitutional  principle  can 
only  be  reestabhshed  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
through  the  route  of  a  motion  to  take  up 
rules  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  a  new 
Congress.  If  this  route  is  blocked  by  a  rul- 
ing of  th^  Vice  President  or  otherwise,  there 
will  be  no  way  to  carry  out  this  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Constitution  and  to  implement 
the  Supreme  Court's  statement  that  a  House 
of  Congres.3  "may  not  by  its  rules  ignore 
constitution  restraints"  United  States  v. 
Ballin  (144  U.S.  1.  5). 

VH.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the 
Senate  of  the  86th  Congress,  the  Senate 
will  be  governed  by  general  parliafnentary 
practice 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  would,  for  a  period  of  time  neces- 
sarily be  governed  by  general  parliamentary 
practice,  if  the  rules  were  found  to  expire 
with  the  termination  of  each  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  1957  debate  on  the  motion  to  adopt 
rules  Senator  Knowland,  after  reading  off  a 
list  of  existing  rules  of  order,  drew  pictures 
of  a  "Jungle,"  in  which  the  Senate  is  in  the 
position  of  having  "to  take  2  weeks,  or  a 
month,  to  decide  what  temporary  rules  we 
can  use."  This  description  credits  today's 
Senate  of  the  United  States  with  less  ability 


to  organize  and  determine  its  future  proce- 
dures than  existed  in  the  first  Senate,  and 
exists  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
every  other  representative  body  and  demo- 
cratic organization  in  the  world. 

As  has  been  Indicated  previously  in  this 
brief,  the  situation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  Just  the  opposite  of  that  pic- 
tured by  Senator  Knowland.  The  House.  In 
an  orderly  fashion,  often  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes, organizes  Itself,  adopts  rules,  and  then 
proceeds  thereunder.  When  there  la  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  rules  to  be  adopted,  as  there 
was  in  1953.  the  question  is  settled,  not  by 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order  or  any  other  specific 
code,  but  by  'general  parliamentary  law." 
(See  99  Congressional  Record  24).  Numer- 
ous precedents  In  the  House  have  indicated 
that  "general  parliamentary  usage"  governs 
j-jroceedliigs  prior  to  the  adoption  of  rules 
and  that  Is  is  founded  upon  Jefferson's 
Manual  and  the  practice  of  American  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  especially  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  (See  Cannon's 
Precedents,  Nos.  3383-3386;  Hind's  Prece- 
dents, Nos.  6758-6763).  Though  they  do  not 
carry  over,  the  carefully  worked  out  rules  of 
the  Senate  in  previous  Congresses  are  one  of 
the  foremost  precedents  of  parliamentary 
practice  and  may  be  given  great  weight,  inso- 
far as  they  do  not  Interfere  with  the  right  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  new  rules. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  of  the  First 
Congress  indicates  equally  well  that  pro- 
cedure under  general  parliamentary  prin- 
ciples is  in  order  until  specific  rules  are 
adopted  for  the  conduct  of  the  body.  The 
Senate  met.  communicated  with  absent 
Members  in  order  to  secure  a  quorum.  Joined 
the  House  for  a  count  of  electoral  votes,  ap- 
pointed committees  to  prepare  a  Judiciary 
bill,  Joint  rules  and  separate  Senate  rules, 
and  generally  carried  on  its  business  under 
general  parliamentary  practice  from  the  time 
a  quorum  appeared  on  April  6.  1788.  until  thf 
adoption  of  the  first  rules  of  the  Senate  on 
April  16.  1789.  (See  "Debates  and  Proceed- 
ings In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States," 
vol.  I.  pp    15  21.) 

In  similar  fashion,  representative  bodies, 
membership  associations  and  other  groups 
meet  for  the  first  time  all  over  the  world 
without  being  immediately  paralysed  for 
lack  of  rules,  as  some  would  have  us  think. 
The  adoption  of  rules  is  usually  among  the 
first  orders  of  business,  but  until  that  Is 
accomplished,  general  parliamentary  prin- 
ciples prevail. 

The  Senate,  even  in  the  absence  of  speci- 
fied rules  of  procedure,  is  not  without  clear 
guidance  In  proceeding  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  rules.  Such  giiidance  comes  from  the 
commands  of  the  Constitution  itself,  from 
statutes,  and  from  the  precedents  of  Jeffer- 
son's Manual,  prior  Senate  rules,  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  practice 
In  other  parliamentary  bodies.  The  Consti- 
tution is  quite  explicit  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain basic  procedure.  It  provides  a  pre- 
siding officer  in  the  person  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent (art.  I.  sec.  3.  clause  4).  for  the  election 
of  a  President  pro  tempore  (art.  I.  sec.  3, 
clause  5).  a  time  for  meeting  (art.  I,  sec.  4. 
clause  2).  the  size  of  the  quorum  and  the 
manner  of  compelling  attendance  (art.  I. 
sec.  5,  clause  1);  the  method  of  expelling  a 
Member  (art.  I,  sec.  5,  clause  2);  the  manner 
of  voting  and  the  number  required  for  re- 
cording the  yeas  and  nays  (art.  I,  sec.  6, 
clause  3 ) ;  the  manner  of  passing  bills  (art.  I, 
sec.  7.  clause  2);  and  the  required  oath  (art. 
VI.  clause  3).  Thus  a  constitutional  frame- 
work always  exists  for  convening  and  organ- 
izing the  Senate.  In  addition,  legislative 
enactments  have  spelled  out  some  of  these 
provisions  further,  as  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  oath  (act  of  June  1. 
1789;  act  of  April  18.  1876;  2  VB.C.  sees. 
21-24).  Within  this  framework,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  House  of  Representatives  points 
out  that   there  is  a  body  of  general   pailia- 


mentary  law  which  includes  the  rules  of  a 
preceding  Congress.  However,  the  previous 
rules  are  not  precedent,  where  they  would 
conflict  with  the  orderly  process  of  adopting 
new  rules.  The  Vice  President  pointed  this 
out  in  his  1957  opinion  when  he  concluded: 
"The  Senate  should  not  be  bound  by  any 
provision  in  those  previous  rules  which 
denies  the  membership  of  the  Senate  the 
power  to  exercise  Its  constitutional  right  to 
make  Its  own  rules." 

Whenever  doubt  exists  as  to  the  applicable 
rule  under  general  practice,  the  Chair  would 
make  a  ruling,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
in  matters  not  covered  by  the  rules,  and  such 
ruling  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Senate  and  decision  by  majority  vote. 
For  example,  conflict  of  the  type  described 
by  the  Vice  President  clearly  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII,  and 
other  methods  of  ending  debate  and  bring- 
ing an  Issue  to  a  vote.  Under  general  par- 
liamentary usage  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  is  applicable  in  such  a  case.  This 
Is  so  under  Jefferson's  Manual,  which  Is  used 
both  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives In  the  absence  of  specific  rules  (see 
53  Congrjessional  Record  3732  )>»  and  is 
printed  as  part  of  both  manuals.  It  is  also 
the  case  under  the  procedure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  both  before  and  after 
adoption  of  rules,  and  generally  in  other 
manuals  of  parliamentary  procedure.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  on  a  number  of 
occasions  ruled  that  "the  motion  for  the 
previous  quentlon  Is  in  order  under  general 
parliamentary  law."  (Cannon's  Precedents, 
vol.  8.  sec.  33ii8,  and  other  sections  previously 
cited.) 

The  motion  is  now  generally  made  in  the 
form  "I  move  the  previous  question"  or  "I 
move  that  the  question  be  now  put,"  and  If 
successful  cuts  off  debate  and  requires  an 
Immediate  vote  on  the  main  question.  (See 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Jef- 
ferson's Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice; 
Mason's  Manual  of  Legislative  Practice;  Rules 
of  the  Confederate  Congress;  rules  of  the 
upper  house  cf  36  State  legislatures  and  the 
l(9wer  house  ot  47;  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  t-ee  also  103  Congressional 
Record  6669-6380;  8.  Rept.  1609.  85th  Con- 
gress, p.  19,  et  seq).  It  generally  requires 
a  majority  vot«j  of  those  present  and  voting. 
If.  at  some  stage  of  the  debate  on  adopt- 
ing rules  for  the  Senate  of  the  8eth  Con- 
gress, a  fillbusi^r  should  ensue  whose  pur- 
pose Is  to  deny  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  the  power  to  exercise  Its  constitu- 
tional right  to  make  Its  own  rules,  a  motion 
may  be  made  for  the  previous  question. 
Consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the 
alternative  of  raising  a  point  of  order  against 
such  a  flllbtut<'r  as  being  an  interference 
with  the  Senate's  constitutional  right  to 
make  lu  own  rules.  We  have,  however, 
deemed  It  more  appropriate  to  use  the  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question  If  such  a 
filibuster  takes  place,  as  It  would  let  the 
Senate  Itself,  In  the  first  Instance,  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  debate  Is  to  end. 

.  VIII.  Conclusion 
Article  I.  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
gives  the  Senate  of  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress. Just  as  It  gives  the  House  of  each 
succeeding  Congnjss,  the  power  to  make  Its 
own  rules  and  this  power  exists  without  re- 
gard to  anything  that  the  Senate  of  an 
earlier  Congress  may  have  done    (point  I), 


'*On  Mar.  8.  1(>16.  while  the  Senate  was 
considering  leglslaUon,  a  Member  inter- 
rupted the  Speaker  with  a  point  of  order 
and  In  presenting  his  objection  Inquired  of 
the  Chair  If  Jefferson's  Manual  was  to  be 
considered  as  an  authority  In  the  procedure 
and  practice  of  tlie  Senate.  The  President 
pro  tempore.  Senator  Clarke  of  Arkansas, 
replied :  "It  has  a  certain  degree  of  Influence, 
but  it  U  not  a  direct  authority." 


We  have  seen  how  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  governhient  require 
that  the  majority  of  the  Senators  of  each 
new  Congress  have  the  right  to  act  unfettered 
by  an  earlier  majority  (point  I).  We  have 
seen  how  the  Senate  has  refused  to  be 
bound  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  earlier 
Congresses  whenever  its  own  majority  de- 
sired to  take  action  (point  II).  We  have 
seen  how  the  Senate  wipes  the  slate  clean 
at  the  opening  of  each  new  Congress  (point 
ni) .  We  have  seen  how  the  Senate  has 
talked  continuity  and  acted  discontlnuously 
(point  rV).  We  have  seen  that  the  history 
and  practice  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  a  relevant  precedent  in  favor  of  a  ruling 
that  the  motion  to  take  up  rules  of  the 
Senate  of  the  86th  Congress  is  in  order 
(point  V).  We  have  seen  that  this  is  the 
only  method  to  restore  the  constitutional 
principle  of  majority  rule  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  (point  VI).  and  we  have 
seen  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  rules  the 
Senate  would  be  governed  by  and  effectively 
operated  under  general  parliamentary  prac- 
tice ( point  VII ) . 

For  all  these  reasons  we  urge  the  Vice 
President,  acting  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
to  hold  the  motion  to  take  up  rules  in 
order  and  thus  to  make  ix>ssible  a  retiu-n 
to  the  constitutional  principle  of  majority 
rule. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  Senators  join- 
ing  in  motion  to   take  up  rules. 


(From  the  AFL-CIO  News] 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  today 
said  the  13  "4  million  member  federation 
supports  attempts  by  liberals  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  "make  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress  more  democratic." 

In  a  signed  editorial  in  the  current  Issue 
of  the  American  Federationlst,  official 
montlily  magazine  of  the  AFL-CIO  published 
today,  Meany  urged  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  liberalize  rule  XXII  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  curb  the  powers  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

These  votes,  he  said,  "will  be  as  Impor- 
tant as  any  vote  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  called  upon  to  cast  in  the  next  2  years." 
"We  urge  the  Members  of  both  bodies,"  he 
wrote,  "to  vote  for  a  return  to  the  basic 
concept  of  a  democratic  republic — majority 
rule." 

The  text  of  Meany's  editorial,  entitled 
"Democraicy  in  the  Congress,"  follows: 

Before  the  86th  Congress  is  even  hours  old, 
the  American  people  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  measiire  the  level  of  democracy 
In  both  Houses. 

In  the  Senate,  the  test  will  come  over  the 
much-publicized  rule  XXn,  which  now 
thwarts  the  will  of  the  majority. 

In  the  House,  where  there  has  been  less 
public  notice  of  the  fight.  It  will  center  on 
an  attempt  to  make  the  all-powerful  House 
Rules  Committed  less  dictatorial. 

The  AFL-CIO,  which  firmly  believes  In 
majority  determination,  supports  both  at- 
tempts to  make  the  deliberations  of  the 
Congress  more  democratic. 

The  Senate  battle  has  been  labeled  as  a 
civil  rights  fight.  It  is  that,  of  course,  but 
It  is  much  more.  Civil  rights  legislation 
has  been  throttled  from  time  to  time  by  the 
use  of  the  filibuster  which  Is  made  possible 
by  the  continued  existence  of  rule  XXII. 
But  there  Is  more  than  civil  rights  at 
stake,  as  Important  as  Is  the  need  for  mean- 
ingful and  Inclusive  legislation  to  wipe  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene. 

All  sorts  of  social  and  economic  welfare 
legislation  has  been  hampered,  compromised 
down,  and  even  defeated  because  of  the 
threat  of  a  fUlbuster. 

Certainly  the  rights  of  the  minority  must 
be  protected.  Certainly  the  need  for  full 
and  free  debate  In  the  Senate  must  be  pre- 
served. 


But  it  is  a  travesty  to  pretend  that  by 
denying  equal  Justice  to  America's  minority 
groups  through  the  use  of  rule  XXII  that 
that  we  are  actually  defending  minority 
rights. 

It  Is  equally  unjiost  to  distort  freedom  of 
debate  into  a  license  for  the  destruction  of 
legislation  vital  to  the  Implementation  of 
America's  proud  promise  of  equality  for  all 
her  people. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  become 
BO  engrossed  in  the  rule  XXn  fight  in  the 
Senate  as  to  ignore  the  equally  important 
struggle  in  the  House  to  curb  the  legislative 
llfe-and-death  power  now  exercised  by  tlie 
Rules  Committee. 

No  believer  in  the  democratic  process  can 
countenance  a  legislative  structure  which 
permits  a  tiny  group  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  throttle  the  legislative  will  of 
the  majority.  Certainly  the  committee 
should  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  House. 

In  the  past,  when  the  House  contained  as 
many  liberal  and  progressive  Members  as 
does  the  86th  Congress,  the  committee's 
powers  were  limited.  For  example,  a  21-day 
rule,  was  in  existence — a  rule  that  recog- 
nized the  need  for  some  sort  of  House  "traf- 
fic control"  system  but  equally  recognized 
that  the  House  "traffic  cops"  could  not  be 
the  undisputed  bosses  of  this  representa- 
tive body.  Under  the  21 -day  rule,  of  course, 
the  majority's  will  could  only  be  delayed, 
not  denied. 

In  the  House,  even  more  than  in  the  Sen- 
ate, It  Is  not  only  civil  rights  but  economic 
and  social  welfare  measures  that  are  endan- 
gered by  the  present  procedure.  The  leg- 
islative history  is  clear  on  this  point.  The 
House  has  demonstrated  by  its  actions  a  far 
greater  sense  of  moral  responsibility  in  the 
civil  rights  picture  than  has  been  displayed 
in  the  Senate. 

We  in  the  AFL-CIO  believe  the  Members  of 
Congress  face  a  major  test  on  these  issues — 
a  test  which  will  be  resolved  In  the  very 
early  hours  of  the  first  session. 

The  vote  on  rule  XXn  In  the  Senate  and 
the  vote  on  curbing  the  powers  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  the  House  will  be  as  Important 
as  any  vote  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
called  u|x>n  to  cast  In  the  next  2  years. 

We  urge  the  Members  of  both  bodies  to 
vote  for  a  return  to  the  basic  concept  of  a 
democratic  republic — majority  rule. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  advanced  in  his  discussion 
both  the  case  in  behalf  of  the  Anderson 
motion,  and,  as  he  indicated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  the  argument  in 
support  of  the  substantive  provisions 
which,  in  due  time,  we  shall  offer  as  a 
basic  change  in  rule  XXn. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  not  agree  with  me  that  at  this 
stage  of  our  deliberations  and  discussion 
those  of  us  who  support  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  are  doing  so,  first,  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  a  constitutional  privilege 
which  was  extended  to  the  Houses  of 
Congress  to  determine  their  respective 
rules.    That  is  the  first  proposition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  perfectly 
clear  from  article  I,  section  5,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Secondly,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  aa  I  understand, 
is  stating  that  procedure  in  the  Senate 
or  in  any  other  parliamentary  body  ijs 
of  such  significance  and  importance,  so 
far  as  concerns  its  ultimate  relation- 
ship to  the  conduct  of  that  body  and 
the  substance  of  legislation  which  ema- 
nates from  the  body,  that  each  Member 
of  the  body  should  be  entitled  to  a  voice 
in  the  decision  on  the  rules  which  be- 
come the  guiding  principles  of  legis- 
lative conduct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator's  proposal,  he  has  argued 
that,  while  only  a  maximum  of  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  may  change  in  any^ 
2-year  period,  it  is  presumptuous  to  pre- 
sume that  the  other  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  will  not  in  any  way  have  chan'^ed 
their  minds  relative  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  So  the  doctrine  of  a  continu- 
ing body  does  not  pertain  to  the  concept 
of  rules.  It  pertains  to  other  concepts 
or  relationships  of  the  Senate,  but  not 
to  the  subject  of  rules. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true.  Ear- 
lier in  the  afternoon  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  referred  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
S!8  present  Members  of  the  Senate,  60 
■were  not  present  in  1949,  when  the  ex- 
isting rule  XXII  was  adopted.  Ten 
either  voted  against  the  rule  which  was 
then  adopted,  or  registered  themselves 
in  opposition,  and  only  28  of  the  present 
98  Members  of  the  Senate  voted  or 
were  announced  in  favor  of  rule  XXII — 
when  it  was  adopted  in  1949.  We  hope 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  way.  and 
would  now  be  willing  to  vote  for  a 
change. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  that  we  may 
have  this  matter  in  the  simple  and  di- 
rect language  and  tie  down  the  principal 
points  and  the  argument  being  made  by 
the  proponents  of  the  Anderson  motion, 
there  are  those  who  have  attempted  to 
confuse  the  American  Aeople  and  even 
Members  of  the  SenaDe.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  attempt  has  been  made  with 
premeditation,  but,  rather,  because  of 
misunderstanding.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  confuse  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Senate  being  a  continuing 
body,  when  in  fact,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  repeatedly  in  the  debate,  that  phrase, 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  Senate, 
applies  to  the  two-thirds  membership  of 
the  Senate,  not  to  its  legislative  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  contention,  as 
W.  S.  Gilbert  has  mentioned  in  the  Mi- 
kado, like  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring,  tra  la,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  Thq  question  is  whether  the 
existing  Senate  shall  be  bound  by  rules, 
adopted  long  ago,  which  operate  in  many 
cases  to  prevent  a  vote  on  a  proposal 
which  the  majority  of  the  Senate  wishes 
to  adopt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  that  we  may 
finally  settle  this  point,  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  knows,  and  every  reporter 
in  the  press  gallery  knows,  and  every 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  knows,  and 


everyone  else  knows  that  at  the  end  of 
every  Congress  bills  which  have  cleared 
committees  and  remain  on  the  Senate 
calendar  but  have  not  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate  are  dead,  that  they  lose 
their  hold  on  life.  The  calendar  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  the  official  record  of 
the  Senate,  is  nonexistent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     It  is  wiped  clean. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  wiped  clean. 
The  calendar  of  the  Senate  of  the  85th 
Congress  is  consumed  in  flame,  and  all 
that  is  left  is  the  ashes.  The  calendar 
represents  the  legislative  responsibili- 
ties and  actions  of  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  Congress. 

Likewi.se.  treaties  must  be  submitted 
anew,  even  though  they  may  have 
cleared  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, where  there  is  a  special  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  the  treatymaking  function. 
Treaties,  likewise,  lose  their  life  at  the 
end  of  a  particular  Congress.  Resolu- 
tions and  joint  resolutions  and  all  other 
attribute's  of  the  legislative  process  die 
at  the  end  of  a  session.  Therefore,  it  is 
fair  to  say.  is  it  not,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  where  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribes unusual  duties  for  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  pertain  to 
majority  rule.  Secondly,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Senate,  the  two-thirds 
provision,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  pointed  out,  deals  only  with  certain 
instances. 

Finally,  under  the  constitutional  re- 
quircmen.s  of  the  Senate,  we  have  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  writing  the 
rules  by  which  we  w'ill  be  governed. 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
the  Senator's  remark  and  to  join  him 
in  this  mitter,  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
sound  leaisiative  practice  and  one  that 
is  long  ov(>rdue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  minute  or  two  ago  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  cpntinuing 
body  theory  in  terms  of  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan's "Mikado."  I  should  like  to  recall 
to  my  good  friend  some  lines  from  the 
"Mikado"  which  immediately  follow  the 
lines  he  has  quoted  and  which  I  believe 
are  equally  pertinent  to  the  continuing 
body  theoiy.  As  I  recall  those  lines  from 
my  youth,  they  run  something  Uke  this: 

I've  got  to  take  under  my  wing, 

Tra  l.T. 
A  mosi   unattractive  old  thing, 

Tra  la. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  "With  a  caricature  of 
a  face.' 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  a  caricature  of  a 
face. 

I  suggest  that  those  lines  are  equally 
applicable  to  that  theory. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  that  we  are 
speaking  in  a  lighter  vein,  I  should  Uke 
to  refer  to  Tennyson's  "Brook."  The 
theory  upon  which  the  advocates  of  the 
continuing  body  rely  reminds  me  of  these 
lines  from  Tennyson's  "Brook": 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on 
forever. 


That.  I  believe.  Is  the  contention  of 
those  who  say  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
adopted  in  1789  and  1949  are  now  con- 
tinuing. They  are  not.  The  Anderson 
motion  will  help  to  clear  the  path  for  ac- 
tion. If  it  is  tabled,  the  friends  of  the 
filibuster  will  have  gained  an  InlUal 
victory. 

(The  following  are  the  matters  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  address  by  Senator 
Douglas:  ) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGIj\S.  I  will  yield  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  riffht 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
S^^nator  from  UlinoLs  may  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  make  a  brief  statement, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  does  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  th«  Sen- 
ator: Does  he  intend  to  make  a  reply  to 
me? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No ;  I  simply 
desire  to  make  a  brief  statement  for  the 
information  of  Senators. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  certainly ;  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CasbI  desires  to 
make  a  statement  in  connection  with  the 
Anderson  motion.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  expects  to  speak  on 
that  motion  this  evening,  and  to  conclude  - 
his  statement  this  evemng.  I  expect  to 
have  the  Senate  remain  in  session  until 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  shall  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  conclude  his  state- 
ment. 

The  Senate  will  go  to  the  Chamber  of 
the  other  body  tomorrow  at  12:10  pjn. 
I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  recognized  at  11:30  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning — the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  o'clock — for  the  purpose  of 
making  my  motion  to  lay  the  Anderson 
motion  on  the  table.  At  that  time  we 
can  have  a  quorum  call  and  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  Then  we  can  proceed  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  other  body. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  recognized  at  11:30  tomor- 
row morning  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing the  absence  of  a  quoriun  and  then 
having  the  Senate  vote  on  a  motion  to 
table,  which  I  shall  make  at  that  time. 
There  will  be  no  votes  this  evening. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  there  be  a  morning 
hour  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  it  is  not 
customary  to  have  a  morning  hour  until 
after  the  President  has  addressed 
Congress. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  there 
be  an  opportunity  for  Senators  who 
oppose  the  motion  to  speak  against  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  will 
be  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning 
in  which  to  speak,  and  there  will  be 
some  time  this  evening.  i>erhap0.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  concludes  his 
speech  early.  At  any  rate,  there  will 
be  an  hoiu-  and  a  half  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 
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Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCmx.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  did  not 
understand  the  Senator's  statement. 
Am  I  correct  m  stating  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader  to  ask 
now  for  unanimous  consent  that  he  be 
recognized  at  11:30  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  So 
that  all  Senators  may  be  informed,  that 
will  be  the  time  when  the  motion  to 
table  will  be  made. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  have  the  Senate 
remain  in  sesiiion  for  such  time  this 
evening  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey IMr.  CaseI  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1  may  desire  to 
speak. 

Mr.   LONG.     Mr.  President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 
Mr.   LONG.     Will   the  Senator   from 
Texas  be  so  kind  as  to  arrange,  if  he 
can.  that  the  hour  and  a  half  tomorrow 
morning  will  bo  equally  divided,  so  that 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
may  be  heard?    Otherwise,  one  Senator 
could  take  the  entire  hour  and  a  half. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  wiU  at- 
tempt to  arrange  that  Senators  who  de- 
sire to  speak  In  the  morning  may  have 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  shall  not  object — In  def- 
erence to  the  majority  leader  and  other 
Senators.  I  think  this  statement  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  Record:  The  ma- 
jority leader  certainly  reserves  the  right 
imder  the  unanimous -consent  request 
that  If  he  discovers  tomorrow  that  he 
wants  to  postpone,  because  some  other 
Senator  raises  the  same  tjrpe  of  ob- 
jection I  have  raised  to  an  early  meet- 
ing and  vote  on  this  matter,  to  make 
his  motion  at  his  own  discretion,  and 
at  such  time  as  he  cares  to  do  so. 

I  think  that  that  parliamentary  pre- 
rogative ought  to  be  guaranteed  to  the 
majority  leader,  and  that  he  not  be 
placed  In  such  a  position  here  tonight 
that  he  Is  bound  to  make  his  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  at  11:30  t<Mnorrow 
morning.  The  majority  leader  has  noti- 
fied the  Senate  that  that  Is  his  inten- 
tion and  his  time  schedule.  He  should 
certainly  be  In  the  position  of  making 
his  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  whenever 
his  discretion  so  dictates. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand that  I  would  be  In  that  position 
and  that  I  would  not  be  foreclosed  in 
such  a  situation. 

Earlier  today  I  assured  several  Sena- 
tors, after  canvassing  the  situation  as 
best  I  could  and  after  hearing  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents,  and  looking 
over  the  history  of  the  debates  on  the 
identical  motion  before — we  used  3  hours 
and  50  minutes  the  last  time,  and  4  hours 
one  time  before — that  there  would  not 
be  lengthy  discussion.  But  many  Sena- 
tors were  not  present  at  that  time. 
Some  of  those  S^eftaators  have  not  had 
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the  opportunity  to  speak.  Nevertheless, 
we  estimated  that  we  would  vote  today 
at  some  time  between  4  and  6  o'clock. 
However.  It  will  inconvenience  some 
Senators  to  return  later  in  the  evening, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  lor  them  to  do 
so. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr. 
Morse]  has  assured  me  that  he  desires 
to  speak  shortly  and  will  .speak  at  some 
length.  I  certainly  have  no  desire  to 
attempt  to  foreclose  his  speaking.  I 
think  his  speech  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country.  I  think  we 
will  want  to  have  the  ijeneflt  of  his 
views. 

Therefore.  I  have  made  the  request 
that  I  '^  recog<iized  at  this  time,  to 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  I  feel  that 
every  Senator  who  wants  to  speak  will 
have  the  chance  to  speak, 

Tomorrow  I  expect  to  make  a  motion 
to  table  the  Anderson  motion.  How- 
ever, if  a  situation  develops  which  makes 
it  compelling  or  desirable  that  that  mo- 
tion be  withheld.  I  shall  withhold  it. 

I  did  not  want  Senators, who  were  here 
this  evemng  and  expecting  to  vote  be- 
tween 4  and  6  o'clock  to  remain  with 
that  understanding.  Several  Senators 
wired  to  their  States  that  they  could 
not  attend  important  meetings  because 
this  was  the  best  estimate  we  could 
make.  Now  the  best  estimate  we  can 
make  Is  that  there  will  be  Senators  who 
will  speak  this  evening.  There  will  be 
an  hour  and  a  half  tomorrow  morning, 
and  I  will  try  to  divide  that  time  equally 
between  the  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  motion. 

Then  I  plan  at  11:30  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  table,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  that  time  I  be  recognized 
for  that  purpose,  if  I  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  still  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
that  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  misun- 
derstanding as  possible  of  my  position, 
although  I  know  it  will  always  be  mis- 
understood by  some,  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  have  been  waiting  since 
yesterday  to  discuss  this  issue.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  my  conversation  with 
new  Members  of  the  Senate  shows  un- 
questionably that  in  their  minds  the 
issue  Is  a  very  complex  one,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  confronted  with  it  for 
the  first  time. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  liberal  groups 
that  have  been  caucusing  about  this 
matter,  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  think 
this  matter  can  be  segmentized.  I  be- 
lieve that  before  the  voting  begins,  it  Is 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  all  phases 
and  facets  of  this  general  problem.  That 
is  why  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record,  for 
the  benefit  of  anyone  who  may  be  In- 
terested, if  anyone  Is.  the  point  of  view 
I  have  held  for  14  years  in  the  Senate, 
because  during  the  first  year  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  I  began  this  effort 
in  regard  to  proposals  to  change  the 
cloture  rule  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  try 
to  establish  a  rule  which  would  make 
possible  the  exercise  of  majority  rights 
In  the  Senate. 

The  majority  leader  has  said  very 
truthfully  to  me  that  he  was  of  the  im- 
pression, from  the  discussions  held  this 
morning  at  the  desk,  and  I  was  not  a 


party  to  them,  that  the  understanding 
in  regard  to  finishing  the  debate  today 
'  put  him  in  a  position  in-  which  he  could 
proceed,  later  today,  to  move  to  lay  on 
the  table.  But  I  was  not  a  party  to  that 
discussion,  and  neither  were  certain 
other  Senators. 

Of  course  I  assure  the  majority  leader 
that  he  has  a  parliamentary  right  to 
make  that  motion  whenever  he  wishes. 
But  I  wish  to  state  that  if  he  did  so  be- 
fore I  had  finished  my  remarks,  that 
would  amoimt  to  the  application  of  clo- 
ture against  me. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  been  very 
gracious  in  pointing-  out  to  me  that  he 
understands  my  point  of  view — even 
though,  of  course,  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  agrees  with  it — and  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  preventing  me  from  mak- 
ing my  speech  tonight.  With  that  ex- 
planation in  the  Record.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — although  I  hope  I 
shall  not  have  to  objects-let  me  say  that 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  have  un- 
der consideration  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico : 
and  we  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
think  alx)ut  that  amendment  this  eve- 
ning, and  perhaps  to  submit  it  tomorrow 
when  the  Senate'twnvenes.  The  precise 
language  of  the  amendment  has  not  yet 
been  agreed  upon;  but,  in  general,  the 
effort  would  be  to  narrow  the  rules  in 
a  manner — which  would  not  be  deter- 
mined immediately— so  there  could  be  no 
question,  as  some  Senators  have  sug- 
gested, that  we  would  be  oflfering  a  Pan- 
dora's box. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  it  is  par- 
liamentary, it  can  be  offered;  Senators 
will  have  IVi  hours  for  that,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Then  I  shall  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  no  ob- 
jection; and  the  request  Is  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Texas  assure  the  Senate  that  no 
votes  will  be  taken  this  evening? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  caimot 
give  such  assurance;  but  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  have  no  Intention  to  have  a  vote  taken 
this  evening.  I  know  of  no  vote  to  be 
taken  this  evening,  and  I  will  try  to 
avoid  the  taking  of  a  vote  this  evening. 
But  any  Senator  could  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorvun,  and  the  Senate  could 
become  involved  in  matters.  However, 
I  do  not  anticipate  any  vote  this  evening. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wants  that  assurance,  I  will 
give  it  to  him.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  both  the 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
Senator*"  f rom  Oregon,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  found  to  be  good  prophets. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  colloquy 
which  has  occurred  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  ON  FRIDAY.  TO  RECEIVE 
COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  my  colleague  will  indulge  me  a 
moment  further,  I  shall  be  very  grateful 
to  him.  I  ask  him  to  yield  with  the  same 
understanding. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Very  well;  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1,  and  request  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  was 
read,  and  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1959,  at  12:30  o'clock  postmeridian, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  communi- 
cations as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULES— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  MORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  amending  rules 
XXn  and  XXXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  which  waj  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RULES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  propos- 
ing to  amend  Senate  rules  XXII  and 
XXXII. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  Senate  it- 
self, as  an  institution,  is  at  this  moment 
under  attack  and  in  peril  of  destruc- 
tion. As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  most 
imminent  danger  to  this,  as  to  many 
other  institutions,  lies  from  within 
rather  than  from  without.  Surely  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  motion  do 
not  envisage  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
their  proposal. 

Tradition,  in  and  of  itself,  is  no  com- 
plete answer  to  any  problem.  Neverthe- 
less, longstanding  traditions  are  seldom 
maintained  without  sufficient  reason. 
Almost  invariably,  traditions  serve  as 
a  warning  beacon  of  obscure,  but  sound 
and  logical,  purposes.  A  beacon  of  more 
than  170  years  unbroken  tradition  stands 
as  a  warning  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
proposal  before  this  body.  Should  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
the  rules  be  favorably  considered  by  this 
body,    this    170-year   tradition    will    be 


destroyed,  and  regardless  of  a  subsequent 
return  to  the  same  method  of  procedure 
by  this  body  after  sober  reflection,  the 
tradition  will  be  broken,  and  the  beacon 
extinguislied  forever. 

Even  more  vital,  however,  are  the  log- 
ical pui-poses  which  prompted  the  un- 
shattered  existence  of  this  tradition. 
Foremost  among  these  purposes  is  that 
of  insuring  an  orderly  procedure,  so 
vital  in  such  an  authoritative  body. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  this 
body  is  not  only  deliberative,  but  on 
occasions,  dilatory,  when  operating  un- 
der its  present  rules.  Yet  some  of  those 
who  voice  these  complaints  would  have 
this  body  declare  itself,  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  to  proceed  to  the  adoption  of 
rules,  to  be  a  noncontinuing  body  and, 
therefore,  without  any  rules  whatsoever. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  during  the 
interim  between  this  vote  and  the  adop- 
tion of  new  rules  by  a  majority  vote  of 
this  body,  that  the  Senate  proceed  under 
general  parliamentary  law  or,  as  one 
self-styled  authority  suggested,  under 
"Robert's  Rules  of  Order."  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  perfect  example  of 
jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire  than  to  proceed  from  a  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  the  rules  should  be,  to 
a  disagreement  on  what  the  rules  are. 
as  would  be  the  case  if  this  body  at- 
tempted to  operate  under  general  par- 
liamentary law.  or  even  "Robert's  Rules 
of  Order." 

The  Senate  is  not  an  ordinary  parha- 
mentary  lx>dy.  Analogies  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  other  parliamentary  bodies 
have  little,  if  any,  relevancy  to  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  For  instance,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  exclusively  a  legis- 
lative body.  The  Senate  is  far  more. 
In  addition  to  being  a  legislative  body,  it 
performs,  by  constitutional  mandate, 
both  executive  and  judicial  functions. 
Article  II,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  shall  share 
with  the  Senate  his  executive  treaty- 
making  power  and  his  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
Article  I,  section  3  of  the  Constitution 
requires  of  the  Senate  a  judicial  func- 
tion by  reposing  in  the  Senate  the  sole 
power  to  try  all  impeachments. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Senate  is  not 
confined,  by  any  means,  to  its  variety 
of  functions.  There  are  innumerable 
other  aspects  about  this  body  which  pre- 
vent its  oiderly  operation  at  any  time 
under  parliamentary  law  other  than  its 
own  rules,  adopted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  those  rules.  For  ex- 
ample, almost  all  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures prosupjpose  that  any  main  ques- 
tion, after  due  notice,  can  be  decided  by 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  particular  body  using  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  Any  Senate  rules 
which  presupposed  such  a  conclusion 
would  be  inoperable,  for  the  Constitution 
itself  specifies  the  necessity  for  two- 
thirds  majority  for  action  on  many  mat- 
ters. Among  these  issues  requiring  a 
two-thirds  majority  by  constitutional 
mandate  are  for  conviction  on  impeach- 
ment; to  expel  a  Member;  to  overide  a 
Presidential  veto;  to  concur  in  a  treaty; 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention:  to 
propose  a  constitutional  amendment  to 


the  States  and  to  constitute  a  quorum 
when  the  Senate  is  choosing  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident. The  very  fact  that  each  State, 
regardless  of  its  population,  has  equal 
representation  in  this  body  behes  the 
thought  of  simple  majority  rule  in  Its 
deliberation. 

It  is  this  very  uniqueness  which  has 
compelled  so  many  to  conclude  that  the 
Senate  had  a  degree  of  continuity  un- 
known to  other  parliamentary  bodies. 

The  F\3unding  Fathers  themselves.  In 
drafting  the  Constitution,  provided  for 
this  continuity  by  establishing  a  6-year 
term  of  office  for  each  Senator,  so  that  a 
minimum  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  body 
would  continue  from  one  session  to  the 
next.  Had  the  Pounding  Fathers  de- 
sired continuity  only,  but  less  than  a 
continuing  body,  they  could  have  pro- 
vided for  a  staggered  term  of  4  years  for 
a  Senator  with  one-half  of  the  Senate 
returning  from  one  session  to  the  next. 
This  would  not  have  provided  the  neces- 
sary quorums  to  do  business  at  all  times, 
and  the  Senate  would  not  have  been  a 
continuing  body. 

The  Senate  itself  has  reenforced  the 
premise  that  it  is  a  continuing  body  by 
the  unbroken  precedent  of  continuing  its 
rule  from  one  session  to  Uie  next.  In 
recent  years  there  are  two  clearcut  prece- 
dents upholding  the  Senate's  status  as  a 
continuing  body,  and  even  more  specifi- 
cally, that  its  rules  continue  from  one 
session  to  the  next.  In  1953  and  again 
in  1957.  this  body  tabled  a  motion  that 
it  proceed  to  take  up  the  adoption  of 
rules  for  the  Senate. 

In  1954,  the  Senate  voted  to  condemn 
the  late  Senator  McCarthy  for  his  con- 
duct in  a  previous  session.  The  commit- 
tee report  accompanying  the  resolution 
stated : 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  Is  a  continuing 
body  should  reqi^e  little  dUcusslon.  Thla 
has  been  uniformly  recognized  by  history, 
precedent,  and  authority. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  Jealously 
maintained  its  authority  to  continue  its 
committees  in  their  operations  between 
adjournment  and  the  commencement  of 
the  next  ensuing  session.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  the  1926  case  of  McOrain 
against  Daugherty  specifically  ruled  that 
the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body  and 
that,  therefore,  its  committees  were  au- 
thorized to  act  during  the  recess  after 
the  expiration  of  a  Congress. 

Is  the  purpose  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  drastic  action  proposed  so 
worthy  as  to  justify  the  risk  of  stripping 
the  Senate's  committees  of  their  author- 
ity to  function  after  the  date  of  adjourn- 
ment? Is  it  so  imperative  that  it  justifies 
the  abandonment  of  orderly  procedure 
for  the  jungle  of  "general  parliamentary 
law"? 

The  proponents  of  the  pending  motion 
aver  that  the  real  target  for  this  all-out 
effort  is  one  Senate  rule,  and  only  one — 
the  one  which  primarily  governs  the 
limitation  of  debate.  This  much  ma- 
ligned rule  has  been  made  the  scapegoat 
by  many  groups.  Its  greatest  distinction, 
however,  appears  to  be  its  seclusion  frorfi 
objective  consideration. 

In  discussing  the  history  of  limitation 
of  debate  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
many   newspapers  and  newspaper  col- 
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umnists  appear  to  be  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  a  limitation  at  debate  existed 
in  the  United  States  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1789  and  1806.  Their  assumption 
is  based  on  the  fact  that,  during  that 
period,  the  Seaite  rules  allowed  the  use 
of  a  motion  called  the  previous  ques- 
tion. During  the  debate  on  this  subject 
in  previous  years,  the  point  was  dis- 
cussed, and  It  appears  that  the  debate 
would  have  established  in  the  mind  of  a 
reasonable  person  that  there  was  no  limi- 
tation on  debate  in  the  Senate  during 
this  period.  Nevertheless,  some  news- 
paper editorials  and  columnists  appar- 
ently still  labor  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  "the  previous  question."  which 
existed  in  the  Senate  between  1789  and 
1808,  was  a  motion  to  end  debate.  For 
this  reason,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to 
review  this  mai.ter  to  some  extent  so 
that  any  lingering  doubts  that  there  was 
a  limitation  of  debate  in  the  Senate  be- 
tween the  years  1789  and  1917  will  be 
dispcUed. 

For  all  the  attention  they  have  been 
given,  it  appears  that  the  comments  on 
"the  previous  cjuestlon"  in  "Robert's 
Rules  of  Order"  Ixave  not  been  presented 
in  debate  on  this  subject  previously. 
The  passage  to  vk  hich  I  refer  appears  on 
page  117  of  "Roberts  Rules  of  Order. 
Revfeed,"  75th  lumiversary  edition,  as 
follows: 

Not*  on   the   pn  vlous  question:  Much  of 
the  confusion  heretofore  exlsUng  In  regard 
to    the    previous   question    has    arisen    from 
the    great    changes    which    this    motion    has 
undergone.     As   originally   designed,   and    at 
present  used  in  the  En&llsh  Parliament,  the 
previous  question  was  not  Intended  to  sup- 
press   debate,    but    to    suppress    the    main 
question,    and    therefore,    in    England.    It    Is 
always  moved  by  the  enemies  of  the  measure, 
who  then  vote  in  the  negative.     It  was  first 
tised  in  1S04,  and  v-aj  Intended  to  be  applied 
only  to  delicate  qU';sUons;  It  was  put  in  this 
form,  "shall  the  muln  question  be  put?"  and 
being  negatived,  the  main  question  waa  dis- 
missed for  that  ses-Jlon.     Its  form  waa  after- 
ward changed  to  tl.ls.  which  is  used  at  pres- 
ent, "Shan  the  ma  n  question  be  now  put?" 
and  tf  negatived  the  question  was  diamlssed. 
at  first  only  until  after  the  ensuing  debate 
was  over,  but  now,  .'or  that  day.    The  motion 
for  the  previous  qiieatlon  could  be  debated; 
when    once    put    t<>    vote,    whether    decided 
affirmatively  or  nepatlvely,  it  prevented  any 
discussion  of  the  rnaln  quesUon,  for.  if  de- 
cided  afnrmat!vely.   the  main   question   was 
Immediately  put,   snd   if  decided  negatively 
fthat  is.  that  the  main  question  be  not  now 
put),  It  was  dtsmbsed  for  the  day. 

Our  Cong^Fs  ha?  gradually  changed  the 
English  previous  quectlon  into  an  entire- 
ly different  motion.  :»o  that,  while  In  England, 
the  mover  of  the  previous  question  votes 
against  it,  in  this  country  he  votes  for  it. 
At  first  the  prevlou?  question  was  debatable; 
if  adopted  It  cut  off  all  motions  except  the 
main  question,  whf'h  was  Immediately  put 
to  vote;  and  if  rejected  the  main  question 
was  dlsmifsed  for  that  day  as  in  England. 
Congress.  In  1806,  made  It  undebatable.  In 
1840  the  rule  was  changed  so  as  not  to  cut 
off  amendments  but  to  bring  the  House  to  a 
vote  first  upon  pending  amendments,  and 
then  upon  the  main  question.  In  1848  its 
effect  was  changed  ligaln  so  as  to  bring  the 
House  to  a  vote  upon  the  motion  to  commit 
if  it  had  been  made,  then  upon  amendments 
reported  by  a  comirittee.  If  any.  then  upon 
pending  amendments,  and  flnaUy  upon  the 
main  question.  In  1860  Congress  decided 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  1)revloua  ques- 
tion, if  the  motion  to  postpone  were  pending. 
CV 10 
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■hould  be  to  bring  the  House  to  a  direct 
vote  on  the  postponement,  thus  preventing 
the  previous  question  from  cutting  off  any 
pending  moUon.  In  1860  the  rule  was  modi- 
fled  also  so  as  to  allow  It  to  be  applied,  if  so 
specified,  to  an  amendment  or  to  an  amend- 
ment of  an  amendment,  without  affecting 
anything  else,  and  so  that  if  the  previous 
question  were  lost  the  debate  would  be 
resumed.  In  1880  the  rule  waa  further 
changed  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  applied  to 
single  motions,  or  to  a  series  of  motions,  the 
motions  to  which  it  is  to  apply  being  speci- 
fied in  the  demand;  and  30  minutes'  debate, 
equally  divided  between  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  the  proposition,  was  allowed  after 
the  previous  question  had  been  ordered.  If 
there  had  been  no  debate  previously.  In 
1890  the  30  minutes'  debate  wa«  changed  to 
40  minutes.  The  previous  question  now  is 
simply  a  motion  to  close  debate  and  proceed 
to  voting  on  the  immediately  pending  ques- 
tion and  such  other  pending  questions  as  it 
has  been  ordered  upon. 

From  this  discussion  it  should  be  clear 
that  between  1789  and  1806  "the  previous 
quesUon"  used  in  the  Senate  was  not 
intended  to  suppress  debate,  but  to  sup- 
press the  main  question,  and.  therefore, 
to  avoid  a  vote  on  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

In  1316,  the  House  of  Representatives 
debated  the  issue  of  free  debate.  They 
adopted  a  strict  cloture  by  a  perversion 
of  tile  meaning  of  "tlie  previous  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  Gaston,  speaking  in  favor  of  free 
debate,  pointed  out  that  the  original 
purpose  of  "the  previous  question"  was 
to  postpone  one  subject  in  order  to  take 
up  another.  In  other  words,  it  was  sim- 
ply a  demand  that  the  House  should  first 
announce  whether  it  was  then' expedient 
to  decide  the  question  under  debate  or  to 
turn  temporarily  to  other  business. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  fol- 
lowed this  procedure  and  had  made 
proper  use  of  "the  previous  question." 

Over  the  years  after  the  first  Con- 
gress, there  were  attempts  to  pervert  the 
meaning  of  "the  previous  question." 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  debate  in 
1816.  Mr.  Gaston  pomted  out  at  that 
time  that  the  House,  in  attempting  to 
change  the  historic  and  true  meaning  of 
"the  previoiis  question,"  was  abandoning 
its  true  principles. 

On  this  particular  question  the  elder 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  in  1893 : 

There  never  has  been  in  the  Senate  any 
rule  which  enabled  the  majority  to  close 
debate  or  compel  a  vote.  "The  previou* 
question."  which  existed  in  the  earliest  years 
and  was  abandoned  In  1806.  was  "the  previ- 
ous question"  of  England,  and  not  that  with 
which  everyone  Is  familiar  today  In  our 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  not  In 
practice  a  form  of  cloture,  and  It  Is,  there- 
fore, correct  to  say  that  the  power  of  clos- 
ing debate  In  the  modern  sense  has  nevw 
existed  in  the  Senate. 

Through  the  years  the  Senate  has  de- 
bated the  pros  and  cons  of  unlimited  de- 
bate, but  It  remains  a  fact  that  for  125 
years,  from  1789  to  1917,  the  Senate  had 
no  cloture  rule  at  all.  During  that  time 
the  parade  of  great  men  to  the  Senate 
continued,  and  most  of  them  were  firm 
advocates  of  free  debate.  Since  1917,  we 
have  had  a  two-thirds  requirement  for 
cloture  in  one  form  or  another. 

In  the  interest  of  objectivity,  let  us 
compare    rule   XXII   with    rule   XXIX, 


**The  Previous  Question,'*  of  the  suddenly 
popular  Reuther's  proposal  of  Roberts 
Rules  of  Order. 

Rule  XXII  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
(rf  the  membership  to  end  debate  on  any 
particular  measure,  except  the  rules 
themselves.  A  parliamentary  body  act- 
ing under  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order"  can 
end  debate  and  force  a  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing question  by  passing  a  motion  of  the 
previous  question  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  those  present  and  voting.  Even 
under  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order."  a 
majority  vote,  even  with  notice,  cannot 
end  debate. 

The  difference,  In  practical  effect,  is 
not  overly  large.  For  example,  had  the 
limitation  of  debate  in  the  Senate  alwaj's 
been  governed  by  "The  Previous  Ques- 
tion" in  the  present  "Robert's  Rules  of 
Order,"  no  result  on  previous  efforts  to 
invoke  cloture  would  have  been  different 
from  the  result  under  the  rules  as  they 
have  existed.  Had  the  present  rule  XXII 
of  the  Senate  always  controled  the  limi- 
tation of  debate,  only  in  one  instance 
would  the  result  on  cloture  attempts 
have  been  changed.  The  particular  in- 
stance to  which  I  refer  was  a  clottzre  vote 
which  prevailed  in  1927  under  a  rule  re- 
quiring two -thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting  to  end  debate. 

The  distinction  between  rule  XXII  and 
"The  Previous  ^lestion,"  though  slight 
in  practical  effect,  is  not  without  a  strong 
basis  in  reason.  "Robert's  Rules  of  Or- 
der" was  designed  for  the  general  use  of 
societies,  which,  not  being  governmental 
bodies,  have  no  authority  to  compel  at- 
tendance of  delegates  "Robert's  Rules" 
therefore  recognize  the  impracticality  of 
making  the  actions  at  those  bodies  for 
whom  his  rules  were  designed  contingent 
on  membership.  "Robert's  Rules"  used 
the  most  practical  basis  for  his  purposes 
for  protecting  the  rights  of  minorities  in 
societies  generally. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  to  understate  the 
matter,  occupies  a  position  greatly  differ- 
ent from  the  general  societies  for  which 
"Robert's-Rules"  was  designed.  Its  mem- 
bership is  under  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  well  and  faithfully  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices. 
Surely  a  presumption  by  the  rules  of  reg- 
ular attendance  is  not  unduly  harsh.  If 
it  be  too  harsh,  why  has  there  been  no 
attack  on  the  provision  of  rule  V  which 
authorizes  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  absent  Senators? 
So  far  as  limitation  of  debate  is  con- 
cerned, the  only  distinction  between  rule 
XXn  of  the  Senate  and  tlw  rules  de- 
signed for  Podunk's  local  Liar's  Club  is 
the  presupposition  by  the  Senate  rules 
of  the  regular  attendance  of  its  Mem- 
l)ers.  Is  this  distinction  too  great  for 
what  has  been  called  the  greatest  delib- 
erative body  on  earth? 

Consider  what  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  risk  in  an  effort  to  erase  this 
distinction,  possibly  in  favor  of  a  greater 
distinction  in  the  other  direction.  The 
proponents  of  the  pending  motion  would 
have  the  Senate  declare  Itself  without 
rules.  My  research  having  failed  to  find 
the  "general  parliamentary  law"  codified, 
I  presume  the  Senate  would  next  have  to 
determine  temporary  rules  imder  which 
to  proceed  to  adopt  permanent  rules.    As 
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I  have  indicated.  Mr.  Reuther  haa  rec- 
ommended "Robert's  Rules  of  Order."  It 
is  quite  possible,  even  probable,  that  a 
majority  of  Senators  would  prefer  even 
temporary  rules  other  than  Robert's. 
There  are  numerous  others,  such  as 
"Parliamentary  Procedure,"  by  Rose 
Marie  Crugan;  "Handbook  of  Parlia- 
mentary Procedure,"  by  Henry  A.  Da- 
vidson; "Lex  Parliamentaria  Ameri- 
cana," by  Luther  Stearns  Gushing: 
"Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice,"  by 
Luther  Steams  Gushing;  "Rules  of  Pro- 
ci?eding  and  Debate  in  Deliberative  As- 
semblies." by  Luther  Stearns  Gushing; 
"Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  by  John  Hatsell;  "A  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Practice."  by 
Thomas  Jefferson;  "Manual  of  Legisla- 
tive Procedure,"  by  Paul  Mason.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that  no  one  of  these  or 
other  complete  set  of  rules  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority.  Gan  anyone  an- 
ticipate the  confusion  which  might  re- 
sult from  opening  such  a  Pandora's  box? 
The  Senate  could  easily  spend  several 
months  debating  and  deciding  on  tem- 
porary rules.  After  that  would  come  the 
more  difBcult  and  more  time  consuming 
task  of  debating  and  agreeing  on  each 
section  of  each  of  the  permanent  rules. 
It  would  be  slow  work  vmder  the  order 
provided  by  our  existing  rules ;  but  in  the 
jungle  in  which  we  are  urged  to  jump, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  meantime,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  remember  that  the  existence 
of  every  committee  of  the  Senate  stems 
from  the  Senate  rules,  and,  therefore,  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  would  pass 
with  the  rules.  During  the  succeeding 
indeterminable  period  until  new  perma- 
nent rules  were  adopted,  our  committees 
would  not  be  working.  Legislative  busi- 
ness would  be  at  a  standstill.  The  emer- 
gencies of  the  country,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  would  have  to  run  their  course 
while  we  of  the  Senate  wrangled  in  an 
attempt  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
self-made  jungle  of  "general  parliamen- 
tary confusion."  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
'place  ourselves  in  such  a  position. 

Nor  would  that  be  the  end.  Should  we 
80  abandon  order  for  confusion,  a  prec- 
edent would  be  set  for  future  Con- 
gresses, many  of  which  would  then  want 
to  assert  their  independence  and  draft 
their  own  rules.  Each  group  could  flex 
its  muscles  and  determine  its  gain  or  loss 
of  strength  among  ^new  Members.  It  is 
conceivable  to  n>fe  'that  eventually  the 
first  year  of  each  session  would  have  to 
be  set  aside  for  the  Senate  to  make  its 
rules  under  which  to  act  on  substantive 
matters  during  the  second  year  of  the 
session.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the 
wildest  sort  of  speculation — and  it  is. 
That  is  just  the  point.  We  are  asked  to 
sacrifice  the  traditionally  orderly  proce- 
dure of  the  Senate  for  something  as  to 
the  nature  of  which  we  can  only  specu- 
late; and  I  may  add  that  the  only  guide 
that  is  offered  to  limit  our  speculation  is 
our  individual  imagination. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the 
Senate  has  not  degenerated  to  the  point 
at  which  it  will,  at  one  grand  sweep, 
shatter  the  cornerstone  of  its  existence. 
It  deserves  a  better  fate  than  strangula- 


tion in  a  parliamentary  jungle  of  its  own 
making. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson]. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  rules 
because  I  believe  it  is  both  wrong  and 
dangerous  to  deny  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  right  to 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceeding — 
and  to  do  this  in  order  to  perpetuate  a 
situation  in  which  the  membership  as  a 
whole  is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  small 
minority. 

That  this  is  the  situation  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
on  a  number  of  occasions  when  an  actual 
or  threatened  filibuster  has  foreclosed 
the  Senate  from  consideration  or  action 
despite  the  wishes  of  Senators  generally. 

The  Senate  has  frequently  been  de- 
scribed as  the  "greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world."  But  how  does  this  square 
with  the  fact  that  a  handful  of  its  Mem- 
bers can  reduce  it  to  legislative  im- 
potence? How  does  it  comport  with  the 
attempt  now  being  made  to  deny  the 
Senate  the  right  to  pass  on  the  rules  that 
govern  its  conduct? 

Mr.  President,  to  me  the  Issue  seems 
simple  and  clear.  It  is,  no  more  or  no 
less,  whether  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  allowed  to  review  the  rules 
under  which  they  must  operate. 

I  realize  that,  as  In  the  past,  those  op- 
posing amendment  of  the  Senate  rules 
argue  that,  unlike  the  House,  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body,  and  that  therefore 
its  rules  continue,  without  readoption, 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next.  Whether 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  is  an  in- 
teresting question.  Plausible  argument 
can  be  mustered  in  support  of  the  propo- 
sition. Certainly,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  sense  that  two-thirds  of  its 
membership  carries  over  from  one  Con- 
gress to  the  next,  it  is  a  continuing  body. 
But  even  more  convincing  arguments 
can  be  made  to  the  contrary. 

In  every  major  activity  the  Senate 
recognizes  a  constitutional  right  of  the 
Senate  of  each  new  Congress  to  deter- 
mine anew  both  legislative  and  execu- 
tive business.  All  consideration  of  bills, 
resolutions,  treaties,  and  nominations 
starts  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress 
without  reference  to,  or  continuation  of, 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  past;  new 
officers  and  committee  members  are 
elected  in  the  Senate  of  each  new  Con- 
gress; when  the  Senate  finally  adjourns, 
the  slate  is  wiped  clean;  the  proceedings 
begin  again  in  the  next  Congress. 

Indeed,  the  thing  that  stands  out  in 
any  thorough  analysis  is  that — apart 
from  membership — everything  starts 
afresh.  And  rules,  too,  start  afresh  the 
moment  a  majority  of  the  Senators  at 
the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  a  new  Con- 
gress so  will  it  and  so  vote.  All  that  has 
happ>ened  over  the  past  years  is  that 
there  has  been  acquiescence  in  the  carry- 
over of  rules  of  the  Senate  from  one  Con- 
gress to  the  next  Congress.*^  But  a  carry- 
over of  the  rules,  based  on  acquiescence, 
is  certainly  no  precedent  for  carryover  in 
the  absence  of  acquiescence.  And  we 
most  certainly  do  not  acquiesce. 


But  whatever  one's  views  as  to  the 
Senate  as  a  continuing  body,  this  ques- 
tion  is  not  relevant  to  the  issue  present- 
ly before  us;  indeed,  it  obscures,  rather 
than  illuminates,  tlie  real  question  we 
have  to  decide.  For,  even  if  it  be  con- 
ceded for  purposes  of  argument  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  this  can- 
not affect,  as  I  see  it,  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  establish  its  rules  pursuant  to 
the  constitutional  provision  that  "each 
House  may  determine  tiie  rules  of  its 
proceedings." 

Tlie  advisory  ruling  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  the  opening  of  the  last  Congress 
ably  states  the  matter,  as  follows: 

The  statement  which  the  Chair  now 
makes  relates  specifically  to  the  question  of 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  will  be  as 
the  Senate  votes  on  the  matter  currently 
being  discussed.  That  question,  and  others 
which  have  been  discussed  In  the  debate  to- 
day. In  effect,  go  back  to  the  basic  question. 
Do  the  rules  of  the  Senate  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  another? 

Although  there  Is  a  great  volume  of  writ- 
ten comment  and  opinion  to  the  eflect  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  with  con- 
tinuing rules,  AM  well  as  some  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  has  never  ruled  directly  on  this 
question.  Since  there  are  no  binding  prece- 
dents, we  must  first  turn  to  the  Constitu- 
tion for  guidance. 

The  constitutional  provision  under  which 
only  one-third  of  the  Senate  membership  Is 
changed  by  election  In  each  Congress  can 
only  be  construed  to  Indicate  the  Intent  of 
the  framera  that  the  Senate  should  be  a 
continuing  parliamentary  body  for  at  least 
some  purposes.  By  practice  for  187  years 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  continued 
from  one  Congress  to  another. 

The  Constitution  also  provides  that  "each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings." This  constitutional  right  is 
lodged  In  the  membership  of  the  Senate  and 
It  may  be  exercised  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  at  any  time.  When  the  membership 
of  the  Senate  changes,  as  It  does  upon  the 
election  of  each  Congress.  It  Is  the  Chair's 
opinion  that  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  majority  of  the  new  existing  membership 
of  the  Senate,  under  the  Constitution,  have 
the  power  to  determine  the  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  will  proceed. 

The  question,  therefore,  Is,  "How  can  these 
two  constitutional  mandates  be  reconcUed?" 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  while 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  t>een  continued 
from  one  Congress  to  another,  the  right  of 
a  current  majority  of  the  Senate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  Congress  to  adopt  its  own 
rules,  stemming  as  It  does  from  the  Con- 
stitution Itself,  cannot  be  restricted  or  lim- 
ited by  rules  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  In  a  previous  Congress. 

Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  In 
a  previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  effect*  of  denying  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  In  a  new  Congress  the  right  to 
adopt  the  rules  under  which  It  desires  to 
proceed  Is,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  un- 
constitutional. 

It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that 
section  3  of  rule  XXII  in  practice  has  such  an 
effect. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's advisory  opinion  he  said: 

In  summary,  until  the  Senate  at  the  in- 
itiation of  a  new  Congress  expreesee  Its  will 
otherwise,  the  rules  In  effect  In  the  previous 
Congress  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  remain 
In  effect,  with  the  exception  that  the  Senate 
should  not  be  bound  by  any  provision  in 
those  previous  rules  which  denies  the  mem- 
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bershlp  of  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  «on- 
sUtuUonal  right  to  make  lU  own  rule*. 

I  know  of  no  clearer  statement  of  the 
point.  I  thinlc  it  is  noteworthy  that  it 
was  not  disputed  from  the  floor  at  the 
time  when  the  Vice  President  handed 
down  his  advisory  opinion. 

This  position  of  the  Vice  President 
is  supported  by  a  number  of  precedents 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  Several 
of  them  were  cited  in  the  brief  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  earlier  asked 
to  have  included  in  the  Record  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  he  made  on 
this  point.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
those  precedents  iii  detail,  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  of  the  precedents,  which  I 
shall  hand  to  the  clerk,  be  included  in 
the  body  of  the  Rkcobd  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  precedenta  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RicoaD.  as  follows: 

A.  Precedent  1.  The  dirmiasal  of  the  Senate 
Printer  in  1841 

A  joint  resolution  of  1819  authorlied  each 
House  of  Congress  to  chooee  the  printer  for 
the  next  succeeding  House;  It  provided  the 
meti>od,  rlghu  of  pay.  and  other  matters  of 
detail.  Pursuant  to  this  Joint  rerclutlon,  the 
Democratic  Sen.ite  In  1843  chote  as  Printer 
for  the  Senate  of  the  following  Ccnjress  (the 
27th  Congrefs)  the  firm  of  Blair  &  Rlvee.  Mr. 
Blair  was  editor  of  the  Washington  Globe, 
an  inteixsely  partisan  newspaper  which  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  admlnlstretlon.  The 
Whigs  bad  given  notice  during  the  last  d;iyB 
of  the  2d  se££lon  of  the  2Cth  Congress  that 
they  did  not  consider  that  the  Dsmocrats  had 
any  conrtltutlonal  or  moral  right  to  chooLe 
a  Printer  for  the  next  Congress.  Despite 
these  warnings,  the  Democratic  Senate 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  printing  for 
the   next  Senate   to  Blair  A  Rives. 

Immediately  upon  the  opening  of  a  special 
session  of  the  Whig-controlled  27th  Con- 
gress, Senator  Mangum  of  North  Carolina 
Introduced  a  rerolutlon  that  Blair  &  Rives 
be  dismissed  as  Printer  to  the  Senate  (9  Cong. 
Globe  p  330).  The  resolution  was  heatedly 
opposed,  largely  on  the  mutborlty  of  the  es- 
tablished usa(;e  under  the  Joint  resolution 
of  1819.  The  onponenta  argued  that  a 
Printer  had  been  elected  10  times  under  the 
authority  of  the  resolution  and  that  now, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  11  th  election,  the  un- 
eonstltutlonslUy  of  the  authorizing  resolu- 
tion was  claimed  too  late.  Senator  Allen  of 
Ohio,  In  a  statement  quoted  several  times 
during  the  1953  Senate  debates,  summed  up 
the  position  of  those  contending  for  the 
binding  effect  of  the  action  of  the  previous 
Senate  In  these  words: 

"And  as  to  the  assertion  that  tills  was  a 
new  Senate,  he  denied  the  fact.  •  •  •  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  new  Senate  known  to 
the  Constitution  of  this  Republic.  They 
might  as  well  speak  of  a  new  Supreme  Court 
as  of  a  new  Senate." 

Senator  Buchanan  and  others  supported 
Senator  Allen,  arguing  for  the  theory  of  the 
Senate  as  a  permanent  and  continuous  body 
bound  by  the  actions  of  the  Senate  of  an 
earlier  Congreas. 

Rejecting  the  appeals  of  Senators  Allen, 
Buchanan,  and  the  other  Democrats,  thoee 
In  favor  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Printer, 
designated  the  resolution  of  1819  as  a  nuUlty 
because  it  attempted  to  bind  the  actions  of 
future  Houses  of  Congress.  The  argvunent 
that  the  Senate  of  one  Congress  could  not 
bind  Its  successors  prevailed;  the  resolution 
to  dismiss  the  Printer  was  adopted  26  to  IB. 

In  a  word,  the  Senate  of  1841  rejwted  the 
theory  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  one 


Congress  could  bind  the  Senate  of  a  later 
Ck>ngre8s.  The  Senate  rejected  this  theory 
In  the  face  of  the  same  arguments  of 
permanence  and  continuity  that  are  now 
being  made  by  the  supporters  of  rule  XXII. 
Indeed,  It  is  significant  that  Senator  Taft, 
leading  the  battle  against  the  Anderson 
motion  in  1953,  relied  heavily  upon  the 
quotation  from  Senator  Allen  In  the  1841 
debate,  despite  the  fact  that  Senator  Allen's 
statement  and  his  theory  had  been  repu- 
diated by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  when  it 
voted  to  dismiss  the  Printer.  In  other  words, 
those  who  relied  upon  the  statements  of 
Senators  Allen,  Buchanan,  and  their  col- 
leagues were  relying  upon  the  arguments  of 
the  defeated  side;  It  was  as  though.  In 
arguing  to  a  court,  a  lawyer  had  relied  upon 
a  decision  that  had  been  overruled. 

B.  Precedent  2   Abrogation  of  the  joint  rules 
in  1876 

The  story  of  the  abrogation  of  the  joint 
rules  and  their  relevance  to  the  present  Usue 
was  well  stated  In  the  leadership  confer- 
ence brief  (99  Congressional  Record),  and 
quoted  In  the  1957  brief  submitted  by  Sen- 
ators Joining  In  the  motion  to  take  up  rules 

(103     COHCRESSIONAL    RECORD,     24,     26).       We 

act  n  quote  that  statement  in  full: 

"In  the  first  Congress  the  .Senate  and 
House  adopted  joint  rules  to  govern  the  rela- 
tionship and  necessary  business  between 
them.  Annals  of  Congress.  57-58,  987. 
Thereafter,  these  Joint  rules  of  the  two 
Houses  were  treated  as  In  force  and  revised 
and  amended,  although  the  Senate  and 
Hou&e  dkl  not  adopt  them  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress. 

•la  1865.  rule  XXII  of  the  Joint  rules  was 
adopted  la  an  attempt  to  settle  the  long- 
Standing  controversy  on  the  method  of 
counting  electoral  votes.  In  1869,  there  was 
a  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  over  the  effect  of  this  fxartlcular 
Joint  rule.  This  led  to  a  determination  by 
a  portion  of  the  Senate  to  rescind  that  rule, 
in  anticipation  of  any  problems  over  tbe 
counting  of  electoral  votes  which  might  arise 
from  the  1876  pret  Identlal  election.  ( Haynes. 
op.  clt.  supra,  p.  245  et  seq.)  The  desire  of 
the  Senate  to  eliminate  Joint  rule  XXII  led  to 
the  end  of  acquiescence  of  each  new  Senate 
In  the  continuation  of  the  Joint  rules  and 
the  ScTiate  In  the  1st  sesflon  of  the 
41st  Congress,  after  87  j-ears  of  unbroken 
historical  usa^e.  demonstrated  its  right  to 
adopt  new  Joint  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  Congress. 

"On  Decemljer  15,  Senator  Edmunds,  of 
Vermont.  Introduced  a  resolution  to  adopt 
the  joint  rules  in  force  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  Senator  Byard,  of 
Delaware,  asked  whether  this  was  necessary, 
and  Senator  Edmunds  answered: 

"  That,  as  a  celebrated  Englishman  said. 
Is  past  fladiiig  out.  The  object  of  this  reso- 
lutlOD  Is  to  ascertain  from  the  proper  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  (which  had  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Joint  rules  as  well  as  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate)  whether  the  joint  rules  that 
were  In  force  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
are  in  force  now  without  any  vote,  and,  if  so, 
upon  what  principle  of  law  or  Joint  proceed- 
ing; and,  IX  not,  of  course,  to  take  some  steps 
to  have  some  Joint  rules  between  the  two 
IIousss'  (4  CoNcaxssioNAL  Rbcoso  230). 

"The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Rules,  which  reported  It  back 
favorably  with  a  technical  amendment 
making  it  a  conctirrent  resolution.  Senator 
Hamlin  argued  that  the  Joint  rules  operated 
only  by  acquiescence  (4  Congressiomai, 
Record,  p.  309).  Considerable  heated  dis- 
cussion ensued,  In  which  widely  different 
theories  as  to  the  effect  and  validity  of  the 
joint  rules  were  stated.  The  one  point  re- 
ceiving constant  reiteration  was  that  the 
Joint  rules  had  operated  by  acquiescence,  and 
must  be  subject  to  change.    Senator  Hamlin. 


as  he  gave  the  conunittee  report,  stated  it  as 
follows: 

"  "It  is  only  by  acquiescence  In  long  years 
that  they  have  been  treated  and  regarded  as 
rules,  and  not  by  an  affirmative  vote  either 
of  the  Hotise  or  of  the  Senate'  (4  CoircRss- 
siONAL  Record,  p.  309). 

"Recognition  that  common  consent  or 
acquiescence  could  give  validity  to  that 
which  was  otherwise  doubtful  only  so  long 
as  the  acquiescence  continued  was  voiced  by 
Senator  Merrlmon,  who  said  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  (4  Congressionai.  Record, 
pp. 431-432) : 

"  'It  seems,  as  the  venerable  Senator  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Hamlin,  stated  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, that  tills  matter  has  passed  uniformly 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  down 
to  this  time  without  question.  The  ques- 
tion Is  now  raised,  and  If  today  some  action 
of  Congress  should  be  required  under  the 
Jo'nt  rules,  and  a  Senator  should  rise  and 
say,  "I  object, "  there  would  be  the  end  of  It. 
It  Is  only  by  common  consent  that  the  prac- 
tice to  which  I  have  referred  has  prevailed.' 
"Despite  the  appeals  to  hlstcry,  long- 
standing practice,  and  the  venerablllty  of 
the  Joint  rules,  the  Senate  voted  to  reject 
a  substitute  resolution  which  would  have 
treated  the  rules  as  In  force  and  provided  for 
an  amendment  of  those  rules,  and  accepted 
the  initial  resolution  which  was  framed  on 
the  theory  that  no  Joint  rules  existed  at  the 
opening  ol  the  new  Congress  (4  Comgses- 
sioNAL  Record,  p.  519). 

"Tlius,  the  Senate  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  adopting  the  joint  rulet  anew  lor 
the  44th  Congress.  The  Hoxise  never  passed 
this  resolution.  The  Senate,  at  various  times 
since  then  has  made  an  effort  to  have  Joint 
rules  pafsed  but  they  never  have  succeeded. 
(GUfrey,  Precedente,  1914,  p.  P-441;  Hinds, 
sections  6782-6787.)  In  most  respects  the 
House  and  Senate  now  operate  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  did  under  the  Joint  rules  on 
some  theory  of  usage. 

"The  decision,  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  joint  rules  were  not  in  effect  demon- 
strated that  the  Joint  rules  had  existed  onlj 
by  acquiescence  and  that  the  acquiescence 
of  even  87  years  was  in  no  way  binding  when 
a  majority  manifested  its  will  to  the  con- 
trary. It  also  showed  conclusively  that  the 
method  by  which  the  majority  in  such  a 
situation  manifests  its  will  is  by  the  adop- 
tion of  new  rules  and  not  by  amendment  of 
the  old  ones." 

C.  Precedent  3.   Senator   Walah'a  resolution 
\,^  and  arguments  in  1917 

At  thebpenlng  of  the  65th  CoBgreas  in 
March  1917,  Senators  Owen,  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Walsh,  of  Montana,  raised  the  question 
whether  the  rules  of  the  preceding  Senau 
were  binding  upon  the  new  body. 

Senator  Owen,  on  the  first  business  day  of 
the  Senate  of  the  new  Congress,  March  0, 
1917,  refused  to  permit  a  bill  to  be  referred 
to  committee  on  the  ground  that  committees 
were  not  In  existence  at  the  beginning  of  this 
new  Congress,  and  Senator  Walsh  supported 
Senator  Owen's  contention. 

On  March  7,  Senator  Walsh  presented  a 
resolution  squarely  raising  the  Issue  whether 
the  rules  carried  over  from  Senate  to  Senate 
and  presented  his  now  famous  argument 
against  the  old  rules  being  applied  to  the 
Senate  of  the  new  Congress.  Said  the  Sena- 
tor: "A  majority  may  adopt  tha  rules  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  preposterous  to  assert  that 
they  may  deny  to  future  majorities  the  right 
to  Change  them." 

On  the  evening  of  March  T,  after  Senator 
Walsh's  resolution  and  speech,  caucuses  of 
both  parties  voted  to  approTe  a  ehaitge  in 
nile  •yyiT  to  provide  for  cloture  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  resolution  was  debated  by 
unanimous  consent  without  ever  being  re- 
ferred to  committee  and  was  adopted  on 
March  8,  1917  (76  yeas.  3  nays).  Senator 
Walsh,  who  had   accomplished  his  purpose 
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of    obtaining    the    cloture    rule    he    sought, 
dropped  his  resolution. 

D.  Precedent  4 — Vice  President  Nixon's  ad- 
i  vifiory  opinion  in  1957 

At  the  opening  of  the  85th  Congress  on 
January  3,  1957,  Senator  Anderson  and 
others  again  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senate  had  any  rules  In  effect  at,  this 
time.  The  events  following  Senator  Andeh- 
toN'8  motion  to  adoot  rules  are  dlecussed  In 
detail  elsewhere  In  this  brief  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

On  January  4.  Senator  Humphrey  squarely 
raised  the  issue  of  whether  the  rules  con- 
tinue from  one  Congress  to  another  by  asking 
In  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  ••»  •  •  under 
what  rule  Is  the  Senate  presently  proceed- 
ing?" In  response,  the  Vice  President  ren- 
dered his  historic  opinion,  previously  quoted 
In  this  brief,  that  the  Senate,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  Congress,  has  the  power  to 
adopt  rules  and  that  It  has  In  effect  done  so, 
albeit  by  acquiescence  In  the  rviles  of  the 
previous  Congress. 

Although  Senator  Johnson's  motion  to 
table  Senator  Anderson's  motion  was  §uc- 
cessful  on  a  vote,  this  was  clearly  no  repudia- 
tion of  the  Vice  President's  opinion,  since 
this  contingency  had  been  taken  Into  con- 
sideration when   the  Vice  President   stated: 

"Ttirnlng  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
In  which  the  Senate  now  finds  itself.  If  the 
motion  to  table  should  prevail,  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  by  such  action  wUl  have  Indicated 
Its  approval  of  the  previous  rules  of  the 
Senate  •   •    •. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  falls,  the  Senate  can  proceed 
with  the  adoption  of  rules  under  whatever 
procedure  the  majority  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proves." 

There  was  no  challenge  to  this  evaluation 
of  the  parliamentary  situation  in  the  debate 
following  the  Vice  President's  opinion,  al- 
though there  was  ample  opportunity  to  do 
8o,  either  In  the  debate  Itself  or  by  making 
a  point  of  order  against  the  motion  to  adopt 
rules  which  would  have  placed  the  Issue 
squarely  before  the  Senate.  Silence  on  this 
point  may  well  be  taken  as  tacit  acceptance 
of  this  principle. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thus,  in  the  four  closest  precedents,  the 
Senate^  while  some  of  its  Members  talked 
continuous  body  and  others  talked  in  a  con- 
trary vein,  each  time  supported  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  adopt  new  rules.  The 
Printer  was  dismissed  despite  the  argument 
that  this  could  not  be  done  in  the  face  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  of  the  earlier  Congress; 
new  point  rulee  were  adopted  despite  the 
action  and  acquiescence  of  the  Senate  of  the 
earlier  Congresses;  a  new  cloture  rule  was 
adopted  by  overwhelming  agreement  once 
the  argument  was  made  that  the  old  rules 
did  not  carry  over;  and  the  Vice  President's 
advisory  opinion  was  received  by  the  Senate, 
without  challenge  in  subsequent  debate. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  In  1933  and  1957, 
while  admittedly  not  free  from  ambiguity, 
would  also  appear  to  be  favorable  precedents. 

On  January  3.  1953,  Senator  Anderson,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  18  other  Senators, 
moved  that  the  Senate  take  up  for  Imme- 
diate consideration  the  adoption  of  rules  for 
the  Senate  of  the  83d  Congress.  If,  In  fact, 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  earlier  Con- 
gress had  automatically  carried  over,  this 
motion  was  out  of  order.  Yet  not  a  single 
member  of  the  majority  opposing  the  motion 
to  take  up  rules  raised  a  point  of  order 
against  the  motion,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
would  have  been  the  proper  parliamentary 
procedure  if  the  group  had  cared  to  test  out 
the  question  whether  the  old  rules  carried 
over.  Instead  of  a  point  of  order,  the  then 
majority  leader.  Senator  Taft,  moved  to  lay 
the  motion  on  the  table,  an  implicit  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  motion  had  been  in 
order.    Many  Senators  undoubtedly  voted  for 


the  tabling  motion  because  they  sought  to 
avoid  any  direct  Issue  on  the  rules  at  that 
time,  even  though  they  would  have  sup- 
ported a  ruling  by  the  Vice  President  that  the 
resolution  was  in  order.'  Indeed,  one  such 
Senator,  Senator  Potter,  stated  subsequently 
that  he  voted  to  table  because  he  did  not 
want  anything  to  Interfere  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  administration  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  new  Cabinet  (New  York 
Times,  Dec.  12,  1956,  p.  31).  No  such  issue 
Is  presently  before  the  Senate. 

The  effect  of  the  motion  to  table  was  well 
stated  by  Ssnator  Lehman  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  in  1953: 

'The  adoption  of  the  motion  to  table  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is 
Implicit  recognition  of  the  fact  that  cur  main 
contention  that  ench.fienate  has  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  adopt  its  own  rules  is  sound- 
No  point  of  order  was  ral,;ed  agaln.st  the 
Anderson  motion.  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
has  laid  that  motion  on  the  table.  I  believe 
the  opposition  did  not  dare  to  raise  a  point 
of  order  becau.>=e  of  the  fear  that  such  a  point 
against  the  Anderson  motion  would  have 
been  overruled.  ♦  •  *  I  believe  It  to  be  an 
Incontrovertible  fact  that  the  Senate  has  the 
constitutional  right — even  the  obligation— to 
adopt  its  own  rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Con't^ress.  It  is  incontrovertible  because  the 
right  to  do  so  Is  expressly  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  moreover,  basically  in- 
herent In  the  nature  of  a  democratic  parlia- 
mentary body"  (99  Congressional  Record 
232). 

On  January  3.  1957,  Senator  Anderson 
made  a  similar  motion  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  30  other  Senators,  and  the  ensuing  events 
closely  paralleled  those  of  1953.  Thus  the 
same  Implications  stated  by  Senator  Lehman 
to  apply  to  the  1953  motion  to  table  apply 
equally  to  the  1957  motion.  They  both 
demonstrate  that  the  opposition  did  not  wish 
to  face  that  issue. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, there  have  been  repeated  state- 
ments that  until  1917  there  was  no  clo- 
ture in  the  Senate,  no  limitation  on  de- 
bate. The  fact  is  that  so-called  un- 
limited debate  in  the  Senate  is  a  myth. 
History  shows  clearly  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 


>  It  is  generally  believed  that  such  a  ruling 
would  have  been  forthcoming  had  a  point  of 
order  been  raised  and  the  Vice  President 
given  the  opportunity  to  rule.  Actually  Vice 
President  Barkley  made  a  partial  ruling  to 
this  effect  when  he  stated,  in  connection  with 
the  election  of  officers,  that  "the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Senate  is  an  inherent  right  of  the 
Senate,  as  it  Is  of  any  sovereign  body,  and  all 
that  has  taken  place  up  to  date  has  been 
under  that  inhert  right"  (99  Congressional 
Record).  Had  the  rules  actually  carried 
over  from  the  previotis  Congress,  the  election 
of  oflBcers  would  have  taken  place  under  these 
rules,  not  under  "inherent  right." 

=  Senator  Lehman's  interpretation  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  1953  appears  to  be 
more  accurate  than  that  contained  in  the 
Watkins  committee  report  In  1954.  Further- 
more, the  entire  discussion  of  the  question 
of  continuing  body  in  the  Watiins  report  was 
Irrelevant  to  its  conclusion  that  a  Senator 
can  properly  be  censured  for  actions  oc- 
curring during  a  prior  term  as  Senator.  The 
Senate's  power  to  censure  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  dignity  and 
good  repute  of  the  Senate  and,  therefore,  the 
authority  to  censiue  exists  as  long  as  a  Sen- 
ator is  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  exists  by 
virtue  of  his  presence  in  the  Senate.  Indeed, 
the  same  rule  that  past  conduct  may  be  con- 
sidered for  censiu-e  and  expulsion  purposes 
applied  in  the  House  (2  Hinds,  Precedents, 
sec.  1286;  H.  Rept.  No.  670,  63d  Cong.,  2d 
sees.,  1914),  whose  rules  do  not  carry  over 
from  Congress  to  Congress. 


under  its  rules  and  precedents,  and  under 
the  dignity  of  its  customs,  did  have  the 
authority  to,  and  for  the  most  part  effec- 
tively did,  limit  debate  and  prevent  fili- 
busters. The  Senate  did  it  by  insisting 
that  Senators  confine  their  remarks  and 
speeches  to  the  question  at  issue,  and 
that  they  conduct  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner in  keeping  with  the  traditional  cour- 
tesy and  dignity  of  a  Senator.  There 
may  be  exceptions,  but  the  truly  repre- 
sentative picture  of  the  Senate  before 
the  Civil  War,  as  shown  by  our  historical 
records,  is  that  the  body  observed  dignity 
and  restraint  in  debate,  and  did  not  con- 
sider talking  to  consume  time  a  parlia- 
mentary instrument  appropriate  for  the 
Senate.  When  delays  by  speech  were 
tolerated,  the  Senators  engaged  in  such 
dilatory  tactics  either  kept  their  talks 
germane  or  the  majority  did  not  choose 
to  insist  on  the  strict  observance  of  the 
rules  and  precedents. 

In  .short,  the  evidence  clearly  shows 
that  the  filibuster  as  a  device,  not  merely 
to  delay,  but  to  prevent,  action  is  a  mod- 
ern institution  which  has  no  support  or 
sanction  in  early  Senate  history  and 
practice. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  in  dem- 
onstration of  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  I  have  Just  made  and  In 
producing  evidence  as  to  the  precedents 
and  history  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  wish  to  delay  my  colleagues  in 
addressing  themselves  to  the  question  at 
this  time,  but  I  ask  respectfully  that  they 
refer  to  several  documents  on  the  point. 
One  of  them  is  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  in  the 
85th  Congress  on  Senate  Resolution  17. 
That  report  was  made  in  two  parts. 
Both  of  them  are  pertinent  to  these  ques- 
tions, which  are  discussed  in  great  detail. 

I  should  also  like  to  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  remarks  I,  and  other  Sena- 
tors, made  last  July,  appearing  In  the 
CoNCRSssioNAL  RECORD  for  July  28  and 
29,  1958,  when  we  discussed  all  these 
questions  at  great  length.  We  showed. 
conclusively,  I  believe,  that  the  idea  of 
imlimited  debate,  in  the  sense  of  debate 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  action  by 
a  majority  of  this  body,  is  not  and  never 
has  t>een  a  tradition  of  the  Senate  in  any 
historical  and  honored  sense:  that  it  is  a 
practice  of  modern  origin,  and  was  un- 
heard of  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  other 
points  I  should  like  to  make,  briefly,  be- 
fore yielding. 

Everybody  concedes  that  the  Senate 
has  the  right  to  adopt  rules  by  majority 
vote,  and  to  change  rules  by  majority 
vote — a  right  inherent  In  the  nature  of 
this  body  and  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Simple  logic  and  commonsense 
dictate  that  there  has  to  be  as  an  in- 
herent part  of  that  right,  the  right  of  a 
majority  to  prevent  a  minority  from  in- 
terfering with  the  majority's  exercise  of 
that  right.  Unless  we  concede  that  a  mi- 
nority has  the  right  to  prevent  a  ma- 
jority from  the  majority's  exercise  of  its 
power  and  duty  to  adopt  rules,  then  a 
majority  has  that  power.  Therefore,  in- 
herent in  the  power  to  adopt  rules  Is  the 
power  to  bring  to  a  close  a  filibuster  or 
unlimited  debate  on  the  part  of  a  mi- 
nority which  would  prevent  the  majority 
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from  effectively  canying  out  that  power. 
This  is  an  essential  power,  particularly 
in  the  beginning  of  a  session.  Then,  as 
everyone  knows,  there  is  much  business 
waiting  to  be  done,  important  business 
which  has  accumulated  during  the  time 
when  the  Congress  has  not  been  in  ses- 
,sion.  Then  the  pressures  upon  us  to 
act  in  carrying  out  our  constitutional 
mandate  to  legislate,  are  very  great,  and 
properly  so.  Then  the  power  of  obstruc- 
tion of  a  minority  can  be  very  effectively 
applied  at  a  time  when  all  of  us.  and  the 
country,  are  anxious  to  get  to  work  on 
legislative  responsibilities,  and.  in  the 
Senate,  executive  duties  as  well.  More 
than  at  any  other  time  during  our  ses- 
sions and  deliberations,  it  is  essential 
that  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  the 
Senate  have  the  power,  by  majority 
vote,  after  reasonable  debate,  to  bring  to 
a  close  and  to  bring  to  action  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senate's  adoption  of  the  rules 
of  its  procedure  for  the  session  which 
will  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  one  further  statement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  7,  1959,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  MAJoarrr  Has  Rights  Too 

When  the  Senate  organizes  for  business 
today  It  will  have  before  It  a  proposal  by 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  sup- 
ported by  other  liberal  Senators,  to  permit 
the  majority,  after  a  decent  Interval  for  re- 
flection and  debate,  to  get  on  with  the  coun- 
try's business.  This  proposal  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  single  subject  that  will  come 
before  either  House  of  the  86th  Congress. 
Senator  Douglas  and  his  associates  propose 
that  rule  XXII  be  amended  so  that  a  simple 
majority  of  the  whole  Senate  may  impose 
cloture  after  15  days.  After  this  Interval 
debate  could  continue  until  each  Senator 
had  had  an  ample  chance  to  speak,  but  a 
filibuster  could  not  continue.  The  whole 
process  of  bringing  a  measure  to  vote  over 
the  opposition  of  an  entrenched  minority 
might  take  a  month  or  more,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  a  vote  could  be  had  and  the 
majority  would  prevail. 

We  admit  the  existence  of  honest  argu- 
ments against  this  reform.  There  are  those 
who  fear  that  unwise  legislation  may  be 
steamrollered  through  Congress.  But  the 
choice  seems  to  us  to  l>e  between  a  reason- 
able delay  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  actual  rule  of  a  minority.  It  is 
easy  to  find  arguments  against  what  has 
been  called  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  but 
the  tyranny  of  the  minority  is  and  always 
has  been  infinitely  worse.  For  Instance, 
there  is  no  reason  under  heaven  why  a 
minority  in  the  South  or  anywhere  else 
should  prevent  this  Nation  from  enacting  a 
modern  bill  of  civil  rights. 

There  will  be  an  effort  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  now  is  usually  able 
to  put  bills  in  the  deep  freeze  and  keep 
tnem  there.  This  machinery,  which  the 
leadership  of  the  lower  House  controls,  has 
the  same  result  that  rule  XXII  effectuates 
In  the  Senate — namely,  to  prevent  bills 
which  a  minority  dislikes  from  being 
brought  to  the  floor  at  all.  But  the  situa- 
tion in  the  House,  with  Sam  F(Wtburn  in  the 
Speaker's  chair,  is  not  as  bad  as  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Senate  with  an  unamended  rule 
XXII. 


The  election  wave  of  last  November  was 
not  merely  a  Democratic  wave,  it  was  also 
an  expression  of  a  reviving  llberallem.  We 
shall  be  deeply  disappointed  If  this  liberal- 
ism does  not  reveal  Itself  in  a  democratic 
revision  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,     Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The  - 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALT-IADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  that  the  Senate  adopt  new  rules 
involves  considerably  more  than  a  mere 
question  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  this  Chamber. 

Its  ramifications  extend  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  form  of  government  and 
candor  compels  the  conclusion  that  the 
effect  of  its  approval  would  be  to  repudi- 
ate the  Senates  assigned  constitutional 
role. 

It  is  vital,  therefore,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  question  be  resolved  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  transient  advan- 
tage which  might  accrue  to  some  parti- 
san group  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  its 
implications  for  the  future  of  constitu- 
tional, republican  government  in  this 
Nation. 

The  United  States  Senate,  in  the  light 
of  histoiT  and  the  Constitution,  is  much 
more  than  another  legislative  body. 

It  is.  in  reality,  a  continuing  council  of 
States  sitting  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Federal  establishment — a  protective  re- 
pository on  the  national  level  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sovereign  States. 

It  was  with  plain  design  that  our 
Pounding  Fathers  created  it  as  a  watch- 
man over  all  operations  of  our  National 
Government. 

And  it  was  with  deliberate  intent  that 
they  conferred  upon  it  the  broadest 
powers  to  act  as  a  checkmate  on  unwar- 
ranted centralization  of  authority. 

Our  far-seeing  forefathers  well  real- 
ized that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  both  too  large  and  too  imper- 
manent to  fulfill  those  desired  objectives. 
They  knew  there  could  never  be  free 
debate  in  the  House  and  that  important 
bills  would  pass  that  Chamber  without 
sufficient  study  and  deliberation. 

And,  perceiving  those  problems,  they 
put  their  faith  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  bestowed  upon  it  the  major 
responsibility  for  keeping  faith  with  pos- 
terity. 

To  this  date  the  Senate  has  kept  that 
faith  and  I  am  humbly  proud.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in 
this  honored  body  which  has  so  faith- 
fully discharged  its  appointed  constitu- 
tional duty  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between 
the  States  and  the  Nation  and  a  liaison 
between  the  past  and  the  future. 

The  Senate  has  afforded  continuity 
and  stability  to  our  Government. 

The  Senate  has  stood  as  a  bulwark 
against  usurpations  of  power. 

Since  it  first  effected  its  organization 
on  April  6,  1789,  there  has  not  been  a 
time  in  our  national  history  when  the 
Senate  was  not  available  as  an  organ- 
ized body  to  answer  the  summons  of 
the  President  and  to  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  transaction  of  public 
business. 

Its  first  rules,  adopted  only  10  days 
after  the  Senate  came  into  being,  have 


continued  in  force  without  reaffirmation 
until  amended  or  abolished  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate  has  proved  itself  worthy 
of  the  rules  which  have  governed  it  for 
the  past  169  years. 

And  common  sense  dictates  that  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  whimsical 
tampering  on  the  slightest  provocation 
as  it  now  is  being  insisted  that  we  of 
this  86th  Congress  do. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  Senate  face  the  real- 
ity that  the  true  purpose  of  those  who 
would  hive  it  renounce  its  constitu- 
tional continuity  is  their  desire  to  use 
that  renunciation  as  a  vehicle  for  de- 
stroying freedom  of  debate  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

They  are  attacking  not  only  the  Sen- 
ate itself  but  also  the  stature,  perquisites 
and  prerogatives  of  each  Senator  in  na- 
tional affairs  and  every  other  responsi- 
bility incident  to  the  senatorship. 

It  is  an  attack  which  threatens  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  form  of  government. 
It  is  an  attack  which  strikes  at  the  very 
vitals  of  representative  government. 

It  is  an  attack  which  aims  a  death  blow 
to  the  States  as  political  entities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  sincere  em- 
phasis that  I  submit  that  we  are  not 
dealing  here  with  constructive  evolution 
in  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

To  the  contrary,  the  proposals  that 
the  Senate  adopt  new  rules  and  impose 
gag  rule  on  its  Memt>ers  are  nothing 
short  of  destructive  revolution  for  this 
body  and  its  unique  and  essential  govern- 
mental role. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
warn  this  body  that  if  the  Senate  elects 
to  surrender  on  this  issue,  its  action  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  sustained  cam- 
paign to  destroy  the  Senate  as  an  insti- 
tution of  government. 

The  assaults  next  will  turn  to  the 
seniority  system  and  all  of  the  other 
safeguards  which  have  given  stability 
and  responsibility  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration in  1951  made  it  very  clear  in  his 
testimony  that  the  next  target  in  the 
shooting  gallery  of  his  organization  is 
the  seiAority  system  by  which  the  Senate 
pi-esently  oE>erates. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  overlook 
the  patent  dangers  ahead  for  the  Senate 
and  its  individual  members  if  we  aban- 
don its  time-tested  rules. 

Should  minority  rights  ever  be 
trampled  in  the  Senate  there  will  remain 
only  one  remedy  to  those  who  do  not 
happen  at  any  given  time  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  majority;  that  is,  affiliation 
with  a  multiplicity  of  splinter  parties. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  greater  catas- 
trophe befaUing  oui-  Nation  than  the  de- 
struction of  our  two-party  system. 

It  does  not  take  much  vision  to  see  that 
under  such  circumstances  any  small  mil- 
itant minority  exercising  a  balance  of 
power  could  be  thrust  into  a  position 
where  it  could  inflict  great  harm  on  the 
country. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Senate  of 
the  Unitd  States  has  refused  to  be  bound 
in  a  straitjacket. 
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Despite  the  protestations  of  some  of  its 
detractors,  the  Senate  enjoys  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  masses  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  world. 

The  Senate  is  looked  upon  as  a  guard- 
ian of  American  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  attack 
on  the  rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate  far  more 
serious  than  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tional objections  to  proposed  force  bills 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Under  the  guise  of  agitating  for  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  alter  our  form  of  government. 
It  is  not  amiss  to  observe  that 
throughout  the  course  of  history  tyrants 
have  seized  power  through  the  camou- 
flage of  some  allegedly  worthwhile  cause. 
The  very  groups  which  today  are  ad- 
vocating the  imposition  of  gag  rule  in 
the  Senate  very  well  may  be  the  first  to 
suffer  under  it  when  the  pendulum  of 
national  politics  swings. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  all  good 
legislation  can  be  stated  in  one  simple 
rule. 

It  Is  a  rule  about  which  all  Americans 
should  know. 

It  is  the  rule  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  extreme  and  far-reach- 
ing Federal  legislation  affecting  the 
basic  rights  of  all  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion be  adopted  without  substantial  una- 
nimity and  support  of  all  citizens. 

National  legislation  should  reflect  ma- 
ture, careful,  and  deliberate  thought  and 
discussion. 

And,  above  all  e^se,  it  should  be  con- 
ducive to  unity,  not  division  and  disrup- 
tion among  our  people. 

Over  the  years  the  continuing  goal  of 
the  Senate  has  been  to  promote  such 
unity. 

When  we  hear  the  cry  of  "majority 
rule"  by  proponents  of  majority  cloture 
we  should  take  into  account  a  few  sim- 
ple facts  about  the  origin  and  composi- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

It  is  impossible  to  apply  to  this  body 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  princi- 
ple of  popular  majority  rule  as  we  usu- 
ally consider  it.  The  very  composition 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  where  all  States  have 
an  equal  vote  prevents  such  an  appli- 
cation. 

It  is  possible  for  various  combinations 
of  50  Senators  to  represent  anywhere 
from  20  to  80  percent  of  the  country's 
population. 

All  of  the  great  injustices  of  history 
have   been   committed   in   the   name  of 
unchecked  and  unbridled  majority  rule. 
The  late  Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of 
Missouri,   in  one  of  the  most  forceful 
speeches  ever  delivered  before  the  Sen- 
ate, observed  with  great  truth  that: 
The  majority  crucified  Jesus  Christ. 
The  majority  burned  the  Christians  at  the 
stake. 

The  majority  drove  the  Jews  into  exile  and 
to  ghetto. 

The  majority  established  slavery. 
The  majority  chained  to  stakes  and  sur- 
rounded    with     circles     of     flame     martyrs 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history. 
The  majority  Jeered  when  Columbus  said 
the  world  was  round. 

The  majority  threw  him  into  a  dungeon 
for  having  discovered  a  new  world. 

The  majority  said  that  Galileo  must  recant 
or  that  Galileo  must  go  to  prison. 


The  majority  cut  off  the  ears  of  John  Pym 
because  he  dared  advocate  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

Representatives  of  the  various  parti- 
san groups  advocating  this  change  have 
offered  lengthy  testimony  and  volumi- 
nous briefs  purporting  to  show  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  to  the  adoption  of 
our  Constitution  and  the  creation  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

No  doubt  if  Thomas  Jeffer.son,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and 
John  Jay  could  return  to  the  scene  to- 
day they  would  be  shocked  at  how  some 
of  their  writings  have  been  distorted  out 
of  context. 

Two  good  examples  of  that  can  be 
found  in  a  brief  filed  in  1951  by  propo- 
nents of  majority  cloture. 

In  that  brief  excerpts  from  letters  by 
Hamilton  in  "The  Federalist"  are 
quoted  in  support  of  their  position. 

An  examination  of  those  quotations  in 
light  of  their  context  and  the  language 
of  the  whole  series  of  letters  discloses 
such  to  be  a  complete  distortion  of  truth. 
The  entire  spirit  of  "The  Federalist" 
and  its  elucidation  regarding  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Senate  cries  out  for  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  of  debate  in  this 
body. 

Properly  assaying  the  true  meaning  of 
"The  Federalist"  requires  an  under- 
standing of  the  times  in  which  the  let- 
ters comprising  it  were  written. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hamil- 
ton and  the  other  patriots  of  that  day 
were  writing  about  inadequacies  of  the 
loosely  drawn  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  clear- 
cut  new  Constitution.  In  the  quotations 
attributed  to  Hamilton  in  the  brief  to 
which  I  have  referred,  he  was  detracting 
from  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  convince  the  people 
that  the  new  Constitution  was  good  for 
the  country  and  should  be  ratified  by  the 

States. 

One  of  the  quotations  attributed  to 
Hamilton  in  that  brief  was  taken  from 
Letter  XXII  in  which  he  stressed  the 
weakness  of  the  requirement  that  legis- 
lation adopted  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress receive  tlie  approval  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  States. 

The  quotation,  while  applicable  to 
that  situation,  hardly  can  rightly  be  ap- 
plied to  free  debate  in  the  Senate. 

The  other  quotation  attributed  to 
Hamilton,  which  proponents  of  majority 
cloture  claim  supports  their  position,  re- 
fers to  the  treatymaking  power  and 
other  resolutions.  There  must  have 
been  strong  sentiment  for  a  constitu- 
tional two-thirds  requirement  before 
Senate  approval,  for  Hamilton  sought  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  people  by  urging 
the  view  that  a  simple  two-thirds  would 
be  sufficient  in  such  circumstances  for 
protection  against  abuses. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
the  language  quoted  from  Hamilton  in 
Letter  LXXV  be  applied  to  the  funda- 
mental right  of  a  State  to  be  heard  from 
fully  through  its  Senators  in  Senate 
debate. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  the  grossest 
distortion  when  we  have  those  of  the 
present  seeking  to  apply  the  words  of  the 
great  patriots  of  the  past  In  an  effort  to 
detract  from  the  Constitution  and  the 


principles  of  government  which  they 
established,  when,  in  reality,  those  quo- 
tations when  written  were  in  reference 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

It  behooves  us  to  examine  carefully 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  And.  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  perspective  and  present  a  true 
reflection  of  the  facts  surrounding  the 
origin  of  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  place  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  it,  we  must  consider 
each  in  the  hgiit  of  the  other  and  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  stand- 
inc:  alone,  proved  in.sufflcient  for  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  central  govern- 
ment. 

Each  S'.ate  had  one  vote  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

And  en  most  major  Issues  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  all  States  was  required. 

The  States  and  their  people  were  wary 
of  the  tyrannny  of  central  governments 
and  despotic  rulers.  They  were,  by  In- 
stinct, hesitant  to  surrender  any  portion 
of  their  newly  won  sovereign  powers  and 
their  blcod-won  liberties. 

The  price  at  which  they  agreed  to  sur- 
render a  portion  of  them  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  United  States  Senate. 

We  must  remember  that  the  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  were 
chosen  either  by  the  Governors  or  the 
legislators  of  their  States.  They  were 
instructed  to  pre  s  for  either  revision  or 
amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation; but.  in  no  event,  to  give  up  the 
principle  of  sovereignty  and  equality  of 
the  States. 

Though  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
afforded  no  basis  for  a  worthwhile 
scheme  of  amendment  or  revision,  many 
of  the  delegates  nonetheless  held  fast  to 
the  principle  that  any  new  Constitution 
must  include  equality  of  State  represen- 
tation. 

From  first  to  last  the  Convention  stood 
for  the  protection  of  private  economic 
interests,  a  stronger  central  authority,  a 
stabilized  monetary  system,  orderly  legal 
proces.'^cs.  and  a  republican  form  of 
government;  but  not  for  an  unlimited 
democracy. 

The  motivating  spirit  of  the  Conven- 
tion—not expressed,  but  clearly  under- 
stood— was  to  make  the  Nation  safe  from 
unlimited  democracy.  Madison's  own 
notes,  as  well  as  the  papers  of  mast  of 
the  other  delegates,  make  such  an  in- 
tention unmistakable. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  remains  one 
obvious  defect  in  our  Constitution. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  document  to 
prevent  the  United  States  Senate  from 
surrendering  its  powers  and  prerogatives 
by  its  own  action. 

Its  only  protection  in  that  regard  rests 
with  the  courage,  conscience,  and  pa- 
triotism of  its  individual  members  and 
their  collective  determination  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  senatorship. 

Now,  as  we  proceed  to  an  examination 
of  the  origin  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  let  us  first  dispose  of  one 
salient  misconception. 

Our  country  is  a  new  experiment  In 
government. 

It  is  not  a  pure  democracy. 
It  is  not  a  pure  republic. 
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Our  national  structuie  Is  a  product 
of  compromise. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  necessity. 

It  was  welded  by  great  men. 

It  is  not  like  any  other  government  on 
tiiis  earth. 

It  is  strictly  ours. 

While  the  question  of  the  ratification 
and  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution 
was  before  the  people  of  the  country 
Alexander  Hamilton.  James  Madison, 
and  John  Jay — over  the  common 
pseudonym  of  Publius " — wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  the  press  of  that  day  a  series 
of  94  articles  explaining  the  various 
pa.ssages  of  the  new  instrument. 

Those  essays  are  unrivaled  in  the 
whole  mass  of  constitutional  literature 
for  clarity,  power,  and  illumination. 

After  their  app)earance  they  were 
brought  together  and  published  in  one 
volume  entitled  "The  Federali.st." 

That  volume  is  recognized  by  histo- 
rians as  the  most  authoritative  source 
of  contemporaneous  interpretation  and 
construction  of  the  origin  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  precise  effects 
of  this  new  form  of  government,  we 
must  turn  to  Letter  IX  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  as  it  appears  in  the  1877  edi- 
tion of  "The  Federalist."  In  it  he 
wrote: 

The  proposed  Constitution,  so  far  from 
implying  an  abolition  of  the  SUte  govern- 
ments, makes  them  constituent  parts  of 
the  national  sovereignty,  by  iiUowlng  them 
a  direct  representation  In  the  Senate,  and 
leaves  In  their  possession  certain  exclusive 
and  very  lmport.int  portions  of  sovereign 
ixjwer. 

Hamilton  was  joined  in  that  view  by 
Madison  who  later  wrote  in  Letter  XLV 
as  follows: 

The  State  governments  may  be  regarded 
as  constituent  and  essential  ptrts  of  the 
Federal  Government;  whilst  the  latter  Is 
nowise  essential  to  the  operation  or  organi- 
zation of  the  former.  ^ 

Our  Government  was  never  purely 
national  in  character  where  unlimited 
majorities  might  trample  a  helpless 
minority. 

It  is  not  that  today. 

James  Madison  in  Letter  XXXIX  of 
"The  Federalist"  cited  several  proposi- 
tions of  constitutional  construction  to 
prove  that  i>oint,  concluding  in  these 
words : 

The  proposed  Constitution,  therefore,  even 
when  tested  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  lt« 
antagonists.  Is.  In  strictness,  neither  a  na- 
tional nor  a  federal  Constitution,  but  a  com- 
position of  both. 

Madison  explained  that  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  by  sovereign  States  was 
a  federal  act;  representation  in  the 
House,  a  national  act;  representation  in 
the  Senate,  a  federal  act;  election  of  the 
executive,  a  comp>ound  national-federal 
act.  with  emphasis  on  the  former:  in 
exercising  its  delegated  powers,  a  fed- 
eral act;  and  in  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, again  a  compoiind  national-federal 
act. 

Those.  Mr.  President,  are  the  checks 
and  balances  written  into  the  organic 
law  to  protect  the  people,  to  protect  the 
people's  rights  and  to  protect  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  several  States. 


Discussing  the  sources  from  which  the 
powers  of  government  were  to  be  derived, 
Madison  said  of  Congress: 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  derive 
Ite  powers  from  the  people  of  America,  and 
the  people  will  be  represented  In  the  same 
proportion,  and  on  the  same  principle  as  they 
are  in  any  legislature  of  a  particular  State. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  will  derive 
Its  powers  from  the  States,  as  i>olltlcal  and 
co-equal  societies;  and  these  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  principle  of  equality  In  the 
Senate,  as  they  are  In  the  existing  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  observe  that 
language  closely.  It  says  "as  they  are  in 
the  existing  Congress." 

That  was  the  Continental  Congress 
and  we  know  that  it  was  based,  without 
exception,  on  equality  of  the  States  as 
.sovereign  entities. 

And  that  is  the  heritage  of  the  Senate. 

Thus,  as  I  already  have  pointed  out, 
the  Senate  was— and  the  Senate  today 
is — the  great  repository  of  State  sov- 
ereignty on  the  national  level. 

Eo-called  majority  rule,  cloture,  and 
unlimited  democracy  are  as  foreign  to 
the  constitutional  concept  of  this  body 
as  it  IS  possible  to  be. 

What  then.  Mr.  President,  is  the  origin 
of  the  United  States  Senate? 

It  was  created  as  the  result  of  com- 
promise. 

The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  were  deadlocked  hopelessly 
over  the  Virginia  plan  which  was  favored 
by  the  larger  States  and  the  Jersey  plan 
wliich  has  the  support  of  the  less  popu- 
lous States. 

Out  of  that  conflict  came  a  sugges- 
tion for  resolving  the  differences.  Dr. 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connecti- 
cut, according  to  the  Secret  Debates  of 
the  Convention,  was  the  first  to  take  the 
floor:  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
made  a  suggestion  which  subsequently 
was  adopted  and  gave  a  leading  char- 
acter to  the  Constitution. 

It  appears  to  me. 

He  observed, 
that  the  Jersey  plan  has  for  Its  principal 
object,  the  preservation  of  State  govern- 
ments. •  •  •  I  could  have  wished  that  the 
supjjorters  of  the  Jersey  system  could  have 
satisfied  themselves  with  the  principles  of 
the  Virginia  plan;  and' that  the  individuality 
of  the  States  could  be  supported.  It  is 
agreed  that  on  all  hands,  that  a  portion  of 
the  government  is  to  be  left  to  the  States. 
How  can  this  be  done?  It  can  be  done  by 
Joining  the  States  In  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity with  the  right  of  appointing  the 
second  branch  of  the  legislature  to  repre- 
sent the  States   individually. 

With  those  words,  Mr.  President,  was 
born  the  plan  for  the  creation  within  the 
National  Government  of  a  protective  re- 
pository for  the  sovereign  powers  of  the 
sovereign  States. 

The  discussion  which  followed  that  im- 
portant suggestion  naturally  related  to 
the  make  up  and  composition  of  the 
Senate. 

James  Madison  urged  that  the  Senate 
be  so  constituted  as  to  have  "pennanency 
and  stability." 

Alexander  Hamilton  had  this  cogent 
appraisal  as  progress  was  being  made 
toward  the  new  Government: 

We  are  now  forming  a  republican  govern- 
ment.    Real    liberty    is    neither    found    in 


despotism,  nor  in  the  extremes  of  democracy, 
but  in  moderate  governments. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  very  genesis 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  destroy  here  today. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  juncture 
that,  after  the  close  of  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  States  were  divided  five  to  five 
with  the  vote  of  Maryland  split. 

To  resolve  that  impasse,  a  committee 
of  compromise  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  State  was  appointed.  Its  re- 
port, which  was  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, declared  that  the  first  branch  of 
the  National  Legislature  should  represent 
the  people  and  that,  in  the  Senate,  "each 
State  shall  have  an  equal  vote." 

Which  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  questions  of  whether  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate is  a  continuing  body  and  whether  the 
Senate  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  rules  under 
which  it  functions. 

"The  Federalist"  sheds  important  light 
on  those  subjects. 

For  instance,  Hamilton  in  Letter  LXII 
stressed  that  the  Senate  is  more  than 
just  an  appendage  of  the  House.  He 
alluded  to  the  qualifications  required  of 
Senators  and  the  nature  of  the  senatorial 
trust  as  contradistinguished  from  mem- 
bership in  the  lower  branch. 

He  wrote  of  the  Senate  with  great 
wisdom : 

The  mutability  In  the  public  councils, 
arising  from  a  rapid  succession  of  new  mem- 
bers, however  qualified  they  may  be,  points 
out,  In  the  strongest  manner,  the  necessity 
of  some  stable  In-stltution  in  the  Government. 

The  Internal  effects  of  a  mutable  policy  are 
calamitous.  It  poisons  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty Itself.   •    •    • 

The  want  of  confidence  in  the  public  coun- 
cils, damps  every  useful  undertaking;  the 
success  and  profit  of  which  may  depend  on  a 
continuance  of  existing  arrangements. 

•  •  •  No  government,  any  more  than  an 
individual,  will  long  be  respected,  without 
being  truly  respectable,  without  possessing 
a  portion  of  order  and  stabUity. 

Commenting  further  along  that  same 
line  m  Letter  LXin  on  the  permanence 
of  the  Senate  as  a  continuing  institution, 
Hamilton  said: 

The  objects  of  government  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes;  the  one  depending 
on  measures  which  have  singly  an  immediate 
and  sensible  operation;  the  other  depending 
on  a  succession  of  well-chosen  and  well- 
connected  nreasures,  which  have  gradual  and 
perhaps  unobserved  operation.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  latter  description  to  the  collec- 
tive and  permanent  welfare  of  every  country, 
needs  no  explanation. 

An  assembly  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) elected  for  so  short  a  term  (2  years) 
as  to  ^  unable  to  provide  more  than  one  to 
two  links  in  a  chain  of  measures,  on  which 
the  general  welfare  may  essentially  depend, 
ought  not  to  l>e  aiiswerable  for  the  final 
result,  any  more  than  a  steward  or  tenant. 
engaged  for  one  yesw,  could  be  justly  made 
to  answer  for  plans  or  improvements,  which 
could  not  t>e  accomplished  in  less  than  half 
a  dozen  years. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect,  mtist  be 
an  additional  Ixxly  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, which,  having  sufficient  permanency 
to  provide  for  such  objects  as  require  a  con- 
tinued attention,  and  a  train  of  measures, 
may  be  Jxistly  and  effectually  answerable  for 
the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  those  words  ade- 
quately describe  the  role  of  the  Senate 
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and  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  delib- 
erate intent  of  the  framers  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  create  it  as  a  continuing 

body. 

Let  us  listen  further  to  Hamilton's 
words  from  the  same  letter: 

As  the  cool  and  deliberate  sense  of  the 
community  ought  In  all  governments,  and 
actually  will  In  all  free  governments,  ulti- 
mately prevail  over  the  views  of  Its  rulers; 
BO  there  are  particular  momenta  In  public 
affairs,  when  the  people,  stimulated  b*  some 
Irregular  passion,  or  some  Illicit  advantage, 
or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepresentations 
of  interested  men,  may  call  for  measures 
which  they  themselves  will  afterwards  be  the 
most  ready  to  lament  and  condemn.  In 
these  critical  moments,  how  salutary  will  be 
the  Interference  of  some  temperate  and  re- 
spectable body  of  citizens.  In  order  to  check 
the  misguided  career,  and  to  suspend  the 
blow  meditated  by  the  people  against  them- 
selves, until  reason.  Justlcn,  and  truth,  can 
regain  their  authority  over  the  public  mind? 

We  do  not  have  to  wonder,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  what  time  he  spoke. 

This  is  that  liour. 

I  read  further  from  I  ctter  LXTI  which 
emphasizes  that  the  Senate  is  more  thcin 
an  "upper  house"; 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  circumstances 
which  dlstlne;ulsh  the  American  from  other 
popular  governm3nts,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern.  •  •  •  Many  or  the  defects,  ns  we 
have  seen,  which  can  only  be  sunpUed  by  a 
senatorial  Institution,  are  common  to  a 
numerous  assembly  frequently  elected  by  the 
people,  and  to  the  people  themselves.  •  *  • 
The  people  can  never  willfully  betrny  their 
own  Interests;  but  they  may  possibly  be  be- 
trayed In  the  hands  of  one  body  of  men.  than 
where  the  concurrence  of  separate  and  dis- 
similar bodies  Is  required  In  every  public  act. 

We  must  not  forget,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  Constitution  may  very  likely  have 
been  rejected  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
planations of  its  true  meaning  as  set 
forth  in  The  Federalist. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  to  create 
the  Senate  as  a  permanent  and  continu- 
ing body  Is  found  in  the  Constitution  it- 
self—in article  II,  section  II.  paragraph 
3  which  confers  on  the  President  the 
"power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate." 

I  would  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  Mr.  President. 
to  the  use  by  the  framers  of  the  word 
"recess"  rather  than  the  word  "adjourn- 
ment" In  describing  the  periods  during 
which  the  Senate  would  not  be  in  ses- 
sion. 

It  would  be  well  In  this  connection  for 
us  to  refer  to  the  legal  definition  of  the 
word  "recess." 

In  the  case  of  State  ex  rel.  Landis.  At- 
torney General  v.  Thompson  (170  So. 
464,  125  Fla.  468),  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida  set  forth  this  definition : 

A  "recess"  operates  to  continue  the  as- 
sembly In  sessslon  pursuant  to  Its  original 
convocation  but  with  the  Interposition  of 
an  interval  In  Its  program  of  parliamentary 
business  during  which  the  membership 
must  remain  within  call  of  the  presiding 
officers  and  are  not  permitted  to  disperse 
but  are  required  to  remain  available  to  be 
called  to  order  for  resumption  of  parliamen- 
tary business  when  the  period  agreed  upon 
for  the  recess  has  expired. 


And  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
put  it  this  way  In  the  case  of  Reynolds  v. 
Cropsey  (150  N.E.  303,  241  N.Y.  389) : 

A  recess  of  a  term  of  court  decisively  and 
Inevitably  Indicates  a  temporary  suspension 
of  its  proceedings.  It  denotes  that  Its  pro- 
ceedings have  been  suspended  for  a  short 
time  for  some  purpose,  and  everybody  having 
business  with  it  naturally  understands  that, 
after  such  brief  suspension.  It  will  resume  its 
proceedings. 

It  is  only  logical  to  assume,  therefore, 
Mr.  President,  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
considered  the  Senate  to  be  a  permanent 
and  continuing  body  which  would  be 
available  for  .service  at  the  call  of  the 
President  at  any  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  so  held  in  1926  in 
the  ca^e  of  M:  Grain  v.  Daugherty  (273 
U.S.  135).    In  that  instance,  it  ruled: 

Tl.e  rule  may  be  the  same  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  whose  Members  are  all 
elected  for  the  pjrlod  of  a  single  Congre.=^s; 
but  it  cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the 
Senate,  which  is  a  continuing  body  whose 
Members  are  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years  and 
50  divided  into  classes  that  the  seats  of  one- 
third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end  of  each 
Coi'igrcts,  tv.o-tUirds  always  continuing  Into 
the  next  Cur.g:ess.  save  as  vacancies  may 
occur  thruush  death  or  resignation. 

Now.  as  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  carry  over  from 
session  to  session  and  are  permanent, 
valid  and  subsisting  until  changed  by 
proper  procedure,  let  us  look  to  John 
Jay  for  information.  He  provided  us 
witli  the  incontrovertible  answer  in  let- 
ter LXIV  of  "The  Federalist." 

It  was  wise,  therefore.  In  the  (constitu- 
tional) convention  to  provide,  not  only  that 
the  power  of  making  treaties  should  be 
committed  to  able  and  honest  men.  but  also 
that  they  should  continue  In  place  of  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  become  perfectly  acquainted 
with  our  national  concerns,  and  to  form 
and  introduce  a  system  for  the  management 
of  them.  The  duration  prescribed,  Is  such 
as  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  greatly 
extending  their  political  information,  and  of 
rendering  their  accumulating  experience 
more  and  more   beneficial   to  their  country. 

Nor  has  the  convention  discovered  less 
prudence  In  providing  for  the  frequent  elec- 
tions of  Senators  In  such  a  way,  as  to 
obviate  tlie  Inconvenience  of  periodically 
transferring  these  great  affairs  entirely  to 
new  men — for,  by  leaving  a  considerable 
residue  of  the  old  ones  In  place,  uniformity 
and  order,  as  well  as  a  constant  succession  of 
official  Information  will  be  preserved. 

That  language  shatters  once  and  for 
all  time  the  contention  that  the  life  of 
the  Senate  is  only  2  years  and  that  its 
rules  must  be  altered  from  session  to 
session. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  Itself  has 
twice  during  this  decade  reafljrmed  the 
continuing  status  of  the  Senate  and  its 
rules — by  a  vote  of  70  to  21  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress in  1953  and  by  a  vote  of  55  to  38 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
85th  Congress  in  1957. 

Mr.  President,  the  system  "formed  and 
Introduced"  in  the  Senate  to  manage  and 
resolve  grave  issues  of  national  concern 
has  served  the  country  well. 

The  tragic  inconvenience  of  periodic 
upheaval  in  this  institution  of  the  Gov- 


ernment has  been  prevented  and  "uni- 
formity and  order"  have  been  insured. 

How  has  this  been  done? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  in  the 
light  of  history. 

It  is  that  the  Senate  has  functioned 
through  wise  and  Just  rules  which  have 
withstood  the  tortuous  test  of  time. 

And  the  guarantee  of  free  debate  for 
all  its  Members  is  the  most  Important  of 
them. 

If  th'-e  were  any  doubt  about  that 
point,  the  Founding  Fathers  resolved  it 
by  writing  into  the  Constitution  In  article 
I.  section  V,  paragraph  2  that  each  House 
is  sole  judge  in  determining  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings. 

We  have  seen  from  the  quotations  I 
have  read  from  "The  Federalist"  that 
the  Senate  is  not  an  "upper  house"  of  the 
Congress  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Senate  exercises  quasi-executive 
functions  in  relation  to  the  treatymak- 
inp;  power. 

The  Senate  sits  as  a  judicial  body  In 
impeachment  proceedings. 

The  Senate  mu.'^t  give  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  appointments  of  the 
Exocutive. 

The  Senate  is  the  safeguard  of  State 
sovereignty  on  the  national  level. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the  Sen- 
ate's cloture  rule  is  more  liberal  than 
the  similar  rules  of  most  State  senates. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  cannot  legiti- 
mately be  compared  in  any  terms  with 
either  State  senates  or  with  assemblies  of 
foreign  nations. 

To  attempt  to  make  surh  comparisons 
Is  to  misconstrue  totally  the  unique  posi- 
tion which  the  United  States  Senate  oc- 
cupies in  our  Federal-State  structure. 

It  is  essential  to  our  interests  as  a  Na- 
tion that  we  keep  vital  and  inviolate  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  of  which 
the  continuing  nature  of  the  Senate  and 
freedom  of  debate  within  it  are  integral 
parts. 

With  continuity  of  direction  and 
unlimited  debate  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  all  Americans  have  the  assurance 
that  no  act  jeopardizing  their  rights  ever 
will  be  proposed  without  some  Member 
of  the  Senate  having  the  opportunity  to 
resist  it  and  to  warn  the  Nation  of  its 
consequences. 

Those  who  would  cite  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son as  their  authority  for  gapging  the 
Senate  can  get  no  comfort  from  his  ac- 
tual words  on  the  subject. 

In  JelTerson's  Manual  of  Parliamen- 
tary Procedure,  he  wrote: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  which  allow  full 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  protec- 
tion of  the  minority,  and  this  design  la  a 
part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. You  cannot  remove  It  without  dam- 
aging the  whole  fabric.  Therefore,  before 
tampering  with  this  right,  we  should  assure 
ourselves  that  what  Is  lost  will  not  be  greater 
than  what  Is  gained. 

Another  quotation  from  Jefferson  con- 
tained  in   the   preface   to  his   manual 

reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest  among  the  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to  say  It 
was  a  maxim  he  had  often  heard  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  from  old  and  experienced 


members,  that  nothing  tended  more  to 
throw  power  Into  the  hand*  of  administra- 
tion, and  those  who  licted  with  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Comincms,  than  a  neglect  of, 
or  departure  from,  the  rules  of  proceeding; 
that  these  forms,  as  instituted  by  our  an- 
cestors, operated  as  n  check  and  control  on 
the  actions  of  the  oiajorlty.  and  that  they 
were.  In  many  instances,  a  shelter  and  pro- 
tection to  the  minority  against  the  attempts 
of  power.  So  far  the  maxim  Is  certainly 
true  and  Is  founded  In  good  sense;  that  as 
it  Is  always  In  the  power  of  the  majority,  by 
their  numbers,  to  stop  any  Improper  meas- 
ures proposed  on  the  part  of  their  oppo- 
nents, the  only  weapons  by  which  the  minor- 
ity can  defend  themselves  against  similar 
attempts  from  those  In  p>ower  are  the  forms 
and  rules  of  procee<iing  which  have  been 
adopted  as  they  were  found  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  and  hive  become  the  law  of 
the  House,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  which 
the  weaker  party  can  only  be  protected  from 
those  irregularities  and  abuses  which  these 
forms  were  Intended  to  check  and  which  the 
wantonness  of  power  Is  but  too  often  apt  to 
suggest  to  large  and  successful  majorities. 
And  whether  thesr  forms  be  In  all  cases 
the  most  rational  or  not.  Is  really  not  of  so 
great  Importance.  It  Is  much  more  ma- 
terial that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by, 
than  mhat  that  rule  Is;  that  there  may  be  a 
uniformity  of  proceeding  In  business  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or 
captiousness  of  the  members.  It  Is  very 
material  that  order,  decency,  and  regularity 
be  preserved  In  a  dlgnlhed  public  body. 

On  a  sub!^equent  occasion,  Jefferson 
had  this  to  say  concerning  the  protec- 
tion of  minority  interests: 

Bear  In  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that 
though  the  will  of  the  majority  U  In  all 
cases  to  prevail,  that  will  to  be  rightful, 
must  be  reasonabli-;  that  the  minority 
possess  their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws 
must  protect,  and  to  violate  would  be 
oppression. 

There  has  been  much  ado  about  the 
early  rules  of  the  Senate  having  in- 
cluded authority  for  moving  the  previ- 
ous question. 

Though  such  was  the  case,  the  rule 
was  carried  over  automatically  from  the 
Continental  Congruss  and,  after  being 
used  only  four  times  in  32  years,  was  dis- 
carded during  Jefferson's  term  as  Presi- 
dent. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that 
cloture  could  be  imposed  in  the  Senate 
during  that  period  through  a  motion  for 
the  previous  question.  To  the  contrary, 
such  a  motion  was  debatable  and  con- 
sequently did  not  have  the  effect  of 
limiting  debate. 

It  is  argued  by  tlie  opponents  of  free 
debate  that  here  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  U-e  only  place  in  the 
world  where  gag  rule  does  not  prevail. 

My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  President,  is 
"So  what." 

The  patriots  who  established  this  Gov- 
ernment were  free  men  and  did  not  elect 
to  surrender  their  new  and  hard -won 
liberties  nor  to  coijy  the  governments 
of  foreign  lands  where  freedom  either 
did  not  exist  or  came  and  went  with  the 
political  tide. 

Thrcugh  the  medium  of  free  debate, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  provides  the 
machinery  by  which  all  measures  affect- 
ing the  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor 
of  the  American  people  can  be  put  to 
the  critical  test  of  unhurried  examina- 


tion by  the  collective  Intellect  of  a  body 
expressly  created  as  one  of  our  govern- 
mental checks  and  balances. 

Those  who  would  destroy  that  right 
contend  it  imperils  democracy  and 
thwarts  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  In 
their  zeal  they  forget  that  its  very  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  restraint  upon  the 
abuses  of  imbridled  majority  rule  and, 
even  more  important,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  minorities  of  this  Nation. 

Our  wise  Founding  Fathers  were  aware 
that  the  exces.'es  of  democracy  can  be  as 
fearful  in  their  consequences  as  are  the 
excesses  of  totalitarianism.  To  safe- 
guard against  both  extremes  they  gave 
us  our  republican  form  of  government 
with  its  delicately  contrived  system  of 
checks  and  balances  of  which  freedom 
of  debate  in  the  Senate  is  at  least  an 
implied,  if  not  actual,  part. 

Now  is  no  time  to  forget  the  lessons 
of  history. 

If  the  United  States  Senate  commits 
suicide  by  repudiating  the  continuity  of 
its  rules  or  by  moving  another  step 
closer  to  majority  cloture,  we  will  see  the 
day  v.hen  it  is  regarded  by  the  American 
people  as  nothing  more  than  a  useless 
appendage  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  a  nev.'comer,  but  one  who  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  be  entrusted  by 
my  fellow  G?orgians  with  a  seat  here, 
I  fear  for  the  future  of  this  institution 
if  the  stature  of  its  continuing  nature  is 
diminished  or  if  freedom  of  speech  irt  it 
is  further  curtailed. 

Before  tearing  dowTi  a  Chamber  that 
has  served  the  United  States  and  its 
people  well.  Senators  should  search  for 
truth  by  asking: 

"Will  we  destroy  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances so  obviously  afforded  under  our 
present  system? 

"Are  we  so  blind  as  not  to  realize  that 
If  free  debate  perishes  in  the  Senate  that 
our  leaders  in  the  future  will  be  rising 
Uke  jacks-in-the-box  to  move  the  pre- 
vious question? 

"Do  we  not  know  that  this  evil  thing 
will  become  the  weapon  of  the  majority 
party  or  coalition  to  be  resorted  to  habit- 
ually in  stifling  all  opposition? 

"Do  we  not  know  that  when  such  an 
event  comes  to  pass  that  minority 
thought  and  opinion  will  lie  prostrate 
and  defenseless  against  the  tyrannical 
abuses  of  any  transient  majority  that 
might  for  the  moment  occupy  the  seats 
of  the  Senate? 

"Have  we  forgotten  that  everyone,  at 
one  time  or  another,  belongs  to  a 
minority? 

"Have  we  lost  sight  of  the  unchanging 
truth  that  unbridled  majority  sway  with- 
out proper  restraint  is  mob  rule? 

"Are  our  memories  so  short  that  we 
have  forgotten  the  maxim  that  free  gov- 
ernment destroying  dissenting  opinion, 
thereby  destroys  itself? 

"Have  we  forgotten  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances dictatorship  of  one  form  or 
another  steps  into  the  vacuum  thus  cre- 
ated to  wrest  all  rights  from  the  people, 
minorities  and  majorities  alike?" 

The  alternative  to  unlimited  debate  Is 
gag  rule  which  was  aptly  defined  by  the 


late  Senator  Reed  as  "the  last  resort  of 
the  legislative  scoundrel." 

The  issue  at  stake  here  is  far  more 
fundamental  than  any  mere  question  of 
legislation.  It  is  as  basic  as  freedom 
itself.  Gag  rule,  and  its  stepchild,  cen- 
sorship, are  abhorrent  to  and  incompat- 
ible with  our  American  heritage. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  while  Governor 
of  New  York,  foresaw  just  such  dangers 
to  the  Republic,  in  a  radio  address  on 
States  rights,  delivered  March  2,  1930, 
when  he  warned : 

The  moment  a  mere  numerical  siiperlority 
by  either  States  or  voters  in  this  country 
proceeds  to  ignore  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  minority,  and,  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses or  advancement,  hamper  or  oppn 
that  minority  or  debar  them  In  any  way 
from  equal  privileges  and  equal  rights — that 
moment  will  mark  the  failure  of  our  consti- 
tutional system. 

His  warning,  valid  then,  is  even  more 
so  today. 

It  is  a;  concern  Americans  share  ful- 
lest in  this  hour. 

It  is  a  concern  which  the  Senate  can 
ignore  only  at  its  own  peril. 

It  is  a  concern  which  the  Senate  can 
allay  only  by  upholding  the  continuity 
of  all  its  rules  as  they  are  written. 

Let  no  man  forget  that  central  gov- 
ernments of  general  and  unlimited 
power  are  Uke  the  grave.  They  cry  in- 
cessantly: Give!  Give!  Give! 

Mr.  President,  freedom  is  a  fragile 
flower  and  mu^w  be  tended  by  the  people 
and  their  spokesmen  in  this  Senate  with 
that  close  watchfulness  necessary  to 
keep  our  Government  responsive  at  all 
timss  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  fealty  for  both 
my  State  and  my  Nation. 

In  no  instance  has  there  even  been 
any  conflict  or  problem  in  that  for  me 
for  I  know,  Mr.  President — as  every  loyal 
American  knows — that  what  is  best  for 
my  State  also  is  best  for  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

That  is  the  reason,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  shall  vote  to  uphold  the  integrity  of 
the  Senate  as  a  continuing  repository  of 
State  sovereignty  and  as  an  instrumen- 
tality through  which  individual  free- 
doms are  protected  in  the  manner  en- 
visioned by  the  men  who  founded  this 
great  Nation. 

The  prayer  of  all  Americans  who  cher- 
ish their  freedom  and  their  form  of 
government  will  be,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  will  vote  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  read  a  great  many  edi- 
torials and  a  great  many  columns  and 
hear  a  great  many  remarks  of  com- 
mentators on  the  radio  which  accuse 
those  of  us  who  happen  to  represent 
States  in  the  South  with  the  capacity 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  legislation. 
There  are  in  the  Senate  98  Members,  are 
there  not? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  are  only  23  Sena- 
tors from  the  Southern  States,  even  in 
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those  rare  cases  when  none  of  the  22 
secede  from  the  Confederacy. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  all  22  Senators  from 
the  Southern  States  were  to  stand  to- 
gether they  would  constitute  only  22.45 
percent  of  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate, whereas  the  other  76  Senators  from 
other  areas  would  constitute  77.55  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.      The    Senator    is 

correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  think  that  the  southern  Sena- 
tors, who  are  used  so  often  as  whipping 
boys  by  columnists,  editorial  writers,  and 
others,  and  who  constitute  22.45  percent 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate,  can  be 
justly  convicted  of  having  the  power  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  other  77.55  per- 
cent of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  To  sustain  a  filibuster  re- 
quires one  more  than  one-third  of  the 
M  Senate;  and.  as  the  Senator  has  so  ably 
pointed  out.  if  all  the  southern  Senators 
were  to  unite,  which  they  have  never 
done  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  make  every  effort  to  sustain 
a  filibuster,  they  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  honor- 
able body  only  2  years.  The  only  filibus- 
ters I  have  seen  in  the  Senate  were  con- 
ducted by  Senators  who  said  they  were 
opposed  to  filibusters.  Undoubtedly  the 
Senator  has  noticed  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  there  is  no  validity  in  the 
premise  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
must  be  changed  on  this  point  in  order 
to  prevent  the  22.45  percent  of  southern 
Senators  from  thwarting  the  will  of  the 
other  77.55  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  thinking  is  wholly 
fallacious;  and  I  might  add,  as  the  Sen- 
ator so  well  knows,  that  if  we  were  to 
establish  a  policy  of  voting  every  2  years 
that  the  Senate  had  no  rules  whatever, 
even  though  such  rules  have  been  in  ef- 
fect since  1789,  a  period  of  169  years,  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  every  Senate 
since  that  time,  including  among  the 
membership  such  men  as  John  C.  Cal- 
houn and  other  able  Members  who  have 
served  from  1789  to  date,  and  even 
though  such  rules  have  been  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  being  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, this  body  would  suddenly  become  a 
mob  of  98  men. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
has.  to  my  knowledge,  made  a  very  pro- 
found study  of  this  entire  question,  and 
also  the  history  relating  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  endeavored  to 
do  so  in  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  The 
subcommittee  held  hearings  for  several 
weeks  during  the  85th  Congress.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-four  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee,  either 
in  person  or  by  way  of  statements. 
Representatives  of  such  organizations  as 
the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign    Wars,    the    Daughters    of    the 


American  Revolution,  and  many  other 
organizations  testified  In  favor  of  the 
rules  of  the  United  States  Senate  as 
written. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
myself  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  mountain  has  been  in  labor  and 
has  brought  forth  one  nonsensical 
mouse,  namely,  the  absolutely  invalid 
premise  that  22.45  percent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate,  consisting  of  Sen- 
ators from  Southern  States,  can  thwart 
the  will  of  the  other  77.55  percent.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  if  he  has 
noticed  a  great  amount  of  argument  in 
editorials  and  heard  arguments  over  the 
radio,  to  the  elfect  that  the  reason  some 
drastic  change;  in  the  Senate  rules  is 
needed  is  that  rule  XXII  has  been  used 
either  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  They  go  even  further 
with  the  proposal  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  They  ththk  they 
have  apprehended  a  mouse  in  the  barn, 
and  they  believe  that  the  way  to  eradi- 
cate the  mouse  is  to  burn  down  the  barn. 
Mr.  ERVIN  Exactly.  Has  not  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  learned,  as  a  result 
of  his  study  of  this  subject,  that  since 
1850  there  have  been  approximately  45 
or  50  filibusters  in  the  Senate,  excluding 
from  consideration  filibusters  which 
were  conducted  by  Senators  who  said 
they  were  opposed  to  filibusters,  and  who 
were  merely  engaging  in  unlimited  edu- 
cational debate? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  we  were  to  add  the 
filibusters  conducted  under  the  name  of 
educational  debate,  by  Senators  who 
denied  that  they  were  engaged  in  fili- 
bustering, there  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  100  filibusters  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  filibu-sters  have  represented 
every  area  of  the  United  States,  and 
every  type  of  thought,  including  that  of 
those  who  usually  style  themselves  as 
liberals. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  first  time  I  ever 
learned  anything  about  filibusters  was 
when  I  was  12  years  of  age.  I  was 
brought  to  the  Senate  gallery  by  my 
father.  The  elder  Bob  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin,  was  conducting  a  filibuster. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  liberals  the 
country  ever  had,  in  the  good,  old-fash- 
ioned sense  of  the  term  "liberal."  That 
was  back  in  the  days  when  liberals  did 
not  seek  to  make  everyone  conform  to 
their  ideas.  He  was  a  true  liberal.  He 
was  not  illiberal. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  His  idea  was  to 
protect  the  people  from  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  making  the  people  the 
creatures  of  goverrunent. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  said  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  said  that  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  anything  about  filibusters 
was  when  I  was  12  years  of  age.  I  was 
brought .  to  the  Senate  gallery  by  my 
father.     I  heard  my  first  filibuster.     It 


was  being  conducted  by  the  elder  Sena- 
tor Robert  M.  La  Follette,  one  of  the 
greatest  true  liberals  ever  to  grace  the 
North  American  continent. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  Record  does 
not  show  that  there  have  been  only 
seven  filibusters  against  so-called  civil 
rights  bills? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  ask  the  Senator  if  the . 
Record  does  not  show  that  four  of  those 
filibusters    occurred    in    the    following 
years:  1942.  1944.  1946,  and  1947? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  were  filibusters 
against  a  proposal  to  abolish,  by  Federal 
statute,  laws  of  States  imposing  poll 
taxes  as  a  prerequisite  to  registration 
and  voting. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  If  each  of  those 
four  filibusters  was  not  conducted  within 
a  period  of  11  years  after  flie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  handed 
down  the  decision — still  In  effect — in  the 
case  of  Breedlove  against  Suttles.  re- 
ported in  302  U.S.  267,  under  which 
decision  each  of  the  four  bills  which  were 
filibustered  against  would  have  been  held 
to  be  unconstitutional  if  they  had  been 
enacted  into  law? 

Mr.  TALMADGR  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  leaves  three  fili- 
busters, besides  filibusters  against  the 
unconstitutional  proposal  relating  to  civil 
rights.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  As  the  Senator  will  recall,  dur- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States  a  so- 
called  filibuster  saved  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  itself,  which  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  was  at  a  time  when 
southerners  were  not  in -the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  if  history  does  not  show  that  two 
other  filibusters  were  conducted  against 
civil  rights  bills,  one  being  conducted  in 
1922  and  another  in  1938,  against  so- 
called  antilynching  laws. 

Mr.  TALMAEKjE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EPVTN.  Those  filibusters  were 
conducted  against  antilynching  laws  at 
a  time  when  lynching  had  become  prob- 
ably the  most  infrequently  committed 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  a.sk  the  Senator  if  the 
other  filibuster  against  so-called  civil 
rights  bills  was  not  conducted  against 
the  FEPC  bill,  which  proposed,  in  effect, 
to  say  to  the  people  that  those  who  put 
up  their  hard-earned  money  to  conduct 
a  business  should  not  have  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  whom  they 
should  hire,  promote,  or  discharge,  but 
that  that  power  should  be  exercised  by 
some  politician  who  did  not  know  any- 
thing whatever  about  the  business  which 
was  being  conducted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely right. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  said  before,  the  fact 
is  that  the  mountains  have  labored  and 
have  brought  forth  two  mice.  The  first 
is  that  22  southern  Senators  can  work 
their  will  on  the  other  76  Members  of 
the  Senate;  the  other  is  that  filibusters 
have  been  conducted  against  civil  rights 
bills  almost  exclusively. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  During  the  85th 
Congress  a  civil  rights  bill  was  passed 
without  resort  to  cloture,  although  most 
■ot  the  southern  Senators  were  opposed 
to  the  biU. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
history  of  the  use  of  the  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  shows  that  the  right  to  fiUbuster 
has  been  exercised  in  80  percent  of  the 
cases  by  Senators  who  come  from  abcve 
the  Mason-Dixon  line,  and  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  that  80  percent  the 
filibusters  were  conducted  by  Senators 
who  are  liberals  and  who  insisted  on  the 
right  of  having  a  i«asonable  amount  of 
debate  guaranteed  to  them  as  the  only 
method  by  which  minorities,  especially 
liberal  minorities,  could  exercise  their 
functions  as  U.S  8<'nators? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mi-.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Peiuisylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Georgia.  Speakinj;  only  for  myself,  I 
should  like  to  assoc-iate  myself  with  the 
comment  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  fnim  North  Carolina. 
I  too  agree  that  civil  rights  legislation  is 
not  the  only  impoilant  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  changing  of  rule  XXII. 
To  my  mind  there  are  other  i&sues  which 
require  an  amendment  of  that  rule. 
They  involve  such  measures  as  mutual 
security,  foreign  policy,  trade  policy,  ur- 
ban renewal,  slum  clearance,  highway 
programs — all  th66<;  programs  for  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  various  other  members  of  the  party 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
I  are  proud  to  belong  are  eager  to  see 
written  on  the  statute  books  by  the  86th 
Congress. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  quite  right  »  hen  he  says  that  this 
issue  should  not  be.  and  must  not  be,  an 
issue  of  civil  rights.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  Senate  will  modernize  its 
procedures  so  as  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  modern  world.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  wiU  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  bills 
relating  to  every  subject  he  has  enumer- 
ated were  passed  bj  the  last  several  Con- 
gresses without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
anyone  to  filibuster  against  any  of  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
not  agree  on  this  point — and  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  the  last  word  in  the  discus- 
sion, because  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  the  floor — but  to  my  way  of  thinking 
the  threat  of  the  filibuster  has  hung  over 
the  passage  of  legislation  In  all  the  cate- 
gories of  legislation  to  which  he  has 
referred,  much  of  which  was  not  passed 
and  much  of  which  when  passed  was 
passed  in  forms,  to  my  way  of  thinking 
at  least,  not  so  effective  as  might  other- 


wise have  been,  had  majority  rule  pre- 
vailed. 

Mr.  TALMADGEL  I  recaU  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  past  2  years,  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  filibuster  or 
attempt  to  filibuster  in  any  way  against 
any  piece  of  legislation  enumerated  by 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  legislation  might  not  have 
been  passed  in  the  form  I  had  desired  or 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had 
desired,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  all  candor  I  would 
have  to  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Georgia  that  one  cannot  put  his  finger 
on  a  specific  piece  of  legislation  passed 
since  he  and  I  have  been  Members  of  the 
Senate  when  an  active,  open  filibuster 
prevented  a  bill  from  being  passed.  The 
point  is  that  the  threat  of  the  filibuster 
is  constantly  present  in  the  mind  of 
every  Member  of  every  committee  as  leg- 
Islaticn  Is  being  consldei-ed,  and  in  my 
humble  judgment — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  will  not 
agree  on  this  point — It  is  that  threat 
which  is  making  it  dif^cult  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  modernize  its  procedure.-?. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  di-sagree  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  have  heard  of  no  intimation 
of  any  threat  of  any  filibuster  on  the  part 
of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  any  piece  of  legislation  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
enumeratrd. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  me  that  this  is 
what  the  Senator  frc-n  Pennsylvania, 
in  substance,  has  said?  "While  I  do 
not  have  any  evidence  to  prove  my  case, 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  case  exists." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  believe  that 
might  be  a  correct  .<:ummary  of  the  alle- 
gation which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  that  since 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
brought  my  name  into  the  discussion, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  yield 
briefly  to  me  once  more. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  North  Carolina  that 
every  now  and  then  even  in  the  Senate 
we  must  sometimes  indulge  in  the  prac- 
tice of  amateur  psychiatry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  obtained  the  floor, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  r.»akota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  briefly  to  me  so  that  I  may 
ask  that  a  motion  I  intend  to  make  may 
be  read  at  the  desk? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  tiiat  that  may  be  done  without 
my  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  notice  of  motion 
to  amend  a  rule  of  the  Senate.  A  copy 
of  it  is  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  read  the  notice  of  mo- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Notice  or  Motion  To  Amend  thx  Rttles 

In  accordance  with  the  provlslona  of  rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  It  la  my 
Intention  hereafter  to  submit  a  resolution 
proposing  to  amend  rule  XIX,  relating  to  de- 
bate, by  inserting  after  paragraph  No.  1  of 
the  said  rule  the  new  para^aph,  No.  2,  as 
follows: 

"2.  At  any  time  during  the  oonstda^tion 
of  a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  offer 
a  motion  that  the  Senate  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  amendments,  which  motion 
shall  be  privileged  and  decided  with  not  more 
than  1  hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  opponents  and  proponents. 

"If  such  a  motion  shall  be  determined  In 
'the  affirmative,  any  amendment  thereaft«r 
proposed,  together  with  debate  thereon,  and 
all  debate  under  the  order  for  pending  busi- 
ness shcOl  be  required  to  be  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  Senate.  All  ques- 
tions of  relevancy  under  this  rule,  when 
raised.  Including  appeals,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

"Change  the  numbers  of  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  of  the  rule. 

"The  purpose  of  the  proposed  anwndment 
Ifi  to  provide  for  the  consideration  and  ger- 
maneness of  amendments,  together  with  de- 
bate thereon,  to  a  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  peiinitted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
the  purp>ose  of  offering  an  amendment, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll!,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchkl],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son! .  and  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  and  placed  on  the  desk 
of  all  Senators  tomorrow  and  lie  on  the 
table.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  may  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  in  the  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clakk.  for  himself  and  other  Senators  is 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  accordance  with  article 
1.  sec.  6  of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  "each  House  may  determine  the  Rules 
of  Its  proceedings"  this  body  proceed  now  to 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  adoption 
of   Rules  for   the  Senate  of  the  86th   Con- 


Sec.  2.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  86th  Congress  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  Stendlng  Rules,  other  than  rule  XXII, 
of  the  Senate  of  the  85th  Congress. 

Sbc.  3.  Consideration  of  the  form  of  rule 
XXn  for  the  Senate  of  the  83th  Congress 
shall  be  the  next  order  of  business  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
known  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  For  one 
thing,  according  to  the  Constitution,  cus- 
tom and  judicial  precedent,  the  Senate 
of  today  is  the  Senate  that  was  set  up 
by  the  Constitution. 

This  concept  of  a  continuing  Senate  is 
borne  out  by  the  writings  of  many 
authoritative  authors,  including  Hamil- 
ton, Madison,  and  Jay  in  the  Federalist 
papers.  In  many  of  the  Federalist 
papers,  we  see  a  marked  feeling  on  the 
part  of  those  persuasive  writers  that  the 
Senate  should  be  organized  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing factor  to  counterbalance  the  ever- 
changing  lower  House,  which  re-formed 
completely  every  2  years;  that  the  upper 
House  would  continue  to  exist  from  ses- 
sion to  session  despite  the  changes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  following  quotations  from  the 
Federalist  papers  have  especial  impor- 
tance in  this  regard : 

Those  who  can  best  estimate  the  value  of 
a  steady  administration  will  be  most  dis- 
posed to  prize  a  provision  which  connects 
the  official  existence  of  public  men  with  the 
appropriation  or  dl.'^appropriatlon  of  that 
body  (the  Senate)  which,  from  the  greater 
permanency  of  Its  own  composition  (as  com- 
pared with  the  Office  of  the  Presidency),  will 
in  all  probability  be  less  subject  to  incon- 
stancy than  any  other  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (No.  77,  pp.  476-477  ( . 

By  leaving  a  considerable  residue  of  the 
old  ones  (Senators)  in  place,  uniformity  and 
order,  as  well  as  a  constant  succes.slon  of 
official  information,  will  be  preserved  (No.  76, 
p. 402). 

According  to  most  of  the  recognized 
authorities  in  the  field  of  government, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  a  continuing  body. 
Former  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
wrote  in  his  "Senate  of  the  United 
States,"  page  11,  that — 

The  Senate  had  never  required  reorganiza- 
tion since  the  beginning  of  the  Government. 

According  to  William  F.  Willoughby, 
former  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Gov- 
ernment Research : 

It  (the  Senate]  •  •  •  meets  fully  organ- 
ized and  provided  with  rules  determining  Its 
method  of  procedure. 

Willoughby,  "Principles  of  Legislative 
Organization  Administration,"  page 
243: 
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•  •  • 


is  a  continuing  body. 


Haynes,  "Senate  of  the  United  States." 
page  341. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwin,  editor  of  the 
annotated  volume  of  the  Constitution 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
says: 

The  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body.  •  •  • 
Hence  its  rules  remain  in  force  from  Con- 
gress to  Congress  except  as  they  are  changed 
froiil  time  to  time,  whereas  those  of  the 
House  are  readopted  at  the  outset  of  each 
new  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  ErvinI  quoted  from  a  very  valuable 
book  which  is  a  part  of  the  material  in 
every  Senator's  desk  and  was  made  avail- 
able to  Senators  last  year.  It  is  entitled 
"Senate  Procedure"  and  was  written  by 
our  Parliamentarians.  Mr.  Chailes  L. 
Watkins  and  Mr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick. 
Reference  is  made  to  tills  question  in 
that  book.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  did  not  quote  one  statement, 
however,  which  I  think  should  be  quoted 
in  addition  to  what  he  said.  On  page 
545.  this  statement  is  made  by  our  two 
eminent  authorities: 

On  two  occasions  in  recent  years,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  two  Congres.ses,  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  con.sideration  of  the  adop- 
tion of  new  rules  were  tabled  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  under  the  old  rules  which  has 
been  the  practice  and  custom  of  the  entire 
history  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  rather  significant  that  our 
Parliamentarians  saw  fit  to  include  that 
statement  in  their  book,  "Senate  Pro- 
cedure," which  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  Senator  to  assist  him  in 
his  duties  in  the  Senate. 

Although  judicial  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  the  Senate  is  a  contin- 
uing body  is  rare,  there  is  an  important 
Supreme  Court  case  which  has  pro- 
nounced directly  on  this  question.  In 
McGrain  v.  Daugherty  (273  U.S.  135 
(1926) ) ,  the  Court  held  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  observation: 

(The  Senate)  is  a  continuing  body  whose 
Members  are  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years 
and  so  divided  into  classes  that  the  seats  of 
one-third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end  of 
each  Congress,  two-thirds  always  continuing 
into  the  next  Congress,  save  as  vacancies 
may  occur  through  death  or  resignation. 

The  highest  courts  of  two  States  rec- 
ognize the  rule  of  decision  in  the  Mc- 
Grain case:  Robertson  v.  State  ((Indi- 
ana, 1887),  79  N.E.  582),  and  Swing  v. 
Riley  ((California,  1939),  90  p.  2d  313). 

It  is  true  that  article  I,  section  5  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings." No  legislative  assembly  can  func- 
tion without  the  power  to  organize  its 
proceedings  according  to  its  lights. 

I  may  say  that  that  statement  applies 
not  only  to  any  legislative  body;  it  ap- 
plies to  any  organization  or  any  group 
of  persons  who  form  themselves  into  an 
organization.  We  all  know  that  usually 
the  first  thing  which  is  done  is  to  estab- 
lish rules;  or  if  the  organization  does 
not  write  its  own  rules,  it  adopts  an 
existing  system  of  rules  of  order.  Some 
times  the  organization  adopts  what  is 
known  as  a  constitution  and  bylaws.  It 
is  quite  significant,  I  think,  that  In  every 
instance  one  of  the  rules  adopted  is  a 


rule    setting    forth    the    procedure    by 
which  the  rules  may  be  amended. 

I  think  there  is  some  analogy  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
which,  after  all,  establishes  the  rules 
under  which  the  Federal  Government 
shall  operate.  It  is  quite  significant 
that  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Constitu- 
tion was  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  how  those  rules  might  be 
amended.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note 
that  two  ways  were  named;  and  in 
neither  way  was  it  to  be  done  by  a  simple 
majority.  More  than  a  simple  majority 
is  required  for  each  House  of  Congress 
to  propose  to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment.  More  than  a  simple  ma- 
jority is  required  for  the  States  to  ratify 
such  a  proposal.  Or  if  the  States  want 
to  initiate  action  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, more  than  a  simple  majority 
of  states  is  required  to  do  so. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  that 
kind  of  procedure,  either  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  under 
which  the  Federal  Ctovemment  operates, 
or  in  the  rules  of  any  other  legislative 
body,  organization,  or  group  who  form 
themselves  into  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  regular  business. 
But  the  United  States  Senate  is  not 
an  ordinary  legislative  body,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  It  must  function  accord- 
ing to  the  design  of  its  organization. 
This  design,  as  has  been  mentioned,  en- 
visaged the  Senate  as  a  body  that  was  to 
have  continuity,  that  would  "outlive"  the 
lower  House  and  furnish  stability  as  well 
as  deliberation  to  the  national  legisla- 
ture. Therefore,  the  rules  that  have 
b3en  adopted  by  the  Senate  are  passed 
along  to  succeeding  Senates,  and  they, 
of  course,  can  be  altered  only  in  con- 
formity with  the  procedures  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  those  rules  for  the 

purpose.  

Tlius,  those  who  support  rule  XXII, 
or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate,  do  not 
contend  that  the  Senate  lacks  power  to 
choose  its  own  rules,  but  that  it  must 
continue  to  fulfill  the  role  laid  out  for  it 
over  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half:  it 
must  preserve  its  link  with  previous 
Senates  by  adhering  to  custom,  practice, 
and  constitutional  dictates. 

The  customs  and  practices  of  the  Sen- 
ate also  bear  out  the  idea  of  a  continuing 
body.  The  Senate  does  not  formally 
adopt  new  rules  at  the  begiiming  of  a 
new  Congress.  It  proceeds  to  business 
without  the  necessitS'  of  doing  so — unlike 
the  House,  which  must  formally  adopt  a 
new  set  of  rules — for  the  reason  that  it 
is  not  really  a  different  entity  than  its 
predecessor.  Therefore,  it  ojaerates  un- 
der the  same  rules.  To  assert  that  the 
Senate  has  actually  been  tacitly  readopt- 
ing  previous  rules  by  acquiescence,  as  do 
opponents  of  rule  XXII.  is  to  ignore  the 
actual  practice  of  past  Senates  or  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  it  away  with  legal 
fictions. 

In  addition  to  these  customs,  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  appear  to  be 
predicated  upon  the  basic  concept  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  Ac- 
cording to  Senate  rule  25(2)  each  stand- 
ing committee  shall  continue  to  have  the 
power  to  act  until  their  successors  are 
appointed.    Section  134  of  the  Reorgani- 


zation Act  provides  that  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  re- 
cesses, and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  it  deems  advisable.  In  accord- 
ance with  its  well-established  customs, 
the  Senate  continues  in  operation  its 
various  committees  and  officers  without 
regard  to  vhe  expiration  of  a  particular 
Congress. 

The  executive  activities  of  the  Senate 
further  illustrate  its  nature  as  a  contin- 
uing body:  Treaties  submitted  by  the 
President  do  not  have  to  be  resubmitted 
at  the  next  term  of  Congress — they  re- 
main the  Senate's  business;  executive 
activities  may  be  conducted,  when  neces- 
sary, at  sF>ecial  sessions  called  by  the 
President,  according  to  the  Constitution 
article  11,  section  3;  were  the  Senate  not 
designed  as  a  continuing  body,  we  should 
hardly  find  the  Founding  Fathers  draft- 
ing such  a  provision. 

These  long -continued,  contemporane- 
ous and  practical  precedents,  necessarily 
predicated  upon  the  concept  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  continuing  body,  must  be  given 
great  weight.  A  congressional  instruc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  which  has  been 
followed  since  the  founding  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  entitled  to  great 
respect. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  whether  to  censure  the  late 
Senator  McCarthy,  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  the  report  of  the  committee 
headed  by  Senator  Watkins.  In  this  re- 
I>ort  was  incorporated  the  idea  that  the 
Senate  was  a  continuing  body.  It  was 
necessary  to  resolve  the  question  before 
the  vote  could  be  taken  due  to  parUa- 
mentary  technicalities.  In  voting  in 
favor  of  the  cen-sure,  the  Senators  so 
voting  were  also  placing  their  approval 
on  the  continuing  body  doctrine. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  decide  that  it 
must  adopt  new  rules  at  the  outset  of  a 
new  term,  it  might  well  be  that  parlia- 
mentary chaos  would  result.  Were  en- 
tirely new  rules  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  un- 
der which  set  of  rules  of  the  many  that 
exist  the  Senate  would  proceed.  Few,  if 
any,  Senators  have  had  a  voice  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  various  sets  of  prece- 
dents and  rules  that  are  to  be  chosen 
from.  As  each  new  rule  would  be  de- 
batable, an  intolerable  length  of  time 
might  well  elapse  before  the  Senate  could 
organize  itself. 

Often  one  hears  It  asserted  by  those 
opposed  to  rule  XXII  that,  somehow,  the 
notion  of  majority  rule  is  inherent  in 
the  democratic  system.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  The  Senate  itself  was  expressly 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  slowing  down 
the  process  of  lawmaking  so  that  calm 
and  due  deliberation  might  be  given  to 
measures  rushed  through  the  lower 
House,  even  though  a  majority  there 
might  be  in  favor  of  them. 

Majority  rule  is  valid  only  as  opposed 
to  minority  rule.  Outside  of  that  equa- 
tion, it  does  not  characterize  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  as  it  exists  in  this 
country. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  ap- 
proval of  treaties,  impeachment  trials 
ftnd  overriding  the  Presidential  vetoes  are 


examples  of  cases  wherein  more  than  a 
simple  majority  is  required. 

The  Senate  is  sometimes  compared 
with  the  upper  house  in  several  State 
legislatures,  which  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  contmuing  bodies,  and  which 
have  rather  liberal  cloture  rules.  This 
is  very  misleading.  The  Senate  can  in 
no  really  valid  way  be  compared  with  any 
other  legislative  body  in  the  country. 

It  is  unique.  As  pointed  out  above,  it 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  Federal-State 
relationship  upon  which  the  Union  was 
founded;  its  Members  represent  not 
small  segments  of  their  States,  arbitrar- 
ily chosen,  but  the  whole  State.  In  a 
very  real  sense  they  come  to  the  Na- 
tional Government  as  ambassadors  from 
their  respective  States,  and  not  as  rep- 
resentatives of  an  inferior  and  subservi- 
ent entity. 

A  State  legislature  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter.  It  was  not  created  under 
the  s(>ecial  conditions  that  attended  the 
birth  of  the  Republic.  It  has  its  own 
constitution  and  may  order  the  proce- 
dure in  its  own  Legislature  as  it  sees 
fit.  It  represents  only  the  people  of  that 
particular  State. 

The  Constitution  offers  further  proof 
that  the  framers  of  that  document 
thought  it  desirable  that  provision  be 
made  for  dilatory  tactics,  so  that  the 
majority  of  the  moment  might  not  over- 
ride a  minority.  Article  I,  section  5, 
provides  that,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth 
of  those  present,  the  years  and  nays  of 
any  vote  must  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

The  use  of  dilatory  tactics,  such  as 
the  filibuster,  has  not  by  any  means 
wrought  the  damage  claimed  by  the  op- 
ponents of  rule  XXII.  No  really  merito- 
rious bill,  sincerely  desired  by  a  majority, 
has  ever  been  defeated  permanently  by 
a  filibuster.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
unwise  measures  have  been  defeated  by 
this  method.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Senate,  without  majority  cloture, 
passes  a  larger  amount  of  bills  intro- 
duced in  that  body  than  does  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  has  a  strict 
limitation  of  debate. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  those  who 
would  force  the  Senate  to  adopt  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  usually 
have  in  mind  the  modification  or  change 
of  rule  XXII,  the  rule  that  permits  free 
and  extended  debate.  Thus  the  debate 
going  on  now  really  relates  to  this  pro- 
posed change. 

In  considering  the  vital  question  of 
changing  Senate  Rule  22.  one  should  also 
know  and  understand  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Senate. 

The  upper  House  of  the  National 
Legislature  is  not  just  another  assembly 
of  lawmakers.  It  is  a  very  special  or- 
ganization and  this  must  be  kept  in  mind 
whenever  the  expediencies  of  the  moment 
seem  to  necessitate  some  changes  in  its 
mode  of  operating. 

The  kind  of  body  that  the  Senate  is 
will  readily  be  understood  on  examina- 
tion of  the  basis  upon  which  the  Republic 
was  ,  founded  and  the  Constitution 
adopted.  In  order  to  induce  the  several 
States  to  cede  a  portion  of  their  sov- 
ereignty to  the  National  Government,  it 
was  necessary  to  insure  to  the  States 
that  the  portion  of  sovereignty  not  given 


up  would  be  protected,  and  that  all 
States,  regardless  of  their  size  and  popu- 
lation, would  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
Senate.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
purposes,  the  Senate  was  created,  com- 
ix)sed  of  two  Members  from  each  State, 
at  first  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures. 
The  Senate  was  originally  envisioned  as 
an  assemblage  of  ambassadors  from  the 
States,  in  part  at  least,  wherein  could  be 
heard  the  voices  of  those  representing 
the  States  as  States. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives speak  as  representatives  of 
special  districts  within  their  States  and 
for  the  interests  of  their  own  particular 
localities.  But  when  a  United  States 
Senator  stands  up  to  speak  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  speaks  not  for  an  arbitrarily 
marked-off  district  within  his  State,  but 
for  the  whole  State  and  all  Its  people. 
Whenever  he  addresses  the  Senate,  one 
is  necessarily  reminded  of  that  special 
relationship  existing  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States,  created  by 
the  Constitution  when  it  bestowed  cer- 
tain enumerated  powers  upon  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  reserved  the 
rest  to  the  States. 

This  necessary  delineation  of  r)ower 
was  clearly  and  specifically  sp)elled  out 
in  the  10th  amendment. 

Let  me  read  this  amendment.  Without 
it  the  Constitution  would  never  have 
been  ratified  by  several  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies,  nor  accepted  by  many 
within  those  Colonies  that  had  ratified  it 
prior  to  the  amendment's  adoption. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  each  of  us 
should  read  often  and  follow  implicitly. 

It  says: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  Senate  is  the  embodiment  and 
preserver  of  this  relationship  between 
the  State  goverrunent  and  the  National 
Government.  Diminish  it  to  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  body  of  elected  representa- 
tives and  the  federation  of  States  which 
makes  up  the  Union  will  turn  into  an- 
other power  state,  with  a  strong  and 
dominant  central  government  and  49 
provinces. 

Since  the  Senate  is  the  only  forum  in 
which  can  be  heard  the  voice  of  one 
chosen  by  the  people  of  a  State  to  repre- 
sent them,  it  is  essential  that  the  right 
of  such  a  one  to  be  heard  should  not  be 
trammeled,  confined,  and  ultimately 
choked  off  at  the  whim  of  a  group  which 
might  well  be  moveh  by  special  interests. 

Rule  XXII  may  well  be  viewed  as  a 
device  for  the  protection  of  the  minority 
against  the  dictation  of  the  majority  of 
the  momeirt.  This  rule,  insuring  the 
right  of  reasonably  unhampered  debate, 
exists  from  Congress  to  Congress — as 
will  be  shown  later — and  assures  to  all 
the  right  to  be  heard.  It  would  not  be 
abolished  to  fit  what  some  conceive  to  be 
the  Interests  of  the  moment.  It  Is  a 
wise  rule  embodying  a  fundamental 
prmciple  adhered  to  by  the  Senate  since 
the  formation  of  the  Republic.  It  pro- 
tects not  only  what  may  be  the  minority 
of  today,  but  also  what  may  well  become 
the  minority  of  tomorrow.    As  the  noted 
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columnist.  William  White,  pointed  out  a 
few  days  ago: 

The  ultimate  victims  of  halting  Senate 
debate  by  simple  majority  would  be  any  or 
every  minority  and  any  or  every  minority 
Interest  or  Issue,  given  a  favorable  atmos- 
phere for  the  majority. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  letters  from  many  parts  of  our  Na- 
tion outside  the  South  expressing  grave 
concern  over  both  the  argument  tliat  the 
Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body  and  the 
proposal  to  chan.'?:e  the  Senate  rule  of 
free  and  extended  debate. 

A  typical  letter  is  one  from  Wisconsin. 
Let  me  read  it  to  the  Senate: 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman;  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve what  we  read  In  the  papers  (and  I 
guess  most  of  us  do),  it  is  most  likely  the 
first  session  of  the  new  Congress  will  open 
with  a  fight  which  I  believe  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  us  all.  The  subject  of  which 
I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  Is  the  con- 
templated move  to  bring  about  a  changing 
of  the  Senate  rules.  This  disturbs  me  very 
much. 

It  Is  not  at  all  that  I  believe  in  the  status 
quD — far  be  that  from  true.  You  no  doubt 
are  more  familiar  with  the  motives  behind 
this  plan  than  I  am.  It  Is  my  belief  the 
motive  Is  precisely  one  which  the  current 
rule  on  filibusters  w.\s  dsviscd  to  make 
secure.  Tliis  is  the  protection  of  minority 
groups.  The  rc-c^nt  election  to  the  contrary. 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  provable  that  a  vart 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  country.  If 
they  were  brought  to  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  the  rule,  would  not  vole  for 
any  Individual  on  the  basis  of  supporting 
a  change. 

The  proponents  of  this  rule  change  are 
endeavoring  to  alter  the  bnsit  foundation  of 
our  democratic  form  of  government  under 
which  you  were  given  by  your  constituents 
so  great  a  rcsponclbllity.  It  seems  to  me 
the  stability  of  our  whole  Federal  system 
relies  heavily  on  the  Senate  maintaining  it- 
self as  a  continuing  body.  There  have  bocn 
wide  swings  In  political  thought  many  times 
during  our  history.  A  relatively  true  course 
has  been  maintained,  primarily  because  of 
the  steadying  Influence  of  the  Senate.  At 
this  precarious  time  In  woild  history,  to 
Jeopardize  the  one  Government  which  stands 
atK>ve  all  others  by  such  an  ex  jeditlous 
move  as  has  been  proposed  by  some,  seems 
to  me  traitorous  In  nature. 

I  am  making  this  appeal  to  you  to  stand 
firm,  not  because  the  company  for  which  I 
work  has  exten."!lve  industrial  Interests  In 
your  State,  but  because  I  as  an  ordinary 
Citizen  with  a  family  have  a  deep  concern 
that  I  discharge  my  responsibility  to  them. 
This  is  the  least  I  can  do. 
Sincerely. 


Rule  XXII  also  protects  the  Senate 
against  bein-?  turned  into  a  body  dom- 
inated by  the  machine  rule  of  a  few 
"bosses,"  who  could  then  direct  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  through  the 
party-caucus  method,  dispensing  favors 
and  patronage  to  the  faithful  Members. 

The  processes  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have 
purposely  been  made  slower  and  more 
deliberate  than  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  order  that  proposed  legislation 
can  be  thoroughly  examined  and  de- 
bated and  so  that  the  full  force  of  in- 
formed public  opinion  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  measures  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress. 

Inherent  In  the  idea  of  popular  repre- 
sentative government  is  the  belief  that 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 


ple should  remain  responsive  to  the  well- 
infoi-med  and  enlightened  will  of  the 
people.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  keep  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  real  touch  with  those  who 
chose  them,  but  to  a  very  real  extent 
this  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  Senate. 
In  that  body,  both  by  tradition  and  ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
the  Constitution,  a  great  measure  of  free 
debate  and  deliberation  exists.  This  en- 
ables the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  slow 
down  the  impetus  given  to  proposed  leg- 
islation by  the  headlong  procedures  of 
the  Houss.  and  hold  new  measures,  so 
to  .speak,  up  before  the  public  gaze. 

The  Senate  sits  in  a  sort  of  appellate 
capacity  with  respect  to  propo.sed  laws. 
It  is  its  duty  to  go  carefully  over  them, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  done  without 
amp'.o  freedom  of  debate.  Debate  is 
limited  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  may  be  quite  fitting  for  a  body 
with  such  a  broad  and  popular  basi.s  of 
membership  as  the  Hour  e  of  Represent- 
atives, but  it  hardly  suits  the  Senate. 
It  is  essential  that  one  place  be  left 
for  thorough-going  debate,  and  thi.i  is 
only  pos.jible  in  tlie  Senate. 

Anotlier  important  aspect  of  the  Sen- 
ates  function  is  its  force  as  a  check 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  this  purpo.se  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  Senate  be  permitted 
complete  freedom  to  express  itself; 
otherwise,  it  would  fall  submissive  on 
many  occasions  to  presidential  and 
party  autocracy,  thus  vitiating  tlie  idea 
of  the  separation  of  powcis  so  essential 
to  our  system  of  Government. 

No  doubt  many  Senators,  if  not  all, 
have  read  the  most  excellent  statement 
in  letter  form  made  by  the  distinsuished 
Sanator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Lancer  1  about  a  month  or  so  ago  on 
the  question  of  rule  change. 

It  is  well  to  repeat  his  statement  here. 
He  said: 

I  have  been  advised  that  another  effort 
will  ba  made  to  change  rule  XXII  when  the 
8Gth  Congress  convenes. 

After  18  years  exnerlence  Jn  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
limiting  debate  In  the  Senate,  the  one  place 
left  in  this  world  for  free  and  untrampled 
dlscufslon.  My  views  upon  thin  have  been 
stated  so  often  on  the  Senate  floor  that  It 
Is  not  neceGsary  for  me  to  fully  restate  them 
here. 

Dont  you  think  It  mighty  strange  when 
oldtimers  like  Bob  La  FolKite  and  Charles 
McNary  and  men  of  their  fine  type  totally 
rejected  the  limitation  of  debate  that  some 
Senators  on  the  pretext  of  passing  some  civil 
rights  bill,  are  going  to  give  those  opposed 
to  libsral  leglflatlon  the  chance  to  wreck 
the  passage  of  liberal  bills.  As  Senator  Mc- 
Nary so  well  stated,  "A  good  bill  never  has 
been  killed  by  a  filibuster,  but  many^a  bad 
bill  has  been  prevented  from  becoming  a 
law  by  a  few  fighting  liberals." 

To  go  back  even  further  Into  the  history  of 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate,  I  quote 
Senator  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  who,  In  1891, 
states  as  follows:  "So  I  assert  with  absolute 
confidence  that  from  the  26th  day  of  March 
1806.  there  has  been  no  proposition  to  limit 
general  debate  In  the  Senate  that  has  not 
been  rebuked  as  an  attack  upon  free  speech 
and  upon  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
people  and  dangerous  to  well-considered 
legislation  as  well  as  to  civil  liberty.  They 
have  been,  as  they  ought  to  have  b««n.  In- 
variably defeated." 


It  is  Interesting  to  note  from  Senator 
Harris'  quotation  that  unlimited  debate  U 
most  necessary  to  protect  our  civil  liberty, 
whereas  today  the  proponents  of  the  change 
of  rule  XXII  would  destroy  that  protection 
to  civil  liberties  Just  because  they  feel  that 
a  civil  rights  bill  cannot  pass  under  exist- 
ing rule  XXII. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  I  said  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  March  11,  1949.  In  discuss- 
ing rule  XXII  when  I  stated,  "I  wish  to  say 
that  durlnc;  the  8  years  I  have  been  here.  I 
have  voted  fur  every  bill,  without  exception, 
calling  fur  the  establishment  of  civil  rights 
In  this  country.  So.  today,  I  wish  to  make 
It  very  plain  that  I  vote  to  override  the 
decision  of  the  Vice  President,  I  am  still  a 
firm.  fi7ht!!'.g  frler.d  of  civil  rights — Just  as 
strong  a  friend  of  civil  rights  as  I  ever  was: 
and  If  the  D.^mocrats  will  begin  tomorrow  or 
Monday  with  a  really  serious  effort  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Truman's  civil  rights  program,  I  as- 
sure my  friend  the  dlsilngulehcd  majority 
loader  |  Mr  Lucas  |  that  he  wl'.l  find  me  voting 
with  him  every  single  t'me.  I  hope  the 
Democratic  Party  will  do  that.  I  hope  th?y 
b"gin  on  it  right  away,  and  never  quit  until 
they  secure  the  enactment  of  that  civil  rights 
pi-wgram.  I  think  they  will  receive  a  great 
dL'al  of  supp.jrt  from  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle." 

I  boUeve  that  we.  the  members  of  the 
Son  ite  c:in  best  understand  the  great  need  to 
have  complete  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
if  we  would  study  the  rpecches  of  our  pred- 
ecessors In  office.  For  example,  read  t"»e 
.-speech  of  Senator  La  Fjllette  of  March  8. 
1917,  beginning  on  page  40  in  the  CoNcii«»- 
sioN.'.L  Rf'-ord  In  which  he  also  quotes  from 
Kcnator  George  Gray  (Delaware);  Senator 
John  Colt  Spooner  (Wisconsin);  Senator 
H^^nry  Moore  Teller  (Colorado)  who  spoke  on 
this  subject  on  the  22d  of  January  1801. 
Speeches  by  other  distinguished  Senators,  cnn 
hi  found  In  volume  116  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  51st  Congress.  2d  session. 
beginning  on  page  1670  and  running  through 
pa'Tes  1740.  where,  In  1841,  many  distln- 
gu;:  hed  Senators  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  expressed  the  great  need  for  un- 
limited debate. 

In  closing,  I  regret  to  see  such  fine  men 
as  the  proponents  for  a  change  of  Senate 
ru'e  XXII  deceiving  themselves  In  doing 
something,  which  If  they  succeed,  I  believe 
they  will  live  to  regret. 

Critics  of  so-called  filibusters  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  say  that  extended  debate 
is  a  violation  of  majority  rule. 

Actually  the  present  Senate  rule  does 
not  provide  an  opportunity  to  set  up  an 
ab.solute  barrier  against  action.  The 
rule  is  that  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
full  membership  of  the  Senate  is  neces- 
sary to  'shut  off  debate.  But  two-thirds 
can  do  so. 

The  idea  Is  that  it  should  be  hard  to 
shut  off  debate.  That  is  a  good  idea. 
There  are  other  provisions  in  our  govern- 
mental structure  which  make  it  hard  to 
take  certain  action,  such  as  amending 
the  Constitution. 

Protection  of  the  Individual  and  of 
minorities  is  an  tmderlying  purpose  in 
certain  basic  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Making  such  provisions  is  essen- 
tial to  a  genuinely  free  system. 

The  Senate  rule  as  to  shutting  off  de- 
bate does  make  it  harder  at  times  for  a 
majority  to  act.  But  it  also  can  protect 
a  minority. 

Broad  freedom  of  discussion,  like  other 
freedoms,  does  involve  risks.  But  they 
are  risks  essential  to  true  liberty. 


Perhaps  It  would  be  helpful  to  review 
briefly  how  the  present  Senate  rule 
XXn  came  into  being.  

The  present  Senate  rule  XXU  took  its 
form  in  February  1949,  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  81st  Congress,  and  reads 
as  follows : 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate, except  subsection  3  of  rule  XXII,  at  any 
time  a  motion  signed  by  IG  Senators 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. Is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to 
the  Senate,  and  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but  1, 
he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate 
and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll, 
and.  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum 
is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  with- 
out debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  the  question:  Is  it  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  debate  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close? 

2.  And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  In  all  more  than  1  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions 
affecting  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time 
of  each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by 
unanimous  consent,  no  amendment  shall  be 
in  order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate 
to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been  pre- 
.sented  and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dila- 
tory motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or 
amendment  not  germane  shall  be  In  order. 
Points  of  order.  Including  questions  of  rele- 
vancy, and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock  and  of  subsection  2  of 
this  rule)  shall  not  apply  to  any  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  motion, 
resolution,  or  proposal  to  change  any  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

When  the  first  Senate  convened  in 
1789,  a  rule  was  adopted  providing  that, 
when  a  question  was  before  the  Senate, 
no  motion  shall  be  received  unless  for 
an  amendment,  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, or  for  postt>oning  the  main  ques- 
tion, or  to  commit,  or  to  adjourn.  In 
1806  the  rules  were  modified  and  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  question  was 
omitted;  no  other  cloture  provisions 
were  made. 

In  1807,  debate  on  an  amendment  at 
the  third  reading  of  a  bill  was  forbidden 
and  from  this  time  until  1846  there  were 
no  further  limitations  on  debate  in  the 
Senate.  In  that  year  a  species  of  clo- 
ture came  in  known  as  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  a  device  for  limiting 
debate  and  expediting  the  passage  of 
legislation.  Ehiring  the  Civil  War  debate 
in  secret  session  on  matters  relating  to 
the  war  was  limited  by  rule  to  5  minutes 
by  any  Member  and  was  confined  to  the 
subject. 

In  1868  the  Senate  adopted  a  rule 
providing  that  motions  to  take  up  or 
proceed    to    the    consideration    of    any 


question  should  be  determined  without 
debate. 

In  1870  the  Senate  adopted  the 
Anthony  rule  limiting  debate  on  the  call 
of  the  calendar  to  one  5 -minute  speech 
per  Senator  on  any  question.  The 
Antliony  rule  was  made  a  standing  rule 
in  1880— rule  VIII.  During  the  1870's 
Senate  debate  on  appropriations  bills 
was  limited  by  the  5 -minute  rule. 

In  1881  the  Senate  agreed,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session,  to  limit  to  15 
minutes  debate  on  a  motion  to  consider 
a  bill  or  resolution,  no  Senator  to  speak 
more  than  once,  or  for  longer  than  5 
minutes. 

In  1884  the  Senate  amended  its  rules, 
so  as  to  provide  that  ail  motions,  made 
before  2  o'clock,  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  matter  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  debate — rule  VIII.  In 
the  same  year  the  Senate  amended  its 
10th  rule,  so  as  to  provide  that  all  mo- 
tions to  change  the  order  of  precedence 
on  special  orders,  or  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  business,  should 
l>e  decided  without  debate.  Also  in 
that  year  the  Senate  provided  by  rule 
that  motions  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  President  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  determined 
without  debate — i-ule  VII. 

In  1908  it  was  decided  that  Senators 
could,  by  enforcement  of  the  rules,  be 
restrained  from  speaking  on  the  same 
subject  more  than  twice  in  the  same 
legislative  day. 

The  next  important  change  in  the  Sen- 
ate rules  came  in  March  1917.  when  Sen- 
ator Walsh's  amendment  of  rule  XXII 
was  adopted.  This  permitted  debate  to 
be  brought  to  a  close  by  the  aflBrmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting,  assuming  a  quorum.  In 
February  1949, during  an  attempt  further 
to  lil)eralize  this  rule,  the  requirement 
was  added,  by  the  Wherry-Hayden 
amendment,  that  the  two-thirds  vote 
must  be  made  up  out  of  the  Senate  as 
constitutionally  organized,  not  just  those 
present.  Since  then,  a  vote  of  64  Sena- 
tors has  been  required  for  debate  to  be 
ended.  With  the  coming  of  2  Senators 
from  Alaska  the  number  now  required 
is  66. 

The  question  before  us  now  is  basic: 
Is  the  Senate  a  continuing  body?  All 
the  decisions,  precedents,  and  practices 
over  the  years  have  been  to  the  effect 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 

Believing  that.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Anderson  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Rule  22," 
which  was  published  yesterday  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Rule  XXII 

The  most  Important  Issue  which  will  have 
to  be  faced  at  the  outset  of  the  86th  Congress, 
opening  today.  Is  concerned  with  the  fate  of 
something  known  as  Senate  rule  XXII — the 
so-called  filibuster  rule. 

At  stake  are  two  sections  of  this  rule. 
One,  on  the  theory  that  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body,  provides  that  Its  rules  carry 
over  from  one  Congress  to  the  next,  and  that 


debate  on  a  proposal  to  change  the  rules 
cannot  be  limited.  The  other  section  pro- 
vides that  debate  on  any  proposal  except  a 
rules  change  can  be  limited  only  If  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  vote  for  such 
action. 

Thus,  at  the  outset,  the  liberal  Senators 
are  faced  with  two  problems.  Unless  there 
Is  some  kind  of  compromise,  they  must  wear 
out  a  filibuster  against  a  proposal  to  change 
Rule  22.  or  they  must  find  some  hitherto 
undiscovered  parliamentary  device  for  get- 
ting around  it.  Then,  assuming  that  the 
unlimited  debate  phase  of  the  rule  is 
changed,  they  must  persuade  the  Senate  to 
adopt  a  modified  cloture,  or  debate  limita- 
tion, rule. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  choice  probably 
will  come  down  to  a  decision  between  the 
positions  taken  by  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Senator  Paul  Douglas  oI  Illi- 
nois. Senator  Johnson  favors  a  change  by 
which  cloture  could  be  invoked  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  actually  present  and 
voting.  The  Douglas  proposal,  In  the  last 
analysis,  would  permit  cloture  by  a  simple 
majority  vote.  As  between  the  two,  we  think 
Senator  Johnson's  plan  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred. 

The  Senators  who  support  the  Douglas 
plan  say  that  they  are  doing  so  In  the  inter- 
ests of  securing  "civil  rights."  No  doubt  they 
are  sincere.  But  there  are  at  least  two  good 
reasons  for  looking  with  grave  misgiving  on 
their  approach. 

One  Is  that  this  "majority  rule"  formula  is 
a  two-edged  sword.  Today  it  may  cut 
through  procedural  obstructions  to  what  a 
"liberal"  majority  thinks  of  as  desirable  civil 
rights  laws — laws  designed  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  minority  groups.  But  rule  by  a  majority 
of  one  can  be,  and  often  has  been,  an  Instru- 
ment of  oppression.  Furthermore,  the  po- 
lltlcal  coloration  of  maJont;les  Is  subject  to 
change.  If  in  the  future  the  reactionaries 
should  get  control  of  the  Senate,  we  suspect 
that  the  "liberal"  Senators,  and  the  minority 
population  groups,  would  take  a  very  dim 
view  of  simple  majority  rule. 

The  second  and  perhaps  more  important 
reason  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
Immediate  objectives  of  the  rule  changers. 
They  believe  and  they  probably  are  right 
that,  given  simple  majority  rule,  they  can 
pass  much  tougher  legislation  directed 
against  resistance  in  the  South  to  integra- 
tion and  other  civil  rights  measures.  For 
our  part,  we  doubt  that  such  tough  legisla- 
tion would  be  wise  or  desirable.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  pass  tough  laws  which  may  have  a 
vote-getting  appeal  outside  the  South.  It 
is  something  else  to  enforce  those  laws  with- 
out violent  upheavals  which,  in  the  long 
run,  could  do  much  harm  to  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  a  civil  rights  program. 

It  may  be  undemocratic,  un-American,  or 
what  have  you,  to  argue,  in  today's  circum- 
stances, against  "majority  rule."  Neverthe- 
less we  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  let 
Itself  be  stampeded  or  pressured  into  ac- 
cepting a  simple  majority  limitation  on  de- 
bate— a  change  which  could  plague  this 
country  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  speech  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  rule  XIX,  and  then  I  wish 
to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiiT- 

Paragraph  1  of  rule  XIX  reads  as 
follows : 

1.  When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak,  he 
shall  rise  and  address  the  Presiding  Officer, 
and  shall  not  proceed  until  he  is  recognized, 
and  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  recognize  the 
Senator  who  shall  first  address  him.  No 
Senator  shall  Interrupt  another  Senator  In 
debate  without  his  consent,  and  to  obtain 
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such  consent  he  shall  first  address  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  and  no  Senator  shall  speak 
more  than  twice  upon  any  one  question  In 
debate  on  the  same  day  without  leave  of  the 
Senate,  which  shall  be  determined  without 
debate. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Am  I  correct  in  my  assumption 
that  this  Is  my  first  speech  on  the  issue 
now  before  the  Senate,  under  rule  XIX? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oee  in  the  chair).  The  pending  ques- 
tion is  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico;  and  this  is  the  first  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  that  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  ruling  because  in  the  very  introduc- 
tion of  this  speech  I  wish  to  make  clear 
the  purposes  of  the  speech;  and  it  has 
more  than  one  purpose. 

The  first  purpose  is  to  speak  to  this 
Record  in  regard  to  the  overall  subject  of 
modifying  the  rules  of  the  Senate  so 
that  rule  by  the  minority— now  per- 
mitted under  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate — 
will  come  to  an  end. 

As  I  have  said  to  my  liberal  friends  in 
the  Senate,  in  a  series  of  conferences  in 
recent  days,  I  do  not  think  this  issue  is 
as  separable  as  the  procedures  attempted 
thus  far  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate  this 
year  would  seem  to  indicate.  In  those 
conferences  with  liberal  Senators.  I  have 
taken  the  position,  that  first  in  this  de- 
bate we  ought  to  make  an  overall  record, 
particularly  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  new 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  country,  as  to 
the  pros  and  cons  on  the  compilation  of 
Issues  that  are  involved.  In  those  con- 
ferences with  my  liberal  friends  in  the 
Senate,  it  has  been  my  position  that  we 
should  not  be  voting  on  the  Anderson 
motion  or  the  Jchnson  resolution  or  the 
proposal  of  the  Senators  from  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
until  there  has  first  been  presented  for 
this  Record  a  body  of  discussion  and 
argument  on  the  many  facets  of  the 
overall  subject.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  im- 
portant that  I  make  that  statement  at 
least  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate,  so  they  will  better 
understand  the  procedure  which  I  am 
following  tonight  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  I  sought 
to  participate  in  discussing  this  overall 
issue.  I  was  on  my  feet  several  times 
for  that  purpose.  In  fact,  I  was  on  my 
feet,  seeking  the  floor  in  my  own  right, 
when  the  majority  leader  moved  that 
the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  President,  the  comment  I  now 
make  is  not  in  any  way  meant  as  a  per- 
sonal reflection  on  the  majority  leader 
or  on  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  very  impersonal  comment;  but  it 
goes  to  the  same  basic,  procedural  safe- 
guards in  the  Senate  accruing  to  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  all  Senators 
that,  so  long  as  I  sit  in  the  Senate,  I  am 
going  to  seek  to  protect:  and  it  matters 
not  to  me  who  may  be  the  majority 
leader  at  any  jtime  or  what  party  he 
may  represent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  so  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  the  procedural 
rights  of  all  Members  of  this  body,  in- 
cluding the  rights  of  minority  Members, 
r.iuit  be  protected  at  all  times,  that  I 


have  no  Intention  of  following  any  ma- 
jority leader  at  any  time  on  any  pro- 
posal which  in  my  judgment  trans- 
gresses upon  those  rights. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when,  on  yesterday, 
while  the  majority  leader  was  holding 
the  floor  in  his  own  right  after  having 
made  his  speech  on  the  issue  pending 
before  the  Senate,  we  were  confronted 
with  a  motion  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 
I  immediately  asked  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  because  I  thought  it  important  to 
make  a  record  vote  on  that  matter. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
parliamentary  right  of  the  majority 
leader  to  make  his  motion  to  adjourn. 
But  making  the  motion  to  adjourn  did 
not.  Mr.  President,  protect  what  I  al- 
ways thought  was  the  proposal  of  those 
holding  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  merits  of  the  general 
legislative  issue  before  the  Senate — that 
they  believed  in  full  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

And  so  I  took  the  position.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  least  the  motion  to  adjourn 
should  not  have  been  made  until  the 
majority  leader  had  yielded  the  floor 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  other  Sena- 
tors to  si^ak  in  their  own  right  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue.  What  it  involved 
in  effect,  Mr.  President,  was  an  imposi- 
tion of  cloture  upon  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  wanted  to  proceed  yesterday 
to  discuss  the  issue  on  its  merits. 

Oh,  I  know  it  can  be  said  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  voted  to  adjourn. 
Of  course,  they  did.  But  there  is  a  lot  of 
difference  between  what  a  paper  record 
will  show  and  what  those  of  us  who 
have  been  in  the  Senate  for  many  years 
know  happens  to  be  the  real  desire  of 
many  Members  of  the  Senate. 

And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
opinion,  based  uF>on  what  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  said  to  me  yesterday  and 
again  today,  that  what  the  vote  really 
represented,  more  than  anything  else, 
was  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to 
support  the  leadership  of  the  majority 
leader  on  a  procedural  matter  on  that 
date — not  that  individuals  thought  on 
the  merits  we  ought  to  shut  off  debate  by 
this  form  of  cloture. 

It  always  pains  me  when  I  cannot  sup- 
port my  majority  leader  on  a  procedural 
matter.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  al- 
ways oppose  the  kind  of  procedure  that 
the  majority  leader  followed  yesterday, 
because  I  believe  after  one  Senator  has 
had  his  say  on  the  merits  of  an  issue, 
those  on  the  other  side  of  that  issue 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity.  Imme- 
diately thereafter,  to  present  their  case 
on  the  merits. 

This  Is  a  great  educational  body. 
What  is  said  in  this  body.  Mr.  President, 
has  a  great  effect  on  American  public 
opinions.  The  American  people  were 
entitled  yesterday  to  our  answers  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  majority  leader; 
but  the  exercise  of  his  great  prestige  and 
influence  in  the  Senate  as  majority 
leader,  by  a  motion  to  adjourn,  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  us  off  from  that  oppor- 
tunity of  full  debate.  I  made  very  clear 
to  the  majority  leader  I  did  not  like  it, 
as  did  somt-  others  in  the  Senate  yester- 
day. 

The  procedure  followed  today,  Mr. 
President,  was  also  procedure  that  I  do 


not  Intend  to  support,  so  long  as  I  am 
in  the  Senate. 

There  was  a  series  of  conferences  this 
morning  by  some  Senators,  and  it  was 
reported  that  out  of  those  conferences 
came  an  understanding  by  those  In  at- 
tendance at  the  conferences  that  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  would  be  made 
by  the  majority  leader  some  time  this 
afternoon,  and  vote*  on  some  time  be- 
tween 4  and  6  p.m.— thus,  It  was  said, 
making  it  possible  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  social  engagements  to- 
nieiit  to  arrange  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  those  engagements. 

Well,  as  I  have  already  explained  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  anybody 
who  entered  into  that  understanding 
did  not  enter  Into  it  on  my  behalf  or  on 
behalf  of  other  Senators  who  have  come 
to  me  and  made  clear  to  me  that  they 
share  exactly  the  position  I  have  taken 
on  this  procedural  matter. 

So  I  mode  c'car  that  If  the  majority 
leader  made  his  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  he  certainly  was  within  his  par- 
liamentary rights.  There  was  not  any- 
thing I  could  do  to  stop  him,  if  he  got 
the  floor,  as  I  was  sure  he  would  get  the 
floor,  because  as  we  all  know,  It  is  the 
standard  practice,  and  rightly  so,  that 
when  the  majority  leader  seeks  recog- 
nition, he  is  recognized.  After  all,  we 
could  not  conduct  the  work  of  the  Senate. 
in  my  judgment,  unless  those  privileges 
and  courtesies  were  granted  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

But  I  also  made  clear  that  if  he  made 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  he  would. 
In  errect.  be  applying  a  form  of  cloture 
against  members  of  the  Senate  who 
wished  to  discuss  this  matter,  and  its 
many  ramincations.  on  its  merits,  before 
any  vote  was  taken  on  any  phase  of  the 
subject  matter.  That  was  a  decision  for 
him  to  make;  but  I  stated  I  would  alwajrs 
exercise  my  parliamentary  rights  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance 
with  what  my  best  Judgment  dictated. 

That  is  no  new  position  for  liberals. 
Mr.  President,  for  decades  liberals  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  have  had  to 
protect  their  minority  rights  by  exer- 
cising their  rights  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  I  remember  that  after  the  tlrs% 
speech  I  made  In  the  Senate  in  1945, 
young  Bob  La  Pollette,  a  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  at  that  time, 
cr\me  over  and  sat  down  along  side  of  me 
after  I  had  finished.  He  said  to  me, 
T  have  a  bit  of  advice  to  give  to  you. 
Make  a  study  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and,  as  a  liberal,  be  ready  to  exercise  yotir 
prerogatives  under  those  rules,  when 
movements  are  on  In  the  Senate  to  use 
the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  steamrolling 
tactics  or  to  defeat  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion that  the  public  interest  calls  for, 
and  for  which  liberals  are  renowned  to 
stand." 

I  have  followed  that  advice  through 
14  years  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  follow- 
ing it  tonight,  because  in  my  Judgment 
it  would  be  unfair  to  permit  this  issue 
to  go  to  a  vote  tonight.  At  least  the 
new  Members  of  the  Senate  shoulj^  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  Recoko  of 
today's  proceedings,  because  In  my 
opinion  a  very  Important  record  has 
been  made  today  by  previous  speakers. 
I  think  before  new  Members  of  this  body 


are  called  upon  to  make  their  records 
on  this  issue,  with  which  they  are  going 
to  have  to  live  throughout  their  political 
lives  in  the  future,  they  should  at  least 
have  time  to  do  their  book  work.  The 
new  Members  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  at  least  read  the  pros  and  cons 
on  this  great  Issue  as  presented  today  in 
this  historic  debate. 

Mr.  President,  every  new  Member  of 
the  Senate  Is  going  to  discover,  as  those 
of  us  who  have  been  here  for  some  time 
have  already  discovered,  that  many 
people  in  this  country  are  famihar  with 
the  importance  of  this  Issue  and  the 
democratic  process  in  passing  legislation 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  said  many  times,  and  I  repeat  to- 
night, that  I  think  the  people  of  the 
country  are  way  ahead  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  this  Issue.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  give  considera- 
tion to  this  parliamentary  problem  Rhare 
the  point  of  view  of  those  of  us  who 
think  the  rule  should  be  modified  so  that 
the  principle  of  majority  vote  can  pre- 
vail in  the  Senate  on  the  passage  of 
legislation,  which  means,  of  course,  that 
the  principle  of  majority  vote  also  would 
have  to  prevail  with  respect  to  rules  for 
the  implementation  of  the  legislative 
process  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
states. 

In  fairness  to  these  new  Members  who 
In  my  Judgment  are  about  to  be  called 
upon  to  cast  a  vote  with  which  they  are 
jioing  to  have  to  live  on  their  record 
with  their  constituents  for  years  ahead. 
I  think  they  should  be  given  more  time 
than  was  proposed  to  be  allowed  by  the 
suggestion  that  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  would  be  ma<1e  seme  time  between 
4  o'clock  and  6  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
and  voted  upon  in  that  period  of  time. 

Several  colleagues  who  were  not  par- 
ties to  any  conference  at  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's desk  in  the  Senate  this  morning 
have  told  me  they  were  not  bound  by 
any  understanding  which  was  reached 
at  that  desk,  and  that  they  completely 
shared  my  point  of  view  that,  if  possible, 
a  vote  on  this  matter  today  should  be 
prevented. 

I  have  served  for  a  long  time  as  some- 
what of  a  watchdog  in  the  Senate  on 
such  matters  as  this,  so  I  agreed  to  follow 
the  parliamentary  course  which  at  least 
had  a  good  chance  of  preventing  a  vote 
from  occurring  tonight.  I  made  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  majority  leader  that  if 
I  were  recognized  before  he  was  recog- 
nized to  make  his  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  there  would  be  no  vote  tonight.  I 
made  very  clear  that  I  did  not  think  it 
right  or  fair  to  impose  that  type  of 
cloture  upon  the  Senate  today:  that 
I  had  always  stood  in  the  Senate  for  a 
procedure  which  would  permit  adequate 
time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  issues  before 
a  vote. 

Of  course,  the  rules  provide  for  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  and  of  course  the 
motion  is  nondebatable.  and  of  course 
it  could  have  been  made  by  the  majority 
leader  at  any  time.  But  I  made  clear 
that  in  making  the  motion  he  would  have 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  denying 
to  those  in  the  Senate  who  I  knew 
wanted  to  discuss  this  matter  on  the 


merits  a  full  opportimlty  to  discuss  it 
on  the  merits.  When  the  majority  leader 
understood  that  I  was  Irrevocably  ada- 
mant In  regard  to  my  position,  being  the 
very  able  leader  that  he  Is.  and  recogniz- 
ing the  Importance  of  at  least  tnring  to 
reconcile  conflicting  points  of  view,  he 
made  the  suggestion  earlier  this  after- 
noon, that  he  would  seek  recognition  at 
11:30  tomorrow  morning  to  make  his 
motion  at  that  time,  reserving,  as  the 
Record  will  show  he  did  reserve,  the 
right  to  exercise  his  wise  discretion  in 
case  the  debates  tomorrow  morning  on 
the  part  of  others  indicate  that  a  longer 
period  of  time  for  discussion  of  the 
merits  would  be  desirable. 

I  appreciate  the  position  which  the 
majority  leader  took,  and  I  make  these 
statements  about  it  because  my  cards 
are  always  on  the  top  of  the  table. 

Therefore,  the  purposes  of  my  speech 
tonight  are  at  least  twofold.  First,  my 
purpose  js^to  prevent  a  vote  from  occur- 
ring toriight,  until  the  written  Record 
can  be  made  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  for  their  study  before  they 
vote  tomorrow;  and  my  second  purpose 
is  to  make  my  case  on  the  record  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem which  confronts  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  2  hours, 
since  it  became  known  that  I  would 
exercL«e  my  parliamentary  right  under 
the  rules  to  prevent  a  vote  tonight.  I 
have  had  many  conversations  with  my 
colleagues.  Some  of  them  have  said  that 
they  would  be  delighted  to  stay  if  I 
wished  them  to  stay.  In  each  instance 
I  told  them,  "You  can  read,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  stay  if  you 
have  another  engagement." 

My  views  have  been  stated  over  14 
years,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Record. 
They  are  familiar  to  the  older  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  shall  Insert  many  of 
them  in  the  Record  tonight,  and  give  a 
synopsis  of  others,  but  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  I  appreciate  the  courteous 
statements  made  to  me  by  colleagues 
who  gave  me  their  assurance  of  their 
appreciation  for  the  parliamentary 
course  of  action  which  I  am  taking. 

It  is  not  easy  or  pleasant,  so  far  as  the 
first  purpose  of  my  speech  is  concerned, 
to  follow  this  course  of  action.  It  is 
much  more  pleasant  to  be  in  a  situation 
where  I  am  not  in  conflict  with  the 
leadership  of  my  party  In  the  Senate  on 
any  matter.  But  I  feel  that  this  particu- 
lar matter,  under  the  procedure  which 
has  been  proposed,  Involves  the  rights  of 
all  of  us,  and  that  we  would  not  have  an 
adequate  opportunity  for  full  debate. 

I  shall  never  hesitate.  Mr.  President, 
no  matter  how  Impolitic  or  unpopular  it 
may  be,  to  exercise  my  rights  in  keeping 
with  the  very  sound  advice  that  Bob 
La  Pollette  gave  me  in  1945,  to  protect 
what  I  consider  to  be  some  very  precious 
safeguards  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  respect  to  full  debate. 

Therefore  I  sljall  speak  <hi  the  merits 
of  the  filibuster  issue  which  I  think 
should  be  discussed  and  made  a  matter 
of  record,  prior  to  a  vote  on  the  An- 
derson motion  tomorrow,  and  then  sug- 
gest a  recess  until  10  o'clock  ajn.  to- 
morrow. But  If  that  does  not  meet  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  I  shall  then 


make,  imder  rule  XTX,  my  second  speech 
of  the  day,  and  see  Senators  in  the 
morning. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  issue,  I  have 
never  been  one  who  held  to  the  point  of 
view  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  not  a  continuing  body.  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  the  Senate  is 
a  continuiiig  body.  There  is  nothing 
whatsoever  Inconsistent  between  that 
position  and  the  position  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  Congress,  the 
Senate  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
adopt  rules. 

The  whole  discussion  of  whether  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body  or  not  is 
completely  irrelevant  to  the  issue  which 
confronts  us,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
power  to  end  debate  in  the  Senate  should 
be  based  upon  a  majority  vote  and  ma- 
jority rule. 

There  has  been  discussion  this  after- 
noon by  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvimI.  a  great  and 
able  lawyer,  a  distinguished  former  judge 
in  North  Carolina.  He  made  reference 
to  the  case  of  McGraln  against  Daugh- 
erty,  to  be  found  in  volume  273. 
United  States  Reports,  at  page  135. 
I  have  always  said  that  I  consider 
it  controlling  of  the  issue,  so  far  as  a 
judicial  determination  is  concerned,  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  need  this  decision  to  determine  that 
point.  I  think  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  determined  it.  I  think  it 
was  determined  when,  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  terms  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  provisions  for  their  election 
were  set  up. 

In  all  this  discussion,  it  Is  an  elemen- 
tal fact  that  only  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ators happen  to  be  elected  every  2  years. 
Senatorial  prerogatives,  senatorial  priv- 
ileges, and  senatorial  powers  of  office, 
including  investigative  powers,  are  con- 
tinued in  respect  to  the  other  two- 
thirds — in  fact,  in  respect  to  more  than 
the  other  two-thirds;  in  respect  to  all 
those  running  for  reelection  as  well. 

But  one  does  not  have  to  rely  upon 
such  a  constitutional  interpretation  as  I 
have  Just  made,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  have  McOraln  against  Daugherty.* 
I  shall  read  at  this  point  a  portion  of 
McGrain  against  Daugherty.  dealing 
with  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  But  I 
ask  that  at  the  close  of  my  speech  there 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  entire  opinion  in  tiie  case  of  McGrain 
against  Daugherty,  because  other  sec- 
tions of  the  decisions  besides  those 
which  I  shall  now  read  have  a  great 
bearing  upon  the  entire  question  of  the 
powers  of  the  Senate.  Those  powers  of 
the  Senate  are  powers  which  it  can  exer- 
cise during  the  recess  period  after  an 
adjournment  sine  die. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gke  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
the  decision  will  be  printed  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  L) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  page  180  of  volume  273,  Umted 
States  Reports  in  the  case  of  McGrain 
Against  Daugherty : 

Another  question  has  arisen  which  should 
be  noticed.  It  la  whether  the  case  has  be- 
come moot.    The  lnvestlgati(»  was  ordered 
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and  the  committee  appointed  during  the 
68th  Congress.  That  Congress  expired  March 
4.  1925.  The  resolution  ordering  the  Inves- 
tigation In  terms  limited  the  committee's  au- 
thority to  the  period  of  the  68th  Congress; 
but  this  apparently  was  changed  by  a  later 
and  amendatory  resolution  authorizing  the 
committee  to  sit  at  such  times  and  places  as 
it  might  deem  advisable  or  necessary.  It  is 
said  In  Jefferson's  Manual:  "Neither  House 
can  continue  any  portion  of  Itself  In  any  par- 
liamentary function  beyond  the  end  of  the 
session  without  the  consent  of  the  other  two 
branches.  When  done,  it  Is  by  a  bill  consti- 
tuting them  commissioners  for  the  particular 
purpose."  But  the  context  shows  that  the 
reference  Is  to  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
when  adjourned  by  prorogation  or  dissolution 
by  the  King.  The  rule  may  be  the  same  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  Mem- 
bers are  all  elected  for  the  period  of  a  single 
Congress;  but  It  cannot  well  be  the  same  with 
the  Senate,  which  Is  a  continuing  body, 
whose  Members  are  elected  for  a  term  of  6 
years,  and  so  divided  Into  classes  that  the 
seats  of  one-third  only  become  vacant  at  the 
end  of  each  Congress,  two-thirds  always  con- 
tinuing Into  the  next  Congress,  save  as  va- 
cancies may  occur  through  death  or  resigna- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hinds  in  his  collection  of  precedents 
says:  "The  Senate,  as  a  continuing  body,  may 
continue  Its  committees  through  the  recess 
following  the  expiration  of  a  Congress";  and, 
after  quoting  the  above  statement  from  Jef- 
ferson's Manual,  he  says:  "The  Senate,  how- 
ever, being  a  continuing  body,  gives  authority 
to  its  committees  during  the  recess  after  the 
expiration  of  a  Congress."  So  far  as  we  are 
advised,  the  select  committee  having  this 
investigation  in  charge  has  neither  made  a 
final  report  nor  been  discharged;  nor  has  it 
been  continued  by  an  affirmative  order.  Ap- 
parently Its  activities  have  been  suspended 
pending  the  decision  of  this  case.  But.  be 
this  as  it  may,  It  Is  certain  that  the  commit- 
tee may  be  continued  or  revived  now  by  mo- 
tion to  that  effect,  and  If  continued  or  re- 
vived will  have  all  its  original  powers.  This 
being  so,  and  the  Senate  being  a  continuing 
body,  the  case  cannot  be  said  to  have  become 
moot  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  situation  is 
measurably  like  that  in  Southern  Pacific  Ter- 
minal Co.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (219  U.S.  498,  514-516).  where  It  was 
held  that  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission did  not  become  moot  through  the 
expiration  of  the  order  where  It  was  capable 
of  repetition  by  the  Commission  and  was  a 
matter  of  public  interest.  Our  Judgment  may 
yet  be  carried  Into  effect  and  the  Investiga- 
tion proceeded  with  from  the  point  at  which 
it  apparently  was  Interrupted  by  reason  of 
the  habeas  corpus  proceedings.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances we  think  a  Judgment  should  be 
rendered  as  was  done  In  the  case  cited. 

What  has  been  said  requires  that  the  final 
order  in  the  district  court  discharging  the 
witness  from  custody  be  reversed. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  say  that, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
interpreted  with  great  clarity  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Daugherty  case.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  the 
argiunent  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body. 

We  all  know  that  for  all  time  within 
the  memory  of  Members  of  the  Senate, 
past  and  present,  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  functioned  during  the  so-called 
recess  period,  and  that  they  have  exer- 
cised subpena  powers  and  have  brought 
witnesses  before  them,  who  did  not  want 
to  come  volxuitarily,  by  the  exercise  of 
those  powers.  The  very  exercise  of 
those  powers  must  be  based  upon  the 
constitutional  theory  that  the  Senate  is 
a  continuing  body,  finally  made  so  crystal 


clear  in  the  Dauyherty  case,  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

It  is  not  pertinent  or  reletant  to  the 
argument  to  talk  about  thV  situation 
which  exists  in  the  House,  except  that  as 
a  matter  of  interest  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out—so  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  Parliamentarian,  as  I  sought  to  do 
my  bock  work  on  this  subject — that  the 
practice  in  the  House  in  some  specific 
instances  is  by  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee of  tlie  Hou.se  during  a  recess  pe- 
riod or  following  adjournment  sine  die, 
but  always  under  the  provision  that  the 
work  of  that  committee  must  be  con- 
cluded prior  to  the  taking  up  by  a  new 
House. 

Therefore,  I  say,  even  in  regard  to  the 
procedures  within  the  House,  it  has  been 
the  practice  by  special  resolution, 
adopted  during  the  life  of  a  given  ses- 
sion of  the  House,  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinuation of  committee  functions  during 
a  recess  period,  provided  or  with  the  un- 
derstanding; or  under  the  mandate  that 
the  work  of  that  committee  and  the  re- 
port of  than  committee  must  be  consum- 
mated before  the  taking  up  of  a  new 
session  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  mention  it  because  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  it  has  been  said  by  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  a  Pan- 
dora's box  would  be  opened  if  we  took  the 
position  that  all  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
subject  to  formulation  and  adoption  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress. 

Has  anyone  witnessed  any  Pandora's 
box  being  opened  in  the  House  over  the 
decades  in  respect  to  this  matter?  It  so 
happens  that  that  is  exactly  what  is  done 
in  the  House.  The  House  adopts  new 
rules,  I  am  advised,  sometimes  in  a 
couple  of  minutes,  usually  at  least  in  3 
minutes,  by  making  a  motion  to  reinsti- 
tute  the  rules  of  the  last  session  of  the 
House. 

Therefore  I  have  not  been  very  much 
impressed  by  the  fear  arguments  offered 
in  this  debate,  that  terrible  conditions 
would  take  place  in  the  Senate  if  we  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  on  the 
opening  of  a  new  Congress  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  adoi>t  new  rules. 

In  some  of  our  conferences  with  some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Senate  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  Anderson  resolution  and 
opposed  to  the  Douglas-Javits-Case- 
Humphrey  resolution.  I  listened  to  such 
arguments  as  this:  "Look  at  the  terrible 
position  you  would  put  the  Senate  in. 
You  could  not  stop  Senators  from  smok- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  You 
could  not  stop  Senators  from  drinking  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  You  could  not 
prevent  them'from  brawling." 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  I  had  heard 
a  great  many  absurd  arguments  in  my 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  but  I  have 
never  heard  an  argument  like  that.  I 
am  sure  we  cannot  Imagine  U.S.  Sena- 
tors engaging  in  the  kind  of  conduct  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  this  scare- 
crow argument  would  imply.  I  just 
laughed  at  it,  because  that  is  the  only 
way  an  argument  like  that  should  be 
treated;  it  is  a  laughable  argument. 
Common  decency,  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  great  trust  the  people  of  our 
State  have  placed  in  us,  a  dedication  to 
democratic  processes,  and  a  great  respect 
for  self-government  would  be  the  checks 


against  any  such  danger  as  that,  just  as 
they  operate  as  checks  over  in  the  House. 

It  was  said  in  one  of  those  confer- 
ences, by  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  presenting  the  leadership  point 
of  view:  You  inight  get  into  the  posi- 
tion that  existed  in  the  House  some  time 
ago  when  Representative  Rankin  took 
advantane  of  the  situation  to  mo^*  that 
tlie  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
should  be  made  a  standing  committee  of 
the  House,  and  before  the  House  knew 
what  had  happened,  that  had  come  to 
pass." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  great 
many  procedural  safeguards  in  the 
House  to  prevent  it  if  the  will  is  there 
to  exercise  it.  The  argument  ia  based 
on  the  false  notion  that  a  procedural 
mistake  is  irrevocable.  It  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  false  assumption  that 
somctliing  like  that  could  happen  in  the 
Senate. 

First,  let  me  say.  out  of  great  respect 
for  the  House  Of  Representatives,  that 
the  record  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  regard  to  this  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  prerogative  to  determine 
Its  own  rules,  as  provided  in  article  I, 
section  5,  of  the  Constitution,  has  been 
an  admirable  record.  It  has  been  one 
which,  in  my  judgment,  supplies  a  com- 
plete answer  to  those  who  are  tiTing  to 
scare  the  Senate  into  believing  that  a 
Pandora's  box  would  be  opened  up  and 
that  chaos  would  prevail  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  if  we  simply  proceeded  to 
exercise  our  rights  Under  article  I.  sec- 
tion 5.  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  an  argument  without  substance. 
It  is  an  argument  which  the  experience 
of  the  House,  over  the  decades,  com- 
pletely rebuts.  It  Is  an  argument  which 
does  not  take  into  account  the  inherent 
procedural  right  of  any  parliamentary 
body,  such  as  the  United  States  Senate, 
when  organizing  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  session  of  Congress,  to  adopt 
.<)uch  new  rules  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  act  in  a 
vacuum  here.  The  Constitution  itself 
provides  clearly  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  the  inherent  power  par- 
liamentarily  to  govern  itself.  Under 
those  inherent  powers,  I  am  at  a  com- 
plete loss  to  understand  how  anyone 
could  seriously  contemplate  that  a  group 
of  98  Senators,  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  having  tremendous 
trust  and  responsibility  Imposed  upon 
us,  would  convene  in  this  Chamber  and 
let  chaos,  pandemonium,  and  what  has 
been  exercised  as  a  Pandora's  box  char- 
acterize its  actions.  It  is  simply  pure 
nonsense.  I  happen  to  believe  that  those 
who  make  the  argument  know  it  to  be  so. 

That  leads  me.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
next  premise  in  my  argument,  because  I 
must  answer  the  question:  "If  you  be- 
lieve the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body, 
then  why  do  you  support  the  Anderson 
resolution?" 

I  have  answered  that  question  so  many 
times  in  the  past,  but  will  do  so  once 
again,  for  the  record:  Because  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  right  to  proceed  under  article 
I,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution.  So  that 
the  exact  language  will  be  in  th« 
Record,  I  will  read  it. 

Section  6.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
the  Elections,  Retxirns  and  Quallflcatlons  of 


Its  own  Ifemben.  axul  a  liajorltjr  of  Mch 

1  House]  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do 
Busineas;  but  a  ■mailer  Number  may  ad- 
journ  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  author- 
ized to  compel  tbe  Attendance  of  absent 
Members,  In  such  Manner,  and  imder  such 
Penalties  as  each  Hov^se  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  det<!rmine  the  Rules  of  Its 
Proceedings,  punish  its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly BehsTlor,  and.  with  the  Concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

There  are  other  parts  to  the  section, 
but  they  do  not  relate  to  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  under 
the  Constitution  ono-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  Is  elected  every  2 
years.  We  need  to  keep  that  operative 
fact  In  mind  when  we  come  to  interpret 
article  I.  section  5.  and  Its  application 
to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
power  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  what  the  Vice  President  dis- 
cussed in  1957;  that  Is  what  he  has  dis- 
cussed on  several  occasions  during  the 
past  2  days  in  this  session  of  Congress — 
ably,  with  legal  brilliance,  and.  up  until 
this  moment,  unanswerably.  There  has 
not  been  a  person  In  this  debate  who  has 
made  any  rebuttal  dent  on  the  analysis 
made  by  the  "Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  concerning  tlie  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Con- 
gress to  adopt  rules  governing  Its  own 
procedure. 

I  said  this  morning  that  at  a  later  time 
today  I  would  answer  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  tortured  comtructlon  given  to  the 
rulings  made  by  the  Vice  President  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  a  lawyer.  In  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  a  legal  Isiue.  I  am  al- 
ways concerned  about  tfie  premises 
which  are  laid  down  both  by  the  propo- 
nents and  the  opponents  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  issue. 

Time  and  time  again  in  the  Senate, 
whenever  I  think  anyone  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  is  right  on  the 
merits  of  any  issue  before  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  with  him,  because  my  job  is  to 
sit  in  the  Senate  and  represent  the  leg- 
islative interests  of  the  Nation,  and  not 
to  represent  partisan  politics.  I  never 
have  and  I  never  will  represent  partisan 
politics. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  want  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  today  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  did  a  very  coura- 
geous and  a  very  Une  thing  when  he 
commended  the  Vice  President,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate,  who  happens 
to  belong  to  a  different  political  peui;y, 
but  who  nevertheless  demonstrated,  as 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
today  said,  an  Independence  of  Judgment 

2  years  ago  in  rendering  a  decision  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  and 
many  other  Senators  approved  and 
applauded.  Yet  that  decision  was  de- 
nounced here  today. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  merely 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  my  friend 
from  Oregon  demonstrated  once  again 
his  courage  and  his  Independence  of 
judgment  in  what  he  did. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  of  my  friend  from  California. 
He  knows  the  high  regard  in  which  I 


hold  him.  On  another  occasion,  as  we 
make  a  report  concerning  a  Joint  venture 
we  took  during  the  recent  recess  as  dele- 
gates from  the  Senate  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  the  inauguration  of  the  President 
of  Mexico,  I  shall  discuss  the  wonderful 
representation  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  gave  to  this  country  in 
his  capacity  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Senate. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  California  to 
know  that  I  have  always  appreciated  his 
friendship  and  his  unfailing  professional 
attitude  of  fairness  when  he  and  I  found 
ourselves  in  disagreement  in  our  respec- 
tive views  as  to  the  merits  of  some  issue. 
Tlie  comment  he  has  just  made  is  par- 
ticularly appreciated  because  all  I  did 
this  morning  wasICo  be  true  to  the  same 
principle  to  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  has  been  true  on  many 
occcsions  in  the  Senate. 

This  morning  I  simply  exercised  again 
my  obligation  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  was  exercising  an  honest  independence 
of  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  Issue 
in  accordance  with  where  the  facts  led. 
That  Is  my  job;  It  is  a  primary  respon- 
sibility, under  my  code  of  political  obli- 
gation, that  each  Senator  owes  his  con- 
stituents— namely,  to  follow  where  the 
facts  lead,  not  where  the  politicians 
lead.  Of  course,  many  times  there  is 
quite  a  difference. 

So  I  wish  to  return  to  the  rulings  by 
the  Vice  President. 

First,  Mr.  President,  when  the  rulings 
were  made,  the  question  was  raised,  in 
what  capacity  did  the  Vice  President 
rule?  Did  he  rule  as  an  oflQcer  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government? 
If  not,  in  what  capacity  did  he  rule? 

I  am  sure  that  when  any  Senator 
asked  such  a  question,  he  knew  it  was  a 
rhetorical  question,  if  not  a  heckling 
one,  because  all  Members  of  tlie  Senate 
know  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  sits  in  the  chair  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  as  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  the  capacity  In  which  he  sits: 
and  in  that  capacity  he  sits  as  an  officer 
of  the  Senate.  And  as  an  officer  of  the 
Senate  he  even  has.  under  some  circum- 
stances, voting  privileges  In  the  Senate — 
for  Instance,  the  privilege  of  casting  his 
vote  to  break  a  tie.  That  is  the  capac- 
ity in  which  the  Vice  President  sits. 
The  Innuendo  of  some  of  the  questions 
which  were  put  to  the  effect  that  here 
was  an  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  seeking  to  impose 
his  will  upon  a  legislative  body,  simply 
had  no  merit  to  them. 

So  we  proceed  from  that  premise.  He 
sits,  vmder  the  Constitution,  as  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  that 
capacity,  as  an  officer  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  implied — ^none  too  kindly.  I 
thought,  in  view  of  the  form  which  some 
of  the  questions  took — that  he  seemed  to 
think  he  was  sitting  there  as  a  judicial 
officer.  But  certainly  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Vice  President  or  noth- 
ing in  the  rulings  of  the  Vice  President 
would  Justify  that  implication. 

The  Vice  President  pointed  out — and 
now  I  shall  paraphrase  his  remarks,  but 
I  shall  do  so  accurately — that  such  rul- 
ings as  the  ones  he  has  made  both  in 
1957  and  In  1959  were  in  answer  to  par- 


Ifamentary  inquiries  put  to  him.  That 
happens  to  be  his  duty  as  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Senate.  Senators  can  disagree 
with  the  conclusions  he  reaches  in  his 
rulings;  and  Senators  are  adequately 
protected,  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate;  we  can  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair.  Any  of  us  who  has  been 
here  any  number  of  years  knows  that 
has  occurred  on  many  occasions. 

He  was  not  seeking  to  lay  down  a  ju- 
dicial decree  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  in 
each  one  of  those  rulings  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  very  ably  and  very  meticulously 
made  clear  that  he  was  not  deciding  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  given  rule  or 
proposed  rule  or  part  of  any  rule  was 
vmconstitutional.  If  we  read  the  tran- 
script of  the  Vice  President's  statements 
every  time  he  has  spoken  on  this  matter 
to  the  Senate,  both  in  1957  and  In  1959, 
we  find  that  he  very  carefully  pointed 
out  that  when  a  proposed  rule  or  a 
proposed  action  on  a  rule  came  to  issue 
before  this  body,  and  when  in  his  judg- 
ment it  involved  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion, he  would  put  that  constitutional 
question  to  the  Senate  itself  for  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  Piesldent.  what  could  be  fairer? 
What  could  be  a  more  careful  exercise 
of  his  functions  as  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate? 

In  answering  parliamentary  inquiries 
which  were  put  to  him — ^for  instance,  in 
1957 — in  regard  to  a  subsection  of  rule 
XXn,  and  again  on  yesterday  and  today, 
the  Vice  President  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  parts  of  the  rule  which 
sought  to  impose  upon  a  Senate,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress,  a  voting 
requirement  other  than  a  majority  vote 
requirement  for  the  ending  of  debate 
were  unconstitutional. 

But  having  said  that,  he  did  not  bind 
the  Senate;  and,  therefore,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  all  the  forensic  shoot- 
ing is  about.  He  said,  in  effect,  "When 
we  get  to  that  issue,  I  will  put  it  to  the 
Senate  for  determination  as  to  whether 
the  Senate  believes  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional." 

Then,  Mr.  President,  as  I  interpreted 
some  of  the  colloquy,  I  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  among  us  those 
who  seemed  to  think  the  Vice  President 
would  be  guilty  of  some  violation  of  his 
rights  and  prerogatives  as  Presiding  Of- 
ficer if  he,  in  making  a  ruling  from  the 
Chair,  said,  "Because  I  think  this  rule 
is  unconstitutional,  I  now  submit  it  to 
the  Senate,  the  determination  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  an  objection 
which  might  be  raised  by  a  point  of 
order  or  by  other  procedural  process  is 
valid  on  the  ground  that  the  rule  or  the 
subsection  of  the  rule  in  question  is  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  not 
only  would  he  not  be  in  violation  of  his 
prerogatives  as  Presiding  Officer,  but 
also  that  he  would  not  be  much  of  a 
Presiding  Officer  If.  holding  to  the  view 
that  a  given  proposal  involved  an  uncon- 
stitutionality subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
he  would  not  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for 
determination. 

But  then  it  Is  said,  In  the  next  criti- 
cism of  the  ruling  of  the  Vice  President, 
that  there  Is  some  inconsistency  in  the 
ruling  that  the  Senate,  imder  article  I. 
section  5,  has  the  right  to  determine  its 
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own  rules  of  procedure,  and  the  holding 
that  at  some  later  time  it  will  have  lost 
that  right  in  respect  to  a  rule  which 
requires  the  limitation  of  debate  by  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Those  who  make  that  argument,  I  re- 
soectfully  say.  are  not  reading  the  Vice 
President's  rxUing  from  its  four  corners. 
They  try,  figuratively  speaking,  to  take 
a  forensic  scissors  and  cut  the  Vice 
President's  rulings  in  parts,  and  then 
take  up  just  one  part  and  discuss  it  as 
though  it  were  his  entire  ruling.  That, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  common  forensic 
tactic  sometimes  exercised  by  those  who 
have  very  weak  arguments. 

But  it  would  be  better.  Mr.  President, 
If  they  did  not  argue  at  all  than  to  use 
that  tactic,  because  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said,  when  one  takes  his  rulings 
from  their  four  corners  and  reads  them 
in  their  entirety,  is  that  under  article  I, 
section  5,  of  the  Constitution,  each  new 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  determine  its  own  procedures. 
And  so.  at  the  begimiing  of  each  session 
of  the  Congress,  in  the  determinat  ion  of 
those  procedures  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority vote  sliall  prevail. 

That  is  what  the  Vice  President  said. 
in  legal  meaning.  It  is  easy  to  gloss 
over  it.  The  Vice  President  did  not  say 
the  Senate  can  lose  a  constitutional 
right.  What  the  Vice  President  said  is 
this,  and  I  want  to  repeat  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  clarity,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
a  political  science  graduate  student  who, 
sometime  in  the  future,  may  be  writing 
a  master's  thesis  on  this  debate.  By 
the  way,  I  think  the  subject  is  worth  a 
master's  thesis  for  a  political  science 
department. 

For  the  benefit  of  that  thesis  writer, 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reiterate:  The 
Vice  President  did  not  say  a  constitu- 
tional right  was  going  to  be  lost.  The 
Vice  President  said  that,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, at  the  beginning  of  each  .ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  determine  its  own  rules. 

Then  he  said,  in  effect,  that  in  making 
that  determination,  a  majority  vote  shall 
prevail.  He  did  not  say  that  in  adopt- 
ing rules  for  a  given  Congress,  it  could 
not  bind  itself  in  respect  to  a  particular 
bit  of  Senate  business,  to  a  vote  requir- 
ing other  than  a  majority.  That  is  the 
controlling  point  here,  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  mean- 
ing of  what  the  Vice  President  said. 

Then  the  Vice  President  goes  on  in  his 
ruling  to  say,  in  effect,  if  the  Senate  does 
not,  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress, 
exercise  its  constitutional  right  to  adopt 
new  rules,  but  proceeds  without  taking 
any  rule  action  to  run  the  Senate  as  it 
was  run  in  the  last  Congress,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  the  Senate  is  proceeding  under 
the  rules  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

There  is  nothing  novel  about  that  doc- 
trine. Mr.  President.  We  lawyers  know 
what  that  doctrine  is.  If  we  proceed  to 
make  a  record  of  conduct  based  upon 
the  rules  of  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, there  comes  a  time — and  it  is  not 
a  very  long  time — when  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  we  have  acquiesced  to  the 
proposition  that  the  previous  rules  shall 
prevail  in  the  new  Congress. 

I  do  not  see  how  one  can  read  the 
Vice  President's  ruling  and  reach  any 


other  meaning.  I  think  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  absolutely  right.  That  is  why. 
Mr.  President,  yesterday  some  of  us  tried 
to  be  very  careful.  Some  of  our  spokes- 
men got  ttie  floor— the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI.  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case),  the  Sena- 
tor from  ^ew  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson), 
the  Senatoi-  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), tht;  Senator  from  Illinois  )Mr. 
Douglas),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark  I — who  are  the  ones 
I  remembei  offhand — and  carried  out  the 
instruction.j  which  we  had  all  apreed 
upon  in  so-called  liberal  conferences, 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  to  make  clear  that 
we  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  which  prevailed  in  the  last 
Congress. 

That  is  why  the  Record  shows  these 
pn'liamentary  inquiries:  Under  what 
rule  is  the  Scnr.tor  from  Texas  proceed- 
inti?  Under  what  rule  is  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  proceeding?  The  fact 
that  articltj  I.  section  5.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  may  adopt  rules  of  pro- 
cedure does  not  mean  at  the  beginning 
of  each  new  Congrej^s  it  must  adopt  new 
rules. 

The  Vic?  President  is  quite  correct  in 
my  opinion.  Any  failure  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  se.s.sion  of  Congress  to 
adopt  new  rules  and  the  actual  perform- 
ance —or.  as  it  is  called  the  specific  per- 
foi-manco — of  proceeding  under  the  old 
rules  by  the  Senate  constitute  acquies- 
cence in  the  old  rules.  That  is  what  the 
Vice  President  held,  and  I  think  unan- 
swerably it  is  correct. 

We  then  move  to  the  next  premise  or 
f^net  involved  in  this  series  of  rulings  by 
the  Vice  President,  about  which  there 
were  many  dissents  or  at  least  reserva- 
tions expressed  in  the  debate  in  the  .Sen- 
ate. That  is  the  reference  to  that  sub- 
section oi  rule  XXII  which  imposes  a 
two-thirds  voting  requirement  of  the 
member.ship  of  the  Senate  in  order  to 
limit  debate. 

The  Vice  President  never  .said  that  in 
carrying  out  the  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate it  could  not  formally  adopt  a  voting 
requn-ement  other  than  a  majoi'ity  vote 
to  carry  out  the  parliamentary  business 
of  the  Senate.  But  the  Vice  President 
did  say  that  if  such  a  rule  is  sought  to 
be  enforced  upon  a  new  Senate  at  a  time 
when  Members  of  a  new  Senate  are  try- 
ins  to  revise  the  two-thirds  requirement, 
such  a  voting  requirement  reaching  him 
at  the  de.sk  would  be  held  by  him  to  be 
an  unconstitutional  voting  requirement 
because  of  the  clear  implication  that  un- 
der article  I.  .section  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion a  majority  rule  should  prevail. 

As  I  read  the  Vice  President's  rulings 
that  is  what  he  said.  Again  I  .say  it  is 
completely  correct.  I  interpret  that  to 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident has  been  so  careful  in  his  rulings 
to  discuss  the  question  of  acquiescence 
in  the  old  rules. 

It  has  Always  been  my  position  that 
if  under  the  constutitional  provision  of 
the  power  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  its  own 
rules  we  want  to  change  the  rule,  it  is 
important  and  necessary  to  do  it  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress.  That  is 
not   because  we   are   not   a  continuing 


body,  but  because  in  a  new  Congress. 
with  one-third  of  the  Members  new 
Members  or  reelected  Members,  that  Is 
the  time.  If  the  Senate  is  going  to  deter- 
mine formally  what  its  rules  shall  be. 
to  make  the  rules  decision  under  article 
I,  section  5.  At  that  time  It  is  quite 
proper  for  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  to  rule  that  in  an  issue  before 
the  Senate  which  raises  the  question 
wliether  new  rules  shall  be  adopted  in 
toto — or  a  specific  new  rule — a  question 
of  constitutionality  is  Involved,  in  that 
an  old  rule  may  be  in  violation  of  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  to 
adopt  new  rules  under  article  I.  section  5. 
That  Is  the  argument  of  the  Vice 
President  sis  I  interpret  it,  and  I  think 
it  Is  unanswerably  sound.  The  Vice 
President  says  In  his  ruling,  "If  you  teke 
this  issue  to  the  new  Senate,  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Anderson  motion,  and  the 
Senate  then  seeks  to  implement  the  An- 
derson motion  with  the  Douglas- 
Ilumphrey-Javits-Case  of  New  Jersey 
rule  XXII  proposal,  you  can  do  it  by  a 
majority  vote,  because  the  old  rule  XXII 
would  not  be  applicable  at  that  point; 
and  if  an  attempt  Is  made  to  bind  the 
Senate  with  the  old  rule  XXII  then  as 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  I  ex- 
press to  you  my  opinion  that  such  rule 
is  unconstitutional  with  respect  to  Its 
two-thirds  vote  requirement  because  it  Is 
in  conflict  with  the  clear  implication  of 
article  I,  section  5;  and  I  shall  put  that 
constitutional  question  to  the  Senate  for 
its  own  determination.' 

So,  a  clear,  consistent,  unwavering 
line  of  holding  on  this  matter  has  been 
given  us  by  the  Vice  President  both  In 
1957  and  1959. 

In  warning  us  about  the  danger  of  an 
acquiescence  which  might  be  looked 
upon  as  an  application  of  the  rule  of 
laches  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
gard to  its  right  to  adopt  a  rule  by  ma- 
jority vote  with  respect  to  rule  XXU, 
the  Vice  President  over  and  over  again 
made  clear  that  we  could  become  bound 
by  the  old  rules  of  the  Senate  by  our 
own  affirmative  conduct  and  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  proceeding 
under  the  old  rules. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
summary  of  the  Vice  President's  posi- 
tion, as  I  interpret  his  position.  It 
should  be  added  that  tliere  has  been  a 
very  loo.se  uso  in  the  debate  by  some  de- 
baters of  two  legal  terms:  constitutional 
right  and  constitutional  privilege. 
There  has  been  an  attempt  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  Vice  President  has 
ruled  that  one  can  lose  a  constitutional 
right.  The  Vice  President  has  not  so 
ruled  at  all.  The  Vice  President  has 
ruled  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
constitutional  fathers  provided  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  privilege  of  determining  its 
own  rules. 

Mr.  President,  those  rules  can  take  a 
variety  of  forms.  Hypothetlcally,  the 
first  Senate  could  have  said,  "The  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  Senate  shall  be  the 
parliamentary  rules  provided  in  such 
and  such  a  parliamentary  manual." 
"Roberts  Rules  of  Order"  was  not  in 
existence  at  that  time.  The  reference 
might  have  been  made  to  any  manual. 

Or  in  subsequent  years  the  Senate 
could    have    said,    'The    parliamentary 


procedures  of  the  Senate  shall  be  the 
procedures  of  'Robert's  Rules  of  Order/ 
subject  to  the  following  modlflcatlons.'* 
The  Senate  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  that. 
It  has  drawn  heavily  upon  standard 
works  on  parliamentary  procedure,  but 
il  has  written  its  own  rules. 

The  Vice  President  has  pointed  out 
ihat  we  have  carried  out  our  constitu- 
tional prerogative  from  Congress  to 
Congress.  If  we  wish  to  be  really  tech- 
nical, the  fact  is  that  we  have  adopted 
rules  of  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  our 
conduct.  actions,  and  acquiescence,  time 
and  time  and  time  ag.iln.  The  record  is 
replete  with  instances  in  which  rules 
have  been  challenged,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  change  them.  In  some  in- 
stances such  attempts  have  succeeded. 
But  In  the  absence  of  specific  action 
taken,  we  have  adopted  niles  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
Congress  by  our  conduct  of  acquiescence. 
The  Vice  President  did  not  spell  it  out 
In  his  able  rulings,  but  I  think  it  is 
clearly  Implied  in  his  discussion  that  the 
time  may  come  when,  by  acquiescence, 
the  rules  of  a  previous  Congress,  so  far 
as  the  Senate  Is  concerned,  will  apply. 

Related  to  this  subject  is  the  question 
of  a  majority  vote  in  the  Senate.  It 
has  been  said  In  this  debate  that  those 
of  us  who  argue  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution, in  the  absence  of  a  provision  to 
the  contrary,  the  principle  of  majority 
vote  Is  the  rule  are  In  error.  Yet  I  think 
it  Is  the  clear  implication  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  that  in 
the  transaction  of  the  legislative  proc- 
esses of  the  United  States,  a  majority 
vote  shall  prevail  on  legislative  matters 
unless  there  is  specific  provision  to  the 
contrary. 

Our  constitutional  fathers  knew  how 
to  provide  for  a  voting  requirement  other 
than  a  majority  vote  when  they  desired 
to  do  so.  I  now  read  into  the  Record  a 
list  of  specific  instances  in  the  Constitu- 
tion in  which  they  have  provided  for  a 
vote  other  than  majority  vote. 

Article  I,  section  3:  Two-thirds  of 
Members  of  Senate  present  required  for 
conviction  in  cases  of  imi>eachment. 

Article  I.  section  5:  Elach  House  may. 
with  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a 
Member. 

Article  I,  section  7 :  Veto  may  be  over- 
ridden if  two-thirds  of  each  House  agree 
to  pass  bin. 

Article  II,  section  2:  President  may 
make  treaties  with  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  Senators  present. 

Article  V:  Congress  may  propose 
amendments  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  may  deem  it  necessary;  a 
convention  to  propose  amendments 
must  be  called  on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two -thirds  of  the  States; 
amendment  must  be  ratified  by  the  leg- 
islatures or  conventions  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States. 

Amendment  XTV.  section  3:  Congress 
may  by  a  vote  of  two-third^  of  each 
House,  remove  disability  miposed  by 
this  section  on  persons  who  have  en- 
gaged in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

As  we  lawyers  would  say.  thoee  are  the 
words  of  limitation  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  voting. 

So  far  as  the  Constitution  is  c<m- 
cerned.  the  clear  Implication  is  that,  in 


the  absence  of  being  confronted  with 
one  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  particu- 
lar sections  Just  referred  to.  the  vote 
shall  be  by  majority  vote.  Therefore, 
when  we  come  to  article  I,  section  5,  in 
respect  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  adopt  their 
own  rules  of  procedure,  the  clear  im- 
plication of  the  Constitution  is  that  the 
exercise  of  rulemaking  power  under 
that  article  and  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  by  majority  vote. 

In  my  judgment  that  Is  what  the  Vice 
President  has  been  telling  us — and  I 
think  rightly  so — but  now  we  come  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  Hlfflcult 
question  of  all  connected  with  tliis 
subject. 

Does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  in 
adoptmg  our  own  parliamentary  rules  of 
procedure  we  cannot  Impose  upon  our- 
selves, through  our  rules,  a  votmg  per- 
centage other  than  a  majority  in  the 
transaction  of  Senate  business?  My 
answer  is  that,  of  course,  we  can.  We 
have  done  it  many  times.  Any  parlia- 
mentary body  can  do  it.  In  the  absence 
of  some  organic  law  prohibition. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution, 
for  example,  which  prohibits  a  cloture 
rule  in  the  Senate  requiring  two-thirds 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  three-fifths,  or  any  other  per- 
centage we  might  name  to  close  debate. 

The  Vice  President  never  has  held, 
either  by  word  or  implication,  that  we 
could  not  adopt  such  a  rule;  yet  in  the 
debate  today  we  found  that  some  of  our 
colleagues  are  apparently  laboring  un- 
der the  false  notion  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  saying  that  if  we  adopt  a  new 
cloture  rule  in  the  Senate  it  must  pro- 
vide for  cloture  by  a  majority  vote. 

He  never  even  hinted  at  such  a  niling. 
What  the  Vice  President  held  was  that 
when  a  new  Congress  proceeds  to  adopt 
new  rules  imder  article  I.  section  5.  we  do 
not  have  imposed  upon  us  an  old  rule  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote;  and  that  this 
is  so  because  article  I,  section  5  clearly 
implies  that  the  authority  can  be  exer- 
cised by  a  majority  vote,  the  simple  rea- 
son being  that  the  constitutional  fathers 
set  out  by  their  words  of  limitation,  those 
instances  in  .which  they  sought  to  apply 
a  vote  other  than  a  majority  vote. 
However,  they  did  not  say  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  is  not  implied  in  the 
Constitution,  that  when  we  come  to 
adopt  these  rules,  they  must  be  limited 
to  requirements  for  majority  votes. 

That  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  this  de- 
bate. To  put  it  in  another  way,  there 
has  been  a  forensic  Jmnping  from  one 
facet  of  this  issue  to  another  facet  of 
the  issue  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
article  I,  section  5.  To  repeat  it  for 
purpose  of  clarity — and  I  hope  it  will 
be  clear — when  the  Vice  President  rvded 
on  the  application  of  article  I.  section  5, 
of  the  Constitution,  he  did  not  say  that 
in  the  adoption  of  new  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate we  must  Umit  ourselves  to  a  majority 
vote  rule  for  ending  debate.  However 
he  did  say.  and  rightly  so.  that  in  exer- 
cising that  right  to  make  our  own  rules, 
it  shall  be  done  by  a  majority  of  a  quo- 
rum of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  majority 
of  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  would  have 
the  right,  under  article  I,  section  5  of  the 
Constitution  to  adopt  any  percentage 


for  limiting  debate   in  the   Senate   it 
wished  to  provide. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  that  is  the 
clear  meaning  of  the  Vice  President's 
rulings  in  answer  to  the  parliamentary 
inquiries  which  have  been  put  to  him. 
Consistent,  clear,  sound. 

Sometimes  this  morning  my  colleagues 
seemed  to  be  going  on  the  assumption 
that  if  we  went  ahead  and  operated 
under  the  old  rule  XXU,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  modify  the  old  rule  XXn,  it 
could  not  be  done  by  a  majority  vote. 
What  the  Vice  President  said  was  that  in 
his  opinion  we  could  change  it  by  ma- 
jority vote,  because  any  attempt  to  pre- 
vent a  majority  from  determining  its 
own  rules  under  article  I,  section  5  would 
be  in  violation  of  that  article  and  section. 
However,  that  majority  could  impose 
whatever  percentage  it  wished  to  impose 
in  order  to  end  debate  in  the  Senate. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said  was  that  the  act  of  adopting 
the  rule  is  one  thing,  and  the  content 
of  the  rule  that  we  adopt  to  govern  us  is 
quite  another  thing.  So  a  majority 
could  conscientiously  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  a  majority  should  not  end  de- 
bate and  provide  in  adopting  a  new  rule 
that  a  two-thirds  percentage  would 
thereafter  be  necessary  to  close  debate 
for  the  life  of  that  Congress,  xmless 
changed  by  the  Senate  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  it  had  adopted. 

Again  I  say  that  no  matter  from  what 
angle  we  approach  these  rulings  of  the 
Vice  President,  they  stand  up  and  are 
sound. 

I  believe  I  have  covered  those  things  I 
had  in  mind  this  morning  when  I  said  to 
my  colleagues  I  would  answer  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  de- 
bate against  the  position  taken  by  the 
Vice  President. 

Now  I  turn  to  an  entirely  different 
phase  of  the  problem  of  seeking  to  adopt 
a  new  set  of  rules  in  the  Senate  in  rela- 
tion to  governing  the  debate  to  the  end 
of  limitmg  filibusters. 

Of  all  the  specious  ai^uments  that 
have  been  offered  in  defense  of  the 
present  rule  XXn.  none  is  any  more 
specious  than  the  argument  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  intended  their  Con- 
stitution to  provide  not  only  checks 
upon  vmbrldled  majority  rule,  but  to 
give  to  a  minority  an  outright  veto 
power  over  the  majority. 

That  the  Constitution  affords  the 
most  admirable  and  delicate  balance  of 
power  ever  drawn  up  to  govern  hvmian 
affairs  is  a  universal  truism.  Such  a 
balance  is  not  achieved  except  by  pro- 
viding for  divisions  of  p)Ower  and 
authority. 

But  the  Constitution  contains  nothing 
approaching  a  mmorlty  veto  power  tn 
the  legislative  process.  The  theory  of 
John  Calhoun  that  the  Constitution  was 
supposed  to  require  the  consent  of  all 
contending  parties  ii-  the  formulation 
of  public  policy  has  been  thoroughly 
demolished  by  history.  Now  the  die- 
hards  have  fallen  back  upon  the  Sen- 
ate rules  in  their  effort  to  sustam  the 
notion  that  nullification  of  some  kind 
or  another  was  intended  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Since  this  argument  foimd  Its  way 
into  public  prmt  some  weeks  ago,  I  have 
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gone  to  the  one  best  single  source  of 
the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  Foxind- 
ing  Fathers  to  see  just  what  they  did 
intend  to  create  with  their  Constitution. 
I  have  reread  the  "Federalist  Papers" 
completely,  and  gave  special  care  to  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
minorities.  Nowhere  in  these  docu- 
ments, written  by  Hamilton,  Madison, 
and  Jay,  is  there  a  shred  of  evidence  to 
sustain  the  proposition  we  have  heard 
that  the  filibuster  in  some  way  carries  out 
a  basic  principle  or  purpose  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  of  the  people  who  wrote  it 
and  presented  it  to  the  American  peo- 
ple for  their  consideration. 

In  brief,  the  filibuster  argument  is  the 
old  nullification  issue  with  a  new  twist. 
Instead  of  urging  nullification  after  the 
fact,  the  defenders  of  the  two-thirds  rule, 
either  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  or  of  those  voting,  are  saying 
that  nullification  should  exist  before  the 
fact.  By  use  of  the  filibuster,  they  would 
enable  a  minority  to  prevent  a  public 
policy  from  being  formulated  at  all. 

The  answer  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and 
Jay  remains  the  same.  The  main  reason 
they  advocated  the  Constitution  to  the 
Amei'ican  people  was  that  a  minority  was 
then  able  to  exercise  a  veto  over  the 
majority  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. 

In  "The  Federalist,  No.  15"  Hamilton 
wrote  as  follows  about  the  nature  of 
government  and  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration : 

But  If  we  are  unwilling  to  be  placed  In  this 
perilous  situation;  if  we  still  will  adliere  to 
the  design  of  a  national  government  or. 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  a  superintending 
power,  under  the  direction  of  a  common 
council,  we  must  resolve  to  Incorporate  into 
our  plan  those  Ingredients  which  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  forming  the  characteristic  differ- 
ence between  a  league  and  a  government;  we 
must  extend  the  authority  of  the  Union  to 
the  persons  of  the  citizens,  the  only  proper 
objects  of  government. 

Government  Implies  the  power  of  making 
laws.  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  law  that 
It  be  attended  with  a  sanction;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  penalty  or  punishment  fur  dlsobe- 
ftlence.  If  there  be  no  penalty  annexed  to 
disobedience,  the  resolutions  or  commands 
which  pretend  to  be  laws  will,  In  fact,  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  advice  or  recommen- 
dation •  •  •. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  told  that 
breaches  by  the  States  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Federal  authority  were  not  to  be  expect- 
ed; that  a  sense  of  common  interest  v/ould 
preside  over  the  conduct  of  the  respective 
members,  and  would  beget  a  full  compliance 
with  all  the  constitutional  requisitions  of  the 
Union.  This  language,  at  the  present  day, 
would  appear  as  wild  as  a  great  part  of  what 
we  now  hear  from  the  same  quarter  will  be 
thought,  when  we  shall  have  received  fur- 
ther lessons  from  that  best  oracle  of  wisdom, 
experience. 

Hamilton  went  on.  In  this  exceedingly 
interesting  writing,  to  say: 

If,  therefore,  the  measures  of  the  con- 
federacy cannot  be  executed  without  the 
Intervention  of  the  particular  administra- 
tions, there  will  l>e  little  prospect  of  their 
being  executed  at  all.  The  rulers  of  the  re- 
spective members,  whether  they  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  do  it  or  not,  will  under- 
take to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  meas- 
ures themselves.  They  will  consider  the  con- 
formity of  the  thing  proposed  or  required  to 
their  Immediate  Interests  or  alms;  the  mo- 


mentary conveniences  or  Inconveniences  that 
would  attend  lU  adoption.  All  this  will  be 
done;  and  In  a  spirit  of  Interested  and  sus- 
picious scrutiny  without  that  knowledge  of 
national  circumstances  and  reasons  of  state, 
which  is  essential  to  a  right  judgment  and 
that  strong  predilection  in  favor  of  local 
objects,  which  can  hardly  fall  to  mlslesd  the 
decision.  •    •   • 

In  our  case,  the  concurrence  of  13  distinct 
sovereign  wills  Is  requisite,  under  the  con- 
federation, to  the  complete  execution  of 
every  important  measure  that  proceeds  from 
the  Union.  It  has  happened  as  was  to  have 
been  foreseen.  The  measures  of  the  Union 
have  not  been  executed;  the  delinquencies 
of  the  States  have,  step  by  step,  matured 
themselves  to  an  extreme,  which  has.  at 
leiigtli,  arrested  all  the  wheels  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  brought  them  to  an 
awful  stand. 

Mr.  President.  Hamilton  was  deploring 
the  power  of  the  minority  to  jeopardize 
the  intere.-5ts  of  the  Union.  This  philos- 
ophy of  the  principles  of  political  science 
runs  through  Hamilton's  writings.  I 
care  not  where  one  reads  his  writings; 
there  it  is,  Mr.  President. 

In  Hamilton's  view,  it  was  the  lack  of 
a  national  enforcing  power,  the  absence 
of  national  supremacy,  whirh  was  the 
fatal  defect  of  the  "Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation." In  papers  15  through  22 — that  is, 
in  8  of  them — the  failures  of  the  confed- 
eration are  enumerated.  The  absence  of 
national  supremacy  over  the  Union  is  the 
key  to  nearly  all  these  failures. 

In  more  specific  terms,  Hamilton  in 
No.  22  deals  with  the  provision  of  the 
"Articles  of  Confederation"  which  gave 
an  equal  vote  to  each  State  in  the  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  its  population  or  the 
size  of  its  delegation.    I  quote: 

The  right  of  equal  suffroge  among  the 
States  is  another  exceptionable  part  of  the 
confederation.  B^-ery  idea  of  propxjrtion  and 
every  rule  of  fair  representation  conspire  to 
condemn  a  principle,  which  gives  to  Rhode 
Island  an  equal  weight  in  the  scale  of  power 
with  Massachusetts,  or  Connecticut,  or  New 
York;  and  to  Delaware  an  equal  voice  In  the 
national  deliberations  with  Pennsylvania,  or 
Virginia,  or  North  Carolina.  Its  operation 
contradicts  the  fundamental  maxim  of  re- 
P'-iblican  government,  which  requires  that 
the  sense  of  the  majority  should  prevail. 
Sophistry  may  reply  that  sovereigns  are 
equal,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
States  will  be  a  majority  of  confederated 
America.  But  this  kind  of  logical  legerde- 
main will  never  counteract  the  plain  sugges- 
tions of  Justice  and  common  sense.  It  may 
happen  that  this  majority  of  States  is  a  small 
minority  of  the  American  people:  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  America  could  not 
long  be  persuaded,  upon  the  credit  of  artifi- 
cial distinction  and  syllogistic  subtleties,  to 
submit  their  Interests  to  the  management 
and  disposal  of  one-third. 

That  was  Hamilton's  view.  O  Mr. 
President,  how  history  repeats  itself. 
Sometimes  one  thinks  there  is  nothing 
new.  At  least,  I  think  that  is  about  true 
when  it  comes  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  current  argu- 
ment. In  the  year  1959,  because  the 
framework  of  the  argument  and  the  de- 
bate over  the  rules  of  the  Senate  involve 
many  of  the  same  differences  in  regard 
to  the  vesting  of  political  power  about 
which  Madison  and  Hamilton  wrote. 

Hamilton  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the 
Constitution  "two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  must  consent  to  the  most  im- 
portant resolutions." 


Then  he  says: 

But  this  does  not  obviate  the  Impropriety 
of  an  equal  vote  between  States  of  the  most 
unequal  dimensions  and  populousness.  •  •  • 
To  give  a  minority  a  negative  upon  the  ma- 
jority (Which  Is  always  the  case  where  more 
than  a  majority  la  requisite  to  s  decision), 
is.  In  Us  tendence.  to  subject  the  sense  of 
the  greater  number  to  that  of  the  lesser. 

That  could  be  1959.  could  it  not?  Mr. 
President,  when  you  talk  to  me  about  a 
constitutional  theory,  you  simply  have  to 
talk  to  me  about  the  political  and  govern- 
mental philosophy  which  dominated  the 
thinking  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
which  brought  this  constitutional  system 
into  being.  A  little  research  and  home- 
work usually  supply  one  with  such  facts 
as  I  am  presenting  to  the  Senate  this 
evening;  namely,  that  a.s  a  principal  ex- 
r>onent  of  the  new  Constitution,  Ham'!- 
ton  made  very  clear  in  the  Federalist 
papers  his  pofsition  on  majority  rule  and 
his  point  of  view  that  a  majority  should 
not  be  controlled  by  a  minority. 

It  i.s  a  general  principle  about  which  I 
am  talking,  a  principle  to  be  applied  to 
specific  issues  as  they  arise  from  time  to 
time  in  the  administration  of  Govern- 
ment. We  have  such  an  issue  before  us. 
My  longstanding  opposition  to  the  Sen- 
ate rule  of  cloture  is  based  upon  this  his- 
toric principle,  enunciated  so  clearly  in 
the  Federalist  papers.  In  fact,  I  have 
expressed  the  point  of  view  many  times 
that  the  Constitution  really  cannot  be 
interpreted  out.«ilde  "The  Federalist" 
papers;  and  the  Federalist  papers  might 
generally  be  described  simply  as  state- 
ments of  the  principles  of  political  phil- 
osophy which  governed  the  thinking  of 
the  men  who  brought  the  Constitution 
into  being. 

Professorial  as  It  may  be,  let  me  say 
to  the  present  Presiding  OflRcer  of  the 
Senate  that  there  comes  a  time.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties,  when  the  Presiding 
OiBcer  owes  it  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sents to  go  to  the  books,  particularly 
when  it  is  argued  in  debate  as  it  has  been 
so  many  times  during  the  forensic  bat- 
tles here  over  the  filibuster  Issue,  that 
at  the  time  when  the  Union  came  into 
being,  It  never  was  contemplated  that 
the  principle  of  majority  rule  should 
prevail. 

Library  research  shows  to  the  con- 
trary. "The  Federalist '  papers,  in  my 
judgment — and  now  my  words  should  be 
set  forth  in  quotation  marks — arc  really 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  so  essential  to  an 
Interpretation  of  It,  so  far  as  the  Inten- 
tions and  purposes  of  the  constitutional 
fathers  are  concerned. 

So  I  say  that  a  study  of  those  ex- 
pressed intentions  shows  very  clearly 
that  our  constitutional  fathers  did  not 
contemplate  that  a  minority  should  be 
able  to  control  a  majority,  as  has  been 
possible  for  so  long  in  the  Senate  under 
the  cloture  rule;  and  later  tonight,  when 
I  leave  this  section  of  my  speech.  I  shall 
speak  at  some  length  concerning  the 
legitimacies  of  a  filibuster  and  the  limita- 
tions upon  those  legitimacies. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  conceivable  that 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  meant 
a  minority  to  have  an  outright  veto  over 
the  majority  in  the  adoption  of  legisla- 
tion but  kept  quite  about  it  in  expound- 


ing and  explaining  the  Constitution  to 
t  he  American  people  of  their  time  ?  That 
is  just  about  what  the  defenders  of  the 
filibuster  are  saying  when  they  try  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Foimding 
Fathers  upon  the  present  rule  XXU  or 
the  Johnson  substitute. 

Hamilton  thought  it  bad  enough  that 
the  States  had  an  equal  vote  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation.  I  say  it  is 
simply  unthinkable  that  he  or  any  of  the 
other  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended to  give  a  minority  of  States  a 
veto  power  over  the  majority.  ^ 

It  is  quite  true  that  In  addition  to  the 
checks  and  balances  between  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  those  created  through  federalism  it- 
self, the  Senate  also  has.  In  its  constitu- 
tional establishment,  elements  that  pro- 
vide checks  upon  majority  rule. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  created 
by  the  Constitution,  was  intended  to 
supply  certain  checks  upon  an  unbridled 
majority.  It  was,  and  Ls.  an  imiMrtant 
check  upon  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  But  the  question  is,  what  are 
the  checks,  and  do  they  include  the  use 
of  rules  to  prevent  a  majority  of  the 
Senate's  Members  from  coming  to  a  de- 
cision? Do  the  checks  upon  the  ma- 
jority extend  to  a  veto  power  for  the 
minority?  It  is  from  "The  Federalist" 
papers  that  I  intend  to  show  that  the 
checks  inherent  in  the  Senate  are  limita- 
tions, and  do  not  include  any  minority 
veto  power  through  the  filibuster. 

I  have  already  cited  the  objections  to 
equal  representation  of  the  States  In 
the  Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation that  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  that  organiza- 
tion; it  was  also  one  of  the  principal 
objections  to  It  discussed  by  Hamilton. 

In  "The  Federalist  No.  58."  attributed 
to  either  Hamilton  or  Madison,  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  States  under  the  new 
Constitution  Is  discussed.  The  compro- 
mise that  gave  representation  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  population  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  on  a  equal 
basis  in  the  Senate  Is,  of  course,  the 
most  fsonous  of  all  the  compromises  in 
the  constitutional  convention. 

I  quote : 

There  Is  a  peculiarity  In  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  Insures  a  watchful  attention 
In  a  majority  both  of  the  i>eople  and  of  their 
representatives  to  a  constitutional  augmen- 
tation of  the  latter.  The  peculiarity  lies  In 
this,  that  one  branch  of  the  legislature  Is 
a  representation  of  citizens,  the  other  of  the 
States;  in  the  former,  consequently,  the 
larger  States  will  have  most  weight;  in  the 
latter,  the  advantage  will  be  in  favor  of  the 
small  States.  From  this  circumstance  It 
may  with  certainty  be  Inferred  that  the 
larger  States  will  be  strenuous  advocates  for 
increasing  the  number  and  weight  of  that 
part  of  the  legislature  In  which  their  Influ- 
ence predominates.  And  It  so  happens  that 
four  only  of  the  largest  will  have  a  majority 
of  the  whole  votes  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Should  the  representatives  or  people, 
therefore,  of  the  smaller  States  oppose  at 
any  time  a  reasonable  addition  of  Members, 
a  coalition  of  a  very  few  States  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  overrule  the  opposition;  a  coalition 
which,  notwithstanding  the  rlvalshlp  and  lo- 
cal prejudices  which  might  prevent  It  on 
(ordinary  occasions,  would  not  fall  to  take 
place,  when  not  merely  prompted  by  com- 
mon Interest,  but  justified  by  equity  and  the 
l^rinclples  of  the  Constitution. 


The  author  felt  that  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  thinly  populated 
States  to  prevent,  through  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate,  an  enlargement 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  would 
be  overridden  by  the  House  by  its  power 
of  the  purse  strings.  The  discussion  in 
this  section  clearly  implies  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  motivated  more  in  proportion 
to  the  interests  of  the  States  with  small 
populations,  while  the  House  will  be 
motivated  more  by  the  States  with  large 
popiUations.  Yet  the  author  goes  into 
detail  to  show  how  the  House  will  be 
able  to  prevail. 

If  it  were  intended  that  the  Senate 
should  be  able  to  block  outright  a  deci- 
sion of  the  majority  of  people,  instead 
of  balancing  it  only  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate representation  of  the  smaller 
States,  surely  that  fact  would  have  been 
brought  out  in  this  discussion. 

But  it  was  not.  The  point  of  the  au- 
thor's discussion  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  seem  to  be  to  show  that 
even  though  the  Senate  consists  of 
States,  rather  than  people,  still  the 
States  will  not  be  able  to  thwart  or  fore- 
stall the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple. To  check  them,  yes;  to  delay,  and 
perhaps  modify,  yes;  but  never  to  block 
them. 

In  "The  Federalist  No.  62,"  also  at- 
tributed to  either  Hamilton  or  Madison, 
the  Senate  itself  is  discussed  in  detail. 
It  lists  the  purposes  of  a  Senate,  as 
follows : 

First : 

A  Senate,  as  a  second  branch  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  distinct  from,  and  dividing 
the  power  with,  a  first,  must  be  In  all  cases 
a  salutary  check  on  the  Oovemment.  It 
doubles  the  security  to  the  people  by  requir- 
ing the  conciurence  of  two  distinct  bodies 
In  schemes  of  usurpation  or  perfidy,  where 
the  ambition  or  corruption  of  one  would 
otherwise  be  sufficient. 

Second: 

The  necessity  of  a  Senate  Is  not  less  indi- 
cated by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and 
numerous  assemblies  to  yield  to  the  Impulse 
of  sudden  and  violent  passions,  and  to  be 
seduced  by  factious  leaders  into  Intemperate 
and  pernicious  resolutions. 

Third: 

Another  defect  to  be  supplied  by  a  Senate 
lies  In  a  want  of  due  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  and  principles  of  legislation.  It  is 
not  possible  that  an  assembly  of  men  called 
for  the  most  part  from  pursuits  of  a  private 
nature,  continued  In  apf>ointment  for  a  short 
time,  and  led  by  no  permanent  motive  to 
devote  the  Intervals  of  public  occupation  to 


Fifth: 


A  fifth  desideratum.  Illustrating  the  utility 
of  a  Senate,  Is  the  want  of  a  due  sense  of 
national  character.  Without  a  select  and 
stable  member  of  the  Government,  the  es- 
teem of  foreign  powers  wlU  not  only  be  for- 
feited by  an  unenlightened  and  variable 
policy,  proceeding  from  the  caiises  already 
mentioned,  but  the  national  councils  will 
not  possess  that  sensibility  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  which  Is  perhaps  not  lees  neces- 
sary In  order  to  merit,  than  It  Is  to  obtain, 
Its  respect  and  confidence. 

Sixth : 

The  want.  In  some  Important  cases,  of  a 
due  responsibility  In  the  Government  to  the 
people,  arising  from  that  frequency  of  elec- 
tions which  in  other  cases  produces  this  re- 
sponsibility. •  •  •  The  proper  remedy  for  this 
defect  must  be  an  additional  body  in  the 
legislative  department  which,  having  sufll- 
cient  permanency  to  provide  for  such  objects 
as  require  a  continued  attention,  and  a  train 
of  measures,  may  be  justly  and  efifecttially 
answerable  for  the  attainment  of  those 
objects. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  from  the  man- 
uscript long  enough  to  make  this  com- 
ment on  "Federalist  Paper  No.  62."  The 
argument  I  now  make  is  by  way  of  impli- 
cation, but  I  think  it  is  a  very  fair  inter- 
pretation of  this  portion  of  "Federalist 
Paper  No.  62."  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  read  It  and  study  its  meaning  with- 
out finding  there  pretty  good  evidence  of 
the  position  of  those  of  us  who  have  held 
that  the  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body. 

Do  not  forget,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  portions  of  "The  Federalist  Pa- 
pers," In  part,  point  out  the  views  of  the 
writers  of  the  papers  on  position  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  structure  of  our  Government. 
Here  is  a  paper  which  deals  with  the  Sen- 
ate. How  can  one  reach  any  other  con- 
clusion, from  what  is  said  here  about  the 
impoitance  of  having  a  branch  of  the 
Government  which  possesses  these  fea- 
tures and  qualities,  than  that  It  was  con- 
templated the  Senate  would  be  a  body 
which  carried  on  from  year  to  year? 
Listen,  Mr.  President: 

A  fifth  desideratum,  illustrating  the  utility 
of  a  senate  Is  the  want  of  a  due  sense  of 
national  character.  Without  a  select  and 
stable  member  of  the  government,  the  es- 
teem of  foreign  powers  will  not  only  be  for- 
feited by  an  unenlightened  and  variable  pol- 
icy, proceeding  from  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned, but  the  national  councils  will  not 
possess  that  sensibility  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  which  is  perhaps  not  less  necessary 
In  order  to  merit,  than  it  Is  to  obtain  Its 
respect  and  confidence. 

I  do  not  mean  to  read  anything  into 


a  study  of  the  laws,  the  affairs,  and  the  cdfi^  the  papers,  but  is  it  not  obvious  that  it 
prehensive  Interests  of  their  country  should^  was  contemplated  from  the  very  begin- 
If  left  wholly  to  themselves,  escape  a  variety  \«iing,  as  the  practice  of  the  Senate  from 

the  beginning  shows,  that  this  body  was 
to  be  considered  a  continuing  and  stable 
part  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  national  councils  and  main- 
tain our  governmental  relations  with 
foreign  powers? 

I  do  not  want  to  overdraw  the  argu- 
ment. But  the  language  of  "The  Fed- 
eralist Papers"  themselves  indicates  very 
clearly,  I  think,  that  this  body,  the  Sen- 
ate, was  set  up  to  represent  the  States, 
and  that  the  representation  was  a  con- 
tinuous representation  of  the  States. 
The  States  did  not  go  out  of  existence 
every  2  years.  The  Senate  was  set  up 
to  carry  out  proceduies  in  connection 


of  important  errors  in  the  exercise  of  their 
legislative  trust  •  •  •• 

Fourth : 

The  mutabUlty  In  the  public  councils  aris- 
ing from  a  rapid  succession  of  new  members, 
however  qualified  they  may  be,  points  out  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  necessity  of  some 
stable  Institution  In  the  Government.  Every 
new  election  in  the  States  is  found  to  change 
one-half  of  the  representatives.  From  this 
change  of  men  must  proceed  a  change  of 
opinions;  and  from  a  change  of  opinions,  a 
change  of  measures.  But  a  continual  change 
even  of  good  measures  is  Inconsistent  with 
every  rule  of  prudence  and  every  prospect  of 
success. 
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with  the  business  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment essential  to  the  Union.  There- 
fore, from  the  very  beginning,  we  find 
Senate  committees  functioning  during 
recess  periods,  carrying  on  Government 
business.  Not  so  with  the  House,  save 
and  except  in  connection  with  the  quali- 
fications which  I  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  discussion. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting examples  ii^  the  early  history  of 
Congress  of  the  recognition  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  respect  to  what  and  whom  each 
body  represents — the  Senate,  the  States; 
and  the  House,  the  people — is  to  be 
found  in  the  early  practice  that,  when  a 
constituent  came  from  a  certain  State 
to  Washington,  he  did  not  come  to  the 
office  of  a  Senator. 

He  came  to  the  office  of  a  Representa- 
tive, and  the  Representative  took  him  to 
the  office  of  the  Senator  if  the  constitu- 
ents' business  involved  State  business, 
which  concerned  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Of  course,  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  that 
situation  no  longer  prevails.  In  feet,  it 
sometimes  seems  to  me  constituents 
come  to  the  Senator  first.  The  Senate  in 
some  instances  has  ccme  to  do  work 
which  was  originally  intended  by  the 
constitutional  fathers  to  be  performed 
by  the  Representatives  and  not  by  the 
Senators. 

I  have  joshed  some  of  my  House  col- 
leagues about  this,  Mr.  President,  and 
they  are  very  good  natured  about  it. 
They  agree  to  the  historical  fact,  and 
point  out  that  really  what  has  happened 
Is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  constitu- 
ents that  a  Senator  has  a  joint  obliga- 
tion to  represent  both  the  State  and 
the  people  of  the  State.  That  was  not 
always  the  case.  The  17th  amendment 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  change. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  reasons 
for  inclusion  of  the  Senate  in  the  Con- 
stitution. There  is  nothing  here  about 
a  veto  power.  There  is  nothing  here 
about  a  concurrent  majority,  or  the  need 
for  all  parties  or  sections  to  agree  to  a 
public  policy. 

And  how  was  the  Senate  constituted 
so  as  to  fulfill  its  purposes?  First,  cer- 
tain qualifications  for  membership  were 
provided.  A  Member  must  be  at  least 
30  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  for  at  least 
9  years.  The  second  means  of  creating 
a  Senate  to  meet  the  needs  listed  was  to 
require  that  its  Members  be  selected  by 
the  State  legislatures.  That  require- 
ment no  longer  concerns  us. 

The  third  means  of  distinguishing  the 
Senate  was  to  give  the  States  equal  rep- 
resentation. I  quote  again  from  the 
Federalist  papers: 

The  equality  of  representation  In  the  Sen- 
ate le  another  point  which,  being  evidently 
the  result  of  compromise  between  the  oppo- 
site pretensions  of  the  large  and  the  small 
States,  does  not  call  for  much  discussion. 
If  indeed  It  be  right,  that  among  a  people 
thoroughly  Incorporated  Into  one  nation, 
ever/  district  ought  to  have  a  proportional 
share  In  the  goveriunent,  and  that  among 
independent  and  sovereign  States,  bound 
together  by  a  simple  league,  the  parties, 
however  unequal  In  size,  ought  to  have  an 
equal  share  In  the  common  councils,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  without  some  reason  that 
In  a  compound  republic,  pcu-taklng  both  of 
the  national  and  federal  character,  the  gov- 


ernment ought  to  be  foimded  on  a  mlxttire 
of  the  principles  of  proportional  and  equal 
representation.  •   •   • 

In  this  spirit  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
equal  vote  allowed  to  each  State  Is  at  once  a 
constitutional  recognition  of  the  portion  of 
sovereignty  remaining  In  the  individual 
States,  and  an  Instrument  for  preserving 
that  residuary  sovereignty.  So  far  the  equal- 
ity ought  to  be  no  less  acceptable  to  the  large 
than  to  the  small  States;  since  they  are  not 
less  solicitous  to  guard,  by  every  poEsible 
expedient,  against  an  Improper  consolidation 
of  the  States  Into  one  simple  Republic. 

Another  advantage  accruing  from  this  in- 
gredient In  the  Constitution  of  the  Senate  is 
the  additional  Impediment  It  must  prove 
against  Imj  roper  acts  of  legislation.  No  l.nw 
or  resolution  can  now  be  passed  without  the 
concurrence,  first,  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  then,  of  a  majority  of  the  States. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  .this  compli- 
cated check  on  legislation  may  In  some  In- 
stances be  Injurious  as  well  as  beneficial; 
and  that  the  peculiar  defense  which  It  In- 
volves In  favor  of  the  smaller  States  would 
be  more  rational.  If  any  Interest  common  to 
them,  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  other 
States,  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  pe- 
culiar danger.  But  as  the  larger  States  will 
always  be  able,  by  their  power  over  the  sup- 
plies, to  defeat  unreasonable  exertions  of 
this  prerogative  of  the  lesser  States,  and  as 
the  facility  and  excess  of  the  lawmaking 
seem  to  be  the  diseases  to  which  our  gov- 
ernments are  most  liable.  It  Is  not  Impossible 
that  this  part  of  the  Constitution  may  be 
more  convenient  In  practice  than  It  appears 
to  many  in  contemplation. 

The  treatise  also  makes  clear  that  the 
6 -year  tejm  was  intended  to  give  to  Sen- 
ators the  tenure  they  need  to  serve  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Senate  was 
created. 

There  are  two  other  citations  from 
"The  Federalist"  papers  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer.  One  occurs  in  the  discussion 
of  representation  in  "The  Federalist," 
No.  54.  The  subject  under  discussion  Is 
that  of  the  counting  of  slaves  in  estab- 
lishing representation.  But  in  it  is  found 
this  statement: 

Under  the  proposed  Constitution,  the  Fed- 
eral acts  will  take  effect  without  the  neces- 
sary Intervention  of  the  Individual  States. 
They  will  depend  merely  on  the  majority  of 
votes  In  the  Federal  Legislature,  and  conse- 
quently each  vote,  whether  proceeding  from 
a  large  or  small  State,  or  a  State  more  or  less 
wealthy  or  powerful,  will  have  an  equal 
weight  and  efficacy. 

I  invite  attention  to  this  statement 
again,  Mr.  President,  because  it  is  very 
important  in  this  discussion  of  the 
philosophy  which  should  be  followed  by 
the  Senate  on  this  whole  issue  of 
whether  the  Senate  ought  to  adopt  a 
rule  for  majority  vote  to  limit  debate. 
"The  Federalist"  papers  state: 

They — 

Meaning  the  Federal  acts — 

will  depend  merely  on  the  majority  of  votes 
In  the  Federal  Legislature. 

Certainly  that  statement  will  not  ap- 
pear if  the  writers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  that  a  minority  in  either 
House  could  forestall  and  prevent  legis- 
lation it  opposed. 

And  finally,  in  "The  Federalist  No. 
58,"  there  is  an  even  more  explicit  dec- 
laration of  the  meanmg  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  The  paper  discusses  cer- 
tain charges  against  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by.  opponenta  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  I  think  the  tenor  of  the 


reply  is  such  that  it  applies  as  much  to 
the  Senate  as  it  does  to  the  House.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  Senate  were  meant  to  be 
excepted,  that  exception  would  have 
been  noted. 

The  treatise  is  attributed  either  to 
Hamilton  or  to  Madison,  and  I  quote 
from  it : 

As  connected  with  the  objection  af?alnft 
the  number  of  representatives  may  properly 
be  here  noticed  that  which  has  been  sug- 
gested against  the  number  mode  competent 
for  Icgtsiative  business.  It  has  been  sa.d 
that  more  than  a  majority  ought  to  huve 
been  required  for  a  qunr\im;  and  In  par- 
t'culnr  cases,  if  not  In  nil.  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  a  quorum  for  a  derision.  That  some 
advant.'-ges  might  have  resulted  from  such 
a  precaution,  cannot  be  denied.  It  might 
have  been  an  additional  shield  to  some  par- 
tlcul.T  InteresU,  and  another  obstacle  pon- 
erally  to  hasty  and  partial  measures.  But 
these  considerations  are  oxitweighed  by  the 
Inconveniences  In  the  opposite  scale.  In  aU 
cases  where  Justice  or  the  general  good  might 
require  new  laws  to  be  p«faed.  or  active 
measures  to  be  pursued,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  free  government  would  be 
reversed. 

I  leave  the  quotation  for  a  moment, 
Mr.  President,  to  place  emphasis  upon 
the  statement.  I  do  not  know  where  one 
can  go  in  Historical  documents  to  find  a 
clearer  statement  of  the  philosophy  and 
beliefs  of  our  constitutional  fathers  in 
regard  to  the  principle  of  majority  vote 
rule.  It  is  pointed  out  that  they  might 
have  adopted  a  rule  requiring  more  than 
a  majority  for  a  quorum  in  order  to 
transact  business.    It  Is  said: 

That  some  advantages  might  have  resulted 
from  such  a  precaution,  cannot  be  dented. 
It  might  have  been  an  additional  shield  to 
some  particular  interests,  and  another  ob- 
stacle generally  to  hasty  and  partial  meas- 
ures. But  these  considerations  are  out- 
weighed by  the  Inconveniences  In  the  oppo- 
site scale.  In  all  cases  where  justice  or  the 
general  good  might  require  new  laws  to 
be  passed,  or  active  measures  to  be  pursued, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  free  govern- 
ment would  be  reversed. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  free 
government  would  have  been  reversed. 
they  say,  had  they  required  more  than 
a  majority  of  a  quorum  for  a  decision. 
That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  earlier 
this  afternoon  that  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing new  in  argument.  At  least  there 
is  hardly  anything  new  in  arguments 
about  respective  contentions  concerning 
the  procedural  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. The  argument  advanced  at 
the  birth  of  our  Nation  is  the  same  argu- 
ment which  some  of  us  have  been  using 
for  years  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
support  of  a  rule  in  the  Senate  that 
would  permit  the  passage  of  legislation 
by  a  majority  vote. 

It  cannot  be  passed  by  majority  vote 
in  the  Senate  so  long  as  we  tolerate  a 
rule  which  permits  a  minority  to  stop  us 
from  ever  reaching  a  vote.  That  is  an 
Illustration  of  what  I  shall  discuss  at 
greater  length  tonight  when  I  take  up 
the  relationship  between  procedural 
rights  and  substantive  rights. 

It  is  a  procedure  of  the  Senate  which 
denies  to  the  American  people  their  sub- 
stantive legislative  rights  in  these  halls. 
It  is  a  procedure  which  must  be  modi- 
fied if  the  people  of  the  country  are  to 
enjoy  the  right  to  have  legislation 
passed  by  majority  vote  in  the  Senate, 
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that  legislation.  In  turn,  to  be  subjected 
to  the  other  checks  which  are  available 
under  the  Constitution  for  protecting  the 
public  interest  from  a  runaway  majority. 

As  I  shall  say  later  tordght — I  mention 
it  now  only  in  passing — ^there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  debate 
this  year,  as  there  has  been  in  past 
years,  about  the  two-thirds  vote  being  a 
check  upon  a  misguided  majority.  Of 
course,  that  argument  does  not  take  into 
accoimt  the  clear  constitutional  checks 
which  run  throughout  our  governmental 
system,  protecting  the  American  people 
from  runaway  majorities.  One  of  the 
difficulties  in  any  debate  on  the  so-called 
checks-and-balances  theory  is  that  usu- 
ally someone  wants  to  talk  about  a  tiny, 
narrow  segment  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  ignore  the  totality  of  checks  which 
exist  in  our  constitutional  system. 

To  impose  the  will  of  the  minority 
upon  the  Senate  by  a  cloture  rule  such 
as  now  exists,  or  one  such  as  is  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  John- 
son 1  is  not  necessary  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  a  nuiaway  ma- 
jority, for  reasons  I  shall  point  out  later. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  what  I  have 
just  stated.  Here  were  the  creators  of 
this  great  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  In  the  very  act  of 
creating  it,  they  pointed  out  to  us  that 
if  we  deny  the  principle  of  majority 
vote  Hn  legislation,  then  the  principle  of 
free  government  will  be  reversed.  That 
is  our  position  as  we  plead  year  after 
year  for  the  modification  of  a  rule  which 
permits  of  minority  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  passage  of  legislation  at  the 
sufferance  of  a  willful  minority. 

Coming  back  to  the  "Federalist  Pa- 
pers," I  continue  with  the  quotation : 

It  would  be  no  longer  the  majority  that 
would  rule:  the  power  would  be  transferred 
to  the  minority.  Were  the  defensive  privi- 
lege limited  to  partlciUar  cases,  an  interested 
minority  might  take  advantage  of  It  to 
screen  themselves  from  equitable  sacrifices 
to  the  general  weal.  or.  In  particular  emer- 
gencies, to  extort  unreasonable  Indulgences. 
Lastly.  It  would  facilitate  and  foster  the 
baneful  practice  of  seceasions;  a  practice 
which  has  shown  Itself  even  in  States  where 
a  majority  only  is  required:  a  practice  sub- 
versive of  all  the  principles  of  order  and 
regular  government;  a  practice  which  leads 
more  directly  to  public  convulsions,  and  the 
ruin  of  popular  governments,  than  any  other 
which  has  yet  been  displayed  among  us. 

That  is  pretty  strong  language.  Tliat 
Is  not  the  language  of  any  of  the  liberals 
in  the  Senate  in  1959.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  constitutional  fathers 
which  we  liberals  heartily  endorse  and 
applaud. 

We  would  not  phrase  language 
stronger  than  the  language  found  in  the 
Federalist  papers  themselves,  in  support 
of  the  principle  of  majority  nile;  and 
yet  in  this  debate  there  are  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  who  have  sought  to  give  the 
American  people  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  basis  in  constitutional  theory 
for  our  point  of  view,  namely,  that  It  was 
contemplated  that  majority  rule  should 
prevail  in  the  Senate.  To  those  Sena- 
tors I  say,  "Oo  to  the  library  and  do 
some  book  work.  You  need  it.  Reread 
the  Federalist  papers  If  you  ever  read 
them." 

The  Federalist  papers  stand  as  a  great 
cp'tome  of  the  point  of  view  which  we 


liberals  have  urged  In  the  Senate  for 
years,  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
majority  rule. 

FOUKDINO   FATRnU   WZBX   KXPLICTT 

From  these  quotations  I  thinJc  it  Is 
clear  that  the  men  who  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution were  explicit  about  the  checks 
and  balances  they  wrote  into  it.  They 
explained  what  they  were.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  me  for  a  dissident  minority  of 
Americans  to  come  along  some  172  years 
later  and  try  to  maintain  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  meant  something  else, 
too,  even  though  they  did  not  say  at  the 
time  what  it  was. 

I  think  it  is  also  perfectly  clear  that 
no  nullification  was  ever  written  into 
the  Constitution.  Certainly  it  was  not 
contemplated  that  States  or  their  sub- 
divisions could  defy  a  national  policy 
once  it  was  established.  It  is  pure  soph- 
istry to  argue  that  nullification  by  a 
minority  was  to  be  permitted  instead  by 
use  of  a  parliamentary  device  that  would 
prevent  the  policy  from  being  established 
at  all. 

The  question  we  have  to  decide  Is 
whether  the  Senate  wants  to  permit  this 
device  to  continue.  In  my  opinion  the 
requirement  of  two-thirds  to  close  de- 
bate, whether  two-thirds  oi  the  Members 
or  two-thirds  of  those  present,  amounts 
to  a  thwarting  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  disguise  that  has  gained 
a  certain  amount  of  acceptance  through 
acquiescence. 

It  is  time  we  got  back  to  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

That  purpose  is  to  give  reflection,  con- 
tinuity, and  dispassion  to  legislation. 
These  certainly  do  not  extend  to  giving  a 
veto  power  to  the  dissident  minority. 
That  is  a  usurpation  that  has  occurred 
through  rule  XXII,  and  it  is  one  we 
should  put  a  stop  to. 

The  Constitution  is  clear  about  when  a 
two- thirds  vote  is  required  to  make  a 
decision.  Those  who  want  to  add  to 
those  instances  might  better  be  honest 
about  their  intentions  and  come  forward 
with  a  constitutional  amendment  than 
to  seek  to  achieve  their  purpose  by  means 
of  the  Senate  rules. 

I  am  simply  opposed  to  nullification 
in  any  form.  No  one  has  taken  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  more  often  than  I  to 
defend  protection  for  a  minority.  But 
protecting  a  minority  right  does  not  in- 
clude the  destruction  of  a  majority  right. 
The  right  of  a  majority  of  legislators  to 
come  to  a  decision  is  just  as  important 
to  this  democracy  as  the  "supreme  law  of 
the  land"  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

I  hope,  therefore.  Mr.  President,  that 
In  this  historic  debate  Senators  will  find 
enough  time  to  do  their  book  work  and 
will  go  back  and  study  the  great  docu- 
ments which  brought  this  Republic  into 
being,  and  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
proposition  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  a  right  to  have  them  uphold, 
namely,  that  a  rule  of  majority  vote  in 
the  Senate  will  control  in  the  passage  of 
legislation.  If  it  is  to  control  in  the 
passage  of  legislation,  then  it  means  con- 
trol. I  may  say,  in  connection  with  the 
procedures  which  permit  of  the  passage 
of  legislation. 


That  brings  me  to  a  discussion  of  how 
we  are  going  to  protect  minority  rights 
in  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  legislation  while  at  the  same 
time  permit  the  majority  to  exercise  the 
wisdom  of  its  judgment  on  legislation? 
It  is  this  position  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  which  seems  to  be  most 
misunderstood.  At  least  It  is  this  posi- 
tion which  is  so  frequently  represented 
by  those  critics  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  who  would  try  to  make  of 
him  a  walking  house  of  inconsistency. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  about  my 
position  on  filibusters.  I  wish  to  restate 
it  very  briefly. 

I  have  always  stood  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  rule  of  cloture  in  the  Senate 
which  prohibits  a  vote  from  ever  occur- 
ring on  a  matter  of  business  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  that  kind  of  filibuster  that 
I  have  always  opposed  with  complete 
consistency,  and  always  will,  because  a 
filibuster  designed  and  permissible  now 
under  rule  XXn  to  prevent  a  vote  from 
ever  occurring  subjects  the  Senate  to  a 
rule  by  minority.  It  permits  a  minority 
to  destroy  majority  rights  in  the  Senate. 
Our  objective  should  be  to  protect  the 
minority  but  to  see  to  it  that  the  minor- 
ity has  an  adequate  opportunity  and 
time  to  try  to  change  itself  into  a 
majority.  That  goes  to  the  whole  heart 
of  the  matter,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier  today, 
I  am  one  liberal  who  admits  that  he 
filibusters.  I  am  the  only  one  I  know 
of  in  the  Seivate  who  has  ever  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  said.  "I  am 
participating  in  a  filibuster." 

I  suppose  m  a  certain  sense  this  Is  a 
filibuster  tonight.  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning that  one  of  the  purposes  of  my 
speech  is  to  stop  a  vote  on  the  Anderson 
motion  tonight.  I  expect  to  be  success- 
ful in  that  objective,  at  least  on  the 
basis  of  my  present  good  feeling. 

It  is  one  thing  to  filibuster  to  stop  what 
is  called  a  steamroller  in  the  Senate,  to 
stop  a  majority  from  taking  advantage 
of  a  parliamentary  minority;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  filibuster  in  the  Senate 
under  a  program  which  is  aimed  to  de- 
feat the  right  of  tlie  majority  to  express 
itself  by  way  of  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion, which  in  turn  will  be  subject  to  the 
checks  which  our  constitutional  system 
provides,  and  about  which  I  shall  speak 
later. 

I  have  filibustered,  and  will  again,  for 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  we  have  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  evidence  on  the  merits  of  a  legis- 
lative issue,  and  which  we  believe  the 
Senate  and  the  country  ought  to  consider 
before  a  final  vote  is  taken  on  the  issue. 
I  have  participated  in  that  kind  of  fili- 
buster. 

Two  come  to  mind  immediately,  the 
first,  my  filibuster  on  the  tidelands  legis- 
lative issue  of  1953;  the  second,  my  fili- 
buster in  respect  to  the  atomic -energy 
bill  of  1954.  We  protected  minority 
rights.  I  have  frequently  said  that  if 
only  a  few  more  Senators  had  joined  our 
small  group  for  just  a  few  more  days,  we 
would  have  become  a  majority  in  the 
tidelands  fight  Let  us  look  at  the  rec- 
ord. Let  us  look  at  the  shift  that  started. 
The  final  evidence  shows  that  quite  a  bit 
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of  shifting  took  place  during  that  de- 
bate. Senators  who  had  earlier  an- 
nounced they  were  opposed  to  us,  finally 
voted  with  us.  What  happened?  I  be- 
lieve two  things  happened.  First.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  appeal  to  reason  caused 
them  to  change  their  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue,  because  we  did  not 
let  it  come  to  a  vote  immediately,  and 
thus  forced  a  consideration  of  it  on  the 
merits.  Second.  I  believe  they  hea^id 
from  the  country. 

That  is  another  justifiable  purpose  of 
a  filibuster.  It  is  not  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing a  vote  from  ever  occurring.  I  be- 
heve  that  the  filibuster  on  the  tidelands 
issue  caused  many  people  in  this  country 
to  inform  themselves  about  the  tidelands 

issue. 

As  they  informed  themselves  and  had 
their  attention  called,  as  we  called  their 
attention  to  it,  time  and  time  again,  to 
the  fact  that  on  two  great  historic  occa- 
sions the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  held  that  the  paramount  in- 
terest in  the  tidelands  lay  in  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  and  not  only  in  those 
of  the  coastal  States,  the  people  started 
to  make  known  to  Senators  that  they 
thought  the  tidelands  should  be  pre- 
served for  all  the  people,  and  not  be  given 
away  to  the  coastal  States. 

In  any  event,  as  was  brought  out  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ander- 
son) in  the  debate  already  this  year, 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  famous  tide- 
lands  filibuster  of  1953.  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  discussion  of  tidelands 
and  the  Continental  Shelf,  both  of  which 
we  said  were  involved  in  the  issue,  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  get  an  agreement 
relative  to  the  Continental  Shelf.  We 
were  thus  able  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  American  people  in  the  Continental 
Shelf,  under  which  there  is  more  oil  than 
there  is  under  thB  tidelands. 

In  my  judgment,  that  kind  of  filibus- 
ter is  always  Justified.  But  it  could  have 
been  turned  into  an  unjustifiable  filibus- 
ter. However.  I  made  it  clear — if  Sena- 
tors will  go  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, they  will  see  that  I  stated  it  not 
once,  but  several  times — that  I  would  not 
participate  in  a  filibuster  on  the  tide- 
lands  bill  beyond  a  period  of  time  when 
It  was  perfectly  clear  that  we  had  ac- 
complished all  the  good  we  could  ac- 
complish in  getting  the  facts  before  the 
American  people  and  before  the  Senate. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  I  never  have 
filibustered,  and  never  will,  off  the  sub- 
ject matter  before  the  Senate.  I  find 
there  is  always  plenty  to  say  on  any  of 
these  major  issues,  and  one  has  a  duty.  I 
think — and  a  rather  sacred  duty — in  the 
use  of  this  desk  in  the  Senate  to  confine 
oneself  in  debate,  even  though  it  is  a  pro- 
longed debate,  to  the  educational  process 
of  presenting  to  the  American  people 
what  one  considers  to  be  the  facts  and 
the  contentions  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  his  constituency  concerning 
the  issue  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
filibuster. 

In  1953  we  did  not  filibuster  to  prevent 
a  vote  from  ever  occurring  on  the  tide- 
lands  bill.  We  could  have  done  so,  but 
we  would  not.  although  I  think  the  de- 
bate ought  to  have  gone  on  for  about  a 
week  longer.  Had  it  gone  on  for  about 
a  week  longer,  I  think  the  bill  would 


have  failed  of  passage,  because  I  believe 
public  opinion  was  fast  coming  to  our 
position.  It  has  been  my  observation 
that  this  body  has  a  canny  ability  to 
reflect  public  opinion,  once  public  opin- 
ion has  been  stirred  up. 

Then  we  had  the  famous  filibuster  of 
1954  on  the  atomic  energy  bill,  when  the 
Republican  majority  leader  brouglit  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  in  mid- 
afternoon  an  atomic  energy  bill  of  more 
than  100  pages  in  lenj;th.  which  had  been 
rushed  through  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  afternoon  with  less  than  2' 2 
hours  of  debate.  As  the  Congressional 
Record  will  show,  the  majority  leader 
asked  for  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  that  atomic  energy  bill 
before  the  close  of  the  session  that  day. 
I  could  not  believe  my  ears.  It  was  per- 
fectly obvious  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  had  never  read  the 
bill.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  work- 
load whicrt  confronts  us  in  the  Senate, 
those  of  us  who  were  not  on  the  com- 
mittee could  not  have  been  expected  to 
be  familiar  with  the  bill.  We  needed  the 
education  which  goes  along  with  debate 
in  the  Senate  and  a  discussion  of  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill.  Therefore, 
I  objected. 

That  displeased  the  majority  leader. 
The  Record  will  show  that  he  charged 
me  with  trying  to  exercise  some  kind  of 
one-man  dictatorial  power  over  the  Sen- 
ate. That,  of  course,  was  a  laughable 
charge.  I  replied  that  what  he  really 
was  proposing  was  a  repeal  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent rule  of  the  Senate.  I  sug- 
gested that  if  he  thought  that  was  de- 
sirable, he  should  propose  it  and  see 
how  many  votes  he  would  get. 

The  Record  will  show  that  I  assured 
him  I  knew  how  many  votes  he  would 
not  get — 95  .  and  that  if  he  considered  it 
a  bit  further,  he  would  not  even  get  his 
own  vote,  because  the  unanimous-con- 
sent rule  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  to 
protect  the  Senate  from  just  such 
steamroller  tactics  as  he  tried  to  stage  on 
that  afternoon. 

The  majority  leader  then  made  clear 
to  me  that  unless  I  acceded  to  his  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  I  could  start 
talking.  I  told  him  I  would  do  that  with 
pleasure.  What  he  overlooked  was  that 
there  was  an  army  of  Senators  behind 
me,  to  use  a  figure  of  speech.  He  soon 
discovered  that  there  was  a  whole  group 
in  the  Senate  who  joined  forces  imme- 
diately, although  we  had  not  had  a  single 
meeting  in  advance.  In  fact,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ander- 
son! would  tell  us  if  he  were  here  to- 
night, as  I  proceeded  to  talk  the  liberal 
forces  in  the  Senate  organized  them- 
selves around  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  I  received  me.ssages  from  them 
from  time  to  time  as  I  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  and  consumed  the  time 
long  enough  for.  the  forces  in  the  Senate 
to  organize  a  prolonged  debate  against 
the  atomic  energy  bill  of  1954.  a  bill 
under  which  the  Republican  administra- 
tion sought  to  give  away  the  whole 
atomic  energy  program  of  this  country, 
amounting  to  from  $12  billion  to  $14 
billion,  which  had  been  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers.  The  administration  sought 
to  give  it  away  to  the  private  monopolies 
of  the  Nation.     It  was  one  of  the  most 


unconscionable  legislative  programs 
which  have  come  out  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration— and  there  have  been 
many   unscionable    legislative    proposals 

by  it.  „      , 

But  the  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  organized  a  bipartisan 
oppo.'.ition  to  the  atomic  energy  give- 
away bill.  We  debated  the  bill  for  13 
days  and  6  nights,  as  I  recall.  I  held 
down  the  graveyard  shift  for  2  nights 
out  of  the  6. 

We  added  to  that  bill,  as  a  result  of 
that  debate,  a  whole  series  of  amend- 
ments, not  one  of  which  would  have 
been  added  had  we  yielded  to  the  steam- 
roller request  of  the  majority  leader 
that  afternoon  for  a  vote  on  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Members  of  the  Senate  even 
had  time  to  read  it. 

In'  my  opinion,  that  was  a  legitimate 
use  of  the  filibuster.  That  was  a  filibus- 
ter which  illu.strated.  again,  the  block- 
ing of  a  steamroller  and  the  consuming 
of  enough  time  to  inform  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  of  the  merits  of  an  issue. 

Mr.  President,  such  action  does  not 
violate  any  majority  right,  because  in- 
herent in  the  doctrine  of  majority  rule 
is  the  corollary  of  the  right  of  the  mi- 
nority to  have  an  opportunity  to  turn  it- 
self into  the  majority,  if  it  can,  by  full, 
fair,  and  reasonable  debate. 

But,  dedicated  though  I  have  been  as 
demonstrated  by  my  record  in  support 
of  minority  rights.  I  have  always  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate,  in  the  so-called 
Morse  antifllibuster  resolution,  a  pro- 
cedure which  while  protecting  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  rule,  guarantees  to  the 
minority  the  right  to  fair  debate  and 
an  opportunity  to  present  its  case  in  an 
endeavor  to  change  itself  from  a  minority 
to  a  majority.  I  have  offered  it  year 
after  year.  Tonight  I  am  going  to  offer 
it  again  for  the  Record.  I  have  no  more 
illusions  about  its  adoption  in  1959  than 
I  have  had  about  its  adoption  in  past 
years  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
however,  that  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  the  country  for  a  modification  of 
rule  XXII.  This  is  a  fairly  good  indica- 
tion that  those  of  us — and  for  many 
years,  now,  there  have  been  a  large 
number  of  u.s — who  have  been  discussing 
this  matter  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere 
in  the  country  are  receiving  more  and 
more  public  support.  I  believe — al- 
though I  may  be  wrong — that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  support  a 
majority  rule  for  ending  debate  in  the 
Senate  by  imposing  cloture — at  least,  a 
majority  of  the  people  who  have  taken 
the  time  to  study  the  merits  of  the  issue 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  plank  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  platform  of  1956  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  proposals  for  changing  the 
Senate  rule  with  respect  to  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Improving  Congressional  Pbocedurcs 

In  order  that  the  wlU  of  the  American 
people  may  be  expressed  uj>on  all  legislative 
proposals,  we  urge  that  action  be  taken  at 
the   bcgiimlng  of  the  85th   Congress  to  Im- 
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prove  congressional  procedures  so  that  ma- 
jority rule  prevails  and  decisions  can  be 
made  after  reasonable  debate  without  being 
blocked  by  a  minority  In  either  Bouse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  reading 
of  that  plank  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
platform  of  1958  shows  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  certainly  through  its  plat- 
form, supports  the  principle  of  majority 
rule.  I  am  never  one  to  say  "Because 
their  political  party's  convention  has 
adopted  a  platform.  Senators  of  that 
party  are  under  obligation  to  try  to  put 
the  planks  of  that  platform,  without 
change.  Into  legislation."  Of  course,  all 
of  us  know  the  conditions  under  which 
the  party  platforms  are  adopted.  We 
know  that  time  does  not  exist  for  a 
thorough  consideration  of  all  the  minute 
details  which  have  to  be  considered  or 
should  l>e  considered  when  we  come  to 
the  passage  of  proposed  legislation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  take  the  posi- 
tion that  when  a  poUtical  party  pledges 
itself  to  a  principle  of  governmental 
policy,  then  the  elected  representatives 
of  that  party  have  an  obligation  to  seek 
to  implement  Into  legislation  that  prin- 
ciple of  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  proposal 
such  as  the  one  I  have  previously  offered 
or  the  proposal  of  the  Humphrey-Doug- 
las-Javits-Case  of  New  Jersey  or  even 
the  proposal  which  I  understand  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  1  in  regard  to  a  three- 
fifths  vote  requirement  would  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
political  platform.  I  think  my  proposal 
and  the  Humphrey-Douglaa-Javits-Case 
of  New  Jersey  proposal  come  much 
nearer  to  carrying  cut  the  platform. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  tonight  I  wish  to 
say  to  jny  Democratic  colleagues  that  I 
do  not  believe  they  can  vote  for  the 
Johnson  proposal  and  still  carry  out  the 
principle  of  that  plank  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  platform  of   1956. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  on  other  oc- 
casions, as  the  other  day  I  said  during 
the  conference  of  liberal  Damocratic 
Senators,  that  if  we  go  along  with  a 
compromise  which  d<;stroys  the  principle 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  platform  plank 
of  1956,  I  believe  that,  come  1960,  the 
voters  of  the  country  will  impose  upon 
the  Democratic  Party  political  conse- 
quences which  I  am  afraid  most  Senators 
are  not  envisioning.  I  say  to  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues,  it  is  my  view  that  Sena- 
tors cannot  continue  to  impose  on  the 
Senate  a  rule  which  permits  of  minority 
rule  in  the  Senate  and  still  maintain 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  and  the 
Independent  voters  and  the  support  of 
millions  of  Republican  voters  in  this 
country. 

I  happen  to  think — to  talk  politics  for 
a  moment,  Mr.  President — that  the  Issue 
now  before  the  Senate  is  more  pregnant 
with  political  implications  than  I  believe 
many  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
realize  or  are  willing  to  admit.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  that  in  this  atomic  age 
the  American  people  are  making  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  Senate,  "Put  your 
house  in  order,  so  that  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  through  a  majority 
vote  in  the  Senate,  Gin  prevail,  or  we  will 
elect  to  the  Senate  a  suflBclent  number  qf 
Senators  to  change  that  rule." 


In  fact,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  In  the  late  campaign  I  cam- 
paigned in  16  States.  I  am  advised  that 
I  made  more  speeches  in  behalf  of  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  election  to  the 
Congress  than  did  any  other  Democratic 
Senator  who  himself  was  not  then  a 
candidate  fox  office.  And  tonight  I 
testify  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  In  the  States  in  which  I 
campaiRned,  there  is  a  great  public 
undercurrent  of  support  for  a  change  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  so  that  majority 
opinion  can  prevail  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  take  that  issue  into  any  of  the 
States  in  which  I  campaigned,  with  any 
Democratic  Senator  from  any  of  those 
States,  and  debate  It  with  him  before  his 
constituents,  to  let  them  render  the  ver- 
dict, because  I  am  satisfied  that  Amer- 
ican democracy  is  making  veiT  clear  to 
the  Senate  that  American  democracy 
wants  to  prevail  in  the  Senate  the  his- 
toric principle  of  majority-rule  govern- 
ment which  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
quotations  given  tonight  from  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers. 

Mr.  President,  to  that  end  I  have  sub- 
mitted a  resolution,  which  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  was  known  as  Senate 
Resolution  21.  That  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

Rcsoli  ed.  That  subsection  2  of  rule  XXII 
Ql  the  Standing  Rules  of  tjie  Senate,  relating 
to  cloture,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  III  or  VI  or  any  other  rule  of 
the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  16  Senators, 
to  biing  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate,  and  1  hour  after  the  Senate  meets 
on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one.  he 
shall  Uy  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and, 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  Is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question: 

"  'Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided 
In  the  afflrmatlve  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
voting,  then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the 
unfinished  business,  shall  be  the  unfinished 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business 
until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  than  1  hour  on  the  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affecting 
the  same:  except  that  any  Senator  may  yield 
to  any  other  Senator  all  or  any  part  of  the 
aggregate  period  of  time  which  he  is  entitled 
to  speak;  and  the  Senator  to  whom  he  so 
jdelds  mny  speak  for  the  time  so  yielded  in 
addition  to  any  period  of  time  which  he  Is 
entitled  to  speak  in  his  own  right.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep 
the  time  of  each  Senator  who  speaks.  E*- 
cept  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amendment 
shaU  be  in  order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the 
debate  to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been 
presented  and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No 
dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or 
amendment  not  germane  shall  be  in  order. 
Points  of  order.  Including  questions  of  rele- 
vancy, and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate." 


Sac.  2.  Subsection  3  of  such  rule  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr:  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  this 
resolution,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table  for 
future  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  6)  was  received 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  subsection  2  of  rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  relating 
to  cloture,  is  hereby  amended  to  read"  as 
follows : 

"If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  III  or  VI  or  any  other  rule 
of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  16  Sen- 
ators, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once  state  the 
motion  to  the  Senate,  and  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  meets  on  the  following  calendar  day 
but  one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the 
roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quorum  is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall, 
without  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"  "Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  cloee?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
voting,  then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the 
unfinished  business,  shaU  be  the  unfinished 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business 
until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  In  all  more  than  1  hour  on  the  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affecting 
the  same;  except  that  any  Senator  may 
yield  to  any  other  Senator  all  or  any  part  of 
the  aggregate  period  of  time  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  speak;  and  the  Senator  to  whom 
he  so  yields  may  speak  for  the  time  so  yielded 
in  addition  to  any  period  of  time  which  he  is 
entitled  to  speak  in  his  own  right.  It  shaU 
be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep 
the  time  of  each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except 
by  unanimous  consent,  no  amendment  shall 
be  in  order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate 
to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been  pre- 
sented and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No 
dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or 
amendment  not  germane  shall  be  in  order. 
Points  of  order.  Including  questions  of 
relevancy,  and  appeals  from  the  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  3  of  such  rule  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  discuss  the  procedures  of  that 
resolution  for  a  moment,  because  it  car- 
ries out,  I  think,  as  clearly  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  permits,  a  guarantee  that 
the  rights  of  a  minority  of  the  Senate 
in  debate  will  be  protected  In  all  re- 
spects to  which  a  minority  is  entitled. 
It  guarantees,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
same  rule  for  applying  a  cloture  petition 
shall  prevail;  namely,  there  must  be  sig- 
natures of  16  Senators  before  cloture  can 
be  filed.  They  are  not  easy  to  get. 
Every  Member  of  this  body  knows  this 
to  be  so.  Every  Senator  knows  that 
there  is  a  great  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  each  one  of  us  ever  to  sign  a  cloture 
petition  until  each  one  of  us  is  convinced 
that  there  is  really  a  filibuster  under 
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way.  and  that  the  filibuster  seeks  to  im- 
pose the  will  of  a  minority  upon  the 
rights  of  a  majority. 

But  under  my  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  the  cloture  petition  has  been 
filed— in  other  words,  after  16  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  said.  "We  think  we 
ought  to  start  procedure  for  the  ending 
of  debate"— it  does  not  mean  debate  will 
automatically  end.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides first  for  the  period  of  time  that  is 
necessary  for  the  cloture  petition  itself  to 
remain  at  the  desk.  Then,  second,  it 
provides,  after  a  vote  has  been  taken — 
and  it  is  a  majority  vote  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting;  it  is  a  majority  vote  of 
a  quorum  if  only  a  quorum  is  present — 
that  each  Senator  has  a  right  to  speak 
for  1  hour  on  the  merits  of  the  issue  and 
on  the  merits,  as  the  resolution  pro- 
vides, of  amendments  which  may  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  issue,  which  amend- 
ments had  already  been  submitted  and 
had  been  at  the  desk  prior  to  the  vote  to 
end  debate. 

Simple  arithmetic  shows  that  theo- 
retically the  debate  could  last  for  96 
hours.  It  would  not.  We  all  know  it 
would  not.  It  would  vary  in  the  case  of 
different  issues.  In  fact.  I  think  with 
the  adoption  of  my  antifilibuster  resolu- 
tion, probably  it  would  be  years  before 
it  would  ever  be  necessary  to  apply  it.  I 
think  the  resolution  itself,  once  adopted, 
would  make  perfectly  clear  the  foolish- 
ness of  an  attempt  at  a  filibuster  which 
would  seek  to  prevent  a  vote  from  ever 
occurring. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  because  the 
advantage  oif  such  a  resolution  as  mine 
is  that  it  provides  for  the  fixing  of  a 
date  certain  for  final  vote.  That  date 
certainly  would  be  a  variable  one,  de- 
pending on  how  much  time  Senators 
used  in  debate  on  the  merits.  It  will  be 
noticed  I  provide  that  a  Senator  who 
does  not  want  to  use  his  time  may,  if  he 
cares  to,  farm  it  out  to  other  Senators. 
We  all  know,  under  the  custom  of  cour- 
tesy in  the  Senate,  ordinarily,  in  a  hypo- 
thetical situation  in  which  Senator  X 
had  no  opportunity  to  use  his  hour,  Sen- 
ator y.  even  though  he  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue,  would  ask  Senator  X, 
"Senator,  can  I  have  a  part  or  all  of 
your  hour?"  He  would  almost  auto- 
matically, as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  get 
an  answer  such  as  this,  "Well,  Senator, 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to  use 
all  my  time,  but  I  doubt  that  I  shall  use 
my  whole  hour.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  I  will  give  you  30  minutes  now. 
If  you  need  any  more,  come  back  and 
ask  me."  Or  the  Senator  would  say,  "I 
am  not  going  to  use  any  of  my  time. 
Take  it." 

Speaking  hypothetically,  if  we  should 
be  in  such  a  situation  that  cloture  was 
imposed,  the  time  provision  of  my  reso- 
lution would  guarantee,  in  my  judgment, 
adequate  opportunity  for  debate  on  the 
merits,  so  far  as  a  minority  is  concerned. 

That  is  all  I  am  interested  In.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that,  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  all  any  other  Senator  should  be 
interested  in  on  this  issue.  I  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  adopt  a  procedure  that  pro- 
tects the  minority  right  to  full  and  fair 
debate  on  the  merits  of  a  question,  but 
certainly  not  the  right  to  thwart  the  will 


of  the  majority  to  prevent  a  vote  from 
ever  occurring. 

The  Douglas-Humphrey-Javits-Case 
proposal  is  somewhat  similar.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently similar,  in  my  judgment,  that  I 
shall  have  no  hesitancy  in  supporting  it. 
In  effect,  with  some  variations  as  to  the 
time  element,  it  accomplishes  the  same 
purpose.  It  provides  that  the  majority 
vote  requirement  shall  not  be  imposed 
unless  or  until  the  debate  has  proceeded 
for  15  days. 

In  other  words,  for  the  first  15  days  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting  would  prevail,  but  after  15  days 
a  majority  vote  would  prevail.  This  Is 
a  very  reasonable  approximation  of  the 
objective  which  I  have  in  mind  in  the 
resolution  I  have  submitted  for  many 
years  in  the  Senate.  My  proposal  is 
from  the  very  beginning  for  the  straight 
majority-vote  principle  with  respect  to 
cloture.  The  other  proposal  recognizes 
a  sort  of  compromise  approach,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  requirement  for  15  days  and 
a  majority  vote  requirement  thereafter. 
I  am  willing  to  vote  for  the  proposal. 

I  prefer  my  own  suggestion,  but  I 
think  this  is  a  very  good  compromise  of 
differences  of  opinion  within  the  liberal 
group  in  the  Senate.  Whenever  I  am 
satisfied  a  conscionable  compromise  has 
been  offered  me,  I  will  compromise  in 
the  legislative  process,  becau.se  a  con- 
cionable  compromise  never  involves  a 
compromise  of  principle. 

I  try  to  understand  the  point  of  view 
that  a  minority  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
block  legislation  from  passing.  Try  hard 
as  I  can,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  con- 
stitutional history,  I  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  logic,  and  I  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  simple  fair  play  in  the  conduct  of 
a  parliamentary  body  such  as  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  certainly  cannot 
accept  it  on  the  basis  of  the  argument 
which  so  many  of  my  good  friends  from 
the  South  use  in  support  of  a  filibuster 
which  permits  the  preventing  of  a  vote 
from  ever  occurring  on  an  issue,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is*  part  of  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  This  point  of  view 
has  been  developed  from  one  degree  to 
another  in  some  of  the  recent  columns 
in  our  newspapers  by  columnists  for 
whom  I  have  ah  exceptionally  high  re- 
gard and  ODinion,  but  who.  in  my  judg- 
ment, on  this  particular  matter  have  not 
done  their  bookwork,  either. 

The  phrase  "checks  and  balances"  Is 
used  very  loosely  in  the  debates  in  the 
Senate.  Our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  very  complex  and  complicated 
running  through  all  branches  of  the 
Government.  Interestingly  enough,  a 
check  exercised  within  one  bi'anch  fre- 
quently and  in  fact  usually  has  influ- 
ences upon  the  actions  of  other  branches. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Senate  debate.  It  is 
said,  "We  must  protect  the  American 
people  from  a  runaway  majority."  What 
protection  do  the  people  have  under  a 
majority-vote  rule?  First,  there  is  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  many  instances  in  which  a  bill 
first  arises  in  the  House.  If  the  bill  first 
arises  in  the  Senate  and  is  passed,  it  will 
subsequently  come  up  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Is  there  any  one 
among  us  who  really  thinks  that  the 


House  of  Representatives  rubberstamps 
the  actions  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States? 

I  quoted  from  the  Federalist  papers 
in  my  speech  tonight.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  what  our  Constitutional 
Fathers  intended  when  they  established 
the  two  Houses.  They  told  us  in  the 
quotations  I  cited  what  they  intended. 
They  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  Idea 
was  for  one  House  to  check  the  other, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  the  principle  of 
majority  vote.    We  have  that  check. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  many  other 
checks  within  our  own  body,  the  Senate. 
We  have  the  check  of  the  committee 
hearings.  Every  one  of  us  knows  what 
an  important  check  such  hearings  are. 
Through  the  committee  hearings  we 
have  the  check  of  the  people  themselves, 
as  they  make  known  through  the  hear- 
ings varying  points  of  view  and  public 
opinion  with  respect  to  a  given  proposal. 
That  is  an  extremely  important  check 
which  protects  the  minority. 

Certainly  a  minority  cannot  take  the 
position,  with  any  logic,  that  the  oper- 
ations of  a  Senate  committee,  which 
functions  as  the  medium  of  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people  of  this  Nation  as  they 
come  through  representatives  and 
spokesmen  to  testify  before  it.  endan- 
ger minorities.  To  the  contrary,  that 
procedure  itself  is  a  great  protection  to 
minorities. 

I  said  earlier  I  would  comment  on  a 
principle  which  I  respectfully  say  is  being 
lost  sight  of  in  this  debate,  although  I 
consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  controlling 
principles  which  ought  to  be  recognized 
when  coming  to  a  vote  upon  the  specific 
issue  before  us.  1  refer  to  the  substan- 
tive legislative  rights  of  the  American 
people,  which  are  determined  in  no  small 
measure  by  the  procedural  rights  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Slates  and  likewise, 
of  course,  those  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Because  of  that  very  ele- 
mentary principle,  but  nevertheless  one 
of  great  imp>ortance  in  the  legislative 
process,  the  rules  of  the  Senate  really  do 
not  belong  to  us.  We  are  simply  trustees. 
I  like  to  look  upon  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  as  belonging  to  the 
American  people,  because  these  pro- 
cedural rules  determine  in  large  measure 
what  kind  of  legislation  the  people  can 
pass  by  the  efforts  of  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. As  elected  representatives. 
I  respectfully  submit  we  have  no  right  to 
defeat  the  right  of  our  people  to  majority 
rule  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  procedure.s  of  our  committees  are 
very  important  procedural  checks  which 
guarantee  to  the  minority  their  day,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  "legislativ?  court."  They 
help  to  guarantee  that  there  shall  be 
thorough  consideration  of  a  bill  on  its 
merits. 

But  it  is  asked.  "Senator,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  a  galloping  committee? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  if  you  have  a 
committee  which  is  controlled  by  a 
majority  which  betrays  its  trust  to  see 
to  it  that  the  check  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee hearing  is  exercised?"  Our 
check  is  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  It  Is 
one  of  the  Internal  checks  of  the  Senate. 
We  see  it  operative  and  exercised  week 
after  week  and  month  after  month  dur- 
ing a  session  of  the  Congress. 


The  questions  are  raised  as  to  how  long 
the  committee  hearings  were,  who  tes- 
tified at  the  committee  hearings,  and 
whether  adequate  opportunity  was  given 
to  all  to  be  heard.  A  committee  chair- 
man must  stand  on  the  floor  and  defend 
the  parliamentary  course  of  action  of 
his  committee  in  assuring  the  Senate 
that  the  internal  check  I  am  talking 
about  was  exercised  by  his  committee. 

We  have  the  check  of  the  debate  itself, 
and  we  have  the  check  of  the  vote.  If 
the  bill  pases  both  Houses,  we  have  the 
check  of  the  veto  by  the  Executive. 

But  it  Is  said.  "Suppose  you  are  living 
at  a  time  when,  on  a  particular  issue, 
both  Houses  of  Congrress  are  stampeded, 
the  President  is  stampeded,  and  a  bill  is 
railroaded  through  the  Congress  which  is 
not  in  the  public  interest."  My  answer 
to  this  Is:  "That  is  a  risk  of  self-govern- 
ment— and  thank  GDd  for  it."  It  is  part 
of  the  price  of  being  free.  It  is  one  of 
the  privileges  of  freedom,  under  rule  by 
the  majority,  which  exists  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  have  no  Intention  of  sac- 
rificing that  principle  of  freedom  for 
any  police  state  doctrine  of  rule  by  the 
few.  I  know  that  «hat  I  have  just  said 
is  not  pleasant  hearing  to  some  ears, 
but  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  either  we  are  roing  to  be  governed 
by  the  majority  or  we  are  going  to  be 
ruled  by  the  few. 

There  Is  one  che<;k  which  I  have  not 
yet  mentioned,  but  which  I  shall  men- 
tion in  a  moment.  With  all  these  checks, 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority  are 
pretty  well  protected  under  our  legisla- 
tive process  In  free  America. 

But  there  is  still  the  check  of  the 
judiciary.  It  Is  not  applicable  to  every 
legislative  case,  but  I  dare  say  that  in 
most  cases  which  really  involve  any  ques- 
tion of  basic  governmental  rights  which 
are  alleged  to  have  been  transgressed 
upon  by  a  runaway  Congress  or  a  run- 
away President,  that  check  is  available. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  judicial  his- 
tory. What  a  great  record  the  judiciary 
of  America  has  made  over  the  Ufe  span 
of  this  Republic,  In  protecting  both  the 
rights  of  the  majority  and  of  the 
minority. 

At  a  later  date,  in  connection  with 
various  proposals  to  restrict  the  Ameri- 
can judiciary,  I  intend  to  present  to  the 
Senate  a  study  plan  on  which  I  am  now 
working.  In  defense  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  the  subsidiary  Fed- 
eral courts  In  prot(>ctlng  the  principles 
of  constitutional  rights  which  all  add 
up  to  what  we  refer  to  as  American 
freedom.  I  mention  the  subject  tonight 
only  In  passing,  to  point  out  that  the 
argument  of  so  many  of  my  friends  In 
the  Senate  that  a  majority  can  do  such 
wrong  to  a  minority  Is  another  fear 
argument.  It  is  but  another  emotional 
scarecrow  appeal  being  made  to  frighten 
the  American  people  into  believing  that 
there  Is  something  of  vital  importance 
In  maintaining  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate 
in  its  present  form,  which  permits  of 
what  I  call  legislative  blackmail  In  the 
operation  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  debate  that 
the  threat  of  a  filibuster  is  no  real  threat 
to  the  passage  of  legislation  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  has  been  said,  "Cite  an  ex- 
ample."   I  stand  b<;fore  the  Senate  as  a 


witness  to  many  examples  in  14  years  in 
the  Senate.  Before  I  cite  some  of  those 
examples  I  wish  to  state  my  thesis. 

The  filibuster  is  a  very  dangerous  par- 
liamentary instriunent  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  In  defeating  needed  legisla- 
tion, and  it  has  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose time  and  time  again  In  the  history 
of  the  Senate.  But  the  greater  danger 
of  the  filibuster,  the  greater  injury  done 
by  the  filibuster,  is  in  the  coinmittees 
of  the  Senate  and  in  conferences  and 
caucuses  of  the  Senate  among  its 
leaders 

I  testify  that  both  in  committee  and 
in  conferences,  during  my  14  years  in 
the  Senate,  I  have  been  confronted  time 
and  time  again  with  the  threat  of  a 
filibuster  if  certain  proposed  legislation 
were  reported  by  a  committee,  or  if  a 
group  of  us  in  the  Senate  were  to  insist 
upon  the  passage  of  legislation  without 
proposed  amendments  being  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  those  14  years  I  have  seen  Members 
of  the  Senate  yield  time  and  time  again 
to  this  type  of  legislative  blackmail, 
although  I  have  protested  against  it  time 
and  again,  in  committee  and  in  confer- 
ence. My  reply  to  colleagues  in  commit- 
tee who  have  threatened  to  filibuster  is, 
"Go  ahead  and  filibuster.  I  hope  there 
will  be  enough  Senators  who  will  remain 
In  the  Chamber  day  in  and  day  out,  and 
night  after  night,  to  break  It." 

I  have  never  been  moved  by  the  threat 
of  a  filibuster.  I  have  been  saddened  by 
the  fact  that  so  frequently  in  the  Senate 
there  has  been  a  surrender  to  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  on  any  issue  that  has 
substantial  public  support,  any  group — 
South,  North,  East,  or  West — can  con- 
duct a  filibuster  beyond  20  days,  In  these 
modem  times. 

I  believe  that  if  they  tried  to  do  it,  and 
it  became  clear  that  the  purpose  of  that 
filibuster  was  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  a 
majority  vote  nile  In  the  Senate  in  the 
passage  of  legislation,  which  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate  was  in  the  public  Inter- 
est, the  great  policeman  of  the  Senate, 
American  public  opinion,  would  drive  the 
participants  In  such  a  filibuster  to  the 
political  storm  cellars  within  20  days. 
I  believe  that  the  uprising  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  against  any  group  of 
willful  men  In  the  Senate  who  sought  to 
prevent,  by  way  of  the  filibuster,  the 
passage  of  legislation  for  a  period  of  20 
days  would  result  In  such  a  storm  of  pub- 
lic protest  that  those  men  would  soon 
work  out  In  the  Senate  a  quick  agree- 
ment for  the  ending  of  the  filibuster. 

The  difficulty  has  been  our  own.  Let 
us  face  it.  The  difficulty  has  been  of  our 
own  making.  The  sad  fact  is  that  when 
filibusters  have  been  started,  because  the 
proponents  of  them  could  not  have  their 
own  way  either  in  committee  or  in  party 
caucus,  we  have  not  been  willing  to  stay 
here  tenaciously  the  clock  around  imtil 
we  broke  them.  In  my  judgment,  in  my 
14  years  in  the  Senate,  there  has  never 
been  a  real,  concerted  attempt  to  break 
a  filibuster.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  shadow  boxing.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  window  dressing.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  going  so  far  only 
in  order  to  put  on  a  public  appearance, 
and  then  there  hajB  always  been  a  sur- 
render. 


It  was  not  so  long  ago,  in  1957,  that 
in  the  Senate  the  argument  weis  made  to 
us  in  party  conference  after  party  con- 
ference and  in  bipartisan  meetings  that 
if  we  did  not  agree  to  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1957  we 
would  be  confronted  with  a  filibuster. 
We  were  told  if  we  would  accept  cloak- 
room agreements  concerning  certain 
amendments  to  the  1957  civil  rights  bill, 
southern  Senators  would  not  filibuster 
and  we  could  go  home.  I  know  that  peo- 
ple do  not  like  to  hear  me  say  that,  bat  it 
happens  to  be  true.  Witness  aft^r  wit- 
ness in  the  Senate  can  be  called  to  so 
testify. 

I  spoke  out  time  and  time  again 
against  what  I  considered  to  be  legisla- 
tive blackmail.  I  refused  to  vote  for 
that  so-called  civil-rights  bill.  I  was 
the  only  northern  Democrat  who  voted 
against  it.  My  vote  was  completely  mis- 
represented by  a  great  many  liberals,  by 
liberal  organizations  and  by  the  press. 
The  false  charge  was  made  that  I  had 
voted  against  it  because  I  had  made 
some  kind  of  trade  with  southern  Sena- 
tors— a  complete  and  unadulterated 
falsehood — on  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 
I  said  then  and  I  repeat  now  that  no 
p>erson  so  saying  can  produce  a  southern 
Senator  who  will  testify  that  I  agreed 
with  him  in  regard  to  any  trade  or 
understanding  in  connection  with  the 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  Issue.  What  brought 
us  the  votes  on  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
Issue,  and  what  roused  some  Members 
on  the  RepubUcan  side  to  change  their 
position,  and  a  great  many  on  this  side 
also,  was  the  unconscionable  tax  write- 
off proposal  offered  to  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  Their  deathbed  repentance  on 
the  tax  writeoff  did  not  change  the  votes 
which  had  already  been  changed  in  the 
Senate,  because  Senators  knew  they 
could  change  the  other  way  again  once 
the  bill  was  defeated.  That  is  what 
gave  me  the  votes,  in  my  judgment, 
which  passed  the  HeUs  Canyon  Dam  bill 
in  the  Senate. 

However,  one  thing  I  do  wish  the 
Record  to  show.  It  is  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  entered  into  no 
trade  and  no  agreement  and  no  under- 
standing with  any  southern  Senator  for 
his  vote  in  favor  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
Dam.  I  protest  such  a  reflection  on  any 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  South.  My 
colleagues  from  the  South  voted  on  that 
bill  in  accordance  with  the  merits,  as 
they  saw  them,  and  in  keeping  with  their 
judgment. 

I  voted  against  the  civil  rights  bill  be- 
cause I  disagreed  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate-on  its  being  a  good 
bill.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  review 
all  the  reasons  why  I  voted  against  it, 
other  than  to  say  that  if  I  had  no  other 
reason  this  one  would  be  enough :  When 
title  ni  of  the  civil  rights  bill  was 
stricken,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  the 
heart  of  the  civil  rights  bill  was 
destroyed. 

In  the  cloak  rooms  and  In  the  con- 
ferences we  were  told  over  and  over: 
"You  do  not  have  a  chance  of  passing  a 
civil  rights  blU  with  title  in  In  It.  You 
win  have  a  filibuster  for  weeks.  If  you 
take  out  title  HI.  and  if  you  add  the  jury 
trial  provision" — there  were  some  other 
proposals   made,   but   I   mention   these 
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two— "the  southern  bloc  will  not  fili- 
buster the  civil  rights  bill." 

I  wish  to  say  this,  not  becaxise  I  like  to 
say  it,  but  only  because  it  has  been  said 
m  debate:  "What  threat  of  filibuster  has 
been  made  on  what  legislation  in  the 
Senate?"  That  is  one.  I  can  mention 
another  one.  We  had  a  great  contest 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress  on  school 
legislation.  Involving  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. It  went  on  for  weeks.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  it  was  repre- 
sented to  us  time  and  time  again  in  con- 
ference and  in  committee  discussions 
that  if  those  of  us  who  were  holding  out 
for  a  true  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
were  not  willing  to  accede  to  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  emasculating  amendments 
to  a  good  Federal  aid  education  bill, 
there  would  be  no  education  legislation 
passed.  It  was  held  up  in  committee  for 
weeks.  I  do  not  like  to  say  these  things. 
However,  I  am  a  witness  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  in  my  14  years  in  the  Senate 
the  threat  of  the  filibuster  has  been  the 
greatest  evil  of  the  filibuster. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  also  been  in 
this  debate  some  discussion  to  the  effect 
that  liberals  of  the  past  have  been  in- 
clined to  oppose  the  imposition  of 
cloture.  Certainly  Senator  Lenroot  of 
Wisconsin  was  never  considered  a  re- 
actionary, and  I  find,  as  this  table  shows, 
that  Senator  Lenroot  moved  to  close 
debate  twice. 

Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  also 
on  one  occasion  moved  to  close  debate. 
He  was  a  great  liberal.  Senators  Nor- 
beck.  Tyson,  and  Jones  certainly  were 
not  conservatives. 

The  record,  I  say,  simply  refutes  the 
argument  that  all  liberals  of  bygone  days 
used  the  filibuster  as  a  refuge  for  pro- 
tecting minority  rights.  There  is  no 
Question  that  there  were  great  liberals  of 
bygone  days,  such  as  the  great  fighting 
Bob  La  PoUette,  of  Wisconsin,  who  were 
out-and-out  supporters  of  the  unchecked 
filibuster  procedure. 

Much  proposed  legislation,  in  my 
judgment,  will  come  out  of  committee 
In  much  better  form,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  concerned,  with  rule  XXII 


changed  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
straight  majority  vote,  with  the  safe- 
guards and  protection  of  the  minority, 
which  I  have  previously  referred  to  in 
this  speech. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
phases  of  this  problem  which  I  could 
discuss,  and  will  if  necessary,  in  my  sec- 
ond speech.  But  I  am  inclined  now  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  to 
some  insertions  in  the  Record,  in  the 
interest  of  time.  Then,  unless  I  am 
advised  that  it  would  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pleasure  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate,  I  should  be  glad, 
after  the  insertion  of  these  materials, 
to  move,  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous understanding,  to  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  I  announce 
that  as  an  intention  on  my  part,  hoping 
that  the  staff  will  communicate  it  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  and  will 
advise  me  accordingly,  becau.'^e  I  have 
covered  the  major  body  of  material 
which  I  rose  to  cover. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
some  material  which  I  first  used  in  1949, 
in  a  rather  long  speech  in  the  Senate 
on  this  same  general  problem,  in  which 
I  pointed  out  that  the  two-thirds  vcte 
requirement  of  thOFe  present  and  voting, 
for  the  period  of  time  which  that  re- 
quirement prevailed  in  the  Senate,  had 
not  been  successful  in  imix)sing  cloture 
on  a  single  civil  rights  issue.  There  were 
some  instances  in  which  the  two-thirds 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting  was 
attained  on  noncivil  rights  matters,  but 
there  were  many  times  when  it  was  not. 
I  know  that  some  of  my  southern 
friends  will  probably  raise  their  eye- 
brows in  doubt  or  surprise  when  I  say 
this.  But  let  me  make  perfectly  clear 
my  position  that  the  filibuster  rule  which 
requires  either  two-thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  or  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire membership,  as  under  the  present 
rule,  is  not  limited  to  my  position  on 
civil  rights  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  filibuster,  or  the 
threat  of  a  filibuster,  docs  great  damage 
to  the  legislative  process  in  relation  to  a 
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great  many  economic  and  social  issues 
other  than  civil  rights  issues.  But  in 
respect  to  the  civil  rights  issues,  the 
statistics  show  that  never  has  the  two- 
thirds  vote  been  attained  in  order  to  im- 
pose cloture  on  a  civil  rights  matter, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  statistical  material  which  I  used 
in  1949.  and  which  has  been  used  again 
in  the  brief  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Douglas!  and  other  Senators 
have  presented  on  this  matter,  under 
the  heading  "Simple  Two-thirds  Cloture 
Won't  Stop  filibusters  on  Civil  Rights 
Bills." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tical matter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Simple  Two-thikds  Ciotubk  Won't  Stop 
Filibusters  on  Civil  Rights  Bills 
Tlie  new  rule  22  propored  by  S?nBtor 
Johnson  provides  for  cloture  by  two-thirds 
of  those  Senators  present  and  voting,  and 
for  the  rules  of  the  S?nate  to  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next.  (S.  Res.  30.  85th 
Cong  ) 

It  Is  subject  to  the  following  objections: 

1.  Cloture  by  two-thirds  of  those  present 
was  the  rule  from  1917-49  and  proved  un- 
workable (see  Library  of  Congress  summary 
below) ; 

2.  In  all  of  the  eight  cases  of  attempted 
cloture  on  a  civil  rights  bill.  It  was  Im- 
possible to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
present— although  In  several  cases  a  heavy 
majority  wanted  to  proceed  to  a  vote  (52  32 
and  55  33  on  FEPC  In  1950) ; 

3.  Since  attendance  now  Is  virtually  com- 
plete on  crucial  civil  rights  Issues  (03  Sena- 
tors voted  on  the  1957  rules  Issue  and  «caln 
on  the  Jury  trial  amendment  to  the  clvU 
rlghU  bill  In  1957).  two-thirds  of  those 
present  Is  little  different  from  two-thirds 
of  those  elected: 

4.  To  try  to  make  the  rules  continuing  Is 
a  transparent  attempt,  as  the  first  New  York 
Times'  report  described  It.  "to  make  It  more 
difficult  to  amend  the  rules  In  the  future," 
that  Is.  to  nullify  the  explicit  Constitutional 
power  upon  which  the  motion  to  take  up 
S'nat*  rules  Is  based; 

5  Walter  Llppmann,  although  he  opposes 
majority  rule  on  controversial  Issues  In  the 
Senate.  stUl  conceded  (December  36)  that 
"the  Johnson  proposal  Is  not  substantially 
different  from  the  existing  rule." 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows,  no  one  could 
have  a  greater  respect  for  the  record  of 
old  fighting  Bob  La  FoUette  than  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  know 
of  no  one  in  American  political  history 
who  has  influenced  my  own  political 
philosophy  more  than  has  the  senior 
senator  La  Follette.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  I  agreed  with  every  position  he 
took.  I  did  not  agree  with  his  position 
on  the  filibuster.  I  did  not  agree  with 
his  position  in  respect  to  World  War  I. 
But  I  agreed  with  his  philosophy  enough 
so  that  in  1924  I  campaigned,  in  speech 
after  speech,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
for  the  election  of  Senator  La  Follette  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  10,  1949,  I 
spoke  at  considerable  length  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  support  of  my  proposal  for  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  which  would  provide 
for  cloture  by  a  majority  vote.  Because 
so  many  of  the  points  which  I  made  in 
that  speech  are  applicable  to  the  debate 
this  year,  and  in  the  interest  of  not  tak- 
ing the  time  to  restate  them  or  to  read 
the  speech,  imless  at  some  time  in  the 
future  it  becomes  necessary  as  a  parlia- 
mentary matter  in  this  debate  to  do  so, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
excerpts  from  my  speech  of  March  10, 
1949,  beginning  at  page  2142,  be  printed 
at  this  point  and  made  a  part  of  my 
speech  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  MoKSK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support 
and  defend  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  I  think  has  made  the  one  and 
nnly  sound  proposal  for  the  elimination  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  evil  practices  of  filibuster. 

I  point  out  that  the  President  has  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  experience  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  Senator 
from  Missouri;  and  on  the  basis  of  that  ex- 
perience and  on  the  basis  of  his  experience 
In  the  White  House,  I  understand  that  it  is 
correct — and  I  do  not  believe  It  wUl  be  de- 
nied—that the  President  of  the  Unltod 
States  In  recent  days  has  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  a  reform  of  the  Senate  rules  for 
which  some  of  us  have  been  fighting  for  some 
time  past — a  reform  which  would  truly  re- 
store to  the  Senate  the  principle  of  majority 
rule.  I  understand  that  the  President  has 
expressed  himself  In  favor  of  the  cloture 
petition  or  cloture  procedure  which  some  of 
us  have  been  proposing  for  the  past  several 
years;  namely,  that  under  certain  procedural 
steps  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  we 
shall  end  debate  by  the  same  vote  we  use  In 
passing  major  legislation,  such  as  an  Bco- 
nomlc  Cooperation  Administration  plan  or 
lend-lease;  yee,  by  the  same  vote  rule  w* 
follow  when  we  find  It  necessary  to  declare 
war;  namely,  a  majority-vote  rule. 

I  am  a  little  at  a  loss,  to  say  nothing  about 
being  somewhat  disappointed,  to  find  a  com- 
plete retreat.  apparenUy.  on  the  OemocraUc 
side  of  the  aisle  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Democratic  leader.  Insofar 
as  giving  to  him  the  support  he  so  justly  de- 
serves. In  my  opinion,  for  his  proposal  that 
we  end  debate  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  under  a  cloture  rule  which  will  permit 
of  a  majority-rule  principle.  I  had  hoped 
that  for  my  anUflUbuster  resolution,  which 
provides  for  a  majority-vote  rule,  I  would 
R^t  some  Democratic  support.  I  do  not  want 
the  present  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
or  any  other  Democratic  Senator  to  think  for 

II  nioment  that  I  am  the  least  bit  embarrassed 


about  standing  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  defending  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  I  consider 
it  a  great  privilege  and  a  high  honor.  I  only 
wish  I  had  some  Democrats  Joining  me  In 
defending  the  President  of  the  United  States 
this  afternoon,  because  I  think  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  recommendation, 
which  happens  to  correspond  with  my  own 
recommendation  and  resolution,  is  standing 
for  the  only  sound  procedure  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to  operate 
efficiently  and  would  give  voice  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  the  people's  business 
by  taking  care  of  it  In  accordance  with  what 
I  am  satisfied  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  think  is  basic  to  American  de- 
mocracy; namely,  rule  by  the  majority.  Yet 
I  understand  that  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  |Mr.  Lucas],  the  majority 
leader,  has  said,  in  effect,  that  on  this  par- 
ticular matter  he  Is  sorry  that  he  cannot 
follow  his  chief.  I  do  not  quote  him  ver- 
batim, of  course,  but  I  am  sure  I  correctly 
quote  his  meaning.  If  he  has  been  correctly 
quoted  in  the  newspapers. 

I  have  just  listened  to  the  fpeech  of  the 
Democratic  whip,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Myers],  who  earlier  In  this  ses- 
sion submitted  a  resolution  on  cloture  which 
provided  for  the  principle  of  majority  rule, 
and  which  differed  from  my  resolution  only 
in  one  particular.  My  resolution,  as  I  subse- 
quently perfected  it,  provided  for  a  majority- 
vote  principle;  and.  provided  that  after  the 
adoption  of  cloture,  through  a  petition  filed 
by  16  Senators — as  Is  the  case  under  the 
present  rule — and  after  96  hours  of  debate 
would  be  permitted,  each  Senator  who  did 
not  wish  to  make  tise  of  the  full  hour  of 
debate  after  cloture — allowed  to  him  by  my 
resolution — would  have  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  farming  out  his  time.  If  some  other 
Senator  wished  to  take  It  and  add  It  to  the 
hour  which  the  resolution  automatically 
would  provide  to  each  Memt>er  of  the  Senate. 
I  went  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
suggested  to  him  that  we  try  to  combine  o\ir 
two  resolutions.  My  resolution,  when  first 
submitted,  as  the  Presiding  Officer  will  re- 
call, sought  to  give  to  each  Senator  a  2-hour 
perlcxl  for  debate,  alter  the  adoption  of 
cloture,  with  the  farming-out  privilege;  but 
I  proceeded  to  make  an  Investigation  of  the 
statistics  shown  In  the  history  of  flllbtisters 
In  the  Senate,  and  I  discovered  that  not 
even  the  98-hour  period  has  ever  been  used, 
after  cloture.  So  I  decided  that  the  minority 
would  be  adequately  protected,  so  far  as 
giving  them  adequate  time  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  caee,  if  I  changed  my  proposal 
so  that.  Instead  of  providing  a  2-hour  period, 
It  would  provide  a  1-hour  period,  and  I  so 
notified  the  Committee  on  Rules  when  I 
testified  before  It  at  the  hearings. 

At  that  time  It  was  my  understanding  the 
Democratic  whip  -was  of  opinion  the  ma- 
jority-rule principle  Ehould  prevail,  save  and 
except  he  thought  the  time  should  be  lim- 
ited to  but  1  hour  for  each  Senator,  with- 
out the  farmlng-out  provision.  I  suggested 
to  him  we  combine  our  two  resolutions  by 
my  giving  up  the  2-hour  provision  and 
adopting  his  1-hotir  provision,  and  In  turn, 
by  his  agreeing  to  the  farmlng-out  provision 
of  my  resolution.  He  was  very  coiu'teous,  as 
he  always  is,  and  In  fact,  as  all  my  colleagues 
always  are  to  me  and  as  I  try  to  be  to  them. 
He  said  that  under  all  the  circumstances — 
and  I  think  I  quote  him  accurately — he 
thought  perhaps  It  would  be  better  If  each 
one  of  us  pressed  for  his  Individual  resolu- 
tion. I  understood  that  language.  I  took 
it  for  granted  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  had  good  reasons,  which 
he  was  not  at  the  moment  discussing  with 
me,  for  not  accepting  my  compromise  pro- 
posal; but  I  did  not  have  the  slightest  no- 
tion that  what  he  had  In  mind  was  that 
at    a    subsequent    date    he    would    fwther 


modify  his  position  by  adopting  a  constitu- 
tional-majority principle  In  place  of  a 
simple-majority  principle.  But  that  Is  what 
he  subEequcntly  did;  and  so  even  the  very 
distinguished  and  exceedingly  able  Demo- 
cratic whip  left  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  issue  and  adopted  a  constl- 
tutlonal-niajorlty  principle  for  his  resolu- 
tion. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  for  a 
certainty,  but  It  may  be  I  stand  here  this 
afternoon  as  the  only  Member  of  the  Senate 
solidly  in  support  of  the  President  on  this 
Issue.  Be  that  as  It  may.  If  It  Is  true.  I  am 
proud  of  It.  because  I  am  satisfied  the  Pres- 
ident is  absolutely  right  In  the  position  he 
has  taken;  and  I  hope  I  have  demonstraied 
by  this  time  during  my  service  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  whenever  I  think  the  President  or 
any  other  Democrat  Is  right.  I  am  going  to 
be  nonpartisan  enough  to  supp>ort  him.  I 
take  it  for  granted  the  people  of  my  State 
sent  me  here  to  support  and  fight  for  what 
I  think  Is  right.  I  am  convinced,  for  reasons 
I  shall  hereafter  set  forth  In  this  speech, 
that  the  simple-majority-vote  principle  for 
which  the  President  Is  standing,  If  I  have 
been  correctly  Informed  as  to  his  position. 
Is  the  absolutely  sound  way  to  eliminate  the 
filibuster  evil  from  the  Senate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  I  desire  to  state  for  the  Record  my 
reasons  In  support  of  the  Morse  antlfill- 
buster  resolution,  and  I  want  to  reply  briefly 
to  some  very  able,  but  I  think  fallacious, 
arguments  which  have  been  made  on  this 
issue  by  some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  other  side. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Obokce]  this  is  a 
momentotis  debate.  I  think  It  is  but  an- 
other chapter  in  a  great  fight  that  is  going 
to  continue  to  be  waged  In  the  Senate  until 
the  coming  of  that  happy  day  when  the  peo- 
ple's win  will  prevail  and  a  rule  In  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  adopted  making  it  possible  for 
the  win  of  the  people  through  a  majority 
vote  of  their  elected  representatives  to  be 
registered  In  this  august  body. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  win  the 
fight  this  time.  I  wish  I  could  be  more 
optimistic  about  It.  But  I  expect  now  as 
In  the  other  rounds  of  the  fight  In  times 
gone  by,  the  proponents  of  an  antlfill  buster 
resolution  will  lose.  Why?  Because  neither 
party  in  the  Senate.  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic, in  my  opinion,  has  stood  up  in  the 
fight  and  made  it  clear  It  Is  willing  to  take 
those  steps  necessary  to  win  the  fight.  Thus 
it  must  go  back  to  the  people,  and  the  peo- 
ple once  again  are  going  to  have  to  impress 
upon  more  Senators  at  the  ballot  boxes  thctr 
determination  to  see  to  It  that  the  fight  Is 
won  In  the  Senafce,  either  by  getting  men 
now  in  the  Senate,  once  they  come  again 
face  to  face  with  the  people  on  this  issue  In 
campaigns,  to  change  their  thinking  on  the 
Issue,  or  by  supplanting  men  already  here,  at 
future  elections,  with  other  candidates  for 
the  Senate,  who  will  come  here  and  make  the 
fight  which  I  think  should  be  made  now. 
and,  as  I  have  said  on  the  fioor  on  this  Issue 
in  times  past,  which  should  have  been  made 
in  previous  battles. 

We  cannot  win  unless  we  are  willing,  as 
we  have  not  been  thus  far  in  the  fight,  to 
continue  in  session  for  as  many  days,  weeks, 
and  months  as  may  be  necessary  to  demon- 
strate to  the  minority  that  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  have  the  majority  will  trampled  by 
minority  tactics  In  the  Senate.  It  must  be 
done  some  time;  why  not  now? 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rljjhta 
of  the  people  In  legislation  t>efore  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  no  l>etter  than 
their  procedural  rights  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  So  long  as  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  permit,  through  a  filibuster,  the  de- 
feat of  the  will  of  the  great,  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  on  various 
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iBSues,  then  there  must  be  eliminated  the 
procedure*  which  produce  such  an  uncon- 
scionable result.  If  this  Is  to  be  a  truly  rep- 
resentative government.  To  me  it  Is  a  very 
simple  issue.  I  am  either  right  or  wrong. 
Mr.  President,  in  saying  that  the  most  fun- 
damental tenet  of  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  which  says  the  majority  will 
shall  prevail,  subject  to  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  the  ConsUtution,  through  a  Judici- 
ary, and  the  veto  of  the  President,  in  case  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  pass 
legislation  which  cannot  be  squared  with  the 
fundamental  constitutional  guarantees  of 
the  document  which  gave  us  all  of  our  rights 
and  liberties. 

That  is  why  I  never  have  been  able  to 
accept,  and  cannot  now  accept,  the  able 
arguments  of  distinguished  Democrats  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  the  Constitution 
guarantees  to  them  that,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  they  shall  have  preserved  to  them 
the  right  to  block  the  majority  through  pro- 
cedural tactics,  becauEe  In  their  Judgment, 
they  do  not  believe  certain  legislation  which 
the  majority  otherwise  would  pass  Is  consti- 
tutional. Mr.  President,  that  defines,  in  my 
Judgment,  our  whole  theory  of  government, 
not  only  of  checks  of  powers  but  separation 
Of  powers  as  well. 

The  American  people  need  to  reflect  once 
again  on  the  fact  that  under  our  system  of 
government,  if  we  pass  legislation  which.  In 
fact,  is  unconstitutional,  the  courts  will  pass 
on  it,  unless,  before  It  gets  to  the  court,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  exercises  his 
veto,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  to  override. 

When  the  Foundling  Fathers  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  establishing  the  checks 
In  the  Constitution  they  did  not  have  any  dif- 
ficulty In  providing  a  two-thirds  vote  require- 
ment when  they  wanted  a  two-thirds  vote 
requirement  as  a  check.  They  understood 
the  effect  of  a  two-thirds  vote  requirement 
as  well  as  we  do:  and  in  the  magnificent 
document  which  they  wrote  they  checked 
us.  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
passing  of  unconstitutional  legislation,  by 
giving  to  the  President  the  veto  power  over 
lu  and  requiring  that  his  veto  shall  stand 
unless  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  a9  of  the  House,  overrides  it.  But  they 
did  not  anywhere  In  that  document  provide 
that  the  debate  in  tlie  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  unlimited  In  the  sense  that 
a  handful,  a  minority,  of  Senators  can  or- 
ganize and  block  the  will  of  the  majority  by 
preventing  a  vote  ever  occurring  on  a  piece 
of  legislation.  If  they  wanted  to  place  that 
power  in  any  minority  group  in  the  Senate, 
the  English  language  was  perfectly  capable 
of  being  so  used.  But  they  did  not  do  it. 
What  did  they  provide?  They  provided  that 
the  House  and  the  Senate  shall  be  allowed  to 
make  their  own  rules  governing  procedure. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  speecli  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, delivered  on  February  28.  1949.  he  said, 
at  page  1606  of  the  Record,  that  had  some- 
one suggested  a  limitation  on  debate  In  a 
conference  of  the  States,  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  It  would  have  dis- 
solved the  conference. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  can  assert  It. 
but  It  Is  an  assumption,  which.  In  my 
Judgment,  does  not  rest  upon  historical 
probability.  Why  do  I  say  that?  Because, 
Mr.  President,  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  preceded  these  great  constitutional 
debates,  operated  on  the  basis  of  a  rule 
which  permitted  of  the  previous  question. 
It  did  not  dissolve  over  that  parliamentary 
practice  which  limited  debate.  At  the  very 
time  the  constitutional  fathers  sat  It  was 
the  common  practice  In  parliamentary  bod- 
le.i.  colonial,  and.  to  the  extent  we  had 
them,  combinations  of  colonial  bodies  such 
as  the  Continental  Congress  to  use  the  pre- 
vious question  technique  as  the  device  for 
limiting  debate. 


I  most  respectfully  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Georgia  that  I  know  of  no  basis  in 
history  to  support  his  assumption  that  had 
any  such  proposal  been  made  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  to  limit  debate  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  con- 
vention would  have  dissolved.  To  the  con- 
trary. I  think  the  assumption  ought  to  be 
that,  in  view  of  the  parllmentary  practice 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  by  way  of  the 
previous  question  as  a  device  for  limiting 
debate,  Just  the  opposite  conclusion  from 
that  reached  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  the  one  which  we  should  accept. 

Mr.  George.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  George.  Does  the  Senator  not  know 
that  the  previous  question,  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was  Itself 
a  debatable  question,  and  that  It  has  little 
relationship  to  the  previous  question  as  now 
known  In  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that, 
but  I  am  sure.  also,  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  agree  with  me  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  at 
the  time  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the 
Ullages  or  practices  which  grew  up  around  the 
use  of  the  previous  question  did  not  fall  Into 
the  evil  way  of  a  filibuster  as  It  has  developed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Rather,  the  fact 
Is  that  Members  voted  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion for  limiting  debate  on  a  majority-vote 
basis.  In  other  words,  the  practice  was  that 
men  who  assembled  In  parliamentary  bodies, 
after  full  and  fair  debate  on  the  merits  of  an 
iFsue,  recognized  the  right  of  the  majority 
eventually  to  end  debate  by  the  previous 
question. 

In  defending  that  right  of  unlimited  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  Senators  George  and  Con- 
nally,  for  example,  relate  It  somehow  to 
State  sovereignty,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Individual  State. 

Sovereignty  means  supreme  p>ower.  The 
question  of  the  location  of  sovereign  power 
In  the  United  States  is  to  be  answered,  not 
by  reference  to  the  political  theory  of  the 
American  Constitution,  but  by  reference  to 
the  hard  facts  of  American  life.  Whatever 
the  original  design,  the  stubborn  fact  Is  that 
supreme  power  has  come  to  reside  In  the 
central  government  (If  it  resides  anywhere) 
as  a  result  of  the  outcome  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  the  Industrial  revolution, 
and  the  onward  march  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  intellectual  edifice  of  State 
sovereignty  and  States  rights,  with  Its  corol- 
lary doctrines  of  nullification  and  with- 
drawal, treating  the  National  Government  as 
the  mere  agent  of  associated  States,  which 
was  elaborated  by  Calhoun,  collapsed  with 
the  defeat  of  the  South  In  the  Civil  War. 

State  sovereignty,  In  a  narrow  sense,  no 
longer  fits  the  cold  hard  facts  of  modern  In- 
dustrial society.  It  has  passed  away  for- 
ever down  the  Irreversible  stream  of  time. 
Yet  It  lingers  on  In  the  southern  mind  like 
the  nostalgic  echo  of  a  voice  that  Is  still. 
"But,  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
In  his  very  able  speech  on  February  28,  said 
that  a  right  which  attaches  to  the  sovereign 
State  Is  this  right  of  unlimited  debate.  As 
I  have  Just  said,  the  Constitution  does  not 
say  so.  Article  I,  section  5,  paragraph  2,  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings. 
Therefore  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
reasonable  doubt,  certainly  no  reasonable 
constitutional  doubt,  concerning  the  power 
of  the  Senate  under  the  Constitution  to 
adopt  a  rule  regulating  debate  In  this  body. 
If  that  premise  is  sound  under  article  I.  sec- 
tion 5.  paragraph  2,  then  certainly  there  is 
no  Invasion  of  sorerelgn  powers  of  the 
States  under  the  Constitution  for  this  body 
to  adopt  a  majority-vote  rule,  because  article 
I,  section   5.  paragraph  2,  contains  no  woid 


of  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  lU  rules. 

Mr.  Gecrge.  Mr.  President 

The   Presiding    Ofticer.      Does   the    Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from     • 
Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Morse.    I  yield. 

Mr.  George.  Of  course,  th''  Senator  Is 
famUiar  with  the  Constitution,  and  he  rec- 
ognizes, does  he  not,  that  there  are  some 
things  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  Con- 
gress except  by  the  consent  of  the  States, 
and  the  one  and  foremost  provision  Is  that 
no  State  can  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  rep- 
resentation or  equal  suffrage  without  its 
consent? 

Mr.  Morse.  Tliat  Is  correct. 

Mr.  George.  I  also  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  another  constitutional  provision, 
namely,  that  there  can  be  no  subdivision  of 
a  State,  or  the  creation  of  a  new  State  out 
of  an  old  State,  or  the  creation  of  a  new 
Slate  by  coniblrvation  of  parts  of  two  States, 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  States. 

Mr  MoasE.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  Glohge.  The  Senator  would  not 
contend,  would  he.  that  by  mere  rule  or  regu- 
lation those  constitutional  prohibitions 
could  be  written  out  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Murse.  Not  at  all,  but  I  do  contend 
that  the  observation  Just  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  Is  entirely  Irrelevant  to  the 
Issue  before  the  Senate,  as  to  whether  or  not 
under  article  I.  section  5,  paragraph  2.  of  the 
Con.'tltutlon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  adopt  a  rule  governing 
debate  In  the  Senate  which  will  provide  that 
a  majority  vote  may  limit  debate.  Such  a 
pro{)osed  rule  has  not  the  slightest  oonnec- 
tlon  with  the  sovereign  right  of  any  State. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  there  are  rights 
given  to  the  States  under  the  Constitution 
which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can- 
not take  away  from  the  States,  but  I  cannot 
go  along  with  what  I  consider  to  be  a  falla- 
cluus  conclusion  In  the  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that  because  certain  rights  of 
the  States  are  guaranteed  to  them  under  the 
Constitution,  there  is  any  connection  what- 
soever with  the  grant  of  rights  and  powers  in 
article  I.  section  5,  paragraph  2,  which  spe- 
cifically reserve  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  the  right  to  adopt  ru>e« 
governing  their  proceedings.  I  most  respect- 
fully say  that  the  Implication  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  Is  a  clear 
non  sequltur. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the  safe^ard  of 
States  rights  Is  to  be  found  In  the  equal 
representation  of  the  States  In  the  Senate, 
and  not  In  Its  parliamentary  procedure.  I  re- 
peat, my  first  answer  to  the  able  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  that  the  safe- 
guard of  States  rights  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
equal  representation  of  the  States  In  the 
Senate,  not  In  Its   parliamentary  procedure. 

The  Hayden  resolution  proposes  no  change 
In  the  voting  requirements  for  the  applica- 
tion of  cloture,  nor  any  reduction  In  the  time 
allowance  for  debate  following  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  n\otlon.  No  apprehension  of  the 
impairment  of  the  rights  of  the  States  was 
voiced  In  the  debate  preceding  the  adoption 
of  the  existing  cloture  rule  In  1917,  for  which 
all  the  southern  I>emocratlc  Senators  voted 
on  that  memorable  day.  Were  State  rights 
Jeopardized  during  the  5-year  period  from 
1917  to  1922,  before  the  first  breach  in  the 
ramparts  of  the  present  rule  was  found  by  a 
Presiding  Ofllcer?  The  States  rights  argu- 
ment In  this  connection.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully. Mr.  President,  la  unsound,  and  de- 
signed to  catch  timid  and  unwary  souls. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  what  an 
examination  of  the  facts  shows  about  the 
debates  which  occurred  in  1917  at  the  time 
the  present  cloture  rule  was  adopted. 

The  date  was  March  8.  1917.  The  debate 
consumed  6  hours,  or  26  pages  of  the  Record. 
Of  the  S.^nators  who  participated  In  the  de- 


bate, six  expressed  their  preference  for  ma- 
jority rather  than  two-thirds  cloture.  They 
were: 

HolUa,  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  comments 
appear  on  page*  26  and  27  of  the  Rxcoro  for 
March  8,  1917. 

Norris,  of  Nebraska,  whose  comments  in 
support  of  majority  rule  appear  on  pages  27 
and  28  of  the  RxcoaD  for  that  date. 

Stone,  of  Missouri,  whose  support  of  ma- 
jority rule  cloture  appears  on  page  31. 

Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  whose  comments  ap- 
pear on  page  32. 

Thomas,  of  Colorado.  Read  his  support  of 
majority  rule  on  page  33. 

Vardaman,  of  Mississippi.  Note  his  com- 
ment on  page  39 

Senator  Stone  on  that  occasion  prophesied 
that  the  two-thirds  cloture  rule  would  prove 
ineffective,  and  I  venture  in  my  humble  way 
to  prophesy  this  afternoon  that,  even  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Hayden  resolution,  we 
will  not  solve  the  filibuster  problem  in  the 
Senate,  and  we  will  never  solve  It  until  we 
adopt  the  majority-vote  principle  In  this 
body. 

On  March  8.  1917.  Senator  Owen,  of  Okla- 
homa, stated  that  at  least  40  Senators  then 
favored  majority  cloture,  but  were  bound 
by  a  gentlemen's  agreement  to  vote  for  a 
two-thirds  rule.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  what  happened  behind  the  scenes 
In  1917  was  that  some  40  Senators  ex- 
pressed preference  for  a  simple  majority- 
vote  rule  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  limiting  debate,  but  the  leadership  pre- 
vailed upon  them,  as  so  often  happens  In  the 
Senate  now.  to  modify  their  views  or  com- 
promise their  position  by  going  along  with  a 
two-thirds  vote  rather  than  the  majority  vote 
which  they  preferred.  It  was  that  under- 
standing and  that  arrangement  which  I  as- 
sume Senator  Owen  was  referring  to  when  on 
March  8.  1017.  he  said  that  at  least  40  Sena- 
tors then  favored  majority  cloture,  but  were 
bound  by  a  gentlemen's  agreement  to  vote 
for  the  two-thirds  rule. 

The  Rxcoro  shows.  Mr.  President,  that  Sen- 
ator Thomas,  of  Colorado,  on  that  day  said: 

"The  principle  of  majority  rule  is  an  estab- 
lished and  essential  principle  in  American 
government  from  the  Nation  to  Its  smallest 
hamlet.  The  majority  should  have  and  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  determining  what  its  pol- 
icy will  be  not  only  with  regard  to  legislation, 
but,  as  well,  the  methods  by  which  legislation 
Is  to  b«  accomplished.  Two-thirds  cloture," 
he  said,  "will  bring  no  real  measure  of  relief. 
It  will  provide  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Un- 
less the  rules  be  amended  by  providing  clo- 
ture 'by  majority  the  practical  operation  of 
this  amendment  will  prove  a  deep  disap- 
pointment to  the  hopes  of  its  sponsocs." 

If  prophetic  words  were  ever  uttered  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, oa  March  8,  1917.  Senator  Thomas,  of 
Colorado,  uttered  them  In  connection  with 
the  quotation  from  his  speech  I  have  Just 
read  to  the  Senate,  because  I  think  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  two-thirds  vote  rule  In 
regard  to  cloture  has  proved  to  be  a  delusion 
and  a  snare. 

On  that  same  historic  day.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Vardaman.  stated  that 
he  recognized  that  unlimited  debate  has 
served  the  people  of  the  South — 

"But"— 

He  added— 
"I  would  prefer  that  the  rule  would  provide 
for  the  invocation  of  the  cloture  by  a  ma- 
Jniity  rather  than  by  a  two-thirds  vote." 

Mr.  President,  the  two-thirds  cloture  rule 
^•as  adopted  on  March  8.  1917,  by  a  vote  of 
76  to  3.  Of  the  16  Senators  not  voting,  it 
was  announced  that  11  would  have  voted 
"Yea."  Thus,  at  least  87  of  the  96  Senators 
then  favored  a  limitation  of  debate  In  the 
e?nate  of  the  United  States.  Where  were 
the  southern  protests  on  that  day  when  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  was  tjelng  Invaded? 
Where  were  the   southern   protests  on   that 
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day  that  a  great  constitutional  safeguard 
was  being  destroyed  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States?  Southern  Senators  on  that 
day  voted  for  the  rule.  I  think  it  is  also 
quite  obvious  that  they  voted  for  the  rule, 
thinking,  as  was  the  practice  for  the  5 
years  thereafter,  that  it  applies  to  all  mat- 
ters of  business  before  the  Senate,  be  It  a 
motion  to  take  up  a  bill,  or  to  approve  the 
Journal,  or  to  consider  a  measure  in  the 
sense  of  the  subsequent  interpretation  of 
the  word  "measure"  being  limited,  as  the 
Presiding  Officer  5  years  later  ruled,  to  a 
pending  bill. 

No;  I  am  not  impressed,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  argument  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  Is  being  Invaded  by  putting  Into 
application  the  simple  majority-vote  prin- 
ciple in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  so 
that  we  can  transact  the  people's  business 
and  protect  the  people  from  the  obstruction- 
ist tactics  of  men  who  seek  to  talk  a  bill  to 
death  so  that  no  vote  can  ever  occur  on  It. 

I  repeat  now  what  I  think  I  have  said 
before  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate — I  certainly 
have  said  It  In  committee — that  there  is  all 
the  difference  In  the  world  between  a  pro- 
longed debate  on  the  merits  of  an  issue  and 
a  prolonged  debate  that  is  Intended  to  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  the  majority  yields 
to  an  agreement  or  understanding  that  no 
vote  on  the  measure  at  all  shall  take  place, 
but.  rather,  that  the  majority  shall  surrender 
to  the  minority  and  the  prop>osed  legislation 
shall  be  laid  on  the  table  or  be  withdrawn. 
That  has  happened  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  Congressional  Record  is 
filled  with  many  instances  of  Its  happening 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  say  that  that 
type  of  prolonged  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  defeats  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government — majority 
rule. 

Not  only  that,  but  let  it  be  understood 
that  one  of  the  most  costly  prices  we  pay 
for  the  filibuster  tactics  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Is  in  committee — not  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  in  committee. 
The  American  people,  I  am  sure,  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  threat  of  the 
filibuster  Is  a  common  weapon  that  pro- 
fllibusterers  use  frequently  In  committee, 
where,  after  a  committee  by  a  clear  majority 
is  of  one  mind  as  to  what  kind  of  legisla- 
tion should  be  recommended  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  a  minority  of  the  committee  will 
say.  In  effect,  "If  you  vote  the  bill  out  in  that 
form,  we  warn  you  we  will  talk  it  to  death 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate."  I  call  that 
parliamentary  intimidation  and,  in  my 
Judgment,  It  Is  used  too  often  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that  too 
frequently  committees  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  not  legislation  by  way  of  recom- 
mendation which  corresponds  to  their  real 
desires  as  a  majority;  not  legislation  which 
the  majority  of  the  committee  thinks  would 
be  in  the  public  interest:  but  legislation 
which  has  been  whlplashed  out  of  them  by 
way  of  a  threat  of  a  filibuster  If  they  do  not 
yield  in  committee  to  the  will  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  to  state  what  I 
think  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  filibuster,  I 
would  not  mention  first  the  tremendous 
waste  of  time  and  expense  involved  in  hold- 
Irvg  up  the  people's  business  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  actual  debate,  bad  as  I  think 
that  is.  I  should  say  that  the  great  cost 
of  the  rule  which  permits  a  filibuster  is  paid 
In  committee,  in  executive  sessions  of  the 
committee,  away  from  the  public  view, 
where  the  public  Is  not  aware  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  behind  committee  doors.  We  are  con- 
fronted there  with  the  threat  that  if  we  do 
not  yield  to  the  whiplash  of  the  minority  by 
writing  Into  the  bill  provisions  which  we  do 
not  think  ought  to  be  In  the  bill,  we  elthex 
cannot  get  a  bill  at  all,  or  If  we  get  It  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  minority  will  talk  it 
to  death,   to  use  the  exact   phrase  which  I 


have  heard  on  several  occasions  in  commit- 
tees of  which  I  have  been  a  member  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate. 

That  is  not  good  government.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  democratic  government.  Thus  I 
repeat  that  I  am  proud  to  stand  here  today 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Harry  S.  TYuman 
In  support  of  a  principle  of  good  government 
which  I  think  In  some  way,  somehow,  we 
must  make  prevail  in  America — ^that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  operate  and 
function  on  the  basis  of  a  majority  vote 
principle.  My  invitation  is  an  open  one,  and 
will  continue  to  be  extended  over  the  months 
and  years  ahead,  so  long  as  I  am  In  the 
Senate,  for  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
to  Join  with  me  in  support  of  President 
Truman  on  this  issue,  because  he  Is  right. 

Returning  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  George) ,  in  this  very  able 
argument  he  said,  on  February  28: 

"We  can  have  absolutism  In  a  legislative 
body.  We  can  bring  about  absolutism  in  the 
Congress  by  a  gag  rule." 

Mr.  President,  absolutism  means  despot- 
ism. Absolutism  is  the  doctrine  or  practice 
of  unlimited  authority  and  control.  I  re- 
peat that  there  are  ample  limits  upon  public 
authority  in  our  constitutional  system  of 
chcicks  and  balances;  but  unlimited  debate 
in  the  Senate  has  never  been  a  part  of 
American  political  theory. 

I  quote  from  the  scholarly  book  by  W. 
F.  Wllloughby,  "Principles  of  Legislative  Or- 
ganization and  Administration,"  published  In 
1934.  I  read  excerpts  from  pages  495  and 
499.     In  that  book  Willoughby  says: 

"The  real  issue  involved  in  obstruction  In 
the  Senate  is  simply  this:  Shall  majority 
rule  and  responsible  party  government  pre- 
vail? Impartial  students  of  the  question 
have  concluded  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Senate  should  provide  by  Its  rules  for  greater 
freedom  of  debate  than  obtains  in  the 
House,  but  that  it  should  at  the  same  time 
provide  means  by  which  an  abuse  of  this 
freedom  may  be  prevented.  •  •  •  Obstruc- 
tion which  goes  beyond  that  of  legitimate 
debate  is  an  evil  that  should  be  brought 
under  control,  both  because  it  consumes  the 
time  of  the  Chamber  and  because  it  places 
imdue  obstacles  In  the  way  of  proper  work- 
ing of  party  government.  •  •  •  As  in  all 
cases  where  power  is  granted,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  its  abuse  exists  and  •  •  •  rea- 
sonable safeguards  against  such  abuse 
should  be  provided.  Such  safeguards,  how- 
ever, should  not  go  as  far  as  to  enable  the 
minority,  in  an  open  contest,  to  make  Its 
will  prevail  over  the  majority.  While  a  ma- 
jority can  use  its  powers  In  an  Illegitimate 
way,  the  same  is  true  of  the  xnlnorlty:  and 
as  between  the  two,  the  former  •  •  •  Is  the 
lesser  evil." 

Mr.  President.  I  fall  to  see  any  basis  in 
merit  for  the  fear  of  the  Senator  'rom 
Georgia  that  the  adoption  even  of  a  ma- 
jority-vote rule  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  would  run  any  danger  whatsoever  of 
absolutism.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
speaking  of  the  Hayden  resolution.  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  deplore  even  more  my 
resolution.  However,  even  under  my  resolu- 
tion, I  do  not  see  any  basis  for  the  fear  which 
he  has  expressed,  if  we  constantly  keep  In 
mind  the  other  checks  against  a  nmjorlty 
which  might  seek  to  abuse  its  powers,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Willottghby  in  the  book  from 
which  I  have  quoted;  if  we  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  veto  power  of  the  President,  the 
two- thirds  vote  under  the  Constitution  In 
regard  to  overriding  the  veto,  and  the  great 
Judicial  safeguards  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  protecting  constitutional 
rights  both  of  individuals  and  of  States. 

That  leads  me  to  repeat  for  the  Record 
the  protection  to  minority  rights  contained 
In  the  resolution  for  which  I  am  fighting  and 
which  adopts  majority-vote-rule  principle. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  this 
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debate — In  fact.  In  the  committee  the  dls- 
tlngulahed  Senator  trom  Arizona  (Mr.  Hat- 
din  1  suggested  It— that  If  we  adopt  a  ma- 
jority-vote principle  In  a  resolution  which 
provides  for  96  hours  of  debate,  as  my  resolu- 
tion doea.  and  which  accords  to  each  Senator 
the  right  to  farm  out  his  time,  as  my  resolu- 
tion does,  there  is  nothing  thereafter  Which 
would  stop  the  Senate  from  further  modi- 
fying such  a  rule  so  as  to  reduce  the  96 
hours  to  48.  the  48  to  24.  the  24  to  12.  the 
12  to  6,  or  to  use  the  argument  of  reducing 
It  to  an  absurdity,  wiping  out  entirely — so 
those  who  fear  that  danger  say — any  right 
to  debate  after  cloture  has  been  adopted. 

I  know  that  reducing  things  to  an  ab- 
surdity is  frequently  a  very  effective  tech- 
nique when  someone  wishes  to  argue  from 
fear  rather  than  from  the  realities.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  make  that  argument 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  realities  of  practice  of 
the  Senate.  Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  it 
because,  as  I  shall  show  later  by  certain 
statistics  which  I  shall  offer,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  get  16  Members  of  the  Senate  to  sign 
a  cloture  petition  in  the  first  instance.  They 
are  not  going  to  do  it.  and  they  do  not  do 
it,  unless  and  until  they  become  convinced 
that  there  is  in  progress  a  filibuster  which 
seeks  to  prevent  a  vote  from  ever  occurring 
on  an  issue. 

After  the  petition  is  signed,  there  is  an- 
other safeguard  reality.  Those  who  employ 
the  fear  argument  tell  us  that  there  is  a 
danger  that  a  majority  may  subsequently 
further  modify  the  rule  or  overlook  It.  The 
safeguard  is  that  after  16  Members  have 
signed  a  cloture  petition,  under  my  resolu- 
tion it  would  require  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  apply  cloture. 
Has  that  happened  very  frequently?  In  the 
cases  in  which  cloture  petitions  have  been 
filed,  we  find  that  out  of  19  times  when 
such  a  petition  was  filed,  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  majority  vote  only  12  times.  Inci- 
dentally, it  was  possible  to  get  a  two-thirds 
vote  only  four  times.  That  is  why  I  say  that 
the  proposal  which  Is  being  offered  here  for 
a  two-thirds  vote  Is  Ineffective.  Statistically 
it  is  shown  to  be  little  more  than  a  gesture. 
A  two-thirds  vote  was  obtained  only  4  times 
out  of  19,  and  a  majority  vote  12  times  out 
of  19.  So  it  is  evident  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  hesitate  a 
long  time  before  they  stop  their  colleagues 
from  discussing  the  merits  of  an  Issue,  un- 
less they  are  convinced  that  the  minority 
have  organized  in  an  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  majority  from  even  voting.  Then  I  say 
it  Is  proper  for  the  Senate  rule  to  vest  in 
the  majority  the  right  to  vote,  as  provided 
in  my  resolution.  Although  there  are  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  seem  to  think 
that  this  type  of  a  practical  check  in  the 
Senate  Is  not  effective,  I  think  the  matter 
of  fair  play  in  the  Senate  and  the  matter 
of  senatorial  courtesy  is  one  of  the  very 
practical  safeguards  protecting  the  minority 
from  any  steamroller  tactics  which  those 
who  have  protested  my  use  of  the  so-called 
senatorial  courtesy  argument  seem  to  fear. 
History  supports  me,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
statistics  which  I  shall  shortly  present  show 
that  the  majority  is  very  hesitant,  as  It 
should  be,  to  apply  any  gag  upon  the  mi- 
nority, save  and  except  in  instances  when 
it  is  satisfied  that  the  minority  is  seeking  to 
deny  to  the  majority  its  democratic  right  to 
reach  a  vote  on  the  issue  In  question. 

So  I  say  that  when  we  examine  the  real- 
ities of  Senate  practices,  the  fear  arguments, 
which  are  being  advanced  by  the  oppoi^nts 
of  my  resolution  providing  for  a  majority- 
vote  rule,  deserve  very  little  weight. 

But  the  Senator  from  Georgia  apparently 
feels  that  there  is  a  great  danger  of  this. 
because  in  his  speech  on  February  28  he  said : 

"Senate  Resolution  15  is  a  grant  of  power 
which  ultimately  will  be  used  to  perpetuate 
a  great  wrong." 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  share  that  opinion. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  Senate  Resolution  15  is  a  grant  of  power. 
I  say  It  is  naught  but  a  rule  of  procedure 
prescribing  the  conditions  under  which  de- 
bate may  be  closed.  It  can  be  successfully 
Invoked,  under  the  Hayden  resolution,  only 
if  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  preeent  vote  in 
favor  of  it.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  will 
not  perpetrate  any  great  wrong  upon  the 
American  people;  in  fact,  the  statistics  show 
that,  on  Ihe  average.  83  Senators  have  voted 
on  each  of  the  19  cloture  petitions  or  motions 
which  have  been  submitted  since  1917.  We 
sec.  therefore,  that  when  a  cloture  fight  arises 
in  the  Senate,  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
voting  on  that  question,  there  are  not  very 
many  empty  seats  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  record  shows  that  to  be  so.  I  repeat 
that,  on  the  average.  83  Senators  have  been  in 
their  eeata  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on  19 
different  occasions  since  1917  when  cloture 
peiitions  have  been  filed  and  the  question  of 
invoking  cloture  has  been  voted  on. 

Mr.  President,  cloture  does  not  take  away 
any  part,  I  submit,  of  the  right  of  the  smaller 
States  of  the  Union  to  have  their  say  in 
regard  to  what  they  wish  to  say. 

In  his  speech  on  February  28  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  also  said.  "The  smallest  State 
In  this  Union  •  •  •  can  say  what  it  wishes 
to  say." 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  but 
I  deny  his  conclusion  that  Senate  Resolution 
15  will  in  any  way  take  away  that  right. 
There  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  every 
State,  large  or  small,  to  be  heard  upon  the 
merits  of  a  question,  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 15  or  under  my  resolution  providing  for 
cloture  by  majority  vote,  if  you  will.  Mr. 
President,  both  during  the  pre-petitlon 
stage,  during  the  2-day  Interval  between  the 
filing  of  the  cloture  petition  and  the  vote  on 
It,  and  during  the  96  hours  of  potential  de- 
bate after  cloture  has  been  adopted,  if  it  is 
adopted.  Under  thoee  procedural  steps,  I 
ask,  can  one  really  Imagine  a  situation  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  which  the 
smaller  States  will  not  have  ample  opi>or- 
tunlty  or  time  to  have  their  say,  and  all  they 
want  to  say,  on  the  merits  of  any  issue  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 
Let  us  keep  In  mind,  first,  the  reluctance 
of  any  16  Members  of  the  Senate  to  file  a 
cloture  petition  unless  they  are  convinced 
that  a  filibuster  has  started — which  means 
that  prior  to  that  moment  there  has  been 
adequate  and  ample  time  for  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  Issue  In  question — and.  second, 
the  fact  that  after  the  filing  of  the  petition 
there  is  a  2-day  interval  which  permits  of 
two  continuous  days  of  debate  on  the  merits 
of  the  issue  Involved  in  the  cloture  petition; 
and  the  further  fact  that  after  the  adoption 
of  cloture,  if  it  is  adopted.  96  hours  of  debate 
are  permitted  under  the  Hayden  amendment, 
if  each  Senator  wishes  to  use  his  hour,  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  issue;  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  under  my  resolution  96  hours 
of  debate  is  permitted,  with  the  farmlng-out 
privilege,  which  I  think  is  an  additional  safe- 
guard to  minority  Interests  in  the  Senate — 
which  I.  too.  v  Ish  to  protect;  I  simply  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  minority  the  right  to 
trample  the  majority  underfoot.  That  Is  the 
difference.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  to  the  mi- 
nority the  right  to  deny  effectively  to  the 
majority  the  right  to  pass  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  the  present  rule  permits  the 
minority  to  do. 

No.  Mr.  President:  the  talk  about  taking 
away  from  the  smaller  States  their  right  to 
say  what  they  wish  to  say  on  an  issue  is  a 
fear  argument .  It  simply  will  not  work  out 
that  way  In  practice.  It  does  not  work  out 
that  way  In  practice  and  I  submit  It  cannot 
work  out  that  way  in  practice.  My  proposal 
does  give — and  Its  great  merit  Is  to  be 
found  in  its  strength — to  the  majority  in 
the  Senate  the  right  to  prevent  any  minor- 
ity group  of   Senators  from  denying  to  the 


majority  the  right  finally  to  pass  proposed 
legislation. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
said  on  February  28; 

•If  a  man's  soul  recoils  from  such  a  propo- 
sltK«i  as  that,  is  he  not  JuBtlfled  in  saying 
that,  so  long  as  he  can  prevent  it.  it  shall 
not  even  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  decision?" 

My  answei*  to  him  is  that  I  do  not  think 
such  a  right  should  be  recognized  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause I  believe  such  a  claimed  right,  if  al- 
lowed to  be  exercised.  Is  equivalent  to  a  li- 
cense to  defeat  a  fundamental  tenet  of  dem- 
ocratic government,  namely,  the  will  of  the 
majority.  For  t)ne  Senator  or  a  minority  of 
Senators  to  refuse  to  permit  the  Senate  to 
vote  upon  a  proposition,  almply  because  the 
minority  believe  It  Is  unconstitutional  or  is 
contrary  to  some  sectional  interest,  in  my 
Judgment  Is  an  arrogant  substitution  by  the 
minority  of  their  judgment  for  that  of  the 
entire  Senate  and  of  the  courts  of  the 
land.  The  final  arbiters  of  the  civil  rlghU 
and  liberties  of  the  American  people  are  and 
should  be  the  courts,  not  transient  minori- 
ties In  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtea, 
whose  Members  may  coqae  from  only  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  or  from  only  one  poli- 
tical party,  and  none  of  whom  may  have 
been  elected  recently.  The  fifth  amendment 
to  the  Ck)nstltutlon  did  not  enact  Herbert 
Spencer's  proposed  social  station.  Neither 
should  rule  XXU  enable  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors to  prevent  consideration  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
desired  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  interesting 
question  of  f>olltlcal  science  and  political 
ethics,  as  to  Just  whom  we  represent  in 
the  Senate.  Reasonable  men  may  differ, 
as  they  differ  on  the  point  I  now  make; 
but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  a  crys- 
tal-clear dictate  that  I  feel  was  vested  In 
me  when  the  people  of  my  State  sent  me 
to  the  Senate.  They  did  not  send  me  to 
the  Senate  from  Oregon  for  Oregon.  They 
sent  me  under  our  representative  system  of 
goveriunent  frcxn  Oregon  for  the  Nation; 
not  to  sit  here  and  vote  a  blind  partisan 
sectional  interest  on  any  piece  of  legislation. 
Great  as  the  temptation  sometimes  Is  to  vote 
and  act  In  that  way,  weak  and  inclined  as 
some  of  us  at  times  may  be  to  yield  to  the 
temptation,  if  and  when  we  do.  I  say,  in  my 
Judgment,  we  do  not  measure  up  to  the  great 
trust  the  people  of  our  States  placed  in  us 
when  they  sent  \is  to  the  Senate. 

I  look  upon  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  our 
representative  government,  as  a  part  of  a 
legislative  government.  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia,  as  a  part  of  one  of  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government,  sent 
here  to  legislate  In  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  and 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  people  of  Oregon  did  not  send 
me  here  as  an  ambassador  from  Oregon.  I 
thought  we  answered  and  found  the  solu- 
tion to  that  issue,  terrible  as  it  was,  costly  ns 
It  was.  in  the  War  Between  the  States.  I 
thought  as  the  outcome  of  that  war  the  no- 
tion of  Calhoun  that  we  sat  here  as  ambassa- 
dors from  our  respective  States  was  repu- 
diated, and  that  from  that  time  on  we  were 
to  sit  in  the  Senate,  not  as  ambassadors  from 
particular  States,  fighting  for  the  selfish  sec- 
tional interests,  economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial, of  various  sections  of  the  country,  but 
fighting  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  At 
least  It  Is  In  that  spirit  I  propose  to  stand 
always  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  fight 
as  a  representative  In  the  Senate  from  the 
great  State  of  Oregon,  believing  that  by  so 
doing  I  am  carrying  out  the  great  principle 
of  representation  to  which  I  pledged  myself 
when  I  took  the  oath  at  the  Presiding  OIB- 
cers  desk  when  I  first  came  Into  the  Senate. 


to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution-^ 
which  means  all  the  rights  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion— and  to  pass  legislation.  If  necessary,  to 
see  to  it  that  millions  of  people  In  this  coun- 
try who  may  not  be  getting  the  full  frtUts 
ui  Uieir  constitutional  rights  as  set  forth  In 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  able 
to  live  In  terms  of  those  rights.  That  Is  my 
conception  of  my  duty  of  representation  In 
the  Senate.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact, 
as  I  read  the  able  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  delivered  on  February 
2B.  that  he  has  a  considerably  different  no- 
tion as  to  what  representation  In  the  Senate 
imposes  upon  him  by  way  of  duties  and 
righU  and  obligations. 

Since  I  have  come  to  the  Senate  I  have 
been  saddened  several  times  because  I  felt 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  allnements  were 
formed  on  the  basis  of  selfish  sectional  in- 
terests on  various  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
I  know  the  pressure  to  do  that  is  great,  and 

1  know  that  sometimes  when  one  does  not 
yield  to  the  pressure  his  failure  to  do  so  may 
be  at  great  cost  to  his  own  p:jlitlcal  for- 
tunes. I  have  been  able  to  practice  it  thus 
far.  and  I  pray  I  shall  have  the  strength 
and  the  courage  to  continue  to  practice  it  on 
specific  issues;  namely,  that  whenever  I  am 
satisfied  a  vote  for  a  measure  that  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  my  State  would  not  at  the 
same  time  be  In  the  public  Interest.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  Incorporated 
ns  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  this 
list  of  filibusters  In  the  Senate  for  the  years 
mentioned,  as  set  forth  on  pages  17  to  19 
of   the  Galloway  pamphlet. 

The  Vice  President    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  prinu;d  In  the  Rscord.  as 
follows: 

"OUTSTANDING    SENATE    FILIBUSTEItS    FROM     ]  S4 1 
TO    I94S 

"1841 :  A  bill  to  remove  the  Senate  printers 
was  filibustered  against  for  10  days.  A  bill 
relating  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  filibustered  for  several  weeks  and  caused 
Clay  to  introduce  hlj.  cloture  resolution. 

"1846:  The  Oregon  bill  was  filibustered  for 

2  months. 

"18C3:  A  bin  to  susjjend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  WHS  flllbustere<l. 

"1876:  An  Army  appropriation  bill  was  fili- 
bustered against  for  12  days,  forcing  the 
abandonment  of  a  rider  which  would  have 
suspended  existing  el<x:tlon  laws. 

"1880:  A  measure  to  reorganlRe  the  Senate 
was  filibustered  from  March  24  to  May  16  by 
an  evenly  divided  Senate,  until  two  Senators 
resigned,  giving  the  Eiemocrats  a  majority. 

"1890:  The  Blair  education  bill  was  filibus- 
tered. The  force  bill,  providing  for  Federal 
supervision  of  elections,  was  successfully  fili- 
bustered for  29  days  This  resulted  in  tlie 
cloture  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Al- 
drich  which  was  al»D  filibustered  and  the 
resolution  failed. 

"1893:  An  unsuccesrful  fllibtister  lasting  42 
days  was  organized  ai;ainst  a  bill  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act. 

"1901:  Senator  Carter  successfully  filibus- 
tered a  rlver-and-harl)or  bill  because  it  failed 
to  include  certain  additional  appropriations. 

"1902:  There  was  a  successful  fl.U buster 
against  the  tri-State  bill  proposing  to  admit 
Oklahoma,  Arizona,  a:id  New  Mexico  to  state- 
hood, because  the  measure  did  not  Include 
all  of  Indian  Territory  according  to  the  origi- 
nal boundaries. 

•1903:  Senator  Tillman,  of  North  Carolina, 
filibustered  against  ii  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill  because  it  failed  to  include  an  item 
paying  his  State  a  war  claim.  The  item  was 
finally  replaced    In    the   bill. 

'1907:  Senator  Stone  fUlbtutered  against  a 
ship-subsidy  bill. 


"1908:  Senator  La  Follette  led  a  filibuster 
lasting  28  days  against  the  Vreeland-Aldrlch 
emergency  currency  law.  The  filibuster 
finally  failed. 

"1911 :  Senator  Owen  filibustered  a  bill  pro- 
posing to  admit  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to 
statehood.  The  House  had  accepted  New 
Mexico,  but  refused  Arizona  because  of  her 
proposed  constitution.  Senator  Owen  fili- 
bustered against  the  admission  of  New  Mexico 
until  Arizona  was  replaced  In  the  measure. 
The  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  passed  the 
House  and  failed  through  a  filibuster  In  the 
Senate.  It  passed  Congress  In  an  extraordi- 
nary session  but  Canada  refused  to  accept 
the  proposition. 

"1913:  A  filibuster  was  made  against  the 
omnibus  public  building  bill  by  Senator 
Stone,  of  Missouri,  until  certain  appropria- 
tions for  his  State  were  included. 

"1914:  Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  filibus- 
tered against  a  river  and  harbor  bill  for  12 
hours.  Senator  Gronna  filibustered  against 
acceptance  of  a  conference  report  on  an 
Indian  appropriation  bill.  In  this  year  also 
the  following  bills  were  det>ated  at  great 
length,  but  finally  passed:  Panama  Canal 
tolls  bin.  30  days;  Federal  Trade  Commission 
bill.  30  days;  Clayton  amendments  to  the 
Sherman  Act.  21  days;  conference  report  on 
the  Cla>ton  bill.  9  days. 

'•1915:  A  filibuster  was  organized  against 
President  Wilson's  ship-purchase  bill  by 
which  German  ships  In  American  ports 
would  have  been  purchased.  The  filibuster 
was  successful  and  as  a  result  three  impor- 
tant appropriation  bills  failed. 

"1917:  The  armed-ship  bill  of  President 
Wilson  was  successfully  filibustered,  and 
caused  the  defeat  of  many  administration 
me.isures.  This  caused  the  adoption  of  the 
Martin  resolution  embodying  the  President's 
recommendation  for  a  change  In  the  Senate 
rules,  on  limitation  of  debate. 

"1919:  A  filibuster  was  successful  against 
an  oil  and  mineral  leasing  bill,  causing  the 
failure  of  several  imp>ortant  appropriation 
bills  and  necessitating  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

"1921:  The  emergency  tariff  bill  was  fili- 
bustered against  in  January  1921,  which  led 
Senator  Penrose  to  present  a  cloture  peti- 
tion. The  cloture  petition  failed,  but  the 
tariff  bin  finally  passed. 

"1922:  The  Dyer  antllynchlng  bill  was  suc- 
cessfully filibustered  against  by  a  group  of 
southern  Senators. 

"1923:  President  Harding's  ship-subsidy 
bill  was  defeated  by  a  filibuster. 

"1925:  Senator  Copeland  (New  York) 
talked  at  length  against  ratification  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines  Treaty  with  Cuba,  but  the 
treaty  was  finally  ratified. 

"1926:  A  10-day  filibuster  against  the 
World  Court  Protocol  was  ended  by  a  cloture 
vote  of  68  to  26,  the  second  time  cloture  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  A  bill  for  migratory 
bird  refuges  was  talked  to  death  by  States 
rights  advocates  in  the  spring  of  1926,  a  mo- 
tion for  cloture  falling  by  a  vote  of  46  to  33. 

"1927:  Cloture  again  failed  of  adoption  In 
1927  when  it  was  rejected  by  32  yeas  against 
59  nays  as  a  device  to  end  obstruction 
against  the  Swing-Johnson  bill  for  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 

"One  of  the  fiercest  filibusters  in  recent 
decades  succeeded  In  March  1927  in  prevent- 
ing an  extension  of  the  life  of  a  special 
campaign  investigating  committee  headed 
by  James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri.  The  com- 
mittee's ezpos6  of  corruption  in  the  1926 
senatorial  election  victarles  of  Frank  L. 
Smith  in  Illinois  and  of  William  S.  Vare  in 
Pennsylvania  had  aroused  the  Ire  of  a  few 
Senators  who  refused  to  permit  the  contin- 
uance of  the  investigation  despite  the 
wishes  of  a  clear  majority  of  the  Senate. 

"1933:  Early  In  1933  a  S-week  filibuster 
was  staged  against  the  Glass  branch-banking 


bill  in  which  Huey  Long  first  participated  as 
a  leading  figure.  'Senators  found  him  Im- 
pervious to  sarcasm  and  no  man  could  si- 
lence him.'  Cloture  was  defeated  by  the 
margin  of  a  single  vote.  Finally,  the  fill- 
buster  was  abandoned  and  the  bill  passed. 

"1935:  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Long 
filibusters  was  staged  on  June  12-13.  1935. 
Senator  Long  spoke  for  15 14  hours,  a  feat 
of  physical  endurance  never  excelled  In  the 
Senate.  In  favor  of  the  Gore  amendment  to 
the  pro;>osed  extension  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act.  But  the  amendment 
was  finally  tabled. 

•'1938:  A  29-day  "feather  duster"  filibuster 
in  January-February  1938  defeated  passage 
of  a  Federal  antllynchlng  bill,  although  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate  clearly 
favored  the  bill. 

"1939:  An  extended  filibuster  against 
adoption  of  a  monetary  bill,  extending  Presi- 
dential authority  to  alter  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  continued  from  June  20  to  July  5, 
1939.  but  finally  failed  by  a  narrow  margin. 

"1942.  1944,  1946.  1948:  Four  organized  fill- 
busters  upon  the  perennial  question  of  Fed- 
eral anti-poll-tax  legislation  were  success- 
ful in  these  years.  An  attempt  to  pass  fair 
employment  practice  legislation  in  1946  was 
also  killed  by  a  filibuster.  The  present  Sen- 
ate cloture  rule  proved  ineffective  in  these 
cases  as  a  device  for  breaking  filibusters. 

"LIMITATION  or  DEBATE  IN   STATS  LSGISLATCRES 

"Examination  of  the  rules  of  procedure  in 
effect  in  the  several  State  legislatures  indi- 
cates that  four  major  approaches  are  fol- 
lowed in  an  effort  to  limit  debate.  These 
are:  (1)  limitation  on  the  number  of  times 
a  member  may  speak  to  any  single  question; 
( 2 )  limitation  on  the  length  of  time  a  mem- 
ber may  speak;  (3)  use  of  the  previous-ques- 
tion motion  to  cut  off  debate;  and  (4)  special 
forms  of  cloture. 

"1.  Limitation  on  number  of  times  a  mem- 
ber may  speak:  With  but  Isolated  exceptions 
the  rules  of  State  senates  and  houses  of 
representatives  alike  limit  the  number  of 
times  any  member  may  speak  on  a  single 
question  at  a  single  stage  in  procedure.  The 
number  specified  Is  commonly  twice,  with  a 
proviso  that  a  member  may  not  even  speak 
the  second  time  until  all  who  desire  to  sp>eak 
once  have  done  so.  Exceptions  are,  however, 
commonly  made  in  favor  of  committee  chair- 
men, bill  sponsors,  etc. 

"2.  Duration  of  normally  permitted  debate: 
About  half  of  the  legislative  chambers  go 
further  and  specify  that,  at  least  on  a  given 
day  or  at  a  given  stage  in  procedure,  a  mem- 
ber may  not  speak  in  excess  of  a  limited 
p>eriod  of  time  without  unanimovis  consent 
or  other  permission.  Periods  as  short  as  5 
to  10  minutes  are  found  (Oklahoma  House 
and  Senate,  respectively);  a  SO-minute  limi- 
tation is  common:  while  1-hour  (Alabama 
Senate  and  Arizona  House)  and  S-hour 
specifications  (South  Carolina  and  Colorado 
Senates)  are  also  found.  In  some  instances 
there  are  even  more  restrictive  time  limits 
in  force  for  debate  on  special  subjects,  e.g.. 
questions  of  privilege. 

"3.  Previous  question:  Most  State  legisla- 
tures specifically  permit  use  of  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  as  a  device  for 
cutting  off  debate,  and  word  their  rules  so 
as  to  facilitate  its  use.  Only  two  legislative 
chambers  (the  Senates  of  Utah  and  Ver- 
mont) are  known  to  forbid  the  motion. 

"4.  Other  forms  of  cloture:  In  view  of  the 
frequency  of  provisions  of  the  above  types 
it  is  obvious  that  the  State  legislatures  do 
not  have  any  great  need  for  other  forms  of 
cloture.  Tlie  following  are  some  examples 
of  those  special  cloture  rules  known  to  exist. 

New  York  Senate,  rule  XIV,  section  1,  par- 
agraphs 3  and  4 : 

"  'When  any  bill,  resolution,  or  motion 
shall  have  been  under  consideration  for  2 
hours,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  any  senator 
to  move  to  close  debate,  and  the  president 
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shall  recognize  the  senator  who  wishes  to 
make  such  motion.  Such  motion  shall  not 
be  amendable  or  debatable  and  shall  be  Im- 
mediately put,  and  IX  It  shall  receive  the 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  senators 
present,  the  pending  measure  shall  take 
precedence  over  all  other  business. 

'•  'The  vote  shall  thereupon  be  taken  upon 
such  bill,  resolution,  or  motion  with  such 
amendments  as  may  be  pending  at  the  time 
of  such  motion,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  senate,  but  without  further  debate,  ex- 
cept that  any  senator  who  may  desire  to  do 
so  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  thereon  not 
more  than  once  and  not  exceeding  5  min- 
utes; upon  the  rollcall  any  senator  may 
speak  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  In  explanation 
of  his  vote.'  (New  Mexico  Senate  has  a 
variant  of  this  applicable  after  6  hours  with 
30  minutes  allowed  subsequently.) 

"Alabama  Senate,  rule  34: 

"  "The  committee  on  rules  may  at  any  time 
report  a  special  rule  that  debate  on  a  pend- 
ing measure  shall  cease  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  measure.  The 
consideration  of  such  special  rule  shall  not 
exceed  30  minutes,  when  a  vote  shall  be 
taken  thereon.' 

"Indiana  Senate,  rule  51,  paragraph  2: 

"  "The  senate  at  any  time,  by  resolution 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  senators-elect, 
may  further  Umlt  the  time  of  debate.'  (Eg., 
shorten  normal  half-hour  allowed  each 
member.) 

"Louisiana  Senate,  rule  9,  second  para- 
graph: 

"  "The  senate  may  at  any  time,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote,  limit  debate  so  that  no  senator 
shall  be  permitted  to  speak  longer  than  1 
hour  at  one  time  without  permission  of  the 


senate,  and  a  motion  to  that  effect  shall  be 
In  order  at  any  time,  taking  precedence  over 
every  other  motion,  except  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ.' (Par.  I  prohibits  a  member  from 
speaking  more  than  twlc»  to  any  question 
without  permission  of  the  senate.) 

"Massachusetts  Senate,  rule  47: 

"  'Debate  may  be  closed  at  any  time  not 
less  than  1  hour  from  the  adoption  of  a  mo- 
tion to  that  effect.  On  this  motion  not  more 
than  10  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  debate, 
and  no  member  shall  speak  more  than  3 
minutes.'  (Motion  has  high  priority  under 
rule  46.) 

"Colorado  Senite,  rule  X.  paragraph  2: 

"  Debate  may  be  closed  at  any  time  not 
less  than  1  hour  from  the  adoption  of  a  mo- 
tion to  that  effect,  and  upon  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members-elect  an  hour  may  be  fixed 
for  a  vote  upon  the  pending  measure.  On 
either  of  these  motions  not  more  than  10 
minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  debate,  and  no 
Senator  shall  speak  more  than  3  minutes; 
and  no  other  motion  shall  be  entertained 
until  the  motion  to  close  debate,  or  to  fix 
an  hour  for  the  vote  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion,  shall   have   been   determined.' 

"Rhode  Island  Senate  rule  23  Is  the  most 
comprehensive  existing,  to  our  knowledge, 
and  Is  quoted  below: 

"  'When  any  blil,  resolution  or  motion  shall 
have  been  under  consideration  for  2  hours 
It  shall  be  In  oidvT  for  any  senator  to  move  to 
close  debate,  and  the  president  shall  Imme- 
diately recognize  the  senator  who  wishes  to 
make  such  motion.  Such  motion  shall  not 
be  amendable  or  debatable  and  shall  be  Im- 
mediately put.  The  motion  to  close  debate 
may  be  moved  and  ordered  upon  a  single 
motion,  or  an  amendment  or  amendments. 


or  may  be  made  to  embrace  all  pending 
amendments  and  include  the  bill,  resolution, 
or  motion  to  Its  passage  or  rejection.  If 
such  motion  to  close  debate  shall  receive  the 
affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  senators 
present,  a  vote  without  further  debate  shall 
thereupon  be  taken  upon  such  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  motion,  provided  that  any  senator 
who  desires  so  to  do  shall  be  permitted  to 
speak  thereon  not  more  than  once  and  not 
exceeding  5  minutes,  and  provided  further 
that  one  motion  to  adjourn  shall  be  in  order 
before  such  vote  Is  taken.  Should  said 
motion  to  adjourn  be  carried,  the  measure 
under  consideration  shall  be  the  unflnLshed 
business  of  the  senate  until  disposed  of.  All 
Incidental  questions  of  order  pending  mt  the 
time  of  such  motion  to  close  debate  Is  made, 
and  on  such  questions  arising  after  a  motion 
to  close  debate  has  been  made  and  before 
the  final  vote  has  been  taken  on  the  matter 
or  matters  to  which  the  motion  to  close 
debate  shall  have  been  directed  whether  the 
same  be  an  appeal  or  otherwise,  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate.'  " 

Mr.  MoRsz.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Iriserted  at  this 
point  In  the  RrcoRD,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
a  tabulation  of  the  rules  of  the  various  State 
legislatures  In  respect  to  the  following 
points:  The  number  of  tlmee  a  member  may 
speak  without  leave;  the  duration  of  per- 
mitted remarks;  the  motion  for  prevloue 
question  authorised;  and  other  cloture  rules. 
This  tabulation  Is  complete,  and  I  ask  con- 
sent to  have  It  Incorporated  at  this  point  In 
the  Recow). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabulation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao,  a« 
follows: 
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1  hour      - 

10  minutes 

1  h.Mir  '   

1   hnui    ' 

I  luiiiute       

.Vi  mituites  ' 

Y."s'"""II 

Yi'.s 

Yes 

Yes   

Y.-s  

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  

Y.'S  

Y.s 

Y.'S 

Y.-s 

Yes 

Yes.. 

Yf-s 

Yes   

Y.s 

Y.-s   

Y.s. 

Y.-s 

Y.'S   .       .  . 

RuleM 

Rule*  IIIIIIII 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

C^alifomia 

1  hour  > - 

Rule  9(0). 
Rule  15. 

Rule  10(2)1  III 

RuieYvii'"" 
"Ri'ii«"9."III"I 

2  hourS  '         -  

Connecticut 

:<n  minutes   

30  mitiutes        

30  minutes  • 

I  hour '   

1  hour        

30  nuuutfS   

0")  ////.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." '."'.\ 

ao'ndniites  ">';".'";  II " 
'M  uiinuti'S   

Y.'sIIIIIIIII 

Y.-s  

Y.s  

Y.'S 

Y.>s 

Y."< 

Y.s 

Yis 

Delaware - 

Floriila     

(li'orKia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Jndlana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

I.")  iniuul.'S   

30  miiuiti'S  * 

1  hour  > 

Rule  12. 

Maine 

Maryland 

MiissachiLsetts 

M'.chlfTun. 

Minn.'sota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

5-20  minutes  " 



.vio  mfnutp*  i« 

1.")  mhiil.'<  " 

30  ininut'S  ' 

5^15  minutes  »  ". 

j.'i  minutes  ' 

W  30  minutes  »' 

6-10  mii\ut.'s  " 

Y.-s 

Y-s 

Y,- 

Yc.s 

Yes 

Y.-s 

V.s 

Y.-s   

Y.'S   

Yes 

Rule  47.. 

Ruie  ••IIIIIIII 

Rule  86. 

Mnntiuin 

Nehrnska 

Ni>vHda -.- 

Ni-w  iraniiishlre 

N.»w  Jers<*y               .                              

7'^ 

^.< 

472 

'2 

.1 

4  7  2 
7  2 

'■2 
«2 

472 

«2 
2 

2 
K  2 
«2 

Y.s 

Y.-« 

Y.'S 

Y.s 

Yes 

Y.-s 

Yes 

Y.-S 

Y.-s 

Yes 

iri" 

RuU-fi.'.         ... 
Rule  M(3U4)  - 

N'l' w  .M .>  \  ico -  - 

New  York  

(") 

.30  minut.'S  ' 

5-10  minut.-s  »■• 

RuU'  78. 
Ruk'  19. 

North  Dakota 

Yes 

'  These  (ire  the  Roneral  provisions  as  to  the  number  of  times  a  member  may  speak 
on  a  (fivcn  Issue.  Where  2  is  Ihr  ml.-,  it  is  Ofmimonly  stated  that  no  m.-mber  may 
.speak  his  s.-cnd  time  until  all  d.-siriUK  to  siK-ak  ont-e  have  done  so.  Special  provisos 
are  ofi.-n  made,  but  not  liste.l  here,  for  committee  chairmen,  bill  spxnisors,  movers  of 
th(-  (lu.-stinn,  etc.  Mor.'')vi-r,  special  allowunces  iire  usually  found  for  committee  of 
the  wh.ilf  and  crtain  tyi>ps  of  business. 

'  Th«-s<>  are  the  K.-nt>ral  provisions  as  to  the  length  of  Oebate.  Special  limits  imme- 
tim.'S  exist  fnr  particular  cIils.scs  of  mi-mlK-rs  or  tyiH-s  of  business. 

'  Krcfjuently  accompanied  by  special  provisions  tending  toward  an  Imm.diate 
v.ite. 

'  .\o  member  may  speak  more  than  once  on  a  question  until  every  other  miralwr 
.l.-sirini;  to  l>e  h.-ard  has  siwken. 

!  In  the  QfSKrettMte  on  any  question. 

«  I'nnumben-d  rule  on  previous  question,  sec.  2. 

"  In  any  one  day  on  the  same  question. 

'  Durinjr  the  last  25  days  of  the  session  members  shall  not  speak  longer  than  10  mln* 
i:ii-s  at  any  one  time. 

'  .Members  may  speak  only  once  without  leave,  and  may  not  speak  more  than  twice 
I'l  ;i  question  until  every  member  desiring  to  sp<-ak  has  spoken. 

\Vh(-n  bills  are  being  considered  prior  to  their  last  reading,  debate  thereon  's  lim- 
it, il  t'l  10  minutes  to  each  member. 


"  N"o  senator  may  speak  more  than  nntv  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  if  objection  Is 
madr  wittioilt  l.-avp. 

"  Kxc-pt  by  unanimous  consent. 

"  In  (li.scusslng  any  resiltiti'-n,  s«-iiaf'irs  .'ire  limited  to  .■;  mlnutt-s  eiich. 

'•  'JO  minutes  Ls  allowed  a  meiiilM-r  t  i  --p.  ,ik  t  j  the  m  iiii  qui"-ii.,ii,  mid  .'>  minutes  on  ^ 
subsi'li;iry  qu.'stiin;  when  the  time  uf  a  si-nator  Ls  e.vt.-iuleil  by  leave  of  the  .senafi-.  It 
must  b<-  for  ii  specific  peri-nl. 

u  .No  nieinU-r  may  ordinarily  sp<'ak  more  than  10  minutf's  on  any  main  question, 
or  .1  iiUnutes  (in  an  ani.'inlinriu .  «  illi'iUl  linive. 

'•  Rule  on  motions  ami  iimeii'lm.  nts  in  listing  the  prece.l.'nct'  ot  motions  (|'re- 
ce<liii(:  Ruli'  Mt  lists  tin-  motion  to  elose  (i.l.nii'  at  i  siH-ciflc  tuiii'. 

'■  No  member  shall  speak  on  iny  (luestion  long.T  than  1.")  muuites  the  first  time 
or  .'i  minut.-s  the  second  time,  without  leav.'. 

'*  During  the  Ui.st  3  .lays  of  the  session  no  memlN-r  may  si>euk  longer  than  10 
niinut.-s  on  any  one  question. 

'»  Kxcept  by  con.sent  of  two-thlnls  of  the  meml>ers  prcsi'nt. 

"  No  m.-ml)er  may  si>eak  more  than  one  on  am.-n  Im.-nts  or  certain  motions. 

*'  .No  member  may  speak  on  a  question  longer  than  30  minutes  for  the  first  sp«>ech 
and  1.1  minutes  for  the  .seconil  spe.-ch.  without  leave;  nor  may  he  siH-uk  longer  Ihuji 
10  minutes  on  an  amendment  or  crlain  motions. 

"  .No  member  m:iy  sjieak  to  a  .(U.'stnm  lomir  Ih.iii  Id  miiiiit.-s  I  In-  flr-^l  time  or 
6  minutes  the  si-con.l  time,  .xopt  I'V  uiiiiiMmou.^  conx'iit. 


Number  of  times  mem- 
ber may  siK-ak  with- 
out leave  ' 

Duration  of  permitted  remarks  » 

Motion  for  previous  ques- 
tion authorized  ' 

Other  cloture  rules  (for  text  of 
statute) 

S«'nate 

House 

Senate 

Hou.se 

Senate 

House 

Senate 

House 

t^tiio                  

2 

4«2 

•1 

2 
<2 

7  2 

*  2 
'2 
«2 

•  ■  2 
<2 
•2 

4-2 

>2 
.  2 

'-i 

«2 
>2 

'2 

.VIO  minutes" 

(")    

\'..^ 

Yes. 

Y.'S 

iikhdionia 

5  minutes Yes 

Rules  36.  37. 

(tri  v'-iii      

V.s 

l'irms\  Ivania 

Yes 

Y.'S 

Rul»'  9 

HIhmI.'  Khind   

Ml  ;lli  ("aroliiitt 

2  hours  '      , 

HI  inui'itis      ,    

10-20  iiniiut.'.s  2« 

10  minutes   

lli-l')  minutes  '7 

10  minutes  5". 

Yes. 

Vr-K 

Yi-s 

V.s. 

Rule  23 

Rule  14 

Rule  21. 

T.  iin.'SM'<*       .,_..- -.-  ...... - 

YesIII 1  Y.-sI.I I I 

Yes     .. :  Y.s 

T,  V11.S         

•2 

«2 

<2 
>»  2 

VI  ih     - 

Rule  29 

\'iTmont 

I'rohiliited     ' 

Yes.... 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes... 

Yes 

"i'es 

\V.i.-.!iini.'ton      

10  irinut.-s  :".. 

Yes 

AV.st  Vir;.'iiila 

12                    12 
•2                   »2 

7  2                             4  7  2 

Yes 

Rule  38. 

\Vis<'«tfisin                      . 

■^-j.s                    1 

AVyouung 

iJ  < 

^'es 

1 

»  MemlK-rs  may  ?pcak  on'y  once  to  an  amendment  to  a  question  or  a  substitute 
question. 

•*  No  m.nilx'r  may  cm-iin  .-  more  than  hi  minut.-s  in  debut.-  on  :.  quevtion  v,  iiliouf 
till  ijn;iiu7tiou«  cons,  nt  of  th.  .senat.-;  :ind  h.-  may  (-onsuine  onl\  .'i  niinuti-s  when  c*  ii- 
Mlirinir  bills  on  i-.-n.  ral  otde  .  »  ithoiit  such  conMnt. 

"  Dunne  Ih.-  husl  lO  .lays  o  the  s<-ssion.  ip.  mernli.r  evccpt  the  author  of  a  bill  shall 
lie  iHririitle.l  to  six.ik  en  It'  riti.il  pas--;.!;.'  for  l.au'ir  than  .'.  n.  iu:li-.  but  na  iiitj.rs 
may  waive  ih.ir  time  in  fa\i  r  o'  i.noth.r  iiieitib.-r;  .lurjiu'  those  lo  .lay-  no  niimb.-r 
may  s(x-ak  on  a  motion  or  r.-olution  lont.-r  than  3  minutes. 

"  .No  nieml'.r  may  sp.  ak  t  j  a  <iui'>tion  lonner  than  2ii  minutes  in  the  first  S|)eech 
ant  10  mmut.'s  in  the  siceiul 

'■  .No  ni.'mber  uiay  si^-ak  ti  a  question  longer  than  15  minul.'s  in  the  f'rst  spwch 
aii'l  III  tninuti-s  in  th.  s,.<Mn.| 

'"  The  h./use  by  vol.-  may  est.nd  the  time  allowel  for  only  10  minuter;  but  dur'ng 
th".  l.ist  10  (lays  iif  a  r.-^'ul:u■  sef^ion  an-l  the  la.st  .^  day^  of  a  siHCial  .s<-sMon  th.'  ext.  nMon 
iiiay  be  for  '•  minutes  'inly,  ami  such  e\t.  n^nm  r.-quir.-s  un-inimous  c-on^.  nt. 

''  .\fter  the  first  .'.o  days  of  thi-  s«-SMon  no  memi«-i  shall  ordin.irily  sjM'ak  more  than 
once  to  the  snrne  (juestion,  »  Ihout  l«-av.-,  or  longer  than  3  miiiules. 

••  .\ny  memlM-r  is  linilte'l  In  ilebate  on  bills  on  third  rciwliiur  or  aii;eTidments  ther.'to 
to  siM-akine  not  more  tlian  t*ic»-  on  the  bill  or  .in  any  one  amendm.-nt,  and  may 
eoiiMiuie  not  mor.'  thiu)  .'>  mil  tit.  s  e.idi  lime  he  s|x  .iks. 

.Mab-an-a  S.-nate  Rule  34:  "The  corn7iiitte<-  on  rul.-s  may  at  any  time  report  n 
.«I»-<i.il  nil'-  that  .lebali-  on  a  jH-ndme  m.-iLsiir.-  sb.ill  (e.t.s«'  al  a  cerl.iin  1  our.  and  a  vote 
!«•  taken  on  the  iin-.i.sure.  T  le  cunsiiler.ilion  of  such  sjxtial  rule  shall  not  .  xct.-<l  '.H) 
nilniit.-s,  wl.fn  a  vot.-  shall  Ih-  taken  th.r.-on." 

Aii/ona  Hou.se  Rule  IX,  p«r.  W:  "There  shall  l>e  no  debate  at  the  thir.i  reading  of  a 
bill  evci'pt  by  a  two-thirds  vc  te  of  all  nieml>ers  .li.tivl  to  the  hou.se." 

.\rk.ins;is  S.iiate  I'nnumlHnHl  Rul.-  on  I'revlous  yuistion,  see.  2-  "The  previoiLs 
quesiion  Is  the  only  motion  u.s(-d  for  closing  debate  In  the  siMiate  it.self  extvpt  the 
ni.iiion  to  tmmediiitely  cotisi.ler  *  *  *." 

.\rkiu).s;is  Mou.s..  Rul.-  XV,  sec.  2:  "The  previous  question  is  the  07ily  motion  us<'<l 
for  ( losinir  d.-bate  In  the  h.nis.  Ifs<-!fex<-«'pt  themot Ion  toimniediately  consider  *  *  '." 

Coliiriulo  Senate  Rule  X.  iiftr.  2:  "D.  b.il.-  may  U-  elosed  at  any  lim.'  not  less  than 
1  hmir  froia  the  iwloptlon  of  ,»  motion  to  that  etT.-ct,  ami  iijion  a  maiority  vote  of  itie 
nii'UiUrs-.  leet  an  hour  may  !.<'  fixed  for  a  vole  u|Kin  the  ixaidini!  m.-^ksun-  On  eilhi'r 
of  III. -s*- motions  not  more  than  lOmliuites  shall  U- .allow .•<1  (or  .le'iat.,  and  no  s»'iiator 
sluill  s|x-ak  iiKHe  than  3  minutes;  and  no  other  molioii  shall  Ih-  ent.-rtained  until 
111.  iiifitKin  to  close  d.  bate,  or  tufix  uu  hour  for  the  vote  on  the  jK-ndins  (luestion.sliall 
havi  \irfn  detcmilne<l." 

lii'liana  .'-^-nut.'  Rule  .M:  "Second.—  •  •  •  Th.'  .senate  nt  any  time,  by  re<i<}lution 
sdiij.l.il  by  a  majority  of  th.  si'irators-eU-i-t,  may  lurlh.r  hmit  the  tim.'  of  d.bat.-." 

K.  nlu.  liy  llou.s<-  Rule  12.  "A  motion  to  luml  di  bat.-  Ih  inc  mov.  d  and  scon.l  <1, 
till  question  from  the  Chair  shall  l>e,  '.<ha'l  ilebati-  Ix-  limited"'  .\  majority  of  1h<: 
in.  mlxTs  presi'iit  may  limit  .l.'bate  to  tlw  tim.  siw.  ified  in  tin-  mm  ion  at  any  time. 
'I  hi-  six-aker  .'hall  proi)ortion  the  time  einh  memUr  may  sjx-ak  un.h  i  the  motion  to 

linill  liel.ate." 

I.oiii.-i.tTi.i  Senate  Rule  p;  "»  •  •  The  s-nat-  may  at  any  time,  by  a  ma.uirity 
Tote,  limit  ilebate  ,«o  that  no  Senator  ?hal!  t«-  ixTmilb-.l  to  s[n.:,k  lone.-rthan  1  hour 
at  one  time  without  [xTmisslon  of  the  s>nati-,  and  a  motion  to  thai  -llect  shall  In-  in 
ord.  r  at  any  lime,  tukaig  |)-«<«-<U-Mce  over  every  ulher  mi)li.>n,  eiLC-pt  a  motion  to 
S'ljiiurn." 

.%Ias.':a.-husefts  Senate  RuU  47:  '•I>e1inte  may  berlos»>d  nt  any  Hm.-  not  less  tban  1 
hou' from  the  adoption  of  a  motion  to  that  (fT.-(  t.  On  this  motion  not  more  than  10 
minutes  shall  be  allowed  lor  debate-,  an.l  no  m<  luK-r  shall  sp^-ak  more  than  3 
nniiut.s." 

Ma.ssu.  hus<'tts  House  Rul-'  W:  "Debate  m.ay  l>e  closed  at  any  liim-  not  less  than 
.■lO  mlnut.'s  from  the  n.toptlon  of  a  motion 't.)  that  .fTeet.  I:i  case  th-  tim-  is 
extended  by  unanimotis  consent,  the  .sam.-  rule  shall  apply  at  th.-  end  of  th.'  e.xt.-nd.Hl 
tim.'  as  at  the  time  orii.'inall>  fix«Hl." 

.MltsLssippl  Senate  uunun  U-n-d  rule:  "ChamlK-r  provides  fur  a  motion  to  clo.so 
debate  but  rule  gix-es  no  d.  tj  ils." 

New  Mexico  Senate  Rule  .s".:  "When  any  bill,  resolution  or  motion  slmll  have  l)oen 
im.l.-r  consideration  for  6  hours.  It  shall  be  In  order  for  any  senator  to  move  to  clo.-'e 
th.-  "iebate,  and  the  pr<>,sident  shall  n-cogni/.e  the  s.'nat(ir  v^ho  wi.-hes  to  make  such 
motion.  Such  motion  shall  not  be  amendable  as  debatable  and  shall  1>e  immediately 
put,  and  if  it  shall  receive  affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  senators  pn-seiit.  the 
pending  measure  shall  take  precedence  over  all  oth.-r  bu.slness.  The  vote  shall  th<>re- 
upon  be  taken  upon  such  bl  1,  motion  or  resolution,  with  such  amendments  as  may 
be  pending  at  the  time  of  such  motion,  atvor.llng  to  the  rul.-s  of  the  .senate,  but  with- 
out further  debate,  except  that  any  senator  who  may  desire  .so  to  do  shall  l>c  permitted 
to  siieak  thereon  not  more  thun  once  and  not  exceeding  one-half  hour.  A  fler  such  mo- 
tion to  dose  debate  has  l>een  made  by  any  senator  no  other  motion  shall  be  in  order 
until  such  motion  has  be<'n  'oted  upon  by  the  senate.  After  the  .st'iiate  shall  have 
adopted  the  motion  to  close  debate,  as  herelnljefore  provided,  no  motion  shall  be  in 
order  but  one  motion  to  adjium  and  a  motion  to  commit.  Should  said  motion  to 
adjourn  be  carried,  the  mea;ure  imder  consideration  shall  be  the  pending  question 
when  the  senate  shall  afrain  ;onvene.  and  shall  be  taken  up  at  the  point  where  it  was 
at  the  time  of  such  adjoumn  ent.  The  motion  to  close  debate  may  be  ordered  upon 
a  single  motion,  a  series  of  notions  allowable  under  the  rules,  or  an  amendment  or 
amendments,  or  may  be  made  to  embrace  all  authorized  motions  or  amendments  and 
inclu.lc  the  bill,  resolution  oi  motion  to  Its  passage  or  rejection.  All  Inci'lental  ques- 
tions of  order,  or  motions  pendlnj;  at  the  time  such  motion  Is  made  to  clase  debate, 
whither  the  same  be  on  app-*al  or  otherwise,  shall  Ih?  decided  without  debate.  Pro- 
vl.lcl,  however,  that  debate  upon  contested  election  cases  shall  be  limited  to  fiO 
minutes.  Upon  such  quesiion  no  senator  shall  consume  more  than  3  minutes  In 
debate  thereof  and  no  seiuttur  shall  speak  more  than  once." 

-N.-w  Mexico  Houiv  Rule  78:  "When  any  bill,  resolution  or  motion  shall  have  been 
und.-r  consideration  for  3  hours  it  shall  be  in  order  for  any  member   to  mo\  o  to 


close  d.  bfi'e.  and  the  speaker  shall  recotni?..-  the  member  xvho  wishes  to  make  such 
irauion.  S;ieli  motion  shall  not  be  ameiidabli-  or  d.  bat  able  and  shall  be  immedial.  ly 
Jill'.  ;uid  if  it  :li;'.ll  receive  the  afhrmativ.'  voles  of  a  majority  of  the  members  t>resent, 
the  iM'Tidinc  nii-asure  shall  take  precedeiue  over  all  other  business.  The  vote  shall 
ih.n  iiixni  l«'  taken  u;)on  such  bill,  motion  or  resolution,  with  such  amendments  as 
may  be  ixniijiip  at  the  time  of  such  debate.  Aft.-r  such  motion  to  close  debate  has 
1k.>!'  nia-le  by  any  member  no  other  motion  sli,«il  be  in  order  until  such  motion  has 
Ix-t-n  voi.-d  i][K)n  by  the  huuse.  After  the  house  shall  ha\-e  adopted  the  motion  to 
close  debate,  as  li.'rcinlwfon-  provi.lcd,  no  motion  shall  be  in  order  but  one  motion 
to  adjourn  im.l  a  motion  to  recommit.  The  motion  to  close  debate  may  be  ord.-r.'d 
u[K)ii  a  sint'li'  mo: ion,  a  series  of  moiiorLS  allow abl..  under  the  rules,  or  may  be  made 
to  en:br;K-.'  'al'.  aiUhoiiied  motions  or  amemlments  and  include  the  bill,  resolution  or 
nii'tion  to  its  passapporrejeelion.  All  ineid.-ntsl  quest  ions  or  orders,  or  motions  jxrid- 
inu  at  the  time  such  a  motion  is  mad.-  to  closi'  d.-bate,  whether  the  same  be  an  apiH-al 
or  oiherwise,  shall  be  decided  x\ithout  debate." 

N.'w  ■^'ork  Senate  Rule  14,  sees.  3  and  4: 

"Si.r.  3.  When  any  bill,  resolution  or  motion  shall  have  been  under  consideration  for 
two  ho-irs.  it  shall  b<^  in  order  for  any  senator  to  move  to  elose  debate,  and  the  presi- 
ileni  shall  recognize  the  s.'nator  who  wishes  to  make  s-jch  moiion.  Such  motion  shall 
not  bl-  amend:ible  or  d(  batablr  and  shall  h«  Imme.Matelv  put,  and  if  it  shall  receive  the 
afVirniai  ivc  vote  of  a  majorit  y  of  the  senators  prc-sent ,  the  pending  measure  shall  take 
pr.'i-..  lenci-  o\er  all  other  business. 

"Skc.  4.  The  vote  shall  thereuixm  be  taken  ujxin  such  bill,  resolution  or  motion 
xvit'i  such  amendments  as  may  be  ix-nding  at  the  time  of  such  motion,  according  to 
till'  rul.-s  of  the  senate,  but  without  further  debate,  except  that  any  senator  who  may 
.lisire  so  to  do  shall  bv  permitted  to  speak  thereon  not  more  than  once  and  not  ex- 
oi-dinp  fi  minutes;  upon  the  rollcall  any  senator  may  speak  not  to  exceed  5 
miinites  in  explanation  of  his  vote.  Afl4>r  such  moiion  to  dose  debate  has  been  made 
by  any  senator,  no  other  motion  shall  be  in  order  until  such  motion  has  been  voted 
uiwiii  liy  th.-  senate.  ,\fter  the  senate  shall  have  .adopted  the  motion  to  dose  debate, 
as  liir.'inb..fore  provided,  no  nioti<?n  shall  be  in  order  but  one  motion  to  adjourn  or 
for  a  call  of  thi'  senate  by  the  tem[)orary  president,  and  a  motion  to  commit.  Should 
said  mot  ion  t-i  adjourn  be  carried,  the  mi'asure  under  consideration  shall  be  the  pend- 
im.'  (lucstion  wlu-ii  the  st-nate  shall  again  conveiH",  and  shall  be  taken  up  at  the  jxdnt 
w  li.'ie  it  was  at  the  time  of  such  adjournment.  The  motion  to  dose  debate  may  l)c 
ordend  upon  a  sinple  motion,  a  .seri.-s  of  motions  allowable  under  the  rules,  or  an 
am.'ndmcnt  or  amendments,  or  may  be  made  to  embrace  ail  authorized  motions  or 
i.m.'ndmenlP.  and  include  tlie  bill,  resolution  or  motion  to  Its  passage  or  rejection. 
AM  incidental  questions  of  order  or  motions  jx-ndinp  at  the  time  such  motion  Is  made 
to  elo.s«-  debate,  whether  the  same  be  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate." 

.North  Carolina  Hou.se  Rule  19:  "N'o  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  on  the 
m;iin  que-tion,  nor  longer  than  30  minuti-s  for  the  first  speech  and  15  minutes 
for  the  s<>cond  spi-i-ch.  uriless  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  allirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  meml>ers  pres<  nt;  nor  shall  he  speak  more  than  once  upon  an  amendment  or  mo- 
tion to  commit  or  iM)stpone,  and  then  not  longer  than  10  minutes.  But  the  house 
m.iy.  by  consent  of  a  ma'ority,  stLspend  the  operations  of  this  rule  during  any  debate 
on  any'partii-ular  question  hi-fore  the  house,  or  the  committee  on  rules  may  briug 
ill  a  sjN.eial  rule  that  shall  l>e  applicable  to  the  debate  on  any  bill." 

Oklahoma  Hou.se  Rules  30  End  37:  "1'hese  rules  give  each  side  30  minutes  In  the 
tmvi'  g;ite  to  debate  on  final  passage  of  a  bill;  provided,  that  when  a  bill  or  resolution 
f;i:riis  an  emergency  section  such  section  shall  constitute  a  separate  question,  to  be 
<l.bat:ible  f.^r  an  aggregate  of  10  minutes,  5  minutes  to  be  allotted  each  side. 
Wli«n  there  is  a  majority  and  minority  committee  report,  fi  minutes  is  allott^-d 
each  sid(-  for  d.  bate  on  the  question  of  rec-iving  tlie  majority  or  minority  report.' 

I'eiin:;ylvania  Senate  Rule  9;  This  rule  lists  a  motion  to  limit  or  extend  the  limits 
on  "IrbntV.  but  the  rule  gives  no  details. 

R  lio<l<-  Island  Senate  Rule  23: "  When  any  bill,  resolution,  or  motion  shall  have  been 
uiid-r  consi'ieraiion  for  2  hours  It  shall  l)e  In  order  for  any  senator  to  move  to  close 
d.  1  late,  a-id  the  pn-sident  shall  immediately  recogniie  the  .senator  who  wishes  to  make 
sueli  mot  ion.  Such  motion  shall  not  be  amendable  or  debatable  and  .shall  Ix-  Immedi- 
ately put.  The  motion  to  close  debate  may  be  moved  and  ordered  upon  a  single 
motion,  or  an  amendment  or  amendments,  or  may  be  made  to  embrace  all  pending 
amendments  and  include  the  bill,  resolution,  or  motion  to  its  passage  or  rejection. 
If  such  motion  to  close  debate  shall  receive  the  aflirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
senators  present,  a  vote  without  further  debate  shall  thereupon  be  taken  upon  such 
bill,  resolution  or  motion,  with  such  amendments  as  may  be  p)ending  at  the  time  of 
such  motion,  provided  that  any  senator  who  desires  so  to  do  shall  be  permitted  to 
speak  thereon  not  more  than  once  and  not  exceeding  5  mmutes,  and  provided 
furt  her  that  one  motion  to  adjourn  shall  be  in  order  before  such  vote  is  taken.  Should 
saiil  motion  to  adjourn  be  carried,  the  measure  imder  consideration  shall  be  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  senate  until  disposed  of.  All  incidental  questions  of  order 
l>en.iing  at  the  lime  of  such  motion  to  close  debat*  is  made,  and  on  such  questions 
ari.^inp  after  a  motion  to  close  debate  has  been  made  and  before  the  final  vote  has  I)*-«-n 
taken  on  the  matter  or  matters  to  which  the  motion  to  close  debate  shall  have  I>een 
directed  whether  the  same  be  an  apiH>al  or  otherwise,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate."  ^  ,      ,    , 

Rhode  Island  House  Rule  21 :  This  rule  provides  for  a  motion  to  fli  a  time  for  closing 
debate,  but  the  rule  gives  no  details. 

South  Carolina  Senate  Rule  14:  "•  •  •  the  debate  on  any  question  and  the  time 
when  such  question  shall  be  voted  upon  may  be  fixed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
senate;  and  the  debate  on  the  question  of  fixing  such  time  shall  be  limited  within  the 
discretion  of  the  chair;  and  such  motions  shall  have  precedence  of  [other  designat^l] 
motions  •  •  '."  .  .         ^       .        , 

Utah  House  Rule  29:  This  rule  provides  for  a  motion  to  limit  debate,  but  the  rule 
fives  no  details. 

West  Virginia  House  Rule  38;  "•  •  •.  The  house  by  majority  vote  may  limit 
debate  on  ariy  question." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  memoran- 
dum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as   follows: 

"LIMITATIOMS  Olf  VZBATt  ADOPTED  BT  THE  SEN- 
ATE   IN    THE    PAST 

"1.  Prom  1789  to  1806  the  Senate  rules 
provided  for  a  previous  question  motion 
which.  IX  adopted  by  majority  vote,  had  the 
crtect  of  ending  debate  and  bringing  a  ques- 
tion to  a  vote. 

"2.  Since  1846  the  Senate  has  frequently 
adopted  unanimous-consent  agreements 
which   are  a  species  of  cloture. 

"3.  During  the  Civil  War  debate  In  secret 
session  on  matters  relating  to  the  rebellion 
was  limited  by  rule  to  5  minutes  by  any 
Member  and  was  confined  to  the  subject 
matter. 

"4.  In  1868  the  Senate  adopted  a  rxile  pro- 
viding that  motions  to  take  up  or  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  question  should  be 
determined  without  debate. 

"5.  In  1870  the  Senate  adopted  the  An- 
thony rule  limiting  debate  on  the  call  of  the 
calendar  to  one  5-mlnute  speech  per  Senator 
on  any  question.  Tbe  Anthony  rule  was 
made  a  standing  rule  in  1880.     (Rule  VIII.) 

••6.  During  the  1870s  Senate  debate  on  ap- 
propriation bills  was  limited  by  the  5-minute 
rule. 

"7.  In  1881  the  Senate  agreed,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session,  to  limit  debate  to 
15  minutes  on  a  motion  to  consider  a  bill  or 
resolution,  no  Senator  to  speak  more  than 
once  or  for  longer  than  5  minutes. 

"8.  In  188"4  the  Senate  amended  Its  rules 
to  provide  that  all  motions  made  before  2 
o'clock  to  proceed  to  tlie  consideration  of 
any  matter  shall  be  determined  without  de- 
bate.    (Rule  VIII.) 

"9.  In  1884  the  Senate  amended  Its  10th 
rule  so  as  to  provide  that  all  motions  to 
change  the  order  of  precedence  on  special  or- 
ders, or  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  should  be  decided  without 
debate. 

"10.  In  1884  the  Senate  provided  by  rule 
that  motions  to  lay  before  the  Senate  any 
bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  determined  without  debate.  (Rule 
VII,  7.) 

"11.  In  19C8  it  was  decided  that  Senators 
could,  by  enforcement  of  the  rules,  be  re- 
strained from  speaking  on  the  same  subject 
more  than  twice  In  the  same  legislative  day. 

"12.  In  1917  the  Senate  adopted  its  present 
Cloture  rule.     (Rule  XXII.) 

"13.  In  1939  and  1945  the  Senate  passed  ex- 
ecutive reorganization  acts  containing  an 
antlfllibuster  rule." 

Mr.  Morse.  The  memorandum  will  show 
that  such  a  generalization  as  the  one  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  have  made  the  argu- 
ment I  am  attempting  to  rebut  is  not  sound. 
It  will  also  show  the  matter  of  limitation  of 
debate  has  been  one  of  frequent  discussion 
In  the  Senate.  It  has  In  recent  years  been 
successfully  defeated  so  far  as  changing  the 
existing  rule  is  concerned,  by  way  of  the  flli- 
>  buster  technique  itself.  Thus,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  paradoxical  situation  that 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  filibuster  technique 
from  the  Senate  we  first  have  to  defeat  a  fill- 
buster.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  the 
Senate  Is  going  to  be  willing  to  surrender  in 
the  face  of  that  intimidation.  I  can  merely 
go  on  hoping,  as  I  said  earlier  In  my  remarks, 
that  the  happy  day  will  come  and  come  soon 
when  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  in  the  Senate  will  awaken  to  the 
fact — and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact — that  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  want 
us  to  end  the  filibustering  technique  In  the 
Senate  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule  that  will 
successfully  banish  It  from  the  Senate. 

There  was  another  very  able  8p>e€ch  made 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  which  I  want 
to  answer  very  briefly.  I  refer  to  the  speech 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  SthnnisJ.    He  made  his  speech  on  March 


1,  1949.  The  Senator  challenged  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Hayden  resolution  to  show 
how  the  American  people  have  ever  been 
harmed  by  the  tllbuster.  I  have  already  had 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  filibusters, 
as  set  forth  In  the  corrected  copy  of  the 
Galloway  report,  and  I  say  one  need  only  read 
tliat  list  and  take  into  account  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  legislation  filibustered  to  recog- 
nize that  the  public  interest  did  suffer  and 
has  suffered  as  the  result  of  many  filibusters 
in  the  Senate.  I  would  answer  him  further 
that  the  public  Interest  has  suffered,  the 
rights  of  mlllloris  of  fellow  Americans  have 
suffered,  because  the  filibuster  technique 
has  made  it  possible  to  date  to  prevent  the 
passaye  of  clvli-rights  legislation.  for 
ex.imple. 

Of  course  thi»  Sonator  from  Mississippi 
docs  not  agree  with  me  on  the  merits  of 
civll-rlghts  legislation.  But  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  n<?ree  with  me  on  clvil-rlijhts  legl.sla- 
tlon  does  not  make  his  argument  a  sound 
one  when  he  soys,  "Wherein  has  the  public 
interest  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  fillbu.'^ter 
tpchniquc?"  It  has  suffered  not  only  in  re- 
spect to  civll-rlijliits  Icplslatlon  but  it  has 
suffered  In  my  Judgment  because  of  the  many 
compromises,  as  I  stated  earlier  In  my  re- 
marlcs  this  after aoon,  which  frequently  have 
to  be  made  In  cc  mmlttee  before  we  can  even 
get  legislation  ^o  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
under  a  threat  that  If  we  do  not  yield  to 
minority  demands  the  bill  will  be  talked  to 
death  on  the  flcor  of  the  Senate.  That  Is  a 
terrible  cost  to  have  to  pay  for  minority  rule 
in  tlie  Senate. 

The  public  Interest  has  suffered  also,  as  Is 
evident  from  a  statement  of  the  legislation 
Involved  In  bills  held  up  by  flllbuEters.  as 
set  forth  In  the  Gallow:»y  report,  becau.se  of 
the  compromls-i  chancer,  that  had  to  be 
niade  before  the  legislation  was  subse- 
quently passed  The  argument  has  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  even- 
tually the  legislation  was  passed.  But  the 
proponents  of  that  argument  do  not  tell  us 
m  what  form  It  was  finally  passed.  In  many 
Instances  It  was  pa.';.':ed  in  compromised 
form,  compromlres  having  been  forced  by 
the  threat  of  filibuster.  That  Is  rule  by  In- 
timidation, not  by  majority  vote.  That  Is 
rule  by  legislative  blackmail,  not  by  demo- 
cratic processes. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  over  the  years  of 
the  history  of  the  filibuster  there  is  a  fili- 
buster on  bill  X  or  Issue  X.  and  a  whole 
series  of  bills  behind  it  never  get  to  a  vote 
In  that  session  because  of  the  delay  caused 
by  the  filibuster.  That  Is  a  tremendous  loss 
to  the  public.  The  record  will  show  that 
in  many  Instances  many  appropriation  bills 
were  lost.  Is  it  any  answer  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  says.  "But  eventually 
the  bills  were  passed,  eventually  the  appro- 
priations were  made?"  I  say  that  is  no 
answer  at  all.  How  much  of  a  loss  is  it 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  have 
postponed  for  1  or  2  or  3  years  a  very  Impor- 
tant appropriation  for  some  great  public  de- 
velopment that  ought  to  have  been  passed 
at  the  very  time  a  filibuster  backlocged  It 
and  prevented  It  from  getting  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  passage? 

If  we  want  to  add  up  the  great  cost  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  caused  merely  by 
delay  alone  to  bills  which  were  held  up  and 
never  got  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a 
vote  because  another  bill  was  filibustered,  the 
delay  cost  alone  would  be  a  complete  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  says, 
"In  what  way  has  the  public  Interest  suf- 
fered from  filibustering  practices  in  the  Sen- 
ate?" I  answer.  In  a  multitude  of  ways,  at 
terrific  cost  to  the  public  welfare;  and  we 
ought  to  end  It.  The  more  quickly  we  end  It. 
the  better  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  a  table  entitled  "Citations  to 
later  action  on  fllHuslcred  bills." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Citations  to  later  action  on  filibuster  bills 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
remarks  in  1949,  I  presented  historical 
information  on  outstanding  filibusters 
from  1841  to  1948.  I  have  brought  that 
list  up  to  date.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  material  additional  to  the  in- 
formation contained  In  the  Conobes- 
siONAL  Record,  volume  95.  part  2.  page 
2148,  on  the  subject,  "Outstanding  Sen- 
ate Filibusters  From  1841  to  1948,"  be 
punted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1949:  A  motion  to  take  up  a  resolution 
(S.  Res  15)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  waa 
debated  at  Intervals  In  the  Senate  from  Feb- 
ruary 28  to  March  17  when  It  was  amended 
and  agreed  to. 

1950.  A  motion  to  take  up  the  PEPC  bill 
(S.  1728)  was  debated  In  the  Senate,  May 
8  9.  1950,  a  total  of  9  days.  Ten  Senatora 
Bj>oke  In  favor  of  the  motion  to  take  up 
(really  In  support  of  the  bill)  and  8  Senator* 
spoke  against  the  motion.  According  to  a 
rough  calculation,  the  proponents  of  the 
motion  and  bill  used  35  percent,  and  the 
opponents  used  65  percent,  of  the  space  In 
the  CoNGRE-ssioNAL  RECORD  devoted  to  the 
subject.  During  the  9-day  period  3,414 
Inches  of  the  Record  were  consumed  with 
discussion  of  FEPC  and  2.835  inches  with 
other  matters. 

Mr.  Malo.ve  filibustered  for  11  hours 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  slot- 
machine  bill   (S.  3357)    in  December  1950. 

1953:  A  prolonged  debate  took  place  on 
the  so-called  tidelands  offshore  oil  bill.  It 
began  April  1  and  ended  May  5.  The  tide- 
lands  debate  lasted  for  35  days,  one  of  the 
longest  on  record.  During  this  debate  Sen- 
ator Morse  established  a  new  record  for  the 
longest  single  speech.  On  April  24-25  he 
spoke  for  22  hours  and  26  minutes. 

1954:  An  extended  debate  occurred  In 
July  1954.  on  a  bill  to  amend  the  Atonalc 
Energy  Act  of  1946  (3.  3690).  The  debate 
lasted  13  days.  On  July  26  Senator  Know- 
land  sought  to  Invoke  cloture  on  8.  3690,  but 
his  motion  failed  by  a  vote  of  44  yeas  to  42 
nays. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  1949. 
I  presented  the  material  which  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


(Mr.  Douglas!  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1  today  on  the 
subject  matter  of  tne  limitation  of  de- 
bate requirements  in  State  legislatures. 
It  is  very  interesting.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  material  which  has  already  been 
authorized  by  the  ruling  of  the  Presid- 
ing OflBcer  for  insertion  in  the  Record. 
But  I  want  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  I  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas!  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  provisions  of  State 
laws  in  regard  to  limitation  of  debate  in 
State  legislatures.  1  wish  to  point  out 
that  it  is  very  interesting  that  in  South- 
ern State  after  Southern  State,  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  them,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  ending  debate  by  a 
procedure  which  no  United  States  Sen- 
ator has  proposed  in  the  Senate — name- 
ly, by  means  of  a  simple  motion  for  the 
previous  question.  That  can  be  done  by 
majority  vote.  At  that  point  no  pro- 
vi.-^ion  is  made  for  protection  of  the 
minority.  At  that  jwint  the  previous 
question  is  put.  and  t  is  nondebatable; 
the  vote  is  taken;  and,  in  effect,  cloture 
i.s  .slapped  on  the  minority,  in  southern 
legislatures,  as  a  general  rule.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  insist  that  Sen- 
ators from  the  Sou'.h.  Senators  from 
the  North.  Senators  Irom  the  East,  and 
Senators  from  the  A  Vest  be  protected, 
under  our  proposal,  by  a  very  generous 
time  provision  for  debate  after  cloture  is 
invoked. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  you  will 
find  in  the  material  I  am  having  in- 
.serted  in  the  Record  8  table,  which  I  pre- 
paied  in  1949,  in  re*  ard  to  what  later 
happened  to  bills  which  were  blocked  in 
the  3enate  by  filibusters.  As  you  know. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  no  good 
proposed  legi?=lation  :s  ever  defeated  by 
a  filibuster.  However,  that  simply  is  not 
.so.  The  .statistics  show  it;  the  record  is 
clear.  Sometimes  It  takes  a  long  time: 
but.  Mr.  President,  il  the  eventual  leg- 
islation was  good  wnen  it  was  passed 
finally,  ultimately,  eventually,  in  most 
instances  it  was  good  prcpKJsed  legisla- 
tion, too.  when  it  w.is  blocked  by  fili- 
bu.ster.  All  that  hapjjened  was  that  the 
people  suffered  a  deiay  to  which  they 
never  should  have  be«n  .subjected,  in  ob- 
taining le.eislation  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  So  I  have  included  that 
material. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say — 
unle.ss  all  Senators  have  lost  their  sen.se 
of  humor — that  in  1949  I  was  a  Republi- 
can: and  the  first  part  of  a  speech  I 
made  then  was  in  defense  of  a  proposal 
of  a  Democratic  Pre.sident  to  limit  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  In  recent  days  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  that  great 
man.  I  am  a  little  confused  by  some  of 
the  newspaper  articles  I  have  read  about 
what  his  position  is  at  the  present  time. 
Of  course,  I  respect  his  right,  as  well  as 
the  light  of  anyone  else,  to  change  his 
mind,  if  he  has  changed  it.  I  also  know 
that  in  American  public  life  there  are  few 
mnii  whose  position  has  been  misrepre- 
'"nipd  more  than  has  that  of  the  great 
■I  ury  Truman.  But  I  do  know  what  his 
PD.silion  was  in  1949;  and  then  I  stood 
.:p  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  de- 
' ended  his  position,  and  I  did  so  against 
i'lmost  a  solid  bloc  of  Democratic  Sena- 
i  Ji  s  on  this  side  of  the  aisle ;  and  I  had 


a  little  something  to  say  about  that  in 
that  speech. 

It  is  interesting  to  me.  at  least,  to  see 
to  what  an  extent  opinion  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  has  changed  since  1949,  be- 
cause now  we  find  this  great  group  of 
Democratic  Senators  joining  with  a 
group  consisting  of  Republican  Senators, 
who  have  joined  forces  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  try  to  return  the  Senate  to  rule 
by  the  majority;  and  in  1949  that  was  the 
position  of  the  Democralic  President, 
which  I  discussed  and  defended. 

Mr.  President,  while  waiting  for  word 
from  a  staff  member  as  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  as  to 
whether  I  shall  make  a  motion  for  the 
Senate  to  take  a  rece.':":.  i  do  not  need  i-o 
read  what  I  was  going  to  read.  Instead, 
I  am  having  printed  in  the  Record  the 
position  of  the  Democratic  President  of 
1949  on  cloture. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  closed  this  first 
speech,  and  obviously  the  only  speech  I 
.shall  have  to  make  before  the  vote  is 
taken,  on  tomorrow,  on  the  Anderson 
motion. 

I  shnll  vote  for  the  Anderson  motion, 
not  on  the  theory — as  I  have  said — that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body,  but 
on  the  theory  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  article  I, 
section  5,  the  Senate  has  the  right  to 
proceed  to  adopt  rules,  including  a  modi- 
fication of  rule  XXII  as  contained  in  the 
Douglas-Humphrey-Javits-Case  of  New 
Jersey  proposal,  and  to  do  so  by  a 
majority  vote. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  John.son  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  Anderson 
motion.  It  is  my  opinion  that  those  in- 
terested in  full  debate  on  the  merits  of 
the  issue  should  vote  against  it. 

In  this  instance,  the  tabling  motion 
amounts  to  a  cloture  rule  without  ade- 
quate time  for  Senators,  and  particularly 
new  Senators,  to  give  the  necessary  study 
and  consideration  to  the  issue. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  not 
an  appropriate  motion  at  this  time  be- 
cause both  the  Senate  and  the  people 
are  entitled  to  a  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  Anderson  motion  after  full  debate, 
rather  than  on  a  motion  that  seeks  to 
bill  it  by  a  parliamentary  device. 

And  if  given  the  opportunity,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Douglas  proposal  to  amend 
rule  XXII.  It  reestablishes  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule  in  the  Senate  in 
keeping  with  what  our  Founding  Fathers 
intended. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  Johnson  proposal  to  amend 
rule  XXII. 

What  is  sorely  needed  is  a  new  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  one  to  give  par- 
liamentary freedom  to  the  people's 
representatives  in  the  Senate  and  there- 
by guaranteeing  protection  to  the  people 
from  the  prospect  of  police-state  rule  by 
the  few. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  supp>orters 
of  the  Anderson  motion  support  it  on 
one  theory,  whereas  I  support  it  on  an- 
other theory,  in  no  way,  in  my  judgment, 
shows  any  inconsistency  in  objective. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Anderson  motion.  I  shall  vote — when 
given  an  opportunity — for  the  Douglas- 
Humphrey-Javits-Case  of  New  Jersey 
proposal. 


I  have  no  illusions;  I  think  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  an  effective  amendment 
of  rule  XXII  will  not  be  adppted  at  this 
session  of  the  Senate.  I  think  that  is 
tragic.  I  think  that  in  all  probability 
a  compromise  along  the  lines  of  the 
Johnson  compromise  will  be  adopted.  I 
hope  not,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be.  In 
so  doing,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  with- 
out substance  insofar  as  any  effective 
check  upon  rule  by  minority  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  concerned;  and  in  the  montlis 
ahead  I  shall  be  opposed  to  it  on  the 
platforms  of  America,  as  I  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress in  11!57  on  civil  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  live  long 
enough,  either  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  out.side  the  Senate,  to  see  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  return  to  the 
principle  of  democratic  government  as 
laid  down  in  "The  Federalist  Papers" 
from  which  I  have  quoted  so  extensively 
tonight. 

Exhibit  1 

McGrain  Versus  Daughertt 

appeal     from     the     united    states     district 
court  for  the  southern  district  of  ohio 

(No.  28.     Argued  December  5.  1924.     Decided 
January  17.   1927) 

1.  Deputies,  with  authority  to  execute 
warrants,  may  be  appointed  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  under  a  standing 
order  of  the  Senate,  such  appointments  be- 
ing sanctioned  by  practice  and  by  acts  of 
Congress  fixing  the  compensation  of  the  ap- 
pointees and  providing  for  its  payment. 

2.  Such  deputy  may  serve  a  warrant  of  at- 
tachment Issued  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  addressed  only  to  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  in  pursuance  of  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion contemplating  service  by  either. 

3.  A  warrant  of  the  Senate  for  attachment 
of  a  person  who  ignored  a  subpena  from  a 
Senate  committee  is  supported  by  oath 
within  the  requirement  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment when  based  upon  the  committee's  re- 
port of  the  lacts  of  the  contumacy,  made 
on  the  committee's  own  knowledge  and  hav- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  oath  of  office  of  Its 
members. 

4.  Subpena*  issued  by  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  bring  before  it  a  witness  to  testify 
in  an  investigation  authorized  by  the  Senate, 
are  as  if  issued  by  the  Senate  Itself. 

5.  Therefore,  in  case  of  disobedience,  the 
fact  that  the  subpena  and  the  contumacy, 
related  only  to  testimony  sought  by  a  com- 
mittee, is  not  a  valid  objection  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  warrant  issued 
thereon,  requiring  the  defaulting  witness  to 
appear  before  the  bar  of  the  Senate  itself, 
then  and  there  to  give  the  desired  testimony. 

6.  Each  House  of  Congress  has  power, 
through  its  own  process,  to  compel  a  private 
individual  to  appear  before  it  or  one  of  its 
committees  and  give  testimony  needed  to  en- 
able It  efficiently  to  exercise  a  legislative 
function  belonging  to  It  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

7.  This  has  support  In  long  practice  of  the 
House,  separately,  and  in  repeated  acts  of 
Congress,  all  amounting  to  a  practical  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution. 

8.  The  two  Houses  of  Congress  In  their 
separate  relations  have  not  only  such  pow- 
ers as  are  expressly  granted  them  by  the 
Constitution,  but  also  such  auxiliary  powers 
as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  make  the 
express  powers  effective,  but  neither  Is  in- 
vested with  "general"  power  to  Inquire  into 
private  affairs  and  compel  disclosures. 

9.  A  witness  may  rightfully  refuse  to  an- 
swer where  the  bounds  of  the  power  are 
exceeded  or  the  questions  are  not  pertinent 
to  the  matter  under  inquiry. 
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10.  A  resolution  of  the  Senate  directing  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Justice — whether  its 
functions  were  being  properly  discharged  or 
were  being  neglected  or  misdirected,  and 
particularly  whether  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  assistants  were  performing  or  ne- 
glecting their  duties  In  respect  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  prosecution  of  proceedings  to 
punish  crimes  and  enforce  appropriate  reme- 
dies against  the  wrongdoers,  specific  In- 
stances of  alleged  neglect  being  recited — 
concerned  a  subject  on  which  legislation 
could  be  had  which  would  be  materially 
aided  by  the  Information  which  the  Investi- 
gation was  calculated  to  elicit. 

11.  It  Is  to  be  presumed  that  the  object 
of  the  Senate  In  ordering  such  an  Investi- 
gation is  to  aid  It  In  legislating. 

12.  It  Is  not  a  valid  objection  to  such  In- 
vestigation that  It  might  disclose  wrong- 
doing or  crime  by  a  public  ofttcer  named  In 
the  resolution. 

13.  A  resolution  of  the  Senate,  directing 
attachment  of  a  witness  who  had  disobeyed 
a  committee  subpena  to  such  an  Investi- 
gation, and  declaring  that  his  testimony  Is 
sought  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  "in- 
formation necessary  as  a  basis  for  such  legis- 
lative and  other  action  as  the  Senate  may 
deem  necessary  and  proper."  supports  the 
inference,  from  the  earlier  resolution,  of  a 
legislative  object.  The  suggestion  of  other 
action  does  not  overcome  the  other  part  of 
the  declaration  and  thereby  invalidate  the 
attachment  proceedings. 

14.  In  view  of  tne  character  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  continuing  body,  and  its  power  to 
continue  or  revive,  with  Its  original  func- 
tions, the  committee  before  which  the  In- 
vestigation herein  involved  was  pending, 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  respondent  as  a  contumacious 
Witness  did  not  become  moot  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Congress  during  which  the 
investigation  and  the  attachment  were 
ordered  (299  Fed.  620,  reversed) . 

Appeal  from  a  final  order  of  the  district 
court,  in  habeas  corpus,  discharging  the  re- 
spondent, Mally  S.  Daugherty,  from  the  cus- 
tody of  John  J.  McGraln,  Deputy  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  by  whom  he  had  been 
arrested,  as  a  contumacious  witness,  under  a 
warrant  of  attachment.  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  In  pursuance  of  a  Senate 
resolution. 

Mr.  George  W.  Wlckersham,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General,  with  whom 
Attorney  General  Stone  and  Mr.  William  T. 
Chantland,  special  as-^istant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  were  on  the  brief,  for  the  appellant. 

Each  House  of  Congress  has  power  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  In  aid  of  Its  legislative 
functions,  to  compel  attendance  before  It  of 
Witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  and 
pai>ers  which  may  throw  light  uf>on  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry;  subject,  of  course,  to  protec- 
tion against  the  Invasion  of  such  privileges 
as  those  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  self-incrimination,  and  the  like. 
This  power  Is  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  each 
House  more  fitly  to  discharge  its  legislative 
duties.  The  Investigation  ordered  by  the 
Senate  resolution  of  March  1  was  of  that 
character;  and  the  court  below  erred  in  the 
construction  it  put  upon  the  resolution  and 
in  holding  the  entire  proceeding  void.  For 
many  years  It  has  been  the  practice  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  conduct  Investigations 
into  matters  of  public  Interest  within  the 
general  domain  of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  and 
to  summon  witnesses  to  appear  and  give  tes- 
timony and  produce  books  and  papers  bear- 
Inr;  upon  the  questions  under  Investigation. 
(See  sees.  102  and  104,  Rev.  Stat.)  The 
power  of  the  respective  Houses  to  compel  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  in 
order  to  secure  information  necessary  or  use- 
ful to  enable  them  to  perform  their  legisla- 
tive functions  was  thus  recognized  by  law, 
and  defiance  of  that  power  made  punishable 


as  a  crime  against  the  United  States.  This 
was  without  Impairing  in  the  slightest  the 
right  of  a  House  to  employ  the  power  regard- 
ing contempt  to  compel  obedience  to  its 
orders.  (In  re  Chapman  (166  U.S.  661.)) 
The  power  of  each  House  was  asserted  from 
the  beginning,  not  because  It  was  exercised 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  but 
because  It  Is  "necessary  or  proper  for  carrying 
Into  execution"  the  powers  vested  by  the 
Constitution  In  Congress,  and  each  House 
thereof. 

In  December  1859  the  Senate,  by  resolu- 
tion, appointed  a  committee  to  Inquire  Into 
the  facts  concerning  the  Invasion  and  seizure 
of  the  armory  and  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  to  report  facts  and  recommended  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  to  have  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers.  In  February  1860  a 
resolution  was  adopted  directing  the  8?r- 
geant  at  Arms  to  take  Into  his  custody  the 
body  of  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  and  to  have  the 
same  forthwith  before  the  bar  of  the  Senate 
to  answer  as  for  a  contempt  of  Its  authority. 
Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  Hyatt  was 
brought  before  the  bar,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  after  a  Ions?  debate,  by  a  vote  of 
44  ayes  and  10  noes,  directing  him  to  be  com- 
mitted by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  the  com- 
mon Jail  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
kept  in  clo.'^e  custody  until  he  should  signify 
his  willingness  to  answer  the  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senate.  (Congressional 
Globe,  lEt  sess..  36th,  pp.  1102,  1105.)  In 
upholding  the  existence  of  the  power,  the 
Stnate  did  not  divide  on  sectional  lines,  and 
the  vote  was  overwhelmingly  in  8up[>ort  of 
the  asferted   power. 

The  question  seems  never  to  have  been 
squarely  decided  In  this  Court.  In  some 
cases,  the  point  was  expressly  reserved  for 
future  decision;  in  others  there  are  ex- 
proEslons  of  opinion  strongly  favoring  the 
existence  of  the  power.  (Kiibourn  v. 
Thompson,  103  U.S.  168.  See  Burnham  v. 
Aforrisspy,  14  Gray  (Mass.)  226;  Anderson  v. 
Dunn,  6  Wheat.  204.) 

The  Massachusetts  court  In  the  above  case 
did  not  reach  its  conclusions  from  any 
analogy  to  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  nor 
from  any  residuum  of  power  left  In  the  le<;ls- 
lature  because  not  taken  away  by  the  State 
constitution.  The  power  was  recognized  as 
necessary  to  the  functions  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  legislature  by  the  Constitution. 
The  same  principle  is  equally  applicable  to 
each  House  of  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  point  was  reserved.  In  Harriman  v. 
Interstate  Commerce  Comm.  (211  U.S.  407) 
and  Henry  v.  Henkel  (235  U.S.  219).  Kil- 
bourn  v.  Thompson,  supra,  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Comm.  v.  Brimson  (154  U.S.  447). 
seem  slightly  hostile  to  such  a  power.  Mar- 
shall v.  Gordon  (243  U.S.  521,  543),  con- 
tains an  argumentative  dictum  in  favor  of 
the  right.  See  the  Instances  of  legislative 
action  cited,  with  approval,  on  the  margin 
of  the  report.  (Cf.  Hinds*  Precedents,  vol. 
3:  21.  24.) 

A  final  proof  that  the  express  constitu- 
tional grant  of  certain  Judicial  powers  to 
Congress,  or  a  House  thereof,  does  not  nega- 
tive the  implication  of  further  powers  of 
that  nature  (see  Anderson  v.  Dunn  (8 
Wheat,  at  p.  232))  exists  In  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  expressly  forbids  the  exer- 
cise of  the  parliamentary  judicial  f>ower  of 
passing  bills  of  attainder  (art.  I,  sec.  9). 
Where  there  are  both  express  grants  and 
express  prohibitions,  the  application  of  the 
principle  expressio  unlus  is  self-contradic- 
tory, and  so  the  field  Is  left  clear  for  ordi- 
nary implication  with  no  bias  ab  initio 
against  It. 

The  matter  in  the  Kllbourn  case  was  a 
settled  debt,  an  executed  transaction,  one 
that  should  not  be  undone  by  legislative 
but  only  by  Judicial  act,  if  at  all,  and  which 
was  being  considered  in  the  district  court 
which  was  the  proper  forum  of  the  bank- 


ruptcy proceedings.  In  re  Chapman  (166 
U.S.  661)  is  of  value  here  chiefly  for  the 
presumption  of  validity  conceded  to  the 
Senate's  resolution.  The  opinion  shows 
that  the  usual  presumption  of  validity  of 
legislative  acts  applies  to  the  resolution  of  a 
single  House.  Indicates  a  qualification  on  the 
KUbourn  case,  and  dispones  of  the  district 
court's  point  In  the  pre.sent  case,  that  a 
legislative  purpose  was  not  expressly  averred 
In  the  original  resolution  but  only  in  the 
one  directing  Daugherty's  arrest.  It  also 
shows  that  that  case  Is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished on  the  ground  that  the  proceedings 
were  under  the  ttatutc,  but  that  the  Senate 
could  have  procrcdtd  directly. 

In  Marshall  v  Gordon  (243  US.  521).  "the 
contempt  relied  upon  was  not  Intrinsic  to 
the  right  of  the  House  to  preserve  the  means 
of  discharging  lU  legislative  duties" 
(p.  546).  That  Is  to  say,  while  the  right  to 
punish  contempts  obstructing  legislation 
was  upheld,  the  letter  sent  by  Marshall  was 
not  deemed  to  amount  to  an  obstruction. 

The  rule  to  be  derived  from  these  contempt 
cases  may  be  summarized  thus:  In  addition 
to  the  express  power  to  "punish  Its  Mem- 
bers for  disorderly  behavior."  (Constitution, 
art.  I,  sec.  5).  each  House  has  an  implied 
power  to  punish  outsiders  for  contempts 
[Anderson  v.  Dunn,  supra);  but  no  such 
power  Is  Implied  In  aid  of  a  proceeding  out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  {Kilboum 
V.  Thompson,  supra);  however,  a  prefump- 
tlon  of  validity  attaches  to  a  resolution  of 
either  House,  just  as  to  legislation  of  both 
Housfs  jointly,  so  that  all  doubts  are  to  re- 
solve in  Us  favor  [In  re  Chapman) .  and  an 
lnveet;f7ntlon  of  a  public  officer  or  depart- 
ment Is  therefore  presumed  legislative  in 
purpose  and  therefore  valid  until  the  con- 
trary Is  shown  [Marshall  v.  Gordon,  semble). 

The  power  rests  upon  the  well -settled  rule 
of  unexpressed  power  necessary  or  proper  to 
the  exercise  of  express  powers,  being  recog- 
nized by  the  courts  as  necessarily  a  part  of 
the  constitutional  grant.  The  leading  case, 
of  course.  Is  McCulloch  v  Maryland  (4  Wheat. 
316).  That  the  principle  of  that  case  Justi- 
fies the  implication  In  favor  of  either  House 
of  Congress  having  power  to  punish  con- 
tempts. Is  recognized  In  Marshall  v.  Gordon 
(p.  537).  Multiplication  of  the  cases  follow- 
ing McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  or  of  the  practical 
arguments  to  show  that  the  gathering  of  In- 
formation by  the  compulsion  of  contempt 
proceedings  Is  appropriate.  If  not  Imperative, 
for  legislation  under  modern  conditions, 
seems  vmneceesary. 

A  similar  question  arises  where  boards  or 
commissions  exercising  delegated  legislative 
power  seek  to  compel  testimony  and  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  in  the  aid  of  Its  exer- 
cise. [Harriman  v.  Interstate  Commerce 
Comm.  (211  US  407 1.  and  the  language  of 
the  majority  opinion  is  qualified  by  Smith  v. 
Interstate  Commerce  Comm.  (246  U.S.  SS).) 
While  the  cases  last  cited  are  not  controlling, 
they  Indicate  a  trend  away  from  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  earlier  cases  and  the  opin- 
ion In  the  court  below,  that  testimony  can 
be  compelled  only  in  an  investigation  Into  a 
specific  breach  of  existing  law — a  judicial  in- 
quiry. Furthermore,  the  case  for  a  House  of 
Congress  Investigating  by  Its  own  committee 
is  much  stronger  than  that  of  an  admin- 
istrative body  acting  under  delegated  powers. 

The  question  of  the  power  of  either  House 
to  compel  testimony  in  aid  of  legislation  has 
not  been  decided  adversely  in  any  of  the 
Inferior  Federal  courts.  (See  Ex  parte  SU' 
gent  (Fed.  Cas.,  10375  (1848));  In  re  Pacific 
Railway  Comm.  (32  Fed.  241);  Henry  v. 
Henke,  supra;  and  207  Fed.  805;  Brigga  ». 
Mackellar  (2  Abbotts  PracUce.  N.T.,  30); 
United  States  v.  Sinclair  (52  Wash.  L.  Rep. 
451  (July  1924).) 

A  number  of  State  court  decisions  have 
upheld  the  existence  of  the  power  here  con- 
tended for  [Brigga  v.  Mackellar  (2  Abbott's 
Practice,  N.Y.,  30   (1835));  PeopU  v.  Keeler 


(99  N.T.  462  (1886)):  Matter  of  Barnes  (204 
NY.  108  (1912)):  Burnham  ▼.  Morriatey  (14 
Gray  226);  State  v.  Guilbert  (76  Ohio  St.  1. 
distg);  State  v.  Brewster  (89  N.J.L.  668 
(1916)):  In  re  Falvey  (7  Wis.  630  (1858)); 
Ex  parte  Parker  (74  8.0.  466  (1906).) 

It  is  submitted  that  the  district  court's 
distinction  between  the  rule  which  obtains 
In  States  where  the  whole  legislative  power 
Is  vested  in  the  legislature  and  those  where 
all  powers  not  expressly  granted  are  reserved 
to  the  people.  Is  wholly  unsound  in  Its  appli- 
cation to  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution.  The  rule  finally  worked  out  by 
the  courts  and  expressed  by  Chief  Justice 
White  in  Marshall  v.  Gordon,  supra,  is  based 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  grant  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  all  powers  necessary  or  proper  to 
the  use  of  the  powers  expressly  granted. 
Each  House  has  power  to  do  whatever  Is  cus- 
toniarlly  required  to  enable  It  Intelligently 
to  participate  In  the  making  of  laws.  Such 
implied  power  cannot  be  reserved  to  the 
States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people,  for  it 
can  only  be  exercised  by  the  House  Itself. 
If  it  be  not  vested  In  such  House.  It  exists 
nowhere.  That  is  does  exist  In  each  House, 
and  constantly  has  been  exercised  for  nearly 
a  century  past,  is  abundantly  demonstrated. 

The  English  cases  dealing  with  the  powers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  punish  for  contempt  of  lu  process 
are  Interesting  as  furnishing  a  historical 
background  but  are  not  otherwise  of  great 
importance,  their  authority  having  been  re- 
jected by  the  Supreme  Court  [Ktlboum  t. 
Thompson,  supra) :  disregarded  in  Massachu- 
setts and  rejected  in  New  York,  both  of 
which  uphold  the  power  [Burnham  ▼.  Mor- 
rissey,  supra:  People  v.  IfeeJer  (99  N.Y.  463. 
473) ):  and  rejected  In  Ohio  which  denies  it 
(State  r.  Guilbert.  supra)  {Regtna  v.  Paty 
(2  Ld.  Raym..  1105):  Murray  a  case  {I  Wlls. 
299);  Brass  Crosbys  Case  (S  Wlls.,  188);  Jtez 
T.  Flower  [B  T  R.,  314);  Burdett  v.  Abbott 
(14  East,  1);  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  (9  Ad.  & 
E.  1);  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  (11  Ad.  &  E. 
S53);  Caae  o/  Sherig  of  Middlesex  (11  Ad.  & 
E.  273).) 

Colonial  cases:  Beaumont  ▼.  Barrett  (1 
Moo.  P.C.  59);  Kielley  v.  Caraon  (4  Moo. 
P.C,  63):  Fenton  v.  Hampton  (11  Moo.  P.C. 
347);  Doyle  v.  Falconer  (L.R..  1  P.C,  328); 
Ex  parte  Danscreau  (XIX  Lower  Canada 
Jurist,  210);  Ex  parte  Brown  (5  B.  &  S..  280). 

The  investigation  ordered  by  the  Senate, 
In  the  course  of  which  the  testimony  of  ap- 
pellee and  the  production  of  books  and 
records  of  the  bank  of  which  he  Is  president 
were  required,  was  legislative  In  its  char- 
acter. The  Investigation  of  the  Attorney 
General's  olTlce  was  the  exact  action  ordered. 
It  Is  impossible  to  separate  the  person  oc- 
cupylnt;  that  office,  and  his  assistants  from 
the  office;  and  the  resolution  of  March  1 
directed  the  committee  to  Investigate  cir- 
cumstances and  facts  concerning  the  alleged 
failure  of  the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute 
and  defend  cases  wherein  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  Interested,  and  to 
Inquire  Into  his  activities  and  those  of  his 
assistants  In  the  Department,  which  would 
In  any  manner  tend  to  Impair  their  efficiency 
or  Influence  as  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  resolution  of  April  26th.  by 
which  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  was  ordered 
to  bring  the  body  of  the  appellee  before  the 
bar  of  the  Senate,  then  and  there  to  answer 
questions  pertinent  to  the  matter  under  In- 
quiry, is  predicated  upon  a  recital  that  "the 
appe.-irance  and  testimony  of  the  said  M.  S. 
Daugherty  Is  material  and  necessary  in  order 
that  the  committee  may  properly  execute  the 
functions  Imposed  upon  It  and  may  obtain 
liiformatlon  necessary  as  a  basis  for  such 
Icslslative  and  other  action  as  the  Senate 
miy  deem  necessary  and  proper."  (See 
Chapman  case  (166  U.S.  661:  People  ▼.  Keeler. 
supra;  Kxlhourn  v.  Thompson,  supra:  In  r« 
Falvey.  supra;  People  ▼.  Webb  (6  N.Y.  Supp^ 
855);  People  r.  Milliken  (186  N.Y.  S5).  Mat- 
tor  o/  Dames,  supra. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  Is  one  of  the 
great  executive  branches  of  the  Goverimient. 
It  is  created  by  statute  (Rev.  Stats.,  title 
Vril).  The  duties  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  assistants  are  In  great  measure  de- 
fined by  law.  Annually  Congress,  with  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses,  appropriates 
large  sums  of  :noney  to  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  law  or  defending 
the  Government  ttgalnst  claims  in  the  courts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  his  assistants.  Can  it  possibly  be 
said  that  the  discovery  of  any  facts  showing 
the  neglect  or  failure  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  assistants  properly  to  discharge 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law  can- 
not be  and  would  not  naturally  be  used  by 
Congress  as  the  basis  for  new  legislation 
safeguarding  the  Interests  of  the  Government 
and  making  more  Improbable  In  the  future 
the  commission  of  any  Illegal  or  improper 
acts  which  might  be  shown  to  have  been 
committed  In  the  past?  Appellee  by  refus- 
ing to  appear  In  response  to  either  subpena 
and  be  sworn  to  testify,  can  only  succeed 
in  this  case  by  establishing  that  the  entire 
proceeding  was  void  as  beyond  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Senate.  Questions 
as  to  th€  materiality  or  relevancy  of  evidence 
are  for  later  consideration. 

Mcs-rs  Arthur  I.  Vorys  and  John  P  Phil- 
lips. With  whom  Mr.  Webb  I.  Vorys  was  on 
the  brl'?f .  for  the  appellee. 

The  arrest  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  of 
the  Senate  to  vest  Its  conimlttee  with  judi- 
cial power  In  a  caee  which  !s  not  among 
those  specifically  enumerated.  The  Court 
must  determine  the  nature  of  the  power 
which  the  Senate  Is  attempting  to  exercise, 
and  is  not  concluded  by  any  post  Iit3m 
avowal  made  after  the  summons  was  Issued. 
served,  and  resisted,  and  after  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  had  enjoined  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power.  In  Kilboum  v.  Thomp- 
son (103  U.S.  168),  In  re  Chapman  (166  U.S. 
661),  and  Marshall  t.  Gordon  (243  US.  521), 
this  Court  examined  the  resolutions  under 
which  the  investigations  were  being  con- 
ducted and  found  that  they  were  sufficient 
to  exhIbU  the  nature  of  the  investigations 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Investigators.  But 
the  Court  is  not  limited  to  the  formal  words 
of  this  resolution,  for  it  is  the  fact  which 
Is  determinative  and  which  this  Court  must 
find.  What  the  Senate  intends  to  do  and 
m  fact  is  doing  determines  the  character  of 
Its  proceeding.  It  cannot  be  said  that,  as 
the  Senate  has  not  declared  what  it  intends 
to  do  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Investigation, 
therefore  the  investigation  Is  not  judicial 
and  not  executive,  and  consequently  it  must 
be  legislative  in  character.  Nor  that,  as  the 
Benat*  at  the  end  of  the  investigation  can 
do  nojilng  in  a  judicial  or  executive  capac- 
ity, therefore  it  must  be  assumed  that  its 
action,  if  any,  will  be  in  a  legislative 
capacity. 

The  preamble  of  Senate  Resolution  157, 
which  clearly  indicates  its  purpose,  was 
stricken  out  upon  final  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution, not  because  the  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  changed  In  any  particular  but  be- 
cause the  Senate  did  not  desire  to  condemn 
the  Attorney  General  without  a  trial. 
Throughout  the  debate  upon  the  resolution 
the  idea  recurs  constantly  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  to  be  placed  on  trial.  "Hiere  Is  no 
suggestion  of  legislative  action,  or  In  fact 
of  any  action  other  than  the  ascertainment 
of  facts  with  respect  to  the  charges  of  mal- 
feasance in  office  of  Harry  M.  Daugherty  and 
the  publication  of  the  same  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  him  to  resign.  Only  twice  diu-lng 
the  whole  debate  was  there  any  pretense 
that  the  investigators  were  to  engage  in  any- 
thing other  than  a  trial  of  Mr.  Daugherty. 

The  committee  has  assumed  all  of  the 
functions  of  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury  with 
apparently  none  of  the  customary  rules  gov- 
erning evidence  and  procedure.  The  Court, 
however,  need  go  no  further  than  the  resolu- 


tion which,  In  apt  words,  reposes  in  the  In- 
vestigating committee  judicial  duties,  and 
judicial  duties  alone.  The  personal  cast  of 
the  resolution,  the  inability  of  the  commit- 
tee to  do  anything  except  to  try  the  facts 
concerning  the  charges  contained  in  the 
resolution  and  the  total  inability  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  use  the  findings  of  the  investigating 
committee  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
pillory  Harry  M.  Daugherty  before  the  Amer- 
ican people,  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
proceeding  Is  an  attempt  to  usurp  the  judi- 
cial function.  Of  most  important  signifi- 
cance Is  the  fact  that  the  first  hint  of  any 
pretense  that  this  Inquisition  was  being  con- 
ducted for  legislative  purposes  was  the  ex 
p>ost  facto  recital  of  a  "basis  for  such  legisla- 
tion and  other  action"  In  the  resolution  of 
April  26,  1924,  authorizing  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  appiellee.  This  afterthought 
was  inferted  after  the  proceeding  and  In- 
junction In  the  Fayette  County  court  and 
when  the  Senate  knew  that  the  validity  of  its 
resolution  had  been  challenged  in  that  pro- 
ceeding on  the  ground  that  It  conferred 
judicial  authority.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  cannot  override  the  constitutional 
rights  of  a  private  cltlzsn  by  a  mere  addi- 
tional word  of  gesture. 

The  Senate  when  acting  in  its  legislative 
capacity  has  no  power  to  arrest  In  order  to 
compel  testimony;  the  Senate  can  compel 
testimony  only  In  cases  where  It  has  Judi- 
cial power  specifically  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Any  argument  which  begins  with 
an  assertion  that  citizens  owe  a  duty  to  give 
testimony  and  thereupon  asserts  that  Con- 
gress, or  a  branch  thereof,  may  enforce  this 
duty  by  its  own  procepses,  will  result  in  nulli- 
fying the  express  division  of  powers  among 
the  three  branches  of  Government. 

At  the  time  our  Constitution  was  adopted 
the  process  of  arrest  resided  solely  in  the 
Judiciary.  {Marshall  v.  Gordon  (243  US. 
621.  533).)  In  England  the  power  to  arrest 
and  punish  was  retained  by  the  House  of 
Commons  because  of  ancient  privilege  aijd 
prescription  and  not  because  of  legislative 
right.  The  power  of  arrest  has  never  been 
accorded  to  inferior  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative bodies.  In  the  few  instances  In 
which  such  an  attempt  has  been  made,  the 
power  has  been  denied  whenever  It  has  been 
challenged  in  the  courts.  Langenberg  v. 
Decker  (131  Ind.  471);  Re  Sims  (54  Kans.  1): 
Kielley  v.  Carson  (4  Moore  P.C.  63) ;  Fenton  v. 
Hampton  (11  Moore  PC.  347);  Ex  parte 
Dansereau  ( 19  Lower  Canada  Jurist,  210 ) . 

This  Court  has  never  decided  that  the 
Congress,  or  either  branch  of  it,  has  power. 
In  Its  legislative  capacity,  to  cause  the  arrest 
of  a  witness  in  order  to  compel  him  to  testily. 
The  intimations  of  the  learned  Jurists  to  the 
contrary  are  so  plain  that  It  is  impossible 
to  piece  out  what  opposing  counsel  have 
called  "expressions  strongly  favoring  the 
existence  of  the  power."  (Kilboum  v. 
Thompson  (103  U.S.  168);  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Comm.  v.  Brimson  (154  U.S.  447); 
In  re  Chapman  (166  U.S.  661);  Harriman  v. 
Interstate  Commerce  Comm.  (211  US. 
407);  Marshall  v.  Gordon,  supra:  Boyd  v. 
United  States  (116  U.S.  616);  Ellis  v.  Inter, 
state  Commerce  Comm.  (237  U.S.  434); 
Federal  Trade  Comm.  v.  American  To- 
bacco Co.  (264  U.S.  298) ;  Ex  parte  Nugent 
(Fed.  Cas.  10375);  Re  Pacific  Railway  Comm. 
(32  Fed  250);  Smith  v.  Interstate  Commerce 
Comm.  (245  U.S.  33).) 

Congress,  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
has  only  those  powers  which  are  granted  to  It, 
but  many  of  the  State  legislatures  differ  from 
the  English  Parliament  only  in  the  degree  of 
their  powers,  having  all  powers  not  expressly 
or  impliedly  denied  by  the  State  constitu- 
tions. From  this  it  follows  that  the  same 
canons  of  interpretation  do  not  apply  to  the 
State  legislatures  and  the  National  Congress. 
(People  V.  Keeler  (99  N.Y.  463);  Kx  parte 
Parker  (74  S.C.  466):  BumTiam  v.  Morriaaey 
(14   Gray    (Mass.)    226);    Whitcomb'a   Case 
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(120  Maaa.  118).)  Those  who  have  contended 
that  the  power  to  compel  testimony  Is  a 
legislative  power  have  urged  it  as  a  necessity. 
The  proponents  of  this  argument  resort  to 
the  famous  definition  and  ampUflcatlon  of 
the  word  "necessary"  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  (4  Wheat. 
306).  The  reasoning  Is  fallacious  and  cir- 
cuitous. Marshall  was  considering  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  national 
bank.  He  referred  to  claxise  18  of  article  I. 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  Con- 
gress was  given  power  to  ntake  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  powers  expressly  given. 
He  was  not  Implying  a  grant  of  power  which, 
because  It  might  be  convenient,  or  appro- 
priate In  the  exercise  of  another  power,  would 
therefore  be  permitted  to  override  the  con- 
stitutional guaranties  of  the  private  citizen. 
In  the  cases  which  have  followed  and  adopted 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  definition,  no 
case  has  implied  such  a  grant  from  con- 
venience so  a-s  to  override  the  express  guaran- 
ties of  the  Bill  of  Rights  contained  in  the 
first  10  amendments.  Not  even  when  Con- 
gress is  given  an  express  power  can  that 
power  be  exercised  In  drrogation  of  the  ex- 
press guaranties  of  Individual  liberty.  {In- 
terstate Commerce  Comm.  v.  Brimson 
(154  US.  4n).)  If  Congress  has  no  such 
power  where  there  Is  a  specific  grant,  cer- 
tainly Congress  cannot  destroy  personal 
guaranties  through  any  implied  grant  Inci- 
dental to  the  general  power  to  enact  laws. 
The  only  satisfactory  determination  of  the 
substantive  question  in  this  case  should 
be  that  the  power  to  arrest  a  recusant  wit- 
ness Is  a  Judicial  process  and  confined  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  that  the 
S'>niite  has  no  power  to  arrest  a  recusant 
witness  except  in  the  cases  n\  which  the 
Constitution  gives  the  Senate  Judicial  power. 

If  Congress  has  power  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence,  to  aid  Congress  In  for- 
mulating further  legislation,  then  Congress 
both  Houses  concurring,  must  declare  its 
purpose,  and  the  demand  for  the  informa- 
tion. The  Sinate  Ciinnot  legislate,  and  the 
Senate  cannot  compel  testimony  relating 
to  proposed  legislation  which  the  Senate 
alone  has  In  mind.  (Const .  ort.  I.  sec.  1;  see 
State  v.  G-uilbert   (75  O.S.  1).) 

If  a  witness  may  be  compelled  to  testify 
In  order  to  aid  the  Senate  in  the  formula- 
tion of  legislation,  then  it  must  be  shown 
what  legislation  the  Scns.te  has  in  view  and 
that  the  evidence  toupht  Is  pertinent  to  the 
subject  matter  of  IcRitlatlon  luider  consid- 
eration, and  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
can  be  compelled  only  through  Judicial 
process  of  the  Court.  In  order  to  Justify  the 
compulsory  discovery  of  evidence  it  must 
appear  for  what  purpose  the  testimony  is 
sought  and  the  materiality  of  the  evidence 
must  be  a;iirmutively  shown.  {Federal  Trade 
Comm.  v.  A7nerican  Tobacco  Co.  (264 
U.S.  298);  Hnle  v.  Henkel  (201  U.S.  43), 
Matter  of  Barnes  (204  NY.  108);  United 
States  v.  Searles   (25  Wash.  L.   Rep.  384)   ) 

Senate  Resolution  157  not  only  does  not 
show  what  subj3cts  of  le,:;lslatlon  were  in 
contemplation,  but  does  show  the  purp>ose 
of  the  investigation,  namely,  to  determine 
as  tc  the  allet<ed  guilt  of  Harry  M.  Daugherty. 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  record  to  show  what 
proposed  subject  matters  of  legislation  were 
under  consideration,  and  In  no  way  can  it 
be  seen  that  the  testimony  of  the  appellee 
or  the  books  and  records  of  the  bank  and  the 
accounts  of  the  bank's  customer  could  fur- 
nish information  that  would  be  useful  in 
framing  any  legislation  shown  to  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  the  Senate  or  of  any  member 
thereof. 

The  warrant  issued  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  was  not  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation  as  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  Even  a  bench  warrant 
must  be  supported  by  oath.  No  arrest  or  at- 
lachment  for  contempt  can  issue  from  any 


court  where  the  contempt  is  constructive  or 
outside  of  the  presence  of  the  court  without 
a  supporting  affliavlt. 

The  arrest  of  Mr.  Daugherty  is  llle-'al  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  made  under  a  war- 
rant to  bring  him  forcibly  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  answer  the  Senate's  questions  before 
he  had  been  subpenacd  by  the  Senate  and 
had   refused    to  obey   the   Senate 

This  Court  will  respect  the  Jurisdiction  and 
order  of  the  State  court,  and  will  make  no 
order  which  may  effectuate  a  violation  of  the 
Injunction  or  conflict  with  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  Injunction. 

The  law  does  not  provide  for  any  deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  If  there  were  such  a 
officer,  this  warrant  could  not  be  executed  by 
him  because  it  is  directed  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  not  to  a  deputy. 

Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court 

This  Is  an  appeal  from  the  final  order  in  a 
proceeding  in  habsas  corpus  dir-charging  a 
recusant  witness  held  in  cxistody  under 
process  of  attachment  issued  from  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  course  of  an  investigation 
which  it  was  making  of  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  A  full  state- 
ment of  the  case  is  necessary. 

The  D.^partment  of  Justice  Is  one  of  the 
great  exacutlve  departments  established  by 
congressional  enactment  and  has  charge, 
among  other  things,  of  the  initiation  and 
prosecution  of  all  suits,  civil  and  criminal, 
which  may  be  brought  in  the  right  and  name 
of  the  United  States  to  compel  obedience  or 
punish  disobedience  to  its  laws,  to  recover 
property  obtained  from  it  by  unlawful  or 
fraudulent  means,  or  to  safeguard  its  rights 
in  other  respects;  and  also  of  the  assertion 
and  protection  of  its  interests  when  It  or  Its 
officers  are  sued  by  others.  The  Attorney 
General  is  the  head  of  the  department,  and 
its  functions  are  all  to  be  exercised  under  his 
supervision  and  direction.' 

Harry  M.  Daugherty  became  the  Attorney 
General  March  5,  1021,  and  held  that  office 
until  March  28.  1924.  when  he  re.^lgned 
Late  In  that  period  various  charges  of  mis- 
feasance and  nonfeasance  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  after  he  became  its  euriervising 
heaa  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  by  individual  Senators  and  made  the 
basis  of  an  Insistent  demand  that  the  Ds- 
partment  be  Investigated  to  the  end  that 
the  practices  and  deficiencies  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  charges,  were  operating  to  pre- 
vent or  im;)air  its  right  adminl-stration 
mi^ht  be  definitely  ascertained  and  that  ap- 
propriate ami  effective  measures  might  be 
taktn  to  remedy  or  eliminate  the  evil.  The 
Senate  regarded  the  charges  as  grave  and 
requiring  legislative  attention  and  action. 
Accordingly  .t  formulated,  passed,  and  In- 
vited the  House  of  Representatives  to  pass 
(and  that  boJy  did  pass)  tw;)  measures  tak- 
ing importart  litigation  then  In  immediate 
contemplation  out  of  the  control  of  the 
D-''i'artment  of  Justice  and  placing  the  same  « 
In  charge  of  special  counsel  to  be  aj)polnted 
by  the  Presic.ent;  •'  and  also  adopted  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  and  directing  a  select 
committee  o"'  five  Senators — "to  investigate 
circumstances  and  facts,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  alleged  failure 
of  Harry  M.  Daugherty.  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  to  prosecute  properly  vio- 


'  Rev.  Statf .  sees  346,  350,  359.  360,  361,  362. 
367;  Judicial  Code,  sees.  185,  212;  c.  382,  sees. 
3,  5,  25  Stat  858,  859;  c.  647.  sec.  4,  26  Stat. 
209;  c.  3935,  34  Stat.  816;  c.  323,  sec.  15.  38 
Stat.  736;  United  States  v.  San  Jacinto  Tin 
Co.  (125  U.S;.  273.  278):  Kern  River  Co.  v. 
United,  States  (257  U.S.  147.  155):  Ponzi  v. 
Fe.9senden  (258  U.S.  254.  262) . 

=  CONGHESs:oNAL  RECORD.  68th  Cong..  1st 
sess..   pp.    15iO.    1521.    1728;    c.    16.  43   Stat.   5: 

CONGRESSION  \L    RECORD,   68th    CoUg..    Ist    SCSS.. 

pp.   1591,   1974;    c.  39,  43   Stat.   15;   c.  42.  43. 
Stat.  16. 


lators  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  the 
Clayton  Act  against  monopolies  and  unlaw- 
ful reetralnt  of  trade;  the  alleged  neglect 
and  failure  of  the  said  Harry  M  Daugherty, 
Attorne'.  General  of  the  United  S'atea,  to 
arrcsi  nnd  prosecute  Albert  B.  Fall,  Harry  P, 
S  nrlalr  E  L.  Doheny,  C.  R  Forbei.  and 
theli  coconspirators  In  defrauding  the  Gov- 
ernment .Ts  well  aa  the  alleged  neglect  and 
failure  of  the  sa!d  Attorney  Oener»l  to  ar- 
rest and  prosecute  many  others  for  viola- 
t  ons  of  I-fderal  sUluteB.  and  hla  aUeg:d 
fi'ilure  to  piosecute  properly,  efficiently,  ana 
proniptlv,  a'ld  to  def?nd,  all  manner  of  civil 
and  criminal  actions  wherein  the  Ocvern- 
m^nt  ol  the  United  States  la  Interested  aa 
a  party  plaint. ff  or  defendant.  And  ra'd 
committee  is  further  directed  to  inquire  Into, 
invcstlRiite.  and  report  to  the  S-^nate  the 
activities  of  the  said  Harry  M  Daugherty. 
Attorney  General,  and  any  of  hi*  asalatanta 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  which  would 
m  any  manner  tend  to  Impair  their  efficiency 
or  Influence  as  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Statea," 

The  resolution  also  authorized  the  com- 
mittee to  send  for  books  and  papers,  to  aub- 
j>ena  witnesses,  to  administer  oatha,  and  to 
sit  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  might  deem 
advisable.' 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  the  com- 
mltt?e  issued  and  caused  to  be  duly  served 
on  Mally  S  Daugherty — who  was  a  brother  ol 
Harry  M.  Daugherty  and  president  of  the 
Midland  National  Bank  of  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio, — a  subpena  command- 
ing him  to  appear  before  the  committee  for 
the  purp<jse  of  giving  testimony  bearing  on 
the  subject  under  investigation,  and  to 
bring  with  him  the  "deposit  ledgers  of  the 
Midland  National  Bank  since  November  1, 
1920;  also  note  files  and  transcript  of  ownera 
of  every  safety  vault;  also  records  of  Income 
drafts;  also  records  of  any  individual  ac- 
count or  accounts  showing  withdrawals  of 
amounts  of  125,000  or  over  during  above 
period"    The  witness  failed  to  appear. 

A  little  later  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion the  committee  issued  and  caused  to  be 
duly  served  on  the  same  witness  another 
subpena  commanding  him  to  app>ear  Ijefore 
it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  testimony  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  under  consideration- 
nothing  l>elng  said  in  this  subpena  about 
bringing  records,  books  or  papers.  The  wit- 
ness BRaln  failed  to  appear;  and  no  excuse 
was  offered  by  him  for  either  failure. 

The  committee  then  made  a  report  to  the 
Senate  st.itlng  that  the  subpenas  had  been 
i.ssued,  that  according  to  the  officer's  re- 
turns— copies  of  which  accompanied  the  re- 
port— the  witness  was  personally  served;  and 
that  he  had  failed  and  refused  to  appear* 
After  a  reading  of  the  report,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  reciting  these  facta  and 
proceeding  as  follows:  ' 

"Whereas  the  appearance  and  testimony 
of  the  said  M.  S.  Daugherty  Is  material  and 
necessary  In  order  that  the  committee  may 
properly  execute  the  functions  Imposed  upon 
It  and  may  obtain  information  nccecsary  aa 
a  basis  for  such  legislative  and  other  action 
as  the  Senate  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper:   Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate pro  tempore  Issue  his  warrnnt  command- 
ing the  Seri^eant  at  Arms  or  his  deputy  to 
take  into  custody  the  body  of  the  said  M  3. 
Daugherty  wherever  found,  and  to  bring  the 
said  M  S  Dauglierty  before  the  bar  of  ".he 
Senate,  then  and  there  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions pertinent  to  the  matter  vinder  Inquiry 
as  the  Senate  may  order  the  President  of  the 


'  For  the  full  resolution  and  two  amend- 
ments adopted  shortly  thereafter  see  Con- 
gressional Record.  68th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  pp. 
3209, 3409-3410,  3548,  4126. 

♦S.  Rept.  No.  475,  68th  Cong,  let  sesa. 

»  CONGRE.'^SIONAL     RECORD.     CTi.h     CjUg..      Ist 
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Senate  pro  tempore  to  propound;  and  to  keep 
the  said  M.  S.  Daugherty  In  custody  to  await 
the  further  order  of  the  Senate." 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  that  the  warrant  was  to  be  issued 
in  furtherance  of  the  effort  to  obtain  the 
j.ersonal  testimony  of  the  witness  and,  like 
the  second  subpena,  was  not  Intended  to 
exact  from  him  the  production  of  the  various 
records,  boolts.  and  papers  named  in  the  first 
subpena. 

The  warrant  was  Issued  agreeably  to  the 
resolution  and  was  addressed  simply  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  That  officer  on  receiving 
tlie  warrant  endorsed  thereon  a  direction  that 
it  t)e  executed  by  John  J.  McGraln.  already 
his  deputy,  and  delivered  it  to  him  for  exe- 
cution. 

The  deputy,  proceeding  under  the  warrant, 
ttjok  the  witness  into  custody  at  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  Senate  as  ce)nimanded; 
whereupon  the  witness  petitioned  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  In  Cincinnati  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  The  writ  was  granted  and 
the  deputy  made  due  return  setting  forth 
the  warrant  and  the  cause  of  the  detention. 
After  a  hearing  the  court  held  the  attach- 
ment and  detention  unlawful  and  discharged 
the  wltnets.  the  decision  being  put  on  the 
ground  that  the  Senate  In  directing  the  in- 
vestigation and  in  ordering  the  attachment 
exceeded  its  powers  under  the  Constitution 
(299  Fed  620)  The  deputy  prayed  and  was 
allowed  a  direct  apjieal  to  this  Court  under 
section  238  of  the  Judicial  Code  aa  then 
existing. 

We  have  given  the  case  earnest  and  pro- 
longed consideration  because  the  principal 
questions  involved  are  of  unusual  Importance 
and  delicacy.  They  are  (a)  whether  the 
Senate -or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
both  being  on  the  same  plane  In  this  regard — 
has  power,  through  its  own  procets.  to  com- 
pel a  private  individual  to  appear  before  It 
or  one  of  its  committees  and  give  testimony 
needed  to  enable  it  efficiently  to  exercise  a 
legislative  function  belonging  to  It  under 
the  Constitution,  and  (b)  whether  it  suffi- 
ciently appears  tliat  the  process  was  being 
employed  in  this  Instance  to  obtain  testi- 
mony for  that  purpoi^e. 

Other  questions  are  presented  which  in 
regular  course  shoul:!  be  taken  up  first. 

The  witness  challenges  the  authority  of 
the  deputy  to  execute  the  warrant  on  two 
grounds — that  there  waa  no  provision  of  law 
for  a  deputy,  and  that,  even  if  there  were 
such  a  provision,  a  deputy  cou'.d  not  execute 
the  warrant  because  It  was  addressed  simply 
to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  neither  ground  is  tenable. 

n.e  Senate  adopted  In  1889  and  haa  re- 
tained ever  since  a  ttanding  order  declaring 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may  appoint  depu- 
ties to  serve  procesi.  or  perform  other  du- 
ties in  his  stead,  tliat  they  shall  be  "officers  of 
the  Senate."  and  thet  acU  done  and  returns 
made  by  them  "shai:  have  like  effect  ancf  be 
of  the  same  validity  as  if  performed  or  made 
by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  In  person."  •  In  ac- 
tual practice  the  Sei.ate  baa  given  full  effect 
to  the  order;  and  Congress  haa  sanctioned 
the  practice  under  it  by  recognising  the 
deputies,  sometimes  called  assistants,  as  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate,  by  fixing  their  compensa- 
tion and  by  making  appropriations  to  pay 
them."  Thus  there  was  ample  provision  of 
law  for  a  deputy. 

The  fact  that  the  warrant  was  addressed 
simply  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  not  of  spe- 
cial significance.  Hia  authority  was  not  to 
be  tested  by  the  warrant  alone.  Other  cri- 
teria were  to  be  considered.  The  standing 
order   and    the   resolution    under   which    the 


warrant  was  issued  plainly  contemplated  that 
he  was  to  be  free  to  execute  the  warrant  in 
person  or  to  direct  a  deputy  to  execute  It. 
They  expressed  the  Intention  of  the  Senate; 
and  the  words  of  the  warrant  were  to  be 
taken,  as  they  well  could  be,  in  a  sense  which 
would  give  effect  to  that  Intention.  Thus  un- 
derstood, the  warrant  admissibly  could  be  ex- 
ecuted by  a  deputy  if  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
so  directed,  which  he  did. 

The  case  of  Sanborn  v.  Carleton  (15  Gray 
399)  on  which  the  witness  relies,  related  to 
a  warrant  issued  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  in 
1060.  which  he  deputed  another  to  execute. 
At  thai  time  there  was  no  standing  rule  or 
sUitute  permlttii.g  him  to  act  throucrh  a 
de;:uty;  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  reso- 
lution under  which  the  warrant  was  issued 
Indicative  of  a  purpose  to  permit  him  to  do 
so.  All  that  was  decided  was  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  pernils.slve  provision,  in  the 
warrant  or  elsewhere,  he  could  not  commit 
its  ex?cutlon  to  another.  The  provision 
which  was  absent  In  that  case  and  deemed 
essential  Is  present  In  this. 

The  witness  points  to  the  provision  in  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
declaring  "no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon 
probable  cause  supp>orted  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion" and  contends  that  the  warrant  was 
void  because  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
which  it  was  based  was  unsworn.  We  t!iink 
the  contention  overlooks  the  relation  of  the 
committee  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  matters 
reported,  and  puts  aside  the  accented  inter- 
pretation  of  the  constitutional   provision. 

The  committee  was  a  part  of  the  Senate. 
and  Its  members  were  acting  under  their 
or.th  of  office  as  Senators.  The  matters  re- 
ported pertained  to  their  proceedings  and 
were  within  their  own  knowledge.  They  had 
Issued  the  subpenas.  had  received  and 
examined  the  officer's  returns  thereon  (copies 
of  which  accompanied  the  report),  and 
knew  the  witness  had  not  obeyed  either  sub- 
pena or  offered  any  excuse  for  his  failure 
to  do  so. 

The  constitutional  provision  was  not  in- 
tended to  establish  a  new  principle  but  to 
affirm  and  preserve  a  cherished  rule  of  the 
common  law  designed  to  prevent  the  i..,sue 
of  groundless  warrants.  In  legislative  prac- 
tice oommittee  reports  are  regarded  as  made 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oath  of  office  of  its 
memloers:  and  where  the  matters  reported 
are  within  the  committee's  knowledge  and 
constitute  probable  cause  for  an  attachment 
such  reports  are  acted  on  and  given  effect 
without  requiring  that  they  be  supported 
by  further  oath  or  affirmation.  This  Is  not 
a  new  practice  but  one  which  has  come  down 
from  an  early  period.  It  was  well  recognized 
before  the  constitutional  provision  was 
adopted,  has  been  followed  ever  since,  and 
appears  never  to  have  been  challenged  until 
now.  Thus  it  amounts  to  a  practical  in- 
terpretation, long  continued,  of  both  the 
original  common  law  rule  and  the  affirming 
constitutional  provision,  and  should  be  given 
effect  accordingly." 

The  principle  underlying  the  legislative 
practice  has  also  been  recognized  and  ap- 
plied In  Judicial  proceedings.  This  Is  illus- 
trated by  the  settled  rulings  that  courts  in 
dealing  with  contempts  committed  In  their 
presence  may  order  commitments  without 
other  proof  than  their  o%rn  knowledge  of  the 
occurrence."  and  that  they  may  issue  at- 
tachments, based  on  their  own  knowledge  of 
the  default,  where  intended  witnesses  or 
Jurors  fall  to  appear  In  obedience  to  process 
shown  by  the  oflQcer's  return  to  have  been 


duly  served.'"  A  further  illustration  Is  found 
la  the  rulings  that  grand  Jurors,  acting 
xuider  the  sanction  of  their  oaths  as  such, 
may  find  and  retiu-n  indictments  l>ased 
solely  on  their  own  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular offenses,  and  that  warrants  may  be 
Issued  on  such  Indictments  without  fur- 
ther oath  or  affirmation;  "  and  still  another 
is  found  in  the  practice  which  recognizes 
that  where  grand  Jurors,  under  tiieir  oath  as 
such,  report  to  the  court  that  a  witness 
brought  before  them  has  refused  to  testify, 
the  court  may  act  on  that  report,  although 
otlierwise  unsworn,  and  order  the  witness 
brought  before  it  by  attachment. '- 

We  think  the  legislati%'e  practice,  fortified 
as  it  is  by  the  judicial  practice,  shows  that 
the  repxart  of  the  committee — wliich  was 
based  on  the  committee's  own  knowledge 
and  maoe  under  the  sanction  ol  tlie  oath  of 
office  ol  its  members — was  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  oath  to  satisfy  the  constitutional 
requirement. 

The  witness  also  points  to  the  provision  in 
the  warrant  and  in  the  resolution  under 
which  it  was  issued  requiring  that  he  be 
"brought  before  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  then 
and  there"  to  give  testimony  '•pertinent  to 
the  subject  under  inquir;,-."  and  cont?nds 
that  an  essential  prerequisite  to  such  an 
attachment  was  wanting,  because  he  neither 
had  been  subpenaed  to  appear  and  testify 
before  the  Senate  nor  had  refused  to  do  so. 
The  argument  in  support  of  the  contention 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  war- 
rant of  attachment  "is  to  be  treated  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  no  subpena  had  t)een 
issued  by  the  committee,  and  the  same  as 
If  the  witness  had  not  refused  to  testify 
before  the  committee."  In  our  opinion  the 
contention  and  the  assumption  are  both  vin- 
tenable.  The  committee  was  acting  for  the 
Senate  and  und^r  its  authorization;  and 
therefore  the  subpenas  which  the  commit- 
tee issued  and  the  witness  refused  to  obey 
are  to  be  treated  as  tf  issued  by  the  Senate. 
The  warrant  was  Issued  as  an  auxiliary  proc- 
ess to  compel  him  to  give  the  testimony 
sotight  by  the  subpena;  and  its  nature  in 
this  respect  is  not  affected  by  the  direction 
that  his  testimony  be  given  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  Instead  of  before  the  committee. 
If  the  Senate  deemed  it  proper,  in  view  of 
his  contumacy,  to  give  that  direction  It  was 
at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  witness  sets  up  an  Interlocutory  in- 
junction granted  by  a  State  court  at  Wash- 
ington Court  House.  Ohio,  in  a  suit  brought 
by  the  Midland  National  Bank  against  two 
members  of  the  investigating  committee, 
and  contends  that  the  attachment  was  in 
violation  of  that  injunction  and  therefore 
unlawful.  The  contention  is  plainly  ill- 
founded.  The  Injunction  was  granted  the 
same  day  the  second  subpena  was  served, 
but  whether  earlier  or  later  in  the  day  does 
not  appear  All  that  the  record  discloses 
about  the  injunction  is  comprised  In  the 
paragraph  copied  in  the  margin  from  the 
witness's  petition  for   babeas   corpus.'^     But 


•  "Senate  Journal"  (47,  61-1.  Dec,  17.  1889): 
"Senate  Rules  and  Manual,"  68th  Cong.,  p. 
114. 

'  41  SUt.  632.  1253;  42  Stat.  424,  1286;  43 
Stat.  33.  580,  1288. 


» Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania  (16  Pet.  539.  620- 
621);  The  Laura  (114  U.S.  411.  416) ;  McPher- 
son  V.  Blacker  (146  U.S.  1,  36-36);  Ex  parte 
Grossman  (267  US.  87,  118);  Myers  V.  United 
Statea  (272  U.S.  82). 

•Ex  parte  Terry.  (128  U.  S.  289,  807,  et 
seq.);  Holcomb  ▼.  Cornish,  (8  Conn.  375;  4 
Blackst.  Com.  286). 


^'Bobbins  v.  Gorham,  (25  N.  Y  588);  Wj7- 
son  V.  Sf ate,  (57  Ind.  71) . 

''Hale  V.  Henkel,  (201.  U.  S.  43.  60-62): 
Regina  v.  Russell,  (2  Car.  &  Mar.  247);  Cottj- 
monuiealth  v.  Hayden,  (163  Mass.  453,  455); 
Decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Catron  reported  in 
Wharton's  Cr.  PI.  &  Pr.,  8th  ed.,  pp.  224-226. 

"See  Hale  v.  Henkel,  supra;  Blair  v.  United 
States,  (250  V.  S.  273);  Nelson  v.  United 
States,  (201  U.  8.  92.  95);  Equity  Rule  52, 
(226  U.  8.  Appendix,  15);  Heard  v.  Pierce,  (8 
Gush.  338) . 

"  "On  the  11th  day  of  Aprtl  1924,  In  an 
action  In  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
said  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  In  which  said 
the  Midland  Natlcmal  Bank  was  pl&lntiff  and 
said  B.  K.  Wheeler  and  Smith  W.  Brookhart 
were  defendants,  upon  the  petition  of  said 
bank  said  court  granted  a  temporary  re- 
straining   order    enjoining    and    restraining 
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It  Is  apparent  from  what  Is  disclosed  that 
the  Injunction  did  not  purport  to  place  any 
restraint  on  the  witness,  nor  to  restrain  the 
committee  from  demanding  that  he  appear 
and  testify  personally  to  what  he  knew  re- 
specting the  subject  under  Investigation; 
and  also  that  what  the  Injunction  did  pur- 
port to  restrain  has  no  bearing  on  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  enforce  that  demand  by 
attachment. 

In  approaching  the  principal  questions, 
which  remain  to  be  considered,  two  observa- 
tions are  In  order.  One  Is,  that  we  are  not 
now  concerned  with  the  direction  In  the  first 
subpena  that  the  witness  produce  various 
records,  books,  and  papers  of  the  Midland 
Katlonal  Bank.  That  direction  was  not  re- 
peated In  the  second  subpena;  and  Is  not 
sought  to  be  enforced  by  the  attachment. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  court  below  (299 
Fed.  623),  and  la  conceded  by  counsel  for 
the  appellant.  The  other  Is  that  we  are  not 
now  concerned  with  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  propound  or  the  duty  of  the  witness  to 
answer  specific  questions,  for  as  yet  no  ques- 
tions have  been  propounded  to  him.  He  Is 
asserting — and  is  standing  on  his  assertion — 
that  the  Senate  is  without  power  to  interro- 
gate him,  even  If  the  questions  propounded 
be  pertinent  and  otherwise  legitimate — 
which  for  present  purposes  must  be  assun>ed. 

The  first  of  the  principal  questions— the 
one  which  the  witness  partlcularfy  presses 
on  our  attention — is,  as  before  shown, 
whether  the  Senate — or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, both  being  on  the  same  plane  In 
j  this  regard — has  power  through  Its  own 
process,  to  compel  a  private  Individual  to 
app>ear  before  it  or  one  of  its  committees 
and  give  testimony  needed  to  enable  it  ef- 
ficiently to  exercise  a  legislative  function 
belonging  to  It  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  Congress 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  invests  It  with  "all  legislative 
powers'"  granted  to  the  United  States,  and 
with  power  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper"  for  carrying  Into  exe- 
cution these  powers  and  "all  other  powers" 
vested  by  the  Constitution  In  the  United 
States  or  In  any  department  or  officer 
thereof  (art.  I,  sees.  1,  8).  Other  provisions 
show  that,  while  bills  can  become  laws  only 
after  being  considered  and  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  each  House  is  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  other,  to  have  Its  own  officers 
and  rules,  and  to  exercse  its  legislative  func- 
tion Independently  "  (art.  I,  sees.  2,  3,  5,  7). 
But  there  is  no  provision  expressly  Investing 
either  House  with  power  to  make  Investiga- 
tions and  exact  testimony  to  the  end  that  it 
may  exercise  its  legislative  function  advis- 
edly and  effectively.  So  the  question  arises 
whether  this  power  Is  so  far  Incidental  to 
the  legislative  function  as  to  be  Implied. 

In  actual  legislative  practice  power  to  se^ 
cure  needed  Information  by  such  means  has 


said  defendants  and  their  agents,  servants, 
and  employees  from  entering  into  said  bank- 
ing room  and  from  taking,  examining,  or  in- 
vestigating any  of  the  books,  accounts,  rec- 
ords, promissory  notes,  secvirltles,  letters, 
correspondence,  papers,  or  any  other  prop- 
erty of  said  bank  or  of  Its  depositors,  bor- 
rowers, or  customers  in  said  banking  room 
and  from  in  any  manner  molesting  and  In- 
terfering with  the  business  and  affairs  of 
said  bank,  its  officers,  agents,  servants,  and 
the  business  of  Its  depositors,  borrowers,  and 
customers  with  said  bank  until  the  further 
order  of  said  court.  The  said  defendants 
were  duly  served  with  process  In  said  action 
and  duly  served  with  copies  of  said  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  on  said  11th  day  of 
April  1924,  and  said  Injuctlon  has  not  been 
modified  by  said  court  and  no  further  order 
hits  been  made  in  said  case  by  said  court, 
and  said  Injunction  l»  in  full  force  and 
effect."  , 

"Story  Const.,  sees.  64B  et  seq.;    1  Kent's 
Com.,  p.  222. 


long  been  treated  a«  an  attribute  of  the 
power  to  legislate.  It  was  so  regarded  in  the 
British  Parliament  and  in  the  colonial  legis- 
latures before  the  American  Revolution;  and 
a  like  view  has  prevailed  and  been  carried 
into  effect  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
In  most  of  the  State  legislatures.'' 

Tills  power  was  both  asserted  and  exert fd 
by  the  House  pf  Representatives  in  1702. 
when  It  apponted  n  select  committee  to  In- 
quire Into  the  St.  Clair  expedition  and  au- 
thorized the  committee  to  send  for  neceEsary 
persons,  papers,  and  records.  Mr.  Madison, 
who  had  taken  an  Important  part  In  fram- 
ing the  Const:tutlon  only  5  years  before,  and 
four  of  his  associates  In  tliat  work,  were 
Members  of  t;ie  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  time,  and  nil  voted  for  the  inquiry.  (3 
Cong.  Ann.  -^94).  Other  exertions  of  the 
power  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
also  by  the  Senate,  are  sho.vn  In  the  cita- 
tions already  made.  Among  those  by  the 
Senate,  the  inquiry  ordered  In  1859  respect- 
ing the  raid  ty  John  Brown  and  his  adher- 
ents on  the  armory  and  arsenal  of  the  United 
States  at  Harper's  Ferry  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance. The  resolution  directing  the  in- 
quiry authorized  the  committee  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
pertaining  to  the  raid  and  the  means  by 
which  It  was  organized  and  supported,  and 
to  report  what  legislation,  if  any,  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country 
and  protect  the  public  property.  TT>e  res- 
olution was  briefly  discussed  and  adopted 
without  opposition.  (Congressional  Globe. 
36th  Cong.,  Isc  sess.,  pp.  141,  152.)  Later 
on  the  comml-tee  reported  that  Thaddeus 
Hyatt,  although  subpenaed  to  appear  as  a 
witness,  had  refused  to  do  so;  whereupon 
the  Senate  ordered  that  he  be  attached  and 
brought  before  It  to  answer  for  his  refusal. 
When  he  was  brought  In  he  answered  by 
challenging  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  direct 
the  Inquiry  and  exact  testimony  to  aid  It  In 
exercising  Its  legislative  function.  The 
question  of  power  thus  presented  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  several  Senators — Mr. 
Sumner,  of  Ma&iachusetts  taking  the  lead  in 
denying  the  power  and  Mr.  Fessenden,  of 
Maine,  in  supporting  it.  Sectional  and  party 
lines  were  put  aside  and  the  question  was 
debated  and  determined  with  special  regard 
to  principle  and  precedent.  The  vote  was 
taken  on  a  resolution  pronouncing  the  wit- 
ness' answer  insufficient  and  directing  that 
he  be  committed  until  he  should  signify  that 
he  was  ready  and  willing  to  testify.  The 
resolution  was  adopted — 44  Senators  voting 
for  it  and  10  agivlnst.  (Congressional  Globe, 
36th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  pp.  11(X)-1109,  300&- 
3007.)  The  arguments  advanced  in  support 
of  the  power  are  fairly  reflected  by  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  debate: 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine:  "Where  will 
you  stop?  Slop,  I  say.  Just  at  that 
point  where  we  have  gone  far  enough 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  we 
were  created;  and  these  purposes  are  defined 
In  the  Constitution.  What  are  they?  The 
great  purpose  is  legislation.  There  are  some 
other  things,  but  I  speak  of  legislation  as 
the  principal  purpose.  Now,  what  do  we 
propose  to  do  hure?  We  propose  to  legislate 
upon  a  given  state  of  facts,  perhaps,  or  un- 
der a  given  necessity.  Well,  sir,  proposing 
to  legislate,  we  want  Information.  We  have 
it  not  ourselves.  It  Is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  we  know  «verythlng;  and  If  any  body 
does  presume  it.  It  Is  a  very  great  mistake, 
as  we  know  by  experience.  We  want  In- 
formation on  certain  subjects.  How  are  we 
to  get  it?    The  Senator  says,  ask  for  It.    I 


"  May's  "Parliamentary  Practice."  2d  ed., 
pp.  80,  295,  299;  Cushlng's  "Legislative  Prac- 
tice." sees.  634  1901-03;  3  Hinds*  "Prece- 
dents." sees.  1722.  1725.  1727,  1813-1820; 
Cooley's  "Constitutional  Limitations,"  6th 
ed.,  p.  161. 


am  ready  to  a^k  for  It;  but  suppose  the  per- 
son whom  we  ask  will  not  give  It  to  us: 
what  then?  Have  we  not  power  to  com- 
pel him  to  come  before  us?  Is  this  power. 
whlfh  has  been  exercised  by  Parliament, 
and  by  all  legislative  bodies  down  to  the 
present  day  without  dispute — the  power  to 
inquire  into  subjects  upon  which  they  are 
dir.posed  to  Icslshite — lost  to  us?  Are  we 
not  In  the  possession  of  It?  Are  we  deprived 
of  it  simply  brcp.usc  we  hold  our  power  here 
under  a  Coii.'^tUutlon  which  defines  what 
our  duties  are,  and  what  we  are  called  upon 

to  do? 

"Congress  have  appointed  committees 
after  committers,  time  after  time,  to  make 
Inquiries  on  sub'ects  of  legislation.  Had 
wc  not  power  to  do  it?  Nobody  questioned 
our  authority  to  do  It.  We  have  given  them 
authority  to  send  for  per.'5ons  and  papers 
during  the  recess.  Nobody  questioned  our 
authority.  We  appoint  committees  during 
the  session,  with  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  pajwrs.  Have  we  not  that  authority.  If 
necessary  to  legislation? 

•  •  •  •  • 

'"Sir.  with  regard  to  myself,  all  I  have  to 
Inquire  into  Is:  Is  this  a  legitimate  and 
proper  object,  committed  to  me  under  the 
Constitution;  and  then,  as  to  the  mode  of 
accomplishing  it.  I  am  ready  to  use  Judi- 
ciously, calmly,  moderately,  all  the  power 
which  I  believe  is  necessary  and  inherent.  In 
order  to  do  that  which  I  am  appointed  to 
do;  and,  I  take  It,  I  violate  no  rlghU,  either 
of  the  people  generally  or  of  the  individual, 
by  that  course." 

Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky:  •^  come  now 
to  a  question  where  the  cooperation  of  the 
two  branches  Is  not  necessary.  There  are 
some  things  that  the  Senate  may  do.  How? 
According  to  a  mode  of  Its  own.  Are  we  to 
ask  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  to 
concede  by  law  to  us  the  power  of  making 
such  an  Inquiry  as  we  are  now  making?  Has 
not  each  branch  the  right  to  make  what 
inquiries  and  Investigation  it  thinks  proper 
to  make  for  its  own  action?  Undoubtedly. 
You  say  we  must  have  a  law  for  it.  Can  we 
have  a  law?  Is  it  not,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  incidental  to  you  as  a  Senate, 
if  you,  as  a  Senate,  have  the  power  of  Insti- 
tuting an  inquiry  and  of  proceeding  with 
that  Inquiry?  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  we  have  that  power.  We  have  a  right. 
In  consequence  of  It,  a  necessary  incidental 
power,  to  summon  witnesses.  If  witnesses 
are  necessary.  Do  we  require  the  concxir- 
rence  of  the  other  House  to  that?  It  is  a 
power  of  our  own.  If  you  have  a  right  to  do 
the  thing  of  your  own  motion,  you  mxist  have 
all  powers  that  are  necessary  to  do  It. 

'""The  means  of  carrying  Into  effect  by  law 
all  the  granted  powers.  Is  given  where  legis- 
lation is  applicable  and  necessary:  but  there 
are  subordinate  matters,  not  amounting  to 
laws;  there  are  inquiries  of  the  one  House 
or  the  other  House,  which  each  House  has  a 
right  to  conduct;  which  each  has.  from  the 
beginning,  exercised  the  power  to  conduct: 
and  each  has,  from  the  beginning,  summoned 
witnesses.  This  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Government  from  the  beginning;  and  if  we 
have  a  right  to  summon  the  witness,  all  the 
rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  deliberate  solution  of  the  question  on 
that  occasion  has  been  accepted  and  followed 
on  other  occasions  by  lx)th  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  never  has  been  rejected  or  ques- 
tioned by  either. 

The  State  courts  quite  generally  have  held 
that  the  power  to  legislate  carries  with  It 
by  necessary  Implication  ample  authority  to 
obtain  Information  needed  In  the  rightful 
exercise  of  that  power,  and  to  employ  com- 
pulsory process  for  the  purpose. 

In  Burnham  v.  Morrisey  (14  OVay  226,339), 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  sustaining  an  exertion  of  this  power 
by  one  branch  of  the  legislature  of  that 
Commonwealth,  said: 


"The  house  of  representatives  has  many 
duties  to  perform,  which  necessarily  require 
it  to  receive  evidence  and  examine  wit- 
nesses.* •  •  It  hsui  often  occasion  to  ac- 
quire certain  knowledge  of  facts,  in  order  to 
the  proper  performance  of  legislative  duties. 
We  therefore  think  It  clear  that  it  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  take  evidence,  to  sum- 
mon witnesses,  and  to  compel  them  to  appear 
and  testify.  Tills  power  to  summon  and 
examine  witnesses  -t  may  exercise  by  means 
of  committees." 

In  Wilckens  v.  W  llet  (1  Keyes  521.  525),  a 
case  which  present'id  the  question  whether 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  possesses  tils  power,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  said : 

"That  the  power  exists  there  admits  of  no 
doubt  whatever.  Ii  Is  a  necessary  Incident 
to  the  sovereign  power  of  making  laws;  and 
its  exercise  is  often  Indispensable  to  the 
great  end  of  enU);htened,  Judicious,  and 
wholesome  legislation." 

In  People  v.  Kceler  (99  n.  Y.  463,  482,  483), 
where  the  validity  cf  a  statute  of  New  York 
recognizing  and  giving  effect  to  this  power 
was  drawn  in  question,  the  court  of  appeals 
approvingly  quoted  what  it  had  said  In 
Wilckens  V.  Willet.  and  added: 

"It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  any  constitu- 
tional objection  whljh  can  be  raised  to  the 
provision  authorizlni:  legislative  committees 
to  take  testimony  and  to  summon  witnesses. 
In  many  cases  it  may  be  IndlspensatHe  to  in- 
telligent and  effectual  leglelatlon  to  ascertain 
the  facts  which  are  claimed  to  give  rise  to 
the  necessity  for  such  legislation,  and  the 
remedy  required,  and.  irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  in  the  absence  of  a  statute 
to  that  effect  either  house  would  have  the 
power  to  Imprlscn  a  recusant  witness.  I  can- 
not yield  to  the  claim  that  a  statute  author- 
izlni; it  to  enforce  its  process  in  that  manner 
is  in  excess  of  the  legislative  power.  To 
await  the  slow  process  of  Indictment  and 
prosecution  for  a  mlstlemeanor,  might  prove 
quite  ineffectual,  and  necessary  legislation 
might  be  obstructed,  and  perhaps  defeated, 
if  the  legislative  body  had  no  other  and  more 
summary  means  of  enforclrvg  Its  right  to 
obtain  the  required  ir. formation.  That  the 
power  may  be  abused,  s  no  ground  for  deny- 
ing its  existence.  It  if  a  limited  power,  and 
should  l>e  kept  wlthi;i  its  proper  bounds; 
and.  when  these  are  exceeded,  a  Jurisdic- 
tional question  is  presented  which  Is  cogniz- 
able In  the  courts."  •  •  •  ""Throughout  this 
Union  the  practice  of  legislative  bodies,  and 
in  this  state,  the  starutes  existing  at  the 
time  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  whose  validity  hj^s  never  before  been 
questioned  by  our  cotirLs,  afford  strong  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  either  house  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  for  legislative  purposes,  as 
one  which  has  been  generally  conceded  to  be 
an  appropriate  adjunct  to  the  power  of  legis- 
lation, and  one  which,  to  say  the  least,  the 
State  legislature  has  constitutional  author- 
ity to  regulate  and  en  orce  by  statute." 

Other  decisions  by  State  courts  recogniz- 
ing and  sustaining  the  legislative  practice 
are  found  in  Fa'.vey  v.  Massing  (7  Wis.  630, 
635-638);  State  v.  Frcar  (138  Wis.  173);  Ex 
parte  Parker  (74  SC  466.  470)  ;Su//JiaTi  v. 
Htll  (73  W.  Va  49,  53);  Loue  v.  Summers 
<69  Mo  Ap.  637,  649-(;50).  An  instructive 
decision  on  the  question  Is  also  found  in  Ex 
parte  Dansereau  ((1876),  19  L.  C.  Jur.  210), 
where  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  was  held  to  possess  this  power 
as  a  necessary  Incident  of  Its  power  to 
leplslate. 

We  have  referred  to  the  practice  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress;  and  we  now  shall 
notice  some  significant  congressional  enact- 
ments. May  3.  1798  (c.  36.  1  Stat.  554) .  Con- 
t'tpss  provided  that  oaths  or  affirmations 
might  be  administered  to  witnesses  by  the 
President  of  the  Senat«>.  the  Speaker  of  the 
H  .use  of  Rcpresentatlvrs,  the  Chairman  of  a 


Committee  of  the  Whole,  or  the  chairman  of 
a  select  committee.  "In  any  case  under  their 
examination."  February  8,  1817  (c.  10,  3 
But.  345),  it  enlarged  that  provision  so  as 
to  include  the  chairman  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee. January  24,  1857  (c.  19,  11  Stat. 
155),  it  passed  ""An  act  more  effectually  to 
enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses  on  the 
summons  of  either  House  of  Congress,  and 
to  compel  them  to  discover  testimony." 
This  act  provided,  first,  that  any  person 
summoned  as  a  witness  to  give  testimony  or 
produce  papers  In  any  matter  under  inquiry 
before  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House,  who  should  willfully 
make  default,  or.  If  appearing,  should  refuse 
to  answer  any  question  pertinent  to  the  in- 
quiry, should,  in  addition  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  then  existing,"  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  be  subject  to  indictment 
and  punishment  as  there  prescribed;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  no  jjerson  should  be  excused  from 
giving  evidence  In  such  an  Inquiry  on  the 
ground  that  It  might  tend  to  Incriminate  or 
difgrace  him,  nor  be  held  to  answer  crim- 
Inaliy,  or  be  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture,  for  any  fact  or  act  as  to  which  he 
was  required  to  testify,  excepting  that  he 
might  be  subjected  to  prosecution  for  per- 
jury committed  while  so  testifying.  January 
24.  18G2  (c.  11,  12  Stat.  333),  Congress  modi- 
fled  the  immunity  provision  in  particulars 
not  material  here.  These  enactments  are 
now  embodied  in  sections  101-104  and  859  of 
Revised  Statutes.  They  show  very  plainly 
that  Congress  Intended  thereby  (a)  to  recog- 
nize the  power  of  either  House  to  institute 
inquiries  and  exact  evidence  touching  sub- 
jects within  Its  Jurisdiction  and  on  which  it 
was  disposed  to  act;  '■  (b)  to  recognize  that 
such  inquiries  may  be  conducted  through 
committees;  (c)  to  subject  defaulting  and 
contumacious  witnesses  to  Indictment  and 
punishment  in  the  courts,  and  thereby  to 
enable  either  House  to  exert  the  power  of 
inquiry  "more  effectually";  "  and  (d)  to 
open  the  way  for  obtaining  evidence  in  such 
an  Inquiry,  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
obtained,  by  exempting  witnesses  required 
to  give  evidence  therein  from  criminal  and 
penal  prosecutions  in  respect  of  matters  dis- 
closed by  their  evidence. 

Four  decisions  of  this  Court  are  cited  and 
more  or  less  relied  on,  and  we  now  tiu-n  to 
them 

The  first  decision  was  in  Anderson  v.  Dunn 
(6  Wheat.  204).  The  question  there  was 
whether,  under  the  Constitution,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  power  to  attach  and 
punish  a  person  other  than  a  Member  for 
contempt  of  Its  authority — in  fact,  an  at- 
tempt   to   bribe  one   of   its   Members.    The 


"  The  reference  Is  to  the  power  of  the  par- 
ticular House  to  deal  with  the  contempt.  In 
re  Chapman  (166  VS.  661,  671-672). 

'•  In  construing  section  1  of  the  act  of  1857 
as  reproduced  in  section  102  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  this  Court  said  in  In  re  Chapman 
(166  U.S.  661,  667) : 

"It  is  true  that  the  reference  Is  to  'any' 
matter  under  inquiry,  and  so  on,  and  it  Is 
suggested  that  this  Is  fatally  defective  be- 
cause too  broad  and  unlimited  in  its  extent; 
but  nothing  is  better  settled  than  that 
statutes  should  receive  a  sensible  construc- 
tion, such  as  will  effectuate  the  legislative 
Intention,  and.  If  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  an 
unjust  or  an  absurd  conclusion,  Lau  Ow  Bew 
v.  United  States  (144  VB.  47.  59):  and  we 
think  that  the  word  "any",  as  used  in  these 
sectloi>^,  refers  to  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  before 
them  for  consideration  and  proper  for  their 
action;  to  questions  pertinent  thereto;  and 
to  facts  or  papers  bearing  thereon." 

"This  Court  lias  said  of  the  act  of  1857 
that  "it  was  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  Con- 
gress and  In  each  House  thereof,"  (In  f 
Chapman    (166   U.S.   661,   671).) 


Coiu-t  regarded  the  power  as  essential  to 
the  effective  exertion  of  other  powers  ex- 
pressly granted,  and  therefore  as  Implied. 
The  argument  advanced  to  the  contrary  was 
that  as  the  Constitution  expressly  grants  to 
each  House  power  to  punish  or  expel  Its  own 
Members  and  says  nothing  about  punishing 
others,  the  implication  or  inference,  if  any, 
is  that  power  to  punish  one  who  is  not  a 
Member  Is  neither  given  nor  intended.  The 
Court  answered  this  by  saying: 

"There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  that  ad- 
mirable instrument,  a  grant  of  powers  which 
does  not  draw  after  it  others,  not  expressed, 
but  vital  to  their  exercise;  not  substantive 
and  independent.  Indeed,  but  auxiliary  and 
subordinate"  (p.  225 1. 

"This  argument  proves  too  much;  for  its 
direct  application  would  lead  to  annihilation 
of  almost  every  power  of  Congress.  To  en- 
force its  laws  upon  any  subject  without  the 
sanction  of  punishment  is  obviously  im- 
possible. Yet  there  is  an  express  grant  of 
power  to  punish  in  one  class  of  cases  and 
one  only,  and  all  the  punishing  power  exer- 
cised by  Congress  In  any  cases,  except  those 
which  relate  to  piracy  and  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  nations,  is  derived  from  impli- 
cation. Nor  did  the  idea  ever  occvu  to  any 
one,  that  the  express  grant  In  one  class  of 
cases  repelled  the  assumption  of  the  punish- 
ing power  in  any  other.  The  truth  Is,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  given  over  their 
own  Members,  was  of  such  a  delicate  nature, 
that  a  constitutional  provision  became  nec- 
essary to  assert  or  communicate  It.  Con- 
stituted, as  that  body  Is,  of  the  delegates  of 
confederated  States,  some  such  provision  was 
necessary  to  guard  Tigalnst  their  mutual 
Jealousy,  since  every  proceeding  against  a 
Representative  woul^l  Indirectly  affect  the 
honor  of  interests  of  the  State  which  sent 
him"  (p.  233). 

The  next  decision  was  In  Kilbourn  v. 
Thompson  (103  U.S.  168).  The  question 
there  was  whether  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  exceeded  its  power  In  directing  one 
of  its  committees  to  make  a  particular  in- 
vestigation. The  decision  was  that  it  had. 
The  principles  ann-aunced  and  applied  in  the 
case  are — that  neither  House  of  Congress 
possesses  a  ""general  jxawer  of  making  inquiry 
Into  the  private  affairs  of  the  citizen";  that 
the  power  actually  possessed  is  limited  to  in- 
quiries relating  to  matters  of  which. the  par- 
ticular House  "has  Jurisdiction'"  and  In  re- 
spect of  which  it  rightfully  may  take  other 
action;  that  If  the  inquiry  relates  to  "a  mat- 
ter wherein  relief  or  redress  could  be  had 
only  by  a  Judicial  proceeding"  It  Is  not  with- 
in the  range  of  this  power,  but  must  be  left 
to  the  courts,  conformably  to  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  governmental  powers; 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
essential  character  of  the  Inquiry  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  resolution  or  order  under 
which  it  is  made.  The  court  examined  the 
resolution  which  was  the  basis  of  the  par- 
ticular inquiry,  and  ascertained  therefrom 
that  the  inquiry  related  to  a  private  real- 
estate  pool  or  partnership  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  had  had  an  in- 
terest In  the  p>ool.  but  had  become  bankrupts, 
and  their  estate  was  In  course  of  admini.stra- 
tlon  In  a  Federal  bankruptcy  court  In  Penn- 
sylvania. The  United  States  was  one  of  their 
creditors.  The  trustee  In  the  bankruptcy 
proceeding  had  effected  a  settlement  of  the 
bankrupts'  Interest  In  the  pool,  and  of  course 
his  action  was  subject  to  examination  and 
approval  or  disapproval  by  the  bankruptcy 
court.  Some  of  the  creditors.  Including  the 
United  States,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  set- 
tlement. In  these  circumstances,  disclosed 
in  the  preamble,  the  resolution  directed  the 
committee  '"to  inquire  Into  the  matter  and 
history  of  said  real  estate  pool  and  the  char- 
acter of  said  settlement,  with  the  amount 
of  property  involved  in  which  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  were  Interested,  and  the  amount  paid 
or  to  be  paid  in  said  settlement,  with  power 
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to  send  for  persona  and  papers  and  report  to 
the  House."  The  court  pointed  out  that  the 
resolution  contained  no  suggestion  ol  con- 
templated legislation;  that  the  matter  was 
one  In  respect  to  which  no  valid  legislation 
could  be  had;  that  the  bankrupts'  estate  and 
the  trustee's  settlement  were  still  pending 
in  the  bankruptcy  court;  and  that  the 
United  States  and  other  creditors  were  free 
to  press  their  claims  In  that  proceeding. 
And  on  these  grounds  the  court  held  that 
In  undertaking  the  Investigation  "the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  not  only  exceeded  the 
limit  of  its  own  authority,  but  assumed 
power  which  could  only  be  properly  exercUsed 
by  another  branch  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause It  was  In  Its  nature  clearly  Judicial." 

The  case  has  been  cited  at  times,  and  is 
cited  to  us  now.  as  strongly  intimating,  if  not 
holding,  that  neither  House  of  Congress  has 
power  to  make  Inquiries  and  exact  evidence 
In  aid  of  contemplated  legislation.  There 
are  expressions  In  the  opinion  which,  sep- 
arately considered,  might  bear  such  an  inter- 
pretation; but  that  this  was  not  Intended  is 
shown  by  the  Imnredlately  succeeding  .state- 
ment (p.  189)  that  "This  latter  proposition 
\a  one  which  we  do  not  propose  to  decide  In 
the  present  case  because  we  are  able  to  de- 
cide the  case  wlthoxit  passing  upon  the  exist- 
ence or  nonexistence  of  such  a  power  in  aid 
of  the  legislative  function." 

Next  In  order  is  In  re  Chapman,  166  U.S. 
661.  The  Inquiry  there  in  question  was  con- 
ducted under  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
related  to  charges,  published  in  the  press, 
that  Senators  were  yielding  to  corrupt  In- 
fluences in  considering  a  tariff  bill  then  be- 
fore the  S3nate  and  were  speculating  In 
stocks  the  value  of  which  would  be  affected 
by  pending  amendments  to  the  bill.  Chap- 
man appeared  before  the  committee  In  re- 
sponse to  a  subpena,  but  refused  to  answer 
questions  pertinent  to  the  inquiry,  *nd  was 
Indicted  and  convicted  under  the  act  of  1837 
lor  his  refusal.  The  Court  sustained  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  the  act  of  1857,  and, 
after  referring  to  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion empowering  either  Hou'e  to  punish  Its 
Members  for  disorderly  behavior  and  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  to  expel  a  Member,  held 
that  the  Inquiry  related  to  the  Integrity  and 
fidelity  of  Senators  In  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  therefore  to  a  matter  "within  the 
range  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Senate"  and  In  respect  of  which  It  could 
compel  witnesses  to  appear  and  testify.  In 
overruling  an  objection  that  the  inquiry  was 
without  any  deSned  or  admi.sslble  purpose, 
in  that  the  preamble  and  resolution  made  no 
reference  to  any  contemplated  expulsion. 
censure,  or  other  action  by  the  Senate,  the 
Coiu-t  held  that  they  adeciuatcly  disclosed  a 
subject  matter  of  which  the  Senate  had  Jur- 
isdiction, that  it  was  not  essential  that  the 
Senate  declare  in  advance  what  it  meditated 
doing,  and  that  the  assumption  could  not 
be  indulged  that  the  Senate  was  making  the 
Inquiry  without  a  legitimate  object. 

The  case  is  relied  on  here  as  fully  sustain- 
ing the  power  of  either  House  to  conduct 
Investigations  and  exact  testimony  from 
Witnesses  for  legislative  purposes.  In  the 
course  of  the  opinion  (p.  671)  It  is  said 
that  disclosures  by  witnesses  may  be  com- 
pelled constitutionally  "to  enable  the  re- 
spective bodies  to  discharge  their  legitimate 
functions,  and  that  it  was  to  effect  this  that 
the  act  of  1857  was  passed ':  and  also  "We 
grant  that  Congress  could  not  divest  itself, 
or  either  of  its  Houses,  of  the  essential  and 
Inherent  power  to  punish  for  contempt.  In 
cases  to  which  the  power  of  either  House 
pronerly  extended;  but,  because  Congress, 
by  the  act  of  1857,  sought  to  aid  each  of  the 
Il'juses  in  the  discharge  of  Its  constitutional 
functions,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  dele- 
!  Ion  of  the  power  In  each  to  punish  for 
cjutempt  was  involved."  The  terms  "legiti- 
mate functions"  and  "constitutional  func- 
i.oi.s  ■  are  broad  and  might  well  be  regarded 


as  including  thf!  legislative  function,  but  as 
the  case  In  hantl  did  not  call  for  any  expres- 
sion respecting  that  function,  it  hardly  can 
be  said  that  the  je  terms  were  purposely  used 
as  Including  It. 

The  latest  ca«e  is  Marshall  v.  Gordon  (243 
U.S.  521).  The  question  there>,waa  whether 
the  House  of  Itepresentatlves  exceeded  Its 
power  In  punishing,  as  for  a  contempt  of  Its 
authority,  a  p(»rson — not  a  member — who 
had  written,  putllshed,  and  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  one  of  its  committees  an  Ill-tem- 
pered and  Irritating  letter  respecting  the  ac- 
tion and  purposijs  of  the  committee.  Power 
to  make  inquires  and  obtain  evidence  by 
compulsory  process  was  not  Involved.  The 
Court  recognized  distinctly  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  implied  power  to  pun- 
ish a  perron  not  a  member  for  contempt,  as 
was  ruled  in  Anderson  v.  Dunn,  supra,  but 
held  that  its  action  In  this  Instance  was 
without  conr,tltutlonal  Ju.«;tiflcatlon.  The 
declElon  was  put  on  the  ground  that  the 
letter,  while  cffonslve  and  vexatious,  was  not 
c.ilcvilatcd  or  likely  to  a.Tcct  the  Hotise  In 
any  of  Its  proccodiiigs  or  in  the  exerrl.se  of 
any  of  Its  fimct  ons — In  short,  that  the  act 
which  was  punished  as  a  contempt  was  not 
of  .such  a  character  eis  to  bring  it  witliln  the 
rule  that  an  express  power  draws  after  It 
others  which  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  give  effect  to  li.. 

While  these  cases  are  not  decisive  of  the 
question  we  are  considering,  they  definitely 
settle  two  propositions  wlilch  we  recognize 
as  entirely  sound  and  having  a  bearing  on 
its  solution.  One,  that  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  in  their  separate  relations,  possess 
not  only  such  powers  as  are  expressly  granted 
to  them  by  the  Constitution,  but  such  auxil- 
iary powers  as  ar^?  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  make  the  express  powers  effective:  and.  tiie 
other,  that  neither  house  Is  Invested  with 
general  power  to  inquire  into  private  affairs 
and  compel  disclosures,  but  only  with  such 
limited  power  of  inquiry  as  Is  shown  to  exist 
when  the  rule  or  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion Just  stated  is  rightly  applied.  The  latter 
propacitlan  has  farther  support  in  HarTiman 
v.  Interstate  Ccmmerce  Commission  (211 
us  407.  417-419).  and  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission v.  Amcrv^an  Tobacco  Company  (264 
U.S. 298.  305   306). 

With  this  revli'w  of  the  legislative  prac- 
tice, oongie-ssional  enactment.-;  and  court  dc- 
clElons.  We  proceed  to  a  statement  of  our 
conclusions  on  tlie  question. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  in- 
quiry— with  process  to  enforce  It— Is  an 
essential  and  appropriate  auxiliary  to  the 
lpgl.=lative  function,  it  was  so  regarded  and 
emploved  In  American  legislatures  before 
the  Constitution  was  framed  and  ratified. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  took  this  view  of 
It  early  In  their  history  —the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  •;he  approving  votes  of  Mr. 
Madison  and  other  Members  whose  service 
in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution gives  special  slgniflicance  to  their 
action-  and  bot^  Houses  have  employed  the 
p>ower  accordingly  up  to  the  present  time 
The  acts  of  1798  and  1857.  Judged  by  their 
comprehensive  terms,  were  Intended  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  this  power  in  both 
Houses  and  to  enible  them  to  employ  it  more 
effectually  than  V>efore.  So,  when  their 
practice  in  the  matter  Is  appraised  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  It  was  begun 
and  to  those  in  which  it  has  been  continued, 
it  falls  nothing  s  lort  of  a  practical  construc- 
tion, long  continued,  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  respecting  their  powers,  and  there- 
fore should  be  taken  as  fixing  the  meaning 
of  those  provisions,  if  otherwise  doubtful.'" 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
visions are  not  of  doubtful  meaning,  but,  as 

"Stuart  V.  Laird  (1  Cranch  299,  309); 
Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee  (1  Wheat,  304, 
351);  Ames  v.  Kansas  (111  U.S.  449.  469); 
Knowlton  t.  Mcore  (178  U.S.  41,  56,  92); 
Fairbank  r.  United  States  (181  U.S.  283,  30«. 
et  seq  ). 


was  held  by  this  Court  In  the  cases  we  have 
reviewed,  are  Intended  to  be  effectively  exer- 
cised, and  therefore  to  carry  with  them  such 
auxiliary  powers  as  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  that  end.  While  the  power  to 
exact  information  In  aid  of  the  legislative 
function  was  not  Involved  In  th«>«e  cases. 
the  rule  of  Interpretation  applied  there  is 
applicable  here.  A  legislative  body  cannot 
legislate  wisely  or  effectively  In  the  absence 
of  information  respecting  the  conditions 
which  tlie  Icgi.sliitlon  Is  intended  to  affect  or 
change;  and  where  the  legislative  body  does 
not  Itself  por5e!!s  the  requisite  information — 
which  not  Infrequently  la  true — recourse 
must  be  had  to  others  who  do  possess  It. 
Experience  has  taught  that  mere  requests 
for  such  Information  often  are  unavailing, 
and  al.-o  that  information  which  Is  volun- 
teered Is  not  always  accurate  or  complete; 
so  some  means  of  compulsion  are  essential  to 
obtain  what  is  needed.  All  this  was  true  be- 
fore and  when  the  Constitution  was  framed 
and  adopted.  In  that  period  the  power  of 
Inquiry — with  enforcing  process — was  re- 
garded and  employed  as  a  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate attribute  of  the  power  to  legis- 
late— Indeed,  was  treated  as  inhering  in  It. 
Thus  there  is  ample  warrant  for  tlilnklng, 
as  we  do.  that  the  constitutional  provisions 
which  commit  the  legislative  function  to  the 
two  Houses  are  Intended  to  Include  this  at- 
tribute to  the  end  that  the  function  may  be 
effectively  exercised. 

The  contention  Is  earnestly  madf  on  be- 
half of  the  witness  that  this  power  of  in- 
quiry, if  sustained,  may  be  abusively  and 
oppressively  exerted.  If-*hls  be  so.  It  affords 
no  ground  for  denying  the  power.  The  same 
contention  might  be  directed  against  the 
power  to  legislate,  and  of  course  would  be 
vinavalllng.  We  must  assume,  for  present 
purposes,  that  neither  Hou.se  will  be  disposed 
to  exert  the  pcjwer  beyond  Its  proper 
bounds,  or  without  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  witnesses.  But  If,  contrary  to  this  as- 
sumption, controlling  limitations  or  re- 
strictions are  disregarded,  the  decisions  lu 
Kilbourn  v.  Thompson  and  Marshall  v.  Gor- 
don  point  to  admissible  measures  of  relief. 
And  It  Is  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  de- 
cisions In  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson  and  in  re 
Chapman  that  a  witness  rightfully  may  re- 
fuse to  answer  where  the  bounds  of  the 
power  are  exceeded  or  the  questions  are  not 
pertinent  to  the  matter  under  Inquiry. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  whether  it 
sufCiiently  appears  that  the  purpose  for 
which  the  witness's  testimony  was  sought 
was  to  obtain  information  in  aid  of  the 
legislative  function.  The  court  below  an- 
swered the  question  in  the  negative  and  put 
its  decision  largely  on  this  ground,  as  Is 
shown  by  the  following  excerpts  from  its 
opinion  (299  Fed.  638.  639,  640)  : 

"It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  second  resolu- 
tion the  Senate  has  expressly  avowed  that 
the  investigation  is  in  aid  of  other  action 
than  legislation.  Its  purpose  Is  to  'obtain 
information  necessary  as  a  basis  for  such  leg- 
islative and  other  action  as  the  Senate  may 
deem  nece.ssary  and  proper.'  This  Indicates 
that  the  Senate  is  contemplating  the  taking 
of  action  other  than  legislative,  as  the  out- 
come of  the  investigation,  at  least  the  pos- 
sibility of  so  doing.  The  extreme  personal 
cast  of  the  original  resolutions;  the  spirit 
of  hostility  toward  the  then  Attorney  Oen- 
eruL  which  they  breathe;  that  it  was  not 
avowed  that  legislative  action  was  had  in 
view  until  after  the  action  of  the  Senate 
had  been  challenged;  and  that  the  avowal 
then  was  coupled  with  an  avowal  that  other 
action  was  had  In  view— are  calculated  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  idea  of  legis- 
lative action  being  in  contemplation  was 
an  afterthought. 

"That  the  Senate  has  In  contemplation  the 
possibility  of  taking  action  other  than  legis- 
lation as  an  outcome  of  the  investigation, 
as  thus  expressly  avowed,  would  seem  of 
Itself    to    invalidate    the   entire    proceeding. 


But,  whether  so  or  no-,  the  Senate's  action 
is  invalid  and  absolutely  void,  in  that.  In 
ordering  and  conducting  the  Investigation, 
It  is  exercising  the  Judicial  function,  and 
power  to  exercise  that  function.  In  such  a 
( :ise  as  we  liave  here,  has  not  been  conferred 
upLin  it  expressly  or  by  fair  implication, 
v.. Mat  it  is  proposing  lo  do  is  to  determine 
ih"  guilt  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
•-horicomlngs  and  vvToiigdolngs  set  forth  In 
I  lie  resolutions.  It  is  'to  hear,  adjudge,  and 
coi.demn.'  In  so  doing  it  is  exercising  tlie 
judicial  function. 

"What  the  Senate  U  engaged  in  doing  is 
not  investigating  the  Attorney  General's 
office:  it  is  Investigating  the  former  Attorney 
General.  What  it  has  done  is  to  put  liim 
on  trial  before  it  In  so  doing  it  is  exercis- 
ing the  Judicial  funct.on.  'J his  it  has  no 
j)()wer  to  do." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  court's  ruling 
on  this  question  was  wrong,  and  that  it 
.sufficiently  appears,  wlien  the  proceedings 
are  rightly  Interpreted  that  the  object  of 
the  investigation  and  of  the  effort  to  secure 
the  witness's  testimony  was  to  obtain  infor- 
mation for  legislative  purposes. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  resolution  direct- 
ing the  investigation  do»s  not  in  terms  avow 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  in  aid  of  legislation; 
but  it  does  show  that  the  subject  to  be  in- 
vestigated was  the  admi  listration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  w.iether  its  functions 
were  being  properly  dis:harged  or  were  be- 
ing neglected  or  mlsdiiected,  and  particu- 
larly whether  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
assistants  were  performing  or  neglecting 
their  duties  in  respect  of  the  institution  and 
prosecution  of  proceedings  to  punish  crimes 
and  enforce  apprcprlate  remedies  against 
the  wrongdoers  specific  instances  of  al- 
leged neglect  being  reclt«<l.  Plainly  the  sub- 
ject was  one  on  which  legislation  could  be 
had  and  would  be  maKrially  aided  by  the 
Information  which  the  ir.vestlgation  was  cal- 
culated to  elicit.  This  becomes  manifest 
when  it  is  reflected  that  i  he  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  duties 
of  his  assistants,  are  all  subject  to  regulation 
by  congressional  leRlslation.  and  that  the  De- 
partment Is  maintained  and  its  activities  are 
carried  on  under  such  appropriations  as  in 
the  Judgment  of  Congress  are  needed  from 
year  to  year. 

The  only  legitimate  object  the  Senate 
could  have  In  ordering  the  Investigation  was 
to  aid  it  in  legislating:  and  we  think  the 
subject  matter  was  such  that  the  presump- 
tion should  be  Indulged  that  this  was  the 
real  object.  An  express  avowal  of  the  object 
would  have  been  better;  but  in  view  of  the 
particular  subject  matter  was  not  indlspen- 
.sable.  In  the  Chapman  c  ise,  where  the  reso- 
lution contained  no  avowal,  this  Court 
pointed  out  that  it  plainly  related  to  a  sub- 
ject matter  of  which  the  Senate  had  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  said.  "We  cannot  assume  on  this 
record  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  was 
without  a  legitimate  object,"  and  also  that 
"it  was  certainly  not  nect-ssary  that  the  res- 
olutlono  should  declare  in  advance  what  the 
Senate  meditated  doing  when  the  Investiga- 
tion was  concluded"  (16C  U.S.  669-670).  In 
People  v.  Keeler  (99  N.Y.  463),  where  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  sustained  an 
Investigation  ordered  by  the  senate  of  that 
State  where  the  resolu-.lon  contained  no 
avowal,  but  disclosed  that  it  definitely  re- 
lated to  the  administratlcm  of  a  public  office 
the  duties  of  which  were  subject  to  legisla- 
tive regulation,  the  court  said  (pp.  486,  487)  : 
"Where  public  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  State  are  ordered  to  be  investigated 
It  is  generally  with  the  view  of  some  legis- 
lative action  respecting  them,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  in  respect  of  public  ofHcers." 
And  again;  "We  are  bound  to  presume  that 
;he  action  of  the  legislative  body  was  with  a 
legitimate  object  If  It  Is  capable  of  being  so 
construed,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  contrary  was  In'.ended." 


While  we  rest  our  conclusion  respecting 
the  object  of  the  investigation  on  the 
grounds  just  stated.  It  is  well  to  observe  that 
this  view  of  what  was  Intended  Is  not 
new.  but  was  shown  In  the  debate  on  the 
resolution.^ 

Of  course,  our  concern  is  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  resolution  and  not  with  any 
nice  questions  of  propriety  respecting  Its  di- 
rect reference  to  the  then  Attorney  General 
by  name.  The  resolution,  like  the  charges 
which  prompted  its  adoption,  related  to  the 
activities  of  the  department  while  he  was  its 
supervising  officer;  and  the  reference  to  him 
by  name  served  to  designate  the  period  to 
which  the  investigation  was  directed. 

We  think  the  resolution  and  proceedings 
give  no  warrant  for  thinking  the  Senate  was 
attempting  or  intending  to  try  the  Attorney 
General  at  its  bar  or  before  its  committee  for 
any  rrime  or  wrongdoing.  Nor  do  we  think 
it  a  valid  objection  to  the  investigation  that 
it  mlglit  possibly  disclose  crime  or  wrong- 
doing on  his  part.  * 

The  second  resolution— the  one  directing 
that  the  witness  be  attached — declares  that 
his  t?!,iimony  Is  sought  with  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  "Information  necessary  as  a 
basis  ior  such  legislative  and  other  action 
as  the  Senate  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper."  This  avowal  of  contemplated  leg- 
islation is  in  accord  with  what  we  think  is 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  earlier  reso- 
lution directing  the  Investigation.  The  sug- 
gested possibility  of  "other  action"  is  deemed 
•necesrary  or  proper"  is.  of  course,  open 
to  criticism  in  that  there  is  no  other  action 
In  the  matter  which  would  be  within  the 
power  of  the  Senate.  But  we  do  not  assent 
to  the  view  that  this  indefinite  and  unten- 
able suggestion  Invalidates  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding. The  right  view,  in  our  opinion,  is 
that  it  takes  nothing  from  the  lawful  object 
avowed  in  the  same  resolution  and  rightly 
inferable  from  the  earlier  one.  It  is  not  as 
If  an  inadmissible  or  unlawful  object  were 
affirmatively  and  definitely  avowed. 

We  conclude  that  the  investigation  was 
ordered  for  a  legitimate  object;  that  the 
witness  wrongfully  refused  to  appear  and 
testify  before  the  committee  and  was  law- 
fully attached:  that  the  Senate  Is  entitled 
to  have  him  give  testimony  pertinent  to  the 


="  Senator  George  said :  "It  Is  not  a  trial 
now  that  is  proposed,  and  there  has  t>€en  no 
trial  proposed  save  the  civil  and  criminal 
actions  to  be  Instituted  and  prosecuted  by 
counsel  employed  under  the  resolution  giving 
to  the  President  the  power  to  en^ploy  counsel. 
We  are  not  to  try  the  Attorney  General.  He 
is  not  to  go  upon  trial.  Shall  we  say  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  shall 
stickle  and  halt  and  hesitate  because  a  man's 
public  reputation,  his  public  character,  may 
suffer  because  of  that  legislative  action? 
Has  not  the  Senate  power  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  any  department  of  the 
Government,  any  department  supported  by 
the  Senate  in  part  by  appropriations  made 
by  the  Congress?  If  the  Senate  has  the 
right  to  Investigate  the  department,  Is  the 
Senate  to  hesitate,  is  the  Senate  to  refuse  to 
do  Its  duty  merely  because  the  public  char- 
acter or  the  public  reputation  of  someone 
who  Is  Investigated  may  be  thereby  smirched, 
to  use  the  term  that  has  been  used  so  often 
In  the  debate?  •  •  •  It  Is  sufficient  for  me 
to  know  that  there  are  grounds  upon  which 
1  may  Justly  base  my  vote  for  the  resolution; 
and  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  agent 
created  by  the  Senate  to  proceed  with  the 
Investigation  fearlessly  up>on  principle,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  but  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  facts  which  the  Senate 
Is  entitled  to  have  within  Its  possession  in 
order  that  It  may  properly  function  as  a 
legislative  body."  (Congrzssionai.  Recchio, 
68th  Cong.,  1st  sese.,  pp.  3397.  3398.) 


inquiry,  either  at  its  bar  or  before  the  com- 
mittee; and  th.-tt  the  district  court  erred  in 
discharging  him  from  custody  under  the 
attachment. 

Another  question  has  arisen  which  should 
be  noticed.  It  is  whether  the  case  has  be- 
come moot.  The  investigation  was  ordered 
and  the  committee  appointed  during  liie 
68th  Congress.  That  Congress  expired  March 
4.  1925.  The  resolution  ordering  the  Inves- 
tipatlon  in  terms  limited  the  committees 
authority  to  the  period  of  the  68th  Congress; 
but  this  apparently  was  changed  by  a  later 
and  amendatory  resolution  authorizing  the 
committee  to  sit  at  such  times  and  places 
as  it  might  deem  advisable  or  necessary.-' 
It  is  said  in  "Jefferson's  Manual":  -  "Neitiicr 
Hou.se  can  continue  any  portion  of  itself  in 
any  parliamentary  function  beyond  the  end 
of  the  session  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  two  branches.  When  done,  it  is  by 
a  bill  constituting  them  commissioners  for 
the  particular  purpose. "  But  the  context 
shows  that  the  reference  is  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  when  adjourned  by 
prorogation  or  dissolution  by  the  King.  The 
rule  may  be  the  same  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  whose  Members  are  all 
elected  for  the  period  of  a  single  Congrers; 
but  it  cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the 
Senate,  which  is  a  continuing  body  whose 
Members  are  elected  for  a  tema  of  6  years 
and  so  divided  into  classes  that  the  seats 
of  one-third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end 
of  each  Congress,  two-thirds  always  con- 
tinuing into  the  next  Congress,  save  as  va- 
cancies may  occur  through  death  or  resig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Hinds  in  his  collection  of  precedents 
says:  "The  Senate,  as  a  continuing  body, 
may  continue  its  committees  through  the 
recess  following  the  expiration  of  a  Con- 
gress';  ^  and.  after  quoting  the  above  state- 
ment from  Jefferson's  Manual,  he  says:  "The 
Senate,  however,  being  a  continuing  body, 
gives  authority  to  Its  committees  during  the 
recess  after  the  expiration  of  a  Congress."-* 
So  far  as  we  are  advised  the  select  committee 
having  this  investigation  in  charge  has 
neither  made  a  final  report  nor  been  dis- 
charged; nor  has  it  been  CKintinued  by  an 
afllrmative  order.  Apparently  its  activities 
have  been  suspended  pending  the  decision 
of  this  case.  But.  be  this  as  It  may.  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  the  committee  may  be  continued 
or  revived  now  by  motion  to  that  effect,  and. 
If  continued  or  revived,  will  have  all  its  orig- 
inal powers.^  This  being  so,  and  the  Sen- 
ate being  a  continuing  body,  the  case  cannot 
be  said  to  have  become  moot  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  The  situation  is  measurably  like  that 
in  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Co.  v.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (219  U.S.  498. 
514-516),  where  it  was  held  that  a  suit  to 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  C^ommission  did  not 
become  moot  through  the  expiration  of  the 
order  where  it  was  capable  of  repetition  by 
the  Commission  and  was  a  matter  of  public 
interest.  Our  Judgment  may  yet  be  carried 
into  effect  and  the  investigation  proceeded 
with  from  the  jxjlnt  at  which  It  apparently 
was  Interrupted  by  reason  of  the  habeas 
corpus  proceedings.  In  these  circumstances 
we  think  a  Judgment  should  be  rendered  as 
was  done  in  the  case  cited. 

What  has  been  said  requires  that  the  final 
order  In  the  district  court  discharging  the 
witness  from  custody  be  reversed. 

Final  order  reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Stone  did  not  participate  in 
the  consideration  or  decision  of  the  case. 
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""Congressional  Record,'  68th  Cong  ,  1st 
sess  .  p.  4126. 

=*  "Senate  Rules  and  Manual,  1925."  p. 
303. 

=^Vol.4,  sec.  4544. 

•♦Vol.  4,  sec.  4545. 

■"Hinds'  Precedents,"  Tol.  4.  sees.  4396, 
4400.  4404,  4405. 
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Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  tomorrow  morning,  at  10  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
la  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  the  recess  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow.  Friday,  January  9.  1959,  at  10 
o'clock  a  jn. 


^•^ 


SENATE 

Frid.w,  J.vnu.xry  9,  1950 

{Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  8, 
1959) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  •  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  before  whose  eyes  the 
ages  pass,  apart  from  Thee  all  the 
schemes  of  our  devising  are  as  futile  as 
a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean. 

In  the  midst  of  things  as  they  are,  so 
tangled  and  tragic,  we  thank  Thee  for 
stirrings  of  discontent  within  us.  for  vi- 
sions of  a  glory  yet  to  transfigure  the 
earth,  for  the  rainbow  arch  across  the 
stormy  sky,  with  its  hope  of  brotherhood 
and  justice  and  abiding  peace. 

For  our  Nation  we  pray.  Upon  our 
President  and  all  who  counsel  with  him, 
upon  the  Congress,  and  upon  all  who 
represent  our  strength,  administer  our 
responsibilities,  and  are  entrusted  with 
power  to  work  weal  or  woe  on  the  earth, 
we  ask  Thy  sustaining  grace.  Above  all 
other  acclaim  or  reward,  we  crave  the 
assurance  of  Thy  approving  "well  done." 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they 
Shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  8, 1959,  was  dispensed 
With. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  cgU  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  RULES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  proposing  to 
amend  Senate  rules  XXn  and  XXXII. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I.Ir.  President,  as  I  open  my  remarks  on 


the  question  of  changing  rule  XXII  of 
the  Senate  rules.  I  wish  to  bring  these 
somber  words  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate: 

Someday  freedom  may  depend  on  a  Sen- 
ate filibuster. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  someday  freedom 
may  depend  on  a  Senate  filibuster. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  I  have  quoted 
are  the  title  to  the  lead  editorial  of  the 
January  3,  1959,  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing liberal  magazines.  The  title  of  the 
editorial  presents  a  brief,  concise,  accu- 
rate, and  straightforward  reason  or  argu- 
ment why  we  should  protect,  and  not 
change,  the  freedom  of  unlimited  debate 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  now  read  the  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The 
editorial  was  written  by  Draper  Phillips: 

Someday  Fheedom  Mat  Depend  on  a  Senate 
Filibuster 

The  Democratic  liberals  are  swooping  down 
u;xjn  the  Senate's  rule  22,  which  protecta 
free  debate  In  the  Senate.  If  they  are  suc- 
ccEsful,  they  will  have  knocked  down  a  bul- 
wark of  the  States  against  complete  national 
control  of  local  afTalrs.  They  will  have  de- 
stroyed a  fortress  which  has  prevented  many 
efforts  of  the  majority  to  tyrannize  over  the 
minority. 

Those  who  would  limit  debate  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Senate's  majority  profess  to 
speak  In  the  sacred  name  of  civil  rights. 
AcLually,  the  filibuster  has  been  used  scores 
of  times  by  mlnckritles  of  all  parties  and  from 
every  section  of  the  country  to  defeat  bills 
which  were  repugnant  to  localities,  or  were 
regarded  as  in  violation  of  a  State's  constitu- 
tional rights.  Even  majorities  have  used  free 
debate  to  prevent  minorities  from  defeating 
legislation.  A  majority  filibuster  In  1917 
was  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  cloture  rule  under  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  may  limit  debate. 

Senators  Elihu  Root  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  looked  upon  the  filibuster  as  a  defense 
weapon  against  repressive  majorities.  Their 
threatened  use  of  It  was  sufficient  to  force 
reconsideration  of  an  appropriation  for  new 
post-oflBce  construction.  Senator  George  P. 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  recalled  that  the  pro- 
longed debate  against  the  force  bill  In  1890, 
which  would  have  authorized  Federal  super- 
vision of  elections,  actually  altered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  which  had  proposed  the 
bill.  Progressive  Senator  La  FoUctte.  who 
held  the  all-time  record  for  an  Individual 
filibuster  until  Senator  Watne  Morse  broke 
It  In  a  filibuster  which  he  refused  to  describe 
as  a  filibuster — 

But  I  believe  he  now  calls  it  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
at  times  I  have  actually  filibustered  but 
have  said  I  was  not  filibustering.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  the  only  liberal  who  not  only 
filibusters,  but  defends  the  purpose  for 
which  I  filibuster ;  and  that  purpose  was 
quite  different  from  the  purpose  for 
which  my  good  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina filibusters. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Of  course  we  disagree  on  that  point.  But 
we  do  agree  that  we  filibuster  in  order  to 
enlighten  the  public. 

Mr.  MORSK  Oh,  yes;  on  that  point 
we  are  in  agreement. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes ;  we  are  in  agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  further  from  the 
editorial: 

[He]  offered  to  fight  any  cloture  that  would 
limit  free  and  unlimited  debate.  Walt«r 
Lippmann.  in  opposing  cloture  In  1949,  said 
the  real  Issue  is  whether  any  majority,  even 
of  two-thirds,  shall  assume  power  to  over- 
ride the  opixjsltlon  of  a  large  minority  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  editorial, 
which  deals  with  the  same  line  of 
thouglit.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  editorial  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  need  have  no  real  fear  that  vital  na- 
tional legislation  will  be  defeated  by  the 
filibuster.  If  the  whole  people  want  a  law 
badly  enough.  It  will  be  passed  In  Bplt«  of 
delaying  tactics.  Thus,  when  Senator  Her- 
bert Lehman  led  a  small  group  In  1952  to 
filibuster  against  the  Important  national- 
origins  quota  system  for  admission  of  Immi- 
grants, the  flllbusterers  were  quickly  routed. 
The  vast  majority  in  nearly  every  section  of 
the  country  wanted  the  law  and  they  got  It. 

The  liberals,  in  their  zeal  to  secure  the 
vote  of,  or  to  protect,  the  Negro  In  his  civil 
rights,  ignore  history.  Our  Federal  system 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  Sen- 
ate represents  the  States,  not  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation.  Conditions  vary 
among  the  States  and  among  groups  of 
States.  The  advantage  of  a  Federal  system 
over  a  national  system  of  government  U 
that  we  can  accommodate  ourselves  to  these 
variations.  That  was  the  reason  for  allow- 
ing equal  representation  In  the  Senate  and 
unlimited  debate. 

We  ought  to  count  10  before  changing 
the  Senate  rules  to  limit  debate  substantially. 
Such  a  change  would  rival  K.  D.  R.'s  court- 
packing  bin  as  a  challenge  to  established 
concepts  of  government.  It  required  hard 
work  by  leaders  In  both  parties  and  un- 
limited debate  to  dispel  that  threat.  It  la 
to  be  hoped  that  there  are  enough  Senators 
left  with  sufficient  courage  to  resist  this 
politically  tempting  assault  on  an  important 
bulwark  of  the  Federal  structure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  soon  conclude  his 
remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the 
time  remaining  between  then  and  11:30 
a.m.  be  divided  equally  between  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ander- 
son 1  and  myself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  not  to 
speak  at  length  at  this  time.  I  have 
prepared  very  extended  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  this  particular  matter,  in  which 
I  am  vitally  interested.  But  at  this  time, 
in  view  of  the  agreement  made  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  agreed  to  make  my  dis- 
course very  brief. 

In  view  of  the  editorial  I  have  read.  I 
believe  it  is  obvious  that  even  such  north- 
em  publications  as  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  are  alarmed  over  the  attacks 


now  being  made  upon  our  sound  and 
proven  democratic  processes  and  today 
especially  on  our  rule  XXn  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but.  aside  from  the  final  and  most 
important  reasoning  set  forth  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  editorial  for 
maintaining  rule  XXII.  there  are  other 
reasons  for  not  changing  our  rules. 

One  of  the  base  arguments  made 
against  our  keeping  Senate  rule  XXn, 
and,  for  that  matter,  any  other  Senate 
rule,  is  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continu- 
ing body  and  therefore  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  present  each  new  session  should 
adopt  new  rules. 

This  has  been  discounted  in  and  out  of 
the  Senate  since  the  first  day  our  Oov- 
errunent  was  founded. 

For  example,  on  page  29  of  Senate 
lXx;ument  No.  4  of  the  83d  Congress,  1st 
stssion,  Ls  reported  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate  in  1841: 

COWTHOVERST    OVZR    THR    SCNATZ    PRINTRRS    IN 
1841 

A  Joint  resolution  of  March  3.  1819.  had 
provided  that  "as  soon  as  this  resolution 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  each  House  shall  proceed 
to  ballot  for  a  printer,  to  execute  Its  work 
during  the  next  Congress."  (The  resolution 
is  reprinted  In  Cougreeslonal  Olobe,  26Ui 
Cong  ,  3d  sess.,  vol.  9.  p.  238.) 

An  amendatory  Joint  resolution  adopted  In 
1829  provided  that  "within  30  days  before 
the  adjournment  of  every  Congress,  each 
House  shall  proceed  to  vote  for  a  printer  to 
execute  Its  work  for  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing Congress."  (Reprinted  Ibid.,  p.  189.)  Ac- 
cordingly, on  February  20.  1841,  durlzig  the 
2d  session  of  the  26th  Congress,  the  Senate 
elected  Blair  and  Rives  as  lU  printers  for  the 
27tb   (Congress.     (Ibid.,  p.  107.) 

On  March  4,  1841.  the  political  complexion 
of  the  Senate  changed.  (Ibid.,  p.  180.)  The 
Senate  organized  by  reelecting  its  President 
pro  tempore;  (Ibid.,  p.  231).  and  sat  in 
special  session  until  March  14.  The  House 
of  Representatives  duly  adjourned  sine  die, 
and  was  not  In  session  after  March  4. 

On  March  4.  1841.  a  rsaoluUon  was  Intro- 
duced "tha^  Blair  and  Rives  be  dismissed  as 
printers  of  the  Senate  for  the  27th  Congress." 
(Ibid.,  p.  236.)  On  March  6  •  motion  to  take 
up  this  resolution  for  consideration  was  de- 
bated at  length.  In  February,  at  the  time  oX 
the  election  of  the  printers.  It  had  been  urged 
that  the  "next  Senate"  should  t)e  allowed  to 
elect  lU  own  printers.     (Ibid.,  p.  186.) 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio: 

"And  as  to  the  assertion  that  this  was  a 
new  Senate,  he  denied  the  fact.  Tbe  argu- 
ment so  much  relied  on  in  tMs  discussion 
and  on  which  so  much  logic  and  reasoning 
had  been  wasted  In  opposition  to  the  elec- 
tion of  these  printers  was  untrue.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  new  Senate  known 
to  the  Constitution  of  this  Republic.  They 
might  as  well  speak  of  a  new  Supreme  Court 
as  of  a  new  Senate.  There  was  a  new  House 
of  Representatives  because  the  entire  House 
expired  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year 
and  because  the  4th  of  March  terminated  the 
life  of  thAt  body.  But  not  so  the  Senate. 
Ths  Constitution  replenishes  that  body  every 
2  years  by  the  election  of  a  clsss  of  Senators, 
and  thereby  gives  eternity  to  the  duration  of 
the  body.  There  was  no  new,  nor  was  there 
any  old.  Senate.  The  same  Senate,  therefore, 
which  elected  BUlr  and  Rives  now  without 
charge  or  aUegatlon  proposes  to  rescind  the 
act,  but  he  would  not  go  Into  that."  (Ibid.. 
p.  230.) 

Mr  Wright  of  New  Tork  (as  the  Senate  was 
In  special  session  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  not  sitting,  the  Senate  oould 
properly  consider  no  other  busioeBs  than 
nominations  and  treaties) : 
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••He  had  never  heard  It  pretended  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  are  not  perpetual  from 
Congress  to  Congreas.  utUess  they  were 
changed  by  the  body.  The  rules  were  not 
now  changed;  and  what,  then,  were  they 
doing?  Why,  they  were  debating  this  mat- 
ter In  violation  of  their  rules,  and  by  their 
action  were  assuming  to  exercise  legislative 
powers."    (Ibid.,  p.  236.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
tended that  the  printers  were  not  officers  of 
the  Senate,  but  were  entlUed  under  a  bind- 
ing contract  to  do  the  Senate  printing.  But 
what  If  they  were  officers? 

"Senators  had  contended  that  one  Senate 
or  one  Congress  had  no  right  to  elect  officers 
for  their  successors;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Joint  resolution  violated  the  Constitution. 
because  It  gave  the  election  of  a  printer  for 
the  next  Senate  to  that  which  had  expired 
on  the  3d  of  March.  This  was  as  strange  a 
position  as  any  which  bad  been  assumed 
throughout  the  argument.  An  old  Senate 
and   a   new   Senate. 

"There  could  be  no  new  Senate.  This  was 
tbe  very  same  body,  constitutionally  and  in 
point  of  law.  which  had  assembled  on  the 
first  day  of  iu  meeting  in  1789.  It  has  existed 
without  any  intermission  from  that  day  until 
the  present  moment,  and  would  continue  to 
exist  as  long  as  the  Oovemment  should  en- 
dure. It  was  emphatically  a  permanent 
body.  Its  rules  were  permanent  and  were 
not  adopted  from  Congress  to  Congress  like 
those  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
many  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Government  its  Secretary  was  a  permanent 
officer,  though  our  rules  now  require  that 
he  should  be  elected  at  stated  intervals.  The 
S3nate  always  had  a  President,  and  there 
were  always  two- thirds  of  Its  actual  Members 
in  existence,  and  generally  a  much  greater 
number.  It  would  be  viseless  to  labor  this 
question.  Every  writer,  without  exception, 
who  had  treated  on  the  subject  had  declared 
the  Senate  to  be  a  permanent  body.  It  never 
dies;  and  it  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
Constitution  on  account  of  its  permanency. 
Senators  were  thus  deprived  of  the  poor 
apology  that  one  Senate  had  no  right  to 
bind  its  successors."  (Ibid.,  p.  240.) 

On  page  34  of  the  same  document, 
debate  concerning  joint  rules  of  Senate 
and  House,  made  on  January  10,  1876, 
the  following  appears: 

Senator  Hamlin,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  foUowing  resolution 
(CoNCRBSsioNAL  Recoso.  voI.  4.  p.  309) : 

"Resolxfed  b]/  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Joint 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  force  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress  be.  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
adopted  as  the  Joint  rules  of  the  two  Houses 
for  the  present  session.'* 

Senator  Hamlin,  in  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion, said : 

"The  Senate  has  Its  rules.  The  Senate  Is 
an  existing  body,  and  its  rules  exist  with  the 
body.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  s 
body  which  expires  once  in  2  years,  and  its 
rules  expire,  of  course,  with  each  expiring 
Congress." 

Senator  Bayard,  speaking  on  the  same  reso- 
lution January  17,  1976.  said  (ibid.,  p.  431) : 

The  question  comes  at  onoe  whether  a 
Joint  rule  adopted  by  the  t^ro  Houses  falls 
and  becomes  void  by  the  expiration  of  the 
Congress  In  which  that  rule  was  adopted. 
So  far  as  the  Senate  Is  concerned.  It  wlU  not, 
I  think,  be  suggested,  because  this  Is  a  con- 
tinuing body;  there  is  always  and  at  all  times 
a  qucM-um  continuing  from  oneOongress  to 
another.  It  Is  not  so  with  the  House  of 
Bepreeentatives,  the  teimlnatlon  of  whose 
legal  existence  Is  at  the  end  of  tytxj  a 
yeaia.  *  •  *  So  far  as  the  Senate  Is  con- 
cerned, we  all  know  that  tbe  Senate  is  rules 
continue,  but  the  question  is  what  effect  the 


different  constitution  of  the  other  Hotise  of 
Congress  has  upon  a  Joint  rule." 

Upon  a  Joint  rule  Senator  Kelly  said, 
as  appears  on  page  35  of  the  document 
(Ibid.,  p.  434) : 

"The  Seiate  has  never  considered  It  neces- 
sary, to  adopt  tbe  rules  of  a  previous  Con- 
gress, probably  for  the  reason  which  has  been 
stated,  that  it  is  always  an  organized  body; 
that  is,  it  always  has  a  quonim  to  do  busi- 
ness. Being  an  organized  body  It  has  never 
since  1769  adopted  the  rules  of  a  previous 
Congress." 

Senator  Morton  said  (Ibid.,  p.  435): 

"I  have  always  understood  the  theory  of  the 
two  Houses  to  be  this:  First,  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body.  That  results  from  the 
nature  of  its  organization  and  also  because 
it  is  a  part  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government.  •  •  •  When  the  Senate 
adjoiims  from  one  session  to  another  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  recess  of  the  Senate. 
I  believe  I  have  never  before  heard  it  said 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  con- 
tinuing body.  •  •  •  We  have  a  President 
pro  tempore,  a  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  a  Secre- 
tary, and  they  continue  untU  the  Senate 
itself  makes  a  change.  Therefore  the  organ- 
ization of  the  body  is  not  lost,  and  every 
adJo\imment  of  the  Senate  is  simply  In  the 
nature  of  a  recess." 

Senator  Maxey  said  (Ibid.,  p.  438) : 
"It  is  said  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  a  continuous  body;  and  that  reason 
is  assigned  by  a  Senator  for  whose  legal 
Judgment  I  have  great  respect;  but  I  do  not 
concur  in  it;  I  do  not  think  it  is  true.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  cessation  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  House  of  Representatives 
every  2  years.  The  very  fact  that  this 
body  requires  the  President  of  the  Senate 
(whoever  that  may  be)  to  call  the  Senate 
together,  that  It  Is  a  perpetual  body,  that  It 
never  ceases  to  exist,  that  while  one-third 
goes  out  every  second  year  one-third  comes 
in  at  the  same  time,  makes  it  a  perpetual 
body.   •   •    • 

"There  never  has  been  a  time  since  the 
organization  of  this  Government  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  were  not  Ln  existence. 
It  is.  therefore,  a  perpetual  body,  so  laid 
down  In  all  the  works  on  the  subject.  The 
House  is  not  so.  It  is  true  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  It  is  not  true  of  the  House  of  Ocxn- 
mons.  Precisely  what  is  true  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  true  of  the  Senate;  precisely  what 
Is  true  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  true  of 
the  House  of  Representatives."  (Edgerton, 
AprU  .30,  1915;  McClenon.  November  22, 
1915.) 

The  weight  of  legal  precedent,  custom, 
and  practice  support  the  view  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a  "con- 
tinuing body."  So  viewed,  its  rules,  in 
effect  in  one  form  or  another  since  the 
first  Senate  assembled  in  1789,  cannot 
and  should  not  be  changed  with  each  new 
Congress. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  "each  House  may 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings"— 
article  I,  section  5 — this  does  not  mean 
that  new  rules  must  be  adopted  at  each 
new  Congress,  and  that  has  not  been  the 
practice  in  the  past. 

Those  who  argue  that  previous  Sen- 
ates have  merely  acquiesced  in  the  rules 
already  existing,  and  have  in  actuality 
readopted  them  by  tacit  consent  while  in 
the  i»-oce8s  of  organizing  themselves, 
overlook  the  fact  that,  when  a  new  Con- 
gress opens,  tbe  Senate  of  that  Congress 
is  not  a  completely  new  body,  like  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  but,  histori- 
cally and  constitutionally,  a  very  real 
part  of  that  first  Senate  which  met  in 
1789. 

Those  who  support  the  present  Senate 
rule  22  do  not  contend  that  the  Senate  is 
without  the  power  to  choose  the  rules  by 
which  it  is  to  be  governed ;  they  do  hold 
that  that  particular  rule  and  every  other 
one  are  the  rules  that  govern  the  Senate 
and  that  they  do  not  cease  to  operate 
when  one  Congress  expires,  necessitating 
the  adoption  of  new  rules  for  the  next 
term  of  Congress.  Thus,  the  Senate  may 
change  its  rules  whenever  it  so  chooses, 
but  it  must  do  so  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  that  pertain  to  amendments  in  the 
rules,  and  this  is  so  because  the  Senate 
is  in  constitutional  truth  a  body  in  con- 
tinuous being  from  the  time  the  Consti- 
tution went  mto  effect,  and  has  been  so 
down  to  the  present  time.  That  this  is 
so  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  para- 
graphs to  follow : 

While  there  is  no  direct  precedent  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body,  most  of  what  might 
be  called  collateral  precedents  flowing 
from  the  customs  and  rules  of  the  Senate, 
as  I  have  previously  pointed  out  from 
earlier  debates  and  other  sources,  defi- 
nitely point  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
theory  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Senate 
since  its  organization  to  begin  the  oper- 
ation of  each  new  Congress  without  re- 
adopting  or  reaffirming  its  rules  and  to 
continue  its  elected  officers  from  Con- 
gress to  Congress,  except  when  there  has 
been  a  change  in  party  control.  This 
hardly  bespeaks  the  idea  of  the  Senate 
as  a  completely  new  body  with  every 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  customs,  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  would  appear 
to  be  predicated  upon  the  underlying 
concept  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body.  Senate  rule  XXV(2)  provides  that 
"each  standing  committee  shall  continue 
and  have  the  power  to  act  until  their 
successors  are  appointed."  Section  134 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
provides  that  "each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses  and 
adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate  as  it 
deems  advisable."  It  has  always  been 
the  practice  of  the  Senate  to  continue  in 
operation  its  various  committees  and 
officers  without  regard  to  the  expiration 
of  a  particular  Congress.  The  Senate 
gives  evidence  of  its  continuous  nature 
when  seen  in  its  various  "executive"  ac- 
tivities, such  as  the  confirmation  of 
Presidential  appointments  and  the  rati- 
fication of  treaties. 

These  activities  it  may  conduct,  when 
necessary,  at  special  sessions  called  by 
the  President,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution— article  n,  section  3.  Were  the 
Senate  not  envisaged  as  a  continuing 
body,  we  should  hardly  find  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  drafting  such  a  provision.  In 
addition,  treaties  do  not  have  to  be  re- 
submitted to  a  "new"  Senate,  although 
they  are  customarily  treated  de  novo. 


These  long-continued,  contempora- 
neous and  practical  precedents,  neces- 
sarily predicated  on  the  Senate  being  a 
continuing  body,  must  be  given  great 
weight — see  United  States  v.  State  Bank 
of  North  Carolina  (6  Pet.  29  (1832).  A 
congressional  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  has  been  followed  since  the 
founding  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
entitled  to  great  respect — ex  parte  quirin 
(317  U.S.  1  (1942)). 

There  is  judicial  precedent,  also,  for 
the  concept  of  the  Senate  as  a  body  con- 
tinuing down  to  us  from  the  First  Con- 
gress. In  McGrain  v.  Daugherty  (273 
U.S.  135  (1926)),  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Senate  is  a  continu- 
ing body.  The  following  language  of  the 
com-t  is  worthy  of  special  note : 

[The  Senate]  is  a  continuing  body  whose 
Members  are  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years 
and  80  divided  into  classes  that  the  seats  of 
one-third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end  of 
each  Congress,  two-thirds  always  continuing 
Into  the  next  Congress,  save  as  vacancies  may 
occur  through  death  or  resignation. 

The  highest  courts  of  two  States  recog- 
nize the  rule  of  decision  in  the  McGrain 
case:  Robertson  v.  State  ((Indiana, 
1887).  79  N.E.  582).  and  Swing  v.  Riley 
((California.  1939),  90  p.  2d  313). 

Many  of  the  authoritative  writers  in 
the  field  of  government  have  stated  cate- 
gorically that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body. 

The  Senate  had  never  required  reorganiza- 
tion since  the  beginning  of  the  Government 
(Lodge,  "Senate  of  the  United  States,"  p.  11). 

It  •  •  •  meets  fully  organized  and  pro- 
vided with  rules  determining  its  methods  of 
procedures  (Wllloughby,  "Principles  of  Legis^ 
latlve  Organization  and  Administration."  p. 
243). 

[It]  •  •  •  Is  a  continuing  body  (Haynes, 
"Senate  of  the  United  States."  p  341).  (See 
IV  Hinds  Precedents,  4396,  4400.  4404-4405 
for  similar  statements.) 

The  reasoning  of  flistinguished  writers 
and  the  unbroken  rule  followed  by  the 
Senate  may  be  considered  in  determining 
the  meaning  of  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution— see  Stockton  v.  McFarland  (160 
p.  2d  328  (Arizona,  1940)). 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwin,  editor  of  the 
annotated  volume  of  the  Constitution 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
says: 

The  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  •  •  • 
hence  its  rules  remain  In  force  from  Congress 
to  Congress  except  as  they  are  changed  from 
time  to  time,  whereas  those  of  the  House 
are  readopted  at  the  outset  of  each  new 
Congress. 

In  the  wi-itings  of  Hamilton,  Madison. 
and  Jay  in  "The  Federalist  Papers,"  Nos. 
59,  62,  64.  and  77,  a  feeling  is  evidenced 
that  the  Senate  should  be  viewed  as  a 
stabilizing  factor  to  set  off  the  changes 
concomitant  upon  a  House  of  Represent- 
atives which  changes  completely  every 
2  years,  a  body  which  would  continue  to 
exist,  as  a  majority,  from  session  to  ses- 
sion, despite  changes  in  the  lower  House. 
The  following  excerpts  bear  especially 
on  the  continuing  body  theory: 

Those  who  can  best  estimate  the  value  of 
a  steady  administration  will  l)e  most  dis- 
posed to  prize  a  provision  which  connects 
the  official  existence  of  public  men  with  the 
appropriation  or  disappropriation  of  that 
body  (the  Senate]  which,  from  the  greater 
permanency  of  Its  own  composition  (as  com- 


pared with  the  office  of  the  Presidency) ,  will 
in  all  probability  be  less  subject  to  Incon- 
stancy  than  any  other  member  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  (No.  77,  pp.  47&-477). 

By  leaving  a  considerable  residue  of  the 
old  ones  (Senators]  In  place,  uniformity  and 
order,  as  well  as  a  constant  suoceMlon  of 
official  information,  will  be  preserved  (No. 
64,  p. 402). 

In  1954  the  Senate  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  censuring  the  late  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, of  Wisconsin.  The  main  legal 
question  involved  was  whether  the  Sen- 
ate was  a  continuing  k>ody.  The  censure 
could  not  have  been  voted  without  first 
adopting  the  report  of  the  Watkins  com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  was 
a  continuing  body.  All  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  and  one-half  the  Republicans 
voted  for  this  report.  This  may  be  of  In- 
terest when  this  issue  is  raised  again. 

Rule  XX  is  also— and  quite  naturally — 
viewed  as  a  protection  against  dictation 
by  the  majority.  Legislative  independ- 
ence disappears  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  diminishing  of  deliberation.  Cloture 
is  the  foundation  of  machine  rule.  Once 
that  foundation  is  established,  the  me- 
chanics of  machine  rule  will  become  very 
simple,  and  the  Senate  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  "bosses."  who  could  then 
direct  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
through  the  party-caucus  method,  dis- 
pensing favors  and  patronage  to  the 
faithful  Members. 

Rule  XXII  Insures  due  deliberation 
over  legislative  measures  which  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  not  only 
a  duty  to  legislate,  but  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple on  matters  of  great  importance.  If 
measures  are  rushed  through,  the  public 
has  no  chance  to  deliberate  on  them,  and 
thus  the  great  factor  of  public  opinion 
carmot  malce  itself  felt  on  the  lawmakers, 
thus  rendering  them  less  responsive  to 
the  national  will. 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Senate. 
sitting  in  an  appellate  capacity,  carefully 
to  inspect  proposed  legislation,  a  duty 
not  readily  performed  without  freedom 
of  debate.  In  our  system  of  government, 
where  legislation  can  be  gaveled  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  break- 
neck speed  with  only  scanty  debate  under 
special  rules  framed  by  a  partisan  com- 
mittee, it  is  essential  that  one  place  be 
left  for  thoroughgoing  debate. 

Further,  it  is  the  unique  function  of 
the  Senate  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
Executive,  a  responsibility  it  could  not 
perform  without  full  freedom  of  debate; 
and  certainly  not  if  it  were  not  a  con- 
tinuing body.  Unrestricted  debate  in  the 
Senate  is  the  only  check  upon  Presi- 
dential and  party  autocracy.  It  is  justi- 
fied by  the  nature  of  our  governmental 
system  of  separated  powers. 

The  Senate  is  the  embodiment  of  that 
special  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  created  by 
the  Constitution,  when  it  gave  certain 
enumerated  i>owers  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  reserved  the  rest  to  the 
Stat^. 

The  Senate  is  the  only  place  in  the 
Federal  governmental  structure  wherein 
can  l>e  heard  the  voices  of  those  repre- 
senting the  States  as  States.  Members 
of  the  lower  House  speak  as  Representa- 
tives of  special  districts  within  their 
States  and  for  the  Interests  of  those  par- 
ticular localities  only. 


Senators  speak  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  as  sort  of  ambassadors  from  their 
States  to  the  National  Government,  and 
they  speak  on  the  basis  of  that  special 
compromise  that  went  into  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  wherein  all 
-powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohib- 
ited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple— amendment  X."  If  the  niles  and 
concepts  that  have  guided  the  Senate 
since  its  beginning  were  to  be  swept 
away  and  new  rules  adopted  at  each 
new  Congress,  where  will  these  safe- 
guards for  the  States  be?  They  will  be 
swept  out  of  existence. 

If  a  completely  new  set  of  rules  were 
to  be  adopted  at  the  t>eginning  of  each 
new  session  of  the  Senate,  then  that 
body  might  not  be  able  to  function  for 
some  days  or  even  weeks,  parliamentary 
chaos  ensuing. 

Furthermore,  If  the  Senate  voted,  at 
the  begiiuiing  of  a  new  Congress,  to  do 
av'ay  with  the  existing  rules,  imder  what 
system  of  rules  of  the  many  conflicting 
ones  that  exist,  would  it  proceed?  There 
are  numerous  systems  from  which  to 
choose,  in  the  framing  of  none  of  which 
did  any  Member  of  the  Senate  have  any 
part.  As  each  new  rule  would  be  debat- 
able, an  intolerable  length  of  time  might 
well  elapse  before  the  Senate  could  or- 
ganize. The  very  argument  that  the 
Senate  Is  not  a  continuing  l)ody  would 
lay  the  groundwork  for  more  bickering 
and  filibusters  each  serslon  than  the  Sen- 
ate, under  its  existing  rules,  has  seen  in 
its  entire  history. 

It  has  been  argued  by  those  who  favor 
a  more  liberal  cloture  rule  that  the  idea 
of  majority  rule  is  inherent  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  democratic  way  of 
Ufe.  It  Is  no  such  thing.  One  of  the 
distinguishing  chsu-acteristics  of  our 
Constitution  is  the  denial  of  rule  by  the 
majority.  In  order  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution Itself,  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
the  States  is  required.  In  the  Senate, 
treaties  and  impeachment  proceedings 
require  more  than  a  simple  majority 
vote.  These  are  all  safeguards  against 
punitive  legislation  or  unwise,  hasty  ac- 
tion by  a  collusion  of  selfish  Interests. 

It  is  misleading  to  compare  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  upper  houses  of  State  leg- 
islatures, which  may  not  regard  them- 
selves as  continuing  tXKlies.  The  Sen- 
ate is  an  altogether  different  body.  It 
was  created  as  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise in  order  to  form  the  Republic.  It 
represents  the  interests  of  the  States  as 
sovereign  entities,  as  well  as  their  in- 
habitants, and  is  bound  to  protect  those 
interests.  This  Is  what  the  States  sought 
in  return  for  a  cession  of  a  portion  of 
their  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. To  hold  now  that  the  Senate 
never  -yas  a  continuing  body  and  that 
its  rules  may  be  changed  every  2  years 
is  to  flout  the  rights  of  the  minority 
and  actually  take  away  a  part  of  that 
minority's  suffrage  in  the  Senate  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution — article  V — to 
the  extent  that  Its  right  to  be  fully 
heard  would  be  denied  by  a  diminishing 
of  the  cloture  rule.  A  State  legislature 
is  an  entirely  different  matter.  It  was 
not  created  under  the  special  conditions 


that  attended  the  birth  of  the  Republic. 
A  State  has  its  own  constitution  and 
may  order  the  procedures  in  its  own  leg- 
islature as  it  sees  fit.  It  represents  only 
the  people  of  that  particular  State. 

In  the  Constitution  itself  we  see  evi- 
dence that  the  Foimding  Fathers 
thought  it  desirable  that  provision  be 
made  for  dilatory  tactics  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  minority.  Article  I,  section  5, 
provides  that  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of 
those  present,  the  yeas  and  nays  of  any 
vote  must  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 
This  is  an  intentional  safeguard  allow- 
tag  the  minority  to  delay  proceedings. 

Lastly,  the  use  of  the  so-called  fill- 
buster  has  not  wrought  the  great  dam- 
age that  has  been  asserted.  Of  all  the 
legislative  measures  that  it  has  been  used 
against,  all  have  subsequently  been 
passed  and  enacted  into  law  with  the 
exception  of  the  Force  bill — Federal 
elections,  1890-91 — the  armed  ship  res- 
olution— to  arm  American  merchant 
ships  against  German  submarines, 
1917— the  antilynching  bills— 1922,  1935, 
1937-38 — the  antipoll  tax  measures — 
1942,  1944,  1946,  1948— and  the  fair  em- 
plojmient  practices  bills — 1945,  1950. 
No  really  meritorious  measure  has  ever 
been  permanently  defeated,  and  many 
vicious  proposals  have  been  killed.  The 
filibuster  has  killed  more  bad  bills  than 
good  ones.  They  always  provide  time 
for  a  thorough  consideration  of  meas- 
ures. It  is  worthy  of  note  th  at  the  Sen- 
ate, without  majority  cloture,  actually 
passes  a  larger  percentage  of  bills  intro- 
duced in  that  body  than  does  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  cloture. 

Mr.  President:  In  essence,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  parliamentary  situation 
strikingly  similar. to  that  which  con- 
fronted us  in  the  Senate  in  January  of 
1957.  It  is  urged  with  great  sincerity 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  require  a 
change  in  order  to  promote  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  It  is  argued  with  great 
feeling  that  the  present  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate stifle  majority  rule.  It  Is  contended 
that  democracy  In  our  Government  is 
defeated  in  instances  by  the  application 
of  the  existing  Senate  rules. 

I  deny  these  and  the  other  contentions 
raised  in  support  of  a  change  in  our 
rules.  For  171  years  the  Senate  has  suc- 
ceeded in  its  legislative  efforts  under  the 
existing  rules.  They  have  on  occasion 
been  changed.  They  have  been  amended. 
But  the  great  body  of  our  rules  has  not 
been  changed.  Prom  session  to  session 
precedents  have  been  established  and  are 
embodied  in  our  procedure  so  that  the 
Senate  has  been  elevated  to  its  present 
prestige  not  only  in  the  estimation  of 
our  own  people  but  throughout  the 
countries  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  plainly  under- 
stood that  I  oppose  any  change  in  the 
Senate's  rules  that  would  reduce  the 
two-thirds  constitutional  majority  vote 
now  necessary  to  invoke  clotiire. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  speak  at  great- 
er length  on  this  subject,  but  I  under- 
stand that  prior  agreements  make  It 
necessary  for  us  to  conclude  this  phase 
of  the  debate  In  order  that  we  receive 
the  message  from  the  President  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 


That  being  so,  I  shall  conclude  my 
remarks  at  this  point;  but  I  shall  be 
speaking  more  in  opposition  to  any 
change  in  the  Senate's  rule  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico controls  half  of  the  remaining  time 
and  the  majority  leader  half  of  the  re- 
maining time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  10  mmutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  matter  was  before  the  Senate  2 
years  ago  I  voted  for  the  motion  to  table. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  ample 
opportunity  to  examine  a  considerable 
body  of  material.  In  this  matter,  last 
year,  and,  I  must  assume,  all  other  things 
being  equal  at  this  time,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  specific  proposal  that  was 
not  on  the  horizon  at  the  time,  I  would 
support  the  Anderson  proposal.  But  the 
situation  before  us  today  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

I  allude  to  other  material.  I  had  op- 
portunity, first  of  all,  to  examine  the 
report,  or  extracts  and  excerpts  from  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  early  in  1958. 

Then,  on  the  30th  of  April  1958,  there 
was  a  very  extensive  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

On  August  21,  1958,  the  individual 
views  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case!  were  then  in 
printed  form. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
statements  put  forth  at  the  time  was  a 
mimeographed  copy  of  what  Is  known  as 
background  material,  which  was  sub- 
scribed by  four  distinguished  Senators, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HxntPHREY],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  J avitsI,  dealing  with  this 
whole  matter,  and  setting  forth  what 
they  had  intended  to  do. 

There  is  an  entirely  changed  picture 
before  us  at  the  present  time.  First  we 
have  before  the  Senate  a  new.  and  a 
specific  resolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  now  four  specific  resolutions. 

One  of  them,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  think  embodies  the  view  I  have 
cherished  for  quite  a  long  time.  So  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  Anderson  pro- 
posal and  to  support  Senate  Resolution  5, 
which  does  embody  my  views. 

It  seems  to  me  rule  XXn  was  actually 
the  only  issue  which  was  before  us,  and 
it  was  the  only  issue  embraced  in  the 
background  memorandum,  which  was 
circulated  some  time  late  in  the  fall. 

I  shall  read  from  page  4  of  that  memo- 
randum, because  I  think  it  sets  forth  the 
case  pretty  clearly.  I  intend  to  insert 
the  whole  memorandum  in  the  Record. 
but  at  the  t)ottom  of  page  4  appears  a 
paragraph  styled.  "A  Majority  Can 
Change  Rule  22  if  It  Has  the  Will  To 
Do  So,"  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

The  actual  mechanici  of  obtaining  ma- 
jority  rule    wUl    be   simple    enough    if    the 
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majority  of  the  Senators  of  the  new  Con- 
gress meeting  on  January  7, 1959,  wills  It  that 
way. 

On  January  7,  1959,  a  motion,  modeled  on 
the  1953  and  1957  motions,  will  be  made  to 
take  up  for  immediate  consideration  the 
adoption  of  rules  for  the  Senate  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

Those  supporting  the  filibuster  and  op- 
posing new  rules  will  then  have  two  alter- 
natives. They  can  either  (a)  raise  a  point 
of  order  against  the  motion,  or  (b)  move  to 
table  it,  as  Senator  Taft  did  in  1953  and 
Senator  Johnson  did  In  1957. 

Then  there  is  a  paragraph  under  the 
caption.  "Proceedings  After  Defeat  of 
Motion  To  Table,"  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Once  the  motion  to  table  Is  defeated,  the 
next  vote  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  our 
motion  to  take  up  for  Immediate  consider- 
ation the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  Senate 
Of  the  86th  Congress.  Although  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  motion  might  attempt  a  fill- 
buster  once  their  motion  to  table  Is  defeated, 
such  an  attempted  filibuster  could  be 
stopped  by  moving  the  previous  question 
under  general  parliamentary  law  which  would 
then  be  applicable. 

Then  there  is  this  vei-y  significant 
paragraph: 

Then  once  the  motion  to  take  up  rules  Is 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  a  motion  will  be 
made  to  adopt  as  the  rules  of  the  Senate  of 
the  86th  Congress,  the  old  rules  with  a  re- 
vised rule  XXII. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  entire  theme 
that  relates  to  any  other  rule  except  rule 
XXII. 

Then  there  is  a  paragraph  which  is 
styled.  "Can  Decide  on  New  Rule  XXII 
Later." 

So  this  background  data,  some  5  or  6 
pages  in  length,  applies  exclusively  to 
rule  XXII.  The  only  interest  that  it 
manifested  in  having  a  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal for  the  adoption  of  new  rules  was 
that  something  might  be  done  about 
rule  XXII.  I  have  shared  that  feeling, 
and  I  so  stated  in  December  1958.  But 
In  view  of  all  the  specific  proposals  which 
are  before  us.  including  one  which  em- 
bodies my  views,  I  certainly  will  vote 
against  the  Anderson  proposal  so  that 
we  can  come  to  grips  with  this  question 
directly,  and  have  a  vote  with  the  least 
delay  on  Senate  Resolution  5. 

While  I  find  myself  frequently  In  dis- 
agreement with  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  I  think  the  editorial 
which  was  published  this  morning  sum- 
marizes in  admirable  fashion  the  whole 
situation  which  is  before  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time,  so  in  connection  with 
my  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  editorial  from 
today's  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  entitled  "Taming  the 
Filibuster,"  and  the  "Background  Mem- 
orandum Concerning  Bipartisan  Effort 
To  Change  Rule  XXII  at  the  Opening  of 
the  Senate  of  the  86th  Congress."  sub- 
scribed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cas«],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
1  Mr.  Javits],  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


There  belngr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Taming  the  FiLiBUsTia 

The  Senate  la  being  treated  to  a  unique 
spectacle  of  a  filibuster  on  behalf  of  efforts 
to  curb  the  filibuster.  Despite  the  extended 
talk  by  Senator  Morse,  who  has  employed 
this  technique  as  much  as  any  southerner, 
all  sides  In  the  debate  can  take  satisfaction 
from  the  way  In  which  the  discussion  has 
moved  to  the  heart  of  the  Issue. 

There  has  teen  virtually  universal  recog- 
nition that  the  present  ineffective  cloture 
provision  In  rule  XXII  Is  sure  to  be  changed 
and  that  some  means  will  be  adopted  for 
shutting  off  drbate  over  rules  changes  them- 
selves, which  rule  XXU  expllciily  forbids. 
Even  the  strong  proflUbuster  southerners  so 
far  have  accepted  this  prospect  without  the 
threat  of  a  filibuster  of  their  own  on  the 
change  itself — though  whether  Mr.  Morses 
example  will  ttlmulate  their  vocal  cords  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

In  any  event,  the  liberal  bloc  associated 
with  the  proi)Osal  of  Senator  Douglas  for 
cloture  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  today  for  a  fair  vote 
on  the  merits.  This  will  come  In  the  motion 
of  Majority  Leader  Joh.vson  to  table  the 
motion  of  Senator  Anderson  to  consider  new 
rules.  If  the  Anderson  motion  survives  a 
tabling  motion,  then  consideration  of  the 
Douglas  proposal  will  be  in  order.  If  It  falls, 
those  who  believe  with  Senator  Johnson 
In  a  more  limited  cloture  rule — cloture  by 
two-thirds  of  t;hose  present  and  voting,  with 
the  provision  also  applying  to  debate  over 
rules  changes—will  have  their  say  on  the 
Johnson  prop>osal  to  amend  the  present  rule 
XXII. 

The  whole  procedure  Is  an  enormously 
complex  parliamentary  maneuver.  There 
has  been  criticism  from  the  liberal  group 
that  Senator  .Johnson  was  highhanded  In 
moving  at  the  outset  to  proceed  directly  to 
the  rule  XXII  discussion,  and  then  moving 
for  adjournment.  Some  conservative  south- 
erners, on  the  other  hand,  find  It  difficult  to 
stomach  even  the  Johnson  proposal  (al- 
though It  makes  substantial  concession  to 
their  fear  of  ty.-anny  by  a  bare  majority). 

But  the  virtue  of  Mr.  Johnson's  move  to 
proceed  directly  to  the  rule  XXII  Issue  Is 
that  It  makes  possible  a  vote  without  first 
undergoing  a  long  harangue  over  whether 
the  Senate  is  ii  continuing  body.  This  Is  a 
question  about  which  there  are  divisions  on 
all  sides.  Vice  President  Nixon's  ruling  says 
In  effect  that  the  continuing  status  of  the 
Senate  cannot  foreclose  the  right  of  a  ma- 
jority to  change  the  rules  and  to  Impose 
cloture  on  such  debate  by  majority  vote. 
Mr.  Johnson's  amendment  states  affirma- 
tively that  Sen^ite  rules  continue  unless  they 
are  changed.  l)ut  discussion  of  this  point 
would  come  on  adoption  of  the  amendment 
Itself  rather  than  as  a  preliminary  necessity. 

As  we  understand  It,  the  principal  argu- 
ment for  facing  the  question  now  of  whether 
the  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body  Is  to  estab- 
lish the  right  of  a  majority  to  change  the 
rules  and  impose  clotxu'e  on  rules  debate. 
We  agree  fully  that  it  Is  Important  to  estab- 
lish such  a  right.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  this  right  Is  now  established. 

Rvile  XL,  now  in  existence,  says  that  Sen- 
ate rules  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  at 
any  time.  The  hitch  always  has  been  the  in- 
ability to  apply  cloture  to  debate  on  rules 
changes.  But  the  Nixon  ruling  establishes 
the  right  to  Impose  cloture  on  rules  debate, 
and  It  will  prevail  unless  It  Is  overturned  by 
a  majority  vote.  In  other  words,  despite  the 
language  of  Mr.  Johnson's  amendment,  a 
majority  of  50  Senators  will  be  able  to  bring 
up  a  change  of  the  rules  on  any  opening  day. 
The  Johnson  amendment  provides  for  cloture 
on  debate  on  rvilea  changes. 

That  being  tlie  case,  there  la  no  necessity 
to  consume  day:>  In  debate  over  whether  the 


Senate  Is  a  continuing  body.  Senators  who 
wish  to  change  the  rules  already  have  been 
assured  the  opix>rtunlty  for  a  vote. 

On  the  change  Itself,  we  believe  that 
psychological  considerations  In  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  desirability  of  protecting  large 
minorities  elsewhere  (which  could  on  occa- 
sion be  the  more  populous  States),  argue 
strongly  for  a  requirement  of  more  than  a 
simple  majority  of  the  Senate  to  vote  cloture. 
The  argument  Is  especially  compelling,^  It 
seems  to  us.  when  there  Is  no  great  Issue 
warranting  a  divlBlve  procedural  fight,  and 
when  Senate  rules  clearly  can  be  amended 
by  a  majority  In  the  future  (with  meant  of 
Imposing  cloture  on  rules  debate)  If  abuaes 
should  arise. 

For  this  reason  we  hop>e  that  the  Senate 
will  dispo.se  of  the  Anderson-Douglas  plan, 
will  adopt  an  amendment  for  cloture  by  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting,  and  will 
move  on  quickly  to  the  urgent  national  busi- 
ness which  demands  united  attention. 


BACKcnouNO  Memorandum  Concbinino  Bi- 
partisan EiFORT  To  CHANCx  Rule  XXII  at 
THE  Opening  or  the  Senate  or  the  84th 
Congress 

THE     ISSUES    AT    STAKE    ON     JANCAIT     T,     19SS 

( 1 )  The  success  or  failure  of  the  efforts 
that  win  be  made  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
86th  Congress  to  end  the  filibuster  and 
bring  majority  rule  to  the  Senate  may  very 
well  determine  the  outcome  of  much  of  the 
Important  legislation  that  will  be  presented 
to  the  new  Congress. 

For  rule  XXII  Is  not  only  the  gravedlgger 
of  civil  rights  legislation.  It  Is  also  the  threat 
under  which  other  vital  legislation  has  been 
defeated,  delayed,  or  compromised  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  minority. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  what 
Is  at  stake  In  the  fight  for  reasonable  major- 
ity rule  to  be  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Congress  Is  nothing  more  nor  leas  than 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate  and  its  abUlty  to 
function  as  a  democratic  and  representative 
legislative  body. 

The  impossible  hurdle  of  64  votes 

(2)  The  existing  rule  XXII,  adopted  In 
1949.  permits  the  closing  of  debate  only  if 
two-thirds  of  the  total  Senate  (not  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting)  vote  af- 
firmatively to  close  debate.  In  other  words, 
64  Senators  (66  after  Alaska  Is  admitted) 
must  be  on  the  floor  and  must  afflnnatlvely 
vote  for  closing  debate  or  a  filibuster  cap  con- 
tinue forever.  It  has  never  been  possible  In 
the  past  to  obtain  such  a  64-Senator  vote  to 
close  debate  on  any  civil  rights  bill,  and  there 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  It  will  ever  be  possible 
In  the  future. 

How    rule   XXU    is   designed   to   perpetuate 
itself 

(3)  Furthermore,  even  this  theoretical  pos- 
sibility of  closing  debate  by  64  Senators  be- 
ing present  and  voting  in  the  affirmative, 
academic  though  It  is,  does  not  apply  to  a 
motion  to  consider  a  change  In  rule  XXn 
Itself.  Subsection  3  of  rule  XXU  expressly 
states  that  the  cloture  rule  (64  votes)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  any  motion,  resolution,  or 
proposal  to  change  any  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  Thus,  even  90  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  cannot  close  debate  on  a  mo- 
tion to  consider  a  proposed  change  In  rule 
XXII.  (Although  as  to  constitutionality  of 
this,  see  discussion  of  Vice  President's  opin- 
ion In  1957.) 

No  escape  from  filibuster  rule  after  rule  XXU 
is  accepted 

(4)  Thus,  once  the  Senate  of  the  86th 
Congress  meeting  In  January  1950.  accepts 
rule  XXn  by  acquiescing  in  the  full  body  of 
existing  rules  of  the  Senate,  there  la  no  way 
of  changing  rule  XXII  later  on  In  the  session. 
The  possibility  of  breaking  a  filibuster 
against  an  attempt  to  bring  up  a  rule  change 


without  any  applicable  cloture  provirlon 
whatsoever,  and  then  changing  rule  XXU.  Is 
and  has  proved  to  be  over  the  years,  wholly 
academic  and  Illusory. 

Bitter  experiences  in  lait  four  Congresses 

(5)  That  there  Is  no  et-cape  from  the  fill- 
buster  after  rule  XXII  la  accepted  by  the  new 
C  ingress  Is  shown  by  what  has  happened 
.'^mce  the  present  rule  XXII  was  adopted  In 
1949.  Efforts  have  been  made  In  each  of  the 
intcrvenlns;  four  Congreises — the  82d.  83d. 
81th.  and  85th  Congresei-s — to  change  rule 
XXII.  In  the  82d  and  83d  Congresses,  a 
change  In  rule  XXII  was  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Rulet.  Committee,  but  In 
both  Congresses  the  threat  of  a  filibuster 
kept  the  Issue  from  the  lloor  of  the  Senate. 
In  the  e4th  Congress,  nothing  happened  on 
rule  XXII. 

In  this  85th  Congress,  "he  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  April  30,  1958,  reported  out  Senate 
Resolution  17  to  amend  rule  XXII  to  pro- 
vide for  majority  rule  titer  full  and  fair 
debate.  On  July  28.  1958.  a  bipartisan  group 
of  a  dozen  Senators  took  the  floor  and  urged 
action  on  Senate  Resolution  17  at  this  ses- 
sion. They  made  it  clear  that  if  the  pro- 
posed rule  change  were  not  called  up  and 
acted  upon  at  this  session,  they  hoped  they 
would  not  hear  the  suggef  tlon  made  again  In 
January  1959,  that  action  should  be  deferred 
until  later  in  the  new  Senate  session. 

These,  experiences,  therefore,  demonstrate 
that  the  on!y  time  that  this  Issue  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  on  open- 
ing day  of  the  Senate  c^f  a  new  Congress 
when  there  are  no  existing  rules  to  bind  the 
majority  will  of  the  St^nate  of  the  new 
Congress. 

Only  time  to  change  the  -ule  is  at  the  start 
of  a  new  COiigress 

(6)  There  Is  one  moment  and  one  mo- 
ment only  when  this  matier  can  be  resolved 
and  that  Is  the  moment  at  which  the  Senate 
of  the  86th  Congress  opens  on  January  7, 
1959.  At  that  point,  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed under  the  Constltutlcn  and  under  gen- 
eral principles  of  parllameatary  law.  Includ- 
ing those  set  forth  In  Jeffrrson's  Manual,  on 
the  basis  that  It  has  no  other  set  rules,  and  a 
majority  of  Its  Members  can  adopt  any  rules 
of  procedure  that  they  deem  proper  to  govern ' 
the  business  of  the  Senate.  Then  and  then 
only,  by  moving  the  previous  question  under 
general  parliamentary  law,  can  we  hop>e  to 
close  debate  and  reach  a  vote  on  a  change 
In  the  rules  free  from  the  shackles  which 
rule  XXII  places  on  the  amending  process 
Itself. 

...    The  Senate's  rulemaking  power  is 
undiminished 

(7)  In  the  past,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  simply  to 
acquiesce  in  the  old  rules  :uid  thereby  make 
them  the  rules  of  the  newly  convening  Sen- 
ate. In  past  practice  (other  than  1917,  1963, 
and  1937)  were  followed,  nothing  would  be 
said  about  the  rules  at  the  opening  of  the 
86th  Congress,  and  the  old  Senate  rules 
would,  by  acquiescence,  govern  the  conduct 
of  business  of  the  new  Senate. 

But  the  question  whethnr  to  acquiesce  In 
the  old  rules  or  adopt  new  rules  Is  up  to  the 
Senators  sitting  on  January  7,  1959,  Includ- 
ing those  newly  elected  In  1958;  there  is 
no  requirement  that  they  acquiesce  In  the 
old  rules  and  all  the  limitations  which  those 
rules  set  upon  the  rulemadng  power  Itself. 
The  Senate  that  meets  on  January  7,  1950, 
will  have  the  same  right  to  adopt  Its  own 
rules  as  the  first  Senate  nad  to  adopt  its 
rules  when  It  met  In  1789. 

The  power  is  in  the  COTiStitution  itself 

(8)  Article  I,  section  6,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, declares  that  "Each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  Its  proceedings,"  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  of  the 
86th  Congress  meeting  on  January  7,  1969, 
has  this  constitutional  right  Just  as  did  the 


Senate  of  the  First  Congress  In  1789.  The 
House  adopts  Ita  rules  at  the  start  of  each 
new  Congress  and  does  so  without  any  inter- 
ference with  the  expeditious  handling  of  its 
business.  The  Senate  of  the  Seth  Congress, 
therefore,  wUl  clearly  have  the  right  to  adopt 
Its  own  rules  on  January  7, 1959. 

Fresh  start  is  made  by  Senate  in  each 
new  Congress 

(9)  In  every  major  activity,  the  Senate 
recognizes  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Senate  of  each  new  Congress  to  determine 
both  legislative  and  executive  business  anew. 

All  consideration  of  bUls,  resolutions,  trea- 
ties, and  nominations  starts  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress  without  reference  to  or 
continuation  of  what  has  taken  place  In  the 
past.  The  slate  is  wiped  clean;  the  proceed- 
ings begin  again. 

The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
membership  regularly  hold  over  their  office 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  does  not  limit 
the  express  constitutional  grant  of  power 
over  rules,  and  It  does  not  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  starting  all  business  anew  in  a 
new  Congress.  There  is  no  possible  reason 
for  any  differentiation  In  the  matter  of  rules 
or  for  telling  the  newly  elected  Senators  that 
they  must  accept  the  fetters  which  the  old 
rules  seek  to  put  upon  them. 

Continuous  body  theory,  contradicted  by 
Senate  prtictice,  cannot  perpetuate  old 
rules 

(10)  The  argument  will  be  made  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuous  body,  and,  there- 
fore, the  rules  automatically  carry  over  from 
Congreas  to  Congress.  But  the  Senate  does 
not  act  as  a  continuous  body  for  bUls.  reso- 
lutions, treaties,  nominations,  etc.;  indeed. 
It  does  not  act  as  a  continuous  body  for 
any  known  purpose. 

The  proponents  of  the  continuous  body 
theory  are  actually  arguing  completely  4n  a 
circle;  they  say  that  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuous body  because  the  rules  carry  over 
from  Senate  to  Senate,  and  then  turn  around 
and  argue  that  the  rules  should  carry  over 
from  Senate  to  Senate  because  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous body.  As  far  as  Is  known,  this  is  the 
only  case  In  American  history  In  which  any- 
one has  tried  to  thwart  the  wUl  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  with  an  adjective. 

New  Senators   m,ust  have  share  in  making 
the  rules 

(11)  Furthermore,  even  if  the  Senate  covild 
be  deemed  a  continuous  body  for  some  un- 
stated piu-pose,  this  could  not  deprive  new 
Senators  of  the  right  to  participate  in  mak- 
ing the  rules  under  which  they  mtist  operate. 

Every  Senator  elected  since  the  adoption 
of  the  present  rule  xxii  in  1949,  must  have 
restored  to  him  hts  right  to  help  make  the 
rules  to  govern  his  actions. 

It  becomes  an  absurdity  to  argue  that 
rules  adopted  years  or  even  generations 
earlier  can  bind  new  Senators  who  are  elected 
on  pledges  to  particular  programs  which  the 
old  rules  make  impossible.  As  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said : 

"Can  one  generation  bind  another,  and  all 
others.  In  succession  forever?  I  think  not. 
The  Creator  has  made  the  earth  for  the  living, 
not  the  dead.  •  •  •  A  generation  may  bind 
Itself  as  long  as  its  majority  continues  in 
life;  when  that  has  disappeared,  another 
majority  is  in  place,  holds  all  the  rights  and 
powers  their  predecessors  once  held,  and  may 
change  their  laws  and  Institutions  to  suit 
themselves.  Nothing,  then,  is  unchangeable 
but  the  inherent  unalienable  rights  of  man." 

Issued  raised  three  times  in  recent  history 

(12)  The  question  of  new  rules  for  the 
Senate  of  a  new  Congress  has  been  raised 
three  times  in  recent  history — in  1917,  1953. 
and  1957. 

Senator  Walsh  stuxeeded  in  1917 

(IS)  At  the  opening  of  the  65th  Congress 
in  March  1917,  Senators  Owen,  of  Oklahoma, 


and  Walsh,  of  Montana,  raised  the  question 
whether  the  rules  of  the  preceding  Senate 
were  binding  upon  the  new  body. 

Senator  Owen,  on  the  first  business  day, 
March  6,  1917,  refused  to  permit  a  bill  to 
be  referred  to  committee  on  the  ground  that 
committees  were  not  In  existence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  new  Congress,  and  Senator 
Walsh  supported  Owen's  contention. 

On  March  7,  Senator  Walsh  presented  a 
resolution  squarely  raising  the  Issue  whether 
the  rules  carried  over  from  Senate  to  Senate 
and  presented  his  now  famous  argument 
against  the  old  rules  being  applied  to  the 
new  Senate.  Said  the  Senator:  "A  majority 
may  adopt  the  rules  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
preposterous  to  assert  that  they  may  deny 
to  future  majorities  the  right  to  change 
them." 

On  the  evening  of  March  7,  after  Senator 
Walsh's  resolution  and  speech,  caucuses  of 
both  parties  voted  to  approve  a  change  In 
rule  22  to  provide  for  cloture  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  The  resolution  was  debated  by  unani- 
mous consent  without  ever  being  referred  to 
committee,  and  was  adopted  on  March  8, 
1917  (76  yea««,  3  nays).  Senator  Walsh,  who 
had  accomplished  his  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  cloture  rule  he  sought,  dropped  his  reso- 
lution. 

In  1953  opponents  avoided  head-on  debates 

(14)  The  second  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  rules  at  the  oi>enlng  of  a 
session  of  Congress  was  on  January  3,  1953, 
the  1st  day  of  the  83d  Congress.  On  the 
oi>ening  day.  Senator  Andebson,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  Senators  Ives,  Lehman,  Tobey, 
Green,  Humphrey,  Hendrlckson,  Neely,  Duff, 
Pastore,  KUgore,  Mtirray,  Mansfield,  Magnu- 
son,  Jackson,  Douglas,  Kennedy,  Morse,  and 
Hunt  moved  as  follows:  "In  accordance  with 
article  I,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution  which 
declares  that  'each  House  may  determine 
the  rtiles  of  its  proceedings,'  I  now  move  that 
this  body  take  up  for  immediate  considera- 
tion the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  Senate  of 
the  83d  Congress." 

Proponents  of  this  motion  set  forth  their 
arguments  in  support  of  the  right  of  the 
new  Senate  imder  the  Constitution  to  adopt 
its  own  rules. 

Opponents  of  the  resolution  refused  to 
meet  these  arguments  head-on;  their  pri- 
mary contention  was  the  purely  negative  one 
that  the  continuous  Senate  had  not  in  the 
past  undertaken  to  establish  new  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress  and, 
therefore,  should  not  do  so  now. 

The  group  which  opposed  the  motion  to 
take  up  consideration  of  new  nUes  for  the 
newly  convened  Senate  did  not  raise  a  point 
of  order  against  it,  a  maneuver  which  would 
have  been  the  prop>er  one  if  the  group  had 
been  sure  of  the  soundness  of  Its  position. 
Vice  President  Barkley  was  reported  (News- 
week, January  19,  1953)  to  have  been  pre- 
pared to  rule  that  the  Senate  could  then 
adopt  new  rtiles,  like  the  House.  No  oppos- 
ing Senator,  however,  made  any  move  to 
get  a  direct  vote  on  the  issue. 

Instead,  the  then  majority  leader.  Senator 
Taft,  avoided  such  a  vote  by  moving  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table.  As  was  subse- 
quently pointed  out  by  Senator  Lehman, 
this  was  an  implicit  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  resolution  had  been  in  order.  The 
motion  to  table  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  70 
to  21  (this  included  18  of  those  who  cospon- 
sored  the  motion — all  except  Senator  Mag- 
nxtson,  who  was  absent,  plus  Senators  Hzn- 
nings,  KncHEi.,  and  Symington). 

In    1957   opponents    again   avoided    head-on 
debate 

(15)  The  third  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  nile  XXII  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress occtirred  on  January  3,  1957,  the  first 
day  of  the  85th  Congress,  when  a  bipartisan 
group  made  the  same  motion  that  bad  been 
made  4  years  earlier.  This  time  the  majority 
leader  was  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  and  on 
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January  4,  1957.  he  moved  to  lay  the  resolu- 
tion to  take  up  rules  on  the  table.  ThU 
ttme.  however.  41  Senators,  twice  as  many  as 
In  1953.  opposed  the  motion  to  table  (38  «o 
Tcted  and  Senators  Wiley.  Neely.  and  JavlU 
a..nounced  their  position  against  the  motion 
to  table).  A  switch  of  only  7  votes  In  1959 
»;11  defeat  the  motion  to  table  the  proposal 
to  tike  up  rules  for  the  Senate  of  the  86th 
C  ns?reas.  If  Alaska  Is  admitted  50  voles  will 
be  required. 

Vice  President  Nixon's  ruling 

( 18)  Ehirlng  the  debate  on  January  4.  1957. 
Vice  President  NrxoM,  responding  to  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry  from  Senator  HcsirHRET 
made  his  position  abundantly  clear  in  a 
brilliant    and    historic    opinion. 

While  conceding  that  the  method  of  elec- 
tion of  Senators  Indicated  the  intention  of 
the  framers  that  the  Senate  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing parliamentary  body  for  some  pur- 
poses, he  stated  hla  opinion  categorically 
that  "there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
majority  of  the  new  ex  sting  membership 
Of  the  Senate,  under  the  Constitution,  have 
the  power  to  determine  the  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  will  proceed."  The  Vice 
President  then  continued : 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  while 
the  rules  of  the  Snrtte  have  been  cont  nued 
from  one  CongresJi  to  another,  the  right  of  a 
current  majority  of  the  Senate  at  the  bep;ln- 
nlng  of  a  new  Congress  to  adopt  its  own 
rules,  stemming  as  it  does  fron\  the  Consti- 
tution Itself,  cannot  be  restricted  or  limited 
by  rules  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
In  a  previous  Congress. 

"Any  provl-'lon  of  Senate  rules  adopted  In 
a  previous  Congress  whlcli  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  efTect  of  denying  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  In  a  new  Congress  the  right  to 
adopt  the  rules  under  which  It  desires  to  pro- 
eeed  Is.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  uncon- 
stitutional. It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  section  3  of  rule  XXII  in  practice 
has  such  an  efTect." 

A  majority  can  change  ru'^c  XXII  if  it  has  the 
tcill  to  do  so 

(17)  The  actual  mechanics  of  obtaining 
majority  rule  will  be  s:mp'e  enough  If  the 
majority  of  the  Senators  of  the  new  Cor''ress 
meeting  on  January  7.  1969,  wills  It  that  way. 

On  January  7.  19.'S9.  a  motion,  modeled  on 
the  1953  and  1057  motions,  will  be  made  to 
take  up  for  Immediate  consideration  the 
adoption  of  rules  for  the  Senate  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

Those  supporting  the  filibuster  and  oppos- 
ing new  rules  will  then  have  two  alternatives. 
They  can  either  (a)  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  the  motion,  or  (b)  move  to  table  It. 
as  Senator  Taft  did  In  1953.  and  Senator 
JoKHSON  did  In  1957. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  latter  course  will 
be  followed  a  third  time.  Our  opponents  will 
hardly  venture  a  point  of  order  since  Vice 
President  Nixon  made  clear  In  his  answer  to 
Senator  Hitmphrev's  parliamentary  Inquiry 
that  he  would  rule  against  any  such  point  of 
order.  Our  opponents  will  undoubtedly  pre- 
fer to  have  the  significant  vote  on  their  mo- 
tion to  table  rather  than  on  their  appeal  from 
the  Vice  President's  ruling  In  favor  of  the 
proposal  to  take  up  rules  for  the  newly  con- 
vened Senate. 

It  can.  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  op- 
ponents of  our  motion  will  once  again  seek  to 
table  It.  Presumably  they  will  allow  some 
reasonable  debate  before  the  tabling  motion 
IS  voted  upon.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  despite  the  fact  that  the  vote  will  prob- 
.-^bly  thus  come  on  a  motion  to  table  rather 
than  on  an  appeal  from  the  Vice  President's 
ruling  on  a  point  of  order,  the  Vice  President 
has  for  all  practical  purposes  made  clear  his 
view  against  the  tabling  motion  and  a  vote  to 
tible  win  In  efTect  be  a  vote  against  the  Vice 
President.        ' 

The  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  will  be  the 
first  major  vote;  once  we  have  defeated  the 


motion  to  table  wm  ean  proceed  to  take  the 
necessary  actl<»  to  adopt  new  rules. 

Proceedings  after  defeat  of  motion  to  table 
(18)  Once  the  motion  to  table  la  defeated, 
the  next  vote  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  our 
motion  to  take  up  for  immediate  considera- 
tion the  adoptlcn  of  rules  for  the  Senate  of 
the  86th  Congress.  Although  the  opponents 
of  this  motion  might  attempt  a  filibuster 
once  their  motion  to  table  is  defeated,  such 
an  attempted  filibuster  could  be  stopped  by 
moving  the  pre  ious  question  under  general 
parliamentary  law  which  would  then  be 
applicable. 

Then  once  the  motion  to  take  up  rules  is 
adopted  by  the  .ienate.  a  motion  will  be  made 
to  adopt  as  th*-  rules  of  the  Senate  of  the 
8Gth  Congre^^s.  the  old  rules  with  a  rev.aed 
rule  XXII.  A?i:n  any  afcmpted  flllbubter 
could  be  stopj.ed  by  moving  the  previous 
question  under  general  parlian«ntary  law. 
A  majority  of  rJie  Senate  will,  at  long  hist. 
dfcterii-.lne  the  cloture  rule  by  which  tiiey 
desire  to   be  bojnd. 

Can  decide  on  new  rule  XXI!  later 
(10)  It  Is  not  necessary  to  decide  at  this 
stage  wl'at  thi;  new  rule  XXII  should  be 
If  the  motion  to  taice  up  the  rules  of  the 
S?'nite  is  ad'^p-ed.  then,  as  pointed  cut  in 
the  previous  pragrnph,  a  motion  would  he 
made  to  adopt  -he  old  rules  with  a  new  rule 
XXII. 

The  new  rule  XXII  might  provide  for  a 
limitation  on  debate  if.  alter  2  days'  notice. 
t.vQ-tlHrds  ol  the  Sf  uators  present  and  voting 
supported  cloture  or  If.  aflor  15  days'  notice, 
a  majority  of  tlie  tot.il  Senate  (le.  49  S?n- 
aLcrc)  supported  cloture.  Tills  proposal 
would  permit  jTompt  actii^n  on  emergency 
measures  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  presei  t  and  vuting.  while,  at  the 
same  time.  It  v  ould  assure  no  less  than  2 — 
and  more  lllcely  A — weeks  of  debate  on  legis- 
lation before  a  majority  of  the  total  Senate 
cou.d  obtain  clctiure.  Such  a  proposal  Is  m- 
ccrporaled  in  lienate  Resolution  17  which 
had  extensive  h?arings  during  the  85th  Con- 
gic.s  and  theri-aXter  received  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mlnLstration  following  thorough  committee 
consideration. 

V.iriatlons  of  this  new  rule  XXII  will  be 
prop  sed  by  various  Senators.  But  this  mat- 
ter can  be  worked  out  after  the  principle 
has  be?n  e'^tab  ished  that  the  new  .Senate 
has  a  right  to  d<'termlne  its  own  rules  Cer- 
tainly, th(  se  who  believe  in  the  dignity  and 
effective  oneratlDn  of  the  Senate  under  ma- 
jority ruie  should  combine  to  bring  this 
about. 

A  new  rule  XXII  can  be  adopted  in  January 
1959 

(20)  The  attached  pages  from  the  Con- 
SRFSSIONAL  RECr.BD  for  July  28.  1958.  report 
the  unsuccesiiful  effort  by  our  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  (see  par.  (5)  above)  to  get 
action  on  rule  JCXII  before  the  close  of  the 
85th  Congress. 

They  contain  additional  material  about 
the  importance  of  rule  XXII  and  about  the 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  a  new 
rule  XXII  In  January  1959.  If  you  or  your 
staff  have  time  to  consider  the  problem  more 
fully  than  this  memorandum  does. 

One  thing  th>>Ee  attached  pages  will  also 
show  you  Is  the  determination  of  our  bipar- 
tisan group  to  bring  about  a  new  rule  XXII 
In  January  1959 

With  the  help  of  newly  elected  Senators 
of  both  parties  committed  to  a  forward- 
looking  program  for  the  Senate,  this  effort 
can  and  will  be  .successful. 

Patjl  H.  Douglas. 
Hdbeht    H.    Httmphket. 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 
CLirroKD  P.  Cask. 

Mr.  LANQER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DIRKSETJ.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
slightly  cdnlused.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  IllinoLs  and  for 
the  opinions  of  many  of  my  other  dis- 
tinguished colleague.^.  What  puzzles  me 
is  that  Senators  who  advocate  a  change 
of  this  rule  at  the  same  time  rave  about 
the  United  Nations  as  such  a  great  insti- 
tution, yet  under  its  charter,  cnc  coun- 
try of  the  82  countries  in  the  United 
Nations  has  a  veto  power.  There  is  no 
talk  about  changing  that,  because,  as 
we  kmw.  the  charter  cannot  be  amend- 
ed The  advocates  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  men  who  scream  about  its 
bcinp  a  great  and  glorious  instilution. 
know  that  in  its  cperaUons  one  country 
can  overrule  81  others. 

I  want  the  distinguished  Senator  to 
know  I  am  in  favor  of  retaining  rule 
XXII.  becaiise  it  provides  that  two- 
thirds  of  a  coastitutional  majority  of  the 
S?nate  mu.st  act  in  order  to  invoke  clo- 
ture I  should  like  to  have  the  distin- 
guished Senator  explain  to  me.  if  he  will, 
the  incon:iislency  between  the  two  situ- 
ations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  say  to  my 
very  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Dakota  that  the  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind  are  quite  t)eyond  me  at  times.  I 
often  find  myself  in  a  position  where 
some  of  tlie-e  foibles  not  only  intrigue 
me.  but  baffle  me.  in  point  of  fact. 

A  case  in  point  would  be  the  views  of 
the  very  distinguished  former  and  la- 
mented Senator  from  Nebraska.  Mr. 
George  Noms.  who.  while  liberal  in  so 
many  fields,  made  an  impKx.ssioned  plea 
on  the  Senate  floor  long  ago  in  behalf 
of  the  protection  of  minorities  and  the 
protection  of  the  freedom  of  debate,  so 
that  any  subject  matter  which  was  of 
great  interest  to  the  people  would  be 
adequately  ventilated  before  it  came  to 
a   vote. 

I  will  go  along  with  the  idea  of  re- 
quiring concurrence  by  two-thirds,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  reasonable.  When 
we  include  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple to  a  modiflcation  of  rules  of  the 
Senate,  my  approval  goes  even  further. 
That  represents  my  best  thinking.  I 
think  the  resolution  is  reasonable.  I 
think  it  is  rational.  For  that  reason 
I  hope  it  will  prevail,  and  that  all  the 
other  amendments  and  motions  which 
are  pending  will  ultimately  be  voted 
down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  ad- 
ditional minute  has  been  yielded. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned George  Norris,  who  almost  single- 
handedly  and  .\lone  saved  Muscle 
Shoals.  That  shows  the  great  value  of 
one  objection  and  what  it  can  do  to  help 
the  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  It  indicates  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  debate,  until  all  the  truth 
has  been  sucked  out  of  any  proposition 
before  it  is  resolved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  Is 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  ANDERSON 
addressed  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  plana 
to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HenningsI. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  dlstinguishe<l  friend  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  add  a  few 
words  to  the  already  extensive  enlight- 
ening debate  which  we  have  heard  on  the 
question  of  amending  rule  XXII,  the 
question  of  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  speak 
upon  this  subject  at  some  length.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  main  propositions 
which  bear  upon  the  ca.se  have  been  cov- 
ered, and  I  think  there  is  a  respectable 
segment  of  opinion  on  the  other  side. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  motion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson!  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  cosponsoi .  I  believe  that  I 
am  doing  what  I  think  is  right  in  terms 
of  expediting  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  has  for  many  years  been 
shackled  in  Its  operation  by  the  lack  of  a 
workable  method  to  bring  debate  to  a 
conclusion.  As  a  result,  we  all  know 
that  a  determined  minority  has  been 
able  to  block  completely  the  passage  of 
some  legislation;  and  in  many  instances 
the  minority  has  been  able  to  force  sub- 
stantial compromises,  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  whichever  minor- 
ity might  have  been  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  favored 
exhaustive  debate,  so  that  the  Nation, 
and,  indeed  even  this  auinist  body,  might 
be  completely  informed  as  to  the  legis- 
lative proposals  under  consideration  and 
the  significance  of  the  enactment  of  such 
proposals.  However,  after  a  reasonable 
time,  it  seems  to  me  that  reasonable  and 
thoughtful  men  should  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  .saying  anything 
which  will  startle  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  today  when  I  say  that  there  are 
very  few  speeches  which  change  the 
minds  of  Senators.  We  know  that  the 
Members  have  studied  the  issues — cer- 
tainly they  have  studied  the  important 
issues — which  are  presented  by  the  var- 
ious legislative  proposals  which  come 
before  us; -and  we  know  that  most  Mem- 
bers have  made  up  the;r  minds  before 
they  come  to  the  floor  to  vote. 

I  recognize  also  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  questions  which  need 
expansion  and  which  retjuire  enlighten- 
ment. The  distIngulsh(Kl  occupant  of 
the  chair,  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KucHEL]  will  recall  that  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  Congress  some  of 
us  made  a  determined  effort  to  preserve 
I  he  integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  We  were  successful,  by  a 
very  narrow  margin,  in  defeating  all  the 
proposals  which  came  before  this  body 
vo  diminish,  constrict,  and  otherwise  Im- 


pede—and, Indeed,  possibly  degrade — the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  country  and  before  the  world. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  in  that  instance 
the  debate  was  most  helpful. 

The  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Na0  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  has 
taken  me  lead  in  this  fight  upon  three 
occasions.  Irresp>ective  of  what  legisla- 
tion may  ultimately  evolve,  I  think  he  de- 
serves the  warm  commendation  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people  for  his  efforts. 
Other  Senators  who  have  joined  with  him 
in  exhaustive  preparation  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  also  entitled  to  commendation 
for  their  efforts,  their  persistence,  and 
their  indefatigable  labors. 

This  is  not  a  simple  and  easy  subject 
to  discuss.  We  lawyers  know  that  there 
are  many  technicalities,  both  procedural 
and  substantive,  which  arise  to  confront 
us  when  we  discuss  any  question  of  the 
importance  of  this  one. 

I  believe  that  we  should  amend  rule 
XXII.  The  proposal  which  I  urge  upon 
my  colleagues — with  great  respect  to 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  my  point  of 
view — is  that  debate  may  be  terminated 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting.  2  days  after  a  motion 
signed  by  16  Senators  is  presented  to  the 
Senate,  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn,  15  days 
after  such  motion,  signed  by  16  Senators, 
is  presented  to  the  Senate.  The  moving 
Senators,  of  course,  must  adopt  one  or 
the  other  procedure.  They  have  two 
alternatives.  In  both  Instances,  how- 
ever, if  the  motion  is  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  each  Senator  is  entitled  to  speak 
for  1  hour  before  a  vote  Is  taken  on  the 
pending  question. 

As  we  lawyers  all  laiow,  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  discuss  almost  anything 
adequately  in  an  hour's  time.  The 
courts  of  the  country  limit  the  time 
allotted  to  counsel  for  argument  before 
juries.  I  have  tried  cases  involving  sub- 
stantial matters,  and  In  which  I  have 
been  limited  to  an  argument  of  an  hour, 
an  hour  and  a  half,  or  2  hours.  In 
this  time,  I  have  reviewed  all  the  evi- 
dence, discussed  the  law,  and  presented 
the  case  to  the  jury. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  often 
hears  unnecessary,  repetitious,  redun- 
dant, and  tautological  disctission  of  some 
of  the  issues  before  it.  I  believe  that 
one  weakness  in  the  present  system  is 
that  discussions  upon  legislation  are  not 
sufficiently  germane,  at  times,  to  the 
pending  question.  They  serve  to  delay 
and  often  frustrate  the  membership  of 
this  body,  which  is  awaiting  a  vote  and 
an  opportunity  to  reach  a  conclusion 
upon  subjects  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  country  and  the  world. 

Senate  Resolution  17  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a 
cosponsor,  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. At  that  time  I  appointed  a 
special  committee,  comix>sed  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadgk]  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  to  study  the  question  of  amend- 
ing rule  XXU.  Those  Senators  labored 
diligently  and  held  exhaustive  hearings. 
The  hearings  were  full  and  complete. 


Their  findings  were  presented  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
took  a  view  adverse  to  the  resolution 
which  I  am  now  advocating.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  tock 
a  view  in  harmony  with  it. 

We  often  talk  about  regular  procedure. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate  to 
know  that  on  April  30,  1958,  by  a  vote 
of  5  to  4  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  reported  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17  without  amendment.  I  sup- 
ported this  proposal  at  that  time.  I 
have  supported  the  proposal  upon  two 
other  occasions.  I  see  no  reason  to 
change  my  views  regarding  it.  I  still 
believe  that  this  is  the  most  construc- 
tive, and.  indeed,  the  most  workable, 
cloture  rule  which  could  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL  in  the  chair).  The  10  minutes 
allocated  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
have  expired. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  shall  rish  to  a 
conclusion.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
had  before  it  at  the  time  it  reported 
Senate  Resolution  17,  Senate  Resolution 
30  which  required  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  as  the 
only  method  to  bring  debate  to  an  end. 
The  committee  rejected  this  proposal 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  is  to  retain  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  country, 
it  must  have  the  capacity  to  dispose  of 
legislation  important  to  the  Nation  and 
the  world  with  reasonable  diligence  and 
si>eed. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, several  outstanding  editorials  and 
articles  on  this  subject.  They  are  an 
editorial  entitled  "New  Battle  On  Fili- 
buster," published  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  of  December  5,  1958;  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Test  for  the  Senate," 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  January  4,  1959;  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Power  of  Decision,"  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  1958;  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Majority  Has  Rights  Too,"  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  7,  1959; 
an  article  entitled  "  'King  Filibuster' 
Heads  the  Agenda,"  which  was  written 
by  a  distinguished  Washington  reporter. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Albright,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  for  No- 
vember 30,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Dec.  5, 
1958] 

New  Battle  on  Filibuster 
That  frustrating  anachronism  of  Capitol 
HIU  tradition,  the  Senate  filibuster,  wUl  be 
the  target  of  a  concentrated  fight  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  opening  of  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary. Battle  lines  are  forming  and  the  Issue 
promises  a  furious  engagement. 
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Almost  every  new  Congreas  In  recent  years 
talks  about  r^'^^gf^g  the  flllbuster  rule. 
Almoet  every  Congrees  falls.  But  the  pros- 
pect for  success  In  19S9  seems  brighter  as 
leaders  Join  in  what  promises  to  be  a  biparti- 
san offensive. 

The  Senate  filibuster — It  rarely  occurs  in 
the  House  which  has  better  debate  rules — is 
a  most  obstructionist  device  of  democratic 
legislation.  It  enables  a  bitter-end  minority 
Uterally  to  talk  bills  to  death. 

This  maneuver,  masquerading  under  the 
high-sounding  principle  of  unlimited  debate. 
Is  in  reality  a  gimmick  to  balk  majority  rule 
in  Congress  and  smother  legislation  by  end- 
less wlndbagging. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  always  successful.  It 
too  often  defeats  needed  law. 

Every  intelligent  student  of  democratic 
government  wants  to  protect  the  rights  of 
minorities.  There  also  Is  the  profound  duty 
to  protect  rights  of  the  m«J.-irlty.  The  fl'l- 
buster  is  an  insupportable  instrument  for 
control  by  the  minority. 

Under  the  Senate  rule  XXTI.  cloture  or  a 
limit  on  debate  can  only  be  Invoked  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  constitutional  membership  of 
the  Senate.  Now,  with  Alaska's  Senators, 
that  would  mean  a  cloture  vote  of  86,  prac- 
tically impossible  to  obtain. 

Another  rule  says  there  can  be  no  limita- 
tion of  debate  whatever  on  changing  a  ses- 
sion's rules.  Senators  for  decades  have  held 
theirs  is  a  continuing  session,  with  no  hiatus 
created  by  new  Congresses.  This  conceit 
holds  little  sense,  but  it  makes  it  virtually 
Impossible  to  change  the  two-thirds  rule. 

Vice  President  Nixon  has  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing 
body  and  so  can  change  Its  rules  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  Congress,  by  majority  bal- 
lot, which  cannot  be  balked  by  filibuster. 

Stanich  champions  of  an  end  for  the  flli- 
bUEter  hobble  will  demand  such  a  ruling  and 
are  set  for  a  hard-hitting  fight  to  establish 
cloture  rule  that  could  limit  debate  upon 
majority  vote.  The  core  of  this  antl-flll- 
buster  group  is  composed  of  Senator  Douglas, 
Democrat  of  Illinois;  Senator  Cltftoro  P. 
Cask,  Republican  of  New  Jersey,  and  Senator 
Jacob  J.  Javtts  of  New  York. 

They  are  banking  in  their  campaign  on  the 
fact  that  the  recent  elections  brought  more 
liberal  Democrats  into  the  Senate.  Novem- 
ber's influence  can  also  change  former  antag- 
onism of  old  Members. 

One  segment  that  certainly  won't  be 
Changed,  of  course,  is  the  delegation  from  the 
solid  Elouth,  who  know  a  primary  reason  for 
pulling  teeth  from  the  filibuster  Is  to  pass 
more  civil  rights  legislation. 

Evidence  already  shows  a  change  is  being 
wrought  in  Senate  sentiment.  Conservative 
Senator  Dirkskn,  Republican  of  Illinois,  who 
voted  against  oi>ening  Senate  rules  to  revl.'ion 
In  1957,  now  asserts  he  has  changed  his  mind. 

Democratic  Senate  Leader  Lyndon  John- 
son was  strongly  against  curbing  the  fill- 
buster  several  years  ago.  Now  he  proposes  a 
compromise  to  limit  debate  by  two-thirds  of 
those  voting,  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  membership.  This  plan  Is  acceptable 
to  some  Eoutherners,  not  to  Messers.  Douglas, 
Cask,  Javits.  et  al. 

The  filibuster  is  a  bad  Implement,  used 
by  so-called  liberals  as  well  as  southerners, 
to  block  legislation  by  wlndjammlng,  by  stul- 
tifying talkathons  that  emasculate  decisions 
of  Congress. 

No   change    proposed    would    obviate    ade- 
quate  debate.     None   should.     But   the   fili- 
buster Is  not  debate.     It  is  an  unconscionable 
violation  of  democratic  processes. 
It  should  be  now  and  forever  abandoned. 


question  of  the  filibuster.  At  present,  the 
votes  of  64  Senators — an  "absolute  two- 
thirds" — are  rec|Uired  to  bring  debate  on 
any  measure  to  an  end — which  means  that 
a  determined  minority  can  usually  block  a 
vote  on  a  meas  are  by  talking  it  to  death. 
Should  the  rules  be  changed  to  permit  fewer 
than   64  Senatois   to  close   debate? 

We  believe  th<!  answer  is  yes,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  new  rule  should  be  the  one  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois  and 
other  liberals  in  both  parties. 

Senator  Dougi  as  would  permit  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  to  close  debate  after 
2  days;  but  If  debate  continued  for  jmre 
than  15  da3rs,  it  could  then  be  terminated 
by  a  majority  oi'  Senators  on  the  floor.  In 
actual  practice,  l.he  Douglas  plan  would  per- 
mit a  debate  to  run  as  long  as  8  or  9 
weeks — certainly  long  enough  to  air  the 
most  controversial  issue — before  a  majority 
could  bring  the  Issue  to  decision. 

Senator  Lyndcn  Johncon  Is  supporting  a 
milder  rules  change  in  an  effort  to  head  off 
the  Douglas  plan.  Tlie  Democratic  major- 
ity leader  would  provide  simply  that  debate 
could  be  closed  at  any  time  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  ])re£ent  and  voting.  Various 
kinds  of  arithmetic  can  be  used  to  argue 
that  this  rule  wjuld  be  an  improvement. 
The  best  answer  is  that  precisely  the  same 
rule  was  In  eff?ot  In  the  Senate  from  1917 
to  19 i9 — and  filibusters  were  no  easier  to 
break  during  thtt  period  than  they  are  now. 

That  Is  why  the  Johnson  plan  is  not 
enough  and  tb:  Douglas  plan  should  be 
adopted.  Basically,  the  queitlon  is  whether 
the  Senate  should  have  the  p>ower  to  come 
to  a  decision,  or  whether  a  minority  should 
retain  the  power  to  block  any  decision  by 
abusing  the  privilege  of  debate. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Walter  Lippmann 
and  others  who  argue  that  this  minority 
power  to  block  a  decision  is  a  necessary  part 
of  our  constitutional  balance.  Plenty  of 
checks  and  balances  exist — in  the  two-house 
system,  the  worKlrgs  of  seniority,  the  Presi- 
dential veto,  and  the  power  of  Judicial  re- 
view— but  the  anarchic  principle  of  the  fili- 
buster is  not  and  was  never  meant  to  be 
one  of  them.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  filibuster 
is  needed  for  tlie  protection  of  individual 
rights.  The  Douglas  proposal  would  permit 
quite  as  much  protection  as  individual  rights 
ever  get  In  the  Senate — and  in  addition  It 
would  permit  th*  Senate  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion on  vital  issues  of  controversy,  including 
civil  rights. 

Every  Senator  will  be  measured  by  the 
way  he  votes  on  the  filibuster  this  week. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Jan.  4, 
1959] 

Test    ron    thx    Semats 

Probably  the  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  Important,  Issues  to  face  the  new  Sen- 
ate when  it  convenes  this  week  will  be  the 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch.  Dec.  12. 
1958] 

The  Pdwek  or  Decision 
As  lines  form  'or  the  Senate  fight  on  the 
filibuster,  that  tiictlc  of  obstruction  Is  once 
more  being  defended  as  a  vital  Instrument 
of  freedom.  The  power  to  paralyze  legisla- 
tion by  unlimite<l  talk  is  described  as  an  es- 
sential protection  of  minorities  against  the 
tyrannous  majority,  a  necessary  element  in 
the  checks  and  balances  of  our  governmental 
system. 

How  much  validity  is  there  in  these 
claims?  Not  much.  Minorities  are  entitled 
to  reasonable  protection  agalns^the  hasty, 
illegal  or  oppressive  acts  of  a  runway  major- 
ity, but  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  paralyzing  the  legUlatlve  process  itself. 
The  safeguards  which  they  can  legitimately 
claim  are  embedded  in  the  structure  of  our 
system:  in  the  two  branches  of  Congress,  each 
having  a  different  basis  of  representation;  in 
the  committee  system  of  both  branches;  In 
the  Executive  veto;  In  the  power  of  Judicial 
review. 

To  say  that  all  of  these  very  real  protec- 
tions for  minority  rights  come  to  naught  un- 
less a  handful  of  Senators  shall  have  the 
right   to  abuse  the  very  nature  of  parlia- 


mentary debate  Is  to  abandon  all  sense  of 
proportion. 

The  purpose  of  debate  Is  to  enlighten,  to 
Inform,  to  bring  out  the  merits  and  evils  of 
proposed  legislation.  None  of  these  ends  Is 
served  by  permitting  a  Senator  to  read  the 
telephone  book  and  a  shelf  full  of  encyclope- 
dias until  his  colleagaies  out  of  sheer  ex- 
haustion give  up  their  right  to  come  to  a 
decision. 

The  filibuster  is  not  debate.  It  Is  an  act 
of  coercion.  It  is  as  undemocratic  as  a  shil- 
lelagh, and  the  use  of  it  is  as  disruptive  ot 
parliamentary  process  as  would  be  the  defeat 
of  a  bill  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

Those  who  paint  the  filibuster  as  a  sacred 
element  of  our  constitutional  system  neglect 
to  mention  some  of  the  facts  brought  out 
often  by  Senator  Douglas.  The  British  Par- 
liament, which  supplied  so  many  of  the 
precedents  fur  our  Congress,  has  always  bad 
machinery  lor  closing;  debate  by  a  slmpls 
majority.  The  Continental  Congress  had 
such  machinery.  The  House  has  always  had 
it.  And  tlic  Senate  Itself  not  only  could  but 
did  close  debate  by  majority  vote  In  the  first 
20  years  of  Its  existence.  The  filibuster  was 
Invented,  not  to  protect  mlnoritlee.  but  to 
give  a  handful  of  Senators  dlsproportlonats 
power  to  control  legislation. 

We  think  the  defenders  of  the  filibuster 
have  damaged  their  case  by  offering  to  accept 
a  rule  under  which  debate  can  be  ended  by 
two-thirds  of  those  attending.  Instead  of  two* 
thirds  of  the  Senate  membership  as  at  pres- 
ent. If  It  is  true,  as  they  say,  that  to  alter 
the  filibuster  means  altering  the  Institutional 
character  of  the  Senate,  then  they  ought  to 
offsr  no  compromise  at  all.  By  temporising 
With  the  growing  Senate  demand  for  a  change 
in  tlie  rules,  they  tacitly  confess  that  they  ara 
defending  not  principle  but  power. 

Njbody  is  contending  for  any  serious  stric- 
tures upon  real  debate.  The  Douglas  pro- 
posal would  allow  more  than  ample  time  for 
full  discussion  of  an  issue  before  the  major- 
ity could  move  to  close  debate,  and  even  tben 
each  speaker  would  have  an  hour  for  mors 
talk  t}efcre  closure  went  into  effect.  What 
this  rule  would  do  is  to  insure  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  fulfill  the  ultimate  function  of 
every  legislative  body — to  decide. 

Is  that  uncharacteristic  of  the  Senate,  dan- 
gerous to  minorities,  or  hostile  to  constitu- 
tional balance?     If  so,  then  so  Is  democracy. 

[From   the   New   York   Times.  Jan.   7.   1&&0) 
The  Majosity  Has  Rights  Too 

When  the  Senate  organizes  for  business 
today  It  win  have  before  it  a  proposal  by 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  sup- 
ported by  other  liberal  Senators,  to  permit 
the  majority,  after  a  decent  Interval  for  re- 
flection and  debate,  to  get  on  with  the 
country's  business.  This  proposal  Is  per- 
haps the  most  Important  single  subject  that 
will  come  before  either  House  of  the  86th 
Congress.  Senator  £X>uglas  and  his  associ- 
ates propose  that  rule  XXII  be  amended  so 
that  a  simple  majority  of  the  whole  Senate 
may  Impose  cloture  after  15  days.  After  this 
Interval  debate  could  continue  until  each 
Senator  had  had  an  ample  chance  to  speak, 
but  a  filibuster  could  not  continue.  The 
whole  process  of  bringing  a  measure  to  vote 
over  the  opposition  of  an  entrenched  mi- 
nority might  take  a  month  or  more,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  a  vote  could  be  had 
and   the  majority  would   prevail. 

We  admit  the  existence  of  honest  argu- 
ments against  this  reform.  There  are  those 
who  fear  that  unwise  legislation  may  be 
steamrollered  through  Congress.  But  the 
choice  seems  to  us  to  be  t>etween  a  reason- 
able delay  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, on  the  one  hand.  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  actual  rule  of  a  minority.  It  is 
easy  to  find  arguments  against  what  has  been 
called  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  but  the 
tyranny  of  ths  minority  Is  and  always  has 


been  infinitely  worse.  For  instance,  there 
is  no  reason  under  heavim  why  a  minority 
in  the  South  or  anywhere  else  should  pre- 
\;.'tlt  this  Nation  from  enacting  a  modem  bill 
<.r  rivU  rights. 

There  will  be  an  effort  in  the  Hotise  of 
r.ppresentatlves  to  reduco  the  power  of  the 
H  lies  Committee,  which  now  is  us\ially  able 
to  put  bills  in  the  deep  fn.'ese  and  keep  them 
there.  This  machinery,  which  the  leader- 
ship of  the  lower  House  controls,  has  the 
same  result  that  rule  XXII  effectuates  in 
the  S2nate — namely,  to  prevent  bills  which 
a  minority  dislikes  from  being  brought  to 
the  floor  at  all.  But  tbs  situation  in  the 
House,  with  Base  RATstTiN  in  the  Speaker's 
chair,  is  not  as  bad  as  the  situation  in  the 
Senate  with  sn  unamended  rule  XXn. 

The  election  wave  of  last  November  was 
not  merely  a  Democratic  wave.  It  was  also  an 
expression  of  a  reviving  liberalism.  We  shall 
be  deeply  disappointed  if  this  liberalism  does 
not  reveal  it«^ir  in  a  democratic  revision  of 
ruleXXU. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Foct,  Nov.  30.  1958] 

•'Kino  Filibubtkb"  Hxum  the  Agenda 

(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 

Is  King  Plllbuster  dead  or  dying?  Not  yet, 
perhaps,  but  the  incomii.g  86th  Congress  Is 
making  elaborate  plans  for  his  demise. 

Already  Capitol  Hill  liberals  sre  preparing 
the  funeral  oration.  Some  Senate  "moder- 
ates" are  chiseling  happiy  away  at  his  epi- 
taph. 

It  may  take  another  fll. buster  by  his  most 
devout  Senate  subjects,  to  bury  King  Pill- 
buster.  But  never  in  mcdern  times  has  his 
rule  been  so  seriously  thn^atened. 

Modification  of  the  Senate's  highly  vulner- 
able filibuster  rules  appears  indicated  as  one 
of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  heavily  Demo- 
cratic 86th  Congress. 

If  that  seems  a  sweeping  statement,  the 
Implications  are  even  more  portentous. 

It  could  mean  that  starting  with  this  Con- 
gress it  will  be  Increaslnf  ly  more  difficult  In 
the  senate  to  talk  legislation  to  death.  De- 
pending on  how  much  thr  rule  is  modified.  It 
could  mean  also  that  from  here  on  out  It  will 
be  easier  to  pass  civil-rig}its  measures. 

In  a  word,  the  once  formidable  southern 
caucus  is  slipping  in  its  ability  to  bar  the  door 
to  any  given  legislation,  including  a  change  in 
Senate  rules. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  a  month  before 
the  new  Congress  aasemblee.  substantial 
doubt  remains  on  only  cne  point — ^how  far 
the  rules  modification  wLl  go. 

At  present,  the  Senate's  famed  rule  XXII 
requires  a  vote  of  two-tlilrds  of  the  entire 
Senate  (or  66  Members  of  the  new  98 -Member 
body)  to  halt  debate.  Kmall  wonder  that 
the  rule  never  has  been  successfully  invoked 
since  it  was  last  modifleci  In  1949.  In  fact, 
only  4  times  in  the  rule's  entire  history,  dat- 
ing from  1917,  has  it  beet>  used  successfully. 

How  will  the  Senate  alt<-r  this  rule  to  make 
it  easier  to  get  legislative  action? 

At  the  very  minimum,  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  on  any  cloture 
(debate  shutoff)  motion  are  likely  to  be 
given  authority  to  crack  down  on  a  filibuster. 
Supporting  this  limited  change  are  the  Sen- 
ate's so-called  moderates,  led  by  Senate  ma- 
jority leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Democrat 
of  Texas. 

At  the  maximum,  a  mnjorlty  of  the  total 
Senate  (or  SO  Members  of  the  new  »8-Mem- 
ber  Senate) ,  would  be  pfTxnltted  to  impose 
cloture  after  IS  days  of  debate.  This  alter- 
native would  permit  cloture  by  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  after  only  2  days 
of  debate.  Kach  Senator,  however,  would 
be  entitled  to  speak  for  1  hour  after  cloture 
was  voted. 

Supporting  this  sharper  restriction  on  the 
Senate's  now  almost  unlimited  right  to  talk 
Is  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  liberals.  This 
group  la  headed  by  nilnols'  Pattl  DoirGi.AS 


and  Minnesota's  Hubkkt  Hxticphkxt  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  and  New  Jersey's 
Cldtord  p.  Cask  and  New  York's  Jacob  K. 
(Jack)  Javits  in  the  OOP  corner. 

The  Senate  possibly  will  wind  tip  voting 
for  a  rules  change  somewhere  between  these 
two  major  reform  prop>osals.  The  extent  of 
the  modification  will  probably  be  determined 
by  those  15  new  Democrats  and  8  new  Re- 
publicans swept  into  the  Senate  in  the  No- 
vember 4  election  upheaval  and  last  week's 
Alaskan  election.  These  are  the  men  who 
will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  new 
Senate,  which  explains  why  their  votes  are 
being  assiduously  courted. 

In  wooing  the  new  Members,  the  liberal 
bloc  argues  that  anything  less  tlian  authority 
to  stop  talkathons  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
total  Senate,  after  15  days  debate,  would  be 
virtually  accepting  the  principle  of  the  fili- 
buster. 

Seeking  a  milder  modification,  the  mod- 
erates reply  that  the  right  of  unlimited  de- 
bate was  once  a  part  of  refuge  for  the  liberals 
themselves  and  could  be  so  again  if  a  con- 
servative coalition  returned  to  power  in  some 
future  Congress. 

The  Senate  struggle  between  these  two 
groups — and,  inevitably,  a  third  bloc,  the 
southern  Senators  opposed  to  any  rules 
change — will  get  under  way  on  January  7,  the 
day  the  new  Senate  meets,  on  a  dramatic 
collateral  issue. 

On  that  day  the  liberals  will  move,  before 
the  Senate  can  take  up  anything  else,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  adoption  of  Senate 
rules  for  the  session  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

This  is  the  key  motion  on  which  the  out- 
come of  the  rules  fight  may  hinge.  The 
theory  of  the  motion  is  that  the  Senate  is 
not  a  continuing  body,  despite  its  long  tra- 
dition of  continuing  rules,  but  like  the  House, 
under  the  Constitution,  must  proceed  to  the 
adoption  of  its  rules  by  majority  vote  every 
a  years. 

Twice  before  at  the  outset  of  a  new  Con- 
gress (Jan.  7,  1953,  and  Jan.  4,  1957),  su»>- 
stantlally  the  same  bipartisan  liberal  bloc  has 
presented  the  same  motion  only  to  have  it 
shelved  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

But  on  the  last  try.  two  significant  things 
happened.  The  thin  line  of  21  Senators  sup- 
porting their  original  1953  motion  rose  in  1957 
to  within  striking  distance  of  a  majority 
(38  votes  and  3  absentees  who  favored  the 
move).  The  liberals  now  claim  that  gains 
in  the  November  election  will  carry  them 
well  over  the  majority  mark. 

Of  equal  if  not  greater  importance  was 
the  emergence  of  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  the  Senate's  chief  presiding  officer,  as 
an  ally  of  the  bipartisan  liberal  bloc  in  the 
January  1957  showdown. 

In  an  advisory  opinion  which  had  no  im- 
mediate binding  effect  but  held  sweeping  im- 
plications for  the  future,  Nixon  ruled  that 
the  liberal  bloc  leaders  were  proceeding  in 
order  when  they  moved  at  the  outset  of  the 
session  to  adopt  a  new  set  of  Senate  rules. 

More  than  that,  Nixon  ruled — and  this 
vras  the  really  serious  blow  to  the  South's 
long  reliance  on  rule  22 — that  section  2  of 
the  rule,  permitting  endless  debate  on  any 
motions  to  change  the  rules,  was  itself  un- 
constltutlonaL 

In  so  ruling,  Nizow  tolled  the  bell  for  rule 
22  In  its  present  form,  and  it  was  so  recog- 
nized at  the  time.  What  he  did  in  effect  was 
to  serve  notice  that  if  a  point  of  order  was 
ever  raised  on  this  question,  he  would  uphold 
the  point. 

His  ruling,  of  course,  could  be  appealed 
to  the  Senate,  but  here  Is  the  Interesting  pay- 
off. A  simple  majority  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  could  uphold  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's stand. 

So,  on*  way  or  another,  history  Is  vwy 
likely  to  be  made  when  the  new  Senate,  con- 
siderably freshened  by  18  new  faces,  con- 
venes on  January  7. 


If  recent  practice  is  followed,  the  Senate 
probably  will  proceed  to  swear  in  new  Sen- 
ators before  taking  up  the  question  of  rules. 
The  man  who  will  make  the  test  motion 
to  "proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
rules"  will  probably  be  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Andekson,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  the 
Senator  who  made  it  in  1953  and  1957.  If 
the  motion  is  successful,  the  parliamentar- 
ians may  be  in  for  a  field  day,  and  so  may 
the  Senate. 

Some  of  the  tantalizing  points  raised  by 
this  situation  are  these: 

What  rules  would  the  Senate  uec  in  pro- 
ceeding to  adopt  new  ones?  Vice  President 
Nixon  has  indicated  that  the  Senate  would 
continue  to  operate  under  the  old  rules,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  so-called  uncon- 
stitutional ban  in  rule  XXII.  In  other  words, 
he  would  hold  that  the  Senate  could  write 
its  new  rules  by  majority  vote. 

Theoretically  at  this  stage,  extreme  south- 
erners could  open  a  filibuster  which  con- 
ceivably could  continue  for  days. 

The  opportunity  would  present  Itself  even 
if  a  majority  of  northern  liberals  were  clearly 
In  control  of  the  Senate.  Presumably  the 
southerners  could  prop>ose  an  endless  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  the  rules  and  assert 
the  right  to  speak  at  length  on  each  one. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  this  will  not 
happen,  but  the  men  who  run  the  Senate 
can  be  counted  on  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  reach  some  advance  agreement  to  prevent 
the  proceedings  from  degenerating  to  this 
point. 

In  the  first  plade,  thoughtful  southerners 
are  not  anxious  to  stage  an  extended  fili- 
buster— knowing  their  chances  for  winning 
one  at  the  start  of  a  new  session  are 
practically  nil. 

The  most  realistic  among  them  Is  probably 
none  other  than  the  chairman  of  the  south- 
ern caucus  himself.  Senator  Richako  B. 
Russell  (Democrat  of  Georgia).  In  a  recent 
interview,  Russell  virtually  conceded  that 
rule  XXII  will  be  modified  to  some  degree,  sa- 
though  he  said  he  would  oppose  any  change. 
Will  the  southerners  fall  back  on  the  fili- 
buster as  a  weapon,  in  a  dramatic  sort  of 
Custer's  last  stand? 

Here  again  the  answer  may  hinge  on  the 
degree  of  modification  attempted. 

Should  the  liberals  decide  to  go  for  broke 
for  majority  vote  cloture,  king  filibuster  al- 
most certainly  will  reign  again  In  the  Sea- 
ate,  alt>eit  his  days  are  numliered. 

A  more  likely  prospect  is  that  the  Senate's 
"liberals"  and  "moderates"  will  eventually 
get  together,  possibly  in  advance  of  the  new 
session,  on  some  effective  debate  limitation 
plan  which  can  be  Imposed  without  a  return 
to  Iiedlam. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  modify  my  resolution  to  the  terms  of 
t^ie  resolution  submitted  yesterday  after- 
noon by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  printed  text  of  that  resolution. 
I  do  so  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
confusion  about  any  legislative  hiatus 
which  has  been  suggested. 

The  House  deals  with  this  question  of 
rules  right  along.  Extensive  claims  are 
being  made  to  the  effect  that  there  will 
be  a  legislative  no  man's  land.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  confusion,  I  adopt 
the  language  proposed  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Senators,  confining  the  final  decision  to 
rule  XXn  only,  and  moylng  to  adopt  the 
other  rules  In  a  body.  I  therefore  modify 
my  resolution  in  accordance  with  that 
statement. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.   The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  proposal. 
y       Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President.  I  have 
\  just  read  the  new  proposal,  which  Is  ap- 
"  parently  the  one  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted   by    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  in  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 

other  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
<  Serator  yield  himself  additional  time? 
Mr.   ANDERSON.     I   yield   myself    1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
sphtting  hairs,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
had  the  right  to  offer  the  substitute,  al- 
though I  do  not  raise  any  question  about 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  raise  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  I  do  not.  I  merely 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had 
the  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  is  laboring  under  a 
misapprehension  in  that  regard.  I  of- 
fered the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  adopt- 
tion  of  rules  on  behalf  of  myself.  The 
original  one  was  submitted  by  34 
Senators. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  amendment  be- 
fore us  now  is  a  substitute.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    It  is  the  third  edition? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     No;   it  is  not  the 
third  edition . 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  originally  had  one  of  his 
own,  as  I  understand.  Perhaps  I  should 
say  that  originally  some  34  Senators  sub- 
mitted a  resolution.  Then  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  submitted  one  on  be- 
half of  himself.  Now  we  have  the  pres- 
ent amendment  which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  was  altered  only 
because  of  the  change  in  the  situation. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  had  a  motion 
pending. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  had  a  resolution  pending.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     The  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, is  a  proposal  to  rewrite  rule  XXII. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  proposal  is  sub- 
ject to  amendment  or  substitution  or 
change  in  any  way  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  see  fit  to  act.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  However,  the 
essential  point  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  overlooks  is  that  this  is  now 
being  done  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Senate;  the  other 
is  being  done  by  way  of  sufferance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  himself  additional  time? 

Ml-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  merely  wish  to  ob- 
serve that  this  matter  has  apparently 
almost  reached  the  point  of  being  ridicu- 
lous. If  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
adopted,  from  a  parliamentary  stand- 


point we  would  be  where  we  would  be  if 
it  had  not  been  offered  at  all.  Section 
3  of  the  amendment  states: 

Consideration  of  the  form  of  rule  XXIt 
for  the  Senate  of  the  86th  Ckjngress  shall  be 
the  next  order  of  business  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  already  the  order  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  It  eventually  would 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  order  of 
business  which  has  already  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  which 
is  to  change  rule  XXII.  I  am  opposed 
to  any  change  in  rule  XXII.  However, 
the  Johnson  proposal  Is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  parliamentary  fact  that 
under  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  a  majority  of  the  Senate  can  work 
its  will  with  respect  to  rule  XXII.  It 
can  provide  for  a  majority  vote  or  a 
four -fifths  or  three-fifths  vote,  or  take 
any  other  step  it  sees  fit  to  take  with 
respect  to  rule  XXII.  We  have  reached 
the  stage  of  hairsplitting  when  it  is 
said  that  the  new  proposal  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution.  How  did 
our  present  rules  come  into  being?  They 
came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  empowers  the 
Senate  to  write  its  own  rules.  I  do  not 
know  what  all  this  shadowboxing  means. 
Certainly  under  the  original  resolution 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  we 
can  rewrite  rule  XXH.  Unless  it  is  a 
striving  for  pride  of  authorship,  I  do  not 
know  what  this  discussion  is  all  about. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  discussioij  is  one  which  offers 
great  scope  for  the  talents  of  lawyers  and 
parliamentarians.  As  the  Senate  knows, 
we  have  in  our  midst  many  brilliant  law- 
yers. We  have  among  us  many  out- 
standing parliamentarians. 

We  have  already  heard  from  several 
of  these  able  Members.  Before  we  are 
done  with  this  debate,  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  have  heard  from  them  all.  They 
will  marshal  the  relevant  precedents. 
Through  them,  great  voices  of  the  past 
which  once  thundered  on  the  same  is- 
sues may  be  expected  to  speak  to  us 
again.  Some  shall  be  made  to  speak  on 
one  side  of  the  issues.  Others  on  the 
other  side.  And  still  others  on  both  sides. 
We  shall  hear  not  only  from  the  able 
Senators  from  the  North  and  the  able 
Senators  from  the  South  who  are  with 
us  today;  we  shall  hear  also  from  the 
able  Senators  of  another  era,  from  North. 
South,  East  and  West. 

That  is  the  way  with  legal  debate.  It 
takes  us  back,  far  back  into  the  past. 
The  Senate  Is  indeed  fortunate  in  having 
so  many  brilliant  lawyers,  so  many  out- 
standing parliamentarians  to  serve  as 
guides  for  those  of  us  who  are  not  law- 
yers. The  experience  of  being  led  into 
the  great  treasure  house  of  legal  and 
parliamentary  wisdom  is  indeed  ex- 
hilarating and  exalting.  But,  I  regret 
to  say,  it  is  also  exhausting.  If  it  is  ex- 
hausting to  us  who  have  some  experi- 
ence with  parliamentary  maneuver,  I 
can  imagine  how  it  must  strike  those 
who  have  not,  those  who  merely  vote  as 
citizens  in  the  expectation  that  we  shall 
act  in  a  rational  fashion  in  their  behalf. 


A  debate  on  this  plane,  I  fear,  reaches 
a  t>oint  of  diminishing  return  and.  even- 
tually, a  point  of  no  return.  Legal  hair- 
splitting,  at  some  point,  begins  to  harm 
the  head.  What  sets  out  to  clarify  begins 
to  confuse.  We  find  ourselves  Informed 
of  all  the  legal,  historic  and  parliamen- 
tary reasons  for  doing  or  not  doing/eome 
particular  thing.  The  only  trouble  is 
that,  by  that  time,  we  have  forgotten 
what  It  was  that  we  had  set  out  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  not  a  brilliant  lawyer;  indeed,  he 
is  not  a  lawyer  of  any  kind.  Nor  Is  he 
an  outstanding  parliamentarian,  his  ex- 
perience in  those  matters  being  largely 
limited  to  many  years  of  trying  to  con- 
vert bills  in  which  his  State  is  concerned 
into  law. 

But,  if  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
neither  lawyer  nor  parliamentarian,  at 
least  he  has  some  experience  with  forest- 
ry. His  State  has  some  of  the  great 
forests  of  the  Nation.  Some  of  them  are 
very  large  and  very  dense.  To  try  to 
penetrate  them  is  something  akin  to 
trying  to  penetrate  the  forest  of  words 
with  which  we  are  fast  surrounding  this 
issue.  Before  the  growth  becomes  any 
more  dense,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
believes  that  it  is  time  to  climb  a  tall  tree, 
so  to  speak,  and  try  to  see  where  it  is  we 
are  heading  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  unless  my  perception 
deceives  me,  what  is  basically  at  issue  in 
this  discussion  is  not  the  continuity  of 
the  Senate.  The  issue  is  not  civil  rights. 
It  is  not  even  the  majority  will  and  how 
It  is  to  be  expressed  in  voting.  The  basic 
issue  is  far  more  profound  and  at  the 
same  time  far  more  simple  than  is  indi- 
cated h^  the  debate  which  has  so  far 
taken  place.  What  we  are  really  con- 
cerned with  is  the  place  of  the  Senate  in 
the  pattern  of  political  institutions  which 
holds  together  this  vast,  complex,  living 
and  changing  Nation.  We  shall  not  get 
on  the  main  path  of  that  issue,  however. 
if  we  run  down  the  sidepaths,  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  thickets  of  continu- 
ing body,  ctvn  rights  and  majority  rule. 

Consider  for  a  moment.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  of  this  debate  has  already  cen- 
tered on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Senate  is  or  is  not  a  continuing  body.  We 
have  had  or  we  shall  have  before  we  are 
finished  references  to  McOrain  against 
Dougherty,  to  "Jefferson's  Manual,"  and 
to  eminent  writers  and  statesmen  to 
prove  that  it  is.  And  we  have  or  we  shall 
have  reference  to  other  court  decisions, 
to  the  practices  of  long  since  forgotten 
Senators,  and  to  other  eminent  writers 
and  statesmen  to  prove  that  it  is  not. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  here, 
regardless  of  whether  eminent  gentlemen 
of  the  past  or  present  say  it  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be.  We  are  here.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. This  session  of  the  Senate,  as  have 
the  Senates  in  85  Congresses  before  us. 
shall  eventually  get  to  its  business.  I 
should  like  to  reassure  our  new  colleagues 
on  that  point.  The  Senate  is  here,  and 
it  is  here  to  stay. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  Senate 
as  an  institution  when  we  talk  about  con- 
tinuity; we  are  talking  about  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  actions  and  authority  from 
one  session  of  Congress  to  the  next. 
Specifically,   we   are   talking   about  the 


conUnulty  of  Its  rules.  Let  us  be  clear 
on  that  point.  Let  us  not  confuse  con- 
tinuity of  the  institution  with  continuity 
of  its  rules. 

The  facts  in  this  vasXttr  are  clear,  Mr. 
President.  Some  action  and  authority 
of  the  Senate  continues  from  Congress  to 
Congress  and  some  does  not.  As  for  its 
rules,  Mr.  President,  let  us  say  that  the 
issue  has  never  been  clearly  met.  In  this 
debate,  there  are  some  Members  who  ap- 
parently have  a  vested  interest  in  prov- 
ing that  the  rules  do  carry  over  and 
there  are  others  who  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  proving  that  they  do  not.  But 
what  does  our  conscience  tell  us?  What 
does  reason  tell  us  in  this  matter?  Rea- 
son tells  us  that  rules  are  made  to  serve 
those  who  must  live  with  them.  Since 
life  changes,  rules  must  be  subject  to 
change.  Where  rules  are  rules  in  per- 
petuity, we  find  not  n  living  institution 
but  an  institution  that  is  in  or  on  its  way 
to  the  graveyard  of  history. 

To  say  that,  Mr.  President.  Is  not  the 
same  as  saying  that  we  must  turn  our 
backs  on  the  past.  There  Is  a  line  of 
political  wisdom  which  str'3tches  tram 
the  very  beginning  of  this  Nation  to  the 
present  and  the  experiences  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  a  part  of  it.  What  logic  dictates 
that  the  line — as  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned — must  be  cat  at  the  outset  of 
each  new  Senate? 

What  this  suggests  with  respect  to  the 
rules,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  is  wise  that 
they  be  carried  over  from  Congress  to 
Congress,  provided  that  they  are  amend- 
able to  rational  change  by  those  who 
must  live  and  work  with  them  in  any 
given  Congress.  That  Is  the  real  prob- 
lem before  us.  and  we  must  seek  to  solve 
it  in  a  reasonable  fashion,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  obviate  the  need  for  this 
legal  and  parliamentary  debate  each 
time  the  Senate  convenes  in  a  new  Con- 
gress. We  do  not  help  to  solve  it  if  we 
lose  ourselves  In  the  academic  exercise 
of  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  continues,  discontinues,  or 
both  continues  and  discontinues  at  the 
same  time. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  be  capable 
of  meeting  the  real  problem  in  a  rational 
fashion.  It  would  indeed  be  a  sad  day 
in  the  history  of  responsible  government 
if  we  were  to  find  ourselves  so  incapable 
of  accommodation  in  this  matter  that  we 
would  have  to  turn  to  the  courts  for 
guidance. 

Let  lis  turn  back.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  dead  end  of  continuity  in  this  forest 
of  words.  And  let  us  see,  too,  that  the 
issue  before  us  is  not  civil  rights.  I  can 
assure  you.  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  importance  of  unre- 
solved problems  of  civil  rights  to  millions 
of  Americans  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try or  their  particular  importance  to 
particular  States  of  the  Union.  But 
that  is  not  at  issue  here,  even  though 
civil  rights  may  be  profoundly  affected 
by  the  outcome  of  this  issue.  I  repeat: 
The  fundamental  issue  in  this  debate  is 
the  place  of  the  Senate  in  the  pattern  of 
political  Institutions  which  holds  to- 
gether the  Nation.  What  affects  that 
place  undoubtedly  wlU  affect  the  problem 
of  civil  rights  but  It  will  also  affect  every 
other  significant  aspect  of  our  society. 


The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  touch  upon  that  basic  question  in 
a  moment.  Let  me  first,  however,  beckon 
the  Senate  to  return  from  stlU  another 
dubious  path  into  which  this  debate  has 
strayed.  I  refer  to  the  contention  that, 
in  some  fashion,  "majority  rule"  is  at 
stake.  The  concept  of  majority  rule  is 
one  of  the  most  sacred  in  the  lexicon  of 
freedom.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently distorted.  Its  use  in  this  debate 
servM  to  befog,  not  to  clarify,  the  funda- 
mental issue:  What,  we  may  well  ask 
ourselves.  Is  the  relevance  of  majority 
rule  in  this  matter?  We  might  well  ask 
ourselves,  as  the  distinguished  journalist, 
Walter  Lippmann,  has  asked:  "A  ma- 
jority of  what?"  What  kind  of  majority 
are  we  talking  about? 

Is  a  simple  majority  In  the  Senate  to 
be  construed  as  a  sacred  principle?  If  it 
is,  we  had  better  not  stop  in  this  debate 
at  insisting  upon  this  principle  solely  for 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  We  had  better 
go  on.  We  had  better  proceed  promptly 
to  correct  the  inadvertence  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  in  matters  of  treaty 
ratification  and  confirmation  of  appoint- 
ments. I  hear  no  challenges  to  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
groimds  of  the  sacredness  of  simple  ma- 
jority rule.  Moreover,  does  this  concept 
of  simple  majority  rule  as  it  applies  in 
the  Senate  have  any  relationship  to  the 
premise  of  representative  government 
that  authority  resides  ultimately  in  a 
majority  of  the  people?  If  it  does,  then 
we  had  better  proceed  promptly  to  the 
modification  of  still  another  aspect' of  the 
Constitution.  We  had  better  see  to  it 
that  this  body  ceases  to  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State.  We  had 
better  see  to  it  that  the  Senate's  mem- 
bership is  apportioned,  as  is  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House,  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation. Then,  at  least,  when  we  speak 
of  majority  rule  being  at  issue  in  this 
matter,  the  phrase  will  have  some  rele- 
vance to  the  popular  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  thte  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President, 
we  hear  no  clamor  for  a  change  in  these 
constitutional  provisions.  Majority 
rule  is  no  more  at  issue  here  than  are 
the  questions  of  the  continuity  of  the 
Senate  and  civil  rights.  I  come  back 
to  my  i>oint.  Mr.  President,  that  what  is 
at  Issue  in  this  matter  is  the  place  of  the 
Senate,  as  one  instnunent  among  sev- 
eral, in  the  responsible  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

What  is  it  that  the  Senate  is?  Why  do 
we  have  this  Institution?  These  are  the 
questions  which  we  must  raise  and  an- 
swer before  we  can  grapple  intelligently 
with  the  problem  of  Its  rules. 

Clearly,  this  Institution  Is  different 
from  the  Presidency  and  the  Supreme 


Court.  Perhaps  less  clearly  but  no  less 
significantly  it  Is  different  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  know  the 
obvioiis  difference  between  the  two 
bodies.  We  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
Representatives  are  elected  for  2  years 
and  that  Senators  are  elected  for  6.  We 
know  that  Representatives  are  chosen  by 
apportioned  constituencies  and  we  are 
chosen  by  States,  We  know  that  this  is 
so.  Mr.  President,  but  have  we  thought 
of  why  this  is  so? 

It  is  not  enough  to  attribute  the  ex- 
istence of  the  two  different  legislative 
bodies  in  our  Government  to  the  wisdom 
or  whim  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  They 
were  not  whimsical  men.  And  wise  as 
they  were,  they  could  not  have  fore- 
seen the  subsequent  evolution  of  the  Na- 
tion and  its  institutions  in  all  its  aspects. 
No,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  take  refuge 
from  thought  on  this  matter  under  the 
cloak  of  what  the  Poimding  Fathers 
wanted  us  to  do  or  not  to  do  with  the 
Senate  of  1959.  The  Founding  Fathers 
would  have  been  the  first  to  guide,  but 
they  would  have  been  the  last  to  try  to 
control  us.  The  job  of  understanding 
the  role  of  the  Senate  today  is  our  job. 
not  theirs.  It  is  essential  that  we  ask 
ourselves  what  unique  role  it  is  that 
this  great  institution  plays,  must  play, 
in  the  drama  of  responsible  Government 
in  the  United  States.  One  part  of  this 
role  has  been  touched  upon  msmy  times, 
in  discussions  and  commentary  on  the 
nature  of  the  Senate.  We  are,  it  is  said, 
the  long-termers;  and  we  are  the  few. 
Some  writers  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  us 
the  solons.  Thes^  charactoMics  pre- 
sumably permit  us  to  remain  nnmoved 
by  the  sudden  tidal  waves  Which  from 
time  to  time  descend  upon  ttie  political 
lifetjf  popular  government.  So  long  as 
the  Senate  is,  by  its  constitutional  mem- 
bership and  longer  tenure,  insulated 
from  these  sudden  swells  of  passion,  it 
can  spare  the  Nation  from  the  impet- 
uous reactions  which  the  more  respon- 
sive House  may  make  to  them.  Or,  so 
the  reasoning  goes. 

I  think  that  the  record  bears  out  the 
contention  to  some  degree.  In  any  event, 
as  a  Senator  I  can  hardly  resist  such  a 
flattering  description  of  one  of  our  func- 
tions. 

Assuming  that  we  do  have  the  func- 
tion of  standing  against  the  tidal  waves, 
does  it  follow  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
function,  the  Senate  may  block  the  long 
tides  of  our  history?  That  Is  not  the 
exercise  of  the  function;  that  is  an  abuse 
of  the  function.  In  that  direction  would 
lie  tyranny,  and  it  is  against  tyranny 
which  the  total  complex  of  our  institu- 
tions was  designed  to  operate.  In  the 
end,  any  institution  which  sought  to 
curb  the  long  tides  of  freedom  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  a  free  people. 

If  one  function  of  the  Senate,  then,  is 
to  stand  against  the  tidal  waves  without 
blocking  the  tides,  anoUier  is  to  facil- 
itate, to  regtilate  the  adjustment  of  all 
sections  of  the  Nation  to  these  tides.  As 
the  Senate  knows,  and  as  I  have  been  at 
pains  to  emphasize  here  today,  we  do 
not  represent  the  majority  will  of  the 
national  population.  The  Senate  may 
be  so  composed  In  a  particular  Congress 
In  such  a  fadilon  that  it  does.  That, 
however.  Is  Incidental  and  irrelevant  to 
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the  Senate's  functions.  We  represent. 
Mr.  President,  not  on  the  basis  of  total 
national  population  but  on  the  basis  of 
49  separate  and  unequal  segments  of 
that  population. 

Now,  what  reason  is  there  in  that  ar- 
rangement? Is  there  no  reason  in  it, 
Mr.  President?  Is  it  simply  a  device 
which  the  Pounding  Fathers  had  to  em- 
ploy to  obtain  the  original  Union  and  all 
the  generations  which  have  come  after 
have  simply  been  saddled  with  it?  I 
suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  I  suggest  that  there  was  rea- 
son in  the  arrangement  at  the  time  it 
was  established.  I  suggest  that  there  is 
reason  in  it  today. 

,  There  are  strong  bonds  which  unite 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  where  they 
may  live.  But.  let  us  face  it:  There  are 
also  sectional  differences  in  predominant 
mores  and  customs,  in  predominant  in- 
terests, hopes,  and  fears.  This  body, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  in  the 
Federal  system  should  serve — indeed,  it 
must  serve — to  prevent  these  differences 
from  widening  into  unbridgeable  gulfs. 
To  put  it  another  way,  Mr.  President, 
the  parts  of  this  huge  Nation  are  uneven. 
They  are  also  changing  at  an  uneven 
rate.  The  Senate  can  do  much  to  ad- 
just these  unevennesses.  It  can  prevent 
them  from  producing  irreparable 
schisms  between  the  regions.  It  can 
prevent  the  North  from  running  rough- 
shod over  the  South  or  the  South  from 
trampling  over  the  North,  or  the  West 
from  rolling  over  both. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  see  the  Senate,  not  as  a  representa- 
tives body  in  the  sense  of  the  House, 
but  as  body  responsive  to  the  uneven 
segments  of  the  Nation;  if  we  see  it  as 
a  rock  against  tidal  waves  but  not 
against  the  tides — if  we  see  it  in  that 
fashion,  we  can  arrive  at  the  nub  of  the 
issue.  We  arrive  at  it  not  in  the  context 
of  whether  or  not  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body,  not  in  the  context  of  the 
problem  of  civil  rights,  or  not  in  the  con- 
text of  majority  rule.  We  arrive  at  it. 
rather,  in  the  context  of  the  living  role 
of  the  Senate — the  unique  functions  of 
the  Senate — in  the  total  scheme  of  the 
American  constitutional  system. 

To  discharge  these  unique  functions. 
a  primary  tool  of  the  Senate  is  the  rule 
of  full  discussion.  The  tool  is  needed 
to  inform;  it  is  needed  to  prevent  un- 
thinking action. 

There  has  been  wise  use  of  the  instru- 
ment of  full  discussion  in  the  Senate 
through  the  years.  History  is  replete 
with  examples,  and  we  shall  hear  of  them 
all  before  this  debate  is  through.  There 
has  also  been  whimsical  use  and  also 
abuse  of  this  tool,  and  we  shall  hear  ex- 
amples of  this  as  well. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt,  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering  is  a  rule  to  curb 
the  abusive  use  of  this  instrument  of  full 
discussion  without  impairing  the  unique 
functions  of  the  Senate  which  depend  so 
heavily  upon  it.  Strip  away  the  lawyer's 
arguments,  strip  away  the  parliamentary 


Intricacies,  and  that  is  what  remains. 
That  is  the  issue. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
room  for  dififerences  as  to  how  we  shall 
resolve  the  change,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
change  is  essential.  For  my  part,  Mr. 
President.  I  should  rather  move  more 
slowly  than  more  quickly  in  adjusting 
the  instrument  of  full  discussion.  Even 
a  slight  change  here  is  bound  to  have 
profound  repercussions  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Senate  disposes  of  the  great 
issues  which  will  come  before  it. 

As  I  have  already  made  clear.  I  shall 
support  the  resolution  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas  J.  That  resolution,  as  the  Senate 
knows,  has  two  principal  features.  It 
seeks,  first,  to  provide  a  rational  way  of 
avoiding  an  interminable  wrangle  over 
how  to  proceed  each  time  a  new  Congress 
convenes.  Second,  it  provides  for  cloture 
on  the  basis  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting.  I  disagree  with 
those  who  argue  that  this  is  not  a  sig- 
nificant change;  that  it  will  simply  re- 
store the  ineffectual  procedure  which 
operated  before  the  even  more  stringent 
rule  which  has  existed  since  1949.  Leav- 
ing aside  the  question  of  whether  the 
pre- 1949  practice  was  effective  or  inef- 
fective, the  fact  is  that  this  resolution,  if 
I  interpret  it  correctly,  will  mean  one 
thing.  It  will  mean  what  it  says.  It 
will  mean  that  when  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  say  there  has  been 
enough  debate,  enough  talk,  then  the 
talk  shall  end.  without  legal  or  parlia- 
mentary ifs.  ands,  or  buts.  I  am  con- 
fident. Mr.  President,  that  If  there  is 
abuse  or  frivolous  use  of  this  essential 
tool,  we  shall  find  that  from  now  on  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  the  membership 
will  be  prepared  to  protect  the  dignity 
and  the  unique  utility  of  this  institution 
of  the  Senate  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico in  sponsoring  the  original  resolution, 
which  contemplated  a  declaration  that 
would  provide  the  power  in  each  Senate, 
when  it  assembled  in  a  new  Congress,  to 
adopt  its  own  rules  without  restrictions 
imposed  by  preceding  Senates.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  words  have  been 
spoken  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  add 
much  enlightenment  to  the  subject.  I 
feel,  however,  that  I  should  give  the  rea- 
sons which  motivated  me  in  joining  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  my 
other  colleagues  who  sponsored  the  reso- 
lution. 

I  begin  with  the  proposition  that  con- 
ceding the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body, 
I  would  be  remiss  in  the  fulfillment  of  my 
responsibility  if  I  did  not  also  declare 
that  the  words  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
continuing  in  life  and  power.  To  yield 
to  the  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced that  the  Senate  does  not  have 
the  power  to  adopt  its  own  rules  except 
in  compliance  with  restrictions  imposed 
upon  it  by  a  preceding  Senate  would  be  to 
say  bleakly  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  adopted  in  1787  is  not  liv- 


ing and  applicable  to  the  business  which 
is  to  be  transacted  by  the  Senate  In  ses- 
sion in  the  year  1959. 

The  Constitution  provides: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rule*  of 
Its  PrcKeedlngs. 

There  are  nine  simple,  plain,  direct 
words,  each  having  a  connotation  which 
is  generally  understood.  Those  words 
are  direct.  They  do  not  require  any  ex- 
ternal evidence  to  interpret  the  meaning 
which  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
had  In  mind  when  they  wrote  them. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of 
Its  Proceedings. 

The  Senate  is  a  House.  It  has  the 
power  to  determine  the  rules  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings. That  ix)wer  is  absolute,  un- 
restricted, and  uninhibited  by  any  decla- 
ration made  by  any  preceding  Senate. 
Those  who  wrote  this  provision  chose 
plain,  simple  words.  This  provision 
lived  and  was  full  of  strength  when  it 
was  written.  It  has  the  same  strength 
today. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  have 
reached  my  conclusion.  But  I  have 
reached  it  because  I  am  not  an  Icono- 
clast. I  believe  In  giving  respect  to  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  preceded  us.  I  am 
not  one  who  rejects  precedents,  by  say- 
ing that  they  are  mere  traces  of  where 
the  cows  walked,  and  that  what  was  once 
a  cowpath  has  now  become  a  big  high- 
way. I  revere  the  wisdom  of  the  past ;  I 
want  to  follow  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KucHEL  In  the  chair) .  The  time  srielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  further 
time.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  can  be  a 
continuing  body  vested  with  all  the 
forces  and  p>owers  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  stability.  But  while  that 
is  true,  the  constitutional  provisions  can 
also  be  a  continuing,  vital  force,  effective 
and  operative  with  every  Senate  that 
meets  for  the  many  and  eternal  years 
our  country  will  be  in  existence* 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  support  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  many  minutes  remain  under 
my  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  Sixteen  minutes 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Douglas]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
initial  form  of  the  Anderson  motion  was 
perfectly  plain,  and  would  have  cleared ' 
away  the  parliamentary  imderbnish,  so 
that  we  could  have  proceeded  to  the  sub- 
stantive features  of  the  proposals  to 
check  filibusters.  The  one  objection 
which  seemed  to  have  any  merit  was 
that  If  all  the  rules  were  opened  up  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session,  It  might  be 
possible  for  some  Senators  to  indulge  in 
a  covert  filibuster  by  proposing  changes 
In  rules  other  than  rule  XXII.  So  far 
as  the  proponents  of  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion were  concerned,  there  was  no  such 
danger:  we  were  concerned  only  with 
amending  rule  XXII.  However,  we  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  If  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion should  prevail,  there  might  be  op- 
ponents of  the  Anderson  proposal  who 
would  propose  other  changes,  with  the 
purpose  of  preventing  a  full  discussion 
of  rule  XXII  and  wearing  out  the  pa- 
tience of  the  public. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  submitted  this 
morning  provides  that  If  his  motion  car- 
ries, the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  for 
this  Congress  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  in  the  pre- 
ceding Congress,  with  the  exception  of 
rule  XXn.  So  the  Anderson  motion  in 
Its  present  form  removes  the  last  logical 
objection  which  could  be  made  to  it ;  and 
the  Issue  now  Is  a  very  stark  and  direct 
one.  namely,  are  we  going  to  maintain 
all  the  outer  defenses  In  favor  of  the 
filibuster,  which  may.  and  probably  will. 
prevent  us  from  coming  to  a  definite 
vote;  or  are  we  going  to  sweep  away  those 
outer  defenses,  and  come  immediately  to 
the  issue? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the 
whole  country  will  be  watching  the  vote 
which  soon  will  be  taken  on  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table.  That  vote  will  be 
one  of  the  decisive  votes  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  KuchklI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoR- 
TOH  In  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
California  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BIUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Is  the  modi- 
fled  proposal,  accepted  a  very  few  min- 
utes ago  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  It  is  simple,  and  it  is  clear. 
First,  It  recognizes  that  the  Senate,  un- 
der the  United  States  Constitution,  has 
the  right  to  adopt  rules.  Then,  after 
recognizing  that  constitutional  right.  It 
accepts  and  adopts  the  rules  of  the  pre- 
ceding Senate  as  the  rules  for  the  current 
Senate,  with,  however,  one  clear  excep- 
tion set  forth  in  part  In  the  last  three 
lines  of  the  proposal  now  before  us  which 
read  as  follows : 

Consideration  of  the  form  of  rule  XXn  for 
the  Senate  of  the  86th  Congress  shall  be  the 
next  order  of  business  of  the  Senate. 

That  Is  what  Is  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  my  service  here  has 
been  short;  but  in  6  years  I  have  seen 
filibusters.  As  an  American  Senator.  I 
do  not  like  them.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  like  them.  I  wish  to 
see  complete  debate  had  on  every  public 
question;  but  complete  debate  is  not  at 


all  repugnant  to  the  Senate  now  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  of  adopting  rules, 
and  particularly  the  responsibility  of 
adopting  a  change  In  rule  XXII,  so  long 
and  woefully  overdue. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  listened  with  interest  and  at 
considerable  length  to  the  explanations 
of  what  this  proposal  will  do.  Let  me 
ask  this  question:  If  the  amended  or 
changed  proposal  closes  the  Pandora's 
box  for  this  particular  session,  is  it  not 
true,  however,  that  the  first  part,  with 
Its  declaration,  will  open  the  Pandora's 
box  for  every  succeeding  new  Congress? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  answer  as 
best  I  can  the  question  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  asked. 

First,  if  there  is  a  Pandora's  box  in- 
v61ved  here,  which  I  deny,  the  Pandora's 
box  is  grounded  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  gives  the  Senate 
the  responsibihty  of  determining  by  what 
rules  it  desires  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business  to  be  governed.  Here, 
however,  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
so-called  Pandora's  box  argument,  the 
pending  proposal  provides  that  the  Sen- 
ate accept  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity to  adopt  its  rules,  and,  after  accepting 
that  responsibility,  adopt  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  in  the  preceding  Congress,  with 
one  exception. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  California  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KUC:hel.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader  for  his 
excellent  statement. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
question  raised  a  moment  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case], 
I  think  the  answer  the  Senator  from 
California  gave  to  it  was  a  correct  one. 
But.  in  addition,  does  he  not  agree  with 
me  that  the  question  about  a  Pandora's 
box  is  based  upon  the  argument  that 
Senators  in  succeeding  Congresses  are 
going  to  be  completely  irresponsible? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Is  correct;  and  in  asking  that 
question,  I  think  he  demonstrates  the 
complete  Invalidity  of  the  so-called  Pan- 
dora's box  argument.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  CaUfomia  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  we  have  remain- 
ing on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  9  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has 
10  minutes  r^naining,  exclusive  of  the 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  which  I  shall  cast  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  the 
Senate  proceed,  under  article  1,  section 
5,  to  the  adoption  of  rules,  will  require 
me,  regretfully,  to  fail  to  support  him. 
Two  years  ago.  when  I  voted  against 
the  motion  to  table  his  motion,  substan- 
tially identical  on  Its  face,  I  supported 
my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

I  desire  briefly  to  outline  the  consider- 
ations which  impelled  me  then,  and 
those  which  impel  me  now.  Although 
my  vote  will  be  different,  my  position 
remains  unchanged. 

There  is  a  difference,  a  critical  differ- 
ence, in  the  alternatives  the  Senate  then 
faced — and  the  alternatives  before  us 
now.  In  1957,  simply  stated,  the  choice 
before  the  Senate  was  to  retain  or  .not 
to  retain  rule  XXII  as  it  then  was 
framed.  Realistically,  it  was  then  ap- 
parent that  the  Senate  would  not  get 
another  opportunity  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  a  changed  rule  XXH. 
The  various  proposals  offered  for  amend- 
ment of  rule  XXn  all  were  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Resolution  19.  and 
Senate  Resolution  21  all  were  offered 
and  referred  on  January  7.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 28.  Senate  Resolution  29.  Senate 
Resolution  30.  and  Senate  Resolution  32 
all  were  offered  and  referred  on  January 
9.  None  of  these  proposals  ever  reached 
the  floor. 

A  different  situation  now  prevails. 
The  Senate  is  now  in  a  position  to  re- 
write rule  XXII  as  it  will.  It  can  act 
upon  Senate  Resolution  5.  or  upon 
amendments  or  substitutes  for  it,  all 
without  intervening  committee  refer- 
ence, unless  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
orders  such  reference  to  be  made. 

In  1959.  the  circumstances  differ  from 
those  which  obtained  in  1957.  I  exp>ect 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  a 
liberalization  of  rule  XXn  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  made  my  position  clear  as  to  the 
amendment  to  rule  XXn.  which  I  favor, 
when,  2  years  ago,  on  January  9,  1957.  I 
sponsored,  with  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors. Senate  Resolution  30. 

The  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  5 
now  before  the  Senate  are  identical  with 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  30, 
which  I  sjjonsored  in  1957.  This  is  the 
amendment  of  rule  XXII  which  I  now 
favor  and  which  I  expect  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  passed  upon  by  a 
majority  vote  in  the  Senate.  It  is  the 
amendment  to  rule  XXII  which  I  shall 
support. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clakk]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CXark] 
Is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  sJiould 
like  to  address  myself  primarily  tft  the 
newly  elected  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
suspect  that  those  gentlemen  are  about 
half  as  confused  as  I  was  when  I  became 
a  Member  of  this  body  2  years  ago  and 
had  to  face  up  to  this  difficult  problem. 

There  is  a  vital  difference  between  the 
Johnson  and  Anderson  proposals.  The 
Anderson  motion  preserves  the  right  of 
new  Senators,  and  the  right  of  every 
other  Senator,  to  have  a  voice  every  2 
years,  this  year  included,  to  determine 
the  rules  under  which  the  Senate  will 
proceed. 

The  Johnson  resolution  will  not  do 
that.  If  adopted  in  its  present  form,  it 
wculd  mean  there  could  be  a  filibuster 
if  we  wanted  to  change  the  rules  in  1961. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell! has  said  that 'the  majority  could 
work  its  will  on  rult  XXII.  With  due 
deference  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

1  say  that  is  not  the  case,  because  it  is 
almost  an  impossible  task  for  the  ma- 
jority to  work  its  will,  under  rulo  XXII. 
when  nearly  66  votes  are  required  to 
break  a  filibuster. 

Pandora's  box  is  closed  by  the  Ander- 
son motion,  and,  if  adopted,  it  will  make 
It  possible  for  this  body,  as  is  true  of 
every  other  civilized  parliamentary  body 
today,  to  proceed  to  make  its  own  rules 
and  be  free  to  add  to,  change,  or  amend 
the  rules  of  this  body  if  it  desires  to  do 
so  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  I 
hope  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
debate  yesterday  afternoon  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  of  those  Senators 
who  had  voted  to  impwse  this  extremely 
restrictive  cloture  rule  on  this  body  in 
1949,  as  we  were  informed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  I  yes- 
terday, at  least  60  of  the  present  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  had  no  voice  in  the 
Imposition  of  that  unconstitutional  rule. 

I  agree  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  We  had  to  meet  this  is- 
sue head  on  when  we  met  in  the  Senate 
2  years  ago.  The  question  arose  in 
my  mind  as  to  what  right  I  had,  repre- 
senting the  people  of  my  State,  to  waive 
a  constitutional  privilege.  That  is  the 
real  Issue.  I  shall  have  to  assert  the 
privilege  now  or  I  shall  have  waived  it. 

That  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  Ander- 
son motion.  It  does  not  state  that  we 
cannot  proceed  to  enact  other  legisla- 
tion. It  does  not  mean  we  shall  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  majority  vote, 
for  a  constitutional  two-thirds  vote,  or 
for  any  other  similar  percentage  meas- 
ure. However,  we  shall  meet  that  ques- 
tion later.  This  is  an  entirely  separate 
Issue. 

This  proposal  came  up  in  1953.  Only 
21  Senators  asserted  their  contitutional 
privilege  at  that  time.  The  attempt  was 
defeated,  but  that  did  not  stop  us.  So 
again  in  1957.  38  votes  were  recorded 
by  those  exercising  their  constitutional 
privilege. 


All  I  am  suggesting  to  the  new  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  is  that  this  is  the 
time  to  stand,  to  assert,  and  to  exercise 
your  constitutional  privilege.  If  our 
effort  is  knocked  down,  this  undoubtedly 
will  be  an  issue  in  the  1960  election  cam- 
paign. Also,  if  we  are  defeated  in  this 
attempt  we  shall  have  established  an- 
other precedent  for  the  Senate  conven- 
ing in  1961. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  Anderson 
motion,  there  are  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions before  us.  Question  No.  1  is  the 
Pandora's  box  question.  According  to 
the  generally  agr(?ed  opinion,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  close  Pandora's  box  by 
voting  for  the  Anderson  proposal.  What 
we  vote  now  will  bind  the  Senate  when 
it  meets  2  years  from  now. 

The  second  question  is.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  Anderson  and  the 
Johnson  proposals?  If  the  Anderson 
motion  is  adopted,  rule  XXII  will  be  de- 
bated under  the  Constitution,  which 
means  that  action  will  be  taken  by  a 
majority  vote.  If  the  Anderson  motion 
is  rejected  and  the  Johnson  proposal  is 
adopted,  the  Senate  will  still  be  operat- 
ing under  the  existing  rule  XXII.  unless 
a  majority  in  this  Chamber  chooses  to 
sustain  the  Vice  President. 

Those  of  us  who  are  for  a  meaningful 
change  in  the  rules,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Johnson  resolution  will  bind 
future  Congresses,  should  take  this  clear 
opportunity  to  lay  that  question  at  rest. 
Those  are  the  two  issues.  Those  who 
are  in  favor  of  a  meaningful  change  in 
rule  XXII  should  vote  for  the  Anderson 
motion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
desire  to  make  my  own  position  in  this 
matter  clear.  I  have  on  several  other 
occasions  discussed  this  matter  at  great 
length.  I  feel  implicitly  that  the  con- 
stitutional provision  gives  the  Senate  the 
right  to  change  its  rules.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  Anderson  motion. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues who  beli<;ve  cloture  should  be 
invoked  by  a  majority  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, nevertheless  I  will  later  sup- 
port a  measure  in  the  general  terms  of 
that  which  the  majority  leader  offered 
the  other  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  hiis  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  remains  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  question:  Why  Is  it  we 
have  before  us  today  Senate  Resolution 
5,  the  so-called  Johnson  resolution? 
Why  did  we  not  have  Senate  Resolution 
5,  may  I  say,  offered  in  the  85th  Con- 


gress? I  will  tell  my  colleagues  why. 
It  is  because  at  the  time  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress no  Member  of  the  Senate  thought 
we  would  ever  be  able  to  change  rule 
XXII,  because  of  the  nature  of  that  rule 
despite  its  unconstitutional  features,  but 
the  38  votes  on  the  Anderson  resolution 
in  1957  made  some  Members  of  this  body 
think,  "Perhaps  we  had  better  come  up 
with  something,  or  we  who  are  sponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  5  are  apt  to  have 
something  we  do  not  want." 

If  we  turn  back  the  Anderson  motion 
today,  if  we  reject  it  and  ultimately  ac- 
cept Senate  Resolution  5,  we  are  goinc 
to  nail  down  again  the  kind  of  inflexi- 
bility and  the  kind  of  inaction  from 
which  we  have  suffered  in  this  body  for 
years.  Whatever  1957  may  have  done 
in  terms  of  the  Senate  rules,  the  38  votes 
cast  then  were  38  votes  of  Senators  who 
beUeved  In  constitutional  procedures  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  which  finally 
made  possible  Senate  Resolution  5  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  answer  one 
other  little  point.  I  listened  to  the  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  Pandora's  box  and 
the  statement  that  if  we  did  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son i  asked  us  to  do  originally  we  would 
open  wide  Pandora's  box.  This  is  an 
insult  to  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
Government,  who  held  a  Constitutional 
Convention  without  the  Senate  rules. 
The  Founding  Fathers  were  able  to  de- 
sign a  rather  important  document  with- 
out the  use  of  Senate  rules.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  the  constitutional  fathers, 
regardless  of  what  the  Senate  rules 
might  be,  said,  "Each  Hoiise  may  decide 
what  kind  of  rules  it  wants." 

I  have  all  the  admiration  in  the  world 
for  my  distinguished  friends  and  col- 
leagues who  are  opposed  to  the  Anderson 
motion,  but  in  this  instance  I  am  going 
to  line  up  on  tlie  side  of  George  Washing - 
ington.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  a  few 
others  at  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  to  admit  publicly  they 
may  have  had  more  wisdom  about  these 
matters  than  some  of  us  who  now  sit  in 
the  Senate. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  in- 
volved here  is  an  issue  of  the  Federal 
principle.  I  repeat,  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  that  those  who  have  argued 
for  States  rights  and  that  those  who 
have  said  each  Senator  must  be  con- 
sidered a  representative  of  a  sovereign 
State  are  willing  to  disenfranchise  any 
one  who  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the 
Senate  at  the  time  the  rules  were 
adopted.  If  there  were  ever  a  kind  of 
paradox  in  the  life  of  the  Senate  It  is 
now.  Now  we  have  to  argue  for  the  pro- 
tection of  States  rights. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  my- 
self the  time  remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  this  discussion  has  been 
full  and  complete.  I  am  amazed,  sur- 
prised and  shocked  that  some  of  our 
Members  failed  to  realize  that  we  are 
already  where  we  would  be  if  the  Ander- 
son motion  were  adopted.     We  do  not 
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have  to  adopt  the  Anderson  motion  in 
order  to  have  an  opportimity  to  amend 
rule  XXU.  We  have  been  trying  to 
amend  the  rule  for  2  or  3  days.  We  have 
had  rather  full  discussion  of  it.  All  the 
Anderson  motion  would  do,  would  be  at 
one  fell  swoop,  to  adopt  all  the  old  niles. 
and  to  put  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
Senate  on  rule  XXV,  which  provides  that 
there  shall  be  8  Democrats  and  7  Repub- 
licans on  each  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  Senators  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  We  are  going  to  have 
an  amendment  to  rule  XXV  as  soon  as 
we  get  through  with  rule  XXU.  We  are 
going  to  have  an  amendment  to  rule 
XXXn,  I  trust.  This  new-bom  baby 
which  arrived  some  time  in  the  twilight 
hours,  which  is  on  our  desks  this  morn- 
ing, again  confirms  the  danger  of  follow- 
ing the  impetuous  course  outlined  In  the 
Anderson  motion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  way  to 
amend  rule  XXU.  and  that  way  Is  to 
vote  on  it.  We  are  prepared  to  vote  on  it. 
We  have  at  the  desk  a  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  several  Members  of  this  body, 
which  provides  that  cloture  can  apply  to 
nile  changes;  which  substitutes  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  for  two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
sworn;  and  which  provides  that  the  Sen- 
ate rules  shall  continue  from  one  Con- 
gress to  another. 

I  was  amazed.  Mr.  President,  after  we 
decided  that  we  were  going  to  take  up 
rule  XXn,  to  learn  that  many  experi- 
enced Senators  bebeved  that  in  order  to 
amend  a  rule  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Many  experienced 
Senators — and  I  heard  some  of  them 
speak  this  morning — apparently  did  not 
realize  that  the  Senate  at  almost  each 
session  amends  it?  rules.  Many  ex- 
perienced Senators  did  not  realize  that 
any  time  any  Senator  wants  to  amend 
any  nile  he  can  do  so  if  he  has  a  majority 
vote  and  can  get  a  >ote.    [Laughter.! 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    If  he  can  get  a  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  re- 
mind my  friends  who  have  been  here 
for  some  time  that  we  have  been  getting 
votes.  In  the  last  Congress  for  the  first 
time  in  80  years  we  passed  a  civil  rights 
bill.  That  was  supposed  to  be  the  reason 
for  changing  rule  XXU,  yet  we  passed 
it  imder  rule  XXn.  We  did  get  votes. 
We  got  votes  of  every  conceivable  kind. 
We  got  so  many  votes  that  the  whole 
Nation  wondered  what  all  this  propa- 
ganda was  about,  when  it  was  said  that 
the  Senate  could  not  work  its  will  or 
that  a  majority  could  not  work  its  will. 
The  Senate  voted  on  part  m  of  the  civil 
rights  bill.  It  voted  on  the  Jury  trial 
provision.  We  listened  and  we  learned. 
We  searched  and  got  the  facts.  We  did 
what  a  majority  of  this  body  thought  it 
ought  to  do.  We  did  not  make  anybody 
do  anything. 

I  think  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
to  close  debate  on  a  rule  change. 
Whether  we  ought  to  close  debate  by  a 
majority  vote  or  a  two-thirds  vote  or  a 
three-fourths  vote  is  for  the  Senate  to 
decide,  but  we  can  decide  it.  We  are 
going  to  decide  it,  in  my  opinion.  Just  as 
soon  as  we  get  through  running  around 
Robin  Hood's  bam  and  going  up  the  hill 
and  down  the  hill. 


I  do  not  know  why  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  should  want  to  say  to  the  new 
Members  that  on  this,  the  9th  day  of 
January,  we  are  going  to  provide  that  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  86th 
Congress  shall  be  the  same  as  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress other  than  rule  XXn.  I  do  not 
want  the  rules  to  be  the  same.  We  won 
an  election.  We  have  twice  as  many 
Senators  as  the  other  side  has.  We  are 
entitled  to  twice  the  representation  on 
committees  the  other  side  has. 

Under  the  modified  Anderson  motion 
apparently  its  effect  on  Rule  XXV  has 
not  been  considered  because  we  are  asked 
to  vote  to  have  an  8  to  7  committee  mem- 
bership instead  of  a  10  to  5  committee 
membership.  Where  are  the  parliamen- 
tarians? Where  are  the  thinkers?  It  is 
proposed  to  act  on  a  moment's  notice  on 
40  rules  and  say,  "We  want  them  all 
to  remain  as  they  are  for  the  rest  of  this 
Congress,  except  for  rule  XXII." 

We  can  change  rule  XXn,  and  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
change  rule  XXII.  In  my  opinion,  it  will 
be  changed  in  at  least  two  respects,  and 
perhaps  more.  Whether  we  imjxjse  clo- 
ture by  majority  vote  will  be  up  to  the 
majority  of  the  Senate.  Whether  it  will 
be  by  a  two-thirds  vote  will  also  l>e  up  to 
a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  said  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  are  prepared  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  remain  in 
session  imtil  late  in  the  evening,  until  we 
reach  a  vote  on  an  amendment  to  rule 
XXn.  That  is  all  any  Senator  ought  to 
ask.  That  is  all  any  Senator  ought  to 
wemt.  Any  Senator  ought  to  know,  if  he 
does  not.  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
can  amend  the  rules,  has  done  so,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  at  any  time  the 
majority  votes  to  do  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  modi- 
fied amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Andkrson],  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  Senate  Resolution  5. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  V«. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Caae,  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Chavex 

Chiu'ch 

CUrk 

Cooper 


Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

EUender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Ptear 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Oreen 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 


Holland 

Hrxiska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javiu 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Ij&nger 

Lauache 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Martin 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McOee 


Proxmire 

Symington 

Randolph 

Talmadge 

Robertson 

Thurmond 

RusseU 

Wiley 

Saltonstall 

WtlUams,  N.  J. 

Schoeppel 

WUUams,  Del. 

Scott 

Yar  borough 

Smathers 

Young.  N  Dak 

Smith 

Young.  Ohio 

Sparkman 

StennlH 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mobs 

Mundt 

Murray 

Muskie 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Netjber- 
GER]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  a   parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  First.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  vote  will  be  on  the  Johnson 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  most  re- 
cent proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  namely,  his 
modified  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  Senate  Resolution  5. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  Senate  Resolution  5. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  So  a  vote 
"yea"  is  a  vote  to  table,  and  a  vote  "nay" 
is  a  vote  against  tabling. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

The  motion  is  not  debatable.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CHURCH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Neuberger].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  60. 
nays  36.  as  follows: 

YEAS — 60 


BarUett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bush 

CarroU 

Case,  N.  J. 

Clark 

Cooper 


Prear 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Oreen 

Omening 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Langer 

Long 

Mansfield 

NAYS — 36 

Douglas 

Engle 

Hart 

Hennlngs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Keating 

Kennedy 


Martin 

McCleUan 

McOee 

Monroney 

Mundt 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 

Randolph 

Robertson 

RusseU 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Magnuson 

McCfw^hy 

McNamara 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskie 
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Pastors 
Prouty 
Proxmlr* 


Wiley 

Williams.  N.  J. 
Young,  Olilo 


il 


Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 
Cburcti  Neuberger 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
Mas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
v/hich  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
at  about  12:10  o'clock  we  will  proceed 
to  the  Chamber  of  the  other  body.  After 
hearing  the  President's  address,  we  plan 
to  return  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  Then 
it  will  be  in  order  for  Senators  to  intro- 
duce bills  and  submit  resolutions. 

We  expect  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stay 
In  session  late  this  evening,  in  the  hope 
that  a  vote  can  be  reached  on  some  of 
the  amendments  to  rule  XXII.  If  all 
Senators  who  wish  to  offer  am?ndments 
to  rule  XXII  will  return  to  the  Chamber, 
we  shall  consider  whatever  amendments 
may  be  called  up  and  try  to  dispose  of 
them  as  early  as  possible. 


BIRTHDAY    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DIRK3EN.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  one  civil  right  which  cannot  be  alien 
to  anyone,  and  that  is  the  celebration  of 
a  man's  birthday.  Today  is  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  [Ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.  1 

I  recall  when  Richard  Nixon  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
80th  Congress.  I  remember,  although  I 
was  not  there  then,  that  he  served  in 
the  81st  Congress;  that  he  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1950;  and  that  he  graces  his 
present  chair  by  a  determination  of  the 
people  in  1952. 

So  I  think  we  should  fittingly  observe 
this  day,  the  birth  anniversary  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  Join  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  in  wishing  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  very  happy  birthday.  I  did  not 
realize  that  this  was  his  birthday;  other- 
wise I  would  have  extended  my  best 
wishes  to  him  earlier.  I  hope  he  enjoys 
the  day. 

The  Senate  is  a  great  body,  over  which 
he  presides  with  dignity.  There  is  no 
one  in  the  country  who,  I  think,  is  more 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  our 
country  and  their  solution  than  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair.  Al- 
though upon  occasions  we  find  ourselves 
in  disagreement,  we  never  find  ours^ves 
disagreeable. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Encle],  and  myself,  let  the  record  clear- 
ly show  that  the  people  of  California, 
and  the  coimtry,  wholeheartedly  salute 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  distinguished  son  of  the  State  of  Cali- 


fornia, on  the  occasion  of  the  annlversay 
of  his  birthday. 

Let  one  from  Anaheim  say  to  a  dis- 
tinguished American  from  Yorba  Linda, 
Just  a  few  miles  away:  Many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day.  Mr.  Vice  President. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  simply  wish  to  add  to  what  the  Senator 
from  California  has  said  that  his  re- 
marks extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Cali- 
fornia and  include  the  best  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  want  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  calling  att?ntion  to  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  Vice  President  spent 
several  years  of  his  life  in  Arizona  and 
has  been  made  the  healthy,  intelligent 
man  he  is  by  Arizona's  water. 
I  Laughter.] 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  RULES 

The  Senate  re;5umed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  5)  proposing 
to  amend  Senate  rules  XXII  and  XXXII. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Ls  the  business  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  i,he  Johnson  resolution? 
Is  that  now  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  assume  the  Vice  President  will 
confirm  my  understanding. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  apologize  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRicHT).  He  had  asked  for  a  brief 
time  in  which  to  speak  before  the  debate 
on  the  motion  to  table  was  concluded. 
I  forgot  that  completely.  I  just  looked  In 
his  direction  and  was  reminded  of  that 
fact.  I  assure  him  that  I  will  try  not  to 
make  that  error  again.  I  was  very  much 
concerned  about  the  motion  to  table  and 
almost  forgot  to  make  it.  I  will  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  if 
he  desires  to  say  anything  at  this  time, 
or  desires  to  have  his  statement  appear 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  will  speak 
later. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  state  It. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  I>akota.  Under- 
standing that  the  pending  business  is 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  5. 
the  so-called  Johnson  resolution,  will 
amendments  to  that  resolution  be  In 
order  if  they  deal  with  rules  other  than 
rule  XXn  and  rule  XXXn.  which  are 
mentioned  in  that  resolution? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Unless  pre- 
vious notice  has  been  given,  Eunendmenbs 
will  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yester- 
day I  gave  notice  of  an  Intent  to  offer 
a  motion  which  would  change  rule  XIX 
to  provide  a  rule  of  germaneness. 
Would  It  be  in  order  for  me  to  offer  that 
motion,  if  I  detei-mlned  to  do  so,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Johnson  resolution? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment or  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  be  in  order  in  view 
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of  the  fact  that  he  has  given  1 
notice. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  not  many  Senators  were 
in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  my  notice 
was  read  yesterday,  may  I  be  recognized 
at  this  time  to  read  the  content  of  the 
motion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  mo- 
tion to  esUblish  a  rule  of  germaneness. 
of  which  I  gave  notice  yesterday,  and 
which  I  am  debating  whether  to  offer  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Johnson  resolution 
or  to  ask  that  it  come  up  later  sepa- 
rately, reads  as  follows: 
None*    OF    Motion    To    Amkhd    the   Rulm 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL  oX  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  give  notice  In  writing  that  it  Is  my 
Intention  hereafter  to  submit  a  resolution 
proposing  to  amend  rule  XIX.  relating  to 
debate,  by  Inserting  aXter  paragraph  No  1  of 
the  said  rule  the  new  paragraph.  No.  2.  a« 
follows: 

••2.  At  any  tine  during  the  consideration 
of  a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  offer 
a  motion  that  the  Senate  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  amendments,  which  motion 
shall  be  privileged  and  decided  with  not  more 
than  1  hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  opponents  and  proponent*. 

"If  such  a  motion  fihall  be  determined  In 
the  afflrmatlve.  any  amendment  thereafter 
pro  )0£ed.  to«?ether  with  debate  thereon,  and 
all  debate  under  the  order  for  pending  busi- 
ness shall  be  required  to  be  germane  to  th« 
subject  matter  before  the  Senate.  All  ques- 
tions of  relevancy  under  this  rule,  when 
rained.  Including  appeals,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

"Change  the  numben  of  the  racceedlng 
paragraphs  of  the  rule. 

"The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  provide  for  the  consideration  and  ger- 
maneness of  amendments,  together  with  de- 
bate thereon,  to  a  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate." 

Mr.  President,  that  proposal.  If 
adopted  as  a  rule,  would.  I  think,  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  question  of  delay 
in  the  business  of  the  Senate.  It  would 
require  the  same  germaneness  as  we  now 
seek  occasionally  to  get  by  unanlmoua 
consent.  It  would  not  establish  a  time 
limitation  for  debate,  but  it  would  re- 
quire that  amendments  and  debate  on 
the  pending  business  be  germane.  I 
think  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
for  the  Senate.  It  would  move  our  busi- 
ness with  more  expedition  and  dispatch. 
I  commend  my  proposal  to  consideration 
and  study  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 


RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  T^exas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair;  after  which  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

(At  12  o'clock  noon,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair: 
and  at  12  o'clock  and  9  minutes  pjn.  the 
Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Mansfixlo  in  the 
chair).) 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  1.  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  assemble  in  Joint  session 
to  hear  the  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
the  Secretary  (Pelton  M.  Johnston) ,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  (Joseph  C.  Duke),  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  President  pro 
tempore,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  joint  session  to 
hear  the  address  to  be  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident, see  Hou.se  proceedings  in  today's 
Congressional  Record.) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  Jomt  session  of  the  two  Houses 
having  been  dissolved,  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  Its  Chamber  at  I  o'clock  and 
30  minutes  p.m.,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Preside  nt  pro  tempore. 


TRANSACTION    OP   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  the  usual  morning  hour  for  the  in- 
troduction of  bills  and  resolutions,  the 
submission  of  petitions  and  memorials, 
and  the  transaction  of  other  routine 
business,  with  statements  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT   TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn 
imtll  10  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OP  LEND-LEASE  OPERA- 
TIONS —  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 24,  1958,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  o1  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the 
**Thirly-ninth  Report  to  Congress  on 
Lend-Lease  Operations"  covering  the 
calendar  year  1957. 

Most  of  the  countries  are  making 
scheduled  payments  on  their  lend-lease 
accoimts.  During  1957,  collections  and 
credits  on  these  accounts  amounted  to 
$28,340,686.34.  comprising  payments  of 
$13,996,262.83  on  principal  and  $14,344.- 
423.51  on  interest. 

All  of  the  lend-lenae  silver  returned  to 
tlie  United  States  during  1957  had  not 


been  assayed  by  December  31, 1957.  The 
amount  assayed  totaled  89.779,704.01  fine 
troy  ounces. 

Details  on  these  and  other  lend-lease 
activities  are  provided  In  the  report. 
D WIGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  November  24, 1958. 


OV     OOOPBUnvS    SRKItSIOH 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEES SUBMITTED  DURING  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  24.  1958.  Mr.  Smathers. 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  submitted  on  September  30. 
1958,  a  report  (No.  2499)  entitled  "The 
Role  of  Small  Business  in  Defense  Missile 
Procurement."  which  was  printed. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  24,  1958,  Mr.  Ful- 
bright,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  on  October  10,  1958,  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  2500),  entitled 
"Federal  Reserve  Policy  and  Economic 
Stsbility  1951-57,"  which  was  printed. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  1,  1958.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey.  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  on  October  13.  1958,  submit- 
ted a  report  (No.  2501)  entitled  "Control 
and  R3duction  of  Armaments,"  which 
was  printed. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  21,  1958,  Mr.  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1958,  submitted  a  report  (No. 
2502)  of  that  committee,  entitled  "Sum- 
mary of  Activities,"  which  was  printed. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Augiust  23,  1958,  Mr.  Pui,- 
bright.  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  on  November  4,  1958,  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  2503)  of  that  com- 
mittee, entitled  "Sununary  of  Activities," 
which  was  published. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  15,  1958,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  on  November  28,  1958, 
submitted  a  report  (No.  2504)  entitled 
"Discount  House  Operations,"  which 
was  printed. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  22, 1958.  Mr.  Smathers, 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  on  December  30,  1958,  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  2505)  entitled 
"Small  Business  Participation  in  Gov- 
ernment Procurement — 1958,"  which 
was  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

RXPOIT  Oir  Ck>NTSACTS  Nbootiatb)  bt  Na- 
tionai.  AonsoaT  Ck>Mi(rrrEB  fob  Axbo- 
MAimcs 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary.  Na- 
tional AdTlBory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law.  a  report  covering  the  oontracta  negoti- 
ated by  that  Committee  during  the  period 
January  1  to  June  SO.  19S8  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  BcUnocs. 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Cooperatlre  Extension  Service, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  PtM-estry. 

REPOaT     ON     AGBICtTLTUKAI.     COKSUtVATION 

Pbogkam  Sebvicb 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

REFOitT    ON    PeDEBAI.    CSOP    iNSUaANCB 
COSP<»ATION 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, for  calendar  year  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculttu-e  and  Forestry. 

Reports  on  Commoditt  Ckedtt  Corpokation 
Sale  Policies,  AcrivrriBs,  and  Disposition 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  concerning  the  policies,  activities,  and 
developments.  Including  all  sales  and  dis- 
posals, with  regard  to  commodities  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns  or 
which  It  is  directed  to  support,  for  the  month 
of  June,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Three  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  reports  for  the  months  of  July.  August, 
and  September  1958,  concerning  the  policies, 
activities,  and  developments,  including  all 
sales  and  disposals,  with  regard  to  commodi- 
ties which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion owns  or  wtlch  It  Is  directed  to  sup- 
port (with  accomi}anylng  reports);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  General  Sales  Manager  con- 
cerning the  policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
ments, including  all  sales  and  disposals,  with 
regard  to  each  commodity  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owns  or  which 
It  is  directed  to  support,  for  the  month  of 
October  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Reports  on   Cooperation  With   Mexico   in 
Control   and   Eradication    of   Poot-and- 

MOITTH   DiSKASX 

Two  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
during  the  months  of  July  and  September 
there  were  no  significant  developments  re- 
lating to  the  cooperative  progrsun  of  the 
United  States  with  Mexico  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiu-e.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
during  the  month  of  October  1958.  a  team  of 
veterinarians  from  the  Mexico-United  States 
Commission  for  the  Prevention  of  Foot-and- 
Mouth  Disease  Investigated  reports  of  con- 
ditions suspected  of  being  of  a  vesicular  na- 
ttire  In  the  states  of  Jallsoo  and  Queretaro, 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Ajp^ctUture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
as  of  September  22,  1958,  there  have  been  no 
significant  developments  to  report  for  the 
past  6  months  relating  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
for  the  control  and  eradication  of  foot-and- 
jnouth  disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 
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A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
during  the  month  of  November  1958,  there 
were  no  significant  developments  to  report 
relating  to  the  cooperative  program  of  the 
United  States  with  Mexico  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
during  the  month  of  August  1958,  there  were 
no  significant  developments  relating  to  the 
cooperative  program  of  the  United  States 
with  Mexico  for  the  control  and  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Rkpokts  on  Agreiments  Under  Agricultural 

Trade  I>ivelopment  and  Assistance  Act  of 

1964 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Servlc*.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. rej)ortlng  pursuant  to  law,  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  1958,  no  agree- 
ments were  concluded  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  as  the  authority  to  enter 
Into  such  agreements  expired  June  30.  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  document):  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  a  supplemental  agreement  entered  Into 
with  the  Government  of  Snaln  on  October 
31.  1958,  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington.  D.  C,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  that  agreements  had  been  concluded 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  during 
the  month  of  November  1958,  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Israel  and  Pakistan  (with  ac- 
companying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
Porelgfn  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  relating  to  an  agreement  entered  Into 
with  the  Government  of  India  on  September 
26,  1958,  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1964  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Rkport  on  Pukhto  Rican  Hurricane  Relief 
Loans 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Agricultural 
Credit  Services.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  Puerto  Rican  hurricane  relief  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Befori  on  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission   (S.  Doc.  No.  3) 

A  letter  from  the  President,  National  For- 
est Reservation  Commission,  Washington, 
DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  report 
of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  an 
illustration. 

Lump -Sum  Appropriation  for  CRCorriNO 
Postal  Revenues 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  requesting  a  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion In  the  amount  of  93.591.000  be  made  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  crediting 
postal  revenues,  for  the  fiscal  year  1958,  re- 
lating to  franked  mail  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others,  and  penalty  mall  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office;  to  the  Com- 
mit cee  on  Appropriations. 


Rkposts  on  Beapportionment  of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  th-j  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  lExecutlve  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  "Transportation"  for  the  Dscal  year  1959 
had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  indicating  a 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  tho  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
■Cemeterial  expemes."  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  in- 
dicating a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
•'Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security."  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  a 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  i,o  law,  that  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  United  States  Attorneys 
and  Marshals,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  indicating  a 
need  for  a  suppleriental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation; to  the  (/'ommlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
for  "Military  personnel.  Air  Force."  1959,  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuart  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  I'or  "Hospitals  and  medical 
care"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  had  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  tl^ie  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
"Unemployment  compensation  for  veterans 
and  Federal  employees"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  had  been  ap]>ortioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appro;;  riation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  tlie  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuar  t  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
had  been  apportloaed  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  tlie  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  certain  ap- 
propriations to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  have  been  reappor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  ne- 
cessity for  supplemental  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting,  pursuant   to   law.   that   the    appro- 


priation for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses."  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959,  had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  a  neceselty  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Con^mlttee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Prerldent, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  certain  l&Sfl 
appropriations  had  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  Indicating  a  necessity  for  supplemental 
appropriations  to  meet  csrtaln  pay  increases 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Con»- 
mUtec  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  thnt  the  approrrltv- 
tion  to  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlEtratlon  for  "In- 
P'.illent  care,"  for  the  fi.'C.il  year  1959.  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  bast;  indicating  a  net-d 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  th« 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlBtratli>n 
for  "Outpatient  care,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  in- 
dicating a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Management  of  lands  and  resources." 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
indicating  the  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation  for  Increased  pay 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  State  for 
"0{>eration  and  maintenance."  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico,  for  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
had  been  reapp>ortioned  on  a  basis  Indicating 
the  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation for  Increased  pay  costs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  In- 
dicating a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  "Emergencies  In  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Service,"  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1959.  had  been  reapportioned  on 
a  bests  which  indicates  the  n^esslty  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation; 
to    the    Committee    on    Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  "Annuities.  Panama  Canal 
construction  employees  and  Lighthouse 
Service  widows."  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  cer- 
tain appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  have 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indl- 
cates  the  necessity  for  supplemental  esti- 
mates of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 
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A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  "Maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
of  physical  facilities."  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, for  the  fiscal  yiar  1959,  had  been  re- 
apportioned on  a  baiiis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  purtuant  to  law.  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  C'reneral  Services  Admin- 
istration for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Office 
of  the  Admlnistrato.^,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriiitlon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriat'onf . 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  ""Op>eratlng  expenses.  Public 
Buildings  Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  in- 
dicates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropHatioi  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
.for  "Medical  care.  Navy."  for  the  flrcal  year 
1959,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  b.'.sls  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Approprlatloiu . 

A  letter  from  the  Acting;  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  reporting  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  ""Compe.isatlon  and  pensions," 
for  the  fiscal  year  19551.  had  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  neccFslty  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
Of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  "Maintenance  and  operation  of  sup- 
ply depoU.'"  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  purtuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  "Inpatient  cire,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  had  been  app.orloned  on  a  basis  which 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appkx)prlations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Execu:ive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  '"Outpatient  care,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  Ixasls  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  "Operation  and  maintenance."  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
United  States  and  Mfxlco.  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  had  been  reajiportloned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 


appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  "Salaries  and  exp>ense8,"  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Approprla  tlons . 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  "Operation  and  maintenance," 
Southwestern  Power  Administration,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969,  had  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  tlie  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  ol  Agri- 
culture for  "Forest  protection  and  utiliza- 
tion. Forest  Service."  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation  for  civilian 
p.iy  increases  and  for  fighting  forest  fires;  to 
the   Committee  on   Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  ""Salaries  and 
expenses.  Food  and  Drug  Administration," 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  had  been  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priat'ons. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  E.cecutive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
p?nses.  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,"  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  had  been  reapportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  •  estimate  of  appropriation; 
to    the    Committee    on    Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriations  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  "Exfwnses,  supply  distribu- 
tion" and  "Operating  expenses.  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service,"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1059,  have  been  reapportioned  on  a 
ba&is  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  sup- 
plemental estimates  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, repKjrtlng.  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Division  of  Dis- 
bursement," for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  the 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Bandards."  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  had  t>een 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  the  need 
ftn-  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Elxecutlve  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  had  been  reapportioned 
on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  for 
increased  pay  costs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tlie  United   States,   reporting,   pursuant   to 


law,  that  the  appropriation  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses," for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  had  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports  on  Overobligation  of 
Appropriations 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  68  re- 
ports covering  84  violations  of  appropriations 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursu-int  to  law,  a  report  on 
overobligation  of  the  appropriation  "Ad- 
ministrative Control  of  Appropriations  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense"  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fenre,  tranemitting.  pursuant  to  law,  56  re- 
ports covering  69  violations  of  appropri- 
ations within  the  E>epartment  of  Defenre 
(w.th  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  overobliga- 
tion of  an  appropriation  occurring  in  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  o\erobllgation  of  appropriations  In  the 
Department  of  Agricultvire;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  reporting, 
pur.<^uant  to  law,  six  overobligations  of  ap- 
propriations In  that  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  reporting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  overobligation  of  an  appro- 
priation within  that  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
two  overobligations  of  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  overobligation  of  an 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
overobligation  of  a  limitation  In  the  fund  al- 
lotment for  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1958  from  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Internal  Revenue  Service"  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
overobligation  of  a  fund  allotment  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1958  from  the 
appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service";  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
overobligation  of  an  appropriation  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  United  States 
Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
overobligation  of  an  appropriation  within 
that  Home  ( with  an  accompanying  report ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report    of    Appropriations    and    TRAirerERs 
Made  To  Cover  Cost  of  Salary  Incszases 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
ot  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  appropriations  and  transfers  made 
to  cover  the  fiscal  year  1958  cost  of  salary 
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Increases  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on   Appropriations. 

STATia««NT        or       JUCGMENTS        RENDERED        BT 

United  States  Court  or  Claims   (S.  Doc. 

No.  4) 

A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  Washington,  D.  C,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  statement  of  all 
Judgments  rendered  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  for  the  year  ended  October 
4,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  document); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Amendment  or  Act  Relating  to  Adthorized 
Pkxsonnel  Strengths  of  Armed  Forces 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  I>efen3e, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  3.  1950.  as 
amended,  to  continue  in  effect  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  authorized  personnel 
strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment   or    Code   Relating   to   the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military   Justice 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
relates  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Tonnage  Composition  or  Navt  With  Respect 
TO  Vessels 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  tonnage  composition  of 
the  United  States  Navy  with  respect  to  ves- 
sels, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  "to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment  or  Code  Relating  to  Active 
DUTT  Agreements  for  Reserve  Officers 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  active  duty  agreements  for  Reserve 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  MiLrrAsr  Procurement  Actions 
FOR  Experimental,  Developmental,  or  Re- 
search Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Military 
procurement  actions  for  experimental,  devel- 
opmental, or  research  work  negotiated  by 
the  Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  for  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rkport    on    Real    and    Personal    Property, 
Department  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  re- 
port on  real  and  personal  property  of  that 
Department,  as  of  June  30,  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Payment  or  Certain  Transportation  and 

Travel  Allowances 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  certain  other  laws  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  transportation  and  travel  allow- 
ances to  escorts  of  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Creditimo  of  Ckrtain   Service  for  Purposb 
or  Retired  Pay 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  crediting  of  certain 


service  for  purjaose  of  retired  pay  for  non- 
regular  service,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment  or  Code  Relating  to  Sale  or 
Military  Clothing  and  Textile  Material 
in  Certain  Cases 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  military  clothing 
and  textile  material  to  contractors  for  use  In 
the  performance  of  United  States  contracts 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Code  Relative  to  Extensions 
OF  Enlistment 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secietary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  projxjsed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
relative  to  extensions  of  enlistment  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  or  Code  WrrH  Respect  to  Cred- 
iting Certain  Service  as  a  Member  or  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  crediting  certain  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Repeal  or  Section  7474,  United  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Authority  To  Establish 
Rates  of  Wages  for  Certain  Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transntlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
by  repealing  section  7474,  which  grants  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  authority  to 
establish  rates  of  wages  for  certain  em- 
ployees of  naval  activities  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Amendment  or  Title  10  or  United  States 
Code  To  Authorize  the  Secretary  or  the 
Navy  To  Furnish  Certain  Supplies  and 
Services 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
furnish  supplies  and  services  to  foreign  ves- 
sels and  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Career  Pattern  for  Officer-Lawyers  in 
Regular  Officer  Structure  of  Marine 
Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  career  pattern  for  offi- 
cer-lawyers In  the  regular  officer  structure  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of   Code   Relating  to   Certain 
Medals 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  ttlle  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  certain  medals  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Appointment  of  Boards  of  Medical  OmcERs 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Act  of  June  21,  1950. 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  boards  of 
medical  officers  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Peacettme  LiMrrATlON  on  Number  or  Lieu- 
tenant Generals  in  Marine  Corps 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 


lation to  establish  a  peacettme  limitation  on 
the  number  of  lieutenant  generals  In  the 
Marine  Corps  (with  an  acccmpanylug  pa- 
per);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 

Elimination     or     Chaplain      Repobts     to 
Secretary    or    the    Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  lhr»t 
fr.ich  chaplain  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (with  an  accompany- 
ing pajier);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Reports    on    Military    Construction 
Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
contracts  fur  military  construction  entered 
Into  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  for  the 
period  January  1  through  June  30.  1958 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chief.  Bureau  of 
■yards  and  Docks.  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
military  construction  contracts  awarded  by 
that  Department  for  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1958  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative  Liai- 
son. Department  of  the  Air  Force,  traru- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  con- 
tracta  awarded  for  military  construction  by 
that  Department,  for  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Number  or  Commissioned  awo 
Warrant  Officers  Assigned  to  Headquar- 
ters Agencies  or  Department  or  the  Abmt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  number  of  commissioned  officers  and  war- 
rant officers  assigned  to  headquarters  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  as  of 
September  30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Appointment  or  Philip  Ferdinand  LiitoKMAif 
as  Permanent  Colonel  in  Regular  Abmt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Philip  Fer- 
dinand Llndeman  as  permanent  colonel  of 
the  Regular  Army  (with  an  accompanying 
pap>er) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Appointment  of  Robert  Wesley  Colglazier, 
Jr..  as  Permanent  Brigadier  Oenebal  of 
Regular  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Rot>ert  Wes- 
ley Colglazier.  Jr.,  as  permanent  brigadier 
general  of  the  Regular  Army  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Number  of  Officers  on  Dtrrr 
With  Department  of  the  Army  and  Armt 
General  Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff,  as  of  June  30.  1958  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Fught  Pat  of  Certain  Abmt 
Officers 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  night  pay  of  Army  aviation  personnel 
above  the  rank  of  major,  for  the  period 
July  1-Deeember  31,  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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RxpcwT  ON  Plight  Pat  fob  Cebtain  OrncxBS 
or  the  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Air),  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
flight  pay  for  certain  officers  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  for  ihe  6-month  period  pre- 
ceding December  15,  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Reseabch  and  Development  Coir« 
tracts,   Depabtment  of  the   Abmt 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Research  and 
Development,  Depurtment  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
research  and  development  contracts  of  that 
Department,  for  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30.  1958  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Refort  on  Reseabch  and  Development  Pro- 
curement Action,  Department  op  the  Air 
Force 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative 
Liaison.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  rejwrt  on  research 
and  development  procurement  action  by  that 
Department,  for  the  i>erlod  January  1  to 
June  30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Flight  Pay  for  Certain  Officers 
or  Air  Force 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  flight 
pay  for  officers  of  the  Air  Force  above  the 
grade  of  major,  for  the  period  March  1 
through  August  31,  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Progress  of  Flight  Training 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative 
Liaison,  E>epartment  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  flight  training  pro- 
gram, covering  the  period  August  1.  1957  to 
November  30.  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  on  Numbeb  of  OmcEBs  or  the  Air 
Force  Assigned  to  Duty  at  Seat  of  Oov- 

SBNMB3fT 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  LegUlatlve 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  that  as  of  September 
30,  1968,  there  were  2,601  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  assigned  to  duty  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Transfer  by  Navy  Department  of 

ifOTORBOAT    to    WOODRIDOE     CONGREGATIONAL 

Church,  Cranston,  R.I. 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
Woodridge  Congregational  Church,  of  Crans- 
ton, RJ..  had  requested  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  transfer  a  40-foot  motorboat  for 
use  by  its  Sea  Adventure  Group  compKjeed  of 
boys  14  to  16  years  of  age;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Research  and  Development  Pro- 
curement Actions,  Dipabtmknt  of  the 
Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
BCaterial  (Procurement),  Department  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  research  and  development  procure- 
ment actions  of  that  Department,  for  the 
period  January  l  through  June  30,  1058 
( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

RB>0BT  on  TBANSACnONS  Unoeb  Pbbshing 
Hall  Mzmobial  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treactiry,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  transactions  for  the  account  of  the 
Pershing  Hall  Memorial  Fund,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  (with  on  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Report  on  Purchases  and  Contracts  fob 
pROPmTT  or  Services 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  contracts  for  property  or  services 
for  experimental,  developmental,  or  research 
work  for  the  period  May  19  to  November  19, 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Stockpile  Report 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  strategic  and  critical  materials 
for  the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  repwrt) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Property  Acquisitions,  Office 
OF  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  property  acquisitions,  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Reports    on    Federal    Contributions,    Civil 
Defx:nse  Program 

Two  letters  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  Federal  Contributions,  Civil  De- 
fense Program,  for  the  quarters  ended  June 
30,  and  September  30,  1958  (with  accompany- 
ing papers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
•Services. 

Notice    of    Proposed    Disposition    of    Agar 
Held  in  Na'tional  Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  disposi- 
tion of  approximately  198,173  pounds  of 
agar  held  In  the  national  stockpile  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report   on    Export    Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
expxjrt  control,  for  the  third  quarter,  fiscal 
year  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Report   on    Subvet   or   Operations    Undeb 
Defense   Pboduction   Act 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  op- 
erations under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  dated  November  10,  1958,  relating 
to  defense  minerals  exploration  assistance 
(with  an  accompanying  repwrt);  to  the 
Committee   on    Banking   and    Currency. 

Repobt  or  Secubities  and  Exchange 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Interim  Authorization  fob  Home  Mobtgage 
Insurance,  Urban  Renewal,  and  College 
Housing 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  interim  authori- 
zation for  home  mortgage  insurance,  urban 
renewal,  and  college  housing  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Repeal  of  Obsolete  Provisions  of  Law  Re- 
lating TO  the  Mints  and  Assay  Offices 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  obsolete  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  mints  and  assay  offices 


(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  C\irrency. 

Report  of  Small  Business  Administbation 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Administration,  for  the  period  January 
1,  1958.  through  June  30,  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Estimated  Obligations  or  Prin- 
cipal AcTivmES  or  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration.  Washington.  D.C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
estimated  obligations  of  principal  activities 
of  that  Administration,  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  through  June  30,  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed  Regulations  Under  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  proposed  initial  regulations 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958,  Issued  by  that  Administration,  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  1958  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

REPOR'rs  ON  Liquidation  of  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
covering  the  progress  made  in  liquidating 
the  assets  formerly  held  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an  ac- 
compan3ring  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Liquidation  Fund,  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Reports  on  Militart  Prime  Contracts  With 
Small  and  Large  Business  Firms  fob 
Work  in  the  United  Sta'tes 

Three  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics) ,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  military 
prime  contracts  with  small  and  large  con- 
cerns for  work  in  the  United  States  com- 
pleted during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  1958  (with  accompanying  papers) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  National  Aovisoht  Council  on 
Intebnational  Monetabt  and  Financial 
Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operations  and  policies  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
and  the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
for  the  2 -year  period  April  1,  1956-liCarch  31, 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  or  Exfobt-Impobt  Bank  or 
Washington 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Kxport-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  bank  as  of  the  close  of  business  June 
30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Repobt  or  Federal  Deposit  Insubawck 

COBPOBATION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit   Insurance    Corpco-atlon,    Washington. 
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D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Corporation  for  the  calendar  year  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

RxpoBT  oif  BoaxowiNO  AuTHoarrr 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  OtBce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  borrowing  authority,  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30.  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Repokt  on  Land  AcQUTsmoNs  by  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commlsison,  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
land  acquisitions  by  that  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958.  for  the  development  of 
the  park,  parkway,  and  playground  system 
of  the  National  Capital  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Repokt  on  Revhw  or  Certain  Activities  op 
Bureau  or  Indian  Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  programing, 
budgeting,  accounting,  and  reporting  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  dated  November  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Rkpost  on  Examination  or  Army  Contract 
WrrH  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  trai^smlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Contract  DAI-38-0t7- 
601-ORD  (P)-14«7  with  the  A.  O.  Smith 
Corp..  of  Milwaukee,  WU.,  dated  December 
1BS8  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Audit  Rspokt  on  Pcokral  Savings  and  Loan 
Insttrancx  Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  National  Bureau  or 
Standards 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  National  Bureau 
ot  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce,  for 
the  fiscal  years  1955-57  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Special  Report  on  Washington  Citt 
Post  OmcE  Buujuna 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  special  report  on  the  Washington 
City  Post  Office  Building,  Post  Oflloe  Depart- 
ment, dated  October  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Land  Acquisitions  by  National 
CAPriAL  Plannino  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
land  acquisitions  by  that  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958,  for  the  development  of  the 
park,  parkway  and  playground  system  of  the 
National  Capital  (with  an  acootnpanytng  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

RKPOCT     OV     DlSmCT      or     COLUlfBIA     RXDB- 

TXLOPMnrr  Land  Acenct 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia     Rederelopment    Land     Agency, 


Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  or  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  company,  for  the  year  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla. 

Amendment  or  Intesnal  Revenue  Code  or 
1954.  Relating  to  Deductions  ros  Per- 
sonal Exemptions 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  Eection  lS2(b)  (3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  the  purpose  of  Including  nationals  of 
the  United  States  within  the  definition  of 
the  term  "dependent"  In  connection  with 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Report  or  Renegotiation  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renego- 
tiation Board.  Washington,  DC,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Financial  Statement  op  the  American 
Legion 

A  letter  from  the  director,  the  American 
Legion.  Washington.  DC,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  financial  statement  of  that 
Legion,  up  to  and  including  October  31, 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  document):  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports  on  the  International  Ebijcational 
Exchanob  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Stat*,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
international  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
period  July  1-December  31.  1957  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
international  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram conducted  by  that  Department,  cover- 
ing the  years  1948-58  (with  an  accompany. 
Ing  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Amendment  or  Foreign  Service  Act  or  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Nominations  ros  Nobel  Peace  Prize 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
state,  transmitting,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  a  circular  concerning  nomina- 
tions for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  to  be 
awarded  In  December  1959  (with  an  ac- 
compyanylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Resolution  or  Gratitude,  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives, West  Indies 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  the  text  of  a  diplomatic 
note  dated  November  26,  1958.  from  the 
British  Embassy,  quoting  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  West 
Indies,  relating  to  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  the  cordial  greetings  and  affirmation 
of  friendship  received  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  as  conveyed  in  Senate 
Concxurent  Resolution  77,  2d  session,  8Sth 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


Rsponr  or  UNrrxD  States  XtrroaMATioif 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  United  States 
Information  Agency.  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Agency,  for  the  period  January  1  to 
June  30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  on  AcrivrriES  Under  Federal  Prop- 
erty AND  Administrative  Skrticrs  Act  or 
1949 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Department  on  its  activities,  exclusive  of 
those  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, under  the  Federal  Property 
and  ^dminlstrallve  Services  Act  of  1949, 
covering  the  calendar  years  1956  and  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Ojieratlons. 

Report    on    AvAiLABn-rrr    and    Distributtom 
to  Certain  iNSTrrtrrioNS  or  Real  Propektt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  covering  personal 
property  made  available  for  distribution  to 
public  health  and  educational  Instltvitlons 
and  civil  defense  organizations,  and  nil  real 
property  disposed  of  to  public  health  and 
educational  Inatltutinns  (with  an  aocom- 
ponying  report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Reports  on  Rk.iToration  or  Bauincu  With- 
drawn From  Appropriations 

Three  letters  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  on  the  restoration  of  balances  with- 
drawn frt>m  appropriation  and  fund  ac- 
counts under  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Departmant  (with  accompanying  reports); 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rvport  prior 
to  restoration  of  balances  previously  with- 
drawn from  the  appropriation  "Operation 
and  regulation.  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration" (With  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Oom- 
merce.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port relating  to  the  restoration  of  balances 
previously  withdrawn  from  appropriations  la 
the  Treasury  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  13  reports  prior  to  restoration  of  bal- 
ances, as  of  June  30,  1958  (with  accompany- 
ing reports);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  relating  to  the  restoration  of 
balances  withdrawn  from  appropriation  and 
fund  accounts  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre> 
tary  for  Administration.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
relating  to  the  restoration  of  unobligated 
balances  to  appropriation  accounts  of  the 
D3p»artment  of  State  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports with  respect  to  restorations  of  prevl- 
ouBly  withdrawn  unobligated  balances,  as  of 
June  SO,  1958  (with  aooompanylng  reports); 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  GoTemment  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  six 
restoration  reports  In  that  Department  (with 
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accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  for  restoration  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances previously  withdrawn  ( with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  four  reports 
prior  to  restoration  of  balances  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Comp- 
troller, Department  of  the  Navy,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  prior  to  restoration  of  balances  for 
the  account  "Emergency  Fund  for  the  Presi- 
dent. National  Defense,  Prior  Tears  (17- 
11M(X)36.54) "  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  CommlFSlon,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  prior 
to  restoration  of  balances  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington.  DC.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Com- 
mission requesting  restoration  of  $336.96 
from  the  unobligated  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1946  which  had  been 
previously  withdrawn  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office,  of  the  United  States  CourU,  Waah- 
Ingtou,  D.C..  transmitting  purausnt  to  law. 
a  report  for  restoration  to  the  appropriation 
"Salaries  of  Supporting  Personnel.  The  Judi- 
ciary. 1956  '  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Boards.  Washington.  DC.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  prior  to 
restoration  of  balances  of  that  Board  (with 
an  accompanying  repwrt);  to  the  Committee 
on   Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Airways  Mod- 
ernization Board.  Washington,  D.C..  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  unex- 
pended balances,  as  of  June  30.  1958.  and 
a  report  on  the  restoration  of  balances 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  prior  to  restoration  of  balance 
of  appropriation,  structural  and  mechanical 
care.  Library  buildings  and  grounds,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Abaca  Fiber  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  abaca 
fiber  operations,  during  fiscal  year  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report    on    Contracts    ron    Experimental, 
Developmental,  or  Research  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  contracts 
negotiated  for  experimental,  developmental, 
or  research  work,  during  the  6-month  period 
ended  June  30.  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Assistance  Psograu  fob  Vietnam 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion Of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  his  letter  dated 


November  17,  1958,  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
assistance  program  for  Vietnam  (with  ac- 
companying pai>ers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Violation  or  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
July  21.  1958,  relating  to  Contract  No.  AP 
61  (514) -609  with  Curtiss-Wright  Europa.  N. 
v.,  concluding  that  existing  statutes  had 
been  violated  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Certain  Pricing 
OF  Departmf.nt  of  the  Air  Force  Contracts 
and  Subcontracts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  examination  of  the  pricing 
of  Department  of  the  Air  Force  negotiated 
contracts  and  subcontracts  with  Avtron 
Manufacturing.  Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
dated  December  1958  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Grovern- 
ment  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  the  Pricing  or 
THE  Department  or  the  Air  Force  With 
General  Motors  Corp. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pvirsuant  to 
law.  a  rcijort  on  the  examination  of  the  pric- 
ing of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  on 
Contract  AF  33 ( 600 ) -29507  with  the  General 
Motors  Corp.,  AC  Spark  Plug  Division,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  dated  December  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Settlsmsnt  or  Cbrtain 
SHiPBTmjtxRS'  Requests 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tlie  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  settlement  of 
shipbuilders'  requests  for  price  Increases  for 
damages  arising  from  Government  delays  in 
furnishing  plans  and  materials.  Bureau  of 
Shlpw.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  De- 
cember 1958  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Auorr  Report  or  Farmers'  Home 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  of  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration,  E>epartment  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  fiscal  years  1956  and  1957  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Auorr  Report  on  Arkansas,  White,  and  Red 
River  Basins  and  Southwestern  Power 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Arkansas,  White, 
and  Red  River  Basins  water  resources  de- 
velopment program,  Corps  of  Engineers 
(Civil  Functions),  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957  (with  an  accomnanying  reoort) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Audit  Report  on  Columbia  River  Power 
System  and  Related  Activities 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Columbia  River 
Power  System  and  related  activities,  fiscal 
year  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Audit  Report  on  Farm  Credit 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an 
accompansrlng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Veterans  Canteen 
Service 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Veterans  Can- 
teen Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  fiscal 
year  1958  (with  an  accomp>anylng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op)era- 
tlons. 

Audit  Report  on  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
or  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine.  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine. Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Slum  Clearance  and 
Urban  Renewal  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  review  of  the  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  and  renewal  program,  Urban 
Renewal  Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  as  of  June  1957  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Subcontracts 
Wrm  Firestone  Tire  and  Russn  Company 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  sub- 
contracts with  the  Firestone  Tire  and  RublMr 
Co..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  for  aircraft  fuel  celli, 
dated  October  1858  (with  an  aocompanylng 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Auorr  Report  on  Inland  Watbswats 

COkrORATION 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation,  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Examination  or  Department  or 
the  Navy  Negotiated  Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  negotiated  contracts  with 
Collins  Radio  Co.,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for 
AN/ARC-27  Airborne  Radio  Equipment, 
dated  September  1958  (with  an  accompany- 
ing repKjrt);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Direct  Distribution  Pro- 
gram, Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  direct  distribu- 
tion program.  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957  (with  an  accompanjring  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Audit  Repc«t  on  the  1957  Soil  Bank 
Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  1957  soil  bank 
programs,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  January 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Certain  Subcon- 
tracts Under  Department  or  the  Air 
FoKCE  Prime  CTontracts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  subcon- 
tracts   awarded    to    the    Goodyear    Aircraft 
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Corp.,  Arizona  Division,  Lltchlleld  Park,  Arl«., 
under  Department  of  the  Air  Fore*  Prime 
ContracU,  dated  August  1,  1858  (wltJb  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  tbe  Commlttea  on 
Government  Operations. 

Refobt  on  DcricmrcncB  im  Manaokment  of 

REQVnUUIENTS     AND     CONTROL     Or     RXLATED 

Procurement  roa  Certain  AncRAir  Spare 

Parts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtas,  transmltUng,  pursuant  to 
lav.  a  report  on  deficiencies  In  management 
of  requirements  and  control  of  related  pro- 
c\irement  for  Hi -Value  aircraft  spare  parts, 
Sacramento  Air  Materiel  Area,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  dated  November  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Oommlttce 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Selected  Activities  or 
THE  Aviation  Segment  or  the  Navt  Sufflt 
System 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  on  the  review  of  selected  activi- 
ties of  the  aviation  segment  of  the  Navy  sup- 
ply system,  as  of  September  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  General  Supply  Fund,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  triynsmlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  general  supply 
fund.  General  Services  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1057  (with  an  accoinpanj  Ing 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Federal  FACiLmES 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttln;».  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Wage  Accounting  and  Un- 
employment Contribution  Collection  Ac- 
TiviTiEs,  Railroad  Retirement  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  wpge  accounting 
and  unemployment  contrihutton  collection 
activities.  Railroad  Retirement  Baard,  dated 
January  1958  (with  an  accompanying  e- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Aoewct 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Public  Housing 
Administration.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ooreriunent  Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Accounts  or  Navy  Disburs- 
ing OmcERs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  accounts  of  Navy 
dlsb\irslng  officers,  for  the  fiscal  years  1956 
and  1957  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  ok  Review  or  Financino  and  Con- 
struction. Post  OrricE  and  Courthouse 
Public  Building  Phojbct.  Rock  Island,  III. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  financing  and 
conatructlon  of  the  post  office  and  courthouse 
public  btilldlng  project,  at  Rock  Island,  m., 
under  the  lease-purchase  program.  General 
Services    Administration,    as    of   June    1858 


(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

RXPOar  ON  EZAMINATtON  Or  THE  ECONOMIC 
AND     TSCHHICAX.     ASSISTANCE     FROORAM     POR 

Laos 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
economic  and  technical  assistance  progrnm. 
for  Laos,  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  State,  for  the  fiscal 
years  1955-57  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Economic  and 
Technical  Assistance  Program  roR  the 
Government  or  the  Refuelic  or  China 
(Taiwan) 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
economic  and  technical  assistance  program 
for  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
(Taiwan),  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, DeDartmcnt  of  State,  for  the 
flrcal  years  1955  57  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Ojjcrations. 

Rcr-ORT  ON  Review  or  SELrcrro  Activities  or 
THE    Ships    Parts    Control    Center.    Mt- 

CIIANICSBURG,    I'A. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stf.t:s,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  selected  activities 
of  the  Shirs  P.^rts  Control  Center.  Mechanlca- 
bun:.  Pa.,  IJtpflrtment  of  the  Navy,  dated 
Auruit  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Audit  Report  on  Accounts  or  MAriNE  Corps 
DisBtmsiNG  OrriCERs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  of  the  accounts  of 
Marine  Corps  Disbursing  Otllcers,  Depart- 
ment cf  the  Navy,  fltcal  years  1C;56  and  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  CX)m- 
mittse  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Reviisw  or  AcrrvmEs  or  Supply 
Department,  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda, 
C\Lir. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  ou  review  of  the  activities  of 
the  Supply  Djpiirtment.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Alameda,  Calif.,  D:>partment  of  the  Navy, 
dated  December  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Audit     Report     on    St.    Lawrence    Seaway 
Development  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  fiscal  year 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  REvnrw  or  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission CoNTiLACT  With  Consumed  Pitb- 
Lic  Power  District 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  -he  review  of  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Coni,ract  No.  AT  ( 11-1) -513  with 
Consumers  Public  Power  District,  August 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report    on    Rrvtew    or   Reqihrements    De- 
termination   AND    Related    Procurement 
roR     GROUNn    Communication-Electronic 
Equipment,  Robcz  Air  Force  Depot 
A  letter  from  the.  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  requirements 
determinations  and  related  procurement  for 
ground      communication-electronic      equip- 


ment, Rome  Air  Force  Depot.  DepMtmenC  of 

the  Air  Force,  dated  December  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  op  Attorney  Genbul  on  Remswal  or 
Interstate  Compact  To  Conssrte  Oil  and 
G.\s 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  consent- 
ing to  the  renewal  of  tlie  Interstate  Compact 
To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas.  as  of  Srptember  1, 
1958  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

EuciBiLTrr  Requirements  roa  BtiaiAi.  xm 
National  Ccmetsribs 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Sacretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  rcvlre  eligibility  requirements  for 
burial  in  national  cemeteries,  and  for  other 
purpores  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTairs. 

Co.NsTRUcnoN,  Operation,  and  Maintenancs 
or  DiLvz  Dam,  C\Lir. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  th« 
Navy,  relating  to  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  D  Luz  Dim  on  the 
Santa  MargariU  River  in  the  State  of  Call- 
f<.>rnln;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Ailuirs. 

A  letter  fr.jni  '?he  Solicitor  General.  V.'a*h- 
inijton.  DC.  referring  to  the  letter  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  August 
30.  19J8,  In  connection  with  the  conctruc- 
tion,  oreratlon,  and  maintenance  of  the 
CcLuz  Dim  on  the  Santa  M:u-garita  River  la 
llie  Stale  of  California:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RrpoRT  ON  Revolving  Credit  Fund  Trahs- 
AcnoNs,    Department   or    the    iNTESioa 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tranfTnittlng,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  cf  that  Department  relating  to  re- 
volving credit  fund  transactions,  for  the 
fircal  year  ended  June  30.  1958  (with  an  ac- 
CDiupanying  rc{>ort);  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

CERrlriCATiONs  or  Adequate  Soil  Survsti 
AND  Land  Classieications 

A  letter   from   the   Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  renortlng.  pursuant  to  law.  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Sau- 
cellto  llrrlsation  District.  California,  and 
that  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible 
to  the  production  of  agricultural  crops  by 
means  of  irrigation  (with  an  accompanying 
paper  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion hi!s  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the 
Portervllle  Irrigation  District.  California,  and 
that  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  are  sufceptitxle 
to  the  production  of  agricultural  crops  by 
means  of  Irrigation  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  leuer  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the  Ver- 
nal unit,  central  Utah  project,  Utah,  and 
that  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible 
to  the  production  of  agricultural  crops  by 
means  of  irrigation  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Plan  or  Rehabilitation  pob 
DoNNA  Irrigation  District,  Texas 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
E>onna  Irrigation  District,  Hidalgo  County  No. 
1,  In  Texas,  has  applied  for  a  loan  of  t4,0<S7.- 
000  for  a  project  estimated  to  cost  •4.400,000. 
to  be  used  for  the  rehablllUtlon  and  better- 
ment of  an  existing  Irrigation  and  drainage 
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system  within  that  district;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Repokt  om  Colobaoo  RiVBt  Stokace  PKOjaCT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,,  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  on  Settlement  or  Cbstain  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
in  the  claim  of  James  Strong,  et  al..  as  the 
representatives  and  on  behalf  of  all  mem- 
bers by  blood  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, plaintiffs,  against  The  United  States  of 
America,  defend  int.  docket  No.  13-Bf.  had 
been  finally  concluded  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
in  the  claim  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Tuma  Reservation,  California,  peti- 
tioner, against  The  United  States  of  America, 
defendant,  docket  No.  88.  had  been  finally 
concluded  (with  an  accompanying  paf>er) :  to 
the  Oommlttce  on  Ir  tcri<x'  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Provision  or  Cbr'^ain  Insurance  roa 
American  Public 

A  letter  from  the  Hecretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provisions  of  war  risk  Insurance  and 
certain  marine  and  liability  insurance  for 
the  American  public,  as  of  September  30, 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Repokt  or  Certain  Activities  or  Maritime 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  purtuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  i>nd  its  activities  under 
the  Merchant  Ship  S  ties  Act  of  1946,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1958  through  September  30. 
1958  (with  an  accom  janylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce:. 

Interim  Retort  on  Causes  and  Character- 
istics or  Thunobxstokms  and  Oth^  At- 
mospheric Disturb  AHCES 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursusnt  to  law,  an  interim 
report  entitled  "Causes  and  Characteristics 
of  Thunderstorms  and  Other  Atmospheric 
Disturbances."  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  report );  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   foreign   Commerce. 

Rxport  or  CoMMisa^BY  Activitibs  or  Civil 
Aeronautics  AoMI^-I8TRATIOM  OirrsiDE  Con- 
tinental United   ."States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  commissary  activities  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  repwrt) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Authorization  roR  Uwited  States  Coast 
Guard  To  Sell  Certain  UTiLrnxs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  State* 
Code,  section  2481,  to  authariae  the  U.8. 
Coast  Guard  to  sell  certain  utilities  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  Coast  Guard  activity 
not  available  from  local  sources  (with  ac- 
companying papers)  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreiiin  Commerce. 


Amendment  or  Federal  Aviation  Act.  Re- 
latino  TO  Salb  or  CnnAiM  Goooe  and 
Services 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  1 107  of  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
goods  and  services  by  any  department  or 
independent  establishment  to  the  owner  of 
an  aircraft  or  his  agent  in  an  emergency,  and 
for  other  purpoEes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Report   on   Federal   Am   in   Fish   Restora- 
tion Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuimt  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  Federal  aid  in  the  fish  resto- 
ration program,  for  fiscal  year  1858  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Rules  and  Regulations  Rxlatinq  to 
Boating  Sapett 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  relating 
to  boating  safety,  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  dated  December  25,  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  document) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  or  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Reports  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hearing  Cases,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

Five  letters  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearings  cases  In  that  Commission,  as  of 
June  30,  July  31,  August  31,  September  30, 
1958,  and  October  31,  1958  (with  accompany- 
ing reports):  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Publications  or  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
Its  publications  entitled  "Major  Natural  Gas 
Pipelines  Map.  June  30,  1958,"  "Typical  Elec- 
tric Bills,  Cities  of  50.000  Population  and 
More.  1958,"  and  "Hydroelectric  Power  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  1957"  (with 
accompanying  documents) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Reports  or  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  tt-ansmltting 
pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  licensed  hydro- 
electric projects  and  on  personnel  of  that 
CX)mmlB8lon.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1958  (with  accompanying  reports) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Report    op    Mubkatort    Bird    Conservation 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission.  Washington. 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80.  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


OP  Pacnric  Marxnb 
ComaaBiON 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission,  Portland,  Oreg.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Commission  for  the  year  1957  (with  an  ac- 


companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  om  Claims  op  Persons  op  Japanesb 

Ancestry 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  claims 
of  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  for  the 
calendar  year  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Lt.  Col.  James  A.  Beplat 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>oced  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  James  A.  Beplat  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Claims  Pais  Under  Militart 
Personnel  Claims  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  rursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  claims  paid  under  the  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Claims  Act,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  thj  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Extension  or  Statute  or  Limitation  in 
Certain   Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  2734  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  statute 
of  limitations  In  th  t  case  of  certain  foreign 
claims  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Patment  op  Claims  Arising  From 
Correction  or  Military  or  Naval  Rec- 
ords 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  pa3rment  of  claims  arising 
from  the  correction  of  military  or  naval 
records,  few  the  jjeriod  January  1,  through 
June  30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Settlement  or  Claim  Against  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  Uie 
settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
Seattle,  Washington,  regarding  damages  to 
the  CG-40423  caused  by  the  steamship 
Jliamna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Settlement  or  Certain  Admin- 
istrative Claims  by  Department  or  the 
Air  Force 
A   letter  from   the   Assistant  Secretary   of 

the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 

a  report  on  the  settlement  of  claims  arising 

imder  section  9802.  9803.  or  9604  of  title  10. 

United  States  Code,  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 

(with    an    accompanying    report) ;     to    the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  op  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1058  (with  an  accompanjrlng  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Audit  op  Accounts  op  Future 
Farjcers    or     America 

A  letter  from  the  chairman,  board  of 
directors.  Future  Fanners  of  America.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
that  organlaation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1958  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Clazx  op  Milton  Biattt,  st  ai^  r.  na 
Unitsd    BtATwm 

A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  Utalted  States 
court  of  Claims.  Washington.  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  and  Senate  Beao- 
lutlon  115,  84th  Congress,  ist  aesalon,  the 
opinion  of  that  court  in  the  case  of  Milton 
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Beatty,  et  al.  v.  The  United  States  (Cong. 
No.  S-55)  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Lois  K.  Alkxandex 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Washington, 
D.  C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  Lois  K.  Alexander 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

COMFXNSATION     TOR     CERTAIN     WORLD     WaR     II 

Losses 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.  C.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide 
compensation  for  certain  World  War  II 
losses  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  and  Recommendation  on  Claim  of 
Ellis  Timber  Company  v.  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  and  recommendation  relating 
to  the  claim  of  the  Ellis  Timber  Company 
V.  United  States  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  and  Recommendation  on  Claim  or 
Sterilon  Corporation  v.  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  and  recommendation  relating 
to  the  claim  of  Sterilon  Corporation  v.  United 
States  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Settlement  of  Certain  Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  2734  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  settle  claims 
arising  in  foreign  countries  incident  to  non- 
combat  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Reports  on  Payments  of  Tort  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Treasury 
Department  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  during  the  fiscal  year  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  rej>ort) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Commission  for  the 
period  July  1,  1957.  to  June  30,  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  Washington.  D.C.,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958,  there  were  no  tort  claims  paid  by  that 
Office:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services    Administration,    Washington,    DC, 


transmitting,  iSxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Administration  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Admission  of  Certain  Aliens 

Pour  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  granting  the  applica- 
tions of  certain  aliens  found  admissible  Into 
the  United  States  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  or  Ceiitain  Aliens  ArFLiCTEc  With 

TtTBERCULOSIS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  individuals  admitted  to 
the  United  States  notwithstanding  affliction 
with  tuberculosis  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers);   to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

Granting    Tempi^rary    Admission    Into    the 
United  States  of  Certain  Aliens 

Five  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  entered,  granting 
temporary  admlKsion  Into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Granting  Admis.sion  Into  the  United  States 
OF  Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension    of    Deportation    of    ALiENCk— 
Witkdrawal  of  Names 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice  withdrawing  the  names 
of  Pablo  or  Paul  Martinez.  Agostlno  Sbrana. 
and  Hans  Theodore  Max  Blanke  from  reports 
relating  to  aliens  whose  deportation  has 
been  suspended,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
on  January  15,  1958,  and  July  15,  1858. 
respectively  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Audit  Report  on  Sons  of  Union  Veterans 
OF  THE  Civil  War 
A  letter  from  the  national  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Son.3  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  Trenton,  N.J..  Uansmlttlng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  audit  report  of  the  ac- 
counts, together  with  a  report  of  the  activi- 
ties of  that  organization,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1958  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Publications  of  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Illness  and  Health 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Illness  and  Health,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  volume  1  and  volume  2  of  the 
Monograph  Series  of  that  Commission  enti- 
tled "No.  1:  Current  Concepts  of  Positive 
Mental  Health,"  and  "No.  2:  Economics  of 
Mental  Illness"  (with  accompanying  docu- 
ments): to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Professional  Nurse  Traineeship 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Surgeon  General.  Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  professional  nurse  train- 
eeship program,  evaluation  conference  relat- 
ing to  said  program  having  been  held  Au- 
gust 13,  14.  and  15,  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


Report   or  National    Labor    Relations 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  NatlonAt  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  1068  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  National  Conferencb  ok  Pwatic 
Health  Training 

A  letter  from  the  Surgeon  General,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  National  Conference. on 
Public  Health  Training,  held  on  July  3A-30. 
1958  (With  an  accompanying  report):  to  tb« 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Salaries     and     Personnel     Practicks     for 
Certain  Teachers  and  School  Officers 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  govern  the  salaries  and  personnel  prac- 
tices for  teachers,  certain  school  officers,  and 
other  employees  of  the  Dependents  Schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Provision  of  Certain  ADiciNnTRATrrm  Av- 
THORrriES  FOR  National  SxcuRrrY  Aornct 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  certain  administratlva 
authorities  for  the  National  Security  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Offloe  and 
Civil  Service. 
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Report  on  PaomaiONAL  anb  Bcibntific 
Positions  EaTABLUHSo  in  Dbpastmsmt  or 
Defenss 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his 
report  on  the  professional  and  scientific  posi- 
tions established  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  the  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clrll 
Service. 

Report  on  SciDnmc  oi  PaoFsasiONAL  Posi- 
tions, Department  of  tkr  Intouob 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  tbm 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  scien- 
tific or  professional  positions  within  that 
Department,  for  the  calendar  year  1968:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Report  of  the  Postmaster  Gencrai. 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  annual 
report,  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Bonding  of  Certain  Omcsaa 
AND  Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  operations  In  connection  with  the 
bonding  of  Government  officers  and  em- 
ployees, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1958  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CU 11  Service. 

Report  on  PosmoNs  Pilled  in  Ckstaim 
Grades  of  Classification  Act  of  1940 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  that  two  positions  had  been  filled 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  In  grndes 
GS-17  and  GS-18;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  of  Board  of  Actuaries,  Civil  Servzcb 
Retirement  System  (S.  Doc.  No.  1) 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman.    U.S.    Civil 
Service      Commission,      Washington,      DC. 


transmitting,  pur«u:uit  to  law,  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Actuaries  of  the  Civil  Serrloa 
Retirement  System,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1067  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  ComnLittee  on  Post  Offloe  and 
ClFll  Service. 

Report  of  SEcairrART  of  the  Senate 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmitting,  pursu.int  to  law.  his  report  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  period  July 
1.  1957,  to  June  30.  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Works  of  Abt  i^  Federal  Buxldinos 

A  letter  from  th'»  Chairman,  The  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  drar.  of  projxMed  legislation 
to  provide  for  suitable  works  of  art  In  Federal 
buildings  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  Tennrssex  Valucy  Authority 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  the  Directors,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, Wilson  Dam,  Ala.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
that  Authority,  during  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1967,  and  ended  June  30, 
1958  (with  an  accoorpanylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public-  Works. 

Report  of   Pefmantwt  Commtttte    for  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Devisx 

A  letter  from  the  Ubrarian  of  Congress,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee  for 
the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Devise,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  tran'mltUng.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  alTairs  of  that  Committee  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Interim  Report  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memos  jiL  Commission 

A  letter  from  tte  Chairman,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Ccmmlsslon, 
Washington.  DC,  tr  uismltting.  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Third  Interm  Report  of  that  Com- 
mission, dated  Januto'y  2,  1959  (with  an  ac- 
companying report)  to  the  Coixunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnlstiatlon. 


Report    of   the    Nai 
DAUcirms  or  thx 

A  letter  from  the 
Institution,  Washing 
pursuant  to  law.  the 
the  National  Society, 
lean  Revolution,  for 
1957  (with  an  arcnm 
Committee  on  Rolef 


lONAL    Societt   or  thr 
AttwmjTAif  REVoLimoM 

Secretary,  Smithsonian 
ton.  DC,  transmitting. 
60th  Annual  Report  of 
Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
the  year  ended  April  1, 
nanylnr  report):  to  the 
and  Administration. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  '#ere  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  P3ESIDENT: 
A   resolution    of    iJie    Legislature   of   the 
Territory   of    Guam;    to   the    Committee   on 
Armed  Services: 

"Resol  Jtlon  2M 

"Resolution  relative  to  requesting  and  me- 
morializing the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  extend  to  Guam 
the  National  Guard 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas  Guam  Is  a  vital  defense  installa- 
tion in  the  free  worlc  and  an  important  bas- 
tion in  the  battle  line  drawn  between  that 
world  and  that  of  Communist  domination; 
and 

"Whereas  OuamarJans  have  in  large  num- 
ber enlisted  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  have  served  valiantly  In 
s.  ch   a   capacity,   thereby  exemplifying  the 


ptatrlotlsm  and  good  citizenship  of  the  people 
of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas  in  spite  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Territory  has  never  enjoyed-  the  benefit  of 
being  within  the  framework  of  the  National 
Guard,  thus  lessening  its  effectiveness  as  a 
defense  base  and  frustrating  its  desire  to  in 
every  way  take  part  in  the  national  security 
effort:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  United  States  Congress  be  and 
they  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  and 
memorialized  to  initiate  legislation  whereby 
the  Territory  of  Guam  can  take  active  part 
in  the  National  Guard  program;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  recipients  of  this  re- 
quest consider  it  as  an  expression  of  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  people  of  Guam  to  In 
every  way  undertake  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  their  fellow  Americans  within  the 
continental  United  SUtes:  and  be  It  further 

"Re!:olved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

The  fietitlon  of  Arthur  Kenneth  Smith,  of 
Ssabright.  NJ.,  relating  to  his  "Citizen's 
Plan  for  an  Adequate  Civil  Defense";  to  the 
CoiLimittee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  paper  in  the  form  of  a  petition  signed 
by  Eduarda  Griswold  Keith,  of  Post  Falls, 
Idaho,  relating  to  a  secret  agreement  between 
Russia  and  Germany  for  Communist  con- 
quest of  the  free  world:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  the  strength  of  the 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
S3r  vices. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Joseph  E.  Camp,  of  Redondo  Beach,  Calif., 
relating  to  the  construction  and  use  of  outer 
space  ships;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  national  security 
and  the  domestic  economy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  frcnn 
the  Propeller  Clnb  of  the  United  States.  New 
York,  N.Y..  signed  by  T.  P.  Wynkoop,  national 
president,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  repeal  the  transportation  tax  on 
passenger  travel;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

The  petition  of  Mrs.  Adam  Eye,  of  Dinuba. 
Calif.,  relating  to  the  spiralling  of  taxes,  and 
so  forth:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars,  at  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  expressing  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  decision  to  stand  firm  in  the  For- 
mosa,  Straits;  to  the  Ootnmittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  re- 
latmg  to  cultural  interchange  and  aid  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Citizens 
Transit  Improvement  Association,  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  relating  to  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Urbaculture  and  a  per- 
manent joint  congressional  committee  on 
metropolitan  regions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Ot>erations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Hawaiian 
Government  Employees'  Association,  Hono- 
lulu, T.H.,  expressing  Its  appreciation  to  the 
Honorable  John  A.  BmtNS,  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  Hawaii,  for  his  efforts  In  securing 
the  coverage  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Lands   and   the   Board   of  Harbor  Commis- 


sioners of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  under 
civil  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Maui,  TM  , 
favoring  statehood  for  Hawaii:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  Hono- 
lulu, T.H.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  designate  Hawaii  as  one  of  the  sites 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  plant 
for  converting  soft  and  brackish  water  into 
fresh  water:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association 
of  Local  and  Territorial  Airlines,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  statehood  for  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  at  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  words  and  music  of  the 
national  anthem;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
the  M.litary  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  at  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  relating  to  the  enforcement  oi 
State  sedition  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  Boston,  Mass.,  relat- 
ing to  separation  of  church  snd  state;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Caldwell 
Parish  School  Board.  Columbia,  La.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  curb 
the  powers  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Bossier  Parish 
School  Board,  of  Benton,  La.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  curb  the  power  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  so 
forth;    to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Harry  Sutch.  of  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  make  communism  illegal 
in  the  United  States,  and  so  forth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  John  S.  Dimolltsas,  of 
Allison  Park.  Pa.,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  aboUsh  the  position  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  relating 
to  racial  discrimination,  and  so  forth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Ohio  BeU,  of  Chicago.  HI., 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Nicolas  Estates  (Eugenio  C.  Nicolas)  Inc., 
of  Manila.  P.I.,  signed  by  Eugenio  C.  Nicolas, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Jodie  Aldrldge,  of  Nash- 
ville. Term.,  relating  to  tlie  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  school  integration 
cases,  and  the  use  of  Federal  troops  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  petition  of  Florence  BkxMn,  of  New 
York,  N.Y.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  may- 
ors and  business  leaders  of  oommunitles  lo- 
cated within  the  6  counties  of  the  S2d  Con- 
gressional District,  held  at  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
relating  to  unemployment  problems  In  cer- 
tain depressed  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
the  MlUtary  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  at  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  favoring  an  investigation  by  the 
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Congress  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Orlando.  Fla.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  as  a  symbol  on  stamps  for  flrst- 
ciass  mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Headland,  Ala.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
d3slgnatlon  of  the  George  W.  Andrews  Lock 
and  Dam  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  at  Co- 
lumbia. Ala.,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Citizens  Tran- 
sit Improvement  Association.  Washington. 
DC,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  curtail  the  federally  aided  construction  of 
highways  and  expressways  In  urban  and 
suburban  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  of  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol District  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  relating  to  problems  of  air  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  at  Honolulu.  T.  H..  relat- 
ing to  highway  mileage  allocation  for  Ha- 
waii; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  petition  of  Porter  Freeman,  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  relating  to  alleged 
violations  of  the  Federal  election  laws  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

A  petition  signed  by  George  S.  McCracken. 
and  sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  favoring  a  modification  of  Senate 
rule  XXII.  relating  to  cloture;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

A  petition  signed  by  Margaret  Mayers,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 
praying  for  a  modification  of  rule  XXII  of 
the  Senate,  relating  to  cloture:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

A  petition  signed  by  Howard  E.  Jensen,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  Slate  of  North 
Carolina,  favoring  a  modification  of  rule 
XXII  of  the  Senate,  relating  to  cloture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  convention  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  at 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  a  shorter 
workweek  for  certain  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Offlce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

A  memorial  signed  by  Fred  J.  Brown,  presi- 
dent, and  sundry  members  of  the  Arizona 
State.  AFL-CIO  committee  on  political  edu- 
cation, all  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  remon- 
strating against  the  seating  of  Senator-elect 
Barrt  Goldwater.  of  that  State  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and   Administration. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  of  Boston.  Mass..  relating 
to  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  by 
the  United  Nations;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Florida  Voters  League.  Inc..  of  Tampa. 
Fla..  signed  by  Edward  D.  Davis,  president, 
praying  for  a  modiflcatlon  of  Senate  rule 
XXII,  relating  to  cloture;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  busl- 
■  ness  meeting  of  the  parliamentary  procedure 
interest  group.  Speech  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Chicago,  III.,  favoring  a  modiflcatlon 
of  Senate  rule  XXII,  relating  to  cloture;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  petition  signed  by  W.  Burton  Ellason, 
and  sundry  other  cltlEens  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  praying  for  a  modiflcatlon  of  Sen- 
ate rule  XXII,  relating  to  cloture;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS  OP 
ORGANIZATIONS  OP  STATE  OP 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  sundry  peti- 
tions and  memorials  of  organizations  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
petitions  and  memorials  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  petitions  and  memorials 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  petitions  and  memorials  were  re- 
ceived and  referred  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

•Whereas  continued  Federal  spending  at 
the  present  rate  can  only  result  In  higher 
taxes  or  a  larger  deficit  endangering  the 
economic  stability  of  our  Nation:  There- 
fore be  it 

'•Resolved.  That  the  SulTolk  County 
Pomona  Grange  urge  its  representatives  to 
examine  carefully  all  Federal  spending  and 
approve  only  those  that  are  essential  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  Sta  3s. 

"Passed  by  Suffolk  County  Pomona  Orange 
meeting  In  Calverton  on  December  13.  1958. 
"Doris  S.  Halset. 

"Secretary." 

To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry : 

"Whereas  subsidies  have  been  established 
to  encourage  Infant  Industries  and  to  en- 
courage production  in  times  of  national 
emergency;  and 

"Whereas  these  subsidies.  Including  those 
to  farmers,  have  been  continued  long  after 
the  need  has  passed:  Therefore  be 

"Resolved.  That  Suffolk  County  Pomona 
Grange  urge  the  discontinuance  of  all  farm 
and  Industrial  subsidies  In  times  of  pros- 
perity. 

"Passed  by  Suffolk  County  Pomona  Grange 
at  Calverton  December   13,  1958. 

"Doris   S.    Halset, 

"Secretary." 


"At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Soil  Conservation  Committee  held  at 
the  Hotel  Utlca,  Utlca.  N.Y..  on  December  1, 
1958,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"  "Whereas  there  la  urgent  need  for  Infor- 
mation on  water  conservation,  utilization 
and  management  In  the  northeast  and  for 
Information  on  soil  management  and  conser- 
vation as  It  relates  to  said  water  conservation, 
utilization  and  management;  and 

"  'Whereas  such  information  can  be  ob- 
tained only  through  a  well -coordinated  re- 
gional program  of  research;  and 

"  'Whereas  there  Is  at  present  Inadequate 
facilities  and  personnel  at  existing  research 
stations  to  supply  the  needed  information 
on  soil  and  water  conservation  utilization, 
and  management:   Therefore  be  It 

"  'Resolved.  That  the  New  York  State  Soli 
Conservation  committee  endorse  in  general 
the  November  24,  1958.  report  on  "Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Research  Facility  Needs 
In  the  Northeast"  prepared  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Land  Grant  College  Experiment 
Stations  and  that  active  support  of  this  pro- 
posal be  given  by  the  committee  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  organizations  In  the  North- 
east; Be  It  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  national  committee  on  soil 
and  water  conservation  research  facility 
needs  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  to  our  Congressmen  and  other  In- 
dividuals and  groups  who  are  Interested  In 


soil    and    water    conservation,    development 
and  use  In  the  Northeast.' 

"Harrt  a.  Kbui. 
"Executive  Secretary." 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Whereas  the  Navy  Department  has  an- 
nounced that  It  will  close  the  Scotia  Naval 
Supply   Depot    by    December   31.    1989;    and 

"Whereas,  said  closing  will  terminate  the 
employment  of  approximately  675  personB. 
many  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  NY;   and 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  said  employment  by 
local  residents  and  those  living  In  the  areas 
surrounding  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  NY. 
affects  the  economic  welfare  of  this  com- 
munity: It  Is  therefore 

"Resolved,  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Amsterdam,  NY.,  that  the  Defetxse 
Department  Is  hereby  urged  to  give  thorough 
reconsideration  to  the  closing  of  the  ScotU 
Naval  Supply  Depot  and  that  all  possible 
be  done  to  preserve  the  Jobs  of  this  large 
group  of  employees;    and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  city  clerk  forthwith 
forward  certlfled  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  following:  The  Honorable  Wilfred  J. 
McNeil,  AaslsUnt  Secretary  of  Defense,  The 
Pentagon,  Washington.  DC;  Senator  JACoa 
K.  Javtts,  911  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  NY.; 
Ssnator-elect  KufMmi  B  Keatino.  Roches- 
ter. NY.;  Congressman -elect  8vmtt«i,  S. 
Stratton,  51  Spruce  Street.  Schenectady, 
NY  ;  Governor-elect  Nelson  Rockefeller.  New 
York  City.  NY.;  H.  E.  Cole,  commanding  ofll- 
cer.  Naval  Supply  Depot,  ScotU.  NY. 

"Adopted. 

"Approved  December  29,  1958 

"Thomas  F.  Gugc. 

"Mayor." 

"RtsoLunoN   Protestii«o   Closing   of  Naval 
Supply   Depot   at   Scotia,   NY. 

"Whereas  recent  Information  has  been  re- 
leased indicating  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment plans  to  close  the  Naval  Supply  Depot. 
at  Scotia,  N.Y.;  and 

"Whereas  It  appears  that  said  Naval  Sup- 
ply Depot  Is  a  place  of  employment  of  • 
number  of  residents  of  the  county  of 
Montgomery  and  of  other  nearby  commu- 
nities;  and 

"Whereas  said  Naval  Supply  Depot  hM 
been  established  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
Government  and  Is  still  a  modem  and  UM« 
able  facility;  and 

"Whereas  It  appears  that  said  Naval  Sup- 
ply Depot  Is  located  In  what  has  been 
termed  a  depressed  business  area:  Now. 
therefore,  be  and  It  hereby  Is 

"Resolved.  That  the  Montgomery  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  does  hereby  express  Its 
opposition  to  the  closing  of  said  Naval  Sup- 
ply Depot,  as  such  closing  Is  not  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  people  of  the  county  of 
Montgomery;  and  It  Is  further 

"Renolved.  That  coplee  of   this  resolution 
be  mailed  to  the  several  United  States  Con- 
gressmen in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to 
Senators  Keating   and  Javtts,   with   the   re- 
quest that  they  exert  all  efforts  In  order  to 
obtain  the  continuance  of  said  Naval  Sup- 
ply Depot,  as  the  same  Is  now  maintained. 
"TiD  A.  Pastik. 
"Clerk,  Board  oj  Supervisors. 
"Wm.  J.  Sttwast, 
"County  Attorney." 

"Resolution  of  Sullivan  Coxtntt,  N.Y., 
American  Legion 

"Whereas  the  1957  American  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention  urged  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  the  awarding  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  the 
Four  Army  Chaplains  of  the  Dorchester;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  as  yet  taken  no  ao- 
tlon  on  this  matter:  Therefore,  be  It 
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"Resolved  by  The  American  legion  in  na- 
tional convention  aaaembled,  September  1-4, 
1958,  in  Chicago,  III.,  That  It  does  hereby  urge 
the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  the  award,  posthumously,  to 
these  four  Army  <;haplalns  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Hinor  as  a  suitable  observ- 
ance In  commemc  ration  of  the  deaths  and 
heroic  actions  (<f  these  dedicated  and 
courageous  officers  who  acted  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  and  In  accordance  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  consecrated  men  of 
Ood." 

"Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Bo(j-d  that  a  certain  contract 
between  the  Defense  Department  of  the 
United  States  and  Falrchlld  Engine  &  Air- 
plane Corp.  has  be<!n  canceled  by  the  Defense 
Department:  and 

"Whereas  as  a  result  of  said  cancellation  of 
contract  approximately  2,000  of  Suffolk 
County  residents  nave  lost  gainful  employ- 
ment and  more  pf^rtlcularly  In  the  town  of 
Babylon  approximately  650  families  have 
been  deprived  of  their  weekly  earnings;  and 
"Whereas  the  economy  of  the  County  of 
Suffolk  has  been  net  back  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  $200,000  per  week,  represented 
.  by  the  earnings  of  the  discharged  employees 
of  Falrchlld  Engine  &  Airplane  Corp.;  and 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  said  payroll  to  this 
area  will  have  an  extremely  adverse  effect  on 
other  businesses  and  thereby  directly  affect 
the  livelihood  of  many  other  persons  engaged 
In  local  retail  activity;  and 

"Whereas  the  economy  and  growth  of  this 
community  has  been  developed  primarily 
with  the  advent  of  the  defense  factories  In 
the  area  upon  which  this  community  has 
grown  to  rely  as  a  main  source  of  revenue 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  schools,  churches, 
commercial  and  reUU  establishments,  sub- 
contracting manufacturing  Industries,  serv- 
ice industries,  and  other  branches  of  our 
economy  too  numerous  to  mention;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  the 
cancellation  of  the  aforementioned  contract 
will  have  a  shocking  effect  on  the  whole  of 
the  economy  of  the  town  of  Babylon  and  the 
county  of  Suffolk:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  supervisor  be  and 
hereby  Is  directed  to  communicate  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of 
Defense  McElroy.  Senator  Jacob  Javlts.  Sena- 
tor Kenneth  Keating.  Congressman  Stuy- 
vesant  Wainwrlght,  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
State  Senator  Ellsha  T.  Barrett,  Assembly- 
men James  R.  Grover,  Prescott  Huntington, 
and  Irving  Price,  and  also  Commissioner  of 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  them  of  the  serious 
setback  to  the  economy  of  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, and  more  particularly  In  the  town  of 
Babylon,  by  reason  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's cancellation  of  its  contract  with  the 
Falrchlld  Engine  &  Airplane  Corp.,  located 
at  Deer  Park,  town  of  Babylon,  county  of 
Suffolk,  and  State  of  New  York;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  persons  above  named 
be  requested  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  and 
proper  In  order  to  effect  the  reinstatement  of 
said  contract,  or.  In  the  alternative,  the 
awarding  of  such  a  contract  to  said  Falrchlld 
Engine  tt  Airplane  Corp.  that  will  assist  In  the 
restoration  of  a  stable  economy  within  the 
town;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  above  named  persons 
be  requested  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  have 
the  town  of  Babylon  and  surrounding  com- 
munities of  Suffolk  and  Nassau  Counties  l>e 
declared  a  distress  area  by  reason  of  the 
population  growth  of  said  area  due  to  the 
development  of  the  defense  Installations 
upon  which  the  economy  of  this  area  has  to 
rely  necessarily  for  Its  economic  existence 
and  which  Is  required  to  stabilize  the  weekly 
income  of  the  employees  of  said  defense  in- 


dustries who  are  required  to  support  our 
educational,  religious,  commercial,  and  In- 
diutrlal  Institutions  and  activities." 


"Whereas  there  are  various  inequalities 
existing  In  the  treatment  and  benefits  of 
Reserves  and  Regulars  in  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and 

"Whereas  In  time  of  emergency  there  is  (or 
at  least  should  be)  no  discrimination  be- 
tween Regulars  and  Reservists  In  times  of 
danger;  and 

"Whereas  they  are  all  endeavoring  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  of  America,  according 
to  the  same  orders  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  ' 

"Whereas  the  Reservist  sacrifices  more 
than  the  Regular  when  serving  on  active 
duty,  in  that  he  is  taken  away  from  his 
normal  way  of  life  while  the  Regular  Is  fol- 
lowing his  chosen  way  of  making  a  living, 
and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  repeatedly  endeav- 
ored to  eliminate  the  Inequalities  erected  by 
the  services:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Queens  County  (N.Y.) 
Chapter  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States,  in  regular  meeting 
assembled  on  the  19th  day  of  November 
1958.  That  we  endorse  the  principle  of  equal- 
ization of  benefits  for  Reserves  and  Regulars 
with  special  emphasis  on  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure legislation  as  embodied  In  H.R.  689  and 
S.  1085  of  the  85th  Congress  and  urge  that 
similar  bills  be  Introduced  and  passed  Into 
law;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  through  the  Department  of 
New  York  Convention  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, for  determined  and  forceful  action 
to  obtain  such  legislation;  and  be  It  further 

'■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
urging  them  to  work  for  the  passage  of  such 
legislation. 

"(The  above  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Queens  County  Chapter,  ROA, 
on  November  19,  1958.) 

"Albert  J.  Powell, 
"Major,  Arty-VSAR,  Secretary." 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

■REsonmoN  ON  Gas  Tax  Increase  by  Auto- 
mobile Club  or  New  York,  Inc. 

"Recent  news  stories  report  that  serious 
consideration  Is  being  given  to  a  State  gas 
tax  Increase  of  1  or  2  cents  a  gallon,  without 
provision  that  the  revenue  from  the  proposed 
Increase  would  be  constitutionally  dedi- 
cated to  highway  purposes  exclusively.  It  Is 
again  being  proposed  by  at  least  one  pro- 
ponent of  such  an  increase,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  that  this  revenue  be  legislatively 
earmarked  and  placed  in  a  highway  fund  ac- 
count. This  latter  expedient,  obviously, 
would  be  unacceptable  to  motorists  In  that 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  releasing  high- 
way liser  taxes  collected  on  the  present  basis 
to  other  than  highway  purposes. 

"In  1955,  the  voters  of  tills  State  decisively 
rejected  a  highway  bond  Issue  that  would 
have  Imposed  a  2-cent-a-gallon  gas  tax  In- 
crease. They  did  so  because  this  gas  tax  In- 
crease was  not  constitutionally  assured  for 
highways.  To  attempt,  again,  to  Impose  such 
an  Increase  without  dedicating  the  revenue 
for  highways  through  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  running  distinctly 
contrary  to  the  already  expressed  will  of  the 
people. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the 
majority  of  the  public  is  distinctly  opposed 
to  the  use  of  any  portion  of  the  State's  high- 
way user  tax  revenue  for  other  than  highway 
purposes,  and  that  given  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  this  Issue,  it  would  clearly 
demonstrate  Its  desire  to  have  constitutional 
protection  for  such  revenue. 


"Throughout  the  years,  motorists  have 
been  vigorously  opposed  to  the  diversion  of 
highway  user  taxes  to  nonhlghway  purposes, 
first,  out  of  concern  for  our  highway  eyrtem 
and  also  as  a  matter  of  equity  since.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  special  taxes  they  pay  as  motor- 
ists, they  also  share  In  paying  all  other  taxes 
levied  on  the  citizens  of  the  State :  Therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  annual  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  In  conformity  with  the  j>ollcy 
taken  by  the  New  York  State  Automobile 
Association,  reaffirms  Its  opposition  to  any 
Increase  In  the  State's  gasoline  tax  unless 
and  until  initial  legislative  steps  are  taken 
to  submit  to  the  people  of  the  State  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  dedicating  all  high- 
way user  tax  revenue  for  highway  purposes 
exclusively." 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  Gowanda  (NY.) 
Post  409.  American  Legion,  at  its  regular 
meeting  on  November  20,  1958.  does  hereby 
go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  proposed 
legislation  now  in  Congress  to  provide  a 
pension  of  $100  a  month  to  all  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  II,  and  Korean  action,  who 
have  attained  an  age  of  62  years;  and  be  It 
further, 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
with  an  accompanying  letter  urging  appro- 
priate action,  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress- 
men and  Senators  representing  western  New 
York  at  Washington.  D.C." 

Resolution  No.  2 

"Whereas  the  vast  number  of  retired  and 
jobless  railroad  workers  are  in  urgent  need 
of  increased  benefits  In  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  constantly  rising  cost  of  living;  and 
"Whereas  benefits  for  those  covered  by 
social  security  were  Increased  by  the  85th 
Congress;  and 

"Whereas  this  same  86th  Congress  did  not 
pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  increase 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  membership  of  the 
New  York  State  Association,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  and  Ladles'  Auxiliary  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  as- 
sembled In  the  city  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  this 
24th  day  of  September  1958,  go  on  record  as 
being  sorely  disappointed  In  the  failure  of 
the  85th  Congress  to  pass  this  legislation: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, from  the  State  of  New  York;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives are  hereby  urged  to  give  Immedi- 
ate and  favorable  attention  to  this  problem 
when  the  86th  Congress  convenes  next. 
"This  committee  recommends  its  approval. 

"E.  A.  Martin,  Chairman. 

"Lillian  C.  Drumm. 

"R.  W.  Drumm. 

"Leo  M.  Rilet. 

"Margaret  Wykle. 

"This  resolution  adopted,  unanimously,  by 
the  New  York  State  Association. 

"Gordon  A.  Brandon. 

"Chairm.an." 

To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Resolution,  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee or  America,  Inc.,  Branch  of  Amster- 
dam. N.Y.,  the  25TH  anniversary  of  a 
Heinous  Cruce,  Perpetrates  by  Communist 
Moscow  IN  Ukraine 

"The  Communist  empire  of  the  Moscow  dic- 
tators came  into  being,  grew,  spread,  gained 
power,  existed  and  exists  by  terror,  genocide, 
and  injustice,  violating  God's  commandments 


I. ; 
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and  trampling  the  rights  of  man.  enslaving, 
subjugating  and  destroying  entire  nations. 

"Lenin.  SUUn.  Khrushchev — different 
names,  but  the  same  rule;  different  persons, 
but  the  same  methods  of  a  merciless  dicta- 
torship; an  uninterrupted  chain  of  crimes 
against  mankind,  based  on  relenUess  physi- 
cal terror  and  mass  murder. 

"The  massacre  of  the  Innocent  population 
of  the  capital  of  Ukraine.  Kiev,  and  her 
towns  and  villages  In  the  spring  of  1918 — 
Lenin. 

"The  massacre  of  the  population  of  Buda- 
pest and  Hungarian  towns  and  villages  in 
the  fall  of  1956 — Khrushchev. 

"Murder  in  the  King's  palace  of  Baghdad 
In  1958 — Khrushchev. 

"Mass  deportations  and  murder  of  the 
population  of  Ukrainian  villages  In  the 
thirties— Stalin. 

"Mass  deportations  of  Ukrainian  youth 
from  their  homeland  to  the  deserts  of  Kaza- 
khstan, now — Khrushchev.  A  chain  with  In- 
numerable links. 

"Lenin.  Stalin.  Khrushchev:  Merely  stages 
of  Moscow's  Communist  Imperialism,  moves 
toward  ever  more  perfect  methods  of  aggres- 
sion, toward  subjugation  of  the  entire 
world. 

"Ukraine  was  the  first  one  to  experience 
Communist  Moscow's  aggression  In  its  most 
deadly  form.  It  paid  for  this  experience  with 
the  loss  of  millions  of  people,  and  its  na- 
tionally independent  existence. 

"This  gathering  Is  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  the  most  horr.ble  manifesta- 
tions of  Moscow's  ag'^resslon:  Twenty-five 
years  ago  Communist  Moscow.  In  its  role  as 
occupant  of  Ukraine,  committed  a  crime  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  mankind.  It 
organized  and  fostered  an  artificial  famine 
on  the  Ukrainian  territories,  thus  destroying 
more  than  6  million  Ukrainians. 

"Today,  we  ob.serve  the  25th  anniversary 
of  this  tragedy.  We  honor  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  this  dreadful  crime  perpetrated  by  Com- 
munist Moscow,  at  a  moment  when  contem- 
porary Moscow  became  a  constantly  growin:? 
menace  to  the  free  world,  and  to  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

"We  declare- 

"Whereas  Moscow's  flg^resslon  began  40 
years  ago  when  It  first  attacked  the  then 
free  and  Independent  Republic  of  the 
Ukrainian  People; 

"Whereas  the  Ukrainians  were  the  first  to 
fight  the  aggressor  and  to  defend  their  free- 
dom and  the  right  to  their  own  territory; 

"Whereas  the  Ukrainian  people,  by  render- 
ing stanch  resistance,  kept  Moscow  from 
subjugating  the  countries  of  Europe  still 
feeble  after  the  war,  thus  enabling  them  to 
live  in  freedom  for  many  more  years; 

"Whereas  Communist  Moscow  paralyzed 
the  resistance  of  the  Ukrainian  population 
by  means  of  terror  and  destruction  and.  in 
order  to  subdue  the  freedom-loving  people, 
in  1932  and  1933.  staged  a  manmade  famine 
that  exterminated  more  than  6  million 
Ukrainians; 

"Whereas  Communist  Moscow  perpetrated 
genocide  In  Ukraine  and  for  this  crime  should 
be  condemned  by  the  free  world; 

"Whereas  one  of  the  accomplices  in  this 
crime  and  the  organizer  of  other  criminal 
activities  committed  In  Ukraine,  Is  the  pres- 
ent dictator  and  responsible  leader  of  the 
Communist  Moscow  empire; 

"Whereas  Communist  Moscow,  and  espe- 
cially Its  present  dictators,  used  similar 
though  less  extensive  methods  of  genocide 
after  having  occupied  the  territories  of  other 
nations; 

"Whereas  Communist  Moscow's  aggressive 
aspirations  have  become  an  ever-growing 
menace  to  all  nations  of  the  free  world,  and 


also  to  the  freedom-loving  and  Independent 
people  In  this  great  country  of  liberty;  and 

"Whereas  the  Ukrainian  people  who  still 
struggle  for  freedom  from  captivity  and  for 
their  own.  Independent  state,  should  be  ren- 
dered support  and  assiatance  by  the  free 
world. 

"Now,  therefore,  we  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent,  at  our  gathering  In  Amsterdam, 
N.Y.,  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  26th  anniversary  of  the 
famine  in  Ukraine: 

"1.  Denounce  before  the  free  world  and 
history  this  horrible  crime,  perpetrated  by 
Communist  Moscow  on  Ukrainian  territory 
in  consequence  of  which  more  than  6  mil- 
lion of  our  brothers  and  sisters  starved  to 
death. 

"2.  Pay  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
sufferings,  and  Join  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
mourning  the  victims  of  the  famine. 

•■3.  Call  on  the  nations  of  the  free  world, 
above  all  the  people  of  our  great  country  of 
liberty,  to  condemn  this  crime  perpetrated 
by  Communist  Moscow  in  Ukraine,  and  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  Mos- 
cow from  committing  like  crimes  on  their 
territories. 

"4.  Request  the  Government  of  our  coun- 
try and  all  governments  in  the  free  world 
to  direct  their  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations,  to  take  action  pertaining  to  the 
placement  of  the  crime  of  genocide,  com- 
mitted by  Communist  Moscow  In  Ukraine. 
In  1932-33,  on  the  agenda  for  discussion  and 
the  adoption  of  appropriate  resolutions. 

"5.  Call  on  all  counUles  in  the  free  world 
to  sign  the  Convention  on  Genocide. 

"October  12,  1958. 

"LINCON    L.    HUASKOWSRT, 

Cliainnan. 
"SMT  Lxo  Ltmt, 
J  .  Scliocat." 

"Whereas  the  present  government  of  Red 
China  depended  for  its  creation  and  exist- 
ence upon  the  blood  of  the  Innocent,  and 
that  no  change  In  this  policy  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  leaders  of  Red  China;  and 

"Whereas  a  nation  which  has  been  bathed 
in  the  blood  of  the  Innocent  would  be 
anathema  to  an  organization  whose  entire 
purpose  and  existence  Is  dedicated  to  the 
fostering  and  maintenance  of  International 
peace:  and 

"Whereas  the  present  Red  China  regime 
represents  a  counterfeit  rule  dedicated  to 
the  purposes  of  the  USSR,  rather  than  to 
the  peaceful  progress  and  development  of 
the  rlghu  and  Interests  of  the  peoples  of 
China;  and 

"Whereas  the  insincerity  of  the  ruling  of- 
ficials of  Red  China  Is  notorious  in  its  lack 
of  morals  and  respect  for  the  Inherent  dig- 
nity of  human  beings;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  John  Poster  Dulles  has 
said  in  commenting  upon  Red  China  that 
'such  recognition  and  the  seating  of  the 
Chinese  Communlita  In  the  U.N.  would  so  in- 
crease their  prestige  in  the  Far  East  •  •  • 
that  the  Communist  subversive  efforts  would 
almost  surely  succeed':  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  New  York  Chapter 
Knights  of  Columbus,  representing  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  In  the 
counties  of  Bronx  and  New  York,  in  the  city 
and  State  of  New  York,  does  hereby  register 
Its  unalterable  opposition  to  the  considera- 
tion, much  less  the  recognition,  of  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations  for  Red  China; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  counties  of  the  Bronx 
and  New  York,  and   our  permanent  repre- 


sentative to  the  United  Nation*  to  whom 
copies  of  thU  resolution  shall  be  directed,  ar« 
called  upon   to  use  the  power  of  their  re- 
spective offices  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
Implementation  of  the  foregoing  resolution. 
"JAMCB  E  PtoiXT, 
Chairman,  Catholic  Interest  Committee. 
New  York  Chapter  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus' 

"Whereas  the  present  government  ot 
Hungary  depends  for  iU  existence  upon  tlie 
murderous  and  barbarous  military  forces  ot 
the  U.S.S.R.:  and 

"Whereas  the  present  government  of  Hun- 
gary Is  merely  an  alter  ego  or  amanuensis  of 
the  Rurslan  cult  dedicated  to  the  depriva- 
tion and  oppression  of  the  basic  frsedoma  In- 
berent  to  all  peoples;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  previously  declared  Hungary  to 
have  been  deprived  of  lU  liberty  and  politi- 
cal Independence,  and  the  people  of  their 
human  rights,  through  the  armed  Interven- 
tion of  the  USSR;  and 

"Whereas  true  freedom  of  religion  Is  non- 
existent in  Hungary  as  evidenced  by  the 
terroristic  supprerslon  and  persecxitlon  of 
the  Primate  of  Hungary.  His  Eminence  Josef 
Cardinal   Mindfienty:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  New  York  Chapter 
Knights  of  Columbus,  representing  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  the 
Counties  of  Bronx  and  New  York.  In  the  City 
and  State  of  New  York,  does  hereby  urge 
that  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
immediately  and  overwhelmingly  vote  to  re- 
ject the  credentials  of  the  representatives  of 
the  present  Hungarian  Government:  and  b« 
it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  SUtc  of  the  United 
States,  the  two  United  SUtes  Senators  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  Members  of  tbs 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Counties  of  the  Bronx  and  New  York,  and 
our  permanent  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  to  whom  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  directed,  are  called  upon  to  ua«  ths 
power  of  their  respective  cfllces  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  implementation  and 
passage  of  the  foregoing  resolution. 

"JaMXS  E.   FOL.XT. 

"Chairman.  Catholic  Interest  Committee, 
Sew  York  Chapter  Knights  o/  Colum- 
bus." 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
Temple  Menorar, 
Little  Neck.  NY..  December  12.  I95t. 
Senator  Jacob  Javfts. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  jAvrrs:  "Whereas  various  anti- 
American  groups  in  various  sections  of  this 
country  have  made  statements  calling  for  ttoe 
obliteration  of  the  Jews  and  other  minorities; 
and 

"Whereas  these  same  groups  have  actu- 
ally carried  out  bombings  of  Jewish  houses 
of  worship  and  Integrated  schools :  Therefore 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  we.  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Temple  Menorab  of  Little 
Neck-Douglaston,  call  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  Into  law  the  antl- 
dynamite  bills  proposed  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Represent- 
ative KxATiNo;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  Senators  from  New  Toik 
State  and  our  local  Representative  to  Con- 
gress." 

Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  KxAMsma, 

President. 
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"RisoLxmoK  or  Beth  Sholem  Conorecation 
OF  Cambria  Heights  Jewish  Center,  Cam- 
bria Heights,  N.Y. 

"We  submit  the  following  resolution  for 
your  Immediate  attention : 

"  'Whereas  certain  revolutionary  anti- 
American  groups  In  various  sections  of  this 
country  have  l>een  making  statements  calling 
for  the  obliteration  of  the  Jews  and  other 
minorities; 

"  'Whereas  these  same  groups  have  carried 
on  actual  bombings  of  Jewish  houses  of  wor- 
."hlp  and  have  even  threatened  further  such 
actions;  be  it 

"  'Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cambria 
Heights  Jewish  Center,  call  upon  the  prop- 
erly constituted  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  exert  all  Immediate  possible 
means  to  put  an  end  to  these  criminal 
groups  and  their  dastardly  perpetrations 
which  tend  to  undermine  the  basic  demo- 
cratic principles  on  which  these  United 
States   were   founded.' 

"These  following  paragraphs  were  ap- 
pended to  the  al>ove  resolutions  and  we  trust 
you  and  your  organizations  will  see  fit  to  take 
appropriate  action  in  this  important  situa- 
tion:   Be   it   further 

"  'Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  local 
Congressmen,  U.S.  Senators  from  New  York, 
to  all  Queens  synagogues  and  temples;  and 
be  it  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press.' 
"MrrcHELL  J.  Diamond, 

"President. 
"Stanley    M.    KLEBANorr. 

"Chairman." 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare : 

"Whereas  State  and  local  subdivisions  can 
adequately  finance  public  schools  and  can  do 
so  more  economically  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: Therefore  be  it 

"Resolt>ed,  That  Suffolk  County  Pomona 
Grange  opposes  any  so-called  school  aid  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

"Passed  by  Suffolk  County  Pomona  Grange 
meeting  in  Calverton  on  December  13,  1958. 
"Doris  S.  Halset. 

"Secretary." 

"Whereas  congressional  committees  have 
brought  to  official  light  the  fact  known  to 
most  citizens,  namely,  that  unscrupulous 
labor  leaders  are  assuming  dictatorial  and 
criminal  powers  to  the  detriment  of  both 
union  members  and  the  country  at  large;  and 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  present  Federal 
laws  are  Inadequate  to  correct  these  abuses: 
Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  corrective  legislation 
should  get  top  priority  in  the  next  Congress. 

"Passed  by  Suffolk  County  Pomona  Grange 
meeting  in  Calverton  on  December  13,  1958. 

*  "Doris  S.  Halset, 

"Secretary." 

"State  or  New  York, 
"Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  December  29,  1958 

"Whereas  the  Niagara  Frontier  Is  In  the 
throes  of  a  prolonged  critical  unemployment 
situation,  adversely  affecting  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  area;  and 

"Whereas  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  this  area  has  deteriorated 
from  class  'E'  to  a  class  'P'  labor  market.  In- 
dicative of  a  very  serious  percentage  of  un- 
employed people  with  only  a  discouraging 
future  outlook:  and 

"Whereas  the  unemployment,  public  as- 
sistance and  welfare  rolls  continue  their 
unabated  upward  trend,  and  Industry  Is 
leaving  this  State  at  an  alarming  rate;  and 


"Whereas  other  areas,  by  highlighting 
the  problem  and  Joining  diverse  groups 
within  their  communities  Into  a  united 
front  have  successfully  combated  similar 
situations;  and 

"Whereas  the  leaders  of  Industry,  civic 
leaders,  fraternal  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions, elected  officials  on  city,  county,  State, 
and  Federal  level,  retail  merchants  and  busi- 
ness associations,  members  of  the  clergy, 
labor  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  the  family  of  every  employed  and  un- 
employed person  in  the  county  of  Erie  vig- 
orously protest  the  unemployment  crisis  in 
this  area  and  the  inadequate  measures 
taken  to  alleviate  a  situation  that  directly 
or  indirectly  adversely  affects  every  person 
In  Erie  County  and  surrounding  environs: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
memorialize  the  State  legislature  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
survey  and  investigation  into  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  In  Erie  County;  and  be  it 
further 

'■Resolved.  That  the  chairman  of  this 
board  of  sup>ervisors  appoint  a  committee  to 
work  with  the  mayor's  committee  on  full 
employment  and  assist  Governor-Elect 
Rockefeller  in  his  efforts  to  bring  back  full 
employment  In  New  York  State;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  clerk 
of  the  assembly,  secretary  to  the  senate,  the 
representatives  of  Erie  County  In  the  legisla- 
ture and  to  the  Senator  and  Congressmen 
representing  Erie  County  In  the  Federal 
Government. 

"Attest: 

"Leon  J.  Hinkley, 
"Deputy     Clerk     of     tlic     Board     of 
Supervi.'iors  of  Erie  County. " 


"Whereas  the  Niagara  Frontier  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  prolonged  critical  ur employment 
situation  adversely  affecting  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  area;  and 

"Whereas  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  this  area  has  deteriorated 
from  a  class  'E'  to  a  class  'F'  labor  market, 
indicative  of  a  very  serious  percentage  of 
unemployed  people  with  only  a  discouraging 
future  outlook;  and 

"Whereas  the   unemployment,  public    -s- 
*8istance    and    welfare    rolls    continue    their 
unabated  upward  trend;  and 

"Whereas  other  areas,  by  highlighting  the 
problem  and  Joining  diverse  groups  vsflthin 
their  community  into  a  united  effort,  have 
successfully  combated  similar  situations; 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  leaders  of  industrial, 
civic,  labor,  fraternal,  and  charitable  organi- 
zations, elected  ofllcials  on  city,  county.  State, 
and  Federal  levels,  retail  merchants  and 
business  associations,  members  of  the  clergy, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  family  of 
every  employed  and  unemployed  person  In 
the  counties  of  Erie  and  Niagara  protest 
vigorously  the  deplorable  unemployment 
crisis  in  this  area,  and  the  Inadequate  meas- 
ures taken  to  alleviate  a  situation  that  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  adversely  affects  every 
F>erson  In  Niagara  and  Erie  counties  and  the 
surrounding  environ;  and  be  It  fxirther 

"Resoli^ed,  That  copies  be  sent  to  Earl 
Brydges.  Senator,  Ernest  Ctirto  and  Harold 
Altro,  Assemblymen,  William  E.  Miller,  Con- 
gressman, Kenneth  Keating  and  Jacob  Javlts, 
Senators. 

"The  resolution  was  adopted." 
To  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service : 

"RESOLunoH  Concerning  Proposed  Increased 
Rates  on  FomTH -Class  Mah. 
"Whereas  several  of  our  major  Industries 
and  retailers  utilize  fourth-class  mall  almost 


exclusively  in  the  distribution  of  their  prod- 
ucts; and 

"Whereas  In  competition  with  other  mar- 
kets postage  Increases  cannot  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  and  therefore  become  an 
Increased  cost  of  op>eratlon  which  must  be 
absorbed;  and 

"Whereas  each  Increase  in  rate  for  i>arcel 
post  results  In  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  through  diversion  of  mail 
to  other  carriers;  and 

"Whereas  the  Postmaster  General  has  not 
exercised  his  authority  to  reform  parcel 
post  sizes  and  weights  thereby  regaining 
the  $73  million  of  revenue  lost  as  a  result 
of  Public  Law  199;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  In  the  last  session 
passed  legislation  creating  certain  credits 
which  would  have  an  effect  on  cost  of 
fourth-class  mall  that  has  not  l>een  taken 
into  account  in  constructing  the  proposed 
rate  schedule:  and 

"Whereas  the  public  service  value  of  sec- 
ond-, third-,  and  fourth-class  post  office  costs 
over  revenue  have  not  been  calculated  or  ap- 
plied; and 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  other  public  entity 
which  can  provide  a  small  parcel  delivery 
service  universally  to  service  the  American 
people  at  reasonable  cost;   and 

"Whereas  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  not  had  time  to  act  In  accordance  with 
the  directives  of  the  Congress  In  evaluating 
the  amount  of  credit  applicable: 

"Therefore,  the  Newark  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce goes  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed schedule  as  being  out  of  all  reasonable 
proportion : 

"(A)  The  rates  are  not  uniformly  progres- 
sive which  upsets  the  entire  basic  rate  struc- 
ture which  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years. 
"(B)  The  proposed  schedule  places  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  the  lower  zones  and 
lighter  weight  packages. 

"(C)    This  proceeding  should  be  deferred 
until  full  supporting  evidence  Is  made  avail- 
able and  until  factors  have  been  considered 
and  reflected  In  the  rates  proposed. 
"Adopted  0<a»ber  21.  1958. 

"Newark  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
"John  D.  Metebs. 

"Secretary-Treasurer." 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  miscellaneous 
petitions  and  memorials. 

Also  introduced  several  bills  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  three  bills,  with  explanations 
of  each  one,  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record.  They  are  very 
important  measures. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  JOINTt 
COMMITTEE    ON    DEFENSE    PRO- 
DUCTION (S.  REPT.  NO.  1) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production,  sub- 
mitted a  report  entitled  "Eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Activities  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production,"  pursuant 
to  section  712  (b)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


m 


SUMMARY  OF  MONTHLY  PERSON- 
NEL REPORTS  ON  CIVILIAN  EM- 
PLOYMENT—JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON  REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Conmiittee  on 


r 


<t<» 


i* 
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Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex-  were  concerned  with  employment  and 

^nSS.    I    submit    a    summary    of  payrolls  during  the  period  Jun^Novem- 

monthly  i^rsonnel  reports  on  civilian  ber  1958  inclusive 

e  nolovmeS  in  the  execuUve  branch  of  In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  sev- 
ere P^ri  Sovemment  Issued  during  eral  years'  standing  I  requert  that  it 
the  recess  the  Congress.    These  reports  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  as 


January  9 


a  part  of  my  remarks,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
of  reports  and  statement  were  ordered  to 


be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  (oUowi: 

Personnel  and  pay  summary,  June  through  \orember  1958 


Total  anJ  nuijor  cttti>gurics 


Clviliiin  |>rrvjnnol  in  riKiitlvc  bnuich 


In  N'ovi'.iiiNr 
ntinitxTpd 


Total '. 


ARt'nciM  pxelusivc  of  nopartinent  of  Dcfinse. 
Utpurttucnl  of  LH'fin.sf 

Inslile  continpntil  I'nitP'l  Stnton 

Outside  cwnt  nontal  I  nite'l  States 

iDiustriiil  employment 


Forplpn  mtionuls 


2 

3.V1. 

717 

1 

V.-2 

2.VJ 

1 

mi 

4:s 

•) 

rr 

:c4 

re 

:f.>i 

.'.,■:. 

Wl 

ill.l.  I".) 


In  June 
nuiiiixTi'il 


2.  .31.7,  im 
l!(W7,  Ititt 

2, 1'H.  :ia 

I'  H.   \>\ 

;>:i.  71.2 

21f.,i.'l.- 


Illi-IVLV 

(  f  '  or  ile- 
crix-ir  (  — ) 


rayroll  (In  thous;uiil.>j  Ui  cucuUve  braach 


In  f>rt  '»«T 


In  May  wa* 


(  +  )  or  d^ 
croaSF  (— ) 


-12,387 


-7.m/'i 

-4.6X8 

-ii.3:y 

-  1 .  IKIR 
-^  2.  '..■« 


Sl.dtiM.  438 

f942.S47 

5«0.  21 1 

4'«.»va) 

,MK.  2-Ji 

4M.  7T7 



-•- 







+$\».iifia 


+71,  W4 


24.712 


'■J&.  145 


—  1.433 


>  Kcv  isv  1  on  l>a.^is  of  lati-r  Infcinnatlon. 


1  Exclusive  of  foroign  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  >iiiii:ii.iry. 

Table  I  —Covsolvlated  lalle  of  Federal  per.'ionnri  ir:'>ile  avd  mtlsi'lr  rn„lif,r,.tn!  fnitrd  Slates  rmplorl  f"J  the  rxrrufivr  agencies  during 
November  WoS,  and  comparison  uilh  June  /,v.7s',  and  pni,  'or  Ihtob.r  l.'klS,  and  companion  uilh  May  19o!> 


Dcpiurtnufit  oi  ;\;i!U'y 


TiTSonnel 

j  I 

June  Incrivise     i    Decrrast' 


Pay  fin  thousands) 


NovrinlxT 


—I 


4M 

vJl 
lit 
177 
H^t4 
.Vl 

7ii.(CJ 

401 

42.'. 

71 

1,622 


6, 


Eiecutlve  departments  icxceiit  I)e|u»ilin -iit  of  neren-.eV 

AjtrlcultuiT 

Commerce  I 

Health.  Educallon,  ami  WeL'aie  - 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor.    - - 

Pixsl  OfDi-e 

Plate' 

Tr«ft.«ury     - 

Executive  0(Tkc«  of  the  Frcsklcnt: 

While  House  Olllce - 

Burt^u  of  Ihe  Ru'lKet - 

Council  of  Koiiiomic  .\dvlscrs - 

Executive  Mansion  and  Orounds —  - 

National  .''eoirUy  Council  • 

Oirue  of  C'i\  11  luid  Dvh'nse  Mobiliialion  » 

Cilice  of  Defense  M«l>'lii»«i'>"  '.  --    

President's  Advisory  ComniilliM' on  OovcTnniciit  orcaninaion 

PnssUlenl'sComuiiltoeon  Kuu'l  KuIsIiik  VS  iilimllie  teJiral  .-'orvice  • 
Independent  ajjencU'S: 

Alrwavs  Mo'lernliatlon  Board  '   

Alaska  International  Kail  and  Illjfhway  Commt<Mon 

American  Battle  Montimmts  Commission 

Atomic  EnerRy  Commi.>J.sion - 

BoanI  of  Oovernora  of  the  Kinleral  Reserve  System    

Boston  National  Ilistorie  Sites  Commission 

Civil  A«9t)nantlcs  Boivd 

ClvU  SerTice  Commission „ - 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission _ 

Comml<wlon  of  Fine  Arts.    - 

Commission  on  Civil  Hlghts.. ..- -- - - 

CorreRitlor  Bataan  Miinoriiil  CommLssion --. 

Development  Loan  Kund  ^ --- --- 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washinpton 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency  ', - 

Federal  Civil  r)efen<!<>  Administration  • -.- 

Federal  Coal  Mine  .-^ii/ity  Board  of  Uevlcw 

Fe(leral  Commnnlcations  Commission   ..- 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation -.. 

Federal  Home  I>oan  Hank  Board 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  .S<Tvioe 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Coniml.sslon _ - -- - 

Foreign  Claims  Setllenienl  Commission 

General  Accotmlinp  Oflic* 

Oencral  Services  Administration 

Oovemment  Contract  Committee - 

Oovernmenl  Print iriK  Office 

llotjsing  r.nd  Home  Finanrv  Apency - 

IliKlson-Champi.ain  Celcliration  Commission  » 

Indian  Claims  Commission. - 

Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion - 

Jamestown-VVllUamslmre-Yorktown  Colobratlon  Commission  '• 

Lincoln  Sesfjulcrntennlal  Commission 

'  November  Qguro  includes  291  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Adm.nlstratlon 
and  their  pay. 

>  Noveraher  flgrire  incliideo  12,680  employees  of  the  International  C  operation 
Administration  as  compared  with  12,375  In  June,  and  their  pay.  These  I(^A  figures 
Include  employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  dtf|x«lted  by  foreign  gov- 
ernment.s  in  a  trust  timd  for  this  purpose.  The  November  figure  Includes  2,054  of 
these  trust  fun<l  employees  and  the  June  Qgurc  includes  2,(XiO. 

I  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 

•  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Centra.  Inteillgenoe  Agency. 

'  Ueorganlzatlon  Plan  No.  1  of  19.18  abollshe<l  the  Offlce  of  Defen.se  Mnbniratlon 
nn'l  tlie  Federal  Civil  Drfi'iise  Ailmlnistratloii  ind  tr-.msferred  their  functions  and 
UuUis  to  the  Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobiluatiun,  a  now  agency  crei  led  uudor 
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Ma 
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.^ 

4 

.'J 
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1.  "yj*' 

1^230 

Vil 

770 

720 

HI 

ft,  277 

28,  (IS4 

2fi 

«.4f«2 

10.866 

2 

17 

2.238 


Octol*r 


May 


I'll 


Jti 


r.!;i 
1.1  v,i 

."47 

'I  ,11 

:■<( 
•Hi 


',,1«.   4  Hi 
77.  407 

4nn 

44-'> 
2X 


2.  .'iXH 
1.  -Tt 


fi,  s«h 


(14 


0 


ITt 
4 

.V>4 

.  1117 
(yrj 

2 

701 

.  Wf. 

.^ 

4 

33 

2 

"210 


l.f.22 
4 


ii.72y 


6.  '^*'> 

2^3 

4» 

•;7 
l.S«« 


1 
3 


174 

3 

11 

2U 


33 


31    VH 

»  :>4.<> 

JK.3»i 

lH.ilt4 

3.  JM7 

22:1.  V.7 

39.474 

2S« 

347 

2«i 

31) 

44 

l.W*> 


4 
4 

206 


23 


.'J 
12 


1,  4UU 

1.  WS 
1,  SM 

XiH 

7tW» 

m 

,\3«1 

27,  SU9 

•27 

«,  423 

10,270 


17 

2,2fiO 

2 

8 


2  I 


12 


l&j 


no 

676 
2 


IK 


1 


4, 4'a 

8.V2 

1 

47« 

2,  I4U 

4 

3 

» 


■2.\  7;u 

22,  «.■» 

a.  044 

l.V  4.'M) 

X7I1H 

1«.S,  I  .^9 

13.  M6 

U.i33 

233 

•22 
«1 


l&S 

3 


Increase 


r.044 

1.3>* 
3.338 

2.9M 

ni 

3H.40K 
1041 


4 
4 

* 

LOW 


DecreMc 


36 
1.'.2 
512 


22 
2 


4 
7M 
7IK 
;At) 
270 
4<ll 

4>«*i 

2,  ^■iO 
12, 091 

14 

3,  IW 

6,072 


14 
1.356 


71 
3 

n 

3,  mil 

3in 

1 

401 

1,H37 

3 

2 

11 

1 

""m 

4A3 


757 

4 

IV49 

«1H 

42« 

2.13 

4()2 

42n 

M 

2,.V"il 

in.94« 

13 
3.  ISU 
\209 


13 

1,100 

1 

1 


I 

4 

135 


0(12 
42 

'77 

112 

1 

1 

1« 


S1S3 


36 

25 
40 


lis 
100 

112 
37 
MO 

eo 

300 

1,142 

1 

87 

863 


767 


1 
100 


the  reorganization  pjan,  efTective  July  1,  lO-Vt.  Public  Law  8&-7aS  c!liaaf«d  the 
name  from  OOloe  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization  to  OfQoe  o(  CtvU  and  Dcfenaa 
Alohlllzatioii. 

•  Established  as  an  Independent  a«[ency  Aug.  14,  1058,  pursuant  to  KiecatlT* 
Order  10728,  Sept.  «,  1957. 

'  The  Federal  Aviation  .\gency  was  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-730.  Th* 
Airways  Modernization  Board  was  abolished  thereby  and  Its  functions  and  duties 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Federal  Aviation  Agency  effective  Not.  1,  lOfiS. 

•  Established  as  Independent  Government  oorporatlon  by  Public  Law  IM77. 
Included  In  figures  for  ICA,  Department  of  State  through  July  196», 

•  .New  agency  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-(il4. 
"•  Ceased  to  exist  June  30,  1U3«. 
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Tablk  J.— Consolidated  table  of  Federal  perumnel  iruidt  and  outtide  continental  United  States  employed  hy  the  executive  agencies  durino 
Noveml>er  1968,  and  comparison  vntk  June  1958,  and  pay  for  October  1958,  and  comparison  with  May  1968 — Continued 


Departoimt  or  agency 


independent  agenclf«— Continued 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  >■.  . 
National  AeronautloH  and  Hpace  AdmlnlstratifHi  >>. 
.National  Capital  Housing  Authority 


Nat  tonal  Capital  Plaruilng  Commission. 
National  (lallery  of  Art 


National  Lal>or  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Outdoor  Kecreation  Itewwroes  Keview  Corauiisslon  ».. 

Panama  Canal 

Railroad  Ketlrement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board  

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor|)o:alion 

Securities  and  F^rhaiige  CommLssion 

Selective  !*ervloe  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Boldiers'  Home 

Subversive  Acdvlili's  Control  Hoard 

Tariff  C'Omml.ssion . 

Tax  Court  of  the  Cnlrf.d  Stales 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority     

Theodore  Roosevelt  Cent<'nnlal  Conmil.-slon 

United  States  Information  Agency 

Vet«'rans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  De|iartment  of  Deft-ns*'   

Net  change,  enieluding  DeiHtrtmi-iit  of  Lefc-nse. 

Department  of  Defense: 

Omoe  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Niivy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 


Personnel 


November 


1\ 

10. 
172. 


,290 

2011 

31 

327 

.3>3 
121 
4.')0 

,  2-20 
,412 

3ir> 

174 

906 
305 
f..M 
908 
0O5 
32 
224 
I.^3 
4W) 
2 
736 
372 
736 


1.262,230 


Total,  r>epartnient ''f  I>efin.se   ..       

Net  change,  Departnmit  of  Defense 

Grand  total.  InHtidlikg  IVfwirtment  of  Pefense 
Net  change,  Indudii.g  De|>urtnieni  o(  Defense. 


l.fiW) 
413,  3.S3 
am.  383 
317.062 


Jime 


7,818 


270 

34 

338 

1.  14S 
115 
V.A 

14.1)20 

2.  ."HO 
3^i6 
175 
K70 

f>.  33s 

1.471 

1.092 

1.031 

32 

219 

l.-iO 

If.,  0.V5 

8 

10.901 

17.'  o<i.'; 

fm 


1,  260,  938 


1,662 

■  41.V  034 

363.732 

31.V  838 


1,  002,  478        1, 097,  166 


2,354.717       2,367,104 


Increase 


8,299 
20 


235 

6 

46 

2 


27 

27 

183 


Decrease 


367 
37 


23,245 


7,818 


3 
11 


391 

ISl 

10 

1 


124 
26 


576 

6 

165 


.800 


30.944 


18 


1,224 


2,581 
3.349 


1,242  I 
4.688 


8,030 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


October 


4.921 
131 
22 
124 
896 
l(r2 
245 

"2,027 

1,  131 

23H 

95 

.S72 

1,846 

O.W 

445 

266 

25 

1,11 

107 

$8,642 

3 

3,800 

08.638 

105 


560,214 


1.189 
180,  112 
174,  431 
143,493 


508,226 


24,487  i    36,874 
12,387 


1,068,430 


May 


4,2M 


115 

'20 

112 

685 

87 

167 

"4.681 

1.021 

213 

38 

480 

1.901 

756 

377 

280 

23 

120 

08 

37,784 

3 

3.315 

60.612 

132 


488.620 


1.027 
165.406 
ISO.  252 
128.040 


453,727 


042,347 


Increa.se 


.021 
16 
2 
12 
211 
15 
78 


114 
25 
57 
92 
2.S5 
202 
66 

-- 

22 

0 

$S58 


485 
8,026 


Decrease 


4.200 


1,754 


14 


$-27 


78,594  I 
71.604 


7,000 


162 
23.704 
l.^  170 
15.453 


64,408  I .... 


133,002  I 
126. 003 


7,000 


"  Public  Ijiw  8.V.v>8  creited  a  new  arency.  the  National  .\pr  .m^itlcs  and  Space  "  New  afwncy  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  S6-47a 

AdmlnistrHlliin,  which  nsn  une<l  tlie  functi  kis  nud  dui.es  of  tiie  .National  .\dvlsory 
Committee  for  Aeronauthr*  abolished  thenby. 

Table  II. — Federal  orrsonnel  inside  continental  I'nitrd  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  \ovember  1958,  and  comparison 

-N  urilh  June  1958 


Dej*rtmenf  o  •  agency 

Novem- 
b.T 

June 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

Novem- 
ber 

Jtwe 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Executive  dei»urtments    0  TcepI    Department 
of  Defriise) 

64.718 
55.(1211 
47.027 
20.042 

5,782 
.'42.  600 

8,618 
76,081 

401 

425 

:u 

71 

61 
1,622 

6 

4 

90.  7,W 
.^2.  053 
63.  4IH 
52.  317 
30,231 
5.801 
53.V8R3 
'K.  644 

7(i,  44a 

400 

4411 

2« 

72 

(A 

253" 

6 

2.«V5 
1,602 

"6,836' 

1 

5' 

i,622 

11,676 

"6,206 

280 

10 

26 
1,382 

is 

i 

3 
253 

Independent  agencies— Continued 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commis-sion 

'  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

6 

4 
56 

S 

4 

33 

3 

Agriculture 

Commerce' 1                              

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

23 

63' 

12 

""322' 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Corregklor  Bataan  Meuorial  Commission. 

Development  Loan  Fund  ' 

Export -Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  .\vlatlon  Agency  ' 

2 

Intertnr 

fa 

222 
841 
322 

Ju.stice 

Labor 

Post  Office ..„. 

210 
840 

8 

Slate'           

Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  • 

1.409 

1.214 

1,226 

808 

339 

764 

738 

86 

5,302 

27,847 

27 

6,423 

10.094 

1.409 

Tn«siio'                                            t ■ 

Federal  (3o»l  M  ine  Safely  Board  of  Review . 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal     Mediation     and     Conciliation 

Service 

Fedwal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

7 

1,199 

1,228 

837 

330 

770 

720 

81 

.V106 

28.028 

26 

6.402 

10,663 

2 

17 

2,238 

Executive  OfHoe  of  the  Preitienl: 

White  House  Office             

Bureau  of  the  Budget .    .   — .-.- 

Council  of  Econ.niic  Advi.s«'r¥ 

Executive  Mansion  an<l  (Irounds... 

National  Security  Council  •... 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defe-i.s*-  Mobillration  '. 

2' 

39 

fi' 

'  "isi" 
6»" 

560 
2 

15 

\i 

OITlce  of  Defense  Mobniratlnn  ' 

Preeldenfs  Advl!<')ry  Commltti'e  on  Oov- 

Foreign Claims  ,'^ettlement  Commission... 
Oener«I  Anemintinp  Oflflce 

•> 

107 

emment  Organisation       

Oenersri  Services  Administration. 

Oovemment  Ctrntract  Committee 

Oovemment  Printing  Office             

President's  Commute*'  on  Fund  Raising 
Within  the  Federal  Service  • 

4 

174 
3 

1 

Independent  agencies: 

Airwajrs  Modernisation  Board  ' 

174 

4 

14 

7.078 

aoa 

2 

007 

3.030 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Hudson-Champlaln  Celebration  Commis- 
sion » 

Alaska  International  llatl  and  Highway 

1 

14 

ft.  831 

006 

3 

700 

3,886 

Com  m  Ission 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

17 
2,260 

2 

8 

7,818 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

8,205 

22 

Atomic  Energy  CommAJnon 

8 

1 
13 

247 
34 

Jame,stown-Wllllamsburg-Yorktown  Cele- 
bration Commission  i* 

Board  of  Oovernoreof  t  le  Federal  Reserve 

2 

System        .             .         .           .   .  .. 

Lincoln  Sesuuioentennial  Commission 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics " 

8 

Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Commis- 
sion  . 

7,818 

Civil  Aeronautics  Boarl 

Civil  Service  Commissi 3n..     . .... 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration " 

8.305 

'  November  figure  includt  s  291  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 
'  .November    figure    Includes  1.785  employees  of  the   International   Cooperation 
A<iminlstration  as  compare<l  with  1,827  In  June. 

>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 

•  Exclusive  of  personnel  o'  the  Central  Intelligence  Agencry. 

>  Reorganixatlon  Plan  No.  1  of  1058  abolished  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilisation 
and  the  Federal  ClvU  Del<nse  Administration  and  transferred  their  functious  and 
duties  to  the  Office  of  Defenie  and  ClvUlan  Mobilisation,  a  new  agency  created  tmder 
t  he  reorganisation  plan,  effective  July  1,  lOM.    Public  Law  8^763  changed  the  name 

roni  Ofhee  of  Defense  anc  ClTilian  Mobilisation  to  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
.MoSilization. 


■  Established  as  an  Independent  agency  Aug.  14,  1058,  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  10728,  Sept.  6.  1957. 

'  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-726.  The 
Airways  Modernisation  Board  was  abolished  tberpby  and  its  functions  and  duties 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Federal  Aviation  Agency  effective  Nov.  1, 1958. 

■  Establi^ied  as  Independent  Oovemment  corporation  by  Public  Law  86-477. 
Included  in  figures  for  ICA,  Department  of  State,  through  July  1065. 

•  New  agency  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-614. 

^  Ceased  to  exist  June  30  1968. 

"  Public  Law  86-568  created  a  new  agen<7,  tbe  National  Aerohaatics  and  Space 
Administration,  which  assumed  the  fimctions  and  duties  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  abolished  thereby. 
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I^ABLE  II. — Federal  personnel  inside  continental  United  Staler  employed  by  the  execulue  agencies  during  Xorember  195S,  and  compariton 

with  Ji  ne  /.9/5iS'— Coiitinuod 


Department  or  agency 


Indepeiidont  agencies — Continued 

National  Capital  Uou-sinR  Authority 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission.. 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  MiKliation  Board   

National  Science  Foundation 

Outdoor    Recr«>ation    Resources    Review 

Conimis-slon  '' 

Panama  Canal - 

Ruilrou<l  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board.   

Saint    Lawrence    .Seaway    Development 

Corporation -.   . 

Securities  and  Exchange  ComniLs,><lon 

Selective  Service  System    ... 

Small  Bu8ines.s  Adininistnitlon 

Smithiioniiin  Iiustitution 

Soldiers'  Home 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board   

Tariff  CommLssion 

Tax  Court  of  the  I'nlted  States.. 

Tennessee  Valley  .\uthority 


Novem- 
b«>r 


TV) 
M 
S27 
I,*1I 
121 
4.50 


113 
.'.  411' 

3l;> 

171 

«0»< 

li.  l.S-2 

1,  r,2« 

<Xu 

1,  1)0.1 

32 

\Xi 
l.\  4.S() 


June 


270 

34 

MH 

1,  1*) 

11. ■> 

4<M 


In- 

criaiie 


20 


231 

ti 
40 


;W3  i 


2 

20 


De- 

ereikse 


Depart  men  I  or  apcncy 


IiiiliiM'ndfiil  .iKcncirs    Continueil 

Tliii.dDii-   liooscvrlt    Cerililllil:il   ('nltUMl.'i- 
sU>u 

l'iiilc(l  Sillies  Inriiriiiatlon  Aurncy 

Vi'liTiiits'  .\iliiiinlsli,ill()n. 

lodil,  evclii.lmi'  D.|.iirlnieiil  of  D.feiis.-      1,  l'.t.\  082  |l,ai2,  l.W  j  23,  WO 
Net  (IccrcHse,  I'vcliidiin;  Dipiirliiiiiil  of  i 


29,  757 


2.  -W-i 

IM    1 

:«f. 

i 

17.''. 
.S79 

27 

1  ; 

0,  LVl 

2« 

1.4,11 

177 

I.  (Ml 

124 

l.(«l 

2i; 

32 

219 

,-> 

1.10 

3 

1(1,0,10 

576 

l)rfeilS4- 

Di'liM.rtliieill  of  I)i  fi  11^4' 

Ollio'  of  I  he  ,S( ,  niarv  of  I>efense 

Dcpiirliiuril  iif  itic  \rmy 

1  )rpiirliiiriil  <if  Uic  .\rtvy         

Di'pHrtiiniil  of  Itir   \ii  Kiirci" 


fl,477 


ToIhI,  Drparlmiiit  of  l)i'fciis«' 

.\'et  dc^rt'Hse,  l)rp<irtmenl  of  Defiii**' 

(iraiiii    tottil,    iMi'liidinK    I  ><'pailiii<'iit   of 

1  >lfllls.' 

\cl   <li-«  rcitse.   iiKliidiuc   l)i-pHiliilrril   of 
DifeiLse       -    .  ... 


1 

r>40 

I,f.l<> 

:i.M 

211 

3.'v.1.  942 

.<27 

•wi4 

;«i.fi;«) 

■279 

2.17 
M2 

•277  3.VJ 

91. 1 

9ril'>,  .144 

21 

2.  731 
4.0W. 
I.V04 

l,'.r25  I       H,  h27 
4,1*12 


1  IT  324     2.  If*,  TIO  2.\  JH.'.  |     m\  .'*H 

'  I 
11.379 

I  I  I 


»•  New  agency  create<l  pursuant  to  Public  Law  H.I  17o. 

Table  III.-—  Federal  personnel  oiitsiile  coiiliitent'il  (  nilcd  Slalis  cm  ployed  hi/  the  exiviiluc  (igemits  ilmiini  Soi)  tn'ui   IH.'iS.  nnd  rompurison 

uitit  June  1U.',S 


Department  or  iiK>'iicy 

.\ii\rin- 
l«T 

1 .  :fs4 

I,  170 

l.HOl 

.).  1  1  7 

.Vt.l 

112 

•>.  WH 

20.  :**\ 

'.KIN 

.12^1 
j.> 

.1 
17 
10 

•21 

>>2 

.V) 

19-2 

\ 

\.\,  HIO 

Jllllr 

In- 
ereius*' 

1 

<'reik.-i<' 

1  )rpartiiiinl  'ii  ajreiu-y 

N(i\ 
U 

1 

,'lii 

f 

l<vl 
.fi 
11 

(HI 

7*. 
VI 7 

June 

1.S-, 
■JO 

11 

•».  27i. 
1.  191 

07,  77V 

In- 
1  tie«M- 

r. 

l>o- 
cretwe 

Executive  departments  (excvpl  Dt|i:irlm«iit  of 
Defensi') : 

i,4;i7 

4.  ,M7 

1.H29 
1.  fvTI 

.li-.. 

142 

?,  .1.1.3 

■  -20,  Ml 

I.OOI 

■.10 

2',t 

2 

79 

.12 
IH.1 

IS 
1  4.  ■227 

« 

"52 

3 

1 
1 

.VI 

.1 

"     31 

II 

lndr|iendiiit  ii',Mnrii  ■:— Conliniieil 
Sclccllvi'SiT\ui   S\^litii 

' 

•1 

A  griculture 

■>in,ill  llii--on'->-   \i|!n'i;l^ti  il  Inn 

Commerce     

j            .■<niitli.s<)ni;iM  Iii-il  itiit  ion 

j            1   iilli'l  Sl.itfs  liifiir  Ti,..l  ion  Aiirnc-y 

\'e!rriiri^^  .\diiilnKlr.it  t«ni                 .    . 

\  iriJiii  l-!.iiid^  Coi  poiiilloii 

'I'litnl.  i'\cliiiliTi'."  1  >vpiirtineiil  of  l> 

.Si't   d((Te;i.s4',  cvilildlnK   Deparllli 

DrIcilSf                      



Health,  Kducation,  and  Welfare 

Int«*rior 

N 

37 

lun 

Justice     -      

•fi-nsc 
■nt  of 

Post  Office - 

State  1 

Trea.sury 

I'lli, 

1.W  1       1.MI 
1   '/a 

Independent  agencies: 

American  Battle  Monuments  Coriiniission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commi.'ision       

Farm  Credit  AdmiTiistnit  ion         . 

1  )i'parl  iiicnt  of  I)<frii~r 

Oflict' iif  llir  ,-!etTil.ii  \  (if  iHftrise .. 

[           Departniriil  of  ilu-  Army 

1            DepHrtiiiciil  (if  llif  .\  ivy   

Dcpartiiii  III  (it  ll'c   Mr  Foro-     

Toliil.  Deparlmcnt  (if  Defciis*' 

.\it  increa.se.  Depart inent  of  Drfcii.s*' 

of 
of 

•  ill. 

.32. 
37. 

130, 

197. 

4<l 
142 

M9 

NI.1 



.t93 

43 

TJ.  102 

:««.  4H.1 

130,  tUU 

!>•%,  401 

747 
21 

3 

•;ho 

Federal  Communications  Commission    ... 
Federal  De|)Osit  In.siiniiKt'  CoriKiiiilion 

Ocnerol  .\ceounting  Office 

General  Services  .\dmiiilst  rat  ion    

Housing  and  Home  Kiiianci^  Agency 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .\dinin- 

istnktion .  . 

National  I-abor  Relations  Ho:ird 

21 

3 
'      4 

7 

4 
4 

411 

6M3 

4 

l)(f(  iKi 

III 

l.uati          2.044 

DcflMlM'         

III 

1  (VIH 

Panama  Canal 

1 

•November  figure  inclirle"  lo.sO.I  employees  of  Hie  International  CcKipei  itloii 
Administration  as  compared  with  10..14H  in  .Iiine.  Tlicse  1C,\  fl^inres  Inclndi  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  from  fonit'ii  ciiircncics  di'iiositcd  by  foreign  ;;overiinient>  in   i 


trust  fund  for  t(ii'<  piir[w>s<v     The  NovemN'r  IK-iire  includes  2,n,M  of  them-  tjust  fund 
einplnyi'c>;  ,ir)r|  the  Jiinc  fltriirc  IIK  Imlcs  2,IHI0. 
•  Kevistil  on  liiLsi-^  (if  later  liifin  iiialioii 


Table  IV. —  Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  insidr  nnd  outside  ronlinrntnl  Ignited  SlaleM  em  ployed  hy  the  eieculire  agrnriea 

ditriny  Sovendter  l!)'),i,  and  eonipunson  irith  J une  19.',S 


Department  or  apency 


Executive  departments  (except    Depart  ment 
of  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce . 

Interior 

Treasury 

Independent  agencies!: 

Atomic  Energy  Commi."«sion 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

General  Services  Administration 

Oovernment  Printinv;  Office 

National  Advisory  Conunitlee  for  Aero- 
nautics ' 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration I 

Panama  Canal 

Tennesitee  Valley  Authority 

Vintin  Islands  Corporatlou 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense................ ...... 


.NoNcm- 
Imt 


:!,  2(M 
2,  743 
ti.  770 
r>,  4;W 

1.1« 

13 

1,244 

0,  492 


8,299 

7,040 

2,  074 

736 


54,823 


June 


;,  251 

,0.18 

IHO 

14 

,  V.W, 

,423 

,818 


7, 
13, 


372 
IHfi 
699 


56,451 


In- 
cica.se 


»,1 


1(18 
tW 


8,299 
""37" 


8,598 


Dc- 

I  Tca-s*' 


■247 
■2.14 


7,818 


32»; 
511 


9,22« 


628 


Dcpartminl  nr  agency 


'  Public  Law  8.1~,1«8  created  a  new  agency,  the  National  Aeronautical  and  Space 
.Vlnnnistration,  which  assumed  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  National  Advisory 
Comniittee  for  .Aeronautics  abolished  thereby. 


Department  of  D(-fen.se- 

I>epartinent  of  the  .^rmjr: 

Itisiile  continental  I'niled  Stales    .... 

Outside  continental  Cnited  Sluli-s 

Department  of  the  .N'avv: 

Inside  continental  I'nited  States 

Outside  nintinental  liiiteil  Slates 

Department  of  the  \\i  Kornv 

Inside  continental  I'nlti-d  States 

Outside  continental  United  States 

Totnl,  Department  of  D<'fensr 

Net  iniTcase,  l>epartment  of  Defen.se. 


Grand  total.  Including  IVpurtnienl 
ofDefi-n.se 

Net  incrcafi*-,  including  D^'iwrtnient 
of  Defense 


Novi  m- 
Im-1 


'  l.'JK,  H75 
■■  9.  KJO 

2(H,II10 
.1.217 

1.18,4.15 
4.  Ill 

.UO.  468 


June 


1  |:M.(I83 
<  9.820 

■i04.  678 
5.  199 

1.58.  IA6 
5.3f>6 


57.1.  291 


517.311 


572.  762 


In- 
crcAsr 


4.7*2 


18 
280 


De- 
cmase 


20 
008 


1.254 


5, 000         1,  IMS 
3.157 


13,607 


11.168 


2.5W 


«  Subject  to  r<-vision. 

'  Rcvls<>d  on  biksis  of  later  information. 
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TablxY.— Foreign  nattonalt  vmrking  under  U.S.  ngenciet  overseat,  excluded  from  tablet  I  through  TV  of  this  report,  whose  tervice*  are  pro- 
vided hy  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  State*  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  November  1958  and  comparison  with  June  1958 


Counu-y 

Total 

Army 

Nary 

Air  Foree 

November 

June 

Novembec 

June 

November 

June 

November 

June 

B«1k1iuii _ 

11 

10 

1 

5,090 

22.8ft4 

87.072 

89.076 

6.2M 

74 

4,658 

47 

27 

11 

10 

1 

5,056 

6.  516 

12.970 

2H,5ai> 

Denmark - 

EnxISDd 

France 

Ofrmmj 

4.092 

22.894 

8,1.  4.V) 

77.468 

7,538 

7S 

4,fi3fi 

42 

25 

2 

688 

i7."i64" 

73. 175 

32,861 

7,538 

ift.348 

74.  931 
44.  449 

6.294 

59 

15.026 

34 

65 

'  16,197 

4.fi92 

5.730 

12. 201 

28,681 

Japan.. 

Korea. .- 

MalU 

78 
876 

74 

&.0 

Moroooo 

Netbcrlanda - 

48 

68 

3,712 

2.1 
2 

8,730 
47 

Norway.... 

27 

Ht>aln 

Trinidad 

582 

58,S 

'  582 

Total - 

20.1.400 

216.605 

130,786 

142.090 

55,006 

S6,S83 

I  Revised  on  basis  of  later  nformation. 


BfTATKMItrr  BT  SiNATOI   BTKO 

civilian  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  0(}vernment  decreased 
13.387  diulng  the  perlo<l  June  through  No- 
▼ember  1958.  The  total  In  June  was  2^67.104. 
In  November  there  were  2,364,717  civilian 
employee*. 

Bmplo3rment  by  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  showed  a  net  decrease 
of  7,890  during  the  period  from  J  vine 
throxigta  November  1968,  decreasing  from 
1J69.938  in  June  to  1,282,239  in  November. 
CivUian  employment  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  decreased  4,e8><  during  the  same 
period,  dropping  from  1,097,168  In  June  to 
1,092,478    m    November. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  white  collar 
employment  decreased  7,846  from  573,855  in 
June  to  672.010  In  Noyeinber.  and  Industrial 
employment  increased  3.157  from  617,311  in 
June  to  520,488  In  Noreinber. 

In  ICay  the  Federal  zlvUlan  payroll  was 
running  at  an  annual  raie  of  811.308  million, 
and  in  October  It  was  nmning  at  an  annual 
rate  of  812,831  million. 

These  figures  sumnuuize  compilations  of 
monthly  personnel  reports,  certified  by  exec- 
utive agencies  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessental  Federal  expendi- 
tures since  Congress  acjourned  August  23, 
1958 

In  addition  to  this  regularly  reported 
civilian  employment,  there  were  foreign 
nationals  working  urder  U.S.  military 
agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  usual  per- 
sonnel reporting,  whow!  services  are  pro- 
vided by  contractual  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of 
the  natvuv  of  their  wo'k  or  the  source  of 
funds  from  which  they  are  paid.  These  num- 
bered 218.695  in  June  and  203.409  in 
November,  a  decrease  of  13,286. 


BIULS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutionfi  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONRONIT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MAGNT7SON.  Mr.  I'ASTOBX,  Mr.  Smatr- 

■aa,  Mr.  Biblk,  Mir.  TaaaoBoncif,  Mr. 
BASTurrr,  Mr.  Biao  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  CaNNON,  Mr.  Cajuou.,  Mr. 
Cravb.  Mr.  Crtjbch,  Mr.  Clamc,  Mr. 
Eholb.  Mr.  FuiaitieRT,  Mr.  Ooax,  Mr. 
Okkkk.  Mr.  Omustmta.  Mr.  Hast,  Mr. 
Haancs.  Mr.  HianfnroB.  Mr.  Hxll, 
Mr.  RuicrKUT,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  JoHirsoiv  of  Texas,  MT. 
JouMUt,  BCr.  KsmnsT,  Mr.  KxtAwwM, 
Mr.  Kbbk,  Mr.  Kochzl,  Mr.  LAitoo. 
Mr.  Loiro,  Mr.  IlANanKLO,  Mr.  Ib;- 


Caktht,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Neubergex,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Spaxkman,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Stmington,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota) : 
8.  1.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monbonkt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Btks 
of  West  Virginia.   Mr.  Caitnon,  Mr. 
Chavkz,  Mr.  Chubch,  Mr.  CuiXK,  Mr. 
CooPiat,   Mr.   Dodd,   Mr.   Enolz,   Mr. 
OaxKN.    Mr.    Obukming,    Mr.    Hkm- 
iriNoa,  Mr.  Humphbkt.  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  KSPAXJVXB.  Mr.  Kxbb,  Mr.  Langeb, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfikld.  Mr. 
Mabtin,  Mr.  McGes,  Mr.  McNamaba. 
Mr.  Monbonzt,  Mr.  Moasx,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  NKCBKBGn.  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
Mrs.  Smtts)  : 
S.  2.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  by  appro- 
priating funds  to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
constructing  school  facilities  and  for  teach- 
ers' salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttuat  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  ' 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bamcxs,    Mr.    Thubmono,    Mr.    Hol- 
land,  Mr.   Mabtin,   Mr.   Robertson, 
Mr.  Una.,  Mr.  BxNNm,  Mr.  Spark- 
man.  Bir.  RxTsaKLL,  Mr.  Mxjndt,  Mr. 
ScHOEPPiL,     Mr.     YotJNo     of     North 
Dakota,   Mr.    Long,   Mr.    Biblz,    Mr. 
Stknnis,     Mr.     Hickknloopkb,     Mr. 
Wn.LiAMs    of    Delaware,    Mr.    Tal- 
MADGK,    Mr.    Smathebs,   Mr.    Bxttleb, 
Mr.    CuBTis,    Mr.    Ervin,    Mr.    Gold- 
watek,  Mr.  FuLBBiCHT,  Mr.  Ellkndex, 
Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Capxhabt,  and  Mr.  Eastland)  : 
8.  3.  A  biU  to  establish  rules  of  interpre- 
tation governing  questions  of  the  effect  of 
sets  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Bfr.  YARBOROUGH: 
8. 4.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment ot  the  Padre  Island  National  Park,  in 
tlM  State  ot  Texas;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inimlar  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TAaaoaoucR  when 
he  introduced  tlM  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 


By  Mr.  SMATHBRS: 
S.  5.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  transpor- 
tation   of    persons:    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDEl^ 
S  6.  A  bill  to  provide;,  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States 
to  Sophronla  Smiley  Delaney  and  her  sons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  )  : 

5.  7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  with  regard  to  insurance  of  accounts 
so  as  to  provide  uniform  protection  to~«Il 
married  savers  In  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Habt)  : 

6.  8.  A  bill  to  auth<Hize  an  emergency  2- 
year  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
in  school  construction  to  the  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  WeUare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamaba  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  9.  A   bill   fer   the    relief   of   Knud    Erik 
Didriksen;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware    (for 
himself,      Mr.     Aiken,     and      Mrs. 
Smith)  : 
S.  10.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  depletion  allow- 
ance for  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  KEPAUVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Homphbxt,  Mr.  Gbken, 
Mr.  Lancxb,  Mr.  Magnttson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabtht,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Spabkman,  Mr.  McNamaba,  Mr.  Cab- 
boll,  Mr.  Nextbebceb,  Mr.  Mobse,  Mr. 
MuBBAT,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Wilet,  Mr. 
Smathebs,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  McOxe, 
Mr.  Chubch,  Mr.  Doutnjks,  and  Mr. 

OTdAHONET)  : 

S.  11.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  with 
reference  to  equality  of  opportunity;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ketauveb  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Schoeppel)  : 

S.  12.  A  blU  to  expedite  the  uUllzaUon  of 
television  transmission  facilities  In  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult  train- 
ing p>rograms;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE  (for  himself  and  &Ir. 

KUCHEL)  : 

8. 13.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  irrigation  in  con- 
nection   with    non-Federal    municipal    and 
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industrial  w»t«r  project*,  and  for  other  pur- 
poMB;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

8. 14.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conatruct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Auburn  unit,  American  River  divi- 
sion. Central  Valley  project,  California,  un- 
der Federal  reclamation  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

8. 16.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States  Foreign  Service 
Academy:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

8.  ie.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  stockpiling. 
storage,  and  distribution  of  essential  food- 
stxiffs  and  other  essential  items  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  U  e  civilian  population  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territories,  possessions,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  event  of 
enemy  attack  or  other  disaster;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stmwoton  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 

8. 17.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National  Po- 
tato Grade  Labeling  Act,  which  provides 
quality  requirements  for,  and  the  inspection, 
certification,  and  labeling  of  Irish  potatoes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try. 

8.  18.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  US.  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  promotion  of  reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  19.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for  regu- 
lating and  fixing  wage  rates  for  employees 
of  Portsmouth,  N.H..  Naval  Shipyard;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

8.  20.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  mining  and  metallurgical 
research  establishment  In  the  State  of  Maine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

8.  21.  A  bill  to  provide  a  5-year  program 
of  assistance  to  enable  depressed  segments 
of  the  fishing  Industry  In  the  United  States 
to  regain  a  favorable  economic  status,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

8.  22.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  lobsters;  and 

8.  23.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fisheries  Coop- 
erative Marketing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

8.  24.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  10  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  conditions  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the  making  of 
contracts  by  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  June  30,  1936  (the  so- 
called  Walsh-Healey  Act) ;  and 

S.  25.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  exempt 
homeworkers  in  rural  areas  from  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  maximum  hours  provisions 
of  that  act  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

8.  26.  A  bill  to  require  that  collectors  of 
customs  and  certain  other  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  be  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  27.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  improve- 
ment of  the  Southwest  Harbor,  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  28.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kristofer  Ma- 
rie Quersey  and  Kyle  Anne  Guersey; 

S.  29.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magda  Kusen 
Canjuga; 

S.  30.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shoshanna 
Prelss; 

8.31.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alyda  M.  J. 
Kalmeljer; 

8. 32.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Uwe-Thorsten 
Scobel; 

8.33.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bertha  Gllck- 
mann;  and 

8. 34.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gideon  Genova 
Mercurlo  and  Rosallna  Dlrlge  Mercurio;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
8. 36.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arazl  Nazarian; 
and 

S.  36.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Page  A.  Wilson; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Murray)  : 
S.  37.  A  bill  to  provide'for  the  relocation  of 
the  Fort  Peck-Oreat  Falls  transmission  line 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Mont.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MirRRAY)  (by  request)  : 
8.  38.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Sherburne  Lake  Dam  and  outlet  works. 
Milk  River  project,  Montana,  and  for  oth»r 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MANSFIELD    (for    Mr.    Neu- 

BERGER I : 

S.  39.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  certain  projects  for  flood  control  and  al- 
lied purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  40.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  MaJ.  Gen.  Leif  J.  Sverdrup.  United 
States  Army  Reserve  (retired),  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list;  to 
the    Committee   on    Armed   Services. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hennings)  : 
S.  41.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  Federal  office  building  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

S.  42.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  utilization  of 
a  limited  amount  of  storage  space  In  Table 
Rock  Reservoir  for  the  purpose  of  water  sup- 
ply for  a  fish  hatchery;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  43.  A   bill   to   provide  for  the  increased 
use   of   agricultural   products   for   industrial 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Engle)  : 
S.  44.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  California,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.PROXMIRE: 
S.  45.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  wages  paid 
by  States  and  political  subdivisions  to  in- 
dividuals employed  on  relief  projects  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  withholding  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  .separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
8.  46.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ben  Chassln; 
to   the  Commintee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman)  : 
S.  47.  A  mil  to  direct  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  land; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 
S.  48.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Kan- 
sas; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MtTRRAT,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Btrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Coop- 
XX,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  O'Mahonst,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
8. 49.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  production  and  conservation  of  coal  in 


the  United  States  through  research  and  de- 
velopment by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself.  Ifr.  Al- 
lott, Mr.  AifDcasoN.  Mr.  Babtlrt, 
Mr.  Bkall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bxbxjc, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Caxboll,  Mr.  Cauc 
Of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Cass  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  CHoacH,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr  Cooper,  Mr.  DnucaBM,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Enolk.  Mr.  Frxar.  Mr. 
Golowatzr,  Mr.  Grxkn,  Mr.  Gaumr- 
ING,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartkx.  Mr. 
Hennings,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRXT.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 
Kxnncdt,  Mr.  Kuchxl,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
McCarthy.  Mr.  McGez,  Mr.  McNa- 
MARA,  Mr  Magnuson,  Mr.  MANsmxD, 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Mocton,  Mr.  MoM. 
Mr.  Muskxx.  Mr.  NxuBiMKa.  Mr. 
CMahoney.  Mr.  Pastorx,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Saltom- 
STALL.  Mr  Scott,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Wiley.  Mr.  Willums  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr  Y.-.r:.oROUGH,  and  Mr.  YouNO  of 
Ncrlh  Dakota)  : 
S  50.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
8  51.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  or  leas* 
of  Indian  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  52.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor-vehicle  tires,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Manspiklo)  : 
S.  53.  A  blU  to  amend  the  acts  approved 
April  16  and  July  27,  1906  (34  Stat.  116 
and  519).  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  on 
the  Huntley  reclamation  project,  Yellow- 
stone County,  Mont ,  to  school  district  No. 
24,  Huntley  Project  Schools,  Yellowstone 
County,  Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
Mansficlo)  (by  request): 
S  54  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  for  Indian  tribe*  on 
the  Fort  Peck.  Fort  Belknap,  and  Blackfeet 
Reservations,  and  to  provide  that  such  lands 
shall  become  part  of  such  reservations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    MURRAY    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Mansfield,     Mr.     McGcz,     and    Mr. 

O'Mahonet) : 

S  55.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  4, 

1920.   as   amended,    providing   for  allotment 

of   lands  of   the  Crow   Tribe,   and  for  other 

purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MURRAY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Golowatxr.  Mr.  Biblz, 
Mr.   Cannon,   Mr.   Morse,   Mr.   Niu- 
BKRGEx.  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  56.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  August  5, 
1954  (68  Stat.  674).  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pdlbricht,     Mr.     Yarborough,     Mr, 
Randolph,  Mr.  Byko  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Moasx.  and  Mr.  Monxonkt)  : 
S.  57.  A    bill    to   extend   and    amend    law* 
relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement 
of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  com- 
munities,  and   for   other   purpoeea;    to   the 
Committee  on   Banking  and   Currency. 
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(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btammmam  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPABKMAN  (for  hlmaelf  ana 
Mr.  Hnx): 

8. 58.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  (IS  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  lease  and  tnou.fer  of  mcrmm/f  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sfabkmaw  when 
ha  introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BPABXM/VN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HuMPHarr.  and  Mr.  KxrAuvxa) : 

8.  69.  A  blU  to  proTifle  a  program  of  tax 
adjustment  for  smaU  business  and  for  per- 
sons engaged  in  small  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkmam  when 
he  introduced  the  abo\e  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separata  headirg.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.eo.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ully  Matta, 
also  known  as  Susan  Matta  Armanious;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8TENNIS: 

8.61.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  or  his  designee  to  convey  a  por- 
tion of  the  former  Ca:np  McCain  Military 
Reservation,  Mississippi  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi; to  the  Comml'.tee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

S.  62.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1038.  Its  amended,  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  acreage  allotment 
history  of  farms;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestr /. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stxnhis  when  he 
Introduced   the   last    almve-mentloned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

8.  63.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  impose  controls  over  install- 
ment credit  in  connection  with  sales  of  con- 
sumers' durable  goods;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bush  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BUSH  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  Bkm- 
imT.  Mr.  Capkhamt.  Mr.  CLAax.  and 
Mr.  PaoxMns)  : 

8.64.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1046  to  make  relative  stabUlty  of 
jMloes  an  expUclt  aim  of  Federal  economic 
poUcy:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bush  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  imder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bush,      Mr.      KsNNrrr,      and      Mr. 

BSALL) : 

8.  68.  A  bin  to  provide  interim  authoriza- 
tion for  home  mortgage  Insurance,  urban 
renewal,  and  college  hcmslng;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Capkraxt  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

8.66.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes,  certain  amounts  re- 
ceived as  reimbursement  for  moving  ex- 
penses by  employees  of  corporations  formed 
exclusively  to  operate  laboratories  for  the 
Atomic  Eueigy  Commission  ahaU  not  be  in- 
cluded in  gross  incomn;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

8. 67.  A  bill  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
property  in  New  Mexi(X>  to  the  Pueblo  of 
Santo  Domingo;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

8.  68.  A  bill  to  proTlde  for  continued  de- 
livery of  water  tmder  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  to  lands  held  by  husband  and  wife 
upon  the  death  of  either;  and 

8.  69.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Colorado  RlTer 
Storage  Project  Act  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terest rate  applicable  to  each  imlt  of  a  stor- 
age project  and  each  participating  project 


oonstrueted  pursuant  to  such  act;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.70.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sesqulcentennial  of  the 
birth  of  Christopher  (Kit)  Carson;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chatcz)  : 

8.71.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  a  sanitary  sewer 
system  for  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe,  Zuni,  N. 
Mex.;  and 

8.  72.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  participating  projects  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.   KEATING    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Javtts,  Mr    Scott,  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bridces,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr. 
Cooper,    Mr.    Kuchex,    Mr.    Langer, 
Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Prouty.  and  Mrs. 
Smith)  : 
8.  73.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts  involv- 
ing the  importation,  transportation,  posses- 
sion, or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
8.74.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  increased 
use  of  agricultural   products  for  industrial 
purposes;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Russell)  : 
8.  75.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication  Administration  as   an   Independent 
agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curns  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  CURTIS: 
8. 76.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
8.  77.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  and 
to  provide  for  the  administration  and  main- 
tenance of  a  parkway,  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
8.78.  A   bill  for  the  rehef  of  Patrick  W. 
Oowan,  £>avid  Dooling,  HarUe  L.  Mize,  James 
H.    Blaes    and    William    L.   Perkins;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  79.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the  tem- 
porary listing  and  certification  of  Citrus  Red 
No.  a  for  coloring  mature  oranges  under  tol- 
erances found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as  to  per- 
mit continuance  of  estabUshed  coloring  prac- 
tice in  the  orange  industry  pending  con- 
gressional consideration  of  general  legisla- 
tion for  the  listing  and  certification  of  food 
color  additives  under  safe  tolerances;  and 

8. 80.  A  bin  to  amend  the  RaUway  Labor 
Act  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  Involving  common  carriers  by  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Holland  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bUl, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   HOLLAND    (for  himself    and 
Mr.  SMATRxas) : 

8. 81.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the  Inter- 
County  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  of  Fort 
Ifyen.  FU.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
MumaAY.  Mr.  Kuchxl.  Mr.  Carroll, 

Mr.    Allott,   Mr.  Mundt,   Mr.  Nxu- 
bkrgxr,  and  Mr.  Englx)  : 

8.  82.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June  28, 
1968.  to  provide  for  a  National  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8.83.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  certain  per- 
sons who  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  received 
while  participating  in  a  civilian  pilot  train- 
ing course  as  naval  aviation  cadets; 

S.  84.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Kansas; 

S.  85.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mary  A.  Ford; 
and 

S.  86.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kedar  N. 
Bhasker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  87.  A  bill  to  extend  the  second-class 
mailing  privUege  to  bunetlns  of  State  in- 
dustrial development  agencies;  and 

8.88.  A  bin  to  amend  the  CivU  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  reoom- 
putation  of  annuities  where  persons  desig- 
nated to  receive  survivor  annuities  prede- 
cease the  annuitants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

8. 89.  A  bin  to  increase  the  equipment 
maintenance  aUowance  for  rural  carriers; 

S.  90.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  law 
establishing  6-year  terms  for  ClTll  Serrice 
Commissioners ; 

8. 91.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  September 
1,  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to  cases  involving 
the  national  security  the  prohibition  on  pay- 
ment of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States,  to  clarify 
the  appllcatiou  and  operation  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  puiposes; 

S.  92.  A  bUI  to  grant  civU  service  employees 
retirement  after  30  years'  serrice; 

S.  93.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  the  heads  of  regional  and  district  oAces 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  conaent  of 
the  Senate; 

8. 94.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Government 
contribution  toward  personal  health  service 
benefits  for  civUian  officers  and  employees  in 
the  United  States  service  and  their  depend- 
ents, to  authorize  payroU  deductions  for  par- 
ticipants, and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 95.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
of  August  24,  1913,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of  postal 
and  Federal  employees; 

S.  96.  A  bin  to  govern  the  salaries  and  per- 
sonnel practices  appUcable  to  teachers,  cer- 
tain school  officers,  and  other  employees  of 
the  dependents  schools  of  the  Depcu-tment  of 
Defense  in  overseas  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  97.  A  bill  to  establish  a  plan«nd  appro- 
priate procedures  for  the  promotion  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  on  the  basis  of 
merit; 

8. 98.  A  bill  to  grant  equitable  compensa- 
tory time  to  postal  employees;  and 

S.  99.  A  bin  to  preserve  rates  of  compensa- 
tion of  wage  board  employees  whose  posi- 
tions are  reduced  in  grade;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Sor^lce. 

8. 100.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment by  the  municipal  government  of  'the 
District  of  Columbia  of  insurance  against 
risk  to  its  employees  of  liability  for  personal 
injury  or  death,  or  for  property  damage,  aris- 
ing from  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

8. 101.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  entitled 
■"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  defense 
of  suits  against  Federal  employees  arising 
out  of  their  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in 
the  scope  of  their  employment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SIfATHXRS: 

8. 103.  A  bill  tor  Uie  r«Uef  of  Stanlslawa 
Wojczul; 

8.  103.  A  bill  for  tb«  reUef  of  Paul  Burk- 
li«rt; 

8. 104.  A  bill  wUbllshlug  etrtaln  quallfl- 
cmtlons  for  peraons  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  and 

S.  105.  A  bin  to  provide  scientific  scbolar- 
Bhips  and  fellowshlpe  for  children  of  Teterana 
and  other  IndlTlduali  from  interest  resulting 
from  the  Investment  of  certain  funds  ob- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Snemy  Act,  and  to  provide  for  the 
repayment  from  %ucik  funds  of  certain  Amer- 
ican war  claims  against  Oormany  and  Japan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 106.  A  bin  to  authorize  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

8.  107.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  relating  to  Fed- 
eral ship  mortgage  insurance.  In  order  to  In- 
clude floating  drydocks  under  the  definition 
of  the  term  "vessel"  in  such  title;  to  the 
Oommlttec  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


By  Mr.  SMATHSBS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Holland)  : 
8.  108.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
fleelal  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
•mount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  in- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Manstulo)  : 
8.  lOe.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Fore'gn  Service  Academy;   to 
the  Committee  on   Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS; 
8. 110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Taeko  Inouye; 
S.  111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aristogiton 
Zaharladls; 

8.  112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  Pysz; 
and 

8. 113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
with  respect  to  the  priority  of  debts  owed  by 
a  bankrupt  to  workmen,  servants,  clerks,  and 
certain  salesmen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

8. 114.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  State-owned  hydroelectric  power 
ivojects  with  respect  to  the  taking  over  of 
such  projects  by  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keatino)  : 

8.  lis.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  hos- 
pitals which  received  loans  piu-suant  to  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

8. 11.8.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  alien  spouses 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  reenter 
the  United  States  without  payment  of  visa 
fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
the  term  "construction"  in  the  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1944  in  order  to  authorize 
the  inclusion  of  certain  right-of-way  -costs 
In  such  term;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

S.  118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  granting  em- 
ployees of  the  postal  field  service  time  crfT  for 
one  State  holiday  each  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  119.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional 
payment  of  $165,000  to  the  village  of  High- 
land Falls.  N.Y.,  toward  the  cost  of  the  water 
filtration  plant  constructed  by  such  village; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Keat- 
ino, Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Coopes,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Langer,  and  Mr.  MArriN) : 

S.  120.  A  bUl  to  make  unlawful  the  trans- 
mission in  Interstate  conunerce   of  certain ' 
communications    with    intent    to    interfere 
with  the  execution  of  Federal  or  State  stat- 
utes or  court  decrees; 

S.  121.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the  mailing 
of  threatening  communications  with  Intent 


to  Interfere  With  the  execution  of  Fwleral  or 
Stat*  statutes  or  court  decrees; 

8.  123.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  mailing  of 
matter  tending  to  incite  crimes  of  violence; 
8.  123.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  State*  Code  relating  to  threat*  or 
injury  to  Federal  offlcerB  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties;  and 

8.  124.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  interstate 
travel  to  avoid  prosecution  for  willful  de- 
struction or  damaging  of  any  building;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  125.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exclusion 
from  the  malls  of  matter  relating  to  the 
solicitation  of  funds  for,  and  the  distribution 
of  Information  relating  to  certain  unlawful 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LANGER: 
8.  128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  receive  at  least  minimum 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits; 
and 

8.  127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cude  so  as  to  Increase  the  individual 
exemption  for  Income  tax  purposes  from 
1600  to  $1,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
8.  128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arturo 
M.  Montelro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lancex  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  two  of  the  above 
bills,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing ) 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
8  129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
authorize  temporary  acreage  allotment  In- 
creaees  under  certain  conditions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  130.  A  bill  to  provide  medals  of  honor 
for  persoDB  who  perform  heroic  acts  in  pre- 
venting serious  accidents  on  the  highways, 
or  In  saving  lives  endangered  as  a  result  of 
any  such  accidents; 

8.  131.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2(b)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  to  ex- 
clude from  coverage  under  such  act  certain 
corporations  the  entire  net  Income  of  which 
Is  turned  over  to  an  exempt  organization; 

S.  132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  proxies  given  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain securities  disclose  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  such  securities;  and 

8.  133.  A  bill  to  insure  greater  consistency 
among  Federal  loan  programs,  to  avoid  hid- 
den subsidies,  and  to  achieve  more  effective 
coordination  between  Federal  loan  programs 
and  the  fiscal  and  credit  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

S.  134.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended:  and 

S.  135.  A  bill  to  require  equal  tax  treat- 
ment for  similarly  situated  taxpayers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1948 
to  provide  that  siu-plus  real  property  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  disposed  of  only  after 
giving  former  owner*  thereof  an  opportunity 
to  repurchase  such  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oi}eratlons. 

8.  137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  In  order  to  authorize  Federal 
ship-mortgage  insurance  for  flreboats;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

8.  138.  A  bin  to  define  the  application  of 
the  Clayton  and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Acts  to  certain  pricing  practices;  and 

S.  139.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Dick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  140.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  tb« 
Congress  to  the  consolidation  for  Investment 
purposes  by  the  State  of  Indiana  of  certain 


eongre**lonal  townahlp  funds  In  *uch  8t|ite; 
and 

S.  141.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  lAbor 
Standards  Act  by  clarifying  the  definition  of 
"employee,"  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommlttac  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

8.  142.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
iHibltc  Buildings  Purchase  Contract  Act  of 
1954,  as  an^nded.  the  Post  Oflkee  Departntent 
Property  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  to 
require  certain  distribution  and  approral  of 
new  building  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  143.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  per- 
nicious political  activities,"  approved  August 
S.  1939,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MANsriELo)  : 

8.  144.  A  btU  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  Nu.  2  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Humphket  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    CASE  of  South  DakoU: 

S.  145  A  bill  to  cede  to  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  concurrent  police  Jurisdiction  over 
certain  public  highways  located  In  the  State 
of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  146.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Army  to  provide  for  bank  erosion  con- 
trol along  the  Missouri  River  below  Gavins 
Point  Dam  between  Yankton,  8.  Dok  ,  and 
Ponca.  Nebr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr    YOUNG    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lances) : 

S.  147.  A  bill  to  make  certain  proTlslon*  In 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Gar- 
rison diversion  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  ROBERTSON: 

S.  148.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jamshed 
Burjorjl  Pracis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRTT: 

8.149.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Nlcholaa 
Constantlne  Rocos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himaelf  and 
Mr.  McCaxtht)  : 

8.  150.  A  bill  authorizing  the  enlargement 
of  the  harbor  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Red 
Wing.  Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

8.151.  A  bin   to  declare   that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KERR: 

S.  152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation, payment,  and  refund  of  the  tax  on 
use  of  highway  nu>tor  vehicles;  to  the  Cooi- 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    KERR    (for    himaelf   and   Mr. 
Monro  net)  : 

8.  153.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  provide 
that  its  loan  provisions  shall  be  applicable 
to  certain  other  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  154.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  rlghU.  benenta. 
and  privUeges  granted  to  World  War  U  vet- 
erans to  certain  citizens  of  the  United  State* 
who  entered  the  armed  forces  of  govern- 
ments allied  with  the  United  States  durlnc 
World  War  II,  and  to  their  dependents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  166.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdmlnistraUve  SerrloM  Act  of  1M« 
M>  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  libraries  which  are  tax-supported  or 
publicly  owned  aikd  operated;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operatlona. 

8. 156.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  aatabUah- 
ment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  auxil- 


iary ooBununlcation  network*  oompoMd  of 
lloensad  amateur  radio  operators  for  mili- 
tary radio  oommunlcations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  eft  Mr.  Kxaa  when  he  in- 
troduced   the    flnt    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KERR: 
S.  167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oiovannina 
BcheUe;  and 

8.168.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chi 
Tien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KERR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
aoKET)  : 

8. 160.  A  bin  to  make  the  evaluation  of 
recreational  benefits  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction of  any  flood  control,  navigation,  or 
reclamation  project  an  integral  part  of 
project  planning,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxxa  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
8. 160  A  bin  to  preserve  permanently  as  a 
national  park,  an  area  of  patlonal  signifi- 
cance in  Colorado  and  Utah,  such  park  to  be 
known  as  the  Dinosaur  National  Park,  which 
shall  supersede  the  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CAxaoLj.)  : 

8.161.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Satenlk 
Damlama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

8.  182.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Henri  Polak; 
and 

8.  163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn  Albi; 
to    the    Conunlttee    on    the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARTIiETT: 

8.  164.  A  bill  to  permit  the  sale  of  gold 
within  the  United  States  and  any  Territory 
or  possession  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

8.  105.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  Income  tai 
treatment  of  cost-of-Uvlng  allowance*  re- 
ceived by  certain  caretakers  and  clerks  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Guard  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  or  in  Alaska:  and 

8.  166.  A  bill  relating  to  Income  tax  re- 
funds for  the  taxabUs  year  1949;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

8. 167.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  land  grant 
provisions  of  the  Alaska  Mental  Health  En- 
abling Act;  and 

8.  168.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  in  Alaska  to  Martha  L. 
Bablnec,  as  administratrix  of  the  estate  of 
Laurence  Stams,  deceased;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  109.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claims  for  basic 
and  overtime  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  Alaska  Road  Commission  (now  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads) ; 

8.  170.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  certain  claims  for 
basic  and  overtime  compensation; 

8.  171.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  District  Coiirt  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judg- 
ment upon  the  claim,  or  claims,  of  Scotty 
James,  of  Sitka,  Alaska; 

8.  172.  A  bin  to  proTlde  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances to  Judicial  employees  stationed 
outside  the  oonUnental  United  States  or  In 
Alaska;  and 

8.  173.  A  bill  to  eonfer  Jurisdiction  tipon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  determine  the 
amounts  due  and  owing  and  render  Judg- 
ment upon  the  claims  of  certain  employees 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  for  overtime  work 
performed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


8.  174.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  construc- 
tion of  a  post  office  and  courthouse  in  Ju- 
neau. Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  BARTLBTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MAGifusoN) : 

8.  175.  A  bill  to  provide  transportation  on 
Canadian  vessels  between  ports  in  southeast- 
em  Alaska,  and  between  Hyder,  Alaska,  and 
other  points  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
between  Hyder.  Alaska,  and  other  points  in 
the  United  SUtes  outside  Alaska,  either  di- 
rectly or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part 
of  the  transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Oruxninc)  : 

8.  176.  A  bin  to  permit  payment  in  Alaska 
of  certain  coet-of-Uvlng  allowances  at  rates 
in  excess  of  25  percent  of  the  rate  of  basic 
comp>ensatlon;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Clvn  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna: 

SJ.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  the  problem  of  al- 
coholism In  the  United  States  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  more  adequate  pro- 
vision of  faculties  for  the  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation, and  cure  of  alcoholics,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  alcoholism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina  when  he  introduced  the 
above  Joint  resolution,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8.J.  Bes.  2.  Joint  resolution  to  investigate 
the  advisabUlty  of  establishing  national 
monuments  in  certain  areas  of  the^State  of 
Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affair*. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that  a  new  State  may  be  admitted  only  with 
the  consent  of  two- thirds  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress;  and 

S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  to 
succession  to  the  Office  of  President  in  the 
event  of  the  death  or  inabUlty  of  the  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SJ.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Commission  to  study  and  propose  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  nominating  and 
electing  thg  President  and  Vice  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SMATHISiS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Holland)  : 

8.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  to  create  the 
QuadricentJennial  Anniversary  Commission 
of  Florida,  Incorporated,  and  to  set  forth 
the  dates  and  places  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  iOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

6J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  or  reconfl]*mation 
each  6  years  of  Justices  and  Judges  of  the 
cotirts  of  the  United  States  who  are  not 
app>ointed  for  prescribed  terms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina  when  he  introducM  the 
above  Joint  resolution,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magkusom],  the  Sen- 
ator fnHn  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sxath- 
Ktsl,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Texas   [Mr. 


YarborouchI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  1,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  CarkollI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Clark  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EngleI, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator 
froh  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  HennimgsI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
JacksomI,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  Uie  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neubesger],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  I  introduce 
a  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  aviation.  This 
bill,  which  has  40  cosponsors,  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  present  horse- 
and-buggy  national  airport  system  and 
to  make  a  wise  Investment  in  the  future 
of  aviation.  To  insure  our  progress  in 
the  air,  we  must  ready  this  Nation  for  the 
Jet  age.  If  we  can  afford  $38  billion — 
which  I  favor — for  a  national  super- 
highway system,  on  a  90-10  matching 
basis,  we  dare  not  neglect  the  dynamic 
and  current  needs  of  aviation,  which 
would  require,  on  a  50-60  matching  basis, 
only  $100  million  a  year  for  5  years, 
with  a  $75  million  emergency  fund  to 
prepare  our  airfields  for  the  Jet  air 
traffic  of  today  and  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  accom- 
panying my  statement,  I  may  have  print- 
ed at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
planation of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Airxx>rt  Act,  and  that  the 
bill  may  lie  at  the  desk  tmtil  the  close  of 
business  today  for  the  addition  of  the 
names  of  other  sponsors,  without  preju- 
dice to  its  being  introduced  first. 

The  PRESIDE3rr  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objecticm,  the  biU 
will  Ue  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  (S.  1)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Monroney  for  himself 
and  other  Senators  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
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Committee  on  Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONET  is  as  follows : 

Statxmknt  bt  Sknatok  Monkonit 

This  bill,  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  In  order  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  under  the  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  Is  practically  Identical 
to  S.  3502  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
In  1958  without  a  dissenting  vote.  S.  3502 
was  later  passed  by  the  House  with  some 
changes  and  vetoed  by  the  President. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  wis  originally  en- 
acted In  1946.  In  1955  It  was  extended  and 
amended  to  authorize  the  obligation  of  $63 
minion  annually  to  provide  matching  funds 
to  local  authorities  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  our  national  airport  sys- 
tem.    The  present  act  expires  June  30,  1959. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  following: 

1.  It  extends  the  act  through  fiscal  year 
1964 — a  period  of  5  years — at  an  Increased 
level  of  $100  million  annually  in  comp-arison 
with  the  present  $63  million  level,  on  a 
matchlng-fund  basis. 

2.  It  provides  for  a  separate  special  fund 
of  $75  million  for  discretionary  allocation 
beginning  July  1.  1959,  aire  on  a  matchlng- 
fund  basis.  This  fund  can  be  ujed  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  of  State  apportion- 
ment requirement*. 

3.  It  eliminates  parking  lots  and  certain 
concession  areas  in  terminal  buildings  from 
eligible  Federal  matching  funds. 

4.  It  provides  for  Federal  assistance  on  a 
matchlng-fund  basis  to  certain  small  air- 
ports for  the  sealing  and  filling  of  Joints  on 
runway  pavements. 

6.  It  requires  publication  by  January  1  of 
each  year  of  the  proposed  program  of  air- 
port developments  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 


SCHOOL  SUPPORT  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Cannon,  Chavez,  Chcrch, 
Clark,    Cooper,.  Etonn,    Engle,    Green. 

QRTTEN^fG.  HENNINGS,  HUMPHREY,  JACK- 
SON, Kkeauver,  Kerr.  Langer.  Macnuson, 
MANsriEtD.  MARTIN,  McQee.  McNam\ra, 
MoKRONET.  Morse,  Moss.  Neuberger. 
Randolph,  and  Smith,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  the  School  Sup- 
port Act  of  1959.  The  purpose  of  this 
bin  is  to  strengthen  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  our  public  schools  by  authorizing 
appropriation  of  funds  to  the  States,  on 
a  erant  basis,  for  construction  of  school 
facilities,  payment  of  teachers'  salaries, 
or  a  combination  of  these  two  purposes, 
as  each  State  sees  fit. 

The  number  S.  2  has  been  reserved  for 
this  bill,  to  emphasize  the  priority  which 
it  should,  and  I  trust  will,  receive  in  this 
Congress.  Companion  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  other  house  by 
my  colleague  from  Montana,  Represent- 
ative Lee  Metcalf.  This  bill  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Murray-Met- 
calf  bUl  (S.  3311)  in  the  85th  Congress. 
S.  2  authorizes  appropriation,  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959,  of  $25 
for  each  school-age  child — between  the 
ages  of  5  to  17,  inclusive;  $50  per  child 
the  second  year;  $75  the  third  year;  and 
$100  the  fourth  and  each  succeeding  year. 
This  authorization  amounts  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion the  first  year,  $2.2  billion  the  second 
year,  $3.4  billion  the  third  year,  and 
$4.7  billion  the  fourth  year.  A  table  I 
shall  insert  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  shows  how  mtich  money  would 
go  to  each  State. 


These  are  large  sums  of  money.  They 
are  large  because  the  need  is  great. 
Right  now  the  Nation  has  a  shortage  of 
more  than  135.000  classrooms.  Based  on 
an  average  construction  cost  of  $40,000 
p>er  classroom,  as  estimated  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  $5.4  billion  Is  needed 
merely  to  construct  the  classrooms 
needed  during  the  present  school  term. 

There  is  also  a  shortage  of  approxi- 
mately 135,000  teachers.  We  need  that 
many  teachers  to  reduce  class  sizes  to 
manageable  prcportions,  for  replace- 
ment of  retiring  teachers  or  others  leav- 
ing tlie  profession,  for  increased  eni-oll- 
ment,  sufficient  additional  staff  trained 
in  particular  fleldsc  such  as  mathematics 
and  science,  and  to  replace  persons  who 
are  unqualified  to  teach. 

Mr  President,  in  view  of  the  great  need 
I  have  cited  for  an  adequate  program  of 
Federal  education  support,  it  is  appalling 
tiiat  the  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  just  delivered,  has  asked 
that  we  simply  study,  in  some  new  kind 
of  commission,  the  needs  of  education. 
What  mockery  that  proposal  Is.  He  says 
we  need  a  national  goal.  I  will  tell  him 
right  now  what  that  goal  is.  We  must 
provide  safe,  suitable,  and  adequate  edu- 
catim  for  the  schoolchildren  of  America. 

To  begin  to  meet  that  goal,  we  need 
1C5,0:0  classrooms  and  135.000  teachers 
to  meet  present  shortages,  and  the 
teachers  need  salaries  that  will  r>ermit 
them  to  continue  in  their  profession.  It 
i;:  a  tragic  thing  when  an  administration 
is  so  far  removed  from  reality  and  public 
opinion  that  it  does  not  recognize  the 
need  for  leadership  now  in  the  field  of 
education,  not  a  return  to  one  of  Herbert 
Hoover's  1931  formulas  for  delaying  any 
action.  I  intend  to  do  all  within  my 
power  to  see  that  the  Congress  furnishes 
the  leadership  which  the  President  has 
abdicated. 

The  teachers  of  this  country's  public 
school  children  are  as  badly  underpaid 
as  they  are  badly  overworked.  The 
average  salary  of  classroom  teachers  for 
1938-59  is  estimated  at  $4,775.  One 
classroom  teacher  out  of  six  receives  less 
than  $3,509  annually.  I  hope  all  Sen- 
ators will  think  for  a  moment  about  that 
stark  fact.  There  are  1,292,000  class- 
room teachers  in  our  public  schools.  Of 
that  total,  almost  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion receive  a  gross  weekly  salary,  over 
a  40-week  period,  of  $87.50.  or  less.  And, 
of  course  she  or  he  is  expected  to  save  up 
enough,  during  the  school  year,  to  go  to 
summer  school  and  earn  enough  credits 
to  return  to  teaching  and,  frequently, 
coaching,  counseling,  and  otherwise  de- 
voting practically  every  waking  hour 
either  to  the  job  itself  or  to  extracurric- 
ular, noncompensated  duties. 

The  Nation  should  be  ashamed  of  the 
shabby  way  it  is  treating  its  teachers,  as 
well  as  its  schoolchildren.  I  say  it  is 
time  to  do  something  about  this;  and  we 
can  do  so  by  prompt  passage  of  Senate 
bill  2  and  subsequent  appropriations. 

While  the  perennial  opponents  of  this 
kind  of  legislation  will  no  doubt  again 
cry  doomfully  that  this  bill  means  Fed- 
eral control  of  education,  reasonable  men 
can  agree  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
passage  of  the  bill  will  give  the  local 
school   boards   actual,   instead   of   only 


nominal,  control  of  education.  A  school 
district  which  Is  bonded  to  the  limit,  and 
is  holding  classes  in  churches  and  com- 
munity halls,  and  is  taking  any  teachers 
it  can  get,  despite  their  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions, does  not  have  control  of  education. 
This  bill  would  give  to  the  States  funds 
which  could  provide  both  the  classrooms 
and  the  salaries  necessary  to  return 
actual  control  of  education  to  districts 
such  as  I  have  described,  and  to  assure 
that  other  districts  faced  with  similar 
situations  will  be  able  to  retain  control  of 
education. 

Some  persons  hold  that  State  and  local 
spending  for  schools  is  inherently  good, 
and  that  Federal  spending  for  schools  is 
inherently  bad.  This  ffillacy  is  cultivated 
by  the  self-interest  groups  that  have  as 
their  primary  goal  the  reduction  of  taxes. 
regardless  of  what  may  happen  to  our 
school  system.  Some  of  the  same  persons 
regard  a  balanced  Federal  budget  as  a 
sacred  thing,  but  look  the  other  way 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  some  State 
and  local  governments  are  in  much  worse 
shape  financially. 

Between  1948  and  1957,  State  and  local 
governments  Increased  revenues  by  119 
percent,  but  their  bonded  indebtedness 
increased  by  182  percent.  During  the 
same  period.  Federal  revenues  increased 
81  percent,  but  Federal  Indebtedness  in- 
creased by  only  7.2  percent. 

As  a  percentage  of  national  income. 
our  national  debt  dropped  from  113  per- 
cent, in  1948,  to  74  percent,  in  1957. 
Thus,  In  terms  of  our  national  income, 
our  national  debt  has  been  cut  by  almost 
40  p>ercentage  points  during  the  past 
decade. 

In  1948,  our  national  income  was  $223.5 
billion.  By  1957  it  had  risen  to  S3C4  bil- 
lion. In  1948,  our  national  debt  was  $252 
billion.  By  1957  it  had  risen  to  $270  bU- 
licn.  Thus,  as  a  Nation  we  are  like  the 
man  who  10  years  ago  bought  a  bouse 
with  a  $6,000  mortgage  when  he  made 
$5,000  a  year.  He  recently  bought  a  big- 
ger house  which  had  a  $7,000  mortgage: 
however,  his  salary  is  now  more  than 
$8,000  a  year.  He  obviously  is  in  a  much 
better  position  to  pay  for  his  new  house. 
And  he  certainly  is  in  a  better  position 
than  the  man  who.  like  many  local  school 
districts,  is  in  debt  so  far,  according  to 
his  ability  to  pay.  that  the  banker  waves 
him  out  the  door. 

Assuming  that  school  financing  must 
be  done  on  borrowed  money,  let  us  com- 
pare the  cost  of  borrowing  money  by  Fed- 
eral State,  and  local  governments.  Since 
1957,  yields  on  high-grade  mimlcipal 
bonds,  which  include  school  bonds,  have 
been  consistently  higher  than  those  on 
Federal  bonds.  As  of  November  1958, 
high-grade  municipal  bonds  sold  at  3.84 
percent,  while  long-term  Federal  bonds 
sold  at  3.70  percent  interest.  This  Is  de- 
spite the  fact  that  interest  on  Federal 
bonds  is  taxable  and  the  interest  on  State 
and  local  bonds  is  tax.  exempt. 

The  exemption  from  Federal  taxes  is 
also  costing  the  Federal  Government  a 
considerable  sum  annually,  through  the 
loss  of  Federal  income  tax  on  these  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  This  tax  exemption — a 
back-door  type  of  Federal  subsidy — is 
proving  insufficient  to  assure  State  and 
local   government   preferential   interest 
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rates,  among  competitive  types  of  securi- 
ties on  the  market. 

If  a  taxpayer  happens  to  live  in  a 
school  district  that  has  already  strained 
Itself  to  provide  school  buildings  for  a 
growing  number  of  children,  and  as  a  re- 
sult has  a  low  rating  for  bonding  pur- 
poses, he  may  have  to  pay  interest  rates 
that  are  20  percent  or  more  higher  than 
those  required  if  his  Federal  Government 
had  borrowed  money  to  build  the  same 
school  buildings.  If  a  taxpayer  happens 
to  live  In  a  school  district  that  has 
reached  its  twnding  capacity,  but  where 
there  is  still  an  urgent  need  for  addi- 
tional classrooms,  the  taxpayer  is  un- 
able to  provide  for  educating  children  in 
his  community. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  persuaded  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  act  now, 
during  this  session,  to  bolster  education 
by  the  kind  of  a  program  which  Senate 
bill  2  provides.  In  the  light  cf  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  embarrars- 
xnent  to  my  friends  acrors  the  aisle  who 
support  this  proposed  legislation,  that  I 
am  speaking  only  for  myself,  and  not  for 
all  the  cosponsors  and  other  supporters 
of  this  bill.  But  because  of  th3  outcries 
sure  to  come  from  opponents  of  school- 
support  legislation,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  halo  off  the  balanced  budget  which 
the  administration  permitted  a  peck  at  a 
few  weeks  ago.  • 

The  so-called  balanced  budget  may 
actually  be  the  most  out-of-balance 
budget  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
While  the  entire  budget  has  not  been  un- 
veiled, it  may  be  out  of  balance  with  the 
basic  needs  of  our  Nation.  It  may  be  out 
of  balance  with  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs,  with  our  present  and  future 
and  our  growing  population.  It  may  be 
out  of  balance  with  the  needs  of  our 
economy:  in  fact,  it  may  be  oulof  bal- 
ance with  everything  except  an  estimate 
of  revenue  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  And 
this  estimate  is  out  of  balance  with  the 
revenue  that  our  national  economy 
should  be  supporting,  and  would  be  sup- 
porting if  the  administration  had  the 
vision  and  courage  and  confidence  to  im- 
plement the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
and  otherwise  furnish  the  leadership  the 
United  States  deserves. 

What  kind  of  blindnecs  affects  us, 
that  we  see  so  clearly  the  need  for  planes 
and  rockets  to  protect  the  free  world, 
but  fail  to  see  the  need  to  provide 
trachers  and  classrooms  for  the  chil- 
dren of  a  free  people? 

However,  even  those  who  would  sacri- 
fice investments  in  human  beings  for 
investments  in  military  hardware  must 
be  sobered  by  the  reports  on  Soviet  edu- 
cation. Last  yetu-,  Commissioner  of 
Education  Lawrence  Derthick  spent 
some  time  inspecting  the  Soviet  educa- 
tional system.    Upon  his  retiun  he  said: 

Wliat  we  have  Men  ha«  amaacd  us  in 
one  outstanding  particular;  we  were  simply 
not  prepared  for  the  degree  to  which  the 
U.8.8Jt.  as  a  nation,  la  committed  to  edu- 
cation ■•  •  means  of  national  advancement. 
Bverywhere  we  went  we  saw  indication  after 
Indication  of  what  we  oould  only  conclude 
amntintart  to  a  total  commitment  to  educa- 
tion. Our  major  reaction  therefore  U  one 
of    aetonishment  *   *   *  at    the    extent    to 


which    this    seema    to    hare    been    accom- 
plished. •  •  • 

We  saw  no  evidence  of  any  teacher  short- 
age. Teacher  workloads  and  other  working 
conditions  are  advantageous.  Teacher 
prestige  la  high.  Salaries  are  at  the  levels 
of  those  of  doctors  and  engineers.  •  •  • 
Only  the  best  are  chosen  to  teach — one  out 
of  six  who  apply. 

In  the  light  of  these  Soviet  accom- 
plishments, we  can  ill  afford  to  lie  back 
and  neglect  our  obligation  to  the  chil- 
dren of  America  and  the  future  strength 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  need  oppose 
or  fail  to  support  this  bill  because  he 
thinks  that  his  constituency  is  opposed 
to  Federal  support  for  schools.  An  ob- 
jective study  of  public  opinion  polls 
made  since  1950  shows  that  an  ever-in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  American 
people  are  in  favor  of  Federal  support 
for  education. 

In  1957,  George  Gallup  reported,  aft3r 
cznducting  an  opinion  poll  on  a  F^de^al- 
ald  measure,  that  every  major  segment 
of  our  papulation  was  in  favor  cf  it.  and 
that  not  any  maJDr  segment  polled  was 
less  tlian  70  percent  in  favor  of  it. 

A  Roper  poll  also  conducted  in  1957 
showed  73  percent  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation to  bs  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  for 
schools.  In  reporting  en  results  of  his 
poll.  Elmo  Roper  concluded: 

Ii  the  Pcd'ral  Government  were  to  take  its 
courage  In  both  hands  and  decide  tomorrow 
morning  that  our  crippling  educational 
shortages  were  something  for  which  It  must 
now  take  a  heavy  measure  of  responsibility 
•  •  •  the  heavens  would  not  fall.  More  peo- 
ple favor  such  a  cotuve  than  favor  any  other 
■Inr^le  one. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  need  oppose 
this  bill  or  fail  to  support  it  because  he 
believes  that  this  measure  would  in  &ny 
way  hinder  the  local  and  State  control  of 
our  public  schools.  On  the  contrary,  this 
measure  will  bolster  and  strengthen 
State  and  local  control  of  our  schools  and 
make  it  a  reality. 

No  Senator  need  fail  to  support  this 
bill  because  he  believes  that  Federal  sup- 
port for  education  is  new  and  unprece- 
dented. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
has  ample  prec3dent. 

To  cite  but  one  precedent,  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1785  was  enacted  un- 
der the  Articles  of  Confederation  3  years 
before  our  Federal  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied. In  this  ordinance,  our  Founding 
Fathers  set  aside  the  16th  section  ot  land 
in  every  township  In  the  new  Territories 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
The  proceeds  from  the  16th  section  were 
the  original  nest  egg  that  established  the 
public  schools  in  my  own  State  of  Mon- 
tana, as  happened  in  many  other  States. 
For  the  first  few  decades  in  the  history  of 
Montana  these  funds  provided  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  monetary 
support  for  public  schools.  Even  today 
the  proceeds  from  school  lands  amount 
to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
operating  expenditures  for  public  schools 
in  Montana.  The  same  is  true  for  many 
of  the  other  States. 

Federal  financial  support  for  educa- 
tion is  not  new;  Indeed,  it  is  older  than 
our  Republic.  The  hill  Introduced  to- 
day would  not  launch  the  Nation  on  a 
new    and    adventuresome    program;    it 


would  merely  Intelligently  build  on  the 
foundation  laid  down  long  ago  by  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

Many  sitting  in  this  Chamber  today 
owe  much  of  their  own  education  to  the 
national  endowment  of  public  schools 
established  by  the  foresight  of  our  Na- 
tion's foimders.  Can  we  who  owe  so 
much  fail  to  invest,  in  turn,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  own  children  and  grand- 
children? 

The  minimum  birthright  our  Nation 
owes  to  all  American  children  is  the  op- 
portunity tC'  be  taught  by  competent, 
well-trainad  teachers  in  safe  and  suitable 
schools.  To  continue  to  deprive  large 
numbers  of  our  youth  of  their  minimum 
birlhright  is  to  perpetuate  a  national 
shame. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that 
good  teachers  and  suitable  classrooms, 
the  fundamental  ingredients  of  quality 
education,  are  inlinitely  more  than  the 
tirthrisht  of  oiff  children.  They  are 
alro  the  best  and  most  fundamental  in- 
vestment that  we  can  make  in  our  vigor 
as  a  free  people,  in  our  continued  eco- 
nomic growth,  in  our  defense  potential, 
and  in  our  continued  leadership  in  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks,  the 
text  of  Senate  bill  2  and  a  table  showing 
the  estimated  allotments  to  individual 
Etatas  imder  tlie  bill,  and  that  the  bill  be 
held  on  the  table  until  January  15,  so 
tliat  other  Senators  may,  if  they  wish, 
join  in  cosponsoring  the  bilL  Let  us  hope 
that  this  is  the  year  in  which  Congress 
will  act  in  behalf  of  the  school  children 
of  America. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  table  v.'lll  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  table,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  bill  (S.  2)  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools 
by  appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to 
be  used  for  constructing  school  facilities 
and  for  teachers^  salaries,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Murray  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc^ 

SHOKT   TTTLE 

Sec.  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  a«  the 
"School  Support  Act  of  1959." 

FINDINGS   AND    PtTRPOSS   OW   ACT 

Sec.  a.  The  CongresB  Snds  that  derplte 
sustained  and  vigorous  efforts  by  the  States 
and  local  commiinltles,  which  have  increased 
current  school  oonstniction  to  unprecedented 
levels  and  which  have  increased  expenditures 
for  teachers'  salaries,  there  is  still  a  serious 
shortage  of  classrooms  and  of  qualified 
teachers  which  requires  Immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Ck>vernment.  The 
financial  resources  available  to  many  com- 
munities are  Inadequate  to  support  construc- 
tion programs  sufficient  to  eliminate  class- 
room shortages,  and  practically  all  commu- 
nities face  the  problem  of  providing  compen- 
sation to  teachers  commensurate  with  the 
salaries  received  by  persons  with  comparable 
education,  experience,  and  responsibUities. 
These  inadequacies  are  seriously  restricting 
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the  quality  of  the  educational  program  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Congreua  strongly  afllrnve  that  the 
control  of  the  personnel,  program  of  Instruc- 
tion, formulation  of  policy,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Nation's  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  resides  in  the  States 
and  local  communities.  The  Congress  also 
affirms  that  a  major  portion  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  financing  the  costs  of  these 
schools  resides  In  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. 

However,  the  Congress  recognizes  that 
Without  sufficient  financial  resources  at 
their  disposal  to  provide  necessary  educa- 
tional facilities  and  to  employ  competent 
teaching  personnel,  the  control  of  our  Na- 
tion's schools  Is  not  directed  by  State  and 
local  school  boards  but  is  dictated  by  the 
harsh  demands  of  privation.  Without  the 
means  to  pay  for  alternatives,  school  boards 
have  no  freedom  of  choice. 

In  order  to  provide  State  and  local  school 
boards  with  actual,  as  well  as  nominal,  con- 
trol of  schools,  the  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  appropriately  sharing  in  their 
financial  support.  The  purpose  of  this  act, 
therefore,  is  to  provide  Federal  financial  sup- 
port to  help  meet  both  the  Immediate  and 
continuing  problems  of  financing  adequate 
SQhool  facilities  and  teachers'  salaries  and 
thereby  to  strengthen  the  schools  of  the 
Nation. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1959,  and  for  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
amounts  equal  to  the  product  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  the  school-age  population 
of  all  the  States  as  of  such  year  and  the 
following  amounts:  For  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1959,  $25;  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1960,  $50;  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1961.  $75;  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  $100. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  each  State,  from  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  pur- 
suant to  section  3.  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  total  as  such  State's 
estimated  school-age  population  bears  to  the 
total  estimated  school-age  i>opulatlon  of  all 
such  States,  subject  to  such  adjustments,  if 
any,  as  result  from  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 8. 

(b)  The  state  education  agency  of  each 
State  which  desires  to  receive  an  allotment 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  specify 
annually  to  the  Commissioner  the  propor- 
tion of  its  State's  allotment  that  will  be  ex- 
pended for  each  of  the  two  purposes :  ( 1 ) 
School  constrviction-  and  (2)  teachers"  sal- 
aries. 

SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  PORTION 

Sec.  5.  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
State  which  desires  to  use  a  portion  of  its 
allotment  under  this  act  for  the  construction 
of  school  facilities  shall  certify  to  the  Com- 
missioner that  such  funds  allocated  within 
the  State  for  this  purpose  will  be — 

( 1 )  Expended  solely  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  in  school  districts  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  act:  and 

(2)  So  distributed  that  priority  is  given 
to  school  districts  which  have  the  greatest 
need  for  additional  school  facilities  and 
which  in  terms  of  the  economic  resources 
available  to  them  are  least  able  to  finance 
the  cost  of  needed  school  facilities. 

TEACHERS'    SALART    PORTION 

Sec.  6.  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
State  which  desires  to  use  a  portion  of  its 
allotment  under  this  act  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries shall  certify  to  the  Commissioner  that 
such  funds  allocated  within  the  State  for 
this  purpose  will  be — 


(1)  Distributed  among  iU  school  districts 
to  be  used  solely  for  teachers'  salaries  and 

(2)  So  distributed  that  each  school  dis- 
trict In  the  state  will  receive  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  portion  of  the 
States  allotment  specified  for  tenchei^  sal- 
arles  under  section  4(b)  as  the  numow  of 
teachers  In  each  school  district  bears  to 
the  number  of  teachers  of  all  the  school 
districts  In  the  State. 

VERIFICATION    OF    EXPENDITURES 

Sec  7.  The  State  education  agency  shall 
verify  annually  to  the  Commlsslnner  that 
funds  received  under  this  act  were  dl.strlb- 
uted  and  expended  in  accord.'mce  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT    OF    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  under  section  4  for  any  year  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  percentage  (if  any)  by 
which  Its  State  school  effort  Index  for  such 
year  Is  less  than  the  national  school  effort 
index  for  buch  year,  with  the  exception  that 
during  the  first  3  years  that  allotments  are 
made  this  provision  shall  not  be  applicable. 
The  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  re- 
allotted  among  the  remaining  States  by 
proportionately  Increasing  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  them  under  section  4  for  such 
year. 

(b)  For    purposes    of    subsection    (a)' — 

(1)  the  "State  School  Effort  Index"  for 
any  State  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  revenue  for 
schools  per  public  school  child  for  the 
State  by  (B)  the  personal  income  per  child 
of  school  age  for  the  State;  except  that 
the  State  school  effort  index  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  equal  to  the  national  school  effort  In- 
dex In  the  case  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Wake  Island,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  the  "National  School  Effort  Index"  for 
any  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  revenue  for  schcxals  p>er 
public  school  child  for  the  total  States  of 
the  Union  by  (B)  the  personal  Income  per 
child  of  school  age  for  the  total  States  of 
the  Union. 

(c)  (1)  The  revenue  for  schools  per  public 
school  child  for  any  State  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining Its  State  school  effort  Index  for  any 
fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  total  current  revenue  re- 
ceipts derived  from  State  and  local  sources 
In  the  State  for  sup(>ort  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the 
most  recent  school  year  for  which  satl.sfac- 
tory  data  for  the  several  States  are  available 
to  him,  by  <B)  the  number  of  children  In 
average  dally  attendance  in  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  such  State,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  such 
most  recent  school  year. 

(2)  The  revenue  for  schools  per  public 
school  child  for  the  total  States  of  the  Union 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  national 
school  effort  index  for  any  fiscal  year  means 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the 
total  current  revenue  receipts  derived  from 
State  and  local  sources  for  support  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  the 
total  States  of  the  Union,  as  determined  by 
the  Conunlssloner  for  the  same  school  year 
as  Is  used  under  paragraph  (1),  by  (B)  the 
number  of  children  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance for  such  year  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  total  States  of  the 
Union,  determined  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(1). 

(3)  The  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
the  several  States  and  for  the  total  States  of 
the  Union  shall,  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(b),  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  personal  Income  per  child 


of  school  age  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  State  education  agency 
shall  give  adequate  assurance  to  the  Commis- 
sioner that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  sul>contractor8  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  school  construc- 
tion financed  In  whole  or  in  part  under  this 
act  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  I«m  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  27«a- 
276'.   51. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  svib.<ectlon  (a*  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  act  in  accord- 
ance with  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  FR  3176:  64  Stat.  1267).  and 
section  2  of  the  act  of  June  13.  1934.  as 
amended   (40  V  H  C    276c  ) . 

APPROPRIATION    FOR    AOMINISTRATTON 

Sk:.  10.  There  are  hereby  suthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act. 

ASSURANCE    AGAINbT    FEDERAL    INTCRFCREMCX    IN 
SCHOOLS 

Sec.  11.  Ill  the  administration  of  this  act, 
no  department,  agency,  offlcer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  policy  determina- 
tion, personnel,  curriculum,  program  of  in- 
struction, or  the  administration  of  any  school 
or  school  system. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec     12    For    purposes   of   this   Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Bducatlon, 

(b)  The  term  "Sute"  means  a  SUtc. 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Hlco,  Guam,  Virgin  Islands, 
Wake  Island.  American  Samoa  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

(c)  The  term  "State  education  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  Is  no 
such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency 
designated  by  the  governor  or  by  State  law. 

(d)  The  term  "school  district"  means  any 
public-school  administrative  unit  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district  or  other 
political  subdivision  In  a  State  that  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  education  or 
other  legally  constituted  lcx:al  8Ch(X)l  author- 
ity having  administrative  control  and  di- 
rection over  tax-supported  public  education. 

(e)  The  term  "school  facilities"  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
furniture,  equipment,  machlrjery,  and  utili- 
ties necessary  or  appropriate  for  school  pur- 
poses) for  education  which  is  provided  by  a 
school  district  for  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  In  the  applicable  State,  at  public 
expense  and  under  public  supervision  and 
direction:  and  Interests  In  land  (Including 
site,  grading,  and  improvement)  on  which 
such  facilities  are  constructed. 

(f)  The  terms  "constructing"  and  "con- 
struction" mean  the  preparation  of  drawings 
and  specifications  for  school  facilities;  erect- 
ing, building,  acquiring,  altering,  remodeling. 
improving,  or  extending  school  facilities;  and 
the  Inspection  and  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities. 

(g)  The  term  "child  of  school  age"  means 
a  child  who  is  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17, 
both  inclusive. 

(h)  The  term  "school-age  population" 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which  U 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  both  inclusive, 
as  determined  on  the  basis  of  either  the 
actual  or  estimated  population  between  such 
ages  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  satis- 
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factory  data  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

(1)   llie  term  "t«acher"  nmans  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Instructional  staff  of  a  public 


school  <llstrlct  as  defined  by  the  education 
agency  of  each  State. 

(J)   The   term    "teachers'   salaries"   means 
the  monetary  compensation  paid  to  teachers 
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in   ccmnection    with 


for   services   rendered 
their  employment. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Murrat 
Is  as  follows: 


EslimaUd  allolmenit  to  individual  Stale*  vnder  the  Sfurray-Metralf  bill  for  school  yearx,  195.9-60,  1961-62    and 

projection*  of  each  State's  school-age  population  (5  to  17  years)  for  these' years 


1962~6S,  based  on 


States 


0) 


CoatinNital  l'iiltF<l 
SUitM 

Alsbama 

Arlions 

Arkansas 

CiilUonila 

Colorsilo 

Conm-cUeut 

l>cl:i«itre 

I>L"itrlrt  ol  ColJinMa 

FlorUU 

(li'oricla... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

KansM 

Kentockjr 

I>oubiana 

Maine .» 

Nliuylaml 

Ma«Mchu9Ptts 

Michigan   

Mlnnevrta       

Mt]isl»tppl 


10M«O  allot- 
ments: t25 
per  I'stl- 
mat^Hl  chiM, 
5  to  17  yt'ur? 

«) 


1060-41  ftllot- 

inent.s;  tSO 

per  estl- 

miitMl  eh  lid. 

5  to  1 7  yuars 

(3) 


ISri  fi2  allol- 

monu;:  $75 

jier  enti- 

mativl  child. 

S  to  17  yours 

(*) 


1W2  ra  allot- 
inents:  $100 

per  f.sti- 
mat<Hl  child, 
5  to  17  years 

(5) 


Stales 


n) 


1950-COaIlot- 
meiils;  tin 

IHT  CSti- 
m:a;-.l  fliild, 
5  to  17  year* 

(2) 


1060  r>I  allot- 
ment.s:  isu 
I>er  csti- 
ni:H(-J  chlid, 

S  to  17  yc^ar8 

(3) 


lOr.l-Kallot- 
nK-nis:  $76 

JXT  cssii- 
niutiii  cliil'l, 
5  to  17  yiiurs 


19<52-«3  allot- 
mcnt.s;  tlOO 

per  esti- 
mated child. 
S  to  17  ynvrs 

(5) 


$l,(»S.nOO.fJ(lO    r2,243,inn.000    $3.450,90n,(XX)    K745,90a000 


22.275.0ni 
1,3.VV(KII) 
7,  w.*!  on) 

ll.f.7.V«)0 
87,  Mil.  O'lU 
II.  KKI.  (VKI 
IS,  HiS.  (Kll 
Z  77.'..  UIO 
4.  O-J.S.  (K» 

j«.  7t<i.(inii 
4.  .'2',  mn) 

f>~,.  IfO,  IkNI 

29. 2V),  (UNI 

17.  "i^ltUlU 
IS,  2«.<«10 
»,  47S,  0(10 
?2,  ()".(i,  (KK) 

|(.(.  ixKi.  mill 
27.  osn.  (IU) 

2I.4JII.  UX) 

2t..';.vi.t«in 
i5,<ev(xiu 


44,  wn. 

3,  (KlO. 
ir..vw. 
■a.  1  nn. 
1K.S.  tim). 
23.  :i»i, 
2ii.ijm. 

5.  KHi. 

h.4.V). 

.'■«■.,  Hon. 

•M.  7'i<l. 

!».  J.XI, 

12<l. ',2110, 

(■|<l,  771. 

a.'.,  i'ja. 

77.H*y 
41.400, 
4',fi'KI. 
1I,H-(J. 

:ii<.  7(»(i, 

.v.,  Tti. 

1117.  4  JU. 

4  J   .'«). 

Sl.iSO, 


(KlO 
(XK) 

tun 

(KHI 

noo 
ono 

IKIU 

(NIO 

nno 

(MIO 
(KXI 
(NK) 
(110 

nno 

(MX) 
(KX) 
(MX) 
(MM) 
(MM) 

uuo 

(X» 
000 


67.  42.'>.  (XX) 

4.  tt,Vi.  IM) 

2»i.  HSO.  fX) 

^i:^.  WMi.  QUI) 

2WI.7."ill. 'I-XI 

3fi  4,')t'.  IKX) 

42.  3.W.(lll(l 

U.  iUI.UlM) 

12.  97.V  (XXI 

«n,  SI'-,  (xm 

KJ.  '.,VI,  IXXI 

14.  |IMI.(I(XI 

Ih.  .S'O.fMMl 

Vi.  ^■2\  (XX) 

•la,  7«i,  (NKi 

42.  4'.<t.  (XX( 
62,  2VI.  (X» 
7(J.  S'-f),  (XX) 

17.  R"n.  nrxi 
fiL-ST-MMXl 
t>3.  7r.VO'iO 
lfi7.  4'k'i.ri'X) 
AN.  32S.  mX) 
47,  l«KI,UUI 


m.  KK). 

7.  100. 

js.  ono 
44.  ax). 

410,  5U). 
H).  7(Xt. 

rxi.ot*). 

13.  Ml 

17.  S'X). 

12«.  WXl, 

11<.  IVC.I, 

I9.0X1. 

2';7,  UM). 

12V,6(J(1, 

7:1.01!), 

."*.  W^. 

K3.«10. 

Vk  7(J0. 

24.  (XW, 

H.'>,  K(K). 

113,  SJO, 

■£a.  70(', 

b3.  sno 

«:J,40(l, 


(XX)  >l 
(XIO  u 
(XH)  ij 

<xx)  li 

(XX)     I 

n»x)  1 

(OO  I 

(WO  ji 

rxx)  ' 

nno  |l 

(KVl     : 

UK) 
(XX) 
IXK) 
(rxi 
(¥« 
OUO 
U()0 

nno 

UX) 

mx) 
•mo 
UOO 


Missouri 

Moatann 

Nfiira'^ka 

■Si'vaia  

New  Ha'Ti{»shire. 

New  .lorsey 

New  Mexico 

.New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.... 

Oik) 

Okl;ilvoin:» 

C)r«von 

I'l'iiii-ivl    ;v:i:a 

H'lOic  l>:l:iii  1 

Jviiil'i  Carolina  .. 

."■'otjih  Uakola 

Tciin'.-.^L-c 

Trrks 

rtih... 

VlTllUMlt 

Viririiili     „. 

Wfishinelon 

W*-*!  \  ireiiiia 

Wiiipousiii 

Wyoming 


$24.  onn.  ooo 

4,  f<25.  nuo 

5.  MX).(XX) 

i.75n.  otx) 

3.  4ii.tX10 
33.22.\(*<0 

fi.  30(1,  000 
«i.  .H.'XI.OOO 
31.32.X(X)0 

4,  400.  (KlO 
fA.  6Sfl.  (XX) 
13. 825.  (Xn 
11.-250,  iXX) 
M. '.'■If:  not) 

4.  87r).(»M) 
1 7,  VJ''.  (XMI 

4, 60(1.  noo 

22.  i«0,  (XX) 
63.  K.»-..  (XIO 

r..  42".  (ton 

2,  32 ■.(XX) 
2\4-n.  (XX) 
17.67  •.  (XX) 
13.  17-.<X» 
24,C7-.()'fl 

2,  17,-.,  000 


t-M .  2X1.  noo 

9.  ."'.-X  1. 000 
1".  3.V).  (XIO 

3.  80('.  (XX) 
7A»*i.iX*) 

«t.2Si.0fX) 
13.  l."i<l.  (KXI 

1H6.  4.'i(1.(XX) 

63.  '.XX),  (X» 

'J.  (XXi.  000 

12"2.  »X1.(Xl(1 
2S.  000. 000 
23,  2(K).  UUO 

132,?XX1.(Xin 
111.  O-Vl,  (KM) 
30.  7(X).  (XX) 

9. 410,  onn 

46.  XU.  IXX) 

132,«V1,  0(X) 

13.  3-^l,  (XX) 

4.7n»i.nix) 

.'■>2.  .'i.VI.  (XX) 
3)'..  KKI.  o;x)  I 
2«,  2:(),n(« 
f-i.  n"«,(XX) 

4.  .OOO.  OCX) 


$78. 37*;.  non 

14.  475.  OCX) 

2h.  aw.  (XJO 

M.W.iXXl 

10.725,000 

107. 025.  onn 

2iJ.  475.  (XX) 

2<'i,  3nn.  noo 

97, 12!>,0(X) 
13.'>50,mX) 
ISM.  «.V(XX) 
42.(«X).0(X) 
35,  5.%,  000 

2(;i.WX).  (XXI 

l.\3(XI.  (XX) 

w. «»».  n(X) 
14, 47',  ono 

70,  OtO.  (XXI 

aofi,  47,',  0(X) 

20.fi2'-.(X« 

7,  ()V).«XX) 
8(1,  fi2  \  (XX) 
.'«.  2.T0, 0(K) 
3S.  77^,  nfxi 
78,  S2\l»io 

(>,9j(I,(XX> 


$107.  4on.  noo 

20.  (XXI.  (XX) 
3N.  4(X).(KX) 

8.  m\.  (XX) 
14,7(XI.(XX) 

14H.  700.  (XK) 
2«.30(l.  (XX) 

392.  200.  fXX) 

131,1 00. 0(X) 
18.31X1.000 

2f^4.  300.  ntx) 
:>.\  900.  n(x) 

48.  6(X).  (MX) 
27.V  1(X>,  0.'X) 

a(),wxi.(xxi 

7.S.300.  ().X) 
19, 6.'X).()(X) 

w.  200,  nno 

2aV  30(1, 0(X) 
2S,  500.  0(X) 

9.  MO.  0<X1 

no,  4(xi,ooo 

77.  200,  (XX) 

.'i!.l(X),0'X) 

108^  1(X).  0(X) 

9.400,000 


RULES  OP  INT3RPRETATION  GOV- 
ERNINO  QUESTIONS  OP  THE  EP- 
FECT  OF  ACTS  OP  CONGRESS  ON 
STATE  LAWS 

Mr.  ifcCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges],  and  28  others 
of  my  colleagues,  I  introduce  for  ai^ro- 
priate  reference  a  bill  to  establish  rules 
.of  Interpretation  Boverning  questions  of 
the  effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State 
laws. 

The  bill  is  co-sponsored  by  Senators 
BuocBB,  Thurmond,  Hollamo.  Martin. 
RoacaTSON,  Hill.  Bennbtt,  Sparkhan. 
RnssKu.,  MtnfOT,  Schoeppkl,  Youmc  of 
North  Dalcota,  Long.  Biblk,  Stknnis, 
HiCKKNLOOPER,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. 
Talmaocb.    Smathxrs.    Butler.    Curtis, 

ERVUr,  OOLOWATER.  PULIBICHT.  ElLSNOBR. 

JOBOAN.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Capehart,  and 
Eastlawx 

This  bill  is  idemical  in  language  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  oi  a  sub- 
stitute which  many  of  us  offered  to 
Senate  bill  664.  the  so-called  Bridges  biU. 
on  August  20.  1S5&.  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  motion  to  re- 
commit that  bin  was  carried.  I  believe 
by  a  vote  of  41  ta40.  This  is  a  bill  which 
Is  identical  with  the  amendment  which 
was  offered  then  as  a  substitute,  except 
for  two  clarifying  language  changes.  It 
Is  IdenUcal  to  House  bill  3  in  the  last 
seasion  of  Congress,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representativas. 

Tkne  bill  is  also  known  as  the  Federal 
antt-preemptlon  bilL  I  shall  not  discuss 
it  hi  detail,  but  I  point  out  that  It  is 
destgrned  to  correct  the  situation  which 
exists  under  present  rulings  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Supreme  Court,  to  the  effect 


that  where  Congress  has  enacted  legis- 
lation on  any  subject,  the  States  are  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  enact  or  enforce 
similar  laws  on  the  same  subject,  even 
though  not  in  conflict  with  a  Federal 
statute. 

To  correct  this  situation  the  bill  would 
do  two  things.  First,  acts  of  Congress 
would  not  repeal  State  laws  or  nullify 
them,  or  preempt  a  field  of  legislation 
unless  Congress  specifically  so  provided. 

Second.  State  laws  would  not  be  de- 
clared by  the  Supreme  Court  as  being  in- 
effective and  incapable  of  enforcement, 
unless  they  were  in  inreconcilable  con- 
flict with  the  Federal  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  on  next  Monday  in  order  that 
other  Senators  who  may  desire  to  do  so 
may  join  as  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Aiiuuisas. 

The  bill  (S.  3)  to  establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the 
effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McCleixan  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  TARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  create  Padre  Island  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Texas.  Most  of  us  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
America's  greatest  recreation  resources 
is  our  public  shoreline.    But.  unfortu- 


nately, in  many  sections  of  the  country 
the  shoreline  has  vanished  from  public 
use. 

A  national  survey  of  our  coastlines 
shows  that  of  the  3,700  miles  of  shore- 
line constituting  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts,  only  240  miles  are  in  Federal  and 
State  ownership  for  public  recreation 
use;  and  more  than  half  of  that  240 
miles  is  embraced  in  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  Recreation  Area,  in 
North  Carolina;  the  Acadia  National 
Park,  in  Maine;  and  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  in  Florida;  and  none  of  those 
national  parks  contains  much  beach 
frontage  tiiat  is  suitable  for  seashore 
recreation.  Not  enoupti  land  is  available 
for  this  purpose.  With  the  great  popu- 
lation increases  and  the  industrial 
growth  of  our  country,  tens  of  millions 
of  futui'e  Americans  will  be  deprived  of 
public  use  of  beaches  if  we  do  not  act 
now. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  country  very 
few  areas  of  undeveloped  beach  line  are 
still  available  for  public  use.  One  of  the 
great,  undeveloped  beaches  of  the  coun- 
try is  Padre  Island,  a  beautiful  stretch 
of  sand  which  extends  the  southernmost 
115  miles  of  the  Texas  coast  along  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  island's  width 
ranges  from  one-third  to  one-half  a 
mile;  and  one  tip  of  it.  Padre  Beach,  is 
already  under  commercial  resort  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  President,  Texas  has  the  longest 
coast  line  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  gulf 
coasts — 367  miles. 

There  is  no  question  that  as  a  national 
park.  Padre  Island  would  become  the 
winter  park  of  America,  just  as  Yellow- 
stone. Tosemite,  Olaeier  National,  and 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  are  siun- 
mer  playgrounds. 
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National  Park  Board  officials  say  tiiat 
\  Padre  Island  is  one  of  the  unique  natural 
regions  of  America,  in  that  its  combina- 
tion of  geology,  scenery,  climate,  and 
wildlife  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere 
else  in  the  Nation.  It  is  the  last  sub- 
stantial strip  of  American  coastline  still 
almost  entirely  in  its  natural  state,  un- 
developed or  unchanged  from  its  condi- 
tion in  the  very  early  days  of  this 
country. 

Looked  at  from  a  standpoint  of  histor- 
ical interest.  Padre  Island  is  one  of  the 
closest  links  the  United  States  has  with 
the  past,  for  it  was  there  that  one  of  the 
earliest  explorers  set  foot  on  New  World 
soil.  The  explorer,  Alonso  Alvarez  de 
Pineda,  a  Spaniard,  in  1519  sailed  the 
gulf  shore  from  Florida  to  the  Mexican 
port  of  Tampico.  He  was  followed  by 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  David  Ingram,  and 
other  explorers  who  are  responsible  for 
many  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Euro- 
pean exploration  of  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  Padre  Island  as  a  na- 
tional park,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4t  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Yarborodgh,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  shall  acquire  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, transfer  from  any  Federal  agency,  or 
otherwise,  such  lands  (together  with  any 
Improvements  thereon),  as  he  shall  consider 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  nation.al  park  on  Padre  Island 
situated  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  State 
of  Texas  and  extending  from  near  Corpus 
ChrlBtl  to  near  Brownsville,  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  exercise 
any  authority  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  unless  and  until  the  State  of  Texas  by 
appropriate  leglslatl\'e  action  has  consented 
to  the  establishment  of  such  park. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
transfer,  without  consideration,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  any  lands  (together 
•  with  any  Improvements  thereon)  which  are 
excess  to  the  needs  of  such  agency  for  use 
by  the  said  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  lands  acquired  under  the 
first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  set  aside  as 
a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
be  designated  as  the  Padre  Island  National 
Park.  The  National  Park  Service,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  admlnLster,  protect,  and  develop  the 
park,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purjKJses,"  approved 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535). 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  the  park,  the  - 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  construct  and 
maintain  therein  such  roads,  trails,  markers, 
buildings,  and  other  improvements,  and  such 
facilities  for  the  care  and  accommodation  of 
visitors,  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  an  emergency  2-year 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
in.  school  construction  to  the  States. 
The  bill,  which  I  introduce  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart],  is 
no  stranger  to  the  Senate. 

A  bill  similar  to  this  one  was  the  first 
bill  introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  the  85tli  Congress.  Last  August,  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

It  was  the  first  Federal  aid  to  school 
construction  measure  to  be  voted  on  in 
this  body  in  the  past  8  years. 

Although  it  failed  to  pass  as  an 
amendment,  the  size  of  the  vote  in  favor 
of  it  was  an  encouraging  omen  of  things 
to  come. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  are  as 
aware  as  I  am  of  the  hard  facts  of  to- 
day's world.  Unless  we  discover  our 
best  mind.s,  and  give  them  the  education 
they  must  have,  we  are  in  for  serious 
trouble. 

We  cannot  hope  to  begin  this  educa- 
tion unless  we  have  more  and  better 
school  buildings.  This  is  the  heart  of 
the  problem. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
gave  some  relief  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. But  it  did  not  provide  an  iota 
of  help  to  the  basic  units  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  the  compulsory  school 
level. 

We  have  witnessed  a  staggering  in- 
crease in  .school  enrollment  in  the  years 
after  World  War  II,  and  the  population 
experts  tell  us  that  the  worst,  if  we  do  not 
act  swiftly,  is  yet  to  come. 

This  year  more  than  34.5  million 
youngsters  attend  our  public  schools,  3.9 
percent  more  than  last  year,  and  a  phe- 
nomenal 40.5  percent  more  than  attended 
in  1949. 

Mr.  Prefiident,  the  contents  of  this  bill 
are  quite  imcomplicated.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  2  years 
for  school  construction. 

Each  State  would  receive  a  grant  based 
on  the  number  of  its  school-age  children, 
and  each  State  would  be  required  to 
match  the  Federal  contribution. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  effect  the  construction  of  al- 
most 100.000  new  classrooms  over  the 
2-year  period. 

It  would  also  permit  the  States  to 
channel  money  Into  the  improvement  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill  is 
intentionally  drafted  to  prevent  any  Fed- 
eral interference  in  local  school  pro- 
grams or  policies. 

I  share  the  rightful  distaste  of  the  vast 
majority  of  my  colleagues  for  Federal 
control  over  any  phase  of  our  tradition- 
ally local  school  system. 

State  alter  State  has  made  a  mighty 
effort  to  solve  its  own  school  problems. 
We  are  proud  in  Michigan  about  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  last 
decade. 

Unfortunately,  tax  resources  at  the 
local  level  are  strained.     Further  sub- 


stantial increases  will  mean  an  almost 
intolerable  load  for  an  already  over- 
burdened property  owner. 

EInactment  of  this  bill  would  mean 
that  the  more  equitable  tax  base  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  used  to 
meet  this  emergency. 

This  Senate  has  seldom  been  con- 
fronted by  such  an  important  problem 
for  which  the  solutions  were  so  readily 
apparent  and  so  easy  to  provide. 

If  we  are  to  secure  the  future  of  this 
country,  thi.s  is  the  time  for  action. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  8)  to  authorize  an  emer- 
gency 2-year  program  of  Federal  flnan- 
cial  assistance  in  school  construction  to 
the  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart),  was 
received,  itead  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to^e  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLAYTON  ACT 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  EQUALITY 
OP  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Chavkz. 
Humphrey.  Green,  Lancer,  Magnttson. 
McCarthy,  Long.  Hill,  Spaxkman. 
McNamara.  Carroll.  Neubercer,  Morsk, 
Murray.  Moss.  Wiley.  Smathers,  Jack- 
son. McGee.  Church,  DoncLAS,  and 
O'Mahoney,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act,  with  reference  to 
equality  of  opportunity.  The  bill  would 
make  more  effective  the  act's  prohibi- 
tions against  price  discrimination  by 
eliminating  the  defense  of  meeting:  In 
good  faith  the  equally  low  price  of  a 
competitor  in  those  instances  where  It  is 
affirmatively  shown  that  the  price  dis- 
crimination may  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monop- 
oly. Where  the  effect  ^f  the  discrimi- 
nation is  not  so  severe  as  this,  meeting 
competition  in  good  faith  would  continue 
as  a  defense. 

The  necessity  for  the  bill  arises  from 
the  1951  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  case — 
340  U.S.  231.  In  this  decision  the  Court 
held  that  price  discriminations,  unlaw- 
ful under  section  2(a)  of  the  Clayton 
Act  because  of  their  substantial  adverse 
effect  upon  competition,  could  be  con- 
tinued upon  a  showing  that  the  dis- 
criminations were  made  In  good  faith. 

This  decision  stands  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  substantial  lessening  of  com- 
petition or  tendency  toward  monopoly  Is 
In  the  public  interest  if  the  business 
practices  which  produce  these  results 
are  done  in  good  faith. 

The  bill,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  based  on 
the  proposition  that  substantial  lessen- 
ing of  competition  or  tending  toward 
monopoly  is  not  in  the  public  Interest 
regardless  of  whether  the  business  prac- 
tices which  produce  those  results  are 
done  in  good  faith  or  bad  faith.  The  bill 
says  that  good  faith  monopoly  Is  as  re- 
pugnant to  America  as  bad  faith 
monopoly. 
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This  is  the  third  time  I  have  intro- 
duced this  bill  in  the  Senate.  A  similar 
bill  Is  being  introduced  also  for  the  third 
time  in  the  Hoase  by  Representative 
Wright  Patmaw,  of  Texas,  coauthor  of 
the  Robinson -Pa  tman  Act  and  a  lifelong 
friend  of  small  business.  This  proposed 
legislation  has  been  numbered  H.R.  11 
in  the  House  and  3.  11  in  the  Senate  in 
both  the  84  th  and  85th  Congresses  and 
is  known  as  the  equality  of  opportunity 
bill. 

Having  failed  of  enactment  In  the  two 
preceding  Congres.ies,  the  bill  is  obviously 
highly  controversial.  In  the  84th  Con- 
gress, the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  393  to  3,  but  was  never  considered  in 
the  Senate  havin?  been  caught  in  the 
closing  days.  In  the  85th  Congress,  the 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  u  substitute,  but  again 
was  caught  in  the  closing  days. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  reported  in  the 
last  Congress  by  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Ccmmittee.  and  not  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
the  Senate  after  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  Although  I  voted 
to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Judicial^  Committee.  I  did  so 
only  to  get  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
where  I  hoped  to  restore  the  original 
language. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  bill  is  controver- 
sial. The  issue  involved  is  whether  good 
faith  monopoly  shall  continue  to  be  per- 
mitted under  the  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
case,  or  whether  good  faith  monopoly  as 
well  as  bad  faith  monopoly  shall  be  con- 
demned under  the  bill. 

In  order  that  all  Senators  who  believe 
with  me  that  good  faith  as  well  as  bad 
faith  monopoly  must  be  prevented  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  add  their  names 
as  cosponsors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  def.k.  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  (S.  11)  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  as  amended  by  the  Robinson -Pa  tman 
Act  with  reference  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. Introduced  by  Mr.  Kefauver  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twict;  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  SYMINGTfDN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bin  for  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign 
Service  Academy. 

As  has  so  often  been  said,  the  ultimate 
future  of  the  world,  whether  it  is  to  be 
free  or  slave,  will  not  be  settled  on  bat- 
tlefields, but  rathe  r  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Dedicated,  well-trained  represent- 
atives are  at  woi'k  for  the  Communist 
cause,  all  over  the  world. 

We  have  not  matched  this  effort; 
either  in  size  or  degree  of  training. 

As  a  result  of  their  unprecedented  ef- 
forts to  perform  diplomatic  services  by 
means  of  these  trained  representatives. 


the  Communists  are  steadily  winning 
friends  for  their  side. 

And  every  convert  to  communism  in- 
creases the  threat  to  the  free  world; 
and  to  our  own  way  of  life. 

We  hear  and  read  much  of  the  strug- 
gle for  the  uncommitted  nations  of  Asia, 
of  Africa,  and  of  Latin  America. 

If  these  areas  are  lost  to  communism, 
it  will  be  increasingly  clear  that  our  sur- 
vival is  in  jeopardy. 

A  recent  much  discussed  book,  "The 
Ugly  American,"  reports  in  story  form 
some  of  our  failures  in  this  field. 

The  failures  in  Foreign  Service  as 
recounted  in  this  book  did  not  come 
about  t>ecause  the  Communists  were  10- 
feet  tall;  or  more  intelligent,  but  be- 
cause they  were  better  trained. 

Such  mistakes  by  our  representatives 
were  not  deliberate.  Rather  they  re- 
sulted from  a  lack  of  background,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  the  language, 
the  history,  and  the  customs  of  the 
country  in  question. 

These  are  basic  faults;  and  if  we  are 
to  win  this  struggle  they  must  be  cor- 
rect?d. 

Tlie  measure  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  provide  better  train- 
ing for  the  men  and  women  who  repre- 
sent us  abroad. 

This  Foreign  Service  Academy  Act 
will  establish  a  4-year  college  for  the 
training  of  our  overseas  representatives. 

This  Academy  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
board  of  trustees.  I  want  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  it  is  not  designed  to  train 
people  exclusively  for  State  Department 
service. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  equip 
graduates  to  serve  in  foreign  posts  with 
all  the  branches  of  our  Government 
which  have  overseas  operations. 

Students  at  this  Academy  would  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
would  be  selected  In  the  same  manner  as 
are  appointees  to  the  Service  Academies. 

Surely  if  we  can  afford  three  Service 
Academies  for  possible  hot  war,  we  can 
afford  one  Foreign  Service  Academy  to 
handle  the  cold  war  which  is  now  going 
on. 

By  means  of  the  training  proposed  in 
this  bill,  first  hundreds,  later  thousands 
of  dedicated  men  and  women  who  desire 
to  serve  their  country  elTectively  will 
have  that  opportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  15)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
Academy,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stmincton, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "United  States  Foreign  Service 
Academy  Act." 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  and  maintain,  in 
the  middle  western  region  of  the  United 
States,  a  United  States  Foreign  Service 
Academy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Academy")  for  the  instruction  and  training 


of  foreign  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Goi^ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint 
or  assign  such  officers  and  civilian  inctruc- 
tors  as  the  needs  of  the  Academy  require. 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  supervision  and  charge  of  the 
Academy  shall  be  in  the  Department  of 
State,  under  such  officer  or  officers  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  for  or  assign 
to  that  duty,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe. 

Skc  5.  In  the  operation  of  the  Academy 
the  Department  of  State  shall  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
consist  of 

( 1 1   The  Secretary  of  State; 

(2)  Two  educators  of  prominence  ap- 
pointed by  the  President; 

ii)  Two  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  of  different  political  parties,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 

(4)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  different  political  parties,  ap- 
IJOinted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  be  appointed  for  2 -year  terms  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

Skc.  7.  (a)  The  authorized  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  Academy  shall  be  as  follows : 

(1)  Four  students  from  each  State,  two 
nominated  by  each  Senator  from  the  State; 

(2)  Two  students  from  each  congressional 
district,  nominated  by  the  Representative 
from  the  district; 

(3)  Two  students  from  each  Territory, 
nominated  by  the  Delegate  in  Congress  from 
the  Territory; 

(4)  Two  students  from  Puerto  Rico,  nomi- 
nated by  its  Resident  Commissioner; 

(5)  Three  students  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  one  nominated  by  each  of  the 
Commissioner^  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(6)  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  stu- 
dents from  the  United  States  at  large — 

(A)  One  nominated  by  the  Governor  of 
each  State; 

(B)  Seventy-five  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and 

(C)  Three  nominated  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  nominated  under 
clauses  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  of  subsection 
( a ) .  unless  he  Is  domiciled  In  the  State  or 
Territory,  or  in  the  congressional  district 
from  which  he  is  nominated,  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  if  nomi- 
nated from  one  of  those  places. 

(c)  If  as  a  result  of  redlstricting  a  State 
the  domicile  of  a  student,  or  a  nominee, 
nominated  by  a  Representative  falls  within 
a  congressional  district  other  than  that  from 
which  he  was  nominated,  he  shall  be  charged 
to  the  district  in  which  his  domicile  so  falls. 
Per  this  purpose,  the  number  of  students 
otherwise  authorized  for  that  district  shall 
be  increased  to  include  him.  However,  the 
number  as  so  Increased  shall  be  reduced  by 
one  if  he  falls  to  become  a  student  at  the 
Academy  or  when  he  Is  finally  separated 
from  the  Academy. 

Sec.  8.  In  order  to  permit  an  orderly  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  at  the 
Academy  during  the  period  ending  not  more 
than  4  years  after  the  entrance  of  the  ini- 
tial class  at  the  Academy,  the  board  of  trus- 
tees may  limit  the  number  of  students  ap- 
pointed each  year  during  such  period. 

Sec.  9.  The  Academy  shall  operate  as  a 
coeducational  Institution  and  students  shall 
be  appointed  thereto  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
as  determined  by  a  competitive  examination 
to  be  given  annually  in  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  covering  such  subject 
matter  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  pre- 
scribe. Students  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
order  of  their  merit  as  established  by  such 
examination. 
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Svc  10.  The  students  of  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  Academy  shall  receive  the  same  pay 
and  allowances  as  are  received  by  cadets  at 
West  Point. 

Sic.  11.  The  course  of  instruction  and 
training  for  students  at  the  Academy  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
shall  be  the  equivalent  of  the  curriculum 
prescribed  by  accredited  colleges  and  univer- 
sities as  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  prescribing 
such  course  of  instruction  and  training,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  that  special 
emphasis  be  placed  on  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory, culture,  customs,  folklore,  and  lan- 
guage or  languages  of  the  nations  In  which 
cadets  may  serve  and  provide  for  field 
studies  In  such  nations.  The  Academy  may 
arrange  to  assign  temporarily  selected  stu- 
dents to  the  Air,  Military,  and  Naval  Acade- 
mies of  the  United  States  for  instruction 
In  military  observation.  Upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  In- 
struction and  training,  students  shall  be 
granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Sec.  12.  Each  student  selected  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Academy  shall  sign  an  agreement 
that,  unless  sooner  separated,  he  will — 

(1)  Complete  the  course  of  Instruction  at 
the  Academy;  and 

(2)  Accept  an  appolntinent  and  service. 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  St''t?s 
In  any  position  for  which  he  Is  qualified  by 
rearon  of  his  special  training  at  the  Acad- 
emy, for  at  least  the  3  yer».rs  immediately 
following  the  granting  of  his  degree  from 
the  Academy. 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  The  course  of  study  at  the 
Academy  shall,  during  each  year  of  its  opera- 
tion, be  organized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  months  of  September  to  May.  in- 
clusive, shall  be  devoted  to  classroom  in- 
struction of  students  at  the  Academy; 

(2)  The  period  from  June  1  to  Jvme  30. 
Inclusive,  shall  be  devoted  to  annual  leate 
for  all  students; 

(3)  The  months  of  July  and  A'lgust  shall 
be  devoted  to  practical  field  training  for 
students  at  the  Academy. 

fb)  Such  field  training  shall  consist  of 
assigning  students  for  service  positions 
under  appropriate  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, whether  within  or  out:lde  the 
United  States,  by  a  faculty  board  on  field 
training,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Sic.  14.  (a)  Each  graduate  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  available  for  appointment  as  an 
ofTlcer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  in 
any  position  for  which  he  is  qualified  by  rea- 
son of  his  special  training  at  the  Academy, 
In  accordance  with  the  following  priorities: 

(1)  The  Department  of  State; 

(2)  The  Department  of  Commerce; 

(3)  The  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(4)  The  Department  of  the  Treasury: 

(5)  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and 

(6)  Any  other  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  appoint  a  graduate  of  the  Acad- 
emy as  an  offlcer  In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States. 

Sbc.  15.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessa^-y  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(b)  The  U.8.  Foreign  Service  Academy 
■hall  have  power  to  acquire  and  hold  real 
and  personal  property  and  may  receive  and 
accept  gifts,  donations,  and  trusts. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  upon  the  Intro- 
duction of  this  measure.    I  think  it  is  one 


of  the  most  Important  proposals  for 
peace  and  for  our  proper  representation 
abroad  which  will  be  before  Congress.  I 
certainly  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  at 
an  early  date. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  kind  statement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SY]\nNGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
distin.!?uished  Senator  from  Missouri 
upon  the  introduction  of  his  bill.  It  was 
my  privilege  in  the  past  session  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  a  similar  bill  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfield  1.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  by  introducing  the  bill  this 
early  in  the  session  and  urging  its  imme- 
diate consideration  has  shown  leadership 
in  this  imp)ortant  matter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  remark.s.  I  have 
di.scussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Mansfield  I.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
and  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  inti-oduced  in  the  last  session, 
and  which  was  cosponsoi'ed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  Their  bill  provided 
for  graduate  study.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  an  undergraduate 
academy  for  the  training  of  forei!:4n  serv- 
ice peiionnel  comparable  to  our  military 
academies. 


coitotruction  of  san  luis  unit, 
cilntral      valley      project. 

CALIF. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  and  constantly  growing  State  of 
California  continues  to  grapple  with  tre- 
mendous problems  which  have  a  decided 
national  as  well  as  local  interest.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  our  seemingly  per- 
petual question  of  making  most  effective 
use  of  natural  resources  and  the  pressing 
matter  of  meeting  an  ever-mounting  de- 
mand for  water. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  EncleI. 
and  myself.  I  am  introducing  a  new  ver- 
sion of  a  bill  which  has  boen  before  the 
Congress  for  approximately  4  years,  a 
bill  to  authorize  construction  of  the  San 
Luis  project  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

This  bill  is  a  refinement  of  the  legis- 
lation which  last  year  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  our  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  after  two  sets  of  hear- 
ings and  considerable  negotiation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  authorities,  and 
which  shortly  before  final  adjournment 
was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Prom  time  to  time  during  my  service  in 
this  body,  I  have  had  occasion,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  discuss  the  Importance  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  California  in  the  fields 
of  flood  control  and  water  conservation. 
In  view  of  the  fact  thiat  we  now  have  a 
substantial  number  of  new  colleagues,  I 
feel  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  me  to  mention 
the  reason  why  this  particular  San  Luis 
bill  Is  regarded  as  deserving  of  very  high 
priority  by  my  disUnguished  colleague 
and  myself. 


In  Introducing  Uils  measure,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  I  have  the 
privilege  of  Joining  In  presenting  legisla- 
tion on  water  matters  with  an  experi- 
enced attorney  and  legislator  who  long 
has  been  concerned  with  natural  re- 
sources. The  Senate  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  knowledge  gained  by  my  col- 
league during  his  years  of  service  In  the 
other  body  where  he  ultimately  became 
chairman  of  the  important  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

It  has  been  my  own  policy  never  to 
propose  a  water  project  in  California  for 
Federal  construction  until  the  responsi- 
ble officials  of  my  State  have  formally 
recommended  Federal  participation  in 
efforts  to  assure  the  maximum  utilization 
and  conservation  of  our  precious  water 
resources.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  the  measure  I  am  introducing 
today. 

The  San  Luis  bill,  which  would  author- 
ize an  integrated  project  to  be  jointly 
financed  and  operated  by  the  Bureau  o( 
Reclamation  and  the  State  of  California, 
has  been  drafted  in  consultation  with 
both  Federal  and  State  agencies.  It  is 
definitely  in  response  to  the  desires  of 
the  state  department  of  water  resources 
and  will  mean  a  working  partnership  to 
supply  a  variety  of  needs. 

California  has  unique  water  problems. 
For  a  large  part  of  our  State,  the  vagar- 
ies of  nature  subject  our  people  to  literal 
feast-or-faminc  cycles.  In  the  current 
rainy  season  now  well  advanced,  most  of 
California  is  becoming  uneasy  about  the 
.smallest  amount  of  precipitation  in 
decades,  even  in  generations.  Yet  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  will  recall 
that  only  3  years  ago,  at  the  opening  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  84th  Congress,  I 
was  taking  an  active  part  in  proposing 
emergency  measures  for  flood  relief  be- 
cause of  the  devastation  suUered  over 
extensive  sections  of  central  and  north- 
ern California  from  unreasonable  storms. 

The  San  Luis  project  would  be  another 
Vital  step  toward  more  efficient  and  more 
orderly  utilization  of  water.  It  would 
supply  water  for  nearly  500,000  acres  of 
agricultural  land  in  an  area  where  farm- 
ing necessarily  has  been  reduced  and 
curtailed  because  of  lowering  water 
tables.  It  would  provide  storage  and 
regulating  facilities  for  a  gigantic  inter- 
basin  exchange  by  which  the  State  of 
California  intends  to  move  surplus 
Feather  River  water  from  northern 
California  to  the  water-hungry  and 
thickly  seflled  Los  Angeles-San  Diego 
area. 

The  State  of  California  Is  embarked 
on  a  plan  of  self-help  in  this  field.  How- 
ever, it  definitely  needs  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  bill  will  provide  for  the 
maximum  efficiency  and  greatest  return 
on  a  substantial  investment  by  allowing 
the  Federal  and  the  State  agencies  to 
Join  hands  In  building  a  feasible  and  an 
urgent  project. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  44)  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project, 
California,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
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with  the  State  of  California  with  respect 
to  the  constructioa  and  operation  of  such 
unit,  and  for  othiir  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kuchel  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Englb).  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referre<l  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 


EXCLUSION  OP  CERTAIN  WAGES 
FROM  WITHHOLDING  TAX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  wages  paid  by  States 
and  political  subdivisions  to  individuals 
employed  on  relief  projects  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  withholding  tax. 

There  is  clear  Justification  and  Im- 
portant need  for  this  Improvement  in 
our  Federal  tax  policies  as  they  concern 
pasrments  by  welfare  departments  to  per- 
sons employed  on  work  relief  projects. 

The  maximum  amoimt  which  can  be 
paid  on  a  work  relief  project  is  limited  to 
the  amount  determined  by  welfare  agen- 
cies as  necessary  to  meet  the  minimum 
needs  of  the  beneficiary  and  his  depend- 
ents for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  per- 
sonal needs. 

Obviously,  if  Federal  income  taxes  are 
witiiheld  from  pt.yments  determined  at 
the  level  of  minimum  needs,  the  take- 
home  pay  remaining  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  those  needs.  Therefore,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  local  govern- 
ment to  increase  .he  size  of  the  payment 
sufHciently  to  c<3ver  the  income  tax 
withheld.  In  effect,  the  local  govern- 
ment Is  required  to  pay  the  individual 
income  tax  in  adcition  to  providing  sup- 
port for  the  dep(tndent  person  and  his 
family. 

Under  the  exL«t  ng  situation,  local  gov- 
ernments which  ijrovide  work  relief  in- 
stead of  direct  relief  payments  are 
penalized. 

This  problem  in  a  particularly  serious 
one  for  Milwaukee  County.  County  ofiB- 
cials  estimate  that  passage  of  this  bill 
would  result  In  savings  to  the  county  of 
more  than  $35,000  per  year. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  45)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
wages  paid  by  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions to  Individuals  employed  on  re- 
lief projects  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
withholding  tax,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  HAW  AH 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a\ 
bill  to  admit  the  populotis  and  prosper- 
ous American  Territory  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union  as  a  State  of  the  United 
States.  Appropriately,  I  have  requested 
that  the  symbolic  number  S.  50  be  as- 
signed to  this  measure. 

Joining  me  as  sponsors  of  this  historic 
legislation  are  more  than  50  distin- 
guished Senators  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
states.    This  number  of  cosponsors,  plus 


those  other  Senators  who  have  assured 
me  that,  although  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other they  did  not  wish  to  cosponsor  the 
bill,  they  nevertheless  would  support  the 
measure  and  vote  for  it.  means  that  a 
clear  and  undisputed  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  C6th  Con- 
gress believe  that  Hawaii  should  have 
statehood  this  session  of  this  Congress. 
This  conviction  is  also,  I  am  certain, 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  who  are  cosponsors  to  the  Ha- 
waii statehood  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Andekson.  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Mr.  Beai.1.,  Mr.  Bennktt.  Mr.  Bibi.e,  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Cakboli..  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Cask  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chavez, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
DiRKSEN.  Mr.  DoTTCLAS,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Prear, 
Mr.  OoLDWATER.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Grueninc. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hennincs.  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Huhphrkt,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
JAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedt,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfteld,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Netj- 
bergeb,  Mr.  O'Mahonxt,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Tarborovch.  Mr.  Touno  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
significant  that  this  list  of  sponsors  in- 
cludes so  many  able  Senators  from  both 
parties  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  year,  as  in  past  years,  Hawaii  state- 
hood is  bipartisan  and  a  nonpartisan 
cause.  It  has  had,  and  has  now,  the  sup- 
port of  President  Eisenhower,  as  it  had 
that  of  Presidents  Tnunan  and  Roose- 
velt. 

Mr.  President,  proposed  legislation  on 
statehood  for  Hawaii  has  been  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  off 
and  on,  for  four  decades,  beginning  with 
H.R.  15865  in  1919,  in  the  65th  Congress. 
Hearings  and  investigations  of  the  issue 
by  Congress  began  in  1935. 

EIGHTEEN    CONGRESSIONAL    HEARINGS    HELD 

Since  that  time  no  less  than  18  full- 
scale  hearings  and  investigations  have 
been  conducted  by  committees  of  Con- 
gress on  the  issue  of  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii, both  In  the  Territory  itself  and  here 
in  the  National  Capital.  Few,  Indeed,  are 
the  issues  that  come  before  us  that  have 
been  as  thoroughly  and  as  well  explored 
and  considered  as  has  statehood  for 
Hawaii. 

The  measure  the  majority  of  Senators, 
Including  myself,  are  sponsoring  today  is 
Identical  with  S.  50,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  the  85th  Congress.  That  bill,  in 
turn,  was  similar  In  Its  substantive  provi- 
sions to  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  in  the 
84th  Congress,  which  was  based  on  the 
statehood  bill  that  was  debated  for  a  full 
month  In  this  body  in  1954,  and  was 
finally  approved  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority. 

I  cite  this  long  and  impressive  legisla- 
tive history.  Mr.  President,  only  to  em- 
phasize that  the  facts  and  issues  con- 


cerning statehood  for  Hawaii  already  are 
well  known.  A  most  complete  record  is 
before  this  body. 

OPPONENTS  TO  HAVE  OPPORTUNrTT  TO  BE  HEARD 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  public  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  long  and  pro- 
tracted public  hearings  again  this  year. 
However,  I  do  urge  that  hearings  be  held, 
but  that  they  be  limited,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  any  new  evidence  that  may  be 
pertinent  and  to  the  reception  of  the 
views  of  those  in  opposition  to  Hawaiian 
statehood.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
hearings  be  held  at  an  early  date  in  this 
1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  student 
of  statehood  for  Hawaii  for  many  years, 
and  recently  I  made  a  personal  inspec- 
tion trip  to  the  Territory,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee.  I  visited  all  of  the  is- 
lands of  the  Territory,  and  talked  with 
p>ersons  in  all  walks  of  life  and  of  various 
political  persuasions. 

Prom  my  long  study  and  my  personal 
findings,  I  am  convinced  that  the  600.- 
000  American  citizens  of  Hawaii  meet 
each  and  every  one  of  our  historic  tests 
of  readiness  for  statehood  and  fitness 
for  it.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  want  statehood,  and  are 
ready,  willmg  and  able  to  support  it. 

statehood  in  best  INTERESTS  OF  NATION 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  statehood 
for  Hawaii  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  more  than  a 
half  million  Americans  of  Hawaii.  The 
Territory  is  blessed  with  great  riches 
of  soil,  climate,  and  people.  It  has  the 
highest  productivity  in  the  entire  world 
for  sugar  and  pineapples.  Its  climate, 
scenic  beauty,  accessibility,  and  facili- 
ties make  it  one  of  the  foremost  recrea- 
tion spots  of  the  world.  Its  people  are 
industrious,  well-educated  in  one  of  the 
top-ranking  school  systems  under  the 
American  flag,  and  imbued  with  an  un- 
flagging zeal  and  patriotism  for  Amer- 
ica, as  shown  by  their  record  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  and  Korea. 

The  admission  of  Hawaii  would  also 
constitute  a  singular  achievement  in 
diplomacy.  What  could  be  a  better  argu- 
ment than  this  to  the  critical  Far  East- 
em  area  that  the  United  States  is  still 
the  land  of  promise  for  people  of  all 
backgrounds?  The  Hawaiian  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  and  other  oriental 
backgrounds  will  be  the  living  example 
that  we  live  by  principles  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  for  all  people. 
These  thoroughly  American  people  of 
oriental  background  can  be  a  catalyst  of 
untold  value  in  accomplishing  under- 
standing where  understanding  is  most 
needed. 

Mr.  President.  Hawaii  is  the  sole  re- 
maining incorporated  Territory  imder 
the  American  flag.  It  is  the  only  re- 
maining area  that  has  met  our  historic 
tests  for  statehood. 

Hawaii,  with  its  long  period  of  tute- 
lage for  statehood  as  an  incorporated 
Territory,  with  its  large,  thoroughly 
American  pKjpulation,  its  economic  de- 
velopment, the  splendid  war  record  of 
its  people  in  fighting  and  dying  for 
American  ideals  In  both  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  desire  of  Its  people  for 
statelicod,  fite  perlectly  into  tlie  hisloiic 
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pattern  iinder   which  our  Nation  has 
grown  great. 
I  most  earnestly  urge  that  we  follow 

this  path  of  greatness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  50)  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murray  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affeirs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  OF  AUGUST 
5.  1954.  RELATING  TO  INDIAN 
HEALTH 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senators  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Havden  and  Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Sena- 
tors from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible  and  Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senators  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  and  Mr.  NrnBrRCER).  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  5,  1954,  which  trans- 
ferred responsibility  for  Indian  health 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  provide 
basic  sanitation  facilities  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. The  bill  we  introduce  today  is 
Identical  to  S.  3694,  as  approved  unan- 
imously during  the  2d  session  of  the 
85th  Congress  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  A  single 
objection  in  the  other  House  during  the 
closing  hours  of  the  85th  Congress  pre- 
vented its  passage. 

The  administration  favors  this  bill, 
and  so  reported  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  last  year.  The 
Indians  favor  this  bill,  as  evidenced  by 
the  editorial  from  the  December  1,  1958, 
"NCAI  Bulletin"  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians, 
Which  will  appear  following  these  re- 
marks. 

The  need  for  improved  Indian  sanita- 
tion facilities  is  great  and  urgent,  as  in- 
dicated by  an  article  entitled,  "Indian 
Health.  1958,"  appearing  in  the  fall, 
1958,  issue  of  "Calumet,"  published  by 
the  Marquette  League.  The  author  of 
the  article  is  Forrest  J.  Gerard,  tribal 
relations  officer  of  the  Indian  Health 
Division  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Mr.  Gerard,  I  am  proud  to  add,  is  a 
member  of  the  great  Blackfeet  Tribe  of 
Montana,  where  last  year  a  tragic  out- 
break of  polio  resulted  from  inadequate 
sanitation  facilities. 

Mr.  Gerard's  article  will  appear  fol- 
lowing these  remarks,  but  I  want  to  call 
particular  attention  to  some  of  the  grim 
statistics  he  cites,  as  follows: 

Twenty-two  percent  of  an  Indian  deaths 
occur  before  the  first  year  of  life,  compared 
to  only  7  percent  for  corresponding  age 
groups  In  the  general  population.  More- 
over, nearly  a  third  of  all  Indian  deaths  are 
accounted  for  before  the  fifth  year  of  life, 
compared    to    8   percent    In    the    population 


as  a  whole.  This  high  Infant  mortality  rate 
Is  largely  responsible  for  the  early  average 
age  at  the  time  of  death  for  Indians — 39 
years  compared  to  the  national  figure  of  61 
years. 

Mr.  Gerard  reports  that  a  recent  Pub- 
lic Healtli  Service  survey  covering  en- 
vironmental sanitation  conditions  on  a 
large  Southwest  Indian  reservation  re- 
vealed the  following: 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  Indians  "have  no 
facilities  for  excreta  disposal,  other  than  the 
grounds   around   the  dwellings. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  houses  have  no 
screening. 

Twenty-flve  percent  live  In  "wickiups", 
which  are  constructed  of  saplings,  yucca 
fronds,  or  other  wild  long-leaved  plants. 

Eighty-eight  percent  use  unsafe,  contami- 
nated   water    svippltes. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  In- 
dian health  during  the  past  few  years, 
under  the  Public  Health  Administration. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Gerard  has  pointed  out,  "it 
is  a  hard  fact  that  more  than  half  of 
the  deaths  and  most  of  the  illnesses 
among  the  Indians  are  caused  by  dis- 
eases and  conditions  that  can  be  pre- 
vented or  controlled." 

My  distinguished  and  most  able  col- 
league from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
who  obtained  speedy  Senate  approval  of 
S.  3694  last  year,  is  particularly  aware 
of  the  need  for  this  legislation.  Only 
last  month  the  Montana  State  Board  of 
Health  reported  that  on  the  Fort  Belk- 
nap and  Rocky  Boy  Reservation.^,  in 
Montana,  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
Indians  have^  safe  water  supply  within 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  homes, 
and  less  than  10  percent  have  safe  water 
storage  and  proper  garbage  disposal. 

"Treasure  State  Health."  published 
by  the  State  board  of  health,  concluded 
that  'the  passage  of  the  sanitary  facil- 
ities bill  by  Congress  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  help  improve  this  horrible 
condition." 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  become 
one  of  the  first  public  laws  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  It  may  be  that  addi- 
tional Senators  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  problem  dur- 
ing these  busy  opening  days  of  the  new 
session  may  wish  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until  Tuesday, 
January  13. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "These  Children  Must 
Live,"  from  the  December  1,  1958,  issue 
of  the  "NCAI  BuUetin,"  and  the  article 
"Indian  Health.  1958."  from  the  fall. 
1958,  issue  of  "Calumet,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Indian  Health — 1958 
( By  Forrest  J.  Gerard ) 
Historically,  responsibility  for  Indian 
health  dates  from  the  time  the  Indians 
were  located  on  reservations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  were  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  War  Department.  Thus  the 
first  contact  that  the  Indian  had  with  the 


white  man's  medicine  was  through  ths  Army 
medical  officers  on  their  reservations.  In 
1849.  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
made  responsible  for  Indian  afTalrs.  sad  a 
more  comprehensive  program  for  medical 
care  began  to  evolve. 

Only  July  1,  1955,  this  responsibility  was 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalrs  to  the  17.8. 
Public  Health  Service.  In  assuming  Its  new 
ro'.e  as  family  doctor,  community  hospital, 
nnd  local  health  department  for  some 
380.000  Indians  and  Alaska  natives,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  accepted  a  mandate  from 
Congress  to  raise  the  level  of  health  among 
these  peoples  to  one  which  will  eompsre  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  by  ths 
Public  Health  Services  Division  of  Indian 
Heolth  since  the  Uan&fer  In  1955.  Facts 
and  figures  relating  to  this  progress  become 
more  meaningful  when  considered  against 
the  background  of  serious  Indian  health 
problems.  In  many  respects  health  condi- 
tions among  the  Indians  today  are  similar 
to  those  which  prevailed  generally  tn  this 
coiuitry  a  half  century  ago.  Despite  recent 
progress  in  health  and  medicine,  our  Indian 
citizens  bear  undue  burdens  of  preventable 
r.lness  and  early  loss  of  life.  Such  a  con- 
clusion is  backed  by  hard  facts. 

Infant  mortality  Is  excersively  high  In  the 
Indlnn  population  of  the  United  States;  22 
p."rccnt  of  all  Indian  deaths  occur  before  the 
fir-st  year  of  life,  compared  to  only  7  percent 
for  correrpondlng  age  groups  In  the  general 
population  Moreover,  nearly  a  third  of  all 
Indian  deaths  are  accounted  for  before  the 
fifth  year  of  life,  compared  to  8  percent  In 
the  population  as  a  whole.  TTiis  high  infant 
mortality  rate  Is  largely  rcrponslble  for  the 
early  average  age  at  the  time  of  death  (or 
Indians — 39  years  compared  to  the  national 
figure  of  61  years. 

Communicable  diseases,  which  for  the 
most  part  have  been  brought  under  control 
in  the  general  population  by  known  and 
proven  public  health  measures,  continue  to 
cause  a  disproportionate  amount  of  lUneaa 
and  resultant  deaths  among  Indians  In  the 
continental  United  States.  The  Xrullan 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  4  times  that 
of  our  general  population.  The  death  rata 
from  gastroenteric  diseases  Is  6  times 
greater,  and  from  Infiuenza  and  pneumonia 
It  Is  4  times  greater  than  corresponding  death 
rates  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Adverse  environmental  conditions  play  an 
Important  role  in  the  substandard  health 
status  of  Indians.  A  recent  Public  Health 
Service  survey  covering  environmental  sani- 
tation conditions  on  a  large  Southwest  In- 
dian reservation  reveals  tlie  following  grim 
picture : 

Housing:  71  percent  live  In  frame  houses: 
25  percent  live  in  "wickiups"  (constructed 
of  saplings,  yucca  fronds  or  other  wild  long- 
leaved  plants);  76  percent  live  in  1-  or  2- 
room  houses  as  compared  with  20  percent  for 
the  entire  State:  42  percent  live  in  houses 
with  3  or  more  persons  per  room.  A  mere 
20  percent  of  the  houses  have  electricity. 

Wastes:  45  percent  have  no  faculties  for 
excreta  disposal  other  than  the  grounds 
around  the  dwellings;  28  percent  have  privies 
of  faulty  construction;  23  percent  have  satis- 
factory privies;  4  percent  have  inside  toUets. 
Premise  sanitation:  7  percent  of  houses 
have  refrigeration;  12  percent  of  ho\ises  have 
full  screerUng:  26  percent  of  houses  have  par- 
tial screening;  62  percent  of  houses  have  no 
screening. 

Water  supply:  12  percent  use  approved 
sources  which  are  safe;  88  percent  use  un- 
safe, contaminated  supplies;  6  percent  of 
houses  have  water  piped  inside:  M  percent 
must  haul  water  dlsUnces  up  to  3  miles. 

Water  must  be  hauled  by  hand,  donkey,  or 
burro,  and  by  car. 

Sources  Include  wells,  infiltration  gaUerles. 
Irrigation  ditches,  rivers,  and  springs. 
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Conditions  similar  to  these  are  to  be  found 
on  practically  every  Indian  reservation  now 
being  served  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Such  environmental  conditions  have  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  high  incidence  of  tuber- 
culosis, gastroenteric  diseases,  influenza  and 
pneumonia,  and  other  communicable  dis- 
eases that  are  prevalent  on  the  Indian 
reservation. 

Progress  In  the  Improvement  of  Indian 
health  reflects  advancements  made  In  both 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Important 
disease  categories.  Tuberculosis,  which  for 
many  years  was  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  Indians,  now  ranks  seventh  as  a  death 
cause.  Between  1954  and  1956.  the  death 
rate  from  this  disease  dropped  25  percent 
among  Indiaru  outside  Alaska.  Among 
Alaska  natives,  the  rate  dropped  57  percent 
during  the  same  period.  New  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis reported  among  Indians  outside 
Alaska  have  dropped  25  percent  since  1954 — 
from  570  cases  per  100.000  population  in 
1954  to  425  In  1957. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  In  July  1956, 
hundreds  of  Indians  with  active  tuberculo- 
sis could  not  receive  needed  hospital  treat- 
ment due  to  a  lack  of  beds.  To  remedy  this 
situation  the  Public  Health  Service  launched 
a  "crash  program"  obtaining  on  a  contract 
basis  sorely  needed  hoepltal  beds  and  the 
services  of  medical  specialists  required  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  So  successful 
was  this  effort  that  all  known  tuberculosis 
patients  who  are  beneficiaries  of  the  Indian 
health  program  In  need  of  hospital  care  and 
willing  to  accept  it  are  receiving  such  treat- 
ment. 

In  the  Isolated,  scattered,  and  remote 
Alaska  villages,  our  tuberculosis  casefindlng 
activities  and  chemotherapy  tervlce  have 
been  InteiMlfled  and  expanded.  As  a  result 
only  1  out  of  every  50  Alaska  natives  now 
ts  under  hospital  treatment  for  this  disease, 
compared  with  1  out  of  30  2>^  years  ago. 
There  are  no  Alaska  patients  on  waiting  lists. 

Important  progrecs  is  being  made  in  the 
task  of  reducing  premature  death  among  the 
Indian  popiUatlon.  From  1954  to  1957,  the 
Indian  Infant  death  rate  has  dropped  from 
06.6  deaths  in  each  1.000  babies  bom  alive, 
to  64.8  percent.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
team  approach,  comprising  the  physician, 
nurse,  health  education  worker,  and  sanita- 
tion specialist  Is  beginning  to  be  reflected  by 
the  decline  In  Infant  mortality.  The  Indian 
people  themselves  are  recognizing  the  neces- 
sity of  making  greater  use  of  medical  serv- 
ices as  a  means  of  Improylng  their  health 
status.  Hospital  admissions  in  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  (55)  and  contract  facilities 
(about  160)  were  32  percent  higher  in  1S57 
than  in  I9SS.  The  7,300  births  reported  in 
hospitals  operated  directly  for  Indians  rep- 
resent an  increase  of  10  percent  over  1955. 
Services  provided  by  hospital  staffs  at  out- 
patient clinics  Increased  33  percent  OTer  1955. 

The  major  challenge  In  Indian  health  con- 
tinues to  be  the  prevention  of  disease.  Much 
of  the  effort  for  prevention  is  carried  on  in 
the  larger  Indian  health  centers  and  smaller 
health  facilities,  located  in  close  proximity  to 
the  localities  where  Indians  live.  Since  the 
transfer  of  the  Indian  health  program  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  field  health  services 
bave  been  extended  on  a  regularly  scheduled 
basis  to  70  health  statloiu  and  their  satellite 
locatiotu  In  the  United  States  where  no  serv- 
ices, or  only  emergency  services,  were  pro- 
Tided  in  the  past.  All  together  (in  the 
United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska) ,  a  total  of 
19  health  centers.  175  health  stations,  and  60 
satellite  locations  now  are  providing  one  or 
more  types  of  health  service,  such  as  den- 
tistry, public  health  nursing,  sanitation,  and 
health  education.  In  Alaska,  75  villages  are 
being  provided  with  health  servloes. 

The  19  Indian  health  centers  which  have 
fuU-tlme  physicians'  services  provide  thera- 
peutic and  preventive  care  on  an  outpatient 
basis.     Services  through  these  facilities  In- 


creased 29  percent  between  1955  and  1957. 
Visits  to  dental  clinics  increased  34  percent 
In  the  same  period.  At  the  16  school  health 
centers,  most  of  which  are  off-reservation 
boarding  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  outside  Alaska,  visits  to  doc- 
tors and  niu-ses  Increased  by  13  percent,  and 
completed  immunizations  doubled  In  the 
1  year  1956-57. 

Personnel  in  the  Indian  health  program 
have  been  materially  Increased  during  the 
past  3  years.  The  number  of  physicians  has 
been  nearly  doubled;  230  are  now  on  duty. 
Pharmacists  have  Increased  from  7  to  82. 
The  sanitation  staff  has  been  more  than  dou- 
bled, and  now  Is  serving  60  percent  of  the 
beneflciary  population.  Dentists  have  been 
Increased  to  a  total  of  77,  almost  twice  the 
number  on  duty  in  1955.  Indian  workers  are 
being  trained  to  assist  In  two  Important 
phases  of  the  program.  As  community  work- 
ers In  health  education,  and  as  sanitarian 
aids  In  the  activities  conducted  on  reserva- 
tions, they  are  bringing  the  knowledge  of  bet- 
ter health  practices  directly  to  the  Indian 
bene^clarles  In  a  manner  that  Is  understand- 
able and  acceptable. 

While  progress  In  Indian  health  Is  encour- 
aging. It  Is  a  hard  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  the  deaths  and  most  of  the  Illnesses  among 
the  Indians  are  caused  by  diseases  and  con- 
ditions that  can  be  prevented  or  controlled. 
The  Public  Health  Service  Is  making  a  good 
beginning;  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

[Prom    the   National   Congress   of   American 
Indians  Bulletin.  Dec.  1.  1958] 

These  CHiLDr.EN  Must  Ltve 

Hundreds  of  Indian  children  die  each  year 
from  preventable  diseases.  Hundreds  more 
are  crippled,  or  have  shortened  life  expect- 
ancies. 

According  to  the  U.8.  Public  Health  Service, 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  Indian  babies  bom 
In  the  Dakotas  and  Nebrarka  die  before  they 
are  a  year  old.  Most  of  the  Infant  deaths  oc- 
cur during  the  first  month,  shortly  after 
many  of  the  babies  are  taken  from  the  safety 
of  a  hospital  nursery  to  cold,  often  unsani- 
tary homes. 

Though  the  chief  causes  of  this  alarming 
death  rate  are  listed  as  diarrhea  and  dysen- 
tery, the  real  kiUer  is  poverty.  Indian  tribes 
are  too  poor  to  provide  adequate  water  sup- 
plies and  sanitation  faculties  to  the  people 
on  their  underdeveloped  reservations.  The 
average  Indian  family — still  earning  less 
than  $1,000  annually — Is  too  poor  to  build 
and  maintain  the  kind  of  home  In  which 
healthy  chUdren  can  grow. 

PubUc  Health  ofllTlals  admit  that  with  ap- 
propriations for  Indian  health  services  at 
the  present  $40  million  level  it  will  take  a 
centiury  to  bring  sanitation  on  the  reserva- 
tions up  to  minimum  standards.  UntU  these 
standards — adequate  supplies  of  safe  water 
and  sanitary  preparation  of  food  and  dis- 
posal of  waste — are  met.  Indian  children  will 
contlnixe  to  face  early  death  or  illness. 

This  is  why  the  Public  Health  Service  asked 
the  last  Congress  to  pass  legtslation  which 
would  permit  it  to  help  Indian  tribes  and 
famUies  Improve  sanitation  on  the  Nation's 
reservations. 

Despite  strong  support  from  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  and  other  or- 
ganizations, the  so-called  sanitation  bill  was 
blocked  after  Senate  passage  by  one  Con- 
gressman's objection. 

We  are  confident  that  bills  providing  basic 
assistance  to  tribes  and  individuals  In  the 
improvement  of  reservation  sanitation  wUl 
be  Introduced  early  in  the  coming  session  of 
Congress. 

NCAI  is  pledged  to  support  such  legislation 
and  to  work  for  Increased  appropriations  for 
operation  of  PubUc  Health  Service  activities 
In  the  Indian  field.  We  are  sure  that  these 
drives  will  receive  overwhelming  support 
from  an  Indians  and  those  conc^ned  with 
their  welfare. 


Our  Indian  children  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  Uve. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriat^-ly 
referred. 

The  bill  fs.  56)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  5,  1954  (68  Stat.  674),  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mttr- 
RAY  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf    of    myself,    and    Senators    Pul- 

BRIGHT,    YARBOROUGH,    RANDOLPH,    BYRD    Of 

West  Virgina.  Monroney.  and  Morse,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  rejuvenate  the  Nation's  housing 
programs  and  ask  for  its  appropriate 
referral.  Under  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures of  many  assemblies,  this  bill 
would  be  considered  under  the  heading 
of  unfinished  business.  I  think  we  may 
consider  this  bill  as  unfinished  business 
of  the  85th  Congress. 

With  certain  exceptions,  which  are 
obviously  necessary  and  which  I  shall 
explain,  this  bill  is  identical  with  the 
omnibus  housing  bill,  S.  4035,  that 
rassed  the  Senate  by  voice  vote  on  July 
II.  1958.  It  was  amended  in  several  re- 
spects by  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency;  and.  in  its  amended 
foi-m,  it  received  251  votes  for  passage 
and  only  134  votes  against  passage. 

S.  4035  failed  to  pass  the  House  be- 
cause it  was  maneuvered  into  a  parlia- 
mentary situation  enabling  an  opposi- 
tion vote  of  one-third  to  defeat  the  bill. 
Repeated  efforts  to  compromise  contro- 
versial features  of  the  bill  were  rebuffed 
by  the  administration,  and  the  85th 
Congress  closed  without  overcoming  an 
adamant  executive  branch. 

Subsequently,  the  Nation  overwhelm- 
ingly expressed  its  confidence  in  the 
democratic  leadership  of  the  Congress. 
I  believe  that  housing  legislation  wais 
one  issue  which  contributed  to  this  con- 
fidence. In  this  belief.  I  hope  that  this 
unfinished  business — housing  legisla- 
tion— will  be  quickly  enacted  and  for- 
warded to  the  President  for  signature. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  re- 
late to  programs  which  have  suffered 
critically  in  the  Intervening  months. 
Some  of  the  more  urgent  matters  are  the 
FHA  insurance  authorization,  the  funds 
fof'  urban  renewal,  contracting  authority 
for  public  housing,  the  revolving  fund 
for  college  housing  loans,  and  authority 
to  erase  the  backlog  in  applications  for 
home  loans  to  veterans. 

In  the  interest  of  expediting  Senate 
action,  I  have  tried  to  retain  the  bill 
exactly  as  it  passed  the  Senate  last  year, 
except  where  the  passage  of  time  or  new 
evidence  of  need  make  changes  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  have  made  only  nine 
changes  in  the  bill,  and  I  will  explain 
briefly  each  change. 

First,  FHA  mortgage  insurance  au- 
thorization: As  passed  by  the  Senate, 
S.  4035  Increased  this  authcxIzaUon  in 
the  amoimt  of  $4  bilUcm  a  year  for  each 
of  4  jrears,  beginning  July  1,  1959.  Since 
adjournment  of  the  85th  Congress,  in- 
surance authorization  available  to  the 
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PHA  has  been,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
exhausted.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
provide  additional  authorization  to  en- 
able the  agency  to  operate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Con- 
sequently, this  bill  would  authorize  $4 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  an 
additional  $4  billion  to  become  available 
on  July  1.  1959. 

This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  supply 
PHA  authorization  beyond  the  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1959,  because  experience 
has  shown  that  estimates  of  the  agency's 
needs  are  subject  to  great  error.  During 
consideration  of  this  bill  in  committee, 
the  Senate  can  obtain  the  views  of  the 
agency  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  adequacy  of  this  proposed 
Increase. 

Second.  Funds  for  urban  renewal:  As 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  S.  4035 
authorized  a  6-year  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, with  an  annual  capital  grant  au- 
thorization of  $300  million,  which 
amoimt  could  be  increased  by  $150  mil- 
lion in  any  1  year.  Since  that  time, 
complete  figures  have  become  available 
regarding  the  activity  under  this  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  1958.  These  fig- 
ures show  that  during  fiscal  year  1958 
the  gross  amount  of  applications  received 
totaled  $680  million,  and  after  processing 
adjustments  and  other  types  of  attrition 
the  net  demand  for  funds  totaled  $447 
million.  Only  $300  million  was  available 
to  meet  this  demand  during  1958.  Thus, 
a  need  of  approximately  $150  million  was 
not  served  for  lack  of  funds. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  momentum  of  this  program  will  not 
diminish  and  that  the  net  demand  for 
fiscal  year  1959  will  equal  or  exceed  the 
$447  million  experience  in  1958.  There 
Is  likewise  no  reason  to  suppose  that  es- 
sential slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal activities  throughout  the  Nation 
can  be  achieved  at  a  lower  level  of  Fed- 
eral participation  in  future  years.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  face  of  this  convincing 
evidence  of  need,  this  bill  proposes  a 
6-year  urban  renewal  program  with  an 
annual  capital  grant  authorization  of 
$350  million  which  may  be  increased  by 
$150  million  in  any  1  year;  and  the 
amount  provided  for  fiscal  1959  would 
become  available  upon  enactment. 

Third.  Urban  planning  grants:  The 
Housing  Act  of  1954  established  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  facilitate  urban  plan- 
ning for  smaller  communities  which  lack 
adequate  planning  resources;  $5  million 
dollars  was  authorized  for  this  purpose  in 
1954,  and  an  additional  $5  million  was 
authorized  in  1956.  Of  this  $10  million 
authorization,  less  than  $1  million  re- 
mains to  be  appropriated,  and  a  back- 
log of  over  $3  million  in  applications  is 
now  on  hand  in  the  housing  agency. 

This  Is  a  matter  which  has  become 
critical  since  adjournment  of  the  85th 
Congress  and  this  bill  would  increase 
the  authorization  for  urban  planning 
grants  for  small  communities  by  $10 
million. 

Fourth.  Low-rent  public  housing:  As 
passed  last  year,  S.  4035  extended  for 
1  year  the  unused  portion  of  the  35,000- 
unit  authorization  which  expired  on  July 
1.  1958.  and  extended  for  1  year  the> 
35,000-unlt  authorization  which  will  ex- 


pire on  July  1,  1959.  In  addition,  S.  4035 
authorized  17.500  units  to  become  avail- 
able on  July  1.  1959,  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  July  1,  1962.  Since  the  bill  I 
introduce  is  designed  to  cover  the  period 
through  fiscal  year  19G0.  the  dates  have 
been  advanced  1  year.  Under  this  bill, 
the  35,000  units  initially  made  available 
in  1956  are  extended  until  July  1.  1960. 
the  35.000  units  which  became  available 
on  July  1,  1957.  are  extended  to  July  1. 
1961.  and  the  17,500  new  units  will  re- 
main available  until  July  1,  1963. 

Fifth.  Par  purchase  under  FNMA  spe- 
cial assistance  functions:  S.  4035  ex- 
tended the  par  purchase  requirement  for 
activity  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Associations  under  its  special  as- 
sistance functions  until  August  8.  1959. 
Since  this  bill  Is  designed  to  operate 
through  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
the  bill  moves  this  termination  date  for- 
ward 1  year  and  extends  the  par  pur- 
chase provision  until  August  8.  1960. 

Sixth.  Direct  loans  for  veterans :  Last 
year's  bill  ext>ressed  recognition  by  the 
Senate  that  the  direct  home  loan  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration could  not  function  under 
the  burden  of  the  huge  backlog  existing 
last  suborner.  As  of  last  May.  this  back- 
log consisted  of  approximately  35.000 
veterans  on  the  waiting  list,  and  the 
Senate  authorized  an  additional  $150 
million  to  help  bring  the  program  to  a 
current  status.  At  the  present  time,  this 
backlog  contains  over  50,000  veterans  on 
the  waiting  list,  and  the  $150  million  con- 
tained in  last  year's  bill  is  hopelessly  in- 
adequate. Consequently,  based  upon 
these  changed  circumstances,  this  bill 
proposes  that  $300  million  be  made  avail- 
able immediately  for  direct  home  loans 
to  eligible  veterans.  These  loans  can  be 
made  only  in  areas  where  credit  is  not 
otherwise  available. 

Seventh.  Voluntary  Home  Mortgage 
Credit  Program:  Under  existing  law.  this 
program,  designed  to  assist  veterans  in 
obtaining  home  lofins  without  using  the 
direct  loan  facilities  of  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration, will  expire  on  July  31, 1959. 
This  program  has  been  a  great  help  to 
veterans  and  has  operated  at  nominal 
expense  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  its  expiration  was  not  imminent  at 
the  time  of  passage  of  S.  4035.  an  ex- 
tension of  the  program  was  not  included. 
The  bill  I  introduce,  therefore,  extends 
the  Voluntary  Home  Mortgage  Credit 
Program  until  July  1.  1960.  and  insures 
its  continued  operation  through  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress. 

Eighth.  Special  provisions  for  the 
State  of  Alaska:  Certain  provisions  of 
existing  law  refer  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
as  a  Territory  and  recognize  special  con- 
struction cost  conditions  in  that  State. 
Alaska  has  been  admitted  to  the  Union 
since  adjournment  of  the  85th  Congress 
and  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the 
change  in  status  while  retaining  the 
provisions  of  law  formerly  applicable  to 
the  Territory. 

Ninth.  Military  housing:  One  provi- 
sion in  last  year's  bill  was  designed  to 
expedite  acquisition  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  so-called  Wherry  housing 
t)n^e^ts  ftt  or  near  military  installations. 
Subsieei^ient  to  the  passage  of  S.  4035, 


the  Conrrress  passed  other  legislation  on 
this  subject.  Since  there  has  not  been 
time  tQ^  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
amended  law,  I  have  deleted  this  provi- 
sion from  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Introduction  of  this 
bill  should  not  be  construed  to  represent 
my  personal  views  regardih'i  the  best  or 
ultimate  solutions  to  any  of  the  hous- 
ing problems  which  the  programs  con- 
cerned have  been  desi«?ned  to  solve.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  supported 
many  features  of  last  year's  bill  which 
the  Senate  wisely,  or  unwisely,  chose  to 
modify  or  eliminate. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  early  passage  of 
a  housing  bill.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  and  I  am  not 
raising  new  controversies.  The  Senate 
knows  that  I  respect  the  necessity  for 
moderation  and  for  honorable  compro- 
mise between  those  of  opposing  views. 
But  in  my  opinion  this  bill  has  already 
been  compromised.  It  was  compromised 
in  committee  and  it  was  compromised  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  Is  a  good 
bill.  I  hope  it  may  receive  early  atten- 
tion and  approval.  I  will  urge  that  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  approve  a 
housing?  bill  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
there  be  Inserted  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I  introduce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
section-by-section  summary  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

The  bill  (S.  57)  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  renewal 
of  urban  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  SPAaxMAM 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  COTunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  section-by-section  simimary  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sparkman  is  as  follows: 
DiccsT  OP  Bill 

TTTLE    I — rHA    INSUItANCK    PIOOKAICS 

Property  improvement  loaita 
Sec.  101.  Amends  section  2(a)   of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  extend  the  title  I  prop- 
erty Irnprovement  program  ol  the  FHA  1  year 
until  siptember  30.  1960. 

,^'..  Technical 

Sec.  102  Makes  cross-references  between 
FHA  section  204  (payment  of  Insurance)  and 
the  six  Insurance  programs  to  which  this  pro- 
vision applies. 

Mortgage  ceilings  for  sales  housing 
Skc.  103.  (a)  Amends  section  203  (b)  (2)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (regular  satee 
housing  program)  to  Increase  the  maximum 
mortgage  amount  which  may  be  Insured  by 
FHA  on  sales  housing,  as  follows:  Frona 
$20,000  to  $22,500  on  1 -family  homee;  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000  on  2-famUy  hornet:  and 
from  $27,600  to  $30,000  on  3 -family  homee. 
The  existing  celling  of  $35,000  on  4-famUy 
homes  would  not  be  changed. 

(b)  Amends  section  203(b)  (8)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (regular  sales  bousing 
program)  to  Increase  the  nonoccupant  own- 
er's maximum  loan  to  the  maximum  permit- 
ted the  homeowner — the  nonoccupant  owner 
would  put  Into  escrow  15  percent  of  the 
mortgage  amount  for  18  months  or  until  he 
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sells  the  property.  (A  nonoccupant  owner  Is  mortgage  on  m\iltlfamlly  housing  in  urban 
now  permitted  8£  percent  of  the  mortgage  renewal  areas.  The  new  ceilings  would  be 
amount  available  to  a  homeowner. )  the  same  as  those  proposed  for  PHA's  section 

(c)  Amends  •ectlon  203(1)  of  the  National     207  (regular  rental  housing)   program 
Housing  Act  (housing  In  rural  and  outlying         Amends  section  220(d)(3)(B)    to  change 

the  maximum  permissible  loan  ratio  from 
90  percent  of  replacement  cost  (which  may 
include  a  10-percent  allowance  for  builder's 
and  sponsor's  profit  and  risk)  to  100  percent 
of  replacement  cost  (excluding  any  allow- 
ance for  builder's  and  sponsor's  profit  and 
risk). 

Permits  exterior  land  improvements  (as 
defined  by  the  PHA  Commissioner)  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  mortgage  without  being  corn- 


areas)  to  permit  an  Increase  from  $8,000  to 
$9,000  In  the  maximum  insurable  loan. 

Regular  rental  housing  program 
Sbc.  104.  Amends  section  207  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  delete  all  provisions 
relating  to  housing  for  elderly  persons,  since 
the  proposed  blU  (In  title  II)  establishes  a 
new  FHA  section  229  program  of  mortgage 
inatu-ance  for  elderly  persons'  housing. 
The  present  dollar  limitations  on  the  max- 


for  urban  renewal  problems  of  smaller  com- 
munities. 

Grant  authorization 
Sec.  802.  Amends  section  103(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  a  6-year,  $2.1 
billion  slimi  clearance  and  urban  renewal 
program,  with  an  annual  capital  grant  au- 
thorlzallon  of  $350  million,  which  could  be 
increased  by  $150  million  In  any  one  year. 

Repayment  of  uncollectible  advances 

Sec.  303.  Amends  section  103(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  use  of 
urban  renewal  grant  funds  to  repay  Treas- 
ury  loans   made   to  finance   urban   planning 


Imum   amount  of   a  section  207  mortgage     puted  as  part  of  the  per  room  or  per  unit     advances  which  are  now  uncollectible  be- 


would  be  Increased,  as  follows 
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Amends  section  207(c)(3)  to  Increase  the 
mortgage  limits  for  trailer  courts  or  parks 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  space,  and  from 
$300,000  to  $500,000  per  mortgage. 

Cooperative  housing 

Sic.  105.  (a)  Amends  section  213(b)(2)  of 
the  National  H  niFlng  Act  to — 

(1)  Increase  the  maximum  loan  ratio  from 
90  percent  of  replacement  cost  (95  percent  of 
replacement  cost  If  50  percent  of  the  cocper- 
atort  are  veterans)  to  97  percent  of  replace- 
ment cost:  and 

(2)  Increase  the  present  dollar  limitations 
on  the  maximum  lor.n  amount  to  the  Eame 
amounts  allowed  for  section  207. 

(b)  Amends  section  213(d)  to  pprmlt  the 
inclusion  of  community  (but  not  commer- 
cial) facilities  In  mortgages  on  property  held 
by  sales-type  and  Investor-sponsored  cooper- 
atives. 

Mortgage  ceilings  for  Alaska.  Guam,  and 
Hawaii 

Sk.  106.  Amends  section  214  of  the  Na- 
tional HouEing  Act  to  provide  that  the  50- 
percent  higher  mortgage  amount  which  the 
FHA  CommlMloner.  at  his  discretion,  may 
allow  in  Alaska,  Gusm.  and  Hawaii,  may  be 
applied  to  high -cost -area  mort^rage  amounts 
in  the  programs  where  such  hJgh-coet  area 
provisions  pertain. 

General  mortgage  insurance  authorization 
Sec.  107.  Amends  section  217  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  Increase  FHA's  general 
mortgage  Insurance  authorization  by  $4  bil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1959  and 
1960. 

Repeal  of  obsolete  provision 
Sec.  108.  Repeals  section  218  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  ^ct.  an  obsolete  provision, 
which  permitted  the  transfer  of  application 
fees  from  the  FHA  section  608  program  to  the 
section  207,  regiUar  rentsd  housing  program. 

Housing  in  urban  renewal  arkas 

Bk.  109.  (a)  Amends  section  220(d)  (3)  (A) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (urban  renewal 
hoiising)  to  Increase  the  maximum  mort- 
gage amount  which  may  be  Insured  by  FHA 
on  sales  housing,  as  follows:  Prom  $20,000  to 
$22,500  on  1 -family  homes;  from  $20,000  to 
$26,000  on  2-famUy  homes:  and  from  $27,600 
to  $30,000  on  3-famlly  homes.  The  existing 
ceiling  of  $35,000  on  4-famlly  homes  would 
not  be  changed. 

(b)  Amends  section  220(d)(3)(B)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (housing  In  urban 
renewal  areas)  to  establish  higher  dollar 
limitations  on  the  maximum  amount  of  the 


cost  limitations. 

Relocation  housing 

Sec.  110.  Amends  section  221  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (relocation  housing)  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  program  to  any 
family  displaced  within  the  environs  of  a 
community  that  has  a  workable  program. 

8rc.  111.  (a)  Amends  section  221(d)(2) 
In  order  to — 

(1)  Increase  the  maximum  Insurable  loan 
for  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  sales 
housing  from  $9,000  to  $10,000  in  normal 
cost  areas,  and  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  In 
high-cost  areas;  and 

(2)  Make  eligible  for  mortgage  Insurance 
two.  three,  and  four-family  dwellings  which 
meet  FHA  minimum  property  standards  and 
appropriate  State  and  local  housing  ordi- 
nances or  regulations. 

Cost  certification 

Sec.  113.  Amends  section  227  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  revise  the  cost  certifi- 
cation requirements  aflfecting  FHA  section 
220.  section  221,  and  the  proposed  section 
229  In  accordance  with  amendments  made 
by  other  sections  of  this  bill. 

TrrLB  II.    HOUSING  roa  the  eloerlt 
Sec.  201.  Adds   a   new   section   229   to   the 
N.itional  Housing  Act  to  provide  a  new  pro- 
gram of  housing  for  elderly  persons. 

( 1 )  The  dollar  limits  on  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  mortgage  would  be  the  same 
as  those  proposed  for  FHA's  section  207 
(regular  rental  housing)  program. 

(2)  Would  permit  insurance  of  nwrtgages 
up  to    100   percent  of  replacement  cost  for 


cause  of  cancellation  of  the  project. 
Community  renewal  programs 
Sec.  304.  Amends  section  103  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(c)  to  authorize  planning  grants  for  the 
preparation  of  community  renewal  pro- 
grams, which  would  enable  a  community  to 
survey  its  urban  renewal  needs  and  re- 
sources, and  schedule  projects. 

Technical 

Sec.  305.  Amends  section  105(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  facilitate  public  Im- 
provements Involving  the'  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  (Columbia  in  con- 
nection   with    urban   renewal   projects. 

Sec.  306.  Amends  section  106(e)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sion in  existing  law  that  not  more  than  12Vi 
percent  of  the  total  loan  authorization  may 
be  obligated  in  any  one  State;  does  not  alter 
the  12' 2  percent  State  limitation  on  grant 
authorization. 

Relocation  payments 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Amends  section  106(f)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  relocation 
payments  when  the  displacement  is  a  result 
of  governmefital  activity  in  an  urban  re- 
newal area,  and  of  programs  of  voluntary 
repair  and  rehabUltation;  increases  from 
$100  to  $2O0  the  maximum  amount  of  relo- 
cation payments  to  individuals  and  families. 

(b)  Amends  section  106  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (g)  to  give  business  concerns 
which  are.  displaced  from  urban  renewal 
areas  a  priority  of  opportunity,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  desirable  (as  determined  by 


nonprofit  corporations,  and   100  percent  of     the   local  governing  body),   to  purchase  or 
replacement  cost   (excluding  any   allowance 
for  builder's  and  sponsor's  profit  and  risk) 
for  other  than  nonprofit  corporations. 

(3)  Would  require  that  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  living  units  in  the  project 
be  designed  specially  for  uce  and  occupancy 
by  elderly  persons.  Elderly  persons  would 
be  given  a  preference  or  priority  of  oppor- 
tunity to  rent  all  units. 

(4)  The  economic  soundness  test  of  FHA's 
regular  rental  housing  program  (sec.  207) 
would  not  be  applicable  to  the  new  program 
for  elderly  {persons. 

(5)  The  PHA  Commissioner  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  regulations  and  restric- 
tions as  to  rents,  charges,  capital  structure, 
rate  of  return,  and  methods  of  operation. 

(6)  The  provisions  of  FHA  section  212 
would  apply  the  prevailing  wage  requirement 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  except  that  the  wages 
which  must  be  certified  under  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  may  be  reduced  by  such  amount 
as  the  FHA  determines  to  have  been  fully 
credited  to  a  nonprofit  mortgagor. 

(7)  Would  Include  a  provision  making 
proprietary  nursing  homes  eligible  for  PHA 
mortgage  insurance,  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  new  or  rehabilitated  property. 

TITLE   m.    USBAN    KENEWAL 

StatetDide  planning 

Sec.    801.  Amends    section    101(b)    of    the 

Housing  Act  of  1949  by  directing  the  HHFA 

Administrator  to  encourage  the  utilization  of 

State  agencies  to  provide  effective  solutions 


lease  commercial  or  industrial  facilities  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  area  redevelop- 
ment. 

Planning  requirements 

Sec  308.  Amends  section  110(b)  of  the 
Hoiising  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  HIIFA 
Administrator  to  expedite  urban  renewal 
projects  by  permitting  him  to  omit  or  to 
simplify  present  detailed  requirements  for 
the  lu-ban  renewal  plan. 

Nonresidential  development 
Sec.  309.  Amends  section  110(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  up  to  15  p?r- 
cent  (now  10  percent)  of  the  total  capital 
grant  authorization  to  be  used  for  areas 
which  are  not  predominantly  residential,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  redeveloped  for  pre- 
dominantly residential  uses,  even  if  such 
areas  do  not  Include  a  substantial  number 
of  slum  dwellings  as  presently  required. 

Noncash  grants-in-aid 
Sbc.  310.  Amends  secUon  110(d)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  where 
a  community  has  an  approv^  community 
renewal  program,  Improvements  and  facili- 
ties that  are  otherwise  eligible  may  be  cred- 
ited as  local  grants-in-aid  to  urban  renewal 
projects,  provided  their  commencement  does 
not  precede  the  loan  and  grant  contract  for 
the  project  by  more  than  6  years.  The 
same  would  apply  to  similar  Improvements 
and  facilities  provided  In  oonnectlon  with 
any  renewal  project  covered  by  a  general 
neighborhood  renewal  program. 
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Credit  for  interest  payrnenta 
8«c.  311.  Amends  8ectiott-liO(e)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  HHFA 
to  Include  Interest  on  advances  by  a  city 
(local  public  funds)  as  atf9tem  of  gross 
project  cost  for  an  urban  r^fewal  project. 

Uniform  date 

Src.  312.  Amends  section  110(g)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  uniform  the 
date  for  determining  the  application  of  the 
going  Federal  rate  of  Interest  under  urban 
renewal  contracts. 

Technical 

8kc.  313.  Makes  conforming   amendments. 
Federal  recognition 

Sec.  314.  Waives  the  requirement  in  sec- 
tion 110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  for 
communities  whose  projects  could  not  ob- 
tain Federal  recognition  during  the  p>erlod 
from  January  1.  1957,  through  December  31. 
1958,  because  of  limitations  on  the  HHFA 
Administrator  to  make  capital  grants  or  to 
reserve  funds.  Under  existing  law,  such 
Federal  recognition  is  required  to  enable  the 
local  community  to  Include  local  activities 
and  facilities  as  noncash  grants-in-aid. 
Urban  planning 

Sec.  315.  (a)  Amends  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  (grants  to  assist  urban 
planning)  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  urban 
planning  grant  program  to  include  any 
group  of  adjacent  conununlties,  having  a 
total  population  of  less  than  25.000,  and 
havmg  common  or  related  urban  planning 
problems  resulting  from  rapid  urbanization. 

(b)  Amends  section  701  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  grants  to  assist  urban 
planning  by  flO  million  (present  celling  is 
$10  million). 

TTTLi:    IV — LOW-RENT    HOUSING 

Declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  401.  Amends  section  1  of  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  by  adding  to  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  the  following  new  objective: 
to  give  local  public  agencies  more  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  their  projects. 
Rents  and  income  limits 

Sec.  402.  Amends  several  sections  of  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  permit  local  pub- 
lic agencies  to  set  rents  and  income  limits 
for  their  low-rent  projects,  subject  to  a 
statutory  ceiling  on  income  limits. 

(a)  and  (b)  technical.  Amend  sections 
2(1)  and  15(7)  (b)  to  delete  provisions  to  be 
covered  by  other  sections  of  the  act. 

(c)  Amends  section  15(8)  (a)  to  authorize 
the  local  agency  to  fix  maximum  Income 
limits  for  admission  and  continued  occu- 
pancy: (1)  The  present  $100  exemption  for 
each  minor  or  adult  dependent  is  eliminated, 
(2)  the  20-percent  gap  requirement  is  waived 
for  displaced  families.  Also  removes  the 
Public  Housing  Administration's  authority 
to  require  the  prior  approval  of  specific  in- 
come limits  set  by  the  local  agency. 

(d)  and  (e)  amend  sections  15(8)  (b)  and 
15(8)  (d)  to  remove  references  to  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration's  power  of  prior 
approval  of  specific  income  limits. 

(f)  Repeals  section  502(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1948,  relating  to  the  exemption  of 
benefits  for  disability  or  death  occurring  in 
connection  with  military  service,  which  Is  in- 
corporated in  the  basic  act  by  subsection  (c) 
above. 

Annual  contributions  and  residual 
receipts 
Sec.  403.   (a)  Amends  section  10(b)  of  the' 
U.S.   Housing   Act   of    1937   to   provide    that 
fixed  annual  contributions  be  equal  to  level 
debt  service  (principal  plus  Interest)  on  out- 
standii^f^ebt. 

(b)  Amends  section  10(c)  to  provide  that 
residual  receipts  (rental  Income  minus  oper- 
ating costs)  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  two- 
thirds  for  advance  amortization  of  capital 


debt  and  one-third  to  the  local  agency  solely 
for  low-rent  housing  use. 

Also  require  a  local  agency  to  submit  an 
Independent  audit  and  independent  certifi- 
cation of  compliance  with  the  act,  and  pro- 
vides that  such  certification  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  of  evidence  of  violation 
of  the  1937  act,  or  waste  or  extravagance  or 
neglect,  or  expenditures  which  are  not  rea- 
sonably compatible  with  the  (operation  of 
low-rental  public  housing  disclosed  by  finan- 
cial post -audits  pursuant  to  sections  814  and 
816  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  be  accepted 
as  final  and  conclusive  by  all  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government 

(0)    Technical.     Amends   section   22(b)    to 
delete    a    reference    which    would    no    longer 
appear  in  the  act.  as  smiiended. 
Authorization 

Sec.  404.  Amends  section  10(1)  of  the  act 
of  1937  by  increasing  the  authorization  for 
new  annual  contribution  contracts  by  an  ad- 
ditional 17.500  units  to  become  available  July 
1,  1959.  It  would  also  extend  from  2  to  4 
years  the  period  during  which  the  existing 
authorizations  would  be  available.  This 
would  make  available  for  2  additional  years, 
until  July  31.  1960.  any  units  not  contracted 
for  under  the  first  authorization  of  35.000 
units  which  expired  July  31.  1958.  would  ex- 
tend the  second  authorization  of  35.000  units 
to  July  1.  1961.  and  make  the  new  authori- 
zation of  17,500  units  available  until  July 
1,  1962. 

Amendments  to  existing  contracts 

Sec.  405.  Amends  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  by  adding  a  new  section  30  to 
provide  that  existing  annual  contribution 
contracts  shall  be  revised,  upon  request  of 
local  agencies,  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  1937  as  It  is  amended  at 
any  time,  provided  that  the  Interest  of 
the  holders  of  outstanding  bonds  la  not 
Jeopardized. 

Low-rent  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas 

Sec.  406.  Amends  section  107  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  low-rent  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas. 
Under  existing  law,  when  a  new  public 
housing  project  is  located  outside  of  an 
urban  renewal  area,  the  locality  Is  required 
to  make  a  local  contribution  In  the  form  of 
tax  exemption,  but  If  located  within  an 
urban  renewal  area  a  further  local  contribu- 
tion is  required  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
write-down  In  land  value.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  eliminate  this  difference 
by  accepting  tax  exemption  as  the  only  re- 
quired local  contribution  for  low-rent  proj- 
ects in  urban  renewal  areas. 

TITLE    v.    college    HOUSING 

Sec.  501.  Amends  section  401(d)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  to  Increase  the  revolving 
fund  for  college  housing  loans  by  |400  mil- 
lion (the  present  celling  is  $925  million). 
Of  the  $100  million  increase,  $50  million  is 
reserved  for  other  educational  facilities  in- 
creasing the  reservation  for  this  purpose  from 
$100  million 'to  $150  million,  and  $50  million 
is  reserved  for  student-nurse  and  Intern 
housing  facilities,  increasing  the  reservation 
for  this  purpose  from  $25  million  to  $75 
million. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Amends  title  IV  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1950  by  adding  new  sections  405 
and  406  which  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  make  and  guarantee  loans  to  educational 
Institutions  for  the  construction  of  new.  or 
rehabilitation  c4  existing  classrooms,  labor- 
atories, and  related  facilities.  Including 
equipment  and  utilities. 

(b)  Authorizes  a  revolving  fund  of  $125 
million  to  finance  the  new  loan  program,  and 
$250  million  to  finance  the  new  guaranty 
program. 

TITLB   VI.    AKMKO    SXXVICKS    ROUSINO 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Amends  section  803(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  extend  the  military 


housing  program  (sees.  803  and  80Q)  for 
1  year,  until  June  30.   1960. 

(b)  Amends  section  803(b)  to  Increase 
from  25  years  to  30  years  the  maximum  ma- 
turity of  mortgages  insured  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec  602  (a)  Amends  title  VIII  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  nddlng  a  new  section 
810  to  authorize  the  FHA  Commlsfloner  to 
insure  mortgages  on  single-family  and  multi- 
family  projects,  the  need  for  which  is  certl- 
rted  by  the  S:rretary  of  Defense.  Insurance 
would  be  on  an  acceptable-risk  rather  than 
an  economic-soundness  basis.  The  projects 
would  be  held  for  rental  for  a  jsertod  of  not 
lefs  than  5  years  unless  released  by  the 
military  for  sr\le  Priority  In  rental  or  sale 
Is  given  to  mllUary  personnel  and  eesentlal 
civilian  personnel  of  the  armed  services  as 
evidenced  by  certification  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

(b)  Amends  section  808  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  make  applicable  the  pro- 
visions of  section  227  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (cost  certification). 

(c)  Amends  rectlon  212(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  make  applicable  the 
prevailing  wage  requirements  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

(d)  Amends  section  30S(f )  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  make  section  810  mortgages 
eligible  for  purchase  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  under  its  special  assist- 
ance function. 

Sec  603.  (a)  and  (b)  Amend  sections  404 
(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
acquire  FHA  section  207  rental  projects,  U 
completed  prior  to  July  1,  1952.  and  certi- 
fied by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  nec- 
essary for  military  housing  purposes,  and  to 
make  the  acquisition  of  such  projects  man- 
datory If  section  803  housing  is  constructed 
in  the  area  of  the  FHA  section  207  projects. 

(c)  Amends  section  407(f)  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  "  approved  August  30,  19S7, 
In  order  to  exempt  FHA  section  207  rental 
projects  covered  by  this  section  from  being 
declared  substandard  because  the  unite  In 
such  projects  do  not  meet  mlnlmvun  floor 
area  prescribed  for  other  military  housing. 

TITLK  VII.   MISCKLLANBOUS 

Federal  National  Mortage  Association 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Amends  section  302(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  from 
915.000  to  $20,000  the  dollar  limit  for  mort- 
gages purchased  under  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association's  secondary  market 
operations. 

(b)  Amends  section  305(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  extend  for  2  years 
(until  August  7,  1960)  the  requirement  that 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
purchase  mortgages  under  its  special  assist- 
ance functions  at  par. 

Farm  housing  research 

Sec  702.  Amends  section  603  (c>  of  the 
Hoiislng  Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  farm 
housing  research  program  for  a  period  of  8 
years,  beginning  July  1.  1950.  and  authorizes 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000. 

Surveys  of  public  works  planning 

Sbc.  703.  Amends  section  702  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(f )  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  use.  In 
any  one  fiscal  year,  up  to  $50,000  of  the  re- 
volving fund  to  conduct  surveys  of  the 
status  and  current  volimie  of  State  and  local 
public  works  planning  and  surveys  of  esti- 
mated requirements  for  State  and  local  pub- 
lic works. 

Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Amends  section  500(d)  of 
the  Servicemen's  RecMlJustment  Act  of  1044 
to  permit  the  VA  to  expand  the  existing 
class   of   "supervised    lenders"    to   Include   a 
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new  category  of  mortgage  lenders.  A  "su- 
pervlaed  lender"  U  entitled  to  make  a  VA 
loan  without  prior  approval  by  the  VA.  The 
new  category  would  consist  of  "approved 
mortgagees"  imder  the  certified  agency  pro- 
gram of  the  FHA.  The  Inclusion  of  the  new 
category  would  not  be  automatic;  each  ap- 
plicant must  be  acceptable  to  the  VA. 

(b)  Amends  secUons  604(c)  and  M4  of 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
to  aut^^iflze  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  prohibit  builders  and  lenders  from 
participating  In  the  VA  home  loan  programs. 
If  such  builders  or  lenders  have  been  barred 
from  the  benefits  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  by  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner. 

(c)  Amends  section  513(d)  of  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944  to  provide 
an  additional  $300  million  for  the  VA  direct 
home  loan  program. 

Disposal  of  projects 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Amends  section  607  of  the 
act  of  October  14,  1940  (Lanham  Act)  to 
authorize  the  PHA  Commissioner  to  modify 
the  terms  of  any  contract  relating  to  any 
housing  projects  disposed  of  by  him  to  co- 
operatives. 

(b)  Amends  section  406(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1956  to  extend  for  a  period  of  2  years 
the  time  in  which  military  personnel  may 
continue  to  occupy  war  housing  projects 
PA-36011  and  PA-36012  (Paasyunk)  which 
are  presently  owned  by  the  Hoiising  Author- 
ity of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

VoJunfary  home  mortgage  credit  program, 
Sec.  706.  Amends  section  610  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  to  extend  the  voluntary  home 
mortgage   credit  program  for   1   year,  until 
July  31,  1960. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
lie  on  the  desk  through  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 13,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
other  Senators  to  cosponsor  it  should 
they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biU 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  57)  is  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Hovising  Act  of  1959." 

TTTLE    I TKA    IltSUaANCX    PSOOaAMS 

Sec.  101.  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1968"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "September  30.  1060." 

Sec.  102,  (a)  SecUon  8(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(h)  of  section  2)4"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(h),  (J),  and  (k)  of  section  204." 

(b)  Sections  213(e).  220(f)  (1),  221(g)  (l), 
222  (e).  and  800(e)  of  such  act  are  amended 
respectively  by  striking  out  "and  (J)  of  sec- 
tion 204"  and  Insisting  In  lieu  thereof  "(J) 
and  (k)  of  section  204." 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  precedes  the  second  semicolon 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (in- 
cluding such  Initial  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal, Inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  approve)  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $22 .600  "In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty upon  which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling 
designed  principally  for  a  one-family  resi- 
dence; or  $25,000  In  the  case  of  a  two-family 
residence  (whether  or  not  such  one-  or  two- 
family  residences  may  be  Intended  to  be 
rented  temporarily  for  school  p\irp>oees);  or 
$30,000  In  the  case  of  a  three-family  resi- 
dence." 


(b)  Section  203(b)(8)  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
such  85  percent  limitation  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable if  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  as- 
sume responsibility  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  Commissioner  for  the  reduction  of 
the  mortgage  by  an  amount  not  less  than  15 
percent  of  tlie  outstanding  principal  amount 
thereof  in  tl.e  event  the  mortgaged  prop>erty 
is  not,  prior  to  the  due  date  of  the  18th 
amortization  payment  of  the  mortgage,  sold 
to  a  purchaser  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner who  is  the  occupant  of  the  property 
and  who  assumes  and  agrees  to  pay  the 
mortgage  indebtedness." 

(c)  Section  203(1)  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$8,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$9,000." 

Sec  104.  Section  207  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  following  paren- 
thetical phrases  in  subsection  (b) :  "(except 
provisions  relating  to  housing  for  elderly 
persons)",  and  "(except  with  respect  to 
housing  designed  for  elderly  persons,  with 
occupancy  preference  therefor,  as  provided 
in  the  paragraph  following  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (c) )"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (c)  — 

(I)  "$2,250'  in  both  places  where  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,500"; 

(II)  "$8,100"  in  both  places  where  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$9,000"; 

(ill)  "$2,700"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   "$3,000"; 

(iv)  "$8,400"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,400"; 

jv)  "$1,000  per  room"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""$1,250  per  room'"; 

(vi)  "$1,000  per  space""  and  inserting  In 
lieu   thereof   "$1,600   per  space"';    and 

(vii)  "'$300,000"'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   '$500,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the 
unnumbered  paragraph  following  paragraph 
(3);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  both  places  where  it 
appears  in  subsection  (f)  "section  210  and 
section  213"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "sections  210,  213,  and  229." 

Sec  105.  (a)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)    not  to  exceed,  for  such  part  of  the 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable  to 
dwelling  use  $2,500  per  room   (or  $9,000  p>er 
family  unit  If  the  number  of  rooms  in  such 
property  or  project  is  less  than  four  per  fam- 
ily unit) ,  and  not  to  exceed  97  per  centxun  of 
the   amount   whicb   the   Commissioner  esti- 
mates will  be  the  replacement  cost  of  the 
property  or  project  when  the  proposed  physi- 
cal improvements  are  completed:     Provided, 
That  as  to  projects  which  consist  of  elevator 
type  structures  the  Commission  may,  in  his 
discretion.  Increase  the  dollar  amount  limi- 
tation of  $2,600  per  room  to  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  per  room  and  the  dollar  amount  limi- 
tation of  $9,000  per  family  unit  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed $9,400  per  family  unit,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  compensate  for  the  higher  costs  in- 
cident to  the  construction  of  elevator-type 
structures  of  sound  standards  of  construction 
and  design:  Provided  further.  That  the  Com- 
missioner may,   by  regiilation.   Increase  any 
of  the  foregoing  dollar  amounts  limitations 
by  not  to  exceed  $1,250  per  room,  without 
regard   to   the   number  of  rooms  being  less 
than    four,   or    four   or   more,    in    any    geo- 
graphical area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels 
so  require:    Provided  further.  That  in  the 
case   of   a  mortgagor   of  the   character   de- 
scribed In  paragraph   (3)    of  subsecUon   (a) 
the  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  principal  obli- 
gation In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  85  per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Commis- 


sioner estimates  will  be  the  replacement  cost 
of  the  property  or  project  when  the  proposed 
physical  improvements  are  completed:  And 
provided  further.  That  upon  the  sale  of  a 
property  or  project  by  a  mortgagor  of  the 
character  described  In  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  nonprofit  cooperative  owner- 
ship housing  corporation  or  trust  within 
two  years  after  the  completion  of  such  prop- 
erty or  project  the  mortage  given  to  finance 
such  sale  shall  Involve  a  principal  obUgatlon 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  computed  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  the  preceding 
proviso." 

(b)  Section  213(d)  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Property  held  by  a 
corporation  or  tnist  of  the  character  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  numbered  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  by  a  mortgagor 
of  the  character  described  in  paragraph 
numbered  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion which  is  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  this  section  may  Include  such  com- 
munity facilities  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
adequate  to  serve  the  occupants." 

Sec  106.  Section  214  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence 
"the  Territory  of";  and 

(2)  by  striking  from  such  sentence  "mort- 
gage amounts  provided  in  this  act,"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "mortgage  amounts 
(including  Increased  mortgage  amounts  in 
geographical  areas  where  cost  levels  so  re- 
quire)  provided  in  this  act,". 

Sec  107.  (a)  Section  217  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$7,000,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$11,000,000,000." 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  act  is  amended, 
effective  July  1,  1959,  by  (1)  striking  out 
"July  1,  1956",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1959".  and  (2)  striking  out  "$11,- 
000,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,000,000,000." 

Sec  108.  Section  218  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  repealed. 

Sec  109.  (a)  Clause  (i)  of  subsection  (d) 
(3)  (A)  of  section  220  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
precedes  the  second  semicolon  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  (i)  involve  a  principal  obligation 
(including  such  initial  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal, inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  approve)  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $22,600  in  the  case  of  property 
upon  which  there  is  located  a  dwelling  de- 
signed principally  for  a  one-family  residence; 
or  $25,000  in  the  case  of  a  two-family  resi- 
dence; or  $30,000  In  the  case  of  a  three- 
family  residence." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  (3)  (B)  of  section  220 
of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  (i)  not  exceed  $12,500,000,  or,  if  ex- 
ecuted by  a  mortgagor  coming  within  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section (d),  not  exceed  $60  mlUion;  and 

"(11)  not  exceed  (ih  the  case  of  a  property 
or  project  approved  for  mortgage  Insurance 
prior  to  the  begiiuiing  of  construction)  the 
Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  replacement 
cost  of  the  property-or  project  when  the  pro- 
posed Improvements  are  completed  (the 
replacement  cost  may  include  the  land,  the 
proposed  physical  improvements,  utilities 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  archi- 
tect's fees,  taxes,  interest  during  construc- 
tion, and  other  miscellaneous  charges  inci- 
dent to  construction  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  shall  not  include  any  al- 
lowance for  builder's  and  sponsor's  profit  and 
risk;   or 

"(ill)  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
Commissioners  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  or  project  when  the  proposed  Im- 
provements are  completed  If  the  proceeds  of 
the  mortgage  are  to  be  used  for  the  repair 
or  rehabilitation  of  a  property  or  project; 
and 
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"(It)  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  such 
property  or  project  aa  may  be  attributable  to 
dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  Im- 
provements as  defined,  by  tbe  Commis- 
sioner) .  $3,500  per  room  (dr  $9,000  per  fam- 
ily imlt  If  the  nimiber  of  rooms  In  such  prop- 
erty or  project  Is  less  than  four  per  family 
unit)  :  Proi;ided.  That  the  Commissioner 
may,  in  his  discretion.  Increase  the  dollar 
amount  limitation  of  $2,500  per  room  to  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  per  room,  and  the  dollar 
amount  limitation  of  $9,000  per  family  unit 
to  not  to  exceed  $9,400  per  family  unit,  as 
the  case  may  be.  to  compensate  for  the 
higher  costs  Incident  to  the  construction 
of  elevator- type  structvires:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Commissioner  may.  In  his 
discretion.  Increase  any  of  the  foregoing 
dollar  amount  limitations  by  not  to  exceed 
$1,280  per  room  without  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  being  less  than  four,  or  fovir 
or  more,  In  any  geographical  area  where  he 
finds  that  coat  levels  so  require." 

Sac.  110.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 221(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"This  section  Is  designed  to  supplement 
systems  of  mortgage  Insurance  under  other 
provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act  in 
order  to  assist  ( 1 )  in  relocating  famlltes 
from  urban  renewal  areas,  (2)  in  relocating 
families  to  be  displaced  as  the  result  of 
governmental  action  in  a  community  re- 
specting which  (A)  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  has  made  the  cer- 
tification to  the  Commissioner  provided  for 
by  subsection  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1B49.  as  amended,  or  (B)  there  is  being 
carried  out  a  project  covered  by  a  Federal 
aid  contract  executed,  or  prior  approval 
granted,  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  or  (C) 
there  Is  being  carried  out  an  urban  renewal 
project  assisted  under  section  111  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  (3) 
In  relocating  families  resldlni;  In  the  en- 
virons of  a  community  described  in  clause 
(2)  which  are  to  be  displaced  as  the  result 
of  governmental  action." 

(b)  The  seconc*  paragraph  of  section  221 
(a)  of  such  act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  tne  colon  preced- 
ing the  first  proviso  a  ^omma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  In  the  environs  of  such  com- 
munities as  provided  In  clause   (3)    above"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  any  such  com- 
munity" In  the  second  proviso  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  or  near  any  such  com- 
munity"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  In  the  third  pro- 
Tlso  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(2)  (A)"; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(1)",  "(2)".  and 
"(3)",  wherever  they  appear  In  the  last  pro- 
viso, and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  respec- 
tively.   "(2)  (A)",     (2)(B)",    and    "(2)(C)". 

(c)  Section  101  (c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "If  the 
mortgaged  property  is  In  a  community  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (2)  of  section  221(a)  of 
said  act",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If 
the  mortgaged  property  is  in  an  area  de- 
scribed In  clause  (3)  of  section  221(a)  of 
said  act,  or  in  a  community  referred  to  In 
clause  (2)  (B)  of  said  section". 

(d)  Section  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"In  a  community"  In  clause  (HI)  of  the  last 
proviso. 

Sxc.  111.  (a)  Section  221(d)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  be  secured  by  property  upon  which 
there  is  located  a  dwelling  conforming  to 
applicable  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Conunissioner  under  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section,  and  meeting  the  requirements  of  all 
State  laws,  or  local  ordinances  or  regula- 
tions, relating  to  the  public  health  or  safety. 


zoning,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  applicable 
thereto,  and  shall  Involve  a  principal  obliga- 
tion (Including  such  Initial  service  charges, 
appraisal,  inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  approve)  in  an  amount 
(A)  not  to  exceed  (1)  $10,000  in  the  case  of 
a  property  upon  which  there  is  located  a 
dwelling  designed  principally  for  a  single- 
family  resldonce,  except  that  the  Commis- 
sioner may  by  regulation  Increase  this 
amount  to  not  to  exceed  $12,000  In  any 
geographical  area  where  he  finds  that  cost 
levels  so  require,  (11)  $18,000  In  the  case  of 
a  property  upon  which  there  is  located  a 
dwelling  priricipally  designed  for  two-ftxmlly 
residence,  except  that  the  Commissioner 
may  by  regulation  increase  this  amount  to 
not  to  exceed  $20,000  In  any  geographical 
area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  re- 
quire, (111)  $25,000  In  the  case  of  a  property 
upon  which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling  de- 
signed prliiclpally  for  a  three-family  resi- 
dence, except  that  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  increase  this  amount  to  not  to 
exceed  $27,500  In  any  geographical  area 
where  he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require. 
(Iv)  $32,000  In  the  cnse  of  property  upon 
which  there  is  located  a  dwelling  designed 
principally  far  a  four-family  residence,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commissioner  may  by  regula- 
tion Increase  this  amount  to  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  In  a  ay  geographical  area  where  he 
finds  that  cost  levels  so  require:  and  (B) 
not  to  excet<l  the  appraised  value  (as  of  the 
date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  Insurance) 
of  any  such  property,  less  such  amount.  In 
the  cnse  of  any  mortgngor,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  succeeding  provisos: 
Provided.  That  If  the  mortgagor  is  the  owner 
and  an  occupant  of  the  property  at  the 
time  of  the  Insurance,  he  shall  have  paid  on 
account  of  the  property  at  least  (1)  $200  In 
the  case  of  a  single-family  dwelling.  (11) 
$400  In  the  case  of  a  two-family  dwelling. 
(HI)  $800  In  the  case  of  a  three-family 
dwelling,  and  (Iv)  $800  in  the  cnse  of  a 
four-family  dwelling.  In  cash  or  its  equiv- 
alent which  amount  may  include  amounts 
to  cover  settlement  costs  and  Initial  pay- 
ments for  taxes,  hazaro  Insurance,  mortg-ige 
Insurance  premium,  and  other  prepaid  ex- 
panses: Protided  further,  That  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  preclude  the  Commls- 
S^ner  from  Issuing  a  commitment  to  Insure, 
and  Insuring  a  mortgage  pursuant  thereto, 
where  the  mortgagor  Is  not  the  owner  and 
an  occupant  of  the  property.  If  the  property 
Is  to  be  bu  It  or  acquired  and  repaired  or 
rehabilitated  for  sale,  and  the  Insured  mort- 
gage financing  Is  required  to  facilitate  the 
construction,  or  the  repair  or  rehabilitation, 
of  the  dwelling  and  to  provide  financing 
pending  the  subsequent  sale  thereof  to  a 
qualified  owner  who  is  also  an  occupant 
thereof,  but  in  such  Instances  the  mortgage 
shall  not  exceed  85  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
praised value:  And  provided  further .  That 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  such  pro- 
cedures as  in  his  Judgment  are  necessary  to 
secure  to  families,  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  above,  priorities  In  occupancy  of  the 
remaining  units  of  two-,  three-,  and  four- 
family  dwellings  after  occupancy  of  one  unit 
by  the  owner;  or". 

(b)  Section  221  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$9000"  and  "$10,000" 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000"  and  "$12,- 
000",  respectively: 

(2)  by  sti-lklng  out  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (d)  "not  In  excess  of  the  Com- 
missioner's estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  or  project  when  constructed  or  re- 
paired and  rehabilitated,  for  use  as  rental 
accommodations  for  10  or  more  families  eli- 
gible for  oc4:ui>ancy  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion; and",  iind  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not 
in  excess  of  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  new  construc- 
tion, the  amount  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  will  be  the  replacement  cost  of  the 


property  or  project  wh^n  the  proposed  im- 
provements are  completcfd  (the  replacement 
cost  may  Include  th*  land,  the  proposed 
physical  improvements,  utilities  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  land,  architect's  fees,  taxes. 
Interest  during  construction,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous charges  Incident  to  construction 
and  approved  by  the  Commissioner),  or  (2), 
In  the  case  of  repair  and  rehabilitation,  the 
Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  when  the  proposed  repair  and  re- 
habilitation Is  completed:  ProviAeA,  That 
such  property  or  project,  when  conatructad. 
or  repaired  and  rehabilitated,  shall  be  for  use 
as  rental  accommodations  for  10  or  mors 
families  eligible  for  occupancy  as  provided  in 
this  section;  or"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  para« 
graph  (4)  In  subsection  (d)  and  renumber- 
ing the  present  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(d)  ns  paragraph  (5): 

"(4)  If  executed  by  a  mortgagor  vhlch  la 
not  a  nonprofit  organlxatlon,  and  vhlch  la 
approved  by  the  Conimlssloner — 

"(1)  not  exceed  (in  the  case  of  a  property 
or  project  approved  fur  mortgage  Insurance 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  conrtructlon)  th« 
Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  replacement 
cost  of  the  properly  or  project  when  the  pro- 
posed Improvements  arc  completed  (the  re- 
placement cost  may  Include  the  land,'  the 
proposed  physical  Improvements,  utilities 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  archi- 
tect's fees,  t.t.^es.  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, and  other  miscellaneous  charges  In- 
cident to  construction  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  shall  not  Include  any  al- 
lowance for  builder's  and  sponsor's  profit  and 
rl;ki; 

"(II)  not  exceed  the  Commissioner's  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  property  or  project 
when  the  proposed  repair  and  rehabilitation 
Is  completed  If  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage 
are  to  be  used  for  the  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  property  or  project:  Provided. 
That  such  property  or  project  when  con- 
structed, or  repaired  and  rehabilitated, 
shall  be  for  use  as  rental  accommodations 
for  10  or  more  families  eligible  for  occupancy 
as  provided  In  this  section:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Commissioner  may,  In  hU 
discretion,  require  the  mortgagor  to  be  reg- 
ulated or  restricted  as  to  rents  or  aalee. 
charges,  capltol  structure,  rate  of  return  and 
methods  of  operation,  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Conrunlspioner  may  make  contracts  with 
and  acquire  for  not  to  exceed  $100  stock  or 
interest  in  any  such  mortgagor  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  necessary  to  render  ef- 
fective such  restrictions  or  regulations,  with 
such  stock  or  Interest  being  paid  for  out  of 
the  section  221  Housing  Insurance  Fund  and 
being  required  to  be  redeemed  by  the  mort- 
gagor at  par  upon  the  termination  of  all 
obligations  of  the  Commissioner  under  the 
insurance;  and'  :  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)"  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)." 

(c)  Section  212(a)  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  the  Insurance  of  any  mortgage  under  sec- 
tion 221  which  covers  property  on  which 
there  Is  located  a  dwelling  or  dwellings  de- 
signed principally  for  residential  use  for  10 
or  more  families." 

Sec.  112.  Section  222(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  203(1)"  after  "203 
(b)"  In  clause  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '•$17,100;"  In  clause 
(2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "$20,000.  except  that  in  the  case  of  $ 
mortgage  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 203(1)  such  principal  obligation  shall 
not  exceed  $8,000;". 

Sec.  113.  Section  227  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a> 
clause   (iv)    and  everything  following  clause 
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(Iv)  and  Insertlnp  In  lieu  thereof  "(iv)  un- 
der section  221  U  the  mortgagor  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (d)  thereof,  (v)  under 
section  229,  or  (vl)  tinder  section  803  or 
BlO:";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  the 
last  two  sentences  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a 
mortgage  insured  under  section  220(d)(3) 
(B)(ll),  section  221(d)(4),  or  section  229 
(c)  (4),  the  'actus;  cost"  computed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (c) 
shall  not  Include  any  allowance  for  build- 
er's and  sponsor's  profit  and  risk." 

rrrLK  n.  HouatNc  rot  the  CLOcaLY 

Sxc.  aoi.  (a)  TlUe  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the   f>}llowing   new  section: 

"8bc.  229.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  to  assist  in  relieving  the  shortage  of 
housing  for  elderly  persons  and  to  increase 
the  supply  of  rental  bousing  for  elderly 
peraoiu.  It  is  further  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  urgently 
needed  nursing  homes  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  penons,  particularly  elderly 
persons. 

"For  the  purpoii«s  of  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  housing'  means  eight  or 
more  new  or  rehablliuted  living  uniu,  not 
less  than  60  percent  of  which  are  specially 
designed  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
elderly  persons; 

"(2)  The  term  'elderly  person'  means  any 
person,  married  or  single,  who  is  60  years  of 
age  or  more; 

"(3)  The  term  'nursing  home'  means  a 
proprietary  facilltj  which  is  or  will  be  li- 
censed or  regulated  by  law.  which  provides 
continuous  medical  and  nursing  care  to  the 
long-term,  convalescent,  infirm,  or  elderly 
patient  in  a  home- like  atmosphere,  furnish- 
ing facilities  and  comforts  normally  found  In 
a  patient's  home,  and  which  provides,  in 
addition  thereto,  such  specialized  service, 
equipment,  and  siifety  features  as  may  be 
required  for  the  si  fe.  proper,  and  adequate 
care  of  patients  at  all  times;  and 

"(4)  The  terms  'mortgage',  'mortgagee', 
'mortgagor',  and  'maturity  date"  shall  have 
the  meanings  respectively  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 207  of  this  act 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
Insure  any  mortgage  (Including  advances  on 
mortgages  during  construction)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  to  make  commitments  for  in- 
surance of  such  mortgages  prior  to  the  date 
of  their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon. 
"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  section,  a  mortgage  to  provide  housing 
for  elderly  persons  »hall — 

"(1)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  or,  if 
executed  by  Federal  or  State  instrumental- 
ities, municipal  corporate  instrumentalities 
of  one  or  more  States,  or  nonprofit  develop- 
ment or  housing  corporations  restricted  by 
Federal  or  State  laws  or  regulations  of  SUte 
banking  or  insurance  departments  as  to 
rents,  charges,  capital  structures,  rate  of 
retiu-n.  or  methods  c)f  operation,  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000; 

"(2)  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  such 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable  to 
dwelling  use,  $9,00()  per  dwelling  unit:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Commissioner  may.  in  his 
discretion.  Increase  the  dollar  amount  limi- 
tation of  $9,000  p«r  unit  to  not  to  exceed 
$9,400  per  unit  to  comi}ensate  for  the  higher 
costs  incident  to  tlie  construction  of  eleva- 
tor-tyi>e  structures  and  may  increase  each 
of  the  foregoing  dollar  amount  limitations  by 
not  to  exceed  $l,2.'iO  per  room  In  any  geo- 
graphical area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels 
so  require; 

"(3)  if  executed  by  a  mortgagor  which  is 
a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or  association 
or  other  acceptable  private  nonprofit  organ- 
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izatlon  regulated  or  supervised  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  laws  or  by  political  subdivisions 
of  States,  or  agencies  thereof,  or  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  a  regulatory  agreement  or 
otherwise,  as  to  rents,  charges,  and  methods 
of  operation.  In  such  form  and  In  such  man- 
ner as.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner, 
will  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
Involve  a  principal  obligation  not  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  the  Commissioner  esti- 
mates will  be  the  replacement  cost  of  the 
property  or  project  when  the  proposed  Im- 
provements are  completed  (the  replacement 
cost  may  Include  the  land,  the  proposed 
physical  Improvements,  utilities  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  land,  architect's  fees, 
taxes.  Interest  during  construction,  and 
other  miscellaneous  charges  Incident  to  con- 
struction and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner ) ; 

"(4)  If  executed  by  a  mortgagor  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  but  which  Is  not  a  non- 
profit organization.  Involve  a  principle  obli- 
gation not  In  excess  of  the  Commissioner's 
estimate  of  the  replacement  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project  when  the  proposed  Improve- 
menU  are  completed  (the  replacement  cost 
may  Include  the  land,  the  proposed  physical 
improvements,  utilities  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  land,  architect's  fees,  taxes,  inter- 
est during  construction,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous charges  incident  to  construction  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioner,  but  shall  not 
Include  any  allowance  for  builder's  and  spon- 
sor's profit  and  risk):  Provided.  That  the 
Commissioner  may  in  his  discretion  require 
such  mortgagor  to  be  regulated  or  restricted 
as  to  renU  or  sales,  charges,  capital  structure, 
rate  of  return  and  methods  of  operation,  and 
for  such  purpose  the  Commissioner  may 
make  contracts  with  and  acquire  for  not  to 
exceed  $100  stock  or  interest  in  any  such 
mortgagor  as  the  Commissioner  may  deem 
necessary  to  render  effective  such  restrictions 
or  regulations;  such  stock  or  Interest  shall  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  section  207  Housing  In- 
surance Fund  and  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
mortgagor  at  par  upon  the  termination  of  all 
obligations  of  the  Commissioner  under  the 
insurance; 

"(5)  provide  for  a  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  terms  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe; 

"(6)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance)  at  not  to  exceed  4'^ 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any 
time; 

"(7)  cover  a  property  or  project  which  is 
approved  for  mortgage  insurance  prior  to 
the  beginnlr^  of  construction,  with  50  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  units  therein  specially 
designed  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  el- 
derly persons  In  accordance  with  standards 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  and  which 
may  Include  such  conunerclal  and  special 
facilities  as  the  Commissioner  deems  ade- 
quate  to  serve   the  occupants. 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
stated  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  In- 
sure any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new  or 
rehabilitated  nursing  home,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

"(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by 
a  mortgagor  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  may  in  his  discretion, 
require  any  such  mortgagor  to  be  regulated 
or  restricted  as  to  charges  and  methods  of 
operation,  and.  In  addition  thereto.  If  the 
mortgagor  is  a  corporate  entity,  as  to  cap- 
ital structure  and  rate  of  return.  As  an 
aid  to  the  regulation  or  restriction  of  any 
mortgagor  with  respect  to  any  of  the  fore- 
going matters,  the  Commissioner  may  make 
such  contracts  with  and/or  acquire,  for  not 
to  exceed  $100,  stock  or  interest  in  any  such 
mortgag<»-  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  Any 
stock  or  interest  so  piuxhased  shall  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  section  207  Housing  Insurance 
Fund,  and  may  be  redeemed  by  the  mort- 


gagor at  par  upon  the  termination  of  all 
obligations  of  the  Commissioner  under  the 
insurance. 

"(2)  The  mortgage  shall  involve  a  princi- 
pal obligation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$12,500,000,  and  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  or 
project  when  the,  proposed  improvements  are 
completed. 

"(3)   The  mortgage  shall — 

"(I)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe;  and 

"(11)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance)  at  not  to  exceed  4', 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any 
time. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  on  properties  or  projects  designed 
for  use  as  nursing  homes,  the  Commissioner 
shall  consult  with  and  secure  the  advice  and 
recon>mendatlons  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

"(f)  The  Commissioner  may  consent  to 
the  release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mort- 
gaged property  or  project  from  the  lien  of 
any  mortgage  tinsured  under  this  section 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  and  shall  prescribe  such  proce- 
dures as  in  his  Judgment  are  necessary  to 
secure  to  elderly  persons  a  preference  or 
priority  of  opportunity  to  rent  the  dwellings 
Included  in  such  property  or  project. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  subeecUons  (d), 
(e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (1).  (J),  (k),  (1),  (m). 
(n),  and  (p)  of  section  207  shall  apply  to 
mortgages  Insured  under  this  section  and  all 
references  therein  to  section  207  shall  refer 
to  this  section." 

(b)  SecUon  212(a)  of  such  act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  also 
apply  to  the  insurance  of  any  mortgage  under 
section  229  except  that  compliance  with  such 
provisions  may  be  waived  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  In  such  cases  or 
classes  of  cases  in  which  laborers  or  me- 
chanics, not  otherwise  employed  at  any  time 
on  the  project,  voluntarily  donate  their  serv- 
ices without  compensation  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  costs  of  construction  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner  determines 
that  any  amounts  thereby  saved  are  fully 
credited  to  the  nonprofit  corporation  associa- 
tion or  other  organization  undertaking  the 
construction." 

TITLK  m. XrXBAN  RENEW AL 

Sbc.  301.  Section  101(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The 
Administrator  shall  particularly  encourage 
the  utilization  of  local  public  agencies  estab- 
lished by  the  States  to  operate  on  a  statewide 
basis  in  behalf  of  smaller  communities  within 
the  State,  whenever  that  arrangement  pro- 
vides an  effective  solution  to  community  de- 
velopment or  redevelopment  problems  in 
such  communities,  and  is  approved  by  reso- 
lution or  ordinance  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  affected  communities." 

Sec.  302.  The  first  sentence  of  section  108 
(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Administrator,  on 
and  after  July  1,  1949,  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  contract  to  make 
capital  grants,  with  respect  to  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title,  and  to  make  grants 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
aggregating  not  to  exceed  $1,250  mil  lion 
which  limit  shall  be  increased  by  $850  million 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959,  and  by  $350  million  on  July 
1  in  each  of  the  years  1959  through  1963: 
except  that  any  such  authorized  increase 
may  be  increased  by  additional  amounts  ag- 
gregating not  more  than  $150  million  In  any 
fiscal  year  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Administrator,     with    the    approval    of    the 
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President,  that  such  addltloxua  amotmts  are 
neceaaarj  to  carry  out  tbe  \irban  renewal 
objectives  of  this  title:  Provided.  That  the 
amount  of  capital  grants  contracted  for 
under  this  title  prior  to  July  1,  1904.  shall 
not  exceed  an  aggregate  of  •3.350  mlUlon." 

See.  303.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Hoiulng 
Act  of  1940  Is  amended  b;  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  any  amounts  so 
appropriated  shall  also  be  available  for  re- 
paying to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for 
application  to  notes  of  the  Administrator. 
the  principal  amounts  of  any  funds  ad- 
vanced to  local  public  agencies  under  this 
title  which  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  uncollectible  because  of  the  termination 
of  activities  for  which  such  advances  were 
made,  together  with  the  Interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued to  the  Secretary  (as  determined  by 
him)  attributable  to  notes  given  by  the 
Administrator  in  connection  with  such  ad- 
vances, but  all  such  repayments  shall  con- 
stitute a  charge  against  the  authorization  to 
\  make  contracts  for  capital  grants  contained 
In  this  section:  Provided  further.  That  no 
such  determination  of  the  Administrator 
shall  be  construed  to  prejudice  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  any  such 
advance". 

Sac.  304.  Section  103  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  contract  to 
make  grants  for  the  preparation  or  comple- 
tion of  conununlty  renewal  programs,  which 
may  Include,  without  being  limited  to,  (D 
the  Identification  of  slum  areas  or  blighted, 
deteriorated,  or  deteriorating  areas  in  the 
community,  (11)  the  measurement  of  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  blight  and  blighting  fac- 
tors within  such  areas,  ( ill )  determination  of 
the  financial,  relocation,  and  other  resources 
needed  and  available  to  t'-mow  such  areas. 
(Iv)  the  Identification  of  potential  project 
areas  and,  where  feasible,  types  of  urban  re- 
newal action  contemplated  within  such  areas, 
and  (v)  scheduling  or  programing  of  urban 
renewal  activities.  Such  programs  shall  con- 
form. In  the  determination  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  locality,  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  locality  as  a  whole.  The  Administrator 
may  establish  reasonable  requirements  re- 
specting the  scope  and  content  of  such  pro- 
grams. No  contract  for  a  grant  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  made,  unless  the 
governing  body  of  the  locality  involved  has 
approved  the  preparation  or  completion  of 
the  community  renewal  program,  and  tlie 
submission  by  the  local  public  agency  of  an 
application  for  such  a  grant.  Notwithstand- 
ing section  110  (h)  or  the  use  in  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  of  the  term  'local  pub- 
lic agency'  or  'local  public  agencies',  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  make  grants  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  for  the  preparation  or  com- 
pletion of  a  community  renewal  program  to 
a  single  local  public  body  authorized  to  per- 
form the  planning  work  necessary  to  such 
preparation  or  completion.  No  grant  made 
pursuant  to  this  sut>section  shall  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  (as  such  cost  Is  deter- 
mined or  estimated  by  the  Admlrllstrator )  of 
the  preparation  or  completion  of  the  com- 
munity renewal  program  for  which  such 
grant  is  made." 

Sec.  306.  Section  105(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1940  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof: 
":  And  provided  further.  That,  with  respect 
to  any  improvements  of  a  type  which  it  Is 
otherwise  authorized  to  undertake,  any  Fed- 
eral agency  (as  defined  in  section  3(b)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1040.  as  amended,  and  also  Including 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  agency 
thereof)  Is  hereby  authorized  to  become  obli- 
gated In  accordance  with  this  subsection  (c) , 
except  that  clause  (11)  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  such  Federal  agency  only  to 


the  extent  that  It  Is 'authorized  (and  funds 
have  been  authorized  or  appropriated  and 
made  available)  to  make  the  improvemenU 
involved". 

SBC.  300.  Section  100(e)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1040  is  amended  by  striking  out  rll 
before  the  proviso  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  th«  following:  "Not  more  than  12^4 
per  centum  of  the  grant  funds  provided  for 
In  this  title  shall  be  expended  in  any  one 
State : ". 

Sec.  307.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  106(f)  (2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'relocation  payments'  means  payments  by  a 
local  public  agency  to  individuals,  famii.es, 
and  busines^s  concerns  for  their  reasonabl's 
and  necessary  moving  expenses  and  any 
actual  direct  losses  of  property  except  good- 
w-11  or  profit  (Which  are  incurred  on  and 
after  Au^u :t  7,  :036,  and  for  which  reim- 
bursement or  compensation  is  not  otherwise 
made)  resulting  from  their  displacement 
from  an  urban  renewal  area  made  necersary 
by  (1)  the  acq-iisltion  of  real  property  by  a 
local  public  agency  or  by  any  other  public 
bo  iy,  (11)  code  enforcement  activities  undcr- 
tak.-n  in  connection  with  an  urban  renewal 
project,  or  (ill)  a  program  of  voluntary  re- 
habilitation of  buildings  or  other  improve- 
ments in  accordance  with  an  urban  renew*' 
plan.  Provided,  That  such  payments  shal" 
not  be  made  after  cjmpletion  of  the  project 
or  if  co:nplotlon  is  deferred  solely  for  tlie 
purpose  of  obtaining  further  relocation 
payments." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
lC-6(f)(2)  of  the  Houslni?  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•$100  "  in  each  place 
It  apj>ears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$200." 

(3)  No  relocation  payments  under  section 
l':6(f)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1919  shall  be 
made  for  expenses  or  lorses  incurred  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  except  to  tlie 
extent  that  such  payments  were  authorized 
by  such  section  as  it  existed  prior  to  such 
eCfoctlve  date. 

(b)  Section  106  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Administrator  shall  require  In 
connection  with  any  urban  renewal  project — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  which  a  contract  for 
caplt.il  grants  is  executed  under  this  title, 
and 

"(2)  which  Involves  the  redevelopment  of 
any  part  of  an  urban  renewal  area  for  com- 
mercial or  industrial  purposes, 
that  business  concerns  which  are  displaced 
from  such  urban  renewal  area  be  granted. 
If  and  to  the  extent  determined  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  locality  to  be  practicable 
and  desirable,  a  priority  of  opportunity  to 
purchase  or  lease  commercial  or  industrial 
fr.cUitles  provided  In  connection  with  such 
redevelopment. " 

Sec.  308.  Section  110(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  clause 
(2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  shall  be  sufflclently  complete  to  Indi- 
cate, to  the  extent  required  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  general  nature  of  such  rede- 
velopment. Improvements,  and  rehabilita- 
tion as  may  be  proposed  to  be  carried  out  In 
the  urban  renewal  area*,  the  g:eneral  land 
uses,  and  gei^eral  nature  of  building  require- 
ments and  density  standards." 

Sec  309.  Section  110(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  {unended  by  striking  out  the 
second  paragraph  following  the  paragraph 
numbered  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"Financial  assistance  shall  not  be  extended 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  any  urban  re- 
newal area  which  la  not  predominantly  resi- 
dential In  character  and  which,  under  the 
urban  renewal  plan  therefor,  is  not  to  be  re- 


developed    for     predominantly     residential 

uses:  Provided,  That  If  the  governing  body 
of  the  local  public  agency  determines  that 
the  redevelopment  of  such  an  area  for  pre- 
dominantly nonresidential  uses  is  necewary 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  com- 
munity, the  Administrator  may  extend  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title  for  such  a 
project:  Provided  further.  That  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  capital  grants  contracted  to 
be  made  pursuant  to  this  title  with  respect  to 
such  projects  shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  grants  author- 
ized by  this  title  to  be  contracted  for." 

Sec.  310.  Section  110(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  sub'>ectlon.  In  any  community  for  which 
there  exists  a  Oeneral  Neighborhood  Renewal 
Plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  102  hereof  or  a  community  re- 
newal program  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  Administrator  established  pursuant  to 
section  103(c)  hereof,  no  si:b:equent  dona- 
tion or  provision  of  a  public  improvement  or 
public  facility  of  a  ty[)e  falling  within  the 
purview  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  ineligible  as  a  local  grant-in-aid  for 
any  project  In  oonformltv  with  fuch  General 
Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  or  such  com- 
munity renewal  prr  gram  solely  on  the  basis 
that  the  construction  of  such  Improvement 
or  facility  was  commenced  without  notlflca- 
tlon  to  the  Administrator  or  prior  to  Fed- 
eral rrcognltlt  n  of  such  prcjrct.  If  such  con- 
struction wa.s  commenced  not  more  than  five 
years  prior  to  the  authorization  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  a  contract  for  loan  or  capital 
grant  for  the  project" 

Sec  311  S'-ction  110(e>  of  the  Bousing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
firrt  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(c)  'Gross  project  cost'  shall  comprise 
(1)  the  amount  of  the  expenditures  by  the 
local  public  agency  with  respect  to  any  and 
all  undertakings  nccestary  to  carry  out  the 
project  (Including  the  payment  of  carrying 
charges,  but  not  beyond  the  point  where 
the  project  Is  completed),  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  such  local  granti-ln-ald  as  are 
furnished  In  forms  other  than  cash.  There 
may  be  Included  as  part  of  the  gross  project 
cost,  under  any  contract  for  loan  or  grant 
heretofore  or  hereafter  executed  under  this 
title,  with  respect  to  moneys  of  the  local 
public  agency  which  are  actually  expended 
and  outstanding  for  undertakings  (other 
than  in  the  form  of  local  grants-in-aid) 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  project.  In  the 
absence  of  carrying  charges  on  such  moneys, 
an  amount  In  lieu  of  carrying  charges  which 
miglit  otherwise  have  been  payable  thereon 
for  the  period  such  moneys  are  expended  and 
outstanding  but  not  beyond  the  point  where 
the  project  Is  completed,  computed  for 
each  6-month  period  or  portion  thereof, 
at  an  Interest  rate  equivalent  to  the  aim* 
pie  average  per  annum  on  new  Issues  ot 
U.S.  Government  91  day  Treasury  blUa 
issued  diu-lng  the  10  weeks  immediately 
prior  to  January  1  and  July  1  of  such  • 
month  period:  Provided.  That  such  amount 
may  be  computed  on  the  net  total  of  all  such 
moneys  of  the  local  public  agency  remaining 
expended  and  outstanding,  lees  other 
moneys  received  from  the  project  under- 
taken In  excess  of  project  expendlturee.  in 
all  projects  of  the  local  public  agency  under 
this  title,  and  allocated,  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  determine,  to  each  of  luch  project*. 
With  respect  to  a  project  for  which  a  eon- 
tract  for  capital  grant  ha«  been  executed 
on  a  three-fourths  basis  pursuant  to  the 
proviso  in  the  second  sentence  of  section  lOS 
(a),  gross  project  cost  shall  include,  in  Ueu 
of  the  amount  specified  In  clause  ( 1 )  above, 
the  amount  of  the  expenditures  by  tbe  local 
public  agency  with  respect  to  the  following 
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undertakings  arid  activities  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  project: 

"(1)  acquisition  of  land  (but  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  consideration  paid  to  the  owner 
and  not  title,  appraisal,  negotiating,  legal, 
or  any  other  expcndltiu-es  of  the  local  pub- 
lic agency  Incidental  to  acquiring  land), 
disposition  of  lard,  demolition  and  removal 
of  buildings  and  Improvements,  and  site 
preparation  and  Improvements,  all  u^  pro- 
vided In  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3),  (4),  and 
(6)    of  section    110(c):   and 

"(II)  the  payment  of  carrying  charges  re- 
lated to  the  undertakings  In  clause  (i)  (In- 
cluding amounts  in  lieu  of  carrying  charges 
as  determined  above),  exclusive  of  taxes 
and  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  but  not  be- 
yond the  point  wher  such  a  project  Is 
completed; 

but  not  the  cost  of  any  other  undertak- 
ings and  activities  (including,  but  with- 
out being  limited  to,  the  coct  of  sur- 
veys and  plans.  Ip-gal  services  of  any  kind, 
and  all  administrative  and  overhead  ex- 
perues  of  the  local  public  agency)  with  re- 
spect to  such  proJ<'Ct." 

Sec.  312.  Section  110(g)  of  the  Housing 
Act   of    1949   is   amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
"is  approved"  and  Ins^rtln?  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  any  project  under  this  title  Is  author- 
ized"; 

(2)  by  Inserting^  in  the  second  sentence 
after   "Any"   the   word  "such";    and 

(3)  by  strlklnj;  out  of  the  second  sen- 
tence "contract  Is  revised  or  superseded  by 
such  later  contract"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "later  contract  is  authorized." 

Sec.  313.  The  H^tislng  Act  of  1940  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "capital"  In 
section  100.  tlie  recond  sentence  of  section 
103(b) ,  and  In  Bect:ons  106(a)  (3) ,  106(c)  (6), 
106(C| (8),  and  106' e); 

(2)  by  inserting  In  section  101(a)  after 
the  word  "title"  In  the  first  place  where  It 
appears  therein  "or  for  grants  pursuant  to 
subsection    (c)    of  section    103  hereof";    and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  110  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(k)  'Federal  recognition'  means  execu- 
tion of  any  contract  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  or  concurrence  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  the  commencement,  without 
such  assistance,  of  surveys  and  plans." 

Sec.  314.  The  requirement  in  section  110 
(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  that  the 
assistance  given  by  a  State,  municipality, 
or  other  public  body  under  that  section  shall 
be  in  condition  with  a  project  on  which  a 
contract  for  capital  grant  has  been  made 
under  title  I  of  that  act  shall  not  apply  to 
assistance  provided  during  the  period  from 
January  1.  1957,  through  December  31.  1958, 
in  connection  with  (1)  urban  renewal  activ- 
ities which,  at  the  time  that  the  assistance 
was  given,  had  not  been  extended  recogni- 
tion as  a  project  to  be  assisted  under  that 
title  solely  because  of  then  existing  limita- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  make  capi- 
tal grants  under  that  title  or  to  reserve 
funds  for  such  purpose,  or  (2)  urban 
rehewal  activities  which  were  extended  such 
recognition  within  00  days  after  the  provi- 
sion of  such  assistance  was  initiated. 

Sec.  315.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1054  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
the  first  sentence  the  language  after  the 
parenthetical  clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "to  (1)  cities  and 
other  municipalities  having  a  population  of 
less  than  25,000  according  to  the  latest  de- 
cennial censtu,  and  (2)  to  any  group  of 
adjacent  communities,  either  incorporated 
or  vmlncorporated,  having  a  total  popvila- 
tlon  of  less  than  35.000  according  to  the 
latest  decennial  census  and  having  common 
or  related  urban  planning  problems  resulting 
from  rapid  urbanization." 


(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "$10,000,000"  and  inserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  "♦20.000,000." 

TTTLK    IV.    LOW-SENT    HOUSINQ 

Sec.  401.  The  first  section  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"In  the  development  of  public  housing  it 
shall  be  the  policy  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  largar  families  and  for  elderly 
families,  and  to  acquire  existing  dwellings 
for  public  housing  use  when  appropriate  and 
economical.  In  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic housing  it  shall  be  the  policy  to  vest  in 
local  public  agencies  full  responsibility  for 
the  establishment  of  rents  and  eligibility  re- 
qulrement.s  (subject  to  income  limit  ceilings 
hereinafter  provided),  the  preparation  of 
buctgcts.  th?  control  of  expenditures,  and  the 
provision  of  such  social  and  recreational 
guidance  as  is  necessary  in  assisting  families 
to  become  good  tenants  and  citizens  of  the 
larger  community." 

Sec  402.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'low-rent  housing'  means 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  within 
the  financial  reach  of  families  of  low  Income, 
and  developed  and  administered  to  promote 
serviceability,  efficiency,  economy,  and  sta- 
bility, and  embraces  all  necefsary  appurte- 
nances thereto.  The  dwellings  in  low-rent 
horsing  shall  be  available  solely  for  families 
of  low  income." 

(b»  Paragraph  (7)  (b)  of  section  15  of 
such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Authority  shall  not  make  any 
contract  for  loans  (other  than  preliminary 
loans)  or  for  annu&l  contributions  pursuant 
to  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  low-rent 
housing  project  Initiated  after  March  1,  1949, 
unless  the  governing  body  of  the  locality 
Involved  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  public  housing  agency  providing  for  the 
local  cooperation  required  by  the  Authority 
pursuant  to  this  Act." 

(c)  Paragraph  (8)  (a)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)    the  public   housing   agency  shall   fix 
maximum   Income  limits  for   the  admission 
and  for  the  continued  occupancy  of  families 
In  such   housing,  and  shall  also  fix  the  ex- 
emptions.   If   any,   from   net   family   Income 
which  shall  be  allowed  In  applying  such  in- 
come   limits.     In   fixing    income    limits,    the 
public  housing  agency  shall  determine  (with 
the  approval  of  the  Authority) ,  for  dwellings 
of   various   sizes,    the   lowest  annual   rentals 
(or   equivalent   costs   of  owned   homes).   In- 
cluding the  value  or  cost  to  the  tenants  of 
water,  gas,  other  heating  and  cooking  fuels, 
and  other  utilities,  at  which  private  enter- 
prise unaided  by  public  subsidy  Is  providing 
(through  new  construction  and  available  ex- 
isting   structures)    a   substantial    supply   of 
decent,    safe,    and  sanitary    housing   toward 
meeting    the   need    of   an    adequate    volume 
thereof.     The    income    limits    fixed    by    the 
public  housing  agency  for  families  of  various 
sizes    and    compositiona  shall    be   such    that 
(A)  no  family  shall  be  eligible  for  admission 
whose  net  annual  Income,  less  exemptions, 
exceeds  five  times  such  lowest  annual  rental, 
less  20  per  centum,  of  a  dwelling  of  the  size 
needed  by  such  family,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  family  entitled  to  a  first  preference 
as  provided  In* section  10(g)   20  per  centum 
need  not  be  deducted  from  such  lowest  an- 
nual   rental;    and    (B)    no   family   shall    be 
eligible  for  continued  occupancy  whose  net 
annual  Income,  less  exemptions,  exceeds  five 
times  such  lowest  annual  rental  of  a  dwell- 
ing of  the  size  needed  by  such  family.    In 
determining    eligibility    for    admission    the 
public  housing  agency  may  exempt  not  more 
than  $600  of  the  income  of  each  member  of 
the  family  other  than  the  principal  income 
recipient  and  not  more  than  the  annual  pay- 


ments made  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  any 
member  of  the  famUy  for  disability  or  death 
occvu-rmg  In  connection  with  miUtary  serv- 
ice; and  in  determining  ellglblltty  for  con- 
tinued occupancy  the  public  housing  agency 
may  exempt  d)  not  more  than  the  total  an- 
nual Income  of  minor  members  of  the 
family,  other  than  the  principal  income  re- 
cipient and  his  spouse,  (11)  not  more  than 
$S00  of  the  income  of  any  other  memt>er  of 
the  family,  other  than  the  principal  Income 
recipient,  and  (lU)  not  more  than  the  an- 
nual payments  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  any  member  of  the  family  for 
disability  or  death  occurring  In  connection 
with  military  service;". 

(d)  Paragraph  (8)(b)  of  section  15  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(i)  had  an  Income  for  eUgibllity 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  Income  limits 
fixed   by  the   public   housing   agency;". 

(e)  Paragraph  (8)(d)  of  section  15  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(and 
approved  by  the  Authority)  ". 

(f)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1948  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  10(b)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Annual  cont^^ibutions  shall  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  amounts  necessary,  in  the 
determination  of  the  Authority,  to  assure 
the  repayment  of  all  sums  borrowed  by  the 
public  housing  agency  to  finance  the  de- 
velopment or  acquisition  cost  of  a  pro'ect  to- 
gether with  the  interest,  as  contracted  for 
from  time  to  rime,  on  the  sums  so  borrowed; 
except  that  the  fixed  contribution  payable 
annually  under  any  contract  shall  in  no 
event  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual 
yield,  at  the  applicable  going  Federal  rate 
plvis  2  percent,  upon  the  development  or 
acquisition  cost  of  the  low-rent  housing  or 
slum  clearance  project  Invo'.ved.  The  con- 
tract for  annual  contributions  shall  provide 
for  their  payment  over  a  fixed  period  of 
years,  to  be  determined  by  the  Authority, 
which  shall  in  no  event  exceed  40  years  from 
the  date  the  first  annual  contribution  for  the 
project  Is  paid.  When  payment  of  all  sums 
borrowed  (or  pro\'lsions  for  such  payment) 
has  been  made,  annual  contributions  shall 
cease." 

(b)  Section  10  (c)  of  such  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Every  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions shall  provide  that  whenever  In  any 
year  the  receipts  of  a  public  housing  agency 
in  connection  with  a  low -rent  housing  proj- 
ect exceed  Its  expenditures  (Including  debt 
service,  administration,  maintenance,  estab- 
lishment of  reserves,  and  other  costs  and 
charges ) ,  an  amount  equal  to  such  excess 
shall  be  divided  (I)  one- third  to  the  public 
housing  agency  solely  for  low-rent  housing 
use,  which  use  shall  be  reported  by  the  pub- 
lic housing  agency  In  Its  annual  certifica- 
tion to  the  Authority  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, and  (ii)  two-thirds  for  repayment 
of  outstanding  development  or  acquisition 
loans  In  connection  with  the  project  either 
through  Immediate  repayment  or  establish- 
ment of  a  sinking  fund.  Every  contract  for 
annual  contributloiis  shall  require  that  the 
public  housing  agency  and  Its  chairman 
shall  annually,  after  an  Independent  audit 
made  by  and  certified  to  by  the  State  au- 
ditor or  other  appropriate  State  official  or 
by  a  public  accountant  of  recognized  stand- 
ing of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  pub- 
lic hotising  agency,  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
audit  and  certify  to  the  Authority  that  the 
agency  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  that  the  financial  statements 
are  true  and  correct.  Such  certification 
shaU,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  of  evidence 
of  waste  or  neglect,  or  expendltiu^s  which 
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are  not  reasonably  compatible  with  the  oper- 
ation of  low-rent  public  housing,  or  extrava- 
gance, disclosed  by  financial  post-audits  pur- 
suant to  sections  814  and  816  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964,  and  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
of  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  be 
accepted  as  final  and  conclusive  by  all  oflQcers 
of  the  Federal  Gtovernment:  Provided,  That 
no  provision  of  this  section  limits  or  reduces 
the  authority  of  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  to  audit  expenditures  uoder  this  act." 

(c)  S  <:tlon  22(b)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  strlAng  out  in  the  proviso  thereto  the 
following:  "proviso  of  subsection  10(b).  or. 
where  applicable,  the  second  proviso  of  sub- 
section 10(c)".  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:    "sentence  of  section   10(b)." 

Sk;.  404.  Section  10(1)  of  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "by  35.000  additional 
dwelling  units  on  July  1.  1957"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(1)  by  35.000  additional 
dwelling  units  on  July  1.  1957.  and  (2)  by 
17.500  additional  dwelling  units  on  July  1, 
1959";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  proviso  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  authority  to  enter  into  new 
contracts  for  annual  contributions  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  35.000.  or  17.500,  addi- 
tional dwelling  units,  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  terminate  4  years  afCter  the  first  date 
on  which  such  authority  may  be  exercised 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section : ". 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
29  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  30.  Upon  the  request  of  any  local  pub- 
lic agency  the  Autliority  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  amend  any  or  all  of  its  contracts 
with  the  local  public  agency  so  as  to  bring 
such  contracts  into  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
such  request:  Provided.  That  contracts  may 
not  be  amended  or  superseded  in  a  manner 
which  would  impair  the  rights  of  the  holders 
of  any  outstanding  obligations  of  the  public 
housing  agency  Involved  which  are  secured 
by  any  of  the  provisions  of  such  contracts." 

(b)  Sections  30  and  31  of  such  act.  as  they 
existed  prior  to  the  amendment  made  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  are  redesignated 
as  sections  31  and  32,  respectively. 

Sec  406.  Section  107  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107.  When  It  appears  In  the  public 
Interest  that  an  urban  renewal  project  area 
should  be  u?ed  In  whole  or  in  part  as  a 
site  for  a  low-rent  housini:;  project  assisted 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  the  site  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  local  housing  agency  un- 
dertaking the  housing  project  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  which  would  be  charged  If 
It  were  disposed  of  to  private  enterprise 
for  lowest  rental  housing,  and  such  amount 
shall  be  Included  as  part  of  the  development 
cost  of  the  low-rent  housing  project:  Pro- 
vided. Thnt  the  local  contribution  in  the 
form  of  tax  exemption  or  tax  remission  re- 
quired by  section  10(h)  of  the  said  act  with 
rcsp.^ct  to  th*;  low-rent  housing  project  into 
whirh  £uch  land  is  Incorporated  shall  (if 
covered  by  a  contract  which,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Public  Housing  Commis- 
sioner, and  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  first  proviso  of  said  section 
10(h),  will  assure  that  such  local  contribu- 
tion will  be  made  dViring  the  entire  period 
X.'\.\t  the  project  is  used  as  low-rent  housing 
wl'hin  the  meaning  of  the  said  act)  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  local  grant-in-aid  equal  in 
amount,  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor, to  one-half  (or  one-third  In  the  case 
of  a  project  on  a  three-fourths  capital  grant 
basis)  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
such  land  (including  costs  of  clearance  If 
any)  and  its  sales  price,  and  shall  be  consld- 
t.cd  a  local  grant-In-nlU  rural. hcd  in  a  furni 


other  than  cash  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 110(e)  of  this  title." 

TITLE    V. COLl.rCE    H  ■ItJSINO 

Sec.  501.  Section  401(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  To  obtain  funds  for  loans  under  this 
title,  the  Administrator  m.oy  issue  and  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  notes  and  ob- 
ligations for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,325  million:  Provided.  Tliat  the  amount 
outstanding  for  other  educational  facilities, 
as  delined  herein,  shall  not  exceed  $150  nUl- 
lion:  Provided  further.  That  the  amount 
outstanding  for  hospitals,  referred  to  in 
clause  (2)  of  section  404(b)  of  this  title, 
shall  not  exceed  $75  million." 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  new  sections  as  follows: 

"Loans    lor    classroom    buildings    and    other 
academic  facilities 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other 
purposes  for  which  financial  assistance  may 
be  extended  under  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  make  loans  to  educational  in- 
stitutions for  ( 1 )  the  construction  of  new 
structures  suitable  for  use  as  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  related  facilities  (including 
initial  equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities) 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  instruction 
of  students  or  the  administration  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  (2)  the  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, conversion,  or  improvement  of  existing 
structures  for  the  uses  described  above  if 
such  structures  are  otherwise  inadequate  for 
such  uses.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'educational  institution'  means  any  educa- 
tional Institution  offering  at  least  a  2-year 
program  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  including  any  public 
educational  institution,  or  any  private  edu- 
cational institution  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 

"(b)  Any  educational  Institution  which, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  has 
contracted  for  the  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  conversion,  or  Improvement 
of  any  structures  fat  the  loses  described  in 
subsection  (a)  above  may.  in  connection 
therewith,  receive  loans  authorized  by  this 
section,  as  the  Administrator  may  determine, 
but  no  such  loan  shall  be  made  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  improvement  of 
any  such  structure  if  the  work  thereon  was 
commenced  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  or  was  completed  prior  to  the 
filing  of  an  application  under  this  section. 

"Guaranty  contract.s 

"S-c  406.  (a)  In  addition  to  his  other  au- 
thority under  this  title,  the  Administrator 
may  enter  Into  a  contract,  to  be  known  as 
a  debt  service  guaranty  contract,  pursuant 
to  which  the  Administrator  may  guarantee 
the  payment  of  the  principal  of  and  Interest 
on  the  bonds  of  an  educational  institution. 
If  the  bonds  are  to  be  issued  and  sold  to 
investors  ether  than  the  United  States  in 
financing  (1)  the  construction  of  new  struc- 
tures suitable  for  use  as  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, and  related  facilities  (including  the 
Initial  equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities) 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  instruction 
of  students  or  the  administration  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  (2)  the  rehabilitation,  ajtera- 
tion.  conversion,  or  improvement  of  existing 
structures  for  the  uses  described  above  If 
such  structures  are  otherwise  Inadequate  for 
such  uses:  Provided,  That  no  application  for 
a  loan  under  section  405  of  this  title  service 
be  denied  approval  because  a  debt  service 
guaranty  contract  may  be  available  to  the 
applicant.  The  debt  service  guaranty  con- 
tract shall  obligate  the  Administrator,  so 
long  as  such  bonds  are  outstanding,  to  pay 
to  a  trustee  upder  an  Indenture  securing  the 
bonds,  such  amounts  which,  when  added  to 


the  moneys  available  from  the  revenues  or 
funds  pledged  by  such  institution  aa  secu- 
rity for  the  bonds  (including  all  reserve 
funds  therefor) ,  may  be  needed  to  make  the 
payments  du?  on  the  twnds.  The  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  such  guaranteed  bonds 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$2  iO  million 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  establish 
a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  College  Housing 
Guaranty  Fund 

"(2)  AH  fees  received  in  connection  with 
guarnnties  Issued  under  this  section,  all 
funds  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pvirsuant  to  subsection  (d),  all 
earnings  on  the  assets  of  the  Colle<?e  Hous- 
ing? Guaranty  Fund,  all  appropriations' for 
carrying  out  functions  under  this  section, 
and  all  other  receipts  of  the  Administrator  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  his 
functions  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Pund.  All  payments  to 
trustees  under  subsection  (a),  repayments  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  sums  bor- 
rowed from  him  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (d). 
and  all  administrative  expenses  and  any 
other  expenses  of  the  Administrator  in  con- 
nectlon  with  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  section  shall  be  paid  from 
the  College  Housing  Guaranty  Pund.  Moneys 
in  the  Pund  may  be  invested  in  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  obligations  gviar- 
anteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States,  or  In  obligations  eligible  for 
investment  of  public  funds.  Such  obliga- 
tions may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  derived 
therefrom  may  be  reinvested,  as  herein  pro- 
vided, if  deemed  advisable  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. Income  from  such  Investment  or 
reinvestment  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Pund. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  a  fee.  as  a  consideration 
for  the  Government's  guaranty  of  the  loan, 
to  cover  administrative  and  other  expenses 
in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion and  to  establish  a  reserve  for  losses. 
Such  fee  may  be  Included  in  the  amount  ot 
the  bonds  guaranteed. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion the  Administrator  Is  authorised  to  Is- 
sue to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  lime  notes  or  other  obligations  for 
purcha.se  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
amounu  sufficient,  together  with  any  funds 
In  the  College  Housing  Guaranty  Pund.  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  interest  on 
all  bonds  guaranteed  under  this  section  in 
ac{:ordance  with  the  Debt  Service  Guaranty 
Contract.  In  the  issuance  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations,  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of,  and  exercise  the  au- 
thorities granted  them  respectively  by  sec- 
tion 401  (e).  it  being  the  intention  hereof 
to  make  the  provisions  and  authorities  of 
said  section  401(c)  applicable  to  the  note* 
and  other  obligations  authorized  and  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of 
section  402  shall  be  Inapollcable  to  funds 
made  available  to  the  Administrator  In  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  section." 

(b)  Title  IV  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "Housing"  in  the  heading 
of  such  title  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Loans"; 

(2)  striking  out  "Federal"  In  the  heading 
of  section  401  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"College  Housing  "; 

(3)  inserting  after  "loan"  In  clause  (1)  of 
the  first  proviso  to  section  401(a)  the  follow- 
ing: "(including  any  loan  under  sec.  406  of 
this  title)": 

(4)  striking  out  "A  loan  to  an  educational 
Institution  may  be  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  total  development  cost  of  the  facility, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator"  In  sec- 
tion 401(C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:   "A  i   a:;  under  this  section  to  an 
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educational  Institution  may  be  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  total  development  cost  of 
the  facility,  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  a  loan  under  section  406  of  this 
title  to  an  educational  Institution  may  be  In 
an  amount  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  structures  Involved  (Includ- 
ing related  facilities) .  and  the  land  on  which 
the  structures  are  located,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator"; 

(5)  Inserting  "(1)  "  Immediately  before  the 
text  of  subsection  (d)  of  sectlcm  401,  by 
Striking  out  "under  this  title"  In  such  sub- 
section (d)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"under  sutMectlon  (a)  of  this  section."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  svibsectlon  (d) 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  notes  and  other 
obligations  authorized  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  Issue 
to  the  Secretary,  from  time  to  t.me  and  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $125  million,  notes  and  other 
obligations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  405  of  this  title."; 

(6)  striking  out  section  401(f)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title." 

(7)  inserting  before  the  semicolon  In  sec- 
tion 402(c)(2)  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided.  That  the  Administrator  shall  ex- 
tend financial  assistance  to  educational  in- 
stitutions under  section  4':;5  only  after  con- 
sultation with,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of.  said  Office 
of  Education." 

(8)  Inserting  "or  guaranteed"  after 
"made"  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  secUon  402  (c); 

(9)  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  of  section  402 : 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  309  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Anproprlatlon  Act.  1950 
(Public  Law  81  266;  63  Stat  662),  which  are 
applicable  to  corporations  or  agencies  subject 
to  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
Shall  also  be  applicable  to  the  activities  of 
the  Administrator  under  this  title."; 

(10)  InserUng  after  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  tttle."  In  section  404  the  foUowlng:  "ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  section  405,". 

(11)  adding  a  new  subsecUon  at  the  end 
of  section  404  as  follows : 

"(1)    "Bonds'  mean   any   bonds,   notes.   In- 
terim  certificates,   certificates   of    indebted- 
ness,  debentures,  or  other  obligations." 
xrrLx  VI.  AaicED  sravicEs  housing 

Bsc.  601.  (a)  Section  803(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1959"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Jiuie  30.  1060." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  8  of 
section  803(b)  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "25"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of '30.  ■ 

Sxc.  602.  (a)  TlUe  VIII  of  the  National 
Hoiislng  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  Commissioner  may 
Insure  and  make  commitments  to  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  which  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

"(b)  No  mortgage  shall  be  insured  under 
this  section  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  shall  have  certified  to  the 
Commissioner  that  (1)  the  housing  which 
is  covered  by  the  Insured  mortgage  is  neces- 
sary In  the  Interest  of  national  defense  In  or- 
der to  provide  adequate  housing  for  military 
personnel  and  essential  civilian  personnel 
serving  or  employed  in  connection  with  an 
installation  of  one  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States.  (2)  there  is  no  present 
IntenUon  to  curtail  substanUally  the  niun- 
ber  of  such  personnel  assigned  or  to  be 
a.-:;gned   to   the   installation.    (3)    adequate 


housing  Is  not  available  for  such  personnel  at 
reasonable  rentals  within  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  of  such  Installation,  and 
(4)  the  mortgaged  property  will  not  so  far 
as  can  be  reasonably  foreseen  substantially 
curtail  occupancy  in  any  existing  housing  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Installation  If  such  hous- 
ing is  covered  by  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  act.  Any  such  certificate  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  eligibility  of  the  mortgage  for  Insur- 
ance In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  accept  any 
mortgage  for  insurance  under  this  section 
wUhout  regard  to  any  requirement  in  any 
other  section  of  this  act  that  the  property 
or  project  be  economically  sound. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  require  each 
project  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
this  section  to  be  held  for  rental  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  5  years  after  the  project  or 
dwelling  Is  made  available  for  Initial  occu- 
pancy or  until  advised  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  hie  designee  that  the  housing  may 
be  released  from  such  rental  condition. 
Priority  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  dwelUngs  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  required  and  given  to  military 
personnel  and  essential  civilian  employees 
of  the  armed  services,  and  employees  of  con- 
tractors for  the  armed  services,  as  evidenced 
by  certification  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee,  l^uch  certificate 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  to  the  CJommis- 
sioner  of  the  employment  status  of  the  per- 
son requiring  housing  and  of  such  person's 
need  for  the  housing. 

"(e)    For  the  purpose  of  providing  multi- 
family  rental   housing  projects   or  housing 
projects  consisting  of  individual  single  fam- 
ily  dwellings   for   sale,   the   Commissioner   is 
authorized    to   insure   mortgages    (including 
advances   on    such    mortgages    during   con- 
struction) which  cover  property  held  by  (1) 
Federal  or  State  Inrtrumentalltles,  municipal 
corporate   Instrumentalities  of  one   or  more 
States,  or  limited  dividend  or  redevelopment 
or   housing  corporations  restricted   by   Fed- 
eral  or   State   laws  or   regulations   of   State 
banking    or    Insurance    departments    as    to 
rents,  charges,  capital  structure,  rate  of  re- 
turn or  methods  of  operation,  or  (2)  private 
corporations,     associations,     cooperative     so 
cietles,  or  trusts.     Any  such  mortgagor  shall 
possess  powers  neceesary  therefor  and  Inci- 
dental thereto  and  shall  until  the  termina- 
tion of  all   obligations  of   the   Commissioner 
under   such    Insurance    be    regulated    or    re- 
stricted as  to  rents  or  sales,  charges,  capital 
structure,  rate  of  return,   and   methods   of 
operation  to  such  extent  and  In  such  manner 
as  to  provide  reasonable  rentals  to  tenants 
and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment. 
The  Commissioner  may  make  such  contracts 
with,  and  acquire  for  not  to  exceed  $100  such 
stock   or   interest   In,   any   such   corporation, 
association,  cooperative  society,  or  trtist  as 
he   may  deem   necessary   to   render   effective 
such   restriction  or  regulation.     Such  stock 
or  Interest  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Armed 
Services  Housing  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund, 
and   shall  be  redeemed   by   the   corporation, 
association,  cooperative  society,  or  trust  at 
par  upon  the  termination  of  all  obligations 
of  the  Commissioner  under  the  Insurance. 

"(f)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  section,  a  mortgage  of  any  multlfamlly 
rental  property  or  project  shall  Involve  a 
principal  obligation  in  an  amount  (1)  not 
to  exceed  $12,500,000  or,  if  executed  by  a 
mortgagor  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)(1)  oX  this  secUon,  not  to 
exceed  $60  million,  or  (2)  not  to  exceed,  for 
such  part  of  such  property  or  project  as  may 
be  attributable  to  dwelling  use,  $3,500  per 
room  (or  $9,000  per  famUy  unit  if  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  in  such  property  or  project  is 
less  than  four  per  family  unit),  and  not  to 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  value 


of  the  property  or  project  when  the  proposed 
physical  improvements  are  completed:  Pro- 
vided. That  as  to  projects  which  consist  of 
elevator-type  structures  and  to  compensate 
for  the  higher  costs  Incident  to  the  construc- 
tion of  elevator-type  structures  of  sound 
standards  of  construction  and  design,  the 
Commissioner  may.  In  his  discretion,  In- 
crease the  aforesaid  dollar  amount  limita- 
tions per  room  or  per  family  unit  (as  may  be 
applicable  to  the  particular  case)  within  the 
following  limits:  (1)  $2,500  per  room  to  not 
to  exceed  $3,C00;  (11)  $9,000  per  family  unit 
to  not  to  exceed  $9,400;  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may,  by  regulation.  Increase  any 
of  the  foregoing  dollar  amount  limitations 
per  room  contained  in  this  paragraph  by  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  per  room  in  any  geograplilcixl 
area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require. 
"(g)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  undsr 
this  section,  a  mortgage  on  any  property  or 
proj3ct  constructed  for  eventual  sale  of  sin  ::e 
family  dwellings  shall  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$12,500,000  and  not  to  exceed  a  sum  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  a  separate  mortgage 
for  each  single  family  dwelling  (irrespective 
of  whether  such  dwelling  has  a  party  wall 
or  is  otherwise  physically  connected  with 
another  dwelling  or  dwellings)  comprising 
the  property  or  project  equal  to  the  total 
of  each  of  the  maximum  prlnclr:al  obliga- 
tions of  such  mortgages  which  would  meet 
the  requlremenu  of  secUon  £03(b)(2)  of 
this  Act,  If  the  mortgagor  were  the  owner 
and  occupant  who  had  made  the  required 
payment  on  account  of  the  property  pre- 
scribed In  such  paragraph. 

"(h)     Any    mortgage    insured    under    this 
section  shall  provide  for  complete  amortiza- 
tion by  periodic  payments  within  such  terms 
as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  but  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  term  applicable  to 
mortgages  under  section  207  of  this  Act  and 
shall   bear  Interest   (exclusive  of   premium 
charges  for  Insurance)  at  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  applicable  to  mortgages  Insured  under 
section    207,    except    that    individual    mort- 
gages of  the  character  described  in  subsec- 
tion   (g)    covering. the  individual  dwellings 
in  the  project  may  have  a  term  not  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  term  applicable  to  mort- 
gages insured  under  section  203  of  this  Act 
or  the  unexpired  term  of  the  project  mort-  . 
gage  at  the  time  of  the  release  of  the  mort- 
gaged property  from  such  project  mortgage, 
whichever  Is  the  greater,  and  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  not   to  exceed  the  rate  applicable 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  section  203.    The 
Commissioner  may  consent  to  the  release  of 
a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged   property 
from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
and  the  mortgage  may  provide  few  such  re- 
lease, and  a  mortgage  of  the  character  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  may 
provide  that,  at  any  time  after  the  release 
of  the  project  from  the  rental  perle>d  pre- 
scribed   by    subsection    (d),    such    mortgage 
may  be  rej.:aced,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  indi- 
vidual   mortgages   covering   each    individual 
dwelling  In  the  project  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  blanket 
mortgage   allocable   to  the  individual  prop- 
erty.    Each  such   Indlvllbual   mortgage   may 
be    Irisured    under    this    section.     Property 
covered  by  a  mortgage  insured  under  this 
section  may  Include  eight  or  more  family 
units  and  may  Include  such  oonunerclal  and 
community   facilities   as    the    Commissioner 
deems  adequate  to  serve  the  occupants. 

"(i)  The  provisions  of  subeections  (d), 
(e),  (g).  (h).  (1),  (j),  (k),  (l)..(m).  (n), 
and  (p)  of  section  207  of  this  Utle  shaU  be 
applicable  to  mortgages  insured  under  this 
section  except  individual  mortgages  of  the 
character  described  in  subeeetion  (g)  of  this 
section  covering  the  individual  dweUings  in 
the  project,  and  as  to  such  individual  mort- 
gages the  provisions  of  subsections  (a),  <c), 
(d),   (e),  (f),   (g).  <h),  and  (J)   of  section 
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304  shall  be  applicable:  Provided,  That 
wherever  the  words  'Fund,'  'Mutual  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Fund,'  or  'Houelng  Insur- 
ance Fund'  appear  In  section  204  or  207.  all 
such  references  shall  refer  to  the  Armed 
Services  Housing  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund 
with  respect  to  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  section. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  sections  801.  802, 
803(c).  803(1).  8C3(J).  804(a).  t04(b).  and 
807  and  the  provisions  of  section  803(a) 
relating  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  mort- 
gages insured  and  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Commissioner's  authority  to  insure  under 
this  title  shall  be  applicable  to  mortgages 
Insiired  under  this  section. 

"(k)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
Insurance  of  mortgages  on  any  bousing  of  the 
type  described  In  this  section  Is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable risk,  he  may  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  guarantee  the  Armed  Services 
Housing  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  from  loss 
with  respect  to  mortgages  Insured  pursuant 
to  this  section.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  payment  to  meet 
losses   arising   from   such   guaranty." 

(b)  Section  808  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "Except  in  the  case 
of  mortgages  on  multifamily  rental  housing 
projects   Insured   under  section   810.   the". 

(c)  Section  212(a)  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  under  title  VIII"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  under  section 
803  or  810  of  title  VIII". 

(d)  Section  305(f)  of  such  act  la  amended 
by  inserting  "or  810"  after  "809". 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
404(a)  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Whenever 
the  Secretary  of  £>efen8e  or  his  designee 
deems  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  he  may  acquire  by  purchase,  donation, 
condemnation,  or  other  means  of  transfer, 
any  land  or  (with  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner)  (1)  any  housing 
financed  with  mortgages  insured  under  title 
VIII  of  the  National  Housing  Act  as  in  effect 
prior  to  August  11.  1955,  or  (2)  any  housing 
situated  adjacent  to  a  military  installation 
which  was  (A)  completed  prior  to  July  1. 
1952;  (B)  certined  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  prior  to  construction,  as  being  nec- 
essary to  meet  an  existing  military  family 
housing  need  and  conslde^jL  as  military 
housing  by  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner, and  (C)  financed  with  mortgages  In- 
sured under  section  207  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act." 

(b)  Section  404(b)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"constructed  under  the  mortgage  insurance 
provisions  of  title  VIII  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955)",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "de- 
scribed In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section." 

(c)  Section  407(f)  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  30.  1957,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  This  section  shall  have  no  application 
to  any  housing  described  In  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
of  section  404(a)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955,  as  amended." 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Section  4C4(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  (1)  Condemnation  oroceedlngs  insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the.  provisions  of 
the  act  of  August  1,  1888  (25  Stat.  357;  40 
U.fl.C.  257),  as  amended,  or  any  other  ap- 
plicable Federal  statute.  Before  any  such 
condemnation  proceedings  are  Instituted,  an 
effort  shall  be  made  to  acquire  the  property 
Involved  by  negotiation.  In  any  such  con- 
demnation proceedings,  and  in  the  interests 
of  expedition,  the  Issue  of  Just  compensation 


shall  be  determined  by  a  commission  of  three 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  court.  ^  One 
of  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  selected 
from  a  panel  of  qualified,  disinterested  per- 
sons submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  and  one  of  the  persons  so 
appointed  shall  be  selected  from  a  panel  of 
qualified,  disinterested  persons  submitted  by 
the  owner  of  the  property  with  respect  to 
which  the  proceedings  are  instituted.  Any 
commission  appointed  hereunder  shall  give 
full  consideration  to  replacement  costs  and 
fair  depreciation,  and  shall  have  the  powers 
of  a  master  provided  In  subdivision  (c)  of 
Rule  53  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure and  proceedings  before  it  shall  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  of  subdivision  (d)  of  such  rule.  Its 
action  and  report  shall  be  determined  by  a 
majority  and  Its  findings  and  report  shall 
have  the  effect,  and  be  dealt  with  by  the 
court  In  accordance  with  the  practice  pre- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  (e) 
of  such  rule.  Trial  of  all  Issues,  other  than 
Just  compensation,  shall  be  by  the  court. 

"(2)  In  any  condemnation  proceedings  In- 
stituted pursuant  to  this  section,  the  court 
shall  not  order  the  party  In  possession  to 
surrender  possession  in  advance  of  final 
judgment  unless  a  declaration  of  taking  has 
been  filed,  and  a  deposit  of  the  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  Just  compensation  has  been 
made,  under  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
February  26.  1931  (46  Stat.  1421).  providing 
for  such  declarations.  Unless  title  is  in  dis- 
pute, the  court,  upon  application,  shall 
promptly  pay  to  the  owner  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  amount  so  deposited,  but  such  pay- 
ment shair  be  made  without  prejudice  to  any 
party  to  the  proceeding.  In  the  event  that 
condemnation  proceedings  are  Instituted  in 
accordance  with  procedures  under  such  act 
of  February  26.  1931.  the  court  shall  order 
that  the  amount  deposited  shall  be  paid  in 
a  lump  sum  or  over  a  period  not  exceeding 
5  years  in  accordance  with  stipulations  exe- 
cuted by  the  parties  In  the  proceedings.  In 
connection  with  condeninatlon  proceedings 
which  do  not  utilize  the  procedures  under 
such  act,  the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  after 
final  Judgment  of  the  court,  may  pay  or  agree 
to  pay  in  a  lump  sum  or,  in  accordance  with 
stipulations  executed  by  the  parties  to  the 
proceedings,  over  a  period  not  exceeding  5 
years  the  difference  between  the  outstanding 
principal  obligation,  plus  accrued  Interest, 
and  the  price  for  the  property  fixed  by  the 
court.  Unless  such  payment  Is  made  In  a 
lump  sum,  the  unpaid  balance  thereof  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per 
annum." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  condemnation 
proceedings  Instituted  pursuant  to  section 
404  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  In 
which  a  final  adjudication  of  Just  compen- 
sation has  not  been  made  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

TrrLE    VII — MISCELLANEOUS 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Sec.  701  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  before  the  period:  ",  except 
that  with  respect  to  mortgages  purchased 
under  section  304  the  principal  obligation 
shall  not  exceed  $20,000." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  305(b) 
of  such  act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1958"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1960." 

Farm  Housing  Research 
Sec.  702.  Section  603(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(c)  The  authority  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  make  grants  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  expire  June  30,  1962. 
The  total  amount  of  such  grants  shall  not 
exceed  $300,000  during  each  of  the  fl.scal 
years  ending  June  30.  1958.  and  June  30. 
1959,  and  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1, 
1959,    and    ending   June    30,    19G2  " 


Surreys  of  Public  Works  Planning 

Sec.  703.  Section  702  of  the  Houslnc  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  tha  and 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  is  authorlzMl  to 
use  during  any  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  the  moneys  in  the  revolving  fund 
(established  under  subsection  (e) )  to  con- 
duct surveys  of  the  status  and  current  vol- 
ume of  State  and  local  public  works  plan- 
ning and  surveys  of  estimated  requirements 
for  State  and  local  public  works:  Provided. 
That  the  Administrator,  in  conducting  any 
such  survey,  may  utilize  or  act  through  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  with  its  con- 
sent." 

Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1044 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Section  500(d)  of  the  Serr- 
Icemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1044  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "or  (3)  by  any  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  approved  mortgagee  des- 
ignated by  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner as  a  certified  agent  and  which  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Administrator." 

(b)(1)  Section  S04(c)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  Administrator  may 
also  refuse  to  appraise  any  dwelling  or  hous« 
ing  project  owned,  sponsored,  or  to  be  con- 
structed by  any  person  refused  the  benefits 
of  participation  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  pursuant  to  a  determination  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner  under  section 
512  of  that  act." 

(2)  Section  514  of  such  act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  "The  Administrator  may  also  re- 
fuse either  tem|x>rarily  or  permanently  to 
guarantee  or  Insure  any  loans  made  by  a 
lender  or  holder  refused  the  benefits  of  par- 
ticipation under  the  National  Housing  Act 
pursuant  to  a  determination  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  under  section  612  of 
that  act." 

(c)  Section  513(d)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  a 
new  sentence  as  follows: 

"In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  such  additional 
sums  not  in  excess  of  $300  million  as  the 
Administrator  may  request." 

Disposal  of  Projects 

Sec  705.  (a)  Section  607  of  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 14.  1940.  as  amended  (42  UJ8.C.  1587). 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  Notwithstandlnjc  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Administrator  may.  whenever  he 
deems  it  desirable.  In  the  public  Intereet.  and 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  purpoaes  of  this 
title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with  re- 
spect to  purchase  price,  repayment  period. 
rate  of  Interest,  time  of  payment  of  any  in- 
stallment on  principal  or  Interest,  security,  or 
any  other  term,  of  any  contract,  sale,  mort- 
gage, or  other  agreement  to  which  he  is  a 
party,  or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him 
pursuant  to  this  title:  Provided.  That,  in  any 
such  modification  of  a  contract,  sale,  mort- 
gage, or  other  agreement  relating  to  housing 
projects  heretofore  disposed  of  as  a  uhole  or 
in  other  port.ons.  exceeding  four  family 
dwelling  units  per  portion,  under  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  section  by  sale  to  a  group  organ- 
ized on  a  mutual  or  cooperative  basis,  the 
Administrator  shall  endeavor  to  make  such 
modifications  as  may  be  neccfsary  to  enable 
such  group  to  retain  possession,  wherever  this 
result  can  be  achieved  without  undue  sacri- 
fice of  the  Interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment."' 

(b)  The  use  of  projects  PA-36011  and  PA- 
36012  (which  were  conveyed  to  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under  section 
406(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956)  for  the 
housing  of  military  personnel  and  civilians 
employed  in  defense  activities  without  regard 
n  I  ic»r  inconi?  and  tlie  giving  of  a  prefer- 
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ence  in  respect  to  700  dwelling  units  In  such 
projects  for  such  military  pereonnel  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  pre- 
scribes for  a  period  of  6  years  after  the  date 
of  the  conveyance  is  hereby  authorised.  Such 
use  and  the  giving  of  such  preferences  shall 
not  deprive  the  housing  projects  of  their 
status  as  "Ipw-rent  housing"  as  that  term  is 
used  and  defined  in  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  and  within  the  meaning  of 
that  term  as  used  in  section  606(b)  of  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  expedite  the  provision  of 
housing  in  connection  with  national  defense, 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  October  14, 
1040.  as  amended.  The  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  agree  to  any  amendments  to  the 
Instruments  of  conveyance  required  to  give 
effect  to  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Voluntary    Home    Mortgage    Credit    Program 

Sec.  706.  Section   610(a)    of   the   Housing 

Act    of    1954    is    amended    by    striking    out 

"1058"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "I960." 


AMENDME3«rr  OP  AGRICULTLTRAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1S38.  RELAT- 
ING TO  LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OF 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  lease  and  transfer  of  acre- 
age allotments.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the  bill,  pre- 
pared by  me.  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  58)  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  acreage  allotments,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hill),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The    explanation    presented    by    Mr. 
Sparkman  is  as  follows: 

Expi^  NATION  or  Bill 
The  bill,  as  proposed,  provides  that  a 
farmer  may  lease  any  commodity  acreage 
allotment  established  for  his  farm  to  an- 
other farmer  in  the  same  county  and  the 
acreage  so  leased  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
farm  of  the  lessee  for  one  year.  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  lease  shall  be  those 
agreed  to  by  the  farmers  concerned. 

This  legislation  will  be  helpful  to  a  farmer 
who  does  not  desire  to  grow  the  crop  for 
which  an  allotment  is  made  for  his  farm 
since  l.e  will  be  able  to  realize  some  income 
by  leasing  the  allotment  to  other  farmers. 
This  is  a  significant  consideration  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  farmer  will  most 
likely  not  be  able  to  supplement  his  income 
in  1059  through  the  acreage-reserve  provi- 
sions of  the  soil  bank.  It  will  be  helpful 
also  to  a  farmer  who  needs  an  increase  in 
acreage  allotment  in  order  to  be  able  to 
devote  an  entire  field  to  an  allotment  crop. 
For  example,  a  farmer  with  a  10-acre  cotton 
allotment  may  have  one  field  containing  12 
acres.  If  be  could  lease  two  acres  from  a 
neighbor  and  transfer  such  acreage  to  his 
farm,  he  would  then  be  in  position  to  plant 
the  entire  field  to  the  crop.  There  are  also 
other  advantages. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  ASC  county 
committees  would  maintain  control  of  the 
lease  and  transfer  of  allotments.     No  lease 


would  be  effective  until  a  copy  thereof  is 
filed  with  and  approved  by  the  county  com- 
mittee. The  county  committee  would  also 
maintain  control  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem of  transferring  acreage  allotments  from 
low-producing  farms  to  farms  with  a  higher 
productivity  index. 

The  lease  and  transfer  of  allotment  acre- 
age under  provisions  of  this  bill  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  determination  of  future 
State,  county,  or  farm  allotments  since  the 
acreage  leased  would  be  considered  as  de- 
voted to  the  crop  on  the  farm  of  the  lessor. 


TAX   ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM   FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HumphreyI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
tax  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  help 
make  it  possible  for  millions  of  small 
businessmen  to  stay  in  business. 

It  is  one  of  the  facts  of  economic  life 
today  that  a  business  enterprise  must 
grow  and  expand  in  step  with  our  ex- 
panding economy.  Survival  often  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  a  small  concern 
to  match,  at  least  on  a  relative  basis, 
the  tremendous  strides  of  their  larger 
competitors.  To  stand  still  is  to  invite 
disaster. 

Several  factors  make  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  many  small  businessmen  to 
find  the  money  needed  to  finance  the 
growth  of  their  companies.  One  of  these 
factors  is  the  deep  bite  which  Federal 
income  taxes  take  out  of  their  often 
slender  earnings.  Another  is  the  dif- 
ficulty small  businessmen  encounter  in 
trying  to  borrow  funds  for  needed  im- 
provements in  their  factories  and  in 
the  stores  \,hich  line  the  main  streets 
of  America. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  provide  at 
least  a  partial  solution  for  these  draw- 
backs by  permitting  a  tax  deduction  on 
small  business  earnings  which  are  plowed 
back  into  the  business.  This  is  not  a 
complex  piece  of  tax  legislation.  It 
simply  provides  for  a  deduction  from 
taxable  income  of  either  $30,000  or  20 
percent,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  of  net 
income  which  is  reinvested  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
proposal  to  help  preserve  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  small  concerns  will 
receive  sympathetic  consideration  by 
many  Members  of  the  Senate.  Few  there 
are  indeed  who  are  not  aware  of  the  high 
rate  of  small  business  failures  in  recent 
years  compared  with  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  Nation's  largest  corpora- 
tions. The  trend  is  fully  in  evidence.  It 
would  be  folly  to  ignore  it. 

Last  year  I  introduced  an  omnibus 
small  business  tax  adjustment  bill  which 
contained  a  reinvestment  provision. 
Fifty  Senators  cosponsored  this  bill. 
For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  present  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week. 

The  bill  that  I  offer  today  provides  for 
somewhat  more  extensive  tax  assistance 
to  promote  the  growth  of  small  con- 
cerns than  did  the  reinvestment  pro- 
vision of  the  tax  bill  I  Introduced  during 
the  85th  Congress.  This  reflects  my  in- 
creasing concern  that  unless  our  Govern- 


ment is  willing  to  extend  this  type  of 
help  to  small  business  concerns,  we  may 
with  imhappy  assurance  witness  within 
the  next  few  years  a  disastrous  deteri- 
oration in  the  position  small  business 
will  come  to  occupy  in  our  national 
economy. 

It  affords  me  encouragement  to  state 
that  in  the  House,  Congressmen  Frank 
Ikard  and  Tom  Ctjrtis  are  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  give  small  business  the  benefits  of 
a  reinvestment  deduction. 

Later  in  the  session.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  introduce  additional  bills  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  provide  small  busi- 
nessmen the  kind  of  tax  relief  which  is 
essential  for  their  economic  well-being 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  59)  to  provide  a  program 
of  tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and 
for  persons  engaged  in  small  business,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Kefauver  ) .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938.  RE- 
LATING TO  PRESERVATION  OF 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT  HISTORY 
OF  FARMS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  ovjer 
the  years  I  have  been  very  much  coh- 
cemed  over  the  loss  of  cotton  acreage  to 
farmers  and  counties  resulting  from  un- 
der planting  allotments.  The  national 
allotment  has  already  been  cut  much 
below  an  economical  level  and  further 
reductions  jjermitted,  due  to  under 
planting  of  acreage,  would  cause  undue 
hardships  on  cotton  farmers  and  the 
local  economy. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  critical 
problem  in  1957  when  it  adopted  an 
amendment  to  automatically  preserve 
farm  allotments  for  cotton  and  other 
basic  crops  for  the  years  1957,  1958, 
and  1959.  This  provision  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  current  crop  year  and 
unless  extended  many  farm  and  county 
allotments  will  be  unfairly  reduced  be- 
cause of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
and  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  make  permanent  the  pro- 
visions in  present  law  which  would  pre- 
serve acreage  history  credits  for  the  full 
allotment  regardless  of  whether  it  was 
planted.  This  provision,  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  1957.  has  been  most 
successful  in  bringing  about  stability  in 
cotton  acreage  and  has  been  less  costly 
to  administer.  Acreage  allotments, 
county  byicoimty  and  farm  by  farm, 
are  based  on  statutory  formula  involv- 
ing the  acreage  planted  over  a  period  of 
years.  When  allowable  acreage  is  un- 
derplanted  and  necessary  legal  precau- 
tion not  taken  to  preserve  history 
credits,  allowable  acreage  not  only  on 
farms  but  within  the  counts'  is  propor- 
tionately diminished  in  the  future. 
Prior  to  the  automatic  protection  of 

acreage  history,  many  inequitable  acre- 
age shifts  at  the  farm  and  county  levels 
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were  experienced.  Fanners  in  most 
cases  felt  it  necessary  to  plant  their  full 
allotment  in  order  to  protect  their  his- 
tory and  thereby  contributed  to  building 
up  surpluses.  If  the  automatic  provi- 
sion is  not  extended,  farmers  can  pre- 
serve their  allotments  only  by  planting 
90  percent  of  their  allotment  or  by  re- 
leasing their  allotment  to  the  county 
committee  for  reapportionment  to  other 
farmers.  These  procedures  are  not  un- 
derstood by  many  farmers,  and  as  a  re- 
sult imderplantlng  of  allotment  will 
cause  counties  to  lose  acreage  and  there- 
by penalize  other  farmers  in  the  county. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  these  legal  requirements  and  compli- 
cated change  in  the  law  from  year  to 
year,  many  of  our  farmers  will  lose  cotton 
acreage.  Administration  of  exemptions 
is  a  burden  on  the  county  committee  and 
other  agricultural  workers.  It  is  a^so  a 
burden  on  the  individual  farmer  who  is 
keenly  interested  in  preserving  his  his- 
tory. Unless  this  amendment  is  ex- 
tended, farmers  will  be  required  to  come 
to  the  county  ofQce  on  their  own  time  and 
own  expense  to  execute  the  required  doc- 
uments to  preserve  history  prior  to  plant- 
ing time. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  exemption  provided 
by  law  can  be  more  easily  accomplished 
both  for  the  Government  fend  the 
farmer  by  continuing'  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  provisions  which  automatically 
compute  acreage  history  regardless  of 
whether  farm  allotments  have  been 
fully  planted.  This  feature  has  worked 
exceptionally  well  for  the  past  2  years, 
and  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
would  extend  this  provision  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  and  as  provided  in  present 
law  would  cover  all  basic  crops.  The 
undesirable  results  from  underplanting 
would  be  removed  as  an  obstacle  to  effec- 
tive operations  of  the  programs  at  the 
farm  and  county  level.  This  would  con- 
tinue to  result  in  great  savings  to  the 
Government  at  an  estimated  $1  million 
annually  in  administrative  expenses.  I 
hope  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
will  give  special  attention  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation  and  report  it  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  62)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
acreage  allotment  history  of  farms,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Stennis,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


CONTROL  OP  EXCESSIVE  CONSUM- 
ERS' INSTALLMENT  CREDIT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
impose  controls  over  installment  credit 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  consum- 
ers' durable  goods,  and  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

In  seeking  methods  of  keeping  infla- 
tion under  control,  the  Congress  should 
consider  the  advisability  of  giving  the 


Federal  Reserve  Board  standby  powers 
to  control  the  excessive  use  of  consum- 
ers' installment  credit.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  Is  intended  to  raise  this  issue 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  early 
hearings  will  be  scheduled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing these  remarks,  together  with  an 
address  entitled  "Consumer  Credit — a 
Rose  or  Thorn."  delivered  by  C.  Conley 
Balderston.  vice  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  on  October  23,  1958. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  address  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  63)  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  impose  controls 
over  installment  credit  In  connection 
with  sales  of  consumers'  durable  goods, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bush,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  it  Is  the  policy  of 
the  Federal.  Government,  as  declared  In  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing power.  In  order  to  HCcompUsh  tnese 
objectives  in  a  significant  fashion,  they  must 
be  brought  about  in  an  economy  in  which 
the  general  level  of  prices  Is  relatively  stable. 
One  of  the  principal  factors  leading  to  In- 
creases In  the  general  level  of  prices  which 
can  Interfere  with  the  meaningful  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  19tC  Is  the  excessive  use  of  irvstall- 
ment  credit  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  consumers'  durable  goods.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  act  to  provide  authority  for 
the  control  of  such  credit,  In  order  to  pre- 
vent such  excessive  use  thereof  as  may 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  general  level  of 
prices  and  the  effective  attainment  of  the^ 
goals  of  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  as.slst  In  carrying 
out  the  obJectlve.<!  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of 
G  ;v;rnors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is 
authorized  to  regulate  and  control  Install- 
ment credit  in  connection  with  the  piu-chase 
of  ccn.sumcrs"  durable  goods,  and  for  that 
purjjose  th'j  Board  may  make  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  as  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary and  appropriate. 

(b)  Any  regulation  or  order  under  this 
Act  m.".y  be  established  in  such  form  and 
manner,  m.iy  contain  such  classifications 
and  dlflferentlations,  and  may  provide  for 
such  adjustments  and  exceptions  as  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Governors  are 
necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  to  prevent  circumven- 
tion or  evailon,  or  to  facilitate  enforcement 
of  this  Act.  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
issued  under  this  Act.  Such  regulations 
may,  amoni?  other  things,  prescribe  maxi- 
mum loan  cr  credit  values,  minimum  down- 
payments  1q  casji  or  property,  trade-in  or 
exchange  values,  maximum  maturities,  ag- 
gregate amounts  of  credit  extended  by  or  to 
any  person,  rules  regarding  the  amount, 
form,  and  time  of  various  payments,  rules 
against  credit  In  specified  circumstances, 
rules  regarcllng  consolidations,  renewals,  re- 
visions, transfers,  pledges,  or  assignments 
of  credit,  and  rules  regarding  other  similar 
or  related  matters. 

(c)  In  prescribing  or  suspending  such 
regiilations.  including  making  changes  from 
time  to  time  to  talce  account  of  changing 
conditions,  the  Board  of  Governors  shall 
consider,  among  such  other  factors  as  the 


Board  may  deem  appropriate,  the  general 
credit  situation  and  the  need  in  the  publle 
interest  for  preventing  or  reducing  exceMlva 
or  untimely  tue  of  or  fluctuatlona  In  nri- 
ous  kinds  of  credit. 

Skc.  3.  No  person  (whetber  acting  aa 
principal,  agent,  broker,  vendor,  or  otber- 
wlse  and  whether  or  not  In  connection  with 
the  selling  of  consumer  durable  goods  or  any 
other  business)  shall  extend  or  maintain  any 
installment  credit  In  connection  with  tbe 
purchase  of  consumers'  durable  goods,  or 
renew,  revise,  consolidate,  refinance,  pur- 
chase, sell,  discount,  or  lend  or  borrow  on. 
any  oblig.ttton  arising  out  of  any  such 
credit,  or  arrange  for  any  of  the  foregoing, 
in  contravention  of  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Governors  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

Src.  4.  Any  person  who  extends  or  main- 
tains any  Installment  credit  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  consumers'  durable 
goods,  or  renews,  revises,  consolidates,  refi- 
nances, purchases,  sells,  discounts,  or  lends 
or  borrows  on.  any  obligation  arising  out  of 
any  such  credit,  or  arranges  for  any  of  the 
foregoing,  shall  make,  keep,  and  preserve  for 
such  periods,  such  accounts,  correspondence, 
memorandum."!,  papers,  books,  and  other  rec- 
ords, and  make  such  reports,  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  as  the  Board  of  Governors  may  by 
regulation  requU-e  as  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act:  and  such  accounts,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  books,  and  all  other 
records  shall  be  subject  at  any  time  to  such 
rea.<5onable  periodic  or  other  examinations 
as  the  Board  may  deem  necersary  or  appro- 
priate in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act 

Stc  5.  All  the  present  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 21  and  27  of  the  Securities  Kxchang* 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (relating  to  inveetl- 
gatlon.s,  injunctions.  JurUdlctions,  subpenas. 
and  related  matters),  shall  be  aa  fully  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  the  exercise  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  functions  under  this 
Act  as  they  are  now  applicable  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  by  the  Securities  and  Bx- 
chanse  Commission  of  its  functions  under 
that  Act,  and  the  Board  shall  have  the  same 
powers  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  con- 
ferred by  this  Act  as  the  Commission  now 
has  under  sections  21  and  27  of  that  Act. 
Tlie  Board  by  regulation  may  require  trans- 
actions or  persons  or  classes  thereof  subject 
to  this  Act  to  be  registered  and.  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Board  by 
order  may  suspend  any  such  registration  for 
violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  provisions  of  section  25  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  such  order  of  the 
Board  in  the  same  manner  as  sucli  provi- 
sions apply  in  the  case  of  orders  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Conunisslon  under 
that  Act.  In  adminlsterlnc  this  Act.  the 
Board  may  utilize  the  services  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  any  other  agencies.  Fed- 
eral or  State,  which  are  available  and  ap- 
propriate 

Sec  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  un- 
less the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
following  terms  shall  have  the  following 
meanings: 

(1)  "Installment  credit"  means  credit 
which  is  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 
carrying,  or  financing,  or  involves  a  right  to 
acquire  or  use.  any  consumers'  durable  goods 
for  perfonal,  family,  or  household  purposes 
other  than  the  construction  or  purchase  of  a 
residential  building:  if  the  credit  Is  eitended 
in  consideration  of  regular  partial  repay- 
ments over  an  extended  period:  or  any  closely 
related  form  of  credit  deemed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  to  be  necessary  for  Inclusion 
as  Installment  credit  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  or  to  prevent  evasions 
thereof.  "Consumers*  durable  goods"  means 
any  article  or  commodity  which  Is  durable 
or  semldurable  and  Is  used  or  usable  for  per- 
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sonal.  family,  or  household  purposes,  and 
any  services,  benefits,  or  materials  connected 
with  the  acquisition  of  any  such  article  or 
commodity  or  any  Interest  therein. 

(2)  "Credit"  means  any  loan,  mortgage, 
deed  of  trvist,  advance,  or  discount;  any  con- 
ditional sale  contract:  any  contract  to  sell  or 
sale  or  contract  of  sale,  of  property  or  serv- 
ices, either  for  present  or  future  delivery, 
under  which  part  or  all  of  the  price  is  pay- 
able subsequent  to  the  making  of  such  sale 
or  contract;  any  rental -purchase  contract; 
any  contract  or  arrangement  for  the  hire, 
bailment,  or  leafing  of  property:  any  option, 
demand,  lien,  pledge,  or  other  claim  against. 
or  for  the  delivery  or  property  or  money; 
any  piu-chase,  discount,  or  other  acquisition 
of,  or  any  credit  upon  the  security  of,  any 
obligation  or  claim  arising  out  of  any  of  the 
foregoing;  and  iiny  transaction  or  series  of 
transactions  having  a  similar  purpose  or 
effect. 

(3)  "Person"  Includes  any  Individual, 
partnership.  asso<:iatlon,  business  trust,  cor- 
poration,  or   unincorporated   organization. 

See.  7.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  issued  thereunder,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•5,000  or  Imprisoned  nj)t  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

Sbc.  8.  Public  Law  386,  80th  Congress  (61 
Stat.  921).  U  hereby  repealed. 

The  address  presented  by  Mr.  Bcsh  is 

as  follows : 

Consumes    Credit:     A    Rose    or    a    Thorn? 

(Address  of  C.  Can  by  Balderston,  Vice  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  at  the  New  York  State 
Bankers  Association  Management  Confer- 
ence on  Installment  Credit.  Hotel  Com- 
modore. New  York  City.  October  23.  1958) 

In  his  essay  on  Compensation,  Emerson 
observed  that  "Every  sweet  hath  lU  sour; 
every  evil  its  good.  •  •  •  For  every  benefit 
which  you  receive,  a  tax  is  levied.  •  •  • 
Every  thing  has  two  sides,  a  good  and  an 
evil." 

The  age-old  problem  of  how  to  have  roses 
without  thorns  is  well  illustrated  by  con- 
sumer credit.  Consumer  credit  may  properly 
be  referred  to  as  a  rose  because  of  the  role 
that  it  has  played  in  advancing  the  scale  of 
living  of  citizens  generally.  E>oubtless  tech- 
nical advance  would  have  permitted  Ameri- 
cans to  achieve  eventually  the  wide  owner- 
ship of  homes,  autos.  bathtubs  and  tele- 
vision that  they  have  now  achieved.  But 
consumer  credit  enabled  them  to  get  these 
things  sooner  than  otherwise.  The  saving 
process  is  so  slow  for  a  young  family  with 
children  that  they  prefer  to  go  into  debt  to 
own  a  home  of  their  choice  and  to  equip  it 
rather  than  to  wait  indefinitely.  Even  those 
who  are  critical  of  the  gadgets  that  surround 
us  must  admit  that  an  astounding  propor- 
tion of  Americans  now  have  the  physical 
basis  for  a  pleasanter  life.  And  those  who 
were  skeptical  of  the  consumers'  ability  to 
handle  debt  must  recognize  that  the  record  of 
financial  responsibility  has  been  remarkably 
good. 

Like  most  roses,  consumer  credit  also  has 
Its  thorns.  The  recession  from  which  we  are 
emerging,  in  part  a  consumer-durable-goods 
recession,  reminds  us  of  the  infiuence  of 
consumer  credit  in  the  consumer  boom  of 
1955.  In  that  year  the  outstanding  volume 
of  installment  credit  Increased  iSi^  biUion 
or  almost  25  percent.  This  Increase  was  ac- 
companied by  a  significant  easing  in  the 
terms  on  which  consumer  credit  was  ex- 
tended, particularly  credit  to  purchase  new 
automobiles.  By  mid-1955,  30-month  In- 
stallment contracts  on  new  automobiles  were 
typical  as  against  24  months  the  year  before, 
and  contracts  with  36-month  maturities 
were  becoming  common.  At  that  time,  the 
downpayments  standard  of  one-third  of  the 
transaction  price  was  still  being  adhered  to, 


but  overallowances  on  trade-ins  were  lower- 
ing the  effective  downpayment  and  the 
buyer's  equity.  With  this  impetus.  7.4  mil- 
lion new  cars  were  sold  in  the  domestic 
market,  an  Increase  of  more  than  one-tliird 
over  1954.  The  same  liberalization  of  terms 
was  evident  in  the  use  of  credit  to  expand 
residential  construction  at  an  accelerated 
rate.  You  will  remember  that  in  1955  new 
housing  starts  reached   1.329,000. 

In  the  second  half  of  that  year  the  thorns 
began  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  increases  In 
the  prices  of  Industrial  products  amounting 
to  almost  4  percent.  The  chain  of  events 
that  followed  has  caused  many  thoughtful 
persons  to  question  whether  the  obvious 
gains  from  the  use  of  consumer  credit  are 
bought  at  too  high  a  social  cost  if  It  acceler- 
ates an  already  booming  market  for  con- 
sumer durables.  You  will  recall  that  the 
consumer  boom  of  1955  was  followed  by  an 
expansion  of  inventories  in  every  consumer- 
durables  industry  during  1956  even  though 
the  sale  of  automobiles  declined  sharply. 
This  industry,  a  mighty  force  in  the  econ- 
omy, appeared  to  have  overextended  itself 
and  to  have  slowed  down  for  a  while.  Auto- 
mobile executives  and  workers  must  have 
regretted  that  the  1955  market  was  oversold 
by  at  least  a  million  cars. 

This  consumer  boom  was  no  small  factor  in 
inducing  subsequent  management  decisions 
that  were  not  altogether  prudent.  In  1956 
businessmen  expanded  their  outlays  for  plant 
and  equipment  at  a  rate  22  percent  faster 
than  in  the  year  before.  Thus  a  plant- 
expansion  boom,  triggered  in  part  by  the 
consumer  boom  of  1955,  drove  the  cost  of 
building  materials  and  labor  higher  and 
higher.  This  upward  movement  led  some 
manufacturers  to  believe  that  If  they  were 
going  to  need  expanded  capacity,  they  had 
better  get  it  promptly  before  costs  rose  still 
higher.  As  a  result,  many  of  them  dis- 
counted the  growth  In  demand  for  their 
product  for  years  ahead.  When  the  awaken- 
ing came  during  the  last  half  of  1957.  many 
industries  became  aware  of  excess  capacity. 

Most  tragic  of  all  was  the  xmemployment 
that  resulted.  Having  obtained  the  con- 
sumer durables  that  they  needed  most,  hav- 
ing automobiles  that  were  still  good  for 
thousands  of  miles,  and  becoming  dis- 
enchanted with  the  Increased  prices,  con- 
sumers went  on  a  buyers"  holiday.  There 
developed  an  oversupply  of  stoves,  re-y 
frlgerators,  washing  machines,  radios  and 
television  sets.  Production  schedules  were 
cut  back  and  men  were  laid  off.  The  con- 
struction boom  also  languished  and  here 
again  men  were  laid  off.  And  so.  In  1957  and 
1958,  society  paid  in  unemployment,  lost 
salaries  and  lost  profits  the  price  of  another 
bust  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  a  boom 
which  we  must,  in  all  honesty,  recognize  was 
helped  on  its  way  by  the  excessively  rapid 
growth  of  consumer  credit. 

This  poses  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
socially  desirable  to  have  selective  control 
over  consumer  credit,  in  addition  to  general 
fiscal  and  monetary  control.  The  decision 
must  represent  a  value  Judgment  based  upon 
a  balancing  of  gains  against  disadvantages. 
To  dlnrlnish  the  unstablUzlng  effects  of  con- 
sumer credit  has  strong  appeal  to  those  who 
feel  that,  despite  its  benefits,  excessive  fluc- 
tuations in  its  use  should  be  prevented  in 
order  to  minimize  economic  instability.  But 
if  selective  control  is  to  be  employed,  the 
disadvantages  of  such  control  need  to  be 
faced  up  to  and  removed  if  possible.  In  the 
use  of  margin  requirements  to  prevent  exces- 
sive flow  of  credit  into  the  stock  market,  su- 
pervision and  enforcement  are  not  too  dlffl- 
cult.  In  three  previous  efforts  to  regulate 
consumer  credit,  however,  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  were  so  great  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  which  had  the  task  of  en- 
forcement, and  the  200,000  retailers  and 
financial  Institutions  to  whom  the  regulation 


applied  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
ordeal  was  over. 

To  gain  a  proper  perspective  of  the  role 
of  selective  controls,  one  must  compare  them 
with  general  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
Fiscal  policy  acts  through  governmental  sur- 
pluses or  deficits,  which  reflect  both  govern- 
mental spending  and  taxing.  The  direct  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
Treasury.  General  monetary  control,  en- 
trusted by  the  Congress  to  the  Federal  Re- 
terve  System,  has  the  particular  role  of 
regulating  the  reserves  available  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  so  that  bank  credit  may 
contract  and  expand  flexibly  in  accordance 
with  the  fluctuating  needs  of  the  economy. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  the  task  of  con 
trolling  the  supply  of  money  and  credit  in 
total,  leaving  its  allocation  to  the  competi- 
tive forces  of  the  free  market.  Credit  is  al- 
located in  the  market  place  to  those  credit- 
worthy borrowers  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
going  price.  The  apportionment  among  in- 
dividual borrowers  is  left  to  competition  be- 
tween private  borrowers  and  private  lenders, 
even  though  the  responsibility  for  influenc- 
ing the  total  supply  of  credit  rests  with  the 
central  bank. 

In  contrast  to  this  relatively  Impersonal  al- 
location of  the  money  supply  are  so-called 
selective  or  direct  controls.  Broadly  sj>eal<- 
ing.  they  embrace  rationing,  and  price  and 
wage  controls,  as  well  as  regulation  of  spe- 
cific uses  of  credit.  If  any  of  these  is  used, 
government  Intervenes  in  the  operation  of 
the  free  market.  Of  course  it  also  intervenes 
when  it  uses  subsidies,  price  supports,  and 
guarantees  to  shelter  particular  groups  of 
citizens.  It  is  clear  that  even  if  these  sup- 
plementary controls  are  helpful  in  meeting 
emergencies,  they  are  no  substitute  for  gen- 
eral fiscal  and  monetary  controls.  Without 
the  general  controls,  infiationary  pressures 
will  break  loose  eventually. 

Through  the  use  of  general  credit  measures, 
supplemented  by  stock-margin  regulations, 
economic  fluctuations  have  been  greatly  mod- 
erated In  the  period  since  1950,  despite  a 
sharp  increase  in  both  public  and  private 
debt.  Since  1950  we  have  added  $20  billion 
to  consumer  installment  credit  outstand- 
ing. 990  billion  to  mortgage  debt,  and  »85 
billion  to  corporate  debt — in  considerable 
part  to  finance  additions  to  plant  and  equip- 
ment. We  hove  also  added  to  the  Federal 
debt,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  need  to  reor- 
ganize and  reequip  the  defense  establish- 
ment in  view  of  the  rapid  technical  advances 
which  have  taken  place  in  a  world  of  continu- 
ing international  tensions.  At  the  same  time 
State  and  local  governments  have  borrowed 
$30  billion  to  finance  schools  and  highways 
and  for  other  purposes. 

When  one  contemplates  these  magnitudes 
and  the  rates  of  increase  they  imply,  both  in 
credit  and  in  our  stock  of  real  wealth — 
homes,  automobiles,  factories,  and  public  fa- 
cilities— It  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  we 
have  lieen  able  to  accomplish  so  much  growth 
and  still  maintain  as  much  stability  as  we 
have  had  in  prices  and  employment.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  could  not  have  done  even 
this  well  if  we  had  not  clung  tenaciously  to  a 
sound,  flexible  monetary  pwllcy. 

Reliance  on  general  credit  measures  alone, 
of  course,  has  limitations.  Despite  the  mani- 
fest necessity  for  a  sound  general  credit 
policy,  and  despite  the  manifest  advantages 
of  permitting  the  market  to  carry  out  the 
function  of  credit  allocation,  conditions  may 
at  times  develop  in  specific  areas  that  to  some 
people  would  Justify  selective  credit  con- 
trols. Developments  in  a  particular  area  may 
be  unsound  in  themselves;  or  the  area  may 
be  absorbing  too  much  of  the  total  credit 
expansion  that  is  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  public 
opinion  may  come  to  Insist  upon  selective 
controls  to  supplement  general  ones. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  made  a  study 
of  the  consumer-credit  field  almost  2  years 
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time.  It  U  possible,  however,  that  develop 
ments  In  the  future  might  call  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  that  view.  They  might  create 
a  widespread  public  demand  for  consumer- 
credit  controls  as  an  alternative  to  enhanced 
cyclical  fluctuations  or  to  an  Increased  degree 
of  general  credit  restraint.  Such  feeling 
might  be  generated,  for  example.  If  terms 
were  once  more  eased  radically  at  a  time 
when  credit  demand  and  consumer  spending 
were  on  the  Increase.  In  that  case,  society 
might  decide  that  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  consumer-credit  regulation  would  out- 
weigh the  difficulties.  If  so.  we  should  bene- 
fit from  the  experience  during  periods  of 
regulation  so  as  to  minimize  administrative 
difficulties. 

And  so  I  return  to  the  question  posed  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  This  ques- 
tion has  been  put  Into  verse  by  the  econo- 
mist, Kenneth  Boulding : 

"The  fruits  of  tbe  financial  system 
Are  quite  Impressive,  once  you  list  'em. 
Although  the  system  has  the  power 
To  turn  Its  fruits  extremely  sour."  » 


Wisdom  and  courage  to  adopt  sound  poli-     en^pioyment.    production,     and     purchaslnff 

Cles  to  attain  them.  power;  (3)  a  review  of  the  economic  program 

Adoption   of   the   amendments   would     qj  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  a  rerlew  of 


AMENDMENT  OP  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
make  relative  stability  of  prices  an  ex- 
plicit aim  of  Federal  economic  policy, 
and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  64)  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  to  make  relative 
stability  of  prices  an  explicit  aim  of 
Federal  economic  policy,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bush  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  have  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
four  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  namely,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett  I.  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ProxmireI. 


strengthen  the  Employment  Act.  It 
would  help  to  avoid  the  "boom  and  bust" 
cycles  which  have  been  the  source  of  seri- 
ous unemployment  in  the  past.  It  would 
fortify  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
American  dollar  and  stimulate  the  sav- 
ings and  investment  esserrtial  to  create 
jobs  in  a  growing  America. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  news  accounts 
of  a  recent  speech  by  the  distinguished 
majoritj'  leader  [Mr.  Johnson]  indicat- 
ing his  awareness  of  the  grave  danger 
to  our  national  economy  created  by  in- 
flation. 

However,  with  all  respect.  I  must  dis- 
agree with  his  proposal  to  have  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  Investigated  by  a  com- 
mittee without  responsibility  for  recom- 
mending: legislation  to  the  Congress. 

The  American  people  have  had  enough 
talk  about  inflation.  They  are  looking 
to  Congress  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  have  therefore  urged  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  (Mr.  PulbrightI  to  sched- 
ule hearings  on  the  bill  as  early  in  the 
present  session  as  possible.  This  com- 
mittee is  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  Employment  Act,  and  has  the  basic 
responsibility  for  considering  proposals 
to  amend  that  act  and  to  prevent  the  de- 
basing of  our  currency  by  Inflation. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on  the 
subject  of  inflation,  in  methods  which  I 
believe  might  help  keep  it  under  control, 
including  flscal  responsibility  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  portions  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1948,  as  it  would  be  affected  by  my 
amendment,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Thk  Emflotmcnt  Act  or  1946  as  Paopoan) 

To  Be  Amsnoco 

[  New  language  in  italic;  language  to  be 

omitted  In  brackets! 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
It  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  use  all  prac- 
ticable means  consistent  with  Its  needs  and 


•    I  ask  unanim<.<us  consent  that  the  bill  ■>  obligations    and    other    essential    consldera- 


may  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
btisiness  on  Monday,  January  12,  so  that 
other  Senators  may  join  tn  sponsorship 
if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDEa^rr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Employment  Act  are  di- 
rected against  the  dangerous  inflation- 
ary trends  which  persist  in  our  economy, 
and,  if  imchecked,  can  do  serious  damage 
to  our  defense  effort  and,  indeed,  under- 
mine our  society. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  a  rel- 
atively stable  cost  of  living  can  be  accom- 
plished only  at  the  expense  of  serious 
unemployment.  I  strongly  repudiate 
that  defeatist  attitude.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  between  a  sound  cur- 


tions  of  national  policy,  with  the  aMlstance 
and  cooperation  of  Industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  State  and  local  governments,  to 
coordinate  and  utilize  all  of  Its  plans,  func- 
tions, and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating and  maintaining.  In  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  foster  and  promote  free  competitive 
enterprlsij  and  the  general  welfare,  condi- 
tions under  which  there  will  be  afforded  use- 
ful employment  opportunities,  including 
self -employment,  for  thoae  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

The   Conffresa    further    declares    that    the 

foregoing  obfectiotf  mu3t  be  attaiTied.  if  they  . , 

are    to    be    mearStAgful,   in   an   economy    in      the  explanation  of  it  Will  be  printed  In 
which  the  level  of  prices  remains  relatively      the  RECORD. 


economic  conditions  affecting  employment 
In  the  United  States  or  any  considerable 
portion  thereof  dxiring  the  preceding  year 
and  of  their  effect  upon  employment,  pro- 
durtlon,  and  purchasing  power;  t»nd  (4)1 
(4)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  price 
levels  prevailing  in  the  economy  and  the 
steps,  if  any.  u>hich  have  been  taken  to 
counter  inflationary  or  deflationary  pres- 
sures arising  uith\n  the  economy;  and  (5) 
a  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy  de- 
clared In  section  2.  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legl.'latlon  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

Sec.  4.  (ai  There  is  created  In  the  texeeu- 
tlve  Offl:e  of  the  President  a  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  (hereinafter  called  the 
Council).  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  each  of  whom 
shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his 
training,  experience,  and  attainments,  la  ex- 
ceptionally qualified  to  analyze  and  Interpret 
economic  developments  to  appraise  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Government  In  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2.  and 
to  formulate  and  recommend  national  eco- 
nomic p<jllcy  to  promote  employment,  pro- 
duction, [and  purchasing  power  under  free 
competitive  enterprise!  purchasing  power, 
and  a  relative  stable  price  level  under  free 
competitive  enterprise.  The  President  ahall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
as  chairman  and  one  as  vice  chalmuui.  who 
shall  act  as  chairman  in  the  atiaence  of  the 
chairman. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  economic  policies  to  foater 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise,  to 
avoid  economic  fluctuationa  or  to  diminish 
the  effects  thereof,  and  to  maintain  employ- 
ment, production,  [and  purchasing  power] 
purchasing  power,  and  a  relatively  stable 
price  level. 

INTERIM  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
HOME  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE. 
URBAN  RENEWAL.  AND  COL- 
LEGE HOUSING 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  BX7SHI.  the  Senator  from' 
Utah  I  Mr.  BKNNrnrl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  BkallI,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  quick  authorization  of  funds 
which  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion needs  to  carry  on  continuous  In- 
surance of  loans  for  housing,  college 
housing,  and  urban  renewal  housinsr. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bin 
together  with  an  explanation  of  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rkcokd. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.    Without  objection,  the  bill  and 


*  "Principles  ot  Economic  Policy,"  by  Ken- 
neth E.  Boulding,  p.  210. 


stable  under  free  competitive  enterprise. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shaU  transnr.it  to 
the  Congress  at  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year  an  economic  report  (hereinafter 
called  the  Economic  Report)  setting  forth 
(1)  the  levels  of  employment,  production, 
and    purchasing    power    obtaining    In    the 


The  bUl  (S.  65)  to  provide  interim 
authorization  for  home  mortgage  Insur- 
ance, urban  renewal,  and  college  hous- 
ing, introduced  by  Mr.  Capkhait  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bxtsh.  Mr.  BENirrrr.  and  Mr. 
Beall),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 


title,  referred  to^the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RkccntD.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etn..  That  section  217  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "•7.000.000.000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "tlS.OCO.OOO.OOO." 

Sec.  a.  Section  li)3  (b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  all 
before  the  proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Administrator, 
on  and  after  July  1.  1949,  may.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  contract  to  make 
capital  grants  with  resp>ect  to  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title  aggregating  not  to 
exceed  $  1.460. 000. 0(X):".  anC 

(2)  Striking  out  In  the  proviso  ",  and  any 
such  authorised  incrrease  therein." 

Sec.  3.  Section  401  (d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  Is  amendeil  by  striking  out  "9925.- 
000.000"  and  insfrtlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1,125,000,000"  an!  by  striking  out  "aiOO.- 
000.000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•••126.000,000." 

The  explanatoiy  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Capehart  is  as  follows: 

Exf:.anation 

This  bin  would  provide  Immediate  In- 
creases in  authorUiaions  urgently  needed  to 
pernUt  continuation  of  three  major  programs 
of  the  Housing  anl  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Under  this  resolut  on.  the  programs  could 
continue  until  the  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  more  fully  consider  these  and  other 
operations  administered  by  the  Agency.  The 
sections  of  the  bill  are  summarized  as  follows: 

SncnoM  1.  Increase  In  FHA  mortgage  In- 
surance authorization:  This  section  would 
Increase  the  FHA  general  mortgage  insurance 
authorization  by  $6  billion  and  thus  assure 
the  availability  of  PUA  Insurance  programs 
during  the  crucial  months  of  spring.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  amount  would  be  ade- 
quate for  operatlonf.  until  June  30.  1950. 

Because  of  the  unexpected  and  unprece- 
dented heavy  volume  of  new  and  existing 
home  applications  (or  Insurance  from  May 
through  September  1958.  the  ^4  billion  au- 
thorization provided  In  June  1948  was  ap- 
proaching exhaustl'n  by  mid-October.  Net 
use  of  more  than  %{<00  mllllop  of  authoriza- 
tion occurred  in  tl»e  month  of  September 
alone.  In  order  tC'  conserve  the  available 
authorisation  and  obtain  maximum  benefit 
from  the  Infiow  of  uuthorlzatlon  from  expi- 
ration of  commitments  and  repayment  at 
Insured  mortgages,  special  procedures  were 
put  into  effect  by  FHA  in  mid-October. 

Under  these  proce<lures.  for  home-mortgage 
applications  which  do  not  Involve  owner 
occupants  (I.e.,  applications  for  firm  or  con- 
ditional oommltmeiits  on  new  construction 
for  builders  and  for  conditional  commit- 
ments on  existing  construction),  FHA  Issues 
agreements  to  Insiu'e.  These  are  accom- 
panied by  unsigned  commitments  and  are 
convertible  at  a  later  date  Into  firm  com- 
mitments for  the  bc^nefit  of  owner -occupant 
mortgagors  upon  the  condition  that  FHA  in- 
surance authorlaatl(>n  Is  available.  Through 
these  special  procedures,  the  home-financing 
Industry  can  operate  for  a  limited  period 
with  a  substantially  reduced  net  use  of  FHA 
Insurance  authorization.  In  time,  howeTer, 
the  converalon  of  these  agreements  to  Insure 
into  commitments  and  the  reduced  voliuae  otf 
expirations  of  commitments  would  raise  the 
net  use  of  authorlzntlon  to  the  aame  levels 
which  would  otherwise  occur  under  normal 
commitment  procedures. 

Issuance  of  conunitmenta  In  exchange  for 
all  outstanding  agretonents  to  lns\u-e  and  the 
Issuance  of  commitments  for  applications 
under  examination  and  for  additional  appli- 
cations received  during  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  l>oth  home  and  project  opera- 
tions would  require  between  •S  billion  and 
•a  billion  of  additional  Insurance  authorlza- 
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tlon.  This  estimate  contemplates  a  reduc- 
tl(«  of  application  ▼olume  by  10  to  16  percent 
from  the  unprecedented  levels  of  last  August 
and  September  and  maintenance  of  project 
applications  at  the  levels  of  recent  months. 

Szc.  2.  Increase  In  UBA  capital-grant  au- 
thorization: This  section  would  make  avail- 
able to  the  Housing  Administrator  additional 
capital -grant  obligational  authority  In  the 
amount  of  •lOO  million.  In  addition,  It 
would  reestablish  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  avaUable  not  more  than  an 
additional  •lOO  million. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  omnibus  hous- 
ing legislation  in  the  85th  Congress,  the 
urban -renewal  program  was  left  at  the  start 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  with  only  ^54  mil- 
lion in  unreserved  capital  grant  authority. 
whereas  the  administration  had  proposed  a 
program  level  of  $254  million  in  capital  grant 
authority  for  the  year.  In  order  to  keep  the 
program  operating  until  the  86th  Congress 
convened,  it  was  necessary  for  the  President 
to  release  the  aiOO  million  reserve  of  cap- 
ital grant  authority  that  had  been  provided 
In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  This  provided 
a  total  of  ^154  million  that  was  available 
for  capital  grant  needs  In  the  current  fiscal 
year.  These  funds  have  now  been  virtually 
exhausted  by  the  capital  grant  reservations 
and  contract  commitments  that  have  been 
;nade  by  the  housing  agency  plnce  July  1. 
1958.  The  small  amount  of  remaining  grant 
authority  will  be  needed  for  increases  In 
the  capital  grant  requlrencients  of  projects 
that  have  been  approved  In  the  past,  leav- 
ing no  funds  available  for  the  Initiation  of 
new  projects  untU  Congress  provides  addi- 
tional  capital   grant  authority. 

The  grant  authority  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion would  keep  the  program  operating  untU 
the  end  of  the  flscal  year  on  the  level  antic- 
ipated by  the  President's  budget  propos- 
als, and  would  also  reconstitute  the  reserve 
of  capital  grant  authority  for  release  by  the 
President  at  any  future  time  the  public  In- 
terest so  dictates. 

Sec.   3.   Increase   In   college   housing   loan 
authorization:   This  section  would  Increase 
the   college   housing   loan   authorization    by 
•200   million    (from   ^925   million   to   %\,l2b 
million).     The   9100   million    Umlt  on   the 
part  of  this  authorization  which  can  be  used 
for  other   educational   facilities   would  also 
be   Increased   by  ^25   million.     At  June   30. 
1968.  the  uncommitted  balance  of  the  pres- 
ent   total   authorization    was   %2B.l    million. 
This  sum  was  rapidly  conunltted  diu-lng  the 
next  few  months,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
the  only  unconunltted  loan  funds  are  those 
which   are   being    held   In   reserve   to   cover 
cost  overruns  on  loans  hitherto  approved. 
In  the  Interim  and  In  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's   statement    of    Aug\ist   27,    1958.    the 
housing  agency  has  continued  to  accept  ap- 
plications   and    has    aUocated    funds    on    a 
contingency  basis.    As  of  December  31,  1958, 
103  applications  totaling  •84  million  had  been 
filed  during  fiscal  year  1959.    Present  trends 
of  application  receipts  Indicate  that  the  au- 
thorization contained  In  this  section  would 
be  committed  by  the  end  of  this  flscal  year. 
The  need  for  college  housing  Is  largely  a 
reflection  of  college  enrollments.    From  1950 
to    1958    fall    college    enrollment    Increased 
from    2.297.000    to    8.823.000.    a    rise    of    68 
percent.    During  the  next  10-15  years  en- 
rollment la  expected  to  double,   exceeding 
6  mUUon  students  In  1970.    Both  the  college 
age  group  and  the  percentage  of  that  group 
enrolling  In  colleges  la  expected  to  rise  an- 
x^ally  throtighout  this  period.     High  con- 
struction costs  and  the  difBculty  of  obtain- 
ing private  financing  upon  reasonably  com- 
parable terms  have  complicated  the  problem. 
Under  existing  law.  not  more  than   •lOO 
million  of  the  above  authorization  can  be 
used  for  other  educational  facilities.     This 
section  of  the  bm  would  Increase  that  cell- 
ing to  ^125  million  to  permit  loans  to  be 
made  to  the  many  colleges,  particularly  the 


urban  Inartltutlona  whose  students  largely 
live  at  home,  for  facilities  containing  din- 
ing and  related  acconunodatlons.  Providing 
a  student  with  necessary  dining  facilities  is 
equally  as  Important  as  the  provision  of 
housing  accommodations. 


RESTORATION  OP  RURAL  ELECTRI- 
FICATION ADMINISTRATION  AS 
AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
decided,  after  much  study  of  all  aspects 
of  the  problem,  to  introduce  legislation 
which  proposes  to  restore  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to  the  in- 
dependent status  it  held  at  the  time  of 
its  creation.  I  am  delighted  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus.'jell],  is  joining 
me  in  introduction  of  this  legislation. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  long  been 
a  devoted  supporter  of  our  REA  pro- 
grams and  I  doubt  that  any  men  in  the 
Congress  can  exceed  his  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  operations  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

The  Administration  set  up  by  the 
Congress  in  1936  was  an  independent 
agency  until  it  was  placed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  "under  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,"  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  Reorganization  Plan 
Number  Two  in  May  1939.  In  1953,  Re- 
organization Plan  Number  Two  of  that 
year  transferred  further  operations  of 
the  REA  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  much 
strife  as  the  result  of  the  transfer.  One 
of  the  most  acute  issues  as  a  result  of 
the  1953  plan  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  review  any 
loans  m  excess  of  $500,000  made  by  the 
REA.  Because  of  this,  legislation  was 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  to  nul- 
lify the  1953  Reorganization  Plan.  I  sat 
through  the  heai-ings  on  this  legislation 
and  noted  the  intense  feeling  over  the 
1953  plan  although  every  witness  who 
appeared  in  opposition  to  it  stated  that, 
at  no  time  in  his  experience,  had  the 
review  of  loans  defeated  any  loan  in 
excess  of  $500,000  approved  by  Admin- 
istrator Hamil. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  no  sound 
purpMsse  can  be  served  by  leaving  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  can  operate  independently  in  the 
highly  successful  manner  it  was  orig- 
inally conceived  to  do.  This  independent 
operation  will.  I  am  sure,  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  leaders 
in  our  rural  electric  communities. 
During  hearings  on  the  1953  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  a  brief  filed  by  Clyde  Ellis,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  stated: 

Rural  electric  leaders  have  never  become 

reconciled  to  the  placing  of  REA  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  have  con- 
tinued to  feel  that  the  program  would  be 
better  served  by  a  completely  Independent 
agency. 

I  have  witnessed  the  great  benefit  of 
rural  electrification  to  farms  in  this 
coimtry.  This  has.  perhaps,  been  the 
greatest  gam  for  farmers  m  our  genera- 
tion.   To  me,  it  appears  very  sound  to 
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re-create  REA  as  an  Independent  agency 
with  all  the  powers  and  duties  which 
were  originally  intended.  At  the  same 
time  this  can  also  serve  the  original  pur- 
pose of  operating  this  agency  as  a  non- 
partisan service  organization  for  all 
farmers.  My  legislation,  if  enacted,  will 
authorize  a  complete  and  unhampered 
operation  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

To  conform  with  accepted  procedure, 
this  legislation  proposes  appointment  of 
the  Administrator  for  a  10-year  term 
upon  the  reestablishment  of  the  inde- 
pendent status  of  the  agency.  It  is  most 
ce  tainly  to  be  assumed  that  the  present 
Administrator,  David  A.  Hamil,  will  be 
reappointed  subsequent  to  enactment  of 
this  bill  by  the  86th  Congress.  Mr. 
Hamil  has  done  an^ excellent  job  as  REA 
Administrator.  He  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Executive,  the  Congress  and 
REA  consumers  throughout  the  country. 
We  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  an 
able  and  thorough  performance  as  REA 
Administrator. 

My  sole  purpose  is  to  further  the  cause 
of  rural  electrification,  a  program  which 
I  have  consistently  suppKjrted  throughout 
the  entire  20  years  of  my  service  in 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  75)  to  establish  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis  'for 
himself  and  Mr.  Russell)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry, 

SETTLEMENT  OF  LABOR  DISPUTES 
INVOLVING  COMMON  CARRIERS 
BY  AIR 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  with 
respect  to  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes involving  common  carriers  by  air. 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  compuLsory 
arbitration  of  a  dispute  between  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  air  and  its  employees,  in 
lieu  of  the  present  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  an  emergency  board  con- 
tained in  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  if  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  any  lockout,  strike,  or 
other  concerted  stoppage  of  work  re- 
sulting, or  which  threatens  to  result, 
from  such  dispute,  would  substantially 
interrupt  commerce  to  such  a  degree  a.s 
to  deprive  persons  of  transportation  by 
air  to  or  from  any  point  in  the  United 
States,  to  and  from  which  such  trans- 
portation is  normally  provided  by  .such 
carrier,  and  severe  hardship  would  result 
therefrom. 

The  board  of  arbitration  would  con- 
si.st  of  one  public  member  appointed  by 
the  President  and  one  member  desig- 
nated by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. If  either  party  to  the  dispute  fails 
or  refuses  to  designate  its  member  within 
one  week  after  appointment  of  the  pub- 
lic member  the  President  shall  appoint 


such  member  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
public  member  is  appointed.  A  decision 
of  the  majority  shall  constitute  a  deci- 
sion of  the  board.  Each  member  of  the 
board  of  arbitration  named  by  the  par- 
ties tx)  the  dispute  will  be  compensated 
by  the  party  naming  him.  The  Federal 
Government  shall  pay  to  the  public 
member  reasonable  compensation  for  his 
services  in  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  shall  reimburse  him  for  ex- 
penses incurred. 

The  board  shall  hold  hearings  at 
which  parties  to  the  dispute  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  its  findings 
and  award  shall  be  handed  down  within 
60  days  after  its  appointment,  except 
that  the  President  may  for  good  cause 
extend  such  period  up  to  30  additional 
days.  The  award  of  the  board  shall  be- 
come binding  upon  and  shall  control  the 
relationship  between  the  parties  from 
the  date  of  filing  until  expiration  of  1 
year  from  such  date,  but  the  award  may 
be  changed  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties. 

Within  15  days  from  the  date  of  the 
award  either  party  to  the  dispute  may 
petition  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  award  was  filed  for 
a  review  of  such  award  on  the  ground 
that  (a)  parties  were  not  given  reason- 
able opportunity  to  be  heard;  (b>  the 
board  of  arbitration  exceeded  its  powers; 
(O  the  award  is  unrea.sonable  in  that  it 
is  not  supported  by  the  evidence,  or  <d) 
that  the  award  wa.s  procured  by  fraud, 
collusion,  or  other  unlawful  means  or 
methods.  Such  court,  without  a  jury, 
shall  hear  the  evidence  with  resp>ect  to 
the  issue  raised  and  its  decision  shall  be 
final  unless  within  10  days  either  party 
shall  apply  to  the  appropriate  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  for  a  review  of  such  decision. 
If  through  the  above  court  procedure 
the  award  of  the  arbitration  board  is  re- 
versed the  mediation  board  shall 
promptly  notify  the  President,  and  he 
shall  reconvene  the  board  or  appoint  a 
new  board  of  arbitration  and  the  board 
shall  proceed  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  required  by  the  court's  decision. 

Under  this  bill  it  would  be  unlawful 
during  any  period  beginning  with  the 
date  of  an  order  by  the  President  to  the 
parties  concerned  to  submit  theij;  dispute 
to  an  arbitration  board  and  ending  on 
the  date  on  which  an  award  of  a  board 
of  arbitration  ceases  to  be  in  effect,  first, 
for  any  carrier  to  engage  in  a  lockout; 
second,  for  employees  of  such  carrier  to 
engage  in  a  strike  or  any  other  concerted 
stoppage  of  work:  third,  for  any  labor 
organization  representing  employees  of 
such  carrier  to  engage  or  encourage  such 
employees  to  engage  in  any  strike  or 
concerted  work  stoppage ;  fourth,  for  any 
carrier,  labor  organization,  or  individual 
to  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  carry  out  any 
duty  imposed  by  an  award  of  the  board 
of  arbitration;  or  fifth,  for  either  party 
to  the  dispute  to  make  any  change  in 
the  conditions  out  of  which  the  dispute 
arose  except  as  provided  in  the  award  or 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties.  Appro- 
priate penalties  and  court  procedures  are 
provided  in  the  bill  for  enforcing  these 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  imaware  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  controversial  pro- 


posal, but  recent  strikes  In  some  of  our 
major  airlines  have  forcefully  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  greatest  sufferer 
in  these  strikes  is  the  general  public — 
particularly  in  those  strikes  timed  to 
take  place  at  the  height  of  the  Christ- 
mas season  when  thousands  of  people 
expect  to  take  advantage  of  fast  travel 
provided  by  airlines  to  spend  Christmas 
with  their  loved  ones.  Not  only  do  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  prohibit  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  this  industry  to  protect  the 
traveling  public  and  the  communities 
which  are  served  by  the  airlines,  but  I 
feel  that  Congress  has  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  taxpayer  has  made. 
and  will  continue  to  make,  a  substantial 
financial  contribution  to  the  safe  and 
continuous  operation  of  airlines  in  this 
country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  handles  requests 
for  civil  aviation  affairs,  I  feel  I  have  a 
duty  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  general 
public  to  call  attention  to  the  financial 
support  the  Federal  Government  gives 
to  civil  aviation,  and  thus  to  the  air- 
lines. 

The  airline  indu.stry  In  America  is 
unique  in  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  American  taxpayer,  the  one 
who  suffers  as  a  result  of  airline  strikes — 
has  expended  billions  of  dollars  for  con- 
struction of  airports  and  facilities:  for 
the  installation,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  expensive  navigational  aids; 
and  for  the  payment  of  sut>sldie8  to  the 
airlines.  This  industry  is  almost  com- 
pletely controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  Federal  agency  determines 
the  routes  an  airlme  will  be  permitted 
to  fly.  The  rates  to  be  charged  on  every 
commercial  flight  are  controlled  by  a 
Federal  agency.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment even  controls  licensing  of  pei^son- 
nel  such  as  pilots  and  mechanics. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  American  taxpayer 
in  civil  aviation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  table  of  appropriations 
and  other  authorizations  for  civil  avia- 
tion activities  in  the  last  10  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  f ollow.s : 

Apprnpnatinii^  and  other  authorizatiomt  for 

civil    at  tation    acttvittes    {1950-59) 
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And  in  addition  $82,280,500  for  Washington 
airports;  »3 1.500.000  for  the  Alrwaya  Mod- 
ernization Board;  $4,844,094  for  Alaskan  alr- 
ports;  and  $42,397,500  for  admlnUtrative  M- 
ponses  of   the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 


RKAITrULATIOir 

[In  milliofu  o(  dollars] 

.\  II  port^ 348.  7 

Karllltlpfl „      4.W  ."i 

M  alnU'iiiuice  and  ofteration l.siti.  .t 

.-ul'-liiios 276.3 

t'tticr     ltil.6 

Total 2.5<U  6 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
included  "other  authorizations"  in  this 
compilation  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  the  money  expended  for  air- 
port construction,  most  of  which  h£tf  al- 
ready been  appropriated  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  appropriated  at  the 
proper  time. 

I  hope  Senators  will  take  time  to  read 
in  the  Recxjrd  tomorrow  this  complete 
recapitulation  of  Federal  moneys  ex- 
pended for  civil  aviation,  but  in  order 
that  those  present  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  vast  sums  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose let  me  say  that  for  airport  construc- 
tion $348.7  million  in  Federal  funds  have 
been  or  will  be  expended  over  this  10- 
year  period.  Of  interest  also  is  the  fact 
that  over  the  10-year  period  of  1947-58, 
which  Is  the  latest  compilation  available. 
State  and  local  governments  expended 
$324,998,000  for  airport  construction. 

For  construction  of  facilities  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  expended  $459.5 
million  since  1950.  and  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  same  $1,316,500,000. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1954  we  did  not 
have  a  breakdown  between  airmail  pay 
and  actual  subsidy,  but  since  these  have 
been  reported  separately — the  last  6 
years — the  Federal  Government  has  paid 
$276.3  million  as  subsidy  to  the  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  Federal  ex- 
];>enditure  since  1950  for  the  purposes 
which  I  have  Just  been  discussing  is  ap- 
proximately $2.562,6OO,0C0. 

Senators  may  remember  that  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  we  embarked  on  a  5- 
year  Federal  airway  modernization  plan. 
I  call  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  the 
anticipated  costs  for  the  next  4  years  of 
this  program  is  now  estimated  at  $852 
million,  and  during  the  next  4  years  the 
expected  costs  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  facilities  under  the  new 
plan  is  in  excess  of  $li2  billion. 

If  this  contribution  by  the  general 
public  for  facilities  which  are  made 
available  to  the  airlines,  as  well  as  other 
aircraft,  does  not  justify  the  public's 
demand  for  continuous  services,  and 
place  this  industry  in  a  unique  position 
with  reference  to  its  obligation  to  pro- 
vide uninterrupted  service,  then  I  am 
sadly  mistaken. 

With  reference  to  subsidizing  airlines, 
I  am  sure  Senators  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  a  recent  Court  decision  re- 
quires the  CAB  to  take  into  consider- 
ation In  determining  eligibility  for  sub- 
sidy, and  the  amount  of  same,  the  loss 
due  to  a  strike,  unless  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  it  would  not  have  occurred 
under  "honest,  economical,  and  eCBclent 
management."  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  only  is  the  general  public  in- 
convenienced in  its  travel,  both  busi- 
ness and  pleasure;  not  only  are  thou- 
sands of  communities  in  the  United 
States  dealt  a  devastating  blow  to  their 
economy  by  airline  strikes,  the  recent 
one  in  Eastern  Air  Line  costing  Florida 
communities  approximately  $25  million; 


not  only  does  the  American  taxpayer 
pay  vast  simis  to  make  possible  a  thriv- 
ing and  safe  airUne  industry;  not  only 
do  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
expend  funds  for  unemployment  pay- 
ment to  thousands  of  persons  out  of 
work  due  to  the  strikes,  most  of  whom 
are  not  strike  participants;  but  under 
existing  law  if  an  airline  is  forced  by  a 
normal  strike  to  seek  subsidy,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  must  once  more  dig  into 
his  pocket  to  pay  part  of  the  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  airline  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  a  certain  segment  of  its  em- 
ployees to  perform  their  necessary 
functions. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  that  I  know 
full  well  the  controversial  aspects  of  the 
proposal  I  make  today,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve In  the  history  of  this  Nation  a 
better  case  has  been  made  for  the 
need,  and  right,  of  the  American  pub- 
lic to  have  protection  against  a  strike  by 
so  few  which  vitally  affects  so  many. 

I  have  not  brought  into  my  discussion 
the  loss  a  strike  causes  to  thousands  of 
stockholders — large  and  small — or  the 
loss  of  their  livelihood  by  thousands  of 
airlme  employees  who  are  not  on  strike, 
or  the  delays  and  mterruptions  to  oiu- 
defense  efforts  which  call  for  numerous 
flights  on  commercial  airlines,  all  of 
which  are  Important.  I  base  my  appeal 
for  compulsory  arbitration  solely  on  the 
right  of  the  general  public — which  heav- 
ily subsidizes  this  industrj' — to  have 
available  the  service  which  has  become  a 
vital  part  of  our  everyday  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  measure  will 
be  acted  upon  speedily.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  80)  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  with  respect  to  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  involving  common  car- 
riers by  air.  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Holland, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  num- 
ber, and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  common  carriers  by  air. 

"(b)(1)  U  a  dispute  between  a  common 
carrier  by  air  and  its  employees  be  not  ad- 
justed under  the  foregoing  sections  of  this 
Act  the  Mediation  Board  shall  notify  the 
President.  If,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, any  lockout,  strike,  or  other  concerted 
Stoppage  of  work  resulting,  or  which  threat- 
ens to  result,  from  such  dispute  Tpould  sub- 
stantially interrupt  commerce  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  deprive  persons  seeking  trans- 
portation by  air  to  or  from  any  point  in  the 
United  States  to  and  from  which  such  trans- 
portation is  normally  provided  by  such  car- 
rier of  such  transportation,  and  severe 
hardship  would  result  therefrom,  he  may 
order  the  submission  of  such  dispute  to  a 
board  of  arbitration  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  A  board  of  arbitration  under  this 
subsection  shaU  consist  of  one  public  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  President,  and  one 
member  designated  In  writing  by  each  of 


the  parties  to  the  dispute.  If  either  party 
to  the  dispute  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  desig- 
nate its  member  within  one  week  after 
appointment  of  the  public  member,  the 
President  shall  appoint  such  member  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  public  member  is  ap- 
pointed. Each  member  of  the  board  of 
arbitration  named  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  shall  be  compensated  by  the  party 
naming  him.  Any  arbitrator  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  paid  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  his  services  In  an  amount  to 
be  fixed  by  the  President,  and  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  his  necessary  traveling  expenses 
and  expenses  actually  incvured  for  subsist- 
ence while  serving  as  an  arbitrator.  The 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  (b).  (c),  (d), 
(f).  (g).  and  (h)  of  paragraph  Third  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  (45  UJS.C.  157,  Third,  (b), 
(c),  (d),  (f),  (h))  shaU  apply  to  the  organ- 
ization and  procedure  of  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  A  boaid  of  arbitration  appointed 
under  this  subsection  shaU  promptly  hold 
hearings  at  which  both  parties  to  the  dispute 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  present,  both 
personally  and  by  counsel,  and  to  present 
such  oral  and  documentary  evidence  as  the 
board  of  arbitration  shall  deem  relevant  to 
the  issue  or  Issues  in  controversy.  The 
board  of  arbitration  shaU  make  written  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shaU  promulgate  a  written 
award  upon  the  issue  or  issues  in  dispute. 
In  making  such  findings  the  boaid  of  arbi- 
tration shall  consider  only,  and  be  bound 
only,  by  the  evidence  submitted.  When  a 
valid  contract  is  in  effect  defining  the  rights, 
duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  with 
respect  to  any  matter  In  dispute,  the  board 
of  arbitration  shaU  have  power  only  to  de- 
termine the  proper  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  contract  provisions  which 
are  involved.  Where  wage  rates  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  under  a  proposed 
new  or  proposed  amended  contract  are  in 
dispute,  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  estab- 
lish rates  of  pay  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment which  are  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
parties.  No  award  of  the  board  cf  arbitra- 
tion relating  to  wages  or  rates  of  pay  shall 
be  retroactive  to  a  date  before  the  date  of 
the  termination  of  any  contract  which  may 
have  existed  between  the  parties.  The  find- 
ings and  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration 
shall  be  handed  down  within  60  days  after 
its  appointment,  except  that  the  President 
may,  for  good  cause,  extend  such  period  for 
not  to  exceed  30  days.  A  decision  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration shall  constitute  a  decision  of  such 
board.  Upon  the  filing  of  copies  of  the 
award  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (f)  of 
paragraph  3d  of  section  7  of  this  act  (45 
U.S.C.  157.  3d(f))  such  award,  together 
with  such  agreements  as  the  parties  may 
themselves  have  reached,  shaU  become  bind- 
ing upon  and  shall  control  the  relationship 
between  the  parties  from  the  date  of  such 
filing  until  the  expiration  of  1  year  from  such 
date,  but  such  award  may  be  changed  by 
mutual  consent  or  agreement  of  the  parties. 

"(4)  Either  party  to  the  dispute  may. 
within  15  dasrs  from  the  date  the  award  is 
filed  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (f )  of  this 
paragraph  3  of  section  7  of  this  act  (45 
U.S.C.  157.  3(f)),  petition  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  such 
award  was  so  filed  for  a  review  of  such  award 
on  the  ground  (A)  that  the  parties  were  not 
given  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
(B)  that  the  board  of  arbitration  exceeded 
its  powers,  (C)  that  the  award  is  unreason- 
able In  that  it  is  not  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence, or  (D)  that  the  award  was  procured 
by  fraud,  collusion,  or  other  unlawful  means 
or  methods.  Such  court,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury,  shall  hear  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  parties  with  respect  to  the 
issue  raised  by  the  petition  and  may  reverse 
the  award  only  If  It  finds  that  (i)  one  of  the 
parties  was  not  given  reasonable  opportunity 
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to  be  heard,  (U)  that  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion exceeded  Its  powers.  (Ill)  that  the  order 
is  unreasonable  In  that  It  Is  not  supported 
by  the  evidence,  or  (Iv)  that  the  order  was 
procured  by  fraud,  collusion,  or  other  un- 
lawful means  or  methods.  The  decision  of 
the  district  court  shall  be  final  unless  within 
10  days  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  ap- 
propriate tJnlted  States  court  of  app>eals  for 
a  review  of  such  decision.  If  the  district 
court  reverses  the  award  for  one  of  the  rea- 
sons stated  In  this  paragraph  and  no  appeal 
Is  taken  or  the  reversal  of  such  award  is 
afflrmed  on  appeal,  or  If  an  order  of  the  dis- 
trict court  affirming  an  award  Is  reversed  on 
appeal,  the  Mediation  Board  shall  promptly 
notify  the  President.  Upon  such  notifica- 
tion the  President  may  reconvene  the  board 
of  arbitration  or  may  appoint  a  new  board 
of  arbitration  and  such  reconvened  or  newly 
appointed  board  of  arbitration  shall  proceed 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  required  by 
the  court's  decision. 

"(5)  It  shall  be  unlawful  during  any  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  date  of  Issuance  of 
an  order  by  the  President  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  an  award  of  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration under  this  subsection  ceases  to  be  In 
effect — 

"(A)  For  any  carrier  which  Is  a  party  to 
a  dispute  with  respect  to  which  an  order  was 
Issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  engage  in  a  lockout; 

"(B)  For  employees  of  such  carrier  to  en- 
gage In  a  strike  or  other  concerted  stoppage 
of  work; 

"(C)    For    any    labor    organization    repre- 
senting the  employees  of  such  carrier  to  en- 
gage, or  encourage  such  employees  to  engage, 
;^      In  any  strike  or  other  concerted  stoppage  of 
work; 

"(D)  For  any  carrier,  labor  organization, 
or  tadivldual  to  willfully  fall  or  refuse  to 
carry  out  any  duty  imposed  by  an  award  of 
a  board  of  arbitration  under  this  subsection; 
or 

"(E)  For  either  party  to  th'  dispute  to 
make  any  change  In  the  conditions  out  of 
which  the  dispute  arose  except  as  provided 
In  the  award  or  agreed  upon  by  both  such 
parties. 

"(6)  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (5)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

"(7)  In  any  case  In  which,  during  any 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  issuance 
of  an  order  by  the  President  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  and  ending  on 
the  date  on  which  an  award  of  a  board  of 
arbitration  under  this  subsection  ceases  to 
be  in  effect,  a  carrier  which  Is  a  party  to  the 
dispute  with  respect  to  which  such  order 
was  issued  engages  In  any  lock-out,  or  a 
labor  organization  which  Is  a  party  to  such 
dispute  orders  or  encourages  the  employees 
of  such  carrier  to  engage  In  a  strike  or 
other  concerted  stoppage  of  work,  or  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  members  of  such 
labor  organization  engage  In  any  concerted 
or  simultaneous  action,  which  results  In 
an  interruption  In  or  suspension  of  the  op- 
eration of  such  carrier,  such  carrier  or  labor 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be 
subject  to  -a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  for  each  day  that  such  interruption 
or  suspension  continues,  which  penalty  shall 
be  recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  brought  by 
the    United    States    for    that    purpose. 

"(8)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by 
reason  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  may  file  an  action  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  such  violation  occurred  to  restrain 
and  enjoin  such  violation  and  to  compel  the 
performance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this 
subsection.  The  provisions  of  section  6  and 
20  of  the  act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supplement 
existing    laws    against    unlawful    restraints 


and  monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  October  15,  1914,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  17;  29  U.S.G.  52).  and  the  provisions 
of  the  act  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in  equity, 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  March 
23,  1932  (29  U.S.C.  101  et  seq).  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  proceedings  commenced 
under  this  paragraph." 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  HATE  BOMBINGS.  AND  SO 
FORTH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating  I  has  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts  in- 
volving the  importation,  tran.sportation. 
possession  or  use  of  explosives  in  inter- 
state commerce,  the  so-called  antibomb- 
ing  bill,  with  14  sponsors.  I  am  today 
introducing  six  other  bills,  which  repre- 
sent the  antihate  bombing  package  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Keating!  and  myself,  generally  directed 
to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  honor  to  an- 
nounce as  cosponsors.  in  addition  to  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York,  on  the 
first  bill,  the  bill  introduced  by  my  col- 
league IMr.  Ke.atincI,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
KucHLL,  Mr.  Lancer,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Prcuty,  and  Mrs.  Smith. 

I  have  the  honor  to  announce,  as  to 
the  other  six  bills,  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  following  Senators:  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
KucHEL.  Mr.  Lancer,  and  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  President,  the  genesis  of  these 
measures  arises  from  the  shocking  bomb- 
ings— shocking  alike  to  men  and  women 
in  every  section  of  the  country — of 
schools,  places  of  worship  without  regard 
to  faith,  homes  and  business  places,  so 
connected  with  the  tensions  arising  from 
efforts  at  desegregation  in  a  number  of 
our  Southern  States. 

Following  the  congressional  campaign 
of  1958  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Keating  1  and  I  made  a  trip 
to  three  major  cities:  Jacksonville. 
Atlanta,  and  Birmingham.  These  are 
cities  where  such  outrages  had  occurred. 
I  am  very  proud  to  state  that  we  found 
the  greatest  feeling  of  resentment  and 
outrage  on  the  part  of  all  citizens,  as  well 
as  oflBcialdom.  We  did  our  best  to  come 
modestly  and  learn  all  we  could.  Hav- 
ing advised  our  colleagues  from  those 
States  in  advance  that  we  were  coming, 
we  were  received  very  graciously  by  the 
local  municipal  officials  and  had  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  something  about  the 
situation  right  on  the  ground.  Un- 
fortunately in  one  place  there  was  the 
experience,  which  we  deprecated,  of  a 
meeting  which  did  not  have  any  partic- 
ipation of  Negro  leadership,  but  we  did 
our  best  to  repair  that  by  intei-viewing 
some  of  the  Negro  leaders  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  in  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  proposed  legislation.  I 
describe  It  as  the  following  seven  pro- 
posals : 

A  bill  to  make  Interstate  transporta- 
tion of  explosives  a  crime  when  the  in- 
tent is  to  damage  or  destroy  any  building 


for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  its 
use  or  to  intimidate  any  person. 

That  is  the  bill  Introduced  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Keating  I  with  13  additional  sponsors. 
The  next  six  bills  are  introduced  by  me, 
and  in  each  ca.«;e  the  junior  Senator  from 

New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1  is  a  cosponsor, 
with  seven  additional  Senators  as  co- 
sponsors,  for  a  total  of  nine  Senators  In 
sponsorship.  The  bills  relate  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

An  amendment  to  the  fugitive  felon 
statute,  18  U.S.C.  1073,  which  forbids 
travel  across  State  lines  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion or  imprisonment,  to  Include  among 
the  crime.s  of  violence  listed  the  "willful 
destruction  of  any  building  or  structure." 

A  bill  to  extend  to  Federal  officials 
protection  against  threats  and  violence. 

A  bill  to  ban  from  the  mails  material 
tending  to  incite  specific  acts  of  violence 
such  as  murder,  arson,  assault,  rape  and 
willful  destruction  of  any  building  or 
structure,  etc.,  listed  in  the  fugritive  felon 
statute,  as  amended. 

An  amendment  to  the  postal  laws. 
39  use.  259.  to  give  the  Postmaster 
General  the  authority  to  enforce  pro- 
visions banning  such  mall. 

An  amendment  to  the  Interstate 
threats  statute,  18  U.S.C.  875,  to  ban 
such  threats  where  their  purpose  Is  to 
Interfere  with  Federal  or  State  laws  or 
decrees. 

A  similar  amendment  to  the  mail 
threats  statute.  18  US.C.  876,  to  bar 
such  threats. 

Hate  mail  has  become  an  increasingly 
serious  problem.  The  Post  OfDce  De- 
partment reports  that  complaints  about 
it  quadrupled  in  1958.  Officers  who 
arrested  the  Atlanta  Temple  bombing 
suspects  reported  finding  large  supplies 
of  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Negro  litera- 
ture in  their  homes.  Mass  mailings  of 
this  kind  of  material  which  tries  to  ex- 
ploit bigotiT,  lawlessness  and  discrim- 
ination have  reportedly  closely  preceded 
some  of  the  recent  bombings. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
separate  the  propaganda  of  hate  from 
the  actual  terror,  the  bombings  and  the 
threats  to  determine  which  comes  first. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
the  average  citizen  in  the  South  is  as 
deeply  shocked  and  outraged  by  the 
nearly  70  bombings  and  attempted 
bombings  reported  since  1954.  including 
27  incidents  last  year,  as  is  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  We  found  considerable 
support  among  southern  officials  for  a 
law  such  as  we  now  propose  to  give  the 
FBI  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  hate 
bombing  cases  so  that  it  can  act  imme- 
diately, just  as  it  does  now  in  kidnap- 
Ings  as  authorized  by  the  Lindbergh 
Act. 

Although  law  enforcement  officials  in 
these  southern  communities  told  us  they 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  catch  the 
hate  bombers,  many  of  them  emphasized 
that  lack  of  jurisdiction  and  resources 
severely  limit  their  ability  to  track 
down  and  bring  to  justice  what  their 
evidence  indicates  is  probably  a  well- 
organized  gang  (or  gangs)  of  hate  ter- 
rorists operating  in  several  States. 
Florida  officials  in  particular  forecast 
that    a    Federal    antibombings    statute 
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would  not  be  the  signal  for  the  slacken- 
ing off  in  local  police  efforts  but  would 
instead  initiate  the  kind  of  coordinated 
action  by  Federal,  State  and  city  au- 
thorities most  apt  to  result  in  the  most 
effective  police  work. 
In  the  one  instance  where  the  FBI  did 

move  in  at  once,  after  the  t>oinbing  of  a 
Temple  in  Atlanta  last  October,  a  group 
of  suspects  were  speedily  rounded  up 
and  indicted  for  the  crime. 

Seldom  have  we — speaking  for  Sena- 
tor Kbating  and  myself — examined  an 
e>«'rgency  situation  which  so  urgently 
requires  Federal  legislation  to  help 
remedy  it.  Local  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  for  the  most  part  been 
unable  to  apprehend  or  convict  the  hate 
bombers  or  check  the  flood  of  hate  mail 
inciting:  to  violence  which  together  have 
created  a  climate  of  severe  tension  m 
certain  southern  communities. 

The  dimensions  of  the  damage 
wrought  by  the  dynamiting  of  private 
homes,  schools,  houses  of  worship,  com- 
munity centers  and  places  of  business  in 
several  States  take  us  beyond  an  obvious 
attempt  at  mass  intimidation  of  minor- 
ity groups.  The  terrorists  responsible 
are  assaulting  a  doctrine  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
society,  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  to  which  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  regardless  of  indi- 
vidual differences  on  civU  rights,  are 
genuinely  devoted. 

I  close  with  the  statement  that  we 
believe  that  the  comprehensive  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  in  cosponsor- 
ship with  so  many  Senate  colleagues 
will  help  to  more  effectively  curb  the 
activities  of  fanatics  and  racists  try- 
ing to  establish  a  reign  of  terror,  par- 
ticularly in  communities  where  official 
resistance  to  court  orders  on  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  schools  tend  to  Invite 
other  acts  of  lawlessness.  In  our  opin- 
ion, our  group  of  seven  bills  will  achieve 
that  objective  without  infringing  upon 
our  traditional  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press  or  the  essential  responsibilities 
and  Jurisdiction  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred,  as  indicated : 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  120.  A  bUl  to  make  unlawful  the  trana- 
mlsslon  In  interstate  commerce  of  certain 
communications  with  Intent  to  Interfere 
with  the  execution  of  Federal  or  8tat« 
•tatutea  or  court  decreoa; 

S.  121.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the  maU- 
Ing  of  threatening  oonununlcatlona  with 
Intent  to  Interfere  with  the  execution  of 
Federal  or  State  statute*  or  court  decrees; 

S.  122.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  mailing 
of  matter  tending  to  Incite  crimes  of  vio- 
lence; 

S.  123  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
us.  Code  relating  to  threats  or  Injury  to 
Federal  officers  In  the  discharge  of  thslr 
duties;  and 

S.  124.  A  bUl  to  make  unUwful  Interstate 
travel  to  avoid  prosecution  for  willful  de- 
struction or  damaging  of  any  building. 

To  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllloe  and 
civil  Senrloe: 


8. 13S.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  exclusion 
from  the  malls  of  matter  relating  to  the 
solicitation  of  funds  for,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  information  relating  to  certain  lui- 
lawful  activities. 


OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSUR- 
ANCE BENKFTTS — INCREASE  OF 
EXEMPTIONS  FOR  INCOME  TAX 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills.  The  first  bill  would  permit  all 
citizens  to  receive  at  least  minimimi  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits. 
The  second  bill  would  enable  all  citizens 
an  increase  in  mdlvldual  exemptions  for 
income  tax  purposes. 

From  time  to  time,  I  shall  introduce 
new  bills  as  well  as  reintroduce  other 
bills  into  the  Senate  which  were  intro- 
duced by  me  in  the  85th  Congress  but 
which  were  not  enacted  into  law.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  86th  Congress  will  look 
favorably  upon  these  bills  which  bene- 
fit many  people  throughout  the  country. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lancer. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  follows: 

8.  128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  all  cltlsens  of  the 
I7nlted  States  to  receive  at  least  minimum 
old-age  and  sxirrlvors  insurance  benefits;  and 

8.  127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  individual  ex- 
emption for  income  tax  purposes  from  $600 
to  »1,000. 


AMENDMENT  OP  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.   2  OP   1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  mjrself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  lie  over 
on  the  desk  imtil  the  close  of  business 
on  Monday.  January  12,  in  order  to  i>er- 
mit  the  addition  of  names  of  other  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  144)  to  amend  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  introduced  by 
Mr.  HuMPHRKT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MANsriELo) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  bill,  prepared  by 
me.  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  HuMPHRXT  is  as  follows: 

BTATXMXMT    BT     SXNATOa     HtnCPHUCT 

I  am  Introdticlng  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Maicsfisld.  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  10S8  so  that  hereafter  section 
1  of  the  plan  wUl  no  longer  apply  to  the 


Rural  Electrification  Administration.  The 
biU  also  specifies  that  the  approval  or  denial 
of  REA  loans  wlU  be  the  sole  responsibiUty 
of  the  REA  Administrator,  regardless  of  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law. 

The  bUl  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Administrator  of  REA  all  fimcUons  which 
were  transferred  from  the  Administrator  to 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2  or  any  other  reorganisa- 
tion plan  or  law. 

Many  of  the  Senators  will  remember  that 
I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Extensive  bearings  were  held  on  It  by 
the  SulKxsnunlttee  on  Reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  No 
formal  action  was  taken,  but  the  hearings 
convinced  me,  and  I  believe  a  number  of 
other  Senators,  that  this  legislation  is  vital 
to  the  continued  stability  and  progress  of 
the  rural  electrification  program. 

I  think  the  hearings  clearly  proved  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reduced  the 
REA  Administrator  to  nothing  more  than  a 
good  will  ambassador.  The  REA  AdmlnlEtra- 
tor  can  no  longer  make  Important  loans  on 
his  own  initiative;  before  he  can  sign  a  loan 
for  more  than  $500,000  he  has  to  send  it  over 
to  the  Secretary's  office  for  review. 

The  making  of  loans  is  supposed  to  be 
the  major  duty  of  the  REA  Administrator. 
That  is  why  his  position  exists — why  REA 
itself  exists.  Loans  are  supposed  to  be  made 
if  they  come  within  the  law  and  if  they 
meet  REA's  standards  of  feasibUity.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  not  supposed  to  be  influence^} 
in  any  way  by  political  considerations. 

Congress  made'sure  of  this,  or  thought  it 
did,  when  REA  was  established.  The  REA 
Administrator  is  appointed  for  a  10-year 
term.  He  must  be  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  law  throws  what  should  be 
a  cloak  of  political  inununity  around  him, 
so  that  he  will  not  be  tempted  to  let  political 
philosophies  infiuence  his  decisions  on  loan 
applications. 

Under  this  concept,  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  has  been  an  enormous  success. 
Today,  more  than  95  percent  of  our  rural 
homes  and  institutions  have  been  electrified. 
I  know  of  no  other  Government  program 
that  has  done  so  much  good  for  so  many 
people.  I  know  of  no  other  lending  program, 
public  or  private,  that  can  match  the  fan- 
tastic repayment  record  of  the  REA  bor- 
rowers. 

A  shadow  has  fallen  on  this  great  program. 
The  REA  Administrator  la  no  longer  his  own 
man.  He  no  longer  can  Judge  an  important 
loan  appUcation  on  its  merits  and  make  the 
loan  himself  if  it  should  be  made. 

We  discovered  In  1957  that  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator had  been  ordred  to  check  loans 
of  more  than  $500,000  with  Kenneth  Scott, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Credit  Services.  Mr. 
Scott  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlculttire.  He  has  no  fixed  tenure,  and  he  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

I  submit  that  there  can  only  be  one  rea- 
son for  having  loans  reviewed  in  the  Secre- 
tary^ office.  They  are  sent  there  to  pass 
some  sort  of  political  or  philosophical  test. 
There  is  Just  no  other  explanation. 

The  only  loans  which  go  to  Mr.  Scott 
are  those  which  the  professlcmal  stair  at  REA 
have  thoroughly  checked  and  approved.  They 
are  the  loans  which  the  Administrator  would 
be  expected  to  sign.  They  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  legal  division,  the  engineering 
division,  axid  all  the  others  that  are  Involved 
In  the  loan  procedure.  They  are  certified  to 
be  within  the  law  and  to  be  feasible. 

Why  should  some  top  political  figure  in 
the  Department  of  Agricultxire  review  such 
loans?  Why  shotUd  he  pass  on  them?  If 
he  makes  a  thorough  technical  review,  then 
I  submit  it  is  the  clearest  example  of  gov- 
ernment waste  and  duplicity  I  have  ever 
come  across. 

But  he  does  not  make  a  technical  review. 
He  checks  to  see  whether  the  loans  fit  the 
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pbUoMpby  of  the  administration.  There  Is 
ZK>  other  answer,  and  I  think  that  practice 
poaee  a  real  threat  to  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program.  I  would  think  the  same  thing 
\S  we  had  a  Democratic  administration  or 
any  other  kind  of  administration. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  practice  has  re- 
sulted In  any  great  abuses  to  date.  My  point 
is  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  the  decision 
on  REA  loans  should  be  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator who  by  law  Is  free  from  political 
pressure  and  philosophy. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  gave  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  broad  jxjwers  to  redls- 
^  tribute  the  functions  of  the  agencies  In  the 
Department.  Secretary  Benson  told  our  sub- 
oonunlttee  at  the  time  we  were  considering 
this  plan  that  he  would  make  no  major 
changes  without  consulting  the  Congress 
and  Interested  Individuals  and  associations. 
He  told  us  this  repeatedly,  and  on  these  as- 
surances, we  gave  our  approval  to  the  plan. 
But  he  did  not  carry  out  this  pledge  when 
he  took  away  the  major  loanmaklng  author- 
ity of  the  REA  Administrator — and  If  that 
action  was  not  a  major  change  then  I  don't 
know  that  a  major  change  would  be. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  restore  the  full 
loanmaklng  authority  of  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator. It  makes  sure  that  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  he  alone,  has  final  authority  for 
making  or  rejecting  an  individual  loan.  The 
bill  does  not  take  REA  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  does  not  make  REA 
an  Independent  agency.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  still  have  full  policy  control 
over  REA,  but  not  over  individual  loans. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  I  have 
consistently  supported  reorganization  pro- 
posals In  the  past,  under  this  administra- 
tion and  the  one  which  preceded  it.  When 
we  received  the  assurances  of  Secretary  Ben- 
son. I  supported  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1953. 

Since  those  assurances  were  not  carried 
out  I  feel  no  obligation  to  continue  to  sup- 
port that  plan  insofar  as  it  applies  to  REA. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  rural  electric  people 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  6,000  people  who 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  last 
year.  Last  fall,  after  the  85th  Congress  had 
adjourned,  all  10  of  the  regional  meetings 
of  NRECA  unanimously  passed  resolutions 
to  support  this  legislation  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
region  VI  meeting  in  Bismarck,  S.  Dak., 
on  October  28,  1958,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  He  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  on  Monday.  January  12,  in  order 
to  permit  the  addition  of  names  of  other 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will 
lie  on  the  table,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON     AOOPTKD    AT     RKGIOM     VI     MKSTINO 

or  Nationai.  RnsAL   BUjctkic   Coopkkativx 

Association 

rza  ixoacanization 

Whereas  the  original  RELA  Act  of  1036  pro- 
vided for  strictly  nonpartisan  administration 
of  REA  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
an  Administrator  by  the  President,  with  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  for  a  10-year  term  to 
Insure  nonpartloan,  nonpolltlcal  administra- 
tion; and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire.  &r»  Taft 
Benson,  pledged  himself  to  a  congressional 
committee  to  make  no  changes  In  REA  with- 


out first  consulting  the  proper  congressional 
committees  and  other  Interested  groups;  and 

Whereas,  In  June  1967,  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  all  loans 
of  $500,000  or  more,  and  that  all  loans  of 
whatever  amount,  to  new  borrowers,  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary's  ofBce;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  Benson  has  supported  a 
bill  In  Congress  which  would  drastically  in- 
crease Interest  rates  and  drlva  electric  and 
telephone  cooperatives  to  Wall  Street  for 
their  financing:     Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorously  opposed 
to  any  reorganization  of  REA;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  as  soon  a«  the  new  Con- 
gress convenes  in  1959  a  bill  identical  or 
similar  to  the  Humphrey-Price  bill  of  1953. 
which  would  restore  to  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator all  of  the  functions  and  authority 
vested  In  him  by  the  original  act  of  1936,  be 
Introduced  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEYl,  I  Introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Wa- 
tershed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  to  provide  that  its  loan  provisions 
shall  be  applicable  to  certain  other  proj- 
ect.s.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  me  relating  to  a  similar 
bill  introduced  by  me  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, and  app>earing  at  page  4181  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  153)  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  to  provide  that  its  loan  provisions 
shall  be  applicable  to  certain  other 
projects,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kerr  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  MonroneV),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forertry. 

The  statement  -presented  by  Mr.  Kerr 
is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Keur  Mr,  President,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, and  my  colleague,  the  Junior  S?nator 
from  OKIahoma  (Mr.  Monbomit],  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  to  provide  that  its  loan  pro- 
visions shall  be  applicable  to  certain  other 
projects. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  amend  Public 
Law  566,  83d  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  1018.  84th  Congress.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  Is  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  loans  contained  In  Public  Law  1018 
to  11  watershed  projects  authorized  under 
section  13  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

Construction  of  watershed  works  of  im- 
provement   in    these    11    projects    has    been 

under  way  for  a  jjerlod  of  10  years.  They  are 
generally  Identical  In  character  to  the  types 
of  Improvements  provided  for  In  Public  Law 
566,  as  amended.  The  11  watersheds  include 
a  total  of  about  SO  million  acres  In  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Okla- 
homa, Texas.  Iowa,  and  California. 

Because  the  programs  in  these  11  water- 
sheds were  already  authorised,  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  accepted  applications  for  as- 
sistance within  their  boundaries  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  666,  as  amended. 


The  only  form  of  assistance  not  avallsbto 
in  these  11  watersheds  which  can  be  ob« 
talned  under  authority  of  Public  Law  660, 
as  amended.  Is  the  securing  of  Federal  loans 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  Public 
Law  566,  as  amended. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  further  amend 
Public  Law  566  to  make  the  provisions  of 
section  8  applicable  to  the  11  watersheds 
authorized  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  applicable  to  all 
projects  originated  under  Public  Law  566 
tliroughout  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States. 


EVALUATION  OP  RECREATIONAL 
BENEFITS  FROM  CONSTRUCTION 
OP  CERTAIN  WORKS  OP  IMPROVE- 
MENT 

Mr.  K':RR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case),  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
MonroneyI,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  make  the  evaluation 
of  recreational  benefits  resulting  from 
the  construction  of  any  flood-control, 
navigation,  or  reclamation  project  an 
integral  part  of  project  planning,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
on  February  11.  1957.  relating  to  this 
subject  matter  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
The  bill  (S.  159)  to  make  the  evalua- 
tion of  recreational  benefits  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  any  flood-con- 
trol, navigation,  or  reclamation  project 
an  integral  part  of  project  planning,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kerr  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Kerr 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Kess 
Federal  water  projects  have  become  a 
major  portion  of  the  playgrounds  for  tiis 
Nation.  I  believe  It  Is  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral law  recognizes  the  great  economic  value 
of  these  recreation  benefits  and  increases  the 
opportunity   for   their  development. 

Under  present  law,  the  value  of  the  rec- 
reation benefits  expected  from  water  proj- 
ects cannot  be  counted  in  computing  the 
economic  Justification.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  insufflcient  provision  for  a  fuU  develop- 
ment of  recreation  opportunities  to  Insure 
wider  usage  and  more  economic  beneflts  to 
the  areas. 

Senator  Monkonet  and  I  are.  therefore, 
today  introducing  new  legislation  to  correct 
this  situation.  The  only  limitation  will  be 
that  the  recreation  program  does  not  conflict 
with  the  major  piu-poses  of  the  project,  such 
aa  flood  control,  power,  etc.  The  general 
result  will  be  to  speed  authorization  ahd 
construction  of  projects  with  recreational 
opportunities,  and  to  improve  such  facili- 
ties of  those  projects  already  in  operation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  beneflt-cost  ratio  by  counting  po- 
tential recreation  beneflts  up  to  15  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project.  Thl«  por- 
tion would  not  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Oot- 
ernment  by  users.  Such  beneflts  would  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  $1  per  person  on 
the  estimated  number  of  visitors  annually, 
a  flgure  obviously  much  less  than  experience 
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proves  would  be  fed  Into  the  local  economy 
by  the  booming  tourist  trade. 

Our  bin  would  allow  and  encourage  full 
roopsratlon  and  coordination  of  all  agencies, 
local.  State  and  Federal,  to  promote  the 
m.-'.xlmum  development  and  usage  of  recrea- 
t.on  faculties.  It  covers  the  projects  built 
both  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

This  proposal  to  recognize  officially  recre- 
ation beneflts  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  He 
recently  cited  the  tremendous  popularity  of 
the  lake  projects,  and  Indicated  the  need  of 
new  and  clarifying  legislation. 

The  proven  value  and  popularity  of  theee 
great  projects  demonstrate  the  logic  and  ne- 
cessity of  recognizing  recreation  as  an  Impor- 
tant benefit. 

For  Instance,  in  1955,  there  was  a  total  of 
63  million  visitors  at  the  Army  Engineers 
projects,  which  was  more  than  the  com- 
bined total  at  all  national  parks,  and  many, 
many  more  than  the  total  visiting  national 
forests. 

Last  summer,  there  were  64,000  boats  li- 
censed for  operation  on  the  Army  Engineer 
reservoirs,  with  the  number  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Water  ckiing  In  the  land-locked 
Middle  West  has  become  a  booming  fad. 

In  our  own  Oklahoma,  there  were  about 
135  million  visitors  reported  at  our  9  big 
lakes.  Including  about  6.6  million  at  Lake 
Texoma.  Already,  the  tourist  business  is 
feeding  millions  of  dollars  annually  Into  our 
economy,  and  the  Increase  of  population, 
with  the  Increase  of  leisure  time.  Is  calcu- 
lated to  multiply  this  total  many  times  In 
the  future. 

Senator  Monkontt.  of  Oklahoma,  Is  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill  with  me  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  companion  bill  la  being  introduced  In 
the  House  by  Representatives  Casl  Albext 
and  Eo  EoMONDSON,  of  Oklahoma. 

We  have  spent  many  months  In  confer- 
ence on  this  bill,  working  with  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  agencies,  and  the 
Federal  agencies  affected.  We  t>elleve  It  Is 
adequate  and  satisfactory.  It  will  greatly 
strengthen  our  soil  and  water  program,  pro- 
vide better  recreation  facilities  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  spur  the  economy  where  the  projects 
are  located. 


COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  PROBLEMS 
OF  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  i  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  joint  resolution,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  problem  of  alcoholism 
in  the  United  States  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  more  adequate 
provision  of  facilities  for  the  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  cure  of  alcoholics,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  alcoholism. 

I  conducted  an  intense  personal  study 
into  alcoholic  problems  which  entailed 
the  examination  of  records  and  statis- 
tics furnished  me  by  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Nation  and  also  information  pro- 
vided by  doctors,  industries,  and  other 
organizations  such  as  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous which  are  working  on  this  problem. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  In  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  which  incorpo- 
rates generally  facts  on  alcoholism  and 
what  it  is  costing  America  In  broken 
homes,  broken  Uvea,  dollars  and  cents, 
and  which,  I  think,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  alcoholism  is  a  cancer  on  our  spirit. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Governors  and  alcoholism  commissions 
of  the  various  States  which  assisted  me 
111  compiling  facts  on  the  effects  of  alco- 


holism in  this  coimtry.  I  have  retained 
this  information  and  I  shall  gladly  make 
this  material  available  to  th'e  committee 
of  the  Senate  to  which  my  resolution  may 
be  referred  for  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  along  with  my  re- 
marks a  statement  In  support  of  the 
joint  resolution  on  alcoholism. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  1)  to 
establish  a  Commission  to  study  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  In  the  United 
States  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  more  adequate  provision  of  facilities 
for  the  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
cure  of  alcoholics,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  alcoholism,  introduced  by  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  is  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Sxnatob  Johnston 

One  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
modern  society  Is  alcoholism. 

This  addictive  disease  accounts  for  an 
almost  countless  number  of  woes:  It  makes 
life  a  living  hell  for  more  than  5  million 
Americans  and  their  families.  It  is  a  disease 
which  brings  pain,  mental,  financial,  and 
physical  suffermg  to  victims,  causes  person- 
ality breakdowns,  broken  homes,  high  di- 
vorce rates,  delinquency,  adult  and  juvenUe. 
crimes  of  varlovis  sorts,  an  appalling  toll  of 
accidents.  Industrial  and  traffic,  serious 
financial  loss  to  business  and  Industry.  Not 
the  least  ill  desired  byproduct  of  alcoholism 
Is  the  corrosion  of  morale  It  brings  to  sub- 
stantial segments  of  the  p>opulatlon  and  the 
yet  undetermined  physical  damage  to  human 
minds  and  bodies.  Alcoholism.  In  short.  Is 
a  problem  of  great  national  concern. 

Alcoholism  is  not  a  new  problem  to  man. 
It  has  been  with  civilization  for  centuries. 
For  a  long,  long  time  it  has  been  a  serious 
problem.  But  only  In  recent  years  has  it 
been  recognized  as  a  disease.  We  know  now 
the  alcoholic  should  not  be  treated  with 
social  shame,  but  as  one  who  Is  HI  with  a 
disease.  In  the  opinion  of  many  experts  in 
the  field  of  alcoholism,  the  changed  public 
attitude  toward  the  alcoholic  is  one  of  the 
major  gains  of  the  past  several  decades. 

Compassion  rather  than  condemnation 
must  be  the  keynote  in  dealing  with  alco- 
holics. It  Is  With  this  view  that  I  address 
myself  to  the  challenging  problem  of  alco- 
holism. It  was  with  the  thought  that  we 
can  further  the  good  work  already  being 
done  by  the  several  States  and  others  in 
this  vital  field  by  developing  national  in- 
terest and  providing  leadership  and  aux- 
iliary help  that  I  undertook  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  and  study  of  this  whole  prob- 
lem. 

The  results  indicate  to  me  and  others  that 
a  challenging  task  confronts  us  in  the  ex- 
tension of  activity  to  deal  with  alcoholism. 
In  the  areas  of  education,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation,  much  remains  to 
be  done  despite  the  excellent  efforts  of  the 
several  States  in  their  respective  programs. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  presentation 
of  the  material  recruited  in  my  study  of 
alcoholism,  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  the 
very  splendid  cooperation  of  the  governors 
of  the  several  States  as  well  as  the  respec- 
tive directors  <a  the  various  State  commis- 
sions on  alcoholism.  Z  have  had  a  most 
hearty  and  prompt  response  from  those  ofll- 
cials  In  my  request  for  Information  on  what 


their  States  are  doing  tor  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  alcohollsna.  I  also  want  to 
record  my  thanks  to  the  many  private  and 
public  organlzatloi\s  that  have  given  their 
wholehearted  and  valuable  cooperation. 

An  impressive  volume  of  achievement  has 
been  realized  over  the  country  In  programs 
on  alcoholism.  It  is  readily  apparent  from 
the  encouraging  results  through  the  Nation 
that  the  attitude  of  the  public,  the  medi- 
cal frat^nlty  aiul  Government  has  taken 
a  tremendous  change  for  the  better. 

Most  encouraging  is  the  realization  that 
something  worthwhile  in  the  way  of  a  cure 
can  be  effected,  that  individuals  can  be  re- 
claimed from  the  rubble  heap  and  brought 
back  to  sound  health,  self-re^p>ect.  and  use- 
ful places  in  society.  The  work  of  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  has  been  most  effective 
in  this  field — the  activities  of  this  group  is 
a  saga  of  understanding,  tolerance,  helpful 
support  and  practical  therapy.  It  Is  most 
heartening  to  read  the  accomplishments  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  it  Is  all  the  more 
noteworthy  because  the  work  was  started 
originally  by  two  men  who  had  been  ad- 
dicted to  drinking.  From  this  humble, 
spontaneous  operation  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous has  spread  to  a  nationwide  organiza- 
tion which  commands  the  voluntary,  in- 
spired services  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  fellow  sufferers. 

Giving  credit  to  all  the  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  alcoholism,  public  officials,  lay  men 
and  women,  and  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  social  workers  and  others,  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  based  on  my  studies,  that 
despite  the  vast  anu>unt  of  good  that  has 
been  accomplished,  the  surface  really  has 
been  only  scratched.  Present  programs  in 
many  States  are  the  beginnings  of  what 
hold  the  promise  of  real  achievement.  In 
State  after  State,  the  start  has  been  made 
and  the  course  has  been  charted.  But  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  funds  are  at  a  bare 
minimum.  The  foundation  is  here  upon 
which  we  can  build  the  pillars  of  solid 
achievement  to  universally  overcome  alco- 
holism. 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  reclamation 
work  being  done  on  alcoholics  in  the  several 
States  is  the  genuine  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  work  has  been  undertaken.  As  I  re- 
marked earlier,  we  have  come  a  far  way  In 
our  thinking  on  alcoholism  in  the  past  20 
years.  And  this  IS  one  of  the  most  promising 
things  about  the  whole  problem,  for  the 
alcoholic  Is  a  super-sensitive  person,  quick 
to  detect  hostility,  just  as  he  responds  to 
kindness  that  respects  him  as  a  person  and 
attributes  to  him  the  dignity  which  he  has 
largely  forfeited.  As  Dr.  Selden  D.  Bacon, 
PhJ}.,  an  expert  In  the  field,  states:  "The 
greatest  number  of  clients  (alcoholics)  are 
lost  at  the  diagnostic  interview." 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "alcoholics  are 
not  drinkers — they  are  compulsive  con- 
sumers of  alcohol."  This  Is  the  considered 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bacon.  Actually,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  alcoholism  we 
must  realize  that  for  millions  of  Americans 
social  drinking  is  no  problem.  Dr.  Bacon 
points  this  out  In  the  following  words:  "It 
should  be  noted  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  not 
alcoholic  for  more  than  60  million  of  the  65 
mUllon  drinkers  of  this  country."  We  do  veil 
to  keep  this  fact  in  mind  as  we  proceed  with 
our  consideration  of  this  problem.  Other- 
wise, we  are  going  to  build  walls  of  resent- 
ment that  will  militate  against  an  overall 
effective  program  on  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holics. Public  understanding,  public  co- 
operation are  essential  to  spur  the  rehabili- 
tation activities  now  underway  in  the 
Nation  to  the  goal  of  impressive  accomplish- 
ment. 

My  purpose  Is  not  to  present  something 
that  win  gobble  up  the  various  State  pro- 
grams   on    alcoholiEm.     To    the    contrary,    I 
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propose  by  m  eentraUsed  reTlew,  a  fair  ap- 
praisal, the  luggMtlon  of  fairly  uniform 
standards  and  the  providing  of  assistance  In 
resesrcb  and  leadership  to  strengthen  and 
give  encouragement  to  those  who  are  already 
valiantly  progreaalng  this  good  work.  It  la 
my  hope  that  In  this  way  we  can  lend  moral 
support,  guidance,  and  supplement  the  work 
of  the  several  States  which  see  the  greater 
need  but  are  not  able  to  go  all  the  way 
becaxise  of  their  limited  resources.  National 
attention  for  the  several  programs  would  be 
most  helpful,  additional  research,  as  I  have 
said,  the  amplification  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  and  a  wider  educational  pro- 
gram— all  of  these  would  aid  the  caiute. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  fact  that  since  the 
first  State  study  of  alcoholism  was  set  up 
In  Oregon  in  1843  all  but  6  of  the  48  States 
have  given  recognition  in  some  kind  of  leg^ls- 
latlon  that  alcoholism  Is  a  public  health 
problem.  Of  further  interest  is  the  fact  that 
33  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
enacted  enabling  legislation  providing  for 
State-sponsored  treatment,  research  and/or 
educational  programs.  In  three  States,  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  to  admit  alcoholics  to 
certain  State  Institutions.  At  the  end  of 
1950,  two  additional  States,  nitnols  and 
Iowa,  had  app>ointed  stud^'  commlsslouB  to 
review  the  problem  with  a  view  toward 
recommending  suitable  legislation. 

According  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  giving  increased  attention 
to  the  problem  of  alcoholism,  one  quarter  of 
all  the  hospitals  in  the  country  treat  alco- 
holics routinely.  An  encouraging  growth  of 
recognition  of  the  disease  nature  of  alco- 
holism is  that  the  Blue  Crocs  and  Blue  Shield 
insurance  plans  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
commercial  insurance  companies  are  accept- 
ing alcoholics  as  beneficiaries. 

The  statistics  on  alcoholics  and  alcoholism 
are  rather  appalling  and  I  propose  to  submit 
a  number  of  them  in  certain  essential  cate- 
gories for  Information.  At  the  same  time  I 
hasten  with  the  reminder  that  the  extent 
and  scope  of  the  problem  must  not  blind  us 
to  the  possibilities  and  the  accomplishments 
In  rehabilitation. 

Dr.  Marvin  A.  Block,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  of  the  Council  on 
M?ntal  Health,  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
annual  cost  of  accidents  due  to  alcoholism 
is  9125  million,  while  the  annual  cost  of 
alcoholics  in  mental  hospitals  Is  $30  million, 
and  the  annual  cost  of  alcoholics  in  penal 
institutions  Is  $25  million.  Dr.  Block  also 
presents  the  further  impressive  figures  that 
the  sum  of  $40  million  is  spent  annually 
by  public  and  private  agencies  for  the  care 
of  families  of  alcoholics.  $20  million  by  the 
public  agencies  and  another  $20  million  by 
the  private  agencies. 

In  the  opinion  of  Raymond  G.  McCarthy 
and  Edgar  M.  Douglass  in  an  informed  an- 
tlcle  in  the  Journal  of  Studies  in  Alcohol, 
Inc.,  entitled  "Alcohol  and  Social  Respon- 
sibilities," the  information  is  fiu-nished  that 
"alcoholism  costs  society  more  than  |1  bil- 
lion ($1,168,364,750)  according  to  an  esti- 
mate for  the  single  year  1846."  Later  flg- 
lu^s,  I  am  certain,  will  revise  even  this  large 
cost  upward. 

On  the  economic  front  we  ftirther  find, 
according  to  Harrison  M.  Trice,  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  Labor  Re- 
lations, of  Cornell  University,  that  "on  the 
average.  3  percent  of  the  work  force  are 
problem  drinkers."  In  "Problem  Drinking," 
by  Henderson  and  Bacon,  dealing  with  the 
finding!  of  the  Yale  plan  for  business  and 
industry,  it  la  set  forth  that  "the  alcoholic 
loses  an  average  of  22  working  days  eacb 
year  from  alcoholism  alone."  The  sam* 
sourc*  also  olalma  that  "alcohoUca  -lose  a 
total  of  over  30  million  working  days  eaeb 
year."    It  la  llkewlM  claimed  by  their  au- 


thorities that  "the  alcoholic's  lifespan  la 
12  years  less  than  that  of  the  nonalcoholic." 
The  annual  loaa  In  wages  alone  because  of 
ezcenive  drinking  la  9432  million,  aooonllng 
to  Benson  Y.  Landis.  in  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Pamphlet  No.  118,  published  in  1846. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  public 
has  the  image  of  an  alcoholic  as  a  visible 
Skid  Row  type.  As  a  matter  of  an  educated 
estimate  by  Robert  Straus.  Ph.  D..  professor 
of  medical  sociology,  Madlcal  Center.  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  "the  remaining  86  to 
80  percent  (alcoholics)  are  to  be  found  In 
homes,  offlces,  places  of  business,  in  every 
walk  of  life,  apparently  trying  to  lead  normal 
lives." 

The  scope  of  this  problem  is  realized  in 
the  statement  that:  "Seven  million  adult 
Americans  are  'heavy,  addictive  drinkers'; 
and  the  number  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  250,000  a  year.  One  in  nine  Americans 
is  destined  to  become  an  alcoholic  •  •  •  the 
great  dlfaculty  now  is  that  the  young  people 
are  not  being  told  the  complete  and  sclcn- 
tlflc  facts  of  this  problem."  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy,  chairman  of 
the  Institute  of  Scientific  Studies  for  Pre- 
vention of  Alcoholism.  Loma  Llnde,  Calif. 
I  am  EUre  the  religious  and  school  and  so- 
cial leaders  of  any  American  cooununlty  can 
confirm  this  fact. 

Consider  these  dismnlly  Impressive  statis- 
tics from  the  National  Safety  Council  In  the 
category  of  alcoholism  eoid  fatal  driving 
accidents: 

Twenty-two  out  of  every  100  had  been 
drinking;  over  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
percentage  Jumped  to  55  percent;  over  the 
Labor  Day  holiday,  the  total  was  48  percent. 
In  like  manner,  the  percentage  was  high 
in  the  number  of  pedestrians  who  had  fig- 
ured in  fatal  automobile  accidents.  Out  of 
every  100  persons  so  Involved.  22  had  been 
drinking. 

These  statistics  are  all  the  most  dis- 
coiuraglng  in  view  of  the  intensive  educa- 
tional and  warning  campaign  put  on  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association  on  the  eve 
of  the  holidajrs. 

_  The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  In  a 
special  report  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  states  that  Dr.  Leo  Barte- 
meier  reported  that  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
showed  14  percent  of  families  Interviewed 
were  found  to  have  some  problem  regarding 
drinking. 

This  finding  shows  the  corrosive  penetra- 
tion of  alcoholism  into  the  American  home, 
into  our  contemporary  civilization. 

Each  alcoholic  is  an  individual  with  in- 
dividual problems.  One  responds  to  one  set 
of  stimuli,  one  to  another.  Dr.  Bacon 
states:  "Rehabilitation  may  start  in  the  Jail, 
in  the  home,  In  a  hospital,  even  on  the 
street  comer.  It  Is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  wherever  It  starts  It  miist  con- 
tinue In  and  be  oriented  to  the  Individual's 
ordinary  life  situation." 

What  U  the  goal  of  rehabilitation?  Again, 
according  to  Dr.  Bacon,  "the  Connecticut 
Commission  on  Alcoholism  (which  I  might 
add  parentlietlcally  is  among  the  leaders  in 
the  field)  has  stated  lU  goal  In  rehabilita- 
tion to  be  the  return  of  the  Indlvidxiai — 
more  acceptable  to  himself,  increasingly  in- 
dependent, and  not  using  alcohol — to  th« 
community  in  which  he  should  be  an  ac- 
cepted member.  The  conunlssion  believe* 
that  there  lu-e  varying  degrees  of  success  In 
rehabilitation  and  that  cases  should  be  fol- 
lowed at  least  3  years." 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  the  dis- 
ease of  alcoholism  la  •  simple  on«.  It  1«  not 
Just  the  problem  of  overconsumptlon  of 
alcohol.  Jtist  what  strange  motivations 
prompt  a  num.  a  wonum  or  a  teen-ager  to 
blot  out  couadouaness  In  a  drunken  atupor 
Is  Bometblng  to  pxiaelc  the  ezperta.  Dr.  Sid- 
ney Vogel,  engaged  in  the  private  practloe 
of  psychiatry  and  a  member  at  tbe  National 


Council  of  Alcoholism  makes  this  pertinent 
contribution: 

"Treatment  of  the  alcoholic  ts  not  the  sole 
province  of  the  psychiatrist,  intemlit,  en- 
docrinologist, sociologist,  minister,  or  any 
one  scientific  or  lay  discipline.  Recognition 
of  this  is  fundamental.  A  total  'push*  and 
mobilisation  of  all  methods  and  fadlltlee 
Is  necessary  to  Improve  results  and  make 
help  available  to  more  alcoholics. 

"We  must  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  six  blind  sages  of  EHndustan  who  on 
touching  an  elephant  described  him  vari- 
ously as  a  fan,  a  rope,  a  snake,  a  tree,  a 
spear,  and  a  wall.  Rather  we  must  co- 
ordinate and  synthesize  psychiatric,  bio- 
logical and  sociological  research  and  knowl- 
edge to  understand  and  master  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism.  Only  with  this  new- 
found knowledge  will  further  inroads  be 
made  on  this  widespread  and  devastating 
disease." 

In  like  vein.  Corwln  states:  "Best  In- 
formed modern  opinion  calls  for  the  ap- 
pliance to  the  problem  of  alcoholism  of  all 
such  available  research  techniques  as  have 
been  u^kd  in  the  study  of  other  serious  in- 
dlvldualaaffllctlons.  This  can  best  be  done 
in  medybl  Institutions  such  as  hospitals  and 
clinics  'where  all  the  resources  of  modern 
medicine  and  psychiatry  can  be  utilized  to 
contribute  toward  the  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  uncontrolled  drinking  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  developmental  process.  Only  in 
such  well-equipped  surroundings  can  ade- 
quate therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  tech- 
niques be  devised  and  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disorder  developed." 

The  Involuntary  commitment  of  alcoholics 
to  suitable  places  of  treatment  and  cure  has 
some  supporters  among  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  alocohoUsm.  One  such  la 
Dr.  Melvln  L.  Selzer,  psychUtrlst  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene.  Dr.  Selzer  la  convinced  the  alco- 
holic will  not  admit  to  his  drinking  or  In- 
voke voluntary  treatment,  hence  something 
has  to  be  done  about  compelling  treatment. 
He  states: 

"Stata  laws  regarding  commitment  for  un- 
complicated alcoholism  are  Inadequata  or 
nonexistent.  Many  States  still  require  evi- 
dence of  psychosis  before  committing  alco- 
holics, a  rather  archaic  approach  since  it 
impUes  that  only  far  advanced  cases  will  be 
considered  for  treatment  •  •  •  courU  tend 
to  commit  only  persons  who  are  called  to 
their  attention  by  obnoxious  behavior. 
Without  enforced  commitment  and  treat* 
ment,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the 
alcoholic  population  will  remain  alcoholic 
most  or  all  of  their  shortened  lives." 

Dr.  Selzer  inslsta  that  psychiatrists  and 
public  officials  gradually  are  acknowledging 
the  futility  of  the  efforts  to  rehabllltata  alco- 
holics without  some  method  of  enforcing  an 
Initial  period  of  abstinence  and  therapy. 

Dr.  Selzer  adds  the  additional  point  that 
"alcoholism  U  malignant."  He  states  ttiat 
about  65  percent  of  the  unobtrusive  alcohol- 
ics die  between  the  ages  of  35  and  89.  He 
adds  that  enforced  treatment  piooeered  in 
North  Carolina  and  Michigan  hospitals  Indi- 
cate* a  sufficiently  high  percentage  of  i«- 
habllltatlon — up  to  40  percent  or  better- 
to  make  the  procedure  worthwhile. 

"The  alcoholics  received  very  little  spedflo 
treatment  other  than  supportive  psycho- 
therapy, reassurance,  medical  treatment  if 
they  are  lU,  an  opportunity  to  keep  ooeupletf 
and  a  period  of  time  to  dlsoovetr  that  ao- 
brlety  was  not  a  threat  to  tbelr  ezlatenoe. 
A  period  of  sobriety  la  eaenUal  for  thee* 
individuals  to  learn  that  they  can  t***"*'* 
their  anxieties  without  alcohol — an  impor- 
tant fact  that  they  may  never  discover  if  a 
bottle  csui  be  readily  obtained,  or  If  they  can 
deesrt  tbe  hospital  at  wilL" 

tt  U  an  Interesting  rnKprnet  at  this  whol* 
problem  that  9  out  ot  10  alcohoUcs  can- 


not be  detected  as  such  other  than  by  their 
families  or  close  friends  and  Intlmata  asso- 
ciates. The  alcoholic  In  many  Instances 
possesses  real  talent  for  secret  drinking,  for 
covering  up.  Many  an  individual  the  public 
respected  as  an  outstanding  person  has  been 
addicted  to  secret,  heavy  drinking.  This 
frequently  happens  with  women  who  are 
given  to  lone  drinking  in  the  home.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  alcoholics  are  of  the 
identifiable  "skid-row"  type. 

"The  ability  of  the  alcohol  addict  to  con- 
ceal his  excessive  drinking  is  well  docu- 
mented," Dr.  Selzer  states.  "They  learn  to 
drink  quickly  and  silently  with  a  minimum 
of  activity  afterwards  so  as  not  to  betray 
themselves  by  clumsy  motions  or  slurred 
speech.  Driving  Is  usually  avoided  since  this 
may  readily  call  their  attention  to  their 
Inebriety." 

In  an  excellent  article  on  alcoholism  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May  11.  1958, 
Phil  Yeager  and  John  Stark,  in  discussing 
Dr.  Selzer's  views  and  findings  quoted  Dr. 
Sclzer's  apt  example  of  the  quiet  drinker 
covering  up  In  the  following  language: 

"Dr.  Selzer  quotes  this  passage  from  Betty 
Smith's  'A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn'  as  a 
penetrating  observation  of  tlie  camouflage 
employed  by  the  majority  of  alcohoUcs 
today: 

•"Prancte  got  to  know  when  (her  father) 
was  drinking  more  than  usual  He  walked 
straight  coming  home  He  walked  carefully 
and  slightly  sldewLse.  When  he  was  drunk, 
he  was  a  quiet  man.  He  didn't  brawl,  he 
didn't  sing,  he  didn't  grow  sentimental.  He 
grew  thoughtful.  People  who  dldnt  know 
him  thought  he  was  druuk  when  he  was 
sober  because  he  was  full  of  song  and  ex- 
citement. When  he  was  drunk,  strangers 
looked  on  him  as  a  quiet,  thoughtful  man 
who  minded  his  own  business.'  " 

This  Is  a  msMterly  treatment  of  the  addic- 
tive drinker — the  character  portrayed  so 
ably  has  many  thousands  of  countarparta 
throughout  the  country  today. 

Ail  of  us  know  the  part  alcoholism  plays 
in  that  scourge  of  society — the  broken  home. 
Let  us  look  then  to  the  views  of  an  expert  In 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Dr.  John  Otto  Relne- 
mann,  director  of  probation  for  the  munici- 
pal court  In  PliiladelphlB.  Dr.  Relnemann 
states  that  broken  homes  are  the  leading 
cause  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  "Soclologista 
and  psychologists  agree  tliat  such  a  broken 
home  is  one  of  the  most  significant  factors 
contributing  to  Juvenile  misbehavior  and 
delinquency.  Girls  seem  to  be  even  more 
affected  than  hoys  by  the  lack  of  normal 
family  life,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
only  29  percent  of  all  delinquent  girls  live 
in  their  own  family  home  with  both  natural 
parenta." 

The  parents,  who  through  overindulgence 
in  alcohol,  cause  a  home  to  be  broken  seta 
in  motion  a  chain  reaction  of  antisocial  ac- 
tivities that  frequently  roll  up  to  a  costly 
toll  of  violence. 

In  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism,  it  is  worthy  of  nota  that 
the  latest  figures  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  reveal  that  Juvenile  arresta  in 
1.220  cities  throughout  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  the  high  figure  of  9  J  percent. 
CoiMider  the  fret  that  the  FBI  concluded 
that  youths  under  18  years  of  age  acootinted 
for  12.3  percent  of  the  overall  arrest  in- 
crease of  4.3  p<rTcent.  The  statistics  show 
the  Juveniles  committing  the  startling  total 
of  67.0  percent  of  auto  thefta,  64.8  percent 
of  burglaries  and  01.3  percent  of  larcenies. 
Also  Juveniles  (XKnmltted  8  percent  of  ag- 
gravated assaults  and  6  percent  of  the  mur- 
dera.  Major  crimes  oommltted  dtiring  the 
year  amounted  to  2.790,400.  an  inoreaae  of 
8.1  percent  over  i960  and  23J  percent  over 
the  average  for  che  last  6  years.  City  crimes 
rose  8  percent  and  rural  offenses  11  percent. 


Holding  this  mirror  up  to  the  face  of 
society  does  not  produce  a  very  pleasing  re- 
flection. It  is  not  my  intant  or  purpose  to 
endeavor  to  tax  alcoholics  with  this  total  of 
crime,  but  there  is  a  very  definite  and  sub- 
stantial relationship,  as  we  have  shown,  be- 
tween alcoholism  and  broken  homes  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime.  The  news- 
papers these  days  only  too  frequently  carry 
distressing  stories  of  the  latter-day  offender, 
the  direct  perpetrator  of  crime,  the  Juvenile, 
under  the  infiuence  of  alcohol,  who  strikes 
out  In  violence,  usually  upon  any  Innocent 
person  who  has  the  mlsfortiuie  to  cross  his 
path  at  the  moment  he  wants  to  wreak  his 
revenge  upon  society. 

This  raises  the  obvious  question:  Is  alco- 
holism inherited?  In  the  booklet,  "Facta 
and  Fancies  About  Alcoholism,"  by  Helena  H. 
Shea,  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Division  of 
Alcoholism,  there  Is  this  Interesting  answer 
to  this  question:  "As  yet  there  is  not  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  tendency  toward 
compulsive  drinking  is  inherited  from  the 
parents,  but  alcoholic  parents  tend  to  have 
more  alcoholic  children  than  nondrinking 
parents  do.  Also,  children  tend  to  imitate 
their  elders,  and  In  a  family  upset  by  alco- 
holism there  will  be  more  instability,  more 
maladjustment,  and  more  drinking  than  in 
a  normal  family  group.  However,  since  sci- 
ence has  not  ruled  out  the  physical  causes, 
it  is  ppssible  that  a  constitutional  factor  may 
be  responsible,  at  least  to  some  extent,  for  a 
psychological  craving  for  drink." 

What  one  of  us  does  not  cringe  when  we 
see  the  wrecks  in  human  form  barely  able  to 
beg  for  a  pittance  so  they  can  buy  something 
more  with  alcohol  in  it  to  blot  out  reality? 

These  are  the  living  without  hope;  these 
are  the  truly  dead,  they  who  trod  the  streete 
of  forgotten  men;  they  are  the  wound  stripes 
of  our  civilization. 

We  have  seen  men  In  their  animal  cravings 
drinking  "smoke,"  the  diabolical  concoction 
of  the  "jungle."  We  have  seen  addicts  resort 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  consuming  ra- 
diator alcohol.  We  have  seen  them  embrace 
slow  suicide  in  liquid  mixtures  that  four- 
legged  animals  would  repulse. 

Who  knows  what  dark  motivations  cause 
men,  born  in  the  Image  and  likeness  of  God, 
to  do  such  degrading  harm  to  themselves? 
What  gushing  springs  of  self-pity  are  at 
work  drowning  the  self-respect  of  Individuals 
when  they  literally  sink  In  a  sea  of  alcohol. 
What  real  or  fancied  wrongs  have  caxised 
them  to  Indulge  in  such  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal lacerations?  Where  along  the  line  has 
the  damage  been  done  to  their  healthy  ego- 
strengths?  What  was  the  first  step  that 
caused  this  headlong  plunge  down  the  lad- 
der of  self-debssement?  What  hidden 
guilta  goad  the  alcoholic  into  despair? 

What  a  vista  of  enriching  exploration 
beckons  in  this  troubled  and  challenging  dis- 
ease of  alcoholism.  What  an  opportunity 
presenta  itself  to  our  society  to  go  forward  in 
research,  armed  with  charity,  equipped  with 
compassion  and  tolerance,  with  kindness 
and  a  sense  of  fellowship  as  members  of  the 
human  race,  to  get  the  answers  that  will 
light  the  way  of  hope  for  curing  this  dread 
disease. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  public's  interest 
in  the  problem  of  alcoholism,  the  case  Is  sim- 
ply and  well  put  in  the  following  words  by 
Dr.  Anthony  Zappla,  Director  of  the  Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation  Program  Clinic  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  District  of  Columbia : 

"The  community  loses  in  many  ways  when 
it  has  disabled  persons  among  its  resldente. 
An  alcoholic  is  handicapped  because  of  his 
behavior,  which  Is  often  unacceptable  to  the 
community.  His  illness  makes  him  non- 
productive during  many  of  his  working 
hours.  In  the  long  run  a  oconmunlty  will 
gain  by  working  to  prevent  alcoholism  before 
the  excessive  drinker  has  reached  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  illness  and.  where  alco- 


holism exlsta,  by  bringing  the  alcoholic  back 
to  productivity  and  usefulness." 

In  this  vein  there  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  the  problem  in  the  1867  edition  of  the 
booklet  published  by  the  Licensed  Beverage 
Industries,  Inc.,  entitled:  "Programs  on  Al- 
coholism Research,  Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation In  the  United  States  and  Canada."  In 
its  introduction,  the  organization  states:  "A 
public  health  problem  may  be  defined  as  any 
problem  affecting  the  health  and  well-being, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  people,  the  solution 
of  which  is  attainable  through  organized 
community  efforts.  Within  this  framework 
alcoholism  It.  a  public  health  problem.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades,  by  rhls  definition, 
it  has  proved  to  t>e  amenable  to  solution 
through  group  effort."  It  further  states — 
"The  recognition  in  recent  years  that  alco- 
holli°m  was  a  disease  amenable  to  treatment 
in  public  understanding  and  action  concern- 
ing this  problem  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era.  Public  action  in  the  form  of  State 
medical  care,  research  and  treatment  pro- 
grams were  an  inevitable  and  predictable 
consequence." 

From  the  studies  of  the  Licensed  Bever- 
ages Industries,  Inc.,  we  learned  that  the  sum 
of  $4  million  was  allocated  by  the  States 
for  programs  on  alcoholism  In  1956.  These 
moneys  were  divided  on  the  following  basis: 
14  percent  for  research;  9  percent  for  educa- 
tion; 13  percent  for  administration;  3  per- 
cent for  other  purpMases:  and  61  percent  for 
treatment.  In  1956,  a  total  of  22.906  were 
treated  in  State  operated  or  suppKjrted  treat- 
ment faciUtlefi,  hospitals  or  clinics. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  already  a  fine  start 
has  been  made  In  this  troubled  field.  Of 
course,  as  I  stated  before,  many  of  the  State 
programs  are  marginal,  are  the  beginnings, 
represent.  In  fact,  what  may  be  properly 
termed  pilot  programs.  But  from  them  con- 
siderable has  been  learned,  valuable  experi- 
ence has  been  reajied,  standards  are  being  es- 
tablished, and  the  road  for  future  progress 
well  marked  with  directional  signs. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  has  a  total  of  6,859 
groups,  so-called.  Of  these,  4,755  are  In  the 
United  States  and  706  in  Canada.  In  other 
parte  of  the  world,  excluding  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  there  are  an  additional 
790  groups.  They  have  287  groups  affiliated 
with  hospitals,  and  321  groups  serving  with 
correctional  institutions.  Then  there  is  a 
classification  known  as  "loners."  These 
represent  several  hundred  men  and  women 
living  in  Isolated  areas  throughout  the  world 
(or  In  areas  where  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
form  a  local  group)  are  registered  at  general 
service  headquarters  as  lone  members.  They 
correspond  with  headquarters  and  with  their 
counterparta  in  others  sections  of  the 
world.  It  is  stated  of  them  by  the  national 
organization:  "in  a  number  of  cases,  notably 
in  U.S.  military  installations  overseas,  loners 
have  been  responsible  for  establishing  local 
groups." 

Another  interesting  development  of  the 
A.A  idea  Is  the  group  of  International  sea- 
men. This  Includes  about  150  persons,  in- 
cluding a  handful  of  women.  In  naval  serv- 
ice or  the  merchant  marines.  They  corre- 
spond with  each  other  and  have  been  respon- 
sible for  starting  and  encouraging  local  A.A. 
groups  in  many  foreign  porta. 

The  recognition  of  alcoholism  as  a  medical 
responsibility  is  gaining  new  adherenta  each 
passing  year.  There  Is  a  significant  Increase 
in  the  number  of  hospitals  that  are  admit- 
ting alcoholics,  including  the  out-patient  de- 
partmenta.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's Council  on  Mental  Health  reports  on 
the  aspect  of  alcoholism  as  a  medical  prob- 
lem as  follows: 

"1.  Alcoholic  symptomatology  and  compli- 
cations which  occur  In  many  personality  dis- 
orders come  within  the  scope  of  medical  prac- 
tice. 
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"2.  Acute  alcoholic  intoxication  can  be  and 
often  is  a  medical  emergency.  As  with  any 
other  acute  case,  the  merits  of  each  Indi- 
vidual case  should  be  considered  at  the  time 
of  the  emergency. 

"3.  The  type  of  alcoholic  patient  admitted 
to  a  general  hospital  should  be  Judged  on  his 
Individual  merits,  consideration  being  given 
to  the  attending  physician's  opinion,  co- 
operation of  the  patient,  and  his  behavior  at 
the  time  of  admission.  The  admitting  doc- 
tors should  then  examine  the  patient  and 
determine  from  the  history  and  his  actions 
whether  he  should  be  admitted  or  refused. 

•"4.  In  order  to  offer  house  officers  well- 
rounded  training  in  the  general  hospital. 
there  should  be  adequate  facilities  available 
as  part  of  the  hospital  program  for  care  of 
alcoholics.  Since  the  house  officer  in  a  hos- 
pital will  eventually  come  in  contact  with 
this  type  of  patient  in  practice,  his  training 
in  treating  this  Illness  should  come  while  he 
is  a  resident  officer.  Hospital  staffs  should 
be  urged  to  accept  patients  lor  treatment 
and  cooperate  in   this  program, 

"5.  With  improved  means  of  treatment 
available  and  the  changed  viewpoint  which 
places  the  alcoholic  in  the  category  of  a  sick 
Individual,  most  of  the  problems  formerly 
encountered  In  the  tieatment  of  an  alcoholic 
in  a  general  hospital  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced. In  any  event,  the  individual  patient 
should  be  evaluated  rather  than  have  gen- 
eral objection  on  the  grounds  of  alcoholism, 
"i;  Is  recognized  that  no  general  policy 
can  be  made  for  all  hospitals.  Administra- 
tors are  urged  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  accepting  such  patients 
In  the  light  of  the  newer  available  measures 
and  the  need  for  providing  facilities  for 
treating  these  putients.  In  order  to  render 
a  service  to  the  community,  pio\is.ion  sliould 
be  made  for  such  patients  who  cooperate 
and   who    wish   such    care. 

•'In  order  to  accomplish  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess with  the  problem  of  alcuholism.  It  Is 
necessary  that  educp.tlonal  programs  be  en- 
larged, methods  of  case  finding  and  follow- 
up  be  ascertained,  research  encouraged,  and 
general  education  toward  acceptance  of 
these  sick  people  be  emphasized.  The  hos- 
pital and  its  administration  occupy  a  unique 
position  in  the  community  which  allows 
them  great  opp>ortunitlPs  to  contrlbtite  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  pvirpose.  It  is 
urged  that  general  hospitals  and  their  ad- 
ministrators and  their  staffs  give  thought 
to  meeting  this  responsibility." 

This  is  impressive  evidence  of  the  In- 
creased medical  and  hospital  interest  in 
alcoholism,  a  most  heartening  development 
of  the  past  several  years. 

Thus  we  can  see  progress  being  made  on 
many  fronts  in  the  battle  against  alcoholism. 
For  a  clue  to  an  understandintc  of  how 
deep-seated  are  the  Impulses  which  move 
the  alcoholic,  I  would  urge  a  reading  of 
"Mctivation  of  the  Alcoholic  for  Recovery'" 
by  Dr.  Lorant  Porizs,  from  the  March  1958, 
■Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol." 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring  this 
whole  matter  into  proper  focus  than  to 
quote,  in  part,  from  the  forword  of  the 
annals  from  which  I  have  selected  several 
of  these  expert  articles.  The  section  of  the 
foreword  I  have  chosen,  you  almost  say  as 
a  text,  reads  as  follows: 

"Because  alcoholism  Is  an  emergent  con- 
dition stemming  from  chemical,  physiologi- 
cal, psychological,  and  sociologic  precondi- 
tions, because  responses  to  alcoholism  cut 
across  every  segment  and  institution  of  our 
society,  and  because  the  painful  and  destruc- 
tive impact  of  the  condition  is  not  only  ex- 
tensive but  is  experienced  and  for  genera- 
tions has  been  experienced  in  almost  every 
sector  of  our  society,  there  is  practically  no 
subject  relevant  to  American  life  which  is 
not  relevant  to  alcoholism." 

No  segment  of  American  life  Is  wholly  free 
from    the    problem,    directly    or    indirectly; 


somewhere  it  cuts  across  all  our  paths  und 
so  it  has  become  a  common  responsibility 
and  a  challenge  to  all. 

Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  fact 
that  alcoholism  has  been  a  national  scourge 
of  such  proportions  in  some  countries  that 
it  has  broug;ht  on  a  condition  of  decadence, 
followed  by  national  decline.  America,  let 
it  be  noted,  holds  no  monopoly  on  the  prob- 
lem. Alcoholism  is  no  respecter  of  national 
boundaries — its  realm  is  the  world-at- 
large — it  plys  its  damaging  work  in  Africa 
and  south  of  the  Sahara  as  well  as  in  our 
own  rural  areas  and  effete  cafe  society. 
Hollywood  may  get  the  headlines  because 
of  the  antics  of  Its  celebrated  addictive 
drinkers  but  lesser  known  victims  around 
the  globe  are  struggling  with  "the  demon 
of  the  bottle  ■  round-the-clock  The  prob- 
lem is  not  unknown  to  the  Unlte<l  Nations. 
Human  nature  In  its  universality  is  the 
target  of  alcoholism. 

It  is  with  a  keen  sense  of  my  limitations 
before  this  limitless  subject,  but  propelled 
by  the  unremitting  necessity  to  endeavor  to 
do  something  constructive  about  it,  tliat  I 
have  drawn  up  a  resolution  which.  I  fer- 
vently hope,  will  mark  the  beginning  of  an 
effort  on  a  national  scale  to  deal  ade- 
quately with    the   problem   of   altohollsm. 

The  resolution  was  the  logical  outcome 
of  my  studies  on  this  engrossing  subject. 
I  am  encoi  raged  to  suggest  this  course  of 
action  because  of  the  very  splendid  work  the 
several  States  are  doing  In  this  field,  as 
well  as  the  outstanding  programs  of  private 
organizations  and  agencies. 

As  I  have  remarked  before,  pioneers  have 
broken  the  trail  In  this  prior  social  Jimglc. 
the  way  has  been  marked,  much  has  been 
accomplished — so  much  in  fact  that  the  Na- 
tion would  be  letting  down  the  movemei-.t's 
pioneers  If  something  were  not  done  at  the 
notional    Icel. 

The  resol  jtion  I  have  the  privilege  to  pre- 
sent calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mls.sion,  comprising  members  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
the  Congress  and  qualified  professional  peo- 
ple to  make  a  complete  and  exhaustive  study 
of  alcoholism  in  all  its  forms  and  manifes- 
tations witli  a  view  to  reporting  back  to  the 
Congress  its:  findings  for  appropriate  action. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  several  States  in 
their  progrf.ms  on  alcoholism  have  pointed 
the.-way  for  future  accomplishments.  There 
is  need,  as  I  have  shown,  for  education  of 
the  public  of  the  true  nature  of  alcoholism, 
for  extended  research,  for  facilities  in  which 
rehabllltaticn  may  be  carried  on. 

I  am  satisfied  that  when  such  a  commis- 
sion is  created  and  its  findings  have  l>een 
brought  in  and  the  results  mad^  known, 
this  body  w:ll  be  convinced  that  in  author- 
izing this  comprehensive  study  of  alcoholism 
it  will  have  done  one  of  the  most  truly  con- 
structive and  meritorious  works  in  its  dis- 
tinguished history.  It  is  my  great  hope 
that  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  the  resources 
of  our  mighty  country  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  alcoholism  will  evolve  and  finally 
strike  down  this  terrible  cancer  of  the  spirit. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  REAP- 
POINTMENT OR  RECONFIRM  A- 
iTON  OP  JUSTICES  OP  U.S.  COURTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Presid'jnt,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  which 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment or  reconfirmation  each  6  years 
of  justices  and  judges  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  who  are  now  appointed 
for  life  terms. 

I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  to  the 
Senate  in  .support  of  this  measure.    First. 


I  wish  to  state  that  there  is  a  great  need 
to  halt  the  march  of  Federal  courts, 
particularly  the  Supreme  Court,  into  the 
legislative  field  of  government.  There 
must  be  a  brake  applied  to  the  present 
trend  in  courts  to  supplant  justice  with 
psychology,  sociology,  and  ideology. 
The  men  in  our  courts  are  more  and 
more  becoming  modem  witch  doctors  of 
sociology  and  psychology  rather  than 
dispensers  of  justice  and  supporters  of 
law. 

The  most  practical  approach  to  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  to  make  those  who  are 
now  securely  appointed  for  life,  answer- 
able to  the  people  by  means  of  recurring 
review.  My  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  require  these  men  to 
come  up.  every  6  years,  on  a  staggered 
basis,  so  that  the  entire  Court  would  not 
be  in  review  at  one  time,  for  reappoint- 
ment or  reconfinnation. 

Some  may  think  this  is  a  radical  de- 
pai-tui"e.  but  this  coui-se  was  seriously 
considered  by  able  men  who  founded  this 
Nation.  No  le.ss  than  Thomas  Jefferson, 
him.'jelf,  stiongly  supported  the  position 
of  periodical  leview  of  Federal  judges 
and  ju.stices. 

The  first  three  articles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  establish  the 
three  respective  branches  of  the  tri- 
partite system  of  Federal  Government. 

The  first  two  of  these  articles  provide 
for  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  respectively,  with  the  third 
providing  for  a  Federal  judicial  system. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  first  two 
articles  are  comparatively  explicit  in  the 
definitions  and  limitations  vested  in  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
the  third  of  these  articles  is  far  less  ex- 
plicit and  describes  the  position  and 
power  of  the  judiciary  in  vague  and  gen- 
eral terms. 

This  article  empowers  the  Congress  to 
ordain  and  establish,  as  necessity  may 
dictate,  inferior  courts  within  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  defines  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  both  in  its  appellate  and  orig- 
inal asjiects.  and  makes  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  judgeships.  It  is  in  this 
latter  provision.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
find  the  language  of  the  article  to  be 
most  vague,  and  it  is  from  this  vague- 
ness that  the  uniquely  independent  and 
autonomous  nature  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  has  arisen.  The  amendment 
presently  being  introduced  is  designed  to 
place,  in  effect,  a  limit  upon  the  arbi- 
trary and  politically  irresponsible  be- 
havior of  the  Federal  courts. 

In  order  to  understand  the  existence 
of  a  governmental  body  within  the 
present  framework  of  the  Federal  system 
which  ojjerates  outside  the  purview  of 
public  opinion,  either  directly  or  as 
manifest  indirectly  by  the  Congress,  one 
must  briefly  examine  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surrounded  the  in- 
ception of  the  Federal  judiciary  system 
and  attempt  to  examine  these  circum- 
stances as  they  led  to  a  relatively  un- 
limited function  of  both  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  subsidiary  tribunals. 

The  Federal  Convention  of  1787  which 
was  called  to  formulate  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution, drew  upon  many  of  the  re- 
spective State  constitutions  for  its  In- 
spiration. One  of  these  State  constitu- 
tions was  that  of  Virginia.    The  provi- 


sions of  this  consUtution  were  introduced 
in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  as 
the  so-called  "Virginia  plan."  This  plan, 
similar  to  that  of  other  States  such  as 
my  native  State.  South  Carolina,  sets 
forth  a  tripartite  system  of  government, 
with  one  of  the  branches  being  vested 
with  judiciary  power. 

Mr.  President,  much  debate  centered 
about  the  mear.^  of  procurement  of 
judges,  their  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
"  legislative  body,  and  /or  the  Federal 
executive.  The  eventual  outcome  of 
these  debates  le<i  to  the  now  familiar 
phrasing  of  the  third  article  which 
prescrlt-es  that  "t,he  judges,  both  of  the 
Supreme  and  inf?rior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior." 

As  Bates.  Alfange.  Beard,  Smith,  and 
other  constitutional  authorities  have 
pointed  out,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  55  in  number,  re- 
presented to  a  large  extent  the  conserva- 
tive interests  of  established  wealth.  The 
major  interest  of  this  body  of  men  seems 
to  have  been  to  establish  a  Judiciary 
which  would  act  as  an  effective  means 
of  limitation  or  aimulment  upon  the  acts 
of  a  legislative  branch  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  popular  will. 

Having  establi;hed  such  a  judiciary 
body  largely  autonomous  and  luianswer- 
able  to  any  other  authority,  it  would 
appear  that  the  choice  of  justices  and 
judges  of  such  a  judiciary  system  would 
be  made  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
reflected  the  interests  of  the  wealthy 
conservatives  of  this  era.  The  alleged 
necessity  of  an  Independent  judiciary, 
that  is.  a  judiciary  relatively  unin- 
fluenced by  political  or  other  extraneous 
factors,  was  expounded  by  Hamilton  and 
others  in  the  Federalist  Papers. 

However.  Hamilton  seems  to  have 
adopted  this  attl'  ude  purely  as  a  public 
position  in  order  to  placate  elements 
within  the  popuUition  which  would  have 
demanded,  in  all  probability,  a  judiciary 
system  answerable  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple or  through  their  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Hamilton's  notorious  con- 
tempt for  the  popular  will  belies  the  fact 
that  he  or  other  members  of  the  group 
were  essentially  interested  in  establish- 
ing an  unbiased,  impartial  judicial  sys- 
tem for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
an  equitable  manner  for  all  the  F>eople. 

The  existence  of  such  a  body  within 
a  Democratic  framework  has  continued 
to  be  a  source  of  debate  among  consti- 
tutional scholars,  legislators  and  jurists, 
as  well  as  others. 

Bound  up  inherently  with  the  ques- 
tion of  an  independent  judiciary  Is  the 
concept  of  judicial  review  which  had 
developed  from  an  earlier  decision  ren- 
dered in  England  by  Coke  in  the  Bonham 
case  in  1610,  in  wliich  the  famed  English 
jurist  asserted  thJit  "in  many  cases  the 
common  law  will  control  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  sometimes  adjudge  them  to  be 
utterly  void." 

This  concept  of  judicial  review  failed 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  England.  However, 
in  Colonial  America  it  gained  popularity 
mainly  because  of  Its  employment  in 
two  different  sets  of  circim:istances  in 
this  country.  One  of  these  circumstances 
consisted  of  instances  wherein  State 
courts  had  ruled  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  acts  and  laws  of  State  legislative 


bodies.  The  second  set  of  circumstances 
emanated  from  a  court  of  appeals  that 
existed  as  an  institution  from  1780  ad- 
judicating the  disposition  of  prizes  cap- 
tured at  sea  and  other  cases  arising 
under  international  relations.  Thusly, 
the  doctrine  of  judicial  review  and  its 
exercise  by  a  Federal  Supreme  Court 
came  into  being. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  early  years  of 
the  Supreme  Court  were  devoted  to  a 
number  of  decisions  pertinent  to  the 
present  discussion — notably  the  Mar- 
bury  against  Madison  case — which  were 
attempts  to  define  the  proper  jurisdiction 
and  power  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
judiciary  act  of  1789  had  been  the  en- 
abling act  which  provided  for  a  Supreme 
Court  and  an  inferior  system  of  courts 
with  territorial  jurisdiction  known  as 
circuit  and  appeals  courts. 

This  act,  as  Bates  pointed  out,  gave 
the  Supreme  Court,  by  virtue  of  the 
theory  of  judicial  review,  practically  un- 
limited powers  of  nullification  over  acts 
of  Congress,  decisions  of  State  courts, 
and  acts  of  State  legislative  bodies.  In 
the  early  1800's  with  the  rise  to  power  of 
the  forerunner  of  the  Democratic  Party 
under  the  Presidency  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
ron,  there  were  a  number  of  attempts  to 
revitalize  the  whole  question  of  judicial 
tenure  and  place  such  tenure  or  limita- 
tions thereof  among  the  prerogatives  of 
the  legislative  and,  or  the  executive 
branches. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1789.  Dickinson,  the  delegate  from  Dela- 
ware, had  attempted,  along  with  others, 
to  insert  a  provision  for  tenure  of  judges 
within  the  Constitution.  This  provision 
was  apparently  of  a  more  precise  nature 
than  that  which  eventuated  in  the  third 
article.  President  Jefferson  was  of  the 
opinion  that  a  "better  remedy,  I  think, 
would  be  to  give  future  commissions  to 
judges  for  6  years  with  reappointment 
by  the  President  with  the  approbation  of 
both  Houses." 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  proposed 
In  my  present  joint  resolution  calls  for 
each  such  justice  or  judge  appointed 
before  or  after  the  ratification  of  this 
section  shall  vacate  his  office  after  serv- 
ing therein  for  6  years,  or  after  8  months 
have  passed  following  the  ratification  of 
this  section,  whichever  period  ends  later, 
unless  within  6  months  before  the  date 
on  which  he  would  otherwise  vacate  his 
office  he  has  been  reappointed  to  such  of- 
fice by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Various  legislators  from  time  to  time 
during  the  next  9  years  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Jefferson's  administration  in- 
troduced amendments  of  this  nature. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  amend- 
ments was  introduced  in  1805  by  John 
Randolph,  from  Virginia.  This  amend- 
ment provided  for  the  removal  of  judges 
by  the  President  on  the  joint  address  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

All  of  these  bills  failed,  largely  because 
of  the  declining  powers  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, John  Marshall.  This  decline  of 
power  somewhat  mitigated  the  tensions 
between  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government. 
FVom  1803,  the  year  of  the  Marbury 
against  Madison  decision,  tmtll  1855,  the 
year  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  Su- 


preme Court  did  not  exercise  any  powers 
of  nullification  vested  in  its  authority  by 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  question  of 
judicial  tenure  seems  to  have  become 
donnant  and  to  have  been  abandoned 
in  its  original  form  until  1937  when,  in 
effect,  it  seems  to  have  assumed  another 
form  in  the  famous  court-packing  pol- 
icies of  President  Roosevelt.  It  was  here 
again  that  a  President,  representing  the 
will  of  the  popular  majority,  found  him- 
s'elf  embroiled,  as  Jefferson  had  been,  in 
conflict  with  a  Court  consisting  of  judpes 
whose  socio-economic  backgrounds  pre- 
disposed them  to  an  almost  unmitigated 
series  of  nulliflcations  of  socioeconomic 
reforms  which  the  President  and  Con- 
gress were  attempting  to  bring  about  un- 
der the  New  Deal. 

Resorting  to  an  expedient  presented  to 
him  somewhat  fortuitously,  namely,  that 
the  majority  of  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  were  approaching  the  age 
of  70,  Roosevelt  fostered  a  bill  providing 
for  a  doubling  of  the  number  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  and  a  retirement  age  of  70 
for  those  and  subsequent  justices  on  the 
highest  Federal  tribunal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  briefly  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  be- 
lieve the  facts  indicate  clearly  that  the' 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary  period- 
ically should  come  up  for  review  and  re- 
appointment. 

These  judges  and  justices  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  or  anyone  else, 
except  for  "good  behavior,"  which  is  a 
broad  and  almost  undeflnable  term  when 
dealing  with  judges.  The  appointment 
of  Federal  judges  and  justices  to  life 
terms  is  not  a  democratic  process,  to  say 
the  least,  although  it  does  exist  under 
our  Constitution. 

The  vast  growing  importance  of  the 
Federal  courts  makes  it  even  more  im- 
perative today  that  we  correct  this  situa- 
tion than  it  was  when  Jefferson  and  oth- 
ers pointed  it  out. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  only  prac- 
ticable and  possible  way  to  bring  democ- 
racy to  our  Federal  court  structure 
without  endangering  its  dignity  is  to 
bring  them  up  for  review  and  reconfir- 
mation or  reappointment  every  6 
years,  as  was  suggested  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  as  my  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  do. 

While  we  have  a  division  of  the  peo- 
ples' powers  in  our  triumvirate  system 
of  Government,  only  two  branches  are 
directly  responsible  back  to  the  people 
for  application  of  this  power  and  return 
to  the  people  for  periodic  "reappoint- 
ment" or  "reconfirmation."  The  legis- 
lative membership  must  be  reelected 
periodically  as  are  the  President  and  Vice 
President  in  the  executive  branch;  but 
the  court  memberships  are  made  for  life 
and  ascend  a  position  from  which  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  be  dislodged  by 
us,  the  President,  or  the  people,  regard- 
less of  what  they  inject  into  the  courts 
disguised  behind  the  name  of  justice. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  7)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  reappointment  or 
reconfirmation  each  6  years  of  justices 
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and  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  who  are  not  appointed  for  pre- 
scribed terms,  introduced  by  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


PRESroENTIAL  ITEM  VETO  POWERS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  WiLUAMS],  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Joint  Rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
give  the  President  item  veto  powers  over 
appropriation  bills  and  over  nonappro- 
priation  bills  which  contain  authoriza- 
tions to  borrow  money  directly  from  the 
Treasury. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams)  as  cosponsors  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  1  > ,  submitted  by  Mr.  Bush,  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  was  received 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That,  effective  on  the  1st 
day  of  the  2d  regular  session  of  the  86th 
Congrees,  the  Joint  rule  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  contained  in 
section  138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  making 
appropriations  or  authorizing  the  borrowing 
of  money  directly  from  the  Treasury  shall 
be  reported  to  or  considered  in  either  House 
iinless  it  contains  a  section  which  shall  read 
as  follows  ((1)  In  the  case  of  any  bill  (or 
Joint  resolution)  making  an  appropriation 
or  (2)  in  the  case  of  any  bill  (or  Joint  reso- 
lution) authorizing  the  borrowing  of  money 
directly  from  the  Treasury)  : 

■•(1)  Sec.  .  When  this  bill  (or  Joint  reso- 
lution) shall  have  been  presented  to  the 
President  as  required  by  section  7  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  shall 
have  power  to  disapprove  any  amount  or  any 
provision,  whether  or  not  related  to  an 
amount,  which  is  contained  herein,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  may.  under  said  section 
7,  disapprove  as  a  whole  any  bill  so  pre- 
sented to  him.  The  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion 7  which  relate  to  reconsideration  shall 
also  apply  to  any  amount  or  provision  or 
part  thereof  so  disapproved  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  they  apply  to  a  bill  that  has  been 
disapproved  In  its  entirety. 

"(2)  Sec.  .  When  this  bill  (or  Joint  reso- 
lution) shall  have  been  presented  to  the 
President  as  required  by  section  7  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  shall 
have  power  to  disapprove  any  authorization 
for  borrowing  money  directly  from  the 
Treasury,  which  is  contained  herein,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  may,  under  said  section 
7,  disapprove  as  a  whole  any  bill  so  pre- 
sented to  him.  The  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion 7  which  relate  to  reconsideration  shall 
also  apply  to  any  authorization  or  part 
thereof  so  disapproved  to  the  same  extent 
as  they  apply  to  a  bill  that  has  been  disap- 
proved in  its  entirety." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  may  lie  at  the  desk  until  the 
close   of   business   on   Monday   next,  in 


order  that  other  Senators  may  join  in 
sponsorship,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  regard  the  provision  of 
the  item  veto  as  one  of  the  steps  which 
must  be  tiken  to  enable  the  administra- 
tion and  i,he  Congress  to  recapture  con- 
trol of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  United 
States. 

The  concurrent  resolution  proposing 
the  item  veto  represents  a  reform  long 
overdue.  It  is  one  of  the  steps  which 
must  be  taken  to  enable  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  recapture  con- 
trol of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  by  a  foi*mer  General  Counsel 
of  the  Tieasury,  Mr.  Elbert  B.  Tuttle, 
discussing  the  constitutionality  of  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  rules  so  as  to  give 
the  President  the  Item  veto  power. 

There  Ijcing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a;,  follows: 

Statement  or  Elbert  P.  Tuttle.  Oencxal 
Counsel  or  the  Treasury  Department,  on 
THE  CoNSTrruTioNALrrY  or  the  Item  Veto, 
Before  a  .Subcommittee  on  the  CoMMrr- 
TEE  ON  Rules  and  Administration,  U.S. 
Sfnate,   May    19.    1953 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  Appreciate  the  privilege  you  have 
accorded  me  of  appearing  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  constitutionality  of  the  proposal 
for  giving  the  President  the  power  to  dis- 
approve individual  items  and  provisions  in 
appropriation  bills  I  consider  it  an  honor 
tiiat  the  subcommittee  has  asked  me  to 
express  my  views. 

I  undersiand  that  the  matter  specifically 
under  discussion  is  the  constitutionality  of 
a  provision  proposed  as  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  would  be  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
making power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  requiring  that  each  ap- 
propriation measure  include  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  President  to  disapprove  Indlvid- 
\ial  items  or  provisions.  I  will,  therefore, 
limit  my  remarks  to  the  Issue  of  constitu- 
tionality, not  touching  upon  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  the  proposal  except  to  in- 
dicate here  at  the  outset  that  the  Treasury 
Department  Is  very  much  In  favor  of  such  a 
provision  if  the  Congress  should  see  fit  to 
adopt  It. 

Before  beginning  my  discussion  of  the 
con.stltution;U  question  I  would  like  to  say 
that  my  years  of  practice  as  a  lawyer  have 
fostered  in  me  a  Jealous  regard  for  the  Con- 
stitution. I  could  not  support  or  defend 
any  proposal  for  item  veto  if  I  had  any 
doubts  concerning  its  constitutionality.  I 
should  like  to  disclaim  In  advance  any  pre- 
tensions that  I  am  an  expert  on  a  subject 
on  which  all  of  you  gentlemen  know  far 
more  than  ]  will  ever  know.  I  refer  to  the 
power  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  to  make 
their  own  rules. 

As  we  all  know,  article  I,  section  7,  of  the 
Constitution  describes  In  general  language 
the  procedure  for  enacting  a  bill.  Among 
other  things  It  provides  that  "every  bill 
which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  shall  •  •  •  be 
presented  to  the  President  •  •  •;  If  he  ap- 
proves he  shall  sign  It.  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  it." 

Neither  this  nor  any  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution  defines  or  indicates  what 
shall  constitute  a  bill,  however.  Prom 
the  history  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion It  seems  clear  that  the  framers  of  the 
document  meant  that  details  such  as  this 
sliould  be  entrusted  to  congressional  deter- 


mination, not  embodied  In  rigid  constttu- 
tional  provisions.  In  this  respect  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  Is  greater  than 
that  of  the  legislatures  of  many  States 
whose  constitutions  contain  provUtonB  deal- 
ing with  the  form  and  essential  require- 
ments of  bills. 

But  the  Constitution  does  expressly  give 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  the  power  to 
determine  the  rules  of  their  proceedings.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  this  power  to 
make  rules  is  "absolute  and  beyond  the  chal- 
lenge of  any  other  body  or  tribunal."  In 
United  States  v  Ballin  ( 144  US.  1 ) .  the  Court 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
Constitution  requires  the  presence  of  a  quo- 
rum. It  sets  lip  no  method  of  making  this 
determination  and  that  it  is  therefore  within 
the  power  of  each  House  to  prescribe  any 
method  which  would  l>e  reasonably  certain 
to  ascertain  the  fact. 

Under  this  explicit  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, then.  It  seems  eminently  reasonable 
that  each  of  the  two  Houses  may  prescribe 
Its  own  rules  as  to  the  form  and  considera- 
tion oi  bills.  A  bill,  after  all.  Is  nothing  but 
a  vehicle  for  carrying  a  proposed  law  through 
the  leglslatue  proces.s;  it  Is  simply  a  device 
by  which  the  legislative  will  Is  expressed. 

I  think  that  clause  6  of  rule  XXIV  of  the 
House  l.s  particularly  relevant  here,  because 
it  shows  that  rules  of  this  character  have  In 
fact  been  adopted  That  rule  provides  that 
after  an  omnibus  private  relief  bill  has  passed 
the  House  under  certain  circumstances  "said 
bin  shall  be  dissolved  into  the  several  bills 
and  resolutions  of  which  it  Is  composed." 
The  rule  al.«.o  provides  that  In  the  con.<i|dera- 
tlon  of  any  omnibus  bill  the  proceedings 
"shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
each  Senate  and  House  bill  or  resolution 
therein  contained  or  referred  to  were  consid- 
ered by  the  House  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
bill  or  resolution."  This  seems  to  Indicate 
clearly  that  the  House  had  no  doubt  that  It 
could  legislatively  determine  under  Its  own 
rules  what  constitutes  a  "bill."  It  shows 
clearly  that  It  Is  not  a  novel  concept  that 
there  can  be  a  "blU"  within  a  "bill,"  as  we 
ordinarily  use  that  term.  Thus,  the  refer- 
ence to  "bill'  In  article  I.  section  7.  need  not. 
If  the  Congress  wishes  to  provide  otherwise, 
mean  exclusively  the  single  package  pre- 
sented to  the  President. 

Not  only  can  the  Senate  and  House  pre- 
scribe their  own  separate  rules  of  this  char- 
acter, but  they  can  and  have  made  joint 
rules.  In  my  opinion,  they  have  done  this 
In  the  statutes  which  set  out  the  form  of 
enacting  or  resolving  clau.ses,  the  form  of 
appropriation  act  titles,  and  the  procedure 
for  engrossing,  enrolling,  signing  by  ofOcers 
of  Congress,  and  so  on.  While  these  Joint 
rules  happen  to  be  In  the  form  of  statutes, 
there  does  nut  appear  to  be  any  reason  why 
they  would  not  be  equally  elTecttve  had  they 
been  adopted  merely  as  Joint  rules. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress could  take  each  Item  or  provision  in  an 
appropriation  measure  and  set  it  up  as  a 
separate  bill.  If  this  were  done  the  Presi- 
dent would  of  course  have  the  authority  to 
disapprove  eaclv  Item.  Since  the  result  can 
be  achieved  by  Congress  if  It  desires,  and 
since  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe by  Joint  rules  what  It  considers  a 
bill,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  Congress  should  have  to  resort  to  the 
cumbersome  device  of  physically  separating 
the  Items  to  achieve  the  desired  result.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  Intended  giving 
the  word  "bill"  such  a  rigid  and  limited 
meaning  that  the  Congress  would  be  re- 
quired to  enact  thousands  of  separate  bills 
rather  than  one  inclusive  bill  simply  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  carry  out  Its  own  In- 
tent with  respect  to  the  Executive  veto. 
Surely  such  a  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  subordinate  substance  to  form. 


Article  I,  section  7.  simply  means  that  all 
legislation  which  has  passed  the  Congress 
must,  before  It  becomes  law,  be  presented  to 
the  President  for  his  approval.  The  Intent 
of  the  Constitution  la  that  legislation  shall 
be  a  meeting  of  t.he  minds  of  the  Congress 
and  the  B&tecutlve — the  Congress  affirma- 
tively creating  the-  legislation  and  the  Presi- 
dent exercUlng  a  right  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

The  Constitution  hss  left  the  method  by 
which  this  result  is  to  be  accomplished 
largely  in  the  dls<:retlon  of  the  Congress.  I 
believe  that  the  method  adopted  in  the  pro- 
posal before  you  is  clearly  within  the  com- 
petence of  Congriss. 

There  are  not.  as  you  will  readily  under- 
stand from  the  nature  of  this  subject  as  I 
have  discussed  11.  Federal  court  decisions 
which  supply  pre^iedents  In  our  Inquiry.  I 
would  like  to  clos?  my  remarks,  however,  by 
referring  to  the  wards  of  a  State  court  when 
It  dealt  with  a  similar  subject.  The  case  Is 
State  V.  Piatt  (3  8  C.  160;  16  Am.  Repts  647) , 
and  while  It  does  not  of  course  deal  with  the 
Federal  Constltut  on  nor  with  precisely  the 
same  Issue.  I  thliik  the  views  expressed  are 
especially  pertineit.  X  attach  a  quotation 
from  thla  decision  as  an  annex  to  my  re- 
marks: 

"EXCEKPTS     niOM     STATE     V.    PLATT     (2     S.C.     ISO; 
IS    ax.    REPTS.    64  7) 

"Section  22.  art  cle  II.  of  the  (South  Caro- 
lina) constitution,  declares  that  'every  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  which  shall  have  passed  the 
general  assembly,  '?xcent  on  a  queetlon  Oi  ad- 
journment, shall,  before  It  becomes  a  law, 
be  presented  to  the  Oovernor,  and  If  he  ap- 
proves of  It.  he  shall  sign  It.' 

"There  are  but  .wo  modes  of  viewing  this 
clause  as  it  regards  the  present  queetlon: 
Either  the  term  'bill'  Is  to  be  regarded  as 
exclusively  appllaible  to  the  entire  enact- 
ment as  a  whole,  or  else  each  substantial 
part  thereof  Is  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
bill,  dependent  for  its  force  upon  its  relation 
to  the  several  stages  of  legislative  and  exec- 
utive action. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  a  technical  sense,  the  term  'bill'  Is 
applicable  properly  to  the  enactment  as  a 
whole.  Although  the  technical  sense  of 
words  should  prevt.ll.  where  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Instrument,  yet 
when  such  intent  requires  that  words  should 
be  used  In  the  larger  sense.  It  Is  competent 
so  to  regard  them.  If  we  should  hold  that 
the  constitution  re^rds  the  enactment  as  a 
whole.  In  an  exclusive  sense,  we  would  be 
led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  to  be- 
come a  law  all  the  subsUntlal  parts  of  the 
measure  must  have  together  passed  through 
all  the  requisite  staj.'es. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Forced  upon  the  opposite  construction, 
that  every  substantial  part  of  a  bill  Is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  bill  In  the  sense  of  the  consti- 
tution, we  find  nothing  in  our  way  but  the 
technical  Import  of  the  term  'bill.'  It  Is  not 
easy  to  perceive  why.  If  any  detached  part 
of  a  statute  Is  a  la^v  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbid- 
ding States  passing  laws  Impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  any  part  of  a  bill  Is  not 
a  blU  under  a  clauie  Intended  to  secure  de- 
liberation on  the  passage  of  legislative  en- 
actments. Such  a  conclusion  Is  Inevitable, 
if  regard  Is  had  to  the  fixed  principles  gov- 
erning constitutional  construction.  The  ob- 
jects had  In  view.  Ijy  a  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, are  habitually  substentlal;  matters 
of  form  are  usually  left  to  the  legislative 
body,  as  subject  to  change  with  the  progress 
of  Ideas  and  events.  The  great  objects  in 
view.  In  framing  a  constitution,  are  the  di- 
vision and  dlstrlbullon  of  the  powers  of  Oov- 
erimient,  the  estahllshment  of  llmlU  and 
boundaries  beyond  which  they  shall  not  be 
exercised,  and  the  (Teatlon  of  an  efficient  re- 
sponsibility tending;  to  restrain  and  furnish 


the  means  to  correct  abuse  of  public  au- 
thority. Clauses  having  for  their  object  the 
creation  of  responsibility  In  the  exercise  of 
political  functions,  are.  to  a  large  extent,  in- 
tended to  act  upon  the  motive,  either  by 
way  of  creating  Inducements  for  right  ac- 
tion, or  removing  the  temptation  or  oppor- 
tunity to  such  abusive  exercises.  This  Ls,  in 
part,  accomplished  by  fixing  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  political  action  In  some  defined 
person,  or  body  of  persons,  by  securing  de- 
liberation In  the  performance  of  public  acts, 
and  by  ascertaining  modes  of  authentication 
and  action  In  Important  cases  vitally  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  Is  obvious 
that,  in  construing  clauses  of  this  class,  sub- 
stance, rather  than  form,  is  to  be  considered. 
The  object  to  be  secured  Is  to  be  sought  for, 
not  alone  in  the  formal  expressions  of  the 
constitution,  nor  yet  in  the  technical  charac- 
ter of  the  means  employed  to  secure  its  ends, 
but,  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  Intended 
to  be  acted  upon  through  such  means.  In 
a  word,  the  language  of  the  constitution,  In 
such  cases.  Is  to  be  construed  In  the  largest 
sense  fairly  attributable  to  It,  and  that  will 
best  subserve  the  objects  it  has  In  view." 


ADDITIONAL  CLERICAL  ASSISTANT 
FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  dVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
submitted  the  following  resolution 
(S.  Res.  7).  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  C.vll  Service  is  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1959,  through  January  31.  19G0. 
to  employ  one  additional  clerical  assistant  to 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  4,  80th  Congress,  ap- 
proved February  19.  1947.  as  amended. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS WITHIN  JURISDICTION  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
submitted  the  following  resolution 
(S.  Res.  8).  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil 
Service. 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  Its  Juris- 
dictions specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  S3nate.  to  examine.  Investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  the  administration  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  the  postal  service,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  (a)  research  and  de- 
velopment, (b)  quality  and  frequency  of 
mall  service  rendered  the  public,  and  (c) 
postal  policy; 

(2)  the  desirability  of  the  acquisition  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  equip- 
ment and  faculties  of  the  Railway  Express 
Agency; 

(3)  the  effect  of  postage  rate  increases  on 
business  enterprises  and  on  the  national 
economy  generally; 

(4)  a  group  medical  and  hospitalization 
program  for  Federal  employees;    and 

(5)  the  adKiinlstratlon  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee group  life  Insurance  program  by  the 
Civil  Service  Coznmlsslon. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion   the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959, 


to  January  31,  1960,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist^ 
ants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  tl,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expanses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$90,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by   the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


MARY     A.     FORD — REFERENCE     OF 
BILL  TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  CARLSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Reis.  9) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary : 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  819)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mary  A.  Ford."  now 
pending  In  tlie  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  re- 
port to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  In- 
form the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  and  the 
amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LANGER  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  10);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)   Is  amended  by — 

(1 )  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  in  paragraph   (h)   of  section   (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  In  paragraph   (1)    of  section   (1):    and 

(3)  Inserting  in  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph  (o)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(p)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veteran*.'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.    Compensation    of   veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  RsadJUE  tniont  of  servicemen  to  civil 
llf:." 
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S»c.  3.  Effective  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Elghty-fllth  Congress,  section  (4)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  (a)  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two 
standing  committees  and  no  more;  except 
that  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  Senators  of 
the  majority  party,  and  not  to  exceed  nine 
Senators  of  the  minority  party,  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  or  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  may  serve  on  three  standing  coxnmit- 
tees  and  no  more. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  during  the  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress  members  of  one  party  in  the 
Senate  are  replaced  by  members  of  the  other 
party,  the  thirty  third-committee  assign- 
ments shall  in  such  event  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 


Thlrd-commlttee 

"Senate  seats 

assignments 

Majority 

Minority 

Majority 

Minority 

48 

48 

23 

7 

49 

47 

21 

9 

50 

46 

19 

11 

51 

45 

17 

13" 

Sec.  3.  Effective  at  the  beginninc  of  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  section  (4)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two 
standing  committees  and  no  more;  except 
that  not  to  exceed  nineteen  Senators  of  the 
majority  party,  and  not  to  exceed  seven  Sena- 
tors of  the  minority  party,  who  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, or  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  serve  on  three  standing  committees  and 
no  more." 

Sxc.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
Is  authorized  and  directed  as  promptly  as 
feasible  after  Its  appointment  and  organiza- 
tion to  confer  with  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  the  pui^pi^gie  of  determin- 
ing what  disposition  should  56^  made  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  theretofore 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
during  the  Elghty-flfth  Congress  which  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING  TO  PUBLIC 
AND  PRIVATE   HOUSING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Capehart)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  11).  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing. 

Sec.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 


so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  91,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Skc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  |114,- 
500.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO 
RULE    XXV 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  resolution  to  the  pending  res- 
olution, which  amendment  would  amend 
rule  XXV  of  the  "Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate"  so  as  to  create  a  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  ask,  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
whether  the  propKJsed  amendment,  if  not 
acted  upon  during  the  course  of  debate 
on  the  Johnson  resolution,  would  be  re- 
ferred to  tl|ei  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
in  order  to  make  the  proposed  amend- 
ment in  order  on  the  Johnson  resolution, 
notice  in  writing  under  rule  XL  would 
have  to  be  given.  If  the  proposed 
amendment  were  submitted  as  a  separate 
resolution,  it  would  be  refeired  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  submit  the  reso- 
lution and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admini.stratlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  12)  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  "Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate"  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amenderl  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  .in  paragraph   (h)   of  section  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(3)  inserting  in  section  ( 1 )  after  paragraph 
(o)   the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(p)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Skc.  2.  Effective  for  the  remainder  of  the 
85th  Congress,  section  (4)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  (a)  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two 
standing  committees  and   no  more;    except 


that  not  to  exceed  21  Senators  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  and  not  to  exceed  9  Senators  of 
the  minority  party,  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  or 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  serve 
on  three  standing  committees  and  no  more. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  during  the  Sfith 
Congress  members  of  one  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  replaced  by  members  of  the  other 
party,  the  thirty  thlrd-commlttee  assign- 
ments shall  in  such  event  be  distributed  In 
accordance   with   the  following  table: 


Thlrd-commlttee 

"Senate  seats 

assignments 

Majority 

Minority 

Majority 

Minority 

48 

48 

23 

7 

49 

47 

St 

8 

50 

46 

!• 

11 

51 

45 

17 

13" 

Sec.  3  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
86th  Congress,  section  (4)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  ol  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Each  Senator  shall  eerve  on  two 
standing  committees  and  no  more;  except 
that  not  to  exceed  19  Senators  of  the  major- 
ity party,  and  not  to  exceed  7  Senators  of 
the  minority  party,  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
or  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
serve  on  three  standing  committees  and  no 
more." 

Sec  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
is  anthorized  and  directed  as  promptly  as 
feasible  after  its  appointment  and  organiza- 
tion to  confer  with  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  disposition  should  be  made  of  proposed 
legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  theretofore  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  during  the  85th 
Congress  which  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULES — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  resolution  ( S.  Res.  5 )  amending  rules 
XXn  and  XXXIU  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  Senate  Resolution  5.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  tojie 
printed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Senate 
Resolution  5,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Cask  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Mobsk,  Mr.  Kuchkl.  Mr. 
Hemnincs,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
KEATnrc,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Nettbercer, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  McCarthy),  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  Senate 
Resolution  5,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  Senate  Resolution  6,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAU3,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  xmanlmous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

Addreas  delivered  by  him  In  Chicago,  m., 
on  December  11,  1968,  before  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Aasoclation. 


DAVIS  ELKINS.  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
distinguished  West  Virginia  pioneer  and 
statesman  passed  away  this  week.  His 
name  is  I>avis  Elkins.  His  is  a  remark- 
able family.  His  father  was  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. Davis  Elkins  himself  was  a  U.S. 
Senator.  In  addition  his  father-in-law 
was  a  U.S.  Senator;  and  his  wife  has  been 
an  active  participant  in  Republican  poli- 
tics, and  on  several  occasions  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  a  West  Virginia  district. 

Davis  Elkins  was  a  pioneer  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  his  State,  and  he 
was  a  great  civic-minded  leader.  Among 
other  things,  he  was  the  donor  of 
Davis-Elkins  College,  which  is  under 
Presbyterian  sponsorship;  and  he  had  a 
great  war  record,  not  only  in  the 
Spanish -American  War,  but  also  m 
World  War  I. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  brief  statement 
on  Davis  Elkim;. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FoKMKa  SxNAToa  Davis  Elkins 

Former  VS.  Senator  Davis  Elkins  of 
West  Virginia  died  today  from  an  extended 
Illness.  Death  came  In  his  sleep  at  a  hos- 
pital In  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  had  been 
a  patient. 

With  the  death  of  Senator  Elkins  there 
passed  from  the  Industrial  scene  of  West 
Virginia  one  of  the  last  of  a  long  list  of  pio- 
neers In  the  development  of  much  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  State.  The  former 
tr.S.  Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  father  of 
Davis  Elkins,  had  collaborated  with  former 
U.S.  Senator  Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  his 
father-in-law.  In  processing  and  marketing 
timber  and  coal  and  in  building  many  of  the 
original  railroads  of  the  State. 

It  was  from  the  late  Stephen  B.  Elkins 
that  the  city  of  Elkins  received  lie  name. 

Senator  Elkins  Is  survived  by  his  widow, 
three  children  and  six  grandchildren.  His 
children  are  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Kelly  (Kath- 
erlne)  of  New  York  City;  DavU  Elkins.  Jr.. 
of  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  and  Mrs.  A.  Thomas  Zlr- 
polo    (Maureen)    of   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  family  has  been  active  In  Republican 
politics  In  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Davis  Elkins  was  bom  In  Washington,  D.C., 
In  1876  while  his  father  was  serving  as 
a  Delegate  In  the  U.S.  Congress  repre- 
senting the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  His 
mother,  the  former  HalUe  Davis,  daughter  of 
the  then  U.S.  Senator  Henry  Gassaway  Davis, 
met  and  married  his  father  when  he  came  to 
Washington  as  a  congressional  Delegate. 

He  attended  LawrencevUle,  N.J.,  prepara- 
tory school;  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass..  and  Harvard  University. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  having  served  as  a  first  lieutenant  with 
Company  E  of  the  First  West  Virginia  Volun- 


teer Infantry.  He  reentered  the  active  serv- 
ice of  hU  country  during  World  War  I  and 
served  as  a  major  In  Europe.  It  was  during 
his  service  In  the  Army  that  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  West  Virginia  In 
November  of  1918.  He  did  not  seek  reelection 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  In  1925. 

Upon  leaving  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator 
Klklns  undertook  the  active  management  of 
his  coal  and  timber  holdings,  principally  in 
northern  West  Vlrglna.  He  actively  pursued 
this  Interest  until  his  retirement  due  to  HI 
health  several  years  ago. 

He  had  helped  shape  the  Republican  Party 
activities  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  had 
played  an  Important  role  In  the  party's  finan- 
cing during  the  period  from  1920  until  his 
health  no  longer  permitted  his  active  par- 
ticipation. 

It  was  upon  this  withdrawal  from  a  lead- 
ing role  that  his  wife,  Mary  R.  E  kins,  began 
to  represent  him  In  active  participation  on 
the  political  stage  and  was  sent  from  their 
home  congressional  district  In  West  Virginia 
as  a  delegate  to  the  1952  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  Following  that  Mrs. 
Elkins  was  twice  a  candidate  for  Congress  In 
the  Second  District. 

The  Elkins  family  has  been  one  of  the 
political  and  social  leaders  in  the  Nation 
since  Stephen  B.  Slklns  came  to  Washington 
In  the  1870's.  During  the  period  of  Davis 
Elkins'  business  career  In  West  Virginia,  he 
also  maintained  a  home  In  Washington  and 
most  of  the  Nation's  political  leaders  were 
frequent  guests  with  him  and  his  family. 

The  Davis  and  Elkins  College  In  Elkins, 
W.  Va.,  was  an  original  Joint  gift  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  by  the  two  families  who 
had  lived  In  and  developed  that  part  of  the 
State.  Their  original  homes  stlU  serve  as 
dormitories  on  the  campus  of  the  school. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete,  but 
the  body  wlU  be  Interred  In  the  family  plot 
at  Elkins. 


ADDRESS     BY     THE     POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  BEFORE  THE  63D  CON- 
GRESS  OP  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OP  MANUFACTURERS 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    on 
December  5,  1958,  the  Honorable  Arthur 
E.  Summerfleld,  the  Postmaster  General, 
delivered  an  address  at  the  63d  Congress 
of  American  Industry  by  the  National 
Association   of   Manufacturers,   in  New 
York  City.    His  address  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  for  its  courageous  approach 
to  some  of  our  more  diflBcult  and  con- 
troversial   problems,    and    I    believe    it 
merits   much   wider    currency   through 
the  Congressional  Record.    Therefore, 
I    ask    unanimous   consent   that   it   be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  or  Address  bt  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral    OF    THE     UKTTED    STATSB     BEFORE    THE 

eSo  CoNORXss  of  American  Industry  or 
THE  National  Association  or  Manufac- 
TtTRERS,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York  Citt,  on  Dxcxmbix  5,  1958 

It  Is  not  easy  for  me  to  put  Into  words  the 
pleasure  and  sense  of  challenge  that  I  feel  In 
appearing  before  this  distinguished  audi- 
ence. But  I  do  find  It  easy  to  say  this — I 
feel  very  much  at  home.  For  here  I  meet 
men  whose  philosophy  of  government  Is  the 
same  as  that  which  I  hold — men  who  prac- 
tice the  sound  economic  concepts  that  I  have 
struggled  aU  my  life  to  advance — ^leaders  of 
our  incomparably  productive  capitalistic 
system,  the  system  on  which  the  future  of 


our  country,  the  well-being  of  our  people, 
depend. 

I  realize  that  few  groups  In  America  are 
better  informed  on  our  country's  problems 
than  this  group.  That  being  so,  tonight,  at 
the  close  of  your  63d  Annual  Congress,  I 
shall  not  lay  new  facts  before  you.  On  the 
contrary.  I  want  you  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment with  me  some  familiar  facts,  but  facta 
that  are  all  too  often  forgotten,  or  Ignored. 

major  national  problems 

As  President  Llghtner  emphasised  In  his 
keynote  speech,  the  major  problems  facing 
our  Nation  today  are  not  technological  or 
material.  Rather,  they  are  problems  In  hu- 
man relationships. 

As  I  see  them,  they  are  these: 

First.  How  to  maintain  peace  and  national 
safety  In  a  troubled  world. 

Second.  How  to  promote  the  well-being 
and  growth  of  our  economy. 

Third.  How  to  make  sure  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  serve  all  of  our 
people  and  not  merely  the  special  interest 
groups  who  seek  to  dominate  Its  policies. 

All  of  these  problems  are  political.  In- 
deed, they  constitute  the  principal  basis  of 
the  political  controversies  of  our  times.  And 
more  than  that,  they  are  Interrelated. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  solutions  I  pro- 
p>ose  will  make  sense  to  America's  business- 
men as  being  economically  sound,  politically 
feasible,  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  all  the 
American  people.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that 
these  solutions  which  I  propose  have  the 
strong  support  of  a  great  many  able,  dedi- 
cated members  of  both  political  parties. 

SECURITY    AND    WORLD    PXaCK 

Let  me  turn,  first,  to  the  most  Important 
one  of  them  all — the  problem  of  national 
security  and  world  peace. 

Here  I  want  to  quote  two  statements. 
First  this  one : 

"We  declare  war  upon  you.  We  will  win 
over  the  United  States.  •  •  •  We  are  relent- 
less In  this  and  will  prove  the  superiority 
of  our  system." 

Then,  thls^ne: 

"We  will  bury  you." 

These  quotations,  as  you  know,  are  Soviet 
In  origin.  They  put  us  on  notice  that  we  are 
today  at  war.  We  are  warned  that  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  the  free  way  of  life,  is 
slated  for  extinction. 

We  must  not  discount  the  Soviet's  firm- 
ness of  purpose — their  diabolical  desire  for 
world  mastery — the  grimness  of  their  de- 
termination to  destroy  all  that  we  value  in 
life. 

The  Soviets  mean  what  they  say.  We  can 
expect  them  to  act  accordingly. 

With  you,  I  pray  to  God  that  the  unfold- 
ing events  of  coming  years  will  not  visit 
again  upon  our  Nation  and  people,  and  upon 
the  millions  who  with  us  treasure  liberty, 
the  holocaust  of  another  global  conflict. 

This  we  know  for  certain:  The  next  war. 
should  it  ever  come  will  be  tremendously 
destructive. 

Yet.  despite  this  appalling  possibility,  my 
confidence  In  the  security  of  our  country  and 
in  our  capacity  to  maintain  peace  has  never 
wavered. 

Here  Is  why. 

LAUDS    ADMINISTRATION    OFFICIALS 

Liooklng  to  the  next  2  years.  I  see  still  man- 
aging the  Nation's  foreign  affairs,  two  of  the 
finest  and  ablest  men  I  have  ever  known  or 
can  ever  expect  to  know — Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower and  John  Foster  Dulles. 

And  while  we  pay  proper  tribute  here  to  a 
great  President  and  a  great  Secretary  of  State, 
let  us  not  forget  that  looming  ever  larger  on 
the  scene  of  world  affairs  is  the  figure  of  the 
President's  next  In  command — the  ablest, 
best  equipped,  and  hardest  working  Vice 
President  ever  to  serve  the  people  of  this 
Republic — Richard  Nixon. 
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Ttitae  are  truly  great  men  and  the  Com- 
munists know  It. 

The  Reds  admired  Ike  In  war.  They  re- 
spect him  In  peace. 

They  have  had  many  opportunities  to  know 
roster  Dulles'  great  talents  In  negotiation, 
and  they  have  seen  his  mettle  tested  and 
proven  under  Are. 

The  Soviets  and  their  enslaved  millions 
have  seen  these  extraordinary  Americans  In 
action — men  with  steel  In  their  spines — men 
who  face  them  down  In  tests  of  power — In 
Indochina — In  Iran — In  Guatemala — In  Leb- 
anon— In  Quemoy^  and  Matsu. 

Nor  will  the  Reds  ever  forget  the  mag- 
nificent conduct  of  our  Vice  President  in 
South  America. 

The  Reds  already  have  a  good  idea.  1  be- 
lieve, of  what  forlorn  results  they  will  likely 
achieve  If  things  are  allowed  to  get  too  teety 
In  Berlin. 

AMEXICANISBC    MOT    BRINKMANSHIP 

Some  call  this  brlnkmcnshlp.  I  call  it 
courageous  Americanism. 

The  Reds  now  know  that  America  will 
stand  firm  in  tbe  face  of  force  or  bluster. 

They  know  that  we  wUl  hold  to  principle. 

They  know  that  we  will  not  truckle  to  an 
International  bully. 

They  know  that,  under  our  present  leader- 
ship, we  will  unflinchingly  stand  for  the  right 
in  world  affairs. 

Those,  my  friends,  are  solid  grounds  for 
confidence  in  the  continuance  of  world  peace. 

And  this,  I  believe  everyone  should  under- 
stand. 

If  ever  the  Soviet  madmen  should  unleash 
an  attack  upon  this  Nation,  the  combined 
striking  powers  of  our  military  forces  will 
retaliate  within  the  instant  with  crushing. 
Irresistible  force — leaving  their  heartland 
devastated — an  eternal  monument  to  the 
stupidity  of  their  leaders  and  to  the  utter 
futility  of  war. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers themselves  that  by  waging  war  they  can 
only  destroy  themselves.  That  plain.  In- 
escapable fact  leads  me  to  be  confident  of 
the  continuance  of  peace.  Even  a  Commu- 
nist will  not  deliberately  seek  his  own  and 
his  nation's  destruction. 

Looking  to  the  Immediate  future.  I  see  no 
reason  for  greater  difficulty  in  world  affairs 
because  our  Government  happens  to  be  po- 
litically divided.  Americans  do  not  divide 
on  Americanism. 

CONTINUI    FIGHT    FOB    PEACK 

Our  course  of  action  must  consist  of  a  tire- 
less pursuit  of  a  lasting  peace;  continuation 
of  efforts  to  win  a  trustworthy  disarmament; 
persistent  development  of^e  peaceful  uses 
of  the  atom;  steadiness  in  >the  face  of  force 
combined  with  a  steadfast  refusal  to  renege 
on  principle;  a  constant  strengthening  of  our 
vital  alliances  such  at  NATO,  SEATO,  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States;  un- 
swerving support  of  the  United  Nations;  and 
here  at  home,  so  long  as  hostile  forces  are 
arrayed  against  this  citadel  of  freedom,  the 
continued  maintenance  of  a  solid  and  secure 
economy  and  the  world's  most  powerful  mili- 
tary force. 

Yes,  we  can  and  we  have  every  right  to  be 
confident  of  America's  future  In  the  world. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  our  second  problem, 
which  concerns  affairs  at  home. 

KEEP    niEE    ZNTEEPaiSE    HEALTHY 

I  am  certain  we  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  business  leadership  of  America 
which  Is  so  well  represented  here  tonight, 
will  keep  our  free  enterprise  system  vital  and 
expanding.  Only  thus  can  we  extend  and 
perfect  our  national  defenses,  checkmate  the 
Soviet  menace,  and  satisfy  the  rightful  as- 
pirations of  Americans  for  further  improve- 
ments in  their  material  welfare. 

But  to  do  this,  America  requires  a  sound 
economic  pholoaophy,  and  sound  pollclea 
firmly  baaed  on  that  philosophy. 

What  is  that  philosophy? 


It  was  best  expreawd,  X  beUeve.  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  that  Amarloa  ahould 
be  conservative  when  It  comes  to  economic 
matters  and  liberal  In  dealing  with  human 
wants  and  aspirations. 

This  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  discharge  every  legitimate  obligation  to 
its  citizens — and  I  emphasiae  that  word  "le- 
gitimate"— but  that  1^  will  do  this  within  the 
framework  of  a  resptDnsible  fiscal  policy — 
with  a  concern  not  Just  to  today's  problem, 
but  with  an  eye  to  tomorrow's  problems  as 
^ell — and  with  a  solemn  determination  to 
reject  any  proposal  that  would  socialize  our 
trade  and  Industry,  or  expand  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  expense  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

Tills  philosophy  does  not  seek  political  ad- 
vantage by  attempting  to  dig  a  gulf  between 
the  people  and  the  business  activities  on 
which  they  depend  for  their  livelihood  and 
well-being. 

It  precludes  promising  the  people  more  and 
more  benefits  and  services  to  be  paid  for  In 
the  false  coin  of  Inflation. 

It  opposes  policies  which,  under  the  guise 
of  social  progresa.  would  hamper  and  harass 
the  Industrial  and  business  activities  which 
provide  the  wherewithal  for  social  progress. 

This  Is  the  political  phUosophy  of  greater 
opportunity  for  every  American  and  the 
realization  of  his  legitimate  aspirations  for 
himself  and  his  children. 

That  Is  the  political  philosophy  that  I 
firmly  believe  the  people  of  America  will 
choose,  once  they  come  to  understand  that 
the  true  road  to  the  realization  of  their 
hopes  lies  In  the  vigor  and  unlimited  poten- 
tial of  their  free  enterprise  economy. 

Therefore,  the  initial  step  In  the  solution 
of  the  second  problem  I  mentioned — the 
problem  of  promoting  maximum  well-being 
and  economic  growth — is  to  sell  this  philoso- 
phy and  to  eliminate  the  fantastic  idea  that 
there  is  a  conflict  betweeen  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  industrial  and  business 
system  from  which   they  make  their  living. 

The  time  has  come — and  let  me  warn  you 
that  the  hour  Is  late — for  the  American  busi- 
ness community  to  marshal  Its  forces  In  a 
carefully  organized  and  boldly  executed  plan 
to  accomplish  this  result. 

To  promote  the  well-being  and  growth  of 
our  economy  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal 
frankly  and  courageously  with  the  factors 
which  inhibit  It. 

THSXAT  or  INFLATION 

There  are  two  principal  factors  I  want  to 
talk  about: 

One  is  inflation;  the  other  Is  onerous  taxa- 
tion. 

They  go  hand  In  hand.  When  they  exist 
In  large  degree  there  can  never  be  enduring 
strength. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
causes  of  inflation. 

It  comes  about  aometlmes  because  of  an 
excess  of  spending. 

This  is  the  familiar  case  of  too  much 
money  chasing  after  too  few  goods. 

This  can  be  private  spending  that  goes  far 
beyond  private  Income;  or  it  can  be  public 
spending  that  goes  far  beyond  the  revenues 
of  Government. 

To  avoid  Inflation,  we  must  keep  our  own 
private  financial  affairs  in  order  and  we 
must  avoid  abuse  and  misuse  of  private 
credit. 

SOUND    FKOBUL   FISCAL    POLICIKS 

But,  we  must  also  keep  the  financial 
affairs  of  Government  in  order. 

Through  sensible  and  courageous  fiscal 
policy  we  must  block  the  reckless  plans  for 
Federal  spending  that  would  create  deficits, 
even  when  our  economy  is  going  at  full 
blast,  and  which  would  feed  endlessly  the 
fires  of  Inflation. 

We  are  well  out  of  the  recession  of  this 
past  year.  Our  recovery  has  been  rapid  and 
healthy.     This     is     due     to     the     steadfast 


nfuaal  of  the  administration  to  accept  the 
spending  schemes  that  were  being  proposed 
lesa  than  a  year  ago. 

The  wild  spending  proposals  that  arc  be- 
ing rumored  for  Introduction  before  this 
coming  Congress  constitute  a  reckless  tam- 
pering with  our  recovery.  If  this  Congress 
doesn't  meddle  with  the  economy.  1959 
should  see  it  reach  a  higher  plateau  than  It 
has  ever  yet  attained. 

The  economic  philosophy  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, has  no  room  for  the  red-Ink  spending 
plans  of  which  you  will  hear  a  great  deal  In 
the  not -too-distant  future. 

If  Congress  had  listened  to  our  proposals. 
my  own  department  would  be  out  of  the  red 
and  no  longer  chargeable  with  a  share  in  the 
national  deficit. 

We  expect  the  support  of  the  American 
business  community  in  the  fight  we  propose 
to  make  against  all  forms  of  financial  reck- 
lesfiness. 

But  there  Is  another  cause  of  Inflation  and 
it  Is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  lesa 
well  understood. 

VNION    SPONSOSED    WACE-PaiCX   SPiaAL 

It  Is  found  In  the  demands  of  union 
bosses-  the  new  monopolist*— for  wage  In- 
creases not  warranted  by  productivity  gains. 

Such  demands  raise  production  costs  and 
push  prices  upward. 

A  combination  of  these  two  forces — a  pull 
from  the  side  of  demand,  reinforced  by  reek- 
leaa  Federal  spending  programs  and  a  push 
from  wage  Increases  that  outrun  productiv- 
ity gains,  forced  on  American  business  by 
union  bosses  with  monopolistic  power — la 
the  perfect  formula  foi  inflation. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  wage  Increases 
that  outrun  productivity  gains? 

Whatever  else  is  done,  I  am  sure  of  this: 
We  will  make  very  little  progress  In  eUminat- 
Ing  this  cause  of  inflation  imtll  it  Is  better 
understood  by  the  public  generally  and  by 
the  wage  earners  of  America  In  particular. 

Americans  must  understand  that  even 
those  who  get  this  kind  of  wags  Increase 
do  not  really  benefit. 

The  price  side  of  the  wage-price  spiral 
promptly  catches  up  with  them.  And  mean- 
while, tens  of  millions  of  consxuners  who 
can  least  aJTord  It  have  had  their  purchasing 
power  cut. 

These  are  the  people  on  fixed  incomes  or 
whose  Incomes  are  slow  to  rise  in  response 
to  Infiatlonary  pressures — pensioners,  social 
security  recipients,  beneficiaries  of  life  In- 
surance policies,  school  teachers,  clergymen. 
Government  workers,  and  salaried  employees 
generally. 

All  of  these  are  robbed  by  Inflation  of  part 
of  the  purchasing  power  they  have  every 
right  to  count  on. 

Lost  purchasing  power  means  fewer  pro- 
ductive Jofts. 

To  prevent  the  extension  of  these  Infla- 
tionary wage  Increases  we  need  legislation 
to  restore  democracy  and  responsibility  In 
our  labor  unions,  to  curb  the  present  powers 
of  the  union  dictators,  and  no  less  necessary 
in  the  public  Interest  to  redrew  the  balance 
of  power  as  between  unions  and  man- 
agement. 

tniQX    ANTITBOST    APPLIES    TO    TTNION 

The  principle  of  antitriist  should  be  ap- 
plied to  this  labor  boss  monopoly. 

Such  legislation  is  not  antiunion.  Nor 
Is  It  antllabor. 

The  cause  of  labor  and  of  unionism  will 
benefit  by  the  application  oS  proper  checks 
and  balances.  Just  as  the  business  eonunu- 
nlty  and  the  entire  Nation  bcnefltad  by  laws 
which  put  a  limit  on  the  exercise  of  corporats 
power  and  prevented  business  organisations 
from  taking  advantage  of  one  another  and  at 
the  public. 

Our  third  problem  Is  to  make  lurs  «ur 
Government  will  continue  to  serve  all  of  our 
people  and  not  merely  special  interest 
groups. 


X  am  certain  that  tlis  President  win  once 
again  propose  eorrsettvs  IsglslaUon  to  the 
Congress  to  protect  our  working  people  and 
businessmen,  largs  and  small,  from  exploita- 
tion by  unscrupiilous  and  corrupt  union 
bosses. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  Congress  will  rise 
to  its  responsibility  of  meeting  the  real  re- 
quirements of  the  situation. 

I  say  the  American  people  will  not  again 
be  fooled  by  the  Congress  trying  to  pass  a 
milktoast  bill,  liks  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill. 

Surely  no  thoughtful  American  can  have 
listened  to  the  revelations  of  the  ilcClellan 
committee  without  realising  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  very  urgent  legislstlve  work  to 
do  in  this  ftold. 

I  feel  the  Imperative  necessity  for  a  clean- 
up of  labor  racketeering. 

WOTTLO   CT7U   UNtON-POUTICAL   MACHINES 

I  feel  no  less  deeply  about  the  political 
onrush  of  the  organised  part  of  American 
labor,  gathered  up  in  phalanx.  Its  millions 
of  dollars  and  thousands  of  trained  political 
manipulators  drawn  up  in  battle  forma- 
tion to  seiz«  control  over  our  governmental 
processes. 

It  Is  reported  that  more  than  half  of  the 
Congressmen  Just  elected  are  the  bencfl:!- 
arles  of  organized  labor  support,  financial  or 
otherwlEe. 

This  union  success  merely  whets  the 
bosses'  appetite  for  a  greater  conquest  In 
1060.  as  it  whets  their  api>ctites  for  legislative 
rewards  to  be  ground  out  between  now  and 
then. 

My  friends,  there  was  no  victory,  last 
November  4.  for  the  Democrat  Party  as  such. 

Like  the  Republican  Party,  the  Democrats 
have  no  full-time  precinct  workers,  no  full- 
time  organizers,  no  nationwide  slush  fund 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  with  which 
to  elect  favorite  sons,  no  means  by  which  to 
discipline  nonconformists,  no  way  to  extract 
dues  dollars  for  the  support  of  whomever 
the  bosses  pick. 

But  union  bosses  have  these  weapons,  and 
it  is  these  vinlon  bosses  with  the  help  of 
the  Democrat  Party,  who  won  that  fateful 
Tuesday  a  month  ago — not  the  Democrat 
Party  with  the  help  of  labor. 

Americans  will  vratch  with  fascinated  In- 
terest these  next  2  years  as  the  minions  of 
this  rampaging  political  combine  move  to 
reward  their  masters. 

FBABS  LASOS-SOSSB)  COKOBSSS 

T^e  bald  tmth  Is  that  America  today 
teeters  on  the  precipice  of  a  labor-boesed 
Congress — not  Congress  under  either  of  the 
present  political  parties  as  they  have  been 
known  through  the  years.  This  means  that 
the  Congress  will  not  be  guided  by  the  tra- 
ditional principles  of  either  party. 

I  know  of  no  time  in  our  country^  history 
when  the  forces  of  intelligent  conservatism 
have  been  In  greater  danger  of  obliteration. 

Nor  has  there  been  a  time  when  this  Gov- 
ernment by,  for,  and  of  all  the  people  has 
been  In  greater  danger  of  becoming  by,  for, 
and  of  a  minority — not  simply  a  minority  of 
the  American  people,  mind  you.  but  a  small 
minority  even  of  our  total  working  force. 

Right  here  I  want  to  express  myself  as 
clearly  as  I  can  on  a  phase  of  this  matter 
that  I  consider  of  the  utmoet  imixnrtance. 

I  think  It  Is  high  time  that  the  American 
people  demand  that  the  jxilltlcal  activity  of 
organized  labor  be  brought  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  clearly  governed  by  law — Just 
as  the  political  activity  of  all  other  Individ- 
uals and  groups  In  this  Nation  are  governed 
by  law. 

I  think  It  Is  absolutely  un-American  for 
latxir  bosses  to  be  permitted  to  spend  xinlon 
dues  In  poIiUcal  efforts  that  are  often  In 
direct  opposition  to  what  the  duss-paylng 
union  member  himself  wants. 

This  must  be  corrected  by  law. 

If  It  Is  not,  the  march  of  political  affairs 
In  our  country  is  eaally  predictable.    There 


will  be  no  escaping  aovemment  dominated 
by  a  militant  group  of  labor  union  bosses. 

Now  I  want  to  repeat  an  extremely  funda- 
mental point. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  any  re- 
mark critical  of  any  activity  of  organized 
labor  is  antiunion  in  spirit  and  purpose. 

This  is  demagoguery  at  Its  very  worst. 

Abuse  In  labor  is  Just  as  bad  for  the  work- 
ingman  as  any  other  abuse  in  our  system. 

I  say  that  the  best  interests  of  America's 
working  people  and  of  the  labor  movement 
as  a  whole  will  be  served  by  these  badly 
needed  reforms  I  have  here  proposed. 

Yet,  In  the  face  of  all  this,  many  business- 
men believe  that  politics  and  business  do 
not  mix.  Today,  politics  and  biisiness,  Just 
as  politics  and  labor,  are  Inseparable — and 
the  businessmen  of  our  country,  by  holding 
back  from  active  participation  in  politics,  are 
only  contributing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
way  of  life  in  which  they  believe  and  on 
which  they  depend. 

PUT  SOUND  COVXRNUCNT  BEFORE  PEOPLE 

I  dare  to  hope  that  this  gathering  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  planned  and  vigor- 
ously implemented  effort  to  put  the  philos- 
ophy of  constructive  government  clearly  be- 
fore the  American  people  and  back  Into  the 
legislative  halls  of  our  State  and  National 
Governments. 

Sound  political  leadership,  beginning  with 
the  President,  mutt  have  the  understanding 
and  active  support  of  those  who  want  sound 
government. 

Little  can  be  accomplished  by  legislators 
who  place  the  public  interest  above  group  In- 
terests if.  on  election  day,  they  go  down  to 
defeat  because  of  lack  of  support  from  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

Those  who  want  sound  government  cannot 
leave  political  activity  entirely  to  others, 
either  at  campaign  time  or  between  cam- 
paigns. 

Businessmen,  especially,  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  our  economy,  and  their  inti- 
mate awareness  of  the  dangers  of  fallacious 
economic  policies,  mu£t  become  active  par- 
ticipants in  political  affairs. 

SnSINXSSMBN  MUST  TELL  BOONOldC  STOBT 

They  must  seize  every  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint their  employees,  their  associates,  their 
neighbors  in  the  community,  and  their  civic 
leaders  with  the  truth  about  economic 
growth  and  about  inflation  and  its  causes. 

They  must  understand  that  the  political 
party  of  their  choice  is  what  they  make  it — 
either  by  their  participation  or  lack  of  par- 
ticipation In  its  affairs  and  in  its  choice  of 
candidates  for  office. 

Unless  businessmen  devote  more  of  their 
time  and  effort  and  organizing  ability — as 
well  as  their  money — to  unselfish  politics  di- 
rected to  the  greatest  common  good,  govern- 
ment by  presstire  groups  will  continue  to 
grow. 

Only  by  doing  this  can  we  be  stire  that  the 
Government  will  serve  all  the  people — not 
some  special  Interest. 

Candidates  hand-picked  by  union  bosses 
and  elected  by  the  campaign  activities  di- 
rected by  union  bossee  will  come  to  domi- 
nate the  Halls  of  Congress  and,  heaven  for- 
bid, eventually  perhaps  ths  White  House 
itself. 

It  has  been  made  all  too  evident  by  union 
bosses  what  kind  of  policies  we  could  expect 
from  such  a  Government. 

There  would  be  heightened  pressures  for 
Inflation  all  along  the  line  and  whatever 
economic  expansion  we  would  get  would  be 
through  the  Investment  of  Government 
money  or  credit  rather  than  through  private 
enterprise. 

This  tnlngs  me  back  to  the  other  factor 
which  militates  against  our  ecomxnlc  well- 
being  and  growth:  taxation. 

Excessive  taxation  Interferes  with  our  eco- 
nomic growth  Jnst  as  surely  ss  does  a  dollar 
whose  value  tomorrow  Is  doubted. 


It  Interferes  with  the  eootlntioas  pilvats 
savings  and  Investment  of  ei4>ltsl. 

It  is  the  savings  and  Investment  of  all  of 
us.  and  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  that 
have  built  o\ir  country  into  the  productive 
marvel  It  Is  today.  It  Is  our  continued  sav- 
ings and  the  savings  of  our  children  that 
will  keep  it  that  way  and  make  It  grow. 

Thus  are  the  means  provided  to  create 
and  develop  new  products,  to  Install  new 
and  more  efficient  machines,  to  exploit  the 
boundless  scientific  advances  which  are 
within  our  grasp. 

For  the  most  part,  this  capital  must  be 
private  capital,  accumulated  and  Invested 
by  individual  citizens  or  retained  from  the 
earnings  of  business  enterprises. 

And  we  cannot  have  a  vigorously  growing 
economy  within  the  framework  of  tradi- 
tional American  Institutions  unless  we  give 
greater  incentives  to  private  Investment. 

How  are  these  obstacles  to  be  removed? 

KXSPONSIBLX  TAX   BXFOBM 

We  must  do  this  by  thoughtful,  responsi- 
ble tax  reduction  and  reform. 

We  must  all  recognise  that  our  present  tax 
structure  is  seriously  outdated. 

It  is  a  set  of  laws  refiectlng  largely  the 
prejudices  and  emergencies  of  the  past,  espe- 
cially of  World  War  n,  when  the  goal  was 
the  confiscation  of  war  profits,  not  the  build- 
ing of  a  sound  peacetime  economy. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  making 
plans  now  for  a  step-by-step  program  of 
progreea  toward  a  tax  system  more  condu- 
cive to  economic  growth  and  impirovement, 
and  the  effective  initiation  of  this  program 
should  be  timed  with  the  Improved  Federal 
fiscal  position  that  we  can  confidently  ex- 
pect in  the  very  near  future. 

The  present  administration  has  a  demon- 
strated record  of  success  In  tax  reform  and 
reduction. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1954  was  one  of  the 
moet  fundamental  revisions  of  our  tax  struc- 
tiire  ever  undertaken.  The  time  has  come  to 
plan  for  another  bold  and  Imaginative 
breakthrough  on  tax  policy  that  will  bene- 
fit and  encourage  all  taxpayers,  large  and 
small. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details,  but 
the  major  outlines  of  the  needed  reforms  are 
clear. 

We  need  a  lower  total  Federal  tax  bivden. 

INCENTIVES  OF  TAX   XEFOail 

We  need  schedules  of  personal  and  busi- 
ness tax  rates  that  will  give  greater  incen- 
tives to  all  Americans — ^individual  and  cor- 
porate— to  work,  to  save,  and  to  Invest. 

We  need  greater  flexibility  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  depreciation  to  encourage  the 
rapid  rate  of  investment  in  new  machines 
and  facilities  on  which  an  expanding  econ- 
omy and  rising  levels  of  living  depend. 

We  need  a  simpler  excise  system.  It  is  tn- 
eoncelvable  that  anyone  could  endorse  the 
present  haphasard  conglomeration  of  vary- 
ing excise  rates  on  different  products. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Nation  to 
pledge  itself  to  a  program  for  achieving  a  tax 
structure  more  conducive  to  economic 
growth  and  rising  levels  of  living  for  all 
Americans. 

In  the  abeenoe  of  such  a  program,  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  are  hurt  through 
having  fewer  Job  opportunities  than  would 
otherwise  be  available; 

The  progress  of  our  society  is  hurt  because 
we  fall  to  prodiice  the  abundance  that  we 
would  otherwise  have  for  human  better- 
ment; 

The  Nation's  safety  Is  endangered  by  fall- 
ing to  achieve  the  rate  of  Industrial  growth 
of  which  we  are  capable;  and 

The  fiscal  position  of  ovir  Ooyemment  Is 
hurt  by  losing  the  additional  revenues  which 
a  lively,  more  rapidly  expanding  economy 
would  produce. 

And  I  dare  remind  yen  that  Russia  is  al- 
ready challenging  American  industry  for  our 
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export  trade.  Her  c«p«clty  to  produce  U 
presently  growing  substantially  faster  than 
America's— an  estimated  8  percent  for  tbe 
past  year,  as  compared  to  our  recent  1.3  per- 
cent. ,  , 

If  theae  rates  remain  unchanged,  Russia  a 
total  production  can  equal  or  surpass  ours 
diirlng  the  next  30  years. 

It  requlrw  little  Imagination  to  contem- 
plate what  would  have  happened  to  the 
American  economy  were  this  to  come  to  psss. 

This  does  not  need  to  happen.  It  Is  not 
Inevitable.  . 

It  la,  however,  an  Important  part  of  a 
challenge  confronting  us  today. 

THX   CHAIXKNOX   TO    AMXXICA 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  thoughts  I  would 
leave  with  you  are  these: 

First.  We  must  keep  our  strength  both 
military  and  economic  In  the  lace  of  our 
avowed  enemy. 

Second.  We  can  do  this  only  through 
maintaining  economic  well-being  and  con- 
tinued growth. 

Third.  This  requires  a  stable  dollar, 
achieved  In  the  main  through  provident 
Oovernment  financing  along  with  control  of 
pressures  on  prices  caused  by  the  Insatiable 
and  reckless  wage  and  political  demands  of 
a  few  union  labor  bosses. 

Fourth.  Private  savings,  private  invest- 
ment, private  initiative,  and  above  all,  pri- 
vate incentive,  made  us  what  we  are  today. 
We  must  strengthen  these  forces  In  American 
life  by  Incentive — restoring  tax  reduction 
and  tax  reform.  Let  no  one  be  deceived  Into 
thinking  that  State  Investment  and  State 
planning  are  worthwhile  substitutes. 

Finally,  this  is  a  time  for  all  good  Amer- 
icans to  join  with  our  President  and  our 
responsible  leaders  In  a  program  to  success- 
fully meet  these  challenges. 

That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  essence  of  political 
leadership  and  necessary  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  America. 

It  la  also  the  essence  of  true  liberalism — 
the  kind  of  liberslism  which  knows  that  the 
strength  and  glory  of  our  Nation  Is  the 
strength  and  glory  of  free  men  organizing 
and  conducting  their  lives  in  freedom,  and 
which  seeks  to  spread  the  life  of  freedom  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

There  is  our  challenge,  my  friends — let  us 
not  merely  face  it  together. 

Rather,  let  us  go  out  and  work  to  meet  it 
with  all  our  hearts;  so  that  our  America  will 
stay  strong  and  free  both  for  ourselves  and 
our  children  who  too  deserve  to  know  a  land 
of  liberty  and  opportunity. 


SETTLEMENT    OP    AMKRICAN    AIR- 
LINES STRIKE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  announce,  on  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Leverett  Edwards,  of  the  United 
States  Mediation  Service,  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between  Ameri- 
can Airlines  and  the  pilots'  negotiating 
committee  on  all  phases  of  their  dis- 
agreement, that  the  language  of  the 
agreement  has  been  nine-tenths  drafted 
and  approved  by  both  the  airline  and  the 
pilots,  and  that  only  one-tenth  remains 
to  be  written. 

This  means  that,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  executive  council,  which 
will  meet  tomorrow,  the  airline  will 
again  be  in  operation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Edwards  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  the  diligent  and  sustained 
effort  he  has  made  to  solve  this  labor  dis- 
pute. Both  the  Pilots'  Association  and 
the  officials  of  American  Airlines  also  de- 
serve much  credit  for  bringing  into  com- 
promise the  elements  of  disagreement. 


Furthermore,  the  many  thousands  of 
other  employees  of  American  Airlines 
who  have  been  furloughed  and  who  have 
been  without  work  since  January  4.  will 
rejoice  in  this  retum-to-work  move- 
ment, as  will  also  the  citizens  of  hun- 
dreds of  cities  throughout  the  country 
who  have  been  greatly  inconvenienced 
and  subjected  to  a  loss  of  major  trans- 
portation facilities  by  the  shutdown. 


MY  MARATHON  TALK  WITH 
RUSSIA'S  BOSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  historic  events  of  1958  was  the  8- 
hour  conference  between  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  liinnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHRiY]  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

A  very  good  report  of  the  conference 
is  contained  in  the  January  12,  1959. 
issue  of  Life  magazine.  I  believe  we  will 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  results  of 
this  conference  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mt  Mabathon   Talk  WrrH   Rttssia's   Boss 

(By   Senator  HuBrrr  H.   HuMPKaxT,   of 
Minnesota) 

My  guess  would  be  that  the  two  people  In 
all  the  world  who  were  most  surprised  by  the 
extraordinary  length  and  nature  of  my  talk 
with  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  in  the  Kremlin 
last  December  1  were  Humphket  and  Khru- 
shchev. As  a  U.S.  Senator  visiting  Moscow  on 
business  that  concerned  both  our  govern- 
ments, and  alstf  because  I  have  as  much 
curiosity  as  the  next  man,  I  had  requested 
an  appointment  with  the  Premier  of  the 
n.S.S.R.  But  I  did  not  count  on  It  and  I  am 
sure  that  Khrushchev  had  no  idea  when  he 
decided  to  receive  me  that  we  would  be  to- 
gether in  his  ofBce  for  8  hours  and  25  min- 
utes— a  longer  period.  I  am  told,  than  any 
other  American  has  spent  at  one  time  with  a 
Soviet  chief  of  state. 

It  was  long  enough,  certainly,  for  this  In- 
teresting, powerful,  and  dangerous  man  to  re- 
veal himself  in  many  moods.  Khrushchev's 
eyes  were  damp  when  he  spoke  of  a  son  who 
was  killed  in  the  last  World  War.  They 
gleamed  in  sentimental  remembrance  when 
he  recalled  the  poverty  of  his  boyhood,  his 
Christian  upbringing  and  his  turn  to  athe- 
ism. They  narrowed,  sharpened,  and  seemed 
to  burn  when  he  shook  a  forefinger  in  my 
face  and  said,  "Don't  you  threaten  me." 
Khrushchev  eloquently  denounced  racial  and 
religious  prejudice,  but  he  sneered  at  my 
country's  concern  for  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  West  Berlin.  He  pleaded  for  more 
understanding  of  the  Communist  system, 
but  he  cierlde<l  the  best  known  tenet  of 
Marxist  dogma:  "From  each  according  to 
his  abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  needs." 

A  SENSE  or  NATIONAL  INSECUWTT 

Khrushchev  tried  at  times  to  frighten  me 
with  his  reports  of  Soviet  advances  in  the  de- 
velopment Of  missiles  and  hydrogen  bombs, 
but  at  another  moment  he  assured  me  that 
there  will  never  be  a  war  of  his  making.  He 
spoke  with  intense  confidence  and  pride  of 
the  growing  economic  and  military  might  of 
his  country.  But  he  displayed,  though,  of 
course  he  never  acknowledged,  a  deep  sense 
of  national  Insecurity  and  inferiority. 

Without  miniiaizlng  the  Importance  of  my 
talk  with  Khrushchev,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  It  was  not  at  all  the  reason  for  my  trip 


to  Europe.    My  chief  business  In  Moeoow  and 

in  the  seven  other  capitals  I  visited  was  to 
further  international  cooperation  In  medical 
research  for  the  good  of  people  everywhere. 
At  Geneva  I  participated  briefly  as  a  Senate 
observer  in  the  United  States-Soviet  nego- 
tiations on  the  suspension  of  nuclear  testa 
and  the  prevention  of  surprise  attack.  Be- 
fore going  to  Moscow  I  vUited  BerUn  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  stating,  on  the  spot,  that 
all  Americans  stand  together  in  their  deter- 
mination to  keep  West  Berlin  free.  During 
my  7  days  in  Moscow.  I  spent  much  more  time 
with  the  leaders  of  research  in  medicine, 
health,  and  agriculture  than  with  poUtlclana. 
Mrs.  Humphrey,  who  traveled  with  me  at  oup 
expense,  broadened  our  nonpoUtlcal  experi- 
ence by  separate  vlsiU  to  schools,  hospitals, 
and  libraries,  and  on  our  Bundsy  In  Moscow 
we  did  what  we  would  have  done  at  home:  we 
went  to  church. 

PartlFsn  politics  played  no  part  in  our  trip. 
Otherwise  I  would  have  taken  along  a  good 
Democrat  as  my  staff  assistant.  The  only 
assistant  who  accompanied  me  was  a  Repub- 
lican. Julius  N.  Cahn,  the  able  project  direc- 
tor of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  (Dr.  Michael  Shimkin.  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  was  also  along  for 
part  of  the  time  as  a  medical  consultant). 
As  for  my  meeting  with  Premier  Khrushchev, 
I  realize  that  some  people  might  misunder- 
stand my  motives  in  talking  with  the  world's 
No.  1  Conununlst  and  reporting  what  he  had 
to  say.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  most 
Americans  understand  that  anything  which 
adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  man  and  the 
mind  at  the  sununlt  of  Soviet  power  la  valu- 
able information  for  the  free  world.  My 
record  as  a  working  antl-Communlst  In  Min- 
nesota goes  back  more  than  30  years,  and  X 
noticed  with  Interest  that  Khrushchev  had 
been  accurately  briefed  on  my  Senate  record. 
Throughout  our  conversation  he  treated  me 
as  a  confirmed  antl-Communlst  who  was  ob- 
viously beyond  persuasion.  And.  all  of  that 
aside.  I  have  never  beUeved  that  I  was  put  on 
earth  to  lead  a  dull  life. 

At  3:30  p.m.  on  December  I.  one  of  the 
officials  handling  my  appointments  suddenly 
told  me  that  "the  first  minister"  expected  to 
receive  me  at  3  o'clock.  In  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. I  was  at  the  Kremlin  with  two  official 
escorts  and  an  intourist  photographer.  We 
walked  at  least  150  feet  down  a  tremendous, 
carpeted  corridor  on  the  second  floor,  then 
another  100  feet  or  so  along  a  similar  corridor 
to  our  right,  and  entered  the  outer  oflkce  of 
the  Premier's  suite. 

INSIDE   KHXUSHCRZV'8    OmCS 

At  3  minutes  to  3  o'clock  I  was  ushered 
into  Khrushchev's  office.  It  appeared  to  be 
some  50  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide,  big  but  not 
particularly  ornate  or  Impressive.  Khru- 
shchev was  seated  at  a  very  plain  desk  of  dark 
wood,  measuring  perhaps  6  by  4  feet,  just 
about  the  size  of  my  desk  In  Wachlngton. 
As  he  got  up  and  walked  around  the  desk  to 
meet  me  with  his  hand  outstretched.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  well  groomed  in  a  dark  blue 
suit,  a  light  tie.  a  white  shirt  with  simple 
cuir  links,  and  two  small  decorations  in  the 
form  of  red  stars  on  hie  Jacket  lapel.  After 
we  had  greeted  each  other  be  asked  if  1  would 
mtud  having  a  few  photographs  taken.  The 
Soviet  photographers  ordered  Khnishchev 
and  me  around  Just  as  they  would  have  done 
in  Washington,  and  I  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  photographers  were  the  same 
everywhere — always  one  more.  Khrushchev 
laughed  and  asked  me  to  pose  for  one  more 
with  htm. 

A  long  conference  table  with  nine  chalre 
on  each  side  stood  at  right  angles  to  the 
center  of  Khrushchev's  desk,  with  about  i 
feet  between  the  desk  and  the  near  end  of 
the  table.  Khrushchev  motioned  me  to  • 
chair  at  the  side  of  this  table,  near  the  desk, 
and  sat  down  opposite  me.  The  very  skill- 
ful Interpreter  Oleg  IVoyanovsky  took  a  seat 
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between  \is  at  the  end  of  the  table  and  we 
got  down  to  business. 

Trojranovsky,  who  Is  a  son  of  the  former 
Soviet  Ambassador  In  Washington,  was  a 
very  Important  figure  to  me  for  the  next  8 
hours.  He  had  lived  and  gone  to  sohool  In 
the  United  States  and  he  seemed  to  know 
every  shading  of  American  idiom  and  Its 
Russian  equivalent.  He  even  had  the  Rus- 
sian word  for  "lousy."  Khrushchev  often 
talked  for  up  to  6  minutes  at  a  time,  but 
Troyanovsky  took  notes  and  never  lost  the 
track.  He  was  so  skmful  and  unobtrusive 
that  I  felt  as  If  Khnishchev  and  I  were  talk- 
ing without  a  go-between.  Kven  though 
Khrushchev  did  not  speak  a  word  of  Kngllsh, 
I  suspected  that  he  understood  some  things 
I  said  before  they  were  translated,  and  from 
his  tone  and  mannerism  I  often  got  his 
drift  before  I  heard  the  English  version.  At 
least  three  time  during  the  conversation  I 
asked  Troyanovsky  if  I  was  overstaying  my 
welcome,  and  he  said  to  leave  that  to  Khru- 
shchev: "If  he  wants  you  to  go  he  will  let 
you  know."  When  Troyanovsky  finally  men- 
tioned my  qualms  to  Khrushchev,  he  waved 
his  hands  and  said,  "Nyet,  nyet,  stay — we 
have  much  to  talk  about."  And  it  was  Troy- 
anovsky who  supplied  me  with  paper  and  a 
pencU  to  take  notes.  I  took  none  during 
the  flrst  hour  and  a  half,  figuring  that  Khru- 
shchev might  be  offended  or  talk  less  freely 
U  I  did.  When  I  flnaUy  asked  If  It  would  be 
aU  right  he  said.  "Of  course,  take  aU  you 
wish."  and  Troyanovsky  gave  me  a  tablet  at 
heavy  paper.  When  I  left.  I  had  34  pages 
of  notes. 

The  substance  of  our  discussion  may  have 
more  meaning  if  I  flrst  describe  the  impres- 
sion Khrushchev  made  on  me. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  is  a  serious  flgtuv, 
never  to  be  taken  lightly.  He  laughed, 
cracked  Jokes  and  had  a  way  of  veering  sud- 
denly from  the  gravest  topics  with  a  quick 
jest  or  some  soothing  bfmality.  But  there 
was  always  a  serious  undertone.  I  got  the 
feeling  that  Khrushchev  is  a  man  with  no 
time  to  waste. 

He  is  very  consclotis  of  his  age.  He  re- 
nuirked  several  times  that  he  U  65.  adding 
that  he  "won't  be  around  forever."  (He 
observed  that  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer, 
who  is  83,  can  hiu-dly  be  conducting  West 
Germany's  affsirs  much  longer.)  Khru- 
shchev did  not  "talk  old."  He  was  brlm- 
nUng  with  life.  Hut  It  was  Interesting  that 
he  should  bring  up  the  matter  of  age  as 
often  as  he  did.  As  always,  he  probably 
was  making  a  point.  In  this  Ixutance  I 
think  his  ixHnt  vas  that  the  next  man  in 
charge  of  Soviet  ]x>llcy  may  not  be  as  rea- 
sonable as  Khrustichev  professes  to  be,  and 
therefore  Western  leaders  had  better  come 
to  terms  with  hhr... 

Khrushchev  is  en  outgoing  man  who  jtjst 
loves  to  talk.  He  seems  to  be  under  a 
driving  compulsion  to  explain  himself,  and 
when  he  explains  himself  he  reveals  him- 
self. I  am  sure  t:iat  I  learned  much  more 
from  him  and  about  him  by  coming  back 
at  his  points  with  points  of  my  own — 
points  that  he  hed  to  meet  and  dlsctiss — 
than  I  would  have  learned  If  I  had  made 
some  abrupt  reJolt>der.  Here,  I  believe,  is  a 
cue  for  ouf  Government  and  allies.  We  wUl 
never  settle  the  world's  problems  just  by 
talking  with  Khr  jshchev,  but  we  cannot 
lose  by  it  and  ae  may  learn  something 
useful. 

I  have  mentlone<l  Khnishchev 's  many  as- 
sertions of  pride  and  confldence  in  the 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  sense 
of  insecurity  and  inferiority  that  can  also 
be  detected  In  him.  Theae  two  character- 
istics are  not  as  contradictory  as  they  may 
seem.  Kbriishchev  reminded  me  of  some- 
body who  has  risen  from  poverty  and  weak- 
ness to  wealth  and  power  but  la  never 
wholly  confident  of  himself  and  his  new 
status.  Khrushchev  was  a  little  too  aaser- 
tive.    a   little   too   confident.    Here.   I   con- 


cluded, was  a  man  who  might  be  capable 
of  attempting  Just  about  anything  In  order 
to  prove — to  himself  as  well  as  to  others— 
that  he  and  hla  country  are  as  strong  and 
invincible  as  he  wants  to  believe  they  are. 
As  a  politician,  I  foimd  one  of  Khru- 
shchev's characteristics  particularly  engag- 
ing. He.  too.  Is  a  politician  who  seems  to  en- 
joy the  great  game  of  politics.  His  game  Is 
played  In  a  very  limited  circle  of  a  few  hun- 
dred or  perhaps  a  few  score  Conununists  In 
the  top  ranks.  But  he  talked  with  apptu-ently 
genuine  delight  of  the  way  In  which  (to  hear 
him  tell  it)  he  bad  outwitted  Molotov,  Zhu- 
kov,  Bulganin,  Kaganovlcb.  Malenkov,  and 
others  whom  he  has  publicly  denounced  as 
"antlparty"  scoundrels.  Stalin  would  prob- 
ably have  had  them  killed,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Khnishchev  would  do  the  same  If  he 
figured  he  had  to  and  could  get  by  with  It. 
But,  Istenlng  to  his  off -record  account  of  his 
recent  maneuvers  for  power,  I  got  a  distinct 
Impression  that  Khrushchev  enjoys  the  party 
Infighting.  I  gathered  that  he  would  rather 
outtalk  and  outsmart  his  opponents  than 
exile  or  liquidate  them.  He  gives  you  the 
Idea  that  his  way  Is  more  fun. 

During  the  early  part  of  otu-  talk,  before 
things  warmed  up,  Khrushchev  sat  well  back 
in  his  chair — relaxed,  not  disinterested,  but 
detached.  When  we  got  to  subjects  of  Im- 
mediate Interest  to  him,  he  sat  up.  leaned 
forward,  and  occasionally  emphasized  his 
remarks  with  a  pointed  finger  or  a  tap  on 
the  felt  cover  of  the  table.  I  am  sure  that 
at  times  he  was  utterly  furious.  But  he 
never  once  pounded  the  table  or  so  much  as 
slapped  it.  He  never  spoke  In  a  tone  of  an- 
ger. In  an  emotional  moment  his  voice, 
normally  a  conversational  monotone,  might 
take  on  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  kind  of 
rounded  force,  full  and  resonant.  Or  It 
might  sharpen  and  rise  (still  without  obvious 
anger),  and  he  would  speak  In  a  rather 
staccato  manner.  When  I  replied  with  what 
I  hop>e  was  courteous  firmness,  he  invariably 
moderated  his  tone  and  often  changed  the 
subject. 

Besides  his  words.  Premier  Khrushchev 
talked  a  great  deal  with  his  eyes.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  a  kind  of  bluish  hasel.  just  a 
shade  this  side  of  brown.  They  were  sharp 
eyes,  but  I  would  not  call  them  "hard."  Most 
of  the  time  they  were  wide  open,  almost  as 
if  they  were  distended.  When  IChrushchev 
was  enjoying  himself — maybe  kidding  some- 
one or  recalling  his  political  bouts — they 
had  a  happy  sparkle.  In  moments  of  great 
Inteneity.  however,  his  brows  would  fur- 
row and  his  eyee  would  narrow.  I  saw  then 
what  is  meant  by  "burning  eyes." 

We  were  together  a  good  hour  and  a  half 
before  Khrushchev  displayed  much  emotion 
of  any  sort.  I  did  most  of  the  talking  in 
this  period.  It  has  long  been  my  belief  that 
despite  the  political  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  there 
are  many  areas  of  nonpoUtlcal  cooperation 
that  are  open  to  our  governments  and  people. 
I  urged  him  to  take  a  personal  interest  In 
these  subjects.  My  chief  emphasis  was  upon 
the  great  need  and  opportunity  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  medical  research — 
for  example,  Jointly  combating  cancer  and 
heart  disease — the  approach  that  I  call 
"health  for  peace."  Khrushchev  agreed  (or 
professed  to  agree)  with  practically  every- 
thing that  I  had  to  say  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. Among  other  things,  he  said  the  So- 
viet Union  will  give  enthusiastic  support  to 
my  propoeal  that  the  U.N.  sponsor  a  world- 
wide International  Public  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Eteeearch  Tear,  probably  In  1861,  some- 
what similar  to  the  ruccessful  International 
Geophysical  Year.  He  also  promised  to  do 
his  powerful  best  at  the  Moscow  end  to  re- 
move bureaucratic  and  political  obetructlons 
in  the  way  of  the  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram that  the  Soviet  and  American  govern- 
ments agreed  upon  a  ftill  year  ago.  With 
frequent     ejaculations     of     "Da,     da.     da." 


Khrushchev  Indicated  that  he  believes  as 
strongly  as  I  do  that  both  our  countries 
stand  to  benefit  from  the  maximum  ex- 
change of  visitors  and  knowledge. 

This  aspect  of  our  discussion  was  much 
more  Important  than  the  limited  space  given 
it  here  suggests.  Jtist  before  we  parted,  our 
talk  returned  to  the  matter  of  collaboration 
in  medical  research,  and  Khrushchev  again 
assured  me  of  his  interest  and  agreement. 
Whatever  may  come  of  it.  I  made  a  good  try 
in  a  good  cause. 

Khrvishchev's  enthusiasm  on  this  subject 
seemed  to  be  genuine.  Obviously,  however, 
it  was  the  restrained  enthusiasm  of  a  man 
who  is  discussing  things  that  he  norma  Uy 
leaves  to  other  people.  It  was  only  when 
we  took  up  the  subjects  of  greatest  interest 
to  him — Bsrlin,  nuclear  armaments,  and 
trade — that  he  really  warmed  up. 

Khrushchev's  evident  de.3lre  to  have  his 
full  say  on  these  subjects  was.  I  believe,  one 
of  two  main  reasons  that  our  talk  ran  as  long 
as  it  did.  The  other  reason  was  indicated  in 
his  reply  to  my  statement  that  on  everything 
except  medical  cooperation  I  was  in  Moscow 
unofflclaUy.  as  an  Individual  who  did  not 
8p>eak  for  the  American  Government  or  even 
for  the  Democratic  Party.  "I  know  that  you 
do  not  decide  these  affairs,"  Khrushchev 
aAswered.  "but  you  will  play  a  part.  You  are 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  majority  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
CoDunlttee."  He  knew  ail  about  the  Demo- 
cratic victory  in  the  last  elections,  and  I 
suspect  that  any  other  member  of  the  en- 
larged Senate  majority  would  have  been  wel- 
comed as  cordially  as  I  was.  A  third  reason 
for  the  length  of  our  discussion  may  have 
been  simply  that  there  was  much  to  talk 
about.  Certainly  I  was  not  bored  and 
Khrushchev  clearly  wanted  me  to  stay  for  a 
dinner  that  had  not  been  planned. 

Before  quoting  the  passage  that  best  In- 
dicates Khrushchev's  mood  on  Berlin,  I 
wish  to  make  it  ctmipletely  clear  that  his 
remarks  neither  frightened  me  nor  altered 
my  conviction  that  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  can  preserve  free  Berlin  without  war 
if  they  define  a  sound  position  and  maintain 
It  without  wavering.  With  this  said,  I 
quote  Khrushchev: 

"Now  the  three  powers  want  to  maintain 
troops  In  Berlin,  but  why?  Your  troops  in 
Berlin  are  of  no  Importance  unless  you  want 
to  make  war.  Why  do  you  maintain  this 
thorn?  A  free  city,  a  free  Berlin,  could  lead 
to  the  breaking  of  the  ice  between  the 
VSSR.  and  the  U.SA." 

He  became  very  firm  and  his  voice  rose  as 
he  continued:  "Some  of  your  military  men 
have  made  stufxld  statements  lately,  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
will  break  through  with  tanks  if  the  East 
German  Republic  tries  to  get  in.  the  way. 
The  Soviets  have  tanks,  too.  lots  of  them, 
and  I  warn  you  that  we  will  tise  them.  We 
have  rockets,  too,  and  we  don't  even  have 
to  fire  them  from  East  Germany.  We  can 
send  them  from  the  U£.8.R.  So  dont 
threaten  me  by  talking  about  breaking 
through  with  tanks.  Might  does  not  make 
right.  Right  makes  might.  The  military 
argniment  Is  no  answo-.  Our  tro<^s  are  not 
the  ones  to  play  cards,  our  tanks  are  not 
there  to  show  you  the  way  to  Berlin.  We 
mean  business.  Unless  there  is  an  agree- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  carry  through  as  it  has 
suggested." 

To  Khrushchev  It  clearly  was  Intolerable 
that  thousands  of  American,  British,  and 
French  troops  should  be  based  In  Berlin,  in 
the  heart  of  a  Communist  country.  "It  is  a 
bone  In  my  throat."  he  said,  and  I  am  s\irc 
that  he  meant  it. 

It  was  during  this  part  of  the  dlaeusslon 
that  Khrushchev  jabbed  his  foreflngor  at  me 
and  said  several  times  (in  reference  to  the 
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United  States,  of  course) ,  "Don't  you  ttireat- 
en  me."  But  it  was  said  In  a  tone  of  re- 
strained emotion,  not  of  bluster,  and  a  little 
later  Khrushchev  was  also  saying,  "I  have  the 
deepest  respect  for  President  Elsenhower,  I 
like  PreEldent  Elsenhower.  We  want  no  evil 
to  the  United  States  or  to  free  Berlin.  Tou 
must  assure  the  President  of  this." 

KKRTTSHCKXV'a    CKIULAIH    TKKATMEMT 

When  Khrushchev  made  this  kind  of 
switch.  I  thought  of  my  late  father-in-law 
In  South  Dakota  and  the  way  he  treated 
chilblains.  He  put  his  feet  first  In  cold 
water,  then  In  hot  water.  I  was  getting  the 
Communist  chilblain  treatment  from  Dr. 
Khrushchev. 

Next  to  Berlin,  the  topic  that  appeared  to 
concern  Khrushchev  most  was  nuclear  arma- 
ment. Reviewing  all  that  he  said  about  it.  I 
Judge  that  he  wante.  to  convey  three  princi- 
pal px>ints:  (1)  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a 
superabundance  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs  of  all  slzee.  and  the  mlfslles  to  deliver 
them  anywhere  it  chooses;  (2)  the  Soviet 
Union  seriously  wants  an  agreement  to  sus- 
pend further  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
may  make  some  concessions  In  order  to  get 
It;  and  (3)  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  Intention 
of  agreeing  to  anything  that  will  restrict  its 
ability  to  deliver  surprise  attacks. 

The  subject  of  nuclear  weapons  came  up 
In  connection  with  the  current  United 
Statea-Sovlet  negotiations  at  Geneva  on  the 
suspension  of  tests  and  the  prevention  of 
surprise  attack. 

Khruchchev  said  that  he  was  troubled  by 
the  American  offer  to  suspend  tests  for  a 
year  while  a  permanent  agreement  is  being 
worked  out.  "Whom  are  you  trying  to  fool?" 
he  said.  "You  know  that  It  takes  almost 
a  year  to  set  up  a  new  series  of  tests.  Tour 
proposal  is  no  proposal  at  all.  It  is  a  fraud." 
I  explained  that  this  part  of  our  proposal 
was  a  demonstration  of  good  faith,  a  show 
of  willingness  to  proceed  on  trust  until  a 
satisfactory  control  system  is  evolved.  He 
did  not  appear  to  be  convinced.  But  he 
said  that  he  agreed,  and  had  already  in- 
structed his  delegation,  that  a  single  docu- 
ment should  cover  both  the  agreement  to 
suspend  In  principle  and  the  controls 
adopted  to  enforce  suspension — an  important 
concession,  in  my  view. 

The  American  suggestion  that  a  certain 
number  of  tests  for  peaceful  purposes  be 
exempted  from  any  suspension  agreement 
also  bothered  Khrushchev.  He  repeated  the 
familiar  argument  that  all  nuclear  tests  have 
some  military  value  and  said  with  much  em- 
phasis that  he  preferred  "no  explosions  at 
all."  But  if  some  had  to  be  allowed  in  order 
to  reach  an  agreement,  "your  side  and  our 
side  must  have  an  equal  number."  This 
was  one  of  many  indications  that  equality 
with  the  United  States  in  all  things — and 
American  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
an  equal — is  of  great  Importance  to  Khru- 
shchev. "Look  how  you  always  put  us  In 
the  minority."  he  complained  at  another 
point,  referring  to  the  Soviet  position  in 
the  U  JJ.  "If  anything  is  to  be  accomplished, 
there  must  be  agreement  between  the  Great 
Powers." 

In  a  similar  vein,  he  Implied  that  the 
United  States  should  be  discussing  questions 
of  outer  space  directly  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Instead  of  raising  them  In  the  U.N.  "So 
now."  Khrushchev  said,  "the  United  States 
discusses  outer  space  with  Guatemala — but 
Guatemala  does  not  seem  to  be  too  advanced 
In  outer-space  science." 

I  repeat  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
always  expect  to  have  its  own  way.  Cooper- 
ation requires  concessions  and  adjustments. 
"You  give  a  formidable  reply."  Khrushchev 
said,  "but  what  can  we  do?  We  have  made 
n\any  proposals  to  make  a  start  on  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States,  but  they  are 
always  rejected." 

He  dismissed  the  OenevA  negotiations  on 
surprise  attack  with  the  accusation  that  the 


United  States  wtis  merely  seeking  military 
intelligence  and  had  no  real  desire  for  an 
agreement.  "Yoiir  delegation  hM  only  one 
purpose:  to  spy  on  the  Soviet  Union,"  he 
said.  When  I  answered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  "too  suspicious,"  he  dropped  the 
subject. 

Talking  about  the  Soviet  Union's  wealth 
In  nuclear  bombs.  Khrushchev  said  It  bad 
so  many  that  be  was  thinking  of  diverting 
some  fissionable  materials  to  Industrial  uses. 
At  this  point  he  told  me  about  the  ndw 
famous  five-megaton  bomb.  "I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  secret,"  be  said.  In  his  most  se- 
rious tone  he  then  said  that  Soviet  scien- 
tists had  recently  developed  "a  6-mllllon- 
ton  bomb"  using  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
fissionable  material  that  previously  would 
have  been  required  to  produce  an  explosion 
of  this  magnitude. 

"That  is  very  iaterestlng."  J  said,  indicat- 
ing to  Khrushchev  that  I  was  not  overly 
Impressed. 

I  knew  enough  about  the  subject  to  realize 
that  his  reference  to  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial used  in  the  bomb  was  more  significant 
than  the  explosive  capacity  he  claimed.  He 
was  suggesting  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
superbomb  that  can  be  carried  in  a  relatively 
small  warhead. 

Khrushchev  led  with  equal  skill  Into  bis 
other  big  "secret."  his  8.700-mUe  missile. 
The  discussion  had  shifted  from  bombs  to 
trade,  and  he  explained  rather  loftily  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  no  need  to  buy  military 
weapons  or  materials  from  the  United  States. 
Suddenly  he  laughed  and  said,  as  If  making 
a  great  joke,  "Miybe  we  ought  to  have  com- 
petition on  rockets."  Watching  me  care- 
fully, he  continued,  "You  know,  we  are  hav- 
ing trouble  tenting  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  They  shoot  too  far.  Now 
you  Americans,  you  have  lota  of  space  to 
shoot  your  rockets,  but  we  are  short  of 
space." 

"Well."  I  said.  g*lng  along  with  his  mood, 
"if  you  are  having  all  this  trouble,  we  will 
be  glad  to  test  ycur  rockets  for  you."  "Noth- 
ing doing,"  he  replied.  Only  Soviet  techni- 
cians cculd  run  his  rockets.  Then  he  got 
to  his  point:  "You  know.  I  will  tell  you 
something  that  you  do  not  know  and  your 
government  doeimt  know.  We  have  a  new 
one  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  test  ade- 
quately. We  have  to  test  it  in  stages."  He 
then  said  that  ii;  was  a  missile  with  a  range 
of  14,000  kilometers  (8.700  miles).  His  ref- 
erence to  testing  It  "in  stages"  may  have 
meant  that  it  had  not  actually  been  fired 
the  full  distance.     I  did  not  ask. 

When  he  proceeded  to  rib  me  on  the  gen- 
eral superiority  In  weapons  that  he  claimed 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  I  told  him  flatly  that 
we  were  fully  satisfied  with  ours,  too. 

Khrushchev  btought  bis  argument  for  ex- 
panded trade  and  economic  rather  than  mili- 
tary competition  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Western  Powers  into  most  of  the 
situations  we  dii'cussed.  Why  not  compete 
economically  Injitead  of  through  NATO? 
Why  not  substii:ute  economic  competition 
for  the  present  conflict  over  Berlin?  "Let's 
test  our  mutual  strength  by  economic  com- 
petition." he  said  again  and  again. 

Naturally.  I  am  all  for  economic  competi- 
tion— but  only  so  long  as  it  does  not  web  ken 
the  Western  economic  and  military  alliance. 
Khrushchev  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  slacken  itii  military  defenses,  and  he 
would  like  to  see  the  NATO  alliance  crum- 
ble and  spilt,  in  the  delusion  that  trade  and 
his  brand  of  economic  competition  would 
make  military  precautions  unnecessary.  I 
trust  that  nobody  falls  for  this  line,  but  I  was 
interested  In  the  persistence  and  skill  with 
which  he  pursued  it. 

If  I  do  say  so,  one  of  my  replies  was  also 
Interesting.  I  told  him  that  a  lot  of  young 
and  vigorous  Democrats,  fellows  who  made 
me  look  like  an  old  man  (I'm  47).  were 
coming  up  and    that   things   would   be   very 


different  after  the  1960  elections.  "Mr.  Pre- 
mier," I  said,  "you  and  your  systam  have 
been  living  on  borrowed  time.  Tou  tUTt 
Just  had  It  easy  with  the  Republicans.  Jufsk 
wait  untU  the  DemocraU  come  in.  Tou  want 
economic  competition?  We'll  run  you  right 
out  of  OorkiPark." 

"I  welcome  it,"  Khrushchev  said,  amUIng 
as  if  I  had  made  a  joke.  We  were  both  in 
good  humor  at  the  time,  but  I  was  not  Joking. 

One  of  the  few  subjects  that  KhnishcheT 
was  reluctant  to  discuss  was  Communist 
China  and  bis  government's  relations  with 
it.  When  I  edged  up  to  the  subject  he  said. 
"Nyet.  nyet.  You  are  a  subtle  man,  you  are 
trying  to  trap  me  Into  talking  about  China. 
They  are  our  allies,  our  good  relations."  and 
here  he  stoppved.  I  then  said  that  without 
getting  him  "into  the  ally  business."  I'd 
like  to  ask  Just  one  queetion:  what  did  he 
thinks  of  the  new  communes,  the  centers  at 
compulsory  communal  living  that  ICao  Tw« 
tung  was  forcing  upon  China?  With  ttala, 
Khrushchev  made  possibly  the  most  inter* 
esting  statement  of  the  whole  Interview. 

"They  are  old-fashioned,  they  are  reae- 
tlonary."  he  said  of  the  communee.  *n¥e 
tried  that  right  after  the  revolution.  It  just 
doeant  work.  That  system  Is  not  nearly  eo 
good  as  the  state  farms  and  the  ooUectlve 
farnu. 

"You  know.  Senator,  what  thoee  eom- 
nnines  are  based  on?  They  are  based  on  that 
principle.  'Prom  each  according  to  his  abili- 
ties, to  each  according  to  his  needs.'  Tou 
know  that  won't  work.  You  cant  get  pro- 
duction without  incentive." 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  about  to  fall  out  of  mf 
chair.  Here  was  the  leader  of  world  com- 
munism rejecting  the  very  core  of  Marxist 
theory.  It  was  as  if  I.  a  life-long  Christian, 
had  said  that  the  Golden  Rule  just  would 
not  work. 

"That  is  rather  capitalistic."  I  commented, 
speaking  of  his  reference  to  the  need  for 
Incentive. 

"Call  It  what  you  will,"  Khrushchev  re- 
plied.    "It  worita." 

Shortly  afterward  the  Peking  government 
announced  that  the  further  spread  of  the 
commune  system   was   being   slowed   down. 

A    HINT   or   COMING   KVXNTS 

Khrushchev  called  another  shot  without 
naming  the  target.  He  said  that  he  Intended 
to  diminish  the  secret  police  forces  and  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  Soviet  policemen  In 
the  Kremlin  and  elsewhere.  "There  are 
going  to  be  slgnlflcant  changes  In  the  police." 
he  said.  A  few  days  later  I  read  that  Oen. 
Ivan  A.  Serov.  chief  of  state  security,  who 
was  thought  to  be  one  of  Khrushchev's  clos- 
est supporters,  had  been  removed. 

The  gulf  between  Khrushchev  and  me  was 
never  wider  than  when  we  got  Into  a  debate 
over  the  nature  of  capitalism  and  socialism 
(meaning  Soviet  communism).  Our  argu- 
ment forcefully  reminded  me  that  we  need 
more  antl-Conununlst  Americans  who  can 
talk  the  language  of  Marxism  with  Marxists. 
Certainly  I  am  going  to  review  my  early 
reading  of  Marx  and  Bngels  before  I  return 
to  the  Soviet  Union  (as  I  hope  to  do).  As 
It  was.  Khrushchev  and  I  were  talking  dif- 
ferent political  languages.  I  told  him  that 
he  was  sadly  misinformed  as  to  how  Amer- 
ican capitalism  really  works  and  he  told  me 
Americans  "just  plain  don't  understand  us." 
His  remark  Included  a  remarkable  statement 
of  the  Communist  Idea  of  freedom : 

"In  the  U.8fl  R.  there  is  freedom,"  Khru- 
shchev said.  "In  the  capitalist  world  there 
Is  freedom  of  enterprise,  freedom  Just  to 
take  care  of  yourself.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  free- 
dom means  every  member  taking  care  of  all 
the  others.  The  citizen  of  the  UB.SH.  re- 
gards the  country's  welfare  as  his  own  wel- 
fare. This  needs  to  be  understood.  As  a 
religious  man  believes  In  God.  so  does  a 
citizen  of  a  Socialist  country  depend  on  the 
welfare    of    the    country    as    a    whole.     You 


believe  in  God  and  you  believe  that  your 
welfare  is  really  in  the  hands  of  God.  We 
believe  the  Individual's  welfare  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  and  is  in  Uie  hands  of  the 
state." 

Khrushchev  spoke  with  varying  degrees  of 

approval  of  several  prominent  Americans. 
When  I  referred  to  President  Eisenhower  as 
a  man  of  integrity,  Khrushchev  agreed:  "He 
Is  a  very  honest  man  who  wants  peace."  Ex- 
Presldent  Truman  i{ot  a  mixed  and  oddly 
familiar  mention:  "I  did  not  like  Truman,  I 
did  not  like  Truman's  {Mlicies,  but  Truman 
did  make  decisions."  The  newspaper  reports 
that  Adlal  Stevenson  and  Walter  Llppmann 
wrote  after  IntervUtwlng  Khrxishchev  were 
"the  l)est  of  the  worst."  Even  a  recent 
speech  by  Vice  President  Nixon  came  In  for 
warm  approval :  Khrushchev  thought  the 
Vice  Presidents  call  upon  the  West  to  put 
more  effort  into  economic  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union  was  just  fine. 

Khrushchev  spok-i  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  with  blttern'iss  and  disdain.  "I  am 
sorry  that  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
are  made  by  Dulles,  '  Khrushchev  said.  "He 
Is  a  man  of  a  very  tpeclal  kind  of  character. 
This  is  your  own  Internal  matter,  but  that  is 
not  only  my  view.  Throughout  the  whole 
world  he  Is  regarded  In  the  same  way.  It  Is 
not  just  I  who  do  not  like  Mr.  Dulles.  If 
you  don't  think  so,  read  the  British  press 
and  the  Prench  preiss  and  the  press  of  other 
countries.  However  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  survive.  We  have  survived 
many  secretaries  of  state." 

At  one  point  Kiirushchev  characterized 
Mr.  Dulles  as  "lm)>erialii>t  "  and  "warlike." 
and  I  sharply  disagreed.  If  that  were  so.  I 
said.  President  Els«nhower  would  not  have 
him  as  his  Secretar/  of  State  and  the  people 
wouldn't  have  him,  either.  "Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  this."  I  said,  and  we  heard  no  more 
of  It. 

Khrushchev  once  ticked  me  off  In  some- 
what the  same  fasl^.lon.  We  had  been  talk- 
ing about  colonlalLim  and  I  remarked  that, 
after  all.  Amerlcam  were  "the  original  anti- 
colonials." 

"We  will  not  speak  of  this,  we  may  dis- 
agree." Khrushchev  said. 

Khrushchev  used  some  of  his  harshest  lan- 
guage— but  in  a  tone  of  gleeful  good 
humor — when  he  discussed  President  Elsen- 
hower's rejection  liist  July  of  a  request  for 
credits  to  finance  Soviet  purchases  of  con- 
sumer goods  In  the  United  States.  Khru- 
ahchev  said  that  in  our  propaganda  we  had 
been  telling  the  Soviet  people  how  badly  off 
they  were  and  how  sorry  Americans  were  for 
them,  and  that  he  'just  got  tired  of  it."  So 
he  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, requesting  the  credits.  Khrushchev 
continued  that  he  was  delighted  when  the 
President  rejected  the  request.  "You  helped 
me."  he  said.  "You  showed  my  people  that 
you  did  not  really  care  about  them.  You 
walked  right  Into  It.  You  were  stupid,  you 
were  fools!" 

He  then  recalled  that  Peter  the  Great  had 
been  very  grateful  to  King  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden  for  defeating  the  Russian  armies 
time  after  time  in  khe  18th  century.  Peter, 
finally  forced  to  modernize  his  armies  In 
order  to  defeat  thi;  Swedes,  later  felt  that 
Charles  had  done  him  a  great  favor.  The 
United  States,  Khrushchev  implied,  had  done 
the  Soviet  Union  the  same  kind  of  favor  with 
its  embargoes  and  other  restrictions  by  "com- 
pelling us  to  depend  on  our  own  resources." 

We  had  been  talking  without  pause  for  4 
hours,  when,  at  7,  Khrushchev  said,  "Let's 
go  to  the  toilet."  During  this  Interlude, 
while  Khrushchev  was  In  the  private  dress- 
ing quarters  that  adjoin  his  office,  I  said  to 
Troyanovsky  that  "I  have  been  here  far  too 
long,"  but  the  Interpreter  said  I  should  not 
leave  unless  Khrxishchev  suggested  it.  In- 
stead of  bidding  me  goodby,  Khrushchev 
proposed  that  we  have  a  snack  in  the  office 
and  continue  our  talk.     "We  will  l)e  like  you 


Americana,  off  the  record,"  he  said.  That 
was  my  cue  to  stop  taking  notes,  and  we 
talked  for  the  next  3  hours  with  the  under- 
standing that  what  was  said  would  not  be 
reported.  However,  nothing  of  great  mo- 
ment was  lost  to  history.  Berlin  and  Geneva 
negotiations  were  never  once  mentioned,  for 
example. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  sciurying  of  office 
aides  and  waiters  that  no  meal  had  been 
planned.  We  proceeded  from  small  sand- 
wiches of  bologna,  cheese,  and  crabmeat 
through  caviar  and  fresh  fruits  to  broiled 
slices  of  beef  and  a  fowl  I  never  did  identify. 
Khrushchev  had  told  me  earlier  that  he  had 
kidney  trouble,  and  during  dinner  he  drank 
only  mineral  water,  tea,  and  one  small  glass 
of  Armenian  brandy.  I  had  mineral  water, 
coffee,  and  a  single  glass  of  brandy. 

At  around  9  o'clock  I  remarked  that  I  had 
met  Anastas  Mikoyan  at  a  diplomatic  recep- 
tion, and  Khrushchev  said  a  talk  with  him 
about  trade  and  economic  competition  would 
be  good  for  me.  Thereupon  he  pressed  a 
button  on  his  desk.  When  nobody  re- 
sponded, he  pressed  another  button.  An 
aide  who  appeared  from  the  outer  office  was 
told  to  find  Mikoyan.  A  few  moments  later 
he  reported  that  the  deputy  premier  was  on 
the  way  from  his  home.  I  judged  from  this 
sequence  of  button  work  that  Khrushchev 
expects  Mikoyan  and  presumably  other  Sovi- 
et ministers  to  be  around  at  any  hour,  and 
that  when  they  are  in  their  offices  he  sum- 
mons them  by  buzzer. 

Mikoyan  arrived  within  15  minutes  and 
for  another  2  hours  the  three  of  us  carried 
on  the  same  sort  of  discussion  that  I  have 
already  reported.  The  hands  of  the  clock  on 
the  office  wall  pointed  to  11:25  when  Mi- 
koyan stood  up  and  said.  "I  am  tired.  It  is 
time  to  go  home."  As  far  as  I  could  tell 
When  I  said  goodby  to  Niklta  Khrushchev 
he  would  have  been  good  for  another  8  hours 
if  his  deputy  minister  had  not  broken  up 
the  party. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
QAYLORD  NELSON,  GOVERNOR 
OF  -WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  January  5,  a  new  Democratic 
administration  took  oflBce  in  Wisconsin. 
For  the  flrst  time  in  25  years  my  State 
elected  a  Democratic  Governor.  As  a 
citizen  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  a  Demo- 
crat, I  am  very  proud  of  the  unusual 
ability  of  the  newly  elected  constitu- 
tional ofiBcers  in  my  State. 

The  new  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  has  already  demonstrated 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  imagina- 
tion, idealism,  and  aggressiveness  as  a 
10-year  member  of  the  State  Senate.  I 
am  convinced.  Mr.  President,  that  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  is  destined  to  become  not 
only  one  of  the  finest  Governors  of  Wis- 
consin's history,  but  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing chief  executives  in  this  country. 

As  an  indication  of  the  remarkable 
competency  of  the  new  chief  executive  of 
my  State,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  superb  inaugural  address  which  he 
delivered  on  January  5  in  the  State  Capi- 
tol at  Madison  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a&  follows: 

On  this  5th  day  of  January,  1959,  I  am 
happy  to  greet  all  of  you — friends,  neighbors, 
and  good  citizens  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreci- 
ate the  great  honor  you  have  conferred  upon 
me  and  I  assure  you  in  all  humility  that  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  that  honor.    I  must  confess  to  you. 


however,  that  I  am  really  Ul  prepared  with 
words  to  express  my  feelings  adequately. 

I  am  here  today  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
future — the  future  of  Wisconsin  and  its  citi- 
zens. But  flrst  may  I  say  to  thoee  who  sup- 
ported me — I  shall  work  hard  to  justify 
your  confidence.  To  those  who  were  disap- 
pointed in  the  outcome  I  give  my  assurance 
that  this  administration  wlU  work  unceas- 
ingly to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin.  No  group,  large  or  small, 
will  be  favored  over  any  other. 

In  almost  every  formal  speech  on  impor- 
tant occasions  the  speaker  likes  to  tell  us  that 
we  now  stand  at  some  great  crossroads.  The 
direction  we  take,  he  Informs  us,  will  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  mankind  for  all  time  to 
come.  This  kind  of  speechmaking  has  been  ' 
going  on  for  many  centxiries.  Strangely,  if 
not  humorously,  each  of  our  speakers  knows 
the  crossroad  to  take  but  no  two  of  them 
agree  on  which  one  it  must  t>e. 

Perhaps  each  is  partly  right  in  his  own 
way.  There  is  no  single,  simple  solution  to 
all  of  our  problems.  Furthermore,  solutions 
today  become  outmoded  customs  tomorrow. 
No  matter  how  hard  we  strive,  the  affairs  of 
society  refuse  to  be  settled  with  any  reason- 
able degree  of  finality.  Where  we  have  one 
problem  today,  we  will  have  two  tomorrow. 
The  test  of  survival  for  any  attempt  to  ad- 
vance representative  government  is  how  well 
it  meets  the  challenge  of  the  changing  times 
and  the  profusion  of  problems  that  go  with 
it.  This  means  more  than  just  passively 
drifting  with  the  forces  of  change.  It  means 
positive  creative  adaptation  to  that  change. 
It  means  utilization  of  this  force  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  our  citizens.  We  have  It  in 
our  power  to  formulate  our  purpose  and  de- 
termine our  direction. 

We  live  in  a  dangerous  age.  In  strategic 
areas  of  the  world  the  democratic  ideals  to 
which  we  are  dedicated  are  under  relentless 
attack.  Many  of  the  problems  associated 
with  that  struggle  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
State  government.  But  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  sound  and  progressive  resolution  of 
Issues  on  the  State,  county,  and  local  levels 
will  go  far  toward  strengthening  the  Inner 
fortress  of  freedom.  Certainly  history  con- 
firms the  conclusion  that  a  single  State,  our 
own  State  of  Wisconsin,  made  tremendous 
contributions  toward  fortifying  the  social 
and  economic  foundations  of  American  life, 
and  thus  helped  Immeasurably  to  prepare  us 
to  withstand  the  assaults  against  our  way  of 
life  over  the  past  quarter  century. 

Nor  does  the  threat  to  democracy  come 
wholly  from  outside  our  borders.  These 
words  of  the  late  Robert  Marlon  La  Pollette 
Sr.,  are  amazingly  appropriate  today: 

"We  have  long  rested  comfortably  in  this 
country  upon  the  assumption  that  because 
oiu-  form  of  Government  was  democratic,  it 
was  therefore  automatically  producing  dem- 
ocratic results.  Now,  there  Is  nothing  mys- 
teriously potent  about  the  forms  and  names 
of  democratic  institutions  that  should  make 
them  self-operative.  Tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion are  just  as  possible  under  democratic 
forms  as  under  any  other.  We  are  slow  to 
realize  that  democracy  is  a  life;  and  Involves 
continual  struggle.  It  is  only  as  those  of 
every  generation  who  love  democracy  resist 
with  all  their  might  the  encroachments  of  its 
enemies  that  the  Ideals  of  representative  gov- 
ernment can  even  be  nearly  approximated." 

To  these  words  of  the  late  Robert  Marlon 
La  Follette,  Sr.,  I  would  add  that  political 
leadership  in  our  system  must  accept  the 
responsibility  to  lead.  It  must  respond 
swiftly  and  decisively  to  combat  any  form 
of  tjrranny  and  oppression.  Affirmatively.  It 
must  help  formulate  the  purpose,  point  the 
direction,  and  propose  the  program  that  will 
translate  the  aspirations  of  our  people  into 
reality.  This  Is  easy  when  the  cause  is  popu- 
lar— difficult  when  It  is  not.  I  hope  for  the 
courage  to  make  those  hard  decisions  which 
distinguish  responsible  leadership  from  irre- 
sponsible demagoguery. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  here  that  we  now 
stand  at  one  of  those  mythical  crossroads  of 
the  future — but  I  wUl  say  to  you  that  we 
are  at  a  significant  moment  In  otir  history. 
The  decisions  we  make  now,  the  actions  we 
take  tomorrow  and  the  next  day,  will  per- 
manently affect  the  welfare  of  our  State  and 
Its  people.  Por  many  reasons  there  Is  more 
urgency  In  our  situation  today  than  at  any 
other  time  In  this  century. 

Some  of  the  problems  we  face  are  of  our 
own  making,  but  many  more  are  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  an  economic,  Industrial,  and 
cultural  revolution  which  has  virtually  en- 
gulfed us  In  the  past  25  years.  Moreover, 
this  revolution,  which  has  set  a  pace  too  fast 
for  us  to  accommodate  It,  continues  to  in- 
crease Its  tempo  month  by  month  and  year 
by  year. 

Every  year  more  children  enter  our  schools. 
Each  fall  more  girls  and  boys  show  up  at 
our  college  doors.  Not  only  are  the  numbers 
greater,  but  the  percentage  who  demand  the 
opportunity  Increases  every  year.  We  must 
build  the  buildings,  pay  the  teachers,  and 
help  finance  the  students. 

The  number,  size,  and  speed  of  our  auto- 
mobiles has  outmoded  the  .highways  and  con- 
gested our  city  streets. 

The  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  has  thrown  cities,  villages, 
towns,  and  counties  Into  confusion  and 
conflict. 

Advances  In  science  have  given  us  better 
Insight  to  the  problems  of  mental  Illness  and 
its  treatment.  Because  of  this  very  fact  we 
face  more  pressing  and  Justifiable  demands 
for  more  money,  more  Intensive  treatment, 
and  better  facilities. 

More  people  and  more  leisure  have  put  an 
ever-Increasing  burden  upon  our  recreation 
resources.  We  need  more  parks  and  play- 
grounds, more  wetlands,  more  streams,  and 
more  careful  husbanding  of  our  wilderness 
areas. 

This  Is  but  a  fleeting  mention  of  a  few  of 
our  problems.  It  gives  us  Just  a  glimpse  of 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  Issue  before 
us. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  handicapped  In 
meeting  our  problems  by  archaic  governmen- 
tal structures  at  both  the  State  and  local 
level. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  tools  for  effective  ac- 
tion we  must  bring  modern  methods  and  effi- 
cient organization  to  our  governmental  units. 

Another  problem,  quite  as  serious  as  any 
other,  doggedly  plagues  us  at  every  turn.  It 
is  not  only  a  question  of  how  many  more  dol- 
lars we  need  to  provide  essential  services  but, 
far  more  puzzling  and  provocative,  where  will 
the  dollars  come  from?  This  Issue  will  be 
faced  sooner  or  later  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.    I  propose  that  we  face  It  now. 

We  must  face  this  issue  head  on  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  a  comprehensive  analysis  and 
revision  of  our  tax  structure;  second,  by  a 
vigorous  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
economic  growth  and  Industrial  expansion. 
In  the  long  pull  our  hopes  and  plans  for 
raising  the  necessary  dollars  without  Increas- 
ing taxes  too  sharply  will  depend  upon 
our  rate  of  economic  growth.  Here  Is  our 
area  of  hope  for  the  most  fruitful  effort. 

In  the  meantime,  we  still  face  the  Imme- 
dlAte  problem  of  paying  for  critically  needed 
services  out  of  a  revenue  structure  producing 
Insufficient  dollars. 

We  can  close  our  eyes  but  the  problem  will 
not  go  away.  To  those  who  would  neglect 
our  schools,  our  colleges,  and  public  welfare 
activities  and  Institutions,  our  highways  and 
conservation  resources,  I  say  this — you  spend 
more  money  on  cigarettes,  liquor,  cosmetics, 
and  other  luxuries  than  the  total  cost  of  your 
State  govenunent.  If  we  have  not  complete- 
ly lost  out  sense  of  values  In  the  fast  pace 
of  this  modem  world,  then  the  question  In 
Its  proper  perspective  Is  really  this — are  you 
willing  to  give  up  a  few  personal  luxuries  In 
exchange  for  a  creative  Investment  In  our 
futiu"e? 


While  the  Issues  I  have  discussed  here 
speak  loudly  for  the  necessity  of  bold  action, 
I  shall  not  seek  action  for  the  sake  of  mo- 
tion or  change  lor  the  sake  of  doing  some- 
thing different.  Rather,  I  simply  suggest 
that  we  can  reflect  with  Lincoln  that  "The 
dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to 
the  story  present.  We  must  think  anew  and 
act  anew." 

To  meet  our  problems  I  shall,  in  the 
course  of  time,  make  a  series  of  important 
proposals  for  action  by  the  Legislature. 
They  will  be  m£ide  in  a  nonpartisan  spirit, 
and  I  am  hopeful  they  will  be  weighed  and 
considered  in  the  same  spirit.  The  major 
problem  areas  I  have  mentioned  today  are 
nonpartisan  In  character.  While  we  all  may 
have  differences  over  the  approach  to  a  solu- 
tion, our  differences,  I  hope,  will  be  on  the 
merits  arising  frcm  honest  individual  convic- 
tion. 

I  would  ask  only  two  things  of  the  citizens 
of  Wisconsin:  When  you  believe  we  are 
right,  support  us;  when  you  believe  we  are 
wrong,  oppose  us;  but  let  us  all  have  a  free 
and  open  discussion  of  our  problems  so  that 
we  can  work  tov/ard  an  honest  adjustment 
of  our  differences  without  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciples. This  is  ihe  key  to  every  successful 
democratic  society  the  world  has  known. 

In  these  requests  I  ask  no  more  of  my 
political  opponents  than  of  my  friends.  If 
each  of  you  will  support  our  proposals  as 
far  as  your  own  conscience  carries  you  and 
halt  opposition  at  the  border  of  mere  parti- 
sanship, the  gain  will  be  great  for  the  citizens 
of  our  State. 

An  exciting  and  challenging  future  lies 
before  us.  The  decisions  made  this  year  will 
provide  the  Impetus  for  the  progress  of  the 
future  or  the  chains  that  will  shackle  us  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  expression  of 
our  situation  than  the  words  written  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  before  his  death:  "The 
only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will 
be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move  forward 
with  a  strong  and  active  faith." 

This  Is  the  note  on  which  I  would  end — 
that  we  move  forward  with  a  strong  and  ac- 
tive faith  to  build  today  for  a  better  tomor- 
row. Working  together — you  who  have 
elected  us  and  we  who  have  been  elected — 
we  can  make  Wisconsin  once  again  the  proud 
pioneer  in  the  quest  for  a  more  abundant 
and  more  significant  life  for  all  our  people, 
whatever  their  nice  or  color  or  creed.  This 
is  the  goal  to  which  I  am  dedicated  as  I  ub- 
sume  the  office  of  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 


RULE  XXII 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con:;ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "Rule  XXU."  which  was 
published  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
Wednesday,  January  7.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu), 
as  follows: 

The  most  Important  Issue  which  will  have 
to  be  faced  at  the  outset  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, opening  today.  Is  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  something  known  as  Senate  rule 
XXn— the  so-callod  filibuster  rule. 

At  stake  are  two  sections  of  this  rule.  One. 
on  the  theory  that  the  Senate  Is  a  continuing 
body,  provides  that  Its  rules  carry  over  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next,  and  that  debate  on 
a  proposal  to  chiuige  the  rules  cannot  be 
limited.  The  othor  section  provides  that  de- 
bate on  any  proposal  except  a  rules  change 
can  be  limited  only  If  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Members  vote  for  such  action. 

Thus,  at  the  outset,  the  "liberal"  Senators 
are  faced  with  two  problems.  Unless  there  Is 
some  kind  of  compromise,  they  must  wear 


out  a  filibuster  against  a  proposal  to  change 
rule  XXn,  or  they  must  find  some  hitherto 
undiscovered  parliamentary  device  for  get- 
ting around  It.  Then,  assuming  that  the 
unlimited  debate  phase  of  the  rule  la 
changed,  they  must  persuade  the  Senate  to 
adopt  a  modified  cloture,  or  debate  limita- 
tion, rule. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  choice  probably 
will  come  down  to  a  decision  between  the 
positions  taken  by  Majority  Leader  Ltivoon 
JoHNso)N  and  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illi- 
nois. Senator  Johnson  favors  a  change  by 
which  cloture  could  be  Invoked  by  two-tblrds 
of  the  Senators  actually  present  and  voting. 
The  Douglas  proposal,  in  the  last  analysis, 
would  permit  cloture  by  a  simple  majority 
vote.  As  between  the  two,  we  think  Senator 
Johnson's  plan  Is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

The  Senators  who  8upi>ort  the  Douglas 
plan  say  that  they  are  doing  so  in  the  In- 
terests of  securing  civil  rights.  No  doubt 
they  ore  sincere.  But  there  are  at  least  two 
good  reasons  for  looking  with  grave  misgiving 
on  their  approach. 

One  Is  that  this  majority  rule  formula 
is  a  two-edged  sword.  Today  It  may  cut 
through  procedural  obstructions  to  what  a 
liberal  majority  thinks  of  as  desirable  civil 
rights  laws — laws  designed  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  minority  groups.  But  rule  by  a  majority 
of  one,  can  be.  and  often  has  been,  an  In- 
strument of  oppression.  Furthermore,  the 
political  coloration  of  majorities  is  subject 
to  change.  If  in  the  future  the  reaction- 
aries should  get  control  of  the  Senate,  we 
suspect  that  the  liberal  Senators,  and  the 
minority  population  groups,  would  take  a 
very  dim  view  of  simple  majority  rule. 

The  second  and  perhaps  more  Important 
reason  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
Immediate  objectives  of  the  rule  changers. 
They  believe  and  they  probably  are  right 
that,  given  simple  majority  rule,  they  can 
pass  much  tougher  legislation  directed 
against  resistance  in  the  South  to  Integra- 
tion and  other  civil  rights  measures.  Por  our 
part,  we  doubt  that  such  tough  legisla- 
tion would  be  wise  or  desirable.  It  is  one 
thing  to  pass  tough  laws  which  may  have  a 
vote-getting  appeal  outside  the  South.  It 
is  something  else  to  enforce  thoee  laws  with- 
out violent  upheavals  which.  In  the  long 
run,  could  do  much  harm  to  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  a  civil  rights  program. 

It  may  be  undemocratic,  un-American,  or 
what  have  you,  to  argue.  In  today's  circum- 
stances, against  majority  rule.  Neverthe- 
less we  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  let 
Itself  be  stampeded  or  preasiu'ed  Into  ac- 
cepting a  simple  majority  limitation  on  de- 
bate— a  change  which  could  plague  this 
country  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  RULES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceeding  under  the  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Chair  state  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business.  Senate  Resolution  5. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  propmdng  to 
amend  Senate  rules  XXII  and  XXXII. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  Senate 
Resolution  5.  In  the  Senate  we  have 
discussed  a  propof>ed  rule  change  every 
year  for  several  years.  It  has  been  10 
years  since  rule  XXn  was  revised. 

I  am  informed  some  of  my  colleagues 
desire  to  deliberate  in  private  before 
concluding  just  what  couise  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  coruiectioii  with  certain  amend- 
ments. I  am  also  informed  many  Sena- 
tors would  like  to  l>e  free  this  evening  to 
attend  certain  meetings  they  have  ar- 
ranged. But  I  am  hoF>efuI  the  Senate 
can  proceed  with  dispatch  on  this  very 
important  matter  and  try  to  resolve  it. 

We  have  followed  a  rather  circuitous 
route  thus  far.  We  have  acknowledged 
that  some  rules  exist,  and  contended  that 
some  do  not.  We  have  exercised  points 
of  order  under  rule  XL.  and  required  my 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  5,  to  go 
over  1  day.  Then  the  next  day  some 
Senators  contended  there  were  no  rules 
at  aU. 

What  Senate  Resolution  5  does  is  very 
plain,  it  is  very  simple,  and  everyone 
can  imderstand  it.  It  says  cloture  shall 
be  applied  and  can  be  invoked  as  to 
any  rule  change — and  that  meets  one 
serious  criticism  of  the  rule.  It  says 
that  the  constitutional  two-thirds  vote 
now  required  shall  be  changed  to  two- 
thirds  of  those  ])resent  and  voting. 
That  is  very  clear.  It  provides  that  the 
Senate  rules  shall  continue  from  one 
Congress  to  another.     That  is  simple. 

Committees  have  given  days,  weeks, 
and  months  of  hearings  to  this  matter. 
I  think  every  Senator  knows  how  he  is 
going  to  vote,  and  has  known  since  he 
came  here.  There  iiave  been  great  pres- 
sures attempted  to  1>e  applied  on  certain 
I>ersons.  trying  to  let  them  to  embrace 
a  certain  philosopliy.  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  for  more  than  10  years.  I 
have  not  seen  any  votes  changed  except 
as  a  result  of  discussion  and  debate  and 
committee  consideration. 

I  hope  those  who  really  earnestly  and 
genuinely  desire  relief  under  rule  XXn. 
instead  of  having  It  as  an  issue,  will 
come  to  the  floor  and  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  we  shall  not  have  to  waste 
time  w^ith  quorum  calls.  We  can  con- 
tinue the  session  into  the  evening.  Sen- 
ators can  offer  any  amendments  they 
wish  to  offer.  Any  time  any  Senator 
desires  to  have  Senate  Resolution  5 
amended  he  can  accomplish  that.  If  he 
can  get  a  majority  of  his  colleagues  to 
vote  with  him.  I  believe  we  can  get  a 
vote  on  the  resolution.  I  think  we  can 
vote  on  it  today,  if  those  who  oppose 
it  are  willing  to  have  a  vote,  or  on  any 
substitutes  they  desire  to  submit. 

I  am  prepared  to  enter  into  a^ianl- 
mous-consent  agreement  on  th^jptjor- 
ity  vote  proposal,  the  substitute  which 
would  provide  for  a  majority  vote,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  proponents. 

I  understand  there  is  going  to  be  ad- 
vanced a  proposal  on  germaneness.  I 
am  willing  to  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  that. 

I  understand  there  Is  going  to  be  ad- 
vanced a  three-fifths  vote  proposal.  We 
could  get  a  unanlmoua-consent  agree- 
ment on  that. 

I  think  It  is  Important  that  tJie  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  made  plans 


not  be  called  upon  to  follow  a  course  if 
they  do  not  know  where  it  leads.  I 
think  if  Senators  do  not  want  to  have 
the  resolution  voted  on  they  should 
simply  say  so,  as  they  did  last  night.  It 
can  go  over  and  not  be  voted  on  today. 

I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anyone,  but 
I  do  want  to  transact  business.  I  want 
to  amend  rule  XXII,  if  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  wants  to  amend  it.  I  am  one 
who  believes  the  rule  ought  to  be 
amended.  I  have  made  my  recom- 
mendations. I  am  willing  to  listen  to 
the  recommendations  of  any  other  Sen- 
ator and  help  him  get  a  record  vote  on 
any  proposal  he  may  desire  to  advance. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  certainly 
am  sympathetic  with  the  majority  leader 
in  his  desire  to  expedite  the  matter,  but 

1  should  like  to  ask  if  he  is  prepared  to 
state  at  this  time  whether  he  contem- 
plates a  session  on  Saturday,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Unless  we 
have  finished  this  resolution  we  do.  We 
announced  that  yesterday  and  today. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  reason  I 
ask  is  that  I  have  an  engagement  at 
.some  distance,  which  I  fixed  especially 

2  months  ago  for  the  first  Saturday  of 
the  session,  thinking,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  it  would  be  unprecedented  if 
we  had  a  meeting  on  Saturday.  I  felt 
safe  in  making  the  engagement.  I  of 
course  stand  ready  to  do  whatever  I 
have  to  do  here. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  dis- 
like very  much  to  inconvenience  the 
Senator.  I  think  he  acted  reasonably, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he 
would  be  able  to  keep  the  engagement. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  my  inconvenience  as 
it  is  a  question  of  the  inconvenience  of 
other  people,  who  are  relsdng  on  me. 
I  assured  them  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  we  could 
obtain  a  vote  this  afternoon,  this  evening, 
or  tonight  we  would  not  have  a  Saturday 
session.  Otherwise,  we  plan  to  have  the 
Senate  meet  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow.  The 
Senate  has  already  entered  an  order  to 
do  that. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  question  my 
good  faith,  and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  does  not.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
the  Senator  does.  I  am  sincere  about 
trying  to  amend  rule  XXII.  I  think  the 
best  way  to  get  it  amended  is  to  have 
the  Senate  meet  early,  to  stay  late,  to 
stay  on  the  job,  to  discuss  the  matter,  to 
make  any  proposals  Senators  desire  to 
make,  to  vote  on  them,  and  to  let  the 
majority  resolve  the  issue. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  hope  the  ma- 
jority leader  understands  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  stay. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  a  matter 
of  some  embarrassment,  but  that  is  be- 
side the  point  with  me.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  timeliness,  as  to  when  I  shall 
know  whether  I  can  leave  this  evening  or 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TCxaa.  T  will  give 
the  Senator  the  Information  as  soon  as  I 
have  it.    We  have  planned  a  Saturday 


session  in  the  event  we  do  not  finish  this 
evening.  How  many  amendments  will 
be  offered  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand 
Uie  situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  in- 
form the  Senator  as  soon  as  I  hear  from 
some  colleagues  about  the  amendments 
they  may  want  to  offer. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  rose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  some  amend- 
ments to  offer  and  some  things  to  say. 
If  the  majority  leader  desires  to  yield  the 
floor,  I  will  seek  the  floor  in  my  own 
right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  make  an  afl&rma- 
tive  argument  for  Senate  Resolution  5, 
or  is  he  going  to  press  for  a  vote  without 
any  afSrmative  argument  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 5? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  made  affirmative  argu- 
ments several  times.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  can  read  them  if  he  did  not  care 
to  hear  them  or  was  not  present  to  hear 
them.  The  Senator  from  Texas  did  that 
when  he  submitted  the  resolution,  and  he 
has  done  it  again  today.  He  reserves  the 
right  to  control  his  own  speech  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  may  determine  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  do  that,  but  I  also  ob- 
serve he  is  pushing  for  a  very  quick  vote. 
I  think  the  Senate  and  the  country 
would  be  interested  in  a  rather  full  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  why  the  Senator 
believes  his  resolution  is  superior  to  all 
the  other  alternatives. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Why  this 
resolution  is  superior? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  do  that,  then  some  of  us  who  favor 
other  methods  will  be  compelled  to  deal 
with  his  resolution.  We  would  prefer,  in 
the  interest  of  fair  play,  that  Uie  Sena- 
tor should  make  his  own  case  for  the  pro- 
posal, rather  than  for  us  to  come  forward 
with  a  negative  attack  upon  it  in  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  WUl  the 
Senator 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  we 
would  normally  expect  that  those  pre- 
senting the  resolution  would  argue  in 
some  detail  the  alleged  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal which  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
advancing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  And  if  they 
did  argue  it  in  very  much  detail  it  would 
be  criticized  as  being  a  southern  fili- 
buster. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  attempt  to 
guide  himself  and  control  his  own  con- 
duct without  attempting  to  direct  the  ac- 
tivities of  his  colleagues. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  was  not  trying  to 
guide  the  activities  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  the  slightest.  In  the  first  place, 
I  would  have  no  desire  to  do  so.    In  the 
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second  place.  I  know  I  would  be  com- 
pletely Ineffective  if  I  did  offer  such  sug- 
gestions. 

I  thought  possibly  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  feeling  hia  high  obligation  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Senate,  would  not  try  to 
railroad  his  proposal  through 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Oh,  the 
Senator 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Just  a  moment, 
please — without  an  adequate  explana- 
tion as  to  what  it  Is  he  is  proposing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  First,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  takes  to  explain  a  thing  to 
him,  but  the  resolution  has  been  ex- 
plained in  two  speeches  since  it  was  sub- 
mitted in  this  Congress.  Thii  speeches 
may  not  have  had  the  quality  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  expect,  but  they 
represented  my  best  efforts. 

Second,  I  say  to  the  Senator  for  his 
Information,  that  the  resolution  is  in 
identical  form  with  one  previously  sub- 
mitted. I  thought  perhaps,  if  the  Sena- 
tor were  really  genuinely  determined  to 
get  rule  XXII  amended— if  he  wanted 

an  amendment  instead  of  an  issue — he 
would  support  it  some  2  years  ago.  It 
has  been  presented  for  2  years,  for  any- 
one who  wanted  to  consider  it.  It  is  only 
a  few  lines  long.  I  will  explain  it  again 
for  the  Senator  if  he  wants  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  I  understand 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator understands  it  why  does  he  want 
to  postpone  a  vote?  What  purpose  is 
served  by  trying  to  deliberately  stall  a 
vote?  I  do  not  care  whether  we  have 
the  vote  tonight  or  whether  we  have 
the  vote  tomorrow  or  whether  we  have 
the  vote  Monday.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  stall  things  and  prolong  them  and  will 
so  inform  me,  then  I  will  tell  my  col- 
leagues, as  I  did  last  night,  that  there 
are  Senators  who  do  not  desire  a  vote 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  very  inter- 
esting. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  They  do  not 
want  to  face  up  to  this  issue  they  have 
been  talking  about.  They  want  to  talk 
about  it  some  more. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  say  that  the 
Senator  is  being  very  politic.  If  the  po- 
sition now  being  taken  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Illinois  were  taken 
by  a  Senator  from  a  southern  State,  cries 
of  "filibuster"  would  already  be  rising 
to  the  heavens  and  would  be  going  out 
over  the  airwaves  and  printed  in  the 
press. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  al- 
ready observed  that,  and  I  think  it  is 
accurate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    ISx.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  me  to  yield  and  will  ask  me,  I 
will  be  glad  to  srield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  say  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 


gia, those  who  disagree  with  him  and 
me  do  follow  a  precedent  set  by  one  of 
the  southemei-s. 

North  Carolina  at  one  time  had  a  gov- 
ernor, who  aLso  once  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate. His  name  was  Zeb  Vance.  Zeb 
Vance  was  at  one  time  discussing  reli- 
gious professiijfns  of  people,  what  people 
professed  to  believe  in  religion  and  how 
religious  professions  sometimes  did  not 
coincide  with  practices.  He  said,  "Take 
my  brother  Bob  Vance"— who,  inciden- 
tally, was  a  Representative  in  Congress. 
He  said.  "My  brother  Bob  is  a  Methodist. 
He  l>elieves  in  falling  from  grace,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  old  Methodist  doc- 
trine, but  he  never  falls.  I  am  a  Presby- 
terian. I  do  not  believe  in  falling  from 
grace,  but  I  am  always  falling." 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  4V2  years, 
and  I  have  observed  a  curious  paradox 
during  that  time.  Senators  who  are,  as 
we  say  in  North  Carolina,  "low  rated"  as 
those  who  love  filibusters  are  Senators 
who  are  Spartanlike  in  their  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They  speak 
in  a  very  laconic  manner,  whereas  Sen- 
ators who  profess  to  abhor  filibusters  the 
most  are  the  most  loquacious  In  their 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 
other  words,  they  emulate  the  good  ex- 
ample of  our  Governor  and  Senator, 
Zeb  Vance.  They  do  not  believe  in  fall- 
ing from  grace  and  indulging  in  fili- 
busters, but  they  are  always  doing  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  prepared  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  next  week,  if 
that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  see  if  the  minority  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to  have  a  session  on 
Saturday,  and  a  session  on  Monday,  and 
proceed  to  vote  on  sunendments  after  the 
morning  hour  on  Monday,  with  2  hours 
allotted  to  each  amendment.  I  make 
such  a  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
the  eminent  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  would  be  willing  to  clarify 
his  request  a  bit.  Is  he  proposing  that 
there  be  2  hours  on  Monday  on  eacn 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  how  much  time 
on  final  passage? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Whatever  is 
desirable — perhaps  an  hour  to  a  side. 
Senators  have  heard  these  questions 
thoroughly  discussed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  TexM  would  be  willing  to  write 
out  his  proposal,  so  that  we  may  see 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  fine  print  in 
it,  and  be  able  to  study  it  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  that,  if  the  Senator  can  see 
better  than  he  can  hear.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  is  always 
Important  to  study  the  fine  print  in  a 
document  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
reminds  me  of  an  old  friend  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Texas.  He  was  called  Uncle 
^ra.  He  went  to  see  his  doctor  because 
he  had  great  difficulty  with  his  hearing. 


The  doctor  said  It  seemed  that  he  was 
constuning  too  much  alcohol — I  do  not 
associate  the  Senator  from  Illinois  with 
alcohol — and  that  he  would  have  to  cut 
down  on  his  drinking. 

Uncle  Ezra  went  home,  and  returned  a 
month  or  two  later.  He  said,  "Doctor,  my 
hearing  is  getting  worse  all  the  time." 

The  doctor  said,  "Uncle  En-a.  did  you 
cut  down  on  your  drinking?" 

Uncle  Ezra  replied,  "No;  I  have  stepped 
it  up  a  little." 

The  doctor  said,  "You  are  not  follow- 
ing my  instructions." 

Uncle  Ezra  replied,  "No." 

"Why  are  you  not  following  my  In- 
structions?" asked  the  doctor. 

"Well."  said  Uncle  Ezra.  "I  like  what  I 
drink  so  much  better  than  what  I  hear." 
[Laughter.] 

It  may  be  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois likes  what  he  sees  much  better  than 
what  he  hears.  However.  I  have  been 
laboring  under  the  assumption  that  Sen- 
ators were  seriously  and  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  amending  rule  XXII.  I  reaUzed 
that  when  Congress  convened  this  year 
that  would  be  the  first  order  of  business. 
I  plead  with  Senators  to  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  get  on  with  the  Job.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  so. 

I  reiterate  my  request.  I  ask  the  Par- 
liamentarian to  write  it  down,  or  type  it, 
if  necessary,  and  present  it  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  I  ask  the  Parliamen- 
tarian to  be  sure  that  it  is  written  in  the 
largest  print  available,  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  difficulty  in  seeing 
the  fine  print. 

The  request  Is  that,  following  the 
morning  hour  on  Monday,  there  be  2 
hours  on  each  amendment,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  and  the  majority  leader,  if 
he  is  opposed  to  it,  or  the  minority 
leader  if  the  majority  leader  is  in  favor 
of  It:  and  that  there  be  2  hours  on  the 
resolution,  to  be  equally  divided. 

I  believe  anyone  can  understand  that 
request  without  reading  it.  But  If  not, 
we  shall  have  it  written  and  submitted. 
I  hope  It  will  be  agreeable  to  all  Sena- 
tors. If  so,  we  shall  remain  in  session, 
as  we  did  last  evening  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  my  friend  from  Oregon  IMt. 
Morse  1. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  missed  the  Senator 
from  Texas  very  much  last  night.  I  had 
much  to  say  to  him.  I  think  he  owes  me 
a  cup  of  coffee  for  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  keep  his  social  engagement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  here 
when  the  Senator  concluded.  My  social 
engagement  was  at  my  desk,  answering 
letters.  I  always  use  my  time  as  profit- 
ably as  possible.  I  was  at  my  desk  when 
the  bell  rang.  I  was  there  an  hour  or  so 
later. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  He  does  not  al- 
ways  agree  with  me.  He  is  not  always 
correct.  I  do  not  find  him  correct  tills 
year  as  he  was  so  often  last  year.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  fall  season  did  to  him. 
But  he  does  say  where  he  stands,  and 
we  know  how  to  plan.    If  we  can  obtain 
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an  agreement  with  him,  we  know  that  It 
wiU  be  kept. 

Yesterday  he  said  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  have  the  Senate  vote  until  he  had 
concluded  his  remarks,  and  he  did  not 
intend  to  conclude  his  remarks  until  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  I  knew  what  that 
meant.  I  realize  that  I  could  have  made 
a  motion  to  table,  and  cut  him  off.  but  I 
would  have  been  cutting  myself  off  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  do 
that.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  but  I  also  think  a  great 
deal  of  myself.  We  shall  have  to  work 
together  all  year.  I  have  learned  that 
in  this  world  one  gets  Just  about  what  he 
gives.  I  have  a  little  Golden  Rule  charm 
on  my  watch — 'Tto  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  \into  you." 

I  thought  that  if  I  had  a  speech  on  this 
subject  and  wished  to  make  it,  and  the 
Senator  from  On^gon  had  a  motion  to 
table,  I  would  exisect  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  reserve  his  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  until  I  had  made  my  speech. 
So  I  extended  to  hiin  the  same  courtesy 

1  would  have  expected  for  myself. 

If  Senators  have  speeches  they  desire 

to  znalLB.  I  am  prepared  to  keep  the  Sen- 
ate in  session  la'v«  this  evening.  The 
Senate  will  meet  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. We  plan  to  keep  the  Senate  in 
session  late  tomorrow  evening — until 
midnight,  if  necessary.  The  Senate  will 
assemble  early  Monday  morning.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  we  can 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
providing  for  2  hours  on  each  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  he  equally  divided,  and 

2  hours  on  the  re.-iolution,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would 
be  fairer  than  that.  The  people  of  the 
country  ought  to  know  that  we  intend  to 
give  every  Senator  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  proposed  amendments  to  nile 
XXn.  Any  Senator  csui  have  any 
amendment  adopted  at  any  time  if  he 
has  a  majority  vote.  That  is  simple. 
People  can  understand  that.  We  are  go- 
U)g  to  pull  the  curtain  back  and  take 
all  the  decorations  and  illusions  away. 
We  are  going  to  remove  what  I  some- 
times think  might  be  considered  hypoc- 
risy, and  say  to  Senators,  "If  you  want  to 
amend  this  rule  you  can  amend  it  at 
any  time  you  have  an  amendment  which 
can  command  a  majority  vote." 

I  have  found  experienced  Senators, 
who  have  been  in  Congress  more  than  20 
years,  telling  me  that  they  thought  it 
required  as  many  votes  to  change  the 
rules  as  would  be  required  to  impeach  a 
President.  I  said,  "That  is  Just  not  so. 
Read  rule  XL." 

I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  my  col- 
leagues. Not  many  of  them  said  that  to 
me.  but  at  least  two  of  them  told  me  that. 
Even  after  reading  rule  XL  they  still 
thought  so,  and  stivted  that  they  would 
have  to  debate  the  questloi<  with  me  on 
Monday. 

One  of  them  called  me  and  said,  "1 
have  read  it  and  have  had  it  briefed. 
You  are  correct."  He  cast  his  vote  with 
me  today  for  that  very  reason.  He  had 
been  laboring  under  Uie  illusion  that  It 
required    two-thirds    of    the    Senators 


sworn  to  amend  the  rules.  There  is  no 
such  requirement. 

I  think  there  is  an  Imperfection  in  rule 
XXn.  I  am  convinced  that  we  ought 
to  have  cloture  in  connection  with  a  rule 
change;  and  we  are  going  to  get  it  if  we 
can  only  vote  on  the  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Ssn- 
ator  will  have  no  difficulty  with  his 
unanimous-consent  agreement;  but  he 
must  be  a  little  tolerant  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  always  tolerant. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  al- 
ways tolerant. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  that  he 
will  be  characteristically  tolerant  today. 
After  all,  for  many  years  the  Senate  has 
been  operating  under  the  system  of  un- 
limited debate  with  reference  to  rules. 
"Evtn  to  those  of  us  who  believe  in  major- 
ity rule  procedure,  it  is  quite  a  shock  to 

be  confronted  with  a  proposal  to  cut  off 
debate  suddenly.  We  would  like  the 
transfer  from  the  extreme  of  unlimited 
debate  to  the  cutoff  of  debate  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  reasonable  proposal, 
such  as  the  one  the  Senator  is  advancing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
want  the  wrong  impression  to  go  out  to 
the  country.  I  am  reminded  of  an  old 
cow  I  used  to  milk.  I  would  get  the  pall 
full,  and  then  she  would  drag  her  tail 
through  it  and  ruin  all  the  milk.  I  do 
not  want  any  of  my  colleagues  to  get  the 
impression  that  I  am  trying  to  cut  off 
debate.  I  am  not  trying  to  do  that  at 
all.  T\^'o  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
desire  to  know  what  my  plan  is.  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  other  95  Senators 
would  also  Uke  to  know  the  plan.  I 
should  like  to  find  out  what  the  desires 
of  my  colleagues  are,  but  I  certainly  do 
not  desire  to  talk  any  more.  I  am  will- 
ing to  enter  into  an  agreement.  If  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  wishes  to  talk 
for  a  week,  I  am  willing  to  withdraw  my 
request.  In  that  case  it  will  be  his  re- 
sponsibility. If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois wishes  to  talk  for  a  long  time,  I  am 
willing  to  withdraw  my  request  for  his 
benefit  also.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
York  desires  to  talk  at  great  length,  I  am 
willing  to  withdraw  my  proposed  agree- 
ment. The  same  goes  for  any  other 
Senator.  I  am  sure  that  will  include 
also  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  THrmitOHD]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  good  Senator 
from  Texas  knows  fun  well  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  always  been  in 
favor  of  expediting  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  I  have  been  in  favor  of 
entering  into  such  arrangements  to  that 
end  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  has  been. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  get  that  on 
the  Record. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  good  Senator 
from  Texas  knows  also  that  this  sudden 
burst  of  enthusiasm  for  modifying  the 
rules  is  Just  a  little  more  than  some  of 
lis  who  have  starved  on  the  rules  diet 
can  take  all  at  once. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  assure  the 
Sznator  from  Minnesota  that  this  is  not 
a  sudden  burst.  It  is  something  which 
was  proposed  in  the  Senate  2  years  ago. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  call  it  a  biu-st. 
and  if  for  any  reason  he  wishes  to  delay 
a  vote  on  the  matter,  I  am  willing  to  de- 
lay it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  knows — and  I  say  this  in  all  good 
himior — that  he  has  been  told  that  the 
Douglas  proposal  would  be  called  up  as 
a  substitute,  and  that  we  hoped  we  would 
be  successful  with  the  Douglas  substitute. 
I  also  indicated  tliat  if  we  were  ima'ole 
to  have  that  proposal  substituted,  other 
amendments  woxild  be  offered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
indicated  before  the  lunch  hour  that  he 
was  not  sure  his  proposal  would  be  called 
up.  I  should  like  to  enter  into  an  sieree- 
ment.  If  the  Senator  does  not  want  to 
vote 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  not  try  to  put  words  in  my  mouth. 
We  are  prepared  to  agree  on  a  time  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  time 
would  the  Senator  suggest? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  pro- 
posal is  an  excellent  one.  Speaking  only 
for  myself,  I  do  not  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  The  sooner  we 
stop  arguing  about  details  and  tidbits, 
such  as  who  will  bring  up  amendments, 
the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  Senator  from  Mm- 
nesota  about  anything. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  we  should 
get  back  to  the  job  of  running  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  are  in 
complete  agreement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  that  it  is  my  tmderstanding — and 
I  hope  he  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrtmg — that  he  had  a  conference  with 
another  Senator,  a  vnr  able  Member 
of  this  body,  immediately  after  the  Pres- 
ident's address  today,  in  which  he  said 
he  would  try  to  get  a  vote  this  after- 
noon; that  he  did  not  Intend  to  make  a 
long  statement  himself,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  get  the  whole  matter  over 
with  today.  If  I  am  in  oror  as  to  that 
conversation,  I  will  withdraw  the  state- 
ment, and  it  will  not  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  in  error.  The  Sen- 
atcM:  from  Texas  wants  to  get 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  not  the  Senator 
f  nxn  Texas  tell  another  Member  of  the 
Senate  that  he  wanted  to  g^  an  Imme- 
diate vote  on  the  whole  ixt>po6iUon 
today? 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  vote  as  early  as  possible. 

hb.  DOUGLAS.  Did  he  not  say  he 
wanted  to  get  a  vote  today? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate such  time  as  he  desires  or  needs  to 
express  himself.  If  Senators  will  tell 
me  how  long  they  wish  to  speak,  we  will 
multiply  the  figure  by  two  and  make  our 
plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  raising  the 
question  because,  on  the  basis  of  the  al- 
leged conversation,  which  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  not  yet  denied 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
knowledge  at  all  about  any  such  con- 
versation. I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  talking  about. 
I  do  not  have  to  resort  to  rumors  or 
gossip.  I  wish  to  have  this  matter  re- 
solved as  quickly  as  possible  and  as  early 
as  possible,  consistent  with  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  having  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  agreed  to  the  plan 
I  have  suggested.  He  feels  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois feels  it  is  acceptable  to  him,  I  should 
like  to  have  him  so  indicate.  Inciden- 
tally, I  believe  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  has  been  written. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  it  satis- 
factory to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  read  it,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  me.  However,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  privilege  of  consulting 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  who  feel  as 
I  do  on  the  subject.  Therefore  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  withhold 
his  proposed  agreement  for  about  10 
minutes,  until  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion only  for  clarification.  After  all. 
some  of  our  A^embers  have  engagements 
out  of  town,  and  I  should  like  to  avoid  as 
much  embarrassment  to  them  as  I  pos- 
sibly can  with  respect  to  cancellation  of 
engagements,  and  so  forth.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  this  question. 
Is  my  understanding  correct  that  no 
votes  will  be  had  until -Monday? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  will 
be  none  if  I  can  avoid  it,  certainly  none 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  to  be- 
come effective  on  Monday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Not  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct.  However,  if  a  Senator  moved  to 
expel  another  Member,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  requested,  and  no  Senator 
wished  to  sp>eak  all  evening,  we  might 
have  a  vote.  The  other  day.  in  accord- 
ance with  custom,  we  had  intended  to 
have  a  very  brief  session,  and  I  did  not 
plan  to  go  into  great  detail  in  connection 
with  my  resolution.  I  wished  to  make  a 
brief  statement,  and  then  I  was  going  to 
move  to  adjourn,  so  that  we  could  attend 


parties.  Some  Senators*" felt,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  that  because  I  did  that, 
it  was  Improper  procedure.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  control  it,  there  will  be  no  votes 
until  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
goes  mto  effect  on  Monday,  if  the  agree- 
ment is  entered  into. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  it  Is  very 
definite  that  there  will  be  no  votes  on 
any  amendment  until  Monday.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect; on  any  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  speak  only  for 
myself,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  senatorial  felicity  and  our 
passion  for  cloture,  this  self-imposed 
cloture  proposal  Is  very  reasonable  and 
should  appeal  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  However,  I  certainly  would  not 
wish  to  speak  for  those  who  have  other 
Ideas. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  Lay- 
ing aside  the  pleasantries  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  we  debated  the  civil 
rights  bill  almost  continuously*  from 
July  8  to  Augiist  2d,  1957,  and  that  the 
proposed  rule  change  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  w^h  what  may  happen  to  other 
similar  bills.  I  cannot  shed  tears  over  the 
fact  that  we  seek  to  debate  it  for  a  few 
days.  I  do  not  believe  the  country  should 
get  the  impression  that  we  are  being  un- 
reasonable. I  do  not  understand  why 
those  who  are  fighting  bitterly  for  the 
right  to  fllibiister  should  shed  crocodile 
tears  now  over  the  fact  that  we  wish  to 
talk  for  a  few  days.  So  much  for  the 
country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
interject,  if  I  still  have  the  floor,  that  I  do 
not  want  the  country  to  get  any  false 
impression.  I  am  not  shedding  any 
tears.  I  am  rather  enjoying  myself.  If 
I  were  to  shed  tears,  they  would  not  be 
crocodile  tears.  I  do  not  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  leave  the  impression  that  anyone 
is  shedding  any  kind  of  tears,  at  least 
at  my  expense. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  beloved  by  all  of  us,  including  myself. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  knows  that  I  was 
speaking  in  no  personal  sense.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  always  gracious  and 
engaging  to  his  colleagues.  I  appreciate 
that  we  must  have  a  schedule,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  friends  will  join  us  in  try- 
ing to  work  the  thing  out. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  realize 
that  we  always  have  problems  on  Friday 
and  Saturday. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  hope  Senators,  there- 
fore, will  bear  with  us  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  desire  to  Introduce  some  bills.  That 
will  take  about  10  minutes.  I  should 
then  be  willing  to  meet  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  try  to  arrange  a  time  for 
a  vote  which  I  think  will  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  willing  to  withhold 
his  introduction  of  bills  until  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  try  to  clarify  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreemoit? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  do  so  on  the  floor 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  make  the  clarification  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
few  minutes  in  which  to  discuss  it  among 
ourselves 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Oh.  yes;  this  should 
not  be  regarded  as  an  acceptance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand,  the 
majority  leader  graciously  said  he  would 
withhold  his  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  asked  me  to  withhold  it.  I 
have  no  desire  to  rush  the  matter.  If 
two  or  more  Senators  are  not  interested 
in  staying  here  on  Friday  night  and  on 
Saturday,  but  desire  to  put  the  whole 
matter  off  until  next  week  and  then  let 
it  run  on  ad  infinitum,  I  shall  not  pursue 
the  matter  vigorously.  But  I  have  made 
a  proposal.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  one.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  Senators 
whether  or  not  a  vote  will  be  taken  soon. 

Last  night  many  Senators  had  to  can- 
cel engagements  in  their  States.  They 
wired  to  their  States  and  explained  that 
they  were  needed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  But  when  it  was  determined 
that  the  Senate  could  not  reach  a  yote. 
and  we  realized  that  situation,  the  Sen- 
ators were  so  notifled.  and  they  made 
their  plans  accordingly.  As  I  recall,  I 
myself  attended  several  meetings  giretx 
in  honor  of  our  colleagues. 

We  shall  do  the  same  thing  tonight. 
the  same  thing  tomorrow,  and  the  same 
thing  on  Monday,  if  that  is  the  desire  of 
any  Senator.  But  I  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  a  vote  tonight.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  to  postpone  the  vote,  let 
him  stand  up  and  say  so.  and  we  will 
postpone  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  get  an  agreement  on  Senate  Resolution 
5  and  any  amendments  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  it.  If  Senators  do  not  want 
to  agree,  but  simply  want  to  continue  to 
talk  about  the  matter,  I  will  attempt  to 
work  out  an  agreement  at  some  later 
time. 

But  I  should  like  all  Senators  to  be  on 
notice  that  until  such  an  agreement  has 
been  obtained,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  lead- 
ership, if  Senators  will  follow  it.  to  stay 
late  this  evening  and  to  come  In  early 
tomorrow  and  stay  imtil  we  can  get  a 
vote. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  CANADIAN  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  been  looking  forward  to  this 
day  with  great  pleasure.  Senators  wlU 
recall  that  on  August  8.  1958,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  Senate  Resolution  359  read- 
ing as  follows: 

Resolvrd,  That  the  Senate  Commltte*  on 
Foreign  Relations  ahaU  estabUah  a  •uboom- 
mlttee  for  the  purpose  of  exploring,  with 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Ooverninent  of 
the  United  States  and  with  members  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  the  desirability  and 
fcaslhllUy  ul  Increased  systematic  discussion 
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between  legislators  at  the  two  eeuBtrlee  on 
problems  of  common  concern. 

I  shall  read  two  sentences  from  the 
committee  report  of  Senate  Resolution 
359  to  indicate  the  motivation  behind 
the  resolution: 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  an  attempt  should 
be  \indertaken  to  strengthen  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  ita  greet  neigh- 
bor, the  Commonwealth  of  Canada.  In 
these  critical  times,  it  is  of  crucial  impor- 
tance that  the  friendship  and  understand- 
ing between  oxir  nations  be  deepened  in 
every  possible  way. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senate  resolution 
did  not  simply  happen.  For  some  years, 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  si;>ecial  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  the  useful  results  which  might  flow 
from  Increased  contact  between  legisla- 
tors of  the  two  countries.  In  May.  1957 
a  report  by  Representative  Frank  M. 
Comw  and  Representative  Brooks  Hays 
suggested  that  some  form  of  parlia- 
mentary consiiltaticn  between  the  two 
countries  be  established.  In  a  speech  at 
Wesleyan  University  on  June  8,  1958. 
Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  referred  to 
this  concept.  The  subject  was  further 
discussed  last  July  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  359,  I 
was  privileged  to  be  named  by  Chair- 
man Okken  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  be  the  chairman  of  a  liaison 
eommittee.  My  colleagues  on  that  com- 
mittee are  Senators  MAirsrtELD,  Cape- 
RART,  and  MoRSB.  Last  September  I 
went  to  Ottawa  where  I  was  Joined  by 
Senator  Capehart  and  we  had  a  prelim- 
inary discussion  with  members  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  some  of  whom  are 
here  today.  Later  In  September,  Rep- 
resentative Brooks  Hays  and  Represent- 
ative Frakx  M.  Coptth  held  similar  dis- 
cussions in  Canada.  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions  it  was  determined  that  a 
delegation  of  members  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  would  come  to  Washington 
at  this  time.  Acting  Chairman  Morgak 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  appointed  a  liaison  committee  com- 
posed of  Representative  Edha  F.  Kki.t.t, 
chairman,  and  Representatives  FRAifX 
CorriK,  Waltbr  H.  Judd,  and  Crcstkr 

Mr.  President,  this  is  hi  brief  the 
background  of  the  introduction  which  I 
am  about  to  make.  A  delegation  of 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  is  now  with  us  to 
continue  the  consultations  begun  in 
Canada  last  fall.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consMit  to  insert  in  the 
RxcoKO  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  cer- 
tain biographic  information  about  the 
Canadian  delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphic information  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

Canadian  Dklxcatss  to  a  Itermto  WrrH  Rkp- 
KZSnrTATTVES  OP  TBM  Uhrxd  Ststeb  Sewatb 
AND  House  or  RiPScSEirrATivaB,  or  Wash- 
ington. Jamuabt  0  AKO  10.  1969 

PBOM  THB  CANABIAK  SKMATB 

Hon.  Mark  Robert  Drouln.  BJL.  LLA.. 
Q C.  Speaker  of  the  Senate:   Born  October 


34,  1903,  at  Quebec,  Que.,  son  of  Ulrlc  Fran- 
cois Drouln  and  Anita  Boas  Oote.  Educated 
at  Quebec  Seminary  and  Laval  University. 
Barrister  Quebec  Bar,  1926;  Secretary  Quebec 
Bar,  1934;  Created  K.C.,  in  1942.  Married 
June  29,  1929,  to  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Henri 
Orandbols  of  Quebec,  Que.  One  daughter: 
Julie.  President  of  "Ije  Theatre  du  Nouveau 
Monde";  Governor  of  Dominion  Drama  Fes- 
tival; Ijegal  Adviser  to  Montreal  Festival.  Di- 
rector of  Thrift  Stores  Limited.  First  Vice 
President  Quebec  Senior  Hockey  League, 
Montreal,  1937-1954.  Member:  Quebec  Garri- 
son Club;  Quebec  Plying  Club:  Quebec  Nau- 
tical; Royal  Quebec  Golf  Club;  Quebec  Win- 
ter Club;  Cercle  Dniversitalre;  Renalseance 
Club;  Laurentlan  Fish  and  Game  Club  and 
St.  James  Club,  Montreal.  Chairman  of  the 
Quebec  Conservative  Organization.  1949; 
1953;  1957.  First  Vice  President.  National 
Progressive  Conservative  Party  of  Canada, 
1955.  Conservative  candidate,  Quebec  East, 
against  the  Right  Hon.  Louis  St.  Laurent, 
P.C,  1949.  Party  Politics,  Progressive  Con- 
Ecrvative.  Summoned  to  the  Senate  and 
appointed  Speaker,  October  4,  1957.  Religion, 
Roman  Catholic.  Address:  1265  Avenue  de 
Laune,  Sillery,  Quebec,  Que. 

Hon.  Wm.  R.  Brunt.  BJk...  Q.C.,  of  Hanover. 
Ontario:  Born  October  24.  1902,  at  Hanover, 
Ontario.  Son  of  Ralph  Brunt  (Irish)  and 
Lyda  Berry  (English  and  Irish).  Educated 
at  Hanover  Public  and  High  Schools,  St.  An- 
drew's College,  University  of  Toronto  and 
Osgoode  Hall.  Degree:  B.A.  Married  June 
26,  1930,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Richardson  of  Rosetown,  Sack.  Two 
children:  P.  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  R.  D.  Carter) 
and  wmiam  R..  Jr.,  Barrister  and  Solicitor. 
Director:  McHaffle-Blrge  Construction  Co., 
Ltd..  Falgar  Rental  Enterprises.  Ltd.  Meih- 
ber:  Hanover  Kinsman  Club,  Director  of  Al- 
bany Club.  Engineers  Club  of  Toronto,  a 
Mason.  Summoned  to  the  Senate  of  Can- 
ada. October  12.  1957.  Party  PoUtlcs:  Pro- 
gressive Conservative.  Religion:  United 
Church,  Forest  mil.     Address:  Hanover,  Ont. 

Hon.  Sidney  John  Smith  of  Kamloops. 
British  Columbia:  Bom,  September  23,  1892, 
at  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Son  of  John  Henry 
Smith,  Scotch-Canadian,  and  Elisabeth  Olm- 
stead.  Irish-Canadian.  ZUucatlon  at  Ottawa 
Public  School.  Ottawa  Collegiate,  and  Reglna 
Collegiate.  Married  November  26.  1914,  to 
Marion  Shelburn,  daughter  of  Ulysses  G. 
HoUoway  of  Minnesota,  U.SA.  Foiir  chil- 
dren: F/O  Wm.  F.,  RCAF,  killed  in  action  in 
1944.  Patricia  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Portman),  Gordon 
E.,  and  H.  Maxwell.  Farmer  and  automobile 
dealer.  President:  Syd.  Smith,  Ltd..  Syd. 
Smith.  U.  Drive.  Ltd..  Union  Discount  Co., 
Ltd..  Sudmar  Bstates,  Ltd..  Highway  Equip- 
ment Co..  Ltd.,  Tongo  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. 
Director:  Kamloops  United  Dairies.  Ltd.. 
Campbell  Creek  Hop  Plantations.  Ltd.  Al- 
derman and  mayor.  Gull  Lake,  Saskatchewan, 
1921-25;  Inspector,  Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan 
Board,  1934-37;  past  president,  Scukatchewan 
Motor  Club.  1980-31;  member,  British  Colum- 
bia Government  Tourist  CouncU.  1942-40; 
chairman,  British  Columbia  Govemment 
Hospital  Insurance  Inquiry  Board,  1951-52; 
past  president.  Kamloops  Boaid  of  Trade; 
Rotary  Club.  Shrine  Club,  AJ".  &.  AM.. 
BP.O.E.;  elder,  Kamloops  United  Church. 
President.  British  Columbia  Liberal  Associa- 
tion, 1953  to  date.  Was  candidate  in  Sas- 
katchewan general  election,  1933,  and  de- 
feated. Bected  to  British  Columbia  Legisla- 
ture at  general  election,  1949.  Defeated  In 
1962.  Summoned  to  the  Senate,  January  8, 
1957.  Party  polities.  Liberal.  Religion. 
United  Church  of  Christ.  Address:  "Syd- 
mar,"  Kamloope,  British  Columbia. 

raoM  not  Canadian  bovsx  op  coauioMs 
Hon.  Roland  Iflchenar.  Q.C..  MA.,  B.CX., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Conunona:  Bom 
AprU  19,  1900,  at  Lacombe.  Albota.  Son  of 
late  Senator  Bdward  Mlchener  and  Mary 
Edith  Roland,  both  Canadian.     Education, 


University  of  Alberta.  Oxford,  and  Middle 
Temple.  Degrees:  B.A.  (Alberta),  MA.  and 
B.CX.  (Oxon),  LL.D.  (honorary).  Ottawa. 
Barrister,  Middle  Temple  (BngUnd),  1923: 
Ontario,  1924;  K.C.,  1943.  Married  to  Norah 
K.,  daughter  of  Robert  Willis  of  Manitoba. 
Three  chUdren:  Joan  (married  to  Donald 
Rohr,  professor) ,  Diana,  and  Wendy  (married 
to  Leslie  G.  Lawrence),  barrister.  Practicing 
lawyer  in  Toronto  from  1924  to  1957,  with 
Lang,  Mlchener  &  Cranston.  Served  with 
RAJ.,  1918.  General  Secretary  fOT  Canada 
for  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  1936  to  date. 
Governor  of  Toronto  Western  Hospital. 
Member:  University  and  Albany  Clubs.  First 
elected  to  Ontario  Legislature  at  general  elec- 
tion, 1945,  Progressive-Conservative.  Ap- 
pointed Provincial  Secretary  and  Registrar, 
1946-48.  ProgreEsive-Conservative  candidate, 
1949.  First  elected  to  House  of  Commons  at 
-general  election,  August  10.  1953.  Reelected 
general  election,  June  10,  1957.  Elected 
Speaker  of  House  of  Commons,  October  14, 
1957.  Religion,  Angellcan.  Address:  House 
of  Commons,  Ottawa;  resident,  6  Rosedale 
Road,  Toronto  5.  Ontario. 

Hon.  Lionel  Chevrler.  QC.  P.C,  Member 
for  Montreal -Laurier:  Bom  April  2,  1903,  at 
Cornwall.  Son  of  Joseph  Elphege  Chevrler 
and  Malvlna  DeRepentigny,  deceased.  Edu- 
cated at  Primary  School,  ComwaU,  Oornwall 
College  Institute,  Ottawa  University,  and 
Osgoode  Hall.  Degrees:  BA..  Ph.  B.  (Otta- 
wa) LL.D.  (Hon.)  Ottawa  University,  1946, 
Laval  University,  1952,  Queen's  University, 
1956.  Called  to  the  Bar  of  Ontario.  1928. 
Appointed  K.C..  1938.  Called  to  the  Bar  of 
Quebec.  1957.  Member  of  firm  Oeoffrlon  & 
Prud'homme,  Montreal.  Married  October 
22,  1932,  to  Ludenne,  daughter  of  Thomas 
J.  Brule,  of  Ottawa.  Six  children:  Lucie 
(Mrs.  Pierre  Thomas),  Robert,  Jean.  Bernard, 
Adele,  and  Marie.  A  Barrister.  Member  of 
Country  Club,  Aylmer,  Quebec,  Rideau  Club, 
Ottawa,  RefcH'm  Club,  Montreal.  Phi  Delta 
Phi  Legal  Fraternity.  Secretary,  Board  of 
Trade,  ComwaU  (1928-34).  Hon.  Col.  S  D. 
and  O.  Highlanders.  Appointed  Department 
Chief  Govemment  Whip,  1940.  Chairman. 
Special  Parliamentary  Subcommittee  on  War 
Expenditures,  1942.  Delegate  Empire  Parlia- 
mentary Association.  Washington  1943.  Ap- 
pointed Parliamentary  Aasistant  Jo  the  Min- 
ister of  Munitions  and  Supply.  943.  Dele- 
gate, Bretton  Woods  Conference,  945.  Sworn 
of  the  Privy  CouncU  and  appoin  ed  Minister 
of  Transport  in  Mr.  King's  Ca  >inet,  April 
1945.  Chairman  Canadian  De  egation  to 
UJS.  General  Assembly,  Paris,  1  '48.  Reap- 
pointed Minister  of  Transport  l  a  Rt.  Hon. 
L.S.  St.  Laurent's  Cabinet,  Novem  >er  15.  1948. 
First  elected  to  House  of  Comm  ins  at  gen- 
eral election  1935  for  the  cons  Ituency  of 
Stormont.  Reelected  general  ele  :tion,  1940 
1945,  1949.  and  1953.  Resigned 
Of  Transport  when  appointed  Pres 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority,  J  aly  1,  1954. 
Appointed  President  ot  the  Prl  ry  Council 
AprU  25,  1957,  In  Rt.  Hon.  L.S.  S 
Cabinet.  Reelected  to  House  of 
general  election  June  10,  1957,  f  «-  the  con 
stltuency  of  Laurier.  Party  poUt  ca,  Liberal: 
Rellgion,  Catholic.  Address:  120)  St.  Alex- 
ander Street,  Montreal,  Quebec,  afd  5  Linden 
Terrace,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Haeen   Robert  Argue,   B.S.C 
Assinibola:    Born  January  6.   19' 


]  lember   for 
1.     Son  of 


Howard  B.  Argue  and  Legla  Schi  rf.  both  of 
Irish  descent.  Family  came  to  Canada  in 
1821.  Educated  at  Avonlea  Publ  c  and  High 
Schools,  and  University  of  Sai  katchewan. 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  .  Lgrlculture. 
Married  July  24.  1945,  to  Jean,  (  aughter  of 
Arcade  Ignatescu,  of  KayrUIe.  A  farmer. 
Graduated  with  distinction.  Spf  :iallKlng  in 
farm  management.  First  elect  ed  to  the 
Hooae  of  Commons  at  general  el(  etlon  1046. 
Reelected  at  general  eleeUon.  104  .  19S3,  and 
June  10.  1957.    Party  polttlca:  CC  '. 
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William  Llmburg  Houck.  Member  for 
Niagara  Palls:  Bom  May  10,  1893.  at  Buffalo. 
N.Y.  Son  of  William  Houck  and  Mary  Llm- 
burg. both  American.  Came  to  Canada  1915. 
Naturalized  1926.  Educated  at  Lafayette 
High  School.  Buffalo.  N.Y..  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Ithaca,  N.Y..  Degree:  Bachelor  of 
science.  Married  February  1.  1917.  to  Bae. 
daughter  of  John  McPherson,  of  Allaa  Craig, 
Ontario.  One  daughter,  Dorothy  Louise 
(Mrs.  Boyd  Slemon).  Fuel  dealer.  Mayor 
of  Niagara  Falls  194»-49.  Vice  chairman 
HE  PC,  1937-43.  Member  Erie  Downs  Golf 
Club.  Cherry  Hill  Oolf  Club,  Nlagara-on-the- 
Lake  Golf  Club,  senior  and  Junior  chambers 
of  commerce.  Niagara  Falls.  Lions  Club.  Can- 
ada Club.  Niagara  Falls.  First  elected  to 
Ontario  Legislature  at  general  election  1934; 
reelected  at  general  election  1937.  Appointed 
Minister  Without  Portfolio  In  Mr.  Hepburn's 
Cabinet.  October  1937-43.  Defeated  In 
1943-46.  Reelected  at  general  election  1948 
and  1951.  First  elected  to  House  of  Com- 
mons at  general  election,  August  10.  1953. 
Reelected  at  general  election.  June  10.  1957. 
Party  politics.  Liberal.  Religion.  United 
Church.  Address,  2140  Culp  Street.  Niagara 
Palls,  Ontario,  and  Chateau  Laurler  Hotel, 
Ottawa.  Ontario. 

Erlck  Nielsen.  Member  for  Yukon:  First 
elected  to  House  of  Commons  at  a  by-election 
December  16.  1957.  Party  politics.  Progres- 
sive Conservative.  Address..  Whltehorse, 
Yukon  Territory. 

Richard  Devere  Thrasher.  Member  for 
Essex  South:  Bom  March  5,  1922.  at  Am- 
herstbvirg.  Oontarlo.  Son  of  Charles  D. 
Thrasher  (English-Scotch)  and  Irene  Agnes 
Richard  (French).  Educated  at  elementary 
schools.  Amherstburg.  Ontario.  Degree: 
Bachelor  of  arts.  University  of  Western  On- 
tario. Married.  November  23.  1940.  to  Norma 
Jean,  daughter  of  Francis  Edwin  Whlttal,  of 
Amherstburg,  Ontario.  Five  children:  Linda 
Jeanne,  Heather  Ann.  Richard  Devere.  Jr.. 
Bradley  James.  Daniel  Edwin.  Barrister  and 
solicitor.  Assistant  Crown  Attorney  County 
Of  Essex,  September  1954  to  September  1956. 
Plying  ofHcer,  R.C.AP.,  World  War  n.  Di- 
rector, Catholic  Family  Service  Bureau. 
Windsor.  Director,  Essex  County  Automo- 
bile Club.  Member  Canadian  Legion.  First 
elected  to  House  of  Commons  at  general 
election  June  10,  1957.  Party  politics.  Pro- 
gressive Conservative.  Religion,  Roman 
Catholic.  Address:  Business,  Canada  Build- 
ing. Windsor.  Ontario;  resident,  Box  418,  Am- 
herstburg, Ontario. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
deed a  high  privilege  to  present  to  this 
body  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  of 
Canada,  the  Honorable  Mark  Drouin. 
[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  a  high  privilege 
to  present  to  the  Senate  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  the 
Honorable  Roland  Michener.  [  Applause, 
Senators  rising.] 

Speaker  Drouin  is  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Sydney 
John  Smith  and  the  Honorable  William 
R.  Brunt.     [Applause,  Senators  rising.! 

Speaker  Michener  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  accompanied  by  five  of  his 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Lionel  Chev- 
rier,  the  Honorable  Hazen  Argue,  the 
Honorable  William  L.  Houck.  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  D.  Thrasher,  and  the 
Honorable  Erik  Nielsen.  [Applause. 
Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  President,  if  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate iiermltted  it.  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  wives  of  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  delegation  and  the 
daughter  of  one  member  are  in  the  gal- 
lery.    [Applause.] 


Mr.  President.  I  know  that  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  wish  to  pay  their 
respects  to  our  distinguished  guests.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  at  this  time  for  that 
purpose;  and  after  they  leave  the  floor, 
they  will  go  to  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President,  where  other  Senators  may 
meet  them. 

Mr.   CAPEHART.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  I  yield  to  my  delightful 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

for  bringing  into  the  Chamber  these  very 
able  and  di&tinguished  Canadian  neigh- 
bors of  ours.  There  is  no  nation  for 
which  we  have  more  love  or  affection, 
and  we  are  pleased  beyond  compare  that 
they  are  here  to  visit  with  us.  I  look 
forward  with  great  anticipation  to  meet- 
ing them  in  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  listening  and  learning. 

I  yield  now  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  last 
fqll  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  good  for- 
tune of  visiting  with  these  gentlemen  in 
Ottawa,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aucin].  I  urge  all  other 
Members  of  this  body  and  also  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
visit  with  these  distinguished  members 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  I  do  not 
know  how  these  gentlemen  could  have 
been  any  nicer  to  us  than  they  were.  If 
my  colleagues  want  to  encounter  real 
hospitality  and  real  friendship.  I  suggest 
that  they  visit  Canada  and  these  gentle- 
men. 

I  say  to  our  distinguished  guests  that 
we  in  the  United  States  need  their  co- 
operation and  support,  and  we  appreci- 
ate their  cooperation  and  support.    I 

hope  we  can  have  many  meetings  simi- 
lar to  the  ones  Senator  Aiken  and  I  en- 
joyed with  them  in  Ottawa;  and  I  hope 
that  they  and  all  other  members  of  their 
Parliament  will  visit  us  here. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.   President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under- 
standing and  friendship  are  a  two-way 
street.  Out  of  friendship  comes  under- 
standing, and  out  of  understanding 
comes  friendship;  and  of  course,  that 
process  makes  our  relationships  so  pleas- 
ant and  makes  understanding  so  very 
easy. 

Our  course,  our  two  countries  have  the 
common  experience  of  Anglo-Saxon 
background  and  a  common  language; 
and  out  of  that  has  come,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  felicity  which  makes 
you  call  us  your  neighbor,  and  makes  us 
call  you  our  neighbor. 

I  am  glad  you  are  here;  and  I  believe 
that  from  parliamentary  meetings  such 
as  this  one  and  the  one  I  enjoyed  attend- 
in  Europe  so  recently,  there  comes  bet- 
ter understanding  which  advances  the 
whole  cause  of  progress.  So  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you  here. 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  our  distinguished  guests  and 


friends  that  I  am  their  neighbor;  I  lire 
in  North  E>akota.  I  have  had  many  de- 
lightful experiences  in  meeting  cltisens 
of  Canada  who  have  visited  North  Da- 
kota. 

Of  course.  I.  in  turn,  like  to  visit  Can* 
ada.  both  to  enjoy  my  experiences  there 
and  meetings  with  its  fine  citizens  and 
to  enjoy  the  fishing.  In  addition,  we 
have  the  benefit  of  the  great  Peace 
G^arden. 

I  want  to  compliment  our  distinguished 
visitors  for  the  fine  way  their  Govern- 
ment treated  the  farmers  of  Canada 
after  World  War  I.  Within  a  year  Can- 
ada canceled  every  seed  and  feed  loan. 
But  in  North  Dakota  alone  there  were 
34,000  farmers;  and  today  our  Govern- 
ment still  is  charging  4.000  of  them 
6  percent  interest  a  year,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  interest  amoimts  to  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  principal. 

So  when  we  meet  in  the  Peace  Garden 
and  when  our  farmers  join  your  fanners 
in  celebrating,  our  farmers  are  very 
much  distressed  to  find  that  they  have 
not  received  from  their  Government  the 
fine  treatment  that  your  Government  has 
given  to  the  farmers  of  Canada. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  bidding  you 
welcome.  It  is  most  delightful  and  in- 
deed a  very  great  pleasure  to  see  you 
here. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  my  distinguished  fri«id, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wi«h  to 
say  to  our  Canadian  friends  that  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Aikkn,  who  is  chairman 
of  our  so-called  Canadian  Subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capkhakt]  is  also  a  member;  and  then  I 
have  the  privilege  of  having  them  serve 
with  me  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin-American 
Affairs. 

The  message  I  would  leave  with  our 
distinguished  Canadian  brothers  is  that 
in  my  opinion  we  have  a  comity  of  In- 
terest and  obligations  in  respect  to  Latin 
America.  I  have  said  at  meetings  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I  wish 
to  say  now  to  our  distinguished  guests, 
that  in  my  judgment  Canada  and  the 
United  States  should  proceed  as  brothers 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  relationahlps 
with  Latin  America,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  improved  and  that  there  will  be 
a  better  understanding  throughout  Latin 
America  in  regard  to  her  two  northern 
neighbors. 

My  conversations  with  members  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  in  the  past  lead  me 
to  believe  that  you  gentlemen  share  that 
point  of  view.  Therefore,  in  my  capacity 
as  a  member  of  Senator  Adckn's  subcom- 
mittee and  as  chairman  of  the  Latin- 
American  Subcommittee.  I  invite  you  to 
join  with  us  in  a  partnership  arrange- 
ment, to  the  end  that  we  may  strengthen 
the  policies  toward  Latin  America  on  the 
part  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  a  word  of  welcome  to  our  dear 
friends,  these  distinguished  members  of 
the  Parliament  of  Canada.  I  represent 
in  part  the  State  of  New  York,  a  State 
with  which  they  have  many  important 
relationships,  both  in  the  economic  field, 
in  social  terms,  and  in  governmental 
matters.  I  hazard  the  guess  that  they 
visit  my  State  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  State  in  our  Nation. 

Of  course  Canadians  are  always  very 
welcome  in  New  York,  as  they  know. 
We  count  them  as  brothers,  and  we  mean 
that  very  literally.  Furthermore,  the 
State  of  New  York  prides  itself  on  its 
economic  relations  with  Canada.  Can- 
ada joins  us  in  connection  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
River  and  its  tremendous  power  develop- 
ment and  the  great  community  or  inter- 
est that  exists  between  us. 

I  think  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say 
that  today  our  new  Governor.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  has  very  close  to  his  heart 
the  entire  matter  of  United  States- 
Canadian  relations,  particularly  in  terms 
of  the  interests  of  our  own  State;  and 
as  these  gentlemen  have  experienced 
with  our  Governors  prior  to  Governor 
Rockefeller.  I  believe  they  will  find  a 
welcome  hand,  a  warm  understanding, 
and  a  spirit  of  great  cooperation  added 
to  a  spirit  of  new  enterprise  in  terms  of 
the  government  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  know  I  certainly  bespeak  the  views  of 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  who  does 
not  happen  to  be  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  welcom- 
ing our  neighbors  from  across  the  bor- 
der, members  of  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada. 

Because  I  represent,  in  part,  the  State 
which  has  perhaps  the  closest  contact 
with  the  most  Canadian  provinces,  since 
Montana  borders  on  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,  and  be- 
cause I  know  something  about  the  many 
problems  which  sometimes  cause  us  trou- 
ble and  difficulty,  but  never  divide  us. 
I  am  delighted  that  these  members  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  are  here  to 
visit  with  us,  to  discuss  these  difficulties, 
and  to  arrive  at  common  understand- 
ings. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  AkenI  for 
taking  the  initiative  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  interparliamentary  group, 
so  to  speak,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
he  got  the  idea  from  Premier  Diefen- 
baker.  who.  while  visiting  Trinity  Col- 
lege, in  Connecticut,  made  a  speech  to 
the  effect  that  a  liaison  group  of  this 
kind  would  be  in  the  best  possible  in- 
terest of  both  countries. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  these  gentle- 
men are  here.  I  hope  this  meeting  Is 
only  the  begimiing  of  many  similar 
meetings  in  the  future ;  and  I  know  that 
from  them  will  come  a  better  under- 
standing, a  better  feeling,  and  an  accen- 
tuation   of    the    good    will    which    has 


marked  the  relationships  between  our 
two  countries,  not  only  since  both  of  our 
coimtries  became  independent,  but  even 
before  then. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  ex- 
tending the  warm  hand  of  friendship  and 
welcome  to  these  distinguished  members 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  represent,  in  part, 
in  this  body  the  great  State  of  Minne- 
sota. Of  course,  Minnesota  joins  ter- 
ritorially and  geographically  the  great 
country  of  Canada;  and  our  relation- 
ships are  cordial,  friendly,  and,  indeed, 
helpful  to  both  areas. 

Likewise,  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  great 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  So  that  our  rela- 
tionships in  the  area  of  commerce  with 
Canada  are  closer  than  ever.  Many 
people  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
travel  to  Winnipeg.  Canada,  and  many 
persons  from  Winnipeg  come  to  the  Twin 
Cities. 

When  I  was  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  I 
visited  Wirmipeg.  and  the  mayor  of 
Winnipeg  came  to  our  area.  Those  rela- 
tionships are  very  happy  memories.  But 
I  t>elieve  now,  as  has  been  suggested 
today,  we  would  do  well  to  talk  of  the 
future,  and  resolve  to  solve  our  problems 
as  good  friends  do.  respecting  the  rights 
of  each  other,  and  making  such  accom- 
modations as  will  provide  for  unity 
through  understanding  and  mutual 
respect. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
FMr.  Aiken],  and  wish  to  commend  him 
upon  his  worthy  endeavors  and  leader- 
ship in  establishing,  on  our  part,  this 
very  fine  example  of  cooperation  between 
two  great  countries.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  coming  days  when  we  can  be 
together  again. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
probably  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  found  it  con- 
venient and  desirable  to  go  home  last 
August  by  way  of  Canada.  I  live  in 
South  Dakota,  but  I  went  to  New  Eng- 
land, and,  from  Lake  Champlain.  went 
to  Canada.  I  visited  Ottawa,  and  saw 
the  Government  House,  and  some  of  the 
very  fine  and  outstanding  buildings 
there.  In  fact,  it  was  my  thought  at 
the  time  that  Ottawa  was  splendidly 
equipped  to  be  the  scene  of  international 
conferences  and  international  groups,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  in  the  future. 

From  there  I  went  north,  to  Algonquin 
ProvincisLl  Park.  I  may  say  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota  that  I  saw  a 
shorthorn  cow  which  I  thought  was  the 
largest  cow  I  had  ever  seen.  [Laughter.] 
I  have  a  picture  of  It.  I  am  exhibiting 
it  to  my  friends  in  South  Dakota  and 
saying,  "Take  a  look  at  that,  and  do  your 
best."  We  spent  a  few  days  at  Hunts- 
ville.  In  the  beautiful  lake  country  of 
that   area.     It   is   magnificent.     I   was 
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I  hope 


I  yield  to 

President, 
in  the  Sen- 


proud  that  it  was  a  part  df  a  country 
that  is  our  friend,  Canada. 

You  are  most  welcome  hire. 
some  of  you  will  visit  us  in  Sc  nth  Dakota. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mi,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me?  | 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas, 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr 
as  one  of  the  representatives 
ate  from  the  State  of  Texj  s  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Intsrstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  CommitU  e.  I  want  to 
join  in  these  words  of  welc  jme  to  our 
friends,  the  members  of  th ;  Canadian 
Parliament  with  us  in  the  S<  nate  today. 
The  Senate  Interstate  and  F(  reign  Com- 
merce Committee  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  legislation  dealing  with  1  areign  rela- 
tions but  does  have  jurisdicti<  n  over  lavs 
relating  to  foreign  commerce 

In  the  last  session  we  ha<  the  privi- 
lege of  passing  two  bills  whic  i  furthered 
commerce  between  Canadi  and  the 
United  States.  One  of  tho  e  bills  ex- 
tended the  time  during  whi  h  a  Cana- 
dian-owned steamship  line  m  ly  serve  the 
49th  State  by  furnishing  serv  ice  between 
Alaska  and  the  other  48  Stat  is.  I  think 
it  is  an  anomaly  that  the  o  ily  regular 
steamship  service  between  Uaska  and 
the  other  48  States  is  f urc  ished  by  a 
Canadian  steamship  line. 

Many  citizens  from  my  State  have 
been  to  Alaska.  The  only  w  ly  they  can 
get  to  Alaska  overland  i£  by  going 
through  Canada  over  the  Mean  High- 
way. The  only  transportatpn  ties  be- 
tween our  old  48  States  and  t  le  new  49th 
state  by  land  or  water  ha  'e  been  by 
Canadian  aid,  either  thn  ugh  using 
Canadian  steamship  servic< ,  or  over- 
land, across  Canada  itself,  i  uch  trans- 
portation bridge  between  (  ur  newest 
State.  Alaska,  and  the  olde  •  48  Sta^^s 
across  the  Etominlon  of  Ca  lada,  serve 
to  strengthen  the  ties  of  con  imerce  and 
bonds  of  friendship  that  IJJ  k.  our  two 
nations  and  peoples. 

In  the  last  session  of  th»  Congress 
there  also  was  passed  a  bill  which  per- 
mitted foreign-owned  vess  ils — British 
and  Canadian  owned  barges  primarily — 
to  use  the  inland  waterways  o  the  United 
States.  Such  laws  deal  with  commerce, 
and  not  with  treaties.  The; '  deal  with 
people-to-people  relations,  f  uiiier  pro- 
moting the  commercial  relations  of  our 
two  nations. 

There  is  another  phase  o '  this  sub- 
ject in  which  our  people  are  lirectly  in- 
terested, and  that  is  gas  ai  d  oil  lines 
from  the  great  reserves  in  Canada  to 
markets  in  the  United  States  More  gas 
and  oil  pipelines  have  been  i  rojected. 

Our  friends  will  recall  t  lat  during 
the  dark  days  of  World  War  n  our  war 
effort  was  crippled  by  the  f ( iCt  that  so 
many  ships  were  sunk  by  GK  rman  sub- 
marines. The  enemy  at  tha ;  time  had 
only  about  one-eighth  the  number  of 
submarines  now  possessed  b  r  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  the  event  another  su  *  tragedy 
should  befall  us,  the  oil  and  g  is  pipelines 
which  link  these  energy  re  crves  with 
the  industrial  centers  of  our 
would  provide  the  means  of 


fuel  and  energy  to  both  of  oi  r  countries 
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to  help  us  survive  In  any  assault  which 
might  possibly  be  made  against  us. 

We  want  our  Canadian  friends  to 
know  we  are  appreciative  of  their  co- 
operation. You  have  permitted  the 
building  of  the  DEW  line,  the  radar  ob- 
servation chain,  in  your  northern  terri- 
tories, so  that  the  first  warning  of  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  or  Canada  will 
come  from  your  territory.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  great  friendship  and 
cooperation  of  your  people  in  these  en- 
deavors. 

I  am  glad  to  help  welcome  you  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  representative  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Brhmjes  and  myself,  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  sympathy  to 
you  for  having  had  to  listen  to  all  these 
long  speeches,  and  to  join  in  bidding  you 
welcome. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  is  in 
physical  contact  with  Canada  except  for 
Lake  Erie,  I  wish  to  extend  a  welcome  to 
you  in  your  visit  to  the  United  States. 
I  believe  I  speak  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  when  I  say  to  you  we  have  recog- 
nized the  mutual  interdependence  which 
exists  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

I  feel  positive  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
recognize  that  the  things  which  hurt 
Canada  will  eventually  hurt  Ohio.  We 
believe  that  as  Canada  grows  stronger, 
the  United  States  will  grow  stronger. 
We  believe  that  if  we  grow  weak,  Canada 
will  inevitably  grow  weak.  We  are 
neighbors  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
lifted  and  dropped  by  every  good  thing 
or  every  bad  thing  that  affects  us. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  you  that  in  my  approach 
to  my  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
Canada.  I  will  constantly  have  in  mind 
that  anything  imprudent  which  I  did, 
prejudicially  affecting  your  Dominion, 
inevitably  will  affect  my  Nation.  I  think 
I  speak  the  thinking  and  the  will  of  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  when  I  deliver  that  mes- 
sage to  you. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  My  friends  from  Canada, 
as  a  representative  of  a  State  bordering 
on  Lake  Superior,  a  large  part  of  which 
provides  the  southern  line  of  Canada, 
and  speaking  also  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor who  now  occupies  the  Chair,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Proxmire  1 , 1  bid  you  welcome.  It  is 
good  to  see  some  old  acquaintances  in 
this  delegation,  friends  I  made  in  con- 
nection with  meetings  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  St.  Lawrence  development. 
One  I  knew  when  attending  sessions  of 
the  United  Nations- 
Canada  has  been  of  interest  to  me  from 
the  days  when  I  was  a  boy  and  read  the 


story  of  Evangeline.  As  I  grew  Into  man- 
hood. I  visited  the  cities  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  I  traveled  through  the  lake 
country  and  across  the  continent  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  up  to  Lake  Louise  and 
Banff,  and  on  to  the  west  coast.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  God  Almighty  had 
created  this  continent  to  be  one  geo- 
graphically, to  be  one  in  its  political  ap- 
proaches, although  our  Governments 
were  separate  as  nations,  one  in  the  reli- 
gious approach  of  our  people,  and  one 
in  the  economic  approach  to  domestic 
and  world  problems. 

I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  gentle- 
men, that  this  exchange  of  members  of 
parliamentary  bodies  has  gotten  under- 
way to  such  a  point  that  groups  such  as 
yours,  who  really  ara  the  ambassadors  of 
good  thinking  and  good  living,  \nsit  their 
neighbors.  It  makes  for  the  construc- 
tive building  up  of  relationships  in  every 
direction.  We  welcome  you,  and  may  you 
begin  today  to  have  the  time  of  your 
lives  in  the  good  old  U.S.A. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  come  from  one 
of  the  States  of  the  far  South.  South 
Carolina,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend the  glad  hand  of  welcome  to  these 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  far 
North,  from  the  great  Republic  of  Can- 
ada. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  may  say  to 
you  gentleman  from  Canada  that  I  come 
from  Massachusetts.  I  was  in  Ottawa 
when  the  Idea  was  fir.st  fostered  of  the 
exchange  of  greetings  between  members 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  our- 
selves. As  a  Massachusetts  Senator, 
knowing  that  many  good  Canadians  are 
in  Massachusetts  and  that  they  gener- 
ally vote  Republican,  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  here. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  for  yielding  the  time  for  the 
paying  of  tributes  by  the  Members  of  our 
body  to  our  Canadian  friends  who  are 
visiting  us  today.  I  think  this  is  a  great 
day  for  the  United  States  and  for  Can- 
ada. As  I  f^tated  earlier,  our  friends 
will  be  in  the  Vice  President's  room  for 
a  short  time,  where  they  will  be  glad  to 
meet  any  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
hope  all  those  who  have  not  spoken,  at 
least,  as  well  as  all  these  who  have 
spoken,  will  meet  our  friends  personally. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  RULES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  proposing 
to  amend  Senate  rules  XXII  and 
XXXIII. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  other  Senator  wishes  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  who  has  the  fioor? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  address  the 
Senate?  Has  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yielded? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggested 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  Senator  from  Texas 
offered  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
that  we  proceed  to  vote  on  various 
amendments  on  next  Monday.  I  am 
sure  he  does  not  wish  to  carry  over  the 
implication,  which  was  unfortunately 
present  in  his  original  statement,  that 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  curb  fili- 
busters are  themselves  indulging  in  a 
filibuster.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the 
case,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  wish  to  correct  the  Record 
so  far  as  his  remarks  on  that  point  are 
concerned. 

I  have  consulted  on  this  subject  with 
my  colleagues,  and  we  are  very  glad  to 
accept  the  main  features  of  the  pro]>08aI 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  Monday,  or  on  such 
other  day  as  may  immediately  follow,  on 
both  the  amendments  and  the  resolution 
itself. 

We  suggest  two  changes.  We  suggest. 
first,  that  on  the  motion  which  will  prob- 
ably be  the  initial  motion,  namely,  the 
one  proposing  an  ultimate  limitation  of 
debate  by  majority  vote,  debate  be  lim- 
ited to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided; 
and  that  debate  on  other  amendments 
be  hmited  to  2  hours.  We  are  willing  to 
provide  that  the  agreement  apply  only 
to  amendments  which  are  at  the  desk 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  session  today. 
and  that  the  debate  on  the  flnal  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  be  limited  to  4 
hours. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  clear  indication 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  those  of  us 
who  wish  to  curb  filibusters.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  bs  willing  to 
accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  advocates  of 
the  filibuster. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  we  shall  have  to  reserve 
judgment  on  the  classifications  which 
are  sought  to  be  applied  to  various 
amendments.  I  am  interested  in  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  with  respect  to 
debate  on  protx>sals  to  amend  rule 
XXII.  If  the  Senator  cares  to  call  up 
his  amendment  now,  he  can  speak  on  it 
as  long  as  he  desires  to  8p>eak  on  it  to- 
day, and  as  long  as  he  desires  to  speak 
on  it  tomorrow.  It  would  be  the  pend- 
ing amendment  on  Monday.  On  Mon- 
day the  debate  on  the  amendment  would 
be  limited  to  2  hours.  That  would  mean 
not  only  2  hours  of  debate  on  Monday, 
but  the  Senator  could  speak  also  for  the 
remainder  of  today  and  all  of  tomorrow. 
if  he  desires  to  speak  tomorrow.  If  he 
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does  not,  we  nef-d  not  have  a  session 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  does  not  wish 
to  accord  4  hour.^  of  debate  to  the  so- 
called  majority  rule  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  does  not  wish  to  waste  Fri- 
day. He  is  not  a  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  man.    He  is  a  6 -day  man. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  is  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  have  all  day  tomor- 
row to  discuss  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  proposal  is 
merely  a  proposal  for  a  vote.  It  is  not, 
as  I  understood  tlie  Senator  from  Texas, 
a  proposal  to  shu;.  off  any  discussion  to- 
day or  tomorrow  We  could  still  have 
discussion  of  it  today  and  tomorrow,  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  originally 
proposed. 

It  is  merely  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  proposal  of  it.e  Senator  from  Texas, 
we  are  ready  to  proceed  to  vote  on  Mon- 
day, after  preliminary  discussion  today 
and  tomorrow,  and  I  am  willing  to  pro- 
vide for  2  hours  of  debate  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  more  than  2  hours  on  his 
amendment,  he  could  now  make  his 
amendment  the  pending  business  and 
then  could  addre.'js  himself  to  it  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  speak  into  the 
evening.  If  he  cared  to  do  so,  he  could 
also  speak  on  it  tomorrow,  Saturday.  I 
believe  we  will  have  to  be  clear  about 
that.  So  far  as  I  um  concerned,  we  could 
have  a  session  tomorrow,  if  any  Senator 
wanted  to  discuss  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  be  willing  to 
have  discussed  at  .somewhat  greater 
length  than  ot  ler  amendments  an 
amendment  which  seeks  to  effect  the 
pledge  made  by  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  1952  and  195(:  platforms.  But  if  he 
is  unwilling  to  do  that,  then,  in  order  to 
get  an  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  provision  for  2  hours  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    That  is  what 

I  proposed.     I  think  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.     DOUGLA3.     I     would     suggest, 

however,  that  on  final  passage  4  hours  of 

debate  be  provided. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
would  be  reasonaole.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
suggest  4  hours.  I  modify  my  proposal 
accordingly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Texas  clarif  j'  the  proposal  and  state 
whether  the  definition  of  an  amendment 
applies  to  all  amendments  when  offered 
or  to  amendments  at  the  desk  at  a  spe- 
cific time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinoi.s  was  walking  toward 
the  wall.   I  did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  beg  the  Senators 
pardon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  was  speaking  in  a  low 
voice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  sometimes  have 
difTlculty  hearing  the  Senator  from  Texas 
in  the  Chamber. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  aware 
of  that.  I  sometimes  have  difficulty 
hearing — period. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  characteristic  cour- 
tesy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  reciprocating 
that  courtesy  in  his  characteristic 
fashion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from    Texas.     Now,     if     i     may     start 

again 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
may  start. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator Jrom  Texas  believe  should  be  the 
procedure  concerning  amendments? 
Should  the  debate  on  amendments  be 
limited  to  amendments  which  are  at  the 
desk  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session 
today,  or  should  it  include  any  amend- 
ments which  may  be  offered  at  the  time? 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned 

Mr.   JOHNSON   of  Texas.     Will    the 
Senator  let  me  answer  his  question? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    May  I  finish? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  asking  a  question 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wanted  to  indicate 
my  position. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  .shall  be  very  glad 
to  limit  the  amendments  to  those  which 
are  at  the  desk  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggested 
to  the  Senator  in  writing,  before  he  made 
his  last  statement,  the  form  of  proposal 
which  would  be  agreeable  to  me.  I  told 
him  earlier  that  I  wanted  to  have  as 
many  Senators  as  possible  present.  I 
had  a  quorum  called  for  that  purpose. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  hut  I  would  not  want 
any  Senator  to  come  in  and  say  that  he 
could  not  offer  an  amendment. 

The  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  in  writing  before  the 
Senator.  I  have  modified  it  in  only  one 
respect,  namely,  by  changing  Ihe  2  hours 
on  final  passage  to  4  hours. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  that  the 
proposal  is  acceptable  to  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Anderson  amend- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  was  amended  by 
the  Clark  amendment.  What  about 
amendments  to  the  amendments  which 
will  be  pending  as  of  the  conclusion  of 
business  today? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  suppose  that  would 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian and  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  situation  should 
not  be  left  in  that  condition.  Under 
the  unanimous -consent  agreement,  we 
should  have  pretty  fair  knowledge  of 
what  the  proceeding  is  to  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  offer 
an  amendment  for  myself  an(  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Javits  Mr.  Case 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Morse,  M  •.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Scott,  1  [r.  Clark, 
Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Netj- 
berger,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  ]  iIcCarthy. 
It  is  the  so-called  ultimate  majority 
amendment,  the  constitutions  1  majority 
amendment.  I  have  offered  i  so  that  it 
may  become  the  pending  quest  lon  and  be 
discussed  at  such  length  toe  ay  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas  may  des  re.  If  he 
wishes  to  have  it  discussed  on  Saturday, 
it  would  be  the  pending  quest  on,  and  it 
would  be  the  first  order  of  b  isiness  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Piesid(  nt,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK  ER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hamp  hire  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Has  action  jeen  taken 
on  the  unanimous-consent  rejuest? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  please  re- 
state his  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Sen  .tor  from 
New  Hampshire  has  just  ei  tered  the 
Chamber.  He  is  inquiring,  firs  b,  whether 
a  unanimous -consent  request  has  been 
made  for  a  vote;  and,  second  if  such  a 
request  has  been  made,  if  actio  i  has  been 
taken  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!  .  Such  a 
request  has  been  made,  but  no  action 
has  been  taken  thereon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presid  ;nt,  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  an  i  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK  ER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  f(  r  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  fBeginnin-:: 
with  line  7.  page  1,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  of  section  2  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  3  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  tlie 
provisions  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  r  tiior 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  IG 
Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  mattci- 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  Presiding  Officer  shrUi 
at  once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and 
1  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  tiie 
15th  calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive  cf 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays) .  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and,  upon  the 
ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is  present,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  further  de- 
bate, submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question : 

'■  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall 
be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  more  than  1  hour  oh  the  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affecting 
the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  eswjh 
Senator  who  speaks.     Except  by  unanimous 
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eonaent,  no  amendment  Bhall  toe  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dUatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not 
germane  shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order. 
Including  questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
snail  be  decided  without  debate." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
bate the  amendment  at  this  time,  al- 
though we  are  ready  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  and  tomorrow.  I 
simply  wish  to  say  that  the  amendment 
has  now  become.  I  believe,  the  pending 
question.  We  have  agreed,  on  our  side, 
to  a  2-hour  limitation  of  debate.  We 
hope  the  debate  will  proceed  and  that  we 
may  have  a  vote  on  Monday  on  this 
amendment  and  on  any  other  amend- 
ment which  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  the  rule,  obvi- 
ously any  amendment  to  an  amendment 
lying  at  the  desk  would  also  be  entitled 
to  2  hours  under  the  unanimous  consent 
request.  I  think  that  point  should  be 
made  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ulinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  myself,  I  submit  a  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  will  be  read: 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 12,  1959,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  to  amend 
rules  XXII  and  and  XXXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, or  amendments  to  amendments,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader:  Provided.  That  in  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  Provided  further,  That  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  resolution  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  resolution  de- 
bate shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders  or  either  of  them,  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  said  resolution,  yield  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
Of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  agreement 
take  effect  immediately,  or  is  it  to  apply 
on  Monday? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
agreement  states  that  it  is  to  take  effect 


at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business  on 
Monday.  It  is  the  intention  to  enter  an 
order,  if  it  be  agreed  to,  to  have  the 
Senate  convene  at  10  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning.  The  agreement,  as  I 
understand,  provides  that  it  shall  become 
effective  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  on  Monday.  That  could  be 
9.  10.  11.  or  12  o'clock,  depending  on 
when  the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday. 
It  will  take  effect  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond  in  the  chair).  That  is  what 
the  proposal  provides. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  notice  that  a  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  amendments  to  the 
amendment  is  included  in  the  proposed 
agreement.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
in  the  case  of  any  amendment  which 
would  be  sent  to  the  desk  and  would  be 
on  the  desk  this  evening,  the  entire 
amount  of  time  proposed  to  be  allowed 
could  be  consumed  in  speaking  on  such 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  pro- 
posed agreement  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  next  Monday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  understand. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  said  "this  evening." 

Mr.  ELL.ENDER.  But  I  should  like 
to  ask  this  question:  Suppose  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  before  the  Senate,  as 
it  will  be,  when  the  Senate  begins  to  vote 
on  Monday.  Suppose  several  amend- 
ments are  proposed  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  T>f:o  hours 
will  be  available  on  each  one,  as  the 
Chair  has  just  ruled. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand, it  will  be  possible 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  has  al- 
ways been  the  case;  the  time  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  is  the  same 
as  the  time  on  the  amendment  itself. 
Is  that  correct.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRISSIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELIjENDER.  So.  If  40  amend- 
ments are  pror>osed  to  the  amendment, 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  proponents  of 
those  40  amendments  to  the  amendment 
to  have  80  hours 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  think  in  such  terms. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  would  be 
possible,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes,  it 
would  be  possible.  The  time  available 
on  every  amendment  to  an  amendment 
Will  be  the  same  time  as  the  time  avail- 
able on  the  amendment  itself.  The 
Presiding  Officer  has  already  ruled  that 
the  time  available  on  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  will  be  2  hours,  the  same 
as  the  time  available  on  the  amendment 
itself. 

Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.  I  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co modified  his  amendment.  But  If  his 
modified  amendment  had  been  consid- 


ered as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, he  would  have  been  allowed  an 
additional  2  hours.  If  the  agreement  now 
proposed  had  been  in  effect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Texas  haa  finished,  and 
only  if  he  has  finished,  let  me  remove 
the  fears  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
by  saying  that  we  have  no  Intention  to 
pile  up  amendments  to  the  amendment, 
and  there  will  be  no  filibuster. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  sure 
of  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  a  distinction 
should  be  made  in  the  case  of  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment — perhaiw  by 
providing  a  limit  of  15  minutes  to  a  side. 
In  the  case  of  amendments  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  But  the 
Chairs  ruling  was  that  the  time  avail- 
able on  amendments  to  an  amendment 
would  be  the  same  as  the  time  available 
on  the  amendment  Itself.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  favor  the  pro- 
vision of  less  time  in  the  case  of  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  in  the  case  of 
amendments  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  But  the 
Chair  ruled  that  the  time  available  on 
amendments  to  the  amendment  would 
be  the  same  as  the  time  available  on  the 
amendment  itself;  and  we  wished  to  be 
sure  of  that. 

Of  course  we  shall  yield  back  any  time 
that  Is  not  needed. 

Mr.  MORTON  and  Mr.  CASE  of  South 
Dakota  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield;  and  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader,  there  would 
be  no  requirement  that  an  amendment 
be  on  the  desk  tonight. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Let  me  ask  the  Chair 
to  ascertain  whether  an  amendment 
which  I  submitted  on  yesterday — and  the 
amendment  has  been  printed,  and  Is 
numbered  1-8-59-B— Is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESTDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ulinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  If  I  may 
do  so  with  the  understanding  that  there- 
by I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  care  to  object  or  to 
reserve  the  right  to  object  to  the  pro- 
posed    unanimous-consent     agreement 
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until  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  I  have  in 
mind  is  answered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  yesterday  I  gave  notice  of 
an  Intention  to  submit  an  amendment 
which  would  be  In  order  if  the  Johnson 
resolution  were  to  be  considered  today. 
But  under  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  as  I  have  heard  it 
read.  I  understand  that  amendments 
would  be  limited  to  those  which  would  be 
germane.  The  amendment  I  propose 
deals  with  one  of  the  rules,  but  with  a 
rule  other  than  those  dealt  with  by  the 
Johnson  resolution.  Would  I  be  fore- 
closed from  offering  the  amendment,  on 
which  I  have  given  notice,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  deals  with 
rule  XIX.  rather  than  with  rules  XXU 
orXXXH? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  not  be  In  order  under  the 
proposed  unanimouii-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then, 
Mr.  President.  I  would  have  to  object  to 
the  proposed  agremient.  I  do  not  think 
the  majority  leader  would  want  to  fore- 
Close  me  from  an  ojjportunlty  to  submit 
the  amendment.  It  is  one  which  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  would  be  In  order, 
because  I  carefully  gave  notice  of  it  on 
yesterday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  I  correctly  understand  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  to  be  that  the  amend- 
ment to  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  refei-reci  would  not  be  ger- 
mane— not  as  germane,  for  instance,  as 
the  Douglas  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  agreement  as 
proposed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  excepting 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  from  the  provision  in  the 
unanimou8-con.sent  request  requiring  an 
amendment  to  be  germane,  and  I  so 
modify  my  request. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request,  as  modified? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  re- 
.«:erving  the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  inquire  whether  consideration  could 
be  given — because  of  the  proposed  ab- 
sence of  one  or  two  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— to  postponing  this  matter  until 
Tuesday,  rather  thii.n  Monday.  I  refer 
to  the  actual  vote,  not  to  the  t>eginnlng 
of  the  time  limitation:  I  refer  only  to  the 
time  for  the  beginning  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  IlIlnoLs  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  that  we  had  hoped  to  pro- 
ceed on  Monday,  because  we  are  not 
anxious  to  delay  matters  by  even  a  single 
minute.  But  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  his  eolleagues  find  it  im- 
possible to  be  in  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
even  though  his  request,  If  granted, 
wculd  mean  a  delay  of  the  decision,  we, 


In  the  Interest  of  friendship  and  of  com- 
ity, would  be  willing.  I  am  sure,  to  post- 
pone the  debate  to  Tuesday.  But  let  the 
record  be  abundantly  clear  that  this 
proposal  does  not  come  from  those  who 
are  supporting  the  move  to  curb  the  fili- 
buster. 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  if  I  may  do  so 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
even  1  minute.  So  let  us  proceed  to  vote 
tonight.  In  other  words.  I  take  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  at  his  word.  Ii  he  says 
he  is  ready  to  vote  now.  then  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senate  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  no;  I  said  that  I 
will  be  ready  to  vote  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  But  I  do  not  want 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  delay  even 
the  extra  minute  to  which  he  referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  I  shall  be  ready 
to  vote  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
find  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
pleading  that  he  has  other  engagements 
so  important  that  on  Monday  he  cannot 
come  to  the  Senate  to  discuss  what 
probably  is  the  most  important  matter 
that  will  be  before  the  Senate  this  year. 
I  know  the  hi^h  sense  of  duty  which 
animates  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire; and  I  am  sure  that,  on  mature  re- 
flection, he  will  be  here  on  Monday,  or. 
Lf  that  is  physically  impossible,  that  he 
will  be  here  on  Tuesday ;  and  so  we  shall 
waive  our  desire,  and  the  desire  the  ma- 
jority leader  expressed,  in  favor  of  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  on  Tuesday.  We  are 
willing  to  make  a  great  many  concessions 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
I  hope  he  will  show  a  due  sense  of  re- 
ciprocal trade. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  yield, 
so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  provided  it 
is  understood  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  not  thereby  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  for  that 
purpose,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  not  thereby  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  As  I  imderstand  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  it  will,  if 
agreed  to,  result  in  a  vote  finally,  on 
Monday,  on  the  Johnson  resolution? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  I  do  not 
know  when  we  shall  ever  get  to  the  John- 
son resolution,  because  there  wIU  be  of- 
fered many  amendments  to  the  Johnson 
resolution.  We  cannot  vote  on  the  res- 
olution until  we  have  disposed  of  the 
amendments. 

I  hope  that  onccwe  get  a  imanlmous- 
consent  agreement,  it  will  be  with  the 
imderstanding  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  o'clock  on  Monday.  I  hope 
to  get  a  vote  on  all  the  amendments,  and 
on  the  resolution  itself,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  could  be  Monday.  I  am 
not  informed  as  to  how  many  ammd- 
ments  will  be  offered  at  the  desk,  but  I 
would  hope  the  vote  may  come  on  Mon- 
day. 


Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator; 
but  the  unanimous-consent  request  does 
include  the  Johnson  resolution? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes ;  and  all 
amendments  to  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
Shielding. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire again  to  make  it  clear  that  we  desire 
to  accommodate  the  majority  leader,  smd 
we  desire  to  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee,  and  we  shall  agree  to 
vote  on  either  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
whichever  date  is  most  satisfactory  to 
them. 

I  see  no  f  tirther  purpose  in  holding  the 
floor,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield,  but 
flrst  I  should  like  to  make  one  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  amendment 
which  I  sent  to  the  desk  the  pending 
question  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  QPFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  So  that  no 
Senator  may  be  misled,  I  think  I  should 
say  there  are  several  Senators  who  do 
not  desire  to  vote  tonight.  I  do  not 
think  their  motives  should  be  questioned. 
I  am  one  who  is  prepared  to  vote  with- 
out a  minute's  delay.  When  I  say  that, 
I  mean  it.  There  are  some  Senators 
who  do  not  want  to  vote  tomorrow,  be- 
cause they  have  made  other  plans,  and 
some  of  them  are  supporting  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
the  Senate  should  know  that. 

Because  of  those  circumstances.  I  sug- 
gested, in  an  attempt  to  accommodate 
some  of  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  the  Senate  also  go  over  Sun- 
day, so  that  they  would  have  that  addi- 
tional day  for  any  propaganda  efforts, 
since  propaganda  Is  very  heavy  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Capitol  now,  in  con- 
nection with  this  issue,  and  we  want  to 
give  everybody  adequate  opportunity  to 
do  as  much  educational  work  as  he  may 
desire  to  do. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  a  few  Sen- 
ators on  the  minority  side  who  are  not 
going  to  be  here  Monday.  I  had  hoped 
that  Senatoi-s  who  had  wanted  to  vote 
without  a  minute's  delay  would  give 
pairs.  I  would  gladly  pair  with  any 
Senator  if  he  did  not  have  the  same 
view  I  entertain.  Last  year  I  agreed 
with  Senator  Knowland  that  any  time 
he  had  to  be  away  from  the  Senate  I 
would  give  him  a  live  pair.  He  did  the 
same  for  me.  He  did  pair  with  me  on 
votes  when  I  had  to  be  away. 

I  hope  the  proponents  of  amendments, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  will  try  to  ac- 
commodate at  least  two  members  of  the 
minority  who  desire  to  oppose  the 
amendments  to  the  Johnson  resolution 
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and  who  support  the  resolution  since 
they  are  sponsors.  If  there  are  any  ac- 
commodating souls  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  who  happen  to  be  proponents  of  the 
pending  amendment  and  are  willing  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  pair,  then 
I  think  we  could  solve  all  our  difficulties 
by  arranging  two  pairs.  We  could  then 
convene  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  vote  on  Monday. 

I  regret  very  much  we  have  gotten 
away  from  the  practice  of  pairing  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  told  that  many  years  ago 
Senator  Robinson  and  Senator  McNary 
had  live  pairs  on  all  matters,  and  that 
other  Senators  followed  the  same  prac- 
tice. It  was  a  great  accommodation,  and 
it  really  expedited  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  I  should  like  to  see  a  return  to 
that  practice  in  the  Senate,  because 
Senators  would  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
many  times  we  have  to  hold  up  votes 
because  certain  Senators  cannot  be  here 
Friday  or  Saturday.  Then,  when  they 
are  away  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  attend- 
ing to  other  business,  they  do  not  want 
to  come  back  on  Monday. 

Many  times  in  the  Senate  I  have  found 
It  impossible  to  transact  business,  so 
far  as  voting  is  concerned,  except  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  I 
am  not  a  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and 
Thursay  man,  myself.  I  have  to  be  here 
7  days  a  week.  On  occasions  when  I  leave 
I  get  a  pair,  if  I  can  do  so.  I  do  not  hold 
up  any  votes. 

I  remember  one  time  I  anticipated 
what  was  going  to  happen  in  connection 
with  the  road  bill.  I  thought  we  would 
not  have  any  important  action  taken. 
I  consulted  the  leadership.  I  became  in- 
spired and  said,  "Now  is  the  time  to  go 
to  Mayo's."  After  I  got  up  there  I  called 
up  and  asked  what  had  happened  in 
the  Senate  that  day.  I  was  told.  "We 
had  seven  votes  today." 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
or  anyone  else,  knows  of  any  proponent 
of  this  amendment  or  any  other  amend- 
ment who  will  agree  to  give  Senator 
Bridges  a  pair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  minority  leader 
will  be  happy  to  give  a  pair  at  any  time, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  cannot  have  a  pair 
with  anybody  who  has  an  identical  view. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  there 
anyone  among  the  proponents  who  will 
give  a  pair? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say,  frankly,  that  I  have  tried  to  ac- 
commodate Senators  when  they  have 
wanted  to  be  accommodated.  However, 
I  consider  a  rollcall,  where  possibly  one 
vote  may  provide  sufficient  strength  to 
assure  defeat  or  victory,  of  great  im- 
portance. It  would  be  extremely  embar- 
rassing if,  as  a  result  of  a  live  pair,  that 
took  place.  Under  those  circumstances, 
I  feel  I  should  not  accommodate  one  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  be  required  to 
be  elsewhere  on  Monday.  Under  those 
circumstances,  I  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  continue  with  a  vote  on  these  several 
proposed  amendments  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  extremely 
anxious  to  have  these  votes  promptly. 


I  probably  have  as  much  interest  in  vot- 
ing on  some  of  these  matters  as  has  any 
other  Senator.  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall 
be  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  at  all  times,  but  if 
I  am,  I  shall  be  glad  to  pair  with  him, 
in  order  to  have  this  unanimous-consent 
proposal  agreed  to.  I  hope  it  may  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  appreciate 
his  coopeiation.  I  hope  that  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Senator  fi'jm  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  also  like  to  have 
a  pair.  I^ani  scheduled  to  be  out  of 
town.  I  tnou.?ht  we  were  going  to  have 
a  vote  on  Saturday.  It  would  be  incon- 
venient—  not  to  me.  but  to  others — to 
change  my  plans. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  we 
can  arrange  a  pair  for  the  Senator  on 
the  amendment  in  question.  I  hope  the 
unaniraous-con&ent  request  will  be 
agreed  to.  We  have  worked  long  and 
hard.  If  it  is  agreed  to.  we  hope  v/e  shall 
have  no  votes  until  Monday.  I  would 
like  the  Chair  to  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
entered. 

ORDTR  TO  CONVENf:    AT    10   O'CLOCK    A.   M     ON 
MONDAY     NEXT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  it  con- 
vene at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Gcor>4ia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  ob.«^ervations  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Presiding  Officer  suspend  the  session  of 
the  Senate  until  there  is  order  and  until 
the  speaker  can  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Attaches  will 
please  remain  quiet  or  leave  the  Cham- 
ber.    Senators  will  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  read 
this  famous  amendment  about  which  I 
have  read  so  much  in  the  press.  I  have 
seen  various  analyses  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  by  other  authors  of  the 
amendment,  in  which  they  protested 
that  under  the  amendment  the  debate 
could  last  4  or  5  weeks — that  Senators 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  4 
or  5  weeks  under  the  amendment. 

While  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  4 
or  5  weeks,  since  I  have  seen  Senators 
speak  on  important  legislation  for  8  or 
10  weeks  without  anyone  ever  attribut- 
ing a  filibuster  to  anybody,  I  did  think 


that  would  give  the  Senate  some  chance 
to  debate.  I  wondered  how  it  would  be 
done. 

I  have  now  read  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  there  has  ever  been  a  gag  rule 
with  a  vengeance  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  it  is 
embraced  in  this  proposed  amendment. 
Give  any  good  parliamentarian  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote  in  the  Senate  and 
under  the  proposed  amendment  he  could 
forever  prev^ent  a  minority  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  oi>ening  its  mouth  to  speak 
until  after  :  cloture  rule  had  been  voted 
upon  them. 

We  talk  about  giving  Senators  a  right 
to  speak.  Why.  there  has  never  been  as 
complete  a  gaj;  submitted  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  as  this.  It  would 
enable  a  mere  majority  to  meet  and  re- 
cess from  day  to  day  for  15  days,  then  ga^ 
the  Senate  with  a  cloture  rule,  and  cram 
it  down  Senators'  throats.  If  this  hap- 
pened, the  people  of  this  country  would 
never  know  what  was  involved  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  times 
in  this  country  when  the  predatory  in- 
terests  of  this  land  could  have  used  such 
an  amendment  to  take  away  what  was 
left  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Under  such  a  rule  there  would  be  times 
when  pressure  groups  in  tliis  country 
could,  by  using  a  mere  majority  of  the 
Senate,  pass  legislation  without  the 
minority  ever  having  a  chance  to  speak 
until  after  cloture  had  already  been  in- 
voked. It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  meet  each  day.  It  only  would 
be  necessary  to  meet  every  third  day. 
then  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  receas. 
and  meet  and  recess  again  until  the  gag 
could  be  impased. 

We  talk  about  1  hour  being  a  long  time 
to  speak.  Why.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
c'.ays  of  the  great  liberals — and  I  mean 
the  real  liberals  in  the  real  liberal  tradi- 
tion— men  like  Norris.  La  PoUette,  and 
Borah — Senators  spoke  from  4  to  5  hours 
at  a  time  to  alert  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  dangers  which  were  in- 
herent in  certain  legislative  proposals 
which  were  before  the  Senate. 

Under  this  proposition,  Mr.  President, 
the  minority  of  the  Senate  would  have 
no  oppKirtunity  at  all,  if  it  were  faced 
with  a  ruthless  majority. 

I  am  amazed  to  hear  Senators  talk 
about  5  or  6  weeks  of  debate  being  possi- 
ble if  this  amendment  were  approved 
when,  under  this  proposal,  the  Senate 
could  be  absolutely  and  completely 
gagged  by  a  simple  majority. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  well  enough  to  talk 
about  civil  rights — an  important  issue  in 
this  country  and  a  popular  one — and  to 
use  it  as  an  instrument  for  changing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  But  it  so  happens 
that  when  the  last  civil  rights  bill  was 
pending  before  the  Senate,  those  of  us 
who  opposed  the  bill  could  not  have  con- 
ducted a  filibuster  under  the  existing 
rules  to  have  .saved  our  lives,  and  nobody 
knows  it  better  than  those  who  are 
pressing  this  proposed  change  in  rule 
XXII.  We  could  not  have  stopped  the 
bill  by  filibuster.  We  could  have  Leen 
gagged  by  cloture  just  as  soon  as  the 
formalities  had  been  complied  with.     If 
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that  had  not  been  the  case  the  bin  would 
not  have  passed.  We  simply  did  not 
have  the  votes  to  sustain  a  filibuster. 

If,  in  the  name  of  some  imaginary 
civil  rights  necessity,  the  Senate  passes 
such  a  rule  as  is  now  proposed,  I  want 
the  prediction  to  be  recorded  now,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  will  be  utilized  for 
other  legislation  and  in  other  ways  that 
will  be  detrimental  u>  the  coimtry  long 
before  a  cloture  rule  will  ever  be  invoked 
on  any  new  civil-riglits  bill. 

I  could  not  refrain,  Mr.  President,  from 
making  these  comurents  after  reading 
the  proposed  amendment.  I  have  never 
seen  a  proposal  which  could  be  utilized 
more  completely  as  an  instrximent  to 
completely  gag  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  than  this  proposed  amendment  to 
the  rule. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
I  think  with  understanding,  the  point  so 
ably  made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia.  It  occurs  to  me.  however, 
that  the  point  might  easily  be  extended 
to  cover  considerably  more  territory. 

Is  It  not  true  that  in  the  event  of  the 
pendency,  ready  for  consideration,  of  a 
conference  report  on  a  very  controversial 
bill,  notice  could  be  filed,  and  the  confer- 
ence report  could  be  called  up  as  a  matter 
which  was  entitled  to  privileged  consid- 
eration, and  the  time  of  the  Senate  could 
be  occupied  for  the  next  15  days  as 
much  as  the  majoiity  of  the  Senate 
might  decide,  even  including  all  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  that  is  the 
case.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  President,  but 
under  the  proposal,  the  right  to  offer 
amendments,  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
Senate,  could  be  made  absolutely  mean- 
ingless. 

What  Is  it  that  makes  the  Senate  a 
great  deliberative  body?  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  there  are  only  98  Members  in 
the  Senate,  from  the  population  of  170 
million.  It  is  the  fact  that  Senators  here- 
tofore have  been  permitted  to  "speak 
their  piece."  and  to  explain  their  views 
to  the  country.  The  Senate  is  a  great 
deliberative  body  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  an  unbridled  amendment 
opportunity  In  the  Senate,  not  even  en- 
cumbered with  the  rule  of  relevancy. 
There  has  been  an  unlimited  right  to 
offer  amendments. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  right  of 
amendment  would  be  precluded,  as 
would  the  right  of  freedom  of  debate.  It 
would  give  a  temporary  majority  In  the 
Senate  greater  power  than  ever  has  been 
conferred. 

We  talk  about  the  Senate  being  a  great 
deliberative  body,  but  adoption  of  this 
proposal  would  mean  that  henceforth 
and  f  orevermore  it  would  be  only  another 
legislative  body. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSEIIa.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  proposed  rule 
not  also  susceptible  of  misuse  and  abuse 
in  still  another  way?   Let  us  assiune  that 


some  treaties  were  <mi  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar ready  for  consideration,  or  that 
some  nominattoDs  were  ready  for  con- 
sideration. I  remember  full  well,  in  the 
period  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  which  has  not  been  very  long, 
that  the  debate  regarding  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lilienthal 
consumed  a  good  many  days  of  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Matters  of  that 
kind,  constituting  executive  business, 
might  be  so  used  during  the  allotted  15 
days  as  to  consume  entirely  the  time  of 
the  Senate  and  to  preclude  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  issue,  much  less  a  discussion 
of  amendments,  to  which  the  Senator 
has  already  referred. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  could  be  used  in  a 
great  many  ways.  If  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer happened  to  be  with  the  majority  of 
one  he  could  recognize  only  Members  of 
the  majority  to  speak,  thus  presenting 
only  one  side  of  the  question,  a  highly 
distorted  side,  and  permeating  the  air- 
ways and  the  press  of  the  country  with 
the  views  of  the  majority  alone.  The 
minority  would  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  an  effort  to  protest 
passage  of  the  proposed  legislation,  ex- 
cept during  the  1  hour  which  would  be 
available  after  it  had  been  gagged  and 
the  issue  had  been  determined.  Even 
that  would  not  afford  the  right  of  offer- 
ing perfecting  amendments  to  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  i}ersuaded  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  well 
persuaded  that  he  should  oppose  this 
amendment  with  all  possible  vigor.  If 
he  had  not  been  of  that  opinion  hereto- 
fore, he  would  have  been  persuaded  by 
the  eloquence  and  by  the  irrefutable 
facts  which  have  been  advanced  by  his 
distinguished  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question,  and  I  should  like  to 
make  a  statement  as  a  premise  to  the 
question. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  a  fill- 
btister  I  was  a  boy  12  years  of  age,  and 
was  brought  Into  the  Senate  gallery  by 
my  father.  A  great  liberal  was  speak- 
ing. He  was  a  true  liberal,  not  the  kind 
of  liberal  who  is  so  illiberal  that  he 
wants  to  make  everyone  conform  to  his 
thoughts  and  actions.  He  was  one  of  the 
great  liberals,  who  was  perfectly  willing 
that  other  people  should  have  different 
opinions  and  should  express  them.  I 
refer  to  Robert  M.  La  PoUette  the  elder. 
He  was  conducting  a  filibuster  by  him- 
self, against  a  bill  which  he  considered 
iniquitous. 

If  the  proposal  advanced  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
were  adopted  by  the  Senate,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  if  all  the  debate 
that  could  possibly  ensue  xmder  the  most 
liberal  use  of  the  proposal  by  a  great 
liberal  or  a  great  conservative  fighting 
a  filibuster  himself  would  be  limited  to  1 
hour.  The  only  information  he  would 
be  permitted  to  give  to  the  American 
people  from  the  fioor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 


would  be  what  little  he  could  say  m  an 
hour.   Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  majority  were 
ruthless  enough  to  utilize  this  proposal 
to  the  utmost,  that  would  be  the  case. 
Everyone  knows  that  after  cloture  is 
voted  it  is  Impossible  to  disseminate  very 
much  information. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  majority  elected 
to  remain  silent.  1  hour  would  be  all 
the  time  allotted  for  speaking  by  a  man 
who  might  be  on  the  side  of  truth,  on  the 
side  of  justice,  and  on  the  side  of  liberty. 
That  would  be  all  the  time  he  could 
have. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Absolutely;  and  in 
many  cases  he  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunity even  to  get  aroimd  the  edges 
of  the  problem  and  expose  some  great 
delinquency  or  some  great  danger  in  a 
bill,  or  call  attention  to  some  way  in 
which  it  could  be  used  to  exploit  a  vast 
segment  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
He  would  have  only  1  hour  in  which  to 
do  it,  and  that  would  be  after  the  die 
had  been  cast  and  cloture  had  been 
invoked. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  press  of  sena- 
torial duties  and  the  necessity  of  a 
man's  preparing  himself  to  make  a 
sijeech  even  of  1  hour's  duration,  if  he 
were  restricted  to  such  a  time,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
if  he  would  not  be  denied  any  oppor- 
tunity to  make  preparation  for  the 
speech,  which  could  last  for  only  an 
hour,  when  he  would  be  gagged. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  adopUon 
of  such  a  rule  as  is  proposed  would  be  a 
major  change  in  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment. 

We  talk  about  our  vaunted  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  The  veto  is  a  check 
and  a  balance.  The  right  to  override  a 
veto  is  an  outstanding  check  and  bal- 
ance. But  after  all,  the  greatest  of  all 
checks,  and  the  surest  of  all  balances, 
which  has  kept  the  Ship  of  State  on  an 
even  keel  down  through  170  years,  has 
been  the  right  of  amendment  and  the 
right  of  free  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
If  we  destroy  that  right,  we  destroy  the 
most  important  check  upon  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  an  Executive.  That  is  the 
most  salutary  check  on  a  temporary  ma- 
jority inflamed  by  passion,  or,  in  some 
instances,  misled  by  misinformation. 

In  this  day  of  highly  organized  pres- 
sure groups  we  must  remember  that  a 
temporary  majority  in  the  Senate  does 
not  always  represent  a  majority  of  the 
p>eople  of  the  United  States.  In  some  in- 
stances it  does  not  even  represent  a  sub- 
stantial niunber  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to  give 
to  a  temporary  majority  the  power,  if  it 
is  ruthless  in  its  approach,  the  power 
to  gag  their  colleagues  and  deny  them 
the  right  to  be  heard  and  the  right  to 
offer  amendments  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EaiVIN.  In  order  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, I  will  first  lay  down  this  premise: 

I  had  the  honor  at  one  time  to  repre- 
sent my  district  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  proposal  came  before  the 
House  which  I  considered  to  be  of  su- 
preme importance  for  the  preservation 
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of  Iht  frttdom  of  tht  frt*  world,  X 
wl»h«d  to  oxprtM  my  vttwa  on  that  pro- 
POmU,  and  m  ordtr  to  oxproN  my  vltwt 
on  A  propoMa  wMoh  X  btUtvod  dtiUt  wtth 
tht  poiitMUty  of  tht  Mlattnot  of  tht 
frM  world,  X  had  to  borrow  a  mlnutM 
from  tht  X>tmoorota  Mid  I  minutot  from 
tht  RtpubllQMM,  Xn  thtt  way  X  oould 
itt  4  minuttt  in  that  lHM«Uvt  body  to 
aptak  on  tht  mott  Important  qutaUon 
that  oamt  btfort  that  Conirtat, 

X  aak  tht  dlttintuiihtd  atnator  from 
Otortta  if  tht  adoption  of  a  rult  luch  at 
U  propoMd  would  not  Indioatt  the  dan- 
Itr  that  the  Senate  mliht  be  reduced  to 
tht  B^nt  kind  of  ItgUlatlvt  body  aa  the 
Houae,  In  which  a  Member  does  very  well 
to  get  4  minutea  to  speak  on  the  most 
important  question  coming  before  the 
body. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  sat  in  my  seat  today 
and  heard  three  Members  of  this  body 
use  the  illustration  of  the  approach  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
adoption  of  rules  as  the  criterion  we 
should  follow,  and  the  reason  why  we 
should  take  the  action  urged.  I  was  ut- 
terly appalled. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
great  body  in  its  way,  but  under  its  rules 
Members  are  often  denied  the  right  of 
amendment  and  are  unable  to  get  any 
time  at  all  to  speak.  Ood  forbid  that 
Senators  should  have  to  come  as  mendi- 
cants, imploring  and  pleading  for  3  min- 
utes to  express  their  views  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  as  is  the  case  in  the  House. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY  rose. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  be  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  statement  of  my  own. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  speak,  but  is  it  customary 
for  one  Senator  to  bequeath  the  floor  to 
another,  or  must  a  Senator  obtain  recog- 
nition from  the  Chair? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  standing  at  my  desk  waiting  for  the 
Chair  to  recognize  me,  and  I  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair.  When  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  offered  to  yield  to  me  I  said 
distinctly  that  I  did  not  ask  him  to  yield, 
but  that  I  wanted  the  floor  in  my  own 
right.  I  was  standing  waiting  for  recog- 
nition by  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  withdraw  my  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  this 
statement,  which  I  dictated  this  morn- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  some 
constituents  In  my  State  as  well  as  to 
supply  a  summary  of  my  views  on  this 


qutttion  lo  otrtaln  Mtmbtrt  of  tht  Stn* 
att  who  wtrt  kind  tnouih  lo  rtqutal 
thtm.  to  X  ask  tht  opportunity  to  rtad 
tht  iUttmtnt  now  wiihoul  inttrruplion, 

itMVM  It  wiMOM  or  ekonma  sv  a  mmi 
uMv^ttr 

Tht  iMut  pottd  hf  rt  is  not  majority 
rule, 

It  is  not  civil  rlHhts, 

It  is  not  even  the  ttneral  queatlon  of 
tht  ooi\ititutional  powtr  of  a  majot  ity  of 
the  Jennie  to  acopt  i^les  or  to  change 
rules. 

It  is  only  the  questton  whether  It  a 
wise  to  permit  a  majority  of  a  Senate 
quorum  to  Impose  cloture,  that  Is  to  say 
to  stop  debotc  of  any  issue  whenever  a 
majority  of  a  Senate  quorum  is  so 
disposed. 

A  quorum  of  the  pi-esent  Senate  with 
98  Members  is  50.  A  majority  of  that 
quorum  is  26. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  the 
living  generation  should  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  decisions  of  the  genera- 
tions of  the  past,  he  was  talking  of  the 
whole  p>eople  of  a  Nation.  He  was  not 
talking  about  a  legislative  body. 

U.S.  SENATE  REPRESENTS  THE  STATES 

We  must  remember  first  that  the  Sen- 
ate was  established  by  the  men  who 
drafted  the  Constitution  as  a  body  to 
represent  the  States,  not  as  a  body  to 
represent  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  True,  the  Senators  are  elected 
by  the  people  in  the  several  States,  but 
no  State,  no  matter  how  great  its  popula- 
tion may  be,  has  more  than  2  Senators. 
I  heartily  approve  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  by  which  the  election  of 
Senators  was  taken  away  from  the  legis- 
latures and  reposed  in  the  voting  popu- 
lace of  the  several  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  make  certain  that 
in  one  of  the  two  legislative  bodies  the 
States  should  all  be  equal. 

A  new  State,  Alaska,  has  just  been 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Its  papulation, 
as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus on  July  1,  1958,  was  167.000.  The 
population  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
16,229,000.  but  Alaska  has  2  Senators  and 
New  York  has  2  Senators. 

The  13  States  having  the  smallest  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  account  for  7,445.000  of  the 
172,602,000  who  inhabit  the  United 
States.  These  13  States  have  26  Sena- 
tors, a  majority  of  a  quorum.  They  have 
the  power  to  rule  the  Senate  because  they 
constitute  a  majority  of  a  quorum,  but 
obviously  they  represent  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States.  A 

We  cannot  possibly,  therefore,  be  talk- 
ing about  majority  rule  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  imposition  of  cloture 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  heard  some  of  my  colleagues 
say  to  the  newly  elected  Senators  that 
they  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  the  Senate  rules.  Neither  have 
they  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
-Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 

PROTECTION    or     BIGHTS     OF     MINORriTKS    IS     AT 
STAKE 

Those  who  ask  the  Senate  to  risk  the 
danger  of  being  obliged  to  tie  Itself  up 


at  tht  (Mtinntnt  of  tvtry  ConirtM  In  a 
battlt  over  tht  adoption  of  rultt  art  nol 
Afhtina  for  majority  ntit  but  thur  art 
flihtini  aiainat  iht  prottcUon  of  Iht 
rithta  of  minorltita, 

Thomaa  Jefftrton  had  a  word  ateul 
thla.  In  hta  first  tnauturai  mtatait  aa 
Prtaidtni  of  iht  Unlttd  tUlta  ht  mH\ 

AU,  Hw,  win  bear  In  mind  thia  titred 

Brlnrl|»)».  th«(  thoviiih  %h»  wUl  ot  %h«  ma- 
Jortty  u  m  mU  c«m«  \n  pr«vaU,  Uiat  «tU  lo 
h*  rtRhthtl  muai  be  rtMoaaMe;  thai  lb* 
mtnorlly  pxmnm  Ihtir  equal  rtihta,  whitb 
•quAl  l»w  muit  brotvet.  and  %o<^lolato  wouM 
b«  oppr«Mton.  L»t  ua,  ih*a,  fellow  clUaMM, 
unlit  with  on*  htart  and  one  mind.  Let  us 
rectore  to  loelal  intercourat  that  harmony 
Knd  ftffvction  without  which  liberty  and  even 
Itr*  ItMlf  Mr*  but  dNary  thtnge, 

IQVAUTT  or  BTARS  a  TmaATSNa 

U  we  are  to  aet  a  precedent  now  that 
a  mere  majority  of  a  quorum  of  the  Sen- 
ate  shall  have  the  power  to  cut  c^  de- 
bate, we  shall  be  aacrlflcinx  the  rlghta  of 
most  of  the  States  which  have  leaa  than 
half  of  the  total  population.  We  ahall 
be  sacrificing,  indeed,  the  constitutional 
principle  that  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  the  States  shsdl  be  eqxial. 

It  is  my  position  that  free  speech  la  so 
elementary  a  principle  of  free  govern- 
ment that  we  caiuiot  afford  to  sacrifice 
it  to  the  control  of  a  mere  majority  of 
a  quorum  any  more  than  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  willing  to  permit 
a  mere  majority  of  a  quorum  to  expel  a 
Member. 

FREE     SPEECH     IN     THE     BENATX     IE    KlVnANOEBEO 

I  should  like  to  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  since  I  dictated  the  statement, 
which  I  have  now  finished  reading,  I 
have  been  advised  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  representatives  of  organized 
labor  have  approached  them  and  have 
threatened  them  if  they  did  not  vote  for 
majority  rule  in  the  Senate.  I  cannot 
imagine  how  any  group  of  laboring  men 
could  conceive  the  idea  that  they  were 
working  in  their  interests  if  they  sought 
to  support  an  amendment  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  putting  into  the  hands 
of  26  Members  of  the  Senate  the  right 
to  give  up  free  sp>eech  in  this  only  forum 
where  free  speech  now  exists. 

MINORITIES  WOITLO  BE   DEPBIVCD  OF 
REPRESENTATION 

I  am  a  liberal.  I  have  always  been  a 
liberal.  I  have  followed  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. I  have  followed  Woodrow  Wilson. 
I  have  followed  Harry  Truman.  1  have 
followed  Franklin  Roosevelt.  I  have  en- 
joyed supporting  Adlal  Stevenson.  I 
have  always  been  alined  in  my  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  side  of 
liberalism.  However,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  deep  sincerity  that  If  they 
vote  to  cut  off  free  speech  In  the  Senate 
they  are  voting  to  deprive  minorities  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  whether 
they  be  farmers,  whether  they  be  la- 
borers, whether  they  be  small  business- 
men, or  whatever  category  they  may  fall 
into,  of  the  right  to  representation,  and 
are  putting  them  under  a  gag  rule  which 
is  worse  by  far  than  rule  XXU  now  on 
the  books. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 


of  a  quorum,  with  Um  uaAtiilMdUat 
that  ht  dots  nol  lott  IkM  floort 

Mr,  DOUOLAt.  I  wtU  bt  |l«4  It  do 
so. 

Mr  CAtlofaouUiDaliolt,  Xiuiftil 
the  abatntt  of  a  Quorum, 

Tht  nmXDXNO  OFFXCUt  Tht 
clMk  wlU  oail  iht  roll, 

Tht  ittialaUvt  oltrit  proettdtd  to  uX\ 
the  roll, 

Mr,  CASI  of  aeuih  Dakola.  Mr, 
PrtaidtnV  X  aak  unaatmoua  oonitnt  Ihal 
tht   oi^tr   for  Iht  quonia  oall   bt 

reselndtd. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OPFICIR,  With- 
out obJteUon,  it  ta  to  ordtrtd. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  that 
Senators  who  wlah  to  do  ao  may  add 
their  namta  aa  ooaponaora  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFPICBR.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  moving  Into  the  crucial  question 
which  will  decide  whether  we  are  to 
enact  any  civil  rights  legislation  of  an 
effective  nature  In  this  Congress,  and 
perhaps  even  In  this  generation,  or 
whether  our  elTorta  will  be  defeated  by 
the  proposed  rule  XXII  which  has  been 
advanced  by  the  Senator  fnun  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson]. 

I  think  it  Is  Vury  Interesting  to  review 
the  history  of  this  proposal  and  the 
reasons  why  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  feel  that  It 
is  essential  for  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  for  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  public 
demands. 
Ruue  IK    i*i7-«t  roa  umttation  or  dkbatb 

BT    TWO-THiaOS     OT     SXNATOaS     VOTIMO     WA* 

TnrwoeKAitt.E 

Let  us  go  back  to  thie  period  from  1917 
to  1949.  During  that  period,  the  rule 
governing  filibusters  In  the  Senate  was 
that  they  could  be  curbed  and  ultimately 
broken  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Senators 
present  and  voting.  Under  this  rule, 
some  20  efforts  were  made  to  break  a 
filibuster. 

In  only  four  cases  did  they  succeed. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  cases  the  re- 
quirement of  a  two- thirds  majority  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  was  stif- 
ficient  to  prevent  the  taking  of  action  by 
the  Senate.  In  particular,  the  experi- 
ence with  two  measures  was  so  striking 
that  it  was  felt  a  liberalization  of  the 
cloture  provisions  was  necessary. 

In  February  1946  the  late  and  well  be- 
loved Senator  Alben  Barkley,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  Senators  sponsored  a 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act;  but  It 
was  subjected  to  a  fUibuster  which  took 
rather  extraordinary  tonn.  Objection 
was  made,  from  day  to  day,  that  the 
Senate  Journal — not  the  CoMoaaasioNAL 
RicoRo,  but  the  Senate  Journal,  which 
has  a  limited  circulation,  and  Is  seen  by 
only  a  few  persons — did  not  contain  a 
proper  reference  to  the  Deity;  and  day 
after  day  Senators  from  the  South  arose 
and  protested  against  that  Indignity  to 
divine  providence— namHy  that  the 
name  of  the  Lord  was  not  referred  to  In 
the  Journal.  So  objection  was  made  to 
the  reading  of  the  Joiu-naL  That  wait 
on  day  after  day.    At  that  time  I  hap- 


ptntd  to  te  tA  ttM  Btlhtada  Naval  Not- 
ptial!  but  X  rtad  tht  OoiitaiaiiowAt  Rao* 
oaa  taoh  moratikt,  My  wift  waa  than  a 
MMttbtr  of  Um  elhtr  body;  and  wt  fo)« 
towtd  UUa  maltor  wtth  irtal  intortat, 
Ta  mt,  at  tht  Umt,  tht  objtttiona 
attmtd  attnoal  laorUtcioua,  NowtYtr. 
Ihty  wtrt  tfftoUn, 

PtitaUy.  Oh  Fibruary  1.  ttnator  Bark- 
ley  moved  to  Invoke  Umltation  of  dt- 
bait,  or  what  ia  eommonly  known  m 
oloturt,  Ht  obialntd  41  afBrmatlvt 
votta,  aa  atainat  St  ntiativt  votta.  Bo 
a  clear  majority  of  tht  Btnatt  waa  In 
favor  of  Umittni  dtbatt.  But  tht  1817 
rtquirtmtnt  of  a  two-thirda  majority  of 
tht  Stnatora  prtatnt  and  voting  waa 
able  to  pi-event  the  application  of  clo- 
ture; and  therefore  the  FIPC  bill  was 
laid  aside,  and  did  not  become  law.  al- 
though it  had  been  passed  by  the  House, 
and  although  a  very  respectable  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  desired  to  have  the  bill 
passed. 

Later  In  the  same  year  an  anti-poll- 
tax  bill  was  brought  up.  A  filibuster  was 
conducted  against  that  bill.  also. 
Finally,  in  an  effort  to  break  the  fili- 
buster, and  to  give  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  that  measure,  Senator 
Barkley  again  sought  to  invoke  cloture. 
He  obtained  39  afOrmative  votes.  There 
were  33  negative  votes.  Therefore,  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  then  voting 
were  in  favor  of  limiting  debate.  But 
since  a  two-thirds  majority  was  not  in 
favor  of  limiting  debate,  debate  could 
not  be  limited;  abd  in  the  face  of  that 
southern  oppoisition,  the  measure  was 
laid  aside. 

KINITEKIf  HUNDBKS  AHD  POBTT-NUrB  CHANGE 
IN  BVLE  ZXII  MADE  IT  MOEB  DIFVICULT  TO  END 
A   riLlBUBTBI 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  all  that, 
when  the  Democratic  Party  won  a  sweep- 
ing victory  in  the  elections  of  1948.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Paity  decided 
to  make  an  effort  to  loosen  the  rule  in 
regard  to  filibustering;  and  they  intro- 
duced a  measure  to  that  effect  to  provide 
for  majority  rule,  in  order  to  make  it 
easier  to  end  a  filibuster. 

As  I  recall,  that  was  done  early  in 
March  1949.  The  debate  proceeded  for 
a  time.  Then  there  happened  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  described  on 
yesterday:  ncunely  the  bipartisan  alli- 
ance between  the  southern  Senators  and 
the  conservative  branch  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  once  again  sprang  into  ac- 
tion, and  there  was  circulated  a  round 
robin  which  pledged  the  signers  to  a 
tightening  of  the  antifllibiister  rule.  As 
a  result,  rule  XXll  was  amended,  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  easier  to  break 
a  filibuster,  but  to  make  It  a  bit  more 
difficult. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senators  who  participated  in  that  suc- 
cessful effort  constituted  a  majority  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Tes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  had  been  calling  for  ac- 
tion by  a  majority  of  ttie  Senate,  when 
they  wished  it. 


Mr,  D0X7QLAA.   Z  waa  dtttrtbtnt  Iht 

aeouenee  of  evtnu, 

Mr,  NOLLAHD>  But  U  U  a  fatV  U  it 
not,  thai  a  majority  of  Iht  Banato  tlKttd 
to  put  an  end  to  that  fruiUtaa  dtbatt, 
and  did  ao  by  taklni  Iht  aetlon.  aa  a 
majoilty  of  tht  BtnaVt«  whioh  Iht  die* 
Uniuiahtd  Btnator  from  XUinola  hu  dt* 
aoribtdT   That  ia  Irut,  U  it  not> 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,    Yea. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Dota  tht  Btnator 
from  nunoia  objtet  to  Iht  ritht  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Iht  Btnato  to  lakt  action  of 
that  klndf 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Thty  had  a  rttht  to 
takt  that  action  for  Iht  Btnato  which 
than  waa  aittinr.  But  in  tht  artumtnt 
which  we  advanced  on  yesterday,  I  be- 
lieve we  made  it  dear  to  all  Members  but 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  that  ae- 
tlon was  improper  Insofar  aa  bindim 
future  Senatea  was  concerned. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Douolas  yielded  to 
enable  the  Preaiding  OfDoer  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  fmn  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  announcing 
the  death  oT  three  Members  of  that  body, 
and  to  permit  appropriate  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Senate.  The  proceedings 
in  connection  therewith  appear  In  the 
Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Douglas.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  the  RxcoM)  show 
that  there  has  been  considerable  Inter- 
val between  the  time  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  speaking  on  the  subject  and 
the  present  moment,  during  which  other 
matter  was  entered  into  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  permit,  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  continue  the  colloquy 
in  which  we  were  engaged. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question  in  a  moment.  I  should 
like  to  regain  the  thread  of  my  discus- 
sion, if  I  may,  and  then  I  will  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Very  well. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  effort  of  the 
Truman  administration  and  the  sup- 
posed support  of  the  Tnmian  administra- 
tion was  for  a  proposal  to  substitute 
majority  clotiu^  for  the  provision  re- 
quiring two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting,  which  had  prevailed  from  1917. 

What  we  wound  up  with,  however, 
was  a  slight  tightening — and  a  very 
slight  tightening,  as  It  has  turned  out — 
of  rule  XXn,  whereby  the  number  re- 
quired to  impose  limitation  on  debate 
was  changed  from  two-thirds  of  those 
IH«sent  and  voting  to  two-thirds  of  those 
duly  elected  and  sworn.  That  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  a  constitutional 
two-thirds,  or  two-thirds  of  the  consti- 
tutional niunber  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

There  was  also  added  section  3.  which 
we  have  been  discussing  for  the  past 
two  days,  which  in  effect  provided  that 
there  could  be  no  cloture  whatsoever  on 
any  motion  to  bring  up  a  change  in  the 
rules.  Then  there  waa  a  further  pro- 
viso, which  was  a  slight  loosening  of  the 
rule,  that  cloture  could  be  applied  not 
merely  to  proposed  legislation  itself  but 
to  the  motion  to  take  it  up. 

Those  were  the  changes  made  In  1949, 
when  only  38  of  the  present  members 
were  Seiuitors.    It  has  been  tinder  those 
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rules  that  we  hare  operated  for  the  iwst 
10  years. 

NnnCTEZK    HgWBKKP    AKO   FO«TT-J«lW«  CLOTOUE 
KTTLKB  ALSO  PBOWD  TTNWOBKABLB 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1950  the 
Damocratic  Party  in  the  Senate  brought 
out  of  committee  an  FEPC  bill,  and  In 
May  that  was  brought  up  in  the  Senate 
and  again  subjected  to  a  filibuster. 

After  the  debate  had  continued  for 
some  time  the  maiority  leader  moved  to 
enable  the  Senate  to  impose  cloture  and 
limit  debate.  He  received  52  aflBrmative 
votes,  and  only  32  negative  votes  were 
cast.  The  motion  failed  to  carry,  and  it 
would  have  failed  to  carry  under  the  1917 
provision  as  well  as  under  the  1949  pro- 
vision, which  was  then  in  effect. 

Two  months  later,  in  August,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Senator  Lucas,  again  brought  up  FEPC 
and  sought  to  reach  a  vote  by  a  motion 
under  rule  XXII.  The  vote  on  limiting 
debate  at  that  time  was  55  affirmative 
votes  and  33  negative  votes.  Once  again 
the  movemexit  for  cloture  failed,  and  it 
would  have  failed  under  the  1917  rule  as 
well  as  under  the  1949  rule. 

CLOrVKE.  KTn.ES  IW   1917  AWD  1»4»  WERE 
ALMOST  E91TALLT  UrCFrBCTlVS 

I  think  we  can  summarize  the  entire 
situation  since  1917  as  follows:  There 
have  been  22  attempts  at  cloture,  9  of 
which  have  commanded  a  majority  of 
the  total  Senate  membership,  but  only 
4  of  which  were  successful  under  the 
nile  then  prevailing,  the  1917  rule.  The 
introduction  of  the  1949  rule  would  have 
reduced  this  nimiber  to  three.  In  other 
words,  m  the  entire  history  of  attempts 
to  curb  the  filibuster,  the  difference  be- 
tween two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting,  which  was  the  rule  from  1917  to 
1949.  and  two-thirds  of  the  entU-e  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate,  which  has  been 
the  rule  for  the  past  10  years,  was  in- 
finitesimal— only  1  out  of  22  occasions. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
no  cloture  has  ever  been  applied  on  a 
civil  rights  measure.  No  cloture  has  ever 
been  obtained  on  any  measure  whatso- 
ever since  1927.  when  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms and  the  Bureau  of  Prohibition  were 
created. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  has 
done  extremely  good  work  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  which  con- 
sidered this  question. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  address 
an  inquiry  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
bearing  exactly  on  the  point  he  is  dis- 
cussing. Does  my  colleague  agree  with 
me  that  the  use  of  the  word  "meaning- 
less" in  reference  to  the  Johnson  resolu- 
tion, and  the  use  of  the  word  "reason- 
able" In  reference  to  the  Douglas  pro- 
posal is  Justified  by  the  following  facts. 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TalmadgkI  and  I  learned  in  our  work  on 
the  subcommittee? 

First,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  Vice 
President  has  already  given  an  advisory 
opinion,  which  knocks  out  the  idea  that 
there  can  be  indefinite  debate  on  a 
change  of  the  rules.    Then  there  is  the 


fact  that  If  we  establish  tlie  standard  of 
the  Johnson  resolutkm,  namely,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting, 
we  go  back  to  the  1917  rale. 

If  we  add  those  two  facts  together,  is  it 
not  true  that  we  are  faced,  in  the  John- 
son resolution,  with  a  meaningless  meas- 
ure? 

JOHMSOW  MBOLTTTIOII  IS  A  KCTOtM  TO  TKB 
JMXITBCnVX  191T  CX/TTUEX  ROUE 

Mr.  DOUGliAS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  entirely  correct.  What  the 
Johnson  resolution  proposes  is  that  we 
go  back  to  the  1917  rule,  a  rule  which 
jproved  to  be  virtually  completely  ineffec- 
tive so  that  the  will  of  the  majority  dur- 
ing the  32  years  it  was  in  operation  was 
thwarted  time  and  again. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  What  we  are  told  we  are 
getting  is  that  from  that  point  on.  If  we 
adopt  the  Johnson  resolution,  we  can 
invoke  cloture  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  vothig.  on  a  proposal 
to  amend  the  rules,  whereas  now.  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  we  could  never  invoke 
cloture.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Vice 
President  has  already  given  an  advisory 
constitutional  opinion,  and  that  my  sen- 
sory nerve  tells  me  that  many  Senators 
agree  with  him.  that  certainly  makes  the 
Johnson  resolution  meaningless.  We  are 
not  only  getting  nothing,  but  we  are  get- 
ting less  than  nothing,  because  we  are 
getting  less  than  what  the  advisory  opin- 
ion would  give  us. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrS..  As  to  the  rea?^onable- 
ness  of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  if  the  Senator's  rule  had  been 
applied  to  22  cloture  votes,  cloture  would 
have  been  successful  on  9  occasions — not 
20,  21,  or  19,  but  9. 

Despite  the  argument  of  Senators 
whom  I  honor  and  respect,  in  regard  to 
unlimited  debate  and  the  right  to  be 
heard,  there  is  cloture  now.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  degree.  Two-thirds  of  those 
elected  and  sworn  can  close  off  debate 
now.  and  invoke  all  the  thunderbolt* 
from  heaven  that  have  been  described. 
So  we  are  dealing  with  questions  of  de- 
gree. Shall  it  be  by  two-thirds,  by  a 
majority,  or  shall  It  be  by  50  or  66?  If 
we  were  to  apply  the  50  rule,  there  would 
have  \nien. '  9  successful  cloture  votes 
out  of  22. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  no  one  could 
say  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ap- 
ply cloture  If  in  9  cases  out  of  22,  less 
than  a  majority,  the  effort  would  have 
been  successful  under  the  rule.  I  there- 
fore ask  the  Senator  if  It  does  not  seem 
to  him  that,  on  the  merits,  and  based 
upon  the  facts,  the  record,  and  the  his- 
tory, rather  than  the  pronouncements 
today,  the  solution  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  proposing  is  reasonable, 
fair,  and  moderate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  is  exactly  correct. 
The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  his  colleagues  is  really  a  middle-of- 
the-road  proposal.  We  are  not  propos- 
ing that  cloture  should  be  applied  by  a 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting. 

PENOrNO  (DOTT0LA8)  AMEKDMETfT  FSOTTDES  TOU 
CLOTXTRZ  BT  ICAJOUTT  OF  ALL  aXMATOaS.  OR 
BO-VOTEB 

I  regret  that  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  LMr.  O'Mahonet]  Is  not  pres- 


oDt,  tecatae  he  seems  to  have  fallen  Into 
a  misapprehension  on  the  subject.  He 
said  thiat  26,  a  majority  of  a  quorum, 
could  impose  cloture.    That  is  not  true. 

l^e  Senator  from  Oregon  tllr. 
Morse  1  has  favored  a  rule  providing  for 
limitation  by  a  majority  of  those  vot- 
ing. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not 
favor  that  proposal.  He  and  his  eol- 
leagues  are  now  proposing  that  cloture 
be  applied  by  a  majority  of  Senators 
elected  and  sworn,  which  would  be  M 
out  of  the  present  number  of  98  Sen- 
ators. The  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
his  colleagues  are  therefore  adopting  a 
very  moderate,  middle-of-the-road  po- 
sition. 

We  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as I  Mr.  Johnson]  has  become  an  ex- 
tremist on  this  subject.  He  has  gone 
far  over  to  the  right.  The  much  cele- 
brated moderation  does  not  characterize 
him  on  this  issue.  What  he  Is  proposing 
is  the  old  1917-49  rule.  He  does  not 
propose  to  go  forward.  He  proposes  to 
go  backward.  He  proposes  to  restore  a 
rule  which  operated  very  poorly  for  a 
third  of  a  century. 


riLIBUSTCR  DCTEIfOERR  ACKNOWLKDCT  JOBOnOV 
RJEBOL,UTK>N  B  LTTTLE  DtrrKMMUtT  VmOM  PaSS- 
KMT  RULE  XXn 

Those  who  are  experienced  know  this 
very  well.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  RiibssllJ, 
one  of  the  most  charming  Mentbers  of 
this  body,  and  perhaps  the  moat  skilled 
parliamentarian  in  this  body,  made  the 
following  statement  yesterday,  as  re- 
ported in  Associated  Press  dispatch  No. 
24.  which  I  took  from  the  ticker  in  (he 
lobby : 

Senator  Russell  said  Uiat  tike  •outberiMiR 

opposing  any  change  In  the  rutas  wofiid  aot 
flUbuster  against  a  motioo  to  take  up 
Johnson's  proposal  tomorrow  or  at  any 
other  time. 

Asked  If  the  southerners  were  rceonetled 
to  accepting  the  Johnson  proposal.  Sossnx 
said  he  and  others  would  oppose  K  on  the 
merits  but  did  not  expect  as  many  or  aa  kmg 
speeches  against  it  as  there  would  have  b«*a 
on  Anderson's  motion. 

And  be  added,  significantly,  that  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  Is  little 
different  from  two-thirds  of  the  full  mem- 
bership because  "most  Senators  would  be 
present,   anyway,   on   a  disputed  quastlon." 

How  right  he  Is.  The  distinguished 
commentator.  Mr.  Walter  Uppmann, 
who  unfortunately  is  supporting  the 
Johnson  proposal,  in  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  on 
Chrl&tmas  Day,  correctly  stated: 

6o  the  Johnson  proposal  Is  not  aiibafn- 

tlally  different  from  the  existing  rula. 

The  point  is  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  civil  rights  measures  there  are 
not  many  absentees.  The  pressure  f rata 
home  compels  Senators  to  attend. 
Therefore  the  number  of  those  voting 
tends  to  be  very  close  to  the  total  of  thoee 
elected.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  press 
was  less  alert,  and  when  ergaalxattons 
back  home  were  not  sufflciently  in- 
formed, it  was  possible  for  Senatora  to 
dodge  yea-and-nay  votes  en  these  meas- 
ures 1^  very  cenvetdent  attacks  of  the 
flu  or  other  diseases,  which  made  It  tm- 
poeslble  for  them  to  attend.  In  that  way 
they  could  always  say,  "WeU,  I  would 


have  voted  for  the  dtU  rights  measure 
if  I  had  attended,  but,  being  unable  to 
attend,  I  could  not  do  so." 

Yea-and-nay  votes  are  now  being 
watched  very  carefully.  As  a  result,  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  nimiber  of  those 
who  have  voted  on  important  civil  rights 
tests  has  been  very  close  to  the  total 
membership  of  the  Senate. 

In  1957,  the  motion  to  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Andekson]  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson].  That 
tabling  motion  carried.  There  were  55 
votes  in  favor  of  tabling  it,  and  38  votes 
against  tabling  it.  or  a  total  vote  of  93. 
There  were  then  96  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  means  that  only  three  Sena- 
tors did  not  vote. 

Then  there  was  another  crucial  vote  in 
1957  on  the  so-called  jury  trial  amend- 
ment. The  vote  to  require  Jury  trials 
obtained  51  votes.  The  votes  against  the 
amendment  were  42.  A  total  of  93  Sen- 
ators voted.  Once  again,  only  three 
Senators  did  not  vote. 

Today  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  rable 
the  Anderson  motion  was  60  to  36.  That 
is  a  total  of  96  Senators  out  of  the  98. 
who  now  form  the  Senate.  Only  one 
Senator  was  absent,  Senator  Neubekgek, 
who  is  ill  in  Oregon.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  obligingly  gave  him 
a  Uve  pair.  Therefore,  in  reality,  only 
one  Senator  was  absent  today. 

I  believe  we  can  be  pretty  certain, 
therefore,  that  in  the  future,  on  civil 
rights  measures,  and  at  least  on  a  meas^ 
ure  of  which  the  public  is  keenly  aware, 
the  number  of  absentees  will  not  be  great 
and  that,  in  effect  the  number  of  Sena- 
tors voting  will  be  virtually  equivalent  to 
the  number  elected  and  sworn.  More- 
over the  opponents  of  civil  rights  will 
have  all  of  their  votes  here. 

Therefore  whiit  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  doing  is  offering  us.  in  effect, 
the  old  rule,  with  a  blue  ribbon  tied 
around  its  chin.  It  is  the  old  rule.  It  is 
the  old  strait  jacket. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Record  of  the 
last  few  days  indicates  that  probably  on 
crucial  measures  we  cannot  expect  more 
than  three  absentees.  Therefore  we 
would  not  expect  fewer  than  95  Senators 
to  vote.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate,  which  is  the  pres- 
ent nile,  would  require  the  affirmative 
vote  of  66  Senators.  Two-thirds  of  95 
Senators  would  require  64  affirmative 
votes. 

Therefore,  all  we  can  say  Is  that  the 
Johnson  resolution  at  most  means  the 
difference  of  only  two  votes.  So  far  as 
this  morning  is  concerned,  it  meant  a 
difference  of  onh'  one  vote. 

Therefore,  in  (ffect,  we  are  not  being 
offered  anything  new.  We  are  being  of- 
fered the  old  rule,  which  has  largely  been 
in  operation  since  1917.  It  is  being 
passed  off  on  tlie  public  as  something 
new,  something  constructive,  something 
near  the  middle  of  the  road,  something 
to  represent  the  homogenized  intellec- 
tual quality  in  most  public  discussions. 

Those  who  stand  for  majority  rule  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  are  be- 
ing branded  as  extremists  who  have  their 
daggers  at  the  tiiroat  of  the  leadership. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  comment  on  section  2  of  the 
Johnson  resolution?  It  seems  that  at 
least  some  of  our  colleagues  believe  it  to 
be  a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
present  rule.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  it  eliminates  the  provision  in  the 
present  rule  which  would  permit  an  un- 
limited filibuster  on  a  motion  to  change 
the  rule. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  a  motion  to  take 
up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  On  a  motion  to  take  up  a 
change  in  the  rule ;  yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  a  sUght  im- 
provement. However,  the  next  section 
worsens  the  rule  by  providing  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  going  to  have 
sometiiing  to  say  about  the  next  point, 
but  I  have  agreed  to  defer  my  question 
until  after  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
concluded  his  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  in  the  event  the  Senator 
from  Florida  desires  to  continue  his 
colloquy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Pennsylvania  and 
also  my  distinguished  friend  from  Il- 
linois. At  the  time  the  House  messages 
came  to  the  Senate,  we  mterrupted  our 
colloquy,  and  at  that  time  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
conceded  that  action  taken  in  1949  was 
action  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  they  had  the  right  to 
take  that  action. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  had  the  right, 
but  I  believe  it  was  extremely  imwise  for 
them  to  do  so.  Fiirthermore,  I  do  not 
believe  they  had  the  constitutional  right 
to  bind  future  Senates. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  imderstood  that  to 
be  the  Senator's  position.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress my  next  question  to  this  point:  Is 
it  not  true  that  in  its  action  upon  the 
Anderson  aniendment  this  morning, 
which  was  taken  by  a  vote  of  60  to  36 — 
with  the  showing  of  the  2  remaining 
Senators  dividing  the  Senate  along  the 
line  of  61  to  37 — the  Senate  took  action 
by  a  decidedly  strong  majority? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  that  Is  true. 
However,  I  am  reluctant  to  believe  that 
the  vote  this  morning  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  or  the  coimtry  on 
the  general  question  of  filibuster.  I  be- 
lieve it  represents  in  the  minds  of  many 
a  parliamentary  technicality.  We  tried 
to  warn  Senators  that  it  was  likely  to  be 
cited  as  a  strong  vote  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting the  filibuster.  However  I  am 
afraid  there  were  some  Senators,  par- 
ticularly new  Members,  who  did  not 
fully  realize  the  significance  of  the  vote 
they  cast. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  share  the 
distinguished  Senator's  feeling  that 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  do  not 
share  the  intelligence  possessed  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  by  other  Sen- 
ators. I  thought  we  all  understood  the 
action  we  took.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is  this:  The  action  taken  was 
taken  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
Senate.   Is  that  not  so  ? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Florida  contending  that  those  who 
voted  to  table  the  Anderson  motion 
were  in  effect  voting  to  contmue  the  rule 
which  has  prevailed  from  1917  to  1949? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  contending  that  the  action 
taken  this  morning  in  tabling  the  An- 
derson motion,  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, the  Presiding  OfBcer  of  the  Senate, 
was  rather  clear  notice  to  the  country 
and  rather  clear  acticm  by  a  heavy  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  did 
not  propose  to  take  action  which  would 
open  up  the  Senate  on  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress  to  an  attempt  such  as 
that  made  by  the  motion  of  the  Senatoi' 
from  New  Mexico  and  by  the  similar 
attempt  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
in  1957. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  sees  no  oth- 
er conclusion  which  can  reasonably  be 
drawn  to  explain  the  vote  or  the  position 
of  those  Senators  who  this  morning — 61 
of  them  in  number — opposed  the  ap- 
proval of  the  motion  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
underestimating  the  understanding  of 
other  Senators  who,  he  says,  in  his  opin- 
ion, did  not  understand  the  vote  which 
they  cast  and  the  effect  of  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, which  they  voted  to  table. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  effect  of 
that  vote,  psychologically  and  procedu- 
rally, has  been  to  support  those  who  are 
opposed  to  any  meaningful  change  in  the 
rules  governing  filibusters.  That  has 
been  the  effect.  I  have  siifflcient  faith  in 
a  number  of  Senators,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  not  the  mtention  of 
some  of  them.  I  agree  that  the  effect  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  forces  who,  under 
Senator  Johnson,  want  to  defend  the  fili- 
buster. It  is  my  faith  in  my  fellow  men 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  was 
not  their  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mt.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question, 
which  has  already  been  touched  upon 
ably  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  next  point  I  was 
about  to  make  was  that  instead  of  being 
ungenerous,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  suggested,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson]  was  generous  in  the  con- 
cessions he  was  making  in  his  resolution, 
especially,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  addi- 
tional provision  proposed  to  be  added  to 
the  cloture  rule,  just  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  namely,  that 
under  the  rule  as  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  there  would  not  be  al- 
lowed unlimited  debate  on  a  motion  to 
take  up  a  proposed  change  of  the  rule, 
but,  instead,  the  same  cloture  machinery 
would  lie  against  such  a  proposal  as 
would  lie  against  any  other  motion  to 
take  up,  or  against  any  other  pending 
measure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  only  a 
distinct  change  in  the  cloture  nile  as 
proposed  now  by  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  but  is  also  a  very 
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meaningful  change.  I  remember  numer- 
ous instances  when  those  who  did  not 
want  to  have  any  inhibitions  at  all  placed 
upon  actions  by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
Senate  have  cited  that  particular  pro- 
vision in  the  pending  resolution  as  being 
most  objectionable— that  Is,  that  cloture 
does  not  lie  at  all,  under  the  present  clo- 
ture rule,  to  a  motion  to  take  up  a  pro- 
posed change  in  a  rule.  Yet  if  I  have 
understood  the  distinguished  Senator 
correctly,  he  feels  that  that  proposed 
addition  to  the  rule,  a  very  meaningful 
change  in  the  rule  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  frtMn  Texas,  is  without  meaning, 
and  is,  as  I  believe  he  termed  it,  a  mere 
Wue  ribbon  tied  to  the  present  cloture 

rule. 

Blr.  DOUGLAS.  A  blue  ribbon  tied  to 
the  neck  of  Cerberus  who  guards  the 
gates  of  hell. 

Mr.  HCH^LAND.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  if  he  does  not  think  he 
was  a  little  severe  in  his  Judgment  and 
that,  to  the  contrary,  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  a  meaning- 
ful one  and  a  rather  generous  departure 
from  the  existing  rule? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Na  I  am  really  as- 
tonished at  my  own  moderation,  both  in 
the  proposal  which  I  make  and  in  the 
comments  I  have  Just  made  about  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  proceed  un- 
der rule  XXII.  as  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texau  I  Mr.  Johnson  1.  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  is  sufficiently  effec- 
tive to  protect  a  filibuster  on  matters  to 
which  a  given  section  of  the  country,  al- 
though a  minority  of  the  whole  Nation, 
is  opposed. 

We  know  what  Is  behind  all  this.  It 
Is  the  civil  rights  question  which  is  be- 
hind It.  We  all  know  that  the  articulate 
white  population  of  the  South,  although 
not  the  entire  white  population  of  the 
South — and  certainly  not  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation of  the  South — is  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral action  to  protect  the  rlghti  of  mi- 
norities within  the  States.  We  Icnow 
that.  I  believe  they  are  a  minority,  and  a 
very  small  minority,  in  the  Nation. 

But  because  of  their  representation  In 
the  Senate,  because  of  alliances  which 
they  form  with  otiier  States,  generally 
small  States,  they  are  able  to  prevent 
debate  from  being  limited,  and  there- 
fore, by  interminable  discussion  and  by 
the  threats  of  a  filibuster,  are  able  to 
prevent  a  measure  from  coming  to  a 
vote. 

I  think  it  should  be  crystal  clear  by 
now  that  the  attempt  to  say  what  was 
said  today — that  a  majority  can  at  any 
time  pass  a  measure  if  it  is  put  to  a 
vote — Ijegs  the  question. 

The  point  is  that  with  rules  govern- 
ing a  filibuster  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
many  vital  measures  to  a  vote.  There 
will  be  interminable  discussion.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  get  clotiure,  and  the 
measure  will  die,  even  though  a  major- 
ity— and  a  large  majority — of  the  Na- 
tion desires  it. 

Thus  I  say,  so  far  as  rule  XXII  is  con- 
cerned, that  two-thirds  is  about  as  ef- 
fective as  imanimoiis  consent. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to 
make,  although  I  am  a  little  afraid  I 
may  be  giving  away  otir  hand  to  the  op^ 
position. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  will  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator's  doing  so.  if 
he  cares  to  do  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  that;  but  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  opposed  to  the 
principhJ  for  which  some  of  us  are  try- 
ing to  contend.  I  was  greatly  Intrigued 
yesterday  when  the  majority  leader  in- 
voked, not  rule  XXII.  but  rule  XL.  in 
order  to  get  action  witliin  1  day  on  a 
motion  to  change  a  rule. 

It  is  possible — and  I  am  sure  the  astute 
parliamentarian  considered  it — that  this 
is  an  escape  hatch  by  which  we  can  op- 
erate in  the  future  to  produce  a  change 
in  the  rules.  But  I  throw  this  In  simply 
as  an  a^ide  and  to  indicate  that  no  real 
concession  has  been  made  by  section  2  of 
the  Johnson  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
astuten(;8s  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  nilnois.  I  have  generally  been 
willing  to  concede  that  he  has  a  quite 
generous  disposition.  But  I  have  not  yet 
heard  him  either  recognize  or  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  vkas  supported  by  a  very  generous 
position  on  the  part  of  many  who  do  not 
favor  any  change  in  the  present  rule,  in 
that  no  objection  at  all  was  made  to  the 
taking  up  of  Senate  Resolution  6; 
whereas,  as  the  Senator  well  know.s,  un- 
der the  present  rule,  an  unlimited  fili- 
buster could  have  been  directed  at  that 
action. 

I  wonder  why  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  not  given  voice  to  the  generous  feel- 
ing of  appreciation  which  he  no  doubt 
has  because  of  that  action,  or  lack  of 
action,  on  the  part  of  many  who  want  no 
change  at  all  in  the  present  cloture  rule. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  raised  that  question, 
because  I  will  explain  the  situation  to 
him  very  concretely. 

This  is  a  matter  of  history.  In  1953. 
much  the  same  group  which  is  now  seek- 
ing a  meaningful  change  in  the  filibuster 
rule  developed  the  plan  under  which 
one  of  our  number,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson),  offered  the 
same  motion  which  he  presented  today. 
It  was  substantially  the  same  motion. 
It  obtained  only  21  votes.  The  news- 
papers and  some  of  the  anti -civil -rights 
conmientators  declared  that  the  little 
group  of  despicable  liberals  had  gone 
down  to  inglorious  defeat. 

We.  1 1  hought.  made  a  mistake  in  1955 
when  we  did  not  raise  the  issue  again, 
because  we  wanted  to  preserve  party 
harmonj  and  to  enable  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  proceed  with  the  minimum  of 
friction.  So  the  issue  was  not  raised  In 
1955.  I  took  a  part  in  deciding  that  it 
should  not  be  raised  in  1955.  Former 
Senator  Lehman,  of  New  York,  felt  that 
we  should  raise  it.  In  retrospect,  I  am 
convinced  that  Senator  Lehman  was 
right,  and  I  was  wrong. 

But  in  1957  we  made  the  same  effort, 
and  In  the  days  which  followed  once 
again  the  same  columnists  and  pundits 
all  said  that  the  little  group  of  liberals 
would  be  inglorlously  swamped. 

The  vote  came ;  and  Instead  of  getting; 
21  votes,  we  polled  38  votes.    The  three 


Senators  who  did  cot  vote  declared 
themselves  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Ander- 
son motion.  So  in  effect  41  Members  of 
the  Senate  said  they  favored  the  Ander. 
son  motion  and.  therefore,  were  in  favor 
of  a  meaningful  change  in  rule  XXII. 
This  threw  the  defenders  of  the  filibuster 
into  a  cold  sweat.  They  realized  that 
the  drive  against  the  filibuster  was  gath- 
ering weight  and  momentum — and  this 
comment  applies  to  the  leaders  of  both 
parties — and  they  looked  around  for  a 
measure  which  would  retain  the  essence 
of  the  filibuster,  although  appearing  to 
make  a  concession  to  the  advocates  of 
reform.  So  they  came  up  with  the  so- 
called  Johnson-KiK)wland  amendment, 
or  Senate  Resolution  30.  of  the  85th 
Congress.  That  amendment  is  identical 
to  the  resolution  which  now  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
lULEs  coMnmri  in  itBS  rAVo«ABiT  scroim 
mtruc    cHAWO*     m«soi-tmoit     lxkb    putwi*u 

(DOUGLAS)     AMEKDMKNT 

A  number  of  us  sponsored  another  res- 
olution, namely.  Senate  Resolution  17. 
which  contained  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  we  now  are  proposing.  That 
resolution  provided  for  ultimate  clo- 
ture— and  I  emphasize  the  word  "ulti- 
mate"— by  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
elected  and  sworn. 

Those  two  alternatives,  plus  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Mo«sil,  were  before  the  Ccunmlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  They  were 
referred  to  a  suboommittee  oonsletlng  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  JatrbI 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGil.  Those  two  Senators  held  long 
hearings,  and  went  into  those  matters 
thoroughly.  The  hearings  have  been 
published  in  a  volume  comprising  864 
pages. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President.  I  wm 
somewhat  surpri.«ed  when  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
said  he  never  had  read  that  proposal, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  proposal  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  pending  pro- 
posal is  the  same  as  the  proposal  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  on  Janu- 
ary 7.  1937.  It  was  printed  at  the  time. 
It  was  printed  in  the  hearings  of  that 
committee.  Testimony  was  taken  on  It; 
and — and  this  is  the  important  point — 
after  a  full  discussion  of  the  various 
alternatives,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  on  April  30, 
1958.  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  reported  it 
favorably:  and  therefore  it  went  on  the 
calendar,  for  action. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration for  their  action — and  particu- 
larly to  three  members  of  the  committee, 
namely,  our  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI;  our  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  JerMy  I  Mr. 
Case  1 :  and  the  fine  clxaiiinan  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  Senator  from  Mis.sourl  (Mr.  Hcn- 
NUfcsl.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  historical 
material  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrs]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CasxI  submitted  illumi- 
i^ated  and  made  clear  many  features  <tf 
senatorial  history  and  procedure  which 
until  that  time  had  been  unknown  or 
forgotten. 
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When  we  read  the  report  and  the  sup- 
plemental statements  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Casx]  as  of 
la.'t  summer,  we  see  that  there  was  full 
control  over  debate  in  the  Senate  up  to 
a  ^proximately  tlie  time  of  the  Civil  War; 
that  there  was  no  tradition  of  unlimited 
debate;  that  for  a  time  the  moving  of  the 
previous  question  applied;  that  when 
that  was  discontmued,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  Senate  always  had  the  power 
to  call  Memt}er8  to  order  for  speaking 
tediously  or  beside  the  point;  that,  in 
reality,  the  principle  of  full  and  unlimit- 
ed debate  withoxit  any  limitation  what- 
ever came  in  only  in  the  1870's.  largely 
when  in  1872  Vice  President  Schuyler 
Colfax  ruled  "under  the  practice  of  the 
Senate,  the  Presiding  Officer  could  not 
restrain  a  Senator  in  remarks  which  the 
Senator  consider!  pertinent  to  the  pend- 
ing issue";  and  that  from  the  1870's  to 
1917  there  was  no  limitation;  that  then, 
as  a  result  of  a  filibuster  in  connection 
with  the  attempt  to  arm  the  merchant 
marine,  the  rule  that  debate  could  be 
limited  by  the  affirmative  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing was  institut4>d;  and  that  this  con- 
tinued to  1949;  and  so  forth,  and  so  on. 

The  result  was  that  Senate  Resolution 
17  was  reported  to  the  Senate;  and.  in 
July,  a  full  debate  was  had  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  well  remember  the  very 
able  speeches  which  were  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Every  opportunity 
was  given  to  consider  the  measure.  Yet 
it  was  not  called  up  for  action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  ever  make  a  motion  to  call  it  up 
for  action? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  well  knon-s,  control  of  the  floor 
is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  majority  leader.  I 
defy  any  Senator  to  attempt  to  take  the 
floor  away  from  tlie  majority  leader;  and 
I  think  we  all  know  that.  The  majority 
leader  stands  in  Hie  center  aisle,  and 
takes  control  of  the  floor,  and  lets  it  out 
only  to  the  Senators  whom  he  wants  to 
have  given  the  floor. 

Furthermore,  the  majority  leader  al- 
ways has  a  motlcm  or  a  measure  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  so  that  other  Sen- 
ators had  no  opportunity  to  secure  ac- 
tion. So  the  decision  not  to  bring  up 
this  measure  was  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  anl  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee,  and  I  think  the  re- 
sponsibility should  be  clearly  placed  at 
their  doors. 

It  pains  me  to  st.y  that,  because  I  think 
I  am  a  loyal  Democrat.  But  I  have  to 
tell  the  truth;  and  the  record  is  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  Senate  pre- 
vented the  Senate  for  even  considering 
that  measure.  We  anticipated  that. 
We  urged  them  to  permit  the  Senate  to 
consider  it;  but  then  we  said  that  if  they 
did  not  permit  thd  Senate  to  consider  It. 
we  would  bring  it  up  in  the  first  days  of 
the  coming  Congress.  So  that  is  what 
we  are  doing  now. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  had  full  and  ample  opportunity  to 
study  this  measure.  If  he  has  not 
studied  it — and  I  accept  his  word — that 
has  been  because  of  the  burden  of  other 
duties,  and  perhaps  because  his  admin- 


istrative assistant  has  not  kept  him  pre- 
cisely informed  in  regard  to  what  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  going  far  afield. 
I  wonder  whether  he  was  remiss  in  not 
pointing  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  was  consistent  in  attempting  to 
bring  out  a  measure  such  as  Senate 
Resolution  5.  and  was  not  included 
among  those  who  favor  filibustering  to 
death  such  a  measure,  as  is  now  per- 
mitted under  the  existing  Senate  rule. 
I  have  not  heard  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois reply  to  my  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  a  reply.  I  shall  give  it. 
Because  the  defenders  of  the  filibuster 
knew  they  could  not  stop  a  change, 
and  knew  they  had  to  permit  some  sort 
of  change  to  be  made,  they  devised  a 
strategy  which  would  have  the  appear- 
ance of  change,  but  without  making  any 
change  of  substance.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  Johnson  resolution  is. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  many 
references  were  made  by  Members  to 
their  boyhood.  When  I  was  a  boy.  I 
went  to  a  county  fair  in  Maine.  I  did 
not  have  much  money,  but  I  always 
liked  root  beer.  In  one  of  the  side 
shows.  I  saw  an  enormous  stein  of  root 
beer;  it  contained  at  least  a  quart  and 
a  half,  and  it  was  advertised  for  sale 
at  a  price  of  only  one  nickel.  I  think 
I  had  three  nickels  in  my  pocket  at  the 
time.  The  idea  of  getting  a  quart  and 
a  half  of  root  beer  appealed  very  much 
to  me  and  I  considered  buying  it.  The 
day  was  a  hot  one.  So  I  took  the 
nickel  out  of  my  pocket,  and  paid  my 
5  cents,  and  got  that  huge  stein  of 
root  beer,  and  started  to  drink  it.  But 
then  I  found  it  was  nothing  but  water 
with  some  coloring  matter  in  it. 

In  this  case.  I  wish  to  say  that  is 
about  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  defenders  of  the  filibuster  are  now 
trying  to  put  over  on  the  American 
people:  they  are  giving  us  a  fake — in 
other  words,  root  beer  with  a  little 
coloring  matter,  but  no  substance  to  it. 
I  only  hope  that  the  Senate  and  the 
country  do  not  fall  for  this  flimflam. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  noticed  the  Sena- 
tor's reference  to  the  attitude  of  the 
pundits.  I  do  not  l>elieve  he  would  put 
Mr.  William  S.  White  among  the  group 
of  persons  to  whom  he  refers  as  pundits, 
would  he? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Oh.  yes ;  I  would. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  that  be  the  case, 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  comment  ap- 
pearing today  in  the  column  of  William 
S.  White,  who  I  think  is  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  about  the  Senate  that 
there  is  in  the  Nation.  He  said  this. 
and  I  think  the  Senator  will  be  interested 
In  his  statement: 

The  advanced  liberals  in  both  parties  have 
got  off  to  a  very  poor  start  in  trying  to  change 
the  Senate  filibuster  rule.  •  •  •  Naturally 
they  set  out  under  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tors Pattl  H.  Douolab,  Democrat  of  Illinois, 
and    Jacob    K.    Javits,   Republican    of   New 


York,  with  Impossible  rather  than  attainable 
demands.  They  w^sh  to  have  the  Senate 
agree  that  a  Ollbuster  can  be  baited  here- 
after by  a  bare  majority  or  a  margin  of  one 
vote — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say.  our 
amendment  requires  a  majority  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate,  not  a 
bare  majority  of  those  voting. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has 
just  said  it  is  no  trick  to  get  Senators 
to  be  present  when  a  question  of  this 
kind  is  being  considered. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  White  as 
follows : 

The  obvious  reality  is  that  most  of  the 
Senate  (Including  many  authentic  liberals) 
knows  this  to  be  indefensible  extremism. 

I  desist  from  quoting  at  that  point.  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor if  he  is  willing  to  confess  that  his 
effort  at  this  time  is  as  stated  by  one  of 
the  leading  constitutional  authorities  of 
the  Nation,  at  least  as  to  the  objectives 
sought  to  be  attained  by  establishing  the 
Senate,  and  as  to  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  this  characterization  of 
Mr.  White  as  indefensible  extremism  is  a 
sound  and  appropriate  term  to  apply  to 
his  pre.sent  effort. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  not,  and  I 
regret  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
brought  in  the  name  of  Mr.  White  into 
this  discussion.  Mr.  White  is  a  very 
charming  gentleman.  He  is  a  master  of 
style.  He  happens  to  be  a  southerner 
who  has  come  north  and  has  prospered 
greatly  with  the  property  of  northern 
newspapers.  He  is  in  fact  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Senator  Johnson,  and  his  views 
nearly  always  agree  with  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

In  fact  he  has  said  In  his  book  that 
"the  Senate  might  be  described  without 
too  much  violence  to  fact  as  the  South's 
unending  revenge  upon  the  North  for 
Gettysburg" — page  68.  As  I  have 
viewed  the  proceedings  here,  during  the 
last  10  years,  I  sometimes  wonder  who 
won  the  war  from  1861  to  1865. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  Mr.  White,  is  it 
not,  who  terms  the  Senate  as  the  last  cit- 
adel of  freedom,  and  has  titled  his  book 
on  the  Senate  "The  Citadel"? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  that  he 
regards  the  Senate  as  the  last  citadel 
of  the  southern  opix>nents  of  human 
rights. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  more  question,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  his  comments  on  this 
quotation.    Mr.  White  says: 

The  obvious  reality  is  that  most  of  the 
Senate  (including  many  authentic  liberals) 
knows  this  to  be  indefensible  extrenalsm. 

In  that  number  Mr.  White  would  in- 
clude the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'MahoneyI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church],  and  many  of  the  other 
Senators  who,  in  addition  to  the  18 
southern  Senators,  have  voted  to  adopt 
the  rule  of  1949,  and  who  voted  to  defeat 
inglorlously  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], for  himself,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  other  Senators  this  morning. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  going  to  deny  the  statement  by 
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Mr.  White  that  many  authentic  liberals. 
Including  the  ones  I  have  named,  and 
many  others,  regard  the  present  effort, 
the  present  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  as  indefensible  extremism. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  Mr.  White 
regards  it  as  indefensible  extremism.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Texas  regards 
it  as  indefensible  extremism.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Florida  regards  it  as 
Indefensible  extremism.  I  am  sure  the 
advocates  of  white  supremacy  regard  it 
as  indefensible  extremism. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MahoneyI? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  paper  which  used  to  em- 
ploy Mr.  White,  and  which  does  not  now. 
the  New  York  Times,  in  two  editorials, 
including  an  editorial  this  morning,  came 
out  very  strongly  for  the  proposal  which 
some  16  of  us  are  advocating. 

I  may  say  to  my  good  friend,  I  do  not 
think  it  matters  what  Mr.  White  thinks, 
or  what  Mr.  Lippmann  thinks.  These 
matters  should  be  considered  on  their 
merits. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  about  Mr. 
Krock? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  They  are  all 
decent  men.  but  their  views  are-not  con- 
trolling. We  can  take  them  into  con- 
sideration, but  they  are  not  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  views  of  61  Sen- 
ators are  controlling,  and  they  were  con- 
trolling, were  they  not,  on  the  Anderson 
amendment  this  morning? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not  admitted 
we  are  going  to  be  defeated  either  on 
this  motion  or  on  the  motions  which,  if 
my  amendment  is  rejected,  will  follow. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida,  if  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  this  statement,  has 
been  expressing  a  sort  of  lean-to  philos- 
ophy. He  leans  on  other  people  rather 
than  being  able  to  stand  alone  on  the 
merits  of  the  question. 

I  have  never  been  afraid  of  taking  a 
position  which  I  thought  was  right,  even 
though  a  majority  of  a  given  body  might 
think  it  wrong. 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  PLATFORMS  OF  195  2  AND 
19S6  ENDORSED  PRINCIPLE  OF  PENDING  (DOUG- 
LAS)    AMENDMENT 

Now.  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
ostensibly  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ator of  the  platform  which  our  party 
adopted,  both  in  1952  and  in  1956,  which 
I  shall  now  read  : 

In  order  that  the  will  of  the  American 
people  may  be  expressed  upon  all  legislative 
proposals,  we  urge  that  action  be  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  86th  Congress  to  im- 
prove congressional   procedures — • 

Now  listen  to  this — 

so  that  majority  rule  prevails  and  de- 
cisions can  be  made  after  reasonable  debate 
without  being  blocked  by  a  minority  in 
either  House. 

That  was  the  plank  which  our  party 
adopted  in  1952.  Identical  language  was 
adopted  in  1956.  The  leadership  of  our 
party  here  in  the  Senate  rejected  it  in 
1953,  although.  I  am  happy  to  say,  a 
considerable  number  of  us  supported  it. 
The  leadership  of  our  party  in  the  Senate 
did  not  act  upon  it  in  1955.     The  leader- 


ship of  our  party,  including  the  Senator 
from  Plonda.  defeated  it  in  1957. 

We  are  now  proposing  this  amendment 
in  an  effort  to  make  good  this  pledge 
at  long  la!5t.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  this  year.  Again  we  find  the  lead- 
ership of  our  party  in  the  Senate  oppos- 
ing it. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  this  situation — 
and  I  dislike  to  say  this— is  that  we  adopt 
planks  in  our  conventions,  pledging  our- 
selves to  lihese  principles;  then  we  come 
into  the  Senate  and  find  we  are  hogtied 
by  the  ruJes  of  the  Senate,  and  that  men 
who  I  an  on  the  Democratic  platform  re- 
pudiate in  practice  the  declarations  of 
their  platform. 

If  I  am  taking  a  position  of  "inde- 
fensible extremism,"  as  Mr.  White  sug- 
gests, so  is  the  Democratic  Party  taking 
a  position  of  indefensible  extremism; 
but  I  did  not  notice,  in  the  campaigns  of 
1952  or  1956,  that  many  Democrats  re- 
pudiated the  Democratic  Party  platform. 
But  if  we  do  not  carry  out  the  pledge 
this  time,  we  shall  be  accused,  and  I 
think  properly  so.  of  going  back  upon 
campaign  promises  which  we  have  made. 
And.  believe  me.  the  American  people 
will  know.  One  cannot  fool  the  Amer- 
ican peoi)le  all  the  time.  If  in  1960  we 
once  aga.n  put  such  a  declaration  in  our 
platform  having  defeated  the  proposal 
this  time,  one  can  imagine  the  guffaws 
which  w;ll  go  up  all  over  the  country. 
Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  not  be  slow  in  pointing  this  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So,  my  friends,  the 
honor  of  our  party  as  well  as  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation  is  at  stake.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  stand  here  and  be  crucified  by  be- 
ing called  an  indefensible  extremi-st  when 
I  am  merely  proposing  that  we  carry  out 
the  prog]-am  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
gard the  Senator  fiom  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Hayden  1 ,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor of  all  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  senior 
Senator  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  O'MahoneyI,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  1  as  os- 
tensible Democrats  only,  because  their 
convictions  differ  from  his  in  this  impor- 
tant regard  and  because  they  are  op- 
posing him  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  imagine  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
inveigle  me  into  indulging  in  personal 
comments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  do  so,  but  that  has  been  the  result. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  confessed  that  he  is  trying  to 
range  me  against  these  other  Senators. 
I  thought  that  was  the  purpose.  I  make 
no  judgment  on  the  motives  of  these 
Senators.  They  are  my  personal  friends. 
He  has  not  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  sow 
personal  discord. 

I  menjly  say  that  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  Senate  has 
been  contrary  to  the  pledges  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  situation. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  want  to  finish 
this  thought. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  comment  only,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  can 
make  the  comment  afterward. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  use  of  the  word 
"ostensible"  brings  back  memories  to  me, 
because  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
drafting  committee  in  Chicago  which 
brought  forth  the  platform. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  the  Senator  ap- 
prove of  it? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not,  and  a  good 
many  who  served  on  the  committee  did 
not. 

Mr  E>OUGLAS.  Did  the  Senator  re- 
pudiate the  platform? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No,  but  I  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  the  Senator  feel 
himself  bound? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  in  this  particu- 
lar, just  as  the  Senator  has  not  been 
bound  by  all  provisions  of  the  platform. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor. 
rect.  Let  me  say  that  I  think  a  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  Party  or  of  the 
Republican  Party  has  the  right  and  in- 
deed the  duty,  if  he  disagrees  with  a 
plank  in  the  party  platform,  to  say  so 
and  to  free  himself  from  any  oblisatlon. 

But  if  he  campaigns  on  the  platform 
and  does  not  specifically  repudiate  the 
platform,  and  then  later  votes  against  a 
provision  which  was  in  the  platform,  I 
say  he  has  broken  faith  with  the  people 
and  with  the  party. 

I  do  not  know  what  any  of  the  circum- 
stances were  in  connection  with  the  Sen- 
ators referred  to.  They  are  all  my 
friends.  I  like  them  very  much.  I  am 
not  going  to  pass  judgment  on  them.  I 
am  going  to  argue  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  rather  than  uixtn  the  virtue  or 
lack  of  virtue  of  individuals.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  they  are  far 
more  virtuous  than  I  am,  and  probably 
have  a  much  better  chance  with  St. 
Peter  than  I  will  have. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  closing  on  this 
matter,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  the 
Senator  fiom  Florida  regards  it  as  un- 
usually ungenerous  on  the  part  of  his 
distinguished  friend  from  Illinois  to  have 
termed  the  Senator  from  Florida  an 
ostensible  Democrat,  when  he  has  run 
for  office  on  his  convictions,  on  his  own 
platform,  before  his  own  people,  and 
was  renominated  last  September  in  the 
Democratic  primary  by  the  largest  ma- 
jority ever  received  by  a  senatorial  can- 
didate  in  a  hotly  contested  race  In  the 
history  of  Florida,  and  when  other  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  who  are  Democrats,  sucli 
as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMi". 
O'Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  1.  who  are  only  a 
small  part  of  those  who  join  with  the  18 
southern  Senators  in  comprising  the 
huge  majorities  which  have  been  rolled 
up  for  a  fair  cloture  rule,  take  the  same 
position.  The  Senator  should  not  term 
us  all  ostensible  Democrats  simply  be- 
cause our  convictions  happen  to  differ 
with  his.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
recall  tliose  words. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wUl  say  I  got  Into 
this  part  of  the  (UBCusslon  only  to  rebut 
the  charge  that  oiu*  pr(q;>06al  was  one 
of  "Indefensible  extremism,"  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  seemed  to  believe. 
I  wish  to  make  no  reflection  upon  the 
Senator,  and  I  should  likeTto  have  the 
word  "ostensible"  stricken  from  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  takes  the  same 
position  with  reference  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr  Hayden],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'Mahonky], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church  1. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  not  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  brought  In  their  names.  I 
made  no  reflection  against  them  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  seems  to  be 
trying  to  make  it  appear  that  I  have. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  gives 
them  the  right  to  have  convictions? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly  they  have 
a  right  to  have  onvictlons.  I  merely 
point  out  that  those  who  vote  against  the 
ability  of  the  majority  to  limit  debate  are 
voting  against  the  Democratic  platform. 
That  is  true.  The  Democratic  platform 
of  1952  and  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1956  so  provided.  Those  are  facts  and 
one  cannot  get  aro  jnd  those  facts. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator,  provided  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  may  yield  to  me  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartkx  in  the  chair ) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CoopEit]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  am(  ndment  which  I  sub- 
mitted yesterday,  which  is  now  at  the 
desk.  numt>ered  l-g-59-B. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Returning,  after  a  brief 
Interruption,  to-th(;  subject  of  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  White,  and  the  comments 
which  were  made  {.bout  him  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Sena  to;-  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HoLLAHDl,  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
record  should  sho^v  that  the  definition 
of  a  liberal  is  larg«>ly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder,  and  that  what  may  seem  to  be 
a  liberal  In  Mr.  White's  eyes — and  I 
suspect  in  the  eye;,  of  the  late  Alton  B. 
Parker,  who  ran  for  President  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  as  I  recall,  in  1904 — 
would  not  be  the  definition  of  a  liberal 
in  the  eyes  of  same  of  those  who  have 
had  the  great  good  fortune  to  Join  this 
distinguished  body  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  1959. 

While  I  read  with  the  greatest  Interest 
a  book  about  the  Senate,  entitled  "The 


Citadel,"  which  Mr.  White  wrote,  and 
while  I  am  more  than  honored  to  have 
a  presentation  copy  of  that  book,  which 
was  given  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  all  new  Democrats  who  Joined 
the  Senate  in  1956,  while  I  value  not  only 
the  majority  leader's  signature  on  the 
book,  but  also  the  signature  of  the 
author,  Mr.  White,  I  am  afraid  that 
after  a  brief  period  of  2  years  in  this 
body  I  would  not  like  to  think  that  the 
Senate  was  what  Mr.  White  thinks  it  is. 

So  with  the  greatest  of  friendship 
toward  him — and  I  have  it,  and  I  think 
he  is  fond  of  me,  because  he  has  said 
so — I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  White's 
views  on  the  filibuster  problem  are  ex- 
actly contemporary.  I  think  they  are 
just  a  little  obsolescent,  and  possibly 
even  obsolete. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Illinois  if  he  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  a  column  on  the  filibuster  which 
Mr.  White  wrote  perhaps  6  weeks  ago. 
and  the  answer  to  that  column  written 
by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  this 
body,  former  Senator  Lehman,  of  New 
York,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  read  both  Mr. 
White's  column  and  Senator  Lehman's 
reply.  I  placed  Senator  Lehman's  reply 
in  the  Record.  It  was  published  this 
morning. 

I  have  never  seen  any  argument  de- 
molished so  thoroughly  as  Mr.  White's 
argument  was  demolished  by  Senator 
Lehman.  The  demolition  of  Mr.  White's 
argiunent  was  almost  equivalent  to  the 
demolition  by  some  of  the  armies  in 
1865. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  friend  uses  strong 
words  in  cormection  with  those  columns. 
I  would  not  go  quite  that  far.  How- 
ever. I  would  express  my  view  that  it 
seems  to  me  that,  to  the  objective  and 
modern  observer.  Senator  Lehman  had 
substantially  the  better  of  the  argument. 
Mr.  White  was  entitled  to  his  views 
then.  He  is  entitled  to  his  views  now. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  he  sug- 
gests that  those  of  us  who  are  support- 
ing the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DouglasI.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  are  characterized  as  "inde- 
fensible extremists,"  or  rather  that  our 
E>oint  of  view  is  that  of  "indefensible 
extremism,"  he  is  going  pretty  far.  I 
suppose  we  would  look  pretty  extreme  to 
Louis  XVI.  I  suppose  some  of  the 
Bourbons  would  have  thought  that  those 
of  us  who  want  to  establish  majority 
rule  in  the  Senate  were  going  pretty 
far.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  seemed  to 
me,  as  it  seemed  to  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
last  year,  and  as  it  seemed  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  when  it  wrote  its  platforms 
in  1952  and  1956,  that  this  is  a  pretty 
moderate  measure  which  is  being 
brought  forward  now  to  bring  the  Sen- 
ate into  line  with  practically  every  other 
civilized  deliberative  body  in  the  free 
world. 

My  friends,  who  are  more  erudite  than 
I,  can  correct  me,  I  am  sure.  If  I  am 
mistaken,  but  at  the  moment  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  legislative  body  in 


which  it  Is  so  easy  to  prevent  the  will 
of  the  majority  from  becoming  ef- 
fective. The  only  precedent  I  can  think 
of  is  that  of  the  Polish  Diet  back  in 
the  18th  centtUT,  shortly  before  that 
country  was  carved  up  between  Austria. 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  It  wsis  necessary 
to  obtain  unanimous  approval  in  the 
upper  body  of  the  Polish  Diet  in  order 
to  pass  any  legislation.  It  is  thought  by 
many  historians  that  that  particular 
provision  played  a  greater  part  than 
anything  else  in  the  extinction  of  Poland 
as  a  free  nation. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  briefly  of 
my  friend  from  Illinois,  having  said  all 
I  care  to  say  about  my  good  friend  Mr. 
White,  I  should  like  to  pass  very  briefly 
to  a  comment  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who  I  note 
is  still  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  in 
order  that  I  may  make  a  statement  with 
reference  to  Mr.  White  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield! 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  this  col- 
umn was  written  before  the  vote  of  to- 
day. The  burden  of  his  statement  was 
that  an  impossible  and  impractical  pro- 
gram had  been  advanced  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
nEimed  by  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  was  an  excel- 
lent prophet,  when  we  consider  the  vote 
today  of  61  to  37,  including  the  expres- 
sions of  the  two  Senators  who  did  not 
vote,  indicating  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Senate  agrees  with  Mr.  White, 
that  the  suggestions  made  by  the  small 
group  of  fiaming  liberals  are  anything 
but  practical,  and  are  extreme. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wish  unduly  to 
detain  my  good  friend  from  Florida,  who, 
I  know,  has  a  diimer  engagement  with 
guests,  but  I  do  intend  to  ask  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions on  that  subject  a  little  later.  If 
the  Senator  from  Florida  desires  to  re- 
main, we  shall  be  very  happy  indeed  to 
have  him  join  our  friendly  little  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  permit  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  the  floor.  I  am  happy  to 
withhold  my  comments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  apologize  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  However, 
my  observation  bears  directly  on  the 
question  of  our  being  extreme  in  our 
view. 

I  point  out  the  history  of  the  limita- 
tion of  debate  in  the  upper  bodies  of 
every  American  legislature.  That  is 
pretty  good  evidence.  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  tabulation  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  without  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  tabulation 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LnciTATiON  or  Debatx  in  State  Senates 

1.  Alabama  (1951) :  Debate  may  be  limited 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  elected 
members  upon  a  motion  to  that  effect  of- 
fered by  the  committee  on  rules  (rule  19). 
No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  on 
any  question  under  debate,  and  none  shall, 
without  leave  of  the  senate,  consume  more 
than  1  hour  each  time  (rule  37). 

2.  Arizona  (1951):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  XVIII).  Presumably  requires 
majority  vote.  "Jefferson's  Manual"  governs 
when  not  Inconsistent  ( rule  XXIX ) . 

3.  Arkansas  (1951) :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized If  seconded  by  at  least  five  mem- 
bers (rule  XV).  Presumably  required  ma- 
jority vote.  Dilatory  motions  forbidden 
(rule  XIV,  sec.  19). 

4.  California  (1951):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  41). 

5.  Colorado  (1951):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  IX,  subdivi- 
sion 2).  Debate  may  be  limited  not  less 
than  1  hour  after  adoption  of  motion  to  that 
effect  by  majority  vote  (rule  IX,  3). 

6.  Connecticut  (1951):  No  previous  ques- 
tion allowed  (rulings,  p.  39).  No  member 
may.  without  leave,  speak  more  than  twice 
on  s-ame  question  (rule  11).  Remarks  mvist 
be  germane  (rulings,  p.  44) . 

7.  Delaware  (1951):  "Robert's  Rules  of 
Order.  Revised."  to  settle  all  parliamentary 
procedure   (rule  38). 

8.  Florida  (1951):  A  senator  may  not 
speak  longer  than  30  minutes  nor  more  than 
twice  on  any  one  question  without  leave  of 
the  senate  (rule  20).  "Jefferson's  Manual' 
governs  whenever  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  standing  rules   (rule  77). 

9.  Georgia  (1957):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  58).  All  in- 
dividual speeches  on  bills  and  resolution.s 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes  unless  by 
leave  of  the  senate  (rule  15) .  The  president 
of  the  senate  "shall  in  his  discretion  sus- 
pend Irrelevant  debate  and  command  silence 
whenever  he  may  deem  it  needful"  ( rvile  1). 

10.  Idaho  (1947):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  4),  presumably  by  majority 
vote.  General  rules  of  parliamentary  prac- 
tice to  govern  In  all  cases  not  provided  for 
(rule  23). 

11.  Illinois  (1951):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  54).  No  senator  may  speak 
more  than  15  minutes  at  any  one  time  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  senate  (rule  33). 
"Robert's  Rules  of  Order"  govern  provided 
not  Inconsistent  (rule  72). 

12.  Indiana  (1949)  :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  17),  presumably  by  majority 
vote.  "Jefferson's  Manual"  applies  to  all 
points  not  covered  (rule  52). 

13.  Iowa  (1951):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  20).  "Rob- 
ert's Rules  of  Order"  govern  where  not  in- 
consistent (rule  42) . 

14.  Kansas  (1949):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  27),  apparently  by  majority 
vote  (rule  20).  No  senator  may  speak  more 
than  twice  on  the  same  day  on  the  same 
subject  without  leave  of  the  senate  (rule 
7).  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order"  apply  when- 
ever senate  rules  do  not  apply  (rule  76) . 

15.  Kentucky  (1954):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  of  senators  voting 
(sec.  50) . 

16.  Louisiana  (1948):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  17).  De- 
bate may  be  limited  by  majority  vote  so  that 
no  senator  shall  speak  longer  than  1  hour 
at  one  time  without  leave  (rule  9). 

17.  Maine  (1957):  No  rule  on  limitation 
of  debate  but  "Reed's  Rules  and  Cushlng's 
Law  and  Practice"  to  govern  whenever  ap- 
llcable  and  not  Inconsistent  with  standing 
rules  (rule  37). 


18.  Maryland  (1950)  :  "Jefferson's  Manual" 
to  govern  when  not  Inconsistent  with  stand- 
ing rules  (rule  92). 

19.  Maiwachusetta  (1966):  Debate  may  be 
closed  not  less  than  1  hour  after  adoption  of 
motion  to  that  effect  (rule  47).  presumably 
by  majority  vote.  Cushlng's  Manual  shall 
govern  when  not  Inconsistent  with  stand- 
ing rviles  (rule  62). 

20.  Michigan  (1951  52):  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  by  majority  vote  of  the 
senators   present   and  voting    (rxile   65). 

21.  Minnesota  (1955):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  24). 
"Jefferson's  Manual"  to  govern  when  not 
Inconsistent  with   standing  rules    (rule  51). 

22.  Mississippi  (1948-52):  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  (rule  65),  presumably  by 
majority  vote  since  Rules  of  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  govern  on  all  ques- 
tions   not   In   conflict    with    rules    (rule   59). 

23.  Mls.sourl  (1951):  Previous  question 
authorized    by    majority    vote    (rule    76). 

24.  Montana  (1951):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  XIV). 
No  senator  shall  speak  more  than  twice  in 
any  one  debnte  on  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  stage  of  the  bill  in  exclusion  of  thof^e 
who  have   not  spoken    [rule   XII,  4). 

25.  Nebraska  (1950):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  of  elected  members 
(rule  10,  sec.  9).  Gregg's  Handbook  shall 
govern  when  not  Inconsistent  (pule  1).  No 
member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  upon 
any  one  question  during  one  legislative  day 
(rule  4.  sec.  10).  Each  day  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  legislative  day  unless  majority 
votes  otherwise  (rvjle  7,  sec.  6) . 

2t;.  Nevada  (1951):  Prevl<  us  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  18). 
"M;ison's  Manual"  shall  govern  (rule  55). 

27.  New  Hampshire  ( 1951 )  :  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  (rule  9)  presumably  by  ma- 
jority vote.  No  member  shall  speak  more 
than  twice  on  same  question  on  same  day 
without  leave  (rule  4). 

28.  New  Jersey  (1951):  No  Senator  shall 
speak  more  than  three  times  'on  any  subject 
of  debate  "  without  the  leave  of  the  senate 
(rule  47). 

29.  New  Mexico  (1951-52):  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  on  denvand  of  majority  of 
members  present  (rule  54  i .  "Robert's  Riiles 
of  Order"  to  govern  In  all  ca.sos  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  standing  rules  (rule  74). 

30.  New  York  (1951):  Debate  may  be  lim- 
ited by  majority  vote  wherever  any  bill,  reso- 
lution, or  motion  shall  have  been  under  con- 
sideration for  2  hours  (rule  XIV,  sec  3). 

31.  North  Carolina  (1951):  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  (rule  57).  presumably  by 
majority  vote  ( rule  63  ) . 

32.  North  Dakota  (1951):  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  (rules  18,  21),  presumably 
by  majority  vote.  Ordinary  member,  may 
speak  only  10  minutes  on  same  subject,  then 
5  minutes,  until  every  other  member  choos- 
ing to  speak  shall  have  spoken,  without 
unanimous  consent  (rule  13).  Robert's 
Rules  to  govern  when  applicable  and  not  In- 
consistent (rule  77). 

33.  Ohio  (1951)  :  Previous  question  author- 
ized on  demand  of  3  senators  (rule  89).  pre- 
sumably by  majority  vote.  No  senator  shall 
speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same  question 
except  by  leave  (rule  74)  and  may  read  rele- 
vant matter  "of  reasonable  length"  (rule  75) . 
Any  recognized  standard  authority  on  par- 
liamentary procedure  may  be  received  as  au- 
thority for  all  cases  not  provided  for  (rule 
117). 

34.  Oklahoma  (1951):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  39).  No 
senator  shall  speak  more  than  20  minutes 
on  any  question  without  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  and  only  10  minutes  dur- 
ing debate  In  considering  bills  on  general 
order  (rule  107). 

35.  Oregon  (1951):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  38)  by  majority  vote  (rule  69) . 
No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  on 


any  question  without  leave  (rule  35).  After 
50th  day  of  session,  member  may  not  speak 
longer  than  minutes  but  may  yield  his  time 
(rule  26).  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  Re- 
vised" to  govern. 

36.  Pennsylvania  (1951-82)  :  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  41). 
"Jefferson's  Manual"  to  govern  whenever  ap- 
plicable (rvile  34). 

37.  Rhode  Island  (1951):  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  (rule  21).  E>ebate  may  be 
closed  on  motion  (presumably  by  majority 
vote)  after  any  matter  shall  have  been  con- 
sidered for  2  hours  (  rule  23 ) . 

38.  South  Carolina  ( 19E1 )  :  Debate  may  be 
limited  by  two-thirds  of  the  senate  (rule  14). 
No  BenaU)r  may  speak  more  than  2  hours  In 
any  one  legislative  day  on  any  one  bill  or 
resolution  (  rxile  8) . 

39.  South  Dakota  (1951)  :  Motion  for  pre- 
vious question  authorized  but  must  be  sec- 
onded by  one-seventh  of  the  members  elected 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  present 
(rule  531. 

40.  Tennessee  (1949):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  vote  tf)  two-thirds  of  mem- 
bers present:  If  rejected,  committee  of  rules 
may,  upon  demand  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  submit  rule  fixing  of 
limiting  time  for  debate  for  adoption  by 
majority  of  senate   (rule  20). 

41  Texas  (1949):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized  by  majority  vote   (rule   101). 

42.  Utah  ( 1945)  :  Previous  question  specifi- 
cally forbidden  (rule  45  i .  No  senator  shall 
speak  more  than  twice  in  any  one  debate  on 
the  .-same  day.  and  at  the  same  stage  of  the 
bill  without  leave  (rule  42).  "Robert's  Rules 
of  Order  "  govern  whenever  applicable  and 
not  inconsistent  with  senate  rules. 

43.  Vermont  (1950)  :  Previous  question  for- 
bidden (rule  VIII,  55).  No  senator  shall 
speak  more  than  twice  to  same  question 
without  leave  (rule  X,  65).  "Robert's  Rules 
of  Order"  shall  prevail  (rule  XIII,  82).  on 
parliamentary  questions  not  covered  by  the 
rules. 

44  Virginia  (1950)  Previous  question  au- 
thorized if  seconded  by  majority  of  senators 
present  (rule  50),  presumably  by  majority 
vote.  "Jefferson's  Manual"  to  be  used  to 
construe  rules  (  rule  68  » . 

45  Washington  (1951)  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  30). 

46  West  Virginia  (1951):  Previous  ques- 
tion avithorized  by  majority  vote  (rule 53). 

47.  Wisconsin  (1949):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (Manual,  p.  40) 
on  demand  of  six  senators   (82). 

48.  Wyoming  (reprinted  1981):  Previous 
question  authorized  when  seconded  by  3 
members  and  approved  by  majority  vote  (pp. 
19.20). 

AppE^fDIX 

PREVENTION    OF    OBSTHUCTIVI    TACTIC8 

•Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised  (1943)": 
Debate  may  be  closed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  assembly  or  by  adopting  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question  which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting  (sec. 
44).  No  dilatory,  absurd,  or  frivolous  mo- 
tions are  allowed  (sec.  40).  "Whenever  the 
Chair  Is  satisfied  that  members  are  using 
parliamentary  forms  to  obstruct  bivilneM,  he 
should  either  not  recognize  them  or  else  rule 
them  out  of  order  "  (sec.  40) . 

"Jefferson's  Manual  (1797)":  "No  one  is  to 
speak  Impertinently  or  beside  the  question, 
superfluously  or  tediously"  (see  XVII).  No 
man  may  speak  more  than  once  on  tbe  same 
bill  except  to  clear  up  a  matter  of  fact  or  to 
explain  a  material  part  of  his  speech  (sec. 
XVII).  Previous  question  authorised  by 
majority  vote  (see  XXXIV,  8LL). 

It  is  Ironical  to  note.  Mr.  President,  that 
many  of  the  States  whose  Senators  have  op- 
posed effective  limitation  of  debate  here  In 
the  Senate  have  most  effective  rules  limiting 
debate  In  their  own  upper  chambers. 


UMITATXON   or  DEBATX  IN  AlCDUCAM    STATE 
f^KNATSS 

Porty-flve  out  of  the  forty-eight  States, 
either  by  the  previous  question  or  other  par- 
liamentary devlcet.,  forbid  filibustering  In 
their  upper  chamb«!r8. 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question  by 
majority  vote  is  spoclflcally  authorized  in  22 
States — California,  Ck>lorado,  Georgia.  Iowa, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota. 
Missouri.  Montana.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New 
York.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania. 
South  Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  In  an 
additional  16 — Arizona,  Arkansas,  Idaho. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin — the  prevlotis  question  Is 
speciiicaily  authorized  but  tbe  rule  does  not 
state  the  size  of  the  majority  required.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  from  the  other  rules  In 
these  State  manuals  that  a  simple  majority 
is  all  that  Is  required.  In  addition  to  these 
37  States,  one  State — Nebraska — provides  for 
the  prevlovis  question  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  those  elected. 

In  four  States — Delaware,  Florida.  Mary- 
land, and  Maine — there  Is  no  rule  fixing  de- 
bate but  there  are  provisions  that  standard 
manuals  of  parliamentary  procedure  shall 
govern  when  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
standing  rules.  Robert's  Rules  of  Order 
and  other  comparable  manuals  forbid  fili- 
bustering of  obstructive  techniques  and 
give  the  preslblng  officer  effective  powers 
to  prevent  such  tactics.  Two  States — Utah 
and  Vermont — specifically  forbid  the  pre- 
vlotis  question  but  Robert's  Rules  of  Order 
Is  specifically  made  applicable  so  that  they 
might  be  added  to  the  four  States  listed 
above  which  effectively  prevent  filibustering. 

Finally,  South  Carolina,  which  provides  for 
limitation  of  debate  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
limits  debate  to  2  hours  on  any  one  bill, 
an  effective  protection  against  obstruction. 

Of  the  remaining  three  States,  Alabama 
has  a  rule  which  Is  almost  Identical  with 
that  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  namely,  providing 
for  limitation  of  debate  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  elected  members.  Connecticut 
forbids  the  previous  question  and  has  no 
other  rule  to  limit  debate.  New  Jersey,  like- 
wise, has  no  effective  rule  except  perhaps, 
the  provision  that  no  State  senator  may 
speak  more  than  three  times  on  any  subject. 

[From  the  Library  of  Congrees,   Legislative 
Reference  Service] 

RuLBS  FOB  Conducting  Business  in  the 
Senate  or  the  Confedeeated  States  or 
Amebic  A   (1862) 

Rule  IV:  "No  Senator  shall  speak  more 
than  twice  In  any  one  debate,  on  the  same 
question  and  on  the  same  day,  without  leave 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  present." 

Rule  VIII:  •••  •  •  every  question  of  order 
shall  be  decided  by  the  President  without 
debate,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  body." 

Rule  XI:  "No  motion  shall  be  debated 
until  the  same  shall  receive  a  second,  and 
when  a  motion  shall  be  made  and  seconded, 
it  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  desired  by 
the  President  or  any  Senator,  delivered  In  at 
the  table  and  read,  before  the  same  shall  be 
debated."  ' 

Rule  XrV:  "•  •  •  the  motion  to  adjourn 
shall  always  be  in  order  and  decided  with- 
out debate." 

Rule  XXV:  ."No  motion  for  the  prevlotis 
question  shall  be  entertained,  but  upon  the 
call  of  any  Senator  for  the  question,  if  sec- 
onded by  a  majority  of  tlie  Senators  present, 
the  vote  shall  immediately  be  taken  on  the 
pending  question,  whatever  it  may  be,  with- 
out further  debate." 

Rule  XXVin:  "When  the  jreas  and  nays 
shall  be  called  for  by  one-fifth  of  the  Sena- 
tors present,  each  Senator  called  upon  shall 
declare  openly  and  without  debate  his  assent 


or  dissent  to  the  question,  unless  for  special 
reason  he  be  excused  by  the  Senate." 

Rule  XL VIII:  "The  rules  may  be  amended 
by  a  majority  of  Senators,  on  one  day's  no- 
tice being  given." 

June  20.  1957. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  this  question:  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Florida  House,  the  house 
of  the  State  from  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  comes,  permits  motions  for 
the  previous  question? 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  The  Florida  rule  pro- 
vides that  a  Senator  may  not  speak 
longer 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  have  informa- 
tion as  to  the  house;  only  with  respect 
to  the  upper  body. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  rule  of  the  Flor- 
ida House,  according  to  a  memorandum 
furnished  me  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
reads  as  follows: 

Motions  for  the  previous  question  shall  l)e 
decided  without  debate,  provided  the  In- 
troducer of  a  resolution,  bill,  or  mo- 
tion •  •  •  shall  be  allowed  5  minutes  with- 
in which  to  discuss  the  same. 

That  is  the  Florida  House,  the  house 
of  the  State  from  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  comes. 

SOUTHEBN  LEGISLATI7RES  HAVE  MORE  RIGDI 
CLOTURE  RX-'tES  THAN  PENDING  (DOX7CI.AS) 
AMENDMENT 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  southern  legislatures  permit  the 
moving  of  the  previous  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  lias  al- 
lowed me  to  put  in  the  Record  the  table 
which  shows  the  situation  in  the  various 
legislatures.  That  is  exactly  the  case. 
I  should  like  to  read  what  the  present 
situation  is.  The  situation  in  Florida 
described  here  came  into  being  a  little 
later  than  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  served  in  that  body. 
I  read  from  this  memorandum: 

Florida  (1951):  A  Senator  may  not  speak 
longer  than  30  minutes  nor  more  than  twice 
on  any  one  question  without  leave  of  the 
Senate  (rait  20).  "Jefferson's  Manual"  gov- 
erns whenever  applicable  and  not  Incon- 
sistent with  standing  rules  (rule  77). 

"Jefferson's  Manual."  of  course,  states 
that  the  previous  question  may  be  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  extraordi- 
nary that  southern  Senators,  whose  own 
State  legislatures  have  a  most  rigid  guil- 
lotine, should  object  to  a  mild  limitation 
on  debate  which  would  permit  from  5 
to  8  weeks  of  debate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  colleague.  The  summary  attached 
to  the  memorandum  shows  the  follow- 
ing: 

Forty-five  out  of  the  forty-eight  States 
either  by  the  previous  question  or  other 
parliamentary  devices,  forbid  filibustering  In 
their  upper  chambers. 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question  by 
majority  vote  Is  specifically  authorized  In  22 
States. 

In  an  additional  16  States  the  previous 
question  Is  speclflcaUy  authorized,  but  the 
rule  does  not  state  the  size  of  the  majority 
required. 

Generally  It  refers  to  the  "Robert's 
Rules  of  Order,"  which  requires  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting,  or  to 


"Jefferson's  Manual,"  which  requires  a 
majority. 
That  accounts  for  most  of  the  States. 

In  four  States  there  is  no  rule  fixing  de- 
bate, but  there  are  provisions  that  standard 
manuals  of  parliamentary  procedure  shall 
govern  when  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
standing  rules. 

Two  States  specifically  forbid  the  previ- 
ous question,  but  "Rcberfs  Rules  of  Order" 
Is  specifically  made  applicable,  so  that  they 
might  be  added  to  the  four  States  listed 
above  which  effectively  prevent  filibustering. 

South  Carolina  has  a  unique  situation. 
It  provides  for  a  limitation  of  debate  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  and  a  limitation  on 
debate  of  2  hours  on  any  one  bill. 

In  three  States  there  are  no  set  rules. 
Alabama  has  a  rule  which  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Connecticut  forbids  the  previ- 
ous question  and  has  no  other  rule  to 
limit  debate.  New  Jersey — the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
was  in  the  Chamber  a  moment  ago — has 
no  effective  rule,  but  it  does  provide  that 
no  State  senator  may  speak  more  than 
three  times  on  any  subject. 

One  other  point  should  be  made, 
wliich  may  be  interesting  to  the  Senate. 
We  find  in  most  State  legislatures  rather 
strict  control  over  germaneness  and  a 
rather  strict  administration  of  control, 
so  far  as  presiding  ofBcers  are  concerned, 
about  speaking  beside  the  question, 
superfluously,  or  tediously,  as  Jefferson's 
Manual  provic^. 

I  l)elieve  it  «m  be  properly  said  that 
In  the  American  legislative  practice 
there  is  not  aUowed  the  possibility  for 
such  a  situation  as  we  face  here,  where 
legislation  can  be  literally  killed  by  talk- 
ing it  to  death. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  view  of  aU  that.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  what  Mr.  White  should  have  to  say 
about  these  southern  legislatures,  if  our 
mild  provision  for  cloture  after  from  5 
to  8  weeks  of  debate  is  indefensible  ex- 
tremism. Are  not  those  rules  of  the 
southern  senates  and  the  southern  lower 
houses  "indefensible  extremism?" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  must  say  to 
my  colleague  that  we  can  always  use  de- 
scriptions, but  that  facts  are  the  heaviest 
artillery.  When  we  marshal  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  48  States,  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  which  have  persisted  for  so 
many  years  and  which  have  frustrated 
so  much  legislation,  become  an  anach- 
ronism almost  intolerable  in  this  modern 
day. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  if  the  Senate  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  provided 
for  moving  the  previous  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Attached  to  the  memo- 
randum I  have  inserted  in  the  Record  is 
a  statement  dealing  with  the  rules  for 
conducting  business  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  I  read 
from  that  statement: 

No  motion  for  the  previous  question  shall 
be  entertained,  but  upon  the  caU  of  any 
Senator  for  the  question.  If  seconded  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  present,  the  vote 
shall  Immediately  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question,  whatever  it  may  be,  without  fur- 
ther debate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  the 
principle  of  the  previous  question  was 
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contained  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Confederate  Stetes? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Let  us  say.  because  it 
exprosly  sa]^  that  they  do  not  allow  the 
previous  question,  that  the  principle  of 
cloture  by  majority  vote,  upon  the  call  of 
any  member,  was  in  effect  in  the  Con- 
federate Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  a  complete 
guillotine.  It  did  not  permit  15  days  of 
debate.  It  did  not  require  the  filing  of  a 
petition  by  16  8«iators.  It  did  not  re- 
quire any  of  the  other  procedural  safe- 
guards to  be  found  in  our  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  did  not  require  a 
majority  of  50  Senators,  of  those  elected 
and  sworn,  which  is  a  very  stjong  re- 
qxiirement  contained  in  the  Douglas  pro- 

vosal.  ,     ^^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  merely  the 
Douglas  proposal.  It  is  the  proposal  of 
16  Senators. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  delighted  and 
honored  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  Senators  are  very  valued  Members 
of  the  group.  Therefore  I  do  not  wish 
any  unpopularity  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  may  have  to  te  attache  J  to 
so  worthy  a  measure. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thanlc  th3  Srn^tor. 
While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  shouli  lilic  to 
say  that  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Cen- 
ator  from  Illinois  would  a  k  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed,  in  the  RECono  at 
this  point  excerpts  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admini;:tra- 
tlon  on  proposed  amendments  to  rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Son- 
ate.  It  Is  Report  No.  1509,  Calendar  No. 
1534.  It  contains  the  full  disclosurcs.  to- 
gether with  the  considered  arguments  by 
the  very  distlnRuishsd  and  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  f  Mr.  TalmadgeI  and  myself 
on  the  subject.  I  believe  it  would  be  very 
useful.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  individual  viev.-s  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  C.vte)  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  whom  was  referred  S-nate  Resou- 
tlons  17,  19.  21.  28.  29.  30,  32.  and  171.  having 
considered  these  reeolutlons  report  favorably 
Benate  Resolution  17  without  amendment 
and  recommend  that  this  resolution  be 
agreed  to.  Senate  Resolution  17  would 
amend  section  2  and  would  repeal  section  3 
of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  the  procedure  to  limit 
debate  in  the  Ssnate. 

S.  Res.  17,  If  adopted  by  the  Senate,  would 
effect  the  following  changes  in  rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate : 
{Omit  the  part  in  black  brackets  and  Insert 
the  part  printed   in  italic) 

"muu:  xxn 
"Precedence  of  motiona 

"1.  When  a  question  is  pending,  no  motion 
■hall  b«  received  but — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjotirn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a  day  cer- 
tain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

•To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  indefinitely. 


To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 
"To  commit. 
"TO  amend. 

"Which  sereral  rr«t«"»i«  shall  have  precs- 
dence  as  they  stand  arranged;  and  tb«  mo- 
tions relating  to  adjoummBnt.  to  taka  a 
recess,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  buslneas,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

["3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  ot 
rule  HI  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  except  subsection  3  of  rule  XXU. 
at  any  Ume  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen 
Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  meaaxire.  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the 
Presiding  OtBcer  shall  at  once  state  the  mo- 
tion to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the 
Senate  meets  on  the  following  calendar  day 
but  one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  th.-»t  the  Secretary  call  the 
roll.  and.  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quorum  Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall,  without  debate,  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the  question 

f  Is  it  the  senfe  of  the  Senate  that  the 
de'.:)ate  shall  be  brougiit  to  a  close?' 

f.A.nd  if  that  question  shall  be  derided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  Kworn.  tl^en  said 
m?..sure  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
b?fore  the  Senate,  or  the  unr.nl.«hed  tau.sl- 
ne.'-s.  shall  be  the  unflnUhed  business  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  buslneas  until  dis- 
posed of. 

fTr.ereaft?r  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  ."-rcalt  In  all,  more  than  one  h'ur  on  the 
ni"  Aue  mct.'.n,  or  other  matter  pending 
b:;fore  the  Senate,  or  the  iinfi.ilshed  busi- 
ness, the  amendments  thereto  and  motions 
aff^cUng  the  same,  and  It  shall  be  ths  duly 
of  the  Presldmg  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of 
each  Senator  who  speaks  Except  by 
unanlmou.s  ctjacnt.  no  amendment  snail  be 
In  order  after  the  vo.e  lo  bring  the  debate 
to  a  c'ose,  un'crrs  the  same  has  been  pre- 
sented and  read  prior  to  that  time  No 
dilp.tory  motion,  or  dilatory  timendm*nt.  or 
amendment  not  germane  shall  be  in  order. 
Polnt-i  of  order.  Inclvidlng  questions  of  rele- 
vancy, and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 1 

"2  la)  //  at  any  time,  notwithstanding 
the  provision-^  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any 
oth^r  rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  rigned 
by  sixteen  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  clo^e  the 
debate  upon  any  mcaxure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the 
unfinished  business,  i.t  presented  to  'he  Sen- 
ate pursuant  to  thi.s  aubttection.  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  shall  ^t  once  state  the  motion 
to  the  Si^nat".  and  1  hour  after  the  Sen- 
ate meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but 
one.  he  xhall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the 
roll.  and.  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quorum  is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall,  without  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate 
by  a  yca-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

■■  'Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  tht  de- 
bate shall  be  brought   to  a  close?' 

"And  if  th...t  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting,  then  said 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busineas. 
shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  business  until  disposed 
of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  nore  than  1  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  af- 
fectinn  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  tcho  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close. 


unless  the  amme  has  been  ^reaenteA  mnd 
read  prior  to  that  tiwte.  Mo  dilatory  motion. 
or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amendwtent  not 
germane  shall  be  in  order.  Points  oj  order, 
including  questions  of  relevancy,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  O/- 
fUer,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(b)  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  li 
Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend' 
ing  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  Presiding  Officer  shatt  at 
once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  1 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  15th 
calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive  of  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays),  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that  the 
Secretary  call  the  roll,  and.  upon  the  asee^- 
ta'Timent  that  a  quorunyts  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  wfthout  further  debate, 
.submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
the  question: 

"  la  it  the  aense  of  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
brtf  shall  be  brought  to  a  closeT 

'And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  rote  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  stcom,  then  said 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  fie  S''naie.  or  the  unfinished  bu»i- 
nr.'.s.  shall  be  the  un_1ni.^hed  business  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  business  until  dis- 
posed of. 

•■TheT'-after  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  than  I  hour  on  the  meas- 
lire,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
rmer.rlmcnts  thereto,  and  motions  affecting 
the  seme,  and  it  ^hall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Pre.uding  Officr  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  aho  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
cori'cnt.  no  am'-ndmcnt  shaU  be  in  order 
after  the  tote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unte-i  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  So  dilatory  fnotion.  or 
dilatiry  umcndr^cnt.  or  a-mcndment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  tn  order.  Points  of  order,  in- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  deri^.on  of  the  Presiding  0£lcer. 
<ihall  be  decided   without  debate. 

£■'3  Tlie  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  ocloc'i)  and  of  subsection  3 
of  this  rule  chall  not  apply  to  any  motlou 
to  pr(,ceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  mo- 
tion. ref<, Kit Kn.  or  pmp<jcal  to  change  any 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. "T 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration on  June  12,  1937,  appointed  a 
special  subcommittee  consisting  of  Senator 
Hehman  E  Talmadce.  of  Oeorgc,  and  Sena- 
tor Jacob  K..  Javits.  of  New  York,  as  cochiur 
men  to  hold  public  hearings  on  and  consider 
proposed  amendments  to  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  This  subcom- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  June  17, 
24.  25.  and  28  and  July  2.  9.  and  10.  1957. 

Other  hearings  on  rule  XXII  have  been 
held  before — in  1947,  1949.  1961— and  the 
CkHnmlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
recommended  an^ndment  In  Ita  reports  of 
AprU  3,  1947,  February  17.  1949.  March  «. 
1952.  and  liay  12,  1953.  The  iasue  waa  also 
Involved  in  the  debate  which  develoi>ed  on 
the  unsuccessful  motion  to  adopt  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  the  83d  and  86th  Congresaes. 

Senator  Tai^maoce  and  Senator  Javm  hav- 
ing filed  their  Individual  views  with  the  full 
oonunlttee.  the  committee  met  on  March  20, 
1956,  and  a  majority  voted  to  report  Xavor- 
ably  Senate  BeaoluUon  17. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  ot  the  OOD" 
mlttee  the  United  Statea  Senate  aa  a  parlia- 
mentary body  of  a  constitutional  demoeraey 
should,  in  order  to  fulfill  mora  fully  Ita  hl»- 
torlc  function,  provide  under  Ita  nilas  of 
proeedtire  for  the  two  baale  funetlona  of  aS 
parliamentary  bodies:  (1)  The  opportunity 
to  debate  fully  and  adequately  aU  quaatlona 
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which  come  before  It,  and  (3)  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  majority  of  the  body  to  act  on  Isauea 
after  proper  debate — to  act  In  the  only  way 
in  which  a  parliamentary  body  can  act — by 

voting. 

Viewed  In  somewhat  different  terms  the 
problem  of  control  of  parliamentary  debate 
can  be  stated  aa  one  of  protecting  minori- 
ties— sectional,  economic,  or  of  whatever 
description — against  hasty  and,  at  times, 
unsound  action  by  the  majority  (often  only 
a  temporary  majority)  and  of  permitting 
the  majority  after  reasonable  procedural  de- 
lays to  prevail. 

The  majority  of  the  committee,  after  care- 
fully considering  the  conflicts  of  interest 
and  the  complex  questions  Involved  in  de- 
vlalng  a  fair  and  effective  rule,  have  con- 
cluded that  standing  rule  XXII  in  its  pres- 
ent form  Is  Inadequate  and  that  Senate 
Resolution  17  would  provide  a  great  Improve- 
ment over  the  present  rule. 

Rule  XXII  as  It  now  reads  provides  that 
2  calendar  days  after  presentation  to  the 
Senate  of  a  written  motion  for  cloture 
signed  by  18  Senators,  cloture  may  be  im- 
posed by  affirmative  vote  of  two- thirds  of 
the  Senators  "duly  chosen  and  sworn"  (1.  e., 
usually  64 ) .  If  such  cloture  motion  be 
adopted  each  Senator  Is  thereafter  limited 
to  a  total  of  1  hour's  time  in  debate  on  the 
pending  matter.  The  rule  further  provides 
that  even  this  ditncult  cloture  may  not  be 
imposed  on  any  motion  or  resolution  to 
change  any  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate including  rule  XXII  Itself.  (This  fur- 
ther restriction  is.  In  our  opinion,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  S3nate  to  adopt,  as  the 
advisory  opinion  of  Vice  President  Nixon, 
January  4,  1057,  concluded.) 

Rule  XXII  prevents  the  imposition  of  clo- 
ture unless  64  Senators  appear  and  vote  in 
favor  of  a  cloture  motion. 

It  is  Important  to  beer  in  mind  that  un- 
der the  present  rule  a  Senator  does  not  have 
to  vote  against  a  cloture  motion  to  help 
prevent  Its  adoption.  If  fewer  than  04  Sen- 
ators vote  in  favor  of  cloture  It  is  not  im- 
posed. All  that  Is  needed  under  the  present 
rules  to  prevent  a  limitation  on  debate  is 
for  33  Senators  either  to  vote  against  the 
cloture  motion  or  to  fail  to  be  present  to 
vote  for  it.  Absence  Is  made  equivalent  to 
a  vote  against  cloture. 

The  realistic  effect  of  the  present  rule  is 
thac  a  small  minority  of  Senators  (far  fewer 
than  33  a3  a  practical  matter).  If  sufficiently 
determined,  can  by  use  of  a  filibuster  ab- 
solutely prevent  the  Senate  from  taking 
action  even  though  a  great  majority  of  Sen- 
atora  desires  to  come  to  a  vote  on  any  par- 
ticular ls:;ue.  Voting  is  the  final  method  of 
resolution  of  national  issues  contemplated 
In  the  Constitution.  Protracted  speaking 
which  is  not  Intended  to  Illuminate  that 
decision  but  to  prevent  Ite  occurrence, 
makes  a  mockery  of  freedom  of  speech  by 
confusing  it  with  freedom  to  obstruct. 

lusofar  as  rule  XXII  permits  a  minority 
of  the  Senate  to  frustrate  the  majority  in 
reaching  a  determination  of  an  issue,  we 
think  It  Is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  consensus  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  of  our  Government  and 
to  the  early  precedents  of  Senate  history. 

In  the  early  Senate,  the  simple  majority 
cloture  was  used,  and  the  "previous  ques- 
tion" as  a  parliamentary  device  was  available 
under  Senate  rules  and  In  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual to  bring  an  Issue  to  a  vote.  Even  after 
reference  to  the  "previous  question"  was 
dropped  from  the  standing  rules  (in  1806). 
the  presiding  officer's  power  to  rule  on  ques- 
tions of  relevancy  and  order  could  have  pre- 
vented abuse  brought  about  through  un- 
restrained Irrelevanclee.  The  conjunction  of 
the  lack  of  cloture  and  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  a  rule  of  relevancy  (after  1872) 
made  possible  the  modern  veto-type  fill- 
buster.  

Subsection  3  of  rule  XXII  deserves  sepa- 
rate attention  for  it  is  a  built-in  filibuster 


device,  which,  if  held  valid,  makes  the  whole 
rule  so  unjust  aa  to  require  it  to  fall  of  ite 
own  weight  of  unfairness.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  the  affirmative  vote  of  64  Senators  to 
limit  a  filibuster  on  any  subject.  But  when 
a  motion  to  change  rule  XXII  Itself  (or  for 
that  matter  any  rule  of  the  Senate)  is  In- 
volved, subsection  3  require,  in  effect,  unan- 
imous consent.  It  raises  minority  control  to 
such  a  degree  that  Vice  President  Nixon 
found  that  It  la  In  principle  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Pursuant  to  the  Constitution  each  House 
determines  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  and 
in  this  context  action  by  each  House  means 
a  majority  of  each  House.  A  practical  dele- 
gation of  that  power  to  one  Senator  or  to  33 
Senators  is  beyond  the  power  of  this  body. 
Its  responsibilities  are  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution and,  short  of  amending  that  docu- 
ment, there  is  no  way  of  qualifying  this 
power. 

Senate  Resolution  17  provides  that  debate 
may  be  limited  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  2  days  after  16 
Senators  have  filed  a  petition  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  further  provides  that  15  days,  ex- 
clusive of  Sundays  and  holidays,  after  the 
presentation  to  the  Senate  of  a  i>etitlon 
signed  by  16  Senators,  the  Senate  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  those  "duly  chosen  and  sworn" 
(40  of  the  96  Senators)  may  also  impose 
cloture.  Moreover,  It  eliminates  the  exemp- 
tion to  any  form'  of  cloture  of  a  motion  to 
chancre  \he  Senate's  standing  rules  (subsec. 
3) .  As  in  the  present  rule,  even  after  cloture 
Is  voted  each  Senator  may  speak  for  1  addi- 
tional hour  before  the  vote. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee neither  freedom  of  speech  nor  the 
right  of  full  debate  In  the  Senate  is  at  issue 
in  this  recommendation  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17  be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  In  advo- 
cating a  change  In  rule  XXn  to  permit  effec- 
tive cloture  while  allowing  for  full  and  ade- 
quate debate,  we  seek  no  abridgement  of  the 
liberty  of  speech,  but  a  just  and  necessary 
restraint  upon  an  abuse  which  hinders  or 
frustrates  the  performance  by  the  Senate 
of  Its  constitutional  duty  and  perverts  the 
reasonable  function  and  objective  of  the 
spoken  word. 

The  deep  responsibility  which  rests  on  the 
Senate  in  this  matter  is  highlighted  by  the 
emergency  character  of  issues  facing  our 
country.  Issues  of  peace  or  oblivion,  issues  in 
the  resolving  of  which  the  United  States 
Senate  will  play  a  leading  role.  As  our  coun- 
try and  our  world  move  forward  at  this  pres- 
ent rapid  pace,  we  cannot  continue  a  proce- 
dural roadblock  which  can  paralyze  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Senate.  Important  at  any 
time,  that  fact  is  of  a  crucial  nature  now. 

Thoscas  C.  Henningb,  Jr. 

THEODoax  FaANcis   OaxxM. 

John  Sherman  Coopxk. 

Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 

CuFTOBO  P.  Cask. 

INDIVrotJAL    VIEWS    OF    MR.    COOPER 

I  voted  with  the  majority  of  the  committee 
to  report  Senate  Resolution  17  to  the  Senate 
favorably  because  I  think  the  issues  Involved 
in  the  problem  of  Senate  cloture  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed  and  settled  during  this 
session  and  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  86th  Congress  next  January. 

Rules  XXII  as  presently  worded  acts  as 
an  effective  obstacle,  in  my  opinion,  to  action 
by  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  vote  on  any 
question  on  which  a  small  but  determined 
minority  desires  that  the  Senate  be  frus- 
trated. I  believe  In  majority  rule,  save  as 
our  Federal  Ck>n8tltutlon  has  placed  certain 
fundamental  restraints  on  such  action  in 
behalf  of  minorities. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate — that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  except  In  the  cases  enumerated 
In  the  Constitution — should  be  permitted 
ultimately  In  the  course  of  a  deliberation  and 
debate  on  a  great  national  question  to  act 
by  voting.     I  am  not  sure  that  Senate  Reso- 


lution 17  is  the  best  rule  that  can  be  devised 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  am  certain  that  the 
present  rule  at  times  stultifies  the  Senate 
as  an  effective  parliamentary  body.  Z  would 
not  be  opposed  to  a  longer  waiting  period 
than  that  proposed  in  Senate  Resolution  17 
before  cloture  would  become  effective,  to 
remove  any  question  about  adequate  debate. 

Two  things  in  this  issue  are  important  In 
my  opinion:  The  first  is  that  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  to  debate  fully  all  con- 
troversial questions.  The  second  is  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  if  it  so  desires, 
should  be  permitted,  under  the  rules  that 
govern  this  great  deliberative  body,  to  reach 
ultimately  a  vote  on  any  question  before  It. 

Ir  joining  the  majority  In  reporting  Sen- 
ate Resolution  17  favorably,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  sponsor' or  support  amendments  in 
the  Senate  which  in  my  opinion  will  more 
effectively  achieve  the  goals  of  parliamentary 
procedure  outlined  above. 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 

individttal  views  ot  mr.  javits 

SuTnm^ry  statement 

After  careful  study  of  the  hearing  testi- 
mony and  of  the  historic  conceptions  of  the 
function  of  the  Senate,  I  am  convinced  that 
rule  XXII  needs  amendment  to  end  Its  veto 
power  on  behalf  of  a  small  minority;  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  the  opportunity 
for  full  debate  and  discussion  of  any  subject 
in  the  Senate,  which  has  been  called  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  on  earth. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  rule  XXII 
serves  the  purpose  of  deliberation  within  the 
Senate  or  of  education  of  the  public  gen- 
erally. No  one  questions  those  two  objec- 
tives. What  I  do  question  is  a  delegation  of 
the  power  and  responsibUlty  of  the  majority 
to  a  determined  minority,  which  has  been 
and  can  be  again  and  again  an  arbitrary 
block  to  action,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  this  body  and  of  the  i>eople  to 
whom  they  are  responsible.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  me  prophetic  that  this  report  is  filed  at 
an  hour  of  basic  crisis  in  the  defense  of  our 
country  when  the  weapons  which  challenge 
us  are  precisely  so  mortally  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the  Ep>eed  with  which  they  may  be 
effectively  used  to  destroy  us.  In  such  a 
time — and  there  is  nothing  temporary  about 
this  new  frame  of  reference — there  is  a 
Justifiable  demand  for  making  our  organs  of 
decision  conform  to  the  challenge.  How  ap- 
propriate, then,  to  consider  now  a  rule  of 
debate  which  can  and  has  paralyzed  decision 
in  the  Senate  and  which  can  be  used  by  a 
determined  minority  to  paralyze  it  on  any 
subject — not  alone  civil  rights.  Rule  XXII 
as  now  written  was  archaic  long  before  the 
first  Russian  earth  satellite  was  launched 
and  is  even  more  so  now. 

Careful  research  on  the  development  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  from  its  ini- 
tial period  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, through  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787,  when  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
contemporaneous  writings  of  the  Foundling 
Fathers,  convinces  me  that  the  power  which 
now  stems  from  rule  XXU  was  not  even  con- 
templated at  the  time.  On  the  contrary, 
from  the  expressed  views  of  Madison,  Hamil- 
ton, and  others,  a  method  of  parliamentary 
procedure  premised  on  rule  XXII  would  have 
been  violently  opposed  had  it  been  sug- 
gested. 

For  the  premise  of  rule  XXn  violates 
fundamental  parliamentary  law.  It  is  at 
odds  with  early  Senate  procediires,  British 
Parliamentary  practice,  and,  almost  without 
exception,  is  contrary  to  all  our  State  legis- 
lative rules  of  procedure. 

In  the  early  Senate,  simple  majority  clo- 
ture was  used  and  the  "previous  question" 
as  a  parliamentary  device  was  available  un- 
der Senate  rules  and  in  "Jefferson's  Senate 
Manual"  to  close  debates.  Even  after  ref- 
erence to  the  "previous  question"  was 
dropped  from  the  standing  rules   (in   180C), 
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the  prcsldloc  ofl>c«r's  power  to  rule  on  ques- 
tions of  relevancy  and  order  could  have  pre- 
vented abuse  through  imrestralned  Irrele- 
vaacles.  The  conjunction  of  the  lack  of 
cloture  and  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  a 
rule  of  relevancy  (after  1872)  made  possible 
til  3  modern  veto- type  flllbuster. 

Its  fullest  development  and  Its  most  flag- 
rant abuses  have  occurred  following  the 
Civil  War  In  opposition  to  civil  rights  legis- 
lation— mostly  In  the  last  35  years. 

While  rule  XXII  did  not  prevent  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  the  last 
session.  I  believe  It  did  profoundly  affect  Its 
final  formulation,  as  I  shall  set  forth  In 
more  detail  subsequently. 

Neither  national  Interest,  history,  nor 
commonsense  support  the  retention  of  the 
present  provisions  of  tbe  Senate  rule,  and  I 
recommend  It  be  amended  for  the  reasons 
■et  forth  in  this  report. 

Present  rule — Context  of  problem. 

Rule  XXn  as  It  now  reads  provides  that  2 
calendar  days  after  presentation  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  written  motion  for  cloture  signed 
by  16  Senators,  cloture  may  be  imposed  by 
affirmative  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
"duly  chosen  and  sworn"  (I.e..  64).  If  such 
cloture  motion  be  adopted  each  Senator  Is 
thereafter  limited  to  a  total  of  1  hour's  time 
In  debate  on  the  pending  matter.  The  rule 
further  provides  that  even  this  difficult  clo- 
ture may  not  be  Imposed  on  any  motion  or 
resolution  to  change  any  of  the  standing 
rules  of  the  Senate  including  rule  XXII  It- 
self. (This  further  restriction  is  probably 
beyond  the  power  of  tlie  Senate  to  adopt,  as 
the  advisory  opinion  of  Vice  President 
NixoK.  January  4.  1957.  concluded.) 

Rule  XXn  prevents  the  imposition  of  clo- 
ture unless  64  Senators  appear  and  vote  in 
favor  of  a  cloture  motion. 

It  Is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  under 
the  present  rule  a  Senator  does  not  have  to 
vote  against  a  cloture  motion  to  help  prevent 
its  adoption.  If  fewer  than  64  Senators  vote 
In  favor  of  cloture  it  is  not  imposed.  All 
that  is  needed  under  the  present  rules  to 
prevent  a  limitation  on  debate  Is  for  33 
Senators  either  to  vote  against  the  cloture 
motion  or  to  fail  to  be  present  to  vote  for  It. 
Absence  is  made  equivalent  to  a  vote  against 
cloture.' 

The  realistic  effect  of  the  present  rule  is 
that  a  small  minority  of  Senators  (far  fewer 
than  33  as  a  practical  matter) ,  if  sufficiently 
determined,  can  by  use  of  a  filibuster  abso- 
lutely prevent  the  Senate  from  taking  action 
(in  the  only  way  it  can— by  voting)  even 
though  a  great  majority  of  Senators  desire 
to  come  to  a  vote.  Voting  is  the  final  method 
of  resolution  of  national  Issues  contemplated 
In  the  Constitution.  Protracted  speaking 
which  is  not  Intended  to  illuminate  that  de- 
cision, but  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  makes  a 
mockery  of  freedom  of  speech  by  confusing 
It  with  freedom  to  obstruct.  It  does  not 
require  great  imagination  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  potential  power  in  the  hands 
of  Members  bent  on  Influencing  enactment 
or  the  cowse  of  particular  proposals,  without 
the  necessity  for  persuasion. 

Issue 
The  basic  Issue  underlying  the  problem  of 
cloture  is  whether  we  shall  permit  the  Senate, 


>  The  average  voting  attendance  on  mo- 
tions to  imix>se  cloture  in  the  Senate  between 
the  initiation  of  the  rule  in  1917  and  the 
1949  amendment  was  84.  Two-thirds  of 
those  voting  would  be  66.  The  1940  require- 
ment of  64  affirmative  votes,  therefore, 
greatly  increased  the  previous  difficulty  of 
Imposing  cloture  under  the  1917  rule.  On 
the  basis  of  this  experience  the  change  meant 
tlirce-fourths  of  the  Senators  "present  and 
vcitlng"  would  have  to  favor  cloture  in  order 
to  Impose  it.  The  1949  amendment,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect,  was  a  retrogresslonal 
Etap. 


resting  as  It  does  on  the  premise  of  majority 
rule,  to  function  at  all;  to  fulfill  its  legisla- 
tive purpose;  or  whether  we  shall  permit  the 
Congress  to  be  stultified  by  the  undemocratic 
and.  In  essence,  unparliamentary  device  of 
flllbuster  in  the  Senate — even  though  cloaked 
In  the  senatorial  toga  of  rule  XXII. 

In  analyzing  their  Impact  on  representa- 
tive government,  I  would  hazard  at  least 
three  classifications  of  filibusters: 

1.  Those  conducted  by  a  very  few  Senators, 
sometimes  by  only  one  Senator.  The 
speeches  may  or  may  not  be  relevant,  but, 
relevant  or  not.  although  they  are  not 
utilized  to  convince,  neither  can  they  usually 
prevent  action 

2.  Those  conducted  by  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Senators  and,  again,  usually  not  In- 
tended to  prevent  action,  but  only  to  delay 
It.  while  the  people  of  the  country  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  Issues  (either 
through  senatorial  exposition  or  upon  inde- 
pendent '■eflectlon),  and  obtain  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  vlewn  known  to  their 
Senators. 

3.  Those  conducted  by  a  substantial  mi- 
nority of  Senators  organized  and  Intended 
to  prevent  Senate  action — to  stop  it  abso- 
Ivitely  or  materially  to  alter  lU  character, 
not  through  Senate  persuasion  or  public 
awareness,  but  simply  through  the  fili- 
buster— or  even  the  threat  of  It,  expressed 
or  Implied.  (These  are  the  stultifying  fill- 
busters  with  which  this  report  is  primarily 
concerned.) 

My  colleague.  Senator  Douglas  of  IlUnola. 
has  said  that  the  term  "filibuster"  should 
properly  be  applied  only  to  this  stultifying 
variety.  While  I  think  this  is  accurate,  the 
term  has  been  used  to  cover  all  types  of 
speeches  where  the  length  of  the  speech  is 
not  reasonably   designed  for  persuasion. 

The  first  two  types  In  any  given  situation 
may  be  a  waste  of  the  Senate's  time  or  a 
great  benefit,  depending  on  one's  own  point 
of  view,  in  the  circumstances;  but.  at  least, 
neither  of  them  prevents  the  Senate  from 
seasonably  acting,  and  if  immediate  action 
is  not  vital,  these,  at  worst,  are  tolerable  and 
at  best  are  an  enlargement  ol  the  opportu- 
nity for  full  discussion,  so  characteristic  of 
the  Senate. 

The  power  of  the  /lltlntsfer  as  a  veto,  with  a 
case  history  o/  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1957 

The  ability  to  carry  on  a  flllbuster  can 
affect  the  kind  of  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  even  though  no  actual  flllbuster  Is 
undertaken.  The  Incidence  of  a  flllbuster 
or  the  certain  knowledge  that  a  flllbuster 
woiild  be  organized  has  made  the  majority 
come  to  terms  before.  The  mere  threat  that 
a  flllbuster  of  great  length  would  be  tihder- 
taken  against  some  proposal  or  unless 
amendment  to  a  bill  was  accepted  has  in 
effect  resulted  in  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate acquiescing  in  changes  in  legislation 
which  otherwise  they  would  probably  not 
have  considered  wise  or  desirable. 

Careful  study  of  the  legislative  back- 
ground and  history  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1957  and  the  changes  that  occurred  during 
the  long  Senate  debate  bears  out  this  con- 
clusion and  illustrates  the  pervasive  and 
subtle  effect  of  rule  XXII.  The  bipartisan 
effort  which  bypassed  the  usual  procedure  of 
referral  of  the  House  bill  to  committee 
clearly  showed  that  the  majority  of  Sena- 
tors were  determined  to  act  upon  civil  rights 
legislation.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  a 
reasonable  time  would  be  allocated  to  the 
dlECusslon  of  whether  the  Senate  should 
adopt  the  procedure  of  bypassing  the  com- 
mittee. No  actual  flllbuster  took  place  at 
this  point — although,  clearly,  the  possibility 
had  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  vote  for  direct 
Senate  consideration  of  the  House  bill  as 
opposed  to  committee  referral  was  46  to  39. 

Following  this  vote,  It  became  apparent 
that  a  bloc  of  Senators  had  selected  part  III 
as  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  bill 


from  their  viewpoint:  and  that  they  war* 
prepared  to  xjm  every  parllamcntAry  <ieTlo« 
to  prevent  the  enactment  at  a  law  which 
would  contain  the  authorisation  for  the  At- 
torney General  on  his  own  motion  to  enforce 
through  civil  action  (as  an  alternative  to 
criminal  prosecutions  In  existing  law)  the 
provisions  of  the  14th  amendment  to  tbe 
Constitution.  I  believe  that  a  number  of 
Senators,  among  whom  were  some  who 
favored  the  retention  of  part  III,  felt  that 
insistence  on  part  III  would  inevitably  force 
the  Senators  from  the  South  Into  a  flttbuatOT, 
with  the  ensuln<^  possibility  that  no  bill  at 
all  might  be  passed.  That  may  well  have 
been  the  case,  although  peraonally  I  be- 
lieved then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  the  rlak 
should  have  been  taken.  In  my  mind  it  had 
become  clear  that  the  Federal  Oovemmant 
had  the  responsibility  of  assuring  reaaonable 
Civil  enforcement  powers  under  the  14th 
amendment:  especially  sinee  a  number  of 
States  in  the  South  had  pnaeed  laws  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  privately  Initiated 
litigation  very  dlQcult — the  so-calicd  anti- 
barratry  and  similar  itatutee.  Thua.  I  felt 
that  Justice  and  conscience  required  the  Is- 
sue to  be  met  on  principle;  ard  not  on  tbe 
sole  ground  of  procedural  d:ffl:ultlea  wbtcta 
such  a  fight  would  entail.  The  vote  which 
struck  part  III  was  52  to  38. 

The  reasons  which  motivated  the  Senators 
to  vote  against  part  III  undoubtedly  were 
many  and  varied.  Certainly,  no  one  can  lay 
for  sure  that  without  the  threat  of  organ- 
ized flllbuster.  part  III  would  have  been  re- 
tained: but.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  erltleal 
number  of  Senators  did  become  oonvlneMl 
of  the  Impossibility — or  at  least  tbe  Im- 
probability— of  passing  a  bill  with  part  UX. 
and  that  their  views  were  neoeasarliy  affected 
by  this  consideration.  It  mtist  remain  con- 
jectural why  part  III  was  lost  to  th«  legisla- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  that  If  part  III  had 
been  retained  In  the  bill  the  Senate  would 
have  faced  the  necessity  of  a  long  filibuster 
which  could  be  blocked  only  if  a  large  ma- 
jority were  sufficiently  determined  to  alt  out 
the  long  dreary  months  that  wo\ild  have 
been  Involved.  In  that  interim,  no  other 
business  could  have  been  tranaacted  and 
Congress  would  have  been  at  a  atandstlll. 
In  these  times,  with  important  pending  leg- 
islation, this  was  a  risk  to  which,  naturally. 
Members  of  the  Senate  should  give  thought- 
ful consideration.  The  determined  propo- 
nents of  part  III  were  fully  aware  of  eonse- 
queiu;es  of  insisting  upon  it.  Schedules 
were  worked  out  for  around-the-clock  cover- 
age of  the  Senate  floor.  Members  had  beds 
Installed  in  their  offices,  the  staff  details 
were  worked  out  for  a  24-hour  operation. 
Senator  Rirsactx  of  Oeorgta,  the  leader  of  the 
southern  bloc  of  Senators,  was  Interviewed 
on  a  nationwide  television  program.  Face  the 
Nation,  on  July  21.  1957.  Pertinent  excerpts 
of  the  Interview  transorlot  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Rbcopd  of  JjIv  22,  1967.  Indi- 
cate clearly  the  position  of  the  minority: 

"Mr.  Shaoel.  But.  Senator,  is  there  any 
feeling  in  the  Senate  that  this  bill  U  going 
to  go  through,  as  Is,  without  modlflcatlons? 

"Senator  RuseKLL.  Not  on  my  part  because 
I  will  certainly  die  flghUng  It  in  my  tracks 
before  this  vicious  bill  could  go  through, 
and  I  would  feel  the  same  way  if  it  were 
aimed  at  any  section  of  the  country.  •  *  * 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Lawbsmck.  Well,  would  tt  be  the  In- 
tention of  the  South,  under  tbe  dreum- 
stances  that  I  can  foresee  and  that  you  can 
foresee  at  the  moment,  to  talk  this  bill  to 
death? 

"Senator  RtrssxLL.  I  cant  say  that,  M!r. 
Lawrence,  without  seeing  the  bill  and  If  It 
has  these  very  vicious  provisions  In  U,  well. 
you  may  be  sure  that  we  will  use  every  nwans 
at  our  command  to  flght  it  to  the  very  death 
because  it  is  a  very  vicious  piece  of  legis- 
lation In  its  present  form." 

Decision  by  ordeal  was  imminent. 
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No  one  who  participated  In  the  Senate's 
deliberations  could  escape  the  sense  of 
drama,  or  the  moimtlng  tension  and  con- 
cern over  the  threat  Inherent  in  a  flll- 
buster. It  was  In  this  atmosphere  that 
crucial  decisions  were  made  resulting  In  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  elimination  of  part  m. 

There  were  other  amendments  to  the  civil 
rights  bill,  although  not  as  vital  as  part  m, 
which  demonstrated  the  power  of  the  flll- 
buster possibilities  Inherent  In  rule  XXII  to 
condition  and  to  modify  legislation.  Even 
the  proponents  of  a  strong  civil  rights  bill 
Joined  In  amending  the  bill  to  grant  addi- 
tional power  over  commission  staff  selec- 
tion to  the  Senate  or  remove  certain  fea- 
tures which  were  felt  most  objectionable  to 
the  southern  Members.  Ttiese  amendments, 
although  they  have  not  yet  proved  crucial, 
reflected  again  the  power  of  the  flUbutter 
threat.  They  included  striking  out  of  the 
specific  power  of  the  President  to  enforce 
Federal  court  decrees.  As  demonstrated  by 
developments  in  Little  Rock,  this  specific 
grant  of  power  was  unnecessary.  The  Presi- 
dent retained  the  power  as  a  necessary  In- 
cident of  his  Executive  responsibility.  The 
appointment  of  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commirsion  was  made  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  with  the  practical  effect 
of  giving  additional  authority  to  tbe  oppo- 
nents of  civil  rights  who  are  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  will  initially 
pass  upon  his  selection.  These  amendments 
were  approved,  among  other  reasons,  to  help 
insure  no  filibuster. 

Once  part  III  had  been  eliminated  and 
the  other  concessions  given,  and  even  after 
the  Senate  had  interposed  the  Jury  trial 
requirement  In  the  voting  rights  provision. 
It  was  not  at  all  clear  that  there  would 
not  be  a  flllbuster  against  the  remaining 
bill.  But,  ironic  as  It  may  seem,  at  this 
point  rule  XXn  well  may  have  had  an  un- 
expected effect  upon  the  chances  for  passage 
of  the  bill.  Rule  XXII  Is  the  final  inner 
citadel  of  the  opponents  of  dvll  rights  legis- 
lation. It  U  the  lost  fortrcM  in  tbe  legis- 
lative arm  for  a  determined  minority  to  pre- 
vent altogether  or  to  water  down  substan- 
tially legislation  that  they  vlolenUy  op- 
pose. As  a  consequence,  there  came  a  point 
at  which  the  minority  had  to  face  the  reali- 
zation that  reckless  opposition  to  a  very 
mUd  civil  rights  bill  would  btUld  up  tre- 
mendous forces  for  a  direct  assault  on  rule 
XXn  itself.  Having  drawn  a  number  of 
teeth  from  the  eivil  rlghte  bill  the  decision 
was  seemingly  made  to  keep  rule  XXn  as 
Impregnable  as  possible  by  permitting  the 
bill  to  come  to  a  vote. 

On  the  one  hand,  without  question  the 
southern  Senators  on  the  civU  rights  Issue 
had  aooomplUhed  a  great  deal,  from  their 
point  of  view.  Senator  Russcu.  of  Georgia 
summed  up  this  matter  for  the  opposition 
in  retrospect  on  August  30,  1M7,  when  he 
said  in  the  Senate  r 

"When  It  is  considered  that  there  were 
only  18  out  of  98  Senators,  all  of  us  suspect 
because  we  were  from  the  South,  who  were 
willing  to  wage  an  aU-out  flght  on  this 
bUl,  I  think  that  I  can,  in  aU  modesty,  say 
for  myself  and  my  associates  that  the  legis- 
lative history  ol  the  Senate  does  not  reveal 
as  great  a  victory  from  so  anudl  a  group  as 
the  one  we  attained." 

At  the  same  time.  Senator  Rosssu,  ad- 
mitted that  the  use  of  the  flllbuster  was 
often  dlscuseed  by  the  southern  bloc,  but 
that  it  was  geaerally  decided  to  avoid  It. 
This  decision  was  not  universally  accepted. 
Senator  Thukmono  established  a  record  of 
speaking  for  o^'er  34  hours — a  feat  which 
turned  out  to  be  completely  unrelated  to 
effective  opposition  to  the  final  version  of 
the  bill.  It  did,  however,  serve  to  empha- 
size, if  it  were  neceesary.  that  rule  XXII 
contains  a  coercive  power  that  oould  not  be 
underestimated.     The  other  southern  Mem- 


bers who  did  not  Join  In  a  flUbuster  had 
apparently  weighed  its  tise  against  graver 
consequences.  My  oochalrman.  Senator 
Talmaogx.  following  Senator  Tbttbmokd's 
recordbreaklng  stint,  stated  the  dilemma 
thus  (on  Augvist  30,  1957)  : 

"Because  of  the  present  complexion  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  it  is  well  known  that  any 
flllbuster  attempt  would  result  in  the  report- 
ing of  one  or  more  of  these  pending  resolu- 
tions and  the  imposition  of  a  much  stronger 
cloture  rule,  which  would  further  limit  the 
ability  of  individual  Senators  to  protect  their 
constituents." 

On  August  7  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Mc- 
Namaxa,  of  Michigan,  stated  the  case  some- 
what differently: 

"The  defenders  of  segregation  have  won  a 
great  defensive  victory  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  us.  will  cost  our  country  dearly, 
internally  and  in  oiu-  standing  among  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  tbe  world. 

"The  defenders  of  segregation  fought  with 
skill  and  determination.  They  were  united. 
They  were  able  to  win  the  support  of  many 
who  were  and,  I  believe,  still  are,  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  segregation  and  flrst- 
and  second-class  citizenship  in  this  country. 
Why? 

"Without  attempting  to  detract  from  the 
skill,  stamina,  and  success  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  civil-rights  legislation,  it  must  be 
said  that  their  victory  was  won,  not  on  July 
24,  when  part  III  was  stricken  from  the  House 
bill  by  a  vote  of  52  to  38,  nor  on  August  1 
when  part  IV  was  largely  nullified  for  Negroes 
in  large  areas  of  the  South  by  the  51-to-42 
vote  for  the  so-called  jury-trlal  amendment, 
but  on  January  4,  1957.  That  was  when  the 
Senate  voted,  55  to  38,  to  put  King  PiUbuster 
back  on  his  invisible  but  very  real  throne 
overlooking  and  dominating  this  Chamber." 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  wiU  not  pass 
needed  civil-rights  legislation  until  rule  vytt 
has  been  modified  so  tliat  it  no  longer  holds 
Its  effective  restraint  on  this  body  in  the  area 
of  enforcing  constitutional  rights. 

In  closing  on  this  point.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  Little  Rock  has  demonstrated  that  the 
decision  taken  by  the  Senate  to  eliminate 
part  ni  was  unwise  and  that  the  risk  of  a 
stubborn  flllbuster  should  have  been  faced 
in  tbe  last  session. 

Close  otwenrers  of  the  legislative  process  in 
Congress  are  aware  of  this  force — of  the  flll- 
buster— in  other  legislative  compromises 
which  have  been  adopted,  and  could  cite 
other  examples  of  the  effect  of  the  filibuster 
on  legislation.  Vice  President  Charles  Q. 
Dawes,  a  keen  student  of  Senate  proceedings, 
deacribed  the  effect  of  the  flllbuster  In  the 
following  words : 

"The  right  of  filibuster  does  not  affect  sim- 
ply legislation  defeated  but,  in  much  greater 
degree,  legislation  passed,  continually  weav- 
ing Into  our  laws  which  should  be  framed  In 
the  public  Interest  alone,  modifications  dic- 
tated by  personal  and  sectional  interest  as 
distinguished  from  the  public  Interest." 

It  U  no  answer  to  say,  as  some  do  say,  that 
such  power  prevents  or  softens  bad  legisla- 
tion. Of  course,  tt  may  do  that;  because 
legislative  propoeals  subject  to  a  successful 
filibuster  do  not  get  Miacted.  If  any  specific 
action  is  bad.  Inaction  may  be  preferred. 
If  all  change  were  bad,  then  whatever  in- 
hibited it  would  be  wise.  But  the  millen- 
nium is  not  here  and  events  do  not  watt, 
even  If  governments  do.  This  built-in  stale- 
mate as  a  permanent  method  of  procedure 
is  opposed  to  our  American  spirit  and  genius. 
If  the  men  who  conceived  our  Constitution 
had  thought  we  needed  the  concurrence  of 
the  majority  of  two  Houses,  the  assent  of 
itM  President,  and  In  addition  the  forebear- 
amce  of  S3  Senators  to  make  law,  I  asstune 
they  would  have  said  so.  If  thla  additional 
check  on  governmental  action  Is  necessary, 
let  us  amend  the  Constitution.  The  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate  were  not  drafted  in 


Philadelphia  in  1787.  Tlxe  American  people 
neither  concurred  to  them  nor  agreed  to  be 
bound  by  them — nor  did  the  States.  In  each 
Congress,  as  adopted  or  acquiesced  in.  and, 
to  the  extent  they  are  constitutional,  they 
bind  our  Senate  procedxu*  so  long  as  th'ey 
remain  unchanged,  but  they  are  not  the 
supreme  law.  They  are  not  the  bulwark  of 
free  speech  and  States  rights;  nor  are  they 
immutable. 

In  ansioer  to  priTicipal  argument  favoring 
rule  XXII 
In  my  study  I  have  given  close  attention 
to  the  arguments  put  forward  by  many  of 
those  opposed  to  any  change  In  rule  XXII 
and  who  appeared  before  our  subcommittee. 
Some  of  these  are  superflcial  and  based  upon 
an  erroneous  conception  of  our  Oovemnsent. 
However,  there  are  impressive  lines  of  rea- 
soning employed  In  defense  of  the  present 
wording  of  rule  XXn.  and  much  of  this,  too, 
was  brought  out  during  tbe  hearings.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  arguments  in  op- 
position to  a  change  in  the  rule  In  my  opin- 
ion was  made  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Steknis,  of  Mississippi.  Kxoerpts  from  his 
testimony  follow: 

"Now.  the  phrase  "State  rights'  is  often 
used.  I  am  thinking  of  this  in  terms  of 
States  powers.  We  are  down  to  the  last  nub 
of  representation  of  States  as  States.  •  •  • 
"It  is  only  In  the  Senate  that  the  States 
as  such  have  representation.  Their  rights 
and  pwwers  are  deposited  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  It  is  their  only  forum  in  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  only  place  where  their 
rights  and  powers,  vrhlch  were  not  delegated 
but  were  reserved  under  the  9th  and  10th 
amendments,  find  their  protectors. 

"If  this  be  true,  and  it  is  true,  then  It 
must  follow  that  the  Senators  elected  from 
their  States  are  the  trustees  of  their  States 
rights  and  powers. 

"Members  of  the  Senate  had  nothing  to 
do  with  creating  tixese  rights  and  powers. 
That  was  accomplished  when  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  tMlopted. 

"They  have  a  responsibility,  where  legis- 
lation involves  the  creation  of  new  Federal 
power,  to  see  that  their  States  rights  are  pro- 
tected. •  •  • 

"They  have  a  duty  to  go  forward  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  States  which  have  en- 
trusted them  with  the  power  of  a  senatorial 
vote. 

"On  the  specific  Issues  which  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  feel  that  the  question  of  sup- 
port or  opposition  to  any  measure  should 
depend  not  only  on  the  Individual  Member's 
opinions  on  the  effect  of  this  legislation  at 
the  national  level,  but  should  tdso  reflect  the 
searching  of  his  conscience  as  to  whether 
the  power  of  the  State  he  represents  would 
be  effectively  diminished  in  derogation  of 
the  constitutional  balance  and  whether.  In 
effect,  he  is  violating  the  triut  placed  In  him 
by  the  people  of  the  State  he  represents  by 
assenting  to  a  loss  of  some  Incident  of  sover- 
eignty of  the  State.  •   •  • 

"I  think  that  the  Government  must  be 
kept  close  to  and  responsible  to  the  people, 
and  that  the  effectiveness  of  local  and  State 
governments  should  not  be  further  dimin- 
ished by  ill-considered  and  unwise  legls- 
laUon.  •  •  • 

"This  irule,  and  the  underlying  principle 
of  full  and  free  discussion  of  major  national 
Issues,  more  than  any  other  single  thing 
determines  the  power  of  the  States  in  their 
representation  In  the  Senate.  As  much  as 
any  other  single  thing,  the  principle  of  free 
discussion  without  the  threat  of  a  gag  rule 
determines  the  nature  of  the  Senate  and 
contributes  to  its  stability. 

"Now  there  is  your  Senate  as  an  Institu- 
tion. 

"If  this  rule  were  eliminated  and  cloture 
wore  made  possible  by  a  UMre  majority  vote 
of  the  Senate,  the  deliberative  ftmction  of 
the  Senate   would  be  destroyed.     It  would 
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b«  •  BMr*  annMC  of  the  Houm  of  R«pr«Mnt- 
atlTM.  and  would  b«  morely  another  legU- 
latlT*  body  •  •  ••" 

The  heart  of  this  argument  againat 
amendment  la  contained  In  the  rhetorical 
queatlona  (1)  whether  "the  power  of  the 
State  he  [a  Senator)  represenu  would  be 
effeetlvely  dlmlniahed  In  derogation  of  the 
constitutional  balance  and  whether.  In  effect, 
he  1«  violating  a  tniet  by  aesentlng  to  a  loee 
of  eome  Incident  of  sovereignty  of  the 
State";  (2)  whether  "the  deliberative  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  would  be  destroyed." 

On  the  first  question,  one  may,  of  course. 
argue  that  the  existence  of  rule  XXII  by 
,  which  any  substantial  group  of  Senators  can 
conduct  a  filibuster  so  as  to  act  as  a  veto, 
constitutes  a  "power"  which  may  be  exer- 
cised on  behalf  of  the  States  represented  by 
the  filibustering  Senators;  but  It  Is  the 
power  neither  of  persuasion  nor  of  public 
education.  It  Is  an  arbitrary  power  unsanc- 
tioned by  the  Constitution  and  Indeed  in 
direct  conflict  with  Its  spirit. 

Far  from  securing  any  constitutional  bal- 
ance, rule  XXII  seriously  disturbs  it.  The 
Constitution,  in  article  I.  section  S.  clause  1. 
states  that  "a  majority  of  each  [House]  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business." 

That  Is,  40  Senators  are  sufficient  for  the 
transaction  of  legislative  business.  A  major- 
ity of  this  quorum  is  required  to  assent  to 
the  passage  of  a  normal  bill.  Tet  cloture 
may  not  be  Invoked  unless  at  least  64  Mem- 
bers are  present  and  vote  for  cloture.  Legis- 
lation of  the  most  profound  national  effect 
requires  the  assent  of  fewer  than  half  of 
those  r.,qulred  to  bring  a  filibuster  to  a  rea- 
sonable dose  so  that  that  very  legislation 
may  be  acted  upon.  I  fail  to  see  what  bal- 
ance Is  here  maintained  by  continuance  of 
the  present  rule.  Alexander  Hamilton  In 
arguing.  In  the  Federalist  Papers,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  he  had  helped 
frame,  set  forth  the  need  for  a  totally  dif- 
ferent balance  (Federalist  Papers  No.  23)  : 

"To  give  a  minority  a  negative  upon  the 
majority  (which  Is  always  the  case  where 
more  than  a  majority  is  requisite  to  a  deci- 
sion). Is.  In  its  tendency,  to  subject  the  sense 
of  the  greater  number  to  that  of  the  lesser 
•  •  •.  This  is  one  of  those  reOnements 
which.  In  practice,  has  an  effect  the  reverse 
of  what  Is  expected  from  it  in  theory.  The 
necessity  of  unanimity  in  public  bodies,  or 
of  something  approaching  toward  it,  has 
been  founded  upon  a  supposition  that  it 
would  contribute  to  security.  But  Its  real 
operation  is  to  embarrass  the  administration, 
to  destroy  the  energy  of  the  Government, 
and  to  substitute  the  pleasure,  caprice,  or 
artifices  of  an  insignificant,  turbulent,  or 
corrupt  Junto,  to  the  regular  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  a  respectable  majority  •  ♦  •. 
The  public  business  must,  in  some  way  or 
other,  go  forward.  If  a  pertinacious  minority 
can  control  the  opinion  of  a  majority  re- 
specting the  best  mode  of  conducting  it,  the 
majority.  In  order  that  something  may  be 
done,  miist  conform  to  the  views  of  the 
minority;  and  thus  the  sense  of  the  smaller 
niunber  will  overrule  that  of  the  greater,  and 
give  a  tone  to  the  national  proceedings. 
Hence,  tedious  delays;  continual  negotiation 
and  intrigue;  contemptible  compromises  of 
the  public  good,  and  yet,  in  such  a  system,  it 
is  even  happy  when  such  compromises  can 
take  place:  for  upor  some  occasions  things 
Will  not  admit  of  acconimodatlon;  and  then 
the  measures  of  government  must  be  inju- 
riously suspended,  or  fatally  defeated.  It  Lb 
often,  by  the  impracticability  of  obtaining 
the  concurrence  of  the  necessary  number  of 
votes,  kept  in  a  state  of  inaction.  Its  situa- 
tion must  always  savor  of  weakness,  some- 
t.m?8  border  upon  anarchy  •    •   •. 

"When  the  concurrence  of  a  large  number 
Is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  the  doing 
of  any  national  act,  we  are  apt  to  rest  satis- 
fied that  all  la  safe,  because  nothing  im- 
proper will  be  likely  to  be  done;  but  we 
forget  how  much   good  may  be  prevented. 


and  how  much  111  may  be  produced,  by  the 
power  of  hindering  the  doing  what  may  be 
necessary;  and  of  keeping  affairs  in  the  same 
unfavorable  posture  in  which  they  may  hap- 
pen to  stand  an  particular  periods." 

To  be  sure,  there  are  times  when  more 
than  a  majority  is  required  under  the  Con- 
stitution; but  even  In  these  instances  only 
two-thirds  of  those  present  Is  required  on 
any  vote.  Strangely  enough  it  takes  more 
Senators  to  shut  off  a  filibuster  by  one  Sen- 
ator than  it  takes  to  expel  a  Member  from 
the  Senate. 

There  was  a  great  question  of  the  proper 
balance  of  State  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress in  1787.  A  study  of  the  debates  of  the 
Constitutional  Canventlon  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  decision  to  esUblish  2  Houses,  one 
to  be  based  on  a  reference  to  population,  and 
the  other  to  havo  2  Senators  from  each  State 
regardless  of  size  or  population,  was  the 
compromise  betv^een  the  delegates  from  big 
States  and  the  delegates  from  the  small 
States.  This  was  the  only  basis  on  which 
the  small  Statej;  would  agree  to  Join  the 
Federal  Union.  This  was  the  great  compro- 
mise that  gave  the  small  States  an  equal 
measure  of  legislative  power  with  the  more 
populous  States  in  this  body. 

As  far  as  the  big  States  are  concerned, 
according  to  Madison  and  others  devoted  to 
the  principle  of  proportional  representation, 
they  had  given  enough  and  more  than 
enough  when  they  finally  agreed  that  each 
State  should  tx&ve  two  votes  in  the  Senate. 
No  one  then  dreamed  that  in  the  future 
Senators  would  want  to  upeet  this  balance 
and  add  an  additional  check  by  a  small 
minority  of  one- third  upon  the  power  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  as  so  constituted. 
This,  of  course,  was  long  prior  to  the  time 
when  John  C.  C8.1houn  developed  his  theory 
of  concurrent  majorities  under  which  legis- 
lation favored  by  a  majority  In  the  country 
as  a  whole  or  in  the  Congress  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  a  majority  of  each  and 
every  sectional  interest  in  the  country. 

This  kind  of  balance,  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  clvU-rights  legislation  wish  to  retain 
in  the  Senate,  la  a  modern  version  of  Cal- 
houn's "concunent  majorities."  It  was 
such  a  sectional  right  of  veto  and  inter- 
position that  Culhoun  and  other  States- 
rights  advocates  urged  during  the  debates, 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  that  led  up  to  the 
Civil  War.  This  type  of  imbalance,  however, 
finds  no  support  in  the  Constitution  nor  In 
current  practice  outsld.e  of  rule  XXII.* 

On  Senator  Stcnnis'  second  point:  that 
to  make  cloture  easier  would  bring  about 
"gag  rule"  and  destroy  the  unique  char- 
acteristic of  the  Senate — its  role  as  a  de- 
liberative body — I  wish  first  to  note  that  I, 
too,  consider  the  U.S.  Senate  a  great  deliber- 
ative IxKly  and  \«'lth  great  pride  serve  as  a 
Member. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  Senate  is  a 
distinguished  body,  not  because  of  filibusters 
or  the  license  to  engage  in  them  enjoyed 
under  the  present  rules,  but  In  spite  of  them 
and  In  spite  of  the  present  license  to  engage 
in  them.  No  one  who  has  examined  some 
of  the  filibusters  in  the  Senate  would  seri- 
ously describe  thi;m  as  scenes  of  great  de- 
liberation in  keei)ing  with  the  dignity  and 
prestige  of  the  Senate. 

Those  who  havi;  used  the  filibuster  as  an 
instrument  of  vuto  have  been  under  no 
illusion  that  they  were  always  thereby  con- 
tributing to  a  "full  and  free  discussion"  of 
national  Issues,  i^ome  former  Senators  have 
been  quite  candid  about  the  purpose  of  the 
filibuster.  In  19'J2  Senator  Underwood  of 
Alabama  said,  wiih  respect  to  the  filibuster 
against  the  Dyer  antllynching  bill,  as  follows: 

"We  are  not  disguising  what  Is  being  done 
on  this  side  of  the  Chamber.    It  must  be 


apparent,  not  only  to  the  Senate  but  to  th« 
country,  that  an  effort  Is  being  mada  to 
prevent  the  consideration  of  a  certain  bill, 
and  I  want  to  be  perfectly  candid  about  It. 
It  la  known  throughout  the  country  gen- 
erally as  a  "force*  bill.  •   •   • 

"I  do  not  say  that  captiously.  I  think 
all  men  here  know  that  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  when  IS  or  20  or  25  men  say  that 
you  cannot  pass  a  certain  bill.  It  cannot  be 
pacscd.  •   •   • 

"I  want  to  say  right  now  to  the  flcnata 
that  (f  the  majority  party  Insists  on  thla 
procedure  they  are  not  going  to  pass  the 
bill,  and  they  are  not  going  to  do  any  other 
businecs.   •    •    • 

"You  know  you  cannot  pass  it.  Then  let  ua 
go  along  and  attend  to  the  business  of  the 
country." 

Shortly  thereafter  he  posed  the  dilemma 
which  the  Senate  faced  even  more  concUely: 

"There  is  but  one  way  for  the  Senate  now 
to  get  down  to  work  and  transact  the  busl- 
ners  of  the  Oovernment  before  the  4th  of 
March,  and  that  is  to  get  a  final  disposition 
of  this  force  bill  before  anything  else  is  done. 
Pass  it  If  you  can;  abandon  it  If  we  forca 
you  to  do  so.   •   •   • 

"Sc^long  as  the  Senate  has  the  rules  that 
it  has  now,  you  know  Just  as  well  as  I  know 
that  I  am  standing  here  that  you  cannot  pass 
It;  and.  more  than  that,  the  country  doaa 
not  want  you  to  pass  it." 

The  reality  of  the  use  of  the  filibuster  aa 
a  veto  has  been  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  the  intervening  years. 

As  ray  colleague.  Senator  KncMBL.  of  Cali- 
fornia, put  it  last  summer  in  the  hearings 
before  this  subcommittee: 

"How  can  any  reasonable  person  uphold 
such  tactics  as  those  which  occurred  soma 
years  ago  when  the  Senate  ludicrously  de- 
bated for  2  weeks  a  motion  to  amend  the 
Chaplain's  prayer?" 

Permitting  a  Senator  or  a  group  of  Sanatora 
to  talk  for  hours  and  days  on  any  concelvabla 
subject  or  on  no  subject  in  order  to  consume 
time  and  prevent  the  Senate  from  voting, 
affords  no  dignity  to  the  Senate  and  adda 
nothing  to  Its  deliberative  function.  Read- 
ing recipes  for  "pot  Ilcker,"  fried  oysters, 
quoting  from  "Aesops  Fables,"  *  and  otherwlaa 
talking  in  utter  Irrelevanclea  does  nothing 
to  enhance  the  Senate's  standing  as  a  great 
deliberative  body. 

Senators  have  a  right — and  freely  exercise 
it — to  express  their  views  on  any  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  or  Ijefore  the  country.  With- 
out doubt  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to 
deny  or  even  serloiisly  abridge  the  right  of 
debate.  But,  it  is  also  a  most  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to 
clothe  this  body  with  forms  of  procedure  by 
which  it  may  be  blocked  In  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  powers,  and  thereby  suspended  of 
every  other  function  except  that  of  speaking. 
The  Senate  has  a  duty  to  debate,  but  It  la 
likewise  a  constitutional  duty  of  a  majority 
of  this  body  to  act,  and  with  some  reason- 
able expedition.  We  are  obligated  not  only 
to  pass  laws,  but  also  to  pass  them  in  time 
to  meet  the  public  need  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 


■  The  paralyzing  effect  of  the  minority  veto 
is  clearly  evident  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
United  Nations  Sjcurlty  Council. 


•During  the  filibuster  a::aln8t  the  exten- 
sion of  a  skeletonized  NRA.  Senator  Long 
discussed  various  recipes  at  great  length. 
This  talk  continued  for  IS>4  hours  and  In- 
cluded the  reading  of  long  passages  from 
works  of  Victor  Hugo  and  a  reading  and  dls- 
cxiBslon  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
article  by  article,  without  any  necessary  ref- 
erence to  the  pending  business.  (See  vol. 
79,  pt.  8.  pp.  9122  et  seq.) 

On  June  20.  1030,  Senator  Rush  D.  Holt 
of  West  Virginia  successfully  filibustered 
against  passage  of  a  coal  conservation  blU 
by  reading  "Aeeope  Fables"  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  finally  adjourned,  sine  die,  with- 
out ever  votlr.c  on  the  bill. 
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hara  daelared  that,  far 
from  enhancing  ctaa  SanaU'e  daUberative 
funetlon.  tha  right  to  fUlbuater  baa  all  but 
destroyed  It.  Vloa  Praaldant  Dawaa.  for 
example,  said  c<  tlia  Tate  power  of  tba 
flllftoatar: 

"Tba  Senate  la  not  and  eannot  be  a  properly 
deliberative  body,  giving  due  oonaldaratlon  to 
the  pes—ga  of  all  laws.  VBleas  It  alloU  its 
time  for  wtrk  aoeordlng  to  tha  relative  Im- 
portaaoa  oC  Ita  dtrtlaa,  aa  do  all  other  great 
parliamentary  boctles.  It  has.  however, 
thnnigh  tha  right  <if  nallmltart  debate  sur- 
rendered to  the  whim  and  personal  pxuposes 
of  individuals  and  nlnortUaa  its  right  to  allot 
Its  own  time.  Only  the  establlahment  of  ma- 
jority elotura  will  aiiaMa  tha  Sanata  to  make 
Itaelf  a  properly  daUbaratlve  body.  This  U 
Impoaslble  when  It  snust  stt  Idly  by  and  see 
time  needed  for  delltieratlon  frittered  away  in 
frlvdoua  and  Irrelevant  talk.  Indulged  In  by 
Indlvlduala  and  mlnorltlae  for  ulterior  pur- 
poees.** 

Tet.  the  Senatom  who  atrgue  that  rule 
XXII  abould  be  retained  In  Its  present  form 
support  this  retention  aa  neoeesary  to  its  de- 
liberative chaoiuiler.  I  certidnly  agree  that 
the  Senate  is  a  fortim  of  great  debate,  de- 
liberation, and  revlslin:  but  I  submit  that  It 
owes  nothing  to  rule  XXII  for  achieving  this 
distinction.  It  has  Khiered  that  eminence 
deeplte  the  rule. 

History  of  the  previous  question  and  cloture 

Having  considered  why  the  present  rule 
ser\'es  neither  the  constitutional  balance  of 
States  rights  nor  the  deliberative  function 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  useful  to  review  the  de- 
velopment of  clotuT'}  and  the  closely  con- 
nected motion  for  the  "previous  question" 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  pending  propoaals 
for  amendment  of  ru  e  XXII. 

In  "Macon's  Manual  of  LegUlatlve  Pro- 
cedure (1053)  "  the  notion  is  described  Ctus: 

"The  previous  quivUon  may  be  used  to 
dose  debate  on  any  debatable  question 
*  *  *.  The  effect  oi  the  motion,  if  adoptsd. 
is  to  require  that  tlie  question  |  before  the 
legislative  body)  be  f>ut  to  vote  Immediately. 
It  would  be  more  aptly  designated  'vote 
immediately'   •    •    •.' 

While  the  rerult  cf  paMalng  a  motion  for 
the  previous  quMtlnn  under  general  par- 
llamentau7  law  is  to  i>rlng  on  the  main  ques- 
tion for  Immediate  vote,  the  effect  of  de- 
feating It  is  to  postpone  the  nuiln  question. 
The  almost  universal  use  of  the  motion  In 
American  parliamemary  bodies  Is  to  bring 
about  cloture. 

It  was  recognised  in  the  early  days  that 
a  motloh  for  the  previous  question  could 
close  debate  in  l>oth  Souses  of  the  Congrers. 
This  is  to  be  expectfrl  when  one  studies  the 
proceedings  In  the  British  Parliament,  which 
was  the  model  for  our  own.  The  use  in  that 
body  of  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion apparently  dates  from  1604.  and  aftor 
1640  it  became  a  prime  imtrument  of 
cloture. 

Ita  use  to  end  debate  and  force  a  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  States' 
legislatures  has  been  incorrectly  called  a 
perversion  of  the  Biitlsh  practice.  Fortu- 
nately, due  to  the  tliorough  scholarslUp  of 
Irving  Brant,  the  eminent  biographer  of 
Jamas   Madison,'   we   now  have  an  accurate 


*  Mr.  Brant,  a  foraier  newspaper  editor 
and  editorial  writer,  has  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  histor  cal  retearch  and  writ- 
ing. Five  volumes  vi  his  "Life  of  James 
M'»dl8on"  have  been  published. 

Henry  Steele  Comniager.  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Columbia  University  and  Amherst 
College,  describing  Mr.  Brant's  scholarship, 
said: 

"Brant's  Madison,  which  hats  now  reached 
five  volumes,  Is,  by  imlveraal  agreement  of 
Amerlcam  historians,  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive achievements  of  Amerlcam  hiatorlead 
writing  of  our  generation.  Thorough,  criti- 
cal. Judicious,  comprehensive,  well-written. 


hlatortcal  revlaw  of  tbls  moUoa  praotlce  tn 
the  British  ParUamant  and  In  tha  UJS.  Sen- 
ate. I  think  It  would  be  helpful  to  quota 
from  teatlmony  given  by  him  before  tba  apa- 
cUl  subcommittee.    Mr.  Bramt  said: 

"Aa  is  well  known,  tha  U.8.  House  of  Rep- 
reeenUUves  began  to  limit  debate  In  1811 
by  means  of  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question.  It  was  confronted  with  persistent 
filibustering  agalnat  the  'measures  short  of 
war'  that  preceded  the  War  of  1812. 

"The  alternatives  were  to  surrender  to  the 
minority,  or  to  use  the  power  of  the  majority 
to  end  a  purely  obetriictlve  debate.  The  ma- 
jority acted,  not  arbitrarily,  tmt  after  many 
day-and-night  sessions,  with  the  clock  run- 
tUng  towiod  a  compulsory  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment. 

"The  United  States  Senate  had  a  previous- 
question  rule  from  1789  until  1806,  when  it 
was  dropped.    The  rule  read  as  follows: 

"  'The  previous  question  l^elng  moved  and 
seconded,  the  qucEtlon  from  the  Chair  shall 
b?:  "Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?" 
And  if  the  nays  prevail,  the  main  question 
shall  not  then  be  put.' 

"Tlie  previous  question  was  moved  In  the 
Senate  on  four  occacions.  In  1789,  the  nays 
won  and  the  subject  wais  postponed.  In  1792. 
the  question  was  worded  in  reverse.  It  was 
moved  'That  the  question  be  not  now  put.' 
This  carried  auid  resulted  In  postponement. 
In  1790,  the  question  was  moved  In  the  word- 
ing required  by  the  rules.  'Shall  the  main 
quettloD  be  now  put?'  The  affirmative  won, 
producing  cloture.  The  main  question  was 
then  put,  and  It  also  carried. 

"On  the  fourth  and  last  occasion.  In  1804, 
the  previous  qusstton  was  moved  during  the 
impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Pickering.  The 
complicated  details  of  this  controversy  are 
set  fcrth  in  my  memorandum  on  the  pre- 
v'ot's  question,  aiul  may  be  found  in  the 
CONCBESSTOKAL  Rbcord,  volume  103,  part  5, 
prge  6084.  Inttead  of  Eummarizlng  them 
here,  I  shall  merely  quote  two  sentences  from 
the  diary  of  Senator  John  Qulncy  Adams  con- 
oernini;  these  proceedings: 

"  'On  this  resolution  It  was  not  without  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  any  difcuRfion  whatso- 
ever could  be  obtained.' 

"Asa  In: 

"  "Tlie  next  struggle  was  to  prevent  all  de- 
bat?  upon  the  resolution.' 

"The  mpjority  actually  did  cut  off  the  de- 
bate and  proceeded  at  once  to  defeat  the 
rccolution. 

•Looking  into  BrltlEh  treatises  on  parlia- 
mentary practice,  I  found  the  previous  ques- 
tion dcfcribed  as  a  method  of  postponement 
in  which  the  mover  voted  apainst  his  own 
motion.  But  If  the  motion  should  happen 
to  carry,  the  effect  would  be  to  cut  cff  debate 
and  f'>rce  an  Immediate  vote  on  the  main 
question. 

"I  therefore  examined  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  1G04  down  to  the 
prerent  time  and  found  a  truly  rem.irkatale 
record.  In  the  20th  century,  the  previous 
qusstion  has  been  moved  only  twice  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  not  once  since  1911. 
In  the  17th  century,  it  was  moved  786  times. 
It  resulted  in  cloture  491  times  and  in  post- 
ponement 235  times.' 


it  has  the  quality  that  so  few  biographies 
have,  of  doing  the  Job  so  completely  and  so 
well  thst  it  does  not  have  to  be  done  over. 
What  Is  perhaps  most  Impressive  about 
Brant's  work  is  that  It  Is  based  entirely  on 
original  research,  that  It  takes  nothing  for 
granted  but  goes  to  the  soiu^:es,  that  It 
maintains  the  very  highest  standards  of 
rigid  scholarship.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
Brant's  interpretations — and  there  will  al- 
ways be  differences  of  interpretation — thla 
can  be  said  with  confidence,  that  Brant's 
historical  scholarship  Is  imi}eccable  and  un- 
tmpeaudiable.** 

•In  a  supplementary  letter  to  me,  dated 
December  21,  1957,  Mr,  Brant  made  an  ex- 


*'Now.  It  may  be  aakad.  why  was  It  tha* 
wban  tba  House  oi  Commons  oauna  to  estab- 
llab  a  cloture  rule.  It  didn't  almply  utUlae  tba 
previous  question  for  that  purpose?  Wall, 
that  la  what  It  did.  On  February  35.  IMl.  a 
year  and  a  half  before  tbe  word  'cloture'  was 
api>lled  to  tba  praotioe,  the  wording  of  tba 
motion  for  the  pivvlous  questloB  waa  em- 
ployed for  the  avosped  ptupoae — a  puxpoae  set 
forth  in  the  Journals — of  stopping  debate, 
and  the  motion  Is  recorded  In  the  Index  as  a 
motion  for  the  previous  question. 

"A  year  later,  the  House  Incorporated  soma 
special  provisions  and  changed  the  name  to 
'cloture.'  Thus  we  have  before  us,  not  an 
American  perversion  of  the  British  mr>tir»»i, 
but  a  kindred  line  of  development  in  both 
countries. 

"To  this,  let  me  add  one  more  fact.  Be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  converted  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  Into  a 
cloture  rule.  It  had  been  dealing  with  ob- 
structive debate  for  some  years  by  treating 
it  as  contempt  of  the  House,  punishable  by 
suspension.  That  was  done  under  parlia- 
mentary practices  dating  back  to  1604. 
which  gave  the  Speaker  power  to  stop  'su- 
perfiuous  motions,  and  tedious  or  Imperti- 
nent speeches.' 

"These  same  rules  were  Incorporated  in 
Jefferson's  'Manual,'  as  a  guide  to  Senate 
conduct,  at  a  time  when  the  Vice  President 
had  unappealable  power  to  decide  points  of 
order.  Here  is  evidence,  then,  that  If  the 
question  of  altering  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
comes  before  that  body  under  the  general 
rules  of  parliamentary  practice.  It  will  n»ake 
no  difference  whether  those  general  rules  are 
looked  for  in  the  pactices  of  our  48  State 
legislatures  or  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

"The  question  of  cloture  In  the  Senate 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  nature 
of  that  body.  The  Senate  can  control  the 
filibuster,  it  can  free  Itself  from  the  wiU  of 
a  rampaging  minority,  without  the  sUgfatect 
danger  of  aoqulring  the  ills  that  afflict  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Mr.  Brant  has  ref- 
erence to  the  large  membership  of  the 
House]  and  without  any  possibility  of  mov- 
ing into  the  dl£cipllne  that  mau-ks  the  (still 
largor]  House  of  Commons." 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  why  the  practice  of  filibustering  as 
a  power  of  veto  developed  much  more  slowly 
In  the  Senate  than  in  the  House.  In  fact 
it  was  largely  brought  under  control  in  the 
House  long  before  It  reached  the  peak  of  Its 
development  in  the  Senate.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  discover 
with  certainty  the  history  of  the  early  period 
is  that  dxiring  its  first  5  years  the  Senate 
sat  in  secret  behind  closed  doors  and  only 
occasionally  published  extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  its  proceedings.  What  knowledge 
wc  have  of  this  period  has  been  gained  al- 
most entirely  from  diaries,  letters,  and  other 
documents  written  diu^ng  the  period. 
Furthermore,  neither  House  published  ver- 
batim accounts  of  Its  proceedings  until  1873 
and  therefore  the  evidence  for  rcme  of  the 
early  periods  is  rather  meager.  In  spite  of 
the  research'  difficulties,  certain  facts  have 
clearly  emerged. 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question  was 
from  the  beginning  available  In  both  Houses 
to  close  debate  and  bring  an  issue  to  a  wote. 
All  that  was  required  waa  a  majority  vote. 
In  both  Houses  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  was  Itself  originally  open  to  debate 
but  not,  KB  some  have  ccmtendcd,  "without 
let  or  hindrance."  Certainly,  In  the  eau-ly 
Senate  the  presiding  officer  could,  pursuant 
to  Jefferson's  Manual,  rule  a  Senator  out  of 
order  for  speaking  "Impertinently  or  beside 
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haustive  historlcaa  analysis  of  the  previOent 
misconception  that  the  "previous  question" 
waa  used  primarily  In  the  British  House  of 
Commons  for  the  purpoae  of  postponement, 
showing  eleau-ly  that  the  motion  was  in  fact 
primarily  used  for  cloture. 
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tb«  qu«rtlon.  mxpnOuovMy.  or  t«llou«ly."« 
in  otbut  word*,  the  B«Mt«  ortclnAUy  iwd 
ttM  motion  for  the  prerloiu  question,  eup- 
plemented  by  the  un«ppe«Uble  authortty  M 
the  Vice  Preeldent  to  rule  on  queetlone  of 
order,  to  prevent  a  flllbutter.  When  neoee- 
»ary  ft  mftjortty  In  the  early  Senate  could, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Vice  President, 
end  flllbueterlng  tactics  and  act  on  legl*- 
latlon. 

ThiM  the  early  Senate  (from  1789  to  1806) 
had  at  Its  disposal  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question  supplemented  by  the  Vice 
President's  unappealable  authority  to  stop 
a  Senator  In  debate  for  using  speech  as  a 
dUatory  device.  The  previous  question  mo- 
tion, used  apparently  only  four  tlmea,  was 
omitted  from  the  rules  when  they  were  given 
a  general  revision  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session  In  1808.  The  deletion  occurred  with- 
out any  recorded  comment  or  debate.  The 
reason  for  dropping  this  motion  from  the 
amended  rules  in  180«  may  well  have  been 
that  It  was  not  needed  to  control  obstructive 
speech,  which  was  little  used.  Also  order 
remained  subject  to  control  through  the  un- 
appealable rulings  of  the  Chair  on  relevancy 
and  obstruction.  The  technique  of  the  nu- 
buster  as  a  powerful  weapon  of  obstructing 
and  defeating  the  majority  will  In  the  Senate 
was  still  In  the  future. 

Until  1828.  the  unappealable  authority  of 
the  Vice  President  to  rule  on  questions  of 
order  remained  unchanged.  This  power  to 
prevent  filibusters  was  supported  by  the 
long  previous  tradition  of  Senate  dignity 
which  frowned  on  tedious  and  Impertinent 
speech.' 
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•Both  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  forceful  presiding  offlcers  during  their 
service  as  Vice  President.  It  Is  apparent  that 
they  maintained  the  dignity  and  decorvmi  of 
debate  in  the  Senate  by  vigorous  application 
of  the  rules. 

In  section  XVII  of  Jefferson's  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Practice,  Jefferson  stated  the 
guiding  rule  to  be:  "No  one  Is  to  speak  Im- 
pertinently or  beside  the  question,  super- 
fluously, or  tediously,"  citing  precedents  from 
the  British  Parliament. 

In  the  preface  to  his  manual  written  while 
he  was  serving  as  Vice  President  (1797  to 
1801 ) ,  Jefferson  said : 

"The  CJonstltutlon  of  the  United  States, 
establishing  a  legislature  for  the  Union  un- 
der certain  forms,  authorizes  each  branch 
of  it  'to  determine  the  rules  of  Its  own  pro- 
ceedings.' The  Senate  has  accordingly 
formed  some  rules  for  Its  own  government 
but  these  going  only  to  few  cases.  It  has 
referred  to  the  decision  of  Its  President, 
without  debate  and  without  appeal,  all 
questions  of  order  arising  either  under  Its 
own  rules  or  where  it  has  provided  none. 
This  places  under  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  very  extensive  field  of  decision  and 
one  which,  irregularly  exercised,  would  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  proceedings  and  de- 
terminations of  the  House.   •   •    • 

"Considering,  therefore,  the  law  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Senate  as  composed  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Constitution,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Senate,  and,  where  these  are 
silent,  of  the  rules  of  Parliameht,  I  have  here 
endeavored  to  collect  and  digest  so  much 
of  these  as  Is  called  for  in  ordinary  practice, 
collating  the  parliamentary  with  the  sena- 
torial rules,  both  where  they  agree  and  where 
they  vary." 

'  Prom  the  records  of  the  debate  In  Febru- 
ary 1828  concerning  the  powers  of  the  Vice 
President  to  rule  on  points  of  order,  two 
propositions  emerge: 

( 1 )  In  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  offlcers 
of  the  Senate  after  Jefferson  they  had  the 
authority  to  rule  a  Sexuitor  out  of  order  for 
Irrelevant  speech  and  they  generally  con- 
sidered Jefferson's  Manual  controlling  on  the 
point;  and 


In  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvee,  pro- 
tracted speech,  while  used  to  some  extant  in 
ft  mild  form  prior  to  1800.  did  not  become  an 
obvious  Instrumint  for  obstruction  until 
developed  by  the  erratic  genius.  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Vlrglnls,  between  1806  and  1811. 
After  extreme  provocation  by  Randolph  and 
others  acting  with  him.  the  House  In  des- 
peration, on  February  27,  1811,  by  a  vote  of 
66  to  13  reversed  Its  previous  position  and 
decided  that  a  majority  vote  In  favor  of  a 
motion  for  the  previous  question  closed  de- 
bate on  the  pending  Issue.  The  written  rules 
of  the  House  were  thereafter  amended  on 
December  21,  1811,  to  conform  to  this  de- 
cision. 

In  December  1825-.  John  Randolph  was 
elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  Senate  term. 
He  came  over  to  the  Senate  from  the  House 
bringing  with  him  his  penchant  for  Irrele- 
vant and  lengthy  speeches.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, then  Vice  i'resident.  refused  to  main- 
tain the  same  rl;ld  discipline  over  debate 
that  most  of  his  oredeceesors  had  done. 

As  a  result  of  Ca'houn's  failure  to  control 
irrelevant    and    tedious    debate,    the    Senate 
amended  the  rule  to  provide  explicitly  that 
the  Vice  President  had  this  authority  on  his 
own  initiative  and  made  his  rulings  subject 
to  appeal.     In  making  the  Vice  President's 
rulings   appealable   the  Senate  did  not  In- 
tend to  weaken  Senate  discipline  but  rather. 
In  all  probability,  to  strengthen  it  by  adding 
the  weight  of  the  majority  to  the  decision  on 
questions  of  order  when  an  appeal  was  taken. 
This  change  In  the  rules  in   1828  appar- 
ently restored  to  the  Senate  discipline  which 
had  been  temporarily  lost,  and  the  question 
of  controlling  debate  in  this  body  was  not 
again   a  subject  of  major  discussion   until 
1841.      This    fact    suggests    the    vigor    with 
which  presiding  officers  after  1828  enforced 
the  rules  to  prevent  obstructive  delays.     In 
1841    during  an    extra    session    of    Congress 
called  by  President  Harrison  to  consider  the 
Government's  fiscal  policy  and  the  recharter- 
Ing  of   the   national  bank.  Henry  Clay,   the 
Whig  leader  In    the  Senate,   threatened   the 
minority  with  bringing  forward  some  form 
of  cloture  rule.     The  records  of  this  session 
indicate  that  wbUe  debate  was  extended  no 
real   filibuster   took   place   and   probably   for 
this  reason   no  such  rule  was  adopted.     At 
this    time    the    rule    of   relevancy    was   still 
available,  and  an  late  as  the  year   1848  the 
Senate  voted  (27  to  2)   to  require  a  Senator 
to  take  his  seat  for  being  out  of  order  be- 
cause of  irrelevancy. 

But  by  1872.  when  Vice  President  Schuyler 
Colfax  ruled  that  under  the  practice  of  the 
Senate  the  presiding  ofllcer  could  not  re- 
strain a  Senator  in  remarks  which  the 
Senator  considers  pertinent  to  the  pending 
Issue,  the  Senate  abandoned  Its  effective 
control  over  debate. 

Prom  1872  to  1917.  there  was  neither  any 
cloture  rule  nor  any  enforced  rule  of  rele- 
vancy. It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
filibuster  matured  more  or  less  into  its  pres- 
ent form. 

The  first  formalized  modem  cloture  rule 
was  not  adopted  until  March  8.  1917.  From 
1917  until  1949  rule  XXU  provided  that  lim- 
itation of  debate  could  only  be  imposed  by 
two-thirds  of  those  Senators  voting.  In 
1949  this  percentage  was  Increased  to  re- 
quire two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Senate  to  be  present  and  affirmatively 
voting  to  end  debate.  The  194B  revision  also 
amended  the  rule  to  subject  any  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  to  cloture  control.  By  such  change 
the  Senate  was  no  longer  bound  by  former 
decisions  which  had  held.  In  brief,  that  limi- 
tation on  debate  could  be  had  only  on  a 
pending  measure.  The  1949  revision  thus 
eliminated    correction    of    the    Journal    and 


presentation  of  eredenUftta,  both  highly  priv- 
Ueged  matters,  as  well  as  moUons  to  take  up 
now  business,  as  possible  sources  of  1111- 
busters.  It  also  added  subsection  3  to  rule 
XXII.  which  provides  In  effect  thftt  d»b«t« 
could  not  be  limited  on  any  proposal  to 
amend  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  B«iat«. 
(See  api>endlx  A.  p.  27.) 

Since  1917.  32  votes  have  been  had  under 
rule  XXII.  On  only  four  occasions  was  such 
cloture  invoked.  Had  the  1949  version  of 
the  rule  been  in  effect  during  this  time  It 
would  have  t>een  successful  only  three  times.* 
Such  a  self-imposed  obstacle  to  legislation 
is  rare  In  the  history  of  parliamentary  de- 
velopment. All  but  12  States  of  the  Union 
expressly  permit  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  to  close  debate  in  their  upper  legis- 
lative chambers:  4  of  these  13  States  have 
another  form  of  cloture  rule.  Apparently, 
only  in  the  senate  In  Utah  and  Vermont  Is 
th?  use  of  the  previous  question  specifically 
prchiblted.  It  Is  ironical  that  many  of  the 
Senators  most  opposed  to  a  reasonable  limi- 
tation on  filibusters  have  the  most  effective 
rules  for  limiting  debate  in  the  upper  cham- 
bers of  their  own  SUte  legislatives.  (A 
tabulation  referring  to  the  rules  of  State 
senates  Is  set  forth  In  appendix  B  to  thim 
report  (p.  27).) 

The  British  Parliament  accepU  a  special- 
ized form  of  the  previous  question  as  ft  clo- 
ture rule  and  even  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  in  1803  provided 
for  the  previous  question  as  a  method  of 
cloture. 

Subsection  3  of  rule  XXII 
Subsection  3  deserves  separate  attention 
for  it  Is  a  built-in  filibuster  device  which.  If 
held  valid,  makes  the  whole  rule  so  unjust 
as  to  require  It  to  fall  of  lU  own  weight  of 
unfairness.  Difficult  as  It  Is  to  obtain  the 
affirmative  vote  of  64  Senators  to  limit  a  fili- 
buster on  the  usual  subjects,  on  a  motion  to 
change  rule  XXII  Itself  (or  for  that  matter 
any  rule  of  the  Senate) ,  because  of  thU  pro- 
vision unanimous  consent  is  required — short 
of  forcing  physical  exhaustion.  It  raises 
minority  control  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Vice  President  found  it  offended  the 
Constitution. 

In  an  advisory  opinion  the  Vice  Presddent 
on  January  4,  1957,  held  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  ConsUtuUon  also  provides  that  'Mch 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings.' This  constitutional  right  Is  lodged 
in  the  memt>ership  of  the  Senate  and  It  may 
be  exercised  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  at 
any  time.  When  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate changes,  as  it  does  upon  the  election  of 
each  Congress,  it  Is  the  Chair's  opinion  that 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  majority 
of  the  new  existing  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  Constitution,  have  the  power 
to  determine  the  rules  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed. 

"Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  In 
a  previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  effect  of  denying  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  in  a  new  Congress  the  right  to 
adopt  the  rules  under  which  It  desires  to 
proceed  Is.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  un- 
constitutional. It  U  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  section  3  of  rule  XXII  In  practice 
has  such  an  effect." 

Pursuant  to  the  Constitution  each  House 
determlnerf*  Its  own  rules  of  procedure,  and 
in  this  context  action  by  each  House  means 


(2)  The  tradition  of  the  Senate  for  dignity 
In  debate  down  through  1828  at  least  was  a 
heavy  deterrent  against  filibustering. 


•Under  the  1917  requirement  of  two-thirds 
of  thope  voting  the  motion  for  cloture  suc- 
ceeded four  times: 

Vote 

(1)  1919— Treaty  of  Versailles..  78  to  16 

(2)  1926— World   Court 68  to  28 

(3)  1927— Branch  banking 65  to  18 

(4)  1927 — Bureau    of    Customs 

and  Bureau  of  Prohibition.  UtoST 
Under  the  present  rule  requiring  64  afllrm- 
atlve   votes   the   last  cloture  motion    would 
have  failed  by  9  votes. 


a  majority  of  each  Boxise.  A  practical  dele- 
gation of  that  power  to  1  Senator  or  to  S3 
Senators  Is  beyond  ihe  power  of  this  body. 
Its  responsibilities  ar*  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution and.  short  of  amending  that  docu- 
ment, there  Is  no  way  of  qualifying  this 
power. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a  Hoxise 
of  Congress  "may  not  by  its  rules  Ignore 
constitutional  restramts"  (U.S.  v.  Ballin,  144 
U.S.  1,  6). 

To  Illustrate,  assume  that  the  Congress 
passes  a  statute  whioh  by  its  terms  provides 
that  It  may  not  be  amended  except  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  both  Houses.  Surely  no 
one  would  thereafter  contend  that  that  law 
might  not  be  amended  by  a  simple  majority 
vote.  In  other  words.  Congress  cannot  im- 
pose such  a  limitation  on  Itself  or  on  future 
Congresses  which  is  not  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. In  Newtim  v.  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  (100  U.S.  648).  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held   in  leference  to  legislation: 

"Every  succeeding  legislature  possesses  the 
same  jurisdiction  and  power  with  respect  to 
them  as  its  predecessors.  The  latter  have 
the  same  power  of  repeal  and  modification 
which  the  former  had  of  enactment,  neither 
more  nor  less.  All  oixrupy.  in  this  respect,  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  This  must  neces- 
sarily be  so  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is 
vital  to  the  public  welfare  that  each  one 
should  be  able  at  all  times  to  do  whatever 
the  varying  clrcumstAnces  and  present  exi- 
gencies touching  thn  subject  Involved  may 
require.  A  different  result  would  be  fraught 
with  evil." 

As  a  question  of  power  a  majority  of  a  quo- 
rum of  this  body  may  at  any  time  abolish  Its 
rules  or  change  Its  rules.  Whatever  the  rules 
may  say  they  can  b<  changed  by  the  same 
power  that  adopted  them.  As  a  nutter  of 
power  this  Is  necessarily  so.  That  it  exists  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  two  most  re- 
cent occasions  efforts  to  change  the  rules 
(1953  and  1957)  were  defeated  by  motions  to 
lay  on  the  table,  both  decided  by  a  majority 
vote.  Of  course.  Senators  may  choose  to  be 
bound  by  any  restr:ctlons  which  they  care 
to  follow. 

I  recognize  that  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  on  the  basis  of  constitutional  power 
alone  but  must  be  worked  out  within  both 
the  parliamentary  Isw  and  the  traditions  of 
this  body.  I  am  convinced  that  this  can  be 
done,  but  I  think  It  In  Important  to  set  at  rest 
any  possible  question  of  power  to  change  the 
rules.  The  restriction  attempted  In  practical 
effect  in  subsection  3  Is  unconstitutional 
precisely  because  It  neeks  to  limit  the  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution  Inherent  In  the 
Senate  and  the  resp(>nslbillty  that  goes  with 
It. 

If  Bubeectlon  3  Is  unconstitutional,  the 
method  of  so  deciding,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Vice  President,  would  be  by 
determination  of  the  Senate  Itself.  Obvi- 
ously this  determination  would  be  by  a  ma- 
jority vote.  Assuming  that  It  Is  unconsti- 
tutional and  therefore  of  no  effect,  then  It 
follows  that  on  any  motion  to  change  the 
rules  under  which  the  Senate  Is  operating 
the  present  cloture  ]>ro visions  of  rule  XXII. 
inadequate  as  they  are.  nevertheless  are  avail- 
able for  closing  debate  which  Is  simply  and 
obviously  a  filibuster  against  any  proposed 
change  In  that  rule. 

Pending  proposals 

A  number  of  resolutions  proposing  amend- 
ments to  rule  XXn  were  Introduced  diu-lng 
the  1st  session  of  the  8Sth  Congress.  They 
are  before  the  special  subcommittee,  and  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  17  provides  that  debate 
may  be  limited  by  «  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  3  days  after 
16  Senators  have  filed  a  petition  for  thts 
purpose.  It  further  provides  that  16  days, 
exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  after  the 
presentation    to    the   Senate   of   ft   petition 


signed  by  16  Senators,  the  Senate  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  those  "duly  chosen  and  sworn" 
(49  of  the  96  Senators)  may  also  Impose  clo- 
ture. Moreover,  It  eliminates  the  exemption 
to  any  form  of  cloture  of  a  motion  to  change 
the  Senate's  standing  rules  (subeec.  3).  As 
In  the  present  rule,  even  after  cloture  is 
voted  each  Senator  may  speak  for  1  addi- 
tional hour  before  the  vote. 

Senator  Resolution  19  would  amend  rule 
XXII  by  providing  that  cloture  may  be  Im- 
posed by  a  favorable  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting,  but  in  no 
case  less  than  a  majority  of  Senators  "duly 
chosen  and  sworn." 

Senate  Resolution  21  would  provide  for 
cloture  by  a  majority  of  Senators  voting  (if 
a  quorum  be  present ) .  It  would  also  permit 
any  Senator  to  3rleld  to  another  Senator  all 
or  part  of  the  1  hour  time  for  debate  al- 
lotted to  him  after  cloture  is  imposed.  This 
resolution  also  eliminates  subsection  3. 

Senate  Resolution  28  would  make  cloture 
subject  to  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  authorized  membership  of  the  Senate 
(49  Senators)  after  a  waiting  period  of  12 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays)  following  the  filing  of  a  written 
motion  for  cloture  signed  by  16  Senators.  It 
would  also  delete  subsection  3. 

Senate  Resolution  29  would  simply  declare 
subsection  3  of  the  rule  unconstitutional. 

Senate  Resolution  30  permits  cloture  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  and  eliminates  the  exception 
contained  In  subsection  3.  But.  in  addi- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  30  provides  that  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  would  con- 
tinue from  one  Congress  to  the  next  unless 
duly  changed.  This  last  provision  attempts 
to  resolve  a  question  of  great  complexity 
which  is  outside  the  immediate  substantive 
concern  with  cloture,  although  being  Inti- 
mately connected  with  past  and  future  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Senate  Resolution  32  would  provide  a 
waiting  period  of  5  days  (exclusive  of  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays)  in  lieu  of  2  days 
under  the  present  rule  and  would  then  per- 
mit two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  to  Impose  cloture.  Senate  Resolution 
32  would  also  delete  subsection  3. 

Senate  Resolution  171  would  allow  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  to 
bring  about  cloture  in  lieu  of  the  present 
rule. 

These  eight  resolutions,  even  with  very 
considerable  differences,  have  one  character- 
istic In  common.  They  all  would  make  the 
imposition  of  cloture  easier.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 29  does  not  do  this  directly,  but  does 
ease  the  way  to  change  the  rule  In  order 
to  do  it. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  since 
1917.  when  the  first  standing  rule  on  cloture 
was  adopted,  there  have  been  22  votes  on 
motions  to  Impose  cloture,  but  only  4  have 
been  successful.  Merely  changing  a  con- 
stitutional two-thirds  to  two-thirds  of  those 
voting  would  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
historical  results — only  four  would  still  have 
won.  By  requiring  a  constitutional  major- 
ity, a  significant  difference  occurs;  nine  at- 
ternpts  would  have  been  successful.  If  only 
a  simple  majority  had  been  required,  the 
motion  would  have  carried  15  times. 

I  do  not  believe  the  simple  change  to  a 
two-thirds  voting  requirement  of  Senate 
Resolutions  Nos.  19.  30.  32.  and  171  makes 
significant  enough  change.  I  believe  the 
simple  majority  rule  of  Senate  Resolution  21 
is  too  great  a  departure  to  reasonably  expect 
this  tKDdy  to  undertake.  A  table  showing 
the  effect  of  each  resolution  on  past  cloture 
votes  follows : 

The  success  of  the  various  proposals  if  ap- 
plied, to  rule  XXII  cloture  votes  since 
1917 

Senate  Resolution  17:  9  out  of  22  (con- 
stitutional majority). 


Senate  Resolution  19:  4  out  of  22  (two- 
thirds  voting) . 

Senate  Resolution  21:  16  out  of  22  (major- 
ity voting). 

Senate  Resolution  28:  0  out  of  22  (con- 
stitutional majority). 

Senate  Resolution  29:  (Only  effect  Is  to 
eliminate  subsec.  3  from  rule  XXII). 

Senate  Resolution  30:  4  out  of  22  (two- 
thirds  voting) . 

Senate  Resolution  32:  4  out  of  22  (two- 
thirds  voting ) . 

Senate  Resolution  171:  4  out  of  22  (two- 
thirds  voting). 

On  balance,  I  reconunend  approval  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  17  as  being  both  moderate 
and  effective.  I  believe  it  wUl  enhance  the 
dignity  of  this  body. 

As  a  practical  matter  we  know  from  the 
history  of  the  Senate  that  16  or  more  signa- 
tures cannot  be  secured  on  any  cloture  peti- 
tion unless  the  debate  has  already  become  a 
filibuster. 

Concli^sion 

'  I  am  a  new  Membei  of  the  Senate  and 
cannot  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  its  pro- 
cedures and  traditions,  but  I  have  had  con- 
siderable parliamentary  exp>erience  in  my 
public  life  and  I  have  studied  constitutional 
history  and  the  development  of  Senate  pro- 
cedures to  the  best  of  my  ability.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  had  the  unique  opportunity  of 
serving  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  first  significant  civU  rights  legis- 
lation since  that  enacted  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War. 

I  respectfully  emphasize  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  in  its 
deliberations  of  suggested  amendments  to 
rule  XXII  that  neither  freedom  of  speech 
nor  the  right  of  full  debate  in  the  Senate  is 
at  issue.  In  advocating  a  change  in  rule 
XXn  to  permit  effective  cloture  while  allow- 
ing for  full  and  adequate  debate,  I  seek  no 
abridgement  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  but  a 
Just  and  necessary  restraint  upK^n  an  abuse 
which  hinders  or  frustrates  the  performance 
by  the  Senate  of  its  constitutional  duty  and 
perverts  the  reasonable  function  and  objec- 
tive of  the  spoken  word. 

The  deep  responsibility  which  rests  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  in 
this  matter  Is  highlighted  by  the  emergency 
character  of  issues  facing  our  country,  issues 
of  peace  or  oblivion,  issues  which  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  play  a  leading  role  in  resolving. 
As  our  country  and  otir  world  move  forward 
at  this  rapid  pace,  we  cannot  permit  a  pro- 
cedural roadblock  that  can  paralyze  the 
functioning  of  the  Senate.  Important  at 
any  time,  that  fact  is  of  a  crucial  nature 
now.  I  deem  it  our  conunittee's  duty  to  re- 
port to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  recommen- 
dation to  eliminate  that  roadblock. 

I  submit  that  Senate  Resolution  17  would 
work  a  reasonable  and  necessary  change  In 
the  rule  against  filibusters  and  I  recommend 
that  the  committee  report  It  favorably  to  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

"appendix  a 

"rule    XXn,    STANDING    KtrLES    OP    THE    SENATE 

"(As  presently  existing  with  the  italic  desig- 
nating the  change  from  the  1917  rule) 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate, except  subsection  3  of  rule  XXII,  at  any 
time  a  motion  signed  by  16  Senators,  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any  meas- 
ure, motion  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  is 
presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  1  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on 
the  following  calendar  day  but  one,  he  shall 
lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct 
that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and,  upon 
the  ascertainment  that  a  quonun  Is  present, 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  debate. 
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■ubmlt  to  the  Senate  by  »  yea-and-nay  vote 
the  question : 

"la  It  the  senae  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senaton 
duly  chosen  and  atoorn,  then  said  measxu'e. 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Therealter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  than  1  hour  on  the  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affecting 
the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and 
read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  mo- 
tion, or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment 
not  germane  shall  be  In  order.  Points  of  or- 
der, including  questions  of  relevancy,  and 
appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  rule  VllI  {prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  and  of  subsection  2 
of  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  any  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  motion, 
resolution,  or  proposal  to  change  any  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  ScTiate. 

"appendix  b 
"LiMrrATioN  or  debate  in  state  senates 
"1.  Alabama  (1951):  Debate  may  be  lim- 
ited by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  elected 
members  upon  a  motion  to  that  effect  of- 
fered by  the  committee  on  rules  (rule  10). 
No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  on 
any  question  under  debate,  and  none  shall, 
without  leave  of  the  Senate,  consume  more 
than  1  hour  each  time   (rule  37). 

"2.  Arizona  (1951)  :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  XVIII).  Presumably  requires 
majority  vote.  'Jefferson's  Manual'  governs 
when  not  inconsistent   (rule  XXIX). 

"3.  Arkansas  (1931)  :  Previous  question 
authorized  if  seconded  by  at  least  five  mem- 
bers (rule  XV).  Presumably  required  ma- 
jority vote.  Dilatory  motions  forbidden 
(rule  xrv,  sec.  19). 

"4.  California  (1951):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  41). 

"5.  Colorado  (1951):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  IX.  sub- 
division 2).  Debate  may  be  limited  not  less 
than  1  hour  after  adoption  of  motion  to  that 
effect  by  majority  vote  (rule  IX,  3) . 

"6.  Connecticut  (1051)  :  No  previous  ques- 
tion allowed  (rulings,  p.  39).  No  member 
may,  without  leave,  speak  more  than  twice 
on  same  question  (rule  11).  Remarks  must 
be  germane  (rulings,  p.  44) . 

"T.Delaware  (1951):  'Robert's  Rules  of 
Order.  Revised,'  to  settle  all  parliamentary 
procedure  ( rule  38 ) . 

"8.  Florida  (1951):  A  senator  may  not 
speak  longer  than  30  minutes  nor  more  than 
twice  on  any  one  question  without  leave  of 
the  senate  (rule  20).  'Jefferson's  Manual' 
governs  whenever  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  standing  rules  (rule  77). 

"9.  Georgia  (1957)  :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  58).  All 
individual  speeches  on  bills  and  resolutions 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes  unless  by  leave 
of  the  senate  (rule  15) .  The  president  of  the 
senate  'shall  in  his  discretion  suspend  irrele- 
vant debate  and  command  silence  whenever 
he  may  deem  It  needful'  (rule  1). 

"10.  Idaho  (1947) :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  4).  presumably  by  majority 
vote.  General  rules  of  parliamentary  prac- 
tice to  govern  In  all  cases  not  provided  for 
(rule  23). 

"11.  Illinois  (1951) :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized  (rule  54).    No  senator  may  speak 


more  than  15  minutes  at  any  one  time  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  senate  (rule  33). 
•Robert's  Rules  of  Order'  govern  provided  not 
Inconsistent  (rule  72) . 

"12.  Indiana  (1949)  :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  17),  presumably  by  majority 
vote.  'Jefferson's  Manual'  applies  to  all 
points  not  covered  (rule  52). 

"13.  Iowa  (1951):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  20).  'Rob- 
ert's Rules  of  Order'  govern  where  not  in- 
consistent (rule  42). 

"14.  Kansas  (1949):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  27),  apparently  by  majority 
vote  (rule  20).  No  senator  may  speak  more 
than  twice  on  the  same  day  on  the  same  sub- 
ject wlt.'iout  leave  of  the  senate  (rule  7). 
•Robert's  Rules  of  Order'  apply  whenever  sen- 
ate rules  do  not  apply   (rule  76). 

"15.  Kentucky  (1954):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  of  senators  voting 
(sec.  £0). 

"16.  Louisiana  (1948):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  17).  De- 
bate may  be  limited  by  majority  vote  so  that 
no  senator  shall  speak  longer  than  1  hour  at 
one  time  without  leave  (rule  9) . 

"17.  Maine  (1957):  No  rule  on  limitation 
of  debate  but  Reed's  Rules  and  Cushing's 
Law  and  Practice  to  govern  whenever  ap- 
plicable and  not  inconsistent  with  standing 
rules   (rule  37) . 

"18.  Maryland  (1950)  :  Jefferson's  Manual 
to  govern  when  not  Inconsistent  with  stand- 
ing rules  (rule  92) . 

"19.  Massachusetts  (1956)  :  Debate  may  be 
closed  not  less  than  1  liour  after  adoption  of 
motion  to  that  effect  (rule  47),  presumably 
by  majority  vote.  Cushing's  Manual  shall 
govern  when  not  inconsistent  with  standing 
rules    (rule  62). 

"20.  Michigan  (1951-52):  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  by  majority  vote  of  the  sen- 
ators present  and  voting  (rule  65). 

"21.  Minnesota  (1955):  Previous  question 
autliorlzed  by  majority  vote  (rule  24).  Jef- 
ferson's Manual  to  govern  when  not  incon- 
sistent with  standing  rules  (rule  51). 

"22.  Mississippi  (1948-52):  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  (rule  65),  presumably  by 
majority  vote  since  Rules  of  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  govern  on  all  ques- 
tions not  In  conflict  with  rules  (rule  59). 

"23.  Missouri  (1951):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  76). 

"24.  Montana  (1951):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  XIV |.  No 
senator  shall  Ep>eak  more  than  twice  in  any 
one  debate  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
stage  of  the  bill  In  exclusion  of  those  who 
have  not  spoken  (rule  XII,  4). 

"25.  Nebraska  (1950):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  of  elected  members 
(rule  10,  sec.  9).  Gregg's  Handbook  shall 
govern  when  not  inconsistent  (rule  1).  No 
member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  upon 
any  one  question  during  one  legislative  day 
(rule  4.  sec.  10).  Each  day  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  legislative  day  unless  majority  votes 
otherwise   (rule  7,  sec.  6). 

"26.  Nevada  (1951):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  18).  Ma- 
son's Manual'  shall  govern  (rule  55) . 

"27.  New  Hampshire  (1951):  Previous 
question  authorized  (rule  9)  presumably  by 
majority  vote.  No  member  shall  speak  more 
than  twice  on  same  question  on  same  day 
without  leave  (rule  4). 

"28.  New  Jersey  (1951):  No  senator  shall 
speak  more  than  three  times  'on  any  subject 
of  debate'  without  the  leave  of  the  senate 
(rule  47). 

"29.  New  Mexico  (1951-52)  :  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  on  demand  of  majority  of 
members  present  (rule  54).  'Robert's  Rules 
of  Order'  to  govern  in  all  cases  not  Incon- 
sistent with  standing  rules    (rule  74). 

"30.  New  York  (1951):  Debate  may  be 
limited  by  majority  vote  wherever  any  bill, 
resolution,  or  motion  shall  have  been  under 
consideration  for  2  hours  (rule  XIV,  sec.  3). 


"31.  North  Carolina  (1951)  :  PrcTloua  ques- 
tion authorized  (rule  57),  presum&blj  by 
majority  vote  (rule  63). 

"32.  North  Dakota  (1051):  Prevlou*  ques- 
tion authorized  (rules  18,  21),  presumably  by 
majority  vote.  Ordinary  member  may  speak 
only  10  minutes  on  same  subject,  then  6 
minutes,  until  every  other  member  choosing 
to  speak  shall  have  spoken,  without  unani- 
mous consent  (rule  13).  Robert's  Rules  to 
govern  when  applicable  and  not  inconsistent 
(rule  77) . 

"33.  Ohio  (1951):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized on  demand  of  three  senators  (rule 
89),  presumably  by  majority  vote.  No  sen- 
ator shall  sperk  niore  than  twice  on  the 
same  question  except  by  leave  (rule  74)  and 
may  read  relevant  matter  'of  reasonable 
length'  (rule  75).  Any  recognized  standard 
authority  on  parliamentary  procedure  may 
be  received  as  authority  for  all  cases  not 
provided   for    (rule    117). 

■'34  Oklahoma  (1951):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  39).  No 
sonntor  shall  speak  more  than  20  minutes  on 
any  question  without  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  and  only  10  minutes  dur- 
ing debate  in  considering  bills  on  general 
order  (rule  107). 

"35.  Oregon  (1951):  Previous  question 
authorized  (rule  38)  by  majority  vote  (rule 
69) .  No  member  sh.Tll  speak  more  than  twice 
on  any  question  without  leave  (rule  25). 
After  60th  dsy  of  session,  member  may  not 
speak  longer  than  minutes  but  may  yield 
his  time  (rule  26).  Robert's  Rules  of  Order, 
Revised,   to   govern. 

36  Pennsylvania  (1951-52):  Previous 
question  authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule 
41).  "Jefferson's  Manual'  to  govern  when- 
ever applicable  (rule  34). 

"37.  Rhode  Island  (1951):  Prevloxis  ques- 
tion authorized  (riile  21).  Debate  may  be 
closed  on  motion  (presumably  by  majority 
vote)  after  any  matter  shall  have  been  con- 
sidered for  2  hours  (rule  23). 

"38.  South  Carolina  (1951):  Debate  may 
be  limited  by  two-thirds  of  the  senate  (rule 
14).  No  senator  may  speak  more  than  2 
bourse  In  any  1  le^rlslatlve  day  on  any  one 
bill  or  resolution  (rule  8). 

"39.  South  Dakota  (1951):  MoUon  for 
previous  question  authorized  but  must  be 
seconded  by  one-seventh  of  the  members 
elected  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  those 
present  (rule  53). 

"40.  Tennessee  (1949):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  members 
present:  if  rejected,  committee  of  rules  may, 
upon  demand  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  senate,  submit  rule  fixing  of  limiting 
time  for  debate  for  adoption  by  majority  of 
senate  (rule  20) . 

"41.  Texas  (1949):  Previous  question  au- 
thorlzed  by  majority  vote  (rule  101). 

"42.  Utah  (1945):  Previous  question  spe- 
cifically forbidden  (rule  45).  No  senator 
shall  speak  more  than  twice  in  any  one  de- 
bate on  the  same  day.  and  at  the  same  stage 
of  the  bill  without  leave  (rule  42).  'Robert's 
Rules  of  Order'  govern  whenever  applicable, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  senate  rules. 

"43.  Vermont  (1950):  Previous  question 
forbidden  (rule  VIII.  55).  No  senator  shall 
speak  more  than  twice  to  same  question 
without  leave  (rule  X.  65).  'Robert's  Rules 
of  Order'  shall  prevail  (rule  XII,  82)  on 
parliamentary  questions  not  covered  by  the 
rules. 

"44.  Virginia  (1950):  Previous  question 
authorized  if  seconded  by  majority  of  sena- 
tors present  (rule  50),  presumably  by  ma- 
jority vote.  'Jefferson's  Manual'  to  be  used 
to  construe  rules  (rule  68). 

"45.  Washington  (1951):  Previous  ques- 
tlon  authorized  by  majority  vote   (rule  30). 

"46.  West  Virginia  (1951);  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  53). 

"47.  Wisconsin  (1040):  Previous  quesUoa 
authorized  by  majority  vote  CUanual,'  p. 
40)  on  demand  of  six  senators  (82). 
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"48.  Wyoming    (reprinted  1061):  Previous 
question  authorized  when  seconded  by  three 
members  and  approved  by  majority  vote  (pp. 
.19.  20). 

"CENEKAL    rAKLIAMCNTABT     MANTTAI.S    ON     PKB- 

VKwnoN  or  obstvuctive  tactics 

"  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  Revised  (1043)': 
Debate  may  be  closed  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  assembly  or  by  adopting  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  which  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting 
(sec.  44).  No  dilatory,  absurd,  or  frivolous 
motions  are  allowed  (sec.  40).  'Whenever 
the  Chair  is  satisfied  that  members  are  using 
parliamentary  forms  to  obstruct  business  he 
should  either  not  recognize  them  or  else  rule 
them  out  of  order*  (sec.  40). 

"'Jefferson's  Manual  (1797)':  'No  one  is 
to  speak  impertinently  or  beside  the  ques- 
tion, superfluously  or  tediously'  izec. 
XVII).  No  man  may  speak  more  than  once 
on  the  same  bill  except  to  clear  up  a  matter 
of  fact  or  to  explain  a  material  part  of  his 
speech  (sec.  XVII).  Previous  question  au- 
thorlr.ed  by  maj.irlty  vole  (sees.  XXXIV. 
XLI)." 

INDIVroUAL   VIEWS  OF  MB.   TALMAOCE 

Any  proposal  for  further  limiting  debate 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  a  matter  of  grave 
consequence  which,  by  Its  very  nature,  de- 
mands that  It  not  t>e  acted  upon  capri- 
ciously or  without  the  benefit  of  thorough 
ftudy  and  full  consideration  ol  all  its  rami- 
fications. 

It  Is  out  of  that  deep  conviction  that  I 
Insisted  upon  comprehensive  hearings  on  the 
eight  resolutions  which  sought  that  end, 
that  I  have  given  long  and  careful  study  to 
the  transcript  of  testimony  taken  at  those 
hearings  and  to  all  related  materials,  and 
that  I  herewith  set  forth  In  the  most  earnest 
terms  at  my  command  the  compelling  rea- 
sons why  Senate  rule  XXII  must  be  upheld 
as  written. 

Although  the  question  of  cloture  ha*  been 
a  recurring  issue  before  the  Senate  since 
1917  and  hearings  previously  were  held  on 
the  subject  in  1947.  1949,  and  1951,  It  was 
not  until  1957  that  any  effort  was  made  to 
determine  the  thinking  and  wishes  of  the 
American  people  on  this  issue  so  funda- 
mental to  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
their  constitutional  freedoms. 

At  my  urging  a  Special  Rules  Subcommit- 
tee composed  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs.  of 
New  York,  and  myself  held  extensive  hear- 
ings during  last  June  and  July  and  heard, 
either  In  person  or  by  prepared  statement, 
from  132  Senators,  spokesmen  for  organiza- 
tions with  national  memberships,  and  other 
knowledgeable  Individuals.  While  previous 
hearings  had  been  confined  largely  to  testi- 
mony from  Senators  and  paid  spokesmen  for 
partisan  pressure  groups,  the  1957  hearings 
heard  from  such  well-known  and  respected 
organizations  as  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

As  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  sub- 
committee a  printed  transcript  of  364 
pages — which  unquestionably  Is  the  most 
comprehensive  document  of  its  kind  .ever 
assembled — now  is  a  matter  of  official  record 
and.  for  the  first  time.  Senators  have  as  a 
basis  for  informed  action  on  this  subject  a 
presentation  which  encompasses  the  grass- 
roots sentiments  of  their  constituents. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  as  an  Instrumentality  of 
the  States  and  their  citizens.  Is  the  property 
of  every  American  and  does  not  belong  to 
the  individuals  who  transiently  occupy  the 
seats  in  Ite  Chamber.  Individual  Senators 
have  no  proprietary  rights  In  the  operation 
of  the  Senate  except  as  they  act  as  creatures 
of  the  will  of  the  SUtes  and  constltuenU 
they  represent. 

Therefore,  It  Is  certain  that  no  Senator 
honestly  seeking  to  be  rcsp>onslve  to  the  will 
<jf    those    he    serves    will    wish    to   close    his 


mind  on  this  Issne  before  giving  careful 
study  and  consideration  to  the  transcript 
complied  by  this  special  subcommittee  and 
the  unmistakable  conclusions  of  public 
opinion  it  affords. 

An  analysis  of  that  transcript  discloses 
that  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  pre- 
senting their  views  to  the  subcommittee  ex- 
pressed approval  of  Senate  rule  XXII  as  it 
now  stands  and  confidence  in  it  as  the  major 
bulwark  of  the  people  in  the  maintenance 
of  constitutional  government  and  individual 
liberty  In  this  Nation. 

Further  analysis  makes  plainly  evident  the 
fact  that  those  favoring  a  further  erosion 
of  frpedom  of  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
VS.  Senate  could  offer  no  sounder  reason 
for  their  position  than  their  desire  to  see 
enacted  into  law  force  legislation  of  the 
character  which  was  resoundingly  defeated 
by  the  Ist  session  of  the  85th  Congress. 

Those  who  predicated  their  support  of 
changes  In  Senate  rule  XXlI  on  the  conten- 
tion that  no  civil  rights  measure  could  be 
enacted  imder  Its  present  provisions  saw 
their  argument  exploded  in  the  action  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  85th  Con^^ress  in  placing 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  op  the  statute 
books  without  resort  to  rule  XXII. 

That  argument  thus  disposed  of,  there  Is 
only  one  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn 
logically  and  dispassionately  from  the  actions 
of  those  who  persist  in  their  efforts  to 
change  rule  XXII:  That  their  onslaught  to 
stifle  freedom  of  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Is  an  attack  not  only  on  the  Senate 
It&elf  but  also  on  the  stature.  perqulGites, 
and  prerogatives  of  each  Senator  in  national 
affairs  and  every  other  responsibility  incident 
to  the  senatorshlp. 

It  is  an  attack  which  threatens  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  form  of  government  and  strikes 
at  the  very  vitals  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  destroy  the 
constitutional  balance  of  Federal  and  State 
power  and  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  States 
as  political  entitles. 

It  Is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  make  big 
government  bigger  and  to  centralize  more 
and  more  power  in  Washington  in  a  govern- 
ment lesfi  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
citizenry. 

It  Is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  eliminate 
the  spirit  of  compromise  and  respect  for  di- 
vergent views  which  has  characterized  the 
Senate  for  more  than  one  and  one-half  cen- 
turies and  to  substitute  for  it  the  brute 
force  of  numbers. 

It  is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  put  Con- 
gress only  a  short  step  from  the  unicameral 
system  and  which  has  as  its  ultimate  aim 
the  destruction  of  the  seniority  system 
which  has  given  Congress  its  stability  and 
sense  of  responsibility  over  the  years. 

Standing  Senate  rule  XXII  Is  a  wise  rule — 
the  result  of  compromise — which  protects 
full  and  free  discussion  of  legislative  pro- 
posals yet  serves  as  a  barrier  to  thwart  those 
few  Members  who  would  abuse  tlie  privilege 
of  free  speech. 

Standing  Senate  rule  XXII  is  fair  and  to 
change  it  again  would  be  to  militate  against 
the  historic  tradition  of  unlimited  debate  in 
the  Senate. 

The  first  change  in  rule  XXn  to  authorize 
cloture  was  adopted  in  1917  following  a  bitter 
controversy  over  the  failure  in  the  Senate 
of  a  proposal  for  arming  American  merchant 
ships  prior  to  this  Nation's  entry  into  World 
War  I.  It  was  offered  by  Senator  J^btin  as 
a  "war  measure"  and,  after  debate  at  length, 
was  adopted  March  8,  1017,  by  an  overwhehn- 
Ing  vote  of  76  to  3. 

It  required  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  to  invoke 
cloture. 

Under  a  later  ruling  In  1948  by  President 
Pro  Tempore  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  it  was 
held  that  the  words  "pending  measure"  in 
the    Martin    cloture    amendment     to    rule 


XXn  applied  only  to  bills  and  resolutions 
and  not  to  motions.  That  meant,  of  course, 
that  debate  on  a  motion  to  take  up  a  bill 
was  not  subject  to  cloture  under  any  circum- 
stance. 

It  was  in  1949  that  the  compromise  on 
rule  XXII  was  effectuated  whereby  its  pro- 
vision for  cutting  off  debate  w.as  extended, 
not  only  to  apply  to  any  "pending  measure" 
but  also  to  "any  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,"  and  the 
requirement  of  "two-thirds  of  those  voting  " 
was  changed  to  "two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn." 

That  was  the  compromise  which  still  Is  In 
effect  today. 

While  the  two-thirds  vote  requirement  to 
shut  off  debate  was  strengthened  by  the 
compromise,  at  the  same  time  the  dread 
threat  of  gag  rule  was  extended  over  every 
facet  of  Senate  procedure. 

Those  now  attempting  to  make  cloture 
easier  and  thus  ultimately  destroy  freedom 
of  debate  In  the  Senate  are  not  satisfied 
with  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  compro- 
mise. 

They  complain  that  Standing  Rule  XXII 
In  its  application  thwarts  the  wishes  of  the 
majority.  However,  authoritative  observers 
of  the  American  legislative  process  hold  that 
a  determined  majority  of  Senators  can  find 
ways  of  passing  any  measure  it  desires  wit.h- 
out  resorting  to  changing  the  very  character 
and  complexion  of  the  body  itself.  The  1st 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  affords  a  case 
in  point. 

To  argue  that  rule  XXII  by  holding  forth 
a  threat  ol  prolonged  debate  serves  to  pre- 
vent Senators  from  Insisting  upon  legisla- 
tion with  controversial  features  is  to  chal- 
lenge the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the  con- 
viction%  of  all  96  Senators. 

Ample  means  are  available  at  present  to 
overcome  what  a  majority  at  any  time  may 
feel  to  be  needless  obstruction  in  debate. 
The  use  of  protracted  sessions  and  strict  en- 
forcement of  all  Senate  rules  afford  adequate 
safeguards  to  bring  to  an  end  even  the  most 
determined  and  prolonged  debate.  When- 
ever any  issue  of  overriding  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  arises,  It  goes 
wltliout  saying  that  debate  will  be  limited 
accordingly. 

Standing  rule  XXII  permits  limitation  of 
debate  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  member- 
ship (64  Senators)  2  days  after  a  petition 
has  been  submitted  by  16  Senators.  There-  » 
after  debate  is  limited  to  1  hour  for  each 
Senator.  Cloture  cannot  be  applied  to  a 
proposal  to  change  the  rules. 

Frankness  compels  the  observation  that 
the  ultimate  objective  of  opponents  of  free 
debate  In  the  Senate  is  cloture  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  Senators  present  at  any 
given  time  Eventual  adoption  of  such  a 
rule  would  nuike  it  possible  for  25  Senators, 
a  majority  of  a  quorum,  to  Impose  gag  rule. 
Historically,  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  a  party  or  sectional  device.  It  has 
served  the  whole  country  and  both  political 
parties  well  at  one  time  or  another.  His- 
tory records  the  fact  time  and  again  that 
the  benefits  of  free  debate  far  outweigh  the 
few  instances  where  the  privilege  to  speak 
thoroughly  may  have  been  abused — and  only 
the  most  partisan  would  not  admit  there 
have  been  some  abuses. 

Any  further  concession  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ponents of  free  debate  will  have  the  disas- 
trous eventual  result  of  majority  cloture. 
Then  the  process  of  erosion  will  turn  to  the 
seniority  system  and  other  long  established 
and  heretofore  unchallenged  procedures  and 
precedents. 

Under  our  plan  of  goveriunent  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  the  great  safety  valve.  It  is  a 
body  which  can  prevent  Impasses  from  de- 
veloping in  our  Nation  and  it  is  the  best 
instrument  for  resolving  seemingly  Irrecon- 
cilable conflicts.  It  has  afforded  a  perma- 
nent  basis   for   American   unity;    and    that 
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iMwis  haa  Its  foundatloQ  In  tbe  right  of 
every  Senator,  regardless  of  the  slse  of  the 
State  from  which  he  cornea,  to  talk  things 
out  before  the  country. 

The  only  real  protection  remaining  for 
States  which  find  themselves  from  time  to 
time  In  the  minority  on  any  given  issue  In 
the  Senate  Is  a  safe  two- thirds  rule  on  limit- 
ing debate. 

Through  the  nmedlum  of  free  debate,  the 
Ssnate  provides  the  machinery  by  which  all 
measures  affecting  the  lives,  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor  of  the  American  people  can 
be  put  to  the  critical  test  of  unhurried 
examination  by  the  collective  Intallect  of 
a  body  expressly  created  as  one  of  our  gov- 
ernmental checks  and  balances. 

Those  who  would  destroy  this  r!ght  con- 
tend It  impsrlls  democracy  and  thwarts  the 
Wishes  of  the  majority.  In  their  zeal  they 
forget  that  Its  very  purpose  Is  to  provide  a 
restraint  upon  the  abuses  of  unbridled  ma- 
jority rule  and,  even  more  important,  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  minorities  of  tills 
Nation. 

Our  wise  Founding  Fathers  were  aware 
that  the  excesses  of  democracy  can  be  as 
fearful  in  their  consequ3nce8  as  are  the  ex- 
cesses of  totalitarianism.  To  safeguard 
against  both  extremes  they  gave  us  our 
republican  form  of  government  with  Its 
delicately  contrived  system  of  checks  and 
balances  of  which  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
the  Senate  Is  at  least  an  Implied,  if  not 
actual,  part 

If  minority  rights  are  trampled  in  the 
Senate  there  is  only  one  remaining  remedy 
available  to  those  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
with  the  majority;  that  Is,  afnUatlon  with 
a  multiplicity  of  splinter  parties.  No  greater 
catastrophe  could  befall  our  country  than 
such  enforced  destruction  of  the  two-party 
system  and  substitution  of  a  countless  num- 
ber of  political  parties. 

It  does  not  take  much  vision  to  perceive 
that  under  such  circumstances,  a  small  mili- 
tant minority,  exercising  the  balance  of 
power,  could  be  catapulted  into  a  position  of 
leadership  where  it  could  inflict  great  harm 
on  constitutional  government  and  demo- 
cratic processes. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  be  bound  in  a 
straitjacket.  Its  rules  have  had  the  flexibil- 
ity the  nature  of  the  body  demands. 

Despite  the  protestations  of  some  of  its 
detractors,  it  Is  reEpected  as  the  guardian  of 
fundamental  liberty  in  this  country  and  en- 
Joys  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  the 
masses  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

By  and  large,  the  Senate  has  adhered  to  the 
cardinal  rule  that  no  extreme  or  far-reaching 
legislation  affecting  tlie  basic  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  be  adopted  with- 
out substantial  unanimity  and  support  of 
the  Senators  and  their  constituents. 

Union,  not  division,  haa  been  the  Senate 
goal. 

The  right  of  every  Senator  to  freedom  of 
debate  Is  the  great  bufTer  which  protects  both 
the  smaller  and  larger  States  from  Imposing 
upon  each  other. 

Freedom  of  debate  Is  the  only  effective 
screen  which  the  people  have  against  hidden 
defects,  both  unintentional  and  calculated, 
which  escape  detection  In  the  hasty  process 
of  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Without  this  backstop  for  the  people,  unfair- 
ness, discrimination,  and  special  privilege  for 
the  favored  few  nUght  well  come  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  constitutional  his- 
tory and  an  examination  of  contemporary 
documents  penned  at  the  time  of  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  its  approval  by 
the  States  show  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
creation  of  the  Senate,  as  a  continuing  coun- 
cil of  States  wherein  each  has  an  equal  voice, 
was  the  price  of  fcMinlng  the  general  Oov- 
ernment. 


At  the  formation  of  this  Oovemment  the 
Constitutional  Convention  stood  for  the  pro- 
tection of  private  economic  interests;  a 
stronger  central  authority;  a  stabilized 
monetary  policy;  orderly  legal  processes;  and 
for  a  republican  form  of  government  as  op- 
posed to  an  unlimited  democracy. 

The  whole  motivating  spirit  of  the  Con- 
vention— not  expressed  but  clearly  under- 
stood—was to  make  the  Nation  safe  from  the 
tjrranny  of  unchecked  majorities.  The  in- 
tention is  unmistakable  as  one  may  deduce 
from  James  Madison's  own  notes  and  also 
from  the  papers  of  most  of  the  delegates. 

No  doubt  If  Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John  Jay  could 
return  to  the  scene  today  they  would  be 
shocked  at  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
their  writings  have  been  distorted  out  of 
context,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  Senate  and 
freedom  of  debate  therein. 

A  favorite  of  the  advofat'-s  of  gag  rule  is 
to  quote  Alexander  Hamilton's  contribution."! 
to  "The  Pederalisf  in  s\ipf>ort  of  their  posi- 
tion. 

An  e::amlnatlon  of  these  quotations  in  the 
light  of  context  and  the  theme  of  the  entire 
series  of  Ictter.s  reveals  such  quotation  to  be 
a  complete  distortion  of  truth. 

■  The  whole  spirit  pervading  "The  Federal- 
ist" and  the  elucidation  of  its  compKJnent 
letters  regarding  the  foundation  of  the  Sen- 
ate cry  out  fur  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
of  debate  in  that  body. 

Properly  assaying  the  true  meaning  of  "The 
Federalist"  requires  an  understanding  of  the 
times  In  which  the  letters  were  written. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  Hamilton 
and  the  otlier  patriots  of  that  day  were  writ- 
ing about  inadequacies  of  the  loosely  drawn 
"Articles  of  Confederation"  and  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  a  clear-cut  new  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  quotations  most  frequently  at- 
tributed to  Hamilton  on  this  subject,  he 
was  detracting  from  the  "Articles  of  Confed- 
eration" in  a  concerted  effort  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  new  Constitution  was  good 
for  the  country  and  should  be  ratified  by  the 
States. 

Hamilton  Is  often  quoted  from  letter  XXII 
in  which  he  stressed  the  weakness  of  the  re- 
quirement that  legislation  adopted  by  the 
Continental  Congress  receive  the  approval  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  States.  That  quota- 
tion, while  applicable  to  that  situation,  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  rightly  be 
applied  to  free  debate  in  the  Senate. 

Another  quotation  frequently  attributed 
to  Hamilton  by  proponents  of  majority 
cloture  is  the  one  referring  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  and  other  "resolutions." 
There  must  have  been  strong  sentiment  for 
a  constitutional  two-thirds  requirement  be- 
fore Senate  approval,  for  Hamilton  sought  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  people  urging  the  view 
that  a  simple  two-thirds  would  be  sufficient 
in  any  circumstance  for  protection  against 
abuses. 

By  no  rule  of  logic  can  the  language  quot- 
ed from  Hamilton  in  letter  LXXV  be  applied 
to  the  fundamental  right  of  a  State  to  be 
heard  from  fully  through  its  Senators  in 
Senate  debate. 

Thus,  it  is  a  gross  distortion  when  we  have 
those  of  the  present  seeking  to  apply  the 
words  of  the  great  patriots  of  the  past  In  an 
effort  to  detract  from  the  Constitution  and 
the  principles  of  government  which  they  es- 
tablished when.  In  reality,  those  quotatlcms 
when  written  were  In  reference  to  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

There  is  no  comfort  for  any  proponent  of 
gag  rule  In  the  Senate  in  the  words  of  any  of 
these  founders  of  our  system  of  government. 
Jefferson,  for  example,  wrote  In  his  "Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Procedure": 

"The  rules  of  the  Senate  which  allow  full 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  protection 
of  the  minority,  and  thla  design  Is  a  part  of 
the  warp  and  woof  of  our  Constitution.    You 


cannot  remove  It  without  damaging  the 
whole  iabric.  Therefore,  before  tampering 
with  this  right,  we  should  assure  ourselvea 
that  what  is  lost  will  not  be  greater  than 
what   is  gained." 

Hamilton  foresaw  Just  cuch  a  day  aa  thla 
when  he  wrote  in   "The  FederalUt": 

"There  are  particular  momenta  in  public 
affairs,  when  the  people,  stimulated  by  some 
irregular  passion,  or  some  illicit  advantage, 
or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of 
Interested  man,  may  call  for  measures  which 
they  themselves  will  afterwards  be  the  must 
ready  to  lament  and  condemn.  In  these 
critical  moments,  how  salutary  will  be  the 
Interference  of  some  temperate  and  respec- 
table body  of  cltzens.  in  order  to  check  the 
misguided  career,  and  to  suspend  the  blow 
meditated  by  the  people  against  themselves 
until  reason.  Justice,  and  truth  can  regain 
their  authority  over  the  public  mind?" 

It  Is  significant  that,  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion uf  the  C^jnstitutlon  by  the  States.  Ham- 
iltun  emphasized  tliat  the  Senate  Is. far  more 
than  an  "upper  house  "  In  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  term: 

"I  am  not  unaware  of  the  circumstances 
which  distinguish  the  American  from  other 
popular  governments,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  *  *  *.  Many  of  the  defects,  aa  we 
have  seen,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  a 
senatorial  institution,  are  common  to  a 
numerous  assembly  frequently  elected  by  the 
people,  and  to  the  people  themselves  •  •  •. 
The  people  cm  never  willfully  betray  their 
own  Interests:  but  they  may  possibly  be  be- 
trayed In  the  hands  of  one  body  of  men.  than 
where  the  concurrence  of  separate  and  dis- 
similar bodies  Is  required  In  every  public 
act  " 

Another  phase  of  this  question  Is  whether 
the  United  States  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  and  whether  the  Senate  la  the  eole 
Judge  of  the  rules  under  which  it  functions. 

'"nie  Federalist"  sheds  important  light  on 
these  subjects. 

For  instance.  Hamilton  In  letter  LXII 
stresses  that  the  Senate  is  more  than  Juat 
an  extended  version  of  the  House.  He  al- 
ludes to  the  quallflcatlons  required  of  Sena- 
tors, the  nature  of  the  senatorial  trust  aa  con- 
tradistinguished from  membership  in  the 
lower  branch,  and  emphasizes  the  "necessity 
of  some  stable  Institution  In  the  Govern- 
ment " 

In  letter  LXin  he  wrote: 

"An  assembly  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) elected  for  so  short  a  term  (3  years) 
aa  to  be  unable  to  provide  more  than  one  to 
two  links  in  a  chain  of  measures,  on  which 
the  general  welfare  may  essentially  depend, 
ought  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  final  re- 
sult, any  more  than  a  steward  or  tenant,  en- 
gaged for  one  year  could  be  Justly  made  to 
answer  for  plana  or  Improvements,  which 
could  not  be  accompllahed  In  leas  than  half  a 

dozen  years. 

"The  proper  remedy  for  thla  defect  must  be 
an  additional  body  In  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, which,  having  sufficient  permanency  to 
provide  for  such  objects  aa  require  a  con- 
tinued attention;  and  a  train  of  measvires. 
may  be  Justly  and  effectually  answerable 
for  the  attainment  of  those  objects." 

Those  words  adequately  deacrlbe  the  role 
of  the  Senate  and  prove  beyond  all  doubt 
the  deliberate  Intent  of  the  framers  of  our 
Government  to  create  It  aa  a  continuing 
body. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  carry  over  from  session 
to  session  and  are  permanent,  valid,  and 
subsisting  until  changed  by  proper  proce- 
dure, let  us  look  to  John  Jay's  Federalist 
letter  LXIV  for  the  incontrovertible  anawer: 

"It  waa  wise,  therefore.  In  the  [Conatltu- 
tlonal]  Convention  to  provide,  not  only  that 
the  power  of  making  treatlea  should  be  com- 
mitted to  able  and  honest  men,  but  also 
that  they  should  continue  In  place  a  sufll- 
clent  time   to  become  perfectly  acquainted 


with  our  national  oonoema.  and  to  form 
and  Introduce  a  system  of  the  management 
of  them.  The  duration  prescribed  la  such 
as  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  greatly 
extending  their  political  information,  and  of 
rendering  their  accumulating  experience 
more  and  more  beneficial  to  their  ooiuitry. 

"Nor  haa  the  Convention  dlacovered  leaa 
prudence  in  providing  for  the  frequent  elec- 
tions of  Senators  in  such  a  way,  as  to  obvi- 
ate the  Inconvenience  of  periodically  trans- 
ferring these  great  affairs  entirely  to  new 
men — for,  by  leaving  a  considerable  realdue 
of  old  ones  in  place,  uniformity  and  order, 
as  well  as  a  constant  succession  of  official 
information  will  be  preserved." 

That  language  shatters  once  and  for  all 
time  the  contention  that  the  life  of  the 
Senate  is  only  2  years  and  that  its  rules  must 
be  altered  from  session  to  session. 

The  fjrstrm  formed  and  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  to  manage  and  resolve  grave  Is- 
sues of  national  concern  has  served  the 
country  well. 

The  tragic  inconvenience  of  periodic  up- 
heaval tn  thla  tnstttutlon  of  the  Govern- 
ment haa  been  prevented;  uniformity  and 
order  Insured. 

How  has  this  been  done? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  In  the  light 
of  history:  thla  body  has  functioned  throutrh 
wise  and  Just  rules  that  have  withstood  the 
tortuous  test  of  time. 

It  Is  only  reasonatMe  and  logical,  therefore, 
that  any  proposed  change  In  those  rules 
should  be  open  to  the  fullest  and  most  com- 
pletely unfettered  debate. 

If  freedom  of  debate,  the  committee  sys- 
tem, and  the  seniority  eyatem  are  dettroyed 
or  weakened  In  the  Senate,  thla  body  win 
become  nothing  more  than  a  useless  append- 
age of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  has  been  much  ado  about  the  au- 
thority for  moving  tbe  previous  question 
having  been  Included  In  the  early  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Though  such  was  the  ease,  the  rale  waa 
resorted  to  only  4  tlBoes  and  used  only  3 
times  In  t2  years. 

It  can  safely  be  conrltided  from  that  ex- 
perience that  any  limitation  on  free  ex- 
pression was  obnoxious  to  the  patriots  of 
that  day.  Certainly.  It  may  t>e  assumed 
further  that  this  was  the  underlying  reason 
that  the  rule  was  dropped  try  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  time  Jefferson  was  President. 

Tbe  fact  of  the  rule  being  in  existence 
during  these  first  years  Is  hardly  significant. 
It  means  merely  that  it  was  carried  over 
automatically  from  the  Continental  CXm- 
greaa  and  waa  later  discarded. 

It  is  argued  by  the  opponents  of  free  de- 
bate that  the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States  la 
the  only  place  In  the  world  where  the  gag 
rule  does  not  prevail. 

My  answer  to  that  Is:  13o  what?" 

The  patriots  who  estabUahed  this  Oovem- 
ment were  free  men  and  did  not  elect  to 
surrender  their  new  and  hard -won  liberties 
nor  to  oopy  the  governments  c^  foreign  landa 
where  freedom  either  did  not  exlat  or  came 
and  went  with  the  political  tide. 

The  point  also  has  been  made  that  the 
Senate's  cloture  rule  la  more  liberal  than 
Blmilar  rules  of  most  State  senates.  To  make 
such  a  comparison  la  to  mtoconstnie  totally 
the  unique  position  which  the  U.8.  Senate 
occupies  in  otir  Federal-State  structure. 

Aa  we  have  aeen  from  Alexander  Hamll- 
ton'B  writings,  the  Senate  la  not  an  "upper 
house"  of  a  national  legislature  in  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  Senate  exercises  qnasi-exeeutlve  func- 
tions In  relation  to  the  Ueaty-maklng  power. 

The  Senate  aita  aa  a  Judicial  l>ody  in  Im- 
peachment proceedlnga. 

The  Senate  must  give  Ita  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  appointments  of  the  Xsscutire. 

The  Senate  Is  the  ssposltary  oC  State 
sovereignty  on  the  national  leveL 


The  Senate  cannot  legitimately  be  com- 
pared in  any  terms  with  either  State  senates 
or  with  the  aasembliea  of  foreign  natlona. 

One  reason  given  by  those  advocating  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  surrender  its 
freedom  of  debate  is  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  British  Parliament  haa  done  ao. 

What  they  either  forget  or  choose  delib- 
erately to  ignore  is  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  Great  Britain  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  world  power  has  stemmed 
directly  from  the  loss  of  freedom  of  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  steady 
diminution  in  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Tbe  British  system  of  government  Is  not 
and  never  haa  been  comparable  to  the  con- 
stitutional system  of  government  created 
here. 

Every  right  the  Englishman  has  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  was  not  always  so. 

A  little  over  75  years  ago  unlimited  debate 
in  Commons  and  the  veto  power  in  the 
House  of  Lords  served  ar  mighty  ttarriers 
agaln&t  the  evils  of  state  socialism.  Those 
two  safeguards  restrained  competing  political 
parties  from  inihcting  too  great  harm  on 
each  other  or  on  the  country,  but  they  wer« 
thorns  In  the  flesh  of  tbe  Liberal  and  later 
the  Labor  Party. 

The  Tormer  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  tbe 
Labor  government,  Harbsrt  Morrison,  writes 
In  his  bock,  "Government  and  Parliament," 
of  how  free  debate  was  lost  in  the  House  of 
Commons : 

"Although  there  had  been  talk  about  the 
n:;ed  to  expedite  business  by  curtailing  pri- 
vate members'  rights.  It  was  only  in  the  panic 
wliich  followed  the  successful  Irish  otjstruc- 
tlon  in  the  1880"s  that  the  House  parted  with 
its  long  preserved  liberties.  One  of  the  most 
far-reaching  of  these  reforms  was  the  closure 
(that  Is  to  say,  the  motion  'that  the  ques- 
tion t>e  BOW  ptrt" ) .  It  was  first  used  by  Mr. 
Speaker  Brand,  on  February  2.  1881.  who.  In 
tbe  course  of  long  debate  and  considerable 
obstruction,  decided  to  put  the  question 
without  furthw  debate.  (Before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  closure  members  could  pro- 
ceed with  debate  indefinitely.)  *  *  *  And  It 
was  eventually  decided  that  a  3  to  1  majority 
would  be  required  for  a  closure  in  a  house  of 
not  less  than  3(X)  members." 

Mr.  Morrison  goes  on  to  explain  that  the 
standing  order  governing  closure  in  Com- 
mons today  requires  only  a  atmple  majority 
which  cannot  be  leas  than  100  members. 

Before  1911.  Lords  poaspsswfl  absolute  veto 
power  over  Commons.  Aa  a  result  o*  the 
rejection  of  the  finance  bin  of  1900  by  the 
Lords,  the  Liberal  Oovemment  of  that  day 
appealed  to  the  people  and  won  a  majority 
OB  the  issue.  A  nkeastue  to  curb  the  pow- 
ers of  Tords  was  offered,  and  a  promise  ob- 
tained from  the  King  that,  should  the  Lords 
reject  the  bill,  he  would  create  a  sufOclent 
number  of  peers  to  insure  Its  passage. 

The  threat  was  effective  and  in  1911  the 
Parliament  Act  became  law.  By  it  the  veto 
at  Lords  was  curtailed  for  a  period  of  i  years 
for  bills  passed  by  the  Common  in  ttuee 
successive  seasioxts  (wliether  of  the  ssme 
Parliament  or  not)  and  was  abolished  alto- 
gether in  respect  to  appropriations. 

The  Labor  Party  in  its  pre-electlosi  pUrt- 
formof  1946  stated: 

"We  give  clear  notice  that  we  will  not 
toleraU  obstruction  oi  the  people's  will  by 
the  House  of  Lords." 

On  October  31,  1947,  the  Parliament  bill 
was  presented  to  tbe  House  of  Commons  and 
passed  on  December  10.  It  was  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Jtine  9,  1948. 

Tbe  bin  provided  that,  tn  the  future,  such 
legislation  might  be  passsd  Into  law,  not- 
withstanding the  rajectten  at  the  House  of 
Lords.  If  (1)  it  had  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  OommoBs  In  two  snocesaive  sessions,  in- 
stead of  three  as  provided  for  by  the  Parlia- 


ment Act  (tf  1911.  and  ffl)  1  year  (Instead 
of  2  years)  had  eli^Med  between  tiK  <late  ef 
the  first  second  reading  in  the  Bouae  of 
Commons  and  the  date  on  which  tt  was 
passed  finally  by  CamoBons  for  a  second 
tinae. 

The  bill  further  restricting  the  power  of 
Lords  was  again  passed  by  the  Commons  on 
September  21.  1948.  and  again  rejected. 
September  38,  1948. 

The  bill  was  passed  for  Voit  third  time  by 
the  Commons  on  November  14,  1949.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords  on  November  M.  but 
received  the  royal  assent  and  became  law  on 
£>ecember  16,  194P,  under  tbe  temas  of  tbe 
Parliament  Act  of  1911. 

Thus  was  removed  from  the  Oovernment 
of  Britain  a  great  measure  of  its  stability 
and  strength  and  tbe  wtiole  world  was  tike 
loser. 

We  know  the  rest  and  those  who  have  the 
vision  to  see  beyond  the  transitory  objec- 
tives of  political  advantage  should  be  sble 
to  detect  the  gprave  danger  of  this  bit  of 
history  repeating  itself  in  tbe  United  States 
today. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  in  retrospect  that 
the  House  of  Lords — although  liquidated  in 
all  but  name  by  an  unbridled  majority  in 
Its  sister  chamber — ^has  clung  steadfastly  to 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  debate.  It  still 
has  only  two  standing  rules  governing  de- 
bate: that  a  peer  can  speak  only  once  on 
the  same  motior  and  debate  must  be  rele- 
vant to  tbe  question  before  tbe  House. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
Standing  Rule  XXII  gives  "power"  to  the  in- 
divldtuU  Senator  which  thoee  so  ocHitending 
maintain  should  be  posseesed  by  the  nui- 
Jority.  right  or  wrong.  Such  a  view  is  con- 
trary to  the  origin  of  the  Senate  as  the 
voice  of  tbe  individual  States  in  the  Federal 
establlslunent. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  pro- 
posals for  further  limiting  debate  in  the 
Senate  would  iiave  the  effect  of  nesting 
the  power,  the  prestige,  and  the  perquisites 
of  the  Senator  as  an  individual  officeholder 
and  of  the  Senate  as  a  protective  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  smaller  States  rightly  were  given 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate  but  this 
Influence  will  be  dissipated  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  any  revision  of  rule 

xxn. 

Diirlng  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we 
have  seen  an  unending  encroachment  on  the 
powers  of  Congress  by  both  tlie  executive 
and  Judicial  branches.  One  by  one  its 
powers,  and  the  prerogatives  of  Ha  Members, 
have  been  dissipated  either  by  delegation  or 
aoquiesoence. 

Congressional  powers  over  the  purse,  over 
patronage,  over  the  budget,  over  trade,  over 
war  powers  and  all  other  phases  of  govern- 
ment operation  have  slipped  away  or  have 
been  greatly  reduced. 

It  is  time  to  reverse  this  trend  and  the 
proper  place  to  start  is  l^  refusing  to  sur- 
render the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  on 
the  flocff  of  the  Senate. 

No  more  eloquent  defense  of  the  right  of 
the  individual  Senator  to  the  power  which 
comes  through  freedom  of  debate  has  ever 
been  penned  than  that  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  erudite  Journalist,  William 
S.  White  at  the  New  York  Times,  in  his  book 
"Citadel — The  Story  of  the  United  States 
Senate."  It  is  appropriate  that  his  con- 
clusions be  considered  heee: 

"Conscious  though  one  Is  of  the  abuse  of 
senatorial  x>ower.  one  glories  nevertheless  in 
the  circumstances  that  there  is  such  a  place, 
where  big  Senators  may  rise  amd  flourish 
from  small  States. 

"For  the  Institatlon  inoteets  and  ezpreaaes 
that  last,  true  heart  of  ctamocraiUe  tbeocy,  the 
triumphant  distinction  and  onensaa  of  tiw 
individual  and  of  «fae  little  Mate,  the  Inflnlte 
varietgr  in  each  of  which  is  the  iulce  of  na- 
tional life. 
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**Zt  U  perhaps  often  forgotten  tliat  the 
democratic  Ideal  U  not  all  majority;  that. 
Indeed,  at  Its  moet  exquisite  momenta  the 
Ideal  U  not  for  the  majority  of  all  but 
actually  for  the  minority  of  one. 

"The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a 
uniquely  constitutional  place  In  that  It  Is 
here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — 
to  which  access  la  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  passionate  will. 

"This  Is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  Institution.  Deliberately  It  puts 
Rhode  Island,  In  terms  of  power,  on  equal 
footing  with  nilnols.  Deliberately  by  Its 
tradition  and  practice  of  substantially  un- 
limited debate.  It  rarely  closes  the  door  to 
any  Idea,  however  wrong,  until  all  that  can 
possibly  be  said  has  been  said,  and  said  again. 
The  price  sometimes  is  high.  The  time  kill- 
ing, sometimes,  seems  Intolerable  and  dan- 
gerous. The  license,  sometimes,  seems  end- 
less; but  he  who  silences  the  cruel  and  Irre- 
sponsible man  today  must  first  recall  that 
the  brave  and  lonely  man  may  In  the  same 
way  be  silenced  tomorrow.   •    •    • 

"For  Illustration,  thote  who  denounce  the 
filibuster  against,  tay.  the  compulsory  civil 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  weapon 
has  more  than  one  blade  and  that  today's 
pleading  minority  could  become  tomorrow's 
arrogant  majority.  They  might  recall,  too, 
that  the  techniques  of  communication,  and 
with  them  the  drenching  power  of  propa- 
ganda, have  vastly  risen  in  our  time  when 
the  gaunt  aerials  thrust  upward  all  across  the 
land.  They  might  recall  that  the  public  is 
not  always  right  all  at  once  and  that  it  Is 
perhaps  not  too  bad  to  have  one  place  in 
which  matters  can  be  examined  at  leisure, 
even  a  leisure  uncomfortably  prolonged.  •  •  • 

"It  Is.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  Senate, 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  small  States  to 
maintain  the  concept  of  the  minority's  veto 
power,  having  in  mind  that  It  is  only  within 
the  Institution  that  his  power  can  be  as- 
serted or  maintained.  •   •   • 

"Where  a  powerful  majority  really  wants  a 
bill  it  will  find  means  to  have  its  way,  clo- 
ture or  no  cloture." 

In  considering  the  implications  of  "major- 
ity rule,"  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  a  few 
simple  facts  about  the  origin  and  composi- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

It  is  impossible  to  apply  to  the  Senate  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  principle  of  popu- 
lar majority  rule  as  we  usually  consider  it. 
The  very  composition  of  the  United  States 
Senate  where  all  States  have  an  equal  vote 
prevents  such  an  application. 

It  Is  possible  for  various  combinations  of 
40  Senators  to  represent  anywhere  from  20 
to  80  percent  of  the  population  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

All  of  the  great  Inji'stlces  of  history  have 
been  committed  in  the  name  of  unchecked 
and  unbridled  majority  rule.  The  late  Sen- 
ator James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri,  in  one  of  the 
most  forceful  speeches  ever  delivered  before 
the  Senate,  observed  with  great  truth: 

"The  majority  crucified  Jesus  Christ. 

"The  majority  burned  the  Christians  at 
the  stake. 

"The  majority  drove  the  Jews  Into  exile  and 
to  the  ghetto. 

"The  mrvjorlty  established  slavery. 

"The  majority  chained  to  stakes  and  sur 
rounded  with  circles  of  fiame  martyrs 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

"The  majority  Jeered  when  Columbus  said 
the  world  was  round. 

"The  majority  threw  him  Into  a  dungeon 
for  having  discovered  a  new  world. 

"The  majority  said  that  Oallleo  must  re- 
cant or  that  Galileo  must  go  to  prison. 

"The  majority  cut  off  the  ears  of  John 
Pym  because  he  dared  a'dvocate  the  liberty 
of  the  press." 

Some  of  the  terms  of  reference  to  Stand- 
ing Rule  XXn  are  both  shocking  and  dis- 
turbing   not    only    because    they    In.sult    the 


intelligence  and  integrity  of  those  privileged 
to  serve  their  States  in  the  Senate  but  also 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  they  distort 
facts  and  ignoi-e  history  to  support  partisan 
ends. 

A  few  cho'.cs  current  examples  are  that 
Senate  rule  XXII— 

Mu3t  be  changed  to  conform  with  the 
challenge  of  Russian  missiles  and  sputniks. 

Paralyzes  decision   in  the  Senate. 

Is  archaic. 

Would  have  been  opposed  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Is  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Founding 
Fathers.      , 

Violates   fundamental    parliamentary    Inw 

Is  at  odds  with  early  Senate   procedures. 

Is  not  supported  by  the  national  Interest. 

Is  not  supported  by  commonsenEc. 

Is  not  supported  by  hittory. 

Stultlfles  Corvgreis. 

Violates  the  Constitution. 

Is  onensive  to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate. 

Has  destroyed  the  Senate's  deliberative 
function. 

Thwarts  discipline  In  the  Senate. 

Tliese  and  many  more  similar  unfounded 
assertions  and  puerile  implications  which 
could  be  cited  are  offensive  to  the  character 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
memory  of  those  now  departed  who  either 
served  under  or  helped  draft  Standing  Rule 
XXII. 

I  am  indignant  at  the  Implication  that  I, 
or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate,  would 
consent  to  serve  under,  let  alone  defend, 
any  rule  of  procedure  which  could  to  any 
degree  be  as  rcprehenrlble  and  alien  to  the 
American  concept  as  opponents  of  Standing 
Rule  XXII  would  picture  it  to  be. 

Now  is  no  time  to  forget  the  lessons  of 
history. 

Before  tearing  down  a  chamber  that  has 
served  the  United  States  and  its  people  well. 
Senators  should  search  for  truth  by  asking 
themselves: 

Are  we  so  blind  as  not  to  realize  that  if 
free  debate  perishes  in  the  Senate  our  lead- 
ers in  the  future  will  l>e  rising  like  Jacks-ln- 
the-box  to  move  the  previous  question? 

Do  we  not  know  that  this  evil  thing  will 
become  the  weapon  of  the  majority  party  or 
coalition  to  be  resorted  to  habitually  In 
stifling  all  opposition? 

Do  we  not  know  that  when  such  an  event 
comes  to  pass  minority  thought  and  opinion 
will  lie  prostrate  and  defenseless  against  the 
tyrannical  abu.'ses  of  i^iy  transient  majority 
that  might  for  the  moment  occupy  the  seats 
of  the  Senate? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  everyone,  at  one 
time  or  another,  belongs  to  a  minority? 

Have  we  lost  sight  of  the  unchanging 
truth  that  unbridled  majority  sway  without 
proper  restraint  Is  mob  rule? 

Are  our  memories  so  short  that  we  have 
forgotten  the  maxim  that  free  government 
destroying  dissenting  opinion,  thereby  de- 
stroys itself? 

Have  we  forpotten  that  In  such  circum- 
stances dictatorship  of  one  form  or  another 
steps  Into  the  vacuum  thus  created  to  wrest 
all  rights  from  the  people,  minorities  and 
majorities  alike? 

The  alternative  to  unlimited  debate  Is  gag 
rule,  which  was  aptly  defined  by  the  late 
Senator  Reed  asi  "the  last  resort  of  the  legis- 
lative scoundrel." 

The  Issue  at  ntake  here  Is  far  more  funda- 
mental than  any  mere  question  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  as  basic  as  our  freedom  itself. 
Oag  rule,  and  its  stepchild,  censorship,  are 
abhorrent  to  and  Incompatible  with  our 
American  heritage. 

The  Senate  has  proved  Itself  worthy  of  the 
rules  by  which  It  now  operates. 

Commonsense  and  the  Nation's  survival 
dictate  that  our  time-honored  procedures 
should  not  be  subjected  to  whimsical  tam- 
pering on  the  Hiightest  provocation. 


It  Is  esrentlal  to  our  interests  as  a  nation 
that  we  keep  vital  and  inviolate  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances. 

With  unlimited  debate  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
all  Americans  have  the  assurance  that  no  net 
Jeopardizing  their  rights  will  ever  be  pro- 
posed without  some  Member  of  the  Senate 
having  the  opportunity  to  resist  It  and  to 
warn  the  Nation  of  its  conrequences. 

Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  while  Oovemor  of 
New  York,  foreraw  Jurt  such  dangers  to  the 
Republic,  In  a  radio  address  on  States  rights, 
delivered  March  2.  1940,  when  he  warned: 

"The  moment  a  mere  numerical  superiority 
by  either  States  or  voters  in  this  country 
proceeds  to  Ignore  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  minority,  and,  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
pases  or  advancement,  hamper  or  oppress 
that  minority  or  debar  them  In  any  way 
from  equal  privileges  and  equal  rights — that 
moment  will  mark  the  failure  of  our  con- 
stitutional syttem." 

His  warning,  valid  then.  Is  evtn  more  co 
today. 

It  is  a  concern  Americans  share  fullest  In 
this  hour. 

It  is  a  concern  which  the  Seoats  can 
ignore  only  at  its  own  peril. 

It  is  a  concern  which  th«  Senata  can  allay 
only  by  upholding  Standing  Rule  tttii  i^ 
written. 

HsaacAM  E.  Tslmsdc*. 


INDIVIDOAI.  views  OW  MB.  CmTIS 

I  do  not  favor  Senate  Resolution  17. 

A  number  of  scholarly  statements  hsve 
been  written  Mttlng  forth  the  historical 
background  of  ths  rule  In  the  U^.  Sen- 
ats  allowing  unlimited  debats.  Rather 
than  attempt  to  add  to  such  statemepta,  I 
wlah.  briefly,  to  state  ray  own  views  which 
have  been  arrived  at  by  obscnrlnf  the  Ssn- 
ate  for  20  years. 

1.  I  believe  that  the  right  of  unltmttad 
debate  is  a  force  for  the  preasrvatlon  of  In- 
dividual liberty,  the  maintenance  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  law,  and  the  adherence  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  rights  of  our  soTsrslgn 
States.  It  places  the  rights  of  a  minority. 
regardless  of  bow  small,  and  ths  rights  Of 
the  Individual  In  proper  focus. 

2.  I  believe  that  unlimited  debate  In  tha 
Senate  tends  to  slow  down  and  prevent  tba 
passage  of  legislation,  thereby  retarding  tha 
growth  of  big  government  and  In— fining  tits 
burdens  of  government  on  our  people. 

3.  I  t>elleve  that  In  some  place  In  our  large 
and  complex  government  there  should  ba 
unlimited  discussion  of  public  Issxms  and 
that  the  Senate  by  reason  of  its  slas  and  Its 
Uadition  and  history  Is  the  logical  plaoa  for 
unlimited  debate. 

4.  I  believe  that  the  present  cloture  rule 
is  an  adequate  restraint  upon  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate  in  any  time  of  emergency. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  am  opposed  to 
Senate  Resolution  17. 

Cabl  T.  Guana. 

At  the  time  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  filed  its  report  (8.  R«pt. 
1500)  on  Senate  Resolution  17  (Calendar  No. 
1534)  I  had  not  completed  compiling  certain 
historical  data  whl<^  I  felt  should  be  In- 
cluded In  that  report.  Thus  I  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  committee  to  file  this  in- 
formation at  a  later  date  as  part  2  of  the 
report. 

This  report.  In  the  form  of  my  individual 
views,  is  in  no  sense  a  dissent  to  the  brief 
majority  views,  to  which  I  fully  subscribe. 
This  second  ptitt  of  Report  No.  ISOS  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  and  supfxirt  the  fine 
work  already  done  by  giving  more  fully  the 
history  of  control  over  debate  In  the  Senate. 

This  history  clearly  shows,  I  believe,  that 
up  to  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  under  its  rules  and 
precedents  and  the  dignity  of  its  ctlstoms. 
did  have  the  authority  to— and  for  the  most 
part  did — effectively  control  debate  and  pre- 
vent   filibusters    by    tnsUtlng    that   Senators 
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confine  their  speeches  to  the  question  at 
issue  and  that  Senators  conduct  themselves 
In  a  manner  in  keeping  with  the  traditional 
cotxrtesy  and  dignity  of  the  Senate.  Xxoep- 
tlons  may  be  cited,  but  the  truly  repre- 
sentative picture  at  the  Senate  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  as  shown  by  the  historical  records 
of  the  Senate,  Is  thiU  of  a  body  of  men  who 
observed  dignity  and  restraint  in  debate, 
who  did  not  consider  talking  to  o^msunvp 
time  a  parliamentary  Instrvunent  appropriate 
for  use  by  the  Senate:.  When  delay  by  speech 
was  tolerated  the  Senators  »»ng»y»Ki  in  this 
dilatory  device  elttier  kept  their  remarks 
germane  to  the  Issue  or  the  majority  did  not 
chooee  at  the  moment  to  Insist  upon  strict 
otjservance  of  the  rules  and  precedents.  In 
short,  as  the  evidence  presented  l>elow  dem- 
onstrates, the  filibuster  as  a  device  not 
merely  to  delay  but  to  prevent  Senate  action 
is  a  nxxlem  Institution  which  finds  no  sup- 
port or  sanction  in  early  Senate  history  and 
practice. 

Under  the  prseenn  rules,  moreover,  there 
is  an  ever-present  danger  of  this  kind  of 
stultifying  filibuster.  This  U  the  evil  which 
a  majority  of  Senat.ors  desire  to  root  out. 
Filibusters  which  an;  staged  by  one  or  more 
Senators  merely  for  the  purpose  of  delaying 
a  vote  in  the  Senate  for  a  time  to  bring  the 
question  dramatically  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  may  or  may  not  be  Justified 
In  particular  Instances,  depending  on  one's 
point  of  view. 

But  these  flilbustfrs  do  not  prevent  the 
majority  from  ultimately  acting  and  are  not 
the  kind  of  conduct  against  which  Senate 
ResolntloD  17  Is  aimed. 

THE    PaCSCMT    Itnc    AWD    PIOPOSALS    FOB 
CllANGZ 

By  their  cospdnsorship  of  Senate  resolu- 
tions designed  to  amend  rule  XXn.  at  least 
S3  Senators  In  Congntss  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  changing  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  order  to  make  it  easier 
to  oontrol  filibusters.  Thirty -eight  Senators 
vera  coaponaors  of  Senate  Resolution  SO, 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Knowlaod,  in  behalf  of 
himself,  the  dlstlngulataed  majority  leader, 
Mr.  JoaicBOM  of  Texaa.  and  30  other  Sena- 
tora.  The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  |Mr. 
DouoLAs)  Eubmttbed  Senate  Resolution  17. 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  14  other  Senators, 
Including  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. In  short,  a  BiJijority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  in  favor  of  an^ndlng  rule 
XXn  in  one  way  or  another,  having  in 
mind  the  general  ob.iective  of  strengthening 
the  control  of  the  Seoatc  over  <lebatc. 

Senate  Resolution  17  was  reperted  from 
the  Rules  Commltte<  on  April  30.  1958.  and, 
therefore,  has  been  a  pending  item  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  for  more  than  3  months. 

XJnder  the  present  wording  of  rule  XXll. 
a  limitation  on  debaw  may  be  Imposed  only 
by  the  afltrmatlve  veto  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  duly  choaen  and  sworn:  that  Is, 
04  Senators  at  the  present  time.  This  means 
that  in  order  to  prevent  the  Imposition  of 
Cloture,  only  S3  S<:nators  need  to  vote 
against  it  or  to  fail  to  appear  in  the  Senate, 
to  vote  etther  way.  An  absent  Senator  in 
effect  votes  against  cloture,  under  the  pres- 
ent wording  of  rule  XXII. 

Senate  Resolution  HO  provides  that  cloture 
may  be  imposed  on  the  efflrmatlve  votes  of 
tWD-tliirds  of  the  Senators  preeent  and  vot- 
ing. Senate  Rasolut.lon  17,  on  the  other 
hand,  provides  two  routes  to  cloture.  One 
route,  similar  to  that  under  Senate  Reso- 
lution SO,  is  that  two -thirds  of  the  Senators 
preeent  and  voting  miiy  irapoee  cloture.  Tlie 
other  route  is  that  doturt  may  be  provided 
after  a  waiting  period  of  16  days  on  the  af- 
firmaUve  vo^a  of  a  aaaJortty  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  be  4B  Senators.  Ttie  dUB- 
culty  with  Senate  Rseolutlon  80,  so  far  as 
the  voting  requiremeitt  is  concerned,  is  that 
It     would     not     constitute     any     significant 


change  from  tbe  present  rule.  A  further 
difficulty  with  Senate  Resolutton  80,  which 
I  only  mention  at  this  point.  U  that  it  would 
attempt  to  nullify  the  constitutional  power 
of  each  Senate  to  make  its  ova  rules. 

We  know  from  the  history  of  efforts  to 
Impose  cloture  from  the  beginning  of  the 
cloture  rule  in  1917  up  to  1949 — when  the 
wording  of  rule  XXTI  was  changed  from 
"two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting"  to 
"two-thirds  of  those  duly  choaen  and 
sworn" — that  out  of  the  19  attempts  to  In- 
voke dotxire.  only  4  were  successfuL  Since 
1940.  8  more  attempts  to  Impose  cloture 
failed,  and  would  have  failed  even  If  the 
rule  had  been  "two-thirds  of  those  present 
and  voting."  as  It  read  prior  to  1949.  Since 
1927,  12  attemptt  have  been  made  to  im- 
pose cloture.    All  of  them  failed. 

In  summary,  since  1917,  in  22  attempts  to 
adopt  cloture,  4  succeeded  under  the  re- 
quirement that  two- thirds  of  those  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  favor  It.  If  rule 
XXTI  had  always  required  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate,  the  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  unpose  cloture  would 
have  numbered  8 — only  1  lass  than  under 
the  former  rule  requiring  two- thirds  of  those 
Senators  present  and  voting.  This  Is  the 
same  wording  as  that  contained  in  Senate 
Resolution  80.  On  the  other  hand,  If  rule 
XXn  had.  from  1919  on,  permitted  cloture 
on  the  basis  of  a  nuijorlty  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Senate — 49  Senators — the 
successfiil  attempts  to  tmpoee  cloture  would 
have  numbered  9.  These  facts  Indicate  the 
InsifrnlQcancc  of  the  change  proposed  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  80. 

The  change  proposed  In  Smate  Resolution 
17  would  restore '  at  least  a  modicum  of 
control  of  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  permit 
a  fair  application  of  majority  rule  In  the 
deliberations. 

Free  debate  versus  JllibiLster 
The  baelc  issue  Involved  In  the  effort  to 
secure  resLSonable  control  over  debate  in  the 
benate  has  been  greatly  confused  by  the  very 
different  meanings  that  have  come  to  be 
given  to  the  teras  "free  debate." 

It  Is.  therefore,  of  first  Importonce  to  dis- 
tinguish at  the  outcet  between  the  right  to 
debate  fully  the  merits  of  s  controversial 
subject — a  right  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "the 
right  of  full  or  free  debate" — and  the  right 
to  fiUbuster — the  tight  to  talk  without  any 
Umltation  other  than  that  Invposed  by  phys- 
ical strength.  Tlie  latter  assumes  the  right 
to  speak,  not  to  the  issue  in  an  effort  to 
infiuence  a  vote  on  its  merits,  but  merely 
to  consume  time  and  thxis  to  thwart  a  major- 
ity of  Senators  (and  the  Senate  Insofar  as  It 
has  power  to  act  as  a  body)  in  their  deatre 
to  come  to  a  vote.  Nonetheless,  it  Is  often 
labeled  by  the  champions  of  "filibuster"  as 
"the  right  of  free  debate." 

The  confusion  over  tiie  teran  "free  debate" 
kas  not  come  about  entirely  toy  accident. 
Rather  than  appear  aa  champions  of  the 
atMOlute  right  to  fllttouster.  the  opponents 
of  amending  rule  X'xtt  cast  themrelves  in 
the  rale  of  defenders  of  nolnorlty  cplnion  and 
free  debate.  They  rest  their  case  largely  on 
Uie  emotional  Impact  of  tills  term  "free 
debate"  and  the  myth  that  the  "early  Sen- 
ate" deliberated  under  rules  permitting 
Senators  to  engage  in  Irrelevant  and  dilatory 
speech  imder  a  rlg^t  of  free  or  unllmlt,ed 
debate,  ^or  instance,  no  responsible  ex- 
ponent of  amending  rule  XXII  who  offered 
testimony  at  the  bearings  of  the  Talmadge- 
Javlts  special  subcommittee  contended  for 
no  Umltation  whsteoevM'  on  debate  la  the 


>I  use  the  word  "restore"  advisedly  be- 
cause the  problem  for  the  present  Senate  as 
a  body  is  to  restore  a  semblance  of  the  eon- 
troi  over  debstto  that  the  early  Senate  had 
during  the  years  when  Uie  Senate  earned  ite 
reputation  as  the  greateet  deUberaUve  body 
In  the  world. 


Senate.  Rather  they  declared  for  a  "moder- 
ate" or  "reasonable"  cloture  rule  designed  to 
protect  the  country  froea  the  "tyranny  of  a 
temporary  majority."  They  argued  that  the 
pj>esent  rule  provided  such  "reasonable" 
protection. 

As  already  indicated,  however,  the  expe- 
rience over  the  last  decaites  demonstrates 
tliat  under  the  preeent  rule  cloture  as  a 
practical  matter  cannot  be  Impoeed  in  the 
face  of  determined  opposition  by  even  a 
small  number  of  Senatoss.  Because  of  this 
very  practical  fact,  those  who  wtsh  to  defend 
the  right  to  filibuster  can.  without  seeming 
to  be  inconsistent,  safely  say  that  tl^ey  advo- 
cate a  "reasonable"  cloture  rule  even  wlilie 
relying  on  the  tmbumttr  or  the  thraat  of  tt 
to  avoid  the  passage  of  legteMtton  which  they 
strongly  oppose.  Thus  it  Is  that  many  peo- 
ple, in  their  attempt  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem of  filibusters  have  been  confnaed  toy  the 
semantic  shell  game  played  so  deftly  with 
the  words  "the  right  of  free  debate." 

The -problem  Is  seen  with  far  greater  clarity 
if  tt  is  viewed  in  the  Ught  of  tlie  bsclc  re- 
quirements of  an  effective  and  eemocratlc 
legislative   process.     They  are: 

1.  The  minority  on  any  pendhig  quert*on 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  debate  fully 
the  merits  of  that  question,  and 

2.  The  majority,  after  opportunity  to  the 
minority  to  debate  fully  any  question.  mu5t 
have  the  right,  If  It  so  desires,  to  reach  a 
vote  on  the  question. 

Within  the  scope  of  these  two  principles, 
I.  too,  believe  strongly  in  the  "right  ci  free 
debate."  At  the  same  time  I  reject  abso- 
lutely "the  right  to  tUlboister"  as  repugnant 
to  democratic  procedures  and  as  violative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Those  opposed  to  changing  the  rule  to 
make  filibusters  more  difficult  have  advanc3d 
many  arg\unents,  but  fheir  rnnin  case  has 
rested  on  the  alleged  right  of  a  minority 
of  Senators,  usually  representing  a  large 
sectional  Interest  In  the  Nation  (such  as 
the  South),  to  prevent  by  filibuster  legis- 
lative action  by  a  majority  of  Senators  ( but 
less  than  64  Senators) .  This  argument  is 
a  restatement  in  modern  terms  of  the  theory 
of  concurrent  majorities  so  ably  formulated 
by  John  C.  Calhoun.  Under  his  theory  1%- 
islatlon  favored  by  a  majority  In  the  country 
as  a  whole  should  be  subject  to  the  veto 
of  a  sectional  interest.  The  country  rejected 
Calhovm's  theory  of  government  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  but  Ite  spirit  has  been  re- 
iKirn  in  the  form  of  the  modern  filibuster. 
The  only  difference  Is  that  where  Calhoun 
would  have  given  the  minority  a  direct  veto, 
the  filibuster  applies  an  indirect  veto.  And 
the  opposing  minority  need  not  be  a  sec- 
tional Interest  though  tt  usually  has  been 

BO. 

farly  Senate  precedent*  on  freedom,  of  debate 
In  support  of  their  argument  that  the 
rules  should  not  be  changed  to  prevent  a 
minority  from  Imposing  a  bar  to  legislation 
by  veto,  the  opponents  of  rule  change  rely  on 
their  mterpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Oon- 
stitntlon  as  ahown  by  selected  exoerpu  from 
the  reoofds  available  to  us  of  the  debates  in 
tlM  Constitutional  Oonventloii  of  1187  and 
by  selected  pnsssges  from  "The  Federalist 
Papers."  The  one  source  they  do  not  rely  on 
is  the  warding  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
which  clearly  stetes  ttukt  except  for  the 
situations  specifically  ntentioned  therein,  a 
majority  of  the  whole  Senate  "shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  do  business." 

"niey  refer  to  the  Constitution  as  a  mag- 
nificent compromise  worked  out  by  the 
Foimdlng  Fathers  between  Vbit  big  States  and 
the  UtUe  Statae.  They  speak  of  Its  checks 
and  balances  and  refer  to  Senators  as  am- 
bassadon  trom  aossselgii  States.  Out  of  all 
this,  they  have  eaOured  «p  the  power,  even 
duty.  «f  Senators  to  pretedt  Statss  rlghte 
\xf  the  eenatorlal  ptMmm  d  Ahbusterlng 
permitted  under  the  preeent  rules. 
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The  ffcct  ta.  however,  that  the  avAlUble 
Infomuitton  concerning  the  debates  in  the 
Conatttutlonal  Convention  of  1787  ae  well 
a«  the  views  expressed  In  "The  Federalist 
Papers"  which  even  remotely  touch  on  the 
question  ot  debate  are  both  meager,  and  when 
taken  out   of   context,   conflicting. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  New  York  |Mr. 
JavitsI  in  his  analysU'  of  the  Ideas  which 
governed  the  deliberations  of  the  Constl* 
tutlonal  Convention  clearly  showed.  I  think, 
that  the  prevailing  view  among  the  dele- 
gates favored  majority  control  of  the  Senate 
and  would  have  opposed  the  right  to  fili- 
buster If  that  Issue  had  been  squarely 
raised.  I  am  content  to  let  this  point  rest 
on  his  brilliant  analysis  and  shall  not  dupli- 
cate the  evidence  here. 

The  other  principal  bulwark  of  the  case 
made  out  by  those  opposed  to  amending 
the  cloture  rule  is  the  myth,  previously 
alluded  to.  that  from  the  Senates  early  days 
the  license  of  unrestrained  and  Irrelevant 
speech — "the  right  to  free  debate'"— has 
been  a  traditional  and  historic  senatorial 
prerogative.  The  opponents  to  rule  change 
rely  on  this  myth  as  a  strong  precedent,  taken 
alone,  and  also  as  support  for  their  claims 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
somehow  violated  if  the  Senate  rules  were 
changed  to  make  cloture  a  practical  pos- 
sibility. 

The  opponents  of  change  do  have  trouble, 
however,  with  the  fact  that  the  first  Senate 
rules  did  provide  for  a  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  which  under  general  parlia- 
mentary law.  Immediately  closes  debate  and 
brings  the  pending  Issue  to  a  vote.  We  can 
take  it  for  granted.  I  am  sure,  that  the 
Member?  of  the  first  Senate,  some  of  whom 
were  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  1787. 
had  freshly  in  mind,  at  the  time  they 
adopted  their  rules,  the  Ideas  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  deliberations  at  Phila- 
delphia.' 

The  opponents  of  rule  change  attempt  to 
avoid  this  difficulty  by  contending  that  the 
modern  use  of  the  previous  question  is  a 
perversion  of  that  motion  as  used  in  the 
ITth  century  British  Parliament  and  as  in- 
herited and  used  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  early  U.S.  Congress.  They 
are  aided  in  their  contention  by  the  con- 
fusion which  has  in  recent  years  sur- 
rounded the  early  use  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion motion.  Senator  jAvrrs  In  his  incisive 
historical  account  of  this  motion,  supported 
by  the  thorough  and  brilliant  scholarship  of 
Mr.  Irving  Brant,  the  eminent  biographer  of 
James  Madison,  has  dispelled  the  confiislon 
and  made  it  clear  that  In  the  17th  and  18th 
century  House  of  Commons  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question  was  a  most  effective 
Instrument  of  cloture. 

X  shall  therefore  not  burden  this  discus- 
sion with  the  historical  details  of  the  use  of 


»See  the  first  part  of  S.  Rept.  No.  1509. 
85th   Cong..  2d   sess..   Issued   April   30,    1958. 

'  By  the  time  the  Senate  adopted  its  first 
rules  on  April  16,  1789.  20  Senators  had  been 
chosen  and  16  had  appeared  to  take  their 
seats  In  the  Senate.  Of  these,  13  were  present 
on  April  16.  of  whom  9  had  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  Of  these  nine,  six  had 
also  served  as  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787.  Of  the  conunlt- 
tee  of  five  Senators  elected  to  draft  rules,  the 
chairman  and  one  other  had  served  in  the 
Continental  Congress  and  another  one  had 
been  a  delegate  to  the  1787  Convention. 
When  the  first  Senate  reached  its  full 
strength  on  June  25,  1790,  18  of  the  36 
Senators  had  served  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  12  had  been  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

In  his  Inaugural  addreos  to  the  Senate  on 
April  21.  1789.  Vice  President  John  Adams 
said :  "It  would  be  8uperfluo\is.  to  gentlemen 
of  your  great  experience,  to  urge  the  neces- 
f.lty  of  order." 


the  previous  question  motion  In  the  House 
of  Conunons  but  refer  those  Interested  In  a 
full  discussion  to  Senator  Javits'  Individual 
views. 

In  the  Continental  Congress  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  was  available  to 
close  debate. 

In  the  U  S.  3-»nate  and  the  Ilcuse  of 
Representatives  *  also  this  motion  was  a  de- 
vice to  brine:  debate  to  a  close.  That  this 
motion  could  also  be  put  1 1  other  uses  such 
as  delaying  further  consideration  of  an  larue 
is  bes;de  the  point.  The  uee  the  motion 
would  serve  in  any  given  sltuitlon  depended 
upon  how  the  Members  of  the  body  voted. 
A  majority  by  their  affirmative  or  neg;\tlve 
vot»  determined  the  effect  of  the  motion. 

A  stronsfer  argument  available  to  oppo- 
nents of  ruie  change  based  upon  the  early 
use  cf  this  motion  In  thi  Senate  (and  In  the 
House  too.  for  that  matter*  Is  that  debate 
was  originally  permitted  both  on  the  motion 
for  the  previouH  question  and  thereafter, 
even  If  it  carried,  on  the  main  question. 
This  fact  has  led  some  students  of  this  mo- 
tion to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  de- 
bate on  a  motion  for  the  previous  question 
could  be  had  "without  let  or  hindrance."  • 
Those  who  so  hold,  however,  overlook  two 
controllini?  factors:  (1)  Under  the  Senate 
rules  In  effect  until  1828  the  Vice  President, 
as  the  President  of  the  Senate,  had  authority 
to  decide  all  que.stlons  of  order  and  decorum 
without  appeal;  and  (2)  Thomas  Jefferson's 
"Manual  of  Parliamentary  PracUce."  which 
codified  the  general  parliamentary  law  In 
effect  at  the  time?  it  was  compiled  and  which 
was  regarded  as  controlling  on  all  questions 
not  specifically  covered  by  Senate  rules,  pro- 
vided in  section  XVII:  "No  one  Is  to  speak 
Impertinently  or  beside  the  question  super- 
fiuously  or  tediously."  In  other  words.  In 
the  British  practice  and  the  later  American 
practice,  an  affirmative  vote  on  a  motion  for 
the  previous  question  usually  was  followed 
Immediately  by  u  vote  on  the  main  question 
without  debate.  This  was  so  because  the 
Members  of  these  parliamentary  bodies  knew 
that  when  a  favorable  vote  was  obtained  on 
a  motion  for  the  previous  question,  the  sense 
of  the  House  wiis  to  close  debate  and  vote 
on  the  main  question.  If.  however,  a  Mem- 
ber or  two  desired  to  develop  a  point  con- 
sidered by  them  Important  to  the  issue,  the 
courtesy  which  prevailed  in  those  Houses 
would  permit  the  additional  remarks  to  be 
made,  except  in  times  of  great  political  ten- 
sion as  in  the  years  of  the  Cromwellian  revo- 
lution in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  or  In  the  turbulent  days  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1811  leading  up 
to  the  War  of  1812.  Amendments  could 
even  be  offered,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  on 
occasion  a  Senator,  after  a  motion  for  the 
previous  question  had  been  made  or  follow- 
ing a  favorable  vote  thereon,  was  indulged 
while  he  talked  germanely.  even  though 
tediously,  in  order  to  allow  a  colleague  to 
reach  the  Chamber  from  some  nearby  place 
In  the  Capital  In  time  to  vote.  I  daresay 
that  on  a  few  rare  occasions  a  Senator  or 
two  was  even  permitted  to  engage  in  ex- 
tended debate  In  this  manner  while  a  few 
or  more  much  needed  votes  were  hurrying 
by  stagecoach,  by  horseback,  or  by  boat  to 
reach  the  Senate  Chamber  in  time.  Such 
situations,  however,  were  iisually  cared  for 
by  adjourning  the  debate  for  a  day  or  two. 

Thus  It  Is  that  both  sides  to  the  contro- 
versy about  the  effect  of  a  motion  for  the 
previous  question  are  in  part  correct.  Those 
who  have  held  that  the  motion  did  bring 
debate  to  a  close  are  right — that  was  cer- 
tainly the  usual  practice.    But  the  opponents 


of  the  rule  change  are  also  right  in  sajrlnc 
that  a  motion  for  the  previous  question  did 
not  shut  off  the  opportunity  to  offer  remarks, 
especially  if  they  were  brief  and  to  the  point 
at  l»ue.  But  they  are  groscly  Incorrect  In 
representing  that  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  Continental  Congress.  In  the  early 
Senate,  or  In  the  early  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  Memt>er  could  speak  "impertinently, 
Buprrflucusly,  or  tediously  without  let  or 
hindrance."  The  majority  was  always  there 
to  cut  off  a  member  who  was  so  foolish  as  to 
step  beyond  the  boundaries  of  traditional 
parliamentary  propriety  and  decorum  and 
thus  tempt  too  far  the  patience  of  the 
majority*  In  short,  majority  rule  was  abso- 
lute In  those  days — at  least  Insofar  as  "free 
debate"  was  concerned.  The  privilege  was 
generally  extended  fully  because  It  was  rarely 
abused.  The  privilege  varied  Inversely  with 
the  abuse. 
A  look  at  the  record  is  persuasive. 

RuUa  of  17$9 

The  pertinent  rules  of  1789  are  as  follows: 
"The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
determine  upon  rules  for  conducting  busi- 
ness In  the  Senate,  was  agreed   to.     Where^ 
upon. 

"Resolved.  That  the  following  rules,  rrom 
No.  I  to  XIX,  Inclusive,  be  observed. 

•  *  •  •  • 

"III  Every  Member,  when  he  speaks,  ahall 
address  the  Chair,  standing  in  his  place,  and 
when  he  has  finished,  shall  sit  down. 

"IV.  No  Member  shall  speak  more  than 
twice  In  any  one  debate  on  the  sama  day, 
without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"VI  No  motion  shall  t>e  debated  until  the 
same  has  been  seconded. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"VIII.  While  a  question  Is  before  the  8«n« 
ate,  no  motion  shall  be  recelwd  unieaa  for 
an  amendment,  for  the  previous  question,  or 
for  postponing  the  main  question,  or  to 
commit  it.  or  to  adjourn. 

"IX.  The  previous  question  being  morsd 
and  seconded,  the  question  from  the  Chair 
shall  be:  'Shall  the  main  question  bs  now 
put?'  And  If  the  nays  prevail,  the  ooaln 
question  shall  not  then  bs  put. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"XVI.  When  a  Member  shall  be  called  to 
order,  be  shall  sit  down  until  the  President 
shall  have  determined  whether  he  is  in  order 
or  not;  and  every  question  of  order  shall  be 
decided  by  the  President,  without  debate; 
but.  If  there  be  a  doubt  in  his  mind,  he  may 
call  for  the  sense  of  the  Senate.*" 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Jefferaon-a  Manual" 
The    following   excerpts   from    "Jefferson's 
Manual"  also  have  evidential  value  on  the 
early  Senate  usages  concerning  debate. 

"Section  XVII.  Order  in  Debate 

•  •  •  •  • 

"When  a  Member  stands  up  to  speak,  no 
question  is  to  be  put,  but  he  is  to  be  heard 
unless  the  House  overrule  him  (4  Qrey.  300; 
5  Grey  6.  1«). 

•  •  •  •  s 

"In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the 
President's  decision  is  without  appeal. 

"No  man  may  speak  more  than  once  on 
the  same  bill  on  the  same  day;  or  even  on 
another  day.  If  the  debate  be  adjourned. 
But  if  It  be  read  more  than  once  in  the  same 
day  he  may  speak  once  at  every  reading 
(Co.  12,  115;  Hakew.  148:  Scob.,  58;  2  HaU.. 
75) .    Even  a  change  of  opinion  does  not  give 


*  And  later,  in  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

•  This  contention  was  made  during  the  de- 
bate in  January  1957  on  Senator  Anderson's 
motion  to  adopt  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
the  85th  Cong. 


*  In  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  ths 
Continental  Congress  it  was  the  patience  of 
the  Speaker  as  supported  by  the  majority 
that  would  be  tempted,  and  in  the  Senate 
down  to  1828  it  was  the  patience  of  the  Vice 
President. 
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a  right  to  be  heard  s  second  time  (Smyth's 
Comw.  L..  a,  c.  3;  Arcan.  Pari..  17). 

"But  he  may  be  permitted  to  speak  again 
to  clear  a  matter  of  lact  (3  Orey,  357,  416), 
or  merely  to  explain  himself  (2  Hats.,  73) 
In  some  material  part  of  his  speech  (lb..  75) . 
or  to  the  manner  or  words  of  the  question, 
keeping  himself  to  th^it  only,  and  not  travel- 
ing into  the  merits  of  it  (Memorials  in 
Hakew.  29).  or  to  the  orders  of  the  House, 
If  they  be  transgressed,  keeping  within  that 
line,  and  not  falling  into  the  matter  Itself 
(Mem.  Hakew.  30,  31) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"No  one  is  to  speak  mpertlnently  or  beside 
the  question,  superrluously,  or  tediously 
(Scob..  31.  33;  2  Hats.,  166.  168;  Hale.  Pari.. 
133). 

"Nevertheless.  If  a  Member  finds  that  it  la 
not  the  Inclination  of  the  House  to  hear  him. 
and  that  by  conversation  or  any  other  noise 
they  endeavor  to  drown  his  voice,  it  is  his 
most  prudent  way  to  submit  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  House,  and  sll  down;  for  it  scarcely 
ever  happens  that  they  are  guilty  of  this 
piece  of  111  manners  without  sufficient  rea- 
son, or  inattentive  to  a  Member  who  says 
anything  worth  their  hearing  (2  Hats.,  77. 
78). 

"Section  XXXII.  Reading  Papers 
•  •  •  •  • 

"It  is  equally  an  error  to  suppose  that  any 
Member  has  a  right,  vithout  a  question  put, 
to  lay  a  book  or  paper  on  the  table,  and  have 
It  read,  on  suggesting  that  it  contains  matter 
Infringing  on  the  privileges  of  the  House 
(2  HaU..  117.  118). 

"For  the  same  reason,  a  Member  has  not 
a  right  to  read  a  pap^T  in  his  place,  if  It  be 
objected  to,  without  leave  of  the  House. 
But  this  rigor  is  nevtT  exercised  but  where 
there  Is  an  Intentional  or  gross  abuse  of  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  House. 

"A  Member  has  no;  a  right  even  to  read 
his  own  8i>eech.  comnUtted  to  writing,  with- 
out leave.  This  also  is  to  prevent  an  abuse 
of  time,  and  therefore  is  not  refused  but 
where  that  U  intended  (2  Orey.  227)." 

But  most  important  la  the  preface  to  his 
Manual  which  la  quoted  in  full  with  empha- 
sis supplied  by  Italics : 

"Jefferson's  Manual''  i/  Parliamentarj/  Prac- 
tice with  references  to  analogous  Senate 
rules 

Priface 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
establishing  a  legislature  for  the  Union  un- 
der certain  forms,  aathorlzes  each  branch 
of  it  'to  determine  the  rules  of  Its  own  pro- 
ceedings.'  The  Senate  has  accordingly 
formed  some  rules  fcr  Its  own  government; 
but  these  going  only  to  few  cases.  It  has  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  Its  President,  with- 
out debate  and  without  appeal,  all  questions 
of  order  arising  either  under  Its  own  rules 
or  where  it  has  provided  none.  This  places 
under  the  discretion  Jf  the  President  a  very 
extensive  field  of  decision,  and  one  which, 
irregularly  exercised,  would  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  proceedings  and  determinations 
of  the  House.  The  President  must  feel, 
weightily  and  seriouily,  this  confidence  in 
his  discretion,  and  tht  necessity  of  recurring, 
for  its  government,  to  some  known  system 
of  rules,  that  he  may  neither  leave  himself 
free  to  Indulge  caprUe  or  passion  nor  open 
to  the  imputation  ol  them.  But  to  what 
system  of  rules  is  h«'  to  recur,  as  supple- 
mentary to  those  of  the  Senate?  To  this 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  To  the  sys- 
tem of  regulations  adopted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  some  one  of  the  parliamentary 
bodies  within  these  S.ates,  or  of  that  which 
has  served  as  a  prototype  to  most  of  them. 


'  Complied  by  Thomas  Jefferson  during  the 
time  he  served  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate, 
1798  to  1801. 


ThU  last  U  the  model  which  we  have  all 
studied,  whUe  we  are  little  acqtiainted  with 
the  modifications  of  it  in  our  several  States. 
It  is  deposited,  too,  in  publications  possessed 
by  many  and  oj)en  to  all.  Its  rules  are  prob- 
ably as  wisely  constructed  for  governing  the 
debates  of  a  deliberative  body,  and  obtaining 
its  true  sense,  as  any  which  can  become 
known  to  us;  and  the  acquieEcence  of  the 
Senate,  hitherto,  under  the  references  to 
them,  has  given  them  the  sanction  of  its 
approbation. 

"Considering,  therefore,  the  law  of  proceed- 
ings in  the  Senate  a«  composed  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Constitution,  the  regulations  of 
the  Senate,  and,  where  these  are  silent,  of  the 
rules  of  Parliament,  I  have  here  endeavored 
to  collect  and  digest  so  much  of  these  as  is 
called  for  In  ordinary  practice,  collating  the 
parliamentary  with  the  senatorial  rules,  both 
where  they  agree  and  where  they  vary.  I 
have  done  this  as  well  to  have  them  at  hand 
for  my  own  government  as  to  deposit  with 
the  Senate  the  standard  by  which  I  Judge  and 
am  willing  to  be  Judged.  I  could  not  doubt 
the  necessity  of  quoting  the  sources  of  my 
information,  among  which  Mr.  Hatsel's  most 
valuable  book  is  preeminent;  but  as  he  has 
only  treated  some  general  heads.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  recur  to  other  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  a  numt>er  of  common  rules  of  prac- 
tice to  which  Uls  plan  did  not  descend. 
Sometimes  each  authority  cited  supports  the 
whole  passage.  Sometimes  it  rests  on  all 
taken  together.  Sometimes  the  authority 
goes  only  to  a  part  of  the  test,  the  residue 
being  Inferred  from  known  rules  and  prin- 
ciples. For  some  of  the  most  familiar  forms 
no  written  authority  Is  or  can  be  quoted; 
no  writer  having  supposed  it  necessary  to 
rep>eat  what  all  were  presumed  to  know.  The 
statement  of  these  must  rest  on  their  noto- 
riety. 

"I  am  aware  that  authorities  can  often  be 
produced  in  opposition  to  the  rules  which  I 
lay  down  as  parliamentary.  An  attention  to 
date,  will  generally  remove  their  weight.  The 
proceedings  of  Parliament  In  ancient  times. 
and  for  a  long  while,  were  crude,  multiform, 
and  embarraEslng.  They  have  been,  how- 
ever, constantly  advancing  toward  uniform- 
ity and  accuracy,  and  have  now  attained  a 
degree  of  aptitude  to  their  object  beyond 
which  little  is  to  be  desired  or  expected. 

"Yet  I  am  far  from  the  presumption  of 
believing  that  I  may  not  have  mistaken  the 
parliamentary  practice  In  some  cases,  and 
especially  In  those  minor  forms,  which,  being 
practiced  dally,  are  supposed  known  to  every- 
body, and  therefore  have  not  been  committed 
to  writing.  Our  resources  In  this  quarter  of 
the  globe  for  obtaining  information  on  that 
part  of  the  subject  are  not  perfect.  But  I 
have  begun  a  sketch,  which  those  who  come 
after  me  will  successively  correct  and  fill  up 
till  a  code  of  rules  shall  be  formed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  the  effects  of  which  may 
be  accuracy  in  business,  economy  of  time, 
order,  uniformity,  and  impartiality." 

This  evidence  alone  suffices,  I  believe,  to 
make  clear  that  the  early  Senate  would  never 
have  tolerated  being  rendered  impotent  days 
and  weeks  by  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  Sen- 
ators one  after  another  taking  turns  in 
speaking  Irrelevantly  and  tediously  merely 
to  consume  time.  The  very  size  of  the  Senate 
made  a  successful  filibuster  almost  Impos- 
sible. The  first  Senate  had  only  26  Mem- 
bers. By  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  State  in  1821,  the  number  of  Sen- 
ators had  grown  to  48.  It  was  still  only  66 
in  1859,  when  Oregon  was  admitted.  In  fact 
It  was  my  faith  in  the  Senate  as  a  great  de- 
liberative body  which  first  made  me  sus- 
picious of  the  myth  of  "free  debate"  and 
caused  me  to  reexamine  the  entire  question. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  through 

eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight 

Both  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson 

presided  with  firmness  and  dignity  over  the 

Senate  during  their  respective  terms.     Cer- 


tainly they  did  not  tolerate,  and  no  one 
thought  of  attempting,  the  modern  type  of 
filibustering  dtirlng  their  terms  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident. In  the  case  of  Adams,  one  can  find 
complaints  that  he  talked  more  than  any 
Senator  and  lectured  Senators  whenever  he 
felt  it  advisable  to  do  so  on  matters  of  deco- 
rum and  order  in  debate. 

In  the  case  of  Aaron  Burr,  the  next  Vice 
President,  some  advocates  for  retaining  the 
present  rules  have  suggested  that  it  was  at 
his  Initiative  that  reference  to  the  previous 
question  was  deleted  in  the  first  general  re- 
vision of  the  rtiles  in  March  1806.  I  have 
found  no  evidence  to  support  this  claim.  In 
any  case,  the  evidence  we  have  Indicates  that 
Burr  presided  over  the  Senate  in  the  tradi- 
tion set  by  Adams  and  Jefferson  and  that  If 
he  suggested  the  deletion  of  the  previous 
question  from  the  rules  It  was  because  It  was 
not  needed.  Purthermore,  we  know  from  his 
farewell  address  to  the  Senate  that  Aaron 
Burr  was  no  advocate  of  unlimited  and  ir- 
relevant debate.  On  page  71,  volume  14  of 
the  Annals  of  Congress — 8th  Congress,  2d 
session,  March  2.  1805 — the  editor  of  the  de- 
bates gave  the  following  account : 

"He  [Vice  President  Burr]  doubted  not  but 
that  they  (the  Members  of  the  Senate)  found 
occasion  to  observe,  that  to  act  without  delay 
was  not  always  to  act  without  reflection; 
that  error  was  often  to  be  preferred  to  inde- 
cision. •  •  • 

"That  his  errors,  whatever  they  might  have 
been,  were  those  of  rule  and  principle  and 
not  of  caprice.  •  •  • 

"That  if,  in  the  opinion  of  any.  the  disci- 
pline which  had  been  established  approached 
to  rigor,  they  would  at  least  admit  that  It 
was  uniform  and  Indiscriminate.  •  •  • 

"That  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  af- 
fected to  treat  as  unnecessary  and  fastidious 
a  rigid  attention  to  rules  and  decorum.  •  •  • 

"But  he  thought  nothing  trivial  which 
touched,  however  remotely,  the  dignity  of 
that  body,  and  he  appealed  to  their  experi- 
ence for  the  Justice  of  this  sentiment  and 
urged  them  in  language  the  most  impressive, 
and  in  a  manner  the  most  commanding  to 
avoid  the  smallest  relaxation  of  the  habits 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  Inculcate  and 
establish." 

Further  evidence  that  Burr  was  no  friend 
of  Irrelevant  speech  Is  provided  by  William 
Pliunmer,  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  at 
the  time,  and  of  the  opposite  political  party 
from  Burr,  who  recorded  In  his  private  Jour- 
nal that  "Mr.  Burr,  the  Vice  President  pre- 
sides in  Senate  with  great  ease,  dignity,  and 
propriety.  He  preserves  grand  order,  silence, 
and  decorum  in  debate — he  confines  the 
speeches  to  the  point." 

A  succinct  review  of  the  early  Senate  par- 
liamentary practice  was  made  by  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owens,  of  Oldahoma.  on  February 
13.  1915.     He  said: 

"Mr.  President,  that  was  the  rule  of  the 
Senate  up  until  1806.  At  that  time  the  rules 
were  modified  so  as  to  omit  the  reference 
to  the  previous  question,  not  by  putting  In 
any  rule  denying  the  right  of  the  previous 
question  but  merely  omitting  the  previous 
question,  on  the  broad  theory  that  courtesy 
of  free  speech  In  the  Senate  would  preclude 
any  Member  from  the  abuse  of  the  courtesy 
of  free  speech  extended  to  him  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  would  preclude  a  Senator  from 
consuming  the  time  of  the  Senate  unduly, 
unfairly,  or  impudently,  in  disregard  of  the 
courtesy  extended  to  him  by  his  colleagues. 
The  failure  to  move  the  previous  question 
now  is  merely  a  matter  of  courtesy  in  this 
body,  and  carries  with  It.  so  long  as  It  lasts, 
the  reciprocal  courtesy  on  behalf  of  those  to 
whom  this  courtesy  is  extended  that  they 
shall  not  impose  upon  their  colleagues  who 
have  extended  the  courtesy  to  them  of  free- 
dom of  debate  or  deny  their  courteous  and 
long-suffering  colleagues  the  right  to  a  vote. 
Freedom  of  debate  may  not  under  such  an 
interpretation  be  carried  to  the  point   of  a 
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garrulous  ab\ue  of  tfae  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  reading  of  old  records  and  endless 
speechmaUng  made  against  time,  which  has 
emptied  the  Senate  Chamber  and  destroyed 
genuine  debate  In  this  body.  At  the  time  the 
previous  question  was  dropped  from  the 
written  rules  of  the  Senate  as  a  right  under 
such  written  rules  there  had  been  no  need 
for  the  'previous  question.'  The  previous 
question  had  only  been  moved  fovir  times 
and  only  used  three  times  from  1789  to 
1806— that  Is.  during  17  years. 

"There  Is  no  real  debate  In  the  Senate. 
Occasionally  a  Senator  makes  a  speech  that 
Is  worth  listening  to — occasionally,  and  only 
occasionally.  The  fact  Is  that  even  speeches 
of  the  greatest  value  which  are  delivered  on 
this  floor  have  little  or  no  audience  now 
because  of  this  gross  abuse  of  the  patience 
of  the  Senate,  which  has  been  brought  to  a 
point  where  men  are  no  longer  willing  to 
be  abused  by  loud-mouthed  vociferation  of 
robust-lunged  partisans  confessedly  speak- 
ing against  time  in  a  filibuster,  and  are  un- 
willing to  keep  their  seats  on  this  floor  to 
listen  to  an  endless  tirade  Intended  not  to 
instruct  the  Senate,  Intended  not  to  advise 
the  Senate,  Intended  not  for  legitimate  de- 
bate, not  for  an  honest  exercise  of  freedom 
of  speech,  but  for  the  sinister,  ulterior,  half- 
concealed  purpose  of  killing  time  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  thereby  preventing  the  Senate  from 
acting,  thus  establishing  a  minority  veto 
under  the  pretense,  the  bald  pretense,  the 
impudent  and  false  pretense,  of  freedom  of 
debate." 

After  Burr,  the  Vice  Presidents  down  to  the 
beginning  of  John  C.  Calhoun's  term  in  1825 
apparently  followed  the  pattern  set  by  their 
predecessors.  During  a  great  nart  of  this 
time,  owing  to  deaths  and  illnesses  of  the 
successive  Vice  Presidents,  John  OaiUard,  of 
South  Carolina,  as  President  pro  tempore 
presided  with  great  dignity  and  firmness  over 
the  Senate  deliberations  for  n\any  years.  His 
flrnuiess  in  controlling  debate  has  specific 
algniflcance  as  he  was  chosen  President  pro 
tempore  again  and  again  for  a  period  ex- 
tending more  than  15  years. 

During  Calhoun's  tenure  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent (1826),  for  reasons  not  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  faction,  the  Senate  lost  control 
over  debate  and  the  deliberations  became, 
for  the  first  time,  unseemly  and  chaotic. 
This  created  a  crisis  and  brought  on  the  de- 
bate over  rules  in  1828. 

The  crisis  in  Senate  decorum  and  order 
was  caused  by  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 
Earlier  he  taught  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  filibuster  and  caused  the  House  to 
revise  its  precedents  and  change  its  rules 
to  provide  that  a  motion  for  the  "previous 
question"  Immediately  closed  debate.  Ran- 
dolph came  to  the  Senate  In  1825  and  during 
his  2  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  drove 
It  to  the  point  of  desperation  by  endless  days 
of  talks  for  hours  at  a  time  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  pending  business, 
a  state  of  affairs  until  then  unknown  to  the 
punctilious  and  formal  Senate.  The  then 
Vice  President,  John  C.  Calhoun — who  never 
himself  engaged  in  irrelevant  speech — would 
not  call  Mr.  Randolph  to  order,  holding  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  call  to  order  on  a 
question  of  the  latitude  of  debate. 

Without  a  change  in  the  rules  the  Senate 
was  helpless  to  defend  Itself  against  Ran- 
dolph's Irrelevancies  because  under  the  rules 
the  Presiding  Officer's  rulings  on  order  and 
decorum  in  debate  were  final  and  could  not 
be  appealed.  Calhoun  was  bitterly  at  odds 
with  both  President  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Henry  Clay,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State. 
Randolph's  tirades  were  directed  mostly  at 
these  two  men.  Though  he  denied  it.  critics 
of  Calhoun  contended  that  he  had  broken 
with  tradition  and  the  precedents  and  re- 
fused to  enforce  the  rules  for  partisan 
political  reasons.  In  any  case,  charges  and 
countercharges  flew  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress. 


In  the  fall  of  1836  the  Virginia  Legislature 
relieved  the  distress  of  the  Senate  in  the 
aoth  Congress  by  replacing  Randolph  with 
John  Tyler  as  one  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Virginia.  The  Senate  early  In  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  20th  Congresa  set  about  to  re- 
store order  and  in  February  1828  a  thorough 
discussloa  of  the  rules  governing  decorum 
took  place.  It  resulted  in  amendment  of 
the  rules  to  provide  explicity  that  the  Vice 
President  had  tuch  authority  on  his  own 
Initiative,  and  made  his  rulings  subject  to 
appeal.  In  making  the  Vice  President's  rul- 
ing appealable  the  Senate  intended  two 
things:  First,  to  strengthen  Senate  discipline 
by  adding  the  weight  of  the  majority  to  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  on  questions  of  order 
when  an  appeal  was  taken;  second,  to  pro- 
vide protectionii  against  any  possible  arbi- 
trariness on  the  part  of  a  presiding  officer. 

The  debate  preceding  the  changes  is  of 
particular  interest  because  it  involved  such 
a  full  discussion  of  Senate  practices  relating 
to  order  and  dticorum  in  debate.  Excerpts 
from  it  are  set  out  below : 

[Prom  Oales  and  Seaton's  Register  of  De- 
bates in  Corgress,  20th  Cong.,  Feb.  11, 
1828.  pp.  295-2961 

"Senator  Wili-iam  Smith,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. *  *  *  It  was  a  rule  of  the  Senate  for  35 
years,  for  the  President  to  call  to  order,  and 
he.  himself,  had  been  the  subject  of  It.  He 
had  been  called  to  order  by  his  late  vener- 
able friend,  Mr  QaiUard.  He  had  appealed 
to  the  Senate  ta  say  whether  he  was  out  of 
order,  and  the  decision  was.  that  there  could 
be  no  appeal.  It  seemed  to  be  assumed  by 
some  gentlemen,  that  they  were  going  to 
place  a  tyrant  in  the  chair,  and  that  against 
his  lawless  rule  it  was  necessary  to  provide. 
Tills  did  not  prxiuce  any  effect  on  his  mind. 
•  •  •  Or.  suppose  that  a  Senator  were  to 
go  at  length  Into  the  consideration  of  a 
subject  entirelj-  foreign  to  the  question  in 
hand,  and  talk  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy 
when  the  question  of  the  proper  location  of 
a  road  was  before  the  Senate?  Or  discuss 
the  expediency  of  an  appropriation,  when  no 
appropriation  was  contemplated?  Would  the 
Chair  sit  silent  and  permit  this  Irrelevancy? 
Certainly  not.  If  he  did,  an  individual 
might  talk  here  a  whole  day,  and  arrive  at 
nothing.  Theru  were  rules,  the  enforcement 
of  which  could  not  be  taken  Xrom  the  Chair 
without  making  the  Senate  a  mere  nullity. 
It  would  be,  la  fact,  throwing  a  new  and 
inconvenient  duty  into  the  hands  of  the 
Members  by  setting  them  to  watch  over  and 
administer  the  rules,  which,  in  reality,  be- 
longs to  the  President.  •  •  •  He  believed 
that  every  deliberative  body  must  have  a 
presiding  office.',  and  that  individual  ought 
to  have  the  re<(uisite  authority  for  conserv- 
ing the  order  of  the  meeting,  and  advancing 
the  progress  of  the  public  business." 

"(Prom  Gales  and  Seaton's  Register  of  De- 
bates in  Congress.  20th  Cong.  Feb.  12, 
1928,  p.  305) 

"Senator  David  Barton  of  Missouri.  •  •  • 
Let  me  8uppos<\  said  Mr.  B..  that  this  Sen- 
ate, being  a  permanent  and  continuous  body 
of  but  a  small  number  of  men,  had  gone  on. 
as  it  might  have  done,  without  any  virrltten 
rules  at  all  for  its  gcvernment.  to  perform 
the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Consti- 
tution, what  then  would  have  been  the 
power  and  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer? 
The  Constitution  says  in  one  brief  sentence 
applicable  to  both  Houses,  "Each  House  may 
determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings."  It 
does  not  say  how  the  determination  shall 
be  made;  whether  the  decisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  each  case  as  It  might  arise,  growing 
up  at  length  like  the  conunon  law  itself,  into 
a  code  for  the  government  of  the  body,  shall 
be  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings;  or,  whether 
a  set  of  arbitrary  rules  written  a  priori,  and 
liable  to  be  found  either  good  or  bad.  upon 
experience,     shall     govern     Its     proceedings. 


Either  mode  would  be  equally  the  deter- 
mlnations  of  the  Senate,  and  equally  obliga- 
tory on  the  Members  and  the  President. 
Nay.  sir.  the  long-settled  practice  of  this  body, 
that  has  gone  on  with  the  sanction  of  many 
years,  might  be  considered  a  mare  deliberate 
determination  of  the  Senate  than  any  literal 
rule,  even  were  there  a  literal  rule  to  the 
contrary.  Upon  what  principle  U  it  that  we 
dally  hear  the  Chair  declare  that  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  Senate  will  dlapenae 
with  a  written  rule,  even  In  caaee  where 
there  Is  no  written  rule  to  authorise  auch 
dispensation?  Is  It  not  upon  the  plain  prin- 
ciple that  the  power  that  can  create,  can 
dispense  with  the  rule?  This  Senate  has  the 
same  right  to  form  for  Itself  a  parliamentery 
law  or  code  for  Its  own  government,  that 
the  British  Parliament  or  any  other  legisla- 
tive body  haa.  Precedents  made  In  good 
times  were  the  materials  of  which  the  great 
system  of  the  common  law  itself,  so  highly 
and  so  Justly  eulogized  the  other  day  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rowan]  was 
composed.  Mr.  B.  said.  It  is  an  axiom  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  mankind,  that 
we  are  not  to  look  for  thoce  pvecedents  that 
are  worthy  of  being  followed,  or  of  entering 
Into  a  code  for  our  guide,  to  times  of  the 
highest  and  the  worst  of  party  excttementa. 
such  aa  the  session  of  1825-20  was.  He 
should,  therefor,  look  beyond  that  epoch  to 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  presiding  officer,  and  eee  what  he 
(Mr.  Oalllardl  did.  He  was  placed  In  a  sit- 
uation that  gave  him  decided  advantagee 
over  the  present  presiding  officer — •  situa- 
tion that  gave  peculiar  weight  and  dignity  to 
his  decisions,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  Sen- 
ate under  his  long  and  benign  administra- 
tion. He  presided  in  a  time  when  the  pres- 
ent rancor  of  party  strife  was  unknown.  He 
stood  aloof,  in  that  chair,  from  the  partlee 
of  the  day.  He  was  not  looked  to  as  the  heed 
of  any  great  party  In  this  Nation,  contend- 
ing for  rule;  nor  were  his  decisions  subjected 
to  the  illiberal  Imputation  of  having  eny 
ulterior  object  in  view.  Drawing  preoedenu. 
then,  from  those  times  (for  his  experience. 
he  said,  did  not  enable  him  to  go  beck  be- 
yond that  administration ) ,  he  conaldered  the 
law  of  the  Senate  clearly  settled,  that  the 
vice  president  possessed,  and  ought  to  have 
exercised,  the  power  of  restraining  the 
wholly  irrelevant  latitude  of  debate  of  that 
period,  which  has  been  so  unneceaaarlly 
drawn  into  review  upon  the  discussion  of 
this  amendment. 

"The  officer  to  whom  he  had  alluded  flir. 
GaillardI  was  In  the  constant  practice  of 
preserving  order  in  the  body,  by  calling  back 
a  rambling  Member  to  the  subject  before 
the  Senate,  when  he  had  gone  entirely  from 
it.  even  In  the  language  of  the  most  decent 
and  orderly  style.  True,  he  did  those  things 
In  so  mild  and  affable  manner  that  the  Mem- 
ber himself  did  not  feel  that  he  had  been 
reproved:  and  the  audience  who  witneised 
the  exercise  of  the  power  left  the  Senate 
Chamber  without  the  Impression  that  any 
Member  had  been  out  of  order.  His  au- 
thority was  the  long  practice  of  the  Senate, 
sanctioning  Mr.  Jefferson's  Manual  as  their 
parliamentary  law.  in  conjunction  with  their 
few  positive  rules  and  pwactlcal  determina- 
tions. Those  long  practices  of  the  body,  in  Its 
best  days,  with  the  uninterrupted  sanction  of 
the  Senate,  he  contended,  were  as  fair  and  a« 
constitutional  a  determination  of  our  rulee 
of  proceedings  as  If  they  had  been  written 
down  and  printed  upon  paper  or  parchment, 
subject  to  constant  change,  as  experience 
should  afterward  either  approve  or  condemn 
them.  He  thought.  Indeed,  such  long  prac- 
tice was  the  best  mode  of  forming  a  code  for 
the  government  of  the  Senate.  He  went  on 
to  Instance  some  cases  In  which  the  prteent 
Presiding  Officer  had,  aa  he  thought,  exer- 
cised the  general  power  of  preserving  order 
In  the  cases  where  the  written  rulee  of  the 
Senate    were    silent,    as    if    an   innumerable 
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train  of  amendment*  .should  be  offered  con- 
eecutlvely  to  each  other;  and  In  cases  of 
considering  votes  carried  or  rules  dispensed 
with,  where  no  objection  was  heard;  all  of 
which  owed  its  authcrlty  to  the  unwritten 
practice  or  determination  of  the  body. 
•  •  >  •  • 

"He  did  not  think  the  political  frlendt 
of  the  Vice  President  ought  to  reject  the 
offer  to  the  other  side  of  this  Hoiise  to  settle 
the  disputed  power  acid  duty  of  the  Chair, 
to  restrain  the  Irrelevant  or  disorderly  lati- 
tude of  debate,  restoring,  at  the  same  time, 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Senate,  as  a  check 
upon  the  decisions  ot  the  Presiding  Officer. 
He  should,  therefore,  give  to  this  amend- 
ment the  support  of  hU  vote. 

"Senator  Samuel  Brax,  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  Constitution  creates  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  and  expressly  Imposes  upon  him 
the  specific  duty  of  presiding  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Seaate.  That  duty  can- 
not t>e  performed,  either  usefully  or  effi- 
ciently, without  the  jiower  of  preserving  or- 
der. The  power  to  preserve  order  must  there- 
fore be  necessarily  Incident  to  the  office.  The 
Senate  itaelf  cannot  dlveet  the  Vice  President 
of  this  power,  because  he  holds  it  frcun  the 
Constitution;  but  they  may  enlarge,  or  limit, 
or  modify  it.  because  this  power  Is  expressly 
vested  in  the  body  by  the  Constitution. 
When  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  Vice 
President  the  jxiwer  of  presiding  over  the 
Senate.  It  refers  him  to  the  well  known 
usages  of  all  legUlatlve  bodies  for  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  hU  powers  and  duties. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  Invested 
with  this  power,  beciuse  It  was  to  be  exer- 
cised from  the  first  moment  the  Senate  as- 
sembled, and  before  it  was  poesible  that  they 
could  establish  rules  lor  thU  purpose.  There 
could  be  no  assignable  motive  why  the  power 
so  universally  held  and  exercised  by  the 
presiding  officers  of  all  other  deliberative 
bodies,  should  be  wl*.hholden  from  the  Vice 
Preeldent,  since  the  Constitution  gives  to 
the  Senate  the  power  of  modifying  the  rules 
he  ahould  adopt,  or  establishing  others,  as 
thU  body  should  think  fit.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent Is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  con- 
form to.  and  regulate  his  conduct,  or  9  pre- 
siding officer,  by  the  rules  so  amended  or 
modified.  Should  lie,  from  culpable  mo- 
tives refuse  or  negle<-t  to  conform  to  rules  so 
establlahed.  he  would  be  liable  to  Impeach- 
ment and  removal  from  office.  Every  exer- 
cise of  the  power  ol  preserving  order,  "how- 
ever different  In  character,  rests  on  the  same 
principle  for  support.  When  the  presiding 
officer  calU  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
bxulness,  or  commands  silence,  he  Is  per- 
forming an  act  of  preaervlng  order,  equally 
as  when  he  requires  a  Member  to  adhere  to 
the  rulee  of  decorum  in  debate.  The  same 
power  which  authorlaed  the  one.  authorlces 
the  other;  any  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them  is  destitute  of  even  a  colorable 
foundation. 

"But  should  we  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  Constitution,  which  Invests  the  Vice 
President  with  the  power  of  prtiervlng  order 
In  the  Senate,  to  be  ambiguous,  has  not  that 
ambiguity  been  removed,  and  Its  meaning 
long  since  settled  b>  the  uniform  practice  of 
all  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate,  and 
that.  too.  by  the  assent  and  approbation  of 
the  Senate?  That  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  gives  to  the  Vice  President 
the  power  of  preserAlng  order  In  cases  where 
the  Senate  have  not  established  any  rules,  Is 
not  of  modern  date,  nor  established  with  a 
view  to  any  temporary  object,  but  is  as  old 
as  the  Constitution  Itself.  It  commenced 
with  the  existence  of  this  Oovernment,  and 
was  continued  without  Interruption  for  35 
years.  Within  that  time,  some  of  the  ablest 
men  this  country  has  ever  produced  have 
presided  In  the  Senate.  When  I  name  Jef- 
ferson and  Oaillard  as  of  the  number  of 
those  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate,  who  be- 


lieved that  the  Constitution  invested  the 
Vice  President  with  this  power,  no  man  will 
have  occasion  to  blush  when  he  admits  that 
he  holds  the  same  opinion.  These  were  not 
of  that  class  of  men  who  are  prone  to  claim 
or  exercise  powers  which  do  not  legitimately 
belong  to  them. 

"Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  'Manual.'  compiled 
expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  declares 
expressly,  that  the  Vice  President  possesses 
this  contested  power  and  gives  us  to  under- 
stand distinctly  that  such  had  been  the  uni- 
form practice  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Oaillard 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  more  than  20 
years,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  presiding  officer  in  it. 
His  character  is  well  known  to  every  Member 
of  this  body.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  to 
an  unassuming  and  discriminating  mind,  he 
united  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  proceed- 
ing in  legislative  bodies  seldom  equaled. 
That  he  not  only  adopted,  but  carried  Into 
practice,  constant  and  uniform  practice,  the 
power  of  preserving  order  in  the  Senate, 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  affirmed,  but  which  is 
now  denied  to  be  constitutionally  vested  in 
the  Vice  President,  Is  known  to  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  It  is  true  that  all 
these  distinguished  men  may  have  enter- 
tained erroneous  opinions  on  this  question, 
but  I  cannot  admit  It,  unless  upon  stronger 
evidence  than  any  I  have  yet  heard.  If  the 
question  were  to  be  settled  by  the  authority 
of  names — and  questions  seem  to  be  some- 
times so  settled — it  would  require  no  ordi- 
nary weight  of  such  authority  to  outweigh 
that  of  such  men  as  I  have  named,  and  sev- 
eral others  that  I  might  have  named.  I  do 
not  contend  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  It  should  be  settled,  but  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  a  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution so  long  and  satisfactorily  settled, 
and  by  such  men.  should  not  be  overturned 
without  great  deliberation  and  reflection 
upon  the  consequence  likely  to  result  from 
It.  By  the  unexpected  course  which  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  has  taken,  I  have  felt 
myself  called  upon  to  express  my  opinion  on 
this  question,  and  the  grounds  of  that  opin- 
ion. I  have  done  it  with  reluctance,  and  with 
great  respect  for  those  who  entertain  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  It  is  a  question  on  which 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  may  exist, 
and  as  such  it  should  be  considered  and 
treated.  I  do  not  feel  any  deep  interest  in 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  under  con- 
sideration: yet,  as  I  believe  it  will  conduce 
to  the  better  preservation  of  order  under  the 
present  construction  of  the  powers  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate.  I  will  give  it 
my  support." 

(From   Debates  In   Congress,  20th  Congress. 

1st   sees..    1827-28,   vol.   4.   pi.    1,   pp.   313- 

314-315] 

"Mr.  William  Smtth,  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  For  his  own  part,  he  never  had  a 
doubt  but  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
had  the  right  to  call  to  order.  The  very 
nature  of  his  office  Implies  that  power.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  relied  upon  con- 
structive powers  where  they  were  not  ex- 
pressly given,  but  in  this  case  he  had  the 
Invariable  practice  of  the  Senate,  from  its 
commencement  in  1789,  up  to  the  session 
of  1825.  a  term  of  36  years,  to  sanction  this 
opinion.  He  recollected  very  well  that  he 
had  himself  been  called  to  order  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  more  than  once.  On 
one  occasion,  a  gentleman  in  the  chair  |Mr. 
GalUard]  for  whose  memory  he  entertained 
the  most  profound  respect,  had  called  him  to 
order  for  words  spoken  In  debate,  when  he, 
Mr.  S.  himself,  conceived  he  was  correct, 
which  Induced  him  to  appeal  to  the  Senate, 
and  was  again  told  by  the  Chair,  there  was 
no  appeal  from  his  decision;  and  the  Senate 
supported  the  Chair. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  the  Invariable  practice  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  in  every  legislative  body  In  the 


United  States,  to  keep  order  In  their  re- 
spective bodies,  and  if  a  member  wanders 
from  the  question  In  debate,  to  call  him  to 
order. 

"If  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  flrst  36  years  of  its  existence,  for 
the  President,  in  all  cases,  and  more  especi- 
ally if  a  Member  wander  from  the  question 
before  the  Senate,  in  debate,  to  call  him  to 
order,  and  bring  him  bcu;k  to  that  question, 
can  weigh  anything,  or  If  the  analogy  of 
the  universal  usage  in  all  other  legislative 
bodies,  and  all  public  assemblies  whatever, 
that  look  to  their  presiding  officers  to  f>er- 
form  the  office  of  calling  to  order,  as  an  offi- 
cial duty,  can  have  any  weight  in  bringing 
us  to  a  fair  conclusion,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Chair,  ex  vi  termini, 
to  call  to  order.  What  higher  duty  can  oe 
required  of  the  Chair?  Merely  putting  the 
question  upon  bills  and  resolutions  is  cer- 
tainly a  minor  duty.  Such  a  duty  as  could 
well  be  discharged  by  an  additional  Clerk, 
as  the  reading  is  now  by  the  Secretary. 

"One  gentleman  had  said,  there  was  48 
Senators  in  this  House,  either  of  whom  could 
call  to  order.  It  is  admitted.  But  suppose 
any  one  Senator  should  so  far  forget  him- 
self as  to  make  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment indecorous  and  unkind  remarks  upon 
any  other  Member  to  whom  he  might  be  op- 
posed that  were  foreign  to  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Senate;  could  it  be  expected  that 
the  Member  assailed  would  rise  to  call  the 
other  to  order  in  his  own  defense?  There 
Is  no  man  of  delicate  sensibility  who  would 
do  so.  It  would  be  a  task  too  invidious  for 
a  Member  who  was  not  assailed,  to  take  up 
the  subject.  And  to  what  extravagance 
would  it  not  lead,  were  the  President  to  fold 
his  arms  and  sit  silent?  Or  suppose  the 
question  before  the  Senate  to  be  upon  an 
appropriation  for  a  turnpike  road,  and  a 
Senator  should  rise  in  his  place,  and  address 
the  Chair  upon  the  subject  of  an  Indian 
treaty,  or  upon  a  naval  expedition,  for  an 
hour,  without  once  touching  the  subject 
submitted  by  the  Chair,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate;  could  the  President  of 
the  Senate  sit  in  dignified  silence?  It  is  im- 
possible to  Imagine  he  would. 

"[From  Debates  in  Congress.  20th  Cong  .  1st 

sees.,    1827-28,    vol.    4.    pt.    1,    pp.    318-319, 
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"Mr.  EzEKiEL  F.  Chambers.  Senator  from 
Maryland:  •  •  •  Then  we  are  in  this  di- 
lemma: We  have  rules,  but  no  one  has  au- 
thority to  call  them  into  action.  Our  pred- 
ecessors must  have  differed  widely  from 
ourselves  on  these  matters,  or  they  have 
applied  their  time  and  their  talents  to  small 
account.  The  Illustrious  author  of  this  book 
('Jefferson's  Manual')  had  intimated  a  very 
different  opinion  on  this  subject.  He  had 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
their  use  a  parliamentary  rule,  sanctioned  by 
its  usage  for  more  than  200  years,  which 
pointed  to  the  Presiding  Officer  as  the  indi- 
vidual to  move  In  questions  of  order.  He 
then  alluded  to  what  had  been  called  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  McLane]  and  he  must  be  permitted  to 
think  very  incorrectly  called,  inherent  power. 
If  the  honorable  gentleman  had  reference  to 
power  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  not  derived 
from  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  rules  of  the  Senate,  he  knew  of 
none  such,  and  utterly  denied  that  they 
existed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  refer- 
ence to  powers  derived  from  these  sources, 
he  could  not  well  perceive  with  what  pro- 
priety the  term  'inherent'  could  be  applied 
to  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"With  the  conviction  of  the  constitutional 
existence  of  these  powers  in  the  Presiding 
Officer,  and  an  Entire  willingness  to  rely  on 
their  exercise,  the  Senate,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, 'formed.'  to  use  Mr  ."Jefferson's  language. 
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8om«  rules  for  Ito  own  government,  but  these 
going  only  a  few  cases,  they  have  referred 
to  the  decision  of  their  President,  without 
debate  and  without  appeal,  all  questions  of 
order  arising  under  their  own  rules,  or  where 
they  have  provided  none:  thus  placing 
'under  his  discretion.'  as  he  continues,  *a 
very  extensive  field  of  decision.' 

"On  some  of  the  plainest  as  well  as  the 
most  Important  Items  of  legislative  order, 
the  Senate  had  no  written  rule  whatever. 
He  believed  In  every  legislative  body  It  wa« 
held  necessary  to  restrain  the  Bpeaker  from 
subjects  wholly  and  obviously  foreign  and  Ir- 
relevant to  the  matter  In  hand.  But  yet,  un- 
less it  had  eluded  his  research,  there  was  no 
written  rule  of  the  Senate  to  secure  this  nec- 
essary rrsult.  Not  one  word  on  the  subject. 
If  he  were  now  to  leave  the  subject  of  the 
rules  and  practice  of  this  body,  and  indulge 
himself  in  a  history  of  the  beauty,  the  splen- 
dor, and  the  utility,  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Delaware  Canal,  he  would  deny  the  author- 
ity of  any  Individual  in  this  Chamber, 
whether  President  or  Member,  to  charge 
upon  him  a  violation  of  order,  on  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  lex  scrtpta  is  the  only 
rule  of  this  House.  If  the  lex  non  scripts.  If 
anything  beside  the  Constitution,  laws  of 
congress,  or  written  rules  of  the  Senate 
could  restrain  me.  I  ask  (said  Mr.  C.) .  where 
Is  It  found,  and  when  found  I  ask,  does 
it  confine  the  primary  call  to  the  Member, 
and  refuse  it  to  the  President  except  on 
appeal?  This  Is  the  question,  and  we  must 
not  loee  sight  of  it.  and  gentlemen  will  find 
the  same  argument  which  proves  the  author- 
ity of  the  Member,  proves  the  authority  of 
the  President;  and  If  they  deny  the  author- 
ity of  either  or  both,  they  leave  us  in  a 
miserable  condition,  totally  unable  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  order  or  decorum  at 
all.  This  Is  a  state  of  things  from  which 
we  wish  to  escape,  and  the  Interesting  In- 
quiry is,  by  what  mode  can  we  do  so? 

"Mr.  JosiAH  S.  Johnston,  Senator  of  Loui- 
siana. I  believe  the  right  of  calling  to  order, 
preserving  order,  and  deciding  on  all  ques- 
tions of  order,  belonj^s  to  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer. The  Chair  declines  to  exercise  the 
power.  I  The  Vice  President  ro.se  and  ex- 
plained, that  he  stated  speciflcally  that  he 
did  call  to  order  in  all  cases,  except  for  words 
spoken.)  I  take  the  distinction  of  the  Chair. 
As  far  as  the  decision  goes  It  Is  correct.  But 
It  supports  the  very  argument  I  have  en- 
deavored to  maintain — that  power  by  which 
you  call  to  order  In  any  case,  which  you  dis- 
tinguish as  ministerial.  Is  by  virtue  of  a  right 
Inherent  in  the  office.  There  Is  no  rule  that 
vests  that  power,  in  any  case.  In  the  Chair. 
But  assuming  that  power,  how  Is  the  distinc- 
tion taken  between  those  cases,  where  you 
can  act  from  cases  of  disorder  arising  from 
words  spoken?  There  Is  none  in  the  rules. 
The  distinction  seems  to  be  artificial.  My 
mind  cannot  perceive  the  criterion  on  which 
the  discrimination  Is  made.  The  delicacy 
which  declines  the  exercise  of  power,  because 
it  is  doubtful,  is  meritorious.  But  I  am  sure 
the  Chair  will  never  avail  itself  of  the  pre- 
tense which  has  been  urged  In  this  debate, 
that  the  surrender  of  power  Is  favorable  to 
liberty.  Power  is  delegated  to  be  exercised 
for  the  security  of  liberty.  Liberty  depends 
not  on  its  being  without  limits  and  without 
control,  but  on  Its  being  regulated.  The 
power  of  the  Presiding  Officer  Is  necessary  to 
the  despatch  of  business,  and  the  order  and 
dignity  of  the  body.  To  release  every  Mem- 
ber from  the  restraints  of  the  rules,  and  re- 
store him  his  liberty  to  say  and  do  what  he 
pleases.  Instead  of  being  favorable,  will  be 
fatal  to  liberty.  It  Is  not  liberty  In  that 
sense  for  which  Government  was  Instituted; 
It  was  regulated  liberty  secured  by  law  (pp. 
336-337) ." 

Randolph's  role  as  the  'precursor  of  the 
modern  fillbxister  Is  further  indicated  In  Dr. 


Franklin  L.  Burdette's  book  "PlUbusterlng 
In  the  Senate."    On  page  16  he  sayi^ 

"In  any  event,  it  seems  likely  that  there 
were  no  major  or  extended  filibusters  In  the 
dignified  Senate  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
remarkable  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke." 
On  page  19  he  says: 

"One  Is  Inclined  strongly  to  suepoct  that 
the  Senate's  first  extended  und  specUcular 
filibusters  were  staged  by  that  southern  op- 
ponent of  the  Adamses  (John  Randolph). 
•  •  •  If  men  filibustered  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following,  they  at  least  did  so  with 
gravity  and  beneath  the  cloak  of  relevancy." 
Eighteen  hundred  and  ttoenty-nine  through 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty -one 
Not  until  1837  was  there  another  serious 
attempt  at  filibustering.  In  that  year  the 
opponents  of  the  resolution  to  expunge  from 
the  Senate  records  the  1834  resolution  of 
censure  against  President  Jackson  at- 
tempted an  "Incipient  filibuster."  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Burdette.  But  an  incipient 
filibuster  Is  far  short  of  the  object  of  our 
attention  today. 

In  the  course  of  debate  on  July  3.  1840. 
Senator  Oliver  H.  Smith  of  Indiana,  called 
Senator  Tappan  to  order — In  the  words  of 
the  editor  of  the  dcbat:)8 — "for  digressing 
from  the  question  immediately  before  the 
Senate."  Tne  Chair  ruled  Senator  Tappan 
out  of  order  and  he  agreed  thai  the  entire 
debate  was  out  of  order.  This  appears  at 
page  504  of  volume  8  of  the  Congressional 
Globe. 

A  few  minutes  later  Senator  Robert 
Strange  of  North  Carolina,  speaking  of  the 
Senate  rule^  said: 

"When  we  met  here  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  we  adopted  tlie  rules  lying  upon 
our  tablos  (p.  505.  Id  ) 

"And  thereafter  Senator  Albert  S.  White, 
of  Indiana,  Is  quoted  as  follows: 

"Mr.  White  said  that  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  adopted  every  session,  and  the  same 
power  whlcli  adopted  could  modify  or  abro- 
gate them  at  Its  pleasure.  It  had  been  fre- 
quently asserted  In  the  diecus&lon  that  the 
rules  of  the  body  were  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minority.  This  he  denied. 
The  protection  thus  afforded  was  only  Inci- 
dental. They  were  framed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  our  proceedings  and  the  guidance  of 
our  Presiding  Officer." 

Neither  Senator  was  refuted  by  anyone  at 
the  time  or  thereafter. 

I  do  not  attach  any  particular  significance 
to  these  remarks  but  perhaps  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  Senate  Is  a  continuous  body 
In  all  respects  may  want  to  ponder  them. 

A  list  of  outstanding  filibusters  con- 
tained In  Limitation  of  Debate  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  by  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  begins 
with  the  year  1841.  I  submit  that  a  close 
study  of  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  re- 
charterlng  of  the  National  Bank  In  that 
year  will  not  leave  one  convinced  that  a 
genuine  filibuster  occurred — at  least  not  the 
destructive  kind  I  am  talking  about.  In 
fact,  the  bank  bill  passed  and  was  vetoed 
by  President  Tyler.  In  speaking  of  this  de- 
bate. Dr.  Burdette  said  In  his  book  at  page 
24: 

"Not  yet  was  flllbusterism  so  organized 
that  it  could  completely  paralyze  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Senate." 

That  1841  debate  is  significant,  however, 
in  supporting  my  main  contention  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school  of  the  pre-Clvll 
War  days,  did  not  and  could  not  under  the 
Senate  rules  and  precedents  filibuster. 

At  various  stages  of  the  debate  Henry  Clay 
complained  that  the  Democrats  were  en- 
gaging In  ptrotracted  talk  and  were  delaying 
the  progress  of  the  Senate's  business.  In 
answer  to  these  charges  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
other  Senators  were  vigorous  in  their  denial 
of  dilatory  speech  and  also  affirmed  the 
traditions  of  the  Senate  for  pertinent  speech 
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In  the  dispatch  of  public  buslneaa. 
from  their  remarks  are  given  bare: 

"John  C.  Calboun.  of  South  CaroUna. 
•  •  •  but  he  must  express  his  hops  that  tbs 
Senator  would  not  depart  from  that  gsner- 
ouB.  liberal,  and  courteous  habit  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  was  the  real  honor  of  the 
Senate.  Very  rarely  was  such  a  thing  wit- 
nessed as  the  attempt  to  thwart  a  measure  by 
the  mere  consumption  of  time,  or  by  a  resort 
to  the  technicality  of  rules.  Seldom  has  It 
been  attempted  to  stop  debate  by  sitting  out 
the  quesUon  •  •  •  (June  12.  1841.  vol.  10, 
Congressional  Globe,  p.  40). 

"It  was  not  his  intention,  and  he  knew  It 
could  not  be  the  Intention  of  any  of  his 
friends,  to  waste  unnecessarily  one  particle 
of  the  time  of  this  session;  but  UnM  they 
would  require  to  amend  the  bill,  and  that 
was  all  they  asked.  Certain  he  was,  that  no 
other  than  a  fair  and  open  oppoaltlon.  on 
principle,  was  meant.  As  long  as  discussion 
was  necessary,  they  should  have  It — beyond 
that,  they  did  not  look  (July  12,  1841,  vol.  10. 
Congressional  Globe,  p.  184) . 

"There  never  had  been  a  body  In  this  or 
any  other  country,  in  which,  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  so  much  dignity  and  de- 
corum of  debate  had  been  maintained.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  fact  the  range  of  dis- 
cussion was  leas  discursive  than  in  any  other 
similar  body  known.  Speeches  were  uni- 
formly confined  to  the  subject  under  debate 
(July  15,  1841,  vol.  10,  Congressional  Globe, 
p.  205). 

"WiLUAM  R.  KiHo.  of  Alabama.  Nobody  on 
his  Bide  of  the  House  wished  to  M*  the  ees- 
slon  prolonged:  all  concurred,  he  was  sure. 
In  desiring  an  early  period  of  adjournment. 
Mr.  K.  never  had  concurred  In  any  attempt 
to  defeat  measures  by  mere  delay.  •   •   • 

"William  Allkn.  of  Ohio.  I  have  ever  been 
unwilling  to  break  the  silence  of  the  body 
( the  Senate )  for  the  mere  purpose  of  talking 
•    •    •    (June  12.  1841). 

"Thomas  Hart  Bknton,  of  Mlasourt.  With 
respect  to  debates.  Senators  have  a  eonatltu- 
tlunal  right  to  speak:  and  while  they  speak 
to  the  subject  before  the  House,  there  Is  no 
power  any  where  to  stop  them.  It  Is  a  con- 
stitutional right.  When  a  member  departs 
from  the  question,  he  is  to  be  stopped:  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Chair — your  duty,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  stop  him — and  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  sustain  you  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty.  We  have  rules  for  conducting 
the  debates,  and  these  rules  only  require 
to  be  enforced  In  order  to  make  debates 
decent  and  instructive  In  their  Import,  and 
brief  and  reasonable  in  their  duration.  The 
Government  has  been  In  operation  above  60 
years,  and  the  freedom  of  debate  has  been 
8on\etimes  abused,  especially  during  the  last 
12  years,  when  those  out  of  power  made 
the  two  Houses  of  Congreas  the  arena  of 
political  and  electioneering  comlMt  against 
the  Democratic  administration  In  power. 
The  liberty  of  debate  was  abused  during 
this  time;  but  the  Democratic  majority 
would  not  Impose  gags  and  muzzles  on  the 
mouths  of  the  minority;  they  would  not 
stop  their  speeches;  considering,  and  Justly 
considering,  that  the  privilege  of  speech 
was  Inestimable  and  Inattackable — that 
some  abuse  of  it  was  Inseparable  from  Its 
enjoyment — and  that  It  was  t>etter  to  en- 
dure a  temporary  abuse  than  to  Incur  a  total 
extinction  of  this  great  privilege. 

"But.  sir.  debate  is  one  thing,  and  amend- 
ments another.  A  long  speech,  wandering 
off  from  the  bill.  Is  a  very  difTerent  thing 
from  a  short  amendment,  directed  to  the 
texture  of  the  bill  Itself,  and  Intended  to 
increase  its  beneficial,  or  to  diminish  Ita 
prejudicial,  action.  These  amendments  ara 
the  point  to  which  I  now  speak,  and  to  the 
nature  of  which  I  particularly  invoke  the 
attention  of  the  Senate." 
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At  the  end  of  the  session  Clay  and  Calhoun 
and  King  engaged  In  the  following  colloquy: 
"Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  the  country  would 
now  be  satisfied  that  there  had  been  groas 
delusion  In  the  attempt  made  to  throw  all 
the  blame  of  delaying  the  business  c;  thla 
extra  session  on  the  oppoaltlon.  On  Sat- 
urday week  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  and  his  friends 
proposed  to  take  the  final  vote  on  the  suc- 
ceeding Monday;  and  who  had  delayed  the 
bill  ever  alnce?  Was  It  not  the  gentlemen 
themselves?  But  further  delay  Is  now  asked 
for  amendments  that  have  ^een  gone  over 
twice  already — in  the  Senate  and  In  oom- 
n^lltee — with  all  the  consideration  that 
could  be  given  to  them.  It  was  now  surely 
obvious  that  the  consent  of  the  Senate  had 
gone  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
could  expect.  The  Senate  was  now  full, 
and  no  good  reason  could  be  urged  why  the 
vote  should  not  .be  taken  on  the  engross- 
ment, with  a  view  of  coming  to  the  final 
vote  tomorrow. 

'Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  said  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  ruse  de  guerre.  He  would  put 
It  to  the  candor  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  to  say  If  such  was  not  the  case 
in  the  proposition  made  on  Saturday  week 
to  go  to  the  final  vote  on  the  succeeding 
Monday.  He  (Mr.  Clay)  was,  however,  will- 
ing to  admit  that  his  side  of  the  Senate  had 
occupied  its  share  of  time;  but  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  charge  him  and  his  friends  with  the 
whole  of  the  delay.  The  gentlemen  them- 
selves, in  1  day,  had  made  seven  speeches 
in  succession.  But  he  would  not  now  go 
Into  these  matters.  He  had  risen  to  say 
he  would  propose  to  the  gentlemen  to  take 
the  question  tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock,  with- 
out debate. 

"Mr.  King  said  he  had  understood,  when 
he  made  the  proposition  on  &iturday  week 
to  take  the  question  on  the  succeeding  Mon- 
day, that  the  ostensible  reason  for  delay 
arose  out  of  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  )Mr.  Oraham]  but  know- 
ing that  could  make  no  difference,  he  had 
acted  in  good  faith;  for  he  believed  it  was 
by  arrangement  that  that  Senator  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  |Mr.  Rives],  who  was 
understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  bill,  were 
both  absent,  having  paired  off,  so  that  they 
could,  without  affecting  the  vote  on  this 
bill,  attend  to  the  necessary  call  for  their 
absence.  Why,  they.  If  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite were  In  earnest  In  their  proclaimed 
desire  of  coming  to  the  vote  on  the  Bank 
bill— why  did  they  Introduce  their  loan  bill, 
and  their  bankrupt  bill,  not  to  Interfere, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  final 
vote  on  this  Bank  blUT  As  to  the  imputa- 
tion that  the  amendments  offered  by  his 
(Mr.  King's)  friends  were  Intended  to  em- 
barrass the  measure,  he  could  with  con- 
fidence say  that  there  was  not  one  of  these 
amendments  which  had  not  been  offered  In 
good  faith. 

"The  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  alluded 
to  the  number  of  speches  made  in  defense 
of  these  amendments  by  the  Senators  in  the 
opposition:  but  the  Senator  seemed  to  for- 
get that  he  himself  had  made  nearly  as 
many  speeches  as  the  whole  of  them  put  to- 
gether. He  and  his  friends  had  consumed 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  this  bill.  The  Senator 
has  the  command  of  a  sufficient  majority. 
He  has  been  offered  the  immediate  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  with  that  majority.  What, 
then,  can  be  the  reason  that.  Instead  of  act- 
ing at  once,  further  delay  Is  asked  for  on 
the  pretense  of  having  more  amendments  to 
offer?  He  (Mr.  King)  now  wanted  the 
country  to  imderstand  truly  who  It  was  that 
was  causing  the  delay  of  busineas  In  this 
extra  session  of  Oongresa.  He  wished  the 
country  to  understand  that  the  cause  of 
delay  does  not  rest  with  tbt  minority." 


Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six  through 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six 

The  next  outstanding  filibuster  listed  by 
Dr.  Galloway  occurred  in  1846.  The  del>ate 
over  this  bill,  relating  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
torial dispute  with  Great  Britain,  lasted 
about  2  months  but  the  bill  did  pass.  The 
issue  was  of  great  Importance  to  the  Nation 
and  many  Senators  on  both  sides  wanted 
to  make  their  views  known.  Though  there- 
fore protracted,  the  debate  as  recorded  In 
the  Congressional  Globe  was  always  rele- 
vant. Time  was  spent  but  the  Senate  was 
not  frustrated.  As  the  excerpts  that  follow 
indicate,  the  speaking  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberately  delaying  action  by  the 
SeniUer  , 

Senator  William  Allen  of  Ohio,  chairman 
of    the    Committee    on    Foreign    Relations, 
while  opposed  to  the  particular  legislation, 
was  nonetheless  responsible  for  its  progress 
as  fioor  manager.     In  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities,  on    March   24,    1846,     In   the 
words  of  the  editor  of  Globe,  Mr.  Allen — 
"Rose  and  said  he  desired  to  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  question  of  de- 
termining  upon  what  day  the  Senate  would 
be  wining  to  take  the  vote  up>on  the  passage 
of  the  Oregon  resolution.     It  was  now,  he 
believed,    40    or    50    days    since    the    debate 
upon   this   subject    was  opened.     How     the 
Intervening   time   had    been   consumed    was 
known  to  all.     He  had  no  personal  right  to 
complain   of   the   time   consumed   by   other 
Senators    in    the    discussion,    after    having 
himself    consumed    2    days   of    the    time    of 
the  Senate;   but  he  desired,  for  many  rea- 
sons which  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him    to    state    to     the    Senate,    that    there 
should  be  some  day  fixed,  by  a  general  un- 
derstanding, on  which  to  bring  the  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  the  notice  to  a  con- 
clusion.   He    desired  that  the  day  should  be 
made  known,  if  practicable,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  day  Itself,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate  those   of  his  fellow   Senators   who 
were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  absent 
themselves  for    a  short  time,  and  who  had 
named  to  him  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  such  absence,  and  who  strongly  desired 
to  be  present  when  the  vote  was  to  be  taken 
upon    this   Important   question.     By    fixing 
the    day    many    of    those    gentlemen    might 
probably  regulate  their  absence  so  as  to  be 
present  on  that  day.     By  leaving  the  time 
entirely  indefinite,  the  Senate  might  sud- 
denly come  to  a  vote,  to  the  surprise    and 
mortification  of  those  who  chanced  to  be 
abeent;   and  to  this  extent  Injustice  would 
be  done  to  those  Senators. 

"He  named  these  circumstances  without 
naming  the  still  greater  and  more  important 
considerations  connected  with  the  great  In- 
terests of  the  country.  After  some  3  or  4 
months  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  In  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
able  to  fix  seme  day.  and  that  not  a  remote 
one,  when  the  sense  of  the  Senate  could  be 
taken  upon  the  subject.  He  was  aware  that 
the  previous  question  was  not  In  use  here;  he 
was  aware  It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  Senate 
to  pass  a  resolution  to  take  a  subject  out  of 
discussion,  and  to  direct  the  vote  to  be  taken 
on  a  given  day;  but  he  was  likewise  aware 
that  it  had  been  their  habit  to  have  a  con- 
versational understanding  that  an  end  would 
be  put  to  a  protracted  debate  at  a  particu- 
lar time.  It  was  with  this  object  that  he 
now  rose,  and  he  would  name  Saturday  next 
as  the  day  on  which  the  vote  should  be 
taken.  This  would  leave  sufficient  time  for 
the  exposltton  of  the  views  of  those  Senators 
who  still  desired  to  be  heard  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  made  this  proposition  In  order  that 
Senators  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Much  had  been  said  about  quieting  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  country.  He  had  never 
indulged  in  that  dsscripttcm  of  remark,  and 
he  thought   It  was  entirely   out  of   place 


as  connected  with  the  subject  to  which  his 
proposition  now  had  reference.  He  made 
that  proposition  vrlth  a  view  ctf  obtaining, 
if  practicable,  a  general  understanding  as  to 
the  time  when  the  vote  should  be  taken. 

"Mr.  Morehead  said  he  did  not  know  to 
what  extent  the  practice  to  which  the  hon- 
orable Senator  had  alluded  had  prevailed  In 
the  Senate,  to  fix  some  given  day  for  the 
decision   of    a    pending    question.    Even    If 
there  was  a  rule  of  this  kind,  or  a  practice 
which   amounted   to   a   rule,   he   trusted    It 
would  not  be  applied  to  a  question  like  that 
which  had  been  under  discussion  for  several 
weeks  past.     It   was,  he   believed,  generally 
regarded   as   the   most   Important   question 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress for  many  years.     He  could  not  perceive 
the  necessity  for  fixing  any  particular  day 
when  the  question  must  be  decided;  for  if 
they  were  to  do  so,  they  might,  to  some  ex- 
tent, while  aiming  to  promote  the  conven- 
ience of  some  Members  of  the  Senate,  Inflict 
a  very  great  Inconvenience  upon  other  Mem- 
bers by  depriving  them  of  the  opportunity  of 
delivering   their   views   upon   the   question. 
That,  he  was  svu^,  was  not  the  object  of  the 
honorable  Senator.     It  seemed  to  him,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  the  well-known  courtesies  of 
the  Senate — of  the  well  ascertained  disposi- 
tion of  that  body  never,  at  any  time,  to  press 
the  vote  upon  any  question  when  any  con- 
siderable number  were  absent;  and,  regard- 
ing    the     well-known     disposition     which 
prevailed  on  all  occasions  to  consult  the  con- 
venience of  Senators,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
It  would  be  quite  safe  to  trust  to  that  cour- 
tesy that  the  Senate  would  not.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  of  Its  Members,  insist  upon  a 
vote,  or  take  any  proceeding  that  would  dis- 
oblige or  prove  a  source  of  embarrassment  or 
inconvenience  to  any.     He  supposed  there 
were  various  Senators    who  yet  desired  to 
make  some  observations  ujwn  the  subject. 
Being  one,  and  the  humblest  of  the  body, 
and  the  least  disposed  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  Indulgence  of  the  Seruite  at  any  time, 
he  should  nevertheless  feel  disposed  before 
the  debate  closed  to  submit  his  views  to  the 
Senate.     There  were  Senators  who  might  de- 
sire to  be  heard  who  were  not  present  this 
morning,  and,  therefore,  he  would  suggest 
to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  not  to 
press  his  proposition,  but  to  allow  It  to  lie 
over  until  tomorrow. 

"Mr.  Allen  observed  that  he  would  not  pro- 
tract the  discussion  at  this  time,  becaxise  he 
was  unwilling  to  consume  the  time  which 
rightfully  l>elonged  to  his  honorable  friend 
from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Chalmers].  His  ob- 
ject In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  subject  was,  that  Senators  might  re- 
flect upon  It,  and  unite  In  some  Informal 
luiderstandlng  respecting  the  time  for  clos- 
ing the  debate." 

On  March  26,  Senatcw  Allen  again  touched 
on  the  subject  of  coming  to  a  vote: 
The  debate  on  Oregon 
"Mr.  Allen  rose  and  said,  that  if  there  were 
no  more  reports  to  be  made,  he  desired  the 
Indulgence  of  the  Senate,  while  he  recurred 
to  some  observations  which  he  had  made  2 
days  ago,  in  reference  to  an  Informal  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  would  on  a  certain 
day  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  passage  of  the 
Oregon  resolutions.  The  suggestions  which 
he  had  offered  on  a  former  occasion  were 
made  with  a  view  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  question  of  fixing  a  defi- 
nite day  on  which  the  vote  might  be  taken. 
Subsequently  to  that  time  he  had  had  an 
opporttmity  erf  ascertaining  the  views  of 
many  Senators  on  this  subject,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  might  very  safely  express  the  hoi>e 
that  the  Senate  wotild  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  question  on  Friday  we^  with  a  view  to 
the  fln^i  settlement  of  it  by  a  vote  of  this 
body.  This,  it  would  be  admitted,  would 
afford  ample  Ume  for  the  ftUlest  discussion 
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of  the  question  by  those  who  desired  to  dis- 
cuss It.  And  he  would  suggest,  though  It 
was  a  matter  which  was  of  course  altogether 
within  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and  In  which 
he  had  no  more  right  to  have  his  wishes  con- 
sulted than  any  other  single  Senator,  still  he 
would  suggest,  that,  In  order  to  afford  the 
amplest  opportunity  to  the  Senators  who 
had  not  yet  spoken  to  deliver  their  views, 
the  Senate  continue  to  sit  the  whole  week 
out. 

'"There  was  some  excuse  for  acklrg  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  this  matter,  and  't 
was  found  In  the  fact  that  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a  definite  period  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  discussion.  There  was  some 
excuse  to  be  found  In  the  fact  that  many 
Senators,  In  consequence  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances, would,  after  the  next  10  days,  be 
comj)elled  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  for 
some  time,  and  all  were  anxious  to  be  present 
when  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  upon  so  im- 
portant a  question.  He  merely  threw  out 
these  suggestions.  Of  course  the  Senate 
would  act  as  they  saw  fit.  He  thought  it 
proper,  however,  to  suggest  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  body  as 
to  the  time  for  taking  the  vote  on  the 
question. 

"Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  that  he  concurred 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  some  time 
should  be  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the 
debate,  and  he  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  vote  should  be  taken  upon  the  day 
which  the  Senator  had  named.  He  was 
aware  that  many  Senators,  who  would  be  ie- 
luctant  to  be  absent  when  the  vote  was  to 
be  taken,  would  be  compelled  to  be  away  for 
a  time  from  the  Senate.  He  had  no  desire 
whatever  to  prevent  any  Senator  who  desired 
to  address  the  body  upeh  the  question  from 
doing  so;  but  he  thought  the  time  named  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  a  reasonable  time, 
and  sufficient  to  allow  every  Senator  an  op- 
portunity to  express  his  views.  He  did  not 
know  that  any  debate  which  could  now  take 
place  would  change  the  opinion  of  a  single 
Member  of  that  body;  stlU  he  was  anxious 
to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
He  could  not  conceive,  after  all  that  had 
been  said,  that  It  was  possible  that  any  bene- 
fit could  be  derived  from  protracting  the 
debate  beyond  the  time  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  He  did  not  know  what 
the  proper  mode  was,  whether  by  resolution 
or  by  a  general  understanding;  he  rose  only 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  he,  for  one. 
was  satisfied  with  the  time  named  by  the 
Senator. 

"Mr.  Allen  said  he  had  stated  what  he 
understood  the  practice  of  the  Senate  to  be. 
It  was  known  to  Senators  that  the  prevlovis 
question  was  not  In  use,  and  It  had  never 
been  the  practice  to  Introduce  a  resolution 
for  fixing  the  time  for  terminating  a  debate. 
This  was  a  practice  which  had  grown  up 
elsewhere,  but  had  never  been  Introduced 
into  the  Senate;  the  practice  was  to  have  an 
Informal  understanding,  and  to  carry  It  out, 
by  refusing  to  adjoiu^  until  the  question 
was  taken. 

"Mr.  Nlles  said  he  concurred  In  the  re- 
marks of  both  the  honorable  Senators  who 
had  Just  spoken.  He  was  not  In  favor  of 
curtailing  debate  upon  any  question  espe- 
cially upon  one  of  great  national  Importance 
like  the  present.  At  the  same  time  Senators 
must  be  aware  that  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
debate  should  be  brought  to  a  close;  and  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  termination  of  the 
discussion  might  reasonably  be  fixed  for  the 
day  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
llie  subject  had  been  before  the  two  Houses 
for  a  long  time.  In  the  British  Parliament 
they  denominated  a  debate  which  lasted  12 
nights  a  'monster  debate;'  this  might,  with 
great  propriety,  he  thought,  be  styled  a 
'monster  debate.'  as  it  had  laated  nearly  3 
months,  and  had  exercised  an  influence  on 
the  business  affairs  of  the  country.     It  ap- 


peared, therefore,  to  him,  that  it  was  very 
proper  that  the  present  undefined  position 
of  the  subject  should  be  changed  by  taking 
a  vote.  He  thought  the  debate  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  at  as  early  a  day  as  that 
named  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and,  that 
every  Senator  who  had  not  yet  expressed  his 
views  might  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
he  for  one  would  submit  to  any  degree  of 
personal  Inconvenience,  and  would  be  dis- 
posed to  sit  on  the  2  days  In  the  week  on 
which  the  Senate  was  In  the  habit  of  ad- 
journing, and  to  hear  two  speeches  a  day. 

"Mr.  Jarnagin  said  there  was  no  proposi- 
tion, he  believed,  before  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ over;  and  he  would  remark  that  he 
saw  no  probability  of  such  a  motion  being 
made  In  the  present  state  of  the  debate, 
which,  he  trusted,  would  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed until  those  who  had  not  yet  had  ri 
opportunity  to  address  the  Senate  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  then  the 
vote  could  be  taken.  There  was  no  prece- 
dent, he  Oelleved.  In  that  body,  for  limiting 
debate  to  a  given  period.  There  was  no 
precedent  for  urging  forward  the  close  of  a 
debate  to  such  an  extent  that  two  speeches 
must  be  delivered  In  1  day.  Some  gentle- 
men had  taken  2  days  for  a  single  speech; 
and,  having  said  all  they  purposed  saying, 
were  now  anxious  to  hasten  the  debate  to 
a  close.  He.  for  one.  did  not  p\u"pose  ad- 
dressing the  Senate  upon  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion; but  he  now  entered  his  protest  against 
the  adoption  of  any  rule  or  practice  by 
which  debate  should  be  stifled  In  that  body. 
Gentlemen  might  determine  for  themselves 
upon  a  motion  to  adjourn;  whether  It  were 
expedient  to  do  so  without  having  a  rule  to 
govern  them.  He  did  not  understand  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  as  proposing  anything 
further  than  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  Senators  Individually.  But  they 
were  told  that  It  was  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  the  debate;  that  It  was  highly  proper 
to  have  a  day  fixed  In  their  own  minds  for 
Its  termination.  That  was  a  matter  which 
he  protested  against.  And  he  would  take 
occasion  to  say  that,  for  one.  he  was  ready 
to  vote  now,  and  had  been  ready  for  2  or  3 
weeks  past.  But  when  all  who  desired  It 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate. It  would  be  time  enough  to  take  the 
vote. 

"Mr.  Woodbrldge  said  he  did  not  hold  to 
the  expediency  of  adopting  any  artificial  rule 
In  this  case;  when  gentlemen  had  had  the 
opportunity,  which  they  ought  to  have,  of 
addressing  the  Senate.  It  would  be  time 
enough  for  the  Senate  to  act.  There  were 
two  Senators  absent,  and  he  knew  they 
would  be  extremely  desirous  of  being  present 
when  the  vote  was  taken.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Huntington),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  |  Mr.  Simmons ) ,  the 
latter  of  whom,  he  believed,  was  desirous  of 
expressing  his  views  on  the  subject,  were 
both  absent.  Though  he  was  desirous  that 
the  debate  should  be  brought  to  a  close,  yet 
he  was  also  desirous  of  giving  to  every  gen- 
tleman an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
question  if  he  desired  it. 

"Mr.  Hannegan  said  If  he  had  rightly  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  he  was 
confident  that  he  had,  the  Senator  had  pro- 
posed no  rule,  as  he  was  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  have  done.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  simply  suggested  to  the 
Senate  the  propriety  of  determining  Infor- 
mally that  on  tomorrow  week  the  question 
should  be  taken.  The  Senator  did  not  pro- 
pose to  adopt  a  resolution  or  to  fasten  a  rule 
upon  the  Senate  from  which  there  should  be 
no  departure;  but  he  simply  proposed,  as  an 
act  of  courtesy  to  the  Senators  present  and 
to  those  who  were  abaent,  that  the  time  for 
taking  the  vote  should  be  known  before- 
hand, that  no  one  might  be  taken  unawares. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wood- 
bridge]  suggested  the  absence  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.    If  the  health  of  that 


Senator  were  such  as  to  permit  him  to  be 
present,  he  would  have  timely  notice;  but  if, 
as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  hia  health 
would  not  admit  of  his  attendanoa.  was  the 
action  of  the  Senate  to  be  suspended  on  that 
account  in  a  matter  of  this  kind?  He  was 
not  for  preventing  any  Senator  from  ex- 
pressing his  views,  but  he  held  that  the  9 
days  which  would  intervene  between  this 
morning  and  the  day  named  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  be  amply  aufllkclent.  There 
were  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber 
who,  though  they  had  spoken,  would  like  to 
say  more,  but  who  were  willing  to  waive 
their  privilege  In  order  that  this  protracted 
debate  might  t>e  brought  to  a  close.  He 
thought  It  was  due  to  the  country  that  flie 
Senate  should  come  to  aome  ooncluaion 
upon  this  subject." 

On  April  11  Senator  Allen  again  spoke: 

"Termination  of  the  debate 

•  Mr.  Allen  rose  and  remarked  that  he 
thought  it  might  be  assumed  as  tolerably 
certain  that  some  time  within  the  present 
week  the  Senate  would  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  Oregon  resolutions.  This  being  the 
case,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  It  would  be 
an  accommodation  to  many  Senators  to  have 
an  understanding  as  to  the  exact  day  on 
which  the  Senate  would  proceed  to  vote 
upon  them.  And  he  would  here  state  that  It 
was  his  intention  when  they  came  to  the 
vote  to  move  to  lay  upon  the  table  the  reso- 
lution reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  to  take  up  that  which 
was  sent  to  them  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  order  to  test  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  upon  that  resolution.  He  was 
desirous  that  a  day  should  be  determined 
on.  Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
body  would  be  uhavoldably  absent,  ha  un- 
derstood, within  a  few  days,  and  they  would 
like  to  time  their  absence  to  that  it  should 
not  fall  on  that  day  when  the  vote  abould 
be  taken. 

"Mr.  R.  Johnson.  Does  the  Senator  name 
a  day? 

"Mr.  AixxN.  I  would  propose  that  it  be 
Wednesday  next,  or  Thursday,  If  the  Senators 
prefer  It. 

"Mr.  Morehead  said  that  for  one  he  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  fixing  upon 
some  day  for  terminating  the  debate,  pro- 
vided It  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  eatabllah- 
ing  a  precedent. 

"(Mr.  Webster  here  intimated  that  mcli 
was  not  the  intention.] 

"Mr.  M.  was  quite  willing,  then,  that 
Thursday  should  be  the  day.  He  wotild  re- 
mind the  Senator,  however,  that  dlacusslon 
might  arise  on  the  various  propositions  by 
way  of  amendment  to  the  resolution  of  no- 
tice, which  would  preclude  the  posaibility  of 
taking  the  final  vote  on  that  day. 

"Mr.  R.  Johnson  presumed  that  any  gen- 
tleman desiring  to  speak  on  Thursday  would 
not  be  cut  off  by  this  arrangement. 

"Mr.  Hannegan.  Certainly  not.  But  the 
Senate  may  refuse  to  adjourn. 

"Mr.  Allen  stated  that  It  was  not  proposed 
to  establish  any  arbltrsuy  rule,  which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Senate. 
Nor  was  It  his  desire  to  Interfere  with  the 
rights  or  wishes  of  any  Senator  who  might 
desire  to  speak.  But  every  Senator  could  re- 
solve In  his  own  mind  that  the  debate  should 
terminate,  and  not  to  adjourn  before  a  vote 
was  taken. 

"Mr.  WxBSTxa.  I  have  no  objection. 

"Mr.  Allen  then  suggested  that  Wednes- 
day might  be  fixed  on. 

"Mr.  Webstxb.  Thursday. 

"Mr.  Allen  acquiesced,  and  named  Thura- 
day. 

"Mr.  Moorehead  suggested  that  a  dlaeua- 
sion,  after  the  first  vote,  might  arise  on  the 
various  amendments,  and  the  delMte  might 
thus  be  protracted  beyond  the  day  named. 

"Mr.  WKBam.  Such  debate  would  be  abort. 

"Mr.  AiXKN.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  dlaeua- 
slon  on  the  amendments  would  be  a  very 
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protracted  one.  After  a  debate  of  such 
length,  every  Senator  must  have  pretty  clear- 
ly determined.  In  his  own  mind,  as  to  the 
form  of  notice  for  which  he  will  vote.  As 
regards  myself,  such  is  my  unwillingness  to 
put  off  the  final  vote  on  this  question  that 
I  will  waive  my  right  to  reply  to  any  remarks 
made  during  the  discussion,  reserving  the 
privilege  to  answer  on  some  occasion  which 
may  present  Itself  hereafter.  When  a  run- 
ning discussion  arises.  It  has  been  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Senate  to  sit  It  out;  other- 
wise, we  should  no  sooner  see  land  than  we 
might  be  at  sea  again. 

'Here  the  conversation  dropped." 

Finally,  on  April  16,  the  Senate  came  to 
a  vote,  but  first  Senator  Allen  said: 

"Mr.  Allen  then  rose  and  said,  that  flve- 
and-slxty-days  ago.  he  had  opened  this  dis- 
cussion. In  the  intervening  debate,  many 
things  had  been  said  to  which  he  could  de- 
sire an  opjortunity  to  reply.  But  in  view 
of  the  public  interests,  as  well  as  with  a 
becoming  regard  to  the  patience  of  the  Sen- 
ate, he  would  not  longer  protract  the  dis- 
cussion, by  a  speech  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  reopening  It  altogether.  He  should 
wuive  any  right  that  he  might  have  to  reply 
to  argumenu  urged  against  those  presented 
by  him.  or  to  observations  which  had  been 
made  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  di- 
rected more  against  him  personally  than 
the  positions  which  he  had  assumed.  He 
should  therefore  fulfill  the  promise  made 
by  him  to  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  by 
now  moving  to  lay  upon  the  table  the  reso- 
lution reported  from  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  accompanying  propo- 
sition of  amendment,  with  the  view  of  now 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution sent  to  the  body  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  entitled  'A  Joint  resolution 
of  notice  to  Great  Britain,  to  annul  and 
abrogate  the  convention,'  and  so  forth. 
This  motion  he  made,  not  because  he  pre- 
ferred the  House  resolution  to  that  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  very  fact  of  having  acquiesced  in  that 
resolution,  and  reported  It,  was  a  declaration 
of  his  own  preference  for  It,  as  reported,  and 
also  of  the  preference  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  But  he 
should,  nevertheless,  make  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  House  resolution  first,  because 
upon  that  resolution  the  Senate  was  obliged 
to  act;  and  secondly,  because  although  the 
latter  clause  of  that  resolution  was  objec- 
tionable to  him,  he  was  willing  to  vote  for 
It  as  It  stood.  In  deference  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  had  sent  It  there  by 
so  large  and  overwhelming  a  vote;  and  still 
farther,  because  the  adoption  of  that  reso- 
lution as  It  stood,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
matter,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  followed 
by  the  sanction  and  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent; whereas.  If  amended,  and  reported 
back,  of  If  they  passed  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  the  whole 
matter  would  be  again  sent  to  the  House,  and 
the  question  exposed  to  the  danger  of  delay 
from  a  renewal  of  the  discussion  there,  prob- 
ably resulting  In  a  conAlct  between  the  two 
Houses  themselves  as  to  the  form  of  the 
notice.  These,  then,  were  the  reasons  which 
Induced  him  to  offer  the  motion  which  he 
now  made." 

One  indication  that  Senate  tradition  was 
holding  firm  through  the  1840's  was  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  July  6,  1848. 
in  ruling  Senator  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  out 
of  order  for  speaking  on  matters  not  pending 
before  the  Senate.  Senator  Clayton  at  first 
np7>ealed  the  decision  but  after  discussion 
withdrew  it. 

Again  on  August  12  of  the  same  session  the 
Chair  by  a  vote  of  27  to  i  was  overrtiled  on  an 
appeal  from  a  ruling  that  a  Senator  had  not 
l^een  irrelevant  in  his  remarka.  Thia  waa 
indeed  a  strong  demonstration  that  the  Sen- 
ale  meant  to  live  by  its  rules. 


On  AprU  8,  1850.  Vice  President  Flllmc»e 
took  occasion  to  address  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  decorum  in  debate.  He  reviewed 
the  rules  relating  to  debate  in  Ita  varloiu 
aspects  and  traced  the  precedents  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  remarks  and  those  of  Senator 
William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  who  presided 
over  the  Senate  during  the  31st  and  32d 
Congresses  as  President  pro  tempore  after 
Fillmore's  elevation  to  the  Presidency  on 
June  10,  1850,  follow: 

"Decorum  in  debate  * 

"The  Vice  Prxsidknt.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther morning  buslnees,  the  Chair  claims  the 
Indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  In  relation  to  his  own  powers  and 
duties  to  preserve  order. 

"On  assuming  the- responsible  duty  as  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  this  body.  I  trusted  that  no 
occasion  would  arise  when  It  would  beconxe 
neccEsary  for  the  Chair  to  Interpose  to  pre- 
serve order  in  debate.  I  could  not  disguise 
the  fact  that,  by  possibility,  such  a  necessity 
might  arise.  I  therefore  Inquired  of  some  of 
the  Senators  to  know  what  had  been  the 
usage  on  this  subject,  and  was  Informed  that 
the  general  practice  had  been,  since  Mr.  Cal- 
houn acted  as  Vice  President,  not  to  Inter- 
fere unless  a  question  of  order  was  made  by 
some  Senator.  I  was  Informed  that  that  dis- 
tinguished and  now  lamented  person  had  de- 
clined to  exercise  the  power  of  calling  to  order 
for  words  spoken  In  debate,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  Some 
thought  the  rule  had  been  since  changed, 
and  others  not;  but  then  there  still  seemed  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  power. 
Under  these  circumstances,  though  my  opin- 
ion was  strongly  In  favor  of  the  power,  with 
or  without  the  rule  to  authorize  It,  I  thought 
It  most  prudent  not  hastily  to  assume  the  ex- 
ercise of  It.  but  to  wait  until  the  couree  of 
events  should  show  that  it  was  necessary.  It 
appears  to  me  that  that  time  has  now  arrived, 
and  that  the  Senate  should  know  my  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  the  powers  which,  after 
mature  reflection.  I  think  are  vested  in  the 
Chair,  and  the  corresponding  duties  which 
they  impose.  If  I  am  wrong  In  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  I  have  arrived.  I  desire  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate  to  correct  me.  I  therefore 
think  It  better  to  state  them  now.  when  there 
Is  the  opportunity  for  a  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate examination,  rather  than  wait  until 
they  are  called  into  action  by  some  scene  of 
excitement  which  may  be  unfavorable  to  dis- 
passionate deliberation  and  advice;  for  while 
I  should  shrink  from  no  responsibilities 
which  the  office  vrlth  which  I  am  honored 
Imposes  upon  me,  I  would  most  scrupulovisly 
avoid  the  assumption  of  any  power  not  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  and  rules  of  this 
body. 

"The  question  then  presents  Itself,  'Has 
the  Vice  President,  as  Presiding  Officer  of 
this  body,  the  power  to  call  a  Senator  to 
order  for  words  spoken  in  debate?* 

"The  sixth  rule  of  the  Senate  Is  In  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  'When  a  Member  shall  be  called  to  order 
by  the  President  or  a  Senator,  he  shall  sit 
down,  and  every  question  of  order  shall  be 
decided  by  the  President  without  debate, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Senate;  and  the 
President  may  call  for  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  any  question  of  order.' 

"It  will  be  seen  that  this  rule  does  not 
expressly  confer  the  power  of  calling  to  order 
either  upon  the  President  or  a  Senator,  but 
impliedly  admits  that  power  in  each,  and 
declares  the  consequences  of  such  call. 

"The  constitutional  provisions  bearing 
upon  this  subject  are  very  brief.    The  first  is: 

"  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
ahall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided.' 


•  Pp.  831  and  eSS,  the  Oongreaslonal  Globe, 
vol.  XXI.  pt.  I,  31st  Cong..  1st  seas. 


"The  next  is: 

**  'Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings,  punish  its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and  with  the  concturence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member.' 

"The  first  clatise  which  I  have  quoted,  con- 
fers no  express  powers,  yet  the  general  powers 
and  duties  of  a  Presiding  Officer,  in  a  parli- 
amentary debate,  were  well  understood  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  they  Intended  to 
confer  upon  the  Vice  President  those  powers, 
and  required  of  him  the  performance  of 
those  duties.  But  the  power  expressly  con- 
ferred to  make  rules  to  regulate  Its  proceed- 
ings, clearly  conferred  upon  the  Senate  au- 
thority to  make  rules  regulating  the  conduct 
of  its  Members,  including  its  Presiding  Offi- 
cer. What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  from 
this  rule? 

"I  have  availed  myself  of  the  leisure  af- 
forded by  the  last  recess,  to  look  Into  the 
history  of  this  rule,  that  I  might,  if  possible, 
gather  from  it  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  In 
adopting  It.  I  find  that  one  of  the  first  acta 
of  this  body.  In  1789,  was  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  system  of  rules  for  con- 
ducting business  in  the  Senate. 

"TTie  conunittee  reported  a  number  of 
rules,  which  were  adopted,  and  among  the 
rest  the  two  following: 

"  'Sixteenth.  When  a  Member  shall  be 
called  to  order,  he  shall  sit  down  until  the 
President  shall  have  determined  whether  he 
Is  In  order  or  not.  Every  question  of  order  , 
shall  be  decided  by  the  President  without 
debate;  and  If  there  be  a  doubt  in  his  mind, 
he  may  call  for  a  sense  of  the  Senate. 

"  'Seventeenth.  If  a  Member  be  called  to 
order  for  words  spoken,  the  exceptionable 
words  shall  be  Immediately  taken  down  in 
writing,  that  the  President  may  be  better 
enabled  to  Judge  of  the  matter.' 

"These  rules  remained  the  same  until  1828; 
but  in  1826,  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent, declared  that.  In  his  opinion,  he  had  no 
authority  to  call  a  Senator  to  order  for  words 
spoken  in  debate.  In  1828,  the  niles  were 
referred  to  a  committee  for  revision,  and 
were  reported  without  any  amendment  to 
these  rules;  but  when  they  came  up  for  con- 
sideration In  the  Senate,  they  were  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  they  now  do,  namely: 

"  'Sixth.  When  a  Member  shall  be  called  to 
order  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  he  shall 
sit  down;  and  every  question  of  order  shall 
be  decided  by  the  President  without  debate, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Senate;  and  the 
President  may  call  for  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  any  question  or  order. 

"  'Seventh.  If  a  Member  be  called  to  order 
by  a  Senator  for  words  spoken,  the  excep- 
tionable words  shall  Immediately  be  taken 
down  In  writing,  that  the  President  may  be 
better  enabled  to  Judge  of  the  matter." 

"It  will  be  seen  by  the  comparison,  that 
the  proposed  rule  expressly  recog:nlzed  the 
authority  in  the  President  to  call  to  order, 
and  gave  an  appeal  from  his  decision,  which 
the  former  rules  did  not. 

"It  also  made  a  distinction  between  a  call 
to  order  for  words  spoken  by  the  President, 
and  by  a  Senator  for  words  spoken,  by  re- 
quiring In  the  latter  case  that  the  objection- 
able words  should  be  reduced  to  writing,  but 
not  in  the  former.  On  this  amendment,  a 
long  and  interesting  debate  sprung  up, 
which  may  be  found  in  Gales  and  Seaton's 
Register  of  Debates,  volume  4,  part  1,  pages 
278  to  341;  and  In  this  debate,  though  Sena- 
tors differed  widely  as  to  the  power  of  the 
President  to  call  to  order  without  the 
amendment,  and  as  to  the  policy  of  adopting 
it.  yet  all  seemed  to  conclude  that,  if 
adopted,  he  would  have  less  power,  and  the 
amendnient  was  finally  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of 
more  than  2  to  1;  and  thereupon  it  is  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Calhoun — 

"  'The  Vice  President  then  rose  and  said 
that  he  took  this  opportunity  to  express  his 
entire  satisfaction  with  that  portion  of  the 
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amendment  giving  to  Senators  tbe  right  of 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  as  It 
was  not  only  aooordlng  to  strict  jtrlnclple, 
but  would  relieve  the  Chair  from  a  most  deli- 
cate duty.  As  to  the  power  conferred  upon 
the  Chair,  It  was  not  for  him  to  speak,  but 
he  assured  the  Senate  that  he  should  always 
endeavor  to  exercise  It  with  strict  Unpar- 
UaUty." 

"It  appears  to  me,  then,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  others,  that  this  rule 
recognized  the  power  to  call  to  order  In  the 
Vice  President,  and,  by  Implication  at  least, 
conferred  that  power  upon  him. 

"The  next  question  Is,  Does  the  posseselon 
of  the  power  Impose  any  duty  to  exercise  it? 

"The  power.  It  will  be  seen.  Is  conferred 
eqvially  upon  the  Chair  and  every  Member  of 
the  Senate,  and  In  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage. Is  the  duty,  then,  more  imperative 
upon  the  President  than  upon  any  and  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  to  perform  the  un- 
pleasant but  necessary  task  of  exercising  It? 
There  Is  a  marked  distinction  between  this 
rule  and  the  corresponding  rule  of  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives.  By  the  a2d  rule  of  that 
body,  a  Member  may  call  to  order,  but  It  is 
made  the  Imperative  duty  of  the  Speaker  to 
do  so.    The  words  are : 

"  'If  any  Member  in  speaking  or  otherwise 
transgresses  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
Speaker  shall,  or  any  Member  may,  call  to 
order,'  and  so  forth. 

"It  Is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  if  the  Senate 
desires  that  Its  Presiding  Officer  should  per- 
form this  delicate  and  ungracious  duty,  that 
Its  rule  had  not  been  equally  explicit  with 
that  of  the  House. 

"The  reason  why  Senators  so  seldom  inter- 
fere by  calling  each  other  to  order.  Is  doubt- 
less because  they  fear  that  their  motives  may 
be  misunderstood.  They  do  not  like  to 
appear  as  volunteers  In  the  discharge  of  such 
an  Invidious  duty.  The  same  feeling  must, 
to  some  extent,  operate  upon  the  Chair,  un- 
less his  duty  be  palpable.  But  upon  mature 
reflection,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion. 
though  the  authority  be  the  same,  yet  that 
the  duty  may  be  more  Imperative  upon  the 
Chair  than  upon  the  Senate,  and  that  if  the 
painful  necessity  shall  hereafter  arise,  I  shall 
feel  bound  to  discharge  my  duty  accordingly. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  do  It  with  the  utmost  Im- 
partiality and  respect.  I  know  how  difficult 
It  Is  to  determine  what  Is  and  what  Is  not  In 
order,  to  restrain  Improper  language,  and 
yet  not  abridge  the  freedom  of  debate.  But 
all  must  see  how  Important  it  Is  that  the 
first  departure  from  the  strict  rule  of  parlia- 
mentary decorum  be  checked,  as  a  slight 
attack,  or  even  Insinuation  of  a  personal 
character,  often  provokes  a  more  severe  re- 
tort, which  brings  out  a  more  disorderly 
reply,  each  Senator  feeling  a  justification  in 
the  previous  aggression.  There  is,  therefore. 
no  point  so  proper  to  Interpose  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order  as  to  check  the  first  violation 
of  It. 

"If,  In  my  anxiety  to  do  this.  I  should 
sometimes  make  a  mistake.  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  the  Senate  has  the  remedy  in  Its 
own  hands,  and  that,  by  an  appeal,  my  error 
may  be  corrected  without  injury  to  anyone. 
Or  If  I  have  wholly  mistaken  my  duty  In 
this  delicate  matter,  the  action  of  the  Senate 
will  soon  convince  me  of  that  fact,  and  In 
that  even  I  shall  cheerfully  leave  It  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Senate.  But  I  have  an  un- 
doubtlng  confidence  that  while  I  am  right,  I 
shall  be  fully  sustained. 

"I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  making  one 
or  two  suggestions  on  some  points  of  minor 
Importance.  This  body  has  been  so  long 
and  so  Justly  distinguished  for  Its  dignity 
and  decorum,  that  I  cannot  b\ii  apprehend 
that  some  neglect  on  my  part  renders  these 
remarks  necessary.  We  all  know^that  many 
little  Irregxilarltlee  may  be  tolerated  In  a 
small  body  that  would  cause  much  disorder 
in  a  large  one.    The  Senate  has  Increased 


from  30  to  60  Members.  The  nattiral  tend- 
ency of  the  Increase  of  Members  la  to  relax 
the  discipline — that  when  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  rules  la  most  essential  to  the  dignity 
and  comfoi-t  of  the  body.  U  Is  the  most  dlfll- 
cult  to  enforce. 

"The  second  rule  Is  a  very  salutary  one.  but 
perhaps  too  stringent  to  be  always  observed 
In  practice.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"'No  Member  shall  speak  to  another,  or 
otherwise  Interrupt  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  read  any  newspaper  while  the  Journals 
or  public  ]>aper8  are  reading,  or  when  any 
Member  is  speaking  In  any  debate.' 

"Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Manual  (p.  140). 
which  seenia  to  be  a  code  of  common  law  for 
the  resulaiion  of  all  parliamentary  debates 
in  the  country,  says  that  no  one  is  to  disturb 
another  in  his  speech,  etc.,  nor  to  pass  be- 
tween the  Speaker  and  the  speaking  M?m- 
ber.  Thes*!  are  comparatively  trlfilng  mat- 
ters, and  yut  the  rules  and  law  of  the  Senate 
would  seem  to  require  that  its  Presiding  Offi- 
cer should  see  them  enforced.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  :t  is  only  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them  to  insure  their  observance  by 
every  Senator.  But  the  practice  seems  to 
have  grown  up  of  interrupting  a  Senator 
when  speaking,  by  addressing  him  directly. 
Instead  of  addressing  the  Chair,  as  required 
by  the  rule-. 

"The  M.Tnual  declares  that  it  is  a  breach 
of  order  for  one  Member  to  Interrupt  another 
while  speatlng,  unless  by  calling  him  to 
order,  if  he  departs  from  It.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  objection  should  be  a  very  urgent 
one.  Indeed,  that  can  Justify  one  Member  In 
Interrupting  another  while  speaking,  and 
that  all  would  find  It  to  their  advantage  If 
this  rule  were  more  strictly  enforced  than  It 
has  been,  and  that  In  all  cases  the  Senator 
rising  to  explain  should  address  the  Chair, 
as  required  by  the  rule. 

"As  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate.  I  feel 
that  my  duty  consists  in  executing  its  law. 
as  declared  by  Its  rules  and  by  its  practice. 
If  these  rules  are  too  strict,  it  would  be 
better  to  modify  than  violate  them.  But  we 
have  a  common  Interest  and  feel  a  common 
pride  In  the  order  and  dignity  of  this  body, 
and  I  therelore  feel  that  I  can  appeal  with 
confidence  to  every  Senator  to  aid  me  in 
enforcing  these  salutary  regulations.  I  feel 
It  my  duty  to  say  this  much  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  course  of  action  I  have  decided 
upon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  King  I  have  listened  with  great  at- 
tention to  the  statement  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  and  entirely  concur  in  the  views  he 
expresses  of  the  rights  and  duties  appertain- 
ing to  that  position.  It  Is  necessary — it  Is 
essentially  necessary,  that  those  duties 
should  be  strictly  performed  by  the  Vice 
President,  or  any  other  Presiding  Officer 
whom  the  S<jnate  may  select  In  his  absence. 
They  should  feel  It  to  be  their  Imperative 
duty  to  enfcirce  order,  to  protect  persons  In 
debate,  and  put  down  every  species  of  dis- 
order. I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  may  have 
this  statement  placed  on  the  Journal,  as  a 
guide  to  oth<!r  Presiding  Officers,  and  I  move 
that  it  be  pliced  there.  If  It  meets,  as  I  trtist 
It  will,  the  full  approbation  of  the  Senate. 
"The  motion  to  enter  the  Vice  President's 
statement  on  the  Joxirnal  was  agreed  to 
unanlmouslj-." 

In  1856  the  question  of  Senate  decorum 
again  became  a  matter  of  debate.  A  Senate 
committee  reported  a  motion  to  amend  the 
rules  to  provide,  among  other  things,  that 
Senators  when  speaking  were  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  question  under  debate. 
The  Buggest«!d  amendment  was  not  adopted 
by  general  assent,  but  the  Senators  for  the 
most  part  filso  agreed  that  the  suggested 
amendment  merely  recited  the  rule  which 
had  been  controlling  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Congiess  In  1789. 


The  pertinent  parts  of  the  1886  debftte 
with  emphasis  supplied  by  ItaUos  foUofw: 

"[Prom  the  Congressional  Qlobe,  Jwm  ag, 
18M.  pp.  14r7-146«l 

"JsssB  D.  BaioHT,  Senator  of  Indiana  (the 
President  pro  tempore) .  The  Secretary  read 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Sd  and  eth 
rules:  which  are.  to  amend  tbe  Sd  rule  by 
Inserting,  after  the  word  'place,'  tn  Une  2, 
'and  shall  confine  himself  to  the  question 
under  debate.  He  shall  avoid  personality, 
and  shall  not  reflect  Improperly  upon  any 
State;'  so  that  the  rule  will  read: 

"  '3.  Every  Member,  when  he  speaks,  shall 
address  the  Chair,  standing  In  his  place,  and 
shall  confine  himself  to  the  question  under 
debate.  He  shall  avoid  personality,  and  shall 
not  reflect  lmprop>erIy  upon  any  State:  and 
when  he  has  finished  shall  sit  down.' 

"Mr.  Jttdah  p.  Benjamin,  Senator  of  Xioul- 
slana  I  have  no  objection  to  these  amend- 
ments, except  to  the  first  clause,  which  1 
deem  to  be  entirely  unnecessary,  and  will 
probaljly  give  rise  to  more  confusion  and 
difficulty  than  would  occur  In  Its  absence. 
The  first  clause,  which  requires  the  person 
speaking  to  confine  himself  to  the  subject 
under  debate,  will  give  opportunities  for  con- 
stant calls  to  order:  but  we  all  very  well  know 
that  the  Senate  will  never  refuse  to  hear  a 
gentleman  if  any  line  of  remark  that  he 
thinks  prop>er  to  make  on  any  public  subject. 
if  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  indecorum  or  Impro- 
priety of  speech.  I  think  the  provision  use- 
less— entirely  so.  It  Is  a  rule  which  will 
merely  give  opportunities  for  calls  to  order 
and  wrangling,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  gentle- 
man Is  in  order,  and  Is  confining  himself  to 
the  subject  under  debate — one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  on  earth  to  determine.  I 
think  we  had  better  leave  that  out. 

"Mr.  Charles  E.  Stdaxt,  Senator  of  Michi- 
gan. I  will  only  suggest,  in  reply  to  the  hon- 
orable Senator,  that  I  understand  this  to  be 
the  rule  and  the  parliamentary  law  now.  I 
understand  the  same  thing  of  every  amend- 
ment which  is  proposed  by  the  committee  to 
our  rules.  There  has  been  a  difference  among 
gentlemen  as  to  what  Is  the  strict  law,  and 
as  to  what  Is  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Offlcer 
of  the  Senate  In  enforcing  the  rules.  Kvary 
amendment.  I  believe,  except  that  which 
relates  to  refiectlng  on  a  State,  Is,  In  my 
opinion,  the  true  construction  of  the  rules 
now.  The  committee  were  Induced  to  pre- 
sent this  report  to  make  the  matter  certain. 
For  myself.  I  have  no  solicitude  about  It. 

"Mr.  John  J.  cmttendeh.  Senator  of  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the 
rules  require  any  amendment  whatever,  and 
it  is  a  dangerous  exp>erlment  to  attempt  It. 
I  can  say,  for  one.  without  entering  Into 
the  subject,  that  I  am  unwilling  that  the 
rules  of  this  body  shall  be  changed.  They 
have  grown  up  from  the  experience  of  a 
thousand  years.  If  a  gentleman  supposes 
be  can  now,  by  some  30  or  30  lines,  add  to 
those  rules  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  a  thoviaand  Par- 
liaments and  Senate,  I  think  he  is  mis- 
taken. I  hope  we  shall  make  no  Innovation 
on  them;  and  I  concur  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  suggested,  that 
we  shall  have  more  controversies  and  dis- 
putes growing  out  of  It  than  now  exist.  We 
have  enough  already.  I  do  aot  want  any 
amendments  whatever  to  the  general  rules 
of  our  proceeedlngs. 

"Mr.  John  P.  Hai.z,  Senator  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  rise  to  express  the  hope  that  these 
amendments  will  not  prevail,  and  that  we 
shall  not  meddle  with  tbe  rules.  There  Is 
great  danger,  at  a  time  when  anything  excit- 
ing occurs,  of  running  Into  hasty  leglaUtton 
In  passing  rules  or  laws  growing  out  of  such 
events.  If  this  Is  the  parUamentary  law 
now.  it  la  well  enough  as  It  is.  without  an 
additional  rule. 


"Mr.  Ainiarw  P.  BuTLia.  Senator  of  South 
Carolina.  I  do  not  rise  to  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said  by  tbe  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  or  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  point  before  the  Senate, 
but  simply  to  call  the  sttentlon  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  what  I  think  was  a  very  distinct  dec- 
laration of  this  body  In  Mr.  Fillmore's  time, 
while  be  was  Vice  President,  that  the  Chair 
had  fully  the  power  on  any  occasion  to  call 
any  Member  to  order,  when.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  he  was  out  of  order.  That 
right  being  conceded  to  the  Chair — and  I 
am  willing  that  some  declaration  of  the 
kind  shall  be  made  now — It  Is  not  likely  to 
lead  to  abuse;  because,  if  an  appeal  Is  taken 
from  the  Chair,  we  shall  always  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  point  raised. 

"My  Judgment  is  difff-rent  from  yo\u^,  Mr. 
President,  and  Mr.  Calhoun's.  I  believe 
that  the  Chair  has  the  power.  Such  cer- 
tainly was  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  when 
Mr.  Fillmore  made  the  communication  to 
which  I  allude,  in  reference  to  his  powers. 
Mr  King,  who  was  then  on  the  Qoor — a  very 
experienced  parliamentarian — said  at  once 
tliat  certainly  was  his  understanding,  and 
he  moved  that  the  pnper  communicated  by 
the  Vice  President  be  fi  ed  as  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate. 

■  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  John  M  Ci-atto»»,  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. •  •  •  In  the  days  when  Oalllard  oc- 
cupied that  seat,  the  order  preserved  in  the 
Senate  was  vastly  bettir  than  It  has  been 
since,  as  men  were  more  cautious  of  what 
they  said  to  each  other  in  debate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  generally  under;tood  by  every  Mem- 
ber, when  he  rises  in  tiebate  here,  that  he 
should  confine  himself  to  the  subject  before 
the  Senate.  It  Is  a  matter  that  I  think  may 
very  well  be  left  to  th>!  sense  of  propriety 
and  dignity  of  every  gei.tleman  here. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr.  Stephen  Adams.  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  President,  the  first  objection 
made  to  this  amendment  is  to  the  first  clause, 
providing  tliat  a  Member  shall  confine  him- 
self to  the  question  under  debate.  No  one 
whom  I  have  heard  speak  objects  to  the 
propriety  of  the  debater  confining  himself  to 
the  subject  matter  under  consideration.  All 
experience  In  legislation  has  shown  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  cf  such  a  rule.  I 
understand  It  to  be  the  parliamentary  law  by 
«hlch  we  are  already  governed,  and  yet  it  Is 
not  definite,  fixed,  and  certain;  it  Is  not 
provided  for  by  our  rules  or  by  the  parlia- 
mentary law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  It 
practical  effect.  For  th:s  reason  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  effect  to  tliat  which  is  recog- 
nized by  every  Senator,  a»  proper  In  Itself,  by 
placing  It  in  our  rules. 

"It  Is  said,  however,  that  Senators  will  be 
liable  to  be  called  to  order  when  they  are 
wandering  from  the  subject,  and  others  do 
not  directly  understard  their  meaning. 
Why,  sir,  the  presumption  Is.  that  Senators 
will  not  intentionally  violate  a  rule  of  the 
body.  No  one  will  say  that  It  Is  wrong  to 
require  conformity  to  the  rule,  whether  the 
departure  be  Intentional  or  unintentional. 
Our  experience  proves  tliat  Senators  will  sit 
by  and  listen  under  all  circumstances,  and 
Interfere  with  reluctance.  Our  experience 
proves,  also,  that  the  Chair  with  reluctance 
Interrupts  a  Senator,  when  he  Is  speaking, 
and  particularly  when  he  Is  In  the  heat  of 
debate.  He  must  be  guilty  of  a  palpable 
violation,  before  either  the  Chair  or  any 
Senator  will  call  him  to  order.  I  think  that 
the  confusion  which  Senators  apprehend  will 
not  result  from  the  proposed  rule,  but  that 
good  will  ensue  from  Its  adoption. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr.  Lrwis  Cass.  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  say.  then,  we  ought  to  do  something.     I  am 
not  very  conversant  with  the  rules;  but  If  I 


tmderstand   the  changes   now  propoeed,  Z 

think  they  are  very  reasonable  and  proper. 

■  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Isaac  Tottcbt.  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. •  •  •  These  provlsloiM  will  con- 
duce to  the  facility  of  business,  and  to  the  de- 
corum of  debate,  very  much  Indeed.  The 
only  danger,  in  my  Judgment,  is  that  they 
may  not  b«  enforced.  If  every  Member  who 
rose  tn  his  place  to  speak  to  any  subject 
confined  himself  to  that  subject — If  he  ab- 
stained from  personalities  and  reflections  on 
any  State   •   •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"lifr.  John  P.  Halz,  Senator  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. •  •  •  If  it  be.  I  should  not  like  to  see 
the  liberty  of  debate  Infringed  upon  here. 
And  when  I  speak  of  the  liberty  of  debate. 
I  do  not  mean  the  license  of  debate,  for  I 
will  go  as  far  as  anybody  to  restrict  and  re- 
strain that.  But.  0ir,  I  would  say  of  this 
liberty  of  debate,  this  freedom  of  speech 
( distinguishing  It  always  from  license ) ,  as 
wa3  said  in  olden  times,  and  as  every  man 
can  say.  with  a  great  price  It  has  been  ob- 
tained; with  a  very  great  price  it  has  come 
down  to  us  through  the  struggles  of  our 
ancestors  In  thousands  of  years;  It  has  been 
baptized  In  the  blood  of  martyrs  on  the 
scaffold,  and  comes  to  us  canonized  by  the 
blessings  oX  the  good  and  the  true,  who  have 
manifested  their  fidelity  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty  in  the  history  of  our 
country  ages  and  ages  back. 

"Now,  sir.  while  I  will  be  second  to  no  man 
In  restraining  license  and  doing  what  may 
be  done  to  keep  debate  within  Its  legitimate. 
Its  constitutional  limits  of  propriety,  I  am 
unwilling  to  do  anything  which  shall  have 
a  tendency  to  deprive  the  representatives 
of  the  people  or  of  the  States  •    •    *. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr.    Judah    p.    Benjamin,    Senator    from 

Louisiana.  •  •  •  We  have  had  no  trouble 
here  during  the  time  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body — I  do  not  remember  a  single 
instance  where  the  Senate  has  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  In  conducting  its  delibera- 
tions— from  the  fact  that  any  gentleman  was 
going  out  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion •   •   •• 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  James  P.  Benjamin,  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  •  •  •  The  Senator,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  says  this,  declares  his  willing- 
ness to  lay  down,  as  broadly  and  clearly  as 
any  man  can  desire,  the  proposition,  that 
freedom  of  debate  la  not  to  degenerate  Into 
license  or  licentiousness  of  debate,  and  that 
undei  freedom  of  debate  he  does  not  claim 
license.  Well.  sir.  that  distinction  is  as  old 
as  freedom  or  debate  Itself  is. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr.    Charles    E.    Stuaet,    Senator    from 

Michigan.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  for 
some  time  with,  I  confess,  no  little  surprise, 
to  the  various  discussions  on  the  meaning  of 
these  amendments,  e.nd  the  meaning  of  the 
rules.  Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  Is  no 
single  Item  In  the  amendments  proposed 
that  changes  the  parliamentary  law  which 
governs  all  deliberate  assembles.  That  Is  my 
understanding  of  It.  I  repeat,  there  Is  not  a 
rule  of  the  Senate  which  regards  debates, 
there  Is  not  anything  in  the  amendments 
proposed,  that  affects  this  body  differently 
from  what  It  would  be  If  It  sat  without  a 
rule,  under  the  parliamentary  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  am  wining  that  they  shall  strike  out  the 
portion  In  reference  to  confining  a  Member 
to  the  subject  under  debate.  It  will  not 
chang^e  the  law  In  my  opinion;  but  It  will 
still  remain  In  the  privilege  and  power  of 
the  Presiding  Offlcer  to  call  a  Senator  to 
order  whenever  he  thinks  he  Is  wandering 
from  the  question  under  debate,  without 
these  words  as  well  as  with  them. 


"Mr.  John  J.  CarrrKNOEN,  Senatw  from 
Kentucky.  •  *  *  I  simply  rise  to  ask  him  If 
he  Is  of  that  opinion,  and  will  withdraw  all 
the  rest  he  has  luroposed,  which,  he  says.  Is 
but  a  repetition  of  rules  already  existing. 
If  he  will  do  this,  we  can  have  the  question 
dlspoeed  of  at  once.    I  hope  he  will  do  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr.  Jamxb  a.  PxAacx,  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  not  what 
are  ordinarily  so  called.  The  few  printed 
rules  which  we  have  were  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  varying.  In  some  Instances,  the 
parliamentary  law,  and  adding  to  that  law 
In  other  particulars.  The  law  which  gov- 
erns the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  Is  gen- 
erally the  parliamentary  law  as  laid  down  in 
the  manual  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  rules  of 
the  Senate,  ordinarily  so  called,  are  alto- 
gether Inadequate  to  the  exigencies  which 
arise  In  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  Senate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"This  Is  an  indecency  ior  which  he  may 
and  should  be  called  to  order.  No  Member 
shall  digress  from  the  subject  matter  to 
utter  personality.  If  he  does,  says  the  par- 
liamentary law.  'Mr.  Si>eaker  shall  repress 
him.'  that  is  the  language. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr.  WnxiAM  Biglee,  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. •  »  •  I  think  it  would  be  clearly 
right  to  Infer  that  the  parliamentary  law, 
as  defined  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  Is  the  rule  gov- 
erning the  Presiding  Offlcer.  He  has  a  large 
discretion  here  In  calling  a  Member  to  order. 
In  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty.  I  take  It  for  granted 
that  It  Is  Intended  that  the  parliamentary 
law.  as  defined  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  shall  be  his 
rule  of  action. 

"Mr.  James  C.  Jofrxs,  Senator  from  Ten- 
ncEsee.  I  do  not  know  that  any  such  pro- 
vision Is  necessary.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  to  assiune.  and  I  have 
heard  no  dissent  from  his  position,  that  the 
parliamentary  law,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, is  the  rule  of  the  Senate,  with  such 
additions  as  the  Senate  has  chosen,  or  may 
choose,  to  make  for  Itself.  I  take  It  for 
granted  that  that  parliamentary  law  Is  the 
rule  of  the  Senate.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
general  Impression  of  this  body,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  or  hear,  or  ascertain,  that  they 
only  desired  the  single  question  settled,  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  had  the  power  and  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  calling  a  Member  to 
order.  •  •  •  I  take  It  for  granted  that  the 
parliamentary  law.  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson In  his  manual,  Is  the  law  of  the  Sen- 
ate, unless  where  It  confiicts  with  some  spe- 
cial rule  of  this  body.  If  It  were  necessary, 
I  should  be  willing  to  so  define  it,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary.  I  desire  to  arrive 
at  a  practical  result,  to  give  the  power  to 
the  Presiding  Officer,  to  whom.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  belongs;  but  it  would  be  as  well  to 
say  so  expressly,  and  thus  to  relieve  him 
from  all   embarrassment." 

The  discussion  of  the  rules  In  1856  appears 
to  have  been  the  last  one  In  which  Senators 
were  generally  agreed  that  Jefferson's  Manual 
was.  In  effect,  a  part  of  the  rules  and  that 
Senators  were  required  to  be  relevant  In  their 
remarks.  Thereafter  the  picture  began  to 
change.  In  1863  and  again  in  1865  the 
Senate  was  the  scene  of  brief  but  Intense 
filibusters  staged  a  day  or  two  Just  prior  to 
final  adjovu-nment  of  the  short  session  which 
ended  on  the  4th  of  March  of  each  of  those 
years. 

The  filibuster  In  1863  was  stopped  by  an 
arbitrary  ruling  of  the  Chair.  The  fili- 
buster m  1865  was  successful  In  defeating 
legislation  to  grant  the  State  of  Louisiana 
again  the  full  rights  of  a  State.  This  fili- 
buster Is  listed  by  E>r.  Oeorge  Galloway  In  his 
study  of  filibusters  as  the  first  one  success- 
fully   to    block    legislation.     By    1872    the 
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Senate  no  longer  reqtilred  a  Senator  to  be 
relerant  In  his  remarks.  In  that  Tear  Vloe 
President  Schuyler  Oolfaz  ruled  that  "under 
the  practice  of  the  Senate  the  Presiding 
Offlcer  eoxild  not  restrain  a  Senator  In  re- 
marks which  the  Senator  considers  pertinent 
to  the  pending  issue." 

With  this  ruling  the  Senate  had  abandoned 
effective  control  oTer  debate.  The  day  of 
the  fiUbxister  had  arrived.  In  1878  the  Re- 
publicans, by  successful  filibuster,  defeated 
legislation  to  repeal  Federal  election  laws. 
In  December  1890  and  January  1891  In  the 
2d  session  of  the  51st  Oongress.  the  Demo- 
crats staged  a  succ^sful  filibuster  against 
passage  of  the  so-called  force  bills.  There- 
after almost  every  Eesslon  of  Congress  wit- 
nessed one  or  more  successful  stultifying 
filibusters. 

The  chapter  headings  of  I>r.  Burdette's 
book  "Filibustering"  In  the  Senate  signifi- 
cantly read  as  follows : 

"An  Instrument  of  Policy?"  (This  covers 
roughly  the  period  from  John  Randolph's 
days  in  the  Senate  (1826)  down  through 
1879);  "Filibustering  Unrestrained"  (1880 
through  1907);  "The  Modern  Filibuster" 
(1908-17);  and  "Turmoil"  (1917-40.  date  of 
publication  of  book ) . 

In  spite  of  the  Senate's  abandonment  of 
Jefferson's  Manual  as  controlling  over  de- 
bate, down  through  the  years  a  Senator 
could  be  heard  from  time  to  time  appealing 
to  the  Senate  to  return  to  the  original  prac- 
tices. For  Instance,  as  recently  as  1925 
Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  a  distinguished 
and  able  Democratic  senatorial  floor  leader, 
contended : 

"No  change  In  the  written  rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  necessary  to  prevent  ii-relevnnt  de- 
bate. Parliamentary  procedure  everywhere 
contemplates  that  a  speaker  shall  limit  his 
remarks  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
The  dlfflculty  grows  out  of  the  failure  of  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  of  the  Senate  to  enforce 
this  rule." 

Even  today,  however,  the  Senate  does  not 
have  free  or  unlimited  debate  In  certain 
aspects  of  its  work.  In  Its  rule  that  an 
amendment  may  be  tabled  without  preju- 
dicing the  principal  measure  under  debate 
the  Senate  adopted  a  forceful  check  on  de- 
bate— and  one  that  was  resisted  for  years. 

For  years  one  of  the  favorite  but  permis- 
sible and  legitimate  dilatory  devices  had 
been  to  offer  amendments  and  then  to  talk 
about  them  at  length. 

Another  Instance  Is  found  In  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  It  provides 
that  debate  on  Presidential  reorganization 
plans  shall  be  limited  to  5  hours  on  each 
side.  Further  evidence  that  It  Is  not  con- 
sidered unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
Senate  severely  limit  debate  and  prevent 
other  dilatory  tactics  was  recently  provided 
in  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. While  the  bill  did  not  pass  the  Sen- 
ate as  reported,  the  reported  bill  contained 
severe  limitations  on  debate  admittedly  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  filibuster  against  Senate 
action  to  support  any  Presidential  decision 
to  overrule  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  reporting  the  bill 
with  these  provisions  the  committee  said  the 
provisions  were  Intended  to  prevent  a  suc- 
cessful filibuster.  Some  Senators  who  have 
opposed  any  change  In  rule  XXII  Toted  for 
the  conimlttee's  severe  cloture  language.  In- 
deed, it  seems  that  vre  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
strict ourselves  except  perhaps  In  one  field — 
that  of  civil  rights.  If  that  issue  be  raised, 
then  it  la  that  we  hear  about  the  historic 
tradition  of  "free  debate."  But  we  have 
seen  that  this  la  a  myth.  It  Is  -time  that  the 
opponents  of  civil  rights  cease  taking  refuge 
in  that  argximant  and  debate  the  Issue  on  Its 
merits. 

The  flitbuMter  at  Mew  from  the  Senate  floor 
Many  of  the  Senate's  outstanding  Mem- 
bers have  condemned  the  filibuster  in  the 


strongeat  terms.  Sobm  aample  ooDunenti 
foUow: 
Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahcsna: 
"No  one  maxx.  no  matter  how  sincere  he 
may  be  or  how  patriotic  hla  purpose,  ahould 
be  permlttxl  to  take  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  keep  the  floor  against  the  will  of  every 
man  In  the  Senate  except  himself,  and 
coerce,  and  Intimidate  the  Senate.  To  do 
so  Is  to  destroy  the  most  important  prin- 
ciple of  self-government — the  right  of  ma- 
jority rule  •  •  •  My  use  of  this  bad  prac- 
tice to  ser;  e  the  people  does  not  in  any  wise 
change  my  opinion  about  the  badness  of  the 
practice  of  permitting  a  filibuster.  I  acted 
within  the  practice,  but  I  think  the  practice 
is  indrfe-iilble,  and  I  illustrated  its  vicious 
character  by  coercing  the  Senate  and  cnm- 
pcUlug  it  ix>  yield  to  my  individual  will." 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana: 
"A  maJo_-lty  may  adopt  the  rules.  In  the 
first  pLice.  It  is  preposterous  to  assert  that 
th?y  may  deny  to  future  majorities  the  right 
to  change  ihcm.  A  court  would  make  Itself 
the  subject  of  ridicule  that  should  attempt 
to  adopt  rules  one  of  which  should  provide 
that  they  could  be  changed  only  by  a  vote 
of  two-thlids  of  the  Judges.  It  would  not 
b2  tyrannical  to  make  such  a  rule;  It  would 
be  futile.  The  court,  when  wiser  men 
graced  the  bench,  would  "  contemptuously, 
by  a  m  .Jority.  set  it  a.lde.  It  is  scarcely  less 
prepKtoroL's  thit  a  lc(?is'ative  body  should 
by  rule  d(>ny  ItFclf  the  rl;;ht  to  bring  debate 
to  an  c;id  and  to  proceed  to  a  vote;  nay.  that 
it  should  by  rule  provide  that  so  long  as  any 
Member  should  hold  the  floor  and  pretend 
to  debate,  there  should  be  no  vote;  that 
though  sucli  pretense  should  be  persisted  in 
until  It  became  a  hnllow  mockery,  a  trans- 
parent shani,  a  subject  of  open  raillery  and 
Jocularity,  there  should  be  no  vote:  that  so 
long  as  th?re  remains  one  Member  with 
physical  8ti«ngth  to  keep  the  floor  there 
should  be  no  vote." 

Senator  Cscar  W.  Underwood  of  Alabama 
(speaking  In  sirpport  of  his  motion  for  ma- 
jority cloture  by  use  of  the  motion  for  the 
previous  qutstlon  in  1925)  : 

"Erery  Senator  who  knows  me  knows  that 
I  have  been  opposed  to  unlimited  debate  In 
the  Senate  tver  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate;  that  I  believe  In  a  reasonable 
Cloture  rule.     Eut  If  the  Senate  Is  going  to 
play  the  game  of  allowing  deuces  to  run  wild, 
to  have  unlimited  debate,  and  anybody  can 
engage  in  a  direct  or  concealed  filibuster  If 
he  desires  to  do  so.   I  want  to  assure   my 
friends  that  when  I  thought  the  occasion 
was  of  sufficient  importance  I  would  not  hes- 
itate for  a  moment,  now  or  any  other  time, 
to  use  the  rules  of  the  body  by  which  we  play 
the  game  to  effect  the  legislation  that  I  de- 
sired.    I  do  not  blame  any  Senator  for  using 
those   rules   as   long   as   they  are   the    rules. 
I  am  not  critical  of  the  Senator  who  plays 
the  g^ame  aox>rdlng  to  the  rules;  and  that  Is 
the  rule." 
Senator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio: 
"The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  made  to  expe- 
dite the  public  business  in  an  orderly  and 
proper  manner.     We   are   not  here  for  any 
other  purpo:>e  except  to  legislate,  to  make 
laws.   ■   *   *  All  the  rules  ought  to  aim  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  and  no 
other.  •  •  •  The  right  to  debate  a  question 
broadly  has  been  reoognlaed  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  our 
Government:    but   when    the   rules    of    this 
body.  Intended  to  expedite  legislation,  are 
used  as  an  obstruction  by  the  minority  in 
order  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority  in 
rules  ahould  as  soon  as  possible  be  corrected, 
changed,  and  altered." 
Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  at  Illinois: 
"[The   filibuster]    is   bringing    upon    tiUa 
body  the  contempt  at  the  Nation  and  tha 
diareapect  of  mankind." 

Senator  Joseph  T.  BoUnaoD,  of  Arkanaaa: 

"The   question   Involved,   is  whether  at  a 

time  when  the  country  is  stiff er in  g  from  a 


deprsMJon  unparallelad  la  tta  history,  tX  a 
time  when  legtalatlon  ta  badly  needatf,  tlM 
Senate  will  demonstrate  its  uafttneae  and  tta 
Inoapaeity  to  do  businees.  Why  not  debate 
these  issues,  determine  tbem  upon  their 
merits,  and  let  a  majority  of  the  Ssnata 
decide?" 

Vice  President  Charles  O.  Dawes  (deserib- 
Ing  the  end  of  a  session) : 

"The  most  determined  obstructionists  are 
fawned  upon,  cajoled,  fiattered — anything  to 
get  their  acquiescence  that  the  Senate  may 
do  its  constitutional  duty — but  so  far  In  vain. 
It  Is  a  shameful  spectacle — and  yet  so  com- 
mon that  It  passes  here  as  a  matter  of  oourse." 

On  an  earlier  occasion  Mr.  Dawes  stated : 

"It  is  amusing  to  note  the  attitude  toward 
cloture.  So  Jealous  are  the  Senators  of  the 
prerogatives  given  Individuals  through  the 
power  of  obstruction  made  possible  by  the 
absence  of  the  niajorlty  cloture  rule  obtain- 
ing In  all  other  Important  parliamentary 
bodies  that  they  are  reluctant  to  make  uas 
of  even  this  kind  of  cloture.  Ths  Idea  of 
giving  precedence  to  the  right  of  the  major- 
ity to  perform  their  duties  over  the  *Baersd 
right  of  free  speech'  seems  more  or  less  ob- 
noxious. This  'sacred  right  of  free  speech' 
in  the  Senate  often  translates  Itself  In  prae- 
t'.ce  Into  the  right  of  any  Individual  to  in- 
dulge for  as  lung  a  time  as  he  desires  in 
oratory,  relevant  or  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
under  confiideratlon.  This,  of  course,  la  no 
true  definition  of  the  right  of  free  spssch. 
When  the  Senators  vote  by  two-thirds  to 
limit  debate  under  the  present  cloture  rule 
thiy  do  subjugate  this  ridiculous  prlvHegs 
to  the  higher  duty  they  owe  ths  Government 
under  the  Constitution. 

"The  invoking  of  the  present  two-thirds 
cloture  rule  practically  negatives  the  argu- 
ments against  majority  cloture,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  reluctance  to  use  It.  Such 
public  demonstrations  of  the  vlclousness  of 
the  present  rules  are  not  welcomed,  but  they 
have  to  be  made.  There  have  been  many 
able  Senators,  like  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 
Charles  S.  Thomas.  Atlee  Pomerene  and  oth- 
ers who.  In  the  past,  have  urged  the  reforma- 
tion cf  the  Senate  rules  and  pointed  out  ths 
outrages  upon  the  public  interest  which  they, 
in  their  present  form,  have  made  possible. 

"No  one  In  the  Senate,  however,  has  yst 
tmdertaken  to  reform  the  rules  by  ths  threat 
to  use  them  against  the  proper  conduct  of 
business  until  they  are  reformed — In  othsr 
words,  to  use  them  as  a  bludgeon  to  foros  a 
reform  Instead  of  to  force  through  some  per- 
sonal or  sectional  legislation.  g«n«raUy  to 
the  public  disadvantage." 

Summary 

We  have  seen  how  ths  early  Senate  by 
use  of  the  motion  for  the  previous  question 
and  the  precedents  In  "Jefferson^  Manual" 
and  by  the  Vice  President's  unappealable 
authority  to  rule  on  questions  of  order  an4 
decorum  held  filibusters  in  effective  check. 
We  have  noted  the  gradual  erosion  of  that 
control  over  debate  after  the  Civil  War  until 
finally  it  was  lost. 

Article  I,  section  5.  clause  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  in 
the  first  Instance  adopted  the  Senate  rules, 
and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  may  amend  ths 
Senate  niles.  In  view  of  this,  is  It  not 
strangely  \indemocratlc  to  require  04  Sena- 
tors to  vote  affirmatively  in  order  to  doss  a 
debate  on  any  measure  and  bring  it  to  a 
vote?  Is  it  not  even  more  strange  to  have 
a  provision  (sec.  3.  of  rule  XXII)  under 
which  the  Senate  may  not  vote  on  a  motion 
to  change  the  rules  as  long  as  even  one  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  prevent  the  vote  by  speaking? 
Of  course,  one  Senator  acting  by  himself 
cannot  for  long  prevent  a  vote  on  changing 
the  rules,  but  a  few  Senators  (far  lea  than  a 
majority)  can  do  so. 

TYxe  problem  of  eontrollli^  fUtbusters  le 
of   the   first   magnitude    becavise   the   mere 


threat  of  a  filibuster  affects,  to  more  or  leas 
extent,  all  important  and  controversial  legis- 
lation. In  recent  yearl^  successful  filibusters 
have  involved  solely  the  legislative  struggles 
to  assiu-e  Negroes  equslity  under  the  law  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

This  Is  the  emotionally  charged  back- 
ground behind  the  entire  controversy  over 
cloture  and  the  question  of  the  Senate's 
adoption  of  "rules"  (either  new  or  old)  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress. 

The  country  needs  XH'  find  solutions  to  the 
problems  involving  civil  rights.  These  prob- 
lems cannot  find  adequate  solutions  as  long 
as  a  minority  of  Senavirs  can.  by  filibuster 
or  the  threat  of  flllbuiter.  block  legislation 
designed  to  assist  Negroes  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  first-class  citizenship.  Moreover, 
this  basic  problem  infiuences  many  other 
aspects  of  American  life,  such  as  education 
and  housing.  Until  the  Senate  reforms  rule 
XXII.  we  shall  face  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  our  efforts  to  nuike  progress  in 
these  fields. 

In  order  for  the  Senate  to  become  a  more 
effective  and  democratic  body,  responsive  to 
the  desires  and  needs  of  the  majority  of 
American  citizens,  it  raust  reform  its  rules 
and  return  to  practices  of  the  early  days. 
Senate  Resolution  17  Is  a  very  moderate  step 
in  this  direction. 

CurroBO  P.  Cask. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  connection  with 
the  unanimous  com«nt  just  granted, 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
extracts  from  the  individual  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Arivxina  (Mr.  Hayden] 
on  amending  rule  XXII  relating  to 
cloture.  It  Is  Report  No.  87  of  the  80th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  have 
that  printed  also,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  it  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  rather  tlian  in  the  text  of 
my  address. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  be  ac- 
,    ceptable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  yield  one  more  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  I  shaU  go  to 
dinner,  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  suggested. 

First  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  his  distinguished  friends 
are  trying  to  prove  that  he  and  hla  col- 
leagues are  not  good  Confederates. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  V7e  are  far  more 
moderate  than  the  southerners. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  might  not  be 
hard  to  prove,  but  we  would  never  con- 
fess it. 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
while  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  of  the  Confederacy  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  we  are  a 
little  bit  reluctant  to  admit  that  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  should 
be  mentioned  In  the  same  breath,  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  the  sessions 
of  most  of  the  legislatures  are  limited 
in  time— in  Florida  60  days,  including 
Sundays — and  likewise  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  and  the  house  of  the 


various  State  legislatures  are,  as  a  rule, 
good  citizens  who  are  elected  because 
they  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  and 
in  most  cases  are  not  even  paid  expenses. 
Members  of  the  Florida  Legislature  re- 
ceived $7  a  day  when  I  served  in  the 
Florida  Senate. 

Therefore  the  reasoning  which  would 
apply  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
whose  Members  are  selected  and  paid 
well  for  devoting  their  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  their  office,  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

With  that  statement  I  shall  go  on  my 
way,  except  to  add  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  overwhelming  defeat  administered 
to  the  Anderson  amendment  this  morn- 
ing indicated  that  Mr.  White  evidently 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when 
he  said  that  the  leadership  which  is  try- 
ing to  force  drastic  amendments  onto 
the  cloture  rule  are  attempting  to  use 
extreme  and  impracticable  measures. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  cast  no  reflection  on  the 
legislatures  of  Southern  States  or  on 
the  Confederate  Senate.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  cite  their  rules  as  authority  for 
the  reasonableness  of  our  much  more 
reasonable  provisions.  We  are  really 
reasonable,  compared  with  the  rules  of 
the  Southern  States.  We  are  really  rea- 
sonable. Perhaps  one  difference  may  be 
that  the  dominant  groups  in  the  South 
do  not  accord  to  any  minorities  which 
may  be  present  there  the  veto  power 
which  they  claim  for  themselves  here. 
They  do  not  accord  to  others  the  privi- 
leges which  they  have  obtained  here  and 
which  they  are  fighting  to  hold. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  make  one 
more  supplementary  comment.  I  did 
not  introduce  the  names  of  the  Senators 
from  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  Idaho  into 
this  discussion.  That  was  done  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  want  to  make 
that  perfectly  clear.  I  do  not  question 
their  sincerity  or  their  right  to  hold  any 
view  they  desire. 

I  have  never  criticized  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  for  any  vote  which  he  has 
cast.  I  make  that  as  a  rule.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  it  all.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  infallible.  I  merely  claim  the 
right  to  present  my  views  and  to  let  the 
Senate  and  the  public  judge  as  to  their 
reasonableness. 

Now  I  shall  be  glad  to  s^eld  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  a  question;  or 
If  he  wishes  to  make  a  speech,  I  shall 
yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  Before  I  make  my 
speech,  I  desire  to  make  a  comment. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  seen  fit 
to  try  to  compare  the  cloture  rule  in  the 
respective  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  with  that  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  that,  as  he  well  knows,  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  a  council  of  49  sovereign 
states,  whereas  the  general  assembly  of 
a  respective  State  represents  only  the 
State  Itself  Involved,  and  is  not  a  council 
of  the  respective  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  tried 
to  deal  with  this  subject  yesterday,  when 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 


said  that  Senators  were  ambassadors 
from  their  sovereign  States.  That  is  a 
clear  indication  to  me  of  a  belief  by  the 
Senators  from  Georgia  that  this  country 
Is  not  a  nation  but  is  instead  a  confed- 
eration, and  that  the  ultimate  power 
rests  in  the  States. 

This  issue  was  fought  out  for  many 
decades  prior  to  1861.  It  was  the  con- 
stitutional issue  upon  which  the  Civil 
War  was  waged.  We  all  regret  that  war. 
We  are  proud  of  the  heroism  which  was 
displayed  in  it.  My  ancestors  fought  on 
the  northern  side,  as  I  am  sure  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
fought  on  the  southern  side.  There  were 
brave  men  on  Ixjth  sides,  and  we  honor 
their  memory. 

But  as  a  result  of  that  war  I  thought  it 
had  been  established  that  the  United 
States  is  a  nation,  and  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  not  merely  a 
council  to  which  the  sovereign  States 
send  their  members,  with  the  right  of 
secession  and  with  other  rights  of  veto. 
I  had  thought  that  we  were  now  a  na- 
tion operating  under  the  Constitution; 
operating  imder  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  including  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  If 
others  hold  a  different  opinion,  I  can  only 
say  that  if  their  point  of  view  is  pressed 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  this  country 
will  have  unhappy  experiences,  which 
certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  see,  and  which 
I  do  not  believe  the  men  who  are  advanc- 
ing this  outmoded  constitutional  theory 
really  wish  in  their  hearts  to  see  happen. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  TALMADGE]  and  I  had  this  out 
at  great  length  in  our  repK)rt. 

I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  Senators  who 
take  the  view  held  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  do  not  give,  in  our  opinion,  ade- 
quate weight  to  the  fact  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  provided  for  two  Senators 
from  every  State,  no  matter  how  small 
the  State,  exactly  to  compensate  for  that 
proposal;  whereas  the  filibuster  proposal 
is  an  extra  constitutional  safeguard  im- 
ported only  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  fundamental  point  of  our  argu- 
ment is  that  if  it  is  not  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  we  ought  to  excise  it,  or  have 
the  right  to  excise  it,  by  the  same  power 
which  put  it  in. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  may  yield 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  make  some  remarks, 
the  remarks  to  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  address,  and  that  the  Senator  from. 
Illinois  nQt  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEB.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Doxtglas  yielded  to 
Mr.  Taucaoge,  who  addressed  the  Senate 
and  whose  remarks  appear  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Douglas' 
speech.) 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  IllinoLs  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question  or  a  speech. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  Senator  from  Florida  en- 
gaged a  few  minutes  ago  in  a  colloquy  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  sxig- 
gested  that  we  who  favor  a  substantial 
change  in  the  filibuster  rule  should  in- 
dicate our  appreciation  of  the  generosity 
of  our  friends  from  the  South  for  their 
failure  to  invoke  a  filibuster.  I.  for  my- 
self, am  happy  to  comment  on  that  gen- 
erosity and  to  comment  on  it  favorably. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  I  think  that 
that  generosity  was  induced,  at  least  in 
part,  by  enlightened  self-interest,  and 
that  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
those  wise  statesmen  from  the  States 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  that  to 
threaten  a  filibuster  at  this  point  in  the 
Nation's  developrient  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  their  own  position. 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  make  the 
point  that  many  of  us,  I  think,  would 
much  prefer  to  rely  not  on  the  generosity 
of  our  friends  from  tlie  South,  which  is 
exceeded  by  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, but  upon  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  our  democratic  rights  as  Members 
of  this  body. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  comment 
about  the  generosity  of  our  friends  in 
not  indulging  in  a  filibuster  is  not  a 
particularly  relevant  comment  on  the 
debate  which  is  now  taking  place.  I 
wonder  if  my  friend  from  Illinois  agrees 
with  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
from  Illinois  will  also  agree  with  me 
that  for  obvious  reasons  some  of  our 
friends  who  are  opposed  to  us  in  this 
regard  are  tending  to  make  great  weight 
out  of  the  ability  of  the  majority  leader 
to  adjourn  the  Senate  with  only  23  dis- 
senting votes  and  the  ability  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  l3aders  to  hold  us 
down  to  36  votes  on  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion. 

I  wonder,  further.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  agree  with  me  that  those 
36  votes  might  well  have  been  56  votes 
if  the  Johnson  resolution  were  not  the 
next  pending  business  on  the  floor,  and 
if  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
amend  that  resolution  so  as  to  make  It 
conform  more  closely  to  wht.t  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  anC  most  of  the  rest 
of  us  would  like  to  see  done. 

Mr.  DCKJGLAS.  One  of  the  chief  ar- 
guments used  in  support  of  the  John- 
son motion  to  table  v;as  that  we  could 
change  the  present  rule  XXn  by  the 
proposed  Johnaon  Senate  Resolution  30 
of  the  8Sth  Craigress,  or  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. Senate  Reaolubion  5.  It  was  said 
that  hy  tabling  we  were  not  giving  away 
the  chance  to  make  substantive  changes 
of  a  meaningful  nature  In  rule  XXII  and 
that  we  could  amend  the  Johnson  reso- 
lution as  we  saw  fit.  I  think  the  term 
he  used  was  that  we  could  "work  our 
will." 

A  good  many  Senators,  I  think,  voted 
with  that  in  mind.  To  say  now  that 
because  they  voted  for  the  motion  to 
table,  this  is  a  defeat  also  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Johnson  motion,  Indicates 
that    it    was    a    flimflam    practice,  as 


I  thought  it  was,  which  was  being  prac- 
ticed at  the  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  that  almost  of 
necessity  at  this  time  of  the  evening  not 
only  is  the  floor  practically  vacant,  but 
the  press  gallery  appears  to  be  almost 
entirely  vacant.  I  think  the  headlines 
which  have  been  printed  as  a  result  of 
the  votes  taken  Wednesday  and  tods^r  in 
this  regartl  are  to  some  extent  deceptive 
to  the  country,  because  they  indicate  a 
smashing  defeat  for  the  liberal  coalition. 
They  take  the  position  which  is  taken 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland  I.  who  has 
left  the  Cliamber.  To  my  way.  of  think- 
ing, although  we  got  only  23  votes  to  op- 
pose a  motion  to  adjourn,  and  36  votes 
to  sustain  the  Anderson  motion,  perliaps 
I  am  unduly  optimistic,  but  I  expect  the 
next  time  we  will  get  still  more  votes; 
and  I  believe  tliat  before  the  day  is  done 
and  Uie  battle  is  ended  we  shall  have 
achieved  a  result,  m  connection  with 
rule  XXII,  far  more  effective  than  tlie 
innocuous  amendment  whicli  some  of  our 
colleagu'^s  have  proposed.  I  wonder 
whether  tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  shares 
my  opcimiitic  view. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  share  that  hope. 

I  remember  the  old  Scottisli  song, 
which  my  ancestors  used  to  sing.  "I  lay 
mc  doon  and  bleed  a  wliilc,  Uien  rise  and 
fight  again." 

We  have  done  some  bleeding  today: 
but  we  will  rise  and  fight  again  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Or  the  proverb  that  "He 
who  fights  and  rims  away  will  live  to 
fight  another  day." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  I  have  not  run  away.  I  never  run 
away.  I  shall  not  become  discouraged  by 
any  votes;  neither  will  I  be  intimidated 
by  any  newspaper  columnists  or  by  any 
threats  of  any  kind  whatsoe^  or. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
IllinoLs,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  others  of  our  colleagues,  among 
whom  is  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  has  just  now  returned  to  the 
floor,  certainly  do  not  run  away.  But  I 
suspect  that  some  of  our  colleagues — 
both  those  who  were  in  fav^r  of  the  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  and  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  Anderson  motion — are  wait- 
ing and  are  postponing  the  submission 
of  their  more  stringent  measures  until 
they  see  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of  their 
opponents — probably  on  Monday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No  doubt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  However,  during  my  few 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate  and  dur- 
ing my  colleague's  large  number  of 
years  in  the  Senate — I  believe  he  has 
sewed  in  the  Senate  for  12  years 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  my  11th  year 
of  service  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  any  rate.  I  may  say 
that  during  my  service  in  the  Senate, 
time  after  time  I  have  seen  the  senti- 
ment of  this  body  lag  days,  months,  and 
years  behind  the  sentiment  of  the  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  It  is  already 
lagging  behind  the  sentiment  of  the 
country;  and  I  think  it  is  now  about  time 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  caught 
up  with  the  opinion  of  the  ootmtry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  Aa  was  pointed 
out  the  other  day,  certainly  it  is  time  to 


reduce  that  lag  and  to  minimize  it;  and 
I  think  my  colleagues  and  I  are  doing 

what  we  can  to  minimize  It.  when  we 
propose  this  moderate  change,  in  or- 
der to  make  majority  rule  prevail  alter 
debate  which  could  easily  last  4,  6.  or 
8  weeks. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  one  pur- 
pose of  the  debate  tonight  is  to  try  to 
change  that  attitude  in  the  Senate. 

I  hope  many  of  our  colleagues  will 
read  what  is  being  said  here,  and  I  hope 
that  perhaps  the  press  will  take  note 
of  it.  Certainly,  one  cf  our  duties  Is  to 
see  to  It  that  in  the  days  ahead  we  do 
not  become  mefmerized  by  delusions  of 
omnipotence  and  thcui;hts  that  v,e  know 
best,  and  do  not  continue  to  use  mcasxires 
which  have  lost  their  usefulness,  but, 
instead,  do  our  utmost  to  render  all  the 
service  we  possibly  can  i>crform. 

So  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  suport  of  a  measure 
which  at  least  to  some  extent  will  bring 
the  thinking  in  the  Senate  more  up  to 
date  or  more  ncaxly  on  a  par  with  the 
thinking  of    the  country  at  large. 

If  my  friend  will  indulge  me  further, 
I  shoulJ  like  to  asl:  him  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  resolution  which 
has  been  submitted  by  the  majority 
leader,  on  behalf  of  himself,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  the  minority  leader, 
and  other  Senators.  It  Is  the  resolution 
we  arc  now  seeking  to  amend.  In  the 
course  cf  the  enlightening  presentation 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  already  has 
made,  he  has  pointed  out  that  the  flret 
section  of  the  resolution,  which  would 
make  the  change  from  "two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  elected  and  qualified"  to 
■  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting."  contains  a  minor  but  a  rela- 
tively unimportant  improvement  of  the 
filibuster  rule — an  improvement  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
who  wa.*!  opposed  to  the  change,  thinks 
is  quite  Immaterial.  Am  I  correct  In 
that  regard? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  can  be  seen  with  a 
microscope,  but  a  very  powerful  micro- 
scope is  required  in  order  to  detect  It 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  also  agreed,  did  we 
not.  that  section  2  of  the  resolution 
makes  some  mtnor  improvement  in  th< 
present  rule?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Again  I  say  that  the 
improvement  can  possibly  be  detected  by 
using  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  but 
is  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  true,  is  it  not.  that 
in  1949,  one  reason  why  the  present  un- 
satisfactory rule  was  adopted  was  that 
it  was  then  impossible  to  bring  to  a  vote 
a  satisfactory  change  in  the  rule,  be- 
cause there  was  then  a  provision  which 
prohibited  the  Invoking  of  cloture  on  the 
debate  on  a  motion  to  change  a  Senate 
rule  ?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  proponents  of 
the  rule  change  in  194A  claimed  that  tt 
closed  a  loof>hole. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now  let  us  consider  the 
third  section  of  Senate  Resolution  6.  X 
should  like  to  ask  my  friend  to  commeni 
rather  specifically  on  the  provision  o< 
Senate  Resolution  5  that — 

a.  The  rulM  of  the  Senate  tfiall  eontlinw 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congresi  un- 


less they  sre  changed  u  provided  in  these 
rules.  '   . 

If  that  provision  Is  adopted,  in  Jan- 
uary 1961.  shall  not  we  be  faced  with  the 
same  old  proposition  of  a  filibuster 
against  any  rule  change  which  confronts 
us  now.  and  which  has  been  withheld  at 
this  time  only  because  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  our  southern  friends  has 
indicated  that  that  was  a  wise  thing  to 
do?  Is  not  this  part  of  the  resolution 
one  which  perhaps  makes  it  so  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  those  of  us  who 
would  like  to  eliminate  the  lag  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  section  1  of 
the  Johnson  resolution  is  no  improve- 
ment, and  section  3  of  that  resolution 
has  no  virtue.  It  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  change  the  rides.  That  will  be 
just  as  ineffective  a  preventive  or  cure  of 
a  filibuster  as  the  present  requirement. 
At  some  time  I  should  Uke  to  discuss  the 
substantive  featunis  of  why  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  is  almost  impossible 
to  fulfill  in  the  case  of  civil-rights  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  respect  to  the 
third  section  of  Senate  Resolution  5.  is  it 
not  correct  to  say  that  it  takes  a  position 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  advisory 
opinion  given  us  by  the  Vice  President? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  it  would  be  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  opinion  given  us  by  the 
Vice  President,  if  v/e  were  to  attempt  to 
proceed  along  that  line? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true.  I  hope 
our  Republican  friends  across  the  aisle 
will  not  desert  tlie  Vice  President  in 
connection  with  tliis  matter;  and  if  they 
cannot  support  the  principle  on  its  own 
account,  I  hope  that  un  this  point,  at 
least,  they  will  ha\e  loyalty  to  the  Vice 
President.  I  hasten  to  say  that  some  of 
the  Members  across  the  aisle  are  l)eyond 
reproach  in  their  attitude  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  merely  referring  to  the  party 
wheelhorses  who  go  along.  I  say  that 
if  they  vote  for  section  3,  that  action  will 
be  a  repudiation  of  the  very  able  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  in  all 
probabihty  will  be  the  standard  bearer 
of  their  party  in  1960. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  ask  a  final 
question:  and  then  I  shall  thank  my 
friend  for  his  indulgence,  and  shall 
desist. 

I  believe  It  would  be  very  helpful  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  make  a 
brief  exposition  in  regard  to  how  really 
moderate  his  amendment  is,  in  view  of 
the  amount  of  extended  debate  which 
could  take  place  in  the  Senate  if  the  rule 
we  sponsor  were  adopted,  because  I  think 
there  is  a  great  misconception,  through- 
out the  country  and  among  our  col- 
leagues, and  certainly  among  the  so- 
called  pundits,  as  to  how  rigorous  this 
limitation  of  debate  by  majority  rule 
would  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  hitended  to  do 
so  somewhat  later  in  my  address,  but  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it  now. 

PKNoora  AiczNDUXMT  FmoviDzs  rom  a  kxason- 

ABLZ  AND  MODKKATX  LUCtTATION  OF  DSAATB 

The  proposal  of  our  bipartisan  group 
for  a  new.  effective,  antifilibuster  rule, 
which  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 


istration In  1958.  provides  for  debate 
limitation  in  two  ways. 

First,  it  retains  the  provision  of  the 
Johnson  resolution — in  section  1  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  5 — dealing  with  cloture 
by  two-thirds  vote;  namely,  it  provides 
for  cloture  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  2  days  after 
the  filing  of  a  petition  for  limitation  by 
16  Senators.  "Hie  Johnson  resolution 
would  resurrect  the  rule  which  was  in 
effect  prior  to  1949. 

Secondly,  it  provides  for  cloture  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Senators 
elected  15  days  after  a  petition  is  filed  by 
16  Senators. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  debate  could 
take  place  during  those  15  days? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Fifteen  days  of  de- 
bate; and,  I  may  say.  Sundays  and  holi- 
days are  not  included.  So  there  would 
be  a  minimum  of  2>2  weeks  of  debate 
after  the  filing  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  that  time  would  my 
friend  agree  that  any  Senator  who  had 
any  opinions  to  express  on  the  subject 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ye.s;  but  this  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  debate  which  we 
would  permit. 

In  either  case,  if  the  required  affirm- 
ative votes  are  cast  for  limitation,  the 
proF>osal  provides  that  each  Senator 
would  thereafter  be  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional hour  of  debate,  or,  potentially,  98 
hours,  before  tlie  bill  or  motion  would  be 
voted  upon. 

CLOTURE  BT  A  MAJOUTT  OF  ALL  SENATORS,  OH 
BT  SO  VOTES,  WOULD  STILL  ^ERMTT  I3CTENDED 
DEBATE   UNDKK   PEOPOSEO   AMENDMENT 

In  order  that  the  full  meaning  of  the 
proposal  for  majority  limitation — the 
second  of  the  proposals — may  be  clear, 
the  following  are  the  steps  which  would 
be  involved,  and  this  is  very  important, 
and  the  readers  of  the  Record  should 
note  them  with  care : 

First,  since  the  petition  for  limitation 
requires  the  signatures  of  16  Senators,  in 
the  absence  of  an  emergency  threatening 
national  security,  it  is  clear  that  no  peti- 
tion would  be  filed  before  there  was  some 
real  evidence  of  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant, and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  calling 
it  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thus,  from  2  to  3 
weeks  of  debate  would  occur  before  such 
a  substantial  number  of  Senators  would 
set  a  debate  limitation  procedure  in 
motion. 

Second,  after  the  petition  was  filed, 
there  would  be  15  additional  days  of 
debate,  excluding  Sundays  and  holidays, 
before  the  vote  on  limiting  debate  could 
be  taken. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  1  month. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  an  addi- 
tional 2»/2  weeks,  but  it  would  be  a  to- 
tal of  at  least  4  or  5  weeks  up  to  the 
time  the  petition  was  voted  upon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  be  more  than 
that,  becavuse  then  each  Senator  would 
have  an  hour  in  which  to  speak. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Third,  if  50  votes  were  then  cast  for 
limitation  of  debate,  each  Senator 
wo\ild  be  allowed  another  hour  in  which 
to  speak.  If  only  36  took  advantage  of 
this  opportimity.  it  would  add  almost 


another  week  of  normal  Senate  sessions. 
This  adds  up  to  a  minimum  of  5  or  0 
weeks  in  all  before  a  final  vote  on  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  or  action  on  a  motion. 

Now  we  come  to  the  clincher : 

Fourth,  if  extended  debate  were  en- 
gaged in  on  the  preliminary  motion  to 
bring  up  a  bill — as  former  Senator  Leh- 
man pointed  out  in  his  letter  to  the 
Evening  Star — then  the  5  or  6  weeks  of 
debate  before  a  final  vote  on  that  mo- 
tion could  be  secured  could  be  followed 
by  extending  debate  on  the  bill  itself, 
necessitating  a  further  or  second  limita- 
tion of  debate,  or  cloture,  to  reach  a  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  was  the  word 
that  the  great  William  White  applied 
to  the  proposal? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  it  was  "inde- 
fensible extremism." 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  very  interest- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  procedure 
would  add  at  least  another  3  weeks, 
omitting  the  waiting  period  previously 
described.  There  would  finally  have 
been  from  8  to  9  weeks  of  debate,  at  a 
minimum,  before,  by  action  of  a  ma- 
jority of  those  elected,  the  Senate  even- 
tually reached  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  the  case  of  civil  rights 
measures  there  has  been  extended  de- 
bate on  motions  to  consider  such  a  bill. 
For  example,  in  1957  there  were  8  days 
of  debate  on  the  motion  merely  to  bring 
up  a  civil  rights  bill. 

DEBATE  OF  2  TO  3   MONTHS  IS  NOT  GAG  RULE 

The  pending  proposal  obviously  per- 
mits full,  fair,  and  even  prolonged  de- 
bate ;  but  it  also  leaves  it  ultimately  with- 
in the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
Senate  to  reach  the  crux  of  the  matter, 
namely,  a  vote  on  passage  of  the  measure 
thus   lengthily   considered. 

There  is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  the 
charge  that  this  proposal  would  impose 
gag  rule  upon  the  Senate.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  could  be  full  and  prolonged 
debate,  going  on  for  week  after  week,  for 
even  possibly  2  or  3  months,  but  ulti- 
mately a  majority  would  have  the  power 
to  bring  a  measure  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  excellent  address  and  his  comments, 
and  for  his  courtesy  in  permitting  me  to 
engage  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength,  not  only 
for  his  courage,  which  is  great,  but  for 
his  legal  ability,  which  is  acute.  I  always 
thought  the  phrase  "Philadelphia  law- 
yer" was  inappropriate,  but  after  seeing 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  action. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  bar  was  well  de- 
served, and  that  the  modem  generation 
has  even  surpassed  those  who  from  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  to  1880  put  Phila- 
delphia at  the  head  of  the  Nation,  both 
in  the  legal  and  in  the  medical  fields. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  xmhappy  event 
that  I  should  not  come  back  to  this  body 
in  1962. 1  would  like  to  use  the  encomium 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  my  shin- 
gle where  I  would  practice  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  Indeed  be 
ready  to  engage  the  Senator  as  my  law- 
yer, but  his  talents  are  so  great  I  am 
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afraid  I  would  not  be  able  to  pay  his  fee, 
unless  he  did  the  Job  as  a  charity  case. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  answer  to  the 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  that  a  ruthless  majority  could 
adjourn  every  day  and  thus  prevent  de- 
bate on  any  of  the  15  days  following  the 
filing  of  a  cloture  petition,  I  may  say  that 
if  he  will  offer  and  support  an  amend- 
ment requiring  the  Senate  to  meet  on  the 
15  days  for  at  least  10  hours  a  day,  ex- 
cept on  adjournment  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  shall  accept  such  an  amendment. 

BEHIND     PBOCXDURAL     DEBATE     LIE     SUBSTANTIVE 
ICEAStTRES    or    GKEAT    NATIONAL    IMPOKTANCZ 

Mr.  President,  we  have  conducted  the 
debate  thus  far  on  the  question  of  pro- 
cedure, the  procedure  of  discussing 
measures.  These  problems  of  proce- 
dure were  the  ways  the  constitutional 
debates  prior  to  the  Civil  War  were  han- 
dled, but  everyone  knew  what  was  be- 
hind the  constitutional  debates  of  that 
period.  The  burning  issue  out  of  which 
those  constitutional  debates  grew  was 
the  fact  of  slavery,  which  was  the  pre- 
dominant social  and  labor  institution  of 
the  Southern  States,  whereas  in  the 
North,  not  necessarily  by  superior  virtue, 
but  by  climate  and  history,  slavery  did 
not  exist,  and  the  proportion  of  the  Ne- 
gro iwpulatlon  to  the  total  population 
was  relatively  slight. 

That  was  the  issue.  I  shall  not  go 
Into  such  complexities  as  the  efforts  of 
the  South  to  expand  the  institution  of 
slavery,  or  the  view  of  my  namesake, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  whose  chair  I  now 
occupy,  that  the  issue  should  be  left  to 
the  people  of  the  various  Territories. 
Nor  shall  I  go  into  the  theory  of  Lin- 
coln, that  the  power  of  the  National 
Government  should  be  used  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  Terri- 
tories. 

Out  of  that  conflict  of  expansion  on 
the  one  hand  and  resistance  on  the 
other  a  terrible  Civil  War  was  fought. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  I  do  not  wish  to 
wave  the  bloody  shirt  or  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  that  terrible  conflict.  There 
were  heroes  on  both  sides.  But  out  of 
the  conflict  came  the  conclusion,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  the  United  States 
Is  a  nation.  The  constitutional  theories 
of  the  South  were  rejected.  The  13th 
amendment,  which  freed  the  slaves,  was 
ratified. 

The  14th  amendment,  which  provides 
that  all  persons  bom  in  the  United 
States  or  naturalized  therein  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  citizens 
Of  the  respective  States,  was  adopted. 
There  was  to  be  no  differentiation  be- 
tween citizens.  There  were  to  be  no 
first-class  citizens  or  second-class  citi- 
zens, but  all  were  to  be  citizens  of  equal 
stature  and  equal  Importance.  The 
amendment  also  provided  that  no  State 
should  deprive  any  citizen  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Then  there  was  a 
final  section  which  stated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  enforce  the 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  14th  amendment  was  followed  by 
the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  provided  that 
Congress  could  enforce  it. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  invites  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Congress  could  enforce  the 
amendment  by  appropriation  legislation. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  15th  amendment  provided  that  no 
citizen  of  ^the  United  States  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  Again  it  was  stated  that 
Congress  could  enforce  the  amendment 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

These  were  two  great  amendments. 
I  will  say  that  I  have  studied  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  each  was  de- 
bated and  adopted.  After  the  Civil  War 
legislation  was  enacted  to  give  effect  to 
them,  but  through  repeal,  disuse,  and  a 
very  unfortunate  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1896,  they  became  vir- 
tually inoperative. 

In  recent  years,  starting  first  with  the 
courts,  a  series  of  decisions  were  handed 
down  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  and  to 
define  more  clearly  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens under  the  14th  amendment,  such 
as  the  right  of  citizens  to  travel  by 
means  of  public  conveyance  without  seg- 
regation on  the  basis  of  race. 

Then  came  the  historic  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown  case 
in  1954.  with  the  declarattion  that  the 
segregation  of  schoolchildren  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color  served  to  deprive 
citizens  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  therefore  was  in  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

That  was  a  unanimous  opinion,  con- 
curred in  by  all  nine  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
handed  down  by  the  man  who  I  believe 
to  be  the  number  one  American  at  the 
present  time,  the  great  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  Earl  Warren,  but  it 
was  concurred  in  by  three  Justices  who 
came  from  the  South:  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
Mr.  Justice  Clark,  and  Mr.  Justice  Reed. 
It  was  concurred  in  by  those  who  had 
previously  been  Democrats  and  those 
who  had  previously  been  Republicans. 
It  was  not  a  capricious  decision  of  the 
Court.  The  case  was  argued  twice.  The 
facts  were  fully  developed.  Even  then, 
the  Court  held  conferences  with  the  at- 
torneys general  of  the  various  States  to 
try  to  work  out  a  method  of  operation 
under  It. 

Then  in  1955  the  Court  rendered  a 
supplementary  opinion.  It  was  ruled 
that  the  localities  should  move  forward 
with  all  "deliberate  speed."  The  Court 
did  not  prescribe  a  uniform  method  of 
desegregation  or  imlform  timing,  but 
did  say  that  the  method  and  the  timing 
should  not  be  used  indefinitely  to  post- 
pone compliance. 

We  have  had  a  tangled  history  in  this 
Nation  during  the  last  4  years.  I  think 
the  Federal  courts  have  played  their  part 
in  a  magnificent  fashion.  I  have  no 
criticism  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  taken  the  fioor  of  this 
body  on  nvmierous  occasions  and  I  shall, 
if  necessary,  take  it  again,  to  defend 
these  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

EXECUTIVE    AND   LXGiaLATIVE    ACTION    NEEDED   TO 
BKINO  COMFLIAMCa  WITH  14TH  AMENDICXMT 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  think  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
shown    much    determination    or    much 


willingness  to  enforce  this  decision,  and 
the  legislative  branch  has  taken  no  steps 
at  all  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals 
under  the  14th  amendment. 

Our  minds  go  back  to  the  debate  on 
what  started  out  to  be  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  1957  and  what  wound  up  to  be  a 
voting  rights  bill.  It  had  both  titles  m 
and  IV.  Title  in.  I  think,  was  very  badly 
drafted.  It  did  not  state  its  real  puriKMe. 
It  was  subject  to  attack  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  casuistical.  I  think  the  draft- 
ers of  that  title — probably  in  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office— did  not  fully  inform 
Congress  as  to  what  they  intended  to  do. 
However,  on  close  analysis — and  in  this 
respect  I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
deserves  great  credit — It  t>ecame  appar- 
ent that  title  III  was  designed  to  throw 
protection  around  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Despite  the  defects  of 
draftsmanship  and  despite  the— I  will 
not  say  "duplicity"  but  I  will  say  "casu- 
istry" with  which  the  langiiage  was 
drafted,  the  Issue  was  presented,  and  I 
thought  the  general  purposes  were  good 
and  desirable.  In  company  with  a  large 
number  of  my  fellows,  I  supported  tbe 
bill  and  title  or  part  III. 

We  know  what  happened.  Senators 
were  told — and  I  think  possibly  the  ma- 
jority leader  had  a  share  in  this— that  if 
title  III  remained  in  the  bill  our  southern 
friends  would  indulge  in  a  filibuster 
against  the  whole  bill  and  we  would  get 
nothing,  not  even  title  IV. 

THREAT  or   nLIBVSTEl    ALSO   WXAXXMi 
8T7BSTANTIVB    LXOISIATXOM 

I  desire  now  to  emphasize  a  point 
which  is  extremely  important.  One  can- 
not measure  the  evil  effects  of  a  filibuster 
merely  on  those  occasions  when  the  fili- 
buster actually  takes  place.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvnal  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Came] 
have  remarked,  the  threat  of  a  filibuster 
is  frequently  more  effective  than  the  fili- 
buster Itself.  There  was  a  tacit  threat  of 
a  filibuster  against  the  bill  If  title  in 
was  Included;  and  as  a  result  of  the 
threat  many  Senators  who.  had  it  not 
been  for  that  threat,  would  have  voted 
for  title  m,  voted  against  it,  and  It  was 
eliminated  from  the  bill.  In  return  for 
this  concession  the  other  Senators  from 
the  South,  with  the  exception  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THVKifOND],  called  off  a  poaslble  fili- 
buster against  title  IV. 

Out  of  it  we  got  some  protection  of 
voting  rights,  provided  the  Attorney 
General  will  actually  take  steps  to  seek 
injunctions  restraining  individuals  or 
groups  from  interfering  with  the  right  to 
be  registered  or  to  vote. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  censorious  about 
the  Attorney  General.  I  can  only  say 
that  up  to  date  we  have  not  seen  much 
action  in  this  direction.  We  hope  there 
may  be  action  later.  But  the  point  is 
that  a  large  vacuum  was  left,  and  thus 
far  the  legislature  has  failed  to  take  any 
action  to  implement  the  14th  amend- 
ment, so  far  as  equal  protection  of  tbe 
laws  is  concerned. 

That  is  the  real  issue  which  lies  be- 
hind this  whole  discussioiL  True,  tbe 
filibuster  has  broad  applications.  It  can 
prevent  economic  legioIaLoa  which  the 


vast  majority  desires,  but  the  real  epi- 
center, so  to  speak,  of  the  movement  to 
protect  the  filibuster  comes  from  the  fear 
that  if  it  does  not  exist,  a  civil  rights  bill 
M  ill  be  passed. 
rxoposxD  CTvn.  etgrtb  bill  or  its*  ts  coir- 

STRtJCnVE  AND  ESSENTIAL  MBASUKE  rOE  EOfDAX. 

psoTEcnoN  or  the  laws 

The  Senator  from  Illinois.  In  coop«ti- 
tion  with  a  large  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors, Including  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl.  and  others,  has 
introduced  what  he  regards  as  a  modest 
civil  rights  proposal.  It  went  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1958.  The  Ju- 
diciary Committee — I  think  very  mis- 
takenly— decided  not  to  hold  hearings 
upon  It.    This  is  a  very  moderate  bill. 

I  wish  our  southern  friends  would  not 
get  the  Idea  that  we  are  trying  to  perse- 
cute them  or  be  rough  on  them.  We 
know  the  problems  they  have,  and  we 
know  that  such  problems  are  particularly 
acute  in  those  States  and  counties  where 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  is  extremely 
high. 

We  also  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  we 
hope  there  Is  not  the  slightest  touch  of 
self-righteou-sness  In  the  proposals  which 
we  make.  The  people  in  the  North  are 
no  more  virtuous  than  the  people  of  the 
South.  In  fact,  while  the  slave  trade 
brought  the  slaves  to  the  South,  Yankee 
captains  usually  commanded  the  slave 
ships  which  brought  the  slaves  over. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
the  representatives  from  Virginia  pro- 
posed that  slavery  be  prohibited  in  the 
new  Constitution  after  a  given  time,  and 
that  the  representatives  of  the  slave- 
trading  States,  including  Massachusetts, 
said  they  would  walk  out,  and  there 
would  be  no  Constitution? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
check  that  statement.  I  have  always 
admired  the  human! tar ianism  of  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  George  Mason,  and  others. 
My  only  regret  Is  that  Virginia  seems  to 
have  departed  from  the  humane  tradi- 
tion of  those  great  leaders. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  I  think  that  statement  was  rather 
gratuitous. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  brought 
up  the  subject. 

We  in  the  North  are  fortunate  from  the 
standpoint  of  climate,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy. The  climate  of  the  South,  the 
heat,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
level  qualities  of  the  soil  along  the  so- 
called  Black  Belt,  made  it  more  adaptable 
to  slavery.  Slavery  emerged  as  an  insti- 
tution of  the  South;  and  although  the 
slaves  were  freed,  the  problem  of  the 
Negroes  remained. 

I  hope  my  friends  from  the  South  who 
now  sit  in  the  Chamber  will  not  think 
that  I  am  indulging  in  any  language 
which  refiects  upon  them  when  I  say 
that  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  South  is 
that  Its  people  are  the  prisoners  both  of 
geography  and  history. 

Attitudes  of  mind  and  institutions 
have  grown  up  which  Imprison  the  white 
population  of  the  South;  and  yet  they 


find  themselves  in  a  world  in  which  men 
are  insisting  that  they  are  human  beings 
in  the  sight  of  God.  entiUed  to  respect 
as  human  souls,  with  a  touch  of  the 
divine  in  them,  and  therefore  des^ire  to 
be  accorded  the  dignity  which  should  be 
accorded  to  every  human  being. 

OUB  rAILUKKB  TO  GEAMT  EQUAL  JtTBTICE  IMJTTRB 
OUS    NATION    nr   ETE8   OT   OTHXa    PEOPLES 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  world.  The  popula- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury were  held  by  the  colonial  nations  of 
Europe,  and  the  colonial  nations  of 
Europe  not  only  im(>osed  political  dom- 
ination over  those  areas,  but  they  treated 
the  people  of  those  countries  as  social 
and  cultural  inferiors,  and  as  social 
pariahs.  This  was  bitterly  resented  and 
properly  so. 

The  demand  for  independence  in  those 
areas  is  therefore  not  merely  a  demand 
for  political  independence,  as  was  the 
case  with  Canada  m  the  19th  century. 
Is  is  also  the  demand  that  the  Chmese, 
the  Indians,  the  Malays,  the  Arabs,  and 
Africans  be  treated  as  human  souls, 
treated  with  the  dignity  to  which  every 
human  is  entitled. 

Because  this  country  finds  itself  im- 
prisoned by  the  past,  despite  the  ideals 
wliich  we  profess  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  in  the  Constitution — 
and  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Jefferson, 
Madison,  George  Mason,  and  others — 
and  despite  tlie  great  progress  which  we 
have  made,  there  are  many  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  practices  which  are  at 
variance  with  this  new  belief  in  human 
dignity. 

I  do  not  wish  to  lecture  my  friends 
from  the  South,  but  everyone  who 
travels  Icnows  that  the  .greatest  cross 
wlilch  the  prestige  of  America  has  to 
bear  is  our  treatment  of  the  Negro.  This 
is  the  question  which  the  Indian  throws 
at  us,  the  question  which  the  Malay 
throws  at  us.  and  in  particular  the  ques- 
tion which  ttie  Africans  throw  at  us. 
Africa,  which  was  a  dark  and  slumbering 
continent  only  a  few  years  ago,  is  now 
emerging  as  a  continent  where  new 
nations  are  springing  into  being  and 
people  are  desiring  political  Independ- 
eace  and  treatment  as  individuals. 

CONSTKCCTIVE    NOT    PTTNTTIVE    LEGISLATION 
IS  NEEDED 

Under  those  circumstances,  some  of 
us  believe  that  this  question  needs  na- 
tional attention,  that  the  interests  of 
America  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  aCarmative  action.  We  do 
not  propose  to  hxuniliate  the  South.  We 
want  to  aid  those  sections  in  the  South 
which  need  aid,  and  we  want  to  aid 
the  fine  people  in  the  South  who  wish 
to  effect  a  peaceful,  humane  transition 
from  the  old  day  to  the  new. 

Some  of  the  men  and  women  whom  I 
most  admire  are  the  liberals  of  the 
South,  who  see  that  the  old  path  is 
wrong,  and  leads  into  a  blind  alley,  and 
that  If  continued.  It  may  lead  to  disaster 
and  bloodshed.  They  are  seeking  a  bet- 
ter way;  but  they  find  themselves  in 
an  area,  which,  dominated  by  the  past, 
means  that  if  they  take  forward  steps 
they  may  lose  their  Jobs,  may  lose  their 
businesses,  and  almost  certainly  lose 
their  reputations.    These  good  people  of 


the  South  need  to  be  Uberated.  They 
are  held  at  present  in  something  of  a 
prison.  We  want  to  liberate  them.  I 
say  that  not  with  any  touch  of  self- 
righteousness,  but  with  sincere  desire. 

The  bill  to  which  I  have  referred 
means  to  do  Jiist  that.  It  provides  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  counsel  with  commu- 
nities on  effecting  a  more  peaceful  tran- 
sition from  segregation  to  desegrega- 
tion. If  such  helpful  facilities  had  been 
available  in  1957,  It  may  be  that  the 
head-on  conflict  at  Little  Rock  could 
have  been  avoided.  The  people  of  Little 
Rock  wanted  to  desegregate.  The  local 
government  and  the  school  board  were 
ssrmpathetic  toward  putting  into  effect 
a  minimum  program.  However,  public 
opinion  in  the  community  had  not  l>een 
organized  to  support  it.  It  was  possible, 
therefore,  for  extremists  to  sweep  the 
community  oL  its  balance.  That  hap- 
pened with  tragic  results  for  the  Nation, 
tragic  results  for  Little  Rock  and  tragic 
results  to  the  South. 

Is  it  not  much  better  to  take  counsel 
together  and  try  to  work  out  methods  of 
transition?  It  can  be  done.  Louisville 
did  it.  Other  cities  have  done  it.  I 
notice  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  who  has 
recently  joined  us,  presiding  in  the 
chair.  He  comes  from  one  of  the  fine 
cities  of  Indiana  nearest  to  my  State, 
and  he  has  served  as  mayor  of  that  fine 
city.  He  nods  his  head,  and  I  take  it 
to  mean  that  Evansvllle  has  done  it. 
Evansville  is  almost  half  a  southern 
city.  We  have  done  it  in  my  own  State, 
in  the  southern  poitlon  of  the  State, 
which  is  primarily  southern,  rather  than 
northern. 

We  want  to  be  helpful.  There  are 
other  provisions  in  the  bill  which  state 
that  if  localities  wish  to  desegregate — as 
is  possible  Norfolk  does,  and  probably 
Arlington — and  if  financial  aid  ts  cut 
off  by  the  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  step  in  and  make  good  the  loss 
to  the  locality  of  State  revenues.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Federal  Government 
insists  on  their  obeying  the  Federal  law, 
the  Federal  Government  should  have 
some  responsibility  for  bearing  the  extra 
costs  involved.  Or  if  the  expense  of  de- 
segregation is  greater  than  the  cost  of 
segregation,  we  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  bear  some  of  that  cost. 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  cost 
of  desegregation  will  be  greater,  because 
in  many  cases  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
have  a  duplicate  school  system.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  build  additional 
school  buildings.  It  wiU  be  possible  to 
use  fewer  school  buildings  and  it  may  be 
C>o6sible  to  use  fewer  schoolteachers.  In 
some  cases  however  it  will  mean  a 
greater  cost,  because  uiiat  we  do  not 
want  is  to  reduce  the  level  of  white  edu- 
cation to  the  level  which  has  been  ac- 
corded to  the  Negroes.  Rather,  we 
would  raise  the  level  of  Negro  education 
to  the  level  which  applies  in  the  case  of 
white  education.  That  may  cost  more 
money.  Since  it  may  entail  added  costs, 
we  do  not  want  to  make  a  locality  pay  the 
full  additional  cost  which  may  become 
necessary.  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
want  virtue  to  be  punished. 
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The  Southern  States,  in  proportion  to 
their  income,  spend  more  for  education 
than  does  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
is  true  that  the  level  of  education  in  the 
South  is  probably  inferior  to  the  aver- 
age in  the  rest  of  the  coimtry.  It  is 
true  that  the  average  amount  spent  per 
pupil  in  the  South  is  less  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  But  that  is  merely 
because  the  per  pu|^  income  in  the 
South  is  lower  thanin  the  North.  In 
proportion  to  per  pupil  income,  the 
Southern  States  as  a  whole  spend  a 
larger  proportion  of  that  income  for 
education  than  other  States  in  the 
Union,  including  even  Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  wish  my  colleagues  to  think 
that  I  am  castigating  the  South  because 
of  the  lower  level  of  education  irf  the 
South.  That  is  because  of  the  lower 
economic  prosperity  in  the  South. 
Therefore,  we  in  the  North,  or  at  least 
those  who  think  as  I  do,  believe  that  we 
should  help  bear  a  part  of  that  burden. 

BILL    ALSO    AtTTHORIZES    rXOKRAL    StJITS    TO    END 
DENIALS  or  RIGHTS  UNDES  14TH  AMENDMENT 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  contains 
straightforward  language  without  any 
attempt  to  deceive,  and  without  any 
casuistic  declarations.  We  believe  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  take 
steps  through  proceedings  in  equity  to 
enforce  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  However,  we  limit  that 
with  the  provision  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  shall  act  only  on  the  petition 
of  an  individual  if  that  individual  is 
found  not  to  be  financially  or  otherwise 
competent  to  carry  the  suit.  Here  we 
touch  upon  a  matter  which  we  dealt  with 
in  the  basic  voting  rights  bill  in  1957. 

I  believe  people  can  get  justice  in  the 
Federal  courts  of  this  Nation.  However, 
it  is  a  costly  business  to  get  there. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  CMahonby]  say  that  if  a  bill  is 
brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  can  pass  any  bill.  Yes ;  but  that 
is  a  big  "if."  Filibusters  will  not  permit 
many  bills  to  be  brought  to  a  vote.  It  is 
possible  to  get  justice  in  the  Federal 
courts  provided  a  person  has  the  neces- 
sary monetary  resources  to  bring  the 
suit  to  the  Federal  district  court,  through 
the  circuit  court,  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Those  who  do  not  have  the 
money  do  not  have  an  equal  chance  to 
get  equal  justice  under  law. 

When  the  debate  on  the  voting  rights 
bill  was  under  way,  I  quoted  from  Ana- 
tole  France's  "Red  Lilly."  In  that  book 
the  great  French  satirist  put  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  a  state- 
ment on  the  equality  of  laws.  He  apoth- 
eosized the  equality  of  laws  when  he  said : 

The  majestic  equality  of  the  laws  forbid 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  from  sleeping 
under  bridges  and  begging  in  the  streets  for 
bread. 

That  Is  true.  A  Parisian  millionaire 
who  slept  under  one  of  the  bridges  which 
span  the  River  Seine  would  be  arrested 
for  vagrancy.  If  he  took  his  hat  in 
hand  and  begged  in  the  Place  de  I'Opera, 
he  would  also  be  arrested  for  vagrancy. 
But  because  of  his  income,  he  would  not 
have  to  do  either.  However,  the  poor 
fellow  who  had  to  do  it  would  be 
arrcoted. 


The  poor  fellow  without  economic  re- 
sources Is  behind  the  8-ball.  Negroes 
like  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale  in  southern  communities.  They  are 
employed  by  others,  or  their  relatives  are 
employed  by  others.  They  are  looked 
down  upon.  To  ask  them  to  finance  the 
fight  for  their  own  rights  is  like  pitting  a 
pygmy  against  a  giant.  The  David  and 
Goliath  story  is  not  repeated  many  times 
in  American  life. 

To  help  themselves,  they  have  organ- 
ized the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Colored  People,  and 
have  pooled  their  funds,  obtained  for  the 
most  part  from  northern  cities.  How- 
ever, a  series  of  antibarratry  laws  in  the 
South  make  it  a  penal  offense  for  anyone 
to  give  financial  or  legal  assistance  to 
those  folks.  Whether  those  laws  are 
constitutional  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  In 
other  words,  the  Negro  people  of  the 
South  lack  the  resources,  and  the  anti- 
barratry  laws  make  it  a  penal  offense  for 
anyone  to  come  to  their  aid.  That  is  the 
situation. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
merely  provide  the  tribunal  before 
which  their  claims  of  justice  can  be  ar- 
gued, but  also  help  them  to  state  their 
case.  I  believe  that  we  should  have,  so 
to  speak,  a  legal-aid  society  attached  to 
the  Government.  That  principle  is  em- 
bodied in  no  less  than  38  laws  of  this 
country.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  is 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act,  which  em- 
bodies this  principle.  That  is  what  title 
ni  of  the  1957  bill  was  all  about,  but  it 
was  very  badly  worded  in  its  meaning. 
That  is  conceded.  But  the  principle  is 
openly  stated  in  our  bill.  We  believe  it 
should  be  discussed  and  adopted  on  its 
merits  and  not  put  over  by  concealment. 
That  is  the  same  civil-rights  bill  which 
we  introduced  in  1958.  and  upon  which 
hearings  were  not  held. 

I  say  to  my  southern  friends  that 
whatever  the  result  of  these  votes  may 
be.  that  bill  will  again  be  introduced 
this  year.  This  is  not  a  threat;  It  is  a 
statement.  We  cannot  dodge  this  is- 
sue any  longer.  The  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  require  action.  We  are  will- 
ing to  have  it  apply  to  the  North  as 
well  as  to  the  South. 

Not  only  was  the  absence  of  slavery 
in  the  North  due  to  historic  and  geo- 
graphic reasons;  but  any  superior  prac- 
tices which  we  have  had  In  the  North 
have  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  have  not  been  so  many  Negroes 
in  the  North.  It  is  quite  likely  that  if 
the  proportions  had  been  interchanged, 
we  would  have  been  Just  like  the  South. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with 
our  treatment  of  the  Negro  in  the  North 
which  we  should  rectify;  but  there  are 
some  things  in  which  we  have  pro- 
gressed. Discrimination  in  the  main 
against  Negroes — not  imiversally,  but  in 
the  main — is  practiced  by  private  indi- 
viduals without  the  sanction  of  law.  We 
have  removed  legal  disabilities,  and  we 
are  moving  pretty  rapidly  toward  greater 
actual  equality.  Individuals  can  still 
have  their  choice  as  to  what  associations 
they  wish  to  have.  I  do  not  think  that 
right  should  be  taken  away.  But  we  are 
moving,   and   we   do  not  have   an   or- 


ganized system  of  repression  or  aeeond- 
class  citizenship. 

Where  we  can  improve,  where  we  are 
at  fault  compared  with  the  national 
standards  to  which  we  should  conform, 
the  condition  should  be  corrected.  We 
welcome  such  correction. 

This  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  ma- 
jority of  people  in  this  country  are  mov- 
ing. Our  good  friends  from  the  South 
sense  that  the  enforcement  of  the  14th 
amendment  may  become  a  matter  of 
congressional  cu:tion,  so  they  want  to  de- 
fend their  institutions  by  the  practice  of 
the  filibuster.  That  is  their  last  resort 
to  prevent  action.  I  hope  I  have  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  we  who  are 
seeking  a  change  in  the  filibuster  rule 
are  not  proposing  to  eliminate  debate. 
To  the  contrary,  the  explanation  I  gave 
a  moment  ago  indicates  that  there  could 
be  6  or  8  weeks  of  debate.  If  there  are 
weaknesses  in  the  bill,  we  want  to  have 
them  revealed  and  disctissed. 

But  we  believe  that  discussion  is  not 
the  end  of  legislative  action.  Discussion 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  wise  ac- 
tion, so  that  truth  and  error  can  combat 
against  each  other.  Sometimes  what 
seems  to  be  the  truth  turns  out  to  have 
wealuiesses  in  it.  Those  flaws  can  then 
be  corrected.  But  after  the  discussion 
has  gone  on  for  some  time,  the  Legliia- 
ture  has  to  act.  Some  time  the  roll  has 
to  be  called.  This  action  can  be  either 
positive — afOrmaUve — or  negative.  For 
negative  action — rejecting  a  bill — is  ac- 
tion. That  is  what  we  are  contending 
for. 

MAJORITT     BtrLZ     XNTKNDKD     VT     OOWlIlUilOlt 

In  a  sense  we  should  be  a  debating 
society  here,  a  debating  society  affording 
far  greater  prolongation  of  debate  than 
was  granted  in  the  Confederate  Senate 
or  is  now  granted  in  the  legislatures  of 
the  Southern  States.  But  we  contend 
that  this  discussion  should  at  some  time 
eventuate  in  action  if  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  so  desire. 

I  do  not  think  much  argument  Is 
needed,  after  what  has  been  developed  to 
prove  that  It  was  the  desire  of  those  who 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  the  majority  should  have  the 
power  to  act  except  in  those  specific  mat- 
ters upon  which  other  provisiooa  were 
expressly  made.  A  two-thirds  vote  Is 
required  for  the  overriding  of  vetoes,  for 
the  ratification  of  treaties,  for  the  sub- 
mission of  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, for  judicial  or  executive  Impeach- 
ment, and  for  expulsion  A  two-thirds 
vote  is  specifically  provided  in  those 
categories.  But  those  are  the  only 
subjects  upon  which  there  is  an  express 
requirement  for  a  two-thirds  vote.  In 
all  other  matters,  where  no  other  pro- 
vision Is  contained,  the  assiunptton  Is 
that  the  will  of  the  majority,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  ballot,  is  ultimately  to 
prevail. 

There  Is  no  exception  which  provides 
that  the  Senate  rules  shall  be  approved 
only  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  That  would 
be  a  self-imposed  chain,  one  which  we 
put  upon  ourselves. 

There  is  no  provision  that  civil  rights 
shall  be  required  to  have  a  two-thirds 
vote,  or  a  two-thirds  ability  to  break  a 
filibuster,  perhaps  I  should  say. 


Therefore,  we  say  that  so  far  from 
being  indefensible  extremists,  we  are 
founding  our  contention  both  in  the  reso- 
lution now  before  the  Senate  and  in  the 
proposed  legislation  which  we  intend 
later  to  submit  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution.    That  is  our  purpose. 

I  conclude  with  one  further  remark. 
I  admire  the  southern  ability,  the  south- 
ern graciousness,  the  southern  kindli- 
ness when  expressed  in  given  channels. 
I  think  that  if  the  South  were  once  free, 
or  partially  free,  from  this  incubus  which 
hangs  over  it,  then  the  great  talents,  the 
great  political  talents,  of  the  South 
could  be  used  in  a  constructive  instead 
of  in  a  destructive  fashion. 

It  hurts  me  when  I  think  of  what  is 
happening  in  many  States.  It  hurts  me 
not  merely  to  think  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  Negroes;  it  hurts  me  to  think  of 
what  is  happening  to  the  whites.  We 
want  to  free  the  talents  of  moderates, 
liberals,  conservative-liberals,  liberal- 
conservatives,  and  others  in  the  South 
for  the  great  tasks  of  effecting  a  transi- 
tion from  the  old  order  to  the  new  or- 
der, and  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  has  been  a  rather  lengthy  speech, 
Mr.  President,  and  it  has  been  delivered 
without  many  notes.  I  hope  that  if 
there  is  roughness  of  expression,  I  may 
be  pardoned. 

Exhibit  I 
Limitation  on  Debate  in  the  Sen.\te 
(Extracts  from  Individual  views  of  Mr.  Hat- 
den  Included  In  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee    on     Rules  .  and     Administration     on 
8.  Res.  25  amenUlrg  rule  XXII  relating  to 
cloture.  80th  cJ>ng.,  1st  sees..  April  3,  1947) 
Prom  1806  Xof\9\l.  a  period  of  111  years, 
there   was    no    limitation    of   debate    In    the 
Senate.     Thirty  years  ago  Senate  Rule  XXn. 
In  Its  present  form,  vas  adopted.     In  order 
that  the  Senate  may  determine  whether  that 
rule  should  be  changed.  It  Is  proper  to  ascer- 
tain Its  origin  and  how  it  has  actually  op- 
erated. 

The  Congressional  Recced  of  March  8, 
1S17.  shows  that  a  rescJutlon  (S.  Res.  5)  con- 
taining the  rule  was  presented  by  Senator 
Martin  of  Virginia,  the  majority  leader,  who 
obtained  unanimous  consent  for  Its  imme- 
diate consideration.  Ilie  primary  reason  for 
proposing  a  limitation  of  debate  was  a  fili- 
buster which  resulted  in  the  failure  to  pass 
the  armed  merchant  ship  bill  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  64tb  Congress  on  March  4. 
1917. 

Senator  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  the  minority 
leader,  stated:  "I  am  heartUy  In  favor  of  this 
resolution  which  propcses  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  so  that  debate  may  be  closed. 
•  •  •  The  change  projKJsed  by  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
majority  and  minority." 

The  Martin  resolution  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  In  the  Senate  from  noon  until 
nearly  midnight,  when  rule  XXII  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  yeas  76,  'o  nays  3.  The  tliree 
Senators  who  voted  aD;a*.nst  the  resolution 
were  Oronna,  of  North  Dakota;  La  Follette.  of 
Wisconsin:  and  Sherman,  of  Illinois.  While 
the  roUcall  was  In  prcgress  announcements 
were  made  that  of  the  16  Senators  who  were 
absent  12  would  have  voted  for  the  Martin 
resolution,  if  present. 

During  the  debate  Senator  Sherman,  of 
Illinois,  stated  : 

"If  this  change  Is  made  it  can  or  will  be 
done  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate.  A 
quorum  being  present.  49  or  more.  25  or  more, 
will  adopt  It.  It  provides  that  on  the  appli- 
cation of  16  Senators  they  may  In  effect  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  bring  any  pending  measure 


within  the  time  named  In  the  nile,  a  very 
short  one,  to  a  roUcall. 

"If  it  can  be  done  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and 
such  a  rule  changed  by  a  majority  vote,  to 
begin  with,  and  another  rule  can  be  adopted, 
either  today  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  by 
which  the  change  of  the  rule  can  be  made  by 
a  mere  majority  on  the  application  of  16 
Senators  or  fewer — by  a  mere  majority,  let  it 
be  remembered — and  the  two-third*  rule  wiU 
be  abolished." 

Mr.  Hardwlck,  of  Georgia:  "I  am  going  to 
invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  this  fact, 
however:  WhUe  it  is  true  that  the  rulee 
might  be  changed  by  a  majority,  yet  you 
never  would  be  able  to  get  a  vote  on  a  propo- 
sition to  change  the  rule  unless  two-thirds 
agreed  to  close  debate  on  that  proposition. 
So  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

Mr.  Sherman:  "But  the  Senator  must  bear 
in  mind  that  when  the  precedent  is  estab- 
lished that  two-thirds  can  bring  a  question 
of  amending  the  rules  to  a  roUcall,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  itself  can  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote.  That  is  the  statement,  and  It 
will  be  the  ruling  of  the  Sanate  when  the 
final  decision  comes.  I  only  request  the  Sen- 
ator to  wait  and  see  whether  this  rule  itself 
will  not  In  turn  be  some  time  amended  by  a 
mere  majority  vote." 

Mr.  Hardwlck:  "But  it  will  always  take 
two- thirds  to  bring  the  debate  to  an  end, 
even  on  a  proposition  to  change  the  rules." 

ths    VNDESWOOD    RZSOLXrnON 

The  first  attempt  to  modify  rule  XXII  was 
of  a  temp>orary  nature.  Senator  Underwood 
of  Alabama  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
235  on  May  4,  1818,  which  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  May  31,  modified 
so  as  to  read : 

"Resolved,  That  during  the  period  of  the 
present  war  the  rules  of  the  Senate  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

"  'That  no  Member  shall  occupy  more  than 
1  hour  in  debate,  except  by  unanimous 
consent,  on  any  bill  or  resolution  and  not 
over  20  minutes  on  each  amendment  pro- 
posed thereto." " 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  re- 
marks in  opposition  made  by  Senators  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 235: 

William  Alden  Smith,  a  Senator  from 
Michigan.  1007-19: 

"The  proposed  new  rule  is  intended  to  cur- 
tall  the  individual  right  and  power  of 
Senators.  How  can  a  Senator  represent  bis 
State  appropriately  in  a  crisis  if  a  few  Sena- 
tors may  decree  In  caucvis  and  then  absent 
themselves,  leaving  the  State  to  its  fate, 
shorn  of  the  power  to  be  effective? 

"The  Instances  where  this  rule  of  un- 
limited debate  has  been  abused  and  has 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  very  rare  Indeed  and  the  cases 
where  It  has  been  of  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  be  counted  by  hundreds 
and  hundreds. 

"The  longer  I  stay  here  the  less  I  speak. 
Some  of  the  best  men  who  ever  served  in 
this  body  have  grown  to  dislike  verbal  con- 
troversy. 

"Men  get  over  the  fascination  of  their 
own  speech;  but  if  the  occasion  should  re- 
quire, or  if  some  injustice  was  sought  to  be 
done,  unlimited  debate  would  be  a  very  de- 
sirable and  potential  weapon  to  reside  In 
the  senatorshlp. 

"It  is  not  that  a  Senator  wishes  to  be 
heard  at  great  length;  it  ts  the  power  to 
defend  his  State  which  you  are  attempting 
to  curtaU. 

"Take  away  the  right  of  unlimited  debate 
and  you  take  away  the  one  great  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  senatorial  pro- 
cedure." 

Jacob  H.  Galllnger,  a  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  1891-1918: 

"A  ^reat  deal  of  agitation  had  been  heard 
at  varying  times  concerning  the  necessity 


for  having  some  rule  that  woiUd  limit  de- 
bate. There  were  those  of  us  who  did  not 
think  any  rule  at  all  was  necessary.  There 
were  others  who  thought  a  somewhat  dras- 
tic rule  necessary.  I  speak  now  advisedly. 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
when  I  say  that  that  rule  was  adopted  aa 
a  compromlBe  rule,  and  assurances  were 
given  that  If  It  should  be  agreed  to — as  it 
was,  without  any  controversy — it  would  end 
this  matter  of  so-called  cloture  legislation. 
It  has  answered  Its  purpose. 

"During  my  somewhat  protracted  member- 
ship of  this  body  a  few  filibusters  have  been 
engaged  in.  I  was  the  victim  of  one  of  those 
filibusters,  Mr.  President.  A  bill  in  which 
I  was  deeply  interested,  which  had  been  de- 
bated for  weeks  In  this  body,  as  I  remem- 
ber It.  wc»  at  the  end  of  a  session  defeated 
by  a  filibuster. 

"At  that  time  I  felt  very  keenly  on  the 
subject  but,  when  I  came  to  look  It  all  over, 
I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evils 
that  grew  out  of  our  present  system  were  In- 
significant compared  to  the  benefits  that 
grew  out  of  It. 

"I  think  I  have  myself  partlcli>ated  In  two 
filibusters  during  the  time  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body,  and  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  regret  It.  I  believed  that  they 
were  Justified.  I  believe  that  great  good 
came  to  the  country  because  of  those  pro- 
tracted discussions." 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, 1893-1924: 

"The  case  for  free  debate  In  the  Senate 
has  never  been  better  stated  that  In  a  para- 
graph I  am  about  to  read  from  a  well-known 
book.     It  Is  there  said : 

"  'It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representa- 
tive body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  af- 
fair of  government  and  to  talk  much  about 
what  It  sees.  It  is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and 
the  voice,  and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and 
will  of  Its  constituents.  Unless  Congress 
have  and  use  every  means  of  acquainting 
Itself  vrith  the  acts  and  the  disposition  of 
the  administrative  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  country  must  be  helpless  to  learn 
how  It  is  being  served;  and  unless  Congress 
both  scrutinize  these  things  and  sift  them 
by  every  form  of  discussion  the  country  must 
remain  in  embarrassing,  crippling  ignorance 
of  the  very  affairs  which  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  it  should  understand  and 
direct. 

"  "The  informing  function  of  Congress 
should  be  preferred  even  to  Its  legislative 
function.  The  argument  Is  not  only  that 
discussed  and  interrogated  administration  Is 
the  only  pure  and  efficient  administration, 
but  more  than  that,  that  the  only  really 
self-governing  people  Is  that  people  which 
discusses  and  interrogates  Its  administration. 
The  talk  on  the  part  of  Congress  which  we 
sometimes  justly  condemn  is  the  profitless 
squabble  of  words  over  frivolous  bills  or 
selfish  party  Issues.  It  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  of  there  being  too  much  talk  about 
the  practical  concerns  and  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. Such  talk  It  is  which,  when 
earnestly  and  purposefully  conducted,  clears 
the  public  mind  and  shapes  the  demands  of 
public  opinion.' " 

"That,  Mr.  President,  Is  taken  from  'Con- 
gressional Government,"  pages  303  and  304, 
written  by  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  (Woodrow  Wilson],  and  I 
think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
powerful  exposition  of  that  necessity  for 
debate  which,  I  think,  is  infringed  on  by 
this  proposed  rule." 

Warren  G.  Harding,  a  Senator  from  Ohio, 
1915-20: 

"I  have  been  hearing  about  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Senate  since  I  first  entered  poli- 
tics; and  it  was  rather  an  ironical  thing  the 
other  day  that  one  of  the  most  emphatic 
speeches  made  In  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  was  uttered  by  the  very  latest  ar- 
rival in  this  body. 
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•^ut  the  rafamuitlon  of  the  Senate  haa 
long  been  a  fad.  I  came  here  mymai  uxutar 
the  Unpreaeion  tliat  tbere  ought  to  1M  clo- 
ture and  llmltattons  on  debate;  and  tba 
^nger  I  sit  In  thli  body,  the  more  oon- 
vlnoed  do  I  become  that  the  freedom  of 
debate  In  the  United  Statee  Senate  la  one 
r?  the  highest  guaranteea  we  have  of  our 
American  Inaftltutlona. 

"Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  eeat  I 
wi£h  to  say  that  the  length  of  a  apeech  la 
not  the  measure  of  Its  merit. 

"While  the  Senate  may  not  llaten.  because 
the  Senate  doea  not  Usten  very  attentively 
to  anybody,  I  dlacoTer.  though  Congress  may 
not  be  apparently  concerned  and  though  the 
galleries  of  this  body  may  not  be  filled  to  add 
their  Incplring  attention.  I  charge  you  now. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  listening.  This  is 
the  one  central  point,  the  one  open  forum, 
the  one  place  in  America  where  there  is 
freedom  of  debate,  which  is  essential  to  an 
enlightened  and  dependable  public  senti- 
ment, the  guide  of  the  American  Republic." 

Charles  E.  Townsend,  a  Senator  from 
Michigan,  1911-23: 

"It  wlU  be  a  sad  day  for  our  Republic 
when  the  Senate  ceases  to  be  a  free  and 
open  f  oriun. 

"When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other  House, 
to  me  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  was  that  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  debate  and  full  consideration. 
I  did  not  expect  to  abuse  that  privilege,  and 
I  never  have  done  so. 

"Most  new  Senators  are  instinctively  for 
re-forming  the  rules. 

"We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  condemn- 
ing long  speeches  scnictUncs  and  I  coiifeEo 
that  at  times  I  have  criticized  them,  too; 
but  I  have  recalled  that  subsequent  events 
have  shown  that  many  Senators  were  r.gbt 
In  aopealiug  to  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
question  under  discussion,  and  It  was  their 
duty  to  make  those  appeals  to  the  Senate  if 
by  doing  so  they  had  any  hope  of  changing 
the  rentlments  of  the  Senators." 

James  E.  W<.*tson,  a  Senator  from  Indiana. 
191&-33: 

"If  this  had  been  the  rule  of  the  D.S.  San- 
ate  for  the  first  50  years  of  Its  existence  John 
C.  Calhoun  would  not  have  been  able  to 
thunder  forth  the  doctrines  in  which  lie  be- 
lieved; Hayne  could  not  have  announced  on 
the  floor  the  Ideas  which  he  so  eloquently 
espoused;  Henry  Clay  would  have  been  im- 
ablc  to  deliver  in  f\ill  any  one  of  the  score  of 
speeches  that  accomplished  so  much  for  his 
country;  and  Daniel  Webster,  imperious  ora- 
tor of  American  history,  could  not  have 
blazed  the  pathway  of  the  future  In  that  his- 
toric utterance  in  which  he  announced  tlie 
essential  policies  of  the  Republic  if  its  Insti- 
tutions are  to  endure,  for  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  In  the  open  forum  of  debate 
he  In  a  sense  shaped  the  destiny  of  the  Re- 
public and  molded  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Oailinger:  "Speaking  for  8  hours." 

Mr.  Watson:  "And  8  hours,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  Informs  me,  he  spent 
In  d  .liveriu^  that  masterful  oration. 

"If  this  had  been  the  rule  of  the  Senate 
even  In  our  day,  the  great  debates  that  have 
occurred  upon  the  financial  and  economic 
problems  which  have  engaged  the  thought 
and  attention  of  the  Republic  could  not  have 
taken  place  to  the  full. 

Reed  Smoot,  a  Senator  from  Utah,  1003-33 : 

"T.ic  passage  of  this  resolution  means  that 
running  debate  will  be  closed  In  the  future, 
and  I  say  now  that  there  haa  been  more  In- 
formation given  to  Senators,  actual  informa- 
tion, information  that  affected  the  votes  of 
Senators,  more  real  information  gained.  In 
a  running  debate  where  queatlons  are  freely 
asked,  than  there  la  In  all  the  set  apeechea 
that  were  ever  made  In  this  body." 

James  D.  Phelan,  a  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, 1915-21: 

"It  Is  the  history  of  thla  body  that  there 
are  empty  benches  occasionally  when  a  Sen- 


ator esceeda  what.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
abaenteea,  may  be  a  reaaonahle  time  limit. 
Z  believe  It  wee  held  In -the  Boom  of  Oom- 
mona  that,  wbereae  a  man  had  a  right  to 
•peak,  he  had  no  right  to  be  heard. 

"The  Senate  rulea  aerve  by  arresting  hasty 
action.  Members  of  the  Bouse  have  appealed 
to  me  to  save  the  power  of  the  Senate  on 
which  the  Membera  of  the  House  themselves 
ao  often  rely.  On  It  the  country  rellee  to  have 
time  to  deliberate  and  if  necessary  protest. 

"Men  arc  carried  away  by  passion,  heat, 
and  rancor,  and  they  enact  laws  thought- 
leesly;  again  they  enact  laws  Ignorantly. 
Debate  restrains  passion;  debate  restrains 
heat;  debate  restrains  rancor,  and  at  the 
same  time  debate  commands  deliberation. 
Therefore  I  oppose  the  arbitrary  rule  and 
stand  for  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  has  served  the  country  so  well  In 
this  war." 

Prank  B.  Brandegee.  a  Senator  from 
Connecticut,    1905-24: 

"Mr.  Preiddent.  I  look  at  this  right  of  de- 
bate not  as  a  right,  much  less  a  privilege, 
which  we  f.re  conferring  upon  ourselves  as  a 
matter  of  favor.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  right 
which  attaches  to  the  sovereign  States  of 
thla  Union  each  of  which  is  represented  here 
by  2  Senators,  and  whose  sole  method  of 
putting  Itj  case  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  before  this  body  is  through 
the  voice  cf  its  2  Senators. 

"So  I  say  that  thla  Is  the  fortun  of  the 
States.  Tills  is  a  federated  Government,  in 
which  the  Statee  reserved  the  right  of  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  made  that  the  only  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  never  should  be  subject 
to  amendment." 

VICI   PHESIBENT  DAWZS 

At  the  beginning  of  a  special  session  of  the 
Senate  on  March  4,  1925.  Charles  G.  Dnwes, 
who  took  the  oath  that  day  as  Vice  President, 
delivered  t-.n  addreos  to  the  Senate  in  which 
he  sr.ld : 

"Reform  In  the  prerent  rules  of  the  Sennte 
is  demanded  not  only  by  American  public 
opinion,  but  I  venture  to  say  in  the  Individ- 
ual consciences  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Semite  Itfelf ." 

With  special  reference  to  rule  XXII,  the 
new  PrepVent  of  the  Senate  ttated : 

"Tliat  rule  which  at  times  enables  S?nators 
to  consume  In  oratory  those  last  precious 
minutes  ol  a  session  needed  fcr  momentous 
decisions,  ])laces  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a 
minority  cf  Senators  a  greater  power  than 
the  veto  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  Is  limited  In  its  effectiveness 
by  the  necessity  of  an  affirmative  two-thirds 
vote. 

Lynn  Haines,  the  editor  of  a  monthly  pub- 
lication, "The  Searchlight  on  Congress," 
wrote  letters  to  each  Member  of  the  Sonate 
arklng  for  a  statement  as  to  his  opinion 
of  the  proposal  of  Vice  President  Dawes. 
The  following  are  fxtracts  from  some  of  the 
replies  printed  in  the  May  1925  Issue  of  that 
publication : 

William  E.  Borah,  a  Senator  from  Idaho. 
1D07  40: 

"I  do  nol,  know  what  changes  Vice  Presi- 
dent Daweii  proposes  with  reference  to  the 
Senate  rulus.  In  a  general  way  it  seems 
that  he  would  adopt  strict  cloture.  I  am 
opposed  to  cloture  in  any  form. 

"I  have  never  known  a  good  measure  killed 
by  a  flllbuiiter  or  a  debate.  I  have  known 
of  a  vast  number  of  bad  measures,  unright- 
eous measures,  which  could  not  have  been 
killed  In  any  other  way  except  through  long 
discussion  and  debate. 

"There  Ir.  nothing  In  which  sinister  and 
crooked  Interests,  seeking  favorable  legisla- 
tion, are  more  Interested  right  now  than  la 
cutting  off  discussion  in  Washington." 

Smith  W.  Brookhart.  a  Ssnator  from  Iowa, 
1822-33: 

"I  do  not  think  the  Senate  rule  of  unlim- 
ited debate  will  be  materially  changed.    It 


la  this  rule  that  makes  the  United  Btates 
Sena te<  the  one  great  open  leglalatiTe  fanaai 
in  alAha  world. 

"The  rule  sometimes  dslays  good  leglata- 
tlon.  but  never  kills  It.  Good  legislation  al- 
ways comes  back,  and  finally  wins.  The  rule 
kllla  a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation.  That 
class  of  legislation  which  cannot  stand  the 
Ught  of  publicity  wlU  always  be  killed  by 
unlimited  debate." 

THS  SaCOND  TTWDtaWOOD  BasofLTmoif 

>n  June  4.  1926,  Senator  Oecar  W.  Under- 
wood, of  AlatMima,  moved  that  consideration 
be  given  to  Senate  Resolutloa  2SS  which 
he  had  introduced  on  May  17  to  amend  the 
rulee  of  the  Senate  to  provide  that: 

"Whenever  a  bill  raising  revenue  or  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  has  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  for  more  than  1 
calendar  day,  as  relating  to  such  bills,  there 
shall  be  a  motion  for  the  previous  question, 
which,  being  ordered  by  a  majority  of  Sena- 
tors voting,  if  a  quorum  is  present,  shall 
have  the  effect  to  cut  off  all  debate  and  bring 
the  Senate  to  a  direct  vote  upon  the  imme- 
diate question  or  questions  on  which  it  has 
been  asked  and  ordered.  •  •  • 

Joseph  T.  Robinson,  a  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 1913-^7: 

"The  filibuster  has  been  Invoked  compar- 
atively few  times  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  every  time  It  has  been  invoked  and 
proved  successful  It  has  been  justifled  In 
the  Judgment  and  in  the  conviction  of  the 
public.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ftllliaeter 
that  the  Senator  from  Aiah^twf^  M—ft^ 
wagod.  which  he  led  and  of  which  he  boasted. 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  defeat  a  bill 
which  authorized  the  Federal  Ooverzunsnt 
to  permit  Judgments  In  damages  against 
counties  and  munlclpslltlee  for  no  alleged 
wrongful  act.  a  bill  which  took  away  from 
the  local  governmental  Institutions  tbe  few 
remaining  powers  which  they  are  permitted 
to  exercise. 

"The  force  bill  would  have  heeame  a  law 
but  for  the  organized  and  perclatent  oppo- 
sition of  Senators  who  saw  In  its  provtsloos 
dangers  to  the  fundamental  InstltuttoiM  of 
this  Republic.  They  defeated  It  by  fighting 
and  falling  back  and  fighting  again  until 
the  hoses  which  were  assaulting  tlwm  real- 
ized that  the  attack  had  failed." 

Mr.  Reed  of  Missouri:  "The  late  Senator 
Lodge,  spontor  for  what  is  called  the  force 
bill,  years  afterward,  indeed,  only  a  year  or 
two  before  his  lamenUble  defttta.  stated  to 
me  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  be 
was  convinced  that  the  force  bill  was  wrong 
and  tbat  the  result  of  the  flllbuster  had  been 
s  great  blessing  to  the  country." 

"Mr.  Robinson:  Of  courre,  the  rules  could 
be  amended  and  Imj^roved,  but  that,  Mr. 
Pre.'=ldent.  Is  not  the  question.  The  propo- 
sition Is,  'Shall  the  voice  of  the  people 
through  their  Senators  be  stifled  and  sup- 
pressed?' I  care  not  whether  Senators  come 
from  New  England  or  from  the  South, 
whether  they  come  from  the  West  or  from 
the  East  the  proposition  Is  that  here  is  one 
forum  which,  under  traditions  and  prece- 
dents, affords  an  opportunity  for  the  pub- 
lic to  hare  expression  of  Its  views  through 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

"When  I  recall  the  fact  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlvss  ons 
man  on  one  side  and  another  man  on  the 
other  side,  frequently  both  of  them,  really 
agreeing  as  to  the  proposition  in  dispute, 
actually  control  all  the  time  that  U  allotted: 
that  no  Member  may  npnsk  except  by  per- 
mission of  someone  else,  and  that  his  only 
remedy  la  to  print  in  the  Raooas  a  epwch 
whioh  frequently  be  himself  dose  not  oom- 
prebend  end  which  nobody  oo  God**  earth 
will  ever  read.  X  am  willing  to  rlndicate 
thla  forum  of  open  debate  where  fcoli  may 
be  arrogant,  but  where  men  who  have  stud- 
led  problems  still  have  a  chance  to  speak." 


Jamea  A.  Reed,  a  Senator  from  Missouri, 
1011-28: 

"Clotiure  means  the  granting  of  a  power. 
Whenever  you  grant  a  power  you  must  as- 
sume that  the  power  will  be  exercised.  So. 
when  we  discuss  this  proposed  rule,  we  must 
do  so  in  the  light,  not  of  how  It  may  be 
exercised  so  as  to  do  no  harm,  but  we  must 
consider  how  It  may  tM  exercised  to  do  harm. 

"I  need  not  pause  to  add  to  the  argument 
already  made,  that  when  It  Is  proposed  to 
bring  in  a  great  meisure  Involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money.  If  It  be  a 
bill  for  the  appropriation  of  money,  or  a  bill 
for  the  collection  ol  taxes  from  the  entire 
country,  affecting  Ictlmately  the  Industries 
of  the  country,  an  hcur's  debate  upon  such  a 
bill  is  utterly  insufficient,  utterly  inadequate, 
and  that  a  rule  lln^lting  debate  to  1  hour 
would  mean  the  end  of  debate.  The  truth 
Is  that  this  measure.  If  adopted,  will  em- 
power a  majority  io  throttle  freedom  of 
speech  upon  this  flsor  and  enable  sinister 
and  wicked  measures  to  be  carried  to  con- 
summation without  the  country  being  ad- 
vised of  the  Inequities  they  bear. 

"Gag  rule  is  the  lait  resort  of  the  legislative 
scoundrel.  Gag  ruli^  Is  the  surest  device  of 
the  rascal  who  presides  over  a  political  con- 
vention and  propos(!8  to  accomplish  some- 
thing which  win  net  bear  discussion.  Gag 
rule  is  the  thing  that  men  inexperienced 
In  legislative  proceedings  always  advocate  at 
first,  and  if  they  have  any  sense,  nearly 
always  retire  from  n  gracefully  as  possible 
after  they  have  seen  it  in  operation. 

"There  is  Justification  for  unlimited  debate 
In  this  body.  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of 
hearing  about  the  sarred  rights  of  the  major- 
ity: that  this  is  a  cc  untry  ruled  by  the  ma- 
jority; and  that  the  majority  has  the  right 
to  have  its  way.  This  Is  not  a  country  ruled 
by  the  majority.  This  is  not  a  country  of 
majority  rule.  Th-:  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  vrltten.  In  large  part,  to 
prevent  majority  n.le.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  in  announcement  that 
there  are  llmltatloTUi  uix>n  majority  rule. 

"MAJCBirr    SULK 

•THaJorlty  rule.  V^here  is  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  back  of  majority  rule 
except  in  the  men;  necessity  to  dispatch 
business?  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  1  or 
10  vote  for  a  bill  in  the  Senate  is  not  a  cer- 
tification that  the  action  is  right.  The  ma- 
jority has  been  wrong  oftener  than  It  has 
been  right  In  all  the  course  of  time.  The 
majority  crucified  Jesus  Christ.  The  major- 
ity burned  the  Christians  at  the  stake.  The 
majority  drove  the  .lews  into  exile  and  the 
ghetto.  The  major. ty  established  slavery. 
Ttie  majority  set  up  Innumerable  gibbets. 
The  majority  chained  to  stakes  and  sur- 
rounded with  circles  of  flame  mart3rrs  through 
all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

"Majority  rule  without  any  limitation  or 
curb  upon  the  particular  set  of  fools  who 
happen  to  be  placed  for  the  moment  in 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  government. 
The  majority  grinned  and  Jeered  when  Co- 
lumbus said  the  world  was  roiuid.  The  ma- 
jority threw  him  into  a  dungeon  for  having 
discovered  a  new  wcrld.  The  majority  said 
that  Galileo  must  recant  or  that  Galileo 
must  go  to  prison.  The  majority  cut  off 
the  ears  of  John  I*ym  because  he  dared 
advocate  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  ma- 
jority to  the  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  established  the  horrible  thing  called 
slavery,  and  the  majority  north  of  It  did 
likewise  and  only  turned  reformer  when 
slavery  ceased  to  be  profitable  to  them. 

"raxaDOK 

"What  Is  It  haa  mule  this  race  great?  It 
has  not  been  the  proud  blood  of  any  Illus- 
trious ancestry:  It  has  not  been  because  we 
could  trace  our  lineage  back  to  kings  and 
a  royal  houaehold;  It  has  not  been  because 
of  the  peculiar  graces  or  abilities  of  thoee 
hnmlgrants  who  came  to  our  shores  and  from 


whose  loins  we  are  sprung.  It  Is  simply  be- 
cause for  once  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  chains  were  taken  from  the  arms,  the 
shackles  from  the  brain,  the  shadows  of 
fear  were  dissipated  by  the  suiUlght  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom,  and  every  brain  of  every 
human  being,  great  or  small,  was  at  liberty 
to  function,  every  arm  and  every  limb  was 
at  liberty  to  move.  So  we  Unleashed  the  la- 
tent powers  of  a  race  of  people;  and  from 
the  cottage  of  poverty  there  came  forth  the 
genius,  and  from  the  house  of  the  man  of 
humble  estate  there  emerged  the  child  who 
could  turn  the  dull  and  Inexpressive  cai^as 
Into  pictured  harmony  of  color,  light,  and 
shade,  and  paint  the  rainbow's  mingling 
hues  and  marvelous  tints. 

"Prom  the  cottages  of  the  impoverished, 
from  the  homes  of  ancestors  who  had  been 
en&laved  and  enthralled,  there  came  forth 
children  who  in  the  full  liberty  of  our  civil- 
ization were  able  to  attack  every  problem 
and  to  undertake  every  great  vocation  of 
life;  so  that  within  one  generation  of  time 
we  produced  here  orators  whose  words  of 
flame  could  fire  the  hearts  of  all  the  people 
of  this  land;  ixwts  whose  words  will  be  read 
so  long  as  men  shall  love  the  music  of  our 
tongue,  and  a  citizenry  who  have  defended 
our  soil  and  ovir  fiag  with  unexampled  valor 
In  every  contest  of  this  Republic.  All  these 
triumphs  of  intellect,  all  these  great  ad- 
vances in  the  arts  and  In  the  sciences,  all 
our  wondrous  advance  in  wealth  are  due  to 
one  great  fact;  that  we  have  allowed  the 
Individual  in  this  land  the  opportunity  to 
develop,  the  opportunity  to  express  himself. 

raXX   DEBATX 

"Mr.  President,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  question  I  am  discussing?  Everything, 
sir.  Before  any  law  to  bind  110  million 
people  could  be  passed  it  should  somewhere 
be  subjected  to  free  debate;  somewhere  it 
should  encounter  opposition;  somewhere  the 
fires  of  keen  Intellects  should  biu-n  their 
heat  about  it  and  test  It  for  its  metal; 
somewhere  and  somehow  it  should  be  de- 
termined by  all  that  the  intellect  can  do 
and  all  that  the  tongue  can  express,  whether 
the  particular  law  which  is  proposed  is  fit 
to  be  insisted,  be  fastened  upon  110  million 
people  who  think  they  are  free  and  who 
once  were  free.  That  one  forum  reserved  of 
all  the  places  in  the  world  is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Here  a  man  can  stand 
and  express  his  views  until  exhatistion 
comes.  And  what  of  It?  Some  rules  of 
common  sense  and  decency  and  gentlemanly 
conduct  have  their  effect.  Not  in  all  the 
nearly  16  years  I  have  sat  in  this  body  have 
I  ever  seen  but  two  or  three  Instances  of 
what  might  be  really  called  a  filibuster. 

"Time  and  time  again  I  have  seen  the 
opportunity  under  the  rules  for  the  minor- 
ity to  have  stood  and  obstructed  legisla- 
tion, but  as  soon  as  debate  was  fairly  over 
they  have  invariably  given  way  and  the 
vote  has  come.  In  the  two  or  three  in- 
stances which  I  remember  a  very  simple  ex- 
pedient was  adopted.  Freedom  of  speech 
was  not  denied,  but  continuance  of  speech 
was  demanded.  It  was  insisted  that  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate  and  that  the  op- 
ponents or  advocates  of  the  bill  should 
speEik  for  or  against  it  and  that  no  other 
business  should  Intervene. 

"We  have  been  told  here  of  two  or  three 
bills — one  of  them  the  force  bill.  The  force 
bill,  If  It  had  been  enacted,  would  have  kept 
alive  the  fires  of  hatred  between  the  North 
and  the  South  almost  as  bright  and  as  keen 
and  as  hot  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the 
great  civil  strife. 

NKW   MSZICO   AND   AXISONA 

"Another  example:  It  was  sought  here  to 
admit  New  Mexico  to  statehood  as  a  partisan 
measure  and  xmder  a  constitution  that  had 
been  written  by  the  corporations  of  New 
Mexico.  It  was  insisted  upon  the  other  band 
that  New  Mexico  shovild  not  come  into  the 


Union  except  under  a  fairly  adopted  consti- 
tution, and  that  at  the  same  time  Arizona 
should  be  received.  What  happened?  One 
or  two  men  stood  here  and  held  their  ground; 
and  a  short  space  of  time,  a  few  months, 
rolling  by,  both  States  were  received  into  the 
Union  with  projier  constitutions. 

"Sir.  I  know  It  Is  popular  to  attack  the 
Senate.  So  many  an  ass  has  stood  and 
brayed  at  the  lions.  He  who  would  claim  for 
this  body  perfection  would  prove  himself  a 
fool.  But  the  more  imperfect  we  are,  the 
more  we  need  to  counsel  and  to  take  advice. 
The  less  we  know,  the  more  we  ought  to  strive 
to  know.  There  may  be  some  men  of  such 
supernatiu-al  power  of  Intellect  that  they 
can  gain  nothing  by  the  discussions  their 
fellows  may  produce;  but  I  have  never  seen 
an  Important  bill  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, unless  there  was  some  political  organi- 
zation in  control  determined  to  pass  it  with- 
out the  dotting  of  an  "i"  or  the  crossing  of 
a  't,'  that  has  not  been  amended  and  amend- 
ed to  its  benefit. 

A    FREX   FOKITM 

"As  long  as  we  can  keep  this  forum  free, 
as  long  as  a  vigorous  and  determined  minor- 
ity can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  statute,  so 
long  as  this  country  will  be  safe,  reasonably 
safe,  at  least,  for  no  great  act  of  treachery 
can  ever  be  consummated  where  there  are 
not  some  brave  souls  to  stand  in  its  resist- 
ance and  to  stand  to  the  end. 

"But  strike  down  this  safeguard  of  public 
discussion,  apply  the  gag.  and  imagine,  if 
you  please,  that  it  is  to  be  appUed  only  to 
pass  good  measures,  only  to  accomplish  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise  and  the  holy,  only  to 
bring  the  thing  of  rectitude;  imagine  that, 
if  you  please.  He  is  a  fool,  he  is  every  kind 
of  a  fool,  that  has  ever  cursed  this  earth  or 
ctirsed  himself,  who  thinks  that  any  power 
will  always  be  used  wisely  and  Justly.  Power 
Is  almost  invariably  abused." 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  ironic  that  speeches  of  the 
kind  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
just  made  should  so  often  be  made  to 
an  almost  empty  chamber.  During  the 
day,  apparently  we  do  not  have  time  to 
listen  to  such  fine  addresses.  It  is 
speeches  such  as  this  which,  if  anything 
warrants  it,  warrant  for  the  Senate  the 
title  of  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world. 

If  I  am  a  little  personal,  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  forgive  me; 
but  I  do  not  know  a  more  honest  man 
than  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  a  man 
more  free  from  hypocrisy  of  any  kind. 
Surely,  he  is  a  passionate  man,  some- 
times partisan,  but  only  in  a  proF>er 
sense.  Because  I  have  been  so  deeply 
moved  by  his  speech  tonight,  I  shall  not 
take  exception  to  the  one  or  two  little 
things  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  slightly 
partisan  in  his  remarks,  so  overshadowed 
have  they  been  by  the  sweep  and  depth 
of  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  right 
when  he  says  that  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  is  civil  rights.  He  is  right,  too, 
in  saying  that  there  are  those  of  us — 
and  I  think  we  are  in  the  majority  in 
Congress,  both  In  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House — who  do  not  think  of  civil  rights 
In  political  terms;  who  do  not  believe  in 
civil  rights  publicly  and  eschew  them 
privately;  who  do  not  think  of  civil 
rights  as  a  means  of  political  advantage. 
I  do  not  think  such  a  contention  can 
properly  be  made,   I  have  never  seen  any 
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political  advantage  derived;  I  have  aeen 
a  lot  of  political  disadvantage.  There 
are  those  of  us  who  regard  this  matter 
as  the  greatest  moral  issue  of  our  time, 
the  greatest  social  issue,  at  least  so  far 
as  our  domestic  life  Is  concerned. 

We  are  not  in  any  sense  locddng  down 
our  noses  a(  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try, partlciilarly  at  our  friends  from  the 
South,  who  suffer  under  this  shame, 
which  is  not  of  their  making,  but  is  of 
their  inheritance.  But  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  said  that  they  are  held 
in  ths  grip  of  this  awful  thing,  they  are. 
They  have  to  be.  It  Is  not  that  they 
want  to  be.  They  have  to  use  every  par- 
liamentary device  and  practice  to  pre- 
vent action  on  any  bill  which  anyone 
might  even  call,  whether  It  is  or  not,  a 
bill  relating  to  civil  rights. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  make  It  impos- 
sible for  them  to  use  parliamentary 
tricks  and  devices,  they  will  be  obliged 
to  use  them. 

The  bill  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
about  to  reintroduce,  with  cosponsorship 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
Other  Senators,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  insofar  as  civil  rights  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  If  we  do 
not  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  more 
effective  amendment  to  rule  XXII. 
neither  that  bill  as  a  whole  nor  any  sub- 
stantial part  of  it  wUl  ever  see  the  light 
of  day  in  either  this  Congress  or  a  sub- 
sequent Congress.  That  will  not  happen 
until  an  amendment  of  rule  XXII  that 
is  really  effective  is  made. 

So  let  the  country  know  and  ponder 
over  the  weekend,  if  it  hears  what  we 
say  here,  that  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  civil  rights.  We  favor  the  enactment 
of  legislation  not  vengeful  in  any  sense. 
but  legislation  which  is  necessary,  and 
whicli  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  will  prove  the  decency  of 
American  life,  and  will  make  it  possible 
for  a  great  section  of  the  country  to  be- 
come wholly  a  part  of  the  coimtry. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER     FOR      ADJOURNMENT 
10  O'CLOCK  A.M.  MONDAY 


TO 


During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Douglas' 
speech, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes;  with 
that  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  am  I  correctly  informed 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senators  who  are  associated  with  him  on 
the  amendment  do  not  desire  the  Senate 
to  hold  a  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wishes  to  hold  a  ses- 
sion on  tomorrow.  Saturday,  we  shall  be 
perfectly  willing  to  be  here  then.  We  are 
ready  to  be  presoit  whenever  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  suggests.  But  if  he  does 
not  desire  to  have  the  Senate  hold  a  ses- 
sion on  tomorrow,  we  shall  acQuiesce. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  Is  totally 
immaterial  to  me  whether  the  Senate 
meets  tomorrow  or  does  not  meet.  I 
understood  that  certain  Senators  de- 
sired to  speak  tomorrow,  perhaps  Includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark].  However,  I  have  conferred 
with  him.  If  no  Senator  now  desires  to 
address  tlie  Senate  tomorrow,  we  are 
prepared  to  propose  that  the  Senate  not 
hold  a  session  Saturday.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  am  committed  to  having  the  Sen- 
ate hold  a  Saturday  session  if  any  Sena- 
tor desires  one;  and  I  wish  to  keep  faith 
with  those  with  whom  I  am  dealmg. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  course  would 
be  acceptable,  because  we  do  not  wi.«5h  to 
put  the  Senator  from  Texas  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  connection  with  this  matter. 
So  I  would  not  insist  on  the  holding  of  a 
Saturday  session,  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  doe.s  not  desire  one  to  be  held. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  matter 
\s  wholly  immaterial  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  In  light  of  the  apree- 
ment  which  now  has  been  entered  Into, 
and  which  will  be  in  effect  on  Monday, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in- 
formed that  no  Senator  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  has  expressed  a  wish  to  speak 
on  Saturday,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  crder  that  the  Senate  convene 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow,  Saturday,  be  re- 
scinded and  that  an  order  be  entered 
following  ;he  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
today,  it  meet  on  Monday,  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
L.\uscHE  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion?   Wil  hout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  colloquy  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

During  Mr.  Douglas'  speech. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
to  me,  to  permit  me  to  request  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  three  resolu- 
tions which  have  come  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the 
death  of  Members  of  that  body — with 
the  understanding  that  in  yielding  for 
that  purpose  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor,  and  that  the  proceedings  in 
connection  with  those  measures  uiH  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  following  his  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  that  under- 
standing. Mr.  President.  I  yield. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENT ATrVKEBER- 
HARTER,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  resolutions  coming  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  relating  to  the 
death  of  Members  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
coming  over  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  will  be  read : 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beaolved,  That  tha  Houm  has  heard  with 
prcfound  aorrow  erf  th«  death  of  tha  Hon- 
orable HauiAir  P.  KnouBTBR,  •  ReprcMnta- 
tive  from  the  Btate  of  PemuylTanla. 


Ite»ot9eA,    That    the    clerk    oommunlaate 

these  reeolutione  to  the  Senate  and 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  f  amUy  at  %tom  < 

ReM>l\>ed,  That  aa  a  further  mark  otf  i»> 
wptcXi  the  Houm  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask  that  it 
may  be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for  the  Infonnatton 
of  the  Stenate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  13)  as  follows: 

Iteaolx>ed,  That  the  Senate  haa  heard  with 
profound  aorrow  the  announoement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  HKaicAM  P.  BBaaHAaraB.  late  a 
Repreacntatlve  from  the  State  of  Pannayl- 
▼anla. 

Reaolvrd,  That  the  Secretary  cotninanleate 
these  reaoluUona  to  the  House  of  Bepre- 
■entatlvee  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  raapact 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senata. 
at  the  conclu.slun  of  Its  business  today,  ad- 
journ imtU  10  ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
RjEcoRo.  I  should  Like  to  say  a  brief  word 
of  tribute  to  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  other  body.  Hkrmah  P.  EBBaHAvm, 
who  labored  In  the  vineyard  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  liberal  goremment.  for 
many  a  long  year;  who.  despite  a  crip- 
pling illness,  and  frequently  despite  con- 
siderable physical  pain,  stuck  to  the  job. 
and  did  his  duty  for  his  constituents  and 
for  the  people  of  his  Commonwealth. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
sustained  a  loss  in  the  death  of  my  good 
friend.  Allegheny  County  and  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  have  sustained  a  substan- 
tial loss. 

I  should  like  to  pay  my  own  personal 
tribute  to  a  man  who  served  his  city,  his 
State,  and  his  country  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolutloa 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
SIMPSON.  OF  ILLINOIS 

The  PRZSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
coming  over  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  Borrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable 6n>  Simpson,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  reeolutlons  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the'-ftmily  of  the  deceaaed. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask  that  It 
be  read  and  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  14)  as  follows: 

JCcsolvad,  That  the  Senata  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  tha  announoemant  at  tba 
death  of  Hon.  am  Osuruatt.  lata  a  Bapra- 
MnUtlve  from  the  Stats  of  Zllliiola 

Resolved.  That  tha  Sacratary  oomanmleato 
theae  reeolutlons  to  the  Houae  at  Hepeeaanta- 


tlvas  and  transmit  »  eopy  tharaof  to  the 
famUy  of  the  daoeaaad.' 

Reaolvcd,  That  as  a  fiulher  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  th^  deceased,  the  Senate, 
at  the  conclusion  of  Its  buslnen  today,  ad- 
journ untU  10  ajn.  on  liociday  next. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  SiD  SucpsoM  was  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  for  a  period 
of  16  years,  from  the  famous  Illinois 
20th  District.  It  had  always  been  a 
Democratic  district.  It  was  the  district 
from  which  Henry  T.  Rainey  was  sent 
for  many  years.  Riipresentative  Rainey. 
in  due  course  of  time,  becao:ie  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
died  while  he  was  in  that  office.  Speaker 
Rainey  was  succeeded  as  a  Represent- 
ative by  Scott  Lucas,  my  good  friend, 
who  served  with  rreat  distinction  and 
credit  not  only  in  the  House,  but  in 
the  Senate  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1938  and  where  he  served  12  more  years. 
Following  Scott  Lucas,  the  late  James 
M.  Barnes  was  elected  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  district  for  two  terms. 

Su>  Simpson  was  elected  in  ld42.  and 
we  were  never  able;  to  take  the  district 
away  from  him.  He  won  no  less  than 
eight  consecutive  elections.  This  was 
a  district  which  we  had  always  regarded 
as  strongly  Democi-atic,  a  district  which 
generally  voted  Democratic  for  other 
offices,  but  not  Democratic  for  a  Repre- 
sentatl\-e  to  Congress  when  Sm  SncpsoN 
was  running. 

I  disagreed  with  the  political  views  of 
Mr.  Sncrsow,  but  I,  as  did  everyone  else, 
liked  him  as  a  person.  That  was  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the 
20th  Di.strict. 

In  my  opinion,  he  would  have  been 
unbeatable  so  long  as  he  lived  and  so 
long  as  he  desired  to  nm  for  reelection. 

He  was  a  good  man.  without  the 
slightest  touch  of  viciousness  in  him — 
generous,  kindly,  anxlotis  to  help  people, 
and  an  extremely  food  eitiaen.  who  had 
a  good  father  and  good  mother,  and  who 
was  a  credit  to  our  country  and  to  our 
State. 

The  loss  has  been  very  heavy.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  his  widow,  so  the 
name  of  Sra  Sncpsoif  Is  continued  from 
the  20th  District. 

I  wish  to  Join  with  his  many  friends  in 
paying  my  respects  to  his  fine  quaUties. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  wholeheartedly  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  regard  to  Sn>  Sixpson. 
I  was  a  colleague  of  his  in  the  House  for 
the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  House.  He 
was  a  warm  and  doae  friend  of  mine, 
and  a  man  for  whom  I  had  the  deepest 
affection  and  respect. 

Everything  the  Senator  from  niinofs 
has  said  about  Sm  Snfpwnv  as  a  person 
Is  true,  and  is  known  to  be  true  by  his 
thousands  of  friends  and  all  his  asso- 
ciates. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  minols 
in  expressing  my  oondolenoes  to  his 
family  and  to  all  of  those  dose  to  him. 
He  was  a  man  we  could  not  well  afford 


to  lose.  aiKi  whom  we  shall  find  it  very 
hard  to  replace. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  while  I  was 
in  a  committee  session  some  words  were 
spoken  about  our  late  lamented  col- 
league. 6n>  Simpson,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

M^r.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
known  Sm  Simpson  for  a  long,  long  time. 
To  me  he  was  one  of  the  most  gracious 
characters  I  ever  knew.  One  testimony 
to  him  is  that  without  compensation  and 
only  because  of  his  fealty  to  party  ideals 
he  served.  I  think,  as  a  precinct  com- 
mitteeman in  the  State  for  as  long  as 
anyone  I  can  remember.  I  ttiink  it  is 
a  great  testimony  to  any  individual  that 
he, would  take  a  humble  party  position 
and  pursue  it  with  great  fidelity  year 
after  year,  season  in  and  season  out. 
and  do  it  only  because  of  his  interest  in 
government  and  interest  in  poUtics  in 
the  very  finest  sense,  believing,  of  course, 
that  he  could  make  a  ccmtribution  to 
the  wellbeing  of  the  country. 

One  need  not  look  very  far  for  the 
reasons  which  compelled  the  electorate 
m  the  district  to  return  Sm  Simpson  to 
Washington  term  after  term  for  a  great 
many  years.  He  was  gracious.  kiiMily, 
Christian,  with  a  very  fine  family,  whose 
friends  were  legion.  We  mourn  his 
passing. 

I  was  delighted  indeed  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  district  was  carried  on  by  the 
election  of  Mrs.  Edna  Simpson,  his  widow, 
to  the  place  Sm  Simpson  occupied  in 
the  Congress.  A  rather  interesting  com- 
mentary is  the  fact  that  he  passed  away, 
as  I  recall,  about  10  days  before  election 
day,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make 
some  very  hasty  moves  under  the  State 
law  in  order  to  engross  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Simpson  upon  the  ballot,  yet  with  so 
little  preparation  I  think  she  was  elected 
to  the  position  she  now  occi^ues  in  the 
Congress  by  a  majority  in  excess  of  15.- 
000  votes.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  Simp- 
aaa  name  and  to  Sid  Simpson,  who  so 
effectively  and  so  courageously  repre- 
sented the  pe(H>le  of  that  district  for  a 
great  many  terms  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  I  say.  we  mourn  his  pass- 
ing and  we  revere  his  memory  as  a 
statesman,  as  a  fine  citizen,  a  fine  family 
man.  and  as  a  very  durable  frieiuL 


DEATH   OF  REPRESENTATTVE 

McGregor,  of  ohio 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion coning  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Jtesoltied.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  aonow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Haut  Monaanns.  a  Bepresentattva 
from  tha  State  of  Ohio. 

JBesotoed,  That  tha  Gtarlc  ocmmunleata 
ttaaaa  reaolutkna  t«  tha  Smata  and  trannitt 
aoopy  tberaof  %»  Oia  lamUy  of  tha  dacaaaad. 

Jteaolaed,  That  aa  a  furtliar  maik  at.  ra- 
apact the  Houaa  do  now  adjourn. 


Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  dedc  a  resolution,  and  aak  that  it 
be  read  and  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  16)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  haaxd  with 
prctfound  sorrow  the  an  nouncemen  t  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  J.  Hsaav  licQaaooa.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thovoC  to 
the  famUy  of  the  deoeaeed. 

Reaoloed,  That  aa  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceaaed,  tha 
Senate,  at  the  concliision  of  Its  business  to- 
day, adjourn  untU  10  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  adopting  the 
resolution  which  will  express  condo- 
lences to  the  family  and  friends  of  J. 
Harry  McGsjegor.  who  recently  passed 
away. 

Mr.  McGrxgob  was  not  of  my  political 
party,  but  I  knew  him  intimately.  He 
lived  in  an  area  where  he  was  highly 
respected,  especially  by  those  who  knew 
him.  No  finer  tribute  can  be  paid  to 
him  than  to  say  that  in  biennium  after 
biennium  the  people  of  the  area  in 
which  he  lived  and  served  expressed  un- 
limited confidence  in  him  as  a  person 
and  as  a  public  ofi&cial.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  loved  him  most.  He 
passed  away  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  after  serving  in  the  UJS.  Congress 
for  many  years.  His  passing  has  been 
a  loss  not  only  to  his  family  and  to  his 
friends  but  to  the  State  of  Ohio  and  to 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  agree  to  the 
resolution  paying  condolences  to  the 
family  and  friends  at  his  passing. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  I  want  to  join  in  the 
stat^nent  and  the  expression  of  sym- 
pathy, respect,  and  admiration  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattschx] 
has  made  in  regard  to  our  late  colleague, 
Harsv  McGregor  of  Ohio. 

As  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Sm 
Simpson,  I  served  In  the  House  for  many 
years  with  Harry  McGrxcor.  For  him 
I  had.  as  did  all  his  colleagues,  affection, 
respect,  and  admiration.  He  was  a  good 
Member  of  Congress  and  a  good  citizen. 
He  was  a  fine  person,  a  happy  and 
cheerful  person,  whose  influence  and 
whose  touch  on  others'  lives  always 
brighteiied  theirs.  We  shall  miss  him 
deeply. 

On  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  I  Join  in  the  expression 
of  the  deepest  giief ,  regret,  and  sympa- 
thy to  the  members  of  his  family  and 
his  colleagues  at  his  passing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

TbA  resolution  was  unanimouslj 
agreed  to.  

AMENDMBfr  OP  THE  RULES 

Daring  ttie  delivery  of  M^.  DovxojS 
speech, 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so 
that  I  may  make  a  brief  speech? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  with  the  further 
understanding  that  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  after  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  as  I  have  on  several  previous 
occasions  during  my  12  years  of  service 
in  this  body,  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  keystone  in  our  sys- 
tem of  constitutional  government. 

As  I  shall  point  out  in  the  course  of 
these  remarks,  the  United  States  of 
America  became  a  constitutionally  bound 
political  unit  only  through  agreement  of 
13  independent  States  on  a  compromise 
plan.  An  essential  feature  of  that  plan 
was  a  Senate  in  which  the  largest  and 
smallest  States  would  be  equally  repre- 
sented and  in  which  minority  rights 
would  be  fully  protected.  Changing  our 
rules  to  allow  a  mere  majority  to  stifle 
open  protests  of  a  minority  ^uld  be  a 
repudiation  of  the  "great  coBbromise" 
accepted  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

In  opposing  any  such  change.  I  speak 
as  a  representative  of  Virginia,  which 
never  would  have  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion without  its  built-in  checks  and  bal- 
ances and  the  additional  assurance  of 
prompt  adoption  of  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
And  if  Virginia,  with  her  great  influence, 
exercised  through  men  like  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
James  Madison,  had  refused  to  ratify, 
the  effort  for  union  would  have  failed. 

But  I  speak  also  for  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  sacredness  of  individual 
rights  and  who  realize  that  those  rights 
must  have  certain  safeguards  beyond  the 
simple  principle  of  majority  rule. 

The  danger  of  a  change  in  procedure 
which  would  erode  and  threaten  to  de- 
stroy the  function  of  the  Senate  as  a  de- 
liberative body  should  be  recognized  by 
thinking  persons  as  outweighing  tem- 
porary advantages  which  partisans 
would  gain  in  obtaining  prompt  action 
on  a  few  items  of  politically  profitable 
legislation.  And  even  those  partisan  ad- 
vocates of  change  who  might  find  them- 
selves able  to  ride  roughshod  over  a  help- 
less minority  today  might  themselves  be 
on  the  losing  side  tomorrow  and  might 
then  regret  surrender  of  any  part  of  the 
right  to  discuss  questions  of  principle  for 
as  long  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  people 
of  the  Nation  realize  fully  what  is  in- 
volved. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  changing 
fortunes  of  majorities  and  minorities 
under  our  system  of  party  government 
should  be  obvious  to  members  of  a  group 
which  was  materially  reduced  in  the  last 
election,  but  the  facts  should  not  be 
Ignored  by  those  now  flushed  with  re- 
cent victory  who  could  find  their  own 


circumstances  changed  at  some  future 
date. 

Regardless  of  my  rights  under  the 
Senate  rules,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
speak  at  length  on  this  occasion.  I 
want  to  discuss  briefly,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

First.  A  material  limitation  on  Senate 
debate — and  permitting  cloture  by  ma- 
jority vote  would  impose  a  material  lim- 
itation— would  be  contrary  to  the  basic 
philosophy  of  our  plan  of  government. 
It  would  violate  the  spirit  of  the  compact 
which  made  our  constitutional  Union 
possible.  It  would  upset  the  carefully 
contrived  balance  among  the  branches 
of  our  Government.  It  would  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Senate  as  a 
guardian  of  States  rights  and  individual 
liberties. 

Second.  It  is  unnecessary  to  change 
the  rules  under  which  the  Senate  has 
functioned  satisfactorily  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  present  cloture  rule 
gives  adequate  protection  against  abuse 
of  the  privilege  of  extended  debate  by 
a  few  willful  men.  No  Important  leg- 
islation has  been  permanently  blocked 
by  filibusters. 

Third.  Allowing  a  majority  to  cut  off 
Senate  debate  would  be  a  dangerous 
expedient  because  the  weapon  forged 
against  one  area  of  the  country  and 
one  viewpoint  could  readily  be  turned 
against  any  other  section  or  minority 
interest.  Those  who  call  themselves 
liberals  should  be  especially  careful,  be- 
cause in  the  past  they  have  been  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  a  system  which 
allows  untrammeled  expression  of  im- 
popular  views. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  us  to 
consider  proposed  changes  in  our  rules 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  Immediate 
expediency  but  in  the  light  of  the  back- 
ground and  traditions  of  this  body  and 
with  an  eye  on  the  future. 

Unlike  many  of  our  Institutions,  the 
Senate  was  not  established  as  a  copy  of 
some  existing  governmental  unit.  It  was 
uniquely  and  carefully  designed,  after 
long  and  arduous  debate,  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  13  proudly  independent 
States  which  were  willing  to  surrender 
to  a  Union  only  so  much  of  their  sover- 
eignty as  was  essential  to  promote  their 
common  welfare. 

The  attitude  with  which  the  making 
of  our  Constitution  was  approached  is 
evident  from  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  adopted  February  21. 
1787,  calling  a  convention  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  the  following  May — 

for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  report- 
ing to  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures 
such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as 
shall  when  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  con- 
firmed by  the  States  render  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  difficulties  this  convention  faced 
are  indicated  by  George  Washington's 
statement  quoted  by  Gouvemeur  Morris: 

It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose 
win  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful 
conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If  to  please  the 
people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disap- 
prove, how  can  we  afterward  defend  our 
work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The  event  Is  In 
the  hand  of  God. 


From  May  to  September,  the  Conven- 
tion  struggled  to  devise  a  plan  of  Federal 
Government  which  the  delegates  were 
willing  to  defend,  and  when  that  task 
was  completed,  the  work  of  obtaining 
approval  for  the  new  Constitution  had 
hardly  begun.  Ratification  by  nine 
States  was  necessary  before  it  could  be 
adopted.  The  people  of  the  States  must 
be  made  to  understand  the  virtues  of  the 
plan  and  the  necessity  for  concessions 
which  had  been  made  In  compromise 
provisions  that  did  not  completely  sat- 
isfy anyone,  even  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

Gov.  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
who  had  presented  to  the  Convention  the 
Virginia  plan  which  became  the  primary 
basis  for  the  final  document  said  it  000- 
tained  features  so  odious  that  he 
doubted  whether  he  should  ever  be  able 
to  agree  with  It.  Luther  Martin,  of 
Maryland,  who  had  backed  a  proposal 
by  Charles  Pinckney.  of  South  CaroUna, 
to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Con- 
gress for  passage  of  any  act  regulating 
commerce,  left  Philadelphia  in  disgust 
before  the  Convention  adjourned,  com- 
plaining of  the  threat  to  States  rlghta 
which  he  saw  in  the  proposed  Const!- 
tution. 

Virginia,  which  had  the  largest  popu- 
lation of  any  of  the  original  States,  had 
taken  the  lead  in  proposing  an  improve- 
ment over  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
but  Virginia  also  was  in  a  key  position 
in  the  contest  over  ratification.  James 
Madison,  during  the  debate  in  the  Vir- 
ginia ratifying  convention,  frankly  said 
that  if  Virginia  held  ouVt  the  United 
States  might  never  have  a  government. 
The  point  I  want  to  make  about  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
its  rules  of  procedure  to  the  controversy 
over  ratification  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution may  not  be  obvious,  but  I  believe 
it  will  be  clear  to  anyone  who  will  review 
the  debate  in  the  State  ratifying  conven- 
tions or  the  published  arguments  of  the 
Federalists  and  the  anti-Federalists  of 
that  period. 

Without  attempting  a  complete  review 
at  this  time,  let  me  illustrate  by  specific 
references  to  the  Virginia  convention, 
which,  as  I  have  indicated,  played  a  de- 
cisive role. 

Addressing  the  Virginia  convention  on 
June  4,  1788.  Patrick  Henry,  who  had 
been  recognized  as  the  sparkplug  of  the 
revolution  said: 

The  public  mind  as  well  as  my  own  is 
extremely  uneasy  at  the  proposed  change  of 
government.  •  •  •  I  consider  myself  as 
the  servant  of  the  people  of  this  Common- 
weal tli.  as  a  sentinel  over  their  rights.  Ub- 
erty,  and  happiness.  I  represent  their  feel- 
ings when  I  say.  that  they  are  exceedingly 
uneasy,  being  brought  from  that  State  of 
full  security  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the  pres- 
ent delusive  appearance  of  things.  •  •  • 
And  here  I  would  make  this  inquiry  of  thoee 
worthy  characters  who  composed  a  part  of 
the  late  Federal  convention.  I  am  sure  they 
were  fully  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  great  coiuolidated  government 
Instead  of  a  confederation.  That  this  la  a 
consolidated  government  Ls  demonstrably 
clear;  and  the  danger  of  such  a  government 
Is  to  my  mind  very  striking. 

I  have  the  highest  veneration  for  thoM 
gentlemen;  but,  sir,  give  ma  leave  to  de- 
mand, what  rtght  had  they  to  say  we  tb* 
people?  •   •   •  who  authorized  them  to  speak 
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tb«  laofiuii*  of,  w«  tb*  paopta,  laateafl  oC 
w«.  UM  StatM?  Btmtm  tm  Urn  duoactart*- 
tiot,  mnd  Ui«  tfoul  o<  »  eonted«rmttoa.  If  th« 
states  b*  not  thm  acmta  cC  tlila  «««irfT^ 
It  must  be  one  great.  oonaoUdated.  National 
OoTemment  of  the  people  of  all  the  Statea. 
I  have  the  highest  reapeet  for  thoae  gentle- 
men who  formed  the  oonventlon.  •  •  •  The 
people  gave  them  no  power  to  uae  thatr 
name.  That  they  eaeaailed  their  power  la 
perfectly  clear. 

Henry  continued  by  gaylng: 

Here  Is  a  revolution  ae  radical  as  that 
which  separated  ns  from  Oreat  Britain.  It 
Is  as  radical,  If  In  this  transition  our  rights 
and  prtvllegea  are  endangered,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Stataa  be  relinquished: 
and  cannot  we  plainly  see  that  this  Is  actu- 
ally the  case?  The  rights  ot  conscience. 
trial  by  Jury,  liberty  of  the  preaa,  all  your 
iinmunltiea  and  franchlaes.  all  pretensions 
to  human  rights  and  privileges  are  rendered 
insecure.  If  not  lost,  by  this  change.  •  •  • 
Tou  are  not  to  Inquire  how  your  trade  may 
be  Increaaed.  nor  how  yoa  are  to  become  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  but  how  your 
liberties  can  be  secinvd:  Cor  liberty  ought  to 
be  the  direct  end  of  your  Government. 

Is  It  necessary  for  your  liberty  that  you 
should  abandon  those  great  rights  by  the 
adoptloh  of  this  rystem?  Is  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  trial  by  Jury  and  the  Mberty  of 
the  preaa  neeessary  for  your  liberty?  WOl 
the  abandonment  of  your  most  sacred  rlghta 
tend  to  the  security  of  your  liberty?  Lib- 
erty, the  greatest  of  earthly  blesalnga — 

Exclr'med  Patrick  Henry — 

give  us  that  precious  Jewel,  and  you  may  take 
everything  else.  •  •  •  Qxiard  with  Jealous 
attention  the  public  liberty.  Suspect  every- 
one who  approeehes  that  Jewel.  Unfor- 
tunately nothing  will  piesei  >e  It  but  down- 
right foroe :  wheuevw  you  give  up  that  Sonm, 
you  are  inevitably  niinad. 

In  that  oratorical  outburst,  as  Sen- 
ators will  recognize.  Patrick  Henry  at- 
trlbtrted  to  the  proposed  Federal  Consti- 
tution the  kind  of  all-embracing  power 
which  is  claimed  for  it  by  your  present- 
day  Federalists,  who  Insist  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oo\'emment  can  go  Into  local  com- 
munities and  supervise  school  systems, 
oversee  voting,  and  exercise  police 
powers.  Therefore.  It  might  be  sug- 
gested that  as  a  believer  In  States  rights 
I  have  an  adve.-se  witness  In  Henry,  who 
conceded  points  I  will  not  admit.  My 
point  Is.  howe-cr,  that  If  the  Virginia 
convention  of  1788  had  accepted  Henry's 
vlewjxrtnt,  It  would  not  have  ratified  the 
Constitution  and  there  probably  would 
not  have  been  the  kind  of  Union  we  have 
today. 

Ratif.catlon  occurred  because  the  con- 
vention chose  to  accept  the  assurances  of 
Washington  and  Madison  and  others 
who  said,  as  I  shall  point  out  presently, 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  had  been 
recognized  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution but.  to  remove  any  possible  doubt 
as  to  their  intentions,  a  series  of  amend- 
ments could  be  adopted  by  the  next  Con- 
gress putting  the  implied  hill  of  individ- 
ual and  States  rights  and  the  limitations 
on  the  Central  Qovemment  in  written 
form. 

But.  to  continue  for  a  moment  witli 
Henry's  argxuients:  In  addition  to  ob- 
jecting to  what  heconaideredto  be  a  con- 
solidated government  which  changed 
fundamentally  tbe  relations  the  States 
had  chosen  to  bear  to  each  other,  he  said 
that  the  vast  and  alarming  array  of  spe- 


cUk  powers  glim  to  the  General  Oov- 
emment,  and  the  wide  door  opened  for 
an  unlimited  extension  of  thoae  pofwexs 
by  tbe  clause  which  aoUwrind  Congress 
"to  pMs  all  lava  necessary  to  cany  the 
glvmi  poweiB  into  effect,"  would  enable 
Oongrecs  to  do  anything  and  everything 
it  choae  under  the  pretenae  at  giving  ef- 
fect to  some  qxctfled  power. 

Patrick  Henry  continued  his  argument 
by  saying: 

Congress  by  the  power  of  taxation — by  that 
of  raising  an  army  and  navy — and  by  their 
control  over  the  mllitU — have  the  sword  In 
one  hand  and  tbe  pttrse  In  the  other.  Shall 
we  be  safe  without  either?  Congress  have 
an  unlimited  power  over  both;  tbey  are  en- 
tirely glvui  up  by  us.  Let  him  (Mr.  Madi- 
son] candidly  tell  me  where  and  when  did 
freedom  exist,  when  the  rword  and  purse 
were  given  up  from  the  people?  Unless  a 
miracle  In  human  affairs  shall  Interpoee,  no 
nation  ever  did  or  ever  can  retain  its  lllierty 
after  the  losi  of  the  sward  and  the  pune. 

Henry  argued  that  the  right  of  trial  by 
Jury  in  civil  cases  would  be  lost  because 
of  the  clause  giving  the  Suprone  Court 
appellate  power  over  law  and  fact  in 
every  case,  which  would  "enable  that  tri- 
bunal to  annihilate  both  the  verdict  and 
Judgment  of  inferior  courts."  He  said 
that  in  criminal  cases  trial  by  jury  was 
"worse  than  gone"  because  the  common 
law  which  alone  gave  the  challenge  for 
favor  would  not  be  in  force  in  the  Federal 
courts,  and  Juries  could  be  packed  to  suit 
tbe  purpose  of  the  prosecutor. 

He  said  also  that  Congress  would  be 
given  the  power  "of  involving  tbe  South- 
ern States  in  all  the  horrors  which  would 
result  from  a  total  emancipation  of  their 
slaves,"  and  that  the  Northern  States, 
tuiinterested  in  the  consequencies  of  such 
an  act.  and  with  a  controlling  majority 
possessing  the  power,  probably  would  be 
inclined  to  do  this. 

Patrick  Henry's  prediction  was  ful- 
filled, of  course,  by  Lincoln's  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  and  the  legislation  of 
the  reconstruction  era,  which  brought  to 
the  Southern  States  the  "horrors"  he  had 
feared.  And  today  we  are  facing  a 
threat  of  new  horrors  which  may  result 
from  actions  of  a  majority,  which  has 
power  but  is  xmlnterested  in  the  conse- 
quences of  wrecking  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  Southern  States. 

Henry's  objections  were  reinforced  by 
Gleorge  Mason,  who  said  the  power  to 
levy  direct  taxes  given  to  the  Central 
Oovemment  was  "calculated  to  azinihll- 
ate  totally  the  State  governments."  iand 
it  is  obvious  that  some  convincing  re- 
assurance must  have  been  given  to  the 
Virginia  convention,  and  to  those  in 
New  York  and  other  hesitant  States,  to 
induce  the  acts  of  ratiflcation. 

These  reassurances  included  the  en- 
dorsemoit  of  Oeorge  Washington,  who 
threw  his  great  Influence  on  the  side  of 
the  Constitution  and  said  the  choice  was 
between  "adoption  or  anarchy."  They 
included  also  the  support  of  John  Mar- 
shall, who  aald  later  in  one  of  his  opin- 
ions: 


Ko  pontteal  dreamer  was  ever  wf  id  enoo^ 
to  think  or  braakn^  down  the  lines  which 
the  Stataa.  and  eompoundlng  the 
people  tnto  one  oommoD  mass. 

But,   probably   the  most  Infliiwitial 
factor  in  producing  ratiflcation  was  tbe 


expositions  of  the  Oonatttatton  presented 
by  James  Madison  and  Alexander  Ham-' 

ilton  in  the  Federalist  papers.  Vtrgin- 
ians  of  his  day  accepted  with  con- 
fidence the  statements  of  Madison  that 
the  States  would  continue  to  be  recog- 
nised as  sovereign  units  which  had 
delegated  only  specific  powers  to  the 
Central  Oovemment.  They  were  reas- 
sured also  by  the  fact  that  Hamilton, 
who  was  the  leading  champion  of  a 
strong  Central  Government,  stated  his 
agreement  with  Madison  on  that  point. 
In  "The  Federalist."  No.  14,  Madison 
wrote: 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  General  Government  Is  not  to  be 
charged  with  the  whole  power  of  making  and 
administering  laws.  Its  jurisdiction  is  lim- 
ited to  certain  enumerated  objects,  which 
concern  all  the  njembers  of  the  Republic 
but  which  are  not  to  be  attained  by  the  sep- 
arate provisions  of  any.  The  subordinate 
governments,  which  can  extend  their  care 
to  all  those  other  objects  which  can  be  sepa- 
rately provided  for.  win  retain  their  due 
authority  and  activity.  Were  it  proposed  by 
the  plan  of  the  convention  to  abolish  the 
governments  of  the  particular  States.  Its 
adversaries  would  have  some  ground  t<« 
their  objection;  though  It  would  not  be 
dlfflcult  to  show  that  If  they  were  alxjllshed 
the  General  Oovanunent  would  be  eompeltod. 
by  tlM  principle  of  aelf-preservatlon,  to  rs- 
Instata  them  In  their  Jurisdiction. 

Hamilton,  in  turn,  in  "The  Federalist." 
No.  17.  referred  to  the  fears  that  allow- 
ing the  Federal  Oovemment  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  individual  citisens  would 
make  the  Central  Government  too  pow- 
erful and  enable  it  to  absorb  the  resid- 
uary powers  of  the  States  and  localities. 
He  said  it  was  Improbable  that  Federal 
authorities  would  have  a  disposition  to 
do  this  because  "the  attempt  to  exerdae 
those  powers  would  be  as  troublesome  as 
it  would  be  nugatory." 

In  "The  Federalist,"  No.  39.  Madison 
went  into  more  detail  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  Government  as 
part  nationalist  and  part  Federal.  He 
said  that— 

IT  the  Government  be  national  with  re- 
gard to  the  operation  of  Its  powers.  It 
changes  Its  aspect  again  when  we  contem- 
plate it  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  Its  pow- 
ers. *  *  *  In  this  relation  the  proposed 
Oovemment  cannot  be  deemed  a  national 
one;  since  Its  Jinlsdictlon  extends  to  certain 
enumerated  objects  only,  and  leaves  to  the 
several  States  a  rerlduary  and  inviolable  sov- 
ereignty over  all  other  objects. 

In  the  next  paper,  "Federalist,"  No. 
40,  l£adison  argued  tiiat  the  constitu- 
tional convention  had  not  exceeded  its 
authority  because  it  had  adhered  to  the 
Confederation  principle  of  a  general  gov- 
ernment of  limited  powers.  ""We  have 
seen,"  he  said,  "that  in  the  new  govern- 
ment, as  in  the  old,  the  general  powers 
are  limited;  and  that  the  States,  in  all 
entimerated  cases,  are  left  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  sovereign  and  ind^iendent 
Jurisdictian.'' 

Hammering  on  the  aame  potot  in  "Fed- 
eralist," No.  44,  Madiaon  wrote: 

As  thalr  eoDBtttntkms  toveet  the  State 
legislatures  with  aI»olute  sovereignty.  In  all 
casee  not  excepted  by  the  existing  Articles  of 
Oonfederatlon.  aU  the  aothorttles  eootained 
la  tbe  proposed  Oonstttatlan.  so  tar  as  they 
eaoeed  those  eounMrated  la  the  Oonfedera- 
tlon  would  have  been  annulled  and  the  new 
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Oongreaa  would  have  been  reduced  to  the 
same  Impotenl;  condltlonB  aa  their  prede- 
cesaora. 

Becaiise  of  this  situation,  he  said  it  had 
been  necessary  to  give  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment treatymaking  powers  without 
which  it  could  not  handle  foreign  affairs. 

Continuing  his  exposition  in  "Federal- 
ist," No.  45.  Madison  said : 

The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed 
Constitution  tc  the  Federal  aovernment  are 
few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain 
In  the  State  governments  are  numerous  and 
indefinite.  The  former  will  be  exercised  prin- 
cipally on  external  objects,  as  war,  peace,  ne- 
gotiation, and  foreign  commerce;  with  which 
last  the  power  of  taxation  will,  for  the  most 
part  be  connected.  The  powers  reserved  to 
the  several  States  will  extend  to  all  the  ob- 
jects which.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
concern  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of 
the  people,  and  the  internal  order.  Improve- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
most  Important  and  extensive  In  times  of 
war  and  danger;  those  of  the  State  govern- 
ments In  times  of  peace  and  security. 

Hamilton's  a&reement  with  these  views 
was  recorded  in  "Federalist,"  No.  82, 
where  he  wrote  that  the  principles  estab- 
lished in  a  former  paper  in  the  series — 

teach  us  that  the  States  will  retain  ;all  pre- 
existing authorities  which  may  not  be  ex- 
clusively delegated  to  the  Federal  head;  and 
that  this  exclusive  delegation  can  only  exist 
In  one  of  three  cases;  where  an  exclusive 
authority  Is,  In  express  terms,  granted  to  the 
Union;  or  where  a  particular  authority  is 
granted  to  the  Union,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
like  authority  Is  prohibited  to  the  States;  or 
where  an  authority  Is  granted  to  the  Union, 
with  which  a  similar  authority  in  the  States 
would  be  utterly  Incompatible. 

E^^en  in  the  light  of  these  positive  as- 
surances of  recognition  of  and  respect 
for  sovereign  rights  of  the  States,  how- 
ever, Massachusetts  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution only  under  promise  of  amend- 
ments. Virginia  with  a  demand  for  them 
and  New  York  practically  upon  the  con- 
dition of  amendments.  Virginia  also 
made  its  position  plain  by  naming  as  its 
first  Senators.  Richard  H.  Lee  and 
William  Grayson,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  Patrick  Henry,  in  preference  to 
the  nominees  of  James  Madison. 

The  first  Congress,  which  met  in  1789, 
responded  to  the  popular  demand  by 
proposing  12  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  resolution  which  stated: 

The  conventions  of  a  number  of  States 
having  at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the 
Constitution  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to 
prevent  misconstruct'on  or  abuse  of  its 
powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  re- 
strictive clauees  should  be  added:  And  as 
extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence 
In  the  Government  will  best  insure  the  bene- 
ficial ends  of  its  institution,  Resolved  That 
the  following  articles  be  proposed  as 
amendments. 

These  first  amendments,  10  of  which 
were  adopted,  included,  as  I  need  hardly 
remind  Senators,  the  ninth,  which  says: 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people — 

And  the  10th.  which  says— 
The    powers    not    delegated    to    the    United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 


There  can  be  no  question,  therefore, 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  protect  States  rights  but 
since,  as  Patrick  Henry  said,  the  Cen- 
tral Government  was  given  the  power  of 
the  sword  smd  the  purse,  how  could  the 
preservation  of  those  rights  be  insured? 

The  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  is 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  but  if 
he  interprets  his  duties  as  permitting 
interference  in  fields  reserved  for  State 
action,  who  shall  check  him?  The 
courts,  and  especially  the  Supreme 
Court,  are  interpreters  of  the  law,  but 
when  the  highest  Court  conceives  of  it- 
self as  a  policymaking  body  and  issues 
orders  involving  social  reforms  which  in- 
terfere with  State  functions,  how  can 
this  trend  be  checked?  The  Congress, 
in  addition  to  having  the  power  to  make 
laws,  has  the  power  to  impeach  the 
President  and  other  officials,  but  what  if 
the  popularly  elected  Representatives 
yield  to  public  clamor  and  endorse  pro- 
posals which  infringe  on  States  rights? 

It  is  when  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  sought  that  the  unique  position 
of  the  Senate  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment becomes  apparent.  This  body  is 
the  one  place  where  the  sovereign  States 
are  represented  as  such  and  on  a  basis  of 
equality.  Even  though  Senators,  since 
adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment, 
are  elected  by  the  people  instead  of  be- 
ing chosen  by  State  legislatures,  they 
still  are  representatives  of  their  States 
as  a  whole  and  are  insulated  from  tem- 
porary waves  of  popular  sentiment  by  6- 
year  terms  and  by  having  no  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Senate  seats  at  issue  in 
any  one  election  year. 

Madison  said: 

The  use  of  the  Senate  is  to  consist  In  its 
proceeding  with  more  coolness,  with  more 
system  and  with  more  wisdom  than  the 
popular  branch. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  Washington 
described  the  Senate  to  Jefferson  as  a 
saucer  in  which  legislation  was  poured 
to  cool. 

That  traditional  function  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  exercised  effectively  only  so 
long  as  this  body  remains  a  truly  open 
forum  in  which  each  spokesman  for  a 
sovereign  State  can  expound  his  views 
for  as  long  as  his  conscience  dictates 
when  the  rights  of  his  State  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
tects those  rights  are  threatened.  The 
Senate  wiU  become  no  more  than  a 
slower  House  of  Representatitves  in  its 
net  results  if  a  simple  majority  can  de- 
cide when  discussion  should  be  stopped 
and  a  vote  taken. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  told  the 
Senate  in  its  early  days  that  the  only 
weapons  by  which  minorities  can  defend 
themselves  from  the  abuses  which  the 
wantonness  of  power  is  but  too  often  apt 
to  suggest  to  large  and  successful  major- 
ities are  the  forms  and  rules  of  proceed- 
ings which  we  have  adopted. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  book  on  con- 
stitutional government  said: 

An  attempt  was  once  made  to  bring  the 
previous  question  into  the  practices  of  the 
Senate,  but  it  failed  of  success,  and  so  that 
Imperative  form  of  cutting  off  all  further 
discussion  has  fortunately  never  found  a 
place  there.  •  •  •  The  Senate's  opportunity 
for  open  and  unrestricted  discutslon  and  its 


simple,  comparatively,  and  unencumbered 
forms  of  proceeding  unquestionably  enable 
It  to  fulfill  with  very  considerable  succeas  lt« 
high  function  aa  a  chamber  of  revUion. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  before  we  tamper 
with  a  plan  of  proceeding  which  has 
been  carried  on  with  such  distinguished 
approval  for  a  century  and  a  half,  we 
should  be  very  certain  that  there  is  Jus- 
tification for  a  change. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  main 
point,  which  is  that  a  change  in  the 
existing  rules  is  unnecessary. 

We  are  told  that  a  majority  must  be 
given  the  power  to  cut  off  debate  after 
some  specified  period  of  time  in  order 
to  break  the  power  of  the  filibuster. 

What,  then,  is  the  power  of  the  fill- 
buster  and  how  has  it  been  used  to  the 
detriment  of  the  United  States? 

The  history  of  limitation  of  debate 
in  the  Senate  and  of  incidents  which 
led  to  attempts  to  impose  limitation  has 
been  set  forth  so  effectively  in  the 
Library  of  Congress'  "Public  Affairs 
Bulletin,"  No.  64.  by  Dr.  George  Gallo- 
way and  that  study  is  so  well  known  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  I  shall  not 
repyeat  the  details  here.  Senators  will 
recall  that  the  device  of  the  previous 
question  for  ending  debate,  which  was 
allowed  in  the  Continental  Congress  as 
well  as  the  British  Parliament  was  car- 
ried over  into  the  rules  of  the  Senate  in 
1789  and  allowed  to  stand  until  1806 
before  it  was  abolished  and  truly  free 
debate  instituted.  During  that  first  17 
years  the  previous  question  was  Invoked 
only  four  times  and  used  only  three 
times,  but  that  was  enough  to  make  its 
dangers  evident  and  when  Henry  Clay 
sought  to  have  the  rule  revived  in  1841 
he  failed. 

Numerous  later  attempts  have  been 
made,  as  they  are  being  made  now,  to 
Impose  restrictions  on  debate,  but  it  is 
notable  that  the  general  tendency  has 
been  for  new  Members  of  the  Senate. 
impatient  with  what  seems  to  be  its  de- 
liberate pace,  to  want  the  rules  changed 
and  then  for  .those  same  Members,  as 
they  gain  more  experience,  to  recognize 
the  virtues  of  free  debate  and  to  defend 
the  existing  rule. 

What  we  now  know  as  rule  XXII  was 
adopted  in  1917  under  pressure  of  a  war 
emergency  and  on  recommendation  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  who,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated by  quoting  him.  fully  recognized 
the  importance  of  free  debate  under 
normal  conditions.  Wilson  thought  this 
radical  step  was  needed  to  provide  au- 
thority to  arm  ships  but  It  later  was 
determined  that  he  had  the  authority 
without  re-sort  to  legislation  and  the 
tampering  with  Senate  rules  was  a  use- 
less gesture. 

From  our  perspective,  there  is  more 
reasonableness  in  Wilson's  calm  writing 
on  Government  than  in  his  impassioned 
plea  for  quick  Senate  action  on  one 
occasion  and  in  his  book  on  "Constitu- 
tional Government"  he  said: 

The  informing  function  of  Congress 
should  be  preferred  even  to  its  legislative 
function.  The  argument  Is  not  only  that 
discussed  and  Interrogated  administration  U 
the  only  pure  and  efficient  administration, 
but  more  than  that,  that  the  only  really 
self-gcvernlng  people  is  that  people  which 
discusses  and  Interrogates  its  administra- 
tion.    The    talk    on    the    part    of    Congress 
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whlcWJwe  aometlmM  Jxistly  condemn  Is  the 
profitless  squabble  of  words  over  frlTolous 
bills  or  selfish  party  Issues.  It  would"l>e 
hard  to  conceive  of  there  being  too  much 
talk  about  the  practical  concerns  and  proc- 
esses of  govenunent.  Such  talk  It  is  which, 
when  earnestly  and  purposefully  conducted, 
clears  the  public  mind  and  shapes  the  de- 
mands of  public  opinion. 

The  significant  thing.  In  our  consid- 
eration of  whether  there  is  need  to 
change  the  Senate  rules  governing  de- 
bate, is  not  whether  there  have  been  oc- 
casions when  some  time  has  been  wasted 
by  what  Woodrow  Wilson  called  "profit- 
less squabble  of  words,"  but  whether  the 
ultimate  effect  of  these  incidents  has 
been  harmful. 

The  record,  as  set  forth  in  the  Library 
study  to  which  I  have  referred,  shows 
that  many  bills  against  which  extended 
debate  was  directed  ultimately  were 
passed  and  I  believe  careful  study  would 
reveal  that  in  most  instances  the  legisla- 
tion was  improved  by  the  coollng-off 
period. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  Senate  only 
11  bills  have  been  completely  blocked  by 
filibust^s.  These  include  the  Force  bill 
of  1890,  which  would  have  provided  for 
Federal  supervision  of  elections;  the 
armed  ship  resolution  of  1917  which,  as 
I  have  indicated,  turned  out  not  to  be 
needed  after  we  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many, and  nine  so-called  civil  rights 
bills,  all  of  which  were  unconstitutional 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

Four  poll  tax  bills  would  have  Inter- 
fered with  the  constitutionality  granted 
right  of  the  States  to  handle  elections 
and  invaded  a  field  that  can  be  legiti- 
mately reached  only  through  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Three  antilynching 
bills  obviously  Infringed  on  the  police 
powers  of  the  States,  entering  the  area 
which  Hamilton  said  would  be  so  trou- 
blesome he  could  not  conceive  of  Federal 
officials  attempting  It.  Two  fair  em- 
ployment practices  bills  also  would  have 
dealt  with  private  Justice  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  State,  an  area  in  which 
Hamilton  said  the  "transcendent  advan- 
tage "  belongs  to  the  State  governments. 

Defeat  of  these  few  bills  is  the  net  cost 
of  past  filibusters.  And  what  is  the 
threat  of  future  losses  which  makes  a 
rules  change  at  this  time  seem  so  urgent 
to  some  of  its  advocates?  All  they  can 
mention  are  some  more  so-called  civil 
rights  bills  which,  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  specific  rights  claimed  by 
certain  minority  pressure  groups,  actu- 
ally threaten  the  broader  rights  of  all 
the  people  to  which  Patrick  Henry  re- 
ferred as  the  "precious  Jewel" — "public 
liberty." 

These  bills  are  not  wanted  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  [>eople  of  the  country.  If 
there  were  a  genuine  national  demand 
for  them,  instead  of  merely  a  synthetic 
pressure  to  promote  them,  they  could  be 
passed  under  existing  rules. 

Debate  can  be  ended  now  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
If  a  national  emergency,  such  as  that 
which  Woodrow  Wilson  thought  existed 
in  1917.  should  demand  prompt  action 
on  some  legislation,  I  am  confident  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  would  cooperate  In  silencing 
obstructionists.      The    necessary    votes 


also  would  be  obtainable  to  stop  a  fili- 
buster even  in  peacetime  against  obstruc- 
tion of  any  truly  vital  legislation. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  have  in- 
cluded enough  believers  in  the  principles 
of  States  rights  and  enough  defenders 
of  legitimate  minority  interests  to  pre- 
vent the  gagging  of  anyone  who  has 
taken  the  time  which  he  thought  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  viewpoint  of  his  State 
to  the  attention  of  citizens  of  all  the 
other  States  where  questions  of  principle 
and  of  constitutionality  were  concerned, 
and  I  hope  that  attitude  will  continue  to 
prevail  on  this  fioor. 

Our  present  rule  on  limitation  of  de- 
bate Is  adequate  and  changing  it  is  im- 
necessary. 

My  final  point  Is  that  a  radical  change 
In  the  present  rule  would  be  dangerous 
and  detrimental  in  the  long  run  even  to 
the  interests  which  now  advocate  the 
change. 

Newspaper  writers  and  other  commen- 
tators are  inclined  to  describe  those  now 
advocating  a  change  in  our  rules  as  lib- 
erals who  have  been  frustrated  in  efforts 
to  promote  civil  rights  bills  or  social 
welfare  measures  and  to  associate  de- 
fense of  free  debate  with  an  ultracon- 
servative  viewpoint.  The  record  shows, 
however,  that  free  debate,  including  ef- 
forts which  have  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  filibusters,  often  have  been  used 
and  defended  by  liberal  leaders. 

A  delay,  during  which  the  people  of 
the  country  are  made  aware  of  the  de- 
tails of  an  issue,  can  be  used,  and  has 
been  used  to  help  bring  about  reforms,  as 
well  as  to  block  passage  of  oppressive 
measures. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  extended 
debate  in  1863  against  efforts  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  There  was 
the  filibuster  against  an  Army  appro- 
priation bill  in  1876  which  carried  a  rider 
that  would  have  siispended  existing  elec- 
tion laws.  There  was  the  successful  fili- 
buster in  1890  against  the  force  bill, 
which  would  have  provided  for  Federal 
supervision  of  elections. 

Our  distinguished  former  colleague. 
Senator  George,  of  Georgia,  testified 
during  the  1947  hearings  on  proposals  to 
limit  Senate  debate  that  if  there  had 
been  such  a  limitation  in  1937  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  rally  enough  sup- 
port to  block  the  effort  of  a  powerful  and 
popular  President  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Members  now  in  this  body 
will  recall  that  in  1946  the  House  passed 
in  a  matter  of  minutes  a  bill  to  draft 
striking  railroad  workers.  That  propos- 
al, so  violently  objected  to  by  organized 
labor,  would  have  become  law  but  for  the 
opportunity  of  the  Senate  to  analyze  it 
in  k  deliberate  manner. 

In  the  1957  Senate  committee  hearings 
a  spokesman  for  the  AFL-CIO  said  that 
powerful  organization  favored  a  change 
in  rules  to  limit  Senate  debate  primarily 
because  of  "the  apparent  need  for  more 
comprehensive  Federal  legislation  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights."  In  1925,  however, 
when  Vice  President  Dawes  was  trying 
to  get  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  previous 
question  rule  he  was  denounced  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  for  try- 
ing to  gag  the  Senate  and  threaten  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  in  1946,  as  I 


have  indicated,  absence  of  such  a  gag 
rule  may  have  been  all  that  prevented 
striking  railroad  workers  from  being 
drafted  into  military  service. 

It  was  the  great  liberal  leader.  Senator 
La  FoUette,  who  fought  the  1917  cloture 
rule,  saying : 

This  Senate  is  the  only  place  In  oxir  system 
where  no  matter  what  may  be  the  organized 
power  behind  any  measvu^  to  rush  its  con- 
sideration and  to  compel  its  adoption,  there 
is  a  chance  to  be  heard,  where  there  is  op- 
portunity to  speak  at  length,  and  where.  If 
need  be,  under  the  Constitution  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  rules  as  they  stand  today,  the 
constitutional  right  is  reposed  In  a  Member 
of  this  body  to  halt  a  Congress  or  a  session 
on  a  piece  of  legislation  which  may  under- 
mine the  liberties  of  the  people  and  be  In 
violation  of  the  Constitution  which  Senators 
have  sworn  to  support.  When  you  take  that 
power  away  from  Members  of  this  body,  you 
let  loose  in  a  democracy  forces  that  In  the 
end  wiU  be  heard  elsewhere,  If  not  here. 

And  it  was  William  E.  Borah,  another 
liberal  spokesman,  who  said  in  1925  that 
he  had  never  known  a  good  measure  to 
be  lulled  by  a  filibuster  or  a  debate  but 
that  he  had  known  a  vast  nimiber  of  bad 
measures  and  unrighteous  measures 
which  could  not  have  been  killed  in  any 
other  way  except  through  long  discussion 
and  debate. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  defenses  of 
free  Senate  debate  was  that  delivered  in 
1918  by  Senator  Watson  of  Indiana,  who 
said  of  the  Underwood  resolution  to 
establish  the  previous  question: 

If  this  had  been  the  rule  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  the  first  60  years  of  its  exlst- 
ance  John  C.  Calhoun  would  not  have 
been  able  to  thunder  forth  the  dostKines  In 
which  he  believed;  Hayne  couM  not  have 
announced  on  the  floor  the  ideas  wbich  he 
BO  eloquently  espoused;  Henry  OlKg  woiild 
have  been  unable  to  deUver  in  toll  any  one 
of  the  score  of  speeches  that  acoompUshed 
so  much  for  his  country;  and  Daniel  Webster, 
imperious  orator  of  American  history,  could 
not  have  biased  the  ptathway  of  the  future 
in  that  historic  utterance  in  which  be  an- 
nounced the  essential  policies  of  the  Re- 
public if  its  institutions  are  to  endure,  for 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
in  the  open  for\un  of  debate  he  in  a  sense 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  Republic  and 
molded  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

It  matters  not,  Mr.  President,  whether 
the  minority  at  any  particular  time  rep- 
resents a  basically  liberal  or  a  basically 
conservative  viewpoint — the  group  which 
does  not  have  a  majority  of  votes  needs 
some  protection  against  imreasonable 
impositions  and  the  U.S.  Senate  was  de- 
signed to  provide  that  protection. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which 
I  admire  greatly  for  Its  sound  handling 
of  news  although  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  its  editorial  positions,  published  an 
editorial  on  December  4,  1958.  in  which 
it  frankly  recognized  the  dangers  of  lim- 
iting debate. 

This  paper,  which  has  endcH-sed  civil 
rights  legislation,  said  it  was  not  per- 
suaded that  the  plan  to  enable  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  on  any  question  by  simple 
majority  vote  is  wholly  wise.  The  edito- 
rial said: 

It  might  be  well  to  note  that  the  American 
system  is  not  simply  one  of  majority  nile. 
It  contains  many  provisions  to  hold  up  hasty 
majority  action,  which  can  have  many  of  the 
aspects  of  mob  action.  •  •  •  What  are  the 
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roasons  for  thes*  curbs  on  majority  rule? 
One  waa  the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  fears 
of  governmental  oppression.  States  and 
minority  groups  were  concerned  lest  they  be 
overwhelmed  by  sheer  numbers  in  the  na- 
tional system.  A  second  was  the  awareness 
that  successful  operation  of  free  government 
requires  the  consent — If  not  enthusiastic 
support— of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

In  practice  such  government  may  find  the 
volume  of  majority  opinion  balanced  by  the 
Intensity  of  minority  feeling.  We  are  seeing 
a  pertinent  Illustration  today  In  the  struggle 
over  desegregation. 

The  editorial  continued  by  saying  that 
the  filibuster  usually  becomes  an  Issue 
only  In  connection  with  some  great  na- 
tional question  and  has  been  used  by  lib- 
erals as  well  as  conservatives  and  added : 

It  has  been  ueed  genuinely  to  Insiu-e  that 
the  Nation  became  fully  Informed  on  pro- 
posals before  decision  was  made. 

Another  recent  newspaper  comment 
which  I  believe  worthy  of  attention  here 
was  that  of  William  S.  White,  author  of 
a  penetrating  book  on  the  Senate,  who 
said  in  his  syndicated  column  on  No- 
vember 20,  1958,  that  if  the  Senate  rules 
on  debate  are  changed  this  year — 
possible  eventual  losers  may  be  all  future 
minorities — economic,  religious,  racial  or 
sectional — to  the  Immediate  gain  of  the  cur- 
rently mistreated  minority,  the  Negroes. 

Mr.  White  said: 

A  faction  of  advanced  liberals  Is  demand- 
ing an  alteration  so  extreme  that  Its  adop- 
tion would  end  the  Senate  as  a  unique  de- 
liberative body. 

And  he  added: 

Many  liberals  forget  that  the  filibuster 
weapon,  deemed  by  them  to  be  In  unworthy 
hands,  has  many  times  halted  vindictive 
legislation  that  a  thoroughly  democratic 
House  was  all  too  ready  to  approve. 

In  another  of  his  columns  this  writer 
said: 

The  advanced  liberals  can  fairly  argue  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  be  a  place  of  straight 
majority  rule.  But  they  cannot  fairly  argue 
that  the  Constitution  has  made  It  such. 
They  Intend  to  change  the  meaning  of  the 
constitutional  structure:  surely  they  ought 
to  say  so.  And  they  cannot  deny  that  there 
have  been  times  when  a  simple-majority 
antl-flUbuster  rule  could  have  Imperiled  all 
civil  rights.  In  the  twenties,  for  illustra- 
tion, disinterested  scholars  estimated  26 
States  to  be  politically  In  the  grip  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  This  could  have  meant  not 
50  but  52  votes  to  halt  Senate  debate — a 
niajorlty  no  less.  The  ultimate  victims  of 
halting  Senate  debate  by  simple  majority 
would  be  any  or  every  minority  Interest  or 
Issue,  given  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the 
majority. 

I  have  been  stressing  the  interest 
which  liberals  should  take  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  free  Senate  debate  because 
those  who  claim  to  speak  £is  liberal  lead- 
ers have  become  the  immediate  advo- 
cates of  a  change.  But  the  Interests  of 
those  who  call  themselves  conservatives, 
In  Hie  sense  that  they  would  preserve 
our  great  national  heritage,  also  are 
deeply  involved. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  recognition  of 
this  fact  during  the  1957  Senate  com- 
mittee hearings  when  the  National  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  put  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  of  unalterable  oppo- 
sition to  any  change  which  would  sub- 
stantialy   alter   the   right   of   free   dis- 


cussion secured  by  Senate  rule  XXn. 
This  resolution  said: 

Freedom  of  debate  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
performs  the  same  essential  function  as 
freedom  of  the  prees  under  the  first 
amendment.  In  keeping  the  people  fully  In- 
formed In  renpect  to  matters  which  may 
vitally  affect  their  freedom  and  the  security 
of  constitutional  rights. 

I  was  pleased  also  that  my  fellow  Vir- 
ginian. Dan  Daniel,  as  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  author- 
ized the  Honorable  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr. 
to  put  him  on  record  in  those  hearings 
as  opposing  any  further  limitation  of 
Senate  debate. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  not  dead  in  our 
Nation,  nor  is  there  a  lack  of  voices  will- 
ing to  speak  in  defense  of  those  institu- 
tions on  which  our  freedom  was  found- 
ed. But,  to  preserve  a  forum  for  those 
voices,  we  must  respect  the  advice  of 
Thomas  Jelferscn,  who  said  in  his 
"Manual  of  Parliamentary  Procedure," 
on  which  our  Senate  rules  are  based: 

As  it  is  alwr  ys  In  the  power  of  the  major- 
ity, by  their  numbers,  to  stop  any  Improper 
measures  proposed  on  the  part  of  their  op- 
ponents, the  only  weapons  by  which  the 
minority  can  defend  themselves  against 
similar  attempts  from  those  In  power  are 
the  forms  and  rules  of  proceeding  which 
have  been  adopted  as  they  were  found 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  and  are  be- 
come the  law  of  the  House,  by  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  which  the  weaker  party  can  only 
be  protected  from  those  Irregularities  and 
abuses  which  these  forma  were  Intended  to 
check  and  wlilch  the  wantonness  of  pow- 
er Is  but  too  often  apt  to  suggest  to  large 
and  successfu:.  majorities. 

Mr.  THUIiMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  change 
in  the  present  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate 
which  would  increase  the  power  of  the 
majority  to  put  a  gag  on  the  minority. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  rule  by 
which  two-thirds  of  the  membership  can 
limit  debate  is  as  restrictive  of  free  dis- 
cussion as  it  can  be.  at  the  present  time, 
without  seriously  infringing  on  the  right 
of  the  minority  to  be  heard,  the  right  of 
the  States  to  equal  representation,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Senate  as  a  great 
and  unique  institution. 

The  Senate  is  the  last  forum  on  earth 
where  men  can  discuss  matters  of  vital 
importance  without  severe  restrictions 
on  debate.  This  circumstance  is  one 
reason,  perhaps  the  major  reason,  why 
the  Senate  has  become  known  as  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body  and 
why  the  great  E^ngllsh  statesman,  Glad- 
stone, described  the  Senate  as  "that  re- 
markable body,  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  Inventions;  of  politics." 

I  willingly  accept  the  fact,  so  fre- 
quently pointed  out  by  those  who  would 
impose  gag  rule  on  the  Senate,  that  the 
rules  of  this  body  are  unusual.  Indeed, 
the  Senate  is  unique  among  parliamen- 
tary bodies.  It  is  a  great  legislative  body, 
and  all  the  greater  because  it  has  not 
been  constrained  to  bend  to  any  popular 
notion  of  wliat  rules  a  parliamentary 
body  should  follow. 

The  roots  of  the  Senate  rules  are 
founded  In  history.  At  the  time  our 
Constitution  was  being  framed,  there 
was  a  great  reluctance,  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  States,  to  surrender  any 


of  their  cherished  liberties  to  a  Federal 
Government. 

At  that  time,  there  were  some  unusual 
laws  and  customs  in  most  of  the  indi- 
vidual States.  The  people  within  these 
States  were  wary  of  surrendering  State 
sovereignty  to  a  Federal  Government 
which  might  arbitrarily  and  hastily  nul- 
lify State  laws.  They  had  recently  freed 
themselves  from  tyranny  and  secured 
for  themselves  individual  liberty  in  a 
great  fight  for  independence.  Conse- 
quently, numerous  safeguards  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  States  were  built  into 
the  Constitution.  Before  they  would 
assent  to  the  ratification  of  this  su- 
preme law.  however,  they  won  assur- 
ance of  early  approval  of  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  These 
amendments,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Bill  of  RiRhts.  constitutes  the  great- 
est set  of  civil  and  individual  rights  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

One  of  the  principal  safeguards  built 
into  the  orifiinal  Constitution  was  the 
formation  of  a  Senate  in  which  every 
State  was  given  equal  representation. 
The  Senate  was  envisioned,  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  as  a  body  where  the 
rights  of  States,  and  the  views  of  minor- 
ities, would  be  given  unusual  considera- 
tion. During  the  course  of  the  debates 
of  the  Philadelphia  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787.  the  delegates  reached 
agreement  upon  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  elected  by  the  people  every  2 
years  and  based  upon  a  population  ratio 
divided  into  congressional  districts. 
After  this  action  was  taken,  the  smaller 
of  the  participating  13  States  wondered 
how  their  minorities  could  be  adequately 
protected  from  the  capricious  whims  of 
a  majority  in  the  House. 

After  long  debate  which  was  at  times 
most  acrimonious  and  which  actusdly 
threatened  to  break  up  the  Convention, 
the  solution  was  offered  by  the  wise  and 
venerable  Benjamin  Franklin:  namely, 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate  for 
every  State.  And.  to  make  sure  that 
that  representation  would  be  of  a  char- 
acter that  would  calmly  consider  and 
patriotically  and  unselfishly  act  on  laws 
under  which  all  the  people  would  have  to 
live,  it  was  provided  In  the  original  in- 
strument that  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  elected  by  State  legislators  and 
not  by  popular  vote  and  given  a  term  of 
6  years. 

The  Founding  Fathers  also  wrote  Into 
the  original  Constitution  other  safe- 
guards against  what  the  advocates  of  a 
rules  change  term  "majority  rule."  They 
provided  in  certain  Instances  for  votes 
requiring  a  majority  of  two-thirds. 
Here  are  some  of  these  provisions  as 
found  In  the  Constitution: 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  on  Impeach- 
ment without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  (art.  I.  sec.  3). 

E^ach  House,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  may  expel  a  Member  (art.  I.  sec.  5). 

A  bill  returned  by  the  President  with  his 
objections  may  be  repassed  by  each  Hotue  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  (art.  I.  sec.  7). 

The  President  shaU  have  power,  by  and 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur  (art.  n.  sec.  2) . 

Congress  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  on 
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the  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  aeveral  Btatae  (art.  V) . 

Congress  shall  propoee  aznendmente  to  the 
Constitution  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  U  neoeesSLry  (art.  V) . 

When  the  choice  of  a  Preaident  shall  de- 
volve upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
quorum  shall  consist  of  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers from  two-thirds  of  the  various  Btatee  of 
the  Union  (amendment  13). 

A  quorum  of  the  Senate,  when  choosing  a 
Vice  President,  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  ntimber  of  Senators  (amendment 

12). 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  does  not 
give  recognition,  in  all  cases,  to  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  control. 

By  analogy  it  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  to  expel  one  single 
Member. 

Thus,  we  can  see  from  a  glance  back 
into  history  how  concerned  our  fore- 
fathers were  for  protecting  the  rights  of 
individuals,  minorities,  and  the  States 
in  drafting  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  Government.  From  the  start,  too. 
our  forefathers  recognized  ttiat  these 
rights  could  only  be  secured  if  adequate 
protection  was  provided  by  established 
rules  of  procedure.  They  had  the  wisdom 
to  realize  that  substantive  rights  con- 
tained in  the  supreme  law  might  be  later 
mutilated  or  trammeled  if  procedural 
safeguards  were  not  provided  to  Insure 
long  and  careful  deliberation  of  the  leg- 
islative issues  which.  If  approved,  might 
restrict  the  rights  of  the  Individuals. 
minorities,  and  the  States. 

Thus  we  find  the  great  statesman  and 
political  philosopher.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
saying  In  the  preface  to  his  Manual, 
which  he  deposited  with  the  Senate  and 
which  became  the  recognized  guide  for  all 
our  legislative  bodies: 

Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest  among  the  Speakers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to  say  It  was 
a  maxim  he  had  often  heard  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  from  old  and  experienced  mem- 
bers, that  nothing  tended  more  to  throw 
power  into  the  hands  of  administration,  and 
those  who  acted  with  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  than  a  neglect  of.  or 
departure  from,  the  rjles  of  proceeding;  that 
these  forms,  as  Instituted  by  our  ancestors, 
operated  as  a  check  and  control  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority,  and  that  they  were, 
in  many  instances,  a  shelter  and  protection 
to  the  minority  against  the  attempts  of 
power.  So  far  the  maxim  Is  certainly  true, 
and  Is  founded  In  good  sense;  that  as  It  Is  al- 
ways in  the  power  of  the  majority,  by  their 
numbers,  to  stop  any  Improper  measure  pro- 
posed on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  the 
only  weapons  by  which  the  minority  can 
defend  themselves  against  similar  attempts 
from  those  In  power  are  the  forms  and  rules 
of  proceeding  which  have  been  adopted  as 
they  were  found  necessary,  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  become  the  law  of  the  House. 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  which  the  weaker 
party  can  only  be  protected  from  those  Irreg- 
ularities and  abuses  which  these  forms  were 
Intended  to  check  and  which  the  wantonness 
of  power  Is  but  too  often  apt  to  suggest  to 
large  and  successful  majoritlea. 

And  whether  these  forma  be  In  all  eases 
the  most  rational  or  not.  Is  really  not  of  so 
great  importance.  It  Is  much  more  material 
that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by.  thim 
what  that  rule  Is;  that  there  may  be  a  uni- 
formity of  proceeding  In  buslneu  not  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or  captlousneas 
of  the  Members.  It  U  very  material  that 
order,  decency,  and  regularity  be  preeerred 
liCa  dignified  public  body. 


On  a  subsequent  occasion.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  this  to  say  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  minority  Interests: 

Bear  In  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that 
though  the  will  of  the  majority  Is  In  all  cases 
to  prevail,  that  wUl  to  be  rightful,  nrust  be 
reasonable;  that  the  minority  possess  their 
equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect, 
and  to  violate  would  be  oppression. 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
framed  to  provide  for  a  check  on  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  The  tradition 
has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day, 
although  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have 
been  altered  on  some  few  occasions. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  country, 
majorities  have  assailed  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  because  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
act  as  a  brake  on  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, especially  a  radical  majority. 

I  shall  not  assign  base  motives  to  the 
various  majorities  who,  down  through 
the  years,  have  attempted  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Fortunately  for  the 
United  States,  there  have  been  rela- 
tively few  cases  in  which  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators, pressing  for  legislation,  was  not 
motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit 
the  country.  We  can  take  it  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  majority  always  thinks  it 
is  right. 

Believing  themselves  to  be  right,  the 
majority  side,  in  any  issue,  Is  naturally 
vexed  and  even  angry  when  it  finds  its 
will  frustrated  by  a  minority.  It  re- 
sents seeing  a  group  which  It  believes  to 
be  in  the  wrong  obstructing  and  delaying 
the  enactment  of  legislation  It  believes 
to  be  useful. 

This  is  a  frustration  which  can  cause 
a  great  mind  to  go  astray  and  fall  into 
error. 

I  think  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  ex- 
ample. Wilson  was  one  of  the  great 
students  of  our  Government  long  before 
his  election  to  -he  Presidency.  Writing 
In  1881,  In  his  "Congressional  Govern- 
ment." he  observed  that  "the  Senate's  op- 
portimlties  for  open  and  unrestricted 
discussion,  and  Its  simple,  comparatively 
unencumbered  forms  of  procedure,  im- 
questionably  enable  it  to  fulfill  with  every 
considerable  success  its  high  functions 
as  a  chamber  of  revision." 

In  further  expressing  his  views  on  free 
debate  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  made 
this  statement: 

It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  dlUgently  into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what 
It  sees.  It  Is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the 
voice,  and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will 
of  Its  constituents.  Unless  Congress  have 
and  use  every  means  of  acquainting  Itself 
with  the  acts  and  the  disposition  of  the  ad- 
mliUstratlve  agents  of  the  Government,  the 
country  must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  It  Is 
being  served;  and  unless  Congress  both 
scrutinise  these  things  and  sift  them  by 
every  form  of  discussion  the  country  mtist 
remain  in  embarrassing,  crippling  Ignorance 
of  the  very  affairs  which  It  Is  most  Important 
that  It  should  understand  and  direct. 

The  informing  function  of  Congress  should 
be  preferred  even  to  Its  legislative  function. 
The  argument  is  not  only  that  discussed  and 
Interrogated  administration  is  the  only  pure 
and  efficient  administration,  but  more  than 
that,  that  the  only  really  self-governing 
people  Is  that  people  which  discusses  and 
Interrogates    its   administration.    The    talk 


on  the  part  of  Congress  which  we  sometimes 
Justly  condemn  Is  the  profitless  squabble  of 
words  over  frlvolotia  bUls  or  selfish  party 
Issues.  It  would  be  harl  to  conceive  of  there 
being  too  much  talk  about  the  practical  con- 
cerns and  processes  of  government.  Such 
talk  It  Is  which,  when  earnestly  and  pva- 
posefully  conducted,  clears  the  public  mind 
and  shapes  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

Long  afterward,  a  minority  of  the  Sen- 
ate killed  President  Wilson's  armed  neu- 
trality ship  bill.  We  all  remember,  I  am 
sure,  his  classic  excoriation  of  the 
Senate: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
only  legislative  body  In  the  world  which 
cannot  act  when  the  majority  Is  ready  for 
action.  A  little  group  of  willful  men.  rep- 
resenting no  opinion  but  their  own,  have 
rendered  the  great  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  helpless  and  contemptible. 

This  Is  one  example,  a  classic  one. 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  Senators 
who  have  argued  for  greater  restrictions 
on  debate  while  pressing  for  a  majority 
point  of  view,  who  changed  their  opin- 
ions when  the  heat  of  debate  had  cooled. 

This  point  was  deeply  Impressed  on 
my  mind  when  I  recently  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Issue  of  free  debate  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that  many  others 
have  come  to  this  same  conclusion  after 
their  research  efforts  on  this  subject. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll],  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's most  able  parliamenttur  experts  of 
all  time,  made  a  very  similar  observation 
when  testifying  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  in  1952.  Here  is  what  he 
had  to  say: 

I  have  studied  this  question  of  the  pro- 
posal to  Institute  a  more  restrictive  gag  rule 
In  the  Senate.  I  once  spent  a  couple  of 
weeks  In  going  back  over  the  various  occa- 
sions In  the  history  of  the  Senate  when  these 
motions,  these  efforts,  have  been  made  to 
change  the  rules.  I  was  Interested  to  note 
two  things:  That  almost  always  those  who 
sought  to  change  the  niles  to  gag  his  adver- 
sary of  the  minority  when  he  was  In  pwwer 
became  a  great  advocate  of  freedom  of  de- 
bate when  he  was  translated  from  the  ma- 
jority to  the  minority.  Further,  almost  in- 
variably men  who  came  to  the  Senate  deter- 
mined to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  if 
they  stayed  there  long  enough,  came  to  de- 
fend the  rules. 

Perhaps  the  best  so-called  proof  of  the 
pudding  on  this  point  lies  in  a  statement 
made  by  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States  while  serving  as  a  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  during  the  period  of 
1915-20.  Listen  to  these  words  of  the 
late  Warren  O.  Harding: 

I  have  been  hearing  about  the  reformation 
of  the  Senate  since  I  first  entered  polities; 
and  It  was  rather  an  Ironical  thing  the  other 
day  that  one  of  the  most  emphatic  speeches 
made  In  favor  of  the  adopUon  of  this  rule 
was  uttered  by  the  very  Utest  arrival  in  this 
body. 

But  the  ref OTmatlon  of  the  Senate  has  long 
been  a  fad.  I  came  here  myself  under  the 
impression  that  there  ought  to  be  cloture 
and  limitations  on  debate;  and  the  longer  I 
sit  In  this  body,  the  more  convinced  do  I 
become  that  the  freedom  of  debate  In  the 
United  States  Senate  Is  one  of  the  highest 
guarantees  we  have  of  our  American  InsUtu- 
tlons. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  take  ray  seat  I  wlA 
to  say  that  the  length  of  a  speech  Is  not  the 
measure  of  Its  merit. 
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While  the  Senate  may  not  listen,  because 
the  Senate  does  not  listen  very  attentively  to 
anybody,  I  discover,  though  Congress  may 
not  be  apparently  concerned  and  though  the 
galleries  of  this  body  may  not  be  niled  to 
add  their  Inspiring  attention,  I  charge  you 
now,  Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  listening. 
This  Is  the  one  central  point,  the  one  open 
forum,  the  one  place  In  America  where  there 
is  freedom  of  debate,  which  Is  essential  to  an 
enlightened  and  dependable  public  senti- 
ment, the  guide  of  the  American  Republic. 

More  than  a  half  century  ago  Senator 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts  made  this  point 
on  how  experience  can  change  minds: 

There  was  a  time  In  my  legislative  career 
when  I  believed  that  the  absence  of  a  cloture 
In  the  Senate  was  criminal  neglect,  and  that 
we  should  adopt  a  system  of  rules  by  which 
business  could  be  conducted;  but  the  logic 
of  my  long  service  has  now  convinced  me 
that  I  was  wrong  in  that  contention.  There 
Is  a  virtue  in  unlimited  debate,  the  phi- 
losophy of  which  cannot  be  detected  upon 
a  surface  consideration. 

I  believe  that  I  understand  the  desire 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  They  are  anxious 
to  rush  into  law  certain  proposals  which 
they  believe  to  be  right  and  for  which 
they  believe  they  can  count  a  majority  of 
the  Senate. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  majority  has  been  right 
on  every  occasion  during  the  delibera- 
tions of  tlie  85th  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  this  for  a  moment,  but  let  us  sup- 
pose it.  If  we  accept  this  supposition,  it 
follows  that  the  work  of  the  Senate 
would  have  proceeded  more  quickly,  and 
more  legislation  would  have  been  passed, 
if  debate  had  been  severely  restricted. 
However,  those  who  believe  that  the 
majority  has  always  been  right  during 
the  85th  Congress  would  hardly  have  the 
temerity  to  predict  that  the  majority  will 
always  be  right  in  the  86th  Congress,  or 
In  the  186th. 

There  inevitably  come  times  when  the 
majority  is  dead  wrong,  and  these  are 
times  when  the  will  of  the  majority,  if 
unchecked,  can  destroy  our  American 
Government.  Some  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  majority  mistakes  and  wrongs 
were  best  summed  up  by  former  Senator 
James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri,  during  the 
1917  debate  over  rule  XXII  with  these 
words: 

Majority  rule!  Where  Is  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  back  of  majority  rule 
except  In  the  mere  necessity  to  dispatch 
business?  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  1  or 
10  vote  for  a  bill  In  the  Senate  Is  not  a  cer- 
tification that  the  action  Is  right.  The  ma- 
jority has  been  wrong  oftener  than  it  has 
been  right  in  all  the  course  of  time.  The 
majority  crucified  Jesus  Christ.  The  major- 
ity burned  the  Christians  at  the  stake.  The 
majority  drove  the  Jews  into  exile  and  the 
ghetto.  The  majority  established  slavery. 
The  majority  set  up  Innumerable  gibbets. 
The  majority  chained  to  stakes  and  sur- 
rounded with  circles  of  flame  martyrs 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

Majority  rule  without  any  limitation  or 
curb  upon  the  particular  set  of  fools  who 
happen  to  be  placed  for  the  moment  In 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  government  1 
The  majority  grinned  and  jeered  when  Co- 
lumbus said  the  world  was  round.  The  ma- 
jority threw  him  Into  a  dungeon  for  having 
discovered  a  new  world.  The  majority  said 
that  OalUeo  must  recant  or  that  OaUleo 
must  go  to  prison.     The  majority  cut  off  the 


ears  of  John  Pj-m  because  he  dared  advocate 
the  liberty  of  tJie  press. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this 
vitally  important  question  of  the  preser- 
vation of  rule  XXII,  I  should  like  to 
quote  briefly  some  comments  made  by 
two  of  the  most  outspoken  opponents 
of  the  present  rule. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  delivered 
on  March  29,  1957,  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  made  this 
statement,  referring  to  the  adoption  of 
the  present  rule: 

What,  in  effect,  has  been  done  Is  to  adopt 
John  C.  Calhoun's  theory  of  concurrent  ma- 
jorities, under  which  a  majority  In  the 
country  or  in  Congress  is  not  permitted  to 
pass  legislation  unless  It  also  meets  with 
the  approval  cf  the  majority  of  each  and 
every  section  ol  the  country.  The  failure  of 
Calhoun  and  -he  South  to  establish  this 
principle  prior  to  1860  was  one  of  the  factors 
which  led  to  the  Civil  War.  Its  quiet  adop- 
tion in  modern  times  may  well  lead  us  to  re- 
consider just  who  In  the  long  run  won  that 
war. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  in  his  state- 
ment appearing  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
dated  April  30.  1958.  declared  as  follows, 
again  referring  to  the  principle  embod- 
ied in  rule  XXn: 

This  kind  of  loalance,  which  the  opponents 
of  civil  rights  legislation  wish  to  retain  In 
the  Senate.  Is  a  modern  version  of  Calhoun's 
"concurrent  me.jorltles."  It  was  such  a  sec- 
tional right  of  veto  and  Interposition  that 
Calhoun  and  other  States  rights  advocates 
urged  during  the  debates,  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  that  led  up  to  the  Civil  War.  This 
type  of  imbalarce,  however,  finds  no  support 
in  the  Constitution  nor  In  current  practice 
outside  of  rule  XXII. 

Both  of  these  distinguished  Senators 
imply  very  strongly  that  the  principle  of 
the  concurrent  majority  is  a  bad  thing, 
an  undesirable  thing,  something  which 
all  good  Americans  should  abhor.  This 
basic  and  gt^neral  objection  on  their 
parts,  I  shall  discuss  in  a  few  moments. 
First,  however,  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  the  further  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  the  effect 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  concurrent  ma- 
jority is  a  repudiated  and  rejected  theory 
which  does  not  even  exist  in  our  system 
outside  of  rule  XXn— if  I  may  again 
quote  the  Senator's  words,  for  emphasis, 
"This  type  ol  imbalance,  however,  finds 
no  support  in  the  Constitution  nor  in 
current  practice  outside  of  rule  XXII." 

The  Senator  is  very  badly  mistaken. 
How  he  can  liave  been  on  the  American 
political  scene  as  long  as  he  has  and  still 
make  that  statement,  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
principle  of  the  concurrent  majority — a 
principle,  by  the  way,  which  was  not  in- 
vented by  Calhoim,  but  rather  was 
enunciated  by  him — is  the  very  founda- 
tion and  basis  of  the  American  political 
system.  True,  the  specific  factor  involv- 
ed in  rule  XXII  is  a  very  important  as- 
pect of  the  concurrent  majority  prin- 
ciple; but  to  say  that  concurrent  ma- 
jority does  not  exist  in  actual  practice 
outside  of  rule  XXII  Is  to  be  blind  to  the 
entire  political  mechanism  of  our 
country. 


A  number  of  yean  ago  there  appeared 
In  Harper's  magazine — Issue  of  Novem- 
ber 1948 — a  most  Interesting  and  inform- 
ative article  by  the  very  able  and  very 
liberal  writer,  Mr.  John  Fischer,  who  has 
since  become  editor  of  the  magazine. 
This  article,  which  is  entitled  "Unwritten 
Rules  of  American  Politics,"  bears  so 
directly  on  the  issue  before  us  today,  and 
the  author  has  set  down  his  thoughts  so 
ably  and  so  clearly  that  I  should  like  to 
quote  several  passages  from  thL,  article 
at  some  length  if  I  may. 

In  contrast  to  the  two  distinguished 
Senators,  who  apparently  regard  Cal- 
houn's theories  as  suspect  or  sinister  or, 
it  would  appear,  downright  un-American, 
Mr.  Fischer,  liberal  though  he  is,  sub- 
scribes wholeheartedly  to  the  view — ex- 
pressed previously  by  Dr.  Peter  P.  Druck- 
er,  of  Bennington  College — that  Cal- 
houn's ideas  are  "a  major,  if  not  the  only, 
key  to  the  understanding  of  what  is 
specifically  and  uniquely  American  in  our 
political  system." 

Mr.  Fischer  writes  as  follows: 

Calhoun  summed  up  his  political  thought 
In  what  he  called  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
current majority.  He  saw  the  United  8Ute« 
as  a  Nation  of  tremendous  and  frightening 
diversity — a  collection  of  many  different  cli- 
mates, races,  cultures,  religions,  and  eco- 
nomic patterns.  He  saw  the  constant  tension 
among  all  these  special  Interests,  and  he 
realized  that  the  central  problem  of  Ameri- 
can politics  was  to  find  some  way  of  holding 
these  conflicting  groups  together. 

It  could  not  be  done  by  force;  no  one 
group  was  strong' enough  to  Impose  Its  will 
on  all  the  others.  The  goal  could  be 
achieved  only  by  compromise — and  no  real 
compromise  could  be  possible  If  any  threat 
of  coercion  lurked  behind  the  door.  There- 
fore. Calhoun  reasoned,  every  vital  decision 
in  American  life  would  have  to  be  adopted 
by  a  "concurrent  majority" — by  which  he 
meant,  in  effect,  a  unanimous  agreement  of 
all  interested  parties.  No  decision  which 
affected  the  slaveholders,  he  argued,  should 
be  taken  without  their  consent:  and  by  im- 
plication he  would  have  given  a  similar  veto 
to  every  other  special  Interest,  whether  it  be 
labor,  management,  the  Catholic  church, 
old-age  pensioners,  the  silver  miners,  or  the 
corngrowers  of  the  Middle  West. 

Now  at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Fischer  ventures  his  opinion  that,  "under 
the  goad  of  the  slavery  issue.  Calhoun 
was  driven  to  state  his  doctrine  in  an 
extreme  and  unworkable  form";  but  he 
makes  it  clear  that  this  fact  does  not 
detract  from  the  basic  soundness  of  the 
doctrine  itself.  Mr.  Fischer  goes  on  to 
explain  the  concurrent  majority  doc- 
trine, as  follows: 

Government  by  concurrent  majority  can 
exist  only  when  no  one  power  is  strong 
enough  to  dominate  completely,  and  then 
only  when  all  of  the  contending  interest 
groups  recognize  and  abide  by  certain  rules 
of  the  game. 

These  rules  are  the  fundamental  bond  of 
unity  in  American  political  life.  They  can 
be  summed  up  as  a  bablt  of  extraordinary 
toleration,  plus  equality  in  the  peculiar 
American  meaning  of  that  term  which  can- 
not be  translated  into  any  other  language, 
even  into  the  English  of  Great  Britain.  Un- 
der these  rules  every  group  tacitly  binds 
itself  to  tolerate  the  Interests  and  opinions 
of  every  other  group.  It  must  not  try  to  im- 
pose its  views  on  others,  nor  can  It  pren  Its 
own  special  interests  to  the  point  where  they 
seriously  endanger  the  Interests  <tf  otber 
groups  or  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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Furthermore,  tach  group  must  exercise  its 
implied  veto  with  responslbUlty  and  discre- 
tion- and  in  times  of  great  eoMrgwaey  It 
must  fortake  Its  veto  rlglit  aXto«eUwr.  It 
dare  not  be  IntranslgMxt  or  doetilnalre.  It 
must  make  every  ooooelvable  effort  to  oom- 
promlse,  relying  on  lU  veto  only  as  a  last 
rcsart.  For  If  any  player  wields  this 
weapon  recklessly,  the  game  will  break  up— 
or  all  the  other  players  will  turn  on  him  in 
nr.Kcr,  suspend  the  rviles  for  the  time  being, 
and  maul  those  very  Interests  he  U  trying 
so  desperately  to  protect.  •   •   • 

This  is  the  somewhat  elusive  sense,  it 
B-ems  to  me,  in  which  Calhoun's  theory 
has  been  adopted  by  the  American  people. 
Bat  elusive  and  subtle  as  It  may  be.  it 
remains  the  basic  rule  of  the  game  of  pon- 
tics in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  labor 
the  point,  but  I  do  want  to  make  sure 
tliat  the  Senator  from  New  York  realizes 
tliat  he  was  very  serioxisly  mistaken — 
and  I  want  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  realize  that  he  was  mistaken — when 
he  said  that  the  concurrent  majority 
system  "finds  no  support  •  •  •  in  cur- 
rent practice  outside  of  nile  XXn." 
Therefore,  I  shall,  for  the  b<aiefit  of  all 
the  Senators,  read  several  additional 
passages  from  Mr.  Fischer's  brilliant 
article.    As  Mr.  Fischer  points  out: 

The  way  in  which  this  tradlUon  (the  con- 
current majority  rule)  works  In  practice 
can  be  observed  moit  easily  in  Congress. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  push  through 
a  piece  of  legislation  quickly  diccovers  that 
the  basic  units  of  organization  on  Capitol 
Htll  arc  not  the  panies.  but  the  so-called 
blocs,  which  are  familiar  to  everyone  who 
reads  a  newspaper.  There  are  doEens  of 
them — the  farm  bloc,  the  silver  bloc,  the 
friends  of  labor,  the  business  group,  •  •  • 
the  public  power  bloo — and  they  all  cut 
across  party  lines. 

They  are  loosely  organized  and  pretty 
blurred  at  the  edges,  so  that  every  Congress- 
man belongs  at  different  times  to  several  dif- 
ferent blocs.  Bach  of  them  represents  a 
special  Interest  group.  Each  of  them  ordi- 
narily works  hand  in  hand  with  that  group's 
Washington  lobby.  In  passing,  it  might  be 
noted  that  these  lobbies  are  by  no  means  the 
cancerous  growth  which  is  sometimes  pic- 
tured In  civics  textbooks.  They  have  become 
sn  indispensable  part  of  the  political  ma- 
chine, the  accepted  cbaxmel  through  which 
American  citizens  make  their  wishes  known 
and  play  their  day-to-day  role  In  the  process 
of  government. 

Now  it  U  an  unwritten  but  firm  rule  of 
Congress  that  no  im)>ortant  bloc  shall  ever 
be  voted  down,  vmder  normal  clrcimostances. 
OS  any  matter  which  touches  Its  own  vital 
Interests.  Each  of  them,  in  other  words,  has 
a  Uclt  right  of  veto  on  leglslstlon  In  which 
It  is  primarily  concerned.  The  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  thU  right  Is  the  Institution. 
uniquely  American,  of  the  filibuster  in  the 
Senate. 

Before  I  continue  with  Mr.  Ftocher's 
remarks,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out 
that  Mr.  Placher  is  a  supporter  of  so- 
called  ciTil-rights  legislation;  this  to 
clear  from  his  use  of  the  word  "ruthleas- 
ly"  in  his  next  sentence,  which  I  shall 
read  to  you.  But  this  very  fact  renders 
all  the  more  Impresslye  what  he  has  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  rule  permitting  free 
debate,  which  Is  as  follows: 

Recently  It  has  acqtiired  a  bad  name 
among  liberals  becatise  the  aouUMrn  oon- 
servatlvea  have  used  it  ruthleMly  to  fight  off 
clvU-rlghU  leglaUtlon  •  •  *.  Not  so  long 
ago,  however,  the  flUhtuter  was  the  stoutest 
weapon  of  such  men  at  NorrU  and  the  La 


FoUettes  in  defending  many  a  progressive 
cauae,  and  •  •  •  liberal  Senators  may  well 
have  catue  to  UM  it  again. 

But  it  is  not  only  In  the  Congress,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  doctrine  of  concur- 
rent majority  holds  sway.  Let  me  quote 
further  f i-om  Mr.  Fischer's  article : 

Calhoun's  principles  of  the  concurrent 
majority  and  of  sectional  compromise  oper- 
ate just  as  powerfully,  though  sometimes 
less  obviously,  in  every  other  American  po- 
litical Institution.  Our  Cabinet,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  the  only  one  In  the  world  where  the 
members  are  charged  by  law  with  the  rep- 
resenlatlon  of  special  Interests — labor,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  so  on.  In  other 
countries,  each  agency  of  government  Is  at 
least  presumed  to  act  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole;  here  most  agencies  are  expected  to 
behr^ve  as  servants  for  one  Interest  or  an- 
other. The  Veterans'  Administration,  to  cite 
the  most  familiar  case,  is  frankly  intended 
to  look  out  for  our  boys;  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission Is  the  spokesman  for  the  shipping 
Industry;  the  National  Labor  Belatlons 
Board,  as  originally  established  under  the 
Wagner  Act,  was  explicitly  Intended  to 
build  up  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
unions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Calhoun's  laws  alpo  govern  the  selection 
of  virtually  every  candidate  for  public  office. 
The  mystery  of  eligibility  which  has  eluded 
mo:t  foreign  observers  simply  means  that 
a  candidate  must  not  be  unacceptable  to 
any  important  special-interest  group — a 
ncg.itl\e  rather  thsn  a  positive  qualiflcatlon. 
A  notorious  cace  of  this  process  at  work  was 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Truman  as  the  Demo- 
crat's vlce-presldentlal  candidate  In  1844. 
As  Edwarxl  J.  Flyim,  the  boss  of  the  Bronx, 
has  pointed  out  in  his  memoirs.  Truman 
vaa  the  one  man  "who  would  hiu-t  •  •  • 
least "  as  Roosevelt's  running  mate.  Many 
stronger  men  were  disqualified.  Flynn  ex- 
plained, by  the  tacit  veto  of  one  sectional 
Interest  or  another.  Wallace  was  unaccept- 
able to  the  businessmen  and  to  many  local 
party  machines.  Byrnes  was  distasteful  to 
the  CathoUcs,  the  Nefcroes.  and  organized 
Ubor.  R^TBUKN  came  from  the  wrong  part 
of  the  country.  Truman,  however,  came 
from  a  border  SUte.  his  labor  record  was 
good,  he  had  not  antagonized  the  conserv- 
atives, and — as  Flynn  put  It — "he  had 
never  made  any  'radical'  remarks.  He  }ust 
dropped  into  the  slot." 

The  same  jLlnA  of  considerations  govern 
the  selection  of  candidates  right  down  to 
the  county,  city,  and  precinct  levels,  nynn. 
one  of  the  most  successful  political  oper- 
ators of  our  time,  explained  in  some  detaU 
the  complicated  Job  of  making  up  a  ticket 
in  his  own  domain.  Each  of  the  main  i>opu- 
lation  groups  In  the  Bronx— Italians.  Jews, 
m^nli  irlsh  CathoUcs — must  be  propwly  rep- 
resented on  the  Ust  of  nominees,  and  so 
must  each  of  the  naaln  geographical  di- 
visions. The  resiilt  Is  a  ticket  which  sounds 
Uke  the  roster  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers: 
Loreto,  Delagl,  Lyman.  Joseph,  Lyons,  ana 

Foley.  , 

Comparable  traditions  govern  the  Internal 
poUtlcal  Ufe  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  university 
student  bodies,  labor  unions.  Rotary  Clubs, 
and  the  thousands  of  other  qxiasl-politlcal 
institutions  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
our  society  and  which  give  us  such  a  rich 
fabric  of  spontaneous  local  government. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  first  step  I 
was  undertaking  In  this  address  was  to 
show  beycmd  any  peradventure  of  a 
doubt  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  in  error — ^utterly  and  completely  in 
error— when  he  said  that  Calhoun's 
doctrine  "finds  no  support  In  current 
practice  outside  of  rule  XXIL"    I  be- 


lieve that  the  passages  which  I  have 
read  from  Mr.  Fischer's  article  hare 
served  to  prove  my  point,  more  than 
satisfactorily:  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  will,  upon  fair  consideration, 
admit  that  he  was  Indeed  in  error. 

So  now  that  we  have  established  the 
point  that  the  doctrine  of  concurrent 
majorities,  of  which  the  rule  permitting 
unlimited  debate  is  a  very  vital  part,  is  in 
actuality  the  very  foundation-stone  of 
our  entire  political  system  here  in  Amer- 
ica— now  we  can  turn  to  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  desirable,  or  undesirable, 
that  we  continue  that  system. 

Certainly  I  would  not  argue — I  hope 
no  one  in  the  South  would  argue — that 
we  ought  to  continue  to  follow  any  par- 
ticular system  or  doctrine  simply  because 
it  was  enunciated  and  developed  by  a 
great  southerner,  Calhoun.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  anyone  would  say  that  the 
fact  that  the  concurrent  majority  doc- 
trine is,  and  always  has  been,  the  basic 
doctrine  of  American  politics  is,  in  and 
of  itself,  sufficient  reason  not  to  scrap 
that  doctrine  if  it  can  be  successfully 
attacked  on  its  merits. 

So  let  us  do  just  that,  Mr.  President, 
let  us  go  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  Let 
us  look  at  rule  XXII,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  guarantee  of  the  most 
tliorough  and  searching  debate  of  every 
minute — but  often  vital — detail  cf  a  pro- 
posed piece  of  legislation.  Let  us,  for  the 
moment,  look  at  rule  XXTT  in  its  vital 
role  as  a  key  mechanism  of  the  con- 
current majority  system — as  a  sort  of 
minority  veto,  if  you  wilL  And  let  us  be 
quite  frank  to  state  that  that  is  just 
what  nile  XXII  actually  is — for.  in  addi- 
tion to  guaranteeing  full  and  complete 
exploration  of  the  issues,  rule  XXn  does, 
or  may.  fulfill  the  function  of  a  sort  of 
minority  veto— at  least  a  partial  one — 
against  hostile  legislation  passed  by  the 
majority. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  contend 
now,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  not 
meeting  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely. 
And,  thus  meeting  it,  I  contend.  ^Ir. 
President,  that  the  principle  embodied  in 
rule  xxii  far  from  being  harmful  or 
undesirable,  is  on  the  contrary  valuable, 
beneficial,  indeed  indispensable,  to  the 
national  welfare;  because,  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  concurrent  majority  system,  it  is 
the  surest  protection  of  the  rights  of 
minorities  against  the  tyranny  of  nu- 
merical majorities. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  primary 
reason  why  we  must  steadfastly  oppose 
any  weakening  of  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  rule  XXH— on  that  principle 
depends  the  i»-otection  of  minority 
rights  in  this  country. 

At  this  point,  let  me  make  it  clear. 
Mr.  President,  that  when  I  «>eak  of 
"minorities."  I  use  the  tenn  in  its  broad 
and  general  and  tmiversal  sense — as  em- 
ployed by  Calhoun  and  by  Mr.  Plscher— 
as  applying  to  any  type  of  minority 
group,  whether  it  be  sectional,  ethnic, 
economic.  reUglous,  or  otherwise;  and 
not  in  the  narrow  and  restricted  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  given  it  in  recent  years 
by  those  who  would  appropriate  It  to  the 
ezclusiTe  use  of  certain  racial  and  ethnic 
groups,  the  members  of  which  are,  to  a 
large    extent,    located     m    poUtically 
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strategic    metropolitan    areas    of    the 

North.  .   ^    .^ 

Bearlnir  always  in  mind,  then.  Mr. 
President,  this  broad  and  true  concept 
of  the  term  "minority."  I  contend  that 
rule  XXn  is  in  the  long  run  a  valuable, 
probably  the  most  valuable,  protection 
possessed  by  minority  groups  in  this 
country.  For  minorities,  of  whatever 
kind,  rule  XXH  is  a  shield  against  tyran- 
nical legislation  by  the  majority.  It  is, 
let  me  emphasize,  a  shield— never  a 
sword,  but  only  a  shield ;  for  it  is  a  nega- 
tive and  not  a  positive  power.  It  is  a 
power  by  which  the  minority  can,  at  the 
most,  only  prevent— and.  usually,  only 
modify— hostile  legislation  by  the  ma- 
jority— it  does  not  enable  the  minority 
to  impose  harmful  legislation  on  the  ma- 
jority. It  is  a  purely  defensive  weapon ; 
and  it  is,  I  repeat,  an  Indispensable  one. 
if  minorities  in  our  society  are  to  have 
any  meaningful  protection. 

And  why  should  not  a  minority  be 
entitled  to  protection,  where  its  own  vi- 
tal interest  is  concerned,  against  seri- 
ously harmful  legislative  action  by  a 
majority  whose  intcre'::ts  are  not  di- 
rectly or  vitally  involved?  I  believe  that 
such  a  minority  should  have  such  pro- 
tection; I  believe  that  such  a  minority 
is  entitled  to  a  defensive  veto. 

Evidently,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  believe 
that  a  minority  should  be  thus  entitled 
to  protection ;  either  that,  or  he  does  not 
accord  the  great  sectional  minority 
known  as  the  South  the  official  status 
of  being  a  "minority"  at  all— he  being 
one  of  those,  perhaps,  whom  I  men- 
tioned earlier  as  reserving  the  sacred 
term  "minority"  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
certain  racial  and  religious  groups 
which  have  a  potent  voting  cencentra- 
tion  in  certain  key  urban  areas  of  the 
North — such     as     for     instance.     Cook 

County,  111. 

Mr.  President.  I  hesitate  to  venture 
at  this  point  into  the  area  of  civil  rights. 
an  area  so  emotionally  charged,  an  area 
so  complex — an  area  in  which  there  are 
wheels  within  wheels,  and  problems 
within  problems.  But  I  know  that  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  will  bring  it  up 
anyway — in  fact,  many  of  them  are 
frank  to  state  their  primary  reason  for 
seeking  to  emasculate  rule  XXII  is  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  more  and  more 
so-called  civil  rights  legislation — and  so 
I  may  as  well  go  ahead  and  use  this  ex- 
plosive field  as  my  first  example. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  same  address 
from  which  I  quoted  earlier  today,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  this  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  filibuster  to 
block  legislation: 

In  practice  It  Is  probably  limited  ...  to 
those  questions  which  a  majority  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  favors,  but  which  the 
voters  of  a  large  section  bitterly  oppose.  .  .  . 
Civil  rights  legislation  furnishes  such  an  Is- 
sue. The  articulate  sentiment  of  the  South 
is  vigorously  opposed.  And  while  public 
opinion  In  the  North  and  West  U  on  the 
whole  favorable,  it  la  in  the  main  only 
tepidly  so. 

The  Senator  has  put  his  finger  right 
on  it.  Here  Is  an  issue,  in  which  the 
minority  section — the  South — Its  own 
deepest  interests  being  vitally  concerned, 
is.  as  he  puts  it.  "vigorously  opposed"  to 
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the  legislation,  and  in  which  the  major- 
ity section— the  North  and  West,  that  is. 
the  United  States  outside  the  South — is. 
while  on  the  whole  favorable,  only  tep- 
idly favorable — the  reason  for  this  tep- 
idness  being,  of  course,  that  in  most 
areas  of  the  majority  section  the  prob- 
lem is  viewed  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  theory  and  not  that  of  practical 
conditions. 

Now  admittedly,  this  civil  rights 
question  is  in  .some  respects  a  somewhat 
atypical  situation,  in  that,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  elements  of  the  tepid,  not 
directly  affecled  majority— the  North 
and  West  as  a  whole— and  the  vitally 
concerned  and  immediately  affected 
major  minority— the  South,  we  have  in 
this  case  also  another,  smaller,  minor- 
ity, namely,  the  artificaliy.  emotionally- 
let  us  simply  say.  politically— stimulated, 
and  politically  potent,  minority  known 
as  the  northern  Negro.  That  is  what  I 
meant  when  I  spoke  of  this  problem  as  a 
complex  one,  having  wheels  within 
wheels.  But  t-he  fact  still  remains  that, 
speaking  of  the  northern  population  as 
a  whole,  we  have  in  this  situation  a  ma- 
jority not  directly  concerned  and  so  only 
tepidly  in  favor,  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  minority— the  South— which,  since  its 
vital  interest — its  most  vital  domestic 
interest — is  directly  and  immediately  at 
stake,  is  passionately  opposed. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  such  a 
situation,  the  minority  is  entitled  to  a 
form  of  partial  veto  by  which  it  can 
prevent  or  at  least  modify  extreme  legis- 
lation— a  protection  which  is  now  af- 
forded by  rule  XXn.  Here  we  have  a 
large  and  important  minority  section  of 
the  country,  ihe  South,  faced  with  legis- 
lation which  would  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  it  in  its  most  vital  domestic 
interest — by  all  means,  that  minority  is 
entitled,  undur  all  the  rules  of  our  system 
as  set  forth  so  ably  by  Mr.  Fischer,  to  the 
protection  which  rule  XXII  affords. 

But  let  us  turn  from  civil  rights  to 
another  field,  a  field  where  the  issues  can 
be  viewed  mere  dispassionately  than  they 
possibly  could,  at  the  present  time  and  in 
the  present  atmosphere,  in  any  field  in- 
volving questions  of  race.  Let  us  leave 
the  South  and  turn  to  the  West. 

Throughout  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  huge  region,  which  comprises  more 
than  half  of  the  Nation's  area — all  or 
part  of  17  very  large  States — arid  or 
semiarid  climatic  conditions  prevail. 
The  fact  that  rainfall  is  light  and  that 
water  is  therefore  in  short  supply  is  per- 
haps the  foremost  fact  that  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  any  consideration  of  the 
West.  The  historian  Walter  Prescott 
Webb  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the 
overriding  influence  that  shapes  the 
West  is  the  desert." 

I  do  not  imagine  that  that  is  an  over- 
statement. If  it  can  be  said  that  the 
cardinal  proljlem  of  the  South  has  been 
the  problem  of  the  Negro,  it  can  also  be 
said,  perhaps  even  more  truly,  that  the 
great  problem  of  the  West,  throughout 
Its  history,  has  been  the  problem  of 
water — or,  rather,  the  lack  of  it. 

Now  I  realize  that,  especially  with  the 
Increasing  indxistrial  uses  of  water,  the 
question  of  JnsufBclent  water  supply  is 
becoming  a  national  problem,  in  a  sense. 


But  in  a  sense  only,  and  never  In  the 
western  sense.  Nowhere  in  the  humid 
East  or  South  is  water  the  problem,  or 
even  the  kind  of  problem,  that  it  la.  and 
always  has  been,  throughout  the  arid 
and  semiarid  West.  To  be  sure,  we  in 
the  Southeastern  States  have  known  pe- 
riods of  droughts,  sometimes  severe 
ones,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  same  has 
been  true  of  New  England  and  the  Cen- 
tral States:  but  the  farmers  of  our  green 
and  fertile  and  well-watered  eastern 
half  of  the  country  have  never  known 
the  life-or-death  importance  of  water 
with  quite  the  degree  of  immediacy  and 
intimacy  that  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
western  farmer  or  rancher. 

A  drought  such  as  those  we  occasion- 
ally have  in  the  South  can  cause  great 
harm  to  individual  farmers  and  some- 
times can  even  adversely  affect  the 
economies  of  considerable  areas;  but. 
comparatively  speaking,  the  effect  \a 
generally  only  temporary,  due  to  the 
blessed  fact  of  our  abundant  average 
annual  rainfall.  But  in  the  West, 
droughts  have  virtually  depopulated 
whole  sections  of  States  and  caused  vast 
miprations  of  stricken  farm  families; 
and  the  scarcity  of  water,  to  begin  with, 
has  stifled  the  development,  and  in  some 
cases  completely  prevented  the  settle- 
ment, of  tremendous  areas  of  the  West. 
Small  wonder  then,  that  the  problem 
of  water  looms  so  large  in  the  western 
mind!  No  wonder  at  all  that  the  ques- 
tion of  control,  development,  and  dis- 
tribution of  what  water  supplies  do  exist 
is,  and  long  has  been,  a  burning  political, 
economic  and  social  issue  throughout  the 
Western  States— the  West's  most  vital 
domestic  concern. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  suppose  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  legislative  proposal 
concerning  water  policy,  one  that  would 
effect  major  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  present  water  policy.  It  might  be  a 
bill  which  would  have  the  effect  of  nulli- 
fying State  water  rights  and  vesting  total 
control  of  water  supplies  in  western 
areas  in  the  Federal  Government;  it 
might  deal  with  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion projects;  or  it  might  be  a  bill  dealing 
with  watershed  control  which  would  for- 
bid State  or  Federal  public  power  proj- 
ects or  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
handing  over  control  of  western  water 
resources  to  utility  holding  companies. 
For  the  purp>oses  of  this  argument,  how- 
ever, the  exact  proposal  emixxiied  in  the 
bill  does  not  matter.  Let  us  simply  say 
that  it  is  a  broad  and  far-reaching  bill 
dealing  with  water  policy. 

Let  us  further  assume.  Mr.  President, 
that  public  sentiment  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country  is.  in  the  main,  favorable 
to  the  legislation.  Only  tepidly  so.  to  be 
sure,  to  follow  the  wording  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois — tepidly,  because,  their 
part  of  the  country  not  being  directly 
affected  one  way  or  the  other,  they  really 
do  not  care  very  much  about  the  issue. 
But  still,  on  the  basis  of  some  editorials 
they  have  read  in  their  newspapers,  or 
some  articles  in  picture  magazines,  and 
since,  superficially  at  least,  the  an- 
nounced purposes  of  the  bill  seem  to  be 
pretty  much  in  accord  with  their  politi- 
cal philosophies;  since.  In  short,  the  pro- 
posal looks  like  a  pretty  fair  deal  which 
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might  bolster  the  n*tioQ*l  economy— at 
least  its  proponents  say  so — they  are  in 
favor  of  it  rather  than  opposed  to  Ik 

To  make  the  situation  a  little  more 
complex  politically,  and  also  to  keep  it 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  civil  rights 
situation,  let  us  add  to  this  tepid  ma- 
jority of  the  national  public  a  very  un- 
tepld  group  of  utility  companies,  head- 
quartered in  the  East  but  with  Interests 
in  the  West,  and  their  financier  allies — 
the  real  proponents  of  this  bill,  who 
stand  to  gain  incredibly  enormous  prof- 
its if  It  becomes  law.  This  element  hav- 
mg  considerable  political  power  and.  as 
already  stated,  the  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large  being  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal, albeit  tepidly  so.  a  majority  of 
Senators  are  lined  up  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

But  let  us  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  of  the  Western  States,  are  pas- 
sionately and  almo:>t  unanimously  op- 
posed to  tlie  bill,  because  they  are  con- 
vinced that  its  passage  will  seriously  and 
adversely  affect  their  most  vital  inter- 
ests. Conceivably  the  bill  could  be 
fatally  destructive  of  the  entire  economic 
and  social  structure  of  most  of  the  West. 

Now  if  this  were  the  situation,  under 
the  present  rules.  Mr.  President,  you 
know  what  would  happen  to  that  bill.  It 
would  never  get  through  the  Senate;  in 
fact,  it  would  probably  never  even  be 
seriously  proposed,  at  least  without  sub- 
stantial modification,  for  tlie  prospect  of 
a  determined  filibuster  by  20  or  30 
western  Senators  would,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  expressed  it,  "make  the 
majority  come  to  terms." 

But  take  away  rule  XXII,  that  shield 
and  buckler  of  minorities,  and  this  or 
any  other  outrage  could  be  imposed  on 
the  West  or  any  other  minority  element 
in  our  country.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  New  York  and  Illinois,  and 
their  allies,  would  have  it  mo.  They 
would  give  to  a  simple  majority  of  this 
body  virtually  absolute  power  over  mi- 
norities. Apparently.  Mr.  President,  they 
worship  King  Numbera  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that,  like  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  I  do  not.  And  I  want  to  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  it  wiU  be  a  sad  day 
for  minorities  in  this  country  of  ours 
when  the  Members  of  this  body.  In  dero- 
gation of  their  long  followed  tradition  of 
concurrent  majority,  shall  scrap  the 
benign  and  moderating  influence  of  rule 
XXII  and  substitute  instead  the  rule  of 
Eling  Numbers — the  most  tyrannical 
ruler  that  erex  lived. 

Mr.  President,  minority  groupe  are 
not  the  only  beneficiaries  of  rule  jlxIL 
The  greatest  beneficiary  of  rule  juul  is 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  emascula- 
tion of  rule  XXU  would  be  a  blow  to  mi- 
norities, but  it  would  be  also  a  U-agedy 
to  the  whole  country.  For  rule  XXn — 
the  mere  existence  of  the  rule — accom- 
plishes two  very  great  things  for  the 
country:  First,  by  discouraging  extreme 
legislation  in  any  direction,  and  prevent- 
ing violent  swings  from  left  to  right, 
it  promotes  stability  in  Government. 
Second,  by  giving  minorities  a  defensive 
shield  againts  tyranny,  it  discourages  the 
arising  of  tensions  and  situations  which 
could,  and  probably  would,  lead  to 
various  and  frequent  forms  of  clvH  strife, 
perhaps  actual  civil  war. 


By  way  of  explaining  what  some  may 
at  first  thought  deem  rather  extrava- 
gant  claims  in  behalf  of  rule  XXH.  let 
me  read  a  paragraph  f rcon  the  previously 
mentioned  individual  views  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  says: 

The  abUlty  to  carry  an.  a  flllbuater  can 
affect  tb«  kind  of  l«gUlatlon  paaaed  by  tb« 
Bsnate  even  though  no  actual  filibuster  Is 
undertaken.  The  incidence  of  a  filibuster 
or  the  certain  knowledge  that  a  filibuster 
would  be  organized  has  made  the  majority 
oome  to  terms  before.  The  mere  threat  that 
a  filibuster  of  great  length  would  be  under- 
taken against  some  proposal  or  unless 
amendment  to  a  blU  was  accepted  has,  in 
effect,  resulted  in  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
acquie&clng  In  changes  In  legislation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  Is  quite 
correct  \n  his  statement — I  agree  with  his 
analysis  completely.  The  state  of  facts 
is  just  as  he  has  put  it.  That  is  the  way 
it  is.  Furthermore — and  this  is  where 
the  Senator  and  I  part  company.  un- 
fortunately—I maintain  that  It  is  right 
and  good  and  fortunate  for  the  country 
that  that  is  the  way  It  is;  and  I  hope 
and  pray  that  that  is  the  way  it  will 
continue  to  be. 

For  if  the  rule  shouM  be  changed,  as 
the  Senator  would  have  It  changed,  so 
that  legislative  power  would  be  absolute 
in  a  bare  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  our  country  would  lose  its 
political  stability.  Our  society,  instead 
of  continuing  to  follow  a  generally  mid- 
dle-of-the-road course,  would  soon  be 
characterized  by  violent  swings  from 
right  to  left,  from  conservative  to  radi- 
cal and  then  back  to  ultraconservative, 
from  aggrandisement  of  a  given  interest 
group  to  extreme  oppression  of  that  in- 
terest group.  I  submit.  Mr.  President, 
that  our  country  would  be  much  the 
poorer  for  all  this. 

As  matters  stand  now,  due  to  the  mere 
existence  of  rule  XXH,  the  mere  over- 
hanging threat  of  a  filibuster  by  any  mi- 
nority whose  vital  Interest  would  be 
seriously  threatened  by  a  proposed  piece 
of  legislation,  exerts  a  healthy  moderat- 
ing influence  against  extremes  in  any 
direction,  against  unconscionable  op- 
pression of  any  minority  interest. 

Mark  now,  let  me  again  emphasize, 
this  by  no  means  constitutes  what  the 
opposition    would    have    it,    "minority 
rule" — it  is  only  a  defensive  power  in  the 
minority  to  prevent  extreme  tyranny  by 
the    majority.    And.    as    Mr.    Pischer 
pointed  out.  this  veto  is  not  used  reck- 
lessly or  with  abandon;  it  Is  not  some- 
thing to  be  wielded  Ughtly.  but  only  when 
confronted  by  the  most  extreme  peril; 
its  use  Is  reserved  for  only  those  issues 
deemed  the  very  most  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  minority  in  question.    The 
reason  for  this  is.  of  course,  two-fold: 
First.  It  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  pleasant 
exercise  to  conduct  a  filibuster.    Second, 
the  minority  which  today  is  making  use 
of  the  negative  power  of  the  filibuster  in 
order  to  block  legislation  must  always 
remember  that  tomorrow  it  will  be  need- 
ing legislative  ames  from  among  various 
other  blocs  In  order  to  pass  some  desired 
piece   of   positive   legislation.    As.   Mr. 
Fischer  expresses  It: 

The    farm   bloc,    for    Instance,    normally 
needs  no  outside  aid  to  halt  the  passage  of 


a  hostile  bill.  As  a  last  resort,  three  or  four 
strong-lunged  statesmen  from  the  Corn  Belt 
can  always  flllbtister  It  to  death  In  the 
Senate.  If  the  bloc  wants  to  put  t±n>Yigta 
a  measure  to  support  agrlcultaral  prices. 
I»w«ver,  iX  eaa  suecsed  only  by  enlisting  tb« 
help  at  otbar  powerful  special  Interest  groxips. 
Consequently,  it  must  always  be  careful  not 
to  ftPtBg'>"*'H'  any  potential  aUy  by  a  reckless 
use  of  the  veto. 

But  I  have  digressed  somewhat.  As  I 
was  saying,  rule  XXU  as  it  now  stands, 
providmg  as  it  does  the  ever-present 
threat  of  a  filibuster  by  any  minority 
which  would  be  critically  threatened, 
exerts  a  healthy  and  moderating  in- 
fluence on  legislation.  Take  away  that 
rule  and  the  inherent  protection  for 
minorities  which  it  provides,  and  a  bare 
majority  of  Senators  could,  and  would, 
ram  through  whatever  legislation  they 
might  choose,  no  matter  how  extreme, 
how  punitive,  or  how  fatal  to  the  in- 
terests of  any  segment  of  our  society. 

Given  a  sharp  split  on  some  clear-cut 
major  issue,  in  one  year  a  bill  which  goes 
to  extremes  in  one  direction  would  be 
passed;  a  slight  shift  in  Senate  member- 
ship m  a  succeeding  session  could  result 
in  a  violent  swing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. One  year,  in  wliicb  the  radical 
forces  were  in  a  slight  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  also  had  the  Presidency,  a 
labor-relations  code  that  was  strongly 
prolabor  and  antimanagement  could 
become  law;  a  very  slight  shift  in  popu- 
lar sentiment  could  result  the  next 
year — say  it  was  a  presidentisd  year — 
in  a  conservative  Pre^dent,  and  in  a 
Senate  in  which  conservatives,  instead 
of  radicals,  held  a  bare  majority,  and  in 
place  of  the  bill  that  was  prolabor.  a 
union-crippling,  flagrantly  promanage- 
ment  bill  would  be  passed.  One  Con- 
gress would  nationalize  the  railroads,  or 
the  steel  industry,  the  next  would  de- 
nationalise them;  and  so  on  and  on, 
issue  upon  issue,  ad  inflnitum.  How 
long,  Mr.  President,  could  our  Govern- 
ment, our  economy  and  our  society  sur- 
vive such  intolerable  instability? 

But  the  moderating  influence  which 
rule  yyri  exerts  on  legislation  does  more 
than  merely  promote  order  and  stability 
in  our  C3k)vemment  and  in  our  socirty; 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  rule  XXn 
insures  the  very  survival  of  that  Gov- 
ernment and  that  society.  For,  by  pre- 
venting extreme  oppression  ct  sectional 
or  other  minorities  in  this  country,  it 
discourages  the  arising  of  those  tensions 
and  resentments  and  feelings  of  injus- 
tice and  frustration  which  otherwise 
would  explode  in  civil  war.  We  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  on  one  of  the 
very  few  major  occasions  in  our  history 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  were  sus- 
pended and  an  important  minority  was 
completely  overridden  by  the  majority — 
namely,  when  the  South  was  overridden 
by  the  antlslavery  combination,  result- 
ing in  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
a  totally  sectional  President  and  the 
dominance  of  a  frankly  sectional  party 
which  was  nonexistent  In  the  South — , 
the  result  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Government  and  4  years  of  bloody  war. 
People  today  tend  to  think  of  serious 
d(»nestic  violence  or  war  as  something 
which  happened  in  the  distant  past  and 
which  would  never  happen  again.    But 
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the  reason  why  we  have  had  internal  sta- 
bility in  this  country  since  the  end  of  the 
Reconstruction  has  been  precisely  be- 
cause, from  1877  to  the  present,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  during  the  early 
years  of  the  New  Deal,  the  doctrine  of 
the  concurrent  majority  has  been  scru- 
pulously followed.  With  the  close  of  the 
experiment  of  Reconstruction,  says  Mr. 
Fischer: 

American  politics  •  •  •  swing  back  Into 
Its  normal  path  and  has  never  veered  far 
away  from  It  since.  Although  Calhoun's  caiue 
was  defeated,  his  political  theory  came 
through  the  Civil  War  stronger  than  ever. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  in  this  coimtry 
try  to  get  away  from  Calhoun's  eternal 
political  truths;  if  we  throw  over  the 
doctrine  of  the  concurrent  majority;  or 
if  we  gravely  weaken  that  doctrine,  as  we 
will  do  if  we  cast  aside  rule  XXn.  which 
is  one  of  its  cardinal  features — if  we  do 
that.  Mr.  President,  our  country  is 
headed  for  disaster.  Let  us  be  frank,  let 
us  be  blunt,  and  say  that  our  country  is 
headed  for  civil  upheaval.  I  am  not 
threatening,  Mr.  President,  or  predicting, 
that  the  conflict  or  conflicts  which  will 
surely  arise  will  be,  as  in  1860,  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  I  cannot  say. 
I  do  not  know,  at  the  present  time,  just 
where  the  lines  of  division  will  be  drawn. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  divisions  will 
be  along  sectional  lines  at  all,  or  whether 
they  will  be  along  economic  or  ideologi- 
cal lines,  or  an  overlapping  combination 
of  all  of  these.  But  I  do  know  this :  that 
when  a  minority,  especially  if  it  is  a 
fairly  sizable  or  powerful  one,  feels  the 
tyranny  of  the  unrestrained  majority, 
feels  the  oppression  of  extreme  legisla- 
tion which  this  unchecked  majority  will 
inevitably  impose;  when  the  minority 
can  no  longer  defend  itself  by  means  of 
the  shieljd  that  is  rule  XXH— then.  Mr. 
President,  then  you  are  going  to  see  that 
minority — perhaps,  indeed  probably,  in 
concert  with  other  minorities  which  have 
likewise  felt  majority  oppression — take 
steps  to  protect  itself  by  whatever  means 
it  finds  at  its  disposal — by  intrigue,  con- 
spiracy, and  coup  d'etat  if  possible,  by 
bloody  revolution  if  necessary.  Nor 
could  we  blame  them,  we  who  had  taken 
from  them  their  peaceful  defensive 
shield,  their  peaceful  political  form  of 
protection — for  there  is  no  more  harsh 
rule  than  the  rule  of  "King  Numbers."  no 
worse  tyranny  than  the  tyranny  of  the 
unrestrained  majority. 

Yet  that.  Mr.  President,  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  their  allies,  would  impose 
upon  us — although,  of  course,  this  result 
would  be  the  farthest  thing  from  their 
intention.  How  fatal  is  shortsightedness, 
how  tragic  the  result  of  taking  the  short- 
range  view.  Here  we  have  a  group  of 
Senators,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
improving  the  status  and  well-being  of 
minority  groups  in  this  coimtry.  And, 
tragically  taking  the  short-range  view 
instead  of  the  long  view,  how  do  they 
propose  to  go  about  it?  By  introducing 
a  measure  which,  if  adopted,  will  do 
more,  in  the  long  run,  to  curtail  the 
rights  and  destroy  the  well-being  of 
minorities  than  any  other  measure  ever 
introduced  in  this  body;  and  which  would, 
at  the  same  time,  be  detrimental,  per- 


haps  fatal,   to   the   well-being   of    the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Presid(mt,  the  Members  of  this 
body  now  know  the  facts;  they  know 
what  is  at  stake.  It  Is  within  their  power 
to  prevent  this  tragedy's  coming  to  pass. 
They  have  a  terrible  responsibility.  May 
they  have  the  vision  to  look  beyond  the 
short  view  and  the  strength  to  act  In 
accordance  with  the  long-range  well- 
being,  not  only  of  minority  groups,  but 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

During  the  deUvery  of  Mr.  Douglas' 
speech '. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  deep  conviction  that  proposals  for 
further  limiting  debate  in  the  United 
States  Senate  are  matters  of  grave  con- 
sequence which  should  not  be  adopted 
lightly  without  due  dehberation.  fore- 
thought and  consideration  being  given  to 
all  the  attendant  ramifications. 

Certainly,  debate  in  the  Senate  should 
not  be  stifled  to  accomplish  some  other 
transient  objective. 

It  was  out  of  that  conviction  that  I, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  insisted  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
that  comprehensive  hearings  be  held  on 
the  various  resolutions  then  pending  to 
amend  Senate  rule  XXII. 

It  was  out  of  that  conviction  that  I 
endeavored,  as  chairman  of  the  special 
subcommittee  named  to  conduct  those 
hearings,  to  obtain  for  the  first  time  an 
expression  of  "grassroots"  sentiment  on 
the  question. 

It  was  out  of  that  conviction  that  I 
gave  careful  study  to  the  transcripts  of 
those  and  previous  hearings  and  to  all 
related  materials  available  to  me  before 
writing  my  report  in  support  of  Senate 
rule  XXII  as  presently  written. 

And  it  is  out  of  that  conviction.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  now  rise  to  state  to  this 
Senate  in  the  most  earnest  terms  at  my 
command  the  compelling  reasons  why  I 
feel  Senate  rule  XXn  must  be  jipheld 
unchanged.  ^ 

Although  the  question  of  clotuiie  has 
been  a  recurring  issue  before  the  Senate 
since  1917  and  hearings  previously  had 
been  held  on  the  subject  in  1947.  1949 
and  1951.  it  was  not  until  1957  that  any 
effort  was  made  to  determine  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  people  about  it. 

The  Special  Rules  Subcommittee  com- 
posed of  the  Senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  myself  heard, 
either  in  person  or  by  prepared  state- 
ment, from  132  Senators,  spokesmen  for 
organizations  with  national  member- 
ships and  other  knowledgeable  individ- 
uals. While  previous  hearings  had  been 
confined  largely  to  testimony  from  Sen- 
ators and  paid  spokesmen  for  partisan 
pressure  groups,  the  1957  hearings  heard 
from  such  well-known  and  resp)ected  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

An  analysis  of  the  transcript  of  the 
1957  hearings  discloses  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  those  presenting  their 
views  to  the  subcommittee  expressed 
approval  of  Senate  rule  XXn  as  it  now 
stands  and  confidence  in  it  as  the  major 
bulwark  of  the  people  in  the  mainte- 


nance of  constitutional  government  and 
individual  liberty  In  this  Nation. 

That  transcript,  Mr.  President,  af- 
fords Senators  for  the  first  time  a  basis 
for  informed  action  on  this  subject. 
And  certainly  no  Senator  who  wishes  to 
be  responsive  to  the  will  of  his  constitu- 
ents will  wish  to  vote  on  any  proposal 
Involving  this  issue  before  giving  careful 
study  to  the  record  of  the  hearings  and 
the  unmistakable  conclusions  of  public 
opinion  it  affords. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  one 
studying  that  transcript  will  find  plainly 
evident  is  the  fact  that  those  favoring 
a  further  erosion  of  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  fioor  of  this  Senate  could  offer  no 
sounder  reason  for  their  position  than 
their  desire  to  see  enacted  into  law  force 
legislation  of  the  character  which  was 
resoundingly  defeated  by  the  1st  session 
of  the  85th  Congress. 

Those  who  predicated  their  support 
of  proposed  changes  in  Senate  rule  XXII 
on  the  contention  that  no  so-called 
"civil  rights"  legislation  could  be  en- 
acted under  its  present  provisions  saw 
their  argument  exploded  in  the  action 
of  the  1st  ses.sion  oi  the  85th  Congress 
in  placing  Public  Law  85-315 — or,  if  one 
prefers,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957— 
on  the  statute  books  without  resort  to 
rule  XXII. 

That  argxunent.  thus  disposed  of, 
there  is  only  one  conclusion  which  can 
be  drawn  logically  and  dispassionately 
from  the  actions  of  those  who  persist  in 
their  efforts  to  change  Senate  rule 
XXII :  that  their  onslaught  to  stifle  free- 
dom of  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  an  attack  not  only  on  the  Senate 
itself  but  also  on  the  stature,  perquisites, 
and  prerogatives  of  each  Senator  in  na- 
tional affairs  and  every  other  responsi- 
bility incident  to  the  scnatorship. 

It  is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  destroy 
the  best  aspects  of  our  Federal  'national 
system  and  substitute  therefor  the  worst 
aspects  of  a  national  system. 

It  is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  make 
big  government  bigger. 

It  is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  central- 
ize more  and  more  p>ower  in  Washington 
and  to  set  up  a  government  far  less  re- 
sponsive to  order,  honesty,  service,  and 
practicality  in  its  dealings  with  the 
people. 

It  is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  put  Con- 
gress only  a  short  step  from  the  iml- 
cameral  system. 

It  is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate the  spirit  of  compromise  and  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  all 
Senators  which  has  pervaded  this  Cham- 
ber for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

It  is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate the  wise  procedure  of  give-and-take 
among  responsible  men  and  substitute 
for  it  the  brute  force  of  numbers. 

It  is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  trans- 
form the  U.S.  Senate  from  a  Chamber 
where  reason  prevails  to  one  where  all 
considerations  yield  to  the  cry  of 
"knuckle  under." 

Historically.  Mr.  President,  freedom  of 
debate  in  the  Senate  is  not  a  party  or 
sectional  device. 

It  h£is  served  the  whole  country  and 
both  political  parties  well  at  one  time  or 
another. 


Legislative  matters  running  through 
the  whole  thread  of  Americmn  life,  relat- 
ing to  every  conceivable  activity,  have 
been  exposed  to  full  debate  in  the  Senate. 

No  one  can  say  rightly  that  the  results 
have  been  evil  or  that  the  country  haa 
suffered. 

In  fact,  the  benefits  of  freedom  of  de- 
bate have  far  outweighed  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  privUege  may  have 
been  abused. 

Our  Nation's  progress  furnishes  ample 
proof  of  that.  

Standing  Senate  rule  XXn  is  a  wise 
rule — the  result  of  compromise — which 
protects  full  and  free  discussion  of  leg- 
islative proposals  yet  serves  as  a  barrier 
to  thwart  those  few  Members  who  would 
abuse  the  privilege  of  free  speech. 

Standing  Senate  rule  XXn  is  fair  and 
to  change  it  again  would  be  to  militate 
against  the  historic  tradition  of  un- 
limited debate  in  the  Senate. 

The  first  change  in  rule  XXII  to  au- 
thorize cloture  was  adopted  in  1917  fol- 
lowing a  bitter  controversy  over  the  fail- 
ure in  the  Senate  of  a  proposal  for  arm- 
ing American  merchant  ships  prior  to 
this  Nations  entry  into  World  War  I.  It 
was  offered  as  a  war  measure  and.  after 
debate  at  length,  was  adopted  March  8, 
1917,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  76 
to  3. 

It  required  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  to  in- 
voke cloture. 

Under  a  later  ruling  in  1948  by  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg,  it  was  held  that  the  words  "pend- 
ins  measure"  in  original  rule  XXII  ap- 
plied only  to  bills  and  resolutions  and 
not  to  motions.  That  meant,  of  course, 
that  debate  on  a  motion  to  take  up  a 
bill  was  not  subject  to  clotiu-e  imder  any 
circumstances. 

It  was  in  1949  that  the  compromise  on 
rule  XXn  was  effectuated  whereby  its 
provisions  for  cutting  off  debate  was  ex- 
tended, not  only  to  apply  to  any  "pend- 
ing measure"  but  also  to  "any  measure, 
motion  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,"  and  the  requirement  of 
"two-thirds  of  those  voting"  was  changed 
to  "two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn." 

That  was  the  compromise  which  still 
is  in  effect  today. 

While  the  two-thirds  vote  require- 
ment to  shut  off  debate  was  strengthened 
by  the  compromise,  at  the  same  time  the 
dread  threat  of  gag  rule  was  extended 
over  every  facet  of  Senate  procedure. 

Those  now  attempting  to  make  cloture 
easier  and  thus  ultimately  destroy  free- 
dom of  debate  in  the  Senate  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  what  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able compromise. 

They  complain  that  Standing  Rule 
Xxn  in  its  application  thwarts  the 
wishes  of  tne  majority.  However,  au- 
thoritative observers  of  the  American 
legislative  process  hold  that  a  deter- 
mined majority  of  Senators  can  find 
ways  of  passing  any  measure  it  desires 
without  resorting  to  changing  the  very 
character  and  complexion  of  the  body 
itself.  The  1st  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, as  I  have  pointed  out,  affords  a 
case  in  point. 

To  argue  that  rule  XXII,  by  hold- 
ing forth  a  threat  of  prolonged  debate. 


serves  to  prevent  Senators  from  insisting 
upon  legislation  with  controversial  fea- 
tures is  to  challenge  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  the  convictions  of  all  98 
Senators. 

Ample  means  are  available  at  present 
to  overcome  what  a  majority  at  any 
time  may  feel  to  be  needless  obstruction 
in  debate.  The  use  of  protracted  ses- 
sions and  strict  enforcement  of  all  Sen- 
ate rules  afford  adequate  safeguards  to 
bring  to  an  end  even  the  most  deter- 
mined and  prolonged  debate. 

Whenever  any  issue  of  overriding  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
arises,  it  goes  without  saying  that  de- 
bate will  be  limited  accordingly. 

Frankness  compels  the  observation 
that  the  ultimate  objective  of  opponents 
of  free  debate  in  the  Senate  is  cloture 
by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  Senators 
present  at  any  given  time.  Eventual 
adoption  of  such  a  rule  would  make  it 
possible  for  26  Senators,  a  majority  of 
a  quorum,  to  impose  gag  rule. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  further  con- 
cession on  our  part  will  bring  that  dis- 
astrous result.  It  will  mean  that  it  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  that  dark 
shadow  completely  engulfs  and  destroys 
the  only  free  forum  left  on  this  earth. 

Free  debate  is  the  greatest  safeguard 
we  have  against  hidden  defects — either 
calculated  or  unintentional — In  bills 
which  might  result  in  unfairness,  dis- 
crimination and  special  privilege  for  a 
favored  few. 

In  studying  the  testimony  of  repre- 
sentatives of  some  organizations  advo- 
cating majority  cloture  in  the  Senate,  I 
was  shocked  and  disturbed  by  some  of 
the  language  used. 

In  1951,  for  example,  there  appeared 
witnesses  who  branded  Senators  a  self- 
ish, bigoted  minority  and  who  called 
the  revered  heritages  and  traditions  of 
the  Senate  as  an  institution,  myths 
and  folklore.  There  were  those  testi- 
fying ^ho  complained  of  the  absence  of 
political  morality  In  our  two  major 
political  parties  and  who  lectured  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  what  they  called 
the  sins  of  the  seniority  system. 

During  the  hearings  of  1957,  such 
terms  as  "immoral,"  "undemocratic," 
"un-American,"  "preposterous,"  "para- 
lyzing." "tyrannical."  "absurd,"  "ugly," 
and  "disgraceful"  were  applied  by  wit- 
nesses to  Standing  Rule  XXn. 

Some  of  the  terms  of  reference  to  rule 
xxn  found  in  the  1958  report  favoring 
majority  cloture  after  15  days  are  equally 
shocking  and  disturbing. 

A  few  examples  of  them  are  that  Sen- 
ate rule  XXII:  Must  be  changed  to  con- 
form with  the  challenge  of  Russian  mis- 
siles and  sputniks;  paralyzes  decision  in 
the  Senate:  is  archaic;  would  have  been 
opposed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 

the  Constitution ;  ia  contrary  to  the  views 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers ;  violates  funda- 
mental parllMttentary  law;  Is  at  odds 
;with  early  Senate  procedures;  is  not 
supported  by  the  national  interest;  is 
not  supported  by  common  sense;  is  not 
supported  by  history;  stultifies  Congress; 
violates  the  C(XiBtitution;  is  offensive  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate;  has  destroyed 
the  Senate's  deliberative  function;  and 
thwarts  discipline  in  $he  Senate. 


Those  and  many  other  similar  un- 
foimded  assertions  and  puerile  impUca- 
tions  which  are  sprinkled  throughout 
the  testimony  about,  and  reports  favor- 
ing, cloture  resolutions  submitted  over 
the  years  are  offensive  to  the  character 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  memories  of  those  now  departed  who 
either  served  under  or  helped  draft 
Standing  Rule  XXn.  Not  only  do  they 
insult  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of 
all  Senators  but  also  they  ignore  history 
and  distort  facts  to  support  partisan 
ends. 

Mr.  President,  such  declarations  dem- 
onstrate conclusively  that  those  si'.pport- 
ing  the  proposed  initiation  of  gag  rule 
in  the  Senate  have  declared  war  on  the 
United  States  Senate  as  an  institution. 

I  do  not  share  their  claim  that  the 
United  States  is  "failing  freedom"  in  the 
world. 

I  do  not  share  their  contention  that 
this  Senate  is  a  decadent  instrumentality 
"unresponsive  to  democracy." 

I  do  not  admit  their  assertion  that  any 
Member  of  this  Senate  lacks  either  vision 
or  patriotism. 

I  am  indignant  at  the  implication  that 
I,  or  any  other  Member  of  this  Senate, 
would  consent  to  serve  under,  let  alone 
defend,  any  rule  of  procedure  which 
could  to  any  degree  be  as  reprehensible 
and  alien  to  the  American  concept  as  op- 
ponents of  rule  XXII  would  picture  it 
to  be. 

One  reason  given  by  those  advocating 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  sur- 
render  its  freedom  of  debate  is  that  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment has  done  so. 

What  they  either  forget  or  choose  de- 
Uberately  to  ignore  is  that  much  of  the 
diflBculty  experienced  by  Great  Britain 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  world  power  can  be 
laid  directly  to  loss  of  freedom  of  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  steady 
diminution  in  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  British  system  of  government  is 
not  and  never  has  been  comparable  to 
the  constitutional  system  of  government 
created  here. 

Every  right  the  Englishman  has  is  at 
the  mercy  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  was  not  always  so. 

A  little  over  75  years  ago  unlimited  de- 
bate in  Commons  and  the  veto  power  in 
the  House  of  Lords  served  as  mighty  bar- 
riers against  the  evils  of  state  socialism. 

Those  two  safeguards  restrained  com- 
peting political  parties  from  inflicting 
great  harm  on  each  other  or  on  the 
country. 

But  they  were  thorns  in  the  flesh  of 
the  Liberal,  and  later  the  Labor.  Party, 
according  to  the  book  "Government  and 
Parliament,"  by  Herbert  Morrison. 

The  former  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Labor  Government,  Mr.  Morrison, 
writes  interestingly  of  how  free  debate 
was  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
I  quote  from  his  book  beginning  on  page 
202: 

Although  there  has  been  talk  about  the 
need  to  expedite  bxislness  by  curtaUlng  pri- 
vate members'  rights.  It  was  only  In  the 
panic  which  followed  the  successful  Irish 
obstruction    In    the    1880's    that   the   House 
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parted  with  Its  long-preserved  liberties.  One 
of  tbe  most  far-reaching  of  these  reforms 
was  the  closure  (that  Is  to  say,  the  motion 
"That  the  question  be  now  put.")  It  was  first 
used  by  Mr.  Speaker  Brand,  on  February  2, 
1881,  who.  In  the  course  of  long  debate  and 
considerable  obstruction,  decided  to  put  the 
question  without  further  debate.  (Before 
the  Introduction  of  the  closure  members 
could  proceed  with  debate  Indefinitely.) 

And  It  was  eventually  decided  that  a  3-to-l 
majority  would  be  required  for  a  closure  In  a 
House  of  not  less  than  300  members. 

In  these  days  such  a  rule  appears  to  be 
distinctly  timid  and  certain  to  be  Ineffective 
In  a  considerable  proportion  of  Parliaments, 
but  It  must  be  remembered  that  •  •  •  the 
principle  of  unrestricted  debate  was  held  in 
high  esteem  •  •  •  the  Idea  of  closure  at  all 
was  no  doubt  looked  upon  as  a  revolutionary 
departure  from  traditions. 

Mr.  Morrison  explains  that  the  stand- 
ing order  governing  closure  in  Commons 
today  requires  only  a  simple  majority 
which  cannot  be  less  than  100  members. 

Before  1911  Lords  possessed  absolute 
veto  power  over  Commons.  As  a  result 
of  the  rejection  of  the  finance  bill  of  1909 
by  the  Lords,  the  Liberal  Government  of 
that  day  appealed  to  the  people  and  won 
a  majority  on  the  issue.  A  measure  to 
curb  the  powers  of  Lords  was  offered 
and  a  promise  obtained  from  the  King 
that,  should  the  Lords  reject  the  bill,  he 
would  create  a  sufficient  number  of  peers 
to  insure  its  passage. 

The  threat  was  efTective.  and  in  1911 
the  Parlia,ment  Act  became  law.  By  it 
the  veto  of  Lords  was  curtailed  to  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years  for  bills  passed  by  the 
Commons  in  three  successive  sessions — 
whether  of  the  same  Parliament  or  not — 
and  abolished  altogether  in  respect  of 
money  bills. 

The  Labor  Party  in  its  preelection 
platform  of  1945,  "Let  Us  Pace  the  Fu- 
ture." stated:  "We  give  clear  notice  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  obstruction  of  the 
people's  will  by  the  House  of  Lords." 

On  October  31,  1947,  the  Parliament 
bill  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  psissed  on  December  10.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  June 
9, 1948. 

That  bill  provided  that,  in  the  future, 
such  legislation  might  be  passed  Into 
law,  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  if,  first,  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  two 
successive  sessions,  instead  of  three  as 
provided  for  by  the  Parliament  Act  of 
1911,  and  second,  1  year — instead  of  2 
years — had  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
the  first  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  date  on  which  it  was 
passed  finally  by  Commons  for  a  second 
time. 

The  bill  further  restricting  the  power 
of  Lords  was  again  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons on  September  21,  1948,  and  again 
rejected,  September  23.  1948. 

The  bill  was  passed  for  the  third  time 
by  the  Commons  on  November  14,  1949. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  but  received  the  royal  assent  and 
became  law  on  December  16,  1949,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911. 

Thus  was  removed  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Britain  a  great  measure  of  Its 
stability  and  strength. 

The  whole  world  was  the  loser. 


We  know  the  rest  and  those  who  have 
the  vision  to  see  beyond  the  transitory 
objectives  of  political  advantage  should 
be  able  to  detect  the  grave  danger  of 
that  bit  of  history  repeating  itself  in  the 
United  States  today. 

While  the  real  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Parliament  in  England  has 
been  virtually  destroyed,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  House  of  Lords  itself 
has  clung  steadfastly  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  debate.  Quoting  again  from 
Mr.  Morrison's  book,  we  find  this  ex- 
planation of  how  the  Lords  function 
together : 

A  remarkable  feature  about  the  House  of 
Lords  Is  that  although  they  have  many 
standing  orders,  they  have  few  rules  or 
standing  orders  governing  debate.  There 
are  two  standing  orders  dealing  specifically 
with  debate,  namely  that  a  Peer  can  speak 
not  more  than  once  on  any  motion  (except 
that  the  mover  can  reply)  and  that  debate 
must  be  relevant  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
unwritten  rules  sanctioned  by  custom,  such 
as  those  forbidding  quotations  from  non- 
ministerial  speeches  In  the  other  House,  or 
the  reading  of  speeches;  but  rules  of  debate 
are  few  and  widely  Interpreted. 

And  it  should  be  alluded  to  here  that 
the  Labor  Party  in  Britain  does  not 
want,  under  any  circvunstances,  an  in- 
stitution in  that  country  like  the  United 
States  Senate.  On  that  point  Mr.  Mor- 
rison wrote: 

We  should  be  alarmed  If  our  second 
Chamber  had  the  great  powers  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Whilst  willing  to  respect  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  standard  and  value 
of  its  debates,  and  for  its  capacity  as  a 
chamber  of  legislative  revision,  we  would  not 
tolerate  from  such  an  Institution  any  undue 
interference  with  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Conunons  or  of  the  people.  •   •   • 

Every  citizen  of  this  Nation  is  thank- 
ful that  the  United  States  Senate  is  to- 
day the  United  States  Senate  in  name 
and  in  fact. 

Every  citizen  is  thankful  that  its 
powers  and  the  prerogatives  of  its 
Members,  as  guardians  here  of  the  re- 
served rights  of  their  States  and  the 
people,  have  not  been  diminished  or  cur- 
tailed. 

During  the  course  of  some  of  the  hear- 
ings in  past  years  on  limitation  of  de- 
bate in  this  body,  proponents  of  ma- 
jority cloture  have  stressed  the  relative 
disparity  in  Federal  internal  revenue 
collections  from  the  several  States  as 
compared  with  grants-in-aid  among  the 
States  and  have  cited  that  as  an  argu- 
ment for  their  point  of  view. 

I  do  not  agree  with  their  premise  In 
that  regard  nor  do  I  believe  that  their 
argument  is  valid. 

According  to  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Census  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  I  find  that  a  total  of 
56.3  percent  of  all  Federal  Internal  rev- 
enue collections  from  all  sources  come 
from  the  seven  States  of  California, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 

More  specifically,  figures  for  the  1956 
fiscal  year  reveal  that  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral Internal  revenue  of  $75,113  million 
collected  in  that  year,  $42,301  million  or 
56.3  percent,  came  from  those  seven 
States.        '' 


On  the  other  hand,  statistics  on 
grants-in-aid  for  the  same  1956  fiscal 
year  show  that  those  same  States  re- 
ceived only  34.9  percent  of  the  total  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  all  the  States  and  their  local  subdi- 
visions under  various  matching  pro- 
grams. 

We  find  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1956,  the  seven  States  I  have 
listed  received  $1,190,677,000,  or  34.9  per- 
cent, in  Federal  grants-in-aid  out  of  a 
total  of  $3,404,839,000  paid  to  the  States 
and  their  local  subdivisions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  that  12-month  pe- 
riod. 

Now  some  of  the  larger  and  richer 
States  feel  that  the  smaller  and  less 
populous  States  are  imposing  upon  them 
in  that  regard. 

But  anyone  who  reflects  on  the  char- 
acter of  our  tax  structure  will  know  that 
that  is  not  true. 

United  States  internal  revenue  collect 
tions  are  based  upon  excise  taxes  levied 
on  trade  and  business  and  upon  individ- 
ual and  corporate  incomes  derived  from 
such  trade  and  business. 

Concentrated  industrialization  in  the 
large  States  which  I  named  accounts  for 
the  greater  collection  of  taxes  in  those 
areas. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
goods  and  all  manner  of  services  created 
in  those  States  are  consumed  in  every 
State  and  tliht  the  productive  Income  of 
all  of  our  people  thereby  Is  channeled 
into  them  to  pay  for  those  goods  and 
services. 

All  of  us  realize  that  Federal  govern- 
mental programs  must  be  uniform  In 
their  application  to  all  States  and  that 
every  American  must  share  equally  in 
their  benefits. 

The  right  of  each  Senator  to  freedom 
of  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  Is 
a  great  bulwark  protecting  both  the 
smaller  States  and  the  larger  States 
from  imposition  on  each  other. 

That  is  true  both  in  the  levying  of 
taxes  and  in  the  spending  of  Govern- 
ment revenue. 

If  we  destroy  or  further  weaken  the 
safeguard  of  free  debate,  the  small 
States  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  large 
States  and  could  very  well  reap  the 
whirlwind  of  discrimination  in  the  levy- 
ing of  Federal  taxes  and,  particularly, 
in  their  expenditure. 

Under  such  circumstances,  outlays  for 
major  public  improvements  in  the 
smaller  States  would  be  rare  indeed. 

Before  any  of  us  representing  the 
smaller  and  less  populous  States  vote  to 
curb  debate  in  this  body,  we  should  re- 
fiect  on  its  consequences  In  all  matters  of 
legislative  consideration. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  its  effects 
go  much  further  than  one  bill  or  any 
group  of  bills. 

And,  more  certainly,  the  danger  of 
cutting  off  debate  when  taxes  are  being 
levied  or  when  money  is  being  appro- 
priated could  lead  to  the  gravest  of 
abuses. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
standing  rule  XXII  gives  power  to  the 
individual  Senator  which  those  so  con- 
tending maintain  should  be  possessed 
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by  the  majority,  right  or  wrong.  Such 
a  view  is  contrary  to  the  origin  of  the 
Senate  as  the  voice  of  the  Individual 
states  in  the  Federal  establishment. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  pro- 
posals for  further  limiting  debate  in  the 
United  States  Senate  would.  If  adopted, 
have  the  effect  of  negating  the  power,  the 
prestige  and  the  perquisites  of  the  Sena- 
tor as  an  individual  officeholder  and  of 
the  Senate  as  a  protective  instrumental- 
ily  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  former  distinguished  member  of  this 
body.  Senator  William  Knowland,  of 
California,  observed  at  a  Rules  Commit- 
tee hearing  on  this  subject  in  1947  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  by  sanctioning  unlimited  de- 
bate •  •  •  has  In  eOect  so  amended  the 
Constitution  as  to  give  veto  rights  to  Indi- 
vidual Senators  and  to  make  It  possible  for 
one  over  one-third  of  the  Senate  to  confirm 
such  a  veto.  On  such  a  basis  It  takes  the 
same  two-third's  vote  to  override  a  Senator 
bent  on  filibuster  that  it  doee  to  override 
a  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  President,  the  smaller  States 
rightly  were  given  equal  representation 
in  the  Senate  but  that  influence  will  be 
dissipated  almost  entirely  if  authoriza- 
tion is  voted  here  for  a  minority  to  be 
gagged  on  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority 
of  a  quorum. 

The  former  minority  leader  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  recognized  that  un- 
limited debate  is  a  vital  perquisite  inci- 
dent to  the  senatorship. 

Harry  Reed,  an  official  of  the  CIO, 
testified  in  1951,  as  follows: 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
stands  wholly  conunltted  to  the  philosophy 
that  an  Imperative  need  In  this  country  Is 
continuing  expansion  of  the  democratic 
process.  The  CIO  does  not  exempt  the  Sen- 
ate ol  the  United  SUtes  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  philosophy. 

One  good  accomplished  by  the  Myers- 
Morse  resolution  was  the  bringing  into  full 
light  of  day  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
a  wllirul  minority  of  the  Senate  that  democ- 
racy and  majority  rule  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  prevail.  Appeals  based  on  the 
so-called  prerogatives  of  Senators  operated 
to  prevent  any  progress  (majority  cloture) 
being  made  at  that  time. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  such  things  as 
senatorial  prerogBtlves.  •  •  •  To  argue  that 
Senators  have  special  prerogatives  Is  to  hark 
back  to  the  outmoded  theory  of  the  anointed 
one. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  34  men,  not  directly 
answerable  to  all  of  the  American  people. 
should  be  vested  with  any  such  tremendous 
weapon  to  use  against  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  The  distrust  In  the  people  which 
they  reveal  results  In  a  much  more  logical 
distrust  which  the  people  have  for  them  as 
public  servants. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Reed's 
conclusions  nor  do  I  sanction  his  criti- 
cism of  the  Senate  and  its  Members,  I 
do  share  his  belief  that  each  Senator 
is  vested  with  a  tremendous  weapon 
which  he  may  use  to  protect  the  people 
who  sent  him  here. 

One  of  the  frankest  and  moat  out- 
spoken witnesses  to  appear  before  the 
Rules  Conunittee  In  the  past  to  testify 
for  fiuther  limitation  on  debate  in  the 
Senate  was  Will  Maslow,  general  coun- 
sel of  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 


He  testified,  in  part,  on  October  3, 
1951,  as  follows: 

There  are  many  Senators,  not  from  the 
South,  who  believe  as  deeply  as  the  southern 
Senators  in  the  right  of  unlimited  debate 
and  the  reason  they  believe  It  is  a  very 
simple  one. 

The  prestige  and  Influence  of  a  single 
Senator  Is  Increased  Immeasurably  because 
of  the  possibility  of  a  filibuster  or  the  pos- 
sibility that  his  wishes  must  be  considered; 
and  it  is  the  Senators  from  the  small  States 
who  have  to  be  persuaded  that  they  must 
consider  themselves  no  longer  as  ambassa- 
dors of  sovereign  States. 

Today  you  have  an  assembly  where  one 
s'^ction  of  the  country — it  may  be  the  Sliver 
States  one  week,  the  South  the  next  week  and 
opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  the 
third  week — have  a  virtual  veto  power. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  what  we  of  this 
Senate  are  being  asked,  among  other 
things,  to  surrender  here  today. 

L3t  me,  at  this  time,  bring  up  a  fact 
which  is  unpleasant  but  which,  never- 
theless, cannot  be  ignored. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
we  have  seen  an  unending  encroach- 
ment on  the  powers  of  Congress  by  both 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches. 
One  by  one  its  powers  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  its  members,  have  been  eaten 
away. 

Congressional  authority  over  the 
purse,  over  patronage,  over  the  budget, 
over  war  powers  and  over  all  other 
phases  of  Government  operation  have, 
either  by  delegation  or  acquiescence, 
slipped  away  or  been  greatly  reduced. 

It  is  time  that  this  trend  be  reversed. 

We  can  strike  a  mighty  blow  toward 
that  end.  Mr.  President,  by  refusing  to 
surrender  our  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

No  more  eloquent  defense  of  the  right 
of  the  individual  Senator  to  the  power 
which  comes  through  freedom  of  debate 
has  ever  been  permed  than  that  written 
by  the  able  and  talented  reporter  and 
writer.  WiUiam  S.  White,  in  his  book. 
"Citadel — The  Story  of  the  United  States 
Senate  " 

Another  distinguished  and  erudite 
journalist,  Arthur  Krock,  described  that 
book  thusly: 

Mr.  White  has  accomplished  three  tasks  I 
did  not  think  could  be  done  In  one  small 
volume,  or  in  so  brilliant  a  weave  of  highly 
readable  InformaUon  and  deep  political 
philosophy.  He  has  reminded  a  forgetful 
people  (1)  that  the  United  States  was  es- 
tablished, not  as  a  democracy,  but  as  a  Fed- 
eral Union  and  Republic;  (2)  that  the  State 
equality  composition  of  the  Senate  was  care- 
fully designed  to  maintain  this  establish- 
ment; (3)  that  the  design  preserves  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  minorities  from  the 
precipitate  and  emotional  tyranny  of  ma- 
jorities. 

I  Join  Mr.  Krock  In  commending  "Cit- 
adel" to  the  American  people.  It 
should  be  in  every  home,  school,  college, 
and  public  library  in  the  land. 

Mr.  White,  in  having  written  his  book, 
has  performed  a  great  service  for  his 
country. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  most 
important  pobits  he  makes  regarding 
the  function  of  the  Senate  as  an  insti- 
tution and  the  role  it  plays  in  the 
stream  of  American  life  are  In  order 
here. 


He  writes: 

Over  the  affairs  of  Republic,  in  short,  the 
mandate  of  the  Senate  is  for  practical  pur- 
poses limitless. 

It  is  a  checkmate  on  big  government 
and  big  everything  else,  he  says — even 
the  big  majority — for  the  Senate  Is  the 
jewel  in  the  cask  where  contraction,  not 
expansion,  is  held  most  dear. 

Writing  eloquently  of  the  precise  role 
filled  by  the  Senate  in  our  Government, 
Mr.  White  stated: 

Conscious  thoxigh  one  Is  of  the  abuse  of 
senatorial  power  one  glories  nevertheless  in 
the  circumstances  that  there  Is  such  a  place, 
where  big  Senators  may  rise  and  flourish 
from  small  States. 

For  the  institution  protects  and  expresses 
that  last,  true  heart  of  democratic  theory, 
the  triumphant  distinction  and  oneness  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  little  Stete,  the 
infinite  variety  in  each  of  which  is  the  Juice 
of  national  life. 

It  is  perhaps  often  forgotten  that  the 
democratic  Ideal  is  not  ail  majority;  that. 
Indeed,  at  its  most  exquisite  moments  the 
ideal  is  not  for  the  majority  of  all  but  actu- 
ally for  the  minority  of  one. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a 
uniquely  constitutional  place  in  that  it  Is 
here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — to 
which  access  is  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  passionate  will. 

This  is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  institution.  DeLberately  it  puts 
Rhode  Island,  in  terms  of  power,  on  equal 
footing  with  Illinois.  Deliberately  by  Its 
tradition  and  practice  of  substantially  un- 
limited debate,  it  rarely  closes  the  door  to 
any  Idea,  however  wrong,  until  aU  that  can 
possibly  be  said  has  been  said,  and  said 
again.  The  price  sometimes  is  high.  The 
time  killing,  somet!mes.  seems  Intolerable 
and  dangerous.  The  license,  sometimes, 
seems  endless;  but  he  who  silences  the  cruel 
and  irreeponslble  man  today  must  first  re- 
call that  the  brave  and  lonely  man  may  in 
the  same  way  be  silenced  tomorrow. 

For  illustration,  those  who  denounce  the 
filibuster  against,  say,  the  compulsory  clvll- 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  weapon 
has  more  than  one  blade  and  that  today's 
pleading  minority  could  become  tomorrow's 
arrogant  majority.  They  might  recall,  too, 
that  the  techniques  of  communication,  and 
with  them  the  drenching  power  of  propa- 
ganda, have  vastly  risen  in  our  time  when 
the  gaunt  aerials  thrust  upward  all  across 
the  land.  They  might  recaU  that  the  public 
is  not  always  right  all  at  once  and  that  It  Is 
perhaps  not  too  bad  to  have  one  place  In 
which  matters  can  be  examined  at  leisure, 
even  if  a  leisiire  uncomfortably  prolonged. 

Author  White  observes  that  from  a 
small-State  point  of  view  to  promote  the 
idea  of  cloture  is  to  sharpen  a  dangerous 
weapon.  He  draws  this  well-reasoned 
conclusion  on  the  subject: 

It  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  Senate,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  smaU  States  to  main- 
tain the  .  concept  of  the  minority's  veto 
power,  having  In  mind  that  it  Is  only  within 
the  Institution  that  his  power  ctin  be  as- 
serted or  maintained.  (In  the  House,  for 
example.  New  York  State  has  43  voices  to  a 
single  one  for  Nevada.) 

As  one  who  has  long  been  intimately 
associated  with  reporting  the  activities 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  White  makes  this  in- 
teresting observation: 

Where  a  powerful  majority  reaHy  wants  a 
blU  it  Will  find  means  to  have  its  way, 
cloture  or  no  cloture. 
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Without  doubt  the  most  eloquent  de- 
fense of  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
was  deUvered  by  the  late  Senator  James 
A.  Reed,  of  Missouri,  in  speaking  against 
the  Underwood  resolution  in  1926,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  have  authorized  clo- 
ture on  money  bills. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  Sen- 
ator  Reed  quoted  the  late  Senator  Lodge, 
sponsor  of  the  force  bill,  as  saying  that 
he  was  convinced  that  the  bill  was  wrong 
and  that  the  result  of  the  filibuster  on  it 
had  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  country. 

Senator  Reed,  in  a  brilliant  address, 
emphasized  with  great  clarity  that  ours 
is  not  a  country  of  unbridled  majority 
rule  but  that  the  Constitution  was 
written,  in  large  part,  to  protect  afrainst 
its  excesses.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.* he  declared,  proclaimed  for 
our  posterity  that  there  are  limitations 
on  majority  rule. 

The  majority  has  been  wrong  oftener  than 
It  has  been  right  In  all  the  course  of  time — 

He  observed. 

Tracing  majority  wrongs  from  the 
Crucifixion  of  Christ  to  the  "horrible 
thing  called  slavery."  Senator  Reed  said 
that  the  real  basis  for  our  country's 
greatness  lies  in  the  one  great  fact  that 
we  have  allowed  the  individual  in  this 
land  the  opportunity  to  develop  and 
express  him  elf. 

And  then  he  declared : 

As  long  as  we  can  keep  this  forum  free,  as 
long  as  a  vl-^orous  and  determined  minority 
can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  statute,  so  long 
this  country  will  be  .^afe.  reasonably  safe,  at 
least,  for  no  great  act  of  treachery  can  evor 
be  consummated  where  there  are  not  some 
brave  souls  to  stand  In  Its  resistance  and  to 
stand  to  the  end. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  compiled  a  few 
other  selected  quotations  from  several 
illustrious  present  and  former  Senators 
and  from  the  lat'-  President  Frf^nk.in  D. 
Roosevelt  sustaining  the  principle  of 
free  debate  and  the  right  of  every  State 
to  an  effective  voice  in  our  national 
councils.  They  are  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  each  Member  of  this 
body  and  I  shall  read  them  at  thi.s  time: 

Vice  President  John  C.  Calhoun  in 
.1841 : 

There  never  has  b^cn  .i  body  in  this  or  any 
other  country  In  vilnch.  for  such  a  len  \th  of 
time,  so  much  dignity  and  decorum  of 
debate  has  been  maintained. 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1951: 

The  Senate  •  •  •  has  never  fundamen- 
tally failed  the  American  people. 

Senator  Walter  P.  George  on  February 
8,1947: 

The  very  genius  of  the  American  system 
of  government  Is  the  Judicial  protection  of 
the  rights  of  one  man  against  the  ninety  and 
nine. 

Senator  John  C.  Stennis  on  January 
26,1949: 

I  warn  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  espouse  the  cause  of  this  change  In 
rules,  that  If  they  are  successful,  their 
stature  In  national  affairs  will  b«  reduced. 

Senator  William  E.  Borah  In  May, 
1925: 

I  have  never  known  a  good  measure  killed 
by  a  filibuster  or  a  debate.     I  have  known 
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of  a  vast  nimiber  of  bad  measurea.  which 
could  not  have  been  killed  in  any  other  way 
except  through  long  discussion  and  debate. 

Senator  Harry  P.  Btrd  on  February  11, 
1947: 

I  have  seen  many  very  bad  bills  killed  by  a 
free  debate  In  the  Senate  that  would  other- 
wise have  be-jn  passed,  If  we  hadnt  had  such 
debate.  I  think  one  Is  the  FEPC  Act.  Sena- 
tor MllUkln  made  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  evi;r  made  In  the  United  States 
Senate  after  that  debate  had  gone  on  for 
about  10  day  3. 

Senator  Lister  Hill  on  February  1. 
1949: 

Take  from  the  Senate  this  right  of  free 
and  unllmlt.?d  debate  •  •  '  and  then  your 
Senate  Is  no  more  than  any  other  leglflatlve 
body  •  •  *  if  you  deny  free  and  unlimited 
debate  •  *  *  you  have  changed  the  char.-'cter 
of  the  Senfite  of  the  United  States.  You 
cannot  charge  the  character  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Unlt'jd  States  without  changing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

S?nator  Carl  Hayden  on  October  23. 
1951: 

In  matter:;  affecting  the  relationship  of  one 
State  or  one  region  of  the  United  SuU?s  with 
another,  thi;  principle  of  equality  of  Slates 
In  the  Union  Is  one  of  the  highest  Import- 
ance. In  fT'ftve  International  situations  the 
unity  of  tliv   Nation  becomes  all  Important. 

Senator  William  J.  Pulbricht  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1C49: 

The  facts  are  that  this  rule  (XXII), 
whether  by  design  or  accident,  has  become  a 
pirt  of  our  inuicate  system  of  checlcs  and 
balances.  s(  me  of  which  are  rooted  In  the 
Constitution,  others  In  custom,  but  all  of 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  have  contributed  to 
our  stabiiity  as  a  government  and  our  com- 
patibility as  a  people. 

Senator  Eugene  Millikin  on  February 
9,  1946: 

The  majority  of  any  party  In  power  would 
tiiid  the  suppression  of  free  speech  a  con- 
vv  nleut  method  (t  expediting  what  It  con- 
s;icrcd  useful  and  urgent  legislation.  It  Is 
nlxays  annoying  ti  have  errors  exposed,  and 
It  woxild  mt  be  long  before  a  majority  of 
one  decided  that  for  political  purposes  It 
should  retain  the  illusion  of  Infallibility  by 
preventing  exposure  here  of  its  errors.  And 
then  it  would  not  be  l<;ns  until  corrupt  and 
even  ni  re  ominous  legislation  might  be 
shepherd -d  through  this  Chamber  in  en- 
forced silence. 

Senator  Pat  McCairan  in  a  lett--  dated 
September  24,  1951: 

To  lnvok<'  cloture  by  a  simple  majority 
will  prevent  filibustering  to  be  sure;  but  It 
would  also  stop  all  real  deliberation.  Clo- 
ture Is  the  foundation  of  machine  rule. 
Once  that  foundation  Is  established,  the 
mechanics  (  f  machine  rule  will  become  very 
simple.  Ore  or  two,  or  a  handful  of  bosses 
then  will  bf  able  easily  to  obtain  and  exer- 
cise supremacy.  They  can  use  the  party- 
caucus  systom,  employing  the  principle  of 
control  through  a  majority  of  a  majority 
which  Is  IneviUbly  a  minority  of  the  whole 
membership. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  a 
radio  address  on  States  rights  deUvered 
March  2.  1930: 

The  preservation  of  this  "home  rule"  by 
the  States  Is  not  a  cry  of  Jealous  Conunon- 
wealths  seeking  their  own  aggrandisMment  at 
the  expense  of  sister  States.  It  is  a  funda> 
mental  necessity  It  we  are  to  remain  a  truly 
united  country.  The  whole  success  of  our 
democracy  has  not  been  that  it  Is  a  democ- 
racy wherein  the  will  of  a  bare  majority  of 


the  total  inhabltfcnt*  ia  lxnpo«*d  upon  the 
minority,  but  that  It  ha«  been  a  democracy 
where  through  a  divlalon  of  government  into 
uniu  called  States  the  righU  and  IntereeU 
of  the  minority  have  been  respected  and 
have  always  been  given  a  voice  in  the  con- 
trol of  our  affairs. 

The  moment  a  mere  numerical  luperlority 
by  either  States  or  voten  in  this  country 
proceeds  to  ignore  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  minority,  and.  for  their  own  aelflsh  pur- 
poses or  advancement,  hamper  or  oppress 
that  minority,  or  debar  them  in  any  way 
from  equal  privileges  and  equal  rl.;htB — 
that  moment  will  mark  the  falitnre  of  our 
constitutional  system. 

We  have  been  told,  Mr.  President, 
that,  unless  the  United  States  destroys 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  Senate  and 
adopts  all  manner  of  measures  regu- 
lating human  morals  and  racial  and 
religious  conduct,  Russia  will  exploit  It 
against  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  with  all  due  defer- 
ence and  respect  that  I  am  constrained 
to  inquire  as  to  just  whom  we  are  tryins 
to  impress? 

Why  must  we  alter  our  internal  policy 
and  be  panicked  by  the  provocation  of 
Soviet  propaganda? 

It  is  said  that,  if  America  would  only 
destroy  free  debate  in  the  Senate,  she 
would  "electrify  the  world." 

Well,  let  us  examine  that  contention 
a  bit. 

By  destroying  our  heritage,  we  are  try- 
ing to  impress  some  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  where  all  rights  are  at  the 
mercy  of  military  Juntas  and  our  own 
Vice  President  i.s  stoned  and  spat  upon 
while  on  a  tiood  will  visit? 

Are  we  trying  to  impress  the  Commu- 
nist butchers  who  bound  the  hands  of 
American  soldiers  and  machlnegunned 
them  in  the  backs  after  making  them  dig 
their  own  prnvcs? 

Are  we  trylns  to  impress  the  Arab 
sheiks  who  inflict  harsh  and  unusual 
punishments  on  their  people  such  a* 
cutting  off  the  right  hand  of  a  hungry 
beggar  causht  stealing  a  crust  of  bread? 

Are  we  tryin;^  to  impress  the  savage 
tribal  chieftain.s  of  Africa? 

Are  we  trying  to  Impress  the  Dictator 
Nasser  of  E^'ypt  who  knows  no  law  but 
force? 

Are  we  trying  to  impress  Nehru  and 
members  of  his  Congress  Party  of  India 
where  the  ca::te  system,  sacred  cows, 
communalism,  and  astrology  are  election 
issues? 

When  this  Nation  reaches  the  point 
that  our  leaders  are  more  concerned 
about  v;hat  a  foreign  Communist  prop.-A- 
ganda  agency  does  or  says  than  they  are 
alMut  presei-ving  the  internal  structure 
of  our  Government,  protecting  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  American  people  and 
inaintaining  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States  and  their  citizens;  then  I  say.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  in  bad  trouble. 

Our  system  of  government  as  it  standa 
today  is  unmatched  and  unequaled  any- 
where in  the  world. 

More  important,  our  system  has  proved 
its  worth  and  has  always  held  this  Nation 
together  except  on  one  unfortunate  occa- 
sion. 

Our  Republic,  and  all  that  it  connotes, 
forms  the  basis  for  American  unity. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  planned  it  that 
way. 
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There  is  no  room  in  this  country  today 
for  cleavages  among:  its  regions  and 
people. 

Our  country  will  not  survive  if  all  of 
our  energies  and  resources  are  dissipated 
on  fancied  dififerencts  and  internecine 
strife. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  our  great  safety 
valve  which  prevents  Impasses  from  de- 
veloping in  our  Nation  and  where  seem- 
ingly irreconcilable  conflicts  are  ami- 
cably resolved. 

And  the  basis  for  it  Is  the  right  of  every 
Senator,  regardless  of  tlie  size  of  the 
State  he  represents,  to  talk  things  out 
before  the  country. 

The  only  real  protection  remaining  for 
States  which  find  themselves  from  time 
to  time  in  the  minority  on  any  given  issue 
in  this  Senate  is  a  safe  two-thirds  rule 
on  limiting  debate. 

That  is  what  we  hr^ve  now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  It  is  my  plea  that  we  of  this 
Senate  will  resoundingly  uphold  it  as 
written. 

No  Senator  concerned  about  the  future 
of  constitutional  government  in  the 
United  States  can  vote  otherwise. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1.  Always  he 
is  entertainine,  and  he  makes  his  points 
clearly  and  well. 

At  this  late  hour  I  .shall  not  undertake 
to  make  a  detailed  answer  to  what  he 
has  said  about  the  South.  With  all  due 
deference  to  him.  let  me  say  that  when 
he  speaks  of  the  problems  which  he  ac- 
knowledges— and  it  is  natural  for  him  to 
do  so — I  believe  his  statements  show 
that  he  really  docs  not  realize  the  prac- 
tical side  of  many  of  the  problems  to 
which  he  refers. 

He  has  referred  to  some  sort  of  alleged 
combination  or  conspiracy  of  southern 
Senators  with  Senators  in  the  conserva- 
tive wing  of  the  Republican  Party,  in 
1949,  who  were  said  to  have  brought 
about  the  present  rule  XXII  and  to  have 
formulated  it  in  a  way  so  injurious  to 
the  Nation.  But.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  same  rule  of  1949  there  was  passed  in 
1958.  as  he  has  said,  the  civil  rights  bill 
which  he  says  goes  so  far  in  meeting  this 
problem,  but  which  he  says  is  not  en- 
forced properly. 

Furthermore,  it  was  under  the  same 
1949  rule  that  section  3  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  was  taken  out  of  that  measure.  That 
was  done  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
and  was  done  by  majority  vote.  The  bill^ 
came  before  the  Senate  under  the  rules.* 
The  bill  was  passed  under  the  rules. 
Title  III.  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
now  says  was  poorly  written,  and  which 
he  wishes  to  have  reenacted  with  more 
detailed  provisions,  was  voted  out  of  the 
bill  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That 
action  was  taken  by  Intelligent  Senators 
who  were  acting  under  their  responsi- 
bility; and  that  action  was  taken  by 
majority  vote.  A  majority  was  required 
in  order  to  eliminate  that  provision  from 
that  measure.  Furthermore,  as  I  re- 
member, the  majority  which  voted  to 
take  such  action  weis  a  fairly  large  ma- 
jority, not  merely  a  slim  one. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  those 
facts,  the  present  rule  XXll  must  not 
be  entirely  bad;  it  must  have  some  virtue. 
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It  must  not  be  the  cause  of  the  problems 
of  the  country  in  the  case  of  civil  right;* 
and  other  matters. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  prob- 
lem of  so-called  civil  rights  legislation. 
I  firmly  believe  that  another  motive  is 
prompting  the  groups  promoting  this 
change  in  the  Senate  Rules.  I  believe 
that  once  the  protection  that  this  rule 
offers  to  responsible  and  sound  fiscal 
management  of  our  Government  has 
been  destroyed  or  its  effectiveness  im- 
paired, we  may  look  forward  to  a  host 
of  new  bills  which  could  never  survive 
the  legislative  process  under  the  scrutiny 
and  freedom  of  debate  presently  avail- 
able under  rule  XXIT.  I  beUeve  that 
these  proposals  will  range  from  the  mod- 
erate liberalization  of  present  Federal 
spending  programs  to  what  might,  in  my 
opinion  and  that  of  a  number  of  others 
here,  be  considered  irresponsible,  reck- 
less and  socialistic. 

For  many  years  I  have  watched  with 
growing  concern  the  development  of 
various  blocs  that  wield  great  political 
influence,  not  only  in  sp>ecial  interest 
legislation,  but  also  in  general  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  these  blocs  are  a 
serious  threat  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  believe  this  threat  grows  from 
year-  to  year,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  our  Nation  in 
the  decades  ahead.  We  even  hear  serious 
talk  of  a  Farm  Party,  and  a  Labor  Party. 

These  blocs  are  well  organized  and 
well  financed,  and  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  also  operate  very  effec- 
tively in  the  election  of  candidates  to 
hieh  office. 

Even  under  the  existing  structure  of 
our  political  organization  and  our  sys- 
tem of  government  there  is  the  ever- 
present  danger  that  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  large  and  powerful  pressure  groups 
may.  in  effect,  take  over  the  power  of 
government. 

An  alliance  of  two  medium -sized  but 
strongly  organized  and  disciplined  pres- 
sure groups  could  accomplish  the  same 
purpose.  Only  the  statesmanlike  self- 
restraint  of  certain  leaders  in  some  of 
these  groups  has  prevented  this  power 
from  reaching  its  full  potential. 

These  groups  already  have  a  large 
voice  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  in 
the  writing  of  party  platforms,  and  in 
the  formulation  of  legislative  policy  and 
administration  policy. 

The  strongest  and  greatest  stumbling 
block  to  purely  special  interest  legisla- 
tion has  historically  t)een  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Here  many  imwise  proposals  have 
quietly;  died.  Often  these  unlamented 
deaths  have  been  attributed  to  the 
pigeonholing  of  bills  in  Senate  commit- 
tees or  to  the  threat  of  filibuster. 

If  the  Senate  rules  are  changed  ma- 
terially, many  of  these  Trojan  horses 
will  be  revived  and  new  ones  will  appear, 
their  chances  of  passage  materially  en- 
hanced. The  last  great  barrier  to  dom- 
ination of  governmental  policy  by  pres- 
sure groups  will  have  been  breached. 
Many  measures  will  then  pass  the  Sen- 
ate under  a  gag  rule  Imposed  by  majority 
vote. 

Judgmait  will  be  sacrificed  to  political 
expediency,  and  the  protection  which 
the  existing  rule  XXII  now  ofTers  against 
an  irresponsible   legislative  policy  will 


have  been  lost.    Some  examples  of  what 
I  refer  to  are : 

First.  The  socialization  of  medicine, 
the  Iniquitous  regimentation  of  all  health 
and  medical  services  under  regulations 
prohibiting  both  the  doctor  amd  the  r>a- 
tient  from  exercising  the  freedom  of 
choice  so  necessary  to  inspire  mutual 
confidence  in  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship. 

Second.  Bureaucratic  dictation  of  the 
imemployment  compensation  program 
frwn  Washington,  with  State  participa- 
tion becoming  submerged. 

Third.  The  housing  program  to  be 
dictated  at  the  whim  of  master  planners 
in  Washington  who  have  little  knowledge 
of,  and  less  concern  for,  purely  local  con- 
ditions. 

Fourth.  The  gradual  taking  over  of 
our  educational  system  by  the  Federal 
Government,  through  Federal  appropri- 
ations. 

Fifth.  Many  other  socialistic  and  ex- 
travagant programs  will  be  conceived, 
and  could  become  realities.  They  will 
all  be  directed  toward  centralization  of 
government  through  vast  Federal  ex- 
penditures, further  usurping  rights  and 
powers  now  reserved  to  the  States  and  to 
the  individuals. 

National  bankruptcy  may  well  be  the 
price  our  country  will  pay  for  a  major 
change  in  the  Senate  rules.  The  changes 
I  have  mentioned  are  only  the  imme- 
diate effects.  If  we  tamper  with  these 
rules,  I  feel  certain  a  gag  rule  will  come 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  that 
within  a  decade  the  Senate  will  have 
ceased  to  be  a  major  deliberative  body. 
It  will  become  a  mere  annex  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;  the  minorities 
now  represented  here  will  no  longer  en- 
joy the  protection  the  Senate  has  of- 
fered. If  the  rules  may  be  changed 
whimsically,  these  changes  will  come 
with  every  change  in  the  political  for- 
tune of  either  party. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Nation  wants, 
or  is  prepared  to  pay,  this  exorbitant 
price  of  such  a  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  role. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"SHALL    THI    MAIN    QOTCSTION    BK    NOW    PUT?"* 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  6  years 
ago,  2  days  after  I  had  taken  the  oath 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I  cast  my 
vote  against  the  filibxister.  Once  again 
in  January  1957.  I  cast  my  vote  in  the 
same    way.    The    Intervening    months 


*  The  previous  question  being  moved  and 
seconded,  the  question  from  the  Chair  shaU 
be:  "Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?" 
And  U  the  nays  jM-evall,  the  main  question 
shall  not  then  be  put.  (Rule  IX,  adopted 
AprU  16, 1789.) 
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have  not  changed  my  views.  To  the  con- 
trary, they  have  strengthened  my  views 
that  the  need  to  change  the  Senate  rules 
governing  debate  In  the  Senate  is  even 
more  imperative  today  than  it  was  then. 
And  I  trust  that  now.  as  we  enter  the 
86th  Congress,  the  Senate  will  finally  do 
what  it  should  have  done  many  years 
ago. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  have  heard 
President  Eisenhower's  message  of 
"peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 
broadcast  from  the  Atlas  satellite  now 
in  orbit  about  the  earth.  And  even  more 
recently,  the  Russians  have  sent  a  satel- 
lite beyond  the  moon,  although  what  it 
Is  broadcasting  I  cannot  say.  Here  are 
dramatic  reminders,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  we  live  in  a  new  age,  an  age  marked 
on  the  one  hand  by*  grave  peril  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  promise  of  man's  conquest  of  all  the 
alien  forces  of  nature.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  that  we  in  the  Senate  give  sober 
consideration  to  an  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  our  institutions  to  meet 
both  the  threat  and  the  promise  of  the 
space  age.  And  we  intend  that  the  con- 
stitutional freedoms  guaranteed  to 
Americans  since  1789  shall  continue  as 
part  of  the  American  system  in  this  in- 
triguing era  on  which  we  are  now  en- 
tered. Such  a  freedom  is  freedom  of  ex- 
pression— freedom  of  speech,  as  the  Con- 
stitution puts  it.  That  will  remain  in 
all  the  days  and  years  ahead  a  part  of  our 
way  of  life,  in  and  out  of  Government. 

But  that  right,  like  any  right,  ought  not 
to  be  abused.  Thus  American  laws  of 
libel  and  slander  place  reasonable  limits 
on  our  right  of  expression.  And  in  the 
Senate,  a  rule  exists  to  put  an  end, 
finally,  to  interminable  debate — the  un- 
happy fact  being,  however,  that  it  has 
not  proved  a  successful  or  useful  means 
of  terminating  unlimited  debate. 

n.    THE    PRESENT    RULE    XXH 

The  present  rule  for  limiting  debate 
was  adopted  in  1949,  although  its  real 
origins  go  back  to  the  eve  of  America's 
entry  into  the  First  World  War.  As 
now  written,  rule  XXII  provides  that  2 
calendar  days  after  presentation  to  the 
Senate  of  a  written  motion  for  cloture 
signed  by  16  Senators,  cloture  may  be 
Imposed  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn;  that  is  66  of  the  entire  Senate 
membership  of  98.  If  such  cloture  mo- 
tion be  adopted,  each  Senator  is  there- 
after limited  to  a  total  of  1  hour's  time 
in  debate  on  the  pending  matter.  The 
rule  further  provides  that  even  this  dif- 
ficult cloture  may  not  be  imposed  on  any 
motion  or  resolution  to  change  any  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Includ- 
ing rule  XXII  itself.  The  present  rule 
prevents  the  imposition  of  cloture  unless 
66  Senators  appear  and  vote  in  favor 
of  a  cloture  motion.  This  means,  in 
practice,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  vote 
against  a  cloture  motion  to  help  prevent 
its  adoption — if  fewer  than  66  vote  in 
favor  of  cloture  It  cannot  be  imposed. 
Absence  Is  thus  made  equivalent  to  a 
vote  against  cloture.  A  minority  of  32 
Senators  can,  by  use  of  a  filibuster,  ab- 
solutely prevent  the  Senate  from  taking 
any  action— in  the  only  way  It  can,  by 


voting — even  though  a  great  majority  of 
Senators  wish  to  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  matter  confronting  them. 

As  mattiTS  now  stand,  this  Is  more  re- 
strictive than  the  original  cloture  rule 
adopted  in  1917,  following  the  successful 
filibuster  <jf  the  bill  to  arm  merchant 

ships. 

ni.  OEIOIN8  OF  muix  xxn 

President  Wilson  had  asked  Congress 
for  authority  to  arm  merchant  ships  on 
February  26.  1917,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Germin  High  Command's  determi- 
nation to  resume  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  th»3  President's  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  (403  to  14).  A  dif- 
ferent fate  was  in  store  for  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  however,  for  here  a  small 
group  of  11  Senators  successfully  fili- 
bustered the  bill  to  death  before  ad- 
journmen';  on  March  4.  despite  the  fact 
that  75  Senators  signed  a  statement 
which  concluded  by  saying: 

We  desire  this  stntement  entered  In  the 
Record  to  I'stabllf^h  the  fact  that  the  Senr.te 
favors  the  legislation  and  would  pass  It,  If 
a  vote  could  be  had. 

Mr.  Wilson  issued  a  statement  on 
March  4  expressive  of  his  great  wrath : 

In  the  Immediate  presence  of  a  crisis 
fraught  with  more  subtle  and  far-reaching 
possibilities  of  national  danger  than  any  the 
Government  has  Known  within  the  whole 
history  of  Its  International  relations  the 
Congrers  has  been  unable  to  act  either  to 
safeguard  the  country  or  to  Indicate  the  ele- 
mentary rights  of  Its  citizens.  More  than 
500  of  531  Members  of  the  two  Houses  were 
ready  and  inxlous  to  act;  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvos  had  acted,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority;  but  the  Senate  was  unable  to  act 
because  a  group  of  11  Senators  had  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not.  •  •  •  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  Is  the  only  legislative 
body  in  the  world  which  cannot  act  when  Its 
majority  Is  ready  for  action.  A  little  group 
of  willful  men.  representing  no  opinion  but 
their  own,  have  rendered  the  great  Gcern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  helpless  and  con- 
temptible  •    •   •. 

The  only  remedy  Is  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  so  altered  that  It  can  act. 
The  country  can  be  relied  on  to  draw  the 
moral.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  can  be 
relied  on  to  supply  the  means  of  action  and 
save  the  country  from  disaster. 

The  result  came  quickly  in  a  special 
session  of  Congress  and  the  adoption  of 
a  cloture  rule  in  the  Senate,  which  re- 
mained unaltered  until  amended  in  1949. 
The  original  rule  permitted  the  imposi- 
tion of  cloture  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
those  voting,  a  significant  difference 
from  the  present  requirement. 

The  rule  adopted  March  8,  1917,  was 
as  follows : 

If  at  any  time  a  motion,  signed  by  16 
Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  pending  measure  is  presented  to  the 
Senate,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  following 
calendar  day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  tbe  mo- 
tion before  the  Senate  and  direct  that  the 
Secretary  c^Ul  the  roll,  and,  upon  ascertain- 
ing that  a  quorum  Is  present,  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  shall,  without  debate,  submit  to  the 
Senate  by  an  aye-and-nay  vote  the  question : 

"Is  it  the  sense  of  tbe  Senate  that  the  de- 
bate shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 


those  voting,  then  said  measure  shall 
be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  business  until  disposed 
of. 

Thereafter  no  Senator  shr.ll  be  en- 
titled to  speak  in  all  more  than  1  hour 
on  the  pending  measure,  the  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  motions  affecting  the 
same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unani- 
mous consent,  no  amendment  shall  be 
in  order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  de- 
bate to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been 
presented  and  read  prior  to  that  time. 
No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amend- 
ment, or  amendment  not  germane  shall 
be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "Each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings."  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, each  new  Congress  elected 
every  2  years  is  a  new  body  that  adopts 
its  own  rules.  It  did  that  the  other  day, 
r.3  indicated,  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Usually,  when  a  new  Congress  convenes. 
the  House  votes  to  adopt  the  ndes  of  Its 
predecessors.  Until  that  motion  Is 
adopted,  the  House  has  no  rules  of  its 
own  and  must  operate  according  to  gen- 
eral parliamentary  law. 

In  the  Senate,  procedure  Is  different. 
With  only  one-third  of  Its  membership 
elected  each  2  years,  the  other  two-thirds 
holding  over,  the  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  the  Senate  Is  a  continuing 
body  that  need  not  adopt  new  rules  at 
each  new  session  of  Congress.  This 
theory  has  been  repeatedly  challenged 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
adopt  new  rules.  It  has  been  challenged 
in  this  debate.  I  have  challenged  it.  I 
repeat  that  challenge  now. 

It  may  be  that  the  Senate  is  a  continu- 
ing body  for  some  purposes,  but  it  is  not 
for  all  purposes.  For  example,  bills  not 
enacted  by  both  Houses  during  a  session 
of  Congress,  need  to  be  reintroduced. 
Moreover,  committee  assignments  need 
to  be  made  with  each  new  session  of 
Congress. 

IV.      EMXRCENCT      DECLARATION      AMD      OONOBaB- 

BIONAL    INACTION 

Parliamentary  paralysis  of  the  kind 
encountered  by  President  Wilson  would 
today  be  fatal  to  the  Nation.  In  fact,  a 
filibuster  or  the  suggestion  of  one,  given 
the  circumstances  of  our  current  defense 
posture  could — Indeed.  I  think  would — 
bring  down  upon  the  Republic  a  consti- 
tutional crisis  completely  destructive  of 
national  unity  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  need  for  such  unity  would  be  para- 
mount. In  1942.  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  about  Inherent  powers 
and  powers  borrowed  from  the  people 
which  he  threatened  to  use  In  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  action  on  legisla- 
tion he  deemed  Important.    He  said: 

In  the  event  that  tbe  Congress  should  fall 
to  act.  and  act  adequately.  I  shall  accept  tbe 
responsibUlty.  and  I  will  act.  •  •  •  The 
President  has  the  powers,  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  under  congressional  acta,  to  take 
measures  necessary  to  avert  a  disaster  wblcli 
would  interfere  with  tbe  winning  of  tbe  war. 
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The  American  people  do  not  approve 
of  the  concept  of  government  by  execu- 
tive flat.  That  is  not  part  of  the 
American  system.  It  must,  however, 
realistically  be  conceded  that  in  times 
of  emergency — perhaps,  only  In  the 
gravest  of  emergencies — some  of  the  ex- 
actitudes of  our  constitutional  process 
become  bent  and  bruised,  or  cast  aside. 
Anoltier  way  of  saylr.g  the  same  thmg 
is  simply  to  observe  that  the  theory  of 
"inherent  powers"  and  its  potential  ap- 
plication  looms   largest   in    periods   of 

crisis. 

Suppose  the  Chief  Executive  asks  the 
Congress  for  what  he-  deems  to  be  im- 
portant legislation  Suppose  the  House 
approves  it  and  supp«5.se  it  is  scheduled 
for  debate  in  the  Seru  te.  Then  suppose 
that  one-third  of  the  Senators  plus  one 
announce  that  they  Intend  to  flUbuster 
it  to  death,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
two- thirds  of  the  Senate  less  one  are  in 
favor  of  it?  Do  Scna.ors  not  think  that 
there  would  be  inHnitely  greater  impetus 
for  the  President  to  apply  the  "inherent 
powers"  dcctrinp  under  these  circum- 
stances, than  if.  simply,  on  a  rollcall  vote 
in  either  House,  the  President's  recom- 
mendations were  defeated?  A  measure — 
any  measure— net  vot<'d  upon  in  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  filii;u.stering  proves  noth- 
ing at  all  and  establi.^hes  nothing  at  all, 
except,  perhaps,  that  there  Is  something 
wrong  with  the  Senate  rules  of  procedure. 
I  suggest  that  the  best  interests  of 
America  abhor  a  vacuum  equally  with 
Mother  Nature. 

To  his  infinite  credit  President  Elsen- 
hower so\;('ht  conprossional  confirma- 
tion for  his  authority  to  take  what  ac- 
tion he  believed  necessary  in  the  For- 
mosa Straits  in  1955.  Given  the  nature 
of  the  crises  which  have  confronted  us 
abroad,  in  Lebanon,  in  Suez,  in  Quemoy, 
in  Berlin,  the  President  could  well  have 
resorted  to  the  apuli cation  of  the  "in- 
herent powers"  doctrine.  It  is  our  great 
good  fortune  that  he  has  restricted  the 
use  of  his  vast  powers  in  deference  to 
every  safeguard  of  our  constitutional 
system.  Where  by  cleansing  and  im- 
proving our  Senate  procedures  we  can 
strengthen  the  machinery  of  our  tri- 
partite system,  we  will.  I  think,  be  mak- 
ing a  real  contribution  to  strengthening 
our  government  itself. 

For  it  is  indeed  true  that  emergency 
government  has  become  the  norm  for 
20th  century  constitutional  states.  The 
health,  welfare,  and  military  effective- 
ness of  a  modern  industrial  nation  de- 
pend upon  the  harmonious  interaction 
of  a  complex,  interdependent  system  of 
production  and  transportation  facilities. 
The  interruption  of  this  process  at  any  of 
a  myriad  of  critical  points  would  have 
ramifying  effects  which  might  disrupt 
the  supply  of  essential  civilian  and  mili- 
tary materials,  possibly  imdermirdng  the 
economic  health  or  military  security  of 
the  Nation.  The  urban  concentration 
of  population  and  the  refinement  of  com- 
munication devices  and  techniques  for 
manipulating  public  opinion  make  it  in- 
creasingly possible  to  instill  in  the  civil- 
ian population  an  hysteria  and  terror 
which  could  effectively  thwart  mobiliza- 
tion. Realization  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  a  pervasive  recognition 
ol  the  seemingly  never-ending  Commu- 


nist menace  influence  the  process  of 
continuous  redefinition  of  the  balance 
between  delegated  authority  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  which  is  the  esser.tial  t£isk 
of  democratic  government  in  war  as  in 
peace. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that  the 
Senate  can  be  delayed,  if  not  effectively 
prevented,  from  passing  Judgment  on 
needed  legislation  if  a  determined  mi- 
nority 60  desires.  Before  considering 
briefly  the  history  of  action  under  rule 
XXII.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  an- 
other facet  of  Executive  decisionmaking 
that  led  a  former  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber to  seek  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  restrict  Presidential  bjTPassing  of  the 
Senate.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  in- 
creasing use  in  recent  years  of  "Execu- 
tive asrcemcnts"  as  a  means  of  circum- 
venting the  participation  by  the  Senate 
in  the  treatymaking  process.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  in  a  recent  column  called 
attention  to  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  Penate  ratification  of  treaties, 
noting  that  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  is  required. 

From  that,  he  argued  that  a  two- 
thirds  rule  in  the  Senate  on  certain  types 
of  voting  has  constitutional  precedent 
and  reasonableness  behind  it.  I  would 
respectfully  point  out  that  by  resort  to 
"Executive  agreements"  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive may  today  completely  bypass  the 
Senate  in  the  business  of  foreign  rela- 
tions in  a  fashion  unheard  of  when  the 
Constitution  was  written.  Thus,  rather 
than  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
participating  in  our  foreign  policy  by 
constitutionally  passing  judgment  on 
treaties,  the  use  by  the  executive  branch 
of  "Executive  agreements"  eliminates  the 
Senate  from  any  participation  at  all  in 
this  field. 

I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  here  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Executive  agree- 
ments for  day-by-day  or  month-by- 
month  transaction  of  our  governmental 
business  with  other  nations.  For  the 
purposes  of  these  comments.  I  simply 
observe  that,  in  my  view,  this  constitu- 
tional two-thirds  rule  on  treaty  questions 
ought  not  to  be  an  argtunent  pro  or  con 
on  the  pending  issue. 

Certainly  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  produced  far-reaching  changes 
with  which  our  present  rules  and  pro- 
cedures simply  do  not  cope. 

V.    DEBATE    IN    THE    SINATZ,    1S17-6T 

Twenty-two  cloture  votes  were  taken 
in  the  Senate  after  adoption  of  the  first 
cloture  rule  in  1917.  In  the  32  years 
from  the  first  cloture  rule  to  Its  amended 
version  in  1949,  19  cloture  motions  were 
voted  on  and  only  4 — 2  of  them  during 
debates  on  the  Versailles  Treaty  In  1919 
and  adherence  to  the  World  Court  in 
1926 — received  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote. 

(1>     THE   TRX&TT    OF    VZBSAUXXS 

In  November  1919,  when  It  seemed  evi- 
dent that  five  irreconcilables  Intended 
to  keep  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  under  debate  until  the  end 
of  the  session,  a  cloture  motion  was  sub- 
mitted, but  was  held  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  be  out  of  order  since  it  sought 
to  limit  debate  only  on  the  proposed 
reservations.  Later,  on  the  same  day, 
November  13,  Senator  Lodge,  chairman 


of  the  Committee  (m  Foreign  Relations, 
filed  a  cloture  motion  signed  by  30  Re- 
pubUcans.  and  2  days  later  this  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  78  to  16.  Debate 
under  the  cloture  rule  began  at  once, 
and  continued  during  the  sessions  of  4 
days,  occupying  In  all  about  20  hours. 
'At  IcEkst  50  Senators  took  part  in  the 
debate,  but  not  more  than  10  of  them 
used  themselves  of  the  full  1-hour  allow- 
ance. The  final  vote  wsis  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  session  of  November  19. 

(a)     THE    WOKLD   COtntT    PROTOCOL 

January  22,  1926,  when  attempts  to 
secure  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
for  a  vote  upon  the  resolution  for  ad- 
herence to  the  World  Court  had  been 
repeatedly  blocked  by  objections,  a 
cloture  motion  was  filed,  signed  by  43 
Senators — 3  times  as  many  as  the  rule 
prescribed.  In  the  2-day  interval  before 
taking  the  test  vote,  resort  to  cloture 
was  strongly  opposed.  Senator  Reed  of 
Missouri,  for  example,  kept  reminding 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  that  only 
unlimited  debate  had  saved  them  from 
the  force  bill  and  the  antilynching  bill, 
and  he  warned  them  that  they  were  pre- 
paring a  noose  to  choke  themselves  to 
death.  "As  long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate, 
if  cloture  is  applied  now,  I  will  help  to 
apply  it  at  other  times."  To  this  Senator 
Robinson  retorted:  "I  am  not  terrified 
when  the  Senator  threatens  that,  if  I  do 
what  I  know  to  be  right,  he  will  do  what 
he  knows  to  be  wrong  in  other  instances." 

It  was  recognized,  however,  that  un- 
less cloture  were  applied,  the  tactics  of 
the  World  Court  opponents  would  de- 
lay a  vote  until  the  revenue  bill  must 
be  given  the  right  of  way,  and  thus  post- 
pone the  decision  indefinitely.  Even  at 
the  appointed  hour  when  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident started  to  submit  a  cloture  mo- 
tion, one  Senator  made  a  last-minute 
effort  to  avoid  recourse  to  the  use  of 
cloture  by  asking  imanimous  consent 
that  he  might  offer  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  setting  a  day  for  the  vote, 
but  this  was  blocked.  By  a  vote  of  68 
to  26 — all  but  two  members  voting— 
a  cloture  was  applied. 

The  cloture  rule  of  1917  was  originally 
criticized,  because  through  the  allow- 
ance of  1  hour  of  speaking  time  to  each 
Senator.  96  hours,  or  16  legislative  days, 
might  still  be  consiuned  in  debate.  But 
in  this  second  successful  application  of 
the  rule,  the  motion  for  cloture  was  car- 
ried on  the  afternoon  of  January  25, 
and  the  fijial  vote  on  the  World  Court 
resolution  was  taken  2  days  thereafter. 
Some  25  Senators  took  part  in  debate 
under  the  rule,  most  of  them  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  resolution.  Several  Sen- 
ators explained  that,  though  they  had 
voted  on  principle  against  the  applica- 
tion of  cloture,  they  heartily  advocated 
adherence  to  the  World  Court.  The  op- 
ponents presented  reservations,  most  of 
them  obviously  hostile  In  Intent.  At 
the  end  of  2  days  of  debate  the  resolu- 
tion for  adherence  to  the  World  Court, 
modified  by  five  reservations,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  76  to  17. 

During  the  precloture  period,  debate 
upon  the  issue  lagged,  so  that  twice  a 
decisive  vote  on  the  World  Coiut  was 
only  prevented  by  one  Senator's  reading 
of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  with 
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Interpolations  of  utterly  Irrelevant  mat-  And  for  the  rest  of  the  day  CTemen- 
ter  and  his  reading  of  one  of  his  own  ceau  and  French  policy  remained  the 
stiimp  speeches  deUvered  in  the  previous  themes  for  discussion, 
campaign.  Although  Senator  Reed 
spoke  repeatedly  at  length,  he  was  criti- 
cized for  holding  back  parts  of  his 
speeches  from  the  Rkcord.  thus  depriv- 
ing his  opponents  of  a  definite  basis  for 
prompt  rebuttal. 

In  a  Chicago  speech  Senator  Reed  de- 
clared : 

By  methods  u  revolutionary  as  they  were 
detestable,  we  were  rushed  Into  the  Court. 
•  •  •  I  appeal  from  the  gag  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  ungagged  Judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Record  makes  it  irrefutably  plain 
that  there  was  no  rushing.  In  the  pre- 
cloture  debate  the  two  sides  of  this 
3-year-old  issue  were  ably  presented  by 
Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  and  Senator 
Borah,  of  Idaho.  Many  of  the  Senate 
speeches  were  either  duplications  or  dilu- 
tions of  the  main  arguments.  Senator 
Reed's  suggestion,  that  the  date  fixed  for 
ending  the  debate  be  postponed  a  month, 
came  at  a  time  when  one  of  his  sup- 
porters, who  had  succeeded  in  spreading 
his  own  speech  over  only  15  minutes,  was 
acknowledging : 

I  doubt  very  much  If  they — the  discus- 
sion— can  be  materially  enlarged  except  by 
tedious  repetition. 


Meanwhile,  filibustering  went  on  un- 
checked. Prior  to  1933  a  favorite  time  to 
launch  such  an  effeort  was  the  closing 
weeks  or  days  of  a  short  session,  since  all 
that  was  necessary  to  victory  was  to 
hold  out  until  a  fixed  hour  for  adjourn- 
ment—noon of  March  4.  The  20th 
amendment,  putting  an  end  to  short  ses- 
sions, was  expected  to  make  filibusters 
rarer.  Yet.  one  of  the  most  notable  fili- 
busters of  the  time,  however,  that  of 
Senator  Huey  Long  against  a  branch- 
banking  bill,  occurred  in  the  very  first 
session  after  the  amendment  was  pro- 
claimed. Finally,  the  filibuster  was 
abandoned,  and  the  bill  subsequently 
passed. 

We  have  seen  that  situation  in  the 
Senate  in  the  past,  and  I  suppose  we 
shall  see  it  again  in  the  future.  During 
the  last  hours  of  every  session,  each 
year,  if  certain  Senators  are  opposed  to 
what  is  then  pending,  the  opportunity 
is  immediately  available  to  them  to  take 
the  floor  and  hold  it  and  prevent  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  voting 
either  for  or  against  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

One  of  the  most  candid  declarations 
of  the  purposes  of  a  filibuster  occurred 
during  the  debate  on  the  Dyer  antl- 
lynching  bill  from  November  20  to  De- 
cember 4,  1922.  Prom  the  moment  this 
bill  was  introduced  it  became  impossible 
to  transact  all  legislative  business  until 
the  Dyer  bill  was  formally  abandoned  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session. 

Once  the  Presiding  OfBcer  ruled  that 
the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  was  de- 
batable, the  first  Senator  to  obtain  rec- 
ognition began: 

Mr.  President,  understanding  that  the  mo- 
tion Is  debatable.  I  wish  to  make  some  re- 
marks upon  the  criticism  that  has  been 
directed  toward  Monsieur  Clemenceau. 


The  punose  and  strength  of  10  oppo- 
nents of  tlie  antl-lynching  bill  are  best 
summarized  m  the  words  of  the  late 
Senator  Oi«ar  W.  Underwood  of  Ala- 
bama: 

It  Is  perf«:tly  apparent  that  you  are  not 
going  to  get  an  agreement  to  vote  on  this 
bill  •  •  •.  I  want  to  say  right  now  to  the 
Senate  that  If  the  majority  party  InsUt  on 
this  procedure,  they  are  not  going  to  pass 
the  bill  and  they  are  not  going  to  do  any 
other  business  •  •  •.  We  are  going  to 
transact  no  other  business  until  we  hnve  an 
understanding  about  this  bill  •  •  •.  We  are 
willing  to  ti.ke  the  responsibility. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
engaged  In  r  filibuster.  I  do  not  often  do  it. 
and  I  do  not  ever  Intend  to  do  it  without 
adequate  Justification  •  •  •.  This  proposal  is 
fundamental.  We  regard  this  bill  as  a  rape 
of  the  Constitution  •  •  •.  If  we  agree  that 
we  are  men-ly  going  to  fight  the  Dyer  bill, 
and  let  the  majority  lay  It  aside  and  transact 
such  business  as  they  want  to  transact,  they 
will  have  it  as  a  bumper  against  anything 
we  may  want  to  do. 

Filibusters  have  occurred  against  all 
variety  of  subjects  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  technique  has  varied  from 
time  to  time,  sometimes  a  relay  team 
system  being  used,  sometimes  only  one 
man  holding  the  floor. 

Filibusttrs  have  occupied  the  time  of 
the  Senate  on  numerous  occasions  in- 
cluding some  in  the  1930's  that  did  not 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  Senate. 

Four  well-organized  filibusters  upon 
the  perennial  question  of  Federal  anti- 
poll-tax  legislation  succeeded  in  1942, 
1944.  1946.  and  1948. 

Other  subjects  besides  those  concerned 
with  proi)osed  civil  rights  legislation 
have  been  the  basis  for  extended  debate 
in  the  Senate,  a  noteworthy  example 
being  the  so-called  tidelands  oil  bill, 
which  occurred  shortly  after  I  entered 
the  Senate.  Debate  extended  over  a  35- 
day  E>erio(l  and  enabled  one  of  our  pres- 
ent colleagues  to  establish  a  new  record 
for  the  longest  single  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate— 22  hours  and  26  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  table 
entitled  'Legislation  Delayed  or  De- 
feated by  Filibusters,"  prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  table  will  be  printed 
in  the  Ri:cord.  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

VI.    THE  nCHT  rOR  EZrORM  or  THE  SENATE  RULES 

Mr.  KLfCHEL.  No  other  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  our  history  ever  undertook  as 
forceful  an  attack  upon  the  Senate  rules 
as  did  the  late  Charles  O.  Dawes.  He 
had  scarcely  assumed  his  duties  as  Vice 
President  when  he  began  a  call  for  re- 
form of  the  rules.  Thoroughgoing  re- 
form was  demanded  "not  only  by  Amer- 
ican public  opinion,  but  I  venture  to  say 
in  the  individual  consciences  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  itself."  His 
strongest  condemnation  was  reserved  for 
that  feature  of  the  rules  which  made  it 
possible  for  a  minority,  or  even  a  single 
individual  Senator  to  kill  legislation 
providing  the  revenue  to  pay  the  ex- 


penaea  of  Oovemment.  or  to  force  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  call  a 
special  session  of  Congress. 

The  memory  of  the  First  World  War 
and  the  filibuster  which  killed  appropri- 
ations to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  for  the 
operation  of  defense  transportation  fa- 
cilities, only  a  month  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  was  still  prom- 
inent in  the  Vice  President's  thinking: 
"Who  would  dare  maintain  that  in  the 
last  analysis  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
act  should  ever  be  subordinated  to  the 
right  of  one  Senator  to  make  a  speech." 

Throughout  his  term  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  Vice  President  Dawes  carried 
on  his  declared  intention  to  see  the  Sen- 
ate rules  altered.  And  as  he  retired  from 
office,  he  referred  reproachfully  to  the 
Senate  as  being,  among  modern  deliber- 
ative bodies,  "the  only  one  that  has 
parted  with  the  power  to^llot  its  time 
to  the  consideration  of  subjects  before 
it  in  accordance  with  their  relative  im- 
portance." 

A  few  years  later  the  then  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  the  late  Alben 
Barkley — I  recall  him  most  proudly  be- 
cause it  was  liefore  him  that  I  took  my 
oath  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate— declared  in  1938: 

I  agree  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are 
the  most  archaic  conglomeration  of  contra- 
dictory decisions  that  ever  prevailed  in  any 
parliamentary  or  legislative  body  •  •  •  I 
think  the  rules  of  the  Senate  ought  to  t>e 
revamped.  They  ought  to  be  modemlced. 
They  ought  to  be  so  changed  as  to  make 
the  Senate  a  self-governing  body,  which  It  Is 
not  now. 

The  present  rule  was  adopted  in  1949 
as  a  result  of  opposition  to  a  proposed 
civil  rights  program  revived  by  President 
Truman  and  requiring  fair  emplojrment 
practices,  prohibiting  lynching,  and  for- 
bidding poll-tax  restrictions  upon  voting 
in  Federal  elections.  With  five  different 
resolutions  pending  for  strengthening 
the  cloture  rule — two  of  them  supported 
by  the  President  substituting  a  simple 
majority  for  two-thirds  sis  the  vote  re- 
quired for  applying  cloture — a  strong 
bloc  filibustered  successfully  against 
items  in  the  President's  program,  and 
then  pursuaded  the  rules  and  adminis- 
tration committee  and  finally  the  Sen- 
ate itself  to  accept  two  compromise 
amendments  to  the  cloture  rule  of  1917. 
the  first  requiring  the  prescribed  two- 
thirds  vote  to  be  calculated,  not  h  be- 
fore, simply  on  the  number  of  Senators 
present,  but  on  the  body's  total  member- 
ship, and  the  second  expressly  exempt- 
ing from  cloture  any  motion  to  consider 
a  proposed  change  of  existing  Senate 
rules.  With  these  modifications,  the 
1917  rule  still  stands.  Time  has  proved 
the  weakness  of  the  present  rule.    

The  proposal  to  amend  rule  XXn 
provides  that  debate  may  be  limited  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  2  days  after  16 
Senators  have  filed  a  petition  for  this 
purpose.  It  also  provides  that  16  legis- 
lative days,  exclusive  of  Simdays  and 
holidays,  after  the  presentation  to  the 
Senate  of  a  petition  signed  by  16  Sen- 
ators, the  Senate  may  Impose  cloture 
by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn.    In  effect,  this  would  mean  no 
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less  than  2.  and  more  probably  up  to  4 
weeks  of  debate  on  legislation  before 
cloture  could  be  obtained. 

In  light  of  these  facts.  It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  charge  that  free- 
dom of  speech  is  about  to  be  curtailed 
n  the  Senate  can  be  made.  All  that  is 
1*31  oposed  is  that  obstruction  in  the  form 
of  a  filibuster  will  not  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vent a  vote  on  pending  legislation  in  the 
Fcnate.  I  cannot  agree  with  Professor 
Rogers,  for  example,  "that  the  filibuster 
IS  no  more  than  a  modem  auxiliary  pre- 
caution against  what  one  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Senators  may  consider 
an  "unjust  combination'  of  the  majority." 

Vice  President  Nixon  ruled  in  1957 
that  each  new  Senate  mxist  have  the 
power  to  determine  its  rules  by  majority 
vote.  "Any  provision  of  Senate  rules," 
said  the  Vice  President,  "adopted  in  a 
previous  Congress  which  has  the  express 
or  practical  effect  of  denying  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  in  a  new  Congress  the 
right  to  adopt  the  rules  under  which  it 
desires  to  proceed  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  unconstitutional." 

If  this  view  prevails,  as  I  hope  it  will, 
in  the  opening  days  of  this  vital  session 
of  Congress,  the  Senate  can  adopt  this 
reasonable  profwsal  to  place  an  eventual 
limit  upon  debate.  While  the  nature  of 
our  constitutional  system  warrants  the 
fullest  deliberation  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,  it  never  contemplated  that  the 
public  business  could  be  halted  by  ir- 
relevant talkathons.  The  times  are  too 
critical,  the  needs  of  the  Nation  too 
great,  to  retain  any  longer  an  undemo- 


cratic anachronism  which  subjects  the 
Senate  to  the  scorn  of  world  opinion  and 
which  makes  a  mockery  of  the  legislative 
process. 

Exhibit  1 
Leffialation  delayed  or  defeated  by  filibustera  * 
Bills:  Year 

Reconstruction  of  Louisiana 1865 

Repeal  of  election  laws 1879 

Force  bill  (Federal  elections) 1890-91 

River  and  harbor  bUls  (3).  1901,  1903. 1914 

Trl-State  bill 1903 

Colombian  Treaty  (Panama  Canal).     1903 
Ship  subsidy  bills  (2) 1907.  1922-23 

•  Thlrty-slx  bills  appear  In  this  incom- 
plete list,  not  Including  the  many  appropria- 
tion bills  that  have  either  been  lost  in  the 
Jam  that  resulted  from  filibusters  or  were 
talked  to  death  because  they  failed  to  In- 
clude Items  that  particular  Senators  desired 
for  the  benefit  of  their  States  or  because 
grants  they  made  were  considered  excessive. 
Several  successful  filibusters  have  sought 
and  achieved  the  enactment  of  legislation 
favored  by  the  fUlbusters.  Filibusters  have 
succeeded  not  only  in  preventing  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation,  but  also  In  preventing 
the  organization  of  the  Senate,  the  elec- 
tion of  Its  offlcers.  and  the  confirmation 
of  presidential  appointees.  They  have  also 
succeeded  in  modifying  the  terms  of  legis- 
lation; In  delaying  adjournment  of  Congress; 
In  forcing  special  sessions,  the  adoption  of 
conference  repwrts.  of  neutrality  legislation, 
and  of  a  ship  subsidy:  in  postponing  consid- 
eration of  legislation,  and  In  raising  the 
price  of  silver.  Legislation  has  also  often 
been  defeated  or  modified  by  the  mere  threat 
of  a  filibuster.  All  the  bills  listed  above, 
however,  except  the  force  bill,  the  armed 
ship  resolution,  and  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bills,  were  eventually  enacted,  in  some  form. 

Later  action  on  35  filibustered  bills 


Legislation  delayed  or  defeated  by 

fllibiisters — Continued 

Bills:  Tear 

Canadian  reciprocity  bill 1911 

Arizona-New  Mexico  statehood 1911 

Ship  purchase  bill 1916 

Armed  ship  resolution 1917 

Oil  and  mineral  leasing  bUl  and  sev- 
eral appropriation  bills 1919 

AntUynch  biUs  (3) 1922.  1936,  1937-38 

Migratory  bird  biU-_. 1926 

Campaign  Investigation  resolution.     1927 
Colorado  River  bills   (Boulder  Dam 

project)    (2) 1927.   1928 

Emergency  officers  retirement  bill 1927 

Washington  public  buildings  bill 1927 

National -origins  provisions  In  Immi- 
gration laws,  resolution  to  post- 
pone -- 1929 

Oil   Industry  investigation 1931 

Supplemental  deficiency  bill 1935 

Work  relief  bill    ("prevailing   wage" 

amendment)    1935 

Flood-control    bill 1935 

Coal   conservation  bill 1936 

AntipoU  tax  bUls  (4) 1942. 

1944.  1946,  1948 
Fair  employment  practices  bm  (2)  ..    1946, 

1950 

Numerous  appropriation  bills.  For  a  par- 
tial list  of  82  such  bills  failed  from  1876  to 
1916,  see  Conckessional  Record.  June  28, 
1916,  pp.  10152-10153. 

Of  the  36  measures  listed  above,  all  but  11 
eventually  became  law.  In  some  cases  after 
compromises  had  been  made  In  their  provi- 
sions following  the  failure  of  cloture.  The 
table  below,  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
Senator  Hatden  shows  the  later  action  on 
35  fllibtistered  bills.  

The  36th  measure  (the  2d  FEPC  bill)  was 
filibustered  In  1950,  subsequent  to  the  table 
that  follows. 


BQb 


I{(>ron>itnirtlon  of  lyouislana 

Klc<  lion  laws. .   

h'iirif  l>lll 

KiviT  and  harljor  l>Uls  i3) 

Trl-.-^laU- bill    .  

f'olomtilan  tro.ity 

Ship  «ut>Niily  t'lll-'  121      

Canndian  rfdiirofity  Mil      

Arizona- .Now  Stcxli-o  st:iti-hoo(i. 

stiip  piirrhasp  ))ill  

Aritifd  shlpliill     

NtiniT'i!  lanrl.i  loaslnp  M'.l 

Antilvnch  bill.---  c:<> 

Migrutory  bird  coasprvation  bill 


Fllibusteml 


isfis 

ISTS   

i»<.*Mn 

1»01,  1903.  1014- 
IWO 


IWO --. 

1W1T,  1922-23  ... 

1911 

1911 

191.1 

1917 

1919 

19?2,  1935.  1937. 
l«2fi —  - 


Passed 


ISfiH 
I  19(» 


(» 

19()7. 
1912 
'  1903 
193fi 
1911 
1912 
1916 

1920 


Not 

passed 

(5) 


Bffli 


X 
X 


CampBlgn  Investigation  resolution 

Colorado  River  bills  (2' 

Enierpcncy  oflioT^  ri-tircmrnt  bill 

Washlnpton  public  buildinps  bill 

Resolution    to    postpone    nalional-oriplns 

provision  of  Immleration  laws. 

Oil  Industry  inveMipation.. 

Supplemental  deficiency  bill.. 

Prevailing  wage  amendment  to  work  relief 

bill. 

Flood  control  bill 

Coal  conservation  hill 

.Antipoll  tax  bills  (4) 

FEPC  blU 


Filibustered 


Not 
Passed    passed 

(5) 


1931 

1935 -- 

1935 

las.-) 

193fi 

1942,  1944,  1946,  1948 
1946 


'  Hoiv>i\lpd. 

'  At  inlcrvaLs, 

'  111  >|HTi:il  iir  subse<iuont  sesf  Ions. 

*  Admitted, 


XoTE.— Numerous  appropriation  bills— at  intervals— passed  in  special  or  later 
sessions. 

Source-  Limitation  on  Debate  in  the  Senate.  Hearings  before  the  C^)mmlttee  on 
Rules  and  .^dtninL'^tration.  U.S.  Senate.  81st  Conp.,  1st  sess.  On  rwnlutions 
relative  to  amending  Senate  Rule  XXII  relating  to  cloture.  'January  and  tebruary 

1949.  p.  42. 


Senate  votes  on  invoking  cloture  rule  ' 


Conirress.  session,  and  date 


'"'•th.  l.st.  Nov.  15.  1919.     

■*i!li.  3d,  Feb.  2,  1921 

'"ih,  2d.  July  7.  1922 

'i9lli.  1st: 

Jan.  2.";.  192fi 

'line  1,  192G ____.. 

•■'.nti.  2d: 

K.b.  1.1,  1927 

Feb.  26.  1927.„ 

I'"-  .  — 

Feb.  28,  1927 

Do 

■  2<1,  2d,  Jan.  19  1033 


Subject 


Treaty  of  Versailles 

Emerffency  tariff 

Fordncy-McCumber  tarlfl. 


World  Court — 

Migratory-bird  refuges.. 


Branch  banking -- vrc"^""iV«r"""' 

Retirement  of  disabled  emergency  officers  of  the  World  War. 

Colorado  River  development - 

Public  balldlngs  in  the  District  of  ColumbU  ^....-.. 

Creation  of  Bureau  of  Customs  and  Bureau  of  Prohibition 

Banking  Act 


Senator  ofTering 
motion 


Lodpe 

Penrose 

McCumber. 


Lenroot-. 
Nor  beck. 


Pepper 

Tyson 

Johnson 

I/cnroot 

Jones  (Washington)... 
Robinson 


Yeas 


78 
36 
45 


46 

65 
61 
32 

62 

66 
58 


Nays 


16 
35 
35 

26 
33 

18 
36 
59 
31 
27 
30 


Cok'-:kessiosal 
Recokd 


Voltime 


S8 
60 
62 

67 
67 

68 
68 
68 


76 


Page 


8555-8556 
2432 
10040 

3678-2679 
10392 

3824 
4901 
480e 
4985 
4986 
2077 


ClotUPS 


Yes. 
No. 
No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yet 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ym. 

No. 


Many  cloture  petitions  htive  also  been  withdrawn  or  held  out  of  order  since  1917. 
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Senate  votet  on,  invoking  eloturt  ntU  ^^Continued 


January  9 


Congren,  msfon,  snd  date 


7Sth,  Sd: 

Jan.  27, 1838 

Feb.  16,  1938 

77th,  3<1.  Nov.  23.  1942- 

7Sth.  3d.  May  15,  1944 

TWth.  2<1: 

Feb.  9,  194f) 

May  7.  1»4«  

Mav  25.  \'M<i  

July  31.  1946 

81st,  2(1: 

May  19.  1950 

July  12.  19V) 

83d,  2a;  July  20,  1954 


Subjeot 


Bao»Uir  ofTpiinc 
motloa 


Antllynchtng 

do 

AnlipoU  tax... 

do - 

FEPC 

Urilish  loan 

Labor  .hspules 

Antlpoll  tax 

FVAC  

KKIH' - 

Atomic  Enirgy  Act. 


.Seely 

Winrnrr 

Burklpy.... 
do 

do 

Bnll  

Kninvlaod. 
HorWloy.... 

Lucas 

do.      .. 

Kno-.vland. 


Mr.  KXJCHEL. 
the  floor. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10   A.M.   ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  distinguished  Representative 
from  Ohio.  J.  Harry  McGregor  ;  the  late 
distinguished  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania,  Herman  P.  Eberharter; 
and  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  Sid  Simpson. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
10  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  8  o'clock  and  43  minutes 
pjn.)  the  Senate,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Repre- 
sentatives McGregor,  Eberharter,  and 
Simpson  adjourned  until  Monday.  Jan- 
uary 12, 1959,  at  10  o'clock  ajn 


amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  tlie  followuig  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Conjure' s  aa.semble  In  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Friday.  January  9,  1959,  at  12:30  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Janiary  9,  19r)9 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain, Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

n  Samuel  22:  4:  I  will  call  upon  the 
Lord,  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised. 

Almighty  God.  who  art  nearest  when 
we  need  Thee  most  in  these  moments  of 
prayer,  may  we  be  blessed  with  insight 
and  inspiration  as  we  seek  to  discharge 
faithfully  the  duties  of  our  high  vocation. 

Grant  that  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  all  the  Members  of  this  legislative 
body  may  be  used  by  Thee  in  lifting  and 
lessening  the  burdens  and  sorrows  and 
fears  which  weigh  so  heavily  on  many 
members  of  the  human  family. 

May  we  strive  earnestly  to  be  the  mes- 
sengers and  mediators  of  hopefulness 
and  helpfulness  in  bringing  in  that 
glorious  day  when  the  forces  of  evil  shall 
be  supplanted  by  the  gracious  and  gentle 
spirit  of  the  lowly  Man  of  Galilee. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.   Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  January  7,  1959,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stand.s  some  Members-elect  have  not  yet 
taken  the  oath  of  office.  If  they  will  ap- 
pear at  the  bar  of  the  House  the  Chair 
will  administer  the  oath. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  1  TO  HEAR  AN 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  who  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Into  the  Chamber 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
McCormack;  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Halleck;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albkbt. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  lir.  Johmsom;  the 
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Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  MAKsncLo; 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  DiaxsiH; 
and   the   Senator   from   California,  Mr. 

KUCHBL. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  Charges  d'Af- 
f aires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d  Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  d  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
escorted  by  the  Committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising.! 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  the  great  pleasure,  and  I 
deem  it  a  great  honor  to  have  the  privi- 
lege, of  presenting  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  [Applause,  tlie  Members 
rising.] 


THE    STATE    OP    THE    UNION— -AD- 
DRESS OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  1) 
The   PRESIDENT.    Thank  you  very 

much  for  the  warmth  of  yoiu-  welcome; 

and,  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  to 

you  both  a  happy  birthday. 
Members  of  the  86th  Congress  and 

friends,  first,  I  should  like  to  assure  the 

delegation  of  our  newest  State.  Alaska. 

of  my  satisfaction  that  it  now  begins  its 

parUclpatlon  with  all  of  you  in  the  work 

ol  CoDgress  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 

States.    [Applause.] 
May  I  voice  the  hope  that  before  my 

term  of  office  is  ended  I  shall  have  the 
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opportunity  and  the  great  sawisfaction 
of  seeing  the  50th  star  in  our  national 
flag.     [Applause.] 

Members  of  the  Congress,  this  Is  the 
moment  when  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive annually  begin  their  cooperative 
work  to  build  a  better  America. 

One  basic  purpose  unites  us:  To  pro- 
mote strength  an<^ security,  side  by  side 
with  liberty  and  opportunity. 

As  we  meet  today,  in  the  170th  year 
of  the  Republic,  our  Nation  must  con- 
tinue to  provide — as.  indeed,  all  other 
free  governments  have  had  to  do 
throughout  time— a  satisfactory  answer 
to  a  question  as  old  as  history.  It  *s: 
Can  government  based  upon  liberty  and 
the  God-given  rights  of  man.  perma- 
nently endure  when  ceaselessly  chal- 
lenged by  a  dictatorship,  hostile  to  our 
mode  of  life,  and  controlling  an  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength  of  great 
and  growing  power? 

For  us  the  answer  has  always  been 
found,  and  is  still  found  in  the  devotion, 
the  vision,  the  courage,  and  the  fortitude 
of  our  people. 

Moreover,  this  challenge  we  face,  not 
as  a  single  powerful  nation,  but  as  one 
that  has  in  recent  decades  reached  a 
position  of  recognized  leadership  in  the 
free  world. 

We  have  arrived  at  this  position  of 
leadership  in  an  era  of  remarkable  pro- 
ductivity and  growth.  It  is  also  a  time 
when  man's  power  of  mass  destruction 
has  reached  fearful  proportions. 

Possession  of  such  capabilities  help 
create  world  su"=picion  and  tension.  We. 
on  our  part,  know  that  we  seek  only 
a  just  peace  for  all,  with  aggressive  de- 
signs against  no  one.  Yet  we  realize 
that  there  is  uneasiness  in  the  world 
because  of  a  belief  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ples that  through  arrogance,  miscalcu- 
lation, the  fear  of  attack,  catastrophic 
war  could  be  launched.  Keeping  the 
peace  in  today's  world  more  than  ever 
calls  for  the  utmost  in  the  Nation's  reso- 
lution, wisdom,  steadiness,  and  unremit- 
ting effort. 

We  cannot  build  peace  through  de- 
sire alone.  Moreover,  we  have  learned 
the  bitter  lesson  that  international 
agreements,  historically  considered  by  us 
as  sacred,  are  regarded  in  Communist 
doctrine  and  in  practice  to  be  mere 
scraps  of  paper.  The  most  recent  proof 
of  their  disdain  of  international  obli- 
gations, solemnly  undertaken,  is  their 
announced  intention  to  abandon  their 
responsibilities  respecting  Berlin. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  actions,  we 
can  have  no  confidence  in  any  treaty  to 
which  Communists  are  a  party  except 
where  such  a  treaty  provides  within 
itself  for  self -enforcing  mechsinisms. 
Indeed,  the  demonstrated  disregard  of 
the  Communists  of  their  own  pledges  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  world 
success  in  substituting  the  rule  of  law 
for  rule  by  force. 

Yet  step  by  step  we  must  strengthen 
the  institutions  of  peace — a  peace  that 
rests  upon  justice — a  peace  that  depends 
upon  "a  deep  knowledge  and  clear  under- 
standing by  all  peoples  including  our  own 
of  the  consequences  of  failure  in  this 
Ltreat  purpose. 


To  achieve  this  peace  we  seek  to  pre- 
vent war  at  any  place  and  in  any  dimen- 
sion. If,  despite  our  best  efforts,  a  local 
dispute  should  flare  into  armed  hostili- 
ties, the  next  problem  would  be  to  keep 
the  conflict  from  spreading,  and  so  com- 
promising freedom.  In  support  of  these 
objectives  we  maintain  forces  of  great 
power  and  flexibility. 

Our  formidable  air  striking  forces  are 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  general  war. 
Large,  and  growing  portions  of  these 
units  can  depart  from  their  bases  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Similar  forces  are  included  in  our 
naval  fleets. 

Ground  and  other  tactical  formations 
can  move  with  swiftness  and  precision, 
when  requested  by  friendly  and  respon- 
sible goverrmients.  to  help  curb  threat- 
ened aggression.  The  stabilizing  in- 
fluence of  this  capacity  has  been  dra- 
matically demonstrated  more  than  once 
over  the  past  year. 

Our  military  and  related  scientific 
progress  has  been  highly  gratifying. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
development  of  ballistic  missiles.  In- 
termediate range  missiles  are  now  being 
deployed  in  operational  units.  The  At- 
las Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram has  been  marked  by  rapid 
development  as  evidenced  by  recent  suc- 
cessful tests.  Missile  training  units  have 
been  established  and  launching  sites  are 
far  along  in  construction. 

New  aircraft  that  fly  at  twice  the  speed 
of  sound  are  entering  our  squadrons. 

We  have  successfully  placed  five  satel- 
lites in  orbit,  which  have  gathered  in- 
formation of  scientific  importance  never 
before  available.  Our  latest  satelUte  U- 
lustrates  our  steady  advance  in  rocketry 
and  foreshadows  new  developments  in 
worldwide  communications. 
Warning  systems  constantly  improve. 
Our  atomic  submarines  have  shattered 
endurance  records  and  made  historic 
vtjyages  under  the  North  Polar  Sea. 

A  major  segment  of  our  national  sci- 
entific and  engineering  community  is 
working  intensively  to  achieve  new  and 
greater  developments.  Advance  in  mili- 
tary technology  requires  adequate 
financing  but,  of  course,  even  more,  it 
requires  talent  and  time. 

All  this  I  give  only  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory as  a  record  of  our  progress  in  space 
and '  ballistic  missile  fields  in  no  more 
than  4  years  of  intensive  effort.  At  the 
same  time  we  clearly  recognize  that  sonae 
of  the  recent  Soviet  accomplishments  in 
this  particular  technology  are  mdeed 
brilliant. 

Under  the  law  enacted  last  year  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  being  reorgan- 
ized to  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  full 
authority  over  the  Military  Establish- 
ment Greater  efiQciency,  more  cohesive 
effort  and  speedier  reaction  to  emergen- 
cies are  among  the  many  advantages  we 
are  already  noting  from  these  changes. 

These  few  highlights  point  up  our 
steady  miUtary  gains.  We  are  right- 
fully gratified  by  the  achievements  they 
represent.  New  and  greater  develop- 
ments preoccupy  the  major  portion  of 
the  Nation's  scientists.    But  we  must  re- 


member that  these  imposing  armaments 
are  purchased  at  great  cost. 

National   security   programs    account 
for  nearly  60  percent  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  for  this  coming  fiscal  year 
Modem  weapons  are  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive. 

The  overall  cost  of  introducing  Atlas 
into  our  Armed  Forces  will  average  $35 
million  per  missile  on  the  firing  line. 

This  year  we  are  investing  an  aggre- 
gate of  close  to  $7  billion  in  missile  pro- 
grams alone. 

Other  billions  go  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  of  new 
weapons  systems. 

Our  latest  atomic  submarines  will 
cost  $50  million  each,  while  some  special 
types  will  cost  three  times  as  much. 

We  are  now  ordering  fighter  aircraft 
which  are  priced  at  50  times  as  much 
as  the  fighters  of  World  War  II. 

We  are  buying  certain  bombers  that 
cost  their  weight  in  gold,  exactly. 

These    sums    are    tremendous,    even 
when    compared    with    the    marvelous 
resiliency  and  capacity  of  our  economy. 
Such  expenditures  demand  both  bal- 
ance and  perspective  in  our  planning  for 
defense.     At  every  turn,  we  must  weigh, 
judge  and  select.     Needless  duplication 
of  weapons  and  forces  must  be  avoided. 
We  must  guard  against  feverish  build- 
ing of  vast  armaments  to  meet  glibly 
predicted  moments  of  so-called  maxi- 
mum peril.     The  threat  we  face  is  not 
sporadic    or    dated:    It    is    continuous. 
Hence  we  must  not  be  swayed  in  our 
calculations  either  by  groundless  fear  or 
by  ccMnplacency.    We   must   avoid   ex- 
tremes, for  vacillation  between  extremes 
is  inefficient,  costly,  and  destructive  of 
morale.    In    these    days    of    unceasing 
technological  advance,  we  must  plan  our 
defense  expenditures  systematically  and 
with  care,  fully  recognizing  that  obso- 
lescence compels  the  never-ending  re- 
placement of  older  weapons  with  new 
ones. 

The  defense  budget  for  the  commg 
year  has  been  planned  on  the  basis  of 
these  principles  and  considerations. 
Over  these  many  months  I  have  person- 
ally participated  in  its  development. 

The  aim  is  a  sensible  posture  of  de- 
fense. The  secondary  aim  is  increased 
efficiency  and  avoidance  of  waste.  Both 
are  achieved  by  this  budgetary  plan. 

Working  by  these  guidelines  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  that  America  can  be 
as  sure  of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of 
her  Armed  Forces  as  she  is  of  their 
loyalty.  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  Na- 
tion will  thus  avoid  useless  expenditures 
which,  hi  the  name  of  security,  might 
tend  to  undermine  the  economy  and, 
therefore,  the  Nation's  safety. 

Our  own  vast  strength  is  only  a  part 
of  that  required  for  dependable  security. 
Because  of  this  we  have  joined  with 
nearly  50  other  nations  in  collective  se- 
curity arrangements.  In  these  cwnmon 
undertakings  each  nation  is  expected  to 
contribute  what  it  can  in  sharing  the 
heavy  load.  Each  suppUes  part  of  a 
strategic  deployment  to  protect  the  for- 
ward boundaries  of  freedom. 

Constantly  we  seek  new  ways  to  m^e 
more  effective  our  contribution  to  this 
system  of  coUective  security.  Recently 
I  have  asked  a  committee  of  eminent 
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Americana  of  both  parties  to  reappraise 
our  military  assistance  programs  and  the 
relative  emphasis  which  should  be  placed 
on  military  and  econcxnic  aid. 

I  am  hopeful  that  preliminary  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee  will  be 
available  In  time  to  assist  in  shaping  the 
mutual  security  program  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Any  survey  of  the  free  world's  defense 
structure  cannot  fail  to  impart  a  feeling 
of  regret  that  so  much  of  our  effort  and 
resources  must  be  devoted  to  armaments. 
At  Geneva  and  ekewhere  we  continue  to 
seek  technical  and  other  agreements  that 
may  help  to  open  up,  with  some  promise, 
the  issues  of  international  disarmament. 
America  will  never  give  up  the  hope  that 
eventually  all  nations  can,  with  mutual 
confidence,  drastically  reduce  these  non- 
productive expenditures. 

n 
The  material  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional safety  is  a  strong  and  expanding 
economy.  This  we  have — and  this  we 
must  maintain.  On]y  with  such  an 
economy  can  we  be  secure  and  simul- 
taneously provide  for  the  well-being  of 
our  people. 

A  year  ago  the  Nation  was  experi- 
encing a  decline  in  employment  and  in 
output.  Today  that  recession  Is  fading 
into  history,  and  this  without  gigantic, 
hastily  improvised  public  wcrks  projects 
or  untimely  tax  reductions.  A  healthy 
and  vigorous  recovery  has  been  under 
way  since  last  May.  New  homes  are  be- 
ing built  at  the  highest  rate  in  several 
years.  Retail  sales  are  at  peak  levels. 
Personal  Income  is  at  an  alltlrae  high. 

The  marked  forward  thrust  of  our 
economy  reaffirms  our  confidence  in 
competitive  enterprise.  Bit.  clearly, 
wisdom  and  prudence  In  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  the  economy  are 
always  necessary. 

The  outlook  is  th's:  19C0  commit- 
ments for  our  Armed  Forces,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  military  assist- 
ance, exceed  $47  billion.  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
significantly  lower.  With  an  annual 
population  Increase  of  3  million,  other 
governmental  costs  are  bound  to  mount. 
After  we  have  provided  wisely  for  our 
military  strength,  we  must  judge  how  to 
allocate  our  remaining?  Government  re- 
sources most  effectively  to  promote  our 
well-being  and  economic  growth. 

Federal  programs  that  will  benefit  all 
citizens  are  moving  forward. 

Next  year  we  will  be  spending  In- 
creased amounts  on  health  programs; 
on  Federal  assistance  to  science  and  edu- 
cation; on  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources;  on  the  renewal 
of  urban  areas;  and  on  our  vast  system 
of  Pederal-ald  highways. 

Each  of  these  additional  outlays  is  be- 
ing made  necessary  by  the  surging 
growth  of  America. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  Responsive  to  this 
growth.  Federal  grants  and  long-term 
loans  to  assist  14  major  types  of  capital 
Improvements  In  our  cities  will  total 
over  $2  billion  in  1960 — and  this  figure 
is  double  the  expenditure  of  2  years  ago. 
The  major  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment hi  these  fields  rests  in  the  local- 
ities, even  though  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment will  continue  to  do  Its  proper  part 
in  meeting  the  genuine  needs  of  a  bur- 
geoning population. 

But  the  progress  of  our  economy  can 
more  than  match  the  growth  of  our 
needs.  We  need  only  to  act  wisely  and 
confidently. 

Here,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to 
digress  long  enough  to  express  something 
that  Is  much  on  my  mind. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  ba.slc 
question  facing  us  today  is  more  than 
mere  survival — the  military  defense  of 
national  life  and  territory.  It  is  the 
preservation  of  a  wny  of  life. 

Wc  must  meet  the  world  challenge  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  no  stagnation 
in  America. 
Unless  we  pro!rre?s.  we  repress. 
We  can  successfully  sustain  security 
ard  remain  true  to  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom if  we  clearly  visualize  the  tasks 
ahead  and  set  out  to  perform  them  with 
re9«luticn  and  visor.  We  must  first  de- 
fine these  ta?ks  and  then  understand 
what  we  must  do  to  perform  them. 

If  progress  is  to  be  steady  we  must 
have  long-term  guides  extending  far 
ahead,  certainly  5.  poeslbly  even  10 
years.  They  must  reflect  the  knowledge 
that  before  the  end  of  5  years  we  will 
have  a  population  of  more  than  190  mil- 
lion. They  must  be  goals  that  stand 
high,  and  so  inspire  every  citizen  to 
climb  always  toward  mounting  levels  of 
moral,  intellectual  and  material 
strength.  Every  advance  toward  them 
cannct  do  other  than  serve  to  stir  pride 
in  Individual  and  national  achievements. 
To  define  these  goals.  I  intend  to 
mobilize  help  from  every  available 
source. 

We  need  more  than  poUtically  or- 
dcined  national  objectives  if  we  are  to 
challenge  the  best  efforts  of  free  men 
and  women.  A  group  of  selfless,  able, 
an.d  cevotod  individuals,  outside  of  gov- 
ernments, could  effectively  participate 
in  making  the  necessary  appraisal  of  the 
potentials  of  our  future. 

The  result  would  be  the  establishment 
of  national  ^oaLs  that  would  not  only 
spur  us  on  to  our  finest  efforts,  but  also 
would  meet  the  stern  test  of  practicality. 
The  committee  I  plan  will  comprise 
educators  and  representatives  of  labor, 
management,  finance,  the  professions, 
and  every  other  kind  of  useful  activity. 
Such  a  study  would  update  and  sup- 
plement, in  the  light  of  continuous 
changes  in  our  society  and  its  economy, 
the  monumental  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Recent  Social  Trends  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  1931  by  President  Hoover. 
Its  report  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
has  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  na- 
tional development. 

The  new  committee  would  be  con- 
cerned, among  other  things,  with  the 
living  standards  of  our  people,  their 
health  and  education,  their  better  assur- 
ance of  life  and  hberty  and  their  greater 
opportunities.  It  would  also  be  con- 
cerned with  methods  to  meet  such  goals 
and  what  levels  of  government — local. 
State,  or  Federal,  might  or  should  be 
particularly  concerned. 

As  one  example,  consider  our  schools, 
operated  mider  the  authority  of  local 
communities  and  States.   In  their  capac- 


ity and  in  their  quality  they  conform  to 
no  recognizable  standards.  In  some 
places  facilities  are  ample,  in  others 
meager.  Pay  of  teachers  ranges  between 
wide  limits,  from  the  adegnate  to  the 
shameful.  As  would  be  expected,  quality 
of  teaching  varies  just  as  widely.  But  to 
our  teachers  we  commit  the  most  valu- 
able possession  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
lamlly — ovr  children. 

We  must  have  teachers  of  competence. 
To  obtain  and  hold  them  we  need  stand- 
ards. We  need  a  national  goal.  Once 
established  I  am  certain  that  public 
opinion  would  compel  steady  progrcas 
toward  its  accomplishment. 

Such  studies  would  be  helpful,  I  be- 
lieve, to  government  at  all  levels  and  to 
all  individuals.  The  goals  so  established 
could  help  us  see  our  current  problems  In 
perspective.  They  will  spur  progress. 
[  Applause.  1 

We  do  not  forget,  of  course,  that  our 
Nations  prepress  and  fiscal  integrity 
are  Interdependent  and  inseparable.  We 
can  afford  everything  we  clearly  need, 
but  we  cannot  afford  one  cent  of  waste. 
We  must  examine  every  item  of  govern- 
mental expense  critically.  To  do  other- 
wise would  betray  our  Nation's  future. 

Thrift  is  one  of  the  characteristlci 
that  have  made  tliis  Nation  great;  why 
should  we  ignore  it  now?  [Applaase.l 
We  must  avoid  any  contribution  to  in- 
flationary processes,  which  could  dis- 
rupt sound  growth  in  our  economy. 

Prices  have  displayed  a  welcome  sta- 
bility In  recent  months  and,  if  we  are 
wise  and  resolute,  we  will  not  tolerate  In- 
flation in  the  years  to  come.  [  Applause.1 
But  history  makes  clear  the  riska  in- 
herent in  any  failure  to  deal  firmly  with 
the  basic  causes  of  inflation.  Two  of  the 
most  important  of  these  causes  are  the 
wage-price  spiral  and  continued  deficit 
financing. 

Inflation  would  reduce  Job  opportu- 
nities, price  us  out  of  world  marketa. 
shrink  tlie  value  of  savings  and  penalise 
the  thrift  so  essential  to  finance  a  grow- 
ing economy. 

Infl:ition  is  not  a  Robin  Hood,  taking 
from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor. 
Rather,  it  deals  most  cruelly  with  thoae 
who  can  least  protect  Ihemsclves.  It 
strikes  hardest  those  miUlons  of  our  citi- 
xens  whose  incomes  do  not  quickly  rise 
with  the  cost  of  Uving.  When  prtces 
soar,  the  pensioner  and  the  widow  aee 
their  seoirity  imdermined.  the  man  of 
thrift  sees  his  savings  melt  away;  the 
white  collar  worker,  the  minister,  and 
the  teacher  see  their  standards  of  llrlng 
dragged  down. 

Inflation  can  be  prevented.  But  this 
demands  statesman.shlp  on  the  part  of 
business  and  labor  leaders  uxul  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels. 

We  must  encourage  the  self -discipline, 
the  restraint  necessary  to  curb  the  wage- 
price  spiral  and  except  only  in  critical 
emergencies  we  mxist  meet  current  costs 
from  current  revenue.     [Applause.! 

To  mmimize  the  danger  of  future 
soaring  prices  and  to  keep  our  economy 
sound  and  expanding.  I  shall  present  to 
the  Congress  certain  proposals. 

First,  I  Shan  submit  a  balanced  budget 
for  the  next  year  [applause! .  a  year 
expected  to  be  the  most  prosperwis  to 


our    entire   history.     It    Is    a    realistic 
budget  with  wholly  attainable  objectives. 

If  we  cannot  live  within  our  means 
during  such  a  time  of  rising  prosperity, 
the  hope  for  flscal  integrity  will  fade; 
:ind  if  we  persist  In  living  beyond  our 
means  we  make  it  difficult  for  every 
f.imily  in  our  land  to  balance  its  own 
household  budget.  [Applause.  1  But  to 
l:vc  within  our  means  would  be  a  tangible 
demonstration  to  ourselves  and  to  others 
of  the  self-discipline  needed  to  assvu-e  a 
.'.table  dollar. 

The  Constitution  entrusts  the  Execu- 
tive with  many  functions,  but  the  Con- 
gress— and  the  Congress  alone — has  the 
power  of  the  purre.  Ultimately  upon 
Congress  rests  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  scope  and  amount  of  Federal 
spending. 

By  working  togther,  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  can  keep  a  balance  be- 
tween income  and  outgo.  If  this  is 
done  there  is  real  hope  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  time  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture when  needed  tax  reforms  can  be 
accomplished. 

In  this  hope,  I  am  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  appro- 
priate proposals  for  revising,  at  the 
proper  time,  our  tax  structure,  to  remove 
inequities  and  to  enhance  incentives  for 
all  Americans  to  work,  to  save,  and  to 
invest.  [Applause.!  Such  recommen- 
dations will  be  made  as  quickly  as  our 
fiscal  condition  permits.  These  pros- 
pects will  be  brightened  if  1960  expendi- 
tuies  do  not  exceed  the  levels  recom- 
mended. 

Second,  I  shall  recommend  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Chief  Executive  be 
given  the  responsibility  either  to  ap- 
prove or  to  veto  specific  items  of  appro- 
priations and  authorization  bills.  I  as- 
sure you  gentlemen  that  I  know  this 
recommendation  has  been  made  time 
and  again  by  every  President  that  has 
appeared  in  this  hall  for  many  years,  but 
I  say  this,  it  still  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant corrections  that  coiild  be  made 
in  our  annual  expenditure  program,  be- 
cause this  would  save  tax  dollars.  I  Ap- 
plause. 1 

Third,  to  reduce  Federal  operations  in 
an  area  where  private  enterprise  can  do 
the  job,  I  shall  recommend  legislation 
lor  greater  flexibility  in  extending  Fed- 
eral credit,  and  in  improving  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  private  credits  are 
insured  or  guaranteed.  r  Applause.  1 
Present  practices  have  needlessly  added 
large  sums  to  Federal  expenditures. 

Fourth,  action  is  required  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  the  large  Federal 
expenditxires  for  agriculture  and  to 
achieve  greater  fiscal  control  in  this 
area. 

Outlays  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the 
support  of  farm  prices  on  a  very  few 
farm  products  will  exceed  $5  billion. 
That  is  a  sum  equal  to  approximately 
two-fifths  of  the  net  income  of  all  farm 
operators  in  the  entire  United  States. 

By  the  end  of  this  flscal  year  it  is  es- 
timated that  there  will  be  In  Govern- 
ment hands  surpliis  farm  products  worth 
about  $9  biUion.  And  by  July  1. 
1959.  Goverrunent  expenditures  for  stor- 
age, interest,  and  handling  of  Its  agri- 


cultural Inventory  will  reach  a  rate  of 
$1  billion  a  year. 

This  level  of  expenditure  for  farm 
products  could  be  made  willingly  for  a 
temporary  period  if  it  were  leading  to  a 
sound  solution  of  the  problem.  But  un- 
fortunately this  is  not  true.  We  need 
new  legislation. 

In  the  past  I  have  sent  messages  to 
the  Congress  requesting  greater  freedom 
for  our  farmers  to  manage  their  own 
farms  and  greater  freedom  for  markets 
to  refl3ct  the  wishes  of  producers  and 
consumers.  Legislative  changes  that 
followed  were  appropriate  in  direction 
but  did  not  go  far  enough. 

The  situation  calls  tor  prompt  and 
forthright  action.  Recommendation  for 
action  will  be  contained  in  a  message  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  shortly. 

These  fiscal  and  related  actions  will 
help  create  an  environment  of  price  sta- 
bility'for  economic  growth.  However, 
certain  additional  measures  are  needed. 

I  shall  ask  Congress  to  amend  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  to  make  it  clear 
that  Govei-nment  Intends  to  use  all  ap- 
propriate means  to  protect  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar.     [Applause.] 

I  am  establishing  a  continuing  Cab- 
inet group  on  price  stability  for  eco- 
nomic growth  to  study  governmental 
and  private  policies  affecting  costs, 
prices,  and  economic  growth.  It  will 
strive  also  to  build  a  better  pubUc  un- 
derstanding of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  maintaining  growth  and  price  sta- 
bihty. 

Studies  are  being  undertaken  to  im- 
prove our  information  on  prices,  wages, 
and  productivity. 

I  believe  all  citizens  in  all  walks  of 
life  will  support  this  program  of  action 
to  accelerate  economic  growth  and  pro- 
mote price  stability, 
m 

I  take  up  next  certain  asp>ects  of  our 
international  situation  and  our  progress 
to  strengthen  it. 

America's  security  can  be  assured  only 
within  a  world  community  of  strong, 
stable,  independent  nations,  in  which  the 
concepts  of  freedom,  justice,  and  human 
dignity  can  fiourish. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  Fortress 
America.  If  ever  we  were  reduced  to  the 
isolation  implied  by  that  term,  we  would 
occupy  a  prison,  not  a  fortress.  The 
question  whether  we  can  afford  to  help 
other  nations  that  want  to  defend  their 
freedom  but  caimot  fully  do  so  from  their 
own  means,  has  only  one  answer :  we  can 
and  we"  must,  as  we  have  been  doing  so 
since  1947. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  long  been  dedi- 
cated to  buildijag  a  permanent  and  just 
peace. 

During  the  past  6  years  our  free  world 
security  arrangements  have  been  bol- 
stered and  the  bonds  of  freedom  have 
been  more  closely  knit.  Our  friends  in 
Western  Europe  are  experiencing  new 
internal  vitality,  and  are  increasingly 
more  able  to  resist  external  threats. 

Over  the  years  the  world  has  come  to 
understand  clearly  that  it  is  our  firm 
policy  not  to  countenance  aggression. 
In  Lebanon,  Taiwan,  and  Berlin — our 
stand  has  been  clear,  right,  and  expres- 


sive of  the  determined  will  of  a  united 
people.     [Applatise.] 

Acting  with  other  free  nations  we  have 
undertaken  the  solemn  obligation  to  de- 
fend the  people  of  free  Berlin  against 
any  effort  to  destroy  their  freedom. 
[Applause.]  In  the  meantime  we  shall 
constantly  seek  meaningful  agreements 
to  settle  this  and  other  problems,  know- 
ing full  well  that  not  only  the  Integrity 
of  a  single  city,  but  the  hope  of  all  free 
peoples  is  at  stake.     [Applause.] 

We  need,  likewise,  to  continue  helping 
to  build  the  economic  base  so  essential  to 
the  free  world's  stability  and  strength. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank  have  both  fully  proven 
their  worth  as  instrimtients  of  interna- 
tional financial  cooperation.  Their 
executive  directors  have  recommended  an 
increase  in  each  member  country's  sub- 
scription. I  am  requesting  the  Congress 
for  immediate  approval  of  our  share  of 
thc'e  increases. 

We  are  now  negotiating  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  20  Latin  American  Re- 
publics for  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
American  financial  institution.  Its  pur- 
pose would  be  to  join  all  the  American 
Republics  in  a  common  institution  which 
would  promote  and  finance  development 
in  Latin  America.  [Applause.]  One 
great  result  of  this  would  be  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  capital  from  the 
World  Bank,  the  E-rport-Import  Bank, 
and  private  sources. 

Private  enterprise  continues  to  make 
major  contributions  to  economic  devel- 
opment in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But 
we  have  not  yet  marshaled  the  full  po- 
tential of  American  business  for  this 
task,  particularly  in  countries  which 
have  recently  attained  their  independ- 
ence. I  shall  present  to  this  Congress  a 
program  designed  to  encourage  greater 
participation  by  private  enterprise  in 
economic  development  abroad.  [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Further,  all  of  us  know  that  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  freedom  we  must  do 
much  more  than  help  build  sound  econ- 
omies. The  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
physical  strength  of  people  throughout 
the  world  will  in  the  last  analysis  deter- 
mine their  willingness  and  their  ability 
to  resist  communism. 

To  give  a  single  illustration  of  our 
many  efforts  in  these  fields:  We  have 
been  a  participant  in  the  effort  that  has 
been  made  over  the  past  few  years 
against  one  of  the  great  scourges  of 
mankind — disease.  Through  the  mu- 
tual security  program  public  health  of- 
ficials are  being  trained  by  American 
universities  to  serve  in  less  developed 
countries.  We  are  engaged  in  intensive 
malaria  eradication  projects  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  in  this  work.  Amer- 
ica's major  successes  in  our  own  country 
prove  the  feasibility  of  success  every- 
where. 

By  these  and  other  means  we  shall 
continue  and  expand  our  campaign 
against  the  afflictions  that  now  bring 
needless  suffering  and  death  to  so  many 
of  the  world's  people.  We  wish  to  be 
part  of  a  great  shared  effort  toward  the 
triumph  of  health.     [Applause.] 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
America  is  best  described  by  one  word, 
"freedom." 
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If  we  hope  to  strengthen  freedom  In 
the  world  we  must  be  ever  mindful  of 
how  our  own  conduct  reacts  elsewhere. 
No  nation  has  ever  been  so  floodlighted 
by  world  opinion  as  the  United  States  is 
today.  Everything  we  do  is  carefully 
scrutinized  by  other  peoples  throughout 
the  world.  The  bad  is  seen  along  with 
the  good. 

Because  we  are  human  we  err.  But  as 
free  men  we  are  also  responsible  for  cor- 
recting the  errors  and  imperfections  of 
our  ways. 

Last  January  I  made  comprehensive 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
legislation  in  the  labor-management 
field.  To  my  disappointment,  Congress 
failed  to  act.  The  McClellan  committee 
disclosures  of  corruption,  racketeering, 
and  abuse  of  trust  and  power  in  labor- 
management  affairs  have  aroused  Amer- 
ica and  amazed  other  peoples.  I  Ap- 
plause.] Its  disclosures  emphasize  the 
need  for  improved  local  law  enforcement 
and  the  enactment  of  effective  Federal 
legislation  to  protect,  the  public  interest 
and  to  insure  the  rights  and  economic 
freedoms  of  millions  of  American  work- 
ers. Halfhearted  measures  will  not  do. 
[Applause.]  I  shall  recommend  prompt 
enactment  of  legislation  designed : 

To  safeguard  workers'  funds  in  union 
treasuries  against  misuse  of  any  kind 
whatsoever. 

To  protect  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
Individual  union  members,  including  the 
basic  right  to  free  and  secret  elections  of 
officers.     [Applause.] 

To  advance  true  and  responsible  col- 
lective bargaining. 

To  protect  the  public  and  innocent 
third  parties  from  unfair  and  coercive 
practices  such  as  boycotting  and  black- 
mail picketing.     [  Applause.  ] 

The  workers  and  the  public  must  have 
these  vital  protections. 

In  other  areas  of  human  rights — free- 
dom from  discrimination  In  voting,  in 
public  education,  in  access  to  jobs,  and 
In  other  respects— the  world  is  likewise 
watching  our  conduct. 

The  image  of  America  abroad  is  not 
Improved  when  schoolchildren,  through 
closing  of  some  of  our  schools  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
deprived  of  their  opportunity  for  an  edu- 
cation.    [Applause.] 

The  government  of  a  free  people  has  no 
purpose  more  noble  than  to  work  for  the 
maximum  realization  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity under  law.  That  is  the  concept 
under  which  our  founding  papers  were 
written.  This  is  not  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  any  one  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  judicial  arm,  which  has  the 
ultimate  authority  for  interpreting  the 
Constitution,  has  held  that  certain  State 
laws  and  practices  discriminate  upon 
racial  grounds  and  are  unconstitutional. 
Whenever  the  supremacy  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  challenged 
I  shall  continue  to  take  every  proper 
action  necessary  to  uphold  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

One  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
our  constitutional  system  is  that  it  guar- 
antees to  every  individual,  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Those  of 
us  who  are  privileged  to  hold  public 


office  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  make 
meaningful  this  inspiring  objective.  We 
can  fulfill  that  obligation  by  our  leader- 
ship in  teaching,  persuading,  demon- 
strating, and  in  enforcing  the  law. 

We  are  now  making  noticeable  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  civil  rights— we  are 
moving  forward  toward  achievements  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  people 
everywhere  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  and  of  each  of  its 
citizens,  that  progress  must  continue. 

Legislative  proposals  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  this  field  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  early  in  the  ses.-ion.  All 
of  us  should  help  to  make  clear  that  the 
Crovernment  is  united  in  the  common 
purpose  of  giving  support  to  the  law  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts.     [  Applause.  ] 

Finally,  by  moving  steadily  toward  the 
goal  of  greater  freedom  under  law.  for 
our  own  people,  we  shall  be  the  better 
prepared  to  work  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom under  law  throughout  the  world. 

All  peoples  are  sorely  tired  of  the  fear, 
destruction,  and  the  waste  of  war.  As 
never  before,  the  world  knows  the  hu- 
man and  material  costs  of  war  and  seeks 
to  replace  force  with  a  genuine  rule  of 
law  among  nations. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  Intensify  efforts 
during  the  coming  2  years  in  seeking 
ways  to  supplement  the  procedures  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  bodies 
with  similar  objectives,  to  the  end  that 
the  rule  of  law  may  replace  the  rule  of 
force  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  Meas- 
ures toward  this  end  will  be  proposed 
later,  including  a  reexamination  of  our 
own  relation  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

And  lastly,  let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  Marxist  scripture  is  not  new;  it 
is  not  the  gospel  of  the  future.  Its 
basic  objt'ctive  is  dictatorship,  old  as 
history.  What  is  new  is  the  shining 
prospect  that  man  can  build  a  world 
where   all   can   live   in  dignity. 

We  seek  victory  not  over  any  nation 
or  people  but  over  the  ancjent  enemies 
of  us  all;  victory  over  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, disease,  and  human  degradation 
wherever  they  may  be  found. 

We  march  In  the  noblest  of  causes — 
human  freedom. 

If  we  make  ourselves  worthy  of 
America's  ideals,  if  we  do  not  forget 
that  our  Nation  was  founded  on  the 
premise  tliat  all  men  are  creatures  of 
God's  making,  the  world  will  come  to 
know  that  it  is  free  men  who  carry 
forward  l,he  true  promise  of  human 
progress  and  dignity. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  [Applause, 
the  Members  rising.! 

At  1  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  liepresentatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Aflaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 


January  9 

JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
WHOLE  HOUSE  AND  ORDERED 
PRINTED 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  message  of  the  President 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  printed. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RECESS 


Will 


The     SPEAKER.     The     House 
stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  21  mln 
utes  p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  un 
til  2  o'clock  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
o'clock  p.m. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  ADMINISTERED  TO 
HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  accord- 
ance with  your  designation  of  me.  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  12,  86th  Con- 
gress, adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  administer  the  oath  of 
office  to  Representative-elect  Dakixl  A. 
Reed,  of  the  43d  District  of  New  York, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on 
Wednesday,  January  7,  1959,  at  Wash- 
ington. DC.  I  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  Mr.  Reed,  form  prescribed  by 
section  1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  being  the  form  of  oath 
administered  to  Memloers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  which  Mr.  Rsso  sub- 
scribed. 

Mr:  Speaker.  I  offer  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  66)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereu  Dantcl  A.  Reed,  a  RepreMntatlTe 
from  ttie  State  of  New  York,  from  the  43d 
District  thereof,  has  been  unable  from  Blck- 
ness  to  appear  In  person  to  be  sworn  M  * 
Member  of  this  House,  but  has  sworn  to 
and  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  office  before 
the  Honorable  John  Tabes,  authorized  by 
resolution  of  this  House  to  administer  the 
oath,  and  the  said  oath  of  office  baa  been 
presented  In  his  behalf  to  the  House,  and 
there  being  no  contest  or  question  as  to  his 
election:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  said  oath  be  accepted 
and  received  by  the  House  as  the  oath  of 
office  of  the  said  Dawixl  A.  Bxsd  aa  a  liein- 
ber  of  tills  House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tha 
table. 


AMENDMENT   TO    HOUSE    RESOLU- 
TION 8 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  67)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Th.it  House  Resolution  8,  86th  Cong^'ese,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  line  2.  strike  out  the  word  "six" 
and  insert  "flve"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  In  line  3.  strike  out  "January  7,  1959" 
and  insert  "January  3,  1959"  In  lieu  thereof. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 
V.  JOHN  WILLIAM  POWELL.  SYLVIA 
CAMPBELL  POWELL,  AND  JULIAN 
SCHUMAN 

The  SPE.^.Km  Ifild  before  the  House 
the  following  commimication: 

Januart  7, 1959. 
The  Honorable  the  Spiakee. 
House  of  Rcprescntatwis. 

Sir:  From  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Nurthern  Dlttrict  of  California,  Southern 
Division.  I  have  received  a  subpena  duces 
tecum,  directed  to  me  as  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  appear  before 
said  court  as  a  witness  In  the  case  of  the 
U7;Ucd  Stair.t  of  America  v.  John  William 
Powell,  Sylvia  Campbe'l  Powell,  and  Julian 
Scliuman,  defendants,  and  to  bring  with  me 
certain  and  sundry  pa|>crB  therein  described 
from  the  flics  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  original  return  date  of  September 
22.  1958.  has  been  postponed  to  January  28, 
1959. 

The  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  of 
Represer.tallvcs  Indicate  that  the  clerk  of  a 
committee  may  not.  either  voluntarily  or  In 
obedience  to  a  buljpena  duces  tecum,  produce 
such  papers  without  the  consent  of  the  House 
being  first  obtained.  It  Is  further  Indicated 
that  such  clerk  may  not  supply  copies  of 
certain  of  the  documents  and  papers  re- 
qviested  wlthovit  such  ccinsent. 

The  subpena  In  que.stlon  Is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  in  its  wisdom  may  see 

fit  to  take. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Kenneth  Sprankle, 
Clerk  and  StafJ  Director,  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subp>ena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
us.  District  Court  for  thr  Northrrn  Dis- 
trict or  Calitornia.  Southern  Division — 
United  States  of  Amihica  v.  John  WilHam 
Powell.    Sylvia    Campbell    Powell,    and 
Julian  Schuman 
To  Clerk.  Committee  on  Appropriations  or 
THE  House  or  REPansENTATivES. 
Tou  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California  at  U.H.  Post  Office  Building, 
7th  and  Mission  Streets,  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  22d  day  of  September  1968 
at  10  o'clock  a.m.  to  testify  In  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Powell  et  al.,  and  bring  with 
you  the  documents,  books,  papers,  records. 
and  flies  Identified  and  described  on  the  list 
attached  hereto. 

This  subpena  Is  Issued  upon  application  of 
the  defendants. 

C.  W.  CALBaKATH, 

Clerk. 
By  William  J.  Flimn. 
June  24, 1958.  Deputy  Clerk. 

Dous  Bam  Wauuft,  Bm).. 
Attorney  for  Defendant*. 


CASE  OP  UNITED  STATES  AGAINST 
JOHN  P.  GILBOY,  JR.,  ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House: 

Januart  8,  1959. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  From  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Middle  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  have  received  a  subpena  duces 
tecum,  directed  to  me  as  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  appear  before  said 
court  as  a  witness  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  v.  John  P.  Gilboy.  Jr..  et  al.  (No.  12880. 
criminal ) ,  and  to  bring  certified  Copies  of 
signed  oaths  of  office  executed  by  Congress- 
man William  J.  Green,  Jr.,  for  the  81st.  82d, 
83d,  84th,  and  85th  Congresses,  with  certified 
copies  of  extracts  of  the  Journal  of  the  House 
of  Ilepresentatives  showing  that  Congress- 
man Gpeen  was  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  81st.  82d.  83d,  84th, 
and  85  th  Congresses. 

Tlie  subpena  In  question  Is  herewith  en- 
closed, and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representativrs. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

US   District  Court  for  the  Middle  District 
OF  Pennsylvania — Unh-ed  States  of  Amer- 
ica r.  John  P.  Gilbot,  Jr.,  et  al. — No.  12C80 
Criminal 
To  Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk.  US.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,   D.C. 

You  are  herby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  at  307  Post  Office  Build- 
ing In  the  city  of  Lewlsburg,  Pa.  on  the  13th 
day  of  January  1959  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  to  tes- 
tify In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  John  P. 
Gilboy.  Jr.,  et  al.,  and  bring  with  you  certi- 
fied copies  of  signed  oaths  of  office  executed 

by  Congressman  William  J.  Green,  Jr.,  for 
the  81st,  82d,  83d,  84th  and  85th  Congresses, 
with  certified  copies  of  extracts  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  House  of  Representatives  showing 
that  Congressman  Green  was  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives  during  the  81st,  82d,  83d, 
84th  and  85th  Congresses. 

This  subpena  is  issued  upon  application  of 
the  United  States. 

T.  H.   Campion. 

Clerk. 
Oliver  EttBBLE, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen' 
eral.  Attorney  for   United  States. 
December  18,  1958. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  68)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
John  P.  Gilboy,  Jr.,  et  al.  (criminal  case  No. 
12880),  pending  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  subpena  duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  the 
said  covu-t  and  addressed  to  Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  di- 
recting him  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
said  court  on  the  13th  day  of  January  1959, 
at  2  p.m.  and  to  bring  with  him  certain 
and  sundry  papers  in  the  possession  and  un- 
der the  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  prlvilegea  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  the  posses- 


sion of  the  Hotue  of  Representatives  can,  by 
the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  Its  permission;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  tliereof, 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  In  the 
poEsesfiion  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of 
Justice,  or  before  any  judge  or  such  legal 
officer,  for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this 
House  will  take  such  order  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  this  House;  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk  of 
the  House,  be  authorized  to  appear  at  the 
place  and  before  the  court  named  In  the 
subpena  duces  tecum  before  mentioned,  but 
shall  not  take  with  him  any  papers  or  docu- 
ments on  file  in  his  office  or  under  his  control 
or  in  poEsession  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 
be    It    further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  papers  and  documents  called  for  In  the 
subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said  court, 
through  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents,  have  full 
permission  to  attend  with  all  proper  parties 
to  the  proceeding  and  then  always  at  any 
place  under  the  orders  and  control  of  this 
House  and  take  copies  of  any  documents  or 
papers  and  the  Clerk  is  authorized  to  supply 
certified  copies  of  such  documents  and  pa- 
pers in  possession  or  control  of  said  Cleric 
that  the  court  has  found  to  be  material  and 
relevant,  except  minutes  and  transcripts  of 
executive  sessions,  and  any  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses In  respect  thereto  which  the  court  or 
other  proper  officer  thereof  shall  desire,  so 
as.  however,  the  possession  of  said  docu- 
ments and  papers  by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not 
be  disturbed  or  the  same  shall  not  be  re- 
moved from  their  place  of  file  or  custody  un- 
der said  Clerk;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  respect- 
ful answer  to  the  subpena  aforementioned. 

The  resolution  was  agrreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR    RELATIONS    WITH    LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  smnouncing  to  the  House  the  intro- 
duction by  me  of  a  resolution  creating 
a  select  committee  to  conduct  a  sweeping 
Investigation  of  all  aspects  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Lathi  America  I  wish  to  stress 
Its  Importance  to  the  people  and  the 
Interests  of  the  great  Middle  West  and  to 
Chicago. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  we  cannot 
live  safely  in  a  world  of  discord  if  there  is 
not  existent  among  the  nations  and  the 
peoples  of  our  own  hemisphere  the  great- 
est possible  measure  of  understanding 
and  of  accord.  We  cannot  hope  to  make 
felt  our  influence  among  the  peoples  of 
other  hemispheres  if  on  our  owi-  hemis- 
phere there  does  not  exist  in  the  hearts 
and  the  minds  of  all  the  people  in  all  our 
hemispheric  neighbors  an  understanding 
of  us  and  a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate 
with  us  m  the  attainment  of  the  ideals 
to  which  we  hold. 

But  today  in  these  brief  remarks  it  is 
my  purpose  to  stress  the  especial  interest 
of  the  great  Middle  West  and  of  Chicago, 
second  city  in  population  of  our  country 
and  now  dynamically  driving  forward  to 
the  attainment  of  its  destiny  as  the  first 
inland  ocean  E>ort  of  the  world. 

Our  trade  with  Latin  America  is  larger 
than  with  any  other  single  area  in  all  the 
world.  Close  to  one-third  of  all  our  im- 
ports come  from  Latin  America  and 
about  one-fourth  of  all  our  exports  go  to 
that  area.  In  1  year  we  exported  to 
Latin  America  products  that  totaled  in 
value  $4.7  billion.  Let  me  repeat  that 
in  1  year  we  find  a  market  for  our  exports 
in  the  countries  of  Latin  America  that 
reach  a  total  in  money  value  of  $4.7 
billion.  I  need  not  say  that  the  loss  or 
serious  weakening  of  such  a  market 
would  have  serious  repercussion  upon 
our  economy. 

The  Latin  American  countries  in  turn 
depend  upon  us  as  the  major  market  for 
their  exports.  They  find  in  the  United 
States  a  market  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  their  copper,  two-thirds  of 
their  cofifee,  one-half  of  their  raw  wool, 
and  three-fifths  of  their  petroleum. 

Our  stake  in  the  attainment  of  a  real 
hemispheric  solidarity  through  the  dis- 
solvement  of  existing  differences  in  the 
working  out  of  a  program  mutually  ad- 
vantageous is  tremendously  large.  So 
too  is  the  stake  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  body  should 
not  leave  largely  this  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  body.  We  are  not 
going  to  survive  and  fulfill  our  national 
destmy  in  the  attainment  of  a  better 
world  for  everyone  in  it  unless  our  best 
friends,  the  friends  who  understand  us 
and  work  with  us,  are  our  neighbors  on 
this  hemisphere.  The  creation  by  this 
body  of  a  select  committee  especially  del- 
egated and  with  dedication  to  this  task 
would  in  Itself  go  far  in  the  assurance  to 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  of  our 
interest  and  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose. 
This  select  committee  properly  should  be 
composed  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  should  be  under 
the  guiding  influences  of  the  great  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  and  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  offered  so  .provides. 

But  unless  it  is  a  select  committee,  pro- 
vided with  the  authorization  necessary 
and  an  adequate  staff,  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  do  the  thorough  job  that  is 
required. 

I  have  said  that  Chicago  has  a  tran- 
scending interest  in  the  development  of 
our  trade  and  the  strengthening  of  our 
ties  with  Latin  America.  Under  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the 


Pan  American  games,  Is  planning  the 
most  pretentious  scries  of  events  in  the 
history  of  this  hemisphere  to  bring  to- 
gether our  people  with  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  and  to  interweave  our  cul- 
tures. It  is  a  program  of  tremendous 
import. 

Mayor  Daley  time  and  again  has 
pointed  out  that  with  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Cal-Sag  inland  waterway 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  a  new  and  dazzling  era  is  open- 
ing for  our  country  and  for  the  ever 
expanding  contribution  of  the  Middle 
West  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

The  greatest  percent  of  our  industrial 
products  are  produced  in  the  Midwest 
and  much  of  the  agricultural  exports  are 
either  grown  or  processed  in  this  region. 
Because  of  our  position  as  a  major  trans- 
portation center,  much  of  the  commodi- 
ties exported  are  either  shipped  through 
the  area  tc  coastal  ports  or  transferred 
directly  to  overseas  carriers  operating  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  More  than  one-fifth 
of  all  truclc  sales  are  made  to  overseas 
customers,  over  one-quarter  of  the  trac- 
tors produced  in  the  United  States  are 
exported,  and  foreign  purchases  of  other 
farm  machinery  represent  13  percent  of 
the  overall  demand.  Shipments  abroad 
of  construction  equipment  total  26  per- 
cent of  to;al  production,  and  overseas 
sales  take  11  percent  of  the  output  of 
machine  tools. 

In  all  cf  these  industries,  Midwest 
firms  predominate.  Foreign  purchases 
of  United  States  fats  and  oils  totaled 
$600  million  in  1  year,  largely  soybean 
oil  and  animal  fats.  Over  50  percent  of 
the  U.S.  sc>ybeans  are  grown  in  Illinois. 
Indiana,  and  Iowa;  and  Middle  West 
farms  and  meatpacking  plants  are  im- 
portant sources  of  animal  fats. 

The  United  States  and  in  an  especially 
large  measure  the  Middle  West  cannot 
afford  to  have  our  large  and  profitable 
hemispheric  trade  threatened  nor  can 
we  afford  to  have  any  hemispheric  prob- 
lems that  through  inattention  may  grow 
in  their  irritation  and  come  to  divide  the 
peoples  of  our  hemisphere  who  in  their 
own  interest  should  understand  one 
another  and  should  work  together  in  co- 
operation to  the  advantage  of  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Chicago  and  in  the 
Middle  Wejst  are  vitally  interested.  The 
interest  of  other  sections  of  our  beloved 
country  cannot  be  less  than  our  own  in- 
terest. The  strengthening  of  our  ties 
with  the  nations  and  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  presents  a  challenge  to  the  86th 
Congress  tliat  we  must  accept  and  dis- 
charge its  responsibiUty  with  thorough- 
ness and  in  the  spirit  of  dedication.  I 
trust  that  the  leadership  and  the  House 
will  react  favorably  to  the  creation  of 
a  select  committee  appointed  from  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  from  this  will  come  an 
hemispheric  harmony,  a  imity  in  work- 
ing together,  for  which  long  we  have 
reached  and  never  quite  have  attained. 


COMMTITEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.   WALTER.     Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bdr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  the  "Operation  Abolition"  that  we  all 
know  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  7, 1959,  an  advertisement  which 
I  think  has  hit  a  new  low  with  respect  to 
deceit  practiced  in  the  attempt  to  divide 
our  people.  This  advertisement  states 
that  the  committee  has  "harassed  Amer- 
icans who  work  for  racial  equality  and 
justice."  It  states  that  it  has  "increased 
the  bitterness  between  racial  and  re- 
ligious groups  of  our  citizens." 

Now  I  call  upon  any  of  the  people 
whose  names  are  attached  to  that  adver- 
tisement to  state  wherein  this  committee 
has  ever  done  anything  that  even  re- 
sembles remotely  the  things  that  have 
been  charged  in  this  advertisement.  In 
that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  backgrounds  of  the  signers  or 
the  majority  of  the  signers,  of  this 
advertisement. 

These  people  are  for  the  most  part  well- 
known  fellow  travelers  or  members  of 
Communist  fronts,  many  of  whom  were 
active  not  too  long  ago  in  "the  committee 
to  secure  justice"  for  the  Rosenbergs. 
With  our  eyes  wide  open.  I  am  sure  that 
this  advertisement  will  be  given  its 
proper  place. 

The  advertisement  referred  to  Is  as 
follows : 

"The  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
should  be  abolished,  not  reorganised  and 
expanded."  (Editorial,  the  Washington  Post. 
Dec.  19.  1956.) 

We,  the  underslgrned,  petition  the  S0th 
Congreu  to  ellnUnate  the  House  Conunlttee 
on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  standing 
committee. 

We  believe  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coxirt 
has.  In  the  United  States  v.  Watkina,  made  It 
clear  that  the  committee  has  habitually  mis- 
used Its  mandate  in  unconstitutional  ways 
for  political  purposes;  that  it  has  become  an 
agency  for  repression;  that  it  has  iisurped 
the  functions  of  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  otir  Oovernment.. 

We  are  confident  that  only  a  return  to  con- 
stitutional procedures  can  protect  us  against 
subversion  without  at  the  same  time  sub- 
verting the  very  liberties  we  seek  to  protect. 

For  two  decades  the  Congress  has  allowed 
the  committee  to  function.  For  2  decades 
the  committee  has  condemned  Individual 
Americans,  has  wrecked  the  Uvea  of  some, 
and  has  denied  them  the  due  process  of  law 
that  English  and  American  courts  have  toil- 
somely evolved  over  many  centxirles.  Now 
the  Nation  Is  reaping  the  bitter  harvest: 

1.  The  committee  has  perverted  atul  there- 
by imperiled,  the  proper  and  neceesary  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  to  conduct  Investigations. 

2.  The  committee  has  helped  discourage 
free  study  and  Inquiry  in  working  for  peace 
while  the  world  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. 

3.  It  has  harassed  Americans  who  work 
for  racial  equality  and  Justice. 

4.  In  has  Increased  bitterness  between 
racial  and  religious  groups  ot  our  cltlaens, 
which  in  tvim  has  Imperiled  our  good  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 


8  It  has  discouraged  social  and  cultural 
contacts  with  our  neighbors  on  this  shrink- 
ing planet.  It  has  discouraged  UJ3.  students 
and  BCholars  from  etudyUag  in  countries 
which  we  Americans  desperately  need  to 
understand. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  In  these  ways  weakened  Amer- 
ica. At  no  time  in  history  have  we  needed 
to  be  stronger.  At  no  time  have  we  needed 
to  be  wUer.  Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  this 
agent  of  weakness  and  of  folly. 

Rev.  Benjamin  J.  Anderson,  Dr.  Strtng- 
fellow  Barr,  Dean  John  C.  Bennett, 
Judge  John  O.  Blgelow.  Dr.  Eugene 
Oarson  Blake.  Bernarda  Bryson,  John 
M.  Coe.  Rev.  Ray  Gibbons,  Jesse  W. 
Gltt,  John  Hammond,  Prof.  Fowler 
Harper.  James  Imbrie,  Prof.  Erich 
Kabler.  Robert  W.  Kenny.  Bishop  Ed- 
gar L.  Love.  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay,  Dan- 
iel O.  Marshall.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Marshall, 
Stewart  Meacham  Prof.  Alex.  Melkle- 
John,  Rev.  A.  J.  Muste,  Rev.  Claud  D. 
Nelson,  Dr.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  Leo 
Pleffer.  Judge  Justine  W.  Poller,  Clar- 
ence E  Pickett,  Prof.  Arnold  W.  Rogow, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  RooHevelt.  Prof.  Donald 
H.  R'.ddle,  Ben  Shahn,  Otto  L.  Spaeth, 
Prof.  George  F.  Tliomas,  W.  O.  TUeu- 
lus.  Prof.  Paul  llUett,  Aubrey  Wil- 
liams. 
(Fill  in  coupon,  clip,  and  mall) 

H    W.   IMBKIZ. 

Secretary.  Postofftce  Box  333, 
Lawrencevilie.  NJ.: 

I  agree  with  the  above  petition  and  want 
to  do  something  to  help  abolish  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  as  a 
standing  committee. 

I  enclose  $ to  aid  In  this  program,  and 

for  further   publication  of   your   advertise- 
ment. 

Name 

Address   - 

City  _ State  __. — 


The  records  of  some  of  the  signers  of 
this  advertisement  arc  as  follows: 

Stringfellow  Barr.  a  sponsor  of  Com- 
munist fronts,  who  opposed  the  Internal 
Security  Act  but  condemned  the  Supreme 
Court  conviction  of  the  first  string  Com- 
munist leaders. 

John  M.  Coe.  In  1950,  attorney  for  the 
Commimist  Party  of  Alabama.  Has 
sponsored  Communist  fronts  over  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Ray  Gibt>ons,  supported  the  Commu- 
nist opposition  to  our  aid  to  England  and 
Prance  during  Hitler-Stalin  pact  in  1941. 

Fowler  Harper,  member  of  National 
Committee  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  which  is  leading  the  drive 
against  the  commlttt-e  and  which  was 
cited  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee.  In  1941  Harper  de- 
fended the  Communist  Party  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

James  Imbrie.  supix>rter  of  Commu- 
nist fronts  over  many  years  including  the 
National  Committee  To  Secure  Justice 
for  the  Rosenbergs.  Member  of  National 
Committee  of  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee. 

Erich  Kahler,  supporter  of  Communist 
program  of  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Bom.  Member  of 
National  Committee  of  Emergency  Civil 
Uberties  Committee. 

Robert  W.  Kenny,  former  president  of 
Communist-controlled  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  Sponsor  of  numerous  Commu- 
nist fronts,  including  National  Commit- 
tee To  Secure  Justice  for  the  Rosenbergs, 


Member  of  National  Committee  of  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

John  A.  MacKay.  sponsor  of  Conunu- 
nist  fronts  such  as  the  National  Council 
of  American -Soviet  Friendship. 

Daniel  G.  Marshall,  former  president 
of  Los  Angeles  National  Law  Guild. 
Sponsor  of  Communist  fronts  such  as 
National  Committee  To  Secure  Justice 
for  the  Rosenbergs. 

Dorothy  M.  Marshall,  supporter  of 
many  Communist  fronts  including  the 
West  Coast  Communist  newspapers  the 
Peoples  World.  Defender  of  the  Rosen- 
bergs, she  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee. 

Prof.  Alex.  Meiklejohn.  Not  only  has 
he  affiliated  himself  with  Communist - 
front  organizations  he  has  denounced 
the  Court  for  their  conviction  of  the  top 
Communist  leadership.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  most  vocal  leaders  of  the 
campaign  of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee  to  abolish  the  commit- 
tee. 

Erv.  A.  J.  Mustl,  a  pacifist,  he  has  lent 
his  name  to  certain  Communist  organ- 
izations over  the  last  25  years.  As 
chairman  of  the  recently  formed  Amer- 
ican Forum  for  Socialist  Education  he 
refused  to  answer  questions  about  the 
part  Communists  or  the  Communist 
Party  played  in  its  formation. 

Dr.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  a  supporter  of 
Communist  fronts  such  as  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 
Bom  prior  to  World  War  n.  He  has 
denounced  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  while  at 
the  same  time  seeking  the  release  from 
prison  of  -  Communists  convicted  imder 
the  Smith  Act. 

Justine  Wise  Poller,  a  onetime  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist-controlled  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild. 

Clarence  C.  Pickett  has  affiliated  with 
Conununist -front  organizations  over  a 
number  of  years. 

Ben  Shahn  has  sponsored  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  Continental 
Congress  for  World  Peace  which  was 
held  in  Mexico  City  in  1949.  This  Con- 
gress was  designed  to  support  the  Soviet 
foreign  policy  and  condemn  America's. 
An  artist,  he  has  contributed  his  works 
for  use  by  the  Communist  Party  in  its 
publications. 

Paul  Tillett,  a  supporter  of  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee  which 
has  led  the  Communist  campaign  to 
abolish  the  committee. 

Aubrey  Williams,  a  supporter  of  Com- 
munist fronts  who  refused  to  answer 
questions  when  questioned  by  a  Senate 
committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wIU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  read 
the  ad  and  gave  quite  a  little  considera- 
tion to  the  individuals  who  sponsored 
It. 

Remembering  what  the  Savlotu-  said 
when  crucified.  Should  not  His  words 
be  here  repeated..  He  said  "Father,  for- 
give them;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do." 

Mr.  WALTER.  Well,  It  Is  Indeed  un- 
fortunate that  some  people  have  been 
imwilling  dupes  of  this  group  which  in 


order  to  destroy  a  committee  of  the 
House  has  now  set  out  to  raise  some 
money,  llie  potential  contributors  had 
better  realize  what  movement  they 
would  be  financing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Waltkh] 
has  expired. 


CURB  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH 
BOMBING 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  group  of  seven  bills  which 
would  empower  the  Federal  Government 
to  deal  with  crimes  of  violence  such  as 
hate  bombings  where  they  are  the  result 
of  an  interstate  conspiracy  and  to  ban 
such  hate  mail  which  directly  incites  to 
violence.  I  beUeve  that  this  compre- 
hensive legislation  will  help  to  more  ef- 
fectively curb  the  activities  of  fanatics 
and  racists  trying  to  establish  a  reign 
of  terror,  particularly  in  commvmities 
where  official  resistance  to  court  orders 
on  desegregation  of  the  public  schools 
tend  to  invite  other  acts  of  lawlessness. 
In  my  opinion,  these  bills  will  achieve 
that  objective  without  infringing  upon 
our  traditional  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press  or  the  essential  responsibilities  and 
jurisdiction  of  local  law-enforcement 
officials. 

These  bills  comprise  the  following 
proposals: 

First.  A  bill  to  make  interstate  trans- 
portation of  explosives  a  crime  when  the 
intent  is  to  damage  or  destroy  any 
building  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  its  use  or  to  intimidate  any  person. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  the  fugi- 
tive felon  statute,  18  U.S.C.  1073,  which 
forbids  travel  across  State  lines  to  avoid 
prosecution  or  Imprisonment,  to  include 
among  the  crimes  of  violence  listed  the 
"willful  destruction  of  any  building  or 

Third.  A  bill  to  extend  to  Federal 
officials  protection  against  threats  and 
violence. 

Fourth.  A  bill  to  ban  from  the  mails 
material  tending  to  Incite  specific  acts 
of  violence  such  as  murder,  arson,  as- 
sault, rape,  and  willful  destruction  of 
any  building  or  structure,  and  so  forth, 
listed  in  the  fugitive  felon  statute,  as 
amended. 

Fifth.  An  amendment  to  the  postal 
laws,  39  U.S.C.  259,  to  give  the  Postmas- 
ter General  the  authority  to  enforce  pro- 
visions banning  such  mail. 

Sixth.  An  amendment  to  the  inter- 
state threats  statute.  18  U.S.C.  875,  to 
ban  such  threats  where  their  purpose 
is  to  interfere  with  Federal  or  State  laws 
or  decrees. 

Seventh.  A  similar  amendment  to  the 
mail  threats  stetute,  18  U.S.C.  876,  to  bar 
such  threats. 

Three  of  these  proposals  would 
broaden  the  scope  of  existing  statutes 
to  bar  hate  propagandists  from  using 
the  mails  to  make  threats  intended  to 
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interfere  with  exinting  law*  or  court  or- 
ders, or  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  crimes 
of  violence  including  unlawful  destruc- 
tion or  damage  to  any  building. 

Hate  mail  has  become  an  increasingly 
serious  problem.  The  Post  OfiBce  De- 
partment reports  that  complaints  about 
it  quadrupled  in  1958.  Officers  who  ar- 
rested the  Atlanta  Temple  bombing  sus- 
pects reported  finding  large  supplies  of 
anti-Semitic  and  antl -Negro  literature 
In  their  homes.  Mass  mailings  of  this 
kind  of  material  which  tries  to  exploit 
bigotry,  lawlessness,  and  discrimination 
have  reportedly  closely  preceded  some  of 
the  recent  bombings.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difOcult  to  separate  the  prop- 
aganda of  hate  from  the  actual  terror, 
the  bombings  and  the  threats  to  deter- 
mine which  comes  first. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  average  citizen  in  the  South  is  as 
deeply  shocked  and  outraged  by  the 
nearly  70  bombings  and  attempted  bomb- 
ings reported  since  1954,  including  27 
incidents  last  year,  as  is  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  There  is  eonalderable  support 
among  southern  officials  for  a  law  such 
as  Z  now  propose  to  give  the  FBI  con- 
current Jurisdiction  in  hate  bombing 
cases  so  that  it  can  act  immediately,  Just 
as  it  does  now  in  kidnaplngs  as  author- 
ized by  the  Lindbergh  Act.  Although 
these  law  enforcement  oiBcials  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  catch  the  hate  bombers, 
many  of  them  feel  that  lack  of  Jurisdic- 
tion and  resources  severely  limit  their 
ability  to  track  down  and  bring  to  Justice 
what  their  evidence  indicates  Is  prob- 
ably a  well-organized  gang  or  gangs  of 
hate  terrorists  operating  in  several 
States.  Florida  officials  in  particular 
forecast  that  a  Federal  antibombing 
statute  would  not  be  the  signal  for  the 
slackening  off  In  local  police  efforts  but 
would  instead  initiate  the  kind  of  co- 
ordinated action  by  Federal,  State,  and 
city  authorities  most  cpt  to  result  In  the 
most  effective  police  work.  In  the  one 
Instance  where  the  FBI  did  niove  in  at 
once,  after  the  bombing  of  a  temple  in 
Atlanta  last  October,  a  group  of  suspects 
were  speedily  rounded  up  and  indicted 
for  the  crimes. 

Seldom  have  I  examined  an  emergency 
situation  which  so  urgently  requires  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  help  remedy  it.  Local 
law  enforcement  agencies  have  for  the 
most  part  been  unable  to  apprehend  or 
convict  the  hate  bombers  or  check  the 
flood  of  hate  mall  Inciting  to  violence 
which  together  have  created  a  climate 
of  severe  tension  in  certain  communities. 

The  dimensions  of  the  damage 
wrought  by  the  dynamiting  of  private 
homes,  schools,  houses  of  worship,  com- 
munity centers  and  places  of  business  in 
several  States  take  us  beyond  an  obvious 
attempt  at  mass  intimidation  of  minor- 
ity groups.  The  terrorists  responsible 
are  assaulting  a  doctrine  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  society, 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  to 
which  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans,  regardless  of  Individual  dif- 
ferences on  civil  rights,  are  genuinely 
devoted. 


THE  Li\TE  HONORABLE  JAMES 
MICHAEL  CURLEY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute^         

The  SPIIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reques'  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

There  wiis  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  James  Mi- 
chael Curley  passed  away  in  November 
1958,  after  a  long  and  colorful  career  as 
Congressman,  mayor  of  Boston,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  the  "grand  old  man"  of  Bay 
State  politics.  The  thousands  who  knew 
him  personally  always  greeted  him  as 
"Governor"  whenever  they  met  him.  And 
they  will  chuckle  with  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  the  life  and  times  of  Jim 
Curley. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  handsome  son  of 
Irish  parents,  with  a  commanding  pres- 
ence, and  a  voice  that  even  fascinated 
his  opponents. 

He  led  tlie  Democratic  Party  in  Mas- 
sachusetts from  its  decades  of  minority 
status,  to  equality,  and  then  to  its  present 
control  of  novernment  both  in  the  State 
House  and  in  the  larger  communities  of 
the  Commonwealth  because  he  spoke  for 
the  common  people  and  their  bread-and- 
butter  problems. 

with  his  vast  experience  In  govern- 
ment and  his  skill  In  human  relations,  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  any  powerful 
individual  or  any  group  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  progress.  At  tlie  same  time  he 
v/as  one  of  the  most  charitable  of  men 
toward  those  who  were  in  need.  He  not 
only  gave  of  himself,  but  gave  most  of 
his  worldly  goods  to  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate. 

The  thousands  of  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  who  passed,  hour  after  hour 
through  the  Hall  of  Flags  in  tlie  State 
House  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  an 
old  friend  was  an  unforgettable  sight 
more  eloquent  than  the  statistics  of  the 
political  battles  that  he  won  and  lost. 

How  different  from  the  cautious  public 
administrators  who  would  have  govern- 
ment do  as  little  as  possible,  without 
heart  or  vision  or  will. 

Jim  Curley  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Individualists  in  the  art  and  science  of 
government  who  may  have  been  ineffi- 
cient at  times,  but  were  rich  in  the 
human  values  that  inspired  public  con- 
fidence and  affection. 

In  this  age  of  electronic  brains  and 
bureaucracy,  people  will  miss  men  like 
Jim  Cxirley. 

Many  a  humble  person  kneeling  by  his 
bier  paid  him  the  greatest  tribute  of  all 
as  they  whispered:  "God  bless  you,  Gov- 
ernor." 

Already,  his  name  Is  a  legefid. 

As  we  approach  the  strange  future, 
and  the  new  social  order  that  will  evolve 
in  response  to  scientific  progress,  many 
of  us  will  think  of  him;  of  his  generous 
heart,  his  sense  of  humor,  and  his  pro- 
found faith  in  God  and  In  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  average  man. 

And  thinking  of  Jim  Curley  win  help 
us  to  build  a  world  in  which  hiunan  be- 
ings will  be  the  moat  impartant  facts  of 
all. 


LEGISLATION  ON  LESS-THAN-HON- 
ORABLE  DISCHARGES 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re* 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
advise  the  Piembershlp  that  on  Wednes- 
day, the  flrot  day  of  this  86th  Congress, 
I  filed  again  the  bill  dealing  with  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  which  bill 
226  Members  of  this  House  were  good 
enough  to  vote  for  near  the  close  of 
^he  last  session,  with  only  8  negative 
votes.  I  invite  all  of  you  Members  to 
again  Join  in  passing  this  bill  through 
the  House  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
I  cordially  invite  you  to  take  the  bill  and 
make  It  yours.  It  is  H.R,  88,  and  will  be 
available  In  the  next  day  or  two  at  the 
House  document  room  under  HJl.  88. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  get  it  through 
the  House  again  as  promptly  as  poaslble 
so  that  it  will  be  sent  over  to  the  Senate 
in  time  to  be  considered  by  that  body. 

It  has  again  been  referred  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  which  I 
am  a  member  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  which  did  in  the  last  searton 
appoint  a  special  hearing  committee  to 
hold  public  hearings  and  to  make  report 
back  to  the  full  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. This  full  Armed  Services  Committee 
approved  the  bill.  It  came  to  the  House 
late  in  the  session  and,  as  I  say,  passed 
the  House  with  a  great  majority  of  226 
aye  votes  and  only  8  nay  votes.  About 
30  Members  of  the  House  joined  in  the 
last  session  and  gave  weight  to  the  merit 
of  said  bill  by  flllnc  separate  bills  xmder 
their  own  authorship.  I  invite  you  to 
do  the  same  thing  again. 

There  is  only  one  material  change  In 
the  text  of  H.R.  88  different  from  the 
text  of  H.R.  8772.  The  change  Is  this, 
to  wit:  Whereas  in  H.R.  8772  of  the  85th 
Congress  the  committee  recommended 
and  the  House  approved  the  bill  with 
the  proviso  therein  that  the  dociunent 
which  the  applicants  would  receive  if 
the  military  review  board  approved  their 
application  would  be  called  a  "general 
discharge  limited."  However,  last  ses- 
sion the  military  strenuously  opposed  the 
use  of  this  term,  to  wit.  "general  dis- 
charge limited."  and  upon  further  re- 
view and  consideration  it  is  believed  that 
the  term  "exemplary  rehabilitation  cer- 
tificate" is  probably  a  more  accurate  and 
fitting  name  for  the  document  which  the 
bill  proposes  be  given  the  lad  who  had 
received  some  type  of  less-than-honor- 
able  discharge  but  who  had  in  fact  made 
benefit  of  exemplary  conduct  and  re- 
habilitation status  for  at  least  3  years 
after  being  discharged  from  the  military 
with  some  type  of  less-than-honorable 
discharge.  Otherwise,  the  bill  HJl.  88 
is  the  same  as  H.R.  8772  of  the  85th 
Congress.  Therefore.  HJL  88  provides 
that  the  boards  for  correction  of  oxili- 
tary  records  and  boards  of  review  win 
be  authorized  to  correct  military  records 
or  military  discharges  taking  into  ooa- 
sideration.  In  each  case,  the  reasons  for 


the  type  of  original  discharge  and  the 
dismissal,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following:  First,  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Incident, 
statement,  attitude,  or  act  which  led  to 
the  original  discharge  or  disnpissal; 
second,  the  age  of  the  individual  at  the 
time  of  the  incident,  statement,  attitude, 
or  act  which  led  to  the  original  discharge 
or  dismissal;  third,  the  normal  punish- 
ment that  might  have  been  adjudged  had 
the  act  or  incident  been  committed  in 
civilian  life;  and  fourth,  the  moral  tur- 
pitude, if  any.  Involved  in  the  incident, 
statement,  attitude,  or  act  which  led  to 
the  discharge  or  dlsmi-ssal. 

In  addition  to  changing  a  discharge 
said  board  having  thi>  sole  and  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  in  tlie  premises  and  it  being 
optional  with  the  said  military  board, 
said  boards  under  H.R.  88  will  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  an  exemplary  reha- 
bilitation certificate  Instead  of  a  general 
discharge  limited.  H.R.  88  contains  all 
the  same  basic  provii.lons  which  were  in 
H  R.  8772,  such  as  not  granting  to  appli- 
cant any  government  benefits  as  a  result 
of  change  in  type  of  discharge  or  being 
issued  the  exemplary  rehabilitation  cer- 
tificate. But  the  boards  will  be  able  to 
review  all  types  of  discharges,  including 
those  Issued  pursuant  to  the  general 
court-martial.  As  you  know,  under  ex- 
isting law.  the  boards  of  review  may  not 
review  dismissals  or  discharges  Issued 
by  reason  of  the  sentence  of  a  general 
court-martial. 

You  will  be  encouraged  to  know  that 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  suggested  I 
file  H.R.  88  promptly  in  this  86th  Con- 
gress and  bring  it  before  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  which  it  was  re- 
ferred at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
then  to  process  it  fiorther  through  the 
House  as  promptly  as  possible  so  that  it 
would  logically  arrive  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  promptly  and 
in  due  time  for  it  to  be  considered  by 
said  committee.  It  arrived  before  said 
Senate  Committee  too  late  to  be  duly 
considered  for  movement  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  suggested  as  likely 
there  will  not  be  need  of  repeated  public 
hearings  In  view  of  the  extended  hear- 
ings last  session  and  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  were  printed  and  available  for 
distribution. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  W.  MAR- 
TIN. JR. 

Mr.  HOFFMi*N  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  desire  to  pay  brief  trib- 
ute to  a  former  Republican  leader  and 
Speaker  of  the  House.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  under  Bert  Snell.  of  New 
York,  under  Joseph  W.  Byms.  William 
Bankhead,  and  our  present  Speaker,  all 
of  whom  gave  us  perfect  service,  as  well 
as  when  our  colleague  from  Massachu- 


setts [Mr.  Martin]  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses. 

In  my  judgment,  every  Republican,  as 
well  as  every  Democrat,  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  our  former  Speaker  [Mr.  Mar- 
tin]; Democrats  because  of  the  excep- 
tional consideration  given  them ;  Repub- 
Ucans  because  of  his  effective  efforts  in 
behalf  of  our  party.  Because  I  am  brief 
at  this  time  does  not  mean  I  am  saying 
even  a  small  fraction  of  what  might 
truthfully  be  said. 

Without  in  any  way  trying  to  make 
comparisons  or  to  comment  at  all  upon 
the  qualifications  of  any  other  man  who 
has  served  us  so  well  and  so  faithfully,  it 
is  my  desire  to  state  that  since  1935, 
which  began  my  term  of  service,  I  have 
never  known  a  man  who  has  more  ac- 
curately represented,  faithfully  and  ably 
served,  the  Republican  Party  and  its 
numbers  than  has  our  colleague,  Joi 
Martin. 

We  have  heard  rumors  now  and  then 
about  Members  of  the  House  and  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  departments  which 
have  raised  questions  as  to  certain 
highly  desirable  qualities  which  every 
public  servant  should  have.  Never,  so 
far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  had  my  ears 
and  eyes  open  all  the  time,  have  I  ever 
heard  any  insinuations  or  even  any  in- 
direct inference  which  at  any  time  to 
any  degree  questioned  the  integrity,  the 
ability,  or  the  faithfulness  to  his  party, 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  of  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Martin  1.  For 
more  than  30  years,  his  sincerity,  his  loy- 
alty, his  devotion  to  the  ijeople  of  his 
district,  his  State,  and  our  Nation,  have 
never  been  questioned  by  friend  or  foe. 

The  Republicans  in  their  wisdom  saw 
fit  the  other  day  to  change  the  House 
leadership  of  our  party.  As  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  party,  I  have  no 
comment  to  make  about  that,  except  to 
add  that  ambition  is  a  Jealous  mistress 
and  kindly  virtues  are  sometimes  for- 
gotten or  disregarded  when  she  is  on 
her  way  to  a  desired  goal.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  good  thing  that  may  come 
from  that  action  at  our  conference,  and 
that  is  the  notification  to  the  Speaker, 
his  party  and  the  public  that  we  will  have 
more  aggressive  action  toward  our  op- 
position. 

We  may  in  recent  years,  have  lacked 
aggressiveness  toward  our  political  op- 
ponents but  our  action  of  Tuesday  is 
proof  positive  that  we  are  able  and 
willing  U'  fight  if  not  the  political 
enemy,  then  each  other.  My  hope  is  that 
we  may  in  the  future  direct  our  fire  in 
the  right  direction. 

If  I  understood  the  Speaker's  remarks 
correctly,  and  I  hope  I  did,  he  will  cer- 
tainly welccMne  and  get  our  suggestions 
and  we  will  get  an  adequate  retvun  in 
kind. 

This  coming  session  promises  to  be 
real  interesting,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  helpfvd  to  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  also  to  our  party. 

Joe's  successor  will  get  from  Republi- 
cans the  same  loyal  service  given  our 
former  Speaker  [Mr.  Martin].  I  am 
quite  sure  that  we  over  here  are  united 
behind  our  leader's  efforts  to  give  the 
country  a  sound,  safe  program.    I  know 


personally  that  I  will  try  to  make  it  in- 
teresting for  the  Speaker  and  the  oppo- 
sition and  I  am  sure  that  the  Members 
on  that  side  will  endeavor  to  improve  on 
our  efforts. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  that  never  have 
I  met  a  more  loyal,  kindly  friend,  a  more 
considerate  leader,  one  more  faithful  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Nation  than  our  friend 
and  former  leader,  Jox  Martin.  WeU 
and  faithfully  has  he  served  the  trust 
given  him  by  the  people  of  his  district,  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Joe  may  talk  about  fading  away. 
but  that  we  will  not  pennlt.  We  need 
his  advice,  his  wise  counsel  and  his  sym- 
pathetic and  kindly  consideration  more 
than  ever.  We  wish  him  a  speedy  and 
complete  return  to  good  health  and 
vigor.  He  will  be  of  inestimable  assist- 
ance to  those  who  seek  to  lead  us. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  FREE  AND  OPEN 
WATERWAY  OR  ANOTHER  BER- 
LIN? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  I  made  a  series 
of  addresses  to  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Extensively  docu- 
mented, those  statements  aimed  at  clari- 
fying the  issues  with  respect  to  Canal 
Zone  sovereignty,  which  since  the  1956 
Suez  crisis  have  movmted  in  frequency 
and  gravity.  Thus,  it  was  not  surprising 
to  read  in  the  press  of  the  United  States 
on  E>ecember  20,  1958,  that  President 
Ernesto  de  la  Guardia,  Jr.,  of  Panama, 
had  signed  a  measure  psissed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  that  coimtry  declar- 
ing the  extension  of  Panama's  territorial 
waters  from  the  internationally  recog- 
nized 3-mile  limit  to  a  12-mile  limit. 

It  may  be  asked  why  President  de  la 
Guardia  gave  his  approval  to  the  act  in 
question.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
thoughtful,  conservative  views  and  ac- 
tion. The  explanation  may  rest  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  the  object  of  re- 
lentless effort  on  the  part  of  radical 
elements  in  Panama  to  displace  him; 
that  is  to  say,  to  throw  him  out  of  the 
presidency,  even  if  violence  is  required. 
He  may  thus  be  constrained  to  acquiesce 
In  matters  of  this  character — which  are 
undoubtedly  accomplished  under  radical 
leadership — to  relieve  himself  of  some  of 
the  radical  pressure.  He  must  know 
that,  to  say  the  least,  for  any  nation 
to  attempt  to  extend  arbitrarily  its  mari- 
time limits  cannot  be  effective,  as  such 
extensions  must  be  by  general  interna- 
tional agreement. 

In  practical  terms  what  does  this  al- 
leged extension  mean  to  the  United 
States?  It  would  completely  surround 
the  two  seaward  ends  of  the  Canal  Zone 
with  Panamanian  waters  between  them 
and  the  high  seas,  making  this  constitu- 
tional acqtiisition  of  the  United  States 
a  maritime  enclave,  in  effect,  another 
Berlin.    This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  matter 
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that  cannot  be  safely  ignored,  for  it  car- 
ries serious  Implications  affecting  all 
Interoceanic  conunerce. 

In  consequence,  agitations  have  re- 
newed in  the  Spanish  language  press  of 
P<mama  for  still  greater  participation  in 
the  management  of  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise.  These  include  demands  that 
▼esseis  crossing  Panamanian  waters  fly 
the  flag  of  Panama,  that  Panama  receive 
50  percent  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
canal,  and  even  that  Panama  charge 
raitals  for  buoys  located  in  canal  ap- 
proaches. What  further  demands  will  be 
made  by  the  Government  of  Panama,  as 
a  littoral  state  under  international  law, 
for  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers  in 
the  alleged  belt.  I  cannot  predict.  But 
I  do  foresee  that  unless  the  present  issue 
Is  adequately  met  that  there  will  be  more 
crises  in  the  future. 

Though  the  paramount  principles  in 
the  Panama  Canal  setup  were  ccmpre- 
hensiv'ely  covered  in  my  previous  ad- 
dres^'^s.  some  of  them  merit  emphasis  in 
the  L^ht  of  this  latest  development. 

The  first  in  Importance  is  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  requirement  that  the 
canal  should  be  free  and  open  to  ves- 
sels of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all 
nations,  on  terms  of  entire  equality. 
To  meet  this  stipulation  the  framers  of 
the  1903  treaty  acquiring  the  Canal  Zone 
provided  for  a  strip  of  land  and  water 
that  would  include  not  only  the  artifi- 
cially constructed  waterway  but  also  its 
maritime  approaches  to  the  high  seas — 
approaches  that  were  in  nowise  partial 
but  altogether  complete. 

At  the  time  of  the  1903  treaty,  the  ac- 
cepted principle  gcveming  the  width  of 
territorial  waters  authorized  a  limit  of 
three  nautical  miles.  Accordingly,  the 
framers  of  tiiis  treaty  defined  tlie  Canal 
Zone  as  beginning  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
three  marine  mUes  from  mean  low  water 
marlc  and  extending  to  and  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  a  distance  of  three  marine  miles 
from  mean  low  water  mark.  These 
limits,  under  international  usage,  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

Essential  for  providing  free  and  open 
Interocean  transit  of  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions, the  maritime  approaches  to  the 
Panama  Canal  are  just  as  much  p&rts  of 
tlie  waterway  as  its  constructed  chan- 
nels, loclcs,  lakes,  and  ports. 

Is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  distin- 
guished men  who  framed  the  canal  trea- 
ties failed  to  recognize  this  obvious  fact? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  they  laid  out  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  high  seas  to  prevent 
any  exterior  encroachments  on  free  and 
open  transit?  Is  it  not  also  clear  that, 
by  their  actions,  they  established  the 
United  States  as  the  littoral  state  for 
the  Canal  Zone,  with  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Panama  Canal  approaches 
from  the  high  seas  to  till  entire  ex- 
clusion of  tlie  exercise  by  Panama  of 
any  such  right,  power  or  authority  In 
these  approaches?  Was  It  not  neces- 
sary that  an  these  conditions  be  estab- 
llslied  by  treaty  before  the  United  States 
should,  or  would  be  Justified,  In  under- 
taking the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  canal?  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions most  be  obvious  to  anyone  familiar 
with  Isthmian  history  and  the  needs  of 


shipping,  for  the  sea  approaches  are 
just  as  necessary  for  efficient  operation, 
maintenance,  and  protection  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  as  any  other  part  of  the 
project.  Thus,  the  recent  Panamanian 
act  is  a  clear  violation  of  treaty,  for  to 
be  vahd  smy  extension  of  maritime  terri- 
torial limits  In  the  Isthmian  region  must 
automatically  apply  to  the  Canal  Zone 
as  well  as  to  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  living  with 
the  canal  problem  for  a  nimiber  of  years. 
Our  position  m  the  Isthmian  area  has 
progressively  deteriorated,  not  because  of 
lack  of  strength  but  because  of  our  mis- 
taken policy  of  placation  of  elements 
hostile  to  the  United  States. 

The  current  crisis  at  Panama  I  recog- 
nize as  conforming  to  tiie  familiar  pat- 
tern of  the  long-range  Communist  plan 
for  wresting  ownership  and  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal  from  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  it  conforms  to  the  well-known 
technique  of  stating  a  position  and  build- 
ing up  a  record  for  later  negotiations  or. 
in  this  c&ze.  for  adjudication  before  an 
international  tribunal,  all  with  the  idea 
of  exacting  a  huge  indemuily  from  the 
United  States  for  the  relinquishment  of 
such  marine  claims. 

It  also  follows  the  recent  example  of 
Iceland,  where,  in  line  with  Communist 
policy,  an  attempted  extension  of  Ice- 
landic territorial  waters  to  the  12-mile 
limit  brought  that  country  into  direct 
conflict  with  Great  Britain,  which,  by  the 
way.  properly  and  effectively  ignored  it. 
No  such  situation  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  at  Panama. 

At  this  juncture.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  to  these  in  authority  in  Panama 
that  the  mounting  series  of  unreasonable 
and  unrealistic  demands  there  will  not 
result  in  United  States  or  world  approval 
Instead,  tliey  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
current  pleas  of  communistic  and  other 
clamorous  agitators  for  internationaliz- 
ing the  Panama  Canal.  In  fact,  they  can 
have  no  other  effect,  for  the  canal  can 
never  lie  nationalized  by  Panama. 

Here  I  wish  to  stress  again  the  point  I 
have  made  many  times  previously  that  if 
the  United  States  should  ever  surrender 
Its  ownership  and  C(Hitrol  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  great  Isthmian  waterway  will 
not  pass  to  Panamanian  jurisdiction  but 
to  an  international  authority.  Such  or- 
ganization would  never  be  as  Uberal  and 
understanding  in  Its  relations  with  Pana- 
ma as  the  United  States.  Then,  why  do 
Panamanian  leaders  persist  on  a  course 
that.  In  effect,  amounts  to  Panama  dig- 
ging its  own  grave? 

This  leads  me  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  cause  of  internationalization, 
which  is  now  being  persistently  pressed, 
has  also  been  substantially  aided  and 
strengthened  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
our  own  Government  has  practiced  a 
policy  of  appeasement  and  silence  rather 
than  one  of  Justice  and  fair  play  based 
solidly  on  the  realistic  facts  Involved — 
in  other  words,  it  has  been  playing  pos- 
sum In  all  these  critical  aituationa.  It  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  Panama 
Canal  problema  thus  arising  are  still 
drifting  from  bad  to  worse.  Certainly, 
It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  those  in  respon- 
sible authority  to  reassert  our  long  estab- 
lished and  tested  policies,  the  necessity 


for  which  have  been  so  clearly  and  re- 
peatedly demonstrated.  We  mutt  not 
permit  the  piecemeal  liquidation  of  the 
canal  nor  the  creation  of  another  Berlin 
at  this  artery  of  world  commerce. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  emphasizes 
the  imperative  need  for  prompt  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  1.  which  Is  similar  to  Houie 
Conciurent  Resolution  205.  85th  Con- 
gress, and  the  formal  refusal  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  recognize  the  present 
attempted  stranglehold  encirclement  of 
the  Canal  Zone. 

A  news  story  in  the  Panama  American 
of  December  12,  1958,  and  an  editorial  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October 
25,  1958.  supplying  further  documenta- 
tion on  the  canal  question,  are  com- 
mended for  reading  by  all  Members  of 
Con?Tre.,s  and  others  In  policy  positions. 
The  indicated  news  stoiy  and  editorial, 
together  with  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 1.  86th  Congress,  follow: 
[From  the  Pan-.rm  American.  Dec.  12,  I0S8] 
Sckround-Canal-Zowi       Meascsx       OK'd — 

le-Mnr-LrMTT   Law   Is   HEAoro  rem  Pmesi- 

ircwciA 

A  bill  which  could  make  the  Canal  Zone  an 
area  totally  rurrcninded  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama — a  aort  of  Junior  grade  West  Ber- 
lin— paased  the  main  hurtUe  In  tbe  Rational 
AjHcmbly  last  night  and  appsarsd  hsaded 
smoothly  for  tl»c  desk  of  Prsaldemt  Tiiii^lii 
de  la  Cuardia.  Jr. 

Whether  Uie  PreUdent  will  seek  any 
changes  in  the  present  form  of  the  bill  be- 
fore signing  it  Into  law  could  not  be  learned 
today. 

By  extending  Panamanian  territorial  wa- 
ters to  13  miles  frotn  the  present  3  miles, 
tbe  bill  win  have  tbe  effect  of  pUdng  9 
miles  of  Panamanian  territorial  waters  be- 
tween the  Canal  Zone's  8  miles  of  jurls- 
dlcUon  and  the  open  sea.  Thus  it  will  be 
Impos&ible  for  a  ship  to  approach  or  leave 
the  Canal  Zone  without  ymjuring  through 
Panamanian  territorial  waten.  under  di- 
rect Panamanian  Jtirladlctlon. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  National  Assembly 
passed  the  measure  last  night  In  seeond 
reading.  UEuaUy  the  passage  ot  a  bm  la 
second  rea<ilng  Is  tantamount  to  enactment. 
since  the  third  and  final  reading  Is  more  or 
less  a  formaUty. 

Tbe  bill  provides  that  tlie  administration 
of  the  territorial  waters  will  be  In  conlormlty 
with  Panama's  existing  treaties. 

In  a  committee  report  recommending  the 
measure  for  passage,  note  is  talcen  that  the 
measure  will  not  affect  the  3-mlIe  area  to 
seaward  granted  to  the  United  SUtes  at  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  entrances  of  the 
canal. 

The  report  adds,  however,  that  the  bill,  If 
It  becomes  law,  will  give  Panama  a  9- 
mlle  zone  at  full  sovereignty  at  both  ends  of 
tbe  canal  between  tbe  end  otf  Canal  Eone 
Jurisdiction  and  tne  high  seas. 

When  the  blU  was  Introduced  Into  the 
assembly  by  Deputy  AquUlno  Boyd  on  De- 
cember 1  It  bore  also  the  signature  of  one 
deputy  of  each  of  the  msjor  political  factions 
In  the  assembly. 

Besides  Boyd,  who  was  Foreign  lOnister 
until  late  last  May.  tbe  deputies  sponsoring 
tlie  measure  were  Manuel  R.  Arias  B..  IMofe- 
nes  Pino.  Alfredo  Aleman.  Jr,  Domingo  Diss 
Q^  and  Mario  J.  dc  ObaldU. 

After  the  bUl  was  sent  to  committee  for 
study,  two  members  of  tlie  present  cabinets 
Foreign  Minister  Miguel  Moreno,  and  Sduca- 
tlon  Minister  Carlos  Sucre  testified  before  tlie 
body  and  suggested  certain  cbanges. 

The  text  as  approved  yesterday  is  ilifrerent 
from  the  original  in  some  respects. 


It  provides  that  tbe  Chid  XxecuUvt  will 
acTmlnlrter  the  law:  _^^^_^ 

(B)   In  aeeordanoe  wtth  the  constitutluu; 

( b  I  In  acoordanee  wltli  existtn^  treaties; 

(c)  In  aoeordanoe  wltli  tbe  eomalt 
of    the  United  Natkaaa  Obeft 
Eiglits  of  tbe  8sa  bald  in  Geneva  1b  1M8. 
aud 

rd)  In  accordance  with  Panaxaa'k  poaltlon 
wtth  regard  to  her  hlstarlcal  waters.  (Thia 
has  reference  to  Panama'^  long-taken  posi- 
tion that  she  bas  special  rights  in  tbe  Oulf 
of  Panama.) 

Tbe  lav  ss  tnttlally  mtroduced  bad  tbe 
approval  of  Panama's  delegation  to  the  Cosi- 
fcrence  on  ELl^ts  of  tbe  Sea. 

The  committee  report  took  note  that  the 
additional  zone  of  9  miles  added  to  Panama's 
territorial  waters  embraces  an  area  rich  in 

It  also  notes  that  a  number  at  otber  na- 
tions have  extended  their  territorial  waters 
to  12  miles.  Amooc  tboae  named  were: 
Egypt.  Ecuador,  Ouatemala.  Bumanla.  Hon- 
dura.s.  the  Soviet  Union  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

TIae  pteamble  to  tbe  law  as  introduced 
said  also: 

"It  Is  of  great  importance  for  tbe  Republic 
to  declare  that  it  extends  its  soveretgn  rtgbts 
In  a  13-mUe  aanc  ot  tcrrttotlal  sea  along  aU 
lu  coasts,  without  prejudice  to  coaunltmenta 
in  international  treaties  in  foroe  for  tbe  in- 
nocent passage  of  foreign  ships  which  use  tbe 
Panr.ma  Canal  international  navigation 
l8n^  " 

H /wever.  some  press  comments  have  Indi- 
cated that  11  tbe  law  were  passed  It  would 
permit  Panama  to  stop  and  board  socb  ships 
approaching  or  leaving  tbe  csnwl. 

IProm  tbe  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Oct.  », 

19U| 
Tin  UHrr«B  ^tatsb  of  AtamacA  Cam^  Soa- 

BXNiaai  Its  Riobts  in  tbe  PsMsais  Csnaz. 

Agitatkn  In  tbe  Republic  of  Panama  over 
the  status  of  tbe  Canal  Zone  featorcs  two 
claims:  (1)  "The  canal  Is  ours";  and  (2) 
Panama  and  the  United  States  arc  equal 
partners  In  the  canal,  and  should  therefore 
split  Its  gross  revenues  5O-50,  while  we 
meet  all  eapgiises. 

In  thl-i  country,  some  volees,  notably  Mr. 
James  Warburg's,  have  been  raised  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  Intcniatlanallae  tbe 
canal,  to  act  a  good  example  to  CX>lonai 
Nasser. 

None  of  these  proposals  makes  sense. 
There  Is  no  legitimate  comparison  between 
the  poEitlon  of  the  American  Cknemment  st 
Panama  and  tbat  of  the  Suez  Oompany  In 
Egypt.  As  CongreEsman  9Lacm,  (Democrat 
of  Pennsylvania)  bas  pointed,  out  In  sewal 
speeches,  the  Canal  Zone  Is  "oonsUtutlonaUy 
acquired  territory  of  the  United  Btataa." 
While  the  British  Oovernment  owned  4S.75 
percent  of  the  Sues  Company,  and  Its  admin- 
istration was  largriy  French,  the  company 
was  an  Bgyptlan  enterprise,  operating  on  a 
100-year  lease,  when  Nasser  exprcfvtoted  it. 

Our  treaty  of  1903  with  the  BepuMIr  at 
Panama  gave  tis  sovsielgn  rights  ant  a  strip 
of  land  10  miles  wide  across  the  isthmus. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  grant  was  that  we 
might  touUd.  mamtalB.  operate  and  defend 
an  interoceanic  canal,  and  the  grant  was 
perpetual. 

We  undertook  to  pay  the  RepnbUe  of 
Panama  $10  million  In  1903.  and  an  annuity 
thereafter.  Tlie  payments  bsve  been  in- 
creased sereral  tlmss,  and  now  stand  at  about 
S1.900jOOO.  It  Is  eoneetvabls  that  this  win 
be  Increassd  tout  tbe  notion  tbat 
can  rightfully  claim  a  half  share  of  tbs 
la  ridiculous.  Yet  It  was  put  forward  by  tbe 
Deputy  Fcrrcign  Minister  oT  Panama,  who 
now  oecnples  a  piofessuili  ebatr  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Panama,  where  he  instructs  stu- 
dents in  the  fandsd  rtgtato  Itar  wbl^i  tlssy 
riot  pertodlcaUy. 

Charlee  Evans  Hogtass.  Oscrstsry  at  Blafes 
In  1933,  made  this  statement  to  tba  M*tM— ' 


from  Panama,  when  he  raised  the  question 
of  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone:  "It  Is  an 
absolute  futility  for  the  Panamanian  Oor- 
emment  to  expect  any  American  admlnlstra- 
tkm,  no  matter  what  It  Is.  any  President  or 
any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to  smrcnder  any 
part  of  tboee  rlghte  which  the  United  States 
has  acquired  under  the  treaty  of  1903." 

Consixicratiacis  at  international  law  and 
hemisphere  secin-lty  make  the  Hughes  dec- 
laration of  1923  even  more  valid  today. 


COLLABORATION  ON  FISCAL  POLICY 

The  8PE1AKBR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TwNUTBXKBT).  UndCT  preTious  order  ol 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington llir.  PsLLTl  is  recognised  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  PZLLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  should 
like  to  express  a  few  thoughts  which 
seem  to  me  both  timely  and  Impartant. 

Obviously  this  Congress  is  faced  wtth 
the  responsiUlitar  oi  providing  as  fully 
as  possible  against  any  military  peril 
from  enemy  attack.  Also,  we  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  meeting  properly  the 
domestic  needs  of  the  Natkm.  Further- 
more, the  challenge  in  both  these  fields 
aiiould  be  accomplished  within  the 
framework  of  Federal  Treasury  revenue 
and  in  line  with  sound  anti-inflation 
policy. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  tbe  hod^t  can 
l>e  balanced  and  may  I  say  I  brfJeme  It 
can  be  done  without  compromisinp  either 
our  security  or  soeh  Goremment  service 
to  the  people  as  is  needed  and  necessary. 
I  think  it  can  be  done  and  service  given 
without  undue  Inflation  of  the  national 
debt  or  dissipation  of  the  value  of  our 
doHar. 

I  have  in  mind  that  more  than  100 
years  ago,  ^r.  Spealrer,  Lord  Maeaulay. 
the  famous  British  historian,  in  a  letter 
to  a  Wograi^ier  of  Thomas  JelTerson, 
predicted  that  the  United  States  would 
be,  as  he  expressed  it,  as  fearfully 
plundered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians 
in  the  20th  centuiy  as  the  Roman  Empire 
was  in  the  5th  century. 

Maeaulay  was  not  referring  to  Rus- 
sians invading  and  pillaging  this  land  as 
Rome  had  been  lavaged  by  Hun  and 
Vandal.  Rather  he  envisaged  our  col- 
lapse due  to  oar  own  institutions  and  on 
account  oi  what  transpires  perhaps  in 
this  very  C?ongress  and  in  this  very  year 
1959. 

Nor  was  Maeaulay  alone  fn  such  a  fear. 
Indeed  Thomas  Jefferson  himself  had 
warned  of  such  a  catastrophe  due  to  fis- 
cal imprudence.  Jefferson  pointed  to 
the  danger  to  oar  Independence,  as  he 
said,  if  oar  leaden  load  as  with  paiTetoal 
debt. 

Jefferson's  own  words — and  they  ap- 
ply equally  weD  today— were: 

We  must  make  our  choice  between  econ- 
omy and  Ubcrty  or  profusion  and  servitude. 


He  said  be  placed  econamy 
the  first  and  moai  important  virtaes  and 
public  debt  aa  tbe  srestcst  of  daaeexa 
to  be  feared." 

Mr.  Speaker,  durlnr  tbe  dUBcolt  daya 
abead  I  hope  ttaooe  wards  of  waniipg  of 
will  be  At  BMinbeted. 

has  called  tor 

>uJrtHiy  tbe  nd  6awn  on  tnflatkmaiy 
Federal  wpmOkng  He  wniiiwiBtsrH  that 
this  Nation  la  In  dancer  ot  pricing  itadf 


out  of  world  tnar}rt>iM  Hc  sBCks  to  limit 
Govermnent  expendiUirea  to  an  over- 
all amount  within  the  total  of  antici- 
pated Qovemment  revenue. 

Since  I  have  promised  to  support  such 
an  «x>ft»vTHy  tf ort,  I  am  taking  this 
means  xil  suggesting  certain  areas  where 
savings  can  be  effected. 

For  example,  tbe  other  day  I  was  read- 
ing akwut  Bolivia.  In  our  foreign  aid  we 
underwrtte  a  third  of  ttie  total  Bohvian 
budget  We  have  ctmtributed  $120  mil- 
lion in  the  last  4  years.  This  aid  was 
to  a  foreign  government  which  national- 
iaed  Bolivia's  major  industry,  her  tin 
mines,  which  wve  operating  i»-ofitably 
and  paying  taxes.  Now  the  mines  are 
ioeing  money  and  not  paying  taxes.  In- 
stead, tbe  taxpayers  of  tbe  United  States 
are  footing  the  bill. 

To  help  better  up  Bolivia's  ecoixmy 
in  1956.  we  donated  U.Sw  Government 
wheat  and  flour.  These  gifts  in  turn 
were  sold  by  Bolivic  to  private  firms 
there  who  resold  to  the  public.  These 
private  dealers  through  well-thned  abol- 
ishment of  a  "pegged"  exchange  rate 
made  a  windfall  profit  on  these  products 
equal  to  sosae.  S3  million. 

I  think  a  study  of  Bolivian  aid  will 
show  we  might  as  well  save  our  money, 
and  I  am  equally  confident  it  would  lie 
itiA  same  wiUi  many  other  foreign  coun- 
tries receiving  our  aid. 

Why  not  study  our  own  farm  program 
right  here  at  iiome.  I  see  by  f  summary 
of  16  mpntha  operations  ended  last  Oc- 
tober 31  tbat  farm  surplus  transactions 
of  tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
cost  tbe  Nation  a  loss  ot  $1.2  bilbon. 
In  November  11^7  some  30  economists 
testifying  kjefcnre  a  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Subcommittee  were  polled  as 
to  where  to  reduce  tbe  nondefense 
budget;  farm  spending  was  listed  as  tbe 
number  one  area  for  cutSi.  Tbe  soil 
bank  is  only  tbe  latest  of  laws  which  try 
to  firm  up  farm  prices  and  control  pro- 
duction which  have  proved  ineffective 
and  fail  to  cure  farm  problems.  It 
should  not  be  renewed. 

I  think  our  agricultural  expenditurea 
are  running  at  tbe  rate  now  of  almost  $1 
billion  per  <>«niim  That  money  comes 
out  of  the  taxpay^s  pocket  or  will  be 
charged  to  the  national  debt.  Inciden- 
tally, payments  in  excess  of  $10jMM  were 
made  in  1S^7  to  some  17  residents  of  my 
State  of  Washington  for  not  planting 
wheat,  and  yet  tbe  total  crop  keeps 
riimhii^g  under  the  soil-bank  acreage  re- 
serve program,  which  I  may  say,  I  voted 
against.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  own  figures  for  tbe  past 
year,  witb  25  percent  less  acreage  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  under  wheat  produc- 
tion we  still  had  a  total  of  10  percent  in- 
crease in  busb^  production  resulting  In 
an  overall  staggtfing  surplus  of  1.3  bil- 
lion bushels. 

In  aearcbing  for  ways  to  bcM  down  the 
inflationary  Fed^al  budget  our  agricul- 
tural program.  I  repeat,  should  most  cer- 
tainly come  In  for  closer  scrutiny,  b«it  I 
am  not  suggesting  a  cut  in  programs  tbat 

help  tbe  handicapped  or  tbe  aged  or 
needy;  nor  would  I  favor  a  redorttnr  In 

essential  public  service.  

In  asy  opinian.  no  geneial  tax  Increase 
is  called  for,  altboogh  institnting  charges 
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to  those  who  use  Oovemment  agencies 
could  well  be  studied. 

My  thought  Is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  since 
the  Soviet  Union  expects  a  balanced 
budget  with  a  comfortable  surplus  we 
had  better  get  busy  and  think  In  terms  of 
economic  as  well  as  scientific  and  mili- 
tary competition  with  Russia.  I  suggest 
it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
Congress  to  forget  partisanship  and  to 
forget,  too,  the  1960  elections.  Congress 
should  cooperate  with  the  President  and 
in  this  year  of  great  prosperity,  show  the 
world  some  fiscal  responsibility. 

Incidentally,  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  now  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  greater  freedom  from  want 
than  ever  before  are  entitled  to  have 
these  gains  protected.  No  group  in 
America  can  gain,  in  fact,  all  will  suffer 
unless  the  overall  fiscal  policy  is  sound. 
Let  us  collaborate  on  such  a  program 
during  the  ensuing  months. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  LEGISLA- 
TION. 86TH  CONGRESS.  1ST  SES- 
SION, 1959 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  more 
important  domestic  legislation  faces  the 
Congress  this  year  than  the  several  bills 
already  introduced  and  those  which  will 
later  be  introduced  to  amend  and  im- 
prove the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  and 
I  earnestly  trust  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
schedule  prompt  hearings  and  make  a 
report  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  record  of  the  85th  Congress  con- 
cerning such  legislation  was  dismal  in- 
deed. Although  several  bills  had  been 
pending  since  January  1957,  no  legisla- 
tion was  reported  until  the  summer  of 
1958,  and  the  bill  was  not  called  up  for 
floor  action  until  the  last  week  of  the 
second  session  in  August  1958.  Even 
then,  the  bill  had  no  opportunity  to  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits,  because  it 
was  attached  by  the  Senate  as  a  rider 
to  a  longshoremen's  bill  which  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  railroad  re- 
tirement. The  railroad  workers  are 
familiar  with  this  sorry  performance  and 
cannot  understand  why  they  were  singled 
out  for  such  discrimination.  They  are 
aware  that  Congress  last  year  passed 
legislation  of  a  related  nature  concern- 
ing other  workers,  including : 

First.  The  pay  increase  bill  for  civil 
service  workers  and  military  personnel. 

Second.  The  bill  providing  additional 
benefits  for  certain  retired  civil  service 
workers. 

Third.  The  bill  authorizing  a  6-percent 
Increase  in  retirement  benefits  for  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Fourth.  The  bill  extending  by  50  per- 
cent the  period  of  entitlement  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  all  unemployed 
workers  except  railroad  workers. 

The  railroad  employees  also  recall  that 
Congress  last  year  passed  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try, including: 

First.  8.  3778.  the  so-called  Smathers 
report  which  was  designed,  among  other 


things,  to  help  equalize  the  competitive 
factor  in  the  transportation  industry. 

Second.  Legislation  repealing  the  3- 
percent  freight  tax  and  the  excise  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  coal. 

In  view  of  the  continued  furloughs  and 
reduction  In  force,  railroad  employees 
quite  naturally  are  asking  how  much  of 
the  $270  million  savings  resulting  from 
this  tax  repeal  went  to  stockholders,  how 
much  went  to  shippers,  how  much  went 
to  salaried  employees  of  the  railroad,  and 
how  much  went  to  raUroad  wage  earners. 

What  legislation  should  be  considered 
when  the  committee  schedules  hearings? 
The  list  is  almost  endless,  but  to  name 
just  a  few,  the  committee  should  care- 
fully consider: 

First.  The  bill  to  repeal  the  so-called 
"last  employer"  clause  under  which  a 
railroad  worker  loses  his  retirement 
benefits  if,  at  the  time  he  retires,  he  is 
holding  some  little  side  Job  to  earn  a 
little  additional  income. 

Second.  The  bill  to  repeal  the  "dual 
benefit  restriction"  on  wives  of  retired 
railroad  workers — happily.  Congress  has 
already  repealed  the  restriction  imposed 
in  1951  on  employees  and  widows  of  em- 
ployees. 

Third.  The  bill  to  lower  the  wife's 
benefit  age  from  65  to  62  as  has  already 
been  done  for  wives  of  retired  social 
security  workers. 

Fourth.  The  bill  to  reduce  the  retire- 
ment age  of  women  workers  with  less 
than  30  years'  service  from  65  to  62  as 
has  already  been  done  for  women  work- 
ers covered  by  social  security — women 
workers  with  more  than  30  years'  service 
may  retire  under  the  present  law  at  60. 

Fifth.  The  bill  to  reduce  the  retirement 
age  of  male  workers  after  30  years'  serv- 
ice. 

Sixth.  The  biU  to  repeal  the  antique 
test  period  of  1924-31  and  inaugurate 
the  5  best  years  rule,  under  the  applica- 
tion of  which  the  retirement  benefits  of 
both  active  and  retired  workers  would  be 
increased. 

Seventh.  The  bill  to  extend  the  period 
of  entitlement  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  furloughed  railroad  workers. 
The  need  for  prompt  action  on  this  bill 
is  particularly  urgent,  because  the  period 
of  entitlement  authorized  under  the  cur- 
rent law  will  expire  for  many  furloughed 
workers  sometime  this  month,  in  the 
dead  of  winter  when  the  opportunity  for 
reemployment  Is  extremely  remote. 

Realistically,  I  know  that  all  of  this 
legislation  cannot  and  will  not  be  passed 
in  this  one  session  of  Congress.  More- 
over. I  realize  that  the  passage  of  any  of 
these  bills  would  create  an  additional 
drain  on  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund 
which,  according  to  the  actuaries,  is  al- 
ready operating  at  a  deficit.  Comparing 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement system  with  those  of  the  Social 
Security  System,  I  still  find  It  hard  to 
understand  why  there  should  have  been 
an  operating  deficit  in  the  last  several 
years  while  employment  was  high  and 
relatively  stable.  With  so  many  unem- 
ployed today,  the  fund  does  not  receive 
as  much  revenue  and  an  operating  deficit 
Is  more  understandable.  If  unemploy- 
ment is  aggravating  the  deficit,  and  Inso- 
far as  the  deficit  is  not  attributable  to 
mismanagement  and  cannot  be  elimi- 


nated by  economy  In  administrative  ex- 
penditures, I  believe  the  average  railroad 
worker  still  fortunate  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed would  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
tax  rate  to  help  liquidate  the  deficit  and 
finance  the  cost  of  the  additional  bene- 
fits Incorporated  in  some  of  the  forego- 
ing bills.  However,  I  am  convinced  th-t 
the  workers  would  vigorously  oppose  an 
increase  in  the  tax  base.  An  increase  in 
the  tax  base  from  $350  to  $400  as  pro- 
posed in  legislation  ir.troduced  last  year 
would  reduce,  and  In  some  cases  com- 
pletely destroy,  the  private  supplemental 
retirement  programs  in  which  many  rail- 
road workers  participate. 

The  current  tax  rate  is  6»4  percent  on 
both  the  employee  and  the  employer. 
How  much  that  rate  would  have  to  be 
increased  to  liquidate  the  deficit  and 
finance  additional  benefits  would  depend 
upon  which  benefits  the  committee  de- 
cides to  approve  and  could  be  calculated 
only  by  the  members  of  the  committee. 
If  the  benefits  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee are  acceptable,  if  the  rate  Increase 
recommended  by  the  committee  Is  rea- 
sonable and  if  the  committee  does  not 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  tax  base, 
I  believe  the  membership  of  the  House 
will  overwhelmingly  support  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  However, 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
committee  must  be  careful  to  solicit  the 
advice  and  listen  to  the  testimony  of 
representatives  not  only  of  railroad  man- 
agement but  of  the  railroad  workers 
them.sel¥es  who.  we  must  never  forget, 
help  to  finance  and  own  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Fund.  Railroad  workers  are 
reasonable  men  and  women.  TTiey  want 
to  protect  the  solvency  of  their  fimd; 
and  they  will  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
management  and  with  Congress  In  the 
drafting  of  a  sensible  program  which  wUl 
help  relieve  the  problems  of  the  unem- 
ployed, increase  job  opportunities  by  re- 
ducing the  voluntary  retirement  age  and 
meet  the  financial  crisis  of  those  already 
on  the  retirement  rolls. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
that  the  gentleman  is  Interested  in  that 
particular  legislation.  It  is  something 
that  interests  me.  and  I  join  with  him  In 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  prompt  ac- 
tion. I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  his  very  fine 
comments. 

Mr.  POFF.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


STUDY  ADEQUACY  OF  COMPENSA- 
TION IN  FEDERAL  LAND  ACQUISI- 
TIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Teller]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
Introduced  my  bill  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion To  Study  Adequacy  of  Compensation 
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in  Federal  L«nd  Aoqutattions.  Mow  that 
almost  a  year  has  passed  since  my  origi- 
nal proposal  was  introduced  as  H  Jl.  9994, 
85th  Congress,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  given  study  by 
the  executive  agencies,  I  believe  we 
should  be  able  to  move  to  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal  and  put  an 
end  to  the  haphasard  piecemeal  and  un- 
correlated  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  patch  the  defects  In  the  current  pro- 
cedures. 

While  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  says  that  no  private  property  shall 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just  com- 
pensation, there  are  many  real  losses 
suffered  for  which  there  Is  no  compensa- 
tion. The  Federal  courts  have  classed 
these  losses  as  consequential  damages,  a 
term  that  has  become  so  comprehensive 
as  to  include  the  special  value  of  property 
to  an  individual;  the  disruption  or  even 
destruction  of  a  business  and  the  loss  of 
its  good  will :  accelerated  depreciation 
of  machinery  in  moving  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another:  new  or  increased  in- 
terest charges  resulting  from  the  move; 
and  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  property  required  for  public  use  and 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  a  re- 
placement site. 

The  awaren  38s  of  the  Congress  to  these 
problems  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  authorized  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  the  Interioar 
and  the  Urban  Renewal  Administrator 
to  make  limited  pasrments  for  moving 
expenses.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  have 
not  only  not  gone  far  enough,  we  have 
established  dual  standards.  There  Is  a 
different  basis  for  the  payments  author- 
ized In  Defen.se  Department  projects 
from  those  allowed  in  urban  renewal  pro- 
jects. While  this  limited  reimbursement 
does  not  fuDy  compensate  those  In- 
volved, no  moving  expenses  can  be  paid 
by  any  other  agency.  The  inequity  suf- 
fered by  those  whose  property  is  required 
for  a  t>ost  office  building  or,  for  example, 
a  civil  airport  such  as  that  for  the  Wash- 
ington area,  is  thereby  heightened.  An 
article  appearing  in  the  January  1958 
issue  of  the  Appraisal  Journal,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Apprai£ers,  served  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  continuing  piecemeal,  and 
almost  haphazard,  approach  to  this  sub- 
ject. Entitled  "Review  of  Efforts  To  Min- 
imize Losses  in  Condemnation."  by  Mil- 
ton A.  Pearl,  an  attorney  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  article  dis- 
cusses the  need  for  action,  the  various 
proposals  now  pending  before  many  of 
our  committees,  and  comes  to  what  I  sub- 
mit are  these  sound  cooclusiops: 

If  the  many  committees  of  Obngress  study- 
ing tbe  adequMry  of  compcnaatlon  in  ooc- 
demnatlon  cases  eontlnu*  tlieir  sepanito 
paths  It  win  IflMi  InvTttaMy  to  a  fortbcr  di- 
rergence  In  ttoa  lagtalativ*  antborfeEatlon. 
Kconomlea  of  time.  Hfort,  and  money,  pins 
the  obTtoua  deatrabUlty  of  bavlng  aU  FadenU 
agenctea  acquire  land  under  the  aamc  mice. 
Indicate  tbe  beneflU  that  vlU  be  derived  If  a 
bait  is  eaUed  to  the  pleoameaJ  approaeH  and 
the  task  at  finding  •  aotattan  la  given  to 
group  baTtng  no  oUmt  reepnwelbnitlee, 


Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  basic  struggle  In 
which  we  are  engaged  today  our  greatest 
asset  Is  tbe  fairxiesa.  freedom,  and  good 
will  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.    If 


we  are  depriving  even  a  small  percentage 
of  our  citizens  of  their  property,  without 
compensating  them  In  full  for  all  of 
their  losses,  we  are  defeating  our  own 
purpose.  It  is  submitted  that  we  must 
review  this  problem  with  the  same  sense 
of  urgency  that  we  must  give  to  the  de- 
velopment of  missiles  and  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  establishment  of 
facilities  for  their  testing,  launching,  and 
use. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  85th 
Congress  in  1958  a  law  was  enacted  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  payments  for  moving  expenses  re- 
sulting from  land  acquisitions.  However, 
during  this  same  session.  Congress  re- 
fused to  pass  a  law  authorizing  similar 
payments  to  people  forced  to  move  be- 
cause of  the  establishment  of  the  second 
Washington  airport  at  Cl^antilly.  Va. 
Why  the  difference  in  treatment  between 
the  two  tjTJes  of  projects?  Will  some 
acquisitions  be  singled  out  by  this  Con- 
gress and  additional  losses  made  com- 
pensable while  repasrment  will  be  denied 
for  losses  in  other  cases  despite  the 
equally  meritorious  character  of  claims? 

In  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Members  of  our  Congress  have 
been  faced  with  the  problem  of  their  con- 
stituents' Inability  to  move  without 
hardship  when  displaced  by  the  con- 
demnation of  their  homes  or  places  of 
business.  I  think  more  and  more  of  us 
are  coming  to  a  realization  that  an  over- 
all study  to  establish  uniformity  in  all 
types  of  acquisitions  is  essential. 

Although  I  am  one  of  those  who  recog- 
nize the  need  for  uniformity.  I,  too.  have 
problems  in  my  own  district,  problems 
which  are  encountered  in  other  districts 
and  are  national  in  character.  These 
problems  are  here  today  and  will  not  be 
gone  tomorrow  unless  the  commission 
to  study  the  adequacy  of  compensation 
Is  established  without  undue  delay  and 
acccunplisbes  its  mlssian  expeditiously. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  be  considering  a  housing 
bill  in  the  near  future  and  may  desire 
to  take  action  to  relieve  the  i^ght  of 
those  displaced  by  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects before  CMigress  has  enacted  legis- 
lation for  a  study  to  establish  imiformity. 
I  have  also  reintroduced  two  bills  which 
I  first  introduced  last  year  designed  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  those 
who  are  diqalaced  by  nrban  renewal 
projects. 

My  proposals  in  connection  with  urban 
renewal  projects  would  provide  for  re- 
imbursement by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  displaced  persons  as  follows: 

First.  They  authorize  payment  for  in- 
direct as  wen  as  direct  expenses  and 
losses. 

Second.  The  WHs  also  permit  pay- 
ments to  tenants  for  the  difference  in 
rental  for  1  year  between  the  old  rental 
and  the  higher  rental  which  they  might 
be  oUiged  to  pay  for  new  homes  or  busi- 
nesses. 

Third.  The  bills  also  allow  payment 
to  businessmen  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  their  business  ff  they  cannot 
find  a  Bew  location  and  if  they  are  not 
offered  a  taefq-eace  m  tba  redevda|>- 
nwDt  project  Iti^. 

Fourth.  The  bilk  also  inereaK  the 
maxiranm  pajmiei^  to  $500  In  the 


of  an  Individual  or  family  and  $10,000 
in  the  case  of  a  businessman.  Existing 
law  authorizes  pajrments  for  "reasonable 
and  necessary  moving  expenses  and  any 
actual  direct  losses  of  property  except 
goodwill  or  profit"  limited  to  $100  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  or  family  or  $2,500 
in  the  case  of  a  business  concern. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  bills  empower  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  low -cost  loans  to 
those  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  reintroduced  bill 
"To  establish  a  Commission  To  Study 
the  Adeqxiacy  of  Compensation,"  I  have 
adopted  suggestions  for  amendment 
made  by  Army  Secretary  Brucker  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairman.  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  have  also  made  other 
modifications  in  the  Ught  of  events  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  I  think  that  this 
should  be  a  nonpartisan  undertaking. 
It  is  clearly  one  with  which  we  are  all 
concerned. 

Although  I  have  requested  the  views 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I  have  to 
date  received  no  comment  from  Mr. 
Stans.  Since  the  Army  letter  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  stated  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  no  objection, 
I  have  concluded  that  ttie  Army's  posi- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  recommending  favorable  con- 
sideration of  my  proposal,  is  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  Therefore  I 
present  my  biH  as  a  noncontroversial 
proposal,  and  I  hope  it  will  receive  bi- 
partisan support  aiM]  early  enactment. 


It"' 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  today  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
SOO,  which  I  hope  will  be  enacted  as  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1959.  This  bill  is 
entitled  "A  bill  to  protect  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  persons 
to  the  equal  protectf<m  of  the  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes."  It  will  provide  a 
positive  approarti  to  aid  in  solving  one 
of  the  major  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try today— that  of  protecting  and  en- 
forcing the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
persons  to  be  equally  protected  under 
laws  that  conform  to  the  Constitution. 

As  the  natkmal  ccmscience  straggles 
to  free  itself  from  its  sad  and  ancient 
burden  of  racial  discrimination,  the 
dwindling  minority  of  those  who  want 
to  retain  tbe  outmoded  relics  of  human 
slavery  become  more  desperate  in  their 
fears  and  emotions.  They  foster  strife 
Rnrf  violence,  they  defy  the  law,  and 
where  they  can  they  use  the  instruments 
of  law  in  efforts  to  frustrate  or  at  least 
delay  the  achievement  of  equality  mader 
law. 

Sdiools.  hones,  and  temples  of  wor- 
flfalp  hjive  been  bombed.  PMedom  of 
tmemhtj  and  aprasaion  has  been  stifled. 
TliiM— laln  of  adtwoiehlldren  have  been 
locked  oat  o<  ttaeir  schools.  MuttttudesoC 
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citizens  are  being  denied  the  most  basic 
right  of  democracy — the  right  to  vote. 
Yet  for  5  long  years  the  President  has 
followed  a  passive,  do-as-llttle-as-possi- 
ble  policy,  in  the  hope  that  somehow, 
sometime,  the  spirit  of  human  kindness 
and  fair  play  that  is  inherent  in  the 
American  people  will  melt  the  organized 
defiance  of  those  who  would  rather  de- 
stroy the  American  Constitution  than 
permit  it  to  be  applied  equally  to  every 
American. 

Events  have  shown,  however,  that  such 
a  policy  :s  weak  and  ineffectual  at  best, 
and  more  often  it  incites  and  encourages 
resistance  and  violence.  The  problem 
cannot  be  wished  away.  A  positive  pro- 
gram is  required  to  treat  this  illness  in 
our  national  life. 

This  grave  problem  is  not  sectional.  It 
Is  national.  Its  Impact  on  the  Nation  is 
heavy.  It  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  lo- 
cal and  voluntary  groups  and  individ- 
uals, nor  can  it  be  left  to  the  cumbersome 
procedures  of  litigation.  The  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  as  well  as  the  judicial 
branch,  are  duty  bound  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 

My  bill  provides  practical  means  for 
fulfllling  this  constitutional  duty.  It 
will  promote  new  avenues  of  understand- 
ing, communication,  and  persuasion, 
while  at  the  same  time  furnishing  neces- 
sary financial  aid  and  legal  sanctions. 
Title  I  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  aid,  through 
educational  means,  in  preventing  or 
eliminating  denials  of  constitutional 
rights  based  on  racial  or  religious 
groimds.  Title  n  will  authorize  Federal 
grants  of  fundi  needed  by  States  or 
school  distrlete  in  complying  with  the 
decisions  of  Uie  Federal  courts  to  end 
racial  segregation.  Title  HI  will  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  work  out  plans  for  de- 
segregation of  public  schools  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  affected  committees. 

My  bill  will  also  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  the  aid  of  courts  to 
achieve  elimination  of  public  school 
segregation,  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  for 
persons  who,  because  of  poverty  or  com- 
munity hostility,  are  unable  to  institute 
court  suits,  to  prevent  interference  with 
ofiBclals  who  are  seeking  to  provide  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  persons  obeying  a  court 
order  protecting  such  rights,  and  to  pro- 
tect those  who  are  being  denied  their 
constftlitlonal  rights  because  they  have 
protested  actions  which  deny  such  rights 
to  others. 

The  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to 
remain  on  the  sidelines  while  the  legal 
rights  of  its  citizens  are  being  violated, 
frustrated,  and  deferred.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  Federal  Crovernment  fulfill  its 
constitutional  promise  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  devoutly  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  enacted  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  this 
Congress  to  Join  in  the  great  cause  of 
protecting  and  enforcing  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  every  American. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hosmer,  for 
January  12  to  January  20,  on  account  of 
o£Bcial  buslAess  in  his  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  Bailey,  on  Wednesday  next,  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  on  February  16. 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PoFF.  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes  today,  after 
all  other  legislative  business  and  any 
other  special  orders. 

Mr.  Pelly.  for  15  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Scherer,  for  45  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day next. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  relative  to  the  life 
and  death  of  former  United  States  Sen- 
ator Davis  Elkins.  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Lesinski  in  three  instances  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MoELLEK  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lane  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  SiLER  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Pelly  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Springer  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lindsay  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Washington  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Anfttso  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Holtzm.\n. 

Mr.  FOGARTY. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  "* 

Mr.  Flood. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  piove 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn.    ' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Monday,  January  12.  1959,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimicatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

297.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, trs&amlttlng  the  axmual  report  of 


the  Cooperative  Bctenalon  Service  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1958.  pursuant  to 
section  7.  Public  Ijaw  83,  83d  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

208.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  proposed  draft 
of  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2734  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  settle  claims  arising  In  foreign  countrlea 
Incident  to  noncombat  activities  of  the  Ckjast 
Guard";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

299.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  proposed  draft 
of  legUlatlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal  ob- 
solete provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  mints 
and  assay  offices";  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

300.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  opera- 
tions, expenditures,  and  obligations  under 
sections  7  through  14  of  the  Soil  Conrerva- 
tlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958.  and  the  1958 
fiscal  year  Appropriations  Act  (71  Stat.  329), 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  28.  1937.  75th 
Congress  (50  Stat.  329);  also  report  of  the 
emergency  hurricane  and  flood  damage  res- 
toration measures  authorized  by  Public  Law 
85-58  of  June  21.  1957  (71  Stat.  178)  Public 
Law  85-170  of  August  28.  1967  (71  Stat.  426) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

301.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  (?ode.  section  2481.  to 
authorize  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  to 
sell  certain  utilities  In  the  Immediate  vicinity 
of  a  Coast  Guard  activity  not  available  from 
local  sources";  to  the  Committee  on  Mer* 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

302.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  for  1958, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

303.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  October  1958  of  the  General  Sales 
Manager  on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  policies,  activities  and  dispositions;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

304.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1958.  with  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property 
under  title  IV,  pursuant  to  section  404(d) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  Public  Law  152.  81st 
Congress,  as  amended:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  October  24,  1958,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  Il- 
lustrations, on  a  review  of  reports  on 
Archey  Fork  of  the  Little  Red  River,  Van 
Buren  County.  Ark.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  January 
28.  1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

306.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Maritime 
Administrator.  Department  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  and  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration for  the  fiscal  year  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

307.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  until 
July  1.  1963.  the  deductible  provisions  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act; 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  3.  1950, 
suspending  personnel  strengths  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1960";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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806.  A  letter  from  the  Aetinf  Admin- 
istrator, Hotislng  and  Home  Fliuuiee  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legUlatlon. 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  Interim  author- 
ization for  home  mortgage  Insurance,  urban 
renewal,  and  eollege  housing";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

300.  A  letter  from  the  CommiBsioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturallaation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Jtistioe.  transmitting  reports 
concerning  Individuals  admitted  to  the 
United  States  notwithstanding  affliction 
with  tuberculosis,  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  act  of  September  11,  1067;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

310.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Nattirallcatlon  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  212 (d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

311.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  lS2(b)(S)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1064  for  the  purpose  of  including 
nationals  of  the  United  States  within  the 
definition  of  the  term  'dependent'  in  con- 
nection wltb  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions"; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

312.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
copies  of  final  valuations  of  properties  of 
several  plpeUne  companies,  pursuant  to 
section  19a  of  the  Laterstate  Commerce 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

313.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the  24th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
including  the  report  of  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

314.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  24th  Annual  Report,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C<Hnmerce. 

315.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
move restrictions  on  charges  for  forms, 
copies  and  certifications";  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

316.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  communica- 
tion showing  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958.  pursuant  to 
subsection  7(a)  of  Public  Law  85-911;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

317.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission, 
transmitting  the  third  interim  report  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

318.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  persons  in 
Grades  16,  17.  and  18  in  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library,  within  the 
purview  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  606  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  title  V,  section  603(a),  PubUc 
Law  854.  84th  Congress;  to  the  Oonmxlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia:  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production.  Eighth  .annual  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction (Rept.  No.  1) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILIiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  mle  3tlll.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC  Bn.T,S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  said 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  MonUna: 

H.R.  1768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  5.  1954  (68  Stat.  674),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  ap- 
proved April  16  and  July  27,  1906  (34  Stat. 
116  and  519).  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  on 
the  Huntley  reclamation  project,  Yellowstone 
County,  Mont.,  to  school  district  No.  24, 
Huntley  project  schools,  Yellowstone  County, 
Mont.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  1770.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economlcaUy  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  <m  Bank- 
ing and  Ciurency. 

H.R.  1771.  A  bill  to  expand  the  public  fa- 
cility loan  program  of  the  Community  Fa- 
ciUties  Administration  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  1772.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  Augvist  24,  1912,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1773.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  to 
provide  that  the  boards  for  the  correction  of 
military  or  naval  records  shall  give  consider- 
ation to  satisfactory  evidence  relating  to  good 
character  and  conduct  in  dvlUan  life  after 
discharge  or  dismissal  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges 
and  dismissals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  1774.  A  biU  declaring  the  inundation 
of  property  because  of,  or  aggravated  by, 
wind,  waves,  or  tidal  effects  on  the  Great 
Lakes  to  be  properly  wltiiln  the  flood-control 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

HJi.  1776.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1049  to  make  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
sheltered  workshops  eligible  for  donations  of 
stirplus  real  and  personal  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

HH.  1776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28,  1958,  to  provide  for  a  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Reso\irces  Review  Commission, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1777.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continued 
delivery  of  water  under  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  to  lands  held  by  hiuband  and  wife 
upon  the  death  of  either;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1778.  A  blU  to  amend  secUon  17(b)  of 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJt.  1779.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1780.  A  blU  to' create  a  United  Stotes 
Department  of  Mineral  Resources  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  functions  thereof:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  OpntLUoDM. 


By  Mr.  BECKER: 

HJt.  1781.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  10S6  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  interest  payable  on  loans  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration and  on  loans  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrlflcation  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1782.  A  bill  to  prohibit  pHvate  em- 
ployment agencies  from  recruiting  minors  for 
out-of-state  employment  without  making 
certain  findings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  1783.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  paid  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $2.60  per  day  for  each  day 
spent  in  hiding  during  World  War  H  or  the 
Korean  conflict  to  evade  capture  by  the 
enemy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.R.  1784.  A  blU  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
involving    the    importation,    transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  1786.  A  bill  amending  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  to  permit  deductions 
for  a  self-help  meat  promotion  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlc\ilt\ire. 

HJt.  1786.  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law  940, 
84th  Congress:  to  the  Cnmmltt.ee  on  Interior 
and  Tnsiilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  1787.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Airport  Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provtslons  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  p\ui>oses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C<nnmeroe. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

HJt.  1788.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organi- 
zations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  1789.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  organisations 
of  postal  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1790.  A  bill  to  provide  that  coverage 
tmder  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance System  for  self-employed  farmers 
and  ranchers  shall  be  on  a  voluntary  basts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1791.  A  blU  to  provide  addlUonal 
funds  for  education  in  the  several  States 
without  Federal  direction,  control,  or  inter- 
ference; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.  1792.  A  bill  to  amend  section  802  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  Jtirlsdiction  of  the  military 
departments  over  crimes  committed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  in  foreign  na- 
tions, to  prescribe  a  procedtire  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  rights  of  such  membo^rs 
when  it  is  proposed  that  they  be  tried  by 
foreign  courts,  and  for  other  ptuposee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

HJt.  1793.  A  biU  to  authorise  cooperative 
associations  of  producers  to  bargain  with 
purchasers  singly  or  in  groups  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NationaUty  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  1795.  A  bill  to  create  a  body  corporate 
known  as  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of 
the  CivU  War;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

HJt.  1796.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  niinc^  Waterway  for  navigation  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 
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By  Mr.  BURNS  of  HawaU: 

HJt.  1797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  lalanda;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Jilra.  CHURCH: 

HJR.  1798.  A  blU  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the  di- 
version of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  1799.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  minols  Waterway  for  navigation  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
WorlLs. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R  1800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mlsoion  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOYLE: 

H.R  1801.  A   bill   lo  provide   for   the  con- 
veyance   of    a    portion    of    Hammer    Field, 
Calif.,    to    the    State    of    California;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  1802.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  order  to  permit 
supervisors  to  be  considered  as  employees 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  1803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  a  taxpayer 
for  the  expensrs  of  providing  for  the  care  of 
certain  dependents,  and  to  allow  such  de- 
duction without  regard  to  the  taxpayer's  in- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1804.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recon- 
veyance of  certain  lands  In  the  San  Angelo 
Reservoir  project,  Texas,  to  former  owners 
of  such  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

HJl.  1805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled. "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  property  for  the 
Antletam  Battlefield  site  in  the  State  of 
Maryland";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

H.R.  1806.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  acquire  space  for  offstreet 
parking  facilities  In  connection  with  United 
States  post  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1807.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  Improve- 
ment and  development  of  marketing  facili- 
ties for  handling  perishable  agricultural 
commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  1808.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  child 
of  a  quota  Immigrant,  if  such  immigrant  Is 
entitled  to  a  fourth  preference  quota,  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  a  fourth  preference 
quota;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
10.  1966  (relating  to  the  Inspection  of  cer- 
tain passenger-carrying  vessels),  to  provide 
that  a  person  must  directly  contribute  con- 
sideration for  his  carriage  In  order  to  be 
considered  a  passenger  for  the  purposes  of 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 

H.R.  1810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1849  to  provide  for  the  Increased 
use  of  milled  or  enriched  rice  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  Federal  penal  and  correctional  In- 
stitutions, and  In  certain  federally  operated 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  th« 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 

H.R.  1811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 


vide for  lease  and  transfer  of  acreage  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  1812.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  aa  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal 
mines;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  1813.  A  bill  to  permit  an  Individual  to 
obtain  coverage  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  service  which 
was  not  covered  employment  at  the  time  It 
was  performed,  If  service  of  that  type  has 
since  become  covered  employment  and  such 
Individual  makes  payment  of  the  applicable 
social  security  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  1814  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the 
temporary  listing  and  certification  of  Citrus 
Red  No.  2  for  coloring  mature  oranges  under 
tolerances  found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as  to  per- 
mit continuance  of  established  coloring  prac- 
tice In  ^le  orange  industry  pending  con- 
gresslonalV^onslderation  of  general  legislation 
for  the  listirt;  and  certification  of  frod  color 
additives  under  safe  tolerances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  InterEt.ite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  1815  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  malls  of  matter  relating  to  the 
solicitation  of  funds  for.  and  the  distribution 
of  Information  relating  to.  certain  unlawful 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  181G.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
Involving  the  Imjwrtation.  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
m.ltt?e  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1817.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  mail- 
ing of  matter  tending  to  Incite  crimes  of 
violence;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1818.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the 
mailing  of  threatening  communications  with 
Intent  to  Interfere  with  the  execution  of 
Federal  or  State  statutes  or  court  decrees; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1819.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the 
transmission  In  Interstate  commerce  of  cer- 
tain communications  with  Intent  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  execution  of  Federal  or  State 
statutes  or  court  decrees;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1820.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  threats  or 
Injury  to  Federal  officers  In  the  discharge 
of  their  duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1821.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  Inter- 
state travel  to  avoid  prosecution  for  willful 
destruction    or   damaging    of    any    building; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H  R.  1822.  A   bill   to   amend   section    17   of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  authorize  re- 
hearing of  certain  claims;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    HIESTAND: 

H  R.  1823.  A    bill    to    further    amend    the 
Labor   Management   Relations    Act    of    1947; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 

H.R.  1824.  A   bill   to  reduce   the   premium 
rates  for  FHA  Insurance  on  cooperative  hous- 
ing to  one-fourth  of  1  percent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  JUDD: 

H.R.  1825.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits,  and  to  liberal- 
ize the  provisions  under  which  such  earnings 
are  charged  for  purposes  of  such  deductions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanB. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 

H.R.  1826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
time  prescribed  for  depositing  tax  payments 


in  Government  depositaries;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R.  1827.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the  di- 
version of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KNOX: 

H  R.  1828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  ac- 
counting procedures  whereby  dealers  in  per- 
sonal property  may  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come amounts  withheld  by  banks  and  finance 
companies  on  notes  purchased  from  such 
dealers  employing  the  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  1829.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  the  club  dues  tax  certain  charges  made 
by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  use  of  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  1C30.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
nm  unts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1831.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establli.j- 
Ing  quantitative  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  hardwood  plywood;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  1832.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  repeal  the  tax  pres- 
ently imposed  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

II  R  lt33.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affi'rs. 

H  R.  1834.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  b« 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public^ 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LTNDS.\Y: 

H.R.  1835.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exclusion 
from  the  malls  of  matter  relating  to  the 
solicitation  of  funds  for,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  information  relating  to,  certain  un- 
lawful activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offl-e  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1836.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  acU 
Involving  the  importation,  transix)rtatlon, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1837.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  threats  or  in- 
Jury  to  Federal  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h!r.  1838.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  mailing 
of  matter  tending  to  Incite  to  crimes  of  vio- 
lence; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1839.  A  bin  to  make  unlawful  Inter- 
state tra\el  to  avoid  prosecution  for  willful 
destruction  or  damaging  of  any  building; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1840.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the 
transmission  In  Interstate  commerce  of  cer- 
tain commtmlcatlons  with  Intent  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  execution  of  Federal  or  State 
statutes  or  court  decrees;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1841.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the 
mailing  of  threatening  communications  with 
intent  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of 
Federal  or  State  statutes  or  court  decrees; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  1842.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  estab- 
lishing quantitative  restrictions  on  the  Un- 
portatlon  of  hardwood  plywood;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.   MCMILLAN: 

H.R.  1843.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SUU 
of    South    Carolina    to    constrict    a    bridge 
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across    the   Intracoastal   Waterway;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HH.  1M4.  A  bin  to  amend  the  "Life  In- 
surance Act"  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
approved  June  10,  1934.  as  amended  by  the 
acts  of  July  2,  1940,  ard  July  12,  1960;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  1845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  to  reduce  the  rates 
of  percentage  depletlcn  for  oil  and  gas 
wells;  to  tlia  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  1844.  A  bill  U>  authorise  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  malli  of  matter  relating 
to  the  solicitation  of  funds  for,  and  dis- 
tribution of  InformatlOD  relating  to,  certain 
unlawful  activities;  to  tae  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1847.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
Involving  the  Importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  lue  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1848.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  inter- 
state travel  to  avoid  prosecution  for  willful 
destruction  or  damaglns  of  any  building;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1849.  A  bUl  to  make  unlawful  mailing 
of  matter  tending  to  Incite  crimes  of  vio- 
lence: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1850.  A  bill  to  tmend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relrtlng  to  threats  or  In- 
Jury  to  Federal  offlcerr  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR  1851.  A  bni  to  make  unlawful  the 
mailing  of  threatening  communications  with 
Intent  to  Interfere  with  the  execution  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  statutes  or  court  decrees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1852.  A  bin  to  make  unlawful  the 
transmission  In  interstate  commerce  of  cer- 
tain communications  with  Intent  to  inter- 
fere with  the  execution  of  Federal  or  Stote 
statutes  or  court  decrees;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H  R.  1853.  A  bill  to  p:-ovlde  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  neuropiiychlatric  hospital  of 
1.000  beds  at  Gainesville.  Fla.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

H  R.  1854.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  lease 
and  transfer  of  acreage  allotments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H H.  1855  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind;  to  the  Conanlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HR.  1856.  A  bin  to  establUh  a  program 
of  survival  food  depots  in  order  to  provide 
subsistence  for  the  lerge  numbers  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
would  be  evacuated  from  the  devastated 
areas  in  the  event  of  attack  on  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  1857.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  81,300 
to  $1,800  the  amount  of  ouUlde  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wa3rs  and  Means. 

HH.  1858.  A  bUl  to  increase  from  8600  to 
8700  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meana. 

H.R.  1859.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  Inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1860.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  and  aU  other  Federal 
agencies  from  deciding  or  considering  any 
matter  drawing  In  question  the  administra- 
tion by  the  several  States  of  their  respectlTS 
educational  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


HJt.  1861.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  claims  resulting  from  sonic  blasts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL : 
HJt.  1862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  full 
amount  of  any  annuity  received  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  ex- 
clud-d  from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 
HH.  1863.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Federal 
assistance  in  the  development  of  irrigation 
in  connection  with  non-Federal  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
H.R.  1864.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  off  the  coast  of  southern  California 
shall  be  referred  to  as  the  Juan  Rodrlgues 
CabrUlo  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1865.  A  bUl  to  amend  ^tlon  207  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  to 
provide  that  the  Boards  for  the  Correction 
of  Military  or  Naval  Records  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  satisfactory  evidence  relating  to 
good  character  and  conduct  In  civilian  life 
after  discharge  or  dismissal  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges 
and  dismissals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  1866.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  1867.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
H.R.  1868.  A  bill  granting  Independence  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
H  R.  1869.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted    of    the   effect    of    increasing    the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  lUlnols  Waterway  for  navigation  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
H.R.  1870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 26,  1950,  relating  to  the  suspension  of 
employment  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1871.  A  bill  to  govern  the  salaries  and 
personnel  practices  applicable  to  teachers, 
certain  school  officers  and  other  employees  of 
the  dependent  schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  overseas  areas,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnois: 
H.R.  1872.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  nunols  Waterway  for  navigation  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

H.R.  1878.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  06MERS: 
HA.  1874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
reduction  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1875.  A  bUl  to  provide  voluntary 
coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age,  sm-vlvors, 
and  dlsabUlty  Insurance  system  for  self-em- 
ployed physicians;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  POFP: 
HJt.  1876.  A  bill  to  establUh  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  1877.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1461  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect 
to  the  maUlng  of  obscene  matter,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Committee   on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  1878.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind    to  self-expression   through   organiza- 
tions   of   the    blind;    to   the   Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1879.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
involving  the  importation,  tranrporUtlon, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R.  1880.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the  di- 
version of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  Illinois  Watervray  for  navigation  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  1881.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  522  and 
645  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  income  limitations  cppUcable  to 
certain  beneficiaries  entitled  to  non-service- 
connected  disability  or  death  pension;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

H.R.  1882.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  minor 
Child  shall  be  deemed  dependent  upon  an 
Insured  Individual  at  the  time  required  for 
entitlement  to  benefits  if  such  individual 
(pursuant  to  court  order)  was  then  legally 
obligated  to  contribute  to  his  support;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1883.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  wages 
paid  by  States  and  political  subdivisions  to 
individuals  employed  on  relief  projects  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  the  withholding  tax;  to 
the  CcMnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1884.  A  bin  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a 
State  may  not  be  denied  assistance  under  the 
applicable  Stete  plan  solely  because  of  his 
failure  to  complete  a  minimum  period  of 
residence  in  such  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1885.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
WUderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  ^ 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  1886.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
HJl.  1887.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  retired 
pay,   disability  retirement  pay,  or  dlsabUlty 
severance  pay  shall  be  granted  to  certain  dis- 
abled former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1888.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  650, 
83d  Congress,  to  provide  benefits  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  service  in  the  Women's  Army  Aux- 
iliary Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterana* 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HH.  1889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
14,  1910,  to  provide  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  prescribe  rules, 
standards,  and  inrtructlons  for  the  Installa- 
tion, inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
certain  parts  on  raUroad  cars,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstete 
and  Foreign  Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HH.  1890.  A  bill  to  provide  for  studies  by 
the    United    States    Information    Agency    in 
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order  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  United 
State*  poatage  stamps  In  promoting  under- 
standing In  other  countries  of  America  and 
Its  objectives;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

HJB.  1891.  A  bill  to  make  certain  provisions 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit.  Missouri  Blver  Basin 
project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CARNAHAN: 

H Jl.  1892.  A  bill  to   Include   the  fees   for 
Issuing  money  orders  as  a  part  of  the  proES 
postal  receipts  of  post  offices;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DEI^T: 

H.R.  1893.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  youth  camp  recreation  progrjim 
to  assist  those  organizations  which  have  lor 
their  purpose  the  providing  of  healthful  out- 
door and  camp  training  for  indigent  children 
and  to  Inculcate  the  principles  of  American- 
lam  and  loyalty  to  the  Republic  in  these 
children  who  are  its  citizens  of  the  future;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1895.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  benefits,  to 
increase  the  earnings  Includible  In  comput- 
ing benefits,  to  eliminate  age  requirements 
for  spouse's  benefits,  to  reduce  retirement 
age  (With  full  benefits  for  both  men  and 
women)  to  80,  to  reduce  the  outside  earnings 
permitted  without  deductions  from  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1896.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  so  as  to  clarify 
the  authority  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  States 
in  those  portions  of  the  motor  carrier  field 
In  which  Federal  authority  is  exerted:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.  R.  1897.  A  bill  to  increase  from  1600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  excir.ptlon  for  old  age  or 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1898.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  taxable 
lncom«  taxes  Imposed  upon  employees  under 
the  social  security,  railroad  retirement,  and 
civil  service  retirement  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  1899.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  maximum 
workweek  under  the  Fair  Latwr  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  35  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H.R.  1900.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  crim- 
inal laws  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1901.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  the 
purpose  of  disapproval  by  the  President  each 
provision  of  an  appropriation  bill  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLLING ER: 

H.R.  1902.  A  bill  for  the  better  assurance 
of  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  other  persons  within  the  several 
States  from  mob  violence  and  lynching,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1903.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  because  of  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  seg- 
regation of  passengers  on  account  of  race  or 
color;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R.  1905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  provide  that 
an  employee  who  has  received  compensation 
for  total  disability  continuously  for  20 
years  shall  thereafter  be  paid  compensation 
for  total  disability  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  Increase  from 
$1  to  $1.25  the  minimum  hourly  wage  pre- 
scribed by  section  6(a)  (1)  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1941  to  define  mothers  for 
purposes  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post   Ofll'e  and  Civil   Service. 

H.n.  1008.  A  b  U  to  f.uthi.riire  the  Public 
Hou.^ing  Commi.'isloner  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  local  public  housUit;  authorities 
for  the  admission  of  single  persons.  In  hard- 
ship cases,  to  federally  assisted  low-rent 
housing  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H3..  1D09.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  miscel- 
laneous excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

H.R.  1910.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  11ml- 
tatim  upon  the  amount  of  outside  liiLnme 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  provide  that  full 
benc.lts  thereunder,  when  b.ised  upon  the 
attainment  of  retirement  age.  will  be  pay- 
able to  men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at  age 
55:  and  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  an 
Individual  must  have  attained  the  age  of  50 
in  order  to  become  entitled  to  disability  In- 
sur.nnce  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1911.  A  bill  to  grant  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  who  Is  permanently  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Menns. 

H.R.  1912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $2,500  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  retirement  annuities  or 
pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1913.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemntion  to  certain  physically 
handicapped  Individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1914.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptlonsvof 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  (by  request) : 

H  R.  1915.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  to  provide  the  maxl- 
munr  retired  pay  for  certain  retired  enlisted 
men  for  the  period  from  June  1,  1942, 
through  June  30,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  FORD: 

H.R.  1916.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  waiver 
of  collection  of  certain  erroneous  payments 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  certain 
civilian  and  military  personnel  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.   GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  1917.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLT: 

H.R.  1918.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.    H08MER: 

H.R.  1919.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged  In 
activities  Intended  to  further  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  KEARNS: 
H.R.  1920.  A  bill  to  provide  a  plan  for 
greater  opportunities  of  employment  In  small 
business,  for  distribution  to  the  owners  and 
management  of  small  business  and  to  all 
other  employees  of  small  business  certain 
amounts  of  corporate  Income  of  small  busi- 
ness and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  1921.  A  bill  to  provide  a  plan  for 
greater  opportunities  of  employment  In  small 
corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing  busl- 
nes.ses  employing  fewer  than  230  employees. 
and  for  d:.-5tnbutiun  to  the  owners  and  man- 
agement; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

K  R.  1D'J2  A  bin  to  provide  a  plan  for 
greater  o  ijiortuiiit.ts  of  employment,  fi*r  dls- 
tribut.on  to  ownerj.  n.anagement.  and  to  all 
other  employees  certain  amounts  of  corpor- 
ate Income,  and  fur  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

HR  1"23  A  b.ll  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  enable  the  States  to 
provide  more  adequate  financial  assistance 
to  needy  lMdivldu;i:s  who  are  blind  and  to 
cue  lun  go  and  stimulate  needy  blind  In- 
dividuals to  become  self-supporting:  to  tlie 
CoiumiUce  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.H24  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revon'te  Cude  of  1954  to  provide  that  annui- 
tants may  elect  to  have  tlielr  annuities  taxed 
In  the  manner  provided  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  H.  1920.  A  bill  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  £ame  treatment  accorded  farmers  in  re- 
lation to  estimated  Income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  1926.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Sjclal  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

II  R  1927.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$700  the  personal-income-tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  cxemptloh  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    LANKFORD: 

H  R.  1928.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  and  recommend  revision  In  Federal 
pay  systems  and  practices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

H  R.  1929.  To  establish  a  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  for  the  permanent 
good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H  R.  1930.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  dis- 
covery, development,  and  production  of  man- 
ganese-bearing ores  and  concentrates  In  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions, 
and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  1931.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  1932.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Minute  Man  National  Historical 
Park  In  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OSMER3: 

H  R.  1933.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
Involving  the  Importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1934.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  transmis- 
sion through  the  malls  of  matter  calculated 
to  arouse  racial  hostility;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  PBLLT: 

H  R  1935.  A  bill  to  amend  aeetkw  Ml(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marin*  Act.  193C.  to  provide 
for  th«  eaiTlac*  by  United  States-flag  cocn- 
Dterclal  Tf  ele  at  eertiUn  eargo  In  ewc—i  ot 
the  60  perocnt  graaa  tonnage  Umltatlon  con- 
tained in  Bueb  eaetlon;  to  tb/t  Cocnmlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PaiCS: 

HA.  1B36.  A  bUl  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  tbe  effect  of  Increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Mtchigsn  into 
the  ininoU  Waterway  for  navigstk>n.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Coounlttee  on  Pubiie 
Works. 

By  Mr.  QUI£ : 

H  R.  1937  A  Bill  to  proTtde  a  permanent 
extension  of  tbe  veterans'  and  Armed  Forces 
dairy  programs,  and  f<]r  otber  purpoeee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  1938.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
extension  of  the  tpcciAl  achool  xnllk  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrtculttire. 

By  Mr.  RIVKRS  of  South  CaroUna: 

Hit.  1038.  A  blU  to  make  certain  excep- 
tions to  tbe  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States  and  ot 
the  U.S.  coxirts  of  appeals  and  to  tbe  Jiuis- 
UicUon  of  the  <listrict  courts  of  tbe  United 
States  in  actions  relating  to  tbe  public 
schools;  to  the  Cummittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1940.  A  blU  to  provide  tliat  any  Fed- 
eral employee  who  refuses  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion of  a  oonunittee  of  tbe  Congress  with 
respect  to  Communist,  Cooununtst-front.  or 
subversive  aOllialions.  shall  be  renkoved  im- 
mediately fruin  the  poelUon  or  clBc?  held  by 
bim;  to  the  Coouuitlee  on  Post  Odkce  and 
Clvtl  Service. 

H.B..  19*1.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of  M'^y  29.  1930.  as 
amended,  to  provide  annuities  for  those  ci- 
vilian employees  engaged  In  baaardous  oc- 
cupations in  any  branch  of  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Post  OfBoe  and  ClvU  Service. 

HM.  1942.  A  biU  to  provide  for  research 
and  technical  assistance  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  salt-mnrrh  and  other  pest  mosquitoes 
of  public  bealtb  Importance  and  mosquito 
vectors  of  human  oiacase;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJL  1943  A  blU  to  amend  the  CtvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  39,  1030;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OAoe  and  Civil  Scrrioe. 

H  R.  1944.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1956  to  extend  the  period  during  which 
loans  and  grants  may  be  made  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  hospitals  under  the  Dsfense 
Housing  and  Conun  unity  Facilities  and  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1961 .  and  to  make  additional  funds 
available  for  that  purpoee;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  * 

H  R.  1945.  A  Mil  to  regulate  the  foreign 
eommeroe  of  tlie  United  States  by  astabllsb- 
ing  quantitative  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  hardwood  plywood:  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

H Jl.  194«.  A  bill  to  reqtdre  that  all  agree- 
ments and  understandings  reapectlnc  tJbe  Im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  entered  into  with 
foreign  countries  or  their  dtiaens.  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  made  public;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

HA  1947.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  a  net  operating 
loss  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback  for  the  6  preceding  taxable 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  IMS.  A  blU  to  amend  ttie  Navy  ration 
statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the  serving  of 
oleomargarine  or  margarine;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

HH.  1048.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltla  10  of  tfae 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  calling  of 
the  National  Guard  Into  Federal  serrloe  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war  or  Invaaloa  or  upon  tbe 
request  of  a  State;  to  tbm  Committee  on 
Armed  Serrlces. 

H.R.  1050.  A  bill  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments In  settlement  of  unused  accrued  leave 


heretofore  or  hereafter  made  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Army  and  tbe  Air  Force,  and  for 
otber  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H  R  1951.  A  bUl  autboriidng  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  furnish  headstones  to  mark 
tike  actual  or  honorary  burial  places  of  de- 
ceased members  or  former  members  of  the 
mihtary  and  naval  forces;  to  the  Ouounittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

£L&.  1052.  A  bUl  providing  for  the  rank  of 
certain  officers  In  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJL.  1963.  A  bUl  to  creste  an  Assistant 
SecrcU-.ry  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs;  to 
uie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1954.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  exjxxU- 
tloufi  naturalization  of  former  citizens  of  the 
United  Sidles  who  have  lost  Uultod  States 
cittsanstilp  by  voting  in  a  poUtlcal  election 
or  p>cu.£c.t3  held  in  Greece  on  March  5,  1930; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HJl.  1955.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  fuU  bene- 
fits ( when  based  u-cn  the  attainment  of  re- 
tirement age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HR.  1956.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection 
(c)  (2)  of  section  3679  of  tbe  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  Str.t?s,  as  amended:  to  the 
Com.^^;tt^e   on   Government  Operations. 

HJL  1057.  A  bUl  to  amend  sccUon  802(b^ 
of  the  Class  iflcatVon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
ccrt.-in  officers  and  employees  of  tlie  Federal 
Government  promoted  or  transferred  to  a 
higher  position;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1058.  A  biU  to  autborlce  tbe  reveet- 
ment  of  certain  Interests  In  land  at  tbe 
United  States  Naval  Ammunition  and  Net 
Dspot.  Seal  Beach.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO : 

HR    1359.  A  bin   to  cftabllsh  reccgnltion 
and  observance  by  Post  Office  Department  of 
aU  Stale  holidays;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OAce  a:id  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SAYIiOR: 

HR.  1960.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1061.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  ftu-ther 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SHKLLET: 

OA.  1062.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  un- 
married children  of  certain  farmer  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  Philippine  Scouts  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  as  nonquota  immigrants, 
during  a  3-year  period,  without  regard  to 
their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHOBT: 

H  R.  1063.  A  bill  to  make  certain  provi- 
sions in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
TTutiiiAT  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SLACK  (by  request) : 

HJt.  1064.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  throtigh  organl- 
ntlons  of  tbe  blind;  to  tbe  Committee  cm 
■ducation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

H.R.  1965.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
ocmducted  ot  th»  effect  of  increasing  the 
diversion  at  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
tbe  ""»«««»  Waterway  for  navigation  and 
for  other  pui  puses,  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TABBi: 

HJL  1006.  A  bill  rtfattng  to  the  Itsllan 
American  War  Veterans  of  tbe  United  States, 


Inc.,   and   the  statos  at  tbst  organization 
under  certain  laws  of  the  United  Ststea;  to 
tbe  Oammtttee  on  Vcteraas'  ASaizB. 
By  Mr.  TKAOUX  of  Oallfomla: 

RH.  1067.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  F^sderal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  establish 
an  additional  wage  basis  for  computing  ootn- 
pensation  in  cases  at  recturence  at  disability 
and  In  cases  of  death  occurring  subsequent 
to  such  recurrence:  to  the  Committee  on 
■ducation  and  Labor. 

HH.  1968.  A  blU  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  time  spent 
In  hoep.tal  treatment  of  a  serrioe-connected 
dlsabili'y  shall  be  creditable  service  under 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  19«9.  A  bill  to  equalise  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  8er^'ices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  Jl.  1970.  A  bill  relating  to  the  retired  pay 
of  certain  retired  officer*  of  the  Armed 
Forces:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1071.  A  bm  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments made  to  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Army  or  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  TKO>CPSON  of  Texas : 

HR.1972.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  or  his  desl^ee  to  convey  a 
7.4589-acre  tract  of  land  out  of  Fcrt  Crockett 
Military  Rrservatlon,  sittiatcd  within  the 
city  of  Ga'.veston.  county  of  Calvestor .  Tex., 
to  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Arnifd  Services. 

H.R.  1973.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
Ax'.gUEt  12,  1955,  Public  Law  378.  84th  Con- 
gress (69  Stat.  7C7) ,  so  as  to  provide  that 
certain  claims  for  losres  sustained  In  the 
Texas  City  disaster  which  liave  not  been 
settled  may  be  settled  by  the  Secret axy  of 
the  Army:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  1974.  A  bill  to  provide  ttiat  certain 
penalty  charges  against  lands  on  Federal 
reclanaation  projects  shall  be  nonreimburs- 
able; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

HJt.  1076.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  the 
purpose  of  disapproval  by  the  President  each 
provision  of  an  appropriation  bill  sliall  be 
considered  a  separate  bill;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1976.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IS  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  census 
of  population,  unemployment,  and  bousing 
ahall  be  taken  In  the  year  1060  and  every 
fiiai  year  thereafter,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  1377.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
^deral  elections,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  CcMumittee  on  House  Administration. 

HJt.  1978.  A  bin  to  authorize  assistance  to 
States  and  local  communities  in  remedying 
inadequacies  In  teachers'  salaries,  school  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1979.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  6,  1954  (66  SUt.  674),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstste 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  1960.  A  bill  to  allow  individuals  to 
deduct  for  Federal  income-tax  purposes  not 
to  exceed  $100  each  year  of  poUttcal  contri- 
butions made  to  candidates  for  elective  Fed- 
eral offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJL  1081.  A  bill  to  expedite  tbe  utiim- 
tton  of  television  faciliUee  In  our  pubUc 
schools  and  colleges,  and  In  adult  training 
programs;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  loea.  A  bin  to  cqualln  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  tbe  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
Hit.  1983.  A    bill   to    authorize    contribu- 
tions to  colleges  and  universities  to  provide 
^  buildings  for  instruction  in  military  science; 
''  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 
HH.  1984.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  develop  and  carry 
out  an  emergency  program  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  starfish  in  Long  Island  Sound  and 
adjacent  waters;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1985.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts,  and  for  other  purpotes;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   and   Labor. 

H  R.  1086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930,  to  pro- 
vide that  It  shall  apply  to  fresh  flowers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1987.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assisUnt  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  known  as  the  AsElctant  for  In- 
ternational Cultural  Relations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R.  1988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the 
application  of  section  4  to  the  Importation 
of  political  propaganda  by  agents  of  foreign 
principals  and  to  require  labeling  of  such 
propaganda  where  such  an  agent  Is  outside 
the  United  States  but  diEsemlnates  such 
propaganda  within  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  26,  1950,  relating  to  the  suspension 
of  employment  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
United  States  In  the  interest  of  national 
security;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1990.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evidence,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1991.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2385, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  define  the 
terms  "advocate,"  "teach."  "duty."  "neces- 
sity," "force."  and  "violence."  as  used  in  that 
section:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1992.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  791  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title 
18,  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  WEIS: 

H.R.  1993.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(h)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  of  good  health  with  respect 
to  unmarried  employees  or  Members  electing 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  to  certain  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H.R.  1994.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
to  provide  that  the  Boards  for  the  Correction 
of  Military  or  Naval  Records  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  satisfactory  evidence  relating 
to  good  character  and  conduct  in  civilian 
life  after  discharge  or  dismissal  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  to  correct  certain  dis- 
charges and  dismissals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  1995.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Makah  Tribe  of  Indians  and 
that  such  lands  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
Makah  Reservation,  Wash.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  1996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  annuity  elected  for  a  spouse  when 
such  spoiue  predeceases  the  person  making 
the  election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 

H  R.  1997.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the   Coninxittee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  1998.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the  use 

of  subliminal  advertising  on  television,  and 
prescribing  penalties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  1999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  re- 
late to  grants  for  hospital  construction  to  In- 
clude institutions  for  the  care  and  treat- 
meni  of  the  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  2000.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  In- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  ef- 
fect of  acts  of  Congress  on  Stjite  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2001.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer of  storage  facilities  between  the  military 
departments;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2002.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  utili- 
zation and  disposal  of  excess  and  surplus 
picperty  under  the  control  of  execiitlve 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

BvMr.  YATES: 
H.R.  2003  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  di- 
version of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into  the 
Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H  R.  2004.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union: 
to    the   Committee   on   Interior    and   Insular 
Aff:>lrs. 

H.R.  2005,  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  CLTtaln  World  War  II  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   ANFUSO: 
H  J.  Res.  107.  Joint     resolution     to     estab- 
lirh    December    15   of    every   year    as   Bill    of 
Rights  Day;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  ASHMORE: 
H.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BECKER: 
H.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  providing 
tor  the  revision  of  the  Status  of  Forces 
A'-;reement  and  certain  other  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements,  or  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  such  treaties  and 
agreements,  so  that  foreign  countries  will  not 
have  criminal  Juri.«!dlction  over  American 
Armed  Forces  personnel  stationed  within 
their  boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  lec;al  effect  of 
certain  treaties  and  other  International 
agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  revision  of  the  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  and  certain  other  treaties  and  In- 
ternational agreements,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  from  such  treaties  and 
agreements,  so  that  foreign  countries  will  not 
have  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  American 
Armed  Forces  personnel  stationed  within 
their  boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN : 
H.J.  Res.  112.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United    States    relating    to    appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLLINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  113.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  honorary  designation  of  St.  Anne's 
Churchyard  in   the  city  of   New  York  as   a 


national  historic  site;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  en 
the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  to  reserve  a 
Bite  In  the  Dl.'itrlct  of  Columbia  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt,  to   provide   for   a   competition    for   the 
design  of  such  memorial,  and  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  holding  the  competition; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   MATTHEWS: 
H  J  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  UniUd 
Stites    providing    for    the  popular    election 
of  Pre.sldcnt  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Stales:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Jydlctary. 
By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H  J  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President   to  designate  an- 
nually the  third   full  week   in  May  of  each 
year  as   National  Municipal  Clerk  Week;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  a 
State  from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 
residence  In  taxing  Income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
a  State  from  taxing  certain  Income  of  a  non- 
rerldent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  February  In  each  year  as  American 
History  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HJ  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  United  States  shall  withhold  from 
representatives  of  foreign  nations  privileges 
which  such  nations  withhold  from  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  resell  four 
Cl-SAY-1  type  vessels  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  for  use  In  Chinese 
trade  In  Far  East  and  Near  East  waters,  ex- 
clusively: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  popular  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  22d  amendment 
thereto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  making  of  surveys  of  the  human  and 
natural  resources  of  the  Papago  Indian  Res- 
ervation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  WEIS: 
H.J.  Res.  126.  Joint   resolution    deslgnatlni; 
November    19,    the   anniversary   of    Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  as  Dedication  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
establish   a   commission    to   investigate    the 
gold  mining  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.  Con.  Res.  32.  Concurrent  resolution  rela- 
tive to  captive  nations'  days;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  33.  Caneomnt  rmblution  that 
It  Is  tbe  aenM  of  Xbm  Onn^i'—  that  tlie  United 
States  will  not  surrenctar  Its  liniadictlon  or 
control  over  the  Oanai  Zone  or  tba  Panama 
Canal;  to  the  Commltte*  on  lUrehant  M»t4iMi 
and  FlBhertas. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrvnt  reaolution  fa- 
voring the  meeting  of  th«  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  for  19d9  In 
Wa.shlngton.  D.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congre^  with  respect 
to  political  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Sutes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.  Res.  89.  Resolution  requesting  the  Pres- 
ident to  establlah  a  Mission  for  Peace;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BBCKER: 
H.  Res.  70.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  at  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BKNTUEY: 
H.  Res.  71.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
conunittee  to  conduct  a  stud 7  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congreas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CEDKRBERO : 
H.  Re«.  72.  B£sclution     creating     •     select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procediires  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H  Res.  73.  Resolution  amending  the  Legis- 
lative   Reorganization    Act    of    1946;    to    the 
Committee  on  Hcuse  Administration. 

By  Mr  HIE3TAND; 
H  Res.  74.  Resolution     creating     a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Rules. 

H  Res.  75.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of   the  Hcuse;    to  the   Committee  on   Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.  Res.  76.  Resolution     ereatlttg    a     select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
oriranlaation  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.  Res.  77.  Reaolution  establishing  a  posi- 
tion of  a  stationery  printing,  stock  paper, 
envelope  and  Inventory  stock  clerk,  in  the 
Stationery  Room,  OflUce  of  the  Clerk;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
H.  Ree.  78.  Resolution  to  authortes  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CItU  BervVoe  to 
conduct  investigatiooe  and  studies  with  re- 
spect to  certain  matters  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  7B.  Resolution  to  provide  fiuMls  for 
the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Reaoiutlon  78; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminlatratlon. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
R.  Res.  80.  Reaolutton     creating     a     select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization    and    procedures    of   the    Con- 
gress;  to  the  Ootnmittee  on  Htilas. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.  Res.  81.  ResoluUaii  anthort^i^  the 
Committee  on  Pawiriwj  and  Currency  to 
conduct  studies  and  InvaatlgatkinB,  and  to 
make  Inquiries,  relating  to  bonaliig;  to  tba 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  83.  ResoluUon  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  atudles.  tnvestJgatlons, 
and  Inquiries  authorised  bj  Hoxiae  Reaolu- 
tion 81;  to  the  rnmmlttaa  oa  Houaa  iUlmln- 
istratlon. 

By  Mr.  RAT: 
H.  Res.  83.  Resolutkm    ersatlnc    m    aaleet 
committee  to  conduct  «  study  of  tb»  flacai 


organization    and    procedures   of   the   Con- 
gress; to  the  Coounlttee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  84.  Reaolution  to  an&end  the  rnles 
of  the  Houae  to  limit  expenditures  for  flacai 
yaar  laso;  to  the  Oommittsa  on  Rulea. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.  Res  85.  RMolutloQ  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  so  as  to  per- 
mit two  or  more  Meml>ers  to  Introduce 
Jointly  any  public  bill,  memorial,  or  reao- 
lution; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  86.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  require  the  yeas  and  nays  In 
the   case   of    final    action   on    appropriation 
bills;  to  the  Cr.mmlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.  Res.  87.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
conunittee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXIE. 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  regarding  a  program  to  provide 
work  for  the  unemployed,  food  for  the  starv- 
ing and  relief  for  the  destitute;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
aeverally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H  R.  2066.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 
Zanna:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

HR  2007.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    May 
Houranl;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Ey  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

HR  2008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Becep 
(All)  Onur;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR  2009  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James  V. 
Waiiams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HJl.  2010.  A  bill  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  a  patent  in  fee  to  Ruby  Rogers  Connery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.BOLAND: 

HJl.  2011.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leonora 
Holmes  Mola;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

HR  2012.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
Dosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  3013.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Micha- 
llne.  Antonio,  and  Paitcrario  Montesano;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2014.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Dendrinoe  and  VasaUlki  Dendrinos;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EM.  aoi5.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
VeUiou  and  Athena  VaUlou;  to  the  Coomiit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jt.  2016.  A  blU  for  the  rdlef  ot  Fernando 
Melendes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2017.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alma 
Kreislers;  to  the  Committee  on  tba  Judiciary. 

HR.  2018.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  at  Wayne 
X.  iri'^Haii-  to  tha  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

H  JL  2019.  A  blU  f or  the  nllat  ot  Uen-pei 
Fung:    to  the  Conunittaa  on  tba  Judiciary. 

HR.  2020.  A  bin  for  tba  raliaT  at  Carlos 
(Ghartas)  Lloaa  Gkmea;  to  tba  Committea  on 
ttia  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2021.  A  Un  Ibr  tlM  railef  at  lOlunika 
StaranoTle:  to  tba  Ooimnlttea  on  tha  Ju- 
diciary. 


Hit.  2022.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ilene 
Clbulskl;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Jodiclary. 

HJl.  90».  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ivana 
Buek:    to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Ji.  2024.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Branlslava 
V.  Rasollch;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  2025.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerome 
Blaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2028.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pinkhas 
Argaman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.  R.  2027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Anello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldnrv. 

H  R.  2028.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Olga  Gar- 
cia: to  the  Committee  or.  the  Judlchiry. 

H.R.  2029.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Marie 
Elena  Vega  de  Alcala;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lamo 
Hunyadi  and  his  wife,  Dellna  Hunyadl;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR. 2031.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
De  Risl  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  2032.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RoV>ert 
Louis  Schmidt;  to  the  Conmnttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HH.  3033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Doro- 
thea Alolsia  Albert;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.2034.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
D.  Kirtaxis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Alda 
S.  Mansour;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2036.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Mavros  (also  known  as  Ellas  Mavrodontis); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2037.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Svarc,  his  wife,  Tikva  Svarc,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Bulamlt  Svarc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2038.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Lasxlo 
Welsz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  2039.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hermenlo 
U.  Daoones  and  Juana  Edralln  Daoones;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jt.  2040.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Splridoula 
Q.  Amarantoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  erf  Nikolaoa 
Haralambos  Venianltls  (alias  Nick  Vellas); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

UA.  2042.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
liaslello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Malandruccolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii : 

H.R  2044.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  the  estate 
of  Richard  Anthony  Nunes,  Jr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2045.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rlcaredo 
Bemabe  Dela  Cena;  to  the  Ccnunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  Jt.  2046.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo  T. 
Ordonio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2047.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Priscilla 
Book  Chur  Chiang,  aUas  Book  Chnr  York;  to 
the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jt.  9048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cha  Bai 
Kim;  to  Uie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  2049.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Deelderio 
Camarlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 

HJt.  9050.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  ITlaBlm  8. 
TawU.  Ssther  Tkwfl  (nee  Goldman) ,  Solomn 
Tawll,  Isaac  Tawll,  Kathy  Tawll,  Jacqueline 
Tawll.  and  Barlna  a<Mman;  to  the  Com- 
mtttaa  OB  tha  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIK: 

HJt.  9051.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  oT  Androala 
N.  Staphanon;  to  Hm  Oommtttea  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

HJL  2062.  A  bin  for  tha  rtflef  at  Oapt. 
Robert  F.  Kmasaon;  to  the  Conunittaa  on  tha 
Judiciary. 
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HJl.  2053.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
and  Rita  Baldlno  and  their  children,  Fllo- 
mena,  Lulgl.  Silvana,  and  Marlanna;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ,    ,  ^ 

HJl  a064.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of    John 
Kwan-Iu  To  and  Mrs.  Ling  Fal  To;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HR.  2056.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Prlnsl  Abore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

**  BLR.  2056.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rose  Mary 
SprouU:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DOLLINGER: 

HJl.  2057.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Leong  (also  known  aa  Leong  Kwon  Jow); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2058.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mayer 
JacobBon  (also  known  as  Majer  Zalma  Jakob- 
ion):    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  2059.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lum  Sum 
Olt  (alEO  known  as  George  Git  Lum);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2060.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Hlldred  O'Neal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,  .    ^       , 

HR.  2061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Androula 
G.  Kyrlacou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klrkor 
Devecloglu  (also  known  as  Klrkor  Devejlan) 
and  family;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  DOWDY: 

HR.  2063.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Otis 
Parks.  W.   B.  Dunbar,  and  J.  C.  Dickey;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI : 

H.R.  2064.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Babich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY : 

H.R.  2065.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Arthur 

J.  Dettmera,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 

HJl.  2066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Ney 
Ptong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2067.  A  bill  to  authorize  Hon.  Thomaa 
F.  McAllister,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  to  accept  and  wear  the 
decoration  tendered  him  by  the  Government 
Of  Prance;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

HJl.  2068.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
P.  Knlpp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 

H.R.  2069.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James  H. 
Presley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   GRANT: 

H.R.  2070.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louis  J. 
Cohen  and  his  wife.  Johanna  Hllbera  Cohen; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  2071.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Vail;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2072.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Ml 
Soo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Burzlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2074.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Krlc  and 
Ida  Mae  Hjerpe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth B.  Phnilps;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2076.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  E. 
Machado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2077.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bernard 
Barrett:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  2078.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gannon 
Hoggs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

H.R.  2079.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chava 
Chaya  Yarnlcky;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  2080.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Levy  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  2081.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Sooren 
Alexander  Skender;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLT  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  2082.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  James 
Demetrlos  Chrysanthes,  also  known  as  James 
Demetrlos  Chrysanthacopoulos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 
HR.  20P3.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chlng 
Ho;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 
H.R.  2084.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Emiko  Watanabe;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2085.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Baker;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  2086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mirijca 
Bronic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  2087.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jozscf 
Schubert,  his  wife  Lenke  Schubert,  and  his 
son  Tamas  Schubert;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Ju^llclary. 

Bv  Mr.  KT  UCZYNPKI: 
H.R.  2088.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Bronl- 
slawa  Francuz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2039.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Weronlka 
Godlewska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr  MADDEN: 
H  R.  2090.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Suor  Can- 
did.'! Ferrarrte  Gluseppa;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.2091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Na- 
poleon Martlrez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  2092.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Olga 

V.isllatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  20D3.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Abe- 

lardo  Vergara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clarv. 

H.R.  2094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Iluml- 
nada  C.  Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ado- 
racion  A.  Marquinez;  to  the  Committee  en 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2096.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Spyridon 
Cappony;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.R.  2097.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Llll  LI; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS : 
HR.  2098.   A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Adolf 
M.  Bnller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2099.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  posthu- 
mous cash  award  In  recognition  of  the  scien- 
tific contributions  In  the  field  of  electronic 
ordnance  made  by  the  late  Paul  M.  Tedder; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
H.R.  2100.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  P. 
Carmody;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR.   2101.   A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Caroline  M.  Neumark   and  Melville  Morltz; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2102.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl  Ar- 
gcnzlano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2103,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Fallla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2104.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
Glangrande;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H.R.  2105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
John  Dayton  Lewis;   for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAY: 
HJl.  2106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jin 
Moon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJl.  2107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
D.  Ovens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  2108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
C.  Abelon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H.R.  2109.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Estela  M. 

Noblda;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2110.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Yen-An 

Kwan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2111.  A  bill    for  the  relief  of   Adrian 

H.  Manzano  and  Mrs.  Rosarlo  Barrios  Man- 

zano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2112.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chang 
Wah  Cheung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
George  Boudoures;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  2114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Mcrirzes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  2115.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lulsa 
E.  Baler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  2116.   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Norma 
Vales;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H  R  2117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ireneo  D. 
Brndlt  and  Antonio  D.  Brodlt;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.2118  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Corn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  2119  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
D.az  (Ramirez);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.2120  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Guzzo  and  his  wife.  Carmen  Guzzo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  2121.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazue 
Ikeda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2122    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mario  O. 
Jayubo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  2123    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Gua- 
dalupe Magdaleno-Acosta;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2124.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tcruko  Ten  Miyamoto  (nee  Ikeda);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2125.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Aklo 
Noml;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.2126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Brooks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  2127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Manuel  Ortiz-Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.2128.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  M&rla 
Jesualda  Rela;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2129.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Tranqul- 
llno  D.  Tomas,  Jr.,  and  his  wife.  Domlnga 
Gulllermo  Tomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H  R  2130.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alkos  Glagtzis;    to  the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
H.R  2131.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ting 
Fook   Leo,   his   wife,   Mrs.   Ngan   Shtu    Chin, 
and  their  son,  Mr.  Art  Hln  Leo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIOHT: 
H  R.  2132.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Car- 
oline E.  Behrens;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.R.  2133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2134.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  situated  in  the  State  of  Washington  to 
Ruth  A.  Brown,  Deer  Harbor,  Wash.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies.   

By  Mr.  WITHROW: 
H.R  2135.  A   bin   for  the  relief  of  A.   W. 
Mussallem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglo- 
tls  Papathanasslou  (also  known  as  Peter 
Pappas) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

30.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ohio 
Bell,  Chicago,  HI.,  petitioning  consideration 


of  his  oommunlcatton  with  reference  to  re- 
questing reetoratlon  of  clttaenshlp;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

81.  Also,  petition  of  Clifford  Crail,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  requesting  consideration  of  his 
petition  with  reference  to  alleged  depriva- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  UJB.  citizen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


32.  Also,  iMtitlon  of  Eugenlo  C.  Nicolas. 
Manila.  Phlllpplnee,  requesting  consideration 
of  his  petition  with  reference  to  requesting 
approval  of  the  appropriation  for  the  bal- 
ances of  the  United  Statee-PhUlppine  war 
damages  tar  the  payment  to  the  Nicolas 
Estates,  Inc..  represented  by  Eugenlo  C. 
Nicolas;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Address  by  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Vir- 
finia,  Before  the  lUiaou  Maaofactvers' 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  viaaiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAT»S 

Friday.  January  9. 1959 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNCRBssiONAL  RECORD  an  address 
I  delivered  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  December 
11.  1958,  before  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
turers' Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Abstkact  or   SprxcH   DKLnrmzo   bt   Senatob 

Hakrt  F.  Byrd.  Dkmoctut.  or  VnciNiA,  Bx- 

roKB   THi   Illinois   MAHtrrACTcniEas'   Asso- 

CIATIOW,     AT     THE     CONIAD     HiLTON     HOTSL. 

CmcAco.  III.,  Dbcucbb  11.  1BS8 

These  are  times  when  prudent  men  should 
analyze  the  changes  which  are  occurring 
a^lnst  the  Indisputable  fsct  that  free  enter- 
prise democracy  Is  the  source  of  this  coun- 
try's greatness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  developments  such 
as  those  in  atomic  energy,  rocketry,  and  so 
forth,  have  placed  us  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era. 

In  addition,  this  country  Is  experiencing 
great  Increase  in  population. 

While  we  may  have  unduly  exploited  our 
resources,  they  are  stUl  tremendous. 

Our  productive  know-how  and  capacity  are 
yet  unsurpassed. 

These  are  elements  on  which  free  enter- 
prise democracy  should  thrive,  and  proceed 
soundly  and  constructively  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind. 

Our  free  enterprise  democracy  Is  the  great- 
est system  the  world  has  ever  evolved.  But 
there  Is  one  controlling  requirement,  and  it 
must  never  be  overlooked.  The  system  Is 
based  on  solvent  government  and  sound 
money; 

It  U  In  this  requirement  that  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  become  weak.  This 
basic  requirement  of  our  system  Is  equally 
vital  to  all  of  us  as  individuals,  and  to  every 
segment  of  our  people — labor,  management, 
agriculture,  finance,  professions,  government, 
and  so  forth. 

With  nscal  soundness  I  would  have  no 
fear  for  the  future,  economically  or  mlll- 
tarUy.  X  would  anticipate  the  period  ahead 
with  enthusiasm  for  my  children  and  with 
pride  In  the  contribution  of  my  own  gen- 
eration. 

Without  solvency  and  sound  money  there 
will  be  neither  solid  economic  progress  nae 
national  security  with  military  preparedness. 

Assurance  of  fiscal  soundness  In  the  future 
does  not  now  exist.    This  is  my  concern. 

We  cannot  perpetuate  national  solvency 
and  Integrity  of  the  dollar  through  continu- 


ous deficit  spending,  unchecked  national 
debt,  and  splrallng  Inflation.  This  situation 
Jeopardizes  our  system  of  government  and 
our  future. 

With  only  two  bona  fide  exceptions,  we  have 
been  on  a  deficit  financing  basis  for  29  years. 
The  fiscal  situation  deteriorated  faster  this 
year  than  in  any  comparable  peacetime 
period  to  my  knowledge. 

Between  Janua^  and  June,  we  moved  from 
estimates  of  vlrtuhny  balanced  budgets  in 
the  past  and  current  years  to  combined  defl- 
clU  totaling  tl5  billion. 

At  the  present  rate.  Federal  agencies  would 
spend  more  than  $400  billion  in  5  years.  This 
would  mean  a  Federal  debt  of  more  than  $300 
bUllon'  Is  In  Immediate  prospect.  This  would 
be  the  highest  national  debt  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

During  the  past  session  of  Congress  we 
were  forced  to  raise  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
national  debt  twice  within  7  months.  This 
was  unprecedented.  But  we  are  forewarned. 
Some  people  are  now  contending  the  recent 
election  was  a  mandate  for  even  more  dan- 
gerous Federal  spending  activity. 

If  more  programs  for  nonessential  spend- 
ing should  be  adopted  by  the  new  Congress 
to  be  convened  next  month,  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion wUl  deteriorate  faster  next  year. 

From  experience  it  is  to  be  expected  that. 
If  such  new  programs  are  enacted  they  wlU 
be  long-term  in  nature  with  huge  multlyear 
commitments  for  the  future.  It  is  programs 
of  this  kind  that  make  the  Federal  budget 
so  difllcult  to  reduce  when  the  necessity  is 
upon  us. 

Contrary  to  general  understanding,  recent 
great  Increases  In  Federal  Blinding  have  not 
been  for  defense  and  foreign  aid.  They  have 
been  for  domestic -civilian  programs. 

Since  1954,  expenditures  outside  of  de- 
fense, atomic  energy,  and  foreign  aid  cate- 
gories have  Increased  from  $19.1  biUlon  a  year 
to  $33.4  bniion.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  $14.3 
billion,  or  75  percent. 

It  Is  in  this  category  where  we  find  so 
many  Federal  programs  which  may  be  popu- 
lar, or  even  desirable,  but  nonessential. 

Much  of  the  domestic-civilian  spending  Is 
for  subsidies.  And  many  of  these  subsidy 
programs  are  bottomless  pits  for  Federal 
spending  and  contribute  to  sky-high  Infla- 
tion. Most  of  the  proposals  following  the 
recent  election  were  of  this  nature. 

The  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  now  pay  Its  bills  except  by 
Increasing  debt  and  Inflation.  Revenue  from 
present  tax  rates  does  not  meet  our  com- 
mitments. 

Interest  on  the  Federal  debt  is  now  taking 
more  than  11  cents  out  of  every  tax  doUar. 
and  chronic  Inflation  has  reduced  the  p\ir- 
chaslng  power  of  our  money  62  percent. 
The  American  dollar  is  now  worth  48  cents 
by  the  1939  Index. 

Inflation  destroys  fixed  Incomes,  provident 
investment,  prudent  bvislness,  sound  financ- 
ing, national  security,  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

More  than  20  years  of  destructive  inflation 
In  this  country  to  date  have  led  to  continual 
demands  for  Increased  subsidization. 

ItM  Federal  Oovemment  Is  now  suhsldlalnc 
business.  Industry,  private  flnanoe.  agricul- 
ture, transportation,  power,  health,  educa- 


tion.   States,   localities,    individuals,   and    so 
forth. 

By  the  process  of  cheapening  our  money 
and  centralizing  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  descended  to  a  level  of 
state  socialism  which  Is  obvious,  if  not 
admitted. 

Social  democracy  Is  a  subterfuge  for  sound 
government  and  constructive  enterprise.  Its 
evUs  are  historically  documented  wherever 
nations  have  stooped  to  it. 

Herein  lies  my  concern,  as  I  Indicated  be- 
fore. Our  free  enterprise  democracy  Is  be- 
ing undermined.  In  our  present  position 
there  Is  no  assurance  of  fiscal  soundness  for 
the  future.  In  these  circumstances,  how 
can  we  hope  funy  to  develop  the  great  po- 
tentialities which  lie  ahead? 

I  think  the  situation  Is  urgent.  We  must 
start  Federal  fiscal  recovery  immediately. 
Such  recovery  must  start  with  balancing  the 
budget,  reducing  the  debt,  and  stopping  in- 
flation. 

This  must  be  our  goal.  ResponsibUlty  for 
achieving  It  Ues  equally  upon  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  indlvlduaUy  and  coUectlvely. 

The  President  originates  budget  recom- 
mendations, and  the  Congress  enacts  the 
authority  for  Federal  spending.  Both  re- 
spond to  the  expressed  wlU  of  the  people. 

The  budget  for  the  new  flscal  year,  begin- 
ning July  1,  Is  being  formulated  at  the  White 
House  now.  I  discussed  the  situation  with 
the  President  last  August  when  Congress  ad- 
journed. I  have  noted  his  actions  since  that 
time,  especiany  his  orders  of  the  last  few 
weeks.  I  hope  and  believe  he  wlU  recom- 
mend a  balanced  budget  for  next  year. 

I  have  come  to  Chicago  today  to  empha- 
size the  seriousness  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting us.  I  believe  by  your  own  exam- 
ination you  would  And  I  do  not  exaggerate 
the  conditions  we  have  allowed  to  develop,  or 
the  consequences  we  might  exi>ect  if  we  con- 
tinue on  our  present  course. 

The  Federal  position  alone  Is  bad  enough, 
but  we  must  keep  the  whole  picture  In  view. 

As  background  keep  these  facts  In  mind: 

Total  public  expenditiu'es  In  this  country — 
Federal,  State,  and  local— this  year  wlU  be 
approximately  $145  blUlon. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  this 
year  will  take  approximately  $130  blUlon  out 
of  the  pockets  of  American  taxpayers  In 
revenue  receipts  from  all  aources. 

In  their  regular  budgets  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  this  year  will  run  deficits 
totaling  some  $16  billion. 

Public  debt— Federal.  State,  and  local— 
this  jrear  wUl  approach  $350  bUUon. 

Private  debt  now  totals  more  than  $500 
bUlion. 

This  means  our  economy  is  burdened  with 
Indebtedness  amounting  to  between  $800  bU- 
Uon  and  $900  bUlion.  This  Is  close  to  a 
trillion  doUars.  These  are  flgitfes  beyond 
ordinary  comprehension. 

When  Individuals  become  Insolvent,  they 
take  bankruptcy  and  dispose  of  their  obUga- 
tlons.  When  governments  become  Insolvent 
their  money  becomes  worthless,  and  they  go 
through  some  kind  of  a  revolution  wringer. 
The  nature  and  the  process  may  vary.  But 
Invariably     the     form    of    government     Is 
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clianged.     Demcxira^c    government,    as    wo 
have  known  It.  could  not  svirvlve. 

Of  course,  I  concede  the  necessity  of  defi- 
cits In  extreme  national  emergencies. 

For  the  first  150  years  of  our  history  we 
met  our  emergencies  when  they  arose,  but 
when  they  were  over  we  promptly  restored 
round  financing,  characterized  by  balanced 
budgets,  and  began  paying  off  the  debt. 

Under  tbis  practice,  combined  wltb  our 
wealth  and  natural  resources,  this  Nation 
grew  great  In  the  short  span  of  a  century  and 
a  half.  But  In  our  time  we  have  not  only 
continued  exploitation  of  our  resources,  we 
have  abandoned  our  traditional  policy  of 
fiscal  soundness. 

For  25  years,  through  1955,  we  were  on  a 
deficit  basis  without  real  exception.  In  that 
period  the  Federal  debt  rose  from  about  $18 
billion  to  $274  billion,  and  from  1939  the 
value  of  the  dollar  dropped  at  an  average  of 
more  than  3  cents  a  year. 

Finally,  In  2  consecutive  fl?cal  years. 
1956  and  1957,  we  brought  the  Federal 
budget  back  Into  real  balance.  At  the  same 
time  we  financed  substantial  tax  reduction, 
reduced  the  d  bt,  and  slowed  Inflation  down 
to  a  virtual  stop. 

After  a  quarter  century  of  deficit  financ- 
ing, rising  debt  and  splrallng  Inflation  these 
balanced  budgets  gave  us  reason  to  hope 
we  were  back  on  an  even  peacetime  keel. 

But  for  reasons  I  shall  never  understand, 
the  President  In  January  1957  brought  In 
his  budget  for  fiscal  year  19f8  proposing  an 
$8  billion  Increase  In  exnendUures.  It  was 
the  biggest  peacetime  spending  budget  to 
that  date. 

You   remember  that  budget  2  years   ago. 

The  country  was  shocked.     There  has  never 

ibeen    anything    like    the    opposition    which 

developed  spontaneously  from  the  grasErocts 

of  this  Nation. 

Congress  resTXJnded,  and  reduced  appro- 
priations by  billions.  B  it  In  the  complexi- 
ties of  big  government,  with  tremendous  bal- 
ances remaining  In  prior  appropriations,  ex- 
penditures rose  notwithstanding.  They  were 
rising  before  sputnik  and  recession  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

This  brought  us  to  the  conditions  of  the 
past  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30  and  the 
present  fiscal  year  which  started  July  1. 
Original  estimates  for  these  2  years  showed 
a  combined  surplus  of  $2.3  billion.  By  the 
latest  figures  this  has  changed  to  a  combined 
deficit  of  $15  br.Uon. 

I  emphasize  these  figures  to  tell  the  story 
of  recordbreaklng  deterioration  In  the  Fed- 
eral fiscal  situation. 

Seizing    upon    sputnik    and    recession    as 
J\istlficatlon,  Congress  In  the  past  session  In- 
sisted upon  enactment  of  legislation  which 
,  could    require    Federal    expenditures    at    an 
annual  rate  of  $80  billion  for  years  to  come. 
All  of  the  New  Deal  recovei  y  programs  from 
1933  to  1939  combined  cost  us  only  about 
half  of  the  current  year  expenditure  budget. 
This   year's  budget   was  exceeded   only   In 
the  2  peak  years  of  World  War  II. 

The  Korean  war  has  been  over  more  than 
5  years.  But  Federal  budgets  In  that  costly 
campaign  never  came  close  to  the  level  of 
Federal  expenditures  reached  this  year. 

When  the  present  administration  came  Into 
office  It  established  a  commendable  record. 
It  reduced  expenditures  In  2  consecutive  fis- 
cal years — 1954  and   1C55. 

But  from  a  low  point  of  $64.5  billion  In 
that  period,  expenditures  have  now  been  In- 
creased to  thU  year's  estimate  of  $81.7  bil- 
lion. For  accurate  comparison  this  figure 
Includes  expenditures  for  highways  and  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  which 
are  now  financed  through  so-called  trust 
funds. 

To  show  the  tremendous  Increase  In  do- 
mestic-civilian expenditures — straight  from 
the  budget  documents,  here  Is  the  Federal 
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spending  record  for  the  period  from  fiscal 
yearl954todate: 

1.  In  categories  other  than  domestic-civil- 
ian: 

Expenditures  for  military  functions  have 
been  Increased  $500  million,  from  $40.3  bil- 
lion to  $40.8  billion. 

Expenditures  for  stockpile  and  defense 
production  have  been  decreased  $600  million 
from  $1  billion  to  $400  million. 

Expenditures  for  atomic  energy  have  been 
Increased  $700  million,  from  $1.9  billion  to 
$2.6  billion. 

Expenditures  for  foreign  military  assistance 
h.vve  been  dccrea.'^ed  $1.4  billion  from  $3.6 
billion  to  $2.2  billiun. 


Expenditures  for  foreign  economic  aid 
have  been  Increased  $400  mUllon  from  $1.5 
billion  to  $1.9  bUUon. 

Expenditures  for  International  affairs  have 
been  Increased  $100  million,  from  $200  mil- 
lion to  $300  million. 

From  these  figures,  it  can  be  seen  that 
Federal  expenditures  In  categories  other  than 
domestic-civilian  have  been  decreased  $300 
million  since  1954,  from  $48.6  billion  to  $48.S 
billion. 

2.  But  In  the  same  period  since  1051.  do- 
mestic-civilian expenditures  have  been  In- 
cre.ved  $14  3  billion,  frum  $19.1  bllhon  to 
$33.4  billion. 
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.  Kor  comr  :^rison.  iiKln'rs  tni.st  f-ind  ox,H-n.iiluras  of  K.  ,loral  National  Mortga-^f  A..;.H<K:allon  tK-glnnlng  fiscal  y«ir 
1955,  ami  lii^liways  lnvniiaiiK  lus<al  ioar  l'.i.'.7. 
>."()T«.  — Kifures  an-  roun<U'<l  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 

I  suggest  the  new  proposal  to  expand  the 
urban  renewal  program  as  an  example  of 
domestic-civilian  programs  which  are  bot- 
tomlc-s  pits  for  Federal  expenditures. 

In  the  first  place.  I  think  people  should 
keep  up  their  own  property.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  Federal  Government  should 
absorb  two-thirds  of  the  loss  entailed  In 
cleaning  up  huge  city  subdivisions  to  be  used 
for  private  profit. 

Federal  funds  already  available  for  this 
program  total  $1  billion  for  loans  and  $1.2 
billion  for  cash  grants.  These  tremendous 
sums  will  not  be  a  drop  In  the  bucket  If  we 
are  to  undertake  these  projects  In  cities  and 
towns  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 

other. 

Federal  subsidies  generally  constitute  a 
vast  field  of  domestic-civilian  expenditures. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures  Is  contem- 
plating a  study  of  the  subject. 

At  the  outset  we  are  confronted  with  two 
questions:  What  Is  a  subsidy?  Who  Is  sub- 
sidized? 

Nearly  40  million  people  will  receive  direct 
payments  from  the  Federal  Treasury  this 
year.  This  Includes  nearly  200,000  Federal 
employees  working  overseas.  Generally 
speaking,  these  40  million  people  with  their 
families  could  reach  a  number  equivalent 
to  half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

Nearly  $80  billion  Is  outstanding  at  this 
moment  under  so-called  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams for  housing,  veterans,  agriculture, 
commerce,  defense  production,  small  busi- 
ness, and  BO  forth.  This  has  increased  $12 
billion  In  the  last  3  years. 


Grants  to  State  and  local  governmente 
nc!W  total  $4.9  billion.  There  are  now  62 
prcgrams  for  State  and  local  subsidy. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  25  years  ago. 
there  was  only  one  State  aid  program  of  any 
consequence.  That  was  the  highway  pro- 
gram which   was  costing   $250   million. 

I  mention  the.se  categories  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures simply  to  illustrate  the  areas 
where  there  may  be  subsidies  which  do  not 
meet  the  eye.  There  are  others.  For  in- 
stance,   who    Is    subsidized    by    the    postal 

deficit? 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  foreign  agri- 
cultural trade  development  programs  are 
another  subsidy  to  American  agriculture. 

Are  the  beneficiaries  of  government  con- 
tracts with  industry  and  Institution.-,  sub- 
sidized to  the  degree  that  they  thlnJc  Ihcy 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  the  level  of  Federal 
expenditures?  Reaction  to  Justifiable  re- 
ductions a  year  ago  would  Indicate  an  af- 
flrmatl.vc  answer. 

A  great  fallacy  has  been  built  up  around 
Federal  payments,  whether  you  call  them 
subsidies  or  choose  to  avoid  the  ugly  word. 
People  have  gotten  the  Idea  that  they  are 
getting  something  for  nothing. 

There  Is  no  greater  mistake.  American 
taxpayers  sooner  or  later  pay  every  dime  of 
the  expenditures  through  these  programs, 
and  more. 

When  we  are  on  a  sound  basis  we  pay  these 
costs  directly  from  taxes.  If  we  are  on  a 
deficit  basis  we  charge  them  Into  the  debt, 
pay  interest  on  the  loan  until  we  pay  off  the 
obligation,  and  stimulate  Infiated  prices  in 
the  process. 
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In  either  erent,  about  18  percent  goes  Into 
overhead  for  Federal  administration.  Since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  interest  on  the 
Federal  debt  bas  cost  the  taxpayers  of  thia 
country  more  than  $100  billion. 

Until  we  get  Federal  ezpendlttires  down. 
balance  the  budget,  and  stop  Inflation,  there 
is  no  hope  for  sound  tax  reduction.  To  re- 
duce taxes  when  we  are  on  a  deficit  basts 
simply  charges  the  tax  cut  into  the  Federal 
debt.  This  aggravatee  the  whole  deficit- 
debt -Inflation  cycle. 

Others  may  have  their  own  programs  for 
the  coming  new  Congress.  Mine  would 
have  two  objectives.  The  first  would  be  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  The  second 
would  be  legislation  to  correct  abuses  prac- 
ticed by  unscrupulous  labor  leaders  primarily 
against  labor  Itself,  but  also  against  man- 
agement and  the  public. 

Practices  revealed  by  the  McClellan  Labor 
Rackets  Committee  are  a  national  disgrace. 
I  voted  for  legislation  In  the  past  session  of 
Congress  to  correct  these  abuses.  I  shall 
vote  for  It  again  this  year.  It  should  have 
the  support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor, 
management   and   the    general    public. 

I  am  frequently  accused  of  being  against 
labor.  This  is  because  I  support  the  best 
Interest  of  the  laboring  man;  not  the  power- 
ful labor  czar. 

I  favor  the  right  to  work.  But  statements 
by  certain  labor  leaders  make  It  definite  that 
when  the  new  Congress  convenes,  great  effort 
will  be  made  to  enact  legislation  to  make 
States  rlght-to-work  laws  Invalid. 

This  would  be  another  usurpation  of  State 
authority  and  still  further  concentration  of 
power  at  Washington.  Such  an  effort  should 
be  resisted  to  the  utmost. 

It  la  certain,  too,  that  these  same  labor 
leaders  will  attempt  to  federalize  unem- 
ployment instirance  now  administered  by 
the  States.  < 

A  strong  effort  to  this  end  was  made  last 
year.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  fought  the  proposal  and  It  was 
defeated. 

The  purpose  of  the  move  to  federalize  un- 
employment Insurance  is  not  only  to  stand- 
ardize the  law  for  all  States,  but  also  the 
payments  for  all  business  and  Industry. 

To  federalize  unemployment  insurance 
would  mean  that  the  powerful  labor  lobby 
would  be  constantly  applying  pressure  on 
Congress  for  Increased  benefits  and  extension 
of  the  payment  period. 

Early  Introduction  of  both  of  these  pro- 
posals Is  certain,  and  the  need  to  resist  them 
Is  obvious.  In  our  present  condition,  I  think 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
dangerously  vulnerable  to  the  influence  of 
ruthless  labor  dictators. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  achieTement  of 
both  of  my  objectives — correcting  abuses  by 
labor  leaders  and  balancing  the  Federal 
budget — will  be  extremely  difficult.  I  am 
the  only  man  remaining  In  the  Senate  who 
voted  against  the  Wagner  Act  and  for  26 
years  I  have  analyzed  the  budgets  submitted 
by  three  Presidents. 

Year  after  year  I  have  gone  over  every 
expenditure  and  appropriation  item,  and 
these  number  some  1.100. ' 

I  know  the  problems  involved  in  our  out- 
moded appropriation  procedures.  X  know 
the  devices  which  have  been  developed  to 
bypass  appropriation  control,  such  as  author- 
ity to  spend  directly  from  the  public  debt. 

I  know  how  difficult  it  la  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures when  unexpended  balances  In 
prior  appropriations  approach  or  exceed  the 
new  requests  to  which  annual  congressional 
action  ordinarily  Is  limited. 

In ,  the  current  year  approximately  $147 
bliudn  will  be  available  to  FMeral  spending 
agencies.  $75  billion  or  more  in  new  spend- 
ing authorizations  enacted  this  year,  and  ap- 
proximately $72  billion  in  tmezpended  bal- 
ances carried  over  from  prior  years. 


The  President  has  a  dual  responslbUlty: 
First,  to  originate  the  budget  with  requests 
for  the  new  year  and,  second,  to  administer 
the  expenditures  from  both  old  and  new 
money.  I  hope  he  will  take  the  lead  not  only 
in  balancing  the  Federal  expenditure  budget 
for  the  coming  year,  but  In  the  full  recovery 
of  our  fiscal  stability. 

On  my  own  experience  I  submit  that  ex- 
penditure reductions  of  the  neceesary  magni- 
tude, if  applied  with  care  and  wisdom,  would 
strengthen  our  economy,  strengthen  our 
Government,  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense and  strengthen  ovir  International 
position. 

I  am  certain  that  such  reductions  can  be 
made  in  all  of  the  Federal  spending  cate- 
gories— military,  foreign  aid,  and  domestic- 
civilian. 

With  respect  to  defense  expenditures,  we 
should  rechart  the  whole  military  program 
and  reevaluate  the  objectives  of  our  spending 
In  view  of  changing  methods  of  warfare. 

I  yield  to  no  one  In  advocacy  of  national 
defense  but,  as  the  President  has  said,  there 
Is  waste  and  dupUcatlon  In  the  military 
departments. 

We  unified  the  armed  services.  We  adopted 
the  Eberstadt  amendments  for  businesslike 
operations  In  the  Military  Establishment. 
We  passed  the  Military  Procurement  Act. 
We  revised  military  pay  scales  and  increased 
survivors  benefits  to  allow  the  Armed  Forces 
to  compete  for  capable  personnel.  In  the 
past  session  of  Congress  we  enacted  the 
military  reorganization  bill. 

It  Is  time  these  actions  paid  off  in  economy 
and  efficiency  for  more  defense  at  less  money. 

The  waste  In  foreign  aid,  especially  eco- 
nomic aid,  has  been  obvious  from  Its  Incep- 
tion. We  enacted  the  Marshall  plan  In  1948 
for  4  years.  Postwar  foreign  aid  expenditures 
have  now  rtui  more  than  a  decade.  To  date 
our  gross  authorizations  for  foreign  aid  ex- 
peddltures  have  totaled  more  than  $80 
billion. 

Expenditures  for  economic  aid  should  be 
sharply  ctirtalled.  Our  best  Interests,  and 
those  of  our  allies,  would  be  better  served 
by  preserving  the  Integrity  of  the  American 
dollar  to  stimulate  international  trade. 

I  know  basic  legislation  will  be  required 
for  substantial  reduction  In  domestic-civilian 
expenditures.  This  will  require  the  exercise 
of  statesmanlike  leadership  by  the  President 
and  the  unwavering  support  of  Congress  and 
the  public. 

But  I  urge  the  President  in  his  January 
budget  message  to  submit  a  blueprint  for 
substantial  expenditure  reductions  In  all 
categories  and  to  follow  through  with  specific 
legislative  recommendations  where  they  are 
necessary.  I  pledge  him  my  support  and  I 
hope  this  objective  will  have  yours. 

I  am  aware  of  the  cynical  contention  that 
what  this  country  wants  is  continuing  infla- 
tion and  a  fast-buck  economy,  with  no  regard 
for  the  certain  conaequences  and  the  next 
generation. 

But  I  feel  certain  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  tbis  Nation  want  tbe  mteg- 
rlty  of  our  money  protected,  want  their  form 
of  government  preserved,  and  want  their  free 
enterprise  system  to  stu^ve.  In  order  that  we 
may  pursue  this  Nation's  great  mission  in 
the  world. 

If  this  Is  what  we  want,  we  mtist  have  a 
national  crtisade  from  the  grassroots  to  save 
our  representative  democracy  which  is 
founded  upon  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Such  a  crusade  must  be  inspired  and  led 
by  the  President.  It  must  be  supported  by 
the  Congress — Hotise  and  Senate.  Most  im- 
portant of  aU,  it  must  be  fired  by  the  people 
themselves. 

Prom  long  experience  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  I  can  say  the  voice  of  the 
people  In  this  country.  If  It  is  loud  enough, 
will  overcome  selfish  and  highly  organized 
minorities    and    will    prevaU — that    Is    the 


great  virtue  of  our  constitutional  democracy 
as  contrasted  with  dictatorship. 

So  the  Job  is  up  to  you  and  every  other 
citizen. 

Our  people  must  remember  that  the  very 
foundation  of  our  democracy  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  people  must  support  the  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  Oovernment 
to  support  the  people. 

The  national  interest  must  come  ahead  of 
private  gain. 

So,  to  achieve  our  objectives,  there  must 
be  sacrifice  all  down  the  line. 


BUI  To  Repeal  Cettaia  Federal  Excise 
Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or    MICKIG&N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREISENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  9, 1959 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  on  Jan- 
uary 7  I  introduced  H.R.  388,  a  bill  which 
will  directly  benefit  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  and  will  make  greatly 
needed  revision  in  our  tax  structure. 
Everyone  wants  a  simpler  and  fairer  tax 
structure.  My  bill  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward effectuating  this  desire.  It  ac- 
complishes this  goal  by  providing  for  re- 
p>eal  of  the  Federal  retailers'  excise  tsuces, 
the  manufacturers"  excise  taxes  with  the 
exception  of  those  levied  under  our  high- 
way financing  program,  and  the  excise 
taxes  levied  on  facilities  and  services. 

At  the  present  time,  the  federally  im- 
posed excise  taxes  create  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  American  people.  True,  we  must 
impose  burdensome  taxes  to  pay  for  our 
heavy  expenditui'es  needed  for  defense, 
public  welfare,  interest  on  the  debt,  and 
other  necessary  Government  functions. 
But  a  tax  structure  which  imposes  such 
a  hodgepodge  of  taxes  as  the  excise 
taxes  requires  substantial  revision. 
These  excises  have  been  imposed  indis- 
criminately, largely  in  emergency  times, 
without  much  consideration  of  whom 
they  are  hurting  or  discriminating 
against.  Subsequently  they  have  been 
repealed,  restored,  revised,  and  amended 
many  times,  but  in  no  systematic  fash- 
ion. As  a  result,  a  host  of  inconsisten- 
cies, incongruities,  and  anomalies  have 
become  imbedded  in  the  tax  structure. 

Although  I  would  like  to  see  all  the 
Federal  excise  taxes  discarded  immedi- 
ately.  I  have  restricted  my  bill  to  the 
retailers'  taxes,  the  manufacturers' 
taxes  which  are  not  used  to  finance  the 
highway  program,  and  the  taxes  on  fa- 
cilities and  services.  My  blU,  therefoi-e, 
will  repeal  the  retailers'  taxes  imposed 
on  toilet  preparations;  luggage,  hand- 
bags, and  other  leather  articles;  jewelry 
and  related  items;  and  furs.  It  will 
eliminate  the  manufacturers'  taxes  im- 
posed on  automobiles,  parts  and  acces- 
sories; lubricating  oil;  automotive  and 
related  items;  household  type  equip- 
ment; entertainment  and  recreational 
equipment;  business  machines;  pens, 
mechanical  pencils,  and  lighters;  and 
matches.  And,  It  will  repeal  the  excise 
taxes  imposed  on  telephone  and  other 
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communlcsUon  facilities  and  services, 
which  include  also  those  levied  on  ad- 
missions, club  dues,  transportation  of 
persons,  and  safe  deposit  boxes.  Re- 
peal will  be  effective  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  act. 

The  manufacturers'  taxes  which  are 
vised  to  finance  the  highway  program 
and  which  will  not  be  repealed  by  my 
bill  are  those  automotive  taxes  imposed 
on  gasoline,  trucks  and  buses,  diesel 
fuel,  tires  and  inner  tubes,  and  tread 
rubber.  These  taxes  provide  funds 
which  benefit  the  highway  users,  and 
consequently  can  be  justified  from  that 
standpoint.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  fair 
and  expeditious  way  to  finance  an  ac- 
celerated highway  construction  pro- 
gram. The  bill  does  not  affect  the  taxes 
on  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco,  al- 
though I  do  believe  some  adjustment 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  taxes 
on  alcoholic  beverages  for  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  additional  appro- 
priations needed  to  police  this  law  off- 
set the  revenue  received.  Some  of  the 
miscellaneous  excise  taxes  which  im- 
pose relativeb^  small  general  burdens  are 
excluded. 

Many  of  the  excise  taxes  were  imposed 
as  temfKarary  measures  during  emer- 
gency periods  but  are  still  with  us  today, 
many  of  them  at  even  higher  rates. 
Many  industries  have  been  huit  by  the 
imposition  of  these  taxes.  Occasionally, 
after  a  long  and  bitter  fight  by  the  af- 
fected industries  and  individual  busi- 
nesses, some  of  these  taxes  were  repealed 
or  modified,  but  in  many  cases  consid- 
erable damage  was  aheady  done.  What 
we  need  is  the  removal  of  the  excise  taxes 
that  are  imposed  indiscriminately  with 
no  regard  of  the  effect  they  have. 

An  important  reason  for  my  desire 
to  repeal  at  least  some  of  the  excise  taxes 
is  that  these  taxes  are  contrary  to  our 
generally  accepted  principle  of  taxation 
in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay.  The 
greatest  impact  of  the  excise  taxej  falls 
on  the  consum  rs  with  V.\e  low  incomes. 
They  are  regressive  taxes.  Through  its 
various  features,  such  as  the  progressive 
income  tax  rate  schedule  our  tax  struc- 
ture attempts  to  le: -en  in:>qualities  in 
Income;  but  the  excise  taxes  work  con- 
trary to  this  objectiva.  Resressiv'ty  re- 
sults not  only  from  taxes  iiaid  directly 
by  the  consumer  on  comn-iodities  and 
services  they  purchase,  but  also  from  the 
taxes  paid  by  business  on  commodities 
and  services  it  purchases.  The  impact  of 
these  latter  taxes  is  felt  indirectly,  be- 
cause they  are  a  cost  Item  which  are  re- 
flected in  higher  prices  charged  to  the 
consumer.  V.^e  should,  therefore,  reduce 
our  reliance  on  these  regressive  taxes  and 
place  more  reliance  on  the  other  forms 
of  taxes,  principally  the  Income  tax 
which  imposes  tax  burdens  in  accordance 
with  our  ability  to  pay. 

Elimination  of  Federal  excise  taxes 
will  be  an  important  strld?  toward  sim- 
plifying the  problems  of  our  Pederal- 
State-local  relations.  In  spite  of  all  the 
studies,  both  official  and  nonofficlal.  on 
the  problems  of  overlapping  taxes  In  the 
United  States  the  basic  problems  still 
remain  with  us.  Essential  to  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  Is  the  removal  of 
at  least  some  of  the  Federal  excise  taxes. 
The  Federal  Government  imposes  nu- 
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merous  selected  excise  taxes  on  top  of 
those  imposed  by  the  States  and  local 
governments.  As  a  result  of  these  mul- 
tiple levels  of  taxation.  State  and  local 
governments  must  limit  their  taxation 
of  these  sources,  although  they.  too.  are 
faced  with  increasing  costs  of  financing 
their  government  activities.  Withdraw- 
al of  the  Federal  Government  from  some 
of  these  sources  would  enable  the  States 
to  tap  some  of  these  sources  of  revenue 
to  help  them  be  more  self-su-sLaining  and 
less  dependent  on  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government.  This  will  help  restore 
some  of  the  sovereignty  and  independ 
ence  which  the  States  formerly  had  and 
should  continue  to  have. 

Some  of  the  Federal  excise  taxes  are 
imposed  on  what  are  essentially  local 
services,  such  as  local  telephone  calls 
and  admissions.  Others  discriminate 
largely  against  certain  sections  of  the 
country.  Some  discriminate  against  in- 
dustries which  are  located  largely  in 
only  a  few  geographic  areas.  Such  dis- 
criminations should  be  eliminated,  or  at 
least  mitigated  by  repealing  the  excise 
taxes  enumerated  in  my  bill. 

We  have  recently  experienced  a  seri- 
ous economic  downturn,  from  which  we 
were  fortunate  in  recovering  before  it 
reached  a  critical  stage.  One  of  the 
hardest  hit  areas  was  Detroit,  the  center 
of  automobile  production.  This  eco- 
nomic doldrum  in  Detroit  had  its  reper- 
cussions in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  parts  and  materials  going  into 
the  production  of  automobiles  come 
from.  In  spite  of  a  serious  curtailment 
of  automobile  production,  no  legislation 
was  passed  to  reduce  or  repeal  the  10- 
percent  Federal  -  excise  tax  on  automo- 
biles. Such  action  would  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  automobile  industry  to 
reduce  car  prices,  and  thereby  stimulate 
automobile  sales  and  general  economic 
recovery.  Repeal  of  this  onerous  tax  on 
automobiles  will  be  a  welcome  supple- 
ment to  other  Government  action  taken 
to  avoid  any  recurrence  of  a  similar  de- 
pression of  economic  activity.  The  tax 
saving  to  the  consimiers  will,  I  earnestly 
believe,  help  to  maintain  a  thriving  au- 
tomobile industry,  and,  consequently,  a 
tliriving  general  economy  through  its  ef- 
fect on  all  Industries  concerned  with 
supplying  automotive  parts  and  mate- 
rials. 

On  the  whole,  repeal  of  the  taxes  in- 
cluded in  my  bill  will  increase  business 
activity  and  generate  higher  Incomes 
which  win  provide  higher  income  tax 
revenues  to  the  Government.  It  will  do 
this  because  It  will  lead  to  a  reduction 
In  the  prices  of  goods  and  services  to 
the  consumer.  Lower  prices  will  stimu- 
late demand  for  more  of  these  products. 
Greater  sales  by  these  businesses  will  in 
turn  have  favorable  effects  on  other 
businesses.  Resulting  higher  business 
Incomes  will  provide  a  larger  income  tax 
base.  Thus,  any  loss  In  revenues  from 
the  repeal  of  these  excises  will  probably 
be  largely  offset  or  even  possibly  ex- 
ceeded by  additional  Income  tax  reve- 
nues to  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  particularly  those  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  act 
favorably  on  my  bill.  Removal  of  these 
excise  taxes  will  correct  some  of  the  un- 


desirable features  of  the  present  complex 
and  unreasonable  "system"  of  excise 
taxes.  It  will  alleviate  some  of  the 
burden  which  falls  heaviest  on  the  low 
income  groups.  And.  It  will  contribute 
to  a  simpUflcation  of  Federal- State- 
local  relationships.  Although  the  Gov- 
ernment will  in  the  short  run  lose 
revenues  from  the  repeal  of  these  taxes, 
it  will  recoup  the  loss  largely  from  ad- 
ditional business  induced  by  the  removal 
of  these  taxes.  At  the  same  time.  It  will 
promote  a  healthier  economic  climate 
for  industry.  In  view  of  these  desirable 
benefits  which  will  result  from  enact- 
ment of  my  bill.  I  urge  immediate  and 
favorable  action  on  it. 


Will  Con8:ress  Sare  Onr  Prtceiess 
Heiitagc? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday.  January  9.  1959 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elec- 
tion of  last  November  4  gave  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  both  Houces  of  Congress,  which.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imposes  a  greater  responsibility 
on  your  party — and  especially  on  you. 
as  leader  of  the  party  in  control — than 
you  have  ever  experienced  in  all  your 
years  as  Spr-aker  of  this  august  body.  I 
am  sure  you  are  well  aware  of  that  fact, 
and  that  the  future  welfare  of  America 
depends  to  a  very  great  degree  on  your 
every  act  and  decision  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Conurccs. 

The  time  has  come  to  speak  plainly. 
Many  Members  who  had  the  contracted 
support  of  Reuthers  so-called  liberal 
labor  party  were  elected  last  November 
and.  of  course,  they  are  expected  to 
blindly  follow  orders  from  the  orpaniza- 
tion  which  contributed  greatly  to  their 
campaign,  since  they  are  bought  and 
paid  for.  But.  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  for  us  to  profit  from  the 
costly  experience  which  England  suf- 
fered under  the  Fabian  Socialises,  v/ho 
aLso  masqueraded  under  the  banner  of 
the  liberal  labor  party,  and  who  got  ccn- 
trol  of  Parliament  6hortly  after  Woild 
War  II  and  Immediately  put  Into  effect 
the  identical  program  Reuthers  A  D  \. 
and  C.O.P  E.  are  now  proposing  for  ws 
here  in  the  U.S.A.  To  learn  the  facts 
about  the  suffering  of  the  Engllfh  p:3- 
jfle,  especially  the  laboring  people,  the 
farmers  and  the  small  businessmen  who 
suffered  first  and  most  at  the  hands  of 
the  Fabian  Socialists  makes  the  blood  of 
any  good  American  run  cold.  It  must 
not  happen  here. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  are  hop- 
ing— yes,  praying — that  Congress  will 
hold  the  line  against  those  who  for 
selfish  reasons  are  bringing  concerted 
pressure  on  us  to  follow  their  antl- 
Amerlcan  liberal  concepts.  Every  well 
informed,  unbiased,  American  citizen 
knows  that  the  true  definition  of  a  "mod- 
ern Reuther  liberal"  is  one  who  is  prl- 
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marlly  liberal  with  our  constitutional 
rights  and  with  our  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Hence,  under  the  clrcimistances  as 
they  now  exist,  were  It  not  for  my  faith 
in  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  In  the  good 
sense  of  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  would 
shudder  to  contemplate  the  future  of  our 
blessed  land.  May  God  give  us  courage 
and  the  strength  to  meet  the  test,  with 
the  outspoken  support  of  courageous 
men  and  women  here  In  Congress  and 
all  over  our  broad  land. 

On  thlsT  the  opening  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. I  felt  it  in  my  heart  to  give  ex- 
pression— as  I  have  here — to  my  inner- 
most feelings,  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  that  thousands,  yea  millions, 
might  read  and  then  do  their  part,  and 
more,  to  preserve  our  precious  American 
liberties. 


Bombinf  Lawlessness  Mntt  Be  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  9.  1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  January  7.  the  opening  day 
of  the  86th  Congress.  I  introduced  my 
first  bill  of  the  new  session.  It  Is  a  bill 
calling  for  the  most  severe  penalties  for 
anyone  bombing  or  attempting  to  bomb  a 
house  of  worship,  a  school,  a  community 
center,  or  any  other  public  building.  I 
consider  the  recent  wave  of  bomb  terror- 
Ism  a  most  serious  situation  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  tolerate,  and  for  this 
reason,  I  feel  we  should  adopt  the  most 
stringent  means  to  prevent  and  to  stop 
such  terrorism  in  the  future. 

In  October  of  1958,  when  this  wave  of 
bombings  of  churches,  synagogues,  and 
schools  began.  I  announced  that  I  would 
have  a  bill  ready  for  introduction  at  the 
beginning  of  the  86th  Congress  which 
would  provide  severe  punishment  for 
such  crimes.  The  bill  I  introduced,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  crimes 
and  criminal  procedm  es  by  adding  a  new 
section  to  chapter  39  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 

Whoever  uses,  or  attempts  to  use.  an  ex- 
plosive wblcti  has  been  Imported  into  the 
United  States,  or  which  has  been  Introduced, 
deUvered  for  Introduction,  or  transported  In 
commerce,  to  damage  or  destroy  a  church, 
synagogue,  school,  community  center,  or 
other  public  building  witliout  the  consent  of 
the  owner  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  Im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  20  years  or  by 
death. 

The  United  States  Is  the  showcase  of 
the  world.  The  means  of  communication 
are  such  today  that  what  we  do  here, 
good  or  bad,  is  reflected  all  over  the 
world.  If  a  synagogue  or  a  church  Is 
bombed  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  the 
crlliclsm  is  directed  not  agaliut  the  par- 
ticular State  for  Its  refusal  to  abide  by 
the  law  of  the  land  but  affainst  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Dictators  and  tyrants  all  over  the 
world  use  the  incident  to  Justify  their 
own  misdeeds,   while  the  Communists 


play  it  up  as  a  breakdown  in  law  en- 
forcement in  America,  as  hypocrisy  and 
insincerity  toward  freedom  of  religion, 
and  as  a  clear  demonstration  that  we 
are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  moral 
leadership  of  the  world. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
major  differences  between  communism 
and  the  free  world  is  over  the  issue  of 
religion,  we  cannot  afford  to  weaken  our 
cause  as  the  chief  advocate  of  freedom 
of  worship  by  failing  to  take  all  neces- 
sary precautions  to  prevent  all  such  in- 
cidents in  our  own  country. 

While  most  crimes  of  this  nature  can 
be  prevented  or  discouraged  by  long 
prison  sentences,  the  right  of  the  courts 
to  impose  the  death  penalty  whenever 
warranted  will  act  as  a  strong  deterrent 
when  dealing  with  fanatics  and  other- 
wise distorted  individuals  who  are  per- 
fectly sane  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

I  strongly  advocated  and  supported 
legislation  calling  for  the  death  penalty 
in  kidnaping  cases  and  those  involving 
dope  peddlers  who,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  were  killing  children  addicts  of 
the  drugs.  The  passage  of  death  penalty 
laws  to  deal  with  such  cases  greatly  re- 
duced the  extent  of  these  crimes. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  passage  of  a 
similar  law  applicable  to  persons  who 
place  bombs  in  a  church,  synagogue, 
school,  or  other  public  building,  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  not  one  but  of  many 
people,  will  help  put  an  end  to  this  new 
form  of  lawlessness  and  direct  attack  on 
all  free  institutions. 


Address  by  Vice  President  Nixon  Be- 
fore the  English  Speaking  Union  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  the  Guildhall 
in  London 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   nXINOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  9, 1959 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
November  the  Vice  President  made  a  trip 
to  England  to  represent  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  American  Chapel 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

On  that  evening  the  Vice  President 
addressed  the  English  Speaking  Union  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  the  Guildhall  in 
London.  The  Vice  President  made  one 
of  the  best  speeches  of  his  career  in  ex- 
plaining the  responsibilities  of  English- 
speaking  people  in  international  affairs, 
both  on  home  soil  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  thoughtful  and 
enlightening    speech    Is    herewith    ap- 
pended in  full: 
TEXT   or   ADOuas    or    tk«   Vies   P»»nw«T 

or  THx  UKnxD   Statm   or  AuxtiCA   Bi- 

rOEE     TH»     XiraUBB     SPlAKUfO     TJlfTOK     OF 

Tin   CoBncoirwKAZ.TB,  NovxicBia  20.   1968, 
Oviunuix,  Loin>oir,  KNax.AirD 

In  the  6  years  In  which  I  have  bad  the 
honor  of  serving  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 


visit  many  coimtries  and  to  participate  in 
many  significant  events.  I  can  aaeure  you 
that  no  occasion  in  that  period  wm  live 
more  indelibly  in  my  memory  than  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  American  Chapel  at  St.  Paul's 
which  I  attended  this  morning  and  the 
gathering  in  this  historic  haU  which  I  am 
privileged  to  address  this  evening. 

This  meeting  of  the  English  Speaking 
Unioii  dramatizes  the  enduring  character  of 
the  friendship  Eind  alliance  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. The  activities  of  this  organization 
have  been  most  vital  in  cementing  our  bonds 
of  comradeship. 

I  consider  it  a  particular  privilege  to  p&j 
tribute  to  the  thoughtful  and  Inspiring 
leadership  of  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince 
Philip,  who  has  spared  no  sacrifices  in  this 
dedicated  work.  His  recent  visit  to  Canada 
was  only  one  of  many  activities  which  indi- 
cate his  vital  Interest. 

You  all  may  be  Justly  proud,  not  only  of 
the  contribution  you  have  made  to  better 
luiderstanding  between  our  two  countries, 
but  also  the  even  greater  work  of  building  an 
enduring  basis  of  friendship  among  all 
English-speaking  peoples. 

The  dedication  at  St.  Paul's  this  morning 
dramatizes  the  unity  you  have  worked  so 
hard  to  achieve.  It  was  symbolic  of  the  en- 
during ties  that  bind  us.  It  brought  to  mind 
the  dramatic  events  of  earlier  and  more  try- 
ing days — ^the  magnificent  leadership  and 
the  great  sacrifices  that  made  possible  our 
victory  in  the  Second  World  War. 

Our  thoughts  went  back  to  our  great  na- 
tional leaders.  Sir  Winston  ChnrchUl  and 
President  Roosevelt,  working  together  in  in- 
timate harmony.  They  will  receive  the  un- 
grudging tribute  of  history  for  their  capacity 
to  marshal  the  forces  of  democracy. 

Our  thoughts  turned  also  to  our  incom- 
parable generals  and  admirals — Eisenhower 
and  Montgomery.  Cunningham  and  King. 
They  were  more  than  brilliant  strategists  and 
commanders.  Because  of  their  unwavering 
devotion  to  the  concept  that  military  Inge- 
nuity must  be  combined  with  recognition  of 
civUian  authority,  they  rank  Indeed  among 
the  great  military  leaders  of  all  times. 

But  above  aU  today  we  honored  brave  men, 
whose  names  are  legion  and  whose  sacrifices 
can  never  adequately  be  repaid.  British  and 
American — farmers  and  laborers,  from  cities 
and  countryside,  from  offices  and  class- 
rooms— ^these  were  the  men  who  made  pos- 
sible our  victory  In  the  greatest  war  In  his- 
tory. Many  events  of  that  war  wlU  be  for- 
gotten as  we  turn  our  eyes  to  other  tasks,  btit 
their  deeds  will  live  forever.  They  be- 
queathed to  us  a  spirit,  a  sentiment,  a  na- 
tional memory  that  will  never  fall  to  cap- 
ture ovLx  admiration  as  we  move  side  by  side 
in  the  path  of  friendship  and  alliance. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg, 
"The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  Is  for  us.  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced  " 

What  Is  the  unfinished  work  they  leave  for 
our  generation?  I  believe  that  two  American 
Presidents  speaking  in  this  same  OuildhaU 
have  simply,  but  eloquently,  answered  that 
question. 

Woodrow  Wilson  on  December  28.  1918, 
said,  "The  peoples  of  the  world  want  peace, 
and  they  want  It  now.  not  merely  by  con- 
quest of  arms,  but  by  agreement  of  mind." 

And  Dwlgbt  D.  Eisenhower,  27  years  later 
on  July  12, 1945  said  "To  preserve  his  freedom 
of  worsixlp,  his  equality  before  law,  his  lib- 
erty to  speak  and  act  as  be  sees  fit  subject 
only  to  provisions  that  ha  trespass  not  upon 
similar  rights  of  others,  a  Londoner  will 
fight.    So  wlU  a  citizen  of  AbUene." 

To  preserve  freedom,  to  keep  the  peace,  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  aU  people— this, 
then,  Is  the  cause  for  which  tlis  brave  men 
ws  honored  today  gave  their  Uvea.  It  is  the 
challenge  and  opportunity  of  our  generation 
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to  ftirther  the  ultimate  realization  of  this 
noblest  goal  of  mankind. 

Let  VM  examine  the  policies  we  should  fol- 
low If  this  goal  Is  to  be  attained.  We  begin 
by  recognizing  that  the  free  world  must  be 
militarily  stronger  than  any  potential  ag- 
gressor. The  existence  of  ovir  military 
strength  and  our  determination  and  ability 
to  maintain  It  are  the  basic  elements  with- 
out which  the  objectives  we  seek  would  be 
Imnosslble  to  realize. 

But  we  recognize  that  military  strength  In 
and  of  Itself  will  not  keep  peace  unless  It  la 
combined  with  a  wise  and  Judicious  diplo- 
matic policy.  Let  us  see  what  some  of  the 
guidelines  for  our  policy  should  be. 

We  must  retain  the  armed  strength  need- 
ed for  security  In  a  troubled  world,  but  we 
ahould  speak  with  the  calm  assurance  of 
those  wbo  are  not  afraid. 

We  know  that  to  the  extent  the  law  of  the 
Jungle  prevails  In  any  area  of  the  world, 
weakness  and  Indecision  lead  to  disaster. 
Yet,  firmness  Is  not  and  should  not  be  ar- 
rogance 

We  will  shun  assxirances  based  merely 
upon  naive  hope  or  even  self-deception. 
But  we  must  never  tire  In  our  search  for  en- 
forceable agreements  which  will  reduce  ten- 
sion. 

We  know  that  little  Is  lost  by  discussion 
but  that  all  may  be  lost  by  war.  Yet,  even 
in  our  tireless  striving  for  peace,  we  must  al- 
ways be  prepared  to  say  that  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  man  are  even  more  ultimate 
values 

Above  all.  our  policies  must  represent  the 
best  thinking  the  free  world  can  produce. 
We  are  Indeed  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  In 
men  like  MacmlUan  and  Dc  Gaulle.  Adenauer 
and  Spaak.  Fanfanl  and  Elsenhower  we  have 
the  kind  of  dedicated  and  experienced  leader- 
ship which  is  superbly  qualified  for  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  keeping  the  peace  with  honor 
for  the  free  world. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  your  Prime  Minister  for  his  Initia- 
tive In  developing  the  enlightened  concept 
of  Interdependence  which  has  proved  so 
useful  In  bringing  about  closer  understand- 
ing between  our  two  nations  and  which 
points  the  way  for  Improving  consultation 
and  cooperation  among  all  the  countries  In 
the  free  world. 

If  the  struggles  for  peace  and  freedom 
were  to  be  decided  solely  by  the  adequacy 
of  our  military  strength  and  by  the  quality 
of  our  diplomacy,  we  could  look  to  the  fu- 
ture with  Justifiable  confidence  as  to  the 
prospects  for  our  eventual  success.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  this  Is  only  one  phase  of 
the  struggle. 

Our  military  strength  and  our  diplomatic 
policies  are  designed  to  avoid  a  war  we  might 
otherwise  have  to  fight  In  the  future.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  other  poli- 
cies must  be  designed  to  avoid  losing  the 
nonmllltary  battle  which  has  already  begun 
and  which  is  being  waged  In  many  areas  of 
the  world  today. 

Let  us  examine  the  battleground  where 
this  conflict  Is  taking  place — In  Asia,  in  the 
Near  East,  In  Africa,  and  In  parts  of  Latin 
America.  A  great  revolution  Is  taking  place 
among  the  people  In  these  areas  of  the  world. 
What  I  refer  to  Is  not  a  military  or  political 
revolt,  but  the  revolution  of  peoples'  expec- 
tations, the  assertion  of  all  peoples  of  their 
Claim  to  a  greater  share  of  this  world's  goods. 

Millions  of  people  in  these  newly  develop- 
ing nations  are  determined  to  break  the 
bonds  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  that 
have  enslaved  them  through  the  centuries. 
They  wish  to  achieve  In  this  very  generation 
a  decisive  breakthrough  in  the  struggle 
against  misery  and  disease. 

They  would  prefer  to  attain  these  objec- 
tives and  retain  their  freedom.  But  we 
must  make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  they  be- 
lieve they  are  offered  no  other  choice,  they 
will  choose  progress  even  without  freedom. 


What  is  their  choice?  On  the  one  hand, 
they  have  the  example  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist  satellites.  Here  Is  a 
pattern  that  promises  quick  results.  Thou- 
sands of  leaders  of  these  countries  are  being 
invited  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  to  see  the 
very  real  changes  accomplished  In  the  40 
years  since  the  Communist  revolution. 

It  Is  not  an  adequate  answer  to  this  chal- 
lenge to  cite  the  far  higher  material  stand- 
ards in  most  Western  nations.  To  the  newly 
developing  nations  of  the  world,  this  Is  not 
the  point.  They  are  not  particularly  Im- 
pressed by  achievements  primarily  accom- 
plished In  the  century  of  the  Industrial 
revolution.  They  are  far  more  Interested  In 
what  can  be  accomplished  In  the  last  half 
of  the  20th  century. 

What  must  be  made  clear  and  unmistak- 
able for  all  the  world  to  see  Is  that  free  peo- 
ples can  compete  with  and  surpass  totali- 
tarian nations  In  producing  economic  prog- 
ress. No  people  In  the  world  today  should 
be  forced  to  choose  between  bread  and 
freedom. 

To  shape  the  world  of  tomorrow  In  a  pat- 
tern compatible  with  freedom  and  human 
rights  we  must  all  take  our  part  In  a  great 
offensive  against  the  evils  of  poverty,  dlrcase, 
and  misery.  We  cannot,  for  example,  afford 
to  allow  the  free  Government  of  India  to  fail 
In  Its  heroic  effort  to  produce  economic 
progress  and  retain  freedom  at  the  same 
time. 

We  need  to  apply  In  this  field  the  same 
determination,  wlllingrness.  and  coopera- 
tion which  enabled  us  to  build  the  military 
strength  which  deters  aggression  today. 

We  must  not  be  miserly,  smallmlnded.  and 
negative  In  our  approach  to  this  problem. 
And  while  it  Is  wrong  to  favor  change  solely 
because  it  Is  change.  It  Is  worse  blindly  to 
Insist  that  we  have  nothing  better  to  offer 
than  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

We  must  associate  ourselves  with  the  de- 
cent aspirations  of  people  everywhere  for  the 
better  life  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Premier  Khrushchev 
promised  his  people  a  revolution  In  llvlnc; 
standards  within  the  next  12  years.  He 
claimed  that  the  Communist  system  would 
overtake  and  surpass  the  economies  of  the 
Western  World. 

We  should  be  happy  that  such  claims  have 
been  made.  We  would  be  eager  to  match  the 
Soviet  leaders  in  putting  less  emphasis  upon 
armies,  military  research,  and  the  costly 
lethal  weapons  of  modern  warfar€.  and  more 
stress  upon  better  housing,  food,  clothing, 
and  the  other  necessities  for  a  good  life. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  wishes  to  consider  these 
steps  as  a  form  of  competition  or  contest.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  would  be  delighted  to 
accept  the  challenge.  In  such  a  contest  no 
one  could  really  lose.  The  world  would  be 
infinitely  better  off  if  man's  energies  were 
used  for  the  welfare  of  families  rather  than 
the  building  of  armies. 

But  our  answer  to  the  Soviet  challenge 
should  not  stop  here.  We  say,  broaden  this 
competition  and  Include  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  values  that  have  distinguished  our 
civilization. 

Material  adk) lavements,  while  necessary,  do 
not  meet  the  keeper  needs  of  mankind.  Man 
needs  the  hlgflbr  freedoms,  freedom  to  know, 
to  debate  freely,  to  write  and  express  his 
views. 

He  needs  the  freedom  that  law  and  Justice 
guarantee  to  every  Individual  so  that  neither 
privilege  nor  power  may  make  any  man  sub- 
servient before  the  law. 

He  wants  the  freedom  to  travel  and  to 
learn  from  other  peoples  and  cultures. 

He  wants  freedom  of  worship. 

To  us,  these  are  the  most  precious  aspects 
of  our  civilization.  We  would  be  happy  If 
others  were  to  compete  in  this  sphere  and 
try  to  surpass  our  achievements. 

The  free  world  is  too  often  made  to  apjsear 
to  be  relying  on  our  superior  military  power 


and  economic  strength.  It  Is  not  worthy  of 
those  with  the  heritage  of  freedom  we  share 
to  appear  to  be  resting  our  caee  on  material- 
Ism  alone. 

I  know  of  no  better  example  to  Illustrate 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  than  through 
an  analysis  of  that  much-maligned  institu- 
tion— British  colonialism.  It  is  understand- 
able In  view  of  the  surging  rise  of  national- 
ism that  we  have  heard  all  that  Is  bad  and 
little  that  is  good  about  colonlallam  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Colonialism  has  had  Its  faults,  but  It  %\ro 
has  had  its  virtues.  I  speak  from  some 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  I  have  visited 
la  countries  which  at  one  time  or  another 
have  passed  through  the  statiu  of  British 
colonialism. 

I  have  known  personally  and  admired  the 
dedicated  and  effective  work  of  your  superb 
colonial  administrators.  You  can  Indeed  be 
proud  of  the  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  men  like  Grantham  In  Hong  Kong, 
Templer  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  MacDonald  In 
Singapore,  Crawford  in  Uganda,  and  Arden- 
Clark  in  Ghana. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  benefits 
British  colonial  policy  has  p.oduced  In  the 
areas  in  which  it  has  operated.  It  brought 
the  military  strength  which  provided  the  se- 
curity from  external  attack.  It  brought  in 
many  areas  the  technical  training  which 
assured  economic  progress. 

But  more  important  than  either  of  these. 
it  brought  the  great  ideas  which  provided 
the  basis  for  progress  In  the  future,  ideas 
which  will  live  on  for  generations  after  the 
nations  concerned  have  acquired  the  inde- 
pendent status  for  which  an  enlightened 
policy  has  prepared  them. 

The  common  law.  the  Parliament,  the  Eng- 
lish language,  freedom  of  speech,  assembly, 
press,  and  religion,  these  are  the  institutions 
which  are  the  proud  legacy  of  the  Brltlah 
people  in  lands  throughout  the  world. 

And  so  today  let  us  never  forget  that  In 
the  momentous  struggle  In  which  we  are 
engaged  our  major  advantage  Is  not  in  the 
strength  of  our  arms  or  even  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  factories.  It  is  in  the  quahty 
and  power  of  the  great  Ideals  of  freedom 
which  have  Inspired  men  through  the  ages. 

Our  responsibility  then  Is  clear.  Here  is 
a  cause  worthy  of  the  descendants  of  brave 
men  and  women  who  crossed  boundless 
oceans  and  settled  in  every  area  of  the  globe. 

Once  again  we  must  venture  forth  not  to 
seek  untllled  lands,  but  rather  to  bring  en- 
couragement, aid.  guidance,  and  partnership 
to  those  peoples  who  want  to  live  In  freedom 
and  decent  prosperity. 

We  come  to  them  as  friends,  as  brother* 
in  a  shrinking  world.  We  do  not  seek  to  im- 
pose upon  them  our  economic  system  or  our 
culture.  It  Is  theirs  to  choose  the  path  to 
the  future.  But  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  this  choice  Is  an  Informed  one  and  a 
free  one. 

Let  It  never  be  said  that  because  of  our 
failure  to  present  adequately  the  alms  and 
Ideals  of  freedom  others  chose  the  often 
irreversible  path  of  dictatorship. 

Let  us  speak  less  of  the  threat  of  com- 
munism and  more  of  the  promise  of  freedom. 

Let  us  adopt  as  our  primary  objective  njt 
the  defeat  of  communism  but  the  victory  of 
plenty  over  want,  of  health  over  disease,  of 
freedom  over  tyranny. 

With  such  a  goal  we  shall  give  the  He  to 
those  who  proclaim  that  we  are  witnessing 
the  twilight  of  a  dying  Western  civilization. 
Rather  we  shall  see  the  onset  of  a  glorious 
dawn  of  a  new  world  based  on  the  immortal 
Ideals  for  which  men  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  through  the  age*. 

In  this  very  hall,  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
an  English  Prime  Minister  gave  a  brief  ad- 
dress that  has  been  ranked  by  Lord  Ctuion 
as  one  of  the  indisputable  masterpieces  of 
English  eloquence.  Af ten  the  news  of  Nel- 
son's glorious  victory  at  \rafalgar,  William 


Pitt  was  toasted  as  tho  savior  of  Europe. 
He  responded  In  thes«  words:  "I  return  you 
many  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
me.  But  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved  by  any 
single  man.  England  has  saved  herself  by 
her  exertions  and  will  as  I  trust  save  Europe 
by  her  example." 

Here  is  a  challenge  v(orthy  of  the  brave 
men  we  honored  today.  May  we,  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  proud  in  the  heritage  we 
share.  Join  with  the  Irlends  of  freedom 
everywhere  and  by  our  example  save  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  for  the  world. 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Spciker.  It  is  my  ftrin 
conviction  that  revision  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture is  a  must  If  we  are  to  encourage 
the  individual  capital  investment  so  nec- 
essary for  providing  jobs  for  our  ever- 
increasing  working  force. 

The  amount  of  new  risk  capital  re- 
quired to  keep  our  etonomy  healthy  at 
any  given  time  Is  otviously  related  to 
population — to  the  demographic  facts  of 
births,  deaths,  longevity,  retirement,  and 
other  germane  matters  over  a  period  of 
time.  As  I  read  the  figures,  it  now  re- 
quires over  $15,000  of  new  risk  capital 
to  bring  one  new  little  job  into  the  world. 
An  examination  of  the  available  data 
on  babies  growing  up  and  wanting  Jobs, 
on  automation's  replacement  of  old  jobs 
with  more  costly  new  ones,  and  on  in- 
flation's toll  on  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  replacing  wornout  or  obsolete  ma- 
chinery, it  would  seem  that  we  now  need 
annually  not  only  over  $40  billion  of 
new  risk  capital  to  meet  our  new  Job 
needs,  but  also  at  least  another  $40  bil- 
lion of  new  capital  each  year  to  keep 
in  good  repair  the  tools  of  the  jobs  we 
already  have. 

This  new  capital  can  come  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  only  one  source — the  In- 
vested savings  of  the  individual  citizen. 
And  high  taxes  and  unwise  taxes  which 
impede  incentives  to  thrift,  savings  and 
investment,  pose  a  serious  threat  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  full  emplojrment. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  well  realize  the 
fiscal  plight  of  a  Federal  Treasury  faced 
with  a  budget  deficit  of  $8  billion  and 
the  inflationary  conse<iuences  that  might 
result  at  this  time  from  intemperate  tax 
reduction  schemes  that  would  merely 
shift  our  tax  burdens  from  one  group  to 
another  and  thereby  stifle  economic 
growth  and  further  choke  off  the  reser- 
voir from  which  all  taxes  must  be  paid — 
the  excess  margin  of  real  productivity 
over  consumption,  which  we  call  sav- 
ings. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  one  area  of  Ped- 
ral  tax  reform  which  would  go  far  to- 
ward encouraging  equity  investment  in 
new  and  small  businesses,  creating  new 
job  opportunities  and  providing  addi- 
tional revenues  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   This  area  exists  in  that  portion 


of  our  Revenue  Code  which  deals  with 
taxation  of  so-called  long-term  capital 
gains.  To  begin  with,  this  tax  is  a  very 
poor  revenue  producer  because  of  its  vol- 
imtary  nature  and  because  of  its  unreal- 
istic high  rate. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  is  an  \m- 
wise,  and  an  unfair  tax.  It  is  largely  a 
levy  on  capital  and  not  on  income.  It 
penalizes  elderly  owners  of  homes  and 
farms  who  wish  to  sell  and  retire  into 
smaller  and  less  expensive  quarters.  It 
penalizes  owners  of  investments  who 
wish  gradually  to  shift  their  holdings 
into  more  conservative  securities  as 
they  gr&dually  attain  their  less  pro- 
ductive years.  It  prevents  many  con- 
structive business  transactions  that 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  espe- 
cially the  ability  of  small  and  weaker 
enterprises  to  merge  with  stronger  or- 
ganizations rather  than  be  forced  to 
discontinue  operations  wiiich  provide 
our  citizens  with  jobs.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  it  has  sterilized  vast  pools  of  risk 
capital,  substantial  portions  of  which 
otherwise  would  find  their  way  into  risk 
investment  in  new  and  small  business 
ventures  and  thereby  afford  vast  new 
employment  opportunities,  new  produc- 
tive capacity,  and  newts  sources  of  tax 
revenues  to  the  Treasury. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  which  provides 
that  the  alternate  rate  of  tax  on  long- 
term  capital  gains  lie  reduced  from  25 
percent  to  12 ','2  percent. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  bill 
is  a  revenue  producing  measure. 

If  this  tax  rate  were  so  changed,  in- 
vestment in  our  economic  system  would 
receive  substantial  encouragement,  new 
Jobs  would  be  created  and  the  Treasury 
would  actually  gain  revenues  as  a  result 
thereof.  After  all,  no  one  has  to  sell  his 
capital  assets,  but  a  great  many  would 
willingly  do  so  if  the  tax  rate  were  made 
more  realistic. 

I  welcome  the  bipartisan  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
early  committee  consideration,  separate 
and  apart  from  other  revenue  measures. 
I  am  sure  the  evidence  produced  before 
them  at  the  attendant  hearings  will  con- 
vince them  of  the  wisdom  of  enacting 
this  legislation. 


Bills  Designed  To  Empower  the  U.S.  Got- 
ermnent  To  Deal  With  Certain  Crimei 
of  Violence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  9,  1959 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today,  January  9,  a  group  of 
seven  bills  designed  to  empower  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  deal  with  crimes  of 
violence  such  as  hate-bombings,  hate- 
mail,  and  threats  directed  at,  or  at- 
tempts to  intimidate.  Federal  officers  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.     These 


bills  are  substantially  Identical  to  a 
group  of  bills  which  the  Honorable  Jacob 
K.  Javits  and  the  Honorable  Kenneth 
B.  Keating  have  advised  me  they  intend 
to  introduce  in  the  Senate  today.  I 
wish  to  express  here  my  wholehearted 
accord  with  those  honorable  gentlemen 
m  the  policy  which  these  bills  seek  to 
effectuate.  There  may  appear,  upon 
committee  examination  and  exegesis,  the 
need  for  some  technical  revisions  In  some 
of  these  proposals  In  the  Interest  of  con- 
formity to  established  Federal  criminal 
law  patterns.  Such  changes  sus  may  be 
necessary  will  not,  I  am  sure,  derogate 
from  the  fundamental  thrust  of  these 
bills  In  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  a  program  of  conduct  which  has 
shocked  and  revolted  us  alL 


Former   Senator   Davis   Elkins,   of  West 
Virginia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  9,  1959 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  U.S.  Senator  Davis  Elkins,  of 
West  Virginia,  died  today  from  an  ex- 
tended Illness.  Death  came  In  his  sleep 
at  a  hospital  In  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he 
had  been  a  patient. 

With  the  death  of  Senator  Elkins 
there  passed  from  the  industrial  scene  _^ 
of  West  Virginia  one  of  the  last  of  a' 
long  list  of  pioneers  in  the  development 
of  much  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
State.  The  former  U.S.  Senator  Stephen 
B.  Elkins,  father  of  Davis  Elkins,  had 
collaborated  with  former  U.S.  Senator 
Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  his  father-in- 
law,  in  processing  and  marketing  timber 
and  coal  and  In  building  many  of  the 
original  railroads  of  the  State. 

It  was  from  the  late  Stephen  B.  El- 
kins that  the  city  of  Elkins  received  its 
name. 

Senator  Elkins  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  ttiree  children  and  six  giand- 
children.  His  children  are  Mrs.  Charles 
J.  Kelly  (Katherine),  of  New  York  City; 
Davis  Elkins,  Jr.,  of  Elkins,  W.  Va.; 
and  Mrs.  A.  Thomas  Zirpolo  (Maureen) , 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  family  has  been  active  in  Repub- 
lican politics  in  West  Virginia  and  the 
Nation  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Davis  Elkins  was  bom  In  Washington, 
D.C..  in  1876  while  his  father  was  serv- 
ing as  a  Delegate  in  the  United  States 
Congress  representing  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico.  His  mother,  the  former 
Hallie  Davis,  daughter  of  the  then 
U.S.  Senator  Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  met 
and  married  his  father  when  he  came  to 
Washington  as  a  Congressional  Delegate. 

He  attended  Lawrenceville,  NJ.,  pre- 
paratory school;  Phillips  Academy,  And- 
over,  Mass.;    and   Harvard  University. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  having  served  as  a  first 
lieutenant  with  Company  E  of  the  First 
West  Virginia  Volunteer  Infantry.    He 
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reentered  the  active  service  of  his  coun- 
try during  World  War  I  and  served  as 
a  major  in  Europe.  It  was  during  his 
service  in  the  Army  that  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  Stetes  Senate  from  West 
Virginia  in  November  of  1918.  He  did 
not  seek  reelection  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  term  in  1925. 

Upon  leaving  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator 
Elkins  imdertook  the  active  management 
of  his  coal  and  timber  holdings,  princi- 
pally in  northern  West  Virginia.  He  ac- 
tively pursued  this  interest  until  his  re- 
tirement due  to  ill  health  several  years 
ago. 

He  had  helped  shape  the  Republican 
Party  activities  at  the  end  of  World  War 
I  and  had  played  an  important  role  in  the 
party's  financing  during  the  period  from 
1920  until  his  health  no  longer  permitted 
his  active  participation. 

It  was  upon  this  withdrawal  from  a 
leading  role  that  his  wife,  Mary  R.  Elkins, 
began  to  represent  him  in  active  partici- 
pation on  the  political  stage  and  was  sent 
from  their  home  Congressional  District 
in  West  Virginia  as  a  delegate  to  the  1952 
Republican  National  Convention.  Fol- 
lowing that  Mrs.  Elkins  was  twice  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict. 

The  Elkins  family  has  been  one  of  the 
political  and  social  leaders  in  the  Nation 
since  Stephen  B.  Elkins  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  1870's.  During  the  period 
of  Davis  Elkins'  business  career  in  West 
Virginia,  he  also  maintained  a  home  in 
Washington  and  most  of  the  Nation's 
political  leaders  were  frequent  guests 
with  him  and  his  family. 

The  Davis  and  Elkins  College  in  Elkins, 
W.  Va..  was  an  original  joint  gift  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  by  the  two  families 
who  had  lived  in  and  developed  that  part 
of  the  State.  Their  original  homes  still 
serve  as  dormitories  on  the  campus  of  the 
school. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  incomplete, 
but  the  body  will  be  interred  in  the  fam- 
ily plot  at  Elkins. 


FntBCW  E.  Walter,  Chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial International  Meetinf  on  Refogeet 
Held  m  Geneva,  Switzerland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  9. 1959 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  most  recent  visit  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  I  was  extremely  happy  to 
attend,  on  November  20,  1958,  a  special 
international  meeting  on  refugees  held 
by  representatives  of  29  governments 
immediately  upon  the  termination  of 
the  ninth  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration — ICEM. 

Mr.  Marcus  Daly,  the  director  of 
ICEM,  stressed  that  the  meeting  con- 
vened at  the  suggestion  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  present  status  of  those  refugees  in 


Western  Europe  who,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  have  been  so  far  unable  to  find 
new  homes  in  the  coxmtries  of  resettle- 
ment. 

I  am  informed  that  the  result  of  the 
debates  held  in  Geneva,  as  well  as  the 
results  of  the  studies  presently  in  prog- 
ress, will  be  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  to  the  House.  Such  report  wiU 
be  submitted  at  a  later  date,  I  under- 
stand, when, the  studies  and  statistical 
compilations  are  available.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  submit  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  special  international  meeting 
on  refugees  which  pertain  to  the  nomi- 
nation and  the  unanimous  election  to 
the  chair  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Walter!. 

Under  leave  to  insert  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD.  I  hereby  submit  the  ver- 
batim transcript  of  the  pertinent  part  of 
the  Geneva  proceedings. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Daly's 
opening  remarks,  the  delegate  of  Aus- 
tralia obtained  the  floor: 

Mr.  JocKEL  (Australia).  Mr.  Director, 
gentlemen.  As  you  said,  Mr,  Director,  this 
is  a  meeting  of  a  very  special  character, 
called  by  the  United  States  or,  rather,  sug- 
gested by  the  United  States,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
who  are  here  In  Geneva.  It  Is  not  In  the 
formal  sense  an  ICEM  meeting  and  Indeed 
when  we  look  around  the  room  and  we  see 
the  governments  assembled,  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner's  Office,  the  Volun- 
tary Agencies,  rather  would  they  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  a  community  of 
countries  and  organizations  Interested  In 
refugee  work.  In  this  room  this  morning 
we  have  many  men  with  special  responsibili- 
ties in  their  governments  for  migration  and 
refugee  questions  and  among  such  a  group 
of  top-level  and  Influential  people  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  remaining  refugee  problems 
and  an  assembly  of  the  facts  and  Informa- 
tion relating  to  these  problems  can  do 
nothing  but  good  in  sustaining  and  ex- 
panding International  effort. 

Among  us  this  morning  we  have  a  very 
distinguished  gentleman  who  Is  especially 
well  equipped  by  knowledge,  experience  and 
authority  to  direct  these  deliberations.  It 
Is  Indeed  our  good  fortune  to  have  with  us 
Congressman  Francis  E.  Walter,  the  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  congressional  dele- 
gation to  the  Just-concluded  ICEM  Council. 
We  believe  we  should  take  advantage  of  his 
presence  and  his  interest  In  this  work  and 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  nominate  Congressman 
Walter  to  preside  over  this  meeting.  The 
United  States  delegation  has  kindly  offered 
to  make  his  services  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  contribution  that  Congressman  Walter 
has  made  to  the  work  of  ICEM,  which  has, 
itself  made  such  a  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  refugee  problems.  He  continues  to 
be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  organization 
and  my  country  is  by  no  means  the  least 
to  appreciate  what  his  support  means  for 
ICEM  and  In  related  matters.  I  feel  I 
should,  however,  place  before  you  some  Indi- 
cation of  Congressman  Walters  unflagging 
work  In  the  refugee  field  in  the  last  decade. 
For  every  United  States  legislation  con- 
cerning refugees  and  milgrants  since  the 
war.  Congressman  Walter,  in  Congress,  has 
been  the  author  and  the  pilot.  This  ex- 
tends from  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  in 
1948,  through  which  460,000  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  the  Refugee 
ReUef  Act  providing  for  a  further  110,000 
admissions,  right  down  to  recent  legislation 


for  the  admission  of  Dutch  expelleM.  It 
Includes  also  the  1067  legislation  proTUUng 
lor  the  liberalization  of  the  entry  laws  In 
immigrant  cases  Involving  slckneMes  and 
diseases,  thereby  facilitating  famUy  reun- 
ions and  the  admission  of  refuge**. 

Generous  Ideas  and  practices  have  a  way 
of  spreading;  the  example  of  what  the  United 
States  Is  doing  and  has  done  In  this  area  la 
not  lost  on  other  governments  and  Indeed 
there  has  seldom  been  a  period  of  such  con- 
structive general  effort  In  the  refugee  field. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  agree  that  to  ap- 
point as  chnlrman  today  one  of  the  great- 
est architect*  of  this  international  work 
would  be  the  best  basis  we  could.  In  this 
meeUng.  have  for  further  fruitful  effort. 
Thank  you,  Mr  Director 

Mr  Havemann  (Netherlands).  Mr.  Direc- 
tor, It  is  a  great  privilege  to  me  to  support 
the  proposal  Just  made  by  the  Australian 
representative.  All  of  us  know  how  much 
we  owe  to  Mr.  Walter  In  the  field  of  refugees 
and  migration.  With  his  great  pre«tige  and 
political  leadership  he  has  very  successfully 
directed  his  efforts  to  helping  many  coun- 
tries, many  groups  of  refugees  and  Innumer- 
able Individuals  to  alleviate  or  to  solve  their 
problems.  It  Is  right  that  we  should  ask 
him  to  take  the  chair,  not  only  as  an  exprea- 
Blon  of  our  gratitude  but  still  more  because 
we  badly  need  his  guidance  in  our  endeavors 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  refugee  problem. 
As  a  leading  and  outstanding  politician,  Mr. 
Walter  Is  not  always  easy  to  convince;  he 
has  a  sound  dose  of  skepticism  which  pre- 
vents him  from  believing  in  what  he  U  ac- 
customed to  call  international  social  work- 
ers plpedreams.  But  I  have  already  noted 
many  times  that  once  Mr.  Walter  la  con- 
vinced of  the  urgency  of  a  matter  he  kneads 
the  circumstances  hke  wax  until  the  solu- 
tion he  has  In  mind  Is  reached.  For  thla 
reason  I  hope  the  nations  represented  here 
will  call  on  Mr.  Walto  to  act  as  their  leader 
and  maybe  In  a  later  stage  their  trustee. 
I  am  certain  that  we  can  then  hope  to  reach 
a  solution  of  our  problems  pretty  soon. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  DE  Liera  (Spain)  (translation  from 
Spanish).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wished  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting  for  the  express  purpose 
of  supporting  the  proposal  of  the  represent-  : 
atlve  of  Australia  but  my  colleague,  the 
delegate  of  the  Netherlands,  anticipated  my 
intention.  I  should  now  like  to  associate 
myself  with  that  proposal  by  saying  that 
I  consider  that  the  background  and  excep- 
tional ability  possessed  by  Mr.  Waltcs 
make  him  the  most  suitable  person  to  pre- 
side over  the  meeting  called  for  thla  morn- 
ing.    Thank   you,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  RrvAS  (Venezuela)  (translation  from 
Spanish).  Mr.  Chairman,  the  delegation  of 
Venezuela  has  very  great  pleasure  In  sup- 
porting the  proposal  made  by  the  represent- 
ative of  Australia,  seconded  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Spain, 
that  Congressman  Walter  should  be  chair- 
man of  thla  special  meeting  on  refugees. 

In  point  of  fact,  my  delegation  Is  well 
acquainted  with  the  efforts  made  by  Mr. 
Walter  not  only  on  behalf  of  expellees,  but 
also  on  behalf  of  all  the  mlgranU  In  order 
to  help  them  to  build  up  a  prosperous  exist- 
ence at  the  same  time  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  many  countries  which  need 
the  cooperation  offered  by  these  human  re- 
sources.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Falchi  (Italy)  (translation  from 
French).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
give  my  wholehearted  support  to  the  pro- 
posal Just  made.  The  Director  has  told  us 
of  the  Importance  of  thla  meeting:  we  are 
most  interested  In  this  problem  and  we 
hope  that  the  discussions  which  are  about 
to  take  place  will  be  succeasful.  I  firmly 
believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  Is  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  Walter,  by  bis  experi- 
ence and  authority  to  preside  over  our  work 
and  to  strengthen  our  hopes  of  achieving 
concrete    results.     In    consequence,    I    asso- 
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elate  myself  wholeheartedly  with  the  pro- 
posal which  has  been  made  to  entrust  the 
chair  to  Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Daly.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  dele- 
gates for  their  renuu-ks.  Are  there  any 
further  remarks?  Has  any  other  represent- 
ative the  wish  to  put  forward  another  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  chairman?  (No 
resix>n8e.)  It  would  appear  to  be  the  wish 
of  this  meeting  that  Congressman  Walter 
be,  and  he  Is.  unanimously  elected  to  be 
chairman.  (Applause.)  I  should  like  to  In- 
troduce our  new  chairman.  Congressman 
Walter. 

Mr.  Walter  (delegate  of  the  United 
States).  Gentlemen,  In  the  first  Instance  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
very  nice  things  that  have  been  said  about 
me  and  may  I  add,  I  trust  that  they  will  not 
go  unnoticed  by  my  potential  political  op- 
ponents In  some  forthcoming  election  cam- 
pnign  back  home.  In  a  more  serious  vein, 
I  assure  you  that  the  purpose  of  this  meet- 
ing Is  one  that  should  stir  all  of  us  to  at- 
tempt a  solution  of  a  problem  that  will 
became  Increasingly  difficult  unless  solved 
early. 

Up  to  now  ICEM  has  been  successfully 
dealing  with  the  results  of  the  failure  to 
recognize  a  problem  caured  by  overpopu- 
lation. I  am  sure  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  are  participating  In  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  solution  to  that  problem 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  Is  another  one 
which  must  be  dealt  with  as  intelligently 
as  this  great  organization  of  ICEM  dealt 
with  the  one  presented  to  It  In  Brussels  In 
1951  when  the  organization  was  created. 

I  am  sure  that  all  will  realize  that  this  Is 
merely,  may  I  say,  an  exploratory  meeting. 
First.  I  think  It  Is  extremely  imF>ortant  that 
we  know  exactly  what  the  problem  is  and 
the  extent  of  the  problem  l>efore  us.  After 
we  realize  Just  exactly  what  that  Is,  then, 
of  course,  whatever  steps  must  be  taken 
can  be  taken  intelligently. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  very  much 
In  the  dark  as  to  Just  exactly  what  the  size 
and  the  nature  of  the  "residual  refugees" 
problem  is,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  Informal 
meeting,  attended  by  everyone  who  has  ex- 
hibited an  Interest  in  this  matter,  will  bear 
fruit.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  to  explain  the 
position  of  the  United  Stotes.    Mr.  O'Connor. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Walter  H.  Moeller  of 
Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  9.  1959 

Mr.  MOEIiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  second  time  that  I  have  been  present 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  a«  a  Member 
of  this  distinguished  body,  I  think  it  fit- 
ting to  give  voice  to  a  few  of  the  senti- 
ments which  have  been  In  my  mind  and 
heart  during  the  past  few  days,  senti- 
ments which  I  hope  and  pray  will  color 
and  in  a  sense  guide  my  future  actions 
as  the  elected  Representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio. 

First  and  foremost  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  Almighty  God  for  having  been 
R  ranted  the  honor  and  entrusted  with 
the  solemn  duty  of  helping  to  guide  the 
destiny  of  this  great  Nation  in  these 
epochal  times.    With  His  constant  help 


I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  prove  myself 
worthy  of  that  trust  and  to  redeem  the 
pledge  that  I  have  given  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  feel  also  a  strong  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  voters  and  indeed  to  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  10th  Ohio  District.  I  take 
this  moment  to  £issure  each  and  every 
one  of  them  that  my  door  and  my  heart 
will  always  be  open  to  them.  Their 
legitimate  concerns  and  their  problems, 
great  or  small,  will  come  first  with  me, 
either  at  home  or  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  I  ask  only  that  they  not  spare 
me  the  opportunity  to  serve  them. 

I  reflect  also  on  the  high  privilege  of 
being  one  of  the  chosen  few  to  occupy 
these  Chambers,  dignified  by  history,  by 
time,  by  the  distinguished  and  even  illus- 
trious Members  of  years  past,  and  made 
even  more  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of 
generations  past,  present,  and  to  come 
which  we  feel  in  the  atmosphere  about 
us.  Without  thought  of  sacrilege  I  can 
honestly  say  that  it  is  almost  as  though 
I  were  experiencing  a  second  ordination. 
Only  my  life's  calling  as  a  member  of  the 
clergy  can  be  said  to  have  made  me  feel 
the  depth  of  emotion  and  the  feeling  of 
consecration  to  a  holy  cause  which  now 
hold  me,  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart. 
Pray  God  that  this  spirit  will  abide  with 
me  always  and  that  I  do  not  lose  it  in  the 
days  and  months  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass 
upon  the  patience  of  my  colleagues  with 
more  than  these  few  words.  I  have 
spoken  from  a  full  heart  and  I  pledge 
that  whatever  I  may  say  from  this  floor 
in  the  future  it  will  always  be  said  in 
the  same  Christian  spirit  and  with  the 
same  respect  for  truth  and  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  my  colleagues,  my  con- 
stituents, and  the  whole  of  humanity  of 
whatever  color  or  creed. 


Depressed  Areas  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  9. 1959 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  40  bills  I  introduced  on  January  7 
was  HM.  830  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  those  areas  which 
suffer  from  persistent  economic  depres- 
sions, an  area  redevelopment  program. 

In  essence  my  proposal  is  similar  to 
the  legislation  that  was  considered  and 
approved  by  the  85th  Congress. 

I  was  shocked  and  amazed  last  year 
when  President  Eisenhower  refused  to 
sign  the  depressed  areas  bill,  because  the 
need  for  that  type  of  legislation  is 
clearly  indicated.  As  I  pointed  out  last 
year,  when  one  segment  of  the  Nation 
suffers  economically,  the  entire  country 
is  affected.  The  depressed  areas  are 
not  Isolated  Islands,  alone  in  a  wide 
ocean  with  no  ties  to  the  mainland; 
they,  like  the  other  sections  of  our  coun- 
try should  be  contributing  their  share 


to  the  continuing  prosperity  of  the  Na- 
tion. These  contributions  would  be  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  total  economy 
but  also  to  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  losing  great  potentials  from  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  in  such  areas, 
and,  in  addition,  is  faced  with  increased 
costs  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  welfare  aid. 

It  is  true  that  the  coimtry  appears  to 
be  recovering  from  the  depression  of  last 
year.  However,  the  picture  in  Michigan 
continues  to  loom  dark  and  foreboding. 
Last  year  the  unemplosnnent  rate  was 
15.4  percent  of  the  labor  force;  this 
year  it  is  being  predicted  that  one 
worker  in  eight,  or  12.5  percent,  w:ll  be 
imemployed  all  through  1959.  One  cer- 
tainly cannot  view  that  situation  as  re- 
covery. I  am  sure  this  condition  is  re- 
peated in  the  other  major  depressed 
areas  in  the  country. 

An  area  redevelopment  program  is  in- 
surance in  the  future  of  America;  it  will 
pay  rich  dividends  by  aiding  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  the  Congress  to 
take  immediate  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation. 


Charity  Begins  at  Home 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

or    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  9. 1959 

Mr.  SHiEni.  Mr.  Spetiker,  charity  be- 
gins at  home.  Who  first  said  it,  I  do  not 
know.  Maybe  it  was  out  of  the  wisdom 
of  King  Solomon.  But  anyhow  that  old 
saying  has  always  been  a  sparkling  prov- 
erb of  everlasting  truth  in  my  book  and 
in  the  books  of  many  others. 

Way  up  in  Harlan  Covmty,  Ky.,  is  a 
valley  called  Clover  Fork,  where  I  did 
some  visiting  this  past  December.  But 
right  now  all  the  bloom  is  off  the  clover 
on  Clover  Fork.  And  no  one  is  knee  deep 
or  even  ankle  deep  in  clover  ansrmore  up 
there.  It  is  a  narrow  vale  of  mining 
camp  dejection  at  present.  The  men 
look  right  at  you  out  of  solemn  and  deso- 
late eyes.  The  women  speak  a  silent, 
mournful  language  that  says,  "Yes,  the 
hope  is  all  gone  but  we  still  keep  a  brave 
front  for  the  sake  of  our  families."  The 
children,  the  perennial  chatterboxes  of 
cheer,  still  hula  their  plastic  hoops  and 
blow  their  bubble  gum  full  of  air  pockets. 
And  the  Kentucky  cardinals  still  fiash 
their  bright  colors  in  the  native  bushes 
on  the  mountainsides.  And,  too,  the 
waters  of  the  creek  still  gurgle  their 
cheerful  optimism  as  they  roll  over  rough 
rocks,  yet  these  waters  seem  to  hasten 
along  as  if  hurrying  to  leave  forever 
Clover  Pork  Valley  and  its  sad  plague  of 
poverty. 

I  look  at  that  man  over  there  with 
the  miner's  Ught  cap  and  with  shoulders 
considerably  stooped  by  a  thousand  bent- 
over  trips  through  low-room  necks  and 
narrow  airways  and  long  entries  Inside 
the  dark,  damp  mines.    And  then  I  ask 
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along  with  the  great  poet,  "Is  this  the 
thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave  to 
have  dominion  over  sea  and  land;  to 
trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavois 
for  power;  to  feel  the  passion  of  eternity? 
What  to  him  are  Plato  and  the  swing  of 
Pleiades?  What  the  long  reaches  of  the 
peaks  of  song,  the  rift  of  dawn,  the  red- 
dening of  the  rose?"  Well,  enough  of 
poetry.  It  is  poverty,  not  poetry,  that 
is  claiming  our  attention  Just  now. 

It  was  exactly  2  weeks  and  2  days  be- 
fore Christmas,  but  the  season  failed 
somehow.  Because  the  bloom  was  off  the 
clover;  the  berries  were  off  the  Christmas 
hcdly.  Whenever  the  people  are  worry- 
ing over  coffee  and  pork  chops,  all  the 
Santa  Claus  business  in  the  world  is 
merely  as  a  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  There  is  just  no  harmony  from 
It  or  Jingle  in  it. 

I  stepped  inside  the  dark  hot  room  filled 
with  several  people  and  many  odors. 
Someone  with  me  said  in  a  cheerful  voice, 
"This  is  your  Congressman  come  to  see 
you."  No  one  stirred.  No  one  spoke. 
The  introduction  was  flat.  If  Ike  himself 
had  come  in,  maybe  someone  would  have 
gotten  up  and  said,  "Here,  take  a  chair." 
But  I  have  some  doubt  about  that.  The 
mind  was  on  the  unseen  •'vittles,"  on  the 
unknown  job  out  yonder  in  the  beautiful 
and  prosperous  valley  of  somewhere.  I 
tried  to  sound  something  of  a  hopeful 
note  and  to  lift  their  spirits  just  a  little 
bit,  but  I  was  a  oonsiderable  amount  of 
nothing  and  their  gaze  was  still  on  the 
floor  as  I  left  the  house.  God  help  me. 
I  could  not  raise  their  souls  one  bit.  I 
was  a  failure  at  that  undertaking.  But 
somehow  I  do  not  telieve  my  country 
nor  its  people  would  want  to  fail  that 
vale  up  yonder  on  Clover  Fork  in  Harlan 
Coimty. 

I  am  right  now  more  Interested  in  this 
valley's  Evarts  than  Estonia  and  more 
concerned  over  this  valley's  Verda  than 
Venezuela.  It  Is  jU3t  human  nature. 
Maybe  It  is  nearsightedness  that  makes 
a  fellow  see  the  thin  seat  of  his  neigh- 
bor's pants  before  he  ever  sees  a  faraway 
Arab  needing  a  new  pair  of  sandals  for 
the  desert  road.  I  guess  this  Congress- 
man from  southeast  Kentucky  is  Just  a 
little  nearsighted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  book,  charity  be- 
gins at  home. 


Panama     Canal     Zone:      ConttltutionaJ 
Domain  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PCKIfSTLVAKIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVKS 

Friday,  January  9, 1959 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
second  session  of  the  last  Congress  start- 
ing on  March  26,  1958,  I  made  a  series 
of  addresses  dealing  with  various  phases 
of  Canal  Zone  diplomatic  and  legislative 
history  and  problems.  Though  the 
writings  on  these  subjects  are  voluminous 
and  at  first  sight  bewildering,  when  re- 


duced to  their  essentials  they  are  rela- 
tively simple. 

At  the  request  of  MaJ.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 
3d,  president  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety. I  xmdertook  to  condense  into  a 
brief  article  for  the  fall  1958  issue  of 
"World  Affairs."  the  quarterly  magazine 
of  that  organization,  the  basic  points  in 
the  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  question. 
The  article  follows: 
Panama   Canal  Zonx:   Constitutional 
Domain  or  thk  UNrrm  States 
(By   Honorable   Danqx   J.  Flood, 
Representative  from  Pennsylvania) 

SUEZ   CRISIS   rOCUSKO   attention   on    PANAMA 

The  dramatic  but  "legally  unjustifiable" ' 
nationalizaUon  by  Egypt  on  July  26,  1956.  of 
the  Suez  Canal  was  an  epochal  event.  It 
has  focused  world  attention  on  the  other 
great  Interocean  waterway,  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, to  a  degfree  not  equaled  since  those 
memorable  years  near  the  start  of  this  cen- 
tury when  the  key  canal  treaties,  under 
which  It  was  constructed  and  subsequently 
maintained  and  operated,  were  negotiated. 

Originating  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites,  the  ensuing  clamor  has  been  fea- 
tured by  vo'.uniinoun  propagr^nda  aimed  at 
wrectlng  ownership  and  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  from  the  United  States  and 
transferring  its  Jurisdiction  to  some  Interna- 
tlonril  or  other  authority.  This  uproar,  in- 
stead of  tending  to  clarify  and  stabilize  con- 
dit  ons  on  the  American  lEthmus,  h.aa 
formed  a  sinister  agitation  that  conforms  to 
the  well-known  pattern  of  penetration  and 
subversion  so  characteristic  of  the  tactics 
ct  the  In'ernational  C-mmunl.st  conspiracy 
for  world  conquest.  Moreover,  the  din  Is 
today  being  fanned  by  Jingoistic  elements 
in  Panama,  Including  high  officials  in  the 
govemm'^rt  of  that  R?publlc  and  has  cre- 
ated a  situation  that  is  definitely  hazardous. 

Meanwhile,  a  widespread  ignorance  of  the 
most  elemental  facts  in  canal  history,  pro- 
longed silence  by  our  government  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  at  the  lethmus.'  and  its  weak 
policies  of  appeasement  and  giveaway, 
together  h.ive  served  to  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion, which  truly  needs  rigorous  clariflcation. 

JURIDICAL     BASE    TOfl    ISTHMIAN    CANAL     POLICIES 

Rooted  In  four  centuries  of  hlstocy,'  the 
foundations  of  the  United  States  Isthmian 
canal  policies  find  expression  In  three  Im- 
portant canal  treaties: 

First.  The  H  ly-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which  facilitated  construction  of  an  isth- 
mian canal  across  Central  America.  In  this 
treaty.  Great  Britain  relinquished  its  own 
rights  for  the  construction  and  control  of 
such  canal  and  recognized  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  United  States  thereto.  Tlie 
United  States,  In  assuming  this  responsibil- 
ity, adopted  the  main  points  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  Constantinople  of  1888,  concerning 
the  Suez  Canal,  as  rules  of  the  operation, 
and  regulation  of  the  American  canal. 

Second.  The  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of 
November  18.  1903,  between  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States.  On  the  part 
of  Panama,  this  treaty  granted  to  the  United 
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States  in  perpetuity  the  use.  occupation  and 
control  of  the  Canal  Zona  for  Um  oonstme- 
tlon,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and 
protection  of  tbe  Panama  Canal,  and.  most 
significantly,  as  If  the  United  States  were  the 
sovereign  of  the  territory  and  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power 
or  authority.  On  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  main  point  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paper  was  that  it  guaranteed  Uie  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  which 
had  Just  seceded  from  Colombia  and  whose 
ex  stcnce  depended  on  the  protection  of  ths 
United  States  and  the  success  of  the  canal 
undertaklrg. 

Third.  The  Thompson -Umitla  Treaty  of 
April  6.  1914.  proclaimed  March  30.  1922,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the  isthmus  prior 
to  the  Panama  Revolution  of  November  S. 
ir03.  This  treaty  aimed  at  removal  of  all 
niA^understandings  growln;;  out  of  political 
events  in  Panama  in  November  1903,  res- 
toration of  the  cord'.al  relationship  that  had 
previously  existed  between  Colombia  and  the 
U:ii;cd  Slates,  and  definition  of  their  rights 
and  interests  with  respect  to  the  Canal  and 
the  Panama  Railroad. 

The  negotiation  of  these  three  treaties.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  was  not  socidentaL 
Instead,  it  was  the  result  of  long-range  Intcr- 
oceanic  canal  policies  of  the  United  States 
develojjed  over  many  years  and  having  in 
n:.nd  always  the  history  of  the  affected 
territory. 

Here,  as  a  matter  of  special  interest.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  Panama  Rall- 
rcad,  running  through  the  Canal  Zone  and 
constitutln';  the  first  American  transcon- 
tinental rail  system  and  the  first  practical 
step  in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  was 
built  by  United  SUtes  citizens  in  1849-&5. 
Later,  it  was  acquired  by  the  French,  and 
sold  to  the  United  States  as  part  of  th« 
French  canal  holdings  acquired  In  1904. 

Throughout  the  period  of  United  States 
operation  of  the  canal,  the  requirements  of 
these  treaties  have  been  carefully  follovTed. 
Their  main  provisions  have  stood  the  test  oC 
experience  and  fuUy  Justify  their  adopUon. 
They  form  a  splendid  monument  to  those 
ulio  evolved  them,  and  today  Public  Law 
841.  81st  Congress  (1950),  governing  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  canal  enterprise  and 
popularly  known  as  the  Thompson  Act, 
actually  mentions  these  treaties  and  specifies 
that  the  levy  of  tolls  Is  subject  to  their 
provisions. 

PEAK     or     V.a.     ISTHMIAN     XNTLTTXNCE,     IS03-3S 

Following  the  independence  of  Panama  In 
1003,  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated with  the  new  sovereign  of  the  Isth- 
mus, Instead  of  Colombia,  pursuant  to  the 
Spooner  Act  of  June  28.  1002.  that  had  au- 
thorized negotiation  of  a  treaty  for  canal 
purposes  with  Colombia. 

As  previously  stated,  this  treaty  author- 
ize the  acquisition  and  perpetual  control 
of  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  primary  objectives 
of  constructing  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its 
perpetual  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection,  all  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  and  also  wholly  at  U.S.  ex- 
pense. 

In  addition,  it  Is  also  clear  from  the  diplo- 
matic and  legislative  history  of  that  era 
that  the  aim  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Panama  was  to  establish  and  maintain  com- 
plete sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  by  the 
United  SUtes.  This  was  done  not  only  to 
assure  the  construction.  efBclent  operation, 
and  protection  of  the  Canal  In  perpetuity. 
as  provided  in  the  Spooner  Act  of  1902  and 
in  the  1003  treaty,  but  also  to  guarantee  that 
Colombia  could  never  be  able  to  reassert 
successfully  Its  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, or  the  RepubUc  of  Panama. 

except  for  the  Caesarian  operation  tnowa 
In  history  as  the  Panama  Revolution,  out  of 
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which  the  Independence  of  Panama  resulted, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty,  the  Republic  of  Panama  would  never 
have  been  created  and  could  never  have  sur- 
vived. Besides,  the  United  States  would 
never  have  undertaken  construction  of  a 
project  as  vast  as  the  Panama  Canal  In  a 
region  then  Justly  described  as  the  pesthole 
of  the  world  and  long  characterized  as  a 
land  of  endemic  revolution  repeatedly  re- 
quiring the  presence  of  naval  vessels  to 
maintain  freedom  of  translsthmlan  transit.* 

These  points  were  fully  understood  at  that 
time  by  Panamanian  as  weU  as  North  Amer- 
ican leaders.  Both  realized  that  political 
stability  in  the  Isthmian  area  was  impera- 
tive for  the  success  of  the  Canal  enterprise — 
its  construction  and  subsequent  mainte-  ' 
nance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  protection. 
They  also  recognized  that  such  stability 
could  be  obtained  only  by  vesting  complete 
and  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  North  American  statesman  who 
developed  our  Isthmian  policies  included 
such  eminent  leaders  as  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  John  Hay,  John  Bassett  Moore, 
Adm  John  G.  Walker,  William  Howard  Taft, 
and  EUhu  Root.  President  Roosevelt  alwa3rs 
viewed  the  Canal  as  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ment of  his  administration,  and  comparable 
in  importance  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
In  essence,  the  results  of  their  vision  and 
efforts  remained  unimpaired  until  1939 — a 
period  now  recognized  as  the  peak  of  United 
States  infiuence  on  the  isthmus. 

COLOMBIA'S  INTTREST  PROTECTED  BT  TSEATT 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  Thomp- 
son-Urrutia  Treaty,  and  the  fact  that  it  Is 
not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be.  its  prin- 
cipal provisions  are  summarized. 

In  article  I.  Colombia  recognizes  the  title 
to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Panama  Railroad 
as  "vested  entirely  and  at>Bolutely  in  the 
United  SUtes.  without  any  encumbrances  or 
indemnities  whatever."  Furthermore,  this 
article  provides  that  Colombia  shall  enjoy 
certain  rights,  which  Include: 

First.  Transit  through  the  Canal  of  Colom- 
bian troops,  materials  of  war,  and  ships  of 
war,  without  paying  charges  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Second.  Exemption  of  charges  on  products 
of  Colombian  soil  and  industry,  as  well  aa 
malls,  other  than  those  to  which  the  prod- 
ucts and  mails  of  the  United  States  are 
subject. 

Third.  Exemption  of  Colombian  citizens, 
crossing  the  isthmus,  from  every  toll,  tax, 
or  duty  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  not  subject. 

Fourth.  Use  of  the  Panama  Railroad  or 
any  other  railroad  substituting  therefor,  In 
event  of  Interruption  of  transit,  for  the 
transport  of  troops,  materials  of  war,  prod- 
ucts, and  mails  of  Colombia  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  article  II.  the  United  SUtes  agreed  to 
pay  Colombia  $25  million,  which  was  done. 

By  article  HI,  Colombia  recognized  Pan- 
ama as  an  Independent  nation  and  agreed  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
and  to  esUblish  regular  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, all  of  which  was  accomplished  together 
with  a  treaty  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  as  to  their  common  boundary. 

Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  Colombia  not  only 
has  substantial  rights  with  respect  to  the 
Canal,  but  also  a  treaty  interest  In  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Panama  Railroad, 
which  is  binding  on  the  United  States.  As 
will  be  later  shown,  this  treaty  Interest  of 
Colombia  In  1955  was  overlooked  or  Ignored 
In  th^  formulation  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  of  that  year. 


^  Flood,  *l>anama  Oanal  Zone:  Oonatitu- 
tlonal  D(»naln  of  ths  United  States— Fur- 
ther Supplementary,"  OoMoaaaaioNAi.  Rac- 
oBo.  vol.  104.  Apr.  2, 1868.  llsta  many  Incidents 
of  Isthmian  ttirmolL 


TBKATT      POWBl      tTNDBtMIMXB      UNTTED      STATES 
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With  the  passing  of  the  years  after  open- 
ing the  canal  to  traffic  on  Augtist  16,  1914, 
the  operation  of  the  project  became  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  with  decreased  public  Inter- 
est and  scrutiny  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
Colombia.  In  Panama,  however,  there  de- 
veloped determined  elTorU  toward  securing 
revision  of  major  provisions  in  the  treaty 
structure. 

Thoughtful  North  American  officials,  sta- 
tioned in  the  Canal  Zone  as  early  as  1931-32, 
recognized  the  dangers  Involved  and  ex- 
pressed fear  that  such  treaty  revision  might 
lead  to  the  ultimate  loss  of  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  canal  by  the  United  States. 

Not  until  1936,  however,  was  the  first 
major  step  in  this  direction  made  with  the 
signing  of  the  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty.  This 
treaty,  because  of  opposition  in  the  Senate, 
was  not  proclaimed  until  July  27,  1939. 

The  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty,  unlike  the  1903 
treaty,  was  negotiated  without  authoriza- 
tion or  direction  by  the  Congress.  It  weak- 
ened the  dike  in  the  diplomatic  setup  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  but  without  impair- 
ment of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Its 
exclusive  sovereign  control  by  the  United 
States. 

To  understand  better  its  important  pro- 
visions, It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  by 
the  time  of  the  1936  treaty,  Panamanian 
leaders  felt,  because  of  the  1914  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Colombia,  that 
their  country's  independence  was  secure. 
Thus,  they  sought  and  secured  abro?atlon  of 
the  guarantee  provision  of  the  1903  treaty 
together  with  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  order  in  the  terminal  cities. 
In  addition,  the  1936  treaty  surrendered 
Other  important  rights  of  the  United  States 
granted  in  the  1903  treaty,  including  the 
important  right  of  the  United  States  of 
eminent  domain  within  the  Republic  of 
Panama  for  canal  purpxsses,  and  raised  the 
canal  annuity  from  $250,000  to  $430,000  to 
compensate  for  the  devaluation  of  the  gold 
dollar,  all  without  consideration  except  of 
token  character. 

The  crippling  of  United  SUtes  accessory 
powers,  however,  did  not  stop  there.  After 
prolonged  secret  negotiations  started  in  1953, 
the  process  was  advanced  much  further  In 
the  Elsenhower-Remon  Treaty,  proclaimed 
August  26,  1955,  also  negotiated  without  the 
authorization,  direction,  on  suggestion  by 
the  Congress.  This  treaty  gave  to  Panama 
additional  valuable  properties  worth  many 
millions  and  subsUntlal  righte,  the  latter 
including  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  sanitary  ordinances  In  the  ter- 
minal cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  which 
righU  had  been  Indispensable  to  building  the 
canal.  Moreover,  the  1955  treaty  Increased 
the  annuity  by  $1.6  million,  from  $430,000 
specified  in  the  1936  treaty  to  $1,930,000. 

The  Congress,  In  implementing  this  treaty, 
did  not  accept  the  additional  $1,500,000  as 
a  charge  on  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise 
but  as  foreign  aid  to  Panama  accorded  by 
the  Department  of  State  as  a  diplomatic  ges- 
ture. Thus,  the  annuity  of  $1,930,000  Is  now 
being  carried  as  an  Item  In  the  budget  of 
that  Department,  with  reimbursement  for 
$430,000  of  It  to  the  Treasury,  chargeable  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Company.  This  means 
that  the  annual  cost  of  thU  diplomatic  move 
($1,500,000)  la  borne  by  UJ8.  taxpayers 
and  not  canal  users,  further  lUuatrating  the 
propensity  of  the  State  Department  to  give 
away  tax  money  for  purposes  of  political 
placatlon.  What  a  paradox  Is  thus  presented 
and  what  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  fu- 
ture administration  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

BecauBS  all  the  1956  treaty  beneflta  and 
surrenders  to  Panama  were  extended  for  no 
other  than  pturely  token  considerations,  their 
oosta  ultimately  wm  have  to  be  covered  by 
either  Increased  taxes  or  higher  tolls.    Fur- 


thermore, they  have  definitely  weakened  the 
police  power  of  the  United  SUtes  In  meeting 
its  treaty  responsibilities  for  the  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protection 
of  the  canal — a  situation  that  might  well 
prove  faUl  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
canal  enterprise  In  the  future. 

PANAMA    RAIUtOAD    LIQnn>ATION    NABSOWLT 
A  VESTED 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  features  o( 
the  1955  treaty  was  its  surrender  to  Panama 
of  valuable  Panama  Railroad  property  in  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  even  Including 
the  terminal  freight  yards  and  passenger 
station  but  excepting  tracks  In  Colon  neces- 
sary for  Cristobal  pier  switching.  Not  only 
that,  the  treaty  actually  contemplated  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  (Congress  the  aban- 
donment of  the  railroad  Itself,  which,  as 
shown  previously,  had  been  acquired  with 
adequate  compensation  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  Ixtth  law  and  treaty.  In  addi- 
tion, this  move  appears  to  have  been  taken 
with  complete  disregard  or  Ignorance  of  the 
treaty  rights  of  Colombia  with  resi>ect  to  the 
Panama  Railroads 

Apprised  of  the  situation,  congressional 
leaders  Intervened.  An  Independent  con- 
gressional inquiry »  resulted  In  the  reversal 
of  the  formal  endeavor  of  the  Directorate  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  liquidate  the 
railroad — a  congressional  decislc  i  fully  Justi- 
fied by  subsequent  operation  of  the  railroad. 
This  action,  however,  was  too  late  to  save 
the  terminal  facilities  of  this  historic  and 
strategic  rail  line. 

Now  where  does  this  leave  us?  Because 
the  treaty  has  no  provision  for  replacement 
of  the  ceded  facilities,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  translsthmlan  railroad  without  Its  orig- 
inally der*gned  and  adequate  terminal 
'  yards  and  stations.  Could  there  be  any- 
thing more  absurd,  or  more  ominous  for 
the  future  conduct  of  our  Isthmian  policies? 

CANAL    ZONE    IS    CONSTITUTIONAL    TEXBTTOBT 
or   THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  sustained  surrenders  of  our  Isthmian 
rights  and  prerogatives,  designed  for  proper 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and 
protection  of  the  canal,  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  into  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Railroad  was  accomplished  with 
adequate  compensation  pursuant  to  the 
Spooner  Act  of  1902  and  the  1903  Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla  Treaty.  Constructed  and 
subsequently  managed  according  to  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  canal  enter- 
prise symbolizes  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  productive  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  system  of  government. 

Long  recognized  as  part  of  the  "coastline 
of  the  United  SUtes,"  the  Canal  Zone  Is 
not  an  occupied  territory.*  as  was  once 
erroneously  reported  to  the  United  Nations 
by  our  Department  of  Sta'.e,  but  a  portion 
of  the  constitutionally  acquired  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

BASIC    ISTHMIAN    POLICIES    MCTST    BX 
KEAFFIXMED 

Unfortunately,  the  tragic  surrenders  cul- 
minating In  the  present  Isthmian  crisis 
represent  a  threat  to  our  national  power. 
In  fact,  the  course  pursued  has  resulted  in 
the  8\irrender  without  Justification  of  our 
bargaining  rlghta  with  Panama.  It  has 
created  a  situation  that  will  require  states- 
manship of  the  highest  order  on  the  part 
of  both  Panama  and  the  United  States  to 
correct. 


•  H.  Rept.  2974,  84th  Cong. 

•Senate  Hearings  on  Interlocking  Sub- 
version In  Government  Departmenta.  pt.  10. 
Mar.  20. 1954,  p.  1364. 
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In  mpproachlng  this  complicated  taak  our 
leaders  muBt  rcallae  tliat  they  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  routine  matter  but  one  of  trans- 
cendent Importance  for  the  Indefinite  fu- 
ture. History  has  shown  that  the  canal 
question  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  mi- 
nor negotiating  ofBcials  of  the  execuUve 
departments  alone  but  must  be  forthrlgbtly 
faced  by  the  Congreas.  which,  as  the  ulti- 
mate authority,  should  reafllrm  oiir  canal 
policies  In  the  light  of  all  the  basic  consid- 
erations and  realities  Involved. 

The  great  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  criti- 
cal study  of  more  than  a  century  of  ex- 
perience In  matters  affecting  security  of 
transit,  and  the  protection  of  the  canal 
itself,  la  the  Imperative  necessity  for  politi- 
cal stability  on  the  Isthmus,  with  no  di- 
lution or  diminution  of  United  States 
sovereignty  and  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise. 


RedvctioB  of  Premniin  Rates  for  FHA 
In'urance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  KOLTZMAN 

OF   NXW    YORK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESSNTATTVSS 

Friday.  January  9,  1959 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
February  of  1955  I  have  had  legislation 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  pro- 
viding for  a  reduction  of  the  premium 
rates  for  FHA  insurance  on  cooperative 
housing  to  one-fourth  of  1  percent. 

In  June  1955  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  reported  unfavorably  on 
my  bill.  H.R.  4443  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency;  and  again  in 
August  of  1957  the  Agency  recommended 
that  the  bill,  H.R.  8674  not  be  enacted. 

At  that  time  I  had  pointed  out  that  it 
was  obvious  that  the  213  cooperatives 
were  In  serious  financial  difQculty  be- 
cause of  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  absolutely  no  control.  Section  213 
of  the  Housing  Act  was  originally  de- 
signed to  alleviate  critical  shortage  of 
housing  for  the  middle  income  group — to 
fill  the  gap  between  public  housing  for 
the  low  Income  group  and  private  homes 
and  luxury  apartments  for  the  higher 
income  group. 

Unfortunately,  In^'.atlon  has  also 
affected  the  operafon  of  the  213's. 
Heavy  increases  In  carrying  charges  have 
occurred  over  the  years,  and  these  in- 
creases have  forced  many  of  the  tenant- 
stockholders,  most  of  whom  are  veterans, 
to  vacate  their  apartments  because  of 
their  inability  to  meet  such  increased 
charges.  There  have  been  practically  no 
foreclosures  of  section  213  cooperatives 
and  thus  the  fund  created  by  the  mort- 
gage insurance  premiums  has  not  been 
touched.  Section  213  cooperatives  have 
proven  to  be  excellent  Insurance  risks  in 
the  past,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  condition  will  not  continue 
in  the  future.  These  people  are  entitled 
to  every  possible  consideration,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  mortgage  Insurance 
premiums  would  be  a  tremendous  help 
to  the  tenant-stockholders. 

I  am  reintroducing  this  bill  in  the 
House  acain  today.    Several  years  have 


elapsed  since  there  has  been  anything 
done  and  it  would  be  particularly  bad 
to  keep  accumulating  this  money  when 
it  would  give  many  people  who  need  the 
help,  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
just  announced  that  It  would  now  be  In 
favor  of  such  a  reduction  In  the  FHA  in- 
surance premium,  and  agrees  with  my 
efforts  to  reduce  the  premium  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent.  The  committee  has 
stated  that  the  FHA  now  has  reserves 
more  than  ample  to  weather  a  real  estate 
crisis  even  as  serious  as  the  great 
depression. 

Such  a  position  by  the  committee  cer- 
tainly would  indicate  that  we  can  finally 
look  forward  to  some  favorable  action 
by  the  Congress  on  this  legislation  which 
I  have  been  advocating  for  the  last  4 
years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  vith  me 
In  passing  this  lejislatlcn  promptly  so 
that  we  can  correct  a  basic  Inequity  and 
thus  discharge  our  oblleations  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  people. 


Item  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTAT1 VES 

Friday.  January  9.  1959 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendation  of  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  on  January  9,  1959,  for  giving 
the  Chief  Executive  item  veto  power  in 
connection  with  appropriation  and  au- 
thorization bills. 

As  the  President  said,  the  responsi- 
bility either  to  approve  or  to  veto  spe- 
cific items  is  one  of  the  most  important 
corrections  that  could  be  made  in  our 
annual  expenditure  program  because  of 
the  savings  of  tax  dollars  that  would 
result. 

My  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  Jc^nt  rules  of  the 
House  and  Senate  not  only  providing 
veto  power  of  individual  items  in  ap- 
propriation bills  but  also  veto  power  of 
authorizations  for  borrowing  funds  di- 
rect from  the  Federal  Treasiur.  This  is 
the  only  answer  I  see  for  eliminating 
nonessential  spending  and  unnecessary 
projects. 

I  know  that  when  this  item  veto  power 
was  requested  by  former  Presidents,  the 
argument  was  advsuiced  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  in  the  President's 
hands  we  would  place  the  power  to  use 
pressure  on  or  punish  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  did  not  vote  the 
way  a  President  wanted  them  to  on  his 
administration's  measures. 

Of  course,  Mr.  l^;)eaker,  there  have 
been  times  when  Members  have  been 
subject  to  pressure,  and  we  all  have  leg- 
islation which  could  be  used  against  us. 
But  our  first  responsibility  is  to  the  Na- 
tion   and    any    vindictive    veto    would 


boomeranc  under  the  Ught  of  publicity; 
or  it  could  be  overridden  by  Congress. 
Certainly  Members  know  in  their  hearts 
that  the  passage  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution Is  one  necessary  and  important 
way  of  restoring  fiscal  responsibility  and 
Federal  economy  to  our  Nation. 

I  hope  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
consider  this  matter. 


A  Bill  That  Offers  an  Effective  Way  To 
Make  This  •  Nation  of  Better  Hoaet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESDfTATrVSS 

Friday.  January  9.  1959 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  opening  day  of  Con- 
gress I  Introduced  a  bill— H.R.  196 — 
which,  if  enacted,  would  grant  to  an 
American  taxpayer  an  income  tax  de- 
duction of  up  to  $2,000  on  money  he 
spends  during  a  calendar  year  to  repair 
or  modernize  his  ou-ner -occupied  home. 

Under  my  bill  the  first  3  percent  of 
income  spent  for  such  home  repair  and 
modernization  cannot  be  claimed  as  a 
deduction.  Everything  expended  on 
such  work  above  this  3  percent,  up  to 
$2,000  in  any  one  year,  is  deductible. 

The  citizen  with  a  $5,000  gross  income 
would  obtain  no  deduction  on  the  first 
$150  spent  on  such  work.  The  per- 
son with  a  $10,900  gross  income  would 
obtain  no  deduction  until  after  he  hiui 
spent  $300.  The  amount  spent  above 
the  $150  or  $300.  as  the  case  might  be. 
would  be  deductible  but  not  more  than 
$2,000  by  any  one  taxpayer  in  any  one 
year. 

This  deduction  Is  similar  to  that  now 
allowed  taxpayers  on  medical  and  hos- 
pital bills. 

The  obvious  purjpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  to  speed  up  and  increase 
hon^e  repairing  and  home  modernization 
by  homeowners.  There  are  6  million 
dwellings  in  the  Nation  that  are  run- 
down, dilapidated,  and  in  desperate  need 
of  repair  and  modernization.  The  al- 
lowing homeowners  tax  credits  for  funds 
spent  in  improving  their  dwellings 
should  encourage  an  enormous  amount 
of  home  Improvement  and  thereby  make 
the  Nation  better  housed. 

How  much  would  such  a  program  of 
tax  credits  for  home  repair  and  modern- 
ization, as  my  bill  proposes,  cost  in  lost 
tax  revenues.  My  reply  Is  very  little  or 
perhaps  nothing  at  all. 

The  tax  credits  granted,  of  course,  will 
decrease  the  income  taxes  paid  by  the 
home  owner.  However,  this  loss  in  rev- 
enue quickly  would  be  offset  by  creating 
many  sources  at  additional  income  tax 
revenue. 

First.  The  repair  and  modem  litation 
program  this  legislation  would  generate 
would  provide  tens  of  tbouands  of  addi- 
tional Jobs  for  buikUng  tradesmen  of  all 
kinds--carpenter8,  phunbers,  electiie- 
ians,  pcUnters,  brick  masons  and  other^^ 


and  these,  because  of  their  increased 
earnings,  will  pay  more  taxes. 

Second.  Businessmen  and  corpora- 
tions which  deal  in  building  materials  of 
all  kinds  at  the  manufacturing,  whole- 
sale or  retail  level,  all,  will  enjoy  larger 
sales  and  profits.  They  as  a  result  of  this 
program  will  pay  more  income  taxes  into 
the  Treasury,  In  the  case  of  corporations, 
as  much  as  52  percent  of  their  increased 
profits. 

Third.  The  Increased  employment  a 
great  home  repair  and  modernization 
program  will  create  will  lessen  the  drain 
on  unemployment  reserves. 

Fourth.  Improved  homes  also  mean 
increased  real  estate  values  and  auto- 
matically more  tax  revenues  at  the  local 
level  for  States,  counties,  cities,  and 
schools. 

Fifth.  The  increased  sales  and  profits 
and  the  increased  employment  and 
wages  generated  by  such  a  program  for 
the  building  Industry  and  its  employees 
will  raise  the  general  level  of  prosperity 
for  all  businesses  which  also  then  will  pay 
more  taxes  into  the  Treasury. 

The  increased  revenues  created  by  such 
a  program  from  all  five  of  these  sources 
will  in  large  part  or  entirely  overcome 
any  loss  of  income  tax  revenues  the  Gov- 
ernment would  experience  from  this  tax 
exemption. 

Most  of  all  the  program  would  provide 
millions  of  Americans  within  a  very  few 
years  with  better,  more  beautiful,  and 
more  healthy  homes.  This  intangible 
benefit  may  be  far  greater  and  more 
lasting  even  than  the  financial  one. 

I  urge  that  home  building  contractors, 
members  of  the  building  trades  unions, 
and  dealers  in  and  producers  of  building 
materials  of  all  kinds  give  careful  study 
to  my  bill.  If  they  believe  the  idea 
sound  and  desirable,  I  urge  that  they 
discuss  this  bill — H.R.  196 — with  their 
associates  and  through  their  associations 
and  unions  pa.ss  resolutions  urging  en- 
actment of  this  bill— H.R.  196 — by  the 
present  86th  Congress.  I.  as  Congress- 
man, will  use  such  resolutions  to  pro- 
mote support  by  Congressmen  of  my  bill. 
Such  resolutions,  or  letters.  I  assure  you, 
will  be  most  helpful  in  obtaining  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  which  if  enacted  I  am 
sure  will  help  add  materially  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation  as  well  as  providing 
the  American  people  with  a  vast  number 
of  better  homes. 


Proposal  To  Increase  Postaf  e  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or  MicmoAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  9. 1959 
Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dis- 
agree most  emphatically  with  President 
Eisenhower's  proposal  to  increase  first- 
class  postal  rates  to  a  rumored  5  cents. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  will 
not  go  along  with  another  first-class 
postal  rate  increase;  I  think  it  is  unfair 


to  ask  the  average  American,  the  small 
taxpayer  and  small  businessman,  who 
are  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  to 
assume  this  additional  tax  load.  This 
proposal  of  the  President's  is  another 
clear  Indication  of  his  complete  sub- 
servience to  the  big  business  interests. 

Take  a  look  at  the  following  statistics 
showing  the  differences  between  first- 
class  mail,  which  is  used  by  the  average 
American  when  he  writes  a  letter,  and 
second-class  mail,  which  is  used  by  the 
big  magazine  publishers.  The  figures  are 
for  fiscal  year  1958: 

First-class  Second-class 

mail  mail 

Pieces  han- 
dled      32,218.319.000     7,147,956.000 

Total 

weight 921.402,000     2,695.076,030 

Totcl      rev- 
enue      »1. 092, 441.  000         $65,622,000 

Total    Income    from    all    classes    of    mall, 

$2,314,038,000. 

Therefore,  of  the  total  income  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  fiscal  year 
1958 — which,  incidentally,  was  before  the 
4-cent  rate  went  into  effect — first-class 
mail  was  already  producing  over  47  per- 
cent, while  the  big  business  users  of  sec- 
ond-class mail  contributed  only  a  little 
over  2  percent.  Add  airmail  revenue  of 
$136,580,000  to  first-class^  mail  revenues 
and  you  will  see  that  the^i^eryday  users 
of  the  4-cent  and  7-cent  stamps  are  the 
ones  who  are  carrying  the  burden  of 
postal  costs,  while  the  postman  who  de- 
livers your  mail  has  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  one-third  of  a  pound  on  an  aver- 
age for  each  piece  of  second-class  mail, 
but  only  one-thirty-second  of  a  pound 
for  each  average  piece  of  first-class  mail. 

I  think  that  President  Eisenhower 
would  do  well  to  devote  his  efforts  toward 
closing  the  tax  loopholes  and  special  con- 
cessions to  big  business  in  order  to  get 
additional  revenue  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, instead  of  constantly  trying  to 
milk  the  small  individual  taxpayer  and 
small  businessman. 


The  RehabUitation  Act  of  1959 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    KHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  9.  1959 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  1119.  entitled  "The  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1959."  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  comments  about  this  bill  and  about 
the  rehabilitation  program  in  general. 

As  you  know,  I  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Labor -HEW  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
this  capacity,  I  have  reviewed  the  appro- 
priation requests  of  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  have  become 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  State-Federal  program  of 
rehabilitation.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  its  leadership  on  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels  and  In  the  general  integrity  of 
the  pr(«ram.   Each  year  shows  a  greater 


number  of  handicapped  persons  com- 
pleting their  rehabilitation,  74.000  in 
1958.  and  the  quality  of  services  is  also 
improving,  particularly  for  the  severely 
handicapped. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  have 
been  conscious  of  the  weaknesses  in  this 
progr£un  and  have,  from  time  to  time, 
spoken  out  on  this  subject.  My  chief 
concern  has  been  that  some  of  the  most 
severely  handicapi>ed  persons  are  being 
denied  services  because  such  services  do 
not  apijear  to  be  feasible  for  them  under 
the  definition  of  rehabilitation  found  in 
present  legislation.  The  present  act. 
Mr.  8i)eaker.  is  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion act.  For  a  handicapped  person  to 
be  served  under  this  act  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  he  will  be 
employable  following  services.  There 
are  many  severely  handicapped  persons 
in  this  country  who  could  profit  sub- 
stantially from  rehabilitation  services 
but  who  must  be  denied  such  services 
because  of  his  restricted  definition.  This 
also  means  that  many  borderline  ca,ses 
may  t>e  rejected,  because  the  chances  of 
failure  may  be  greater  than  the  chances 
of  success.  The  bill  I  have  just  intro- 
duced has  been  designed  to  correct  some 
of  the  weaknesses  which  have  been  de- 
scribed above. 

KVALUATIOir   SiaVICES 

An  adequate  evaluation  service  is  es- 
sential for  all  rehabilitation  applicants, 
but  particularly  so  for  the  most  severely 
disabled.  This  evaluation  is  medical, 
psychological,  social,  and  vocational.  It 
takes  time  and  is  expensive,  but  it  is 
essential  if  there  is  to  be  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  rehabilitation  po- 
tential of  the  individual.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  one  place  in  most  of 
our  communities,  or  no  one  agency, 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing an  adequate  diagnostic  service  for 
all  handicapped  rdults.  My  bill  would 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  the  States 
to  enable  State  rehabilitation  agencies 
to  establish  such  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion services. 

INDEPEITDKirT    LIVING 

One  title  of  this  bill  sets  up  a  program 
of  independent  living  rehabilitation  for 
severely  handicapped  people  for  whom 
there  may  not  be  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  employability  at  the  time  they 
make  application,  but  who  can  achieve  a 
degree  of  independence  which  will  enable 
them  to  dispense  with  the  need  for  ex- 
pensive institutional  care  or  an  attend- 
ant at  home.  This  will  mean  that  re- 
habilitation agencies  may  begin  services 
for  people  who  may  not  appear  to  be 
employable  following  services.  Actual- 
ly, exi>erience  has  shown  that  many  such 
individuals  do  achieve  vocational  re- 
habilitation. 

REHABILITATION  FACILmZS 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  facilities  under 
the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 
Act,  commonly  called  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  This  program  has  been  useful  in 
establishing,  in  the  main,  medical  re- 
habilitation faciUties.  Under  this  act 
it  is  not  possible  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  rehabilitation  workshops  or 
many  other  rehabilitation  facilities.    As 
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a  result,  there  are  many  badly  needed 
rehabilitation  facilities  for  which  there 
is  no  Federal  assistance  at  this  time.  My 
bill  sets  up  in  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Pehabilitation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  facilities  which 
would  be  used  to  establish  workshops  for 
the  mentally  ill,  mentally  retarded, 
ceiebral  palsied,  and  many  other  severely 
handicapped  individuals;  speech  and 
hearing  centers;  rehabilitation  centers 
for  the  blind,  and  many  other  types. 
Provisions  are  made  for  the  coordination 
of  this  program  with  the  Hill -Burton 
program,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  duplication. 

president's  committee 

One  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill  would 
Increase  the  appropriation  authority  for 
the  President's  Committee  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  from 
$225,000  to  $300,000.  The  President's 
Committee  is  an  organization  of  private 
Individuals  and  voluntary  organizations 
dedicated  to  increasing  employment  op- 
portunities for  physically  handicapped 
individuals.  The  Federal  Government 
makes  an  appropriation  annually  to 
support  a  small  staff  which  guides  this 
voluntary  activity.  In  my  judgment,  the 
committee  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in 
creating  a  climate  favorable  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped.  The 
small  increase  in  appropriation  author- 
ity will  take  care  of  necessary  increases 
in  costs  and  provide  for  a  modest  expan- 
sion of  services  during  the  next  3  or  4 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  bill  I  have  tried  to 
fill  the  most  significant  gaps  in  present 
rehabilitation  legislation.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  Federal  assistance  for  a 
centralized,  comprehensive  evaluation 
system  for  all  handicapped  adults.  It 
extends  rehabilitation  services  to  indi- 
viduals for  whom  there  cannot  be  at 
the  beginning,  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  employabiUty.  It  provides  for  a  sup- 
plementary program  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  under  which  will  be  built  the 
many  facilities  which  are  needed  to  re- 
habilitate the  handicapped.  Finally,  it 
Increases  the  appropriation  authority  for 
the  President's  Committee  on  the  Em- 
plosmient  of  the  Handicapped.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  will  conduct 
hearings  on  this  legislation  at  an  early 
date.  The  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
do  much  to  increase  rehabilitation  op- 
portunities for  our  most  severely  disabled 
citizens. 


Annnal  CooTcntion  Banqnet  of  Veterans 
of  World  War  I,  Springfield,   111. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHTJFETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  9, 1959 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude herein  my  remarks  made  to  the 
annual  convention  banquet  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I,  which  was  held  at 


the  Hotel  Leland  in  Springfield,  111.,  on 
Tuesday,  September  16.  1958,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  happy  choice  that  our  flrst  national 
convention,  under  a  Federal  charter.  Is  tak- 
ing place  In  Sprlnffleld,  111. 

As  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early  settlers 
who  buUt  their  own  homes  on  this  new  land 
near  the  "River  of  M'-n,"  came  from  such 
places  as  Salem  and  Springfield  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

On  this,  my  first  visit  to  the  capital  city 
of  Illinois,  I  am  aware  of  this  historical 
process  at  work.  Those  of  us  who  traveled 
here  from  New  England,  are  Impressed  by  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  Springfield,  but.  even 
more,  we  sense  the  Invisible  presence  of  the 
man  whose  Immortal  spirit  brought  unity  to 
aur  Nation. 

It  was  many,  many  years  ago  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  rose  to  greatness,  during  a 
critical  period  In  our  history.  It  was  almost 
midway  between  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  cold  war  of  1958. 

And  then,  before  his  work  was  done,  he 
came  home  to  his  last  resting  place  In  the 
Midwest.  His  remains  are  embraced  by 
the  good  earth  of  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  the 
national  shrine  at  Springfield,  111. 

He  understood  the  agony  that  divided  our 
Nation  through  4  years  of  civil  strife. 
Each  furrow  In  his  brow,  each  deepening  line 
on  that  tragic  face,  bore  witness  to  the  pain 
and  Eacrlfice  that  he  suffered  to  bring  free- 
dom through  that  first  and  most  awesome 
test  of  Its  young  manhood. 

Lincoln  had  compassion  for  the  men  In 
blue  and  the  men  in  gray. 

If  death  had  not  stilled  his  generous  heart, 
just  as  It  closed  the  life  of  another  President 
In  our  own  day,  and  In  each  case  Just  before 
the  final  victory.  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
have  made  plans  to  provide  for  the  Civil 
War  veterans  during  the  sunset  years  of  their 
earthly  Journey. 

It  was  In  the  final  paragraph  of  his  second 
Inaugural  address  that  Lincoln  said :  "Lot  us 
strive  •  •  •  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphan." 

A  little  known  fact  to  Americans  of  today. 
Is  the  time  and  study  and  lengthy  debate 
given  to  the  question  of  providing  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  for  war  veterans  from  the 
Ist  Congress  up  to  the  85th  which  ad- 
journed In  August  of  the  present  year. 

As  far  as  we  who  gather  at  this  conven- 
tion are  concerned,  that  debate  goes  on. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  which  convenes  In 
January  of  1959,  we  shall  work  toward  our 
objective,  which  Is  the  enactment  of  a  $100 
pension  per  month  for  all  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  of  World  War  I  who  are 
over  62  years  of  age. 

And  providing  that  the  pension  to  which 
a  person  Is  entitled  under  this  proposed  leg- 
islation shall  be  In  addition  to  any  compen- 
sation to  which  such  person  may  be  entitled 
for  service-connected  disability. 

As  change  Is  the  law  of  life,  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  toward  the  veterans 
who  have  served  It  so  well  In  the  various 
wars,  have  been  shaped  by  many  experiments 
and  many  experiences. 

From  disability  compensation  to  a  pure 
pension  Is  a  rough  and  twisting  road  where 
many  Congresses  have  lost  their  way  as 
they  tried  to  find  the  right  program  for  the 
aging  veterans. 

Public  attitudes  toward  veterans  aa  a 
whole,  have  gone  through  quite  a  transfor- 
mation since  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

The  flrst  national  pension  law  was  passed 
by  the  Continental  Congress  on  Augiist  26, 
1776.  Every  officer,  soldier,  or  sailor  losing  a 
limb  In  any  engagement  or  being  so  disabled 
In  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  to 
render  him  Incapable  of  earning  his  liveli- 
hood, was  promised  half  pay  for  life,  or  dur- 
ing disability. 


The  Revolutionary  Service  Pension  Law  of 
1818.  Introduced  a  new  principle  into  thla 
field  of  legislation.  Before  this  time,  dlaabll* 
Ity  was  the  firm  requirement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  pension.  With  the  new  law. 
mere  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  together 
with  poverty,  became  the  baals  for 
entitlement. 

Congress  adopted  a  pure  service  penalon 
schedule  for  the  Revolutionary  War  surviv- 
ors, on  June  7,  1832.  ThU  Act  granted  full 
pay  for  life  to  veterans  who  had  served  a 
minimum   of  2  years. 

The  Mexican  War  Pension  Act  of  1887, 
granted  a  pension,  if  the  veteran  was  suffer- 
ing from  disabilities  to  a  pensionable  degree. 
Veterans  62  years  of  age  or  older  were  en- 
titled to  a  pension,  regardless  of  any 
disability. 

The  trend  was  plain  to  see.  Congreu  waa 
becoming  more  liberal  with  the  experience  of 
each  successive  war. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Mexican  War  Pension 
Act  Senator  Hoar,  af  Massachusetts,  pleaded 
for  uniformity,  for  consistency  of  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  He  explained  that  If 
the  Government  were  bound,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  to  pension  soldiers  or  sailors  who  do 
not  need  the  pension,  and  who  are  under  no 
disability,  then  It  Is  a  universal  principle,  and 
as  such,  the  veterans  of  all  wars  are  entltle<l 
to  the  pension.  Enactment  of  the  bill,  said 
the  Senator,  would  very  shortly  compel  the 
Congress  to  take  the  next  step — a  pure  aervlce 
pension  for  the  Civil  War  veterans. 

The  Mexican  War  Pension  Act  was  debated 
for  3  years. 

But  the  arguments  In  favor  of  it  finally 
overwhelmed  the  opposition,  and  Congreaa 
p:issed  the  bill  In  January  1887. 

The  Dependent  Pension  Act  of  1890  waa  a 
service-pension  law.  Pensioners,  however, 
were  required  to  demonstrate  their  inability 
to  perform  manual  labor  as  a  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves 

This  law  spawned  many  abuses,  and  gave 
rise  to  much  dissatisfaction 

Widespread  agitation  led  to  the  act  of  May 
11.  1912.  setting  up  a  formula  whereby  the 
Civil  War  veteran  must  have  served  at  least 
90  days  in  that  conflict,  and  that  he  must  be 
62  years  of  age  or  older.  The  amounts  pro- 
vided for  on  a  graduated  scale  according  to 
length  of  service,  have  been  Increased  from 
time  to  time  since  1912. 

The  act  of  June  5,  1920.  was  entitled  "An 
act  to  pension  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  the  Philippine  Insurrection, 
and  the  China  relief  expedition." 

It  provided  that  any  such  person  who  hat 
reached  the  age  of  62  years,  shall,  upon  mak- 
ing proof  of  such  fact,  be  placed  upon  the 
pension  roll. 

As  for  pure  service  pensions,  the  Spanish 
American  War  still  remains  our  most  re- 
cent conflict  for  which  pensions  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Obviously,  the  veterans  of  World  War  I 
are  next  In  order. 

When  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  provide  ad- 
Justed  compensation  for  the  veterans  of 
1917-18  It  was  vetoed  by  President  Harding 
on  September  19,  1922.  In  the  nressage  ex- 
plaining his  action,  the  President  was  look- 
ing to  the  future  when  he  said  that  It  Is 
inevitable  as  the  years  pass  that  pension 
provision  for  World  War  veterans  will  be 
made,  as  it  has  been  made  for  those  who 
served  In  previous  wars. 

That  prophecy  was  made  36  years  ago. 

When  we  average  out  the  length  of  time 
that  the  veterans  of  the  five  wars  In  Ameri- 
can history,  up  to  and  including  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  had  to  wait  before  service 
pensions  were  authorized,  we  find  that  It 
takes  nearly  43  years. 

We,  of  World  War  I  with  40  years  behind 
us  are  close  to  the  time  of  our  entitlement. 

When  we  consider  that  our  good  friends, 
the  Spanish-American  War  veterans,  only 
had  to  wait  22  years  for  their  ptiislona.  It 


would  appear  that  favorable  action  on  our 
claim  cannot  be  delayed  much  longer. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  when 
my  bill  to  provide  a  Federal  charter  for  our 
organlzatlon  was  being  debated,  there  were 
a  few  who  opposed  the  bill.  They  Insisted 
that  our  group  was  organized  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  "lobbying  through  Congress  a 
general  penssion  bill  that  would  provide  $100 
monthly  to  all  World  War  I  veterans  regard- 
less of  need  or  length  of  service." 

We  have  never  concealed  the  fact  that  this 
is  one  of  our  objectives. 

There  Is  nothing  sudden  or  revolutionary 
in  such  a  proposal  40  years  after  World  War 
I  and  following  a  precedent  that  was  estab- 
lished long  ago. 

We  believe  that  the  veteran  who  Is  62  years 
of  age  or  older  Is  entitled  to  a  pension  of 
9100  per  month  upon  proof  of  age  and 
honorable  service. 

We  are  certain  that  this  is  the  simplest 
and  fairest  method  by  which  the  Nation's 
obligr\tlon  to  the  aging  veterans  of  World 
War  I  will  be  honored. 

In  the  school  of  practical  experience  we 
have  learned  that  few  people  In  positions  of 
leadership  and  Influence  showed  any  Inter- 
est In  pensions  for  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  until  our  organization  was  founded. 
Its  astounding  growth  within  the  past  few 
years  has  cp^ned  tht-  eyes  of  our  legislators, 
and  is  reminding  a  grateful  but  sometimes 
absent-minded  Nation  that  the  pension  Issue 
Is  approaching  decision  day. 

As  we  have  found  unity,  and  strength,  and 
Inspiring  comradeship  through  our  member- 
ship In  the  Veternnf.  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U5.A.,  Inc.,  we  have  oome  to  realize  that  only 
by  such  mobilization  of  our  forces,  directed 
toward  the  goal  of  a  pension  for  all  veterans 
of  that  conflict,  can  we  win  to  our  side,  the 
public  support  that  is  necessary  to  achieve 
victory  in  this  campaign. 

But  this  is  not  the  single  and  exclusive 
purpose  of  our  organization. 

If  that  were  so,  our  reason  for  being,  and 
our  rediscovered  community  of  Interest 
would  melt  away  iis  soon  as  the  pension 
battle  la  won. 

We  have  other  objectives,  as  well. 

For  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
USA.  have  a  ml.sslon  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  In- 
dividual States  of  t!ie  Union,  and  to  foster 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  true  Americanism. 

We  must  fight  unceasingly  for  our  na- 
tional security  In  order  to  protect  Americans 
from  enemies  within  our  borders,  as  weU 
as  those  from  without,  to  the  end  that  our 
American  way  of  life  be  preserved. 

We  are  the  senior  veterans  of  our  coun- 
try, inheriting  the  responsibilities  of  those 
who  preceded  us. 

As  guardians  of  the  home  front  we  must 
be  alert  and  positive  concerning  the  needs  of 
our  country  today  Ir.  Its  struggle  with  a  foe 
who  employs  unseen  weapons  to  confuse  us, 
and  hypnotize  us.  weapons  that  are  difficult 
to  counteract  If  thej  should  dull  the  minds 
and  the  will  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people. 

The  veterans  of  V.'orld  War  I  fought  on 
the  fleld  of  battle,  where  we  came  to  grips 
with  the  enemy,  and  finally  defeated  him 
after  much  pain  and  sacrifice. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  I,  new  ag- 
gressors have  come  to  power,  threatening  the 
peace  of  the  world.  They  are  much  more 
cunntn?  In  their  methods.  And  much  more 
dangerous. 

First  there  was  fa:iclsm,  and  now  commu- 
nism. 

The  evil  that  was  hatched  In  Moscow  and 
that  spread  over  a  number  of  Independent 
nations  before  the  Iree  world  took  steps  to 
contain  It,  wages  war  constantly,  even  while 
It  Is  shaking  your  hand. 

In  the  First  World  War.  aggressors  de- 
pended almost  entirely  upon  military  power. 


Espionage  was  In  Its  infancy,  largely 
limited  to  a  few  Individual  agents. 

Psychology  was  a  new  word  that  only  pro- 
fessors understood. 

The  man  who  was  able  to  supixtrt  a  tele- 
phone In  his  home  and  an  automobile  in 
the  one-stall  garage  that  was  located  In  the 
backyard  was  looked  up  to  as  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction. 

The  airplane  was  a  fragUe.  one-man  flying 
machine  of  doubtful  speed  and  range. 

As  for  radio  and  television,  they  were  Just 
dreams. 

In  the  past  40  years,  as  these  techniques 
and  Inventions  became  commonplace  facts, 
the  free  nations  developed  them  for  peace- 
time use.  and  as  aids  to  a  more  abundant 
life  for  their  people. 

The  dictatorships,  however,  applied  this 
knowledge  to  serve  the  aggressive  purposes  of 
the  all-powerful  state. 

Communism,  because  of  its  long  experience 
In  conspiracy,  saw  the  possibilities  of  using 
this  new  knowledge  to  extend  its  control  over 
the  minds  and  lives  of  mankind. 

And  so  the  Communists  developed  the 
cunning  weapons  of  Indirect  aggression;  In- 
filtration, subversion.  propaganda.  and 
brainwashing. 

While  fomenting  trouble  In  Korea  and 
Indochina,  and  diverting  some  of  our 
strength  and  attention  to  those  areas,  they 
were  making  their  plans  to  provoke  unrest 
elsewhere. 

They  are  aiding  and  abetting  Nasser  In  his 
ambition  to  become  lord  and  master  of  the 
Arab  world  and  to  become  a  tool  of  the 
Communists,  although  he  does  not  seem  to 
realize  this  danger  as  yet.  You  may  be  sure, 
at  this  very  moment,  whUe  our  attention  Is 
focused  on  the  problems  of  one  area,  the 
Communists  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  confu- 
sion and  turmoil  In  some  other  area.  All 
for  the  purpose  of  bewUderlng  the  free  world, 
causing  it  to  react  Impulsively  with  too  lit- 
tle and  too  late,  keeping  us  always  on  the 
defensive  with  jabs  that  are  Intended  to  wear 
us  down. 

The  Communists  know  how  deep  Is  the 
yearning  for  peace,  and  so  they  start  a  so- 
called  peace  offensive,  calculating  that  many 
sincere  people  will  be  taken  In  by  the  mere 
repetition  of  the  word  "peace."  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  Communists  make  headway  on  thelr 
real.  though  hidden,  purpose.  They  seek  In 
this  manner,  to  weaken  the  will  of  the  free 
nations,  to  beguile  them  Into  a  reduction  of 
expenditures  for  defense  by  appealing  to 
Individual  selfishness,  and  to  spread  the 
fatal  belief  that  It  Is  somehow  possible  to 
coexUt  with  them.  Even  though  the  record 
proves  that  this  tyranny  will  betray  anything 
and  everything  to  reach  its  goal  "of  world 
conquest. 

They  know  that  people  forget. 

Less  than  2  years  ago,  they  sent  their 
armed  forces  into  Hungary  to  crush  the 
brave  people  who  had  overthrown  the  Red 
government  that  had  been  Imjxjsed  upon 
them.  Only  a  few  months  ago.  they  an- 
nounced the  execution  of  those  who  led  the 
freedom  fighters,  whom  they  had  seized  In 
violation  of  a  safe-con<Juct  pledge. 

This  summer,  they  self -righteously  pro- 
tested the  arrival  of  American  troops  in 
Lebanon,  and  British  troops  In  Jordan,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  military  units 
were  invited  by  the  duly  constituted  gov- 
ernments of  those  small  nations,  to  protect 
them   from   Indirect  aggression. 

On  the  face  at  It.  the  Russian  demands  for 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  allied 
forces  waa  a  flagrant  example  of  Red  hy- 
pocrisy. 

How  could  they  protest  our  peaceful  and 
temporary  intervention.  In  the  light  of  their 
bloody  Invasion  of  Hungary  that  wiped  out 
Its  newly  won  Independence  and  while  their 
troops  stUl  occupy  that  unhappy  land  In 
defiance  of  the  United  Nations? 


Their  brazen  contempt  for  reason,  and 
Justice,  and  world  opinion  Is  based  on  their 
assurance  that  people  forget. 
Unfortunately  many  do  forget. 
The  Communists  know  that  If  they  press 
their  Initiative  and  keep  repeating  such  at- 
tractive words  as  "peoples'  republic,"  "de- 
mocracy." and  "peace"  over  and  over  again, 
the  Ignorant  and  the  Innocent  alike  will 
be  deceived  by  slogans  Into  believing  that: 
"Well,  maybe  we  can  do  business  with  them 
after  all." 

That  Is  exactly  the  response  that  the  Com- 
munists want. 

The  intended  victims  do  not  realize  that 
anyone  who  trusts  the  Communists  and 
let's  down  his  guard  Is  halfway  Into  the 
trap  with  Its  bait  to  Itire  the  unwary  and 
Its  barbed  wire  that  prevents  their  escape. 
Never  forget  that  It  took  only  a  handful 
of  Bolshevik  conspirators,  who  knew  what 
they  wanted,  to  secure  control  of  Russia, 
when  the  long-suffering  Russian  people,  fur- 
ther drained  by  military  defeats,  forced  the 
abdication  of  Czar  Nicholas. 

The  majority  of  Russians  with  moderate 
views  could  not  get  together  on  an  ef- 
fective prc^ram. 

While  they  argued  among  themselves  as 
to  what  they  should  do,  the  ruthless  minor- 
ity of  Bolsheviks  confused  and  tricked  the 
debaters,  while  the  Red  strong-arm  squads' 
took  over  the  war  ministry,  the  poUce  sta- 
tions, and  the  conununicatlon  centers. 
That  was  In  1917. 

Since  then,  they  have  built  up  a  system  of 
tight  control  over  the  Russian  i>eople.  Mix- 
ing propaganda  and  terror,  they  have  chan- 
neled and  drlren  the  energies  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  In  a  tremendous  effort  to  build 
up  heavy  Industry,  and  mUltary  power. 

Not  content  with  that,  they  have  reached 
out  and  have  absorbed  Into  their  empire, 
a  nvimber  of  neighboring  nations. 

Operating  from  Moscow,  communism  has 
agents  and  dupes  trying  to  subvert  many 
other  nations  around  the  globe. 

With  fanatical  zeal,  communlBm  has  de- 
veloped from  a  small  band  of  conspirators 
In  1917.  until  now  It  U  a  present  danger  to 
every  free  nation  In  the  world. 

Back  In  that  same  year.  1917,  the  United 
States  became  a  world  power. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  nation  we  had 
lived  a  protected  existence,  with  two  wide 
oceans  that  separated  us  from  the  problems 
In  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  we  concen- 
trated on  our  Internal  growth  and  progress. 
It  was  the  maturing  power  and  Idealism 
of  the  United  States  that  won  victory  for 
the  Allies  in  World  War  I. 

From  that  point  on,  even  though  we  did 
not  realize  it,  the  burden  and  the  respon- 
Biblllty  of  leading  the  free  world  was  on  our 
shoulders  because  there  was  no  other  nation 
with  the  faith  backed  by  the  material  re- 
sources, to  do  the  Job. 

Many  of  our  people,  including  some  in 
high  places,  closed  their  eyes  to  this  fact. 

The  pacifism  of  the  twenties,  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  thirties — these  were  the  symp- 
toms of  our  retreat  from  International 
realities. 

That  Is  why  we  were  unprepared,  both  in 
our  thinking  and  In  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves  on  December  7,  1941. 

Then   we   had    time   to   recover   from   the 

blow. 

Now,  we  have  none,  because  intercontinen- 
tal missiles  with  hydrogen  warheads  will 
soon  be  able  to  leap  across  the  oceans  that 
had  Isolated  us  from  direct  attack  In  the 

past. 

There  Is  no  turning  back  to  the  uncom- 
plicated da3r8  of  our  Nation's  adolescence. 

Communist  Russia  Is  determined  to  forge 
ahead  In  every  fleld,  and  there  Is  disturb- 
ing evidence  that  the  Reds  have  gained 
the  lead  In  two  critical  areas:  In  the  num- 
t>er  of  engineers,  technicians,  and  scientists 
that  they  graduate  each  year;  and  in  their 
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development  of  the  powerful  rockets  that 
will  be  the  key  to  military  supremacy,  and 
to  the  control  of  outer  space. 

If  our  national  reaction  to  this  Is  a  busl- 
nes8-as-u8ual  attitude.  Instead  of  vigilance, 
look-ahead  policies,  and  extra  effort,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  on  the  road  to  Inevitable 
defeat. 

We  have  some  responsible  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment who  are  aware  of  this  danger. 
There  are  competent  offlcers  in  the  Pentagon: 
and  the  scientists  who  are  working  on  our 
rocket  and  space  exploration  programs  are 
among  the  world's  best. 

All  this,  however,  Is  not  enough. 

I  am  thinking  of  Abraham  Llnccln,  who 
would  walk  miles  to  get  a  book  and  study 
It  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  fireplace  In 
his  log  cabin,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  time 
when  the  Nation  needed  him. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  American  Initiative 
that  opened  up  the  West:  that  ventured  Into 
the  unseen  and  the  unknown  because  it 
was  not  afraid  to  advance  beyond  comfort 
and  secvirlty  in  order  to  dare  and  do. 

In  this  wonderful  land  of  ours,  with  all 
the  blessings  we  enjoy,  there  are  too  many 
people  m  1958  who  want  to  play  It  safe  and 
to  avoid  the  hard  thinking  and  the  resolute 
actions  without  which  there  is  no  leadership. 

The  vision,  courage,  and  effort  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  it  was  in  Lincoln's  time.  Is  required 
to  animate  our  Nation. 

How  can  our  Federal  Government  make  up 
Its  mind  and  go  forward  toward  the  solution 
of  International  problems,  and  to  discover 
the  new  worlds  of  outer  space  in  freedom's 
name,  unless  it  hears  from  us? 

As  the  Declaration  of  Independence  states: 
"Governments  are  Instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed." 

This  does  not  simply  mean  the  form  and 
organization  of  government;  the  laws  which 
define  and  limit  its  authority;  and  the  rou- 
tine services  it  performs  for  us. 

Far  more  important  is  the  confident  man- 
date that  It  must  receive  from  the  people  to 
embark  on  those  programs  that  are  impera- 
tive if  freedom  Is  not  to  mark  time,  and  fall 
behind  the  dynamic  drive  of  communism. 

That  clear  call  for  constructive  action, 
welling  up  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  sounds  but  faintly  in  Washington 
today. 

It  must  speak  up  and  it  ntust  be  heard. 

Demanding  that  we  strengthen  our  allies 
and  strengthen  the  United  Nations,  but,  let's 
face  it.  in  the  uncertain  world  of  today,  the 
fate  of  freedom  depends  on  the  leadership, 
or  lack  of  leadership,  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  people. 

On  January  23  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  Issued  a  unani- 
mous report  stating  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  ahead  of  us  In  missiles  and  in  subma- 
rines. Experts  testified  that  our  competi- 
tors are  producing  scientists  and  technicians 
at  a  rate  substantially  greater  than  our  own. 

On  August  28.  American  educators  pointed 
out  that  Russian  Is  putting  10  to  15  percent 
of  its  total  Income  into  educational  chan- 
nels, while  Americans  are  spending  only  3 
to  5  percent  on  education. 

Unless  we  get  going,  the  Reds  will  not  only 
catch  up  with  \is;  they  will  overpower  us. 

If  such  should  come  to  pass,  it  will  do  no 
good  to  think  that  we  are  far  ahead  of  the 
Russians  in  the  number  of  automobiles, 
ranchhouses.  bank  accounts,  and  insurance 
policies.  These,  together  with  oiu-  schools 
and  universities,  our  churches  and  our  free 
p  CSS,  our  labor  unions,  and  our  Industries, 
woiild  t>e  seized,  controlled,  and  iised  by  the 
d  ctatorshlp  that  is  communism.  Such  vol- 
untary groups  as  the  World  War  I  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

Ovir  organization  ha«  the  rare  opportunity, 
because  it  is  new.  to  dedicate  Itself  to  the 


task  of  rousing  our  Nation  from  Its  compla- 
cency. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  our 
organization,  by  the  united  effort  of  our 
barracks  that  network  the  Nation  shall 
organize  and  energise  a  drive  to  alert 
America. 

We  must  have  the  most  modem  defense 
system;  one  that  Is  constantly  Improving  its 
efBclency  under  the  realistic  leadership  of 
such  men  as  the  late  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell. 
General  Gavin,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  Army  that  he  loved,  so  that  he 
could  tell  the  truth  to  the  American  people 
and  Admiral  Rlc*tover,  who  overcame  many 
service  obstacles  to  develop  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered subnjarine  fleet. 

To  achieve  this,  and  the  economic  system 
to  sustain  It.  we  must  give  top  priority  to 
education.  For  everything  depends  on  ap- 
plied knowledge;  putting  freedom  to  work, 
and  putting  science  to  work.  We  need  to 
give  more  of  our  resources,  more  of  our 
encouragement,  and  more  of  our  honors 
to  education.  The  old  idea  that  edu- 
cation Is  completed  by  the  award  of  a  high 
school  diploma,  or  a  college  degree,  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  illu-'lons.  To  keep 
ahead  of  the  Russians  it  will  be  necessary 
for  Americans,  grownups  as  well  as  young- 
sters, to  keep  on  learning,  under  an  expanded 
educational  system  that  will  discover  new 
ways  and  methods  to  bring  forth  the  best 
In  all. 

Our  Nation  must  also  do  a  better  Job  in 
reaching  the  peoples  of  this  world  with  the 
truth  concerning  our  principles  and  our  i>ol- 
Icles.  Within  the  United  States,  we  have 
succeeded  in  developing  the  art  of  commu- 
nication to  a  degree  that  is  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  our  people,  to  the  economy,  and  to 
the  free  exchange  of  Ideas.  For  some  strange 
reason,  we  have  not  been  able  to  communi- 
cate as  effectively  with  our  neighbors  In 
other  countries. 

There  Is  a  powerful  ferment  at  work 
throughout  this  world,  as  desperately  poor 
and  backward  people  are  waking  up  and  are 
reaching  for  the  better  life  that  should  and 
can  be  theirs. 

So  far  It  is  a  peaceful  revolution  that  the 
United  States,  above  all  nations  should 
understand  and  assist. 

If  we  fall  them  In  their  hour  of  need, 
they  will  have  no  other  choice  but  to  follow 
the  siren  call  of  communism. 

Our  Nation  cannot  rest  upon  its  past. 
It  cannot  close  Its  eyes  to  new  horizons 
If  it  Is  to  be  true  to  Itself  and  to  the  sub- 
merged peoples  who  look  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership. 

We  have  the  means  but  lack  the  firm  and 
steady  purpose. 

This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  problena. 
We  need  the  spirit  of  Paul  Revere  and  the 
response  of  the  Mlnutemen  at  Concord  and 
Lexington.  We  need  the  humanity  and  cour- 
age of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  need  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  searchers  In  the  wagon  trains, 
the  dauntless  homesteaders  who  crossed  the 
Mississippi  to  open  up  the  unknown  West. 

Reviving,  bringing  to  life  within  ourselves, 
the  ability  to  make  forward  decisions. 
For  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  wait. 
We   have    the    last   chance    to    create    the 
most  productive  educational  system  In  the 
world. 

We  have  a  short  time  left  to  find  the  seri- 
ous purpose,  and  to  start  the  bold  actions 
that  win  lead  the  hunger  of  mankind  toward 
the  discovery  of  freedom  and  progress. 

I  sound  the  warning  not  to  panic,  but  to 
wake  up. 

And  I  say  to  you,  my  comrades  of  World 
War  I.  that  this  is  our  opportunity  and 
responsibility. 

For  here,  in  this  hall,  we  feel  close  to  the 
Great  Emancipator. 


With  the  wisdom  of  eternity.  He  Is  calUng 
upon  us  to  give  the  greatest  service  to  hu- 
mnnlty  at  a  fateful  hour  in  the  life  of  man. 

Out  of  this  wealth  of  mind  and  eoul.  rising 
up  from  our  membership,  we  must  develop 
the  program  and  the  dedicated  purpose  that 
will  inspire  America  to  pioneer  again. 


Latin   Americana    Not   Only   Ow  Good 
Neighbors  bat  Our  Best  Fricads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  AHFUSO 

or    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Friday.  January  9.  1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
part  of  November  and  December  1958,  I 
visited  several  South  American  coun- 
tries, notably  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruquay, 
and  some  of  the  West  Indies  islands, 
in  connection  with  my  resolution  to 
establish  a  Pan  American  Parliamentary 
Association — PAPA— to  help  unite  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  its  own  well- 
being  and  security.  On  previous  occa- 
sions I  had  visited  other  Latin  American 
countries,  that  is.  Mexico,  Panama,  Ven- 
ezuela, and  Cuba.  In  these  countries 
I  met  with  top  government  officials  and 
parliamentary  leaders  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  alms  and  purposes  of  my 
resolution,  and  I  also  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  familiarize  myself  with  condi- 
tions there  and  with  some  of  their  press- 
ing problems. 

I  came  away  with  a  feeling  stronger 
than  ever  that  the  idea  proposed  In  my 
resolution  is  not  only  most  timely,  but 
that  its  realization  is  most  urgent.  I 
am  now  revising  and  expanding  the  res- 
olution on  the  basis  of  my  findings 
during  these  Latin  American  trips,  and 
I  plan  to  introduce  the  revised  version 
in  the  very  near  future. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
original  resolution  which  I  had  offered 
before  the  closing  days  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress had  been  approved  in  principle  by 
12  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries, 
with  not  a  single  objection.  Further- 
more, I  was  encouraged  by  our  State 
IDepartment  to  visit  South  America  and 
discuss  the  proposal  further  with  legis- 
lators of  those  countries.  I  am  now 
pleased  to  report  to  you  and  to  all  my 
colleagues  of  the  House  that  my  resolu- 
tion and  its  central  purpose  was  very 
well  received  in  the  countries  I  visited. 

The  chairman  of  the  foreign  affairs 
committee  of  Argentina's  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Juan  Lopez,  was  extremely  en- 
thusiastic about  my  plan,  as  was  also 
President  Ranieri  Mazzilli  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Chamber  of  Deputies.  Mr.  Lopez 
mactc  a  public  statement  in  which  he 
said  about  the  proposed  Pan  American 
Parliamentary  Association: 

It  could  mean  a  new  stage  in  the  relations 
among  our  countries,  a  new  era  of  good 
friendship. 

Remembering  how  strained  relations 
had  been  between  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  during  the  Peron  regime 
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and  Argentina's  recent  $100  million 
loan  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
words  of  Deputy  Lopes  were  welcome 
indeed. 

The  major  fault  which  the  Latin 
Americans  have  found  with  us  is  that  we 
have  not  dealt  with  them  as  equals. 
You  must  remember  that  Latin  Ameri- 
cans are  a  very  proud  people.  They  do 
not  want  any  charity  from  us,  but 
neither  do  they  desire  to  be  looked  down 
upon.  Argentina  Ls  a  striking  example 
of  this  national  pride.  Although  Peron 
milked  the  country  dry.  so  to  speak,  and 
completely  emptied  its  treasury  before 
he  fled.  Argentina  today  will  not  accept 
anything  from  the  United  States  or  from 
any  other  country  unless  it  be  on  a 
straight  business  basis. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  in 
the  past  year  regarding  Communist  In- 
roads into  the  Latin  American  countries. 
I  have  found  that  the  people  of  those 
countries  do  not  want  communism;  in 
fact,  they  are  very  much  opposed  to  it. 
Christianity  is  too  strongly  embedded  all 
through  Latin  America.  Those  coun- 
tries will  take  Communist  help  only  as  a 
last  resort — that  is.  if  we  should  turn 
our  backs  on  them  and  refuse  to  recog- 
nize their  legitimate  aspirations  and 
their  desires  for  equality  and  mutual  re- 
spect from  their  brother- Americans  of 
the  North. 

There  is  a  feelinr  among  many  of  the 
Latin  American  lenders  that  in  certain 
instances  the  United  States  had  taken 
unilateral  action  in  matters  where  they 
should  have  been  consulted.  They  feel 
that  our  policy  decisions  have  been  for- 
mulated in  such  a  way  that  only  U.S. 
interests  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  alone  appears  to  be  the  primary 
objectives,  rather  than  the  interests  and 
the  security  of  the  whole  Western  Hem- 
isphere. In  seekini;  to  promote  our  own 
self-interests,  they  say,  we  have  given 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  government 
heads  nor  to  the  form  of  government  of 
the  Latin  American  countries.  If  it 
suited  our  purpose,  we  promoted  or  al- 
lowed to  prosper  oppressive  dictators. 

In  such  cases  inhere  we  have  been 
guilty  of  these  practices  we  must  revise 
our  thinking  and  refuse  to  deal  with,  or 
give  aid  and  comfort  to,  dictators  who 
suppress  human  rights.  This  latter 
course  would  be  more  expressive  of  the 
true  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  also  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors by  the  Communists.  A  policy  which 
places  the  aspirations  of  all  peoples  of 
Latin  America  on  a  par  with  our  own 
achieved  goals  of  freedom  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  human  beings,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed,  would  be  as 
successful  in  Latin  America  as  it  must 
be  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  based 
on  discussions  with  leaders  of  the  coun- 
tries I  visited,  that  they  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  multilateral  inter-American  ac- 
tion against  any  possible  foreign  aggres-; 
sion.  Furthermore,  it  is  my  sincere  con-' 
viction  that  our  neighbors  to  the  South 
will  enter  into  any  agreement  with  us  to 
help  stem  the  tide  of  commiuiism  In  the 
world  and  to  Join  with  us  In  any  action 
Ciincd  to  enforce  such  agreement,  pro- 


vided It  Is  arrived  at  by  the  Joint  and 
fair  contributions  of  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

It  Is  for  these  very  reasons — equal 
treatment,  fostering  of  human  rights 
and  Joint  participation — that  my  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Pan  American  Par- 
liamentary Association  has  been  not  only 
welcomed  but  actually  hailed  by  Latin 
Americans  and  called  by  them  "the  key 
to  improved  relations  of  the  future."  In 
PAPA  each  legislator  will  have  an  equal 
voice  in  the  organization,  whether  he  be 
a  representative  from  the  United  States 
or  from  Uruguay,  the  smallest  coimtry 
in  South  America.  This  free  exchange 
among  the  legislators  of  the  Americas 
on  all  matters  affecting  their  security, 
their  cultural  development  and  their 
economic  well-being  is  the  kind  of  rec- 
ognition and  mutual  respect  which  they 
have  always  sought,  but  seldom  obtained, 
from  the  United  States. 

In  summarizing  my  views,  I  want  to 
stress  the  following: 

For  the  past  few  decades  we  have 
come  to  regard  the  Latin  Americans  as 
our  good  neighbors.  But  they  are  more 
than  that.  They  are  also  our  best 
friends.  In  Latin  America  today  the 
United  States  has  a  golden  opportunity 
of  regaining  much  of  the  ground  we  have 
lost  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  because 
of  our  failure  to  give  due  recognition  to 
the  aspirations  of  Independent  nations 
and  by  not  hitting  hard  enough  against 
colonialism. 

The  United  States  has  a  glorious 
chance  to  enhiince  its  prestige  and  moral 
position  in  the  eyes  of  all  Latin  Ameri- 
cans in  becoming  the  champion  of  hu- 
man rights,  democratic  principles,  and 
true  independence  for  all  nations.  But 
this  must  not  be  merely  lipservice.  We 
must  cooperate  with  them  as  brother- 
Americans  and  as  friendly  neighbors  to 
assist  them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

May  I  also  offer  the  suggestion  that 
in  our  dealings  with  Latin  America  we 
take  advantage  of  the  help  which  our 
very  strong  and  devoted  ally  Italy  can 
render  in  this  direction.  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  heavily  populated  by 
people  of  Italian  origin.  The  strongest 
influence  in  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  is  Italian  in  nature.  Italians 
occupy  very  important  offices  in  these 
countries  and  are  leaders  in  industry, 
business,  commerce,  and  other  phases  of 
national  life.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  a  city 
of  3.500,000  people — probably  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  whole  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— is  more  than  one-third  Italian. 
This  is  also  true  in  similar  measure  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  Argentina, 
and  Montevideo,  the  capital  of  Uruguay. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  Brazil,  Mazzilli,  and  the  President  of 
Argentina.  Frondizi,  are  bom  of  Italian 
immigrant  parents. 

It  would  seem  most  logical  to  utilize 
this  friendly  influence  ifi  the  interests 
of  democracy,  and  most  especially  in 
helping  to  cement  the  most  cordial  re- 
lationship among  the  nations  of  the 
Americas  In  a  spirit  of  real  neighborly 
cooperation.  I  might  add  that  we  should 
also  extend  the  practice  of  utilizing  our 
allies  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
they  are  more  familiar  and  in  a  better 


position  to  deal  with  certain  problems  in 
such  areas  affecting  the  United  States 
and  our  allies,  as  well. 

I  now  wish  to  cite  some  specific  ex- 
amples concerning  Brazil,  Uniguay.  and 
Argentina — in  the  order  that  I  visited 
them — where  assistance  would  be  appre- 
ciated, how  such  assistance  could  be 
most  helpful,  and  how  it  would  serve  to 
achieve  genaine  friendship  and  inter- 
American  cooperation. 

BRAZIL 

This  is  the  largest  country  in  all  of 
Latin  America,  almost  the  size  of  the 
UJS.,  with  a  population  of  approximately 
62  million. 

Brazil  has  rich  natural  resources, 
which,  if  properly  explored  and  utilized, 
could  make  her  one  of  the  wealthiest 
nations  in  the  world.  Its  president, 
Juscelino  Kubitschek,  recognizes  this 
fact  and  is  exerting  all  his  efforts  to  en- 
courage his  people  to  move  out  from 
the  eastern  areas  and  settle  the  Bra- 
zilian west,  that  part  of  the  country 
which  is  today  almost  totally  unin- 
habited. It  is  a  fact  that  93  percent  of 
the  Brazilian  population  inhabits  only 
36  percent  of  the  country's  territory, 
with  their  backs  to  the  deserted  hinter- 
land. This  is  the  area  where  the  soil  is 
richer  than  that  presently  explored  and 
settled.  Gold,  crystals,  diamonds  and 
gems  are  hidden  there.  Throughout 
Brazil  are  also  to  be  found  rich  deposits 
of  iron  ore,  manganese,  nickel  and  zinc. 

In  order  to  encourage  Brazilians  to 
leave  the  congested  environs  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  Kubitschek  is 
moving  the  national  capital,  which  will 
be  called  Brasilia,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  the  interior  in  the  hinterland.  He  is 
confronted  by  inadequate  transporta- 
tion and  power,  as  well  as  many  other 
obstacles,  but  present  indications  are 
that  he  will  succeed  in  this  effort  if  he 
obtains  the  necessary  financing  and 
technological  assistance. 

Here,  then,  is  a  country  which  hates 
communism  so  much  so  that  up  until 
this  day  Brazil  has  refused  to  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet  Russia. 
How  long  this  situation  will  last  de- 
pends largely  upon  our  actions.  With- 
out any  financial  sacrifice  on  our  part, 
we  can  help  this  coimtry  become  self- 
sufficient  and  economically  independent 
through  reasonable  loans  from  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  as  well  as  by  the 
proper  exercise  of  our  own  Public  Law 
480,  known  as  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954. 

In  1958  Brazil  had  a  50  percent  short- 
age in  her  production  of  wheat.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  wheat  bulging  from 
our  warehouses  and  rotting  away.  We 
could  easily  enlarge  our  Public  Law 
480  program  for  Brazil  to  make  avail- 
able to  her  some  of  our  surplus  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  com- 
modities which  we  have  in  surplus.  A 
large  part  of  Public  Law  480  funds  could 
be  used  by  Brazil  to  improve  her  trans- 
portation, power  and  communications 
systems.  Thus,  her  settlement  of  the 
western  areas  And  her  goal  for  self- 
sufficiency  would  be  realized. 
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Here  is  the  smallest  country  on  the 
South  American  continent  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  2.200,000.  Of  significance 
to  us,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Uruguay 
has  recognized  Soviet  Russia,  is  doing 
business  with  the  Communists  and  al- 
lows them  to  mainatln  an  Embassy  there 
which  is  the  largest  in  South  America, 
much  larger  than  our  own.  The  Soviet 
Union  maintains  a  personnel  force  in 
Ifc-uguay  of  72  people — all  spies.  Obvi- 
ously, their  interest  in  not  merely 
Uruguay.  Russia  uses  Uruguay  as  a 
base  through  which  she  hopes  to  pene- 
trate Brazil,  Argentina  and  other  Latin 
American  countries.  In  this  respect, 
she  is  aided  and  abetted  by  the  em- 
bassies of  the  other  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries in  Uruguay.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  Communists  have 
complete  control  over  the  waterfront  in 
Montevideo  and  that  they  can  tie  up 
transportation  at  any  time. 

It  may  be  asked:  Do  the  people  of 
Uruguay  want  communism?  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  recent  elections  held 
there  the  Communists  polled  less  votes 
than  they  did  in  previous  elections.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  only  2  Com- 
munist deputies  out  of  a  total  of  99  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  the  con- 
trol of  the  waterfront  by  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  strength  in  labor  circles, 
in  cddition  to  their  u«e  of  Uruguay  as 
a  port  of  entry  for  the  penetration  and 
infiltration  of  all  of  South  America,  pre- 
sents a  very  serious  threat  which  we 
must  recognize  and  with  which  we  must 
deal  immediately. 

Here  again  it  takes  only  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  facing 
Uruguay  and  simple  honest  dealing  to 
check  the  Communists  and  to  nullify 
their  influence.  Let  me  give  you  sev- 
eral examples  where  we  have  failed  in 
our  relations  with  this  tiny  country  and 
where  the  Communists  utilized  these 
incidents  to  their  advantage: 

I.  In  1949,  under  GATT — the  General 
Agreement  for  Trade  and  Tariffs — the 
United  States  concluded  an  agreement 
with  Uruguay  for  certain  reciprocal  re- 
ductions in  import  duties.  The  US. 
Government  postponed  action  in  pro- 
claiming these  duty  reductions  because 
Uruguay  was  not  yet  formally  a  member 
of  GATT.  When  Uruguay's  member- 
ship in  GATT  was  ratified  in  1953,  the 
Uruguayan  Goverrmient  also  ratified  the 
duty  reductions  promised  by  Uruguay. 
By  that  time,  however,  it  was  more  dif- 
ficut  for  the  United  States  to  put  cer- 
tain of  its  promised  duty  reductions  on 
canned  and  preserved  meats  into  force 
because  U.S.  producers  of  meat  were 
not  prospering  as  much  as  they  had 
been  in  1949.  The  United  States,  there- 
fore, put  into  effect  the  other  duty  re- 
ductions it  had  agreed  upon  but  did  not 
proclaim  the  following  duty  reductions 
which  were  the  ones  most  desired  by 
Uruguay : 

First.  A  reduction  from  20  to  15  per- 
cent in  the  minimum  ad  valorem  duty  on 
corned  beef. 

Second.  A  reduction  from  7V^  cents 
per  pound  to  3%  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
meat  extract. 


TWrd.  A  reduction  from  20  to  10  per- 
cent in  the  minimum  ad  valorem  duty 
on  pickled  or  cured  beef  and  veal. 

The  delay  in  proclaiming  these  duty 
reductions  agreed  upon  in  1949  has  now 
been  the  longest  delay  in  any  such  pend- 
ing action  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

U.  In  1953  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment applied  an  18  percent  additional 
duty  against  Uruguayan  wool  tops — the 
longer,  higher  grade  wool  which  has 
been  combed  out  of  the  raw  wool,  leaving 
behind  the  short  fibers  or  noils.  The 
reason  for  this  additional  duty,  which 
was  called  a  countervailing  duty,  was 
that  the  combers  of  wool  in  the  United 
States  had  protested  that  the  Uruguayan 
Government  was  giving  assistance  to  the 
exporters  of  Uruguayan  wool  tops  by 
granting  them  a  rate  of  exchange  for 
their  product  that  resulted  In  their  re- 
ceiving more  pesos  per  dollar  than  the 
exiwrtcrs  of  most  other  Uruguayan 
products.  A  calculation  of  this  exchange 
benefit  snowed  that  the  rate  for  export 
of  wool  tops  provided,  in  fact,  18  per- 
cent more  pesos  than  the  weighted  aver- 
age of  exchange  rates  on  all  other 
Uruguayan  exports  and  imports.  This  is 
the  only  countervailing  duty  applied  by 
the  United  States  because  of  a  subsidy 
granted  by  a  foreign  government 
through  special  incentive  exchange  rates. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  countervailing 
duty  was  decreased  to  6  percent  because 
the  Uioirmayan  exchange  rate  incentive 
was  calculated  to  have  decreased  to  that 
amount.  We  now  expect  that  it  may 
soon  be  demonstrable — when  certain  new 
exchange  rates  ai'e  announced— that  the 
incentive  has  been  eliminated  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  rate  on  all  other 
Uruguayan  exports  and  imports.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  indicated  that, 
when  that  can  be  demonstrated,  the 
countervailing  duty  will  be  abolished.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  our  Embas.sy  officials  in 
Montevideo  that  this  measure,  which  the 
Uruguayan  Government  and  public  have 
considered  to  be  discriminatory,  has  been 
prejudicial  to  U.S.  relations  with  Uru- 
guay to  such  an  extent  that  serious  ques- 
tion may  logically  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  maximum  U.S.  Interest  has  been 
served  by  applying  this  isolated  measure 
against  Uruguayan  wool  tops. 

Ill  For  several  years  there  has  been 
in  effect  in  the  United  States  a  tariff 
quota  governing  the  importation  of  var- 
ious classifications  of  textiles  Into  the 
United  States.  The  tariff  quota  for 
woolen  textiles  provides  that  a  certain 
total  quantity  of  these  materials  may 
be  imported  from  all  sources  of  supply 
at  a  25-percent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty; 
when  that  quota  Is  filled,  which  Is  usu- 
ally in  June  of  the  calendar  year,  the 
rate  of  duty  goes  up  to  40-percent  ad 
valorem.  Very  good  quality  woolen  suit- 
ing materials  are  manufactured  In 
Uruguay,  and  since  this  product  is  made 
entirely  out  of  Uruguayan  raw  material, 
it  would  seem  to  offer  more  hope  than 
any  Uruguayan  manufactured  product 
of  finding  an  increasingly  large  market 
abroad  with  resulting  obvious  advan- 
tages to  the  Uruguayan  economy. 
Uruguayan  exporters,  however,  complain 
that  they  have  difficulty  In  marketing 
their  woolen  suiting  materials  in  the 
United  States  because  tlieir  buyers  can 


never  be  quite  certain  of  the  exact  cost 
throughout  the  year  in  comparlsoQ  wltb 
domestic  sources  of  supply. 

President  Eisenhower  requested,  a 
year  or  so  ago.  that  an  interdepiut- 
mental  committee  be  formed  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  more  workable  system  for 
governing  the  duty  of  this  type  of  im- 
ports because  of  complaints  about  the 
tariff -quota  system.  It  would  be  very 
beneficial  for  the  Urugiiayan  economy 
if  the  tariff  system  could  be  arranged 
in  some  way  that  would  provide  some 
modest  preference  for  this  unique  West- 
ern Hemisphere  source  of  supply  of 
woolen  suiting  materials.  In  fact,  it 
would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  exempt 
Western  Hemisphere  sources  entirely 
from  the  higher  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
on  woolen  textiles.  Uruguay  would  be 
the  only  country  that  would  profit  from 
this  and  the  quantity  of  material  that 
could  be  Imported  from  Uruguay,  even 
with  a  very  large  Increase,  would  prob- 
ably not  noticeably  disturb  the  market 
for  domestic  manufactures  of  competi- 
tive materials  in  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  The  largest  Uruguayan  ex- 
port is  wool,  usually  about  55  percent  of 
total  exports.  The  largest  buyer  of 
this  wool  Is  now  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
return,  the  Soviet  Union  offers  crude 
p>etroleuni  at  a  bargain  price — about  50 
cents  less  per  barrel  than  the  same 
petroleum  would  cost  in  the  regular 
world  market.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
also  recently  sold  a  cargo  of  cotton  to 
Uruguay — presumably  cotton  which 
Russia  obtained  from  Egypt.  The  Uru- 
guayans do  not  like  to  depend  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  market  for  theur  prod- 
ucts, or  even  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
essential  imports,  such  as  petroleum, 
because,  first,  they  know  that  the  mar- 
ket or  the  source  of  supply  can  be 
closed  off  arbitrarily  at  any  time;  sec- 
ond, they  know  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  asked  for  cooperation  of  other  kinds 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  continuation  of 
this  trade;  and  third,  they  do  not  wish 
to  encourage  the  kind  of  relationships 
that  naturally  follow  trading  relation- 
ships. However,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
now  purchasing  about  20  percent  of 
their  total  wool  exports,  and  with  other 
purchasers  buying  slowly  at  present 
prices  and  with  greater  demand  for 
quality,  the  UruRuayans  feel  that  they 
are  trapped  by  the  necessity  of  trading 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Uruguayans 
that  the  U.S.  Government  might  solve 
this  problem  by  purchasing  wool  for 
stockpiling.  Since  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  such  stockpiling,  another  pos- 
sibility might  be  a  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
duty  on  raw  wool.  However,  the  ex- 
tensive repercussions  from  such  a  meas- 
ure would  be  obvious,  and  it  would  not 
seem  logical  to  consider  such  a  difficult 
solution  until  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  much  simpler  problems  outlined 
In  the  preceding  paragraphs  can  be 
solved. 

ARGENTIHA 

Argentina  is  about  half  the  size  of  the 
United  States  and  has  a  population  of 
approximately  20  million.  It  Is  more 
of  a  melting  i)ot  than  any  other  LAtin 
American  republic  and  Its  population  Is 
based  on  European  immigration  rather 


than  on  indigenous  people.  In  contrast 
to  most  Latin  American  countries,  96 
percent  of  Argentina's  population  Is 
Caucasian.  The  coimtry  is  predomi- 
nantly CathoUc  and  the  literacy  rate  is 
about  85  percent — the  highest  in  Latm 
America. 

Argentina  inherited  serious  economic 
problems  from  the  Peron  regime.  Dic- 
tator Peron  left  an  empty  treasury 
which  has  stagnated  economic  growth 
and  real  per  capita  income,  decapital- 
ized  Industrial  plants,  deteriorated 
transportation  networks,  and  has  caused 
a  serious  domestic  inflation  of  its  cur- 
rency. Argentina  Ls  not  to  be  sold  short, 
however.  It  still  has  one  of  the  highest 
per  capita  gross  national  products  in 
Latin  America,  the  best  average  level 
of  living  in  the  area,  and  the  largest 
middle  class.  Agricultvu-e  is  still  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  and  provides 
about  90  to  95  percent  of  the  country's 
export  earnings.  Chief  products  are 
meat,  grains,  vegetable  oils  and  wool. 

Argentina's  basic  problem,  at  present. 
Is  one  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Perhaps  the  basic  requirement  in 
this  situation  is  the  securing  of  capital 
to  finance  here  needed  rehabilitation 
and  development  program.  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  our  very  able  Ambas- 
sador to  Argentina,  the  Honorable  Will- 
ard  L.  Beaulac.  and  I  gathered  from 
such  talks  that  our  State  Department 
was  au  courant  with  the  situation  in 
Argentina  and  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  new  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Frondizi.  I  was  happy  to  learn, 
immediately  after  my  return  tc  the 
United  States,  that  Argentma  is  to  re- 
ceive a  $329,000,000  loan  from  the  U.S. 
Government,  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  from  11  private 
banks  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  order  to  carry  out  sweeping  economic 
reforms  and  its  development  program. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  a  great  forward 
step. 


President  Arturo  Frondizi,  whom  I 
had  the  pleasiu-e  of  meeting  at  his  resi- 
dence, although  he  was  supported  by 
the  Peronists  in  the  general  elections  of 
February  23,  1958,  shows  no  inclina- 
tion of  following  Peron  or  encouraging 
anything  lor  which  the  latter  stood.  He 
is  an  ardent  foe  of  communism  and 
gave  me  the  impression  of  being  desirous 
of  mamtaining  the  friendliest  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the 
Argentineans,  perhaps  more  than  any 
Other  Latin  American  people,  are  an  ex- 
tremely proud  people.  They  want  loans 
at  reasonable  rates  to  develop  their 
potentially  wealthy  oilfields  and  to 
otherwise  strengthen  their  economy. 
But  they  want  these  loans  with  no 
strings  attached.  In  this  respect  they 
are  behaving  like  all  proud,  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  We  would  be  no  differ- 
ent. If  we  recognize  this  fact  and  treat 
the  Argentineans — as  we  must  treat  all 
peoples — fairly  and  squarely  as  equals, 
they  can  prove  to  be  among  our  best 
friends  in  Latin  America. 

We  have  lost  many  friends  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world  by  giving  the  impression  at 
times  that  we  were  a  superior  people, 
or  by  trying  to  outsmart  in  business  and 
otherwise  those  whom  we  regarded  as 
inferior.  The  sooner  we  correct  these 
impressions,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

From  my  conversations  with  President 
Frondizi  and  with  Dr.  Pederico  F.  Mon- 
jardin.  President  of  the  Argentine 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  I  got  the  distinct 
impression  that  the  Argentines  have  a 
strong  admiration  for  their  brother 
Americans  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
have  a  high  regard  for  tliemselves,  too. 
They  want  to  join  us  as  partners,  not  as 
servants  to  a  master.  In  my  estimation, 
they  are  most  fitting  partners  and  broth- 
ers as  well.  If  we  help  Argentina  now 
we  risk  nothing,  but  we  shall  have 
gained  a  very  strong  ally  and  a  very  val- 
uable friend. 


Finally,  it  should  be  imderstood  that 
as  the  benefits  of  independence  and  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  grrow  and  continue 
to  increase  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, they  will  want  to  align  themselves 
— not  with  the  Soviet  Union — but  with 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  protect 
their  economic  gains,  their  political  free- 
dom, their  national  independence,  and 
the  security  of  the  whole  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. We  have  a  marvelous  oppor- 
tunity here,  let's  not  fritter  it  away. 

To  me,  the  race  to  better  all  mankind 
and  life  as  we  know  it  here  on  earth  is 
far  more  imjwrtant  than  the  race  to  con- 
quer other  worlds.  I  believe  that  if 
world  opinion  were  permitted  to  prop- 
erly express  itself,  it  would  compel  the 
search  mto  the  unknown,  into  other 
planets,  to  be  directed  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  nations  on  this  earth.  In 
this  way,  the  benefits  or  losses  from  such 
exploitation  could  be  proportionately 
shared  without  imduly  wasting  the  re- 
souces,  human  and  material,  of  the 
earth. 
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SENATE 

MOND.W,    J.\NUARY    12,    1959 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  who  commltteth  to  us 
the  swift  and  solemn  trust  of  Ufe,  so 
teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 
Thou  hast  ordained  that  not  in  cush- 
ioned seats  of  safety,  but  in  danger  and 
stem  conflict  shall  we  find  our  strength, 
and  our  triumph,  in  these  troubled  days, 
when  all  mankind  stands  in  the  valley  of 
decision. 

Facing  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
this  hallowed  Chamber  that  far  out- 
weigh our  own  strength,  and  our  own 
wisdcMn,  as  the  world's  hope  of  a  bright 
tomorrow  is  entrusted  to  our  frail  hands. 
Join  us,  we  pray,  to  the  great  c(»npany 
of  unconquered  spirits  who.  in  evil  times, 
have  stood  their  groimd  preserving  the 
heritage  of  man's  best,  and  whose  flam- 


ing faith  has  made  them  as  lighted  win- 
dows amid  the  encircling  gloom. 

We   ask   it   in   the   dear   Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, January  9.  1959,  was  dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  commtmicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  made 
thereunder  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RULES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  confronted  with  a  very 
simple  situation  today.  The  Senate  can 
do  whatever  the  Senate  wants  to  do  re- 
garding rule  XXn.  Nothing  is  required 
but  a  simple  majority.  Those  who  want 
majority  cloture  can  have  it — if  they  can 
get  a  majority  to  vote  for  it.  An  amend- 
ment providing  for  that  is  now  the  pend- 
ing question  before  the  Senate,  and  I  ex- 
pect it  to    be  voted  on  before  noon. 
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TYmo&s  wtio  vant  •  Tcaaanalile  modUlea- 
tkn  of  tte  laumt  rule  can  have  it — tf 
tbey  can  ce(  »  BH^Jflctty  of  tlie  Senate  to 

ToCefortt. 

I  am  not  gains  to  predict  the  oirtcame. 
Mr.  Prrritfmt  I  will  leave  tlmt  to  my 
coDeacues  vtM>  were  free  with  tbeir  pre- 
dictioni  over  ttie  weekend.  Each  Sen- 
aux-  will  vote  accordinc  to  his  own  eon- 
science,  bat  the  will  of  the  majority  will 
prerafl.  I  am  confldrnt  that  the  result 
will  be  a  fair  reflection  cA  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  will  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Senate  can  always  work  its  wiU.  In  1957 
we  passed — a  Democratic  Congress 
passed— the  first  dvil  rights  bifl  to  be 
passed  by  any  empress  in  82  years,  and 
we  p^^«**i  it  by  a  majority  Tote.  And. 
ICr.  President,  we  passed  it  without 
cloture. 

The  1967  bill  did  not  satisfy  everybody. 
It  went  fm-ther  than  some  wanted  it  to 
go.  and  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  some 
would  have  liked  it  to  go.  But  there  were 
clear-cut  votes  on  almost  every  aspect 
of  it.  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  bill 
finally  passed  represented  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House.  And  in  case 
fiirther  propoGals  c(xne  kxfore  the  Con- 
gress, as  I  am  informed  they  will  upon 
the  recommendaticn  of  the  President.  I 
am  confident  they  can  be  handled  in  the 
same  atmosphere. 

There  is  no  mystery,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The  rules 
of  the  Senate  are  intended  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  Senate.  They  are 
intended  to  permit  the  Senate  to  help 
express  its  will. 

In  my  Judgment,  rule  XXH.  as  it 
stands  at  this  moment,  contains  certain 
deficiencies.  We  can  remedy  those  de- 
ficiencies. We  are  doing  so  in  three 
respects. 

First,  we  are  clearly  stating  Uiat  we 
do  have  rules,  iivrtead  of  anarchy,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  guided  by  rules  from 
one  session  to  another. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  see  that  Sena- 
tors must  stand  up  and  be  counted ;  and, 
instead  of  having  a  constitutional  two- 
thirds  invoke  cloture,  require  only  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  to 
invoke  cloture.  Therefore,  Senators  will 
have  to  stand  up  and  l>e  counted. 

Third,  we  provide  that  cloture  shall 
apply  to  all  r\ile  ciianges;  and  that  meets 
the  request  and  the  argument  made  by 
so  many  people  for  so  long — almost  10 
years — that  the  weakness  of  the  rule  was 
that  it  did  not  apply  to  a  change  of  the 
rules.  So  we  are  requiring  thai  it  shall 
apply  to  a  chance  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  a  very 
heavy  workload.  As  soon  as  we  con- 
clude the  discussion  of  the  one  rule 
under  consideration  and  arrive  at  a  de- 
termination of  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  we  will  proceed 
to  offer  amendments  to  other  rules.  It 
will  not  be  very  long.  I  hope,  before  we 
will  be  at  work  on  substantive  legisla- 
Uon. 

I  think  it  Is  a  good  enien.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  started  this  year 
with  the  Senate  TOting  on  this  Issue. 
We  are  goinc  to  Tote  on  it.  in  my  opin- 
ion. In  an  <xti«'ly  and  an  effective  man- 


ner,   without    H«iwiMrff«    and    without 
force. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ur.  President,  per- 
lm»  it  is  acoozding  to  the  modem  mood 
tint  we  speak  of  ao  often  in  hyperbole. 
lAngnage  can  l^ff^Tw^  ao  immoderate 
and  so  extreme.  I  try  to  pursue  the 
reasonable  course  and  embrace  the  rule 
of  reaucm. 

I  have  the  idea,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  nxle  yyn  ncyer  were  changed, 
the  Repubhc  would  not  fall.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  result  in  the  cold  war  be- 
ins  converted  into  a  hot  war.  I 
doutit  whether  constitutional  govern- 
ment would  be  destroyed.  I  liave  some 
doubt  the  Senate  would  disintegrate,  cm* 
that  progress  would  be  halted,  or  that 
the  cause  of  peace  would  be  delayed. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  same  rule 
of  reason.  Mr.  President,  if  the  rule  were 
reasonably  changed.  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  invoke  a  civil  war.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  would  be  any  imminence  of 
our  destruction  as  a  free  country.  I 
doubt  whether  there  would  be  a  rash 
of  iiarmful  legislaticm.  I  do  not  beheve 
there  would  follow  the  destructioti  of 
free  speech.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there 
would  be  world-shaking  reactions. 

We  are  merely  trying  to  find  a  reason- 
able solution.  In  my  opinion,  this  whole 
contest  can  be  cwnpressed  by  asking, 
"Just  how  do  we  make  parliamentary 
bodies  work?  How  do  we  prevent  un- 
warranted abuses?  How  do  we  safe- 
guard the  minority?  How  do  we  sectkre 
reasonable  and  full  expression  on  all 
subjects,  and  keep  a  reasonable  brake 
on  emotions  of  the  moment?"  I  believe 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  that  is  the 
package  which  confronts  us. 

I  think  it  is  rather  interesting  that 
the  newest  Republic  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  faces  a  bit  of  a  problem  now.  Our 
very  distinguished  Vice  President  was 
present  when  the  Republic  of  Ghana  was 
bom  18  months  ago.  The  constitution 
of  that  Republic  was  fashioned,  in  large 
measure,  by  British  parliamentarians. 
They  had  a  brake  in  the  form  of  a  two- 
thirds  requirement  before  their  constitu- 
tion could  be  amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  speaking  now  of 
Ghana,  and  you  were  there  when  that 
Republic  was  bom.  The  Constitution  of 
Ghana  provides.  I  understand,  for  a  two- 
tiiirds  requirement  before  the  constitu- 
tion can  be  amended.  That  amounts  to 
a  two- thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Chiefs, 
which  is  their  parliamentary  body,  and 
two-thirds  of  their  regional  assemblies. 
I  see  that  those  in  authority  are  now 
seeking  to  get  that  changed.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  protest.  The  gatherings  of 
the  protesters  have  been  broken  up  by 
the  police.  It  Is  singular  that  that 
would  iiappen  in  a  country  which  should 
have  an  extraordinary  interest  in  civil 
rights.  I  have  read  that  the  leader  of 
80  of  the  104  votes  in  the  House  of 
Chiefs  is  determined  that  the  safe- 
guard of  the  two-thirds  requirement 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  constitution, 
for,  as  he  said,  it  is  too  easy  for  the 
otlier  side  to  challenge  necessary  social 
legislation. 

As  I  examined  the  whole  account,  I 
•aid  to  myself  that  we  are  doing  the  rea- 
sonable thing  here,  so  that  no  matter 
what  may  have  been  said,  nYiaX  posiUcn 


may  have  been  embraced  at  aome  former 
time,  this  is  still  the  reasonaWe  eourae. 
Miri  under  it  parliamentary  govenuncnt 
will  work,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Republic  will  tOKiie. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT.      Morning 
business  is  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEPrr  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated  : 

ExTTMSioN  OF  tJHTTX&sAX.  Mii.irunr  lluaviMC 
AjTD  Snncz  Act 

A  letter  fron  the  8«creUry  of  Defenae. 
trtinsniltt:rg  a  draft  of  propoaad  legislation 
to  extend  until  July  1.  1903.  Uie  laduetlon 
prorUlons  of  t^e  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act;  tiic  provUlona  of  the 
act  of  August  3.  1850.  suspending  personnel 
strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  th*  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act  of  1950  (wltli  accctn- 
panylng  papers);  to  the  Oonunittee  on 
Armed  Serr.ces. 

EZTEKSIOIV  or  CEZTAn*   EKUSIMLNI   PtOOKAMS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmltUr.g  a  draft  of  proposed  legtsIaUon 
to  extend  the  special  enlistment  progrvms 
provided  try  section  203  of  the  Armed  FtJiecs 
Reaenre  Act  of  1953.  m  amended  (wlUi  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  tbe  rVtmmltt.—  on 
Armed  Serrlces. 

Amsmomknt  or  Cnrranc  Laws  Bslaiim«  to 
SccruaTrxEA  sJto  Kxchajics 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securities 
and  Ex=har.ge  Coir.nU5sion.  Washington. 
D-C  transmlttlcg  five  draTU  of  propoaed 
legislation,  propoaing  amendments  to  the 
SecuriUes  Act  of  1033.  the  Securltlea  Kx- 
chARge  Act  of  1034.  the  Trust  Indentur*  Act 
of  10J9.  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1>43.  and  the  iDTestment  Advisers  Act  of 
1340  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  snd  Curremry. 

Rxporr    on    Disros.u.s   or   Foazicir    Kscass 

PaOPDlTT 

A  letter  from  the  AdminlstraUve  Assist- 
ant Secretary  o'  Agrlcu.ture.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  relating  to 
the  d;spo8al  of  foreign  excess  prcp^rty.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1»M  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
<oa  Government  Operations. 

KzTVMSioif  OF  AirrHoarrT  or  AsmmnrmsTos 
or  GaxEaAi.  Seb  vices  To  Pat  CaaTAUf 
Ezi>rNsis 

A  letter  from  the  Ad.Tilnls'rator.  General 
Berrlces  Administration.  Washirgton.  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prcpoeed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1M9  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  pay  direct  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  utlHzatlon  of  excess  real  prop- 
erty and  related  personalty,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  OperaUons. 

PiMAL  Valuations  or  Cixtain  Pxonsnas 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting,  pursoant  to  law.  copies  of  final 
valuations  of  proper  ilea  of  certain  earrlers 
(with  aooompanylng  papen);  to  ttM  Ooaa- 
mlttae  oo  Intentat*  and  Foreign 

Fcas  pATAa,s  to  Pstmr 
A  letter  from  ttie  Secretary  of 
transmitting  a  draft  oT  propoaed  laglalatloa 
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to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  tba  Patent  OOlce 
and  for  ottiar  purpoaaa  (wltb  aoeompanylng 
papers) :  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AoMissiOK    or    CBrrAor    Aiam    ArrucrsD 
WrrH 


A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  porruant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  Individuals  admitted  to 
the  United  States  notwithstanding  alQlctlon 
with  tuberculosis  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FINAL    RXPOaT    or   jAMTOWM-Wn.IJAlIBBtTaO- 
TOXKTOWN  CKLfBaATIOM  OOMMSSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Jamestown- 
WUUamaburg-Yorktown  National  Celebration 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  final  report  of  that  Commission  (with  an 
accompanying  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RxroKT  or  Nattonal  ICzdution  BoAxn 

A  latter  from  the  Ctialrman.  National 
Mediation  Board.  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  tiiat 
Board,  Including  the  report  of  tbe  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  for  the  fiacal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1058  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Rxpoar  or  BMrrHsomAit  iNsmutioH 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
InsUtutlon.  Washington.  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Institution, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1958  (with 
an  acooipanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Bulea  and  Art  ministration. 


PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  petition  of  W.  Hartpence.  of 
Manila.  P.L.  praying  for  a  final  settle- 
ment of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    MAN8FIKLD    (for    Mr.    Kcn- 
BBtcxa)  : 

8. 177.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Donald  Her- 
burt  French:  and 

8. 178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Blck 
Quon  (Maria  Wong);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LATTSCHB: 

8. 179.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jadwlga 
Adamczak  Dembowski; 

S.  180.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shunjl  Mlhorl 
and  his  wife,  Chleko  Mlhorl: 

8.  181.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mary  (Marlja) 
Orom;  and 

8.  182.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tpng  Chul 
Jurgens;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EOfGLK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KocHXL) : 

8. 183.  A  biU  to  authorlas  a  project  for 
the  Buchanan  Baserrolr  on  the  ChowchlUa 
River,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif.,  for  flood 
control  purpoaes;  and 

8. 18«.  A  biU  to  authortas  tha  project  for 

the  Hidden  Beaerrolr  on  tbe  Fresno  BlTor. 

San  Joaquin  Valley.  Calif.,  for  Hood  eoatrol 

purpoaea;  to  tbe  Oonmittoa  on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.HILIj: 

8. 185.  A  bill  to  strengthen  tha  Oaausla- 
atonad  Oorps  at  Xtm  PuhUe  Hsalth  Barrlce 
through  ravlaion  and  ananatnn  ct  taam  tA 
the  provisions  relating  to  retlrament.  ap- 
pointment of  peraooii^  and  other  related 
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personnel  matters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  HENNINaS: 
8.186.  A  blU  to  amend  section  8  of  chaptar 
834  of  the  act  of  June  11,  IMS  (60  Stat. 
238)  to  clarUy  and  protect  the  right  of  the 
public  to  Information;  to  the  Committee  on 
tile  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hxmninos  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KU^ENDEB   (for  himself,  Mr. 
BKHNxrr,  Mr.  Lonq,  Mr.  Manstxiui, 
Mr.     Knolx.     Mr.     Dwobshak.     Mr. 
Cablson,  Mr.  PaoxMixz,  Mr.  Crnns, 
Mr.  HoiXAMD.  and  O'Mahonxt)  : 
S.  187.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  pro- 
visions  of   the   Sugar   Act  of   1M8:    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  EuxNnnt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself .  Ur. 
Alxott,  Mr.  Andesson.  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Bttsh,  Mr.  Btxo  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Caxkoll,  Mr.  Cask 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Chavxz,  Mr. 
Chubch,  Mr.  Clask,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
DoTTGLAS,  Mr.  Enclx,  Mr.  Gkxzn,  Mr. 
OeuENiNO,  Bir.  Hakt,  Mr.  Hennings, 
Mr.  HuifPHXET.  tJLr.  Lancek,  Mr. 
Maoitdson,  Mr.  Mansftkld,  Mr. 
Maktik,  Mr.  McCabtrt.  Mr.  Moes, 
Mr.  MnxRAT,  Mr.  Pastoee,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  STMnroTON,  Mr.  Tax- 
BOsotTGR,  Mr.  Young  of  CMilo,  and 
Mr.  YotTNG  of  North  Dakota)  : 

8. 188.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts  in- 
volving the  Importation,  transportation, 
poaseaslon.  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxwwxut  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  wiilch  appear 
under  a  sep>arate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

8. 189.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Athanaslos 
KourkouUs; 

8.  190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Malanle  Hoff- 
man; 

8.  IBl.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Silk; 
and 

8. 192.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Clarlnda 
Velga:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KXNNXOT)  : 

8. 199.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
laws  relating  to  the  renewal  of  urban  con^ 
munitles.  and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 194.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  (college  hotulng)  to 
authorize  loans  to  educational  Institutions 
for  tbe  construction,  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, oonversloti.  and  Improvement  of  class- 
room buildings  and  other  academic  facili- 
ties; and 

S.  195.  A  bill  relating  to  the  foreclosiire  of 
FHA  Insured  mortgagee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Claxk  when  he 
mtroduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  tm- 
der  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.  196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grover  J. 
Cole; 

8. 197.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Dante 
Guamlcrl; 

8. 198.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Glsela 
Hesshalmer  nee  Hlld;  and 

8. 199.  A  blU  for  tbe  reUef  of  StanlsUwa 
Sledlecka  (Rejman):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FBBAB: 
8. 900.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for  noa- 
rseogatUan  of  gain  or  loss  upon  osrtam  dls- 
trtbatlons  of  stock  mada  porsaaat  to  crden 
•nforclng  the  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finanoa. 


(See  the  remarks  at  Mr.  FXeax  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bin.  which  im>pear  un- 
der a  eeparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
8.201.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Chlyoko 
Korematsu  and  Alko  Korematsu;    and 

S.  202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oulsseppe 
Glorloso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
S.  203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emlllo  Mag- 
notta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOXTNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Ruff;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

8.205.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
LIobregat-Glner; 

8.206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Leung; 

8.207.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marcellno 
Ormaechea;    and 

S.  208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Jose 
Elorrlaga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  BIBLE    (for   himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 

8. 209.  A  bni  to  permit  articles  Imported 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition  at  the  World  Congress  of  Flight 
to  be  held  In  AprU  1959  at  Las  Vegas,  Ne- 
vada, to  be  admitted  vrlthout  payment  of 
tariff  and  for  other  purposed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

8.210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pantaleon 
Ibarra,  also  known  as  Elmo  Gomes  Arclbal: 

8.211.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  AureUa 
Marl]a  Medvesek-Posar,  and 

8. 212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald  Mln- 
Cheng  Chang;  to  the  C<»nmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.213.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  steelhead  trout;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Interstate  and  Pardgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

8.  214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  so  as  to  perailt  the  Importation  screen- 
ings of  r^Mseed  and  mtutard  seed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY: 

8. 215.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  antltruBt 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  by  requiring  that 
corporations,  in  Industries  so  heavily  con- 
centrated that  moiu>poly  or  the  threat  of 
monopoly  Is  present,  file  advance  notice  and 
make  public  jiistlflcatlon  before  effectuating 
prloe  increases;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CABI^SON: 

8.  216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue (Dode  of  1954  so  as  to  clarify  the  deducti- 
bility of  premiums  paid  for  flood  insurance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Flnxuice. 

By   BCr.   HOUjAND    (for   himself   and 
Mr.BicATHzas) : 

S.  217.  A  bm  to  provide  that  the  highway 
running  from  Tampa,  Fla.  through  Braden- 
ton.  Fla.,  Punta  CSorda.  Fla.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla., 
Naples.  Fla.,  and  Miami,  Fla.,  to  Homestead, 
Fla.,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

8. 218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laurie  Dea 
HoUey  and  the  legal  guardian  of  Karmen 
LaM  HoUey,  minor  chUd;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

8.319.  A  bill  to  ixovlde  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for  use 
of  the  Government  Printing  OfBoe.  and  for 
other  purpoass;  to  the  Committae  on  Public 
Works. 

a  230.  A  UIl  to  direct  tha  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In  Navajo 
County,  Aria.:  to  tba  Oommlttea  on  interior 
and  Tnwilar  Affairs. 

By  lir.  BDTliBSt: 

8. 221.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of  Howard  P. 
Knlpp:  to  tha  Committae  on  the  Jodldary. 
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By  Mr.  BUTLER  (for  hlmaelf  and  ISx. 

Bkall) : 
8.  222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Union 
Trust  Co.  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BEALL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Butler) : 
S.  223.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  for 
the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Potomac 
River;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beall  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  M  .  SYMINGTON : 
8.224.  A    bill    requiring    the    use    of   sur- 
plus   agricultural    commodities    in    carrying 
out  certain  foreign  aid  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symington  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carroll) : 
S.  225.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage  of 
silver  half-dollar  pieces  in  commemoration 
of  the  establishment  in  Colorado  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy  and  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hill. 
Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Magnuson,    Mr. 
Engle,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.    Cooper,    Mr.    Yarborough,    Mr. 
Randolph.    Mr.    Murray,    Mr.    Mc- 
Namara.  Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  McCar- 
thy,   Mr.    Kuchel,    Mr.    Humphrey, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Car- 
roll,   Mr.    Moss,    Mrs.    Smith,    Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement  Act  of    1937.   the   Railroad    Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment  Insurance   Act,   so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  relating  to 
the  above  bill  which  appear  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 
S.  227.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  additional 
services  to  count  for  retirement  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY : 
S.  228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Helen! 
Repana;  and 

a.  220.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs.   Zoe 
Llanou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  230.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Estill    H 
Walker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  Peter 
Oustav  Bredee  and  George  Edward  Bredee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANGER: 
S.  232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohammed 
Ishmael  Beauferrls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGER : 
S.  233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  benefits 
thereunder,  when  based  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  retirement  age,  will  be  payable  to 
Individuals  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  234.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  to  Indi- 
viduals for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
obtain  a  college  or  university  education:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Langkr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  LANGER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Young   of   North   Dakota) : 

S.  235.  A   bill   to   relieve   certain  veterans 

from    liability    for    repayment    of    amounts 

erroneously  paid  to  them  while  members  of 


the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Langer  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Etekota: 

S.  236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  181).  relating  to  practices 
in  the  marketing  of  livestock;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 

S.  237.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interment 
of  Sfc.  Donley  M.  Harris  In  the  Black  Hills 
Nationrl  Cemetery  in  South  Dakota;  and 

S.  238.  A  bill  authorizing  issuance  of  pat- 
ent-ln-fee  to  Ruby  Rogers   Connery;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (by  re- 
quest) : 

S.  239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  system  of 
courts-martial  lor  the  National  Guard  not  In 
Federal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KET'AUVER: 

S.  240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cagninl; 

S.  241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marek  Flusa 
Vzocka;  and 

S.  242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renata  NaJ- 
man;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  D. 
Ellis,  and  Individual  trading  as  the  Ellis 
Timber  Co.; 

S.  244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Antonlou;  and 

S  245.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Umeko 
Parker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Neuberger) : 

S.  246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milan  Boric; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   BIBLE    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Cannon) : 

S.  J.  Res.  8.  Jciint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  invite  foreign  countries  to 
participate  In  the  First  World  Congress  of 
Flight  to  be  h-jld  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  from 
April  12  through  April  19,  1959;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Neuberger) : 

S.  J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  removal  of  a  reservation  of  timber  rights 
from  a  patent  Issued  to  Ivan  H.  McCormack; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONTINUANC^E  OP  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  WASHINGTON  METRO- 
POLITAN PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Morse. 
and  Mr.  Beall)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  created  by  House  Concurrent  Res- 


olution 172.  agreed  to  August  2fl.  1967.  la 
hereby  continued  through  September  30. 
1959. 

Sec.  2.  The  Joint  Committee  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  expenditures  from  Febru- 
ary 1.  1959,  through  September  30.  1959. 
which  shall  not  exceed  $30,000,  to  the  paid 
from  the  Contingent  Fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS BY  SELECT  COMMITTEIE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  16) ,  which  waa 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  It  by  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-First 
Congres.*.  n^reed  to  February  20,  1950,  and 
S.  Res.  272.  Elghty-Flrst  Congress,  agreed  to 
May  26.  1950,  Is  authorized  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
problems  of  Amerlonn  small  and  Independent 
business  and  to  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning thoFC  problems  to  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deenu  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Cqm- 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  comvlttee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
*100,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INTER-AMERICAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  17),  which  waa 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

Whereas  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries can  best  be  realized  when  the  econ- 
omies of  the  respective  countries  are  in  a 
strong  and  healthy  condition; 

Whereas  the  need  for  an  Inter-American 
Rrglonal  Development  Bank  has  long  been 
recognized  to  assist  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Latin  America; 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  such  a  re- 
gional agency  by  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries in  full  partnership  with  the  United 
States  would  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  mutual  problems  by  the  participating 
countries;  and 

Whereas  recent  talks  by  representatives  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  and  the  United 
States  looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
such  a  regional  agency  provide  a  basis  for 
hoping  that  this  most  worthwhile  objective 
may  be  realized  In  the  near  futiu-e:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
Regional  Development  Bank  is  of  vital  mu- 
tual interest  to  the  United  States  and  the 
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Latin  American  oouotrlea.  and  that  army 
effort  should  be  made  by  repreaentativea  oC 
the  United  States  in  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Latin  American  countries 
to  hasten  the  realisation  of  this  urgently 
needed  Instrumentality. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XTX  RELAT- 
ING TO  DEBATE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Bush.  Bfr.  L&uschx, 
and  Mr.  Bykd  of  West  Virginia)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
18).  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Rcsoli^ed,  That  rule  XIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  rMatlng  to  debate,  be, 
and  It  Is  hereby,  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  No.  1  of  said  rule  a  new  paragraph 
No  2.  as  follows: 

"2  During  the  consideration  of  a  bill,  res- 
olution, or  other  matter  which  has  been 
pending  before  the  Stnate  for  1  week  or 
more.  It  shall  be  In  o.-der  to  offer  motions 
that  the  Senate  procee<l  with  the  considera- 
tion of  amendments,  wiich  motions  shall  be 
privileged  and  decided  with  not  more  than 
1  hour  of  debate,  to  bo  equally  divided  be- 
tween opponents  and  proponents. 

"If  such  a  motion  st.aU  be  determined  in 
the  affirmative,  any  amendment  thereafter 
received,  together  with  debate  thereon,  and 
all  debate  und  t  the  orler  for  pending  busi- 
ness shall  be  required  *.o  be  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  Senate.  All  ques- 
tions oi  relevancy  under  this  rule,  when 
raised,  including  appeiils,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate." 

Change  the  numberi  of  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  of  tl.c  rule. 


AMENDMENT    OF    RULE    RELATTNG 
TO  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Senators 
Holland.  Talmaocb.  Moss,  Murray, 
Chavez,  Lancer.  Ncubcbgu.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Humphrzt,  Gruening, 
Javits.  Martin.  Kuchel,  Church,  Englk. 
Byrd  of  West  Virg  nia.  Cannon,  K«- 
FAUVKR,  McOcs,  Keating,  Bartlktt, 
Randolph,  and  Yarborough)  submitted 
a  resolution  (8.  Res.  19)  to  amend  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
standing  committees,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  INFORMA- 
TION SECTION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURE  ACT 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  public  information  sec- 
tion of  the  Administmtive  Procedure  Act, 
5  U.S.C.  1002,  section  3  of  the  act  of  June 
11,1946,  60  Stat.  238. 

This  bill  seeks  to  restore  the  public 
Information  section  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  its  original  fxmc- 
tion;  that  is,  to  Insure  Uiat  the  public 
receives  adequate  information  from  ad- 
ministrative agencies  concerning  their 
operations  and  procedures.  It  is  an  out- 
growth of  studies  being  made  bj  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Suboommlttee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  dealing  with  the  sub- 
jects of  freedom  of  Information  and  se- 
crecy In  Government. 
The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee has  fotmd  that  many  agencies  actual- 


ly have  been  eiting  the  public  Informa- 
tion section  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  as  authority  for  withholding 
Information,  and  legislation  clarifying 
both  the  purpose  and  the  language  of 
this  section  apparently  is  necessary  if 
this  practice  is  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  is  identical  with 
one  which  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  which  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Sulx;ommittee  has  had  under  ac- 
tive consideration.  Official  comments 
already  have  been  collected  from  various 
executive  departments  and  administra- 
tive agencies,  and  the  subcommittee 
plans  to  conduct  public  hearings  on  the 
general  subject  in  the  near  future.  Un- 
doubtedly the  bill  can  be  improved,  and 
its  language  refined — and  I  fully  expect 
they  will  be — but  meanwhile  the  bill 
should  be  valuable  as  a  focal  point  of 
comment  and  discussion  of  the  problems 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
describing  the  bill  in  greater  detail  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Carl- 
son in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  186)  to  amend  section  3  of 
chapter  324  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946 
(60  Stat.  238)  to  clarify  and  protect  the 
right'of  the  public  to  information,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  HcNNiNGs,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Hen- 
kin  cs  Is^  follows : 

STidxMEKT   BT    SeNATOS    HEITNINCS 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  Increas- 
ing tendency  In  this  country  toward  secrecy 
in  the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs.  The 
trend  toward  secrecy  has  become  so  pro- 
nounced, in  fact,  that  for  several  years  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  been 
making  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the 
extent  to  which  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
Information  may  be  infringing  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people.  We  plan  to  con- 
tinue this  study  during  the  coming  year. 

The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  has  found  many  Instances  of 
what  appear  to  be  clearly  unwarranted  with- 
holdings of  Information  from  both  the  pub- 
lic and  Congress  by  various  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies.  When  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  involved  have  been  asked 
to  show  by  what  authority  they  Justify  such 
withholdings,  they  frequently  have  cited  and 
attempted  to  rely  upon  section  1002  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

If  we  turn  to  section  1002,  however,  and 
delve  into  Its  legislative  history  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  enacted,  we  find  no 
evidence  that  It  was  Intended  to  authorize 
many  of  the  limitations  on  the  aTaUablllty 
of  Information  for  which  It  has  been  cited. 

It  is  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  sharply  cur- 
tall,  the  unjustified  citation  of  section  1002 
as  authority  for  withholding  Information 
about  public  affairs  that  the  following 
amendments  to  this  section  have  been  pre- 
pared. The  effect  of  these  amendments 
shotild  be  to  force  department  and  agency 
officials  to  seek  proper  statutory  authority,  or 
Presidential  directives  of  Indisputable  con- 
stitutionality for  their  decisions  to  keep  in- 
formation from  the  public. 


PBonsioMB  or  »  u.s.c.  loos 
Section  1002  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  presently  reads: 

"SBC.  1002.  Publication  of  Information,  rules, 
opinions,  orders,  and  public 
records. 

"Except  to  the  extent  that  there  is  in- 
volved (1)  any  function  of  the  United  States 
requiring  secrecy  In  the  public  Interest  or 
(2)  any  matter  relating  solely  to  the  internal 
management  of  an  agency — 

"(a)  Every  agency  shall  separately  state 
and  currently  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter (1)  descriptions  of  Its  central  and  field 
organization  including  delegations  by  the 
agency  of  final  authority  and  the  established 
places  at  which,  and  methods  whereby,  the 
public  may  secure  information  or  make  sub- 
mittals or  requests;  (2)  statements  of  the 
general  course  and  method  by  which  its 
functions  are  channeled  and  determined,  in- 
cluding the  nature  and  requirements  of  all 
formal  or  informal  procedures  available  as 
well  as  forms  and  instructions  as  to  the 
scope  and  contents  of  all  papers,  reports,  or 
examinations;  and  (3)  substantive  rules 
adopted  as  authorized  by  law  and  state- 
ments of  general  policy  or  interpretations 
formulated  and  adopted  by  the  agency  for 
the  guidance  of  the  public,  but  not  rules 
addressed  to  and  served  upon  named  j)ersons 
in  accordance  with  law.  No  person  shall  in 
any  manner  be  required  to  resort  to  organi- 
zation or  procedure  not  so  published. 

"(b)  Every  agency  shall  publish  or.  In  ac- 
cordance with  published  rule,  make  available 
to  public  Inspection  all  final  opinions  or  or- 
ders In  the  adjudication  of  cases  (except 
those  required  for  good  cause  to  be  held 
confidential  and  not  cited  as  precedents) 
and  all  rules. 

"(c)  Save  as  otherwise  required  by  stat- 
ute, matters  of  official  record  shall  In  ac- 
cordance with  published  rule  be  made  avail- 
able to  persons  properly  and  directly  con- 
cerned except  Information  held  confidential 
for  good  cause  found." 

This  section,  enacted  June  11,  1946,  Is  the 
public  Information  section  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedui%  Act.  Its  legislative  history 
shows  clearly  that  Congress  intended  that 
the  section  should  serve  as  a  means  of  In- 
suring that  the  public  would  receive  ade- 
quate information  from  goveriunent  depart- 
ments and  agencies  about  their  operations 
and  procedures.  As  stated  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1946: 

"Section  1002  was  drawn  upon  the  theory 
that  administrative  operations  and  pro- 
cedures are  public  property  which  the  gen- 
eral public  •  •  •  Is  entitled  to  know  or 
have  the  ready  means  of  knowing  with  defi- 
nlteness  and  assurance."  (S.  Doc.  248,  79th 
Cong.,  2d  sesB.  198.) 

It  Is  Ironic — ^but  the  studies  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  show 
that  it  Is  true — that  this  statute,  "drawn 
upon  the  theory  that  administrative  opera- 
tions and  procedures  are  public  property 
which  the  general  public  Is  entitled  to  know," 
frequently  has  been  Invoked  by  a  number  of 
departments  and  agencies  as  authority  for 
denying  Information  to  the  public. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  this  patent  per- 
version of  section  1002^  original  purpose 
seems  to  Ue  In  the  way  the  section  presently 
reads.  Some  of  Its  terms  and  phrases  are 
undefined  and  somewhat  vague,  giving 
secrecy-minded  oClclals  far  too  much  lati- 
tude In  Interpreting  and  apolylng  them. 
Included  among  these  terms  and  phrases  are : 
(1)  any  function  req\ilrlng  secrecy  In  the 
pubUc  Interest;  (2)  any  matter  relating 
solely  to  the  Internal  management  of  an 
agency;  (8)  required  for  good  cause  to  be 
held  confidential;  (4)  matters  of  official 
record;  (6)  persons  properly  and  directly 
concerned;  (6)  Information  held  confidential 
for  good  catise  shown. 
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PSOP08K0    AMIiroMINTS    TO    SICTIOM     lOOS 

The  amendmenta  now  proposed  are  aimed 
at  tightening  the  language  of  section  1002 
by  replacing  these  loose  terms  and  phrases 
with  language  of  more  definite  meaning, 
making  It  clear  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  section  is  to  Insure  the 
dissemination  (not  the  concealment)  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  Information  reason- 
ably possible. 

Section     1002    as    It    Is    proposed    to    be 
amended  would  read  as  follows: 
"Skc.  1002.  Public  Information. 

"In  order  to  provide  adequate  and  effec- 
tive information  for  the  public^ 

"(a)  Organization  and  forms:  Every 
agency  shall  separately  state  and  promptly 
file  for  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations;  (1) 
descriptions  of  its  central  and  field  organiza- 
tions, including  delegations  by  the  agency  of 
final  authority;  (2)  statements  of  the  gen- 
eral course  and  method  by  which  its  func- 
tions are  channeled  and  determined,  includ- 
ing the  nature  and  requirements  of  all 
formal  or  Informal  procedures  available; 
(3)  descriptions  of  all  forms  for  public  use 
and  Instructions  related  thereto  Including  a 
statement  of  where  and  how  such  forms 
and  Instructions  may  be  obtained;  and  (4) 
every  reorganization,  amendment,  or  revi- 
sion of  the  foregoing. 

"(b)  Rules:  Every  agency  shall  separately 
state  and  promptly  file  for  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  In  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations:  (1)  all  procedural 
rules:  (2)  rules  relating  to  the  availability 
of  Information  to  be  public;  (3)  all  state- 
ments of  general  policy  or  Interpretation 
formulated  and  adopted;  (4)  all  other  rules; 
and  (5)  every  amendment,  revision  or  repeal 
of  the  foregoing. 

"(c)  Orders  and  opinions:  Every  agency 
shall  promptly  file  its  orders  and  opinions, 
or  make  them  available  to  the  public  in 
accordance  with  a  rule  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations stating  where  and  how  they  may  be 
obtained,  copied  or  examined.  No  order  or 
opinion  shall  be  valid  or  effective  until  it 
has  been  published  or  made  available  for 
public  inspection. 

"(d)  Public  records:  Every  agency  shall 
promptly  make  available  to  the  public.  In 
accordance  with  a  published  rule  stating 
where  and  how  such  records  may  be  ob- 
tained, examined,  or  copied,  all  records, 
files,  papers  and  documents  submitted  to 
and  received  by  the  agency.  Public  records 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  all  applica- 
tions, petitions,  pleadings,  requests,  claims, 
communications,  reports  or  other  papers  and 
all  records  and  actions  by  the  agency  there- 
on, except  as  the  agency  by  published  rule 
finds  that  withholding  is  required  by  sub- 
section (f)  hereof.  Every  Individual  vote 
and  offlclal  act  of  an  agency  shall  be  entered 
of  record  and  made  available  to  the  public. 

"(e)  Effect  of  failure  to  publish:  No  rule, 
order,  opinion,  or  public  record  shall  be  re- 
lied upon  or  cited  byjany  agency  against 
any  person  unless  it  has  been  duly  published 
or^made  available  to  the  public  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section.  No  person  shall  In 
any  manner  be  required  to  resort  to  any  or- 
ganization or  procedure  not  so  published. 

"(f)  Exceptions:  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  require  disclosure  of  sub- 
ject matter  which  is  (1)  specifically  exempt 
from  disclosure  by  statute,  (2)  required  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  protection  of  the  national 
security,  or  (3)  of  such  a  nature  that  dls- 
closxire  would  be  a  clearly  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  personal  privacy;  however,  nothing 
in  this  section  authorizes  withholding  of 
information  or  limiting  availability  of  rec- 
ords to  the  public  except  as  specifically 
stated  in  this  subsection." 

These  proposed  changes  should  go  far  to 
mike  of  section  1002  the  public  information 
section  it  was  originally  intended  to  be. 


PERMANENCY   OP    PROVISIONS    OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Bennett, 
Long.  Mansfield.  Encle,  Dworshax, 
Carlson,  Proxmire.  Curtis,  Holland, 
and  O'Mahoney.  I  Introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  make  perma- 
nent the  provLsions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  may  lie  on  the  table  for  J  week,  so 
as  to  give  other  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  do  so  an  opi)ortunity  to  join  with  me 
in  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  liousiana. 

The  bill  (S.  187)  to  make  permanent 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ellender  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


BOMBING  OF  HOMES.  CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS.  ETC. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  28  and  again  on  August  23.  1958.  I 
introduced  bills  dealing  with  the  re- 
peated defiance  of  law  and  authority 
evidenced  by  a  series  of  bombings  In 
which  homes,  churches,  schools,  and 
community  centers  had  been  damaged. 

These  unlawful  and  outrageous  acts 
have  continued.  Although  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  cooperated 
with  local  authorities  in  the  most  recent 
outbreaks,  they  have  been  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  authority  to  initiate  their 
own  investigations. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  all  citizens  condemn  this  use  of  force 
and  the  attempts  at  intimidation  which 
usually  precede  the  violence.  We  must 
put  a  stop  to  it.  Senator  Ervin  and  I 
are  therefore  introducing,  together  with 
Senators  Allott,  Anderson,  Bible,  Bush, 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Cannon,  Carroll, 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Chavez.  Church, 
Clark.  Dodd,  Douglas,  Engle,  Green, 
Gruening,  Hast,  Hennings,  Humphrey, 
Lancer,  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Martin, 
McCarthy,  Mess,  Murray.  Pastore,  Ran- 
dolph, Symington,  Yarborouch,  Young 
of  Ohio,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota,  a 
bill  which  should  provide  the  necessary 
machinery  to  outlaw  these  bombings.  I 
hope  that  hearings  will  be  held  promptly 
and  that  actirm  can  be  taken  soon  to 
enact  the  bill  into  law. 

The  widespread  support,  both  inter- 
sectional  and  l)ipartisan,  which  the  pro- 
posals embodied  in  the  bill  have  already 
received,  is  an  encouraging  augury  for 
the  speedy  passage  of  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  188)  to  prohibit  certain 
acts  involving  the  importation,  trans- 
portation, possession,  or  use  of  explosives, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts if  the  bill  he  is  introducing  is 
not.  in  effect,  the  same  bill  he  introduced 
almost  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  it  was  the  first  bill  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  since 
that  time  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  joined  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  and  the  bill  is  now 
known  as  the  Kennedy -Ervin  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  llie  bUl  now  has 
approximately  40  cospon-sors. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  anticipated 
that  hearings  will  be  held  shortly  on  the 
bill,  and  that  the  bill  or  a  similar  one 
will  be  passed  soon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  It  Is  my  hope 
that  it  will  be  passed,  because  I  believe 
the  Senate,  regardless  of  party  or  region. 
should  pass  a  measure  on  that  subject*., 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  thi* 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  taking 
the  lead  in  trying  to  remedy  this  repre- 
hensible situation,  which  affects  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  I  express  the 
hope,  as  one  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  under 
his  leadership,  that  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  very  shortly  and 
be  passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

I  also  express  the  hope  that  the  penal- 
ties Imposed,  up  to  and  Including  the 
death  penalty,  will  be  made  a  part  of 
this  very  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  dehghted  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
joined  in  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  receive  prompt  action 
on  it  in  committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  and  Mr.  HENNINGS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  remind  Senators  that  the 
Senate  is  operating  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  proposed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  statements  be  limited 
to  3  minutes.  The  Chair  would  suggest 
that  Senators  observe  the  limitation  and 
a.sk  for  additional  time,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  then  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  for  1  minute  each; 
then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  foresight  and  forehandedness  and  in- 
dustry which  always  characterize  the 
work  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  in  introducing  the  bill. 
As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  assure  the  Senate  that  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  have  hearings  held  promptly 
on  it,  and  that  we  shall  undertake  to  re- 
port the  bill  in  as  near  to  its  present 
form  as  can  be  done. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from    Missouri.     As    a    member    of    the 
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Judiciary  Committee,  I  know  he  will  do 
all  in  bis  power  to  ^x];>edlte  matters. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEJWEDY.     I  jdeld. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Togfjther  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
and  12  other  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  introduced  a  bill  with  the  same 
objectives  as  are  sought  to  t>e  accom- 
plished by  the  so-called  Kennedy-Ervin 
bill.  I  should  like  to  add,  also,  that  we 
compliment  the  Seiwtor  on  his  effort, 
and  assure  him  of  our  desire  to  make  the 
effort  as  bipartisan  an  we  can  in  dealing 
with  this  situation  of  terror  in  some  com- 
munities, a  situation  which  is  completely 
reprehensible  and  completely  antitheti- 
cal to  every  principle  for  which  we  stand 
with  regard  to  religious  freedom  and  per- 
sonal freedom. 

I  extend  to  my  coll<>ague  from  Massa- 
chusetts the  pledge  of  complete  bipar- 
tisanship, without  regard  to  whatever  bill 
may  be  reported,  in  seeking  considera- 
tion and  in  getting  let^lation  passed,  as 
well  as  in  extending  my  very  best  efforts 
in  connection  with  wliatever  influence  I 
may  have  with  the  Pr«»ident  in  seeing  to 
it  that  whatever  bill  is  passed  will  be 
signed  by  him. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  and  I  have  visited  the  sections 
in  the  South  involved  in  this  situation — 
as  I  am  sure  also  that,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  visited  that  area  and 
Is  familiar  with  the  situation — and  we 
know  that  the  authori'ies  there  have  also 
been  shocked  by  what  happened.  I 
therefore  hope  tliat  the  bill  will  receive 
early  committee  hearing  and  early  floor 
consideration. 

I  again  pledge  to  tlie  Senator,  insofar 
as  I  can,  the  compl(;te  cooperation  of 
Senators  on  thi&  side  of  the  aisle  In  a 
completely  bipaitisan  effort  in  getting 
the  bill  signed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  tippreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  I  know  we  are  united 
in  our  desire  to  effectively  deal  with  this 
problem. 

AMENDMENT    OP     HOUSING    LAWS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ktnnbdt],  I  intro- 
duce three  bills  to  amend  the  housing 
laws,  and  ask  for  their  appropriate  re- 
ferral. 

On  Friday  of  last  week,  the  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkmam],  introduced  an 
omnibus  housing  bill  which  with  some 
exceptions  is  Identical  with  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last 
Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, I  supported  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  that  bill  last  year  and  am  still 
in  agreement  with  them.  However,  I 
felt  that  some  of  its  provisions  were  in- 
adequate last  year  and  are  still  more  in- 
adequate this  year,  in  view  of  the  addi- 
tional needs  that  have  acciimulated  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period. 

The  bills  I  am  offering  deal  with  three 
subjects  on  which  I  urge  that  last  year's 
bill  be  improved. 


The  flrst  bill  concerns  urban  renewal 
and  housing  of  displaced  families.  It 
would  authorize  urban  renewal  grant 
reservations  at  the  rate  of  $600  million 
annually  for  10  years.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  mayors  of  the  cities 
of  America  as  to  how  rapidly  the  cities 
are  prepared  to  proceed  with  urban  re- 
newal projects  and  put  up  their  share  of 
the  money. 

The  expenditures  under  this  author- 
ization would  not  appear  in  the  budget 
for  3  to  5  years,  and  would  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  15  to  17  years. 

The  bill  would  also  make  certain  re- 
visions in  the  urban  renewal  program, 
based  on  experience  to  date,  to  expedite 
the  program  and  make  it  fit  better  the 
needs  of  local  planning. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  meet  squarely 
the  critical  problem  of  enabling  persons 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  other 
public  action  to  obtain  decent  housing — 
first,  by  authorizing  a  greater  volume  of 
public  housing;  and,  second,  by  a  new 
program  of  private  rental  housing  for 
those  i)ersons  whose  incomes  are  above 
public  housing  levels  but  too  low  to  per- 
mit them  to  obtain  decent  private  hous- 
ing at  the  present  time. 

The  problem  of  relocation  housing  has 
become  critical  because,  vmder  the  law, 
urban  renewal  cannot  proceed  unless  the 
families  displaced  can  find  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing  outside  the  urban  renewal 
area.  But  the  great  bulk  of  families  af- 
fected are  in  low-income  brackets,  and  in 
most  cities  there  is  simply  not  now  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  low-rent  housing  avail- 
able to  take  care  of  the  thousands  of 
additional  families  that  will  be  displaced 
as  urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance 
proceed. 

My  second  bill  would  authorize  $250 
million  for  the  prop>osed  program  which 
would  extend  the  college  housing  loan 
program  to  classrooms,  libraries,  labora- 
tories, and  other  academic  buildings. 

My  third  bill  would  give  the  PHA  au- 
thority, analogous  to  that  which  the  VA 
now  has,  to  intervene  in  order  to  prevent 
foreclosures  in  worthy  hardship  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  bills  remain  at  the  desk 
imtil  the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday, 
January  14,  in  order  that  Senators  who 
wish  to  join  as  cosponsors  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  

The  PREsroma  officer,    without 

objection,  the  bills  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
biUs,  together  with  a  section-by-section 
summary  of  each  of  the  bills. 

The  presiding  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  biUs 
and  analyses  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennkdt),  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8. 193.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
laws  relating  to  the  renewal  of  urban  com- 
munities, and  for  other  purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Amendments  of 
1958". 

TTTLK   I.    T7BBAN    BSirKWAi:. 

Stateuyide  planning 
Sac.  101.  Section  101(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows :  "The  Administrator  shaU  jiartlcu- 
larly  encourage  the  utilization  of  local  public 
Eigencies  established  by  the  States  to  operate 
on  a  statewide  basis  in  behalf  of  smaller  com- 
munities within  the  State  which  are  under- 
taking, or  propose  to  undertake  \irban  re- 
newal programs  whenever  that  arrangement 
facilitates  the  imdertaking  of  an  urban  re- 
newal program  by  any  such  community,  or 
provides  an  effective  solution  to  community 
development  or  redevelopment  problems  In 
such  communities,  and  Is  approved  by  resolu- 
tion ordinance  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
affected  communities." 

Loan  authorization 

Sec.  102.  Section  102(e)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "respectively"  the 
following:  ",  and  on  the  date  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1959  become  effective  and 
on  July  1,  1960,  respectively",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu   thereof  "$1,500,000,000". 

Early  land  acquisition 

Sec.  103.  Section  102(a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence : 

"In  any  case  where,  in  connection  with  its 
undertaking  and  carrying  out  of  an  urban 
renewal  project,  a  local  public  agency  is 
authorized  (prior  to  the  approval  by  the 
local  governing  body  of  the  xirban  renewal 
plan  for  such  project)  to  acquire  real  prop- 
erty in  the  urban  renewal  area  and  to  de- 
molish and  remove  from  any  real  property  so 
acquired  any  buildings  or  structures  located 
thereon,  the  Administrator,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  this  title,  may  make 
a  temporary  loan  or  loans  to  any  such  local 
public  agency  to  finance  the  acquisition  of 
such  real  property  and  the  demolition  and 
removal  of  any  buildings  or  structures  lo- 
cated thereon :  Provided,  That  no  contract 
for  any  temporary  loan  for  such  purpose 
shall  be  made  unless  the  governing  body  of 
the  locality  involved  shall  have  by  resolution 
or  ordinance  approved  the  undertaking  by 
the  local  public  agency  of  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  in  the  urban  renewal  area  and 
the  demolition  and  removal  of  buildings  or 
structures  located  on  real  property  so  ac- 
quired: And  provided  further.  That,  in  any 
such  case,  the  local  public  agency  shall  not 
dispose  of  any  real  property  so  acquired  until 
the  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  project  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  local  governing 
body  of  the  locality  Involved  and  any  con- 
tract for  any  such  temporary  loan  shall  so 
provide." 

Grant  authorization;  repayment  of  uncol- 
lectible advances:  grant  reservations;  com- 
munity renewal  programs 
SBC.  104.  Section  103  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  flrst  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Administrator,  on  and 
after  July  1,  1949,  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  contract  to  make  capital 
grants,  with  respect  to  projects  assisted  un- 
der this  title,  and  to  make  grants  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  aggregat- 
ing not  to  exceed  $1,250,000,000,  which  Umit 
shaU  be  increased  by  $600,000,000  en  the  date 
the  Housing  Amendmenta  of  1959  becomes 
effective  and  on  July  1  in  each  of  the  years 
19£9  to  1967,  txjth  inclusive:  Provided,  That 
such  limit,  and  any  such  authorized  increase 
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therein  may  be  IncreaBed.  at  any  time  or 
times,  by  additional  amounts  aggregating 
not  more  than  $150,000,000  upon  a  dcter- 
minatlon  by  the  President  that  such  action 
li  in  the  public  interest."  .  ^    ^  ^^         . 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  "Provided. 
That  any  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  also 
be  available  for  repaying  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  for  application  to  notes  of  the 
Administrator,  the  principal  amounts  of  any 
funds  advanced  to  local  public  agencies  un- 
der this  title  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  uncollectible  because  of  the 
termination  of  activities  for  which  such  ad- 
vances were  made,  together  with  the  In- 
terest paid  or  accrued  to  the  SecreUry  (as 
determined  by  him)  attributable  to  notes 
given  by  the  Administrator  In  connection 
with  such  advances,  but  all  such  repayments 
shall  constitute  a  charge  against  the  author- 
ization to  malte  contracts  for  capital  grants 
contained  in  this  section:  Prot'ided  further, 
That  no  such  determination  of  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  be  construed  to  prejudice  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
any  such  advance." 

(3)  By  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions : 

"(c)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of   this  or   any   other   Act.   the   Administra- 
tor shall,  upon  application  by  local   public 
agencies,  make  reservations  of  capital  grants 
(In  advance  of  the  dates  on  which  the  au- 
thorization to  make  contracts  for  such  cap- 
ital  grants    becomes    available   pursuant   to 
this    subsection)    which    thereafter   may   be 
contracted  for  by  such  local  public  agencies 
as  the  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to  make 
capital   grants  with  respect   of   projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title   Is  increased  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  subsection,  and  may  make 
advances  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  title,  for  any  project  or  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  out  by  such  local  public 
agencies  with  the  capital  grants  so  reserved 
to   be   contracted   for    by   such   local   public 
agencies:    Provided.    That    the    amount    of 
capital  grants  so  reserved  together  with  the 
amount  of  capital  grants  contracted  for  and 
the  amount  of  all  grants  reserved  or  con- 
tracted for   pursuant   to  subsection    (e)    of 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  the 
aggregate    amount    of    capital    grants    and 
grants  authorized  by  this  sulwectlon  to   be 
contracted  for  on  July  1.  1967:  And  -provided 
further.  That   anything    In   this   subsection 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  from  time  to  time  reserve  from 
the   amount  of   the  authorization   to  make 
capital  grants  and  grants  as  shall  be  avail- 
able at  any  time,  and  from  the  amounts  of 
such  authorization  as  is  still  to  become  avail- 
able, such  amounts  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  reasonable  reserve  for  over- 
runs and  contingencies. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  tnia  or  any  other  Act.  if  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  title  to  be  made 
available  to  a  locality  or  local  public 
agency  may  be  made  available  to  any  lo- 
cality or  local  public  agency  within  the 
limitations  provided  in  sections  102(e),  103 
(b)  and  106(e)  and  the  second  paragraph 
following  the  paragraph  numbered  (6)  of 
section  110(c)  of  this  title,  the  amount  of 
such  financial  assistance  made  available  to 
any  locality  or  local  public  agency  upon 
submission  and  processing  of  proper  appli- 
cation therefor  shall  not  otherwise  be  re- 
stricted and,  so  long  as  such  financial  assist- 
ance is  80  available,  applications  therefor 
submitted  by  localities  and  local  public 
agencies  shall  be  processed,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable. In  the  order  of  their  receipt,  and 
there  shall  not  be  Imposed  any  limitations 
upon  the  size  of  any  urban  renewal  project 
which,  otherwise,  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  title. 

"(e)    The   Administrator  may  contract  to 
make  grant*  for  the  preparation  or  comple- 


tion of  community  renewal  programs,  which 
may  include,  without  being  Ulmted  to,   (1) 
the  Identification  of  slum  areas  or  blighted, 
deteriorated,   or  |tetertoratlng   areas  In  the 
community,    (U)^tt»e   measurement   of   the 
nature  and  derrte  of  blight  and  blighting 
factors  within  sue.*!  areas,   (111)   determina- 
tion of  the  flniijprtnl.  relocation,  and  other 
resources    needt«   and    available    to    renew 
such  area*.  (Iv)  the  Identification  of  poten- 
tial project  areiis  and,  where  feasible,  types 
of  urban  renewiU  action  contemplated  with- 
in such  areas,   and    (v)    scheduling  or  pro- 
graming or  urbin  renewal  activities.     Such 
programs  shall  conform,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  governing  body  of  the  locality,  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  locality  as  a  whole. 
The  Administrator  may  establish  reasonable 
requirements  respecting  the  scope  and  con- 
tent of  such   programs.     No  contract  for  a 
grant  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall   be 
made,  unless  the  governing  body  of  the  lo- 
cality Involved  lias  approved  the  preparation 
or    completion    of    the    community    renewal 
program,   and   the   submission  by   the   local 
public  agency  of  an  application  for  such  a 
grant.     Njtwltr.standing   section    110(h)    or 
the  use  In  any  other  provision  of   this  title 
of   the   term    -Idcal   public    agency'   or    'local 
public  agencies',  the  Administrator  may  make 
granU  pursuant  to  this  subsection   for  the 
preparation  or  completion  of  a  community 
renewal    program    to    a    single    local    public 
body    authorized    to    perform    the    planning 
work  necessary  to  such  preparation  or  com- 
pletion.    No   grant  made   pursuant  to  thU 
subsection    shall    exceed    two-thlrda    of    the 
cost    (as    such    cost    Is   determined    or    esti- 
mated  by  the  Administrator)    of   the  prep- 
aration or  completion  of  the  community  re- 
newal   program    for    which    such    grant    Is 
made." 

Public  improvements  by  Federal  agencies  in 
urban  renewal 

Sec.  105.  Section  105(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof:  ":  And  provided  further.  That,  with 
respect  to  any  Improvements  of  a  type  which 
it  is  otherwise  authorized  to  undertake,  any 
Federal  agency  (as  defined  in  section  3(b) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  also 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
agency  thereo: )  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be- 
come obligated  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section (c).  except  that  clause  (11)  of  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  such  Federal  agency 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  authorized  (and 
funds  have  been  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  made  available)  to  make  the  Improve- 
ments involved". 

State  limitation 

Sec.  106.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  106  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  "f  100,000.000" 
and  Inserting   •»200,000.000". 

Relocation  payments 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
106  (f)  (2)  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1949  is  amended  to  read  as   follows: 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'relocation  payments'  means  payments  by  a 
local  public  agency  to  Individuals,  families, 
and  business  concerns  for  their  reasonable 
and  necessary  moving  expenses  and  any  ac- 
tual direct  losses  of  property  except  good- 
will or  profit  (which  are  Incurred  on  and  after 
August  7.  1956.  and  for  which  reimburse- 
ment or  compensation  Is  not  otherwise  made) 
resulting  from  their  displacement  from  an 
urban  renewal  area  made  necessary  by  (1) 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  by  a  local 
public  agency  or  by  any  other  public  body. 
(II)  code  enforcement  activities  undertaken 
In  connection  with  an  urban  renewal  project, 
or  (111)  a  program  of  voluntary  rehabilita- 
tion of  buildings  or  other  Improvements  in 
accordance  with  an  urban    renewal    plan: 


Provided,  That  such  paymenU  shall  not  b« 
made  after  completion  of  the  project  or  If 
completion  is  deferred  solely  for  the  purpose 
of   obtaining  further   relocation   paymento." 

(b)  No  relocation  paymenU  under  sec- 
tion 106(f)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall 
be  made  for  expenses  or  losses  Incurred  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
menU  of  1959,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
payments  were  authorized  by  such  section  as 
It  existed  prior  to  such  effective  date. 

(c)  Section  10e(f)(2>  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "•lOO"  each 
place  it  appears  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"$200".  and  by  striking  out  '$2,500"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$3,500". 
Low-Rent  Housing  in  Urban  Rcneu:al  Areas 

Sec.  108.  Section  107  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1049,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.   107.  When  it  appears  In  the  public 
Interest  that  an  urban  renewal  project  area 
should  be  used  in  whole  or  In  part  as  a  site 
for  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  the  site  shall  be  made  available  to 
the   local   housing   agency   undertaking   the 
housing    project   at     a    price    equal     to     the 
amount,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
which  would  be  charged  if  it  were  dUposed 
of  to  private  enterprise  for  rental  housing. 
with  physical  characteristics  similar  to  those 
of  the  proposed  low-rent  housing  project,  and 
such  amount  shall  be  Included  as  part  of  the 
development   cost  of  the   low-rent   housing 
project:   Provided.  That  the  local  contribu- 
tion  In   the   form   of   tax   exemption  or   t«« 
remission  required  by  section   10(h)    of  the 
said  Act  with  respect  to  the  low-rent  hous- 
ing  project   Into   which  such    land    Is    in- 
corporated shall    (if  covered   by   a   contract 
which,   in   the  determination   of   the  Public 
Housing  Commissioner,  and  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  first  proviso  of 
said    section    10(h).    will    assure    that    such 
local  contribution  will  be  made  during  the 
entire  period  that  the  project  Is  used  as  low- 
rent  housing  within  the  meaning  of  the  said 
Act)  be  accepted  as  a  local  grant-in-aid  equal 
in   amount,   as   determined   by    the    Admin- 
istrator, to  one-half  ^or  one-third  In  the  case 
of  a  project  on  a  three-fourths  capital  grant 
basis)  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
such  site  (Including  costs  of  land,  clearance, 
site  Improvements,  and  a  share,  prorated  on 
an  area  basis,  of  administrative.  Interest,  and 
other  project  costs)   and  its  sales  price,  and 
shall    be     considered     a     local     grant-in-aid 
furnished  in  a  form  other  than  cash  within 
the  meaning  of  section  110(e)  of  this  title." 

Requirements  for  urban  renewal  plan 

Sec.  109.  Section  110(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(2)  shall  be  sufficiently  complete  to  in- 
dicate, to  the  extent  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  general  nature  of  such  re- 
development. In^rovement,  and  rehabilita- 
tion, as  may  be  proposed  to  be  carried  out  In 
the  urban  renewal  areas,  the  general  land 
vises,  and  general  nature  of  building  require- 
ments and  density  standards." 

Nonresidential    redevelopment 
Sec.    110.   Section    110(c)    of    the    Housing 
Act  of   1949   Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

second  paragraph  following  the  paragraph 
numbered  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the   following: 

"Financial  assistance  shall  not  be  extended 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  any  urban 
renewal  area  which  Is  not  predominantly 
residential  in  character  and  which,  under  the 
urban  renewal  plan  therefore.  Is  not  to  be 
redeveloped  for  predominantly  residential 
uses:  Provided,  That,  if  the  governing  body 
of  the  local  public  agency  determines  that 
the  redevelopment  of  such  an  area  for  pre- 
dominantly nonresidential  uses  Is  necessary 


for  the  proper  derelopment  of  the  commun- 
ity, the  Administrator  may  extend  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  for  such  a  project: 
Provided  further.  That  the  aggregate  amount 
of  capital  grants  contracted  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  title  «lth  respect  to  such 
projects  shall  not'  exceed  36  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  grants  authorized 
by  thU  title  to  be  contracted  for." 

Local  grant* 

Brc.  111.  (a)  Section  110(d)  of  the  Hotis- 
ing  Act  of  1949  Is  amerdod  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  no  docatlon  at  provision  of 
a  pub'.lc  Improvement  or  public  facility  of  a 
t>pe  falling  within  the  purview  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  to  be  ineligible  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid  for  uny  project  solely  on 
the  basis  that  the  construction  of  such  Im- 
provement or  facility  was  conunenced  with- 
out notification  to  the  Administrator  or  prior 
to  Federal  recognition  of  such  project,  if 
such  construction  was  commenced  not  more 
than  five  years  prior  to  the"  authorization  by 
the  Administrator  of  a  contract  for  loan  or 
canltal  grant  for  the  prcject." 

(b)  Section  110(d)  or  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  of  clause  (3)  the  words  "and 
revenue  producing  public  utilities  the  capital 
cost  of  which  is  whollj  financed  with  local 
bonds  or  obligations  payable  solely  out  of 
revenues  derived  from  service  charges". 

Credit  for  loss  of  interest 

Skc.  112.  Section  llC(e)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  is  amende<l  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(e)  'Gross  project  cost'  shall  comprise 
(I)  the  amount  of  the  expenditures  by  the 
local  public  agency  wlt&  respect  to  any  and 
all  undertakings  necewary  to  carry  out  the 
project  (Including  the  payment  of  carrying 
charges,  but  not  bcyona  the  point  where  the 
project  Is  completed),  and  (2)  the  amount 
of  such  local  grants-in-aid  as  are  furnished 
In  forms  other  than  cash.  There  may  be 
Included  as  part  of  the  groa^  project  cost, 
under  any  contract  for  loan  or  grant  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  ex:;cv.ted  under  this  title, 
with  respect  to  money i  of  the  local  public 
agency  which  are  actua.ly  expended  and  out- 
standing for  undertakings  (other  than  in  the 
form  of  local  grants-in-aid)  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  project,  in  the  at>sence  of 
carrying  charges  on  such  moneys,  an  amount 
In  lieu  of  carrying  charges  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  payable  thereon  for 
the  period  such  moneys  are  expended  and 
outstanding  but  not  beyond  the  point  where 
the  project  is  completed,  computed  for 
each  six-month  perlo<l  or  portion  thereof, 
at  an  Interest  rate  equivalent  to  the  simple 
averaige  yield  per  annum  on  new  Issues  of 
United  SUtes  Ooveminent  ninety-one  day 
Treasury  bills  issued  during  the  ten  weeks 
Immediately  prior  to  January  1  and  July  1 
of  such  six -month  period:  Provided,  That 
such  amount  may  be  computed  on  the  net 
total  of  all  such  moneys  of  the  local  public 
agency  remaining  expended  and  outstand- 
ing, less  other  money's  received  from  the 
project  undertaken  in  excess  of  project  ex- 
penditures, in  all  projMJts  of  the  local  pub- 
lic agency  under  this  title,  and  allocated,  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine,  to  each 
of  such  projects.  With  respect  to  a  project 
for  which  a  contract  for  capital  grant  has 
been  executed  on  a  three-fourths  basis  pur- 
suant to  the  proviso  in  the  second  sentence 
of  section  103(a),  grcies  project  cost  shall 
include,  in  lieu  of  the  amount  specified  in 
clause  ( 1 )  above,  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
tures by  the  local  public  agency  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  undertakings  and  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  carry  out  such  project: 

"(1)  acquisition  of  land  (but  only  to  the 
0-  '"nt  of  the  consideration  paid  to  the  owner 
and   not  title,  appraisal,  negotiating,  legal. 


or  any  other  expenditures  of  the  local  pub- 
lic agency  incidental  to  acquiring  land) ,  dis- 
position of  land,  demolition  and  removal  of 
buildings  and  improvements,  and  site  prep- 
aration and  improvements,  all  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (D,  (2),  (3).  (4),  and  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 110(c):  and 

"(11)  the  pwyment  of  carrying  charges  re- 
lated to  the  undertakings  in  clause  (1)  (in- 
cluding amounts  in  lieu  of  carrying  charges 
as  determined  above) ,  exclusive  of  taxes  and 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  but  not  beyond 
the  point  where  such  a  project  is  completed; 
but  not  the  cost  of  any  other  undertakings 
and  activities  (Including,  but  without  being 
limited  to,  the  o3st  of  surveys  and  plans, 
legal  services  of  any  kind,  and  all  adminis- 
trative and  overhead  expenses  of  the  local 
public  agency)  with  respect  to  such  project." 

Uniform  date  for  interest  rate  determination 

Sec.  113.  Section  110(g)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
"Is  approved"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  any  project  under  this  title  is  author- 
ized"; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
after  "Any"  the  word  "such";  and 

( 3 )  by  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence 
(contract  is  revised  or  superseded  by  such 
later  contract"  and  Intertlng  In  lieu  there- 
of "later  contract  Is  authorized". 

Conforming  amendments 
Sec.    114.  The    Housing    Act    of    1949    is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "capital"  in 
section  100.  the  second  sentence  of  section 
103(b).  and  in  sections  106(a)(3),  106(b), 
106) (c)(6),  106(c) (Q).  and  106(e); 

(2)  by  inserting  in  section  101(a)  after 
the  word  "title"  in  the  first  place  where  it 
appears  therein  "or  for  grants  pursuant  to 
subsection   (c)    of  section  103  hereof";   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  110  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(k)  'Federal  recognition'  means  execu- 
tion of  any  contract  for  financial  assistance 
-under  this  title  or  concurrence  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  conunencement,  without 
such  assistance,  of  surveys  and  plans." 

Urban  planning 
Sec.  115.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "planning 
agencies"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  ",  or  to  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  government  designated  by  the 
governor  of  the  State  and  acceptable  to  the 
Administrator  as  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  this  section,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  language  in  the 
first  sentence  after  the  parenthetical  clause 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"to  (1)  cities  and  other  munlclpalitlee  hav- 
ing a  population  of  less  than  60,000  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  decennial  census,  and  (2) 
any  g;roup  of  adjacent  communities,  either 
incorporated  or  unincorporated,  having  a 
total  population  of  less  than  50,000  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  decennial  census  and  hav- 
ing common  or  related  urban  planning 
problems  resulting  from  rapid  xirbaniaa- 
tlon."; 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: ";  and  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  make  such  planning  grants  directly  to 
cities  and  other  municipalities  having  a 
population  of  less  than  50,0(X)  according  to 
the  latest  decennial  census,  except  where  the 
State  planning  agency  certifies  that  a  plan- 
ning grant  will  preclude  or  Impede  planning 
on  a  metropolitan  or  regional  basis  in  the 
metropolitan  or  regional  area  of  which  such 
city  or  other  municipality  is  a  part." 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$10,000,000" 
in  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$25,000,000". 


Survey*  of  pubUc   works   planning 

Sac.  116.  Section  703  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  The  Administrator  Is  authorised  to 
use.  during  any  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  the  moneys  In  the  revolving  fund 
(established  under  subsection  (e) )  to  con- 
duct surveys  of  the  status  and  current  vol- 
ume of  State  and  local  public  works  planning 
and  surveys  of  estimated  requirements  for 
State  and  local  public  works:  Provided,  That 
the  Administrator,  in  conducting  any  such 
survey,  may  utilize  or  act  through  any  Fed- 
eral depaitment  or  agency  with  Its  consent." 

TTIXE    n.    LOW    BENT    ROTTSIMa 

statement  of  policy 

Sec.  201.  The  first  sentence  of  section  1 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"In  the  development  of  low-rent  housing 
it  shall  be  the  policy  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  larger  families  and  for  families 
consisting  of  elderly  persons,  and,  where  a 
local  public  housing  agency  has  determined 
that  the  acquisition  and  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion or  remodeling  of  existing  dwellings  by 
the  local  public  agency  for  use  as  a  low-rent 
housing  project  is  in  the  .public  interest  of 
the  community,  to  provide  that  the  powers, 
functions  and  duties  vested  by  law  in  the 
Public  Housing  Commissioner  and  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  shall  be 
employed  In  such  manner  as  will  encoiu'age 
and  facilitate  the  undertaking  and  carrying 
out  of  such  project  by  such  local  public 
housing  agency.  In  the  administration  of 
low-rent  housing  it  shall  be  the  policy  to 
vest  in  local  public  agencies  full  responsibil- 
ity for  the  establishment  of  rents  and  eligi- 
bility requirements  (subject  to  Income  limit 
ceilings  hereinafter  provided),  the  prepara- 
tion of  budgets,  the  control  of  expenditures, 
and  the  provision  of  such  social  and  recrea- 
tional guidance  as  Is  necessary  In  assisting 
families  to  become  good  tenants  and  citizens 
of  the  larger  community.  It  shall  further 
be  the  policy  to  authorize  local  public  agen- 
cies to  permit  families  whose  income  in- 
creases beyond  the  limits  for  continued  oc- 
cupancy to  remain  in  their  homes  either 
through  group  or  individual  purchase,  or 
as  tenants  paying  a  nonsubsidlzed  rent  if 
private  housing  is  not  available  to  them." 

Rents  and  income  limits 
Sec.  202.  (a)   Paragraph    (1)    of  section  2 
of  the  United   Statss  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  The  term  low -rent  housing'  means 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  within 
the  financial  reach  of  families  of  low  income, 
and  developed  and  administered  to  promote 
serviceability,  efficiency,  economy,  and  sta- 
bility, and  embraces  all  necessary  appurte- 
nances thereto.  The  dweUlngs  In  low-rent 
housing  shall  be  available  solely  for  families 
of  low  Income." 

(b)  Paragraph  (7)  (b)  of  section  16  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Authority  shall  not  make  any 
contract  for  loans  (other  than  preliminary 
loans)  or  for  annual  contributions  pursuant 
to  thU  Act  with  respect  to  any  low-rent 
housing  project  initiated  after  March  1.  1949, 
unless  the  governing  body  of  the  locality  In- 
volved has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  public  hoiising  agency  providing  for  the 
local  cooperation  required  by  the  Authority 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Paragraph  (8)  (a)  of  section  16  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  the  public  hovising  agency  shall  fix 
iriftyiTTiiinn  income  limits  for  the  admission 
and  for  toe  continued  occupancy  of  famUles 
in  such  housing,  and  shall  a'fo  fix  the  exemp- 
tions, if  any,  from  net  family  Income  which 
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shall  be  allowed  In  applying  such  income  Um- 
tta     In  Czing  Income  limits,  the  pubUc  hous- 
ing agency  shall  determine  (with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Authority) .  for  dwelUngs  ol  various 
sizes,    the   lowest   annual   rentals    (or  eq\U- 
valent  costs  of  owned  homes) .  including  the 
value  or  coet  to  the  tenants  of  water,  gas, 
other  heating  and  cooking  fuels,  and  other 
utilities,  at  which  private  enterprise  unaided 
by  public  susbeldy  is  providing  ( through  new 
construction   and   available   existing   struc- 
tures)  a  substantial  supply  of  decent,  safe. 
and   sanitary  housing   toward  meeting   the 
ceed  of  an  adequate  volume  thereof.     The 
Income   limits  fixed  by  the  public  hoxislng 
agency  for  families  af  various  sizes  and  com- 
positions shall  be  such  that   (A)    no  family 
shall    be    eligible    for    admission    whose    net 
annual  Income,  less  exemptions,  exceeds  five 
times  such  lowest  annual  rental,  less  20  per 
centum,  of  a  dwelling  of  the  size  needed  by 
such  family,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  fam- 
ily entitled  to  a  first  preference  as  provided  In 
section  10(g)  20  per  centum  need  not  be  de- 
ducted from  such  lowest  annual  rental;  and 
(B)  no  family  shall  be  eligible  for  continued 
occupancy   whose   net   annual    income,   less 
exemptions,  exceeds  five  times  such  lowest 
annual  rental  of  a  dwelling  of  the  size  needed 
by   such   family.     In  determining  eligibility 
for    admission,    the    public    housing    agency 
may  exempt  not  more  than  $600  of  the  In- 
come of  each  member  of  the  family  other 
than  the  principal  income  recipient  and  not 
more    than    the    annual    payments   made    by 
the  United  States  Government  to  any  mem- 
ber Of  the  family  for  disability  or  death  oc- 
curring  In   connection    with    military   serv- 
ice;  and  In  determining  eligibility  for  con- 
tinued occupancy  the  public  housmg  agency 
may  exempt  (1)  not  more  than  the  total  an- 
nual Income  of  minor  m3mber8  of  the  fam- 
ily, other  than  the  principal  Income  recipient 
and  his  spouse.   (11)    not  more  than  $600  of 
the    Income    of    any   other    member   of    the 
family,  other  than  the  principal  Income  re- 
cipient, and  (111)  not  more  than  the  annual 
pajrments  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  to  any   member  of  the  family  for 
disability  or  death  occurring  In  connection 
With  military  service; ". 

(d)  Paragraph  (8)  (b)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(1)  had  an  Income  for  eligibility  not  exceed- 
ing the  maxfmum  Income  limits  fixed  by  the 
public  housing  agency;". 

(e)  Paragraph  (8)  (d)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(and  ap- 
proved by  the  Authority) ". 

(f)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1948  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof. 

Use  ol  existing  dwellings  Jor  low-rent  housing 
Sec.  203.  Section  7  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Where  a  local  public  housing  agency 
has  determined  and  certified  to  the  Public 
Housing  Commissioner  and  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  that  the 
acquisition  and  repair,  rehabilitation  or  re- 
modeling of  existing  dwellings  by  the  local 
public  agency  for  use  as  low-rent  housing, 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Administrator 
shall  employ  the  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  vested  in  them  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  In  such  manner  as  shall  facilitate  and  en- 
courage the  undertaking  and  carrying  out  of 
such  a  low-rent  housing  project  by  such  local 
public  housing  agency,  and  the  annual  report 
referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  Include  information  on  the  number  of 
such  cases  and  the  manner  In  which  such 
functions,  powers  and  duties  were  so  em- 
ployed and  exercised  In  such  cases." 


Low-rent   housing   in   urban   renewal   areas 
Sic.  204.   Section  9  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  9"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9(a)",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Where,  as  provided  for  In  section  107 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
land  to  be  acquired  as  part  of  an  urban  re- 
newal project  is  made  available  to  a  public 
housing  agency  as  a  site  for  a  low-rent 
housing  project  assisted  under  this  Act  an 
amount  equal  to  the  price  for  such  land 
shall  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  said  low-rent  housing  project 
and  paid  over  by  the  public  housing  sgency 
to  the  local  public  agency  undertaking  such 
urban  renewal  project  as  the  purchase  price 
for  said  land  as  provided  in  said  section 
107." 

Residual  receipts  and  audits 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  10(b)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  .amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  in  the  third 
sentence  after  the  words  "persons  housed." 
the  words  "encouragement  of  the  use  of 
existing  dwellings  for  use  as  low-rent  hous- 
ing,". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  in  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliereof 
the  following: 

'Provided.  That  subject  to  the  limitation 
hereinafter  set  forth  in  this  proviso,  annual 
contributions  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amounts  necessary.  In  the  determination  of 
the  Authority,  to  assure  the  repayment  of 
all  sums  borrowed  by  the  public  housing 
agency  to  finance  the  development  or  ac- 
quisition cost  Of  a  project  together  with 
the  interest,  as  contracted  for  from  time  to 
time,  on  the  sums  so  borrowed;  except  that 
the  fixed  contribution  payable  annually  un- 
der any  contract  shall  In  no  event  exceed  a 
sum  equal  to  the  annual  yield,  at  the  ap- 
plicable going  Federal  rate  plus  2  per  cen- 
tum, upon  the  development  or  acquisition 
cost  of  the  low-rent  housing  or  slum  clear- 
ance project  Involved.  The  contract  for  an- 
nual contributions  shall  provide  for  their 
payment  over  a  fixed  period  of  years,  to  be 
determined  by  the  Authority,  which  shall 
in  no  event  exceed  40  years  from  the  date 
the  first  annual  contribution  for  the  proj- 
ect Is  paid.  When  payment  of  all  sums  bor- 
rowed (or  provisions  for  such  payment)  has 
been  made,  annual  contributions  shall 
cease." 

(b)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Every  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions shall  provide  that  whenever  in  any 
year  the  receipts  of  a  public  housing  agency 
in  connection  with  a  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ect exceed  its  expenditures  (including  debt 
service,  administration,  maintenance,  estab- 
lishment of  reserves,  and  other  costs  and 
charges),  an  amount  equal  to  such  excess 
shall  be  applied  to  the  repayment  of  out- 
standing developing  or  acquisition  loans  In 
connection  with  the  project  either  through 
Inunedlate  repayment  or  establishment  of  a 
sinking  fund.  Every  contract  for  annual 
contributions  shall  require  that  the  public 
housing  agency  and  its  chairman  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Authority  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  report  containing  financial  state- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  and  an  opinion 
thereon  by  the  State  auditor  or  other  ap- 
propriate State  official  or  by  a  public  ac- 
countant of  recognized  standing  based  on  an 
audit  conducted  In  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards,  and  certi- 
fy to  the  Authority  that  the  agency  has 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  certification  shall,  In  the  absence  of 
fraud  or  of  evidence  of  waste  or  neglect,  or 
expenditures  which  are  not  reasonably  com- 
patible with  the  operation  of  low-rent  public 


housing,  or  extravagance,  disclosed  by  flnan- 
cUl  post-audits  pursuant  to  sections  814 
and  8ia  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  and  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  of  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  thU  Act.  be  accepted  as  final 
and  conclusive  by  all  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government:  Provided,  That  no  provision 
of  this  section  limits  or  reduces  the  author- 
ity of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  audit 
expenditures  under  this  Act:  And  provided 
further.  That,  in  lieu  of  such  Independent 
audit  by  any  such  State  auditor  or  State  offi- 
cial or  public  accountant  and  such  certifica- 
tion by  the  public  housing  agency  and  lU 
chalrm  n,  any  public  housing  agency  may. 
in  its  discretion,  elect  to  have  its  bocks  and 
accounts  audited  by  employees  of  the  Au- 
thority, and.  If  such  election  shall  be  made 
by  the  public  housing  agency  and  the  Au- 
thority notified  in  writing  thereof  at  least 
60  days  prior  to  the  close  of  the  accounting 
period,  the  Authority  shall.  In  due  course, 
audit  the  books  and  accounts  of  such  public 
housing  agency  and  shall  tranrmlt  a  copy  of 
Us  audit  report  to  the  public  housing 
agency." 

(c)  Section  22  (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  proviso  thereto  the 
following:  "proviso  of  subsection  10(b).  or, 
where  applicable,  the  second  proviso  of  sub- 
section 10(c)."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "sentence  of  section  10(b)". 

Restoration  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  10(1)  of  the  United 
states  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  U 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  new  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions for  additional  units  shall  be  entered 
into  after  July  31,  1956.  except  with  respect 
to  low-rent  housing  for  a  locality  respecting 
which  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator has  made  the  determination  and 
certification  relating  to  a  workable  program 
as  prescribed  In  section  101(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  as  amended." 

(b)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(1)  Subsection  (J)  of  Section  10  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended 

(2) clause  numbered  (2)  of  the  third  pro- 
viso under  the  heading  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration; Annual  contributions"  of  Pub- 
lic Law  455.  Eighty-Second  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  5.  1952": 

(3)  the  last  proviso  under  the  heading 
"Public  Housing  Administration,  Annual 
contributions"  of  Public  Law  176.  Eighty- 
Third  Congress,  approved  July  31.  1953; 

Over-income  tenants 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  15(8)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (d)  above,  the  public  housing 
agency  may  permit  any  member  of  a  family 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  to  move 
under  said  paragraph  (d)  to  enter  into  a 
contract  (either  individually  or  as  a  memt>er 
of  a  group)  for  the  acquisition  of  his  dwell- 
ing unit  or  another  suitable  dwelling  unit  In 
any  project  of  the  public  housing  agency  on 
the  following  terms : 

"(A)  the  purchaser  shall  pay  at  least  (1)  a 
pro  rata  share  cost  of  any  services  furnished 
him  by  the  public  hoxislng  agency,  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  administration,  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  utilities.  Insurance,  provision 
of  reserves,  and  other  operating  expenses.  (II) 
local  taxes  on  his  dwelling  unit,  and  (111) 
monthly  payments  of  Interest  and  principal 
sufficient  to  amortize  a  sales  price,  equal  to 
the  appraised  value  (at  the  time  such  pur- 
chase contract  is  entered  Into)  of  the  dwell- 
ing unit,  in  not  more  than  40  years; 

"(B)  the  Interest  rate  shall  be  fixed  at  not 
less  than  the  average  Interest  cost  of  loans 
outstanding  on  the  project,  except  that  In 
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tb*  caa«  of  a  project  on  which  bonds  are  not 
outatandliiff  tha  intarwt  rata  shall  be  fixed 
at  not  ISH  than  tbe  going  Federal  rate  appli- 
cable to  such  project: 

"(C)  tbe  principal  paymenta  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-balf  per  centum  per  af>niit»^ 
of  the  sales  price  during  tbe  first  five  years 
after  purcbaee.  1  per  oentum  per  «w»ni»n  dur- 
ing the  next  five  yeara,  1\^  per  centum  per 
annum  during  tbe  third  five  years,  and  there- 
after XM>t  less  than  the  principal  payments 
resulting  from  a  level  debt  service  of  interest 
and  principal  over  the  balance  of  tbe  pay- 
ment period: 

"(D)  If  at  any  time  (1)  a  purchaser  falls 
to  carry  out  his  contract  with  the  public 
hcnislng  agency  and  li'  no  member  of  his  fam- 
ily who  resides  In  the  dwelling  assumes  such 
contract,  or  (11)  If  the  purchaser  or  a  member 
of  his  family  who  assumes  tbe  contract  doe* 
not  reside  In  tbe  dwelling,  tbe  public  housing 
agency  shall  have  an  option  to  acquire  his 
interest  under  such  contract  upon  payment 
to  him  or  bis  estate  of  an  amount  equal  to 
his  aggregate  principal  payments  plus  the 
value  to  the  public  housing  agency  of  any 
Improvements  made  by  him.  lees  an  amount 
equal  to  3V^  per  centum  of  the  sales  price. 

"If  the  public  housing  agency  determines 
with  respect  to  any  project  that  It  Is  not 
feasible  to  enter  into  such  contracts.  It  may 
permit  a  tenant  family  in  such  project  whose 
Income  has  increased  beyond  the  limit  for 
continued  occupancy  to  continue  In  occu- 
pancy so  long  as  (1)  the  public  hourlng 
agency,  after  Investigation  (made  at  least 
annually) .  finds  that  It  la  impossible  for  tbe 
family  to  obtain  through  rental  or  purchase 
a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  private  dwelling 
suitable  for  Its  use  and  at  a  cost  within  Its 
financial  means,  and  (11)  the  family  pays  a 
rental  equal  to  the  amount  which  It  would 
be  required  to  pay  (during  the  first  Ave  yean 
after  purchase)  If  It  purchased  Its  dwelling 
unit  under  the  foregoing  terms  of  this  para- 
graph (e).  Actions  taken  pxuvuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  (e)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  violate  the  low-rent  character  of 
the  project,  and  any  such  actions  rhall  not 
be  taken  Into  account  In  making  the  deter- 
mination required  in  tbe  first  proviso  at 
section  10  (h)." 

(b)  The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
Is  further  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  before  the  period  In  para- 
graph (7)  of  section  3  tbe  following:  ",  other 
than  a  project  the  title  or  possession  of 
which  is  vested  In  tbe  Authority  pursuant  to 
section  22"; 

(2)  by  lnsertlng~after  the  words  "unless 
such  project"  In  section  10  (h)  the  following: 
"(excluding  any  part  thereof  covered  by  a 
contract  or  conveyed  pxirsuant  to  paragraph 
(8)(e)  of  section  15)"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "may  be  made"  in 
section  10(1)  the  following:  ".  subject  to 
any  outstanding  contracts  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (8)  (e)  of  section  16."; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  "acquisition"  In 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (8)  of  section  15 
of  the  following:  "(except  purtusnt  to  para- 
paragraph  (8)  (e)  of  section  15)";  and 

(5)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2a(a)  a 
colon  and  the  following:  "Provided.  That 
such  conveyance  or  delivery  of  title  shall  be 
subject  to  the  rights  of  third  parties  vested 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  (e)  of  section  16". 

Payments  for  servioes 

SBC.aoS.  S:^ctlon  15  of  tbe  United  SUtee 
Housing  Act  of  1987,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Notwithstanding  any  ether  provlalOD 
of  law  or  any  contract  or  other  arrangement 
made  pursuant  thereto,  any  public  hotising 
agency  which  utUiaaa  pubUe  eervloes  and 
facUlUea  of  a  manldpSLllty  or  other  local  gov- 
ernmental agency  making  obarges  therefor 
separate   from   real   and  personal  property 


taxes  shaU  be  authorised  by  tbe  Authority 
(without  any  amendment  to  tbe  contract  for 
annual  contributions  or  deductions  from 
paymenU  in  Ueu  of  taxes  otherwise  payable) 
to  pay  to  such  municipality  or  other  local 
governmental  agency  tbe  amount  that  would 
be  charged  private  persons,  or  dwellings  sim- 
ilarly situated  for  such  facilities  and  senrlces." 

Amendment  of  existing  oontraets 
Sbc.  209.   (a)   Tbe  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
by  incertlng  after  section  29  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sbc.  80.  Upon  tbe  request  of  any  local 
public  agency  the  Authority  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  amf  nd  any  or  all  of  Its  con- 
tracts with  the  local  public  agency  so  as  to 
bring  such  contracts  into  conformity  with 
the  provUlons  of  this  Act  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  such  request:  Provided,  That  con- 
tracts may  not  be  amended  or  superseded  in 
a  manner  which  would  impair  the  rights  of 
tbe  holders  of  any  outstanding  obligations 
of  tbe  public  housing  agency  involved  which 
are  seciired  by  any  of  tbe  provisions  of  such 
contracts." 

(b)  Sections  80  and  31  of  such  Act.  as  they 
existed  prior  to  the  amendment  made  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  are  redesignated 
as  sections  31  and  32,  respectively. 

Central  €idministrative  office  facilities 
Sac.  210.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  2  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "included  in  a  low-rent  housing 
project"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
connection  with  Its  low-rent  housing  pro- 
gram" and  by  Inserting  after  "1949"  a  conuna 
and  the  following:  "or  in  cases  the  public 
housing  agency  and  the  local  public  agency 
(as  defined  in  title  I  at  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949)  operate  under  a  combined  central  ad- 
ministrative office  staff," 

Dispose  and  use  of  profects 
Sbc.  211.   (a)    Section    807   of   the    Act    of 
October  14, 1040,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1587) , 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  may,  whenever  he 
deems  It  desirable,  in  the  public  Interest, 
and  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with  re- 
spect to  purchase  prloe,  repayment  period, 
rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment  of  any  in- 
stallment on  principal  or  Interest,  security, 
or  any  other  term,  of  any  contract,  sale, 
mortgage,  or  other  agreement  to  which  he 
Is  a  party,  or  which  has  been  transferred  to 
him  pursuant  to  this  title:  Provided.  That, 
in  any  such  modification  of  a  contract,  sale, 
mortgage,  or  other  agreement  relating  to 
housing  projects  heretofore  disposed  of  as  a 
whole  or  in  other  portions  exceeding  four 
family  dwelling  units  per  portion,  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  by  sale  to  a 
group  organised  on  a  mutual  or  cooperative 
basis,  the  Administrator  shall  endeavor  to 
make  such  modifications  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  such  group  to  retain  posses- 
sion, wherever  this  result  can  be  achieved 
without  undue  saerifloe  of  tbe  Interest  of  tbe 
Federal  Government." 

(b)  The  use  of  projects  PA-S6011  smd  PA- 
38012  (which  were  conveyed  to  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  un- 
der section  408(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1058)  for  the  bousing  of  military  personnel 
and  civilians  employed  In  defense  activities 
without  regard  to  their  lncc»ne  and  the 
giving  of  a  preference  In  respect  to  seven 
hundred  dwelling  units  In  sucb  projects  for 
such  mUltary  personnel  as  tbe  Secretary  ot 
Defense  or  bis  designee  prescribes  for  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years  after  the  date  of  tbe  con- 
Teyanoe  is  hereby  autborlaed.  Such  use  and 
the  giving  of  sucb  preferences  shall  not  de- 
prive tbe  housing  projeets  of  ttaelr  status  as 


"low-rent  bousing"  as  that  texm  is  uaed  and 
defined  In  tbe  United  States  ii/«i«t«g  Act 
of  1037  and  within  tbe  »~««ritT.j  d  ti^U  term 
as  used  in  section  806(b)  of  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  espedlte  tbe  provision  of  »*^iT^g 
In  connection  with  national  defense,  and 
for  other  ptupoaes".  ap^iroved  October  14. 
1940,  as  amended.  The  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  Is  autborlasd  and  di- 
rected to  agree  to  any  amendments  to  tbe 
instruments  of  conveyance  required  to  give 
effect  to  the  purposes  ol  this  Act. 

TTnx  xn — aMLOCMnam  mousuw 


Sbc.  801.  (a)  The  prnpoee  of  this  title  Is  to 
assist  private  nonprofit  corporations  to  pro- 
vide relocation  bousing  and  related  facilities 
for  displaced  families,  or  persons,  of  low  or 
moderate  Income. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pxnpose  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator  may  make  loans 
to  any  corporation  (as  defined  in  section 
304(2))  for  the  provision  of  rental  hoiising 
and  related  facilities  for  displaced  families, 
or  persons,  of  low  or  moderate  Income,  except 
that  (1)  no  such  loan  shall  be  made  unless 
the  corporation  shows  that  it  is  unable  to 
secure  the  necessary  funds  from  other  sources 
upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favor- 
able as  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable 
to  loans  Inder  this  title,  and  (2)  no  such 
loan  shall  be  made  unless  the  Administrator 
finds  that  the  construction  will  be  under- 
taken in  an  economical  manner,  and  that  It 
will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  extravagant  design 
or  materials. 

(c)  A  loan  to  a  corporation  under  this  title 
may  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  98  per 
centum  of  the  total  development  cost  (as 
defined  in  section  304(3) ),  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator;  shall  be  secured  in  such 
manner  and  be  repaid  within  such  period, 
not  exceeding  fifty  years,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  him;  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  him  which  shall  be  not 
more  than  the  higher  of  (1)  2^  per  centum 
per  annum,  or  (2)  the  total  of  one-quarter  of 
1  per  centtim  per  annum  added  to  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  the  Administrator  on  funds 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e) . 

(d)  To  obtain  funds  for  loans  under  this 
title,  the  Administrator  may  issue  notes  and 
obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$250,000,000  outstMading  at  any  one  time. 

(e)  Notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  title  shall  be 
in  such  forms  and  denominations,  have  such 
maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasTiry.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  issued  to  obtain  funds  for  loans 
under  this  title  shall  bear  interest  at  s  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
(1)  2<4  per  centxun  per  annum,  or  (2)  the 
average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  tbe  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  tbe  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding tbe  Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  by  the  Administrator  and  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
autboriaed  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obllgatlona  of  Uie  Adminis- 
trator les\Md  tinder  this  title,  and  for  such 
purpose  Is  authorised  to  use  as  a  public-debt 
transactloB  the  proceeds  from  ttie  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  tbe  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  tbe  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  sucb 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  include  any 
Hurrhasre  of  such  notes  and  other  obllga- 
Uooa.  Tbe  Seeretary  at  tbe  Treasury  may  at 
any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obll- 
gatlmis  acquired  by  him  under  this  section.. 
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All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public- 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  302.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  title  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  (In  addition  to  any  au- 
thority otherwise  vested  in  him)  have  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  set  forth  In 
section  402  (except  subsection  (c)(2))  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950. 

(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  Inatire  priority  of  occupancy  to 
displaced  persoas  or  families  in  housing  con- 
structed with  a  loan  under  this  title. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Housing  constructed  with  a 
loan  made  under  this  title  shall  not  be  used 
for  transient  or  hotel  purposes  while  such 
loan  Is  outstanding. 

(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"transient  or  hotel  purposes"  shall  have  such 
meaning  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, but  rental  for  any  period  less  than 
thirty  days  shall  In  any  event  constitute 
use  for  such  purposes.  The  provisions  of 
subsections  (f)  through  (J)  of  section  513 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (as  added  by 
section  132  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954)  shall 
apply  In  the  case  of  violations  of  subsection 
(a)  as  though  the  housing  described  In  such 
subsection  were  multlfamlly  housing  (as  de- 
fined In  section  513(e)(2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act)  with  respect  to  which  a  mort- 
gage Is  Insured  under  such  Act,  except  that 
for  purposes  of  this  section  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  perform  the  functions  vested 
in  the  Commissioner  by  such  section  513. 

Sec.  304.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "housing"  means  (A)  new 
structures  suitable  for  dwelling  use  by  dis- 
placed families  or  persons,  and  (B)  dwell- 
ing facilities  provided  by  rehabilitation,  al- 
teration, conversion,  or  Improvement  of  ex- 
isting structures  which  are  otherwise  In- 
adequate for  proposed  dwelling  use  by  such 
families  and  persons. 

(2)  The  term  "corporation"  means  any 
Incorporated  private  Institution  or  founda- 
tion no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder, contributor,  or  individual,  if  such 
Institution  or  foundation  Is  approved  by 
the  Administrator  as  to  financial  responsi- 
bility. 

(3)  The  term  "development  cost"  means 
costs  of  construction  of  housing  and  of  other 
related  facilities,  and  of  the  land  on  which 
it  is  located.  Including  necessary  site  Im- 
provement. 

(4)  The  term  "displaced  families  or  per- 
sons" means  families  or  persons  who  are  to 
be  displaced  by  construction,  development, 
redevelopment,  or  renewal  activity  under- 
taken by  any  public  body,  or  by  the  action 
of  a  public  body  or  court,  either  through 
the  enforcement  of  housing  standards  or 
through  the  demolition,  closing,  or  Im- 
provement of  dwellings,  or  who  were  so  dis- 
placed within  3  years  prior  to  making  ap- 
plication for  admission  to  dwellings  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  title.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  abuses  In  de- 
termining, under  the  definitions  contained 
in  this  paragraph,  the  eligibility  of  fam- 
ilies and  persons  for  admission  to  and  occu- 
pancy of  housing  constructed  with  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  TTnlted  States. 

(6)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Housing  and  Home   Finance  Administrator. 

(7)  The  term  "construction"  means  erec- 
tion of  new  structures,  or  rehabilitation,  al- 
teration, conversion,  or  improvement  of  ex- 
isting structures. 

(8)  The  term  "family  or  person  of  low  or 
moderate  Income"  means  any  family,  or  per- 


son, whose  net  income  Is  Insufficient  to 
enable  such  family  or  person  to  obtain, 
without  the  assistance  of  this  title,  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  accommodations 
in  the  locality  at  rentals  within  the  abUlty 
of  such  family  or  person  to  pay. 

The  digest  accompanying  Senate  bill 
193  is  as  follows: 

Digest  or  S.  193 

TrrLE    I.    URBAN    RENEWAL 

statewide  planning 

Section  101  directs  the  HHPA  Adminis- 
trator to  particularly  encourage  the  utiliza- 
tion of  local  public  agencies  established  by 
the  States  to  operate  on  a  statewide  basis  In 
behalf  of  smaller  communities  undertaking 
urban  renewal  programs. 

Most  small  cities  have  neither  the  trained 
staff  nor  the  financial  support  to  hire  a 
staff  to  initiate  and  carry  through  an  urban 
renewal  project.  A  trained  staff  at  the 
State  level  can  be  of  great  assistance  by 
helping  smaller  communities  Initiate  and 
complete  urban  renewal  projects. 
Loan  authorization 

Section  102  would  Increase  the  present  •! 
billion  loan  authorization  by  $500  million, 
half  of  such  Increase  to  become  available  on 
the  date  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  becomes 
effective  and  half  to  become  available  on 
July  1.  1960. 

Early  land  acquisition  and  clearance 
Section  103  provides  that  in  any  case 
where.  In  connection  with  Its  undertaking 
and  carrying  out  of  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect, a  local  public  agency  is  authorized 
(prior  to  the  approval  by  the  local  governing 
body  of  the  urban  renewal  plan  for  such 
project)  to  acquire  real  property  in  the  ur- 
ban renewal  area  and  to  demolish  and  re- 
move from  any  real  property  so  acquired  any 
buildings  or  structures  located  thereon,  the 
Administrator,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  may  make  a  tempo- 
rary loan  or  loans  to  any  such  local  public 
agency  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  such 
real  property  and  the  demolition  and  re- 
moval of  any  buildings  or  structures  located 
thereon.  No  contract  for  any  temporary 
loan  for  such  purpose  could  be  made  unless 
the  governing  body  of  the  locality  Involved 
shall  have  by  resolution  or  ordinance  ap- 
proved the  undertaking  by  the  local  public 
agency  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property  In 
the  urban  renewal  area  and  the  demolition 
and  removal  of  buildings  or  structures  lo- 
cated on  real  property  so  acquired.  Also, 
the  local  public  agency  could  not  dispose  of 
any  real  property  so  acquired  until  the  ur- 
ban renewal  plan  for  the  project  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  local  governing  body 
of  the  locality  Involved  and  any  contract  for 
any  such  temporary  loan  must  so  provide. 
Grant  authorization;  repayment  of  uncol- 
lectible advances;  grant  reservations;  com- 
munity renewal  programs 

Section  104  would — 

(1)  Increase  the  present  $1,250  million 
capital  grant  authorization  by  $600  million 
on  the  date  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  becomes 
effective  and  by  $600  million  on  July  1  in 
each  of  the  years  1959  to  1967.  both  inclu- 
sive, with  discretionary  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent to  Increase  any  such  annual  authoriza- 
tion by  not  to  exceed  $150  million. 

(2)  Authorize  the  Administrator  to  pay 
out  of  appropriated  capital  grant  funds 
amounts  equal  to  sums  he  has  borrowed 
from  the  Treasury  and  loaned  to  local  pub- 
lic agencies  as  advances  for  urban  renewal 
planning,  If  these  advances  have  become  un- 
collectible. To  Obtain  funds  f6r  advances 
for  urban  renewal  planning,  the  Admin- 
istrator Issues  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Prom  the  funds  thus  obtained, 
the  Administrator  advances  funds  to  the  lo- 
cal public  agency  for  such  planning.     These 


advances  are  repayable  by  the  local  public 
agency  as  moneys  become  available  for  the 
undertaking  of  actual  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. However,  where  the  planning  work  Is 
not  completed  or  projects  are  not  under- 
taken, these  advances  become  uncollectible. 
This  amendment  would  permit  the  HHPA 
Administrator  to  repay  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  these  planning  advances  in- 
cluding interest,  and  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  having  these  debts  carried  on  the  books 
and  accumulating  interest  Indefinitely.  It 
would  not  affect  the  obligation  of  the  local 
public  agency  to  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  funds  should  become  available 
through  subsequent  activation  of  one  of  the 
projects  Involved: 

(3)   Direct  the  Administrator  to  make  res- 
ervations of   capital   grants    (in   advance   of 
the    dates    on    which    the    authorization    to 
make   contracts   for  capital   grants   become* 
available)     which    thereafter    may    be    con- 
tracted for  by  local  public  agencies  aa  the 
aggregate    amount    of    the    authorization    to 
make  such  contracts  la  Increased  on  the  date 
the  Housing  Act  of   1959  become*  effective 
and   on   July    l    In   each   of   the   years  1960 
through  1968.     In  the  past  the  administra- 
tive practice  has  been   to  make  no  capital 
grant    reservations    beyond    the    amount    of 
the  portion  of  the  authorization  which  had 
at  the  time  become  available.    For  example, 
if  the  total  authorization  was  II  billion,  of 
which    $500    million    had    become    available 
with   the  remaining  $500  million   becoming 
available  at  the  rate  of  $250  million  in  each 
of  the  2  succeeding  years,  if  contracU  plus 
reservations    equaled    1500    million,    no   fur- 
ther   capital    grant    reservations    would    be 
made    until    the   next    annual    increment   of 
$250     million     actually     became     available. 
This  is  a  serious  impediment  to  cities  able 
and  willing   to  develop  and  carry  out  com- 
prehensive  programs.      T'le   difficulties   have 
been  further  increased  by  the  so-called  "ra- 
tioning program"  instituted  by  the  Admin- 
istrator  during    the    latter    part   of    1958    In 
placing      arbitrary      limitations      upon      the 
amount    of    grant    funds    allocable    to    any 
community.     Under  this  section  of  the  bill 
(after  reserving  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
total    authorization    for    overruns    and    con- 
tingencies),  the  Administrator  would  make 
reservations    of    capital    grants    for    future 
contract  by  local  public  agencies  up  to  ap- 
proximately    the     full     authorization,     pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  total  amount  of  grant 
contracts  plus  the  amount  of  grant  reserva- 
tions   never    exceeded    the    total    authoriza- 
tions.    Under   this   arrangement,   cities   can 
plan  comprehensive  urban  renewal  programs 
with  the  assurance  that  the  financial  assist- 
ance   required    to   carry   out   such    programs 
has  been   reserved  out  of  the  total   author- 
ization   and    will    be    available    when    their 
projects  reach  the  grant  contract  stage;  and 
(4)     Provide    that,    notwithstanding    any 
other  provision  of  law,  if  financial  assistance 
authorized  by  title  I  to  be  made  avallnble  to 
a    locality    or    local    public    agency    may    te 
made  available  to  any  locality  or  local  pub- 
lic agency  within  the  limitations  provided  In 
section   102(e),   103(b),  and   106(e)    and  the 
second    paragraph    following   the    paragraph 
numbered    (6)    of   section    110(c)    of    title    I 
(i.e..  the  loan  authorization,   the   grant   au- 
thorization,  the  limitation  on   the  amount 
available  In  any  one  State,  and  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  available  for  redevelop- 
ment   of    nonresidential    areas    for    <ionre5l- 
dentlal  uses),  the  amount  of  such  financial 
assistance    made    available    to   any    locality 
or  local  public  agency,  upon  submission  and 
processing    of    proper    application    therefor, 
shall    not   otherwise    be    restricted;    that    so 
long  as  such  financial  assistance  is  so  avail- 
able, applications  therefor  submitted  by  lo- 
calities  and   local    public   agencies  shall   b9 
processed,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  order 
of  their  receipt:  and  that  there  shall  not  be 
Imposed   any   limitations   upon   the  size  of 
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any  urban  renewal  project  which,  otherwiae. 
meets  the  requiremento  oC  tlUa  title  I. 

(6)  ProTlde  that  grants  may  be  made 
for  commtmity  renewal  procrams. 

At  present,  the  Adminletrstor  may  mak* 
advances  of  funds  to  local  public  agencies  (or 
( 1 )  svirveys  and  plans  for  spociflc  urban  re- 
newal projects,  (2)  general  neighborhood 
renewal  planning,  and  (3)  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  proposed  tirban  ra- 
newal  projects.  These  advances  cover  ths 
entire  cost  of  planning  work  and  are  repay- 
able solely  from  money  becoming  available 
when  the  contract  is  signed  for  a  capital 
grant  to  the  community. 

Section  104(d)  would  add  a  new  purpose 
for  the  use  of  grants,  namely  for  the  prepa- 
ration or  completion  of  "community  renewal 
programs."  Such  programs  would  include 
(1)  tbe  Identification  of  sl\im  areas  or 
blighted,  deteriorated,  or  deteriorating  areas 
in  the  community,  (2)  the  measurement  of 
tiie  nature  and  degree  of  blight  and  blighting 
factors  within  such  area.  (S)  determination 
of  the  financial,  relocation,  and  other  re- 
sources needed  and  available  to  renew  such 
areas,  (4)  the  identification  of  potential  proj- 
ect areas  and,  where  feasible,  types  at  urban 
renewal  action  contemplated  within  such 
areas,  and  (5)  scheduling  and  programing 
such  urban  renewal  activities. 

Federal  assistance  under  this  program 
would  be  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  preparation  or  completion  of  the  com- 
munity renewal  program.  Tbm  program  must 
conform  to  the  general  plan  of  the  locality 
as  a  whole  and  the  application  mxist  be  ap- 
proved by  the  local  governing  body.  Rea- 
8on-\bIe  requirements  governing  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  program  may  t>e  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program.  These  require- 
ments are  necessary  because  a  stirvey  of  a 
conununlty'B  total  urban  renewal  needs  could 
be  extensive  and  Involved. 

The  new  "community  renewal"  planning 
would  be  financed  through  a  grant  rather 
than  by  an  advance,  as  Is  the  case  with  other 
planning  funds.  The  Federal  share  would 
be  two-thirds  of  tbe  total  ooe>t.  in  keeping 
with  the  exUtlng  capital  grant  formula.  The 
use  of  grants  rather  than  advance*  would 
avoid  the  necessity  of  charging  to  one  urban 
renewal  project  the  cost  of  planning  work 
which  might  be  applicable  to  several  proJecU. 
For  some  communities  this  would  be  an  ideal 
way  of  proceeding  before  undertaking  a  spe- 
cific project. 

For  other  communities,  however,  there  are 
reasons  why  cltywlde  planning  is  not  prac- 
ticable and  the  community  therefore  would 
prefer  to  survey  and  develop  plans  for  gen- 
eral neighborhood  renewal,  as  provided  in  ex- 
isting law.  A  community  may  also  find  it 
more  practical  to  use  planning  advances  to 
determine  whether  the  undertaking  of  a  spe- 
cific urban  renewal  project  Is  feasible. 
Public  improvements  by  Federal  ugencie*  in 
urban  renewal  areas 

Section  105  authortMs  a  Federal  agency 
(or  the  District  of  Columbia)  to  obligate  it- 
self and  to  agree  to  the  c+atutory  require- 
ments applicable  to  redevelopers  when  pur- 
chasing urban  renewal  land.  Kvery  pur- 
chaser of  urban  renewal  property  from  a 
local  public  agency  must  agree  (1)  to  devote 
the  property  to  the  uses  specified  in  the  ur- 
ban renewal  plan,  (2)  to  begin  within  a 
reasonable  time  any  improvement  of  the 
property  required  by  the  plan,  and  (3)  to 
comply  with  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Housing  Administrator  specifies. 

In  several  instance*;  where  a  Ptederal  agency 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  has  sought  to 
acquire  such  urban  njnewal  land,  It  has  been 
found  that  they  lacked  the  statutory  authoc- 
ity  necessary  to  make  the  above  agreements. 
This  amendment  would  permit  the  Dtatrlct 
of  Columbia  or  a  Pideral  agency  to  make 
these  required  agreements.     However,  under 


the  proposed  amendment,  neither  the  Dis- 
tilct  of  Columbia  nor  a  Federal  agency  would 
be  able  to  agree  to  Item  (2).  above,  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  U  auth<»-iBed  to  construct 
improvements  and  has  available  ftinds. 

State  limitation 

Under  existing  law,  not  more  than  12  ^ 
percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  may  be 
expended  in  any  one  State,  except  to  the 
extent  of  $100  million.  Section  106  Increases 
the  existing  $100  million  exception  to  $200 
million. 

Relocation  payments 

Section  107  would  permit  relocation  pay- 
ments to  families  and  businesses  displaced 
as  a  result  of  any  governmental  activity  in 
an  lu'ban  renewal  area,  and  as  a  result  of  a 
program  of  voluntary  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion In  connection  with  an  urban  renewal 
project.  This  provision  would  authorlae  pay- 
ments by  the  local  public  agency  out  of 
capital-grant  funds  to  families  or  business 
astabllshments  displaced  within  an  urban 
renewal  area  by  such  governmental  activity 
as  code  enforcenient  and  the  construction  of 
public  roads,  streets,  buildings,  or  public 
works,  even  though  they  are  not  carried  out 
in  connection  with  the  urban  renewal 
project. 

Under  existing  law.  Individuals,  families, 
and  businesses  displaced  from  an  urban  re- 
newal area  are  not  eligible  for  relocation 
payments  where  their  dlrplacement  results 
from  the  activity  of  a  public  body  other  than 
the  local  public  agency  (for  example,  where 
acquisition  of  a  highway  right-of-way  within 
an  urban  renewal  area  Is  by  the  highway 
agency)  or  where  displacement  results  from 
voluntary  repair  or  rehabilitation  In  the  tir- 
ban renewal  area. 

This  has  created  situations  In  a  few  com- 
munities where  some  dlsplacees  within  an 
xirban  renewal  area  are  receiving  relocation 
payments  and  their  neighbors  across  the 
street  are  not.  To  correct  this  Inequity,  the 
committee  approved  the  extension  of  eligibil- 
ity for  relo«.tlon  payments  to  all  Individuals, 
families,  and  buslnesres  displaced  by  gov- 
ernmental activity  from  an  urban  renewal 
area. 

The  maximum  payment  authorized  under 
the  law  is  $100  for  Individuals  or  families 
and  $2,530  for  displaced  business  concerns. 
This  maximum  amount  may  compensate  for 
reasonable  and  necessary  moving  expenses 
and  any  direct  loss  of  property,  except  good- 
will or  profit,  resulting  from  displacement. 
These  would  be  Increased  to  $200  and  $3,500 
respectively. 
Low-rent   housing   in   urban  renewal  oreta 

Section  108  amends  section  107  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  where 
land  to  be  acquired  as  part  of  an  urban  re- 
newal project  is  to  be  used  in  whole  or  in 
part  as  a  site  for  a  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ect assisted  under  the  United  States  Hotising 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  the  land  to  be  used 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  local  housing  agency  undertaking  the 
low-rent  housing  project  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  amount,  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, which  wovUd  be  cnarged  If  it  were 
disposed  of  to  private  enterprise  for  renUl 
hotislng  of  similar  character,  and  such 
amount  shall  be  Included  as  part  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  said  low-rent  housing 
project,  and  paid  over  by  the  public  housing 
agency  to  the  local  public  agency  imdertak- 
Ing  such  urban  renewal  project  as  the  pur- 
chase price  for  said  land.  It  also  provides 
that  the  local  contribution  In  the  form  of 

tax  exemption  or  tax  remission  required  by 
section  10(h)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
kiw-r«nt  housixig  project  into  which  such 
land  U  inoorporatad  shall  be  accepted  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid  equal  in  amotmt,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator,  to  one-half 
(or  one-third  in  the  case  of  an  urban  re- 
newal   project   on   a  three-fourths   capital 


grant  basis  of  the  difference  between  tha 
cost  of  such  site  and  Its  sale*  price  for  pub- 
lic housing).  (Corresponding  provisions  are 
included  in  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
ameiuled.    See  section  404  of  this  bUl.) 

Requirementa  for  urban  rejiewl  plan 

Section  109  would  permit  the  Administra- 
tor to  omit  or  simply  certain  planning  re- 
quirements which  are  unrealistic  or  which 
cause  vmnecessary  delay.  The  urban  renewal 
plan  must  still  be  found  to  be  stifflclently 
complete  to  Indicate  the  general  natiire  of 
such  redevelopment,  improvements,  and  re- 
habilitation as  may  be  proposed  in  the  urban 
renewal  area.  Including  the  general  land  uses 
and  general  nature  of  building  requirements 
and  density  standards. 

The  proposed  language  for  the  ststute 
eliminates  a  number  of  specific  detailed  re- 
quirements and  mentions  only  general  re- 
quirements which  may  be  broadly  Inter- 
preted by  the  Administrator. 

Nonresidential  redevelopment 

Under  existing  law,  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects assisted  by  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  predominantly  residential,  either 
before  or  after  redevelopment.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  requirement,  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  capital  grant  authorization,  is  allowed 
for  nonresidential  projects  where  the  site 
includes  a  substantial  number  of  slum  or 
blighted  dwellings. 

Section  110  of  the  bill  would  change  the 
exception  to  the  predominantly  residential 
nile  by  increasing  from  10  to  25  poxxnt  the 
amotmt  of  urban  renewsJ  grant  authorisa- 
tion that  can  be  used  for  nonresidential 
purposes.  The  exception  would  only  be  per- 
mitted in  areas  where  the  governing  body 
of  the  locality  determines  that  the  redevel- 
opment of  such  an  area  for  predominantly 
nonresidential  use  Is  necessary  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  community. 

The  present  requirement  that  the  site  for 
nom-esidentlal  development  must  include  a 
substantial  number  of  slum  or  blighted 
dwellings  would  be  eliminated. 

Local  grants 

Section  111(B)  would  permit  the  accept- 
ance, as  a  noncash  grant-in-aid  of  local  pub- 
lic Improvements  commenced  prior  to  the 
loan  and  grant  contract  provided  that  the 
loan  and  grant  contract  for  the  project  is 
signed  not  more  than  5  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  local  public  Improvements 
to  be  accepted. 

After  the  plans  are  completed  and  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  It  seems  reasonable 
that  any  public  Improvements  In  connection 
with  an  urban  renewal  project  should  be 
credited  toward  the  local  grant-in-aid  for 
that  project.  If  the  Improvements  are  started 
within  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  loan 
and  grant  contract  date.  Five  years  was  se- 
lected as  a  reasonable  time  because  many 
projects  require  5  years  to  develop  from  Ini- 
tial planning  to  final  pUnnlng  and  approval. 
Communities  should  not  be  penalized  for 
proceeding  with  pubUc  improvemenu  re- 
quired in  an  urban  renewal  area. 

Section  111(b)  would  correct  an  Inequita- 
ble situation  resulting  from  the  present  law. 

In  general,  under  Utle  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  cost  of  a  public 
faculty  provided  by  a  municipality  and  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  in  an  tu-ban  renewal 
area  the  mrban  renewal  objectives  of  title  I 
and  in  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal 
plan  approved  by  the  Administrator  is  eligi- 
ble as  a  local  gr«int-ln-ald.  Under  existing 
Uw,  however,  the  ellgilbiUty  of  a  revenue- 
producing  public  facility  depends  upon 
Whether  its  construction  was  financed  by 
general  obligation  bonds  payable  from  ad 
valorem  taxes  assessed  against  all  real  prop- 
erty in  the  municipality  or  by  revenue  bonds 
payable  from  the  public  revenues,  derived 
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from  the  service  charges  paid  by  all  the  users 
ot  the  public  facility  In  the  municipality. 

Pt>r  example,  assume  that  a  new  system 
of  public  water  and  sanitary  sewer  mains 
are  required  to  be  constructed  In  an  xu-ban 
renewal  area.  If  such  construction  Is  fi- 
nanced by  general  obligation  bonds.  It  is 
eligible  as  a  local  grant-in-aid.  but.  if  it  Is 
financed  by  revenue  bonds  It  is  not  eligible 
even  though  such  revenue  bonds  are  paid 
from  the  charges  collected  from  all  users 
of  the  system  In  the  entire  municipality  (as 
distinguished  from  special  assessments  from 
the  benefited  real  property). 

The  proper  criteria  In  such  type  of  case 
should  be  whether  the  citizens  of  the  entire 
community  (as  distinguished  from  the 
owners  of  specially  benefited  property)  bear 
the  cost  of  providing  the  public  facility.  If 
the  cltlizens  of  the  entire  community  bear 
such  coet.  the  particular  method  by  which 
they  bear  it  (I.e..  taxes  or  service  charges) 
should  not  be  controlling  as  to  eligibility  for 
Inclusion  as  a  local  grant-in-aid.  After  all. 
ad  valorem  taxes  are  no  more  than  a  service 
cbarge  for  services  supplied  by  municipal 
government  (such  as  police,  fire  protection, 
etc.)  which,  by  their  nature,  are  not  In  them- 
selves revenue  producing. 

This  amendment  would  permit  the  cost  of 
such  public  Improvements  to  be  Included  as 
s  local  grant-in-aid  when  financed  by  reve- 
nue bonds  payable  from  service  charges 
against  the  users  of  tlie  system. 

To  the  extent  that  any  public  facility  was 
financed  by  special  assessments  from  bene- 
fited property  in  the  urban  renewal  area,  the 
amount  of  the  cost  financed  by  such  special 
assessments  would  not  be  eligible  for  Inclu- 
sion as  a  local  grant-in-aid  by  reason  of  the 
third  proviso  of  section  110(d)  which  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

"And  provided  further,  That  In  any  case 
where  a  public  facility  furnished  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid  Is  financed  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  special  assessments  against  real  property 
In  the  project  area  acquired  by  the  local 
public  agency  as  part  of  the  project,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  special  assessment 
against  such  real  property  (or.  In  the  case  of 
a  computation  pursuant  to  the  proviso  im- 
mediately preceding,  the  estimated  amount 
'of  such  total  special  assessments)  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  cost  of  such  facility  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  amount  of  the 
local  grants-in-aid  for  the  project." 

Credit  for  loss  of  interest 
Section  112  would  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  Include  inter- 
est on  advances  by  a  city  to  the  local  urban 
renewal  agency  (local  public  funds)  as  an 
Item  of  gross  project  cost  for  an  urban 
renewal  project.  In  most  Instances,  the  local 
urban  renewal  agency  borrows  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  undertake  an 
urban  renewal  project.  Interest  on  such 
loans  obtained  from  the  Federal  Government 
is  considered  a  proper  project  cost  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

There  are  certain  exceptions;  for  example. 
New  York  City,  where  the  city  has  advanced 
Its  own  funds  to  cover  the  original  costs  of 
the  urban  renewal  project  and  has  Included 
Interest  on  these  funds  as  a  proper  cost  In 
determining  gross  project  cost. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
has  questioned  the  city's  claim  to  present 
these  Interest  charges  as  a  proper  charge,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  rendered 
an  opinion  to  the  HHFA  opposing  inclusion 
of  these  charges  without  further  legislative 
clarification  and  authority.  The  amend- 
ment contained  In  this  section  is  intended  to 
provide  such  legislative  clarification  and 
authority. 

Uniform  date  for  interest  rate  determination 

The  definition  of  "going  Federal  rate"  In 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  used  as  a  basis  for 
determining  the  Interest  rate  on  loans  and 


advances  for  urban  renewal  projects.  The 
committee  has  found  that  existing  law  in- 
consistently determines  the  applicable  rate 
at  different  times  for  different  types  of  con- 
tracts. One  date  (date  Is  "approved"  by 
HHFA  Administrator)  is  provided  for  con- 
tracts executed  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954;  another  date  (date  con- 
tract Is  "made")  applies  to  contracts  exe- 
cuted prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1954  act; 
and  still  a  third  date  (date  contract  la  re- 
vised or  superseded)  Is  used  for  amenda- 
tory contracts. 

Section  113  of  the  committee  bill  would 
provide  a  single  uniform  date  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  applicable  going  Federal 
Interest  rate.  This  amendment  would  fix  the 
date  for  determining  the  applicable  rate  for 
all  contracts  as  the  date  the  contract,  or 
amendatory  contract.  Is  "authorized"  by  the 
Admlnlstr.-itor  of  the  HHFA.  Such  author- 
ization Is  evidenced  by  an  Internal  allocation 
order,  which  allocates  capital  grant  funds  for 
the  particular  proJ?ct.  This  allocation  order 
would  serve  as  a  uniform  and  convenient 
date  for  determining  the  applicable  Interest 
rate.  This  changj-  Is  merely  technical  and 
would  not  tend  to  either  Increase  or  decrease 
aggregate  Interest  payments  by  localities. 

Conforming  amendments 
Ssctlon   114  makes  the  required  technical 
conforming  amencments  made  necessary  by 
the  amendments  contained  In  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  title. 

t/rbin  planning 

Section  115  an- ends  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  so  as: 

( 1 )  To  provide  that.  In  any  State  where 
no  "State  planning  a;.;pncy"  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  Houslr.g  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator may  extend  assistance  for  urban 
renewal  planning  by  making  grants  to  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  which  Is  desig- 
nated by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  which 
Is  acceptable  to  the  Administrator  for  opera- 
tions under  the  program;  under  existing  law 
such  planning  grtints  may  be  made  only  to 
"State  planning  ajencles." 

(2)  To  permit  cities  having  a  population 
of  less  than  50,00<)  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  planning  grant  program;  the  program 
presently  being  limited  to  cities  having  a 
population  of  less  than  25,000  and  extend  the 
scope  of  the  urbpn  planning  grant  program 
by  including  among  the  entitles  which  may 
receive  planning  assistance  through  the 
State  agency  any  group  of  adjacent  com- 
munities having  a  total  population  of  less 
than  50,000  and  having  common  or  related 
urban  planning  problems  resulting  from 
rapid  urbanization. 

(3)  To  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
make  planning  giants  directly  to  cities  hav- 
ing a  population  of  less  than  50.000  except 
where  the  making  of  a  direct  planning  grant 
would  preclude  or  Impede  metropolitan  or 
regional  planning  In  the  area  of  which  the 
city  Is  a  part. 

(4)  To  Increase  from  $10  million  to  $25 
million  the  amotmt  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  urban  planning  grants. 

Surveys  of  public  works  planning 
Section  116  a  nends  section  702  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  l!i54  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
use,  in  any  one  fiscal  year,  up  to  $50,000  of 
the  revolving  furd  to  conduct  surveys  of  the 
status  and  current  volume  of  State  and  local 
public  works  planning  and  surveys  of  esti- 
mated requirements  for  State  and  local 
public  works. 

TTTLK   n.    LOW-RENT    HOUSING 

Declaration  of  policy 
Section  201  amonds  section  1  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing policy  objectives:  that  In  the  devel- 
opment of  low-rent  housing  It  shall  be  the 
policy  to  make  adequate  provision  for  larger 


families  and  for  families  consisting  of  elderly 
persons,  and,  where  a  local  housing  author- 
ity has  determined  that  the  acquisition  and 
repair,  rehabilitation  or  remodeling  of  exist- 
ing dwellings  by  the  local  public  agency  for 
use  as  a  low-rent  housing  project  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  of  the  community.  It  shall  be 
the  policy  to  provide  that  the  powers,  func- 
tions and  duties  vested  by  law  In  the  Public 
Housing  Commissioner  and  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  encourage  and  facilitate  such  un- 
dertakings: that  In  the  administration  of 
low-rent  housing  It  shall  be  the  policy  to 
vest  In  local  housing  authorities  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  establishment  of  rents 
and  eligibility  requirements  (subject  to 
Income  limit  ceilings  provided  In  the  act), 
the  preparation  of  budgets,  the  control  of 
expenditures,  and  the  provision  of  such 
social  and  recreational  guidance  as  is  neces- 
sary In  assisting  families  to  become  good 
tenants  and  citizens  of  the  larger  commu- 
nity; and  that  authorization  be  given  to  local 
housing  authorities  to  permit  families  whose 
Income  Increases  beyond  the  limits  for  con- 
tinued occupancy  to  remain  in  their  homes 
either  through  group  or  individual  pur- 
chase, or  as  tenants  paying  a  nonsubsldlzed 
rent  if  private  housing  is  not  available  to 
them. 

Rents  and  income  limits 

Section  202  amends  several  sections  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
local  housing  authorities  to  set  rents  and  in- 
come llmlU  for  their  low-rent  projects,  sub- 
ject to  a  statutory  celling  on  Income  llmlU. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  technical, 
amending  sections  2(1)  and  15  (7)  (b)  to 
delete  provisions  to  be  covered  by  other  sec- 
tions of  the  act. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  15  (8)  (») 
to  authorize  the  local  agency  to  fix  maxi- 
mum Income  limits  for  admission  and  con- 
tinued occupancy.  This  statutory  celling 
would  differ  from  existing  law  In  2  reepects: 
(1)  the  present  $100  exemption  for  each 
minor  or  adult  dependent  Is  eliminated;  (2) 
the  20  percent  gap  requirement  is  waived 
for  displaced  families.  It  also  removes  the 
Public  Housing  Administration's  authority 
to  require  the  prior  approval  of  specific  In- 
come limits  set  by  the  local  agency. 

Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  amend  sections 
15  (8)  (b)  and  15  (8)  (d)  to  remove  refer- 
ences to  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion's power  of  prior  approval  of  specific  In- 
come limits. 

Subsection  (f)  repeals  section  502  (b)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1948,  relating  to  the 
exemption  of  benefits  for  disability  or  death 
occurring  In  connection  with  military  serv- 
ice, which  Is  lncor(K)rated  in  the  basic  act  by 
subsection  (c)  above. 

Use  of  existing  dwellings 

Section  203  provides  that  where  a  local 
housing  authority  determines  and  certifies 
to  the  Public  Housing  Commissioner  and  to 
the  Housuig  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor that  the  acqul.sltlon  and  repair,  rehabili- 
tation or  remodeling  of  exl.'stlng  dwellings 
for  use  as  a  low-rent  housing  project,  the 
Commissioner  and  Administrator  shall  em- 
ploy the  powers,  functions,  and  duties  vested 
In  them  by  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended,  or  any  other  act  In  such 
manner  as  shall  facilitate  and  encourage 
the  undertaking  and  carrying  out  of  such  a 
low-rent  housing  project  by  such  local  pub- 
lic housing  agency,  and  the  annual  report 
of  the  Admlnistiatur  shall  include  Informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  such  cases  and  the 
manner  In  which  such  functions,  powers  and 
duties  were  so  employed  and  exercised  In 
such  cases. 

Loic-rent   housing   in   urban   renewal  areas 

Section  204  provides  that  where  land  to  be 
acquired  as  p:irt  of  an  urban  renewal  project 
Is  made  available  to  a  local  housing  author- 
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Ity  as  a  site  for  a  low-rent  housing  project 
assisted  under  the  United  States  Hotislng 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  price  for  such  land  ahall  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  development  cost  of  such  low- 
rent  bousing  project  and  paid  over  by  the 
local  housing  authority  to  the  local  agency 
undertaking  such  urban  renewal  project  as 
the  purchase  price  for  said  land.  (Corre- 
E|K)ndlng  provisions  are  Included  In  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  See  section  108  of 
this  bill.) 

Residual  receipts  and  audits 
Section  206(a)  amende  section  10(b)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended.  (1)  by  Includ.ng  the  encovu-age- 
ment  of  the  use  of  existing  dwellings  among 
the  appropriate  factors  which  PHA  may  con- 
sider In  fixing  the  maximum  contrlbutloiu 
which  may  be  available  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  (2)  provides  that  (subject 
to  the  limitation  that  the  fixed  annual  con- 
tribution may  In  no  event  exceed  a  sum 
•qual  to  the  annual  yield,  at  ,.lie  applicable 
going  Federal  rate  plus  2  percent  on  project 
development  or  acquisition  co«t)  the  an- 
nual contribution  shall  cot  be  less  than  the 
amounts  necessary  to  assure  repayment  of  all 
sums  borrowed  to  finance  project  develop- 
ment or  acquisition  cost,  together  with  inter- 
est thereon. 

Section  205(b)  amends  section  10(c)  of 
such  act,  ( 1 )  to  provide  that  all  residual  re- 
ceipts shall  be  applied  to  advance  amortiza- 
tion of  capital  debt,  and  (2)  to  require  local 
housing  authorities  to  exibmlt  an  independ- 
ent audit  by  a  State  of9clal  or  public  ac- 
countant and  certification  of  compliance 
with  the  act.  and  to  provide  that  such  cer- 
tification shall.  In  the  absence  of  fraud  or  of 
evidence  of  gross  waste  cr  extravagance  dis- 
closed by  financial  post  audits  pursuant  to 
sections  814  and  816  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954.  be  accepted  as  final  and  conclusive  by 
all  officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  except 
that  such  provision  may  not  limit  or  reduce 
the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  audit  exi}endltures  under  the  act.  Also,  It 
provides  that.  In  lieu  of  such  Independent 
audit  by  a  State  official  or  public  account- 
ant, any  local  public  housing  agency  may 
elect  to  have  Its  books  and  accounts  audited 
by  the  PHA. 

Section  205(c)  amends  section  2a(b)  to 
delete  a  reference  whlcli  would  no  longer 
appear  In  the  act,  as  amended. 

Restoration  of  Hous-ng  Act  of  1949 

Section  a06(a)  would  restore  the  original 
provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  bear- 
ing on  the  number  of  low-rent  housing  units 
which  could  be  assisted  pxirsuant  to  section 
10(e)  of  the  United  States  Hotislng  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended.  In  projects  Initiated  after 
March  1,  1940. 

As  to  such  projects  not  more  than  810,000 
dwelling  units  may  be  constructed.  The 
basic  rate  for  any  one  year  may  not  exceed 
135,000  dwelling  units.  Such  basic  rate  for 
any  year  may  be  Increaced  by  the  President 
up  to  not  exceednlg  200.000  units  for  any 
one  year  or  may  be  decreased  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  not  less  than  EO.OOO  units  for  any 
one  year. 

Of  the  810.000  units  authorized  approxi- 
mately 370,000  have  been  completed,  or  are 
under  construction  or  under  contract,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  about  440,000  units.  How- 
ever, at  the  current  le>'els  of  construction 
cost  and  prevailing  Interest  rates.  It  appears 
that  the  remaining  annual  contribution  au- 
thorization would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
construction  of  not  more  than  perhaps 
190.000  additional  units. 

Section  206(b)  would  repeal  subsection 
10(j)  which  was  adopted  In  1954  and  which 
requires  local  authorities  to  pay  over  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  local  govern- 
ments all  of  their  net  receipts  from  their 
low -rent    projecu    after    their    capital    in- 


debtedness U  Uquldated.  The  1954  provision 
If  not  repealed  wlU  have  the  effect  of  con- 
tinuing Federal  supervision  and  control  of 
local  projecu  even  after  the  40-year  period 
during  which  annual  contributions  are  paid. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  at  such 
time  vest  the  full  ownership  and  responsi- 
bllity  for  the  use  of  public  housing  in  the 
local  authority  where  it  properly  belongs. 

SecUon  206(b)  would  also  repeal  provisions 
In  two  old  appropriation  acts  which  limit 
the  use  of  the  authorizations  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

Overincome  Tenants 

Section  207(a)  amends  section  15(8)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (e)  to  stipulate  the 
terms  on  which  a  low-rent  dwelling  unit  may 
be  sold  to  a  public  hotislng  tenant.  The 
tenant  would  be  required  to  pay  local  taxes, 
amortize  the  full  purchase  price  of  his  home, 
and  pay  interest  at  not  less  than  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  local  agency.  The  local  agency 
would  have  an  option  to  repurchase  a  dwell- 
ing if  the  family  fails  to  carry  out  its  con- 
tract. TlUs  plan  is  permissive  with  local 
agencies.  If  any  agency  finds  it  is  not  feas- 
ible to  operate  under  this  plan,  it  could  per- 
mit overlncome  tenants  to  remain  In  occu- 
pancy If  the  local  agency  determines  that  It 
Is  Impossible  for  the  family  to  rent  or  buy 
a  decent  private  dwelling,  and  if  an  un- 
BUbsidlzed  rent  Is  paid. 

(b)  Technical.  Amends  the  act  In  a  num- 
ber of  places  to  make  possible  the  sale  of 
low-rent  units. 

Payment  for  services 
Section  208  amends  section  15  of  such  act 
to  permit  local  public  housing  agencies 
(without  amendments  to  their  contracts  for 
annual  contributions  or  deductions  from 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes)  to  pay  for  local 
governmental  services  and  facilities  fur- 
nished such  agencies  the  same  amounts  that 
would  be  charged  private  persons  for  the 
same  services  and  facilities. 

Amendment  of  existing  contracts 

Section  209  amends  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  by  adding  a  new  section 
SO  to  provide  that  existing  annual  contri- 
bution contracts  shall  be  revised,  upon  re- 
quest of  local  agencies,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  1937  as  it  is  amended 
at  any  time,  provided  that  the  Interest  of 
the  holders  of  outstanding  bonds  Is  not 
jeopardized. 

Central  administrative  office  facilities 
Paragraph  S  of  section  2  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  provides  that  In 
cases  where  the  public  housing  agency  Is 
also  the  local  public  agency  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
an  administration  building  Included  In  a 
low-rent  housing  project  to  provide  central 
administrative  office  facilities  ma^  also  In- 
clude sufficient  facilities  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  functions  as  such  local  public 
agency,  and  In  such  case,  the  Authority  shall 
require  that  an  economic  rent  shall  be 
charged  for  the  facilities  In  such  building 
which  are  used  for  the  administration  of 
Its  functions  as  such  local  public  agency 
and  shall  be  paid  from  fvmds  derived  from 
sources  other  than  the  low-rent  housing 
projects  of  such  public  housing  agency. 

Section  210  would  amend  this  paragraph 
to  Include  cases  where  the  public  housing 
agency  and  the  local  redevelopment  agency 
are  separate  legal  entities  but  operate 
through  a  combined  central  office  admin- 
istrative staff.  It  is  not  intended  to  require 
that  such  building  for  combined  central 
office  staffs  must  be  located  on  the  site  of 
a  low-rent  hotislng  project. 

Disposal  and  use  of  projects 

Section  211  (a)  amends  section  607  of  the 
act  of  October  14,  1940  (Lanham  Act),  to 
authorize  the  PHA  Commissioner  to  modify 


the  terms  of  any  contract  relating  to  any 
housing  projects  disposed  of  by  him  to  co- 
operatives. 

Section  211  (b)  amends  section  406  (c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956  to  extend  for  a 
period  of  2  years  the  time  in  which  military 
personnel  may  continue  to  occupy  war  hoxis- 
ing  projects  PA-36011  and  PA-36012  (Pas- 
sayunk)  which  are  presently  owned  by  tht 
Housing  Authority  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TTTLE    m.    RELOCATION    HOUSING    FOE    DISPLACED 
FAMTLIES    OR    PERSONS 

Under  this  title,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  would  be  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions to  construct,  rehabilitate,  or  convert 
structures  providing  rental  housing  and  re- 
lated facilities  for  displaced  families  and  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  Income  (Including 
land  acquisition  and  site  Improvement) . 
Federal  loans  for  housing  for  displaced 
persons 

Section  301(a)  states  that  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  title  to  assist  private  nonprofit  cor- 
porations to  provide  housing  and  related  fa- 
cilities for  displaced  families  and  persons. 

Section  301(b)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  loans  to  carry  out  such  pur- 
pose, but  provides  that  no  such  loan  may  be 
made  unless  the  corporation  shows  that  It 
cannot  secure  the  necessary  funds  from  other 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as 
favorable  as  those  applicable  to  loans  from 
the  AdminlEtrator.  The  proposed  construc- 
tion mtist  be  undertaken  in  an  economical 
manner,  and  must  not  be  of  elaborate  or 
extravagant  design  or  materials. 

Section  301(c)  limits  any  such  loan  to  98 
percent  of  the  total  development  cost  of  the 
construction  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, with  a  maximum  maturity  of  50 
years.  Such  a  loan  would  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  not  more  than  the  higher  of  (1)  2^4 
percent  or  (2)  one-fourth  of  1  percent  added 
to  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  Admin- 
istrator on  funds  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasxiry  (see  subrectlon   (e) ) . 

Section  301(d)  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  obtain  funds  for  loans  under  this  title 
by  issuing  rates  and  obligations  for  purchase 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $250  million  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time. 

Section  301(e)  provides  that  rates  or  other 
obligations  issued  by  the  Administrator,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  which  shall  not  be  more  than 
the  higher  of  (1)  2^^  percent  or  (2)  average 
Interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  pur- 
chase notes  or  other  obligations  issued  by  the 
Administrator  and  authorized  to  sell  any  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations.  All  redemp- 
tions, purchases,  and  sales  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  are  required  to  be  treated 
as  public-debt  transactions. 

Powers  of  Administrator 
Section  302  confers  upon  the  Administrator 
(in  addition  to  any  authority  otherwise 
vested  in  him)  the  same  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  (except  those  not  appropriate  for 
this  program)  as  are  vested  in  him  for  pur- 
poses of  the  college  housing  program  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950.  Under  the  author- 
ity granted  to  the  Administrator  under  this 
section,  he  would  have  power  to  make  neces- 
sary rules  and  regulations,  sue  and  be  sued, 
deal  In  various  ways  with  any  property  ac- 
quired or  held  by  him,  obtain  Insurance 
against  loss,  modify  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  loan  contracts  (which  may  contain  such 
covenants,  conditions,  and  provisions  as  he 
deems  necessary),  and  contract  without  ad- 
vertising In  certain  cases,  and  his  operations 
under  the  program  would  be  generally  sub- 
ject to  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act. 
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Prohibition  of  hotels 

S«ctlon  303  prohlblta  the  use  of  houalng 
cijnatructed  under  the  new  program  for 
tranBlent  or  hotel  purposes  while  the  loans 
made  under  this  title  for  such  construction 
are  stUl  outstanding.  The  Administrator 
would  define  the  term  "transient  or  hotel 
purposes,"  but  rental  for  any  period  less  than 
30  days  would.  In  any  event,  constitute  use 
for  such  purposes. 

Deflnitions 

Section  304  contains  deflnitions  of  terms 
used  In  this  title.  The  term  "displaced  fam- 
ilies or  persons"  would  mean  families  or  per- 
sons displaced  by  construction  or  renewal 
activity  undertaken  by  any  public  body  or 
by  the  action  of  a  public  body  or  court,  either 
through  the  enforcement  of  local  codes  or 
tlirough  the  demolition,  closing  or  improve- 
ment of  dwellings.  The  term  "corporation" 
would  be  limited  to  private,  nonprofit  cor- 
porations which  are  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator as  to  financial  responsibility.  The 
term  "family  or  person  of  low  or  moderate 
Income"  is  any  family  or  person  whose  net 
Income  Is  insufficient  to  enable  such  family 
or  person  to  obtain,  without  the  assistance 
of  this  title,  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing accommodations  In  the  locality  at  rentals 
within  the  ability  of  such  family  or  person 
to  pay. 

S.  194.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  (College  Housing)  to 
authorize  loans  to  educational  Institutions 
for  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, conversion,  and  Improvement  of  class- 
room buildings  and  other  academic  facilities. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  IV 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Loans   for   classroom^    buildings   and   other 
academic  facilities 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other 
purpKsses  for  which  financial  assistance  may 
be  extended  under  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  make  loans  to  educational  insti- 
tutions for  ( 1 )  the  construction  of  new  struc- 
tures suitable  for  use  as  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, and  related  facilities  (including  Ini- 
tial equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities) 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  Instruction 
of  students,  the  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution, or  the  conduct  of  varied  research 
activities,  and  (2)  the  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, conversion,  or  Improvement  of  existing 
structures  for  the  uses  described  above  If 
such  structures  are  otherwise  inadequate  for 
such  uses.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'educational  Institution'  means  any  educa- 
tional institution  offering  at  least  a  two- 
year  program  acceptable  for  full  credit  to- 
ward a  baccalaureate  degree,  including  any 
public  educational  Institution,  or  any  pri- 
vate educational  Institution  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

"(b)  Any  educational  Institution  which, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  has 
contracted  for  the  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  conversion,  or  Improvement 
of  any  structures  for  the  uses  described  In 
subsection  (a)  may,  in  connection  there- 
with, receive  loans  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tl(jn,  as  the  Administrator  may  determine, 
but  no  such  loan  shall  be  made  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  Improvement  of 
any  such  structure  If  the  work  thereon  was 
commenced  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  or  was  completed  prior  to  the  filing 
of  an  application  under  this  section." 

(b)  The  heading  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Housing"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Loans". 

(c)  Title  rV  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by — 


(1)  striking  out  "Federal"  in  the  heading 
of  section  401  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"College  housing" : 

(2)  Inserting  after  "loan"  In  clause  (1)  of 
the  first  proviso  to  section  401  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing: "(including  any  loan  under  section 
405  of  this  title)"; 

(3)  striking  out  "A  loan  to  an  educational 
Institution  may  be  in  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  totr'  development  cost  of  the 
facility,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator." 
In  section  401  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "A  loan  under  this 
section  to  an  edu(  ational  Institution  may  be 
In  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  total  de- 
velopment cost  of  the  facility,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  and  a  loan  under  sec- 
tion 405  of  this  title  to  an  educational  in- 
stitution may  be  In  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  cost  of  construction  of  the  struc- 
tures involved  (including  related  facilities), 
and  the  land  on  v/hlch  the  structures  are  lo- 
cated, as  determined  by  the  Administrator"; 

(4)  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  before  the 
text  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  401,  by 
striking  out  "under  this  title"  in  such  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  (d) 
a  new  paragraph  is  follows: 

"(2)  In  addltl(m  to  the  notes  and  other 
obligations  authorized  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  Issue 
to  the  Secretary,  from  time  to  time  and  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $250,000,000.  notes  and  other 
obligations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  405  of  this  title,"; 

(5)  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  In  sec- 
tion 403  (c)  (2)  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  i.he  Administrator  shall  ex- 
tend fiscal  assistance  to  educational  Insti- 
tutions under  section  405  only  after  con- 
sultation with  such  Office  of  Education";  and 

(6)  Inserting  iifter  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  title,"  In  secUon  404  the  following:  "ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  section  405.". 

The  digest  accompanying  Senate  bill 
194  is  as  follows: 

Digest  or  S.  194 

LOANS    FOR    CLASSnOOM     BUILOINCS     AND     OTHEX 
ACADHMIC    FACILITIES 

Section  1  amends  title  IV  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  405.  authorizing  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  make 
loans  to  educational  institutions  for  the 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  related  fixed  facilities  and 
Initial  utilities  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  Instruction  of  students,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  institution,  or  the  conduct  of 
varied  research  activities.  Loans  under  the 
new  section  405  would  be  made  from  a  re- 
volving fund  which  would  be  established  by 
Treasury  loans  ol  a  total  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $250  million. 

Sections  1(b)  and  (c)  make  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  throughout  title  IV 
of  such  act  in  order  to  utilize  the  existing 
procedures  and  requirements  of  such  title 
(already  applicable  to  college  housing  loans) 
In  carrying  out  the  new  classroom  loan  pro- 
gram. 

S.  195.  A  blU  relating  to  the  foreclosure  of 
FHA  Insured  mortgages. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
204  (a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended,  Is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  last  proviso  the  fol- 
lowing: 

":  And  provided  further.  That  with  re- 
spect to  any  mortgage  covering  a  one-,  two-, 
three-,  or  four-family  residence  Insured 
under  this  Act,  If  the  Commissioner  finds, 
after  notice  of  default,  that  the  default  was 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  mortgagor  and  it  is  probable  that   the 


mortgage  will  be  restored  to  good  standing 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  he  may, 
under  such  regulations  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  extend  the  time  for  curing  de- 
fault and  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
mortgagee  providing  that  if  the  mortgage  la 
subsequently  foreclosed,  any  Interest  accru- 
ing after  the  date  of  the  agreement  which  la 
not  paid  by  the  mortgagor  may  be  Included 
In  the  debentures". 

Sec.  2.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Acquisition  of  mortgages  to  avoid 
foreclosure 
"Sec.  229.  Upon  receiving  notice  of  the 
default  of  any  mortgage  covering  a  one-, 
two-,  three-,  or  four-family  residence  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  Insured  under  this 
title,  the  Commissioner,  in  his  discretion 
and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  foreclosure 
of  the  mortgage,  may  acquire  the  loan  and 
the  security  therefor  upon  issuance  to  the 
mortgagee  of  debentures  having  a  total  face 
value  equal  to  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
of  the  loan  plus  any  accrued  Interest  and 
any  proper  advances  theretofore  made  by 
the  mortgagee  under  the  provisions  of  the 
mortgage;  and  after  the  acquisition  of  such 
mortgage  by  the  Commissioner  such  mort- 
gagee shall  have  no  further  rights,  liabil- 
ities, or  obligations  with  respect  thereto. 
The  provisions  of  section  204  relating  to  the 
Issuance  of  debentures  Incident  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  foreclosed  properties  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  debentures  Issued  under  this 
subsection,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
204  relating  to  the  rights,  liabilities,  and 
obligations  of  a  mortgagee  shall  apply  witb 
reepect  to  the  Commissioner  when  he  haa 
acquired  an  insured  mortgage  under  thia 
section,  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to 
regulations  (modifying  such  provisions  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  render  their  appli- 
cation for  such  purposes  appropriate  and 
effective)  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner." 

The  digest  accompanying  Senate  bill 
195  is  as  follows: 

Digest  or  S.   195 

EXTENSION    or  TIME   rOI   CtTXING    IfCHtTCAGK 
DEFAULT 

Section  1  amends  section  204(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner, where  a  mortgage  covering  a  1-, 
2-.  3-.  or  4-famlly  dwelling  Insured  under 
any  FHA  program  is  In  default  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  mortgagor's  control 
and  the  default  will  probably  be  corrected 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  extend 
the  time  for  c\iring  such  default  and  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  providing  for  the  payment 
to  the  mortgagee  In  debentures  (If  the  mort- 
gage is  subsequently  foreclosed)  of  any  in- 
terest thereafter  accruing. 

ACQinSITION    OF    MORTGAGES    TO    AVOID 
FORECLOSURE 

Section  2  adds  to  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  a  new  section  229.  authorizing 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  foreclosure,  to  acquire 
any  mortgage,  covering  a  1-.  2-,  3-,  or  4-fam- 
lly dwelling  which  Is  insured  under  that  title, 
by  issuing  debentures  to  the  mortgagee. 
Upon  such  acquisition,  the  Commissioner 
would  become  the  mortgagee,  and  the  origi- 
nal mortgagee  would  have  no  further  rights, 
liabilities,  or  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
mortgage. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OP  1954,  RELATING  TO 
NONRECOGNITION  OP  GAIN  OR 
LOSS  UPON  CERTAIN  DISTRIBU- 
TIONS OP  STOCK 
Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
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to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  provide  for  nonrecognition 
of  gain  or  lo6s  upon  certain  distributions 
of  stock  made  pursuant  to  orders 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  200)  to  iunend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  nonrecognition  of  gain  ^r  loss 
upon  certain  distributions  of  stock  made 
pursuant  to  orders  enforcing  the  anti- 
tinist  laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prear,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  85th  Congress  I  ad- 
vised the  Senate  of  my  intention  to  rein- 
troduce early  this  year  a  bill  which  I 
first  offered  last  June. 

This  proposed  legislation  which  I  now 
a^ain  introduce  is  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
ministration of  antitrust  policy  by 
correcting  a  serious  inequity  in  our  tax 
laws. 

At  an  appropriate  early  date,  I  shall 
request  the  Finance  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  meritorious  proposal, 
following  which  I  am  certain  it  will  re- 
ceive approval  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatl\  es. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  introduced 
this  bill  last  year,  I  did  not  press  for 
immediate  hearings,  believing  instead 
that  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
would  naturally  desire  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  examine  its  provi- 
sions. 

The  intervening  8  months  have,  I 
trust,  been  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  hope  thpt  these  agencies  will  now 
be  in  a  position  to  give  their  support  in 
view  of  precedents  established  by  the 
bank  and  utility  holding  company  acts. 

The  problem  presentiKl,  Mr.  President. 
Is  technical  and  rathei-  difficult  to  pre- 
sent in  laymen's  languege. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Senate's  time  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  matter  in  detail  at 
this  time,  except  to  say.  by  way  of  brief 
explanation,  that  literally  hundreds  of 
our  business  concerns  own  stock  in  other 
businesses. 

Generally  speaking,  if  they  distribute 
this  stock  to  their  own  shareholders,  the 
distribution  is  treated  for  tax  purposes 
under  existing  law  as  a  dividend. 

The  Congress  has  recognized,  Mr. 
President,  that  when  legislation  in  the 
public  interest  is  enactc^d  which  requires 
a  corix>ration  to  make  such  distributions, 
the  imposition  of  ordinary  income  tax 
at  that  time  would  be  unfair  and  in- 
equitable. 

As  long  ago  as  1938.  Congress  acted  to 
postpone  the  tax  on  distribution  made 
in  obedience  to  orders  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  under  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act.  un- 
til the  time  when  the  recipient  sells  the 
stock.  . 

As  recently  as  1956.  Congress  followed 
this  precedent  and  wrote  it  into  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  with  respect  to 
involuntary  distributions  required  by 
that  legislation. 

Thus,  when  Congress  has  enacted  new 
law  in  the  public  interest,  it  has  taken 
Fteps  to  protect  citizens  from  unjustified 
taxation. 


In  the  antitrust  field,  however,  Con- 
gress has  written  statutes  so  broad  so 
virtually  to  delegate  legislative  powers  to 
the  judiciary. 

When,  in  exercising  these  ix)wers,  the 
courts  feel  they  must  order  a  corpora- 
tion to  distribute  the  stock  of  another 
corporation  to  its  own  stockholders,  there 
is  no  way  for  the  judiciary  to  provide  tax 
relief. 

My  bill,  if  enacted,  would  extend  to 
antitrust  proceedings  the  protection 
which  Congress  has  insisted  upon  in  the 
other  instances  I  have  cited. 

There  would  be  no  exemption  from  tax 
when  the  stockholder  sells  the  stock,  but 
its  receipt  would  not  be  subject  to  in- 
come tax. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  need  for  prompt  action  is  em- 
phasized by  the  Du  Pont-General  Motor - 
case,  but  the  problem  is  a  continuing  one 
involving  antitrust  enforcement  for 
many  years  to  come. 

More  than  40  years  ago.  the  Du  Pont 
Co.,  which  then  was  owned  by  7,200 
stoclcholders,  made  a  substantial  invest- 
ment in  sliares  of  the  General  Motors 
Corp. 

Two  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  by 
a  4-to-2  vote  held  that  through  this  in- 
vestment there  is  a  "reasonable  proba- 
bility" of  restraint  in  future  trade  rela- 
tions of  the  two  companies. 

The  case  was  returned  to  the  lower 
courts  for  determination  of  a  remedy, 
and  the  remedy  asked  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  a  court  order  for  the  sale 
of  one-third  of  this  General  Motors  in- 
vestment, on  behalf  of  certain  Du  Pont 
common  stockholders,  and  distribution 
of  the  remainder  to  the  other  Du  Pont 
common  shareholders  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Today  there  are  194,000  holders  of  Du 
Font's  common  stock. 

They  include  nearly  15,000  of  my  Dela- 
ware constituents,  as  well  as  constit- 
uents of  every  one  of  my  colleagues  who 
purchased  this  stock  in  good  faith. 

They  paid  a  price  for  it  which  in- 
cluded their  proportionate  equity  in  Du 
Font's  General  Motors  holdings. 

If  the  Court  should  order  the  Justice 
Department  proposal  into  effect,  a  Du 
Pont  stockholder  would  receive  his  pro 
rata  share  of  Du  Font's  63  million  shares 
of  General  Motors  stock. 

He  would  have  two  pieces  of  paper 
instead  of  one,  and  the  value  of  his  Du 
Pont  stock  would  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately to  the  value  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  received. 

He  would  be  no  richer,  Mr.  President, 
but  he  would  be  poorer. 

For  the  stockholders  would  collectively 
be  subject  to  a  tax  estimated  at  $700 
million. 

Each  individual  shareholder  would  be 
subject  to  a  Federal  tax,  not  to  mention 
State  taxes,  of  from  $5.60  to  $30.45  or 
more  for  etich  share  of  Du  Pont  stock 
owned,  assuming  a  market  value  of 
only  $35  a  share  for  General  Motors. 

I  am  very  deeply  concerned  that  other 
economic  consequences  could  be  even 
more  disastrous,  for  competent  financial 
analysts  have  estimated  that  forced 
sales  would  result  in  a  $5  billion  drop  in 
the  market  value  of  Du  Pont  smd  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock. 


Surely.  Mr.  President,  this  is  grossly 
unfair  to  the  194,000  Du  Pont  stock- 
holders, including  47,500  company  em- 
ployees in  27  States,  who  are  innocent 
of  any  law  violation  or  wrongdoing. 

It  is  likewise  unfair  to  the  322  in- 
surance companies,  the  1,234  charitable 
organizations,  the  518  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  the  119  fraternal  organ- 
izations  which   own  Du   Pont   stock. 

And,  it  Is  similarly  unjust  to  the  more 
than  700,000  shareholders  of  General 
Motors,  who  also  include  similar  in- 
stitutions in  ever  larger  numbers. 

This  Is  the  penalty  proposed — not  upon 
the  two  companies,  but  upon  innocent 
individuals  and  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  did  not 
suggest  penalties,  but  merely  asked  for 
a  determination  of  the  equitable  relief 
necessary  and  appropriate  in  the  public 
interest  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  the 
acquisition. 

Only  Congress  has  the  power  to  make 
the  relief  sought  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  p>ossible  without  unwarranted 
injury  to  our  citizens  and  the  economy, 
in  line  with  the  precedents  it  has  estab- 
lished in  the  past. 

We  should  act,  and  act  promptly,  to 
give  all  parties  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
future  cases  certain  to  arise,  the  benefit 
of  a  simple  solution  which  is  fair  to  the 
Government,  and  to  its  citizens. 


CONSTRUCmON  OP  DAM  ON  POTO- 
MAC RIVER  BY  POTOMAC  ELEC- 
TRIC POWER  CO. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bxttler],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  to  conGtruct,  maintain,  and 
operate,  at  its  own  expense,  a  dam  on  the 
Potomac  River  at  a  specified  point. 

The  location  of  the  proposed  dam  is 
suitable  to  the  interests  of  navigation;  it 
is  approximately  three -fourths  of  a  mile 
downstream  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Potomac  and  Monocacy  Rivers  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md. 

Mr.  President,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  is  busily  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  electric  energy  gen- 
erating plant  at  Dickerson.  Md.,  in  the 
area  near  where  the  proposed  dam  would 
be  constructed.  The  company  has  al- 
ready expended  between  22  and  23  mil- 
lion dollars  on  the  construction  of  this 
plant.  The  first  175,000-kilowatt  unit 
will  start  operations  this  summer,  and 
the  second  should  be  in  operation  in 
1960.  With  the  completion  of  the  two 
imits,  the  company  will  have  expended 
about  $55  million  on  this  new  and  mod- 
em generating  plant. 

However,  in  order  that  electric  energy 
consumers  in  Maryland  and  in  the  entire 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  service  area 
may  have  the  maximum  use  of  the  plant, 
the  company  should  be  able  to  construct 
two  additional  units,  but  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  do  so  unless  the  proposed  dam 
is  authorized  and  constructed.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  plant  may 
have    available    the    additional    water 
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which  would  be  provided  by  the  proposed 
dam. 

The  third  and  fourth  units  would  mean 
an  additional  expenditure  of  vast 
amounts  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
company. 

I  should  point  out  here  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  in  a  form  which  is 
afjreeable  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  fact,  the 
location  of  the  plant  at  Dickerson,  Md.. 
was  decided  after  consultation  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  In  addition,  the  leg- 
islation requires  that  the  plans  for  the 
dam  muBt  be  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  amazing  growth  of  this  area  de- 
mands that  the  third  and  fourth  units  at 
the  Dickerson  plant  be  completed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  The  early  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  expedite  the 
planning  and  completion  of  these  vitally 
needed  units.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
which  this  legislation  will  be  referred  to 
hold  early  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legislation  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
may  pass  it  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  223)  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Potomac  Electric 
?*rfwer  Co.  for  the  construction  of  a  dam 
on  the  Potomac  River,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bkall  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Butler > ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


USE  OP  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  CARRYING  OUT 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  AID  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  tlie  Mutual  Security  Act  so 
as  to  require  greater  use  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  carrying  out 
certain  foreign  aid  programs. 

Por  more  than  10  years  the  United 
States  has  endeavored  to  aid  nations  of 
the  free  world  so  as  to  Improve  their 
position  and  their  ability  to  contribute 
to  the  common  goal  of  world  peace  and 
progress. 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  that  goal. 

In  view  of  the  current  world  situation, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future,  it  would 
seem  apparent  that  the  need  for  certain 
types  of  foreign  aid  will  continue. 

In  light  of  this  prospect,  it  is  important 
that  the  mutual  security  program  be 
continually  reviewed  as  to  possible  im- 
provements of  perfections  in  line  with 
changing  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  endeavors  to  modify  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  in  accordance  with  de- 
velopments in  our  domestic  agricultural 
situation. 

The  productive  capacity  of  American 
apiculture  is  well  known.  Our  5  million 
farms  are  able  to  produce,  and  have  been 
producing  more  food  and  fiber  than  our 
own  population  uses,  and  more  than  we 
have  been  exporting.    Hence,  inventories 


of  surplus  farm  commodities  have  been 
accumulating. 

All  reliable  estimates  point  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  situation  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Improperly  used,  this  productive  ca- 
pacity can  become  an  economic  cancer — 
not  only  to  agriculture  but  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  used  wisely,  our 
surplus  production  can  be  an  Important 
tool  in  furthering  the  alms  and  goals  of 
our  country  and  the  entire  free  world. 

The  bill  I  have  just  introduced  recog- 
nizes this  fact,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
continuing  agricultural  surpluses  and 
continuing  need  for  foreign  aid. 

The  bill  rcquiies  that,  beRinninn  with 
fiscal  year  1960,  25  percent  of  the  funds 
available  for  the  mutual  security  pro- 
grams— excepting  military  assistance 
and  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  shall 
be  used  to  finance  export  and  sale  of 
surplus  agriculture  commodities.  The 
funds  generated  through  this  action 
would  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act. 

Under  the  present  language  of  the  act. 
section  402,  $175  million  is  earmarked  for 
this  purpose. 

Under  my  proposed  change,  the  funds 
available  would  be  geared  to  a  certain 
percent;it;e  of  the  total. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  proposed 
language  would  result  In  a  substantial 
Increase  in  funds  available  under  section 
402. 

I  believe  the  increased  u.se  of  surplus 
farm  commodlti<;s  in  our  foreign  aid  is 
desirable,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
long-term  prospects  for  a  continuation 
of  each. 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  request  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  give  this  proposal 
full  consideration. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  RELATING  TO  PAYMENT  OF 
BENEFITS  AT  AGE  60 

Mr.  I  ANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
provides  that  full  benefits  will  be  paid  to 
our  people  when  they  reach  60  years  of 
age.  I  have  niceived  a  tremendous 
amount  of  mail  from  constituents  in 
North  Dakota  and  from  citizens  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  who  maintain  that 
the  present  law  should  be  amended  to 
lower  the  age  to  60  years  of  age,  because 
of  the  many  hardships  that  confront 
those  depending  upon  social  security  who 
must  wait  the  additional  years  to  qualify 
under  the  present  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  blU  (S.  233)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
full  benefits  thereunder,  when  based 
upon  the  attainment  of  retirement  age, 
will  be  payable  to  individuals  at  age  60, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lancer,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


LOANS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  TO  OBTAIN 
A  COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  any  high-school  gradu- 
ate may  receive  a  loan  to  obtain  a  college 
or  university  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  234 1  to  provide  for  loans 
to  individuaLs  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  obtain  a  collerre  or  university 
education,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lancer, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


RELIEF  FROM  LIABILITY  FOR  RE- 
PAYMENT OP  AMOUNTS  ERRONE- 
OUSLY PAID  TO  CERTAIN  VETER- 
ANS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  5-enator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young).  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  relieve  veterans  from  lia- 
bility for  repayment  of  amounts  which 
were  erroneously  paid  to  them  while  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  ( S.  235  >  to  relieve  certain  vet- 
erans from  liability  for  repayment  of 
amounts  erroneoasly  paid  to  them  while 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Langer  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota",  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


DINOSAUR  NATIONAL  PARK. 
COLO.  AND  UTAH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day I  Introduced  a  bill  S.  160  to  establish 
Dinosaur  National  Park  as  our  30th  na- 
tional park.  It  would  encompass  that 
area  now  operated  as  a  national  monu- 
ment in  Utah  and  Colorado.  The  press 
of  Senate  business  on  Friday  precluded 
my  making  this  statement  at  that  time. 

This  bill  Is  virtually  the  same  as  S. 
2577  which  I  sponsored  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress. The  earlier  bill  provided  for  a 
substantial  expansion  of  the  monument 
area  while,  under  S.  160.  the  park  boun- 
daries would  coincide  with  the  present 
monument  boundaries.  Additionally, 
section  3  of  the  revised  bill  contains  sorie 
minor  changes  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  ac- 
ceptance of  lands  for  access  roads  into 
the  park. 

In  this  area,  the  Green  and  Yampa 
Rivers  slash  through  picturesque  gorges 
to  come  together  deep  in  a  canyon  to 
form  the  great  Colorado  River.  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  this  remote  and  beau- 
tiful scenery  warrants  the  development, 
the  acceasibUity,  and  the  prestige  which 
park  status  would  bring. 

Those  who  live  In  the  region  remem- 
ber, as  do  many  others,  the  controversy 
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over  authorization  of  the  Echo  Park  Dam 
vkithin  the  borders  of  Dinosaur  Monu- 
ment. I  am  one  of  those  who  sought  con- 
struction of  that  dam.  As  to  my  cur- 
rent feelings  in  this  regard  they  are  un- 
changed since  July  17,  1957.  at  which 
I. me  I  said,  in  intro<lucing  the  earlier 
bill: 

For  a  brief  period  of  time  In  Its  recent 
hUtory  Dliiosaur  was  a  controversial  area, 
bprau;e  It  was  to  be  the  site  of  Echo  Park 
D.iin.  (  ne  of  the  units  of  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  development.  When  this  project- 
ed dam,  Impciriant  though  It  was  to  the 
project,  became  a  niuttcr  of  widespread  pub- 
Ik-  iMtCT-ert,  the  CongresE  subsequently  eliml- 
narrd  It  frrm  the  development  so  that  the 
iire;»  would  be  prcicrved  In  Its  natural  state. 

As  one  of  the  propwaenta  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  Including 
the  Echo  Park  Dam,  I  have  In  this  bill  pur- 
puEcly  omitted  reference  to  power  withdraw- 
als, prefcrrinpr  to  leave  that  Issue  where  It 
stands.  One  Cv^ngrcss  cannot  bind  a  future 
CoiiKress.  We  arc  not  f'>rc&lghted  enou'ih  to 
dctcrmlp*  f'>r  nil  time  :he  best  Interests  of 
the  people  of  this  cour  try.  The  only  pur- 
po.-se  of  'his  bill  la  to  give  national  park 
status  to  tills  remarkab.e  area,  and  to  make 
available  Ite  great  seen  c  values  to  millions 
of  Americans  to  whom  It  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  name. 

Mimy  of  uf.  In  and  out  of  Congress,  be- 
li'\e  tl.at  wo  should  no*  recognize  the  pop- 
tiiarity  of  this  rcriark.-  ble  area  by  making 
It.  through  consrressloiial  action,  a  full- 
lledgcd  naiional  park. 

Hearings  on  my  prfiposal  have  already 
teen  held— by  the  Se:iate  Interior  Com- 
mit tee  on  July  8.  1C58.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  proceed  promptly  to  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  imfiortant  bill.  S.  160. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  pi  inted  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  fs  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  order  to  pre- 
serve m  a  natural  condition  as  a  national 
park  for  the  benefit  and  Inspiration  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations,  the  nationally 
Important  scenic  prandeur,  geologic  phenom- 
ein.  and  scientific  features  of  those  portions 
of  the  canyons  of  tl.e  Ys.mpa  and  Green  Riv- 
ers that  are  now  contained  In  the  Dinosaur 
•^  National  Mmumcnt,  Colo,  and  Utah,  there 
Is  hereby  established,  as  described  In  section 
2   of   this   act.   the   Dlnc«aur   National   Park. 

fauch  national  park  shaU  be  preserved,  pro- 
tected, and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  beaefit  of  present  and 
future  generations  in  accordance  with  the 
b.oslc  policies  established  by  the  Congress  for 
the  preservation  of  the  national  parks,  pur- 
BUiiit  to  the  act  of  AugJSt  25.  1916  (39  SUt. 
535;  16  use,  1946  ed.,  sees.  1-3),  as 
amended  and  supplemented.  Nothing  con- 
t.-ilned  In  this  act  shall  preclude  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  fronr.  investigating,  under 
the  authority  Invested  In  him  by  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws,  the  suitability  of  reservoir 
and  canal  sites  within  Dinosaur  National 
Park  for  development  under  those  laws  with 
a  view  to  reporting  thereon  to  the  President 
and  the  Cor.gress,  but  no  such  development 
f  h.Tll  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  except 
urder  an  act  of  Congreta  specifically  author- 
li'lng  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  The  Dinosaur  National  Park,  as 
established  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  in- 
clude, subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  those 
lands  In  the  States  ot  Colorado  and  Utah, 
described  as  follows: 


Beginning  at  a  p>olnt  on  the  Utah-Colo- 
rado boundary  line  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  section  12,  township  3  south,  range  25 
east.  Salt  Lake  meridian; 

Thence  westerly  along  section  lines  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  east  half  of  section 
11: 

TTience  southerly  along  the  west  line  of  the 
east  halves  of  sections  11  and  14,  to  the 
soutiiwest  corner  of  the  east  half  of  said 
section  14;  . 

Thence  westerly  along  section  linet  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  20; 

Thence  EOUiherly  along  the  section  line  to 
the  rouihwe.st  corner  of  said  section  20; 

Thence  wc-terly  along  section  lines  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  26,  to  townrhip 

3  south,  range  24  east; 

Thence  sou'Jierly  along  section  lines  to 
the  Eouthwett  corner  of  section  35; 

TheiiCe  westerly  along  the  scciion  line  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  section  3,  township 

4  south,  ran-'e  24  east; 

Thenc3  southerly  along  the  section  line  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  said  section  3; 

Thence  westerly  along  section  lines  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  v.hat  will  probably  be 
when  surveyed  section  7,  township  4  south, 
range  24  e.iEt; 

Tinence  northerly  along -the  section  line  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  Ecctlon  12,  township 
4  south,  range  23  east; 

Thence  westerly  along  section  lines  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  9; 

Thence  southerly  along  section  lln2s  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fcctlon  28; 

Thence  easterly  along  the  south  line  of 
said  section  28  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gr?en  River; 

Thence  upstream  along  the  rleht  bank  of 
the  Green  River  to  the  Intersection  with  the 
east  line  of  section  35; 

Thence  northerly  along  the  east  line  of 
sec 'ion  35  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said 
section  35; 

Thence  easterly  along  section  lines  to  the 
.souiheast  corner  of  section  25,  township  4 
south,  range  24  east; 

Thence  northerly  along  section  lines  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  what  will  probably  be 
when  surveyed  section  13; 

Tlience  easterly  along  section  lines  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  section  12,  township  4 
south,  ran^re  25  east.  Salt  Lake  meridian,  on 
the  Utah-Colorado  boundary  line; 

Tlience  southerly  along  the  Utah-Colorado 
boundary  line  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
section  11.  towuFhlp  6  north,  range  104  west, 
sixth  principal  meridian; 

Thence  easterly  along  section  lines  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  section  10,  township  6 
north,  range  103  west; 

Thence  southerly  along  section  lines  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  23; 

Thence  easterly  along  section  lines  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  section  24; 

Thence  southerly  along  the  section  line  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  section  30.  township 
6  north,  range  102  west; 

Thence  easterly  along  section  lines  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  section  25,  township  6 
north,  range  101  west; 

Thence  southerly  along  the  section  line  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  section  30,  township 
6  north,  range  100  west; 

Thence  easterly  along  section  lines  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  section  29; 

Thence  southerly  along  the  section  line  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  section  33; 

Thence  easterly  along  section  Unas  to  the 
•outheast  corner  of  the  west  half  of  section 
32,  township  6  north,  range  99  west; 

Thence  northerly  along  the  east  lines  of 
the  west  halves  of  sections  32,  29,  20,  17,  8, 
and  5  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  west 
half  of  section  S; 

Thence  westerly  along  section  Unes  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  6  township  8 
north,  range  101  west; 


Thence  northerly  along  section  lines  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  section  25,  township  7 
north,  ranges  101  west; 

Thence  westerly  along  section  lines  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  what  wlU  probably  be 
when  surveyed  section  28,  township  7  north, 
range  102  west; 

Thence  northerly  along  section  lines  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  section  5; 

Thence  easterly  along  section  lines  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  section  34,  townchlp  8 
north,  range  102  west; 

Thence  northerly  along  section  lines  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  section  27; 

Thence  westerly  along  section  lines  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  28; 

Thence  northerly  along  section  lines  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  what  will  probably 
be  when  surveyed  section  5; 

Thence  easterly  along  the  section  line  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  section  33,  township 
9  north,  range  102  west; 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  provide  stiltable  access  to 
Dinosaur  National  Park  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  select  the  location 
of  an  entrance  road  or  roads  to  the  park 
and  to  points  of  interest  in  the  park,  and  to 
acquire  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  for  such 
roads  by  donation  only:  Prorfded.  The  land 
BO  acquired  shall  consist  of  the  fee  title  to 
a  right-of-way  of  not  more  than  100  feet 
and  such  scenic  easements  over  adjoining 
Land  as  the  Sscretr^ry  finds  are  necessary  to 
asstire  a  parklike  character  to  the  roads. 

(b)  Upon  acceptance  of  title  to  such  lands, 
or  interests  therein,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  construct,  reconstruct,  Improve,  and 
maintain  upon  the  land  so  acquired  or  other- 
wise in  government  ownership  an  entrance 
road  or  roads  of  parkway  standards.  Includ- 
ing necessary  bridges,  and  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  National  Park  Service  shall 
be  available  for  these  ptirposes. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  further 
to  promulgate  and  enforce  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  the 
said  entrance  road  or  roads  as  In  his  dis- 
cretion may  be  necessary,  or  he  may.  by  ap- 
propriate order  or  orders,  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  Dinosaur  National  Park  to  include 
the  parkway  lands,  such  order  or  orders  to 
be  effective  upon  publication  In  the  Federal 
R?gister. 

Sec.  4.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
within  Dinosaur  National  Park  by  this  Act 
were  legally  occupied  or  utilized  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act  for  grazing  purposes 
ptirsuant  to  a  lease,  permit,  or  license  issued 
or  authorized  by  any  department,  establish- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  the 
person  so  occupying  or  utilizing  such  lands, 
and  the  heirs,  successors,  or  assigns  of  such 
person,  shall  upon  the  termination  of  such 
lease,  permit,  or  license  be  entitled  to  have 
the  privilege  so  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  him 
renewed  from  time  or  time,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  prescribe,  for  a  period  of  25 
years  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 
and  thereafter  during  the  lifetime  of  such 
person  and  the  lifetime  of  his  heirs,  succes- 
sors, or  assigns,  but  only  if  they  were  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family  on  such  date,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Provided,  That  grazing  privileges  appurte- 
nant to  privately  owned  lands  located  within 
Dinosaur  National  Park  established  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  withdrawn  until  title  to  the 
lands  to  which  such  privileges  are  appurte- 
nant shall  have  vested  in  the  United  States, 
except  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions applicable  thereto  after  reasonable  no- 
tice of  default.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  creating  any  vested 
right,  title.  Interest,  or  estate  in  or  to  any 
Federal  lands. 

Sec.  6.  The  Presidential  proclamations  of 
October  4,  1915.  and  July  14.  1938,  establish- 
ing and  enlarging  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  are  hereby   superseded  and  any 
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remaining  unexpended  balances  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment shall  hereafter  be  available  for  expend- 
iture In  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  Dinosaur  National  Park. 


RTES  OP  INTERPRETATION  GOV- 
E-'^NINQ  QUESTIONS  OP  EFPECT 
OP  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  ON  STATE 
LAWS— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
S?nate  of  January  9,  1959,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  CaroUna  was 
added  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  3)  to  establish  rules  of  interore- 
tation  governing  questions  of  the  eff.^ct 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan  (for  him^^elf 
and  other  Senators)  on  January  9,  1959. 


AMENDMENT  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OF  1953— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  9,  1959,  the  names 
of  Senators  Hennings,  Magnuson.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Hill,  Lancer,  Murray,  Hartke,  Jackson, 
Kerr,  Proxmire,  Morse,  Kefauver.  Car- 
roll, O'Mahoney,  Thurmond,  Jordan, 
Kennedy,  Fulbright,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Sparkman  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  144) 
to  amend  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1953,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Mansfield)  on 
January  9, 1959. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPRHEY: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Johnson  of 
Texas,   at  meeting  of  Democrats  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1959. 

ByMr  DIRK9EN: 
An  address  delivered   by   him  at  Freeport, 
111.,  on  October  17,  1958.  and  one  at  Gale.<=- 
burg..  111.,  on  October  17,  1958,  as  a  part  of 
the  anniversary  series  In  commemoration  of 
the  Lincoln -Etouglas  debates  In  1958. 
ByMr.  KEFAUVER: 
Statement  prepared  by  him  relating  to  the 
Big  Brother  Week  movement. 


VICE    PRESIDENT    NIXON    ON    THE 


MISSILE  RACE 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  press  this  morning  states 
that  Vice  President  Nixon  contends  the 
United  States  is  now  ahead  of  the  Soviets 
in  ballistic  missiles.  If  Mr.  Nixon  made 
that  statement,  it  is  not  correct,  and  I 
do  not  know  a  single  impartial  expert  in 
the  missile  field  who  would  support  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a  continuing  effort 
on  the  part  of  high  officials  in  this  ad- 
ministration to  lull  the  people  into  a  state 
of  complacency  not  justified  by  the  facts. 

I  therefore  call  on  the  Vice  President 
to  £.ive  the  people,  in  percentages,  the 


number  of  operational  ICBM's  this  Na- 
tion will  have  at  the  end  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  the  number  our  intel- 
ligence estimates  the  Soviets  will  have. 

As  further  illustration  of  how  far  we 
are  falling  back,  I  now  also  call  on  the 
Vice  President  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple what  percentage  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  it  is  planned  for  this 
Nation  to  have  operational  as  of.  say. 
January  1961.  2  years  hence,  as  against 
the  ICBM  stockpile  our  intelligence  e.'-ti- 
mates  the  Russians  will  have  by  that 
date. 

The  Vice  President  does  not  need  to 
publish  the  actual  figures,  only  the  per- 
centages. 

There  is  now  little  if  any  time  left. 

Surely  the  people  have  the  right  to 
know  the  truth. 

Therefore,  if  the  Vice  President  does 
not  release  these  percentages  by  the  end 
of  this  week,  I  shall  release  them  myself. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Carl- 
son in  the  chair".  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  the  floor. 


THWARTING  THE  WILL  OF  CON- 
GRESS ON  DEFENSE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  after  listening  to  the  military  ex- 
perts. Consross  appropriated  $  1.321. COO- 
OCO  more  for  national  defense  than  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  now  brouKht  to  liixht  what 
has  happened  to  that  additional  $1.3 
billion — and  this  is  the  story. 

No  more  important  new  wenpon  is 
scheduled  to  come  up  than  the  Minute- 
man— the  ICBM  which  will  follow  the 
Atlas  and  the  Titan. 

The  Conjiress  appropriated  $90  mil- 
lion additional  to  expedite  work  on  the 
Minuteman. 

Not  1  cent  of  that  money  has  been 
used,  or  is  scheduled  to  be  used  durmg 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Hound  Dog  mi-ssile  is  an  air-to- 
ground  unit,  designed  to  extend  the 
range,  and  thereby  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, of  long-range  bombers.  Its 
importance  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  appro- 
priated $43  million  additional  for  that 
missile. 

Not  1  cent  of  this  money  has  been  u'="d. 
or  is  scheduled  to  be  used  during  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

So  that  our  strategic  bombing  force 
can  be  more  truly  intercontinental  in 
range,  the  Congress  appropriated  $t5 
million  for  additional  production  of  KC- 
135  tankers.  The  Strategic  Air  Force 
said  last  month  that  the  production  of 
these  tankers  represented  their  greatest 
shortage. 

Not  1  cent  of  this  money  has  been 
used  or  is  scheduled  to  be  used  during 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Our  Army  lacks  mobility.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  recently  spoke  out  emphatically 
for  more  airlift  to  correct  that  condi- 
tion. 

In  effort  to  partially  correct  this  con- 
dition. Congress  appropriated  $140  mil- 
lion for  the  production  of  modern 
strategic  airlift  aircraft. 


Not  one  cent  of  this  $140  million  has 
been  used,  or  is  scheduled  to  be  used  in 
tlie  present  fiscal  year. 

Tne  new  atomic  submarines,  equipiJcd 
with  Polaris  missiles,  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
retaliation  against  any  sudden  surprise 
nuclear  attack. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $603  million  more  to  expand 
this  Folaris-submarine  program,  from 
five  such  weapons  systems  to  nine. 

A  few  weeks  a.co  the  administration 
did  allocate  some  of  this  money  for  one 
additional  submarine.  There  is  no  plan 
to  use  tlic  rest  of  this  money  during  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Once  again,  money  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  the  personnel  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corps  was  either  frozen. 
or  used  for  other  purposes  not  SF>ecifled 
by  the  Congre.ss. 

This  year  the  same  action  was  true 
about  additional  money  appropriated 
for  the  personnel  of  the  Army. 

In  summary,  out  of  the  total  of  $1.3 
billion  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
additional  security,  only  34  p>ercent  has 
been  allocated  for  use  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
appropriated. 

Another  8  percent  of  this  total  is  being 
used  for  purposes  for  wliich  it  was  not 
appropriated. 

The  remaining  58  percent  has  been 
frozen:  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
states  it  does  not  plan  to  use  the  money 
during  this  fiscal  year. 

There  have  been  previous  cases  where 
the  administration  has  thwarted  efforts 
of  the  Congress  to  give  this  Nation  an 
adequate  defen.sp;  but  none  as  clear,  or 
as  large  in  scope,  as  the  above  action 
this  year. 


THE    EQUALITY    OP    OPPORTUNITY 
BILL 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  lies 
on  the  desk,  with  many  cosponsors.  a 
bill  which  should  commend  itself  to  the 
co.^ponsorship  of  an  increasing  number 
of  Senators.  The  trend  toward  bigness 
in  Amrrican  business  units  is  causing 
inquiry  and  concern. 

Many  of  the  little  fcll'-ws  who  are  the 
backbone  of  America  are  being  squeezed 
out. 

Often  this  is  done  by  the  kind  of  price 
ccmpctiticn  which  leads  to  a  monopoly 
or  tends  to  reduce  ccmpetiticn. 

This  continues  to  be  legal  because  of 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  so- 
called  Standard  Oil  case — (Standard  Oil 
Co.  V.  Federal  Trade  C(  mmission  ( <  1951 ) 
340  U.S.  231.)  In  order  to  plug  a  loop- 
hole found  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
existing  antiprice  di.scr;mination  statute, 
S.  11  is  introduced  again.  Many  may 
differ  as  to  the  language  which  should 
be  used  to  safeguard  the  competitive 
rights  of  small  business,  but  I  think  none 
will  deny  that  small  business  must  be 
presei-ved  for  the  benefit  of  all  America. 

I  therefore  invite  attention  to  the  op- 
portunity of  cosponsoring  this  bill  so 
that  it  can  have  a  fair  hearing. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may  In- 
form themselves  as  to  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  this  bill,  and  because  it  has  not 
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yet  been  printed,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  b;il  be  printed  as  part  of 

my  remarks,  tosc'-her  with  m>  explana- 
tion of  its  cUcct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
.statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s    11 
A  bill   to  amend  the  R  jblnscn-Patman  Act 

With  reference  to  equality  of  opportunity 

TKC!  AR/VTION   OF   PX-RPO.SE  AN'D  POLICY 

To  reaffirm  the  natlnnal  public  policy  and 
the  puj  p<^^*  ^i  Con^re'-s  in  the  laws  against 
imiawful  re^'.rai:Us  and  mr.nvnolics.  com- 
monly de6..:r.uitd  'aiutiruii'  laws,  which 
anumg  oiher  thintrs  prchibit  pi  .ce  dl.:crim- 
Inailnn:  to  ad  in  intrlU'jpnt.  fnlr.  and  eftec- 
t  ve  .".(Ini'nl' trat.  in  nnU  enforcement  thcre- 
(.1:  nrd  to  f-trrn  'Uicn  the  R  >3i!i;on-Patmnn 
Ar.ti-Price  DlFcrimlnat'.on  Act  and  the  pro- 
tection which  It  afTordf  to  Independent  busi- 
ness, the  Cor-TCfs  1  ereby  re-.flirms  that  the 
purpose  of  t!ie  ant.'.ruci  lavs  In  pruhlba- 
iiig  price  di.'^o:  imlnftticns  Is  to  secure  equality 
t.f  cppiriun.ty  to  f:ll  persor.s  to  comycte  in 
tr.nde  cr  tu.li'cs  and  to  pre  erve  compcll- 
tl')n  where  It  exl  t?.  to  restore  It  where  It  is 
df si  roved,  and  to  p:rmit  It  to  spring  up  in 
new  fields. 

Be  it  enact rd  by  thr  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprrsrntati-  lS  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenra  m  CDfigr^as  at'cvibled.  That  siib- 
secllon  !b)  of  Etci:  m  2  of  the  net  entitled 
'An  art  to  r\i;-'-i!tmrnt  existing  laws  ag.itnEt 
unlawful  rer", rtiints  .nnd  monopolies,  and  for 
other  piirpr'^cf."  np^roved  Octibcr  15.  1044. 
as  amf>ndcd  <  15  U  S  C.  13(b)  ».  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  fullaws: 

"Sec  2  (b)  Upm  proof  being  made,  at 
niw  liearintr  on  a  complaint  under  this  sec- 
tiin,  thnt  thfre  h:  s  been  dlFcrimlnatlon  in 
price  or  ser\  ire-;  or  fiirillties  furnished,  the 
burden  of  rcbu'tlr.g  the  prima  facie  case  thus 
made  by  showine  Justification  shall  be  upon 
the  person  cliaiuTd  with  a  viclatlon  of  this 
section,  and  unless  Justification  shnll  be 
nmrmatlvely  shown,  tlie  C-ommlsslon  Is  au- 
thorized to  \^TMe  an  order  tcrinlnatli.g  the 
discrimination:  Provided,  hoicrver.  That  un- 
less the  evidence  BfTlrmatlvely  shows  that  the 
effect  of  the  dl.-cnmination  may  be  substan- 
tlaliy  to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly  In  any  line  of  commerce.  In  any 
section  of  the  country.  It  shall  be  a  complete 
defense  for  a  seller  to  show  that  his  lower 
price  or  the  furnishing  of  services  or  facili- 
ties to  any  purchaFcr  or  purchasers  was  made 
In  good  faith  to  meet  an  equally  low  price 
or  a  competitor,  or  the  services  or  facilities 
furnished  by  a  competitor:  Provided  further. 
That  nothlnp  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter  the  law  applicable  to  the 
absorption  of  freiglit  or  of  shipping  charges." 


EQTJALrrY  or  OrpoRTtTNmr  for  Small 
BrsiNtss 

Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said 
on  many  occr.sions.  among  others  during  an 
address  1  delivered  before  the  Retail  Gasoline 
Dtalcrs  at  their  convention  at  Wausau.  Wis., 
on  June  25,  195G.  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  S.  11  to  amend  the  Robinson-Pa tman  Act 
so  as  to  give  greater  equality  of  opportunity 
to  small  bUFlners. 

8.  11.  as  H.  R.  1840,  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  vote,  as  I  recall  It,  of  393  to  3. 
Hearings  had  been  held  in  the  House,  but 
the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  also  con- 
ducted comprehensive  hearings.  It  is  the 
American  way  to  give  all  sides  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  arguments.  I  believe 
all  had  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  be 
heard.     Their  testimony  was  fully  considered. 

The  evidence  con&rmed  me  in  my  belief 
that  the  equality  of  opporttuilty  provlBions 
are  sound  and  axe  needed  to  save  small  busl- 
nt  s. 


What  the  bill  -70uld  do  to  help  the  difficult 
situation  In  which  small  business  finds  Itself 
Is,  to  put  It  simply,  this: 

First.  The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  was 
passed  to  outlaw  price  discrimination. 

Second.  We  are  accustomed  to  a  one- 
price  Ey^tem  when  we  go  into  a  department 
Btcre  or  a  grocery  store  to  buy  at  retail.  The 
storii  does  not  offer  me  one  price  and  my 
neighb :)r  a  different  price.  The  act  Intended 
that  big  corporations  In  dealing  with  their 
v.Molesaiers  and  retailers  should  act  In  a 
similar  w.iV.  having  In  mind  differences  lu 
cctts  and  tran.sporialion  rates  and  service 
rendcrrd  in  return  by  the  buyer. 

Third.  In  K'51.  the  United  States  Supreme 
C  urt  in  the  po-catled  D^^T-'t  ft-rd'^Td 
ca.'c  — .^;n:(.'ard  Oil  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
munion 1(1051)  240  U.S.  231) — decided,  in  a 
prDic^utiT-n  f.^r  price  discrimination,  that  It 
was  a  Ciimplfte  and  final  defonie  to  prove 
tiiHt  dercnc-^nt  hr.d  lowered  his  price  to  meet 
tho  Icf  ,1  price  of  a  competitor,  and  had  dene 
so  In  g-'Td  fa:th.  The  Supreme  Coiirt  decided 
thit  this  was  an  ab'-olute  r. nd  final  defeuEe, 
although  it  h:  d  been  tlKti^ht  by  the  Gov- 
e-nment.  on  the  br\F!s  cf  the  leT*f1p.t;ve  his- 
tory, and  the  statutory  langu.igc  of  the  act, 
tn:;t  FU -h  pronf  merely  sli.l'ted  back  to  the 
G.jvcriin-:'i.t  the  burden  of  going  ahead,  and 
the  burden  of  final  proof  that  the  defend- 
ant's action  had  a!.<^o  tended  sub^tp.ntialiy 
to  iCrren  com-.etiilon.  Tlie  Court's  decision 
b'.cckrd  the  Government  from  poln*^  ahead 
to  prove  tiiat  defendant  had  hurt  the  com- 
petitive J  \  stem. 

Fourth.  Up  to  that  time,  the  Roblnson- 
Patmrai  Act  had  been  pretty  effective  and 
the  itnall  people  had  not  found  it  too  diffi- 
cult to  do  bu.^ines.s.  Since  that  decision, 
rricrc  ar.d  m^re  small  retailers  h.ive  found 
thc.Ti."  r.rs  in  serious  trouble  as  a  result  of 
price  di."^ crimination  by  large  Interstate  con- 
cerns who  are  moving  Into  the  territory  of 
the  small  concerns.  The  pattern  of  this 
big-buiincEs  attack  often  seems  to  be  that 
the  b.g  cjiicern  ti.kes  advantage  of  a  lowered 
price  to  mr.ke  a  slmil.ar  price  cut.  and  then 
extends  It  broadly  to  that  there  Is  such  a 
price  wr.r  that  the  Email-business  store  is 
badly  hurt  or  driven  out  of  existence.  Of 
course,  if  the  Government  could  prove  that 
tliese  price  wars  were  started  through  collu- 
sion, the  law  in  its  present  state,  even  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  would  permit 
prosecution.  However,  such  collusion  Is  very 
hard  to  prove  In  a  court  case. 

Fifth  Under  these  circumstances,  the  pro- 
posed bill,  which  has  been  supported  by  hun- 
dreds of  small  people  In  Wisconsin  and 
throughout  the  country,  in  both  telegrams 
and  letters  to  me,  I  believe,  would  restore  the 
status  quo  ante,  as  It  existed  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  case.  Now,  meeting  a  com- 
petitor's price  is  a  complete  defense.  How- 
ever, tills  blil  would  permit  the  Government 
to  go  ahead  and  try  to  prove.  If  It  could, 
that  meeting  the  competitor's  price  had  set 
off  such  a  substantial  price  war  as  to  Injure 
or  destroy  enough  competitive  business  to 
satisfy  a  court  that  the  defendant's  action 
had  substantially  lessened  competition.  This 
is  a  needed  protection  for  the  small  fellow: 
We  certainly  do  not  want  America  to  be  Just  a 
series  of  assembly  lines,  with  workmen  sitting 
along.slde  doing  routine  tasks  as  the  line  of 
maciilnery  or  goods  passes  by.  I  hope  that 
I  shall  never  see  this  happen.  And  I  believe 
this  bill  will  help  to  delay,  if  not  prevent, 
any  such  result.  The  lndei>€ndent  is  essen- 
tial to  the  strength  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Sixth.  It  has  been  made  clear,  I  believe.  In 
the  course  of  the  subcommittee  hearing,  that 
S.  11  would  not  outlaw  absorption  of  freight 
costs  unless  it  was  part  of  a  discriminatory 
pricing  practice,  which  would  be  illegal  any- 
way. We  have  added  a  rider  to  make  this 
clear.  I  believe  It  has  also  been  made  clear 
that  a  small  man  meeting  a  price  of  hla  next- 
door  neighbor  would  not  be  substantially 
> 


lessening  competition,  even  though  he  might 
take  business  away  from  hl3  immediate  com- 
petitor. As  In  so  many  antitrust  c&^es,  the 
qucrtion  of  how  mary  people  have  to  be  hurt 
before  a  violation  oexurs,  is  a  question  of 
degree,  which  it  is  impossible  to  sp^  ty  by 
statute  in  advance.  American  pricing  po"i- 
cies  and  American  competitive  pract'ccs  are. 
by  tlie  very  nature  of  our  way  of  life,  flu  d 
and  complex.  Any  rigid,  overly  specific  stat- 
ute der.Ung  with  them  would  freeze  their 
flexibil.ty  unwisely.  The  best  antitrust  law 
is  fluid  r.nd  adn-^table  to  a  myriad  of  complex 
and  difTerir.^  situations. 

I  believe  this  bill  meets  these  standerri?  and 
helps  cur  American  wry  of  life,  and  I  hope 
we  .--hall  £.11  promptly  consider  it  cu  the  floor 
and  heip  to  get  it  passed. 


DIL^TH  or  nrprE^r::TATni:  ezer- 

IIARIER,  OF  PEIINSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
liice  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clar;<1,  on  Friday  las.  m  connection  with 
Senate  Resolution  13,  referring  to  the 
passing  of  the  Hcnornble  Herm'.n  P. 
EBEnH.iRTER,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Ebei^harter  was  known  by  all 
Members  of  the  "arious  Congresses  in 
which  he  served.  His  courage  was 
greatly  admired.  During  a  crippling  ni- 
nes.';, he  came  to  the  floor  and  served 
with  his  committee  while  suffering  severe 
pain  and  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  to 
his  already  seriously  impaired  health. 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  other  body 
regret  that  he  will  not  be  with  us  this 
se.-^sion.  We  mourn  his  passing.  We 
have  lost  a  very  dear  friend. 


DEATH    OF    FORMER    SENATOR 
DAVIS  ELKINS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  with  whom  I  have  the 
remembered  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
House,  appropriately  addressed  this 
membership  on  the  passing  of  the  late 
U.S.  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Davis 
Elkins.  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
when  those  remarks  were  made.  Today 
I  desire  to  join  in  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  public  service  of  the 
late  Senator  Davis  Elkins. 

I  knew  Senator  Elkins  personally, 
having  first  met  him  in  1926.  I  enjoyed 
his  friendship.  We  were  associated  for 
several  years,  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Davis  and  Elkins  CcUege, 
an  institution  founded  by  Senators 
Henry  Gassaway  Davis  and  Stephen  B. 
Elltins,  the  latter  having  been  the  father 
of  the  late  Senator  Davis  Elkins. 

During  those  years  on  the  campus  I 
was  cognizant  of  the  interest  of  Senator 
Davis  Elkins  in  the  work  of  that  educa- 
tional institution.  Subsequently,  we 
served  together  on  its  governing  board. 
He  supported  the  college  in  many  con- 
structive ways.  It  is  also  appropriate  to 
mention  that  we  in  West  Virginia  revere 
the  memory,  not  only  of  Senator  Ste- 
phen B.  Elkins,  the  father  of  Senator 
Davis  Elkins.  but  also  of  Hallie  Elkins. 
the  mother  of  Senator  Davis  Elkins. 

It  is  interesting — and  I  believe  It  is 
significant — to  relate  tliat  Hallie  Elkins 
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was  the  daughter  of  a  U.S.  Senator,  the 
wife  of  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  the  mother 
of  a  U.S.  Senator — an  unusual  distinc- 
tion. She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
U.S.  Senator  Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  one 
time  a  Democratic  vice  presidential  can- 
didate. She  became  the  wife  of  U.S. 
Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  who  also 
served  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
States.  Her  son,  to  whom  I  have  made 
reference  today,  the  late  Senator  Davis 
Elkins,  was  also  a  Member  of  this  body. 
I  share  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  illustrious  minority  leader  I  Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  Associated  with  me  in  this 
memorial  to  the  late  Senator  Davis 
Elkins  are  the  Members  of  the  West 
Virginia  congressional  delegation,  in- 
cluding my  colleague,  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd I, 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  delega- 
tion. To  the  surviving  widow  and  three 
children  we  express  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy, 

THE   AMERICAN    AIRLINES    STRIKE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  all  of  my  colleagues,  I  was  happy  to 
learn  last  Friday  that  the  strike,  which 
the  Airlines  Pilots  Association  had  called 
against  American  Airlines  on  December 
19,  was  settled.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  in  congratu- 
lating the  parties  concerned  for  reaching 
an  agreement.  However,  Congress  can- 
not shirk  its  responsibility  in  this  field 
simply  because  the  strike  is  settled. 

For  a  number  of  days  during  the  busy 
holiday  season,  both  Eastern  and  Ameri- 
can Airlines  were  completely  grounded 
because  of  strikes.  Both  of  these  major 
airlines  serve  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
When  both  of  these  lines  were  on  strike, 
the  passenger  seats  available  at  Standi- 
ford  Field  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  were  re- 
duced by  approximately  83  percent. 
Such  a  situation  not  only  causes  a  seri- 
ous inconvenience  to  the  traveling  public, 
but  it  adversely  affects  the  national 
economy  as  well. 

Before  the  American  Airlines  strike 
begins  to  fade  away  as  an  unpleasant 
memory,  I  should  like  to  review  certain 
salient  points  which  I  think  we  should 
bear  in  mind. 

First.  Service  to  23  States,  the  District 
of  Coliunbia,  Canada,  and  Mexico  was 
disrupted  by  the  strike. 

Second.  Twenty-two  thousand  passen- 
gers each  day  were  without  service  on 
American  Airlines  because  of  the  strike. 

Third.  Twenty  thousand  of  the  em- 
ployees of  American  Airlines  went  off  the 
payroll  on  January  5  because  of  this 
strike.  American  continued  to  pay  its 
employees,  other  than  pilots,  during  the 
2  weeks  of  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
season. 

Fourth.  American  Airlines  had  been 
negotiating  with  the  Pilots'  Association, 
without  success,  for  16  months. 

Fifth.  The  principal  issues  in  the  con- 
troversy were,  first,  shorter  hours:  The 
average  workweek  was  21  Vi  hours,  but 
the  pilots  wanted  shorter  hours;  second, 
more  money;  and  third,  rules,  which 
have  the  effect  of  paying  for  work  not 
done. 


Sixth.  The  National  Mediation  Board. 
December  22, 1958.  recommended  to  each 
of  the  parties  a  basis  of  settlement  which 
the  Board  believed  to  be  equitable. 

The  company  accepted  this  recom- 
mendation by  the  Board.  December  23, 
1958.  The  Pilots'  Association  had  given 
the  Board  no  answer  during  the  2  weeks 
which  followed,  other  than  to  say  that 
it  was  considering  the  recommendation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Pilots'  Association 
continued  to  bring  up  new  issues. 

Seventh.  The  pilots  refused  the  pay 
plan  which  -he  company  offered,  saying 
they  must  have  more  money.  Prior  to 
the  strike,  the  estimated  annual  income 
for  85  hours  of  flying  per  month  for 
senior  pilots  was  as  follows:  For  a  Con- 
vair  plane.  $15,000;  for  a  Dou^la.s  DC-6, 
$17,000;  and  for  a  Douglas  DC-7.  $19,000. 

The  company  offered  $17,500  for  the 
Convair,  $20,000  for  the  DC-6.  and 
$22,500  for  the  DC-7.  The  company  al.'-o 
offered  to  pay  the  senior  pilots  $23,500 
in  tlie  case  of  the  operation  of  the  Lock- 
heed Electra  and  $28,000  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Boeing  707.  Both  of  these 
models  are  scheduled  to  go  into  service 
this  month,  I  regard  this  company  offer 
as  quite  substantial  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  pilots  are  able  to 
arrange  their  85-hour  work  month  so 
that  they  can  operate  a  small  business  of 
their  own.  run  a  ranch  or  farm,  or  pursue 
some  remunerative  trade  or  other  line 
of  endeavor. 

The  airlines  today  play  a  vital  role  in 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation.  I 
agree  with  tlie  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Smathers  ] ,  who  classed  the  airlines  as  a 
"quasi-public  utility."  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce will  proceed  to  study  this  problem 
and  recommend  legislation  to  deal  with 
it.  No  one  wants  to  deny  to  the  em- 
ployees of  our  airlines  the  benefits  of  free 
collective  bargaining.  In  order  fully  to 
achieve  these  benefits  the  employees 
must  ultimately  have  the  right  to  strike. 
However,  we  can  certainly  provide  ma- 
chinery, as  we  have  done  in  the  ca.se  of 
the  railroads,  so  that  the  strike  will  in- 
deed be  a  last  resort.  My  study  of  the 
American  Airlines  case  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  equitable  settlement 
could  have  been  reached  without  discon- 
tinuing this  vital  service. 


AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE   AMERICAN 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  American-flag  mer- 
chant navy  continue  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  me.  The  Honorable 
Clarence  G.  Morse,  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  and  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator, submitted  a  nvunber  of  observa- 
tions to  the  13th  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Transportation  Associa- 
tion in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  November  12 
last,  and  I  attach  such  significance  to 
Mr.  Morse's  speech  that  unanimous  con- 
sent is  requested  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  give  considera- 
tion to  his  comments. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Clarcncz  O.  Moksk.  Chaiucan, 
FZOKBAL  MAUTIMC  BOAIID,  Makittmk  Admin- 
iSTKATOR.  U.S.  Department  or  Commerce,  at 
THE     National     Defense     Transportation 

Association  Conventrn  in  St.  Loots, 
Wednesday,  November  12,  1958.  at  the 
Users  and  Government  Panel  on  the 
Question  or  "Is  Transportation  in  Battle 
Array" 

Reporting  for  the  American  merchant 
marine,  I  feel  that  we  can  best  go  on  record 
on  the  querllon  of  whether  we  are  prepared 
to  assume  the  rcsponslblUtleB  of  defense  or 
war  emergency  by  saying  that  we  are  doing 
our  level  best  under  difllcult  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  major  project  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  continues  to  be  the  replace- 
ment of  Its  older  ships  and  on  the  succesa 
of  this  program  depends  our  ability  to  have 
"In  being"  the  number  and  types  of  Ehlps 
necessary  to  meet  our  share  of  the  Nation's 
mobilization  and  defense  plannlni?. 

Last  year  at  the  National  Defense  Trans- 
p<^)rtatlon  Association  parley  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  rej)oi  ted  that  for  mobilization  pur- 
poses we  had  need  of  all  the  ships  presently 
under  U.S.  flag.  That  in  respect  to  number 
of  ships,  we  are  in  reafonably  good  shape 
but  that  In  quaUty,  we  were  deHclent.  That 
thumbnail  report  is  applicable  today. 
Since  my  last  report  we  have  made  progress. 
The  American  merchant  marine  has  acquired 
the  new  steamships  Santa  Rose.  Santa  Paula. 
and  the  new  steam-hip  Brasil  In  the  cargo- 
passenger  field  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  will  acquire  the  new  steamship  Argen- 
tina. We  are  building  some  16  new  freighters 
of  approximately  175.000  deadweight  tons 
and  58  large  tankers. 

For  our  450  American -flag  foreign  berth 
service  ships  the  outloolc  is  fairly  bright. 
Three  hundred  and  nine  ships  of  this  group 
are  under  .subsidy  contract  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  we  can  keep  the  replacement 
of  these  ve.ssels  on  schedule  and  to  continue 
to  Improve  this  segment  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  in  speed,  carrying  capacity, 
and  ability  to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of 
the  routes  they  serve.  The  approximately 
150  ships  not  covered  by  subsidy  contract  a^e 
generally  covered  In  pending  subsidy  appli- 
cations and  their  replacement  and  suitabil- 
ity will  be  under  Government  survey  In  the 
event  they  are  found  to  qualify  for  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  under  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936.  as  amended.  Therefore  In 
this  liner  category  we  are  In  reasonably  good 
position. 

Th.  outlook  for  American  tramp  ship  re- 
placement has  not  improved.  Slippage  In 
earning  capacity  In  this  area  has  made  even 
more  difficult  the  problem  of  replacement 
of  tramp  tonnage.  In  this  area  there  are 
some  123  privately  owned  Llbertys,  about 
70  of  which  are  now  actively  engaged  In 
nonltner  trade. 

Now  let  ua  turn  to  the  tanker  segment 
of  our  fleet.  Last  year  I  was  able  to  report 
to  you  that  there  was  a  reasonably  good 
outlook  for  this  privately  owned  328-8hlp 
vital  segment  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

As  of  November  1,  1967,  we  were  keeping 
approximately  300  of  our  tankers  active  and 
fully  employed  and  had  contracts  for  aome 
80  new  tankers  In  pretty  firm  shape. 

Now  as  of  November  1,  1958.  our  active 
tanker  fleet  has  dropped  by  25  units  to  276 
vessels  actively  employed  and  there  has  been 
curtailment  of  tanker  building  plans,  some 
being  canceled  and  some  of  these  we  thought 
pretty  firm  taking  on  an  air  of  definite  un- 
certainty. Contracts  in  yards  for  tanker 
construction  over  the  past  year  have  dropped 
from    about    80    to   60,    a    considerable    per- 
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centage  curtailment,  the  balance  being  ac- 
counted for  largely  by  deliveries. 

In  all  fairness,  the  tanker  picture  has 
been  a  complicated  one.  Tanker  outlook 
w.is  thrown  out  of  focus  by  the  closing  of 
the  Saez  Canal  and  the  resulting  disloca- 
tions unduly  stimulated  tanker  building. 
Another  facto-  affecting  world  tanker  oper- 
ations and  building  Is  the  United  States 
pol.cy  of  voluntary  oil  Import  curtailment. 
Our  national  policy  of  voluntary  oil  Import 
curt.illment  Is  designed  primarily  to 
strengtlien  national  security.  It  also  Is  a 
factor  affecting  decirlons  In  respect  to  world 
tanker  opcrat.ons  and  building  for  the 
p.-psent. 

The  most  recent  eFt'.mates  of  mobilization 
requirements  lor  t.^nkers  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  under  current  strategic  con- 
cepts, continue  to  indicate  a  substantial 
dtfl:;lt.  In  other  words,  the  present  avail- 
able tanker  tonn.-g?  Is  In.'Ufflrlent  to  meet 
our  moblllz-itlon  needs.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  over  83  percent  of  the  present  U.S. 
tanker  fl?et  w.U  be  overage  within  6  to  8 
years  is  a  m.ilter  of  serious  concern.  Em- 
ph.asls  Is  thus  placed  on  the  fact  that  a 
tanker  building  program,  phased  over  the 
nexi  10  years,  is  essential  to  overcome  our 
cxi.stlng  defense  d'^flclencles. 

If  this  new  building  Is  to  be  done  for  prl- 
v.ite  account,  as  distinguished  from  Govern- 
ment bulldlntr.  with  the  taxpayer  bearing  the 
full  brunt  of  the  costs,  a  reasonable  prospect 
for  the  employment  of  our  tanker  tonnage 
must  exist. 

Under  the  trade-out-and-bulld  program. 
the  Maritime  Administration  has  approved 
transfers,  with  US  ownership,  of  older  tank- 
ers in  conslderr.tlon  of  construction  of  new 
tanker  tonnage  In  American  yards  for  Amer- 
Ican-flae  operation.  Also,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1036  as  amended,  mortgage  Insurance  aid 
Is  available  to  U.S.  citizens  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tankers.  These  programs,  from  their 
Inception,  have  stimulated  the  replacement 
and  up  radlng  of  tankers  for  U.S.-flag  opera- 
tion and  have  Increased  the  number  of  such 
vessels  under  US  control. 

It  Is  clear  to  us  at  Maritime,  that  unless 
employment  can  be  found  for  tankers  a  seri- 
ous condition  will  exist  which  may  frustrate 
our  national  defense  planning  for  an  ade- 
quate tanker  fleet,  may  materially  weaken 
the  attitude  of  preparedness  and  defense 
that  we  are  able  to  assume  on  the  high  seas, 
and  may  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  our 
title  XI  insured  mortgages  on  tankers. 

There  Is  a  bright  .spot  In  our  defense  readi- 
ness, gentlemen,  that  I  should  like  to  report 
on  at  this  time,  and  that  Is  In  the  area  of 
troop-lift  capacity. 

The  85th  Congress  has  authorized  legisla- 
tion for  the  conLtruction  of  two  new  super- 
liners,  and  it  is  our  Intention  at  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  program  for  these 
two  new  vessels  by  seeking  funds  for  their 
construction  In  flscal  1960.  If  approved 
across  the  board,  this  program  will  bring  to 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  two  new 
splendid  passenger  lines — one,  a  sister  ship 
to  the  steamship  United  States  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  aged  America  and  the  other  a 
new  superllner  for  Pacific  travel.  The  thing 
I  wish  to  point  out  here  is  that  these  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  superllners  together  will 
add  a  combined  total  of  9,500  emergency 
spaces  to  our  Instantly  available  troop  lift. 
By  rapid  conversion,  this  capacity  Is  capable 
of  being  increased  to  14.000-plU8  troop  spaces 
for  the  Atlantic  superllner  and  10,000-plus 
for  the  Pacific  ship. 

This  means  that  these  two  ships  will  In- 
crease our  Instantly  available  troop-Uft  ca- 
pacity by  30  percent  before  conversion  and 
by  a  healthy  50  percent  after  conversion. 

Now.  gentlemen,  for  your  consideration,  I 
5=hould  like  to  make  this  point.  Since  these 
tAO  ships  will  be  built  as  commercial  pas- 


senger-carrying vessels,  with  45  percent  of 
their  cost  of  construction  borne  by  private 
American  shipping  lines,  who  will  operate 
them  In  peacetime,  these  ships  save  the 
American  taxpayer  money  on  defense. 

For  example,  general  Navy  transports  of 
the  P-2  class  carrying  4,000  trocps  each  at  a 
speed  of  20  knots.  The  proposed  sister  ship 
of  the  steamship  United  States  in  the  At- 
lantic would  have  a  factor  of  5.4  In  compari- 
son with  the  P-2  transports.  This  means 
that  because  one  ship  like  the  steamship 
United  States  can  travel  almost  twice  as  fast 
as  a  P-2  and,  when  converted,  carry  more 
than  three  times  as  many  troops.  It  Is  worth 
5.4  times  the  t21  million  It  would  cost  the 
N.ivy  to  build  a  P-2  transport. 

In  other  words  It  would  cort  the  Navy  a 
reported  $113  million  to  build  a  P-2  troop- 
lift  capability  comparable  In  size,  but  sLiU 
Inferior  in  quc-xlity  to  that  of  this  new  At- 
lantic liner.  But,  because  45  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  Atl.intlc  superllner  will  be  borne 
by  the  shipping  line,  the  Government  w^ill 
obtain  this  Improved  troop-lift  capacity  for 
approximately  $83  million. 

In  addition  to  this  45-percent  discount 
In  the  cost  of  troop-lift  spaces,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  spared  the  expense  of  peace- 
time crews  and  the  cost  of  peacetime  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  this  stockpile  of 
defense  potential. 

The  Pacific  superllner  will  mean  compar- 
able savings.  Here  the  factor  to  a  P-2  troop 
cr.rrlcr  wih  be  4.75  or  In  other  words,  to 
obtain  a  troop  carrier  capability  equal  to 
that  of  the  Pacific  ship  the  Navy  would  have 
to  construct  a  reported  $99  million  worth 
of  P-2s.  The  Pacific  auxiliary  will  cost  the 
Government  $42  million,  thus  representing 
a  savings  to  the  taxpayer  of  $57  million  In 
construction,  to  say  nothing  of  what  the 
Government  will  save  by  not  having  to  man, 
operate,  and  maintain  those  P-2's. 

Thus  in  these  new  ships  the  Government 
will  not  only  get  bargain-priced  troop  car- 
riers available  at  the  Instant  they  are  needed, 
but  It  will  be  getting  faster  ships  and  safer 
ships. 

Thus,  we  are.  gentlemen,  working  hard, 
within  the  framework  of  the  maritime  laws 
and  statutes  to  provide,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  Government,  a  merchant 
marine  to  serve  our  trade  and  commerce  and 
ready  to  turn  to  the  national  defense  In 
time  of  war  or  emergency. 

Our  weak  spots  are  tramp  replacement 
and  a  lack  of  bulk  carriers  In  the  ore  trans- 
portation field.  We  are  carefully  watching 
our  tanker  potential  and  we  are  pushing 
the  modernization  of  our  liner  vessels.  All 
of  our  tasks  are  complicated  and  require 
continuous   diligence   and   devotion. 

These  elements  I  feel  are  being  applied 
m  fullest  measure. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  we  have 
been  treated  over  the  weekend  to  a  spate 
of  articles  appearing  in  the  press  about 
how  the  liberals,  as  we  are  told  on  the 
floor,  have  been  outmaneuvered,  have 
been  badgered,  have  been  generally  de- 
feated in  the  measure  which  is  before 
the  Senate  which  seeks  to  adopt  some 
effective  way  to  deal  with  filibusters.  I 
number  myself  proudly  among  those 
who  are  engaged  in  this  struggle,  which 
I  think  is  a  historic  struggle  in  our 
country. 

I  point  out  one  thing  which  I  think  is 
extremely  important  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country;  that  is, 
aside  from  all  the  badgering,  and  parlia- 
mentary maneuvering,  the  fact  Is  that 
we  have  had  a  majority,  in  the  two  votes 


which  have  been  cast — a  decisive  ma- 
jority in  this  body — who  have  expressed 
their  will  on  certain  fundamental  pro- 
posals, the  latter  of  the  proix)sals  re- 
lating to  the  fundamental  question 
which  is  also  before  us,  namely,  the  con- 
tinuing of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  are  concerned  erssntially  for  the 
right  of  a  majority  to  express  its  will. 
So  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  feel  that 
we  are  being  outmaneuvered  or  put 
upon  if  the  majority  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  will,  as  it  has  been 
up  to  now,  and  as  it  will  be  today. 

The  important  thing  is  that  with  the 
right  to  vote  goes  also  the  responsibility. 
In  the  morning  hour,  while  we  are  talk- 
ing about  general  things,  and  about 
what  has  appeared  in  the  press,, I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  Senators  who  are 
voting  and  will  be  voting  today  on  even 
more  critical  matters  with  respect  to 
rule  XXII  than  they  have  been  up  to 
now — these  will  be  the  decisive  votes  for 
the  country  today — will  understand 
that  when  they  do  vote,  they  will  be 
making  a  record  for  which  they  will 
have  to  answer  in  the  days  ahead — in 
1960,  1962,  and  1964 — because  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  what  is  at  stake 
is  not  simply  rule  Xxn  and  filibusters; 
what  is  at  stake  is  the  whole  climate 
of  legislation  in  Congress. 

To  me  it  is  a  real  anachronism  that 
in  one  and  the  same  issue  of  the  press 
yesterday  there  was  published  a  report 
by  a  committee  of  the  other  body  on  the 
space  age;  but  the  Senate  was  fighting 
to  perpetuate  rules  which  relate  to  the 
horse  and  buggy  age. 

This  is  a  fundamental  issue,  as  I  see 
it.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  in 
the  morning  hour  is  that  certainly  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  can  and  will  ex- 
press its  will.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  contending  for.  We  are  contending 
for  some  kind  of  enlightenment  on  the 
question  of  the  filibuster.  But  let  also 
those  who  vote  in  that  group,  as  we  go 
along  in  our  voting,  understand  the  is- 
sue, which  is  far  greater  than  the  mere 
question  of  how  long  we  can  talk  on  a 
particular  issue,  and  also  understand 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  historic  re- 
sponsibility, to  which  I  and  every  other 
Senator    can    and    should    be    held    to 

account.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  morning  business  is  concluded,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed.  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  RULES 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)   proposing 
to    amend    Senate     rules     XXII     and 
xxxn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas],  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  providing  for  a  majority 
vote  on  cloture  after  15  days  of  debate. 
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The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized for  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  which  would  deny  free  debate. 
The  Senate  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
from  1806  to  1917,  had  complete  free- 
dom of  debate.  I  think  history  will 
record  tliat  the  cloture  rule  which  was 
adopted  in  1917  would  not  have  been 
adopted  but  for  the  fact  that  at  that 
time  we  had  not  adopted  the  20th 
amendment,  the  so-called  lame  duck 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
was  ratified  on  January  23.  1933.  and 
which  ended  the  short  sessions  of  Con- 
gress that  imder  the  Constitution  had 
to  come  to  an  end  on  March  4. 

We  recall  that  Benjamin  Franklin — 
and  there  was  no  wiser  man  than 
Franklin,  who  v.as  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and.  as  we 
recall,  played  an  important  part  in  writ- 
ing the  Constitution — spoke  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  saucer.  It  was  a  saucer  into 
which  the  hot  coffee  was  to  be  poured 
to  give  it  time  and  opportunity  to  cool. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  if  at  any 
time  it  took  any  precipitate  action,  if  it 
acted  with  too  much  speed  and  didn't 
thoroughly  consider  and  thresh  out  the 
full  significance  and  effect  of  that  ac- 
tion, had  always  this  saucer  waiting  for 
the  measure  to  cool. 

We  recall  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
speaking  of  the  Senate,  said: 

That  remarkable  body,  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  inventions  of  mod- 
em politics. 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  Senate  re- 
markable? Nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  free  debate  in  the  Senate.  Take 
from  the  Senate  this  right  of  free  de- 
bate, invoke  cloture  in  the  Senate,  and 
then  your  Senate  is  no  more  than  any 
other  legislative  body  that  we  might 
consider.  It  is  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said,  only  because  of  this  free 
debate. 

The  thing  that  I  wish  to  emphasize 
with  all  the  emphasis  that  I  can  bring 
to  bear  is  that  if  you  deny  free  debate 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  you 
have  changed  the  character  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  You  cannot 
chan!?e  the  character  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  without  changing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  considering  proposals  for  denying 
free  debate  in  the  Senate  we  are  not  con- 
sidering some  simple  matter  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  Senate,  some  simple  change 
of  its  rules.  We  are  considering  a  pro- 
posed change  in  the  Senate  that  would 
mean  a  fundamental  and  basic  change 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  we  have  known  that  Government  from 
the  beginning  down  to  the  present. 

That  is  the  questrOh  before  us.  Are 
we  going  to  change  our  Government — 
this  constitutional  Republic  that  we  have 
had  all  these  years  and  under  which  we 
have  grown  to  be  the  mightiest  Nation 
tliat  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon,  and 
under  which  our  people  have  enjoyed  the 
greatest  freedom  ever  known  to  man- 
kind? 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  a  Senator 
to  get  on  the  floor,  to  present  all  the  facts 
in  connection  with  an  issue,  to  turn  the 
L;iht  of  truth  and  justice  and  fairness 


on  that  Issue,  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  freedoms  of  the  ijeople  of  these 
United  States  and  to  the  protection  not 
only  of  the  freedoms  of  the  people  and 
of  the  individual  citizens  but  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  several  States, 
to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties of  every  kind. 

It  is  suggested  here  that  this  freedom 
of  debate  be  cut  off.  be  denied  by  simply  a 
majority  vote  In  the  Senate.     " 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  Founding 
Fathers — men  like  James  Madison. 
Gouverneur  ^^  orris,  and  George  Wash- 
ini'ton— had  a  great  fear  when  they 
brought  this  Government  into  being. 
That  fear  was  the  danger  of  what  they 
termed  party  spirit. 

As  GeorTc  Washin-^ton  expre5?cd  it  in 
his  Farewell  Address,  "the  baneful  effects 
of  party  spiri.." 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
an  excerpt  from  his  words.  Now,  weigh 
this.  weii;h  it  well,  because,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  thinE;  that  has  avertea  this  dan- 
ger, the  thirg  that  has  averted  the 
banoful  effects  of  party  spirit  that  Wa.sh- 
ington  feared,  was  the  very  free  debate 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Georpe  WathinTton  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress said  to  us: 

I  have  alrcndj-  Intimated  to  you  the  dftn«?er 
of  p.irtles  In  th?  State  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  tbe  fourdin^j  of  them  on  ^er graphical 
dl<'crlmlnat  on.  Let  me  now  take  ft  more 
comprehensive  view  and  wr^rn  you  In  the 
mcit  solemn  mi'nner  against  the  banef\»l  ef- 
fects  of  the   spirit  of    party   generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately.  Is  Inseparable 
from  our  nature,  having  Us  root  In  the 
stnnoiest  passlcns  of  the  human  mind.  It 
ex^ts  under  dl^.^rent  shr.pes  In  all  govern- 
ments, more  o*  less  rtiflcd.  controlled,  or 
reyres.'cd.  but  In  those  of  the  popular  forum 
it  Is  seen  In  Its  crC'itest  rankness  and  Is  truly 
their  worst  enemy.  Without  looking  forward 
to  an  estremlti  of  this  kind,  which  never- 
theless Aught  net  to  be  entirely  out  of  si^ht. 
the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  \re  sufficient  to  make  it  the 
interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  dis- 
courage and  restrain  it. 

I  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  good  many  years,  as  did  our 
present  distinguished  Presiding  OflBcer, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1, 
and  I  am  sure  he  shares  my  pride  in  the 
greatness  of  that  body.  I  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  there  I  saw  party  gov- 
ernment. Great  as  is  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  I  am  indeed  proud  of 
having  once  been  one  of  its  Members — 
there  is  no  free  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  There  cannot  be  any. 
The  membership  is  too  large. 

We  see  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  very  thing  about  which  Wtishington 
warned.  What  has  saved  us  has  been  the 
free  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
here  about  action  by  a  majority.  There 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  today  who 
served  here  ^hen  the  majority  party, 
which  happened  to  be  the  Democratic 
Party,  had  76  of  the  96  votes.  The  Re- 
publican Party  had  only  16  votes.  The 
other  four  votes  were  among  the  Progres- 
sives and  the  Farmer-Labor  Party.  To- 
day, as  we  know,  the  Senate  Is  composed 
of  64  Democrats  and  34  Republicans. 


The  important  thing  is  that  parties  do 
control  this  body  so  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned,  and  we  must  have  restraint 
on  party  spirit  so  that  we  may  not  suffer 
from  the  baneful  effects  of  which  Wash- 
ington warned  us. 

Remember.  Senators,  we  never  know 
what  the  future  may  bring.  Nobody 
knows  what  will  be  the  .story  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  I  say  to  the  Senat3  that  rome 
of  those  who  now  pre.ss  hardc'^t.  some  of 
those  vho  insi.st  moi-t  determinedly  for 
chanpe  in  the  Penatc  rules  and  denial  of 
free  debate,  may  be  the  very  ones  who 
tomorrow  will  find  that  free  debate  is 
needed  for  the  protection  of  their  rights. 

We  fought  World  War  I.  which,  up  to 
that  time,  was  the  prcate.st  war  In  the 
hi.-^tory  of  the  world,  with  free  debate  in 
the  Senate.  Then  we  fought  World  War 
II.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  been  comparable  to  our  deeds  and  ac- 
compli.-hments  in  that  war.  V.'e  fought 
the  war  asainst  the  moFt  terrible  depres- 
sion, the  depre.ssion  of  the  early  thirties. 
We  did  not  have  to  invoke  cloture  to  win 
these  wars.  We  won  thrm  with  free  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  We  know  the  conscl- 
entiou.sness,  the  sense  of  respon^ibility, 
the  devotion  to  duty  that  always  tri- 
umphs among  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Our  coun- 
try is  not  great  because  of  laws  and  pro- 
hibitions. Our  country,'  is  great  because 
of  the  character  of  those  who  represent 
our  people  in  their  Government. 

As     The  Federahst,"  No.  51,  tells  us: 

A  dependence  on  the  people  la.  no  doubt, 
the  primary  control  on  the  government,  but 
experience  has  taught  mnnklnd  the  necessity 
of  auxiliary  precautions. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
sought  to  have  '"in  the  society  so  many 
separate  descriptions  of  citizens  as  will 
render  an  unjust  combination  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  very  improbable,  if 
not  impracticable." 

Has  anyone  been  able  to  suggest  a 
single  important  or  beneficent  measure 
which  has  been  killed  because  we  have 
had  free  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States? 

Since  the  Senate  has  had  the  present 
rule,  cloture  petitions  have  been  filed,  as 
I  recall,  some  20  times,  and  only  4  times 
did  the  Senate  see  fit  to  invoke  cloture. 
What  reason  have  we  today,  what  argu- 
ments have  been  presented  which  would 
justify  us  in  changing  the  character  of 
the  Senate,  in  changing  the  American 
constitutional  republic  as  we  have  known 
it? 

I  have  heard  of  no  bill,  no  measure, 
which  has  gone  down  to  defeat  that 
should  have  been  passed.  Free  debate 
has  brought  about  some  delays,  that  la 
true,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that 
there  have  been  some  abuses.  But.  so 
long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature 
and  Is  not  perfect,  there  will  be  abuses. 
However,  regardless  of  the  question  of 
abuses,  the  benefits  from  free  debate  far 
outweigh  the  abiises  which  may  have 
occurred  under  it. 

The  most  famous  measure  which  has 
ever  been  defeated  by  free  debate  was 
the  Force  bill  of  1890.  a  bill  somewhat 
in  the  same  category  with  so-called  civil 
rights  bills. 
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Surely  every  Senator  of  the  United 
States  should  know  that  there  has  never 
been  a  debate  on  these  bills  but  that 
Senators  who  are  far  removed  from  any 
.sectional  thought  or  Interest — Senators 
who  considered  the  measures  only  on 
the  basis  of  their  constitutionality  and 
what  they  might  mean  to  the  impair- 
ment of  our  institutions  and  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  country — have  with  great 
emphasis  proclaimed  their  unconstitu- 
tionality. 

One  of  the  greatest  constitutional 
.■speeches  ever  made  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  thi;  speech  made  by 
the  late  Senator  from  Idaho,  William  E. 
Borah,  on  the  uncons'itutionahty  of  the 
antilynching  bill.  No  one  could  accuse 
Senator  Borah  of  having  any  sectional 
prejudices  or  any  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.  He  simply  weighed  the  bill  in 
the  scales  of  constitutionality,  and  he 
was  so  shocked  by  it;  unconstitutional- 
ity, its  contravention  of  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  that  he  was 
moved  to  make  his  preat  and  powerful 
speech  on  the  floor  ol  the  Senate  show- 
ing the  unconstituticnality  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  greatest  speeches  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senatt;  was  the  speech  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney]  on  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  anti-poll-tax  bill. 

As  I  have  said.  th(  most  famous  bill 
ever  defeated  by  the  free  debate  was  the 
Force  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  valiantly  fought  for 
by  the  late  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Sr.,  of  Mas.^achusetts.  He  fought  for  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
came  over  to  the  Senate.  He  was  at  the 
time  very  much  oppo.sed  to  free  and  un- 
limited debate:  he  fa\ored  cloture. 

After  he  had  served  in  the  Senate  a 
while,  after  he  had  had  the  experience 
of  such  service,  after  he  had  grown  in 
wisdom  and  knowledge  and  experience — 
and  as  we  know  he  was  one  of  the  most 
erudite  men  ever  to  s.t  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  a  great  student  not 
only  of  our  own  Government  but  of  all  of 
the  governments  of  t  ic  world — he  gave 
to  us  and  to  cur  country  the  benefit  of 
his  ripened  and  seasoned  and  mature 
judgment. 

I  desire  to  take  a  minute  to  read  a  few 
excerpts  from  what  Senator  Lodge  said. 
Senator  Lodge  said : 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  long  strug- 
gle between  these  opposing  forces  which 
ended  in  the  mo.st  famous  compromise  of 
the  Constitution  of  wMch  the  Senate  was 
the  vital  element  and  which  finally  enabled 
the  Convention  to  brln?  lU  work  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  It  Is  sufBclent  here  to 
point  out  that,  as  the  Constitution  was  nec- 
essarily made  by  the  States  alone,  they 
yielded  with  the  utmost  reluctance  to  the 
grants  of  power  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  sought  In  every  way 
to  protect  the  rights  cf  the  several  States 
against  Invasion  by  th«  national  authority. 
The  States,  It  must  be  remembered,  as  they 
then  stood,  were  all  sovereign  States.  Each 
one  possessed  all  the  rights  and  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  Constitution  could 
only  be  made  by  surrendering  to  the  General 
Government  a  portion  of  these  sovereign 
powers.  In  the  Senate,  accordingly,  the 
States  endeavored  to  secure  every  possible 
power  which  would  protect  them  and  their 
rights  They  ordained  that  each  State  should 
have  two  Senators  without  reference  to  popu- 


lation, thus  securing  equality  of  representa- 
tion among  the  States.  They  then  provided 
In  article  V  of  the  Constitution  that  "No 
State  without  Its  consent  should  be  deprived 
of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate." 

What  I  am  pleading  for  today  is  that 
the  State  of  Iowa  or  Mississippi  or  Ari- 
zona or  California  or  any  other  State 
shall  not  be  denied  its  right  to  be  heard 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Then  Senator  Ledge  went  on: 

E.xcept  on  some  rare  occasions,  the  Senate 
has  been  the  conservative  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  The  clo- 
ture and  other  drastic  rules  for  preventing 
delay  and  compelling  action  which  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  adopt  and  apply  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  never, 
except  In  a  most  restricted  form,  been  ad 
mitted  In  the  Senate.  Debate  In  the  Senate 
has  remained  practically  unlimited,  and 
deppite  the  Impatience  which  unrestricted 
debate  often  creates,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  In  the  long  run  It  has  been  most  Im- 
portant and  Indeed  very  essential  to  free  and 
democratic  government  to  have  one  body 
where  every  great  question  could  be  fully 
and  deliberately  discussed. 

Senator  Lodge  continues: 

The  Senate,  I  believe — 

Here  is  the  man  whose  bill  was  de- 
feated by  free  debate,  but  listen: 

The  Senate,  I  believe,  has  never  failed  to 
act  In  any  case  of  importance  where  a  ma- 
jority Of  the  body  really  and  genuinely  de- 
sired to  have  action  and  the  full  opportunity 
for  deliberation  and  discussion  characteristic 
of  the  Senate  has  prevented  much  rash  leg- 
islation born  of  the  passion  of  an  election 
struggle  and  has  perfected  still  more  that 
which  ultimately  found  its  way  to  the  statute 
books. 

And  then  he  closes  with  these  words: 

The  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  al- 
ways cherished  the  freedom  of  debate  which 
has  existed  in  this  Chamber.  Senators  have 
been  reluctant  to  adopt  any  rule  of  cloture, 
and.  even  after  the  present  rule  was  adopted 
in  1817,  they  have  been  reluctant  to  Invoke 
It.  Cloture  Is  a  gag  rule.  It  shuts  off  debate. 
It  forces  all  free  and  open  discussion  to  come 
to  an  end.  Such  a  practice  destroys  the  de- 
liberative function  which  is  the  very  foun- 
dation for  the  existence  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  obtain  from  the  upper  Cham- 
ber of  the  Congress  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  secured  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Thus  the  longer  time,  the  more 
advanced  age,  the  smaller  number,  the  equal 
representation  of  all  States.  Careful  and 
thorough  consideration  of  legislation  Is  more 
often  needed  than  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Senator  Lodge  knew,  even  as  we  know, 
of  the  temptations  and  the  pressures  that 
come.  He  knew  how  a  party  or  a  ma- 
jority in  control,  perhaps  at  the  moment 
somewhat  intoxicated  with  its  new-found 
powpr  or  i>erhaps  forgetful  of  the  great 
responsibility  of  power,  may  be  whipped 
on  by  pressure  groups  or  spurred  by  some 
political  expediency  to  act  without  full 
and  complete  deliberation  and  mature 
consideration  and  do  the  very  thing 
against  which  George  Washington 
warned  us. 

Some  of  us  here  today  served  In  this 
body  with  the  late  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNary,  of  Oregon.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  Senator,  much  honored  and  be- 
loved and  esteemed  by  his  colleagues  as 
the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate,  but 
we  recall  he  was  the  Vice  Presidential 


nominee  of  his  party  in  1940.     This  is 
what  he  said: 

Everj'  Republican  except  two  were  for  the 
bill— 

The  pending  measure  then  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate — 

and  they  were  willing  to  remain  here — 

That  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
from  sunrise  to  evening  star  and  from  eve- 
ning Star  to  sunrise  In  order  to  have  the  b;il 
passed.  But.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  willing 
to*  give  up  the  right  of  free  speech  and  fi'U 
and  uiitrammeled  opportunity  for  arfrument. 
That  right  Is  the  last  palladium.  It  Is  the  last 
impregnable  trench  for  those  who  may  be 
oppressed  or  who  are  about  to  be  oppressed. 
It  may  be  the  last  barrier  to  tyranny. 

If  time  permitted;  I  could  quote  Vveb- 
ster  and  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts;  Moses, 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  elder  La  Pollette, 
of  Wisconsin;  Beveridge.  of  Indiana; 
Sherman,  of  Illinois;  Pittman,  of  Ne- 
vada ;  Johnson  and  Phelan.  of  California; 
George,  of  Georgia,  and  many  other  great 
Senators  of  the  past  in  support  of  free 
debate  in  the  Senate.  Permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  present  a  statement  from  a  for- 
mer distinguished  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  the  late  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Adlai  Stevenson.  Vice 
President  Stevenson  declared: 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rules 
governing  this  body  are  founded  deep  in 
human  experience,  that  they  are  the  result 
of  centuries  of  p>erilous  effort  In  legislative 
halls  to  conserve,  to  render  stable  and  se- 
cure the  rights  and  liberties  which  have  been 
achieved  by  conflicts.  By  Its  rules  the  Sen- 
ate wisely  fixes  the  limits  of  Its  own  powers. 
To  those  who  clamor  against  the  Senate  and 
its  methods  of  procedure.  It  may  truly  be 
said  "they  know  not  what  they  do."  In  this 
Chamber  alone  are  preserved  without  re- 
straint two  essentials  of  wise  legislation  and 
of  good  government:  The  right  of  amend- 
ment and  of  debate. 

Grave  evils  often  result  from  hasty  leg- 
islation, rarely  from  the  delay  which  follows 
discussion  and  deliberation.  In  my  humble 
Judgment  the  historic  Senate,  preserving  the 
unrestricted  right  of  amendment  and  of  de- 
bate, maintaining  intact  the  time-honored 
parliamentarian  methods  and  means,  which 
unfailingly  secure  action  after  deliberation, 
possesses  In  o\xt  scheme  of  government  a 
value  which  cannot  be  measured  by  words. 

We  recall  the  words  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  when  he  was  asked  what  the 
Constitutional  Convention  had  done. 
His  answer  was:  "We  have  given  you  a 
republic,  if  you  can  keep  it."  Senators, 
for  some  170  years  we  have  kept  this 
Republic.  I  am  here  today  pleading 
with  you:  Let  us  continue  to  keep  it. 
Let  us  not  remove  the  landmark  which 
oiir  fathers  have  set. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  primarily  at  this  point  with 
the  serious  espousal  of  the  contention 
that  a  b«ire  majority  should  have  control 
of  the  fAte  of  all  measures,  and  I  desire 
to  emphasize  the  danger  inherent  in  such 
a  contemplation.  Consideration  must 
always  be  given  to  the  rights  of  substan- 
tial minorities,  and  such  consideration  is 
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now  assured  by  the  institution  of  full 
and  free  debate  in  the  Senate,  as  guar- 
anteed by  rule  XXII. 

Bare  majority  rule  is  no  real  yardstick 
by  which  the  wisdom  of  legislation  can 
be  measured. 

Substantial  opposition  to  some  legisla- 
tive proposal  from  a  number  of  States  or 
V.  large  minority  of  the  people  affected 
should  always  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing the  fate  of  a  legislative  proposal. 

A  bare  majority  vote  in  the  Senate, 
while  adequate  for  many  measures,  does 
not,  in  the  large  sense,  determine  the 
majority  sentiment  of  the  people. 

A  majority  vote  in  the  United  States 
Senate  does  not  necessarily  represent  a 
majority  of  the  S^-ates.  Senators  vote  as 
individuals  accorJing  to  their  own  con- 
victions, and  the  necessary  absences  on 
important  matters  have  often  tui-ned  the 
tide  in  a  close  vote. 

Both  the  majcTity  and  the  minority 
of  the  people  and  the  States  need  the 
protection  of  a  deliuerative  rule,  rule 
XXII. 

Mr.  President,  an  additional  point  was 
recently  raised  by  the  columnist  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann  when  he  said: 

The  real  Issue  Is  not  whether  measures 
shall  be  wholly  debated.  Tlie  que.itioa  is 
how  they  can  be  passed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  8  or  9  weeks  of  debate  Is  quite  suf- 
ficient for  any  measure,  and  that  after  that 
there  Is  no  hope  of  anybody's  mind  being 
changed  by  the  debate  Itself.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  what  are  you  to  do  with  a  minority 
which  is  not  oF>en  to  being  converted  by  a 
debate.  Under  what  conditions  should  you 
override  It? 

Mr.  President,  a  great  many  apt  quo- 
tations from  the  Pounding  Fathers  have 
been  cited.  Wise  as  they  may  have 
been,  they  could  not  p.nticipate  anj'thins 
like  all  the  developments  which  would 
take  place  in  this  country  almost  two 
centuries  later.  But  the  experience  of 
the  intervening  decades  has  dictated 
both  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of 
some  rule  along  the  lines  of  rule  XXII, 
rather  than  decision  Ly  a  mere  majority 
rule. 

As  a  practical  matter,  in  the  passage 
of  highly  important  le^slation  in  the 
economic  field,  as  well  as  in  other  fields 
of  activity,  the  present  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  the  most  powerful  ally  of  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  a  small  group 
of  Members  of  the  Senate,  whether  they 
have  been  in  the  Senate  only  a  day.  or 
a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  or  20 
years. 

There  have  been  notable  illiistratlons 
of  that  fact,  for  instance,  in  Hhe  case 
of  the  Colorado  River  project,  wherein, 
through  debate,  and  through  a  spirit  of 
compromise  and  some  outright  delay,  a 
sounder  bill  for  all  of  the  States  involved 
came  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
more  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Another  example  Is 
t'lo  cotton  acreage  bill,  a  highly  impor- 


tant measure  to  many  cotton  producers. 
A  more  just  distribution  of  acreage  was 
forced  through  the  Senate  by  virtue  of 
a  liberal  rule  on  debate. 

A  few  years  f.go  the  atomic  power  bill 
hung  in  debate  for  5  or  6  weeks  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  a  relatively  small 
group  of  Senators,  including.  I  think,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Perhaps  I  am  In- 
correct in  that  statement.  Anyway,  nn 
important  smiill  group  cf  S^niators 
forced  important  conipro:niSv's  and 
agreements  which  led  to  sounder  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  field  of  tactical  Icislation  pnd 
the  adjustment  cf  dJiTercnces  of  o->in- 
ion.  a.s  well  as  .n  economic  propo.sni.s.  it 
is  this  rule  of  the  Gjnate  whicli  has  the 
great  powor  to  force  saner  and  sounder 
and  more  rquit:.ble  legislation.  It  is  the 
grcate-t  aliy  any  Member  of  tlie  .Senate 
•has  for  proper  representation  of  his 
S'r.te  or  his  areci.  It  makes  no  differ-  nee 
whether  he  is  a  new  Senator  or  wlicther 
he  has  been  in  the  Senate  for  20  years. 

T!io  IR-SIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  iho  Senator  j.'rom  Misoissippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  tlie  distinsuibhcd  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmiheI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  WisconEin  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
last  electicn  was  indicative  of  a  manJale 
at  all.  it  was  a  mandate  for  action. 

As  James  Rcston  said  in  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday,  the  spirit  in  Wasiiing- 
ton  today  is  a  soirit  of  "Let's  pot  pcins." 

I  was  encouraged  to  hear  the  speech 
made  by  our  majority  leader  last 
Wednesday,  in  which  he  spcke  these 
words : 

It  is  the  Indictment  of  those  who  pres- 
ently hold  the  respimslblllty  of  the  action 
arm  of  our  Icidcr-hip  tliat  In  dynamic  times 
they  have  exalted — and  still  exult — the 
static. 

Is  that  not  exactly  what  the  filibuster 
and  the  po  jsibihty  of  fliibuster  do  in  the 
legislative  branch? 

It  exalts  the  static.  I  might  say  it 
does  so  in  more  ways  than  one. 

These  are  times,  above  all,  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  be 
able  to  enact  legislation,  and  enact  it 
without  the  foot-dragging  veto  t>ower  of 
a  minority. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Douglas 
amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  asking  in 
the  Douglas  pro]x>sal  is  a  very  moderate 
reform,  when  it  is  put  in  the  context  of 
how  a  bill  move^  through  the  Congress. 

I  am  siue  oth«;r  Members  of  this  body 
are  far  better  acquainted  with  the  proc- 
ess than  I.  but  I  have  noticed  in  the 
debate  on  this  issue — and  I  have  read 
the  RicoRD  very  carefully — that  there 
has  been  little  reference  to  the  safe- 
guards against  hasty  or  precipitous  or 
imjust  action  \te  presently  have. 

When  a  bill  is  Int'-oduced  in  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  it  is  up  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  it 
is  referred  to  schedule  a  hearing  if  he 
so  desires.  The  hearing  may  or  may  not 
be  scheduled.  The  bill  may  die  right 
there,  and  many  good  bills  do  die  in  this 


way.  If  a  hearing  is  scheduled,  it  is  then 
up  to  a  majority  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  re- 
port the  bill  favorably.  If  a  majority  of 
the  conunittee  thinks  not.  the  bill  dies 
here.  Even  if  tlie  bill  is  reported,  it  is 
neces?ar>-  to  get  a  rule  in  regard  to  the 
bill  from  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  .iules  Committee  may 
deciu '.  or  a  majority  of  the  piembers  of 
the  Rules  CJiimiittee  may  decide,  that 
ti.ey  'io  mt  want  tlie  bill,  for  some  rea- 
son, to  receive  a  rule  and.  as  is  well 
known,  many  con;.rovc:sial  bills  die  at 
tiiat  point.  If  a  rule  is  granted,  it  is 
tiien  up  to  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  loiig  last,  to  decide 
wiietlicr  to  pa  o  tlie  bill. 

Even  now  tlie  bill  is  barely  halfway 
throUcjii.  Tiie  bill  must  go  to  the  Senate. 
It  will  go  to  a  Senate  committee.  Again 
the  cliairman  of  tlie  committee  may  de- 
cide or  may  not  de.;ido  to  schedule  hear- 
in:;s.  If  the  answer  is  no  hearing,  the 
bill  dies  here.  In  tiie  event  Uie  hearings 
are  scheduled  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee  reports  the  bill  favorably,  the 
matter  then  goes  to  tlie  policy  commit- 
tee of  the  majority  party  in  the  Senate. 
If  there  is  any  degree  of  opposition  at 
all,  it  is  up  to  the  policy  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  decide  wliether  the  bill 
should  come  before  tlic  Senate  for  con- 
sideration and  many  bills  die  here.  If 
the  policy  committee  decides  that  the 
bill  sliould  be  considered,  tlien  at  last 
the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  only  at  this  point — after  careful, 
conservative  scrutiny,  that  what  the 
Senator  from  IILiuois  is  asking  and  what 
the  rest  of  us  are  asking  would  occur — 
only  then  would  it  be  possible  to  limit 
debate  by  a  determined  minority,  as 
pointed  out,  not  to  2  weeks,  but  to  limit 
debate,  in  effect,  to  8  or  9  or  10  weeks, 
before  a  majority  of  the  Senate  could 
act. 

After  a  bill  is  pas'-cd,  of  course  It 
would  be  subject  to  a  Presidential  veto. 
Even  then,  if  the  bill  were  an  unjust 
bill  in  any  way  it  could  and  would  be 
modiPed  in  many  ways  through  its  ad- 
ministration. It  could  and  would  be 
appealed  by  court  procedures  to  square 
it  with  our  Constitution,  or  it  could  be 
repealed. 

Tlie  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
indeed  in  a  dynamic  age,  an  age  in  which 
we  must  take  action  If  we  are  going  to 
pre.'-erve  freedom  and  if  we  are  going  to 
do  the  Job  we  must  do. 

I  remind  Senators  of  what  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  pointed  out.  As 
he  said,  it  is  time  that  we  acted  to  im- 
prove our  system  of  monetary  control. 
Our  budgetary  processes  were  formed  in 
another  day.  Our  tax  structtxre  is  ob- 
solescent. We  must  not  surrender  to 
educational  blight.  We  must  not  aban- 
don either  regions  or  citizens,  of  what- 
ever class  or  age.  to  despair.  There  are 
many  other  legislative  objectives  a  hu- 
mane America  must  achieve. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  these  objectives 
the  filibuster  is  one  obstacle  to  progress 
which  we  can  and  must  eliminate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mo«- 
TO!f  in  the  chair).  Docs  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  desire  to  yield  time? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
necessary  for  the  calling  of  the  roll  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  understand  the  time  necessary 
will  be  taken  from  hi'?  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  Senators  on  our  side  of  the 
ai.sle  who  wish  to  speak  on  the  proposal 
who  are  not  present  .n  the  Chamber,  or 
whose  remarks  have  not  been  prepared. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  yield  some  time 
to  our  good  friends  cf  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinoi;  will  yield,  we  are 
in  much  th  •  .same  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  K  r.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  veiy  able  and  distin- 
guished .senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KocHELl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  spcn'^ored  by  a  group  of  bi- 
partisan Senators  headed  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  in  my  judg- 
ment reprecents  a  reasonable  means  by 
which,  after  full  anc  free  debate  upon 
any  issue  is  indulged  in  by  the  Senate, 
Senators  may  then  a  ?ree,  as  they  ought 
to  a.cree.  to  proceed  to  vote,  up  or  down, 
on  the  pending  business.  That,  after 
all.  Mr.  President,  is  ihe  reason  for  par- 
liamentary pcvernment;  it  is  the  reason 
for  the  legislative  process.  There  must 
come,  finally,  a  decis.on  on  public  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  recommendation 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  in  which 
I  have  been  glad  to  Join  as  an  author,  it 
Is  recognized,  fir.«:t.  that  after  2  days  two- 
thirds  of  the  Memters  of  the  Senate 
present  and  voting  may  Impose  clottire, 
but  it  is  also  recofinizcd  that  after  15  leg- 
islative days  cloture  may  be  imposed  by 
a  majority  of  Senators  present  and 
voting. 

Fifteen  legislative  days.  Mr.  President, 
represent  quite  probably  3  or  more  weeks 
of  debate  in  the  Un.ted  States  Senate. 
Beyond  that.  I  very  much  doubt  it  would 
be  at  all  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
Senator  would  begin  ar;itating  for  a 
cloture  petition  at  the  opening  of  a  de- 
bate on  any  subject  Thus,  from  the 
standpoint  of  mechanics,  I  think  what  is 
now  pending  in  the  Senate  is  completely 
reasonable  and  in  th?  public  inteiest. 

More,  much  more,  however,  than  that 
is  involved  in  the  debate  in  which  we  are 
now  participating.  Ihe  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress the  other  day  indicated  that  he 
shortly  will  send  us  hLs  considered  recom- 
mendations in  the  sc -called  civil  rights 
field.  Legislation  la  necessary  in  that 
field,  Mr.  President.  Several  days  ago  I 
read  the  text  of  the  recent  hearings  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  It  is  tragic  but  true  that  in 
some  places  in  the  United  States  of 
America  today  that  high-sounding  con- 
stitutional phrase  of  "equal  protection 
of  the  law"  is  a  sham  and  a  mockery. 


and  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
been  denied  and  now  are  being  denied 
the  right  to  participate  in  free  American 
elections. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  roUcall  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment will  go  a  long  way  toward  deter- 
mining the  fate  of  the  recommendations 
for  civil  rights  legislation  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  shortly  will  send  to  the 
Congress  for  its  approval.  I  urge  my 
collea.t,'ues  to  support  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRE3IDTNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  ficni  California  has 
expired. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  desire 
to  yield  additional  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll  will 
be  taken  from  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  caUing  of  the  roll  not  be 
taken  from  our  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  object. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  still  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quortun? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
susfrest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll  will 
be  taken  from  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  much  time  has 
been  used  on  the  quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  used  14  minutes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  used 
14  minutes,  including  the  time  used  on 
the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is.  on 
the  amendment? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    How  much 
time  did  the  quorum  call  take? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  time  be  charged 
equally  on  both  sides,  to  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  rescinding  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  very  able  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  this  amendment  is  to  enable  a 
constitutional  majority  of  the  Senate  to 
curb  a  filibuster. 


What  is  a  filibuster?  The  Encyclo- 
pedia Britaimica  defines  it  as  follows: 

A  name  originally  given  to  the  bucca- 
neers •  •  •  The  modern  use  of  the  word 
denotes  one  who  engages  in  private  warfare 
against  any  state.  In  tlie  United  States  it 
Is  colloquially  applied  to  legislators  who 
practice  obstruction.  •  •  •  its  practice  has 
successfully  defeated  many  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. 

So  much  for  what  we  seek  to  curb. 
We  oppose  private  variare  against  the 
United  States. 

Wiih  the  exception  of  Cuba  and  Bra- 
zil, the  United  Stat-'s  of  America  was 
the  last  country  in  the  civilized  world 
to  banish  tliat  "peculiar  institution."  as 
it  came  to  be  known,  the  institution  of 
hum?.n  slavery.  Today,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
free  We-tern  World  which  denies  to  a 
substantial  number  of  its  citizens  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  without 
regard  for  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Tlie  existence  of  the  filibuster  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  one  reason  why  our  coun- 
try lags  behind  other  civilized  nations  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  minorities. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  the  only  legislative 
body  in  the  civilized  world  which  per- 
mits the  fiUbuster.  What  Woodrow  Wil- 
son said  in  1817  is  equally  true  in  1959: 

Th?  Ssnate  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  legislative  body  in  the  world  which  can- 
not act  when  its  majority  is  ready  for  ac- 
tion. 

In  1917,  75  Senators  signed  a  state- 
ment saying  they  would,  if  they  could, 
vote  to  arm  merchant  ships  against  Ger- 
man aggression  but  were  tmable,  be- 
cause of  a  filibuster  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  vote. 

If  the  pending  amendment  fails,  I  fear 
similar  statements  may  have  to  be 
signed  by  as  many  as  65  Senators  in  the 
86th  Congress,  expressing  our  frustra- 
tion at  our  failure  to  pass  measures 
equally  vital  to  our  national  security  and 
our  national  well-being. 

It  must  be  clear  to  all  objective  observ- 
ers that,  if  this  amendment  fails,  no 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation  will 
pass  this  Congress  despite  protestations 
to  the  contrary;  and  yet  I  think  it  equally 
clear  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Senate  would  vote  for 
substantial  civil  rights  legislation  if  given 
the  chance.  That  chance,  I  suggest,  will 
never  come  if  this  amendment  fails. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Distinguished  con- 
servative Members  of  this  body  have  al- 
ready stated  during  this  debate  that 
they  rely  on  rule  XXn  and  the  fili- 
buster to  assist  them  in  their  strong 
opposiiion  to  measures  which,  I  am  con- 
fident, a  majority  of  the  Senate — but 
probably  not  two-thirds  of  those  voting 
on  a  clotin-c  petition — strongly  approve. 
Among  those  measures  are: 

First.  Legislation  making  even  mini- 
mum health  and  medical  services  avail- 
able to  elderly  American  citizens  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  status.  This 
legislation  will  be  strongly  fought  by 
those  who,  erroneously  in  my  opinion, 
consider  such  measures  "socialized 
medicine." 

Second.  Legislation  requiring  State 
unemployment    compensation    laws    to 
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meet  minimum  national  standards  In  or- 
der to  protect  those  thrown  out  of  their 
jobs  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Third.  Slum  clearance,  urban  rede- 
velopment and  housing  legislation  essen- 
tial to  prevent  our  great  cities  from  be- 
coming the  ghettoes  of  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century.  This  legislation  will 
be  strongly  fought  by  those  who  contend 
State  and  local  governments  can  find 
the  money  for  these  projects. 

Fourth.  Federal  legislation  which 
would  help  shore  up  our  sorely  tried 
educational  system  and  enable  it  to  face 
up  to  the  Russian  challenge.  This  lepis- 
lation  will  be  strongly  opposed  by  States 
Rights  advocates  and  $77  billion  budget 
adherents. 

Fifth.  Legislation  \yhich  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  close  tax  loopholes, 
balance  the  Federal  budget  by  providing 
adequate  revenues  and  thus  prevent  run- 
away inflation. 

I  fear  that  at  least  one-third,  but  not 
a  majority,  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  opposed  to  each  of  these  necessary 
measures.  Yet  I  suggest  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  newly  elected  Senators 
of  both  parties  pledged  themselves  to 
support  these  many  programs  in  their 
campaigns  last  fall. 

Let  me  say  to  them,  in  all  candor,  that 
If  they  oppose  the  pending  amendment 
their  vote  may  well  prevent  effective 
measures  in  each  of  these  areas  from 
ever  coming  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  of 
the  86th  Congress. 

If  the  pending  amendment  fails  this 
Senate  will  have,  in  effect,  prevented  the 
establishment  of  majority  rule  on  con- 
troversial legislation  and  determined 
that  np  hotly  contested  measure  can 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor  unless 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  feel  strongly  enough  about  the 
matter  to  sign  a  cloture  petition.  The 
filibuster  threat  will  hand  over  all  such 
measures  until  they  are  watered  down  or 
abandoned  in  committee  or  on  the  floor. 

Let  me  again  remind  my  Democratic 
colleagues  of  the  plank  which  appeared 
In  our  party's  platform  in  both  1952  and 
1956.    It  reads  as  follows: 

In  order  that  the  will  of  the  American 
people  may  be  expressed  upon  all  legislative 
proposals  we  urge  that  action  be  taken  at 
the  beglnlnng  of  the  Congress  to  Improve 
congressional  procedures  so  that  majority 
rule  prevails  and  decisions  can  be  made  after 
reasonable  debate  without  being  blocked  by 
a  minority  In  either  House. 

I  ran  on  that  platform  in  1D56.  I  con- 
sider myself  bound  by  it  when  I  vote 
today.  Each  Senator  is,  of  course,  the 
guardian  of  his  own  conscience  and  I 
shall  never  criticize  any  Member  for  any 
vote  he  may  cast  in  this  Chamber. 

Late  last  Friday  night,  to  an  empty 
press  gallery  and  a  deserted  Senate 
Chamber,  the  new  minority  whip,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, summarized  my  views  on  this 
subject  far  better  than  I  could  when  he 
said: 

The  times  are  too  critical,  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  too  great,  to  retain  any  longer  an 
undemocratic  anachronism  which  subjects 
the  Senate  to  the  scorn  of  world  opinion  and 
^..l.os  a  mockery  of  the  legislative  process. 


Mr.  President,  the  critical  issue  this 
afternoon  is  clear:  Do  we  want  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
be  the  only  legis.ative  body  in  the  world 
which  cannot  act  when  its  majority  is 
ready  for  action? 

I  urge  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  leadenship  has  no  request  for 
time  in  opposition  to  the  pending  pro- 
posal. Their  views  have  already  been 
expressed,  I  ass  jme,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vote  wlienever  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS..  I  was  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  and  did  not  hear  the  re- 
marks of  the  very  able  majority  leader. 
Am  I  to  unders.and  that  he  docs  not 
wish  to  have  his  .;ide  debate  this  amend- 
ment any  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  at  this  time. 
Later  some  Senator  who  wishes  time 
may  enter  the  Chamber,  but  I  have  can- 
vassed the  situjition  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  and  wc   are  prepared   to  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed at  the  I'ailure  of  the  majority 
leader  to  produce  more  defenders  of  his 
position;  but,  of  course,  we  cannot  com- 
pel Senators  to  speak  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  speak,  and  if  they  think  that  by  sheer 
pressure  of  votes  they  can  get  the  meas- 
ure through  witiiout  discussion.  But  it 
is  not  for  me  to  control  the  time  of  the 
majority  leader.  Therefore  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  very  able  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  McNamaraI. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  doul)t  that  the  Senate  cur- 
rently is  engaged  in  one  of  its  most  his- 
toric debates. 

Years  from  now  parliamentarians  and 
students  of  government  will  look  back 
on  these  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  to  study  the  words  we  are  speak- 
ing here. 

It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  see  this 
debate  as  a  turning  point,  another  vic- 
tory in  the  continuing  fight  to  further 
freedom  and  democracy,  and  not  as  just 
so  many  wasted  words. 

In  a  sense,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
carrying  on  this  particular  fight  already 
have  acliieved  a  certain  victory. 

ThiS  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  lon<T- 
time  opponents  to  any  change  in  rule 
XXII  are  now  proposing  a  change. 

They  would  not  be  seeking  this  com- 
promise if  they  did  not  feel  that  the 
strength  on  oui-  side  of  this  issue  was 
considerably  greater. 

However,  while  progress  thus  has  been 
made,  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
just  any  token  cnange  in  rule  XXII — and 
the  proper  change  in  rule  XXII. 

We  propose  that  rule  XXII  be  changed 
so  that  a  constitutional  majority  of  Sen- 
ators, at  least  60  in  number,  can  effect 
a  limitation  on  debate.  But  such  limi- 
tation could  b<!  Imposed  only  after  a 
number  of  parliamentary  steps  which 
would  actually  permit  weeks  of  debate 
on  any  issue. 

The  rule  XXn  change  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las], and  other  Senators,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  much  distortion  in  a  conscious 


or  unconscious  effort  to  confuse  Its 
merits. 

However,  any  fair-minded  person  who 
studies  its  provisions  can  see  that  it 
permits  full,  fair,  and  even  prolonged 
debate. 

Any  rule  that  can  allow  up  to  8  or  9 
weeks  of  debate  on  a  given  issue  can 
hardly  be  called  a  gag  rule. 

Leaving  the  eventual  decision  to  a 
majority  of  the  elected  Members  of  the 
Senate,  certainly  is  far  more  fair  than 
the  virtually  meaningless  proposal  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting. 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  a 
meaningful  change  or  any  change  in 
rule  XXII  frequently  exercise  a  strange 
double  standard.  They  tell  us.  for  ex- 
ample that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  change  rule  XXII  to  effect  civil  rights 
legislation  becau.se  we  got  a  civil  rights 
bill  through  in  1957.  But  that  bill,  be- 
cause of  their  efforts,  was  far  weaker 
than  It  should  have  been. 

Yet  a  study  of  the  Retord  of  those  days 
will  disclose  that  some  of  those  who  now 
almost  brag  about  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Riuhts  Act  are  those  who  fought 
hardest  against  its  passage. 

And  they  seem  to  forget  that  they  also 
chastised  us  for  using  another  Senate 
rule — rule  XIV— to  bring  that  bill  to  the 
floor  over  their  determined  opposition. 

We  still  have  rule  XIV.  which  permits 
us  occasionally  to  crac!:  the  Iron  Curtain 
blocking  consideration  of  civil  rights 
legislation  in  this  body. 

Determined  Members  of  the  Senate 
can — and  will,  if  necessary — use  every 
means  at  their  disposal  to  bring  to  this 
floor  legislation  which  Insures  the  flrst- 
class  citizenship  of  every  American. 

But  the  fact  that  we  have  done  It — 
and  p>erhaps  can  do  it  again — does  not 
alter  the  injustice  of  a  situation  where 
an  equally  determined  group  of  Senators 
can  tie  up  this  Chamber  for  weeks  and 
months  with  sen.seless  talk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  frcm  Michigan  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent.  I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  have  stated  is  why  our  debate 
today  is  recognized  all  over  the  country 
as  being  aimed  at  two  goals.  One  of 
these  goals  is  the  establi.'^hment  of  real 
democracy  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  That 
'..  al  is  to  bring  an  end  to  an  intolerable 
situation  where  the  filibuster  and.  more 
often,  the  threat  of  a  filibuster,  can  ex- 
ercise a  governing  hand  over  legislation 
in  this  body. 

We  all  know  that  it  Is  not  the  actual 
use  of  the  filibuster  that  exercises  its 
destructive  influence.  It  Is  the  mere 
threat  that  a  filibuster  will  be  launched 
which  has  far  too  often  kept  the  great 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  its  knees. 

The  second  goal  of  our  efforts  today, 
of  course,  is  the  further  enactment  of 
civil  rights  legislation — legislation  which 
can  be  considered  in  this  body  on  its 
merits,  not  dragged  down  by  the  de- 
structive hand  of  the  filibuster. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
not  have  to  wait  another  84  years  for 
civil  rights  legislation. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  need 
civil  rii'.iits  Ic.ciislatiori  far  more  mean- 
ini-'ful  than  the  weak-kneed  version  we 
pas.'-cd  in  1957. 

We  in  the  Senate  who  believe  that 
such  le(;islation  should  be  permitted  to 
c:me  before  us  for  consideration  should 
not  have  to  drag  it  through  an  "iron 
curtain"  with  rule  XIV  or  fight  off  threats 
cf  filibusUis  under  the  present  rule 
XXII. 

As  we  were  about  to  pa:>s  the  Civil 
r.^hts  Act  in  Au-ust  1957,  I  noted  on 
t.he  fioor  tl.at  oproncrts  of  the  modrrate 
bill  v.-e  had  bcnm  v..th  had  won  their 
real  victory  the  previ:  us  January. 

I  said  they  hr.d  wc:i  their  major  vic- 
tory en  J.anunry  4.  1C57.  v.hen  the  Sen- 
Eto  voted  33  to  2Q  arrinst  adopting  new 
rules,  inciudiixi,'  a  m^re  equitable  rule 
xxn. 

That  spt  th"  stJirrc  for  debate  on  the 
Civil  RiThls  Act  which  did  not  begin 
until  the  foll-winfT  July. 

Despite  the  vahant  effort  made  by 
ni-.ny  Members  of  t!iis  body  to  make 
th^t  bill  meaningful  l?rnslation,  the  real 
bettle  already  had  be?n  lest  at  the  time 
the  Senate  refu.sed  tc.  topple  King  Fili- 
buster. 

We  have  alre.idy  lest  our  fipht  to  es- 
t.Tblish  the  con'  titut  rnal  right  of  the 
Senate  to  ad'^pt  its  jule.s.  but  we  have 
tiie  opp  ■;  Li'niiy  to  change  the  undemo- 
cratic rule  XXlI. 

If  we  now  refuse  to  bud?e  that  mon- 
ster off  his  throne,  Mr  Pre.«^ident.  we  may 
well  be  writini  the  defeat  of  any  worth- 
while civil  ri'  hts  legislation  during  the 
8Gth  Con"rc?-s. 

That  thoii"ht  will  hardly  panic  some 
members  of  this  body  who  want  no  im- 
plementation of  the  ccn.stituticnal  ri^jhts 
of  evei-y  American  ciLizen. 

It  should  d.sturb  tho.sc  who.  outside 
this  Chamber,  chamrlon  civil  rights  leg- 
islation but  who  rei  ise  to  vote  here  to 
make  it  pos-iblc. 

I  am  a  Democrat.  Mr.  President,  and 
proud  of  it. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 
States  that  the  party  Is  committed  to 
"support  and  advance  the  individual 
rights  and  liberties  cf  all  Americans." 

Quite  a  number  cf  Members  of  this 
body  campai.rrncd  on  that  platform. 

They  supported  it.  and  they  accented 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  it 
Is  time  that  Members  who  used  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  to  win  the  votes  of  the 
people  should  now  sliow  a  little  recipro- 
cation.   

The  PRE*=TDTNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  how  much 
time  has  been  taken  by  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  of  the  amendment  have  34 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  time  has 
been  taken  by  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Op- 
ponents have  46  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  opponents? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  time  do 
the  opponents  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
six  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  they 
have  taken  14  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  taken  14  minutes  en  the  amend- 
ment, plus  some  time  on  other  matters. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  that  later  in 
the  morning  the  opponents  will  shew 
tlieir  hand  and  \jcii.n  to  discuss  tlie 
men^ure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Preri- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  lilincis  yield 
torn--? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frcm  Texas  with  il'.e  uncieistanding  that 
I  do  not  Ice  my  right  on  the  floor,  and 
that  the  time  does  not  come  out  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  I  take  be 
chari-ed  to  the  time  uncicr  mv  control. 

The  PREoIDING  OFFiCER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  £ug?,est  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  read  his  remarks  of  last  week 
when  he  was  informing  the  majority 
leader  about  how  he  should  establish  his 
case  on  Senate  Resolution  5.  If  he  does 
so,  I  am  sure  he  will  want  to  follow  his 
own  advice.  I  should  not  want  to  advise 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  even  though 
the  Senator  from  Texas  received  much 
advice  on  how  to  establish  his  case.  I 
have  no  request  for  time.  If  I  had 
a  request  for  time  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  it. 

We  are  not  trying  to  conceal  our  hand. 
We  are  prepared  to  show  it  and  to  vote 
immediately.  I  do  not  wish  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  any  of  our  colleagues,  or  to  jus- 
tify the  charge  that  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
long debate  or  to  educate  the  people  un- 
neces'^arily.  Most  of  the  Members  have 
already  made  up  their  minds.  Some  of 
them  have  made  up  their  minds  in  favor 
of  it.  I  believe  they  have  some  reserva- 
tion, but.  notwithstanding,  they  will  vote 
for  the  amendment.  I  believe  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Senators  who  have  gone 
into  the  matter  thoroughly  are  prepared 
to  vote  against  it.  In  any  event,  there  is 
no  Senator  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  at 
this  time  who  is  asking  for  any  time  to 
argue  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  If 
there  is,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  yield  time 
to  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
friendly  suggestion,  which  I  hope  the 
majority  leader  will  be  inclined  to  adopt. 
Of  course,  it  is  entirely  up  to  him 
whether  he  will  do  so.  If  he  does  not 
wish  to,  I  shall  be  content  with  his  de- 
cision. I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we 
have  a  live  quorum  call,  with  the  time 
consumed  by  it  charged  to  neither  side, 
and  if,  after  a  quortim  has  been  estab- 
lished, no  Senator  desires  to  be  heard, 
that  we  proceed  immediately  to  vote.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  quorum  has  been 
established,  a  Senator  may  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  that  pro- 


cedure being  followed.     I  believe  every 

Senator  knows  how  he  is  going  to  voie. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  make  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  listen  to  another 
Senator.  I  have  found  that  to  be  true. 
When  I  have  started  to  ta.lk,  on  some 
occasions,  I  have  found  that  many  of  my 
delightful  friends  already  had  all  the  in- 
formation they  needed  on  the  subject 
which  I  wns  discussing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  may  sey  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  not  alone  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  penniLLci  to  su'^rrest  tiie  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  that  10  niinutes  of  my 
time  may  be  u"^ed  for  that  purpose,  in 
accordn.nce  v.ith  the  vei-y  friendly  sug- 
gestion of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  kind  enough  to  yield  a  half 
minute  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  such  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the  old- 
est newspaper  in  the  West  is  the  Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican.  It  is  now  published 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  McKinney, 
form.crly  an  efficient  and  intelligent 
member  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

Recently  he  VTote  an  editorial  on  the 
efforts  being  made  to  amend  Senate 
rules,  especially  rule  XXIT.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  editorial  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  U.S.  Senate's  first  orders  of 
business  will  be  to  decide  whether  to  amend 
Its  rules — and.  specifically,  rule  XXII.  which 
governs  requirements  for  limiting  debata. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  us  lose  sight  of 
the  extreme  Importance  of  the  prompt  and 
sound  resolution  of  this  question,  because 
we  see  it  only  as  a  tactical  maneuver  fore- 
running a  showdown  on  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  there  is  danfer, 
under  rule  XXTI  in  its  present  form,  thnt  the 
North  versus  South  struggle  over  school  In- 
tegrstion  could  grow  Into  a  long  battle  of 
attrition  between  immoderates  on  both  sides, 
dsstroying  chances  for  effective  congrersional 
action  on  a  mass  of  other  important  legisla- 
tion during  this  critical  year  when  we  are 
on  the  defensive  not  only  on  the  earth  but 
in  Infinite  space. 

The  EO-called  flliburter  Issue  is  at  heart 
the  question  of  how  to  modernize  the  ma- 
chinery Of  legislation  without  taking  tiie 
governor  off  the  steam  engine — without  de- 
stroying the  historic  safeguard  of  minorities 
against  sometimes  fleeting  and  often  impul- 
sive majorities. 

Traditionally,  the  Senate  has  been  the 
open  forum  of  the  worlds  most  successful 
republic— the  Chamber  where  the  American 
philosophies  of  government  were  fully,  care- 
fully weighed.  Six-year  terms  and  the  desig- 
nation of  only  a  third  of  the  Senators  In  any 
one  election  are  provided  in  our  Constitution, 
not  through  chance,  but  to  give  this  de- 
liberative body  insulation  from  the  whlma 
and  tides  tossing  on  the  surface  of  that  sea 
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of  people  which  the  175  mlUtiDn  of  Xis  make 
up. 

Set  it's  easy  to  understand  why  moderates 
supporting  the  proposed  cloture  amendment 
have  been  careful  not  to  go  too  far — not  to 
destroy  the  last  defensive  beachhead  of  mi- 
norities, within  the  battle  and  also  above 
it. 

For  tomorrow's  "burning  Issues"  are  bound 
to  be  different.  The  West  may  find  Itself 
defending  a  minority  position  on  public 
lands;  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  his 
neighbors  may  be  battling  the  majority  on 
Inland  waterways.  The  day  could  soon 
come  when  those  now  most  anxious  to  cut 
ofT  debate  could  find  themselves  in  des- 
perate need  of  the  traditional  open  forum 
to  stave  off  legislation  they  know  to  be 
unwise. 

There  have  been  times  when  unlimited 
debate  has  proved  Immensely  valuable.  As 
Senator  Carl  H.\yden,  of  Arizona,  points  out. 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  would  have  been 
a  single  State  these  past  46  years  had  not  a 
handful  of  far-sighted  and  determined  Sen- 
ators maintained  by  filibuster  that  their 
minority  view  was  the  proper  one,  Insisted 
on  admission  of  each  Territory  under  its 
own  constitution,  and  finally  won  over  tlie 
majority  after  long  debate. 

We  believe  that  the  present  rule,  which 
requires  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  Senate  to  limit  de- 
bate, has  been  outdated  and  should  be 
revised. 

We  agree  with  those  backing  an  amend- 
ment to  rule  XXII  to  permit  cloture  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting. 

While  the  amendment  would  not  aboh.'-h 
the  filibuster,  It  would  mean  that  an  ef- 
fective segment  of  the  Senate  would  have 
to  hold  the  minority  view  or  a  filibuster 
could  be  broken  with  relative  ease. 

We  hope  the  moderate  Senators  repre- 
senting the  Western  States  will  assert  their 
leadership  and  bring  an  Immediate  vote — 
rejecting  the  Douglas  proposal  to  apply  clo- 
ture by  a  simple  majority  and  adopting  the 
compromise  amendment — without  allowing 
the  situation  to  develop  into  the  spectacle 
of  a  filibuster  on  the  filibuster  rule. 

This  newspaper  supports  LyhfooN  John- 
son and  the  other  statesmen  of  the  center 
who  are  willing  to  face  up  to  the  civil  rights 
Issue,  are  purposed  to  modernize  the  Sen- 
ate machinery  without  changing  its  char- 
acter, and  are  determined  to  get  down  to 
the  mass  of  other  Important  business  on 
Which  our  world  position   demands  action. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
consent  given  me  by  the  Senate,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestion  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  ask  the  aides  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  all  absent  Senators  that  the 
roll  will  be  cajled.  As  I  understand,  10 
minutes  have,  been  yielded  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  yielded  10  minutes 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Frear 

Fulbrlght 

Gold  water 

Gore 

Green 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hcnuings 

Hlrkenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hru.ika 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javit.s 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston.  S.C. 


Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

K  ucbel 

Linger 

Liusche 

Lang 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Martin 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Murray 

Muskle 

OMiihoiiey 


Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkioan 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

YarboroiiKh 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

Byrd.  Va. 

Church 

Allott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Clark 

Anderson 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Bartlett 

Capehart 

Cotton 

Eeall 

Carlson 

Curtis 

Pannett 

Carroll 

Dirksen 

Bible 

Case,  N.  J. 

Dodd 

Bush 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Douglas 

Butler 

Chavez 

Dworshak 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Neu- 
BERGER  I  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges]  and  th^e  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtJ  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  very  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  C.^SE]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  Time  will  be  charged  to  neither 
side  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  last  few  weeks  there  has 
been  a  widespread  attempt  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  offers  a 
reasonable  position  midway  between  two 
extremes. 

This  is  simply  not  so. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  would  leave 
the  situation  unchanged.  So  far  as  the 
third  section  is  concerned,  his  proposal 
might  well  worsen  the  plight  in  which 
the  Senate  now  finds  itself. 

The  Johnson  resolution  proposes  a  re- 
turn to  the  1917  rule.  Insofar  as  a  major- 
ity is  concerned,  which  prevailed  until 
1949.  Since  1917.  there  have  been  22 
votes  on  motions  to  impose  cloture.  Of 
those  22  votes,  only  4  have  been  success- 
ful. Merely  changing  the  requirement 
for  a  constitutional  two-thirds  to  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  would 
have  had  no  effect  on  the  historical  re- 
sults in  those  22  cases.  Only  4  attempts 
at  cloture  would  have  won,  as  4  did  win. 

By  requiring  a  constitutional  majority, 
a  significant  difference  would  have  oc- 
curred, ■^ine  attempts  would  have  been 
successful.  The  fact  is  that  any  issue 
which  becomes  the  subject  of  a  filibuster 
will  compel  a  full  attendance  when  and 
if  a  vote  is  reached. 

The  Douglas  proposal,  which  I  and 
other  Senators  support,  is  in  fact  a  mod- 
erate one.  It  will  permit  the  Senate  ef- 
fectively to  stop  filibusters,  but  only  after 
several  weeks  have  elapsed.  In  actual 
practice,  I  am  sure,  a  minimum  of  from 
6  to  8  weeks  of  debate  would  be  assured. 
Only  then  could  a  constitutional  major- 


ity of  the  Senate — that  is.  50  votes  of  a 
total  of  98 — reach  a  vote. 

That  such  a  modest  proposal  should 
invoke  the  extremist  label  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve. Yet  it  has  been  alleged  that,  the 
advanced  liberals — earnest  men  but  in 
some  cases  inflamed  by  their  long  frus- 
tration In  seeking  full  civil  rights  for 
Negroes — would  fundamentally  alter  the 
Senate  as  an  institution. 

We  are  told  that  our  proposed  new 
rule  might  result  in  a  profound  change 
in  what  for  nearly  two  centuries  has  been 
our  most  changeless  institution,  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  would  end 
the  Senate  as  a  unique  deliberative  body. 

We  are  accu.sed  of  regarding  conduct 
described  as  respect  for  constitutional 
tradition  as  reactionary  hostility  to  civil 
rights. 

Yet  the  same  writer  has  elsewhere 
characterized  the  Senate  as  'to  a  most 
peculiar  degree,  a  southern  in.stitution — 
the  South 's  unending  revenge  upon  the 
North  for  Gettysburg." 

No.  Mr.  President ;  the  Senate  has  not 
been  our  most  nearly  changeless  institu- 
tion. Con.'^titutional  tradition,  such  as 
there  is  of  it.  bearing  on  the  rules  issue. 
is  on  our  side,  and  not  on  the  side  of 
reactionary  hostility  to  civil  rights. 

The  Senate  has  undergone  radical 
changes  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
stultifying  veto  by  filibuster  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  curse  unknown  to  the 
early  Senate.  The  early  Senate — at  least 
down  to  the  Civil  War — under  its  rules, 
precedents,  and  customs,  had  the  au- 
thority to  control  debate  effectively,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  did  stop  incipient 
filibusters  by  insisting  that  Senators  con- 
fine their  speeches  to  the  question  before 
the  House,  and  that  Senators  so  conduct 
themselves  as  to  comport  with  the  tra- 
ditional dirnity  of  the  Senate. 

This  history  has  laid  to  rest  forever 
the  myth  that  in  the  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate prior  to  the  Civil  War.  a  Senator 
could  speak  impertinently,  superfluously, 
or  tediously,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
in  violation  of  Jefferson's  Manual.  The 
period  when  the  Senate  was  rendered 
impotent  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time 
by  the  unseemingly  spectacle  of  Senators 
taking  turns  in  speaking  impertinently, 
superfluotisly,  and  tediously,  not  merely 
to  delay,  but  to  prevent,  the  Senate's 
acting,  is  of  modern  development,  find- 
ing no  sanction  or  support  in  early  Sen- 
ate history  or  practice. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  cite  the  fact 
that  under  the  rules  governing  successive 
Senates  down  to  1828,  the  Vice  President 
had  complete  authority  to  rule  on  mat- 
ters of  order  and  decorum  in  debate,  and 
from  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal. 
Can  one  imagine  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  or  Aaron  Burr  tolerating  a  fili- 
buster? They  did  not.  Nor  did  John 
Gaillard,  the  revered  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  who  presided  over  the  Senate 
as  President  pro  tempore  for  many  years 
after  Burr.  With  rare  exceptions,  the 
great  tradition  they  set  held  through  the 
years  down  to  the  Civil  War. 

Our  proposal  that  a  majority  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  next  Senate — 
that  is,  50  of  t^e  98  Senators — must 
favor  cloture  to  impose  it  has  been  de- 
scribed  in  the   press  as  a  barest  and 


slimmest  majority.    This  is  indeed  mis- 
leading. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  term 
"majority"  as  used  in  the  working  of  our 
proposal,  has  a  restricted  or  special 
meaning  given  to  it  by  the  words  "entire 
membership  of  the  .Senate."  The  words 
are.  "a  majority  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Senate" — what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  a  constitutional  maiority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Carlson  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5   more   minutes   to    the   Senator   from 

New  Jersey.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Under  article  I.  section  5.  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  a  majority  of  each 
House  constitutes  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
ne."=s.  While  the  Constitution  does  not 
explicitly  state  the  number  of  affirmative 
senatorial  votes  generally  needed  to  pass 
a  measure  in  either  House — and  neither 
do  the  standing  Senate  rules — it  has  al- 
ways been  agreed  that,  save  for  the  sev- 
eral exceptions  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution,  a  majority  of  a  quorum, 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  simple 
majority,  could  pass  measures.  No  one 
has  ever  di.sapreed  with  this  proposition. 
In  the  case  of  the  current  Senate,  this 
means  that,  generally  speaking,  a  major- 
ity of  a  quorum — 26  Senators — can  by 
voting  affirmatively,  enact  legislation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  making  a 
very  able  speech.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
have  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  A  "simple 
majority"  is  quite  different  from  a  'con- 
stitutional majority."  Usually  when  the 
term  "majority"  is  used  without  further 
qualification,  the  person  using  It  means  a 
simple  majority.  Thus,  when  the  adjec- 
tives "barest"  and  "slimmest"  are  used  to 
describe  a  minimal  Senate  majority,  the 
writer  prop)erly  can  have  reference  to  no 
more  than  26  Senators — not  the  50  re- 
quired by  our  modest  proposal. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  frequently 
that  the  Senate  was  deliberately  de- 
signed as  a  frank  check  on  unqualified 
majority  rule.  Certainly  the'  Senate 
was  frankly  designed  to  act  as  a  check 
on  the  kind  of  majority  rule  which  would 
have  resulted  if  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  consisted  of  only  one  House, 
or  even  two  Houses,  the  Members  of 
which  were  apportioned  among  the 
States  solely  on  the  basis  of  population. 
The  small — by  population — States  want- 
ed protection  from  complete  domination 
by  the  large  States,  and  secured  it  by  the 
great  compromise,  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate was  to  consist  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State.  So  far  as  population  is 
concerned,  this  was  a  frank  nonmajority 
provision.  But  in  1789  nobody  dreamed 
of  providing  that  the  Senate  itself  was 
to  act  as  a  parliamentary  body  other 
than  on  the  basis  of  simple  majority  rule, 
except  in  the  specific  situations  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution,  such  as  the  two- 


thirds  vote  required  in  passing  vetoed 
bills,  and  in  proposing  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  States,  and  except  for 
the  proviso  that  a  majority  of  the  whole 
body  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum 
to  do  business. 

To  read  into  the  checks  against  total 
majority  rule  of  the  people  of  the  Nation 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  notion  that  the 
Senate  itself  is  to  act  on  some  basis  other 
than  simple  majority  rule  finds  no  war- 
rant in  history. 

Surely,  no  one  will  deiiy  that  the  Con- 
stitution requires  only  a  simple  majority 
of  Senators — 26  could  do  it — voting  for  a 
bill  to  pass  it;  nor  will  anyone  deny 
that  the  Senate  has  now,  and  has  always 
had,  majority  rule  in  voting  on  legisla- 
tion. Under  the  Constitution  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  even  a  simple  majority 
of  Senators — even  25 — could  close  debate 
if  the  Senate  made  such  a  rule.  I  submit 
that  our  proposal,  which ^ould  require 
at  least  50  Senators  voting  for  cloture,  is 
most  modest  and  reasonable. 

We  do  not  mean  to  change  the  con- 
stitutional structure;  we  mean  to  imple- 
ment it.  And  if  the  objection  is  to  ma- 
jority rule  in  the  Senate,  why  not  say  so 
and  let  us  debate  the  wisdom  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment? 

Let  us  not  hide  behind  the  free 
debate  myth  if  we  want  to  have  a  fur- 
ther check  on  majority  rule  in  Senate 
proceedings.  Let  us  openly  espouse  Cal- 
houn's theory  of  concurrent  major- 
ities, and  openly  provide  that  no  bill 
shall  pass  unless  two -thirds  of  those 
present  vote  affirmatively. 

Finally,  we  are  charged  with  blaming 
the  filibuster  for  Inability  to  enact  civil 
rights  legislation.  We  do,  indeed.  We 
know  from  bitter  experience  the  difficul- 
ties and  frustrations  inherent  in  secur- 
ing legislation  to  assure  their  constitu- 
tional rights  to  a  minority.  True,  we 
finally  achieved  passage  of  a  Civil  Rights 
Act — of  a  sort — last  year — the  first  such 
legislation  in  nearly  75  years.  But  we 
are  still  far  from  assuring  effective  pro- 
tection of  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
our  citizens. 

This  is  the  real  heart  of  the  objection 
to  our  proposal,  and  the  objection  that 
has  been  made  to  similar  proposals  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  goes  back  to  a  time  long 
before  I  was  a  Member  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me 
some  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  history  of  man's  struggle 
for  liberty  and  freedom  has  been  the 
story  of  his  attempts  to  place  limits 
upon  unbridled  power.  It  has  been  the 
story  of  man's,  attempt  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  speak  freely. 

Whether  the  Magna  Carta,  our  own 
Constitution,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  every 
one  of  them  has  been  an  attempt  to 
place  a  bridle  upon  dictatorial  power  or 
the  power  of  majorities  to  impose  their 
will  upon  minorities  without  a  hearing. 


Every  fight  for  liberty  has  been  a  fight 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  little  man, 
or  the  minority,  to  have  a  voice  and  have 
a  chance  to  be  heard.  In  that  way,  ideas 
are  tested  on  the  anvil  of  debate.  De- 
bate is  the  means  whereby  truth  and 
wisdom  can  be  found. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Naw 
Jersey  has  said  that  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Senate  filibusters  were  avoided  as 
rules  then  confined  debate  to  the  mat- 
ter before  the  House.  That  observaiion 
should  point  the  true  path  we  should 
pursue  if  we  want  to  get  away  from  dila- 
tory or  delaying  debate.  We  should 
have  a  rule  of  germaneness.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  shall  later  present 
on  that  subject.  But  to  propose  that 
the  right  of  any  State  to  be  heard 
through  this  Senate  should  be  subject  to 
gag  rule  to  be  imposed  by  simple  major- 
ity strikes  at  the  very  center  of  freedom 
and  liberty  which  the  Senate  should 
pre'-erve. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, if  any  Member  of  this  body,  should 
realize  the  value  of  having  full  and  open 
debate,  for  certainly  he  and  I  know  that 
2  years  ago,  or  was  it  3  years  ago — time 
passes  so  rapidly — had  a  simple  major- 
ity been  permitted  to  impose  a  gag  rule 
on  Senators,  when  there  was  a  discus- 
sion of  a  certain  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Sanate,  the  laws  of  this  country  today 
mi?ht  have  been  different  than  they  are. 
As  some  of  the  ablest  Senators  who 
have  served  in  this  body  have  pointed 
out,  legislation,  if  good,  comes  back. 
Smith  W.  Brookhart.  who  was  a  Pro- 
gressive Senator  from  the  State  rf  Iowa, 
pointed  out  in  debate  on  the  floor,  back 
in  the  1920's: 

The  rule  sometimes  delays  good  legifla- 
tlon,  but  never  kills  It.  Good  legislation 
always  comes  back,  and  finally  wins.  The 
rule  kills  a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation. 
That  class  of  legislation  which  cannot  stand 
the  lipht  of  publicity  will  always  be  killed 
by  unlimited  debate. 

The  immediate  question  before  the 
Senate  relates  to  the  question  of  the  ma- 
jority which  may  cut  off  debate. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  specifical- 
ly provides  that  "no  State,  without  its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate."  It  provides  that 
"no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate." It  is  here  proposed  that  a  simple 
majority  may  effectively  stop  the  voice 
of  States,  by  placing  a  gag  rule  upon 
their  Senators. 

Should  we  have  a  simple  majority,  or 
should  we  have  something  more  than  a 
simple  majority  if  we  are  going  to  place  a 
gag  upon  the  voices  of  States  in  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  would 
yield  if  I  had  more  time,  but  I  have  only 
been  allotted  4  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  of  our  time  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  if  I  can  get  the  time  re- 
instated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has  been 
arguing  as  though  we  were  proposing  a 
simple  majority   vote.    Is   the  Senator 
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aware  that  what  we  are  proposing  is  a 
so-called  constitutional  majority  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate? 
'  Furthermore,  this  limitation  could  not  be 
imposed  until  15  days  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition,  and  the  petition 
w  ould  'not  be  presented  until  the  debate 
had  gone  on  for  a  long  time.  Thereafter, 
even  after  cloture  imposition,  each  Sen- 
ator would  be  entitled  to  speak  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  those  facts,  and  that  this  procedure 
can  be  followed  not  merely  on  the  motion 
itself  but  on  the  motion  to  take-  up.  so 
that  we  could  have  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  debate?  The  Senator  is  a  fair- 
minded  man.  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
make  the  statement  which  he  has  made 
if  he  knew  what  the  proposal  is  which  is 
now  before  this  body. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  f?lad 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Illinois  clarify 
that  point.  Mr.  President,  am  I  reim- 
bursed for  the  time  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  the  time  necessary  to  reply  to 
the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  1  nxinute. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  an 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  an  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My  re- 
sponse to  the  question,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  in  every  instance  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution deals  with  a  situation  which  the 
Constitutional  Fathers  thought  should 
require  more  than  a  simple  majority  of 
those  present,  two-thirds  was  the  rule 
which  was  suggested  in  the  Constitution. 

This  Is  not  true  merely  on  the  matter 
of  overriding  a  veto,  but  it  is  true  in  at 
least  eight  cases.  Ihe  Con.stitution  or 
the  amendments  thereto  provide  In  at 
least  eight  cases  for  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

Impeachment  convictions  require  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers present. 

Expulsion  of  a  Member  requires  the 
concurrence  of  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Overriding  a  veto  requires  approval  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Members. 

A  similar  provision  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  Senators  is  provided  on 
certain  other  orders  and  resolutions. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may 
be  presented  by  two-thirds  of  both 
Hoiiro=5,  when  they  deem  it  necessary. 

RaUfication  of  treaties  requires  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present. 

In  the  instance  when  the  election  of 
the  Vice  President  should  fall  to  the 
Senate,  again  the  Constitution  provides 
for  a  two -thirds  vote. 

On  the  removal  of  a  disability  for 
membership  in  the  Congress,  when 
caused  by  having  been  involved  in  an 
Insurrection,  a  two-thirds  vote,  is  re- 
quired. 

So,  there  are  at  least  eight  instances 
of  such  requirements.  In  every  instance 
wliere  the  Constitution  deals  with  some- 


thing more  than  a  majority  vote,  there 
is  a  provision  for  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Why,  then,  when  we  are  considering  a 
proposal  which  would  put  a  gas  upon 
the  right  of  Senators  to  speak  and  might 
deprive  some  States  of  their  right  to  voice 
opinions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  why 
should  we  adopt  anything  other  than  a 
two-thirds  requirement  as  set  forth  In 
the  Constitution  in  all  the  instances  I 
have  related? 

Tiie  PRESIDTNCt  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  in  support  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  on  majorities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

CONSTITXJTI'   NAL      PROVISIONS      ON      Ma  TOr.TTirS 

1  No  impeachment  ^^ithout  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  present.  Artlcel  I.  section  3, 
reads    (chivi.sc  6)  : 

"The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  Ui 
try  all  impeachments.  Wlien  bm;n>?  lor  tiint 
purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  n'lirni.itlon. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  Sl.'.tcs  Is 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  fhall  preside:  And  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent." 

2.  Expulsion  of  a  Member  requires  two- 
thirds  majority.  Article  I.  section  5,  clause 
2, roads: 

"E.ich  IIuu.<5C  may  determine  the  rules  of 
Its  prccecdlngs.  punish  Its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two-thlrd.«.  expel  a  Member." 

3.  Overriding  veto:  Article  I,  section  7. 
clause  2.  reads: 

"If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds 
of  tli.it  House  shall  i<gree  to  pa.ss  the  b  11,  it 
shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  House,  by  which  It  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  House,  It  shall  become  a  law." 

A  similar  provision  is  found  in  the  suc- 
ceeding clause,   which   reads: 

•'Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 
a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  before  tlie  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him.  or  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two- thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a  bill." 

4.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  Itself 
rest  upon  a  proposal  by  "two-thirds  of  both 
Houses."     Article  V  reads: 

"1  le  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or. 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  b«  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratlflcation  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress;  Provided.  That 
no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to 
the  year  1808  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the 
first  and  fourth  clauses  In  the  ninth  section 
of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  State,  with- 
out Its  consent,  shaU  be  deprlTed  of  Its  equal 
stiffrage  in  the  Senate." 

That  last  phrase  might  be  noted  In  pass- 
ing— namely,  that  no  State  without  its  con- 
sent shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  In 
the  Senate.     Any  proposal  to  limit  debate 


Involves    depriving    some    States    of    their 

voice,  albeit  not  their  sufTrrige.  Rcrpecting 
the  thought  guards  tlie  suffrage  of  the 
States  in  the  Senate,  and  certainly  suggests 
restraint  in  depriving  a  State  of  tiie  presen- 
tation of  its  views  in  the  Senate.  This  is 
an  aspect  of  the  matter  which  thoee  who 
would  limit  debate  by  simple  majority  vote 
might  well  con.sldcr. 

6.  Again,  the  Constitution,  In  article  II, 
pTtini  2,  requires  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  for  t!ie  ratifi- 
cation of  treaties.  Clause  2  of  section  2 
read.}: 

"He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and.  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ni  .ke 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
prcfc'it  concur. 

6.  Again,  where  election  of  Vice  President 
falls  to  the  Senate,  through  failure  of  the 
electoral  college  to  c:\st  a  majority,  the  Con- 
stitution, both' in  the  orig'.n.il  arucl?  II  ar.d 
in  ameiidnicnt  12,  relies  upt  n  a  two-thirds 
rule.  The  applicable  cluu»e  In  aruciidmunt 
12  reads: 

"The  person  having  the  grp:it?-t  number 
of  votes  as  Vice  Presldejit.  if  riirh  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the 
Vice  Pre:ildent;  a  quorunn  for  the  pur[K>s« 
shall  con.ilst  of  tAO-thirds  of  the  whole 
nvimb^r  of  Scn.ilors.  and  a  m.ijority  of  tiie 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice  " 

7.  Again,  rem'^val  nf  «  disability  for  mem- 
bership m  the  ConRreas,  wlien  caxised  by 
having  t)een  Involved  in  an  insurrection, 
may  be  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House. 

Thus,  It  would  seem  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  sought  to  protect  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities by  requiring  more  than  simple  ma- 
jorities to  override  or  silence  them  in  matters 
of  great  moment. 

And  it  scarcely  need  be  said  that  the 
maintenance  of  this  principle  requires  the 
availability  of  such  a  rule  for  every  Instance 
m  which  a  minority  might  think  that  Its 
rights  were  Imperiled  by  the  suppression  of 
speech . 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  more  time?  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
appreciate  having  a  little  more  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
in  a  time  such  as  this  we  could  well  heed 
the  words  of  some  people  whose  position 
at  least  ought  to  be  regarded  as  objec- 
tive. I  was  impressed  by  the  words  from 
Woodrow  Wilson's  rcsi>ected  work  on 
"Constitutional  Government,"  whicli 
read: 

The  talk  on  the  part  of  Congress  which 
we  sometimes  Justly  condemn  Is  the  profit- 
less squabble  of  words  over  frivolous  bills  or 
selfish  party  issues.  It  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  of  there  being  too  much  talk  about 
the  practical  concerns  and  proceasee  of  gov- 
ernment. Such  talk  it  is  which,  when  ear- 
nestly and  purposefuUy  conducted,  clears 
the  public  mind  and  shapes  the  demands  oX 
public  opinion. 

Walter  Lippmann,  who  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  or  charged 
with  being  anything  but  objective  in  his 
approach  to  a  matter  such  as  this,  said 
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in  his  column  on  the  6th  of  January 

i9:>a: 

The  other  consideration  which  moves  us 
Is  that  we  do  not  wish  to  entrust  the  civil 
liberties  of  all  our  people,  not  only  under 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  but  under 
ihe  whole  Bill  of  Rights,  to  simple  and  nar- 
roA-  majorities.  We  live  in  a  time  of  danger 
v.iipn  panic  is  always  possible  and  panics 
c.in  easily  produce  a  stampede  away  from 
liberty. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  because  of  consld- 
f :at;on  of  that  principle  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Lippmann.  and  it  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  whole  history  of  liberty  has 
been  a  sti-u','gle  to  make  it  possible  lor 
minorities  to  speak,  that  I  shall  vote 
arainst  the  pending  motion  and  otiier 
nic'tions  of  that  character. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MoNroMEYl  will  permit.  I  should 
like  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright].  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  the  Senator  may  need. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Arkan.sas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  desire  at  all  to  delay  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  by  speaking  at  any 
great  lencth  on  the  pending  resolution. 
Not  only  is  it  imperative  that  we  move  on 
to  the  consideration  of  the  urgent  prob- 
lems confrontins;  us,  but  we  are  all  aware 
that  the  question  before  us  is  not  a  new 
one  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  facet  of 
this  problem  which  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly considered.  It  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  by  learned  men  throughout 
the  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  had  the  privilege,  during  my 
tenure  in  the  Senate,  of  participating  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  historical  debates 
on  the  question  of  limitation  of  debate 
in  this  body.  Nevertheless.  I  again  feel 
It  an  obligation  and.  indeed,  a  solemn 
duty  briefly  to  restate  the  views  I  have 
expres.«ed  in  the  past.  I  recall  the  long 
hours  devoted  to  the  discu.ssion  of  this 
issue  when  Senate  rule  XXII  was  amend- 
ed in  1949.  It  was  during  the  course  of 
that  debate  that  I  inserted  into  the  Rec- 
ord portions  of  an  article  by  one  of  the 
most  profound  thinkers  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  widely  respected  news  com- 
mentators of  our  time.  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann. 

In  that  article,  Mr.  Lippmann  so  con- 
cisely stated  the  real  essence  of  the  prob- 
lem which  is  before  us  today  that  I 
should  like,  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
who  have  come  to  this  body  since  that 
time,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  again 
calling  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  debate  in  1949,  to 
read  the  most  significant  parts  of  it  as  a 
preface  to  my  brief  remarks.  The  article 
began : 

Although  the  question  before  the  Senate 
Is  whether  to  amend  the  rules,  the  issue  is 
not  one  of  parliamentary  procedure.  It  is 
whether  there  shall  be  a  profound  and  far- 
reaching  constitutional  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  Government. 

It  went  on  to  state  that  if  the  proposal 
to  amend  the  Senate  rules  is  successful — 

The  existing  power  of  a  minority  of  the 
States  to  stop  legislation  will  have  been  abol- 
ished •  •  •  for  the  real  Issue  is  whether  any 
majority,  even  a   two-thirds  majority,  shall 


now  assume  the  power  to  override  the  oppo- 
sit.on  of  a  large  minority  of  the  States. 

In  the  American  system  of  government  the 
right  of  democratic  decision  has  never  been 
identified  with  majority  rule  as  such.  The 
geniu.s  of  the  American  system,  unique  I 
believe  among  the  democracies  of  the  world, 
is  thr.t  it  limits  all  power — Including  the 
power  of  the  majority.  Absolute  power, 
whether  In  a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative 
majority,  a  popular  majority.  Is  alien  to  the 
American  idea  of  democratic  decision. 

The  American  idea  of  a  democratic  deci- 
sion has  always  been  that  important  minor- 
ities must  not  be  coerced.  When  there  is 
strong  opposition,  it  is  neither  wise  nor  prac- 
tical to  force  a  decision.  It  Is  necessary  and 
it  is  bi'tter  to  postpone  the  decision — to 
respect  the  opposition  and  then  to  accept  the 
buicicn  of  trying  to  persuade  It. 

For  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enforced 
ag'iinst  the  determined  opposition  of  large 
cjmmuiiilies  and  regions  of  the  country  will, 
as  Americans  have  long  realized,  almost 
never  produce  the  results  it  is  supposed'  to 
produce.  '  The  opposition  and  the  resistance 
havir.p  been  overridden,  will  not  disappear. 
They  will  merely  find  some  other  way  of 
avoidiiif;.  evading,  obstructing,  or  nullifying 
the  decision. 

For  that  reason  it  Is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  American  democracy  that  great  deci- 
sions on  iESues  that  men  regard  as  vital  shall 
not  be  taken  by  vote  of  the  majority  until  the 
consent  of  the  minority  has  been  obtained. 
Where  the  consent  of  the  minority  has  been 
lacking,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  the 
prohibition  amendment,  the  democratic 
decision  has  produced  hypocrisy  and  lawless- 
ne'^s. 

This  is  the  issue  in  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
whether  there  shall  be  unlimited  debates. 
The  right  of  unlimited  debates  Is  merely  a 
device,  rather  an  awkward  and  tiresome  de- 
vice, to  prevent  large  and  determined  com- 
munities from  being  coerced. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  democratic  decision — • 
that  strong  minorities  must  be  persuaded 
and  not  coerced — shall  be  altered  radically, 
not  by  constitutional  amendment  but  by  a 
subtle  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

For  If  that  principle  Is  abandoned, 
then  the  great  limitations  on  the  absolutism 
and  the  tyranny  of  transient  majorities  will 
be  gone,  and  the  path  will  be  much  more 
open  than  it  now  is  to  the  demagogic  dic- 
tator who.  having  aroused  a  mob,  destroys 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that,  in  this 
article  written-  almost  10  years  ago,  the 
very  essence  of  this  problem  was  con- 
densed and  stated  in  as  concise  a  form 
as  possible. 

I  believe,  and  have  often  said  in  the 
course  of  Senate  debates  involving  this 
question,  that  one  of  the  most  significant 
a.spects  of  our  form  of  government  is 
that  we  have  devised  a  means  whereby 
the  individuahty  and  the  rights  of  each 
of  the  States  in  the  Federal  system  is, 
to  some  extent,  preserved  and  respected. 
The  institution  within  our  system  which 
is,  more  than  any  other,  responsible  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual States  is  the  upper  House  of  our 
Congress. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
unique  among  parliamentary  bodies.  It 
has  no  counterpart  in  any  legislative 
body  and  it  has  become  renowned  as  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  distinct  and  essential  function 
in  maintaining  the  delicate  system  of 
checks  and  balances  so  vital  to  the 
proper   operation   of   the   governmental 


system  devised  by  the  great  and  wise 
men  who  founded  this  Nation. 

That  the  Senate  functions  in  the  man- 
ner it  does  and  occupies  the  position  it 
does  in  our  system — that  it  has  become 
such  a  great  deliberative  body  is  because 
of  the  existence  of  the  tradition  of  free 
and.  in  a  sense,  unlimited  debate. 

Further  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of 
debate  in  the  Senate,  in  my  view,  can 
lead  ultimately  to  abridgment  of  tlie 
freedoms  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
One  need  not  be  a  world  historian,  a  po- 
litical scientist,  or  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  know  that  history  is  replete  with 
examples  of  nations  and  peoples  whose 
freedoms  have  been  obliterated  through 
ruthless  assumption  of  absolute  power  by 
tyrants.  In  every  such  case  the  right  of 
free  speech,  freedom  of  open  public  de- 
bate, was  the  first  of  the  freedoms  abol- 
ished. For  when  this  right  exists,  where 
the  voices  of  freely  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  not  stilled,  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  not  likely  to  be 
usurped  by  depots. 

So  long  as  each  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  is  equally  represented  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  so  long  as 
each  State's  elected  representatives  in 
that  body  have  the  right  to  freedom  of 
expression — freedom  from  coercion — and 
are  free  to  express  their  views  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  States  without  fear  of 
being  smothered,  stifled,  or  gagged,  so 
long  will  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
each  of  the  States  be  protected. 

One  ^f  the  greatest  Senate  liberals  of 
all  times,  the  elder  Senator  La  FoUette, 
in  discussing  limitation  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  had  this  to  say : 

Believing  that  I  stand  for  democracy,  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country,  for 
the  perpetuation  of  our  free  Institutions.  I 
shall  stand  while  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
body  against  any  cloture — that  denies  free 
and  unlimited  debate.  Sir,  the  moment  that 
the  majority  Imposes  the  restrictions  im- 
posed in  the  pending  rule,  that  moment  you 
will  have  dealt  a  blow  to  liberty,  you  will 
have  broken  down  one  of  the  greatest  weap- 
ons against  wrong  and  oppression  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  possess. 

Those  advocates  of  so-called  majority 
rule  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
could  well  profit  by  considering  these 
words  spoken  by  Senator  La  FoUette. 
They  should  ponder  on  exactly  what  un- 
limited majority  rule  can  mean.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  majority  advocates  a 
certain  course  of  action  has  never  been 
a  guarantee  of  the  right  or  the  wisdom 
of  the  act. 

We  know  that  the  greatest  crimes  in 
history  have  been  committed  by  un- 
checked majorities.  It  was  a  rabid  and 
inflamed  majority  that  demanded  of  Pi- 
late the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  though 
there  was  a  significant  minority  who  in- 
sisted he  be  freed. 

History  tells  us  that  Roman  majori- 
ties were  entertained  in  the  arenas  by 
the  spectacle  of  lions  tearing  the  early 
Christians  to  shreds. 

Majorities  demanded  of  Martin  Luther 
on  pain  of  death  that  he  recant  the  truths 
proclaimed  in  his  95  theses  nailed  to  the 
church  door  at  Wittenburg. 

And  it  was  a  majority  who  willingly 
surrendered  its  freedom  to  the  madman 
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Hitler  and  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  in- 
human practices  instituted  by  its  lead- 

Martyrs  throughout  history  have  been 
consumed  at  the  stakes  by  the  flameo 
kindled  by  passionate  majorities. 

So,  to  me  there  has  never  been  any- 
t'-in^  sacrosanct  in  the  theory  of  rule 
by  tiie  majority  nor  have  I  ever  been 
able  to  equate  the  majority  rule  thecry 
with  tlie  concept  of  democracy.  Rather, 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  dem- 
ocraUc  society  is  the  safeguards  it  pro- 
vides to  insure  protection  of  the  rights 
of  minorities  from  the  ruthless  excxcise 
of  power  by  popular  or  transient  ma- 
jorities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  in- 
tended by  the  framors  of  our  Conf  titu- 
tion  that  unlimited  majority  rule  should 
be  its  guiding  principle.  Rather.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  intended  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem which  would  curb  the  absolute  rule 
of  the  majority.  Surely  this  is  one  of 
the  things  meant  by  Maiison  or  Hamil- 
ton in  a  significant  section  of  "The 
Federalist  Papers : " 

The  necessity  of  a  Senate  is  not  Ices  In- 
dicated by  the  propen.'^ity  of  all  sinp'.e  and 
numerous  assemblies,  to  yield  to  the  in. pulse 
of  sudden  and  violent  passions,  and  to  be 
seduced  by  factious  leaders  Into  Inttmperi^Le 
and  periUcious  resolutions. 

Certainly  the  Founding  Fathers  did 
not  endorse  the  simple  majority  rule 
theory  when  they  determined  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Constitution  was  to  be 
adopted  nor  when  they  provided  for  the 
manner  in  which  that  document  could 
be  changed  by  amendment.  It  is  re- 
quired that  tlnce-fourths  of  all  the 
States  ratify  ciianges  in  the  Constitu- 
tion— not  a  simple  majority  of  the  States. 
The  Constitution  is  full  of  denials  of  the 
principle  of  simple  majority  rule.  Trea- 
ties cannot  be  ratified  by  a  simple  ma- 
joritr,  nor  can  impeachments  or  expul- 
sions of  Members  of  Congress  be  decided 
ir  tiiat  manner.  Presidential  vetoes 
must  be  overridden  by  two-tliirds  of  the 
Members  of  both  of  the  Hou.^es  of  Con- 
gress. All  those,  I  submit,  are  examples 
Oi.  the  denial  of  rule  by  a  simple  majority. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  my  belief,  one  whicli 
has  become  more  firm  with  the  passage 
or  time,  that  minorities  have  rights 
which  should  not  be  trampled  upon  with 
impunity  by  any  group  which  happens  to 
be  a  majority  at  any  given  time. 

Ons  of  the  great  authors  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Herbert  Agar,  in  his  book.  "The 
Price  of  Union,"  summarized  the  basic 
issue  involved  in  this  controversy.  He 
said: 

If  the  majority  demands  its  way  too 
harshly,  the  Federal  principle  Is  broken,  for 
the  esience  of  federalism  Is  the  power  of 
regional  minorities  to  protect  their  Interests. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  which  distinguishes  it.  the  right  of 
free  and  extensive  debate,  is  a  corner- 
stone of  oui"  democratic  form  of  govern- 
mcn«-. 

I,  as  a  representative — in  effect,  as  an 
ambassador  of  my  State  in  the  Con- 
gress— have  a  duty  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Arkansas,  and  so  long 
as  I  represent  my  State  in  the  Senate, 
I  shall  oppose  with  all  the  vigor  I  possess 
any  measure  designed  to  dilute  the  right 


of  the  Members  of  this  body  to  debate 
freely  the  issues  brought  before  us. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  disUngui.shed 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
ChukchI. 

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinKuished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Ca.se  I  for 
the  rciv.ai-ks  he  has  made,  raiticuh.ily 
with  reference  to  the  p;ofound  quota  lion 
of  Woodrow  WiLon. 

I  slioulu  like,  Ml-.  President,  to  exi;icss 
my  views  on  Llie  pendini^  aniondrreiU  in 
the  nciturc  of  a  substitut.3  to  the  so-Ci:.-iod 
John.son  resolution.  I  do  so.  Mr.  Prc.'-.i- 
dent,  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
my  vi"vs  are  not  of  any  p;rcat  moniT-t  to 
the  f  mate.  I  have  not  bci<n  a  Senator 
of  the  Uni'.cd  Slates  Icng.  I  have  nc.tlicr 
tlie  seasoriiif^.  nor  tiie  seniorily  to  speak 
with  authority  on  Senate  procedures. 
Nevertheless.  I  feel  constrained  to  make 
my  vi?w3  clear,  if  o.ily  be?au:«  tiiey  re- 
quire n^c  to  orpcFC  a  pi-oro.~al  w!iich  is 
sponsored  by  four  Senators  whom  I 
eateem  so  highly. 

Mr.  PresiU.Nit,  the  issue  before  us  is 
not  majority  rule.  Tliat  should  be  clear 
enough  by  now.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  provide  for  majority 
rule  both  witti  respect  to  substance  and 
procedure,  except  in  those  lew  cases  in 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  expreioly  requhes  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Caii  there  be  any  doubt  tliat  every 
bill  which  c«)mcs  before  this  body  is 
adopted,  or  rejected,  or  amended  by  ac- 
tion of  the  majority?  This  is  true  with 
respect  to  substantive  matters,  but  it  is 
equally  true  Aith  respect  to  procedural 
matters,  because  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  a  majority  retains  the  power  to 
accept,  to  reject,  or  otherwise  to  n.odify 
any  rule  which  governs  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  we  con- 
front is  simply  stated  in  thi.s  way:  What 
rule  shall  the  majority  of  this  Senate 
adopt  with  reference  to  imposing  a  limit 
on  debate  as  to  all  matters,  sub.stantive 
and  proceduial,  which  are  to  come  be- 
fore us?  It  has  been  argued,  in  the 
course  of  the  past  several  days,  that  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ouBht  not  to  be  permitted  under  any  rule 
which  would  allow  a  handful  of  deter- 
mined men  to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
voting  on  the  matter  at  hand.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  I  agree.  For  that  reason,  I 
think  that  subsection  3  of  rule  XXII  as 
presently  constituted,  which  would  per- 
mit a  small  handful  of  Senators,  by  the 
device  of  unending  debate,  to  prevent 
tlie  great  majority  of  this  body  from 
acting — since  that  pwrtion  of  the  rule 
allows  no  cloture  at  all  if  the  matter 
before  the  Stnate  relates  to  a  change  in 
the  rules — should  be  stricken.  I  remind 
the  Senate  that  the  Johnson  resolution 
would  strike  subsection  3  from  rule 
XXn  and  imijose  the  same  rule  of  cloture 
with  respect  to  procedural  m.atters  as  it 
would  impose  with  respect  to  substantive 
matters. 

But.  Mr.  I»resldent,  I  equally  cannot 
agree  with  ttiose  who  say  that  we  should 
adopt  such  a  rule  for  the  Senate  as 
would  permi'^  a  group  consisting  of  one 


more  than  half  of  our  Members  to  ter- 
minate debate. 

I  oppose  such  a  proposal  because,  es- 
sentially, if  we  adopt  it  in  the  coming 
vote,  it  means  that  by  our  act  we  shdl 
have  accepted  the  principle  of  majoniy 
clature.  I  submit  that  a  healthy  re:  pect 
for  the  rights  of  the  minority  in  connec- 
tion with  ail  the  Lssues  to  come  before 
the  fenate  requires  that  we  refuse  .o 
arioi't  tr  co:i:"iim  the  principle  of 
majority    clotui-e. 

I  know  it  ha.s  b.?cn  said  tliat  ample 
debate  wculd  be  pt-rmilted  under  the 
pronipal  noA:  Ix-f  ^re  u.'^.  If  has  bcvn  said 
that  the  drl.a!«>  mi-ht  last  1.5  days,  and 
ro:r.c  additioml  days  besides.  It  has 
bef-n  s.iid  that  en  ocoa.sion  the  debate 
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Mr.  DJUGLAS.     Of  8  or  9  weeks. 
Mr.    CHURCH.     Or,    under    optimuoi 
9o:idilion.s,  even  as  lo:v^  as  8  or  9  weeks. 
,  I  know   that  no  rule  propounded  by 
the  d.stinguishcd  Senator  from  IlUnois 
[JAv.  DuucL^si,  tlsc  di  tingui&hed  Sena- 
tov   fivm   MinnssoU    I  Mr.   HumihreyJ, 
the    d  stuigui  .hed    Senator    from    New 
Y..rk  (Mr.  JavitsI.  or  the  dutingui-shed 
S^iu\tor   from   Now   Jersey    I  Mr.   CaseI 
would    be   an    unreasonable   rule.     The 
point  I  wiih  to  make  is  tlu-t  the  question 
is  not  whether  a  reasonable  time  for  de- 
bate would  be  allowed  under  the  proposal 
now  pending.     If,  tlirough  the  accept- 
ance Qf,|Jie  pending  prt-posal.  we  ad«-pt 
th^  prto^ciple  of  majority  cloLure,  how- 
ever rea.sonable  the  time  allowed  may 
now  bfe,  once  the  principle  of  majority 
clotuie    has    been    adopted,    the    cause 
celebre  "next  year  or  the  year  after  will 
be  to  reduce  the  time  limit  from  15.  to 
7.  or  3  days.    Once  we  embark  on  that 
course,  there  is  no  assurance  whatever 
that  the  limits  imposed  upon  debate  mill 
not  become  more  and  more  restrictive. 
until  at  la.it  we  shall  have  made  of  the 
Senate  another   House   of   Representa- 
tives.   Could  hberais  chart  a  course  more 
strance? 

It  has  been  by  our  rcfa^^al  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  majority  cloture  that  we 
have  set  apart  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  the  host  of  legislatures  that 
exist  elsewhere.  It  is  the  principle  of 
majority  cloture  that  underlies  every  gag 
rule  that  muffles  other  lc;;islatures.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  become 
the  most  important  deliberative  body  in 
the  v.orld  because  it  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  principle  of  majority 
clotuie.  and  has  repeatedly  guaranteed 
the  risht  cf  extended  debate.  In  this 
fact  alone  are  we  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  parliaments,  elsewhere  in  the 
States  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  said  that  we  must  adopt  this  pro- 
posal because  of  the  transient  interests 
of  a  single  cause,  namely,  ciVil  rights. 
I  am  for  civil  ri^nts  legislation:  and  let 
me  Kive  notice  here  and  now  that  I  will 
support  with  all  my  conviction  and  with 
all  the  power  at  my  command  the  inclu- 
sion of  part  3 — previously  stricken  from 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1957 — under  the 
procedural  safeguards  now  contained  in 
that  bill.  I  pledge  my  support  to  that 
effort. 

I  am  also  very  much  interested,  aa 
many  Members  of  this  body  know,  in 
statehood  fur  Hawaii.     Statehood  will  be 
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more  difficult  to  attain  without  majority 
cloture,  but,  Mr.  President,  some  things 
i.re  worth  doing  the  hard  way.  If  in 
li.e  process  there  is  required  a  little  give 
and  take;  if  the  process  requires  some 
element  of  accommodation,  remember 
that  most  historians  will  bear  me  out 
'  hen  I  say  that  this  process  has  served 
i:ie  country  v^ell,  and  we  have  benefited 
r.ure  from  it  than  we  have  suffered. 

Tiiese  are  the  reasons  why,  as  we  ccn- 
s.aor  all  the  questions  which  come  be- 
fore us.  and  decide  upon  the  rule  to 
govern  us  in  connection  with  all  of  them, 
u  e  s}iould  adhere  to  tiiC  well-establisiied 
tradiuon  of  tlie  Senate  that  has  made  it 
great. 

The  Johnson  proix)sal  involves  a  re- 
Hun  to  tlie  rule  of  1917.  tliat  two-Uiirds 
of  t)ie  Senators  pre.'  cnt  and  voting  may 
invoke  cloture.  I  favor  that  proposal, 
because  the  present  rule  is  too  harsh. 

Tlie  Johnson  pi  oposal  would  apply  the 
same  rule  in  a  case  in  which  the  question 
before  tlie  Senate  related  to  a  change  in 
the  rules.  I  favor  that  proposal,  be- 
cause it  is  fitting,  and  in  accord  with  tlie 
constitutional  mandate.  But  let  us  vote 
down  the  present  propasaL  I  say  tliat 
in  the  fuitherance  of  no  ambition  save 
tnat  of  preserving  inviolate  the  prerog- 
ative which  lias  m*de  of  this  body  Uie 
greatest  deliberativo  parliament  in  the 

world. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  acting  majoritj  leader  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senatoi  from  Fk  rida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  1  rise  to  express  my 
very  great  api^reciat-on  and  to  voice  the 
warmest  of  compUm«mts  for  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and 
his  eloquence  in  takm«  that  position. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us.  in  passing 
throu^'h  Statuary  H  ill,  have  noted  that 
the  Slate  cf  Idaho  lias  one  representa- 
tive there,  in  the  form  of  a  statue  of  a 
distinguished  predec<3ssor  of  the  Senator 
who  has  just  spoken.  I  refer  to  the  late 
Senator  Borah. 

In  a  study  of  the  questions  involved 
In  the  current  debat*',  I  have  noted  with 
appreciation  over  and  over  again  that 
the  position  taken  by  the  late  distin- 
guished Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  Is  iden- 
tical n-ith  that  which  has  just  been 
voiced  so  eloquently  by  his  successor,  the 
present  junior  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
compliment  and  congratulate  him  for 
following  so  ably  tii  the  distinguished 
footsteps  of  his  great  predecessor. 

Al.so  I  wish  to  voice  my  approval  of 
the  statement  recent  ]y  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case!,  and  for  his 
labor  in  compiling  for  the  Recobo  a  list 
of  the  several  instances  in  which  con- 
stitutionally the  Senate  Is  committed  to 
following  the  two- thirds  rule. 

For  the  purpose  of  voicing  my  com- 
pliments and  also,  if  possible,  strength- 
ening that  position,  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  although  there  is  no 
rule  on  the  subject,  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senate  time  and  time  again,  even 
in  overruling  a  hostile  ruling  of  a  Pre- 
siding Officer,  has  been  that,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  may  be  suspended  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  Senate  may  take  ac- 
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tion  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
rules,  thus  adopting  and  following  the 
precedent  and  course  of  action  so  ably 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  which  appears  so  many 
times  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ap- 
prc?:r.to  very  much  tho  rrr/i..~rk3  the 
Senator  has  made,  and  particularly  his 
comments  ixgarding  the  t-.vc-th:rds  rule. 
In  that  connection,  I  also  point  out  that 
in  the  Houce  of  Representatives  a  mo- 
tion to  su,-pcnd  the  rules  always  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S'^nr.tor  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN-ON  of  Tex'^s.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  a  little  later.  I  agreed 
earlier  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  MoFSEl  for  the  purpose  of 
makins  a  statement. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  speak  to  the  Senate  for  2  minutes 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  .American  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee cr.  Foreirn  Relaticns.  I  make  these 
comments  not  merely  bece.use  I  happen 
to  be  oppoced  to  capital  punishment,  not 
merely  because  I  believe  that  the  taking 
of  human  life  is  a  decision  for  the  Al- 
mighty and  should  never  be  the  deci- 
sion of  man,  but  I  make  them  because  I 
am  horror  stricken  by  the  new  blood 
bath  in  Cuba. 

There  is  ^reat  concern  In  otir  country 
at  this  hour  over  the  blood  bath  whlrh 
seem"-  to  be  taking  place  in  Cuba.  I  have 
long  been  a  friend  of  freedom  in  Cuba. 
A  few  daj-s  ago  I  urged  the  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  new  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment. The  Record  shows  thPt  I  have 
spoken  out  time  and  time  again  against 
the  Fascist  policies  of  Batista  and  have 
pointed  out  that  there  really  is  no  dif- 
ference, so  far  as  human  liberty  is  con- 
cerned, between  the  police  state  of  fas- 
cism and  the  police  state  of  communism. 

In  view  of  the  events  beintr  reported 
to  us  almost  hourly  as  to  what  is  oc- 
curring in  Cuba  at  the  present  time,  I 
rise  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
give  this  word  of  warning  to  the  ofiBcials 
of  the  new  Cuban  Gkavemment.  Killing 
their  opponents  is  not  the  way  for  the 
leaders  of  the  new  regime  in  Cuba  to  win 
the  support  of  free  men  and  women 
around  the  world.  I  would  give  them 
the  advice  that  it  would  be  better  to  with- 
hold their  executions  and  to  use  their 
pri.-^ons  for  fair  penal  treatment  until 
emotions  calm  down.  Executions  of  Ba- 
tista leaders  and  followers  should  be 
based  at  least  upon  public  trials  at  which 
evidence  can  be  presented  and  law  and 
order  can  prevail.  I  am  opposed  on 
moral  grounds  to  the  law  of  the  jungle 
which  is  all  capital  punishment  amounts 
to.  But  in  this  instance  the  executions 
are  not  based  upon  a  public  trial  and  a 
public  record .  Vengeance  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Cuba. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  I 
deplore — as  I  happen  to  know  others  in 
this  country  are  deploring  at  this  hour — 
what  appears  to  be  the  adoption  on  the 


part  of  the  new  regime  of  one  of  the 
techniques  of  the  old  police  state — 'Kill 
ycur  enemies."  It  is  not  humane.  It  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  democratic 
processes  of  self-government.  It  is  dic- 
tatorial. It  is  tlie  old  police  state  tactic 
of  killing  thoic  who  disagree.  It  is  not 
Christian.  It  is  not  the  way  to  build  up 
good  will  among  free  men  and  women 
aroimd  tlie  world. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  RULES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  ,S.  Res.  5^  pro- 
posing to  amend  Senate  rules  XXn  and 
XXXII. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquirj". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S?r.atcr  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  remains  on  each  side  on  the  pcnd- 
insr  amendmen!? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  20  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  8  minutes 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  very  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll]. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
new  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  able  debate  con- 
ducted by  both  rides  on  this  vital  issue, 
and  have  especially  been  interested  in 
reading  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  We  have 
had  before  us  the  excellent  report  of 
the  committee — principally  authored  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts] 
on  one  side,  and  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI  on  the  other. 
Also,  we  have  had  splendid  debates  out- 
lining in  great  detail  the  history  and 
the  precedents  connected  with  the  is^ue 
before  us.  Nsedless  to  say  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
debates  most  of  the  arguments  have 
been  made  in  a  vacuum. 

Actually,  we  are  not  confronted  wJth 
a  theory,  but  with  a  condition.  The 
condition  today  is  that  the  John'-on  res- 
olution gives  the  shadow  of  a  change, 
but  not  the  substance  of  a  change  To 
me  that  is  the  basic  point  we  should 
consider. 

What  brings  this  important  issue  be- 
fore us  today?  Every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows  that  there  is  urgent  need 
for  a  change  in  rule  XXII,  based  upon 
the  unfortunate  unconstitutional  action 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  in 
1949.  It  is  this  imperative  need  for  a 
chartge  which  creates  the  controversy 
today.  The  proposal  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  fMr. 
Johnson]  in  his  resolution  appears  to 
make  such  a  change.  In  my  opinion  it 
will  bring  about  a  change  only  of  one  or 
two  votes  so  far  as  the  1949  rule  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  the  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  delivered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  he  outlined  the  problems  which  lie 
ahead.   In  the  field  of  science,  in  the  field 
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of  medicine,  and  in  almost  every  other 
field,  except  in  the  field  of  political  sci- 
ence, we  are  moving  ahead.  In  that  field 
are  we  afraid  to  change?  Are  we  afraid 
to  experiment?  If  so.  what  is  the  reason 
for  our  timidity,  for  our  fear? 

If  under  the  Constitution  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  can  effectuate  a  change. 
as  we  propose  to  do  by  the  Douglas 
amendment,  why  cannot  majorities  in 
succeeding  Congresses  also  make  a 
change  if  our  judgment  today  is  in  error? 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  it  is  always  po.ssible  to 
make  an  unwise  change.  However,  a 
majority  in  a  succeeding  Congress  can 
always  correct  the  erior  if  necessary. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  ci-iticism  of  the 
proposal  to  limit  debate  by  a  constitu- 
tional majority,  which  I  believe  the 
American  people  favor.  In  the  debate 
on  Friday,  I  heard  the  statement  that  26 
votes,  that  is,  a  majority  of  a  bare  quo- 
rum, could  constitute  a  majority.  It 
could  in  pure  theory,  but  it  is  not  the 
type  of  majority  about  which  we  arc 
talking  and  I  think  we  ousht  to  lay  away 
that  ghost  once  and  for  all.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  con'=tituti^nal  majority  of 
50  Senators.  When  Hawaii  becomes  a 
State,  it  will  be  51  Senators. 

We  hear  much  to  the  effect  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  or  as  few  as  34  Members,  could 
theoretically  close  off  debate,  and  that 
is  iKjinted  to  as  a  danger  implicit  in  this 
rule  proposal.  We  hear  much  about  a 
proposal  of  three-fifths,  or  30  Members 
being  able  to  limit  debate. 

However,  actually,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  and  his  colleagues 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  moderate  one. 
It  is  a  sensible  one.  It  meets  all  the  needs 
of  the  time  and  the  demands  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  would  mean  action  by  50  Sena- 
tors, probably  after  8  or  9  weeks  of  de- 
bate, as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire]  has  said  in 
his  fine  speech,  with  all  the  checks  and 
balances  involved  in  a  resolution  going 
through  a  committee  before  it  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  miist  first 
meet  the  test  imposed  by  committee  con- 
sideration, coupled  with  all  the  other 
checks  and  balances  which  exist  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  rules. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  the  argument  in 
favor  of  a  constitutional  majority  is  very 
clear.  Such  a  proposal  has  all  the  safe- 
guards we  need. 

Recurring  to  the  question  of  civil 
rights,  it  is  too  bad  that  the  opposition 
party  does  not  pay  more  attention  to  the 
President.  What  the  President  said  is 
very  important,  and  it  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  influencing  my  judgment 
as  to  whether  debate  should  be  closed 
by  a  constitutional  majority  or  three- 
fifths  or  two-thirds.  I  quote  from  the 
President: 

The  government  of  a  free  people  has  no 
purpose  more  noble  than  to  work  for  the 
maximum  realization  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  the  law. 

Under  the  Johnson  proposal  there 
would  be  extremely  limited  opportunity 
to  work  for  that  equality  of  opportunity. 


I  continue  to 
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quote  from  the  President : 
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The  PRFSrOING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Carlson  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EOUGLA.S.  I  yield  3  moie  min- 
utes to  the  Sonator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  Presidents  sLate-of-the-Union 
address: 

One  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  our 
con.-'titutlonal  s/tt^m  Is  that  It  ^;uar;inteps 
to  every  Indivic  ual,  rr",ardless  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  nalioral  orlcjin,  the  eciual  protec- 
tion of  the  la'vs.  Tliose  of  us  who  are 
privllrRed  to  hold  public  odlce  have  a  Folerr.n 
oblig.tion  to  make  meaningful  this  Inspiring 
objective. 

I  say  that  unless  we  adopt  the  Douglas 
proposal,  there  will  be  little  opportunity 
to  make  meaningful  the  objective  of  the 
constilulional  system  as  described  by  the 
President.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  so  clearly  pointed  out,  under  the 
present  system,  it  takes  64  votes  to  close 
debate.  Under  the  Johnson  proposal,  it 
would  probably  take  62  or  63  votes.  That 
is  why  I  empha.'iize  that  the  Johnson  pro- 
posal is  merely  a  shadow  change,  but  no 
material  change  in  substance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  12  minutes  remaining. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguislied  minority  leader,  my 
colleague  from  Illinois,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  time  in  opposition  to  the  bill  itself, 
if  he  would  yield  us  a  half  hour  on  the 
bill  for  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSI:N.  May  I  ask  whether 
the  Senator  has  some  speakers  who  will 
take  time  now? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  certainly  would  not 
wish  to  be  arbitrary  about  it.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  the  time  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  change  in  the  rules.  There  has 
been  referred  to  constantly  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I 
had  the  honor  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
drafting  the  report,  following  hearings 
held  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  and  myself,  as  a  two-man 
subcommittee. 

Therefore  what  is  very  important  to 
emphasize,  I  believe,  at  the  very  outset 
in  the  argument  on  the  subject  is  that 
the  proposal  which  is  now  before  the 


Senate  by  way  of  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  measure  is  not  the  propo-sal  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  his  col- 
leagues. It  is  the  proposal  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  Let  us  understand  that. 
It  is  the  proposal  of  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdminLs- 
tration.  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.  The  fol- 
lowing Senators  ;;ipnod  the  majority  re- 
port. The  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  ( Mr. 
HenningsI,  the  Senator  from  Rholo  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Green  I.  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  CooitrI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  I .  and  I.  The 
Sen.itor  from  New  Jersey  and  I  are  sup- 
posed to  be  marslialing  the  forces  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  favor  of  this  position. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hen- 
N-  c;sl.  th?  Senator  from  Hhode  I'lnnd 
1  Mr.  Green  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  1  are  not  committed 
in  the  Senate  to  a  particular  position  in 
terms  of  fighting  for  this  particular 
plan.  However,  they  are  rca.sonable  and 
dispassionate  Senators,  who  have  heard 
evidence  and  have  read  the  record  of 
our  hearings,  and  have  heard,  I  assure 
the  Senate,  very  full  discussion  of  the 
pros  and  cons  on  this  subject  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
They  have  come  forward  with  the  pro- 
posal which  is  before  us  for  the  clo-singr 
of  debate  at  long  last  by  a  constitutional 
majority,  as  it  is  called. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  the  pro- 
po.sal  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  reported  by  a  majority 
of  that  committee,  let  us  see  what  they 
said.     They  say,  first: 

Protracted  speaking  which  is  not  intended 
to  Illuminate  that  decision,  but  to  prevent 
Its  occurrence,  makes  a  mockery  of  freedom 
of  speech  by  confusing  It  with  freedom  to 
obstruct. 

Then  they  say: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, neither  freedom  of  speech  nor  the 
right  of  full  debate  in  the  Senate  la  at  issue 
In  this  recommendation  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  what  those  who  oppose 
this  plan  are  really  contending  for  is  the 
proposition  that  the  power  represented 
in  the  Senate  by  two  Senators  from  each 
State  is  the  power  of  the  State  rather 
than  the  E>ower  of  the  Senate.  TTiat  la 
exactly  what  was  implied  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge]  in  his  mi- 
nority views,  when  it  is  said,  as  I  stated 
in  my  individual  views : 

The  power  of  the  State  he  (a  Senator) 
represents  would  be  effectively  diminished 
In  derogation  of  the  constitutional  balance 
and  whether,  In  effect,  he  Is  violating  a  trust 
by  assenting  to  a  loss  of  some  Incident  ot 
sovereignty  of  the  State. 

The  whole  concept  of  the  argument 
against  the  proposal  before  us  m  the 
amendment  is  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  is  what  is  represented  by  the 
Senators  in  this  body.  Obviously,  this 
is  completely  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  specifi- 
cally said  that  this  is  not  a  chamber  of 
States;  it  is  a  Chamber  of  Senators.  If 
we  have  any  doubt  about  that,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  for  the  popular 
election  of  Senators  certainly  put  an 
end  to  doubt  on  that  question.    Yet  that 


idea  Is  contended  for  successfully,  I 
might  point  out.  in  this  Chamber:  and 
it  is  voted  for;  and,  let  us  not  mistake 
this,  it  is  voted  for  by  Senators  who  con- 
sider themselves  liberals,  who  have  nm 
for  election  on  lit>eial  platforms,  and 
who  have  taken  a  position  with  the 
lH?opie  in  State  after  3tate  of  the  United 
Slates  who  have  elected  them  exactly  to 
the  contrary  of  Uiat  philosophy. 

Wlule  I  am  on  that  subject,  although 
there  are  not  many  Senators  in  the 
Chamber,  let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing. 
I  ask  my  colleagues,  especially  tho.se  wiio 
are  newly  elected,  to  put  themsehes  in 
the  ix)sitions  of  somo  of  the  rest  of  us 
wlio  have  run  in  many  campaigns,  who 
have  cast  votes  in  -he  Chamber,  and 
who  have  listened  to  the  statements  of 
the  majority  leader,  who  is  most  per- 
suasive. If  they  cast  their  votes  in  favor 
of  his  proposal,  they  will  wake  up  to  the 
fact  tliat  they  have  an  albatross  around 
their  necks  come  campaign  time,  because 
this  record  will  not  make  pretty  reading 
to  the  people  of  the  ooimtry  who  desire 
to  imfetter  the  chains  from  the  Senate, 
chains  which  date  br  ck  long  before  the 
space  age,  long  before  the  airplane  age, 
yes.  long  t>efore  even  '„he  automobile  age. 

We  have  noted  mu:h  confu.'^ion  about 
the  words  "s  mple  majority."  I  have 
even  seen  in  one  of  the  ncu-spapers  a 
statement  by  a  very  distinguished  writer 
who  wrote  a  book  abojt  the  Saiate.  por- 
traying the  proposition  which  Is  before 
the  Senate  as  the  riirht  of  26  Senators 
to  close  debate.  In  ether  wonls,  a  ma- 
jority of  a  quorum.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times  it  is  necewary  to  nail  to  the 
wall  a  statement  which  is  not  a  fact. 
But  let  us  nail  it  now,  once  and  for  all. 
It  will  take  50  Senators  to  close  debate. 
Fifty  Senators  Ls  a  whole  quorum.  It 
will  take  50  Senators  to  close  debate. 
Let  us  not  fail  to  understand  that  very, 
very  clearly. 

This  is  a  reasonable  proposition;  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  proposition.  We 
are  faced,  on  the  one  liand.  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson],  which  I  think  is  a  meaning- 
less proposal.  It  is  a  bogus  proposal.  I 
do  not  say  that  in  any  personal  sense. 
All  of  us  have  protested  our  affection  for 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  But  I  say  it 
is  bogus  because,  in  effect,  it  would  not 
have  changed — and  this  is  a  fact — one 
single  vote  with  respect  to  the  filibuster, 
which  has  been  cast  since  1917.  I  re- 
p>eat  that  the  Johnson  proposal  would 
not  change  one  single  vote  which  has 
been  cast  with  respect  to  a  filibuster  since 
1917. 

Again,  how  clearly  do  we  have  to  state 
that,  or  how  loud  do  we  have  to  shout 
it,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  understand  that  the  Johnson  pro- 
posal is  meaningless,  and  that  if  we 
vote  for  it,  we  are  voting  for  stmiething 
wlilch  is  meaningless.  It  is  worse  than 
meaningless.  It  takes  us  backward.  It 
takes  us  backward  bc<cau6e  it  seeks,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  it  can  do  so  un- 
der the  Constitution,  to  perpetuate  rules 
of  the  Senate  unless  vmdone  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senator.^  present  and  vot- 
ing, and  thus  nms  exactly  contrary  to 
the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, which  we  at  leafi  have  a  chance  to 


sustain,  which  hokls  that  a  majority 
may  close  debate  at  any  time  on  a  pro- 
posal to  change  the  rules  when  the  pro- 
posal is  made  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress. 

So  it  is  not  only  a  meaningless  propos- 
al; it  is  also  a  proposal  which  takes  us 
backward  instead  of  forward. 

This  is  a  nice,  quiet  Chamber;  there 
are  net  many  Senators  present;  but  in 
my  opmion,  the  record  must  plague,  and 
the  record  will  plague,  every  Senaior  who 
votes  the  other  way. 

In  1949,  in  just  such  a  ni?e,  quiet  way, 
the  Sen:\te  strangled  itself  worse  than  it 
iiad  been  strangled  before.  Senator  after 
Senator  knows  that  to  be  a  fact,  based 
upon  tiie  experience  of  the  last  decade. 
We  may  do  it  again  today;  and  from 
what  I  can  learn,  we  are  very  likely  to 
do  it.  Certainly  the  power  of  the  heav- 
iest battalions,  in  terms  of  votes,  is  on 
the  other  side.  All  our  colleagues  are 
over  tiie  ase  of  21.  and  they  know  what 
they  are  doing.  But  certainly  there 
sliould  be  no  dearth  of  Senators  to  tell 
them,  at  least,  what  the  facts  are,  what 
the  situation  is,  and  what  the  prospect  is, 
so  far  as  those  of  us  who  are  on  my  side 
are  concerned. 

The  whole  essence  of  filibuster  is  ex- 
tracon."-titutional,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case  ] ,  who  I  am  sorry 
is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment, 
made  that  point  very  clear  just  a  little 
while  ago.  He  suggested  that  when  we 
go  back  to  the  two-thirds  vote,  we  go 
back  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  makes 
five  separate  actions  by  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding expulsion  of  a  Senator,  the  over- 
riding of  a  veto,  the  ratification  of  trea- 
ties, and  so  forth,  subject  to  a  two-thirds 
vote.  But  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota asked,  where  in  the  Constitution  is 
there  a  provision  for  a  filibuster?  Is  not 
that,  after  all.  the  most  decisive  argu- 
ment that  the  filibuster  is  a  concoction  of 
this  particular  Chamber,  which  gives  a 
power  to  the  minority  which  is  absolutely 
extraconstitutional  ? 

If  we  want  that  power,  then  let  us 
obtain  it  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Let  us  not  do  it  by  fettering  ourselves  of 
our  own  voUtion  with  rules,  which  give 
the  Senate  extraconstitutional  power. 
That  is  certainly  clearly  spelled  out  by 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
said  about  a  minority. 

Speaking  about  a  minority,  I  shall  read 
one  sentence  from  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  very  excellent  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  7,  1959, 
which  states  the  truth  in  terms  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  This  state- 
ment is  so  reminiscent  of  everything 
which  is  going  on  in  this  Chamber,  that 
it  ought  to  be  written  in  large  letters  on 
the  walls  aroimd  us : 

It  Is  easy  to  find  arguments  against  what 
bas  been  called  the  tyranny  of  the  majority, 
but  the  tyranny  of  the  minority  Is  and  always 
has  been  Infinitely  worse. 

As  we  all  know,  in  legislation  there  is 
always  a  choice  between  alternatives. 
The  tyranny  of  the  minority,  which  is 
what  we'are  seeking  to  end  in  this  debate, 
is  infinitely  worse  than  any  tyranny  of 
the  majority,  even  if  such  tyranny  were 


intended.  That  there  is  in  filibusters  a 
tyranny  of  the  minority  is  something  for 
Which  we  have  the  words  of  the  fili- 
busterers  themselves.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  has, 
on  page  18,  a  number  of  quotations  from 
Senator  Underwood,  of  Alabama.  He 
was  filibustering  the  Dyer  antilynching 
bill,  a  civil  rights  bill.  Let  me  read  two 
of  the  comments  he  made,  very  frankly 
disclosing  the  hand  of  the  filibusterers  to 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  say  that  captiously.  I  think  all 
men  here  knew  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  when  15  or  20  or  25  men  say  that  you 
cannot  pars  a  certain  bill.  It  cannot  be  passed. 

Then  Senator  Underwood  continued: 

There  Is  but  one  way  for  the  Senate  now 
to  get  down  to  woik  and  trantact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  before  the  4th  of  March — 

That  was  when  a  new  Congress  would 
take  oC.ce — 

and  that  is  to  get  a  final  disposition  of  this 
force  bill  before  anything  else  Is  done.  Pass 
it  If  you  can;  abandon  It  If  we  force  you  to 
do  so. 

Is  that  the  way  to  legislate  in  the  20th 
centuiT.  let  alone  in  1C59?  I  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  not. 

I  shall  make  one  other  point;  then  I 
shall  be  finished.  When  this  Chamber 
becomes  realistic  about  filibusters  and 
what  we  are  discussing  today,  it  takes 
very,  very  stern  measures  to  protect 
itself.  It  knows  when  it  wants  to  protect 
itself;  it  knows  when  it  does  not. 

There  are  five  separate  statutes  on 
the  books  which  have  the  strictest  kind 
of  cloture  written  right  into  them  as  a 
part  of  the  law.  They  are  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1939,  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1945,  the  Rubber  Producing  Fa- 
cilities Disposal  Act  of  1953,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1958,  and  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1958.  Each  of  those  laws 
makes  it  possible  to  close  debate  by  a 
simple  majority,  once  there  has  been  de- 
bate for  10  hours,  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  the  opponents. 
Does  not  that  clearly  show  the  hand  in 
this  whole  situation?  When  this  body — 
or  the  other  body— really  knows  that  it 
wants  to  act,  and  wants  to  act  unin- 
hibited and  unfettered  by  an  extra  con- 
stitutional power  given  to  a  minority  by 
rule  XXn,  it  knows  exactly  how  to  do  it. 
We  hear  no  protestations  then  about 
freedom  of  debate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  2  minutes 
more  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  hear  no  protesta- 
tions about  freedom  of  debate  and  the 
fact  that  the  minority  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  elucidate  its  position. 
Apparently  they  are  frequently  satisfied, 
not  with  8  weeks,  but  with  10  hours  of 
debate,  for  the  purpose  elucidating  their 
position. 

I  have  rarely  heard  it  said  in  the  other 
body,  where  debates  are,  on  the  whole, 
limited  to  1,  2,  or  3  days,  that  that  body 
does  not  express  the  democratic  process. 

To  stmi  up,  so  far  as  we  on  this  side 
are  concerned,  this  is  a  great  bipartisan 
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effort.  It  is  an  effort  on  behalf  of  civil 
rights.  But  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
bear  with  me.  especially  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  who  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  when  I  state  that  we  on  this  side, 
if  we  have  a  trusteeship  at  all,  have  the 
trusteeship  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Our 
colleagues  have  the  trusteeship  of  Jeffer- 
son and  other  great  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. We,  a  newer  party,  have  at  least 
the  trusteeship  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  is  an  elementary  oath  which  oupht 
to  be  taken  to  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
well-being  of  our  national  aspirations 
and  our  national  spirit. 

Let  it  be  said,  equally  unequivocally, 
that  there  is  no  greater  single  barrier 
to  the  enjoyment  by  our  citizens  of  their 
full  constitutional  rights  than  rule  XXII 
as  it  now  stands  and  as  it  is  proposed  to 
be  amended  by  the  resolution  of  the  S-^n- 
ator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson].  It  will 
be  exactly  the  same  in  terms  of  being 
an  absolute  roadblock  to  any  really  effec- 
tive effort  to  put  tlie  majesty  and  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
hind constitutional  guaranties. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  other 
argument  than  that  one,  that  argument 
should  command  the  votes  of  the  ma- 
jority in  this  Chamber,  because  it  com- 
mands the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
that  is  manifested  here  today  or  tomor- 
row, or  in  1C60  or  1962,  Mr.  President, 
this  blot  will  not  out  until  it  is  eradi- 
cated by  a  change,  because,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  domestically  we  are  going 
to  have  to  face  it  abroad.  We  stand  in 
grave  danger  of  being  "licked"  by  a 
question  of  this  kind  of  politics  at  home. 
For  that  reason  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  per- 
sonally thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  not  only  for  his  speech, 
but  for  the  magnificent  work  he  has 
done  in  the  struggle  before  us. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  purpose  of  these 
remarks  is  to  state  for  the  Record  the 
conviction  and  opinions  and  facts  which 
motivate  some  of  us  to  support  the 
Douglas  amendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 5.  an  amendment  which  I  am  proud 
to  cosponsor,  along  with  several  other 
of  my  colleagues,  whose  names  have  been 
entered  in  the  Record  long  before  this. 

I  should  like  to  deal,  for  the  few  mo- 
ments which  are  mine,  with  two  or  three 
points  which  have  been  developed  this 
morning  in  the  debate.  Before  I  do  so. 
I  desire  to  publicly  pay  my  respects  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  for  what  I  thought 
was  a  very  excellent  presentation  of  his 
side  of  the  case.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
lucid,  concise,  and  logical  presentations 
I  have  heard  for  a  proposition  which,  I 
most  respectfully  say,  I  cannot  support. 

I  believe  I  properly  paraphrase,  or 
quote  exactly,  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 


He  said  the  Issue  Is,  What  rule  shall  the 
majority  adopt  to  place  a  limit  on  de- 
bate? Then  he  restated  the  issue,  to  the 
effect  that  the  issue  is  what  number  of 
Senators  shall  l)e  able  to  impose  cloture. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  was  able  to 
strip  this  debate  of  all  of  its  extra,  pe- 
ripheral coverage,  and  get  right  down  to 
the  heart  and  the  core  of  the  problem, 
and  I  thank  hlni  for  it. 

The  Senators  who  have  supported  the 
Johnson  resolution  have  made  quite  a 
point  of  the  fact  that  in  practically 
every  area  in  our  government  we  have 
majority  rule,  and  particularly  in  the 
Senate,  except  in  five  instances,  where 
the  Constitution  Foeciflcally  states  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting  shall  be  controlling.  In  stating 
that  argument,  it  seems  to  me  they  are 
making  the  best  possible  argument  for 
the  rule  we  advocate,  because  if  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  the  Republic  were 
so  deeply  concerned  over  the  power  of 
the  majority  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  the  minority  as  the  proponents 
of  the  Johnson  resolution  seem  to  indi- 
cate, then  I  should  like  to  know  why  it 
was  that  in  the  first  Congresses  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  first  Senates 
of  the  U.S.  Congresses,  a  majority,  a 
simple  majority,  a  majority  of  those 
present  and  vo:ing,  could  impose  cloture. 

Indeed,  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  fully  aware  of  the  tyrannical 
power  of  a  minority.  They  were  fully 
aware  of  the  tyranny  of  a  majority. 
Theye  were  fully  aware  of  every  a.spect 
of  human  riKhts.  and  constitutional 
rights.  They  were  the  authors  of  many 
of  those  rights.  Yet  when  we  hear  our 
distinguished  colleagues  appeal  to  the 
so-called  logic  of  history,  it  is  to  be  found 
that  the  logic  of  history  does  not  bear 
out  their  point;  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional premise  on  which  this  Govern- 
ment is  founded  is  essentially  that  of 
majority  rule  for  procedure.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  a  quorum  shall  constitute  a 
majority  for  the  purpose  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Yet  it  was  out  of  that  simple 
quorum  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  were 
willing  to  have  a  majority  of  it  impose 
cloture. 

The  Douglas  proposal  does  not  ask 
that.  It  is  a  very  moderate  proposal, 
providing  for  50  of  the  98  votes,  with 
specifications  as  to  the  time  involved  in 
debate,  before  cloture  may  be  applied. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
In  the  early  Senate,  debate  could  be  shut 
off  not  merely  by  a  majority  of  those  vot- 
ing, but  could  be  shut  off  immediately, 
without  delay,  by  the  device  of  the  pre- 
vious question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  is  correct. 

As  we  know,  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
were  changed  as  time  went  on.  The 
rules  were  extended  and  changed  in  one 
of  the  most  controversial  periods  of 
American  history,  the  period  just  prior 
to  the  War  Between  the  States  and  the 
period  immediately  thereafter. 

What  does  the  Johnson  rule  propose? 
How  progressive  is  this  rule?  I  am  not 
one  who  says  it  has  no  good  within  It. 
We  have  our  right  to  personal   view- 


points. I  think  it  contains  some  bene- 
ficial features.  But  what  does  the  John- 
son rule  do?  Does  it  take  us  forward? 
Does  it  project  us  into  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century?  Does  it  facilitate 
the  processes  of  a  deliberative  body? 
It  reverts  back  to  1917.  It  is  better  than 
the  so-called  Wherry  compromise  of 
1949.  but  it  takes  us  back  to  1917. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (^^r. 
DoDD  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  I  yield  3  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  mc  the 
American  people  are  expecting  some- 
thing a  little  better  than  that.  I  am 
hoprful  their  expectation  will  je  fulfilled 
in  the  Senate  by  adopting  the  majority 
vote  propo'  al  of  the  Douglas  amendment. 

The  other  point  which  is  made  is  that 
the  Senate  is  a  great  deliberative  body, 
and  we  repeat  that  statement  as  if  it 
were  some  kind  of  doema  although  such 
iteration  does  not  make  it  any  more 
deliberative.  We  hear  repeated  the 
statement  that  the  Senate  is  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  and  that 
allegation  of  statesmanship  tides  one 
over  for  the  moment. 

What  does  the  expression  "deliberative 
body"  have  to  do  with  protracted,  unlim- 
ited debate?  The  term  "deliberative"  is 
not  exactly  synonymous  with  the  term 
"filibuster."  It  seems  to  me  the  Senate 
gained  its  reputation  of  being  a  delibera- 
tive body  despite  the  abuses  of  unlimited 
debate.  When  one  takes  a  look  at  the 
record  which  has  been  compiled  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  he  will  note  that  an 
analysis  of  22  cloture  attempts  since 
1917.  when  a  cloture  rule  was  first 
adopted,  reveals  that  4  petitions  received 
the  required  two-thirds  majority;  9  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Senate;  15  obtained  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting;  6  ob- 
tained only  a  minority  of  those  present 
and  voting;  and  1  resulted  in  a  tie  vote. 

The  cloture  rule  was  drafted  by  a  bi- 
partisan effort  having  as  its  purp)ose  the 
termination  of  successful  filibuster. 

The  Library  of  Congress  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  clo- 
ture rule  of  1917 — which  is  the  same  as 
the  Johnson  resolution  of  1959 — Is  to 
terminate  successful  filibuster,  experi- 
ence shows  it  has  failed  to  achieve  its 
purpose  in  18  of  the  22  tests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  in  favor  of  preserving  unlimited 
debate,  which  no  one  can  any  longer  de- 
fend— I  note  at  long  last  that  the  defense 
of  the  indefen.sible  provisions  of  rule 
XXII  has  been  dropped — those  who  insist 
on  the  two-thirds  requirement,  should  be 
aware  that  it  is  by  majority  will  that  we 
tax  the  country  half  to  death.  It  is  by 
a  majority  action  that  social  legislation 
is  enacted.  It  is  by  majority  action  that 
war  is  declared.  It  is  by  majority  action 
that  the  Government  can  conscript 
young  men.  and  even  young  women.  We 
can  literally  change  the  whole  structure 
of  our  country  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
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of  those  present  and  voting.  The  min- 
ute an  attempt  is  made  to  stop  somelxxly 
from  talking  forever,  even  on  nonger- 
mane  matters,  then  someone  says  that 
we  are  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we 
want  to  go  ahead  and  adopt  a  justifiable 
ruV  is  that  we  may  get  somewhere  in  pro- 
t:cting  rights  of  the  American  people. 
I  think  the  Senate  should  be  more  con- 
C'  rnrd  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
not  so  much  concerned  with  the  privi- 
Icpes  of  the  few.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  address  a  question  to 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  I  Mr.  DraxsENl.  I  do  not  see  the 
majority  leader  on  tlie  floor.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can  inform 
me  whether  he  Is  aware  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  majority  leader.  Is  further 
discussion  on  the  negative  side  of  this 
amendment  Intended  >  Does  the  minor- 
ity leader  know  whether  the  majority 
leader  has  sjjeakers  who  are  going  to 
discuss  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  kno^i"  what  the  majority 
leader  said  on  the  floor,  namely,  that  he 
did  not  havt  any  otlier  speakers  unless 
some  Senator  should  make  a  request  for 
time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  observe  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  1  ?ader  is  now  enter- 
ing the  Chamt)er.  May  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  whethei  he  has  any  addi- 
tional speakers  who  want  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any.  I  have  momentarily  been 
off  the  floor,  because  f  ome  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  proposal  are  calling  Senators 
off  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  did  not 
hear  what  the  Senator  said,  except  about 
the  time.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
request  for  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  One  speak- 
er has  made  a  request,.    I  recall  one. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  be  willing  to  get 
the  speaker  to  the  floor,  so  that  the  usual 
rules  of  debate  can  be  followed,  suid  the 
affirmative  can  close  the   debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  does  the  other  stde  have,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  12  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  time  to  be  taken  from  my  side, 
with  the  understand.ng  that  the  request 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  withdrawn 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  the  Record  will  show  that 
this  is  not  to  be  considered  a  precedent 


that  the  aflflrmative  always  closes  debate, 
because  that  is  not  correct.  I  have  no 
desire  to  keep  the  Senator  from  closing 
the  debate;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  want 
him  to  close  the  debate  and  I  want  him 
to  have  a  full  opportunity  to  Inform  each 
Senator  of  his  views  on  this  subject.  I 
want  to  be  cooperative  in  that  respect, 
but  I  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  that  the  Chair  must 
recognize  that  the  proponent  of  an 
amendment  always  concludes  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  which  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  after  considering 
the  arguments  made  and  applying  to  the 
issue  my  own  concepts  of  liberty  and 
service  to  the  people  of  the  country.  I 
have  concluded  to  vote  against  it. 

It  is  asserted  that  liberals  are  sponsor- 
ing the  proposal  which  would  give  to  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  the  ability  to 
bring  to  an  end  a  legitimate  debate  or 
what  might  be  termed  a  "filibuster."  I 
submit  to  my  colleagues  that  every  doubt 
which  might  arise  in  the  disposition  of 
this  issue  should  and  must  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  debate.  To  resolve  the  doubt 
against  the  need  for  adequate  debate 
would  be  pointedly  contrary  to  every  con- 
cept of  liberty  which  I  have. 

There  has  been  no  subject  with  respect 
to  liberties  in  the  United  States  which 
has  been  protected  with  greater  zeal  than 
the  right  of  the  people  to  speak.  That 
right  has  been  held  inviolate  when  exer- 
cised by  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try. An  examination  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  will  reveal  that  there 
is  no  civil  right  granted  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  or  by  the  Constitution  otherwise, 
which  has  been  protected  with  greater 
zeal  than  the  right  to  speak. 

The  proposed  amendment  contem- 
plates the  limiting  of  the  right  to  speak 
in  that  institution  of  our  Government 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
Nation,  in  discussing'  vital  questions  con- 
cerning its  citizens.  I  humbly  submit  to 
my  friends  that  if  there  is  any  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  Senator  such  doubt 
should  be  resolved  firmly  and  fearlessly 
for  the  preservation  of  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

If  I  may,  I  should  Tike  to  point  out  to 
Senators  what  might  arise.  Under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  which  provides  for  a  majority 
vote  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Senate  to  bring  debate  to  an  end,  we 
could  have  a  situation  in  which  the  vote 
could  be  50  to  48.  I  appeal  to  those  who 
are  urging  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 


ment: Would  not  that  condition  demon- 
strate there  was  a  doubt  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  length  of  time  the  issue 
was  discussed?  By  a  majority  of  two 
votes  the  debate  could  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

I  have  a  further  thought  which  deals 
distinctly  with  the  theory  of  majority 
rule.  We  believe  In  majority  rule,  but 
we  likewise  with  fervor  believe  In  the 
proposition  that  the  minority  must  ever- 
lastingly be  protected  against  the 
t3rranny  and  despotism  which  might  re- 
side with  the  majority^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  one 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  majority  of  to- 
day is  likely  to  become  the  minority  of 
tomorrow.  The  majority  of  today  should 
not  attempt  to  alter  rules  solely  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  majority  in 
achieving  its  objective.  I  have  never 
seen  it  fail  that  when  the  majority  tries 
to  establish  convenient  rules  to  serve  It- 
self the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  that 
rule  operates  against  the  very  ones  who 
fashioned  it.  Guard  the  minority  of  this 
coimtry  against  the  tyraiuiy  of  tlie  ma- 
jority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  one  additional  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, I  desire  to  approach  this  problem 
not  on  the  basis  of  extemporizing  and 
adopting  a  rule  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  times.  This  rule  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  its 
eternal  operation  on  all  questions  which 
will  come  before  the  Senate  In  the  future. 
It  Is  a  mistake  to  approach  the  rule — 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  solving  only  the 
immediate  problem  of  the  present  time. 

I  should  like  to  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  believe  In  the  sincerity 
of  his  purpose.  I  know  that  he  is  not 
a  professional  liberal  in  the  advocacy 
of  this  cause;  but  I  simply  cannot  join 
him  because  I  believe  that  what  he  has 
advocated  is  the  very  antithesis  of  liberty 
as  we  understand  it  to  exist  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
choice  before  the  Senate  is  a  simple  one. 
Shall  we  protect  the  majority  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  minority?  Shall  we  have 
an  effective  rule  to  curb  filibusters  after 
a  full  and  prolonged  and  protracted  de- 
bate, or  shall  we  adopt  an  almost  mean- 
ingless gesture? 

Shall  we  open  the  door  to  constructive 
action  for  equality  of  opportunity,  or 
shall  we  close  that  door  in  the  faces  of 
our  millions  of  Negro  and  Mexican- 
American  citizens  and  their  children? 

Shall  we  show  the  world  that  we  can 
act  to  carry  out  the  promises  of  freedom 
to  our  own  people,  or  shall  we  affront  the 
colored  peoples  of  other  nations  by  con- 
demning our  own  to  continued  second 
class  citizenship? 

CLOTUtX   P«OVISIOK8   OF   JOHlfSOK    »«SOLUTIOJt 
ASI  ICXAinNOLBSS  CESTUU 

I  chose  my  words  carefully  in  describ- 
ing the  main  proposal  before  us,  the 
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resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
cloture  by  two-thirds  of  those  present,  as 
a  meaningless  gesture. 

It  is  a  return  to  the  1917-1949  rule. 
That  rule  proved  unworkable  by  long, 
bitter  experience.  Cloture  could  not  be 
secured  under  it  on  a  single  civil  rights 
bill,  though  large  majorities  twice  voted 
for  such  measures. 

The  statement  by  the  late  Senator 
Underwood  of  Alabama,  which  has  been 
quoted  earlier  in  this  debate,  and  which 
was  made  openly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  was  to  the  effect  that  a  group 
of  Senators  could  prevent  a  vote  by  in- 
terminable debate.  That  statement  was 
made  during  the  very  period  when  the 
1917  rule  was  in  effect;  and  it  is  to  that 
rule  that  the  Senntor  from  Texas  is  now 
proposing  that  the  Senate  return. 

In  the  second  place,  we  shall  have,  on 
such  crucial  questions  as  civil  rights,  and 
on  other  crucial  mea  ures,  almost  a  full 
attendance;  and  when  this  happens, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  means  virtually  the  same  as  two- 
thirds  of  a'.l  tho39  elected.  In  the  vote 
the  other  day  only  one  Member  of  tj:e 
Senate  was  absent.  In  the  last  two  cru- 
cial votes  on  civil  rights  questions,  only 
three  Members  were  absent ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  absentees  were  not  on  the  southern 
side,  but  on  the  northern  and  western 
side. 

Therefore  there  is  virtually  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment under  the  present  x'ule  and  the 
two-thirds  requirement  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  This  is  admitted 
by  the  floH  marshal  of  the  southern 
forces,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell),  who  stated  to  the  Associated 
Press  lest  week  that  a  requirement  for 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  is  little  different  from  a  require- 
ment for  two-thirds  of  the  full  mem- 
bership, because  in  voting  on  a  disputed 
question  most  Senators  would  be  pres- 
ent,  anyway. 

The  same  thing  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent defenders  cf  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  when  he  says: 

So  the  Johnson  propoEal  Is  not  substan- 
tially different  from  the  existing  rule. 

While  the  able  and  astute  majority 
leader  has  ably  marketed  this  proposal 
for  public  consumption  as  a  comprcmi.se 
to  which  all  reasonable  men  should  give 
their  full  support,  it  is  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  my- 
self half  a  minute. 

First  of  all,  the  Senator  puts  words 
in  my  mouth.  I  have  not  branded  my 
proposal  as  a  compromise.  That  is  the 
brand  of  ethers.  I  know  not  exactly 
who  branded  it. 

Secondly.  I  remind  the  Senator  that 
some  40  of  his  colleagues  introduced  a 
s  m'lar  proposal  in  this  body  a  year  ago, 
and  it  has  been  pending.  So  it  is  not 
merely  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tcxiio  is  the  leader  of  the  movement. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  40  of  the  Senator's  colleagues — 
a  rather  substantial  number. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

This  proposal  of  the  Senator  frcm 
Texas  is  in  no  sense  a  compromise.  It 
is  merely  another  Tne  of  defense  for  the 
filibuster,  on  virtually  the  same  ground 
as  the  filibuster  defenses  in  the  present 
rules.  Whatever  the  motives  may  be. 
the  effect  would  be  to  deceive  the  Amer- 
ican public  into  thinking  it  was  getting 
something,  when  it  was  yetting  not;iin.r. 

Let  me  new  add  a  word  to  Members 
of  the  Senrte  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
The  proijcsal  of  the  Senator  from  lexns 
is  contrary  to  the  p'atfcrm  of  our  party 
in  1C.j2  and  IDCG.  Our  paity  t\.ice  ex- 
plicitly dcc'.ircd  for  a  majority  vote  in 
dctciminin';  the  rules  of  tiie  S-ML-.te  at 
the  beunnir.'i  of  a  ses-^ion  and  in  bring- 
ing de'oate  to  a  clo.^e  on  a  bill.  Upon 
tliat  plea  form  mo-t  Members  cf  the  Sen- 
ate fr:m  tlie  Nerth  and  West  cam- 
paigned. 'Ihe  public  voted  for  them  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  support  this 
pioiTO'^al.  among  other  nr:n.surcs. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  not  rpen  the  door  to  needed 
Icgislalian  for  e.';ual  .ju.stire.  It  would 
leave  the  filibuster  and  the  threat  of 
filibuster  han'^.ing  over  Die  lieads  of  Sen- 
atcrs.  We  niijjht  as  well  place  the  crown 
of  King  Filibuster  over  the  head  of  the 
Pre'idin;.;  OTicer.  with  a  cotton  stalk  and 
a  tobacco  le.^f  on  either  side,  rather  than 
the  lion  and  unicorn.  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  operating  under  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain.  I  am  also  opposed  to 
operating  under  the  crown  of  King  Fili- 
buster. 

PENDING  (DOUGLAS)  AMENDMrNT  WOrLD  Pni- 
Mlr  MAJcniTY  OF  ALL  SENATORS  TO  R£ACH 
A    VOTE  AFIER   EXTEN..IVE   DEDATK 

The  pending  amendment,  which  I 
have  offered  in  behalf  of  myself  and  14 
other  Senators,  however,  would  restore 
to  the  Senate  the  power  to  act  after 
prolon!;cd  and  protracted  debate,  when 
a  majority  of  all  those  elected  to  the 
Senate,  or  50  Members,  voted  to  limit 
debate. 

The  proposal  which  15  of  us  are  ad- 
vancing is  the  heart  of  the  rule  change 
recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  in 
1958. 

Let  us  be  clear  once  again  as  to  just 
w^hat  it  provides.  It  provides  tliat  when 
16  Senators  join  together  in  a  motion 
for  that  purpose,  after  15  days  pass,  ex- 
cluding Sundays  and  holidays,  follow- 
ing the  making  of  the  motion,  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  put  to  the  Senate  Vvhether 
debate  shall  thereafter  be  Umited;  if  a 
majority  of  those  chosen  and  sworn,  or 
50  Members,  vote  in  the  affirmative, 
debate  is  thereafter  limited  to  1  hour  for 
each  Senator. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  at  this  hour 
to  repeat  that  this  is  not  cloture  by  a 
majority  of  a  quorum,  or  26  vote"!,  as 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O'MahoneyI  was  apparently  led  to  be- 
lieve and  stated  in  the  Senate  on  Fri- 
day last,  as  shown  on  pages  313  and  314 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  and  as  I 
imderstood  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Case]  to  say  today.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  was  misled 
by   a   prominent   newsman's   magazine 


article  m.cntloning  "a  mere  majority  of 
a  quorum  of  the  Senate,"  and  later  press 
re.'erenccs  to  a  "l^are  majority." 

Our  proposal  would  require  a  majority 
of  all  the  Senate,  not  a  majority  of  a 
qui  rum.  It  would  guarantee  extended 
debate,  up  to  8  weeks  or  more,  as  I  have 
outlined  it  in  the  Senate  earlier,  if  the 
oppor,ition  chooses  to  debate  both  the 
motion  to  bring  up  a  bill  and  the  bill 
itoelf. 

This  is  not  a  "gag  rule  "  or  "inde- 
fcn.siblo  extremi.'-m,"  as  its  opponents 
l:ave  tried  to  paint  it. 

It  is  mv. 'h  more  mild  than  the  ma- 
jority cl:)Lure  inovi.si'jns  in  efTert  in 
mo.  I  of  the  State  senates,  including 
tli'.-o  in  mo'A  of  the  Scutliern  States,  as 
w(>ll  as  that  fc'llowcd  in  the  Confederate 
sc!K\te  itself. 

It  is  a  higher  requirement  than  the 
Con-iitution  makes  for  legislation  gen- 
er.^l'y,  as  l.os  been  pointed  out.  includ- 
in ,'  a  dceliia'iun  of  war  and  the  appro- 
priation of  billions  of  dollars. 

C(  iT^ldering  tiie  guaranties  of  ex- 
tended debi'.le;  the  requirement  of  16 
Senators  to  join  in  the  motion;  the  fact 
th\t  no  motion  would  thus  be  made  un- 
til alter  2  to  3  weeks  of  debate,  which 
gave  some  evidence  of  a  filibuster;  the 
provision  for  a  further  lapse  of  15  days 
after  the  motion  is  made;  the  provision 
for  1  hour  of  debate  for  each  Senator 
after  the  debate  is  limited;  anr*  the 
chance  of  going  through  this  process  on 
the  motion  to  te.ke  up.  as  well  as  on  the 
bill  It' elf,  the  model  ation  of  this  pro- 
po:sal  mu.':t  be  obvious  to  all  reasonable 
persons. 

The  Senate  today  has  a  chance  to 
strike  a  blow  for  freedom.  For  its  own 
freedom  from  the  filibuster — for  its  own 
freedom  to  vote,  after  adequate  di.'^cus- 
sion;  for  the  freedom  of  millions  of  our 
fell %w  citizens  who  look  to  us  to  help 
end  the  denial  of  their  rights. 

The  pas-sage  of  the  pending  amend- 
m.  nt  is  the  pathway  to  those  freedoms. 

The  whole  Nation — and,  indeed,  the 
whole  v.orld — will  be  watching  the  roll- 
call  which  will  come  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ready 
to  vote? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  am  prepared 
to  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  condition  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Prc.'^ident,  I  yield 
back  the  rrmninder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a:  k  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
su'r^test  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum 
call,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
pending  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Bush 

Carroll 

Allott 

Butler 

Case.  N..T. 

Andpr-son 

Hyrd  Va. 

Case.  8.  Dak 

Bartlett 

Byrd.W.  V». 

Chavez 

Beall 

Cannon 

Church 

Rrnnett 

Capehart 

Clarlc 

bible 

Carlson 

Cooper 
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Cotton 

CurtU 

D.rk.i>en 

Djujjlaa 

D  jvor.-  hak 

L'  istland 

E  lender 

E  I'Ale 

Kr-.in 

i  rear 

1  ..1  bright 

(ijld  water 

( -ore 

careen 

Onienlng 

Hirt 

Hartke 

Hnyden 

Hennlngs 

Hirkenlooper 

Hill 

Hclland 

H rusk a 

Humphrey 


Jackaon 

Javlta 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston  B.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Ijanger 

Lausche 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

Martin 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Mf-Oee 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Kturray 


Muskle 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schocppel 

Scott 

Smathera 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

SymlnfTton 

TalmadRe 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

WintamB,  N.J. 

WllUam-s.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Chair  state  the  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Douglas!,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  providing  for  a 
majority  vote  on  cloture  after  15  days  of 
debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  During  the  colloquy  the  other 
day  I  agreed  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges)  that  on 
the  voting  on  some  of  the  amendments 
I  would  pair  with  him.  I  understand 
that  he  would  vote  "nay"  on  the  pending 
amendment.  I  also  desire  to  vote  "nay" 
on  it.  Therefore  I  do  vote  "nay"  regard- 
less of  any  agreement. 

The   rollcall   was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Neu- 
berger]  is  ab.sent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  on  this  vote 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Nett- 
BERGERl  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  nay. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  who  is  absent  on  ofScial  busi- 
ness, is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  fMr.  Neuberoer].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MOTTBT]  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
BtRCERl  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28; 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

TEAS— 28 

Aiken  Case.  N.J.  Douglas 

Beau  Clark  Mngle 

Carroll  Dodd  Qreen 


Hart 

KenningB 

Humphrey 

Javlus 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case  S  Dak. 

Chavez 

Church 

Coop.^r 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dwor>  hak 

Eastland 

El  lender 

Eivln 


Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McNamara 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Pas  tore 

NAYS— 67 
Frear 
Ful  bright 
Ooldwater 
Gore 

Oruenlng 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hlekenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Hruska 
Jar  Ic  son 
Johnsoin,  Tex. 
Jrhnstoa  S.C. 
Jordan 
Kefauver 
Kerr 
Langer 
LauEche 
Lonp 
Mansfield 
Martin 
McClellan 


Proxmlre 

Scott 

Symington 

Wiley 

WUilams,N.J. 


McGee 

Mouroney 

Morton 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 

Prouty 

R'\ndoiph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Sehoepisel 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborousjh 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 3 
Bridges  Mundt  Neuberger 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Douglas  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
Senators  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "1-8-59B" 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  1,  line  5,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "two- 
thirds"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "three- 
fifths." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  legislative  situation  and  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement  with  the 
minority  leader.  With  the  amendments 
at  the  desk,  if  all  time  is  used,  it  should 
be  possible  to  conclude  action  on  all  the 
amendments  today.  I  should  like  all 
Senators  to  be  on  notice  that  we  expect 
to  conclude  with  the  amendments  today, 
and  shall  make  every  effort  to  do  so. 
Frequently  all  time  allotted,  either  for 
or  against  the  amendments,  is  not  used. 
So  Senators  should  be  prepared,  during 
the  afternoon  and  the  evening,  to  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  should  clarify  for  the  Senate 
whether  he  means  that  action  will  be 
concluded  on  all  amendments  which  are 
still  pending.  I  think  four  or  fi"e  amend- 
ments are  pending.  Does  he  contemplate 
concluding  action  on  all  of  them  and  also 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Not  neces- 
sarily on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
because  4  hours  have  been  allotted  for 
debate  on  the  resolution.  But  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  may  conclude  action  on  all 
the  amendments  today.  If  that  requires 
the  use  of  a  part  of  the  time  allotted 
for  debate  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion, we  shall  have  to  determine  that  as 
we  go  along. 

We  do  expect  to  conclude  action  on  the 
Morton  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  !Mr.  JavitsI.  It  may  be  that  we 
will  not  conclude  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion itself  this  afternoon;  but  we  shall 
have  to  decide  that  in  the  light  of  the 
progress  which  is  made  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  ask  that  the 
time  for  this  announcement  may  come 
out  of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand,  each  side  has  1 
hour  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  that  time 
adequate  for  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  more  than  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  all  Senators  to 
know  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  vote 
at  any  time  between  3:15  and  4  o'clock. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, each  side  will  have  1  hour.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  requests  will  be 
made  for  time;  but  in  no  event  will  there, 
be  a  vote  later  than  4  o'clock,  as  I  can 
anticipate  events;  and  it  should  occur 
sometime  between  3:30  and  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Scott]. 
I  offered  the  amendment  and  asked  that 
it  be  prmted  and  lie  on  the  desk  late 
Thursday  evening.  At  that  time  I 
thought  there  was  a  possibility  that  the 
Senate  would  dispose  of  the  whole  matter 
on  Friday  or  Saturday.  I  had  intended 
offering  such  an  amendment,  so  I  hur- 
riedly prepared  it  and  offered  it  so  that 
it  could  be  printed. 

I  know  that  my  collepgue.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  had  come  to  a 
conclusion  similar  to  mine  as  to  the 
substance  of  the  amendment.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson]  reached  the  same  position. 
We  came  to  those  positions  independent- 
ly. I  did  not  have  time  to  circulate  the 
amendment  prior  to  having  it  printed, 
but  I  am  happy  now  to  accept  and  to 
welcome  my  colleagues  as  co^ponsors.  I 
desire  that  the  Record  show  that  we 
arrived  at  our  positions  independently 
as  to  the  substance  of  the  amendment, 
itself. 

The  amendment  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  merely  substitutes  "three-fifths"  for 
"two-tiiirds"  in  Une  5  of  the  Johnson 
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resolution.  In  other  words,  three-flfths 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  could 
invoke  cloture,  rather  than  two-thirds. 

I  have  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  there  should  be  some  change  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  so  as  to  relax  the 
requirement  for  invoking  cloture.  I  have 
also  consistently  taken  the  position  that 
such  change  should  be  moderate  in  na- 
ture, and  I  believe  that  the  change  which 
I  propose  is  moderate  in  nature. 

I  opposed  the  Douglas  amendment,  on 
which  the  Senate  has  just  voted,  be- 
cause I  felt  it  went  too  far  in  relaxing 
the  requirements  for  invoking  cloture. 

If  I  should  be  asked,  "Why  is  not  the 
Johnson  proposal  a  moderate  step  to- 
ward relaxing  the  requirements  for  in- 
voking cloture?"  I  would  say  It  is.  espe- 
cially in  one  part,  section  2,  which,  in 
efTect,  would  apply  to  procedural  matters 
before  the  Senate,  such  as  rule  changes, 
the  same  cloture  rule  which  would  apply 
to  substantive  matters.  I  am  in  accord 
with  that  section  of  the  Johnson  pro- 
posal. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  why  this 
quibbling  between  two-thirds  and  threc- 
flfths?  In  fact,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
time  and  again  in  debate  on  the  floor.  I 
think  there  is  little  difference  between 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting 
and  two-thirds  of  those  elected  and 
sworn.  The  same  statement  applies  to 
50  percent,  a  majority,  three-fifths,  or 
any  other  niunber,  because  when  the 
chips  are  down,  we  all  get  here.  In  my 
short  service  in  the  Senate.  I  have  seen 
times  when  Senators  have  actually  been 
brought  into  the  Senate  Chamber  by  am- 
bulance from  the  naval  hospital  at 
Bethesda  or  Walter  Reed  Ho.spital.  We 
know,  and  the  Record  was  made  clear 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  wlien 
the  chips  are  down,  practically  all  Sena- 
tors get  here,  and  if  two  or  three  Sena- 
tors are  absent,  chances  are  they  can  be 
paired  on  the  vote.  So  that,ip  fact,  the 
provision  of  two-thirds  of  thpse  present 
is  not  much  of  a  relaxation  from  the 
present  provision  of  two-thirds  of  tiiose 
elected  and  sworn. 

I  think  the  three-fifths  proposal  in  the 
amendment  v.hich  we  have  offered  is  a 
moderate  change  toward  relaxing  the 
rules  and  toward  permitting  the  invok- 
ing of  cloture.  I  say  let  us  try  it.  It 
is  a  moderate  step  in  this  direction.  I 
l)elieve  the  Senate  can  pass  any  legisla- 
tion it  really  wants  to  pass  under  the 
proposal  which  we  are  putting  forward 
today. 

The  history  of  our  country,  I  think, 
demonstrates  that  changes  whicli  have 
occurred  in  our  legislative  policy  have 
been  moderate  changes,  for  the  most 
part.  We  certainly  did  not  undertake 
a  full-blown  prog'-am,  let  us  say,  of  so- 
c.al  security.  The  program  has  been 
built  up  over  the  last  20  years.  We  have 
not  suddenly  taken  drastic  steps,  one 
way  or  another,  except  at  certain  times. 
When  we  have  done  so  it  generally  has 
not  been  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  In  the  history  of  the  Nation 
we  have  taken  drastic  steps,  in  one  di- 
rection or  another,  in  the  matter  of  tar- 
iffs. Our  tariff  policies  have  suddenly 
changed  to  a  substantially  greater  pro- 
tection or  to  a  substantial  lowering  of 
trade     barriei-s.       When     those     great 


changes  have  been  made,  one  way  or 
another,  the  economic  impact  on  the 
country  has  not  been  good.  We  made 
drastic  changes  in  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  many  years  aio.  and  the 
effect  was  rather  ill  on  the  Nation's 
economy. 

By  and  large,  our  great  progress  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  making  moderate 
ch.TH'^es,  in  one  direction  or  amth?r; 
and  our  two-party  system  hns  fiivcn  to 
this  country  a  balance  which  leads  to 
modcr-.Uion  in  chanj,e;i  m  le:;islative  pol- 
icy and  in  chanre.'j  rcsuUin:-,'  from  laws 
which  had  b.Tn  enacted  by  tho  Ccn- 
r,rrs  of  the  United  Si-itcs.  Hi.story 
shows  we  have  cone  forward  as  a  r^'a- 
tion  because  we  have  been  slow  to  swing 
the  pcnciuium  too  violently  in  euher  di- 
rection. 

For  myself  and  my  colleagues,  there- 
fore, I  offer  t!:is  p.mondment  .ts  one  of 
moderation.  I  accept,  and  will  .support 
vip;or(,u.';ly,  section  2  rf  the  John.son  pro- 
posal, which  m:ans  that  the  cloture  rule 
applies  to  procedure  as  v.ell  as  to  sub- 
stance. I  disagree  with  the  proposal 
only  in  th;it  I  do  not  believe  the  pro- 
vision for  the  two-thirds  of  those  elected 
and  pre.'eni  is  a  sufficient  change  from 
the  rule  which  is  now  in  ellect.  I  there- 
fore re"pc?ctrully  urf,e  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  I  have  propo.sed.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  my  colleague  the 
Senator  fi'^m   Kentucky    I  Mr.   Cooper  I. 

The  PIIESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BicLE  in  the  chair  >.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  recorrnized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  ^Tr.  President.  I  have 
joined  with  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton  I. 
and  with  tlie  junior  Senator  from  New 
Me.xico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  in  offering  the 
pending  amendment.  As  my  colleacrue 
has  stated,  each  of  us  arrived  at  his  de- 
cision to  present  such  an  amendment 
independently. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  It  would 
amend  the  rc-^olution  which  is  now  before 
the  Fenate.  and  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  majority  leader,  in  one  respect. 
It  would  provide  that  three-fifths  of 
those  present  and  voting  would  be  able 
to  invoke  cloture  instead  of  the  two- 
thirds  proposed  by  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson]. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  considerations 
which  lead  me  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  which  I  think  give  it  sub- 
stance. In  the  first  place,  I  would  say 
frankly,  it  is  desiencd  to  lind  a  middle 
ground  between  the  two  main  proposals 
which  have  been  before  the  Senate  for 
several  days,  the  resolutions  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas].  I  do  not 
think  I  have  to  say  that  both  of  those 
proposals  are  met  by  the  opposition  of 
a  substantial  number  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  And  it  is  true,  there  is  sub- 
stantial opposition  in  the  country  to  both 
of  the  main  prop>osals  which  have  been 
before  the  Senate. 

In  1953,  in  1957,  and  again  in  1959, 
a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  assert  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  to  fix 
its  rules  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
session.    I  supported  this  effort  in  1957, 


and  again  in  1959,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress. 

This  effort  represented  the  belief  that 
the  Senate  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  fix  its  rules  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  session.  As  a  practical  matter,  we 
knov.-  that  the  principal  reason  which 
initiated  the  movement  to  adopt  new 
rules  was  oppn.sition  to  rule  XXII. 

In  the  Senate  today,  after  able  argu- 
ments pre.-rntcd  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Plino's  I  Mr.  Douglas  1, 
and  by  my  collea",ucs  and  friends,  the 
senior  Senator  ficm  New  York  ]  ?\lr. 
JavitsI,  tlie  sen:.)r  Senator  from  Ntw 
Jersey  i  Mr.  C.\.se  !  and  other  Senators, 
a  decisive  vote  was  cast  atiain^t  the 
closure  of  debate  by  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority. 

In  this  situation,  with  two  large  bodies 
of  orinion  in  the  Senate,  one  opposing 
the  view  of  the  other,  as  well  as  two 
bod:i>s  of  opinion  in  the  country  oppos- 
ing uhut  can  be  culled  these  main  posi- 
tion., one  purpcsc  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  to  see  if  there  is  not  iome  ac- 
cept rble  middle  crrund. 

I  kmw  it  can  be  assumed  by  some  per- 
sons that  threc-fUths  of  the  Senators 
voting  is  just  a  figure  pulled  from  the 
air,  that  it  Is  an  arbitrary  figure,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  rationale  or  reason 
for  proT)o,'^:nf?  it.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  there  is  a  rationale  for  this  amend- 
ment, one  was  su;j:gestcd  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  two  main  i.ssues  which  have 
been  before  the  Senate. 

Of  cour.se.  the  effort  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  other  Senators  is  directed  to- 
ward attaining  cloture  by  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  Senators  than  is  now  required  by 
our  rules,  and  namely,  to  do  so  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority.  If  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  majority 
leader,  means  anything,  his  resolution 
presupposes  that  cloture  can  be  attained 
by  a  smaller  number  than  two-thirds  of 
those  duly  chosen  and  sworn.  If  that 
were  not  true,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  offering  the  resolution,  for  there 
would  be  no  difference  between  his  reso- 
lution and  the  existing  rule,  in  this  re- 
spect. 

We  can  assume  that  if  the  pror>osltion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
is  agreed  to,  it  is  expected  that  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  a  smaller  number  than 
66  Senators  could  achieve  cloture. 

It  has  been  shown,  also,  by  the  very 
exhaustive  records  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  Co.NCREy,sioNAL  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsJ 
that  usually  2  or  3  Senators  are  ab- 
sent when  some  important  vote  is  taken, 
so  the  practical  result  of  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  Sinator  from  Texas  must 
be  that  he  is  saying  that  in  some  cases 
cloture  could  be  obtained  by  the  votes 
of  64  or  63  Members. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  which 
my  colleague  has  offered,  and  In  which 
I  have  joined,  would  be  to  prescribe 
tliat  in  no  case  would  more  than  59 
votes  be  required  for  cloture.  Judging 
from  the  experience  which  has  been 
elaborated  for  the  record  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI — that  is. 
that  the  experience  of  the  Senate  indi- 
cates an  absence  of  2  or  3  Senators  on 
important  issues — it  is  possible  that  in 
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many  cases  only  55  or  56  votes  woiUd  be 
required  to  achieve  cloture  if  our  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  proposal  would 
attain  two  objectives.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  assure  ample  debate  of  any 
preposition  before  the  Senate. 

In  the  second  place,  this  procedure 
w.nuld  assure,  we  believe,  that  ultimately 
there  could  be  a  vote  upon  the  major 
issues  which  come  before  the  Senate. 
The  fact  that  53  to  59  Senators  could 
cut  off  debate  would  tend  to  discourage 
filibusters  and  keep  the  debate  to  the 
is.sucs. 

I  do  not  believe,  myself,  that  there  is 
much  difference  between  the  rule  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  existing  rule  with  respect  to  the  two- 
thirds  rule.  It  is  an  improvement  in 
that  it  would  make  cloture  apply  to  a 
motion  to  change  tlie  rules — not  possible 
under  existing  rules. 

I  can  argue,  as  can  my  colleague,  that 
our  proposal  would  offer  to  the  Senate  a 
better  opportunity  for  an  ultimate  vole 
upon  the  great  issues  which  will  come 
before  it  tlian  would  the  majority  lead- 
er's resolution. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  vote 
agaimt  the  Douglas  amendment.  It  was 
a  difficult  matter  because  I  do  not  like 
filibusters,  which  go  beyond  the  puiTX>oe 
of  full  debate  and  whose  purpot^e  is  to 
prevent  an  ultimate  Tote.  I  will  say  I 
disliked  voting  against  the  I>)uglas  pro- 
posal because  I  know  it  is  joined  with 
the  issue  of  civil  rights.  In  my  public 
life  of  nearly  30  years  in  different  posi- 
tions. I  have  by  action  and  by  vote  at- 
tempted to  express  in  action  my  belief 
that  full  freedom  and  full  civil  rights 
are  the  constitutional  right  and  must  be 
assured  to  every  person  in  our  country. 

I  know,  from  some  short  experience  in 
other  countries,  that  the  failure  to  as- 
sure the  civil  rights  of  all  our  pec  p!e  has 
caused  us  and  will  continue  to  cause  us 
great  trouble,  as  we  attempt  to  conduct 
our  foreign  relations,  and  as  we  attempt 
to  convince  th?  peoples  of  the  v'orU  that 
Wf  are  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

But  I  know  also  that  there  are  many 
Institutions  in  our  Goremment  designed 
to  protect  minorities.  I  he  process  of 
true  debate  is  not  only  intended  to  pro- 
tect minorities,  but  also  to  guard  against 
the  passions,  the  bad  Judgment  and  the 
misinformation  which  at  times  sweep 
our  country.  Unfortxinntely.  in  the  case 
of  rule  XXII.  the  rule  is  now  being  used 
against  a  minority.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration both  the  long  continuing 
problem 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  senior  Senator  fiom  Ken- 
tucky has  expired. 

Mr.  MOPvTON.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.""nior  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  reccg- 
ni.'cd  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  problem  of  civil 
riihts  will  be  a  continuing  one,  until  civil 
lights  are  assured  all  our  people.  The 
problem  of  maintaining  the  institutions 
of  our  country,  of  protecting  minorities 
of  the  country  against  the  passions  and 
bad  judgment  of  a  majority  at  a  certain 
t.me — will  always  be  with  us. 


I  found  myself  unable  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  by  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  a  simple  majority 
should  cut  off  debate. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
and  which  I  corponsor  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  better  the  existing  situation. 
It  would  provide  a  middle  ground.  There 
is  reason  for  the  amendment;  for  it 
would  effectively  carry  out  what  the 
Cenr.tcr  from  Texas  claims  for  his  reso- 
lution. Th.rd,  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to  and  if  it  proves  effective,  it 
can  meet  the  immediate  problem  of  pro- 
viding civil  rights  legislation,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  tradition  of  ex- 
tended debate  and  discussion  in  the  San- 
ate  and  before  public  opinion. 

I  hop3  that  Senators  will  give  consid- 
eration to  the  amendment,  and  that  it 
will  be  agreed  to  by  a  large  vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CCOFER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jercey.  While  there 
Is  a  disagreement  between  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  me  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  so-called  majority  cloture, 
I  nevertheless  respect  his  view.  At  the 
pre~rnt  status  of  consideration  of  the 
pending  measure,  I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete agreement  that  the  Morton  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

In  tliat  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  obtain  unani- 
mous consent — which  I  hereby  j^eouest — 
to  have  printed  in  the  RtcoRD^t  this 
point  in  my  remarks  an  editorial  from 
the  Co ui'ier -Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  of 
January  6,  1059,  in  regard  to  the  present 
sugges'.ion  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton].  The  editorial  as- 
cribes it  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CoDPERl,  but  I  am  sure  tlie 
eaito:\al  refers  to  both  Senators.  It  is 
a  real  contribution  to  the  debate  at  this 
point. 

Again  I  will  state  I  do  not  agree  fully 
with  the  views  as  to  majority  cloture, 
but  I  fully  agree  as  to  the  desirability 
0/  approval  of  the  pending  amendment 
at  this  juncture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

How  To  Stop  a  Bloodt  Battle  on  Chancing 
SiiMATX  Role  XXn 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  is  a  true 
moderate  in  public  life,  though  he  is  cast 
as  the  leader  of  the  progressi\e  wing  of  the 
Republican  Party  In  the  Senate.  The  Ken- 
tucklan  haa  proposed  a  moderate  compromise 
to  the  flUbuster  issue.  It  strikes  us  as  decent, 
logical,  and  practical. 

It  Is  his  suggestion  that  after  a  long  period 
of  Senate  debate  on  any  given  Issue,  a  limit 
might  be  placed  on  further  discussion  by  a 
vote  of  tiiree-fifths  of  the  Members  present, 
or  of  the  entire  Senate  membership.  In  the 
latter  case,  such  action  would  require  58 
votes. 

Nobody  haa  proposed  that  any  limit  at  all 
be  Imposed  until  after  6  or  8  weeks  of  debate 
on  an  issue.  In  our  era  of  rapid  commu- 
nications, that  should  be  ample  time  for  the 
public  to  be  Informed  of  every  relevant  fact 
and  opinion  on  the  subject. 


A  group  of  Democratic  and  Republican 
Senators,  ably  led  by  Paul  Dougi-as  of  111- 
iuois,  have  proposed  that  debate  be  Umited 
afi?r  such  a  consiU3r?.ble  period  by  a  sir..ig:'.t 
majority  vote  of  the  Senate.  The  stand- 
patters of  both  parties  on  this  issue  speak 
w.th  the  voice  of  SsnaUor  LvNroN  Jchnsov. 
They  want  to  preserve  the  present  ruie  thnt 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  mr-.Tibership,  or  oo 
Members,  must  vote  to  inipose  "cloiiirc." 
which  means  to  limit  debate. 

an  UN  acceptable  PnO?OSAI, 

The  only  compromise  offered  until  Cooper 
spoke  was  not  accept:.ble.  Senator  Joh.ncow 
Bug2?rt3d  action  by  tua-thlrus  of  the  £:na- 
tors  present  and  voting,  rather  llian  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  mcmb:>rsh.p.  But  tliC 
Dorg'.as  refcm-.??rs  p^^nt  cut  that  th'.s  Is 
really  no  compromise  at  all,  since  the  party 
leadership  can  muster  the  full  strength  of 
the  upper  house  to  vote  on  a  measure  of  this 
significance. 

A  split  among  the  Democratic  majority  on 
this  point  threatens  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  new  Congrcrs  tcmorrcw.  It  cot;ld  result 
rot  only  in  a  bitter  fnctlonal  fght  arr.ong  the 
Dsmocrats,  btit  in  a  Innp  stnig-g'.e  that  would 
hamper  and  obstruct  other  vital  le?'-slation. 

That  Is  why  it  is  important  for  more  than 
partisan  reasons  to  find  a  true  compromise 
that  has  some  chance  to  be  accepted.  John 
Ccx>PEK  has  put  one  forward  that  could  be 
adoT.tcd  w.th  dlpn.ty  by  both  sides. 

M^ny  wcll-lnformcd  cit-z^ns  have  been 
C'vitious  on  this  lesue.  Tlicy  rc^Uz2  that  the 
filibuster  question  invo'.ves  far  more  than 
the  present  heated  controversy  over  civil 
rights  legislation.  They  know  that  there 
have  been  other  issues  In  the  past,  and  that 
there  will  be  more  in  the  future,  on  which 
It  is  vital  to  safegusLTd  the  r:ght  of  a  Senate 
minority  to  state  their  case  at  great  ai^^d  even 
wc^rlrome  length. 

Such  people  should  b2  s-rrycd  by  the  mod- 
err.te  Cooper  proposal.  It  would  allow  am- 
ple protection  to  minority  voic?s  in  t>!^  Sen- 
ate, yet  It  would  have  some  power  to  prevent 
the  sort  of  situation  described  with  such  In- 
dgnation  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  when  "a  little 
group  of  willful  men,  reOectmg  no  opinion 
but  their  own,  have  rendered  tl;e  great  Gov- 
erir.ncnt  of  the  Unr.ed  S..itcs  helpless  and 
ccntcmptible." 

A    FULL    TWO -THIRDS    VOTE 

Any  change  In  the  rule  of  unlimited  de- 
bate In  the  past  has  been  blocked  by  the 
fact  thnt  even  the  dlsctisslon  of  a  charge 
could  be  filibustered  to  death  by  a  third  of 
the  Sjnate  membership.  Those  who  favor  a 
change  in  the  rti)es  argue  that  each  Senate  is 
a  new  body,  which  should  be  free  to  adopt 
its  own  rules  by  majority  vot2.  The  o- po- 
sition has  held  that  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body,  since  only  a  third  of  its  Mem- 
bers can  be  up  for  election  between  one  ses- 
sion and  the  next. 

Tlie  case  for  considering  the  incoming  Sen- 
ate a  new  entity  has  been  stated  with  grcr.t 
clarity  hy  Senator  Joteph  S.  Cl'IK  !n  a  let- 
ter to  tl.c  Now  York  Times:  "No  bill  Intro- 
clu.-;:d  in  the  8jth  Con'^reES  can  b3  pacscd  by 
th^  Srth  Congress  without  reintroduCi»cn 
and  reference  to  committee;  the  com'nittt  "s 
of  the  85th  Congress  must  be  reconstituted, 
and  they  have  no  continuing;  pov.'er  over 
matters  pending  whsn  the  85th  Con«Trc-s 
dies:  the  authority  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders,  the  whips,  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  all  expire." 

This  point  of  procedure  could  be  settled  by 
agreement  If  the  main  issue  of  how  to  limit 
debate  v.-cre  resolved.  Senator  Johnson,  the 
most  skillful  party  leader  the  Senate  has 
seen  for  many  a  year,  would  be  wise  to  accept 
the  Cooper  compromise,  thus  freeing  him- 
self to  forge  a  united  program  of  action  for 
his  party  in  Its  position  of  heavy  congres- 
sional responsibility. 

Senator  Doxtclas  and  hla  supporters,  too, 
would  be  sensible  to  gi\e  some  ground  on  this 
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Usue.  so  as  to  meet  the  Johnson  group  at  a 
logical  middle  point.  Senator  Cooper  has 
suggested  Just  such  a  meeting  place. 

Mr.  MORTON.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  voting 
on  the  various  proposals  for  amending 
rule  XXn  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  take 
into  account  the  practical  effects.  I  find 
that  in  the  22  times  in  which  proposals 
for  cloture  have  been  considered  since 
1919  there  has  been  an  average  of  85 
Senators  present  in  the  Chamber.  As- 
suming that  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska  will  always  be  in  their  seats,  as  I 
presume  they  will  be,  if  the  average  of 
the  past  prevails  there  will  be  87  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  whenever  a  proposal 
to  close  debate  is  made. 

Under  the  Douglas  proposal,  in  order 
to  impose  cloture,  50  Senators  would  have 
to  vote  for  cloture.  I  voted  for  the 
Douglas  proposal,  but  I  am  not  unhappy 
it  did  not  carry.  My  vote  may  be  prop- 
erly interpreted  as  an  effort  to  give  moral 
support  to  those  who  believe  in  improv- 
ing the  present  situation. 

Under  the  Morton  proposal,  or  the  60 
percent  proposal,  with  such  an  average 
number  of  Senators  present  there  would 
have  to  be  53  votes  in  favor  of  cloture. 
That  would  be  54  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  Senators  elected  and  seated. 

Under  the  Johnson  proposal,  there 
would  have  to  be  58  Senators  voting  in 
favor  of  cloture,  assuming  that  the  stated 
average  number  of  Senators  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  time  the  motion  was 
made. 

Under  the  present  rule,  if  there  is  no 
change  made  at  all,  there  would  be  re- 
quired the  votes  of  66  Senators  to  invoke 
cloture. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
choice  among  50,  53,  53,  or  66  votes  to 
invoke  cloture.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  K'^ntucky 
is  the  best  of  these  four  routes  which  we 
may  take,  and  therefore  I  shall  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOR'^E.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  shall 
support  the  Morton  proposal  for  the  im- 
po«:ing  of  cloture  by  a  thrce-fiflhs  vote. 

In  supporting  the  amendment.  I  want 
to  make  perfectly  clear  that  I  much  pre- 
fer the  majority  rule  principle  of  the 
Douf,^!as  pronosal,  which,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  did  not  provide  for  a  major- 
ity vote  of  a  quorum  but  provided  for  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  a  re- 
mark or  two  on  this  legislative  problem 
Lo  my  liberal  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

When  is  a  liberal  justified  in  accepting 
a  compromise  involving  a  modification 
to  his  previously  announced  stand  on 
proposed  legislation?  In  my  opinion, 
whenever  a  conscionable  compromise  is 
proposed,  and  when  that  compromise,  in 


fact,  does  not  destroy  a  basic  principle 
for  which  the  Senator  has  been  standing. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Aiken  1  has  just  called  attention  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  controlling  vital  sta- 
tistics on  this  issue.  As  I  pointed  out  the 
other  night  in  my  long  speech  in  the 
Senate  in  opposition  to  the  Johnson  pro- 
posal, if  we  go  back  through  the  various 
filibuster  fishts  in  the  Senate,  we  find 
that  not  once  was  the  type  of  majority 
called  for  by  the  John'-on  proposal  ever 
attained  on  a  civil  rii'hts  issue.  There- 
fore, as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Douglas!  lias  pointed  out.  the  Johnson 
proposal  is  no  real  improvement  at  all 
in  the  li^Tht  of  the  great  need  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  an  emancipation  proclamrtion  of 
parliamentary  freedom,  which  will  de- 
liver the  Senate  from  minority  control. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  the  statistics 
show  that  a  three-fifths  vote  would  en- 
able us,  on  the  basis  of  the  past  record, 
to  obtain  cloture  on  civil  rights  as  well 
as  other  issues.  If  history  repeats  itself, 
as  I  think  it  will,  the  adoption  of  the 
Morton  amendment  proposing  a  con- 
scionable ccimpromise  would  be  a  step 
forward.  Therefore,  because  I  think  it 
is  so  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  further 
fixing  upon  the  Senate  of  the  principle 
of  minority  control,  I  shall  vo*?  for  the 
Morton  proposal.  However,  let  me  make 
it  very  clear  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  I  eve:-  vote  for  the  Johnson  pro- 
posal, because  that  proposal  offers  no 
conscionable  compromise.  It  offers  a 
surrender.  It  is  mere  political  window 
dressing.  According  to  my  code  of 
liberalism,  a  liberal  cannot  vote  for  the 
Johnson  pretense  because  he  would  not 
be  voting  for  a  real  improvement  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  He  would  be  voting 
for  what  I  r:spectfully  say  would  be  but 
a  pretense  ol  improvement,  and  I  will  not 
vote  for  anything  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  in  lact  a  pretense. 

It  is  said  that  the  Johnson  proposal 
would  apply  to  motions  to  change  the 
rules.  The  Senate  can  do  that  anyway 
at  the  bogirning  of  a  new  Congress  un- 
der Article  [  section  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  claim  of  the  Johnson  advo- 
cates is  but  a  part  of  their  smokescreen 
arguments.  Let  me  warn  the  Senate 
that  the  political  vision  of  the  American 
voters  will  not  be  blinded  by  such  a 
forensic  smokescreen  here  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  nf  ver  been  a  party,  and  I  do 
not  propose  in  the  closing  hours  of  this 
debate,  to  allow  myself  to  be  made  a 
party,  to  w  lat  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fallacious  arguments  which  has 
run  through  this  issue  over  the  years, 
namely,  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
cannot  proceed,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congre5s,  to  consider  its  rules.  My 
position  is  :iot  based  on  any  theory  as 
to  whether  i  he  Senate  is  or  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body.  I  have  always  held  that 
it  is  a  continuing  body  for  many  pur- 
poses. The  Senate  always  has  the  au- 
thority to  consider  rules  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  session,  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Therefore,  this  particular 
section  of  the  Johnson  proposal  Is  more 
pretense  and  more  parliamentary  win- 
dow dressim?.  and  I  will  not  vote  for  it. 
I  will  vote  for  the  Morton  proposal; 
and  if  the  Morton  proposal  is  defeated. 


I     shall     vote     against     the     Johnson 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying  that 
my  party  had  better  keep  its  commit- 
ments to  the  American  people.  The 
Democratic  platforms  of  1952  and  1916 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Johnson 
proposal,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  walk 
out  on  my  pledges. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my:i  If  30  seconds. 

I  do  not  wish  to  confuse  the  issue  by 
having  this  question  identified  with  the 
Democratic  platform.  That  is  not  in  my 
proposal  at  all. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey  1. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  yielding'  me  a  few 
minutes.  I  also  understand  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  yielding  has  be?n 
done,  namely,  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued in  any  way  as  a  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Let  us  at  least  construe  it  as  a  con- 
structive proposal  in  the  Senate. 

I  believe  we  have  debated  this  subject 
matter  at  sufficient  length.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  for  very  long.  I  am 
for  the  three- fifths  proposal — a  rule  re- 
quiring the  votes  of  three-flfths  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  This  pro- 
posal has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton).  I  feel 
that  it  is  better  than  a  two-thirds  rule. 
I  still  feel  that  the  propo.sal  of  which  I 
was  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor,  the  so- 
called  Douglas  proposal.  Is  a  truly  meri- 
torious one.  and  would  have  provided  a 
substantially  improved  rule  for  Senate 
debates. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  has  been  In 
the  minds  of  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  talked  with  at  least  half  a 
dozen  or  more  Senators,  who  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  they  were  of  the  opinion 
that  somewhere  between  a  majority  and 
two-thirds  ought  to  be  a  reasonable 
fi;;ure,  upon  which  we  could  agree.  I 
believe  the  three-fifths  proposal  is  just 
that.  I  have  discu.ssed  this  subject  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Anderson),  and  other  Senators. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
the  Johnson  proposal  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  proposal  to  recoup  the 
losses  suffered  in  1949.  It  would  take  us 
back  to  1917.  The  Johnson  proposal,  or 
the  rule  requiring  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting,  as  the  Record  re- 
veals, would  do  very  little — at  least  in 
terms  of  the  history  of  filibustering — 
to  curb  filibusters.  The  three-fifths  pro- 
posal would  at  least  be  some  improve- 
ment. It  represents  a  most  moderate 
and  mild  adjustment.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  adopted.  I  trust  that  be- 
fore the  debate  is  concluded  some  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  have  long 
been  interested  in  the  issue  of  civil  rights 
and  the  issue  of  the  Senate  rules  will 
take  a  good  look  at  the  headlines  which 
have  been  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
of  cities  throughout  the  land. 

For  example,  here  is  a  headline  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  January  10: 
"Senate  Liberals  Fail  in  Filibuster  Test." 
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This  headline  Is  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  January  9:  "Liberals 
Lose  Test  on  Filibuster." 

From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
January  10:  "Civil  Rights  Bloc  Loses  in 
the  Senate." 

From  the  New  York  Times  of  Janu- 
ary 10:  "Foes  of  Filibuster  Defeated." 

Th?re  may  be  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  the  principle  of  fllibuster- 
i:^g  is  popular.  There  may  be  some 
places  in  the  United  States  where  the 
ruks  question  is  not  as  important  as 
elsewhere.  But  I  believe  that  every  one 
of  our  colleagues  ought  to  recognize  that 
the  public  has  b<?en  told  and  is  being 
told  that  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to 
the  filibuster  are  taking  one  defeat  after 
another. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  way  we  can 
at  least  give  ourselves  a  reasonably  good 
record  upon  which  to  stand  is  to  vote 
for  the  middle-of-the-road,  moderate, 
sensible,  and  reasonable  proposal  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  felt  that  the  proposal  upon  which 
we  voted  a  short  time  ago,  the  so-called 
Douglas  proposal,  had  all  those  quali- 
ties. However,  it  was  rejected  by  a  very 
substantial  voto.  I  am  confident  that  if 
Members  of  the  Senate  really  under- 
stand the  change  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  his  proposal  will  be 
adopted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding  to  me  in  order  tiiat  I  might 
express  my  views. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  state  tha*-  I  intend  to  support 
tlie  amendment  cf  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Morton  J,  and  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Ander- 
son), because  I  tnink  it  is  the  logical 
next  step  in  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  for  the  pmst  ^veek. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  Is  the  "last 
clear  chance."  as  the  couits  say,  that  we 
shall  have  to  do  anything  meaningful 
about  the  number  of  Senators  who  can 
cut  off  a  filibuster.  The  debate  on  suc- 
ceeding amendments  will  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  other  Congresses  can  do.  I 
believe  this  is  the  last  clear  opportu- 
nity In  this  Congress  to  do  anything 
meaningful  about  actually  dealing  with 
the  question  in  practical  terms. 

The  figures  have  already  been  stated. 
Tliey  are  very  intt  resting.  If  we  were  to 
apply  the  Morton-Cooper  propoeal.  8  out 
of  the  last  22  filibusters  since  1922  could 
have  been  shut  olf,  as  compared  with  9 
which  might  havi;  been  cut  off  had  the 
Douglas  proposal  which  was  rejected, 
been  in  effect. 

This  proposal  1^;  what  the  lawyers  call 
de  minioiis,  in  te  .-ms  of  what  should  be 
done  by  this  Congress.  What  is  of 
;.,'rcat  significance,  in  terms  of  the  Mor- 
ton-Coopsr  proposal,  is  that  it  would 
have  succeeded  in  invoking  cloture  in 
respect  to  two  evil  rights  bills.  That 
is  the  field  in  v,hich  it  really  means 
something. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  the  last  clear 
opportunity  that  will  mean  something. 
The  votes  to  which  I  refer  were  on  May 
19.  1950,  and  July  12,  1950.    Those  were 


votes  on  very  mild  fair  emplosmient 
practices  bills.  I  happened  to  vote  on 
them  in  the  other  body,  as  did  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morion] 
I  believe. 

In  this  body  the  threat  to  Impose 
cloture  was  decided  in  one  case  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  32,  and  in  the  other  case  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  33.  Those  two  motions 
would  have  been  successful  if  the  rule 
had  been  as  it  is  now  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  make  it.  I 
mention  that  fact,  because  it  gees  to  the 
queslion  of  a  fractional  majority  impos- 
ing cloture. 

In  that  case,  on  May  19.  1950,  the 
will  of  a  decisive  majcrily  of  the  Sen- 
ate w:.s  defeated  by  a  vote  of  52  Mem- 
bers out  of  96.  On  July  12,  1950,  the 
question  was  decided  by  the  votes  of 
55  out  of  96.  The  calculated  judgment 
of  the  majority  was  completely  frus- 
trated bccaur.e  they  could  not  succeed 
in  having  a  cloture  motion  adopted,  and 
hence  those  bills  had  to  be  laid  aside. 

I  repeat,  that  this  is  the  last  clear 
chance  to  do  anything  practical  about 
actually  effecting  cloture  against  a  fili- 
buster, which  frustrates  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  results  in  the  rejection 
or  laying  aside  of  proposed  legislation 
which  a  majority  wishes  to  pass. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  power  of 
the  filibuster  represents  an  extracon- 
stitutional  power  in  a  minority  which 
was  never  contemplated  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  and  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

I  very  much  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
excellent  amendment  of  my  colleagues 
from  Kentucky,  upon  which  I  compli- 
ment them,  will  represent  a  reasonable 
compromise  which  can  be  adopted  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

POLmCAL     AND     ECONOMIC    FREEDOM     AT    STAKE 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
recognize  tiie  deep  sincerity  with  wliich 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  stood 
for  various  methods  of  shutting  off  de- 
bate have  acted.  Free  speech  can  be 
abused  and  a  filibuster  is  an  abuse  of 
free  debate.  I  am  willing  to  kill  the 
:«filibu£ter  but  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  preserve  free  speech  in  the  Senate. 

During  this  debate  we  first  had  talk 
about  the  old  parliamentary  rules  by 
which,  for  example,  the  previous  ques- 
tion could  be  moved  and  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  of  a  quorum.  Then  there 
was  the  suggestion  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DoucasI  and  his  colleagues 
that  a  majority  of  50  duly  sworn  and 
elected  Senators  could  impose  cloture. 
Now  there  is  this  new  proposal  to  invoke 
it  by  three-fifths  of  the  whole  member- 
ship. 

In  each  instance  I  applaud  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  sponsors  of  the  proposals. 
However,  I  believe  most  deeply  that  they 
are  acting  in  a  misapprehension  of  the 
great  dangers  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  We  cannot  be  at  all  apprised  of  the 
IMlitical  and  econom^ic  -events  of  oxu: 
times  without  knowing  that  a  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  and  a  concen- 
tration of  political  power  are  destroying 
free  government. 


It  is  because  I  am  liberal  and  wish  to 
maintain  free  government  that  I  am 
against  these  limitations  upon  debate. 
They  are  unnecessary  limitations. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  has 
Just  concluded  citing  some  eight  cases  in 
which,  he  said,  the  filibuster  killed  a  bill. 
In  that  connection  he  must  prove  that 
those  bills  which  were  killed  by  a  fili- 
buster were  good  bills.  They  might  not 
have  been.  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Esnate,  with  the  exception  of  about  20 
months,  since  the  first  of  January  1934. 
I  say  in  all  earnestness  that  I  recall  bat 
few  cases  in  which  a  filibuster  succeeded 
against  a  bill  the  Senate  really  wanted 
unless  it  were  being  conducted  against 
tlie  hour  of  adjournment. 

With  respect  to  what  the  Ccnator  from 
MinnesoLa  [Mr.  Humphrey  1  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  about  newspaper  publicity 
concerning  filibusters  and  about  liberals 
being  defeated,  all  of  that  is  based  upon 
a  false  concept.  It  is  a  false  concept 
that  good  legislation  is  always  being 
defeated  by  filibusters.  The  opponcnu 
of  the  Johnson  resolution  talk  about 
civil  rights.  Yet  the  Senate  in  the  last 
session  passed  a  civil  rights  bill  without 
a  filibuster  and  under  the  rule  which 
the  Johnson  amendment  would  change 
and  make  filibusters  practically  impos- 
sible against  Senate  rules. 

My  reason  for  voting  against  the 
pending  amendment  can  be  explained 
in  this  fashion:  Concentration  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  is  at  the  very 
basis  of  the  struggle  which  is  now  going 
on  between  communism  and  the  free 
world.  Mr.  Mikoyan  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  in  the  United  States — at 
least  I  believe  he  has  not  yet  departed — 
talking  about  trade  with  Russia.  We 
have  heard  nothing  in  the  press  about 
Soviet  trade  with  Finland.  The  story 
as  to  Finland  is  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment canceled  innumerable  contracts 
which  it  had  made  with  businessmen  in 
Finland  in  order  to  bring  about  a  col- 
lapse of  the  government  of  a  non-Ccn.i- 
munist  nation,  namely,  Finland.  The 
Communists  are  waging  an  economic 
war  against  us.  To  protect  ourselves  we 
must  preserve  free  speech  here. 

Last  July,  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Legislation,  I  submitted,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  LMr. 
Eastland],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  a  report  on  the  con- 
centration of  American  industry.  It 
came  about  as  a  result  of  an  analysis  of 
a  census  of  manufacturers.  It  shows 
that  most  of  the  commodities  which  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
on  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
depend  for  their  daily  living  are  now 
being  manufactured  by  a  few  giant 
corporations,  that  in  some  cases  4 
companies — and  in  some  cases  8  or 
less  companies — out  of  75  or  100  or  even 
1,000  companies,  produce  between  75  and 
100  percent  of  the  total  output.  Eco- 
nomic concentration  leads  to  political 
concentration. 

In  my  judgment.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant for  the  economic  freedom  of  the 
United  States  and  the  economic  freedom 
of  the  world  to  defeat  every  one  of  the 
amendments  which  would  destroy  the 
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l|  f  I       Senate  as  the  forum  for  the  defense  of 

the  economic  liberty  of  the  people. 
. ,  ,  I  am  standing  for  the  principle  of  free 

ii  P  I  speech  and  the  protection  of  minorities. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  we  do  not 
preserve  it  in  the  Senate,  it  is  gone.  Our 
object  should  be  to  defeat  the  pending 
and  other  suggested  amendments  which 
reduce  the  number  of  Senators  who  can 
put  cloture  into  effect.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  Johnson  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  made  a  very  wise  re- 
mark a  short  time  ago  when  he  suggested 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
bills  against  which  filibusters  were 
directed  were  not  good  bills.  I  have 
heard  frequent  statements  made  Indi- 
cating that  filibusters  are  used  against 
good  bills  only.     I  wish  to  read  to  the 

(Senate  two  passages  from  the  Constitu- 
I  ■        tion  of  the  United  States. 
Article  I.  section  2,  provides: 

The  House  of  Rcprcfientatlves  shall  be 
composed  of  Mrmbers  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  S'ates,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

Then  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  17  th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
states,  in  connection  with  the  election  of 
Senators : 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requi^it-e  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Under  those  two  constitutional  provi- 
sions the  right  to  prescribe  qualifications 
for  voters  rests  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
States.  Four  of  the  filibusters  which  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  cited  as  justification  for  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  which  would  gag  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  filibusters 
against  bills  which  were  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  man: FIELD.  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Those  bills  were  clearly 
unconstitutional  under  the  two  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have 
referred — because  they  attempted  to  out- 
law by  Federal  statute  State  laws  pre- 
scribing poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  to 
registering  and  voting.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held,  in 
Breedlove  against  Suttles,  in  1937,  that 
such  State  laws  are  constitutional.  In 
con.'equence.  four  bf  the  eight  so-called 
filibusters  mentioned  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Naw  York,  in  1942,  1944,  1946. 
and  1948.  were  filibusters  which  occurred 
11  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  had 
held  that  if  the  bills  which  were  fili- 
bustered against  had  been  passed  they 
would  have  been  unconstitutional  and  in 
violation  of  two  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  other  words,  four  filibusters 
against  civil  rights  bills  were  against  bills 


which  would  have  been  unconstitutional 
If  they  had  been  passed.  Therefore,  all 
the  proposed  legislation  which  has  been 
killed  by  filibusters  has  not  been  good 
legislation.  Some  of  it  was  bad  and  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBItlGHT.  Before  I  make  a 
few  remarks  ol  my  own  on  the  pcndin?: 
amendment,  1  should  like  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  1  Mr. 
CMmioneyI  for  what  he  has  just  .^aid. 
He  is  getting  this  debate  on  the  right 
track. 

What  is  involved  is  really  our  system  of 
free  govcrnni  uit,  especially  the  princi- 
ple of  federalism  which  has  served  this 
country  so  well.  I  believe  that  many 
people  confusu  the  issue  or  are  confu?ed 
by  it  because  they  use  the  analogy  of  a 
city  council  or  club  or  small  group, 
where  there  is  no  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. That  k.nd  of  reasoning  applies 
quite  properly  to  a  small  club  or  a  city 
council  or  a  fraternal  group.  bUw  not  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  What  is  involved  is 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal  system,  of 
which  the  Senate  is  an  interiral  and  es- 
sential part.  Anythmg  which  under- 
mines the  cai'acity  and  power  of  repre- 
sentatives of  States  in  the  Senate  to 
brins  about  an  a^ireement  among  the 
Members  on  vital  issues  undermines  the 
Federal  syt^tem.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  no  great  country  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  comparable  to  our  own  coun- 
try, has  ever  been  governed  under  a  dem- 
ocratic system. 

Every  democratic  society  composed  of 
many  diveise  elements  generates  within 
it;  elf  conflicts  which  have  heretofore 
necessitated  some  kind  of  totalitarian 
sy.stem,  seme  centralized  dictatorship. 
I  think  the  reason  why  this  country  has 
been  served  so  well  by  the  Federal  sys- 
tem is  that  in  the  Senate  the  represent- 
atives of  the  States  have  been  able  to 
induce  agreement  upon  i.«:sues  which  are 
of  vital  interest  to  the  respective  States. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate  and 
the  country  of  a  few  simple  ob.servations 
on  this  subject  which  I  think  cannot  be 
too  often  reper  ted.  One  which  has  been 
compelling  to  me  since  the  time  I  was  a 
university  student  is  a  quotation  from 
De  Tocqueville.  I  think  we  can  all  ajrree 
that  De  Tocqueville  was  one  of  the  most 
astute  ob.servers  of  the  American  scene 
of  more  than  100  years  ago.     He  said: 

If  ever  the  fres  institutions  of  America  are 
destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to 
the  unlimited  authority  of  the  majority. 

That  particular  quotation  is,  of 
course,  more  appropriate  to  the  last 
amendment  oflered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas],  than  it  is  to  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration. 
But  I  think  the  difference  between  the 
proposal  of  tlie  Senator  from  Illinois 
requiring  a  vote  of  a  bare  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  to  invoke 
cloture,  and  the  proposal  requiring  a 
vote  of  a  three-fifths  majority  is  not  a 
significant  one 

I  should  like  to  read  a  few  excerpts 
from  a  recent  article  written  by  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one would  deny  that  Mr.  Lippmann  is 


one  of  the  most  respected  and  most 
learned  commentators  on  the  American 
Government.  He  has  been  commenting 
on  it  longer  and  more  consistently  over 
the  yea  is,  I  think,  than  has  almost  any- 
one else. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  of  Mr.  Lippmann 's  articles. 
published  in  the  Wa  hington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  December  25.  1958,  and 
January  G,  1939,  l^e  pnnied  at  this  point 
in  thellECor.D. 

There  bcint?  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfollowij: 

(Fu.m  the  W.ishlngton  Post.  Dec.  25,  1958) 

MAJo:>.rnE3  and  Civil  Rights 

(Ey  Walter  Lippmann) 

Hwln;?  rend  carefully  the  material  being 
clrcuL.trd  by  Sc-nator  Douglas,  I  have  come 
to  ttitiik  tlmt  he  li.is  not  dealth  with  the 
real  issue.  The  real  issue  is  not  whether 
measu.'cs  sh.ill  be  fully  debated.  The  que8< 
tion  is  how  they  can  be  passed.  There  la 
no  doubt  tliat  8  or  9  weelca  of  debate 
la  (I'ute  sufli.ient  for  any  mea.sure,  and  that 
after  that  tlicre  is  no  hope  of  anybody'* 
mind  being  changed  by  the  debate  itself. 
The  real  que.'-.tlon  is  what  are  you  to  do  with 
a  minority  which  is  not  open  to  being  con- 
verted by  a  debate  Under  what  conditions 
Bh  'uld  you  override  it? 

In  my  mind,  the  proposal  to  decide  highly 
controversial  questions  by  a  vote  of  no  more 
than  one  plus  one-half  of  the  Senate  la  not 
good  enough  WhUe  the  Con.stltution  It-ielf 
says  n<ithlng  ab mt  the  question,  it  Is  a  fact 
that  the  Constitution  is  by  no  means  de- 
voted to  the  princ.ple  that  a  simple  majority 
sliouUl  rule  Treaties  and  Impeachments  re- 
quire two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting. 
Constitutional  amendment.s.  the  expulsion  of 
Members,  the  overriding  of  the  Presldenfs 
veto,  requ.re  two-thirds  of  all  the  Senators 
elected.  Wliat  is  the  reason  for  these  ex- 
ception.s  to  simple  majority  r\Ue?  Is  it  not 
that  what  is  at  stalce  is  of  such  great  mo- 
ment that  it  should  have  the  concurrence  of 
more  than  half  of  tlie  representatives  of  the 
State.'.? 

Wliy  should  It  have  this  concurrence?  Be- 
cause when  controversial  matters  are  decided 
by  a  too  narrow  majority,  the  prospect  of 
re;istance  and  nullification  is  increased.  To 
enforce  difficult  laws,  there  should  be  a  very 
large  majoriy  which  concurs  in  them. 
•  •  •  • 

In  addition,  we  mwr^t  not  forget  that  ma- 
Jonties  are  not  always  liberal,  and  may  In- 
deed be  quite  tyrannical.  It  Is  a  short 'view 
of  history  to  equate  simple  majority  rule,  as 
does  Senator  Doicla.s,  with  the  defense  of 
civil  rights.  He  might  ponder,  for  example, 
the  case  of  President  Truman's  emergency 
strilce  legi.ilat'on  which  proposed  to  breaJt 
the  railroad  strike  by  drafting  the  railroad 
men  into  the  Army.  The  House  was  stam- 
peded into  passing  this  bill  2  hours  after  the 
Pro.sidenis  mcs-nage  by  a  vote  of  306  to  13. 
But  Senators  Taft  and  Wagner  held  it  up 
in  tlie  Senate,  and  after  6  days  of  dobats  its 
sponsors  were  compelled  to  omit  the  provi- 
sions for  a  draft. 

That,  to-^.  was  a  clvH  rights  case,  and  a 
very  strliclng  example  of  wliy  simple  m.'^Jorl- 
tles  are  not  necessarily  the  guardians  of  civil 
riglUs. 

[From    the   Wa.-'hlngton    Post,    Jan.    6,    1959] 

AaouiNC  With  Senator  Douglas 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

With  all  due  respect  to  Senator  PArt 
Douglas,  whom  I  admire  very  much,  the 
question  at  issue  in  the  Senate  Is  not 
whether  the  majority  shall  rule.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  kind  of  majority  shall  rule. 
Far  there  are  many  sorts  of  majorities. 
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Senator  Dovoias  wants  1  more  than 
half  of  the  Senators  elected  to  rtUe,  which 
would  be  60  Senator i.  But  on  most  of  the 
business  of  the  Senate  1  more  than  half  of 
a  quorum,  which  wDUld  be  26  votes,  can 
pass  a  bill.  Thtu  8<nator  Douglas  himself 
recognizes  that  on  a  question  of  closing 
debate,  a  bigger  majority  should  be  re- 
quired than  for  ordii  ary  legislation. 

The  present  rules  of  the  Senate  require  66 
Hrnators  to  close  a  debate,  and  excludes  clo- 
Fure  of  a  debate  on  %  change  In  the  rules. 
The  Johnson-Know  land  amendment,  which 
will  probably  be  adcpted,  requires  a  two- 
tliirds  majority  of  tUoee  present  and  vot- 
ing, which  can  theor-tlcally  be  as  many  as 
66  and  as  few  as  34,  a  close  dtbate.  Sena- 
tor John  Sherman  Ooopek  has  now  sug- 
gested that  the  ma  lority  be  three-fifths, 
which  would,  theoretli:aUy,  permit  closure  by 
as  few  as  30  Senatort  up  to  as  many  as  59 
Senators,  depending  en  how  many  Senators 
were  present  and  voting. 

Senator  Douglas  Is.  therefore,  begging  the 
question  when  he  tallcs  as  If  majority  rule 
were  something  simple  and  obvious  to  all 
men.  Moreover,  he  Ig.iores  the  nature  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  the  representative  in  our 
system  of  a  federation  of  States.  In  the 
Senate,  what  docs  it  mean  to  epenk  of  ma- 
jority rule?  A  majo  Ity  of  what?  A  ma- 
jority of  the  States  or  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes? 

In  the  House  of  Reiiresentatlves  the  Mem- 
bers represent,  more  or  less  exactly,  the 
voters  themselves,  ami  a  Member  from  New 
York  and  a  Member  irom  Alaska  or  Nevada 
represents  approxima  :«ly  the  same  number 
of  people.    But  this  la  not  true  of  the  Senate. 

Thus  when  Senator  Douglas  wants  50 
Senators  to  be  able  U>  close  a  debate  and  to 
pass  a  bill,  he  calls  it  majority  rule  which 
is  the  basic  prlncipl-s  of  our  Government. 
But  Bupp>ose  the  50  .Senators  represent  the 
25  smallest  States,  dc.  they  represent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
Taking  the  figures  for  the  censtis  of  1950, 
the  25  smallest  Statts  which  have  60  Sen- 
ators, represent  about  29  million  people  or 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  In  1950. 
Against  these  25  States  there  were  3  States, 
New  "York,  California,  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  had  7  million  more  people  In  them 
than  all  the  25  combined. 

The  moral  of  all  thlj  Is  that  in  the  Senate, 
majority  rule  Is  not  something  which  all  good 
men  must  favor  and  only  reactionaries  or 
worse  can  oppose.  The  question  of  what 
kind  of  majority  shall  prevail  Is  one  not  of 
simple  arithmetic  or  of  absolute  principle 
but  of  political  wisdom. 

For  those  of  us  wJ.o  prefer  the  Johnson 
to  the  E>ougias  amei  dment  of  rule  XXII, 
there  are  two  outstamUng  considerations. 

One,  which  refers  to  the  civil  rights  of 
Negroes,  Is  that  we  wlj.h  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  If  not  with  the  consent, 
then  at  least  with  the  assent,  of  a  large 
body  of  Southern  op  nlon.  We  think  that 
legislation  which  doet  not  have  at  least  the 
assent  of  the  liberal  ;3outh  will  prove  to  be 
unenforclble. 

The  other  consideration  which  moves  us 
Is  that  we  do  not  wish  to  entrust  the 
civil  libertle"!  of  all  our  people,  not  only 
under  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  but 
under  the  whole  BUI  of  Rights,  to  simple 
and  narrow  majorities.  We  live  In  a  time 
of  danger  when  panic  Is  always  possible  and 
panics  can  easily  pro  luce  a  stampede  away 
from  liberty. 

The  Johnson  amendment  to  the  rules, 
which  requires  at  thi  most  66  votes  to  pass 
a  controversial  measure.  Is  a  reasonable 
rule.  Legislation  could  be  blocked  by  an 
unending  filibuster  only  If  all  the  Senators 
of  17  States  participated  In  It.  This  would 
not,  as  some  have  suggested  who  side  with 
Senator  E>ouglas,  give  the  South  an  abso- 
lute veto  on  leglslfitlon  to  promote  the 
civil  rlghu  of  Negrots.    In  the  Deep  South 


there  are  only  seven  States  In  which  there 
has  been  no  desegregation  at  primary  or 
secondary  level  and  they  have  14  Senators. 
In  10  other  States  of  the  South  and  the 
borderland  there  Is  some  desegregation.  All 
of  these  States  would  have  to  combine  with 
the  Deep  South  to  Impose  a  "veto." 

Now  legislation  which  is  opposed  by  all 
the  States  of  a  whole  section  of  the  country. 
Including  the  States  which  are  beginning 
to  comply  with  the  new  principle  of  de- 
segregat.on,  Is  very  doubtful  legislation  In- 
deed. It  promises  more  trouble  than  any- 
thing else. 

Presumably  the  Johnson  amendment  will 
be  acloiAed.  as  Senator  Douglas  himself  fore- 
cast In  his  appearance  on  "Mset  the  Press" 
on  Sunday  evening.  When  it  is  adopted,  it 
Will  not  stop  his  long,  persistent  and  in- 
valuable labors  on  behalf  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
IK)ints  which  Mr.  Lippmann  has  written 
of  in  such  a  concise  manner — points 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  paramount 
importance  in  this  debate. 

He  says: 

The  choice  will  be  between  the  Johnson 
and  the  Douglas  proposals,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability the  Johnson  proposal  will  prevail. 
The  real  Issue  at  the  bottom  of  this  com- 
pKcated  argument  about  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  is,  I  believe,  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  what  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution says.  For  It  says  nothing.  It  Is 
about  what  Is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  question  Is  how  big  a  majority  must 
there  be  in  order  to  overrule  the  opposition 
of  a  determined  minority.  Rule  XXlI,  as  it 
now  exists,  says  that  66  Senators  must  favor 
the  legiflatlon  Ijefore  a  determined  minor- 
ity can  be  overruled.  The  Johnson  proposal 
says  that  a  determined  minority  can  be 
overruled.  In  theory  at  least,  by  as  few  as 
34  Senators.  In  practice,  on  a  controver- 
sial measure  there  Is,  of  course,  likely  to  be 
a  very  full  attendance. 

The  article  continues: 

The  real  issue  Is  not  whether  measures 
shall  be  fully  debated.  The  question  is  how 
they  can  be  passed.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
8  or  9  weeks  of  debate  Is  quite  sufficient  for 
any  measure,  and  tiiat  after  that  there  Is 
no  hope  of  anybody's  mind  being  changed 
by  the  debate  Itself.  The  real  question  is 
what  are  you  to  do  with  a  minority  which 
is  not  open  to  being  converted  by  a  deba'e. 
Under  what  conditions  should  you  override 
it? 

Further  in  his  article  of  December  25, 
1958,  Mr.  Lippmann  says: 

In  addition,  we  must  not  forget  that  ma- 
jorities are  not  always  liberal,  and  may  in- 
deed be  quite  tyrannical.  It  Ls  a  short  view 
of  history  to  equate  simple  majority  rule, 
as  does  Senator  Douglas,  with  the  defense  of 
civil  rights. 

In  his  second  article  on  this  subject, 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  January  6,  1959.  there  is  one 
outstanding  paragraph  which  I  think 
sums  up  what  we  are  really  concerned 
about.    Mr.  Lippmann  says: 

The  moral  of  all  this  Is  that  in  the  Sen- 
ate, "majority  rule"  Is  not  something  which 
all  good  men  must  favor  and  only  reaction- 
aries or  worse  can  oppose.  The  question  of 
what  kind  of  majority  shall  prevail  Is  one 
not  of  simple  arithmetic  or  of  absolute  prin- 
ciple but  of  political  wisdom. 

I  submit  that  that  paragraph  really 
puts  the  question  as  it  should  be  put. 
The  real  issue  is  the  wisdom  of  changing 


our  rules  toward  enabling  a  majority, 
whether  it  be  a  bare  majority  or  a  ma- 
jority of  three-fifths,  to  force  a  decision 
on  a  very  large  and  important  minority, 
when  that  minority  is  not  willing  to  make 
any  adjustment. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  In 
the  Issues  which  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  proponents  of  rules  changes,  in 
almost  every  case  of  any  real  significance, 
all  that  the  filibuster  did  was  to  force  a 
delay.  Even  the  civil  rights  issue,  which 
is  still  a  current  one,  and  which  I  had 
thought  would  have  lost  much  of  its  po- 
litical appeal  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  1957 — even  in  that  case,  under  the 
most  strenuous  set  of  rules  we  have  ever 
had,  the  existing  rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  which  went  very  far 
toward  answering  the  complaints  of  the 
advocates  of  the  rule  changes. 

So  I  retuiTi  to  the  fiist  point  I  made, 
namely,  that  what  is  involved  is  not  the 
significance  of  a  few  votes  one  way  or  the 
other  in  defiance  of  the  majority,  but 
the  wisdom  of  changing  a  basic  prmciple 
of  our  Government,  which  up  to  now  has 
required  that  the  majority  in  the  Senate 
find  some  adjustment  or  make  some  ad- 
justment with  any  strong  minority.  That 
does  not  mean  one  person  or  two  persons, 
but  a  substantial  minority,  such  las  is 
represented  by  the  South.  As  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann has  so  well  pointed  out.  even 
though  a  majority  could  force  a  decision 
involving  interests  which  this  large  seg- 
ment of  people  believe  to  be  of  vital 
importance  to  them,  simply  because 
there  happens  to  be  a  majority,  whether 
it  be  a  majority  of  one  or  three-fifths, 
or  two-thirds,  it  would  be  an  unwise  po- 
litical move.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  much 
that  has  been  said  in  advocacy  of  the 
Douglas  amendment  applies,  it  seems  to 
me,  with  even  greater  force  to  the 
Morton  amendment.  Therefore,  I  sup- 
port the  Morton  amendment  as  the  road 
of  moderation,  as  the  desirable  solution 
to  be  found  somewhere  between  the  two 
more  extreme  proposals. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Johnson  proposal 
makes  very  little  difference  in  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  I  recognize  that  there 
was,  certamly  in  the  minds  of  many  Sen- 
ators, some  merit  in  one  argument  ad- 
vanced against  the  Douglas  proposal, 
namely,  that  the  action  of  Senators  from 
25  States  having  smaller  populations 
might  be  operative  in  closing  debate 
against  the  interests  of  States  having 
very  large  populations.  I  recognize  that 
there  could  well  be  some  merit  in  that 
contention. 

The  Morton  amendment,  however, 
meets  much  more  adequately  this  objec- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred.  Under 
the  Morton  amendment,  if  there  were 
to  be  a  coalition  of  States  geographically, 
or  States  having  the  smaller  populations, 
to  secure  something  which  States  having 
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greater  populations,  or  constituting  a 
larger  area  of  the  country,  might  oppose, 
it  would  require  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  30  States,  less  1  Senator,  to 
invoke  cloture. '  The  Morton  amend- 
ment thus  assures  full  deliberation,  with- 
out the  disadvantages  of  the  more  re- 
strictive features  of  the  Johnson  reso- 
lution. 

Time  permits  me  to  state  only  one  of 
mE\ny  reasons  why  I  support  the  Morton 
amendment.  It  is  moderate.  It  is  rea- 
sonable. It  is  a  fair  solution.  It  is  a 
compromise  between  the  Doaglas  and 
the  Johnson  proposals.  Therefore.  I 
hope   the   Morton   amendment   will    be 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  yield  bade  the  remainder  of  the  time 
on  this  side  if  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  do  the  same  on  his  side. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  piepared  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  proviso 
that  I  may  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
a  quorum  call,  and  that  after  the  quo- 
rum call  has  been  completed,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Morton 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th»re 
objection  to  the  reciucst  of  the  acunq 
majority  leader?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRLSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton  1.  offered  for  him' elf 
and  other  Senators.  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  been  yielded  back,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  Neu- 
berger]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  on  this  vote 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Neu- 
BERGERl  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt  1 .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

IMr.  DIRKGEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
EaiDGESI  is  absent  on  official  business, 
and  his  pair  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson  J. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt  1  is  ab;:ent  on  official  business,  and 
he  is  paired  ^vith  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon IMr.  NiuBERGtRl.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dr.krta 
[Mr.  Mundt!  would  vole  "nay"  and  tlie 
Senator  from  OrcLicn  ll.lr.  NiLBEactu] 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nayj  30,  as  fc'llo-.vs: 

YEA3     3Q 


Aik'-n 

Ffnulngs 

^T  irt'in 

.'V.I;  I 

il.m-.phr^y 

'.  1   ;,  S 

Be  dl 

J.i: ',    Jll 

iM  i  .:le 

Carroll 

J.n-l-.s 

l\i  .tore 

(,     -.  NJ. 

Kcitlnr? 

r'r.>uty 

Chirk 

K.-iiniviy 

l'n--Miro 

Cooper 

Kuclipl 

Rind  Jiph 
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So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mo.HTUN  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
was  reject  el. 

Mr.  CAI'I;hart.  Mr.  Pre.«^idcnt.  I 
novo  to  recDnsidcr  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  JOIIN'^ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
riont.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
tablo. 

Ihe  PRF  SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  asireeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson! 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  CapehartI  to 
rccon!-ider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
af^rocd  to. 

The  PRE  ?IDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  CASE  of  Sooth 
Dal:ota  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF.CER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Leoislative  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
lines  2  and  3.  it  is  proposed  to  .strike  out 
the  words  "as  provided  in  these  rules." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  may  be  recognized 
and  proceed  so  as  to  be  heard.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  himself? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Ten  minutes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
10  minut.\s. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre~ident.  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
Ic.v'cr? 

'1)19  PR^SIDT^:G  officer.  The 
Scniitor  f r<  m  New  York  rtM.ucsts  tiie 
atiPiition  of  the  m.jorlty  lender. 

Mr.  JAVIlS.  I!r.  rr^siiiont.  since  I 
InU-nd  to  rai  .\  ly  the  aiuiidir.c.Mt.  an 
imi)'jrL;iiit  con  tiLUtional  question,  I 
sliould  like  to  have  the  ^la.s  und  nays. 
I  hope  the  m.  or/.y  leader  will  no  along 
wah  rr.e  on  that  poir.t.  Th;s  is  a  que.s- 
t'on  which  should  be  dorid  d  bcTore  us 
in  the  mo.-it  del. borate  wr.y. 

I  l:.id  hoped  my  col'.ra.uue  from  TTew 
Jersey  IWr.  Case)  would  be  picocnt.  to 
p:o-ent  h^s  nm;  luimcnt  to  ."-tiike  out  this 
p.-irtirular  part  of  tiie  re.  oiulion.  but  in 
hi.5  ab.s'n.e — tl.ou  ;i  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  b.ick  in  a  moment— I  believe  my 
am'-'yJnient  adequately  brings  up  the 
point. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
am'  iidmcnt  is  to  carry  out,  in  the  effect 
of  this  lesolution.  e.'-scntnlly  what  was 
tho  advisory  opnion  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent when  v.e  bcran  this  debate. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  funda- 
m-?ntal  question  before  u.'^  whrn  we  benan 
the  debate  was  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate, in  a  new  Ccii-'ies.s.  could  proceed  to 
the  adopUon  of  rule.s.  I  held  the  view  that 
the  Senate  could  do  so.  while  other  Sen- 
ators held  the  view  that  the  Senate  wa3 
bound  by  its  piecedint?  rules,  and  could 
pror'eed  to  the  adoption  of  new  rules  only 
undc-r  tl:c  old  rule.*;. 

The  Vice  President  was  faced  with  that 
quetion  in  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  as 
he  had  been  faced  with  it  in  1957.  and 
his  opinion  was  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  tlic  opposing  views  as  to  the 
Con.stitut  ion.  What  he  said  in  practical 
cfTect.  was  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
continue  and  carry  over  from  one  Con- 
gre  s  to  ancthcr,  but  that  the  Senate  in 
a  new  Con  -rcss  may  proceed,  at  the 
opening,  to  seek  to  change  its  rules,  and 
that  if  it  dors  .so,  it  then  acts  under  con- 
stiflutinnal  procedure,  rather  than  rules. 
The\Constitut:on  provides  that  each 
Hou.se^ay  determine  its  own  rules,  and 
therefore  no  rule  of  a  Hou'^e  which  in- 
hibits con.stitutional  procedure  would  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Lcn- 
stitutional  re.-^ponsibility  being  carried 
out. 

Furthermnre.  the  Vice  Preident  .stated 
t!i:\t,  in  liis  opinion,  if  we  proceed  with 
debate  on  changes  'n  the  rules  aV  the 
opening  of  a  new  Congress,  and  an  effort 
is  made  to  stop  that  debate,  it  can  be 
done  under  normal  parliamentary  prac- 
tice, which  is  to  end  debate  by  majority 
vote.  We  do  not  have  to  seek  to  end 
debate  by  cloture  under  the  continuing 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Johnson  resolution — and  this  is 
one  point  which  has  not  been  adequately 
discussed — purports  only  to  continue  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  from  Congress  to 
Congress.  It  so  states  in  so  many  words. 
But  it  also  purports  to  prevent  us  from 
changing  the  rules  unless  we  comply  with 
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these  rules.  Let  us  read  specifically  the 
provision  of  section  2  of  the  Johnson 
resolution,  with  the  change  I  propose  to 
make.    Section  2  reads: 

Tlie  rules  of  the  («nat«  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  --he  next  Congress  un- 
it rs  they  are  changed,  as  provided  In  these 
ruies. 

By  my  amendmen- 1  seek  to  excise  the 
words  "as  provldel  in  these  rules." 
Hence  the  section,  if  my  amendment 
should  prevail,  would  read  as  follows: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  the  ne  it  Congress  unless  they 
are  changed. 

The  physical  situition  would  then  be 
that  we  would  attend  the  opening  session 
of  a  new  Congress,  as  we  did  the  other 
day;  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  would 
be  in  effect,  if  my  amendment  were 
adopted,  except  that  if  an  effort  were 
made  to  amend  ti.e  rules,  that  effort 
would  be  under  constitutional  safeguards 
of  normal  parliamentary  procediu-e, 
rather  than  under  these  rules. 

What  the  Johnson  resolution  seeks  to 
do  is  to  bind  us  to  tiie  very  rules  we  have 
on  the  books  now.  as  amended  by  the 
Johnson  resolution.  Hence,  if  we  were 
to  seek  to  amend  tlie  rules  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  87th  Congress,  according  to  the 
Johnson  resolution  we  could  not  effect 
cloture  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  \  oting  on  any  motion 
to  change  the  ruli?s,  whereas  if  I  am 
successful,  and  the  Vice  President's  opin- 
ion is  sustained — and  that  will  be  up  to 
the  majority  in  a  succeeding  Congress — 
debate  on  an  amendment  to  the  rules 
offered  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress 
can  be  closed  by  majority  vote  under 
normal  parhamentt.ry  practice. 

That  is  the  issue.  Why  Is  it  so  im- 
portant? We  know  that  this  is  a  basic 
constitutional  question,  ufK)n  which  the 
Vice  President  has  taken  a  middle-of- 
the-road  position.  But  his  opinion  is 
only  an  advisory  oi>inion.  In  my  view, 
if  we  adopt  the  Johnson  resolution  as  it 
is  written,  we  close  the  door  on  the  Vice 
President's  advisorj'  opinion,  so  far  as 
the  point  of  view  expressed  by  this  Con- 
gress is  concerned. 

I  also  believe  that,  in  all  fairness,  a 
new  Congress  could  raise  the  question 
anew,  and  seek  to  decide  it  anew,  and 
no  one  could  stop  it  We  cannot  amend 
the  Constitution.  No  one  knows  that 
better  than  we.  I  tliink  this  is  a  consti- 
tutional question.  But  we  pride  our- 
selvel  on  the  fact  that  we  have  enough 
self-discipline  and  "»nough  understand- 
ing of  the  law  and  the  traditions  of  our 
country  so  that  we  will  not  consciously 
legi.'^^late  what  is  unconstitutional.  That 
is  why  I  think  it  is  so  important  that 
we  record  ourselves  upon  this  funda- 
mental issue,  because  this  question  is 
not  only  raised  as  an  issue  of  constitu- 
tionality by  me.  but  it  has  been  raised  as 
an  issue  by  the  second  highest  official  of 
our  Government,  the  Vice  President,  who 
has  given  an  advisory  opinion. 

Mr.  HENNINQS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINQS.  I  have  listened  with 
B'  ^at  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  Is 
it  not  true  that,  irrespective  of  what  the 
Johnson  resolution  undertakes  to  say, 
the  Senate  has  control  over  the  situation, 
insofar  as  the  Constitution  contem- 
plates? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  my  behef . 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  So  it  makes  httle  or 
no  diTerence.  in  practical  effect — unless 
I  be  grossly  in  error — what  we  say  in  this 
resolution.  Under  the  Constitution  we 
can  proceed,  if  we  have  the  votes,  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  to  consider  the 
rules.  Of  course,  we  know  that  we  are 
stating  something  in  the  last  paragraph 
which  i.s  a  conclusion  predicated  upon  a 
constitutional  provision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league; but  I  do  not  agree  with  my  own 
committee  chairman  that  it  is  meaning- 
less. On  the  contrary,  I  think  what  we 
do  is  very  meaningful,  for  this  reason: 
If  we  decide,  by  a  vote,  to  legislate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  way  this  provision  is 
written,  the  majority  of  the  Senate  will 
have  rendered  its  judgment  on  the  con- 
stitutional law  opinion  given  to  us  by  the 
Vice  President.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  this  language  is  not 
binding  as  a  matter  of  law  upon  the  next 
Congress,  but  I  believe  that  many  will 
take  issue  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  may  have  gone  a 
little  far  when  I  said  it  was  meaningless. 
I  will  say  that  it  is  without  final  force  or 
effect.  Does  the  Senator  agree  with 
that  statement? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator,  and  that  is  why  I  think  the 
language  should  be  excised,  because  I 
do  not  believe  a  body  so  distinguished 
as  this  one  should  perform  an  act  which 
is  not  only  vain,  but  which  is  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  examined  the  precedents.  A 
point  of  order  will  not  Ue  against  this 

provision,  not  because  It  is  constitu- 
tional— I  firmly  lielieve  that  it  is  not — 
but  only  because  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate  say  that  the  presiding  officer  is 
not  to  entertain  a  point  of  order  against 
a  provision  of  a  mesisure  merely  t>ecause 
it  is  said  to  be  unconstitutional.  There- 
fore, the  only  way  in  which  this  question 
can  be  decided  is  by  the  self-discipline 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  who  will  vote 
upon  the  question  today.  I  believe  that 
if  we  were  to  reverse  the  Vice  President, 
it  would  establish  a  precedent  which,  it 
would  be  argued  in  the  next  Congress, 
was  very  important.  I  believe  that  at 
the  very  least  the  question  should  be  left 
in  its  present  condition,  leaving  it  to  a 
future  Congress  to  deal  with.  Then,  if 
some  Member  wishes  to  close  debate  by 
a  majority  vote,  he  can  obtain  a  final 
ruling  and  a  final  determination  by  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  my  distinguished  colleague, 
who  is  an  outstanding  and  distinguished 
lawyer,  will  agree  with  me  in  the  feeling 
that  a  body  of  the  distinction  of  this 
body  should  not  deprive  itself  of  this 
opportunity  to  discipline  itself,  in  a 
sense,  in  terms  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  traditions  of  our  country  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  Senate  itself. 

Mr.  HENNINQS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
able  friend  from  New  York,  who  is  a 


most  distinguished  lawyer  in  his  own 
right,  that  it  is  an  anomaly  to  have  a 
provision  such  as  this  in  legislation. 
Does  he  not  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  certainly  is.  It  is 
most  unusual. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  As  we  lawTers 
would  say,  it  is  a  conclusion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  certainly  is.  It  is 
a  conclusion  of  law. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  is  a  conclusion 
of  law.  It  is  not  a  decision  of  fact,  but 
a  conclusion  of  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  w  ith 
the  Senator.  I  believe  that  the  lan- 
guage is  inserted  in  the  effort  to  use  it 
as  a  determination  in  a  future  Congress, 
and  that  is  an  additional  reason  why  I 
think  it  would  be  very  much  against  the 
interests  of  the  Senate  and  the  country 
to  allow  it  to  remain  in  this  particular 
resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
takes  the  position  that  the  following  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  means  exactly 
what  the  words  connote,  and  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  does  not  possess  any  con- 
stitutional power  to  adopt  rules  of  pro- 
cedure which  restrict  the  right  granted 
to  the  Senate  in  this  language: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
Its  proceedings. 

Has  the  Senator  heard  what  I  have 
said? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  I  have  heard 
everj'thing  the  Senator  has  said  so  far. 
I  will  listen  more  closely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  It  is  difficult  for 
Senators  to  understand  distinctly  ques- 
tions which  are  asked. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Am  I  correct  in  that 

understanding  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
his  question,  please?  I  was  trying  to 
listen  to  two  conversations  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  takes  the  position  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  conferring 
power  upon  the  Senate  to  adopt  its  rules 
of  proceedings  means  exactly  what  the 
language  states.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Exactly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  that  each 
House  must  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  and  therefore  the  Senate 
has  the  power  to  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Exactly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Therefore,  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  impose  re- 
strictions upon  future  Senates  in  the 
establishment  of  its  rules  of  proceedings 
is  violative  of  the  Constitution  insofar  as 
it  tries  to  restrict  future  Senates  in  the 
adoption  of  rules? 

Mr.  JAVnS.  That  is  exactly  my 
argument. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  to  comply  with  that  constitutional 
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provision,  all  Senates  in  the  future  should 
be  left  unshackled  in  their  power  to 
adopt  rules  of  procedures? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Because  the  moment 
this  Senate  attempts  to  impose  restric- 
tions upon  future  Senates,  to  that  extent 
this  Senate  is  usurping  a  power  which 
resides  only  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  in  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thoroughly  asrec  v.ith 
my  colleague  except  that  I  point  out  that 
the  words  should  be  "threatening  to 
usurp"  becau.se  under  the  Constituticn  of 
the  United  States  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
bind  any  future  Senate.  However  tiacse 
words  in  the  Johnson  resolution  arc  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  future  Congresses  will  consider 
themselves  bound  by  the  words  of  the 
proposed  rule.  Indeed  I  believe  it  is  a 
damaging  proposal  because  it  will  be 
considered  a  precedent  for  the  next  Con- 
gress. The  Vice  President  has  told  Ui; 
what  he  thinks.  We  have  had  the  pro- 
posal made.  The  issue  has  been  pre- 
sented. It  is  an  effort  to  do  something 
which  is  unconstitutional.  It  is  an  effort 
to  do  it  in  such  a  v/ay  as  not  only  to  bind 
us  but  to  bind  all  future  Crnu'rcsses. 
That  is  the  reason  for  my  amendment, 
and  why  I  feel  so  slronaly  about  it. 

Mr.  L.\USCr:E.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yie'.d? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  the  c.jin- 
lon  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  5 
minutes  which  the  Senator  irom  New 
York  has  yielded  to  himself  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCI:E  May  I  have  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
the  following  preposition?  The  lan-uage 
in  the  Constitut  on  is  that  each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings. It  does  not  differentiate  in  any 
manner  between  the  power  conferred 
upon  the  House  of  R?prc.scntativr.s  and 
the  power  conferred  upon  the  S.nate. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUeCTIE.  I  .should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  upon  what 
theory,  in  the  face  of  this  constitutional 
langua;?e  can  we  differentiate  between 
the  proceedings  followed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  those  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  of  no  theory 
upon  Which  we  could  differentiate.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  is  argued  on  the 
ba.sis  of  the  Senate  being  a  continuing 
body.  The  theory  which  is  argued,  in 
other  word,';,  is  the  theory  of  the  con- 
tinuing body  concept.  That  concept  is 
attributable  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate carry  over.  Support  for  that  theory 
appears  in  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  McGrain  against 
Daugherty. 

With  respect  to  my  amendment,  I  shall 
lay  aside,  as  the  Vice  Presiden*^  laid  aside 
in  his  advisory  opinion,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  continuing  body  concept. 
The  Vice  President  stated   that  it   was 


not  necessary  to  decide  that  question 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  clear  and  precise  constitutional 
mandate  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of 
rules. 

Therefore  the  Senate  has  the  right  to 
proceed  under  the  Constitution,  rather 
than  under  its  rules. 

My  argument  on  the  motion  is  that, 
while  we  can  abdicate  in  this  Congre.vs — 
which  we  would  do  by  adoptin'  the  John- 
son resolution — our  constitutional  n;.'ht, 
by  binding  ourselves  as  to  any  rules  un- 
til the  opening  of  the  next  session,  we 
certainly  cannot  constitutionally  bind 
future  Con«re.s.ses.  Therefore,  if  wc  can- 
not bind  future  Congresses,  why  set  up  a 
precedent  in  an  effort  to  do  .'<omethinii 
which  we  cannot  do,  but  which  will  be 
ured  on  another  occasion,  especially 
when  we  cannot  justify  it  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  have  no  reason  to?  We 
do  not  try  to  do  it  with  respect  to  any- 
thing else.  We  cannot  foreclce  luture 
Congresses  with  respect  to  money  bills 
or  otlier  legislation,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  we  cannot  do  it.  Why.  if 
we  cannot  do  it  with  respect  to  laws  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  individuals,  for  exam- 
ple, should  we  do  it  ii  terms  of  the  rulos 
of  the  Senate?  It  does  not  make  any 
sense.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  oui:ht 
to  do  something  that  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  vield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  well 
aware  of  the  legal  maxim  that  the  law 
does  not  require  the  doing  a  useless  thing. 
Is  it  the  Senator's  opinion  that  at  any 
time  during  the  present  session  of  this 
Congre-ss  the  Senate  cannot  amend  its 
own  rules? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Senate  can  amend  Its  rules  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Irre.  pective  of  the 
proposed  change? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No:  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  proposition.  If  we  follow  the  ad- 
visory opinion  of  the  Vice  President,  we 
are  bound  by  the  rules  for  the  next  2 
years. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Dees  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  th'^  last  paragraph  under  dis- 
cu.s.sion  is  other  than  a  conclu'^ion  and 
has  no  binding  force  and  eff3ct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  it  would  inhibit  the  Senate 
from  changing  its  own  rules? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
discursion  which  inhibits  the  Senate 
from  changing  its  rules.  It  can  always 
change  its  rules  if  it  can  get  to  a  vote. 
The  question  which  we  face  is  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  to  a  vote. 

We  are  a  constitutional  body  until  the 
end  of  1960.  We  can  guide  ourselves  to 
that  extent,  and  we  can  restrict  our- 
selves in  certain  ways.  However,  such 
action  on  our  part  is  not  binding  on 
future  Congresses.  We  can  bind  our- 
selves, but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go 
beyond  that.  The  clear  intent  of  the 
language  of  the  proposal  is  to  seek  to 
take  us  into  the  authority  of  the  next 
Congress.    That  we  should  not  do. 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  Senator  fiom  New  York,  I  do 
not  understand  how  the  language  in  this 
conclusion,  which  pertains  to  a  consti- 
tutional quo;  Lion  and  which  is  contained 
in  legislation,  would  bind  any  future 
Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the   Senator   frcm   Missouri    that    I    am 

really 

Mr.  IIENKINGS.  This  has  no  place 
in  1.  !;i.-!'iti(  :i. 

Mr.  JAVri  S.  I  .sJiould  like  to  sav  that 
I  am  being  the  devil's  advocate,  for  this 
rr."-on.  I  thourht  we  could  bett-r  hit 
the  taitret  in  terms  of  a  discus.sion  if  we 
laid  as.d?  the  continuing  body  question 
and  took  the  Vice  President  at  his  word. 
giving  it  rrally  what  is  not  the  most 
liberal  con.'^truction.  but  the  most  con- 
fining construction,  which  Is  adequate 
for  the  purpose  of  our  discu.ssion.  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  see  anything  to  a  proposi- 
tion which  is  souuht  to  be  put  into  the 
law  by  a  re  ohitinn  which  seeks  to  bind 
future  Ccn<!re^.«es. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yie'd? 
Mr.  JAVn  S  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dako'a.  Popslbly 
the  answer  to  the  question  propounded 
by  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri.  would  be 
found  by  considering  the  other  part  of 
the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, namely,  that  if  the  question  of  rules 
adoption  is  once  faced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ses;  ion.  then  he  will  advi.se  that 
the  same  r-'-ht  to  con.sider  the  rules  de 
novo  would  not  rxist  during  that  Con- 
gress. That  would  be  the  reason  why 
the  same  situation  would  not  continue 
to  prevail. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  to  me  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutli  Dakota,  if  I  am 
permitted  to  do  .so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpo.«e. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  May  I  make  an  in- 
quiry of  tiie  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
through  tile  5  enator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  for  that  puroose. 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  I.s  it  the  Senaior'* 
opinion  that  the  Senate  cannot  by  its 
own  vote  undertake  to  set  aside  sorne- 
thing  which  the  Senate  may  do  at  this 
time,  such  as  adopting  a  resolution  which 
has  an  unconstitutional  conclu-sion? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  ir  my 
opinion  that  the  Vice  President  advisfd 
the  Senate  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  rig'-it 
to  change  or  adept  new  rules  exists  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  Congress,  not 
thereafter. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  We  can  adopt  new 
rules  at  any  time,  if  we  have  the  votes. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  la 
correct.  I  certainly  believe  that  to  be 
so. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Any  opinion  of  the 
Vice  President  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
provision  for  the  adoption  or  the  chang- 
ing of  rules  after  that  initial  facing  of 
the  question  would  exist  under  the  rules 


of  the  Senate.  If  I  may  ask  another 
question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor leaves  that  point,  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  with  respect  to  his  statement 
"if  we  have  the  votes."  He  agreed  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  on  that  point. 
May  I  inquire  how  many  votes?  Is  it  by 
a  majority  or  two-thirds,  or  by  what 
standard? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  By  a 
majority  vote,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  what  basis 
does  the  Senator  say  a  majority  vote 
rather  than  a  two-thirds  vote? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  Is 
as  I  understood  the  opinion  of  the  Vice 
President,  as  it  was  given,  that  the  ques- 
tion could  be  considered  de  novo  by  a 
majority  vote.  If  a  resolution  to  change 
the  rules  were  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  committee  report,  it  would  be 
subject  to  adoption  by  a  majority  vote. 

Why  did  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  propo.se  to  put  the  period  after  the 
word  "change"?  Why  did  he  not  put  it 
after  "next  Congress"?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  language  which  would  be  left 
would  be  susceptible  of  two  interpreta- 
tions. It  could  be  said  that  obviously 
the  rules  continue  unless  they  are 
changed.  Suppose  the  period  were  to  be 
placed  after  the  word  "Congress,"  so 
that  the  sentence  would  read: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  amend  my  amend- 
ment to  that  effect,  so  that  it  will  now 
read  to  strike  out,  on  page  2,  line  2.  the 
words  "imless  they  are  changed  as  pro- 
vided in  these  rules."  The  period  will 
appear  after  the  word  "Congress"  in 
line  2.  I  accept  that  suggestion.  I 
think  it  is  better  English. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  privilege  of  modifying 
his  amendment  without  unanimotis  con- 
sent 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Serrator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  wholly 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  Is 
my  intention,  whether  his  amendment 
shall  be  adopted  or  not.  to  offer  a  further 
amendment  after  the  disposition  of  his 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  of  section  3 
of  the  Johnson  resolution.  But  certainly 
I  agree  that  the  action  which  is  proposed 
to  be  taken  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  an  utterly  de- 
sirable one. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  a  question  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  language  of  section  3.  Specifically, 
my  question  is  this:  The  new  paragraph 
which  section  3  would  add  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  unless  they 
are  changed  as  provided  in  these  rules. 

Is  it  intended,  by  that  language.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  the  rules  shall  continue  up  to  the 


convening  of  a  new  Congress  and  then 
end,  or  that  they  shall  continue  on  and 
on  until  they  are  changed? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  can  only  answer  my 
colleague  in  terms  of  my  purpose  in  mak- 
ing the  amendment.  It  was  my  purpose 
to  put  into  law  the  ruling  of  the  Vice 
President;  that  is,  the  advisory  opinion 
of  the  Vice  President.  As  I  imderstand 
that  opinion,  it  is  that  when  a  new  Sen- 
ate convenes  it  convenes  under  the  old 
rules.  But  it  has  a  new  and  a  different 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  change 
the  rules  at  that  point.  That  is  a  right 
new  and  different  from  what  it  would 
have  intervening  between  the  opening  of 
Congress  and  the  end  of  a  particular 
Congress. 

So  the  answer.  I  think,  to  my  colleague 
would  be  that  on  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  in  a  new  Congress  the  same  rules 
would  still  be  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
except  that  the  way  to  change  them 
would  be  under  the  Constitution  rather 
than  under  the  rules  themselves. 

I  believe  very  deeply  that  this  amend- 
ment, should  be  adopted  in  order  not  to 
commit  us  to  a  proposition  which  is  con- 
trary to  at  least  the  immoral  proposition 
I  have  described. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  cor- 
rectly stated,  as  I  understand  them,  the 
views  which  the  Vice  President  expressed 
so  well  on  this  point  at  the  opening  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  un- 
doubtedly right  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
proponents  of  the  resolution,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  intention  un- 
doubtedly is  that  the  rules  shall  con- 
tinue on  and  on  and  on,  forever,  unless 
they  are  changed,  as  their  language  reads 
in  the  resolution,  "as  provided  in  these 
rules," — that  is,  in  the  rules  themselves. 

Based  upon  that  view,  I  shall,  as  I 
said  before,  move  to  strike  the  whole 
section,  because  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  my  view  as  to  the  way  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  should  remain  in  existence. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  so,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  must 
be  made,  because  as  a  matter  affecting 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  situation,  for  the  Senate 
to  incorporate  into  its  rules  something 
which  cannot  be  defended  upon  consti- 
tutional grounds  and  which  caiuiot  have 
any  effect,  would  be  an  utterly  wrong 
action. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt,  even  if  this 
provision  should  not  be  changed,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
should  be  adopted  without  any  change, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  session  it 
would  be  in  order  for  Senators  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
or  to  propose  new  rules. 

There  is  nothing  the  Senate  can  do 
which  can  change  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  next  Senate.  It  is  the 
height  of  absurdity  for  us  to  purport  to 
bind  the  next  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  right  in  attempting  to  strike 
the  language  which  his  amendment 
would  strike  from  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  support.  I  ad- 
mire him  not  <mly  as  a  c<^eague,  but 
also  as  a  distinguished  lawyer.   It  makes 


me  very  happy  to  know  that  he  agrees 
with  my  legal  concept  of  what  is  involved 
here. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  statJ  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  has  con- 
sumed 30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader,  through  the  Chair, 
whether  the  same  practice  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  respect  to  this  amendment  as 
has  been  followed  previously;  namely, 
that  there  will  be  a  quorum  call  before 
the  vote,  without  the  time  for  the  quo- 
rtun  call  being  charged  to  my  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes,  and  I  now  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  When  the  Senate  de- 
feated the  Anderson  motion,  in  my  judg- 
ment it  simply  made  a  p>olicy  decision 
that  at  that  time  it  would  not  take  up 
the  question  of  new  rules.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  not  consider  the 
langtiage  of  the  Johnson  resolution  to 
be  perhaps  much  more  restrictive  than 
the  Anderson  motion?  The  purpose  of 
the  Johnson  resolution,  as  I  imderstand, 
is  to  impose  on  the  Senate  of  1961  the 
present  rules,  including  rule  XXn,  and 
whatever  inhibitions  may  be  placed  in 
rule  XXII  at  this  session. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  made  the  point.  The 
Anderson  motion  was  complicated  with 
Pandora's  box  questions  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  other  amendments  to  other  rules, 
the  whole  concept  of  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tinuing body,  and  the  sharp  separation 
of  the  Senate  of  one  Congress  from  the 
Senate  of  the  next  Congress. 

The  question  which  I  present  to  the 
Senate  is  exactly  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  stated  it,  completely  im- 
complicated  by  all  the  other  considera- 
tions. It  concerns  simply  the  narrow 
question  whether  we  should  attempt — I 
emphasize  the  word  "attempt"— to  bind 

future  Senates  on  the  question  of  rules. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  constitutional  lawyer  should  know 
that  we  cannot  bind  future  Congresses 
in  any  way.  We  cannot  bind  future 
Vice  Presidents  either.  We  know  that 
under  the  Constitution.  We  know,  in 
all  honesty,  that  under  the  Constitution 
we  caimot  and,  indeed,  have  no  right  to 
do  that,  although  we  may  try  to  preju- 
dice them.  That  is  exactly  my  point.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  try  to  do  that. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  enough  self- 
discipline.  I  say  that  even  to  the  ma- 
jority. We  have  heard  much  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  trying  to  liberalize 
the  rules,  and  if  we  liberalize  them  it 
will  work  to  our  disadvantage  sc«ne  day. 
I  say  the  same  thing  to  the  majority, 
which  has  had  Its  will  so  far  in  respect 
to  this  matter:  Do  not  jeopardize  your 
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sittiation.  in  your  zeal  and  enthusiasm, 
because  it  may  come  back  to  haunt  you 
one  day,  because  you  have  done  it 
yourself. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  that  even  if 
this  language  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  resolution,  we  cannot  inhibit  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  in 
1061.  Would  the  Senator  agree,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  lan- 
guage, that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  trying  to  get  the  Senate  to 
say  at  this  time  that  when  this  question 
arises  in  1961,  the  position  has  at  least 
been  stated,  and  it  has  been  foreclosed 
in  advance?  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  his  purpose.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  any  legal  or  constitutional  effect, 
but  certainly  it  might  have  some  psy- 
chological effect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  except  that 
I  think  we  can  hear  echoing  in  this 
Chamber  what  will  bs  argued  the  next 
time  this  matter  comes  up  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Congress.  It  will  be  said 
that  the  86th  Congress  considered  the 
whole  matter.  The  Vice  President  gave 
an  advisory  opinion,  and  the  86th  Con- 
gress made  up  its  mind  that  this  is  a 
precedent  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  a 
precedent  by  which  the  next  Congress 
should  be  bound. 

I  say  we  should  not.  indeed,  we  dare 
not,  in  all  constitutional  fairness,  and 
I  say  this  to  the  majority,  which  has 
been  triumphant  throughout  the  whole 
debate,  we  dare  not  in  all  constitutional 
fairness  try  to  do  this  thing  ourselves, 
when  we  know  we  should  not  do  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First.  I  concur  in  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said  concerning  the  Inability 
of  this  Senate  to  bind  any  future  Sen- 
ate, regardless  of  what  determination 
is  made  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  with  me  that  if  the  amendment 
he  proposes  is  adopted  or  is  rejected,  the 
effect  of  that  determination  will  be  to 
establish  a  precedent  one  way  or  the 
other?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  true 
that  we  now  face  a  situation  where,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  precedent  one  way  or 
the  other  automatically  follows  our  vote? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  my  opinion,  the 
word  "precedent"  has  to  be  construed 
In  two  ways.  If  the  Senator  asks  me  to 
agree  with  him  that  we  are  making  a 
precedent,  as  we  lawyers  speak  of  a 
precedent,  I  say  decidedly  not,  because 
we  simply  cannot  make  that  kind  of 
precedent  in  this  kind  of  situation. 

If  the  Senator  suggests  that  we  are 
giving  our  opinion  as  a  whole  Senate 
upon  a  subject  which  will  be  Invoked 
as  an  opinion  for  the  benefit  of  succeed- 
ing Senates,  I  say  decidedly  yes;  and 
therefore,  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  striking  this  language  from  the  reso- 
lution, because  we  are  wrong  if  we  adopt 
it.  I  think  we  ought  to  know  we  are 
wrong,  and  we  should  not  adopt  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Within  the  latter 
sense  I  spoke  of  precedent  in  the  in- 
quiry I  prc^DOunded  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.     That  being  the  ca.se,  does 


it  not  follow  that,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  have  any  effect  upon  the 
constitutional  powers  which  inhere  in 
the  Senate  and  nothing  we  do  here  can 
actually  bind  the  hands  of  any  future 
Senate,  then,  for  such  weight  as  the  de- 
cision may  have  in  the  deliberations  of 
a  future  Senate,  does  it  not  follow  that 
we  who  prefer  the  two-lhirds  rule  for 
invoking  cloture  best  serve  our  cause 
by  voting  now  in  such  a  way  as  will 
be  helpful  in  some  future  Senate  to 
preserve  that  rule? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  so.  and  I 
shall  tell  the  Senator  why.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  two  separate  questions.  If  I 
do  nothing  less  than  to  make  that  clear 
in  this  debate.  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I 
think  we  have  been  debating  the  whole 
question  of  the  practicality  of  cloture  and 
the  protection  of  the  rif^tht  of  the  minor- 
ity to  speak.  I  do  not  think  we  have  been 
dealing,  except  at  the  very  inception  of 
the  debate,  when  the  Vice  President  gave 
his  advisory  opinion,  with  the  basic  con- 
stitutional question  involved.  In  my 
opinion,  those  who  believe  in  the  two- 
thirds  provision  are  thinking  along  these 
lines:  "Let  us  not  go  too  fast.  Let  us 
handle  this  question  wisely  and  slowly,  in 
conformity  with  the  fundamental  pre- 
cepts of  our  Government."  If  the  major- 
ity so  believes,  it  should  vote  with  me.  be- 
cause I  am  contending  for  that.  I  am 
contending  for  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  is  the  safeguard  of  conser- 
vatism. 

I  cannot  agree  with  my  colleague  that 
the  two  problems  are  in  any  way  identi- 
cal. To  the  contrary,  I  think  they  are 
completely  dissimilar.  Those  who  believe 
the  strongest  in  the  two-thirds  provision 
should  feel  just  as  strongly  about  not  al- 
lowing the  Senate  to  purport  to  bind 
the  hands  of  a  future  Senate,  when  it 
knows  very  well  that,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Senate  has  no  such  preroga- 
tive. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesies  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  answering  my  interrogatories.  I  wish 
to  explain,  only  in  a  sentence,  that  we 
disagree  about  this  matter,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  two-thirds  rule  best  serves  the 
Interests  of  my  State  and  of  my  country. 
Therefore.  I  should  like  to  safeguard  it, 
without  passing  on  the  point  that  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Senate  are 
affected  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
want  to  pass  upon  the  point,  he  should 
vote  for  my  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  pass  on  it,  but  leaves  the 
Constitution  as  it  is.  However,  the  reso- 
lution as  offered  proposes  to  pass  upon 
the  question,  and  in  a  very  dangerous 
and  very  inimical  way  in  terms  of  dan- 
ger to  the  country  and  power  and  control 
of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  President.  If  there  are  no  other 
speakers  who  wish  to  be  heard,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  la 
there  any  Senator  who  Is  assigning  time 
against  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  Etoes 
the  Senator  desire  some  time?  We  are 
ready  to  ^ote  on  the  amendment,  unleu 
the  Senator  wishes  to  have  time  to  dia- 
cuss  it. 


Mr.  OliiAHONEY.  I  should  like  to 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  5  minutes. 

VTCX  PKESIDENT'S  POWXSa  ASE  UMITCD 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  follow  the 
arguments  which  have  been  presented 
throughout  the  debate  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senate  must,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, adopt  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
every  Concress.  There  is  not  a  line  in 
the  Constitution  to  that  effect  I  am  also 
utterly  unable  to  understand  how  any- 
body can  argue  that  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  has  any  constitu- 
tional power  to  declare  unconstitutional 
a  rule  which  the  Senate  may  make. 

CONSTITUTION     AUTHORIZES     8ENATK     TO     WSIT* 
ITS    OWN    RULES 

The  Constitution  Is  clear.    It  ia  very 
simple.    Nobody  can  misunderstand  it. 
Section  5  of  article  I  provides: 
Each  House  may  detennliie  the  RuIm  of  its 

Proceedings — 

That  is  all  it  says  about  making  of 
the  rules.  The  authority  is  granted  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House  to  make 
their  rules  and  to  no  other  branch  or 
ofr.cial  of  the  Government. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  offers  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  resolution 
offered  by  the  leadership  for  both  side* 
to  make  paragraph  2  of  section  3  of  the 
pending  resolution  read  as  follows: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  tba  next  CSongrMM 
unless  they  are  changed. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  wants  to 
strike  out  the  words  'as  provided  in 
these  rules." 

VICE      PRESIDENT     HAS     NO     AUTHOBITT     TO     D«- 
CLARE    RULES    UNCONSTTrUTIONAl- 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Statca. 
in  the  clause  I  have  just  read,  gives  to 
the  Senate  the  right  to  write  ita  rules. 
Who  is  it  that  has  the  right  to  prevent 
the  Senate  from  writing  its  rules?  It  Is 
said  the  Vice  President  has  that  right.  I 
interrogated  the  Vice  President  a  few 
days  ago,  in  an  effort  to  discover  upon 
what  basis  he  claimed  this  authority. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  such  author- 
ity in  the  Constitution  and  be  has  been 
unable  to  hand  it  down. 

Of  course,  he  made  the  ruling  In  a 
previous  Congress,  say  those  who  claim 
that  the  Vice  President  has  the  right 
to  declare  a  nile  of  the  Senate  to  be  un- 
constitutional. But  it  is  impossible  to 
find  constitutional  support  for  such  a 
provision. 
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THESE  ARE 


CONSTITUTIONAL  DXmES  OF  VICB 
PRESIDENT 


Who  is  the  Vice  President?  Hla  ofBce 
was  created  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention when  the  Pounders  were  cre- 
ating the  Presidency.  It  was  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  that  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  when  the  votes  were 
coimted,  the  man  who  had  the  second 
largest  vote  for  the  Presidency  should 
become  Vice  President.  That  waa 
changed,  of  course,  when  it  waa  pro- 
vided by  amendment  that  nomlnaUona 
should  be  made  for  Vice  President  as 
well  as  for  President.  But  in  the  sec- 
tion which  creates  the  Vice  Presidency 


we  find  a  clause  which  prescribes  his 
duty.  This  is  paragraph  5  of  section  1 
of  article  n  of  the  Constitution : 

In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President 
from  Office,  or  of  his  Death.  Resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death, 
Resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what 
O.tlccr  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
Offlcer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  b« 
elected. 

Having  proceeded  that  far,  the  consti- 
tutional fathers,  having  found  no  duty 
for  the  Vice  President  to  perform,  de- 
cided they  would  make  him  President  of 
the  Senate.  This  is  the  only  other  clause 
of  the  Constitution  I  can  find  referring 
to  the  Vice  President. 

Tlic  vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Fhitll  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shaU 
have  no  V. 'te,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

That  means  that  he  may  enforce  the 
rules  the  Senate  makes  for  itself.  He 
cannot  alter  them.  He  cannot  hold  them 
unconstitutional. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  HAS  NO  POWER  OVER  MAKING 
OF    RULES 

I  find  no  word  or  phrase  or  clause  in 
this  provision  saying  that  "the  Vice  Pres- 
ident may  give  advisory  opinions  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  exercising  its  con- 
stitutional powers  to  make  its  rules." 

Can  anybody  point  out  such  powers? 
Can  anybody  point  to  any  provision  in 
the  Constitution  which  gives  the  Vice 
President  authority  to  render  the  deci- 
sion the  present  Vice  President  did 
when  he  assumed  the  right  to  find  some 
rule  already  made  by  the  Senate  to  be 
unconstitutional  ? 

The  Constiiution  does  not  give  that 
power  to  the  Vice  President.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  Senate,  and  only 
the  Senate,  the  power  to  make  its  rules. 
It  does  not  say  "shall";  it  says  "may." 
It  does  not  say  "why."  Why  was  it  the 
Constitution  provided  that  each  House 
may  make  its  own  rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  yield  himself  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield  myself  3 
more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  3  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  reason  why 
the  constitutional  fathers  said  "may" 
instead  of  "shall"  was  that  they  realized 
the  various  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  had  followed  different  rules  of 
procedure;  that  the  British  Parliament 
had  rules.  Of  course,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
as  Vice  President,  prepared  a  very  exten- 
sive and  clear  compendium  of  the  Brit- 
ish rules  of  procedure  in  Parliament 
But  when  the  Vice  President  rendered 
his  advisory  opinion,  this  is  what  he 
said: 

Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  in 
r<  previous  Congress  which  has  the  esprees 
ur  practical  effect  of  denying  the  majority  of 
t!ie  Senate  In  a  new  Congress  the  right  to 
adopt  rules  under  whh^h  It  desires  to  proceed 
Is.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Chair,  unconstitu- 
tional.    It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 


that  section  3  of  rule  XZU  in  practice  has 
such  an  effect. 

IS    OPPOSED   TO   WLIBUtrX'ERS 

I  have  always  been  against  section  S 
of  rule  XXII.  I  was  reported  the  other 
day  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  AndersonI  aa  being  one  of  the  10 
listed  Senators  who  were  against  exempt- 
ing the  rulemaking  power  from  rule 
XXII,  as  brought  in  by  former  Senator 
Wherry,  so  I  am  a  liberal  against  fili- 
busters without  any  question. 

What  is  the  alternative?  If  we  do  not 
use  the  practical  rules  which  the  Senate 
itself  has  developed  through  the  years, 
what  are  we  going  to  use? 

SOME  GENERAL  PARLIAMENT  ART  RULES  ENDANGER 
FREE   SPEECH 

Some  of  those  who  have  participated 
in  the  argument  against  the  Johnson  res- 
olution have  said  that  the  Senate  should 
then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  Con- 
gress, proceed  under  general  parlia- 
mentary rules.  Some  of  those  general 
parliamentary  rules  include  the  right  to 
move  the  previous  question,  whereby  a 
majority  of  one  of  a  quorum  could  act. 
The  rule  of  the  previous  question  was 
abolished  years  ago  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  because  it  wanted  to  make 
this  Chamber  a  forum  of  free  speech  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  line  in  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  President,  which  sustains  the  as- 
sumption made  by  the  present  Vice  Pres- 
ident, the  President  of  the  Senate,  that 
he  can  rule  unconstitutional  a  rule 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OTclAHONEY.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield  "myself  3 
additional  minutes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  where  he 
finds  in  the  Constitution  any  language 
which  gives  the  right  to  one  Senate  to 
restrict  a  succeeding  Senate  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  absolute  grant  of  power  in 
the  making  of  rules  of  procedure. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  find  none,  and 
there  is  none  in  the  Johnson  resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  It  is  my  belief  that 
tmder  the  Constitution  the  words  dealing 
with  this  question  are  simple,  direct,  and 
plain.  They  are,  "Each  House  may 
establish " 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     May  "determine." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  is  "may 
establish." 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No.  The  Consti- 
tution provides,  "Each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings." 

Mr.  LAUSCHR  Very  well.  That  is  a 
plain,  direct,  imrestricted,  and  uncon- 
ditioned grant  of  power. 

SENATE    MAT    MAKE   RULES    AT    ANT    TIME 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  does  not  say 
that  shall  be  done  at  the  begiiming  of  a 
Congress.  It  does  not  say  when  it  may 
be  done  or  when  It  should  not  be  done, 
but  the  Vice  President  attempts  to  tell 
us  when  it  may  not  be  done. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  it  is  an  uncondi- 
tional grant  of  power,  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  on  what  theory 
one  Senate  can  impose  restrictions  upon 
f  utiu-e  Senates  in  the  adoption  of  rules 
of  procedure. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  cannot.  It 
cannot  at  all.  Nothing  in  the  resolution 
attempts  to  do  that.  My  interpretation 
of  the  resolution  is  that  it  merely  states 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
until  they  are  changed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     No. 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.  Otherwise,  every 
single  one  of  the  argiunents  which  are 
made  in  support  of  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion in  the  first  place,  and  in  support  of 
the  other  proposals  to  amend  the  John- 
son resolution  is  based  upon  the  con- 
ception that  the  rules  of  parliamentary 
procedure  instead  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  shall  govern  every  future  Senate. 
I,  for  one,  say  the  Vice  President  has  no 
right  to  tell  the  next  Senate,  "You  will 
have  to  proceed  under  'Robert's  Rules  of 
Order'  instead  of  under  rules  adopted 
by  the  Senate  itself  and  kept  in  effect 
for  so  long  a  period  of  time." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  very  thankful 
for  the  Senator's  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  grants  this  Senate  or  any 
other  Senate  the  power  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  future  Senates  in  respect  to 
the  adoption  of  rules  of  procedure.  I 
have  one  further  question  to  ask. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  May  I  say,  first, 
before  the  Senator  propounds  the  next 
question,  I  am  speaking  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  which 
seeks  to  amend  the  pending  resolution 
by  striking  out  on  page  2  the  words  "as 
provided  in  these  rules"  and  leaving  the 
words  "The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
continue  from  one  Congress  to  the  next 
Congress  unless  they  are  changed." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  indulging  in  the  re- 
quest for  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
which  merely  declares  what  the  Consti- 
tution says,  but  I  think  he  is  correct  in 
asking  for  that  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
struction which  has  been  placed  upon 
the  provision  by  other  Senators. 

Mr.    O'MAHONEY.     This   is   no   law. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  if  the  Constitution  itself  gives 
the  Senate  unrestricted  power  to  deter- 
mine rules  of  its  proceedings. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Of  course  it  does. 
There  is  no  restriction,  but  the  Vice 
President  would  impose  a  restriction. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  I  will 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  if  the 
amendment  does  not  propose  to  amend 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  I  beg  the  Sena- 
tor's pardon;  which  amendment? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  amendment  does  not,  in 
effect,  propose  to  do  as  follows :  Where- 
as the  Constitution  says  that  each  House 
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may  determine  the  niles  of  Its  proceed- 
ings the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  proposes  to  say, 
"Provided,  however,  the  Senate  csomot 
adopt  any  rules  relating  to  how  the  rules 
are  to  be  amended." 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  That  seems  to  be 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  pro- 
posing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  now  have  two  rules  in 
existence  prescribing  exactly  how  rules 
may  be  amended.  The  first  provides  a 
Senator  may  submit  a  resolution  propos- 
ing to  amend  the  rules,  which  can  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  The  other  provides  that 
a  Sfefiator  can  give  notice  under  rule 
XL  that  he  is  going  to  call  up  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  rules.  There  is 
certainly  no  inconsistency  between  either 
of  those  rules  and  the  Constitution,  is 
there? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  rules  are  per- 
j;pctly  consistent.  In  my  thinking  the 
rules  are  better  than  "Robert's  Rules  of 
Order"  for  the  operation  of  the  Senate, 
particularly  since  the  Senate  has  com- 
plete power  to  change  the  rules  whenever 
It  so  decides. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  one 
other  question 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  proposed 
amendment  not  say,  in  effect,  that  when 
the  Senate  attempts  to  amend  the  rules 
it  must  emulate  the  example  set  by  the 
mule  of  Josh  Billings  which,  according  to 
Josh  Billings,  "didn't  kick  according  to 
no  rule."    [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  ;,the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  asked  me  to 
yield.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  to  ask  the 
question  on  his  own  time,  and  then  I  shall 
attempt  to  answer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  desire  to  take  up  time, 
except  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  should  merely  like  to 
secure  classification  of  the  Senator's 
views  about  section  3. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  does  not 
believe  the  rules  of  one  Senate  can  bind 
the  next  Senate? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Of  course  not.  The 
Senate  can  make  rules  at  any  time ;  any 
week,  any  month,  any  day.  We  could 
spend  the  whole  session  talking  about 
changing  the  rules,  and  do  it  in  the  next 
Congress,  too. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  So  it  Is  not 
possible  for  a  provision  of  riiles  adopted 
in  the  present  Congress  to  bind  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  next  Congress? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey,  I  propose  to 
offer  an  {&MB^feent,  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  amendment,  to 
strike  out  aU  of  section  3.  If  such  an 
amendment  is  offered  will  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  be  disposed  to  support  it? 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No.  I  will  not  be 
disposed  to  support  such  an  amendment, 
because  I  am  supporting  the  Johnson 
resolution  in  order  to  prevent  future  Sen- 
ates of  tlie  United  States  from  being  tied 
up  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress  with 
debates  on  the  floor  about  the  rules.  The 
proposals  should  be  sent  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  where 
such  changes  could  be  considered  and,  if 
need  be,  subsequently  made  in  order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  should  like 
to  ask  one  further  question.  I  think  I 
understand  the  Senator's  position. 
Though  I  disagree  with  him,  I  respect  his 
position  highly,  of  course. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
very  kind. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  feel  his  position 
requires  him  to  support  or  oppose  the 
amendment  now  pending,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Which  is  it  ? 
Does  tht;  Senator  oppose  it  or  support  it? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  T  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  desires  recognition. 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  need  only  a  half 
minute,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  i»resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thcit  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  the  time  necessary  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  being  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  ^'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  if;  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  higislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  immediately  after  the  disposition 
of  my  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  of  section  3. 
In  order  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  I  now  ask  for  a  vote  on  my 
amendment,  which  Is  to  strike  the  words 
"unless  tliey  are  changed  as  provided  in 
these  rules"  on  page  2  of  the  Johnson 
resolution,  lines  4  and  5,  and  I  ask  that 
that  vote  be  by  a  division. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does 
the  SenaT^or  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


The    PRESIDINO    OFTTCER,      The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  as  modified.  Without 
objection,  the  vote  will  be  by  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  of  Iffr. 
Javits,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
beginning  after  Une  9,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  section  3,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Rule  XXXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  la  amended  by  inserting  "1." 
Immediately  preceding  'Af'.  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows : 

"2  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  I  shall  be  very  brief  in 
my  presentation  of  this  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
strike  all  of  section  3  of  the  pending 
resolution.  In  other  words,  I  would 
strike  the  new  provision  which  would  be 
added  to  the  present  Senate  rtiles  by  the 
resolution.  The  language  proposed  to 
be  stricken  is  as  follows: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congre—  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  Ui  thMe 
rules. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  as  modified, 
which  was  Just  defeated — unfortunately, 
in  my  view — would  have  struck  from 
the  sentence  I  have  read  the  words  "un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In 
these  rules."  My  amendment  would 
strike  the  entire  sentence,  that  Is  to  say, 
all  of  section  3. 

The  arguments  made  so  well  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  supported  his  amendment  ap- 
ply equally  to  my  amendment.  In  ad- 
dition, in  favor  of  my  amendment  Is 
the  consideration  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  do  not  continue  indefinitely,  but. 
In  my  view,  must  be  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  each  new  Congress,  whether  or 
not  we  place  this  language  in  the  present 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Many  times  In  the  past  there  has  been 
no  separate  vote  to  adopt  rules  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  session  of  the  Senate 
in  a  new  Congress.  Rather  we  have 
adopted  the  old  rules  by  acquiescence. 
The  fact  that  we  have,  by  acquiescence, 
readopted  or  continued  the  old  rules  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  they  continue 
in  effect,  or  can  continue  in  effect,  when 
we  do  not  acquiesce  in  such  procedure. 
Certainly  I  and  other  Senators  who  have 
pressed  for  the  adoption  of  new  rules  do 
not  acquiesce  in  this  instance.  Nor  can 
we  acquiesce  in  the  adoption  of  a  provi- 
sion which  would  attempt  to  freeze  Into 
the  rules  a  contrary  view. 

I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  ex- 
tended debate  on  this  section.  Senators 
have  long  since  made  up  their  minds  how 


they  are  going  to  vote.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  com(*  to  a  vote.  I  hope 
the  vote  will  be  favorable. 

If  the  other  side  has  no  use  for  time 
in  opposition  to  my  amendment,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
could  add  to  the  constitutional  argu- 
ments which  have  already  been  made  in 
this  body.  I  very  much  hope  that  our 
action  will  be  carefully  noted  throughout 
the  country  by  studc  nts  of  constitutional 
law. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  I  wt'uld  be  less  than  true 
to  ourselves  if  we  d;d  not  emphasize,  by 
what  we  have  attempted  to  do  by  these 
two  amendments,  the  separation  between 
the  arguments  as  to  what  kind  of  cloture 
can  be  effected  by  the  Senate,  and  by  how 
many  Senators,  and  the  fundamental 
constitutional  issues  involved. 

I  think  we  are  about  to  set  a  precedent 
which  the  Constitution  does  not  en- 
title us  to  set,  and  which  will  be  very 
inimical  to  the  group  which  is  the  present 
majority  in  this  Chamber  on  this  issue. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleague  that  this 
Is  the  final  opportunity  to  say  a  word 
with  respect  to  the  debate  on  this  issue. 
Although  we  have  r.ot  been  successful  in 
this  instance,  and  although  we  may  have 
lost  this  battle,  I  Uiink  we  shall  be  suc- 
cessful in  winning  the  war.  More  and 
more  the  country  will  begin  to  realize 
that  the  things  for  which  we  fought  did 
not  involve  the  question  whether  50  or  60 
Senators  should  have  the  power  to  close 
debate,  but  rather  the  entire  climate  of 
legislation,  which  will  condition  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  He  is  com- 
pletely right.  If  we  lose  the  vote  on  this 
amendment,  as  we  nave  lost  the  vote  on 
other  proposals  we  have  offered  during 
the  debate  on  this  resolution,  we  shall 
have  lost  the  battle,  but  we  will  not  be 
the  losers  of  the  war. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sauth  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   CASE  of   New   Jersey.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soui.h  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  make  an  observation.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  that  the  pending  resolu- 
tion and  the  debat*?  on  it  have  been  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  development 
of  procedures  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
regard  the  pending  i  esolution  as  a  fruit- 
less proposition.  Not  only  does  it  in- 
volve a  change  from  the  requirement  of 
a  con.stitutional  two-thirds  to  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting,  but  I  believe 
also  that  section  2  ol  the  pending  John- 
son resolution  is  important.  I  doubt 
that  it  would  have  come  up  if  the  whole 
c'csiion  had  not  been  raised  by  those 
uho  have  offered  f.mendments  which 
v.ere  not  accepted,  and  those  who  have 
PI  osed  the  amendments.  I  would  say 
tint  a  constructive  record  will  have  been" 
rn.de  if  the  Johnson  amendment  shall  be 
I.  .'opted. 

The  second  section  of  the  resolution 
v.ould  make  the  rules  on  cloture  appli- 
cable to  changes  proposed  in  the  rules 
themselves.    That  is  an  exceedingly  im- 


portant change.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Senators  who  have  been  responsible  for 
raising  the  issue  should  feel  that  their 
endeavor  has  been  wholly  in  vain.  If 
cloture  can  be  applied  to  a  motion  or 
resolution  relating  to  the  rules  them- 
selves, then  something  has  been  gained. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  appreciate  his  generous  re- 
marks. At  this  time  I  have  not  de- 
termined whether  the  resolution,  if  un- 
changed, should  be  supported  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CASE  0*  New  Jersey.  I  jaeld  my- 
seld  2  additional  minutes. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
pointed  out,  section  2  eliminates  from 
the  present  rules  of  the  Senate  the  pro- 
vision which  I  regard  not  only  as  unwise 
and  wrong,  but  also  as  unconstitutional. 
Since  it  is  unconstitutional,  we  have  not 
accomplished  anything  substantially  if 
we  delete  it  from  the  rules.  To  do  so 
would  be  merely  to  confirm  the  con- 
stitutional provision. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  bene- 
flcient  effect  of  section  2  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  overshadowed  by  the  malev- 
olent effect  of  section  3. 

It  is  just  as  bad  to  have  an  uncon- 
stitutional provision  in  rule  XXxii  as 
it  is  to  have  it  in  rule  XXn.  While  I 
am  reserving  for  the  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  my  final  action  with  respect  to 
Resolution  No.  5,  if  it  is  unchanged  in 
all  respects,  I  cannot  be  happy  about 
the  provisions  which  have  not  been 
amended  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posal made  by  my  colleagues  and  by 
myself  during  the  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey 
is  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time.  I  shall  do  so  also. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
for  debate  has  been  yielded  back.  All 
time  for  debate  has  ejgjired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  oT  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  wish  a  divi- 
sion on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  calls  for  a 
division.  The  amendment  will  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  line  9  on  page  1. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  divide,  and 
Senators  favoring  the  amendment  rose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senate  divid- 
ing on  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  in  process.  The  amendment  hsis 
been  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  Senators  who  have  been  cotuit- 
ed  will  be  seated.  Those  who  oppose  the 
amendment  will  rise  and  stand  until 
counted. 

On  the  division  being  completed,  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  desire  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment which  is  identified  as  "1-9-59 — E." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  waU  be  read  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

2.  During  the  consideration  of  a  bill,  reso- 
lution, or  other  m.itter  which  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  for  1  week  or  more. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  offer  motions  that  the 
Senate  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
amendments,  which  motions  shall  be  priv- 
ileged and  decided  with  not  more  than  I 
hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween opponents  and  proponents. 

"If  such  a  motion  shall  be  determined  in 
the  affimaatlve.  any  amendment  thereafter 
offered,  together  with  debate  thereon,  and 
all  debate  under  the  order  for  pending  busi- 
ness shall  be  required  to  be  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  Senate.  All 
questions  of  relevancy  under  this  rule,  when 
raised,  Including  appeals,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate." 

Change  the  numbers  of  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  of  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair) ,  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11,  1949.  I  stated  my  position  on 
rule  XXn  and  again  today  I  reiterate 
the  stand  that  I  took  10  years  ago.  I 
was  then  and  I  am  now  unalterably  op- ' 
r>osed  to  any  limitation  of  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  only  legislative  body 
left  in  the  world  where  a  legislator  can 
freely  debate  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
all  issues. 

On  November  21,  1958,  I  forwarded  a 
letter  to  the  97  Senators  who  are  the 
present  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
pointing  out  briefly  my  reasons  for  not 
changing  rule  XXn  and  sending  them 
certain  references  from  Senators  who 
have  spoken  on  this  subject  as  far  back  as 
1.841. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  my  letter  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  also  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  made  on  the  subject  on 
March  11,  1949;  the  remarks  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  La  Follette  given  on 
March  8,  1917.  and  exhibits:  and  several 
selected  quotations  from  Senators  on  the 
subject  of  unlimited  debate  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  January  22,  1891,  in  which 
they  quoted  Senators  who  spoke  on  the 
same  subject  on  July  15,  1841. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my  in- 
serting these  quotations  in  the  Record 
is  to  prove  the  point  that  the  need  for 
unlimited  debate  is  just  as  strong  tcday 
as  it  was  in  1949, 1917, 1891.  and  1841. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  refer- 
ences by  the  spokesmen  for  the  Douglas- 
Humphrey-Javits-Case  amendment  to 
rule  XXn  that  under  the  amendment 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  debate  on 
any  issue  before  debate  will  be  terminat- 
ed stating  that  there  must  be  at  least 
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15  days  of  debate  before^najority  of  50 
Senators  can  cut  off  dewfte.  However. 
Mr,  President,  If  this  amendment  should 
pass  and  the  protection  now  afforded 
under  rule  inm  will  no  longer  be  in  ef- 
fect, then  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senators  Douglas,  HxmPHRrr,  Javits, 
and  Casi  can  be  fvu^er  amended  so 
that  a  majority  of  50  or  less  Senators 
can  limit  debate  after  5  days  or  1  day  or 
even^ne-half  day  of  debate  on  any  given 

Issue. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
cited  herein,  my  firm  position  is  that 
there  should  be  no  change  at  all  in  rule 
xxiT  and  that  the  power  of  unlimited 
debate  should  continue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

November  21.   1058. 

DBAS  Sinator:  I  have  been  advised  tUat 
another  effort  will  be  made  to  change  rule 
XXII  when  the  86th  Congress  convenes. 

After  18  years  experience  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
1  am  unalterably  opposed  to  limiting  debate 
In  the  Senate,  the  cne  place  left  In  this  world 
for  free  imd  untrammeled  discussion.  My 
views  upon  this  have  beem  stated  so  often 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  fully  restate  them  here. 

Don't  you  think  it  mighty  strange  when 
oldtimers  like  Bob  La  FoUette  and  Charles 
McNary  and  men  of  their  fine  type  totally 
rejected  the  limitation  of  debate  that  some 
Senators  on  the  pretext  of  passing  some  civil 
rights  blU,  are  going  to  give  those  opposed 
to  liberal  legislation  the  chance  to  wreck  the 
passage  of  liberal  bills.  As  Senator  McNary 
so  well  stated,  "A  good  bill  has  never  been 
kiUed  by  a  filibuster,  but  many  a  bad  bill 
has  been  prevented  from  becoming  a  law  by 
a  few  fighting  liberals." 

To  go  back  even  further  into  the  history 
of  unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate,  I  quote 
Senator  Harris  of  Tennessee,  who,  in  1891, 
stated  as  follows:  "So  I  assert  with  absolute 
confidence  that  from  the  26th  day  of  March 
1806,  there  has  been  no  proposition  to  limit 
genmd  debate  in  the  Senate  that  has  not 
been  rebiiked  as  an  attack  upon  free  speech 
and  uixjn  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
people  and  dangerous  to  well-considered 
legislation  as  well  as  to  civil  liberty.  They 
have  been,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  in- 
variably defeated." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  Senator 
Harris'  quotation  that  unlimited  debate  la 
most  necessary  to  protect  our  civil  liberty, 
whereas  today  the  proponents  of  the  change 
of  rule  XXn  would  destroy  that  protection 
to  civil  liberties  just  because  they  feel  that 
a  civil  rights  bill  cannot  pass  under  existing 
rule  XXII. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  I  said  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  March  11,  1949,  in  discussing 
nile  XXH  when  I  stated,  "I  wish  to  say  that 
during  the  8  years  I  have  been  here,  I  have 
voted  for  every  bill,  without  exception,  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  civil  rights  in 
this  country.  So,  today,  I  wish  to  make  it 
very  plain  that  I  vote  to  override  the  decision 
of  the  Vice  President,  1  am  stUl  a  firm,  fight- 
ing friend  of  civil  rights — just  as  strong  a 
friend  of  civil  rights  as  I  ever  was;  and  if 
the  Democrats  will  begin  tomorrow  or  Mon- 
day with  a  really  serious  effort  to  carry  out 
Mr.  Truman's  civil-rights  program,  1  assure 
my  friend  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Lucas]  that  he  will  find  me  voting  with 
him  every  single  time.  I  hope  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  do  that.  I  hope  they  begin 
on  It  right  away,  and  never  quit  until  they 
secure  the  enactment  of  that  civll-rlghts 
program.  I  think  they  will  receive  a  great 
deal  of  support  from  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle." 

I  believe  that  we,  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  best  understand  the  great  need  to 


have  complete  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  if 
we  would  stxidy  the  speeches  of  our  prede- 
cessors in  olBce.  For  example,  read  the 
speech  of  Senator  La  FoUette  of  March  8. 
1917,  beginning  on  page  40  in  the  Conorxs- 
sioMAL  RxcoRD  in  whlch  he  also  quotes  from 
Senator  George  Gray  (Delaware);  Senator 
John  Colt  Bpooncr  (Wisconsin);  Senator 
Henry  Moore  Teller  (Colorado)  who  spoke  on 
this  subject  on  the  32d  day  of  January  1891. 
Speeches  by  other  distinguished  Senators, 
can  be  found  In  volume  116  of  the  Comgrbb- 
sioNAL  Recoro,  61st  Congress,  2d  session,  be- 
ginning on  page  1670  and  running  through 
pages  1740,  where,  in  1841,  many  distin- 
guished Senators  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  exprttssed  the  great  need  for  unlim- 
ited debate. 

In  closing.  1  regret  to  see  such  fine  men 
as  the  proponents  for  a  change  of  Senate 
rule  XXII  deceiving  themselves  in  doing 
something,  which  if  they  succeed,  I  believe 
they  will  live  to  regret. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  Lancer. 

[From  the  Congressional  Ricord,  Mar.  11, 
19491 

Mr.  Langeb.  Mr.  President,  very  briefly  I 
want  to  state  my  position  on  this  motion. 
In  the  80th  Congress  I  led  the  fight  to  have 
the  Republican  Party  carry  out  its  pledges. 
Tlie  Republi<an  Party  at  that  time  did  not 
do  so.  On  June  7,  1948,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  that  in  the  Republi- 
can platform  of  1944  the  Republicans  had 
placed  the  following  planks.    First: 

"We  pledge  the  establishment  by  Federal 
legislation  of  a  permanent  Fair  ESnployment 
Practice  Con.mlssion." 

Second : 

"AjrnPOU.  TAT 

"The  payment  of  any  poll  tax  should  not 
be  a  condition  of  voting  in  Federal  elections 
and  we  favor  Immediate  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  its  abolition." 

Third : 

"antiltnchino 

"We  favor  legislation  against  lynching  and 
pledge  our  ;iincere  efforts  In  behalf  of  its 
early  enactment." 

And,  Mr.  President,  fourth: 

"INDIANS 

"We  pledgt)  an  immediate,  just,  and  final 
settlement  ol  all  Indian  claims  between  the 
Government  and  the  Indian  citizenship  of 
the  Nation.  We  will  take  politics  out  of  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs." 

Mr.  President,  day  after  day  I  stood  upon 
this  floor,  v/hen  the  Republicans  had  a 
majority,  bei;glng  them  to  carry  out  the 
solemn  promises,  the  definite  pledges  they 
had  made  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  I  got  exactly 
7  votes  on  3  of  the  measures,  and  that  only  1 
of  them  was  piassed. 

Mr.  Presideat,  if  I  were  assured  that  after 
this  appeal  had  been  decided  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  tide  would  make  a  sincere  effort 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  President  Truman, 
I  would  not  take  the  few  minutes  X  am  tak- 
ing. I  have  a  definite  idea  as  to  their  Inten- 
tions. I  wlsli  to  make  perfectly  clear  the 
reason  why  I  shall  vote  to  overrule  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Vice  President  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

In  the  first  place.  North  Dakota  holds  a 
rather  peculiar  distinction.  At  the  time 
rule  XXII  was  adopted  that  grand  and  popu- 
lar Viking,  tht  late  Senator  Oronna,  of  North 
Dakota,  was  1  of  3  Senators  to  vote  against  it. 
Also  at  that  time  there  was  In  the  Senate  a 
man  who  was  beloved  all  over  the  country, 
and  particiUarly  by  the  people  of  North 
Dakota.  I  rei'er  to  the  late  Senator  Robert 
La  FoUette,  8r.,  one  of  the  flghtlrg  cham- 
pions— and  one  of  the  greatest — In  behalf  of 
the   common   people.     Mr.  La  FoUette  was 


elected  to  the  Senate  In  1906.  Because  he 
had  a  Ueutenant  governor  who  disagreed 
with  him  politically,  he  waited  until  1806  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Senate.  In  1817. 11  long 
years  after  Mr.  La  FoUette  first  became  a 
Member  of  this  body,  the  question  of  cloture 
came  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  no  other 
question  which  has  arisen  in  the  Senate 
during  the  8  years  I  have  been  a  Member  has 
resulted  in  my  receiving  more  telegrams  and 
more  telephone  calls  than  I  have  received  In 
this  case,  after  announcing  a  few  days  ago 
that  I  would  vote  not  to  sustain  the  antici- 
pated ruling  of  the  Vice  President. 

In  order  that  my  position  may  be  very 
clear,  I  wUh  to  say  that  I  fully  agree  wltli 
the  late  Robert  La  FoUette.  8r.  On  March 
8.  1917.  in  speaking  of  rule  XXn,  just  before 
the  vote  took  place.  Mr.  La  FoUette  said: 

"With  a  rule  such  as  is  here  propoeed  In 
force  at  that  time,  with  an  iron  band  laid 
upon  this  body  from  outside,  with  a  Con- 
gress that  in  3  years  has  reduced  itself  to 
little  more  than  a  rubber  stamp,  let  me  aak 
you.  Mr.  President,  if  you  do  not  ttUnk  a 
rule  of  this  sort  would  be  bound  to  be  pretty 
effective  cloture?  Especially  is  that  true  •• 
some  of  the  proposed  legislation  waa  of  a 
character  that  appealed  to  certain  Senators 
upon  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who,  coming 
from  States  where  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions is  a  mighty  important  Indiutry.  are 
impressed  with  legislation  that  benefits  the 
Interests  they  represent?" 

Mr.  La  FoUette  continued — and  I  invite 
this  to  the  attention  of  every  man  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  progressive.  Everyone  who  has 
studied  history  knows  that  Rome,  after  46U 
fine  years,  fell  when  JuUus  Caesar  made  him- 
self a  dictator  and  when  he  subjugated  the 
Roman  Senate  to  his  will.  The  English  Par- 
Uament  was  strong  for  many  hundred  years. 
until  Gladstone  succeeded  in  abolishing  the 
right  of  free  discussion,  at  the  time  when 
the  matter  of  freedom  for  Ireland  came  up 
for  debate  In  ParUament. 

I  read  at  this  time  what  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  said  when  a  proposal  for  cloture  waa 
before  the  Senate  32  years  ago: 

"Mr.  President,  believing  that  I  stand  for 
democracy,  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  free 
institutions,  I  shaU  stand  while  Z  am  a 
Member  of  this  body  against  any  ctotore 
that  denies  free  and  unlimited  debate.  Sir, 
the  moment  that  the  majority  Impoeee  tb* 
restriction  contained  in  the  pending  rule 
upon  this  body,  that  moment  you  win  haw 
dealt  a  blow  to  liberty,  you  will  have  broken 
down  one  of  the  greatest  weapons  against 
wrong  and  oppreaslon  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  possess.  This  Senates  is  the  only 
place  in  our  system  where,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  organized  power  behind  any 
measure  to  r\i£h  its  consideration  and  to 
compel  its  adoption,  there  is  a  chance  to  be 
heard,  where  there  is  opportunity  to  speak 
at  length,  and  where.  If  need  be,  under  the 
Constitution  of  otir  country  and  the  rules 
as  they  stand  today,  the  constitutional  right 
is  reposed  in  a  Member  of  this  body  to  halt  a 
Congress  or  a  session  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  may  undermine  the  Ubertiee  of  the 
people  and  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  Senators  have  sworn  to  support. 
When  you  take  that  power  away  from  the 
Members  of  this  body,  you  let  looee  In  a 
democracy  forces  that  in  the  end  will  be 
heard    elsewhere.    If   not   here." 

I  have  not  time  to  quote  all  of  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lettel  speech.  He  gave  one  or  two  quota- 
tions. Here  is  one  from  a  former  Senator 
from  Indiana,  Senator  Turpie.  who.  some 
SO  years  previously,  had  made  a  statement 
In  regard  to  limitation  of  debate.  This  Is 
what  Senator  Turpie  said : 

"I  heard  this  body  charaeterleed  the  other 
day  as  a  voting  Ixxly.  I  disclam  that  epithet 
very  distinctly.  I  have  heard  it  described 
elsewhere  as  a  debating  body.  I  Ht«<»i«.<i»i 
that  with  equal  disfavor.    This  body  is  beet 
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determined  by  Its  principal  characteristic. 
The  universal  law  and  genius  of  language 
have  given  a  name  to  this  body  derived  from 
Its  principal  attribute.  It  is  a  deliberative 
body — the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world." 

That  was  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  that  that  description 
of  the  United  States  Senate  was  given.  He 
continued: 

"Now,  voting  is  an  incident  to  deliberation, 
and  debate  is  an  incident  to  deliberation; 
but  when  a  body  is  chiefly  chuacteriaed  as 
deliberative  there  is  much  deliberation  apart 
from  discussion  and  dobate,  and  wholly  apart 
from  what  is  called  the  btislneas  of  voting. 

"The  essence  and  U\e  spirit  of  a  body  like 
ours,  now  over  a  century  old.  may  be  best 
gathered  from  its  rules  of  action,  the  body  of 
law  governing  It  always  very  small,  now  very 
brief.  Of  the  21  rules  properly  affecting  par- 
liamentary procedure  in  this  body  11  relate 
to  the  subject  of  deliberation.  More  than 
one-half  relate  exclusively  to  that  subject 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  debate  or  vot- 
ing. I  suppose  that  i.he  form  of  law  under 
which  the  will  of  the  majority  must  control 
this  body  embraces  ai  least  the  rules  which 
govern  us.  Here  is  rule  XXII,  one  which 
touches  us  every  day.  I  think  it  is  the  most 
frequently  operative  of  any  rule  in  the 
Senate." 

Mr.  President,  af-«r  referring  to  the 
pledges  made  by  t!ie  Republican  Party, 
which  they  did  not  keep.  I  now  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Democratic  Party — whose  mem- 
bers now  say  that  they  stand  for  clvU  rights. 
Mr.  Truman  was  a  member  of  this  body  for 
6  years.  What  does  the  cold  record  show 
as  to  what  he  did  for  civil  rlghU?  Did  he 
lead  any  fight  for  them  in  this  body,  Mr. 
President?  I  was  here  during  those  6  years. 
He  did  not  lead  one  fight  for  them.  Where 
is  he  today?  He  is  n}t  in  Washington.  Mr. 
President,  he  is  out  ILshing,  in  Florida.  That 
shows  his  great  Interest  in  this  matter. 

O  Mr.  President,  these  Negro  votes  are  very 
fine  on  election  day.  Apparently  the  Demo- 
crats think  they  have  to  make  a  showing  for 
civil  rights  this  year  and  perhapis  next  year 
and  perhaps  the  year  after  that — but  not  a 
serious  effort  to  get  these  civll-rlghts  meas- 
ures enacted:  and  the  effort  here  these  past 
10  days  has  not  been  serious. 

Mr.  Pepfkr.  Mr.  Prfsident,  wm  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  Lanoes.  I  refu.se  to  yield  at  this  time; 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PaxsiDiMo  Omcsa.  The  Eknator  from 
North  Dakota  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Lancer.  Mr.  President,  the  effort  has 
not  been  serious.  I  imagine  the  Senator 
from  Florida  might  give  us  some  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's votes  on  various  measures.  I  think 
that  he  voted  right  when  it  came  time  to 
vote;  but  at  no  time  did  he  lead  a  fight  for 
civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  whJit  a  difference.  When 
two  or  three  times  at  the  last  session  I  tried 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill  which,  under 
selective  service,  would  draft  the  last  remain- 
ing son  of  a  family  whose  two  other  sons 
had  been  killed  in  the  service,  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  stayed  here  and  had  two  ses- 
sions all  night  long — two  long,  long  night 
sessions.  But  I  have  not  seen  any  so  far  this 
session.  Mr.  President.  So  far  in  this  session 
we  have  worked  no  later  than  8  or  8  or  10 
o'clock  at  night,  and  then  we  have  quit  im- 
tll  the  next  day  at  noon,  not  11  o'clock.  I. 
for  one.  want  to  make  it  very  plain  that  at 
any  time  that  the  Democrats  really  want  to 
pass  theee  civU-rights  meastires,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  stay  here  all  night  or  stay  here  a 
week  or  a  month  in  order  to  enact  the  clvU- 
righu  program  that  Barry  Trtmum  has  advo- 
cated since  he  has  become  President. 

Not  long  ago  the  dlstinguLshed  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ives]  said  he  thought 
he  was  perhaps  as  good  a  friend  of  civil  rights 
as  was  any  other  Senator  upon  this  floor.  I 
think  he  U  correct.    I  wish  to  say  that  dur- 


ing the  8  years  I  have  been  here,  I  have  voted 
for  every  bill,  without  exception,  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  clvU  rights  in  this  coun- 
try. So,  today,  I  wish  to  make  It  very  plain 
that  when  I  vote  to  override  the  decision  of 
the  Vice  President,  I  am  still  a  firm,  fighting 
friend  of  civil  rights — just  as  strong  a  friend 
of  civil  rights  as  I  ever  was;  and  if  the  Demo- 
crats will  begin  tomorrow  or  Monday  with  a 
really  serious,  honest  effort  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Trvunan's  civll-rlghts  program,  I  assure  my 
friend  the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Lucas]  that  he  will  find  me  voting  with  him 
every  single  time.  I  hope  the  Democratic 
Party  will  do  that.  I  hope  they  begin  on  it 
right  away,  and  never  quit  until  they  secure 
the  enactment  of  that  civll-rlghts  program. 
I  think  they  wUl  receive  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port from  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  apropos  of  the  telegrams 
and  telephone  calls  on  this  matter  which 
have  been  received  by  Senators — and  two 
of  those  conununicatlons  are  rather  threat- 
ening, especially  one  from  New  York — I  wish 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  people 
who  sent  those  messages  do  not  reaUy  un- 
derstand the  problem  we  face  here,  which 
was  so  clearly  set  forth  today  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing,  let  me  say  that 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  had  no  better 
friend  than  Senator  Charles  McNary,  of  Ore- 
gon, who  at  that  time  occupied  the  desk 
next  to  the  one  I  now  have  in  this  Chamber. 
He  was  then  the  minority  leader.  I  shall 
never  forget  when  he  said  to  me  that  in  his 
judgment  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of 
democracy  was  the  fact  that  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate  exists  in  this  Chamber, 
and  I  remember  very  weU  that  when  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  sign  a  cloture  petition  I  talked  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
naUy].  and  also  secxired  the  advice  of  Sena- 
tor McNary.  of  Oregon,  and  I  did  not  sign  It. 
Certainly  when  a  Member  of  the  Senate  like 
Senator  La  FoUette,  who  was  here  11  years, 
or  a  Member  of  the  Senate  like  Senator  Mc- 
Nary, gave  me  such  advice,  I  did  not  sign 
It;  I  took  the  advice  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  Charles  McNary.  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Connallt.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Lancer.     I  yield. 

Mr.  Connallt.  I  wish  the  Senator  to  be 
correct  In  his  statement.  I  am  sure  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  asked  him  to  sign 
the  cloture  petition,  for  I  was  against  sign- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Lanoer.  That  Is  correct;  the  Senator 
from  Texas  waa  against  signing  it.  When 
such  a  petition  was  brought  to  me  and  I 
was  asked  to  sign  it,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor McNary,  of  Oregon,  joined  the  Senator 
from  Texas  in  saying  that  the  right  of  free 
and  unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  was  one 
of  the  finest  things  about  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  assure  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  DllnoU  [Mr.  Lucas], 
the  majority  leader,  that  U  he  wUl  bring  up 
this  question  of  clvU  rights  he  wUl  find  no 
better  backer  than  myself,  and  I  shall  be  one 
of  those  who  wUl  hold  up  hU  right  arm  in 
carrying  on  that  fight. 

Mr.  Lucas.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  Lanobe.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Lucas.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  Is  in  favor 
of  the  Wherry-Hayden  resolution? 

Mr.  Lamccb.  I  am  not  certain;  that  U  a 
question  we  shaU  take  up  after  this  one.  So 
far  as  the  question  of  invoking  cloture  by  a 
two-tlilrds  vote  is  concerned,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  I  favor  it  or  am  opposed  to  it. 
I  may  even  be  opposed  to  it.  I  know  that  I 
do  not  favor  cloture  by  ^aajortty^ote,  vmder 
any  consideration. 

Mr.  Lucas.  In  any  event,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  In  favor  of  free  and  unlim- 


ited debate,  and  he  has  been  In  favor  of  It 
all  the  time,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Lancer.  That  is  correct. 

iir.  Lucas.  If  the  Senator  does  not  favor 
the  Wherry-Hayden  resolution,  why  would  he 
wish  to  keep  us  here  for  a  month? 

Mr.  LANcm.  I  may  be  in  favor  of  that  reso- 
lution; I  have  not  stated  that  I  am  opposed 
to  it.  I  wish  to  study  it  and  go  over  it.  I 
do  not  wish  to  commit  myself  regarding  it 
until  I  look  It  over  and  study  it  and  hear 
the  debate  on  it.  I  may  even  wish  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  it. 

Mr.  Lucas.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  Lancer.   I  yield. 

Mr.  Lucas.  The  Senator  has  been  talking 
about  breaking  this  flUbuster,  but  he  is  in 
favor  of  free  and  unlimited  debate.  I  do  not 
quite  foUow  his  reasoning.  If  he  is  in  favor 
of  having  the  Senate  stay  here  for  a  month 
and  if  he  is  in  favor  of  free  and  unlimited 
debate. 

Mr.  Lancer.  It  is  very  simple.  If  the  Sena- 
tor needs  help,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  shaU  need  a  great  deal  of 
help. 

Mr.  Lances.  All  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  to  do  is  keep  the  Senate  in  continuous 
session.  If  that  is  done.  It  will  not  be  very 
long,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  said  to- 
day, before  we  shall  arrive  at  some  under- 
standing or  agreement  which  will  be  mu- 
tually satisfactory. 

Mr.  Lucas.  J^.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 
Mr.  Langer.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Lucas.  What  the  Senator  says  may 
be  correct;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall 
l>e  able  to  depend  on  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  when  we  finaUy  attempt  to 
break  the  filibuster,  to  help  us  to  break  it. 
because  he  may  not  be  in  favor  of  the  Hay- 
den-Wherry  resolution.  I  hope  I  can  depend 
on  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  when  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  go  along  with  us. 

Mr.  Lancer.  I  assure  the  *tn'^*^"  from 
nunois  that  I  shall  go  alone  iB.  helping 
secure  the  enactment  of  the  Tnanan  elvll- 
rights  program. 

Mr.  Lucas.  But  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  makes  some  quaUflcatlons  In  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Lances.  No;  I  make  no  qualifications. 
When  the  Senator  frcnn  IlUnois  asks  me 
whether  I  favor  a  resolution  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  ample  opportunity  to  study,  I 
say  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  favor 
it  without  the  crossing  of  a  "t"  or  the  dot- 
ting of  an  "I." 

Mr.  Matbank.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Langer.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Matbank.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  mentioned  the  name  of  the  great 
Senator  Bob  La  FoUette.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question,  because  we  were  here  to- 
gether with  another  great  Senator  from  the 
West.  Senator  Wheeler.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  well  remembers  the 
debates  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  that 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
wish  to  remind  the  Senator  that  many  a 
time  Senator  Wheeler 

Mr.  Langer.  Senator  Wheeler  stood  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time  for  free  and  unlimited 
debate  upon  this  floor. 

Mr.  Matbank.  Also,  as  I  remember,  he  was 
a  candidate,  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  Bob  La  FoUette,  of  the  Uberal  move- 
ment in  America. 

Mr.  Langer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Khowland.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Lanoer.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  wish  to  Inquire  of  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  In  view  of 
his  statement  and  In  view  of  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  with  which  the  Senate  is  faced 
on  the  question  of  fllibusterlng  on  a  motion 
to  take  up  a  matter,  how  he  anticipates  he 
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wUl  ever  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  any  clvll- 
rlghts  legislation  U  we  cannot  even  get  it 
before  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Lamoce.  It  woiUd  be  delightfully  sim- 
ple. Ju«t  as  the  Senator  from  Ifichlgan  said 
today  In  his  magnificent  address,  it  will  be 
possible  to  enact  civil-rights  legislation  Just 
as  soon  as  either  party  makes  up  Its  mind 
it  Is  going  to  do  it— any  time  Republicans 
will  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  do  It. 
The  Senator  will  remember  last  year  I 
brought  up  these  Republican  platform 
pledges.  The  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
roce  on  the  fioor  and  said  he  would  bring 
up  his  cot  every  day.  he  would  stay  here  a 
week,  or  a  month.  Just  as  soon  as  either 
the  Republicans  or  the  DemocraU  make  up 
their  minds  to  get  the  clvll-righU  program 
through  It  can  be  done.  Instead  of  that,  we 
adjourned  for  3  days  at  a  time  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  sesBlon.  Then,  In  the  last 
2  or  3  weeks,  some  of  us  who  were  oppored 
to  the  drafting  of  our  boys  under  selective 
service  were  kept  here  2  nights,  before  the 
Republican  convention  at  Philadelphia,  all 
tired  out.  We  were  kept  In  sersion  because 
Senators  wanted  t  >  adjourn  and  go  to  the 
convention.  Although  many  days  had  been 
wasted  during  the  month  or  2  or  3  months 
before  that,  there  was  an  adjournment  3 
days  ahead  of  time.  So  I  close  by  telling  the 
people  of  this  country  that  I  am  unquali- 
fiedly for  the  civil -rights  program  and  will 
help  to  enact  It— If  only  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority will  bring  It  up. 

[From  the  Concres6ional  Record,  Mar.  8, 
19171 

Mr.  La  PotiETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
Intend  to  take  any  of  the  time  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  pending  resolution,  but  as  I  sat 
here  listening  to  the  debate  I  was  reminded 
of  another  debate,  many  years  ago,  upon 
the  subject  of  cloture  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  while  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  That  debate  was  In  1891, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  to  send  for  the  Con- 
OBKsaiONAL  Record.  I  also  called  for  the 
volumes  covering  other  periods  when  the 
same  subject  had  been  before  the  Senate. 
I  have  before  me  three  volumes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  containing  the  reports 
of  discussions  which  occurred  In  the  Senate 
when  attempts  have  been  made  to  pass  In 
some  form  a  measure  of  cloture. 

I  know  how  prone  we  are,  sir.  in  our  youth, 
perhaps,  to  color  some. .'hat  the  occurrences 
and  events  that  then  fanspire.  It  has  very 
often  seemed  to  me — and  1  hope  I  will  not 
offend  against  the  proprieties  if  I  say  that 
I  have  Had  occasion  to  remark  many  times 
upon  the  public  p'.atfor^ii  that  it  has  seemed 
to  me — that  the  level  of  8tat..8manshlp  of 
our  time  In  this  body  w  ulj  sea-  cely  measure 
up  to  that  of  the  Sennf  as  I  kn'-w  it  30  years 
ago.  As  I  listened  to  the  deoate  today  I 
trust  my  colleagues  hei  :>  will  p.irdon  me  for 
saying  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  debate 
at  this  time  hardly  roti  to  th.^  Importance 
Of  the  occasion.  So,  sir,  I  shall  venture  to 
trespass  upon  the  Senate  a  sufficient  time  to 
put  into  th«  Record  some  quotations  from 
the  arguments  made  when  a  siniilar  attempt 
at  cloture  heretofore  was  made  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  State«;.  This  matter  may  not 
Interest  the  Senate,  but  I  shall  read  it  into 
the  Record  In  order  that  it  may  go  elsewhere, 
to  be  read  and  considered. 

The  present  resolution  Is  not  In  the  same 
form  In  which  clot'jre  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented at  other  times.  At  one  time  it  was 
proposed  to  make  cloture  depend  upon  the 
vote  of  the  majority.  I  have  been  Interested 
In  the  two  views  which  Senators  on  either 
side  take  of  the  present  resolution.  By 
tome  Senators  It  Is  contended  that  this  reso- 
lution is  scarcely  a  cloture  at  all,  while  still 
others  give  expression  to  the  hope  that  we 
shall  very  soon  have  cloture  In  Its  real  form. 

Mr.  President — and  until  I  shall  have  op- 
portunity to  do  so  In  a  more  ample  way,  this 


Is  the  only  reference  I  propose  to  make  at 
this  time  to  the  events  of  the  last  week — 
supposing  the  rule  of  cloture  here  proposed 
had  been  In  force  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress just  closed,  would  anybody  quesUon 
seriously  that  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion, 
as  seen  In  some  quarters  and  by  at  least  a 
majority  of  thU  body,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  command  at  any  time  Just  as 
readily  the  two-thirds  vote  of  thU  body  as 
a  majority  vote? 

Here  we  were  in  the  closing  days  of  a  short 
session  with  the  appropriation  bills  held 
back  as  perhaps  rarely  If  ever  before  In  the 
history  of  legislation— why,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say:  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  the 
Army  appropriation  bill,  I  do  know  that  the 
naval  appropriation  bill,  and  some  of  the 
other  appropriation  bills,  carried  larger  ap- 
propriations not  only  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  Government,  sir,  but  that 
the  military  and  naval  appropriation  bills 
carried  In  themselves  alone  appropriations 
as  large  as  were  required  for  the  entire  pur- 
poses of  our  Federal  Government  only  a  little 
more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  President,  were  those  bills  so  long  in 
coming  before  the  S'-nate  because  It  was  un- 
desirable that  they  should  be  discussed  here? 
In  19u7  and  190J  the  naval  appropriations 
amounted  to  only  $131  million.  I  remember 
the  figures  because  I  had  taken  some  pains  to 
make  special  investigation  with  respect  to 
the  naval  appropriation  bill  of  that  year 
and  participated  in  the  debate  upon  It  with 
other  Senators  of  the  same  mind  as  myself 
on  this  floor.  That  was  in  1938.  and  in  the 
few  years  that  have  eiapEed  It  has  Jumped, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  enormous  total  of  $532 
million.  That  such  a  bill  should  have  been 
delayed  somewhere  until  only  4  or  5  days  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  ses.^lon;  that  the  mili- 
tary appropriation  bill  did  not  come  before 
the  Senate  at  all  for  consideration  and  was 
reported  from  the  committee — I  will  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  what  day  he  reported 
It? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  came  to  the  Senate 
from  the  House.  I  think,  on  Saturday,  and 
was  rejwrted  here  on  the  following 
Wednesday. 

Mr  La  Follette  What  day  of  the  month, 
and  what  month? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  recall  the  day. 
Mr.  La  Follette.  Well,  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  Wednesday  before  the  life  of 
the  Senate  expired  on  Sunday.  Less  than  4 
days.  sir.  were  left  of  the  life  of  this  Senate 
when  that  great  bill  was  brought  In  here. 
The  general  deficiency  bill  and  the  sundry 
civil  bill,  covering  appropriations  for  the 
Government  service  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, were  also  delayed  somewhere,  bm  these 
bills,  with  other  appropriation  bills,  came 
crowding  In  during  the  last  hours  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr    President 

The    Presidino    Ofticer     (Mr.    Hughes    In 
the  chair).     Does  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin ylrld  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 
Mr.  La  Follttte.  I  do. 

Mr.  Thojias.  TTie  Army  bill  was  reported, 
according  to  the  calendar,  on  the  28th  day  of 
Fv-bruary. 

Mr.  I-a  Follette.  The  28th  of  February 
and  we  WM-e  to  adjourn  on  the  4th  of  March. 
Mr  President,  that  bill  contained  legisla- 
tive provisions  never  before  presented  to  an 
American  Congress.  Universal  military 
training  was  embodied  In  it.  With  all  of 
the  other  subjects  Involving  great  Increases 
In  expenditures,  there  was  this  proposition 
Involving  a  complete  change  of  policy,  and 
the  Senate  must  dispose  of  It  within  6  days. 
There  were  piled  up  here  these  great  appro- 
priation bills  carrying  Important  and  far- 
reaching  changes  In  our  law;  propositions 
that  should  be  thoroughly  digested  before 
Eu:tlon  should  be  had;  and  on  top  of  all  that, 
about  50  hours  before  the  Congress  was  to 
adjourn,  there  was  brought  In  a  bill  of  un- 


certain grant  of  power  to  another  depart- 
ment.  a  bill  which  In  the  minds  of  the  beet 
students  of  constitutional  government,  the 
best  authorities  on  International  law. 
trenches  upon  the  constitutional  authority 
of  Congress,  and  seeks  to  invest  In  another 
department  of  this  Government  p>owerB  de- 
nied by  the  Constitution.  With  yova  calen- 
dar loaded  with  theee  Immense  appropriation 
bills,  carrying  unheard-of  propositions  of 
legislation,  you  then  bring  in  a  bill  of  that 
character  and  demand  that  debate  shall  be 
made  to  conform  to  that  condition  of  things. 
With  a  rule  tuch  as  U  here  proposed  In 
force  at  that  time,  with  an  Iron  hand  laid 
upon  this  body  from  outside,  with  a  Congress 
that  in  3  years  has  reduced  Itself  to  little 
more  than  a  rubber  stamp,  let  me  ask  you. 
Mr.  President,  If  you  do  not  think  a  rule  of 
this  sort  would  be  bound  to  be  pretty  effec- 
tive cloture?  Erpecially  is  that  true  as  some 
of  the  proposed  legislation  was  of  a  character 
that  appealed  to  certain  Senators  upon  this 
side  of  the  Chamber,  who  coming  from  States 
where  the  manufacture  of  munitions  Is  a 
mighty  important  industry,  are  Impressed 
with  legislation  that  benetits  the  Interests 
they  represent? 

Mr.  President,  believing  that  I  stand  for 
democracy,  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  free 
Institution.^.  I  shall  stand  while  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  against  any  cloture  that 
denies  free  and  unlimited  debate.  Sir.  the 
moment  that  the  majority  Imposes  the  re- 
striction contained  In  the  pending  rule  upon 
this  body,  that  moment  you  will  have  dealt 
a  blow  to  liberty,  you  will  have  broken  down 
one  of  the  greatest  weapons  against  wrong 
and  oppression  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  possess.  This  Senate  is  the  only  place 
in  our  system  where,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  organized  power  t>ehlnd  any  measure  to 
rush  Its  consideration  and  to  compel  Its 
adoption,  there  Is  a  chance  to  be  heard, 
where  there  Is  opportunity  to  speak  at  length, 
and  where.  If  need  be.  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country  and  the  rules  as  they 
stand  today,  the  constitutional  right  is  re- 
posed in  a  Member  of  this  body  to  halt  a 
Congress  or  a  session  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  may  undermine  the  liberties  of  the 
people  and  be  In  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  Senators  have  sworn  to  support. 
When  you  take  that  power  away  from  the 
Members  of  this  body,  you  let  loose  In  a 
democracy  forces  that  In  the  end  will  be 
heard  elsewhere.  If  not  here. 

Now,  sir.  along  that  line,  I  want  to  put 
Into  the  Recorh  of  the  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing that  Is  to  be  carried  out  here  the  most 
thoughtful  words  and  reflections  of  some  of 
our  ablest  statesmen.  I  regret,  sir,  that  I 
had  not  the  time  to  examine  the  Record  at 
greater  length.  The  very  fact  that  from 
its  earlier  days  there  has  been  free  discus- 
sion In  the  Senate,  and  that  the  ablest  and 
the  most  patriotic  statesmanship  of  the 
country  has  overwhelmingly  defeated  the 
kind  of  a  rule  pending  here  today,  seems  to 
me  should  make  Senators  hesitate  to  bring 
in  this  resolution  and  secure  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

Had  I  been  on  the  floor  at  the  moment 
this  resolution  was  reported — I  came  In  a 
minute  or  two  later — I  would,  of  course, 
have  Interposed  an  objection  to  Its  being 
disposed  of  today.  It  Is  too  vastly  Impor- 
tant. It  has  been  considered  in  all  time 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  too 
vastly  lmp»ortant  to  be  disposed  of  in  any 
summary  way.  Whenever  it  has  been 
brought  before  this  body  heretofore  It  has 
been  debated  at  great  length  and  most  seri- 
ously both  by  the  Members  who  favored  it 
and   by  the  Members  who  opposed  It. 

I  do  not  say.  Mr.  President,  that  argu- 
ments cannot  be  furnished  for  It.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
hours  of  the  recent  session  do  not  fumlsti 
such  argument,  and  those  proceedings  made 
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the  occasion  for  bringing  forward  this  rule 
at  this  time.  At  another  time  it  could  not 
have  t>een  done.  But  when  there  is  Inter- 
posed here  on  this  floor  an  obstacle  to  the 
execlse  of  a  constitutional  right — for  a  con- 
stitutional right  ln<:ludes  your  rights  under 
the  rules  which  the  Constitution  says  this 
body  shall  adopt,  and  In  resisting  legislation 
that  overturns  the  Constitution — it  includes 
the  exercise  of  all  of  your  rights  under  those 
rules,  Mr.  President 

I  promised  myself,  when  I  took  the  floor, 
not  to  discuss  that  so  with  that  statement 
I  stop 

Mr.  President,  I  :,hall  read  the  argument 
made  by  Mr.  Turple,  of  Indiana,  when  a 
similar  resolution  was  before  the  Senate. 
It  covers  one  or  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Aft«»r  that  I  shall  quote  from 
Mr.  Spooner.  and  Judge  Gray,  then  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Teller,  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  others,  whose  names  I  ha\e 
before  me.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  have 
had  time  to  read  tl.rough  these  debates  and 
put  Into  the  Congressional  Record  such 
portions  as  I  believe  should  be  considered 
by  Senators  before  they  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

Let  me  say  to  the  new  Members  who  have 
been  recently  sworn  In  here  that  It  may 
seem  to  you  a  very  reasonable  proposition. 
The  Senators  supporting  it  say.  "Why,  two- 
thirds  must  be  In  favor  of  It.'"  But  Sen- 
ators, you  will  find  before  you  have  t)een 
here  very  long  that  there  Is  an  organization 
upon  each  side  of  this  Chamber:  that  each 
organization  arranges  the  committee  assign- 
menu  for  its  side:  and  that  the  way  the 
committees  are  constructed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  life  of  every  Congress  means  the 
control  of  legislation  for  the  entire  Con- 
gress. Then,  having  so  apportioned  the 
Members  of  this  body  in  committee  arrange- 
ments. If  It  seems  to  be  the  will  of  the  com- 
bined organizations.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
hold  back  the  legislation  in  those  commit- 
tees until  the  last  hours  of  the  session. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  desire  of  Sen- 
ators to  get  away,  to  go  to  their  homes,  the 
desire  to  take  care  of  the  departments,  to 
be  out  from  under  the  criticism  of  having 
held  up  appropriation  bills  and  starved  the 
Government— all  that,  Mr.  President,  comes 
upon  them  with  a  weight  that  Is  IrresisUble; 
and  one  after  another  they  break  down  and 
yield,  and  the  program  goes  through,  no 
matter  what  It  may  contain.  This  rule  will 
furnish  an  additional  Incentive  to  hold  back 
Important  legislation  until  the  closing  hours 
of  a  session,  as  it  makes  the  majority  certain 
of  success  in  carrying  through  lU  program. 

I  think,  sir,  that  I  will  first  read  a  brief 
passage  or  two  from  the  very  able  and  ex- 
tended address  of  former  Senator  Gray,  now 
an  honored  member  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
At  one  point  In  his  discussion  of  the  22d  of 
January    1891     (reading)  : 

"Mr.  Gray.  It  Is  all  a  farce  to  talk  at)out 
the  reasonable  limit  of  debate  In  the  opinion 
of  majorities." 

This  was  a  majority  proposition.  His 
reasoning  would  make  it  Just  as  applicable 
to  a  majority  of  two-thirds. 

"It  Is  all  a  farce  to  talk  about  the  reason- 
able limit  of  debate  In  the  opinion  of  major- 
ities. If  you  are  to  be  content  that  free  speech 
and  liberty  of  debate  have  any  place  longer 
In  American  Institutions. 

"You  say  that  the  power  of  obstruction 
must  be  put  down,  must  be  taken  from  the 
minority,  that  it  U  Intolerable,  this  oppor- 
tunity and  liberty  of  obstruction  that  the 
minority  has.  when  the  majority  makes  up 
lU  mind.  Very  weU.  Let  us  destroy  the 
power  of  obstruction  and  you  have  destroyed 
free  parliamentary  government.  Obstruction 
Is  the  very  weapon  of  liberty  In  all  English- 
speaking  countries  TJiere  Is  no  unimpeded 
path  for  a  majority  tb  walk  in,  no  unob- 
structed road  for  its  will  to  be  worked 
through,  unless  that  road  and  that  path  lead 


to  despotism.  Obstruction  In  parliamentary 
proceedings  by  a  minority  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  some  of  the  grandest  achieve- 
ments of  human  liberty  that  this  world  has 
known.  You  cannot  do  away  with  It.  You 
cannot  destroy  It  without  at  the  same  time 
doing  away  with  the  muniments  of  freedom 
and  destroying  liberty  Itself. 

"We  can  put  up  with  obstruction,  we  can 
pay  the  price  of  our  liberties,  Mr.  President; 
we  can  dispense  with  the  haste  and  with  the 
so-called  business  methods  that  obtain  In 
some  parliamentary  bodies,  because  we  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  liberty.  If  you 
want  a  smoothly  working  machine,  if  you 
want  a  governmental  frameworlc  that  will 
produce  at  the  least  expense  and  in  the  short- 
est time  given  results,  then  I  say  go  to  your 
desfxjticm.  go  to  a  crowned  czar,  or  go  to  an 
unrestrained  majority,  an  unobstructed  ma- 
jority, and  there  you  will  get  results  speedily, 
quickly,  and  Inexpensively,  without  cost  ot 
time.  But  you  will  get  other  results,  too. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  will  have  to  die  and 
the  spirit  of  American  liberty  will  have  to 
siifTer  a  fatal  lesion  before  that  desirable 
state  of  things  can  be  brought  about." 

I  pass  over  some  oi  this.  Still  quoting 
from  former  Senator  Gray,  from  the  same 
debate.  I  read  the  following.  Let  me  say 
that  he  had  been  Interrupted  and  reminded 
that  the  British  Parliament,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Gladstone,  had  adopted  a  cloture. 
His  reply  to  that  matter,  which  was  brought 
to  his  aiteiitlon  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.   Aldrich.   was  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  time 
he  led  his  party  In  the  adoption  of  that  rule 
was  the  inveterate,  uncompromising  foe  of 
home  rule  in  Ireland.  He  was  deaf  to  their 
appeals.  He  would  not  listen  to  the  argu- 
ment or  to  the  speech  of  those  who  were 
defending  its  people  and  pleading  for  its 
women  and  children.  But,  sir.  since  that 
unhappy  day  Mr.  Gladstone  was  great  enough 
and  big  enough  and  grand  enough  to  put 
behind  him  the  errors  he  then  ccmmitted. 
and  to  come  out  and  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  gallant  band  of  Englishmen  who 
are  fighting  today  for  the  liberty  of  Ireland." 
Now : 

"No,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  need  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  yet  for  examples  to  follow  In 
order  that  we  may  stifle  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  That 
example  does  not  commend  Itself  to  the 
good  sense  and  to  the  patriotic  instincts  of 
the  American  people.  Cloture,  this  for- 
eigner, with  strange  air  and  mien,  who  can- 
not talk  the  English -American  speech,  who 
has  not  the  accent  of  liberty  on  his  tongue, 
comes  here  and  Is  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  Senate  for  admission  and  to  be  taken  In 
and  made  at  home.  It  may  do  in  France;  It 
may  do  in  Austria;  it  may  do  In  Germany; 
but  It  will  not  thrive  when  transplanted  on 
American  soil — " 

That  great  Democrat.  Mr.  President,  will 
live  to  bow  his  head  at  the  action  forced  upon 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  great 
majority  of  his  own  party  now  here. 

Listen  to  him  further : 
"and  I   predict  that  it  will  wither  and  die 
before  another  year  has  rolled  around. 

"What  did  Bentham  say.  that  great  politi- 
cal philosopher? 

"  'In  France  the  terrible  decrees  of  ur- 
gency for  the  closing  of  discussion  may  well 
be  remembered  with  dread.  They  were 
formed  for  the  subjugation  of  the  minority 
and  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  argtmient 
which  they  dreaded.* 

"And  that  Is  the  purpose  here.  It  is  the 
purpoae  everywhere  where  it  has  ever  been 
applied.  In  the  countries  where  It  obtained 
as  an  Institution,  censorship  of  the  press 
went  hand  In  hand  with  It.  You  cannot 
stlfie  free  debate  and  also  keep  a  free  press. 
You  will  after  a  while  get  Impatient  of  the 
strictures  and  the  criticisms  of  a  free,  un- 
trammeled  press. 


"Allen  and  sedition  laws  are  of  kindred 
blood  with  this  rule.  They  did  not  fiourlsh 
long  In  American  soil.  But  they  were  good 
men  who  voted  for  these  alien  and  sedition 
laws.  I  can  see  them  now  with  tlieir  p>eri- 
wlgged  heads  and  their  ruffled  sliirts  and 
their  buff  vests  and  shadbelly  coats,  the  very 
essence  of  respectability.  They  represented 
the  conservative  classes.  They  were  good 
fathers,  and  good  husbands,  and  {;ood  citi- 
zens, and  good  neighbors,  and  they  were 
somewhat  shocked  and  scandalized  at  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  they  said,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  say  or  has  said 
In  substance,  'Oh.  we  do  not  oppose  liberty: 
it  Is  license  that  we  oppo.->e.  We  do  not  op- 
pose freedom  of  debate:  it  is  only  unreason- 
able freedom  of  debate  that  we  oppose.* 
And  so  they  said,  'The  liberty  of  the  press 
Is  dear  to  us;  but,  my  friend,  you  must 
recollect  there  is  a  difference  between  liberty 
and  license. 

"  License  will  not  do.' " 
He  Is  still  quoting  from  these  gentlemen: 
"  'Liberty  of  the  press — we  grant  that. 
Let  us  see  the  article.  Well,  that  may  do;  it 
is  coming  very  near  the  verge  cf  license, 
though;  and,  if  It  does,  then  the  alien  and 
sedition  law,  scandalum  magnattim,  must 
apply,  and  the  editor  must  abide  the  pains 
and  penalties.  You  must  recollect  In  con- 
ducting this  sheet  that  you  are  not  to  cross 
the  line.  Liberty  we  ought  to  maintain. 
Liberty.  We  all  love  liberty.  Liberty  of  the 
press  Is  one  of  the  watchwords  of  freedom. 
But  license,  oh,  that  Is  a  different  thing. 
License  tends  to  the  demoralization  of  the 
community;  license  tends  to  the  sapping  of 
the  foundations  of  social  order,  and  it  will 
not  do  to  tolerate  it." " 

Resuming  his  argtunent  he  said: 
"And  so  Senators  will  find,  when  you  at- 
tempt to  draw  the  distinction  between  free- 
dom of  debate  and  what  Is  unreasonable 
freedom  of  debate,  that  you  will  run  into 
the  same  shadowy  ground,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  trespassing  upon  the  liberties  that 
belong  to  all  American  citizens,  and  you  will 
find  you  cannot  erect  any  standard  between 
llt)erty  and  license;  you  have  got  to  leave  it 
to  work  Itself  out  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  themselves;  and  that  has  served  from 
the  beginning  until  now  to  save  us  from  all 
the  resulU  that  were  prophesied  from  un- 
trammeled  liberty  of  the  press. 

"Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  obnoxious 
to  every  sentiment  of  American  freedom. 
Its  companions  are  such  as  I  have  described. 
It  must  go  hand  In  hand  with  alien  and 
sedition  laws  and  with  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  as  it  has  In  all  the  countries 
whence  the  cloture,  this  foreigner,  this 
exotic,  has  come. 

"I  do  hope,  I  do  believe,  I  express  the  con- 
fidence now  as  an  American  Senator,  that 
there  will  be  no  line  drawn  in  that  alley 
that  shall  separate  the  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  this  measure,  but  that  the  votes 
will  cross  that  line  and  there  will  be  a 
majority — I  trust  not  a  partisan  majority, 
but  a  majority  of  American  Senators  who 
will  continue  to  vindicate  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  American  liberty  and  parliamentary 
freedom  as  they  have  existed  for  a  hundred 
years  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 
Now,  Mr.  President.  I  read  Just  a  para- 
graph from  former  Senator  Teller.  He  makes 
in  his  opening  sentence  some  reference  to 
the  statehood  bill,  to  which  reference  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate: 

"Mr.  Teller.  Mr.  President.  I  am  myself 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  statehood  bill  and 
prepared  to  do  anything  which  I  think  Is 
Just  and  consistent  with  my  duty  here  to 
further  that  object.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Spooner].  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  as  to 
the  desirability  of  maintaining  in  this  body 
the  right  of  free  discussion.  I  have  myself 
had  occasion  In  the  numl>er  of  years  1  have 
served  here  to  see  the  advantage  of  It. 


'v. 
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chvuetts  . — 

thinks  did  not  have  any  element  of  force 
In  it,  would  have  become  a  law  IX  we  had 
had  a  cloture  rule.    I,  myself,  waa  an  active 

0  jponent  of  that  bill.  If  it  did  not  have  the 
element  of  force  in  It.  It  had  In  It,  In  my 
judgment  at  that  time,  the  element  of  fraud, 
and  created  an  opportunity  for  dishonest 
people  to  meddle  with  elections.  But  I  do 
not  care  to  discuss  that  question.  I  be- 
lieve that  discussion  created  a  sentiment 
ard  belief  In  this  body — and  It  was  very 
much  of  the  character  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed In  the  debate  which  Is  going  on  here 
this  morning— that  It  was  not  wise  to  pass 
that  b'll.  While  that  bill  was  not  voted  on 
directly,  the  men  who  voted  to  displace  it 
were  the  men  who  would  have  voted  against 
It  If  there  had  been  a  vote  taken  upon  it. 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  little  restive 
sometimes,  and  probably  once  or  twice  I  have 
said  some  things  which  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  as  to  the  length  of  the  discussion  on 
the  statehood  bill,  but  I  myself  will  not  vote 
for  anything,  directly  or  Indirectly,  which 
will  Indicate  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
censure  the  minority,  or  that  will  look  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  any  method,  either 
legal  or  moral,  which  may  prevent  any  Sen- 
ator from  exercising  his  Judgment  In  secur- 
ing delay  whenever  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
do  so. 

"I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  some- 
where In  the  Government  of  this  country 
a  place  where  unrestricted  and  untrammeled 
debate  may  be  had.  I  believe  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  creation  of  this  body  that 
deliberation  and  thought  and  delay  might  be 
secured  for  great  questions  which  might  for 
the  time  being  unduly  agitate  the  public 
mind,  either  because  of  Intense  partisanship 
or  for  any  other  reason." 

He  could  not  have  had  In  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Impending  horror  of  war,  but  some 
lesser  excitement  where  he  thought  It  would 
be  Justifiable  for  any  Senator  to  exercise  his 
rights  on  this  floor  to  delay;  and  when  I 
refer  to  a  war  measure  I  refer  to  one  that 
does  not  threaten  Invasion,  not  one  which 
Infringes  upon  rights  which  have  not  already 
been  surrendered  "and  I  believe  that  there 
Is  nothing  which  can  so  secure  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  righteous  and  Just  legislation  as 
the  right  on  this  floor  to  discuss  In  every 
way  and  to  delay  by  every  method  which 
shall  meet  the  approval  of  Senators  acting 
under  oath  all  bills  or  measures  which  they 
think  are  improper  and  unwise." 

Mark  you,  the  attempt  to  get  cloture  here 
was  following  a  debate  protracted  not  only 
days  but  weeks. 

"I  was  delighted"  says  Senator  Teller.  "I 
was  delighted  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  say  what  he  has  said 
this  morning.  I  believe  he  expresses  the 
best  thought  of  this  body  when  he  says  that 
he  Is  In  favor  of  untrammeled  debate  and 
unrestricted  obstruction  when.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  Senators,  such  a  course  Is  necessary." 

I  now  turn  to  read  a  few  words  from 
former  Senator  Spooner,  who  was  at  that 
time  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
In  the  first  statement  that  I  will  read  many 
Senators  who  are  altogether  new  to  this 
body  or  have  been  here  perhaps  for  only  a 
term  will  find  reflection  In  their  own,  minds 
of  the  sentiment  which  he  expresses  as^o  how 
he  was  Impressed  when  he  first  entered  this 
body  as  to  this  matter. 

"There  was  a  time  when  I  was  in  favor 
of  clotiire — " 

Says  Senator  Spooner — 

"There  was  a  time  when  I  was  in  favor 
of  a  cloture.  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  now  for  13  years.  I  have  been  very 
constant  in  my  attendance  upon  Its  sessions; 

1  have  been  somewhat  active  In  all  contro- 
verted matters  which  have  been  before  the 
Senate.    I  have  seen  times  when  Members  of 


conscience,  felt  constrained  to  resist  the 
passage  of  measures  which  they  thought  were 
unconstitutional,  or  which  they  thought.  If 
constitutional  and  passed,  would  be  subver- 
sive of  great  public  Interests. 

"I  am  frank  to  admit  that  years  ago,  when 
I  was  first  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  a 
struggle  of  that  kind  came,  I  was  very  restive 
under  It.  I  thought  that  a  minority  ought 
not  to  be  able  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
legislation. 

"But.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  any  legislative  body  In  this  world  which 
accomplishes  as  much  in  a  deliberate, 
thoughtful,  and  careful  way  as  the  Senate 
accomplishes  under  its  existing  rules.  The 
very  freedom  which  is  accorded  to  Senators 
here  assures  debate,  which  would  not  occur 
If  we  had  a  previous  question.  There  would 
of  necessity  be  an  exclusion  of  many  from 
debate. 

"I  have  often  seen  In  the  newspapers  and 
I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  debate  is  of 
no  effect  In  this  body.  That  is  not  true.  I 
appeal  to  every  Senator  here  if  the  contrary 
is  not  true,  as  is  shown  at  every  session  re- 
peatedly upon  full  debate,  because  Senators 
desire  here  to  get  at  the  right.  Sometimes 
we  are  constrained  by  political  prejudice  and 
more  or  less  of  partisanship  where  proposed 
legislation  may  have  a  political  phase,  but 
in  the  matters  of  legislation  almost  univer- 
sally debate  In  this  body  has  had  great 
weight,  and  many  Members  have  risen  and 
acknowledged  a  change  of  view  because  of  a 
discussion  which  has  taken  place.  It  would 
be  quite  absurd  to  have  It  understood  that 
debate  is  of  no  consequence  here. 

"This  power  to  stop  the  hasty  passage  of 
bills  by  a  single  objection  In  the  afternoon 
sometimes  when  we  take  up  the  calendar  has 
been  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  country.  We 
rely  largely  upon  committees.  Sometimes 
the  committees  act  hastily  and  Improvldent- 
ly — all  the  committees.  Sometimes  bills  are 
reported  alon^  toward  the  end  of  the  session 
by  a  poll  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  it  has  often  happened  that  objection  to 
a  bill  has  delayed  it  for  an  hour  until  the 
Senator  In  charge  could  explain  It;  and  it 
has  often  happened  the  delay  brought  about 
a  conference  which  disclosed  a  defect  in  the 
bill  which  was  remedied  by  amendment. 

"It  is  true  that  when  a  bill  is  objected  to 
by  a  single  Senator  It  Is  possible,  under  the 
rules,  to  move  to  proceed  to  Its  consideration. 
I  appeal  to  Senators  that  that  rarely  becomes 
necessary,  and  by  comnion  consent,  as  a  rule, 
when  a  measure  Is  objected  to  It  goes  over 
for  examination,  and  that  delay  seldom  falls 
to  be  useful 

"For  one  I  have  become  convinced  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  as  they  are 
the  Interest  of  the  public,  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Is  better  subserved  than  it  would  be  had 
we  a  cloture." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  most  remarkable 
argument,  one  which  has  Impressed  me  very 
strongly.  It  contains  views  upon  this  ques- 
tion which,  I  think,  should  have  a  place  In 
this  debate:  but  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
time  tonight.  I  know  Senators  are  anxious 
to  act  upon  this  resolution,  and  If  I  can  omit 
portions  of  this  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
I  understand  that  I  have  consent  to  print 
it  all. 

"Really,  then,  the  true  rule " 

Mr.  Overman.  From  whom  Is  the  Senator 
reading? 

Mr.  La  Follettk.  From  Senator  Turple, 
of  Indiana.  Senator  Turple  was  regarded 
In  his  service,  and  I  think  he  has  been  since 
by  all  Senators  familiar  with  the  debates, 
as  one  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers 
who  ever  sat  in  this  body. 

"Really,  then,  the  true  rule  Is  there  la 
but  one  way,  and  has  been  but  one  way 
since  1806,  of  procuring  or  bringing  about 


Theoretloally  one  might 
the  case  and  one  Member  of  this  body  may 
at  any  time  prevent  a  vote  upon  any  meas- 
ure, legislation  has  not  been  very  frequent, 
has  l)een  very  rare,  has  been  very  uncom- 
mon in  this  branch;  but  practically  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  one  Member  objecting  to 
unanimous  consent,  this  missing  unit,  has 
been  always  absent.  He  has  been  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence.  So  that  vote* 
upon  the  passage  of  bills,  final  votes  upon 
the  determination  of  any  questions  what- 
ever have  been  as  frequent  here  as  In  the 
other  branch  of  the  Nitlonal  Legislature; 
and  taking  the  whole  body  of  legislation, 
subjected  as  it  has  been  to  this  rule  In  the 
Senate  that  a  vote  cannot  be  taken  with- 
out unanimous  consent,  whatever  other  ef- 
fect the  rule  has  had  It  has  not  had  the 
effect  to  diminish  the  amount  or  quantity 
of  legislation  or  the  sum  of  useful,  impor- 
tant, and  effectual  legislation  upon  all  sub- 
jects  which    the   people   demanded. 

"It  Is  very  often  said,  sir.  that  the  ma- 
jority in  this  country  rules — I  have  heard 
it  repeated  once  or  twice  In  the  discussion 
upon  the  question  of  cloture — and,  there- 
fore, that  the  majority  In  this  body  should 
rule.  That  statement  Is  much  too  broad, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  whole  country 
or  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  is 
much  better  made  In  this  way.  and  can  be 
only  truly  made  in  this  way:  the  will  of  the 
majority  expressed  under  the  form  of  law. 
or  In  the  form  of  law,  or  by  the  form  of 
law.  or  in  accordance  with  the  form  of  law. 
governs  in  this  country  and  governs  in  this 
bodv.  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

"The  first  form  of  law  to  which  the  ma- 
jority Is  subject  Is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  re8i>ect  to  this  body 
the  second  form  of  law  is  its  own  rules. 
The  majority  In  this  body  controls  Ita 
action  when  action  is  taken.  It  passes  a 
bill  or  defeats  a  bill.  But  the  majority  In 
this  body  has  never  decided  either  when 
action  shall  be  taken  or  whether  action 
shall  be  taken  at  all.  That  has  always  de- 
pended upon  the  unit,  the  smallest  possible 
minority.  It  Is  the  smallest  conceivable 
minority  of  this  body  which  determines  the 
question  when  action  or  whether  action 
shall  be  taken. 

"I  heard  this  body  characterlMd  the  other 
day  as  a  voting  body.  I  disclaim  that 
epithet  very  distinctly.  I  have  beam  It 
described  elsewhere  as  a  debating  t>ody.  I 
disclaim  that  with  equal  disfavor.  This 
body  Is  best  determined  by  Its  principal 
characteristic.  The  universal  law  and 
genius  of  language  have  given  a  name  to 
this  body  derived  from  its  principal  at- 
tribute. It  is  a  deliberative  body— the 
greatest  deliberative  body  In  the  world. 

"Now,  voting  is  an  Incident  to  delibera- 
tion, and  debate  is  an  Incident  to  delibera- 
tion: but  when  a  body  is  chiefly  character- 
ized as  deliberative  there  U  much  delibera- 
tion apart  from  discussion  and  det>ate.  and 
wholly  apart  from  what  Is  called  the  busi- 
ness of  voting. 

"The  essence  and  the  spirit  of  a  body  like 
ours,  now  over  a  century  old,  may  be  beet 
gathered  from  Its  rules  of  action,  the  body 
of  law  governing  it  alwairs  very  small,  now 
very  brief.  Of  the  21  rules  properly  affect- 
ing parliamentary  procedure  in  this  body 
11  relate  to  the  subject  of  deliberation. 
More  than  one-half  relate  exclusively  to 
that  subject  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
debate  or  voting.  I  suppose  that  the  form 
of  law  under  which  the  will  of  the  majority 
mtist  control  this  body  embraces  at  least 
the  rules  which  govern  us.  Here  is  rule 
Xxn,  one  which  touches  us  every  day.  I 
think  It  is  the  most  frequently  operative  of 
any  rule  In  the  Senate." 
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Then  he  gives  rule  XXII,  as  follows: 
"strut  XXn.   PR«C1DENC1  OF   MOnOlfB 

"  'When  a  question  Is  pending  no  motion 
shall  be  received,  but — 
"  -To  adjourn. 

"  'To  adjourn   to   a  day   certain,  or  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourn.  It  shall  be  to  a 
day  certain, 
••  'To  take  a  recess, 

•'  "To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

•  'To  lay  on  the  table, 
"  'To  postpone  indefinitely, 
"  'To  postpone  to  a  day  certain, 
"  'To  commit, 
"  "To  amend; 

"  'which  several  motioru  shall  have  prece- 
dence as  they  stand  arranged." 

"Now,  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  these 
motions  which  relates  to  a  vote  of  this  as- 
sembly, to  debate  by  It.  but  all  relate  pri- 
marily to  the  business  of  this  body,  which 
Is  deliberation,  and  they  are  all  what  are 
called  dilatory  motions  relating  only  to  de- 
liberation. Take,  for  instance,  the  motion 
to  adjourn.  What  relation  has  that  to  the 
merits  of  any  bill  or  measure  pending  before 
this  body?  Take  the  motion  to  adjourn,  the 
first  in  precedence,  taking  precedence  of  any 
question  pending  here,  what  possible  rela- 
tion has  that  to  the  meriU  of  any  question 
pending?     None. 

"What  is  the  reason,  then,  why  the  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  has  attached  to  It  this 
superlative  excellence  that  It  shall  be  first 
in  order  and  shall  precede  all  others?  I 
have  heard  It  very  frequently  said  the  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  is  always  in  order,  and  It  Is 
very  seldom  out  of  order.  The  chair  is 
brnmd  almost  In  any  circunutances  to  en- 
tertain It.  It  has  become  almost  a  maxim, 
the  motion  to  adjourn  Is  always  in  order. 
It  has  not  been  always  in  order.  The  rule 
is  only  as  old  as  the  revolution  of  1688. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  house  could  not  ad- 
journ (I  am  speaking  of  another  parliamen- 
tary body)  while  the  8|>eaker  remained  in 
the  chair:  and  the  speaker,  a  servile  tool  of 
the  Crown,  remained  in  the  chair  26.  48. 
even  at  one  time,  as  it  is  said.  60  hours, 
failing  to  recognize  the  motion  to  adjourn, 
refusing  to  put  It,  refusing  to  consider  it, 
and  holding  the  body  in  session  simply  by 
his  presence  In  the  chair. 

'It  was  under  such  necessity  that  the  rule 
now  become  a  maxim,  the  statute  now  worn 
out,  has  become  the  common  law  of  parlia- 
mentary bodies,  that  the  motion  to  adjourn 
shall  always  be  in  order;  and  the  reason 
given  for  it  la  that  private  conference  among 
members  U  preferable  to  debate,  and  that 
the  body  must  always  have  an  opportunity 
at  least  of  resorting  to  privy  conference  If 
it  so  determine. 

"I  might  go  on  and  notice  each  of  these 
nine  dilatory  motions  in  detail  to  show  how 
every  one  of  them  relates  solely  to  delibera- 
tion, to  show  how  this  rule  XXII,  connected 
as  It  is  with  all  our  procedure  here,  dally, 
hourly,  was  characterized  and  will  charac- 
terize this  body  as  long  as  It  exists  as  pre- 
eminently deliberative. 

"All  these  dilatory  motions  resting  In  rule 
XXII  have  their  foundation  In  a  rule  yet 
older  than  any  In  this  compilation.  It  Is  a 
rule  older  than  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Itself.  All  these  dilatory  motions  re- 
lating to  deliberation,  so  carefully  guarded, 
so  long  observed,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  are  founded 
upon  a  rule  not  published  In  this  body  of 
rules,  neither  numbered  nor  classified.  The 
first  rule  to  which  all  our  rules  are  subject. 
sir,  the  first  rule  of  parliamentary  procedure 
proper,  is  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"  "The  yeas  and  nays  of  the  Members  of 
either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the 
desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journal.' 
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"The  whole  series  of  dllat<M7  motions  and 

parliamentary  action  upon  subjects  here 
rests  for  foundation  upon  the  rule  I  have 
just  read  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  speak  of  it  as  the  first  rule 
of  this  body.  It  is  the  first.  It  is  older 
than  any  of  the  other  rules.  It  is  the  first; 
it  Is  a  part  of  the  paramount  law  of  the 
land. 

"One  might  think,  in  reading  it  casually, 
that  there  had  certainly  been  a  mistake  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution;  that,  as 
was  said  of  Homer,  they  nodded  when  they 
put  such  a  mere  surface,  at  first  thought, 
provision  Into  and  made  It  a  part  of  the 
organic  law,  as  they  might  have  provided  In 
that  Instrument,  sir,  that  you  should  rise  to 
your  feet  when  putting  a  question  to  the 
body,  or  that  a  Senator  In  addressing  you 
should  rise  from  his  seat. 

"Sir,  this  provision  does  not  belong  to  that 
class.  Why  Is  It  found  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States?  Senators  have  claimed 
here  that  a  provision  to  cut  off  debate  Is 
absolutely  necessary  and  of  the  highest 
superlative  Importance.  Why  was  not  that 
made  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  Senators  have  claimed  here 
that  a  provision  that  a  vote  shall  be  and 
must  be  taken  at  some  stage,  at  a  certain 
stage — in  other  words,  the  closure — Is  Im- 
perious, Is,  in  the  language  of  the  honorable 
and  learned  Senator  from  Connecticut,  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  transaction  of  what 
Is  called  the  business  of  the  Senate  and  the 
business  of  the  country. 

"Why.  then,  was  not  provision  made  for 
cloture  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?  The  question  may  be  asked.  Why 
should  the  Constitution  makers  have  con- 
cerned themselves  at  all  about  e  parliamen- 
tary rule  for  the  government  of  this  body? 
But  as  they  have  done  so.  it  becomes  very 
legitimate  to  ask  why  did  they  not  provide 
for  the  cloture  and  for  the  cessation  of  de- 
bate, as  It  Is  said  such  rules  exceed  In  neces- 
sity and  Importance  all  other  parliamentary 
rules. 

"Let  us  examine  this  parliamentary  rule 
in  the  Constitution.  What  was  the  object 
of  It?  Some  man  might  say  the  object  of 
this  was  to  make  a  record.  Sir.  there  was 
no  necessity  of  such  a  provision  to  make 
a  record.  Records  were  made  long  before  this 
provision  of  the  ConsUtution.  The  majority 
had  always  the  power  to  require  the  record 
to  be  made  of  a  vote,  and  that  was  the 
former  method:  and  the  minority,  a  minor- 
ity of  one.  had  always  the  power  to  have 
his  vote  entered  of  record,  either  'nay'  or 
'yea.'  and  when  all  the  nays  were  put  In 
the  record  the  absentees  and  the  yeas  were 
very  apparent,  and  vice  versa.  There  Is  not 
the  slightest  use  In  the  Intendment  of  com- 
mon parliamentary  law  of  the  world  then 
existing  to  have  Inserted  for  such  a  reason 
this  provision  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"Then  It  Is  said  that  the  object  of  this 
provision  was  to  assist  In  the  passage  of 
bills,  or  In  other  words  to  assist  the  busi- 
ness of  enactment  as  distinguished  from  the 
business  proper  of  this  body,  deliberation. 
Let  us  look  at  It  In  that  view.  It  is  not  said 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  of  Members  shall,  at 
the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be 
entered  on  any  biU  pending,  on  the  passage 
of  any  bill  pending;  It  is  said  'on  any  ques- 
tion,' the  most  Immaterial,  the  most  irrele- 
vant, the  one  most  remotely  connected  with 
the  business  pending  before  this  body.  For 
Instance,  on  the  question  of  adjournment, 
the  question  to  postpone  Indefinitely  or  to 
a  certain  day,  the  question  to  commit,  the 
question  to  amend,  on  any  of  these  dila- 
tory motions  one-fifth  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent may  demand  a  roUcall  and  a  record;  and 
that  rollcall  and  record  was  not,  as  I  have 
shown  very  clearly,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  a  bill  was  passed;  It  relates  to  any 


question.  Making  a  record  was  amply  pro- 
vided for.  The  reason  of  the  roUcall  and 
record  is  that  deliberation  is  the  province 
of  this  body.  It  is  the  office  of  this  body. 
Attendance  may  be  compelled:  deliberation 
is  compelled  by  this  rule.  Voting  Is  not 
compelled,  can  not  be  compelled. 

"This  rule,  sir,  is  found,  as  I  have  said 
before,  in  the  organic  law.  It  Is  much  ag- 
grandized. It  Is  glorified  by  the  company 
In  which  It  Is  associated.  This  rule  that 
one-fifth  of  the  Members  of  this  body  may 
at  any  time  demand  a  rollcall  is  placed 
alongside  of  the  inhibition  against  bills  of 
attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws.  It  Is 
placed  alongside  of  the  affirmative  power  of 
Congress  to  declare  war,  to  conclude  peace. 
to  contract  alliances.  It  Is  placed  alongside 
of  that  great  prerogative  writ  of  personal 
liberty,  habeas  corpus. 

"It  belongs  to  that  character  of  legislation, 
except  that  habeas  corpus  may  be  stispended. 
but  not  even  In  case  of  invasion,  not  even  In 
case  of  rebellion,  can  the  great  power  of  the 
potent  fifth  of  the  membership  here  ever  be 
questioned,  delayed,  or  Ignored,  no  matter 
what  Is  pending  or  how  Irrelevant  It  may  be 
to  what  Is  called  or  may  be  thought  the  chief 
business  of  this  body.  The  object  of  this  rule 
was  not  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  laws;  It 
was  not  to  make  a  record:  It  was  to  compel 
deliberation.  It  was  to  give  to  the  minority 
a  day  in  court.  It  may  be  a  long  day, 
broken.  Interrupted,  full  of  excitement,  In 
which  a  question  is  tossed  from  side  to  side 
as  a  ball  between  two  animated  bands  of 
players.  It  is  just  In  the  midst  of  this  ex- 
citement that  the  rule  of  the  Constitution 
comes:  that  it  says  with  Imperlotis  mandate, 
let  this  cease.  Let  the  roll  be  called.  Let 
yomr  communication  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay. 
nay.  It  makes  a  pause.  It  compels  a  pause. 
This  rule  is  and  always  has  been  an  element 
of  force.  It  is  not  the  clotxire;  it  forces  and 
compels  deliberation,  not  enactment.  It  Is 
on  the  side  of  the  minority,  not  on  that  of 
the  majority. 

"Now,  take  this  form  of  law,  the  rule  in 
the  Constitution  which  I  have  Just  read.  In 
connection  with  rule  XXII  In  our  own  body 
of  law  to  which  I  have  referred.  Establish 
the  proper  connections  between  them,  as  we 
have  often  here  seen  done,  and  the  operative 
relations,  with  the  rule  In  the  Constitution 
compelling  a  record,  a  rollcall,  and  with  the 
rule  in  our  body  compelling  the  entertain- 
ment In  their  order  of  nine  different  dilatory 
motions,  having  no  possible  reference  to 
merits,  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  form  of 
law.  the  highest  possible  form  of  law,  delib- 
eration Is  distinctly  the  business,  province, 
and  the  office  of  this  body. 

"It  win  be  seen  how  impossible  under  the 
operation  even  of  the  rule  In  the  Constitu- 
tion and  how  thoroughly  inconceivable  un- 
der the  operation  of  our  own  rules  It  will  be 
that  debate  can  ever  cease  or  that  a  vote  can 
ever  be  taken  as  long  as  there  Is  a  dissenting 
unit  In  this  hall,  assisted  by  one-fifth  of  the 
number.  It  would  take  a  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  body  of  laws  of  the  Senate,  If  not 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
peremptorily  to  enact  what  seems  to  be 
aimed  at  by  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  those  modifications 
of  the  same  now  upon  the  table  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  yet  the  will  of  the  majority  rules 
in  this  body. 

"Is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  v«rill  of  the  majority— a  will  of  the 
majority,  permanent,  endtiring;  a  law  for  aU 
generations?  Are  not  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  most  of  them  a 
hundred  years  old.  the  will  of  the  majority, 
the  permanent  wlU?  The  will  of  the  major- 
ity it  rules  here  in  the  same  manner  as  else- 
whiwe;  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  hour 
or  of  the  day,  the  wish  in  regard  to  a  pend- 
ing measure,  in  regard  to  a  pending  bill,  in 
regard  to  a  pending  enactment,  in  regard  t^ 
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any  parliamentary  action  here,  does  not  con- 
trol It  U  lt«elX  controlled  and  governed  by 
the  win  of  the  majority,  the  law  ol  the  land 
and  of  the  Senate. 

"The  nine  dilatory  motions  now  compella- 
ble to  be  entertained  by  the  Chair,  the  ques- 
tions In  relation  to  excuse,  the  questions  In 
relation  to  appeal,  without  exhausting  even 
a  very  small  minority  In  this  Chamber  would 
In  a  parliamentary  manner.  In  a  distinctly 
constitutional  manner,  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. We  must  rely  upon  the  assent  of  the 
filth. 

"I  am  aware,  sir.  that  such  action  as  I 
have  alluded  to,  action  confined  entirely  to 
what  are  known  as  dilatory  motions,  is  called 
obstruction,  but  I  am  not  prepared,  and  I 
never  heard  any  Senator  here  who  expressed 
himself  ready,  to  define  the  difference  be- 
tween obstruction  and  deliberation.  One 
thing  Is  very  certain,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  makes  no  distinction  between 
obstruction  and  deliberation.  It  provides  in 
express  terms  for  deliberation  In  the  very 
method  which  we  of  the  hour  might  call 
obrtructlon. 

"It  is  the  fortune,  sir,  of  free  parliamentary 
government  to  Tie  subject  to  the  sleepless 
vlgU  of  dissent,  of  resistance,  and  of  that 
sort  of  resistance  which  may  end  in  revolu- 
tion. The  shadows  of  agitation  and  of  revo- 
lution are  constantly  following  the  feet  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  free  parliamentary 
discussion  and  legislation.  Behind  obstruc- 
tion at  a  greater  or  less  distance  is  always 
agitation,  and  at  some  distance  and  at  some 
time  may  be  always  revolution. 

"We  have  been  frequently  entertained  here 
with  a  description  of  the  hardships,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  disparage  them,  of  continu- 
ous session,  of  night  sittings.  They  are  very 
feeble  antetypes,  they  are  very  frail  mimic 
representations  of  the  campfire  and  bivouac, 
but  they  do  foreshadow  them.  I  very  much 
doubt,  and  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
It  and  read  something  on  the  subject  also, 
whether  the  establishment  of  cloture  In  this 
body  would  tend  to  increase  the  chances  of 
public  order,  of  public  security,  of  whole- 
some agitation,  and  of  legitimate  resistance. 

"My  impression  is  that  the  establishment 
of  a  cloture  in  this  body  would  have  the  con- 
trary tendency.  I  think  that  it  would  not 
diminish  the  real  power  of  the  minority. 
Cloture  is  after  all  suppression,  repression 
here,  to  be  harvested  afterward  in  boundless 
expansion  elsewhere;  and  the  statesman  re- 
pressed, the  Member  of  this  body  suppressed, 
subjected  to  force  and  duress,  returns  for 
that  very  reason  no  longer  of  the  minority, 
but  with  the  majority  behind  him.  A  vote 
by  force  is  not  a  vote  either  as  to  the  time 
when  it  is  taken  or  as  to  the  character  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates  or  as  to  the  place 
where  it  is  cast.  A  vote  by  compulsion  is 
not  a  free  act;  and  yet  the  first  definition  of 
a  vote  is  volition,  the  expression  of  the  will, 
absolutely  free,  of  the  voter. 

"After  all.  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark upon  subjects  somewhat  cognate,  the 
very  highest  oflBcial  functions  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment are  not  compulsory  and  cannot  be 
made  so.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Vice 
President  to  recognize  a  Member  who  rises  in 
this  body  and  addresses  him.  Suppose  he 
fails  to  do  that;  suppose  he  neglects  to  do 
that;  suppose  he  wrongfully,  knowingly,  de- 
fiantly, refuses  to  recognize  a  Senator  who 
acUlrcsFes  him.  how  shall  we  compel  recogni- 
tion? I  am  speaking  of  the  action  of  the 
hK.;hest  functionary.  I  know  very  well  If  the 
S' /rotary  disobeys  our  orders,  or  if  the  Ser- 
^■^;int  at  Arms  disobeys  the  rules  governing 
liini.  the  remedy  is  very  swift,  very  complete, 
ptrfect;  but  with  respect  to  the  highest 
function  and  duty  there  Is  no  remedial  opera- 
tloti  and  can  be  none. 

"Of  course.  It  Is  possible  that  the  oflBcer 
ml  ht  be  punished;  but  that  would  not  re- 
store recognition.     It  is  the  duly  of  a  Sena- 


tor rising  here  to  effect  the  Chair.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  Senator  vmder  one  of  our  rules  to 
vote  when  his  name  Is  called.  Suppose  he 
does  not  vote  and  offers  no  excuse,  how  can 
we  compel  voting?  That  Is  a  high  function 
of  a  Member  of  this  body,  perhaps  one  of  the 
highest;  and  the  other,  I  think,  is  the  very 
highest  function  belonging  to  the  Chair,  the 
function  of  recognition.  It  is  the  Initiative 
In  the  great  lesson  of  parliamentary  liberty. 
Both  these  functions  must  depend — they  do 
depend.  Senators — upon  the  sanction  of  hon- 
or alone,  stainless  honor.  They  have  no 
other  sanction. 

"There  is  no  obligation  upon  a  Senator  or 
upon  the  Vice  President  in  respect  to  these 
high  functions,  except  the  sense  of  duty  and 
the  love  of  country.  Heretofore  thes«  great 
sanctions  have  been  sufficient.  They  have 
sufficed  for  all  hours,  for  all  days,  for  all 
perils,  all  dangers;  but  if  they  ever  prove  to 
be  Insufficient,  how  shall  the  sublime  duties 
and  motives,  such  as  love  of  country  and  the 
obligation  of  conscience  and  honor,  be  sup- 
plied by  the  adoption  of  a  parliamentary 
rule?" 

Formerly  the  edge  of  revolution  came  very 
near  to  obstruction.  This  was  a  parliamen- 
tary program  of  a  body  older  than  our  own. 
Appropriation,  revenue,  and  relief  were  put 
into  the  same  budget  and  constituted  a  part 
of  the  same  bill.  For  Instance,  such  a  propo- 
sition as  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act.  or 
any  other  conceivable  relief,  was  not  attached 
as  an  amendment  to  the  budget,  because 
that  would  have  raised  the  question  of  clo- 
ture and  of  all  other  manner  of  deliberation, 
but  it  was  placed  originally  In  the  same  bill 
and  reported  with  supplies,  with  appro- 
priations. 

Then,  when  the  majority  of  the  body  de- 
feated an  appropriation  and  refused  to  grant 
supplies,  defeating  therewith  relief,  they  at- 
tempted to  take  supplies  by  force,  without 
the  warrant  of  law,  and  that  attempt  to  take 
supplies  was  resisted.  The  ayes  and  noes 
bernme  bills  and  bows;  obstruction  blos- 
somed into  civil  war.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing,  and  happened  three,  four,  or  five  times 
during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
sovereigns  who  preceded  them. 

I  cite  these  examples  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  not  that  obstruction  Is  Illegitimate, 
but  that  it  Is  an  extreme  remedy.  Cloture 
itself  belongs  to  the  same  class.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  rejection  or  establishment  of 
cloture  would  determine  much  with  respect 
to  the  right  or  power  of  a  minority  here  or 
elsewhere:  but  I  have  been  always  of  the 
opinion  that  constitutional  deliberation,  or. 
If  you  please  to  call  it  so,  obstruction.  Is 
nearer  the  line  of  parliamentary  freedom,  of 
liberty  of  debate,  than  the  other  rule  which 
is  sought  to  be  adopted,  or  at  least  Is  now 
being  considered. 

I  am  not  taking  the  position  that  the  clo- 
ture is  unconstitutional,  but  It  Is  In  very 
sharp  contrast — not  In  conflict,  but  In  very 
sharp  contrast — with  the  only  parllamen- 
tar>'  rule  proper  laid  down  In  that  instru- 
ment. There  might  be  an  extremity  of 
emergency  which  might  Justify  It.  but  I  see 
none  now,  and  In  the  calmest  times  I  should 
much  hesitate  even  to  consider  it. 

We  must  continue  to  appeal  to  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  and  the  well-known  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  our  fellow  Senators.  I  may 
submit  whether  there  be  enough  of  magni- 
tude in  the  present  question  to  Justify  a 
resort  to  the  constitutional  method  of  delay 
and  that  length  of  deliberation  ordinarily 
called  obstruction. 

Whether  we  vote  or  do  not  vote,  the  ulti- 
matum is  appeal  to  the  country.  We  must 
go  to  the  country;  we  must  go  to  our  con- 
stituencies in  either  event;  an  appeal  to  the 
country  is  stronger,  is  more  direct,  on  the 
basis  of  a  vote,  than  that  of  abstention  from 
voting.  Responsibility  for  obstruction  U  In- 
finitely greater  than  that  of  voting. 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  the  last,  here 
or  elsewhere,  to  announce  myself  as  being  In 
favor  of  the  legislation  which  was  pending  In 
the  last  hours  of  the  preceding  session,  or  to 
renounce  my  right  under  the  rules  and  the 
Constitution  to  discharge  my  duty  to  the 
country  as  I  see  It.  The  argument  made  by 
Mr.  Turple  against  the  cloture  rule  at  that 
time  applies  to  the  situation  that  confront* 
the  Senate  now.  I  believed  this  resolution  if 
presented  today  would  not  be  imoaedlately 
pressed  for  consideration,  so  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Senate  such  views  as  I  have  UF>on  this  ques- 
tion. I  could  not,  however,  permit  this  vote 
to  be  taken  without  putting  into  the  Rxcoao 
and  reading  to  the  Senate  the  views  of  such 
men  as  Judge  Gray,  the  late  Senators  Teller 
and  Turple.  and  my  one-time  associate  In 
this  body.  Senator  Spooner. 

I  realize  how  the  hysteria  of  the  moment 
may  be  driving  Senators  to  acquiesce  here  In 
a  procedure  which  at  another  time  they 
would  resist  with  all  their  force.  But  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  will  never  by  my  voice 
or  vote  consent  to  a  rule  which  will  put  an 
end  U)  freedom  of  debate  In  the  Senate. 
The  adoption  of  this  rule  marks  a  decline  In 
the  influence  of  the  Senate  In  the  Govern- 
ment. I  know  that  the  majority  are  deter- 
mined. I  believe  that  a  majority  of  that 
majority  are  In  this  matter  yielding  their 
Judgments,  and  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  men  who  are  now  clamoring  for 
this  change  and  who  by  their  vote*  are  Im- 
posing cloture  upon  the  Senate  will  see  that 
rule  invoked  to  deprive  them  and  their  States 
of  what  they  deem  their  rights.  I  cannot 
prevent  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  so  I  am 
content  at  this  time  to  protest  and  vote 
against  It. 

EXCEHPTS  FaOM  CONCXZSSIONAL  RjBcx>ao  ON 
UNLiMrrxo  Debatx 

Mr.  Harris  (Tennessee)  January  33.  1891 
(p.  16701  :  "So.  I  assert  with  absolute  confi- 
dence that  from  the  26th  day  of  March  1806. 
there  has  been  no  proposition  to  limit  general 
debate  In  the  Senate  that  has  not  been  re- 
buked as  an  attack  upon  free  speech  and 
upon  the  rights  of  the  SUtes  and  the  people 
and  dangerous  to  well-considered  legislation 
as  well  as  to  civil  liberty.  They  have  been. 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  Invariably  de- 
feated.  •    •    • 

"Legislation  in  a  Government  like  ours 
should  reflect  none  other  than  'the  mature, 
deliberate,  and  well-considered  will  of  the 
people,  their  sober  second   thought.' 

"Absolute  freedom  of  debate,  with  the 
right  of  unlimited  amendment,  may  be  and 
doubtless  is  sometimes  abused,  but  there  ar« 
none  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  humanity 
that  are  not  subject  to  abuse. 

"As  legislators  we  can  better  afford  to  sub- 
mit to  any  amount  of  abuse  of  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  amendment  than  to  the 
passage  of  measures  without  full,  mature, 
and  deliberate  consideration. 

"The  greatest  evil  that  can  possibly  result 
from  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate  and  amendment  Is  the  poBt|X)nement 
of  a  measure  to  another  Congress;  but  If  such 
measure  Is  demanded  by  public  Interest  and 
a  matured  public  sentiment,  the  people  may 
be  confidently  relied  upon  to  send  men  to 
Congress  who  will  enact  It  into  law. 

"It  Is  better,  much  better,  that  we  make 
hast  slowly  than  to  dispose  of  great  questions 
promptly,  but  without  the  fullest,  most 
mature,   and   deliberate  consideration. 

"While  one  house  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment Is  so  fettered  by  its  rules  as  to  prevent 
full  debate  and  amendment  to  great  and 
Important  measures,  is  It  wise  or  safe  to 
the  country  to  gag  the  other  House  to  as  to 
render  It  Impossible  to  freely  and  fully  de- 
bate and  suggest  amendments  to  Important 
legislative    proposHloris   on    the   other." 

Mr  Cockrell  (Missouri)  January  22.  1891 
(p.  1688)  :   "I  now  read  what  Mr.  B?nton,  of 
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Missouri,  on  July  15,  1841.  said:  'With  respect 
to  debates.  Senators  have  a  constitutional 
risht  to  speak;  and  while  they  speak  to  the 
ru"bjcct  before  the  House  there  la  no  power 
anywhere  to  stop  them.  It  Is  a  constitu- 
tional right.   •    •    •• 

"1  now  quote  from  the  other  Senator  from 
Miisourl  at  that  time.  Mr.  Linn:  Mr.  Linn 
Fiiid  It  waa  an  old  Scottish  proverb  that 
thre:  tencd  people  live  longest.  He  hoped 
that  liberties  of  the  Senate  would  yet  outlive 
\he  threats  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
b'lt  if  the  lash  was  to  be  applied,  he  would 
ri.thcr  It  was  applied  at  once  than  to  be 
alw..ys  threatened  with  it.  There  Is  great 
complaint  of  delay;  but  who  waa  causing 
the  delay  now  growing  out  of  the  threat? 
Had  It  not  been  made,  there  would  t>e  no 
necessity  for  repelling  It.  He  knew  of  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  con- 
sume the  time  that  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  public  bu8ine«8.  He  had  never  known 
his  friends,  while  In  the  majority,  to  com- 
plain of  discussion.  He  knew  very  well  and 
could  make  allowances  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  placed  In  a  very  trying 
situation.  If  he  brought  forward  measures 
that  were  questionable  he  had  to  encounter 
resistance.  But  he  waa  In  the  predicament 
that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  carry  those 
measures,  and  If  he  did  not.  It  would  be  his 
political  ruin.  He  had  everything  on  the 
issue,  hence  his  Impatience  to  pronounce 
Judgment  against  the  right  of  the  minority 
to   discuss    those    measures.   •    •    •" 

Mr  Gorman  (Maryland)  January  22.1891  (p. 
1691):  "•  •  •  But,  Mr.  President,  the  length 
of  debate,  the  time  to  be  consumed  upon 
a  proposition.  Is  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances and  the  importance  of  the  measure. 
The  proposition  now  pending,  coming,  as  It 
does,  under  the  peculiar  circumstance  and 
in  the  peculiar  way  in  which  It  has  been 
brought  before  this  body,  makes  It  necessary 
that  we  should  proceed  with  caution  and 
proper  deliberation.  We  are  taking  a  step 
which.  In  my  Judgment,  overturns  the  whole 
history  of  this  body.  The  measure  Itself 
comes  before  the  body  under  most  peculiar 
circumstances.  It  has  been  brought  here  by 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  and  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  this  body  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  every  rule  of  parliamentary  law.  both 
specific  as  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  body, 
and  general  parliamentary  law.  and  no  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  legislation  can  be 
cited  where  such  action  has  been  taken  as 
was  taken  during  this  day's  session;  that  Is 
during  the  calendar  day  of  yesterday,  but  of 
today's  session,  as  we  only  had  a  recess  from 
6  o'clock  last  evening  until  U  o'clock  this 
morning. 

"Good  government  and  orderly  conduct  of 
the  business  of  62  million  people.  In  my 
Judgment,  are  Involved  In  this  proposition. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  all  that  follows  In  Its 
wake  are  to  be  determined  by  the  resolution 
now  pending.  In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—and I  speak  i.lone  for  myself— I  think 
It  U  the  most  n-volutlonary  proposition 
which  has  been  presented.  I  think  If  It  Is 
enacted  and  we  should  be  bound  by  It.  Its 
consequences  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
man.  not  to  the  Sjuth,  but  to  the  North, 
and  to  the  West,  and  to  the  entire  country. 
It  Jeopardizes  all  business  Interests  In  my 
Judgment,  and  the  i^ood  conduct  of  our  local 
governments  In  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Presld<mt,  such  a  proposition,  If 
I  have  properly  cliaracterlzed  It.  ought  to 
have  at  least  fair  debate  before  we  are 
brought  to  a  vote  upon  It." 

Mr.  Cockrell  (Missouri)  January  22.  1891 
(p.  1692)  :  "Mr.  Dickinson  said:  'I  have  great 
distrust  as  to  the  propriety  of  Invading  any 
old  parliamentary  custom  which  has  been 
practiced  so  long.  There  may  be  instances 
when  It  Is  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  promot- 
ing the  public  Interest,  to  get  rid  of  debate: 
but  those  Instances,  I  think,  are  very  rare 
Indeed  In  their  occurrence.    In  my  Judgment, 


so  far  from  restricting  or  condemning  full 
debate,  we  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  rather 
to  encourage  It.  Freedom  of  discussion  Is 
the  great  safety  valve  of  our  Institutions  and 
doubtless  saves  us  from  the  conmilsslon  of 
many  an  error. 

"  "Many  questions  are  brought  before  us 
here  which  when  first  Introduced  we  do  not 
understand,  and  In  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand them  we  are  led  Into  research;  and 
thus  the  mind  of  this  body  not  only  becomes 
enlightened,  but  that  of  the  public  also. 
Anxious  as  I  sometimes  am  to  see  matters 
acted  upon  speedily,  I  am  still  unwilling  to 
see  the  whole  parliamentary  practice  of  the 
world  overturned  for  the  purp)ose  of  obtain- 
ing the  end  proposed.  I  shall  therefore  vote 
against  this  proposition  In  any  form.  •    •    •' 

"Mr.  President.  I  have  detained  the  Senate 

longer  than  I  anticipated  or  desired.  I 
wanted  to  discuss  this  infamous  cloture  rule, 
a  proposition  to  gag  Senators,  to  cut  off 
amendments,  to  stop  debate,  to  rush  meas- 
ures through  the  Senate  without  due  con- 
sideration, without  any  effort  at  proper 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  have  said 
more  upon  the  force  bill,  and  I  had  hoped 
while  that  bill  was  up  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  offered  me  to  speak  upon  the  In- 
equities of  many  of  its  provisions,  the  use- 
lessness  of  many  of  Its  provisions,  the 
extraordinary  expense  that  will  be  Imposed 
upon  the  American  people  by  that  measure, 
which  will  be  anywhere  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  million  dollars." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  my  amendment,  which  I  have 
had  placed  on  the  desks  of  Senators,  has 
for  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  a 
rule  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  both 
for  amendments  and  debate  after,  but 
only  after,  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
has  been  adopted.  The  provision  would 
be  comparable  to  unanimous-consent 
agreements  which  are  frequently  entered 
into,  except  that  imder  my  amendment 
no  time  limit  is  involved.  Debate  on  an 
amendment  could  continue  as  long  as 
desired,  provided  it  were  germane.  The 
intention  is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  legislative  process  and  to  save  time 
for  everyone,  as  well  as  to  produce  more 
orderly  procedure  without  in  any  way 
curtailing  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
speak  as  long  as  he  desires  on  the  sub- 
ject at  hand. 

When  a  unanimous-consent  request  is 
made,  as  it  is  frequently  made  after  de- 
bate has  run  on  for  some  time,  it  is  gen- 
erally coupled  with  a  request  to  limit 
the  time  allotted  to  any  amendment. 
It  is  also  gencFally  coupled  with  a  re- 
quest that  amendments  be  germane  and 
that  debate  be  germane. 

My  proposal  for  a  rule  change  deals 
wholly  with  the  latter  part,  that  is,  the 
germaneness  of  amendments  and  the 
germaneness  of  debate. 

In  his  remarks  earlier  this  afternoon 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  practice  of  the  Senate,  debate  was 
required  to  be  relevant.  In  his  remarks 
a  few  days  ago — I  believe  it  was  on  last 
Thursday— the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey said: 

The  fact  Is  that  so-called  unlimited  de- 
bate m  the  Senate  Is  a  myth.  History  shows 
clearly  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
«  majority  of  the  Senate,  under  Its  rules  and 
precedents,  and  under  the  dignity  of  Its  cus- 
toms did  have  the  authority  to.  and  for  the 
most  part  effectively  did.  limit  debate  and 


prevent  filibusters.  The  Senate  did  It  by  In- 
sisting that  Senators  confine  their  remarks 
and  speeches  to  the  question  at  Issue,  and 
that  they  conduct  themselves  In  a  manner 
In  keeping  with  the  traditional  courtesy  and 
dignity  of  a  Senator.  There  may  be  excep- 
tions, but  the  truly  representative  picture  of 
the  Senate  before  the  Civil  War.  as  shown 
by  ovir  historical  records,  Is  that  the  body 
observed  dignity  and  restraint  In  debate,  and 
did  not  consider  talking  to  consvime  time  a 
parliamentary  IrAStrument  appropriate  for  the 
Senate.  When  delays  by  speech  were  toler- 
ated, the  Senators  engaged  In  such  dilatory 
tactics  either  kept  their  talks  germane  or 
the  majority  did  not  choose  to  insist  on  the 
strict  observance  of  the  rules  and  precedents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  suspend. 
The  Chair  will  ask  Senators  who  are  con- 
versing to  retire  to  the  cloakrooms  or 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  speaker  may  be 
heard. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  Jeffer- 
son's Manual,  which  was  the  early  guide 
for  the  Senate,  in  the  very  early  years. 
Jefferson  stated: 

No  one  Is  to  speak  Impertinently  or  beside 
the  question,  superfluously,  or  tediously. 

Jefferson  cites  three  authorities, 
"Scob..  Hats.,  and  Hale." 

Various  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
spoken  to  me  about  the  amendment. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  has  asked  that  his 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  was  happy  to  include 
his  name.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  has  spoken 
to  me  about  the  amendment.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield, 
but  I  reserve  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  certainly  support  the 
amendment.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  bringing  it  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  a  very  con- 
structive amendment.  One  of  the  weap- 
ons of  the  filibuster  is  to  consume  time 
on  completely  irrelevant  and  nonger- 
mane  subjects;  indeed,  to  harangue  the 
Senate  at  times  with  reading  from  books 
and  other  writings.  It  is  really  an  of- 
fensive practice.  It  is  certainly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  high  traditions  of  this 

body  in  debate. 

I  believe  those  who  sincerely  favor  the 
stopping  of  filibusters  and  of  preventing 
issues  from  coming  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  should  seize  upon  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
support  it  for  that  very  reason.  It  is 
designed  to  bring  to  a  vote  the  pending 
question  by  taking  away  the  weapon  of 
delay.  It  still  leaves  with  the  Senate,  of 
course,  the  power  of  cloture  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
amendment  does  not  relate  to  cloture. 

Mr  BUSH.  No.  it  does  not  relate  to 
cloture;  it  still  leaves  the  cloture  provi- 
sion intact;  but  simply  serves  to  bring 
debate  to  a  close  by  eliminating  all  non- 
essential subjects. 
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M»n.  senators  have  often  been  pres-  I  should  like  to  have  my  name  added  as    In  session.     It  Is  disruptive  of  orderly 

.„rw"h'enn"hrsln''a'ie"wt  reacMn|^.  a^sponsor  of  the  amendment  o»ered  by     P-edu..  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

closing  arguments  on  a  particular  meas-  him.  ^   ^  ,    ^       ♦ 

ure     Sudtlenly  recognition  is  accorded        Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  ap- 

a  Senator  who  may  rise  and  talk  for  preciate  the  opportunity  to  have   the 

3  or  4  hours  on  an  entirely  unrelated  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 

subject   thus  delaying  the  action  which  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment, 
might  have  taken  place  that  very  after-        Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  should  hke  to  adept 

noon.    The  floor  then  becomes  empty,  as  my  own  the  remarks  made  by  the     „^_^.._  „.^,^, 

senators  return  to  their  offices,  and  the  Senator   from   South   Dakota   and   the     ''^"^^i.^^g  . ,  0.^^^  Dakota 

whole  situation  is  delayed  for  as  much  senator  from  Connecticut  regarding  the         Mr.  CAfaE  or  bouin  uaKoia 

as  24  hours  simply  because  one  Senator,  reasons  why  this  amendment  should  be 

When  a  matter  was  approaching  a  deci-  adopted.    When  we  speak  of  a  debate, 

sion  decided  it  was  time  for  him  to  make  we  speak  of  a  discu.'=sion  which  is  in- 

a  speech  on  foreign  affairs  or  some  other  tended  to  enlighten  Senators  upon  is- 

subject  sues  in   controversy.     Debate  does  not 


amendment  and  its  presence  in  the  rule 
book  would  make  it  possible  to  save 
hours  of  time  for  each  individual  Sen- 
ator and  many  hours  of  time  for  other 
Government  officials. 
Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  pointed  this  out  earlier  in 
his  remarks,  but  if  he  did  not.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  question  of  germane- 
ness is  nothing  new  in  the  Senate.     I 


Snder  the  Case  amendment,  the  Sen-    mean  discussion  ,hlch^  Is^  "?'  ff  ™™    l^lf'LVJ'TrXT..^  ^^J'^'^.^l 


ate  will  have  a  chance,  after  a  v.eek  of  to  the  i.<;sue  and  does  not  at  all  aid  Sena- 
debate  on  any  particular  issue,  to  in-  tors  in  reaching  a  sound  judgment  on 
voke  the  provision  of  germaneness.  the  questions  before  them. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    The  Sen-        with  these  few  words.  I  have  given 

ator  from  Connecticut  used  the  phrase  an  indication  why  I  believe  germaneness 

"after  a  week."    The  Senator  spoke  to  of  argum(^nt  is  necessary.     Nothing  is 

me  about  that.     I   should   be   glad   to  more  painful  than  to  live  in  th.e  interior 

modify  my  amendment  in  that  direc-  of  the  country  and  to  find  in  the  news- 

tlon.  if  the  Senator  so  suggests.    But  as  papers  descriptions  of  Scnator.s  reading 

the  amendment  is  pending  at  present,  it  almanacs  and  other   documents  which 

does  not  include  that  phrase.  have  no  relationship  to  the  issue,  and 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  understood,  as  the  clerk  which  are  purported  to  be  read  under 


read  the  amendment,  that  the  Senator 
had  modified  his  amendment.  As  the 
amendment  was  read  at  the  desk,  it  in- 


the  guise  of  free  speech  and  legitimate 
debate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  think 


corporated  the  modification  which  the     the  aWe  Senator  from  Ohio  has  pointed 


Senator  from  South  Dakota  had  dis- 
cussed with  me.  I  am  very  elad  that  lie 
so  modified  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Someone, 
I  think,  was  talking  with  me  at  the  time 
the  amendment  was  read.  I  assumed  it 
was  read  in  its  original  form.  But  I 
should  like  to  state  publicly  that  the  sug- 
gestion to  strike  out  "at  any  time"  and 
to  change  the  amendment  so  that  it  will 
read  "during  the  consideration  of  a  bill. 
resolution,  or  other  matter  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  one  week  or  more"  is 
agreeable  to  me.  The  change  to  provide 
for  a  week's  free-running  debate  was 
mac'e  at  the  suggestion  oi  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  that  generous  acknow- 
ledgement. I  thank  him,  in  conclusion, 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  his  amendment  in  its 
present  form.  I  hope  tlie  Senate  will 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  appre- 
ciat;  the  support  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Since  we  are  speaking  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  amendment,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  minor  modification:  in  line  6,  to 
strike  "a  motion"  and  insert  in  lieu 
the;  ?of  "motions" — in  the  plural;  and 
also  in  line  7  to  make  the  word  "motion" 
in  the  plural — "motions  '  so  that  it  will 
be  possible,  if  a  motion  were  once  made 
and  not  agreed  to.  to  have  it  made  later 
en  111  the  course  of  debate.  The  modifi- 
cation will  simply  be  to  change  "motion" 
to  "motions" — in  the  plural. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  modifications 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  have  been  made. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  permit, 


out  a  way  in  which  the  standing  of  the 
Senate  before  the  country  would  be  en- 
hanced if  we  had  a  rule  of  germaneness 
applying  to  debate.  I  point  out  also 
that  by  adonting  tlie  suf?RC?tion  cff.^red 
by  the  S?nator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Bush]  the  debate  would  run  for  a  week. 
at  least,  without  any  attempt  to  apply 
tlie  rule  of  germaneness,  at  least  unless 
it  was  done  by  unanimous  consent.  But 
after  debate  hid  run  for  a  week  on  a 
bill  or  other  mea.sure  before  the  Sen- 
ate, it  would  be  the  privilege  of  any 
Senator  to  raise  the  question  of  ger- 
manenes.s.  If  the  motion  were  accepted, 
then  it  still  would  be  pc-^sible,  if  a  Sen- 
ator wanted  to  talk  about  something 
else,  to  ask  for  unanimous  con.sent  that 
he  might  do  so,  the  same  as  he  does 
now  whi?n  unanimous  consent  a,?ree- 
ments  are  entered  limiting  the  time  of 
debate  and  limiting  the  matters  which 
are  germane. 

If  a  Senator  wishes  to  present  an  Im- 
portant {ubject  to  the  country,  he  today, 
under  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
may  a.'Jk  for  time  to  speak  on  a  subject 
which  is  not  germane,  or  he  may  do  so 
in  the  morning  hour.  But  I  think  all 
Senators  have  experienced  much  frus- 
tration at  times,  when  we  have  been  busy 
in  a  committee  meeting  or  busy  in  our 
offices,  and  have  been  advised  that  a 
quorum  call  is  in  progress,  that  the 
Senate  i.s  about  to  vote  on  such  and 
such  an  amendment,  and  we  are  asked 
to  come  to  the  Senate  Chamber  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  find  when  the 
quorum  call  has  been  completed,  that 
some  other  Senator  will  take  the  floor 
and  speak  on  a  subject  utterly  foreign 
to  the  question  at  hand. 

Such  ft  practice  takes  the  time  of 
Senators  and  the  time  of  important  of- 
ficials of  the  Government,  who  may  be 
testifying  before  a  committee  which  has 
permission  to  meet  while  the  Senate  is 


sent  agreement  which  does  not  contain 
a  provision  for  germaneness.  The  Sen- 
ate has  many  times  approved  the  Idea  of 
germaneness  when  it  has  wanted  to  set- 
tle a  question.  The  advantage  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  that  after  a 
week,  the  Senate  will  have  a  chance  to 
adopt  a  motion  requiring  germaneness, 
not  by  unanimous  consent,  but  by  ma- 
jority vote,  thus  confining,  by  a  majority 
vote,  the  argument  and  the  debate  from 
that  time  forth  to  the  subject  which  is 
before  the  Senate. 

Certainly,  Senators  who  favor  bring- 
ing the  Senate  to  a  decision  in  due  course 
on  any  question  should  be  willin?  to  favor 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr    CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  y\c\A. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment provides: 

If  Buoh  a  motion  f  h.*»n  be  determined  In  the 
afT\rmatlve,  any  amendment  thereafter  pro- 
pcsed,  together  with  debate  thereon,  and  all 
debate  undrr  the  order  for  prndlng  businers, 
EhaU  be  required  to  be  germane  to  the  aub- 
Ject  matter  before  the  Senate. 

Is  it  correct  to  interpret  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  mean  that  up  until  the 
time  the  rule  of  germaneness  is  invoked, 
any  pending  amendments  which  have 
been  offered,  or  even  those  which  are 
lying  at  the  desk  to  be  ofTered.  would 
still  be  ellr,'ible  for  consideration,  even 
though  they  were  not  germane?  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  la 
correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  make 
certain  that  thei-e  Is  nothing  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  which  would  ham- 
string the  Senate  or  any  Member 
thereof,  when  the  time  comes,  as  It  fre- 
quently does,  because  of  the  rule  about 
certain  subjects — sucli  as  amendments  to 
tax  bills  which  must  originate  in  the 
Hotise.  or  for  some  other  reason,  when 
the  only  way  whereby  c?rtain  legislation 
is  available  to  Senators  is  by  amendment 
on  some  other  subject.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  not,  would  it,  in  any 
way  preclude  or  make  difficult  or  limit 
the  freedom  of  the  Senate  to  deal  with 
those  subjects  under  those  circimistan- 
ces? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
certainly  correct.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senate  emphasize  that  the  word  "there- 
after" is  included.  It  is  any  amendment 
thereafter  proposed,  after  the  affirmative 
acceptance  of  the  motion.  Certainly, 
with  the  many  bills  which  come  before 
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us  and  the  leeway  of  a  week.  If  a  Senator 
felt  he  should  offer  to  a  pending  bill  an 
amendment  which  was  not  germane,  he 
would  have  plenty  of  opportimity  to  do 
so.  That  would  not  change  the  situation. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
interested  in  the  word  "proposed"  in  that 
connection.  Instead  of  the  word  "of- 
fered," in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment which  we  arc  now  considering,  and 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
it  is  entitled  at  its  very  inception  with 
the  words  "Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota."  That  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  proposed 
imtil  it  is  called  up.  The  language 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  any  amend- 
ment thereafter  proposed  is  included, 
and  we  may  get  into  trouble  with  the 
word  "prop>osed." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  I 
modify  my  amendment  by  using  the 
word  "offered"  in.stead  of  "proposed." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  make  the  modification  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  understand  the  modification. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  On  hne 
2.  page  2.  changj  the  word  "proposed" 
to  "offered,"  so  that  the  language  would 
read,  "any  amendment  thereafter  of- 
fered," to  get  avay  from  the  technical 
interpretation  ihat  an  amendment 
might  be  propos<'d  without  actually  be- 
ing offered. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE  of  .South  Dakota.    I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.     This  colloquy  disturbs 
me.     If    the    amrtidment    means    any- 
thing, and  is  cleircut.  and  brings  about 
the  result  the  Senator  desires,  and  is  not 
a  rather  loose  und  ineffective  amend- 
ment. I  still  hav.j  the  apprehension  that 
somewhere  alon?  the  line  l>etween  the 
definition  of  "(tfTered"  and  "intended 
to   be    offered."    the    adoption    of    the 
amendment  to  i-he  rules  of  the  Senate 
will  result  in  depriving  Senators  and  the 
Senate  of  one  exceedingly  valuable  priv- 
ilege— exceedingly  valuable  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country — of  getting  onto  this 
floor  some  necessary  proposed  legislation 
which     occasionally— we     are     talking 
about  freedom  of  the  Senate— it  may  be 
bottled  up  in  a  committee,  or,  when,  be- 
cause of  conditions  governing  this  body 
and  the  other  body  of  the  Congress,  we 
can  get  to  it  or.ly  by  amendment  which 
is  clearly  not  irermane  to  the  pending 
legislation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ate would  be  m  no  different  position 
than  it  is  today  when  a  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  is  entered  into  and 
amendments  are  limited  to  those  which 
are  germane. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 

consumed?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair).  The  Senator  has 
consumed  27  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  .South  Dakota.    I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.    Mr. 

President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  proceeding  under  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement.  If  the  Senator  calls 
for  the  quortun  in  his  own  time,  that 
is  permissible. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  with- 
draw the  suggestion  for  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  withdraws  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  5  minutes  on  my  own 
time,  if  the  Senator  is  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
the  floor,  and  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  act- 
ing majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jectives and,  in  general,  the  proposals  of 
my  able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I,  myself, 
have  prepared  a  resolution  in  the  same 
direction,  and  had  it  ready  to  offer  for 
consideration,  had  we  needed  a  com- 
promise amendment  as  between  those 
who  advocated  majority  cloture  and 
those  who  advocated  60  percent  or  66% 
percent  cloture. 

I  said  in  my  speech  to  the  Senate, 
which  was  to  have  taken  2  hours,  but  I 
used  only  about  20  minutes,  that  I  had 
such  great  respect  for  the  traditional 
and  historic  rulemaking  customs  of  the 
Senate  that  I  would  much  prefer,  al- 
though I  strongly  advocate  a  majority 
rule  of  germaneness  on  pending  business, 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.    I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  ever  wise,  excepting  in 
cases  of  extreme  urgency,  to  use  shotgvm 
methods  to  amend  Senate  rules.    They 
are  fundamental  to  our  very  procedures. 
While    the    proposal    of    the    distin- 
guished   Senator   from   South    Dakota, 
which  parallels  mine  in  most  degrees,  is 
completely  in  the  right  direction,  I,  as 
one  of  the  advocates,  over  the  years,  of 
reorganization   of   Congress   and   other 
efforts,  have  long  felt  the  need  for  a 
majority  motion  to  provide  for  germane- 
ness m  debate  and  amendments.    How- 
ever. I  have  learned  in  the  reorganization 
of  Congress  that  many  times,  when  we 
are  ready  to  enact  certain  bills,  and  we 
hear  the  testimony  of  experts,  of  Sen- 
ators, of  political  scientists,  and  other 
authorities,  the  methods  of  application 
of  the  rules,  and  the  entire  Senate,  are 
better  served,  and  the  functioning  of  the 
Senate  is  l)etter  served,  if  we  do  not  try 
to  change  the  basic  cornerstones  of  the 
existence  of  this  body  in  a  few  moments 
of  open  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  call  attention — 
and  the  errors  of  my  resolution  were 
called  to  my  attention— to  the  fact  that 
there  are  questions  to  be  raised.    I  pro- 
vided the  same  language  in  my  resolu- 
tion as  is  carried  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   South  Dakota,  namely: 
All  queatlona  of  relevancy  under  this  rule, 
when  raised.  Including  appeals,  shaU  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 


With  respect  to  most  of  the  provisions 
In  the  rule  he  seeks  to  amend,  namely. 


rule  XIX.  when  a  Senator  is  proceed- 
ing out  of  order,  the  offending  words 
are  taken  down  and  are  reported  to  the 
Senate.  I  can  visualize  many  occasions, 
when  a  point  of  order  might  be  made 
that  a  Senator  was  not  proceeding  ger- 
manely  to  the  pending  business,  that 
there  might  be  only  a  handful  of  Sen- 
ators present  to  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about  and  to  know  whether  the  re- 
marks were  germane  or  nongermane.  I 
think  some  provision  should  be  made  at 
least  to  have  the  Official  Reporters  read 
the  portion  of  debate  against  which  the 
point  is  made  that  it  is  not  germane. 
That  was  a  fault  of  my  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Before  the 
Congress  convened  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  talked  to  me  on  the  telephone 
about  the  study  he  had  made  in  this 
fleld.  He  later  came  to  my  office  and 
brought  with  him  a  great  amount  of 
material  which  he  had  assembled,  and 
a  draft  of  a  resolution.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  me  before  he  offered  the 
amendment.  I  have  reviewed  the  pro- 
posal with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  some  detail. 

If  we  could  act  on  Senate  Resolution 
5  today  I  would  hope  that  some  time 
this  week  we  could  have  our  committees 
organized  and  ready  to  start  fimction- 
ing. 

I  have  agreed  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  CaseI,  the  Senator 
from     Oklahoma      tMr.     Monroney], 
and  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  DnucsEN], 
if  this  procedure   will  be  agreeable  to 
them,  that  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  ask  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  distin- 
guished   chairman,    the    Senator    from 
Missouri  [Mr  HenningsI.  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  to  give  prompt 
hearings  on  the  whole  subject  of  ger- 
maneness, at  which  time  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr,  CaseI  and  the 
Senator    from    Oklahoma    [Mr.    Mon- 
roney] could  testify,  and  the  committee 
could  get  information  from  any  other 
Senators  desiring  to  give  it.  as  well  as 
any  other  experts  who  would  be  avail- 
able. 

I  would  hope  that  procedvu*e  would 
be  acceptable.  I  would  hope  that  the 
suggestion  could  be  followed.  I  believe 
it  would  expedite  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  it  would  result  in  a  thor- 
ough study  of  this  subject,  and  I  beUeve 
it  would  result  in  prompt  action  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN&ON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  well  recall  the  days 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  brought  an  enduring  interest 
and  great  skill  and  great  resourcefulness 
to  the  question  of  a  study  of  the  rules.  I 
think  I  can  testify  to  that  from  long 
experience.  His  interest  was  retained 
when  he  came  to  the  Senate,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  hear  him  so  many  times 
when  we  had  a  discussion  about  the  rules. 
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I  always  thought  he  had  become  a  truly 
great  scholar  in  the  parliamentary  field. 

I  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  majority  leader  that  often,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind,  situations  arise 
which  cannot  be  foreseen.  When  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  the  pending  reso- 
lution the  other  day  it  was  necessary  to 
make  an  exception  with  respect  to  the 
Case  proposal,  which  is  presently  before 
the  Senate.  Sometimes  questions  de- 
velop, and  the  whole  subject  deserves  a 
real  study  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  concur  in  that 
sentiment,  insofar  as  I  have  any  author- 
ity in  the  matter.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  see  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  give  it  a  thorough  and 
sustained  hearing,  and  I  think  probably 
something  could  be  done  in  this  field,  for 
the  reason  that  much  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  germaneness  in  the  field  of 
enacting  legislation. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  rule  on  germane- 
ness in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
would  become  almost  impossible  for  that 
unwieldy  body  to  function  in  the  field  of 
legislation.  That  is  tht  long  and  siiort 
of  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  and  Mr. 
BUSH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  still  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota, the  author  of  the  amendment,  if 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  himself  an 
additional  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  must  say  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  are  always  persuasive. 
However,  in  this  instance  I  was  a  little 
bit  chilled  when  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  referred  to  sustained  con- 
sideration In  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  remem- 
ber the  other  day  when  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  was  speaking  he  said,  in 
effect,  "You  can  always  chpjige  the  rules 
If  you  can  get  the  votes  atifl  can  get  the 
question  to  a  vote."  I  have  been  around 
Congress  long  enough  to  learn  that 
sometimes  It  is  as  difficult  to  get  a  mat- 
ter to  a  vote  as  it  is  to  get  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor.  It  is  precise!^  because  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Senate  get  to  a  vote 
that  the  amendment  was  proposed. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  so  with 
respect  to  my  asking  the  other  day  that 
it  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  germane  to  the  resolution.  I 
recognized  that  the  amendment  was  not 
germane  under  the  rule,  when  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  resolution  before  It  which 
proposed     to     amend     two     particular 


specified  sections  of  the  rules.  The  ger- 
maneness amendment  was  drawn  by 
the  Parliamentarian  for  me.  and  be 
thought  it  should  have  been  applied  to 
rule  XIX.  The  pending  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  5,  proFKwes  to  amend 
rules  XXn  and  XXXII.  so  obviously  I 
recognized  it  might  not  be  germane  to 
consider  the  proposed  amendment.  The 
very  fact  that,  recognizing  that,  I  asked 
to  have  it  made  in  order,  illustrates  the 
value  of  having  a  rule  of  germaneness, 
so  that  we  can  keep  amendments  on 
the  track. 

Prom  a  parliamentary  standpoint,  if 
I  wanted  to,  I  think  I  could  force  a  vote 
on  the  proposed  amendment.  I  think 
that  is  my  right  and  privilege.  How- 
ever, I  have  also  been  around  the  Sen- 
ate long  enough  to  know  that  one  gets 
further  if  he  works  with  the  leadership, 
particularly  if  he  has  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  on  his  side.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  statement  to  infer  that  the  lead- 
ership has  made  any  commitment  as 
to  supporting  necessarily  what  might 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  but,  if  the  matter 
should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  the  request  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  request  of 
the  minority  leader  that  it  be  given 
active  and  careful  consideration  and  re- 
ported expeditiously,  I  know  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY],  who  certamly  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  of  legislative  bodies, 
and  I  might  go  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  and  be  as- 
sured of  a  constructive  and  careful 
hearing.  On  that  basis  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sorry  I  am  a 
victim  of  my  own  semantics,  being  so 
feeble  in  my  selection  of  words.  I  could 
give  my  friend  from  South  Dakota  some 
comfort.  I  was  interested  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rule  to  prevent  dual  spon- 
soring of  bills.  We  were  able  to  get  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  to  have  the  bill 
placed  on  the  calendar.  I  hope  a  simi- 
lar proposal  at  this  session  will  get  to  the 
calendar,  and  I  hope  it  will  have  action 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Could 
the  proposed  amendment  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration for  consideration? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  it  could  not  be.  A  resolution  in  the 
same  words  or  of  the  same  substance 
could  be  submitted  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Senator  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  it  is 
not  out  of  order,  then.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  ask  that  I  may  submit 


the  language  of  the  amendment  as  it  hM 
been  modified  as  a  resolution  to  be  re- 
ferred appropriately  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield  so  that  I  might  have 
my  name  added  to  the  resolution  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut or  any  other  Senator  who  might 
so  wish  become  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  concur  in 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
said.  I  would  not  want  to  be  committed 
to  the  language  of  any  resolution,  but  I 
feel  committed  to  urge  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  give  ex- 
peditious action  to  a  hearing  on  a  reso- 
lution on  this  subject  and  to  attempt  to 
come  to  some  decision  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  reporting  it  to  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ator may  be  assured  of  my  good  faith  in 
that  connection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment,  as  modified,  may  be  at  this 
stage  submitted  by  him  as  a  resolution 
for  reference  to  the  proper  committee. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  now  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  there  further  amendments  at 
the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  there  are  no  further 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  A  resolu- 
tion, of  course,  does  not  require  a  third 
reading,  but  I  desire  to  yield  time  on  the 
resolution.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  no  further  amendments  be 
in  order,  so  that  we  may  proceed  to  jrleld 
time  on  the  resolution  to  any  Senator 
who  cares  to  make  statements  about  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  asked  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  that  no  further 
amendments  shall  be  in  order  or  be  of- 
fered to  the  pending  resolution.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly 
understand  there  are  no  further  amend- 
ments at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  so  advised.  The  Parliamen- 
tarian advises  that  there  is  another 
printed  amendment,  but  there  has  been 
no  indication  given  it  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  of  course,  has  no  independent  in- 
formation on  this  matter.  Does  any 
Senator  have  any  further  amendment 
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which  he  wishes  to  offer?  If  not.  is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

Mr.  6ALTON6TALL.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  rielit  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object— do  I  correctly  vmderstand 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
lae  resolution  it»df  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  A  resolution 
is  not  subject  to  a  third  reading,  as  is  a 
bill.  I  have  been  trying  to  proceed  as  I 
have  suggested.  Is  tha%  objection.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDIKQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  unanimous  consent  is 
given. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  remains  unallocated  on  the  resolu- 
tion?   

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  117  minutes  remain  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolution,  and  88  minutes 
remain  tmused  by  the  opponents  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  Senators  who  desire  to  speak  on 
the  resolution  will  communicate  with  me 
I  shall  be  glad  to  3rield  to  them.  First  I 
sliall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
LMr.  RnssKLLl. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  lAi.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Ten  minutes. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  first  7  or  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  take  all  the  time 
allotted.  I  realize  opposing  the  resolu- 
tion at  this  hour  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
effective. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  questions  have  been  raised 
which  I  desire  to  discuss  briefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Rxcoao.  I  refer  to  the 
statement  made  first  on  January  4. 1957. 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again  on  the  floor,  that  sec- 
tion 2  of  rule  XXH  is  unconstitutional. 
Mr.  President,  to  me  that  is  the  most 
fantastic  assertion  that  I  can  possibly 
imagine.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  expressly  provides  that 
each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings.  Under  this  provision, 
any  rule  which  the  Senate  sees  fit  to 
adopt  is  constitutional  until  and  unless  it 
is  changed  by  the  Senate  itself.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  can  possibly  dispute  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  It  is  not 
possible  to  hear  the  speaker.    I  ask  for 

order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICER  (Mr. 
Ewcut  In  the  chair).  The  Senator  will 
suspend  imtil  the  Senate  Is  in  order. 
The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Qeorgia  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  RUSSEUi.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
fantastic  conclusion  to  which  I  have  re- 


ferred is  correct,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  been  acting  in  an  un- 
constitutional manner  for  170  years,  be- 
cause for  170  years  this  body  has  met, 
acted  on  legislation,  changed  its  rules, 
and  adjourned  without  there  being  any 
provision  in  the  rules  making  it  [>ossible 
to  apply  cloture  to  a  motion  to  take  up  a 
resolution  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  we  voted  expressly 
upon  this  issue  as  late  as  March  11,  1949, 
when  the  rule  was  last  changed.  The 
then  Presiding  Officer,  the  able  fonner 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
late  Alben  Barkley,  ruled  that  rule  XXH 
did  apply  to  a  motion  to  take  up  a 
change  in  the  rules.  That  contention 
was  challenged,  and  by  a  vote  of  46  to  41, 
the  Senate  overrode  the  decision  and 
declared  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  permitted  free  and 
unlimited  debate  upon  a  motion  to 
change  the  rules  as  well  as  to  any  other 
proposed  legislation  coming  before  the 
Senate. 

Out  of  that  vote  came  the  new  rule 
XXII,  which  specifically  permitted  the 
application  of  cloture  to  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  biUs.  As  I 
look  back  down  the  lane  of  years,  I  am 
sure  that  the  great  men  who  adorned 
this  body  in  years  gone  by  would  be 
startled  and  surprised  to  hear  it  said 
today  that  they  acted  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional manner,  and  that  the  rules  un- 
der which  they  proceeded  were  xmcon- 
stitutlonal. 

Any  limitation  whatever  on  debate  in 
the  Senate  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  The  assertion  has  been  made 
time  and  again  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic  the  Senate  had  a  "pre- 
vious question"  rule.  The  Senate  for 
a  few  years  did  have  a  "previous  ques- 
tion" rule;  but  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
old  English  House  of  Commons  which 
did  not  shut  off  debate  but  merely  laid 
aside  temporarily  the  matter  pending 
before  the  body  if  the  motion  were 
approved. 

I  was  interested  a  year  or  two  ago 
when  the  dlstingixished  Senator  from 
Illinois    [Mr.    Douglas!    placed    in    the 
Record  extracts  from  the  old  Congres- 
sional  Globe,    as   the   original  Rbcord 
was  called,  which  showed  the  use  of  the 
"previous   question"   motion.     He   said 
that    this   showed   that   the   "previous 
question"  was  used  to  cut  off  debate  in 
the  Senate.     I  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  over  the  material  a  few  days  later. 
There  was  no  proposal  to  change  the 
rules  then,  but  I  became  quite  busily 
involved  in  what  was  called  the  civil 
rights. legislation  of  1957,  so  I  did  not 
undertake  to  correct  the  error  at  that 
time.    But  the  Record  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  offered  to  support  his 
contention  showed  that  the  man  who 
moved  the  "previous  question"  followed 
his  motion  with  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
motion.     The  RxcoaD  showed  that  the 
Senator  who  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion urged  the  Senate  in  a  speech  to 
adopt  his  motian.    That  Record  shows 
on  its  face  that  the  motion  for  the  "pre- 
vious question"  was  clearly  debatoble 
and  that  it  did  not  shut  off  debate.   I  do 
not  have  all  the  Records  before  me  today, 
but  I  have  studied  the  Records  of  the 


Senate— and  have  read  Vat  ddmtee  of 
years  gone  by. 

C^M  of  the  clearest  statements  on  the 
tise  of  the  "previous  question"  waa  made 
by  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. Senator  CarUsIe.  who.  I  believe, 
served  as  ^^eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives prior  to  the  time  he  came  to 
the  Senate.  He  obviously  had  given  a 
great  deal  at  ^udy  to  this  question.  He 
made  a  lengthy  speech  in  the  Senate, 
citing  exactly  what  was  proved  by  the 
Rxcoao  quoted  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois;  namely,  that  the  motion  for  the 
"previous  question"  was  merely  a  parlia- 
mentary device  to  get  rid  of  a  pending 
matter  without  voting  on  it  on  that  par- 
ticular day.  Senator  Carlisle  showed 
conclusively  that  the  "previous  question" 
was  m  nowise  related  to  a  gag  rule  to 
deny  Senators  the  right  of  free  speech. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  thought  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  now 
be  prepared  to  adopt  what  is  known  as 
the  Johnson  resolution,  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  co- 
authored  by  40  other  Senators.  There 
is  no  need  on  earth  to  further  curtail 
the  right  of  free  speech  in  the  Senate. 
We  hear  much  talk  about  filibusters, 
yet  no  one  has  pointed  out  to  this  body 
a  single  highly  desirable,  advantageous 
bill  that  has  been  defeated  by  unlimited 
debate  in  the  Senate. 

We  can  read  the  statements  of  the 
great  men  of  other  years — Senator  Reed, 
Senator  La  Pollette,  Senator  Norris,  Vice 
PresidCTit  Adlai  Stevenson,  grandfather 
of  the  former  Governor  of  Illinois  and 
twice  a  Dwnocratic  standard  bearer,  and 
many  others.  These  giants  of  the  past 
believed  that  the  widest  latitude  and 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate  was  the 
greatest  bulwartt  of  liberty  in  the  United 
States. 

A  great  deal  of  political  pressure  has 
been  generated  over  this  issue.  Great 
labor  organisations  and  other  powerful 
groups,  such  as  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
are  dehianding  that  the  rules  be 
changed.  There  Is  a  demand  for  fur- 
ther tightening  and  further  squeezing  to 
choke  off  debate,  thus  destroying  the 
prerogatives  and  power  of  individual 
Senators,  and  cutting  down  still  further 
the  rights  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

It  is  a  sad  day  when  the  Senate  de- 
means itself  by  Imposing  still  further 
limitations  on  the  powers  and  rights  of 
those  who  represent  great  States  of  the 
Union  in  this  body. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RowaiTsow]  such  time  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  fully  to  endorse  and  associate  my- 
self with  the  very  clear  and  emphatic 
statement  rec«itly  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Gewrgia  \Ux.  Rot- 
sEixl.  indicating  why  he  and  I  see  no 
necessity  to  change  the  time-honored 
rule  of  the  Senate  and  place  a  limita- 
tion upon  debate  on  a  motion  to  change 
the  rules.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  TOted  against  aU  amendments  to 
Senate  Resdiutkm  5. 1  dealre  at  this  time 
to  summariie  briefly  the  views  I  ex- 
pressed last  Friday  as  to  why  I  see  no 
necessity  to  change  rule  XXIL 
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The  United  States  of  America  became 
a  poUUcal  unit  only  through  agreement 
of  thirteen  independent  States  on  a  com- 
promise plan.  An  essential  feature  of 
that  plan  was  a  Senate  in  which  the 
largest  and  smallest  States  would  be 
equally  represented  and  in  which  minor- 
ity rights  would  be  fully  protected.  The 
purpose  of  rules  for  free  debate  were 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  those  mi- 
nority rights. 

The  relation  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  its 
rules  of  procedure  to  the  controversy 
over  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion may  not  be  obvious  but  a  review  of 
the  debates  in  the  State  ratifying  con- 
ventions or  the  published  argiunents  of 
the  Federalists  and  the  anti-Federalists 
of  that  period  will  clearly  shot  It. 

Without  attempting  an  extensive  re- 
view at  this  time,  let  me  illustrate  by  one 
specific  reference  to  the  Virginia  con- 
vention, which  played  a  decisive  role. 

Addressing  the  Virginia  convention 
Patrick  Henry,  who  had  been  recognized 
as  the  sparkplug  of  the  Revolution  said 
in  his  criticism  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution : 

Here  la  a  revolution  as  radical  as  that 
which  separated  us  from  Great  Britain.  It 
Is  as  radical,  if  In  this  transition  our  rights 
and  privileges  are  endangered,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  be  relinquished;  and 
cannot  we  plainly  see  that  this  Is  actually 
the  case?  The  rights  of  conscience,  trial  by 
Jury,  liberty  of  the  press,  all  your  Immunities 
and  franchises,  all  pretensions  to  human 
rights  and  privileges  are  rendered  Insecure. 
If  not  lost,  by  this  change.  •  •  •  You  are 
not  to  Inquire  how  your  trade  may  be  In- 
creased, nor  how  you  are  to  become  a  great 
and  powerful  people,  but  how  your  liberties 
can  be  secured;  for  liberty  ought  to  be  the 
direct  end  of   your  government. 

Ratification  occurred  because  the  con- 
vention chose  to  accept  the  assurances 
of  Washington  and  Madison  and  others 
who  said,  as  I  shall  point  out  presently, 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  had  been 
recognized  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution but,  to  remove  any  possible 
doubt  as  to  their  intentions,  a  ^ries  of 
amendments  could  be  adopted  by  the 
next  Congress  putting  in  written  form 
the  implied  rights  of  States  and  individ- 
uals and  the  limitations  on  the  central 
government. 

These  reassurances  included  the  en- 
dorsement of  George  Washington,  who 
threw  his  great  influence  on  the  side  of 
the  Constitution  and  said  the  choice  was 
between  "adoption  or  anarchy."  They 
included  also  the  support  of  John  Mar- 
shall, who  said  later  in  one  of  his 
opinions : 

No  political  dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough 
to  think  of  breaking  down  the  lines  which 
separate  the  States,  and  compounding  the 
American  people  Into  one  common  mass. 

Even  in  the  light  of  these  positive  as- 
surances of  recognition  of  and  respect 
for  sovereign  rights  of  the  States,  how- 
ever, Massachusetts  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution only  under  promise  of  amend- 
ments, Virginia  with  a  demand  for  them 
and  New  York  practically  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  amendments. 

The  first  10  amendments  adopted,  in- 
cluded, as  I  need  hardly  remind  Sen- 
ators, the  ninth,  which  says: 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution .  of 
certain   rights,   shall   not   be  construed   to 
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deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 
And  the  10th.  which  says: 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore, 
as    to   the   intention   of    the   Founding 
Fathers    to    protect    States    rights    but 
since,  as  Patrick  Henry  said,  the  cen- 
tral government  was  given  the  power  of 
the  sword  and  the  purse,  how  could  the 
preservation  of  those  rights  be  insured? 
The  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  is 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  but  if 
he  interprets  his  duties  as  permitting 
interference  in  fields  reserved  for  State 
action,    who    shall    check    him?      The 
courts,    and    especially    the    Supreme 
Court,  are  interpreters  of  the  law,  but 
when  the  highest  court  conceives  of  it- 
self as  a  policymaking  body  and  issues 
orders  involving  social  reforms  which  in- 
terfere with  State  functions,  how  can 
this  trend  be  cliecked?    The  Congress,  in 
addition  to  having  the  power  to  make 
laws,    has    the    power    to    impeach    the 
President  and  other  officials,  but  what  if 
the    popularly    elected    representatives 
yield  to  public  clamor  and  endorse  pro- 
posals which  infringe  on  States  rights? 
It  is  when  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  sought  that  the  unique  position 
of  the  Senate  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment becomes  apparent.    This  body  is 
the  one  place  where  the  sovereign  States 
are  represented  as  such  and  on  a  basis 
of    equality.      Even    though    Senators, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment, are  elected  by  the  people  instead 
of   being   chosen   by   State   legislatures, 
they   still   are   representatives   of   their 
States  as  a  whole  and  are  insulated  from 
temporary  waves  of  popular  sentiment 
by  6-year  terms  and  by  having  no  more 
than  a  third  of  the  Senate  seats  at  issue 
in  any  one  election  year. 

That  traditional  function  of  the  Senate 
can  be  exercised  effectively  only  so  long 
as  this  body  remains  a  truly  open  forum 
in  which  each  spokesman  for  a  sovereign 
State  can  expound  his  views  for  as  long 
as  his  conscience  dictates  when  the 
rights  of  his  State  or  the  integrity  of 
the  Constitution  which  protects  those 
rights  are  threatened. 

Therefore.  I  say  that  before  we 
tamper  with  a  plan  of  proceeding  which 
has  been  carried  on  with  such  distin- 
guished approval  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  we  should  be  very  certain  that 
there  is  justification  for  a  change. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  main 
point,  which  is  that  a  change  in  the  ex- 
isting rules  is  unnecessary. 

The  record  shows  that  n\any  bills 
against  which  extended  debate  was  di- 
rected ultimately  were  passed  and  I  be- 
lieve careful  study  would  reveal  that  in 
most  instances  the  legislation  was  im- 
proved by  the  cooling  off  period. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  Senate 
only  11  bills  have  been  completely 
blocked  by  filibusters.  These  Include 
the  Force  bill  of  1890,  which  would  have 
provided  for  Federal  supervision  of  elec- 
tions; the  armed-ship  resolution  of 
1917  which  turned  out  not  to  be  needed 
after  we  declared  war  on  Germany  and 
nine  so-called  civil-rights  bills  all  of 


which  were  unconstitutional  In  whole  or 
in  part. 

Four  poll-tax  bills  would  have  Inter- 
fered with  the  constitutionally  granted 
right  of  the  States  to  handle  elections 
and  invaded  a  field  that  can  be  legiti- 
mately reached  only  through  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  Three  antilynch- 
ing  bills  obviously  Infringed  on  the 
police  powers  of  the  States,  entering  the 
area  which  Hamilton  said  would  be  so 
troublesome  he  could  not  conceive  of 
Federal  officials  attempting  it.  Two  fair 
employment  practices  bills  also  would 
have  dealt  with  private  justice  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State,  an  area  in 
which  Hamilton  said  the  transcendant 
advantage  belongs  to  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

Defeat  of  these  few  bills  is  the  net  cost 
of  past  filibusters.  And  what  is  the 
threat  of  future  losses  which  makes  a 
rules  change  at  this  time  seem  so  urgent 
to  some  of  its  advocates?  All  they  can 
mention  are  some  more  so-called  civil- 
rights  bills  which,  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  specific  rights  claimed  by 
certain  minority  pressure  groups,  actu- 
ally threaten  the  broader  rights  of  all 
the  people  to  which  Patrick  Henry  re- 
ferred as  the  precious  jewel — public 
liberty. 

These  bills  are  not  wanted  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  country.  If 
there  were  a  genuine  national  demand 
for  them,  instead  of  merely  a  sjmthetic 
pressure  to  promote  them,  they  could  be 
passed  under  existing  rules. 

Debate  can  be  ended  now  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  If  a  national  emergency,  such 
as  that  which  Woodrow  Wilson  thought 
existed  in  1917,  should  demand  prompt 
action  on  some  legislation,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  would  cooperate  in 
silencing  obstructionists.  The  necessary 
votes  also  would  be  obtainable  to  stop  a 
filibuster  even  in  peacetime  against  ob- 
struction of  any  truly  vital  legislation. 

Our  present  rule  on  limitation  of  de- 
bate is  adequate  and  changing  It  is  un- 
necessary. 

My  final  point  is  that  a  radical  change 
In  the  present  rule  would  be  dangerous 
to  what  some  day  may  be  a  minority 
view  on  the  subject  of  private  enterprise 
and  detrimental  In  the  long  run  even  to 
the  Interests  which  now  advocate  the 
change. 

Newspaper  writers  and  other  commen- 
tators are  inclined  to  describe  those  now 
advocating  a  change  in  our  rules  as 
liberals  who  have  been  frustrated  In 
efforts  to  promote  civil  rights  bills  or 
social  welfare  measures  and  to  associate 
defense  of  free  debate  with  an  ultra- 
conservative  viewpoint.  The  Record 
shows,  however,  that  free  debate,  In- 
cluding efforts  which  have  been  gen- 
erally recognized  as  filibusters  often 
have  been  used  and  defended  by  liberal 
leaders. 

A  delay,  during  which  the  people  of 
the  country  are  made  aware  of  the  de- 
tails of  an  Issue,  can  be  used,  and  has 
been  used  to  help  bring  about  reforms, 
as  well  as  to  block  passage  of  oppressive 
measures. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  extended 
debate  In  1863  against  efforts  to  suspend 
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the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  There  was 
the  filibuster  against  an  Army  appropri- 
ation bill  in  1876  which  carried  a  rider 
that  would  have  suspended  existing  elec- 
tion laws.  There  was  the  successful  fili- 
buster In  1890  against  the  Force  bill, 
which  would  have  provided  for  Federal 
supervision  of  elections. 

Our  distinguished  former  colleague. 
Sen.-^tor  George  of  Georgia,  testified  dur- 
ing the  1947  hearings  on  proposals  to 
limit  Senate  debate  that  If  there  had 
been  such  a  limitation  in  1937  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  rallj  enough  sup- 
port to  block  the  effort  of  a  powerful  and 
popular  President  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Members  now  In  this  body 
will  recall  that  in  1946  the  House  passed 
in  a  matter  of  minutes  a  bill  to  draft 
striking  railroad  workers.  That  pro- 
posal, so  violently  objected  to  by  organ- 
ized labor,  would  have  become  law  but 
for  the  opportunity  of  the  Senate  to 
analyze  It  in  a  deliberate  manner. 

In  the  1957  Senate  committee  hearings 
a  spokesman  for  the  APLr-CIO  said  that 
powerful  organization  favored  a  change 
in  rules  to  limit  Senate  debate  primarily 
because  of  the  apparent  need  for  more 
comprehensive  Federal  legislation  In  the 
field  of  civil  rlphts.  In  1925,  however, 
when  Vice  President  Dawes  was  trying 
to  get  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  previous 
questiOii  rule  he  was  denounced  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  for  trying 
to  gag  the  Senate  and  threaten  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  In  1946,  as  I 
have  indicated,  absence  of  such  a  gag 
rule  may  have  been  all  that  prevented 
striking  railroad  workers  from  being 
drafted  Into  military  service. 

It  matters  not,  Mr.  President,  whether 
the  minority  at  any  particular  time  rep- 
resents a  basically  liberal  or  a  basically 
conservative  viewpoint — the  group  which 
does  not  have  a  majwity  of  votes  needs 
some  protection  against  unreasonable 
Impositions  and  the  U.S.  Senate  was 
designed  to  provide  that  protection. 

I  stress  the  Interest  which  liberals 
should  take  in  the  preservation  of  free 
Senate  debate  because  those  who  claim 
to  speak  as  liberal  leaders  have  become 
the  immediate  advocates  of  a  change. 
But  the  Interests  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves conservatives,  in  the  sense  that 
they  would  preserve  our  great  national 
heritage,  also  are  deeply  involved. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  recognition  of 
this  fact  during  the  1957  Senate  com- 
mittee hearings  when  the  National -So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution put  In  the  record  a  resolution  of 
unalterable  opposition  to  any  change 
which  would  substantially  alter  the  right 
of  free  discussion  secured  by  Senate  rule 
XXU.    This  resolution  said: 

Freedom  of  debate  In  the  U.S.  Senate  per- 
forms the  same  essential  function  as  free- 
dom of  the  press  under  the  first  amendment. 
In  keeping  the  people  fully  Informed  In  re- 
spect to  matters  which  may  vltaUy  ailect 
their  freedom  and  the  security  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

I  was  pleased  also  that  my  fellow  Vir- 
ginian, Dan  Daniel,  as  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  au- 
thorized the  Honorable  John  J.  Wicker, 
Jr..  to  put  him  on  record  in  those  hear- 
ings as  opposing  any  further  limitation 
of  Senate  debate. 


The  love  of  liberty  is  not  dead  in  our 
nation,  nor  is  there  a  lack  of  voices 
willing  to  speak  in  defense  of  those  in- 
stitutions on  which  our  freedom  was 
founded.  But,  to  preserve  a  forum 
for  those  voices,  we  must  respect  the 
advice  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said  in 
his  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Procedure 
on  which  oiur  Senate  rules  are  based: 

A*  It  U  always  In  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority, by  their  numbers,  to  stop  any  Im- 
proper measures  proposed  on  the  part  of 
their  opponents,  the  only  weapons  by  which 
the  minority  can  defend  themselves  against 
BlnrUlar  attempts  from  those  In  power  are 
the  forms  and  rules  of  proceeding  which 
have  been  adopted  as  they  were  found  neces- 
sary, from  time  to  time,  and  are  become  the 
law  of  the  House,  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
which  the  weaker  party  can  only  l>e  pro- 
tected from  those  Irregularities  and  abuses 
which  these  forms  were  Intended  to  check 
and  which  the  wantotmess  of  power  Is  but 
too  often  apt  to  suggest  to  large  and  suc- 
cessful majorities. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  10  minutes  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate's  first  debate  of  the  Session 
has  brought  to  light  a  fundamental  issue 
between  the  rights  of  minorities  and  the 
fimctions  of  majorities. 

The  various  proposals  which  have 
been  offered  to  amend  rule  XXII  seek 
to  reach  a  determination — if  you  will — 
a  balancmg,  between  these  two  funda- 
mental concerns  of  the  Senate.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  resolution,  Senate 
Resolution  5,  to  amend  the  standmg 
rules  of  the  Senate  as  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  with  whom  I  have 
joined  be  promptly  adopted. 

This  resolution  will  provide  a  method 
for  limiting  debate  much  more  effective 
than  the  present  cloture  rule;  and  in  my 
judgment  a  method  for  concluding  de- 
bate which  will  best  achieve  a  soimd  bal- 
ance between  the  rights  of  minorities 
and  the  functions  of  majorities. 

My  record  in  support  of  changing  rule 
XXll  speaks  for  Itself.  I  first  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  in  1946, 
urging  that  rule  XXII  be  liberalized.  In 
1947  and  again  in  1949,  I  filed  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  cloture  rule.  I  was 
particularly  concerned  with  appl3^ing 
cloture  to  a  motion  to  take  up  a  pend- 
ing bill.  The  rule  was  changed  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose  In  1949.  Before 
that  time  rule  XXII  was  vIrtuaUy  use- 
less because  debate  could  not  be  termi- 
nated on  a  motion  to  take  up  a  bill  and 
filibusters  were  directed  to  such  motions. 
It  is  Important  to  emphasize  the  ob- 
jectives we  seek.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  an  objective  to  assure  the  abUity 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  perform 
Its  legislative  duty  with  respect  to  thor- 
oughly considered  propositions.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  objective  is  to  insure 
adequate  protection  for  the  interest  of 
any  minority  from  impetuous,  ill-con- 
sidered, or  oppressive  action  by  a  ma- 
jority. 

Our  task  is  to  strike  a  proper  balance 
between  these  two  objectives.  The  Sen- 
ate's mechanism  for  striking  this  bal- 
ance is  the  cloture  rule.  In  my  opinion, 
the  balance  is  now  weighted  too  heavily 
against  ttie  ability  of  the  majority  to 
act.    Furthermore,  and  of  even  greater 


significance,  the  balance  is  frozen  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  present  rule  XXII,  which 
prevents  cloture  on  changing  the  rules    . 
of  the  Senate. 

I  support  the  resolution  which  is  be- 
fore us  for  two  reasons: 

First,  it  would  unfreeze  the  balancing 
mechanism  by  permitting  cloture  on  a 
motion  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, including  the  cloture  rule  itself. 

Second,  it  would  establish  a  better 
balance  between  the  objectives  of  pro- 
tection of  minority  interest  and  assur- 
ance of  majority  action  than  does  the 
present  cloture  rule.  It  would  permit 
the  application  of  cloture  on  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  those  Senators  present  and 
voting  instead  of  two-thirds  of  all  Sena- 
tors, as  provided  by  the  present  rule. 

A  cloture  rule  of  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  is  analogous  to  the 
conj:titutional  provisions  followed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  ratifying  treaties, 
adoption  of  constitutional  amendments, 
impeachment,  expulsion  of  Members, 
and  overriding  vetoes. 

The  amendment  proposed  would  re- 
quire that  Members  in  opposition  be 
present  and  vote  to  be  counted.  A 
Member  now  can  in  effect  be  recoi-ded 
in  the  negative  simply  by  being  absent 
as  the  rule  requires  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Senate  to  vote  affirmatively.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  weaknesses  of  the  pres- 
ent rule  or  of  any  proposal  for  a  consti- 
tutional majority.  This  proposed  rule 
m  Senate  Resolution  5  would  assure  that 
only  votes  actually  cast  by  Senators 
present  would  be  coimted  in  determining 
cloture. 

Protection  of  minorities  is  a  fimda- 
mental  bulwark  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. The  very  concept  of  equal  repre- 
sentation among  the  States  was  adopted 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  when  the  Sen- 
ate was  constituted.  They  recognized 
the  need  for  the  protection  of  minorities. 
We  must  remember  that,  depending 
on  the  issues,  today's  minorities  may 
find  themselves  with  tomorrow's  majori- 
ties; and  parts  of  today's  majorities  may 
be  the  minorities  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  essential  that  we  consider  the 
rights  of  all  minorities  within  the  con- 
text of  the  total  range  of  issues  which 
time  will  bring  to  our  calendar  and  to 
the  calendars  of  future  Senates  and  not 
simply  on  one  issue  of  paramount  pres- 
ent concern  to  a  particular  minority. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  rule 
change  in  Senate  Resolution  5  will 
strike  a  sound  balance,  on  all  issues  be- 
tween protection  of  the  rights  of  nunori- 
tles  and  the  ability  of  majorities  of  the 
Senate  to  act. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  prompt  adoption  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 5. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  the  custodian 
and  defender  of  the  reputation  and  as- 
sets and  values  reposed  in  this  institu- 
tion by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  have  paid 
much  too  little  attention  In  this  debate 
to  what  I  believe  is  the  principal  point 
involved,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  re- 
caUing  that  the  Senate  is  and  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  stable  institution  and 
stable  member  of  the  legislative  body, 
and  the  stable  guardian  of  our  country. 
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No  one,  because  of  a  present  objective 
and  current  Impulse,  should  forget  for  a 
moment  that  precious  value  which  every 
Senator  should  do  his  utmost  to  uphold. 
Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  discuss  at 
length  the  details  of  the  resolution.  I 
do  wish  to  say.  however,  that  I  have  been 
particularly  alarmed  by  those  who  styled 
themselves  as  highly  Uberal  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  are  so  impressed 
with  the  Importance  of  the  immediate 
objective  which  they  regard  as  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  country  that 
they  tend  to  forget  their  responsibility 
to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  Senate. 
I  recognize  their  great  sincerity.  How- 
ever, as  I  see  it.  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance is  maintaining  the  stability  of  this 
Institution.  That  means  not  only  today, 
and  not  only  in  safeguarding  a  minority 
in  which  they  are  interested,  but  it 
means  in  every  respect,  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  everv  minority,  whether  it  be 
a  racial  minority  or  regional  minority, 
such  as  those  of  us  who  happen  to  come 
from  the  South  represent. 

I  am  always  impressed  by  what  has 
been  told  us  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HaydenI.  the  wisest  man  in 
the  Senate,  that  his  State  would  not  ex- 
ist as  a  State  except  for  the  rules  under 
which  unlimited  debate  is  permitted  in 
the  Senate,  because  it  enabled  dedicated 
Senators  to  force  back  the  desire  of 
many  to  make  one  State  out  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  that  through  the 
efforts  of  these  Senators,  who  believed 
that  there  was  a  future  involved  in  those 
two  areas,  made  it  possible  for  two  States 
ultimately  to  be  admitted  under  two  new 
resplendent  stars  in  our  flag. 

I  believe  th<it  everyone  recognizes  the 
wisdom  of  that  stand  and  many  others 
which  have  been  taken  under  the  rule 
of  unlimited  debate. 

I  regret  that  our  most  liberal  friends 
should  be  so  zealous  in  their  pursuit  of 
an  immediate  objective,  in  which  they  are 
most  sincere  and  concerned,  that  they 
should  overlook  the  fact  that  time  after 
time  in  the  past — and  there  will  be  more 
occasions  in  the  future — when  there  have 
been  questions  of  divisions  between  ma- 
jorities, sometimes  great  majorities,  and 
minorities  which  were  small  at  times — 
and  when  minorities  had  much  in  sup- 
port of  their  views — they  found  that  they 
had  to  rely  on  the  rule  permitting  un- 
limited debate. 

For  just  a  moment  I  should  like  to 
quote  for  the  Record  some  statements 
which  show  tliat  the  Senate  was  designed 
to  be  the  stable  segment  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  should  like  to  read  from  two 
papers  of  James  Madison  in  the  Federal- 
ist. Perhaps  some  will  say.  "You  are  liv- 
ing in  tlie  past."  Yes;  I  want  to  get  all 
the  facts  out  of  the  past,  and  profit  by 
them,  and  then  I  want  us  to  live  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future. 

The  Senate,  in  170  years,  has  attained 
c';  rnity  through  holding  onto  tlie  stability 
V.  aich  it  was  intended  to  possess,  so  that 
i:  migiit  well  serve  the  people.  Nine 
times  in  two  letters  written  by  James 
f^adison,  letters  42  and  43  in  the  Federal- 
ist, we  find  the  words  "stability,"  "stable," 
or  "instability,"  depending  on  the  con- 
text. Always,  he  emphasizes  the  fact 
t  i.xt  stability  is  the  quality  which  tlie 


Founding  Fathers  were  seeking  to  main- 
tain in  the  founding  of  the  Senate,  and 
in  that  connection  he  has  used  also  the 
words  "the  necessity."  I  may  have  to 
read  a  few  words  out  of  context,  but  these 
words  are  not  taken  out  of  context:  He 
speaks  of  the  "necessity  of  some  stable 
institution  in  the   Government." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Every  nation,  consequently,  whose  affairs 
betray  a  wtnt  or  wisdom  and  stability,  may 
calculate  on  every  loss  which  can  be  sus- 
tained from  the  more  systematic  policy  of  its 
wiser  neighbors. 

Then  the  eftect  of  instability  Is  de- 
veloped at  length.    Then  he  continues: 

In  another  point  of  view,  great  Injury  re- 
sults from  an  unstable  government.  The 
want  of  confidence  In  the  public  counsels 
damps  every  useful  undertaking,  the  success 
and  profit  of  which  may  depend  on  a  con- 
tinuance of  existing  arrangements. 

Then  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  no  gov- 
ernment will  long  be  respected  "without 
possessing  a  certain  portion  of  order  and 
stability." 

Madison  comes  to  the  second  letter. 
His  first  paragraph  includes  these 
words : 

without  a  select  and  stable  member  of 
the  Government  the  esteem  of  foreign  pow- 
ers win  not  only  be  forfeited  by  unenlight- 
ened and  variable  policy,  proceeding  from 
causes  already  mentioned;  but  the  national 
councils  win  not  possess  that  sensibility  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  which  Is  perhaps 
not  less  necessary  In  order  to  merit,  than 
it  Is  to  obtain  Its  respect  and  confidence. 

Then  he  uses  the  phrase  "Stable  body 
has  been  necessary,"  when  he  speaks  of 
the  necessity  to  bring  back  to  one  of  the 
States  mentioned,  the  stability  which  it 
had  lost  through  undemocratic  and  un- 
stable processes. 

Then  again  he  says: 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  must 
be  an  additional  body  In  the  legislative  de- 
partment, which  having  sufficient  perma- 
nency to  provide  for  such  objects  as  require 
a  continued  attention,  and  a  train  of  meas- 
ures, may  be  Justly  and  effectually  answer- 
able for  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

Then  again  he  speaks  of  the  "neces- 
sity of  some  institution  that  *'ill  blend 
stability  with  liberty." 

In  one  of  his  last  references  to  this 
particular  (luality  of  the  Senate,  he  says 
that  "hberty  may  be  endangered  by  the 
abuses  of  liberty,  as  well  as  by  the 
abuses  of  power;  that  there  are  numer- 
ous instances  of  the  former  as  well  as  of 
the  latter;  and  that  the  former,  rather 
than  the  latter,  is  apparently  most  to 
be  apprehended  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  sustained  that 
point  of  view  and  that  objective  through 
170  years  of  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by 
the  unwillingness  of  new  Members  of 
the  Senate,  or  a  great  many  of  them, 
to  take  a  si^and  in  support  of  a  proposal 
which  would  wipe  out  the  experience 
of  those  years,  and  the  stability  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  have  sought  to  at- 
tain, and  which  has  been  attained  by 
the  Senate. 

I  have  noticed  with  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest the  able  paper  written  by  one  of 
the  new  Senators — and  I  was  surprised 
by  his  vote — the  junior  Senator  ♦'rom 
Mirmesota      [Mr.     McCarthy],     wliich 


statement  is  now  a  part  of  the  Record. 
and  in  which  he  said,  in  so  many  words, 
that  one  reason  the  Senate  has  become 
the  dominant  body  is  its  continuing  na- 
ture, as  compared  with  the  temporary 

nature  of  the  House.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  4  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  take 
the  chance  of  some  Senator  not  taking 
the  full  4  minutes  already  allotted  to 
him.  I  have  117  minutes  remaining,  and 
I  have  allotted  all  of  them  already.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  is  that  if  this  stability  were  yielded, 
we  could  become  too  responsive  to  pres- 
sures. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  group  pressures  upon  us 
already— but  I  also  include  pressures 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  reference  particularly 
to  a  EKjwerful  and  very  popular  President 
coming  into  office  with  the  Congress  con- 
trolled by  his  party.  I  can  think  of  in- 
stances in  the  past  when  great  damage 
could  have  been  done  to  our  Government 
if  there  had  not  been  an  acceptance  and 
a  perpetuation  of  the  idea  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  my  own  position 
in  this  matter,  I  am  extremely  unwilling 
to  weaken  the  cloture  rule,  even  in  the 
slight  degree  involved  here,  but  I  believe 
that  by  assuring  a  declaration  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  Senate  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  and 
that  these  rules  must  be  applied  to  any 
effort  that  is  made  to  change  the  rules, 
such  great  stabilizing  value  will  come 
from  said  declaration  that  I  Intend  to 
support  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  Senate  Resolution  5  on  the  final 
vote,  but  my  reasons  for  doing  so  are  not 
the  same  as  those  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  Ours,  I  may  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Florida,  is  not  a  tem- 
porary objective.  Our  objective  is  to  pro- 
tect the  majority  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
minority.  We  will  return  to  that  fight 
again. 

I  shall  support  the  resolution,  first, 
because  I  believe  the  first  section  of  it 
does  make  some  minor  improvement  in 
the  present  cloture  rule ;  second,  because 
the  second  section,  in  my  judgment,  im- 
proves the  present  cloture  procedure  by 
permitting  cloture  to  be  invoked  when 
the  question  to  be  considered  is  to  change 
the  rules.  That  I  think  is  a  minor 
but  definite  improvement.  In  my  judg- 
ment, section  3  of  the  resolution  Is  uncon- 
stitutional, null,  r.nd  void,  and  notliing 
we  say  nor  do  can  make  it  otherwise.  I 
am,  therefore,  not  concerned  about  sec- 
tion 3. 

I  shall  support  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
stated. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  me  the  2  minutes. 
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B4r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  as 
much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  last  week  in  opposing  the 
motion  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  which  the  Senate  tabled  by 
a  vote  of  60  to  36,  I  stated  that  I  was 
against  any  change  in  rule  XXU  which 
would  tend  to  further  limit  debate  in 
the  Senate. 

While  the  so-called  Lyndon  Johnson 
resolution  on  rule  XXII  would  not  be  as 
dangerous  or  go  as  far  in  this  direction 
as  the  Anderson  proposal,  nor  as  far  as 
some  other  proposals  placed  before  the 
Senate  on  the  subject,  I  am  still  agaiivst 
it  I  shall  fight  ansrthing  which  comes 
before  this  body  that  would  V^ake  it 
easier  to  cut  off  debate  by  any  Member 
in  this  body. 

Senate  resolution  5  by  our  majority 
leader  would  cnly  give  proponents,  of 
cutting  off  debate  on  a  subject,  the  ad- 
vantage of  absentee  Senators,  but  this  is 
a  radical  enough  change  for  me  to  oppose 
it.  Worse,  it  is  an  opening  wedge  which 
will  invite  others  to  come  back  year  after 
year  to  continue  to  assault  our  time- 
honored  and  time-proven  nles  of  pro- 
cedure. Enough  compromises  such  as 
this  over  the  years  and  one  will  not  be 
able  to  recognize  the  Senate. 

The  tyranny  of  the  majority  could  de- 
prive a  State  of  the  right  to  be  heard  on 
any  subject.  There  Is  all  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  making  a  so-called 
compromise  on  our  rules.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  compromising  liberty,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  when  we  compromise 
on  unlimited  deliate  in  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  several  times,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a  continu- 
ing body.  Its  rules  have  heretofore  l>een 
considered  as  continuing.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  established  the  Senate  as  a  con- 
tmuing  arm  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government.  A  brief  reference  to 
paragraph  2  of  section  3  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  proves  this  point.  It 
provides  as  follows : 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shaU  be  as- 
sembled in  conseqaence  of  the  first  election, 
they  shall  be  divided  aa  equally  sm  may  be 
Into  three  classes.  The  Beats  of  the  Senators 
of  the  first  class  s^all  be  vacated  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  year,  of  the  second 
class  at  the  explntlon  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year.  sc.  that  one-third  may  be 
chosen  every  second  year;  and  it  vacancies 
happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during 
the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the 
executive  thereof  nnay  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  which  shall  then  till  such 
vacancies. 

Paragraph  1  of  this  section  established 
the  term  of  office  of  a  Senator  to  be  6 
years. 

In  the  first  election,  all  Senators  were 
elected  for  6  years,  but  upon  reaching 
the  Senate,  they  drew  lots  in  wder  to 
determine  the  length  of  theit  first  term 
so  that  the  6-year  term  of  one-third  of 
those  elected  wa.s  reduced  to  4  years  and 
a  further  third  was  reduced  to  a  term  of 
2  years.  Thus  n  body  of  two-thirds  of 
Senators  in  number  exLsted  beyond  each 
biennial  election  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Each  State  by 
the  Constitution  was  guaranteed,  how- 


ever small  in  population,  no  less  than 
two  Senators.  What  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  in  these  provi- 
sions? They  were  establishing  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities. 
Were  these  safeguards  not  established  in 
our  basic  law,  some  historians  doubt  that 
the  Republic  could  have  been  founded. 
Our  Pounding  Fathers  were  ever  con- 
scious of  the  rights  of  minority  groups 
and  by  these  provisions  sought  to  secure 
them  for  all  time  to  come — not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  posterity. 

Not  frequently,  but  ever  so  often,  we 
have  experienced  a  desire  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  Members  to 
change  these  fundamental  concepts. 
They  want  a  change  in  order  to  more 
quickly  pass  some  pet  measure  or  to  ac- 
complish some  unmeritorious  purpose.  I 
fear  they  disregard  the  protection  which 
our  rules  give  them  and  that,  if  success- 
ful, they  will  rue  the  day  they  changed 
the  Senate's  procedures  for  a  temporary 
advantage.  There  are  some  in  the  Sen- 
ate today  who  are  vigorously  supporting 
a  change  in  our  rules,  though  only  last 
session  they  were  using  the  provisions  of 
our  rules  to  engage  in  extended  and  un- 
limited debate  against  some  pending 
measure  they  opposed. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
Senator  from  the  sovereign  State /of 
South  Carolina  now  for  14  years.  I  am  a 
South  Carolina  Senator  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, as  each  of  you  represent  a  State. 
During  this  service  I  have  never  known 
a  deserving  piece  of  legislation  to  fail 
because  of  any  obstruction  caused  by  our 
present  rules.  I  have  known  of  proposed 
legislation  to  fail  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
tended debate  permitted  by  the  rules, 
and  I  have  recognized  that  such  failure 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  people.  Rule  XXII  is  a  safety 
valve  against  hasty,  ill-advised  action. 
It  has  never  succeeded  in  killing  deserv- 
ing legislation. 

We  see  in  some  parts  of  the  daily  press 
and  in  some  magazines  derogatory  and 
critical  articles  concerning  our  rules  and 
procedures  under  which  we  have  so  suc- 
cessfully and  so  long  operated  to  the 
great  advantage  of  our  country.  Fili- 
buster is  the  term  used  by  them.  It  is 
employed  by  them  to  denote  a  practice 
they  oppose.  The  word  "filibuster"  has 
gathered  a  lot  of  bad  odor  in  relation  to 
its  real  meaning. 

But  all  publications  have  not  looked 
upon  our  rules  with  disfavor,  as  in  the 
case  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
which  I  quoted  earlier.  In  1949,  when 
attempts  were  being  made  to  destroy  un- 
limited debate  under  rule  XXn.  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  in 
my  debate  then  an  editorial  which  was 
published  m  the  March  12,  1949,  issue  of 
Business  Week. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  agahi  at  this 
time  to  bring  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate: 

The  Ttrannt  of  the  MAJoarrr 
FUlbtisterlng  has  become  a  horrid  word  in 
the  American  language.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed In  the  mildest  terms  of  its  critics  as 
a  technical  evU  connected  with  the  machin- 
ery of  lawmaking. 

It  has  been  cursed  and  condemned  as  a 
device  against  democratic  decision. 


The  sharpest  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
filibusters  In  recent  times  by  those  who  carry 
the  liberal  label.  They  are  good  and  mad 
at  the  southern  Democrats.  They  lambast 
the  southerners  In  the  Senate  for  fillbvister- 
ing  against  all  attempts  to  put  civil  rights 
legislation  on  the  Federal  statute  books. 

Unconsciously,  the  zeal  of  the  so-called 
liberals  has  befogged  their  minds.  Unwit- 
tingly, they  are  sniping  at  democracy  and 
liberty.  They  assert  that  what  they  are 
seeking  Is  a  further  expression  of  democracy, 
and  that  they  are  going  after  It  In  the  demo- 
cratic way.  But  they  obviously  are  not  re- 
membering their  American  history. 

LXSSONS    or    HI5TOBT 

A  refresher  course  would  remind  them 
right  at  the  beginning  that  this  Nation's 
Government  was  framed  to  avoid  tyranny  in 
any  form.  The  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
put  in  safeguards  against  despotic  power  In 
any  hands. 

The  Founding  Fathers  went  to  great  pains 
to  set  up  a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
They  apportioned  power  among  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Government.  They  determined  to  place 
checks  on  the  powers  of  all — even  the  powers 
of  the  people  who  had  the  right  to  vote. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  for  example,  was  con- 
vinced that  government  by  a  simple  majority 
could  be  as  despotic  as  the  one-man  tyranny 
of  the  British  king. 

This  aversion  to  simple  majority  rule  ex- 
plains the  makeup  of  the  Senate.  The 
upper  House  of  Congress  was  designed  de- 
liberately as  an  offset'  to  the  popularly 
elected  House  of  Representatives.  Each 
State  has  an  equal  number  of  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  population.  The  Senators  are 
elected  for  a  term  three  times  as  long  as  the 
Representatives,  and  only  one-third  of  the 
Senate  comes  up  for  election  every  2  years. 
Obviously,  the  Senate  was  never  Intended 
to  perform  its  functions  and  reach  its  de- 
cisions by  snap  Judgments  of  temporary  ma- 
jorities. It  is  supposed  to  function  only 
after  the  careful  delil^M-ation  permitted  by 
unlimited  debate.  ; 

Through  the  yeais  when  slavery  was  th^ 
big  national  issue,  there  were  great  debates. 
The  North  sought  to  Impose  its  will  on  the 
minority  of  States.  The  South  clamored  for 
States  rights.  After  a  war  was  fought  to 
preserve  the  Union,  President  Lincoln  was 
moved  to  say: 

"There  is  too  much  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  very  good  friends  to  be  masters, 
to  interfere  with  and  dictate  to  those  (south- 
em)  States,  to  treat  the  people  not  as  fellow 
citizens;  there  is  too  little  respect  for  their 

rights." 

The  fundamental  belief  in  the  democratic 
rights  of  a  substantial  minority  has  never 
been  successfully  submerged.  It  has  been 
the  salvation,  in  turn,  of  both  conservatives 
and  liberals.  The  latter  certainly  can  recall 
the  power  of  the  Individual  expressions  of 
such  liberals  as  the  two  La  Follettes — expres- 
sions which  took  the  form  of  filibusters  more 
than  once.  In  a  speech  against  cloture,  the 
elder  Senator  La  Toilette  said : 

"Believing  that  I  stand  for  democracy,  lor 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  our  free  insUtutlons, 
I  shall  stend  while  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
body  against  any  cloture  that  denies  free 
and  unlimited  debate.  Sir,  the  moment  that 
the  majority  imposes  the  restriction  con- 
tained in  the  pending  rule,  that  moment 
you  will  have  dealt  a  blow  to  liberty. 

PiUl  and  free  debate  in  the  Senate  is  more 
than  a  precious  heritage.  It  Is  more  than  an 
effort  to  protect  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion. It  is  an  expression  of  the  doctrine  that 
no  one  group  should  be  in  a  position  where 
It  could  beat  down  aU  opponents  mercilessly. 
The  doctrine  sUtes  that  Important  minori- 
ties shoxild  be  persuaded  and  must  not  be 
coerced.  No  one  group  should  be  able  to  Im- 
pose Its  own  opinions.  Its  interests.  Its  views 
oa  others  if.  by  so  doing,  the  vital  Interests 
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of  other  groups  are  not  at  all  respected. 
ThU  la  the  practical  core  of  American  gov- 
ernment In  operation. 

lONGSTANDINO   TKADTnOM 

The  principle,  of  course.  Is  not  written 
down  m  black  and  white  as  a  government 
law  It  Is  simply  a  tradition.  There  la 
serious  doubt  whether  It  could  ever  be  made 
official.    But  It  Is  workable  nevertheless 

Any  Infringement  of  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate  in  the  Senate  would  lead  to  coercion 
of  important  minorities.  Stifled  debate 
would  give  to  the  majority  free  and  careless 
•way  over  legislation.  This  would  defeat  the 
basic  American  Idea  that  all  absolute  power 
must  be  limited— Including  the  power  of  the 
majority  of  the  moment. 

As  long  as  there  are  conflicts  between  the 
majorities  and  the  minorities,  there  will  be 
dilatory  debate  of  some  sort.  And  delay  Is 
not  easy  to  accept.  But  an  Intelligent  ma- 
jority will  be  wise  to  accept  some  measure 
of  delay  if  it  is  really  convinced  that  its  ob- 
jective Is  basically  sound. 

Filibustering  admittedly  Is  a  negative  de- 
vice. But  so  is  a  brake  on  an  automobile. 
The  brake  can  check  the  speed  of  the  car  if 
it  gets  out  of  control.  Filibustering  is  use- 
ful when  it  checks  the  impulses  of  an  un- 
scrupulous or  an  Inconsiderate  majority.  In 
the  present  situation,  filibustering  Is  not  di- 
rected solely  against  the  passage  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  The  filibuster  is  being 
employed  to  curb  the  headlong  enactment 
of  an  Ill-advised  administration  program 
fraught  with  great  peril  to  a  free  society. 

Actually,  our  rule  providing  for  free 
and  unlimited  debate  is  a  protective 
shield.  It  has  never  really  damaged  our 
country,  but  to  the  contrary  has  saved  it 
from  damaging  legislation  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

During  my  short  lifetime,  the  country 
has  successfully  fought  four  wars — the 
War  With  Spain,  World  Wars  I  and  II, 
and  the  Korean  war.  We  have  passed 
through  two  major  depressions  and  sev- 
eral minor  recessions.  We  have  success- 
fully come  through  all  these  and  scores  of 
other  emergencies  without  any  harmful 
effects  to  the  country  by  reason  of  the 
present  or  past  requirements  of  our  rules, 
and  especially  rules  providing  unlimited 
debate.  Why.  then,  is  there  this  clamor 
for  change?  Is  there  any  real  substance 
totheargument  for  a  change?  Does  any 
present  emergency  exist  requiring  a 
change?  What.  then,  is  the  necessity  for 
a  change?  The  clamor  comes  from  with- 
in the  ranks  of  our  Members,  not  from 
the  country.  The  sub.stance  of  any  argu- 
ment for  a  change  becomes  unreal  when 
analyzed.  No  emergency  Is  at  hand  that 
I  can  see.  Consequently,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  change  so  far  reaching 
and  the  consequences  of  which  are  so  un- 
certain. 

The  Senate  is  our  last  citadel  of  free- 
dom and  unlimited  debate.  Shall  we  un- 
dermine its  historic  bases  and  whittle 
away  its  strength?  We  are  told  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  organizes  it- 
self each  session,  adopts  new  rules,  and 
proceeds  in  normal  fashion  to  transact 
its  legislative  business.  That  is  true,  and 
the  Constitution  commands  such  action. 
The  Senate  is  unlike  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  composition,  in  its  terms 
of  ofBce,  and  in  its  rules.  Different  pro- 
visions of  our  Constitution  establish  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  provide 
for  its  actions.  Since  the  Constitution  by 
its  very  terms  provides  that  the  Senate 
shr.U  be  a  continuing  body,  and  since  the 
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Constitution  is  the  contract  entered  into 
with  the  people  of  our  States,  I  shall  de- 
fend this  principle  and  I  shall  not  be  one 
of  those  wiUing  to  breach  that  contract. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  comments  on 
perpetuation  of  rule  XXn  was  made  only 
last  year  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis  1  when  he  stated  his  indivi- 
dual views  in  Senate  Report  No.  1509  on 
proposed  changes  in  rule  XXII.  He 
stated  then: 

A  number  of  scholarly  stetementa  have 
been  written  setting  forth  the  historical 
background  of  the  rule  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
allowing  unll.'nited  debate.  Rather  than  at- 
tempt to  add  to  such  statements.  I  wish, 
briefly,  to  st:ite  my  own  views  which  have 
been  arrived  at  by  observing  the  Senate  for 
20  years. 

1.  I  believe  that  the  right  of  unlimited  de- 
bate la  a  force  for  the  preservation  of  Indivi- 
dual liberty,  the  maintenance  of  a  Govern- 
ment of  law,  and  the  adherence  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  rights  of  our  sovereign 
States.  It  places  the  rights  of  a  minority, 
regardless  of  how  small,  and  the  rights  of 
the  Individual  In  proper  focus. 

2.  I  believe  that  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate  tends  to  slow  down  and  prevent  the 
passage  of  legislation,  thereby  retarding  the 
growth  of  bli;  government  and  lessening  the 
burdens  of  Government  on  our  people. 

3.  I  believe  that  In  some  place  In  our  large 
and  complex  Government  there  should  be 
unlimited  d;8CUsslon  of  public  Issues  and 
that  the  Senate  by  reason  of  Its  size  and  Its 
tradition  antt  history  is  the  logical  place  for 
unlimited  d«bate. 

4.  I  bellev.3  that  the  present  cloture  rule 
Is  an  adequate  restraint  upon  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate  In  any  time  df  emei^ency. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  am  opposed  to 
Senate  Resolution  17. 

In  the  same  report  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge]  made  an  out- 
standing presentation  in  his  individual 
views.  Among  other  things,  he  stated — 
and  I  concur  with  him: 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  as  an  Instrumentality  of 
the  States  and  their  citizens,  is  the  property 
of  every  American  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
Individuals  who  transiently  occupy  the  seats 
In  Us  Chamber.  Individual  Senators  have  no 
proprietary  rights  In  the  operation  of  the 
Senate  except  as  they  act  as  creatures  of  the 
will  of  the  States  and  constituents  they  rep- 
resent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ample  means  are  available  at  present  to 
overcome  what  a  majority  at  any  time  may 
feci  to  be  needless  obstruction  in  debate. 
The  use  of  protracted  sessions  and  strict  en- 
forcement cf  all  Senate  rules  afford  ade- 
quate safegt-ards  to  bring  to  an  end  even  the 
most  determined  and  prolonged  debate. 
Whenever  any  Issue  of  overriding  Importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  arises.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  debate  will  be  limited 
accordingly. 

Standing  rule  XXII  permits  limitation  of 
debate  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  member- 
ship (64  Seaatorb)  2  days  after  a  petition 
has  been  submitted  by  16  Senators.  There- 
after debatt-  Is  limited  to  1  hour  for  each 
Senator.  Cloture  cannot  be  applied  to  a  pro- 
posal to  change  the  rules. 

The  tradition  of  the  Senate,  its  pres- 
tige, and  the  permanence  of  our  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  and  legislative 
functions  are  at  stake  in  this  debate.  I 
trust  I  shall  never  be  guilty  of  voting  for 
a  temporaiy  advantage,  or  for  a  purely 
political  or  strictly  partisan  motive.  Here 
in  the  Senate,  where  the  debate  of  public 
questions  is  unlimited,  the  sunlight  of 


truth  can  be  focused  on  all  legislative 
proix>sals. 

The  Senate  ia  permitted   to  Inform 
Itself.    The  Senate  is  permitted  under 
the  existing  rules  to  inform  the  people, 
who   will  be   regulated  by   what  we  do. 
We  are  permitted  the  time  in  which  to 
be  enriched  by  the  views  of  our  con- 
stituents on  pubhc  questions  as  a  result 
of  our  debates.    The  advantages  to  our 
constituents  and  to  us  will  be  lost  If  our 
rules  permit  an  abrupt  end  to  our  de- 
liberations   and    our    discussions.      No 
longer  will  the  Senate  merit  the  appro- 
bation that  it  is  the  greatest  dehberative 
body  on  earth.    It  will  become  a  debat- 
ing society  hemmed  in  with  restrictive 
and  prohibitive  rules  to  curtail  its  dis- 
cussions.    It  will  become  a  forum  for 
quick  action.    It  will  enable  a  majority  to 
practice,  if  it  will,  tyranny  upon  a  mi- 
nority.   It  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to  free- 
dom in  this  country.     It  will  be  saying 
to  the  world  we  do  not  believe  in  full  and 
unlimited  debate. 

The  protection  of  minority  rights 
about  which  our  forebears  were  so  con- 
cerned, and  about  which  we  are  all  to- 
day concerned,  will  become  nothing  more 
than  a  memory.  Let  us  preserve  freedom 
of  debate.  Let  us  protect  the  rights  of 
every  minority  now  and  in  every  suc- 
ceeding session  of  the  Congress.  If  in 
the  past  we  had  suffered  some  catastro- 
phe by  reason  of  our  existing  rules  and 
their  provisions  for  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, then  there  might  be  some  Justifi- 
cation for  an  amendment.  I  know  of  no 
such  calamity.  I  can  conceive  of  none 
happening  in  the  future.  

Concern  over  changing  rule  XXn  is 
felt  among  large  organizations  and  a 
vast  segment  of  our  people.  Concern  is 
not  confined  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  meeting  in  1957  at  Salt 
Lake  City  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject: 

Whereas  maintenance  of  freedom  of  debate 
In  the  US.  Senate  performs  the  b^me  eaaen- 
tial  function  as  freedom  of  the  press,  under 
the  first  am^dment,  in  keeping  the  people 
fully  Informed  In  respect  to  matters  which 
may  vitally  affect  their  freedom  and  the  se- 
curity of  constitutional  rights. 

In  recent  years  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  re- 
stricted rules  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
St.T.tes  which  may  endanger  freedom  of  dla- 
cusslon  In  that  House  of  Congress. 

We  recognize  the  possibility  of  abuse  of 
the  right  of  free  debate  In  the  Senate.  Just 
as  we  know  that  freedom  of  the  press  is,  at 
times,  abused. 

The  alternative,  which  Is  control  of  debate, 
and  may  lead  to  a  condition  equivalent  to 
censorship.  Is  too  dangerous  to  be  seriously 
considered:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  express  our  unalterable 
opposition  to  the  enactment  of  any  rule  In 
the  Senate  which  will  substantially  alter  the 
right  to  freedom  of  discussion  secured  by 
Senate  rule  XXII. 

We  call  upon  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
Senate  to  protect  this  essential  right  when 
acting  on  pending  proposals  relating  to  the 
change  of  that  Senate  rule. 

Foregoing  resolution  adopted  by  67th  an- 
nual congress.  National  Society  of  the  Son* 
of  the  American  Revolution,  meeting  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  UUh,  May  29,  1957. 

The  American  Legion  likewise  opposes 
changes  in  rule  XXII,  as  outlined  in  tes- 
timony presented  to  the  Senate  in  1957  in 
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a  statement  by  John  J.  Wicker.  Jr.,  rep- 
resenting the  then  national  conunander 
of  the  American  Legion,  before  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdmlnlEtratlon.  One  of  Mr. 
Wicker's  comments  stands  out.  I  should 
like  to  quote  it  at  this  point.   He  said : 

Sen  ATI    AND    HOUBX    AftS    COOaOINATX    AND    OF 

Equal  DioKmr  Bxrr  Pukdamkntaixt  Dif- 
naiKMT 

Our  Founding  Fathers  very  wisely  provid- 
ed for  two  distinct  bodies  In  the  Federal  leg- 
islative branch.  Thu  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives, choeen  on  a  population  basis  and  con- 
stituting a  large  representative  body,  Is  fresh 
from  the  people  as  a  result  of  elections  every 
other  year.  The  Sen  ite,  being  a  smaller  and 
consequently  much  more  deliberative  body, 
with  each  State  being  represented  by  two 
Senator*  regardless  of  wide  variations  in 
population  and  are.i.  has  Its  membership 
elected  for  6-year  terms,  with  only  one-third 
of  the  body  being  elected  every  2  years. 

Anyone  making  e/en  a  cursory  study  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  alms  and 
purposes  which  the  framera  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  had  In  mind  in  providing  for 
these  two  bodies — so  vastly  ditferent  in  their 
size  and  basis  of  rr  presentation  and  terms 
of  office  and  times  of  election — will  recog- 
nize that,  whUe  tae  powers  of  the  two 
Houses  are  coordlrate,  their  methods  of 
operation  would,  in  many  particulars,  be 
vitally  and  fundanrcntsUy  different. 

UMn-ATIOIf    or    DEBATE    APPaOPSlATE    AND    NEC- 
ESSABY    IN    HOUSi:   BtTT    NOT   IN  SENATE 

Obviously,  anything  lUce  unlimited  debate 
in  any  legislative  body  as  large  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  (numbering  435  Con- 
gressmen) would  \n-  completely  out  of  the 
question.  Consequently,  limitation  of  de- 
bate In  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  not 
only  traditional  an<l  historical,  but  la  also 
absolutely  necessary  In  order  to  permit  the 
House  to  operate. 

By  sharp  contrsa*..  however,  the  Senate, 
with  a  total  membership  of  96 — substan- 
tially less  than  one- fourth  of  the  number  of 
the  House — can  opeiate  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively without  limitation  of  debate.  In 
fact,  the  Senate  has  actually  done  so 
throughout  Its  exlsU  nee. 

We  mu5«  not  le:  the  Senate  fall  into 
the  jungle  of  argument  that  majority 
rule  may  always  produce  justice.  The 
present  rules  permit  our  committees  to 
function  after  a  session  has  expired. 
Our  permanent  fimctions  are  thus  un- 
impaired. While  a  session  has  ended, 
our  functions  continue.  We  hold  hear- 
ings. We  make  investigations.  We 
make  tours  of  inspection.  We  better 
inform  and  equip  ourselves  to  legislate. 
All  of  these  benefits  we  derive  from  our 
rules  as  they  exist.  Are  we  now  to 
embark  upon  a  course  that  may  deprive 
us  of  these  great  advantages?  "^ Where 
will  the  next  change  come?  Will  we 
eventually  destroy  committee  authorities 
between  sessions? 

One  of  the  blessings  of  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy  as  Ameiican  citizens  finds  its 
roots  in  the  free  discussions  permitted 
by  the  Senate.  Without  the  protection 
of  law,  rule  or  precedent,  the  rights  of 
minorities  are  Insecure.  With  unre- 
stricted debate,  hasty  and  ill-considered 
statutes  are  less  likely.  We  know  that 
we  cannot  add  to  human  freedoms  by 
taking  away  another  freedom.  Hence 
the  i^eedom  of  discussion  becomes  in 
and  of  itself  a  most  important  freedom. 
Lacking  such  a  freedom,  a  simple  ma- 
jority   can    quickly    enforce    its    will — 


however  imjust  and  imtlmely — ^upon  the 
minority.  What  then  may  be  a  just  de- 
cision, may  thereafter  prove  unjust. 
Had  the  question  been  the  subject  of  un- 
restrained debate,  its  faults  and  weak- 
nesses might  well  have  been  disclosed 
to  an  unsuspecting  public  or  to  a  busy 
Member  of  this  body.  What  may  be 
praised  today,  we  may  l>e  forced  to  con- 
demn tomorrow.  Therefore,  I  lu-ge  pa- 
tience, forbearance,  soul  searching,  and 
grav^  consideration  of  every  proposal 
which  would  weaken  the  citadel  of  our 
freedoms  or  destroy  the  structtu"e  that 
houses  them.  That  structure  is  our 
rules. 

We  are  told  that  a  rule  preventing 
Immediate  majority  control  is  not  demo- 
cratic.   The    words    "democratic"    and 
"democracy"  have  been  greatly  abused. 
Their  true  meaning  has  often  been  dis- 
torted.    The  public  at  times  is  naturally 
confused  in  the  loose  use  of  these  terms. 
We  are  a  republic.    We  are  representa- 
tives  freely   chosen  by  the   States  we 
honor  and  are  privileged  to  represent. 
The  Constitution  does  not  guarantee  our 
States  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
It  guarantees  them  a  republican  form  of 
government,  meaning,  of  course,  a  form 
of  government  which  permits  the  people 
in  oiu-  States  to  select  their  representa- 
tives who  operate  and  control  the  gov- 
ernments established  for  them.    Those 
governments  vary  in  their  separate  con- 
stitutions and  laws,  but  the  pattern  for 
all  of  them  is  essentially  the  same.     So, 
therefore,  to  make  that  pattern  more 
permanent,  more  durable,  and  the  rights 
guaranteed  under  it  more  secure,  often 
more  than  a  mere  majority  of  the  legis- 
lative body  is  required  for  a  change,  as 
in  amending  our  Constitution. 

Such  is  the  case  with  our  rules.    The 
accumulated    wisdom    of    the    past    is 
wrapped  up  in  them.    Let  us  not  discard 
it  unless  there  is  some  compelling  rea- 
son to  do  so.    I  know  of  no  justification 
now.    I  can  think  of  none.    None  has 
been  presented  to  us.     I  charge  that  the 
proposed  rules  changes  are  supported  by 
irresponsible  elements  outside  the  U.S. 
Senate  so  as  to  secure  the  passage  of 
hasty,  abusive,  un-American  legislation. 
By    reUnquishmg    or    destroying    the 
right  of  unlimited  debate,  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  bulwark  against  rash  and 
hasty  action,  do  we  not  give  up  more 
than  we  receive?     The  rule  permitting 
free  and  imrestricted  discussion  was  de- 
signed not  to  aid  the  majority  of  our 
Members,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pro- 
tect those  in  the  minority.    It  is  one 
thing  for  a  majority  to  vote  passage  of 
certain  legislation;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  for  a  majority  to  cut  oflf  one  Sena- 
tor or  any  minority  group  of  Senators 
from  defending  or  fighting  legislation. 
It  is,  therefore,  for  minority  rights  that 
our    rules    should    be    preserved.    We 
should  weigh  most  carefully  any  effort 
to  tamper  with  them. 

Our  rules  have  afforded  the  largest 
measure  of  freedom  known  to  any  legis- 
lative body  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Our  rules  have  served  us  and  the  coun- 
try so  well  that  every  emergency  has 
been  met  and  solved  successfully.  Every 
peril  to  our  coxmtry  has  been  overcome. 
Every  right  of  every  Individual  Member 
has    remained    imsullied.    Why,    then, 


should  we  change  the  known  for  the  un- 
known and  imtried?  The  winds,  gusts, 
and  breezes  of  public  opinion,  sometimes 
fickle  and  oftentimes  improperly 
founded,  change  from  day  to  day,  season 
to  season,  and  session  to  session.  Our 
rules  should  not  be  adjusted  to  meet 
these  varying  changes,  if  we  are  to  be 
gtiided  and  protected  by  prudence,  prec- 
edents, and  well -conceived  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  present 
membership  of  the  Senate  will  not  trifle 
with  the  beneficial  effects  of  our  rules, 
which  are  built  upon  171  years  of  ex- 
perience. Throughout  these  years  many 
great  Senators  have  stood  here  and  de- 
fended the  virtues  and  soimdness  of  our 
rules.  I  recall  the  debates  and  the  votes 
on  January  4,  1957. 

I  hope  we  have  not  forgotten  how  the 
late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  spoke  with 
such  telling  effect  in  favor  of  continuing 
our  rules  and  against  all  hasty  changes. 
He  was  then  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  read  again  the  debates  of  Jan- 
uary ♦,  1957.  Nothing  has  happened 
since  then  to  alter  my  views.  Nothing,  it 
appears  to  me,  has  been  presented  to  us 
requiring  anyone  to  change  the  views 
then  expressed.  This  was  not  a  party 
issue  then;  it  is  not  a  party  issue  now. 
No  thoughtful  segment  of  our  people  is 
knocking  at  our  doors  clamoring  for  a 
change  in  our  rules  now. 

I  recall  with  much  satisfaction  how 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  in  1957, 
the  able  Senator  from  California,  Mr. 
Knowland,  joined  hands,  thought,  and 
argtmaent  with  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson]  to  prevent  a  change  in  our 
rules.  Their  arguments,  at  least  to  me, 
were  imanswerable  and  unanswered. 

Controversial  issues  which  may  come 
before  the  Senate  require  the  fullest 
time  for  study,  examination,  and  expla- 
nation. Let  us  not  hamstring  ourselves 
and  deprive  us  of  the  protection  which 
our  rules,  throughout  the  years,  have 
given  to  the  rights  of  each  minority 
group. 

Patience  now  will  achieve  in  the  long 
run  more  than  the  rule  of  a  mere  ma- 
jority vote.    It  has  been  so  truly  said: 

Rage  and  frenzy  will  pull  down  more  In  a 
half  of  an  hotir.  than  prudence,  delibera- 
tion and  foresight  can  buUd  up  In  a  hun- 
dred years. 

How  true  is  the  counsel  of  those  words 
In  the  issue  now  before  the  Senate.  Have 
we  the  wisdom  and  the  foresight  to  heed 
them?  Our  votes  now  will  determine 
our  judgment  before  the  coxmtry.  Let 
us,  I  urge  Senators,  remain  steadfast 
to  principle  and  protect  the  rights  of 
minorities  by  maintaining  our  present 

rules. 

As  the  Saturday  E>rening  Post  in  the 
title  to  its  editorial  opposing  changes  in 
rule  XXII,  which  I  read  to  the  Senate 
Friday,  has  so  aptly  put  it: 

Some  day  freedom  may  depend  on  a  Sen- 
ate filibuster.  N 

Should  we  do  away  with  unlimited  de- 
bate today,  and  freedom  were  to  depend 
upon  a  filibuster  tomorrow,  then,  my  col- 
leagues, we  will  have  lost  freedom  to- 
day— not  tomorrow. 


lir 


Si':, 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  ,    .^     „ 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Texas, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Senate 
and  Its  Rules."  which  was  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June  27, 
1925.  The  article  was  written  by  former 
U.S.  Senator  George  H.  Moses,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  then  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Senate  and  Its  Rules 
(By   George   H.   Moses.   Senior   U.S.    Senator 

Prom  New  Hampshire   and  President  Pro 

Tempore  of  the  Senate) 

1.   HISTORICAL 

Piled  neatly  at  the  end  of  the  desk  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  In  the  Senate  Chamber  are 
half  a  dozen  books.  One  of  them,  as  slender 
as  a  poet's  first  sheaf,  and  probably  better 
thumbed,  contains  the  Standing  Rules— 
which  have  stood  now  without  substantial 
change  since  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  as  firmly 
footed  today  as  at  any  time. 

These  rules  are  only  40  In  number;  and 
their  structure,  to  use  a  word  which  nowa- 
days is  applied  to  everything  from  a  schedule 
of  tariff  rates  to  a  skyscraper,  is  very  simple. 
They  provide  for  the  order  of  business,  for 
the  precedence  of  motions,  for  the  formation 
and  functions  of  committees,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  debate.  It  Is  toward  this  last  that 
present  criticism  U  leveled. 

Debate  In  the  Senate  In  Its  early  days  had 
few  restraints.  The  previous  question  ex- 
isted, but  in  a  rudimentary  form  only  as 
modern  parliamentarians  would  regard  it. 
It  was  Itself  debatable;  it  could  not  be  used 
upon  amendments;  nor  could  It  be  applied 
while  sitting  In  Committee  of  the  Whole.  In 
this  form  It  stood  in  the  Senate  rules  for  17 
years,  during  which  It  was  moved  only  4 
times  and  only  3  times  carried.  The  revision 
of  the  rules  in  1806  did  not  speclflcally  pro- 
vide against  the  previous  question;  it  simply 
was  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  the  sanction 
of  119  years  of  usage  is  that  it  does  not 
exist. 

At  any  rate,  no  Senator  has  yet  had  suf- 
ficient temerity  to  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion; and  it  is  significant  that  practically  all 
of  the  nearly  100  efforts  which  have 
been  made  for  the  amendment  of  the  rules 
have  had  the  previous  question  as  a  base 
line.  This  agitation,  therefore,  is  not  new. 
Henry  Clay,  In  the  27th  Congress, 
started  the  long  procession;  but  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  Imitators  has  achieved  great 
success,  since  only  four  of  the  proposals  have 
been  adopted.  Two  of  these  were  produced 
by  war  necessity,  and  one  of  the  twain 
was  discarded  when  the  war  was  over.  Two 
of  them  remain  and  are  regularly  made  use 
of.  and  the  fourth  has  been  applied  only 
twice.  Only  one  of  the  quartet  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Its  author,  and  it  Is  to  Mr.  Anthony's  credit 
that  the  Senate  proceeds  always  on  Mon- 
days to  the  call  of  the  calendar  under  rule 
VIII.  This  rule  provides  that  unobjected 
bills  upon  the  calendar  shall  be  taken  up  in 
order  and  that  no  Senator  shall  speak  more 
than  once  or  longer  than  6  minutes.  To- 
ward the  end  of  a  session  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  are  had  for  more  frequent 
sittings  under  rule  VXII,  and  it  is  by  means 
of  this  rule  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  U  advanced — an  aid 
thereto,  it  should  be  remarked,  being  a 
Presiding  OfHcer  who  I4  really  on  his  Job. 


Debate  in  the  Senate  seems  to  provoke 
more  debate  outside  the  Chamber  than 
within  It,  and  I  say  this  notwithstanding 
the  oceans  of  talk  which  have  so  often 
lapped  my  f«)et  as  I  have  sat  In  the  chair. 
I  admit  that  it  becomes  a  bit  monotonous 
to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the  same  speech 
every  day  for  a  long  period.  That  frequently 
happens  in  campaigning,  when  It  Is  part  of 
the  game;  and  there  is  no  complaint.  80  I 
cannot  see  that  the  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate,  with  its  admitted  repetition.  Is  really 
such  an  Irritant  as  some  would  have  us 
believe. 

a    PXTKPOSE  or  senate 

Cooling  the  tea  0/  legislation 
That  debate  in  the  Senate  has  departed 
from  Its  earlier  manner  none  will  deny. 
When  the  Chamber  resounded  to  the  voices 
of  the  mighty,  debate  was  a  matter  of  much 
solemnity.  Proponents  of  a  measure,  having 
amply  prepared  themselves  and.  as  rumor  has 
had  it.  having  amply  fortified  themselves, 
would  arise,  address  the  Chair,  and  go  to  it. 
for  hours  at  a  time,  in  sonorous  phrases  such 
as  now  would  empty  the  Chamber  In  short 
order;  and  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
would  follow  suit.  These  men  took  all  the 
time  they  needed  or  wanted  to  develop  their 
argument,  to  use  the  words  that  are  so  often 
employed  by  campaign  orators;  and  when 
they  had  done  so  the  debate  closed  and  a 
vote  was  tnken.  It  Is  scarcely  different  In 
the  Senate  today.  Debate,  to  be  sure,  no 
longer  surge's  In  long  combers  of  eloquence. 
It  presents  the  surface  of  a  much  more 
choppy  sea.  I  remember  one  day  a  western 
Senator — being  Incessently  asked  to  yield  for 
a  question  or  for  some  hostile  Interjection 
Into  the  m.dst  of  his  speech,  which  he  had 
plainly  prepared  with  painstaking  care — who 
voiced  his  opinion  of  these  other  customs  of 
other  days  by  exclaiming  dlgustedly,  "Mr. 
President,  debate  in  the  Senate  nowadays 
has  degenerated  Into  mere  conversation." 
Neverthelefs.  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
debate  in  the  Senate  continues  to  be  real 
debate.  Tlie  offenders  against  whom  outcry 
is  directed  but  whom  nobody  has  yet  chosen 
to  name  are  few  In  number — and  they  are 
Innocuous.  At  the  diwr  of  none  of  them  can 
anyone  truthfully  lay  the  blame  for  the 
defeat  of  r  ny  measure  genuinely  beneficial 
to  the  couritry  by  reason  of  his  misuse  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

3.    PUBLIC    SENTIMENT    NOT    DEKEATED 

And  the  rules  of  the  Senate  likewise  are 
equally  Inr.ocent  of  such  a  charge.  If  I  were 
speaking  on  what  one  of  my  more  voluble 
colleagues  likes  to  term  "the  hustings,"  I 
would  use  the  language  of  that  forum  and 
challenge  anyone  to  point  out  a  measure  of 
real  advani  age  to  the  country  which  has  ever 
been  defeated  or  even  unduly  delayed  In  its 
enactment  through  the  operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules.  But  I  am  writing  for  the  reflective 
readers  of  a  great  periodical,  who  constitute 
the  largest  cross  section  of  those  who  will 
ultimately  pass  upon  this  question;  and  I 
desist.  But  I  am  willing  to  say  that  within 
my  own  close  observation  of  the  Senate  and 
its  modus  operandi  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  disastrous  or  costly  measure  prevented 
from  passage  simply  because  its  opponents 
have  known  how  to  use  the  Senate  rules. 
Sometimes — yes.  indeed  frequently — It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  the  rules  for  these  good 
purposes  at  all.  I  well  remember  a  Senator 
of  high  character,  great  ability  and  large 
determination  once  arising  when  his  col- 
leagues were  discussing  whether  to  take  up  a 
measure  of  dubious  consequence,  and  re- 
marking significantly,  "It  will  take  some  time 
to  dispose  of  it."  The  bill  was  not  taken  up. 
and  the  lYeasurT  was  saved  a  good  many 
million  dolleurs. 

The  so-called  filibusters  In  the  Senate  have 
not  been  numerous.  From  the  a7th  Congress 
In  1841 — when,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Clay  made 
the    first    of    the    nearly    100    vain    efforts 


which  have  been  made  since  1800  to  amend 
the    rules— from    1841    to    1817    there    have 
been   only    19   occasions   when   a   real   fili- 
buster has  taken  place  In  the  Senate.     The 
first  of  these  may  serve  to  show  that  even 
the  giants  of  the  golden  days  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  men  of  like  passions  as  we  who 
now  sit  In  their  seaU;  for  they  spent  more 
than  a  week  discussing  the  ousting  of  some 
Senate    printers.     But    the    main    truth   re- 
mains;   None  of   these   filibusters   produced 
real  harm  to  the  country— though  my  parti- 
san  sensibilities   were   greatly    outraged    by 
some  of  the  results,  notably  In  the  failure  of 
the    so-called    Force    bill    In    1891.      To    this 
measure  a  change  In  the  Senate  rules  as  now 
proposed  will   doubtless  t>e  as  a  blast  from 
Gabriel's  horn;  and  It  requires  no  lively  imag- 
ination to  foresee  other  measures  of  less  and 
of    momentary    importance    which    will    be 
driven    through    under    whip    and    spur    If 
cloture  becomes  the  rule  of  the  Senate  as  It 
is  In  the  House,  where  I  have  seen  a  measure 
Involving   scores  of  millions  of  annual  ex- 
penditure for  all   time  to  come  put   through 
With  only  40  minutes  of  debate  and  the  time 
parceled  out  by  the  opposing  leaders.     The 
founder    of    this    Journal,    speaking    In    the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  using  words 
suited    to    the    polite   customs   of    that   day, 
described  the  Senate  as  the  saucer  Into  which 
the  tea  of  legislation  would  be  poured  for 
cooling    before  drinking.     This  purpose   the 
Senate  has  served  admirably  by  reason  of  Its 
rules;    and    if    these    rules    are    now    to    be 
changed  as  demanded  I  fear  that  many  a  hot 
and   scalding  draught  will  be  poured  down 
the  throat  of  the  country. 

4.  paoTEcnoN  or  MiNommEs 
The  voice  0/  the  people 
This  will  surely  prove  the  case  if  the  char- 
acter of  Federal  legislation  continues  as  It  U 
now.  Time  was  when  debate  in  the  Senate 
dealt  with  the  Constitution,  with  the  ques- 
tions leading  to  Its  Interpretation,  with  the 
constructive  problems  which  every  new  na- 
tion must  attack  with  great  questions  of  gen- 
eral policy,  and  with  the  sharp  demarcation 
which  marked  our  public  aflalrs  under  a 
well-established  two-party  system.  Now  the 
two-party  system  Is  subject  to  some  dilution. 
to  say  the  least.  The  introduction  of  the 
direct  primary  and  the  popular  election  of 
Senators — devices  with  which  I  have  no  per- 
sonal quarrel,  for  they  have  served  me  well 
enough — tend  to  make  Senators  more  atten- 
tive to  what  they  think  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  people  than  to  any  sense  of  party  re- 
sponsibility. Such  is  the  enginery  of  propa- 
ganda and  publicity  nowadays  that  it  Is 
small  wonder  if  a  Senator  who  receives,  as 
many  of  us  do.  200  telegranu  of  a  morning 
urging  him  to  vote  thus  or  so.  begins  to  think 
that  his  State  is  aflame  over  some  pending 
legislation  and  that  it  behooves  him  to  move 
properly  because  each  step  brings  him  nearer 
to  the  next  primary.  It  is  said  in  that  je-t 
which  so  often  carries  the  true  word  within 
it.  that  one  Senator,  on  receipt  of  over  20 
telegrams  in  one  day  on  the  same  subject,  will 
think  this  State  already  arming  Itself  to 
march,  Coxeywlse.  to  Washington  to  enforce 
its  demands.  Suppose,  since  a  record  vote  In 
the  Senate  rarely  discloses  more  than  80 
Senators  present,  suppose  there  should  be  '<0 
more  like  this  man — and  cloture  in  effect. 
When  the  advocates  of  stricter  enforcement 
of  the  18th  amendment  begin  to  realize  what 
cloture  means  to  them,  do  not  forget  that 
there  are  organizations  which  can  readily  be 
formed  to  move  under  the  15th  amendment 
also. 

The  present-day  character  of  Federal  leg- 
islation Is.  as  I  have  said,  vastly  different 
from  the  legislation  of  even  a  generation 
ago.  Then  Congress  met,  passed  the  sup- 
ply bills,  indulged  in  some  partisan  dis- 
cussion, sometimes  struck  out  on  a  new  line 
of  policy — like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
for    example — and    went    home,    where    its 
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Members  could  be  sure  of  remaining  peace- 
fully for  at  least  half  of  their  time.  Be- 
ginning In  1909  and  continuing  to  1915. 
Congress  was  rarely  out  of  aewlon;  and  from 
then  tin  now  there  have  oocured  only  three 
of  the  six  long  r<»oeesea  which  Congreee 
should  have  granted  to  the  country.  Paae- 
ing  the  days  of  tho  war.  It  Is  safe  to  say 
tliat  most  of  the  clays  of  these  prolonged 
Eo&slons  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
proposals  which  had  for  their  main  object 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  pur- 
p^sea  which  are,  many  of  them,  good  In 
themselves,  but  which  never  swam  within 
the  ken  of  the  moat  far-vlsloned  of  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

That  is  to  say.  tlie  acts  of  Congress  now 
are  proposed  and  fashioned  In  acordance 
w.th  the  economic  necessities  of  groups  of 
Individuals  or  groups  of  States  who  find  a 
centripetal  force  in  the  changing  concep- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  who  oome  to  Congreas  to  de- 
mand those  things  which,  a  generation  ago, 
they  would  have  been  too  proud  to  ask 
anyone  to  do  for  tbetn.  and  when  they 
would  have  done  tlieee  things  themselves  or 
would  have  practiced  the  now-forgotten  vir- 
tue of  self-denial. 

No  Fmall  factor  In  producing  this  result 
has  been  the  chanijing  character  of  Federal 
taxation.  A  generation  ago  the  Nation 
existed,  and  existe<l  well  and  happily,  upon 
revenues  which  were  created  by  an  indirect 
taxation  which  fell  chiefly  upon  those  who 
voluntarily  expose*!  themselves  to  it,  and  by 
a  direct  taxation  which  fell  heavily  upon 
none.  The  war  changed  all  that.  The 
necessity  for  raising  huge  sums,  and  from  a 
people  who  were  ipeedlly  taught  to  pay  in 
other  ways  until  it  hvirt.  gave  us  a  system 
of  taxation  which,  whate>er  may  be  said 
for  it  as  In  the  days  for  which  it  was  de- 
vised, is  Ill-conditioned  to  serve  the  country 
weU  now  that  those  days  are  past.  What- 
ever reforms  we  hive  Iseen  able  to  Institute 
In  our  tax  system  have  not  been  impeded 
by  the  rules  of  th«!  Senate;  but  I  very  much 
fear  that  the  further  tax  reform  for  which 
the  country  has  need  may  be  greatly  delayed. 
If  not  wholly  presented,  if  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  undertaken  to  be  changed. 

The  tax  system  under  which  this  country 
now    lives    is    so    devised    that    nearly    two- 
thirds    of    all    the    Federal    revenue    is    pro- 
vided by  sU  indujitrlouB  and  thrifty  States. 
These  SUtes  have  13  Senators.     The  other 
42  States,  which  pay  only  about  one-third 
of  the  Federal  taxes  and  among  whom  arise 
the  component  e.ements  which   dilute  our 
party  system  and  (five  rise  to  the  blocs  which 
harass  us,  have  E4  Senators;   and  the  only 
defense  which  the  12  Senators  from  the  tax- 
paying  States  m&y  use  for  the  protection  of 
their  people's  pocket  is  found  In  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  with  Uielr  provUion  for  unUmited 
debate.     It  would  be  unfair  to  assert,  and 
I  would  not  wish  to  have  anyone  think  that 
1  believe,  that  all  the  84  Senators  whom  I 
have   thus   group<Kl    would    act   together    to 
mulct  their  colleagues'  constituencies,  for  I 
chance  to  be  among  the  84  myself,  although 
my  little  State  happens  to  pay  exactly  the 
same  per  capita  of  Federal  tax  as  the  great 
SUte  of  New  York.     But  I  have  too  often 
seen   a  majority  of   the  Senate  swung   to- 
gether under  seltsh  leadership  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  proper  reform  in  the  tax 
system,  to  wish  to  give  that  power  into  their 
hands  under  a  change  in  the  rules  which 
would   take   from  the  rest  of  tia  the  only 
weapon  which  we  may  properly  use.    Twelve 
Senators,  under  cloture,  would  be  helpless 
against  any  assault  upon  their  principles  or 
upon    the    IntercsU    of    their    consUtuenU. 
But    12   determined   Senators,   acting   under 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Senate,  can  save 
and  often  have  saved  tlie  country  from  dU- 
aster.     And  I  wcnild  have  it  known  that  I 
am  not  referring  now  to  the  kittle  group  of 
12  wUlful  men"  who  prevented  the  passage 


of  the  armed  ships  bill  in  the  cloelng  days  of 
the  64th  Congress — although  It  Is  worth  not- 
ing, in  passing,  that  that  was  an  unnecessary 
proposal  for  legislation,  since  Its  whole  pur- 
pose was  a  little  later  made  effective  by  an 
Kxecutlve  order,  the  validity  of  which  was 
never  questioned. 

This   episode,   however,  did   produce   the 
form  of   clotvire   which   now   exists   In   the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  which  was  adopted 
under  the  pressure  of  approaching  war  and 
upon   the  In&lstence  of  a  masterful  Execu- 
tive.    Rule   XXn   provides   that   whenever 
16  Senators  shall  sign  a  motion  to  close  de- 
bate upon  any  pending  measure  the  question 
Is    at   once   6t:;ted    by   the   Presiding   Of&cer. 
It  thus  becomes  a  special  order,  lying  over  till 
the  next  day  but  one.  when,   1  hour  after 
the  Senate  meets,  the  roll  Is  called  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum  and  an  aye- 
and-nay  vote  Is  taken,  without  debate,  on  the 
question,  "Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  debate   shall   be   brought  to  a  close?" 
If  the  affirmative  prevails  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  the  pending  measure  l^ecomes  the  ex- 
clusive business  before  the  Senate,  and  no 
Senator  may  speak  more  than  1  hour  In  all 
upon  the  main  question  or  upon  any  col- 
lateral question  which  may  arise.    Nor,  under 
the  practice  of  the  Senate,  may  any  Senator 
yield  his  time  to  a  colleague;  so  that,  if  every 
Senator  should  avail  himself  of  his  full  time, 
there  could  be  only  96  hours  more  of  debate. 
This  rule  has  been  in  effect  for  8   years. 
Yet  it  has  been  made  use  of,  as  I  recall,  only 
twice.     Its  application  was  threatened  for  a 
third   time,  but   proved  unnecessary. 

There  Is  another  form  of  cloture  In  the 
Senate  to  which  recourse  Is  frequently  had. 
This  Is  through  the  use  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  lay  which  so  much  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate  proceeds.  By 
this  means  an  hovtr  is  fixed  for  beginning  to 
vote  on  a  measure  and  Its  amendments, 
without  further  debate,  while  in  the  mean- 
time Senators  are  limited  lij^the  number  of 
times  they  may  speak  and  In  the  length  of 
time  they  may  consume.  So  frequently  is 
this  device  made  use  of  that  It  has  been 
charged  that  no  business  may  be  advanced 
In  the  Senate  save  by  unanimous  consent. 
This  would  Indeed  be  a  grievous  fault,  If 
true.  But  the  fact  Is  that  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  Senate  may  produce  a  gag 
for  the  remainder  of  their  colleagues,  and 
two-thirds  of  those  voting  may  terminate 
debate  at  will.  Under  this  procedure  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  legislate  is  unim- 
peded and  the  rights  of  the  minority  re- 
ceive some  measure  of  protection.  The  evil 
of  rule  XXII— to  which,  by  the  way.  no 
specific  amendment  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested— and  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  In  the  form  in  which  It  is  usually 
drawn.  Is  that  the  Senate  finds  itself  com- 
pelled to  vote,  without  debate,  upon  Im- 
portant amendments  which  sometimes  have 
not  been  printed  and  concerning  which 
there  may  be  had  no  word  either  of  Illumina- 
tion or  of  opposition.  This  constitutes  a  real 
Impediment  to  wise  legislation;  and  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  remedied  by  any 
amendment  to  the  rules. 

After  all.  It  Is  wise  legislation  which  the 
country  wants;  and  the  real  test  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  is  to  determine  whether, 
on  the  whole,  they  have  contributed  to  or 
have  hindered  this.  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  came  to  the  Senate  83  years  ago, 
fresh  from  an  experience  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  had  been  a 
forceful  figure  In  the  contest  which  estab- 
lished the  so-called  Reed  rules.  He  waa 
an  exceptlonaUy  well-informed  man.  but 
his  knowledge  at  the  Senate  rules  and  of 
their  general  effect  was  naturaUy  limited. 
He  came  to  the  Soiate.  too.  at  a  time  when 
one  of  Its  most  famous  filibustere — on  the 
■liver  purchaee  hill — was  being  set  In  mo- 
tion. This  flllbuster  began  on  August  ». 
1803,  and  it  was  not  untU  October  81  that 


a  vote  could  be  had.  In  the  November 
number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view. Senator  Lodge  expressed  his  opin- 
ion of  what  he  termed  "obstruction  in  the 
Senate."  Plainly,  he  wrote  this  paper  while 
the  flllbuster  was  in  progress;  and  It  is 
equally  clear  that  he  wrote  It  In  the  light  of 
his  experience  In  the  House.  He  set  up  the 
axiom  that  "to  vote  without  debating  Is 
perilous,  but  to  debate  and  never  vote  Is 
ImbecUe."  Before  his  paper  was  printed, 
however,  the  silver  purchase  bill  had  been 
voted  upon,  and  the  side  of  Mr.  Lodge  was 
In  the  majority.  In  his  later  years  Mr. 
Lodge  freely  acknowledged  that  If  a  vote 
on  this  measure  had  come  earlier  than  it 
did.  free  silver  would  have  undoubtedly 
won,  even  though  the  filbuster  had  been 
carried  on  by  its  friends,  who  at  no  time 
had  accurate  knowledge  of  how  the  Senate 
really  stood  on  the  question.  Surely  It  will 
not  be  argued,  even  by  the  shrillest  of  thoce 
who  clamor  for  a  change  In  the  rules,  that 
the  Senate  rules  prevented  wise  legislation 
In  this  Instance;  and  Mr.  Lodge  himself 
before  long  came  to  see  the  usefulness,  in 
spite  of  their  frequent  Irritations,  of  the 
Senate  rules. 

Where  the  disaster? 
Nor  can  It  be  truthfully  said  of  any  of  the 
notable  filibusters  to  which  the  Senate  rules 
have  given  occasion  that  It  has  resulted  in 
unwise  legislation  or  has  resulted  in  a  real 
and  permanent  defeat  of  wise  legislation. 
The  bill  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  failed:  the  Oregon  blU  was  delayed; 
the  Blair  education  bill  failed;  the  Force  bill 
failed;  the  free  silver  bill  was  repealed;  two 
rivers  and  harbors  bills  failed;  two  ahlp- 
subsldy  bills  failed;  the  ship  purchase  blU 
failed;  the  armed  ships  bill  faUed;  numerous 
appropriation  bills  have  failed;  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  was  not  ratlflsd.  What  one  of 
these  meastuwB  can  be  said  to  be  really  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  country?  The  de- 
feat of  what  one  of  them  has  brought  any 
Irremediable  disaster  to  our  people?  Some 
of  these  measures  I  have  favored.  Ssme  of 
them  I  have  opposed.  Yet,  In  the  long  view. 
I  cannot  feel  that  the  Senate  rules  in  any  of 
these  instances  have  permitted  an  Irrepa- 
rable outrage  upon  my  susceptibilities. 

It  will  be  noted  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  filibusters  enumerated  have   had  to  do 
with  the  appropriation  of  money;   and   the 
most  picturesque  flUbuster  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed In  the  Senate  was  of  this  character. 
It  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  65th  Con- 
gress, in  March  1919.     That  session  of  Con- 
gress had  been  a  remarkable  one  In  many 
ways.    It  followed  upon  the  election  of  1918. 
when  the  Republicans  had  carried  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreeentatives  In 
the  face  of  President  Wilson's  appeal  for  a 
Democratic  majority  to  enable  him  to  stand 
as  the  untrammeled  spokesman  of  his  coun- 
try.    The  Constitution,  however,  lays  some 
trammels,  even  upon  the  President,  and  the 
Republicans  In  Gongrees  were  in  no  gentle 
frame  of  mUid  when  they  came  together  in 
December.     The  Democrats  were  apprehen- 
sive— and   began    putting   themselves   in   a 
posture   of    defense.     Among    other    things, 
they  made  the  tax  law  unchangeable  for  3 
years,  an  unheard-of  proceeding.     And  they 
sot:«ht  further  to  fortify  themselves  against 
the  lean  years  which  they  saw  ahead  by  hold- 
ing i4)proprlatlons  at  the  wartime  peak.    For 
thU  purpose  the  Army  and  Navy  appropria- 
tion bills  were  admirably  suited,  and  when 
these  measures  came  to  the  Senate  they  were 
found  to  contain  Items  which  would  have 
kept   thousands   of    men   busy   at  wartime 
wages  In  time  of  peace  up  to  July  1920.  with 
political  consequences  which  are  plain  to  even 
the   unpractical   mind.     There   were    other 
measures  of  like  character. 

The  ecmoeoletf  /llibawter 
The  RepubUeans.  then  for  the  llrrt  thne 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Lodge,  were 
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anxious  to  make  the  earliest  possible  use  of 
their  newly  acquired  majority;  and  It  was 
determined  to  prolong  the  debate  In  order  to 
throw  over  the  objectionable  appropriation 
bills  beyond  the  fourth  of  March,  which 
would  compel  the  President  to  summon  the 
new  Congress  In  extra  session,  prior  to  June 
thirtieth,  when  the  annual  appropriation 
bills  reach  their  limit  of  time.  Accordingly. 
a  "concealed  filibuster"  was  organized,  and  It 
succeeded  admirably.  No  one  could  have 
said  that  the  ensuing  debate  was  not  legiti- 
mate. It  transcended  no  rule  of  relevancy, 
and  it  proceeded  to  the  very  eve  of  adjourn- 
ment. Then,  early  in  the  evening  of  March 
third,  the  filibuster  emerged  from  Its  con- 
cealment, and  three  Senators — Sherman  of 
Illinois,  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin,  and  Prance 
of  Maryland — undertook  to  hold  the  floor 
until  the  following  noon.  Their  undertaking 
was  successful — so  successful.  Indeed,  that 
the  tensity  of  feeling  among  the  majority 
found  sardonic  expression  in  the  words  of 
Vice  President  Marshall,  who.  at  the  stroke 
of  noon,  halted  the  last  of  the  filibusters  by 
declaring  the  Senate  of  the  65th  Congre£.s 
adjourned  sine  deo,  ln.stead  of  sine  die. 

And  it  may  be  here  noted,  as  one  may  find 
by  consulting  the  Congressional  Record. 
that  these  filibustering  speeches,  though 
consuming  in  time,  were  real  arguments, 
reading  well  even  today,  and  not  departing 
too  far  from  any  rule  of  relevancy. 

Upon  the  summoning  of  the  extra  session, 
in  May  following,  the  appropriation  bills 
which  had  been  thrown  over  were  tnken 
up  de  noi'o,  shorn  of  their  objectionable  fea- 
tures, and  the  Treasury  was  saved  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Whom  did 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  then  Injure  save 
the  tax  eaters  who  lost  their  jobs?  And  if 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  to  be  judged  upon 
their  whole  record  for  the  119  years  that  they 
have  stood  as  they  are.  we  never  can  say  that 
they  have  in  the  long  run  done  harm  to  any 
real  Interest  of  the  country.  Of  course.  If 
the  Republic  Is  not  to  endure  and  if  the  fabric 
of  our  Institutions  Is  to  come  crashing  down 
about  our  ears  because  this  or  that  bill  may 
not  be  passed  Instanter.  then  equally  of 
course  we  should  change  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  change  them  speedily. 

But  what  should  the  change  consist  In. 
even  under  such  circumstances  of  impor- 
tunity? To  restore  the  previous  question, 
under  the  assumption  that  It  will  be  made 
use  of  more  frequently  now  than  formerly, 
will  not  be  enough.  Because  a  filibuster 
may  depend  quite  as  much  upon  a  use  as  an 
abuse  of  the  rules.  For  example.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  67th  Congress  a  filibuster 
raised  its  menacing  hand,  and  a  Senator  of 
the  minority  started  what  everybody  knew 
would  be  a  very  long  speech.  In  the  midst 
of  It  and  In  order  to  spell  the  orator,  an- 
other minority  Senator  su^E^ested  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  Result,  a  call  of  the  roll,  prior 
to  which  several  Senators  friendly  to  the 
filibuster  left  the  Chamber.  The  roUcall 
showed  no  quorum  was  present,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  was  entered,  necessitating 
another  rollcall  which  defeated  the  motion. 
Another  suggestion  of  no  quorum  followed, 
with  another  rollcall;  and  no  quorum  was 
found.  Thereupon  it  was  moved  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  request  the  presence  of 
the  absentees.  Another  rollcall,  upon  which 
this  motion  prevailed.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  went  upon  his  courteous  but  fruitless 
errand;  meanwhile  the  Senate  stood  still. 
It  was  then  moved  that  the  absent  Senators 
be  compelled  to  attend  under  process,  which 
necessitated  another  rollcall,  during  the 
progress  of  which  enough  Senators  of  the 
majority  entered  the  Chamber  to  make  a 
quorum,  as  still  another  rollcall  developed. 
It  was  then  movsd  to  take  a  recess,  and  a 
rollcall  defeated  that  motion.  Meantime, 
several  Senators  had  again  taken  themselves 
away  and  a  quorum  was  again  demanded. 


Then  the  whole  process  was  again  painfully 
rehashed  and  SVi  hours  were  thus  consumed. 

Again,  when  the  Dyer  antllynchlng  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  a  fllibuster  was 
started  and  frankly  admitted  as  such  by  a 
Senator  who  now  wants  the  rules  changed. 
This  filibuster  addressed  Itself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  approving  the  Journal,  which  is  the 
first  business  at  each  adjourned  session  of 
the  Senate.  By  tactics  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  minor- 
ity wore  away  many  hours  and  days;  and 
at  length  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  it  If  anything 
was  to  be  done  with  the  really  necessary 
pros;ram  of  the  session. 

All  these  proceedings  were  had  under  rules 
which  are  not  suljject  to  attack,  which  are 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  Senate,  but  which  must  be 
amended  If  the  clamor  for  buslnes.s  meth- 
ods In  the  Senate— whatever  the.'ie  may  be — 
is  to  be  heeded.  A  rule  of  relevancy  can  do 
nothing  In  situations  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  the  only  remedy  which  I  can 
see  is  to  provide  against  procedure  which 
may  be  classed  as  dilatory.  But  If  rele- 
vancy and  undllatoriness — the  word  Is  un- 
derstandable, even  If  freshly  coined — are  to 
rule  the  Senate  henceforward,  who  is  to  de- 
termine them?  The  Vice  President?  Hell  'n' 
Maria.  The  President  pro  tempore?  I  beg  to 
be  excused.  The  Senate  lt.«:elf?  Then  Indeed 
will  It  come  true  as  whimsically  declared  so 
often  by  Vice  President  Marshall — the  rules 
of  the  Senate  are  what  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  from  day  to  day  declare  thera  to  be. 

Adapting  the  present  rules 

There  is  much  more  than  a  half  truth  In 
Mr.  Marshall's  assertion.  For  example,  let 
me  show  by  a  recent  episode  how  the  Senate 
may  Interpret  Its  rules,  even  now,  to  fit  the 
mood  of  a  moment.  When  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Warren  to  be  Attorney  General  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  the  first  time  a  motion 
was  made  In  executive  session — and  I  may  tell 
this  because  the  Injunction  of  secrecy  has 
been  removed  from  the  transaction — to  con- 
sider the  question  In  open  session.  Being 
In  the  chair  at  the  time  I  held  that  this  mo- 
tion Implied  such  a  change  in  the  rules  as 
to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  adopt  It. 
From  this  ruling  an  appeal  was  taken,  and  In 
the  debate  which  followed  every  good  Par- 
liamentarian in  the  Senate  agreed  with  the 
Chair  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  Senate, 
Including  the  maker  of  the  motion,  voted  to 
sustain  the  ruling.  The  necessary  two- 
thirds  were  found  to  adopt  the  motion.  It 
should  be  added. 

Less  than  a  week  later.  Mr.  Warren's  name 
having  been  sent  In  again  after  Its  first  re- 
jection, a  like  motion  was  made  and  I.  being 
again  In  the  chair,  cited  the  previous  ruling 
and  the  action  of  the  Senate  and  held  as 
before.  Again  an  appeal  was  taken,  and  this 
time  eight  of  the  Senators  who  had  voted 
with  the  Chair  before  voted  to  override  his 
decision,   and   the  appeal  was   successful. 

Therefore,  why  all  this  pother  about  the 
rules  of  the  Senate?  The  hand  that  cut  so 
much  redtape  In  France  has  surely  not  yet 
lost  the  feel  of  the  shears.  All  that  Is  nec- 
essary la  for  the  Vice  President  to  hold, 
some  day.  that  a  long-winded  Senator  is  ir- 
relevant. An  appeal  will  be  taken  from  this 
ruling  and,  if  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
vote  to  sustain  the  Chair,  the  trick  Is 
turned— until  next  time,  as  I  have  just 
shown  by  the  Warren  case. 

To  change  the  language  of  the  rules,  how- 
ever, is  quite  another  matter.  Such  change 
can  be  adopted  only  under  proceedings  con- 
ducted within  the  rules  as  they  are,  and  I 
have  already  pointed  out  the  parliamentary 
pitfalls  which  exist  under  senatorial  rules 
which  nobody  dreams  of  changing.  Add  to 
these  the  possibility  of  interminable  debate, 
recall  that  one  determined  southern  Senator 
has  already  announced  his  purpose  to  read 


the  reports  of  the  Patent  Office  to  hU  col- 
leagues If  cloture  is  attempted,  and  I  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  present  agita- 
tion, even  if  its  objective  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, comes  at  an  Inopportune  moment. 
The  pressing  public  question  for  the  present 
Congress  to  solve  Is  the  extent  and  the  man- 
ner of  relief  from  the  burden  of  taxation 
which  now  oppresses  our  people,  stifling 
their  enterprtee  and  hampering  their  Initia- 
tive In  business. 

This  tax  question  cannot  wait  upon  the 
months  of  struggle  which  will  attend  any 
effort  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
And.  I  may  add.  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion will  not  be  impeded  by  the  Senate  rules 
as  they  are  If  a  m.ijorlty  of  the  Senate  are 
determined  that  tax  reform  shall  be  had. 
Too  rnany  laws 

The  trouble  with  the  Semite  does  not  He 
with  Its  rules.  It  lies  In  the  Inattention  of 
Senators  to  their  business.  I  venture  to 
assert  that  any  time  when  49  Senators  will 
go  to  the  Chamber  determined  to  stay  there 
or  within  call  until  a  measure  upon  which 
they  are  agreed  has  been  passed,  that  meas- 
ure will  not  be  overlong  In  coming  to  pas- 
sage But  Senators  will  not  do  this,  as  I 
once  learned  from  experience.  In  the  course 
of  the  G7th  Congress  a  question  arose  In 
which  the  administration  was  deeply  Inter- 
ested. President  Harding  asked  me  what  I 
thought  could  be  done  to  expedite  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  agreed  to  undertake  securing  the 
signatures  of  49  Senators  to  an  agreement  to 
come  to  the  Chamber  on  a  given  day  pre- 
pared to  stay  there  or  within  call  until  the 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  broken  down. 
With  the  aid  of  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
I  secured  51  signatures,  and  the  paper,  when 
placed  In  the  hands  of  Senator  Lodge,  the 
majority  leader,  gave  him  high  hope — which 
was  da.«'hed  on  the  very  first  rollcall,  which 
disclosed  the  absence  of  more  than  a  dozen 
of  the  Senators  who  had  signed  up  to  stand 

by. 

If  the  Senate,  and  Its  presiding  officer  as 
well,  will  stay  cyti  the  job.  the  business  of  the 
Senate  will  proceed  very  well  under  Its  rule* 
as  they  now  are. 

Again  I  a.^k.  why  all  this  pother  about 
the  rules  of  the  Senate?  What  Is  the  great 
Idea? 

In  each' Congress  there  are  presented  20.000 
bills.  In  round  numbers.  Is  It  sought  to  en- 
act more  of  these  than  we  now  do?  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  large  number  of  people  In 
this  country  whose  sovereign  remedy  for 
every  HI.  public,  private,  economic,  or  In- 
dustrial, Is:  Pass  a  law.  Pass  a  law  and, 
even  If  the  law  Is  Inert,  costly  to  administer, 
subversive  of  sound,  legal,  or  fiscal  principle, 
all  will  be  well.  I  am  not  of  this  school.  I 
believe  we  pass  too  many  laws  now;  and  I 
certainly  do  not  intend  to  make  it  easier 
to  pass  more.  In  addition,  I  have  learned, 
from  observation  and  experience,  that  a  fili- 
buster Is  a  horrid  thing  only  when  It  Is  di- 
rected against  a  bill  In  which  I  am  Interest- 
ed, and  Is  a  lovely  thing  always  when  em- 
ployed against  a  bill  to  which  I  am  opposed. 
How  many  of  my  countrymen  are  dllTerent? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  Is  that.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  not  merely  a  voice  out  of  the  past,  but 
it  contains  some  exceedingly  pungent 
and  cogent  comments  on  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  made  at  a  time  when  the  Senate 
was  not  acting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
particular  situations  which  today  pre- 
vail in  this  body. 

Senator  Moses  was  one  of  the  erreat 
Presidents  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Incidentally,  the  first 
President  pro  tempore  of  this  body  waa 
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John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  uid 
the  last  President  pro  tempore  which  our 
State  furnished  this  body  was  my  able 
colleague,  the  dlstingiiished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]. 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  perhaps  even 
less  than  the  reiaainlng  minutes  allotted 
to  me  to  comment  on  the  situation  be- 
fore us  and  or  the  so-called  Johnson 
resolution.  I  tMnk  it  has  been  increas- 
ingly evident,  iis  the  debate  has  pro- 
gressed in  the  past  few  days,  that,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  Senate, 
and  certainly  the  public,  as  indicated  by 
their  expressions  and  their  letters,  have 
fallen  into  the  fallacy  of  considering  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  in  the  light  of  only 
one  present  ccntroversy,  namely,  the 
controversy  on  civil  rights.  Yet  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  since  1919  cloture 
has  been  cither  invoked  or  attempted  to 
be  invoked — and  the  latter  usually  is  as 
effective  as  the  former  in  hastening  the 
decision  of  questions  and  bringing  them 
to  a  vote — on  foreign  treaties,  the  World 
Covu-t,  banking  bills,  labor  bills,  an 
atomic  energy  bill,  and  various  other 
measures,  including  spending  and  tax- 
ing measures  vhich  have  come  before 
this  great  body. 

PTJKPOSX   or    BT71.K 

The  twofold  purpose  underlying  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  throughout  the  years 
of  its  existence,  and  reiterated  again  and 
again  by  some  of  the  great  parliamen- 
tarians of  this  body,  is,  first,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  prevent  heedless 
and  headlong  action  by  majorities;  sec- 
ond, the  preservation  of  the  rights  and 
the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  var- 
ious States.  I  am  not  speaking  about 
States  right.*:,  i  am  speaking  about  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  a  function  to 
perform.  If  the  Senate  ever  ceases  to 
perform  that  function,  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  the  Senate  may  cease  to 
exist,  and  we  may  as  well  have  a  uni- 
cameral legislature. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  rules 
and  the  procedure  in  the  other  body.  As 
one  who  served  for  many  years  in  the 
other  body,  I  may  suggest  that  while 
those  rules  are  well  applicable  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  they  must 
never  apply  to  the  Senate,  because  the 
Senate  is  the  gathering  of  the  represent- 
atives of  sovereign  States.  The  fact  that 
the  Senate  requires  meticulous  courtesy 
among  its  Members  is  not  a  mere  idle 
thing  or  idle  gesture.  Its  underlying 
purpose  Is  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  ambassadors,  if  you  will,  from  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Union. 

This  not  not  simply  a  matter  of  pro- 
tecting the  people  of  small  States.  It  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  protecting  the 
people  of  any  particular  section. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
according  to  a  report  of  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation, which  is  based  on  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  six  States 
of  the  Union  now  pay  one-half  of  all  the 
revenues  received  by  the  United  States 
of  America.  Those  6  States  have  12 
Senators  In  this  body.  In  other  words. 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  taxation, 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  spending 
the  revenue  which  comes  from  the  peo- 
ple cf  6  States  In  the  Union,  those  peo- 


ple have  the  protection  of  only  12  Sen- 
ators. 

8UAU.   STATES   PKOTSCTXD 

It  does,  however,  apply  in  regard  to 
small  States,  because  those  of  us  who 
represent  small  States  know,  if  we  have 
ever  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  our  voices  there  are  very  feeble 
when  raised  against  those  representing 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  example, 
which  State  has  43  Members  in  the 
House.  So.  by  the  same  token,  the  small 
States  of  the  Union,  under  this  Federal 
system,  are  like  watertight  compart- 
ments of  a  ship.  The  purpose  was  to 
deal  with  the  growing  population  of  this 
great  Nation,  and  the  resultant  prob- 
lems. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  obvious, 
and  it  has  been  substantiated  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  it  is,  whatever  may  be 
said  by  Walter  Reuther  or  anybody  else, 
the  fundamental  purpose  in  creating  this 
body  in  such  manner  that  two-thirds 
would  be  continuing  over  sessions  was  to 
give  us  stability.  Othensise.  all  one 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  oppose 
the  seating  of  new  Senators,  one  by  one, 
at  the  start  of  any  session,  to  defer  and 
delay  legislation. 

Important,  too,  is  the  matter  of  the 
actual  two-thirds  necessary  to  invoke 
cloture,  as  proposed  in  the  pending  reso- 
lution, instead  of  the  constitutional  two- 
thirds.  It  has  been  said  in  the  Senate 
that  there  may  not  be  any  material  dif- 
ference between  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  and  a  constitutional 
two-thirds,  because  of  the  fact  that 
probably  most  Senators  would  be  pres- 
ent and  voting  when  the  critical  hour 
came,  when  the  cloture  was  to  be  in- 
voked. But  there  is  this  diflference:  Un- 
der the  present  system,  the  constitu- 
tional two-thirds  provisions  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  absenteeism.  It  means  one 
Senator  who  remains  away,  whether 
necessarily  or  of  his  own  volition,  can 
nullify  two  votes.  By  changing  the  rule 
to  a  requirement  of  two-thirds  of  a 
quorum  present  and  voting,  the  premi- 
um on  absenteeism  is  avoided,  and  the 
rule,  in  my  own  opinion,  is  materially, 
properly,  and  logically  improved. 

Mr.  President,  from  a  background 
starting  35  years  ago,  when  as  a  secre- 
tary to  Senator  Moses  while  he  was  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  this  body.  I  listened 
well  to  the  debates  that  arose  in  those 
days,  and  I  remember  well  the  time  he 
was  working  on  this  very  subject;  the 
question  of  the  Senate's  rules  has  been 
Instilled  in  me  throughout  the  years. 

I  feel  that  the  protection  of  our  States, 
and  of  all  the  people,  Is  more  dependent 
upon  maintaining  the  continuity  of  these 
rules  than  on  any  other  act  we  can  take. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  Johnson  resolution, 
not  because  of  its  effect  upon  any  pres- 
ent controversy,  but  from  the  long  view- 
point of  years  ahead. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  ELLEiTOER]  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  during  the  past  few 


days  has  once  again  demonstrated  to  me 

that  the  arguments  advanced  for  revising 
rule  XXn  are  not  realistic  or  even  rea- 
sonable, but  are  founded  upon  emotion, 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  a  propen- 
sity among  some  Members  of  this  body 
to  play  politics  with  questions  and  Issues 
about  which  they  have  little  or  no  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  main  reason 
the  so-called  liberal  advocates  of  a  re- 
vised cloture  rule  have  become  so  vocif- 
erous in  their  demands  is  their  over- 
whelming obsession  for  more  stringent, 
more  obnoxious  so-called  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. In  the  past,  they  have  been 
imable  to  obtain  the  force  bills  they 
demand,  since  the  representatives  of  the 
areas  these  bills  would  affect  the  most 
have  had  available  means  whereby  the 
entire  Nation  might  be  alerted  to  the 
dangerous  poison  which  lies  beneath  the 
sugarcoating  of  these  legislative  mon- 
strosities— bills  such  as  part  in  of  the 
1957  civil  rights  bill  and  the  Federal 
fair  employment  practices  legislation,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
contention  that  advocates  of  a  change  in 
rule  XXII  have  held  opponents  of  their 
plan  up  to  public  contempt  and  ridicule, 
have  labeled  the  southern  delegations  as 
"obstructionist"  and  sectional,  solely  and 
simply  in  the  course  of  a  purely  political 
effort. 

Yet.  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  they 
who  are  being  sectional.  After  all.  the 
legislation  they  demand  is  purely  sec- 
tional in  character.  It  Is  directed  first 
and  foremost  at  the  people  of  the  South. 

What  proponents  of  these  force  bills 
would  like  is  to  be  able  to  point  the  dag- 
ger of  sectional  legislation  at  the  throat 
of  the  South,  secure  in  knowledge  that 
all  weapons  available  to  the  South's 
elected  representatives  have  been  effec- 
tively abolished. 

What  is  there  about  the  civil  rights  is- 
sue, Mr.  President,  that  seems  to  make 
some  completely  lose  their  sense  of  per- 
spective—yes. their  sense  of  reason? 

Take  the  Supreme  Court,  for  example, 
Mr.  President.  Just  4V2  years  ago.  the 
Court  was  called  upon  to  rule  again  upon 
the  issue  of  separate  but  equal  schools. 
How  logical,  how  sound  it  would  have 
been  for  the  Court  to  follow  long-estab- 
lished jurisprudence  and  hold  that  public 
facilities  for  the  white  and  Negro  races 
need  only  be  separate  but  equaL 

Instead,  acting  upon  impulses  simi- 
lar, if  not  identical,  to  those  motivating 
the  rules-change  advocates  today,  the 
Court  threw  caution  to  the  winds,  aban- 
doned logic  law,  and  stare  decisis,  and 
introduced  the  inexact,  speculative  and 
disputed  issues  of  psychology  and  soci- 
ology into  the  basic  jurisprudence  of 
American  constitutional  law.  This  un- 
warranted decision  has  caused  much 
strife,  and  I  seriously  doubt  that  inte- 
gration will  ever  be  forced  down  the 
throats  of  an  tmwilling  people. 

One  would  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
some  Members  of  the  Congress  would 
have  learned  the  lesson  this  experience 
has  taught.  Unfortunately,  such  has  not 
been  the  case.  Reason  is  laid  aside; 
prudence  has  succrmibed  to  expediency; 
the  fires  of  sectionalism  bum  fiercely  in 
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gress. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  facetious,  Mr. 
President,  but  events  of  the  past  few 
years  have  often  compelled  me  to  believe 
that  too  many  people  have  become  so 
ensnared  in  the  nets  of  their  own  mak- 
ing that  they  have  lost  completely  their 
sense  of  reason. 

Take  the  issue  of  majority  rule,  for 

example. 

Proponents  of  easy  cloture  in  the  Sen- 
ate cry  vociferously  for  majority  rule. 
Events  have  demonstrated  that  they 
want  majority  rule  in  order  to  force 
upon  the  people  of  one  area  of  our  coun- 
try a  number  of  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
among  other  things,  which  run  directly 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  those 
decisions  most  directly  affect. 

Yet,  what  was  the  source  of  those  de- 
cions?     The  Supreme  Court — nine  men. 

If  Supreme  Court  rulings,  handed 
down  by  nine  men.  upsetting  longstand- 
ing principles  of  law,  are  consistent  with 
the  liberal  demand  for  majority  rule, 
then  the  system  of  mathematics  I  was 
taught  in  school  has  certainly  been 
greatly  changed. 

Nine  out  of  170  million  cannot  be  a 
majority. 

The  proponents  of  a  gag  rule  in  the 
Senate  make  a  great  hue  and  cry  about 
their  desire  to  protect  minority  groups 
in  the  Nation.  I  a.^k,  Mr.  President,  just 
how  inconsistent  can  anyone  get? 

Here  we  see  a  supposedly  reasonable 
group  of  men  demanding  complete  ma- 
jority rule,  rule  which  would  destroy 
what  few  rights  minorities  still  possess, 
in  order  to  purportedly  protect  the  rights 
of  minorities. 

But  the  best  is  yet  to  come,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Let  me  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  expediency  controls  the  councils 
of  those  who  want  to  change  the  Senate 
rules. 

During  recent  months,  the  press  has 
been  filled  with  learned  expressions  by 
proponents  of  changing  the  Senate  rules 
to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body.  Of  course,  the  so-called 
liberal  group  has  advocated  abrogation  of 
long-standing  Senate  precedents  solely 
and  simply  as  a  means  to  change  rule 
XXII  in  order  to  achieve  their  ultimate 
ends — namely,  the  passage  of  radical 
force  bills.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  long 
and  detailed  brief  was  filed  with  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  by  this 
group,  explaining  in  detail  why  they  be- 
lieved the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing 
body. 

Yet,  not  too  many  months  ago,  the 
Senate  had  that  very  issue  before  it, 
and  quite  a  few  of  those  who  today 
clamor  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continu- 
ing body  voted  to  the  effect  that  the  Sen- 
ate continued  from  Congress  to  Congress. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  censure  of  the 
late  Senator  McCarthy  from  Wisconsin. 

I  do  not  intend  to  reopen  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  that  event,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  all  water  under  the  bridge. 

However,  as  a  coldly  practical  matter, 
the  issue  of  censuring  Senator  McCarthy 
boiled  down  to  nothing  more  than  wheth- 
er the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body. 

Specifically,  during  debate  on  the  cen- 
sure resolution,  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  censure  resolu- 
tion, which  amendment  read  in  part: 

With  respect  to  the  report  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  select  committee,  a  reasonable 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  censure  or  condemn  a  Senator  for 
language  or  conduct  in  a  prior  session  of 
the  Congress;    •    •    •   (100  C.R.  16327-16328). 

Thus,  the  issue  of  continuity  was 
squarely  before  the  Senate. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
interesting  today  to  compare  the  1954 
roUcall  on  a  question  involving  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 
with  the  rollcall  this  year  on  substan- 
tially the  same  issue.  Here  is  what  we 
find:  Many  Senators  voted  against  the 
Dirksen  amendment— involving  the  issue 
of  Senate  continuity — in  order  to  cen- 
sure the  late  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin back  in  1954.  Yet  13  of  tl.ose 
Senators  changed  their  vote  this  year,  in 
an  effort  to  label  the  Senate  as  a  non- 
continuing  body,  in  order  to  secure  quick 
and  easy  passage  of  "force"  bills.  With 
this  record  before  me.  I  am  compelled  to 
conclude  that  since  the  basic  issue  was 
substantially  the  same,  the  motive  in- 
volved made  tiie  difference,  that  is,  there 
is  a  willingness  among  so-called  liberals 
to  regard  the  Senate  as  a  continuing 
body  for  the  purpose  of  the  1954  censure 
resolution,  but.  again,  as  a  noncontinu- 
ing  body  where  rule  XXII  and  civil 
rights  legislation  may  be  involved.  These 
are  the  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
1954  Dirksen  amendment,  and  against 
the  recent  Johnson  motion  to  table  the 
Anderson  resolution,  which  would  have 
declared  the  Senate  not  to  be  a  continu- 
ing body:  Aiken,  Anderson,  Bush, 
Cooper,  Douglas,  Hennings.  Humphrey, 
Jackson,  Macnuson.  Morse,  Pastore, 
Smith,  and  Symington. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
one  example  leads  us  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  rule  XXII  should  not  be 
changed,  that  some  fixed  and  concrete 
protection  must  be  provided  against  il- 
logical and  unreasonable  shifts  in  ma- 
jority opinions  based  upon  the  expedi- 
ences of  any  given  time. 

We  would  do  well  to  refer  again  at  this 
point  to  the  writings  of  Madison,  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  Federalist  Papers. 

The  following  is  from  "The  Federalist." 
No.  63,  dealing  with  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
written  by  Madison: 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  the  circum- 
stances which  point  out  the  necessity  of  a 
well -constructed  Senate  only  as  they  relate 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  To  a 
people  as  Uttle  blinded  by  prejudice  or  cor- 
rupted by  flattery  as  those  whom  I  address,  I 
shall  not  scruple  to  add,  that  such  an  Insti- 
tution may  be  sometimes  necessary  as  a  de- 
fense to  the  people  against  their  own  tempo- 
rary errors  and  delusions.  As  the  cool  and 
deliberate  sense  of  the  community  ought.  In 
all  governments,  and  actually  will.  In  all  free 
governments,  ultimately  prevail  over  the 
views  of  Its  rulers;  so  there  are  particular 
moments  In  public  affairs  when  the  people, 
stimulated  by  some  Irregular  passion,  or  some 
Illicit  advantage,  or  misled  by  the  artful  mis- 
representations of  Interested  men.  may  call 
for  meastires  which  they  themselves  will 
afterwards  be  the  most  ready  to  lament  and 
condemn.  In  these  critical  moments,  how 
salutary  will  be  the  Interference  of  some 
temperate  and  respectable  body  of  citizens. 


In  order  to  check  the  misguided  career,  and 
to  suspend  the  blow  meditated  by  the  people 
against  themselves,  until  reason,  justice,  and 
truth  can  regain  their  authority  over  the 
public  mind?  What  bitter  anguish  would 
not  the  people  of  Athens  have  often  escaped 
If  their  government  had  contained  eo  provi- 
dent a  safeguard  against  the  tyranny  of  their 
own  passions?  Popular  liberty  might  then 
have  escaped  the  Indelible  reproach  of  de- 
creeing to  the  same  citizens  the  hemlock  on 
one  day  and  status  on  the  next. 

Read  against  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  proponents  of  rules-change  today, 
Mr.  President,  the  excerpt  from  "The 
Federalist"  I  have  just  quoted  reempha- 
sizes  the  need  for  continuation  bf  rule 
XXII  as  now  constituted,  not  Its  repeal 
or  modification.  Rule  XXII.  I  might 
add.  is  the  only  protection  the  people 
have  against  momentary  desires  ba.sed 
not  upon  thoughtful  reflection,  but  upon 
emotion,  yes  politics. 

Of  course,  we  have  heard  the  argument 
often  that  unlimited  debate,  or  the  threat 
of  unlimited  debate,  frustrates  the  ma- 
jority in  the  execution  of  its  will.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  President,  that  if,  in  fact,  such 
a  frustration  does  occur,  it  results  from 
the  basic  constitutional  principles  u[x>n 
which  our  Government  is  founded — it  la 
a  direct  result  of  the  need  for  protection 
of  minorities  against  the  overwhelming 
power  of  pure  majority  rule. 

This  is  obviously  the  case  in  connection 
with  the  present  debate.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  so-called  liberal  bloc  in  the 
Senate  for  being  honest  and  above  board. 
While  they  base  their  case  most  often 
upon  the  argument  for  majority  rule  they 
are  quite  frank  in  admitting  that  the 
reason  they  want  majority  rule  Is  in 
order  to  permit  the  expeditious  passage 
of  so-called  civil  rights  bills.  As  matters 
now  stand,  they  feel  they  are  hindered, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  determined  minority  opposed  to 
their  legislative  demands.  They  recog- 
nize that  the  minority  which  opposes 
them  is  bolstered  by  the  wishes  of  the 
people  they  represent,  and  have  avail- 
able one  of  the  most  potent  weapons 
available  to  any  free  people,  that  is,  the 
means  and  ability  to  arouse  public  opin- 
ion, given  a  sufficient  time  to  do  so. 

Hence,  the  liberal  bloc,  in  order  to 
work  its  will,  would  strip  its  minority 
opponents  of  the  weapons  they  now 
possess. 

This,  according  to  their  viewpoint,  is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  order  for  their 
collective  will  to  prevail.  However,  even 
while  I  commend  my  friends  in  opposi- 
tion to  me  on  their  candor,  I  would  re- 
mind them  tliat  they  have  dug  for 
themselves  a  deep  and  dark  legislative 
pit  and  are  rapidly  pushing  one  another 
over  the  side  into  it. 

Philosophers  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle have  warned  against  pure  majority 
rule.  The  gist  of  such  arguments  is  the 
changing  composition  of  a  majority.  In 
other  words,  a  majority  on  one  issue  is 
quite  often  a  minority  on  another. 
Given  pure  majority  rule,  it  is  eventually 
possible  for  a  hard-core  minority,  by 
combining  with  other  minorities,  on  a 
given  issue,  to  control  the  course  of  leg- 
islation— thus  achieving  the  actual  effect 
of  minority  rule  under  the  guise  of  ma- 
jority power. 
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Aside  from  the  purely  philosophical 
arguments  against  what  is  attractively 
termed  "majority  rule."  I  believe  my  good 
friends  who  so  glibly  and  frequently  de- 
mand the  amendment  of  rule  XXII 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
they,  themselves,  have  frequently  used 
the  protection  extended  to  minorities  for 
their  own  purposes.  In  brief,  they  have 
utilized  rule  XXII  in  order  to  block  ac- 
tion on  legislation  to  which  they  might 
be  opFKjsed  Just  as  those  of  us  who  have 
opposed  so-called  civil  rights  legislation 
have  availed  ourselves  of  the  rule's  pro- 
visions. 

I  recall  not  many  months  ago  when 
the  85th  Congress  had  before  it  the  so- 
called  Great  Lakes  diversion  bill.  The 
bill  was  considered  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, and  debate  was  hot  and  heavy. 
Many  Senators  who  today  demand  the 
repeal  or  amendment  of  rule  XXII  were 
opposed  to  the  bill.  They  knew  that  the 
hour  was  getting  late,  that  many  Sena- 
tors and  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
were  anxious  to  adjourn  the  Congress 
and  begin  the  arduous  tasks  of  cam- 
paigning for  reelection.  Tempers  were 
short,  bodies  were  tired. 

In  my  judgment,  if  a  vote  had  been 
reached  on  the  Great  Lakes  diversion 
bill,  it  would  have  passed  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  votes.  In  other  words, 
a  majority  favored  the  measure. 

Yet.  a  minority  of  Senators,  opposed  to 
the  bill,  blocked  Senate  action  on  the 
measure  by  threatening  a  filibuster. 

Senators  might  recall  the  following  ex- 
change, which  took  place  during  the 
early  morning  hours  of  last  August  24: 

Mr.  Pkoxmire.  •  •  •  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  do  not  blame  him  one  bit.  How- 
ever. I  mean  what  I  say — and  I  never  meant 
anything  more  sincerely — when  I  say  we 
have  a  big  case  to  make  tonight.  I  mean 
we  have  a  big  case  to  make.  I  have  756 
pa^es  of  the  Rrcoan  to  read,  much  of  which 
stUl  has  to  be  read.  Several  pages  of  the 
Record  have  been  read. 

I  have  the  floor  now  and  I  am  ready  to 
read.  I  want  all  Senators  to  know,  if  they 
wish  to  stay  and  listen,  there  Is  a  lot  of  good 
Information  to  be  presented.  If  Senators  do 
not  wish  to  rtay.  If  they  come  back  tomorrow 
night  at  this  time.  I  will  still  be  here  reading 
(Congressional  Recoio,  vol.  104,  pt.  XV,  p. 
19539). 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  subsequently 
stated  in  all  seriousness,  that  he  was  not 
engaging  in  a  filibuster,  that  he  merely 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  facts 
before  the  Senate.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  a  few  paragraphs 
of  the  brief  filed  by  Senators  in  favor  of 
changing  Senate  rules  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent earlier  this  year — a  brief,  incident- 
ally, of  which  I  assume  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  approved. 

Rule  XII  Is  not  a  procedural  meanB  of 
getting  business  done;  It  la  a  substantive 
means  of  preventing  btisiness  froA  being 
done.  •  •  •  It  Is  a  means  of  keeping  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people 
from  determining  vital  substantive  Issues. 

I  do  not  believe  the  above  discussion 
requires  any  elaboration — it  makes  the 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  own  terms. 


I  want  to  make  It  abimdantly  clear.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  utilize  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  rules  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
think  best  for  theh-  people,  their  State, 
and  their  Nation.  That  is  not  only  their 
right,  it  is  their  solemn  duty.  I  do,  how- 
ever, take  issue  with  an  argument  or 
proposition  whose  premises  shift  and 
waver,  almost  from  day  to  day,  depend- 
ing upon  "whose  ox  is  being  gored,"  so  to 
speak. 

I  also  want  to  state  that  rule  XXII  is 
capable  of  being  used  to  block  action  on 
legislation  which,  on  a  given  occasion, 
might  have  received  the  votes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  this  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  it  is  obvious  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  used  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII  for  just  that  purpose 
last  year,  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  He 
was  convinced  he  was  right,  that  the  bill 
concerned  would  have  injured  his  con- 
stituency, and  he  acted  accordingly. 

I  do  object,  however,  to  those  who  have 
on  past  occasions  used  the  protection  ac- 
corded minorities  by  rule  XXII.  to  pro- 
tect their  own  rights,  now  seeking  to 
amend  rule  XXII  in  order  to  deny  Sen- 
ators from  one  geographic  area  that 
same  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have 
halfway  been  expecting  a  resolution  to 
be  offered,  amending  the  Senate  rules  to 
guarantee  unlimited  debate  except  where 
so-called  civil  rights  legislation  might  be 
concerned,  with  the  stipulation,  in  that 
case,  that  a  bare  majority  could  end  de- 
bate at  any  time.  Frankly,  I  would  com- 
mend those  who  demand  a  change  in 
Senate  rules  for  such  an  approach — at 
least,  their  resolution  would  then  be  in 
accord  with  their  real  objectives. 

The  Senate  should  also  consider  an- 
other argument  advanced  by  those  who 
demand  a  change  in  rules,  namely,  that 
the  existence  of  rule  XXH.  as  now  con- 
stituted, paralyzes  the  Senate  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  business.  "Paralysis,"  of 
course.  Mr.  President,  is  a  relative  term. 
It  is  attractive  and  perhaps  a  bit  seduc- 
tive to  those  who  are  are  not  familiar 
with  the  facts.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
about  the  only  fair  way  we  have  of  judg- 
ing the  future  is  to  examine  it  in  the  light 
of  the  past. 

The  first  Senate  met  in  1789.  At  that 
time,  it  adopted  rules  of  procedure  which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  made  the  in- 
vocation of  cloture,  or  a  limitation  on 
debate,  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. At  that  time,  the  so-called  pre- 
vious question  rule  was  in  effect,  which 
had  the  practical  effect  of  choking  off 
debate  immediately. 

In  1806,  the  Senate  completely  revised 
Its  niles,  and  eliminated  the  previous 
question  entirely.  Prom  1806  until  1917, 
when  the.  rules  were  again  amended,  it 
was  impossible  to  sfiut  off  debate  in  the 
Senate  by  moving  the  previous  question, 
and  the  rules  contained  no  overall  provi- 
sion for  cloture.  In  this  regard,  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  during  the  period 
1789  to  1806,  the  period  when  the  pre- 
vious question  rule  was  In  effect,  it  had 
been  used  only  three  times. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President, /luring  the 
period  1806  to  1917.  the  Senate  operated 
without  any  limitation  on  debate  what- 
soever, save  for  that  which  could  be  in- 
voked by  unanimous  consent. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  provi- 
sion for  limiting  Senate  debate  during 
the  entire  course  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  although  proposals  to  achieve 
that  purpose  were  numerous.  Certain- 
ly, the  Union  stood  in  grave  peril  during 
those  days — certainly,  unlimited  or  pro- 
longed debate — even  filibustering — could 
have  worked  great  injury  upon  the  Union 
war  effort.  Yet,  the  work  of  the  Senate 
was  not  paralyzed,  despite  the  lack  of 
any  limitation  on  debate  at  all.  This,  of 
itself,  renders  rather  ridiculous  the  argu- 
ments of  proponents  of  majority  rule 
cloture,  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
two-thirds  rule  paralyzes  the  work  of  the 
Senate. 

During  the  period  1917  to  1949,  cloture 
was  obtainable  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting,  assuming  the 
presence  of  a  quorum,  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral exception  that  cloture  could  not  be 
invoked  on  a  motion  to  take  up,  it  having 
been  concluded  by  the  Senate  that  a  mo- 
tion was  not  a  measure  within  the  pur- 
view of  rule  xn. 

In  1949,  Mr.  President,  agitation  for  an 
easy  cloture  rule  came  to  a  head.  Then, 
as  now,  the  right  of  unlimited  debate  in 
the  Senate  had  been  attacked  by  the 
proponents  of  so-called  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. Then,  as  now,  a  general  rules 
change  was  demanded  in  order  to  obtain 
action  on  specific  legislation,  namely, 
force  bills. 

In  1949,  the  Senate  rules  were  changed. 
The  amended  rule  XH  provided  that  clo- 
ture could  be  invoked  only  by  two-thirds 
of  all  Senators  duly  elected — and.  in  re- 
turn for  this  concession,  cloture  was 
made  applicable  to  a  motion  to  take  up, 
with  the  further  exception  that  there 
could  be  no  limitation  of  debate  on  a  mo- 
tion to  take  up  a  change  in  Senate  rules, 
or  a  measure  which  would  amend  or  add 
any  Senate  rule. 

The  history  of  efforts  to  limit  debate 
in  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  amply 
buttress  my  proposition  that  although  a 
quick  and  easy  method  of  limiting  debate 
is  demanded  by  proponents  of  the  pend- 
ing resolution  under  the  guise  of  general 
"majority  rule"  principles,  their  real  and 
avowed  objective  is  special  leglslatlon-r 
so-caUed  civil  rights  legislation,  directed 
at  the  South. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier, 
I  fear  that  their  zeal  has  clouded  their 
judgment,  and  that  they  today  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  attempting 
to  dispose  of  their  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

Freedom  of  debate  has  served  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  the  past,  as  I  intend  to 
demonstrate  in  a  few  moments.  It  has 
not.  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  either 
injured  the  national  welfare  or  paralyzed 
the  work  of  the  Senate.  It  has,  I  might 
add,  blocked  action  on  measures  which, 
if  enacted,  would  have  led  to  the  down- 
fall, if  not  outright  destruction,  of  our 
free  way  of  life. 

During  the  22  years  I  have  served  m 
the  Senate,  I  have  observed  several  leg- 
islative proposals  either  defeated  or  de- 
layed by  unlimited  debate.  In  all  cases, 
if  these  bills  had  been  enacted  in  the 
fever  of  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
were  iniUally  greeted,  they  would  have 
made  possible  the  complete  destruction 
of  our  way  of  life. 
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r.A   «o^tJal1v  aumers  and  State  and  local  governments,  to     force  legislation  have  available  to  US  the 

Today.  I  will  mention  and  partially  J^^^'^^Stinuing  fuu  employment.                means  of  rallying  public  opinion,  namely, 
discuss  only  three  of  these. 

The  first  is  the  so-called  Federal  fair  Those  were  high-sounding  and  pur- 
employment  practices  legislation  which,  poseful  words,  Mr.  President.  But  they 
would   have   dictated   to   an   employer  were  deceptive  words,  also,  because  as 

Members  of  the  Senate  pointed  out  at 


whom  he  could  hire  and  fire. 

The  second  was  the  1946  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act.  which,  prior  to  amendment 
on  the  Senate  floor,  would  have  per- 
mitted government  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  almost  any  field  of 
endeavor,  under  the  guise  of  maintaining 
full  employment. 

The  third  was  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  minimum  wage  law  which  sought 
to  vest  broad  and  sweeping  authority  in 
a  network  of  bureaucratic  boards — au- 
thority to  fix  minimum  wages,  without 
any  effective  ceiling,  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  employer,  in  nearly  every 
area  of  national  production.  In  other 
words,  the  proposal  would  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  Federal  Government  placing 
a  floor  under  wages,  and  would  have  per- 
mitted Uncle  Sam.  in  cfifect,  to  fix  wages. 

All  three  of  these  proposals  were  either 
defeated  or  modified  as  a  result  of  the 
guaranty  of  unlimited  debate. 

The  logical  question  now  arises:  "Was 
the  defeat  of  these  items  of  legislation 
wise  and  prudent — did.  in  fact,  the  guar- 
anty of  unlimited  debate  achieve  a 
meritorious  purpose?" 

The  answer  must  be  found  in  the 
terms  of  the  bills  themselves,  but  before 
I  discuss  these  bills.  I  would  remind  Sen- 
ators that  "their  enactment  would  have 
spelled  the  death  knell  of  a  free  economy 
by: 

First.  Sanctioning  government-owned 
competition  with  private  enterprise  in 
any  field  whatsoever. 

Second.  Permitting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  minimum  wage  levels 
for  each  and  every  class  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  with  no  effective 
ceiling  on  such  levels. 

Third.  Dictating  to  private  enterprise 
whom  it  could  hire  and  fire. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  original  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

This  measure  was  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  1945.  by  Senators  Murray.  Wag- 
ner, Thomas,  and  O'Mahoney.  and  given 
the  bill  number  of  S.  380.  It  was  the 
outgrowth  of  some  serious  thinking  that 
had  been  done  during  World  War  II, 
prompted  by  experiences  acquired  during 
the  great  depression  of  1929-40. 

Briefly,  the  measure  sought  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  through  the  con- 
centrated efforts  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  title,  as  in  other  ways,  this  was  a 
laudable  proposal.  The  Congress  sought 
to  lay  down  a  policy  which,  if  implement- 
ed carefully  and  in  accordance  with  law. 
would  make  impossible  a  repetition  of 
the  breadlines,  soup  kitchens,  and  doles 
of  the  late  depression. 

One  portion  of  the  original  S.  380,  as  it 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  provided 
as  follows: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employ- 
ment cannot  otherwise  be  assured  (the  Fed- 
eral Government) .  shall  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  Investment  and  expenditure  as 
may  be  needed.  In  addition  to  the  Investment 
and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  con- 


that  time,  they  carried  the  seed  of  that 
evil  weed,  socialism. 

Senators  will  note  that  the  language 
called  for  unrestricted  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Presumably,  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  later  showed,  the  proponents  had 
public  works  subsidies  or  similar  projects 
in  mind.  But.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  provi- 
sion of  th3  bill  did  not  limit  such  invest- 
ment and  expenditure  to  public  works. 
It  did  not  limit  that  investment  and  ex- 
penditure at  all.  Presumably,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  have  created  jobs 
in  any  manner  it  pleased — even  by  going 
into  competition  with  private  industry. 

The  Federal  Government,  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  bu.siness  depression, 
would  not  have  been  required  to  limit  its 
relief  endeavors  to  the  payment  of  sub- 
sidies and  the  creation  of  additional  jobs 
through  the  construction  of  public  works. 
Indeed  not.  Instead,  some  of  the  now- 
famous  Washington  planners  would  have 
suggested  that  the  Government  go  into 
the  steel  business,  or  the  automobile 
business,  or  the  clothing  business.  It 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  plants  to  compete  di- 
rectly with  private  industry. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  FEPC. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  I 
must  go  into  detail  concerning  the  so- 
called  FEPC  bills.  They  are  purely  and 
simply  social  legislation  attempting  to 
inject  the  long  arm  of  Uncle  Sam  into 
areas  which  are,  and  should  remain, 
closed  to  Federal  intervention. 

However,  they  carry  attractive  over- 
tones in  that  they  are  purportedly  de- 
signed to  make  it  illegal  for  an  employer 
to  deny  employment  to  any  qualified 
person  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

Mr.  President,  although  FEPC  legis- 
lation seems  to  appear  in  each  and  every 
Congress,  none  thus  far  has  been  enacted 
and.  if  I  have  my  way,  none  ever  will  be. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  closest  the  Con- 
gress ever  came  to  enacting  FEPC  legis- 
lation was  back  in  1950.  when  the  House 
passed  H.R.  4453.  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  Powell,  of  New 
York,  who  has  never  been  particularly 
concerned  about  the  practical  effect  of 
such  legislation,  but  who  seems  intent 
upon  maintaining  his  undisputed  posi- 
tion as  No.  1  spokesman  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People — an  organization,  incident- 
ally, which  cannot  be  accused  of  being 
either  reasonable  or  thoughtful. 

At  any  rate,  even  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  the  Powell  bill  did  not  amount 
to  much,  since  as  reported  from  the 
House  committee  it  involved  only  fact- 
finding functions.  There  was  no  en- 
forcement authority  provided. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  sole  reason  such 
legislation  has  not  been  enacted  into 
law  long  before  this  is  because  pro- 
ponents know  that  those  of  us  who 
strenuously  oppose  FEPC    and    similar 


unlimited  debate. 

Thank  God  that  we  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  enactment  of  FEPC  legislation 
would  not  only  mutilate  what  remains  of 
good  feeling  among  the  white  and  Negro 
races  in  the  South,  but  it  would  also  be 
another  nail  driven  into  the  coffin  sought 
to  be  prepared  by  those  who  desire  a 
socialized  America.  In  this  connection. 
I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  the 
draft  of  a  minority  report  prepared  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama tMr.  HiLLl  on  S.  1728.  a  Senate 
FEPC  bill,  introduced  during  the  Slst 
Congress: 

Under  our  Constitution  It  has  never  beea 
seriously  questioned  that  a  man  has  the 
right  to  set  himself  up  In  business,  to  select 
his  own  employees  on  the  basis  of  such  quali- 
flcatlons  as  he  mlpht  within  his  own  fre« 
and  uncontrolled  discretion  consider  «l- 
vantaKeoufi  to  the  undertaking,  and  to  do  all 
this  without  hindrance  or  interference.  This 
personal  freedom  of  contract  Is  basic  to  ths 
free-enterprise  system  and  to  the  whole 
American  concept  of  Individual  freedom. 

The  far-reaching  character  of  this  pro- 
vision of  S.  1728  is  given  Its  true  perspective 
when  we  consider  that  laws  havs  been  en- 
acted governing  the  form  or  substance  of  con- 
tracts voluntarily  entered  into;  that  laws 
make  Illegal  certain  types  of  contracts;  that 
the  labor  laws  require  collective  bargaining 
as  a  method  of  arriving  at  contracts  and  af- 
fect the  scope  of  contracts.  But  the  right 
of  contract  Is  left  free  to  be  exercised  between 
voluntary  parties. 

Our  history  of  encouragement  to  the  men 
and  women  who  give  employment  has  been 
one  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  our  un- 
paralleled Industrial  sviccess  which  again  and 
again  has  served  our  Nation  so  well  In  time 
of  need. 

But  under  the  bill  every  act  of  the  em- 
ployer or  any  of  bis  subordinates  In  hiring. 
discharging,  promoting,  or  otherwise  regu- 
lating conditions  of  employment  is  subject 
to  complaint  and  Investigation  on  the 
grounds   of   discrimination. 

The  employer  Is  subject  to  a  Commission 
having  wide  powers  of  rulemaking  inveetl- 
gatlon,  and  the  issuance  of  cease-and-desist 
orders.  But  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  is  de- 
nied and  Judicial  review  Is  provided  with  a 
clearly  recognized  Inferential  power  topunlab 
contempt  of  court  orders. 

The  Inquiries  and  investigations  directed 
by  the  act  would  vex  and  harass  business  to 
the  point  where  orderly  plant  management 
and  efficient  production  would  be  impossible. 
The  small  businessman,  already  overbur- 
dened, would  encounter  new  regulations,  in- 
vestigations, hearings,  and  litigation  far  be- 
yond his  time,  hia  energy,  or  his  finances. 

Labor  organizations  would  t>e  subject  to 
interference  and  supervision  of  their  in- 
ternal affairs.  And  the  law  which  tells  the 
employer  who  his  workers  shall  be  today,  can 
be  reversed  and  the  worker  told  who  his  em- 
ployer shall  be  tomorrow — and  where  and  at 
what   wages. 

I  turn  now  to  the  third  item  I  men- 
tioned previously.  Mr.  President,  that  Lb. 
the  bill  which  would  have  given  author- 
ity to  a  group  of  bureaucrats  to,  in  effect, 
fix  wages  throughout  the  country. 

Senators  may  recall  that  on  August  1. 
1945,  S.  1349  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  That  bill  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  minimum  wage  of  65  cents 
per  hour  during  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, 70  cents  per  hour  during  the  aecond 
year,  and  75  cents  per  hotzr  thereafter, 
with  the  added  proviso  that  the  85-70- 


or  75-cent-per-hour  rate  In  effect  at  a 
given  time  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  base 
or  peg-point  for  unskilled  laborers.  As 
to  others,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Adminis- 
trator would  have  been  authorized  to 
convene  industry  committees  empowered 
to  define  "reasonable  Job  classifications 
and  reconmiend  rates  to  maintain  wage 
differentials  between  the  minimum  for 
unskilled  workers  and  those  for  inter- 
related job  classifications." 

In  other  wordf ,  Mr.  President.  S.  1349. 
as  introduced,  would  have  made  75  cents 
an  hour  a  minimum  wage  for  unskilled 
workers  some  2  years  after  its  approval, 
with  power  in  the  Administrator  and 
his  handpicked  Industry  boards  to  fix 
higher  mimimum  wages  for  semiskilled 
or  skilled  workers,  based  upon  the  75 
cents  f>er  hour  minimum  for  unskilled 
workers.  There  was  no  ceiling  in  the 
bill  as  to  what  the  maximum  minimum 
wage  might  be. 

Fortimately,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Ekiucatlon  and  Labor, 
on  which  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, struck  this  authority  from  the  bill 
before  reporting  it  to  the  Senate.  As 
part  2  of  Senate  Report  1012  of  the 
79th  Congress,  second  session,  notes: 

The  committee  •  •  •  (2)  deleted  aU  ref- 
erence to  the  setting  of  minimum  wages  for 
semiskilled  and  stilled  occupations  above 
the  proposed  n>lnlr.aiun. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  happen  to 
know  that  the  reason  this  authority  w8is 
deleted  by  the  committee,  before  the  bill 
was  reported,  resulted  from  the  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  many  Senators 
to  discuss  the  bill  in  detail  and  at  con- 
siderable length  should  it  ever  come  to 
the  Senate  floor  in  the  same  form  as  it 
was  Introduced.  The  committee,  realiz- 
ing that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,  deleted  th<3  wage-fixing  authority 
which  S.  1349  contained,  before  report- 
ing It  to  the  Seriate  for  action. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  President,  we  have  an 
example  of  how  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate  has  saved  our  people  from  the 
theft  of  their  Ub(  rties  under  the  guise  of 
so-called  majority  rule.  In  my  judg- 
ment, a  majority  of  the  Senate  probably 
favored  the  shot«im  authority  S.  1349 
would  have  given  to  the  Administrator 
of  Wages  and  Hours. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cited  three  in- 
stances which  Illustrate  how  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate  has  assisted  in  pre- 
serving the  basic  free  enterprise  system 
of  our  Nation.  I  believe  these  three  sp)e- 
cific  examples,  taken  at  random,  com- 
pletely rebut  the  pious  pronouncements 
of  those  who  wo  aid  substitute  so-called 
majority  rule  for  sane  and  sober  delib- 
eration in  the  Senate. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President.  Had  the 
three  bills  which  I  have  listed  have  been 
enacted  Into  law — the  first  one  fixing 
wages  without  the  consent  of  employers; 
the  second  forcing  employers  to  hire 
workers  not  of  their  choice;  and  the 
third  providing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  authority  to  give  employment 
to  everyone  and  comp)ete  with  private 
enterprise — In  my  Judgment,  they  would 
have  destroyed  private  enterprise.  We 
could  have  hung  crepe  on  the  door  of 
private  enterprl»!  if  those  three  pieces  of 
i>roposed  legislation  had  been  enacted. 


The  threat  of  fiUbuster  and  filibuster 
prevented  their  enactment  into  law. 

If  we  need  any  other  evidence  to  dem- 
onstrate the  fallacy  Inherent  in  the  plea 
of  rules-change  proponents  today,  we 
can  find  it  in  the  words  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  a  brilliant  young  Prepch 
political  scientist  who  warned,  after 
visiting  America  in  1831.  of  the  folly  of 
so-called  majority  rule.  I  quote  from 
volume  I.  '  Democracy  in  America,"  by 
De  Tocqueville: 

In  my  opinion,  the  main  evil  of  the  pres- 
ent democratic  Institutions  of  the  United 
States  does  not  arise,  as  Is  often  asserted 
In  Europe,  from  their  weakness,  but  from 
their  Irresistible  strength.  I  am  not  so 
much  alarmed  at  the  excessive  liberty  which 
reigns  In  that  country,  as  at  the  Inadequate 
securities  which  one  finds  there  against 
tyranny. 

When  an  Individual  or  a  party  is  wronged 
in  the  United  States,  to  whom  can  he  ap- 
ply for  redress?  If  to  public  opinion,  pub- 
lic opinion  constitutes  the  majority;  If  to 
the  legislature.  It  represents  Xhe  majority, 
and  Implicitly  obeys  It;  If  to  the  executive 
power.  It  is  appointed  by  the  ipajority.  and 
serves  as  a  passive  tool  In  Its  hands.  The 
public  force  consists  of  the  majority  under 
arms;  the  Jury  is  the  majority  invested  with 
the  right  of  hearing  Judicial  cases;  and  In 
certain  States,  even  the  Judges  are  elected 
by  the  majority.  However  Iniquitous  or 
absurd  the  measure  of  which  you  complain, 
you  must  submit  to  it  as  well  as  you  can. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  legislative  power 
could  be  so  constituted  as  to  represent  the 
majority  without  necessarily  being  the  slave 
of  Its  passions,  an  executive  so  as  to  retain 
a  proper  share  of  authority,  and  a  Judiciary 
so  as  to  remain  Independent  of  the  other 
two  pKJwers,  a  government  would  be  formed 
which  would  still  be  democratic,  without  in- 
curring hardly  any  risk  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  were  writ- 
ten in  the  mid-1830's.  Though  over  a 
century  and  a  quarter  old,  they  are  good 
advice  today.  I  urge  Senators  to  heed 
them,  and  to  retain  the  United  States 
Senate  as  the  great  bastion  of  freedom 
which  It  is  today — a  rock  against  which 
the  tides  of  mutable  majorities  may 
wash,  but  one  which  they  will  never 
destroy. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President, '  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  of  my  views 
with  regard  to  the  resolution  now  pend- 
Inb  before  the  Senate,  which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemkjjt  bt  Sknator  McCartht 
We  are  quick  to  say  In  the  United  States 
that  ours  la  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men.  Fundamentally  this  Is  true.  There 
are  many  areas  of  decision  and  of  action 
in  which  law  haa  not  been  brought  clearly 
to  bear.  In  some  Instances  it  Is  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  applying  the  law;  in  others 
It  Is  because  reasonable  men  have  through 
the  years  come  to  common  agreement  with- 
out any  legal  formalization  of  procedure  or 
practice.  We  must,  therefore,  have  a  re- 
spect for  custom  and  for  practice  and  for  the 
good  example  which  has  been  given  to  us 
by  poUUcal  leaders  of  this  country  in  the 
past.  Procedure  is  Important  in  democratic 
government.  Custom  is  important.  Tra- 
ditional practice  Is  important. 

Procedure,  however,  is  a  means  and  not 
an  end.  It  la  vital  to  democracy  that  our 
principal    concern    be    with    substance    and 


not  with  form,  and  that  procedure  be  made 
subordinate  to  substantive  legislative  action. 
I,  of  course,  share  with  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  a  respect  for  the  traditions  of 
this  great  body — for  its  rules  and  for  its  cvis- 
tomary  forms  of  action. 

I  have  lolned  with  men  of  long  experience 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  In  an  effort  to  amend  the 
rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  this  wUh  the 
conviction  that  we  are  acting  within  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  clear  intent  of  the  men 
who  drafted  the  Constitution;  namely,  that 
each  Congress  should  establish  its  own  rules 
for  procedure — rules  to  be  formulated  and 
administered  so  that  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity, a  simple  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  can  be  made  effective  in 
legislative  action  in  all  areas  excepting  those 
In  which  the  Constitution  has  clearly  called 
for  more  than  a  simple  majority. 

In  my  opinion,  the  case  for  changing  rule 
XXII  transcends  the  question  of  liberal 
versus  conservative  Interest  and  also  that  of 
regional  Interest.  It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that 
the  consideration  of  civil  rights  legislation  Is 
In  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  imme- 
diate attention  being  given  to  change  In  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  but  this  is  an  accident 
to  the  whole  question.  The  decision  which 
we  are  to  make  is  one  which  should  be  based 
upon  the  basic  general  principle  of  democ- 
racy. It  was  clearly  Intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  that  decisions  of  a 
simple  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  and  of  the  States,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  should  prevail.  The  excep- 
tions were  reserved  to  certain  explicit  cru- 
cial decisions:  The  approval  of  treaties  (In 
which  the  ordinary  veto  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  operative),  overriding 
the  veto  of  the  Chief  Executive,  proposals  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, and  expulsion  of  Members.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Senate  cannot  under 
the  Constitution  adopt  rules  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  prevent  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  its  numbers  from  passing  on  mat- 
ters, excepting  in  those  cases  where  the 
Cotistltutlon  Itself  requires  more  than  a 
simple  majority. 

Actually,  the  standing  rules  nowhere  state 
that  decisions  will  be  made  by  majority 
rule;  even  rule  XII,  which  is  concerned  with 
voting,  does  not  mention  that  percentage 
shall  constitute  approval.  The  term  "ma- 
jority" is  mentioned  four  times  (rule  XIII. 
sec.  1;  rule  XXIV.  sec.  1;  rule  XXXVn,  sec. 
1;  rule  XXXVin,  sec.  2)  but  these  are  for 
spxecific  occasions  where  there  might  be 
doubt.  Otherwise  the  standing  rules  simply 
take  for  granted  the  general  parliamentary 
practice  of  majority  decision.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  Indicate  that  the  two-thirds  vote  to 
change  the  rules  is  In  any  way  Justified.  The 
standing  rules  call  for  a  two-thirds  vote  on 
only  three  occasions:  (1)  A  provision  for 
"special  orders,"  which  is  really  a  call  for  ex- 
ceptions from  the  existing  rules  (rule  X,  sec. 
1);  (2)  clarification  for  votes  on  matters  in- 
volving treaties,  where  the  constitutional  re- 
striction of  two-thirds  is  already  called  for 
(rule  XXXVn.  sec.  1);  (3)  and  nile  XXn. 
It  is  this  potentially  unlimited  use  of  rule 
XXn  to  turn  any  bill  into  a  two-thirds  ap- 
proval which  we  are  seeking  to  eliminate  as 
inconsistent  with  the  tradition  of  general 
majority  rule. 

Rule  XXII  as  now  constituted  has  the  ef- 
fect of  extending  these  special  provisions  to 
all  proposed  legislation.  Perhaps  we  should 
determine  that  other  areas  besides  those 
specified  in  the  Constitution  should  be  ele- 
vated to  the  rtatus  of  crucial  Issues  reserved 
for  extraordinary  approval.  A  number  of 
such  areas  were  considered  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  rejected.  However,  If 
this  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  through 
the  regular  constitutional  channels. 

It  is  proper  and  necessary  that  the  Senate 
rules  guarantee  full  and  extended  debate  on 
every    blU.     The    Douglas    proposal,    in    my 
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opinion,  provides  this  safeguard.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  m  Its  requirement  of  a  15-day 
waiting  period  after  the  fUlng  of  a  peUtlon. 
before  the  final  cloture  vote  can  be  taken, 
the  Douglas  proposal  insures  the  opportunity 
for  open  discussion.  But  unlllie  the  exist- 
ing rule,  it  insures  that  the  majority  ulti- 
mately win  determine  whether  a  vote  shall 
be  taken  or  shall  not  be  taken. 

A  very  special  kind  of  argument  can  be 
made  against  permitting  the  filibuster  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  bill 
should  be  taken  up  or  should  not  be  taken 
up  Such  prolonged  debate,  or  filibuster, 
which  prevents  free  and  open  debate  on 
specific  legislation  limits  the  Senate  as  a 
forum  of  public  debate.  It  is  the  debate  on 
the  subtleties  of  the  law,  its  background,  its 
precedents.  Its  possibilities  for  good  as  well 
as  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  proposed 
legislation,  that  make  the  Senate  unique  ii.s 
a  deliberative  body.  Such  debate  can  take 
place  satisfactorily  only  if  a  specific  law  or 
proposal  of  law  Is  before  the  Senate. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Senate  is  a 
conUnuing  body  or  not  is  one  which  is  of 
some  Importance,  but  it  is  not  the  principal 
basis  for  determination  for  the  Issue  now 
before  the  Senate.  Whether  continuing  or 
not  the  constitutional  authority,  article  I. 
section  5:  "Each  House  may  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings"  Is  the  decisive 
guide.  The  Constitution  cannot  be  changed 
by  a  majority  of  this  Senate. 

In  a  continuing  body,  there  must  be  some 
orderly  means  for  changing  Its  rules  along 
the  way.  Otherwise  a  body  would  be  com- 
mitted to  abide  by  the  rules  which  were  set 
up  when  it  was  first  ei,tabUahcd.  The  only 
guide  here  is  that  of  reason  and  good  order, 
and  the  practical  decision  is  logical  that 
rules  should  be  changed,  if  desired,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  Congress.  Otherwise. 
we  are  faced  with  the  unanswerable  question 
of  what  constitutes  a  change  of  membership 
in  a  continuous  body.  Is  It  when  one-third. 
or  two-thirds,  or  all  the  members  are  In 
fact  different  from  those  who  last  adopted 
new  rules?  Or  when  one-third,  two-thirds, 
or  all  have  either  been  newly  elected  or  have 
passed  through  the  purifying  process  of  re- 
election? Or  should  we  propose  that  a  ma- 
jority of  each  of  the  three  classes  ol  Sena- 
tor*—the  2-year,  the  4-ycar,  and  the  6-year 
Members— be  necessary  in  order  Lo  change 
the  rules?  When  these  and  similar  alter- 
natives are  considered.  It  seems  reasonable 
and  obvious  that  the  beginning  of  each 
new  Congress  is  the  logical  time  for  chang- 
ing rules.  This  is  the  practice  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  it  Is  consistent  with 
the  constitutional  directive  and  rulings  of 
Mr.  Barkley  and  Mr.  Nixon  speaking  In 
their  constitutionally  established  ullice  of 
presiding  officers  of  the  Senate. 

There  la  a  final  argument  made  in  favor 
at  the  continuation  of  the  two- thirds  rule 
for  cloture;  namely,  that  minorities  need  the 
protection  that  is  afforded  when  one-third  of 
the  Senate  can  prevent  consideration  or  a 
vote  on  legislation  which  66  percent  may 
support. 

Of  course  there  are  risks  in  majority  rule. 
but  it  has  generally  been  accepted  that  the 
risks  of  minority  rule  are  even  greater.  The 
opposite  argument  arises  from  the  question 
Of  whether  or  not  a  minority  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  majority. 
The  Senate,  of  course,  was  designed  to  give 
some  protection  to  minorities.  For  this  rea- 
son two  Senators  were  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution for  each  State  in  the  Union  no  matter 
what  the  population  of  the  respective  States 
might  be.  The  Senate  is  an  Important,  but 
not  an  exclusive  protector  of  minority  rights. 
This  Is  not  a  unicameral  government.  It  is 
not  one  in  which  the  rights  of  people  rest 
wholly  in  the  determinations  of  a  single  leg- 
islative body.  Our  Government  was  designed 
to  establish  a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
There  is  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  veto  power  of  the  President;  and 
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the  review  power  of  the  courts  to  be  con- 
sidered. J  ..     o 

The  adoption  of  the  rule  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator DoaoLAS  would  not  deprive  minorities 
of  any  rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  Will  not 
interfere  with  the  traditional  and  constitu- 
tional system  of  checks  and  balance  built 
into  the  U.S.  Government  and  it  will  not  de- 
stroy or  weaken  the  Senate  as  the  great 
forum  cf  public  debate. 

The  only  risks  Involved  In  the  adoption 
of  this  rule  are  the  fundamental  rlfks  which 
are  Invjlved  In  the  whole  operation  and 
practice  of  democratic  government.  This  is 
not  a  time  to  be  fearful  of  majority  rule 
when  all  around  the  world  we  are  speaking 
of  our  respect  for  human  persons:  of  our 
dedication  to  domncracy;  of  our  belief  in  the 
rishts  or"  reasonable  people  to  determine  their 
own  laws  and  their  own  system  of  gcnern- 
ment.  To  ray  that  all  of  this  Is  good  ad\lcc 
for  otht.'rs  but  insofar  as  our  own  Govern- 
ment Is  concerned,  that  we  have  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  majority  can  be  trusted 
Is  not  very  enccuras^lng  to  cur  troubled 
friends  In  other  nations.  At  the  time  that 
we  are  recommending  chan:;e  to  other  people 
are  we  to  accept  the  position  that  change  Is 
a  dangerous  thing  for  us?  Are  we  going  t*5 
oppose  change  by  the  Indirect  meih<id  of 
permitting  the  filibuster  to  rlow  down.  If  not 
to  prevent,  necesfary  adju.'-tments  and  modi- 
fications of  our  own  law.s? 

This  Is  the  fundamental  question  and  tht'; 
is  the  test  to  which  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Is  being  ptit  In  the  con.-^lderatlnn  of 
this  rule  cliange. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  Senate  Resolution  5,  and 
any  other  motion  or  resolution  which 
tends  in  any  manner  or  degree  to  re- 
strict or  curtail  the  full  and  complete 
freedom  of  debate  and  discussion  in  tlie 
United  States  Senate.  To  me,  unlimited 
debate  is  just  as  much  a  fundamental 
right  of  a  Senator  as  is  the  injunction 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion: "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech"  to  all 
tiie  p<'ople. 

Prom  the  days  of  the  Greek  City 
states  in  the  dawn  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, full.  free,  and  open  debate  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  free  people  in 
organized  society.  History  teaches  that 
the  decay  of  all  free  governments  has 
first  been  characterized  by  strictures  on 
the  fieedom  of  debate  and  discussion. 

Senate  Resolution  5.  in  its  content,  is 
mild  in  comparison  to  other  measures 
that  liave  been  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  curtailing  debate.  But  all  of  them 
are  designed  to  the  same  end,  and 
whether  the  result  is  achieved  by  a  sud- 
den flood  or  gradual  erosion  is  immate- 
rial in  the  light  of  the  great  principle 
invohed. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  dis:iimilar  from  any  other  political  in- 
stitution which  has  ever  been  erected  by 
an  organized  society.  Its  genius  and  its 
glory  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  bril- 
liantly conceived  cgmpact  between  sov- 
ereign powers  whereby  a  central  govern- 
ment was  granted  certain  specific,  dele- 
gated, and  enumerated  powers.  Before 
that  government  could  be  established, 
these  conditions  had  to  be  written  into 
the  charter : 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 


it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  tlie  Ststw 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  in  its  most  funda- 
mental nature,  was  designed  both  as  the 
forum  and  the  guardian  of  the  States  In 
the  scheme  of  the  central  government. 
Basic  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Senate  was  full,  free,  and  unlimited 
debate.  How  can  the  representatives  of 
sovereign  States  be  limited  or  cui-talled 
in  their  representation  without  doing 
violence  to  both  the  language  and  intent 
cf  the  Constitution? 

This  proposition  was  so  elemental  that 
from  1789  until  1917—128  years— it  was 
accepted  without  question.  I  am  sure 
that  Senator  Hardwick  was  speaking  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate 
when  he  explained  his  position  as  to  the 
adoption  of  a  cloture  rule  in  1917.  He 
said; 

I  support  this  rule  reluctantly.  I  would 
not  yield  even  this  far  except.  Mr.  President. 
that  I  do  feel  that  on  questions  that  affect 
our  country's  international  affairs  when  war 
is  Imminent,  Is  threatened,  or  Is  actually 
occurrlnK.  there  must  be  some  way  In  which 
the  will  or  an  overwhelming  majority,  a 
majority  so  large  a.<!  to  show  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  country  and  not  that  oC  » 
party  are  at  stake,  can  be  asserted. 

History  has  demonstrated  that  Sen- 
ator Hardwicks  fears  were  groundless. 
Neither  in  the  course  of  World  War  I. 
nor  during  World  War  II  nor  the  Korean 
war.  was  it  ever  necessary  for  this  Senate 
to  invoke,  or  attempt  to  invoke,  cloture 
on  any  measure  even  remotely  connected 
with  the  war  elTort.  As  long  as  our 
country  remains  the  constitutional  re- 
public designed  by  the  basic  charter  we 
will  always  be  able  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency and  contin.Rcncy,  and  any  threat 
of  harm  or  danger  from  without.  The 
danger  which  confronts  us  today  Is  In- 
ternal. There  are  those  among  \ib  who 
would  completely  transform  the  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  the  Constitution  with- 
out any  definitive  act  on  the  part  of  the 
people  by  way  of  amendment.  They 
would  press  the  several  States  Into  a  solid 
and  indistinguishable  mass,  completely 
controlled  and  dominated  by  the  Central 
Government. 

To  achieve  this  end,  absolute  rule  by 
a  bare  majority  must  be  established  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  While  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 5  does  not  go  all  the  way,  it  Is  a  giant 
step  down  the  road  to  a  so-called  major- 
ity rule. 

The  compromise  which  made  possible 
the  formation  of  the  United  SUtes  was 
based  on  a  formula  which  would  pro- 
tect States  that  were  small  in  area  and 
population  against  those  which  were 
larse  in  both  area  and  population.  This 
protection  was  made  possible  through 
the  design  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  where 
each  State,  regardless  of  size  or  popula- 
tion, would  always  have  equal  repre- 
sentation. The  "always"  Is  an  absolute 
finality.  The  only  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  cannot  be  amended  by  the 
people  is  the  portion  of  article  V 
which  provides  "that  no  State,  without 
its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  the  Members  are  elected  on  the 
basis  of  population,  the  ratio  ranges 
from  one  Member  representing  a  popu- 


lation of  128,643,  to  43  Members  from 
one  State  representing  a  population  of 
14.830,192—1950  census. 

Our  party  political  conventions  have 
their  delegates  based  on  the  repre- 
.scntation  of  the  House.  These  conven- 
tions dominate  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Here,  the  majority  of  delegates, 
represented  by  the  large  States,  has  a 
tremendous  influence  while  the  small 
have  almost  none  The  Constitution  did 
not  anticipate  tliis  dominance  of  the 
party  system  in  the  selection  of  the 
chief  executive  oflBcer  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  mai.ter  of  fact.  It  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
parties  in  the  se  ection  of  a  President. 
What  happerts  when  a  presidential  can- 
didate does  not  receive  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  in  the  electoral  college?  The 
election  is  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Then  there  becomes  an 
absolute  equality  on  the  «part  of  the 
States.  Forty-nine,  one  for  each  State, 
is  the  maximum  ^  ote.  One  Representa- 
tive from  Alaska  .s  equal  to  the  43  com- 
bined votes  from  :he  State  of  New  York. 
There  are  many  ^vho  may  be  opposed  to 
this  provision  of  the  Cftnstitution  pro- 
viding how  a  President  shall  be  elected, 
but  until  such  time  as  the  Constitution 
is  changed  by  proper  amendment,  this  is 
the  manner  so  prcvided. 

By  the  same  toien.  this  United  States 
Senate,  was  desljfned  as  a  court  and 
foriun  'for  the  so\'ereign  States  and  not 
for  any  population  ratios,  majorities  or 
,rgroups  composing  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  State  of  Vermont  is 
equal  to  the  great  States  of  New  York 
and  California.  The  small  States,  indi- 
vidually or  aggregately,  cannot  be  im- 
posed upon  and  trampled  upon  when 
unlimited  debate  and  discussion  is  the 
practice  and  rule;  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  majority,  protects  Itself.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government,  In  a  constitutional 
democracy,  as  rooted  injustice — that  a 
majority  is  always  right  because  it  is 
a  majority.  Every  government  which 
protects  free  men  must  guarantee  cer- 
tain basic  rights — rights  without  which 
no  man  can  be  a  free  man.  Esuih  has 
freedom  of  speech,  association,  freedom 
to  worship,  freedom  of  the  press,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Unlim- 
ited debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the 
shield  and  ."^afe^uard  to  these  fimda- 
mental  rights  and  privileges. 

Jefferson,  in  tlie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, proclaimed  the  doctiine  that 
every  man  has  certain  inalienable  rights. 
He  meant  rights  which  no  government 
could  take  away  from  the  individual 
citizen.  Free  debate  safeguards  these 
rights.  Without  free  debate,  they  would 
be  nationalized. 

Freedom  of  deoate  in  the  Senate  was 
endorsed  by  Wo<xlrow  Wilson,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Abraiiam  Lincoln,  James 
Buchanan.  Henry  Clay,  and  practically 
all  the  great  leaders  in  Congress. 

In  a  speech  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  May  9,  1957,  to  justify 
cloture  on  debate  in  the  Senate  by  a 
m^ority.  reference  is  made  to  an  alleged 
precedent  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  was  the  bfisis  for  the  adoption  of 
the  previous  que?  tion  in  that  great  par- 
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llamentary  body.  This  is  the  language 
he  used  to  describe  the  situation  then 
existing  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  necessity  for  cloture : 

It  win  be  recalled  that  the  Irish  leader. 
Isaac  Butt,  died  in  1879  and  Charles  Stew- 
art Parnell  took  over  the  leadership  of  the 
home-rule  movement.  As  the  eminent  Ox- 
ford historian.  Keith  Felling,  put  it,  Par- 
nell "set  at  work  on  two  fronts:  at  West- 
minister, to  make  Parliament  unl>eBrable  by 
obstruction  until  Ireland's  claims  were 
heard,  and  to  bid  one  British  party  up 
against  the  other" — Keith  Felling,  "A  History 
of  England,"  London,  Atacmillan,  1950,  page 
978. 

So  it  happened  that  the  question  of  how 
to  deal  with  obstructive  debate  came  ines- 
capable before  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons soon  after  the  speaker  made  his  1877 
ruling. 

The  next  move  was  the  adoption  of  a 
standing  order  in  1880,  under  which  any 
Member  who  was  cited  by  the  speaker  for 
willfully  obstructing  debate  was  suspended. 
Several  members  were  suspended,  but  the 
obstruction  Increased. 

For  my  colleagues  of  Irish  descent  in 
this  Senate,  and  for  all  people  every- 
where who  believe  in  freedom,  liberty, 
justice  and  law.  listen  to  me  now.  There 
was  a  great  famine  in  Ireland  in  the 
year  1879.  English  landlords  could  not 
collect  the  rents  and  evictions  were 
wholesale.  Charles  Parnell  founded  the 
Irish  National  Land  League,  an  organ- 
ization designed  to  obtain  a  fair  rent. 
a  rent  that  the  tenant  can  reasonably 
pay  according  to  the  times.  The  league 
was  bent  on  preventing  delinquent  ten- 
ants from  being  dispossessed.  As  a  con- 
sequence, friction,  tension,  and  animos- 
ity developed  between  the  English  land- 
lords and  Irish  tenants. 

Parnell  visited  the  United  States  in 
1880  to  raise  a  relief  fund  for  the  tenants 
and  for  promotion  work  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League.  When  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  continued  his 
speaking  tour  in  Ireland,  he  was  arrested 
and  indicted  for  seditious  conspiracy. 
The  trial  opened  in  Dublin.  January  5. 
1881,  and  lasted  for  20  days.  It  was 
obvious  to  the  Government  that  no  con- 
viction could  be  obtained. 

Because  of  the  famine,  the  inability 
of  tenants  to  pay  rents,  the  refusal  of 
tenants  under  some  circumstances  to  be 
evicted  from  the  land,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Government  in  England  to  devise 
some  means  to  cope  with  this  situation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  landlords. 
The  last  thing  the  Government  was  con- 
cerned about  was  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland. 

To  solve  the  Irish  question,  the  Gov- 
ernment introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  coercion  bill.  Two  of  the 
most  hideous  features  of  this  bill  pro- 
vided, first,  arrests  could  be  made  on 
mere  suspicion  and  the  suspect  incar- 
cerated in  jail  without  trial  for  a  long 
period  of  time;  second,  denial  of  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus  to  imprisoned 
tenants. 

Parnell  returned  to  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  day  the  coercion  bill 
was  presented  to  the  House,  arose  on  the 
floor  and  introduced  an  amendment 
providing  "that  peace  and  tranquillity 
cannot  be  promoted  in  Ireland  by  sus- 
pending any  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Irish  people." 


There  were  41  Members  of  the  British 
Parliament  from  Ireland  who  partici- 
pated in  the  caucus  that  elected  Mr. 
Parnell  their  leader.  Their  names  were 
John  Barry,  J.  G,  Biggar,  Garret  M. 
Byrne,  Dr.  Andrew  Cummins,  W.  J.  Cor- 
bett.  John  Daly,  Charles  Dawson,  James 
L.  Finigan,  H.  J.  Gill,  Richard  Lalor,  Ed- 
mund Leamy,  James  Leahy,  M.  M. 
Marum.  J.  C.  McCoan,  Justin  McCarthy. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  Arthur  O'Connor,  The 
O'Gorman  Mahon,  James  O'Kelly.  W.  H. 
O'Shea,  W.  H.  OSullivan,  Thomas  Sex- 
ton, T.  D.  Sullivan.  John  A.  Blake, 
Maurice  Brooks.  Philip  Callan.  Col. 
David  Colthurst.  George  Errington,  J.  W. 
Foley.  Charles  J.  Fay,  Daniel  P.  Gabbett. 
E.  D.  Gray,  D.  H.  McFarland,  Sir  J.  N. 
McKenna.  Patrick  Martin.  Charles  H. 
Meldon,  Sir  P.  O'Brien,  Richard  Power, 
P.  J.  Smyth,  John  Smithwick,  and  E.  J. 
Synan. 

Do  any  Senators  present  recognize  the 
names  of  your  family  and  relations  in 
this  group? 

Approximately  20  of  the  home  rulers 
were  present  in  Parliament  to  partici- 
pate with  Mr.  Parnell  when  he  at- 
tempted to  educate  the  English  Parlia- 
ment on  the  implications  of  the  coercion 
bill.  What  happened  Is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Irish 
Members,  Justin  McCarthy: 

We  were  then  about  20  strong,  all  told; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  contains  some 
630  members.  With  the  exception  of  some 
half  a  dozen  stout  English  radicals  who 
were  always  on  our  side,  the  whole  house 
was  against  us.  Every  man's  hand  was 
against  us.  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
our  hand  was  against  every  man.  We  made 
a  great  many  speeches  in  those  days.  The 
House  of  Commons  did  not  always  listen  to 
us,  but  we  made  our  speeches  aU  the  same. 
We  kept  the  house  sitting  through  long 
and  weary  nights;  we  kept  the  house  sit- 
ting once  from  4  o'clock  on  the  Monday 
afternoon  until  6  o'clock  on  the  following 
Wednesday  evening,  no  intermission  of  de- 
bate all  that  time.  We  went  in  for  open  and 
avowed  obstruction;  we  declared  that,  so 
long  as  we  coiUd,  we  would  resist  the  coer- 
cion bill.  Then  they  tried  to  amend  their 
procedure,  and  made  all  sort  of  new  rules 
to  Introduce  a  closure,  meant,  of  course,  only 
for  the  Irish  members — I  mean  those  who 
called  themselves  emphatically  the  Irish 
members.  Once  or  twice  the  speaker  ac- 
complished a  very  coup  d'etat,  and  brought 
a  long  debate  to  a  sudden  close.  We  were 
each  of  us  suspended  from  the  service  of 
the  house.  We  were  all  of  us  expelled  from 
the  house  in  a  body  on  one  memorable  eve- 
ning; each  of  us  refusing  to  leave  the  house 
until  the  sergeant-at-arms  had  gone  through 
the  formula  of  using  force  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  majority.  Of  course  we 
came  back  again  the  next  day,  or  on  what- 
ever day  the  sentence  of  suspension  expired; 
and  we  went  on  with  our  work  of  obstruc- 
tion as  If  nothing  had  happened.  'Ve  were 
doing  Just  what  we  wanted  to  do;  we  were 
arousing  the  attention  of  England  and  Scot- 
land and  the  civilized  world.  Our  cause__ 
was  gaining  every  day  in  Ireland,  and  among" 
the  Irish  in  America  and  Australia. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  genesis  of 
the  previous  question  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  Is  there  a  person 
in  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  would  not 
hang  his  head  in  shame  if  he  had  been 
a  party  to  this  not  only  coercive  but 
actually  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
action  against  the  ftmdamental  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Irish  people?    Yet 
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the  proponents  of  cloture  stand  in  this 
body  and  cite  this  horrible  example  as 
a  reason  why  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  warranted  and  justified  in 
moving  the  previous  question  and  cut- 
ting ofr  debate  without  a  chp.nge  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  therein  provided. 

What  happened  in  this  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  when  there  existed 
in  this  country  a  situation  similar  to 
that  which  confronted  the  famine-ridden 
Irish  people  in  the  year  1879?  Who  can 
forget  the  desperate  plight  of  our  own 
agricultural  population  in  the  depth  of 
the  depression  when  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures and  evictions  were  wholesale? 
Under  the  then  existing  economic  con- 
ditions it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the 
average  tenant  or  landowner  to  retain 
the  right  to  possess  his  land.  This  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  did  not  pass  a  coercion 
bill  such  as  that  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  did  not  permit  the 
arrest  of  recalcitrant  landowners  and 
tenants  on  suspicion  and  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  Congress 
passed  the  Farm  Bankruptcy  Act  to  give 
relief,  aid,  and  succor  to  the  oppressed 
and  frustrated  farmers.  It  was  unnec- 
essary to  have  cloture  or  the  previous 
question  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
achieve  the  desired  relief.  How  can  any 
individual  or  group  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, liberty,  and  freedom  advance  an 
argiunent  that  a  policy  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England  to  destroy 
the  obstructionism  of  the  Irish  members 
of  the  British  House  of  Ccmmons  to 
stand  as  a  valid  precedent  for  this  United 
States  Senate  to  adopt  a  gag  rule?  A 
gag  rule  in  the  United  States  will  just  as 
certainly  destroy  the  fundamental  rights. 
liberties,  and  freedom  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  did  its  adoption  in  the 
House  of  Commons  destroy  those  of  the 
Irish. 

Mr.  President,  the  course  of  action  that 
should  be  followed  in  this  Senate  is  not 
only  to  defeat  Senate  Resolution  5.  or 
any  other  proposal  to  further  curtail  and 
limit  debate,  but  the  Senate  should  go 
further  and  delete  completely  both  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  rule  XXII  and  restore  in 
this  Senate  the  rule  of  free  and  unlimited 
debate  that  existed  from  1789  to  1917. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  6,  1789.  the 
Senate  was  first  organized.  From  that 
day.  almost  169  years  ago.  to  this 
moment,  it  has  in  law  and  in  fact  been 
a  continuing  body.  The  presently  be- 
latedly advanced  and  novel  theory  and 
argument  that  such  is  not  so  is  funda- 
mentally contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  of  this  Republic:  it  is 
advanced  against  the  expressed  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  itself ;  it  denies 
and  repudiates  the  precedents  of  this 
body  that  are  both  uniform  and  con- 
clusive; it  repeals  and  reverses  decisions 
of  our  highest  courts  which  have  sus- 
^tained  this  constitutional  fact  and  the 
"precedents  and  rules  of  the  Senate. 

In  previous  times,  when  the  rules  of 
this  body  have  been  subjected  to  heated 
discussions.  It  has  been  so  accepted  as  a 
fundamental  truth  by  both  sides  to  the 
argument  that  mention  of  the  continuing 
character  of  the  Senate  has  received 
comment  only  as  an  incidental  aspect  of 
the  debate.     In  this  incidental  relation. 


no  statement  has  impressed  me  more 
than  one  made  by  our  late  and  beloved 
colleague.  Senator  George,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Wherry  resolution  in  1949.  He 
said: 

In  my  judgment  the  ordinary  rules  of 
parliamentary  prccedure  do  not  and  should 
not  apply  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
I  know  ihat  the  Senate  Is  a  Icplylatlve  bcdy 
In  part.  I  know  that  It  mu.st  handle  legis- 
lative matters  which  come  from  the  Houjc. 
or  whicl  originate  here  and  go  to  the  House. 
But  the  Senate  is  a  distinct  iuEtitution  with- 
in itself  a  continuing  bidy,  only  one-third 
of  the  memberehlp  of  the  Senate  being 
elected  «  very  2  years.  It  is  not  a  body  which 
expires.  Its  primary  function  Is  not  legis- 
lation in  the  strict  sense.  Its  primary  and 
main  function,  Indeed,  In  certain  Important 
matters,  partikcs  of  the  nature  of  conference 
and  nc,.;  Ulation  between  sovcreU;ntle8. 

Be  it  rememb-'red.  Mr  President,  that  the 
Federal  O  ivernment  did  not  create  the 
States.  On  the  contrary,  the  States  created 
the  Federal  Government.  They  gave  It  all 
the  pow  cr  It  has.  except  such  power  as  has 
subsequently  been  given  by  the  people  under 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or  certain 
powers  which  perha»i.s  have  re.=ulted,  let  us 
say,  from  imavoidable  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  the  land. 

Not  oaly  Is  the  Senate  a  continuing  t>odv. 
but  under  the  Constitution  the  Senate  Is  to 
be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Sena- 
tors- t\/o--from  each  State,  wholly  without 
regard  io  the  population  of  the  State,  wholly 
without  regard  to  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  the  State  to  the  total  population  of  all 
the  states.  Not  only  Is  that  so.  but  under 
the  Constitution  no  State  can  be  deprived  of 
It  equ  il  representation  In  the  Senate,  save 
by  Its  own  consent — not  by  a  two-tliirds 
vote,  n  jt  by  the  majority  that  Is  always  In- 
fallible In  the  ludgment  of  many  of  our  good 
friends  here;  but  no  State  can  be  deprived 
of  equi.l  representation  in  the  Senate,  save 
by  Its  own  consent.  In  other  words,  the 
Constitution  cannot  even  be  amendetl  — 
short  of  a  revolution — In  regard  to  that  pro- 
vision jvhlch  gives  to  the  Senate  a  distinct 
character. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  to  declare  the  Senate  not  a  continuing 
body,  even  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
rules,  will  in  fact  effect  the  revolution 
that  Sonator  Gcorfje  de<:rribes  and  at  the 
same  time  fundamentally  change  the 
charactrr  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

A  fo!-mer  Vice  President,  in  making  his 
valedictory  address  to  this  body,  uttered 
these  noble  and  inspiring  words: 

This  Ffouse  Is  a  sanctuary,  a  citadel  of  law. 
of  order,  and  of  liberty:  and  It  Is  here.  In 
this  exalted  refuge,  here.  If  anywhere,  will 
resistance  be  made  to  the  storms  of  political 
phrensy  and  the  silent  arts  of  corruption; 
and.  If  the  Constitution  be  destined  ever  to 
perish  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  dema- 
gog or  the  usurper,  which  God  avert.  Its 
expiring  agonies  will  be  witnessed,  on  thla 
floor. 

The  present  attempt  to  change  the 

rules  by  destroying  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  Senate  is  a  bald  evi- 
dence of  "a  storm  of  political  phrensy" 
that  demands  the  utilization  of  any 
means  to  effect  the  desired  result. 

This  is  the  stated  end  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  pending  resolution: 

We  believe  It  is  essential  for  Congress  to 
proceed  promptly  to  the  consideration  and 
enactment  of  constructive  legislation  to  as- 
BlBt  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
desegregation  decisions  and  to  prevent  school 
and  church  bombings  and  other  denials  of 


equal  protection  of  the  laws,  free  from  the 
filibuster  roadblock.  This  will  be  Impossible 
unless  the  Senate  first  ad^pt8  rules  that  wlU 
enable  it  to  stop  unlimited  debate. 

These  are  the  means  that  would  be 

employed: 

Mnjorlty  rule  can  only  be  restored  In  the 
Senate  by  an  eff  ctlve  change  In  rule  XXn 
at  the  opening  of  Congress. 

To  reach  the  objective  throtigh  the 
proposed  moans,  this  citadel  of  law  and 
order  will  have  to  be  completely  de- 
moUshed  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  transformed  into  a  prototype  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  without 
benefit  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

If  the  Founding  Fathers  had  intended 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  constituted  and  operated 
in  identical  manner  and  form,  there 
would  have  been  no  purpose  In  estab- 
iL-hing  the  Senate  as  a  separate  body 
with  all  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
provided  for  it  by  the  Constitution.  No 
purpose,  no  matter  how  worthwhile  it 
miqht  seem  in  the  minds  of  the  propo- 
nents, could  justify  destruction  of  the 
expressed  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  grounds  of  expediency. 

The  Vice  President  holds  office  and 
presides  over  the  Senate  under  articles  I 
and  II  of  the  Con.^titution.  His  term  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
as  President  of  the  Senate  is  for  4  years. 
Hi.s  resignation  sis  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  effective  at  the  close  of  business 
on  January  1.  1953.  His  successor — and 
under  the  Constitution  only  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  subject  to  executive  ap- 
pointment -  succeeded  to  his  cfflze  as  of 
January  2.  1953,  thereby  gaining  1  day 
in  seniority  over  newly  elected  Members 
along  with  whom  he  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice on  January  3. 1953.  With  Vice  Presi- 
dent Barkley  presiding.  36  newly  elected 
or  appointed  Senators  took  the  oath  of 
cfllce.  A  complement  of  60  Senators  was 
at  this  time  conftitutionally  in  offlce 
carrying  out  the  perpetuity  that  was 
established  for  the  Senate  under  the 
Constitution.  It  was  the  constitutional 
plan  and  the  Senate  rules  that  permitted 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  to 
gain  this  1  day  of  seniority  over  the 
newly  elected  Senators  of  the  class  of 
1953. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  constitu- 
tional Vice  President  to  preside  over  the 
Senate  on  January  3.  1953.  On  January 
20.  1953.  after  the  Vice  President  took 
the  oath  of  ofTlce  at  the  inaugural  ccre- 
monie?:,  he  proceeded  directly  to  this 
Chamber  and  assumed  the  chair  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  with  nothing  more  in 
the  way  of  ceremony  other  than  the  ap- 
plause of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  Anderson  motion  was  no  more  In 
order  when  introduced  on  January  3, 
1953.  the  first  day  of  the  83d  Congress. 
than  it  would  have  been  on  January  20, 
1953,  when  you  took  over  the  chair. 
This  character  and  continuity  of  the 
Senate  cannot  be  legally  altered  or 
Changed  without  a  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

There  would  be  no  United  States  of 
America  today  had  not  the  maffic  for- 
mula contained  in  the  numerals  2,  4, 
and  6  been  devised — two  years  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives;  4 


years  for  executive  ofiBces,  and  6  years 
for  Senators.  Thit.  was  the  great  com- 
promise that  made  possible  the  birth  of 
the  Nation.  If  we  nullify  the  meaning 
and  appUcation  of  the  6,  as  it  has  ex- 
isted for  169  years,  we  destroy  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

The  point  of  controversy  in  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  to  draft  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  was  the  most 
dififlcult  of  all  to  rejiolve  was  the  charac- 
ter and  basis  of  representation  in  the 
proposed  upper  branch  of  the  Congress. 
Whether  there  would  be  equal  votes  for 
each  State  in  the  jecond  branch  /as  a 
subject  of  vigorous  debate  for  a  period 
of  10  days.  The  debate  became  so 
heated  and  the  delegates  appeared  to  be 
at  such  loggerheads  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  proposed  'imploring  the  assist- 
ance of  heaven"  and  opening  the  Con- 
vention sessions  with  a  prayer.  The 
issue  was  resolved  by  recognizing  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty  f,nd  equality  of  States. 

After  the  issue  oi  equal  representation 
of  States  having  been  provided  for,  the 
Convention  then  ti^med  to  how  the  Sen- 
ators sliould  be  elected  and  the  terms. 
The  plan  for  election  by  State  Legis- 
latures was  adopt?d  after  3  days'  de- 
bate. It  is  interest  ing  to  note  that  some 
delegates  even  proposed  that  a  Senator 
hold  ofUce  for  life. 

The  final  results  of  the  deliberations 
In  regard  to  the  Senate  resulted  In  these 
constitutional  provisions: 

Article  I.  section  3:  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  thereof,  for  6  years;  and  each 
Senator  shall  have  oae  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled 
in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
three  classes.  The  !>eaU  of  the  Senators  of 
the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  year,  of  the  second 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year. 
and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  t>e 
chosen  every  second  year;  and  If  vacancies 
happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during 
the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the 
executive  thereof  nray  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  which  thall  then  fill  such  va- 
cancies. 

No  better  expression  of  the  Intent  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention, 
insofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  can 
be  found  than  that  contained  in  George 
Mason's  summation  as  to  why  he  would 
not  sign  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution.    He  said: 

The  Senate  have  the  power  of  altering  all 
money  bills,  and  of  originating  appropria- 
tions of  money  and  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
of  their  own  appointment  In  conjunction 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though they  are  not  the  representatives  of 
the  people  or  amenable  to  them.  These. 
with  their  other  great  powers  (vUs,  their 
powers  In  the  appo'ntment  of  ambassadors 
and  all  public  ofBcors,  In  making  treaties, 
and  In  trying  all  impeachments; )  their  influ- 
ence upon,  and  conjunction  with,  the  su- 
preme executive  from  these  causes;  their 
duration  of  otnce;  and  their  being  a  constant 
existing  t>ody,  almost  continually  sitting, 
Joined  with  their  being  one  complete  branch 
of  the  legislature,  wm  destroy  any  balance 
In  the  Government,  and  enable  them  to  ac- 
complish what  usurjjatlons  they  please,  upon 
the  rlghU  and  liberties  of  the  people. 


His  fear  that  the  constituency  of  the 
Senate  would  destroy  any  balance  in  the 
Government  and  enable  the  Senate  to 
accomplish  what  usurpation  it  pleased 
upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  groundless,  but  his  state- 
ment that  the  Senate  was  established  as 
a  constant  existing  body  was  true  then 
and  is  true  today. 

James  Madison,  in  commenting  on  the 
Senate,  said : 

It  ought,  moreover,  to  possess  great  flrm- 
nesB.  and  consequently  ought  to  hold  its 
authority  by  a  tenure  of  considerable  dura- 
tion. •   •   • 

Either  Madison  or  Hamilton,  writing 
in  'Federalist,"  No.  63,  after  discussing 
the  defects  in  the  biennial  election  of 
Members  to  the  House  of  Repr'^senta- 
tives,  said: 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  must  be 
an  additional  body  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, which  having  sufficient  permanency  to 
provide  for  such  objects  as  require  a  con- 
tinued attention,  and  a  train  of  measures, 
may  be  justly  and  effectually  answerable  for 
the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

John  Jay,  writing  in  "The  Federalist," 
No.  64,  said  of  the  Senate. 

The  duration  prescribed  Is  such  as  wlU 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  greatly  extend- 
ing their  political  Information,  and  of  ren- 
dering their  accumulating  experience  more 
and  more  beneficial  to  their  country.  Nor 
has  the  convention  discovered  less  prudence, 
in  providing  for  the  frequent  elections  of 
Senators  in  such  a  way,  as  to  obviate  the 
Inconvenience  of  periodically  transferring 
those  great  affairs  entirely  to  new  men:  for 
by  leaving  a  considerable  residue  of  the  old 
ones  in  place,  uniformity  and  order,  as  weU 
as  a  constant  succession  of  official  Infor- 
mation, wiU  be  preserved. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  "The  Federal- 
ist," No.  59,  discussing  the  rotation  of 
Senators  by  classes,  said: 

The  Joint  result  of  these  circumstances 
would  be  that  a  temporary  combination  of  a 
few  States,  to  Intermit  the  appointment  of 
Senators,  could  neither  annul  the  existence, 
nor  impair  the  activity  of  the  body;  and  It 
Is  not  from  a  general  and  permanent  com- 
bination of  the  states  that  we  can  have  any- 
thing to  fear. 

Mr.  President,  55  delegates  participat- 
ed in  the  drafting  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Nineteen  of  the  55  dele- 
gates subsequently  became  United  States 
Senators.  Eleven  of  the  nineteen  served 
in  the  first  Senate.  The  names  and  terms 
of  the  19  are: 

Abraham  Baldwin,  of  Georgia;  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1799;  re- 
elected In  1805,  and  served  from  March 
4,  1799,  until  his  death;  elected  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  Decem- 
ber 7,  1801,  and  April  17,  1802;  died  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  4,  1807. 

Richard  Bassett.  of  Delaware;  March 

4. 1789,  to  March  3.  1793. 

William  Blount,  of  Tennessee;  August 
2. 1796,  to  July  8. 1797. 

Pierce  Butler,  of  South  Carolina; 
March  4, 1789.  to  October  25.  1796;  Octo- 
ber 18,  1803-1804. 

Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey; 
March  4,  1799,  to  March  3,  1805. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut; 
March  4,  1789.  to  March  8,  1796. 

William  Pew,  of  Georgia;  March  4, 
1789,  to  March  3, 1793. 


Nicholas  Gilman,  of  New  Hampshire; 
March  4.  1805.  tintil  his  death  on  May  2, 
1814. 

William  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connecti- 
cut: March  4.  1789.  to  March  4,  1791. 

Rufus  King,  New  York;  July  16,  1789, 
to  May  18,  1796;  March  4,  1813,  to 
March  3,  1825. 

John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire; 
March  4,  1789,  to  March  3,  1801. 

Alexander  Martin,  of  North  Carolina; 
March  4,  1793,  to  March  3.  1799. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York; 
April  3,  1800,  to  March  3,  1803. 

Robert  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania; 
March  4,   1789,  to  March  3.  1795. 

William  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey; 
March  4, 1789.  to  March  2,  1790;  Novem- 
ber 3. 1790,  to  March  30, 1793. 

Charles  Pinclcney.  of  South  Carolina; 
December  4,  1798,  until  December  1801. 

George  Read,  of  Delaware;  March  4, 
1789,  to  September  18,  1793. 

Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut;  June 
13.  1791.  until  July  23. 1793. 

Caleb  Strong,  of  Massachusetts; 
March  4,  1789,  to  June  1,  1796. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  have  a  com- 
bination of  the  men  who  both  drafted 
the  Constitution  and  organized  the  origi- 
nal Senate  of  the  United  States  on  April 
6,  1789.  No  people  on  earth  were  ever  in 
a  better  position  to  know  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  Constitution,  particu- 
larly insofar  as  the  United  States  Senate 
was  concerned.  Many  of  these  men 
participated  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
rules  which  have  been  carried  forward 
to  this  moment.  To  them  it  was  crystal 
clear  that  insofar  as  rules  were  con- 
cerned, and  for  all  other  purposes,  the 
Senate  was  a  continuing  body.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  What  men  do 
is  a  far  more  effective  guide  to  human 
conduct  than  what  men  say.  The  op- 
eration of  the  Senate  from  Congress  to 
Congress  and  from  term  to  term  of  these 
Senators  is  exactly  consonant  with  the 
op>eration  of  the  Senate  from  Congress 
to  Congress  and  term  to  term  to  this  day. 
In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, who  are  we  today  to  stand  on  this 
floor  and  attempt  by  argument  and 
legerdemain  to  change  not  only  the  con- 
cept of  the  Senate  as  a  continuing  body, 
but  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself? 

The  continuing  character  of  the  up- 
per House  of  the  United  States  Congress 
so  attracted  students  of  government  and 
political  scientists  that  two  sovereign 
countries  in  drafting  constitutions 
adopted  the  idea  that  was  expressed  in 
the  United  States  Constitution  for  their 
own  basic  charters.  Brazil  first  adopted 
a  republican  constitution  on  February 
24,  1891.  The  charter  provided  for  a 
senate  composed  of  three  members  from 
each  state  and  three  from  the  federal 
district.  The  term  of  offlce  for  a  sena- 
tor was  set  at  9  years  with  one-third 
of  the  membership  renewable  every  3 
years.  The  Constitution  of  Brazil  has 
been  changed  from  time  to  time,  but 
with  the  exception  of  a  decade  between 
1935  and  1946  the  upper  house  of  the 
Brazihan  legislature  has  been,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  continuing  body 
based  on  the  example  of  the  United 
States.    Article  89  of  the  constitution 
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of  1934  provides  that  the  senate  shall 
be  composed  of  two  representatives  from 
each  state  of  the  union  and  two  from 
the  federal  district,  for  tenns  of  8  years, 
the  membership  being  renewable  half  at 
a  time  each  time  there  are  elections  for 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  is,  every  4 
years.  The  constitution  also  provides 
that  half  of  the  senate  would  continue 
in  session  in  the  intervals  when  the  leg- 
islature was  not  in  session,  a  role  in  the 
nature  of  a  "permanent  committee," 
with  some  legislative  duties  and  others 
which  are  spelled  out. 

The  Constitution  of  Australia,  effec- 
tive September  17,  1900.  in  section  13 
provides : 

As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  senate  first 
meets,  and  after  each  first  meeting  of  the 
senate  following  a  dissolution  thereof,  the 
senate  shall  divide  the  senators  chosen  for 
each  state  into  two  classes,  as  nearly  equal 
in  number  as  practicable;  and  the  places  of 
the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  become 
vacant  at  the  expiration  of  (the  third  year) 
3  years,  and  the  places  of  those  of  the  sec- 
ond class  at  the  expiration  of  (the  sixth 
year)  6  years,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
term  of  service;  and  afterwards  the  places 
of  senators  shall  become  vacant  at  the  ex- 
piration of  6  years  from  the  beginning  of 
their  term  of  service. 

Senator  O'Connor  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  discussing  the  rotation  of 
Australian  senators,  points  up  the  simi- 
larities between  the  Australian  Consti- 
tution and  that  of  the  United  States  in 
saying : 

One  section  of  the  American  Constitution 
provides  for  the  renewal  of  the  Senate. 
There  are  three  classes  of  Senators.  Six 
years  Is  the  whole  period  for  which  a  Sena- 
tor Is  elected.  The  first  class  retires  at  the 
end  of  2  years,  the  next  at  the  end  of  4 
years  and  the  third  at  the  end  of  6  years. 
It  was  left  perfectly  open  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  arrive  at  a  division, 
and  the  method  adopted  was  to  arrange  the 
rotation  by  lot.  They  divided  the  Senate 
Into  three  classes,  and  then  a  representative 
from  each  class  drew  by  lot  to  determine 
which  Senators  should  be  In  the  first  class, 
which  In  the  second,  and  which  in  the  third. 
In  several  of  the  State  constitutions  in 
America — I  think  In  10  altogether — there  are 
similar  provisions  for  the  rotation  of  sena- 
tors. In  all  these  cases  the  method  Is  di- 
rected to  be  by  lot.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
State  constitution  In  America  where  the  ro- 
tation is  to  be  by  any  other  method.  Those 
precedents  certainly  satisfy  one  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  In  favor  of  that 
method  of  arriving  at  a  decision. 

My  remarks  as  to  the  constitutions  of 
these  two  countries  are  made  solely  to 
point  up  the  universal  recognition  of  the 
United  States  Senate  as  a  continuing 
body;  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  examine 
other  sections  of  the  Constitution  that 
are  illustrative  of  the  continuing  char- 
acter of  the  Senate.  Previously  I  have 
pointed  out  that  the  term  of  oflBce  of  the 
Vice  President,  who  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  4  years  as  President  of  this  Senate  by 
virtue  of  Article  I,  section  3  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  in  no  way  related  to  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Constitution  which  provide 
for  the  organization  and  time  of  meet- 
ing either  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  this  Senate.  The  rules  of  the 
Senate  were  present  and  effective  when 
you  assumed  the  chair. 


Article  H.  section  2.  provides: 

He  (the  President)  shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambas- 
sador:), other  public  ministers  and  consuls. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appolnt- 
mentij  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for. 
and  v/hich  shall  be  established  by  law:  •  •  • 

The-  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess,  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
their  next     esslon. 

Prom  this  section  of  the  Constitution, 
nothing  could  be  clearer  than  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  charter  for  the  Senate  to 
take  on  a  character  far  different  from 
that  of  a  strictly  legislative  body.  To  a 
large  degree,  it  is  from  this  section  that 
the  belief  was  expressed  in  the  Federal 
Convention  that  the  Senate  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  in  constant  session. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  years  1789 
to  1937  the  Senate  has  been  called  in 
special  session  on  47  distinct  occasions. 
These  were  special  sessions  where  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  not  called 
cont<;mporaneously  with  the  Senate. 

Section  3  of  article  IT  of  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  to  the  President  the  sjjecific 
power  to  "on  extraordinary  occasions, 
convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them." 
and  this  is  the  authority  whereby  the  47 
special  sessions  of  the  Senate  were  con- 
vened. 

Both  the  original  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  text  of  the  17th  ame#dment 
authorizes  a  State  executive  to  make 
temporary  appointments  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Senate.  No  such  authority  or  au- 
thorization exists  insofar  as  a  vacant  seat 
in  tlie  House  of  Representatives  is  con- 
cerned. Clearly  those  who  drafted  the 
constitution  and  the  17th  amendment 
were  here  acknowledging  that  the  differ- 
ent character  of  the  Senate  required 
provisions  for  the  office  of  Senator  when 
vacant  to  be  immediately  filled  so  that 
equal  representation  of  the  States  in  a 
continuing  body  could  always  be 
achieved. 

Article  I,  section  3  of  the  Constitution, 
provides: 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers, 
and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  In  the 
absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  act  of  the  Senate,  on  April  6, 
1789,  was  to  proceed  by  ballot  to  the 
choice  of  a  President  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  John 
Langdon  of  New  Hampshire  was  elected. 
He  ceased  to  serve  as  President  of  the 
Senate  and  as  President  pro  tempore  on 
April  21,  1789.  when  the  Vice  President 
appeared  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
was  escorted  to  the  chair. 

The  phraseology  of  this  section  of  the 
Constitution  is  open  to  wide  debate  as 
to  whether  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
language  is  that  a  President  pro  tempore 
shall  be  elected  whenever  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  absent  from  the  Senate  or  when 
the  Vice  President  shall  exercise  the  oflBce 
of  President  of  the  United  States. 


My  illustrious  predecessor,  Senator 
J.  Z.  George,  took  the  position  in  the 
historic  debate  of  1890  over  the  ofSce 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  that  the 
oflBce  terminated  when  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent reappeared  for  the  purpose  of  pr-:- 
siding  over  the  Senate.  The  issue  it  as 
resolved  against  the  position  taken  by 
Senator  George.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
debate  on  the  technicality  involved  here 
in  language  interpretation  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  concept  of  the 
Senate  as  a  continuing  body.  It  would 
be  such  under  the  Constitution  even  If 
a  President  pro  tempore  were  elected 
every  time  the  Vice  President  left  the 
chair. 

However,  the  language  and  application 
of  the  resolution  adopted  on  March  12. 
1890.  is  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  the 
continuing  nature  of  the  Senate.  It 
provides; 

Resolt^ed,  Tliat  It  Is  competent  for  the 
Senate  to  elect  a  President  pro  tempore,  who 
shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate  and  until  another  Is  elected,  and 
shall  execute  the  duties  thereof  during  all 
future  absences  of  the  Vice  President  until 
the  Senate  shall  order  otherwise. 

William  P.  Prye  of  Maine,  under  this 
resolution,  served  continuously  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  from  the 
54th  Congress.  February  7.  1896.  until 
April  27.  1911.  during  the  62d  Congress 
when  he  resigned.  His  only  reelection 
to  the  office  coincided  with  the  expira- 
tion and  start  of  his  6-year  senatorial 
term.  His  tenure  in  the  office  was  more 
than  14  consecutive  years. 

Senator  Willard  Saulsbury  of  Dela- 
ware was  elected  President  pro  tempore 
in  the  64th  Congress  and  served  through 
the  65th. 

Senator  Albert  B.  Cummlngs  of  Iowa 
was  reelected  President  pro  tempore  in 
the  67th  Congress  and  served  until 
March  6.  1925.  in  the  69th  Congress. 

Senator  Moses  of  New  Hampshire,  re- 
elected President  pro  tempore  in  the 
70th  Congress,  served  in  the  office  con- 
tinuously through  the  72d  Congress.  An 
effort  was  made  to  displace  Senator 
Moses  in  1931.  The  Senate  was  dead- 
locked in  the  balloting.  The  contention 
was  reelected  President  pro  tempore  in 
President  pro  tempore  was  highly  privi- 
leged and  could  not  be  displaced  as  the 
Senate's  unfinished  business  by  a  mere 
majority  vote.  A  motion  was  made  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  proposed  "lameducic"  amend- 
ment. The  Chair  overruled  a  point  of 
order  against  the  motion.  To  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  whether  if  the  pend- 
ing motion  should  be  carried  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  would  continue  in 
oflBce,  the  Vice  President  replied: 

He  win  •  •  •  Under  the  resolution  of 
1890  •  •  •  the  President  pro  tempore  aerves 
until  his  successor  is  elected. 

By  a  vote  of  three  to  one,  the  Chairjs 
ruling  on  the  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained. 

The  same  practice  and  procedure  pre- 
vails down  through  today.  Our  beloved 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, who  was  elected  President  pro  tem- 
pore at  the  outset  of  the  85th  Conffrefls,  is 
continuing  in  that  exalted  position  dur- 


ing this  the  86th  Congress  without  loss 
of  office  or  the  nec-essity  of  reelection. 

As  to  other  oBBcers  of  the  Senate, 
since  the  Senate  :s  a  continuing  body,  it 
has  been  uniformly  held  that  its  officers 
have  no  stated  term  of  office,  but  serve 
until  their  successors  are  selected.  By 
custom,  officers  olher  than  the  President 
pro  tempore  have  been  reelected  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Curtis  stated  the  proposition  from 
the  Chair  in  1923  in  this  language: 

I  think  the  officers  mentioned  hold  until 
their  Euccesfors  a:e  elected.  That  was  so 
ruled  by  Vice  President  Marshall.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  reelect  them 
at  the  beginning  o;   each  Congress. 

Any  concession  or  admission  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body  absolutely 
requires  acceptance  of  the  Senate  rules 
being  likewise  continuing.  If  this  has 
been  true  for  169  years,  why  should  it  be 
considered  different  today? 

Lindsay  Rogers  in  his  book,  "The 
American  Senate."  describes  its  peculiar 
characteristics  ir  the  language  of  Sen- 
ator Henry  Cabdt  Lodge.     He  says: 

Furthermore,  sirce  the  6th  day  of  April 
1789.  the  Upper  Chamber,  as  Senator  Lodge 
pointed  out.  "has  never  been,  legally  speak- 
inp,  reorganized,  "t  has  been  in  continuous, 
and  or!?anlzed  exiitence  for  132  years,  be- 
cause two-thirds  of  the  Senate  being  always 
In  office,  there  never  has  been  such  a  thing 
as  the  Senate  rcqv.irlng  reorganization  as  Is 
the  case  with  each  newly  elected  House.  •  •  • 
There  may  be  no  House  of  Representatives. 
but  merely  an  unorganized  body  of  Members 
elect;  there  may  ae  no  President  duly  in- 
stalled in  office.  But  there  Is  always  the 
organized  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  It 
has  had  in  full  measure  what  Bryce  called 
collective  self-esteem;  It  has  always  shown, 
he  might  have  added.  Individual  self- 
esteem." 

Riddick  in  hit  book  on  "The  United 
States  Congress  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedure"' states: 

The  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  House.  Legally, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  of  an  old  Con- 
gress return  to  the  subsequent  new  one  with- 
out having  to  be  reelected,  but  all  Repre- 
sentatives must  eland  for  reelection  every 
2  years.  Thus  the  manner  and  extent  of 
organizing  each  new  Senate  have  not  been 
established  under  the  Influence  of  definite 
breaks  betwen  each  Congress  as  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  House,  nor  have  the 
parliamentary  rules  of  the  Senate  been 
equally  subjected  to  alterations.  The  Rep- 
resentatives readopt  their  old  rules  of  pro- 
cedure at  the  inception  of  each  Congress, 
sometimes  with  lUight  modification,  while 
the  Senators  have  not  given  a  general  reaf- 
firmation to  their  rules  since  1789.  The 
identical  rules  adopted  by  the  Senate  In 
the  first  Congresses  have  remained  In  force 
continuously  with  the  exceptions  of  partic- 
ular additions  or  abolishments  from  time  to 
time.  Any  such  changes  are  made  by  amend- 
ing the  rules  to  meet  new  needs  of  that 
august  and  esoteric  group.  Changes  have 
not  been  frequent ,  as  seen  by  the  fact  that 
a  codification  of  t  le  accumulated  alterations 
have  occurred  on  only  five  different  oc- 
casions. 

Haynes  in  his  monumental  work  on 
the  U.S.  Senate  says: 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  con- 
tinuing body.  It  first  effected  Its  organisa- 
tion April  6.  1789.  and  there  never  since  has 
heen  a  time  when  the  Senate  as  an  organ- 
ized   body    has    not   been   available,   at   the 


President's  summons  or  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  Its  own  adjournment,  for  the 

transaction  of  public  business.  The  first 
rules,  adopted  only  10  days  after  the  Senate 
came  Into  being,  have  continued  In  force 
without  reafBrmatlon  until  amended  or  abol- 
ished by  the  Senate.  In  contrast  with  not- 
able revisions  of  the  House  rules,  the  few 
Senate  revisions  have  been  significant  of  no 
urgent  spirit  of  revolt  or  reform;  they  have 
been  authorized  when  the  accumulation  of 
changes  through  a  long  series  of  years  made 
a  new  codification  desirable. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  commented  on  the  continuing  na- 
ture of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  Mc- 
Grain  v.  Dougherty  (372  U.  S.  135)  in 
this  language: 

The  rule  may  be  the  same  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whose  Members  are  all 
elected  for  the  period  of  a  single  Congress; 
but  it  cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the 
Senate,  which  Is  a  continuing  body  whose 
Members  are  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years 
and  so  divided  into  classes  that  the  seats 
of  one-third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end 
of  each  Congress,  two-thirds  always  continu- 
ing into  the  next  Congress,  save  as  vacancies 
may  occur  through  death  or  resignation. 

Mr.  Hinds  In  his  collection  of  precedents 
says:  "The  Senate,  as  a  continuing  body,  may 
continue  Its  committees  through  the  recess 
following  the  expiration  of  a  Congress";  and. 
after  quoting  the  above  statement  from  Jef- 
ferson's Manual,  he  says:  "The  Senate,  how- 
ever, being  a  continuing  body,  gives  author- 
ity to  its  committees  during  the  recess  after 
the  expiration  of  a  Congress."  So  far  as  we 
are  advised  the  select  committee  having  this 
investigation  In  charge  has  neither  made  a 
final  report  nor  been  discharged;  nor  has  It 
been  continued  by  an  affirmative  order.  Ap- 
parently its  activities  have  been  suspended 
pending  the  decision  of  this  case.  But.  be 
this  as  it  may,  It  la  certain  that  the  commit- 
tee may  be  continued  or  reviewed  now  by 
motion  to  that  effect,  and.  If  continued  or 
revived,  will  have  all  Its  original  powers. 
This  being  so,  the  Senate  being  a  continuing 
body,  the  case  cannot  be  said  to  have  become 
moot  In  the  ordinary  sense. 

Mr.  President,  this  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Court  simply  states  a  tru- 
ism that  has  never  been  questioned  in 
regard  to  »he  character  and  composition 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  Further, 
the  fundamental  character  of  this  body 
is  not  like  a  coat  that  can  be  put  on  or 
taken  off  at  will.  If  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body  for  one  purpose,  such  as  the 
committee's  structure  discussed  in  the 
opinion,  it  must  inevitably  follow  that  it 
is  a  continuing  body  for  all  purposes,  and 
the  most  fundamental  and  generally  rec- 
ognized ingredients  of  this  continuity  are 
embraced  in  the  rules  under  which  the 
Senate  has  operated  since  April  6,  1789. 
The  rules  provide  the  method  and  man- 
ner by  which  changes  therein  can  be 
made.  When  we  arbitrarily  depart  from 
the  precepts  therein  laid  down,  when  we 
deliberately  and  knowingly  evade  and 
violate  the  prescribed  methods  for 
change,  we  completely  transform  the 
character  of  our  constitutional  system  of 
government. 

The  issue  presented  here  today  strikes 
at  the  roots  and  foundation,  the  warp 
and  the  woof,  of  mankind's  greatest 
achievement  in  erecting  a  political  struc- 
ture under  which  the  individual  citizen 
can  live  with  the  maximum  degree  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  opportimlty  under 
law.     History  bears  eloquent  witness  to 


the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  tyranny  can 
find  root  only  when  the  freedom  of 
sF>eech  and  expression  is  denied.  This 
has  been  true  since  the  birth  of  western 
civilization,  when  the  tyrants  rose  up  to 
seize  and  destroy  the  Greek  city  states 
by  denying  freedom  of  debate  and  ex- 
pression. It  was  the  cause  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Republic.  When  the 
gag  rule  was  invoked  in  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate and  Catilina  was  carried  scream- 
ing from  the  senate,  Caesar  became  the 
state.  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Stalin — where 
can  we  look  today  and  not  see  the  evi- 
dence that  loss  of  free  and  open  speech 
and  expression  is  not  the  first  step  along 
the  road  to  totalitarianism? 

I  am  the  instrument  and  handmaiden 
of  expression  of  my  sovereign  State. 
The  one  part  of  our  Constitution  that 
cannot  be  changed  by  amendment  pro- 
vides that  my  State  shall  forever  have 
equal  representation  in  this  Senate  with 
all  other  States.  When  the  gag  rule  is 
imposed  on  me,  it  is  not  only  imposed 
upon  my  State,  but  also  upon  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  to  proceed  at  this  point  to  adopt 
new  rules  for  the  Senate  is  at  least,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  the  rules,  a 
declaration  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body.  It  is  also  admitted  that 
the  reason  for  this  novel  procedure  is  to 
achieve  certain  legislative  aims  believed 
to  be  impossible  under  the  existing  rules. 
In  this  regard  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle — but  it  is  equally  apropos  to  those 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — a  profound 
statement  made  by  Senator  Taft  during 
the  rules  debate  which  took  place  on 
March  17, 1949.     He  said: 

If  we  ever  admit  that  Senators,  In  voting 
on  rules,  should  permit  their  opinion  on 
proposed  legislation  to  determine  their  vote 
Instead  of  the  meaning  of  the  rules,  there 
would  be  no  rules  in  the  Senate,  and  we 
would  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  wishes  of 
a  Presiding  Officer  and  a  majority  of  those 
present. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  this  sen- 
tence. It  is  so  important  and  so  funda- 
mental : 

If  we  ever  admit  that  Senators,  in  voting 
on  rules,  should  permit  their  opinion  on 
proposed  legislation  to  determine  their  vote 
Instead  of  the  meaning  of  the  rules,  there 
would  be  no  rules  in  the  Senate,  and  we 
would  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  wishes  of 
a  Presiding  Officer  and  a  majority  of  those 
present. 

This  is  the  identical  situation  we  are 
confronted  with  today.  The  issue  is  not 
legislation.  It  is  a  revolutionary  plan  to 
change  the  character  of  the  Senate  so 
that  the  Senate  will,  as  Senator  Taft 
says,  "be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  wishes 
of  a  presiding  officer  and  a  majority  of 
those  present."  Is  there  a  Senator  pres- 
ent who  will  deny  that  that  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
resolution?  Is  there  one  of  us  present 
who  will  search  out  his  heart  and  not 
say  that  if  this  result  is  achieved,  while 
one  may  cry  today,  another  will  cry 
tomorrow? 

Just  what  is  this  so-called  majority? 
If  we  held  to  strict  adherence  of  the  party 
plan  and  system  It  would  flret  depend 
upon     the     caucus.    Fifty     Democrats 
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could  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Sen-  Mr.  President,  the  surface  haa  notbeen 

Se    bS  26  in  caucus  could  bind  the  scratched  In  examining  the  prof  ound  to- 

Dar'tv  to  a  party-Une  vote  and  carry  the  plications  that  are  inherent  In  any  alle- 

fcsuTwhen  to  touth  in  fact  76  Senators  gatlon  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  cont  nu- 

usue  wnen  m  uruwi  j       ^^y     a^  elementary  question  that 


were  in  opposition, 
ample  of  a  majority? 

A  present  quorum  is  50  Senators. 
V/hen  26  Senators  out  of  50  present  vote 
yea  is  that  the  sacred  majority?  If 
those  26  Senators  just  happened  to  be 
from  the  13  smallest  States  representing 
a  population  according  to  the  1950  cen- 
sus of  6,380.002  people  against  a  popula- 
tion of  141.606.862  people  in  the  remain- 
ing 36  States,  is  that  an  illustration  of 
how  the  sacred  majority  operates? 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "majority"  in 
a  pohtical,  governmental  or  legislative 
sense  is  a  most  illusory  term.  It  can 
have  legal  definition  only  to  the  peculiar 
set  of  circumstances  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. Starting  with  fundamentals  we 
do  not  have  a  government  wherein  the 
majority  of  the  people  rule.  What  the 
people,  through  the  States,  gave  to  the 
Central  Government  through  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Constitution  was  a  republi- 
can form  of  representative  government 
with  only  certain  specific,  enumerated 
and  delegated  powers.  Except  for  the 
constituency  of  the  Senate,  which  can- 
not be  changed,  the  charter  can  be 
amended  only  by  agreement  on  the 
part  of  two-thirds  of  Congress  and 
three-fourths  of  the  States  or  the 
alternative  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  proposing  a 
convention  and  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendments.  Not  only  are  the  terms 
"two-thirds"  and  "three-fourths"  em- 
ployed here,  but  the  two-thirds  and 
three-fourths  represent  States  and  not 
the  numerical  population  of  the  United 
States.  If  there  is  one  spot  on  earth 
where  the  word  "majority"  has  no  mean- 
ing, it  is  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

One  coordinate  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  in  this  day  and  time 
is  unquestionably  wielding  certain  legis- 
lative powers,  Is  so  far  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  people  and  the  theory  of 
majority  rule  as  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  tenure  of  life,  wholly  or 
completely  divorced  from  the  control  of 
the  people  or  the  electorate. 

Many  of  the  measures  that  are  pro- 
posed and  passed  in  the  Congresa  are 
punitive  in  nature  and  call  for  prison 
sentences  when  the  law  Is  violated.  Z 
have  not  yet  heard  it  proposed  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate,  or  seen  a  resolution 
introduced  for  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Jury 
ulttlnir  In  Judsment  on  the  o«m  ihould 
bo  iuiAolent  to  oonvl«(  a  defendant  In  a 
orlmlnal  aotUm, 

A  sovorelin  ttate  ean  be  lubjeeted  (o 
punitive  leglilation  equally  u  will  u  an 
Individual,  Much  of  the  proponed  legle- 
latlon  which  a  rules  chance  Is  deelcned 
to  achieve  U  directed  against  what  U 
called  Btate  action,  Do  we  concede  to  an 
individual  the  right  to  be  convicted  by 
a  unanimous  verdict  of  12  of  his  peers 
and  now  argue  that  a  bare  majority  of 
25  Statae  could  pass  punitive  legislation 
directed  against  the  remaining  24  as 
States? 


must  be  answered  is  this:  If  this  coun 
try  has  survived  and  prospered  for  a 
period  of  169  years  with  the  Senate  as  a 
continuing  body  and  with  continuing 
rules,  why  is  it  now  necessary  to  destroy 
it  as  constituted  and  transform  it  into 
a  new  and  different  type  of  legislative 
body?  If  the  theory  of  discontinuity  be- 
came a  fact,  chaos  and  confusion  will 
reign  supreme.  Without  lodestars  rr 
guideposts.  we  will  struggle  to  erect  a 
new  and  different  structure  on  the  grave 
of  the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  again  like  to  state  that  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  further  empower- 
ing the  Senate  or  any  portion  of  it  to 
limit  debate.  I  would  strongly  prefer  to 
completely  abolish  all  cloture  provisions 
from  the  rules. 

For  125  years,  from  1789  to  1917.  there 
was  no  cloture  rule  in  the  Senate.  Al- 
though there  have  been  many  changes 
in  the  material  aspects  of  our  life,  the 
basic  problems  of  man's  relation  with 
man  are  the  same.  We  could  operate 
as  effectively  now  with  unlimited  debate 
as  did  the  Senate  during  the  first  125 
years  of  our  existence  under  the  Consti- 
tution, which  was  by  no  means  the  least 
difficult  period  of  our  existence. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  one  of  the 
principal  objections  to  unlimited  debate 
is  that  it  forces  compromises  on  extreme 
legislation.  It  is  well  to  recall  In  this 
regard  that  the  formation  of  the  Union 
by  13  sovereign  States  was  In  itself  a 
compromise.  Out  of  this  comproml.se 
came  the  Senate  in  which  we  now  serve, 
an  original,  unique  and — I  might  add. 
Judging  from  historical  precedents  and 
the  vote  last  Friday — a  continuing  par- 
liamentary body. 

The  substance  of  the  compromise 
which  brought  about  the  formation  of 
the  Union  was  the  protection  and  safe- 
guards given  to  each  sovereign  State 
and  groups  of  States  from  the  majority 
of  their  sister  States.  The  procedure 
designed  to  implement  the  substance  of 
the  compromise  included  not  only  the 
institution  of  the  Senate,  but  also  its  so- 
called  peculiarities,  including  unlimited 
debate. 

These  political  Innovations,  of  which 
unlimited  debate  was  the  cornerstone, 
provided  the  escape  valve  which  has  per- 
mitted the  continued  existence  of  the 
Union.  They  form  the  practical  proce- 
dure by  which  our  Federal  eye  tern  is  dif- 
ferentiated in  operation  from  a  national 
•yitnn  of  aovtrnment,  which  would 
never  have  been  aMeptable  to  ihoee 
•tatee  which  formed  the  Union.  It  wae 
never  Intended  th«t  the  Senate  ehould 
•naet  lertfUtlon  Aimed  ftt  and  oppoeed 
by  a  particular  aeetlon  of  the  country, 
and  which  le  abhorrent  and  tojurloua 
to  that  icction.  The  method  which 
historically  hac  been  uaed  to  prevent 
fuch  an  occurrence  la  unlimited  debate 
in  the  Senate.  Already  unlimited  de- 
bate  has  been  subjected  to  the  will  of  a 
■o-called  two-thlrda  constitutional  ma- 
jority in  derogation  of  125  years'  success- 
ful experience   with  unlimited  debate 


from  1789  to  1917.  The  federal  system 
Is  baeed  on  the  wise  decision  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  form  a  Union  of 
sovereign  States,  in  which  the  Union  had 
limited  fields  of  activity.  Thus  were 
avoided  the  constant  revolutionary  pres- 
sures which  would  have  eventually  flowed 
from  a  national  system  of  government 
in  this  large  and  dissimilar  country.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  destruction  of 
these  basic  safeguards  would  be  the 
final  step  In  the  conversion  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  government  Into  a  na- 
tional system  in  fact.  With  this  escape 
valve  of  political  restraint  removed,  the 
very  existence  of  the  Union  would 
surely  be  in  peril. 

With  this  thought  In  mind,  consider 
just  what  Senate  Resolution  S  would  do 
to  limitation  of  debate.  If  considered 
from  a  viewpoint  of  the  historical  record 
of  cloture  attempts  In  the  Senate,- the 
practical  effect  of  the  change  It  pro- 
poses would  appear  minor.  In  fact,  had 
the  rule  proposed  by  this  resolution  been 
in  effect  throughout  the  history  of  the 
country,  no  formal  vote  on  cloture  In  the 
Senate  would  have  been  changed. 

There  is  another  approach,  however, 
which  indicates  the  enormous  extent  of 
the  proposed  change.  Under  the  exist- 
ing rules,  the  aflBrmatlve  vote  of  66  Sena- 
tors is  necessary  to  end  debate.  Under 
the  proposed  change.  It  would  be  mathe- 
matically ]X)sslbIe  under  the  present 
composition  of  the  Senate  to  end  debate 
by  an  afQrmative  vote  of  34  Senators. 
Such  a  result  would  be,  of  course,  an 
extreme  case,  for  attendance  on  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  would  have  to  be 
poor  indeed.  Lest  we  assume  that  siich 
an  occurrence  is  too  remote  for  consider- 
ation, however.  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  extremely  vital 
issue  of  the  Federal  anUpreemption 
legislation  came  to  a  final  vote  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session,  only  81 
of  the  possible  96  Senators  were  re- 
corded as  voting.  If  this  be  an  indica- 
tion of  the  trend  of  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, we  can  easily  foresee  action  by 
the  Senate  on  important  issuee  when  a 
quorum  is  barely  present. 

This  proposed  change  in  rule  XXn  la 
one  more  step  in  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  free  debate  in  the  Seiuite  which 
began  in  1917.  Between  1780  and  1917, 
there  was  no  limitation  on  debate.  In 
1917,  a  cloture  procedure  by  two-thirds 
of  thoee  present  and  voting  wae  nukle 
applicable  to  all  motions  except  motions 
to  proceed  to  consideration  of  any  mcM- 
urv.  In  1949,  further  reetrlcUon  on  6§» 
bate  wae  made  ooeelble  by  the  rule 
change  which  made  cloture  applicable  tc 
all  proccdurcc  except  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  ft  concldcratlon  of  ft  rule  chfthft. 
Now  It  is  propoeed  to  remove  the  laet 
Item  not  subject  to  cloture  from  the  poc* 
•IblUty  of  unlimited  debate. 

Have  we  chanied  lo  much  that  we 
could  not  acaUi  operate  with  unlimited 
debate?    Absolutely  not. 

The  idea  Is  often  expreseed  thai  we 
live  In  a  changing  world.  In  thlc  ftffC 
of  nuclear  energy  and  space  exploration, 
we  are  prone  to  emphasize  chances  at  the 
expense  of  Ignorinig  those  things  which 
remain  constant.  Preoccupied  as  we  are 
with  the  material  aspecte  of  life,  we  are 


incUned  to  assume  that  nothing  is  un- 
changing. If  we  will  subjugate  our  ego- 
tism for  a  moment  of  reflection,  we  can 
readily  comprehend  that  changes  occur 
only  in  things  made  by  man,  and  that 
all  other  things  remain  the  same. 

Predominant  among  things  unchang- 
ing is  the  Creator,  himself.  Despite  the 
fluctuating  and  fickle  faith  of  mankind, 
God.  in  His  omnipotence,  is  constant. 
Similarly.  God's  creation  remains  con- 
.siant.  and  it  is  only  man's  knowledge  that 
varies.  For  instance,  man  has  recently 
abandoned  the  belief  that  matter  can  be 
neither  created  or  destroyed,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  learned  that  matter  and 
energy  are  equated.  Our  knowledge  has 
thus  increased,  but  the  laws  of  nature, 
instituted  by  God  for  the  regulation  of 
His   universe,   are   unalterable. 

Man.  himself,  was  God's  greatest  crea- 
tion. Although  he  has  been  given  a  soul, 
and  the  power  of  reason  and  choice,  man 
also  remains  unchanging,  as  does  human 
nature — that  combination  of  emotion 
and  reason  which  govern  his  conduct. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history,  men  have 
repeatedly  established  governments. 
i:>espite  the  fact  that  many  governments 
were  instituted  for  the  preservation  or 
establishment  of  individual  power,  and  as 
such,  were  initially  oppressive,  man  has 
always  realized  that  the  only  noble  pur- 
po.se  of  government  is  to  facilitate  har- 
monious relations  among  the  governed. 
At  its  best,  government  Is  a  servant  of 
the  people,  a  reasoned  contract  among 
men  for  their  mutual  conduct.  To  gov- 
ernment, man  also  turns  for  the  conduct 
of  matters  which  are  equally  paramount 
in  importance  to  all  the  contracting 
parties,  such  as  defense  of  all  from  a 
common  enemy  from  without. 

None  can  deny  the  usefulness  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  self -enforcement 
of  basic  limitations  on  man's  instinctive 
or  emotional,  as  contrasted  to  his  rea- 
soned, activities.  Unfortunately,  the 
dangers  of  government  are  too  often 
overlooked  or  ignored,  for  government  is 
the  most  inherently  dangerous  to  man 
of  any  of  man's  institutions. 

Government  is  a  basic  Instrument  for 
good  only  so  long  as,  and  to  the  propor- 
tionate degree  that.  It  commands  the 
respect  and  support  of  all  the  people. 
Christ,  Himself,  ordained  the  preemi- 
nence of  the  individual,  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  individual  can  be  subverted 
to  the  group,  without  destroying  the  in- 
dividual, is  shght.  It  is  fundamental 
that  the  more  areas  Into  which  govern- 
ment is  Injected,  the  greater  Is  the  prob- 
ability of  divergence  of  opinion,  and  the 
lose  popular  is  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. Similarly,  the  more  areas  Into 
which  government  Is  Injected,  the 
sreater  tlie  oonoentratlon  of  power;  and 
in  the  concentration  of  power,  the  sub- 
jugation and  opprcMlon  of  the  indi- 
vidual most  often  occur. 

As  the  concentration  of  usurped  power 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment  continues  at 
an  alarming  pace,  we  muft  protect  at  all 
costs  those  remaining  safeguards  against 
tyranny,  and  if  possible,  bolster  them. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  nothing  has 
changed  which  affects  the  legislative 
problems  of  our  coimtry  since  the  125- 
year  period  when  the  Senate  had  unlim- 


ited debate.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
for  not  returning  to  this  worthy  princi- 
ple by  abolishing  all  limitation  on  de- 
bate. Certainly  a  step  m  the  other 
direction.  £is  proposed  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 5,  is  vmthinkable. 

When  legislation  has  sufficient  merit 
to  gamer  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a 
majority  of  Americans,  even  the  most 
extended  debate  cannot  prevent  its 
passage.  As  to  civil  rights  legislation, 
the  majority  leader  has  himself  pointed 
out  that  a  majority  of  Senators  can,  and 
did  in  1957,  pass  such  legislation  as  they 
truly  desire  under  the  present  rule. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  nor  the 
public.  Rule  XXII  is  the  strongest  re- 
striction of  debate  that  the  welfare  of 
the  country  will  bear,  and  the  pending 
resolution  to  change  it  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  now  pending  before  this  body 
would  restrict  the  powers  of  the  States 
and  those  who  represent  the  States  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  shall  oppose 
the  resolution  for  that  reason,  as  well 
as  others. 

There  is  a  racial  problem  in  the 
South.  Great  progress  was  being  made 
quietly  and  rapidly  by  the  people  who 
live  with  it  day  by  day.  Great  strides 
were  being  made  to  impro^  the  lot  of 
all  until  we  of  the  South  had  too  much 
Interference  from  outside  sources. 
When  the  hysteria  of  this  question  sub- 
sides, the  people  of  the  South  of  both 
races,  containing  many  men  of  com- 
monsense  and  good  will,  will  begin  once 
again  to  repair  the  damage  done  and 
continue  our  forward  strides. 

The  racial  problem  will  not  be  fully 
resolved  so  long  as  there  is  such  strong 
political  incentive  to  keep  it  alive.  The 
rules  fights  and  civil  rights  bills  are 
launched  on  a  political  basis  and  should 
be  defeated  by  large  votes  and  thereby 
discouraged  from  being  brought  for- 
ward so  often  with  their  harmful  rather 
than  helpful  effect. 

We  should  direct  our  energies  and 
activities  toward  increasing  economic 
opportunities  for  all — enabling  people 
to  meet  existing  opportunity  through 
migration  or  otherwise. 

Local  cooperation  should  be  en- 
couraged, not  submerged  by  Federal 
bayonets. 

The  whole  Idea  of  force  should  be 
repudiated.  It  has  never  worked.  It 
has  only  divided  the  country.  The  Civil 
War,  the  Reconstruction  period,  the 
school  cases  and  their  resulting  violence, 
and  the  1907  civil  rights  bill  have  done 
nothing  to  promote  harmony  and  unity 
In  the  United  States, 

Idle  schools  In  our  troubled  eltlcff  are 
mute  UNtlmony  to  the  folly  of  the  con- 
cept of  force, 

Civil  rlghte  leglelfttlon  U  one  of  the 
Riftjor  purpoMi  of  Senftte  Reiolutlon  6, 
I  have  already  addressed  the  Senate  on 
two  other  major  phases  of  the  resolu- 
tion. This  tune  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks largely  to  this  third  point. 

Civil  rlghte  legislation  is  one  of  the 
major  purposes  behind  this  rules  fight. 
More  legislation  of  this  type  would  have 
its  primary  adverse  effect  in  the  South, 
but  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  will  suffer. 
It  should  be  t>ome  in  mind  that  once 


Senate  procedures  for  deliberation  and 
consideration  are  discarded,  the  South 
will  not  be  the  only  victim  of  some  fu- 
ture legislative  battle.  Other  geograph- 
ical areas  or  labor,  business  can  also 
suffer  because  these  safeguards  have 
been  cast  aside. 

Let  us  not.  then,  further  pursue  this 
unwise  course.  Let  us,  instead,  devote 
our  energies  toward  full  development  of 
our  economic  and  natural  resources, 
providing  opportunities  for  a  higher  and 
better  standard  of  living  for  all  through 
the  free  enterprise  system.  This  will 
give  us  a  firmer  base,  a  more  united 
nation  to  face  the  challenges  of  free 
world  leadership. 

Through  meeting  the  challenges  of 
foreign  markets  and  world  trade  and 
greatly  expanding  our  foreign  com- 
merce, we  can  reach  toward  our  full 
capacity  for  production  and  distribu- 
tion. This  should  lead  to  more  efficient 
methods  of  production  and  stabilization 
of  the  purchasing  pwwer  of  the  dollar. 
With  a  broader  tax  base  and  larger 
gross  national  product,  we  can  afford, 
at  the  local  level,  more  and  better 
schools  and  other  community  institu- 
tions. Those  who  profess  great  concern 
for  the  "underdogs"  among  us  need  no 
longer  fear  a  return  to  the  States  of 
their  rightful  power  over  local  affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  almost  at  the  voting  point  on  the 
resolution  which  would  change  the  pres- 
ent reouirement  under  the  rule  from 
a  constitutional  two-thirds  majority  to 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  Senators 
present  and  voting.  I  shall  vote  against 
this  proposal,  because  I  believe  that  it 
is  not  necessary;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  to  change  the  present 
rule. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  all  of  us  is  that  very 
often  rule  XXll  is  referred  to  as  a  rule 
which  permits  filibustering.  It  is  not 
that  at  all.  It  is  just  the  opposite.  It 
is  a  rule  which  makes  it  possible  to  curb 
filibustering.  Up  to  the  time  rule  XXII 
was  adopted  &&  a  part  of  the  Senate 
rules,  back  m  1917,  there  was  no  way 
to  stop  filibustering.  I  submit  to  the 
Senate,  as  has  been  said  so  often  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  no  harm  has 
been  done  to  anyone  under  the  operation 
of  the  rule  we  have  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  believe  It  should  be  continued. 

Incidentally,  a  few  days  ago,  Mr, 
Roscoe  Drummond  wrote  a  column  en- 
titled "Fillbueters  Have  Sftved  Many  Lib- 
eral Cftucei  m  the  Fast,"  He  calU  ftt- 
tentlon  to  the  fact  that  It  made  it 
poMlble  for  Senator  Oeorge  Morris,  that 
great  Uberftl  of  ft  few  ywrt  ftgo,  whom 
mftny  of  uf  knew  end  whom  nuny  of 
us  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  prevent  the  Oov- 
emment from  selling  Muscle  Shoals  and 
the  right  to  expend  it.  Mr.  Drummond 
also  points  out  that  exhaustive  debate 
enabled  Senator  Robert  Taft  and  other 
Senators,  only  a  few  years  ago,  to  pre- 
vent President  Truman  from  drafting 
striking  railroad  workers  mto  the  Army. 
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I  remember  that  debate  quite  well.  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  time,  and  I  remember 
the  speed  with  which  the  bill  was  rushed 
through  the  House. 

I  was  surprised,  and  a  great  many 
others  were  surprised,  when  it  was 
stopped  in  the  Senate.  However,  after 
the  incident  had  become  history.  I  be- 
lieve everyone  felt  that  Senator  Taft 
rendered  a  service  to  the  country  and 
to  the  cause  of  democratic  processes 
when  he  exercised  the  right  of  extended 
and  exhaustive  debate  in  order  to  pie- 
vent  the  pushing  of  that  measure 
through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  laboring 
under  the  impression  that  Senator  Taft 
filibustered  against  the  Truman  pro- 
posal to  draft  ra  Iroad  workers? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    He  spoke  at  length. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Is  the  Senator 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  other  Sen- 
ators also  took  part  in  the  debate.  I 
realize  that  there  is  always  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  a  filibuster  and  when 
is  a  filibuster.  I  did  not  use  the  term 
"filibuster."  I  used  the  term  "extended 
debate."  I  submit  that  at  that  time 
Senator  Taft  and  otlier  Senators  spoke 
rather  extensively  and  were  able  to  hold 
up  consideration  of  that  measure  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  thereby  kept 
it  from  becoming  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
surprised  to  know  that  Senator  Taft 
spoke  for  a  very,  very,  short  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Regardless  of  that. 
I  say  that  there  was  extensive  debate. 
It  ran  for — I  do  not  remember  how 
many  days  it  ran,  but  it  ran  for  several 
days  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
By  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
be  choked  off  by  a  simple  majority,  he 
was  able  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Senator  Taft  and 
his  associates  carried  on  the  debate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
in  the  Senate  at  the  time,  and  he  may 
have  participated  in  that  debate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  if  he  was  here  he  did  take  part  in 
that  debate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  finished  it  in  less 
than  a  half  day. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sorry.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Rxcoro  will  bear  out  that 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  real  issue  before  us 
was  whether  we  were  going  to  vote  that 
afternoon,  as  was  requested,  and  Senator 
Taft  objected,  and  under  the  rule  of  the 
Senate  the  bin  had  to  go  over. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    But  It  was  debated. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Very  briefly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    For  3  or  4  days. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Not  under  a  filibuster. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  realises  that  the  discussion  we 
are  now  having  will  not  change  any 
votes,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
some  persons  who  read  the  CONomssxoN- 
Ai  Rxcoito.  Therefore  I  do  not  wish  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  get  by.  so  to 
speak,  with  the  argument  he  is  now 
using.  Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  pro- 
posal which  was  voted  down  today,  we 
would  have  permitted  from  6  to  8  weelts 
of  debate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Well 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ju.t  a  moment.  If 
3  or  4  days  was  sufficient  to  kill  the  Tru- 
man plan,  what  would  40  or  50  days  of 
debate  do? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  used  up 
more  time  than  I  should  have  used  un- 
der the  generosity  of  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader.  I  will  only  say  in  reply 
that,  In  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  upon  which  I  would  be  willinR  to 
rely,  we  might  have  saved  weeks  of  de- 
bate, but,  nevertheless,  had  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  been  in 
effect,  a  bare  majority  could  have  cut  off 
debate. 

I  remind  both  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
I  was  quoting  from  Mr.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond's  article  with  respect  to  the  rail- 
road debate.  However,  I  rememljer  it. 
I  remember  It  quite  well.  I  remember 
coming  over  to  the  Senate.  I  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time, 
and  I  came  to  the  Senate  to  listen  to  the 
debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  with  thi.s 
statement.  We  have  done  quite  well 
under  this  rule  as  it  is  written  at  the 
present  time.  No  one  has  mfTered.  I 
believe  that  the  rule  ought  to  remain 
unchanged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  column  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drummond.  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FiLiBUSTEiia    Havk   Savid    Many    Libkkal 

Causes  in  the  Past 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  debate  on  changing  Senate  rule  XXII, 
which  would  Increase  the  action  power  of 
the  majority  and  decrease  the  delaying 
power  of  the  minority,  could  not  come  at  a 
better  time  than  right  at  the  ojaenlng  of 
Congress. 

No  major  legislation  will  be  ready  for  at 
least  a  month.  Important  hearings  can 
proceed.  There  will  be  ample  time  for  all 
the  argumenu  to  be  heard  without  holding 
anything  up. 

All  the  merit  is  not  on  one  side  in  this 
dispute.  The  issue  sometimes  geU  blurred 
because  of  the  tendency  to  use  epithets  in- 
stead of  looking  behind  the  words  to  see 
what  is  really  at  stake.  Flinmster.  for  ex- 
ample, hiuB  become  a  nasty  word  with  many 
Uberals  although  the  filibuster  has  been 
used  to  p«rotact  many  Uberal  causes. 

Before  arguing  what  should  be  done,  let's 
look  at  tlie  facts. 

Question.  What  does  rule  XXn  provide? 

Answer.  It  providea  that  there  shall  be  no 
cutting  off  debate  on  any  matter  unleea  6S 
Senators  in  the  new  Senate  vote  to  do  so. 


Question.  What  la  tb«  piupoae  of  this 
rule? 

Answer.  Its  end  purpose  Is  to  maks  turs 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  shaU  not  b« 
lightly  and  hastily  Imposed  upon  the  minor- 
ity. It  aocompUshss  this  snd  by  guarant*** 
Ing  that  thsr*  can  be  thorougb.  sxhaustlvs, 
and  s(uneUm«s  exhausting  dtbata.  It  makss 
sure  that  the  minority  sliall  havt  ample  op- 
portunity to  marshal  all  of  lU  strvngth,  all  '' 
of  Its  argumenu.  and  to  rally  public  opinion 
to  Its  Ride  if  possible. 

QuesUon;  When  doss  txhaxMtlT*  dsbat* 
snd  and  Bllbustertnt  begin? 

Answer:  There  la  no  easy  answsr  to  that 
one.  One  man's  filibuster  Is  another  man's 
debate.  Obviously  when  a  Senator  begins 
reading  the  telephone  book  or  counting  the 
inches  to  the  moon,  he  Is  abusing  the  privi- 
lege of  nearly  unlimited  debate. 

I  agree  emphatically  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  requirement  of  W  votes  to  end 
deb.-ite  is  excessive  and  should  be  reduced. 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  should  think  a  long 
time  before  making  It  too  easy  to  close  off 
debate.  I  think  that  closing  off  dcliate  by 
a  m.'ijorlty  vote  would  be  too  easy. 

Let  us  realize  that  it  has  not  always  been 
rule  XXII,  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate,  which  has 
stood  In  the  way  of  stopping  a  filibuster.  A 
determined  minority  can  usually  best  a  ma- 
jority In  part  populated  by  those  giving 
only  Upservlce  to  that  majority.  That  Is 
what  h.as  happened  more  than  once  when 
civil  rights  legislation  failed  prior  to  I9S7. 
It  has  as  often  been  the  weak  convictions  of 
the  majority  as  it  has  been  rule  XXII  which 
gave  the  filibuster  Its  strength. 

Extended  and  ezhausUve  debate  enabled 
Senator  George  Norria  to  prevent  the  Oov- 
ernment  from  selling  Muscle  Shoals  and  en- 
abled Senators  Robert  Taft  and  Clauds  Pep- 
per to  prevent  President  Truman  frooi  draft- 
ing striking  railway  workers  Into  the  Anny. 
Extended  and  exhaustive  debate  aeenu  to  me 
an  Invaluable  protection  for  every  minority 
group  In  the  Nation,  whether  political,  ra- 
cial, or  color. 

What  will  the  Senate  do  about  rule  XXII? 
It  will  do  one  of  three  things:  (1)  Beduce 
the  vote  required  to  cut  off  debate  •  •  •  M 
to  two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting: 
or  (3)  permit  a  simple  majority  to  end  de- 
bate, perhaps  after  some  time  limit. 

Among  these  three  alternatives.  I  like  the 
middle  course. 

It  win  make  it  less  dlfflcult  to  end  de- 
bate— but  not  too  easy. 

It  will  make  it  impossible  for  Senators  to 
put  their  vote  surreptitiously  against  ending 
debate  by  Just  absenting  themselves  from  the 
Senate.  It  will  make  them  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 

It  wiU  |}ermit  a  moderate  reform  to  be 
fairly  tried  before  voting  anything  more 
sweeping. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der whether  the  minority  leader  would 
yield  me  some  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  TechnlcaUy  I  should 
ask  for  time  from  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
10  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  but  I  think  technically 
I  am  using  the  proper  procedure. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  been  one 
to  insist  that  everything  must  go  my  way. 
I  have  always  been  willing,  after  I  have 
been  defeated  on  attempts  to  improve  a 
bill,  to  be  ready  to  vote  for  the  bill  if  it 
produces  any  significant  change.  I  voted 
for  the  voting  rights  bill  of  1957  even 


though  the  broader  civil  rights  section 
in  part  in  had  been  eliminated. 

However,  the  present  resolution  does 
not  improve  matters,  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  it.  I  believe  I  should  state 
the  reasons  why  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it. 

The  Senate  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  real  improvement  in  the  rules, 
but  it  has  failed  to  do  so.  It  turned 
down  a  perfectly  proper  proposal,  namely 
that  debate  could  be  limited  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  after  15  days  of  debate, 
and  that  thereafter  each  Senator  could 
speak  for  an  hour.  In  reahty.  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  this  mearvs  that  debate 
could  have  been  extended  on  any  one 
motion  for  some  4  to  6  weeks,  and  similar 
tactics  could  have  t>een  used  on  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  as  well  as  on  the  motion 
Itself.  Therefore  the  record  is  abundant- 
ly clear  that  the  motion  which  about  14 
Senators  proposed  would  have  provided 
for  abundant  debate. 

But  it  would  have  freed  the  majority 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  minority. 

We  failed  on  that  proposal.  Then 
another  proposal  was  advanced,  the  so- 
called  three-fifths  proposal.  I  believe 
everyone  of  us  who  had  voted  for  the 
majority  proposal  then  voted  for  the 
three-fifths  proposal,  and  eight  Senators 
in  addition.  Had  that  carried.  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  resolution.  It  did  not 
carry. 

Then  proposals  were  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  either  to  modify  or  to 
eliminate  section  3  of  the  resolution, 
which  made  the  rules  of  the  Senate  con- 
tinuous from  one  Congress  to  the  next 
Congress.  Had  either  one  of  these  car- 
ried. I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill. 

Therefore  the  resolution  in  its  final 
form,  comes  to  us  without  any  improve- 
ment whatsoever. 

It  is  F>erfectly  clear  from  the  record  of 
past  votes  over  the  years  in  the  Senate 
that  no  real  change  has  been  made  by 
section  one  of  the  bill.  It  is  clear  that  on 
measures  of  importance  on  which  a  fili- 
buster would  be  conducted,  virtually  the 
entire  membersliip  of  the  Senate  would 
be  present  on  the  floor  for  the  final  vote. 
Therefore  there  is  no  real  difference  be- 
tween two-thirds  of  the  total  member- 
ship, which  is  the  present  provision,  and 
two-thirds  of  tliose  present  and  voting 
under  the  Johnson  resolution. 

On  civil  right;  measures  I  think  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  this  could  not  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  requirement  for  cloture  of 
more  than  two  votes,  possibly  less  than 
that,  becau.se  on  such  measures,  the  ab- 
sentees would  oiily  be  northerners,  not 
southerners.  This  proposal  therefore 
does  not  diminish  the  real  power  of  a 
minority  to  prevent  a  vote  being  taken 
by  a  majority. 

Section  3  is  a  distinct  step  backward. 
It  gives  strong  moral  authority,  and  pos- 
sibly constitutional  authority,  for  con- 
tinuing this  restrictive  provision  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Congress,  and  thus 
making  it  more  difficult  to  modify  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Section  2  may  be  a  slight  step  forward, 
but  not  a  very  great  step,  because  In 
practice,  on  the  rules  change  which  most 
interests  me,  I  think  a  two-thirds  re- 


quirement will  be  as  effective  in  prevent- 
ing a  vote  from  being  taken  as  unanimous 
consent;  and  in  addition  the  two-thirds 
requirement  can  seldom  be  met  on  issues 
of  civil  rights. 

So  I  see  no  real  Improvement  over  the 
present  situation  effected  by  the  resolu- 
tion as  a  whole.  Under  those  conditions, 
I  see  no  reason  why  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  Improve  conditions  should  vote 
for  the  resolution. 

I  can  see  many  reasons  why  Senators 
should  not  vote  for  it.  We  who  feel  this 
matter  Ncry  keenly  will  t>e  Judged,  in 
part,  on  how  we  vote  on  tlie  adoption 
of  the  resolution.  I  will  not  Judge  my 
colleagues,  but  the  public  will  be  judging 
us.  If  we  vote  for  the  resolution,  it  will 
be  said,  "Well,  it  must  have  been  an 
improvement,  or  else  you  would  not  have 
voted  for  it."  But  it  is  not  an  improve- 
ment. 

Moreover,  it  may  act  as  soothing  sirup 
to  lull  the  conscience  of  America,  so  that 
the  drive  to  decrease  the  danger  of  the 
filibuster  will  be  slowed.  There  is  a  very 
skilled  group  of  public  relations  men  who 
are  ready  to  do  just  that.  So  a  vote  for 
the  resolution  may  be  regarded  as  tacit 
approval  of  the  measure,  as  being  some- 
thing which  the  country  should  favor, 
should  accept,  and  should  not  question  in 
the  future. 

I  believe  this  situation  has  to  be 
changed.  I  believe  the  present  filibuster 
rules  of  the  Senate  must  be  changed.  It 
will  be  much  more  dififlcult  to  change 
the.se  rules  as  a  result  of  the  action  today 
and  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
Senate  resolution.  It  will  be  made  still 
harder  by  every  northern  and  western 
affirmative  vote. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  civil-rights 
program  and  the  advocates  of  civil 
rights  led  up  the  Appian  Way,  with  fet- 
ters and  shackles  upon  them,  and 
marched  into  the  forum  of  Washington 
as  prisoners  of  war  and  exhibited  to  the 
populace,  as  the  Romans  used  to  bring 
back  those  whom  they  had  conquered  in 
combat,  in  cages,  laden  down  with  irons 
and  shackles.  I  will  not  be  led  up  to  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  with  those  shackles 
around  me.  I  have  always  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  for  those  de- 
feated by  the  Romans  to  have  died  on 
the  field  than  to  have  been  led  in  chains 
before  some  Caesar. 

I  may  have  some  embarrassing  com- 
pany among  those  who  also  will  vote 
against  the  resolution.  I  know  that  a 
considerable  number,  probably  most  of 
the  opponents  of  civil  rights,  and  most 
of  the  defenders  of  the  filibuster,  will 
vote  against  the  measure.  I  know  what 
will  be  said:  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  said  to  be  allied  with 
the  Senators  from  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia.  They  may  be  as  embar- 
rassed in  our  company  as  we  are  in 
theirs. 

I  say,  in  all  seriousness,  that  I  regard 
their  opposition  to  the  resolution  as 
purely  symbolic.  They  have  won  a  great 
victory  with  the  aid  of  their  skilled  field 
marshal  and  with  the  aid  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  leadership  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  too.  "Iliey  have  been  able 
to  blunt,  and  not  only  to  blunt,  but  to 


reverse,  the  drives  for  civil  rights  and  an 
effective  antifiUbuster  rule  which  seemed 
so  promising  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 
Whatever  they  may  say  on  the  floor.  I 
feel  certain  that  in  their  Inmost  being 
they  are  chuckling.  This  has  been  a 
great  day  for  them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICKR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
be  granted  6  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  my  distin- 
guished colleague  6  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

This  has  been  a  gieat  victory  for  them. 
I  am  sure  that  while  they  may  not  say 
this  openly,  they  know  what  has  hap- 
pened. It  is  a  great  victory  which  has 
been  won  for  them  by  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  Senate. 

The  old  bipartisan  coalition  has  been 
working  beautifully :  Conservative 
southerners  on  the  Democratic  side; 
conservative  Republicans  on  the  other 
side.  This  is  the  coalition  which  has 
been  operating  for  20  years.  It  is  still  in 
effect. 

Now  I  shall  say  something  which  will 
hurt  me,  but  in  the  interest  of  fairness  I 
have  to  say  it.  They  have  been  joined  in 
this  struggle  largely,  but  not  exclusively, 
by  the  small  States,  particularly  States 
of  the  West. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico,  but  I 
must  continue. 

I  criticize  no  Senator  for  his  vote;  but 
if  we  examine  the  votes,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  third  element  has  now  been  added 
to  the  coalition,  namely,  most  of  the 
small  States  of  the  West.  This  is  not 
an  invariable  rule.  There  are  exceptions 
to  it,  and  I  say  all  honor  and  credit  for 
those  exceptions.  But  we  now  have  a 
coalition,  in  the  main,  of  the  Mountain 
States,  the  small  Western  States  with 
the  old  coalition  of  conservative  Repub- 
licans and  Southern  Democrats. 

The  people  of  the  industrial  States, 
which  have  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  population  and  pay  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  taxes,  are 
left  out  in  the  cold,  with  no  attention 
paid  to  them.  The  new  coalition  now 
constitutes  the  political  power  in  the 
Senate. 

This  coalition  has  been  able  to  fasten 
its  rule  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  propose  to  bless  it  with 
my  vote. 

I  shall  not  criticize  either  in  public  or 
in  private  any  of  my  colleagues  who  vote 
differently  from  me.  I  shall  not  accuse 
them  of  deserting  the  ship.  I  think 
they  take  their  stand  on  honest  ground. 
But  I  think  they  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. 

This  has  been  a  black  day  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stotes.  The  majority 
has  virtually  said  that  in  the  foreseeable 
future  there  will  be  no  meaningful  civil 
rights  legislation.  It  has  said  that  a 
small  minority  of  the  Senators  can  pre- 
vent action  desired  by  a  majority  of  the 
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Senators,  and  a  stlU  larger  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country. 

The  majority  has  placed  the  seal  of 
anproval  upon  John  C.  Calhoim's  doc- 
trine of  "concurrent  majority";  namely, 
that  the  representatives  of  one  section  of 
the  country  can  veto  a  measure  desired 
by  the  Nation  m  a  whole. 

May  I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  can  impose  its 
veto  in  civil  rights  matters  is  a  section  in 
which  political  control  is  exercised  by  a 
relative  minority,  by  means  of  the  poll 
tax.  by  the  disqualification  of  Negroes, 
and  so  forth.  So  there  will  be  a  minority 
of  a  minority  section  of  the  country  vir- 
tually preventing  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
from  acting. 

Those  are  the  realities  which  I  do  not 
propose  to  bless  with  my  vote.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  resolution.  I  shall  not 
cease  to  struggle  on  civil  rights,  because 
It  is  an  issue  which  should  be  kept  be- 
fore the  American  public.  But  the 
chances  of  our  getting  civil  rights  legis- 
lation In  the  near  future  are  extremely 
sUght. 

I  think  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  this  body  has  made  a 
crucial  mistake,  one  which  will  return 
to  haimt  my  party,  not  merely  in  1960, 
but  also  in  the  years  ahead.  I  think  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  has 
made  a  similar  mistake. 

I  shudder  for  the  future  of  my  coun- 
try, when  great  reforms  which  are 
needed  can  be  prevented  by  a  minority 
of  a  minority.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
will  happen,  because  we  are  making  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  peaceful  and 
constitutional  processes  to  provide  some 
solution  for  the  injustices  under  which 
millions  of  our  fellow  Americans  suffer. 
God  protect  us  from  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  this  fateful  day. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  Johnson  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  proud  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  position  just  announced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
shall  summarize  as  best  I  can.  and 
quickly,  the  reasons  for  the  vote  against 
the  resolution  which  some  of  us  will  cast 
this  evening.  Since  I  spoke  earlier  this 
afternoon,  there  have  been  some  cloak- 
room meetings  of  those  of  us  who  from 
the  very  beginning  have  supported  the 
Douglas-Humphrey-Case  of  New  Jersey- 
Javits  proposal,  and  later  the  Cooper- 
Morton  proposal.  As  a  result  of  those 
conversations,  we  find  that  our  ranks 
have  become  divided  with  respect  to  the 
final  vote.  I  shall  summarize  very 
quickly  the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote 
against  the  Johnson  resolution. 

First,  I  want  to  answer  the  half-a-loaf 
argument  made  by  some  of  my  friends 
who  are  now  announcing  that  they  are 
going  to  vote  for  the  Johnson  resolution. 
Their  argument  is  that  it  contains  some 
advance  in  the  fight  to  check  the  fili- 
buster in  the  Senate.  As  I  said  in  con- 
versation with  some  of  them  this  after- 
noon, the  arithmetic  does  not  show  that 
what  they  claim  is  true,  because  from 
1917  to  1949,  when  the  voting  formula 
of  the  Johnson  resolution  was  in  effect 
in  the  Senate  (the  Senate  was  not  able 
to  muster  a  single  vote  that  would  block 


a  filibuster  on  a  civil  rights  issue.  What 
makes  anyone  think  that  is  going  to 
change  in  the  future?  In  fact,  I  think 
that  the  action  that  is  being  taken  in  the 
Senate  tonight  v/ill  strengthen  the  mi- 
nority in  the  Senate  which  is  able  to 
exercise  its  will  upon  the  majority  to  pre- 
vent good  legislation  from  passing. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  chal- 
lenge has  been  made  from  time  to  time 
that  the  threat  of  a  filibuster  has  never 
prevented  legislation  from  being  pa.ssed 
on  the  floor.  I  answered  that  argument 
the  other  night,  naming  specific  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  that  were  blocked 
in  committee,  and  in  the  Senate  by  the 
mere  threat  of  a  filibuster.  But  this 
afternoon  we  find  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender),  in  his  argu- 
ment, specifyins  legislation  that  has 
been  blocked  as  £i  result  of  the  threat  of 
filibuster. 

To  the  half-a-loafers.  I  want  to  say 
they  will  not  even  get  a  slice  of  legisla- 
tive bread  out  of  the  Johnson  proposal; 
all  they  will  gei;  will  be  the  political 
wrapper,  and  that  is  not  edible.  The 
Johnson  proposal  will  not  make  it  any 
easier  to  stop  filibusters  in  the  Senate 
than  it  was  from  1917  to  1949.  But.  it 
is  said,  paragraph  2  of  section  3  in  the 
Johnson  proposal  provides: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  chanjed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

I  never  expected  to  hear  any  of  the 
proponents  of  the  Humphrey -Douglas- 
Javits-Case  position  in  this  debate  say 
that  this  was  any  gain,  because  what 
has  been  their  theory?  I  have  never  ac- 
cepted their  theory  that  the  Senate 
is  not  a  continuing  body  because  under 
article  I.  section  5  of  the  Constitution, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress 
the  Senate  has  the  power  to  adopt  its 
own  rules.  Do  Senators  think  they  can 
change  the  Constitution  by  adopting  the 
Johnson  resolution?  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  amended 
by  any  such  procedure.  Therefore,  para- 
graph 2  of  section  3  of  the  Johnson  pro- 
posal is  but  poLtical  window  dressing. 
It  is  but  decoy  bait.  It  has  no  legal  effect 
on  any  future  Congress.  Mr.  President, 
because  this  Senate  cannot  bind  a 
future  Senate  under  article  I.  section  5, 
of  the  Constitution.  Every  lawyer  in  the 
Senate  knows  it.  or  should  know  it. 

So.  Mr.  Presid(jnt.  I  speak  as  one  who 
has  never  accepted  the  idea  that  the 
Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body.  It  is 
for  some  things;  but  as  a  continuing 
body  the  Senate  always  has  the  right, 
under  article  I.  section  5,  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  adopt  new  rules  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress.  I  am  not  going 
to  swallow  the  kind  of  bait  held  out  to 
me  by  the  majority  leader  as  a  justifi- 
cation or  a  rationalization  or  an  alibi 
to  vote  for  this  lesolution. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  yields  to  no 
one  here  in  the  Sienate  for  the  protection 
of  minority  rights,  I  say  to  my  friends 
that  I  recognize  no  minority  right  that 
permits  any  small  group  of  willful  men 
to  prevent  the  people  of  this  country 
from  having  legislation  that  an  elected 
majority,   after  full  debate,  decides   in 


the  Senate  la  In  the  public  Interest.  That 
is  basic  to  self-government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  basic  to  self- 
government.  Under  the  D:uglas  pro- 
posal, or  the  Morse  proposal,  the  minor- 
ity is  fully  protected  for  days  and  days 
of  debate.  I  am  not  going,  in  the  name 
of  liberalism,  to  vote  for  the  Johnson 
proposal  on  the  basis  of  the  fallacious 
argument  that  it  is  the  way  to  protect 
minority  rights. 

The  last  argument  is  an  ad  homlnem 
one,  which  was  actually  made  to  us  in 
conferences  today.  The  question  is 
asked,  "Do  you  really  want  to  vote  and 
have  the  Congressional  Record  show 
you  voted  on  the  same  side  of  an  issue:- 
as  the  southern  supporters  of  the  fili- 
buster in  the  Senate?" 

If  I  ever  heard  of  an  ad  homlnem  argu- 
ment, that  is  it.  My  only  answer  to  it  la 
to  ask  the  question.  Is  the  Johnson  pro- 
posal in  the  interest  of  the  public?  In 
my  judgment,  this  debate  has  shown  it 
is  not.  I  do  not  care  who  else  votes  for 
my  pKJSition,  and  for  what  reason.  I 
know  that  there  ffre  a  good  many  south- 
ern Senators  who  are  going  to  vote 
against  the  Johnson  proposal;  but,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed  out, 
the  Johnson  proposal  has  not  in  any  way 
effectively  Jeopardized  the  position  these 
men  take  in  favor  of  the  filibuster  in  the 
Senate. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  Johnson 
proposal  because  I  cannot  reconcile  It 
with  the  Democratic  Party's  platform 
of  1952  and  1956.  I  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  majority-vote  rule  in  the  Senate.  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  public  interest.  I  shall  be  proud 
to  have  my  descendants  read  that  I  did 
not  cast  any  vote  based  on  an  argument 
of  expediency  and  a  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 

Lausche].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  Senate  can- 
not, by  a  rule,  change  a  condition  de- 
clared by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  opinion,  for  the  Senate 
to  pretend  that  it  is  able  to  adopt  rules 
which  would  restrict  the  right  of  future 
Senates  to  act  is  completely  meaningless 
and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Secondly,  I  voted  for  the  Morton 
amendment  believing  that  a  60 -percent 
rule  would  be  a  fair  rule  and  reasonably 
capable  of  bringing  filibusters  to  an  end. 
I  do  not  believe  the  resolution  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  makes 
it  possible,  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
and  facility,  after  prolonged,  honest  de- 
bate which  has  converted  itself  Into  a 
filibuster,  to  bring  a  filibuster  to  an  end. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  proposition 
that  the  Senate  can  adopt  a  rule  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  I  do  not  feel 
that  a  rule  providing  for  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting  is  ade- 
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quate  to  bring  a  filibuster  to  an  end.  On 
that  ground,  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Bifr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Chavez]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  recoid  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Senate  would  indicate  to  any- 
one who  is  reasonable  that  I  am  just  as 
liberal  as  is  any  otlier  Member  of  this 
body.  I  do  not  try  to  be  professional 
about  it.  however. 

The  question  of  \vhether  or  not  the 
rule  should  be  chanred  is  another  mat- 
ter. The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
stated  that  he  wants  to  be  able  to  vote 
on  civil  rights.  I  ^vould  be  willing  to 
vote  right  now,  and  I  think  that  I  would 
vote  on  his  side.  Eiut  that  is  not  the 
issue  before  us.  Thf'  issue  is  whether  or 
not  the  Senate  is  to  change  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  sorry  for  the 
advancement  and  Uie  progress — politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic — which  the 
United  States  of  America  has  made  up 
to  this  moment  under  rule  XXn? 
Hence,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  ques- 
tion of  liberality  is  not  involved.  The 
question  is  whether  we  shall  carry  on 
those  policies  which  have  made  for  the 
progress  of  this  Nation. 

I  personally  do  not  think  I  would  be 
here  in  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  my  colleague  frcm  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona would  be  in  the  Senate,  if  the  Sen- 
ate were  as  limited  in  debate  as  the 
House  is.  The  big  States  would  have 
blocked  us.  When  tlie  Senate  was  cre- 
ated, the  Founding  F.ithers  had  the  idea 
that.  Irrespective  of  how  much  popula- 
tion any  State,  the  State  of  4;ilinols, 
might  have,  for  example,  each  State 
should  have  equal  rei>resentation  in  the 
Senate,  now  and  forever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  WlI  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  For  now  and  forever 
the  two  Senators  from  Illinois  cannot 
checkmate  the  two  Senators  from  New 
Mexico,  no  matter  what  our  State  popu- 
lation.   We  belong  to  the  Union  also. 

So  far  as  the  southerners  are  con- 
cerned, the  Civil  War  was  over  many 
years  ago;  the  South  is  a  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  am  not  vot- 
ing because  they  are  southerners.  I  am 
voting  because  I  think  it  is  right  that  we 
should  carry  on  in  the  American  way. 
Illinois  has  no  more  Senators  than  New 
Mexico  has.  and  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  lUinoL;  that  we  shall  take 
care  of  ourselves  anj  where.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  Johnson  resolution  no 
matter  whom  It  may  hurt. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  vote  for  the  Johnson  res- 


olution because  it  represents.  In  section 
1,  an  aflarmative,  though  very  small,  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  controlling  the 
filibuster. 

Also  the  resolution,  by  section  2,  will 
eliminate  thc^^undoubtedly  invalid  ex- 
emption from  any  cloture  at  all  of  mo- 
tions to  take  up  changes  in  the  rules. 

I  have  considered  carefully  whether 
these  very  small  gains  would  be  out- 
weighed by  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
which  purports  to  Umit  the  power  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
Congress,  to  adopt  new  rules.  I  have 
concluded  that,  under  the  Constitution, 
section  3  would  not,  and  could  not,  have 
that  effect.  To  that  extent,  section  3  is 
a  nullity. 

It  is  highly  distasteful  to  vote  for  a 
measure  which  contains  an  invalid  pro- 
vision— a  provision  which  I  would  oppose 
to  the  end  if  it  had  any  binding  effect. 
Yet  I  have  finally  concluded  that,  for  me. 
It  Is  nofa  sufficient  reason  to  forego  such 
improvement,  however  slight,  as  the  res- 
olution represents  in  the  respects  already 
mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  this  in  no 
way  involves  any  criticism  at  all  of  any 
Members  who  wanted,  with  me,  to  obtain 
an  effective  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  will  vote  against  the  res- 
olution. I  agree  with  them  utterly  that 
it  is  a  very  sorry  day  for  the  Senate  when 
this  good  chance  to  make  an  effective 
change  has  l)een  wasted. 

But  while  the  battle  has  been  lost,  the 
war  has  not  been  lost;  and  eventually — 
and.  I  hoi>e.  very  soon — what  we  have 
failed  to  do  here  today  will  be  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

[Mr.  SCHOEPPKL].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  interest  of  conserving  time  during 
the  closing  minutes  of  the  detjate  on  the 
resolution  which  is  before  us,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  some  remarks  I  have 
prepared  in  favor  of  Senate  Resolution  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemint  bt  Senatok  Schokppel 

There  Is  a  story  that  on  his  return  from 
France,  where  he  was  serving  his  country 
while  the  Constitution  was  being  written, 
Thomas  Jefferson  called  on  President  Wash- 
ington. At  the  breakfast  table  Jefferson  de- 
manded to  know  why  Washington  had  agreed 
to  a  Aecond  Chamber  in  the  legislature. 
"Why."  asked  Washington,  "did  you  pour 
thatTjpffee  Into  the  saucer?"  "To  cool  It," 
replied  Jefferson.  "Even  so,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "we  pour  legislation  into  the  senatorial 
saucer  to  cool  It." 

James  Madison,  one  of  the  great  scholars 
among  the  Pounding  Fathers,  succinctly  put 
It  thus :  "The  use  of  the  Senate  Is  to  consist 
In  Its  proceeding  with  more  coolness,  with 
more  system,  and  with  more  wisdom,  than 
the  popular  branch." 

This  story  and  this  quotation  Illustrates 
what  the  writers  of  the  Constitution  con- 
sidered to  be  the  foremost  quality  of  the 
projected  Senate:  its  unparalleled  ability 
to  provide  full  and  deliberate  attention  to  all 
important  measures.  To  gag  the  Senate  with 
a  rule  which  would  allow  cloture  at  the  whim 


of  a  mere  majority  would  destroy  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  said  that  tlie  Senate  sits  In  a 
kind  of  appellate  capacity  in  relation  to  the 
Hoxxse  of  Representatives.  The  right  to  free 
and  full  debate  permits  the  Senate  to  inspect 
with  all  necessary  care  prop>08ed  legislation. 
It  permits  time  for  public  opinion  to  be  fully 
Informed  and  to  express  itself.  Democracy 
simply  cannot  function,  Mr.  President,  If  the 
electorate  Is  not  fully  Informed.  The  great 
freedom  of  debate  and  discussion  which  char- 
acterizes the  Senate  is  an  Invaluable  method 
for  attaining  that  goal. 

We  are  also  greatly  concerned  In  the  Senate 
with  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority. This  Is  also  an  element  of  democratic 
government,  but  one  which  Is  often  forgotten 
by  an  arrogant  majority.  The  relatively  easy 
imposition  of  cloture  would  threaten  the 
minority  with  a  virtual  dictatorship  of  the 
majority.  Cloture  Is  a  tool  which  lends  Itself 
to  the  building  of  political  machines,  ma- 
chines that  would  increase  In  power  to  the 
detriment  of  the  individual  Senator  as  well 
as  the  minority. 

Without  this  freedom  of  speech  the  Senate 
would  shortly  become  another  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  I  do  not  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  that  great  body — rushing  measures 
through  at  breakneck  speed  with  only  scanty 
consideration  of  the  complexlUea  that  so 
often  surround  the  problems  with  which  we 
deal. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration 
spouted  about  the  practice  of  the  filibuster. 
We  must  remember  that  It  U  a  weapon  very 
seldom  used.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  a 
weapon  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  as  a  protec- 
tion of  vital  sectional  Interests.  It  Is  highly 
doubtful.  In  my  opinion,  that  any  proposed 
legislation  which  could  arouse  such  antago- 
nism as  to  goad  opponents  Into  the  use  of  the 
filibuster  can  do  the  unity  of  the  country 
much  good. 

No  really  vital  piece  of  legislation,  sincerely 
and  determinedly  desired  by  a  great  majority, 
has  ever  been  permanently  defeated  by  a 
filibuster.  A  determined  majority  eventually 
gets  Its  way.  But  we  know  that  many  unde- 
sirable pieces  of  legislation  have  been  de- 
feated by  debate  that  has  run  Its  full  covirse. 
Any  rule,  any  freedom,  Is  subject  to  abuse; 
and  I  would  not  deny  that  the  freedom  of 
speech  permitted  In  the  Senate  Is  occasion- 
ally misused.  But  so  is  the  freedom  of  the 
press  abused  on  occasion;  so  are  other  free- 
doms misapplied.  Surely  we  would  not  abol- 
ish those  freedoms  because  of  their  Infre- 
quent misuse. 

Rule  XXII,  as  it  presently  stands,  undoubt- 
edly makes  the  Imposition  of  cloture  defi- 
nitely dUScult.  While  l>ellevlng  In  the  fullest 
possible  debate,  I  also  believe  that,  once  that 
debate  has  taken  place,  once  the  public  has 
been  fully  informed  and  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  Itself,  then  the  Senate 
should  be  able,  if  It  is  fully  determined  to 
do  so,  to  come  to  a  vote  on  crucial  Issues. 
For  this  reason  I  support  the  suggestion  that 
rule  XXII  be  changed  so  that  cloture  may 
be  Imposed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

I  support  Senate  Resolution  5  as  a  con- 
structive piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
maining request  for  time  has  come  from 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ;  and  at  this  time 
I  yield  him  5  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  dubious 
honor  of  participating  far  more  than 
one  of  my  years  of  service  in  the  Senate 
should  have  participated  in  the  debate. 
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on  this  side.  I  would  be  stating  less 
than  the  truth  if  I  did  not  state  that  I 
have  had  a  hard  time  in  connection  with 
my  consideration  of  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  supported, 
successively,  the  Douglas  plan,  of  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  principal  pro- 
tagonist in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  then  the  Morton- 
Cooper  plan,  which  provided  for  the  in- 
voking of  cloture  on  the  affirmative 
votes  of  60  percent  or  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

I  certainly  think  that  on  the  basis  of 
those  two  affirmative  votes,  no  one  can 
say  that  I  am  unreasonable.  However.  I 
shall  have  to  take  my  chances  as  to  that. 
Mr.  President,  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case). 
and  I  have  been  hotly  engaged  in  this 
flght,  and  we  are  about  to  take  diver- 
gent paths.  We  will  win  the  war,  al- 
though we  may  have  lost  this  battle. 

In  that  connection  I  have  to  answer 
this  question:  What  soldiers  will  flght 
the  war,  or  who  will  be  around  to  fight 
it?  I  think  that  is  a  question  I  have  to 
answer. 

Mr.  President,  after  prayerful  consid- 
eration— bearing  in  mind  that  I  served 
on  a  two-man  subcommittee  which 
fought  this  battle  through  long  hearings 
and  great  difficulties,  and  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  writing  the  rejjort  with  respect 
to  the  position  we  have  taken  on  the 
floor,  and  that  I  hope  to  have  the  honor, 
so  long  as  the  people  of  my  State  allow 
me  to  remain  in  the  Senate,  to  continue 
this  fight  with  dignity  and  with  propriety 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  at  the 
right  time.  I  find  it  difficult  to  say  to 
myself  that  I  can  in  1961  rise  for  an 
argument  similar  to  this  one  unless  I 
have  kept  intact  my  position  at  least  as 
a  lawyer.  I  would  be  willing  to  abandon 
that  position  as  a  lawyer  if  I  saw  a 
meaningful  gain  in  what  we  are  offered 
by  the  Johnson  resolution.  But,  Mr. 
President,  history  shows  us  that  it  is 
meaningless  and  is  no  gain  at  all,  because 
the  same  rule  resulted  in  the  fact  that 
only  four  filibusters  have  been  success- 
fully ended  since  1917;  and  that  occurred 
xmder  the  rule  contained  in  the  Johnson 
resolution,  not  under  the  rule  now  in  the 
Senate  rules.  So  by  means  of  the  John- 
son resolution,  as  I  see  it,  we  shall  gain 
nothing  on  that  score. 

As  for  a  filibuster  on  the  question  of  a 
rules  change,  I  state  advisedly  that  is 
dead.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a 
filibuster  on  a  rules  change,  whether  be- 
cause of  the  Vice  President's  ruling  or 
because  of  the  self-restraint  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  might  filibuster.  I  believe  that 
such  a  filibuster  is  dead,  because  I  believe 
that  such  Members  will  realize  that  to 
filibuster  would  be  very  much  against 
their  interests. 

What  is  left  is — In  all  honesty — this 
question:  What  is  the  constitutional 
question  which  I,  as  a  lawyer,  have  to 
an.swer? 

Mr.  President,  as  a  lawyer  I  am  deeply 
convinced  that  one  Senate  has  no  right 
to  bind  a  succeeding  Senate.  I  think 
that  is  fundamental.  We  can  make 
rules  for  ourselves,  but  we  cannot  bind 
tiio3e  who  follow  us. 


I  do  not  know  what  important  issues 
may  arise  during  the  years  down  the 
corridor  of  time.  I  shall  keep  my  powder 
dry,  so  that  I  cstn  flght  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tional issue  for  the  country  in  the  days 
ahead,  an  issue  which  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  th(;  infinitesimal  change  in 
rule  XXn  which  is  sought  to  be  made 
by  the  particular  Johnson  resolution  un- 
der consideration,  if  it  is  a  meaningful 
change  at  all — and  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
I  feel  I  must  vote  "Nay." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamaraI. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  debate  earlisr  today  on  the  Douglas 
amendment  to  permit  a  constitutional 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  limit  debate 
after  proper  steps  were  taken,  I  said  we 
had  two  goals  in  thl.s  issue. 

These  goals,  briefly  stated,  were  these: 
First,  to  brinir  about  a  greater  degree 
of  democracy  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  eas- 
ing the  filibuster  hammerlock  that  has 
too  often  immobilized  this  body. 

Second,  to  permit  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  this  body  In  the 
normal  course  of  events  for  considera- 
tion on  its  merits. 

Now.  as  we  come  to  a  flnal  vote  on  the 
resolution,  I  must  ask  myself  this  ques- 
tion: Will  the  Johnson  resolution,  now 
before  us,  enable  us  to  make  either  or 
both  of  these  goals? 

Will  the  Johnson  resolution,  which 
simply  says  virtually  the  same  thing  as 
the  present  rule  XXII,  do  anything  to 
make  the  Senate  any  more  democratic? 
Will  the  Johnson  resolution,  if  adopt- 
ed, make  it  any  easier  for  us  to  get  civil 
rights  legislation  before  the  Senate  for 
the  consideration  it  deserves? 

The  answer  to  these  questions,  Mr. 
President,  is  an  emphatic  "No." 

Since  it  meets  neither  of  the  impor- 
tant criteria,  1  am  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  Johnson  resolution. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  fool  the  people 
of  Michigan  into  thinking  that  progress 
has  been  made  here  today. 

The  Johnson  resolution  is  worthless — 
and.  in  fact,  it  may  be  even  worse  than 
that. 

I  will  not  vote  f(^  it — because  if  I  did 
I  fear  I  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to 
the  people  of  my  State,  whom  I  have  the 
honor  in  part  of  representing  in  this  au- 
gust body. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  a  new 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  extreme  interest  the  debate 
on  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  its 
rules  and  the  need  In  the  Senate  for  an 
effective  cloture  rule. 

The  debate  has  given  me  a  new  per- 
sp)ective  into  the  history  of  the  Senate 
and  certainly  great  awareness  of  the 
body  of  tradition  which  lies  with  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

My  vote  on  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  5  will  be  "nay."  My  vote  will 
not  be  an  easy  vote  for  me  to  cast.    I 


feel  that  my  position  on  the  resolution 
submitted  and  so  vigorously  advocated 
by  our  majority  leader  and  cosponsored 
by  the  minority  leader,  should  be  made 
clear  in  the  record. 

If  I  could  believe  that  the  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  5  and  the  subsequent 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  of  the 
86th  Congress  would  make  it  really  more 
likely  that  cloture  could  be  Invoked  In  a 
debate  over  civil  rights  legislation.  I 
would  support  the  resolution. 

Or  if  I  felt  that  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  5  would  make  It  less  difficult 
for  future  Senates  to  change  the  rules  so 
as  to  provide  for  majority  cloture,  then  I 
would  support  Senate  Resolution  5. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  belief  that 
neither  of  these  criteria  has  been  met. 
As  the  father  of  eight  small  children, 
I  have  seen  some  trading  engaged  in  at 
home.  Sometimes  the  trade  is  an  apple 
for  a  plum  or  a  baseball  for  a  book. 
Once  in  a  while — usually  when  the  older 
children  are  negotiating  with  the  young- 
sters— it  is  a  trade  of  a  marble  for  a 
wrist  watch.  To  me  Senate  Resolution 
5  looks  very  much  like  a  marble  for  the 
advocates  of  effective  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  a  wrist  watch  for  those  who 
oppose  it. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  there  any  other  requests  for 
time? 
Several  Sekators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
minority  leader  have  any  requests  for 
time? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  brief 
statement  and  then  I  shall  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  If  the  aids  of 
the  Senators  will  notify  Senators,  we 
will  proceed  to  a  flnal  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  the  resolution.       

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.    Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  have  said — many  times  for 
many  purposes — that  the  Senate  could 
not  and  would  never  change  rule  XXII. 
Or.  at  the  least,  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  change  could  be  wroiight 
only  after  protracted  debate — and  at  the 
price  of  a  fundamental  change  in  th^ 
nature  of  the  Senate  itself. 

Yet,  here  we  are,  ready  to  bring  the 
changing  of  rule  XXn  to  a  decision  on 
this,  our  third  full  working  day  of  the 
session. 

I  think  the  Senate  deserves  com- 
mendation and  respect  for  proceeding 
as  It  has.  I  also  believe  that  some 
would  do  well  to  reexamine  their  ap- 
praisals of  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  the  will  of  the  people  that  is  re- 
flected here.  That  will  is  a  will — In  all 
sections — for  progress,  for  unity,  for 
reason,  and  for  courage.  All  these  high 
goals  have  been  served  by  the  Senate's 
course. 

We  are  making  progress. 
We  are  perfecting  our  imlty. 
We  are  maintaining  reason. 
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And  the  Senators  are.  I  believe,  mani- 
festing a  courage  worthy  of  those  who 
sent  them  here. 

We  make  progress  by  providing  that  a 
majority  cannot  be  immobilized  when  it 
has  the  will  to  proceed. 

We  perfect  unity  by  assuring  that  mi- 
norities will  not  be  overridden  without  a 
right  of  hearing. 

We  maintain  reason  by  providing  that 
there  will  be  no  procedural  gap  in  the 
Senate  rules  to  which  no  standard  of 
responsibility  applies. 

These,  certainly,  are  gains. 

The  greatest  gain  of  all  is  the  high 
standard  of  courage  which  the  Senate 
sets  here  as  an  example. 

This  issue  is  fraught  with  strong  feel- 
ings. It  is  clearly  the  most  divisive  do- 
mestic issue  of  our  times.  There  is 
abroad  a  popular  clamor  which  holds 
division  itself  to  be  preferable  to  resolu- 
tion. This  Senate  has  had  the  courage 
to  reject  that  doctrine  and.  In  so  doing, 
to  shine  a  bright  ray  of  hope  into  an 
area  too  long  darkened  by  intemperance 
and  intolerance. 

Let  us  examine  what  has  happened 
here,  for  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned 
which  apply  on  a  broader  scale. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  some 
that  the  Senate  could  not  work  its  will. 
This  belief  has  been  broadcast  widely. 
The  idea  has  been  fostered  that  to  make 
progress  at  all  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
stroy and  demolish  tlie  Senate  as  the  in- 
stitution it  has  been  since  the  Republic 
was  founded. 

This  course  ignores — and  hsw  always 
Ignored — a  fundamental  fact:  that  the 
institutions  of  our  fr(?edom  serve  us  only 
in  proportion  to  our  willingness  to  un- 
derstand their  or>eration  and  our  dili- 
gence in  making  them  work  successfully. 

Thus,  there  have  been  those  who  were 
more  eager  to  attack  the  Senate  than  to 
come  to  an  understanding  of  it.  They 
were  more  willing  to  destroy  it  for  its 
weaknesses  than  to  put  in  the  hours  nec- 
essary to  use  its  strengths  to  serve  the 
Nation. 

I,  for  one,  have  never  accepted  the 
proposition  that  the  Senate  could  not 
work  its  will.  The  evidence  against  this 
is  far  too  conclusive. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senators  that  in 
1957  this  Senate  passed  the  first  civil 
rights  legislation  in  nearly  a  century — 
amid  many  forecasts  that  it  could  not  be 
done. 

Yet  it  was  done. 

There  was  no  filibuster. 

There  was  no  cloture. 

There  were  12  separate  votes  taken — 
Including  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  refer  the 
bill  back  to  committee  after  passage  and 
a  vote  on  concurrence  in  House  amend- 
ments. 

The  Senate  worked  its  will  then — just 
as  the  Senate  is  working  Its  will  now. 

What.  I  ask.  best  served  the  Nation? 
The  labors  here  to  achieve  resolution 
of  the  issue — or  the  efforts  made  outside 
the  Senate  to  persuade  elements  of  our 
populace  that  no  resolution  would  be 
iforthcoming? 

My  point  is  this:  There  are  some  who 
stand  on  the  ground  that  our  Institu- 
tions are  not  res[>onsive  to  the  times 
and  that  those  institutions  must  be 
swept  away  if  progress  Is  to  ^e  made. 


This  appeal  Is  not  supportable.  Rather, 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  time  and 
progress  have  passed  them  by.  The 
people  are  now  ready  for  men  who  are 
willing  to  work  to  make  the  institutions 
of  free  men  serve  responsibly.  The 
r)eople,  likewise,  recognize  the  falsity  of 
the  expediency  which  would  destroy 
those  institutions  as  .the  easier  way. 

The  resolution  before  the  Senate 
now — and  the  fact  that  it  is  here — testify 
to  the  courage  and  the  conviction  of  the 
Senate  majority. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  change — not 
a  compromise. 

The  majority  has  not  elected  merely 
to  dilute  extremes  and  pay  a  price  for 
consent.  The  majority  has  proceeded 
steadfastly  on  an  orderly,  logical  course 
and  has  fashioned  both  a  strong  rule 
and  a  reasonable  rule. 

The  resolution  does  these  things — for 
these  reasons: 

First,  it  provides  that  cloture  shall  be 
possible  on  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

Our  present  rule  provides  that  cloture 
can  be  voted  only  by  two-thirds  of  the 
full  Senate  membership.  This  necessi- 
tates the  actual  presence  in  the  Chamber 
of  66  Senators  casting  affirmative  votes. 
In  a  body  of  this  size,  infirmities  and 
disabilities  for  one  or  two  Members  or 
more  are  commonplace.  The  committee 
duties  of  the  Senate  frequently  require 
some  Senators  to  Itte  absent.  The  nature 
of  our  Nation's  world  position,  also,  has 
resulted  in  more  and  more  Senators 
being  asked  to  serve  the  country  at  im- 
F>ortant  tasks  abroad.  Each  absent 
Senator,  in  effect,  cancels  two  votes  of 
those  present. 

In  our  last  session,  a  sampling  of  the 
votes  shows  that  on  the  average  14 
Senators  were  not  voting — sometimes  as 
many  as  40  £ind  a  few  times  as  small  a 
number  as  3  or  2.  At  no  time,  though, 
did  the  full  membership  vote.  The  net  is 
that  the  constitutional  two-thirds  re- 
quirement was.  In  practice,  an  actual 
average  of  nearly  80  percent  or  four- 
fifths. 

By  returning  to  the  standard  which 
applied  here — with  reference  to  cloture — 
until  1949,  we  are  merely  reasonable  and 
realistic.  If  the  Senate  is  able  to  trans- 
act business,  it  will  be  able  to  consider 
the  cloture  resolution  without  absences 
detracting  from  the  Senate's  ability  to 
act. 

Two-thirds  is  the  division  by  which 
we  provide  for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  ratifying  treaties,  and  for  ex- 
pelling Members  from  the  Senate.  It  is 
an  established,  traditional  division  and 
we  are  maintaining  it  by  this  resolution. 

The  second  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion is,  r>erhaps,  the  most  important — 
although  some  have  chosen  to  disregard 
its  presence.  

Our  present  rule  XXn  specifically 
exempts  from  cloture  any  motion  to 
proceed  to  consideration  of  a  change  In 
the  rules.  This  is  the  only  such  gap 
in  our  rules.  Cloture  can  apply  to  sub- 
stantive issues.  Cloture  can  apply  to 
a  vote  on  the  rules  themselves.  No  clo- 
ture, however,  can  be  applied  to  this  one 
motion. 

Thus,  in  present  form,  this  means  that 
debate  could  conceivably  run  on  with 


no  power  to  limit  it  when,  in  effect,  there 
was  no  real  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate.  This  invites  obstruction  which 
serves  no  real  purpose.  It  is  intolerable 
to  a  majority  and  unnecessary  for  a 
minority,  where  the  minority  has  a  case 
to  present. 

The  change  now  proposed  would  close 
this  remaining  narrow  gap  and  permit 
the  majority  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
responsibility  on  this  as  on  more  im- 
portant motions. 

Finally,  the  third  provision  of  this 
resolution  would  write  into  the  rules  a 
simple  statement  affirming  what  seems 
no  longer  to  be  at  issue.  Namely,  that 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue  in 
force,  at  all  times,  except  as  amended 
by  the  Senate. 

This  preserves,  indisputably,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Senate  as  the  one  continu- 
ing body  In  our  policy-making  process. 

It  precludes  the  involvement  of  the 
Senate  in  the  obstruction  that  would 
occus — or  could  occiw — if.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Congress,  a  minority 
might  attempt  to  force  protracted  de- 
bate on  the  adoption  of  each  Senate 
rule  individually. 

These  are  changes.  They  are  sub- 
stantial changes.  Yet  they  are  not 
punitive  changes  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
meaningless  changes  on  the  other. 

We  close  the  circle  of  the  Senate's 
ability  to  proceed  responsibly. 

We  affirm  the  continuity  of  the  Sen- 
ate's role. 

We  assure  that  if  the  Senate  Is  able 
to  transact  business  it  shall  be  able  to 
consider  the  cloture  Issue  on  any  deci- 
sion before  it. 

These  are  gains.  With  the  gains 
come  resFJonsibilities. 

After  this  resolution  is  adopted,  none 
can  hide  behind  the  Senate  as  an  excuse 
against  the  necessary  and  demanding 
work  of  finding  resolutions  for  the 
problems  of  our  people.  All  sides  will  be 
able  to  proceed  to  the  real  work — and 
that  work  has  been  neglected  by  some 
who  have  belabored  the  Senate  Instead. 

By  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the 
Senate  demonstrates  itself  to  be  an  in- 
stitution of  freedom  for  all  the  Nation — 
and  men  who  would  serve  freedom  will 
apply  themselves  to  the  more  construc- 
tive work  of  understanding  and  employ- 
ing the  strengths  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  condition  that 
the  minority  leader  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired  or  been  yielded  back,  the 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


'Ot-,. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Have  tha 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  upon  the 
pending  resolution?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Johnson]  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  BRrocKsl.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea";  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Neu- 
berger]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
NkubergerI,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  on  official  business 
and  his  pair  has  been  previously  an- 
novmced  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young] . 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl  is  absent  on  official  business 
and  if  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  22,  as  fellows: 

TEAS— 72 

Aiken 

Allbtt 

Anderson 

Bartlctt 

B«all 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bush 


Dworshak 
Engle 
Ervln 
rrear 
Ooldwater 
Oore 
Green 
Orvicnlng 
Butler  Hartke 

Byrd.  W.  V».        Hayden 
Cannon  Hennlngs 


Martin 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Murray 

Maskle 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Prouty 


Capehart  Hlckenlooper  Proxmlre 

Carlson  Holland  Randolph 

Carroll  Hruska  Saltonstall 

Case    N.J  Humphrey  Bchoeppel 

Case,  S  Dak.       Jackson  Scott 

Chavez  Johnson,  Tex.     Smathers 

Church  Jordan  Smith 

Clark  Keating  Symington 

Cooper  Kefauver  Wiley 

Cotton  Kennedy  Williams.  N  J. 

Curtis  Kerr  Williams.  Del. 

Dlrksen  Magnuson  Yarborough 

Dodd  Mausfleld  Young,  Ohio 


NAYS— 22 

Byrd.  Va. 

Johnston, 

S.C. 

Robertson 

Doui^las 

Kuchel 

Russell 

E.\stlaud 

Langer 

Sparkman 

EUenc;-^r 

Lausche 

Stennla 

Fulb^^^ht 

Long 

TalmadRe 

HATt 

McClcllan 

Thurmond 

Hill 

McNamara 

Juvlt« 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING-4 

Erldcffs 

Neuberger 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Muiidi 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ajrced  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  j;o  ordered. 


ANTI-INFLATION  BILL 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make  is  in 
explanation  of  the  bill  (S.  215)  to  re- 
strain inflation,  which  I  introduced  this 
morning. 

Because  the  President  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  on  Friday  last  called 
upon  Congress  to  stop  inflation,  and  be- 
cause the  "Census  of  Manufactures"  has 
shown  an  amazing  concentration  In 
manufacture  of  essential  commodities  in 
daily  use  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  put  an  immediate 
brake  on  the  forces  of  inflation  by  re- 
quiring the  comparatively  few  companies 
which  dominate  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
terials people  use,  to  give  advance  notice 
of  price  increases.  It  will  restrain  in- 
flation by  focusing  the  light  of  public 
opinion  on  rising  prices  before  they  go 
into  effect,  when  something  can  be  done 
about  the  situation,  instead  of  after- 
ward, when  the  damage  has  been  done. 

RrQUIRES     ADVANCE     NOTmCATlON     Or     PRICX 
INCREASES 

Specifically  my  bill  will  require  that 
price  increases  of  commodities  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  which  are  produced  by 
8  or  fewer  corporations  must  be  filed 
with  the  Attorney  General,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  both  Houses  of 
Congress  30  days  in  advance  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  increases.  The  bill 
provides  further  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  Increases.  This  procedure  will, 
I  feel  certain,  prove  a  deterrent  to  com- 
panies planning  to  raise  prices  unduly, 
as  they  will  be  reluctant  to  explain  to 
the  American  people,  who  will  have  to 
pay  the  new,  higher  prices,  their  reasons 
for  such  Increases  unless  these  are 
clearly  justified. 

To  prevent  any  undue  hardship  in 
cases  in  which  the  Increases  are  clearly 
justified,  there  is  a  provision  In  the  bill 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, may  waive  the  30-day  waiting 
period. 

As  long  ago  as  1948,  I  Introduced  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  Such  legislation 
Is  long  overdue,  It  seems  to  me.  When 
a  few  giant  corporations  can  fix  the 
prices  and  the  supply  for  the  basic  com- 
modities in  daily  use  by  170  million 
Americans — and  this  is  the  situation  to- 
day— it  is  past  time  to  realize  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  become 
the  subjects  of  private  economic  gov- 
ernment over  which  their  Congress  de- 
clines to  exercise  any  restraining  Influ- 
ence, although  it  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  do  so. 

OONCKNTSATIOir    OF   ECONOMIC   POWSB   U 
EXTREME 

An  analysis  of  the  "1954  Census  of 
Manufactures"  reveals  the  amazing  de- 


gree of  concentration  of  economic  power 
in  the  production  of  our  basic  commodi- 
ties. Of  the  27  companies  which  manu- 
f  acting  the  $1.8  billion  worth  of  tires  and 
inner  tubes  Americans  used  in  that  year. 
91  percent  were  manufactured  by  the 
8  largest  corporations.  Eight  corpo- 
rations were  responsible  for  more  than 
99  percent  of  the  cigarettes  smoked  in 
the  United  States  that  year,  the  other 
four  m  inuf acturers  supplying  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  greater  than  $1 V2  billion 
supply.  Although  109  companies  were 
ensaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans 
and  other  tinware,  8  companies  produced 
88  percent  of  the  supply.  And  of  the 
more  than  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
synthetic  fibers  produced  in  this  coun- 
try in  1954  by  20  companies,  97  percent 
was  manufactured  by  the  8  largest.  Al- 
though 141  companies  produced  the  $1.18 
billion  worth  of  tractors,  the  8  largest 
account  for  88  percent.  There  were  287 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  glycerin,  but  the  8  largest 
manufactured  89  percent  of  the  overall 
supply. 

Thus  It  goes.  There  Is  scarcely  a 
commodity  m  daily  demand,  from  the 
building  of  homes  to  living  in  them, 
which  is  not  subject  to  this  concentrated 
control. 

My  proposal  to  throw  the  lipht  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  price  increases  requires 
no  new  machinery.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  now  has  the  pwwer  to  con- 
duct investigations  of  price  increases. 
The  only  thing  new  about  my  plan  Is  that 
the  hearings  would  be  held  before  prof- 
iteering took  place  and  not  afterward, 
when  it  can  do  the  people  no  good. 

ECONOMIC     COLLECTIVISM     LEADS     TO     POLITICAZ. 
COLLECTIVISM 

Congress  has  not  hesitated  to  enforce 
a  cooling-oS  period  on  organized  labor, 
which,  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  may  not  sell  its 
commodity  for  the  price  it  demands  until 
a  certain  period  of  time  has  elapsed.  If 
we  can  freeze  the  wages  of  labor,  cer- 
tainly we  can  freeze  the  prices  at  which  a 
concentrated  business  organization  sells 
Its  products:  particularly  when  the  public 
interest  demands  that  Congress  halt 
inflation. 

These  corporations  which  dominate — 
which  control — our  economic  life  are  col- 
lective institutions,  managed,  not  by 
their  owners,  the  stockholders,  but  by 
hired  executive  managers.  They  are  set- 
tins  the  pattern  for  political  collectivism, 
and  unless  Conpress  acts  to  stop  this 
concentration  of  economic  power  the 
battle  to  prevent  political  collectivism  in 
the  United  States  will  be  on  us  before  we 
know  it. 

The  measure  I  suggest  Is  a  perfectly 
constitutional  proposal.  The  men  who 
drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gave  to  Congress  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce.  This  power  does  not 
belong  to  the  President.  It  does  not  be- 
long to  the  Courts.  It  belongs  to  Con- 
gress, and  if  the  Members  of  Congress 
choose  not  to  exercise  this  power  they 
will  not  only  be  abandoning  the  people 
to  the  profiteers,  they  will  be  abandoning 
their  constitutional  duty  to  protect  a 
democratic  economy  in  a  democratic 
system. 
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REGULATION  OP  TELEVISION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
tlie  past  several  weeks  two  separate  and 
distinct  actions  have  been  taken  which 
are  of  extreme  importance  to  the  tele- 
vision viewers  of  the  country.  First,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
issued  an  order  declaring  TV  boosters 
illepal  and  today  a  staff  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eipn  Commerce  make.s  separate  recom- 
mendations on  television  service. 

Television  service  and  regulation  is  a 
problem  of  great  concern  to  the  people 
of  Montana  and  my  colleagues,  the  senior 
Senator.  Hon.  James  E.  Murray,  and  our 
two  Representatives.  We  have  received 
numerous  communications  and  I  feel 
compelled  to  discus.s  this  problem  briefly 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  today. 

Boosters  of  reflectors  have  been  used 
for  some  years  as  a  means  of  extending 
television  service  to  small  communities 
remote  from  metropolitan  centers  where 
television  stations  have  largely  been  con- 
centrated. They  usually  operate  on  the 
VHF  frequency.  They  are  the  simplest 
and  by  far  the  least  expensive  means  of 
bringing  television  service  to  remote 
areas.  Stripped  to  its  barest  essentials, 
a  booster  consists  cf  an  ordinary  roof- 
top antenna  strategically  located  to  re- 
ceive a  usable,  though  normally  weak, 
signal  from  a  distant  station.  A  shielded 
cable  is  connected  to  a  small  amplifier 
running  to  a  second  rooftop  antenna  so 
situated  as  to  beam  the  signal  down  into 
the  community  to  be  served  and  avail- 
able p>ower  supply  to  feed  the  amplifier. 
Such  an  array  receives  the  distant  signal, 
amplifies  It,  and  rebroadcasts  it  at  low 
power  on  the  same  channel.  Occasion- 
ally the  boo.ster  operates  as  a  VHF  trans- 
lator, converting  the  signal  received  to 
another  VHF  channel  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  interference.  In  nearly  all 
cities  where  boosters  have  been  installed, 
contributions  are  solicited  through  the 
community,  or  memberships  are  sold  in  a 
television  club  in  order  to  finance  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  system. 
This  type  of  financing  is  necessary  be- 
cause no  revenue  can  be  earned  from  this 
tyi>e  of  an  operation. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  booster 
service  is  one  of  the  least  expensive  of 
the  methods  for  getting  television  service 
in  small  remote  communities.  Boosters 
can  achieve  this  low  cost  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  equipment  and  be- 
cause since  they  operate  in  the  VHF 
band,  no  additional  expense  for  set  con- 
version. UHF  antenna,  and  so  forth,  is 
involved. 

Although  the  low  power  and  largely 
Intrastate  operations  of  most  boosters 
seem  to  many  to  present  a  marginal  case 
for  the  exercise  of  the  Commission's  au- 
thority, the  Commission's  power  to  regu- 
late boosters  has  been  sustained  by  the 
courts. 

The  Commission  became  concerned 
about  the  appearance  of  booster  opera- 
lions  because  of  the  danger  of  interfer- 
ence with  regular  television  operation 
and  began  writing  to  many  individuals  to 
advise  them  that  the  operation  of  boost- 
ers was  unauthorized  ai;id  must  cease. 
Although  the  Commission's  action  was 
motivated  by  a  proper  concern  over  a 


danger  of  interference  it  certainly  was 
not  designed  to  win  public  acquiescence. 
That  is  to  say  that  the  Commission  failed 
to  step  in  and  provide  a  sound  scheme  of 
regulation  for  boosters  and  when  their 
spread  seemed  to  create  dangers  of  seri- 
ous interference,  it  sought  simply  to 
stamp  them  out  without  providing  any 
reasonable-  alternative. 

Certainly  the  Commission's  efforts  to 
suppress  interference  would  have  been 
better  received  in  the  areas  affected  if  it 
had  shown  equal  concern  over  the  need 
to  bring  television  to  these  communities 
at  a  cost  they  could  afford.  Residents  of 
the  small  communities  who  hit  upon 
these  means  of  getting  television  service 
felt  that  the  good  resulting  from  the 
booster  systems  was  so  evident  and  the 
alleged  dangers  so  theoretical  that  they 
continued  their  operation. 

In  October  of  1957  Commissioner 
T.  A.  M.  Craven,  the  only  Engineer  Com- 
missioner who  has  had  extensive  practice 
in  the  engineering  business  and  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  radio  engineering  in  the  country,  was 
sent,  along  with  a  staff,  to  the  West  to 
look  over  the  booster  developments. 
Upon  his  return  he  prepared  a  special  re- 
port for  the  Commission  dated  Novem- 
ber 6,  1957.  It  was  his  opinion  "that  the 
Commission's  first  approach  to  this 
booster  problem  was  precipitoiis,  unduly 
rigorous,  unrealistic,  and  was  based  upon 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  Commissioner  Craven  con- 
tinued in  his  report : 

Because  the  Commission  failed  to  recognize 
promptly  the  overwhelming  public  interest 
factor  Involved  In  providing  practicable  pro- 
cedures for  establishing  television  service  to 
small  communities  In  the  mountainous  areas 
of  the  West,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  agency 
has  failed  thus  far  to  discharge  its  statutory 
obligation  to  make  available,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, to  all  the  people  In  the  United  States. 
a  rapid,  efficient,  nationwide  radio  system. 
Apparently,  the  Commission  did  not  recog- 
nize soon  enough  that  these  low-powered 
boosters  are  the  only  practicable  way  In 
which  the  people  residing  In  those  Isolated 
areas  can  secure  any  television  service  what- 
soever. We  have  been  shortsighted  In  this 
connection,  as  remedial  steps  could  have  been 
and  should  have  been  taken  long  ago.  If 
necessary,  changes  in  legislation  should  be 
requested.  *  t 

Last  May.  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  held 
hearings  in  regard  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  television  and  devoted  a  portion 
of  the  hearings  to  the  specific  problem  of 
bringing  service  to  smaller  communities 
through  various  devices.  After  the 
committee  announced  the  date  of  its 
hearings,  the  FCC  instituted  a  general 
overall  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  im- 
pact of  community  antenna  systems, 
boosters,  translators  and  satellites  on  the 
orderly  development  of  television  broad- 
casting. It  indicated  that  it  was  institut- 
ing this  proceeding  as  a  means  to  reach 
conclusions  as  to  the  action  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  take  either  by  way  of  Com- 
mission policy  or  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  the  FCC  in  a  separate 
proceeding  appeared  to  have  prejudged 
any  action  that  might  have  resulted  from 
its  overall  policy  in  the  above-mentioned 
proceeduig  by  having  announced  on  De- 


cember 31,  1958.  that  it  would  not  adopt 
standards  for  VHF  boosters. 

Commissioner  Craven  dissented  from 
the  Commission's  action  and  stated  that 
it  was  his  opinion  that — 

The  Commission  can  and  should  establish 
reasonable  rules  providing  for  the  authori- 
zation of  VHF  boosters  on  a  practical  basis. 

The  staff  report  issued  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  after  discussing  this  most 
important  problem  of  VHF  boosters 
found  that — 

First.  The  Commission  has  a  statu- 
tory duty  to  provide  television  service  for 
as  many  of  the  people  in  this  country  as 
it  possibly  can. 

Second.  If  VHF  boosters  are  techni- 
cally feasible,  as  seems  demonstrated  by 
their  operations  to  date,  the  Commission 
should  accept  them  as  one  available  tool 
for  achieving  this  end — which  means  au- 
thorizing such  facilities  under  proper 
rules. 

Third.  In  enunciating  rules  to  regu- 
late boosters,  the  Commission  should  go 
as  far  as  is  practicable  in  modifying  its 
general  rules  to  permit  imattended  in- 
stallations incorporating  the  simplest 
possible  equipment  so  that  the  service  can 
continue  to  be  an  extremely  inexpensive 
one  within  the  reach  of  even  very  small 
communities. 

Fourth,  The  Commission  Is  not  only 
entitled  to  insist  that  boosters  not  create 
objectionable  interference,  but  is  charged 
by  statute  to  do  so.  However,  it  should 
operate  on  the  principle  that  interference 
is  not  to  be  assmned,  but  must  be 
proved — and  must  be  shown  to  be  so 
significant  that  it  cannot  be  permitted 
to   continue. 

When  an  experienced  engineer  who 
has  made  an  on-the-spot  inquiry,  as  did 
Commissioner  Craven,  makes  the  un- 
equivocal statement  that  regulations  can 
be  adopted  by  the  FCC  which  will  per- 
mit boosters  to  operate  without  interfer- 
ing with  any  other  services;  and  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  after  extensive  hearings, 
makes  the  findings  outlined  above,  a 
serious  question  is  raised  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  action  taken  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  with  reference 
to  VHF  boosters.  Further,  how  can  the 
Commission  flatly  deny  the  licensing  of 
boosters  in  one  proceeding  and  still  have 
pending  and  awaiting  final  decision  an 
important  proceeding  in  which  it  will 
determine  its  overall  policy  regarding 
boosters,  translators,  satellites,  and  so 
forth  ?     Is  this  not  pre j  udging  ? 

If  my  analysis  is  correct,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  Craven  and  the 
Senate  staff  report  sound,  plus  the  pend- 
ing proceeding  involving  the  overall  pol- 
icy concerning  boosters,  translators,  and 
the  like,  then  the  Commission  should 
reexamine  its  position  and  take  into  con- 
sideration the  hardships  and  other  prob- 
lems that  may  be  created  as  a  result  of 
its  denying  the  use  of  VHF  frequencies 
for  booster  operations.  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  will  recognize  this  and  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  reexamine  this 
problem.  Otherwise,  I  will  urge  Chair- 
man Warren  G.  Magnuson  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce      to      bring      Commissioner 
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Craven  and  his  colleagues  before  the 
committee  to  explain  this  divergence  in 
views  with  respect  to  the  practicahty  of 
adopting  reasonable  rules. 

Television  has  become  an  important 
part  in  the  lives  of  the  American  fami- 
lies; it  is  now  a  major  media  for  educa- 
tional and  entertainment  purposes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  arrangement  can 
be  arrived  at  whereby  the  independent 
live  television  stations,  the  translators, 
the  boosters  and  cable  service  can  all 
operate  under  a  regulated  pattern:  each 
is  important  and  vital  to  the  cities, 
small  towns,  and  isolated  communities  in 
this  country.  This  is  not  a  problem  iso- 
lated in  the  West;  it  concerns  the  tele- 
vision viewers  in  every  part  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  issued  on  De- 
cember 31.  1958,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiid,  as  follows: 

Statxment    bt    Senatoh    Mansfiei-d 

Upon  announcement  of  Uie  notice  by  FCC 
With  remect  to  their  order  declaring  TV 
boosters  Illegal,  Senator  Mansfield  today 
sUted  he  has  been  conferring  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  who  has  advised  him 
that  as  a  result  of  the  hearings,  which  were 
held  by  the  Senate  committee  last  year  with 
respect  to  TV  In  Montana,  a  report  will  be 
Issued  within  a  matter  of  days.  Senator 
Manbtoxd  stated  further  that  until  such 
time  as  the  actual  order  Is  issued  by  the 
Commission,  he  Is  not  In  a  position  to  state 
what  action  will  be  taken  to  bring  about  the 
best  possible  TV  service  for  the  people  of 
Montrna.  However.  Senator  Mansfield  con- 
tinued. It  would  appear  that  90  days  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
for  boosters  to  convert  and  that  It  Is  his 
Intention  to  make  a  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  give  further  consideration  to  the 
period  of  time  for  conversion  If  this  is  de- 
clared mandatory. 

Sen-xtor  MANSFiirr.D  stated  further  that  so 
far  as  he  l5  concerned.  It  Is  his  Intention  to 
continue  to  see  that  an  orderly  plan  for 
television  be  worked  out  so  that  the  people 
of  h'9  State  will  not  be  discriminated 
against.  Senator  Mansfield  will  wait  to  see 
the  report  Issued  by  the  committee  to  be 
guided  as  to  the  next  step  which  will  be 
taken  by  his  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Montana  delegation.  He  further  stated  that 
he  will  not  let  up  In  his  efforts  until  such 
time  as  he  sees  that  all  the  jjeople  of  Mon- 
tana are  able  to  get  television  service  by  the 
best  possible  means. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  S.  49.  introduced  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Illinoia  [Mr.  Dirkskn]  ,  and 
in  which  I  have  Joined  as  a  sponsor,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
and  other  Senators  from  coal-producing 
States,  namely,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


[Mr.  O'Mahoney].  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph  I ,  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott].  It  Is  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Coal  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mission to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
prcduction  and  conservation  of  coal  in 
the  United  States. 

I  desire  to  mention  the  valuable  work 
done  by  a  fellow  Kentuckian,  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  La  Viers,  of  Paint-sville.  Ky.. 
in  presenting  testimony  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Coal  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Commission. 

A  few  years  aso  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
together  with  Bituminors  Coal  Reseavch. 
Inc..  a  privately  financed  research  or- 
ganization, financed.  I  believe,  by  coal 
companies,  and  assisted  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  ccnductcd  a 
survey  of  possible  areas  of  coal  research. 
They  doteimined  that  some  209  surveys 
should  be  undertaken  as  a  means  of 
making  it  possible  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  immense  energy  reserves  available 
in  domestic  coal.  These  projects  were 
listed  in  nine  major  categories:  Goal  re- 
sources; mining,  preparation  of  coal, 
storar^e  and  transportation;  coal  com- 
bustion; coke  and  coal  chemicals:  gasifi- 
cation of  coal;  coal  hydrogenation  in  oil; 
and  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  30  percent 
of  the  Nation's  energy  demands  are  cur- 
rently beinff  met  by  coal.  If  this  ratio 
continues,  by  1975  approximately  800 
million  tons  of  coal  will  be  produced  in 
the  United  States.  In  1958,  less  than  500 
million  tons  were  produced.  But  if  the 
highest  figure  is  to  be  reached,  there 
must  be  a  higher  rate  of  production  and 
new  uses,  better  methods  of  coal  prepa- 
ration, and  more  effective  and  cheaper 
methods  of  transportation  must  be 
found. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  about 
which  the  Commission  will  make  inquiry. 
The  coal  operators  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  favor  the  bill.  There 
are  many  others  who  recognize  the  great 
value  of  coal  to  the  Nation  and  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  are  interested  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  because 
my  State,  Kentucky,  stands  third  in  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  coal,  and 
fifth  among  the  States — at  least,  before 
the  admission  of  Alaska — in  coal  re- 
serves. 

Eastern  Kentucky  coal  is  the  best  in 
the  world  in  metallurgical  and  chemical 
properties.  West  Kentucky  coal  is  one 
of  the  best  steam  coals  in  the  United 
States,  and  la  also  high  in  valuable 
chemical  properties.  Yet,  I  am  sad  to  say 
that  with  all  its  great  material  wealth, 
the  economy  of  the  coal-producing  area 
is  depressed,  coal  miners  and  others  are 
unemployed  and  without  funds  or  sav- 
ings, and  their  unemployment  Insurance 
is  exhausted.  They  and  their  families 
are  in  want.  The  bill  will  not  immedi- 
ately help  these  people  or  the  depressed 
coal  regions  of  Kentucky.  We  must  find 
quicker  help  for  them. 


But  the  situation  In  my  State  points 
up  the  necessity  of  looking  ahead,  of  es- 
tablishing a  coal  research  and  develop- 
ment commission  now.  in  order  to  de- 
vise improved  methods  to  mine  and  use 
the  rich  coal  reserves  of  Kentucky  and 
the  other  coal-producing  States. 


INTRODUCTION  CF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  BY  SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
series  of  bills  which,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks.  I  shall  send  to  the  desk  for 
printing  and  appropriate  reference.  I 
introduce  them  tonirrht  only  because  we 
have  been  laboring  unier  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  has  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  introduce  them 
heictofore. 

My  statement?  concerning  the  bills 
have  already  received  some  circulation. 
I  have  pledged  to  introduce  them  today. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  introduced  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  provide  improvements  in 
the  railroad  retirement  program.  It 
was  introduced  for  myself  and  on  be- 
half of  23  other  Senators.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  appropriately  referred ; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  R«cord 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
226)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Reccrd,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled, 

FART     I — AMENDMCNTB     TO     THI     RAtUlOAO 
BETDIXMEICT    ACT    OF    1«37 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  2(a) 3  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"3.  Individuals  who  will  have  attained 
the  age  of  sixty  and  will  have  completed 
thirty  years  of  service  or.  In  the  case  of 
women,  who  will  have  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-two  and  will  have  completed  lew  than 
thirty  years  of  service,  but  the  annuity  of 
such  Individual  shall  be  reduced  by  one  one- 
hundred-and-elghtleth  for  each  calendar 
month  that  he  or  she  is  under  age  sixty-five 
when  the  annuity  begins  to  accrue." 

(b)  Section  2(d)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "If  pursuant  to  the  third  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection  an  annuity  was  not 
paid  to  an  Individual  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  months  In  any  calendar  year,  and  It  U 
subsequently  established  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  Individual's  earnings  during 
such  year  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
that  sentence  (but  exclusive  of  earnings  for 
services  described  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection)  did  not  exceed  91.200.  the 
annuity  with  respect  to  such  month  or 
months,  and  any  deduction  Imposed  by  rea- 
son of  the  failure  to  report  earning*  for 
such  month  or  months  under  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection,  shall  then  be  pay- 
able. If  the  total  amount  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's earnings  during  such  year  (eicluelve 
of  earnings  for  services  described  In  the 
first  aentencc  of  thla  subsection)  U  In  ezceaa 
of  $1,200.  the  number  of  month*  In  such 
year  with  respect  to  which  an  annuity  U  not 
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payable  by  reason  of  such  third  and  fifth 
sentences  shall  not  exceed  one  month  for 
e;tch  9100  of  such  excess,  treating  the  last 
•SO  or  more  of  such  excess  as  tlOO:  and  if 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  has  changed  dur- 
ing such  year,  any  payments  of  annuity 
which  become  payable  solely  by  reason  of 
the  limitation  contained  In  this  sentence 
shall  be  made  first  with  respect  to  the 
month  or  months  for  which  the  annuity  is 
larger." 

(c)  Section  2  (e)  of  ruch  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "than  an  amount"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "than  110  per  centum 
of  an  amount". 

(d)  Section  2  (g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "wife  under  age  65"  the 
following:  "(other  than  a  wife  who  is  receiv- 
ing such  annuity  by  reason  of  an  election 
under  rubsectlon  (h) )". 

(e)  Section  2  of  ruch  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  subsection: 

"(h)  A  spouse  who  would  be  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  subsection  (e)  if  she  or 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  65  may  elect 
upon  or  after  attaining  the  age  of  62  to 
receive  such  annuity,  but  the  annuity  in  any 
such  case  shall  be  reduced  by  one  one-hun- 
dred-and-elghtleth  for  each  calendar  month 
that  the  spouse  is  under  age  65  when  the 
annuity  bejrlns  to  accrue." 

Bmc.  a.  (a)  Section  3  <s)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "3.04".  "2^8",  and  "1.52"  and 
Inserting  In  Heu  thereof  "3.35",  "2.51".  and 
"1.67  •.  respectively;  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"$200"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250". 

(b)  Section  3  (c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "or  In  excess  of  9350  for 
any  month  after  June  30,  1854,"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  before  January  1.  1»S».  or  In  ex- 
cess of  $400  for  any  month  after  December 
31,  1958,". 

(c)  Section  3  (e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "$4.56'.  "$75.90",  and 
"his  monthly  compensation"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$6.00".  "$33.50"  and  "110 
per  centum  of  his  monthly  compensation", 
respectively:  (2)  by  striking  out  "U  less  than 
the  amount,  or  the  additional  amount"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "U  less  than  110 
per  centum  of  the  amount,  or  110  per 
centum  of  the  additional  amount":  (3)  by 
Inserting  after  "age  sixty-five."  the  foUowlng: 
"women  entitled  to  spouses'  annuities  pur- 
suant to  elections  made  under  subaectlon  (h) 
of  section  2  to  be  entitled  to  wife's  Insurance 
benefiU  determined  under  section  202  (q)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.":  and  (4)  by  strik- 
ing out  "such  amount  or  such  additional 
amount"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "110 
per  centum  of  such  amovmt  or  110  per 
centum  of  such  additional  amount". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  5(f)(2)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1987  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  7  per  cent\mi  of  his  or 
her  compensation  after  December  31.  1946 
(exclusive  in  both  cases  of  compensation  in 
excess  of  $300  for  any  month  before  July  1. 
1054,  and  In  the  latter  case  In  excess  of 
$350  for  any  month  after  June  80.  1964)." 
and  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "plus  7  per  centtun  of  his  or  her  oom- 
pensaUon  paid  after  December  31,  1946,  and 
before  January  1,  1969,  plus  7^  per  centum 
of  his  or  her  compensation  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1958.  and  before  January  1.  1962, 
plus  8  per  centum  of  his  or  her  compensa- 
tion paid  after  E>ecember  31,  1961  (exclusive 
of  compensation  In  excess  of  9300  for  any 
month  before  July  1,  1964,  and  In  excess  of 
$350  for  any  month  after  June  80,  19M,  and 
before  January  1,  1969.  and  in  excess  of  $400 
for  any  month  after  December  81,  1958),". 
(b)  Section  6(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  oat  "9SS".  "9176",  and  "916.40" 
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wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$36.30",  "$193.60".  and  "916.85", 
respectively. 

(c)  SecUon  8(1)  (I)  (U)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  In  which 
month  he  engaged  on  seven  or  more  dif- 
ferent calendar  days  in  noncovered  remu- 
nerative activity  outside  the  United  States 
(as  defined  In  section  203 (k)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "or,  having  engaged  in  any 
activity  outside  the  United  States,  would  be 
charged  under  such  section  203(e)  with  any 
earnings  derived  from  such  activity  if  It  had 
been  an  activity  within  the  United  States". 

(d)  Clause  (A)(1)  of  section  5(1)  (9)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  appearing  after  "July  1,  1954," 
and  by  inserting  after  "June  30.  1954."  the 
following:  "and  before  January  1,  1959.  and 
any  excess  over  $400  for  any  calendar  month 
after  December  31,  1958,". 

(e)  Clause  (A)  (il)  of  section  5  (1)  (9) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  Inserting 
"and  before  1959"  after  "1954"  where  It 
first  ar pears;  (2)  by  Inserting  after  "94,200" 
where  It  first  appears  the  following:  ,  "or  for 
any  calendar  year  after  1958  Is  less  than 
94300,";  (3)  by  striking  out  "$350"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$400";  and  (4)  by 
striking  out  "and  $4,200  for  years  after  1954, 
by"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  $4,200  for  years  after  1954  and  be- 
fore 1969,  and  $4,800  for  years  after  1958. 
by". 

(f)  Section  S  (1)  (10)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "44".  "11",  "$350". 
"$1540",  "$3666",  "$27.50",  and  "914-66" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "49".  "12",  "9400",  "916.95".  "940X3 '. 
"930.25",  and  "916.13".  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  All  pensions  under  section  6  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  all  Joint 
and  survivor  annuities  and  survivor  an- 
nuities deriving  from  Joint  and  survivor 
annuities  under  that  Act  awarded  before 
January  1,  1959.  all  widows'  and  widowers' 
Insurance  annuities  which  began  to  accrue 
b?fore  February  -1,  1959.  and  which.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  proviso  In  section  6  (a)  or 
section  5  (b)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  are  pajrable  In  the  amount  of  the 
spouse  s  annuity  to  which  the  widow  or 
widower  was  entitled,  and  all  anniiltles 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935, 
are  increased  by  10  per  centum. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  anaendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 1  (other  than  subsection  (b)  thereof). 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  2,  and 
by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  3 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  an- 
nuities (not  Including  annuities  to  which 
section  4  applies)  accruing  for  months  after 
December  1958.  The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b)  of  sectlcm  l  shaU  be  Elective 
with  respect  to  annuities  accruing  during  the 
calendar  year  1960  and  subsequent  calendar 
years.  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  Oif  section  3  shall  be  effective  only  with 
respect  to  liunp-«um  payments  (under  sec- 
tion 6  (f)  (2)  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937)  In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring 
after  December  1958.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (f )  of  section  3  shall  be 
effective  only  with  respect  to  annuities  ac- 
cruing for  months  after  December  1968  and 
lump-sum  payments  (under  section  6  (f) 
(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937) 
In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  after  Decem- 
ber 1968.  Section  4  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  pensions  due  In  calendar 
months  after  January  19S9  and  annuities  ac- 
cruing for  months  after  December  1958. 

(b)  All  recertifleaUona  reqtilred  toy  jtason 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  part  shall 
be  made  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
without  application  therefor. 


PAST     n.   AMXND1CKNT8     TO     THZ     «An.KOAD     K£- 
TTKXICXNT    TAX    ACT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  3201.  Rate  of  Tax. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  employee  a 
tax  equal  to — 

"(1)  6%  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  for  services 
rendered  by  him  after  December  31,  1958,  and 
before  January  1.  1962,  and 

"(2)  7',4  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  for  sendees 
rendered  by  him  after  December  31,  1961, 
as  Is  not  in  excess  of  9400  for  any  calendar 
month:  Provided,  That  the  rate  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shaU  be  increased,  With 
respect  to  compensation  paid  for  services 
rendered  after  December  31,  1964,  by  a  num- 
ber of  percentage  points  (including  frac- 
tional points)  equal  at  any  given  time  to 
the  ntmiber  of  percentage  points  (Including 
fractional  points)  by  which  the  rate  of  the 
tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  wages  by  section 
3101  at  such  time  exceeds  the  rate  provided 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  3101  as 
amended  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1956." 

(b)  Section  3202(a)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  strildng 
out  "after  December  31,  1954"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after 
December  31,  1958";  (2)  by  striking  out 
"9350"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$400";  (3)  by  striking  out  "after 
1954"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after 
1958." 

(c)  Section  3211  of  the  Railroad  Betlre- 
ment  Tax  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  3211.  Rate  of  tax. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  Income  of  each  employee 
representative  a  tax  equal  to — 

"  ( 1 )  13 1/2  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  representa- 
tive for  services  rendered  by  him  after  De- 
cember 31.  1968.  and  before  January  1, 
1962,  and 

"(2)  14 V4  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  representa- 
tive for  services  rendered  by  him  after  De- 
cember 31,  1961. 

as  Is  not  In  excess  of  9400  for  any  calendar 
month:  Provided,  That  the  rate  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  Increased,  with 
respect  to  compensation  paid  for  services 
rendered  after  December  31,  1964.  by  a  num- 
ber of  percentage  points  (including  fractional 
points)  equal  at  any  given  time  to  twice  the 
number  of  jjercentage  points  (Including  frac- 
tional points)  by  which  the  rate  of  the  tax 
Imposed  with  respect  to  wages  by  section 
3101  at  such  time  exceeds  the  rate  provided 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  3101  as 
amended  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1966." 

(d)(1)  Section  8231  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"In  addition  to"  and  aU  that  follows  down 
through  "9350"  the  first  time  It  appears,  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is 
hereby  Imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise 
tax,  with  respect  to  having  Individuals  In  his 
employ,  equal  to — 

"(1)  6%  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  services 
rendered  to  him  after  December  31,  1958,  and 
before  January  1, 1962,  and 

"(2)  714  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  services 
rendered  to  him  after  December  31,  1961, 
as  Is,  with  respect  to  any  employee  for  any 
calendar  month,  not  In  excess  of  9400." 

(2)  Such  section  8221  la  further  amended 
(A)   by  striking  out  "1954"  wherever  else  It 
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appears  In  that  aectlon  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1958";  (B)  by  striking  out  "»350" 
wherever  else  It  appears  In  that  section  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$400";  and  (C)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  Increased,  with  respect  to 
compensation  paid  for  services  rendered 
after  December  31,  1964.  by  a  number  of  per- 
centage points  (Including  fractional  points) 
equal  at  any  given  time  to  the  number  of 
percentage  points  (Including  fractional 
points)  by  which  the  rate  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed with  respect  to  wages  by  section  3111 
at  such  time  exceeds  the  rate  provided  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  3111  as 
amended  by  the  social-security  amendments 
of  1956." 

Sic.  202.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 201  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  such  amendments,  be  effective  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959,  and  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  compensation  paid  after  December 
31.  1958,  for  services  rendered  after  such 
date. 

PART    m.    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE    ACT 

Sec.  301.  Section  1(1)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
Striking  out  the  proviso  In  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ":  Provided, 
however.  That  In  computing  the  compensa- 
tion paid  to  any  employee,  no  part  of  any 
month's  compensation  In  excess  of  $300  for 
any  month  before  July  1.  1954,  or  In  excess 
of  $350  for  any  months  after  June  30,  1954, 
and  before  January  1.  1959,  or  In  excess  of 
$400  for  any  month  after  December  31,  1958, 
shall  be  recognized". 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  language  between  "(I)"  and 
"(U)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  each  day  of  unemployment  In 
excess  of  four  during  any  registration  period, 
and". 

(b)  Section  2(a)  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  columns  I  and  II 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Column  II 
"Column  I  Dally 

Total  Benefit 

Compensation  Rate 

$500  to  $699  99 $4.  50 

700  to  999.99 5.00 

1.000  to   1.299.99 5.50 

1.300  to   1,599.99 6.00 

1,600  to   1,899.99 6.50 

1.900  to  2,199.99 7.00 

2.200  to  2.499.99-. -     7.50 

2,500  to  2,799  99 8.00 

2.800  to  3,099.99 8.50 

3,100  to  3,499.99 9.00 

3.500  to  3,999.99 9.50 

4,000  and  over. 10.  20"' 

(c)  The  proviso  In  such  section  2(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  -50"  and  "$8.50" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60"  and 
"$10.20",  respectively. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  of  such  period  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "And  provided  further. 
That,  with  respect  to  an  employee  who  has 
10  or  more  years  of  service  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1(f)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937.  who  did  not  voluntarily  leave  work 
without  good  cause  or  voluntarily  retire,  and 
who  had  current  rights  to  normal  benefits 
for  days  of  unemployment  In  a  benefit  year 
but  has  exhausted  such  rights,  the  benefit 
year  In  which  such  rights  are  exhausted  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  ended  until  the  last 
day  of  the  extended  benefit  period  deter- 
mined under  the  following  schedule,  and  the 
maximum  number  of  days  of.  and  amount  of 
payment    for.    unemployment    within    such 


benefit  year  for  which  benefits  may  be  paid 
to  the  employee  shall  be  enlarged  to  Include 
all  compensable  days  of  unemployment  with- 
in such  extended  benefit  period: 

The  extended  bene- 
fit period  shall  be- 
gin on  the  first  day 
of  unemployment 
following  the  day  on 
which  the  employee 
exhausted  his  then 
current  rights  to 
normal  benefits  for 
days  of  unemploy- 
ment and  shall  con- 
tinue for  Fucccssive 
14-dny  periods  (each 
of  which  periods 
shall  constitute  a 
registration  period) 
"If  the  employee's  until  the  number  of 
■years  of  service'  such  14-day  periods 
total —  totals — - 

10   and   less   than         7    (but    not   more 

15 than  65  days) 

15  and  over 13 

but  no  such  extended  benefit  period  shall 
extend  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  first 
registration  period  in  a  benefit  year  in  which 
the  employee  Is  again  qualified  for  benefits 
In  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  act  on 
the  basis  of  compensation  earned  after  the 
first  of  such  successive  14-day  periods  has 
begun.  For  an  employee  who  has  10  or  more 
years  of  service,  who  did  not  voluntarily  leave 
work  without  good  cause  or  voluntarily  re- 
tire, who  has  14  or  more  consecutive  days 
of  unemployment,  and  who  Is  not  a  quali- 
fied employee  for  the  general  benefit  year 
current  when  such  unemployment  com- 
mences but  Is  or  becomes  a  qualified  em- 
ployee for  the  next  succeeding  general  bene- 
fit year,  such  succeeding  benefit  year  shall. 
In  his  case,  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  such  unemployment  com- 
mences." 

(b)  An  employee  who  has  less  than  10 
years  of  service  as  defined  In  section  1(f)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  and 
who  has  after  June  30,  1957,  exhausted 
(within  the  meaning  prescribed  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  by  regulation)  his 
rights  to  unemployment  benefits,  shall  be 
paid  unemployment  benefits  for  days  of  un- 
employment, not  exceeding  65,  which  occur 
In  registration  periods  beginning  on  or  after 
June  19.  1958,  and  before  April  1,  1959.  and 
which  would  not  be  days  with  respect  to 
which  he  would  be  held  entitled  otherwise 
to  receive  unemployment  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  ex- 
cept that  an  employee  who  has  filed,  and 
established,  a  first  claim  for  benefits  under 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1958  may  not  thereafter  estab- 
lish a  claim  under  this  subsection,  and  an 
employee  who  has  registered  for,  and  estab- 
lished, a  claim  for  benefits  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  thereafter  establish  a  claim 
under  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1958.  Except  to  the  extent 
Inconsistent  with  this  subsection,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  shall  be  applicable  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  subsection, 

(c)  The  Secretsu-y  of  Labor,  upon  request 
shall  furnish  the  Board  Information  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Board  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  and  the  Board,  upon  request,  shall 
furnish  the  Scretary  of  Labor  Information 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
administration  of  the  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1958. 

Sec.  304.  Section  3  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$400"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••$500." 


Sec.  305.  Section  4  (a-2)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subdivision  (Iv) ,  and  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  sulxllvlalon 
(ill)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  306.  Section  8  (a)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  after  'June  30.  1954"  where  It 
first  appears  the  following:  ",  and  before 
January  1.  1959.  and  is  not  In  excess  of  $100 
for  any  calendar  month  paid  by  him  to  any 
employee  for  services  rendered  to  him  after 
D:;cember  31,  1958";  (2)  by  inserting  after 
•June  30,  1954"  where  it  appears  for  the  sec- 
ond time  the  following:  ",  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959.  and  to  not  more  than  $400  for 
any  month  aft?r  December  31,  1958";  (3)  by 
inserting  after  "June  30.  1954  '  where  It  ap- 
pears for  the  third  time  the  following:  ". 
and  before  January  1,  1959,  or  less  than  t400 
if  such  month  Is  after  December  31.  1958'; 
(4)  by  striking;  out  •1947'  in  paragraph  2  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  iliercof  "1958";  and  (5)  by 
striking  out  the  table  (except  the  column 
headings)  in  .such  paragraph  2  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Percent 

"450.000.000  or  more l'^^ 

$400,000,000    or    more    but    less    than 

$450,000,000  a 

$350,000,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$400,000,000 2',i 

$300,000,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$350,000,000    3 

Less   than  $300,000,000 —     3Vi" 

Sec.  307.  Section  8  (b)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance' Act  Is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  '3  per  centum"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "3',  per  centum"; 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
",  and  before  January  1,  1959,  and  as  is  not 
in  excess  of  $400  paid  to  him  for  services 
rendered  as  an  employee  representative  in 
any  calendar  month  after  December  31, 
1958  ". 

Sec.  308.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 302,  303  (a),  and  305  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  t>enents  accruing  In  general 
benefit  years  which  begin  after  the  bene- 
fit year  ending  June  30,  1958,  and  In  ex- 
tended benefit  periods  which  begin  after 
December  31,  1957.  The  amendent  made 
by  section  304  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  base  years  after  the  base  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1957.  The  amendment* 
ma:le  by  clauses  (4)  and  (5)  qf  section  306 
and  clause  ( 1 )  of  section  307  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  of  January  1.  1959,  and  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  compensation  paid  for 
services  rendered  in  calendar  months  after 
Etecember  31.  1958. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  today  would 
strengthen  the  railroad  social  insurance 
system  through  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act,  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act,  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  It  is 
identical  for  all  practical  purposes  to  the 
bill  S.  1313  as  it  passed  the  Senate  on 
August  22.  1958. 

A  vote  on  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
was  not  reached  in  the  House  in  the  last 
session.  In  my  opinion  this  was  most 
regrettable  because  numerous  railroad 
workers  and  their  families  urgently  need 
the  retirement  and  unemployment  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  bill. 

A  SOUND  ACTUARIAL  BASIS  FOR   INCRKASKO 

BENErrrs 

The  bill  would  serve  the  public  inter- 
est by  returning  the  railroad  retirement 
system  to  an  essentially  sound  actuarial 
basis  and  strengthening  the  morale  of 
railroad  workers  by  providing  for  them  a 
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better  retirement  and  unemployment  in- 
surance system. 

The  Increase  tn  taxes  and  In  the  com- 
pensation base  to  which  the  taxes  apply 
would  reduce  the  present  actuarial  defi- 
cit of  4.18  percent  of  taxable  payroll  or 
some  $213  million  a  year  to  an  esti- 
mated 0.60  percent  or  some  $34  million 
a  year.  This  would  accord  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  made  in  1956 
when  he  signed  the  stopgap  legislation 
providing  a  moderate  increase  in  retire- 
ment benefits. 

The  American  railroad  system  which 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
important  segments  of  the  national 
transportation  system  and  which  is  so 
important  to  the  Nation's  welfare,  eco- 
nomic strength,  and  defense,  cannot 
function  without  a  stable  and  experi- 
enced work  force.  To  maintain  such  a 
work  force  It  must  compete  with  other 
industry  which  generally  provides  pri- 
vate retirement  benefits  supplementary 
to  social  security  benefits.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  social  security  benefits 
were  increased  substantially  in  the  very 
last  session  of  Congress. 

The  Increased  retirement  and  unem- 
ployment benefits,  as  well  as  the  finan- 
cial stabilization  provided  by  this  bill, 
would  serve  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  railroad  worker  and  greatly  help  the 
railroads  to  preserve  their  efficient  labor 
force  on  which  the  Industry  and  the 
Nation  are  so  dependent. 


FITS 

The  bill  would  provide  a  modest  In- 
crease of  10  percent  In  all  forms  of  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  including,  of 
course,  benefits  for  dependents  of  de- 
ceased railroad  workers. 

It  would  permit  wives  of  retired  rail- 
road workers  to  obtain  benefits  on  a  re- 
duced basis  as  early  as  age  62,  as  wives 
Of  retired  workers  can  now  under  the 
social  security  system.  Also,  women 
railroad  employees  with  less  than  30 
years  of  service  could  receive  benefits  on 
a  reduced  basis  at  a^  62. 

Disability  annuitants  would  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  more  in  outside  employ- 
ment without  losing  benefits.  Survivor 
annuitants  living  outside  the  United 
States  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  living  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  earnings  which 
would  dlsqualily  them  for  benefits.  The 
residual  lump-sum  benefit  would  be 
changed  to  conform  to  the  increased  tax 
requirements;  and  the  credit  base  for 
earnings,  for  benefit-computing  pur- 
poses, would  be  raised  from  a  maximum 
of  $350  to  $400  a  month. 

ITMAMCINO    THE   BSmUEMRMT   BENKTrrS 

The  taxes  collected  for  railroad  retire- 
ment purposes  would  be  increased  in 
rate  for  both  employees  and  employers 
from  %V*  percent  to  6%  percent  until 
1962  when  the  rate  would  be  raised  to 
7'4  percent.  A  later  rise  in  the  rate 
would  occur  if  scheduled  increases  In  the 
social  security  tax  rate  carry  through. 
Also,  the  rate  would  apply  to  as  much  as 
$400  of  monthly  compensation  aa 
against  the  present  $350  maximum. 
These  changes  would  pay  for  the  added 
benefits  and  eliminate,  for  all  practical 


purposes,  the  present  actuarial  deficiency 
in  the  system's  financing. 
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Benefits  under  the  imemployment  In- 
surance syst«n  would  be  increased  to 
bring  the  maximum  benefit  for  a  day  of 
unemplosmient  or  sickness  to  $10.20  as 
c<»npared  with  the  present  $8.50.  Simi- 
lar increases  would  be  provided  for  lower 
steps  In  the  benefits  rate.  The  amount 
of  earnings  in  the  base  year  necessary  to 
qualify  for  benefits  would  be  raised  from 
$400  to  $500.  Sundays  and  holidays 
would  be  treated  under  all  circumstances 
as  other  days,  and  as  much  as  10  days  in 
the  first  registration  period  in  a  benefit 
year  would  be  paid  for  just  as  in  the  case 
of  later  periods. 

For  long -service  employees  with  15  or 
more  years  of  service  the  benefit  year, 
now  allowing  for  benefits  for  a  maximum 
of  130  days,  would  be  extended  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  benefit  period  of  130 
days.  Employees  with  less  than  15  but 
at  least  10  years  of  service  would  have  a 
similar  extension  of  the  benefit,  with  a 
maximum  of  65  additional  days  of  un- 
employment. An  employee  with  less 
than  10  years  of  service,  who  has,  after 
June  30,  1957,  exhausted  his  rights  to 
unemployment  benefits  under  present 
law,  would  receive  additional  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  days  of  unemployment 
not  exceeding  65,  which  occur  in  regis- 
tration periods  beginning  on  or  after 
June  19. 1958,  and  before  April  1,  1959. 

riNANCINC   TUX    UNKSCPLOTICKMT   BXmamS 

To  pay  for  all  these  additional  benefits 
and  to  assure  the  solvency  of  the  unem- 
ployment system  the  contribution  re- 
quired from  employers  would  be  raised  in 
rate  to  3  Vz  percent  of  payroll,  which  rate 
would  go  into  effect  when  the  money  in 
the  benefit-paying  account  falls  below 
$300  million,  instead  of  the  present  3- 
percent  rate  payable  when  that  balance 
falls  below  $250  million.  Lower  contri- 
bution rates  would  be  provided  (m  a  step 
basis  when  the  balance  in  the  account 
increases,  with  a  minimum  rate  of  1% 
percent  to  be  paid  when  the  account 
balance  reaches  $450  million.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
the  tax  and  credit  base  would  be  raised 
from  a  m»^y'"^"Tn  of  $350  a  month  to 
$400. 

As  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I 
intend  to  schedule  early  hearings  on 
this  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that  within  a 
relatively  short  time  we  shall  obtain  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  bill  in  the  commit- 
tee %nd  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 
my  opinion  early  action  is  warranted 
because  increases  in  retirement  and  im- 
employment benefits  for  railroad  work- 
ers and  their  families  are  long  overdue. 
They  will  enable  retired  workers  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  present  high 
cost  of  living,  and  the  extension  of  un- 
employment benefits  gives  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  serious  imemployment  situa- 
tion which  exists  in  the  railroad  industry 
today.  The  bill  is  meritorious;  its  pro- 
visions are  fair  and  equitable;  its  enact- 
ment will  provide  economic  benefits 
throughout  an  important  segment  of  our 
national  economy. 


PROPOSED  STANDING   eOMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  did 
In  the  85th  and  84th  Congresses,  I  now 
submit  a  resolution  amending  the  Sen- 
ate rules  to  establish  a  standing  legisla- 
tive committee  on  veterans  affairs. 

And,  as  in  the  past,  the  proposal  again 
has  wide  support.  Many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  sponsored 
this  same  resolution  in  recent  Congresses. 
I  introduce  it  now  for  myself  and  my 
following  colleagues:  Senators  Holland, 
Talmadce,  Moss,  Cravxz,  Mukkay, 
Langer,  Neuberger,  Young  of  North 
Dakota.  Humphrey,  Grueninc,  Javits, 
Martin,  Kuchel,  Church,  Engle.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  Cannon,  Kefauver,  Mc- 
Gee,  £Lkatinc,  Baktlett.  Randolph,  and 
Yarborough. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  daring  about 
this  proposal. 

It  was  actually  recommended  to  the 
Senate  in  1946  by  the  La  PoUette-Mon- 
roney  committee,  which  made  so  many 
outstanding  recommendations  on  the  re- 
organization of  Congress. 

At  that  time,  the  list  of  committees 
proposed  by  the  La  FoUette-Monroney 
committee  included  a  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

As  we  know,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives accepted  and  carried  out  that  rec- 
ommendation; the  Senate  did  not. 

The  result  has  been  a  distribution  of 
veterans  proposed  legislation  among 
several  Senate  committees. 

In  the  80th  Congress.  I  may  say.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  We  did 
much  work  on  bills  affecting  and  amend- 
ing the  GI  bill  of  rights,  then  in  effect. 
But  my  experience  in  that  capacity 
convinced  me  that  the  Senate  should 
have  followed  the  recommendation  of 
the  La  Pollette-Monroney  committee, 
and  should  have  put  veterans  proposed 
legislation  under  a  single  standing  com- 
mittee. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  regret  to 
.me  that  so  much  desirable  proposed  leg- 
'islation,  particularly  on  pension  benefits, 
has  passed  the  other  body,  only  to  die 
In  a  Senate  committee  without  ever  giv- 
ing the  Senate  itself  an  opportunity  to 
pass  on  it.  Pension  bills  now  go  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  It  Is  no  reflection 
on  our  Finance  Committee  to  point  out 
that  its  work  load  from  all  tax  matters, 
social  security  matters,  and  tariff  mat- 
ters is  simply  too  great  to  permit  It  to 
give  to  pension  measures  the  considera- 
tion they  deserve. 

But  we  are  not  doing  our  duty  to  the 
millions  of  our  citizens  who  have  served 
in  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

The  major  veterans*  organizations  con- 
tinue to  support  and  endorse  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  committee.  It  was 
again  recommended  in  a  resolution 
adopted  at  this  year's  American  Legion 
eonvoxtion. 

In  submitting  It.  I  sincerely  hope  it 
will  receive  the  early  consideration  of 
the  Rules  Committee. 

I  submit  the  resolution  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  appropriately  referred, 
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and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection. 
the   resolution   will   be   printed   in   the 

FiECORD. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  19),  submitted 
by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  In  paragraph  (h)  of  section  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  (1);  and 

(3)  Inserting  in  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph   (p)     the    following    new    paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.    Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"0.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care, 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Sec.  2 — 

Section  (4)  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(4)  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two  stand- 
ing committees  and  no  more;  except  that  not 
to  exceed  twenty-six  Senators  of  the  major- 
ity party  and  not  to  exceed  eleven  Senators 
of  the  minority  party,  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  Committee  on  Aeronautic  and  Space 
Sciences,  or  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, may  serve  on  three  standing  committees 
and  no  more." 


DONALD  D.  ELLIS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Donald  D.  Ellis,  an  individ- 
ual trading  as  the  Ellis  Timber  Co.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  243)  for  the  relief  of  Don- 
ald D.  Ellis,  an  individual  trading  as  the 
Ellis  Timber  Co.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Don- 
ald D.  Ellis  of  Portland,  Oregon,  an  Individ- 
ual trading  as  the  Ellis  Timber  Company,  the 
sum  of  $9,593.70.     The  payment  of  such  sum 


shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  losses  sustained  by  him  under  contract 
No.  14-ll-001(14)-268,  dated  August  20,  1957, 
entered  into  between  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  said  Donald  D.  Ellis 
authorizing  him  to  cut  and  remove  timber 
from  certain  land  owned  by  the  United 
States,  such  losses  having  occurred  as  a  result 
ok  an  error  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  estimating  the  merchantable 
volume  of  timber  on  such  land. 

Sec.  2.  Donald  D.  Ellis,  an  individual  trad- 
ing as  the  Ellis  Timber  Company,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $2,118.00.  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  the  unpaid  balance 
owed  by  him  to  the  United  States  under  the 
contract  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 


ALEXANDER  ANTONIOU 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Antoniou.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  244)  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
ander Antoniou.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Alexander  Antoniou  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 


UMEKO  PARKER 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Umeko  Parker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  245)  for  the  relief  of 
Umeko  Parker,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 


purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Umeko  Parker,  the  widow  of  a  United 
States  citizen,  shall  be  held  aad  cooaldered 
to  be  a  nonquota  Immigrant. 


MILAN  BORIC 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nexjbercer], 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Milan  Boric. 

Let  me  say  good-naturedly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  some  evidence  that  the 
two  Senators  from  Oregon  are  still  on 
speaking  terms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  246)  for  the  relief  of  Milan 
Boric,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Neubercer),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Milan  Boric  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  ae  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 


REMOVAL  OP  RESERVATION  OP 
TIMBER  RIGHTS  FROM  PATENT 
ISSUED  TO  IVAN  H.  McCORMACK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
bercer). I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference  a  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  a  reservation  of  tim- 
ber rights  from  a  patent  issued  to  Ivan 
H.  McCormack. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  9).  to 
provide  for  the  removal  of  a  reservation 
of  timber  rights  from  a  patent  issued  to 
Ivan  H.  McCormack,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Neubercer  > , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Act  of  August  23,  1935.  au- 
thorized the  conveyance  of  certain  land  In 
Oregon  to  Ivan  H.  McCormack; 

Whereas  the  patent  conveying  such  land 
contained  a  reservation  to  the  United  States 
of  the  tlml>cr  on  such  land;  and 

Whereas  a  field  Inspection  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  revealed  that  no 
merchantable  timber  remains  on  such  land: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 
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Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
re3entative$  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CongreBB  aaaembled.  That  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
Ivan  H.  McCorxaack".  approved  August  23. 
193B  (4B  Stat.  2163).  la  amended  by  striking 
out  ":  Provided  further.  That  the  patent 
Issued  hereunder  shall  contain  a  reservation 
to  the  United,  States  of  the  Umber  on  the 
northeast  quarter  aouthweet  quarter  and  the 
northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  of  said 
section  81,  which  timber  ahall  remain  subject 
to  sale,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  b« 
credited  to  the  'Oregon  and  California  land- 
grant  fund'  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  9,  1916  (39  Stat.  L.  218)  ". 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
execute  and  deliver  to  Clarence  A.  Sapp  and 
Pearl  B.  Sapp  of  Philomath,  Oreg..  an  appro- 
priate written  instrument  which  will  effect 
with  respect  to  the  land  conveyed  under  such 
Act  the  amendment  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CHARTER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  85th  Congress 
a  doomed  so-called  home  rule  measure 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  passed  this 
body,  only  to  languish  and  die  from  at- 
trition and  lack  of  car^  in  the  quietness 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  was  not  an  unfore- 
seen phenomenon.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  administration  version  of 
home  rule — a  content.  I  may  say.  which 
was  compromised  even  in  its  inception — 
there  were  few  to  truly  mourn  Its  pass- 
ing. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  some  us  warned 
the  Senate  that  there  was  no  chance 
that  the  administration's  so-called  ter- 
ritorial home  rule  bill  would  ever  see  the 
light  of  a  committee  hearing  on  the 
House  side.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  the 
Senate  was  engaged  in  an  inexcusable 
gesture  and  act  of  political  window- 
dressing  in  putting  through  this  body  a 
territorial  home  rule  bill  so  thoroughly 
unsound  in  principle  as  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  considered  and  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  Even  some  of 
the  leading  spokesmen  for  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
admitted  that  the  bill  was  not  sound  in 
principle,  as  compared  with  the  Neely- 
Morse  bill,  the  principle  of  which  on 
three  different  occasions  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
history.  I  hope  we  shall  not  continue  to 
make  the  same  sad  record  in  regard  to 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  action  last  year  was  the  fourth 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the  pres- 
ent form  of  government  in  the  District 
that  a  bill  purporting  to  grant  home  rule 
to  the  District  had  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  No  home  rule  act  has  yet  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Only  once — on  May  6,  1948 — was  a  home 
rule  measure  even  reported  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  a  committee  of  that 
legislative  body.  Clearly,  the  time  has 
come  to  seek  to  strengthen  the  chance  of 
home  rule  for  the  District  by  following 
an  approach  hitherto  untried. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  in  the  de- 
bate which  preceded  the  passage  of  Sen- 
ate bill  1846,  last  August,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  in  the  nat'ire  of  a  substitute, 


not  so  much  under  the  Illusion  that  it 
would  be  accepted,  but,  rather,  because 
I  anticipated  that  the  administration 
bill  would  perish,  and  I  wished  to  give 
notice  that  in  the  86th  Congress  I  would 
take  up  the  struggle  to  achieve  the  mu- 
nicipal franchise  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. I  wanted  particularly  to  have 
available  in  prmted  form  the  text  of  my 
proposal,  so  that  those  who  are  most 
concerned  could  review  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  jomt  resolution 
embodying  the  essence  of  the  proposal 
made  at  that  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  jomt  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  10)  to 
establish  the  District  of  Columbia  Char- 
ter Commission,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received, 
read  tw^ice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  frcnn  private  life; 

( 2 )  Three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repressentatlves  from  private  life; 
and 

(3)  One  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  at  Its  first 
meeting,  to  be  called  by  the  member  of  the 
Commission  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
select  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from 
among  Its  members.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

( c )  Four  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  except  that  the  Com- 
mission may  establish  a  lower  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

(d)  The  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation,  but  shall  continue 
to  receive  the  salary  of  his  regular  position 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission.  All  other 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  $50 
I>er  diem  when  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(e)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(f)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  or  emplojmaent  of  an  In- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
Buch  Individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 281,  283,  284,  434  or  1914  of  title  18  of 


the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.8.C.  99) . 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Conunls- 
slon  to  make  a  ftUl  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  matters  relating  to  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  ColximMa  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  most  practicable  and 
feasible  basis  on  which  to  establish  local 
self-goverrunent  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  draft  in  accordance  with  its  determi- 
nation a  proposed  charter  which  wculd,  if 
approve<l  by  the  Congress,  enable  the  reel- 
dents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjoy 
local  self-government. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  un- 
der this  Joint  resolution,  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  make  such  expenditures  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  advisable.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  any  mem- 
ber authorized  by  him  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  have 
such  p>ower  of  subpena  and  compulsion  of  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of 
documents  as  are  conferred  upon  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  by  subsection 
(c)  of  section  18  of  the  Act  of  August  26. 
1935,  and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  shall  be  appUcable  to  all  per- 
sons summoned  by  subpena  or  otherwise  to 
attend  and  testify  or  produce  such  docu- 
ments as  are  described  therein  before  the 
Commission,  except  that  no  subpena  shall 
be  Issued  except  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman,  and  application  to  any  court  for 
aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena  may  be  made 
only  by  the  Chairman.  Subpenas  shall  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  conunission,  office,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrumentality 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  ptu-poses  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  establish- 
ment, or  instrvunentallty  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized for  the  departments  by  s4sction  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Sl;at.  810), 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for 
Individuals. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  submit, 
on  or  before  July  30,  1960,  a  copy  of  the 
home  rule  charter  drafted  by  It  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Joint 
resolution  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Board 
of  Elections. 

(b)  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  of 
the  copies  of  the  charter  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  7.  With  a  view  to  determining 
whether  or  not  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  favor  the  proposed  charter,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  it  has  received  such  proposed 
charter,  but  in  no  event  later  than  Novem- 
ber 30,  1960,  conduct  a  referendum  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  such  refer- 
endxim,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  conduct 
within  the  Dtstrlct  of  Columbia  a  registra- 
tion of  the  qusJified  electors,  commencing 
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•a  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactoient 
of  this  Joint  resolution  and  ending  not  more 
than  thirty  days  nor  less  than  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  date  set  by  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions for  such  charter  referendum. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  conunenoement  of  such 
registration,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish,  In  dally  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation published  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  list  of  the  registration  places  and  the 
dates  and  hours  of  registration. 

(c)  The  applicable  provisions  of  section  7 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Primary  Act 
shall  govern  the  registration  of  voters  for 
such  charter  referendum. 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  Not  less  than  three  days  before 
the  date  of  the  charter  referendum,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  mall  to  each  person 
registered  (1)  a  sample  of  the  charter  refer- 
endum ballot,  and  (2)  Information  showing 
the  polling  place  of  such  person  and  the 
date  and  hours  of  voting. 

(b)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the 
charter  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  publish.  In  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation published  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  list  of  the  polling  place  and  the  date 
and  hours  of  voting. 

Sec.  10.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Primary  Act  shall 
govern  the  method  of  voting,  the  registra- 
tion of  voters,  and  the  Interference  with 
registration  or  voting  In  the  referendum  au- 
thorized under  this  point  resolution. 

Skc.  H.  The  Board  of  Elections  shall, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  but  In  no  event 
later  than  January  30.  1961,  certify  the 
result  of  the  charter  referendum  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Cleric 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Notwith- 
standing the  result  of  any  such  referendum, 
the  proposed  charter  referred  to  in  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  not  become  effective  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  congressional 
approval. 

Sec.  12.  As  used  in  this  Joint  resolution — 

(a)  the  term  "qualified  elector"  means 
qualified  elector  as  defined  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Primary  Act: 

(b)  the  term  "Board  of  Elections"  means 
the  Board  of  Elections  established  under 
section  3  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Primary 
Act;  and 

(C)  the  term  "District  of  Columbia  Pri- 
mary Act '  means  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  election  of  delegates  represent- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  to  national 
political  conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  12,  1955  (69  Stat. 
699). 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
measure  is  enacted,  it  will  accomplish 
the  foUowiner: 

First,  it  will  establish  a  Charter  Com- 
mission, composed  of  seven  members, 
three  appointed  from  private  life  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   Orerron  yield   to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
L.^us^HE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Orepon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  notice  that  not  one  Re- 
publican Senator  is  now  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  If  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  yield  for  that  purpose,  I  would 
move  to  abolish  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
defend  the  absent  Senators.  The  Record 
should  also  show  that  there  are  only 
three     Democratic     Senators     in     the 


Chamber — one  in  the  chair  and  two  on 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  glad  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  made  that  observation;  otherwise, 
the  Chair  would  have  felt  compelled  to  do 
so  himself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  purpose  at  this  time  is  to  place 
in  the  Record  some  reading  material  for 
some  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
some  of  the  best  speeches  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  were  made  by  a  party 
which  had  only  one  member — namely, 
the  Independent  Party;  and  most  of 
those  speeches  were  made  to  an  almost 
empty  Chamber.  But  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  heard  all  of  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh  Mr.  President,  the 
Chamber  is  never  empty  when  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  is  here,  be- 
cause the  quality  of  his  presence  makes 
up  for  the  absence  of  many  other  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  it  seems  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Republican  Party  is  not 
represented  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time, 
and  must  rely  upon  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ator to  save  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  Republican 
Party  will  need  no  protection  from  any 
remarks  I  shall  make  tonight.  I  never 
battle  people  in  their  absence. 

I  make  these  remarks  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  introduction  of  various 
bills  and  other  measures  so  that  in  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Cokunbia 
we  can  proceed  with  early  hearings  re- 
garding this  joint  resolution;  and  in  the 
other  committees  we  can  proceed  with 
early  hearings  regarding  the  bills  I  have 
already  introduced  or  the  bills  I  shall 
introduce  before  I  take  my  seat. 

But  if  I  could  only  convince  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  we 
should  have  a  Charter  Commission  along 
the  lines  of  the  one  called  for  in  the 
joint  resolution  I  have  just  introduced, 
for  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  would  be  well  on  the  way  to  vic- 
tory on  this  issue  this  year,  because  I  am 
willing  to  venture  the  prediction  here, 
tonight,  that  if  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  pledge  his  support  to  this 
charter  idea  of  mine,  my  joint  resolution 
would  be  passed  by  the  Senate  before  it 
adjoui-ns  this  summer. 

If  only  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  pay  attention  to  what  I  say  to- 
night. I  shall  have  great  hope  of  ulti- 
mate victory  in  favor  of  my  re.solution. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
hear  the  Senator,  but  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  a  wonderful  possibility  of  achieving 
several  worthy  objectives  tonight.  If  we 
could  get  some  understanding  from  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  protection  on 
behalf  of  those  of  us  who  come  from 
former  Confederate  States,  as  well  as  his 
protecting  the  Republican  Party,  the 
Senate  could  operate  with  greater  facil- 
ity for  the  next  year  or  two. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  may  say  to  my  col- 
league, who  is  a  distinguished  descend- 
ant of  the  Confederacy,  that  all  I  am 


doing  tonight  is  continuing  a  long-es- 
tablished policy  of  protecting  minority 
rights  from  any  hasty  legislation  such  as 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana : 
namely,  to  abolish  the  Republican 
Party.  From  my  long  dedication  to  sup- 
porting minority  rights  and  establish- 
ing prolonged  debate  on  the  merits  of 
a  question.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  I  could  not  counte- 
nance the  suggestion  he  has  made,  par- 
ticularly when  he  is  such  a  great  advo- 
cate of  protecting  minority  rights  in  the 
Senate. 

If  he  will  only  give  me  his  ear.  or 
lend  me  his  ear.  as  is  said  in  one  of  the 
great  classics,  perhaps  he  and  I  can 
get  together  on  the  matter  of  a  Charter 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Now,  with  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  proceed  to  point  up  the 
first  accomplishment  of  this  resolution, 
should  it  be  adopted. 

First.  It  would  establish  a  Charter 
Commission  composed  of  seven  members, 
three  appointed  from  private  life  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  three  appointed 
from  private  life  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  one  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  the  pre- 
sent Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  who  would  be  assisted 
by  a  professional  staff  to  be  selected  by 
and  responsible  to  them ; 

Second.  It  would  prescribe  the  duties 
of  the  Charter  Commission  thus  appoint- 
ed in  the  assembling  of  data,  the  holding 
of  public  hearings,  and  the  drafting  of 
Home  Rule  Charter  legislation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

Third.  It  would  require  that  the  Com- 
mission submit  a  draft  or  drafts  of  pro- 
posed charter  legislation  to  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  to  a  referen- 
dum of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  such  time  as  to  permit  a 
referendum  vote  upon  the  draft  propo- 
sal or  proposals  by  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 19G0,  whereupon  the  Commission 
would  terminate. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  Senate  that  a 
new  road  to  home  rule  must  be  found. 
The  legislation  I  have  proposed,  if  en- 
acted, would  enable  this  route  to  be  sur- 
veyed in  an  eCQcient  manner,  by  fully 
qualified  and  professional  experts  in  the 
field  of  municipal  government,  under  the 
direction  of  men  and  women  the  caliber 
of  whose  impartial  public  service  would 
be  guaranteed  by  their  method  of  ap- 
pointment. 

The  people  of  the  District,  through  ac- 
ceptance of  the  charter  by  referendum, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
through  enactment  of  it,  would  complete 
the  solid  construction  of  a  permanent 
government  sensitive  to  the  growing 
needs  of  the  Capital. 

The  argument  may  well  be  raised  as 
to  why  it  Is  necessary,  after  the  full 
hearings  given  to  home  rule  legislation 
by  the  Senate  in  past  sessions,  for  this 
new  procedure  to  be  Instituted.  This  Is 
a  fair  question  which  deserves  an  honest 
answer.  Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  under 
the  following  points: 

First.  Until  such  a  time  as  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  can  place 
themselves  on  record,  through  the  bal- 
lot box,  as  being  unequivocally  In  favor 
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of  home  rule,  no  one  can  state  with  clear 
and  definite  authority  that  they  wish  to 
govern  themselves.  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  they  wish  to  do  so.  Most 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  over 
the  years  before  tlie  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  this  is  the  case.  We 
assiune  it  to  be  true,  but  we  do  not  know 
and  we  caiuiot  know  until,  in  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  box,  each  citizen  of  the  Dis- 
trict can  exercise  his  right  to  pass  upon 
and  either  accept  or  reject  the  home  rule 
proposal  presented  to  him. 

I  stress  the  use  of  the  word  proposal 
for  another  reason  also.  Many  wit- 
nesses, as  the  record  of  the  hearings 
upon  S.  1846  and  S.  1289  of  the  85th 
Congress  will  show,  indicated  their  ap- 
proval of  the  administration  bill,  on  the 
basis  that  It  was  the  best  bill  which  stood 
the  slightest  chance  of  passage.  They 
would  have  prefei-red  a  true  and  full 
home  rule  charter  for  the  city,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Neely-Morse  bill,  but  they 
feared  that  the  most  they  could  possibly 
get  was  the  territorial  bill,  with  an  ap- 
pointed governor  and  a  double  veto 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive, and  consequently  they  testified 
in  favor  of  the  administration's  limited 
bill. 

Second.  As  one  reviews  the  record  of 
past  hearings  from  1948  to  the  present, 
one  cannot  help  but  notice  that  changes 
over  time  have  occurred  in  the  thinking 
of  many  interested  in  the  home  rule 
movement. 

An  example  of  a  new  type  of  approach 
to  home  rule,  which  was  a  new  one  to 
me  at  least,  occurred  as  recently  as  late 
last  session  after  the  hearings  on  S.  1846 
had  closed.  I  refer  to  the  work  published 
in  the  winter  1957-58  issue  of  the 
Georgetown  Law  Journal  inserted  In  the 
CoNCRESsiONAL  RECORD  by  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible],  which  was  entitled  "The  Consti- 
tutionality of  Home  Rule  and  National 
Representation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" by  Mr.  Roy  P.  Franchino. 

Third.  The  Charter  Commission  pro- 
posal has  not  been  acted  upon,  as  yet,  by 
either  branch  of  the  Congress.  It  was 
brought  to  the  floor  in  a  committee  re- 
port as  a  part  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act — S.  1400,  79th  Con- 
gress— but  the  home  rule  section  was 
deleted  prior  to  final  passage  of  that  act. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  the  Senate 
who  recall  with  affectionate  admiration 
the  dedicated  public  service  which  was 
so  characteristic  of  the  late  and  truly 
great  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Robert 
M.  La  Follette.  To  those  Senators  I  com- 
mend this  Charter  Commission  proposal 
as  the  descendant  of  the  1946  La  Follette 
Charter  Commission  proposal,  and  ask 
that  they  give  it  the  same  earnest  atten- 
tion that  they  would  have  given  Its  legis- 
lative predecessor. 

In  fact,  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  report  of  the  La  Follette-Mon- 
roney  joint  conunittee  entitled,  "Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1956,  Re- 
port of  the  Committee."     At  the  very 


outset  of  this  report,  on  the  first  page, 
we  find  the  following  language: 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Reorgan- 
ization of  Congress,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bin  (S.  2177)  to  provide  for  Increased 
efficiency  In  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments 
and  recommend  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

The  most  Important  amendment  made  toy 
the  special  conunittee  was  to  eliminate 
from  the  bill  title  VII,  self-government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  favorably  reported  a 
bill  (S.  1942)  to  incorporate  the  Federal 
City  Charter  Commission.  Title  VII  of 
S.  2177  and  6.  1942  are  similar  measures, 
having  the  same  objective  of  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Attainment  of 
this  desirable  objective  will  be  expedited, 
we  believe,  by  the  enactment  of  S.  1942. 

This  is  an  interesting  bit  of  legislative 
history.  Does  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate really  have  any  doubt  why  tt»e  pro- 
posal of  the  La  Follette-Monroney  con*- 
mlttee  for  the  establishment  of  felf-gov- 
eniment  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  the  creation  of  a  charter  commission 
was  stricken  from  the  La  Follette-Mon- 
roney proposed  reorganization  bill  as 
submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress? 
Does  anyone  have  any  doubt  why  that 
was  done?  I  have  gone  into  the  legis- 
lative history  of  It,  and  I  tell  the  Senate 
tonight  that  there  is  no  question  as  to 
why  the  committee  proposed  the  amend- 
ment which  struck  the  recommendation 
in  regard  to  a  charter  commission  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  put  it  on 
the  very  first  page  of  its  report  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  lan- 
guage I  have  just  read,  which  calls  at- 
tention to  specific  bills  which  have  been 
Introduced  In  an  endeavor  to  get  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  reason  they  did  it  was  that  they 
soon  discovered  that  the  Reorganization 
Act  proposal  would  run  into  strong  op- 
position if  It  contained  a  proposal  for 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  made  the  decision  which  is  fre- 
quently made  by  Senate  bodies,  when  a 
committee  has  before  It  the  problem  of 
doing  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  of  accomplishing  the  maximum 
objectives  possible  under  a  legislative 
program  recommended  by  a  committee. 
They  found  it  necessary  to  drop  the 
home  rule  proposal  in  order  to  avoid  a 
great  clash  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  might  have  jeopardized  the  whole 
Reorganization  Act.  In  this  very  digni- 
fied language  on  the  first  page  of  the 
report  In  1946,  they  simply  Invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  have  proposed 
an  amendment  to  their  original  report, 
dropping  all  reference  to  the  issue  of 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  giving  as  the  explanation  the  fact 
that  there  were  pending  other  bills 
which  specifically  dealt  with  that  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  have 
been  up  against  over  the  years  on  this 
issue.  I  think  it  Is  only  fair  and  proper 
that  we  try  to  give  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  an  opportunity  to 
voice  their  own  views  about  this  matter 
oflBcially— not  informally;  not  by  becom- 
ing witnesses.    We  should  not  pick  cer- 


tain leaders  to  come  to  the  Senate, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  testify  as  witnesses 
in  regard  to  some  legislative  proposal 
which  has  been  made.  We  should  give 
Washingtonians  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  home  rule  at  least  to  the  de- 
gree of  deciding  whether  home  rule  is 
wanted  by  them. 

When  I  propose  a  home-rule  commis- 
sion for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
really  proposing  the  exercise  of  some 
home  rule.  I  propose  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  appoint  the 
charter  commission,  and  that  the  com- 
mission— not  the  Congress  but  the  com- 
mission— in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  imder  presidential 
and  congressional  appointment,  shall 
hold  hearings  and  make  a  final  report 
to  \is,  first,  as  to  whether  the  citizens 
want  home  rule  at  all;  and,  second,  if 
they  do  want  it,  their  meeting  of  minds 
or  the  meeting  of  minds  of  most  of  them 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  home  rule 
they  should  have. 

So  I  come  to  my  fourth  reason  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution: 

Fourth.  From  a  practical  political  point 
of  view,  I  am  very  hojieful  that  the  size 
of  the  majority  voting  in  favor  of  ac- 
ceptance of  a  draft  charter  proposal  will 
carry  conviction  to  the  members  of  the 
other  chamber  as  to  the  strength  of  pop- 
vdar  feeling  on  home  rule  for  the  District 
and  thus  influence  them  in  favor  of  rati- 
fying the  proposed  charter.  The  Con- 
gress to  be  elected  in  1960  will,  I  am 
sure,  provide  a  climate  of  opinion,  per- 
haps more  favorable  than  heretofore,  if 
a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  have  voted  for  home  rule  for 
Washington:  and  lastly. 

Fifth.  By  involving  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Capital  directly  In  the  framing 
of  the  charter  through  charter  commis- 
sioners appointed  from  private  life  who 
will  hold  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving ideas  from  witnesses  sis  to  proper 
Institutional  forms  and  civic  procedures, 
a  degree  of  public  Interest  both  locally 
and,  to  an  extent  nationally,  will  be  gen- 
erated for  home  rule.  This  cannot  but 
be  intensified  as  the  election  day  in  1960 
draws  near. 

I  might  here  also  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  degree  of  interest  in  home  rvile, 
as  measured  by  the  size  of  the  referen- 
dum vote,  will  also,  in  my  judgment, 
provide  a  sound  argument  for  request- 
ing hearings  on  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposals  designed  to  permit  Dis- 
trict citizens  to  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Although 
these  constitutional  amendment  propos- 
als do  not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  and  House  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committees,  there  is  an  interest 
which  overlaps  such  allied  proposals  as 
that  of  presidential  franchise  and  civic 
franchise  and  favorable  action  on  either 
would  be  of  help  in  enacting  the  other. 

While  not  committing  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  blind  acceptance  of  the  draft  charter 
which  will  result  from  the  labors  of  the 
charter  commission  If  this  resolution  Is 
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adopted,  the  establishment  and  success- 
ful operation  of  a  charter  commission 
whose  results  are  accepted  overwhelm- 
ingly by  referendum  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  District  will,  in  my  judgment,  as 
I  have  indicated : 

First.  Lay  to  rest  the  argument  that 
the  people  of  the  District  do  not  want  to 
govern  themselves; 

Second.  Permit  full  discussion  of  the 
desirability  of  new  alternative  civic  in- 
stitutions and  procedures  while  permit- 
ting decision  to  be  talcen  on  policy  ques- 
tions by  the  electorate; 

Third.  Allow  the  Congress  to  express 
its  will  on  this  method  of  achieving  home 
rule  for  the  District; 

Fourth.  Provide  a  strong  argument  to 
a  succeeding  Congress  of  tlic  desirability 
of  granting  civic  franchise  for  the  Dis- 
trict; and 

Fifth.  Indirectly,  establish  arguments 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  in- 
clude national  elections. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  EWstrict  of  Columbia  will 
hold  early  hearings  on  this  measure  so 
that  floor  action  can  soon  be  taken  in 
this  first  session. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  on  August  6, 
1958,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  I  previously  discussed  my 
proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  District  of 
Columbia  Charter  Corrunission.  I  shall 
not  burden  the  Senate  with  a  repetition 
of  my  argvunents  on  the  merits  of  the 
prop>osal.  I  only  want  the  record  to 
show  when  my  arguments  were  previ- 
ously presented. 

There  is  also  on  file  in  the  Senate  the 
report  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee of  last  year  on  the  issue  of  home 
rule.  It  is  dated  June  16,  1958,  and 
contains  my  minority  views  in  opE>osi- 
tion  to  the  administration's  territorial 
bill.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  not 
object  to  my  saying  this  in  his  absence, 
because  I  know  he  had  a  commitment 
tonight  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time,  but  the  com- 
mittee report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  last  year 
and  the  debate  in  the  Senate  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  leading  expo- 
nent of  the  administration's  bill  last 
year  was  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark  J.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  al- 
though he  preferred  the  Neely-Morse  bill 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  he  was  accept- 
ing the  administration  bill  on  the  "half 
a  loaf"  theory.  In  fact,  the  Senator 
jocularly  referred  to  his  characterization 
of  himself  as  "half  a  loaf  Clark  "  and 
complimented  me  by  referring  to  me  as 
"Ivory  Tower  Morse."  Of  course,  I  have 
never  had  such  a  high  compliment  paid 
to  me  by  any  official  in  any  debate  any- 
where, because  as  I  told  the  Senator 
good  naturedly,  that  simply  meant  I  did 
not  buy  the  compromise  of  principle, 
which  is  what  really  is  referred  to  by  the 
so-called  half-a-loaf  theory. 

In  presenting  this  proposed  charter 
commission  resolution  today  I  am  merely 
following  a  consistent  course  of  action 
and  one  which  I  announced  last  year 
that  I  would  undertake. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  testify  in  hearings  before  the 


District  of  Columbia  Committee  on  a 
specific  home  rule  bill  if  someone 
wished  to  introduce  such  a  bill.  If 
someone  introduces  a  territorial  bill,  as 
some  have  said  the  administration  was 
planning  to  have  done,  I  shall  then  be 
forced  to  reintroduce  the  Ncely-Morse 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a 
great  waste  of  time  again  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  have  this  happen,  because  I 
do  not  think  that  either  the  Neely-Morse 
or  the  administration  bill  has  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  ever  coming  up  for  hear- 
ing in  the  House. 

This  loads  me  to  the  last  point  I 
should  like  to  make. 

I  realize.  Mr.  Pre.<:ident.  the  stumbling 
blo2k  for  years  on  home-rule  legi.'^lation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
the  House  of  Representatives — and  I 
speak  very  respectfully  of  our  sister 
body.  I  believe  that  the  adoption  by  the 
Senate  of  a  charter  commission  resolu- 
tion, with  a  subsequent  request  of  the 
House  to  adopt  such  a  resolution,  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  House  to  turn 
down.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  an 
argument  against  a  proposal  which 
merely  says,  "We  ask  for  the  benefit  of 
the  advice,  ultimately  registered  by  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  ballot  box,  as  to  whether  they  want 
home  rule,  and,  second,  which  plan  of 
home  rule  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  District  prefer."  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  vote  against  such  a  proposal,  and  at 
the  same  time  profess  to  be  in  favor  of 
democratic  procedures  and  a  supporter 
of  self-government. 

What  we  are  really  asking  for  in  my 
resolution,  to  bring  it  down  to  a  thumb- 
nail, is  an  advisoiy  opinion  from  the 
voters  themselves  on  the  issue  of  home 
rule. 

I  never  run  away  from  the  controlling 
Issue  which  may  be  Involved  in  any  dis- 
pute. I  hope  the  time  will  never  come, 
but  if  the  time  ever  should  come  when 
we  actually  are  confronted,  because  of 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  House,  with  a 
situation  in  which  we  cannot  get  even  a 
proposal  for  a  charter  commission  out  of 
a  House  committee,  then  I  hope  the 
elected  Representatives  in  the  House 
from  my  State,  at  least,  will  join  in  a 
fight  to  discharge  any  House  committee 
which  intends  to  set  itself  up  as  a  block- 
ade to  representative  government. 

I  say  very  frankly  that  I  think  the 
House  of  Representatives  owes  it  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  to 
allow  our  democratic  processes  in  Con- 
gress to  work  upon  the  issue  of  home  lule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  that  once  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion, the  result  will  have  great  influence 
in  every  constituency  represented  in  the 
Congress  by  each  and  every  Senator  and 
Representative. 

I  said  last  year,  and  repeat  tonight  in 
closing,  that  the  issue  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  is  of  concern  to  every  citizen  of 
the  Nation.  I  find  that  as  we  talk  about 
the  problem  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
North.  South,  East,  or  West,  when  the 
people  come  to  realize — as  many  of  them 
do  the  first  time  we  talk  with  them — the 


situation  with  respect  to  the  denial  of 
franchise  and  the  right  of  even  munici- 
pal self-government  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  people  are 
aghast.  They  are  shocked  by  the  situ- 
ation. The  consensus  of  opinion  which 
I  encounter  from  coast  to  coast  is  "That 
is  not  right.  It  is  not  American.  The 
situation  ourht  to  be  rectified." 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues 
in  both  bodies.  I  believe,  as  this  question 
comes  to  b?  understood  by  the  voters  of 
the  Nation,  it  will  be  discovered  that  they 
reject  the  idea  that  we  do  not  have  very 
definite  rcipoiisibilities,  as  Senators  and 
Representative's,  to  the  voteless  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  offer  what  I  think  is  a  conscionable 
compromise  this  year.  I  oITer  a  compro- 
mise which  does  not  in  any  way  violate 
the  principle  of  home  rule  for  the  people 
of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia.  At  the 
worst,  all  one  can  ."=ay  is  that  my  pro- 
po.sal  entails  a  postponement  of  home 
rule  for  this  session  of  Congress  until 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  advisory 
opinion. 

Hov.ever.  to  the  degree  I  have  outlined 
in  these  descriptive  remarks  tonight,  the 
resolution,  if  adopted,  would  proceed  at 
once  to  give  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  .some  semblance  of  home  rule; 
namely,  the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves at  the  ballot  box  what  kind  of 
home-rule  plan  they  want. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech,  It  does  not 
settle  the  problem  of  granting  voting 
rights  to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  connection  with  Federal  elec- 
tions. That  involves  a  constitutional 
question,  in  my  judgment,  as  I  have  said 
before.  I  intend  to  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion later  in  the  session. 

I  make  my  pledge  tonight  that  before 
this  term  of  Congress  is  over  I  will  offer 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  my 
recommendation  as  to  how  we  can  best 
meet  the  constitutional  question  in- 
volved, the  end  result  of  which  will  be 
to  give  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


INDUSTRIAL     USES     OP     AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  bipartisan 
Commission  on  Increased  Industrial  Use 
of  Agricultural  Products.  In  the  pre- 
vious Congress,  a  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  introduced  bills. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  advanced  a  bill, 
which  was,  in  a  sense,  a  composite  of 
the  Members'  bills.  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  on  a  rollcall  vote.  The 
bill  that  I  have  introduced  is  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year  with 
one  addition.  I  have  included  a  provi- 
sion for  financing  the  program.  It  calls 
for  a  use  of  a  portion  of  the  tarifif  rev- 
enues to  finance  these  activities.  I  be- 
lieve this  a  sound  procedure  and  there 
Is  a  precedent  for  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  argue 
that  we  need  new  markets  for  the  prod- 
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ucts  of  our  farms.  The  way  of  restric- 
ti:ns  and  limitations  has  failed  to  solve 
the  farm  problem  and  they  have  proven 
very  costly. 

We  must  turn  our  attention  to  new 
markets.  What  are  those  new  markets? 
Great  and  commendable  efforts  are  being 
made  to  increase  our  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products.  This  is  proving  to  be 
very  costly.  We  are  subsiziding,  for  in- 
stance, the  export  of  wheat  to  the  extent 
of  about  75  cents  or  80  cents  per  bushel. 

But  the  real  problem  in  reference  to 
agriculture  is  that  the  world  is  produc- 
ing more  of  its  own  food.  Many  coun- 
tries that  were,  a  few  years  ago.  deficit 
food  areas  now  are  plagued  with  a 
surplus. 

The  greatest  market  we  can  find  any- 
place for  agricultural  products  is  right 
here  at  home.  The  greatest  new  market 
we  can  find  is  a  market  in  industry.  We 
are  living  in  an  industrial  a^e.  The 
American  people  are  using  more  gadgets, 
more  materials  and  equipment  of  all 
kinds  than  ever  before,  and  that  use  is 
increasing  dally. 

Many  of  these  Industrial  uses  can  be 
supplied  from  raw  materials  produced 
on  the  land. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  statements  in 
favor  of  promoting  industrial  uses  of 
farm  products  is  contained  in  an  edi- 
torial that  was  published  In  the  Ne- 
braska Union  Farmer  of  December  10, 
1958.  That  editorial  reads  as  follows; 
New  Fakm  Maskbts 

Of  iWl  the  ■octal  and  political  Implications 
b7lng  read  into  the  November  com  referen- 
dum, only  one  conclusion  appears  perfectly 
sale:  With  any  sort  of  breaX.  In  the  weather 
department.  wcYe  eoln^  to  have  a  lot  oX  corn 
noxt  year. 

Unfortunately.  CongreB*  failed  to  act  on 
the  induatTial  uaes  bills  In  the  paat  Be&sion 
which  would  have  eet  In  motion  the  neces- 
eary  research  and  pilot  plants  to  find  not  only 
new  uses  for  farm  cropw,  but  perhaps  new 
crops  as  weU. 

Industrial  uses  Is  an  almost  wide-open 
field  at  the  present  time.  Farm  products 
have  been  badly  outpromoted  by  other  in- 
dustries. As  a  result,  farmers  have  lost 
many  of  their  historic  market!?.  But  agrl- 
rultural  products  have  qualities  that  remain 
unique,  awaiting  only  the  necessary  research 
to  find  how  these  qualities  may  best  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Such  research  need  not  and  should  not  be 
limited  to  crops  now  In  surplus.  Rather, 
the  entire  complex  of  farm  production 
should  be  viewed  in  terms  of  chemical  re- 
search plus  output,  harvesting,  marketing, 
ind  related  functions. 

Properly  applied.  Industrial  uses  may  very 
well  lead  to  new  concepts  In  farming.  With 
research  leading  the  way,  farmers  soon 
would  find  It  possible  to  scale  their  produc- 
T'on  for  establlFhed  markets  plus  such  new 
industries  as  would  rely  on  the  fanner  for 
raw  materials. 

IndustriAi  uses  rates  immediate  attention 
In  Congress. 

This  program  for  promoting  industrial 
uses  of  products  of  oiu*  farms  will  not 
bring  a  solution  to  all  our  problems  over- 
night. I  am  convinced  that.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  much  good  will 
be  accomplished  and  that  the  econMnic 
situation  of  our  farm  families  will  be 
improved.  It  is  a  long-range  program. 
If  it  is  undertaken  enthusiastically  and 
given  wise  and  sound  direction,  it  can,  in 
the  long  run,  provide  a  solution  to  our 


farm  problem.  I  hope  that  we  can  reach 
the  time  when  the  farmers  can  share  in 
the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  coun- 
try as  other  Americans  share  it.  I  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  the  farmers 
can  once  more  manage  their  own  land, 
practice  good  husbandry,  plant  all  their 
acres  and  find  a  profitable  market  for 
that  which  they  raise.  The  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  help  bring  that 
about.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pro- 
gram which  this  legislation  would  insti- 
gate was  not  started  25  years  ago. 

This  program  falls  in  three  parts.  The 
program  recommended  goes  far  beyond 
research. 

In  th3  first  place,  it  calls  for  a  broad 
program  of  scientific  research  to  find 
new  uses  for  farm  crops. 

Secondly,  it  calls  for  a  program  of 
trial  commercialization  and  pilot  testing. 
Research  merely  for  the  shelf  does  not 
provide  the  answer.  We  must  have  this 
trial  commercialization  and  pilot  test- 
ing. Thirdly,  It  seeks  a  pro?ram  of 
limited  subsidies  on  a  test  pilot  basis  to 
both  farmers  and  industry  to  get  the 
program  started. 

None  of  us  will  deny  the  value  of  re- 
search. Most  of  the  material  things 
that  we  use  and  enjoy  from  day  to  day 
are  the  products  of  research.  Ttie  great 
advances  in  medicine,  that  have  ex- 
tended human  life,  are  a  result  of  scien- 
tific research.  The  atom  was  split  and 
a  profound  program  of  peacetime  uses 
of  atomic  energy  awaits  us.  all  because 
of  research. 

As  the  Welsh  Commission  points  out. 
Industry  is  currently  Investing  at  least 
$3  billion  a  year,  3  percent  of  gross  sales, 
in  research.  The  result  is  cbvious  in  a 
constant  flood  of  new  and  improved 
products — fabrics,  plastics,  building  ma- 
terials, surface  coatings,  detergents, 
chemicals,  and  many  others. 

By  contrast,  agriculture  spends  not 
over  $375  million  on  research — about  1 
percent  of  gross  sales,  and  most  of  this 
goes  to  improve  and  increase  produc- 
tion. Federal  and  State  governments 
spend  $190  million  of  the  total,  ofj»hich 
no  more  than  $18  million  goes  for  utili- 
zation research. 

In  other  words,  about  one-twentieth 
of  1  percent  of  the  gross  sales  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  used  on  research  to  find 
new  uses  for  agricultural  products. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  not  only 
have  not  found  new  markets  we  have 
lost  many  of  the  markets  agriculture 
formerly  had.  Again,  quoting  the  Welsh 
report,  synthetics  and  petroleum  chemi- 
cals have  increasingly  moved  into  the 
industrial  markets  for  vegetable  oils. 

In  the  last  20  years,  for  example,  do- 
mestic use  of  paint,  varnish,  et  cetera, 
increased  about  100  percent  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  United  States  econ- 
omy Use  of  linseed,  or  other  drying 
oils,  increased  only  about  25  percent. 
Synthetics  took  their  place.  If  linseed 
oil  were  used  in  paints  today  at  the  same 
rate  as  In  the  early  1930's,  the  United 
States  would  need  a  million  more  acres 
of  flax.  Per  gallon  of  paint,  the  use  of 
drying  oils  has  dropped  more  than  40 
percent  in  the  last  20  years  or  so  as  they 
were  progressively  replaced  by  synthetic 
products.  Tung  oH  is  affected  by  the 
same  trend,  and  that  is  important  to  a 


vexT  great  segment  of  our  agi'icultural 
economy. 

Nearly  half  of  the  market  for  natural 
fibers — cotton,  wool.  flax,  silk — has  been 
taken  over  by  synthetic  fibers.  Two  cut 
of  three  pairs  of  shoes  are  now  made 
partly  or  wholly  of  leather  substitutes. 
Two-thirds  of  the  soap  has  been  re- 
placed by  detergents,  which  do  not  use 
natural  fats.  In  fact,  in  the  last  10 
years  the  use  of  detergents  per  perscn 
increased  from  1  pound  a  year  to  15 
pounds  while  the  use  of  soap  decreased 
frcm  23  pounds  to  8  pounds  a  3'2ar. 

At  the  pre  ent  time  we  are  u-sing  more 
sjmthetic  rubber  than  natural  rubber. 
It  is  of  better  quality.  It  has  been  im- 
proved because  of  research.  The  re- 
search has  been  done  by  the  petroleum 
industries  and  they  are  making  the  rub- 
ber. It  is  e3timated  that  the  consump- 
tion of  synthetic  rubber  will  increase  by 
50  percent  in  the  next  5  years. 

Were  the  American  farmers  allowed  to 
have  tlia^  increase  only  and  were  that 
rubber  made  from  alcohol  provided  from 
farm  products,  it  would  require  200  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain. 

It  has  long  been  my  hope  that  we 
could  use  alcohol  produced  from  grain 
as  a  part  of  our  motor  fuel.  Farmers  buy 
a  lot  of  gasoline  and  tractor  fuel.  Cer- 
tainly they  should  be  allowed  to  produce 
their  own  fuel.  The  number  of  cars  in 
the  coimtry  is  constantly  increasing  and 
likewise  the  motor-fuel  market  is  in- 
creasing. European  coimtries  have 
blended  alcohol  into  their  gasolme  up  to 
25  percent.  Were  we  to  blend  alcohol 
into  our  gasoline  to  the  extent  of  10  per- 
cent, it  would  require  more  than  a  bil- 
lion bushels  of  grain.  In  other  words, 
that  one  use  alone  could  probably  solve 
the  grain-surplus  problem. 

However,  v.'e  face  a  very  definite  ob- 
stacle in  regard  to  this.  It  is  an  eco- 
nomic fcu;t  that  gasoline  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  than  alcohol.  Conse- 
quently, no  one  selling  gasoline  Is  gorng 
to  turn  to  a  blended  alcohol.  In  peace- 
time, under  our  free  American  system, 
we  cannot  compel  them  to  do  so  by  law. 

However,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  a  broad  program  of  research  will 
lower  the  cost  of  producing  alcohol  from 
farm  products.  At  the  present  time 
when  we  make  alcohol  out  of  farm  prod- 
ucts we  have  a  protein  residue  that  :s  a 
very  valuable  food  for  animals.  How- 
ever, with  improved  methods  brought 
about  by  research  and  trial  comjnercial- 
ization,  it  is  believed  that  the  alcohol 
can  be  extracted  and  the  protein  residi-e 
will  be  a  fine  human  food.  Its  value  will 
then  be  many  times  greater  than  iis 
value  for  livestock  food.  The  alcohol 
will  then  become  more  or  less  a  byprod- 
uct and  it  can  be  sold  at  a  price  that  it 
will  compete  with  gasoline  for  a  part  of 
this  motor-fuel  market. 

So,  while  a  portion  of  the  motor-fuel 
market  is  not  ours  at  this  time,  it  is 
net  an  impossibility  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  long-range  accomplishments. 

A  number  of  leaders  In  the  petroleum 
industry  are  not  adverse  to  these  efforts. 
They  realize  that  the  farmers  are  pur- 
chasers of  their  products.  They  realize 
that  farm  prosperity  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  country.  Fur- 
thermore, these  same  companies  will  be 
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selling  the  motor  fuel  at  all  the  filling 
stations  in  the  country  regardless  of  the 
components  of  that  fuel.  They  are  not 
going  to  lose  the  business. 

Our  surpluses  are  primarily  starches. 
Prom  starch  we  make  alcohol  and  from 
alcohol  we  can  make  rubber,  we  can 
make  plastics,  we  can  make  a  thousand 
and  one  things  that  are  now  being  made 
from  other  materials. 

We  are  not  limited  by  any  means  to 
motor  fuel  and  rubber  and  like  products. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  possi- 
bilities of  making  industrial  uses  of  agri- 
cultural products.  These  include  sol- 
vents, surface  coatings,  plastics,  chem- 
icals, fibers,  films,  explosives,  adhesives. 
lubricants,  insecticides,  drilling  muds, 
paints,  varnishes,  and  even  paving  ma- 
terials. 

Our  engineers  have  brought  forth 
some  sound  ideas  relating  to  the  use  of 
our  starches  and  our  surpluses  in  our 
starches  and  in  fibers. 

For  instance,  the  Welsh  Commission 
report  says,  as  an  example,  about  35  per- 
cent of  the  corn  processed  by  wet  milling 
now  goes  to  nonfood  uses.  The  industry 
would  like  to  expand  this  fifteenfold. 

The  largest  new  outlets  it  envisages 
are  for  the  use  of  starch  in  metallurgy, 
in  insecticides,  in  defoliants,  and  in 
paper.  These  three  uses  alone  might 
take  up  to  410  million  bushels  of  corn 
annually. 

Our  country  produces  great  quantities 
of  sugar;  we  could  produce  a  lot  more. 
Here  is  what  the  Welsh  report  says 
about  the  industrial  possibilities  in  re- 
gard to  sugar  produced  in  this  country: 

The  sugar  Industry  Is  confident  that  these 
industrial  uses  will  be  developed,  to  the  ex 
tent  perhaps  of  utilizing  an  extra  mllUon 
tons  of  sugar  by  1965  and  2  million  tons  by 
1975.  This  would  add  more  than  10  percent 
to  the  projected  1965  demand  and  more  than 
16  percent  to  that  projected  for  1975.  Sugar 
is  an  inexpensive,  exceptionally  pure,  and, 
chemically,  very  reactive  material  adaptable 
for  many  large-scale  Industrial  applications. 
Present  Industrial  use  Is  small,  but  a  dozen 
years  of  research  have  turned  up  some  highly 
promising  leads. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
sugar  is  the  finest  food  for  quick  energy, 
and  for  industrial  purposes  it  has  never 
been  scratched,  and  we  can  increase  our 
sugar  acreage  tremendously  by  following 
through  on  this. 

Perhaps  the  forage  crops  we  produce 
have  the  highest  value  of  any  crops  since 
they  furnish  over  half  the  feed  for  live- 
stock. Yet  it  is  likely  that  far  greater 
values  He  locked  up  in  those  crops,  par- 
ticularly the  legumes,  than  those  which 
have  been  exploited.  At  the  present 
time,  we  extract  some  chlorophyll  and 
some  xanthophyll  from  legumes. 

But  the  Welsh  Commission  reports 
that  the  55  million  tons  of  legumes  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  United  States  also 
contain  some  things  that  we  have  never 
developed.  These  include  a  billion  dol- 
l.irs  worth  of  protein,  carotene  worth 
$23^  billion;  vitamin  E,  $2  billion;  vita- 
min K,  $115  million;  xanthophyll.  $12V2 
billion;  and  chlorophyll  worth  $19 
billion. 

Now,  these  figures  may  be  a  bit  fan- 
tastic but  it  shows  that  these  materials 
i4/c  in  our  legumes,  are  waiting  there  to 


be  used  and  developed  for  medicinal  and 
other  nonfood  uses. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  Welsh  report 
In  one  other  instance  in  reference  to  po- 
tatoes.   Here  is  what  it  says: 

The  potato  Industry  Is  confident  that  a 
materially  enlarged  research  and  develop- 
ment program  would  so  expand  the  market 
that  surpluses  would  dlrappear  and  It  might 
even  be  necessary  to  Increase  production. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
section  on  new  plants. 

The  allwise  Creator  put  on  this  earth 
250.000  plants.  We  have  domesticated 
and  used  only  150  of  them — not  150,000, 
but  150. 

We  have  never  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out  what  the  rest  are  for.  A  broad  pro- 
gram of  research  may  open  up  great  in- 
dustrial possibilities  from  new  crops  to 
be  raised. 

We  are  short  of  paper  in  this  country. 
The  American  people  use  more  paper 
products  than  anyone  could  ever  imag- 
ine. Not  only  is  our  population  going  up 
but  the  per  capita  consumption  of  paper 
increases.  We  use  it  for  everything  in 
our  homes. 

Our  publishers  sometimes  get  con- 
cerned about  the  shortage  or  the  threat 
of  a  shortapte  of  paper.  The  task  group 
on  new  and  .special  crops  points  out  that 
we  can  make  not  only  paper  but  furni- 
ture and  specialties  from  bamboo.  They 
further  point  out  that  you  can  produce 
bamboo  in  the  South  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  Texas  and  the  coastal  and  Pied- 
mont areas. 

It  will  grow  faster  than  the  pine.  This 
crop  could  be  expanded  for  industrial 
purposes  so  that  we  could  use  a  million 
acres  of  bamboo.  This  crop  alone  might 
solve  the  surplus  problem  facing  cotton 
farmers. 

We  must  remember  always  that  what 
helps  any  segment  of  American  agricul- 
ture helps  all  of  American  agriculture, 
and  as  a  Nebraskan  I  am  just  as  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
as  any  other  area. 

This  same  task  group  made  reference 
to  a  very  fine  productivity  going  on  in 
Nebraska.  I  refer  to  the  development 
and  improvement  of  safflower.  This  crop 
did  not  amount  to  very  much  until  1946 
when  the  results  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Nebraska  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station  were  made  known. 
At  the  present  time  we  raise  about 
100.000  acres  of  safflower.  most  of  it  in 
northern  California  and  western  Ne- 
braska. 

Safflower  oil  is  now  being  sold  to  man- 
ufacturers of  alkyd  resins,  enamels, 
varnishes,  and  high-quality  paints.  It 
is  believed  that  with  further  development 
in  research  great  possibilities  may  come 
from  the  safflower. 

Throughout  the  years  our  cordage  and 
rope,  particularly  the  cordage  for  ma- 
rine use.  has  been  from  abaca  and  sisal, 
which  are  imported  products.  The  task 
group  on  new  crops  points  out  that  san- 
sevieria.  a  commonly  used  house  plant, 
known  as  the  snake  plant,  can  be  used 
for  cordage  and  rope,  and  this  promises 
a  market  of  a  possible  hundred  thousand 
acres. 

Kenaf.  the  task  force  points  out,  can 
be  used  to  make  fiber  for  post  office  twine. 


carpet  yarn,  camouflage,  burlap,  and 
other  articles  normally  made  of  jute, 
which  is  imported.  They  point  out  that 
this  new  industrial  use,  when  fully  de- 
veloped, could  require  the  production  of 
200,000  acres. 

Another  crop  mentioned  by  this  same 
task  group  was  simmondisa,  from  which 
we  can  produce  a  wax,  to  be  used  for 
fine  waxing  and  polishing.  It  would  be 
noncompetitive  because  wax  is  now  in 
demand  in  industry.  This  had  a  possi- 
bility for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  new  crops. 

We  use  tannin  in  the  leather  Industry. 
It  is  believed  that  we  could  use  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
canagrie  to  produce  the  tannin  and  it 
would  be  competitive  in  price  with  our 
imported  tannins. 

If  a  program  of  broad  research  and 
trial  commercialization  can  be  gotten 
underway,  it  is  very  likely  that  many  of 
these  things  I  have  mentioned  can  be 
developed.  It  is  also  very  likely  that 
some  of  them  may  not  prove  to  be  prac- 
tical. 

At  the  same  time,  there  will  be  many, 
many  other  uses  to  come  out  of  such  in- 
dustrial research  which  none  of  us  have 
ever  thought  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will, 
at  an  early  date,  again  advance  this  pro- 
gram and  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
this  measure.  A  sound  solution  to  our 
farm  problems  is  one  of  our  most  urgent 
necessities  on  the  domestic  front.  The 
income  of  our  farm  families  should  be 
raised.  Freedom  of  operation  should  be 
restored  and  a  program  developed  that 
is  less  costly  than  our  present  one. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Piesident,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  Cat  8 
o'clock  and  36  minutes)  the  Senate  ad- 
journed, the  adjournment  being  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Wednesday,  January  14.  1959,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  January  12,  1959: 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
835,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  he  major  generals 

MaJ.  Oen.  Kenneth  B.  Hobson.  616A  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  Sory  Smith.  573A  (brigadier 
general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  W.  Grant,  497A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Henry  K.  Mooney.  589A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Oliver  K.  Nless.  19022A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force,  medical), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 
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MaJ.  Oen.  Daniel  8.  OampbeU.  61&A  (briga- 
dier general.  BcguUr  Air  Faroe),  U,S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  Ch»rlM  H.  Andenon.  638A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force.  U.8.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  8.  Stone,  1059A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regxilar  Air  Force).  U.8.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves,  1082A  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  P.  Bergciuist.  ll^A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U£. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever.  1519A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

MaJ.  Oen.  Daniel  C.  Doubleday,  471 A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  D.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  H.  Ives.  544A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Wendell  W.  Bowman,  596A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harold  C.  Donnelly,  647  A, 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harold  R.  Maddux,  650A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Amo  H.  Luehman,  1080A  (colo- 
nel, RegHJlar  Air  Force),  D.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Stanley  J.  Donovan.  1089A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  UB.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Dolf  E.  Muehlelsen,  1144A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  UJS.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charlea  U.  McCorkle.  1224A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  XJ£.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  Lloyd  P.  Hopwood,  1261A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force).  UJS.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Don  O.  Darrow,  1270 A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Victor  R.  Haugen,  1292A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  P.  Fisher,  1294A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Edwin  B.  Broftdhurft,  1350A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Westover,  1351 A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force).  UJS.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ben  I.  Funk.  1500A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force).  UJS.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harold  E.  Watson.  1&30A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force),  UJS.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Marvin  C.  Demler,  15&0A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force),  Uj8.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  K.  Eubank,  Jr..  1741A 
(colonel,  RegtUar  Air  Force),  U.8.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jamea  V.  Bdmundson.  1863A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJB.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  U.S.  Airy  Force  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10.  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  Moody  R.  Tldwell.  Jr..  1653A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Leo  P.  Dahl.  OOflA  (colonel.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Catliroe.  ISSaiA  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force.  Dental).  UJB.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Elvln  8.  Llgon,  Jr.,  1077A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)   UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  G2n.  John  U.  Reynolds.  1299A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  A.  Breltwelser,  1406A 
(colonel.  RecTilar  Air  Force)  VS.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Fred  M.  Dean,  1460A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)   VS.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  CecU  H.  Cblldre.  1561A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force)   UJB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hewitt  T.  Wheleaa.  16O0A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force)  UJB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  K.  Martin,  1697A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Br:g.  Oen.  wmiam  K.  Eubank,  Jr.,  1741A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Fore*. 


To  be  brigmdier  general* 

Ck>l.  John  C.  McCawley.  6UA,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Benjamin  C.  Hotenan.  lloaA.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  L.  Bohaxinon.  19007 A.  RegtUar 
Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Jamea  O.  Moore.  19074A.  Regular  Air 
Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Edward  J.  Hopkins.  1180A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Frank  W.  Gillespie,  1215A,  Regular  Air 
Force.  » 

Col.  Frederick  R.  Terrell,  1221A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Norman  L.  Peterson,  1291A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Jung,  1037A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  P.  Eocko,  1327A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  NeU  D.  Van  Sickle,  1442A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  F.  Worden,  1510 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  O.  Ruegg.  1620A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Loren  O.  McCollom.  1S32A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  H.  Curtln,  1643 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  T.  Klngsley,  Jr.,  1702A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  WllUam  E.  Creer,  1742 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  1836A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Eugene  B.  LeBailly,  1920A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Jerry  D.  Page.  2052 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Stephen  D.  McElroy,  2058A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Ariel  W.  Nielsen.  2067 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

(Norr. — The  above  appointments  were 
made  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate.) 

AppoiNraniTTB  im  tux  Armt 

Brig.  ben.  Marshall  Stubbs,  017706,  United 
States  Army,  for  appointment  as  Chief  Chem- 
ical Officer,  United  States  Army,  as  major 
general  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  as  majcn-  general  In  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3036, 
3442,  and  3447. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284.  330«,  and  3307: 

To  be  major  general.  Medical  Corps 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Frederick  Bohlender, 
017814,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  general,  Medical  Corps 
Brig.  Oen.  James  Hedges  Forsee,  018266, 

Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  Medical 

Corps,  U.  8.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  terapcartiry 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  8447 : 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  Elbert  DeCotu-sey.  017813,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  United  States  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  Carson  Bullock.  017635, 
United  States  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Tbomas  Nelson.  018806, 
United  State*  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Ralph  Robert  Maoe.  017578. 
United  States  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Bruoe  Easley.  017736,  United 
States  Army. 


Brig.  Oen.  Clarence  J(»iathan  Hauck.  Jt-., 
018360,  Army  of  the  United  State*  (colonel, 

U.S.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  John  Lemoln  Crawford.  019343,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  United  States  Army. 

Col.  Floyd  Lawrence  Wergeland.  019599, 
Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

Col.  Joe  Calvin  Lami)ert.  030033,  United 
States  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Heber  Upscomb.  019371, 
United  Spates  Army. 

Col.  Harry  Lester  HlUyard,  019524,  United 
States  Army. 

Col.  Oliver  Clark  Harvey,  038776.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.  S. 
Army). 

Col.  James  Benjamin  Lampert,  020147, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.  S.  Army). 

Col.  Howard  McCrum  Snyder,  Jr.,  020213, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.  S.  Army) . 

Col.  Fred  Pierce  Campbell,  020704,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.  8. 
Army). 

Col.  William  Alexander  Cunningham,  3d, 
019579,  United  States  Army. 

Col.  Clinton  Stone  Lyter,  0182fll,  Medical 
Corps,  United  States  Army. 

Col.  Horace  Lake  Sanders,  01944S,  United 
States  Army. 

Col.  Benjamin  Franklin  Taylor,  020779, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  oolo- 
nel,  U.  S.  Army). 

Col.  Berton  Everett  Splvy,  Jr..  019478, 
United  States  Army. 

Col.  Graydon  Casper  E.'agnan,  019242. 
United  States  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299, 
subject  to  physical  examination  required  by 
law. 

To  he  captain.  Medical  Corps 

Nay,  Leston  B.,  Jr.,  073578. 
To  be  captain.  Medical  Serviee  Corps 

Molll,  Louis  J.,  073472. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
Stat^  Code,  sections  3284  and  8298.  All 
officers  are  subject  to  i^yslcal  ex&oalnatlon 
required  by  law. 

To  he  first  lieutenanU 

Arnold.  Thomas  W.,  081576. 
Afibby.  Mason  K.,  083109. 
Barrett,  Francis  X.,  078220. 
Bean,  Robert  H.,  081580. 
Bender,  Richard  C,  082309. 
Betmett,  Donald  O.,  081584. 
Berg,  Roland  E.,  077268. 
Berrey,  Thomas  G.,  062262. 
Boyd,  William  A.,  Jr..  061588. 
Boyle,  Richard  P.,  072578. 
Bratt,  Clarence  M.,  078239. 
Bruce,  William  A,  064073. 
Bruno,  VI to  J.,  061596. 
Bums,  Paul  P.,  079559. 
Chapman,  Donald  G.,  064075. 
Chase.  Charles  R..  084076. 
Colllson.  John  M..  061006. 
Correll.  John  E.,  081609. 
DlRuzza,  Santl,  083649. 
Donohue.  John  E.,  061625. 
Downey.  Robert  H..  Jr.,  081636. 
Drury,  Peter  F.,  Jr..  O77870. 
Dugan.  John  E.,  062267. 
Sddy,  Burton  A..  084080. 
Sdmlston,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  061620. 
Edwards.  Donald  M..  077S74. 
Fletcher.  Edward  N.,  O7SS04. 
Flltcraft.  Anthony  D.,  082324. 
Foster,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  062270. 
Fraley,  Robert  R..  062271. 
Prye,  Ray  E.,  Jr,  081637. 
Gamble,  John  F.,  062272. 
Gannon,  Edwin  W..  064082. 
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George,  James  R.,  Jr.,  062326. 
Goad,  Robert  E..  082273. 
Grover,  Dwlght  L..  082330. 
Harnlsh,  Albert  O.,  Jr..  081652. 
Hoge,  Philip  R.,  078351. 
Hooker,  Cloyd  T.,  082277. 
Huhn,  John  N.,  078358. 
Hurdle,  Karl  V..  078361. 
Hurley,  William  P.,  Jr.,  081644. 
Jenson,  Kenneth  G..  078368. 
Jones,  Charles  E.,  082278. 
Jones.  Robert  A.,  082279. 
Jones,  Samuel  H..  Jr.,  081675. 
Kattar,  Richard  J.,  082343. 
Kelly.  Alan  C.  081677. 
Lawson,  Lawrence  L.,  081684. 
Llns-Morstadt,  Juan  L..  081688. 
Love.  Thomas  W.,  082283. 
Ludolph.  Anthony  A.,  Jr.,  081690. 
Marshall,  Charles  McL.,  081696. 
Maupln,  Joe  S..  081699. 
Mcculloch,  William  C.  082284. 
McCurdy,  Neal  B.,  082285. 
McGoff.  Leo  F..  Jr.,  083659. 
McWllllams,  Fred  M.,  082286. 
Mielke,  Karl  A.,  Jr..  078435. 
Montgomery,  Budd  V.,  082288. 
Moore,  William  A.,  084094. 
Moore.  William  B..  082289. 
Munater,  Conrad  H.,  084095. 
Nauman,  Alan  A..  082290. 
Nelson.  Thomas  C.  082291. 
Newbill.  James  P..  084098. 
O-Bryan.  William  P..  081712. 
Oyler.  Leo  E..  Jr..  081714. 
Pierce.  Fred  W..  Jr..  081717. 
Posz.  Joseph  D..  078469. 
Prunlskl.  Stephen  A..  Jr..  081722. 
Quirk.  Edward  T..  082292. 
Risteter.  Vincent  A..  081726. 

Robinson.  Benjamin  F.,  Jr..  072782. 

Sandlln.  Malcolm  R.,  078490. 

Schott,  Richard  8..  082294. 

Seguin,  Raymond  J.,  081738. 

Shanahan,  Norman  K..  078497. 

Shannon.  Robert.  082295. 

Shepard.  William  C.  078500. 

Sheriff.  Robert  M..  084108. 

Short.  Kenneth  M..  078502. 

Smith.  Glenn  N..  081740. 

Smith,  Thomas  A.,  081743. 

Sparks,  Donald  E..  083666. 

Stevens.  Charles  T..  081745. 

Thomas.  Billy  J..  081750. 

Tolfa.  Edward.  Jr..  084536. 

Tomlinson.  Walter  C.  Jr..  082371. 

Underwood.  Frank  E..  078531. 

Vaughan.  Charles  U..  082302. 

Walker.  Billy  M..  080231. 

Wall.Kary  D..081757. 

Wickware.  Argle  W..  081762. 

Williamson.  Robert  L..  081764. 

Wlnnlcki,  Philip  W..  081766. 

Wolterstorff.  Jerrold  D.,  077791. 

Wyatt.  David  L..  081770. 

Young.  Carl  L..  082304. 

Zelgler.  Charles  S.,  078562. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Husband,  Patricia  R.,  L549. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Chapln,  George  E.,  Jr..  076821. 

Gensler.  Herman  H..  078680. 

Johnston,  Laurence.  080346. 

Noble.  Ralph  E..  078685. 

Ortega.  Prank  A..  081877. 

Potln.  James  B.,  083560. 

Smith.  Creed  DeL..  076832. 

The  following-named  persona  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3294;  title  10.  United  States 
section  3291;  title  10,  United  States 
section  3292;  title  10.  United  States 
sections   3311,    3286,    3286,    3287,    and 


Code. 
Code. 
Code, 
3288: 


To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
Blackwell,  James  M.,  MSC,  0477036. 
DlFusco,  Manrlco  P.,  MSC.  0401935. 
Kuhn.  George  A.,  VC,  0338576. 


To  be  majors 
Akins.  Everett  H.,  VC.  0357236. 
Audet.  Harold  H..  MC.  01705621. 
Burglo.  Joseph  C.  MSC.  01534689. 
Coleman.  Tyler  S..  MSC.  Ol 544563. 
Crandall.  Francis  N..  MSC.  01000218. 
Edwards.  Corwin  V..  JAGC.  0420935. 
Filtsch.  Frank  E..  MSC.  01545464. 
Klelman.  Edmund  R.,  MC,  0470074. 
Myers.  John  W..  MSC.  01323020. 
Nye,  Charles  A..  III.  JAGC.  Ol  165429. 
Osteen.  Wilson  M..  VC.  0337585. 

To  be  captains 
Adcock.  Jerry  L..  VC,  04040364. 
Ahlemeyer.  Edward  H..  Jr..  MC.  04073567. 
Baker,  Lillian  E..  WAC.  L1010172. 
Benner.  James  H..  MSC,  0966r.67. 
Brantly.  Ruth  S..  ANC.  N900318. 
Brown.  Garry  M.,  MSC.  01534925. 
Brown.  Heyward  G..  VC.  01918786. 
Calmes,  Paul  M..  MSC,  02047268. 
Cfistleberry.  William  E..  Jr..  MSC.  01543962. 
Cnulder.  Shelley  L.,  DC,  02003346 
Cavagnaro.  Mary  M..  ANC,  N723481. 
Covington,  Albert  A.,  JAGC,  02270143. 
DxCker,  Frank  W..  MSC,  OG941 1 1. 
Farmer.  Billy  L.,  MC,  A2273744. 
Feeley,  Eugene  J.,  MC,  04034527. 
Ferebee,  Constance  L..  ANC,  N900015. 
Fischer,  George  F.,  VC.  04022891. 
Foley,  Robert  D..  MC,  04022290. 
Fontaine,  Roger  J.,  MC,  04022130. 
Gauld,  John  R.,  MC,  04047639.        i 
Gerster,  E>orothy  C,  ANC,  N735519. 
Gibbs,  Roland  J.,  VC,  01920931 . 
Gregoratos.  Gabriel,  MC,  04067709. 
Hughes,  George  M  ,  VC,  01337576. 
Hume,  Joseph  W.,  MSC,  02038851. 
Joyce.  Orlando  H.,  MC. 
Kammeraad,  Lloyd  A  .  MC.  04073663. 
Kern.  Marlon  L..  ANC,  N741993. 
Kerrigan.  Robert  J.,  MSC.  02047023, 
Knox,  Lorraine  P.,  ANC.  N900C99. 
Kobrlnsky,  Samuel,  DC,  04055988. 
Koch-Weser,  Jan.  MC,  04039577. 
Kono,  Tom  M.,  DC.  0981007. 
Lnmpru,  Paul  D.,  VC.  04043193. 
Lewis,  Vivian  B.,  ANC,  N972279. 
Lovelace,  Bobby  P..  MSC,  0204741 1. 
Maher.  John  R..  MSC.  0989629. 
McGerity.  Joseph  L..  MC.  04029297. 
Mericle.  Jack  H..  MSC.  01542153. 
Obermeier.  Bernard  D..  DC.  04056082. 
Paxton.  Annie   D..  ANC.  N765775. 
Pilger.  Marlon  H..  ANC,  N758674. 
Rojo,  Fernando  S.,  MSC.  Ol 543795. 
Rundle,  Harold  D..  MSC,  0976258. 
Sheehy,  Robert  W.,  VC,  01735394. 
Tierce,  Millard  L.,  Jr.,  VC,  0465984. 
Wagner,  Donald   L.,   MSC,   01939273. 
Warne,  Robert  J.,  VC,  02104930. 
Wasson.   Val  J..  MSC,  0078969. 
Wiley,  Hugh  S.,  MC,  04030410. 
Witt,  Gustave  J.,  MSC,  01288837. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Adams,   Nell  D.,  Jr.,   MC,   05701444. 
Archambault,  Claire  A.,  WAC,  L1010795. 
Baglnskl,  Lillian  E.,  ANC,  N901204. 
Ballard,  Anthony,  MC,  05703039. 
Barkley,  Velma  J.,  ANC,  N901685. 
Burns,  Anthony  J.,  MC,  01890990. 
Culf.  Norrls  K.,   Jr.,  MC,  04014802. 
Davis,  Barbara  A.,  AMSC,  M3050. 
Dolley,  Thomas  R.,  MSC,  Ol 933482. 
Downs,  Peter  E.,  MC,  02284102. 
Preldhoff,   Erla  J.,   ANC,   N902464. 
Fristad,  Fern  E.,  ANC,  N900454. 
Gllson,  Claire  E..  ANC,  N754914. 
Hall.   Ruth   M.,   ANC.   N900026. 
Harle.  Thomas  S..  MC.  02284093. 
Hollowell.  Ople  W..  MC 
Howe.  Patrick  A..  MC,  04017692, 
Jack,  Marious  K..  MC.  05703074. 
Johnson,  Robert  M..  DC,  04000739. 
Johnston.  Sharon  C.  ANC,  N902646. 
Jones,  Donald  A..  MC.  02288852. 
Kay.  Robert  E..  MC.  05500738. 
Labelle.  Ronald  E..  DC,  05500991. 
Loftln,  Richard  L.,  VC.  01942082. 


Lynch,  Robert  E.,  MC,  04002668. 
Lynde,  Patricia  A.,  AMSC,  R2726. 
Madjedl,  Ahmad,  MC. 
Matthews,  John  C,  MC,  01940218. 
McFarland.  Joseph  H.,  MSC,  01933464. 
Morrison,  Elliot  I.,  MC. 
Noble,  Joseph  W  ,  MC,  04027890. 
Oakes.  Richard  G.,  VC,  04061288. 
ODonnell,       Matthew       B.,       Jr..       JAGC. 
02276837. 

Pfelffer,  Violet  R..  AMSC.  M20200. 
Ross.  Curlee.  MC,  02285121. 
Saar'.  James  T,  DC.  02284865. 
Sanford,  Douglas  M  .  MC.  05003926. 
Simmons.  Heber  S  .  Jr.,  DC.  02289385. 
Slaughter.  Lee  D..  Mc  .  02284575. 
Snvder,  Frances  E.,  ANC.  N805334. 
SovensKl,  Joan  C  ANC,  N301810. 
Stofhr,  Bruce  J..  MC.  O4003G22. 
Wahl.  James  F.,  Jr..  DC,  02289682. 
Walker,  Robert  G  ,  MSC,  01332760. 
Wehland,  Charles  E  .  JAGC.  02293676. 
White.  Charles  T.,  MC,  01880966. 
Wilkes,  Clyde  H  ,  Jr..  DC,  O22K9790. 
Zlotsky,  Norman  A.,  MC,  02281:918. 

To  be  second   lieutenants 
Adams.    Louis    H  ,    MSC,   O4058776. 
Dawson,  William  J  ,  MSC.  04051344. 
Greene,  Marlon  E  ,  Jr  ,  MSC,  0229134fl. 
Johnson,  David   E  .  MSC.  02276873. 
Joyce,  Brendan  E  ,  MSC,  02281251. 
Laheur.  George  J  ,   MSC.  02289775. 
LaRock,  Ethel  B  ,  ANC.  N901448. 
Lupien,  Earle  E.,  MSC,  02284190. 
P.Ascal,  Harold  S.,  MSC,  02289644. 
Stowe,  Charles  L  ,  MSC,  02028334. 
Whitman,  Annie  M.,  WAC,  L2287139. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3285.  3286,  3287,  and  3288. 
To  be  majors 

Ammerman,   Howard   E.,  Jr..   0436130.  ' 

Baker.  Francis  J  .  01035646. 

Brondstatter,   Wallace   W.,   01646257. 

Brtx)ks,  George,  0450807. 

Buckles,  Ronald  J  ,  0372058. 

Bunton.   Raymond    B.,    01104534. 

Campbell,  C    D.,   01046740. 

Dunson.  Noble  H.,  01037355. 

Guss,  Stephen  John,  Jr.,  01950359. 

Hlndman,  Thomas  O.,  O1046488. 

Hostetter,  Charles  A.,  01039044. 

Leonard,  William  B.,  01555860. 

Logan,  Robert  M.,  0389737. 

Macldull,  Joseph  C,  01639497. 

Marcelle,  David  A..  A397220. 

Marschhausen,  John  C,  Ol  175224. 

Marshall,   Robert  B.,  0390594. 

McCalUster,  James  L..  Jr..  0361332. 

McConnell.  Donald  W..  Ol  183126. 

McFarland.  B.  J..  Ol  167537. 

MrKenzle.  Don  H..  02010598. 

Murray,  William  H.,  02011085. 

Muttonl,  Donald  S.,  02018735. 

Newton,  Cleon  H  ,  01796141. 

Oldham,  Leo  G  ,  0387058. 

Partridge,  Selden  H.,  01559240. 

Syme,  James  O.,  Jr.,  01583748. 

Thornley,  James  F.,  01650774. 

Van  H.izel,  George  J..  Jr.,  01825089. 

Wllloughby,   Glen,   01012094, 

Zldar,  James  J..  01535396. 

To  be  captains 
Abbott,  Lael   J.,  01888875. 
Acheson,  Leonard  D.,  Jr..  0554422. 
Aldrldge.  George  W.,  Jr.,  0963029. 
Ashby,  Claude  T.,  Jr.,  01924987. 
Atchison,  Eulen  D.,  02021871. 
Aude,  Peter  N..  Jr.,  02210528. 
Bacon,  Leonard  A.,  01893884. 
Bale,  John  J..  02032936. 
Barclay.  Robert  H..  01924871. 
Berry.  Thomas  S..  0995962. 
Blanchard,  Howard  B.,  Jr.,  02273576. 
Brlnson,  William  J  ,  01889985. 
Brockman,  Harry  J.,  02274649. 
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Byrd.  James  C,  02004933. 
Calnan,  FranclB  M.,  O1B93108. 
Calvert.  Charles  L..  02206752. 
Campbell,  Joseph  L..  01920140. 
Collins,  John  O.,  01870390. 
Daly.  James  J.,  01889698. 
Uickerson,  Gerald  T..  0552738. 
Durham.  Morris  C.  02207812. 
F-^gert.  Dalton  D..  01637351. 
E.decker.  Earl  E..  0989731. 
Cstes.  Billy  G..  01893865. 
Feeney.  Thomas  J..  0063669. 
Ford.  Francis  J.,  0988164. 
Fricke,  Charles  J..  02003851. 
Prydendall.  Jerry  D  .  02103570. 
Glore,  Ray  C  ,  O1925706. 
Gordon,  William  T.,  02206212. 
Grandinettl.  Domlnlck  J..  01301475. 
Haddock.  James  O..  02014787. 
Hafers.  Ernest  R..  01885607. 
Haggerty,  John  P..  02201638. 
Hagreen,  Frederick  H.,  Jr.,  02021261. 
Harrell,  James  L  ,  01913369. 
Hartman,  William  F..  O1331504. 
Henry.  Robert  T..  Jr..  0407744. 
Hill.  John  P..  02202024. 
Hoey.  Edison  V..  01878769. 
Home.  Carlton  R..  02045028. 
Johnson.  Paul  R..  02042048. 
Kendrlck.  James  H..  8r..  01334470. 
Kerr.  Thomas  J.,  0996575. 
King.  Jimmie.  01861875. 
Kirkwood.  Clifford  T..  01876154. 
Koob.  Robert  A..  02033590. 
Lacey.  Vernon  L.,  02207407. 
liee,  Robert  C,  0993046. 
Mack,  Edward,  0990094. 
Marshall,  Billy  E.,  02207749. 
Marvel,  Edgar  E.,  01825922. 
McClure.  Joseph  W.,  0945283. 
McCluskey.  Joseph  K..  01338110. 
McLean,  Floyd  W..  02005407. 
lifennlcke,  Victor  O..  0998377. 
Miller,  Richard  G.,  01335337. 
Nevlns,  Robert  H.  Jr.,  02021005. 
Newell.  Joseph  C,  0422365. 
Norton.  James  M..  01920219. 
Opdyke.  Mlnott  S  .  02014741. 
©•Steen.  Ernest  C.  02028351 . 
Parker.  Joseph  E..  Jr.,  0968523, 
Powell,  Charles  J..  01324649. 
Pruett.  Jack  G..  0086458. 
Ra\isch.  Arthur  R..  01039521. 
Ray,  Leonard  C.  0975137. 
Render.  Bernard  L..  0991638. 
Reeendes.  Daniel  F..  0942990. 
Roller.  Harry  N..  01080957. 
Rolller,  Robert  L.,  0967812. 
Rooney.  John  J..  01877145. 
Ross.  Paul  E  .  01035173. 
Roth  well.  Joseph  B.,  01057586. 
Sands.  Carthel  L..  02265621. 
SchwartB.  Douglas.  01047319. 
Soberlck.  Thomas.  02028528. 
Bpence.  Soren  E..  01032490. 
Stevens,  Story  C,  Ol  186869. 
Stocker,  Lee  J..  01890829. 
Stone.  R.  E..  0956213. 
Stoverlnk.  Robert  I..  01876362. 
Taylor.  Victor  C.  01180069. 
Teigland.  Virgil  R..  0969664. 
Thomas.  Raymond  P..  0449334. 
Thompson,  Robert  I.,  0993189. 
Tucker.  Jesse  P..  Jr..  01916856. 
Tunnell.  Teddy  B  .  01334520. 
Turek.  Charles  E..  O1873760. 
Uhland.  Herbert  W..  01338417. 
Vega.  Antonio.  01591497. 
Wasco.  Joseph.  Jr..  0470134. 
Wells,  Jake,  02012250. 
White,  James  T..  Jr..  02204324. 
Wlllett.  Curtis  L.,  Jr.,  02284187. 
Williams,  Charles  E..  02096706. 
Wilson.  Max  J..  0996721. 
Yaklmovlcz.  Floryan  L.,  01020522. 
Young.  Harold  C  01876482, 
Yurko,  Joseph  J.,  0995246. 

To  be  first  lieutenant$ 
Aldrlch,  Herbert  C,  01893147. 
Allison,  Willie  K.,  04045136. 
Amlicke,  John  G.,  04037709. 


Anderson,  Robert  C,  04013901. 
Asbelle,  Charles  T.,  04011632. 
Baxter,  George  M.,  04026903. 
Bean,  Calvin  R.,  01930866. 
Bearden,  Winston  H.,  04024162. 
Bell,  Joel  H.,  04034167. 
Bergqulst,  Robert  L.,  04038195. 
Boswell,  Aubrey  R.,  04025372. 
Boswell,  John  R.,  04049898. 
Bourgeois,  Edward  J.,  Jr..  04014934. 
Boyle.  Wlllard  P..  04014925. 
Bracken.  Glenn  A..  01925750. 
Breeding.  William  B..  04012450. 
Brendel.  William  J..  04040054. 
Brown,  Donald  R..  Ol 881865. 
Bullock.  Charles  A..  01939692. 
Cambell.  Chester  P.,  04020835. 
Camper.  William  C,  01932008. 
Carlson.  Earl  C.  01887406. 
Cauthen,  John  R..  01888619. 
Chezem,  Jlmmle  A.,  01887408. 
Coleman,  Willie  A..  01878941. 
Conway.  Burton  J.,  04036093. 
Cooke.  Richard  R.,  04006660. 
Craln.  James  W.,  04057241. 
Crosmun.  Clifford  A..  04006405. 
Crow.  Marvin  S..  04032863. 
Crowder,  Thomas  M..  04058694. 
Daoulas.  Arthur.  04021268. 
Darrah.  Robert  P.,  04040864. 
Daugherty.  Paul  R..  02269878. 
Davis.  Jack  C,  01913469. 
Day.  Raymond,  04041986. 
Dehrkoop.  Clinton  B..  01940739. 
Ellis.  William  L..  04003532. 
Evangelos.  Chrlstos  J..  02028447. 
Faugust.  Robert  E..  04040961. 
Fene,  William  R.,  04025407. 
Fisher.  Saul  H..  04026977. 
Flanagan,  William  J.,  Jr..  04051383. 
Plynn,  Thomtis  J.,  04006808. 
Fox,  Bernard  J..  04005194 
Pujll.  Eugene  I.,  04017749. 
Graber.  Roy  W..  Jr..  02203802. 
Hlckson.  Edgar  O.,  Jr.,  04029188. 
Hilty.  James  R..  Jr..  02265040. 
Hodges.  Stanley  W..  04006721. 
Howard.  McErvin.  01880060. 
Huffman.  Roy  T..  Jr..  02207188. 
Hugglns.  Charles  B..  04042892. 
Hughes.  PhUip  B.,  01892761. 

Huklll.  Phillip  E..  01933340. 

Hunt.  Jim  I..  01932235. 

Jacobs.  Norman  P.,  01935451. 

Jordan.  William  R.,  02003401. 

Kelster.  Leland  W..  Jr..  01882658. 

Keller.  Leonard,  04026991. 

Kennington,  Roy  A..  02004793. 

Kenyon.  Peter  B..  04053008. 

Killion.  Edward  P.,  01893034. 

King.  John  W.,  02263630. 

Klngery,  Michael  I.,  04019634. 

Leonard.  Robert  R..  01891479. 

Levlnson,  Stanley  R..  04018117. 

Liesman,  John  S.,  04040607. 

lauey.  Aaron  L..  Jr..  04026533. 

MacKnlght,  Allen  B.,  04042665. 

Marks,  Malcolm  L.,  Jr.,  04025837. 

MassengUl.  James  R.,  04023533. 

Matson.  James  M.,  04018391. 

Mattson.  BertU  E..  04040187. 

McCarthy.  James  B.,  01936579. 

McClary.  Jack  D.,  04024431. 

McCormlck.  Richard  L..  01930228. 

McDonald.  Harold  F.,  01937916. 

McGee.  Calvin  A.,  01926070. 

McGraw.  Russell  M..  04013836. 

McLaughlin,  Kenneth  L..  01891353. 

McQuade.  John  P.,  01937043. 

MetaUo.  Vincent  J.,  04004564. 

Meyer,  Richard  W.,  0982918. 

MlUer,  Oliver  J..  01879696. 

Miller,  Richard  J.,  02289472. 

Moran,  William  J.,  04010262. 

Morris,  Henry  F.,  04002955. 

Murry.  George  S.,  01931018. 

Neal.  Beverly  L.,  01935275. 

Nicholson,  Thomas  Q.,  01939320. 

Norris.  Frank  D..  04026607. 

Northcutt,  Maurice  L.,  0979251. 

Patton,  Joe  W.,  04024398. 


Perrotto,  Anthony  J..  04010231. 
Pershing.  Jay  W.,  04017863. 
Petersen,  Darwin  A.,  04018094. 
Phillips,  Benjamin  M.,  lU,  02264183. 
Pohlod.  Leonard  G..  04004307. 
Pope.  Donald  E..  01933765. 
Presley,  James  N..  Jr..  04040394. 
Putnam,  Earl  L..  04048418. 
Randall.  Starr  D..  04013711. 
Rhyan.  Earnest  W.,  Jr.,  01941230. 
Richards.  Joseph  F..  Jr..  04009528. 
Ruskauff,  Donald  R..  04016219. 
Saffold,  Albert  T.,  01879174. 
Sakayeda.  Mltsuo.  01027512. 
Sampson.  Eldon  F.,  01886076. 
Sawyer.  Donald  E..  01926558. 
Settle.  Thomas  A.,  04058617. 
Setzer.  Howard  L..  Jr..  04042573. 
Bhalz.  Roger  M..  04027815. 
Sheets,  William  E.,  04041317. 
Sibert,  Robert  L.,  04034862. 
Simpson,  Billy  S..  04031591. 
Sklnker.  Harry  J..  04002244. 
Slesnick.  Bruce  W..  04001452. 
Stallings.  David  W.,  04034782. 
Stewart,  Denzil  8.,  04013978. 
Swadell,  Robert  A.,  01885750. 
Teague,  Gwynn  A..  04048365. 
Thompson.  Hso-old  N..  01940417. 
Towle.  Thomas  J..  04038884. 
Vogentanz.  Peter  G..  04010643. 
Wall.  Henry  L..  Jr..  04012686. 
Wangenhelm.  Richard  M..  04052938. 
Waters,  George  D..  02283020. 
Watson.  Elmer  E..  02263786. 
Westphal.  Ralph  E..  01939376. 
White.  Dean,  01933703. 
Whiteley.  James  E..  04027539. 
Williams.  Nelson  E.,  04047825. 
Wingfleld.  Damon  D..  01939818. 
Young.  Clarence  J..  01879319. 
Yuengel.  William  W..  02283518. 
Zook,  Kenneth  A.,  04050443. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Abene.  Casper  V.,  04074871. 
Allanson,  WIU  B.,  AO3017755. 
Anderson,  Joseph  L.,  04076082. 
Areheart,  Henry  W..  Jr.,  04062564. 
Arnold.  Robert  W.,  04061955. 
Ault,  John  W.,  Jr..  04074356. 
Barber.  James  J..  04074649. 
Barborak.  Franklin  D.,  04048224. 
Barrett.  Robert  C,  Jr..  05502803. 
Barrett.  WUllam  T.,  04076342. 
Bassett.  Gordon  C.  04061027. 
Baun.  Richard  A..  04069497. 
Bernard.  Richard  T.,  05400680. 
Biberstein.  Billy  J.,  04060132. 
Biernackl.  Richard  G.,  04064502. 
Binder.  Fremont  E.,  04060897. 
Bivlngs.  Donald  E..  O5302H2. 
Bowden.  John  J.,  04075377. 
Bower,  George  L.,  04076344. 
Brlggfi.  Charles  P.,  04060309. 
Briggs.  Richard  A.,  04077206. 
Briggs,  Thomas  J.,  04047643. 
Bronson,  Richard  M.,  04059804. 
Brown,  Bernard  B.,  04064237. 
Brown,  Joseph  P.,  in.  05201597. 
Bryant.  James  W..  04059636. 
Bryant.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  04063360. 
Bull.  L.  M..  Jr..  05400085. 
Burford.  John  S.,  02279472. 
Burke,  Francis  J..  Jr..  04064911. 
Burrow.  George  D.,  05301841. 
Burton.  Donald  L..  04049529. 
Bustard,  WiUiam  J..  04064186. 
Calhoun.  Charles  C,  04012747. 
Cassell,  James  D.,  O5S03141. 
Cento.  Dahl  J.,  04063725. 
Ciccone,  Vincent  J.  04084359. 
Clark,  Ray  L.,  04077083. 
Cofoni,  Peter  J.,  04053213. 
Colket,  Charles  H.,  05502038. 
Collins.  Robert  H.,  O4077024. 
Conger,  John  T.,  06502490. 
Cook,  BUIy  O.,  06400149. 
Cook,  James  P.,  04071422. 
Cooper,  Robert  T.,  04061286. 
Cooper,  Willis  M.,  04049489. 
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Copp,  Wlllard  C.  05202818. 
Cordum.  Myron  A..  04006991. 
Corless.  Robsrt  L.,  04058000. 
Crlsa,  Carl  K..  05200757. 
Crox,  John  P..  Jr.,  06302393. 
Danlelzuk.  Charles  P.,  04029511. 
Davis.  Sidney.  04010988. 
DeOraw,  Allen  C.  04063436. 
DelVecchlo.  William  P..  04068921. 
Devereaux.  Raymond  A.,  O226S06S. 
Dickinson.  Kenneth  K..  05200366. 
Donker.  Leo  M.,  04076087. 
Dowds,  Ja-nes  B..  05300020. 
Drummond,  Louis  A..  04061541. 
Ehiehimeler.  Henry  E.,  04061987. 
Duhon.  Ben  E.,  01880470. 
Dyer,  Howard  B.,  04061605. 
Dyke,  Charles  W..  04030930. 
Edwards,  Charles  A..  04025951. 
Edwards,  James  W.,  04061722. 
Ellis,  Gary  L..  04069346. 
Ely,  Arch  H.,  Jr.,  04025918. 
Engle.  Phillip  D..  04048118. 
Evans,  Robert  H.,  05400283. 
Pairchild.  Robert  L..  Jr.,  04068464. 
Porsythe.  Richard  W.,  05203041. 
Pory,  Charles  E..  04049554. 
Prankenbery.  James  P..  04069419. 
Precman.  Edward  V..  Jr..  02288748. 
Gardner.  William  H.,  04084909. 
Oeertsema,  William  W.,  05405092. 
Good,  Robert  E.,  04049415. 
Qreenway,  John  R..  O4C65303. 
Groetken.  David  L..  04060960. 
Handley.  Charles  B.,  Jr..  04075782. 
Hanlin.  Richard  W.,  04068858. 
Harrison,  William  H.,  04031230. 
Hatcher,  Robert  T.,  04085054. 
Helm,  Keith  M.,  01930224. 
HeUer,  George  W.,  Jr.,  04060096. 
Hermann.  Roland  E.,  04026332. 
Hobin,  Raymond  M.,  04065950. 
Holmes,  David  R.,  04066626. 
Honsinger,  Larry  E.,  04062395. 
Hummel.  Richard  H.,  04C69575. 
Humphreys.  George  D..  04047253. 
Huntfiinger,  William  R.,  04056917. 
Jewett.  Richard  E.,  04070306. 
Johnson.  James  M..  01925418. 
Kavanaugh.  Paul  P..  05203048. 
Kegelman.  Theodore  J..  Jr..  04066191. 
Kelly.  Ted  W..  04071818. 
Kelly.  Thomas  W..  04069057. 
Kerver.  Thomas  J..  04069292. 
Kreltzer.  John  C.  04068312. 
Lambo.  Jerry  E .,  O5071 182. 
Lantz.  Patrick  M..  04071704. 
Larson.  Dean  M..  04061030. 
Leverenz.  John  H..  Q2287779. 
Llgon,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  04047192. 
Llles,  Michael  S..  04070986. 
Long.  Glenn  W..  04075512. 
Lucas,  Ronald  M..  04062463. 
Magnus,  Ralph  E..  04066926. 
Mah.  Joe.  02267470. 
Marmaras,  Ernest,  04065251. 
Marr.  Francis  W..  02291542. 
Masuga.  James  J..  04071707. 
McConkey.  Rodney  P..  04036931. 
McCracken.  Ernest  E..  O406134S. 
McCue.  Robert  B..  04050352. 
McDonald.  Jackie  L..  05405026. 
McMillan.  Druery  C.  01876350. 
Meyer.  Clyde  E..  04056620. 
Miller.  Robert  P..  04041863. 
Mills.  Lawrence  L..  O404961S. 
Modlca.  Glac  P.,  04065838. 
Montefusco,  Harry  A.,  04065755. 
Montgomery.  Ross  D.,  04071573. 
Moore.  John  E..  05700513. 
Mosclcy,  James  P..  04083492. 
Muello.  Richard  J.,  04064239. 
MuUlns.  Donald  C,  04060439. 
MuRlal.  Walter  P..  04076976. 
Nowton.  George  P..  04064494. 
N  lakPH.  Edmund  D,.  04071239. 
Nnlct,  Gerard  A.,  04000302. 
Oakci.  Leslie  C.  04066073. 
OlTan.  Kenneth  J.,  04071379. 
F'nupl,  John  A..  04061063. 
Tulmertree,  Tommy  R.,  04003434. 


Paquln.  Wilfred  J..  04052452. 

Pare.  Harold  J..  04046779. 

Parke.  Walker  M..  04036572. 

Passailalgue.  Edward  P..  Jr.,  O1926078. 

Patz.  John  C.  04059907. 

Perry.  Mervln  E..  04049284. 

Peterson.  Harlan  P..  04059838. 

Pettersen.  Clifford  D..  04070778. 

Pickens.  Homer  C.  Jr..  04071285. 

Finer.  James.  Jr..  04076979. 

Place.  Berwyn  L..  04061252. 

Poole.  Ronald  H..  04000423. 

Powell,  Rnymond  G..  04065341. 

Randall.  Thomas  G..  05502990. 

Rawls,  Paul  L..  04075713. 

Reeves,  Donald  W..  04061365. 

Reynolds,  George  P..  04C36435. 

Rlchey.  Charles  G..  05300853. 

Rilling.  Henry  C.  05700274. 

Rlvlcre.  Francis.  04075788. 

Robertson.  Warren  A..  05300973. 

Rodrlgue,  Earl  W..  Jr..  04075441. 

Rummens.  Bobby  E.,  05504620. 

Ruppert.  Roy  M..  O40G9446. 

Russell,  Beryl  D.,  04059633. 

Ryan.  James  T..  III.  04065807, 

Sa^ablel.  John  W..  04045478. 

Sanchez.  James.  04076775. 

Santa  Barbara,  Joseph  R..  02289097. 

Saunders.  Don  M..  04065002. 

Sbarbaro,  Frederick  L..  Jr..  040^6680. 

8?hall,  Austin  F..  01881823. 

Schlffman,  Reed  L..  04076288. 

Seybold.  Lawrence  C.  Jr..  04049108. 

S:sk.  Robert  A..  04025669. 

Skelton.  Robert  C.  04066484. 

Slotten,  Ru.-sell  H..  04061300. 

Smith.  Benjamin  C.  02287367. 

Stein,  Edward  J.,  Jr..  04068530. 

Stern.  Allan  R..  04061943. 

Btrlckler.  William  H..  05201420.  ^ 

Szustak.  Edward  J..  04064736.  ^ 

Taurke,  Erwln  A..  05701180. 

Thomson,  Robert  W..  O406G221. 

Tomllnson.  William  J..  04061499. 

Van  Herpe,  William  H..  04066088. 

Vaughn.  Donald  C. 

Waclawskl,  Leon  J..  04035705. 

Wagner.  Keith  A.,  04035121. 

Walker.  Robert  E.,  Jr..  04070224. 

Wall.  Walter  F..  04070319. 

Waller.  William  C.  04047879. 

Warnberg,  Harry  E..  05301930. 

Whlddon.  Orren  R..  04063796. 

White.  Billy  T..  04071945. 

White,  David  J..  05301818. 

Wllley,  John  L.,  04058036. 

Williams,  Richard  R..  Jr..  04066737. 

Willies.  Edward  J.,  04077178. 

Witt,  Everett  L..  04076350. 

Wooledge.  John  D..  III.  O40G2478. 

Wright,  Gregory  P..  05700896. 

Wright.  Lloyd  R..  01701196. 

The  follcwlng-named  persons  for  appoint^ 
ment  as  chaplain  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  captain,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3285.  3286.  3287.  and  3288: 

Hasten.  Donald  B.,  02274657. 

Lively,  Carlos  J..  Jr..  01340666. 

Shevlln,  John  G.,  02274695. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment, by  transfer,  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps.  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  of  captain: 

Zalonls.  John  A.,  Jr..  068178. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps.  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  328S,  3286,  3287,  and 
3288: 

Coran,  Richard  R.,  05507419. 
Cygan.  Herbert  B. 
Fain,  Ronald  A. 
O'Donnell,  Prank  P. 


The  following-named  dlstlngulBhed  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3285. 
3286.   3287.   and   3288: 

Akin.  Roberts. 

Allred,  Raymond  S.,  Jr..  05702958. 

Anderson,  Richard  C.  05206560. 

Andres,  Dudley  M. 

Baldwin,  Roy  Q..  05402256. 

Banks.  John  W..  Jr. 

Bassett,  Martin  M.,  Jr. 

Bennett.  Clyde  R..  05402359. 

Bjulw.\re,  Jcff^rron  T.,  Jr. 

Bayett,  George  H..  05401403. 

Eraun.  Paul  A. 

Brltlges,  Donald  R..  05102491. 

Byars.  Harold  W.,  05401746. 

Christie,  Jerrold  L. 

C  joper.  George  H..  Jr.,  05304881. 

C.joper,  John  C. 

C-Jwart.  D.ivld  W. 

Currin,  D.ivid  M..  05401758. 

Dmiblnskl,  Mark  L  ,  05205738. 

E'.dredge.  Richard  B..  05206331. 

Elkins,  Donald  W.,  05402023. 

Filipkowskl.  WilHam  P.,  Jr. 

Fletcher.  Richard  P. 

Forbes.  Mavnard  C. 

Fox,  William  I..  Jr..  05206688. 

Funderburk.  Raymond  E. 

Gear.  Edward  R. 

Goudie.  Richard  B. 

Gowan,  Arthur  D. 

Grlcg,  John  M  ,  05506932. 

Gross,  Gerald  D. 

Haddock,  Raymond  E. 

Hamby,  Jcrrell  E  .  05404944. 

Hanson,  Charles  K. 

Harvey.  Henry  L  .  Jr..  05001862. 

H.iwiey,  Warren  G..  05702953. 

Hayes.  J.ames  R..  05205138. 

Herzbrnn.  Lon  S. 

Howard.  Kenneth  W. 

Hublcr,  George  E.,  Jr..  05205864. 

Hulse.  Kent  O. 

Hyers,  James  E. 

Jackson,  Lacy  M. 

Jagoe.  Marcellus  H  .  III. 

Johnson.  Alvln  P..  05702534. 

Johnson,  Jerome  G.,  05504872. 

Jones,  Andrew  M.,  05206585. 

Kaney,  Frank  N. 

Keiley.  Robert  P..  05402264. 

Kernan.  Michael  P. 

Klncaid,  William  L. 

King,  Howard  P..  Jr..  05001035. 

Klrkpatrlck.  Elwood  C. 

Kutzner.  Robert  A.,  05506800. 

Lavln,  Floreal  M. 

Lclde,  John  A. 

Lof  tus.  William  K. 

Luciano.  Alfred  J.,  05000248. 

MacDonald.  Robert  W. 

Matthews.  John  P. 

MoCook,  James  W,,  HI,  05304785. 

McEucn,  Roger  S..  05702372. 

McGarr,  Robert  L. 

McKlnnon,  Graham,  III.    . 

McShane,  Donald  L. 

Meeks,  Ronald  C.  05303616. 

Melster.  William  A..  05204276. 

Mellom.  James  T..  05206237. 

Metcalf.  George  P..  IIL 

Mlneo.  Nicholas  A. 

Monty.  James  M. 

Moore.  George  A. 

Morales-Cabranes,  Manuel  C. 

Mowbray,  Calvin  W..  Jr..  06205722. 

Muchmore,  Gilbert  L..  05702208. 

Naughton.  Hugh  V. 

Norvell,  Prank  C,  Jr..  05205498. 

Orr,  Walton  A.,  05305739. 

Ostrowldzkl,  Joseph. 

O'Sullivan,  Christopher  J. 

Perkins.  Jerry  L. 

Peterson.  Rolland  B..  05703995. 

Pf  abe,  Richard  K.,  00300750. 

Pointer.  Monro*. 

Pruett,  Billy  R.  ♦ 
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Ralston.  Leonard  H..  O57021S2. 

Reeves.  Jon  A..  05306198. 

Rc.'ley.  Patrick  E. 

Robak,  Rajrmond  8. 

Robinson.  Charles  A..  Jr.,  06003678. 

Roppo.  Leo  J..  05702926. 

Srhuette.  Ronald  W. 

Schwab.  Don  A. 

Kcchtman.  Paul  L. 

Ekaggs.  Harold  G. 

tmlth.  Richard  A. 

Snlth.  Robert  T..  Jr..  05401812 

S)lomon.  Irwin  E. 

Sorensen.  William  A..  06:  . 

Suiidstrom.  Ronald  B. 

Szaf  ranskl.  Robert  C. 

Townley.  Robert  R. 

Varner.  Bruce  D. 

Wales.  Wayne  F.,  Jr. 

Walker,  John  R.,  05401830. 

Warmath.  Julius  G..  05305423. 

Watts.  Thurman. 

White.  Donald  P..  05507565. 

Yearlck.  William  H..  HI.  05304676. 

ZoUman.  John  P. 

(Note. — These  offlcera  were  appointed, 
transferred,  or  promoted  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate.)  * 

Pkomotions  in  thk  RxGxruut  Air  Porcz 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended.  All  ofllcers 
are  subject  to  physical  exaoalnation  required 
by  law: 

CAPTAIN  TO  MAJOB 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Bennett.  George  A..  18154A. 
Thorn.  James  R..  25613A. 
Kagy.  Kenneth  W..  33614A. 
Moses.  Eugene  F..  33616A. 
Bathurst.  John  P..  1S144A. 
Ball.  Claude  L..  32624A. 
Martinez,  Anthony,  32625A. 
Weir,  Therman  C,  32626A. 
Rees.  Harry  E..  32628 A. 
Harlan.  Edgar  R..  32623A. 
Purvis.  Kelly  A..  32627A. 
Cox.  Otis  J..  32621A. 
Larue.  Arthur  D..  32622A. 
Flster.  Merle  N..  32629A. 
Cunuotngs.  Lawrence  R..  32617A. 
Herzog.  Alvin  R..  32618A. 
Bruss,  Robert  E.,  33619A. 
Amy.  Robert  H..  32616A. 
Eddy.  Crowell  C.  32620 A. 
Kittock.  Roy  T..  32630A. 
Ingram.  Billy  H..  32633A. 
Gee.  Mood  L..  33631A. 
Manzek,  Stephen  J..  33632 A. 
Nicholson.  Arthur  P..  32634A. 
Borders.  William  E..  32635A. 
Porsythe.  William  M..  32636A. 
Moose,  John  L.,  32637A. 
Mohawk,  Hiawatha,  32638A. 
Campbell,  Richard  A.,  326S9A. 
Uljedahl,  Henry  W..  33642A. 
Knebusch.  Donald  E..  33641A. 
Hartzell,  James  H.,  15263A. 
Cox.  Harold  D..  32e46A. 
Parreil.  William  S..  32660A. 
Pisaruck,  William,  32656A. 
Carruthers.  Douglas  H.,  32646A. 
Kelsey,  Robert  B.,  33647A. 
Kimbrougb,  Prank  L.,  S3661A. 
Banister.  Richard  O.,  32653A. 
Dreher,  Richard  E.,  33655A. 
Bradbury,  Julian  W.,  33654A. 
Houghton.  Homer  H.,  33644A. 
Might.  Oerald  W..  Jr..  33flS7A. 
Cook.  Maurice  E..  33049A. 
Boorman.  Harry  O..  33048 A. 
Redmond.  John  I..  33648A. 
Ramsey,  RusMll  W.,  33603A. 
Myers.  Donald  B.,  83068A. 
Martinjak,  Frank,  83059A. 
Randall,  Leroy  D.,  Jr.,  saOOOA. 
Cummings,  Sherman  R.,  saOOaA. 
Mace.  William  8..  83004A. 
Henry,  John  D.,  33003A. 


Swanson.  Roger  B..  326eiA. 
Carden,  Alva  P.,  Jr.,  32665A. 
Wellman,  Robert  A.,  32666A. 
Bledsoe.  WlIUs  H.,  48734A. 
Romano.  Salvatore  J.,  32668A. 
Evertson.  Bryce  S..  32640A. 
McClelland.  Robert  C,  15435A. 
Benkoskl.  Ernest  F..  15443A. 
Orser.  Leon  S..  Jr.,  32679A. 
Naylor,  Robert  D..  32671A. 
Meyers,  William  P..  32670A. 
King,  Donald  J..  32680A. 
John,  Joe  R..  Jr.,  32677A. 
Wilholte.  Harris  B..  32676A. 
Patrick,  Riley  E..  32675A. 
Boblitt,  Wallace  T..  32672A. 
Beaty,  Newell  H.,  32673A. 
Whalen.  Robert  G..  32669A. 
Davis,  Gerald  L.,  32678A. 
Smith.  Howard  W.,  32674A. 
Lindgren.  William  J.,  32868A. 
Hathaway.  Raymond  H.,  32681A. 
Dobrowoiski.  Edward  L..  32682A. 
Peterson,  Harold  L..  32683A. 
Owen,  William  A..  Jr..  32684A. 
Reed,  David  G..  32685A. 
Edmonds.  Clarence  A..  32687A. 
Kerns.  William  M..  32688A. 
Castleberry.  Marvin  H..  32689A. 
McRoberts.  John  E..  32690A. 
Lewis,  Edwin.  32e92A. 
Staeben.  Fred  W..  32693A. 
Wilson,  Howard  E..  92694A. 
Leigh.  Thomas  W..  Jr.,  32695A. 
Manley.  James  C.  32696A. 
Lamb,  Robert  E..  32697A. 
Davis.  Allen  R..  32698A. 
Izenour.  Charles  S..  82699A. 
Bush,  Arthur  P..  3d.  32700A. 
Johnson.  Scott  C.  32701A. 
Hynes.  John  A..  15623 A. 
Page,  Garnet  D..  32717A. 
Howell,  Donald  L..  32714A. 
Demmon,  George  B..  3 2708 A. 
Turner.  Merle  D..  32713A. 
Burgess.  Charles  W..  32703A. 
Lukawskl,  Joseph  J..  32712A. 
Copley.  John  O.,  Jr..  32715A. 
Dexter.  Harry  R..  32709A. 
Decker,  Ralph  S.,  Jr.,  32704A. 
Lancaster.  Leroy  M..  32716A. 
Boone.  Willis  D..  32706A. 
Woolley.  John  J.,  Jr..  32702A. 
Van  Fleet.  Raymond  A..  Jr..  32707 A. 
Adelman.  Frederick  J.,  32705A. 
King.  Lawrence  R.,  Jr.,  32711  A. 
Peter.  Reed  T..  32719A. 
Pratt.  Owen  E..  Jr..  32718A. 
Debruler.  Jasper  D..  32720A. 
Wllllby.  Keith  E..  32721A. 
Maloney.  David  J..  32722A. 
Loughlln.  William  A..  Jr..  32723A. 
Chapman,  Charles  E.,  32724A. 
Shaughnessy.  John  J.,  32725A. 
Kern,  Werner  K.,  32726A. 
Perfltt,  John  C,  32727A. 
Scolattl,  Charles  A.,  32728A. 
Stern,  Theodore.  32729A. 
Kalvelage,  George  R.,  15683 A. 
Tschannen.  Bruno  P..  34716A. 
Glffln.  George  E..  32730A. 
Johnson.  Kenneth  D.,  32667A. 
Remillard.  Donald  W..  32731A. 
Blllingsley.  T.  O..  Jr.,  32733A. 
Greenwood.  Uoyd  P.,  32732A. 
Lipton,  Gerald  P.,  33734A. 
Marlolis.  Michael.  3273eA. 
Mika.  Joseph  P..  32736A. 
Pendleton.  Grady  R..  Jr.,  34874A. 
Howerton,  Paul  A.,  82737 A. 
Mustek.  John  D..  827S8A. 
Moore,  Howard  E.,  Jr.,  82739A. 
Potts.  Judge  C,  83749A. 
Converse,  Stanton  D.,  82747A. 
Jones.  Milton  S.,  33740A. 
Sherry,  Alexander  8.,  83745A. 
Hammer,  Edwin  O.,  83748 A. 
Schneider,  William  J.,  8a744A. 
Burke,  William  L.,  8a7i8A. 
a«Uy,  Menrln  O.,  83740A. 
Stogdlll,  Maynard  B.,  83741A. 


Pollock,  John  B..  32742A. 
Doyle.  Thomas  E..  32751A. 
Grooms.  Wayne  G„  32750A. 
Craig,  Robert  J..  32752A. 
Craw,  John  I.,  Jr..  32753A. 
Edgcomb.  WUUs  A..  34666A. 
Angel,  Angel  J..  34497A. 
Donike.  William  H..  34498A. 
Gardner,  Edwin  I..  34495A. 
Jones.  William  L..  34496 A. 
Donalson,  Douglas  C.  34499 A. 
Peterson.  Christian  P..  34501  A. 
Rider.  Hulburt  H..  34500A. 
Adams,  William  V.,  34502A. 
Dyer,  Laurence  S.,  34503A. 
McGilpin,  William  A.,  Jr..  34504A. 
Reilly.  Martin  J..  Jr..  34508A. 
Sullivan,  Glenn  R..  34506A. 
Home,  Willie  M.,  34505A. 
Flinders,  Dale  J..  34507 A. 
Boline,  Laurel  E..  34509A. 
PortlUo.  Richard  L..  34512A. 
Murray.  Roscoe,  Jr..  34510A. 
Molano,  Sergio  C.  34511  A. 
Cunningham.  John  W.,  34514A. 
Frltsch.  Curtis  P..  Jr..  34513A. 
Larkin,  William  J..  34516A. 
Perrone,  John  A..  34548A. 
Mann.  Olln,  34515A. 
Dandrea.  Natal  V..  34520A. 
Ransom,  George.  34519A. 
Thornton.  John  M..  34523A. 
Potter.  William  H..  34521A. 
Campbell.  Robert  W..  34518A. 
Wilcox.  Samuel  E.,  34522A. 
Dlehl.  John  H.,  Jr..  34517A. 
McClung.  Alexander  L..  34524A. 
Hirschi,  MelvUle.  48735A. 
Perkins.  Rowan  M..  34525A. 
Little.  Rodger  W..  34527A. 
Detrlck.  Frank  M..  34526A. 
Fritz.  John  E.,  34529A. 
Richardson,  Harry  W.,  34528A. 
Hickman.  Franklin  J..  34530A. 
Sanichas.  John  C.  34531A. 
Davenport.  Grady  P.,  Jr.,  34533A. 
Bohn.  Elroy  A..  34532A. 
Tipton.  Prank  P..  34535A. 
McNall,  Malcolm  A..  Jr.,  34536A. 
Wheatley.  Andy  C.  34537A. 
McCrary,  Dee  G.,  34538A. 
Moore,  William  G.,  Jr.,  34534A. 
Dunlap,  Austin  F.,  34539A. 
Hamilton,  Westley  H.,  34540A- 
Kinser,  George  C,  Jr.,  34542A. 

Osborne,  Theodore  L.,  34543A. 

Mlnton,  Garland  A.,  34541A. 

Cox,  Lynwood  C,  34544A. 

Donnelly,  James  P..  34546A. 

Pannell,  J.  R.,  34545A. 

Burcham,  William  E.,  34550A. 

Papazian,  Leon  F.,  34551A. 

Predette,  Robert  R.,  34549 A. 

Abbott.  Edgar  L.,  34547A. 

Mohn.  John  H..  34552A. 

Davis,  Charles  C,  34553A. 

Cooley,  Glpson  R.,  34554A. 

Pournie,  James  C,  16003A. 

Irwin,  William,  34556A. 

Bailey.  Bernard  L.,  34561A. 

Keiley,  William  A..  Jr..  34563A. 

Broderlck.  Richard  H..  34560A. 

Harriman.  Robert  L.,  Jr..  34564A- 

Simmons.  Richard  R.,  34559A. 

Cottingham,  William  O..  Jr.,  34562A. 

Hesslon.  Henry  P..  34555A. 

Shirey.  Wallace  F..  34558 A. 

Keezell.  George  B.,  34557A. 

Meyers,  Donald  C.  34565A. 

Skinner,  WUfred  P.,  16013A. 

McLaughlin,  Richard  M.,  34586A. 

Turner,  Sidney  P.,  34576A. 

Old,  Richard  T..  Jr..  34579A. 

Dunlap,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  34690A. 

Dunham.  Robert  W..  84594A. 

Hereth,  Gilbert  D.,  34678A. 

Rea,  Parks  M..  34680A. 

Zaks,  Lindsey  O.,  84675A. 

Harward,  Oarn  B.,  8468aA. 

Mize,  Robert  C.  Jr..  84588A. 

Davis,  John  B.,  34506A. 
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Holtz.  Merrill  L.,  34M7A. 
Mercler.  Paul  J..  34571A. 
Delmore,  John  R..  34577 A. 
Huff.  Wesley  E.,  34568A. 
Cox.  George  P.,  34586A. 
Jackson.  Leslie  S..  34595A. 
Gustafson.  Marshall  G..  34592A. 
Crognale.  George  S.,  34593A. 
Klotz,  Frank  P..  Jr..  34591  A. 
Diepenbrock.  John  R..  34574A. 
Bowman.  Aaron  J.,  34569A. 
Gibson.  George  B..  34589A. 
Newsom.  Ben  M.  D..  34597A. 
Smiley,  Orville  L.,  34581A. 
Dudley,  Andrew  S..  34588A. 
Morrison,  William  D.,  345C4A. 
Clark.  James  B..  34587A. 
Brill.  Glenn  L..  34573A. 
White,  Richard  J..  31596A. 
Hopwood,  David  P..  34570 A. 
Huneycutt,  Tyler  B..  Jr..  34598A. 
Cram,  Victor  E..  Jr..  34599A. 
Oliver.  Caleb  G..  34601A. 
King,  James  E.,  34fl00A. 
Foss,  Clifford  J..  34603 A. 
Trice,  William  J..  34604A. 
Chrlstensen,  James  E..  34605A. 
Connelly,  David  W.,  34606A. 
Longmlre.  Robert  A..  34609A. 
Bernhoff.  Oscar  A..  34608A. 
Mahoney.  Joseph  P..  34607A. 
Starkey.  Robert  E.,  16067A. 
-Glcewlcz.  Thaddeus  P.  J..  34611A. 
Parham,  Jim  L..  34612A. 
Klymyshyn,  Nicholas.  34014A. 
Mason,  George  H.,  34613A. 
Terry,  Maurice  W..  34618A. 
Leske.  Paul  E.,  34617A. 
Gerrlty,  Richard  A.,  34616A. 
Christopulos.  James  L.,  34615A. 
Davles,  Nedwin  R.,  16077 A. 
Betts,  Howard  M..  34619A. 
Smlsson.  Leonard  P.,  34620A. 
Bessom,  Cortland  L.,  34621  A. 
Pertlgi  William  v.,  34622A. 
De  Poorest,  William  E..  34623A. 
Saltzman,  Herman,  48736A. 
Hively.  Walter  M..  34624A. 
Wells.  Harold  E..  34627A. 
Morrison.  Herbert  K..  34625A. 
Benson,  Richard  E..  34626A. 
Constant,  Stephen.  34628A. 
Meyer.  Hubert  B  .  34629A. 
Lerch.  Ralph  A.,  34G31A. 
Joham.  James  E  .  34630A. 
Hogue.  Jerry  F.,  31634A. 
Browder,  Bennett  P.,  Jr.,  34633A. 
Plant,  Wayne  T..  34635A. 
Read.  Allan  D.,  34632A. 
Krentz,  Gordon  C.  346:'6A. 
Kamiijlan,  Alfred  M  .  31Q38A. 
Ford   Clyde  W..  34637A. 
Diver.  Milton  A..  32710A. 
Pool.  J.mes  P  ,  34639A 
Curdes.  Louis  E.,  3n64CA. 
Raymond.  Jo.«^eph  N  .  3-i641A. 
Crowley.  Robert  E..  34G42A. 
Meredith.  William  T,.  34644A. 
Harper,  Frank  G.,  49299A. 
Labrenz,  Howard  J.,  34645 A. 
Turner.  Joseph  M  ,  34646A. 
Griner.  William  R.  Jr..  34649A.     ' 
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Cooley,  Mack  D..  48779A. 
Quay.  Georges  R.  J  .  171B7A. 
McKlnney.  Elwyn  G..  35781A. 
Lancaster,  Roy  A.,  35782A. 
Chrlstensen.  Swen  A..  17188A. 
Crawford.  David  F..  17189A. 
Haney,  George  W.,  35784A. 
Hughes.  Eugene.  35785A. 
David,  Norman  T..  35783 A. 
Wood.  R.  L.,  23732A. 
Owens,  Jack  H  ,  35787A. 
Atkins,  Walter  J.,  35786A. 
Miller.  John  P.,  Jr.,  35788A. 
Downs,  E>onald  G.,  35789A. 
Goldenberg,  Sam,  Jr.,  35790A. 
Moore,  Frank  G.,  17190A. 
Evans,  Frank  S.,  35791A. 
Heckel.  Charles  C,  17191A. 
Kenworthy.  Robert  B..  17191A. 
First,  David  F.,  23664A. 
Brlggs,  Herbert  F  ,  35793A. 
Mayward,  James  R..  35792A. 
Collins,  Etevld  C,  17193A. 
Kamer,  Frank  Z.,  Jr.,  2552&A. 
Moses,  Edwin  J..  35795A. 
Mitchell,  Ralph  B.,  35794A. 
Goodlett,  John  R.,  35796A. 
Pohlen.  Paul  D.,  17194A. 
Nlssen,  Jim  C.  17195A. 
Shadel.  William  N.,  17197A. 
Tolley.  Oswald  D..  25515A. 
Mills.  Charles  P..  35797A. 
Lumbley.  Clifton  G..  36798A. 
Ahern,  Timothy  I..  17198A. 
Knight.  Harold  D..  38799A. 
Reeves,  Roy  B..  Jr..  35801A. 
Hlntz.  Elwood  H..  35800A. 
Dulaney.  Arthur  A.,  Jr.,  8680aA. 
Garcia,  Ray  J.,  17199A. 
Lewis,  Ivey  J.,  3580SA. 
Collins,  Harold  E.,  ITaOOA. 
Slay,  Alton  D.,  1720 lA. 
Arnold,  Carl  G.,  35804A. 
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Hlntz,  Frederick  E.,  3&806A. 
NorrU,  WUllam  J.,  35805A. 
Ballard,  Ralph  T.,  Jr.,  22718A. 
Bogle,  Woodrow  W.,  35807A. 
Shulkln,  Irving  A.,  35808. 
McDonnell,  James  G.,  22705A. 
Kllsavage.  Henry  J..  25810A. 
Oermeraad,  John  H.,  35809A. 
Johnson,  Alexander  K.,  35810A. 
Hlslop,  Sherman  L..  17204A. 
Rademaker.  Gerald  C.  35813A. 
Nelson,  WUllam  H..  35811A. 
Jimenez,  James  A..  35812A. 
Heller,  GUbert  L..  28305A. 
Barry,  Russell  J.,  20656 A. 
Lang,  Thomas  P..  35814A. 
Cassldy,  Joseph  W.,  35816A. 
Strecker,  Charles  W..  35815A. 
Fleming,  Herbert  M..  35820A. 
Janus,  Chester  W..  35818A. 
Smith,  MUford  T.,  35819A. 
Mercer,  Frank,  35817A. 
Wegman,  George  W.,  37018A. 
Solomon,  William  G..  22627A. 
Honaker,  John  P..  Jr..  22833A. 
icing,  Harold  R.,  35822A. 
Anderson,  James  E.,  35755A. 
Barnes,  Robert  W..  35825A. 
Ramstad,  Raider  E..  35824A. 
Young,  Elton  F..  Jr..  35823A. 
Collins,  James  P.,  35827A. 
Brown,  Robert  W..  36628A. 
Hlddon,  Sherman  R..  35826A. 
Berry,  John  J..  3S830A. 

Gregory,  William  J..  3S8a9A. 
Swisher,  Kenneth  C,  26834A. 
Hampton.  Dixie  C.  35832A. 
Clifton,  Leecroy,  20850 A, 
White,  Thomas  L..  25e07A. 
Conklln,  Merlin  L..  35833A. 
Oautney,  Robert  E.,  35834A. 
LovlnK.  Samuel  D,.  38830A. 
Underhlll,  Harold  W..  Jr..  38835A. 
Morrow,  John  F„  35838A. 
Connor,  John  H.,  35837A, 
Smith,  Howard  P..  Jr„  17a05A. 
Daubln,  Kenneth  K.,  36814A. 
Hull,  Richard  P.,  38840A. 
Coffee,  Richard  J.,  35839 A. 
Fielder,  James  M ..  ai499A. 
Dlsharoon,  John  P.,  Jr..  2a727A. 
Pelzel.  Alfred  O..  17208A. 
Elliott,  Prank  W..  Jr..  aa684A. 
Davlsson,  Richard  L..  35844A. 
Carmen,  Edwin  E..  35843A. 
Winter,  Frank,  35846A. 
Freaney,  Thomas  J..  Jr.,  3584SA. 
Davis.  Richard  L..  17209A. 
Sommovlgo,  Marcello  J..  35848A. 
Kummel,  Vernon  M.,  35849A. 
Goldsmith,  Alan  E.,  35850A. 
Aton,  Terry,  35847A. 
Boyes,  Peter  E..  17210A. 
Koskl,  Raymond  J.,  17211A. 
Bordner,  WlUlam  H..  35851A. 
Wahl,  Charles  N.,  35852A. 
Eckerman,  Chester  E..  35853A. 
Westberg.  Leslie  J..  35854A. 
Oalle,  WUllam  R..  35855A. 
Crawford,  Cecil  Ct.  35856 A. 
Fogarty,  George  H.,  35857A. 
May.  John  R..  35858A. 
Sanford,  James  B.,  35299 A. 
Marriott,  Paul  A.,  35859A. 
Cunningham.  O.  D..  Jr..  17212A. 
McETlmurry.  Thomas  U..  17908A. 
Swanagon,  Harold  L..  35862A. 
Raddln,  James  H..  35861A. 
Scott.  Richard  E..  35860A.    ■  ^ 
Ewing.  Donald  E.,  17214A. 
Stapel,  Wllmer  L.,  35863A. 
Otis.  Howard  J..  48780A. 
Pearson,  Carl  R..  21796A. 
Miller.  WUllam  J..  3&865A. 
Hall.  Jerry  S.,  35864A. 
Slnnett.  Jefferson  D.,  18a68A. 
EUis,  Calvin  K.,  17216A. 
Teel,  WUford  L..  23691A. 
Corbell,  Ralph  P.,  36868A. 
Haag,  George  B..  Jr.,  36867A. 
Nordan.  Thomas  B.,  35866 A. 


Schmal,  Gordon  W.,  20700  A. 
Rogers,  John  G.,  36869A. 
Glass,  Lawrence  S.,  172iaA. 
Rolfe,  Wilson.  22670A. 
Burke.  Dennis  W..  26462 A. 
Bork.  Ervln  P..  17219A. 
Kar.  Edward  G.,  18252A. 
Dragash,  Nikola  J.,  35870A. 
King,  Thomas  K.,  35872A. 
Northcutt.  Herbert  A..  35873A. 
Long,  WUllam  M..  3587iA. 
Bozeman,  Earl  L.,  21505A. 
Loesch.  George  P.,  17220A. 
Lane,  Edward  E.,  22731A. 
Mattson,  Rudolph  G..  35874A. 
Bullard.  James  T.,  22996A. 
Martin,  Jerry  N..  35875A. 
Kendrlck.  Claud  D..  35877A. 
Holland.  Thomas  M..  Jr..  17221A. 
Rellley,  Bernard,  35878A. 
Burns.  Joseph.  28334A. 
Mlelenz.  George  C.  Jr.,  3S881A. 
Erickson,  Harry  R.,  35879A. 
Shaver.  James  N.,  Jr.,  35880A. 
Rawlston,  Ray  C,  35885A. 
Gatchell,  Charles  C.  35882 A. 
Barton,  Marshall  M.,  35886A. 
Dotson,  Harold  C,  35863A. 
Ellis,  Edward.  35884A. 
Shiderly.  Daniel  C,  3S883A. 
Daggett,  Lester  A..  35887A. 
Houston.  Grover  C.  Jr.,  35888A. 
Sinclair,  William  D.,  172a7A. 
Copeland.  Guy  W.,  38890A. 

Roberts,  Arthur  W„  3&891A. 
Graves,  Grover  C,  Jr.,  17228A. 
Kramb.  John  H.,  172a9A. 
LeCroix,  Atha  L..  3889aA. 
Campbell,  William  R.,  48781A, 

Medioal  Corps 

Day,  Richard  T..  a9880A. 
Hlbben.  Herbert  A..  a30e9A. 
Parapld.  Nicholas  V..  a46e6A. 
Richard,  Eil  P.,  a6471A, 
Dettlnger,  Garth  B,,  a5478A. 
Deuel,  James  T.,  23688A. 
TYacey.  John  P..  20827 A. 
Fraysse.  Louis  A.,  3d,  aa961A. 

Eastwood,  Herbert  K.,  Jr.,  asOOSA. 
Currle,  Edward  H..  a4132A. 
Harmon,  John  B„  24214A. 
E>oollng,  John  A..  2S662A. 
Wallace.  WUllam  E.,  24136A. 
Easter,  Stratton  R..  23070A. 
Hook,  Frederick  R,  Jr.,  20839  A. 
Balrd,  Glenn  D.,  20845A. 
Curtis.  James  L..  2 1688 A. 
Rehmar,  Michael  I.,  29618A. 
Poole,  Chester  R.  F..22951A. 
Shea,  Edward  J.,  24188A. 
White,  Stanley  C,  23173A. 
Woodward,  George  S..  23587A. 
Sallee,  WUllam  T.,  25652A. 
Screws,  Carl,  Jr.,  27488A. 
Pierce.  Robert  E.,  25460A. 
Gillespie,  Elmer  P..  24190A. 
Jernigan.  James  A..  20545A. 
StuU.  Fred  E..  Jr.,  23167A. 
McChesney,  John  A.,  24127A. 
Ward,  Richard  J..  24220A. 
Smith,  Robert  B.  W.,  26352A. 
Smith.  MUton  J.,  29770A. 
Ortiz-Gordils,  Edgardo,  29881A. 
Scripter,  Lyman  J..  25694A. 
Peterson.  John  A.,  25694A. 
Frey,  WUllam  A.,  27603A. 
Stavig,  Paul  H.,  20538A. 
Cocks,  George  R.,  20529 A. 
Sturtevant,  Harwood  N..  23106A. 
Zellmer.  Robert  W..  26356A, 
Hensler.  Nestor  M..  20840A. 
Sullivan,  Dennis  J.,  29617A. 
Hood,  Robert  P.,  29470 A. 
Melvin,  Walter  W..  Jr.,  24126A. 
Wuesthoff,  Hubert  E..  24665 A. 
Banning,  George  S..  Jr..  20547A. 
Hood,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  23036A. 
Eggertaen,  Paul  P.,  20533A. 
Cheeseman,  Sumner  A.,  20644A. 
Cook,  Ferris  E.,  Jr.,  20532A. 
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Jay.  Jack  B..  20e42A. 
Hartmann,  Ernest  R.,  ai736A. 
Wartella.  Stephen.  Jr..  aaS54A. 
Robards,  Robert  B..  23061A. 
Inneea-Brown.  Hngh  A..  a4189A. 
Nixon,  James  E..  a8661A. 
Stumpe.  Alfred  R.,  Jr..  29474A. 
Thlele.  Arthur  J..  Jr..  23105A. 
Clark.  Randall  L..  29flllA. 
Staudlnger.  Leonard  8.,  Jr.,  2aS64A. 
Turpln.  William  R..  24130A. 
Ellswood.  William  H.,  24207A. 
Russell,  Carl  M.,  20530A. 
Gant,  BUlye  G..  26740A. 
Cbeatbam,  James  S.,  23166A. 
Holmstrom,  Fritz  M.  G.,  26694A. 
Johnson,  Louis  P.,  Jr..  27591A. 
Bulen.  James  A.,  20548A. 
AJiderson.  George  R..  22950A. 
McGeary,  Joseph  D.,  23062 A. 
Upp.  Charles  W..  23174A. 
Dixon.  Noah  M..  27990A. 
Watson.  Arthur  C,  Jr..  23589A. 
Dahl,  Elmer  V.,  25654A. 
Norton,  John  B.,  25470A. 
Good,  Hugh  D.,  25657A. 
Bland.  Richard  P.,  26633 A. 
Graf,  John  E.,  22967A. 
Boyd.  Joe  W.,  24128A. 
Orth.  John  S.,  24668A. 
Reed.  Joel  E..  23590A. 

Dental  Corps 

Bateman,  Herbert  B..  25696A. 
Nlcolettl,  Joseph  P..  29806A. 
Decker.  James  W..  32568A. 
Hagen.  Sidney  A.,  a3178A. 
Llndberg,  Robert  L..  25464A. 
Lee,  Donald  S.,  20016A. 
Segreto,  Vincent  A..  22405A. 
Roth,  Louis  H.,  29414A. 
Hayden,  Max  W.,  49699A. 
Jones,  Edward.  26734A. 
Strauv.  Lee  P..  27497A. 
Asklnas.  Samuel  W.,  M127A. 
Carbonaro,  Emanuel  A..  21427A. 
Bture,  Vernon  J..  20554A. 
Peer.  Wayne  A.,  25484A. 

Veterinary  Corps 
Harris,  Mllford  D..  Jr..  25670A. 
Barron.  Charlie  N..  25671A. 
Halstead.  James  R.,  25333A. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Garner,  Walter  F.,  21609A. 
Byassee.  Wllmer  C.  48918A. 
Collins.  Leo  J..  32526A. 
Goodyear.  Etevld  R.,  48019A. 
Carney,  Pierce  F..  48921  A. 
Eakle.  Avis  K..  Jr..  48922A. 
Bolls.  Downing  A..  8r..  48923A. 
Davis.  Franklin  L.,  Jr.,  23221A. 
Thomas.  Lloyd  G..  489:  lA. 
AlUnson.  John  N.,  aieP'IA. 
Rufflng,  Donald  J.,  2169 1  A. 
Creech,  Jack  A..  19528A. 
Whltt,  Orbln  R.,  21625.-.. 
Cramer,  Roger  L.,  19529 A. 
Templeton,  Robert  C.  48S26A. 
Poster.  Ralph  W..  48925A. 
Holiday.  Robert  L..  21633A. 
Lubrant.  Anthony  J.,  21627A. 
Cornlls.  Verne  W..  21635A. 
Rochford.  Edmund  B.,  Sr..  48927A. 
Hodgklns.  Harold  C,  24234A. 
Hodge,  Joseph  E.,  24233A. 
Shepherd,  Wilbur  W.,  48928A. 
Lewis.  Fred  T..  48929A. 
Keller,  Paul  C,  48930A. 
Martinez,  Alfonzo  A..  48931  A. 
Hunter.  John  H.,  ld530A. 
Werdnerman.  Charles  J..  21872A. 
Black.  Wllbert  A..  21629A. 
Bethurum.  James  L..  48933A. 
Nicely.  Harry  B..  Jr..  2iea2A. 
English.  Robert  L..  48934A. 
Flavlon,  Raymond  A.,  21637A. 
Munroe.  Duncan  J.,  48935A. 
Ztnnemann,  George,  21644A. 
Kobylk.  Nlckolas  P..  4883SA. 
Ellis.  Thomas  G..  48937A. 


Smith.  Eual  J.,  48938A. 
Sturtevant.  Robert  M..  489S9A. 
Richmond,  Cortland  E..  48940A. 
Spiers.  Don  J.,  aie36A. 
Sullivan.  Robert  B..  ai631A. 

Nurse  Corps 

Edlck,  Blanche  P.  K..  21093W. 
Cassldy.  Eeanor,  20954W. 
Wlltzlus.  Helen  M..  21000W. 
Gomez,  Lu,21172W. 
Metcalf ,  Myrtle  R.  B..  22046W. 
Muns,  Angelica  O..  22051W. 
Mlchelltsch,  Anna  V..  21020W. 
Leftenant.  Nancy  C.  21085W. 
G  seller,  Dorothy  A..  21086W. 
Blount.  Christine.  61363W. 
Gulirau.  Genevieve  D.,  26656A. 
Aragon,  Frances,  21137W. 
Hedrlck,  Florence  D..  ail86W. 
Orr,  Elizabeth  J..  21167W. 
Mullen.  Mary  M..  22067W. 
Fannin,  Juaalta  E.,  2in6W. 
Mllroy.  Lyla  P..  22069W. 

Velasquez.  Hilda  E..  22070W. 

Stone,  Lillian  F.,  22C68W. 

Garvin,  Sara  E.,  21045W. 

Dunnum.  D«!lores  I.,  21178W. 

Lawrence,  Evelyn  N.,  22076W. 

Wilson,  Betty  J.,  21 182W. 

Whitehead,  Zada  Z.,  22076W. 

Haynes,  Genevieve  E.,  22077W. 

Mills,  Margaret  J..  2a078W. 

Duplease,  Margaret  L,,  21180W. 

Henry,  Arland  R.,  25746W. 

Medical  Specialist  Corps 

Woods,  Dorothy  O.,  22082W. 
Knausz.  Doris  C,  22083W.* 
Ballentlne,  Prances  G.,  22084W. 
Cook.  Janet  E..  22085W. 

Chaplain 

Cole,  Connor  G.,  21858A. 
Lanford,  Conway  B.,  48584A. 
Dickson,  Lawrence  A.,  Jr.,  48585A. 
Casey,  Josejjh  P.,  48586A. 
Morse,  Bradley  T.,  48587 A. 
Jameson,  Ashley  D.,  48588A. 
Hobgood,  Clarence  E..  48589A. 
Tomme,  We.de  K..  23205 A. 
Carlock,  Pruddle  W..  23203A. 
Edmonds,  Ijconard  S..  48591A. 
Behnken.  John  W.,  Jr..  48592A. 
Plnke.  Frederick  K..  48593A. 
Stowers.  WllUs  L.,  48594A. 
Schade.  Paul  G..  48595A. 
Jorgensen.  Daniel  B.,  48597A. 
Groome.  Tliomas  M.,  Jr.,  24689A. 
Kullowatz,  Vernon  F.,  2468flA. 
Wolk,  Henry  C.  Jr.,  24688A. 
Tlnsley,  Rr^ymond  E.,  26736A. 

FIRST  LirUTINAHT  TO  CAPTAIN 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 
Shlnn.  Jack  E..  2640eA. 
Beyers.  Robert  L.,  28181A. 
Runyan,  Charles  C.  Jr..  25562A. 
Ashbaker,  Joseph  L..  23949A. 
Rose,  Rudolph  P.,  Jr..  a6947A. 
RadcUff,  Lester  G..  26535A. 
Isaac.  Alfred  E..  23927A. 
Evans.  Walter  £..  28252A. 
Pagan.  James  P..  21748A. 
Morgan,  James  P.,  28240A. 
Porter,  Eugene  R..  a6937A. 
Cresap.  Edward  R..  24839A. 
Jackson.  Liury  H..  a8345A. 
Harris.  Amiond  E..  24843A. 
Douglas.  Howard  O..  Jr..  a6541A. 
Zlppel.  Irv:.ng,  24642A. 
Guttersen,  Laird,  a6408A. 
McCormlck.  Martin  H.,  Jr.,  S2766A. 
Hain.  Harlon  A..  32754A. 
Olsen,  Gabriel  C.  36417A. 
Paulds.  Rodney  D.,  a5599A. 
Shultz,  Harold  D.,  a2347A. 
Prince.  Edward  R..  Junior,  a2308A. 
Neely.  Dav.d  P..  a2284A. 
Westbrook,  Donald  E.,  a2378A. 
Long.  Ledyard.  Jr..  22349 A. 
Hall,  Davlcl  W..  22195A. 


Robblns,  Raymond  A..  2a3a4A. 
Heldbreder.  Leroy  K..  2aa04A. 
Ryntles.  Anthony  D..  22834A. 
Cook.  Peyton  K.,  2ai4aA. 
Roberts.  LouU  A..  Jr..  aasaSA. 
Relchard.  Fred  O..  aa319A. 
Meadow.  Charles  J,  a22e9A. 

Muth.  Robert  w..  aaasaA. 

Walsh.  Richard  A..  Sd.  aa37aA. 
Hunter,  Francis  R..  Jr.,  a3ai7A. 
Ward.  John  D.,  43706A. 
Lessard,  William  D..  43704A. 
Klttrell.  Donald  N.,  43705A. 
Perrara.  Vincent  L..  43707A. 
Schooley,  Jean  M..  43708A. 
Loscalzo,  Joseph  A..  43709A. 
RatcUffe.  Jamea  C,  43710A. 
Bennett.  Marshall  G..  43711A. 
Long,  Robert  C,  43713A. 
Llndley,  Jean  P.,  437iaW. 
Layer,  Eugene  E.,  43714A. 
Holt,  Jack  H.,  43717A. 
Navarro,  Herbert,  43716A. 
Ekinaldson,  Henry  S..  Jr..  43715A. 
Whelan.  Richard  J..  43721  A. 
Johnson,  Norrls  A..  43720A. 
Waltt,  Lawrence  L.,  43723A. 
Held,  Robert  E.,  43718A. 
Cullen,  George  E.,  Jr.,  43722A. 
Johnston.  Robert  M  ,  43719A. 
Plleckl,  Edward  J.,  43724A. 
Soper,  William  R  .  43725A. 
Graham,  Russell  A..  43728A. 
Madison.  Solomon  L..  22479A. 
McRae,  Joseph  W.,  43728A. 
Wlssman,  William  O..  43729A. 
Jones,  Oscar  E..  43731A. 
Johnson,  Elven  A.,  Jr..  43735A. 
Van  Wagner,  Ross.  Jr..  437T7A. 
Clement,  Harold  R.,  43734A. 
Williams,  Robert,  43732A. 
White,  Roy  L..  43730A. 
Dlmmery.  Hubert  M..  43737A. 
Benefleld,  Bruce  S..  43733A. 
Aaron,  Doyce  L.,  43736A. 
McDonald.  Richard  Q.,  43745 A. 
Van  Hoesen,  Oliver  C,  43741A. 
Hearon,  Wallls  T.,  43744A. 
Mason,  Dwlght  E..  43746A. 
Blnderlm,  Robert  C,  43742A. 
Gardner,  James  L.,  Jr.,  43743A. 
Ralston,  Billy  L..  43740A. 
Upshaw.  John  C,  43739A. 
Wood.  Harry  L.,  43747A. 
Whatley,  Wayne  N..  43750A. 
Dejong,  Robert  V.,  43749A. 
Hartlg.  Charles  R.,  43752A. 
Lathrbp,  Richard  C.  43748A. 
Stahlhut.  Dale  S.,  43751A. 
Patton,  William  K.,  Jr..  43754A. 
E\ans,  Norman  D..  43867 A. 
Graeb,  Kenneth  A..  43753A. 
Scott,  Richard  E.,  43755A. 
Jungers.  Raymond  A.,  4S757A, 
Mullenlx,  Ronald  R..  43758A. 
Patten.  Andrew  L..  43759A. 
Tackett.  Edward  J.,  43756A. 
Young,  Saramle  R..  43775A. 
Claussen.  Peter  P.,  43768A. 
Glenn.  Errvln  L..  43765A. 
Gllbreath,  George  C,  43784A. 
Smith.  Raymond  C.  43766A. 
Harmon.  Robert  L..  43761A. 
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Lee.  Maurice  R..  30535A. 
Cord.  Robert  A..  45612A. 
Cranshaw.  Robert  J.,  Jr..  46018A. 
Wilson,  William  J..  27102A. 
Davison,  Casslus  N.,  456I6A. 
Adnet.  Jacques  J.  P..  28S68A. 
Erllnger.  Charles  R..  30536A. 
Zehring.  Robert  A..  45817A. 
Maurer.  Joseph  H.,  30637 A. 
Sather,  Btfarvln  B..  456I9A. 
Russel,  Eugene  J.,  46618A. 
Grant,  John  F.,  456aOA. 
Wuerz.  Albert  H..  Jr..  24693A. 
Giles,  John  K..  a7S78A. 
Wrentmore,  John  W..  4602aA. 
Nelson.  Deryl  W..  45621A. 
Tague.  Wendell  C,  45633A. 
Moe.  Stanley  K.,  456a4A. 
Wren,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  4563SA. 
Sullivan.  WUllam  P.,  285e9A. 
Rosser,  Richard  F..  30540A. 
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Augsburg.  Frederick  B.,  80539A. 
Hullng,  Edward  B.,  Jr..  306S8A. 
Thomas,  James  D..  46627A. 
Baggett,  WllUam  D.,  45026A. 
Auen,  Eugene  G.,  456aaA. 
Tomalno,  Vincent  J.,  Jr..  28068A. 
Coon,  Richard  D.,  28069A. 
Doskey,  Albert  A.,  Jr.,  28067A. 
Oldham,  Richard  A.,  S0542A. 
Dereglbus,  Remo  J.,  30541A. 
Sum,  David  K.  8..  46630A. 
Welnkle,  Robert  K..  45629 A. 
Lubln.  Michael  D..  24636A. 
Dykes.  Harvey  M.,  28570 A. 
Page,  William  H.  P.,  45631  A. 
Dyer.  Roger  J.,  46632A. 
Crult.  Michael  S.,  45633A. 
Navas.  Albert  M  ,  30544A. 
Chrlstofferson.  Richard  J..  30643A. 
Burkard,  Richard  K..  45634A. 
Ross.  Joseph  L.,  30545A. 
Dally,  Paul  J.,  45636A. 
Gobrecht,  Nell  M.,  45635A, 
Fulton,  William  H.,  Jr..  28571A. 
Baker,  Merton  W.,  45637A. 
Ooldacker.  Clarence  B.,  45638A. 
Raymond,  Vincent  J.,  Jr.,  48882A. 
Rains.  William  E..  27103A. 
Hunter,  Robert  E.,  28572A. 
Dillard,  James  M.,  Jr.,  45639A. 
Williams,  Floyd  C.  24637A. 
Borchlk,  Albert  S.,  Jr.,  27104A. 
Reed,  Morris  D..  28573 A. 
Harris,  Ernest  J.,  30547A. 
Picinlch.  Alfred  A..  30549A. 
George,  Ronald  E.,  30554A. 
Blanchard.  Dale  H.,  30553A. 
Manno.  Vincent  L..  30548A. 
Stein.  Theodore  T..  Jr..  30556A. 
Beach,  Dean  L.,  30552A. 
Tobln,  John  J.,  30551A. 
Petty,  Russell  R.,  Jr.,  30560A. 
Cleveland,  Thomas  C,  30546A. 
Ritchie,  Robert  E..  30655A.. 
Karch.  James  J.,  45643A. 
Bloom,  Richard  E.,  45646 A. 
Morris,  Cordous  L.,  Jr.,  4S642A. 
Gorczyca.  Tadeiisz  S.,  45641A. 
Aycock.  I>avld  L.,  45645A. 
Yanchek.  William.  45644A. 
Watterson.  Paul  D..  45640A. 
Robson.  Clayton  W.,  45647A. 
Loy,  Eugene  W..  28574A. 
Teal,  Tom  A..  45648A. 
Chervenak.  John  P.,  28575A. 
Dolan,  Bruce  A.,  28576A. 
Duval.  Robert  C,  30&57A. 
Noonan,  Anthony  R..  49559 A. 
Pasekoff .  Robert  E.,  28577 A. 
Conroy,  Robert  B.,  45649A. 
Magnane,  Rudolph  L.,  27106A. 
Wunderllch,  Dorotha  N..  28580W. 
Torres.  Eduardo  O.,  28579A. 
Falrcloth.  Henry  8.,  28578A. 
Landry,  Paul  L..  30566A. 
Jenkins.  Worthy  L.,  30565A. 
Huskey,  Tommy  L.,  30564A. 
Heinle.  Leon  C,  30562A. 
Mendelsohn,  Michael  J.,  30567A. 
Case.  Ted  K..  30569A. 
Veghte,  James  H..  S0568A. 
Barr,  James  L.,  30558A. 
Ezelle,  Henry  L.,  Jr..  30560A. 
Vincent,  Maurice  O..  30569A. 
Hauss,  Edward  A.,  30561A. 
Metzger,  Laurie  B..  Jr.,  45666A. 
Cogglns,  John  M..  45654A. 
Fisher.  Donald  P..  45657A. 
Franklin.  Frederick  C  45658A. 
HUl.  Ben  C,  Jr.,  45662A. 
Marin,  Raymond  A.,  45666A. 
Boaz.  Wilson  J.,  46652A. 
SchlpuU,  Gerald  R..  4S668A. 
Bemhlsel.  Virginia.  4Se61W. 
Chapman,  Vlnna  B.,  45650W. 
Douglas,  John  W..  46655A. 
Hansen,  Charles  M..  45660A. 
Edwards,  Kenneth  W.,  46660A. 
Rogers,  David  P.,  4S667A. 
Freeman,  George  R..  45669 A. 
Kowalski,  Andrew  L.,  45663A. 


Carter.  Paul  D.,  45653A. 
Shorack.  Theodore  J..  Jr..  45670A. 
Maher,  Richard  W.,  45664A. 
Atkinson,  Harold  C,  45671A. 
Does,  Clifford  O..  4S672A. 
Hebcrt,  Laurence  H..  30570A. 
Burke,  Kelly  H.,  Jr.,  27107A. 
Riley,  William  H.,  45674A. 
Buehler,  Paul  W.,  48883A. 
Enright.  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  2S374A. 
Gamache,  George  P..  a5375A. 
Atkins,  William  T..  25376A. 
Rodgers.  Charles  A.,  30571A. 
Cooke,  Charles  A..  30572A. 
Campbell,  James  W.,  46677 A. 
Ablett,  Kenneth  L.,  45678A. 
Hayes,  CornelUus  A.,  45676A. 
Oxford,  Richard  J..  45682A. 
Archer,  Kern  A..  45679A. 
Azinger.  Ralph  S.,  45680A. 
Gardner.  John  S..  45675A. 
Pennington.  Wesley  W..  24950A. 
Volz,  William  M.,  24951A. 
Orunewald.  Russell  W.,  34942A. 
Casmus,  Mark  A..  24g61A. 
Nabors,  Robert  G..  24957 A. 
Warelng.  Richard  B.,  24960A. 
Morrow.  Billy  L.  24949A. 
Howell.  Robert  D..  24943A. 
Lane,  Walter  H.,  24944A. 
Snow,  Clayton  C,  24955A. 
Anderson,  Melvln  H.,  Jr..  24946A. 
Howell.  Emory  R..  24948A. 
Rettberg.  Don  F..  249e3A. 
Smith,  Thomas  C,  24964A. 
Campbell,  Nelson  E.,  Jr..  24952A. 
Greiner,  Russell  D..  24041A. 
Gargiulo.  Thomas  O.,  27109A. 
Kunstel.  Robert  W..  271  llA. 
Pierce,  Harold  G.,  27112A. 
Garrison,  Lawrence  D.,  27108A. 
Adams.  Charles  E..  271  lOA. 
Pugh.  Ray  A..  28592A. 
Dodds.  Edwin  D..  28591  A. 
Devault,  Jack  H.,  28590A. 
Janca,  Robert  D.,  28594A. 
Peck.  Herbert  J.,  Jr.,  28582A. 
Whittler,  Lebaron,  28589A. 
Ruth,  Judson  H.,  28588A. 
Fisher,  Warren  P..  28587A. 
Taylor.  Eugene  T..  28584A. 
Andrews,  Stuart  M.,  28586A. 
Anderson,  Robert  C,  28585A. 
Gamer,  Clyde  H.,  28581A. 
Stinson,  Ronald  A.,  28583A. 
Boyne,  Walter  J.,  30577A. 
Newberg.  James  M..  30591A. 
McCready.  Earnest  R..  3058 lA. 
Reeve,  Donald  M..  30597A. 
Brlnkman,  Richard,  Jr.,  305d4A. 
Appel.  Melvln  A..  30576A. 
Ringman,  Edmond  R..  30583A. 
Vlscarra,  Raymond  M..  30586A. 
Nunnery,  Charles  C.  30592A. 
Smith,  Thomas  E..  S057SA. 
Watson,  Norman  F.,  30590A. 
Stevens,  Merrill  D.,  30574A. 
Waugh,  James  G.,  30598A. 
Stewart.  John  R.,  Jr.,  30584A. 
Burch.  Donald  R..  30595A. 
Hyslop,  Jack  L.,  30580A. 
Walters,  Robert  O.,  30588A. 
Humphrey,  Thomas  J.,  30S85A. 
Pevey.  Jack  A.,  30582A. 
Toth,  Karl  J.,  30593A. 
Sleeper,  Drew  C,  30589A. 
De  Weese.  Billy  J.,  30S78A. 
Kraljev,  Benjamin  N.,  Jr..  30587 A. 
Wilson,  aien  R.,  30575A. 
Mcllmoyle,  Gerald  E.,  30596A. 
Hardt,  Howard  R.,  30579A. 
Sorrel,  Marclal,  3d,  45689A. 
Olffin.  Roderick  O..  46684A.    - 
Wade.  Kay,  46709A. 
Ludwlg,  Charles.  45697A. 
Ericson,  Richard  H..  4S711A. 
Bravenec,  Joseph  S.,  Jr..  46725A. 
Brown,  Buddy  L..  46699A. 
Anderson.  George  B..  4S723A. 
Bartlett.  Jack  R..  457a4A. 
Grazier,  Raymond  C,  45685A. 
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Norrla,  Lloyd  R.,  48716A. 
Ward,  Jamea  W..  Jr.,  45703A. 
Adams.  Aaron,  45691A. 
Reeves,  Carl  N..  Jr.,  45688A. 
Dunham,  Ralph  W..  45701A. 
Taylor,  Doyle  J..  45698A. 
Moody,  IXjnald  J.,  45715A. 
Hardy.  Alton  D.,  45705A. 
Dickie.  Keith  R.,  45700A. 
Edge.  Robert  E..  45702A. 
Henkel.  Francis  3.,  45706A. 
Peterson,  Keith  R.,  45721A. 
Ferguson,  William  R..  45683A. 
Rippy,  B111G..45717A. 
Price,  Ronald  D.,  45687A. 
Vizzini.  John  F..  45708A. 
Leggett.  Wilbur  P..  45686A. 
Tomlinson.  Frank  J..  45722A. 
MacPherson,  George  W..  45720A. 
Hartenbower.  Milton  O..  Jr..  45718A. 
Green.  William  W..  45696A. 
Brown.  Harry  L..  45693A. 
Dougherty.  Andrew  J..  457 lOA, 
Gill.  John  C.  45695A. 
Patrick.  Robert  E.,  Jr..  45726A. 
Lamb,  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  45719A. 
Hurley.  John  J..  45713A. 
Callaway,  Arthur  W..  45704A. 
Thayer.  John  T,.  45707A. 
Barnes.  Fred  D..  45692A. 
Cosgrove,  William  R..  Jr..  45727A. 
Ungvary.  Stephen  J..  Jr..  28598A. 
Hess,  David  W.,  28596A. 
Harris,  Charles  A.,  28595 A. 
Mohr,  Robert  M.,  28597A. 
Handy,  Ronald  L..  30599A. 
Fields.  Harry  N..  45728A. 
Maine.  Henry  M..  45729 A. 
Ely.  George  E.,  45730A. 
Ward,  George  E.,  Jr.,  45731A. 

Scharlock.  Edward  A..  Jr..  45732A. 

Humphreys.  John  B..  45734A. 

Donovan.  Jane  A..  45735W. 

Comstock.  Frederick  L..  Jr..  30600A. 

Hippell.  Ellen  M..  45737W. 

Hedges.  John  D.,  45736A. 

Paolucci.  Christopher.  Jr..  30601A. 

Graham.  Thomas  L..  271 13A. 

Axtell.  Robert  C.  30602 A. 

Thornber,  Richard  W..  30603A. 

Barnhart.  Herbert  C.  45739A. 

Slgman.  Richard  G..  45740A. 

Medical  Corps 

Southwick.  Samuel  O..  29914A. 
Ednie.  Thomas  F..  32324A. 
Dewitte,  Joseph  T..  29915A. 
Leary.  Frank  J..  49679A. 
Culton,  Yancey  O.,  Jr.,  29874A. 
Marshall,  Richard  B.,  32325A. 
Wootton.  James  C,  29916A. 
Rlker.  Robert  P..  29917A. 
Oravellne,  Duane  E..  29875A. 
Rhame.  Marian  L..  Jr..  29918A. 
Sheffield.  James  A..  29876A. 
Barker.  James  B..  32028A. 
Halki.  John  J..  32030A. 
Sockwell,  Glen  D.,  31949A. 
Goldberg.  Ronald  I..  32326A. 
Beddingfleld.  George  W..  31919A. 
King.  Dana  O..  Jr..  29877A. 
Borger.  Jules  H..  32327A. 
Authement.  Enoch  J..  Jr..  51332A. 
Ryan.  Thomas  J..  32328A. 
Chester.  Daniel  A..  31920A. 
Floyd,  William  F..  32329A. 
Brandlln.  Frederick  R..  32330A. 
Scott.  Robert  A.,  32588A. 
Edrington,  Edward  B.,  31950A. 
Pecot,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  31922A. 
McKenzie,  William  J.,  Jr.,  31923A. 
Buxton.  Hubert  R..  Jr..  31924A. 
Moroney,  John  D..  29878A. 
Cherry,  William  H..  Jr..  31921A. 
Heath.  William  D..  31925A. 
Sawvell.  Austin  R..  31951A. 
Williams.  Lester  F..  Jr..  29880A. 
Carney.  John  H.,  29879A. 
Newton.  Norris  L..  29881A. 
Rockwood.  Charles  A..  Jr..  31926A. 
Rhoadea.  Everett  R.,  32031  A. 


Green,  Phillip  E.,  32331A. 
Komrad.  Eugone  L..  2988aA. 
Moore.  Donald  M.,  31952A. 
Smith,  Robert  N.,  32032A. 
Snipes,  Freddie  L.,  32033 A. 
Lancaster.  Malcolm  C,  32334A- 
Aldous,  Richard  A.,  32333A. 
Winget,  Burke  L.,  32335A. 
Shannon,  Ro|;er  H..  31927A. 
Rhoads,  John  C,  31928A. 
Baker,  Donald  D.,  31953A. 
Johnston.  Glen  P..  32336A. 
Hlggins.  Warren  H..  Jr..  49680A. 
Blackwelder.  Theodore  F..  61333A. 
Gould.  Howard  R..  31929A. 
Rosenthal.  AH  red  R..  29883 A. 
Kahane,  Albert  J..  32034A. 
Glover.  Ridley  M..  28984A. 
Tierney.  Ralph  C.  29886A. 
Neri.  Anthony  S.,  29887A. 
Graven,  Stanley  N..  29885A. 
Taylor,  Claude  A.,  Jr.,  31954A. 
Broer,  Robert  A..  32338A. 
Ollphant,  Manford  M.,  Jr.,  32036A. 
Williamson.  Robin  A..  32339A. 
Elsenberg.  Henry  M..  31930A. 
Merwln,  Charles  F..  32341A. 
Hart,  Joseph  B.,  32340A. 
Fields.  Richard  L..  32343A. 
Helser.  Ervin  W..  32344A. 
Addonizlo.  Duminick  J..  32342A. 
McPhawl.  Jolin  J..  Jr.,  32345A. 
Marlorenzi.  Amedeo  L..  51007A. 

Cobau.  Charles  D..  31933A. 

Roth,  Bernhsrd  P..  31931A. 

Dodds.  John  P..  31936A. 

Harer.  William  B  ,  Jr..  31935A. 

Floyd.  John.  29888A. 

Wamsley.  James  R..  31960A. 

Jones.  Frederick  L..  Jr..  31955A, 

Tarter.  Robert  C.  3 1932 A. 

Powsner.  Henry  J.,  31934A. 

Sweigard,  Charles  B..  Jr..  32346A. 

Reynolds,  James  F.,  32347A. 

Llenza,  Charles  F.,  31937A. 

Dotterer.  John  A.,  31958A. 

Beck.  William  A,.  31938A. 

Hench.  Richard  F.,  31956A. 

MacLeod.  Gordon  C,  31957A. 

Fluharty,  David  G..  Jr..  32037A. 

Mclndoe.  Danell  W  .  32348A, 

Clubb,  Robert  W.,  32584A. 

Chrlstensen.  Edward  E.,  31940A. 

Kllnges,  Karl  G.,  31941A. 

Harrold.  Brian  S.,  31942A. 

Peterson.  Ralph  E.,  31939A. 

Roberts,  Gomer  W..  32038A. 

Mayhew.  Clifford  L  .  32349A. 

Wong.  Wallace  B.  O..  32350A. 

Pfeiler.  Robert  C.  31959A. 

Dubois,  John  R..  Jr..  31943A. 

Weaver,  Orville  E..  31944A. 

Klebanoff.  Gerald.  29889A. 

Vlsser.  Earl  R  .  32351A. 

Malvln.  Harry  H.,  32352A. 

Grlse,  Jerry  W.,  49683A. 

Philllppi,  Paul  J.,  49682A. 

Dental  Corps 

Patterson.  Joe  M..  49706A. 
Harrison,  Billy  M  .  31961A. 
Brown.  William  R  .  29892A. 
Dooley.  Benjamin  E..  32585A. 
Cole.  Theodort;  C.  29893A. 
Wall,  Joseph  W..  Jr..  32362A. 
Carr.  Bernard  M..  31962A. 
Johnson.  Robert  P..  32363A. 
Henry,  Richard  A..  Jr.,  31963A. 
Basse,  Adolph  F.,  32586A. 
Travis,  John  J.,  29295A. 
GUlham,  Ralph  O.,  29463A. 
Wise.  Kenneth  C.  32364A. 
Smith.  William  R..  49707A. 
Rosen.  Edwin  B..  29296A. 
Sutherlln.  Robert  R.  H..  29303 A. 
Sharbondy.  Gary  P..  29464A. 
Body,  Charles  D.,  32365A. 
Braum.  Stephen  T.,  29297 A. 
Yent.  George  D..  Jr..  29465A. 
Darrlngton.  William  J.,  49708A. 
Andrus,  Clair  W..  29298A. 


Sheneman,  Jack  R..  29466A. 
Audette.  Gerald  A.,  29510A. 
Sirois.  Raymond  J..  51362A. 
Roche.  William  C.  29467A. 
Hahn.  Edward  K.,  29468A. 
Kaczka,  Thaddeus  S..  29469A. 
Heupel,  Edwin  M.,  49709A. 

Veterinary  Corps 

Whltehalr,  Leo  A  ,  51124A. 
Homme.  Paul  J  .  51 127A. 
Olsler.  Donald  B  .  51128A. 
Pope.  Robert  E.,  51131A. 

Medical  Service  Corps 

O'Brien.  Joseph  P..  49020A. 
Watterson,  Lewis  A..  49021A. 
Brown,  Daniel  O.,  49022A. 
Pons,  James  T  .  49023A. 
Bitter.  Harold  L  ,  49024A. 
Wilson.  Jack.  49026A. 
Chambers,  Binning  P.,  49025A. 
Galbralth.  John  R..  48027A. 
Bates,  Jack  H  .  49028A. 
Powers,  Thomas  E,,  49029A. 
Brltt,  Clyde  L,  49031  A. 
Jenkins,  Thomas  H..  Jr.,  49032A. 
Summers.  Donald  E..  49033A. 
Dowell,  Frank  H.,  25348A. 
Teems.  Ray  M  .  32476A. 
Kopp,  Warren  W..  49035A. 
Brenner,  Theodore  E..  25684A. 
Architect.  Louis  H.,  49036A. 
Delrosarlo,  Lawrence.  49037A. 
Kaye,  George  A  .  32477A. 
Buckerldge.  Francis  A  .  25361A. 
Roach,  Donald  V.,  27538A. 
Beaber,  William  H  ,  49039A. 
Lunstrum.  Russell  R.,  Jr.,  49038A. 
Werley,  Leroy  D.,  Jr..  49041A. 
Clayton,  Eugenia,  25686A. 
Trimble,  Ralph  A.,  Jr.,  49042A. 
McLaln,  George  H..  Jr.,  26362A. 
Ball,  Jack  W  .  49043A. 
Hadley,  Nell  B  .  26669A. 
Wlnstead,  Maurice  O.,  49044A. 
Kllby.  Edgar  G.,  27581A. 
Andersen.  Harold  R.,  49045A. 
Garrett,  Dean  A..  32478A. 
Chamlis.  Elbert  R  ,  25688A. 
Culbertson.  James  B.,  49046A. 
OConnell,  Max  H  ,  49047A. 
Adklns.  William  L  .  32479A. 
Holmgraln.  Floyd  H.,  Jr  ,  32480A. 
Tustison,  Donald  F.,  49048A. 
Gleason.  Thomas  L.,  3d,  49049A. 
Chagnon,  Bert  P.,  49050A. 
Wagner,  Donald  B.,  28004A. 
Neubrand.  William  G..  29335A. 
McPhee.  Jack  C.  49061A. 
Wilson,  Myrl  E  ,  29337A. 
Buchsbaum.  Alan  L.,  49052A. 
Domlnguez.  Abel  M.,  32481A. 
Stlllng,  Stewart  E  ,  32482A. 

Surse  Corps 

Cavil,  Dorothy  J.,  32440W. 
Dozler.  Erma  J.,  32438W. 
Kenny,  Jewel  M  ,  32439W. 
Ooddard,  Mary  A.,  29514W. 
Simpson,  Iva  L.,  32442W. 
Chavez,  Carmen  V.,  32443W. 
Ingram,  Helene  A.,  32592W. 
Thomas,  Frances  E..  32593W. 
Hope,  Lois  v..  32594W. 
Kiehn,  Valedda  A.,  32595W. 
Alford.  Mary  R.,  49720W. 
Burkhardt,  Ann  L.,  32441W. 
Graham,  Sarah  N.,  26668W. 
Powell,  Elma  J.,  32444W. 
Mnguire,  Mary  P.,  32445W. 
Steffel.  Marilyn  L.,  29659W. 
Householder,  Marjorrie  L.,  40721W. 
Maslanka,  Helen  A..  32446W. 
McGregor.  Margaret  R  ,  51374W. 
Scanlon.  Mary  M.,  49722W. 
Hlgdon.  Wanda  J.,  51375W. 
Alena,  Virginia  M.,  28016W. 
Harmon,  Virginia  C,  49723W. 
Strait,  Elsie  T.,  3244 7W. 
Voyer,  Olive  Y.,  32448W. 
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Pickett,  Natalie  A.,  2801 7W. 
Byrnes,  Mary  J.,  32449W. 
White,  Florence  E.,  32462W. 
Brown,  Patricia  D.,  824S1W. 
Huston.  Margaret  A..  61370W. 
Cochran.  Gladys  I..  3245SW. 
Armstrong.  Elsie  M..  49724W. 
Parton.  Veda  G.,  27545W. 
Dorsey.  Belle  K..  27S49W. 
Ross,  Margaret  H.,  27.')48W. 
Sofferis,  Irene  L.,  32590W. 
McNeel,  Shirley  J.,  26991W. 
Wells,  Lyndoll  L.,  25771W. 
Cook,  Marjorie.  32597 W. 
Seymour,  Joanne,  32598W. 
Edmonds,  Ruth  E.,  27857W. 
Stapleton.  Rita  A.,  27658 W. 
Kapel,  Lillian  T..  61377W. 
Lydon.  Phyllis  L..  32467W. 
McMahon.  Mary  A..  6I379W. 
Gillette.  Wlnnlfred  E,,  51378W. 
ParrUh,  Ulllan  H.,  32000W. 
OoeU,  Dorothy  E  .  324 58W. 
Maschino.  Margaret  H..  20349W. 
Moran.  Helena  E.,  32450W. 
Greene.  Nellie  P..  49725W. 
Ooetz.  Elizabeth  M..  32480W. 
Bagley,  Irene  C.  28018W. 

Medical  Specialist  Corpt 

Potts,  Pauline.  32472W. 
O'Connor.  Mary  J..  326 11 W. 
Bugbee,  Barbara  B.,  49740 W. 
Llndberg.  WUma  J.,  S2473W. 
Stuckman,  Lorratpe  E..  32474 W. 
Driggs.  DorU  H.,  61396W. 
OolUna.  Julia  E..  32475W. 

Chaplain 
Backman,  Lm  W.,  48052A. 
Squlrea.  Donal  M..  48654A. 
Cooper,  Calvin  C.  486&3A. 
Wllkens.  Charles  H.,  S343fiA. 
Dler.  Blanche  J.,  Jr..  48666A. 
Cogglns,  Joseph  H.,  48e56A. 
Moran,  Thomas  J..  4fi657A. 
Hofstad.  Dean  C.  48058 A. 
Ellison.  Ervin  D,  3d,  32434A. 
Collins,  John  R.,  48659A. 
Copeland,  Isaac  U...  Jr..  48660A. 
Ifargltich.  Michael.  48M1A. 
Butler.  James  J.,  48662A. 
Lang.  Neunert  F..  3243SA. 
Relder.  Charles  W.,  48663A. 
Wayne.  Robert  J.,  48664A. 
Roes.  Chester  W..  48665A. 
Carr.  Richard.  48666A. 
Young.  WUUam  B..  486S7A. 
McCaugham.  Charles  B.,  48668A. 
Hrlco,  Bernard,  486eOA. 
Hunt,  llansfleld  B.,  48070A. 
Walker,  Willie  L..  48671  A. 
Wilson,  James  F..  48672A. 
De  Mott,  Jame«  M..  48673A. 
Barstad.  Stuart  E.,  48674A. 
Roblson,  Dan  R.,  48675 A. 
Sloan,  Robert  A..  48676A. 
Greenwalt,  Arthur  E.,  8r..  46677A. 
Stuller.  Joseph  F..  48679A. 
IlUngworth.  Ralph  8..  48678A. 
IhfcOowan.  John  J.,  32437A. 
Mullin,  Hugh  J.,  48680A. 
Basteyns.  John  B.,  48682A. 
Burkey.  Wayne  L.,  48681  A. 
Campbell,  John  J.,  48683A. 
Houseman,  Harry  E..  486B4A. 
Spencer.  Henry  L.,  4868SA. 
Tagg,  Lawrence  V..  48686A. 
Mllbrath.  Earl  W.,  i8687A. 
Schroder,  Peter  C.  Jr..  4868aA. 
Rodell,  Jeremiah  J..  48e8BA. 

SECOND    LXEUTKNAirT   TO   rajFI   ULXUTSNAMT 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

RatUff,  Richard  K..  48193A. 
Steinberg,  Harold  I.,  2958aA. 
Piatt,  Edward  O.,  Jr..  48194A. 
Prazee.  Donald  W.,  28121A. 
GUflUan,  Joseph,  8d,  4S196A. 
Hawkes,  Joseph  M.,  48197A. 
Owings.  Roy  B.,  Jr.,  48198A. 
Kozuma.  Harry  T.,  48199A. 


Myers.  Allen  G.,  8d.  28123A. 
Lockwood.  Edward  J..  Jr..  49108A. 
Bchmldhelser,  Clarence  A.,  48202A. 
Roell,  Ronald  C,  48204A. 
Holtzclaw,  Harold  W.,  482S8A. 
Langston.  Donald  W.,  48206A. 
Hackett,  Luther  F.,  28124A. 
Duncan,  Ian  J.  M.,  48207A. 
Rice,  Raymond  D.,  29561A. 
Coffman,  Gayle  A.,  29730A. 
Field,  Kenneth  W.,  29829A. 
Smith,  Robert  L..  29909A. 
McDonald,  William  B.,  48212A. 
Dean,  Jon  W.,  48208A. 
Young,  Vincent  N.,  482 10 A. 
Wheeler.  Robert  E.,  48209A. 
Lukajslk,  Bernard  F.,  48211A. 
Fornia,  Robert  F.,  48215A. 
Brattkus.  Arthur  L..  48213A. 
Stevens.  William  L.,  48214A. 
Hoyer.  Lowry  C,  48216A. 
Stuart.  Donald  M.,  28125A. 
Bruckner,  Donald  G..  48224A. 
Steele,  Thomas  J.,  48219A. 
Sollod,  Ronald  L.,  48217A. 
Chaffee,  Philip,  48221A. 
Kucsma,  Michael  E.,  48220A. 
Sullivan,  Laurence  F.,  48227 A. 
Budzinski,  Stanley  P.,  48226A. 
Belinne,  Francis,  48223A. 
Russell,  Richard  L.,  48233A. 
Pratz,  James  A.,  4S230A. 
PhUlips.  Paul  A..  48234A. 
Stratton.  Ray  E.,  29660A. 
Marquardt,  Martin  W.,  29562A. 
Slussar,  Robert  K.,  299 lOA. 
Hernandez.  John  E.,  48235A. 
Stelnberger,  Robert  W..  48236A. 
Edwards.  Dale  W..  48237 A. 
Ragland.  Ralph  E.,  31908A. 
Hennlgan,  George  R.,  29566A. 
Markey.  Prank  N..  29566A. 
Harlin,  WlUiam  P..  Jr.,  29563A. 
Hansen,  Lowell  K.,  29567A. 
Locke,  Claude  B.,  8d,  29564A. 
Manning,  Errln  C,  48244A. 
Laffltte,  Morgan  B.,  48240A. 
Abbott,  Raymond  L.,  48241A. 
Grabowsky.  Richard  P.,  48239A. 
Vogt.  John  C.  Jr..  48a45A. 
Butt,  Robert  A..  48a42A. 
Erp,  James  P.,  48243A. 
Jenkins,  Robert  B.,  50956A. 
Hart,  David  E.,  28981A. 
Smyth,  WUliam  A..  28978A. 
Deeks,  Harry  N.,  28982A. 
Knight,  Sheldon  A..  28979A. 
Pettit,  Theodore  L.,  Jr.,  28980A. 
Rogers,  Joseph  A.,  29828A. 
Park,  Harold  K.,  48257 A. 
Bregman,  Morton,  46246A. 
Hepburn,  Richard  L..  48a58A. 
Leach,  Maxirlce  R.,  48255A. 
Steere,  Richard  E.,  48253A. 
Hedges,  Eugene  M.,  48261A. 
Highsmlth.  Charles  C.  48a54A. 
Lipe,  Charles  O.,  48248A. 
Linn,  Roy  O.,  48256A. 
Lawson,  Knute  F.,  48247A. 
Koentop,  Preston  E.,  48265A. 
Collins,  Michael  John,  48263 A. 
Roberts,  James  P.,  48a64A. 
DUard,  Billy  L.,  29570A. 
Hlcke,  Thomas  A.,  29568A. 
Murphy,  Joseph  P.,  3d,  29560A. 
Kasper,  Richard  L.,  29571A. 
Craton,  Karl  L.,  29731  A. 
Moyer,  James  K.,  48266A. 
Lawton,  Robert  E.,  48268A. 
Gosse,  Eugene  L.,  48267A. 
Koselka,  William  J.,  48270A. 
Gauder,  Charles  C,  48269A. 
Woods,  John  D.,  48271A. 
Lynch,  Francis  L.,  48272 A. 
Ahlborn,  John  P..  29589A. 
Llndstrom,  Richard  E.,  29588A. 
Lawler,  George  V.,  48279A. 
Tlgner,  Lee  M..  48276A. 
Lundy,  Albro  L.,  Jr..  48278A. 
Marston,  James  S.,  48a74A. 
Klssam,  Edward  K.,  Jr.,  48277A. 


Bull.  Ernest  R..  Jr..  48286A. 
House.  Bobby  O.,  48284A. 
Brown,  David  R.,  48285A. 
Jones,  Raymond  G.,  48280A. 
Hixon,  Russell  A.,  29572A. 
Terman,  Douglas  J.,  29574A. 
Biggs,  Gerald  L.,  29575A. 
Mclntyre,  Homer  C.  Jr.,  29S73A. 
Massie,  Jerry  D.,  48287A. 
Cunningham,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  48288A. 
Sokol,  Leonard  P.,  48289A. 
McHugo,  Donald  L.,  48290A. 
Ramsey,  Charles  N.,  48291A. 
Gaylord,  John  P..  Jr..  29577A. 
Hamilton,  Eugene  D.,  29578A. 
Boone,  Joe,  29576A. 
Hudelson,  James  E.,  482g3A. 
Lavoie,  Robert  P.,  48294A. 
Connolly,  William  A.,  2959IA. 
Walker,  Phillip  N.,  29590A. 
Traficante,  Daniel  D.,  29592A. 
Barteau,  Martin  S.,  48301A. 
Haskett,  William  R.,  48303A. 
Gibson,  David  P.,  48296A. 
Kaelln,  Daniel  A.,  48295A. 
Hull,  Wendell  R.,  29593A. 
Tarleton,  Bobby  L.,  48305A. 
Anderson,  George  M.,  48364A. 
Wlssert,  James  L.,  4830eA. 
Stracener,  John  R.,  48307 A. 
Rogers,  Charles  M.,  48308A. 
Engel,  Francis  J..  Jr.,  48310A. 
Smith,  Robert  J.,  48311  A. 
Watts,  Keith  P.,  48312A. 
Duff,  Clarence  M.,  48308A. 
Perry,  James  M.,  48506A. 
Walters,  Robert  B.,  29594A. 
Hathaway,  George  B.,  29580A. 
Forrest,  James  C,  29579A. 
Vaughn,  WUliam  P.,  Jr.,  29581A. 
Wagner,  Robert  B.,  48372A. 
Smothermon,  James  P.,  48313A. 
Bozich,  William  P.,  29595A. 
Crosman,  Roland  G.,  48318A. 
Dick,  Gary  L.,48315A. 
Smith,  John  E.,  48314A. 
Renehan,  Patrick  L.,  48321A. 
Cole,  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  48320A. 
Brewer,  Brian,  29597A. 
Jensen,  Norman  K.,  29596A. 
Heglar,  Dewey  L.,  Jr.,  48325A. 
Smith,  Wilbur  H.,  48324A. 
Dawson,  Dale  B.,  48380A. 
Carlson.  PhlUp  D.,  48323A. 
Farmer,  Norman  L.,  29702A. 

Medical  Service  Corps 

Snyder,  Richard  A.,  49109A. 
Kuykendall,  Edward  A.,  49112A. 
Edwards,  Jesse  C,  49111A. 
Taber,  Robert  M.,  491 13A. 
Reevesman,  Sanford  L.,  49115A. 
Hiiffman,  Elmer  E.,  49114A. 
Grady,  Eddie  L.,  Jr.,  49116A. 
Hegele,  Jack  D.,  49117A. 
Greaser,  Robert  C,  491.I8A. 

Nurse  Corps 
Barrett,  Sheila  O.,  3261SW. 

Medical  Specialist  Corps 
Gregory,  Renee,  JJ1397W. 

(Note. — ^Dates  at  ruik  of  sill  officers  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. ) 

In  the  Aix  Force 
Col.  Archie  Hlgdon,  A0251621,  who  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  permanent  professor  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy  under  recess 
appointment  provisions  during  the  last  recess 
period  of  the  85th  Congress,  for  appointment 
as  permanent  professor  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  9333(b),  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

The  following  persons  who  were  appointed 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  recess  ap- 
pointment provisions  during  the  last  recess 
period  of  the  85th  Congress,  for  appointment 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grtades  indi- 
cated, under  section  8284  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under 
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section  8067  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
to  perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  prescrlljed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel.  USAF  (Medical) 
James  P.  Henry.  AO2241024. 

To  be  majors.  USAF  (Medical) 
James  F.  Culver.  A01736618. 
Henry  S.  Haerle,  A02272928. 

To  be  major.  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
Troy  R.  Thlgpen.  Jr.,  A0315229. 

To  be  captain3.  USAF  (Medical) 
Bernard  P.  Clowdua,  AO3046075. 
Richard  J.  Sallna.  AO3001809. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  (Dental) 

Arnold  A.  Angellcl 
Russell  E.  Bamberger  11.  AO3043185. 
Raymond  O.  Bydalek.  AO3000738. 
Donald  W.  Cowe.  AO1906575. 
William  J.  Curtla.  AO300U88. 
LaMoyne  H.  Fleming,  AO2240539. 
James  H.  Rogers,  f  O3001312. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  (Veterinary) 

Neville  P.  Clarke.  AO3000641. 
William  R.  Godden,  AO3000596. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
Ernest  D.  Bedford,  AOe71737. 
Robert  D.  Blackman,  AO664500. 
Hugh  J.  Dolan.  A02253467. 
Charles  E.  French.  AC)959466. 
Edmond  H.  Helsler,  AO873051. 
Warren  C.  Huff.  AO672101. 
William  B.  Kallher,  A01865921. 
Elbert  L.  McClung,  A0716891. 
Blsmark  Pope,  Jr..  A0757274. 
Samuel  R.  Rlchman.  AO1903810. 
William  H.  Robinson,  A02235841, 
James  M.  Stout,  A02236212. 
Daryle  R.  Stuckey,  A0715377. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Nurse) 
Genevieve  Chaplin,  AN1906312. 
Ruth  A.  Conboy,  AN1906807. 
Rachel  M.  Gerlack,  AN777560. 
Garnett  P.  Grubbe,  AN2243748. 
Rlto  M.  Kennedy,  AN757993. 
Zoe  A.  Mahoney,  AN764707. 
Marti  J.  Martlnjak.  AN2214567. 
Marilyn  J.  Messing,  AN19ia909. 
Doris  M.  Munson.  AN22 14465. 
Charlotte  E.  Sanderson.  AN2243703. 
Ruth  E.  Shannon.  AN  19 12963. 
Olive  L.  Shlpe.  AN2214144. 
Ellen  M.  Stout.  AN1912995. 
Helen  B.  Thuman,  AN1906832. 
Mary  K.  Wlckstrom.  AN778700. 

To  be  captain.  USAF  (Medical  Specialist) 

Joan  L.  Van  Scoy.  AM3078182. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  (Medical) 

LeBaron  W.  Dennis,  AO3077107. 

Harvey  J.  DeWltt.  AO3074752. 

Clyde  O.  Hagood.  Jr..  AO3074778. 

Edgar  O.  Ledbetter,  AO3074761. 

John  K.  McBaln.  AO3079360. 

James  R.  Rasch,  AO2246056. 

David  M.  Woodhead,  AO3074772. 
TO  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  (Dental) 

Casper  H.  Burke.  AO3045850. 

J.  W.  Dobbins.  AO3078494. 

Richard  A.  Ewald 

William  A.  Gibson.  Jr..  AO3045378. 

Caleb  A.  Hull.  AO3044928. 

Roger  E.  KUnger,  AO3045128. 

Eugene  R.  Muth.  AO3077368. 

Dan  E.  Tolman.  AO3012219. 

LeOrande  H.  WooUey.  AOQ078572. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  {Judgt 
Advocate) 

Pat  Charles.  AOa255889. 
Stanley  A.  Friedman,  AO3003809. 
Jay  D.  Gray.  AO2210168. 
Harold  R.  Holmes,  AO3060107. 
James  A.  Katsanls.  AO3033M6. 
Eugene  A.  Kuhlhoff ,  AO2200442. 
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Richard  J.  Lee.  AO3060208. 
Ludwlg  E.  Uppert.  Jr..  AO3014264. 
Harry  Mllone.  A01899397. 
George  D.  Schrader,  AC)2206172. 
Robert  S.  Thompson,  AO3059818. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Nurse) 
Bernadlne  A.  Cahalan,  AN2242980. 
Jeanne  A.  Carney.  AN2242707. 
Blanche  Carter,  AN2241853. 
Marian  L.  Cltro,  AN3074911. 
Oeraldlne  B.  Deptula.  AN3045803. 
Lorraine  M.  Duval.  AN2243443. 
Freda  A.  Hatton.  AN2243088. 
Margaret  R.  Keeley.  AN2244401. 
Margaret  A.  Q  Klpstc,  AN3076672. 
Jacqueline  P.  Moore.  AN2242746. 
Margaret  D.  Morrell,  AN2243517. 
Jeanne  O'Brien.  AN2242776. 
Fay  D.  Parker,  AN22 14394. 
Helen  M.  Rldeout,  AN2242445. 
Patricia  A.  Schwab.  AN3044758. 
Joan  R.  Studer,  AN2242704. 
Josephine  M.  Trlppe,  AN2242848. 
Alice  P.  Welch.  AN2242858. 
Adele  C.  Wnuk,  AN2242198. 
The  following  persons  who  were  appointed 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  recess  ap- 
pointment provisions  during  the  last  recess 
period  of  the  85th  Congress  for  appointment 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated,  under   the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force : 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
William  J.  Worcester.  AO1849908. 

To  be  majors 
Eugene  F.  Adams.  A0672735. 
Stanley  J.  Alkonis.  A0864222. 
Joseph  P.  Averlll.  A0564718. 
Harold  S.  Baker.  A0861127. 

Bill  B.  Banlas.  AO760532. 

Michael  J.  Barbieri.  A0562458. 

Fred  M.  Barricklow.  A0559571. 

Cameron  B.  Benson,  AO679032. 

Harley  C.  Bergendahl.  A0812738. 

John  W.  Berkley.  A0761865. 

Vernon  H.  Berry.  AO733017. 

Kenneth  E.  Bethe.  A0753847. 

William  E.  Bethea,  A0441729. 

George  J.  Beyer,  Jr..  AO734790. 

Jack  D.  Blanchard,  A0413564. 

William  O.  Boarman.  Jr..  AOl  107814. 

Arthur  Bonham.  AO739660. 

Henry  L.  Bourassa.  AO807133. 

George  J.  Bourus.  A0434484. 

Sidney  J.  Bowlin.  A0812362. 

Gordon  Y.  Bowman,  AO701713. 

Willis  a.  Boyd,  A0726319. 

Roy  W.  Browne.  AO2071110. 

Roy  L.  Broyles.  Jr..  AO413031. 

Eugene  F.  Bumpas.  AO735041. 

Alfonso  H.  Butera.  AO583095. 

Raymond  K.  Butler.  A0817324. 

John  L.  Campbell,  A0327969. 

John  A.  Caputo,  AO791069. 

Robert  W.  Casey,  Sr.,  AO1280207. 

Gabriel  Cazares.  AO560769. 

John  S.  Chalfant,  A04 14691. 

Allan  B.  Chealander,  A0413756. 

Gerard  O.  Cleary,  AO1305549. 

Francis  J.  Coleman.  A0789457. 

Wallace  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  AO550857, 

Carl  C.  Conant.  A0792373. 

Paul  F.  Cottlngham.  AO793071. 

Robert  R.  Council,  A0665387. 

Paul  R  Craven.  A0521122. 

Donald  F.  Crocker,  AO559704. 

Thomas  A.  Daflron,  AO1580825. 

Lawrence  D.  Damewood,  AO817901. 

Lance  R.  Davis,  AO668210. 

Clarence  J.  Deaton,  A066855S. 

Kenneth  C.  Dlehl,  A0396393. 

Clayton  M.  Doherty.  A07989a8. 

Milton  H.  Duckworth.  AO804308. 

Robert  J.  Duncan.  A0559753. 

Bdwln  M.  Eads.  A034ail8. 
Helmuth  E.  Eberhard.  A068a8a9. 


Clarence  P.  Elder.  AO804310. 
Darwin  E  Ellett.  AO420304. 
Gardner  W.  Engel.  A0796677. 
Marvin  P.  Evans.  A0627742. 
Daniel  J.  Felski,  AO790229. 
Peter  C.  Fenlon.  A01641285. 
Robert  L  Flnlon,  A0581667. 
Charles  D    Fisher.  Jr..  A0856687. 
William  L.  Ford,  A0831147. 
Bob  L.  Forkner,  AO376067. 
James  E.  Frltsch.  A0755917. 
Edwin  C.  Frost.  AO1551207. 
Ralph  B  Fuller.  A0776269. 
Millard  H.  Oassaway,  A01684244. 
Thomas  M.  Glassburner,  A0464858. 
Frank  R.  Green.  A0659373. 
Milton  F  Gregory.  AO574809. 
George  G.  Grlnnell.  Jr..  AO733309. 
Donald  B.  Guthrie.  A0417696. 
Carl  M  Hnglo.  AO805442. 
Francis  E  Hawke,  AO926076. 
Fred  J.  Held  III.  AO559909. 
John  A.  Herberg.  A0679874. 
Oliver  B  Herbert.  A0745682. 
Neal  A.  Hess,  AO860932. 
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Richard  J.  Thomas,  AO3028784. 

William  C.  Thomas,  AO22a5605. 

G3orge  B.  Thompson,  AOa308878. 

Edmund  F.  Tbomell.  AO8037388. 

Robert  T.  Tlchenor.  AO3011159. 

Frederick  J.  Tletbohl  in.  AO3a06a47. 

Noble  S.  Tlmmons.  Jr..  Aa30a4481. 

Raymond  E.  Tlasot.  AOS0671B9. 

John  W.  Titus.  AO2306371. 

Jamea  R.  Todd,  AO3O272O0. 

Charles  8.  Tolsma.  A022a8738. 

Robert  L.  Toney.  AO3033293. 

Harold  O.  TortorlUa.  AO3037984. 

John  R.  Trask.  AO30386a4. 

Harlln  P.  Treen.  AO3009403. 

Mllo  Treska.  A02229886. 

Jesus  A.  Trias.  AO3030743. 

Robert  E.  Trow,  AO3008297. 

Thaddeus  W.  Tucker  U.  AO303856a. 

WlUlam  L.  Tucker.  AOaai  1393. 

Charles  W.  Turke,  AO3006580. 

James  O.  Turner,  AO30ie703. 

Frank  D.  Tussey.  AOaai  1797. 

Lawrence  D.  Tycer,  AOa304858. 

George  F.  mimann.  Jr.  AO30aia04. 

GUbert  Unangst,  AO2208539. 

James  R.  Upp,  AO3049239. 

WUUam  R.  Usher,  Jr.,  AO2ai0868. 

Harold  J.  Valentine.  AO3047400. 

John  G.  VaUey,  AO30a0879. 

Edward  H.  Van  Akin,  AO2206444. 

Lawrence  A.  Vancura,  AO8067969. 

EUU  C.  Vander  Pyl,  Jr..  AO8012978. 

Ferdinand  W.  Van  Deursen.  Jr..  AO32089ea. 

Charles  K.  Van  Drlel.  AO30a7a«a. 

Charles  C.  VasUladls.  AOa3289a5. 

Orvllle  P.  Vereen.  A02aill7fi. 

Perry  M.  Vestal.  AOaa06eao. 

Albert  P.  Vlelra.  AO1860«0e. 

John  J.  Vltton,  Jr.,  A02a6361S. 

Charles  C.  Vogler,  AO3013887. 

Fred  N.  Wackym,  Jr.,  AO3013468. 

Robert  E.  Walker.  AO2a09185. 

Roe  E.  Walker.  A03aoea84. 

Dohald  G.  Waltman,  AOeosaoaO. 

James  W.  Ward.  AOa33e4S8. 

WUIlam  E.  Ward.  AO1863S09. 

Daniel  P.  Warwick.  AO2ai0e95. 

James  A.  Watklns.  AO1860143. 

Richard  J.  Watson.  AO3008S0S. 

Burl  J.  Weaver.  AO3ai9O90. 

Randall  W.  Weber.  AO0018a9e. 

Carl  R.  Webster.  AOa324803. 

Donald  N.  Webster.  AO3038300. 

Jack  W.  Weeks.  AO8038841. 

Wendell  L.  Weeks.  AOS0a0872. 

Richard  J.  Welgman,  Jr..  AO30a6189. 

David  W.  WelUnd,  AO80ai450. 

James  X.  Weiss,  AOS048434. 

Larry  D.  Welch,  AO803993a. 

Robert  L.  Wells,  AO23370O4. 

James  L.  Wendland,  AO3048776. 

WlUlam  J.  Wenker,  AO3047199. 

Douglas  F.  Wentworth,  AO3038630. 

Ralph  P.  Warmers,  AO3ai7087. 

Donald  E.  Wessen,  A022a7997. 

Calvin  8.  West,  Jr.,  AO2a0»02S. 

David  A.  West,  Aoaaioasi. 

Oscar  B.  Weston.  Jr.,  AO30S9874. 
John  A.  Wetherbee.  AOS04S555. 
Browning  C.  Wharton,  Jr.,  AO3057707. 
Elmer  O.  Wheeler,  AOS028209. 
Roy  U.  Wheeler,  A03238128. 
Robert  S.  Whelan,  AOaaooaSS. 
Henry  L.  Whlsenhunt.  Jr..  A018e5647. 
Roger  L.  Whltacre.  AOa031548. 
Dennis  E.  White,  AOSOaiaoS. 
Joe  M.  White.  AOSOaoeSO. 
Lawrence  A.  White.  AOS039460. 
Joe  B.  Whltt,  AO30a7388. 
WUIlam  E.  ¥mitten,  AOa04716a. 
Franklin  C.  Whltwell,  AOS067001. 
WlUlam  J.  WUder,  A0334»4S7. 
Joseph  E.  WUklnson  m,  AOa235896. 
James  R.  WUUams,  AOSOSllOe. 
JeweU  A.  WUUams,  AO3022198. 
Harry  W.  WllUamaon.  Jr..  AOa2a4868. 
John  W.  WUUamaon,  AO3051494. 
Donald  F.  WUson.  AO220437a. 


Glenn  H.  Wilson,  AO30500S3. 
James  R.  WUson,  AOSOaSSaS. 
Raymond  D.  Wilson.  AO80072a7. 
Robert  R.  Wllaon.  AOaa0S901. 
Dennis  W.  WlnkeU,  AOSOOeilS. 
Robert  W.  Wltherspoon,  AO2208898. 
Dean  E.  WoUaston,  AO2a04909. 
Barry  O.  Wood,  AO8027B96. 
Don  C.  Wood,  AO3029208. 
John  H.  Wood.  AO3019526. 
PhlUp  C.  Woodman.  A02226746. 
Jack  D.  Woody.  AO3036549. 
Albert  G.  Wootton.  Jr..  AO3047213. 
Roy  F.  Worden.  Jr.,  AO2208296. 
Charles  W.  Wright.  AO2209437. 
Gary  G.  Wright,  A02225985. 
George  R.  Wright.  A02225399. 
WlUlam  R.  Wright.  AO3036263. 
AUred  M.  Tahanda,  AO3034445. 
Robert  D.  Yoder.  AO2211800. 
Daniel  C.  Yost,  AO30474E6. 
Pearce  H.  Young.  Jr..  AO3008812. 
Virgil  L.  Young,  A02a49295. 
Frank  L.  Yow.  Jr..  A02245488. 
Allan  G.  Zar.  AO3019231. 
Harlan  O.  Zarlng.  AO2220910. 
Donald  D.  Zenor.  ACS329960. 
Wayne  C.  ZUlak.  A02ail294. 
Raymond  H.  Zuhars,  Jr.,  AO3021921. 

To  be  second  lieutenanta 
Ralph  E.  Adams.  AO3069437. 
Cecil  L.  Adamson.  AO3072083. 
Alan  W.  Agee,  AO306948g. 
Edgar  D.  Allen,  AO3049559. 
McVerlln  AUen,  Ap3058149. 
Robert  W.  Allen.  AO3083200. 
Ramon  E.  Alonso,  AO3074440. 
George  A.  Althw,  AO3070702. 
Wilbur  E.  Anderson.  AO3072666. 
John  F.  Andrews.  AO3055e96. 
John  B.  Apple,  AO3082786. 
Donald  B.  Avey,  AO806590a. 
Alfred  E.  Banholzer  II.  AO3071857. 
Verdo  R.  Bamhoxise,  Jr..  AO3054641. 
Robert  F.  Barrett,  AO30668S4. 
Albert  C.  Bartek,  AO3054712. 
John  R.  Bass.  AOS068114. 
Ronald  C.  Beckett.  AO3071666. 
Larry  N.  BeU,  AO3070765. 
Maynard  F.  Berger,  AO3029266. 
Lewis  L.  Bird,  Jr.,  AO3068153. 
John  S.  Boyland,  AO3053634. 
Edwin  J.  BraUey,  Jr.,  AO3071278. 
Martin  M.  Bresaler,  AO3084528. 
Allen  J.  Brewer,  AO305ea63. 
Thomas  A.  Brodhecker,  AO3071980. 
George  E.  Br\mstad.  AO3069441. 
Robert  F.  Buntschuh,  AO3051331. 
Robert  H.  Buach,  AO3068803. 
Gerald  S.  Bush,  AO3074444. 
WUIlam  C.  Butler,  Jr.,  AOSOSSaai. 
James  J.  Canaday.  AO3072097. 
Robert  M.  Canady,  AO3056371. 
Daniel  P.  Cannon,  AO3068873. 
Delanore  L.  Cannon.  AO30719ai. 
Ronald  Carf  ord.  AOS086094. 
WUIlam  H.  CarroU.  Jr..  AO3071462. 
Thomas  H.  Carskadden,  AO3083138. 
James  A.  Carter,  AO8088901. 
Don  J.  Cartwrlght.  AO3070435. 
Manuel  Cervantes.  Jr.,  AO3084461. 
Victor  P.  Chance,  AO3066199. 
James  C.  Clark.  AO3056260. 
Craig  V.  Clover,  AOS0719eO. 
George  F.  Cole,  AO8068264. 
Jesse  E.  CoUns,  Jr.,  AO3089495. 
Jack  F.  Conley,  AO3053331. 
John  F.  Conley,  AO306776a. 
Richard  L.  Conner,  AO3064758. 
Don  R.  Cook.  AO30e9889. 
Anthon  E.  Cooley.  AO3066a01. 
Robert  S.  Cope.  AO8083729. 
Fred  L.  Covington.  AO8086180. 
Harold  D.  Craig,  AOS07132S. 
Michael  B.  Crawford.  AO306S301. 
Donald  R.  Oonk.  AO3069327. 
DarreU  P.  Crouch.  AO8071MC. 
Fred  B.  Crum.  AO3066181. 
Howard  C.  Dale.  AO80677S8. 
Preston  J.  Daniels,  AO3087662. 


Frank  C.  David.  AO3067734. 
Laurence  R.  Davla,  AOS070060. 
John  O.  Demas,  AO304e973. 
James  M.  Denard,  Jr.,  AO8070282. 
James  E.  Dennany,  AO3066487. 
Ked  E.  Derhammer.  AO8064993. 
Mllford  L.  Dickens.  AO3071066. 
Richard  1:..  Dlckensheeta.  AO3086100. 
David  F.  Dlckereon.  AO8089498. 
Henry  A.  Dickson,  AO3070333. 
Arthur  H.  Dietz,  AOS0e979«. 
Laurie  E.  Dlllman,  AO3071814. 
Donald  F.  Dlvens,  AO3049794. 
Theodore  Dowd,  AO3084892. 
Philip  V.  Edsall,  AO3066874. 
Verlan  E.  Edwards,  AOS065796. 
Frank  E.  Ely.  AO3065875. 
Boyd  A.  England,  AO3065093. 
Harry  J.  English,  AO30829tf . 
Ernest  P.  Epps.  AO3055434. 
Charles  A.  Eml,  AO3080479. 
Louis  B.  Btherldge.  AO3087552. 
Harry  J.  Parrar,  AO3083654. 
Raymond  L.  Ferrell,  AO3066070. 
WlUlam  O.  Fitzgerald,  AO308S074. 
Klrby  W.  Fltzpatrlck.  AO3073378. 
Frederic  J.  Flemings,  Jr.,  AO3089934. 
John  S.  Fortenbury,  AO3064458. 
Leo  E.  Fowler,  AO3056601. 
Thomas  J.  Franke,  AO3084560. 
Paul  B.  Franz.  AO3074418. 
Terence  E.  French  III.  AO3084888. 
Donald  A.  Freund,  AO3066763. 
Richard  E.  FuUer,  AOS085000. 
Patrick  T.  Gannon,  8r.,  AOS070265. 
Jack  D.  OaskiU.  AO3083396. 
Julian  H.  Oelenter,  AO3066&04. 
Stanley  M.  GUbert,  AO308786S. 
Robert  W.  GUlesple.  Jr.,  AOSOWTIS. 

Robert  F.  Oodec,  AO3049391. 
Bruce  M.  Graham,  Jr.,  AOS080413. 

Lloyd  W.  Graham,  Jr.,  AO30&5879. 

Charles  W.  Gray,  AOSOesaiO.    . 

Richard  S.  Greenfield,  AO3050100. 

Donald  L.  Grleger.  AO3071670. 

Jan>es  I.  Haag.  AO3080072. 

Kermlt  L.  HaderUe,  AO306989a.       t 

Wilson  J.  HaU,  AO3065519.  1 

John  W.  Hampton,  AO30e4644. 

Norbert  R.  Hand.  Jr.,  AO3071728. 

Donald  L.  Hanley,  AO80&3888. 

WlUlam  F.  Hanley,  AO3072618. 

Ernest  L.  Hansen,  AO3009446. 

Eugene  H.  Hanson.  AO308S296. 

James  K.  Bburls,  AO3011696. 

James  R.  Harrison.  AO1865043. 

Franklin  D.  Harrod,  AO3004896. 

Raymond  M.  Hartnett.  AO8067480. 

Lawrence  W.  Hsury,  Jr.,  AO305508a. 

Paul  H.  Haas,  AO3055063. 

Larry  A.  Heap,  AO3069894. 

Henry  B.  Henrikson.  AOS0e4ai8. 

Eugene  M.  Henry,  AO806676a. 

Bryce  M.  Hemdon,  AOS082662. 

Alfred  D.  Herring.  AO3054037. 

Kenneth  R.  Hesse.  AO3071644. 

Donald  V.  Hicks,  AO305a914. 

Robert  G.  HUl,  AO307a764. 

WlUlam  B.  HUlegass,  AO3071150. 

George  M.  Hodge,  Jr.,  AO3069982. 

OrvUle  E.  Holman,  Jr.,  AO3071957. 

Duane  L.  Hopkins.  AO306eil4. 

Warren  R.  Homey,  AOS065724. 

Jack  D.  Houk,  AO3065a86. 

Jesse  W.  Hughes,  Jr.,  AO3056345. 

Larry  B .  Hughes,  AO307 1 025 . 

Douglas  A.  Irving.  AO3046223. 

James  R.  Jamleson,  AO3067158. 

Kenneth  A.  Jenlcek,  AO3070554. 

Warren  C.  Jeimlngs,  AO3085302. 

Clayton  J.  Johanson,  AOS084014. 

Gerald  P.  Johnson,  AOS056519. 

Richard  W.  Johnson.  AO3054763. 

Richelieu  N.  Johnson.  AC305478S. 

Ronald  P.  Johnson,  AO3084870. 

Rlcker  H.  Jones,  AO3086729. 

Henry  G.  Kast,  AO30800S1. 

Donald  A.  KeUum,  AO3066240. 

John  M.  Kennedy,  AO30669ia. 

David  C.  Kern.  AO3052412. 

Robert  R.  Kerr.  Jr.,  AO3071880. 
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Clifford  8.  Kldd  lU.  AO3073440. 
Morris  B.  Kinder.  AOa06601S. 
Billy  L.  Klnneer.  AO30667W). 
Richard  J.  Klmberger.  AO806««l9. 
Donald  P.  Koenlg.  AO8066770. 
Bruce  P.  KoloJska.  AO3082986. 
Jonn  R.  Kopf .  AO3067406. 
Larry  D.  KroU.  AO3083«13. 
James  J.  Krejcl.  AO30665e2. 
Carl  B.  Krueger.  AO3072160. 
John  E.  Kutulaa.  AO3073576. 
Kenneth  E.  Laird.  AO30e3529. 
Robert  R.  Lamb.  AO3071420. 
carl  P.  Lambert.  Jr..  AO3066915. 
Kurt  M.  Lammera.  AO3063041. 
Donald  E.  Langwell.  AO3083195. 
Edward  A.  Laplerre,  AO3066535. 
AUred  Lee.  AO30e5745. 
Frank  J.  Leech.  AO3047979. 
Philip  E.  Leone.  AO3028800. 
Robert  W.  Llndeman.  AO3035737. 
Maurice  J.  Lltallen.  AO3087827. 
Robert  Y.  Lloyd.  AO9074466. 
PrancU  J.  Lof  tus.  AO3066417. 
Albert  L.  Logan.  AO3082634. 
Donald  A.  Lowery,  AO3066419. 
Charles  E.  Lundy.  AO3084297. 
Wilbur  C.  Lusk.  AO3066955. 
John  C.  Macpherson.  AO3070533. 
Buasell  A.  Martin.  AO3054192_ 
Otto  B.  Martinson,  Jr..  AO3087713. 
Gordon  P.  Masterson.  AO3068212. 
Sam  L.  McOormac.  AO3082820 
Donald  K.  McCormlck.  AO3055741. 
Qlen  L.  McParlane.  AO3083401. 
Daniel  H.  McOrath.  AO3055743. 
Olen  McLaughlin.  AO3069521. 
?ame;  C.  McMUUan  III.  AO3066211. 
Robert  O.MelU.AO3054139. 
Ernest  R.  Meredith.  AO3066592 
James  L.  Mestemacher.  AO3066105. 
imest  T.  Miller.  Jr..  AO3073140 
Siderlck  J.  Miller.  Jr..  AO3086539. 
Jerry  P.  Miller.  AO3073141. 
WUllam  R.  Miller.  AO3066734. 
Darrel  L.  Mills.  AO3054044. 
James  H.  Mlrehouse.  AO3066133. 
Arthur  C.  Mlzner.  AO3066000. 
Hendrlck  D.  Mol.  AO30e7807. 
Donald  W.  Molter.  ^03028878 
James  W.  Montgomery.  Jr..  AO30826e6. 
OMTse  H.  Moore.  AO3064879. 
Richard  E.  Moore.  AO306933e. 
Allan  W.  Morton.  AO307188e. 
James  T.  Muls.  AOSOSeese. 
Norman  U  Murphy.  AO3008137. 
James  A.  Nance.  AOSOeeosa. 
Donald  P.  Novak.  AOa070«88. 

.   Gerard  J.  Hutting.  AO307245a. 

Benjamin  B.  Nystuen.  AO30728a0. 
Harry  D.  Oakley.  AO3083618. 
Victor  J.  O-Bryan.  AO3084486. 
James  B.  O'Connor.  AO3064691. 
Timothy  O.  ODonnell.  AO307462e. 
Unton  D.  Officer.  AO3083467. 
Freeman  B.  Olmstead.  AO3082566. 
Richard  A.  Oralnl,  AO3066896. 
Edwin  N.  Osborne.  Jr.,  AO3047989. 
Lamont  J.  Oswald.  AO3066435. 
Lyle  D.  Owen.  AO3066356. 
Tunney  J.  Oydna.  AO3068245. 
Edward  L.  Pace.  AO308759e. 
Peter  M.  Page.  AO3080133. 
Michael  O.  Parent.  AO3066597. 
William  O.  Patterson.  Jr..  AO3073M8. 
Robert  A.  Patton.  AO3083533. 
Edward  D.  Payne.  AO3066021. 
Albert  N.  Pennington.  AO3065040. 
Frank  R.  Perrltano.  AO308780S. 
Douglas  B.  Peterson.  AO3065579. 
Eddie  M.  Peterson,  AO3069734. 
Jay  T.  Pierce.  AO3083088. 
Joseph  H.  Pinaud.  AO3072824. 
Mahlon  L.  Piper.  AO3071901. 
Raymond  C.  Preston,  Jr.,  AO8068868. 
Frederic  N.  Probst.  Jr..  AO8064070. 
Robert  J.  Prochko.  AOa068341. 
Francis  O.  Proctor.  AO306440a. 
Joseph  L.  Purdue.  AO3069649. 
Bernard  O.  Ragland.  AO8069650. 


Francis  T.  Randall.  AO30e5fl28. 
Michael  Rapko.  AO3087600. 
Peter  E.  RawUng*.  AO302977a. 
Norman  Rebalsky.  AO308e446. 
Carl  J.  Redding.  AO3066S19. 
Roy  L.  Reed.  Jr..  AO307ie50. 
William  H.  Rees.  AO3054176, 
Garey  M.  Reeves,  AO3068fl02. 
Jack  W.  Reeves.  AO3071887. 
Robert  D.  Reid.  AO3070804. 
Ronald  T.  RelnmlUer.  AO3068461. 
William  E.  Rendor,  AO3069995. 
Lawrence  A.  Revlll,  AO3053082. 
Richard  A.  Riley,  AO3056448. 
Joseph  W.  Roberts,  AO3066292. 
Bill  J.  Robertson,  AO3070633. 
Joe  N.  Rogers.  AO3073342. 
Lewis  H.  Rosenberg,  AO30e5200. 
Edmond  M.  Saacl,  Jr.,  AO3074313. 
Hugh  M.  Saint,  AO3055463. 
Gary  L.  Sawyer,  AO3065324 
Robert  O.  Searbrough.  AO3027615. 
Roger  P.  Scbeer  AO3071663. 
Evert  A.  Schmidt,  AC3070061. 
Joel  A.  Schnur,  AO308454' . 
Lawrence  J.  Schroeder,  AO3055613. 
Patricia  A.  Schuessler.  AL3060254. 
Hugh  E.  Scott,  AO3070615. 
Robert  A.  Searlc.  AO3067070. 
John  W.  Selgal.  AO3069419. 
David  K.  Sellars  U,  AO3066025. 
John  M.  Sharp,  Jr.,  AO3071337. 
Thurman  A.  Shiiw,  AO3074320. 
William  C.  Sheely,  Jr..  AO3071620. 
Jerry  M.  Shockloy,  AO3065e58. 
Rollln  R.  Shoemaker.  AO3055255. 
William  L.  Slcke-nberger.  AO3068109. 
Jackie  E.  Bikes,  AO3065287. 
Edward  D.  Sliver.  AO3071198. 
Kenneth  S.  Smith.  AO8065288. 
Lowell  E.  Sacolofsky.  AO3053300. 
Lyle  J.  Speersctineider.  AO3087616. 
Thomas  W.  Ste«!ves.  AO3070048. 
Marvin  R.  Stemplen.  AO3049473. 
Clarence  A.  Stewart.  AO30648fl2. 
John  C.  Stoob.  AO3067845. 
Reginald  E.  Strickland.  AO3087620. 
Floyd  B.  Stroup.  AO3055325. 
Albert  L.  Tarvln.  AO3087505. 
James  R.  Tede«chl.  AO3089358. 
Howard  E.  Teflt.  AO3070929. 
Nathan  H.  Thomas.  AO307003a. 
James  M.  Thompson.  AO3073501. 
William  J.  Thompson.  AO3084231. 
Mllon  Thorley.  AO305«877. 
Richard  B.  Thornton.  AO30737e8. 
Charles  P.  Tolley.  AO3089988. 
James  M.  Tonge.  A02211219. 
Alfred  V.  Van  Duyn.  Jr.,  AO30«e272 
Kenneth  J.  Van  Hulla.  AO308984fl. 
Thomas  R.  Van  Meter.  AO3029868. 
Wilma  L.  Vaught.  AL3059917. 
Dewey  W.  Waddell,  AO3085474. 
Franklin  D.  Waddell,  AO3054638. 
Donald  L.  Wadsworth.  AO3070034. 
Frederick  U.  Walkem.  AO3089029. 
Donald  M.  Ware.  AO3072372. 
Charles  Y.  Warner.  AO3074400. 
Florence  O.  Watson,  AL3089948. 
Clarence  F.  Watts.  AO8083996. 
George  L.  Webster,  AO306e093. 
Dean  V.  Welhe.  AO308500e. 
Herschel  O.  Wells.  AO3084928. 
Wayne  M.  Wendland.  AO3068872. 
Charles  W.  West,  AO3065049. 
Barney  Westmoreland,  Jr..  AO3071413. 
Anthony  J.  Wheat.  Jr..  AO3070892. 
Charles  P.  Wheatley.  AO3072187. 
Herbert  V.  White.  AO307840S. 
Warren  G.  White.  AO3067043. 
Paul  P.  Whitman.  AO3068198. 
John  P.  Whitney.  AO30541B3. 
Charles  E.  Whltsett,  Jr.,  AO3073627. 
Jamas  B.  Whltt.  AO3070721. 
Ronald  D.  Wlckens.  AO807137a. 
Marcel  A.  Wledmaler.  AO8084468. 
Francis  A.  Wlegers.  AO30844ia. 
Robert  W.  WUda,  AO8086169. 
David  H.  Williams.  Jr..  AO3083098. 
William  A.  Williams,  AO3074081. 


Richard  D.  WUlaon,  AO8070467. 
Robert  C.  Wilson,  AO3087Ba3. 
Roger  D.  WUson.  AO8068600. 
Franklin  L.  Wilton.  AO308eiS5. 
Ray  J.  Winn.  AO306e488. 
Fred  D.  Wood.  Jr.,  AO3073145. 
Stephen  J.  Wood.  AO3071483. 
Richard  G.  WoodhuU.  Jr..  AO30«6flW. 
Robert  P.  Woodnal.  AO306637a. 
William  E.  Wright.  AO30«81M. 
James  G.  Wyatt.  AO304<J14e. 
Eugene  C.  Zlelke.  AO3066278. 
Distinguished    Officer    Candidate    Graduates 
Roman  Blllunas.  AO3101008. 
Edward  L.  Callicotte.  A03 101043. 
Robert  A.  Fields.  AO3101072. 
James  L.  Haynes.  AO3101094. 

James  R   Hope.  AO3087931. 

Harry  A.  Sheffield.  AO3101162. 

Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduates 

Aubrey  L.  Akin,  Jr..  AO3081749. 

Jeter  A.  AUred,  Jr..  AO3081S67. 

Thomas  C.  Bennlson.  AO3081462. 

Larry  J.  Bigham.  AO3081741. 

Henry  J.  Bishop.  AO3081748. 

James  H.  Brown.  Jr  .  AO3081607. 

William  G.  Castlen.  AO3080999. 

James  D.  Copenhaver.  AO3081730. 

Marion  C.  Deaton.  AO3081572. 

Gerald  A  Dixon.  AO3081581. 

Richard  E  Fields,  AO3081621. 

Ernest  W.  Guenther,  AO3081896. 

James  L.  Harper.  AO3081fl74. 

Alfred  A.  Hess.  AO3081337. 

Frederick  M  Johnson.  AO30818W. 

James  L.  Knoblauch.  AO3081756. 

George  R.  McCrillls.  AO3081B74. 

John  F.  Meyer.  Jr  ,  AO3081499. 

Don-Frederick  H  Morse.  AO30ei«84. 

Harry  P.  Otto,  AO3081601. 

Dean  L  Readmond.  AO3081706. 

James  R.  Rcardon.  AO30ei576. 

Harry  Schroeder,  AO3081619. 

Jack  E.  Toth.  AO3081613. 

Ivan  W.  Tj'ler.  AO3081124. 
David  M.  Warfleld,  AO30816ie 

Donn  P.  Wolf,  AO3081688. 
Walter  C.  Wurzbach.  AO3081«08. 

The  following  dlsUngulshed  military  stu- 
dents of  the  Air  Force  Reswvs  oacars'  Train- 
ing Corps,  who  were  appointed  in  the  Regular 
Air  Force  under  recess  appolntmant  provi- 
sions, subject  to  medical  qualification  ana 
subject  to  deslgnaUon  as  dUtlngulahad  imU- 
tary  graduates  during  ths  last  r«CMS  period 
of  the  88th  Congress,  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grade  of  swsond 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  title  10,  United  States  Cods,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Air  Force : 

Martin  R.  Adams,  AO3073273. 

George  E.  Aker 

Michel  Beer,  AO3072734. 

Daniel  J.  Blgelow,  AO3073313. 

John  Breeskln,  AO3073021. 

Peter  J.  Brltos.  AOQ073807. 

Peter  J  Butkewlcr,  AO3073809. 

Rdnald  A.  Cadleux.  AO30732a7. 

Dale  L.  Carlisle.  AO3084113. 

Richard  C.  Chaplin.  AO3074102. 

Lloyd  R   Chason.  AO3072376. 

Thurston  Clemmons.  Jr..  AO808S00§. 

John  J.  Coughlln  in.  AO309316«. 

Edward  E.  DeLong 

John  C.  Deware.  AOa07410«. 

Roger  P.  Donahue.  AO8073a6a. 

Memory  H.  Elmore.  AO3074153. 

Allen  D  Feller.  AO308S272. 

Robert  W.  Finn 

Donald  O.  Glbbe 

John  B.  Godwin.  Jr..  AO30738««. 

Paul  J.  Graf 

George  R.  Greene 

Gale  I.  Harris.  AO3073832. 

Larry  L.  Hooker 

Donald  B.  Hooper.  AO80W484. 

Thomas  E.  Hoy 


Clinton  M.  Hunter.  Jr..  AO3073e56. 

Peter  M.  Hurd.  AO3072139. 

Allen  L.  Johnson.  AO307S836. 

Frank  W.  KaXer 

Richard  J.  Keppler.  AOSOSfjOOe. 

John  P.  Kershaw.  AO3072887. 

E>onald  Klnnalrd 

Pete  Laglos.  AO3073374. 

Ray  W.  Laird 

David  C.  Lamoureux.  AO3074356. 

Robert  D.  Leonhard.  Jr..  AO3073178. 

Saunders  McCord 

Carl  A.  McKlnney.  Jr..  AO307437S. 

Thomas  O.  Mlllett 

William  F.  Mohr.  Jr..  AO3C«4260. 

Billy  L.  Moore.  AO3073893. 

Donald  L.  Moore.  AO3073142. 

Robert  K  Morris.  AO3073';87. 

Clinton  L  Noren 

William  C.  Payne.  Jr..  AO3073292. 

Clarence  L.  Perry.  AO3083U29. 

Robert  E.  Peters 

Richard  E.  Phenneger 

Albert  Ragsac.  AO3073443. 

Max  Rothman.  AO3073577. 

Roger  W.  Rowan.  AO3083747. 

Frank  J.  Sattler 

Morgan  M.  Schuessler.  AC3073656. 

Ernest  P.  Sims 

Gerald  L  Smith,  AO30733.J3. 

Rodney  H  Smith.  AO3074322. 

James  A.  Stempson 

Robert  G.  Swanson,  AO3073741. 

Donald  E.  Terpenlng 

Clarence  G.  Thompson,  AO30e28e0. 

William  T.  Wagner.  AO3073308. 

Joe  E.  Ward 

Monte  H.  Wetter.  AO3073470. 

Robert  L.  Wilson 

William  A.  Ylngllng.  AC3073364. 

The  follovrtng  persons  lor  appointment  in 
the  Reg\aar  Air  Force  in  the  grades  indicated, 
under  secUon  8284  of  title  10.  United  Statee 
Code  with  a  view  to  deslgt^tlon  under  sec- 
Uon 8087  of  title  10.  Unlte-1  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  ht  majors,  VSAF  {Chaplain) 

Edwin  R.  Chess.  AO438021. 

Claude  L.  Chilton,  A0813Sia. 

Luther  D.  Fletcher.  A0443948. 

Kenneth  B.  Hartman.  A048a7a4. 

Alfred  T.  Johnston.  A04aT»ia. 

Albert  H.  Undemann,  AaM>sai9. 

John  H.  K.  Miller.  A0498C'58.  • 

Marlln  B.  Morris,  AO6280V7. 

Albert  H  Northrop.  A06a7«4S. 

John  C.  O-Laughlln.  A09:ni79. 

Walter  J.  Osborn.  A06131ft8. 

Everett  D.  Penrod.  AO613087. 

OrvU  T.  Unger,  AO804319. 

George  S.  Wilson,  AO403244. 

To  be  captains.  VSAF  (Chaplain) 

Carroll  N.  Anderson.  AO2a40478. 

Roger  M.  Arendsee,  AO1855008. 

Walter  R.  Bauer.  A02253619. 

DarrU  Y.  Bingham.  A02236989. 

Travis  L.  Blalsdell,  A02254777. 

Eugene  A.  BUtch,  Jr.,  A02a61347. 

Charles  D.  Brewer,  A02249235. 

Calvin  H.  Campbell,  A02266897, 

Benls  O.  Carnes.  AO2250429. 

Billy  G.  Chapman.  AOa2660«S. 

Morley  W.  Christensen.  AO429021. 

John  J.  Curran.  A02283181. 

Edward  L.  Eardley.  A0223754S. 

James  H.  EasUand.  AO2240478. 

John  R.  Ellis.  Jr..  AO2261600. 

Leonard  M.  Engstrom.  Aoaa85a77. 

George  L.  Esch.  AOa240801. 

Charles  R.  Franklin.  AO22580a0. 

Robert  J.  Gentry,  AO22S6067. 

Alvln  J.  Gilliam.  A02283371. 

Thomas  J.  Oough.  AO22&0041. 

Allen  J.  Bar  knees.  AO2283086. 

James  L.  Hays,  AOaoesaSl. 

John  M.  Hlckey.  A02283839. 

Harvey  C.  Holland.  A02231472. 
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CrandaU  M.  Hunt.  AO2230704. 
John  C.  Johnson.  AO2248760. 
Joseph  L.  JoUy.  Jr..  AO2249S40. 
Paul  R.  KUde.  AO2340486. 
Theodore  J.  Kleinhans.  A02281476. 
Curtis  E.  Ledbetter.  AO2255078. 
Hugh  H.  Lenahan.  AO2a&5900. 
Glenn  M  Mann.  AO2240488. 
Vincent  C.  Merfeld.  A02217267. 
Daryl  G.  Meyer,  A02237342. 
Paul  A.  Montgomery.  A02233982. 
Robert  M.  Mooney.  A02218441. 
Robert  E.  Mossey.  A02253284. 
David  K.  Pegues.  AO2281308. 
John  E.  Pickering.  Jr..  A02249512. 
Charles  C.  Porter.  AO790711. 
Edwin  A.  Porter.  AO2240492. 
Raymond  Prltz.  A02253341. 
Ray  Riddle,  A02251785. 
Robert  M.  Rutan.  AO527302. 
Ray  H.  Saathoff.  A02253661. 
Theodore  M.  Schoewe.  A022361S5. 
Simon  H.  Scott.  Jr..  AC)2235126. 
Dillard  F.  Sebastian.  Jr..  A02249493. 
Deane  S.  Shlvely.  A02261614. 
William  L.  Shoemaker.  A0973623. 
Russell  W.  Simpson.  A0188548S. 
Vaughn  H.  Tollett,  A0974494. 
Richard  D.  Trapp.  A02251823. 
Lloyd  B.  Troutman.  A02253235." 
Benjamin  H.  Walters.  A01864817. 
Johnson  E.  West.  AO30S949a. 
Donald  P.  Westhoff.  A0971985. 
Robert  M.  White.  A02254976. 
Robert  R.  Whiteside.  AOl 995793. 
James  L.  Williams.  A02234122. 
Clyde  C.  Wilton.  A01864456. 
Laurence  H.  Wlthlngton.  A02234194. 
Elmer  J.  Wojtanowski.  AO2235503. 
Peter  Zolnerowlch.  A02261943. 

To  be  captains,  VSAF  (Medical) 

Pent  L.  Osmon,  AO3042996. 
Jack  E.  Steele.  A022 13958. 
John  W.  Wlchman.  AO1702390. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Dental) 

Robert  B.  Drake.  AO3042838. 
Edward  O.  Wilkinson.  AO3Q0iaiS. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  (Nurse) 
CrysUl  N.  Epperson.  AN  19 12788. 
Jacqueline  J.  Landers.  AN19ia789. 

To  be  first  lieuteruints,  VSAF  (Chaplain) 

Roscoe  E.  Bell.  AOa288336. 

Robert  E.  Bergeron.  AOaD59439. 

John  F.  Berry.  AO3059S0a. 

William  A.  Boyd,  A02a818a6. 

James  J.  Cain.  AO3000a90. 

William  W.  Campbell.  AO3089488. 

John  J.  Castellanl.  AO30S970e. 

John  C.  Cmlel.  A02a76318. 

Zack  Colson.  AO8069849. 

Patrick  S.  Corteee.  AO90S970S. 

Porter  B.  Cox.  AO3069869. 

Paul  D.  DavU.  AOS04610a. 

John  C.  Fenol.  AO3080178. 

Robert  F.  Flanagan.  AO30S9974. 

PhUlp  R.  Hampe.  AO970636. 

James  D.  Harlow.  A02268664. 

Edwin  G.  Helde.  A022SS123. 

William  F.  Kopelke.  Jr..  A02255427. 

LouU  V.  LeDoux,  AO3059712. 

John  P.  Lesko.  AO3059396. 

Francis  P.  McConnell.  AO3069928. 

David  D.  McGlrr.  AO30S9966. 

John  B.  Narron,  AO3060030. 

John  T.  Naughton,  AO3059717. 

Cornelius  P.  OXeary.  A022SS343. 

Michael  G.  Vlise,  AO3042818. 

Jan  C.  Walker,  AO3075a41. 

LP  wrence  E.  Ward,  AO3060352. 

Francis  R.  Waslnger,  AO3059711. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  VSAF  {Medteal) 

David  M.  DryUe,  AO3076694. 

Thomas  A.  Goodman 

David  L.  Kelble,  AOS0781T3. 

Robert  L.  Olson.  AOe045966. 

James  C.  Richards,  Jr.,  AO30766a6. 

WllUam  P.  Singleton.  AO30160a7. 


To  be  first  Ueutenants.  VSAF  {Dental) 

James  G.  Bottom 

James  E.  Ford,  AO3077842. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,   VSAF   (Veterinary) 

Patrick  D.  Ellison.  AO304S420. 
James  P.  Jensen.  AO304S905. 
Franklin  H.  Krlewaldt,  AO3015877. 

To   be   first   lieutenants,   VSAF    (Nurse) 

Dorothy  C.  Calvert.  AN224S0ee. 

Therese  A.  Hennessey,  AN3076489. 

Phyllis  P.  ParcelU.  AN2243459. 

Marlon  H.  Steiner.  AN2243512. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284.  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  majors 

Raymond  K.  Crowley.  AO559707. 
Gerald  F.  Paivre.  A0798465. 
Thomas  Manjak.  AO694084. 
James  W.  McCrary  III.  A0767314. 
Paul  E.  Roscher.  A0827969. 
Durward  B.  Russell,  Jr..  AO83S705. 
G.  Stanley  Smith,  A0718199. 

To  be  captains 

Leonard  E.  Gleason,  AO2219206. 
Robert  D.  Palmqulst,  A02219324. 
Collie  D.  Trant,  AO2072043. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
William  W.  Baxter.  AO30587a7. 
Wayne  C.  Bond,  AO3057730. 
Robert  A.  W.  Brown,  AO3051400. 
Ranald  M.  Engelbeck.  AO3048932. 
David  W.  Forgan.  AO3049388. 
Arnold  Y.  PosB.  AO3049906. 
Grover  W.  Hastings.  AOd048301. 
James  E.  Kelm,  AO80526S0. 
Raymond  E.  MorrU.  AO3028935. 
Raymond  A.  O'Orady.  AO304953e. 
Emsley  E.  Rogers,  AO30S0Se9. 
Nicholas  B.  Thomas,  AO3047620. 
Ronald  V,  Villafranco,  AO3O81930. 
Anthony  O.  C.  Wlckeraham.  AO8050781. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Distinguished   Officer   Candidate   Graduate! 

Carlo  A.  Belella,  AOSlOliaS. 
Larry  K.  Gardiner.  A03 101335. 
Donald  D.  Gray.  Jr..  AO310ia34. 
Robert  8.  Hewett.  AO3101334. 
Philip  R,  Scoggln.  AO310ia08. 
Leslie  M.  White.  AOSlOlsas. 
Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  OraduatM 

Robert  B.  Arent,  AO3081979, 

Herman  L.  Byrd.  A030819ao. 

William  M.  Foy.  AOSOSlsaS. 

Kenneth  A.  Hathaway.  AO30819a7. 

WUliam  B.  Hunt.  AO3081091. 

Donald  I.  Jackson.  AO3081928. 

Charles  E.  James,  AO3081Ba3. 

Roger  W.  Kobylak,  AO3081911. 

Ralph  A.  Lerch,  AO3081779. 

David  T.  Macmlllan.  AO3081913. 

Martin  Mondor.  AO3081781. 

William  N.  Monroe,  Jr..  AO3081987. 

Gerald  W.  Moore.  AO3081783. 

Richard  W.  Nelson.  AO308193a. 

Robert  V.  Prltchett.  AO3081783. 

Charles  D.  Roush.  AO3081764. 

Ernest  W.  Rutledge.  Jr..  AO3081880.    . 

Keith  A.  Spencer.  AO308179a. 

John  P.  Van  Blols.  AO30ai88a. 

Charles  C.  Woodward.  Jr..  AO3081771. 
Distinguished  Military  Graduate 

Douglas  F.  Shane.  AO3087052. 
In  thk  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Rawson  Bennett  II,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Research  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  2  years 
with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

Rear  Adm.  Bartholomew  W.  Hogan.  Med- 
ical Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  to  l>e  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  2  year*. 
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The  following-named  offlcere  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

IXHM 


Charlea  B.  llartell 
Horaclo  Rlvero.  Jr. 
Lawson  P.  Bamage 
Richard  H.  Phillips 
Jack  P.  Monroe 
Robert  H.  Speck 
Arnold  W.  McKechnle 
Arthvir  H.  Taylor 
William  O.  Burch.  Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Ahroon 
Michael  F.  D.  Flaherty 
Bdward    A.   Hannegan 
Robert  T.  8.  Keith 
Basil  N.  Rlttenhouse. 
Jr. 


John  F.  Davidson 
Charles  O.  Trlebel 
Reynold  D.  Hogle 
Ooldsborough  8.  Pat- 
rick 
Roy  8.  Benson 
David  J.  Welsh 
Donald  T.  EUer 
Almon  E.  Loomls 
Edward  C.  Stephan 
Whltmore  S.  Butts 
Frank  A.  Brandley 
William    E.     Gentner, 
Jr. 


Bowers,  William  J. 
Bowman,  Donald  W. 
Boyer,  William  Q. 
Boyum,  John  H. 
Brady,  Norman  K. 
Braley.  William  W. 


MKDICAI.    CORPS 


LINK 


Ainsworth.  Charles  C. 
Allemand,    Arnold    E 

Jr. 
•Aim,  Carlton  F. 
Anderson,  Roy  Q. 
Anderson,  Herbert  H. 
Anderton,  Henry  L. 
Andrews.  Burton  H. 
Antle,  William  S.,  Jr. 
Appleton,  Daniel  S. 
Ayer,  Wllmon  H. 
Bacharach.  Richard 
Badger,  Heber  J. 
Baker.  William  D. 
Ball.  Oeorge  Q. 
Ball,  Oeorge  C,  Jr. 
•Banvard,  Theodore  J. 
Barnett,  Marvin  E. 
•Barry,  Richard  F.,  Jr. 
Barthes,  August  A. 


Barton,  Wilbur  O. 
,Bassett,  Leonard  F. 
Baughan,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Beardall,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Beaver,  Bud  K. 
Beers,  Charles  J. 
Benbow,  William  E. 
Benjes,  Anthony  C,  Jr. 
Bennett,  John  E. 
Bergner,  Allen  A. 
Bergstrom,  Edward  W. 
Berndtson,  Arthur  H. 
Blenvenu,  Roland  Q. 
Bigelow,  Lavell  M. 
Blocher,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Block,  Oeorge  L. 
Blough,  Ira  K.,  Jr. 
Blouln,  Clarence  A. 
Boehm,  William  R. 
Borden,  John  C. 


Fonvielle,    Charles    D., 

Jr. 
Foster,  Richard  E. 
Prankenberger,      Nor- 

bert 
Frazler.  Walter  J. 


Braybrook,  William  M.Gaddls.  Walter  D. 


Thomas  O.  Hays 
Frank  P.  Gllmore 
Edward  C.  Kenney 

8XJPPI.T    CORPS 

Thomas  A.  Long 
Edward  F.  Metzger 

DKNTAL   CORPS 

Curtlss  W.  Schantz 

The  following-named  ofllcers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral : 

LXNR 

•Alvan  Fisher  'Arthur  A.  de  la 

•Herman  Reich  Houssaye 

•Richard  O.  Patterson 'Victor  Hicks 
•John  W.  McElroy         'John  E.  Harlin 

MKDICAI.  CORPS 

•Joseph  8.  Barr  'Robert  A.  Rosa 

•WUllam  L.  Rogers       'Wendell  O.  8cott 
•Francis  J.  Braceland 

CRAPLJON  CORPS 

•William  E.  CoUlns 

CIVn.  KNGINSXR  CORPS 

•Edwin  N.  Blackwood 

OKNTAL  CORPS 

•William  M.  Bums 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Bdarlne 
CoriM  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general: 

'Edward  A.  Montgomery 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 

'Walter  A.  Churchill 

'Otto  Leasing 
(')    Indicates    ad    interim    appointment 

Issued. 

IH  THK  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain in  the  line  and  staff  corps  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 


•Brough.  James  A 
Brownlow,  Paul  J. 
'Buchan,  Robert  B. 
Buell.  Thomas  C. 
Bundy.  Clifford  W. 
Burbage.  Charles  L 
Burke.   Julian,  T., 
Burke,  Louis  E.,  Jr. 
Burnett.  Louis  R. 
Burns,   Michael   J., 
Bush.  William  W.. 
Cagle.  Malcolm  W. 
Cain.  Elbert  V..  Jr. 
Caldwell.  John  H. 
Camera.  John  A. 
Carlisle.  Geoffrey  E. 
Carlson.  Ralph  B. 
'Carmichael.  David  C. 
Carroll.  Robert  M. 
Caspari.  William  J. 
Chapman,  Donald  D 
Char  bonnet 

Jr. 
Chase.  John  D. 
Clancy.  Albert  H..  Jr. 
Clark,  Asa  A.,  in 
Clark,  Carlton  H. 
Clark,  Cecil 
Clark,  Douglas  A. 
Clark,  William  A. 

'Clarke,  Samuel  R. 
Clements.  Robert  E. 
Cochrane.  Richard  L. 

Coneld.  Huberts. 

Cole.  Enser  W.,  Jr. 

Colee.  Henry  C.  Jr. 

'Conatser,  Charlie  N. 

Cook.  Allen  P.,  Jr. 

Cook,  George  C. 

Cooper.  Damon  W. 

Cooper,  James  8 

Crommelln, 
C. 

Crutchfield,  Robert  R 

Cuccias.  Francis  P. 

Dachs,  Lukas  V. 

Dahllof.  Robert  L. 

Dailey,  Robertson  C. 

'Daniels,  Jerry  F.. 

Davenport.  John  B 


Game.  William  H. 
Gantar,  Mark  M.. 
Garrett,  Joseph 
George.  Paul  J. 
Gerber,  Ralph  I. 
Glbbs.  Julius  E. 
Jr. Glenn.  Everett  M. 
Glennon.  Philip  T. 
Goodfellow,  Alexander 
Jr.     8..  Jr. 

Jr. Gooding.    Francis    G., 
Jr. 
Goranson.  Harold  T. 
Gorman,  Frank  B. 
Gowen.  George  A. 
Graham,  Frank  M. 
Grant.  James  W. 
Gray.  Louis  P..  HI 
Gray,  Oscar  E..  Jr. 
Gray.  Paul  N. 

Grayson.  Jack  L. 

Pierre  N.,Greenbacker,  John  E. 
Groom,  Ralph  A. 
Ourley,  Thomas  C. 
Hagerman.  George  M. 
Hall.  CaryH. 
Hall.  Harvey  W.,  Jr. 
Hanley,  Michael  J..  Jr. 
Hanna,  Hugh  A. 
Hardaker,  WilUam  T. 
Hardy.  John  I. 
•Hare.  Robert  H. 
Harris,  Raymond  M. 
HarrU,  Robert  E. 
Hart,  Clarence  M. 
Hawley,  Rupert  D. 
Hayes,  Bdward  F. 
Hayler,  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Healey.  Vincent  P. 
Hearn.  Guy  E.,  Jr. 
Hedrick,  James  O. 
QuentlnHeimark.  Jacob  V. 
Hem  ley.  Eugene  A. 
Hennessey,  Thomas  V. 
Henry,  John  W. 
Hertel.  Frank  M. 
Hlgglns.  Edward  M. 
Hill.  Johns. 
Jr.  Hilmar.  Harold  O. 
Hinman,  Jack  J.,  Ill 


Delano,  Victor  Hirshfeld.  Ross  R. 

DeLorenzo,  Prank  L.     Hodges.  William  M. 
Desmond.  Ralph  P.,  Jr.Hoel.  Ronald  W. 


•Dewey,  Irving  D 
Dickes,  Orval  C. 
Disney,  Mitchell  K. 
Doherty,  John  C. 
Dorrington,  Joseph 
Dowdell.  James  S. 
Doyle,  Thurlow  G. 
Dreyer,  Oscar  F. 
Duke.  John  M.,  Jr. 
Dye,  Ira 

Ebrlght,  Myrton  T. 
Edwards.  Frank  O. 
Elkins,  James  S.,  Jr. 
Elliott.  August  W.,  Jr 
Elllison,  Stanley  E. 
•Ellison.  Thomas  B. 
English,  Elbert  H.,  Jr, 
Epes,  Horace  H.,  Jr. 
Esch,  Arthur  G. 
Farkas.  Robert  E. 
Fears.  Charles  L. 
Felter.  John  F. 
Ferrell.  Otis  C.  Jr. 
Ferrettl,  Edwin  D. 
Flckenscher, 

R.,  Jr. 
Fischer,  Harry  F.,  Jr 
Fisher.  Neil  H. 
Fleming,  Robert  J. 
Fly.  William  E. 
Flynn,  Daniel 


Hokr,  Joseph  lb. 
Holmes.  Jack  A. 
'Hough,  Jack  W. 
Houghton,  James  C. 
F. House.  William  H. 
Houston.  Joseph  A. 
Howell.  John  D. 
Huey,  Enders  P. 
Hughes,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Hundevadt,  Raymond 

A. 
Hunt,  Lucian  J.,  Jr. 
Huston,  Charles  D. 
Jackson,  David  H. 
Jacobs,  Edward  F. 
Jamison,  James  P. 
Johnson,  Norman  D. 
Johnson,  VanDyke 
Jones,  Barton  F. 
Jones,  Stuart  C. 
Jones,  William  W. 
Joslin,  Royal  K. 
Kalen,  Robert  L. 
Karl,  Richard  L. 
Edward  Kctz,  Saul 

Kaufman.  Robert  K. 
Keating,  William  J. 
Keatta,  John  C,  Jr. 
Kenner,  Jack  L. 
Kldd,  Isaac  C,  Jr. 
King,  David  L.  O. 


King.  Ira  M. 
Klracofe.  Warren  C. 
Kittredge.  George  W. 
Klare.  Herman  "H".  Jr. 
Klingaman.  Leon  C. 
Knapp.  Norman  E. 
•Knapp.  Paul  J. 
Kronmlller.  George  H. 
Krouse.  Gale  E. 
Lacouture.  John  E. 
Lamb.  William  E. 
Lane,  Edward  A.,  Jr. 
Larkln.Murl  A. 
Larson.  Lewis  E..  Jr. 
Leahy.  Harold  G. 
Lee.  Robert  E  .  Jr. 
Lemos.  WUllam  E. 
Lilly.  Percy  A..  Jr. 
Lincoln.  Nathan  R..  Jr 
Little.  Ashley  J. 
Lloyd.  Bruce  K..  Jr. 
Longlno,  James  C.  Jr. 
Lothrop, Scott 
Lundln.  Carl  E. 
Lynch.  James  P. 
Lynn.  Joseph 
Mack,  Lawrence  J. 
Mack.  WiliamH. 
MacMlllan.  Oscar  D. 
MacNalr.  Martin  P. 
Macri.  Oulseppi 
Maddocks.  William  J. 
Maltby,  Arthur  L..  Jr. 
Manning.  WUllam  J. 
Marcetta.  Dante  R. 
Mathew.  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Matton.  William  O.. 

Jr. 
Maxwell.  Frederick  W., 

Jr. 
'McAllister.  James  A. 
'McCuskey,  Elbert  8. 
McOevltt,  Joseph  B. 
McFarland,  Farrell  B. 
McGiUlcuddy.  Terry  T 
McOowan.  William  I. 
McKlnney,  WiUlam  R. 
McRoberts.  James  F. 
Meadors.  WUllam  W. 
Messer.  John  O. 
Meyer.  William  R. 
MlchaelU.  Fred  H. 
Mlddleton.  Roderlc  O. 
MiUer.  Ashton  C,  Jr. 
Miller.  Edward  O. 
Miller.  Gerald  E. 
Miller.  John  M. 
Miller.  Richards  T. 
Moltoret,  Victor  A. 
Molitor,  Francis  R. 
Montgomery,  John  W. 
Moore,  Howard  N. 
Morrison,  George  8. 
Morton,  WUllam  B. 
Muhlenfeld,  Edward 
Murphy,  Frank  M. 
Murphy,  Walter  J. 
Murphy.  Walter  P.,  Jr. 
Nelson.  Charles  E. 
Nesbitt.  Richard  J. 
Newlx)uld.  Edmond  J. 
Newhall.  Albert  W. 
Newland.  John  R. 
Newsom.  John  W. 
Nicholson.  Archibald 

T..  Jr. 
Nicholson.  Marshal  W. 
Nicholson,  William  M. 
Nlcodemus,  Gordon  K. 

Jr. 
Nlles.  Richard  M. 
Odell.  John  E..  Jr. 
'O'Meara.  Donald  J. 
O'Nell.  Vernon  P. 
Orser.  Lynn  8. 
OToole.  Robert,  Jr. 
Owen,  Thomas  B. 
Owen,  William  D.,  Jr. 
Pack,  William  L. 
Palmer,  Grant  A.,  Jr. 
Parker,  Elwln  A. 


Jammry  12 

Parker,  Richard  W. 
Paul.  Paul  M. 
Paxton.  Norman  L. 
Perry,  Thomas  R.,  Jr, 
Peters,  Irvin  O. 
'Pressler.  Louis  P. 
•Prickett.    Samuel    L., 

Jr. 
Prince,  Mortimer  J. 
Quigley.  Donald  F. 
Qulnn.  Robert  D. 
Rader.  Rex  E. 
Ramsey.  Lyle  B. 
Rathbun.  Robert  H. 
Ray.  Alan 
Reed.  James  T. 
Reeves.  Gerald  M. 
Refo.  John  F. 
.  Reid,  Andrew  H. 
Rice.  Charles  E..  Jr. 
Roberts.  John  C.  Jr. 
Roberts.  John  W. 
Rodgers,  Edward  A. 
Rodman,    WlUlam    B.. 

rv 

'Rooney.  Paul  C. 
Roseborough.   William 

D.,  Jr. 
Rowen,  William  H. 
Rowney,  James  V. 
Rubel,  David  M. 
Ruder,  Frederick  J. 
•Rumsey,  Dexter  C.  II 
Rush,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Sander,  Carl  A. 
Sanger,  Frank  M..  Jr. 
Savage,  Lowell  C. 
Savage,  Robert  W. 
Scarborough,    WUllam 

E. 
•Schmidt,  Herbert  T. 
Schneider,  Raymond  J. 
Schneider,  Tony  F. 
Schocken,  Julian  I. 
Schultz,  Arthur  J..  3t, 
•Schwab,  Brwln  O. 
•Scurrla,  Norman  V. 
Seim.  Harvey  B. 
Selman.  Richard  J. 
Shafer,  Richard  W. 
Shane.  Charles  N. 
Sharratt.  Osorge  8..  Jr. 
Sherwln.  Sidney  A..  Jr. 
Shew.  James  K. 
Shryock.  WlUUm  A. 
Shutt,  Richard  O. 
SUk,  Hoke  M. 
Skinner,  John  A. 
Sledge,  Edward  C. 
Sloatman.  John  K.,  J^. 
Smallwood.  Roy  C,  Jr. 
Smith.  Charles  W..  Jr. 
Smith.  Eugene  C. 
Smith,  Harvey  J.,  Jr. 

•Smith.  Joseph  O. 
Smith,  Leonard  B. 
Smith,  Thomas  P..  Jr. 
Snyder,  Frederick  W. 
Spitler,  Joseph  C. 
Spore,  Bums  W. 
Star  key,  Robert  C. 
Sterling,  Stought.  Jr. 

Straker.  John  T. 

Strieter,  Robert  M. 
Btyer,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 

Sullivan.  John  W. 

•Sutherland.    WUllam 
T. 

Svendsen,  Edward  O. 

Sweeny,  John 

Tanner.  WUllam  P..  Jr. 

Taylor.  Thomas  H. 

Tebo.  Kenneth  M. 

Telg,  Vernon  K. 

Tessln,  WllUam 

Thomson.  James  R. 

Thro.  John  B. 

Tlmblln.  Charles 

Trice,  WUllam  W. 

Trudeau,  Russell  F. 

Trum,  Herman  J.,  ni 


IBTiO 

•Tucker,  Frederick  B. 
Tyhr,  WUllam  P. 
VaU.  Powell  P..  Jr. 
Van  Meter.  Karl  S. 
V..rland.  Markeson 
Vcllls.  Demetrius  J. 
Vickrey,  WllUam  C.  Jr 
Walker.  WUllam  A..  Ill 
WalUne.  Charles  S. 
Walls,  Samuel  C. 
•Watson.  Joseph  T..  Jr 
Watson,  John  M. 
Weart,  Herbert  C. 
Vcbcr,  Grayston  H. 
Welsert.  William  E. 
Wellman.  Alonzo  H,,  Jr 
Werner.  Ralph  L. 
Werth.  James  M, 
Weschler.  Thomas  R. 
Westhoff .  WlUlam  E. 
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Wheeler,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Whltaker,  Malcolm  W.. 

Jr. 
White,  Harry  C.  Jr. 
White,  Robert  H. 
Williams.  John  W. 
Windsor.  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Witter,  Ward  W. 
Wlviott.  Max  D. 
Wood.  Harry  W. 
•Woollen.  WlUlam  8. 
Worley.  Jesse  D. 
Wright,  Clarence  C. 
Wright.  Richard  M. 
•Wright,  Spencer  D. 
•Wright,  Whitney 
Wyse.  Frederick  C,  Jr. 
Zimmerman.  Milton  A. 
Zlrkle,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Zurcher,  Clarence  J. 


MEDICAL    CORPS 


BarnhiU.  Bruce  B. 
Bratenabl,  Charles  G. 
Carlson.  Carl  P. 
Flelschaker.  Robert  J. 
Hyatt.  George  W. 
Jones.  Edward  A. 
Knud-Hansen.  John 

IP. 
Lehman,  Robert  C. 
MrCuUough,  Francis 

H..  Jr. 


MlUer.  Uoyd  F. 
Minard.  David 
Morgan.  Francis  M. 
Morris.  WlUiam  E. 
Moxon,  Rol>ert  K. 
Root.  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Santiago-Stevenson, 

Stevenson  P. 
TurvUle.  WUllam  C. 
Wilson,  Jay  D. 


SUPPLT    CORPS 


Kingman,  Edward  R. 
•Lally,  Paul  R. 
Lee.  Stephen  B. 
Loflnk,  George  S. 
McComlsh,  Daniel  R. 
McCrone,  Andrew  M. 
Mims,  William  F. 
Parker,  James  W. 
Polllch,  Gardiner  T. 
Porter,  Ross  A. 
Raymond,  Carl  A.,  Jr. 
Rice,  Earl  O..  Jr. 
Rleve,  Roland 
Rollings,   PhlUip   A. 
Ross,  William  H. 
Rossell.  William  T..  Jr 
Sauer,  Ralph  W. 
Snyder.  Joseph  C. 
SuUtvan,  John  D. 
Thompson,  Wendell  C 
Thorpe.  William  L..  Jr 
Yockey.  Roy  O. 
Zimet.  Stanford  F. 


Aldrich.  John  K. 
Ball.  Stuart  M. 
Barnett.  Austin  H.  Jr. 
Batchelder.  Joseph  H. 
Blaclcman,  Harold  H. 
Bloxom.  Elliott 
Cain,  Thomas  C.  Jr. 
Callison.  Gordon  M. 
Clark.  Robert  L  .  Jr. 
Cone.  Daniel  O. 
Conner.  Perry  C. 
Disher.  Robert  C. 
DoUard,  John  T. 
EUU.  William  D. 
Fowler,  Marion  V. 
Freeborn.    Stanley    B., 

Jr. 
Cranston.  Robert  W, 
Hartzell.  Ivan  C, 
Harvey,  William  F..  Jr 
Heffner.  Grover  C. 
Hetler.  John  C. 
Hirst.  John  W. 
Jeffery,  Kenneth  L.,  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Canty,  Joseph  C.  Rotrlge,  Henry  J. 

Covert.  Charles  J.         Shears,  Sidney  H. 
Jones,  Olyn  Slattery,  Edward  A. 

ClVn.    KNGIMEXR    CORPS 

Barnett.  Thomas  E.        Saunders.  Louis  N..  Jr. 
•Byrnes.  William  J.        Thomas.  Robert  E..  Jr. 
Cooke.  Frederick  A.  F.   Updegrove.  Jacob  W. 
Doyle.  Thomas  J.  Wooding,  Robert  R. 

McLellon.  Waldron  M.  Tankey,  WUUam  R. 
Merdlnger.  Charles  J. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Crossmire.  Oeorge  B.  L  ley,  James  B. 
Darnall,  WUllam  L.,  Jr.  Maxfleld,  Don  L. 
Dobronte,  Frank  McKee,  Reuben  W..  Jr. 

Flood.  Jack  F.  Nickell.  Raymond  O. 

Gaver,  Oren  H..  Jr.         Ogden,  Ingram  W. 
Gustavson.  Arthur  E.     •Pennington,  James  F. 
•Hamilton,  Martin  R.    Peters,  Jerome  F. 
Hughes,    Richard    W.,Pund.  Harry  C,  Jr. 
Jr.  Smith,  Winthrop  F. 

Koenlg,  Albin  J.  'Spann,  Sylvester  E. 

Kraske.  Leonard  M.  W.,  Jr. 

•Larson,  Gilbert  H.,  n 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Taylor.  WllUam  W..  Jr. 
Chambers,  Francis  W.,  Jr. 

NT7RSR    CORPS 

Todd,  "C"  Edwlna 


"Hie  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander In  the  line  and  staff  corpw  indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

LINE 

Abele,  Stanley  F.  CerneyrRalph  8. 

Abemathy,  WUllam  F.  •Chandler,  Alfred  W., 


•Adams.  Benjamin  W. 
Adelfson.  Norman  O. 
Agness.  Robert  J. 
Alden.  Franklin  H. 
Alden.  John  D. 
Alderton.  Dickson  W. 
AUdredge,  Walter  W. 
Allen,  Bain  S. 
AUtn.  JoEcph  F. 
Anglemyer.  Robert  E. 
Arnold.  James  M.,  Jr. 
Athow,  James  K. 
Axene.  Dean  L. 
Aydelott.  WllUam  L. 
Bacheler.  Theodore  P. 
Bagby.  Lee  A. 


Jr. 
Chartler,  Wilfred  O. 
Cheuvront.  Harlan  R. 
Christiansen.  John  S. 
Clack.  Bryce  L. 
Clapp,  Walter  C. 
Clark.  Richard  M. 
Cleland.  Henry  G.,  Jr. 
Clymer.  Floyd  K. 
Cobb,  Paul  W. 
Cockrell,  Fred  T. 
Coe,  Carl  W. 
Cole."R"'K"S. 
Coleman.  Raymond  E. 
Coleman,  Robert  O., 

Jr. 


Baker.  Lawrence  H.,  Jr.  Coleman.  Joseph  L. 


Baldwin,  Robert  B. 
Barlbault.  Arthur  B. 
Barnes.  Robert  J. 
Barnes,  WUlls  C. 
Barnette.  James  B. 
Bartko.  Paul  J. 
Bates,  Edwin  J. 
Batten.  Hugh  N. 
Baumberger.  Harold  E 
Baumgaertel,  Law- 
rence F. 
Beaudoin,  Jerome  W. 
Beaulieu.  Maurice  E. 
Belch,  Alfonzo  E.,  Jr. 
Bell,  George  M. 
Bennett,  DarreU  "C" 
Bergen.  Franklin  8. 
Bsrkey.  Ward  L. 
Berry.  Fred  T. 
•Blcknell.  John  R. 
Bingham,  Patrick  J. 
Bixler,  Jene  M. 
Black,  Sherman  C. 
Blackman.  Frank  E. 


Collier.  James  R. 
CoUlns.  Walter  V. 
Constance,  Walter  E. 
Cooke.  Emmett  M.,  Jr. 
Cooper.  Parker  C. 
Cornetta,  Martin  V. 
Corson.  Ralph  W. 
Cory.  Kenneth  "J" 
Cote.  Joseph  J. 
Courtney,  Marlon  L. 
Cousins,  John  E. 
Craig,  James  R. 
Crawford,     James     H., 

Jr. 
•Cron,  Robert  H. 
Crosby,  DerriU  P. 
Culp.  James  D. 
Curtln.  Robert  H. 
Curtis,  Theodore  E. 
Cyr.  Hector  O. 
Czerwlnskl,   Walter  J. 
Dace,  Carl  C. 
Daniel,  Frank  C. 
Davenport,  John  A. 


•Blockwlck.  Thomas  N.Davldson,  Paul  D 
Blumenthal,  Stanley     Davis,  John  W 


H. 

Bohlken,  John  R. 
Borlcy.  Clarence  A. 
Boudinot.  Edgar  J.  Jr. 
Bouldin,  James  M. 
Boutwell.  Emmett  B. 
Bowen,  Charles  H..  Jr. 
Bowen,  James  W. 
Braden.  James  L. 
Bradford.  Charles  R. 
Brady.  Donald  B. 
Braid.  Herbert  C. 
Brender.  Bernard  W. 
Brennan.  William  F. 
Brewer.  Sam  H..  Jr. 
Briggs.  Claude  M.,  m 
Brooks,  Charles  L. 
Brosnahan.  James  J. 
Brown.  Melvy  M. 
Brown,  Russell  E. 
Bryan.  John  I.,  Jr. 
Buker,  George  K. 
Burkhart.  Calvin 
•Burnell.  Robert  M. 
Burns,  Robert  J. 
Bushy,  WiUard  L. 
Butler.  Thomas  E. 
Butts.  Lloyd  O. 
Cagle.  Sherman  C,  Jr. 
Call,  Melvin  E. 
Callahan,  John  C. 
Capozzalo,  Daniel  S. 
Carlson,  AUen  B. 
Carlson,  Nils  A.  A. 
Carlson,  Elmer  "P" 
CarroU,  BUly 
CarroU,  Charles  H. 
Carter,  Harry  E. 
Caskey,  James  C. 
Cassldy,  MelvUi  W. 


Davis,  Richard  L. 
Davis.  Richard  M. 
Delaney.  John  A. 
'Dersam.  Harold  G. 
Desel,  Roijert  F.  P. 
Dewing.  Lawrence  A. 
•DUlard.  Thorn weU  M. 
Dittler.  Harry  C.  Jr. 
Ditto,  Carl  B. 
Dooge.  B.  RusseU.  Jr. 
Dooley,  Raymond  J. 
Dorchester.  Chester  H. 
Dormer.  Robert  L. 
Doster.  James  B. 
Dow,  John  F. 
"Downey,  Richard  S. 
Downing,  Robert  C. 
'Draper,  Murray  E. 
Drew,  Brand  W. 
Ehibois,  Robert  E. 
Duhon,  WUlis  P. 
Duncan.  Richard  E. 
Dunlap.  Larry  E. 
Dunn.  Charles  A..  Jr. 
Dunn,  Richard  J. 
Dunning,  Harvey  K. 
Duquette,  Herbert  B., 

Jr. 
Dwyer.  Thomas  L. 
Dzamba,  John  A. 
Eason,  WUllam  R. 
Ebersole,  Robert  "H" 
Ecker,  WUllam  B. 
Eckert.  Robert  V. 
Edwards,  William  E. 
Egan,  Laurence  D. 
English,  Addison  R. 
Erb.  Arthur  O. 
E^rickson,  Robert  J. 
Erickson,  Jack  L. 


Ethler.  Henry  E. 
E\'en,  Glen  M. 
Everson,  JOhn  K. 
Eyer,  Harold  R, 
Fairbanks,  George  W. 
Farmer.  Roy  E. 
Farrell,  Ted  L. 
Faulk.  JoEeph  R. 
Feaster,  JoEeph  E. 


Hess,  WlUlam  J. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  O. 

Hibbs,  WilUam "Hr 

Higgins.  Roy  T. 

Hlntnan,  Rex  J. 

Holcomb,  John  W. 

HoUey.  Horace  C. 

Holt,  Leahman  J. 

•Homyak.  James  A. 
Featherstone,  Thomas  Hoop.  Louie  "B".  Jr. 

A.  •House.  John  R. 

Feely.  William  F.  Howe.  Lee  V. 

Fields,  Thomas  Hulten,   Albert  P. 

Fierce,  Vernon  R.,  Jr.     Humphries,  George  E. 
Fltzwater,  Harry  E.,  Jr.  Husband.  Joseph  E. 
Fledderjohn.     Donald  Hussey.  Patrick  F. 


W. 
Fleming,  Dean  G. 
Fletcher,  Keith  G. 
•F.ory.  Edwin  B. 
Fogle,  Claude  C. 
Foiey,  John  J. 
Folsom.  Riley  T. 
Forcier,  Eudore  A. 
Ford,  "J"  'D- 
Forrester.  David  L.,  Jr. 
Fortner.  Leslie  O. 
Pox.  Lyle  B. 
Franklin.  George  E. 
Franz.  Edward  D. 
Freeman.  John  K. 
Freeman,  John  T. 
French,  Dean  M.' 
Frlnk,  Clifford  L. 
Gallagher,  Paul  M. 
Gayle.  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Gemoets.  Emile  R.,  Jr. 
Gentry,  Harold  R. 
Glbbs.  Charles  W. 
Glddens,  Homer  A. 
GUlesple,  Donald  R. 
Glcason,  Wesley  A. 
Glenn,  Hardy 
Glenzer,  Hubert,  Jr. 
Goben,  Howard  G 


Jr. 


Hutcheson,  Edward  L^ 
Hutchison,  i     Clarence 

H..  Jr. 
Igleslas.  Edward 
Ihrlg,  Lewis  C. 
•Ingram.  James  D. 
Inraan.  Bryce  D. 
Irvln,  Leroy  E. 
Irwin,  William  P.  H. 
Isen,  Forester  W. 
Itte,  Charles  M. 
•Jackson,  Ralph  F. 
Jackson,  Mercer  L., 
Javlns,  Robert  P. 
Jay,  Darrel  H.  i 

Jenkins,  John  W. 
Jenkins,  Henry  C. 
Jenkins,  James  D. 
Jenkins,  James  E. 
'Jennings,  Major  J. 
Jester,  Richard  H. 
Johns.  Walter  W. 
Johnson,  Francis  F. 
Johnson.  Lauren  M. 
Johnson,  Richard 
Johnson,  WlUlam  R. 
Johnston,  Roy  S. 
Johnston,  WUllam  S. 
Jones.  Charles  C. 


Goodberlet,   Alphonse  Jones.  Kenneth  L. 


G. 
Goodnow,  Harold  J. 
Gordlnler,  Harold  R. 
Gorsline,   Samuel   O., 

Jr. 
Grant,  James  "A" 
Greene,  WlUiam  M.  A. 
Greenstein,  Marvin  W. 
•Grey,  George  S. 
Griffin.  MitcheU  C. 
Groves,  Albert  R. 
Guhse.  Donald  E. 
Gulbranson,  George  W 
Gustafson,  Harris  F. 
Guyer,  George  F. 
Hall,  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
•Hall.  Clayton  P. 
Hall.  Richard  L. 
Hamilton,  Charles  B., 

Jr. 
Hampton.  Zacharle  T. 
Hansen.  I  vol  E. 
HarbUas.  James  N. 
Harding,     Charles    F 

Jr. 
Harmon.  Alfred  W. 
Harriman,  Harold  L. 
Harris,  David  D. 
Harris,  Richard  A. 
Hartung.  WiUlam  C. 
Harward,  Robert  8. 
•Harwell,  Payton  O. 
Hashmall,  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  John  F. 
Hawkins,  Jack  H. 
Hayes,  George  M. 
Heassler,  RoUln  F. 
Henderson,  James 
Henderson,  Henry 
Hennlng,  Charles 
Henson,  Alton  R. 
Henson,  John  H. 
Herman,  Saul  W. 
Herrick,  Ralph  E 
Hertlg,  WUUam  8 


Jones,  Thomas  R.,  m 
Jordan,  Leroy  K. 
Juillard.  Floyd 
Kalnltzky,  Myron  R. 
Karonls,  Peter 
Kasworm,  Martin  A. 
Kaufman,  Gordon  E. 
Kaye,  Jack  O. 
Kelley,  Arthur  R. 
Kelley,  Edward  G. 
KeUey,  Lawrence  W. 
Ketone,  Emerlck  S. 
Kemp,  Edmond  D. 
Kenney,  Robert  F. 
Kenny,  James  P. 
Kent,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Kllcoyne,  Francis  J. 
Klpe,  Richard  E. 
Klepak.  PhUlp  H. 
Knoeckel,  Richard  C, 

Jr. 
Knott,  Zebulon  V.,  Jr. 
Koch.  John  L. 
Iflfclis.  Anthony  "J" 
"Koen,  George 
Koon,  Jackson  L. 
Koressel.  William  J. 
Krueger,  Duane  M. 
Kruger,  Ira  K. 
Krupp.  Leo 
•Kuba.  Melvin  F. 
Kurz.  Lloyd  A. 
Lacava.  John,  Jr. 
Lake,  Julian  S. 
Lambing.  Clarence  L. 
Lampman,  Lester  B. 
Lanaghan.  Donald  P. 
Lane,  Frederick  E. 
Larson.  Theodore  R. 
Lawrence,  Clayton  O. 
LeBovu^eois,  JuUen  J. 
Lee,  EUls  E. 
LeaUe,  John  K. 
Jr.  Light,  Robert  C. 
Linker,  Duan  W. 


C. 
H. 
W. 


/    *' 
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Little.  Chu-lM  K. 
Long,  Donald  B. 
Long.  John  O. 
Loudermllk.  "L"  "B" 
•Lovell.  Fred  A.,  Jr. 
Loverldge.  George  W., 

Jr. 
Lowman.  Robert  W. 
•Lowry.  James  J. 
Ludwtg.  David  W. 
Lundy,  Robert  T. 
Lyons,  John  T. 
Lyona,  Robert  F. 
llaberry,  Lewln  A. 
Macailllvray.  Donald 

A. 
MacKnight,    Harding 

C. 
'Madden.  James  J. 
MancuBO.   Vincent   J. 
Mann,   Richard  W. 
Mam.  Albin 
•Marsh.  Jerrold  P. 
Martini.  Michael  V. 
Masek.  William.  Jr. 
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Oaa.  ClUTord  J. 
Obermler.  John  N. 
O'Connor.  Harry  N. 
O'Heam.  Charles  C. 
Ohopp,  Michael 
Oliver.  John  D. 
Oliver.  Almon  "P" 
O'NeUl.  John  W. 
Orcutt,  Robert  E. 
OHourke,  Vincent  P. 
Ottl,  Charles  L. 
Overall.  Sidney.  R.,  Jr. 
Owen.  James  C. 
•PabarcuB.  John  P. 
Packard,  Donald  E. 
Parady,  James  T. 
Parks,  David  P. 
Parramore,  Douglas  G. 
Parsley.  Clarence  L. 
•Patterson,  Irving  L. 
Pattlllo,  William  H. 
Payne,  James  A. 
•Pelletler,  Albert  J.,  Jr. 
Perkins,  Blllle  L. 
Perkins,  "J"  "W"  Jr. 


Matthews,  Herbert  S.,Perry,  Walter  I. 

Jr.  Petersen,  Chester  L. 

Mattus.  Ralph  J.  Pflester,  Charles  W. 

May,  William  C.  Pierce,  Robert  L. 

Maynard,  Vincent  D..  Pitcher,  Harry  B.,  Jr. 

Jr.  •Ploss,  Richard  L. 

McDermott,  Frederick  Pollock,  Walter  F. 


P. 

McBwen.  Richard  C. 
McFadden,  Joe  M. 
McGarvey,  James  F., 

Jr. 
McOlothlng.  Charles 

V. 
McKeel,     Alonza     B., 

Jr. 
McKinley,  Donald  E. 
McLean.    Arthur    C. 

Jr. 
•McMahon.  Richard  E. 
McMuUen,  Blrton  E. 
Meek.  Vem 
Mennecke.  Norman  F. 
Metz.  Roger  C. 
MlkuUch.  John  L. 
Millar,  Robert  W. 
Miller,  David 
Miller,  John  R..  Jr. 
Miller.  Robert  W. 
MUler.  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  Kenneth  O. 
Mitchell,  George  A. 
MltcheU.  George  W. 
Mix,  Leroy  R. 
Mofflt.  Uoyd  W. 
Monahan.  Alfred  E. 
Moore.  Bobble  P. 
Moore,  Horace  N.,  Jr. 
Moore.  Lavern  C. 
Moore.  William  B. 
Moreland,  Milton  B. 
Morgan.  Theodore  L. 
Morris.  John 
Morris.  Lester 
Morris.  Robert  E. 
Morris,  Lloyd  C. 
Motley,  Arthur  W..  Jr. 
Munson,  Arthur  H. 
Murray,  John  T. 
Murray,  Royal  C.  Jr. 
Murray,     William     B 

Jr. 
Myers,  Edward  J. 
Napier,  Edward  D. 
Neal,  Charles 
Neasham,  Robert  8. 
Neeb.  Lewis  H. 
Nelson.  Oscar  B. 
Nelson.  James  A. 
Nelson.  Roger  D. 
Nelson,  Llonell  H. 
Nelson,  Robert  A. 
Newby.'Robert  G. 
•Niemann.  William  S. 
Noel,  Walley  H. 
Norman,  Robert  J. 


Porter,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Powell,  John  C. 
Preston,  William  R. 
Prout.  Russell  K. 
Quick,  Thomas  J. 
Qulnn,  Thomas  D. 
Raehn,  Raymond  V. 
Ralrden,  Percy  W.,  Jr. 
Rasche,  Bruce  C. 
Raymond,  John  E. 
Reardon,    William    L., 

Jr. 
Reese,  Frank  G. 
•Reeves.  Carl  G. 
•Rice.  James  L..  Jr. 
Richards,  Floyd  D. 
Rlggan,  Thomas  H. 
•Rlker.  Alden  S. 
Riley,  Edward  A. 
•Rlnesmlth,  Robert  D. 
Rink,  Victor  B. 
Rlppa,  Peter 
Rlppey,  William  H. 
Rlshel,  Maurice  O. 
Roberts,  Owen  A. 
Robertson,  Charles  R. 
Robinson,  Charles  D. 
Rodgers,  Charles  E. 
Rodstrom,  Francis  J. 
Ronlmus.    Arthur    D., 

Jr. 
Roth.  Jerome  S. 
Roth,  Paul 
Rothermel,  James  L. 
Rountree,  Jack 
Ruffln,  Roecoe 
Rusk,  Stephen  L. 
Russell,  James  C. 
Sackett.  Albert  M. 
Sampson.  Russell 
Sanders.  Nelson  W. 
Sanderson.  Verlel  E. 
Sargent.  Keith  N. 
„Satterfleld.  Charles  R. 
'Satterthwalte,  Fred  O. 
Savage,  Vann  E. 
Savage.  Homer  D. 
Sawlck.  Theodore 
Say  lor,  John  B. 
Bchaedler,  George  A. 
Schellenberg,  Albert 
Schexnayder,  Robert  L. 
Schlels,  WllBBm  J. 
Schmidt,  Lavon  C. 
•ScholB.  Walter  E. 
Schwem.  William  A. 
Scott.  Robert  W. 
Selberlich,  Carl  J. 
Serrell.  Andrew 


Setzer,  Andrew  R. 
Severns.  Robert  L. 
Shannon,  John  R. 
Shannon,  Robert 
Shaw,  William  H. 
Short,  Vaun  G. 
Slbert.  Victor  J. 
Slmcox,  William  A. 
Slstrunk,  Vernon  J. 
Slattery,  Thomas  O. 
SUfcr,  Allen  W. 
Smith,  Bruce  B. 
Smith,  Barclay  W. 

•Smith,  Nicholas  J.. 
Smith,  Raymond  D. 
Smith,  Russell  L. 
Smyth,  Robert  P. 
Snowden.  Harold  F. 
Socha.  Edward  J. 
Somervell,  Willis  L.. 
Sowar.  Joseph  F. 
Sparks.  Samuel  A. 
Speclale,  Joachim  F. 

Spencer.  Frank  O. 

Stadler.  Paul  C. 

Steinbeck,  Albert  A. 

Sternberg,  Uoyd  V. 

Stevenson.  James  E. 

Stevenson,  Robert  J., 
Jr. 

Stewart,  Harold  E. 

Stewart,  Marlar  E. 

Stoll,  Ralph  F. 

Stone,  James  F. 

•Sullivan,  John 

Sullivan,  Patrick  L. 

Sullivan.  Harold  H. 

Swinburne,  Harry  W., 
Jr. 

Swlnt,  George,  III 

Takltch,  Edward  J.- 

Tall,  Harold  R. 

Tanner.  Carl  B.,  Jr. 

Tanner,  James  E. 

Tarleton.  George  L. 

Tarnowskl,  Zemo  C. 

Tate,  Hugh  J. 

Teal,  Thomas  W. 

TerwlUlger,  Samuel  S. 

Thomas,  Ralph  C. 

Thomas.  John  B..  Jr. 

Thompson.  Guy  E. 

Tlerney,  John  F..  Jr. 

Tllley,  Joel  E.,  Jr. 

Tobln.  William  F.,  Jr. 

Tomklns,  Lewis  A. 

Toon,  Owen  R. 

Topxjnce,  Harvey  E. 

Tracy,  Gilbert  L. 

Trefero,  Francis  J. 


Truesdale,  Ross  R. 
Turner,  rtwlerlck  C. 
Turner.  William  W. 
Tuttle.  James  F. 
Tyler.  Ellery  E. 
•Vales.  Robert  F. 
VanAcker,  Albert 
•VanBlake,  Ben- 
jamin J. 
VanPelt,  Wallace  V. 
Vegelahn,  Norbert  P. 
Vlttek.  Albert  W. 
Vonegger,  Harold  K. 
Ill'Wacker,  William  J. 
Walker.  Jack  A. 
Walker,  John  S. 
Walker,  Ralph  L. 
Wallace,  Howard  K. 
Ward,  Marshall  D. 
Jr.Walsh,  William  J. 
Walstrom.  Clifford  C. 
Ward.  Dale  E. 
Ward.  Lyttleton  T. 
Warllck,  Wilbur  W. 
Webb.  Arthur  J. 
Webb,  William  L. 
Weidner.  Jack  W. 
Welsse.  Carl 
Welsh.  John  D. 
Westphal.  Howard  A. 
Whlsler,  William  G. 
Whlteman,  Stephen  J. 

•Whitlock,  DuaneL. 

•Wicks,  John  P. 
Wledlnger.  George  W. 
Wleland,  Dicky 

Wiley,  Howard  F. 

Wilhlde,  Charles  R. 

Wilkinson,  William  L. 

•Williams,  MarUn  T.. 
Jr. 

Williams,  Reginald  M.. 
Jr. 

Williams,  Joe,  Jr. 

Wlllyard,  Harold  A. 

Wilson,  Ernest  E. 

Wilson,  William  R. 

Winslow,  George  H. 

Wiseman,  Eugene  R. 

Wolf,  Jerome  L.,  Jr. 

Wooden,  William  W. 

Woodward,  Lamar  L. 

Woolard,  Stephen  R. 

Woznack,  Francis  J. 

York,  Daniel  A. 

Toung,  Earle  B. 

Zleltvogel,  James  R. 

Zimmerman,  Ernest  L. 

•Zok,  Leo  J. 


MEDICAL    CORPS 


Arnold,  Homer  S. 
Barton,  Robert  K. 
Bird,  Edward  W. 
Cowart,  mgln  C. 
Crue,  Benjamin  L.,  Jr. 
Imburg.  Jerome 
Marks,  Thomas  S. 
McLean.  Donald  H. 
Morris,  David  P.,  Jr. 
Ostapowicz,  Frank 


Penka,  Ernest  J. 
Preston.  Frank  R. 
Randel.  Harvey  O. 
Relnhardt.  Roger  F. 
Rohrs.  Lloyd  C. 
Rupnlk.  Edward  J. 
Sarver.  Richard  B. 
Schulte,  John  H. 
Workman,  Robert  D. 


SUPPLT  CORPS 


Adamson.  William  M 
Alcken,  John  E. 
Altken.  Douglu  O. 
Appleby.  Dan  P, 
Ard,  James  H. 
Bahl,  Donald  W. 
Baldwin,  Frank  E. 
Barrett,  Henry  T. 
Baumgartner.    Donald 

F. 
Bayer,  John  F. 
Bergen,  Richard 
Breault.  Roland  W. 
Brown.  Roger  W. 
Cassln,  Thomas  A. 
Clement,  Earl  G. 
Conry.  William  H. 


Jenne.  Frank  L. 
Johannesen.     William 

A. 
Johnson.  Carl  M. 
Keever.  Karl  N. 
Kllllon.  Clyde  D. 
Koontz.  Richard  R. 
Lachlcotte,    Albert    8., 

Jr. 
Larson,  Jay  E. 
Leary.  Raymond  P. 
Lobaugh,  Leslie  E. 
Long,  John  J. 
Madden,  Robert  H. 
Mason,  Charles  M. 
Maugans,  Frank  O. 
McCulloh.  Merlin  L. 
McDaniel,  Roy  M. 
•McFadden,  John  P. 
McGlothlln,  Houston 

w. 
Miller.  Dewayne  C. 
Mosolf .  Lewis  E. 
Needham,  Donald  A. 
Nelson,  Merlyn  A. 


Cooll.  Robert  W. 
Dehart.  Kenneth  P. 
De  Young.  Warren  R. 
•Duke.  Edwin  L. 
Dunlap,  GlenL. 
Farley,  William  B. 
Foulkes,  WllUam  O. 
Garbak,  Albert  C. 
•Oaver,  Harry  L. 
Graham,  Rupert  B. 
Halley,  Harry  J. 
Harrington,      Bernard 

C. 
Hawkins,  Noble  "T" 
Hopkins,  Warren  O. 
Ireland,  Charles  W. 
Jaxthelmer.  John  C. 


January  12 

Nexif  eldt.  Roy  B. 
•Olson.  George  ■„  3t. 
•Paulsen.  WUllam  N. 
Purvlance,  Raymond 

E..  Jr. 
Ramsey.  Charles  P. 
Scaturro.  Albert  V. 
Schneider.  Wlllard  N. 
Scott.  Leroy  M. 
Sellman.  Lloyd  B. 
Slembt.  Laveme  L. 
Slover.  Jay  A. 
Smith.  Bert  B. 
Sparks.  Wainard  H. 
•Standtsh,  John  C. 
Stevenson.  Thomas  B. 
Urquhart,  Lennus 

•B" 
Utterback.  Carl  W. 
Vasey,  Charles  A. 
Wells.  Robert  A. 
Whitchurch.  Frank  H. 
Whltver.  John  A. 
Wilson.  Bentley  L. 
Wood,  Clarence  8. 
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CHAPLAIN    CORPS 


Carpenter,  Malcolm  A. 
•Cassady.  Kermlt  R. 
Cusack,  Joseph  P. 
Danlelsen.  John  M. 
Domlny.  Arthur  L. 
Doyle.  William  F. 
Penning.  Robert  C. 

CIVIL    RMOIKEEK    CORPS 

Anderson,  William  C.  Dlberto.  Bdward  T. 


Harrison,  Robert  M. 
Heyl,  Richard  P. 
Martin.  0«orge  L. 
Oglesby,  Glynn  A. 
Sobel,  Samuel 
Swanson,  Eugene  8. 


Jr. 
Berube,  Herman  L. 
Bowman.  Harlan  L. 
•Clarke,  John  P. 
Daniels,  John  M. 


Grauten.  Henry  8. 
Phillips.  Cushing.  Jr. 
Pyles.  Lavem.  Jr. 
Roloff .  Jerome  W. 
Shepard.  George  B. 


DENTAL    CORPS 


Alexander.  Perry  C. 
Bursey,  Don  C. 
Cook,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Hoerman,  Kirk  C. 
Kennedy,  William  J. 
Koester,  Frederick  W. 
Ill 


Kohler.  MUton  C. 
Perkins,  Robert  R. 
Rogers,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Selfrldge.  O«or(e  D. 
Sharp,  Ben  C. 
,  Shaw,  Jay  D. 
Smith,  Alan  B. 


MIDICAL    SBVICS   COAPS 

Andersen,  Albert  L.  •Smith.  Lauren  J. 
•Burgess.  Benjamin  F.  Thompson.  Lester 
Nance,  Russell  S.  Vanlandlngham. 

Rlgg.  Robert  F.  mett  L.,  Jr. 

NVRSI   CORPS 


•Bulshefski.  Veronica 

M. 
Greako.  Mary 
Wolfgang.  Mary  I. 


Arnold.  June  B. 
Aycock,  Martha  O. 
Becker,  Dorothy  C. 
Ber.son,  Wllma  M. 
Berry,  Margaret  R. 

The  following-named  line  cOoers  of  the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant    commander    subject    to    quaUfl- 
cation  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abbott,  John  Arnold,  Charles  S. 

Abel,  Paul  F.  Arnold.  Junius  H..  Jr. 

Abromitls,  William,  Jr.  Arvldson.  Donald  U 
Adams,  Francis  M..  Jr.Atkln.  Wayne  H. 
Adams.  Richard  C.       Atkins.  "A"  "J"  Martin 


Addlcott,  Leslie.  Jr. 
Agnew.  Richard  S. 
Albers.  Hugh  W. 


Atkinson.  Kenneth  W. 
Austin.  Carl  B. 
Ayers.  William  R. 


Alderman.  Bdward  L.    Bacchus.  Wilfred  A. 
Aldrich.  Robert  G.       Bacon.  Allan  F. 


Alford.  Richard  L. 
Allard.  Robert  E. 
Allen.  Benjamin  G. 
Allen.  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Allen.  Lawrence  R. 
Alt.  Walter  L. 
Alvls,  John  H. 
Andersen,  John  M. 
Anderson,  Arthur  H. 
Anderson.  Ralph  L. 
Anderson,  Roy  C. 
Anderson.  Robert  J. 
Andrus.  Jack  F. 
Ardinger.  Robert  H. 


Badlng.  Herman  M. 
Bailey.  Richard  T. 
Balrd.  Orlle  G. 
Bajus.  John  C. 
Balch,  AUen  H. 
Ballsh,  Daniel 
Balmforth,      Stanford 

C. 
Barie,  Arthur  H. 
Barker,  Douglu  X<. 
Barkley,  Henry  B.,  Jr. 
Bamett.  Gene  A. 
Barr,  Albert  T.,  Jr. 
Barr,  Max  D. 


Barrett,  William  F., 
Barrow,  John  C. 
Bartow,  William  B. 
Bates,  George  M. 
Bates.  Robert  N. 
Bates,  Richard  W. 
B.Tuerleln.  Leo  P. 
Biusch,  Norbert  L. 
Bityslnger,    Reaves 

Jr. 
Beavers.  Harrison  J. 
Bocker,  Jerry  T. 
Beckwlth,  Reynolds 
B?eler,  James  W. 
Bcesley,  David  L. 
Beltzer.  Francis  J. 


Jr.Bueg,  Stanley  H. 

Bueler,  Charles  M. 

Bulmer,  Robert  W. 

Burch.  Clarence  V.,  Jr. 

Burgess,  William  L.,  Jr. 

Burgi,  George  E. 

Burrows,  Kenneth  A. 

Burton.  James  V. 
H., Bushman.  Herman  J« 
Jr. 

•Butler,  Donald  "D" 

Butler,  James  D. 

Butler,  £>empsey,  Jr. 

Butler.  Kenneth  L. 

Callaghan.  William  M., 
Jr. 


Crevier,  Albert  W.  Fenlon,  Leslie  K.,  Jr. 

Crow,  Vernon  L,  Ferguson,  Robert  E. 

Crowell,  Stewart  P..  Jr.  Field,  Robert  L. 
Crumpton,  John  R.,  Jr. Fine,  Stanley  S. 


Bclflower.  Harry  E.,  Jr.  Campbell.  Donal    H. 
Bellinger,  Richard  M.    'Canady,  France  K. 
Benson,  Francis  W.,  Jr.  Capone.  Lucien,  Jr. 


Benton.  Archie  B. 
B?r^er.  David  W. 
Bernhardt.  Robert  B. 
Bernstein.  Karl  J. 
BUdcrback,  Oral  J. 
Bllkey,  John  H. 
Birch,  Stanley  W.,  Jr. 
BlrdweH,  Carl,  Jr. 
Blsceglla,  Michael 
Black,  Arthur  C. 
Black.  Don  "H" 
BUirkwell.  Logan  C. 
Blaes,  Carl  E. 
B'.air.  Ira  W. 
Bltikney.  Walter  T. 
Blancherl.  Douglas  I. 
B'.askowsky.  Carl 
BUzard.  Floyd  H. 
Blount,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
B  )h.  Roger  M..  Jr. 
Bolan,  Charles  D. 
Bolger.  Philip  H. 
Bores.  Joseph  E. 
Born.  Waldo  L. 
Bosley.  Donald  B. 
•Bjston.  Ward.  Jr. 
BouITard.  Edward  N. 
Boulware.  James  R. 
Bouslog.  Eugene  H. 
Bowers.  William  W. 
Boyd,  Claude,  Jr. 
Boyd.  Richard  C. 
Boyer,  Keith  D. 
Boy  kin,  Rhodes,  Jr. 
Bradley.  Claiborne  S. 
Brady.  Robert  E. 
Brandt,  Carl  R. 
Brannen,  Richmond  D 
Brannon,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Brantley,  William  J. 
Braun,  Joseph  J. 
Bremus,  Martin  F. 
Briand.  Rene  L. 
Bridge,  William  D. 
Brlggs,  Edward  S. 


•Carpenter.  John  G. 
Carpenter,  Earl  C,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  Ramon  L. 
Carpenter,  James  W. 
Carr,  Kenneth  M. 
Carraway,  Bertram  R. 
Carroll.  John  H..  Jr. 
Carruth,  David  C, 
Carter,  Rodney  B. 
Carter,  Charles  C. 
Cartwri^ht.  Blllle  J. 
Carver,  Edward  S. 
Case,  Richard  E. 
Castle.  Ernest  C. 
Castruccio,      Nicholas 

A. 
Cales.   Charles  W. 
Cayce.  Robert  E. 
Chalbeck,  John  A. 
Chambers.     Horace 

"B,"  Jr. 
Chapman,  Roger  A. 
Cheesman,  Thomas  P. 
Chessman,  Samuel  R. 
Chevalier,  Edmond  A. 
Chew,  Robert  S.,  Jr. 
Chewnlng.  Milton  J. 
Childress.  Michael  L. 
Chlpman.  William  T.. 

Jr. 
Christie,  Eugene  R. 
Clampet.  James  V. 
Clark,  Glenwood,  Jr. 
Clark.  Robert  S. 
Clark.    Wyndham 

Jr. 
Clarke.  Wade  E. 
Clarke.  James  C. 
Clarke.  Horace  D., 
Clarkson.    Charlie 

Jr 
Clasen.  Robert  C. 
Classen,  Robert  E. 
Clauzel.  Jean  S. 
Clay    Thomas  C. 


S.. 


Jr. 
J.. 


Brook.  William  N.,  Jr.Claytor,  Richard  A. 
Brooker,  George  G.         Cobb,  Warrington  C. 
Brooke,  Francis  E.  Cobb,  William  B.,  Jr. 

Broughton.  William  R.,Colee.  Cecil  S. 


Comstock.  George  P., 

Jr 
Conuble.  Jack  H. 
.Coni^don.  Robert  N. 
Con'iUn,  William  F. 
Conniff.    William    E., 

Jr. 
Robert  "C".  Jr.Conolly,  Robert  C,  n 
Cook,  Donald  A. 
Cook.  Karl  F, 
Cook,  Murray  C. 
Cooper,  Stanley  G. 
•Cope,  Harland  B. 
Cornell,  Kenneth  E. 
Comett,  Francis  E. 
CounU.  Stanley  T. 
Courtney,  James  S. 
Cowden.  Jack 
Cox,  Sidney  S. 
Wlnf  red  Craig.  Donald  E. 

Crangle,  Richard  H. 


Jr. 
Brown.  Barry  W. 
Brown,  Charles  H. 
Brown,   Coleman 

Jr. 
Brown,  George 
Brown,  James  B. 
Brown 

Brown,  Woolscn  8 
Brown,  Warren  R. 
Brownell,  Stuart  M. 
Brozena,  John  M. 
Brummltt.  Gerald  F. 
Brunson,  James  S. 
Bryan,  William  L. 
Bryant.  Paul  G. 
Bryant,  Harry  F.,  jr, 
Bublltz,  Robert  E. 
Buck,  Beaumont  M. 
Buckingham, 

L. 


Buckmaster.  Albert  T.Cranston.   JuUus   B.. 
Euechler,  Robert  G.  Jr. 


Cuddy,  Thomas  W. 
Curtln,  Theodore  A. 
Daniel,  William  A. 
Danls,  John  F. 
Darling,  Richard  B. 
Dassler,  Edward  M. 
Daum,  Theodore  E. 
Davis,  George  H. 
Davis,  John  M. 
Davis,  Thomas  E. 
Davis,  William  J. 
Davis,  Whlttier  G. 
Day,  Edward  R.,  Jr. 
Dearmond.  Charles 
Dearolph,  David  E. 
DeJarnette.  Hugh  M. 
DeMasters,  John  A. 


Flnke,  Eugene  I. 
Flnlay,  William  A.,  Jr. 
Fisher,  William  R.,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  Donald  T. 
Flelner,  Fred  J. 
Florence,  George  D. 
Fogarty.  Francis  C. 
Foltz,  Robert  L. 
Forrest,  Arthur  B.,  Jr. 
Posnaught,  Kenneth 

D. 
Foster,  Wynn  P. 
Foster,  James  R. 
Foulds,  Donald  D. 
Fowke,  Benjamen  B. 
Fowler,  Alfred  N. 
Foxgrover,  James  H. 


Hannum,  Charles  R.       Johnson,  Neal  J. 
•Hantzes,  Savas  Johnson,  Dallas  D. 

Hanus,  Charles  Z.  Johnstone,  Robert  B. 

Hardenburg.      Chester  Jones,  Francis  N. 
J..  Jr.  Jones,  Gerald  R. 

Harding.     Norton     D.,  Jones,  Harry  L 


Demyttenaere,  Jules  H.Fralnler.  Albert  J.,  Jr. 


Denham,  John  G. 
Derrick,  Arthur  C. 
Devonchlk,  Joseph  M. 
Dewenter.  Johi.^  R.,  Jr. 
Dewey.  William  E. 
Dewolf ,  William  W. 
Dietrich.  Edward  O. 
Dillman,  Louis  W. 
Dittmann.  George  W. 
Dlttmar,  William  D. 
Dixon,  John  C,  Jr. 
Dixon,  William  J. 
Dobbs,  Lewis  L. 
Doby,  William  C. 
Dodd.  Henry  H. 
Doheny,  John  F. 
Dombroskl.  Anthony 
Donahoe.  Normaji  K. 
Donaldson.  William  I. 
Donlon,  John  M. 
Donovan.  James  A. 
Dorenkamp,  Kurt  F. 
Dorrls,  Claude  E. 
Dorsey,  Laurens 
Dotson,  William  C. 
Douglass,  Robert  M. 
Downing,  Joseph  H.. 

Jr. 
Dralm.  John  E. 
Dreyer,  Royce  C. 
Dryer,  Harold  M. 
Duck.  John  C. 
Duddleston,  Joseph  D. 
Dughi,  James  R. 
•Dunbar,  John  P. 
Dunbar,  Norman  L. 
Duncan,  Rlchard.T.. 

Jr.  ■■'_ 

Duncan,  Robert  D. 
Dunn,  Alex  R.,  Jr. 
Dunn.  John  C. 
Duronio,  Valerlo  "M" 
Dyer  Gerald  W. 
Eareckson,  Frederick 

L,  Jr. 
Earley,  Walter  M.,  Jr. 
Eckersley  Everett  8. 
Edlxon,  James  R. 
Edmundson,  James  E. 
Egan,  Henry  W. 
Ekelund,  John  J. 
Ellis,  Harry  B. 
Engel,  Gordon  R. 
English,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Enney,  Kenneth  E. 
Ennls,  Robert 
Ent,  Kenneth  E. 
Epps.  Charles  W. 
Epps.  Edward  W. 
Erb,  Charles  G. 
Eustace,  Robert  J. 
Evans,  Delmar  H.,  Jr. 
Evans,  William  A. 
Ever  ling.  Jack  E. 
Evemgam,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Farmer,  Leo  J. 
Fasig.  Richard  D. 
Fauks.  Paul  8. 
Feilowes,  Robert  B. 


Franke.  Fred  A.  W.,  Jr. 
Fraser.  William  P. 
Frltzke,  Herman  E.,  Jr. 
Frost.  Richard  A. 
Frothlngham,  Edward, 

Jr. 
Fullinwlder,  Peter  L. 
Fusco,   Arthur  S. 
Gabriel,  Wallace  S. 
Galloway,  Richard  E. 
Galyean,  Loyd  F. 
Garner,  James  R. 
Gartland,  John  P. 
Gelst,  Alv:n  E. 
Ghormley,  Ralph  M. 
Glbbs,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Gilbert,  Wilmer  R. 
Olldow,  WllUam  K. 
Gillen,  William  V. 
Gilmore,  Prank  C. 
•Gllem,  Philip  C. 
Godfrey,  Joseph  V. 
Goewey,  WllUam  I. 
Goldlng,  WUllam  M. 
Goldman,  Roy  E. 
Goodacre.    Russell   F.. 

Jr. 
Goodman.   WllUam  F. 
Goodsell,  Norton  H. 
Gordon,  John 
Gracey,  Jack  L. 
Grady,  Morris  R. 
Graham,  Horace  E. 
Graham.     Warren     C, 

Jr. 
Grayson.  Roy  R. 
Green,  John  W. 
Green,  James  H. 
Green,   Richard 
Greene,  John  L. 
Greer,  James  C. 
Gresham,  Raymond  W. 
Grobmeier.  Alvln  H. 
Groom,   Waldo  D. 
Guerrlerl,   Louis   M. 
GuUd,  Michael  B 
Gunckel,  Davis  L. 
Gussow,   MUton 
Guthe,  Douglas  B. 
Guthrie.  William  S. 
Guyer,  Robert  A. 
Hafner,  George  C. 
Haley,  James  V. 
Hall,  Charles  R. 
Hall,  Donal  B. 
Hall,  Joseph  F. 
Hall,  Preston  D. 
Hall,  Robert  W. 
Hall,  Robert 
Hallman,  Albert  B. 
Hamlll.  Jerome  E. 
Hamilton.  Harold  E. 
Hamilton.  Kennard  R. 
Hamilton,  WllUam  H., 

Jr. 
Harallfi.  David  B. 
Hanby.  Robert  W..  Jr. 
•Hanley,  Richard  J. 
Hanlon,  Kevin 


Jr. 
Harker,  Theodore  R. 
Harlan,  Donald  M. 
Harlow,  Robert  J. 
Harris,  Robert  C. 
Harris,  Wade  H. 
Hartman,  Richard  V. 
Hary,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Haskell,  WUllam  C. 
Has!er,  Arthur  R.,  Jr. 
Hathaway,  Charles  E. 
Hauber.  Erwin  E.  J. 
Hawe.  Stanley  R. 
Hayes,  Donald  J. 
Hayes,  James  "G" 
Hayes,  Kenneth  E. 
H3lmer,  DaleP. 
Hemann,  John  W. 
Hemmick.  Milburn  K. 
Henderson,  Donald 
Hendrickson, 

C,  Jr 


Jones,  Herman  W. 
Jones,  Isaac  P..  Jr. 
Jones,  James  B. 
Jones.  John  W. 
Josephson,  John  V. 
Kanakanul,  William 

A,  Jr. 
Karschnia,  Paul  T. 
Kastner,  Thomas  M. 
Katcher,  Martin  J. 
Kauflin,  James  A. 
Kay.  Howard  N. 
•Kellam,  Raymond  O. 
Keller,  Harry  S.,  Jr. 
KeUer,  Jack  E. 
Kennedy,  Robert  W. 
Kent,  Theodore  R. 
Kent,  WUllam  R. 
Key,  Harry  N..  Jr. 
Kidd,  John  W. 
Robert  KilcUne,  Thomas  J. 

KUduff,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 


Hennlng,  Harvey  3.,  Jr.  Kile,  Newton  A 
Henry,    Albert    G.,    Jr.  Kincade,  Richard  W. 
•Hess.  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.  King,  Robert  R..  Jr. 


Hibbard,  Francis  R. 
Hibbs,  Alvln  S. 
Hickey,  Charles  F. 
HIU,  Hughes 
HUton,  Robert  P. 
Hlmellck,  Ronald  V. 
Hines,  Charles  W. 
Hoffman,  Roy  L, 
Hoflord,  John  L. 
Hofto,  LesUc  C. 
Hoganson,  John  H. 
Holbrook,  Jack  G. 
Holdren,  Leland  A. 
Holgren,  Marvin  A. 
Holz,  John  C. 
Homan,  Bertie  G, 
Hoover,  Lloyd  N. 
Hopkins,  Thomas  M. 
Horn,  Kenneth  A. 
Hotes,  John  L. 
Houchins.  Lee  S. 
HoweU,  Joe  P.,  Jr. 
Hower,  Floyd  E.,  Jr. 
Hughes,  David  L. 
Hugus,  Vern  K. 
Humphrey,  John  C. 
Hunt,  Harry  E. 
Hunter,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 


King,  WilUam  C. 
Kin  near.  George  E.  R., 

il 
Klnt,  John  R. 
Kirk.  Gilbert  J.,  Jr. 
Klrkpatrick,  Donald  M. 
Klsslck,  James  W..  Jr. 
Klapka.  Edward  J. 
Klause.  Joseph  E. 
Klein.  Peter  F. 
Klemm.  Vernon  P. 
KUmetz.  Robert  "J"  W. 
Kline,  Herbert  S. 
Klinefelter,  John  W. 
KUng,  George  M. 
KUnker,  Francis  J. 
Knaebel.  William  E. 
Kneale,  James  E. 
Knolzen,  Arthur  K. 
Knudsen,  Harolt"  F. 
Koach.  John  H. 
KomorofT,  Robert  A. 
Koval,  Francis  P. 
Kraus,  Walter  J. 
Kreck,  Victor  G. 
Kremldas,  WlUiam  S. 
Krleger,  Earl  R. 
Krlser.  Louis 


■  M 


Hunger,  rwuucii,*!.,  «».     .^_,,^_,  (-^^^r,  w 
Huntzinger,  Robert  E.  5™t!f '^vifJ-, 


Hurt,  David  A.,  Jr. 
Hynes,  Roy  T. 
lUgen,  Richard  W. 
Ince,  Eugene  S.,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Edward  D., 
Jr. 


Kruger,  Robert  J. 
Laflerty,  Frederick  R., 

Jr. 
Lalor.  William  G..  Jr. 
Lamb,  Chris  W. 
Lamoreaux,  tiewls  S. 


Jackson.  Frederick  D..  handle  Arthur  Jr. 


Jr. 
Jacobs,  Eldon  A. 
Jacobssen,  George  E., 

Jr. 
James,  John  W. 
James,  Robert  C. 
Jansen.  Alan  L. 
Jasmin.  Robert  L. 
Jenlsta,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Jenkins,  Harry  T..  Jr. 
Jenkins,  Ralph  A. 
Jenks,  Albert  L.,  Jr. 
Jenks,  Shepherd  M. 
Jennings,  William  E. 
•Jensen,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Jepson.  John  A. 
Jermstad.  Ronald  H. 
Jesson,  Charles  P. 
Jlmmerson,  Thomas 

J..  Jr. 
Johnson,  Francis  C. 
Johnson,  Henry  B. 
Johnson,  Jack  K. 


Lane.  Charles  M. 
Laney.  Edward  V.,  Jr. 
Langton.  Charles  H. 
Larson.  Norman  O. 
Laske.  Robert  M. 
Law,  Jason  P. 
Lawler,  Paul  D. 
Lawler.  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Lawson,  Robert  F. 
Lebert,  WUllam  A. 
Lechlelter,  Mark  B.,  Jr. 
Lechner,  Thomas  P. 
Lee,  WllUam  W.,  Jr. 
Lemleux,  Norman 
Lennox,  Alexander,  Jr. 
Lesperance,  Albert  P. 
Lewis,  Richard  E. 
Leydon,  Robert  L. 
Llles,  James  E. 
LiUeboe,  Menard  L. 
Llnder.  James  B. 
Llndsey.  Wesley  E.,  JT. 
LleweUyn,   WUllam   E. 
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Lockey,  RlcliMrd  H. 
liOheed,  Hubert  B. 
Longlno,  Hugh  S..  Jlr. 
Loomls,  Thomaa  A. 
Loper,  OUle  J. 
Lorenz,  Josepli  D. 
Lovata.  Albert  r. 
Lowry,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Luff.  Charles  A. 
Luke,  Preston 
Luykx.  John  M. 
Lyle,  Robert  B. 
Lynch,  William  H. 
Lynn.  Doyle  W 


Messere,  Bdward  J. 
•Messier.  Albert  C. 
Metcalf ,  John  T..  Jr. 
Bfetsger.  Robert  P. 
Meyrick,  Charles  W. 
Ulddleton.  John  D. 
Mlkles,  Arthur  H. 
Miles.  Lee  C. 
Miller.  Adair 
Miller.  Clifford  L..  Jr. 
Miller.  David  B. 
Miller.  David  W. 
Miller,  Dean  W. 
Miller.  Edmund  A. 


MacDonald.  Clinton  D.Miller.  Jurgen  H. 


•MacElwee.  John  F 
Machell,  Reginald  M. 
Madden,  Williams. 
Magee,  Jack  E. 
Magulre.  Joseph  W. 
Mahaffey,  Dick  D. 
Mahoney  .Timothy  R. 
•Maler.  Arthur  R..  Jr. 
Majesky,  John  E. 
Mallard.  John  B..  Jr. 
Malllnger,  William  D 
Malm.  Frank  S. 
Maloney.  Thomas  E. 
Mape,  John  C. 
Markovits.  George  P. 
Marr.  Harold  L. 
Marsh.  Marvin  D. 
Marshall,  George  W. 
Marshall,  Lee  R. 
MarshaU.  John  E. 
Martin.  Robert  J. 
MarUn.  William  L., 
Martin,  Charles  E. 
Mashaw.  Andrew  J. 
Mathis.  Travis  A. 
Mayfield,  Harley  D. 
Mayfleld.   Stanwlz 

in 

Mayo.  Donald  "H" 
McAdams.  Robert  B. 


,Jr. 


Miller.  Roger  J. 

Mitchell,    William 
Jr. 

Mixon.  Cameron  O., 

Mohlenhoff.  William 

Mohrhardt.  Robalr  F. 

Molllaon.  Oliver  S. 

Montgomery.  Paul  A. 

Moore,  Charles  P. 

Moore.  Donald  E. 

Moore.  Randolph 

Moore,  Robert  S. 

Moore,  Roderick  B. 

Moore,  Sumner  K. 

Morel,  Albsrt  A..  Jr. 

Morey.  Leonard.  Jr. 

Morgan,  George  E..  .Tr. 

Morgan.  Harry  W..  Jr. 

Morgan,  Joseph  R. 

Marin,  James  3. 

Morris,  Adrian  B.,  Jr. 
in  Morris,  Charles  W. 

Morris.  Daniel  M. 

Moss.  Eugene  C. 

Moureau.  Peter  R. 

Mozley,  Paul  H. 
G..Mulcahy,  John  E. 

Mumma,  William  L. 

Munday,  Donald  P. 

Murdoch.  George  D. 


McArthur,  Kenneth  V.  Murphy,  William  L. 


McBaln,  Robert  D 
McCabe,  Gerry  M. 
McCalg,  James  A. 
McCallum,    Elmer 

Jr. 
McClary.  William  D 


Murphy,  James  F. 
Murray,  Eugene  R. 
Murray.  James  D.. 
Myatt.  Paul  J..  Jr. 
Myers.  William  A., 
Myrick.  James  E. 


Jr. 


in 


McConegby,  John  K.,NawoJ,Henry  J. 


Jr. 

McCord,  John  W. 
McCoy,  John  C. 
McCoy.  Joseph  C.  Jr 
McCreight.  liajor  I.. 

Ill 
McCue.  WUliam  W 


Neely.  Guy  M.,  Jr. 
Neldhold,  Carl  D. 
Neidllnger,  Carl  C. 
NelUs.  Donald  P. 
Nelson,  Frank  A. 
Nelson,  Leland  E. 
Nelson,  Frederick  L. 


McCullough,  Carlos  D.  Nelson.  Andrew  G 
McDonald.  Jack  H.  -      -- 

McDonald,    Ewlng    R 

Jr. 
McDonald,  Thomas  E. 
McFarland.  Milton  C. 
McFarland,  Ralph  I 
McFarlane 

Jr. 
McGlhon.  Robert  S. 
McGinnls.  Thomas  P. 
McGrath.  James  J. 
McKechnle.  Russell  R 


Nemer,  Harold 
Nettnin,  Leonard  TT. 
Newgard,  Douglas  L. 
Newton,   Phinehas   8., 

Jr. 
Nicholson.  Robert  H. 
William  D.. Nicholson,  Richard  E. 
Nlckerson,  Richard  H. 
Noblet.  Eugene  J. 
Noel,  Lionel  M. 
Nolen,  Dan  R. 
Norman.  Robert  D. 
Norris,  William  J. 
Notson,  Raymond  P. 


McLain.  Roy  W..  Jr. 

McLeod,  Murdock  M. 

McLuckie.  WUliam  "E"Nottlngham,  Robert 

McNabb.  Joseph  M.  P. 

McNamara,  Thomas  W.Nugent,    Thomas    H., 

McNulty,  Gerald  Jr. 

McQulston.  Edward  L.Nystrom.  Bruce  A. 

jr_  O'Connell.  William  R. 

McTammany,  John  A    Oesterreicher.  John  A. 
McVoy,  James  L.  O'Kcefe,  Patrick  G. 

Meanix.  William  H..  Jr. Olmstead,  David  W. 
•Meeker,  Eugene  B.  W.  Olsen,  PhU  O. 


Meissner,  Robert  W 
Menkes,  Miuray 
Mergl,  Richard  A. 
Merrill.  Warren  H. 
Mertz.  Charles,  m 
Messenger,  Frank,  m 


Olsen,  Robert  C. 
Olson,  Lyle  R. 
O'Reilly.    Charles 

Jr. 
OHourke,  John  J. 
Orr.  William  B. 


O.. 


OrrlU,  Johnny  W. 
OrtUeb,  Bdward  J. 
Otis,  Burdett  A  ,  Jr. 
Otth,   Edward  J.,   Jr. 
Ousterhout,  Dean  T. 
Outten,  WiUlam  E. 
Overton,  James  B. 
Owen,  Leonard  J. 
Page,  George  L. 
Page.  James  R. 
Page.  Louis  C.  Jr. 
Painter.  Joel  R. 
Palazzolo.  Anthony  L. 
Parker.  Harry  M.,  Jr. 
Patschkc,  Charles  A. 
Patton.  James  E. 
Paul.   Milton   O. 
Paulls,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Peck,  Paul  A. 
Pedersen,  John  C. 
Peksa,   CharleH   F. 
Pelton,  Eugene  A. 
Perry,  Donald  W. 
Peters,  Charles  H. 
Peterson.  Oreii  A. 
Peterson,  Richard  J. 
Petty,  Joseph  C. 
Phillips.  Edwjird 
Phillips,  Edwird  G. 
Phillips,  Ralph  T. 
Pickering,  John  H. 
Pino,  John  A 
Place,  William  M. 
Platon,  Julian.  Jr. 
Poitras.  Robert  R. 
Porter,   Charlos  S. 
Porter,  Kenneth  A. 
Post,  Harry  J. 
Poteet,  Alonzc)  M.,  Jr. 
Potter,  Louis  C. 
Potter.  William  W. 
Potts,  Bobby  L. 
Potts,  William  H., 
Pray,  P.obert  E. 
Prevlatl,  Louis  J., 
Prewett,  Claronce 
Prlsley,  John  P. 
Provost,  Robert  D. 
Pstrak,  Theodore  W 
Purdy,   Harlan   R. 
Quarg,  William  F 
Quasebarth, 

A.,  Jr. 
Rader,  Jack  B. 
Ralston,  Wesley  L. 
Ramsey,  Lee  M. 
Rann,  George  C. 
Rawsthorne,  Edgar  A. 
Raymer.  Gordon  E. 
Read,  William  L. 
Reavis.  Jackson  B. 
Redel.  Adrian  T. 
Redmon,  William  L. 
Reh,  Donald  E. 
Relchert,  Herbert  E. 
Held,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Relher,  Eugene  J. 
ReiUy,  Thomsis  E.,  Jr. 
•Resch.EarlF. 
Richards,  Homer  K., 

Jr. 
Richmond,  John  W., 

Jr. 
Riedl.  Harold  A. 
Rigsbee.  John  T. 
Riley.  Jack  D. 
Ripley,  Robert  K. 
Ritter,  Franklin  O. 
Rivers,  Ernest  E. 
Roberts.  Gerald  G. 
Roberts,  James  W. 
Roberts,  Llona  R.,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Louis  V. 
Robertson,  Keith  H. 
Robertson,  Duvld  W. 
Robins,  Clarence  O. 
Rogers,  Edmund  D.,  Jr 
Rogers,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Edward  B.,  Jr. 
Roman,  Paul  D. 
Romley,  Richard  M. 


Roney.  Jamee  R. 
Rose,  Samuel  J.,  Jlr. 
Roes,  Donald  8. 
Rothrock.  George  B.. 

Jr. 
Budd.  Richard  O. 
Ruff,  Ernest  D.,  Jr. 
Ruggiero,  John 
RusseU.  WUliam  H. 
Russell.  George  E. 
Russell.  Maclyn  K. 
Rust.  David 
Saari,  Aimo  M. 
Sain,  Frank  C. 
Sallada,  WUliam  P. 
Sample,  Wilbur  H. 
Sampson,  Jesse  E. 
Sander,  Richard  E. 
Sanders,  Ernest  D. 
Sandon,  Kenneth  M. 
Bangster,  John  B..  Jr. 
Sargent,  John  C. 
SawtcUe,  William  J. 
Scawthorn,  Norman  H. 
Schaufelberger,  Alljert 

A.,  Jr. 
Schelbner,  Juergen  G. 
Schled,  Charles  F. 

•Schleuning.  Henry  H., 
Jr. 

Schlofman,  Arthur  S. 

Schlosser,  Prank  r. 

•Schlude.  Francis  L. 

Schnorf ,  Richard  A. 

Schock.  Robert  E. 

Bchorz.  Ernest  H. 

Schrauth.  George  M. 

Schrlefer.  Walter  A. 

Schwan.  Harold  C. 

Schwartz,  Richard  D. 

Schwoeffermann, 
Robert  E. 

Scott,  James  H. 

ScovUIe,  Jack 

Searson,  Ruell  A. 

Seelye,  Thomas  T.,  Jr. 

'Sellgman.  Irwin  H. 

Sellgmiller,  HeroldL. 

Schacklett,  Harry  E. 

Shaffran.  William  -S" 

Shapiro.  Sumner 
EdmundS^a'"P'  William  C. 

Shaw,  John  D. 

Shea,  Lewis  A.,  Jr. 

Shealy,  Oecar  C,  Jr. 

Shelton.  Benjamin  A. 

Shepherd,  Burton  H. 

Sheppard,  Bruce  B. 

Sherman.  Frank  E. 

Bhlmmel,  Albert  F. 

Shine,  Eugene  F.,  Jr. 

Shoemaker,  Frank  J. 

Shrewsbury.  Richard 
M. 

Shults,  Lewis  B. 

SiergieJ.  Edward  S. 

Slnunons,  Joseph.  Jr. 

Simmons,  Louis  H. 

Simon.  Donald  R. 

Sims.  Harvey  K. 

Slzemore.  William  G. 

Sliinner,  WUliam  A. 

Skinner,  Glenn  E.,  Jr. 

Blusser,  Richard  C. 

•Small.  WUliam  N. 

Smith.  Alan  Y. 

Smith,  Charles  A. 

Smith.  Carl  R..  Jr. 

Smith.  Charles  R.,  Jr. 

Smith,  Donald  A. 

Smith,  David  K. 

Smith.  Frank  A. 

Smith,  Frederic  W. 

Smith.  George  F. 

Smith.  George  E. 

Smith.  Cterald  F. 

Smith,  Gordon  H. ,_ 

Smith,  Harold  F.,  JtI 

Smith,  H(xner  L. 

Smith,  Jamea  H.  B. 

Smith.  PhUlp  C  Jr. 


Jr. 

Jr. 

L. 


January  H 

Venning.  Ellas.  Jr. 
Vogel.  John  C. 
Vogt.  Leonard  P.,  Jr. 
Wachtel.  John  H. 
Wade.  John  A. 
Wade,  WUliam  P. 
Walker,  John  B. 


Smith.  Paul  E. 

Smith,  Ray  S. 

•Smith.  Robert  H. 

Smith,  Robert  M. 

Smith,  Robert  P. 

Smith.  Wayne  D. 

Somers.  Robert  W. 

SomervUle.  WUliam  H.  Walker .^harleeM 

Somme,  Maurice  L.  -        -  - 

Sourbeer,  Emory  R.. 

Jr. 
Southworth.  Harrison 

B 
Sparks,  Donald  E. 
Spence,  Benjamin  E. 
Spencer,  Ralph  G. 
Sperling,  Bertrand  T. 
SprouU.  Harold  H. 
SUcy.  Edward  P. 
Stammer  John,  Robert 

G. 
Stanflll.  Dennis  C. 
•Stansfleld.  Richard  J, 
Steer,  George  L. 
•Steinberg.  PhUlp 
Stell.  Joe  D. 


Waller,  Edward  C.  m 
Walston,  WlUlam  G. 
Walters,  Thomas  J. 
Walters,  Robert  U 
Ward,  Glenn  W. 
Ward,  "J"  "D" 
Ward,  James  P.,  II 
Waring,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
•Warner.  Virgil  W. 
Warren.  Lawrence  C. 
Watklns.  Jamea  D. 
Watklns.  Prank  T..  Jr. 
Webber.  James  H. 
Webster,  Dean  K. 
•Weeks.  Roberts. 
Wegner.  William 
Weil,  Albert  J. 
Wells.  Prank  P. 
Wentworth.      Tbomae 
P..  Jr. 


Stclloh.  Reynold  P..  Jr 

Stephan.  Charles  R. 

Stephenson.  Claude  M.  Werner.  Darld  J 

Stevenson.  Norman  M.  White.  Joseph  P 

Stlegman.  Daniel  B. 

Stiles,  Charles  L. 

Stoddard,  Clarence  W. 

Jr. 
Stohl.  James  R. 
Storelde,  Arthur  J. 
Strlngfellow.  Held 
Stromberg.  Herman  A 

Jr. 
Strong.  Wlllard  L. 
Struyk.  Richard 
Sturm.  Charles  B 


White.  Jamea  A. 
White.  Robert  C. 
White.  Walter  A. 
•Whited.  Clarence  B. 
Whlteman.  Prank  D. 
Whiteside.  Richard  B. 
Whltmore.  Charlsa  A, 

Jr. 
Wholey.  Lloyd  O. 
Whyte.  James  D. 
Wlelkl.  Eugene  J. 
•Wilder.  James  D. 


Stuyvesant.  WiUlam  R.  Willey.  George  H 


Styer.  Robert  T 
Sullivan,  Raynxond  P.. 

Jr. 
Sullivan,  Roberta. 
Summitt.  Charles  K. 
Sumner.  Donald  A. 
Sundberg.  John  P. 


WUUams.  Stanley 
Williams.  Peter 
Williams.  Peter  A. 
Williams.  James  B. 
Williams.  Bdwln  B. 
WUlLIord,  James  R..  XIZ 
Wilson.  James  C. 


Swanson.  Charles  A.  L.  Wilson.  James  H. 
Swanson.  Charles  O.      Wilson.  James  J.,  Jir, 
Swanson.  Peter  S.  Wilson.  Ralph  B..  Jr 

•Swenson.  Theodore  R  Wilson.  RUMell  F 


Swift,  Douglas  D 
Synhorst,  Gerald  E, 
Tangeman,  Stewart  E. 
Tarpennlng,  Duane  A. 
Taylor,  Boone  C. 
Taylor,  Robert  L. 
Taylor,  Benjamin  W. 
•Teed.  John 
Terry,  Harold  L. 
Tesch,  Bernard,  Jr. 
Thayer.  John  H. 
Thlele,  Karl  R. 
Thlele.  Malcolm  H. 
Thom,  PhUlp  H..  Jr. 
Thomas,  Earle  V. 
Thomas.  Harry  E 


•Wilson,  TtKiinas  B..  3t 
Wilson.  Thomas  H. 
Wirt,  WUlUm  O..  Jr. 
Wlaaler,  John  Q. 
Wold.  John  C. 
Wolff.  John  M. 
WoUord.  Richard  8. 
Wood.  Robert  C. 
Wood.  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 
Wood.  William  H.,  nz 
Woodard.  David  J. 
Woodbury,  Kyle  H. 
Woods.  Bdwln  B..  Jr. 
Woodworth.  Charles  M. 
Wooten.  William  B. 
Wooten.  Guy  O. 


•Thompson.  Robert  M.  Wright.  David  L. 
Thompson,  Albert  J.      Wright.  Walter  J..  Jr. 
Thomson,  Alexander  D.Wright.  William  W. 
Thomson,  Richard  G.    •Wurlltaer.  Robert  B. 


Tlgner.  Robert  E. 
TlUerson,  William  B. 
Tipton.  Harold  P..  Jr 
Tlssot.  Ernest  E.,  Jr. 
Tolbert.  Robert  R. 
Townes,  John  W.,  Jr 


Wurzbacher.  Robert  T. 
Wynn.  James  H.,  m 
Yates.  Vem  M. 
Yedllcka.  Karel  B. 
Ylngltng.  Abdlel  R..  JT. 
Young.  Randall  W. 


Townsend.  Marland  W.  Youngblade,  Charles  J. 


Jr. 

Train,  Harry  D.,  n 
Tripp.  Paul  R. 
Truesdale.  Francis  E. 
Vaglanoa.  Nicholas  J. 
Varner,  Kldon  P.,  JT. 
Vayo.  Myles  P. 
Venable.  Jack  D. 


Yowell.  Grorer  M. 
Zagorskl.  Raymond 
Zajlchek,  Robert  A. 
Zeler.  Frederick 
Zekan.  Charlsa  J. 
Zeleznock.  Loxils  J. 
Zettel.  Marcus  A. 
Zlcht.  Austin  U 
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The  following-named  women  oScers  of  the 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  In  the  line  and  supply  corps 
as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 


Kelleher.  Marie  B. 
btocJtcrt,  Mabel  M. 


Lenlhan,  Rita 
Houck,  Mary  C. 


SUPPLY  CORPS 


Ford,  Ellen 


The  following-named  w«jmen  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Allen.  Beverlee  J.  E>onnelly,  Mary  E. 

Chrobak,  Helen  A.  Fox.  Leona  J. 

Dobson,  Barbara  J.        Frallc,  Jlmmle  R. 

The  following-named  ofQcer  of  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenan*.  commander,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law; 

•Hamilton,  Warren  W.,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant In  the  line  and  stuff  corps  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  tlierefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

LINE 

•Miller,  Boyce  N.  'Cagie,  James  B. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

•Clifford.  WUliam  J. 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) ,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Honea.  Milton  D. 
Jackson,  Rot>ert  S.  | 

.    Shows,  Ned 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades  Indi- 
cated: 

CAPTAINS,  LINE 

Adair,  Jamie 
Aho,  Kauko  A. 
Albin,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Alexander,    Raymond 

W. 
Allen.  John  H. 
Anderson.  Edward  L. 
Andrews.  James  G. 
Arthur,  Charles  S 
Aurand,  Evan  P. 
Baldrldge,  Elward  F. 
Ball,  Daniel  A. 
Bartoi,  John  A. 
Beach,  Edward  L.,  Jr 
Bergman.  Howard  J. 
Berthrong.  Raymond 
Beshany.  Philip  A. 
Blaclcwood.  Herbert  B.  Giennon,  William  R. 


DeCamp,  Louis  E. 
dePolx.  Vincent  P. 
Dierman,  Frederick  G. 
Dolan,  Jolin  W.,  Jr. 
DuBols,  Raymond  P. 
Dunford,  James  M. 
I>wyer,  Carl  R. 
Dylxlal,  Victor  A. 
Jr.Ela.  Dennett  K. 
Eliot,  Joe  C. 
Ellis,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Eubanks,  Leon  S. 
Flke,  Irwin  F. 
Fitz-PaUick,  Joseph  P. 
Puller,  Clark  H..  Jr. 
Ganyard,  Brlcker  McD. 
Glffen,  Robert  C.  Jr. 


Bland,  John  T,  in 
Bogley,  John  A. 
Bolam.  Cecil  A. 
Bowers,  John  M. 
Bowers,  Richard  H. 
Boyd.  Gideon  M. 
Boyd.  James  A. 
Bretland.  Robert  B. 
Bright.  Cooper  B. 
Brown.  Charles  D. 
Brown,  John  R. 
Buaas,  Marion  H. 
Bullard,  George  C. 
Carde.   Preeland   H.. 

Jr. 
Chiles.  Griffin 
Church.  Albert  T..  Jr. 
CoUum.  William  J..  Jr 
Conrad,  Edward  E. 
Coward.  Asbury 
Cutts.  Robert  E. 
Dacey.  John  E. 
Dalton.  George  P. 
Davis,  Jack  C. 
Davis,    Nathaniel   B., 

Jr. 


Granatrom,  Donald  M. 
Graves,  Herbert  S. 
Haines,  Preston  B.,  Jr. 
Hamlin,  Harold  S.,  Jr. 
Harmon,  Leonard  E. 
Ha.'Mlton,  Henry  T. 
Haaler,  WUliam  A.,  Jr. 
Hausman,  John  E. 
Hayes,  Vernon  R. 
Hedgecock,  Rxissell  H. 
Heaton.  Grant  S. 
Hilton.  John  J..  Jr. 
Hoch,  John  E. 
Hodgson.  James  T.,  Jr. 
Holt.  Charles  H. 
Hribar.  Edward  W. 
Humphreys.  George  C. 
Hunnlcutt.  WUliam  R., 

Jr. 
Huron.  Francis  H. 
Ingham.  Thomas  B. 
Irvine,  Robert  K. 
Jackson,  Henry  S. 
Jarman,  Edward  B. 
Jensen,  Leo  R. 
Johnson,  Arthur  P. 


Johnson,  Charles  R. 
Johnson,  Lauren  E. 
Johnson,  Richard  E. 
Jones.  Frank  C. 
Josephson.  Alan  R. 
Kelly,  Monroe,  Jr. 
Kercheval,  Robert  M. 
Kipp,  John  M. 
Kitch.  William  L. 
Klein.  Doyen 
Kleiss,  Norman  J. 
Knowles,  Robert  C. 
Kreamer,  Walter  H. 
Lauerman,  Henry  C. 
Laughlin,  William  M. 

Jr. 
Lavery.  Richard  J. 
Leonard,  John  A. 
Leonard.  William  N. 
Levick.  John  H. 
Leydon. John  K. 
Lovelace.  Paul  C. 
Lowry.  WUliam  McC. 
Luby.  Edward  M. 
Luther,  Roger  W. 
MacDonald.  Charles 

M. 
Managhan.  Robert  R. 
Mann,  Stephen  S..  Jr. 
Manown,  Edward  S. 
Mansfield,  Jack  E. 
Marks,  James  A. 
Marsh,  Richard  M. 
Mason,  Harry  C. 
Mason,  John  D. 
Masterson,  James  A. 
McAllister.  Joseph  D. 
McCrory.  Woodrow  W. 
McE>onald.  Luclen  B. 
McEntlre.  Fred  E..  Jr. 
McGivern.  Charles  F. 
McNltt.  Robert  W. 
Melvln.  Clarence  A. 
MUler.  Herman  E. 
Moore.  Raymond  A. 
Morgan.  Robert  J. 
Morrison.  Charles  H.. 

Jr. 
Moureau.  Ralph  H. 
Mugg.  Richard  D. 
Muse.  George  R. 
Myers.  John  N. 
Nelson.  Nels  R. 
Norris.  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
O'Brien.  Leslie  J.,  Jr. 
Ogle.  Elvln  C. 
Olsen,  Albert  R. 
Paine,  Roger  W.,  Jr. 
Palmer,  James  M. 


Parker,  Leonard  A. 
Payne,  James  R. 
Pickett,  Ben  B. 
Pierce,  Edwin  L. 
Pugh,  Douglas  H. 
Quense,  John  A. 
Ramage,  Donald  B. 
Raymer,  Jackson  H. 
Reed,  John  W. 
Relnhart,  George  R., 

ni 
Richardson.  George  F. 
Rlndfikopf ,  Maurice  H. 
Robinson,  Hugh  M. 
Robinson.  Kenneth  G. 
Rock,  Herman  K. 
Rogers,  William  K. 
Salmon,  Nelson  D. 
Schelling.  Robert  A. 
Schultz,  Paul  G. 
Schumacher,  Vincent 

E. 
Shirley,  John  B. 
Shuman,  Edwin  A.,  Jr. 
Smale,  Gordon  P. 
Small.  Walter  L.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Bryan  H.,  Jr. 
Smith,  MiUard  J. 
Snider,  George  W. 
Snow,  Franklin  C. 
Soballe,  Verner  J. 
Sonensheln.  Nathan 
Spears,  William  O.,  Jr. 
Spencer,  Frank  A, 
StllweU,  James  J. 
Stott,  Harry  B. 
Suydam,  Wendell  W. 
Sweeney,  John  R. 
Trlckey,  Everett  A, 
Tucker,  Joseph  R. 
Turnbaugh,  Marshall 

E. 
Vejtasa,  Stanley  W, 
Walker,  Thomas  J.,  Ill 
Waters,  John  M. 
Wells,  Heydon  F. 
Welte,  Cecil  R. 
Wesche,  Otis  A. 
Westbrook,  Edwin  M., 

Jr. 
Weymouth,  Ralph 
Whiteside,  George  A. 
Wicks,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Wilkinson,  Eugene  P. 
Woodfln,  Richard  H. 
Woodhead,  Edwin  F. 
Worthlngton,  Robert 

K.R. 
Yates.  Edgar  L. 


CAPTAIN.    MEDICAL    CORPS 

Dobos,  Nicholas  E. 


CAPTAINS,    StTPPLT    CORPS 

Neel,  Daniel  O. 
Palmer,  Charles  F. 
Schleef ,  Winston  H, 
Sims,  Marion  D.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Franklin  D. 


Appleby.  Jack  J. 
Ashler.  Philip  F. 
Puller,  Thomas 
Martin,  Fowler  W. 
Morrison,  William  C 
Jr. 

CAPTAINS,  CHAPLAIN  CORPS 


Cook.  Abner  R. 
Kelly,  James  W. 


CAPTAINS,  Crvn.  ENGINEER  CORPS 


Heaman,  WUliam 

McP. 
Jefferson,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Tom  R. 
Swlggum.  George  T. 


Beaman,  James  H. 
Brown,  Wallace  M. 
Dominy,  John  A. 
Enger,  Walter  M. 
Etter,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Grohs,  Conrad  E. 

CAPTAIN,  DENTAL  CORPS 

Bonnette,  PaiU  C. 

CAPTAINS,  MKDICAL  SXRVICX  CORPS 

Grlnsted,  Alan  D. 
Sullivan,  Raymond  R. 
Taylor,  Russell  L. 

COmUNDBtS,  UNK 

Adkins.  Aubyn  L.         AUer,  James  C. 
Albrecht.  Edward  M.      AUey,  Justus  N. 


Anastaslon,  Steven  N. 
Anderson,  Clyde  B. 
Angelo,  Raymond  L. 
Baney,  Sidney  N. 
Berg,  Kenneth  L. 
Blackwell.  William  P. 
Branchi.  Titus 
Brlggs,  Chester  A. 
Brown,  WUliam  P. 
Budding,  William  A. 

Jr. 
Byrd,  James  R..  Jr. 
Callls,  John  L. 
Calvert,  James  F. 
Caparrelli,  Moreno  J. 
Case,  Gerald  F. 
Colleran,  Gerard  F. 
Coningham,  Seward  B 
Cooper.  Charles  T.,  Ill 
Cousins.  Romolo 
Cox.  Albert  W. 
Ccx.  Dale  W.,  Jr. 
Daniel,  John  J.  S. 
Detrick,  Donald  M. 
Donaldson,  James  C, 

Jr. 
Duborg,  Robert  W. 
Durham,  Hugh  M 
Emanskl,  John  J..  Jr. 
Erken  Brack,  Phillip  P. 
Pacer,  Gordon  C. 
Flultt,  WUliam  S. 
Froscher,  Clarence  T. 
Gaines,  Robert  Y. 
Galvani,  Amedeo  H. 
Gill,  Ronald  E. 
Goetter,  Ralph  F. 
Golden,  William  A..  Jr. 
Greer,  Richard  D.,  Jr. 
Hagan,  Joseph  F. 
Halsten,  Homer  H.,  Jr. 
Harnlsh.  WUliam  M. 
Helme,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Heselton.  Leslie  R..  Jr. 
Holmquist,  Carl  O. 
Hoover,  George  W. 
Howe,  George  B. 
Jarnagin,  Roy  B. 
Jennings,    Pender    L., 

Jr. 
KilUngswortb,  Samuel 

B. 
Kuntze,  Archie  C. 
Lacy.  Paul  L.,  Jr. 

Lamml,  Welkko  S. 
Lang,  Harold  F. 
Laurie,  Robert  O. 
Leavitt,  Guy  C. 
Leehey,  Patrick 
LobdeU.  John  H. 
Lovington,  Joseph  A. 
Madson,  Richard  O. 
Marvel,  Robert 
Mayer.  Nicolas  J. 
McCleUan,  Thomas  R. 
Meyer.  Edgar  R. 

COMMANDERS, 

Daniels.  Royce  L. 
Link.  Milton  A. 
Morton.  Emery  L. 
Peach.  William  T.,  m 


Billler.  Donald  A. 
Mitchell,  Forrest  R. 
Mitchell,  John  C. 
Mongogna,  Joseph  B. 
Moore,  Howard  S. 
Moore,  Wlllard  H. 
Moulton,  Bernard  W. 
Mueller.  Gregg 
Newlon,  Arthur  W. 
Nichols.  John  L. 
Oliver,  James  D..  Jr. 
Pardee.  WUliam  McK. 
Parlseau,  Joseph  \. 
Peet,  Raymond  E. 
Phelps,    Richardson, 

Jr. 
Rathbun,  Leon  H.,  Jr. 
Rawls,  JuHan  E. 
Regan,  Robert  F. 
Reh,  Frank  J. 
Rhodes,  Tfibmas  W. 
Riblett,  WiUlam  R. 
Rice,  Eugene  J. 
Riddle,  Meredith  C. 
Ryan,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Sahaj,  Joseph 
Sapplngton,  MerrUl  H. 
Scales,  Harrell  H. 
Scherer,  Lee  R.,  Jr. 
Scott,  David  A. 
Sell,  LesUe  H. 
Sencenbaugh,    Donald 

W. 
Sestak,  Joseph  A. 
Shepherd,  John  T. 
Shor,  Samuel  W.  W. 
Shultz.  John  W..  Jr. 
Sibold.  Arthur  P..  Jr. 
Smith.  Walter  P. 
Spencer.  Howard  J. 
Staley.  David  L..  Jr. 
Stark.  Robert  E. 
Stecher.  Robert  W. 
Sterrett.  David  S. 
Stewart.  Charles  M. 
Stlmac.  Naden  F.  J. 
Stowers.  William  C. 
Strawhom.  Harold 
Strayer,  Louis  M. 
Struble.  Arthur  D..  Jr. 
Symons.  Floyd  M. 
Templeton,  Orion  A. 
Thomas.  Sylvester  A. 
Thome,  Pred  H. 
Toohey.  WiUlam  P. 
Turner,  Humphrey  L. 
Tuttle,  Louis  K.,  Jr. 
Vescovi.  Americo  J. 
Volonte.  Joseph  E. 
Watson.  Richard 
Wharton,  Claude  A.,  Jr. 
White.  Richard  S..  m 
Woodson.  Halford 
Young,  Felix  G.,  Jr. 
Zoeller,  Robert  J. 
Zumwalt,  Elmo  R..  Jr. 

STTPPLT   CORPS 

ToUeson,  Carlos  L. 
Tolson.  Walter  W. 
Warden,  John  L. 


COMMANDERS,  CIVIL  ENGINESX  CORPS 

Davis,  Wendell  G. 
Laughlin,  Richard  A. 
Pickett.  Bryan  S. 

COMMANDER,  DENTAL  CORPS 

Bancroft.  John  A.,  Jr 

COMMANDERS,    MEDICAL    SERVICE   CORPS 

Austin.  Paul  L.  Luckle,  Robert  G. 

Chartler.  Armand  P.  Maddox,  Edgar  J. 
Combs.  Harry  W..  Jr.  Mann,  Charles  P. 
Dreltleln,  WUliam  M.   Qulgley,  Charles  V. 
Elsasser.  Leo  J.  Roepke,  Fred  C. 

Haase.  Edward  P.         Sant.  John 
Hlbdon,  Lawrence  E.     TldweU.  Herman  B. 
Isert,  Lawrence  L.        Westbrook,  Francis  Zi. 
Kelzur,  Marques  E., Jr.   Wltcofskl.  Louie  K. 
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Adams,  Fred  I. 
Adams,  Robert  S. 
Albright.  Edward  H. 
Alolslo,  Veto 
Anderson.  Paul  A. 
Anderson.  Ralph  L. 
A.-matrong.  Sam  "T", 

Jr. 
Arseneault,  Arthur  J.. 

Jr. 
Arthur,  Russell  L. 
Atkins,  Waldo  A. 
Austin.  Kenneth  B. 
Baker,  George  "E" 
Bally,  Walter  L.,  Jr. 
Barnes.  William  P. 
Barr,  Fred 
Beaman,  John  H. 
Bell,  Vernon  V. 
Bennett,  Edgar  T. 
Berude,  John  B. 
Bllkey,  John  H. 
Black.  Arthur  C. 
Blancherl.  Douglas  I. 
Blaschka,  Edward  X. 
Blaylock.  Mabry,  Jr. 
Boerner.  Richard  J. 
BoUenbacher. 

M. 
Bond,  David  L.,  Jr. 
Boston,  Leadore  O. 
Boucree,  James  J. 
Bowen,  John  P. 
Brown.  Fred  W.,  Jr. 
Buck,  Clarence  C,  Jr. 
Butler.  Donald  D. 
Butler,  William  S. 
Cadenas,  Ernest  M.  M. 
Carlenzoll.  Henry 
Carpenter.  Charles  R. 
Carter,  Kenneth 
Childress.  Howard  W. 
Collins,  Henry  D.  M. 
Condor,  Bernard 
Cook.  Herbert  B. 
Corlew.  Jewell  G.,  Jr. 
Corner,  Sheldon  L. 
Coset,  Albert  W. 
Crofoot,  Arthur  S. 
Cross,  Richard  E. 
Dalland.  Carl  A. 
Dampler,  Claude  W. 
Darrow.  Charles  B. 
Dauer,  Frank  H. 
Davidson.  Carl  W. 
Davis.  Carl  M. 
Davis.  Jack  E. 
Davis.  William  D.,  Jr. 
DeOroff.  Armand  L. 
Denkler.  William  A. 
DeTamble,  Paul  A..  Jr 
DeVore,  Ralph  "E",  Jr 
Dillingham,  James  R. 
Dombroskl.  Anthony 
Edmunds,  PrancU  B. 
Bgly.  Donald  D. 
Kvans.  Kenneth  J. 
Evans,  William  A. 
Parrell,  Charles  S. 
Farrell.  Rollo  L..  Jr. 
Fisher,  Robert  E. 
Fisher.  WillU  M. 
Francis.  Leverett  M. 
Oallivan,  James  J. 
Gates,  James  L. 
Gehrlnger,  Edmund 

W..  Jr. 
Oensert,  John  R. 
Gliem.  Philip  C. 
Glore.  WUUam  G. 
Glover.  Theodore  H. 
Godfrey,  Earl  F. 
Goodwin,  Ttwrnaa  P. 
Gossman.  Thomas  J. 
Graham,  Frank  W. 
Gransee.  Wallace  O. 
Green.  Richard 
GriU,  Robtft  W. 
Groom.  Waldo  D. 
Hadaway.  Donald  L. 


coMMAMonw,  um 

Hagedom.  Robert  "L" 
Hallman.  Robert  E. 
Hamilton.  BlUie  C. 
Harper,  William  J. 
Harrison,  Leo  W. 
Harvey,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Haugh,  Edward  McK. 
Hawley,  Btourlce  V. 
Hayes,  James  P. 
Hlnman,  Charles  R. 
Hixon,  Beryl  R. 
Hoffman.  Roy  L. 
Holschuh.  Howard  W. 
Hornsby.  Henry  C. 
Hosier.  Ray  S..  Jr. 
Houck.  Richard 
Huddleston.  Don  R. 
Huddleston.  Woodrow 
Hudson,    William    H., 

Jr. 
Huff,  Ralph  E. 
Ingels.  Roland  T..  Jr. 
Ingrassla.  Robert  P. 
Irwin,  Edward  P. 
Jelesnansky.     Robert 

G. 
Jobe,  James  K. 
Robert Kalas,  Anthony  8..  Jr. 
Karlsven.  George  J. 
Kauth,  John  L..  Jr. 

Kerr.  John  W. 
Kcrsteln.  George  E. 

King,   Patrick   J. 

Klemawecch.  James 

Kllndworth.  Carl  H. 

Knickel,  Elwyn  R. 

Konzer.  Joseph   J. 

Lake,  Robert  H. 

Lrmniers.  Lorin  R. 

Landrum,  Joe  R. 

LaPIante,  Bernard  R. 

Laser,  Perry  A. 

Laubach,    Luther    W. 
S. 

Laughton.  Robert  J. 

Lea.  Malcomb  A. 

Lee.  Donald  E. 

LeFevre,  Adolphe  C. 

Lelb.  Frederick  L. 

Lcland,  Harley  G. 

Lemert.  Russell  C. 

Lennox.  Alexander, 
Jr. 

Ley.  Gerald  M. 

Llcko,  Richard  J. 

Ll.es,  Percy  L. 

Logan,  Robert  T. 

Luka,  Earl 

Lulu,  Michael  T. 

Madson.  Rae  P. 

Manhart.  Raymond  J. 

Mann,  Marion  E. 

Mansfleld,  Samuel  K. 

Matherson,  George  P. 

Mathls,  Travis  A. 

McBaln.  Robert  D. 

McCllntock.  Michael 

McCullough,  William 
F. 

McDonald,  Joseph  F. 

McLean.  William  O. 

McVicker.  Robert  J. 

Meeker,  Eugene  B.  W. 

Mercer,  Ellsworth  O. 

Meredith.  Carl  E. 

Merrick.  John  L. 

Mershon.  William  R. 

Messier,  Albert  C. 

Miller.  Harvey  W. 

Miller.  Onrllle  H. 

Moody.  Frank  O. 

Morgan.  Theodore  P. 

Morris,  Roland  L. 

Murphey,  Samuel  B. 

Mash,  Donald  E. 

Nellson,  Thomas  L. 

Melman.  Jack.  Jr. 

Kewman,  Augustus, 
Jr. 


Nichols.  Ramon  B..  Jr. 
Novak,  Jerome  C. 
Nutt,  Thomas  A  .  Jr. 
Pauls.  Robert  H. 
Penlck.  Robert  E..  Jr. 
Phillips,  Edward  O. 
Phillips,  William  R. 
Pino,  John  A. 
Potts,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Prouhet,  Clement  R. 
Purinton,  David  F. 
Qulnn,  Harry  T.,  Jr. 
Radcllffe.  Roberl.  J. 
Ragon,  George  T. 
Rapacz,  Edwardus 
Ray,  Glenn  E. 
Ray,  Russell  J. 
Rayburn,  Lawrence  M 
Recknor,  Marvlr  W. 
Renaldl.  Richard  R. 
Rlclnak.  Michael  D. 
Rirch,  Hnrry.  Jr. 
RoblDEcn.  Davlci  G. 
Rockoff,  Herbert  R. 

Rogers.  Bernard  L. 

Rooney.  George  M. 

Roes.  John  W. 

Rule.  John  D. 

Rumburg,  Wtllliim  H  , 
Jr. 

Ru.st.  DorvanT. 

Samuels,  Bernard  L. 

Sandldge,  Falvey 
McK,  Jr. 

Scamboe,  Thomas  T. 

Schlude,  FrancU  L. 

Sheppard,  William  L. 

Shults,  Lewis  B. 

Smith,  George  E. 

Smith.  George  H. 

Smith.  Robert  II. 

Snyder,  James  G. 

Sommcr,  Charli  b  A. 

Spahr,  Herman  O. 

Spargo,  James' 

Squire,  Wade  R. 

Stamps,  Bernlct-  G. 

Stecker,  John  P 

LIEUTENANT    COMMANDEKS,    MEDICAL    CORPS 

Bernard.  Donald  P.         Lonergan.  Walter  M. 
Johnson.  Burt  C.  Trummer.  Max  J. 

LIEUTENANT  <X)MMANDEaS,   SUPPLY   COSPS 

Anderson.  Clayton  L.     Gudgeon.  Albert  O. 


Stephens.  Charles  H. 
Stleler.  NorrU  O. 
Stimweiss ,  Andrew  P.. 

Jr. 
Sullivan.  Harry  F. 
Tastsides.  George  T. 
Tate.  James  D. 
Taylor.  Martin  E.    • 
Thomas.  Clarence  E. 
Thomas,  Warren  J. 
Tlernsy,  Glenn  A. 
Tollefscn.  Lelf 
Toole.  Warren  K. 
Turner,  Thomas  J. 
Uncles,  John  F. 
Via.  Kub?rt  L. 
Vininp,  PiCrre  H. 
Vir^nrdt.  Peter  W. 
Walery,  Kenneth  F. 
Wa'.ker.  William  O. 
Walkup.  William  E. 
Warner,  Virgil  W. 
Warton,  David 
Waters,  WiUard  H. 
We.)b.  Charles  W. 
Wc'dig,  Donald  H. 
Welif .  Lionel  E. 
Werd^lman.  Egon  H. 
Werner,  Paul  F. 
West.  Raymond  W. 
Westcott.  Malvern  P. 

Jr. 
Wheleas,  John  C. 
White,  Jackson 
Wiggins,  Thomas  E. 
WlkenhelEer,  Frank  J. 
Wilcox.  Charles  L. 
Wilkes.  Gaylen  L. 
WniU,  Avery  L. 
Wilmarth,  Eugene  M. 
Wilson.  George 
Windley,  Alonzo  R. 
Winter,  Hcmer  A. 
Wise,  John  H. 
Wondergem.  John  M. 
Worrall.  Alton  H.,  Jr. 
Zenner,  Harold  J. 
Zscltvay,  Robert  R. 


Austin,  Charles  B. 
Balcom,  Vaughn  O. 
Batterson,  Robert  E. 
Beckham,  John  J. 
Burns,  Hugh  F.  J. 
Caldwell,  William  F. 
Duncan,  Henry  C. 
Pernas. William M  .Jr., 
Grinstead,  Eugene  A., 
Jr. 


Howell,  Jesse  E. 
Larson.  Phillip  D. 
LilUs,  James  F. 
Matson ,  George  L. 
OLoughlin.  Richard  C. 
Seltzer.  George  8..  Jr. 
Swart.  Philip 
Wagner,  Paul  F. 
Yearick,  William  A. 
Zielinskl,  William  B. 


UEUTENANT    COMMANDIRS,    CHAPLAIN    COKPS 

Capers,  Keen«!  H. 
McMillan.  Robert  C. 
Snelbaker.  James  K. 

LIEUTENANT   COMMANDERS,    CIVIL    ENGINEER 
CORPS 

Abbott.  Allen  W.  Padden.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 

Julian,  James  B.  Rogers,  William  R. 

Mltter,  Wayne  S. 

LIEU  I'EN ANT  COMMANDERS,  DRNTAL  CORPS 

Chap,  Bernard  Englander,  Harold  R. 

Dldlon,  Robert  W.  Lynch,  James  P. 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDERS,  MEDICAL  SKRVICZ 
CORPS 

Anderson,  William  F. 
Baker,  David  H. 
Bennett.  Paul  B. 
Bonnell.  Theodore  V. 
Bruce.  Frank  A, 
Essman,  Frederick  B. 


Mayberry.  Frank  L. 
Pedersen.  Arthur  S. 
Phillippl.  Fred  E. 
Rogers,  Arthur  L. 
Thompson.  Ch&rlee  R. 
Wade,  Daryle  A. 

LICUTKNANT8,  VtXM 

Abbott,  William  B..  ni  Adams.  George  J.,  Jr. 
Ackerman,  Richard  F.  Alexander.  Marvin  O. 
Adair,  Frederick  S.        Alezlch.  Milton  P. 


Allen,  Douglas  A. 
Allen,  Richard  C. 
Allen,  Robert  J. 
Altwegg,  David  M. 
Alvls,  John  G. 
Amor,  Raymond  C. 
Anderson,  Alden  B. 
Anderson,  Paul  L. 
Anderson.  Robert  J. 
Andrews.  Charles  E., 

Ill 
Andrews,  Leon  L. 
Anthony,  David  J. 
Argiro,  Vincent  J. 
Armstrong,  Edward  M. 
Ashley.  William  H. 
Ashman,  Lee  E. 
Atherton,  Robert  F. 
Avallone.  Eugene  M 
Averyt,  Howell  D. 
Ayres.  James  H. 
Backman,  Fred  M. 
Badgett,  John  J. 
Bahm.  John  J. 
Bailey,  Kenneth  R  ,  Jr 
BailUe,  Richard  U. 
Balchunas,  Robert  C. 
Baldrldge,  Louis  D..  Jr 
Ball,  Millard  C. 
Bandurraga,  Thomas, 

Jr. 
Barlteau,  Frederick  J. 
Barker.  Merle  M. 
Barnett,  Gerald  P. 
Barrett,  Gardner  8. 
Barrett,  Roy  F. 
Barron,  William  T. 
Barrow,  Robert  W. 
Batten,  Charles  G. 
Beavers,  Roy  L..  Jr. 
Beecher,  John  D. 
Bender,  Leslie  C  ,  Jr. 
Benton.  Hugh  A. 

Berg.  Richard  C. 
Berndt,  Donald  J. 

Berry,  George  H..  Jr 

Bethke.  Earl  E.,  Jr. 

Bie.-lenweg.  Frederick 
M 

Bingham.  Thomas,  Jr 

Bird,  Charles  S. 

Blxby.  Harry  L..  Jr. 

Blackadar,  Paul  F. 

Blades.  Lawrence  T. 

Blair,  Closkey.  L.,  Jr. 

Blake,  Hairy  R.,  Jr. 

Blandlng.  Robert  L. 

Boles,  Lee  R. 

Boles.  Richard  L. 

Bos,  Roger  C. 

Boschen,  Henry  C,  Jr. 

Bosse,  Joseph  H..  Jr. 

Bouknlf^ht,  Foy  H. 

Boult,  Richard  D.,  Jr. 

Bouvette,  Albert  J. 

Bova.  Robert  J. 

Boyle,  Richard  J. 

Brackett.  Gerald  F. 

BradTord,  Gerald  R. 

Bradshaw,  Brloe  L. 

Brandel.  William  J..  Jr 

Bress,  Allyn 

Bridge.  Daniel  T. 

Brldgham,  Russell  B. 

Brooks.  Walter  A. 

Brown,  Charles  H. 

Brown,  George  W.  M. 

Brown,  Gideon  L..  Jr. 

Brown.  Robert  L. 

Bryla.  Dominic  A. 

Buchanan.  James  W. 

Buck.  Donald  D. 

Buckholts.  Walter  H., 
Jr. 

Bucklin.  Jerald  W. 

Bunyan.  Lawrence  P 


January  12 

Cagney,  Thomas  F. 
Callff .  Tozey  H. 
Callan.  John  F. 
Campbell.  Ronald  A. 
Carlisle,  David  R. 
Carlson,  Howard  L. 
Carter,  Richard  L. 
Carter.  Tandy  W. 
Case,  George  P..  Jr. 
Case,  Richard  W. 
Cassanl,  Henry  L. 
Cassidy.  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Caiidlll.  William  K. 
Caulk,  Robert  F. 
Cave.  John  O. 
Cecil.  Durward  C. 
Chadwlck.  John  R. 
Chambers,  Lawrence 

C 
Chandler.  Albert  N,  Jr. 
Chandler.  Albert  L. 
Charbonneau,    Ueorge 

L. 
Chasse.  Robert  L. 
Cheatham.  Augustus 

B. 
Chereskln.  Howard 
Cherrier.  Herbert  A. 

Chesebrough.  Richard 
Chesky,  James  A. 
Chinn.  Clarence  C 
Chlsum.  Oscar  C. 
Chittenden.  Richard 
M. 

Christie.  FrancU  J. 

Clare.  James  8. 

Clark,  Robert  T. 

Clarke,  Robert  B. 

Clermont.  WUUam  J.. 
Jr. 

Cobb,  Virgil  W. 

Cochrane.  James  H. 

Cody,  William  A. 

Coffman.  Charles  L. 

Coiner.  John  A. 

Cole,  William  P..  Jr. 

Collier,  John  H. 

Collins.  Frank  C.  J^. 

Collins.  Harold  S. 

Combs,  Robert  B. 

Connally.    Robert    F., 
Ill 

Connell.   Lewis  K. 

Connelly.  Robert  B. 

Connors.  Eugene  T. 

Conrey.  Jamet  R. 

Cooke,  Robert  A. 

Corbett.     William     J, 
III 

Corley,  James  W. 

Cornwell,  James  W. 

Corseplus.  Everett  D. 

Coskl.  Bernard  J. 

Costlgan.  Robert  A. 

Cotten,  Thomas  R..  Jr. 

Ck)uncell,  Thomu  8. 

Crawford.  Francis.  J^. 

Cretsinger.   WUbur  B. 

Cross.  Douglas  B. 

Cross.  William  F. 
.  Culpepper.  William  R. 

Cunningham,  Alan  B. 

Cush,  Castmo  J. 

Cywln.  Lawrence 

Dallalre.  Richard  F. 

DalPlan,  Joseph  H. 

Danell.  Paul  W. 

DaF>ogny.  Robert  J. 

DaRodda.  Aldo  J. 

Darren.  Charles  O. 

Darwin.  WUllam  C. 

Davis.  Paul  H.,  Jr. 

Davis.  William  B. 

Dawley.  John  W. 

Deaton,  Paul 

DeMun.  Taylor  K. 


wv...j_...  -.^w,.^^^^  .  .    — .  — t 

Burkemper.  Raymond  Denbigh.  Robert  8.,  JT. 

G.  Desjardln.  John  W. 

Burkhart.  Paul  O.  DeView.  Jooeph  B. 

Burnett ,  John  H.  De WUpelaere,  Curl  It. 

Butler.  Charles  A.  Dletz.  Richard  C. 
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Dimmlck.  David  K. 
Dion,  Laurent  N. 
EKxld.  Charles  A. 
Doggett.  Wilham  K. 
Dolan.  John  F. 
Dorn.  Gerald  W. 
D'Orso,  James  N. 
Drews,  Sheldon 
Dumont,  Sidney  P..  Jr. 
Dunn,  Joseph  F. 
Dussault.  Robert  F. 
Dyer.  George  T.,  Jr. 
Dykers,  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 
Eakle.  Burke  E. 
Eastman,  AUred  C.  Ill 
Ebbert,  Edwin  L. 
Echols,  Kenneth  W. 
Ecklund.  Hugo  L.,  Jr. 
Edmunds,  Philips  H. 
Eggert.  Lowell  F. 
Ekman.  Roger  E. 
Elder,  James  C. 
Filer.  Richard  L. 
Elliott.  Charles  L 
Elliott.  Jack  "B" 
Engel,  Richard  E. 
Engquist.  Gordon  W. 
Enos,  Ralph  L. 
Eshman,  John  R. 
Evans.  La  Verne  E. 
Ewy,  Howard  W. 
Faeasel.  Matthew  W. 
Fakoury,  Ernest  P. 
Farley.  James  W. 
Farrell,  Joseph  A.,  Ill 
Farren,  Merritt  C. 
>arri8.  George  K. 
Fay.  Edward  8. 
Federlco,  Charles  D. 
Feely,  Robert  J. 
Felton.  Kenneth  D. 
Fink.  Edward  R. 
Finn.  Gerard  P  .  Jr. 
Fntts.  Jean  M. 
Fitzpatrlck,  WUllam 

A. 
Fleeman,  Frederick  M. 
Fleming,  Charles  C, 

III 
Flitter.  Wallace  F. 
Fogarty.  Michael  J. 
Ford,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Ford.  Leon  E  .  Jr. 
Foster,  John  F. 
Fox.  Raymond  G. 
Foy,  Edward  W. 
Franklin,  Billy  D. 
Fruchterman.  Richard 

L.  Jr. 
Galr,  Bruce  O. 
Garcia,  Jaime 
Gardner,  Howard  W. 
Gardner,  John  E..  Jr. 
Garland.  Daniel  H. 
Gates,  Harold  R.,  Jr. 
GatJe.OetrgeC. 
Oauthier.  John  O. 
Oehfes.  Francis  C. 
Gent,  Clifton  Q. 
Gibblns.  Gareth  W. 
Gibbons.  Paul  C.  Jr. 
Glllan.  Martin  J..  lU 
GlllcrUt,  Paul  T. 
Glancy.  Thomas  J..  Jr. 
Gleason,  Richard  E. 
Gnadt.  Fredrlc 
Goetschlus.  Forrest  D. 
Goodwin.  Bruce  G. 
Gordon.  David  E. 
Graham,  Bruce  H. 
Grammer,  Frederick 

E ,  Jr. 
Grant,  Richard  T. 
Grappl.  Robert  L. 
Gray,  Gene  P. 
Gray,  Harvey,  Jr. 
Gray,  James  H. 
Gray.  Walter  S.,  HI 
Oreen.  William  C. 
Greenleaf .  Wilbur  S. 
Greff,  Clarence  H.,  Jr. 


Orlffln.  Jack  B. 
Groehn.  Gerhard  C. 
Gross.  Donald  B. 
Grosshuesch,  David  K. 
Gumser,  Dale  L. 
Gumey,  Charles  E..  m 
Baack.  Donald  E. 
Rackett,  Robert  A. 
Hagenslck.  William  H. 
Hahnert.  William  P.. 

Jr. 
Haigh.  Alfred  D..  Jr. 
Haight.  Gardiner  M. 
Hale,  William  T. 
Halff,  John  F. 
Hail.  Thomas  D. 
Hillaron,  John  D. 
H.ilton,  Joseph  H. 
Hiinsen.  Ronald  R. 
Hiinsen,  Whitney 
Horblck.  Donald  L. 
Hiirdesty,  John  F. 
H;irdl8ty.  Huntington 
H.u-p,  Robert  M. 
H  irper,  Roger  W. 
H  irris.  Jack  R. 
Hirrlson,    James    H.. 

Jr. 
H  irsh.  Lolnel  R. 
Hirt.  Richard  L. 
Hirtnett.  Bernard  E., 

Jr. 
H.itcher.  George  M. 
H.ivel.  Edward  F. 
H  iwkins.  Phil  "R*  ' 
H  lyes.  Morris  L. 
H<Klge8,  Ralph  R. 
Hcenan,  Richard  D. 
Heffernam.  George  A. 
Hdgerson.  Warren  A. 
Hulland.  Gerald  H. 
Hi>lme,  Charles  R. 
HenniMon.    Theodore 

P. 
Hess,   Adolph  W.,  Jr. 
Hey.   George   B. 
Hicks.  Harold  P.,  Jr. 
Hicks.   John  W. 
H.cks.  Lawrence  F. 
H:gglnE,    Clinton    K., 

Jr. 
Hlnkley.   Harold  L. 
Hippie.  William   J. 
Hoffman,  Merle  L. 
He  Uandsworth,      Roy 

M. 
Holllck.  Frederick    B. 
Holm  berg.  Lennart  O. 
Holt.  Nell  O. 
Hopper,  Richard  S. 
Home,     Charles     F., 

Ill 
Hvghes,  James  R. 
Hughes,  Wayne  P.,  Jr. 
Hull.  George  T. 
Hunter,   Thomas   H., 

Jr. 
Hurlbut,    Francis    D., 

Jr. 
Ilsemann,       Frederick 

J..  Jr. 
Ingley.  Edmund  W. 
Inman.  Bobby  R. 
Irlandi.  Santo  A. 
Jaburg.  Conrad  J. 
Jackson,       Dempster 

McK. 
Jackson.  Thomas  L. 
Jacob,  Robert  E. 
Jameson.    Henry    C, 

Jr. 
Jayne.  Gordon  H. 
Jenkins,  Robert  N. 
Jewell,  Thomas  A. 
Johansen,  Wayne  A. 
Johnson,  Dale  W. 
Johnson,  Donald  L. 
Johnson,  Donald  M. 
Johnson,  Frederick  C. 
Johnson,  Guy  D. 
Johnson,  Philip  E. 


Johnston,  Maiuice  II., 

Jr. 
Jones,  John  E. 
Jones,  Richard  EL 
Josephson,  Hennlng  C. 
Kaczmarek.  Carl  C. 
Kalakowski.  Joseph  E. 
Karvala,  Curtis  A. 
Keane,  James  P. 
Kearns.  James  T. 
Kebschull,  Herbert  W. 
Kelley,  Byron  C. 
Kelley,  Frederick  W. 
Kelln,  Albert  L. 
Kelsey,  Robert  L. 
Kemble,  Richard  E. 
Kennedy,  Robert  C. 
Kennedy,  Ronald  W. 
Kershaw,  Daniel  J. 
Kidd.  Williams. 
Kiehler,  Frederick  W. 
King.  Charles  W. 
Kinnebrew,  Thomas  R, 
Klrby,  Albert  D. 
Klrscbke,  Ernest  J. 
Kniely,  Joseph  L. 
Knopp,  William  A. 
Knutson,  Wilbert  D. 
Koehler,  Walter  C,  Jr. 
Koehne,  Richard  J. 
Kollman,  Glenn  E. 
Kosmela,  Walter  T. 
Kovarlck,  Frank  L. 
Kraft,  Frederick  W. 
Kraft.  LeRoy  M. 
Kuehner,  Karl  E. 
Kully,  Sheldon  D. 
Kuncas,  John  W. 
Kunze,  Martin  W. 
Lackey,  Harry  A..  II 
Lacy,  Joe  R. 
Lancaster.  Robert  W. 
Larkins,  Burton  J. 
Larsen,  Richard  L. 
Layman,  Lawrence 
Leftwich.  James  McD. 
Lenox.  Glen  W. 
Lester,  Louis  R.,  Jr. 
Leverone,  Robert  M. 
Lewis.  James  T. 
Lighter,  Elbert  D. 
Lindgren,  Paul  W. 
Lloyd,  Frank  B. 
Loberger,  James  C. 
Locke,  Walter  M. 
Lockwood,  Forrest  P. 
Loggan,  Wilfred  J. 
Logner,  Robert  L. 
Loposer,  Avery  K..  Jr. 
Lossing,  Fay  A.,  Jr. 
Louchheim,  William 

S.,  Jr. 
L/Oucks.  John  C. 
Lovell.  James  A.,  Jr. 
Lowom,  John  D. 
Luckett,  Thomas  W. 
Ludwick.  Louis  L. 
Lumsden,  Richard  E. 
Lunt,  Vernon  S. 
MacDonald,  William  P. 
MacKercher,  John  C. 
MacPberson,  John  J. 
Madigan,  James  A. 
Maggay.  Isidoro.  Jr. 
Mains.  Homer  O..  Jr. 
Manara,  Vincent  J.,  Jr. 
Mandley.  Wilfred  J.,  Jr. 
Manfredi.  John  P. 
Mann,  Robert  E. 
Manrlng.  Charles  D. 
Marbott.  Henry  W. 
Marsh.  Lee  S. 
Marshall,  Samuel  R. 
Martin,  Clyde  D..  Jr. 
Martin.  Tyrone  G. 
Martin,  William  R. 
Masslml.  Robert  F. 
Matherson,  Richard 
Mathls,  Thomas  R. 
Mau,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Maveety.  Patrick  J. 


McBaln.  Robert  P. 
McBride.  Frank  W..  Jr. 
McCoIIum,  Arthur  H.. 

Jr. 
McCune,  Joe  D. 
McCutcheon,  Edwin  L. 
McDaniel,  Clarence  L. 
McDonald.  Clyde  D. 
McDonald,  Robert  P. 
McPadden,  Albert  J., 

Jr. 
McGaughy,  Richard  W. 
Mclntyre,  John  J. 
McKee,  Robert  X. 
McLaughlin,  Dean  N. 
McLeod,  Kenneth  M. 
McMillan,  Louis  K.,  Jr. 
McNeely,  James  S. 
McQueen,  Donald  L. 
McWey,  Russell  B. 
Meacham,  James  A. 
Mead.  Theodore  E. 
Meadows,  Okey  I. 
Meardon,  Louis  F. 
Meeks,  Thomas  L. 
Meltzer,  Melvin 
Merrill.  Forest  "J" 
Merritt,  William  E  ,  III 
Meserve,  Charles  L. 
Messina,  Sylvester  C. 
Metcalf .  Louis  E.,  Jr. 
Michaels,  Robert  J. 
Minus,  Paul  L. 
MUler,  James  L. 
Miller,  Kenneth  R. 
Miller,  PhiUip 
Mischke,  Oayland  J. 
Mitchell.  John  R.  C 
Mitchell.  Leland  G. 
Monroe  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Montanaro,    Luciano 

P. 
Montgomery.  Stephen 

C. 
Moody,  Thomas  J. 
Moore,  Arthur  H. 
Moore,  Charles  J. 
Moore,  Ernest  M..  Jr. 
Moore.  Robert  S. 
Moore.  Tommy  C. 
Moore,  Virgil  W..  Jr. 
Morris,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Morris,  Rol>ert  E. 
Morrison,  Royden  U. 
Morrow,  George  P. 
Mounce,  Claude  E. 
Mountford,  Edward  J. 
Mullane.  Thomas  F. 
Muncy,  William  E. 
Murphy.  Douglas  C. 
Murphy.  Ray  D. 
Myers,  Carroll  E. 
Myers,  WUllam  3. 
Naugle.  James  O. 
Nelson,  Frank  C,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Jack  H. 
Nesky,  Anthony,  Jr. 
Newsome,  James  W. 
Newton,  Howard  J.,  Jr. 
Newton.  Robert  B. 
Nolan,  Joseph  D. 
Norman,    Thomas    V., 

Jr. 
Norton.  Earl  W. 
Norton,  Richard  J. 
Nunneley,  James  K. 
O'Brien.  Austin  C,  Jr. 
O'Brien.  Jerome  L. 
O'Brien,  Leo  P. 
O'Connell.  John  F. 
O'ConneU.  James  M. 
O'Connor,    Dennis    E. 

W. 
O'Connor,  John  E. 
Oder.  Howard  W. 
Odman.  William  A. 
O'DonneU,  John  W. 
Ogden.  Howard  "A". 

Jr. 
Ohan,  Harry 


Oldham.  Albert  W. 

O-Leary.  WUllam  E. 

Olson.  James  W. 

Olson.  Thane  N. 

Organ,  James  W. 

Orrik,  Frederick  J..  Jr. 

Orvis,  Peter  H. 

Orzalli.  John  B. 

Pacl,  Lawrence  J. 

Palatini,  Glenn  L. 

Pankratz,  Carl  J. 

Parkhurst,  David  C. 

Parrlsh,  Donald  E. 

Pattee,  Richard  S. 

Patterson,  James  R. 

Paul,  Raymond  E. 

Paul,  Robert  P. 

Payne,  Douglas  W. 

Pearce,  Earl  H. 

Pearson,  Charles  T., 
Jr. 

Pearson.  John  P.,  Jr. 

Peelle.  Morris  A. 

Penney,  William  R. 

Pennypacker,  Wil- 
liam S. 

Pentony,  John  F. 

Peters,  Paul  F. 

Peterson.  Marvin  A. 

Petherlck,  George  L. 

Phibbs,  Kenneth  W. 

Phillips,  LawTence  E. 

Phillips,  Robert  A. 

Pierce,  Ray  E. 

Pierce,  William  H..  Jr. 

PUon,  Jerome  R. 

Ping,  Vernon  "S".  Jr. 

Pinkerton,  Roy  "T" 

Piper,  Harold  L. 

Plrrone,  Anthony  P. 

Plow.  Arthur  E. 

Polatty.  Donald  B. 

Pollak.  Charles  D. 

Pollak.  Morris 

Post,  Robert  E..  Jr. 

Potts,  Raymond  A. 

Pouls.  Michael  C  .  Jr. 

Powell,  John  J. 

Powell.  WUllam  V. 

Powers,  Trent  R. 

Preble,  Russell  A.,  Jr. 

Prezioso,  Ronald 

Prisby.  Donald  E. 

Prosser,  Walter  R. 

Quin,  Clayton  W. 

Qulnn,  Robert  T. 

Rabun,  Floyd  K. 

Rafalowskl,  Joseph  W., 
Jr. 

RainvlUe.  Duane  D. 

Ramsey,  David  G. 

RandaU,  Thomas  R. 

Randolph.  Joseph  L. 

Rankin.  George  M.,  Jr. 

Rapkin.  Jerome 

Rawlins.  John  S. 

Raynes.  Robert  R. 

Rea.  Maurice  W. 

Redlf  er  Andrew  P.,  Ill 

Reed.  Richard  W. 

Reed,  William  H. 

Reeder,  Ralph  J. 

Reeks.  Richard  W. 

Reep,  Harlan  E. 

Renlcky,  E>onald  D. 

Rhodes,  Francis  E.,  Jr. 

Rlcardo.  Benny  J. 

Rice.  James  O. 

Richard.  Jackson  B. 

Richards.  William  D. 

Richards.  WUllam  C. 

Richter.  Patil  E. 

Ricks,  Robert  R. 

Ries,  Allen  L. 

Riley,  Tad  T. 

Riordan,  Edward  J. 

Ritchey,  Donald  D. 

Rivers.  Wendell  B. 

Roane,  Donald  P. 

Roberton,  James  L. 

Roberts,  Charles  T. 


Roberts,  John  A. 
Roberts,  WiUiam  B., 

Jr. 
Roberts.  WUllam  E. 
Robinson.  Donald  W. 
Roby.  Grady  H. 
Rochford.  John  M. 
Rockett.  John  S. 
Rodda,  John  D. 
Rodgers.  Frederick  A. 
Rollins.  James ''J" 
Flossoe,  John  W.  F. 
Rowden,  William  H. 
Rowland,  James  C. 
Rueff,  Eugene  C. 
Sagerholm.  James  A. 
Saunders,  William  H., 

Ill 
Sayers,  Robert  M..  Jr. 
Sealese,  Anthony  C, 

Jr. 
Scarafone.  Ronald 
Schaer,   Oscar 
Scheldler.  WUlard  E. 
Schluter,  Hugo  E. 
Schonenberg,  Hans  P. 
Schroder,  Austin  R. 
Schulze.  Robert  H. 
Schurr,  Thomas  P. 
Scott.  John  H..  Jr. 
Searfus.  WUUam  H. 
Seeger,  Charles  E. 
Seibert,  Clinton  S. 
Selby.  Donald  E. 
Seljos,  Lloyd  T. 
Service,  James  E. 
Settlfl.  Jerry  K. 
Shafer.    Lawrence 
Shaffer,  George  W. 
Sheehan,   WUUam    P.. 

Jr. 
Sheldon.  Robert  E. 
Shellman,     Curtis    B.. 

Jr. 
Sherar,  Robert  C. 
Sherman.  Lee  H. 
Shllllnger,    George    L.. 

Jr. 
Sibert,  George  C. 
Sierer,  Payson  D..  Jr. 
Sigsworth.  David  E. 
Simon,  Philip  C. 
Simons,  Donald  W. 
Sims.   Oelzer  L..  Jr. 
Skyrud.  Jerome  P. 
Smith,  Carol  C,  Jr. 
Smith,  Clifford  R. 
Smith.  Gilbert  E. 
Smith.  Howard  W. 
Smith.  Hugh  T. 
Smith,  James  R. 
Smith.  John  V. 
Smith,  Kenneth  O. 
Smith.  Ordell 
Smith.  Paul  D. 
Smith,  Richard  C. 
Smith.  St.  Clair 
Snyder.  Herbert   J.  V. 
Snyder.  James  M. 
Solterer.  Carl  F. 
Sowinskl,      Stanislaus 

J. 
Span,  WUllam  F. 
Speer.  Richard  T. 
Sperling.  David  J. 
Sprunk,  William,  Jr. 
Squires.  Walter  G..  Jr. 
Stadelaofer.  Robert  R. 
Stalder.  Roy  P..  Jr. 
Stanch,  Harmon  E.  J. 
Stangl.  Richard  J. 
Staple.  David  F. 
Steckbeck.  Francis  J. 
Stein.  Norman  F. 
Stevens,  Ralph  H. 
Stewart,  Gene  R. 
Stlne,  Leon  L.,  Jr. 
Stinner.  Robert  J. 
Stocklmelr.  Dean 
Stout,  Edward  N. 
Stovall,  Walter  W. 
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Straney,  Cbarles  N.        Ward,  John  E. 
Strockblne.  Richard  E.  Warren.  Tommy  H..  Jr 


Strunk.  Arthxir  A 
Stubba,  Robert  C. 
8ugg.  Ross  E. 
Sullivan,  Alfred  B. 
Sullivan,  Edward  T. 
Sullivan.  Francis  L. 
Sullivan.  James  J. 
Salllvan.  Robert  H. 
Bummerfleld,  Edward 

R. 
Bummers,  Howard  P. 
Sumser.  Raymond  J. 
Butherlin,  Benjamin 

T.  W. 
Sylvester,  Gerald  D. 
Talkln,  Philip  S. 
Tate.  Charles  O. 
Taylor,  Clinton  W. 
Taylor,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Jesse  J. 
Tetreault,  Paul  J. 
Thamm,  Tom  B. 
Thlbault,  Leo  A. 
Thlel,  Louis  H.  C,  Jr. 
Tholl,  Jack  C. 
Thomas,  David  H. 
Thomas,  Kenneth  G. 
Thomas,  Robert  P. 
Thomas,  Robert  J. 
Till,  Ernest  A. 
Tlllerson,  Leonard  E. 
Tonseth,  Thomas  H. 

Ill 
Townsend,  John  R. 
Trelber,  Arthur  E. 
Trens.  Mike  J. 
Trimble.  Richard  W. 
Troffer.  George  J..  Jr. 
Turnage,  Robert  L. 
Tuszynskl,  Raymond 

S. 
Tuzo.  Lamar  W. 
Tyson,  Blllle  C. 
Uehllnger,  John  C. 
Upton,  Don  L. 
Vahsen,  George  M. 
Valade,  Larry  G. 
Van  Arsdol.  Robert  A 
Varley,  James  F. 
Verser,  John  K. 
Victor,  Francis  W. 
Vine,  Victor  J. 


Watklns,  Bobby  B. 
Webber,  Gene  D. 
Webster,  Edward  W.  V. 
Welmerskirch,  John  R. 
Welntraub.  Allan  P. 
Welch,  Bernard  W. 
Weller,  Thomas  G.,  Jr. 
Wells,  Lawrence  H. 
Wessman.  Robert  L. 
Wheeler.  Robert  L. 
Whelan.  Edward  C,  Jr. 
White,  Paul  G..  Jr. 
White,  Steven  A. 
Whitley,  Clyde  T. 
Whorton,  William  R. 
Wldder,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Wllbert,  John  P. 
Wilde.  Stanford  R. 
Wiley.  Kenneth  R. 
Wllkins.  Howard  W. 
Wilkinson.  Joseph  B., 

Jr. 
Williams.  Douglas  A. 
Williams.  James  E. 
Williams.  John  T. 
Wllllard.  Bobble  D. 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  Donald  K. 
Wilson,  Edward  W. 
Wilson,  Jack  L. 
Wilson,  James  E..  Jr. 

Wilson.  Robert  R. 

Wimberly.  Tommy  C. 

Winfrey.  John  A..  Jr. 

Winkel,  Raymond  N. 

Winkler,  Richard  C. 

Winters,  Charles  A. 

Wiseman.  Charles  H. 

Wiseman.  Robert  J. 

Withers.  Christopher 

Wolff.  Kenneth  E. 

Woicr.  Kenneth  L. 

Wolff,  William  M.,  Jr. 

Wood.  Thomas  H. 

Woodbury,  Robert  E. 

Woody,  William  R. 

Woolway,  James  E. 

Wright,  Harry  W. 

Wright,  Richard  L. 

Wright.  Ross  W. 

Wulfhorst.  John  K. 

Wyatt,  William  C.  in 


Wadsworth.  Francis  L.  Yamnicky,  John  D. 
Waggoner,  Kenneth  K.  Yetman,  William  R. 


Wakeland,  Max  W. 
Walczak,  Norbert  P. 
Walden,  John  W. 
Walker.  Samuel  B. 
Walker,  William  B. 
Wallace,  Cedrlc  S. 
Wallace.  Robert  J. 
Ward,  Carl  B. 


Yocom.  Ernest 
Young,  John  C. 
Young.  John  W. 
Youngqulst,  John  A. 
Yount,  Tim  B. 
Zacharias,  Jerrold  M. 
Ziblllch.  Michael  A. 
Zvanovec,  Ladimir  J. 


UEtmNANTS,  MEDICAL  COaPS 


Bargatze,  Fred  O. 
Beary.  Franklin  D. 
Bingham.  Elmer  L. 
Botlmer,  Allen  R. 
Daane.  Thomas  A. 
Ellis.  Elgar  P.,  Jr. 

German,  Roy  E. 
Grello,  Fred  W. 
Gross,  James  D. 
Hazan,  Solomon  J. 
Heath,  John  F. 
Helsmg.  Ralph  A. 
Houston,  Harry  R. 
Llnaweaver,  Paul  G., 

Jr. 
Mading,  Russell  F. 
McCarthy,  Thomas  E. 
McGrew,  Clinton  J., 

Jr. 

UrUTKN  AltTS , 

Barrett,  Charles  W. 
Barton,  Mortimer  P., 

Jr. 
Beier,  Frederick  R.,  Jr. 
Benedict,  Joseph  W. 


Calais,  Clifford  A. 
Caliman,  Wayman  O., 

Jr. 
Carr,  Joseph  D. 
Carson,  Donald  K. 
Catanach.  Anthony  H. 
Cavanaugh.  Alfre    G. 
Clevenger,  Raymond  L. 
Crane,  Barrett 
Cuson,  Charles  E. 
Davison,  David  D..  Jr. 
Desroches,  Sylvio  J., 

Jr. 
Dcvlne,  Paul  L. 
DeWlnter,  Rlcharo  E. 


McNitzky,  Adam  A. 
Mullin,  Robert  L. 
Neugebauer.  Marion  K. 
Owen,  David  C. 
Pittell.  Robert  S. 
Seaton,  Lewis  H. 
Selg.  Duane  L. 
Shilling,  Charles  U. 
Sorenson,  Robert  I. 
Thomas,  Robert  C. 
Upton.  Richard  T. 
Walton.  Pred  R. 
Welch.  Cecil  C. 
Wlllcutts,  Morton  D., 

Jr. 
Williams,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Yurick,  Bernards. 


8TIPK.T    COKPa 

Boyle,  John  J. 
Brady,  James  A. 
Brett,  Justin  D. 
Buckman,  Robert  3. 
Burns,  Richard  C. 


Lane,  Henry  L. 
Leavltt,  Jack  B. 
Lesser,  Murray 
Luoto,  Hu^o  M.,  Jr. 
Madeira,  Charles  C. 
Maler.  Raymond  G. 
Margason,  Bernard  I 
Mason.  Albert  G. 
Matthews,  William  W 
Mauer.  Crozler  C. 
Maxwell.  Kenneth  R. 
Miiyer,  William  H. 
McDonald,  Francis  E. 
Meyers.  Walter  T. 
Miller,  Eric  H  .  Jr. 
Moore,  William  J. 


Dickey,  William  Ft. 

Donnelly,  Goodwin,  IllMorrlson,  Qulnn  B 
Drake,  William  D  Nast,  William  E. 

Diikesherer,    Ray  tnondNleder.  John  D 


V. 
Durham.  Graydon 

Jr. 
Eckert,   George  H., 
Edsall,  Van  T. 
Epstein,  Edwin  3., 
Fanelty,  William  C 
Fischer,  Robert  R. 
Flelsher,  Oscar  T. 
Foster,  Robert  W. 
Oalvez,  Richard  M. 
G'.Uesple.JamesA.  Jr. 
Gordon.  John  J 


Oelkers.  Harvey  S. 
M..O'Malley.  John  A..  Jr. 

Parker.  William  W. 
Jr.Parks.  Garnet  R. 

Pearson,  Lloyd  I. 
niPhles?er,  Charles  P. 

Plcht.  George  C. 

PoEt.ik,  John  N. 
Jr. Postlch.  George 

Potter,  David  W. 

Rech.  Henry  J. 

Reynolds,  R'.chard  F. 

Rlddlck.  Eugene  M. 


Goslln.  Thomas  C,  Jr. Rowley,  Allyn  E 


Griffiths.  Donald  J. 
Gudbranson,  Larry  G. 
Guffy,  Wellard  R. 
Hamilton.  Oliver  W., 

Jr. 
Hamilton.  Walter  3. 
Harn.  Robert  L. 
Henderson,  John  3. 
Hopkins,  Jack  W. 
Hulslng,  Don  L. 
Hurt,  Richard  O. 
Jackson,  Arthur  D. 
Jackson,  George  A. 
Jerlch.  Frank  J, 
Jones.  Rial  C. 
Kauder,  Robert 
Kelly.  Robert  C. 
Kibby.  Darrell  M 
Kirch,  Frederick  J. 
Kitko.  John  A. 
Klatt,  Ivan  J. 
Kohl.  Jacob  D. 
Landf  air,  Robert  W. 

LIEUTENANTS, 

Bergeur,  John  P.  X. 
Bevan,  Leroy  A. 
Bontrager,  John  K. 
Carr,  John  F. 
Condlt,  John  C. 
Fay,  Charles  I. 
Ferrerl,  Peter  J. 
Platley,  Tugene  T. 
Frlmenko,  Michael 
Fuller.  William  C. 
Gardner.  Calvin  G. 
Geary.  Joseph  P. 
Hardage.  Owen  A.,  Jr. 
Haroldsen.  George  E. 
Heaney.  Harold  V. 

Heath,  Robert  H. 


LIEtriTNANTS, 

Braswell.  Jack  O. 
Camp,  Donald  O. 
Corderman.  Roy  C  ,  Jr. 
Dowling,  William  P. 

Jr. 
Garnett,  Merrill  S. 
Garza.  Dan  R. 
King.  Max  C. 
Koutrakns,  John 
Lippstreu,  William  W. 
Lommel,  Tennyson  J. 
Mlcka,  Joseph  E. 
Muller,  Henry,  III 
Niccolal,  Edward  P. 
Oliver,  William  K  ,  Jr. 
P.irent,  Clarence  B..  Jr. 
Pllster.  Frederick  G. 
Reld.    Thomas    B      Jr 
Rejeblan.  George  P. 

LIEirrENANTS,    MEDICAL    SERVICE    CO»P« 

Anderson,  Floyd  H..  Jr.   Kolb.  William  H. 

Bean,  William  E. 

Bender,  Urban  J. 

Bennett,  Paul  P..  Jr. 

B'.ackmon,  Edward  H 

Brown,  Staley  W 


Ryan,  William  J. 
Sandrock,  John  E. 
Siukas.  Augustine  G. 
Schriner.  James  A. 
Searles,  Donald  W. 
Short.  Carl  W. 
Smith.  Charles  E. 
Snears.  Laurence 
Btansbury,  George  L., 

Ill 
Stecg,  Elvin  H. 
Tesch,  Donald  A. 
Thomas.  Magnus  R 
Thompson.  Gc.ald  J. 
Trueblood.  Howard  G. 
Vandegriff,  Alvln  L. 
Vlshneskl.  John  S..  Jr. 
Waller.    Edmund     M.. 

Jr. 
Warren,  Richard  D. 
Welsskopf .  William  M. 
York.  William  B..  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

HoUis.  William  P..  Jr. 
Jenkins.  'Tharlea  L. 
Karras.  Nick  S. 
Klckllghter.  Edward 

H. 
Mole.  Robert  L. 
Morgan,  Ralph  O.,  Jr. 
Morrill.  Giles  D. 
O'Brien,  Robert  P. 
Paquln,  William 
Poynter.  William  W. 
Read.  Edward  J. 
Ryan.  Joseph  E. 
Weber.  Chester  R. 
Wicker.  Richard  P.,  Jr. 

Wlnterhoff,  Norman  E. 


LIEUTENANTS,    CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Armatrout,  Merrltt  F. 
Bannister,  William  H. 
Biederman,  Jack  C. 
Clark,  Ray  C. 
Coughlln.  Richard  D. 
Dixon.  OUn  L..  Ill 
Doyle,  Thomas  J. 
Field,  Robert  T. 
Geoly,  Charles 
Green,  Lawrence  J. 
Hall,  John  F. 
Hay.  Erik  K.  F. 
Montgomery,  Austin 

H.  Jr.. 
hfooney,  Malcolm  T. 


Saravla,  Benjamin  L. 
Seltes.  John  H. 
Sutherland.  Andrew 

G. 
Sutley,  Robert  M. 
Thorpe,  Lowell  T. 
Tombarl,  Henry  A. 
Whltehurst,  Marshall 

N.  Jr. 
Williams,  Curtis  R.,  Jr. 
Williams,  Edward  J.. 

Jr. 
Wilson,  William  L. 
Zobel,  WUllam  M. 


DENTAL    COKP8 

Riddle.  WUllam  F. 
Rlegelman,     Theodore 

C. 
Russell,  John  R. 
Schultz.     Chester     J.. 

Jr. 
Shiller,  wmiam  R. 
Smith,  James  S. 
Stewart,  WllUsm  B.. 

Jr. 
Strauss,  PhlUp  W. 
Studdard,  Jerry  M. 
Tabor,  Herbert  A. 
Tugwell,  Howard  S. 
Vermilion.  Newton  L. 
Watklns,     Eugene     A., 

Jr. 
Williams,  Kenneth  8. 
Wilson.  Harrison  P. 


Browne.  Weldon  G 
Cloud,  Joe  W. 
Costa,  John  F. 
D.inlcl.  Harold  E. 
Doucet,  Louis  E. 
Drake.  Wilbur  R. 
EHmore.  Mllford  D. 
Flournoy.  RolUn  H. 
Garver,  Richard  M. 
Gill.  Robert  L. 
Coding,  Hubert  M. 
Green.  Gale  R. 
Green,  WUllam  J.  Jr 
Guinn.  John  W 


Koon.  Robert  L. 

Larson.    Alfhlld    L. 

Leonard.  Russell  D. 

Lewis.  Robert  K. 

Lewis.  Thomas  "W" 
Jr.Lledtke,   Fred   E. 

Lltallen.  Robert  V. 

MacCracken,         Ray- 
mond J. 

Mangham.  Alonco  L„ 
Jr. 

Mayfleld.  Kenneth  D. 

McClendon,  Frank  O.. 
Jr. 

McKay.  Charles  K. 

Meyer.  Robert  E. 

Murphy.  John  S. 

Newman.  Buther  L.,  Jr. 

Oakes.  Harry  A. 


Gutekunst.  Richard  R.  Owen.  Orvllle  K. 


Haggln,  Douglas  E. 
Harris.  Albert  C. 
Honlsh.  Joseph  E. 
Howard.  Wallace  R. 
Huff,  Samuel  L. 
Hughes.  Robert  G. 
Hypes.  Kenton,  Jr. 
Irvln,  Ernest  J 
Johnson.  Cecil  R. 
Johnson,  WUllam  ] 

Jr. 
Jones.  Earmon  R. 
Jordan.  Charles  J. 
Jula.  Paul  N. 
Karrer,  John  L. 
Kirsch.  Jean  P. 


Peppier,  Leonard  A. 
Pike,  WllUam  B. 
Shaffer.  Weller  J. 
Smith.  E>enson  L. 
Tapscott.  Donald  B. 
Tcdford.  Charles  F. 
Thompson.  John  M. 
Verme.    Dominic    A. 
Vise.  Lee  P. 
Walwlck.  Earle  R. 
Welch.  Charles  F. 
Wells.  John  E. 
Wilson.  James  B. 
WyUe,  David  If. 
Young.  Johnny  W. 


LIEUTENANTS,    NURSE    CORPS 


Jordan.  Reba  B. 
Lawrence.  Opal  M. 
McKay.  Bemadette  A. 
Nlelubowlcz.  Ifary  J. 
Parker,  Viola  J. 
Racek,  Marguerite  J. 
Rltchey.  Helen  O. 
Sampson.  Natalie  T. 
Sherman,  Miriam  C. 
Soles.  Hazel  E. 
Btowell.  Ellen  J. 
Trebbe,  Myrtle  F. 
Wilson,  Katherlne 


Ackert.  Mona  L. 
Bove.  Mary  L. 
Chart.  Helen  L. 
Clark.  Charlotte  E. 
Courtrlght,  Barbara  R. 
Cowden,  Elnora  J. 
DeMarco.  Evelyn  M. 
Dinneen.  Florence  R. 
Pine.  Rachel  A. 
Florence,  Mary  E. 
Graves.  Ellen  G. 
Gulllotte,  Emily  E. 

Hedberg.  Alison  N. 
Herlngton,     Virginia 
R. 

The  folfowlng-named  (Naval  Rewrre  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps)  to  be  ensigns  to  the  Una 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law-' 


•Peter  D.  Abbott 
*Neal  E.  Abrams 
•Harrison  B.  Albert 
•Joe  L.  Bell 
•Donald  C.  Boyer 
•Louis  Brenner 
•Francis  M.  Bunyard 
•Michael  J.  CahlU 
•Colin  C.  Campbell 
•Robert  8.  Campbell 
•Newton  T.  Clark,  Jr. 


•Davis  A.  Coppedge 
•Homer  L.  Davis 
•Richard  W.  Deblols 
•Henry  P.  Donald,  Jr. 
•Robert  E.  Downing 
•Terry  C.  Drake 
•Harold  C.  Parley,  *r. 
•Jerry  L.  Finch 
•Jerry  M.  Frank 
•Edward  M.  Fuller  m 
•Curtis  C.  Gunn.  Jr. 


•WUllam  J.  Robens,  Jr. 
•Kenneth  W. 

Rothermel 
•Malvern  K.  Seagren 
•Warren  R.  Solberg 
•Hiarshel  O.  Underbill 
•Richard  J.  Van- 

Gemert 
•WlUlam  L.  Walker 
•Tliomas  L.  Wasmund 
•Steven  A.  WoU 
•John  J.  Wright 
•Frank  Zimmerman 


•"A"  Jackson  HUl 
•Charles  A.  HoUoway 
•Allan  R.  Jenlk 
•William  W.  Klorlg 
•Arthur  H.  Koch,  Jr. 
•James  J.  Kroeter 
•John  H.  Kuhlman  IV 
•Clifford  L.Lanlng 
•John  W.  McLaughlin 
•Charles  R.  Mayer 
•  Hubert  A.  Morgan,  Jr 
•John  R.  Murphy 
•WUllam  E.Owen 
•Charles  A.  Rine 

•William  L.  McLees  (Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps )  to  be  an  easign  In  the  Supply 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor   as    provided   by   law. 

'Kenneth  H.  Relchardt  (clvUlan  college 
graduate)  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy.  subje<t  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided   by  law. 

The  following-named  (Reserve  officers)  to 
be  lieutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


•R6bertM.  Allen 
•Frederick  D.  Beck- 

with 
•Wiley  L  Campbell 
•Philip  H.  Chamber- 
lain 
Eugene  J.  Clarke.  Jr. 
•FhlUp  J.  Dean 
•Charles  P.  Dungar 
•Channlng  L  Ewlng 
•WUllam  J.  Henry 
•Richard  A.  Knecht 


•Dixon  A.  Lee 
Robert  W.  Lukens,  Jr. 
•Paul  E.  Parker 
•James  P.  Ros borough. 

Jr. 
•Richard  B.  Salsltz 
•Victor  G.Schorn 
•  JCihn  W.  Spence 
•Charles  G.Steck 
•John  J.  Stevens 
•Richard  T.  VanOrden 
•Benjamin  B.  White 


•Charles  8.  Lambdln 

The  following -named  (Reserve  officers)  to 
be  permanent  lieutenants  <  junior  grade)  and 
temporary  lieutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
•Christopher  H  Blser  •William  L.  Meehan 
•Frederick  M.  Busch      •Donald  R  Miles 


•John  R.  Corbet t 
•John  W.  Deyton,  Jr. 
•Kenneth  DcW.  Dolan 
•Roy  E.  German 
John  B.  Glbbs 
WllUam  M.  Lukash 
•Francesco  DePaola 


•Rogers.  Roof 
Freuerick  LeR.  Schaef- 

er,  Jr. 
•Arthur  I.  Segaul 
•PaulB.  Welty,  Jr. 
•Irving  V.Wright 
(Reterve  officer)   to  be 


a  lieutenant  commander,  temporary,  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Reserve  officers)  to 
be  lieutenants  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law : 

•Robert  E.  Fields 

•Gordon  K.  French 

•John  A.  McKlnnon,  Jr. 

•Donald  B.  Hall  (Reserve  officer)  to  be  a 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Reserve  officers)  to 
be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior  grade)  and 
temporary  lieutenants  In  the  Dental  Corps  of 

the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

•Lewis  M.  Muldrow 
•JamesP.  Toylas 

The  following-named  (enlisted  personnel. 
V  S.  Navy)  to  be  ensigns  in  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


•Walter  C.  Anderson 
•Lewis  E.  Angelo 
•George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 
•Allen  E.  Bender 
•Charles  R.  Brown 
•Henry  B.  BuUard 
•John  W.  Cannady,  Jlr. 
•Vincent  J.  Celeste 
•Albion  P.  Chlpman 


•Gerald   G.   Comfort. 

8r. 
•James  E.  Corder 
•WUllam  J.  Crodlck 
•James  E.  DeWitt 
■Berger   R.    Klfstrom. 

Jr. 
•Graydon  B.  Fanning 
•Robert  W.  Ginn 


•Richard  C.  Hodges 
•James  P.  HoUlday,  Jr. 
•Theodore  A.  Hussey 
•Eugene  R.  Keller 
•WUllam  U.  King 
•Clifford  V.  Kovarlk 
•Dean  E.  Lakey 
•Malcolm  K.  Law 
•Donald  K.  Livingston 
•Max  N.  Mclntyre 
•Harold  E.  McNair 
•Howard  D.  Madison 


•Joseph  R.  Mulvey 
•Ivan  B.  Owen 
•Francis  J.  Redding 
•William  S.  Richards. 

Jr. 
•Floyd  C.  Scott,  Jr. 
•Albert  F.  Shedlosky 
•Fred  E.  Smith 
•Robert  W.  Smith 
•Troy  L.  Spurgeon 
•Leo  A.  Ustlck 
•Carl  "R"  Waters 


The  following-named  (Reserve  officers)  for 
temporary  or  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  Indicated  In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  es  provided  by 
law: 

The   following-named   for   temporary 
pointment: 

LIEUTENANTS 


ap- 


Donald  K.  Barnes 
Stanley  H.  Block 
Robert  G.  Cooper 
Alan  W.  CrandaU 
Frank  E.  Davis 
Roy  T.  Fell 
Richard  V.  Fox 
Veston  L.  George 
Thomas  D.  Hamrick 
WiUiam  A.  Kearns 
Harry  W.  Kinsley,  Jr. 
William  C.  Lauer 
Lawrence  R.  Lorden 
Theodore  W.  Manduca 
James  D.  Mann 
James  C.  MltcheU 
Lowell  R.Hyers 

LIEUTENANTS     ( 

William  E.  Bailey 
Gerard  E.  Barry 
James  D.  Blnger 
Walter  D.  Bonhag,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Carlson, 
Jr. 

WllUam  C.  Chalmers 
John  P.  Cotsonas 
Jerome  S.  Doubroff 
Charles  E.  Dougherty 
Fredrlc  A.  Dunbar 
John  P.  Fitzgerald 
Dale  G.  Fuller 
Cecil  E.  Garber 
CoUn  P.  Hammon 
David  P.  Hanson 


Arthur  M.  Osborne 
Emll  M.  Paplo 
Robert  P.  Perry 
Dale  A.  Peterson 
Gerald  Saucier 
David  R.  Stefferud 
Thomas  J.  Sullivan 
John  J.  Vlera 
George  H.  E.  Walden 
Robert  E.  Wclgand 
Raymond  E.  Weinig 
John  R.  Wheeler 
Irvln  L.  White 
Clyde  V.  Williams,  Jr. 
Charles  S.  Woods 
James  L.  Yates,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Zapalac 

JUNIOR    GRADE) 

WiUard  D.  Harwood 
William  R.  Hodge 
Sidney  L.  McGulre 
Richard  P.  Macsey 
Matthew  T.  Maxwell 
III 

Leon  R,  Mills 
Phillip  E.  Oppedahl 
Loyd  E.  Pyle 
Barton  L.  Small 
George  W.  Stewart 
Richard  W.  Trent 
Kenneth  A.  Tubbs 
Robert  C.  Turner 
Jackson  A.'Wilson,  Jr. 


The  following-named   for  permanent  ap- 
pointment : 

LXETTTENANTS 

•Robert  P.  Abels  •Robert  H.  Lovelace 

•David  E.  Baarstad  •Howard  T.  McLough- 
•Raymond  O.  Burkem-     Un 

per  •James  A.  Newpher,  Jr. 

•Dorrance  O.  Evans  •George  T.  Pappas 

•Thomas  E.  Galles  •Harold  Stevens 
•Robert  V.  Hirstein 

LIEUTENANTS     (JUNIOR    GRADE) 


•Donald  K.  Barnes 
•Stanley  H.  Block 
•John  T.  Carroll 
•Henry  A.  Coons 
•Robert  G.  Cooper 
•Ross  E.  Cooper 
•Alan  W.  Crandall 
•Frank  E.  Davis 
•Roy  T.  FeU 
•Richard  V.  Tox 
•Veston  L.  George 


•James  D.  Mann 
•James  C.  Mitchell 
•Thomas  J.  Moccla 
•Lowell  R.  Myers 
•Arthur  M.  Osborne 
•EmU  M.  Paplo 
•Rol>ert  P.  Perry 
•Gerald  Saucier 
•Donald  E.  Shultz.  Jr. 
•Richard  W.  P.  Slrch 
•David  R.  Stefferud 


•Charles  A.  Grandjean  •Thomas  J.  SulUvan 
•Thomas  D.  Hamrick     •John  J.  Vlera 


•Michael  W.  Kava- 

naugh 
•William  A.  Kearns 
•Harry  W.  Kinsley,  Jr. 
•Joseph  A.  Kllmek 
•WUllam  C.  Lauer 
•Lawrence  R.  Lorden 
•Samuel  A.  McCaulej 


•George  H.  E.  Walden 
•Robert  E.  Welgand 
•Raymond  E.  Weinig 
•John  R.  Wheeler 
•Irvln  L.  White 
•Clyde  V.  WlUiams,  Jr. 
•Charles  8.  Woods 
•James  L.  Tates,  Jr. 


•Theodore  W.  Manduea^Robert  E.  Zapalac 


KNSICNB 


•WlUard  D.  Harwood 
•William  R.  Hodge 
•Sidney  L.  McGulre 
•Richard  P.  Massey 
•Matthew  T.  MaxweU 

in 

•Leon  R.  Mills 
•PhUUp  E.  Oppedahl 
•Loyd  E.  Pyle 
•Barton  L.  Small 
•George  W.  Stewart 
•Richard  W.  Trent 
•Kenneth  A.  Tubbs 
•Robert  C.  Turner 
•Jackson  A.  Wilson,  Jr. 


•WiUlam  E.  Bailey 
•Gerard  E.  Barry 
•James  D.  Blnger 
•Walter  D.  Bonhag.  Jr. 
•Richard  A.  Carlson, 

Jr. 
•William  C.  Chalmers 
•John  P.  Cotsonas 
•Jerome  S.  Doubroff 
•Charles  E.  Dougherty 
•Fredrlc  A.  Dunbar 
•John  P.  Fitzgerald 
•Dale  G.  Fuller 
•Cecil  E.  Garber 
•Colin  P.  Hammon 
•David  F.  Hanson 

The  following-named  (Reserve  officers)  for 
temporary  or  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  indicated  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

The  following-named  for  temporary  ap- 
Tjointment: 

LIEUTENANTS 

•Joseph  L.  Flores  'Carl  S.  Quinn 

•Joseph  W.  Jernlgan     •Merle  J.  VoUmer 
•Christopher  D.  Martin 

LIEUTENANTS   (JUNIOR  GRADE) 

•Cliarles  V.  Farley  •William  I.  Starrett, 

•Robert  L.  Haase  Jr. 

•Arthur  C.  Melners,       •Jack  L.  Young 

Jr. 

The  following-named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment : 

LIEUTENANTS 

•Arthur  R.  Gustavson 
•Charles  H.  Hergesheimer 

LIEUTENANTS   (JUNIOR  GRADE) 

•Joseph  L.  Flores  •Joseph  J.  Murphy 

•Joseph  W.  Jernlgan      •Carl  S.  Qulnn 
•John  H.  Kunkle  •Merle  J.  VoUmer 

•Jerome  S.  LeMay  •Norbert  V.  Young- 

•Chrlstopher  D.  Martin     blood 

ENSIGNS 


i 


•WiUiam  I.  Starrett. 

Jr. 
•Jack  L.  Young 


•Charles  V.  Farley 
•Robert  L.  Haase 
•Arthur  C.  Melners. 
Jr. 

The  following-named  (Reserve  officers)  for 
temporary  or  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  indicated  in  the  ClvU  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 

The  following-named  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment : 

LIEUTENANTS   (JUNIOR  GRADE) 

•Don  P.  Johnson 
•Joseph  J.  Schiffgens 
•Earl  R.  Seeber,  Jr. 

The  following-named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment : 

LIEUTENANTS   (JUNIOR  GRAOE) 

•Harold  R.  Gillam 
•WUllam  P.  Glover 
•James  B.  Groff 

ENSIGNS 

•Don  P.  Johnscin 

•Joseph  J.  Sh  Iff  gens 

The  following -named  (Reserve  officers)  for 
temporary  or  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  Indicated  In  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  aa 
provided  by  law: 

The  following-named  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment : 

LIE  U  TENANTS 

•Marvin  D.  Baker 
•Joseph  F.  Zemites 

The  following-named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment: 

ULEUTEWANTS  (JX7N10R  GBAOE) 

•Marvin  D.  Baker 
•Joseph  P.  Zemites 
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•Frank  J.  Formeller,  Jr.  (Reserve  officer), 
to  be  a  permanent  ensign  and  a  temporary 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  Medical 
Service  CJorps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quallfl- 
catlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Women  Reserve  of- 
ficers) for  temporary  or  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  Indicated  In  the  Nurse 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

The  following -named  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment : 

LHUTKNANT 

•Catherine  V.  Roberts 

The  following-named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment: 

LEHTTINANTS 

•Dorothy  C.  Kuauss       'Luana  Shepherd 
•Sarah  C  McGlnnlss      'Patricia  J.  Waggoner 
•Margaret  B.  O'Connor 

LIEUTENANTS   (JUNIOR  OKAOB) 

•Isabel  C.  Olawson 

•Catherine  V.  Roberts 

The  following-named  (Women  Reserve  offi- 
cers) for  temporary  or  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  Indicated  In  the  line  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

The  following-named  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment : 

UEUTENANT     (JUNIOR   ORAOB) 

•Barbara  M.  Williams 

The  following-named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment: 

LIEUTENANTS 

•Elizabeth  M.  Barrett  •Phyllis  H.  Moore 
•LolsM.  Byrum  'Geraldlne  A.  Witt 

•Lucille  L.  Connaugh- 
ton 

ENSIGNS 

•Barbara  M.  Williams 

•Henry  L.  Allen  (Reserve  officer)  to  be  a 
permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporary  lieu- 
tenant commander  In  the  line  of  the  Navy 
(special  duty  law),  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•William  C.  Lynch  (Reserve  officer)  to  be  a 
permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  In  the  line  of  the  Navy 
(special  duty  law),  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (enlisted  personnel, 
tJ.  S.  Navy)  to  be  cliief  warrant  officers.  W-2, 
In  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

•William  D.  Bowen 

•Robert  L.  Neth 

•Albert  L.  Ballard,  United  States  Navy  re- 
tired officer,  to  be  a  lieutenant  commander  In 
the  line  of  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
1211. 

•William  A.  Dunn,  United  States  Navy  re- 
tired officer,  to  be  a  captain  In  the  line  of 
the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1211. 

•Mary  K.  Friebe.  United  States  Navy  re- 
tired officer,  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  commander  In 
the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1211. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  avia- 
tors) to  be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  In  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided    by    law : 

Edward  J.  J.  Cichowltz  Wayne  L.  Sophn 
Alfred  S.  Cotton  William  H.  Wlchmann 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  Jr.      Gary  L.  MacQuarrle 
James  E.  GUreath  William  J.  Ptister 

Eric  H.  Schade,  Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  avia- 
tors) to  be  ensigns  in  the  Navy,  subject  to 
quallficatlonB  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Donald  A.  Baker  Douglas  A.  Blank 

Patrick  Ball  John  M.  Boatman 

John  P.  Barr  James  B.  Bradley 


Richard  A.  Brldgwood  William  D.  Munsey 


In  the  Maunv  Co«p* 


William  L.  Coyne 
Robert  Dvorak 
Norman  D.  Elllngson 
William  P.  Franklin 
Lee  E.  Ooewey 
OUn  A.  Gray.  Jr. 
Paul  A.  Hamilton 
John  J.  Herring.  Jr. 
Arvll  A.  Holt 
Donald  N.  Johnson 
Vernon  L,  Jumper 
Adam  Komlsarclk 
Merl  D.  Landmesser 
Bruce  W.  Matson 


Peter  W.  Ogle 
Arthur  M.  Page 
Dan  A.  Pedersen 
James  G.  Plrle 
William  C.  Powell 
Frederick  L.  Raines 
Donald  E.  Sams 
Gary  A.  Scoffleld 
Charles  F.  Sleeman 
Jeremy  D.  Taylor 
James  H.  Thacker 
Forrest  H.  Wood 
Ronald  P.  Wylie 
John  R.  Young 
Leonard  A.  J.  Zagortz 


John  B.  Matthews 
William  C.  J.  Meintzer  E>avld  R.  Ayres 
Dean  R.  Merritt  Lee  H.  Gillan 

Paul  M.  Moore  Rollln  L.  Hill 

Jesf  e  B.  Morris.  Jr.         Phillip  S.  Johnson 
Cornelius  W.  Mullen      Daniel  L.  Strong 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Charles  A.  Baggett 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  for  p)ermanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•Fred  C.  Gould  •Thomas  W.  Thomp- 

•Amos  R.  Reed  son 

•Rex  N.  Rucksdashel     'Dudley  E.  Thomas. 

Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•Hubert  J.  Adams.  Jr.  'Harold  D.  Hicks 

•Gary  W.  Bean  •David  B.  Peterson 

'Lynn  A.  Behymer  'Duane  M.  Sallstrom 

•John  Dickinson  'James  D.  Wray 

The  following-named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

'Edward  A.  Blrzer  'Marvin  E.  Peacock 

•Walter  A.  Jupp 

The  following-named  (Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

'William  Huffcut 

The   following- named   for   permanent    ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In   the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
'Raymond  Paulson 

The  following-named  (platoon  leaders 
class)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
Hoyt  Ammldon.  Jr.  Richard  "T"  Farrell 
Ray  D.  Ammon  Louis  C.  Gapenskl 

Reginald  E.  Armstrong  Joseph  E.  Gardner 
William  R.  Belcher         Robert  W.  Holm 
Leard  B.  Bledsoe.  Jr.       Richard  S.  Horsfall 
William  H.  Branner,  Jr  Robert  E.   Johnson 
Frank  J.  Breth  Charles  W.  Kappelman 

'Edward  C.  Brlnkley     Gordon  W.  Ketser 
Leslie  D.  Burnett  Hugh  W.  Lashlee 

Wade  R.  Byrd  Ralph  E.  Martin 

Francis  X.   Chambers, Eldon  C.  Mayer.   Jr. 

Jr.  Matthew  R.  MUls 

John  E.  Clements,  Jr.  Cecil  D.  O'Bryan 
Eldred  W.  Cllne.  Jr.     Larry  B.  Parker 
Robert  S.  Coatea  James  W.  Rider 

Daniel  B.  Cone  Douglas  P.  Roof 

James  P.  Crowley         Charles  W.  Sampson 
Joseph  J.  De  Diminl- Robert  B.  Savage,  Jr. 

cantanlo  Olen  A.  8«ay.  Jr. 

Albert  K.  Dlzon  n         Frank  L.  Southard 
Dave  O.  Drewelow        Harry  F.  Voss,  Jr. 

•Indicates  ad  Interim  appointment. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  th* 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel : 

(•)  Indicates  ad  interim  appointment  Is* 
sued. 


•Jackson,  Boyd  J. 
•White.  Ruaaell  C. 
•Waller.  Clyde  T. 
•Walsh,  Kenneth  A. 
•Morton.  E>ouglas  K. 
•ClemenU.  Edwin  M. 
•Reld.  William  O. 


•ChurchvlUe.  Francis 

L. 
•Burleson.  Good 
•Swlnson.  James  D. 
•Brown.  James  E. 
•Torbert.  George  W. 
•Giles.  Walter  R. 
•WlUlams.  George  L. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


•Horst.  Henry  W. 
•Miller.  Lester 
•Carlson.  Alfred  G. 
•Herrlck,  Donald  L. 
•Atkinson.  Albert  B. 


Smith.  Jack  A. 
Stubbfl.  Robert  8..  n 
Tuma.  James  W. 
Read.  Benjamin  8. 
Quint.  Frederick  A. 


•Bennison.  William  H.  Canton.  John  8. 
•Kindred.  Lawrence  E.  Olddens.  Richard  M 


'Koetsch.  Julius  F. 
'Messer,  Edward  R. 
'Young,  James  P  .  Jr. 
'Lownds.  David  E. 
•Lo  Prete.  Joseph  E. 
•Cornwell.  Charles  E. 
•Antley.  William  E.. 

Jr. 
•Williams.  Albert  L. 
•Taylor.  Summerfield 

M.  Jr. 
•Autry,  Robert  L. 
•Sheppard,  Prank  J. 
•Wall.  Ray  B. 
•Glngher.  Harold  R. 
•Kersey.  Robert  W. 
'  Augerl,  Roearlo  J. 
'Rotter.  Francis  F. 
'Halbert.  Wallace  M. 
'Foster.  Hardy  E. 
•Moore.  Walter 
'Radlcs.  Emll  J. 
•Plttman.  Howard  T. 
•Rasmussen.  Haakon 

B. 
•Wilcox,  Wilbur  D. 
•Reifel.  Horace  C. 
•King.  George  W. 
•McE>owell.  Dean  N. 
•Kleager.  Frank  C. 


Hall.  Reverdy  M. 
Frls.  Edward  8. 
Perslnger.  Harry  B..  Jr. 
Dlllow,  Rex  O. 
Balrd.  Robert 
Lang.  Frank  C. 
McNlel.  Monroe  B. 
Rleder.  Glenn  L. 
Moos,  Kenneth  L. 
Williams.  Walter  L. 
Earney.  William  R. 
Sturdevan.  Garth  K. 
Melby.  William  B. 
Streeter,  William  M. 
Ord.  James  B..  Jr. 
Keown,  Lyman  B. 
McKlever.  Charles  P. 
Kerr.  William  A. 
Harney.  John  B. 
Wegley.  Don  B. 
Velgel.  Lester  B. 
Cresap,  Charles  C. 
Corley,  Clarence  ■.,  Jr. 
Kleber.  Victor  A.,  Jr. 
Whitescarver,  Kenneth 

T.  Jr. 
Glenn,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Barl  W. 
Marker.  Rowland  B. 
Swenson,  Lester  V. 


'MacDonnell.Dermott  Lynch.  Robert  J..  JT. 


H. 
•Cook,  Edward 
•Mehaffey.  Harold  N. 
'Johnson.  Victor  M. 
'Ross.  George  O. 
•Beasley.  Clarence  B. 
•Prey.Leroy  T. 
•Nelson,  Kenneth  B. 
•Guy.  Charles  B. 
•Winchester.  Eugene 

H. 
Legan,  Stanley  P 
Morgan.  Henry  H. 
Saxon.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Rozler.  William  R. 
Jones.  Mark 
Peebles,  Robert  R. 
Holt.  William  R. 


Armstrong,  Victor  A. 
La  Mar.  Robert  L. 
Mosca.  Herbert  P.,  Jr. 
Humphreys.  Zaphaney 

O. 
Lewis,  George  P. 
Mack.  WUUam  B. 
Burt.  Edward  B. 
Bryant.  George  M. 
Km  Us,  Arnold  L. 
Soderberg,  Ralph  A. 
Fredrick,  Charles  D. 
Harper,  James  A. 
Linden.  Carl  W. 
Burnham.  Thomas  J. 
Nowadnlck,  WUUam  R. 
Roes,  Thomas  J. 
Barnett.  John  B. 


Schmidt.  George  C,  Jr.  Troy.  Harland  B. 
Pearson.  John  A.  BJorson,  Richard  A. 

Davis.  Raymond  N. 

The  following-named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•Hale.  Mary  J. 

The  foUowing-named  officers  at  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major: 


•Ragsdale.  Evleo 
•Bath.  Lynn  E. 
•Hendry.  James  B. 
•May.  Charles  H. 
•Kay.  WUlls  U 
•Davis.  Paul  L. 
•Anthony,  Robert  J. 
"Closson.  Robert  E 
•Ely.  Richard  O. 


•Dawes.  Henry  T. 
•Buckley,  Roger  D. 
•Boze,  Robert  E. 
•Dwlgglns,  William  M. 
•Cantrell,  Herbert  Q. 
•Self.  John  L. 
•McNabb.  Herbert  B. 
L.  •Moore.  Derllas  A. 
•Fellner.  William 


•Neal.  Ralph  B. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
tlierefor  as  provided  by  law: 


•Selblllan.  Robert  C. 
•Shepherd.  George  E. 
•Hermes.  JackM. 
•Cunllfle.  Bruce  F. 
•Kronberg.  William  A. 
Smith.  Louie  J. 
•Keiley.  David  D..  Jr. 
•Eddy.  Rodger  I. 
•Newton.  Mlr.ard  P., 
Jr. 


•Baxter.  John  E. 
•Campbell.  WlUlam  W. 
'Gustafson.  Warren  H. 
•Holdrldge.  Forrest  B. 
'Trowbridge.  Clyde  A. 
•Libbln.  Eugene  L. 
•Adair.  James  T..  Jr. 
•Knapp.  Glenn  L.,  Jr. 
•Hayden.  DaleL. 
•McNussen.  NedE. 


•Williams,  Kenneth  C.  'Bahner.  Robert  H. 
•Degernes,  Mayhlon       'Osserman,  Stanley  J. 

L..  Jr.  'Cory.  Orle  E. 

•Glasgow,  Joseph  M.      'Geddes.  David  G. 
'Strauley.  Wesley  E.       'Howie.  William  O. 
'Hetrlck.  Lawrence  W.  '  Shortsleeves,    Vernon 
'McCarthy.  R.  Michael     C. 


'Gibson.  Tom  L. 
'McClure.Mack  R. 
'Eason,  Raymond  S. 
•Salvo,  Victor  A..  Jr. 
•Heyer,  Wallace  A. 
•Allen,  Merle  W. 
•Jenkins.  Morris  N. 
•Mason.  Ronald  A. 
•Zimmerman.  CuUen 

C. 
•Winter.  Robert  M 
•Balzer,  George  T. 
•Roe.  Patrick  C. 
•Brown.  Dale  L. 
•Wayerski.  Joseph  R.. 

Jr. 
•Andersen.  Frank  R. 
•Tlef .  Francis  W, 
'Cooney.  OrvllleD. 
'Yerger.  WUUam  P. 
'McAUnn.  John  H.  P. 
'Kagan.  »ohn  J. 
•Benson.  Carl  H. 
•Johnson.  Brooks.  Jr. 
•Brown.  John  H. 
'Bradley.  Bobble  B. 
•Atkinson.  Harry  E. 
'Greenstone.  John  R. 
'Holmes.  Page  H. 
'Hubbe.  Howard  L. 
•Rice.  Keith  M. 
'Glenka.  JohnM. 
•Bowen.  VlrgUG. 
•Winters.  James  E. 
•Finney.  Henry  P. 
'Doster.  Grover  C,  Jr. 
•Prater,  William  T. 
•Cole.  Doyle  H. 
•John,  Edward  S. 
'Siegfried 

Sr. 
'Hoffman,  Robert  C. 
•Polmar.  Jesse  G. 
•Enc;esser.  Robert  B. 
•Volney.  Frank.  Jr. 
•Helm.  Wallace  H. 
•Cortreau.  Gerald  S. 


•Pegues.  Dock  H. 

•Glesel.  Joseph  R. 

•Valentine,  Ira  S.,  Jr. 

•Butler.  John  K. 

•Johnson.  Charlie  P. 

•Cicala.  George 

•Robinson,  Frank  C, 
Jr. 

'Fuller,. George  E. 

'Williams.  Estas  L. 

•Cutler.  Jesse  T. 

•Vamosl.  Joseph  S. 

•Cole,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 

•Heacox.  William  J. 

•Milless.  Elmer  W. 

•Martin.  Robert  L.,  Jr. 

•Dyer,  Charles  A. 

•Cowie.  William  K. 

•McCluskey.  William 
T. 

'Baughman.  Prentiss 
H. 

•Bott.  William  J. 

•Blckley.  Roy  W. 

•Mauvery.  George  J. 

•Troxler.  George  W. 

•Freudenberger.  Victor 
D. 

'McGarry.  James  P. 

'Schoenberger,  Leon- 
ard 

•Palmer,  Charles  W. 

•Fowler.  Charles  C. 

'Larghey,  Peter  J. 

'Osterhoudt.  Peter  O. 

•D'Alesandro.  Louis  W. 

•Kelly.  Hercules  R.,  Jr. 

Vogt,  Timothy  S. 


Smith,  George  W. 
WUUam  G.,SkvarU.  Warren  J. 

Gunning.  Thomas  I. 
Taft.  T.«onard  C. 
Altekruse,  Ernest  B. 
Kapetan,  Nick  J. 
MacLean,  James  H. 
Ashley,  Maurice  C, 
Taylor,  Robert  W. 


Jr. 


•Oilman,  George  L..  Jr.Needham,  Robert  C. 
•Schneider.  Arthur  C.  Jackson,    Mallett    C, 
•Reynolds.  Thomas  H..     Jr. 


Parks.  Fred  L. 
Knowles,  Harold  R. 
•Dowdy,  Robert  B. 
*Rlle7.  Leon  0. 


*Iungerleh.  Steran 
•Lindfelt.  Haldon  B. 
Grant,  Barley  L. 
*CanBonlerl.  Jack  V. 


Jr. 
•Blaydes.AqulUaM. 
•Lundln,  Herbert  V. 
'Mooney,  Thomas  O. 
•Elliott,  Thomas  M. 
•Seaman,  James  B. 
'Rabe.  Leroy  D. 
•Gardiner,  Joseph    C 

Jr. 


Miller,  John  H. 
Nolan,  Harry  J. 
Peard.  Roger  W.,  Jr. 
Sherman,  Warren  G. 
Wentworth,  WUliaxn 
Johnson,  John  M.,  JT. 
Barrle,    Raymond    Lb, 

Jr. 
Maiden,  Robert  F. 


Francis,  Richard  H. 
Saunders,  William  F., 

Jr. 
Brown,  Ralph  H. 
Relssner,  Pierre  D.,  3t. 
Tubbs,  Henry  W..  Jr. 
Dawe.  Harold  L..  Jr. 
Kennlngton,     Charles 

R..  Jr. 
Schlweck,  Kenneth  W. 
HaU.  Wayne  L. 
McElroy,  Robert  L. 
Lubka,  Basile 
Sturgell.  Charles  B. 
Jones,  Charles  M.  C, 

Jr. 
Hunt,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
Gober,  James  R. 
Hatch,  Harold  A. 
Sparks.  William  F. 
White.  Thomas  B..  Jr. 
Roberts.  Dwight  E. 
Brlden.  Derrell  C. 
Parsons.  Tom  D. 
Hay  ward,  George  E. 
Henzel.  Hans  W. 
Sheppe.  Richard  W. 
LlndeU,  Alan  M. 
Deen.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Conroy.  John  F. 
Merrill,  WUlard  D. 
Taylor.  Joseph  Z. 
Hoover.  Miles  M..  Jr. 
Scruggs,  Robert  L. 
Turner.  Kenneth  E. 
Rlngwood.  Thomas  E. 

Jr. 
Gore.  Francis  A..  Jr. 
\,llson.  James  S. 
Speckart,  Eugene  O. 
Devlne,  Lewis  H. 
West.  Richard  H. 
Opf ar.  Charles  H.,  Jr. 


KlUeen.  Calhoun  J. 
Lockhart.  Robert  L. 
Schled.  John  P. 
Heppert.  John  R. 
Rlegert.  Theophll  P. 
Troen.  Luther  G. 
Gagne.  Walter  A.,  Jr. 
Cook,  Andrew  B. 
Belden,  John  G. 
Bassett,     William     D., 

Jr. 
Commlskey,  Henry  A., 

St. 
Carvel.  Ivil  L. 
Anderson.  TUton  A. 
Snipes.  Thomas  G. 
Fay.  Charles  D. 
Woods.  Harry  D. 
Haynes.  George  A.  P. 
Beard,  Wendell  O. 
Whiting.  Charles  S. 
Lawrence,  r    ndlett  T. 
Jarman,  Charles  V. 
Englehart.  Samuel  E. 
Wall.TheodreR. 
Waller,  Littleton  W.  T., 

II 
Merritt,  Max  A 
Townsend.  Jack  E. 
Karukln.  E>avld  S. 
Ogllvle.  Bruce  C. 
Musgrove,  Edgar  F. 
Faggerty.  John  W.,  TO. 
MUler.  Richard  R. 
Eyer.  Clyde  L. 
.  Harris.  Allen  S. 
Magness.  Byron  L. 
Barton.  Robert  J. 
McCarthy.  John  F.,  Jr. 
Grabowsky.  Fred 
Smith,  Albert  C,  Jr. 
Dickson.  John  R. 
Peterson.  WUlard  S. 


The  following-named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

'Lucas.  Essie  M. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Arnold.  Ray  W. 
'Harris,  James  B..  Jr. 
'Gordon,  Able 
Stewart.  Jimmle  L. 
'Cappeletto.  Nicholas 
Gamer,  George  M. 
Godenlus,  Walter  E.  G. 
Simmons.  Bernard  P. 
'Arceneaux,  Ewell  J. 
'Newman.  Jack  W. 
Lee.  Joseph  L. 
'Long.  Guy  M..  Sr. 
Amick.  Donald  D. 
•Lajrman,  Daniel  F. 
•Graham.  James  H. 
'Fltzslmmons,  Ray- 
mond F. 
Werder.  Robert  J. 


Anderson.  James  L. 
•Baker.  Jesse  G. 
'FuUln wider.  John  A. 
Luttge.  WUUam  O. 
•Skinner,  Richard  F. 
•Oldley.  Ross  E. 
Dubois.  John  H. 
•Hammons,  Elvis  O. 
•  Grebe  nsteln.  Edward 

E..  Jr. 
•Parker.  Roy  I. 
•Rldgway.  George  A. 
Day.  Leslie  P. 
'Ratigan.  James  W. 
•Matson.  Kenneth  S. 
White.  John  L. 
Vuckovlch.  Joe 
•Baker.  Thomas 


Palonls.  Anthony  J.,  Jr.  •Mullen,  Joseph  E.,  Jr. 

The  following -named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


•Barberl,  John  M. 
•Belt,  James  L. 
•Beaver,  Jimmy  C. 
Barrer,  William  S.,  Jr. 
•Wledhahn,  Warren 

H.,  Jr. 
•Martin.  Charles  A. 
•Vlera.  Daniel  J. 
•Schlotshauer. 

WlUlam  P. 
•Ferry,  Richard  T. 
•De  La  Torre.  George 

F. 
•Howard,  John  O. 


•Terrell,  Daniel  E.,  Jr. 
•Joyner,  WUUam  K. 
•McLaughlin,  Richard 

B. 
•Shepherd,  John  A. 
Murphy,  James  L. 
•Schmidt,  Laveen  D. 
•Damone,  WiUiam  P. 
•Oarvey,  WlUiam  F., 

Jr. 
•Vochatser,  Charles  D. 
•Marting.  Henry  A. 
•Babskl,  Bruce  8. 
•  JerreU.  James  D. 


•Fischer.  Robert  W.      Snyder,  Robert  L. 
•Tyson.  Charles  J..  Ill  Ledet.  Rodney  H. 


•Cooper.  Robert  M. 
'Brackett,  Richard  C. 
•Rocha,  Thomas.  Jr, 
•Colbert,  Arthur  B. 
Stlce,  Ray  B. 
•Pry,  Robert  L. 
•Mllllgan,  James  F. 
•Fortle.  Ralph 
'Dewell.  Jack  L. 
•Brause,  Bernard  B., 

Jr. 
•Chaney,  Guy  R. 
•Poster,  Roger  D. 
•Wheelock.  Richard  J. 
•Cretney.  Warren  G. 
•Jackson,  Harold  L., 


'Reislnger,  Frederick 

J. 
•Mundell,  Wilbur  L. 
•Glubllato,  John  J. 
•Wojclk,  Donald 
'Lang,  Richard  H. 
'Schaefer,  Donald  A. 
'Mayfleld,  Joseph  F., 

Jr. 
Larson.  Eddls  R. 
•Hughes.  Ralph  L. 
•Daniels.  Claude  M. 
'Wilcox,  Kenneth  H. 
•Warner.  James  W. 
'Moore.  Thomas  R. 
'McCarthy.  John  J. 
•Crelghton.  Robert  W. 


Jr. 

•MartlnelU.  Joseph  W.  Hanson.  Robert  D 
•Kutchmarek.  Jene  R.  Farley.  Bob  W. 
'Aichroth.  Donald  T. 
'Andresen.  James  V. 
'Ernst,  Vincent  M.,  Jr. 
'Lee.  Richard  P. 
•Meade,  John  E. 
•Blakeman,  Wyman  U 
•Stewart,  Ray  N. 


•Brandon.  Virgil  B. 
•Beaver,  Carl  J. 
'Hubner,  John 
•Warn.  Lloyd  K. 
•Jefferson.  Thomas  K. 
•Lavelle.  John  B-. 
•Mlcheels,  Herman  M. 
•Wright,  Prank  H. 
•Shea.  Spwed  P. 
•Kron,  Ronald  W. 


Beckman,  Kent  M. 
'Waunch.  Donald  S. 
'Garrison,  Marvin  T., 

Jr. 
'  Peter ka.  Bert  W. 
'Summers,  Bennle  W. 
•Glllon.  Robert  A. 
•Relchert.  John  P. 
•Forbes,  David  T..  Jr. 
Markwltz,  Leonard  R. 
'Buell,  Dickinson 
•Helm,  Donald  C. 
•Wells.  James  A..  Jr. 
•Gowdy,  Richard  J. 
•  Jorgenson.  Conrad  A. 
'Hertberg,  Edwcutl  C. 
•Toyeas,  George  E. 
•Herther.  Herbert  M. 


•Overturf.  Charles  D. 
•Svoboda.  Theodore  D.'Clayson.  Holly 
•McDonald.  Oliver  G.    Gallagher.  Gerald  F. 
'Johnson.Vlctor  J.,  Jr.*Mura,  Michael 
•Prather,  James  E..  Jr.  'Sypnlewskl,  WUUam 


Telchmann.  David  A. 
'LataU,  Raymond  F. 
'McBride,  James  P. 
•Peck.  Matthew  B..  Jr. 
•Morlarty.  James  M. 
Sherman.  James  R. 
•Redman,  Carroll  G. 
•Gebsen,  Clarence  U. 
•McCaughey,  Douglas 

A.,    Jr. 
Gascolgne.  Donald  G. 
•D'Angelo,  Samuel  E., 

Ill 
•Lelpold,  Robert  D. 
•LoveU,  Earl  F. 
'MacDonald,  George 

N. 
•Ross.  WUUam  H..  Jr. 
•Brown.  Rangeley  A. 
•Keck,  Louis  K. 
•Taylor,  Hosea  E.,  Jr. 
•Berber,  John  A. 
'Patterson,  Frederick 

D..  Jr. 
•Black,  Charles  H. 
'Edwards.  Raymond 

W. 
•Maroeek.  Joseph  R. 
'Collier.  James  G. 
'Ladd,  Bobby  T. 
'BelU.  RoyL. 
'Coombe.  Donald  E. 
'Block.  WlUlam  E. 
'Miller.  Clarence  B., 

Jr. 
^Hubbard.  WUUam  D. 
•Glpson,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
•Williams,  Donald  O. 
•Knowles,  Charles  H. 
•Doser,  Joseph  O. 


•Donnelly.  Joseph  A. 
Van  Manen,  Charles 

M. 
'Fillmore.  Walter  D. 
'Boalch,  Dennis  F. 
•Jaross,  James 
•Cummins,  Billy  B. 
'Wise,  Robert  C. 
Bishop.  Daniel  O. 
•Saxton,  Patrick  J. 
•Grattan.  Roland  N. 
Hedrlck,  Joseph  C. 
'Bridges,  Robert  L. 
•  Dlnnage,  Merritt  W. 
'Smith,  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
•Murphy,  Dennis  J. 
Hopkins,  Joseph  E. 
'Hasklns.  Jack 
•McGulre.  William  D, 
Gardner.  Grady  V. 
•Prey,  Francis  X. 
•Cochran.  James 

R.  W. 
•Martin,  Gene  H. 
•CoUlns,  John  J. 
•Stapleton,  Cleo  P., 

Jr. 
•Redelfs,  John  E. 
•Archtwid,  John  C. 
'Earles,  Marcle  J. 
'Keller,  Donald  E. 
'Qulgley,  Richard  B. 
•Turner.  Leon  B. 
•Rlney,  Francis 
•Rltts.  Robert  O. 
•MuUen.  Paul  X. 
•Andrews,  Roi  E. 
•Pierce.  Edward  R. 
•Fuetterer,  Paul  W. 
'Cote,  Normand  A. 
•Stark,  Alfred  E. 


•Tlmmons,  Dwight  R..  .chlnner,  John  W 


Jr 

•Shirley,  Joe  W. 
•Carson,  William  O 

Jr. 
•Reese,  ClifTord  E. 
•Oereng.  Chester  P. 


•Deutachlander.  Her- 
man C. 

•Crowley.  James  A. 

•Ledbetter.  Walter  R., 
Jr. 

•Roder,  Henry  W. 
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•Jones,  Thomas  W. 
*Beacn,  Rlcbard  J. 
•Ritcliie,  Blcliard  O. 
•Begnaud,  Pierre  H. 
•Collins,  Jack  R. 
Buf^chhaus,  Krnest  W. 
•  Weatoerford,  Kdwln 

G. 
•Dustos,  Robert  O. 
Rvan.  Patrick  J. 
•Kent,  Gary  D. 
•Dewey,  Henry  C. 
•De  Laughter,  Carl 

W..  Jr. 
•Burt,  Wayne  P 
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•Tetter,  MUes  M. 
•Saylor,  William  D. 
•Radzavage,  Robert 
O. 

•DlUow.  Walter  R. 
•Cornish,  John  F..  Jr. 
•Sackett,  William  H. 
•Craln,  Morris  W. 
•Fellows,  Warner  H. 
•Eversole,  Charles  W. 
•Proctor,  Ralph  D. 
•Todd,  Larrance  M. 
•Bomar,  Oliver  B.,  Jr. 
•Colangelo,  Nicholas 
•Seal,  Robert  E. 


•Armstrong 


•Gasp'arlne,  Louis,  Jr.  •Fobs.  Lee  D 
•McDonnell.  Gerald  F.  •Stendahl,  Walter  R.. 

!!•  Jr. 

Richard    •Harwell.  Robert  W. 

,  •Clewes.  John  E. 

•Rosenthal,  Joseph  3.  •Borders,  Ro^rt  E 
•Goller,  Winston  O.  .      ~  " 

•Godby,  Lawrence  J. 
•Carroll.  Daniel  I. 
•Sergey,  Hugh  W. 
•Draayer,  Lloyd  J. 
•Yeam,  Arden  W. 
•Rhymer,  Roy  H. 
•Shirk,  Robert  J. 
•Altman,  Jesse  L.,  Jr. 
Ooodspeed,  James  F. 
•Mullins,  Joseph  F., 

Jr. 
'Fraser.  Ronald  L. 
•Stephens,  Arthur  C, 


•Davenport.  Travis  E. 
•Drake,  Paul  L. 
•Dunn,  Russell  M.,  Jr. 
•Foley,  Ronald  G. 
•Chapman.  Charles  T. 
•Wleland,  Richard  A. 
•Craig.  AlvlnL. 
•Hawley.  Robert  R. 
•Medina.  Thomas  J. 
•Elliott.  John  R. 
•Rlddell,  William  R.. 

Jr. 
•Norton.  Jerome  L. 
•Blanc,  Richard  J. 
•Bond.  Henry  J. 


Jr.  -        _,  - 

•McKenna,  George  X.  •Murphy,  Edmond  J 

•Waskowski.  Bernard   •Lottsleldt.  Peter  P. 

•Flaherty.  William  C. 

•Gregory,  Wayne  T. 

•MacBeth,  Farqunar 

•Daugherty,  Ben  D. 

•Connelly.  Joseph  W. 

Jr. 
•Ryder,  James  N. 
•Campbell,  George  C. 
•Muffl.  Domenlck 
•Rubrecht,  William 

W. 
•McVltty,  Albert  A. 
•Dyson,  Frederick  W. 
•Grovdr,  Ronald  G. 
•Chauvln,  Junior  E. 
Cress,  Herbert  W. 
•Rtoughan.  William  L. 
•Wacklln.  Elmer  F.. 

Jr. 
•Baggett,  John  C,  Jr. 
•Bust'.n.  Joe  C. 
Redmond,  James  E. 
•Mealhouse,  Richard 

R. 
•Kennlcutt,  Orlls  E. 
•Bunch.  William  J. 
•Schlavone.  Ralph  L. 
•Van  Note,  Duane  R. 
•Juranclch,  Joe  M. 
•Colt,  Francis  E. 
•Moffltt.  Forrest  L. 
•Barger,  Ronald  M. 
•Dlcfcoon.  Edwin  L. 
•Haley.  Emmett  R. 
•Tobln,  Prank  T. 


•  Herndon.  John  W. 
•B.own,  Thomas  L. 
•Hamilton.  Carl  W. 
•Duggan,  Elmer  F. 
•Simmons.  Jack  B. 
•Anderson,  Morris  S. 
•Blevins.  Richard  C. 
•Fenstermacher,  Den- 
ton S. 
•Roesch.  Jack  E. 
•Drlggers,  William  E. 
•Durham,  James  P. 
•Burke,  Brian  T. 
•Dunn,  John  D. 
•Hardin,  Ralph  N. 

Fogo,  Wallace  E. 
•Labas,  Raymond 
•Voss,  Bethel  A. 
•Holler,  Ralph  B. 
•Lewis,  Marlon  E. 
•Chandler,  James  D. 
•Rocha,  Anthony  V. 
•Robinson.  Charley 
•Pierce,  James  D. 
•Boozman,  Paul  G. 
•Furstenberg,  Law- 
rence 
•Rowe,  Donald  L. 

Snider.  Howard  L. 
•Charlton,  Albert  K. 
•Smith,  Donald  O. 

Webb,  John  H.,  Jr. 
•Prather,  Richard  L. 
•Holland,  John  E. 
•Boso,  Kinsman  G. 


•Emerson,  Sheldon  M.  •Chaput,  Roger  U 


•Egan.  MartlnJ.,  Jr. 
•Harrison.  Jerry  M. 
•Peterson,  Perry  M. 
•Lyttle,  Dan  J.  C. 
•Henderson,  Ted  B. 
•Murray.  Max  D. 
•MacPberson,  Robert 

T. 
-  Jones,  Vaughn  A. 
•Williams,  Clifton  C. 

Jr. 
•Townsend.  Thomas  A 


Fogt,   Don  R. 
•Bressler,  Alexander 

L..  Jr. 
•Kulak,  Raymond 
•Forhan,  James  P. 
•Slmutls,  Frank  W. 
•Black.  John  R. 
•Jackson,  Bobby  J. 
•Nutter,  Edward  L., 

Jr. 
•Thompson,  Milton  O, 
•Reld,  Robert  D. 
•Bergstrom,  Carl  P., 


•Dean.  Clyde  D. 
•Carr,  Gerald  P. 
•McKlnstry,  William  K 
•Hallam.  William  J. 

Casada.  Howard  O..  Jr 
•Sanford.  Glen 
•Self,  William  R. 

Bradshaw,  Harvey  D. 
•  Kir  by,  Robert  W. 
•Hess,  David  L. 
•Stephens.  Wlllard  M. 
•Jones,  Paul  R.,  Jr. 
•Slepicka.  Alois  A. 
•Spencer,  Noel  W..  Jr. 


Jr. 
•Anderson.  Arthiir  R..  'Barstow.  Charles  A. 

Jr.  •Smith.  Lloyd  W..  Jr. 

•Bray.  Warren  R.  •Gannan.Henry  R..  Jr 


Berdanler.  Ftancla  M. 
Hawkins.  D»le  C. 
Zangas,  Charles  L. 
Topping.  Robert  W. 
Brookshlre.  Phil  X. 
GlUman,  John  C. 
Benstead,  Daryl  E. 
Dunn,  George  H.,  n 
Delaney,  James  J.,  n 
Diaz.  OdUlo  M. 
Thompson,  Arthur  B.. 
Jr. 


Woodrow.  PltB  W.  M..8oden.  William  O 


•Mathews,  Frederick  A  Dlttmeler,  Arthur  A., 

•Jones,  Robert  C.  Jr. 

•Lukeman,  Anthony      Swigert,  William  Q. 

•Lacey,  Fred  E..  Jr.         Yadlowsky.  Peter 

•Raphael,  Thomas  W.   Harrison,  Wentworth 

•Spreitzer,  Richard  L.       T. 

•Frledrlchs.  Phillip  B.  Morgan,  William  S..  Jr. 

•McCormick.  William   Godfrey,  Edwin  J. 

C,  Jr.  Prudhomme.  Daniel 

ThorkelEon,  Thomas  L.Tlpshus,  Edward  C. 
Badeker,  Roger  W.         McCuUoch,  Richard  K. 
Carlson.  Gary  L.  Kostelecky,  John  R. 

Stratford.  William  K. 


Ready.  Bobby  J. 
Hamlin.  Thomas  M. 
Hagerty,  Roger  C. 
Coleman,  Ellsworth  P. 
Hart,  Franklin  A.,  Jr. 
Myers,  Louis  B. 
Pitts,  Charles  O.,  Jr. 
Klmbrell,  Harrison  W. 
Kehrle,  Jerry  E. 
Suwalsky.  Adelbert  L., 

Jr. 
Green.  Robert  P. 
Layton,  Wlllard  T  ,  HI 
Thompson,  Charles  E. 

Slade,  George  P. 

Ryan,  Paul  M. 

HaisUp,  Richard  E. 

Smith,  James  T. 

Paige,  Eddie  C,  Jr. 

Ortman.  Thomas  J. 

Ckx:hran,  John  K. 

Schrelner.  Charles  W., 
Jr. 

Prank.  William  C. 

Lewis,  Stanley  P. 

Pesce,  Augustus  J. 

Gulnee.  Vincent  J..  Jr. 

Wilson.  Willis  E,  Jr. 

Jones,  Robert  E. 

Bond.  Thomaa  O. 

King,  Homer  L.  P. 

Gore.  Robert  P. 

Wight,  Daniel  E.,  Jr. 

McCluskey,  Charles  A. 

Gibson.  Robert  E. 

Falls.  William  R. 

Jensen,  Arthur  E. 

Garner,  William  D. 

Modjeskl.  Robert  L. 

Heflln,  Jaones  R. 


Tlrk,  Eugene  R. 
Bscalera.  Daniel  C. 
Johnson.  Leroy  r. 
Slzelove,  Jerry  L. 
Horton.  Egbert,  Jr. 
Dennis.  Richard  L. 
Seabrook,  Charles  C. 
Owens,  James  L. 
Schubmehl,  William  P. 
Haley,  Edward  D. 
Drebushenko,  William 
Page,  James  C. 
Garner.  William  O. 
Edwards,  Thomas  L. 
McKenna,  John  T. 
Long,  Bobby  P. 
Shore.  Harold  E..  Jr. 
Thomley,  Robert  R. 
Maag.  Eddie  R. 
Pyeatt,    Frederick    E.. 
ni 

Ooodwlne,  Lloyd  E. 
Smith.  Roland  E. 
Canfleld,  Norman  E. 
Pepperdine.  James 
Patterson.  Kenneth  G. 
Olsen,  Carl  B..  Jr. 
Mltrlone,  Robert  P. 
Smith.  Jack  P. 
Eldrldge.  Robert  B. 
Stokes.  Thomaa  M.. 

Jr. 
Brandon,  Jack  A. 
Stephanl,  William  D. 
Buehl,  Louis  H.,  in 
Alger,  Richard  J. 
Whipple,  Earl  P..  Jr. 
Galllgan,  Pat  S. 
Field.  Roland  B. 
Young.  Martin  V..  Jr. 


.Jr. 


Yates.  John  R.,  Jr. 

Elsenhauer,  Stephen  S.g^ker,  Ray  L. 

T^ —  rio.,.^  A  McCombs.  Richard  L. 

Everett,  John  W. 

Moon,  Robert  L. 

Schuster.  Howard  L., 
Jr. 

Chamblecs,  Burr  T. 

Pugh,  Robert  L. 

Whelan.  Richard  V.. 
Jr. 

Delehanty.  Gregory  J. 

Bayes,  Davis 

Dllworth.  Clarence  W. 

Phillips.  Charles  L. 

Buttolpb,  Richard  D. 


Lerps,  David  A 
Evans,  Ernest  E. 
Clark.  Ronald  A. 
Luther.  Ronald  B. 
McFerren.  Kent  A. 
Lyons.  Peter  H. 
Morgan.  Jlmmle  Q. 
Stolfl.  Russel  H. 
Kendlg,  William  P. 
Parker,  WUllam  U.,  Ill 
MacLaren,  Bruce  M. 
Service,  Walter  C,  HI 
Martin,  Thomaa 
Keenan,  John  J. 
Buckner,  Gordon  H..  II 


Buckner,  uoraon  a..  "Morgan,  William  K. 
Kaufman,  Clarence  E.,  ghiffler,  George  M.,  Jr 
Jr.  OA— JJ-.-.A  «i-i_..._v>    •_ 

Greene,  James  C  ,  Jr. 


Blegler,  James  L. 
Kroglus,  Tristan  E.  O. 
Powell,  Raymond  R. 
Carter.  Sterling  W. 
Norrls,  Donald  J. 
Rose,  Robert  P. 
Holies,  David  V. 


Jr. 


Scullion.  WUllam.  Jr 
Walters.  John  K..  Jr. 
Herrera.  Wilfred 
Brown,  Jerome  W. 
Mllone,  Edward  O. 
Hitz,  James  C. 
Hart.  Vincent  P..  Jr. 
Isbin.  James  B..  Jr. 
Lawson,  Curtis  G. 
Ebbltt,   George  P. 
Pappas,  Jimmy  L. 
Dougherty.    Hugh 

Jr. 
Pelter,  Joseph  L. 
Sellers.  Jay  G 


Montgomery.     OharlM 
w. 

Southgate.  Robert  H. 

Garbee.    Edmund    G., 
Jr. 

Marfla.  Samuel  J. 

Olldersleeve.  L«o  A. 

Hill,  Harold  H. 

Bo  wen,  Donald  P. 

Slier.  Joseph  A. 
Jr.  Lloyd,  RUSS2U,  Jr. 

Ertlmeler,  George  J. 
L..Pranco,   Frederldc   J., 
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Jr. 
Nelson.  Thomas  W.,  Jr. 

^   _  Morlarty,  Jame*  F.,  Jr. 

Thorflnnson,  RomalnePfelfer,  John  A. 

D.  Mutch.  Brjroe  A..  Jr. 

Mattmlller,  Wlllard  L.Bryeon,  WUllam  C.  Jr. 
Decota.  Walter  J. 

The  following-named  women  offlcera  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Watson,  Patricia  A.        Bchofleld,  Beverly 
Beaumont,  Inger  R.        Wever,  Donnie 
Devos,  Prances  M.         Moroney,  Ellen  B. 
Hayes.    Theresa    M.      Merritt,  Claribel  M. 


Overholser,  Grace  A 
Ray,  Irene  L. 
Halvorsen.  Marie  J. 


Wrenn,  Jenny 
Blair.  Carol  A. 


^■» 


-•♦■ 


Stoddart,  Edgar  R..  Jr. 
Brown,  John  W. 
Vass,  Richard  O. 
Hogan,  Theodore  T. 

Jr. 
Edmondson.  Orvllle  R. 
Michael,  Stanley  J.,  Jr. 
Ryder,  Norman  B. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOND.W,    J.^NIARY    12,    1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain, Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Exodus  33:  14:  The  Lord  $aid.  My 
presence  shall  go  zvith  Thee,  and  I  wiU 
give  Thee  rest. 

Eternal  God.  whose  presence  Lb  our 
help  and  our  hope,  may  we  dally  hear 
and  heed  Thy  voice  of  companloiiahlp 
and  counsel. 

Grant  that  our  faith  may  never  be 
eclipsed  by  doubt  or  extinguished  by  de- 
spair as  we  seek  to  And  the  right  solu- 
tion to  our  many  national  and  interna- 
tional problems. 

Wilt  Thou  Inspire  men  and  nations 
everywhere  with  those  nobler  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  are  the  progenitors  of 
achievement  In  the  building  of  a  better 
world. 

In  Christ's  name  we  bring  our  peti- 
tion.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Prl- 
day.  January  9.  1959,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

8.  Rea.  13 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Hkxman  P.  EwwhsW. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  oommuni- 
cate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  Tliat  aa  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  deceaaed,  the  Senate,  at  tlie  conclu- 
sion of  Its  business  today,  adjourn  untU  10 
ante  meridian  on  Monday  next. 


Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Sm  Simpson,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  conununl- 
cate  these  resolutlona  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceaaed. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
t(3  the  deceased,  the  Senate,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Its  business  today,  adjourn  untU  10 
o'clock  ante  meridian  on  Monday  next. 


S.  Res.  15 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  J.  Haikt  McOaEOoa.  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  conununlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  deceased,  the  Senate,  at  the  conclusion 
of  Its  business  today,  adjourn  until  10  ante 
meridian  on  Monday  neat. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTOMOBILES  FOR  USE  OP 
FORMER  SPEAKERS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ofler  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  88)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  This 
resolution  is  sponsored  by  the  Speaker, 
the  minority  leader,  and  myself. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  untU 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  driving  of  an  automobUe  for  the 
use  of  any  Member  of  the  House  who  has 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  CLERK  HIRE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my- 
self and  for  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  89) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  r<»olutlon,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  7,  1959. 
there  shall  be  payable  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House,  untU  t)therwise  provided 
by  law,  for  any  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  an  addi- 
tional $5,000  basic  per  annum  for  clerk  hire, 
and  In  addition  an  admlc  Istrative  assistant 
at  the  basic  rate  of  S8,880  per  annum. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  there  is  no  rollcall  on  these  two 
resolutions,  and  since  we  are  setting  an 
unusual  precedent,  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  voice  a  vote 
against  both  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  has 
already  been  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MAJORITY  WHIP 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  announce  to  the  House  with 
pleasure  on  my  part  the  apF>ointment, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reappoint- 
ment, of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  as  ma- 
jority whip  for  the  86th  Congress. 


ADMINISTRA'nON  OF  OATH  OF  OF- 
FICE TO  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR.  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE PROM  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Statx  or  New  YoaK. 
Supreme  Coust  Chambers, 

Troy,  January  10,  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbitkn. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sia:  In  accordance  with  your  designation 
of  me,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  11,  86th 
Congress,  adopted  bv  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to 
Representative-Elect  Dkan  P.  Tatlor,  of  the 
3lBt  District  of  New  York,  I  have  the  honor 
to  report  that  on  January  10,  1959,  at  Albany, 
Albany  County,  State  of  New  Tork,  I  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Tatlor,  form 
prescribed  by  section  1767  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  being  the  form 
of  oath  administered  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  which  Mr.  Tay- 
lor subscribed. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Yoiui  respectfully, 

DONAU)  S.  Tatxor. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  90)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

VThereas  Dean  P.  Tatior,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  from  the  Slst 
District  thereof,  has  been  unable  from  sick- 
ness to  appear  in  person  to  be  sworn  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  but  has  sworn  to 
and  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  office  before 
the  Honorable  Donald  Stephen  Taylor,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  au- 
thorized by  resolution  of  this  House  to  ad- 
minister the  oath,  and  the  said  oath  of  of- 
fice has  been  presented  in  his  behalf  to  the 
House,  and  there  being  no  contest  or  ques- 
tion as  to  his  election:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  said  oath  be  accepted 
and  received  by  the  House  as  the  oath  of  of- 
fice of  the  said  Dean  P.  Tattx>r  as  a  Member 
of  this  House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider ;.  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


MR.  DOOLEY 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
the  Members  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dooley 
on  "Lunik."  Mr.  Dooley.  the  idol  of 
many  in  the  older  generation,  is  still 
with  us  through  the  pen  of  Roscoe 
Fleming,  who  quotes  him  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Denver  Post. 

"Rascally  Roosians"  Otttdo  Us  Again — Mr. 

Dooley  Views  the  "Lutnik" 

(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Hennessey,  "I  see  where 
the  Roosians  has  got  up  another  satellite — 
around  the  sun  this  time,  it  didn't  even 
hesitate  by  the  moon." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "Tton't  it  beat  all, 
Hinnissey — Ivery  time  we  get  an  especially 
loud  case  iv  the  brags  along  comes  Ivan 
an'  calls  us — only  most  Iv  the  time  he  raises, 
an'  then  shows  an  ace  in  the  hole. 

'ulHere  a  year  ago  the  Russkies  put  up 
sputnik  while  we  was  still  boastln'  at  our 
usual  rate,  an'  wonderln'  why  the  rest  Iv 
the  world  didn't  jiist  bow  down  an'  take 
us  at  oiu:  own  value,  as  iv  course  it  wud 
have  to  do  sooner  or  later. 

"The  rascally  Roosians  had  listened  f'r 
years  t'  how  good  we  were,  an'  how  we  had 
space  staked  out  an'  was  goin'  to  make  the 
moon  otir  Slst  state  whin  we  got  good  an' 
ready,  an'  go  on  fr'm  there  t'  homestead 
Venus  and  Mars. 

"Thin  they  put  up  sputnik,  an'  the  shock 
was  terrific.  Here  we  was,  acknowledged 
unanimously  by  ourselves  t'  be  the  center  iv 
the  world's  civilization  an'  culture,  to  say 
nothln'  Iv  havln'  a  corner  on  science  an' 
Invention  an'  Ingenuity  an'  enterprise:  be- 
side havln'  patented  the  only  system  that'd 
give  us  all  this,  an'  tallflns  too. 

"Thin  along  come  these  primitive  peasants 
from  the  steppes,  held  back  moreover  by  a 
Godless  tyranny  that  wuddnt  leave  'em 
think  even  if  they'd  a  mind  to — an'  hang 
sputnik  up  in  the  skies  f'r  all  the  world  to 
gape  at  an'  admire — an'  to  begin  to  wonder 
Is  It  possible  Uncle  Sam  has  overrated  him- 
self, an'  underrated  the  rest  Iv  the  world  as 
•lesser  breeds  without  the  law?' 

"  'Science?'  says  the  President.  "What  is 
all  this  here  science?  Charley  Wilson  an' 
C!«orge  Humphrey  nlver  told  me  anything 
about  It. 

"  'AU  they  told  me  was  that  if  we  didn't 
quit  this  foolish  spendin'  f'r  dreamstuff  we'd 
all  go  broke,  which  is  a  fate  worse  than 
death,  especiaUy  f'r  the  richest  jaation  on 
earth.' 

"So  thin  we  run  around  In  circles  fr  a 
while,  worryin'  this  minute  about  the  budget, 
an'  the  next  minute  whether  we'd  be  the 
richest  nation  In  the  graveyard  if  we  didn't 
do  somethin'  drastic,  only  nobody  quite 
knowed  what. 

"Thin  our  scientific  an'  space  boys  got  on 
the  baU,  which  they  might  liave  been  o.. 
earlier  if  they  cud  have  kept  about  four  as- 
sorted sets  iv  military  brass  fr'm  breathin' 
down  their  necks  an'  yellin:  'Ain't  we  got  It 
yet,  ye  dumb  scientists?  By  the  numbers, 
march  I' 

"Anyway,  we  begin  to  put  up  our  own 
missUes  an'  satellites,  an'  some  Iv  them  wa^ 
not  too  bad.  In  fact,  we  begun  sUckin'  out 
our  chest  agUn  an  breathin'  easier.  Ivan 
was  awful  quiet  over  there  behind  the  Urals, 
and  naturally  we  think  maybe  he's  seen  how 
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hopeless  It  U  to  compete  wttb  all  our  brains 
an'  money. 

"Thin  all  Iv  a  sudden,  blami  An'  on  a 
weekend,  too.  that  we  got  laid  out  t'  brag 
■ome  more  about  how  we  got  a  4»th  State 
makln'  us  even  more  the  world's  biggest  suc- 
cess! Before  we  know  It  there's  Ivan's  latest 
makln'  a  U-turn  by  the  moon,  an'  going  on 
to  circle  the  sun." 

"Learned  our  lesson,  have  we?"  asked  Mr. 
Hennessey. 

"Hlnnlssey,  it's  too  early  to  say."  answered 
Mr.  Uooley. 

••Cud  be.  an"  then  again  we  could  be  the 
first  civilization  f  head  ft  the  graveyard  in 
m  hearse  with  taflflns." 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  BALANCED 
BUDGET  IS  A  FISCAL  FRAUD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
labeled  the  administration's  balanced 
budget  a  "pious  fiscal  fraud"  perpetuated 
at  the  expense  of  an  adequate  defense 
program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Dsfense  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  say  the  defense  budgetary  stipulations 
will  not  buy  as  much  "hardware"  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  as  the  present  procure- 
ment program  provides.  The  rising  costs 
are  cutting  heavily  into  military  pro- 
gram:;. 

The  military  budget  the  administra- 
tion proposes  will  not  enable  us  to  re- 
duce the  gap  between  our  capabilities 
and  those  of  the  Soviets,  but  rather  will 
cause  us  to  fall  farther  behind  in  this 
all -important  race. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  at  a  time 
when  the  Communists  are  giving  new 
evidences  of  their  determination  to  beat 
America,  and  are  scoring  dramatic  ad- 
vances in  rocketry,  the  administration 
chooses  to  pursue  a  course  that  Igmores 
the  challenge.  Such  ill-advised  econ- 
omy in  the  defense  budget  could  well 
prove  the  most  costly  and  expensive  mis- 
take we  ever  made  as  a  nation. 

I  point  out  that  the  administration 
has  "sequestered"  $1  billion  of  the  funds 
Congress  had  appropriated  to  "beef  up" 
military  procurement.  The  committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member  has  provided 
the  billion  dollars  in  question  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  expediting  research 
and  development  to  develop  nine  Polaris 
weapon  systems,  to  further  strengthen 
our  military  aircraft,  and  for  second-  and 
third-generation  ICBM  missiles,  the 
Titan  and  the  Minuteman,  and  also  to 
provide  airlift  for  the  Army's  divisions. 

In  addition,  our  committee  earmarked 
and  provided  appropriations  to  modern- 
ize the  Army's  equipment,  and  this  pro- 
gram has  not  been  undertaken.  This 
modernization  program  is  overly  needed 
and  we  ignore  it  at  our  peril.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Soviets  have  modernized 
their  Army's  weapons  twice  since  World 
War  n.  The  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion In  this  respect  is  all  the  more  repre- 
hensible because  spokesmen  for  the  De- 
fense Department  gave  as  theii  Justifica- 


tion for  a  cutback  In  Army  personnel 
that  they  planned  to  make  this  up  by 
equipping  the  fewer  men  with  t>etter  and 
more  efficient  weapons.  It  was  the  con- 
tention of  the  Defense  Department  that 
greater,  not  lesser,  firepower  would  be  the 
result  of  their  cutback  of  troops. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress  op- 
posed the  Pentagon  on  the  troop  cutback 
program,  we  favored  a  larger  Army  and 
also  the  weapons'  modernization  pro- 
gram; therefore,  it  is  shocking  to  the 
Congress  that  not  only  is  the  Army  re- 
duced numerically  but  that  the  funds  for 
weapons  improvement  have  been  im- 
pounded by  the  administration. 

We  are  getting  all  our  eggs  in  a.  nu- 
clear basket  and  are  not  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  efficient 
conduct  of  so-called  limited  wars.  Such 
shortsightedness  is  an  invitation  to  the 
Communists  to  keep  probing  In  periph- 
eral areas. 

We  must  str.!;e  hard  at  the  high  policy 
role  being  played  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  A  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tion is  created  by  the  activities  of  the 
Budget  Bureau.  The  will  and  intent  of 
Congress  are  being  flouted  by  the 
budpeteers,  who  are  substituting  their 
narrow,  negative  views  for  those  of  the 
legislators.  Before  it  is  too  late  we  must 
get  rid  of  this  bureaucratic  heavy  hand 
of  repressive  influence  that  is  preventing 
us  from  attaining  the  military  strength 
necessary  to  cttmf ort  the  stern  challenges 
confronting  us.  These  glorifled  book- 
keepers would  cancel  America's  rendez- 
vous with  destiny  as  they  expose  our  Na- 
tion to  great  peril  with  their  grasping, 
pennypinchinfj  that  is  not  real  economy 
but  dangerous  foolishness. 

President  Eisenhower  based  his  case 
with  the  voters  of  the  Nation  on  his  mili- 
tary capacity  and  leadership.  It  is  a 
shame,  therefore,  to  find  the  ledger  bri- 
gade calling  tlte  turns  and  shaping  up  the 
country's  military  programing  and  pol- 
icy. There  is  an  urgent  need  of  a  thor- 
oughgoing probe  to  ventilate  this  situ- 
ation and  publicize  the  facts  of  this  econ- 
omy travesty.  Another  few  years  of  such 
negativism  and  our  country  will  be 
perilously  exposed  to  an  aggressor.  The 
situation  is  tragic  when  one  looks  out 
upon  the  bumper-to-bumper  opulence 
of  America.  Yet  official  policy  is  render- 
ing this  giant  impotent.  As  a  part  of  my 
remarks  I  am  inserting  the  following 
brilliant  broadcast  and  column  by  Ros- 
coe  Drummond: 

Wk}:rx  We  Stand— II 

(As  broadcast  on  the  CBS  television  net- 
work on  Sunday,  January  4,  1959,  from  4-5 
p.m.  eastern  standard  time,  with  the  follow- 
ing guests  experts:  Maj.  Oen.  Bernard  A. 
Schrlever,  commander  of  Air  Force  Ballistic 
Missile  Division,  Inglewood,  Calif.;  Oen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  former  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  and  former  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
in  Korea;  Rear  Adm.  John  T.  Hayward,  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Re- 
search and  Development;  Dr.  T.  Keith  Olen- 
nan.  Director  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency;  Dr.  Henry  Cbauncey.  presi- 
dent of  Educational  Testing  Service;  Prof. 
Abram  Bergaon,  professor  of  Kconomlcs  at 
Harvard,  and  a  specialist  on  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy; Prof.  Sumner  Sllchter,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard,  and  a  leading  authority 
on  the  U.S.  economy.    And  with  the  follow- 


ing CBS  news  correspondents:  Walter  Cron- 
klte.  New  York;  Oeorge  Herman.  Wasblof- 
ton;  Richard  C.  Hottclet.  New  York  and  Latin 
America;  Paul  Nlven,  Washington  and  for- 
merly Moscow;  David  Schoenbrun.  Paris; 
Howard  K.  Smith.  Washington;  Sam  Zell- 
man.  Los  Angeles.  Produced  by  CBS  News, 
from  studio  58. ) 

Sound  (woman's  voice).  ThU  la  Radio 
Moscow. 

Spkakki  (man's  voice). 

Mr.  Waltkx  CaoNKm.  I'm  Walter  Cron- 
klte.  reporting  for  CBS  News.  Exactly  1  year 
ago  In  the  mood  crisis  that  closed  with 
Soviet  sputniks.  CBS  News  reported  to  the 
Nation  on  the  ctar.dlu::s  In  this  sharpened 
comiJctUlon.  Cur  conclusion,  then,  that  we 
have  been  resting  on  our  oars  while  Russia 
was  racing  with  their  rockets.  Today  the 
jubUtnt  voice  of  our  biggest  satellite  Is 
drowned  out  by  the  sls^als  of  Russia's  new- 
est and  most  dramatic  space  shot.  We  are 
taking  a  second  look  at  tbe  balance.  In 
space  and  space  age  military  power.  In 
wealth,  and  In  education,  the  training 
grounds  of  two  societies  In  a  historic  com- 
petition. How  far  have  they  come  and  what 
has  been  our  answer  to  the  challenge? 
(Music  ) 

ANNOuNcn.  CBS  News  preaenU  a  special 
report  to  the  Nation,  'Where  We  Stand." 
Brought  to  you  by  APR  Products. 

Mr.  CaoNKrrx.  The  first  manmade  satel- 
lite had  a  Russian  name:  Sputnik.  And  so 
It  appears  will  tbe  first  manmade  planet. 
Lunik  as  the  Russians  call  their  newest  and 
most  ambitious  space  vehicle.  Lunik  U  on 
Its  way  to  become  an  artificial  satellite  of  the 
sun.  It  Is  the  fln^t  space  machine  to  have 
achieved  escape  velocity,  25.000  miles  an 
hour — fast  enough  to  carry  It  not  merely  out 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  but  also  l)eyond 
the  pull  of  the  earth's  gravity.  So  fast.  In 
fact,  that  It  sails  right  past  Its  original  tar- 
get, the  moon.  Latest  tracking  data  to  reach 
our  newsroom  places  the  Lunik  more  than 
300,000  miles  from  the  earth — perhapi  a 
hundred  thousand  mUes  beyond  the  moon. 
Lunik,  launched  from  earth,  foUowed  a 
course  something  like  this:  shooting  past  the 
moon,  and  then  pulled  by  the  gravitational 
pull  of  the  sun  Itself,  moving  Into  an  orbit 
around  the  sun  very  much  like  our  own 
planet,  earth.  And  It  will  continue  doing 
that  indefinitely.  The  Lunik  haa  shown 
more  dramatically  than  ever  the  Biuaian't 
considerable  skill  at  guidance,  and  their 
power — their  ability  to  lift  vehicles  much 
heavier  than  o\ir  blggeat  satelUte,  the  Atlaa. 
The  Atlas  Is  more  than  a  piece  of  high  alti- 
tude theatrics.  The  relays  of  Preaidentlal 
greetings  have  opened  up  new  poeslbllltlea  In 
communications.  The  device  that  nudged  it 
Into  orbit  by  remote  control  Is  a  new  and 
successful  guidance  technique.  The  Atlas' 
huge  size  Is  deceptive.  Its  payload  or  meas- 
ure of  a  rocket's  power  comes  nowhere  near 
that  of  the  sputniks.  With  our  talking  sat- 
ellite, we  did  not  take  over  the  lead,  only 
the  spotlight,  and  only  for  tbe  moment.  The 
long-range  view  of  our  plan,  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent Oeorge  Herman  called  on  the 
man  now  In  charge  of  our  space  experi- 
ments. Dr.  T.  Keith  Olennan,  bead  of  NASA, 
the  new  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  HmitAiv.  Mr.  Olennan.  does  the  United 
States  now  have  a  long-range  national  space 
program,  and  if  so,  how  far  do  future  de- 
velopments of  such  a  program  eztand? 

Dr.  OucNNAN.  I  think  I  would  have  to  say 
that  our  first  task  in  NASA  Is  to  really  de- 
velop a  long-range  national  space  program 
which  will  Include  undoubtedly  both  effort* 
by  the  military  and  civilian  agencies  Such  a 
program  should  extend  a  long,  long  way  into 
the  future  because  one  must  look  forward 
to  man's  exploration  of  the  mooQ  and  the 
planets.  As  of  the  present.  I  think  one  would 
say  that  we're  working  on  a  very  short  range 


program  which  is  really  ouMte  up  of  the  first 
attempu  to  try  to  understand  a  little  bit 
about  this  new  environment  which  we  are 
e::plorlng. 

Mr.  HKMUhn.  But,  air,  our  program  so  far 
Esenu  to  me  to  depend  «aitlraly  upon  mili- 
tary hardware.  Is  It  going  to  continue  to 
do  so? 

Dr.  Olkhman.  I  think  lo  far  as  the  boost- 
ers are  concerned,  there  sre  the  devices  used 
to  get  theee  satellites  InUi  orbit,  to  get  them 
up  through  the  atmospliere  and  out  into 
space.  We  wlU  contlnuti  to  depend  upon 
the  military  for  hardware  and  for  the  teams 
wnlch  handle  the  launching  procedures. 

Mr.  Cronkftk.  The  At:  as  is  a  piece  of 
military  hardware,  a  rocket  designed  to  be- 
come a  weapon,  after  it  has  passed  dozens 
of  ground  tests  like  thiii,  dozens  of  other 
tesu  In  the  air.  Only  then  wlU  the  Atlas 
become  an  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile, 
the  basis  of  our  space-a^e  military  policy. 
We  will  not  attack  first;  so  we  must  have 
weapons  capable  of  reta-iatlng  against  at- 
tack. That  Is  our  defense,  our  power  to 
deter  an  aggressor.  But  the  Atlas  is  not  a 
weapon  yet.  For  the  la.rt  4  months.  CBS 
newsmen  have  been  taklcg  Inventory  of  our 
defenses,  to  find  out  whiit  we  have  now  In 
the  way  of  ready  mlUtiry  strength,  how 
far  along  we've  come  toward  developing  our 
rockets  Into  retaliatory  power.  Here  is 
George  Herman's  report: 

Mr.  Herman.  Our  first  big  missile  Is  ready 
to  take  on  fully  operational  stattis.  These 
are  Thors.  1.500-nille  mlislles  stockpiled  In 
production  line  numbers  at  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  And  they  are  bound  for  bases  over- 
seas within  range  of  aggressor  nations. 
Under  the  supervlaion  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Bernard 
Schrlever.  bead  of  the  Mr  Force  BaUlstlc 
Missile  Division,  the  Thor  has  gone  through 
research  and  developtneiit  into  production 
and  shipment  to  our  alll««  for  use  by  their 
own  air  forces.  These  particular  Thors  are 
ready  to  be  wheeled  out  of  this  warehoiue 
to  an  airstrip  right  on  the  plant  grounds 
and  flown  to  places  where  they  are  needed. 
But  good  though  the  Tlior  may  be,  inter- 
mediate range  missile  hfvs  certain  strategic 
limitations.  Even  though  our  Thor  bases 
have  yet  to  go  wholly  operational,  the  inter- 
continental missile  basod  in  the  United 
States  has  already  been  designated  to  take 
over  the  Thors  or  part  of  Its  job.  As  of 
right  now,  however,  the  Thor  is  the  only 
ballistic  missile  ready  to  go,  so  I  asked  Gen- 
eral Schrlever  for  a  proireas  report  on  our 
Thor  bases  in  Britain. 

Oeneral  ScmixvzK.  Prcgress  Is  very  good; 
we're  right  on  schedule.  Of  course,  the  ini- 
tial element  of  the  first  tquadron  will  be  on 
a  training  stattu.  but  It  could  fire  if  it 
had  to. 

Mr.  HnMAN.  When  will  It  be  fully  ready? 

Oeneral  ScHxirvn.  The  first  squadron  will 
be  fully  ready  In  February. 

Mr.  HcBMAir.  Oeneral,  is  this  an  acceler- 
ated schedule  speeded  up  after  sputnik  and 
the  Russian  ICBM? 

Oeneral  ScHxizvn.  Yes;  it  certainly  Is. 
The  Thor  program  la  actually  In  being  leas 
than  3  years.  In  the  fall  of  1057  there  was 
a  tendency  to  slow  things  down,  but  after 
sputnik  we  did  accelerate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  putting  our  first  missnes  over- 
seas wholly  a  year  before  we  thou^t  we 
could  In  the  fall  of  1957. 

Mr.  HiBMAN.  Well.  Oeneral  Schrlever, 
critics  both  In  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas have  been  saying  that  the  Thor  haa  an 
unfortunate  history  of  blowing  up  on  the 
tett  stand.  Just  how  reliable  are  theee  mis- 
siles which  we  are  now  shipping  overseas  to 
ova  frlenda  and  our  allies? 

Oeoaral  BcmnnM.  Of  oovna,  w«  aspaet  to 
have  a  few  mlaaUee  blow  up  on  the  stand. 
If  we  dldnt  we  wouldnt  need  a  reaeareh 
and  development  program.  Actually  we  fired 
some  28  misafles  at  0^>e  Oanaveral.  We  had 
three  that  we  lost  in  that  manner.    We  ex- 


pect that  the  initial  operational  missiles  wUl 
be  about  50  percent  reliable — reliability  is  a 
factor  of  the  missile  and  training  of  person- 
nel as  well.  I  think  we  can  go  as  high  as 
perhaps  80  or  90  percent  within  a  year. 

Mr.  HzBMAN.  What  is  the  mission  of  the 
IRBM  If  war  should  come? 

Oeneral  ScBxxxvxa.  The  mission  would  be 
to  move  in  and  provide  an  earlier  strike 
against  the  enemy  which  I  think,  would  be 
very  helpful  to  our  strategic  bomber  force 
which  is  going  to  continue  to  be  for  some 
time  the  backbone  of  otir  deterrent  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  Hbkmaiv.  Well,  now  sir,  we  have  been 
publicizing  to  the  world  for  some  time  that 
we're  going  to  sent  these  IRBM's  overseas. 
What  Is  Russia's  answer  to  our  IRBM  threat? 

Oeneral  Scsuxvca.  Well,  of  course,  they 
have  been  developing  missiles  that  would 
cover  Europe  long  before  we  started  our 
IRBM  program;  they  have  an  operational 
capability  now. 

Mr.  HxBicAN.  Well,  sir,  when  can  we  expect 
to  have  some  ICBM  bases  In  operation,  bases 
capable  of  striking  the  enemy  with  missiles 
launchod^  from  our  own  home  soil? 

General  ScHxirvsB.  Well,  our  initial  ci^w- 
blllty  win  be  avaiUble  in  May  of  1959. 

Mr.  HraMAiv.  What  about  the  so-caUed 
gap;  is  Russia  increasing  her  lead  over  \u, 
or  are  we  catching  up? 

General  ScHxisvn.  Ah,  In  the  balUatlc 
missile  area,  I  think  we  have  been  losing  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  lose  from  a  tech- 
nological standpoint.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
whether  the  Russians  are  moving  any  fattter 
than  we  are  at  the  present  time;  I  do  be- 
lieve that,  and  I  know,  in  fact,  that  they 
started  sooner  and  our  biggest  problem  Is 
that  we  started  a  Uttle  bit  too  late.  If  we 
continue  to  apply  the  resources  and  the  ef- 
fort into  our  program  that  we  have  In  the 
past  a  years,  I  think  that  you  can  say  that 
we  probably  wUl  have  reached  a  point  or 
wUl  reach  a  point  where  the  missiles  are  to 
some  extent  in  a  stalemate  condition. 

Ifr.  Herman.  But  right  now  the  missile 
burden  rests  on  Thor.  And  in  order  to  get 
within  striking  range,  Thor  must  be  flown 
across  the  Atlantic  to  bases  on  the  soU  of 
our  NATO  allies.  The  Russians  tried  to  pre- 
vent this  with  a  tirade  of  threats  to  allied 
governments.  Then  they  began  to  work  on 
zeroing  In  their  own  IRBM's  on  potential 
allied  missile  tMwes.  So  far,  the  only  NATO 
ally  which  haa  accepted  a  Thor  squadron  for 
its  own  forces  Is  Britain. 

The  route  of  the  Thor  through  Britain  to 
the  Royal  Air  Force  bases  which  will  use 
them  has  been  marked  by  controversies. 
Some  Brltains  fear  Thor  because  it  uses 
tricky  and  potentially  explosive  fuel.  They 
fear  destructive  accidents.  Others  complain 
becatise  it  takes  minutes  to  crank  up  and 
fire  a  Thor  in  time  of  caU  and  because  it 
stands  exposed  and  because  grotind  viilner- 
able  to  attack  by  enemy  missiles  only  8  min- 
utes flying  time  away. 

The  truth  is  that  Thor  is  designed  to  be 
fired  in  16  min\ites'  notice  from  a  cold  stand- 
ing start.  Much  less  in  time  of  emergency. 
But  so  far  there  is  no  radar  network  in  Eu- 
rope capable  of  detecting  enony  ballistic 
missiles  on  the  way;  none  under  construc- 
tion. So  Thor  is  a  counterpunch  system  with 
neither  a  warning  network  nor  imderground 
protection  against  enemy  attack.  So  how 
about  a  oounterpuncher  deterrent  system 
based  on  otir  own  soil?  General  S^rlever 
says  the  first  Atlas  baae  wm  be  ready  in  the 
middle  of  this  year — six  months  from  now. 
More  than  a  year  behind  the  Atlaa  la  the 
Titon  missile  designed  to  be  hidden  under- 
ground and  reinforced  concrete  pits  ready 
to  emerge  safe  even  after  a  major  enemy 
blow  has  landed.  And  a  year  or  more  behind 
that  la  the  aolld  fueled  minuteman — amaU, 
cheap,  easy  to  protect,  easy  to  fire  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  But  It  may  be  delayed.  The 
Defense  Department  is  withholding  approved 


funds  for  the  equipment  needed  to  aim  and 
fire  Minuteman  until  the  missile  prove* 
Itself.  The  Russians  for  their  part  test  flew 
a  fuel-range  intercontinental  missile  18 
months  before  we  did,  and  assuredly  they 
have  had  ICBM  bases  operational  and  aimed 
at  us  for  some  months  now.  For  2  years  at 
least  we  will  have  no  radar  warning  system 
against  enemy  missiles.  Our  BMKWS  or  bal- 
listic mlssUe  early  warning  system  wUl  not 
be  ready  untU  1961  at  the  very  earliest.  A 
report  on  what  the  Navy  is  planning  in  sea- 
bom  missiles  after  a  word  from  BUI  Shipley. 

Mr.  Herman.  The  problem  of  protecting 
oxir  cotuitcrpunch  from  surprise  attack  has 
been  approached  in  a  different  way  by  the 
United  States  Navy.  They  see  this  as  the 
answer — missile  bases  which  move  from  place 
to  place  and  fire  from  secret  and  protected 
depths  of  tbe  sea;  nuclear  powered  subma- 
rines, armed  with  Polaris  missiles,  each  ca- 
pable of  carrying  a  thermonuclear  warhead 
1,500  miles.  A  navigation  system  evolved 
from  that  of  the  defunct  Navajo  missile 
wlU  locate  the  submarine  even  under  the 
Arctic  ice  like  tbe  Nautiltt8  or  the  Skate, 
or  completing  record  underwater  runs 
like  the  SeaxoolJ.  right  at  the  dock  in 
New  London,  Conn.  The  Seaxoolf  has  proved 
that  a  nuclear -powered  submarine  can  stay 
under  water  months  at  a  time,  keeping  her 
missile  power  always  hidden,  always  ready 
for  Instant  firing.  If  Seawolf  were  a  Polaris 
submarine  the  mLsslles  would  stand  in  firing 
tubes  under  here  ready  to  be  fired  from  deep 
under  water.  Actually,  below  this  deck  wait- 
ing for  us  is  Rear  Adm.  John  T.  Hayward,  the 
Navy's  Chief  of  Research  and  Development. 
In  the  control  room  of  the  Seawolf  I  asked 
Admiral  Hayward  whether  there  was  a  single 
Polaris  missile  In  existence  anywhere  today. 

Admiral  Hatwaro.  The  answer  to  that 
nrust  be  "Vo."  We  have  quite  an  elaborate 
and  complex  system  that  we're  working  on, 
and  we  have  quite  a  few  test  vehicles  that  we 
have  fired.  In  order  to  put  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem like  this  together.  It's  a  step-by-step 
process.  You  don't  wait  to  have  all  system 
comp>onents  working  before  you  test.  We 
hope  to  continue  our  test  firings,  to  continue 
these  test  vehicles  for  the  various  compo- 
nents; but  as  of  today  it  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  when  will  there  be 
Polarises  In  existence  ready  to  go  if  the  need 
should  arise? 

Admiral  Hatward.  The  operational  date 
for  the  Polaris  system  is  1960. 

Iblr.  Herman.  That  means  in  about  a  year 
and  a  half  from  today? 

Admiral  Hatward.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Herman.  When  the  Polarises  are  in 
existence,  the  submarines  are  ready  to  take 
them  out  when  the  whole  system  is  in  evi- 
dence and  ready  to  use,  how  big  a  force  wUl 
it  be? 

Admiral  Hatward.  We  are  presently  au- 
thorized to  construct  five  nuclear  subma- 
rines. We  were  authorized  or  funds  were 
appropriated  in  Congress  far  nine  subma- 
rines. The  President  decided  that  we  would 
only  expend  the  funds  for  five  submarines. 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  do  we  know  what  the 
Russians  have  in  the  line  of  a  similar  kind 
of  submarine  base  intermediate  range  mls- 
sUes? 

Admiral  Hatwaro.  Well,  in  the  Reds'  Star, 
which  is  a  publication  organ  for  the  Soviet 
fleet,  has  come  out  with  statements  that 
they  are  putting  missiles  aboard  their  sub- 
marines as  Intermediate  range  missiles. 

Mr.  Herman.  How  many  submarines  do  you 
think  they  could  throw  against  lis.  sub- 
marines armed  with  ballistic  missUes? 

Admiral  Hatwaro.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  couldnt  put  as  mxay  as  a  hundred  if 
they  wanted  to.  There  Is  nothing  to  stop 
them  from  doing  it. 

Mr.  Herman.  If  they  were  to  disperse  their 
submarines  in  the  Atlantic,  would  we  have 
the  forces  and  the  ability  to  track  them  all 
down? 
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Admirml  Hatwam.  Approximately  In  thU 
caae  geograpby  favors  tlie  free  world,  becaiue 
the  RuiBian  BUbmarlnea  have  to  come  out 
through  narrow  entrances;  for  instance,  the 
Denmark  Straita;  the  Skagerrak;  Straits  of 
Gibraltar:   and  the  Bosporus  Sea. 

Mr.  HzsMAN.  What  are  our  detection 
chances  there? 

Admiral  Hatwako.  WeU.  they  are  very  good. 
Particularly,  with  the  conventional  type 
submarine,  which  requires  Its  snorkel  to  re- 
charge, because  that  particular  noise  and  that 
particular  submarine  Is  very  susceptible  to 
our  detection  devices.  However,  the  peace- 
dlvlng  nuclear  submarine  Is  a  different  craft. 
The  Navy's  No.  1  task,  really  today  In  the 
general  war  situation,  U  the  defeat  of  a  sub- 
marine carrying  missiles  against  our  coun- 
try. We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  flanks 
of  the  United  States  should  be  protected 
against  this  attack  as  well  as  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent.  We  do  not  have,  how- 
ever, the  forces  to  go  and  investigate  every 
contact  if  they  really  flood  the  defenses  with 
lotB  of  submarines. 

Mr.  HttMaH.  Just  last  week  the  Navy  de- 
cided pTMumAbly  with  administration  bless- 
ing to  build  the  4  additional  submarines 
authorized  by  Congress — there  will  be  giant 
vessels,  like  the  others  designed  to  carry  at 
least  16  P3laris  missiles  apiece.  The  United 
States  is  a  nonaggressor  nation.  Our  goal  is 
stalemate.  And  thermonuclear  stalemate  is 
not  easy,  either  to  achieve  or  to  maintain. 
Any  sensible  enemy  will  continually  examine 
all  facets  of  our  defense  for  some  weak 
points.  Submarine  warfare,  missile  and 
antimlJslle  techn^ogy,  even  civil  defense; 
for  experts  Insist  "Sft  with  a  good  civil  de- 
fense we  coxild  mitf^  a  thermonuclear  blow 
and  hit  back.  Bven  when  we  have  tempo- 
rarily achieved  a  condition  of  stalemate,  we 
cannot  rest.  A  new  threat  looms  up;  the 
threat  of  limited  war.  In  the  halls  of  the 
PentaflOA,  limited  war  is  defined  as  a  con- 
flict In  which  American  forces  are  not  di- 
rectly opposed  to  Russian  forces.  It  is  not 
llmttMl  to  eonventlonal  weapons.  But  it  Is 
expeetMl  that  one  old-fashioned  weapon,  the 
foot  soldlar,  will  still  play  the  major  role  in 
limited  war.  With  the  other  services  oc- 
cupied m«lnly  in  transporting,  supplying, 
and  supporting  him.  And  in  ground  forces, 
here  is  where  we  stand.  And  one  of  our  di- 
visions will  soon  be  missing — a  casualty  of 
the  budget.  Now  how  effective  are  our 
limited  forces?  We  took  this  question  to  a 
commander  experienced  In  both  all-out  and 
limited  war.  A  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
a  former  Allied  commander  In  Korea  and  in 
Europe.  Oen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway.  At  his 
home  in  Pittsburgh  I  asked  him  what  kind 
of  war  the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  fight? 

General  RmcwAT.  Any  kind  of  war,  Mr. 
Herman,  from  the  smallest  so-called  brush- 
fire  type  to  all-out  war.  Even  the  smallest 
brush-fire  type  war  contains  within  itself  the 
potaibility,  no  matter  where  It  occurs,  of 
rapid  development  into  all-out  war  every- 
where. And  the  Intentions  of  our  openly 
declared  enemies,  repeatedly  stated.  Is  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  western  civilization. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  win  any 
war  we  enter,  for  it  would  be  a  war  of 
survival. 

Mr.  HratMAN.  Now  General  Rldgway,  how 
about  the  coet  of  keeping  prepared  for  all 
these  different  kinds  of  war?  Can  we  afford 
it? 

General  RnwwAT.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that 
question.  I  have  here  a  pamphlet  Issued  last 
Augxist  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment. It  is,  I  think,  a  very  impressive 
one.  and  I  should  like  to  read  you  two  brief 
paragraphs. 

"Periodically  the  timid  suggestion  comes 
from  many  quarters  that  high  expenditures 
for  national  defense  might  lead  the  country 
to  economic  stagnation  or  collapse. 


"A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation 
shows  that  this  fear  has  i>een  greatly  exag- 
gerated. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  American  people  will  have  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  they  think  security  U 
worth.  But  they  can  afford  whatever  has  to 
be  spent  in  the  cause  of  national  defense." 

And  this  last  significant  sentence  was  put 
in  italics  by  the  Committee.  Now  In  my  own 
experience  In  Washington,  I  frequently 
found  occasions  where  the  national  defense 
was  subordinated  to  the  economic  factor, 
and  that  is  why.  I  think,  that  this  particular 
quotation  la  pertinent  to  this  particular  In- 
terview. 

Mr.  Herman.  General  Rldgway,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  of  dlscu:ision  about  limited  war- 
fare. Aren't  we  virtually  committed  to  the 
vise  of  at  least  tactical  atomic  weapons  to- 
day? 

General  Ridcwat.  Unquestionably  so.  The 
loss  of  even  a  small  brush -fire  war  would  be 
another  severe  blow  to  an  already  damaged 
repuutlon  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world — not  to  mention  our  casualty  lists. 
First,  we  are  certain  to  be  faced  with  vastly 
superior  numbers  in  any  future  war  In 
which  we  may  enj^age,  and  these  weapons 
will  go  far  to  ellmlaatlng  or  at  least  cutting 
down  on  this  disparity.  And  second,  we  will 
shortly  have  fractional  atomic  weapons  en- 
tering our  arsenals  and  available  for  opera- 
tional use.  As  th(«e  come  into  our  hands, 
they  will  imperceptibly  merge  with  the  con- 
ventional type  of  weapon.  Prom  my  own 
combat  experience,  I  can  clearly  recall  many 
situations  where,  had  a  small  atomic  weapon 
such,  for  example,  tis  an  atomic  bazooka  been 
used,  it  could  have  brought  instant  local 
success,  and  with  a  consequent  saving  of 
many  American  lives. 

Mr.  Herman.  Do  we  have  a  mobile  combat 
force  capable  of  be.ng  rushed  to  the  scene? 

General  Rn>cwAT.  Yes,  we  have  some  forces 
with  the  requisite  degree  of  readiness  to  move 
quickly  to  meet  one  very  small  war  •  •  •  or 
one  limited  war,  jou  might  say.  The  basic 
question  in  mind  is,  in  view  of  our  world- 
wide commitments  to  allies  who  ring  the 
earth,  do  we  have  a  ready  force  of  adequate 
strength  of  instant  readiness  and  the  trans- 
I>ortation  to  move  It  quickly  when  the  alarm 
bell  rings?  And  my  aoiswer  to  that  question 
would  be  an  emphjjtic  "No." 

Mr.  Hekman.  On  the  subject  of  space  and 
defense  then,  here  are  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  CBS  News:  The  dramatic  news  of  Russia's 
huge  moon  probe  has  reemphasized  the  fact, 
temporarily  obscured — that  Rvusia  Is  still  far 
ahead  of  us  In  the  development  of  heavy- 
power  rockets.  In  our  own  space  work  we 
appear  to  have  proceeded  in  a  series  of  bril- 
liant improvisations,  but  with  no  national 
program.  In  the  weapon  system  race,  sput- 
nik caused  a  major  speedup.  Our  Atlas  Is 
ahead  of  the  dangerously  slowed-down  sched- 
ule of  1957,  but  it  is  only  on  time  according 
to  the  original  schedule  of  1954.  We  are  de- 
veloping strong  weapons  of  retaliation  but  no 
radar  system  to  put  them  into  effect  by  de- 
tecting enemy  missiles  approaching  In  a 
surprise  attack.  Ard  such  a  detection  system 
Is  at  least  2  years  off.  A  high  Pentagon 
official  says  we  are  not  working  at  it  as  fast 
as  we  could.  CBS  News  found  that  most 
experts  in  the  missile  field  believe  our  effort 
can  be  greatly  accelerated.  They  say  we  are 
not  going  full  speed  ahead,  especially  in  our 
space  prograna.  And  the  advance  hints  on 
the  new  budget  are  widely  taken  to  mean 
that  we  do  not  plan  to  go  full  steam  ahead. 
Every  defense  contractor,  almost  every  mili- 
tary official,  told  CBS  News  that  our  progress 
was  dramatic  but  spotty  and  incomplete. 
7%ey  all  felt  we  cc>uld  go  faster  and  almost 
without  exception  they  said  they  were  pre- 
pared to  go  faster — if  orders  come  down  from 
the  President. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Time* 
Herald.  Jan.  10.  19591 

Weak  Buboet  PosmoN — ADi«iKiarr«ATXOK 
SAm  To  Handicat  Itself 

( By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 
In  an  understandable  effort  to  hold  the 
line  against  lighthearted  spending,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  is  taking  a  stand  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  new  session  which,  it 
seems  to  me.  weakens  bis  position  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country. 

What  the  President  has  done  is  to  talk 
early  and  long  and  almost  exclusively  about 
a  balanced  budget  and  about  the  danger  of 
the  wild  spenders. 

The  effect  of  all  this  talk  Is  for  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower to  link  himself  almost  Inextricably 
with  the  Idea  that  balancing  the  budget  is 
the  first  priority,  the  No.  1  objective  of  the 
Government. 

In  the  midst  of  the  perilous  Berlin  crisis, 
the  uncertainties  in  the  Middle  East,  the  un- 
easy truce  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  In  the 
face  of  17  limited  wars  during  the  past  13 
years,  the  majority  In  Congress,  including 
many  Republicans,  are  certainly  convinced: 
That  mustering  the  total  resources  needed 
to  wage  the  peace  Is  the  first  priority,  the 
No.  1  objective  of  the  Government. 

That  balancing  the  budget  cannot  be  put 
ahead  of  keeping  the  balance  of  power  in 
scientific  weapons  from  slipping  menacingly 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 

That  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  peacetime 
budget,  but  with  a  cold  wartime  budget. 
and  that  while  a  balanced  budget  would  be 
most  welcome,  it  Is  not  the  first  requirement 
of  national  survival  In  the  kind  of  world  we 
are  living  in  today. 

The  consequences  of  the  President  ap- 
proaching Congress  with  the  main  banner 
in  his  hand  reading  "Balance  the  budget" 
will.  Ithlnk.be  these: 

1.  It  will  make  It  harder  for  the  White 
House  to  get  from  Congress  some  of  the 
urgent  appropriations  it  is  smMm§.  When 
foreign  aid  comes  up,  the  President  hM 
almost  invited  its  opponenU  to  cut  It  and 
say  virtuously:  "Here's  where  we'll  hel^  the 
White  House  balance  the  budget." 

a.  It  will  divide  the  Republican  Partf  be- 
cause at  least  half  of  the  RepubliostBS  in 
the  Senate  want  to  put  meeting  the  NMloa's 
needs  ahead  of  balancing  the  budget  If  both 
are  not  simultaneously  attainable. 

3.  It  leaves  to  the  Democratic  leaders  in 
Congress  a  wide  opportunity  for  Initiative  In 
meeting  the  present  and  oncoming  chal« 
lenges  from  the  Elremlln  In  new  weapons  and 
in  new  explorations  of  outer  space. 

After  the  briefing  of  the  congressional 
leaders  at  the  White  House  this  week.  Senator 
Ltndon  Johnson  of  Texas  showed  that  this 
is  exactly  what  he  intends  to  do  when  he 
remarked,  "I  am  rather  disappointed  that  we 
are  not  going  farther  and  faster  in  our  mili- 
tary preparations  and  space  prognuns." 

It  is.  it  seems  to  me,  a  mistake  and  a 
misuse  of  the  term  to  try  to  win  an  argu- 
ment on  balancing  the  budget  by  calling 
those  who  would  spend  more,  rather  than 
less,  for  the  vital  needs  of  the  Nation,  radi- 
cals. Senator  Johnson  is  no  radical.  Sen- 
ator John  S.  Coopbi.  of  Kentucky,  is  no 
radical. 

I  suspect  we  need  a  new  and  relevant  defi- 
nition of  a  conservative  and  I  venture  the 
following : 

A  aoth-century  conservative  is  one  who  is 
determined  to  deal  with  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems on  conservative  principles — but  not  to 
neglect  them.  Too  often  in  the  past  it 
has  been  the  conservative  who  has  used  his 
conservatism  as  an  exciisc  for  not  doing  what 
is  needed.  That's  not  conservatism.  That's 
neglect. 

The  businessmen's  Committee  for  Soo- 
nomic  Development  warns  that  "we  must 
not  hobble  ourselves  with  the  notion  that 
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there  Is  some  arbitrary  limit"  on  what  we 
can  safely  spend  for  defense. 

The  nongovemmeBtal  National  Plannteg 
Assoeiatton  warns  that  to  seek  a  balsneed 
budget  at  the  expense  ot  mlUtary  strength 
"may  pror*  a  prelude  to  disaster." 

I  am  not  arguing  for  an  unbalanced 
budget;  far  from  it.  I  am  only  saying  that 
the  first  objective  is  to  detoinine  what  we 
need  to  do  in  a  period  of  no  peace  and  no 
sign  of  peace.  And  then,  in  the  American 
tradition,  find  the  way  to  do  it. 


SECOND  UNITED  NATIONS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE  ON  PEACE- 
FUL USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENEROY 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iinani- 
mouB  coiisent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Raooap. 
,  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemcua  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  i-emarks,  I  should 
like  to  submit  some  personal  observa- 
tions on  impUcatlons  of  the  Second 
United  Nations  International  Confer- 
ence on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy held  at  Geneva.  Switaerland,  last 
summer.  As  a  memlier  of  the  delega- 
tion serving  as  observers  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  had  a  spe- 
cial interest  In  the  exhibits,  the  scien- 
tific papers,  and  the  discussions  relating 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  gen- 
erating electric  power. 

The  district  which  I  represent  is  an 
Important  producer  of  bitumiiK>us  coal. 
As  yoa  know,  coal  generates  more  elec- 
tricity than  all  other  sources  of  energy 
combined.  The  railroad  Industry,  which 
relies  upon  coal  traffic  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  revenue,  is  an  employer 
upon  which  many  thousands  of  our  men, 
women,  and  children  depend  for  sub- 
sistence. Greensburg.  the  county  seat 
of  Westmoreland  County,  is  now  head- 
quarters for  the  West  Perm  Power  Co.. 
whose  annual  consumption  of  coal  is  in 
excess  of  2  million  tons.  More  than 
that,  many  Westmoreland  County  resi- 
dents are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  generating  units  and  other  electrical 
equipment.  The  Ellicott  Co..  one  of 
whose  plants  is  located  in  my  hometown, 
ships  these  finished  products  to  utilities 
throughout  the  land.  A  large  number 
of  our  employees  at  Westinghotise  are 
similarly  occupied.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Gwilym  A.  Price  said  this  week 
in  a  year-end  statefnent  that  order  back- 
logs for  atomic  equipment  last  year  were 
30  percent  higher  tlian  at  the  end  of 
1957,  and  he  expects  the  atomic  power 
business  to  continue  growing  in  1959 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  year. 

Whether  electricity  is  to  come  from 
coal  or  the  atom  or  from  hydrogen  will 
still  require  the  manufacture  of  turbines 
and  generators.  Thus  all  Westmoreland 
County  has  a  very  decided  interest  in 
the  future  of  electric  utlliUes.  Further- 
more, as  consumers  of  electricity  in  home 
and  industry,  we  are  in  support  of  what- 
ever progress  can  be  achieved  in  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  electric  power  gen- 
eration, if  only  for  tiie  sake  of  rate  sta- 
biUty. 


What  American  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  accomplished  in  the  field  of 
atomic  electric  power  impressed  every- 
one who  attended  the  Goieva  confo-- 
enoe.  The  WesUni^use  Corporation 
displayed  working  models  of  reactors. 
There  was  perhaps  $10  million  worth  of 
nuclear  equipment  at  hand  in  the  United 
States  exhibit,  while  the  Russian  dis- 
play consisted  largely  of  plastic  models 
and  nothing  of  an  operating  nature.  The 
conference  demonstrated  the  potential 
of  nuclear  energy  for  power,  heat,  agri- 
culture, transportation,  mining,  manu- 
facturing and  medical  research. 

Geneva  was  an  excellent  setting  for 
the  conference,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  witliin 
close  proximity  of  Western  Europe's 
bustling  industrial  centers  whose  fuel- 
hungry  plants  and  factors  have  been  de- 
manding more  coal  than  native  mines  are 
able  to  supply.  Indeed,  many  hundreds 
of  tons  of  coal  and  coke  from  Westmore- 
land County's  mines  and  ovens  have  been 
shipped  to  Western  Europe  in  recent 
years.  I  think  perhaps  a  brief  look  at 
the  history  of  the  coal  industries  here  and 
in  Europe  will  give  us  a  better  under- 
standing as  to  why  there  is  such  a  con- 
trast in  the  prospects  for  atomic  elec- 
tric power  in  the  two  continents. 

That  Western  Pennsylvania  was  one  of 
nature's  storehouses  of  rich  coal  reserves 
was  coming  to  be  recognized  two  cen- 
turies ago.  It  was  in  1759  that  Colonel 
Mercer,  in  command  of  Fort  Pitt,  reported 
the  presence  of  rich  coal  reserves  and 
prompted  an  ofBcial  expedition  for  the 
most  readily  accessible  seams.  The  pres- 
ence of  coal  in  Westmoreland  County  was 
evident  at  least  since  1767,  at  which  time 
the  ofiElcer  in  charge  of  Fort  Ligonier  gave 
a  resident  permission  to  "cultivate"  200 
acres  of  coal  land. 

From  those  earliest  records  to  the 
present  time  more  than  8  billion  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  have  been  produced  in 
my  State.  Yet  35  billion  tons— more 
than  4  times  the  total  extracted  in  a  200- 
year  period — of  recoverable  reserves 
remain  in  the  ground  in  central  and 
western  Pennsylvania.  For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  the  alltime  produc- 
tion figure  is  hearing  the  29-billion-ton 
level,  but  mlnable  reserves  still  amount 
to  947  billion  tons.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  there  is  considerably 
more  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania's  hard 
coal  region  than  the  5  billion  tons  mined 
thus  far. 

For  Europe,  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  IB  true  that  Great  Britain 
alone  has  an  estimated  180-billion-ton 
coal  reserve  and  that  the  continental 
territory  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain  may 
contain  another  150  billion  tons,  but  so 
much  of  this  coal  Is  difficult  to  mine 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  supply 
meeting  demand  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

Great  Britain  was  a  traditional  ex- 
porter of  coal  tor  centuries.  Probably 
the  world's  first  Instance  of  coal  exporta- 
tion took  place  In  1362  when  a  ship  from 
France  brought  a  cargo  of  corn  from 
Newcastle  and  returned  with  a  load  of 
coal.  A  monopoly  in  the  coal  export 
trade  was  ev^itoally  establidied  by  the 
British.    By  1913.  the  last  pre-World 


War  I  year,  82  million  tons  of  coal  left 
British  docks  for  ports  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  peak  year  was  in  1923  with 
90  mlllian  tons  moving  abroad.  With 
Germany  also  able  to  produce  more  coal 
th%n  was  required  for  her  own  con- 
sumption, Europe  never  faced  a  coal 
shortage  except  in  periods  of  work  stop- 
pages or  as  the  result  of  ravages  of  war. 
The  first  substantial  shipments  of 
U5.  coal  to  Europe  followed  World  War 
n  as  the  battered  nations  across  the 
Atlantic  struggled  to  restore  their  o\ 
industrial  output.  By  1950  a  sembl 
of  economic  order  had  been  restored 
Europe's  total  imports  from  Americ 
mines  amounted  to  less  than  1  million 
tons.  Since  that  time  the  requisitions 
have  oscillated  considerably,  with  a  peak 
of  almost  50  million  tons  transiting  the 
Atlantic  in  1957.  In  the  year  Just  closed 
Europe's  Imports  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  34  million  tons. 

Whether  that  market  will  adjust  it- 
self in  the  coming  years  is  problematical, 
although  most  fuel  experts  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  further  pe- 
riods of  drastic  flexibility.  Eiirope's  in- 
dustrial activity  continues  to  rise.  Popu- 
lation moves  upward.  Standards  of  liv- 
ing are  scheduled  to  improve  despite  aus- 
terity programs  such  as  that  recently 
made  necessary  in  France.  Thus  energy 
consumption  can  move  only  wie  way- 
upward. 

Her«  atomic  electric  power  mters  the 
picture.  To  augment  the  supply  of  do- 
mestic and  Imported  coal  and  oil,  nu- 
clear power  may  soon  come  into  eco- 
nomic usefulness  in  Europe.  Whether 
this  development  will  ever  decrease  the 
cost  of  electricity  on  the  continent  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  uncertain, 
but — as  reseaix5h  and  development  pro- 
gress—it is  possible  that  a  decrease  In  the 
cost  of  nuclear  energy  will  meet  an  in- 
creased cost  of  the  conventional  power 
produced  by  coal  and  OIL  Europe,  there- 
fore, has  a  decided  immediate  interest  In 
the  atcmiic  electric  power  program. 

In  the  United  States,  any  private  in- 
vestment in  commercial  atomic  power 
generation  in  the  near  future  will  have 
to  be  inspired  more  by  long-range  hopes 
and  job  service  motives  than  by  any  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  substantial  early 
profit.  This  appraisal  is  explained  in  de- 
tail by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Wilson,  a  member  of 
the  general  advisory  committee  to  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  the 
January  issue  of  Power  Industry  maga- 
zine. The  following  excerpts  are  from 
his  article: 

When  we  start  to  talk  about  the  possible 
use  of  nuclear  fuels  in  central  power  stations, 
I  think  it  to  fair  to  describe  the  present  sitiu- 
tlon  as  confused.  It  is  confused  partly  be- 
cause of  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  partly  because  even  the  ex- 
perts hold  varying  opinions,  though  not  as 
varied  as  some  puWished  reports  would 
indicate. 

According  to  one  published  claim,  a  plant 
in  OaUfomla  will  be  able  to  make  electricity 
in  1862  for  lees  than  •  mills  per  kUowatt- 
hour.  Another  estimate  prsdicts  nuclear 
power  eosts  by  l9eo  as  low  as  a  mills. 

On  the  other  hand,  electricity  from  the 
plant  In  Shlpplngport,  Pa.— the  only  large 
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plant  In  actual  operation — haa  been  said  to 
cost  04  mills. 

The  mere  cost  of  fabricating  the  fuel  ele- 
ments— one  factor  often  overlooked  in  the 
past — was  about  twice  the  cost  of  conven- 
tional power. 

For  large  conventional  steam  powerplants 
today,  the  cost  range  Is  around  3.5  to  8  mills, 
depending  on  size  and  location. 

Mr.  Willard  Owens,  associate  counsel 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  ol  America, 
contributed  a  most  illuminating  article 
on  the  United  Nations  Conference  in  the 
November  1  issue  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal.  He  suggested  that 
the  rate  of  introduction  of  atomic-elec- 
tric power  in  each  country  will  be  dic- 
tated by  two  factors:  First,  a  lack  of 
conventional  fuel  rather  than  competi- 
tion with  available  conventional  fuel, 
and  second,  a  demand  for  large  blocks 
of  power.  He  foresees  the  development 
of  atomic  power  programs  first  in  Eng- 
land, the  Continent  of  Europe  and — 
somewhat  later — in  Japan.  He  also 
foresees  early  use  of  the  peaceful  atom 
in  India,  whose  population  is  rising  rap- 
idly and  where  coal  deposits  are  far 
away  from  points  of  heavy  power  needs. 

Mr.  Tom  Pickett,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
is  on  record  as  endorsing  the  orderly 
development  of  the  peaceful  atom,  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe,  as  a  neces- 
sary step  to  scientific  and  industrial 
progress  throughout  the  world.  Mr. 
Pickett  points  out,  however,  that  there 
is  enough  available  coal  reserves  in  this 
country  to  last  for  500  years  even  if  the 
current  rate  of  production  were  doubled. 

Our  abundant  reserves  are  but  one 
reason  why  the  coal  industry  need  have 
no  fear  of  competition  from  the  atom 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Our  modern 
mines  have  been  mechanized  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  can  produce  about 
four  times  more  coal  per  man-day  than 
can  any  other  country.  We  have  the 
manpower  necessary  to  operate  the  in- 
tricate mining  equipment.  Given  the 
incentive  to  invest  in  new  properties  and 
to  plan  for  continued  mechanization,  the 
coal  industry  will  have  ample  capacity  to 
provide  the  energy  for  the  growing  elec- 
tric-utility market,  the  oversea  require- 
ments, and  the  variety  of  domestic 
consumers  that  include  retail  coalyards, 
the  chemical  industry,  and  miscellan- 
eous plants  and  factories. 

As  expressed  by  both  the  National 
Coal  Association  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  the  coal  industry 
favors  research  and  development  that 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  field  of  atomic 
electric  power.  We  who  come  from 
coal  areas  are,  however,  concerned  with 
programs  that  would  project  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  business  of  producing 
electric  power  through  the  atom.  We 
stand  in  support  of  research  activity 
that  will  enable  us  to  make  maximum 
use  of  nuclear  fission  and  hydrogen  for 
peacetime  application.  We  opF>ose  sub- 
sidized competition  of  any  nature.  I  am 
confident  that  Congress  will  follow  such 
a  course  in  the  ensuing  years. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fil- 
ing a  bill  today  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside 
income  which  may  be  received  by  an 
individual  while  receiving  benefits. 

I  feel  that  the  present  limitation  of 
$1,200  in  outside  earnings  is  unrealistic. 
The  economic  problems  of  retired  work- 
ers receiving  social  security  payments 
are  becoming  increasingly  apparent. 
Congress  last  year  increased  social  secu- 
rity benefits  by  7  percent,  and  these 
higher  benefits  will  be  reflected  in  the 
checks  to  be  sent  out  to  recipients  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  However,  because  of 
inflation  even  the  increased  payments 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum needs  of  these  retired  workers  and 
their  dependents. 

Many  older  men  and  women  are  forced 
into  supplemental,  part-time  employ- 
ment to  augment  their  social  security 
payments  in  an  attempt  to  maintain 
even  the  barest  minimum  living  stand- 
ard. These  people  have  written  to  me 
about  their  problem  and  many  have  come 
into  my  district  office  in  Springfield  to 
explain  in  detail  the  difficulty  they  ex- 
perience in  trying  to  get  along  on  social 
security  payments  and  the  $1,200  outside 
earnings  limit.  These  older  persons  are 
still  useful  citizens  of  our  community 
and  have  much  to  contribute  to  business 
and  Industry,  even  if  only  on  a  part-time 
basis.  I  certainly  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  consider  removing  the  $1,200 
ceiling,  or  at  least  compromise  the  issue 
by  increasing  ttie  ceiling  to  $2,000  a  year. 
Such  a  change  in  the  law  will  not  cost 
the  Federal  Government  1  cent  and 
will  help  greatly  the  older  citizens. 


AMEND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


INCREASE     IN     SOCIAL     SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  recent- 
ly come  to  my  attention  that  some  in- 
equities have  been  brought  about  by  the 
increase  in  social  security  benefits. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from 
a  constituent  of  mine  who  has  been  on  a 
World  War  I  pension.  In  1955  he  lost 
his  right  leg  and  developed  hardening  of 
the  arteries.  He  is  presently  in  a  wheel- 
chair and  requires  constant  attention. 

Under  the  new  social  security  law  in 
which  we  increased  the  benefits  by  7  per- 
cent, that  increase  put  my  constituent 
$34  over  the  $2,700  limitation  as  provided 
for  in  the  Veterans  Benefits  Act.  This 
has  caused  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  withdraw  the  pension  from  this  un- 
fortunate individual  so  that  instead  of 
giving  this  man  an  increase,  he  has  had  a 
substantial  loss  in  his  income. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs   Committee,    together   with    the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  bring 
legislation  to  the  floor  to  correct  this 
situation,  and  that  the  Congress  will  take 
prompt  action. 

I  am  sure  it  was  not  the  intent  of  this 
House,  or  of  the  Congress,  to  work  this 
hardship  upon  deserving  people. 


EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  S;>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE/KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an 
article  by  Mr.  Prank  Masland,  Jr.,  en- 
titled 'European  Common  Market.'' 

Mr.  Masland,  as  you  may  know,  is 
of  the  Masland  Co.  in  Carlisle,  Pa.. 
weavers  of  fine  rugs  and  broadloom  car- 
pets. 

His  article  sets  forth  his  reflections 
on  the  subject  and  will  evoke  the  care- 
ful thinking  of  those  who  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Masland's  article 
follows  herewith: 

EuxoPEAN  Common  Maskkt 
(By  Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.) 

I  have  written  a  numt>er  of  articles  in 
which  I  have  attempted  to  make  the  point 
that  If  the  United  States  persists  In  pursuing 
its  present  policies  with  respect  to  tariffs, 
protection  of  American  Jobs  In  general  and 
underwriting  of  jobs  abroad,  the  Impact  upon 
Industry  and  employment  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States  wlU  be  serious  and 
conceivably  disastrous. 

I  have  contended  there  Is  no  evidence  Jus- 
tifying the  long  held  myth  of  superior 
Yankee  ingenuity,  of  American  technological 
supremacy. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  the  Amer- 
ican standard  is  where  It  Is  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  none  of  which  provide  evidence  that 
the  American  Is  a  superman  In  the  factory  or 
the  market. 

To  begin  with  we  started  with  vast  open 
spaces,  unlimited  natural  resources,  and  a 
domestic  market  that  quantitatively  could 
be  expanded  or  contracted  at  will  through 
the  unlimited  reservoir  of  Ellis  Island. 

We  were  and  are  a  new  nation.  We 
started  with  freedom  as  a  corrtirstone  and 
those  who  envisioned  the  futtire  protected 
that  freedom  with  measures  that  were  in- 
violate until  the  results  of  that  freedom 
created  a  society  so  satiated  and  concerned 
for  the  moment  that  it  traded  the  fact  of 
freedom  for  the  promise  of  security. 

The  freedom  of  the  Individual  begat  the 
free  enterprise  system,  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  begat  the  concept  of  mass  pro- 
duction, and  mass  production  begat  the 
highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
known,  and  that  standard  of  living  bet^at 
complacency,  and  complacency  begat  a  labor 
government,  and  the  labor  government  begat 
socialism  and  soclali.sm  took  the  place  of  free 
enterprise.  And  with  the  loss  of  free  enter- 
prise went  the  loss  of  Individual  freedom. 

The  pinnacle  of  this  cycle  lay  in  the  con- 
cept, the  development,  and  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  mass  production  system  by  free 
men  and  women.  That  system  reduced  costs, 
Increased  wages,  resulted  In  keen  competi- 
tion, stimulated  sales  effort,  built  a  market. 

At  a  time  in  our  history  when  we  no  longer 
possess  national  fervor,  when  we  have  traded 
sturdy  individualism  for  state  security, 
when  we  have  traded  imaginative  construc- 
tive  conservatism   for   those   panaceas    that 
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the  yellow  p«g«s  of  history  record  m  having 
been  tried  and  found  wiuitlng,  at  that  period 
of  our  history  we  find  that  Europe,  we  so 
long  ago  left  so  far  behind,  recognizing  that 
which  our  history  proved  would  work  and 
adopting  It  for  themselves  and  ad^>tlng  it 
to  their  purposes. 

We  were  in  a  position  to  make  a  choice— 
private  Jobs  or  pubUc  Jobs.  We  seem  to  have 
made  our  choice.  Public  Jobs  are  Increasing 
at  a  far  faster  rate  than  private  Jobs.  Private 
employment  is  comple'^ly  dependent  upon 
the  ability  of  private  Industry  to  compete 
for  whatever  markets  may  be  necessary. 
Today  we  find  Ettropt^  taking  momentous 
steps  designed  to  cre£.te  a  market  for  Its 
products.  No  one  can  And  fault  with  their 
objective.  PerhafM  no  one  should  find  fault 
with  their  methods.  Certainly  they  are  the 
methods  we  used.  Tb>:  tools  they  will  em- 
ploy are  mass  prodwrtlon  and  protective 
tariffs. 

Germany,  the  Benelux  group,  Prance,  and 
Italy  have  created  that  to  which  they  refer  as 
the  European  Common  Market.  Their  ef- 
forts and  their  objectives  have  been  cheered 
and  furthered  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Their  purpose  Is  to  expand 
capital  Investment  and  Industrial  capacity 
within  the  area  of  the  member  nations,  to 
provide  employment,  raise  the  ctandard  of 
living,  and  create  a  market.  I  find  no  fault 
with  such  ambitions  or  with  their  collabora- 
tive effort.  I  wonder,  however,  how  It  Is  that 
we  here  in  the  States  can  view  this  movement 
with  such  equanimity.  Certainly  we  have 
read  what  has  been  written.  Or  have  we? 
Perhaps,  as  we  have  done  with  Stalin  and 
Mao  and  Khrushchev,  we  either  fall  to  read 
or  disbelieve.  Por  those  who  put  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  together  and  who  are 
administering  It  have  set  forth  their  think- 
ing with  respect  to  it,  and  it  makes  Inter- 
esting and  perhaps  apprehensive  reading  for 
those  who  provide  Jobs  and  those  who  depend 
upon  Jobs  In  the  States. 

Por  the  Justification  of  my  opinion  that 
am>rehenslon  is  warranted  I  quote  from  the 
writings  of  these  gentlemen.  I  quote  out 
of  context.  There  Is  no  other  way  I  can 
do  It,  but  I  wlU  attempt  to  quote  as  fairly 
as  may  be  possible. 

Plrst,  may  I  quote  from  Baron  Rene  Boel, 
president  of  the  European  League  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation.  He  U  a  Belgian.  'The 
common  market  will  lead  to  a  vigorous 
economic  expansion.  This  Internal  expan- 
sion wUl  In  itself  lead  to  an  increase  in 
foreign  trade.  Europe  wUl  have  to  Import 
Increased  quantities  of  raw  materials  and 
capital  equipment,  in  exchange  for  which. 
It  wUl  supply  Increased  quantities  of  finished 
and  semlflnlBhed  products.  In  addition,  the 
prices  of  these  products  will  be  lowered, 
thanks  to  the  rationalizing  of  the  European 
economy,  working  Increasingly  in  terms  of 
nvasa  production."  Baron  Boel  adds,  "The 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  conunonwealth  will  be  among  the  bene- 
ficiaries"— but  he  does  not  say  how.  He 
leaves  that  hanging  in  air.  He  believes  the 
market  will  be  of  such  size  that  it  wlU 
allow  enterprises  of  other  cotmtrles  to 
esUbllsh  large  plants  in  Europe.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  way  in  which  he  believes  the 
United  States  will  benefit,  by  foreign  in- 
vestment, by  buUdlng  plants  In  Europe. 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  cap- 
ital which  otherwise  would  be  tised  for 
expansion  and  new  Jobs  here  at  home  will 
be  used  for  the  buUding  of  large  plants  in 
Europe  providing  Jobs  for  Etiropean  work- 
men at  the  expense  of  the  American  work- 
men. 

Baron  Pierre  Bonvoial?,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Banque  de  la  Soclete  Generate 
dc  Belglque.  also  a  Belgian,  states  that  the 
European  conunon  market  will  "bring  about 
the  development  of  the  European  bloc  which 
can  speak  effectively  to  its  world  partners" — 


a  European  Moc  versus  an  American  bloc? — 
there  is  no  such  thing.     Our  laws  forbid  it. 

Baron  Bonvolsin  goes  on  to  say.  "The 
criticisms  and  fears  aroused  by  the  common 
external  tariS  call  for  a  clarification."  He 
states,  "This  tariff  does  not  have  to  be 
rigidly  applied;  a  list  of  customs  exceptions 
has  been  provided  for,  thus  limiting  tariff 
protection.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
tariff  quota  suggests  that  the  sources  of 
supply  win  not  be  completely  upset." 

The  Baron  clearly  recognizes  that  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  a  tool  that  may  be  used  for 
the  protection  of  those  within  the  European 
Common  Market. 

The  Baron  concludes  that  "American  in- 
dustrialists will  have  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween setting  up  factories  In  Europe,  absorb- 
ing existing  concerns,  or  simply  participating 
In  European  enterprises,  or  transferring 
patents  and  licenses  to  Europe." 

Rajrnaond  Aron,  Prench  author,  Joiu-nalist, 
and  economist,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
states  that  "The  Conunon  Market  was  set 
up  for  the  benefit  of  its  six  members  and 
not  that  of  the  Western  bloc  in  general."  He 
also  says.  "It  is  impossible  to  set  up  a  new 
economic  unity  without  some  prejudice  to 
outsiders." 

Pierre  Dreyfus,  president  and  managing 
director  of  the  Regie  Renault  of  France,  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  "The  Common  Market 
is  a  new  and  efficient  step  towards  the  crea- 
tion of  a  vast  economic  area  which  wiU  per- 
mit an  exploitation  of  modern  techniques,  a 
genuine  expansion  of  exchange  possibUitles 
for  goods  and  capital  as  well  as  the  free  travel 
of  citizens — the  conmaunlty  goes  beyond  a 
simple  customs  union:  It  is  a  constant  pro- 
gression towards  economic  integration."  He 
adds.  "In  addition,  the  countries  consider 
the  General  Agreement  for  Tariff  and  Trade 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  further  tariff 
reductions  to  be  carried  out  by  negotiatlous 
with  their  partners  in  world  trade,  "x.  * 

Pierre  Dreyfus  quotes  M.  Hallstein  as 
stating  that  "the  six  members  have  had  to 
pay  what  might  be  called  an  entrance  fee — 
a  partial  renunciation  of  national  sovereignty 
in  favor  of  common  interest  and  institutions, 
an  application  of  Jointly  decided  prices." 
Jointly  decided  prices  are  a  privilege  that  our 
laws  deny  capital  invested  in  American  in- 
dtistry  but  not  American  capital  Invested  in 
Etiropean  Industry. 

Mr.  Dreyfus  goes  on  to  say,  "Nonmembers 
benefit  from  the  Common  Market  by  in- 
creasing their  investments  In  their  common 
area.  For  this  reason  It  can  be  hoped  that 
the  Conunon  Market  wlU  attract  foreign 
capital  in  the  same  way  that  the  United 
Kingdom  attracted  American  investments." 

Ernst  Palkenhelm,  member  of  the  economic 
and  social  committee  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Conununity  and  their  chairman,  offers 
this  advice  to  American  businessmen.  "If  I 
were  an  American  biisinessman,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  invest  both  In  the  countries  of 
the  Common  Market  and  in  those  of  the 
European  free  trade  area  because  the  chances 
of  an  econonUc  boom  are  the  same  for  both 
areas." 

Rear  Adm.  E.  H.  Shattock,  representing 
Great  Britain  (not  a  Buratom  member) 
states.  "This  expansion  of  the  market  wlU 
run  parallel  to  the  present  Intense  drive  for 
Increased  product  activity."  Another  indi- 
cation of  the  determination  of  the  European 
market  to  achieve  through  the  medlxun  of 
mass  production  and  modem  technology  a 
high  element  of  p>roductlve  efficiency,  an  ob- 
jective to  be  respected  but  a  factor  with 
which  we,  in  America,  will  have  to  contend. 

Admiral  Shattock  states,  "The  countries 
outside  the  area  will  have  to  face  the  com- 
mon tariff  of  the  Common  Market  and,  in 
competition  with  goods  passing  between  the 
six  free  of  all  duties,  cannot  but  lose  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  their  nuu-kets." 

I  again  quote  fixxn  Admiral  Shattock,  "In 
the  Common  Market,  any  negotiations  with 
third  countries  will  have  to  be  made  by  the 


Bix  as  a  body.  This  will  necessitate,  of 
course,  preagreements  between  the  Common 
Market  countries  and  will  considerably  en- 
hance their  bargaining  power." 

I  will  conclude  with  Admiral  Shattock  by 
quoting  his  confirmation  of  what  seems  to 
be  a  general  conclusion.  He  states,  "The 
difficulties  that  this  free  market  will  bring 
to  American  exports  wlU  be  tacUed  with 
typical  American  energy  and  enterprise  and 
mainly  by  a  considerable  expansion  of  in- 
vestment in  the  area." 

A.  R.  Smit'i,  head  of  the  intelligence  de- 
partment of  the  Imperial  Chemical  Indus- 
tries t>elleves  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  could  lead  to  a  stronger  and 
mco-e  united  Western  Europe.  This  would 
bring  benefits  to  the  Western  World.  But, 
Mr.  Smith  also  states,  "Nevertheless,  within 
the  six  member  countries  there  are  strongly 
restrictive  and  protectionist  forces.  At  the 
moment  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  will  be- 
come uppermost." 

Gerard  P.  Bauer  of  Switzerland  is  of  the 
opinion  the  Conunon  Market  will  make  it 
possible  for  such  Industrial  sciences  as  auto- 
mation and  nuclearization  to  make  further 
progress  according  to  a  rational  scheme. 
Prices  will  go  down  and  popiUar  piurchaslng 
power  up. 

Bear  in  mind  that  producta  made  In 
America  ctirrently  face  difficulty  in  meeting 
prices  of  producta  made  abroad.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  with  the  use  of  industrial  sciences, 
automation,  and  nuclearization,  unless  Euro- 
pean wages  are  as  high  as  American  wages, 
as  Mr.  Bauer  states,  "prices  will  go  down"  and 
it  will  be  even  more  difficult  for  American 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  f(x«ign-made 
goods. 

Mr.  Bauer  adds.  "As  to  the  motives  of 
American  businessmen,  it  is  both  true  that 
they  expect  a  higher  sales  potential  from  a 
widened  European  Market  and  that  they 
fear  that  this  Market  might  be  closed  to 
goods  manufactured  outalde  Europe.  Tlx|Ssc 
two  argumenta  are  quite  equivalent."  He 
goes  on  "to  say.  "It  it  quite  conceivable  that 
the  American  Government  will  favor  the 
private  investmento  in  Europe  and  help  these 
Interesto  through  the  institutions  in  which  it 
plays  a  determining  role."  Mr.  Bauer  is  very 
realistic.  There  is  little  question  but  that 
the  American  Government,  if  it  continues  to 
pursue  Ito  present  philosophy,  will  utilize 
every  means  to  achieve  the  investment  of 
American  dollars  abroad. 

X  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  only 
American  bloc  analogous  to  the  European 
bloc  would  be  one  consisting  of  North  and 
South  America  Joined  in  an  American  Com- 
mon Market  and  in  which  dollars  could  be 
invested  for  the  development  of  a  market 
that  in  the  future  will  be  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  than  dollars  in- 
vested in  a  European  economy  which  for 
some  years  has  been  moving  along  at  a  clip, 
at  least  equal  to  that  experienced  in  the 
United  States. 

tax.  Lincoln  Gordon,  professor  of  interna- 
tional economic  relations,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  an  interesting  comment  to  offer. 
He  states.  "American  business  interesta 
would  vary  according  to  Industry.  Larger 
exports  should  accrue  especially  to  American 
agriculture,  engineering,  chemictil,  and  con- 
sumer goods  industries  would  plan  for 
greater  B\iropean  investment,  both  because 
of  Xhelr  weakened  comp>etltlve  position  in 
exporting  from  the  United  States  and  because 
of  the  'more  challenging  Investment  oppor- 
tunities within  the  new  marketo.' " 

There  we  have  the  case.  What  does  it  por- 
tend, and  what  do  we  do  about  it?  What  it 
portends  has  been  clearly  set  forth.  A  vastly 
greater  percentage  of  available  American 
capital  will  be  invested  in  the  Eurcq>ean 
Common  Market  area.  It  will  be  Invested 
alNOCtd  for  only  one  reason — ^because  invested 
capital  abroad  can  undersell  Invested  capital 
at    home.      Obviously,    larger    InvestmenU 
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abroad  will  result  In  a  greater  voliune  of 
merchandise  seeking  the  American  market. 
What  will  be  the  result  of  dollars  going 
abroad  and  goods  coming  back?  Without  a 
protective  tariff  American  industry  will  have 
Increasingly  tough  sledding.  We  are  faced 
with  a  population  explosion.  We  will  need 
a  job  explosion.  We  wont  get  It  from 
American  dollars  spent  abroad  and  European 
goods  sold  in  our  home  markets.  There  are 
those  who  estimate  that  by  1965  we  will 
have  a  frozen  unemployed  nornx  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  working  force  or  10  million.  Ten 
million  unemployed  supported  by  those  who 
are  employed.  This  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration such  additional  unemployment  as 
may  result  from  an  Increase  in  the  move- 
ment of  United  States  capital  abroad  and 
the  movement  of  finished  goods  back  home. 
What  is  the  answer?  It  is  a  double-barreled 
one.  Adequate  protection  for  American  in- 
dustry, which  is  simply  another  way  of  say- 
ing adequate  protection  for  the  Jobs  of 
American  workers,  and  the  development  of 
the  American  conunon  market,  the  market 
from  Alaska  to  Tlerra  del  Fuego.  If,  in  2.050 
A.D.,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  as  predicted — 800  million — we  will  need 
that  market  and  need  It  badly. 

One  recognizes,  of  course,  that  the  major 
threat  to  the  so-called  free  world  is  commu- 
nism. 

Europe  needs  to  develop  a  market  and 
raise  its  standard  of  living.  In  the  overall, 
the  Euratom  nations  do  not  lack  capital. 
Germany  alone  could  provide  all  that  Is 
needed.  The- United  States  needs  to  protect 
its  industrial  potential.  In  2  world  wars  it 
Is  all  that  stood  between  Western  World  vic- 
tory and  defeat.  Currently,  it  is  all  that 
stands  between  Western  World  economic  vic- 
tory and  defeat.  In  the  event  of  any  crises 
anywhere,  its  unimpaired  potential  is  a  fac- 
tor belligerent  nations  respect. 

Communism  threatens  on  all  fronts.  We 
are  concerned  here  with  the  European  front 
and  the  home  front.  A  self-financed  Eura- 
tom can  confront  the  European  threat.  The 
threat  is  equally  great  in  South  and  Central 
America.  A  United  States  financed  "Com- 
mon Market"  is  the  most  effective  answer 
to  that  threat.  If  there  is  excess  U.S.  capital 
it  is  there  that  it  should  be  invested.  I  first 
advocated  such  a  policy  in  an  article  written 
in  1949.  Therein  I  said,  "We  should  join 
with  the  New  World  for  mutual  defense  and 
the  development  of  a  market.  If  we  do  not, 
one  of  these  days  we  may  be  forced  to  fight 
for  "lebensraum."  "  While  as  a  Nation  we  are 
faced  with  ideological  and  political  Infiltra- 
tion and  economic  strangulation,  this  article 
is  concerned  with  the  economic  aspect  only. 

There  may  someday  be  a  Common  World 
Market.  It  is  Utopia.  Before  that  comes  to 
pass  there  may  well  be  ^  Asian  Market 
(China,  Japan,  India,  Indonesia,  Philippines, 
Russia)  dominated  by  Cteina — a  European 
Market  (Germany,  Franc^,  England,  Spain, 
Benelux)  with  Germany  the  leading  figure — 
and  an  American  Market  (Alaska  to  Tierra 
del  Puego) .  It  behooves  us  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  develop  that  market  and  to  protect 
our  Industrial  potential  and  our  domestic 
jobs  in  the  meantime. 


UNITED  STATES  TURNS  DOWN  AIR 
FORCE  PLAN  FOR  INCREASINQ 
ICBM  FORCE 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  my  remarks  I  am 
placing  in  the  Rbcord  an  article  that 


appeared  on  page  2A  of  the  January  9. 
1959,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  under  the 
following  headlines:  "United  States 
Turns  Down  Air  Force  Plan  for  In- 
creasing ICBM  Force — Budget  Is  Said 
To  Provide  for  Only  130  Missiles  by 
1962— Russia  Could  Have  500  to  1,000 
by  Then."  This  article  was  under  the 
byline  of  Richard  Witkin,  New  York 
Times  Service. 

I  read  this  article  to  see  just  who  had 
made  these  statements  which  if  true,  of 
course,  are  very  important  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  Members  of  this  Congress  who 
have  been  elected  to  study  the  problems 
of  our  defense  and  act  upon  what  we 
find  from  our  studies. 

The  basis  for  this  news  story  is  re- 
grettably the  basis  for  many  such  stories 
that  have  appeared  over  a  period  of 
years  which  have  involved  similar  mat- 
ters serious  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  which  all  too  frequently 
upon  checking  disappear  into  outer 
space. 

I  set  out  the  authorities  used  by  Mr. 
Witkin  for  his  bit  of  sensationalism,  in 
his  own  language:  "Informed  sources," 
"a  number  of  influential  Members  of 
Congress  of  both  parties,"  "administra- 
tion critics."  "a  number  of  observers 
with  limited  access  to  intelligence  data," 
"these  observers,"  "the  Air  Force  is  said 
to  have  urged,"  "a  majority  of  experts," 
"those  urging,"  "administration  spokes- 
men," "critics." 

Now  indeed  has  American  journalism 
reached  the  point  where  this  kind  of  re- 
porting is  classed  as  responsible? 

I  suggest  if  all  these  faceless  experts, 
critics,  what  have  you,  feel  this  strongly 
about  this  matter  let  them  put  their 
names  to  what  they  allege  so  that  those 
who  question  their  alleged  statements 
can  ask  them  how  they  document  what 
they  allege.  And  if  they  are  not  willing 
to  put  their  names  behind  their  state- 
ments their  statements  do  not  deserve 
to  be  reported  to  the  people  by  respon- 
sible journalists. 

I  think  this  manner  of  public  discus- 
sion of  important  public  issues  is  the 
most  dangerous  single  thing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  we  face  today.  The 
Congress  provides  the  proper  forum  for 
people  to  present  their  views  and  facts 
on  these  important  issues.  Let  us  start 
using  the  congressional  forums  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  where  press  re- 
leases and  irresponsible  statements  give 
way  to  considered  statements  subject  to 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  who  are 
ready  to  stand  behind  their  statements 
and  indeed  point  out  in  detail  where  they 
gathered  their  information  and  what 
logic  they  used  to  reach  their  conclu- 
sions. 

Only  in  this  way  will  our  society  be 
able  to  make  the  correct  decisions  on  the 
crucial  problems  that  face  us  today. 

Those  who  are  somewhat  sophisticat- 
ed in  political  life,  of  course,  know  what 
Mr.  Witkin  is  up  to.  He  is  writing  a 
"think"  piece  to  prepare  the  way  for  one 
of  the  serious  debates  that  will  occur  in 
this  Congress  and  to  try  to  rally  public 
support  behind  one  line  of  thinking  be- 
fore the  Congress  or  the  public  has  heard 
both  sides.  This  can  only  be  good  for 
our  country  In  the  event  that  Mr.  Wit- 
kin and  his  political  associates  who  share 


his  views  happen  to  be  right.  But  I 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  Witkin  and  his 
political  associates,  if  their  facts  and 
argument  are  so  sound,  why  not  win  the 
debate  fairly  in  the  proper  forums  set 
up  for  these  debates  on  the  Senate  and 
House  floors  instead  of  trying  to  win  it 
by  arousing  the  people  through  cleverly 
written  articles  disguised  as  news. 

The  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  follows: 

UNrrra  States  Tuens  Down  An  Poses  Flaw 
roR  Increasing  ICBM  Forcs — Bitimct 
Is  Said  To  Provide  for  Only  130  Mis8n.ES 
BY  1902 — Russia  Could  Havk  600  to  1,000 
BY  Then 

(By  Richard  Witkin) 
New  York.  January  9. — In  the  face  of 
w.irnliig<j  of  a  f;ist-dcveloplng  missile  gap, 
the  administration  has  rejected  Air  Force 
recommendations  for  increasing  the  planned 
force  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mlasUe*. 
informed  sources  disclosed  yesterday. 

The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1960  Lb  lald 
to  contain  no  money  to  expand  the  ICBM 
force  beyond  the  13  squadrons  previously 
authorized. 

The  administration's  overall  defense  pro> 
posals  already  have  provoked  strong  rrltldam 
from  a  numt>er  of  influential  Members  of 
Congress  in  both  parties.  The  issue  of  ths 
ICBM  force  promises  to  provide  much  of  the 
ammunition  in  the  defense  debate  now  get- 
ting under  way  in  Congress. 

The  proposed  budget  figure  for  fiscal  1060 
has  been  held.  In  the  interests  of  budget 
balancing,  to  $40,900  million.  This  Is  about 
9100  million  more  than  the  expected  total 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  ends  June  30. 

LESS    IN    1980    THAN    IN    ISSS 

Administration  critics  argue  that.  If  infla- 
tion and  mlllUry  payrolls  are  considered, 
the  1960  proposal  may  provide  leas  than  the 

1959  budget  for  military  hardware. 

The  13  ICBM  squadrons  authorized  to  date 
Include  9  of  the  Atlas  and  4  of  the  Titan. 

The  Atlas  is  a  1>4  stage  missile  due  to 
reach  Initial  combat  status  this  summer.  All 
three  roclcet  engines  fire  at  takeoff.  Two  of 
them  drop  away  after  expending  their  fuel. 
The  Titan  is  a  two-stage  ICBM  slated  for 
operational  duty  starting  about  mld-1961. 
Both  missiles  are  designed  to  carry  large 
thermonuclear  warheads  a  distance  of  6,336 
statute  miles  In  less  than  30  minutes. 

At  some  10  missiles  a  squadron,  13  squad- 
rons would  give  the  Nation  a  total  ICBM 
force  of  130  t>y  about  1962.  A  number  of  ob- 
servers with  limited  access  to  intelligence 
data  have  warned  repeatedly  that  by  1B62 
the  Russians  would,  or  at  least  could,  have 
an  ICBM  force  totaling  600  to  1.000  missile*. 

These  observers  fear  that  the  huge  dis- 
parity between  such  a  force  and  that  planned 
by  this  country  might  tempt  the  Soviet 
Union  either  to  launch  an  allout  attack  or 
blackmail  the  West  with  the  threat  of  such 
an  attack. 

MORE  SQUADRONS  SOUGHT 

The  Air  Force  is  said  to  have  urged  au- 
thorization In  the  1960  budget  of  at  least 
seven  additional  ICBM  squadrons. 

A  majority  of  experts  reject  the  view  that 
the  missile  gap  could  be  filled  either  by  the 
Navy's  fleet  ballistic  missile,  the  submarine- 
based  Polaris,  or  the  Mlnuteman,  a  third- 
generation  Air  Force  ICBM  to  be  produced 
In  large  numbers. 

Neither,  it  Is  argued,  could  be  available  In 
significant  strength  until  1963  nor  later. 

Those  urging  increased  Atlaa-Tltan  funds 
insist  that  the  money  must  be  voted  In  the 

1960  budget  If  the  enlarged  force — mlssUe 
plus  launching  sites — are  to  be  ready  for 
the  1961-63  gap  period. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  rejected 
the  gap  thesis  on  grounds  that  the  figures 
for     Soviet     ICBM     production     are     hypo- 
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thetlcal.  It  appears  to  take  the  position  that 
there  is  no  need  to  increase  this  Nation's 
force  until  hard  evidence  Is  avaUable  that 
Russia  la  producing  ICBM's  In  Urge 
quantities. 

Critics  answer  that  there  Is  considerable 
Intelligence  evidence  of  Russia's  capacity  to 
produce  500  ICBM's  or  more  by  1961  or 
1962.  They  add  that,  by  the  time  confirma- 
tion is  obtained  of  actual  volume  production. 
It  may  be  too  late  to  produce  the  required 
counterforce  in  time  to  deter  a  missile  blitz. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 

ACTIVITIES 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt]  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  filed  a  resolution  amending  the 
House  rules  to  abolish  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  to 
transfer  its  jurisdiction  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
by  abolishing  the  committee  it  Is  not  my 
intention  to  have  the  House  cease  its 
activity  in  investigating  subversion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  resolution  will 
strengthen  this  function  by  responding 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the 
mandate  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  without  which  re- 
sponse any  effective  legislative  action 
would  seem  to  be  most  questionable. 

I  propose  that  the  House  amend  clause 
12(c)  of  House  rule  XI  so  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  have  juris- 
diction to  investigate  and  consider  mat- 
ters involving  seditious  activity,  as  well 
as  matters  Involving  espionage  over 
which  it  presently  has  jurisdiction. 

On  May  22  of  this  past  year,  in  dis- 
cussing the  Alaska  Constitution,  on  the 
floor,  I  emphasized  the  basic  soundness  in 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Watkins 
against  United  States. 

In  Watkins  against  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  "person  is 
entitled  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  which  the  interrogation  is 
deemed  pertinent  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  expUcitness  and  clarity  that 
the  due -process  clause  requires  in  the 
expression  of  any  element  of  a  criminal 
ofTense." 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  colleague  of 
mine  would  dispute  this  basic  proposi- 
tion upon  which  the  decision  rests. 
Namely,  that  if  a  person  is  to  be  indicted 
for  criminal  contempt  because  of  his  re- 
fusal to  answer  a  question  put  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  he 
should  be  accorded  the  same  basis  for 
predicting  the  consequences  of  his  con- 
duct as  he  does  with  respect  to  every 
other  criminal  conduct. 

Indeed,  if  I  were  asked  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween life  in  a  free  society  and  life  in 
a  Communist  society,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  the  ability  to  predict  the  criminal 
consequences  of  one's  act.  And  this  is 
precisely  the  principle  the  Court  sus- 
tained in  Watkins  against  United  States. 
However,  we  recognize  full  well  that 
the  Watkins  decision  docs  not  provide 
a  remedy  specific  enough  to  curb  the 
abuse  involved  in  the  functioning  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activltle*  by 
its  central  holding. 


Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    If  the  gentleman 

will  forgive  me.  would  he  withhold  his 
question  until  I  have  finished? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  had  the  thought  in 
mind  that  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
know  that  the  Barenblatt  case  is  before 
the  courts  now. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  recognize  that, 
and  will  deal  with  it. 

We  have  the  basic  constitutional  obli- 
gation to  face  up  to  the  question  whether 
it  is  possible  with  the  present  mandate  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties to  determine  the  pertinence  of  a 
question  with  the  clarity  constitutionally 
required  by  the  Watkins  decision. 

At  this  point,  the  mandate  bears  quot- 
ing. The  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  is  empowered  to  in- 
vestigate "the  extent,  character,  and  ob- 
jects of  im- American  activities  in  the 
United  States,  diffusion  within  the 
United  States  of  subversive  and  un- 
American  propaganda  that  is  instigated 
from  foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic 
origin  and  attacks  the  principle  of  the 
form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  all  candor  how 
can  we  expect  a  witness  to  resolve  for 
himself  whether  a  question  put  by  the 
committee  is  authorized,  in  view  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  authorization.  It 
would  be  well  to  read  the  Supreme 
Court's  comment  in  this  connection: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  less  ex- 
plicit authorizing  resolution.  Who  can  de- 
fine the  meaning  of  "un-American"?  What 
Is  that  single,  solitary,  "principle  of  the  form 
of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution?" 


And  let  me  read  further: 

It  Is,  of  course,  not  the  function  of  this 
Court  to  prescribe  rigid  rules  for  the  Con- 
gress to  follow  in  drafting  resolutions  estab- 
lishing Investigating  committees.  That  is  a 
matter  pectillarly  within  the  realm  of  the 
legislature,  and  its  decisions  wlU  be  accepted 
by  the  courts  up  to  the  point  where  their 
own  duty  to  enforce  the  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  of  the  Individual  Is  affected. 
An  excessively  broad  charter,  like  that  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
places  the  courts  In  an  untenable  position  if 
they  are  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  pub- 
lic need  for  a  particular  Interrogation  and 
the  right  of  citizens  to  carry  on  their  affairs 
free  from  unnecestary  governmental  Inter- 
ference. It  is  Impossible  in  such  a  situation 
to  ascertain  whether  any  legislative  purpose 
justifies  the  dlsclostires  sought,  and.  If  so, 
the  importance  of  that  Information  to  the 
Congress  In  furtherance  of  Its  legislative 
function.  The  reason  no  court  can  make  this 
critical  judgment  is  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  itself  has  never  made  It.  Only 
the  legislative  assembly  initiating  an  investi- 
gation can  assay  the  relative  necessity  of  spe- 
cific disclosures. 


I  believe  also  we  have  to  contend  in 
this  Congress  with  the  problem  suggested 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  dissent  of 
Chief  Justice  Edgerton  In  Barenblatt 
against  United  States,  decided  almost  a 
year  ago  on  January  16,  1958,  which  is 
now  before  the  Supreme  Court.  I  be- 
lieve the  Court  will  sustain  the  dissent 
below: 

I  understand  Watkins  to  hold  that  the 
Cknnmlttee  on  Un-Amerlcaa  Activities  had 
BO  authority  to  compel  testimony  because 


It  had  no  definite  assignment  from  Con- 
gress. The  Supreme  Court  said:  "When 
first  amendment  rights  are  threatened,  the 
delegation  of  power  to  the  committee  must 
be  clearly  revealed  In  Its  charter." 

In  short,  we  cannot  possibly  continue 
In  this  Congress  with  the  present  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  And.  . 
as  a  practical  matter,  I  believe  that  it 
cannot  function  properly  under  the 
present  cloud  of  legal  uncertainty 
which  pervades  its  operation. 

My  resolution  provides  that  the  func- 
tion of  investigating  subversion  now  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  already  has  the  power  to 
investigate  matters  involving  espionage. 
I  have  proposed  that  this  power  be  ex- 
tended to  all  "seditious  activity."  I  be- 
lieve this  term  characterizes  with  greater 
legal  precision  the  area  of  subversion  in 
which  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  legislate. 

The  term  "seditious  activity"  which  I 
have  proposed  to  cover  an  expansion  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  mandate 
has  been  formulated  with  great  care. 

It  is  not  a  term  that  will  cut  down 
the  investigative  power  of  Congress  in 
the  area  of  internal  security. 

Let  me  give  to  the  House  a  definition 
of  "sedition"  which  appears  in  Arizona 
Publishing  v.  Harris  (20  Ariz.  446,  181. 
373,  375),  which  defines  "sedition"  as: 

Insurrectionary  movement  tending  towiurd 
treason,  but  wanting  an  overt  act;  attempts 
made  by  meeting  or  speeches  or  by  pub- 
lications to  disturb  the  tranqulUlty  of  the 
state. 

Alls.  Criminal  Law,  580,  narrows  down 
the  definition  as  follows: 

That  though  the  ultimate  object  of  sedl-- 
tlon  Is  a  violation  of  the  public  peace,  or 
at  least  such  a  coiirse  of  measures  as  evi- 
dently engenders  it,  yet  it  does  not  aim  at 
direct  and  open  violence  against  the  laws 
or  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution. 

It  can  readily  be  grasped  that  the 
term  "seditious  activity"  comes  as  close 
as  it  Is  possible  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Watkins  case  In  defining  that  area 
of  first  amendment  conduct  which  can 
be  properly  Investigated  by  Congress. 

We  will  thus  be  avoiding  the  problems 
arising  from  the  lack  of  power  in  Con- 
gress emphasized  by  the  courts  to  expose 
persons  by  the  Investigative  process  for 
the  mere  sake  of  exposure. 

We  would  be  conforming  to  what  our 
colleague.  Mr.  Keating,  who  has  now 
gone  to  the  other  House,  wrote  in  29 
Notre  Dame  Lawyer  212.  as  to  the  proper 
scope  of  congressional  inquiry: 

The  rights  of  Congress  are  no  broader  than 
the  legitimate  objects  from  which  they  have 
been  Implied.  And  I  believe  those  objects 
are  only  the  two  referred  to  a  moment  ago: 
(1)  to  gather  facts  about  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  (2)  to  inquire  Into  the  workings  of 
existing  Federal  laws.  There  lies  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  only  important  substantive 
restraint  which  Congress  must  impose  upon 
itself.  No  congressional  investigation  Is 
justified  unless  It  can  be  dlrecUy  related  to 
the  lawmaking  process  In  one  of  these  two 
ways.  In  other  fields.  Investigations  are 
proper  and  often  necessary,  but  not  by  Con- 
gress. It  follows  that  I  disagree  strongly  with 
those  who  argue  that  Congress  Is  also  re- 
sponsible for  informing  and  educating  the 
public  by  looking  Into  anything  which  may 
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happen  to  catch  the  popular  fancy  at  the 
moment. 

I  would  point  out  that  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  we  will  have  the 
experience  of  two  present  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to 
guide  its  work — the  chairman,  Mr. 
Walter,  and  Mr.  Willis,  of  Louisiana. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  I  want  it 
specifically  understood  that  I  have  con- 
ferred with  Chairman  Walter  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
expressing,  as  I  now  want  to  express  to 
my  colleagues,  full  assurance  that  there 
is  no  direct  or  implied  criticism  of  the 
committee  members  in  any  fashion ;  nor 
is  my  recent  action  fti  introducing  the 
resolution  to  abolish  the  Conunittee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  to  have  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  assume  ju- 
risdiction in  matters  involving  seditious 
activity  predicated  on  direct  or  implied 
criticism  of  any  particular  situation. 

However,  there  is  justified  criticism 
that  the  Congress,  up  to  now,  has  not  met 
the'  issue  raised  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  responsible  and  responsive  legislators 
we  cannot  continue  to  ignore  or  evade 
the  issue  without  running  the  risk  of 
doing  great  damage  to  the  internal  se- 
curity of  our  country.  Neither  can  we 
run  the  additional  risk  of  weakening  our 
position  in  which  we  pridefully  appear 
before  the  world — a  country  that  pro- 
tects itself  without  violating  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

There  are,  and  have  been  for  many 
years,  citizen  groups  throughout  the 
country  who  have  urged  the  abolition  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
fringe  of  these  groups  has  been  Commu- 
nist dominated,  or  Communist  inspired. 

I  realize  full  well  that  in  introducing 
my  resolution  there  will  be  those  who  will 
adjudge  me  guilty  of  associating  with 
some  of  these  fringe  groups  to  aboUsh  the 
committee. 

It  is  an  old  tactic  that  has  been  prac- 
ticed, and  I  hope  now  no  longer  will 
be  practiced,  to  condemn  or  to  ascribe 
guilt  by  association.  I  hope  that  that 
will  not  be  true,  and  I  do  not  believe 
It  will  be  true,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances in  the  House. 

In  response  to  this  anticipated  charge, 
let  me  make  it  unequivocally  clear  that 
my  proposal  has  no  relevance  to  the 
campaign  of  certain  groups  to  abolish 
the  committee. 

My  proposal  is  designed  simply 
to  carve  out  of  the  recent  legal  decisions 
a  constitutionally  permissible  area  for 
congressional  investigation  of  seditious 
activity.  And  I  repeat  that  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  structure  of  my  proposal 
which  involves  the  assumption  of  juris- 
diction by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, a  good  part  of  which  it  has  al- 
ready. If  there  are  better  ways,  let  us 
find  them  now. 

But  let  us  not  go  on  defying  and  Ig- 
normg  the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Those  who  insist  that  we  must  not 
tiunper  with  the  present  mandate  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  in 
the  face  of  the  decision  in  Watkins 
against  United  States,  and  what  I  be- 
lieve promises  to  be  the  decision  in 
Barenblatt   against   United   States,   are 


blind  to  the  necessity  of  responding  to 
these  decisions  if  we  are  to  conduct 
proper  inquiries  into  internal  security 
with  effectiveness. 

I  would  say  to  my  dlstlngvilshed  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter] 
that  if  it  should  be  the  proposal  that  we 
should  wait  for  that  decision,  I  would 
certainly  be  ready  to  act  in  accord  with 
it. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mi-.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  has  not  read  Watkins 
carefully  or  he  would  not  have  made  the 
statement  that  he  did.  But.  after  all.  the 
very  question  that  has  been  raised  here 
as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  un-Ameri- 
can activities  has  been  raised  in  the 
Barenblatt  ca.se.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  minority  opinion,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  hope  that  that  would  be  adopted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  majority 
opinion. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     The  belief,  sir. 

Mr.  WALTEiR.  However,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  should  not  be 
too  optimistic  about  it,  not  even  with 
this  Court;  because  on  two  occasions 
this  Court  had  the  opportunity  to  state 
that  the  law  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  hoi>es  it  to  be,  and  in  the 
Barenblatt  case  refused  to  take  that 
position. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
shall  simply  say  that  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  disappciint  him,  and  agree  with 
me,  then  obviously  this  resolution  is  very 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  gentlemen  on  all  sides  of  this 
question  have  a  common  objective,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  to  which  this  reso- 
lution was  referred,  should  grant,  per- 
haps after  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  we  have  just  discussed,  an  early 
hearing  regarding  this  entire  problem  of 
subversion,  espionage,  and  seditious  ac- 
tivity in  order  to  determine  how  best  to 
handle  it  and  to  make  clear  just  exactly 
what  the  House  of  Representatiyes  wants 
in  the  way  of  assigning  juri^Tction  over 
this  problem. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  as  possible  join  me  in  working 
toward  an  early  hearing  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
presented. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  making  an  all-out  effort  to 
achieve  our  mutual  objective:  a  more 
effective  internal  security  program 
aligned  with  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  Individual  freedom,  which  have 
made  our  Nation  outstanding  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  offer  my  proposal  in  a  spirit  of  good 
will  toward  those  who  might  differ  with 
me  as  to  its  form. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  differ  with  the 
intent  of  my  proposal — that  Is,  to  clear 
up  any  constitutional  doubt  as  to  the 
scope  of  congressional  inquiry  Into  the 
field  of  internal  security. 

My  proposal  is  made  with  as  much 
consideration  to  security  as  it  is  to  In- 
dividual rights. 


HOUSE  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVmBS 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
ScHERERl  is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  your 
excellent  speech  last  Wednesday,  when 
you  for  the  ninth  time  assumed  the 
speakership  of  this  House,  you  said  that 
we  live  in  a  day  which,  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  most  dangerous  period  that  civili- 
zation has  gone  through  since  the  man 
Jesus  walked  thr  shores  of  Galilee  20 
centuries  ago.  preaching  peace.  No  in- 
formed person  can  disagree  with  that 
statement  of  yours,  Mr.  Speaker. 

This  threat  to  civilization  of  which 
you  spoke  exists  because  the  security, 
the  safety,  and  the  very  existence  of  this 
great  country  of  ours — the  light  and 
hope  of  the  chaotic  world — are  on  the 
timetable  of  the  Soviets  in  their  drive 
for  world  domination.  The  evidence  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  from  men  Uke  Oen.  Al- 
bert Wedemeyer.  Gen.  Claire  Chennault. 
and  many  others  in  a  position  to  know, 
indicates  that  it  is  quarter  to  twelve  mid- 
night. 

The  President,  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
to  this  Congress  on  last  Friday,  ex- 
pressed his  great  concern  and  doubts 
when  he  £isked  the  question : 

Can  government  based  upon  Uberty  and 
the  Ood-given  rights  of  man  permanently 
endure  when  ceaseltnsly  challenged  by  a  dic- 
tatorship, hostile  t<)  our  mode  of  Ufe,  and 
controlling  an  economic  and  mlUtary  power 
of  great  and  growing  strength? 

If  there  are  any  doubting  Thomases, 
let  me  ask  them  this:  Why  have  we 
spent,  since  the  Korean  war.  in  a  so- 
called  period  of  peace,  the  staggering 
and  unbelievable  sum  of  approximately 
$200  billion  for  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world  from  the  Com- 
munist conspirators  in  the  Kremlin? 
This  amount  for  defense  alone  in  the 
last  6  years  is  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  spent  by  this  Government  for  all 
of  its  functions,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
from  its  foundmg  in  1776  to  and  through 
the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Why  are  we  drafting  American  boys 
today  for  service  in  59  different  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world?  Why  are  we 
jittery  almost  to  the  point  of  irration- 
ality in  the  race  to  control  outer  space? 

The  great  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  this  Congress  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  built  a  military  machine 
with  a  striking  force  greater  than  In  all 
history.  As  a  result,  at  this  moment, 
the  overall  fireijower  and  destructive 
force  of  the  United  States  and  our 
would-be  destroyer  is  fairly  well  bal- 
anced. 

Consequently,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
an  all-out  war  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  Communists  are  not  stupid.  They 
are  not  going  to  risk  annihilation  of 
their  cities.  In  other  words,  they  are 
not  going  to  sign  their  own  death  war- 
rant by  starting  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 
And  why  should  they?  In  fact,  there  la 
almost  every  reason  for  them  not  to 
do  so. 

It  was  In  1918  that  a  handful  of  Com- 
munists took  over  Russia.     In  the  short 
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space  of  the  40  yeais  that  followed,  the 
Communists  have  gained  domination 
and  control  of  approximately  one-third 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  one-third 
of  its  land  mass.  Another  one-third.  In 
the  so-called  neutral  bloc,  is  fast  drifting 
toward  the  Communist  orbit. 

As  you  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, it  has  been  20  centuries  since  the 
humble  Nazarene  walked  the  shores  of 
Galilee,  and  yet  after  all  of  those  years 
only  one-third  of  the  peoples  of  this 
world  comprise  the  Christian-Judaic 
bloc,  today  referred  to  as  the  West, 
which,  as  we  know,  symbolizes  the  set- 
ting sun. 

How  have  the  Communists  come  so  far 
in  the  short  span  of  40  years?  By  out- 
ward aggression?  No.  Their  success, 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow,  has 
been  and  will  be  largely  the  result  of  the 
use  of  a  new  weapon  of  warfare  far  more 
effective  than  hydrogen  bombs  or  guided 
missiles. 

The  Soviets  hav(-  used  the  Insidious 
and  diabolical  weapon  of  infiltration  and 
subversion,  of  assassination  and  abduc- 
tion, of  espionage  and  sabotage,  plotted 
in  Moscow  and  carried  out  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  by  the  use  of  this  new 
weapon  that  they  have  been  able  to  take 
once  free  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. They  know  that  one  agent  or 
sympathizer  within  a  free  country  is 
more  effective  in  reaching  their  objective 
than  10,000  trained  troops  poised  on  the 
border. 

So  you  can  readily  see  why  there  is  not 
going  to  be  all-out  military  aggression 
if  the  Russians  can  help  it. 

What  I  say  is  not  mere  speculation. 
The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  heard  numerous  witnesses, 
some  of  the  world's  outstanding  experts. 
Let  me  quote  from  Jie  testimony  of  Ed- 
ward Hunter,  one  of  the  outstanding  au- 
thorities of  Communist  psychological 
warfare,  a  former  newspaperman,  and 
officer  in  the  O.S.S.  an  author.  Journal- 
ist, and  lecturer,  a  man  who  spent  31 
years  of  his  hfe  in  countries  under  Com- 
munist pressure  and  attack.  He  testi- 
fied: 

War  has  changed  Ita  form.  The  Commu- 
nists have  discovered  that  a  man  k.illed  by  a 
bullet  Is  useless.  He  can  dig  no  ooal.  They 
have  diaoovered  that  a  demoUahed  city  ii  use- 
less.   lU  mills  produce  no  cloth. 

The  objective  of  modern  warfare  is  to  cap- 
ture Intact  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
their  poweaalona  so  that  they  can  be  put 
to  uae.  This  la  the  modern  conception  of 
slavery,  that  puts  aU  others  into  the  kinder- 
garten age. 


Himter  continued : 

The  United  States  la  the  main  battlefield 
In  this  war.  I  mean  speclflcally  the  people 
and  the  soil  and  the  resources  of  the  United 
States.  They  aeek  to  conquer  the  United 
States  In  a  manner  so  that  It  falla  volun- 
tarUy  Into  the  Bed  orbit. 

If  we  have  to  be  conquered  by  destructive 
nuclear-age  weapons.  It  wlU  be  considered  a 
setback  by  the  Kremlin.  Their  objecUve  U 
to  make  the  same  use  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  they  make  ctf  the  Caeeba  In  the 
uranium  mines  of  Caechoslovakla  and  as 
they  make  of  the  Chinese  In  the  mills  of 
China. 

We  are  to  beeom«  the  aobjaeti  vt  a  new 
world  order  for  the  benefit  of  a  mad  UtUe 
knot   of   despots  In   the   Kremlin.    We   are 


losing  so  fast  that,  unless  we  put  a  very 
drastic  end  to  it,  the  question  of  who  is 
wlimlng  will  be  academic  In  a  decade. 

Gen.  Albert  Wedemeyer  who,  you  will 
recall,  served  as  chief  of  our  World  War 
II  planning  operations,  appraised  the 
situation  this  way  in  testimony  before 
the  committee.    He  said : 

The  Soviets  are  obtaining  their  objectives 
without  the  use  of  military  force.  If  I  were 
the  senior  planner  In  the  Soviet  hierarchy,  I 
would  advise  Khrushchev  to  continue  to  do 
exactly  what  he  Is  doing  now. 

Khrushchev,  in  addressing  a  group  of 
foreign  diplomats,  including  the  United 
States  Ambassador,  had  the  audacity  to 
say: 

We  will  beat  the  capitalists,  but  that  does 
not  mean  killing  anybody.  •  •  •  When  we 
win  In  this  competition,  we  wlU  also  re- 
educate you.  We  Bolsheviks  are  a  ravenous 
people.  What  we  achieved  in  the  past  Is 
very  little.     We  want  more  and  more. 

Way  back  In  1923,  in  outUning  the 
steps  the  Soviets  would  take  in  bringing 
the  world  under  the  heel  of  the  Commu- 
nist apparatus,  Lenin  said : 

Flrtt.  we  will  take  Eastern  Europe;  then 
the  maeses  of  Asia:  then  Africa;  then  we  will 
encircle  the  United  States  which  wUl  be  the 
last  bastion  of  capitalism.  We  will  not  have 
to  attack.  It  wlU  fall  like  an  overripe  fruit 
Into  our  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  threat  to  the 
remaining  countries  of  the  free  world, 
Including  the  United  States,  is  from 
within.  Testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
reveals  that  m  Africa  today,  while  the 
Soviets  are  outwardly  pretending  to  sup- 
port the  nationalist  aspirations  of  those 
countries,  each  country  is  infiltrated  in 
key  places  in  government  by  natives  who 
are  dedicated  Communists  and  whose 
loyalty  is  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  When  the  time 
comes,  they  will  fiip  those  countries  into 
the  Soviet  orbit.  Remember,  it  takes 
only  a  comparatively  few  people  in  key 
positions  to  accomplish  such  a  result. 

The  Communists  and  their  apologists 
in  the  United  States  today  are  shouting 
from  the  rooftops,  through  the  press, 
over  the  radio,  and  \n  the  mail  to  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  that  there  Is 
no  longer  an  internal  threat  to  the 
United  States,  although  the  files  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
are  bulging  with  uncontroverted  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  perhaps  the  greatest 
authority  on  mtemal  subversion  in  the 
United  States,  time  and  time  again  has 
vigorously  disputed  these  contentions  of 
the  pink  fringe.  Listen  to  Hoover's  latest 
warning: 

Public  apathy  Is  the  sure  way  to  national 
suicide — ^to  death  of  individual  freedom.  It 
allowed  the  Communists  to  penetrate  and 
make  satellites  of  once-free  countries,  and 
It  is  presently  enabling  them  to  honeycomb 
and  weaken  the  structures  of  the  remaining 
countries,  and  there  la  today  a  terrifying 
apathy  on  the  part  of  Americans  toward  the 
deadliest  danger  which  this  country  has  ever 
faced.  Some  of  that  apathy  U  deUberately 
Induced. 

The  Commxmlst  Party  in  the  XTnltad  States 
la  not  out  of  bnslneas:  It  la  not  dead;  it  Is 
not  even  dormant.     It  Is,  however,  weU  on 


its  way  to  achieving  Its  current  objective, 
which  Is  to  make  you  believe  that  It  is  shat- 
tered. Ineffective,  and  dying.  When  It  has 
fully  achieved  this  first  objective.  It  wUl  then 
proceed  inflexibly  toward  Its  final  goal.  •  •  • 
Those  who  try  to  minimize  its  danger  are 
either  unlnlco-med  or  they  have  a  deadly  ax 
to  grind. 

Are  you  going  to  listen  to  those  who 
have  an  ax  to  grind — to  those  whose  red 
slips  show  with  every  gust  of  wind,  or 
will  you  give  credence  to  the  findings  of 
one  of  your  own  committees  and  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation? 

Last  year  the  committee  found  that 
the  penetration  had  reached  one  of  Uie 
committees  of  this  House,  not  5  years 
ago.  not  2  years  ago.  but  as  late  as  last 
fall.  Let  me  read  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony concerning  Wilfred  Lumer  who  wa.«! 
writing  recommendations  and  reports  for 
legislation  which  you  gentlemen  may 
consider  this  year. 

Mr.  Arens,  counsel  for  the  committee, 
asked  this  question  of  Mr.  Lumer: 

Have  you  reported  your  activities  on  the 
Hill,  on  Capitol  Hill,  over  the  course  of  the 
last  several  years  to  a  person  known  by  3rou 
to  be  a  Communist? 

Mr.  LnMEE.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that 
question  on  the  grounds  of  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments. 

Mr.  Artns.  We  have  Information,  and  I 
vsrant  to  be  ateolutely  frank  with  you.  Mr 
Lumer — we  have  information  that  In  the  re- 
cent past  you  have  been  In  contact  with,  and 
under  dlsclpUne  of.  Sam  Abbott,  a  ranking 
Communist  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  now  while 
under  oath  to  deny  It. 

B4r.  LuMEE.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that 
on  the  grounds  of  the  first  and  fifth  amend- 
ments. 

The  committee  just  last  week  issued 
its  report  on  "Patterns  of  Communist  Es- 
pionage." Does  this  report  deal  with 
events  of  5,  10,  and  15  years  ago?  Is  the 
committee  dealing  with  patterns  of  the 
past,  as  an  editorial  m  the  Washington 
Post  claims,  or  do  these  findings  relate 
to  what  is  happening  today?  As  the  re- 
port revesds,  at  this  moment  the  Russian 
Embassy  and  almost  every  Russian  con- 
sulate throughout  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  embassies  and  consulates  of 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  are  literally  spy 
and  espionage  nests.  How  many,  under 
the  cloak  of  diplomatic  immunity  have 
engaged  in  espionage  and  Communist 
conspiratorial  activities  in  the  last  2 
years?  How  many  citizens  and  residents 
of  the  United  States  are  being  threatened  » 
and  blackmailed  into  serving  the  Com- 
munist apparatus,  a  fifth  column  operat- 
ing within  the  United  States? 

All  I  ask  you  gentleiaen^ls  just  to  read 
some  of  the  scores  of  reports  issued  since 
the  gentleman  frcan  Pennsylvania,  Pram- 
cis  Waltek,  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
our  committee.  I  guarantee  that  those 
of  you  who  have  sufficient  hair  on  your 
heads  will  find  it  standing  on  end.  I 
guarantee  you  that.  If  the  American 
people  generally  knew  of  the  evidence 
revealed  by  our  committee.  It  would  drive 
from  public  office  and  from  positions  of 
influence  in  American  life  those  who  have 
Joined  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  this 
country  in  an  effort  to  discredit  the 
FBI,  its  Director,  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  and  its  chair- 
man. 
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After  long  hours  of  exasperating  and 
painstaking  work  by  the  Customs  and 
Post  Office  Departments  and  the  staff 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  the  past  2 
years,  we  have  found  that  10  million 
pieces  of  Communist  propaganda  are 
convng  into  the  United  States  each  year. 
This  propaganda  in  13  different  lan- 
guages is  directed  to  individuals,  youth 
organizations,  colleges,  and  various  na- 
tionality groups  through  the  U.S.  mail. 

I  call  your  attention  to  just  one  piece  of 
literature  which  was  in  evidence  in  the 
Buffalo  hearings  of  this  committee  a 
short  time  ago.  It  was  printed  in  Pei- 
pim?  in  a  dozen  different  languages  for 
dissemination  throughout  the  world. 
The  thousands  of  copies  that  found  their 
way  into  the  United  States  were,  of 
course,  in  English  for  consumption  here. 
It  was  supposedly  an  authentic  document 
on  atrocities  committed  by  the  U.S. 
Army  in  South  Korea.  The  detailed,  al- 
leged atrocities  by  American  boys  against 
Orientals  would  make  your  stomach 
turn — atrocities  allegedly  committed 
since  the  armistice. 

Through  such  propaganda  you  now 
see  how  the  Communists  have  succeeded 
in  brainwashing  600  million  Chinese  who 
from  time  immemorial  were  friends  of 
the  United  States  but  now  hate  us  with 
an  imprecedented  bitterness.  Can  you 
not  see  that  these  10  million  pieces  of 
Communist  propaganda  coming  into  the 
United  States  each  year  to  almost  every 
nationality  group  within  our  borders  are 
creating  dissension,  hatred,  and  distrust, 
not  only  among  our  people  but  also 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  committees  of  this 
House? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  2.000  po- 
tential saboteurs  working  in  defense 
plants  today?  Do  you  know  that  the 
committee  has  revealed  that  there  are 
dedicated  Communists  working  in  close 
proximity  to  the  nine  transatlantic  ca- 
bles which  carry  confidential  data  from 
the  State  Department  and  Pentagon  to 
Europe,  and  that  it  has  been  testified  to 
before  our  committee  that  in  time  of  in- 
ternal upheaval  or  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  these  cables  could  be  sabotaged  in 
a  matter  of  minutes? 

Is  anyone  in  this  House  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  there  are  not  persons  in  this 
country  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  attacks  and  demonstrations — 
when  the  time  comes — similar  to  those 
perpetrated  against  the  Vice  President 
in  South  America  last  year?  Can  we  not 
see  that  such  demonstrations  are  battles 
in  the  cold  war  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged ;  that  the  South  American  demon- 
strations against  Nixon  were  instigated 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  show  to 
the  world  that  the  South  American  coun- 
tries, our  cousins  and  friends,  had  turned 
against  the  imperialistic  United  States? 

Oh,  yes,  the  recent  revelations  of  the 
committee,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
hands  have  been  tied  to  some  extent  by 
shocking  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  been  hitting  those  who  would  de- 
stroy us  from  within  where  It  hurts. 

About  a  year  ago  in  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York,  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee,  controlled  and  dominated  by 


identified  Communists,  gathered  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  st^arting  a  campaign  to 
discredit  and  weaken  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  its  Chief.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  and  to  abolish  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  They  have  had 
the  support  during  the  last  2  years  of 
the  same  apologist-s.  some  in  high  places, 
who  have  wittingly  or  unwittingly  served 
the  Communist  cause  in  the  United 
States  for  many  years. 

When  this  Congress  convened  on 
Wednesday,  you  saw  almost  a  full-page 
ad  in  the  Washin;?ton  Post,  signed  by  a 
list  of  persons,  many  of  whom  are  prom- 
inent in  some  field  of  activity,  charging 
the  committee  with  increasing  bitterness 
between  religious  und  racial  groups,  and 
then  asking  for  the  abolition  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Most  people  do  not  know  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  signers  over  the  years 
have  either  belonged  to  or  supported  all 
kinds  of  Communist-front  activities  in 
the  United  States.  Any  Member  of  this 
Congress,  by  a  telephone  call  to  the  com- 
mittee's office,  can  find  out  just  who  these 
people  are  and  what  service  they  have 
rendered  repeatedly  to  the  Communist- 
front  apparatus.  They  are  opposed  to 
the  committee  because  the  evidence  be- 
fore it  has  shown  how  some  of  them  have 
foolishly  and  carelessly  slept  in  the  same 
bed  with  the  agents  of  the  Kremlin. 

What  about  these  people  and  their 
influence?  Let  us  look  at  what  Georgi 
Dimitrov,  one  of  the  fathers  of  com- 
munism, said  about  them : 

As  Soviet  power  grows,  tliere  wUl  be  greater 
aversion  to  Communist  parties  everywhere. 
So  we  must  practice  the  techniques  of  with- 
drawal. Never  apj)ear  in  the  foreground. 
Let  our  friends  do  the  work. 

Dimitrov  continues: 

We  must  always  remember  that  one  sym- 
pathizer Is  generally  worth  more  than  a 
dozen  militant  Communists.  A  university 
professor,  who.  wltnout  being  a  party  mem- 
ber, lends  himself  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Is  wcrth  more  than  a  hundred 
men  with  party  cards.  A  writer  of  reputa- 
tion, or  a  retired  gt  neral.  Is  worth  more  than 
500  poor  devils  who  don't  know  any  better 
than  to  get  themselves  beaten  up  by  the 
police. 

Dimitrov  concludes: 

Every  man  has  his  value,  his  merit.  The 
writer  who,  wlthoi.;t  being  a  party  member, 
defends  the  Soviet  Union,  the  union  leader 
who  is  outside  our  ranks  but  defends  Soviet 
International  policy.  Is  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  party  members. 

In  addition  to  the  ad  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  the  oi>ening  day  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  Members  of  this  House  also 
found  on  their  desks  a  letter  from  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  urging  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  committee.  The  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  by  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, has  been  found  to  be  the  legal  arm 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States. 

On  your  desk  also  there  was  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee,  the  committee  which  la 
spearheading  the  drive  to  discredit  the 
FBI  and  your  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  It  is  headed  by 
Harvey  O'Connor,  an  identified  Com- 
munist, who  has  been  cited  for  contempt 
of  this  Congress. 


The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities last  year  issued  a  report  entitled 
"Operation  Abolition"  which  tells  the 
whole  story  of  the  efforts  of  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee  in  its 
current  objective.  It  gives  you  the  Com- 
munist and  Communist-front  records  of 
the  leaders  of  this  committee.  The 
chairman  of  our  committee  sent  you  a 
copy  of  this  publication  today. 

Another  communication  urging  the 
abolition  of  the  committee  which  most 
members  received  last  Wednesday  morn- 
ing was  from  the  Citizens  Committee  To 
Preserve  American  Freedoms,  an  adjunct 
of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  This 
blast  was  signed  by  Dorothy  Marshall. 
Dorothy  Marshall,  her  husband,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  have  long  Commutiist-front 
records  or  have  served  the  Communist 
cause  for  many  years.  It  is  the  feeling 
of  the  members  of  your  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  that  you  should 
know  the  source  of  the  propaganda  with 
which  you  have  been  bombarded. 

Has  this  campaign  been  effective? 
Yes.  So  effective  that  a  resolution  has 
been  introduced  in  this  Congress  to  abol- 
ish the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. During  the  past  campaign  every 
member  of  this  committee,  whether  he 
was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  and 
particularly  the  committee's  distin- 
guished chairman,  had  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  vicious  attacks,  dirty,  lying,  smear- 
ing innuendoes  from  the  Communists 
and  their  so-called  respectable  apologists. 

Soon  after  my  election  to  Congress  for 
the  first  time  in  1952.  I  accepted  a  place 
on  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. I  had  neither  misgivings  nor 
forebodings.  Our  boys  were  dying  \m- 
der  Communist  fire  in  Korea.  The  mis- 
chief wrought  by  Communist  agents 
within  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  sur- 
mise: enough  of  it  had  been  exposed  in 
detail  to  alarm  the  American  people.  To 
help  dislodge  these  internal  enemies 
seemed  to  me  a  task  which  any  patriotic 
American  could  undertake  proudly. 

What  I  failed  to  foresee  was  that  the 
mere  act  of  Joining  this  committee 
would  make  one  a  target  for  organized 
slander,  regardless  of  how  one  might 
conduct  himself.  I  was  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  rugged  give  and  take  of  politi- 
cal life,  but  not  until  I  joined  the 
struggle  against  Red  sedition  had  any- 
one impugned  my  patriotism,  honesty, 
and  decency.  Thereafter,  I  had  to  ac- 
custom myself  to  being  called — to  my 
face,  in  print,  and  on  the  air — a  witch- 
hunter  and  character  assassin,  an  in- 
quisitor and  Fascist  I  had  become  an 
enemy  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Anyone  who  ascends  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  this  committee  particularly  be- 
comes the  focal  [>oint  of  bitter  and 
vicious  attacks,  no  matter  what  his  previ- 
ous record  might  be.  I  remember  well 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  became  chairman  of 
this  committee,  and  before  anyone  could 
possibly  know  what  his  position  might  be 
on  the  various  issues  confronting  the 
committee,  we  had  hearings  in  Newark, 
N.J.  Twelve  hundred  pickets,  many  of 
them  brought  over  from  New  York,  sur- 
rounded our  hotel.     Placards,  obviously 
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prepared  by  experts  of  the  Communist 
propaganda  machine,  were  carried  by 
people,  some  of  whom  could  not  even 
imderstand  the  import  of  the  signs  they 
carried.  I  can  well  remember  these 
placards.  Some  read :  "Walterism  worse 
than  McCarthyism."  Others  read: 
•■Walttr,  union-buster,  go  home." 

The  critics  of  the  committee  like  to 
compare  our  hearings — unfavorably,  of 
course — with  proceedings  in  courts.  Yet 
no  self-respecting  Justice  of  the  peace 
would  tolerate  for  a  minute  the  kind  of 
browbeating  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
been  subjected  to  for  hours  on  end.  Any 
witness  or  lawyer  who  dared  bait  a 
judge  as  contemptuously  as  we  are  regu- 
larly baited  from  the  witness  box  would 
quickly  find  himself  in  Jail. 

Our  committee  has  been  accused  of 
abusing  the  civil  rights  of  witnesses  and 
of  fixing  guilt  by  association.  The  fact 
is  that,  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  committee,  we  have  followed  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence used  in  our  courts.  No  person 
has  been  named  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  apparatus  luiless  and  until 
he  has  been  identified  imder  oath  by  one 
or  more  witnesses  who  have  personal 
kncMxrledge  of  the  facts.  On  such  Identi- 
flcationa  no  hearsay  evidence  is  per- 
nmted.  The  rules  of  the  committee 
provide  that  any  person  who  Is  adversely 
mentioned  in  any  hearing  has,  upon  re- 
quest, the  right  to  appear  in  public  ses- 
sion and  affirm,  deny,  or  explain  any 
adverse  testimony. 

I  have  served  on  another  committee 
of  this  Congress,  and  I  have  seen  other 
committees  in  action.  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  those  conmilttees.  but  let  me 
say  that  these  committees  regularly  ad- 
mit hearsay  evidence,  and  properly  so 
since  a  committee  is  not  a  court.  On 
occasion  I,  along  with  other  Members  of 
this  House,  have  questioned  high  officers 
of  this  Government  and  reputable  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  more  vigor- 
ously, forcibly,  and  sometimes  with 
more  sarcasm  than  any  member  ofthe 
Committee  on  Un-American  Actimles 
ever  dared  to  question  a  known  member 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Some  years  ago  I  served  in  the  office  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  my  home 
State.  If  I  had  handled  an  ordinary 
pickpocket  as  carefully  and  gingerly  as 
I  am  compelled  to  cross-examine  an 
agent  of  the  Communist  conspiracy,  I 
would  have  been  fired  from  my  job.  No 
committee  of  the  Congress  protects  the 
civil  rights  of  Individuals  more  carefully, 
nor  follows  more  closely  the  rules  of 
evidence  than  does  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Yet  it  is  dally 
accused  and  hounded  for  allegedly  doing 
otherwise,  often  by  people  and  news- 
papers who  should  know  better. 

The  leftwing  crowd  cries  crocodile 
tears  every  time  a  Communist  is  called 
before  a  committee  and  questioned  about 
his  traitorous  activities.  They  strain  at 
gnats  to  find  excuses  for  his  conduct, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  attack  the 
committee's  motives  and  procedures  In 
calling  him. 

This  same  leftwing  crowd,  however, 
when  an  industrialist  suspected  of 
wrongdoing  or  labor  racketeer  is  called 
before  a  congressional  committee  regu- 


larly condemns  them  before  any  real 
evidence  of  wrcMigdoing  is  shown.  They 
are  ready  to  hang  such  peoi>le  if  they 
use  the  fifth  ameDdment.  But  when  a 
Communist  Invokes  the  fifth  amendment 
frivolously  and  without  basis  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, and  we  question  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  is  in  good  faith  plead- 
ing the  fifth  amendment,  immediately 
the  committee  is  attacked. 

The  tragedy  of  this  whole  situation 
concerning  the  controversy  over  the  com- 
mittee is  the  fact  that  the  clever  propa- 
gandists of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
have  succeeded  in  brainwashing  many 
people  as  to  the  actual  objectives  and 
activities  of  the  committee.  It  is  gen- 
erally charged  that  the  committee  Is  in- 
vestigating people's  beliefs  and  associa- 
tions; that  it  is  engaged  in  investigating 
commimism  as  a  political  and  economic 
philosophy  or  way  of  life;  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  a  political  party  as  we 
know  political  parties  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  absolutely  no  truth 
or  basis  in  fact  for  any  of  these  asser- 
tions. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  committee  has 
never  been  interested  in  nor  has  it  in- 
vestigated a  person's  beliefs,  pMllosophy, 
or  political  associations.  It  is  not  inter- 
ested, nor  has  it  inquired  as  to  whether 
an  individustl  believes  in  communism  as 
a  political  or  economic  philosophy  or 
way  of  life. 

The  committee's  investigations  have 
been  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
ommending legislation  to  protect  the  in- 
ternal security  of  this  country  from  a 
conspiratorial  apparatus — a  fifth  col- 
umn, the  arm  of  a  foreign  power  operat- 
ing within  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  eventually  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  this  country,  including  the 
use  of  force  and  violence,  if  necessary. 
We,  therefore,  have  and  are  investigating 
members  of  this  conspiracy  and  their 
activities  which  are  directed  toward  ac- 
complishing this  objective. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  issue  raised  by 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  which  calls  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

As  I  have  tried  to  point  out  in  these 
remarks,  we  have  armed  ourselves  to  the 
teeth  at  astronomical  costs  to  defend 
otirselves  from  Soviet  aggression  Ifrom 
without — an  aggression  which  iri  all 
probability  will  never  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  I  have  shown,  the  real 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  free  world 
and  this  Nation  is  from  within,  from  in- 
ternal subversion,  often  called  indirect 
aggression.  ~ 

Today  there  are  two  groups  alerted  to 
and  dealing  with  the  threat  from  within : 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
the  executive  branch  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
in  the  legislative  branch.  Both  at  this 
moment  are  under  attack,  an  attack 
originated  and  inspired  by  the  Com- 
munist conspirators  and  joined  in  by 
many  well-meaning  and  some  not  so 
well-meaning  people. 

We  have,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
great  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
^iut  done  a  magnificient  Job  in  prepar- 


ing us  for  aggression  from  without.  We 
have  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  deal- 
ing with  the  intricate  probl«ns  arising  as 
the  result  of  our  leadership  of  the  free 
world.  We  have  17  other  committees 
dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  our 
domestic  life.  We  have  even  created  an 
Outer  Space  Committee  so  that  we  will 
hold  our  place  in  the  heavens  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

In  considering  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  present,  with  the  very 
continuity  of  this  country  as  a  sover- 
eign nation.  If  the  threat  from  within 
from  internal  subversion  is  only  one- 
tenth  as  great  as  I  have  outlined  here 
today,  would  it  not  be  folly  of  the  worst 
kind,  would  it  not  be  suicidal,  to  destroy 
the  only  committee  experienced,  alerted, 
and  dedicated  to  recommending  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  internal  security  of 
the  United  States  from  what  many  pa- 
triots believe  to  be  the  greatest  threat  in 
its  history. 

Now  I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  said  that  his  resolution 
will  strengthen  the  function  of  investi- 
gating subversion  by  turning  it  over  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  now 
handles  over  56  percent  of  all  bills  In- 
troduced into  the  House — a  committee 
already  overburdened  with  work — a  com- 
mittee headed  by  a  chairman  who  is,  to 
say  the  least,  totally  unsympathetic  with 
the  work  m  which  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  has  been  en- 
gaged. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities with  its  sizable  staff  is  today  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  requests  for  investi- 
gaUons,  and  information  now  in  its  files. 
Remember  in  the  last  few  years  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  this  House  on 
80  recommendations  made  by  our  com- 
mittee. Legislation  has  been  adc^ted  by 
this  Congress  embracing  35  of  these 
recommendations.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  Congress  26  bills  were  pending  on 
subjects  covered  by  committee  recom- 
mendations. 

Every  informed  person  In  this  House 
knows  that  the  passage  of  the  Roosevelt 
resolution  would  sound  the  death  knell 
of  om:  fight  against  the  Commimlst  con- 
spiracy within  the  United  States. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  gentleman 
from  California's  previous  attacks  upon 
the  committee  that  his  stated  motives 
in  support  of  his  resolution  are  not  his 
real  motives.  I  would  respect  him  more 
if  his  resolution  called  for  abolition  of 
the  committee  and  did  nothing  more. 
This  is  what  the  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee,  the  Communists,  and 
their  apologists  in  the  United  States 
actiially  want  to  do. 

In  fact,  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  in  its  1959  program  calls  not 
only  for  the  outright  abolitioa  of  the 
committee,  but  also  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Smith  Act,  the  Internal  Sectirity 
Act,  and  the  Commimist  Control  Act. 

The  National  Lawyers  GuUd,  the  legal 
arm  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States,  and  all  such  organizations 
as  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Preserve 
American  Freedoms,  whose  record  I  have 
previously  discussed,  call  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  committee  and  the  repeal  of 
all  legislation  that  attempts  to  control 
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In  any  way  the  operation  of  tlie  Com- 
munist apparatus  within  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  witnessing  Opera- 
tion Abolition  at  work.  The  Roosevelt 
resolution  is  aimed  directly  at  this 
Nation's  Achilles'  heel. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  rather  infer  from  some 
of  the  material  coming  across  my  desk 
in  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  that  some  of 
it  seems  to  be  inspired  because  the  courts 
have  raised  certain  questions  about  the 
procedure  of  the  committee  and  the 
procedure  of  the  House.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  in 
section  4  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
it  is  sp>eciflcally  provided  that  each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
procediu-e  and  that  under  this  consti- 
tutional provision  the  House  has  estab- 
lished Its  rules  of  procedure.  We  have 
that  Constitutional  right. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Barenblatt  case,  which  is  now 
pending  before  It,  decides  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  correct  or  that 
the  minority  opinion  of  the  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  is  the  law  of 
this  land,  there  is  nothmg  to  prevent  this 
House  from  changing  the  language  of 
the  charter  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  That  can  be  done 
and,  naturally,  we  will  do  it;  although 
we  may  not  agree  with  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  We  will  change  the 
language  of  the  charter  to  comply  with 
that  decision.     That  can  be  easily  done. 

Mr.  BOW.  With  reference  to  the 
courts  attempt  to  ignore  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  the 
House  the  right  to  set  up  its  own  rules 
of  procedure,  let  us  examine  article  3 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  which  is  set  up  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  writers  of  the  Con- 
stitution recognized  that  the  representa- 
tions of  the  people  could  be  trusted  with 
a  determination  of  their  own  rules. 
However  that  court  with  life  tenure 
should  be  subject  to  some  control  by 
the  people.  This  was  done  by  incorpo- 
rating in  the  Constitution  section  2  of 
article  m  which  provides  as  follows : 

In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned, 
the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with 
such  Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

So,  here  the  Constitution  establishes 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  set  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  appellate  pro- 
cedures and  the  procedures  of  the  courts, 
but  the  Constitution  itself  says  that  the 
House  shQjild  set  its  own  procedures.  So, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  courts  have  gone 
a  little  far  astray  when  they  say  what 
our  procedures  should  be  when  the  Con- 
stitution itself  provides  that  we  shall  set 
up  our  procedures  and  we  also  have  con- 
trol over  the  procedures  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  He  and  I 
both  agree  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
instance  after  instance  has  invaded  the 
prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch.   It 


has  not  only  interfered  with  the  right 
of  this  House  to  make  its  own  rules  but 
the  Court  has  usurped  in  case  after  case 
the  legislative  functions  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  we 
should  strengthen  and  support  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  or, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
ScHERER]  serves  with  such  distinction. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ENACT  A  FED- 
ERAL LAW  AGAINST  BOMBINGS 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  the 
transportation  and  or  possession  of  ex- 
plosives in  interstate  commerce,  with 
knowledge  and  intent  that  such  explo- 
sives will  be  used  to  damage  or  destroy 
any  building  or  structure,  a  Federal 
crime.  This  bill  further  provides  that 
any  person  guilty  of  these  acts  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  and  if 
death  results  from  a  violation  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  subject  also  to  the 
death  penalty  or  to  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

We  have  all  boen  deeply  shocked  by 
the  bombings  of  schools,  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  other  senseless  acts  of  violence 
and  destruction  in  various  sections  of  our 
country.  And  yet  we  do  not  have  a  Fed- 
eral statute  undur  which  persons  who 
committed  these  acts  may  be  appre- 
hended and  punished. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  States  do 
have  good,  strong;  laws  dealing  with  this 
subject,  and  the  bill  I  propose  clearly 
states  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  infringe  upon  or  weaken  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  local  law  enforcement  ofiBcials. 
However,  by  enacting  a  Federal  law.  Fed- 
eral authorities  such  as  the  FBI  can 
move  effectively  in  the  program  of  justice 
to  bring  bombers  to  account  and  break 
up  this  crime,  ju.st  as  the  Lindbergh  law 
has  proved  to  be  effective  in  bringing  kid- 
napers to  justice,  and  the  Dyer  Act, 
which  forbids  interstate  transit  of  stolen 
automobiles,  has  been  responsible  for 
breaking  up  many  car  theft  rings. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  other  body,  will  act  favorably 
upon  this  legislation  without  undue  de- 
lay. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  FISCAL  OR- 
GANIZATIONS AND  PROCEDURES 
OP  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert]. Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier  in  the  day,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  House  resolution  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  select  committee  of 


this  House  on  fiscal  organizations  and 
procedures  of  the  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced this  resolution  last  year.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  other  side, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb  I,  introduced  then  a  similar 
resolution,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  do  the 
same  again. 

My  reason  for  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this:  Frankly,  my  primary  target  is  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  has  become 
a  Frankenstein  insofar  as  the  legislative 
processes  of  this  Conj.'ress  are  concerned. 
This  legislati\e  creature,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  now  Imposes  and  proix>ses 
and  disc>oses  as  the  whims  and  the 
fancies  of  this  collection  of  glorified 
clerks  in  that  Bureau  see  fit.  There  has 
been  developing,  beyond  the  rule  of  rea- 
son, the  exercise  of  a  prerogative  by  the 
Executive  dealing  with  the  refusal  to  al- 
locate funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  now  goes  so  far  that  the 
Executive  sequesters,  as  he  calls  it,  ap- 
propriated funds  which  this  Congress  in 
an  appropriation  bill  from  time  to  time 
specifies  by  line  items.  Now,  this  is  not 
something  thought  up  by  the  present 
administration.  This  has  been  done  by 
other  administrations  and  other  Presi- 
dents. It  is  not  a  new  "gimmick."  I 
suggest  that  it  is  being  abused  now  be- 
yond the  rule  of  reason. 

Of  course,  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  have  a  par- 
ticular "mad  on"  right  now  dealing  with 
that  subcommittee's  chapter  of  the 
budget,  perhaps,  rather  than  others,  al- 
though I  am  advised  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  this  exercise  is  broadly  extended 
to  other  chapters  of  the  budget  as  well. 

I  have  heard  many  rtmiblings  of  re- 
cent years  from  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  having  to  do  with  this 
impertinence  and  presumption  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  reference  to 
what  we  think  are  the  constitutional 
legislative  prerogatives  of  the  Congress. 
Specifically  that  Bureau  is  making  policy 
on  the  minute,  on  the  hour,  day  by  day. 
It  is  torturing  the  purpose  and  the  rea- 
son for  its  existence  as  the  Congress 
created  it. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
many  Members  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  past  4  or  5  years 
or  so,  with  many  men  who  served  in  the 
senates  of  their  respective  States.  Many 
of  my  distinguished  friends  in  the  House 
have  told  me  that  their  States  had  this 
problem.  They  had  created  a  bureau  of 
the  budget.  It  had  prostituted  and 
abused  its  prerogatives,  as  has  this  Bu- 
reau here.  Those  sovereign  States  saw 
fit  to  take  some  kind  of  legislative  action 
to — what  shall  I  say? — to  put  manners 
on  these  people,  or  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
legislative  branch,  making  it  available  to 
the  executive  for  budget  construction 
from  time  to  time,  of  course,  as  needed. 

I  deny  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Executive  to  exercise  without  limit  this 
presumed  and  inferred  prerogative  on 
the  allocation  of  appropriated  funds. 
Particularly  do  I  do  so  with  reference 
to  the  specified  and  earmarked  line 
items  of  the  budget. 

However,  it  is  not  my  province  to  raise 
the  question  in  the  Judicial  branch  of 
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the  Ooyemment,  but  I  raise  It  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  presenting  this  resolution. 
This  shoiild  be  a  House  committee,  not 
a  Joint  committee,  because  constitution- 
ally appropriations  are  inltated  here  and 
because  I  am  concerned  with  the  devel- 
opment In  the  other  body  of  recent  years 
to  take  unto  themselvtn  increased  Juris- 
diction over  the  constitutional  privileges 
and  prerogatives  of  this  body  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appropriations.  About  that  you 
have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,  Mr.  Speaker. 

This  resolution  will  provide  that  the 
chairman  and  the  rankmg  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
be  members  of  such  a  committee.  The 
committee  will  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween both  sides  of  the  aisle;  10  mem- 
bers of  the  committ<.>e,  with  no  more 
than  5  to  be  from  the  majority  side.  I 
shall  be  in  touch  with  one  or  two  of  the 
members  on  the  other  side,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  good  enough  to  join 
me,  as  they  did  last  year  toward  the  end 
of  the  session,  in  introducing  such  a 
resolution.  This  will  call  for  an  examin- 
ation of  the  whole  appropriations  meth- 
od. It  will  call  for  an  examination  of 
the  budgetary  structure  and  with  par- 
ticular reference,  as  you  have  heard  me 
say,  to  what  I  say  are  alleged  defects  in 
the  existing  budgetary  administrative 
practice. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  To  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  that  Is  a  happy  privilege. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  but  does  the  gentle- 
man's argimient  go  sc  far  as  to  contend 
that  the  Executive  should  spend  all  we 
appropriate? 

Mr.  FLOOD.    No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  know  the  answer 
to  that.  I  Just  want  people  who  know 
better  than  I  to  examine  this  problem, 
because  I  think  the  Budget  Bureau  Is 
going  beyond  the  rule  of  reason.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rule  should  be,  but  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  this  budgetary 
structvu-e  and  the  ap)>ropriation  method 
with  reference  to  it  should  be  examined. 
I  do  not  think  we  Wiint  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  dictate  poli- 
cies to  this  House.  I  am  not  sure  where 
the  demarcating  lin*;  is.  When  I  say 
-he"  It  is  not  personsil;  I  think  the  Bu- 
reau has  gone  too  fur.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  they  should  go.  But  I  have  the 
definite  sensation  that  there  Is  a  serious 
problem,  and  I  think  a  House  committee 
should  look  mto  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  As  I  get 
it,  that  is  the  nattiral  tendency  on  the 
part  of  all  of  these  gentlemen,  even  our 
Comptroller  General.  They  keep  going 
along  a  Uttle  bit  further  each  session. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  Of  course,  the 
Congress  gave  birth  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfDce.  an  arm  of  the  legislative, 
and  we  seem  to  have  pretty  strong  con- 
fidence in  them. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  discussed  with 
my  friend  from  Missouri,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Introduction  of  a  bill,  which  we  dlscusJBed 
this  morning.   I  wUl  introduce  that  later. 


That  bill  will  call  for  the  creation  of  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Budget,  who  will  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative 
branch,  but  we  hope  to  surround  him 
with  such  protections  that  we  hope  to 
reduce  to  a  m<"<"»"m  any  pressures  that 
now  are  exercised  by  the  downtown  ■geo- 
ple.  I  feel  that  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  must  be  some  middle  coiu-se, 
because  I  may  say  to  my  friend,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  this  is  a  Franken- 
stein. These  people  are  becoming  a 
"fourth  power."  They  are  expanding 
and  torturing  beyond  all  reason  what  the 
Congress  meant  when  we  created  the 
Bureau. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  re- 
ferred to  the  Comptroller  General.  Of 
course,  the  Congress  created  that  office 
and  the  Congress  needs  that  at  a  time 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  over  the  years  they 
have  grown  so  big  downtown  and  as- 
sumed so  many  things  to  be  within  their 
authority  that  it  is  time  to  reexamine 
their  status. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  is  no  reason  why 
that  cannot  be  done  under  the  elastic 
language  of  this  resolution.  There  is 
nothing  sacred  about  my  writing  here, 
when  I  refer  to  the  appropriation  and 
budget  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Hoxise. 
Since  he  is  a  creature  of  the  House,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  j^hould  not  be  ex- 
amined by  this  committee,  not  at  all,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  resolution 
could  not  be  amended  if  the  committee 
handling  it  saw  fit  to  provide  for  the 
gentleman's  recommendation,  not  at  all. 
I  think  the  resolution  will  bring  in  this 
ofBcer  as  well. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  My  only 
thought  was  that,  as  I  sit  on  committees 
and  hear  the  witnesses  who  come  in, 
every  one  of  these  agencies  or  depart- 
ments seems  to  grow  all  the  time.  I 
gradually  have  been  getting  the  idea  that 
we  did  not  really  need  any  Congress. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  the  nature  of  the 
beast,  the  gentleman  knows  that.  The 
bureaucrat  feeds  on  himself. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  will  strike  out  the  word 
"beast"  I  will  go  along  with  him. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Only  a  figure  of  speech. 
According  to  the  size  of  the  agency  his 
salary  and  rank  are  determined,  he 
thinks.  I  have  heard  the  gentleman 
and  others  hold  out  on  this  since  before 
the  War  Between  the  States.  The  gen- 
tleman has  forgotten  more  than  I  ever 
knew  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did  the 
gentleman  ever  get  th  idea,  sitting  on 
these  committees,  and  I  know  he  has  sat 
on  many  of  them  on  different  Govern- 
ment offices,  that  sometimes  the  com- 
mittees get  the  idea  that  they  know  more 
than  the  executive  departments  about 
nmning  those  departments? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh.  yes;  that  Is  the 
nature  of  this  beast — also  a  figure  of 
speech,  I  hasten  to  add. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 


DECLARATION  OF  AN  INTERNA- 
•nONAL  WAR  AGAINST  DISEASE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BBRT).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  LMr.  Pocarty] 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago,  when  the  American  Heart 
Association  and  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute were  mobilizing  private  and  pub- 
lic resources  to  fight  heart  disease.  Dr. 
Paul  Dudley  White  made  a  resounding 
speech  in  Boston.  He  called  it,  I  believe. 
"A  Declaration  of  War  Against  Heart 
Disease,"  and  it  marked  the  launching 
of  a  great  attack  that  has  had  great  suc- 
cess and  shows  even  more  promise  for  the 
future. 

I  propose  that  we  adopt  a  similar  but 
broader  resolve:  To  declare  war  on  all 
disease  everjrwhere  in  the  world,  to  mo- 
bilize our  resources  immediately,  and  to 
develop,  in  partnership  with  other  na- 
tions, a  worldwide  attack  upon  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  mankind,  disease. 

There  is  much  fearful  talk  of  world  war 
m.  Let  us  resolve  that  it  be  a  new  kind 
of  war — for  and  in  behalf  of  health  in- 
stead of  death.  I  strongly  believe  that 
oxir  own  people  and  those  of  all  nations 
will  heartily  join  in  starting  and  carry- 
ing through  to  victory  such  a  new  war 
on  disease  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
before. 

Last  August,  in  introducing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  on  inter- 
national medical  research  as  a  compan- 
ion to  Senator  Hn.L's  measure  \n  the 
Senate,  I  spoke  of  some  of  the  benefits 
that  have  accrued  from  medical  research 
and  of  some  of  the  potentials  that  ex- 
panded international  medical  research 
would  bring. 

Today.  I  would  not  only  reiterate 
how  much  the  world  and  we  have  to  gain 
from  increased  research  abroad,  but  I 
would  point  out  also  that  the  time  is 
eminently  right,  now,  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity and  march  with  other  nations 
upon  this  new  road  of  progress.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  and  must  adopt  legisla- 
tion for  expanded  international  medical 
research  aid  and  for  related,  essential 
measures  involving  the  application  of 
knowledge  and  such  activities  as  the  pro- 
posed International  Health  Year. 

As  you  know  my  backgroxmd,  you  know 
that  in  my  more  than  18  years  of  service 
in  this  House  I  have  labored  to  know  and 
imderstand  and  meet  the  problems  and 
needs  of  medical  research  and  public 
health  through  adequate  support  for  pro- 
grams from  the  Congress.  I  hope  and 
believe  my  advice  to  you,  my  colleagues, 
has  been  always  sound  and  good.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  two  most  gratifying 
things  m  my  long  experience  in  Congress 
has  been  the  continuing  endorsement  by 
you  of  my  work,  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Labor  De- 
partments, in  which  I  have  advised 
strengtheiiing  medical  research.  I  have 
done  so,  of  course,  because  it  is  through 
research  that  our  people's  health  is  being 
enhanced  and  life  extended  and  crip- 
pling and  premature  death  reduced. 

The  other  most  gratifying  thing  to  me 
is  the  fact  that  the  good  people  of  Rhods 
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Island  have  similarly  and  continually  en- 
dorsed my  devotion  to  this  work  for  re- 
search and  health.  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  are  well  informed  upon  this, 
and,  in  the  majority  by  which,  in  the  last 
election,  they  returned  me  to  the  House 
for  another  term,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  showed  they  wanted  the  work  for 
health  continued,  for  my  platform  was 
built  upon  the  assurance  that  I  would 
seek  increased  research  and  health 
benefits. 

I  mention  these  things  about  myself 
as  setting  for  telling  you  that  it  is  my 
sober  and  considered  judgment  that  the 
time  for  action  upon  international 
measures  is  this  year  of  1959,  and  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  sooner  the  better.  For 
every  month's  delay  means  that  much 
postponement  of  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  our  own  Nation  and 
all  nations  will  reap. 

Moreover,  although  we  in  America 
were  first  to  sound  the  call  to  arms  for 
health  for  peace,  others  have  not  been 
slow  to  sense  the  dramatic  appeal  that 
medical  weapons  against  disease  have. 
Already  the  Ukraine  has  put  forth  a  pro- 
posal, and,  while  you  and  I  are  certain 
that  such  proposals  are  primarily  polit- 
ical and  only  secondarily  humanitarian, 
the  peoples  of  the  world  do  not  know 
this.  Nor  do  they  know  that  our  phi- 
losophy for  an  expanded  world  health 
program  is  first  and  fundamentally  hu- 
manitarian and  an  instrument  of  pub- 
lic policy  in  tlie  same  sense  as  those 
guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  contained  in  our 
American  Constitution,  which  the  world 
acclaims. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  world  does  not 
acclaim  what  we  would  propose  to  do  be- 
cause we  have  talked  much  and  done 
little.  A  year  has  passed  since  a  ringing 
call  of  "health  for  peace"  was  sounded. 
Many  of  us  in  Congress  had,  of  course, 
long  been  aware  and  working  for  inter- 
national medical  research  and  the  ap- 
plication of  its  results,  realizing  the 
values  for  other  peoples'  and  our  own 
health  and  economy  and  for  vital  In- 
fluences toward  peace. 

While  some  things  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past  12  months,  and  they 
are  extremely  encouraging,  I  fear  that 
other  peoples  may  think  of  America  as 
talking  big  and  acting  laggardly. 

Even  what  America  has  already  con- 
tributed to  the  health  of  the  world  Is  far 
from  well  and  widely  known  around  the 
globe,  and  I  say  this  without  decrying 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  done  such 
splendid  work  abroad  for  health  and 
those  who  have  sought  to  tell  their  story. 
Por  one  thing,  certain  others  have  both 
subtly  and  blatantly  taken  credit  for 
American  accomplishment.  We  do  not 
say  that  America  is  due  more  than  her 
share  of  credit;  we  know  that  medical 
science  always  advances  only  through 
the  work  of  researchers  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

But  even  In  such  a  field  as  the  develop- 
ment of  a  successful  vaccine  against 
polio,  where  an  American  researcher 
brought  to  triumphant  culmination  a 
search  of  years  to  which,  as  Jonas  Salk 
himself  has  many  times  said,  many 
ethers    contributed    steppingstones,    we 


can  find  another  nation  claiming  this 
success  in  areas  where  the  people  did 
not  know  the  facts. 

Let  me  tell  a  little  story  to  illustrate 
this.  It  is  one,  I  think,  which  is  il- 
luminating and  suggestive  in  many  ways, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  an  indication 
that  America  needs  to  tell  her  story  fur- 
ther, faster,  and  first. 

An  American  visitor  to  a  Far  East 
country  learned,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  the  polio  vaccine  was  considered  a 
Russian  discovery.  The  man  to  whom 
the  American,  was  talking  was  not  a 
scientist,  but  nevertheless  an  educated 
man.  Yet  to  say  merely  that  America 
had  a  greater  claim  would  be  taken  as 
American  bragging. 

Finally,  as  the  conversation  continued, 
the  American  found  a  way  to  suggest 
the  truth. 

His  host  told  of  how  some  of  his  coun- 
try's territory  had  been  under  Russian 
domination,  but  was  returned,  except 
for  a  certain  area,  still  held  by  Russia. 

"Who,"  the  American  asked,  "do  the 
Russians  say  were  the  ancestral  devel- 
opers of  that  area?  Do  they  claim  that 
their  people  or  your  people  were  first?" 

"They  say  it  was  theirs",  his  host  re- 
plied. And  then  he  smiled,  as  the  light 
dawned  and  he  saw  the  point.  But  only 
then  was  he  willing  to  believe  the  best 
of  America. 

Perhaps  this  is  far  from  typical  around 
the  world.  I  wish  I  could  believe  so. 
But  I  cannot.  And  yet  this  sort  of  thing 
is  only  one  of  the  minor  reasons,  among 
many  major  ones,  why  I  am  sure  we  must 
proceed  in  1959  to  enact  legislation  and 
provide  appropriations  to  help  mount  a 
truly  great  worldwide  attack  upon  dis- 
ease. We  must  not  only  declare  inter- 
national war  upon  disease  with  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  better  world  health, 
nutrition,  and  economy  and  the  unity  of 
peace.  We  must  also  provide  new  in- 
spiration and  new  means  to  achieve  the 
goal. 

How  do  we  make  friends  for  America 
through  international  health  and  re- 
search? 

There  are  many,  many  ways,  but  I 
shall  mention  only  a  few,  just  enough 
to  Illustrate  the  point  that  we  can  make 
more  friends  by  talking  and  acting  for 
the  simple  needs  of  people  than  by  high 
discussions  of  policy  or  any  other  means. 
By  helping  people  meet  vital  needs,  like 
food  and  nutrition  and  health,  we  can 
become  their  friends  and  they  ours. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  long 
been  interested  in  the  World  Health 
Organization.  Just  last  summer  I  was 
privileged  to  participate  In  the  great 
WHO  sessions  held  In  Mlimeapolis, 
which  were  a  splendid  success.  EJven 
more  important,  In  terms  of  friendship 
for  America,  was  the  warm  suid  sincere 
welcome  given  by  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota and  elsewhere  to  the  delegates  from 
85  nations.  They  departed  with  a  new 
and  deeper  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
ican people;  they  took  to  their  home 
countries  a  new  respect  for  our  institu- 
tions, a  new  comprehension  of  what  we 
are,  as  people  Interested  In  our  own 
people  and  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

In  Geneva,  where  I  was  a  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  WHO,  there  was  a  friendliness 


within  the  WHO  Assembly  itself  that 
is  tremendously  heartening.  It  out- 
ranks all  other  bodies,  I  am  sure.  In 
creating  lasting  international  friend- 
ships. First  names  are  common  in  the 
halls.  Mutual  respect,  concern  in  each 
other's  problems,  constructive  help,  and 
a  sharing  of  ideas  characterize  these 
great  assemblies. 

So  the  WHO  is  an  outstanding  means 
whereby  we  can  and  do  make  friends. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  ways? 
One  that  comes  to  mind  Is  the  contribu- 
tions and  visits  abroad  of  America's  fine 
medical  men.  Dr.  Paul  White  s  Interna- 
tional work,  not  only  as  a  member  of 
professional  scientific  groups  like  the 
international  cardiological  society,  but 
also  as  a  private  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, has  meant  much  to  our  country. 

Dr.  White  has  helped  get  research 
started  In  places  where  there  was  little 
or  none;  he  has  encouraged  the  begin- 
ning of  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
in  remote  areas;  he  has  tirelessly  con- 
tributed time  and  money  and  his 
friendly,  wise  counsel  to  men  of  all 
creeds,  colors,  and  races — all  and  solely 
for  the  advancement  of  health. 

And  yet  Dr.  White  Is  but  one  of  a 
number  of  eminent  Americans  loved  and 
respected  and  sought  around  the  world 
for  their  unselfish  medical  work.  These 
men  are  of  Inestimable  value  as  winners 
of  friends  for  America.  More  of  our 
skilled  men  and  women  of  medicine  will, 
I  hope  and  feel,  in  days  to  come  expand 
this  friendship  even  more. 

There  are  many  other  means,  as  I 
said,  and  on  many  levels.  Take  the  very 
practical  things,  like  water  and  food  and 
Standards  of  living  and  rolling  back  the 
tide  of  diseases.  The  DDT  sprayer  has 
won  friends  for  us  around  the  world. 

What  we  do  to  help  people  get  plenty 
of  clean,  safe  water  is  understandable  to 
people;  it  means  benefits  in  terms  of  thelf 
everyday  lives,  and  they  can  and  do  ap- 
preciate such  helps  to  better  living  and 
health.  As  America  also  aids  them  as  a 
partner  In  their  efforts  to  get  adequate 
food  and  meet  nutritional  needs  and  to 
Improve  housing,  so  also  will  they  become 
more  and  more  friendly  with  us — and 
become  our  partners  for  peace,  too. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  ways  and 
means  to  international  friendship,  and 
much  more  could  be  said,  but  I  think 
the  point  Is  made. 

Let  me  sketch  now  something  of  the 
problems,  the  potentials,  the  programs 
and  their  price,  and  the  payoff — all  of 
which  are  essential  factors  in  considering 
an  expanded  International  health  activ- 
ity by  the  United  States  in  partnership 
with  other  nations. 

First,  what  is  the  world  health  situa- 
tion today?  A  glance  at  this  shows  the 
problems  and  suggests  the  needs  in  terms 
of  vitally  needed  research,  essential 
measures  to  apply  disease  prevention  and 
control  knowledge,  and  indispensable 
means  for  more  trained  medical  man- 
power, health  facilities,  and  better  edu- 
cation and  information  dissemination. 

Overall,  the  world  health  situation 
shows  that  man  has  progressed  far  In 
his  fight  for  health;  the  world  Is  healthier 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  There  have 
been  sizable  declines  in  the  death  rates 
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from  disease  all  over  the  globe,  not  Just 
in  highly  developed  areas.  The  world's 
population  has,  therefore,  been  increas- 
ing. Yet  the  increase  has  not,  as  some 
may  believe,  come  abovit  because  of  great 
increases  in  the  birth  rates.  Primarily, 
the  population  Increas**  is  a  result  of  de- 
creasing death  rates  in  many  countries. 
This  means  that  medical  research  ad- 
vances have  been  great  and  have  been 
applied  in  enough  force  to  effect  declines 
in  deaths  from  diseaf«  in  many  areas. 
Iif  the  last  half-cenLury,  it  has  been 
said,  the  progress  of  science  has  been 
more  rapid  than  in  the  previous  2,000 
years.  "The  lowering  of  mortality  from 
disease  proves  the  statement. 

Let  us  not  be  lulled,  however.  Little 
has  been  done  compared  to  what  could 
be  done.  Yet  this  Uttle  endeavor  has 
produced  results  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  funds  and  manpower  invested.  I  am 
speaking  now  particularly  of  the  invest- 
ment in  recent  years  in  international 
health,  not  only  America's  but  all  oth- 
ers. The  cost  of  the  worldwide  epi- 
demic intelligence  service,  for  example, 
which  first  warned  of  and  then  per- 
formed yeoman  service  in  last  year's  in- 
fluenza epidemic,  was  in  terms  of  only 
a  few  thousands — thousands,  not  mil- 
lions— of  dollars,  and  a  pitifully  small 
supply  of  trained  medical  manpower. 

We  see  new  methods  of  agriculture  and 
land  irrigation  and  the  increase  in  the 
total  of  the  habitable  and  tillable  area  of 
the  world — with  Influence  on  health  and 
economy. 

Moreover,  directly  against  disease  it- 
self we  see  progress  on  many  fronts. 
There  have  been  real  advances  against 
cholera,  a  tremendous  world  problem. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  victory,  al- 
though it  is  like  the  winning  of  a  battle 
and  not  a  whole  war,  has  been  against 
malaria.  Then  there  have  been  gains 
against  typhus,  a  deadly  disease  enemy 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Again  from  the  overall  viewpoint,  Uie 
life  span  of  man  on  earth  has  been  ex- 
tended and  there  has  been  some  decline 
in  the  death  rate  of  infants.  Progress 
has  been  made  against  venereal  disease 
around  the  world,  and  some  advance, 
though  little  and  far  from  what  could  or 
should  be  accomplished,  against  tuber- 
culosis. 

All  this  Is  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger.  The  other  side  shows  that,  while 
we  have  come  far,  we  have  farther  still 
to  go.  The  familiar  illustration  of  the 
Iceberg  is  apt.  What  has  been  achieved 
is  but  the  top  part,  which  we  see.  of  the 
iceberg.  Nhie-tenths  of  it  is  under- 
neath. Just  so,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world's  health  problems  is  still  unsolved. 
While  I  have  been  speaking  chiefly  of 
infectious  and  communicable  diseases, 
and  those  which  no  longer  are  as  great 
a  health  burden  in  the  United  Stetes  as 
the  chronic  diseases  like  heart  ailments 
and  cancer,  I  must  say  that,  in  those 
countries  abroad  where  communicable 
diseases  have  been  reduced,  chronic  ill- 
nesses have  emerged  as  today's  great 
cripplers  and  killers  just  as  in  ovu-  coim- 
try. 

Thus,  as  we  all  well  know,  the  war 
against  disease  has  only  Just  begun,  in 
terms  of  man's  life  on  earth  through  the 
ages,  in  just  a  few  coimtries.    The  truly 


international  war  for  health  remains  to 
be  declared,  as  I  said  earlier. 

To  return  to  the  problems,  we  flnd 
them  tremendous  and  staggering.  The 
incidence — the  rate  at  which  disease 
strikes — is  high  in  scores  and  scores  of 
infectious  diseases  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion in  hundreds  of  countries.  Tae 
prevalence — the  amount  of  debilitating 
disease — is  vast.  The  mortality  from 
almost  any  disease  one  could  name  in 
any  country,  including  our  own,  is  far 
higher  than  it  should  be  and  we  cannot 
be  proud  of  man's  record  when  we  think 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  if  we  really 
turn  ourselves  and  our  resources  to  total 
war  against  disease. 

There  are  many  diseases  now  widely 
prevalent  where  the  simple  application 
of  knowledge  already  won.  of  public 
health  practices,  could  greatly  reduce  or 
even  conquer  the  problem — among  them 
typhus,  yellow  fever,  venereal  disease, 
rickettsial  diseases,  some  bacterial  dis- 
eases, and,  perhaps  above  all,  what  is 
still  a  No.  1  world  problem:  malaria. 

Many  other  diseases,  and  some  of 
those  mentioned,  however,  still  will  re- 
quire intensive  research  of  various  kinds, 
and  I  would  not  imply  that  any  great 
victory  in  the  world  war  against  disease 
is  easy  of  attainment. 

Consider  the  appalling  lack  of  health 
resources  and  facilities,  for  one  thing, 
and  you  will  see  why  victory  is  no  easy 
matter  but  must  be  won,  as  always,  with 
sacrifice  and  hard  toil  and  expenditures 
that  are  hard  to  come  by. 

Around  the  world,  there  are  man- 
power lacks  in  medical  fields  which  are 
tremendous.  I  believe  the  world  ratio 
of  physicians  to  population  is  something 
like  1  doctor  for  each  2,000  people;  In 
some  or  many  countries  it  is  perhaps  1 
physician  to  each  10,000  jpersons.  The 
same  holds  true  for  dentists  and  is  so,  or 
nearly  so,  for  other  types  of  necessary 
health  and  medical  personnel.  The  ratio 
of  hospitals  is  probably  even  worse,  with 
many  millions  of  people  almost  complete- 
ly without  hospital  facilities  of  any  kind 
within  their  reach  of  money  or  distance. 
If  I  have  not  stressed  the  dark  side  of 
the  picture  enough,  let  me  turn  to  its 
economic  aspects,  because  a  poor  econ- 
omy is  always  related  directly  to  a  sick 
people. 

The  great  potential  markets  of  many 
areas  of  the  world  cannot  be  fully  opened 
until  the  economies  of  those  areas  are 
expanded  and  their  purchasing  power  is 
Increased.  The  lessons  for  our  own  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  since  we  are  a  country 
that  in  most  things  produces  goods  that 
we  need  to  sell  abroad,  are  obvious. 

Economic  advances  around  the  world 
caimot  take  place  unless  the  manpower 
is  vigorous  and  productive.  Sick  people 
are  not  consumers  nor  producers.  A  high 
percentage  of  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East,  much  of  Asia,  large  parts  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  most  of 
Africa,  are  sick— suffering  from  infec- 
tious or  communicable  diseases,  many  of 
which  are  preventable  or  curable,  or  from 
undernutrition,  which  better  health  and 
other  things,  such  as  newer  methods  of 
agriculture,  could  alleviate. 

The  people  of  these  areas  cannot,  with- 
out the  partnership  of  others,  build  the 


tsrpe  of  country  they  should  have;  they 
alone  cannot  control  or  mold  their  en- 
virorunent.  Yet  the  great  fact  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  that  man  has  made 
his  environment  largely  controllable;  the 
knowledge  exists  whereby  he  can.  in  the 
main,  manage  adequate  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  housing,  medicines,  and  so  not 
merely  survive  but  even  enjoy  a  produc- 
tive life. 

Yet  the  people  of  these  areas  cannot 
do  so  without  the  help  of  their  fellow 
man  in  more  fortunate  countries.  They 
caimot  build  the  base  upon  which  a  good 
economy  can  be  erected.  Nor,  to  be 
practically  worldly,  can  they  be  good 
customers  for  others. 

One  of  the  greatest  matters  of  our 
times,  then,  is  the  fact  that  the  world 
cannot  accommodate,  economically  and 
socially,  the  expanding  populations  un- 
less those  populations  are  healthy,  vig- 
orous producers.  In  what  field  could  the 
United  States  show  its  great  concern  for 
human  beings  and  their  happiness,  no 
matter  who  nor  where  they  are,  better 
than  by  helping  them  gain  a  healthier 
life  through  modem  technology? 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity,  the  great- 
est perhaps  of  all  time,  to  show  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  that  we  are  concerned 
with  them  for  their  own  sake,  not  to 
master  them  but  to  master  their  great 
enemy,  disease. 

Let  us  tell  the  world,  in  great  blaz- 
ing signs  of  service,  what  we  are.  what 
we  stand  for.  and  what  we  want  them 
to  be;  free  and  healthy  men  and  wom- 
en imder  guarantees  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  even  as  we 
ourselves  are.  This  is  the  true  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  the  real  American 
purpose. 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  the 
world's  health,  I  have  suggested  or  im- 
plied, I  believe,  more  than  a  little  of 
the  potentials  that  expanded  interna- 
tional health  and  medical  research  holds 
in  the  way  of  human  and  economic 
benefits.  I  should,  however.  Illustrate 
more  specificaUr  what  the  victories  we 
may  expect  in  a  great  new  world  war 
against  disease  will  bring. 

Here,  I  shaU  illustrate  the  potentials 
first  by  citing  examples  of  practical 
dividends,  to  the  United  States  as  to 
other  nations,  achieved  through  inter- 
national health  means. 

The  international  reporting  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  operation  of  an  early- 
warning  network  for  worldwide  com- 
municable diseases,  through  the  World 
Health  Organtoition,  affords  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  tremendous  savings 
In  lives,  sickness  prevented  or  controlled, 
and  literally  millions  of  dollars.  Think 
what  the  cost  of  the  Asian  influeiusa 
epidemic  last  year  would  have  been  had 
we  not  been  forewarned.  Through  the 
international  health  cwnmunlcatlons 
network,  outbreaks  of  highly  infectious 
or  communicable  diseases  ansrwhere  in 
the  world  are  broadcast  to  WHO  head- 
quarters in  Geneva.  Then  the  news  is 
broadcast  to  health  authorities  all  over 
the  world,  to  ships  at  sea,  to  airports 
and  seaports,  enabling  health  author- 
ities to  apply  appropriate  measures  to 
check  disease  spread. 

The  influenza  outbreak  shows  us  how 
a  disease  can  spread  around  the  clobe 
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in  a  matter  of  months.  Asian  flu  came 
from  inland  China  and,  spreading  in 
both  directions  around  the  world,  hit 
the  United  States  on  both  coasts  at  al- 
most the  same  time.  Because  of  the 
early  warning  network  we  knew  of  the 
beginning  and  the  spread  and  were  able 
to  take  steps  to  soften  the  blow.  Ex- 
tensive measures  were  adopted,  a  vac- 
cine was  developed,  and,  while  the» 
was  much  flu  sickness,  it  certainly  would 
have  been  far  worse  had  we  no  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

One  other  example,  of  a  different  kind, 
will  be  enough  to  more  than  prove  the 
future  potential  of  expanded  interna- 
tional health  activity  by  citing  past  ex- 
perience.    This  Is  the  case  of  malaria. 

About  10  years  ago,  soma  3  million 
people  died  each  year  from  it,  and  an- 
other 300  million  suffered  from  its 
weakening  effects.  It  may  have  been, 
may  still  be,  the  world's  most  costly  dis- 
ease, because  of  the  chronic  invalidism  it 
causes  and  its  vast  extent.  It  retards 
commerce  and  business  and  industry  and 
agriculture — and  no  highly  malarial 
coimtry  can  be  more  than  a  pitiful  sem- 
blance of  what  it  could  be  without  the 
disease.  Regions  of  our  own  country 
knew  this  some  years  ago,  and  had  there 
been  no  malaria  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  programs  in  the  United  States 
we  would  find  otu^elves  a  far  less  pro- 
ductive Nation  than  we  are. 

But  technical  advances,  new  knowl- 
edge for  research,  came  and  changed  the 
grim  picture.  There  were  two  major  ad- 
vances :  one  was  DDT  and  the  other  was 
drugs.  DDT  meant  the  possibility  of 
whipping  malaria  by  eradicating  the 
mosquitoes  which  spread  it.  The  new 
drugs  meant  that  the  parasite  responsible 
for  malaria  could  be  killed  in  the  in- 
fected person's  body,  and  safely  for  him. 
Application  of  this  knowledge,  and 
other  new  information,  has  done  much 
against  malaria.  It  is  still  a  No.  1  dis- 
ease for  attack  by  international  health 
measures;  it  still  presents  problems  of 
great  magnitude  not  only  to  health  con- 
trol services  but  also  to  research. 

Yet  the  worldwide  fight  acjainst 
malaria  has  had  tremendous  success,  and 
this  one  campaign  alone  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  perhaps  the  most  outstand- 
ing improvement  In  the  world's  health. 

Today,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
malaria  have  been  reduced  to  about  half 
of  the  number  caused  a  little  over  10 
years  ago;  and  the  amount  of  the  disease 
has  been  similarly  reduced.  Economic 
gains  have  followed  in  countries  where 
substantial  reduction  or  elimination  of 
malaria  has  been  achieved. 

What  achieved  this?  It  was  won 
through  by  cooperative  international 
medical  research  and  application  meas- 
ures, by  partnership  among  nations,  and 
by  the  World  Health  Organization  and  all 
allied  with  It.  The  United  States  can 
well  be  proud  of  the  share  it  has  put  into 
this  great  enterprise,  and  we  can  and 
should  do  even  more,  for  the  full  poten- 
tial of  a  world  free  from  malaria,  yet  to 
be  realized,  will  mean  much  to  us,  as  to 
ethers,  both  in  humanitarian  and  in  eco- 
nomic terms. 

The  business  future  of  the  United 
States,  we  all  know,  is  deeply  involved  In 
investments  and  sales  abroad.    We  will 
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benefit  in  dollars  from  medical  research 
and  the  application  of  its  knowledge  to 
conquer  disease.  But  we  are  not  unique 
in  this.  Other  countries  also  depend 
upon  foreign  sales  and  investments. 
They,  too,  will  benefit.  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
businessman  is  less  altruistic  than  the 
thrifty  Scots  or  French  businessman,  or 
the  shrewd  German  or  Chinese,  or  the 
Scandinavian  or  Australian,  or  any 
other.  I  think  that  all  people.  In  what- 
ever country,  who  stop  to  think,  will 
realize  that  improved  world  health  is  to 
their  good.  I  think  that  this  matter  of 
expanding  research  and  disease  control 
around  the  woild  is  one— perhaps  the 
one — truly  global  effort  in  which  all  na- 
tions can  and  will  join  as  real  partners. 

What  this  can  mean  was  well  ex- 
pressed last  year  by  Dr.  Carmolino  Can- 
dau.  Director  General  of  the  WHO,  who 
said: 

I  am  convinced  that,  If  the  great  ad- 
vances gained  In  science  and  technology  are 
put  at  the  service  of  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  our  children  and  their  children  will 
live  In  an  age  from  which  moat  of  the  dis- 
eases our  grandparents  and  parents  took  for 
granted  will  be  banished.  It  Is  In  our  power 
to  narrow  further  the  gap  which  exists  be- 
tween the  few  countries  which  have  already 
reached  a  relatively  high  level  of  health  and 
the  many  others  which  are  still  In  the  early 
stages  of  their  health  development. 

Through  Intensified  and  well-coordinated 
research  we  shall  be  able  to  find  the  means 
to  cure  or  prevent  the  diseases  which  today 
prevail  In  the  economically  developed  areas 
and  tomorrow  may  strike  those  regions 
which  are  In  process  of  rapid  development. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  program,  men- 
tioned earlier,  which  we  should  establish 
to  win  the  new  war  against  disease  and 
which  will  let  the  world  know  that  the 
United  States  is  backing  its  words  with 
faith,  friendliness,  and  finances. 

I  have  noted  recently  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  disclosed  to  the 
newspapers  his  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  But  I  failed  to  find  anything 
In  the  stories  indicating  that  there  would 
be  any  administration  request  for  new  or 
additional  funds  for  international  medi- 
cal research  and  health  activities.  Yet 
the  administration  and  the  Department 
have  stated  strong  interest  in  expansion 
of  health  measures  for  peace. 

While  I  am  as  stanch  an  advocate  as 
anyone  for  not  providing  for  nonessen- 
tial activities,  I  do  not  believe  in  being 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

I  believe  in  establishing  and  providing 
for  activities  that  will  bring  us  far 
greater  returns  than  the  outlays.  In- 
creasing the  scope  of  U.S.  participation 
in  world  medical  research  and  health 
measures  will  do  this.  Moreover,  such 
a  strengthening  of  our  international  ef- 
forts is  not  merely  desirable,  it  is  essen- 
tial. It  is  essential  to  oiu:  defense,  to 
our  continued  and  growing  prosperity, 
and  to  our  own  national  fight  to  prevent 
and  control  killing  and  crippling  dis- 
eases. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  introducing  into  this  session  of  Con- 
gress the  bill,  first  introduced  in  the 
closing  days  of  our  last  session,  to  in- 
crease  the   scope   and  opportunity   of 


medical  research  through  an  Intensifled 
international  program.  I  have  joined 
with  Senator  Lister  Hill  in  this  en- 
deavor, and  he  is  recommendmg.  Just  as 
strongly  to  the  Senate  as  I  to  you.  that 
you  consider  it  a  matter  of  greatest  im- 
portance and  support  the  passage  of  the 
measure.  The  bill  provides  for  the  full- 
est development  of  the  medical  research 
potential  of  the  whole  world. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  this 
shall  be  done  imder  the  leadership  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  The  scientists  of  the 
Institutes,  as  you  know,  have  demon- 
strated well  what  can  be  done  in  part- 
nership with  the  medical  schools  and 
other  research  centers  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  in  providing  a  na- 
tional war  against  disease  that  is  already 
paying  off  splendidly.  This  is  t>eing  done 
both  through  the  grants  programs  and 
through  the  high-caliber  research  the 
In-stitutes  conduct  In  their  own  labora- 
tories. What  is  not  so  well  known,  per- 
haps, is  the  fact  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  has  a  great  wealth  of 
experience  in  participating  in  interna- 
tional research,  its  training,  and  inter- 
changing scientific  knowledge  with 
others. 

They  work  closely  with  WHO.  with 
international  scientific  societies  and  re- 
search centers,  and  their  studies  and 
some  of  those  supported  through  grants 
are  already  bringing  us  new  and  impor- 
tant research  information  from  abroad. 
National  Institutes  of  Health  research 
fellows  from  America  study  in  foreign 
coimtries  where  there  is  real  sclentlflc 
opportunity,  and,  even  with  present  re- 
sources, the  Institutes  are  bringing  bril- 
liant foreign  scientists  here  so  that  w« 
may  learn  from  them  and  they  from  us. 
Thus.  I  say.  a  National  Institute  of 
International  Medical  Research,  work- 
ing within  the  framework  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  PubUe 
Health  Service,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  can  give 
outstanding  and  unique  leadership  to  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  world's  research 
potential. 

The  program  authorized  under  this 
measure  would  strengthen  the  research 
activities  of  the  WHO  and  other  inter- 
national bodies  and  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  scientists  and  nations 
around  the  world.  It  would  not  conflict, 
compete  with,  or  duplicate  with  them. 
The  amount  asked  to  launch  this  new 
war  against  disease  is  small  compared 
to  its  benefits  in  health,  in  intemationil 
goodwill,  and  in  the  advancement  to- 
ward peace. 

The  time  for  action  is  now,  and  recent 
International  events  only  emphasize  that 
we  should  not  delay  action  in  this  field 
of  humanitarian  science.  So  I  earnestly 
submit  that  we  take  up  and  pass  the 
measure. 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a  moment  to 
other  measures  which  I  believe  also 
worthy  of  your  support.  While  empha- 
sizing research.  I  have  in  my  remarks 
also  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the 
whole  world  health  problem  and  of  ac- 
tivities derived  from  and  related  to  re- 
search. 

In  my  opinion — and  that  of  many  oth- 
ers,  including   non-Government  health 


and  medical  authorities — we  should  also 
move  forward  upon  other  health  fronts 
in  addition  to  research. 

We  should  strengthen  and  expand  ac- 
tivities, such  as  those  I  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  great  problem  of 
malaria,  for  the  application  of  current 
medical  and  public  health  knowledge. 
As  I  indicated  earlier  in  discussing  this, 
there  are  a  number  of  diseases  which 
could  be  conquered  or  greatly  curtailed. 
The  knowledge  Is  In  hand,  but  there  is 
not  enough  money,  trained  manpower, 
or  facilities  being  provided  today. 
Through  the  World  Health  Organization 
particularly,  and  through  and  with  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  participation — and 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  tremen- 
dous worldwide  experience  in  disease 
prevention  and  control — we  ought  to 
step  up  the  frontline  warfare  against 
disease. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  we  also 
should  support  a  new  measure,  first  In- 
troduced also  in  the  previous  session, 
which  will  provide  a  catalytic  agent — a 
triggering  mechanism  as  it  were — for  the 
new  internaticnal  war  against  disease. 
I  refer  to  the  measure  calling  for  an 
International  Health  and  Medical  Re- 
search Year,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
the  International  Geophysical  Year. 
There  are  many  areas  where  means  for 
a  specifically  organized  and  directed  sci- 
entific effort  on  an  international  basis 
would  be  of  great  value  in  the  solution 
of  disease  and  health  problems. 

The  mechanism  of  an  International 
Health  and  Medical  Research  Year 
would,  moreover,  have  even  greater  im- 
portance and  one  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  life  span. 

This  importance  would  lie  In  the  con- 
tinuing advancement  that  the  year  would 
make  possible  in  relationships  and  pat- 
terns of  collaborative  effort  for  the  fur- 
therance of  medical  research  and  health 
measures  in  the  common  cause  of  man- 
kind. 

In  closing,  and  again  urging  that  we 
here  and  now  declare  a  new  world  war 
upon  disease  through  passage  of  the 
legislation  discussed  and  support  of  in- 
tensified International  health  activities, 
I  would  like  to  hark  back  to  the  begin- 
nings of  our  country.  The  American 
Revolution  was  an  Idea — an  Idea  trans- 
lated Into  action.  It  inspired  people 
everywhere  to  be  free.  It  continues  to 
inspire  them  as  a  great  historical  Idea 
that  became  reality  and  brought  forth 
a  great,  free  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  today 
a  somewhat  parallel  matter.  We  have 
an  idea — a  war  and  revolution  for 
health — to  achieve  freedom  from  dis- 
ease. We  can  translate  it  into  action 
and  reality. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  ACT 
IS  BEING  SABOTAGED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  months 
have  passed  since  Congress  approved  the 


Small  Business  Investment  Act.  Yet  to 
date  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  licensed  no  small  business  invest- 
ment company  to  operate  imder  the  act. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


TKB    ACT    IB    DESIGNED    rO«    QIJICK    ACTION BUT 

UNTJSED 

This  act  was  designed  by  Congress  to 
meet  a  most  serious  small-business  prob- 
lem— the  problem  of  obtaining  financing. 
This  is  a  long-standing  problem,  but  one 
which  had  by  last  year  grown  to  near- 
crisis  proportions.  It  was  because  of  the 
need  to  meet  the  problem  quicldy,  as  well 
as  the  need  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
solution  to  this  problem,  that  the  Act 
provided  for  mobilizing  local,  private  en- 
terprise to  do  the  job  of  small  business 
financing. 

PRIVATE  CAPITAI.  HAS  TRIED  TO  COOPERATE 

When  the  act  was  passed,  the  response 
of  private  enterprise  was  instantaneous 
and  overwhelming.  Within  a  few  weeks 
trade  sources  reported  that  upward  of 
10.000  would-be  SBI  companies  were 
knocking  on  the  doors  of  the  SBA  for  li- 
censes, offering  to  invest  large  amounts 
of  private  funds  in  these  enterprises. 
These  included  groups  whose  financial 
responsibility  and  experience jire  beyond 
question,  such  as  national  banks.  But 
so  far,  none  has  been  able  to  overcome 
SBA  resistance,  redtape  and  delay. 

THE  ACT  CrrED  AS  AN  EXCUSE  FOR  VETOING  AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT    BILL 

Last  year  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  area  redevelopment  bill— Douglas- 
Payne  bill,  S.  3683— he  said  that  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  would 
meet  "m  part  the  needs  of  areas  of  severe 
and  persistent  unemployment,"  Areas 
of  severe  and  persistent  unemployment 
continue,  as  do  the  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness for  a  competitive  chance  to  bid  for 
capital. 

RKDTAPE,    DELAY,   AND    A    NOLLITTINO 
INTEREST   RATE 

The  administration's  record  on  this 
legislation  has  been,  first,  a  reluctance 
to  agree  to  any  measure;  second,  insist- 
ence on  a  watered-down  bill;  third,  reg- 
ulations which  interpret  away  much  of 
the  new  act;  fourth,  a  decision  to  set  a 
prohibitive  wholesale  rate — 5  percent — 
on  such  funds  as  it  may  get  to  lend  to 
SBI  companies  for  relending  to  small 
business  concerns;  and,  up  to  now.  a  re- 
fusal to  let  small  business  have  the  bene- 
fits of  what  remains  of  the  act. 

NEW    LEGISLATION    IS    NEEDED 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  should  be  amended 
to.  first,  provide  for  administration  by 
an  Independent,  bipartisan  commission 
or  board,  rather  than  by  an  agency  of 
the  executive  branch;  and  second,  pro- 
vide a  way  whereby  private  capital  can 
be  raised  through  the  sale  of  securities 
on  the  national  market,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  need  for  appropriations.  This  means 
that  a  way  should  be  provided  for  a  suf- 
ficient spreading  of  the  risks  of  the  local 
investment  companies  to  make  the  sale 
of  such  securities  feasible. 

I  am  presently  drafting  a  bill  along 
these  lines;  and  I  would  be  extremely 
glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  sugges- 
tions any  Member  of  the  House  cares  to 
offer. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wsis  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bailey,  for' 30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, and  the  special  order  granted  to  him 
for  Wednesday  was  vacated. 

Mr.  Walter,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  Doyle,  for  30  mmutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mason,  for  40  minutes,  on  Monday, 
January  26,  on  the  subject  of  "Our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  our  Supreme 
Court." 

Mr.  Jackson,  on  Thursday  next,  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK) ,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Flood),  for  15  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
January  15. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  on  Thursday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vinson  and  to  include  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Thornberry  in  presenting 
to  the  Democratic  caucus  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Speaker. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Kex  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  and  include  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Wn.Lis  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Baldwin  in  two  Instances  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Wainwrioht  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Ctjrtis  of  Missouri  In  four  In- 
stances and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Alger  in  two  instances  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following : ) 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Bocgs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Flood)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.), 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  January  15, 
1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of   the   United   States,   transmitting   a 
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report  on  tbe  military  •Mtstanca  program 
for  Iran  as  adminiatered  by  the  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Oroup  (MAAO) 
to  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  Gtovemment 

Cp'^ratlons. 

C20.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlniBtrator,  Oen- 
r-.il  Ssrvlces  Administration,  transmitting  a 
ciraft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
LLiatlve  Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
6:;  vices  to  pay  direct  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  utilization  of  excess  real  property 
and  related  personalty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

321.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation entitled  "a  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

322.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commls.'=ion,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

323.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  relative  to  drafts 
of  five  proposed  bills  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Securities  Act  of  1933;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  2137.  A  bin  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefit  Act  of  1957  with  respect 
to  determinations  of  permanent  and  total 
disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R  2138.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  title 
13  of  the  United  States  Code  to  except  certain 
persons  from  the  requirement  of  paying  fees 
for  certain  census  data;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HH.  2139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  its  clari- 
fication with  respect  to  cases  where  two  or 
more  employers  are  contributing  to  the 
wages  of  one  employee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2140.  A  bill  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefit  Act  of  1957  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  hospital  care  to  veterans  In 
need  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2141.  A  bill  to  provide  pension  for  cer- 
tain physically  handicapped  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean 
conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  to  make 
the  educational  benefits  provided  for  therein 
available  to  all  veterans  whether  or  not  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of  armed 
hostilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  to  pro- 
vide that  where  a  veteran  has  changed  his 
program  of  education  under  that  act,  and 
such  change  Is  a  normal  progression  from 
his  approved  program,  such  change  shall  be 
approved,  with  retroactive  payments  made 
for  appropriate  periods;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2144.  A  bill  to  provide  that  when  a 
family's  home  Is  being  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  In  determining  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  such  home  the  agency  acquiring 
such  home  may  take  Into  account  the  same 
considerations  as  would  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count by  such  family  In  determining 
whether  or  not  to  sell  their  home  volun- 
tarily;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  214S.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Federal 
MslBtance,  on  a  doiiar-matcning  oaau,  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  agenclaa 
thereof  for  planning,  constructing,  operating, 
and  maintaining  water  conservation  and 
water  storage  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2146.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjvistment  Act  of  1938  to  provide 
minimum  acreage  allotments  for  recognized 
peanut  farmers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  2147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  In 
certain  cases  the  minimum  acreage  allotment 
for  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.2148.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  the  unmarried  depend- 
ent sister  of  an  Individual  who  dies  leaving 
no  other  survive rs  eligible  for  benefits  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M?ans. 

H.R.  2149.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  there- 
under for  certain  individuals  who  have  paid 
social  security  laxes  as  employers  but  have 
not  themselves  become  entitled  to  such 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.BURDICK: 

HH.  2150.  A  bin  to  establish  permanent 
authorization  o?  a  fully  adequate  nationwide 
mllk-for-chlldrrn  program  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

HR.2151.  A  bill  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Fcd';ral  Income  tax  for  additional 
State  and  loc<al  taxes  Imposed  for  school  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  2152.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  may  be  received  by  an  Individual 
while  receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Conmalttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

H.R.  2153.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  the  city  of  New  York  of  certain  lands 
located  In  said  city  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  2154.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  addi- 
tional property  to  be  included  within  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HR.  2155.  A  bin  to  extend  the  application 
of   the  Classlfl<:atlon   Act   of   1949   to  certain 

positions  in,  and  employees  of,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Oiflce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  2156.  A  bin  to  Strengthen  the  crimi- 
nal laws  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  and  for  other  purjxwes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2157.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  crimi- 
nal laws  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  con- 
flict of  Interest  in  Government  employment 
and  to  promote  ethics  in  Government;  to 
the  Committer  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER: 

H.R.  2158.  A  bin  to  liberalize  the  basis  for 
and  Increase  *.he  monthly  rates  of  disabil- 
ity pension  awards  under  Veterans'  Regu- 
lattlon  No.  1  (a),  part  III;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

H.R.  2159.  A  bni  to  establish  a  U.S.  trading 
corporation  tci  meet  the  challenge  of  at- 
tempted Soviet  penetration  of  world  mar- 
kets, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  2160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  30  percent 


credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
amounta  paid  m  tuition  or  feM  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  aiOl.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  of  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  DERWIN3KI: 
H.R.  2162.  A  bni  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  Irora  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  Illinois  Witerv.ay  for  navigation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HR.2163.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOR  AND: 
H  R.  2164.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to   the   Committee   on   Ways  and    Means. 
By  Mr  HAOEN: 
H.R  2165.  A   bin    to    establish    a    National 
Grammar  Commission  to  reform  the  spelling 
of    English    words,    to     publish    the    Dnlted 
States    Official     Dictionary,     and     for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H  R.  2168.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Chan- 
nel  L-Jlands  off   the   coast  of  southern   Cali- 
fornia   shall    l)e    referred    to    as    the    Juan 
Rodrlques  Cabrlllo  Islands:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HR.2167.  A    bill    to   amend    the     Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  IKARD: 
H  R.  2168.  A  bin  to  protect   the  rights  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organl- 
Eatlons  of  the  blind;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1!)54  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  books  to  certain  public  and 
private  Institutions  of  higher  education  for 
his  education  or  tiie  education  of  any  of  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Moans. 

HJl.  2170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  the  repair  (including  painting  and 
papering)  of  property  used  by  him  as  bis 
principal  residence  to  the  extent  that  such 
expenses  do  not  exceed  9500;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2171.  A  bin  to  allow  certain  expenses 
paid  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  a 
personal  residence  as  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
H.R.  2172.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2173.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1376  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  distributions  from  earnings  and 
profits  by  small  business  corporations  elect- 
ing under  subchapter  S;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  minimum 
period  of  5  years  within  which  livestock  sold 
on  account  of  drought  may  be  replaced 
without  recognition  of  gain;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  2175.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  1800  to 
$700  the  Income-tax  exemptions  allowed  for 
a  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and  his  dependents, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  allowed  for 
old  age  and  blindness;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2176.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2177.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tbe 


acquisition  of  real  property  by  trade-in  shall 
In  certain  cases  constitute  a  nontaxable  ex- 
change for  Income-tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2178.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  certain  changes 
In  the  road  at  Whites  B'anch,  Grapevine 
Reservoir,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  2179.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Federal  and  post  office  building  In 
D?nton.  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  2180.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  certain  automobUes 
furnished  without  charge  x)  schools  for  use 
In  driver  training  programii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  Calif  Drnla: 
HR.  2181.  A  bill  to  amtnd  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  193'J,  as  amended,  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
fishing  fleet  under  competitive  conditions 
and  In  the  Interest  of  si  stained  fish  food 
supplies  In  case  of  emergency  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr  LIBONATI: 
HR.  2182.  A  bill  to  an  end  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  repair,  maintenance,  alterations  and 
additions  to  his  residence;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  M?ans. 

HR  2183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits thereunder,  when  basel  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  retirement  age,  vlll  be  payable  to 
both  men  and  women  at  a;e  60;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meam . 

H.R.  2184.  A  bill  to  am(  nd  titles  I,  IV.  X. 
and  Xrv  of  the  Social  Se<:urity  Act  so  as  to 
further  assist  the  States  In  extending  aid  for 
medical  care  to  persons  eligible  for  public 
assistance  under  such  tltliis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  ',2185.  A  bill  to  autliorlze  modification 
of  local  participation  in  lood-control  proj- 
ecU;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
HJl.  3186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
194B  to  permit  the  donat.on  and  other  dis- 
posal of  property  to  taj -supported  public 
recreation  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatlone:- 

By  Mr.  McGOVKRK: 
Hit.  2187.  A  bill  to  esuibllsh  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  s/stem  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whde  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Washington: 
H.R.  2188.  A  bin  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
In  Washington  for  Indians  of  the  Qulnault 
Tribe;  to  the  Committee  m  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  2189.  A  bill  to  make  appropriations 
for  the  construcUon  of  tbe  Mad  River  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Conn.,  the  dam  and  reservoir 
on  Hall  Meadow  Brook,  Conn.,  and  the  dam 
and  reservoir  on  the  Eiist  Branch  of  the 
Naugatuck  River,  Conn.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  2190.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 9.  1940.  to  provide  that  the  10-year 
statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  claims 
against  the  United  States  shall  not  bar  the 
payment  of  such  claims  where  they  are  filed 
with  an  appropriate  agency  of  the  United 
S.ates  during  such  10-year  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 
H.R.  2191.  A  bin  to  dfc'Agnate  a  stream  in 
California  as  the  "Petalmna  River";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 


HJl.  2192.  A  blU  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  faclUtles  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Lalxir. 

H.R.  2193.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Coyote 
Valley  Reservoir  In  California  as  Lake  Men- 
docino: to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.R.  2194.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  direct  loans;  to  remove  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
interest  on  guaranteed  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HR.2195.  A  bill  to  amend  section  412(b) 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  with 
respect  to  contracts  relating  to  the  selection 
or  pppolntment,  or  the  utilization  of  the 
services,  of  travel  or  ticket  agents,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  2196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  permit  railroads  to  trLns- 
port  free  or  at  reduced  rates  certain  postal 
officers  and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  219^.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1950,  to  extend  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  conduit  to  Yolo  County,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  2198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1939  to  provide  that  no  docu- 
mentary stamp  tax  shall  be  Imposed  with 
respect  to  conveyances  to  which  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  Is  a  party;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2199.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Auburn  unit,  American  River 
division,  Central  Valley  project,  California, 
under  Federal  reclamation  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2200.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  classification  and  compensation  of  scien- 
tific and  professional  positions  in  the  Federal 
Govermnent,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2201.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Cwn- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2302.  A  bill  to  establish  a  plan  and 
appropriate  procedures  for  the  promotion  of 
employees  of  the  Government  on  the  basis  of 
merit;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
HR.  2203.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  discon- 
tinuance  of   the   Postal  Savings   System:   to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  2204.  A  bUl  granting  leave  of  absence 
to  jKwtal  employees  on  account  of  death  In 
the  family;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2205.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  increase  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  from  $1  to  $1.25; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HJl.  2206.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-per- 
cent credit  against  the  Individual  Income 
tax  for  amoxuits  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to 
certain  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2207.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans* 
Readjustment    Assistance    Act    of    1952    to 


make  the  educational  benefits  provided  for 
therein  available  to  aU  veterans  whether  or 
not  they  serve  during  a  period  of  war  or 
of  armed  hostilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2209.  A  biU  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  em- 
ployment of  persons  by  Government  con- 
tractors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2210.  A  bUI  to  amend  and  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  immigration,  natiualization, 
nationality  and  citizenship,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  22^1.  A  bill  to  allow  additional  in- 
come tax  exemptions  for  a  taxpayer  or  a 
spouse,  or  a  dependent  child  under  23  years 
of  age,  who  is  a  full-time  student  at  an  edu- 
cational Institution  above  the  secondary 
level;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2212.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  aUow  a  tax- 
payer to  deduct  certain  expenses  Incurred 
by  him  In  obtaining  a  higher  education;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2213.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  personal  exemption  for  tax- 
able year  1958  and  to  repeal  or  reduce  cer- 
tain excise  taxes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  2214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  2215.  A  bUl   relating  to  certain  dis- 
criminatory pricing  practices  affecting  com- 
merce; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

HR.  2216.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  exemption  from 
duties  and  taxes  of  supplies  for  certain  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  engaged  In  trade  between 
the  UiUted  States  and  Alaska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  2217.  A  bni  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  liberal 
definition  of  "dlsabiUty."  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  an  Individual  attain  age  60 
to  be  entitled  to  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits, and  to  provide  that  full  benefits  (when 
based  upon  attainment  of  retirement  age) 
win  be  payable  to  both  men  and  women  at 
age  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

HJl.  2218.  A    bin    to    provide    for    Federal 
assistance  for  the  construcUon  and  expan- 
sion of   public   community   Junior   colleges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R.  2219.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

HJl.  2220.  A  bin  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  niinola  Waterway  for  navigation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 

H.R.  2221.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation In  Interstate  commerce  of  adver- 
tisements of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2222.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  siun  not  exceeding  $175, (XX) 
with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed 
national  parkway  from  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Carolina 
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and  Tenneasee  to  the  Bfammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Park  In  Kentucky,  and  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway  In  Tenneeeee;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2323.  A  bill  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  Individual's 
average  monthly  compensation  for  the  5 
years  of  highest  earnings;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  2224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  Import 
tax  on  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  a«e  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  2226.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  direct  loans;  to  reiAove  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
interest  on  guaranteed  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans- 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2227.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  loan-guarantee  bene- 
fits to  certain  veterans  of  service  after 
January  31.  1965,  and  before  the  end  of  com- 
pulsory military  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  2228.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  land  along  the  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway  in  exchange  for 
certain  dredging  privileges,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to    the     Committee     on    Public 

Works.  

H.R.  2229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958  to  extend 
to  employees  of  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  county  committees  the 
salary-increase  benefits  provided  by  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  2230.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing quantitative  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tation Of  knit  handwear;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  - 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
H.R.  2231.  A   bill   to   provide   for   distribu- 
tion Of  moneys  received  from  mineral  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R.  2232.  A   bill    to    amend   the    Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER : 

H.R.  2233.  A  bill  to  amend  section  64(a) 
(2)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2234.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2235.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  Inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the  priority  and 
nondlschargeabiUty  of  taxes  In  bankruptcy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2237.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13 — 
Wage  Earners'  Plans-— of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  members  of  the  bar  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  practice  before  all 


coiirts  of  appeals  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  2239.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State 
or  a  Federal  court  shall  be  eligible  to  practice 
before  all  administrative  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
HJl.  2240.  A  bill  to  bring  employees  of  agri- 
cultural stabilization  and  conservation  coun- 
ty committees  within  the  purview  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  aud  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  2241.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  relating  to  Fed- 
eral ship  mortgage  Insurance,  In  order  to  In- 
clude floating  drydocks  under  the  definition 
of  the  term  "vessel"  in  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  cm  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  2242.  A   bill   to   prohibit  certain   acts 
involving    the    Importation,    transportation, 
possession  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 
H.R.  2243.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Correc- 
tion of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  conalderation  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  exem- 
plary conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not 
to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals; 
to  authorize  the  award  of  an  Exemplary  Re- 
habilitation Certificate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER : 
H.R.  2244.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  annual 
Income  limitations  governing  the  payment 
of  pension  to  certain  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  QARMATZ: 
H.R.  2245.  A    bill    to    amend    subsection 
432(g)  of  title-  14,  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  Increase  the  limitation  on  basic  compen- 
sation of  civilian  keepers  of  lighthouses  and 
civilians   employed  on   lightships  and  other 
vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard  from  13.750  to 
$5,100  per  annum:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
H.R.  2246.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  World  Wt.r  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  to  pro- 
vide  that  certain   term   Insurance   held   by 
World  War  I  veterans  shall  be  considered  as 
fully  paid  wbon  the  Insured  reaches  the  age 
of  65;  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MOSS: 
H  Jl.  2247.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  county  of  Sacramento,  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2248.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2249.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general,  medical,  and  surgical 
hospital  of  SCO  l>eds  at  Sacramento.  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  tc  provide  for  the  Increased  use 
of  milled  or  enriched  rice  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  Federal  penal  and  correctional  Insti- 
tutions, and  in  certain  federally  operated 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2251.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  soil  and  water  conservation 
laboratories;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  2252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fed«rml 
Seed  Act  to  permit  the  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  certain  screeninga  of  rape- 
seed  and  mustard  seed;  to  the  Cominltt«e  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.SELDEN: 
H.R.  2253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjuittment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  lease  and  transfer  of  acreage  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   SILER: 
H.R.  2254.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2106  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  prohibit 
the   reduction   of   disability   ratings   which 
have  been  in  effect  for  10  or  more  years,  and 
for  other  purposes   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  2255.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 

H  R  2256.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  direct  loans;  to  remove 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  guaranteed  loans;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  2257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  loan  guarantee  bene- 
fits to  certain  veterans  of  service  after  Janu- 
ary 31.  1965.  and  befol'e  the  end  of  compul- 
sory mlllUry  service,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2258.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, education  and  training,  and  loan  guar- 
antee benefits  for  veterans  of  service  after 
January  31,  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUK    of    Texas    (bjr    r«> 
quest) : 

H.R.  2259.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  related  readjustment  benefits  for 
veterans  of  service  after  January  31,  1066; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VINSON : 

H.R  2260.  A  bill  to  extend  untU  July  1, 
1963,  the  Induction  provisions  of  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  Act;  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  August  3.  1050,  sus- 
pending personnel  strengths  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act 
Of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 

HJl.  2261.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  87  of 
title  38.  United  8t.ates  Code.  to.  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  direct  loans;  to  remove  cer- 
tain requirement*  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  guaranteed  loans;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEN ER: 

H.R.  2262.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  In  certain  contempt  cases  in 
United  States  courts  and  to  restrict  citations 
for  contempt  to  proceedings  Involving  per- 
sons having  actual  notice  of  terms  of  writ, 
process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  command  of 
the  cotirt.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2263.  A  bill  to  require  notice  by  certi- 
fied mall  of  the  lapse  of  Government  life 
insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

Affairs. 

H.  R.  2264.  A  bill  to  authortae  the  renewal 
of  expired  6-year  level  premiuni  term  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  where  applica- 
tion for  reinstatement  Is  made  prior  to 
January  1.  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  2266.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  328  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evidence,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2266.  A  blU  to  exempt  certain  pro- 
fessional sports  enterprises  from  the  antl- 


tru/t  laws:  to  the  Comml'-tee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2287.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  the  power  of  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  punish  for  contempt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2268.  A  bin  to  amind  section  3231, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  reaffirm  the 
jurisdiction  of  State  court i  to  enforce  State 
statutes  prohibiting  subve:-slve  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2269  A  bill  to  amend  section  2254  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  in  refer- 
ence to  applications  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  by  persons  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  Judgment  of  a  State  court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2270.  A  bill  establlslilng  certain  quali- 
fications for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2271.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  allow  compen- 
sation to  counsel  assigned  by  the  court  in 
criminal    cases;    to   the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary- 

H.R.  2272.  A  bill  to  pemlt  Judicial  review 
of  decisions  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2273.  A  bill  to  amerd  title  28.  entitled 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure"  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  suits  against  Federal  employees  aris- 
ing out  of  their  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
In  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  ol  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the    Constitution     of    the 
United  States  relating  to  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FOG  ARTY: 
H.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
in    the    Department    of    Health.    Education, 
and   Wellare   the   Nations:   Advisory  Council 
for  International  Medical  Research,  and  to 
establish   In   the  Public   Health  Service  the 
National  Institute  for  International  Medical 
Research,  in  order   to  help  mobilize  the  ef- 
forts of  medical  scientists,  research  workers, 
technologists,  teachers,  and  members  of  the 
health  professions   generelly.   In   the  United 
States  and  abroad,  for  asf  ault  upon  disease, 
disability,  and  the  impairments  of  man  and 
for  the  Improvement  of   .he  health  of  man 
through    International    cooperation    in    re- 
search,    research      training,     and     research 
planning;    to    the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resclutlon  to  prohibit, 
except  for  technical  tests,  pay  television  op- 
erations  by  radio   or   wire  until  specifically 
authorized    and    regulate-l   by   Federal    law; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Vtashington: 
H.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  reiwlutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  rea)lutlon  designating 
the  month  of  February  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional American  History  Month;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SILER: 
H.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resclutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constllutlon  of  the  United 
States:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER ; 
H.J.  Res.  134.  Joint     rex)lutlon     providing 
that  the  United  States  siall  not  participate 
in  any  civil  action  except  as  a  party  to  such 
civil  action;   to  the  Coniinlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  legal  effect 
of  certain  treaties  and  other  Internatloncd 
agreements;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  terms  of  office  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  and  inferior 
courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.  Res.  91.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  committee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  , 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.    R3S.    92.  Resolution   to   provide   funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  COOLETT : 
H.    R3S.    93.  Resolution     authorizing     the 
Committee  on   Agriculture  to  make  certain 
studies  and  Investigations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  '■ 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.   Res.    94.   Resolution    creating    a   select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization    and    procedures    of    the    Con- 
gress;   to  the  Committee   on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.  Res.  95.     Resolution     authorizing     the 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  staff  re- 
port entitled   "Space   Handbook:    Astronau- 
tics and  Its  Applications";   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  96.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  staff  re- 
port entitled  "Summary  of  Hearings";  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  97.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  staff  re- 
port entitled  "The  International  Geophysi- 
cal Year  and  Space  Research";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  98.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  staff  re- 
port and  bibliography  entitled  "Survey  of 
Space  Law";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.  Res.  99.    Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization    and    procedures   of    the    Con- 
gress; to  the  Conmfilttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 
H.  Res.  100.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  study  and 

Investigation  of  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  101.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct 
Investigations  and  studies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.  Res.  102.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLETT: 

H.R.  2274  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leland 
U-Chung  Chou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VaslUs 
Karaglanis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Loo 
Shee  Yee  (also  known  as  Low  Shee);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sheung 
Jeung;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HH.  2278.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Abdul 
Salam  El  Kadri;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  2279.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Tyra  Fenner  Tynes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.BOLAND: 
Hit.  2280.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Adele  M. 
Parker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2281.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  relocation  exoenses  to  Mllo  G.  and 
Patricia  Wlngard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 
HH.  2282.  A  bUl   for   the   relief   of   Unta 
Shimabukuro;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  2283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arturo 
L.  Esplnosa  and  Flora  Quljano  Esplnosa;   to 
the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  2284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
C.  Abelon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HJl.  2285.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Monl 
Schwartz;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COFFIN: 
H.R.  2286.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
E.  Gallant;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  2287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tremalne 
Edmund  Heffler;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
HJl.  2288.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Agatha 
Eccleston;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude E.  Shetler;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.R.  2290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Ragnar  Long;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  2291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
M.  Dudley;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irlth  Ina 

Ablleah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2293.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 

Lllyan  Robinson;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.  2294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Ellis 
Timber  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Sterl- 
lon  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.R.  2296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Seth  E.  Libby,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Washington: 
H.R.  2297.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Tatjana 
Prosek;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2298.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of    Katica 
Andrlc   and  Tomlslav  Andric;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
Katallnlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2300.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rahll 
Saad  Ghosn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.    2301.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Gladys  M.  Ellison;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HR.  2302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agnes 
Lorraine   Pank;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2303.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Zoralda 
Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 

H  B.  3304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
pendents of  iBldor  Ooldfracht:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  2305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
L.  Dunham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 

HJl.  2306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Blck  Quon  (Maria  Wong) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  2307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordana 
Kualjanovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Oarcla-Marquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2309.  A  bill  for  the  Relief  of  Rlvka 
Oheaser:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hoo  W. 
Tuey;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yayol 
Chlba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 

HJl.  2312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anna  D.  Myers;  to  thc^  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2313.  A  bill  for  t?lf  relief  of  Arnold  K. 
Dalton;  to  the  Coofimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
HJl.  2314.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of  Mm. 
Ola  T.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Mattie  F.  Thomp- 
son;   to   the  Committee   on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  2315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tauflc 
Deoud    Gebran    (also    known    as    Tauflc    O. 
Dawd)    and    his    wife.    Hanne    Ellas    Wehby 
Deoud;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and    papers   \*ere   laid   on    the    Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

33.  By  Mr.  CANFIELD:  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Munici- 
palities, opposing  congressional  actions  which 
threaten  or  reduce  the  housing,  slum  clear- 
ance, urban  renewal,  planning  assistance, 
and  community  facilities  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

34.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  con- 
cerning the  Federal  urban  renewal  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

35.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  urging 
authorization  of  Federal  agencies  to  make 
payments  to  municipalities  on  Government- 
owned  properties  In  lieu  of  local  real  estate 


taxes:    to   the   Committee  on  Intesior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

38.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  MunlclpaUtiee,  urging 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue sewerage  construction  assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

37.  Also,  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  Munlcipalltiee.  op- 
posing any  proposal  by  Congress  to  tax  the 
Income  of  municipal  and  other  local  public 
agency  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

38.  By  Mr.  POLK:  Petition  of  Matthews- 
Carter  American  Legion  Post  No.  325.  Man- 
chester. Ohio.  Emmett  TolUver.  commander. 
Rodney  B.  Howell.  adJuUnt.  submitted  by 
Oscar  R.  Howell.  In  favor  of  tuning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  pass  a  bill  for 
$100  a  month  regular  perslon  for  all  World 
War  I  veterans  reaching  the  age  of  80  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

39.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
president,  the  Citizens  Transit  Improvement 
Association.  Washington.  D.C..  peUtlonlng 
consideration  of  their  resolution  relative  to 
the  development  of  a  rapid  transit  system 
for  Washington,  D.C.:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

40.  Also,  petition  of  Frank  Oranlerl,  San 
Dlcgo.  Calif.,  relaUve  to  a  redress  of  grievance 
relating  to  Judgment  Imposed  by  the  State 
of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


PriTate  American  Capital  Matt  Be  En- 
cooraf  ed  To  Go  Abroad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

UH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 
Monday,  January  12, 1959 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  remarks 
which  I  made  before  the  Ni^tlonal  For- 
eign Trade  Council  on  "U.S.  Taxation  of 
roreign  Source  Income"  on  November  19. 
1958: 

In  examining  the  subject  ait  this  discus- 
sion, I  think  we  can  accept  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  economic  growth  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  and  to  do  all  that  is 
prudently  p>osslble  to  help  the  leai  developed 
nations  to  achieve  that  momentiim  ef  prbg- 
ress  in  agriculture  and  Industry  to  Imalu  it 
possible  for  them  to  look  forward  to  sub- 
stantial economic  growth.  It  would  seer& 
equally  clear  that  it  is  the  policy  of  oi»r 
country  to  contribute  to  and  assist  our 
friends  In  the  world  to  the  largest  extent 
possible  by  encouraging  the  unham{^red 
operation  of  our  dynamic  free  entetprlse 
system.  '\i 

All  agree  that  this  can  best  be  acrom- 
pUshed  by  providing  Incentives  for  private 
American  capital  to  go  abroad  and  take  with 
It  the  vitality,  the  slclll.  and  the  Imagination 
that  has  made  our  system  the  strongest 
economic  system  In  the  world. 

Private  Investment  of  American  funds 
abroad  Is  preferable  to  Government  spend- 
ing for  many  reasons.  Not  the  least  of 
which  Is  the  fact  that  such  Investment  as- 
sures the  most  economic  use  of  limited 
U.S.  resources.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
the  need  for  capital  by  the  free  nations  of 
the  world   is  far  larger   than  the  amounts 


which  our  taxpayers  can  reasonably  pro- 
vide. For  this  reason  alone  private  Ameri- 
can capital  must  t>e  encouraged  to  go  abroad 
and  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  preserving 
in  the  world  the  free  system  which  we 
earnestly  believe  deserve*  to  be  foetered  and 
preserved. 

The  foreign  aid  program  Is  day  by  day 
lofclng  favor  both  at  home  and  abroad.  So 
it  becomes  even  more  eesentlal  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  full  thrust  of  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive  to  create  a  favorable  climate  for 
intelligent  and  active  free  enterprise  abroad. 
The  socially  conscious  businessman  must,  in 
a  sense,  supplant  the  bureaucrat. 

The  concern  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  free  nations  of  the  world  in 
this  regard  wiis  most  recently  expressed  in 
his  address  to  the  Colombo  Plan  conference. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  the  great  emphasis 
that  he  placed  on  the  necessity  for  encour- 
aging private  United  States  Investment 
abroad.  Considerations  such  as  those  under- 
lining the  President's  address  before  the 
Colombo  Plan  conference  prompted  the 
membership  of  the  subcommittee  on  foreign 
trade  policy  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  announce  public  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  United  States  private  foreign  In- 
vestment beginning  on  December  1,  1958,  In 
Washington,  DC. 

We  felt  the  need  to  provide  a  forum  In 
which  the  Issues  Involved  could  be  fully 
dlsctissed  by  competent  witnesses  and  Infor- 
mation accumulated  with  which  to  guide 
possible  legislative  implementation  of  the 
public  policies  which  I  have  alluded  to.  In 
this  connection  the  Impact  of  United  States 
taxation  of  foreign  source  Income  Is  of  the 
greatest  Importance,  and  will  be  of  great 
Interest  to  the  subcommittee.  We  of  the  sub- 
committee have  come  to  know  as  a  result  of 
our  studies  and  travels  that  foreign  trade 
policy  cannot  be  divorced  from  other  aspects 
of  United  States  foreign  economic  policy.  We 
have  also  been  Impressed  with  the  fact  that 
uppermost  In  the  minds  of  those  considering 
private  foreign  Investment  Is  the  Impact 
of  U.S.  tax  policy  on  foreign  source  Income. 

Among  other  things  the  subcommittee 
expects  that  the  December  hearings  will  de- 


velop Information,  views  and  recommenda- 
tions with  reepect  to  the  following  types  of 
questions: 

What  are  the  facts  about  United  States 
private  foreign  Investment? 

What  are  the  reaeoni  American  ca|>ltal 
goes  abroad? 

What   forms  does  such   Investment  takef 

What  are  the  effects  of  such  Investment 
on  the  host  country? 

What  contribution  doei  luch  ln?estm*nt 
mf\ke  to  the  development  of  foreign  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries? 

What  are  the  effecU  of  such  development 
on  the  economic  development  of  underde- 
veloped countries? 

What  are  the  obstacles  that  stand  In  the 
way  of  new  and  expanding  Investment,  both 
here  and  abroad? 

What  are  the  factors  that  condition  the 
climate  for  Investment  abroad? 

What  is  the  proper  concern  of  the  VA, 
Government  in  this  field? 

What  types  of  governmental  programs  are 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  our  national  In- 
terests? 

What  modifications  In  the  tax  systems  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  foreign  countries 
are  Indicated? 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  existing  gov- 
ernmental programs   In   this  field? 

These  questions  are  by  no  means  the  only 
ones  pertinent  to  our  hearings.  They  are 
merely  Illustrative  of  Items  of  specific  inter- 
est In  the  foreign  Investment  field.  You  will 
agree,  I  am  sure,  that  this  Inquiry  Is  needed 
and  that  the  findings  will  be  helpful. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Congress  which  Is  charged  with  the  primary 
responsibility  of  formulating  the  tax  laws  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  particularly  aware 
of  the  need  for  a  searching  review  of  our 
revenue  laws  as  they  apply  to  foreign -source 
Income.  A  most  charitable  appraisal  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  as  it  applies  to  such 
income  would  find  It  to  be  capricious  in 
result,  formallstlc  In  Impact,  and  dilBcult  to 
administer,  understand,  and  apply.  I  know 
no  one  who  Is  famUlar  with  taxation  who 
does  not  believe  that  a  thoroughgoing  legis- 


lative overhaul  Is  long  cverdue  and  ba^ly 
needed  not  only  as  a  tecinlcal  matter  but 
ns  a  matter  of  policy  as  well.  How  this  can 
best  be  undertaken  wlU  be  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  my  Subconuoittee  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy. 

In  considering  ways  and  means  to  encour- 
age private  American  Investment  abroad  we 
must,  of  course,  be  mlnlful  of  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  United  Slates.  We  will  be- 
gin our  hearings  In  December  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  Is  facing  a  potential 
112  billion  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1859.  If 
statements  of  some  adml  ilstratlon  ofQclais 
can  be  taken  at  face  value,  we  can  expect 
that  there  will  be  propoea.s  during  the  next 
Congress  for  Increasing  taxes  upon  some  seg- 
ments of  the  domestic  e<onomy.  Further, 
In  light  of  recent  administration  pronounce- 
ments, we  cannot  expect  the  existing  level 
of  Federal  expenditures  to  decline.  Reforms 
here  can  be  made,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
without  loss  of  revenue.  Over  the  long  pull, 
there  should  be  substantial  gains  In  revenue 
from  these  sources.  Perhaps  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  facts  of  Feleral  fiscal  life  In 
appraising  the  chances  fcr  effective  Imple- 
mentation of  a  policy  of  encouraging  private 
foreign  Investment  Is  the  Incomprehensible 
bias  found  In  many  quarte 's  against  foreign- 
source  Income.  I  do  not  understand  this 
bias.  It  arises  from  a  lacit  of  public  educa- 
tion, from  a  lack  of  understanding.  It  Is  not 
unusual  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
and  find  an  article  on  "Fo:  elgn  Tax  Havens." 
The  gist  of  such  stories  ol  ten  lumps  a  repu- 
table American  business  with  modern-day  Al 
Capones  and  Implies,  if  iiot  fraud,  at  least 
evasion  of  U.S.  taxes. 

It  is  in  this  context  which  we  must  view 
the  possibility  of  providing  needed  Incen- 
tives for  the  encouragemi'nt  of  foreign  pri- 
vate Investment.  It  p<rtends  an  uphill 
fight  and  behooves  us.  1:  we  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  Sta'es  at  heart,  to  at 
least  begin  by  conslderlnf-  recommendations 
which,  though  they  may  lot  go  as  far  as  we 
believe  and  know  to  be  necessary,  have  a 
chance  of  adoption.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence to  support  the  principle  of  territorial- 
ity In  taxing  foreign  source  Income  (which 
would  tax  foreign-source  ncome  only  In  the 
country  In  which  Is  situated  the  principal 
establishment  to  which  such  Income  is 
properly  allocable)  or  at  least  a  rate  differ- 
ential such  as  the  14-poliit  differential  con- 
sidered in  connection  w  th  the  1954  code. 
Nevertheless.  It  may  be  necessary  In  the  light 
of  existing  conditions  for  organizations  and 
individuals  who  are  interested  in  spreading 
the  doctrine  of  free  entJrprlse  throughout 
the  world  to  consider  iill  approaches  for 
achieving  this  end  In  addition  to  those  which 
have  received  prominent  attention  In  the 
past.  In  this  regard,  aiaong  other  things. 
I  would  think  It  wise  for  those  who  have 
skill  and  competence  lii  the  field  of  the 
taxation  of  foreign-source  income  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  proposal  of  deferral 
of  U.S.  tax  on  forelgn-sjurce  income  until 
It  Is  severed  for  domes  :lc  use.  This  pro- 
posal has  already  received  some  attention. 

You  are.  of  course,  aw  ire  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  the  deferral  of  U  S.  taxes  on  foreign- 
source  Income  which  now  exist  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  But  the  benefits  of 
such  deferrals  through  the  utilization  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  or  foreign-base  com- 
panies are  not  available  jxcept  at  great  price 
in  many  instances.  Thr  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  statute  ai.d  the  rather  frag- 
mentary gloss  which  has  been  placed  upon 
it  by  administrative  and  Judicial  Interpreta- 
tion has  effectively  derled  the  benefits  to 
many  companies.  Consider,  if  you  will,  two 
companies  manufacttiring  similar  products. 
Company  A  at  great  risk  embarked  upon 
the  unknown  of  foreign  Investment  In  the 
1920's.  The  legal  advice  then  available  to 
It  was.  by  present  standards,  poor  because 
of    lack    of    experience   and   Interpretations. 


The  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  then  certainly  far  different  from 
now.  There  were  few  regulations  or  rulings 
to  guide  it.  Accepting  the  best  advice 
available,  company  A  organized  its  foreign 
undertaking  in  the  form  of  a  subsidiary  in- 
corporated in.  say,  Brazil.  The  vUlon  of 
company  A  has  been  rewarded  by  success. 
The  risks  have  proved  worthwhile.  The 
market  was  there.  The  demand  for  Ameri- 
can Ingenuity  and  products  was  there  and 
company  A  has  known  for  some  time  that 
similar  markets  existed  In  Argentina,  Peru, 
South  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  One  would 
think  It  a  simple  matter  for  company  A  to 
transfer  a  part  of  Its  hard-earned  foreign- 
source  earnings  to  any  one  of  the  countries 
named  and  establish  a  similar  successful 
venture  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  involved. 
We  know  It  Is  not. 

Now  take  the  case  of  company  B  which 
manufactures  a  product  similar  to  that  of 
company  A.  For  years  company  B  watched 
the  experience  of  company  A  and,  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  such  foreign  investment, 
decided  to  move  Into  the  foreign  field  in 
1953.  It  established  a  base  company  and  by 
utilizing  this  third  country  arrangement  is 
developing  the  markets  in.  say.  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  South  Africa  which  should  be 
available  to  company  A  as  well.  Its  accumu- 
lated earnings  and  proflU  In  any  one  of 
these  countries  may  be  transferred  without 
the  imposition  of  U.S.  tax  to  the  sub- 
sidiary where  they  are  most  needed.  Ad- 
ditional benefits  accrue  to  company  B  such 
as  the  averaging  of  foreign  tax  rates  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  the  maximum  benefit 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  tax  credit.  And  it  may 
achieve  many  tax  savings  on  branch  or  other 
agency  operations  because  lU  base  company 
is  not  subject  to  U.8.  tax  Jurisdiction. 

Surely  if  we  were  proceeding  de  novo  no 
one  would  suport  such  an  Inherently  un- 
equitable and  discriminatory  reeult  as  exUU 
In  the  case  of  company  A.  Yet  we  today 
condone  it  by  inaction  and  thus  prepetuate 
precisely  this  situation.  History  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  genesU  of  the  laws  which  make 
this  result  possible,  of  course,  bu*.  they  seem 
to  be  perpetuated  by  an  overdeveloped  con- 
cern for  the  bare  poeslblUty  of  tax  avoid- 
ance In  some  cases. 

I  have  reference,  of  course,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  what  Is  today  known  as  section  367 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  which  be- 
gan In  less  dlfflcult  times  as  section  112(K) 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  in  a  campaign 
against  foreign  personal  holding  companies 
Which  were  then  being  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  U.S.  capital  gains  tax. 
Section   367.   as   you   know,   applies  only   to 
exchanges   which   Involve   an   inherent  gain 
and  provides  that,  In  determining  the  extent 
to  which  gain  shall  be  recognized,  a  foreign 
corporation    shall    not    be    considered    as .  a 
corporation  for  purposes  of  most  of  the  Im- 
portant sections  of  subchapter  C  unless,  be- 
fore any  exchange  Is  undertaken.  It  has  been 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  secre- 
tary  or   his   delegate   that  the   exchange   is 
not  In  pursuance  of  a  plan  having  as  one  of 
its  principal  purposes  the  avoidance  of  Fed- 
eral income  tax.     Of  course,  with  tax  rates 
what  they  are  today  it  is  not  difficult  for  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  find  that  a  purpose  of  a  con- 
templated   exchange    is    the    avoidance    of 
Federal      income      taxes.     Deferral      is      so 
deemed.     Of  course,   referring  again   to  the 
example,  company  A  has  no  desire  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  UJ3.  tax.     It  simply  wishes 
to   compete   with   equality   under   U.S.  law 
with  company  B  for  foreign  Investment  op- 
portunities.    This  it  cannot  do  because  sec- 
tion 367  has  fixed  not  only  company  A  but 
perhaps  a  majority  of  the  primary  companies 
in  the   field  of   foreigfn  investment  in   the 
cement  of  organization  Inflexibility.     Busi- 
ness decisions  cannot  prevail  and  are  frus- 


trated, efficiency  is  denied.  We  are  thus 
confronted  with  the  absurdity  of  a  nation 
that  prides  Itself  In  having  developed  the 
greatest  industrial  and  commercial  complex 
in  the  world  denying  to  its  entrepreneurs  the 
fruits  of  their  Imagination  and  initiative 
because  of  a  reluctance  to  rid  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  deadwood. 

Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  rare  thing 
which  is  the  Commissioner's  approval  of  an 
exchange  Involving  a  foreign  corporation, 
company  A  Is  by  no  means  out  of  the  woods. 
Subchapter  C  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
was  framed  with  domestic  business  problems 
In  mind.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the 
vagaries  of  foreign  law  and  the  policy  of 
many  foreign  countries  requiring  a  high  per- 
centage of  ownership  therein.  Thus,  even 
assuming  that  company  A  can  overcome  what 
is  almost  the  irrefutable  presumption  of 
section  367  It  may,  nevertheless,  find  Itself 
unable  to  Invest  where  investment  Is  needed 
because  of  a  statute  which  should  have  as 
one  of  Its  principal  objectives  neutrality  of 
Impact  between  similarly  situated  taxpayers. 
It  nvay  be  that  we  were  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  many  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  businessman  who  wishes  to  Invest 
abroad  when  first  we  framed  these  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case.  We  have  been  informed  of 
the  existence  of  the  problems  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
distorting  business  decisions  and  preventing 
our  American  system  from  being  carried 
abroad  by  our  bvisinessmen.  We  must  do 
something  about  this  situation. 

In  refiectlng  upon  these  problems  to  which 
I  have  so  briefly  alluded.  I  have  devoted  some 
attention  to  the  posslbUltles  inherent  in  de- 
ferral of  U.S.  tax  on  foreign  source  income. 
I  have  wondered  why  It  is  neceetary  for  us 
to  force  otir  businessmen  to  seek  out  coun- 
tries such  as  Liechtenstein,  Monaco,  and 
Panama  to  achieve  a  business  result.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  reason  for 
forcing  them  to  do  eo  exists.  It  Is  within 
our  power  to  provide  the  means  of  organizing 
base  companies  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
business  operations  in  the  United  States  it- 
self. We  have  the  example  of  Canada's  4-K 
companies  and  Britain's  overseas  trade  cor- 
porations. As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  the 
example  of  practically  every  other  trading 
country  in  the  world  before  us  to  follow. 

Enactment  of  a  law  permitting  the  crea- 
tion of  a  unique  class  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions organized  for  the  conduct  of  business 
abroad  would  achieve  a  great  deal  and  do 
much  to  provide  incentives  to  foreign  in- 
vestment. Such  companies  would  be  in  a 
position  to  utilize  the  earning  derived  from 
their  foreign  operations  for  the  expansion 
of  their  activities  In  the  free  countries  of 
the  world  without  the  immediate  payment 
of  U.S.  tax  and  would  permit  maximum 
efficiency  and  economy  In  conducting  foreign 
business  operations.  Such  corporations 
would  pay  U.S.  tax  on  their  foreign  source  In- 
come only  when  such  Income  was  severed 
from  the  foreign  operation  by  a  distribution 
to  shareholders.  Such  corporations,  and  I 
shall  refer  to  them  hereafter  as  U.S.  base 
companies  for  want  of  a  better  term,  oould 
and  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  all  opera- 
tions now  conducted  by  foreign  base  com- 
panies. I  wish  to  emphasize  that  exporting 
activities  should  In  my  opinion  be  included 
within  permissible  activities. 

Provision  for  UJ3.  base  companies  would 
not  In  my  opinion  require  any  change  in 
existing  law  providing  for  Western  Hemis- 
phere trade  corporations.  Additionally,  I 
see  no  reason  for  not  permitting  any  com- 
pany desirir^g  to  do  so  to  continue  to  operate 
abroad  through  a  branch  operation. 

In  discussing  the  possibilities  of  deferral 
and  of  establishing  a  special  class  of  U.S. 
base  companies  for  the  ptirposes  of  achiev- 
ing deferral  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  no 
member   of.  the    Subcommittee    on   Foreign 
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Trade  PoUcy  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
^^^Tt,  luw  a  fixed  mind  on  the  subject  of 
how  best  to  prorlde  the  Incentive  which 
we  aU  believe  neceasary  to  encourage  for- 
eign Investment.  I  have  merely  attempted 
to  explore  one  or  two  proposaU  that  have 
been  put  forward  that  seem  to  me,  at  this 
stage,  to  have  considerable  merit.  If  tax 
policy  affords  an  appropriate  device  for  pro- 
viding Incentive,  and  I  believe  that  It  does, 
we  have  an  open  mind  aa  to  how  best  the 
tax  system  can  be  utilized  to  provide  an  In- 
ceEtlve.  I  welcome  your  advice  and  sug- 
gesUons.  I  have  mentioned  the  possibilities 
of  deferral  and  the  potential  benefits  of  per- 
mitting the  ertabllshment  of  US.  base  com- 


Intemal  Revenue  Service  In  administering 
these  statutes. 

It  haa  not  been  my  purpose  this  after- 
noon to  exhaust  or  even  to  mention  all  the 
tax  problems  confronting  those  engaged  In 
foreign  buslnees  activities  nor  even  to  touch 
on  the  many  ways  In  which  the  tax  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  affects  foreign  op- 
erations. My  purpose  has  been  to  Impress 
you  with  the  seriousness  of  my  belief  that 
something  must  be  done,  whether  through 
the  tax  system  or  otherwise,  to  encourage 
American  capital  to  go  abroad  and  to  make 
the  slogan  "trade  not  aid."  meaningful.  It 
has  also  been  my  Intention  to  convey  to  you 
an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  we  In  the  Con- 


panles  only  because  I  believe  that  deferral     gress  of   the  Unlud  SUtes  know   that  you 


has  been  neglected  In  much  of  the  thinking 
of  people  concerned  with  this  field. 

It  Is  fair  to  state  that  the  present  flscal 
condition  of  the  United  States  should  make 
deferral  attractive  to  those  In  the  executive 
department  who  are  responsible  for  securing 
the  revenues  with  which  to  meet  the  Gov- 
ernment's bills.  Deferral  involves  no  loss  of 
U5.  revenue  since  ly  hypothesis  every  dollar 
of  foreign  earnings  would  be  subject  to  tax 
when  repatriated  to  the  United  States  and 
severed  from  the  base  operation  by  distribu- 
tion to  stockholders. 

Another  reason  why  deferral  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  class  of  U.S.  base  com- 
panies should  be  considered  by  the  Treasury 
Department  Ues  In  the  possibilities  for  better 
administration  which  such  companies  would 
present  to  those  charged  with  enforcing  the 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States.  For  example, 
it  might  be  provided  tl^at  such  companies 
file  an  annual  return  setting  lorth  the  re- 
sults of  the  foreign  operation  for  the  year. 
At  present  a  foreign  corporation  Is  under  no 
obligation  to  Inform  the  United  States 
Treasury  of  its  operation  with  the  result 
that  many  problems  are  encountered  in  com- 
puting the  proper  amount  of  accumulated 
earnings  and  profits  from  the  foreign  opera- 
tion and  the  amount  of  foreign  taxes  paid 
and  creditable.  These  costly  administrative 
problems  could  be  avoided. 

Prom  the  Investor's  point  of  view  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  such  companies 
are  so  obvious  that  I  do  not  need  to  cata- 
log them.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  not  the 
least  of  them  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
stability  of  United  States  law  would  be 
available  and  to  a  degree  at  least  it  would 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  attempt  to  divine 
the  law  of  a  foreign  country  In  selecting  a 
base. 

If  the  laws  of  Liberia  Luxen:l>ourg,  Tan- 
giers,  and  Liechtenstein  pose  problems  of 
understanding  for  the  b  cslnessaian  and  even 
for  legal  specialists,  th:  Is  unc'srstand  ible. 
After  all,  we  expect  prcMema  when  we  deal 
with  other  languages  and  peoples  of  diverse 
customs  and  ways  of  u  Ing  business.  But 
the  paucity  of  Informa.  .on  ava  lable  to  the 
American  businessman  contemplating  for- 
eign Investment  from  o  ir  own  Government 
about  our  law  Is  not  uidcrstando.ble.  The 
regulations  promulgated  for  the  purpose  of 
Implementing  those  pro.lslons  of  the  Ii*ter- 
nul  Revenue  Code  which  provide  for  the  tax- 
ation of  foreign  source  income  are  less  than 
full.  This,  along  with  the  fact  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  LK:rvice  has  Issued  few 
public  rulings  in  tlie  field  makes  It  diffi- 
cult for  even  the  tax  specialist  to  advise  in 
this  area.  Here,  as  perhaps  nowhere  else, 
certainty  Is  a  prime  requifcite.  It  Is  not  fair 
to  expect  a  businessman  to  feel  his  way  Into 
a  situation  which  may  rob  him  not  only  of 
the  fruits  of  his  foreign  endeavor  but  of  his 
domestic  profits  as  well.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  some  attention  will  be  devoted  during 
the  course  of  oiu'  hearings  by  both  admin- 
istration and  public  witnesses  to  the  possi- 
bility of  making  more  Information  available 
to  the  public  as  to  the  policies  which  are 
guiding  the  Trer..sury  Department  and  the 


have  problems  and  our  sincere  desire  to  do 
something  about  them.  I  would  like  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  necessity  of  being  your 
own  advocate;  to  let  you  know  that  while  I 
appreciate  all  that  has  been  done  by  this  and 
other  organizations,  which  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  our  way  of  life  abroad,  that 
nevertheless  a  great  deal  more  has  to  be 
done  by  you,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
create  an  understanding  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  American  business  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  to  the  free  world;  and 
that  herein  lies  the  world's  best  answer  to 
Communist  imjierlalism. 
Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or    WEST    VntGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEPTTATTVBS 

Monday,  January  12, 1959 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  my 
newsletter  "Keenotes"  issued  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1959,  as  follows: 

Keewotes 
(By  Representative  Elizabitth  Ket) 

I  want  to  preface  this  issue  of  Keenotes  by 
extending  ray  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  Christmas  greetings  and  messages 
whicli  I  received  from  friends  throughout  the 
district.  It  win  be  Impossible  to  thank  each 
of  you  personally  but  I  want  you  to  know 
tliat  I  deeply  appreciate  your  taking  the  time. 
In  the  midst  of  a  busy  holiday  schedule,  to 
think  of  me. 

Your  thoughts  at  this  time  of  the  year  are 
comforting  and  Inspiring.  Your  confidence 
in  ra-y  r.billty  to  represent  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  In  Congress  makes  me  feel 
proud  of  the  trust  Imposed  In  me  and  grate- 
fu'.  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  you.  I  trust 
tiint  my  actions  as  your  Representative  wiU 
never  liad  you  to  the  belief  that  I  have  be- 
trayed your  confidence  and  trust. 

As  our  country  once  again  enters  into  a 
new  year,  it  is  an  appropriate  time  for  n\e 
to  renew  my  pledge  to  serve  all  the  people 
of  the  Piftli  District  to  the  very  best  of  my 
ability.  Our  country  faces  many  grave  prob- 
lems. These  are  indeed  perilous  times.  It 
is  my  wish  for  the  new  year  that  I  can  con- 
tribute, in  some  smaller  manner,  to  the  eas- 
ing of  the  tensions  which  grip  the  world  and 
a  lightening  of  the  burdens  which  our  people 
are  en  lied  upwn  to  bear. 

It  Is  a  time,  ton.  for  us  as  a  Nation  to  re- 
state our  determination  to  carry  on  In  a 
manner  befitting  the  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  Nation  in  history.  We  cannot  turn 
our  back  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  If 
we  should  choose  such  a  course.    History  has 


projected  the  United  BUtes  onto  the  center 
of  the  world  stage.  We  have  to  keep  In  mind, 
during  196©  and  the  years  ahead,  that  what 
we  do — or  fail  to  do — can  change  the  courae 
of  hUtory.  that  It  can  determine  whether 
freedom  prevails  in  the  world. 

This  role  of  world  leadership  U  not  an 
easy  one.  Nor  U  it  free  of  danger.  We  are 
facing  a  mighty  adversary,  armed  with  every 
terrible  weapon  known  to  man.  We  face  a 
vigilant  enemy,  one  who  Is  content  to  work 
paUently  over  the  years  to  have  iU  way. 
Should  we  falter,  communlam  could  well 
sweep  the  entire  world. 

It  is  terribly  expensive  to  develop  and  build 
new  weapons  and  to  see  that  nations  outside 
the  Iron  Curtain  are  kept  out  of  the  Com- 
munist camp.  No  doubt  we  have  made 
costly  mistakes  and  have  tried  programs  that 
were  wrong. 

But  I  firmly  believe  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  beginning  to  realize  that  oiu-  motives 
are  unselfish.  We  do  not  want  world  domi- 
nation or  control.  We  desire  only  to  create 
world  conditions  under  which  people  can 
live  In  peace  and  freedom.  Right  now.  we  are 
the  only  free  Nation  with  the  substance  to 
provide  the  leadership  so  desperately  needed. 
I  hope  that  In  the  year  ahead  our  great  coun- 
try and  all  its  people  will  keep  thU  in  mind. 
Our  people  have  to  pay  high  t&xe*.  These 
are  burdensome.  The  cost  of  Oovemment  U 
high.  But  it  would  be  dishonest  for  me  to 
assure  you.  at  the  beginning  of  this  new 
year,  that  the  cost  of  Oovemment  or  taxes 
can  be  substantially  reduced  in  the  year 
ahead.  After  all.  It  attll  takes  about  60 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  paid  in  taxes  to 
support  the  kind  of  defense  establishments 
we  must  have. 

Bat  to  say  this  Is  not  to  turn  one's  back 
on  sincere  and  genuine  efforts  to  tighten  up 
on  administration  of  Government,  to  stretch 
each  doll.-u-  as  far  as  it  will  go  and  to  effect 
savings  wherever  possible.  This  is  one  plsdge 
I  do  make  for  the  new  year — to  help  where- 
ever  I  can  tu  bring  about  sound  fiscal  poli- 
cies. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy, to  end  or  stifle  sound  Government  pro- 
grams which  promote  the  country's  growth 
and.  in  the  long  run,  help  aU  of  our  citisens. 
For  example,  our  area  desperately  needs  a 
sound  program  for  aiding  areas  with  chronic 
unemployment.  We  need  a  sound  research 
program  to  bolster  the  great  coal  Industry 
and  more  research  for  finding  new  markets 
for  farm  products. 

These  and  other  things  can  be  done  with- 
in the  context  of  a  sound  fiscal  poUcy.  And 
I  pledge  myself  to  work  for  them. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  promises 
to  be  a  fateful  year.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  happy 
and  prosperous  one  for  all  of  you. 
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Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  lir. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  which  I  made  before 
the  International  Management  Divialon 
Briefing  Session  on  "Preparing  the  Coun- 
try for  Soviet  Trade  Strategy  In  World 
Markets:  Terms  and  Procedures  for 
East-West  Trade"  at  the  Hotel  Savoy- 


Hilton.   New    York   City,   November   5, 
1958: 

AMERICA'S      AWSWEH      TXJ      THE      SOVIIT     Bl.OC'8 

EcoNomc  Wastaxb 
At  the  close  of  the  2d  session  of  the  85th 
Congress,  Congressman  Timothy  Sheehan 
and  I  introduced  identical  bills  to  create  a 
U.S.  Trading  Corporation  In  order  to  cope 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  declaration  of  war 
upon  the  United  States  In  the  peaceful  field 
of  trade.  The  formal  declaration  of  war  was 
made  by  Niklta  Khrushchev  on  October  19, 
1957. 

We  would  be  foolish,  however,  to  look  at 
this  declaration  of  war  in  the  field  of  peace- 
ful trade  as  confined  to  the  field  of  private 
enterprise  trading.  Indeed,  in  a  totalitarian 
state  there  Is  no  firm  line  drawn  between 
economics  and  politics.  It  Is  perfectly  true 
that  economic  laws  cannot  be  repealed  by 
political  action,  but  It  Is  certainly  true  that 
economic  mistakes  can  be  socialized,  that  Is 
absorbed  by  the  full  society  rather  than  born 
by  the  specific  segment  of  the  economy 
where  the  mistake  has  been  made.  Likewise 
deliberate  economic  losses  may  be  accepted 
In  one  segment  of  the  economy  and  born  by 
the  full  economy  in  order  to  achieve  certain 
dpflned  economic  or  political  goals  of  the 
totalitarian  society.  Indeed,  short  run  eco- 
nomic losses  may  be  financed  by  the  totali- 
tarian state  in  an  economic  sector  in  order 
to  destroy  competition  and  then  have  the 
losses  recouped  In  the  same  sector  by  raising 
the  prices  once  the  competition  has  been  de- 
stroyed. This  was  a  familiar  bit  of  economic 
strategy  the  United  States  experienced  in  Its 
private  enterprise  sector  toward  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  and  brought  about  the 
passage  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

I  believe  that  a  calm  appraisal  of  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  will  reveal  that 
strong  as  some  of  our  industries  are  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  combat  the  concen- 
tration of  economic  and  political  power  of 
Soviet  Russia  If  It  Is  directed  to  their  area  of 
economic  endeavor. 

I  also  believe  that  It  Is  politically  naive  to 
think  that  American  industries  when  con- 
fronted with  this  sort  of  threat  will  fall  to 
make  their  situation  known  to  those  in  the 
political  government  In  Washington.  DC.  In 
order  to  gain  assistance.  Indeed,  there  are 
sufficient  examples  both  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present  where  this  kind  of  assistance  has 
been  both  sought  and  obtained.  In  the  past 
this  operation  at  times  has  extended  to  the 
ultimate — a  declaration  of  war. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  assistance  be 
granted  to  American  Industries  when  they 
are  being  attacked  by  the  full  weight  of  the 
Soviet  totalitarian  state  under  circumstances 
which  we  would  define  as  unfair  competition, 
or  which  I  should  prefer  to  describe  as  un- 
economic competition.  That  Is  competition 
which  Is  uneconomic  to  the  extent  that  it 
produces  economic  losses  which  are  absorbed 
outside  the  particular  economic  segment  en- 
gaged In  the  comi>etltlon. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  assistance 
should  not  be  granted  In  camera  by  our  Fed- 
eral Government  based  upon  no  fixed  set  of 
standards  or  rules  of  procedures  as  is  pres- 
ently the  case.  It  Is  entirely  too  easy  for  an 
Industry  confronted  with  strong  competition 
to  classify  this  competition  as  "unfair"  when 
in  actuality  It  Is  fair  economic  competition 
and  all  that  U  required  Is  for  the  Industry 
involved  to  look  into  its  own  internal  affairs 
to  bring  about  needed  reforms  for  efficiency 
and  increased  productivity.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  an  industry 
may  not  know  It  Is  being  attacked  or  from 
whence  It  is  being  attacked  in  International 
trade  war  while  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment through  its  State  Department  and  other 
Intelligence  sources  not  only  can  know  but 
does  know  of  the  attack.  Finally  the  manner 
In  which  a  segment  of  otir  economy  which 


has  been  placed  under  unfair  economic  at- 
tack Is  to  be  helped  should  be  such  that  the 
competing  Industries  within  that  segment 
can  remain  competitive  with  each  other. 
Lack  of  proper  standards  and  procedures  can 
easily  result  in  one  competitor  being  favored 
over  another  within  our  own  economy. 

It  is  for  these  t>aslc  reasons  that  I  have 
proposed  a  U.S.  Trading  Corporation  be  set 
up  which  would  only  come  into  the  economic 
fray  when  certain  well-defined  principles  of 
fair  economic  competition  have  been  violated 
or  are  about  to  be  violated  by  Soviet  Russia 
and  it  would  come  with  the  fray  only  to  keep 
tlae  competition  equal.  Once  this  objective 
has  been  achieved  It  would  retire  and  let 
competition  prevail.  In  other  words,  if  So- 
viet Russia  plans  to  concentrate  her  totali- 
tarian powers  In  the  economic  and  political 
fields  on  selected  areas  or  segments  of  inter- 
national trade  we  should  be  ready  to  match 
such  a  concentration  with  sufficient  concen- 
tration of  our  own  economic  and  political 
powers  to  equalize  the  situation.  I  am  satis- 
field  if  Soviet  Russia  knows  we  are  set  up  to 
do  this  we  probably  will  only  have  to  demon- 
strate our  ability  to  do  it  once  or  twice.  That 
will  be  the  end  of  this  kind  of  trade  war  I 
am  certain  Russia  contemplates. 

After  having  introduced  the  U.S.  Trading 
Act  bill  I  hav^  become  quite  disturbed  about 
the  favorable  reception  it  has  received  from 
many  prominent  groups  In  the  United 
States.  Tlie  favorable  reception  has  come 
with  an  accentuation  on  the  concentration 
of  political  and  economic  power  ensuing  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  a  minimizing, 
indeed  an  Ignoring,  of  the  basic  checks  I 
believe  must  accompany  such  a  creation  of 
power.  If  this  power  Is  not  accompanied 
with  strict  rules  setting  up  the  circum- 
stances under  which  It  will  apply  and  strict 
procedures  for  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
that  these  tests  have  been  met.  then  it  may 
Indeed  become  a  Frankenstein's  monster. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  about  the 
favorable  reception  this  proposal  has  re- 
ceived from  groups  which  In  my  opinion 
have  viewed  the  Russian  threat  hysterically 
rather  than  realistically.  I  think  Russia  Is 
a  threat,  or  I  would  not  have  proposed  this 
legislation,  but  I  certainly  do  not  believe  It 
Is  the  threat,  for  example,  that  Is  posed  In 
the  recent  book  "The  Ruble  War  "  by  six  top 
CBS  news  correspondents. 

There  are  always  those  who  will  resort  to 
"bogeyman"  tactics  to  get  through  their  own 
preconceived  notions  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  reform  our  society  or  merely  to  push 
our  society  ahead.  For  example,  our  regular 
military  establishment.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  have  found  the  Russian  threat  a  very 
handy  weapon  to  get  appropriations  out  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Having  studied  the  military  appro- 
priation bills  with  considerable  care  over  a 
period  of  years  and  the  statements  before 
congressional  committees  by  their  spokes- 
men as  well  as  their  public  statements,  I 
state  without  e<4Ulvocation  that  there  has 
been  a  deliberate  and  gross  overplaying  of 
Russia's  military  might  which  has  damaged 
our  own  defense  posture  and  assisted  Russia 
In  the  game  of  bluff  she  has  been  playing 
with  her  satellites  and  the  smaller  neutral 
countries. 

Certain  groups  of  our  scientists  recently 
have  resorted  to  the  same  tactics  In  order 
to  push  ahead  their  particular  Ideas  of 
where  we  need  more  rapid  scientific  advance- 
ment. Just  recently  the  most  dangerous 
venture  of  all  In  this  game  of  "bogeyman" 
has  been  started  by  some  of  our  leaders  In 
education.  Education  Is  the  most  dangerous 
field  in  which  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
the  truth.  We  have  so  much  to  lose. 
Essentially  we  have  a  S3rstem  of  education 
much  superior  to  Russia.  We  can  badly 
damage  It  through  hysterical  action  Instead 
of  action  stemming  from  healthy  self-criti- 


cism. After  all  we  have  achieved  something 
no  large  society  has  ever  achieved  before,  a 
fairly  close  approximation  of  mass  educa- 
tion. The  fact  that  having  concentrated  on 
this  goal  so  extensively  we  have  somewhat 
neglected  the  Important  goal  of  quality  edu- 
cation, should  be  no  great  cause  for  alarm. 
We  seem  now  to  be  aware  of  the  neglect  and 
the  concentration  we  are  now  making  on 
quality  should  bring  us  Into  projjer  balance. 
After  all  the  hard  Job  was  quantity  and 
indeed  quality  depends  upon  sifting  great 
quantities.  I  see  no  problem  In  having  both 
quantity  and  quality  education  and  I  am 
satisfied  we  will  be  the  first  society  to 
achieve  or  approximate  this  dual  goal  if  we 
keep  our  heads  and  persevere  with  enlight- 
ened self-crlticlFm. 

Certainly  Russia  has  advanced  In  military 
power.  In  economic  power,  in  scientific 
achievement  and  In  the  field  of  education 
and  it  is  Important  that  we  do  not  minimize 
these  achievements.  Indeed,  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  we  carefully  appraise  them.  But 
we  can  do  great  damage,  as  I  have  suggested, 
by  overestimating  them  and  using  this  over- 
estimation  as. a  weapon  to  whip  our  people 
and  the  Congress  Into  hastily  conceived  plans 
and  actions.  And  I  suggest  the  Congress 
under  the  lash  of  bogeyman  techniques  has 
badly  overestimated  the  achievements  of 
Russia  In  all  of  these  areas. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  Important  to  see  what 
else  Is  happening  to  Russia  and  to  the  form 
of  Its  society  as  It  moves  forward  in  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  military,  and  economic 
achievement.  Can  anyone  believe  that  these 
achievements  can  be  made  without  changing 
radically  the  rigid  and  self-defeating  strait- 
Jacket  of  political  and  economic  commu- 
nism? The  Btraitjacket  of  the  totalitarian 
state  where  there  is  no  separation  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  powers?  Can  anyone  be- 
lieve that  these  achievements  can  be  made 
without  a  separation  of  the  powers  embodied 
in  the  field  of  religion  from  those  powers 
embodied  in  the  field  of  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, no  matter  how  hard  the  totalitarian 
state  may  try  to  hide  the  fact  that  Its  sub- 
jects have,  as  all  human  beings  must  have, 
a  religion,  a  set  of  beliefs,  a  faith?  As  the 
Russian  people  advance  in  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics and  education.  Indeed  they  also  must 
advance  In  politics  and  religion  and  accord- 
ingly become  less  of  a  threat  to  a  nation  such 
as  ours  which  is  dedicated  to  peace  through 
Justice. 

However,  it  Is  not  my  desire  to  dwell  fur- 
ther on  the  subject  of  whether  we  presently 
are  overestimating  or  underestimating  Rus- 
sia's achievements  in  economics,  education, 
science,  and  military  power.  My  plea  Is  for 
honest  appraisal  of  Russia's  achievements. 
The  U.S.  Trading  Corporation  can  be  a  bane 
to  our  society  if  dishonest  appraisals  are 
made  of  Russia's  prowess,  particularly  her 
economic  prowess. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  so  disturbed  about 
the  loose  talk  concerning  Russia's  economic 
status  and  the  dearth  of  objective  Informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  I  requested  our  staff  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  have  an 
objective  appraisal  made.  This  was  done 
with  the  help  of  the  scholars  In  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  was  published  by  the  Economic 
Committee  In  1955.  This  document  was 
checked  with  people  In  and  out  of  other 
sections  of  our  Government  for  accuracy. 
Bead  realistically  It  is  no  cause  for  hysteria 
or  the  extreme  statements  that  are  con- 
stantly being  made  about  Soviet  Russia's 
economic  development.  Anymore,  I  might 
stete  than  is  the  book  "Soviet  Professional 
Manpower,"  by  Nicholas  DeWltt  of  the  Rus- 
sian Research  Center,  Harvard  University, 
which  was  published  In  1955,  a  cause  for 
hysteria  or  the  extreme  statements  that  have 
been  made  about  Soviet  Russia's  advance- 
ment in  the  field  of  education. 
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I  would  like  to  revert  back  to  the  trade 
area.  Dvirlng  the  recent  hearings  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
RgreemenU  I  asked  the  witnesses  represent- 
ing our  various  departments  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  If  they  did  not  have 
come  suggestions  for  new  tools  they  might 
nsed  in  the  event  that  Soviet  Russia's  dec- 
laration of  war  In  the  peaceful  field  of  trade 
was  serious.  Prom  the  State  E>epartment 
down  through  the  Department  of  Commerce 
the  witnesses  all  testified  that  they  did  not 
need  any  more  powers. 

I  think  the  few  cases  we  have  had  proved 
them  to  be  wrong.  I  cited  the  case  of  Ice- 
land, a  country  with  population  of  only 
160,000  people  and  an  annual  Income  of 
only  $130  million  based  almost  entirely 
upon  the  fishing  Industry.  Under  the  most- 
favored  nation  clause  In  the  reciprocal  trade 
laws  any  attempt  we  make  to  treat  with  Ice- 
land specially  In  regard  to  fish  creates  the 
same  treatment  for  all  other  nations  dealing 
In  that^  fish.  We  have  only  a  few  weapons 
aside  JMtoM  trade  treaties  to  assist  Iceland. 
One  Is  through  direct  aid  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, the  other  Is  by  loans  through  the 
International  Bank.  These  are  all  Inade- 
quate to  keep  Russia  from  making  an  un- 
economic deal  with  Iceland  to  buy  all  her 
fish,  absorb  the  economic  loss  In  her  totali- 
tarian political  economic  society.  In  exchange 
for  the  political  and  military  advantage  of 
tying  this  strategically  located  Island  to  Its 
orbit. 

Here  Is  how  the  U.S.  Trading  Corporation 
could  come  into  play.  The  American  im- 
porters of  Icelandic  .Uh  cannot  meet  the 
high  uneconomic  price  Russia  will  pay  to 
Iceland  for  Its  fish.  The  U.S.  Trading  Corpo- 
ration, however,  could  go  to  them  and  let 
them  bid  for  their  customary  purchases  of 
fish  and  meet  Russia's  uneconomic  price  and 
then  permit  them  to  market  the  tish  at  their 
traditional  margin  of  iwoflt  based  upon  what 
a  fair  competitive  price  for  the  fish  would 
be  and  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
actual  cost  and  the  fair  economic  cost.  As 
I  stated,  I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  Russia  In  this  area  very  often 
once  Russia  gets  the  idea  her  tactics  can  be 
countered.  Our  major  difficulty  will  be  to 
be  certain  that  certain  countries  do  not  play 
us  off  against  a  fictitious  Russian  play. 

A  second  Illustration  Is  the  Sudan  a  few 
years  ago  straddled  with  an  unexpectedly 
large  cotton  crop.  Russia  was  unsuccessful 
in  her  attempts  to  move  In  with  uneconomic 
offers  for  this  crop,  but  the  United  States 
was  certainly  limited  In  Its  ability  to  meet 
this  thrust  by  a  lack  of  trade  weapons  at 
her  command.  The  U.S.  Trade  Corporation 
could  have  easily  met  the  threat. 

A  third  Illustration  was  the  threat  Russia 
made  to  undersell  the  aluminum  market  of 
Europe.  Our  aluminum  companies  are  cer- 
tainly strong  companies  but  I  doubt  If  they 
could  ¥rln  out  in  an  economic  war  with  the 
Russian  state  aluminum  Industry  If  Russia 
really  decided  to  make  the  economic  sacri- 
fice to  grab  this  market.  In  this  Instance 
the  U.S.  Trade  Corporation  could  meet  the 
uneconomic  selling  price  of  Russia  by  mak- 
ing up  the  differential  between  a  fair  price 
our  aluminum  companies  could  offer  their 
customers  and  the  undercut  price  Russia 
was  offering. 

Prom  this  latter  Illustration  I  believe  the 
dangers  of  abuse  by  our  domestic  companies 
which  I  referred  to  can  be  visualized.  How- 
ever. If  we  carefully  set  un  the  standards 
which  must  be  met  before  the  U.S.  Trading 
Corporation  can  act  and  the  procedures  un- 
der which  these  standards  are  found  to  be 
met,  then  I  believe  this  difficulty  can  be 
minimized. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  international 
trade  without  saying  a  few  words  for  my 
proposal  for  a  system  of  flexible  tariffs  de- 
B::ued  to  measure  economic  differentials  as 


opposed  to  rigid  tariffs  designed  for  protec- 
tion. If  we  had  adhered  to  a  system  of 
flexible  tariff  differentials  In  the  past  we 
would  be  in  a  much  easier  position  to  ad- 
minister the  type  of  U.S.  Trading  Corpora- 
tion I  am  speaking  about,  because  we  would 
have  established  considerable  knowledge  of 
economic  costs  of  production.  We  would 
have  a  great  store  of  information  on  the  tech- 
niques of  political  governments  subsidizing 
and  assisting  the  private  sectors  of  their 
economies.  We  would  have  a  great  store  of 
Information  on  the  techniques  of  cartels 
and  state  trading  devices.  As  It  Is  we  have 
little  Information  and  what  we  have  Is  not 
assembled  or  sorted  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  proposed  to  this 
administration,  in  order  to  realistically  grap- 
ple with  the  problems  Involved  In  interna- 
tional trade,  that  they  sponsor  legislation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Foreign 
Trade  in  the  Cabinet  where  all  the  factors 
which  bear  on  the  problems  involved  in  for- 
eign trade  could  be  assembled  Instead  of 
having  them  scattered  through  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Interior.  Labor,  and  Treasury,  and  only  co- 
ordinated by  the  Ineffective  inter-Cablnet 
Trade  Policy  Committee.  I  believe  that 
world  peace  is  inseparably  bound  up  In  the 
problems  of  international  trade  and  that  to 
solve  these  problems  we  must  treat  them 
with  greatly  Increased  study  and  attention. 
A  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  is  the  way 
both  to  do  It  and  also  to  dramatize  its  im- 
portance to  our  people  and  the  peoples 
abroad. 

The  tariff  is  the  most  unrestrlctive  form  of 
trade  barrier  among  the  many  kinds  of  trade 
barriers  that  exist  in  international  trade. 
Licenses,  quotas,  monetary  exchanges,  health 
restrictions,  fiubsldles.  etc.,  are  the  most  illib- 
eral method  of  restricting  the  flow  of  trade. 
This  rests  on  a  very  simple  reason;  these 
forms  of  trade  restrictions  depend  ujx)n  bu- 
reaucratic administration.  The  economic 
unit  which  can  present  and  argue  its  case 
before  the  Bureau  Is  the  one  which  will  win 
the  race.  Tills  places  a  premium  not  upon 
economic  achievement  but  rather  upon  po- 
litical achievement.  Economic  achievement 
enters  only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be 
proven  by  words  and  figures  which  the  bu- 
reaucrat will  believe  and  understand.  Even 
then  it  depends  upon  the  bureaucrat's  abil- 
ity to  conform  his  administrative  action  to 
economic  laws.  The  tariff,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  set  for  all  economic  units  to  see  and 
abide  by.  Once  the  tariff  is  set,  the  economic 
units  are  on  their  own  to  compete  with  each 
other  as  best  they  can. 

It  Is  the  netting  of  the  rate  of  each  tariff 
that  becomes  the  crucial  thing,  not  the  tariff 
as  a  device.  The  tariff  rate  should  be  set  to 
measure  only  economic  cost  differentials  re- 
EUtlng  from  political  actions.  I  suggest  that 
these  cost  differentials  can  fit  a  general  pat- 
tern. They  can  be  limited  to  those  costs 
which  result;  from  the  Imposition  of  certain 
business  standards  by  the  Government  for 
what  are  deemed  to  be  good  social  reasons. 
For  example,  the  minimum  wage  law  im- 
poses certain  standards  upon  American  pro- 
ducers because  we  have  felt  that  this  is  good 
for  the  entire  society.  So  we  Impose  health 
regulations,  fair-trade  practices,  antitrust 
laws,  and  a  variety  of  other  laws  designed  to 
promote  the  general  welfare.  Many  of  these 
restrictions  Impose  costs  which  must  be  borne 
by  0M%  domestic  producers.  If  we  believe 
these  social  laws  are  important  we  must  be 
ready  to  reficct  to  some  degree  the  added 
costs  they  create  in  a  differential  tariff  im- 
posed upon  foreign  producers  who  do  not 
have  these  costs.  It  need  not  be  the  exact 
cost  by  any  manner  of  means,  because  if  our 
social  theory  is  correct,  that  the  society  bene- 
fits from  these  standards,  then  our  producers 
can  do  a  more  efficient  Job  of  production  than 
In  a  society  which  lacks  these  standards.  The 
differential  need  only  meet  the  mar^jin  neces- 


sary to  permit  fair  competition  with  those 
foreign  producers  who  have  no  standards  or 
who  have  lower  standards.  The  tariff  rate 
should  be  flexible  bo  It  automatically  goes 
down  as  the  foreign  producers  approximate 
the  domestic  standards. 

Through  this  process  our  trade  would  in- 
deed become  a  great  weapon  for  raising  the 
wages  and  living  standard  of  the  people 
abroad  who  want  to  sell  this  produce  In  our 
great  domestic  market.  As  their  living 
standards  rise  they  will  find  that  their  own 
domestic  market  will  Increase,  as  we  have 
proved  already  In  our  own  economy.  This 
will  give  their  producers  greater  markets  and 
give  our  producers  greater  markets,  too. 

Only  by  raising  our  minimum  wages  and 
living  standards  did  we  develop  our  own  great 
domestic  market.  I  am  satisfied  that  In  this 
formula  of  fiexlble  differential  tariffs  we  will 
find  the  long-range  solution  to  the  bulk  of 
our  trade  problems.  At  the  snme  tSme,  we 
will  find  world  peace  quite  close  and  at- 
tainable. 


Hie   Leadership   of   Senator   Lyndoa  B. 
Johnson,  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESCTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBS 
Monday,  January  12, 1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
Democrats  have  long  been  proud  of  the 
high  quality  of  our  congressional  leader- 
ship. 

It  has  been  constructive  and  responsi- 
ble. It  has  been  statesmanlike  and  for- 
ward-looking. It  has  been  leadership  of 
both  vision  and  eflfectivcness. 

As  one  member  of  the  majority.  I  am 
proud  at  all  times  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  led  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
We  may  disagree  upon  occasion.  But 
the  occasions  are  few  and  they  do  not 
detract  from  the  high  standards  of  his 
leadership. 

On  January  7  the  Democrats  met  to 
organize  for  this  session.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion, the  Senator  from  Texas  delivered 
an  address  which  expressed  the  very 
highest  aspirations  of  the  American 
people. 

Senator  Johnson  talked  of  peace;  of 
our  vibrant,  growing,  expanding  coim- 
try;  of  the  problems  we  face — problems 
which  are  also  opportunities.  It  was  a 
speech  of  optimism;  of  confidence;  of 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  able  address  by  the  Senate 
Democratic  leader  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

Text   or   Remarks   bt   Johnson   tc   Sknatc 
Democrats 

We  start  today  a  new  year  and  a  new  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  met  now  to  transact  the  neces- 
sary business  of  our  party,  but  I  feel  it  would 
be  Inappropriate  to  proceed  without  ac- 
knowledging the  context  in  which  we  m- 
semble. 

For  us.  this  Is  the  starting  of  a  new  era. 

We  have  been  given  great  strength.  In 
all  the  long  history  of  the  Senate,  never  has 
one   party   won  so   many  ec^ts  at  a  tingle 


election  as  we  have  won.  For  this,  we  are 
grateful — and  certainly  we  are  proud.  Yet. 
we  realize  that  our  strength  has  never  been, 
and  is  not  now.  the  strength  of  numbers. 

Our  strength  Is  what  we  are.  and  wiiat 
we  prove  ourselves  to  be.  What  we  hold  we 
h.  ve  earned.  What  we  keep  will  be  no  more 
tl.an  what  we  deserve. 

That  Is  our  special  challenge. 

Our  strength  will  be  deserving  In  propor- 
tion as  we  use  It  for  the  Interests  of  all. 
By  this  standard,  we  have  won  the  public 
trust;  by  this  means,  we  shall  honor  the 
trust  we  have  won. 

JOHNSON   SEES  NEW   ERA 

New  strength  has  brought  us  to  a  new  era. 
Yet.  as  we  note  this,  we  cannot  fall  to  note 
that  this  Is,  in  much  the  same  terms,  the 
beginning  now  of  a  new  era  for  our  Nation, 
for  the  world,  and  for  all  humankind. 

Our  Nation  is  at  the  edge  of  what  can 
clearly  be  its  greatest  age  of  expansion, 
growth,  and  abundance.  Among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  we  see  emerging  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  a  new  age.  Our  times  are  yield- 
ing dally  new  capabilities  for  man. 

The  capabilities  of  government  must  keep 
pace  with  the  capabilities  of  the  people  it 
serves.  For  this  we  know  with  certainty. 
There  is  no  expense  of  government  more 
costly  or  more  intolerable  than  the  burden 
of  laggard  government. 

That  Is  the  work  to  which  we  come. 

It  Is  our  purpose  to  fashion  greater  capa- 
bilities for  our  Government  from  the  growing 
capabilities  of  man. 

As  Americans,  not  is  partisans,  we  must 
acknoweldge  this  reality:  The  capabilities  of 
our  Nation  and  its  people  are.  in  many  vital 
areas,  now  outrunning  the  capabilities  of  our 
Government . 

There  Is  between  the  people  and  their 
Government  a  deficit  of  vigor,  a  deficit  of 
confidence,  and  a  deficit  of  will. 

Prudence  requires  that  we  bring  these 
books  into  balance. 

To  do  so,  we  must  seek  the  cause  rather 
than  tilt  at  the  symptom.  The  faulU  of 
men  and  the  fallings  if  the  system  must  not 
be  confused.  The  one  will  pass;  the  other 
must  be  removed. 

Government,  If  It  :s  to  serve  at  all,  must 
serve  the  future — not  the  present  alone,  and 
most  certainly  not  tlie  past. 

Today  the  future  Is  already  the  controlling 
fact  of  these  times— i.nd  of  the  decisions  we 
take  here. 

The  advent  of  a  203  million  population,  a 
$500  billion  national  Income,  a  trillion  dol- 
lar economy  are  all   lear  at  hand. 

THX   Pnan    IS    SESVEO 

Throughout  our  system,  conservative  men 
are  already  working   »lth  these  facts. 

Yet  where  men  sre  responding  to  this 
luture,  their  Govern  nent  Is  not.  The  past 
Ut  served — at  penalty  to  the  present  and  at 
tne  danger  of  default  to  the  future. 

It  Is  against  thU  danger  of  default  that 
we  must  work. 

Responsible  government  is  responsive  gov- 
ernment. Our  urger  t  duty— and  our  special 
opportunity — Is  to  undertake  the  labors 
necessary  to  make  the  Government  of  our 
land  responsive  to  the  potential  and  the 
promise  of  the  future. 

What  we  can  do  nDw  Is  subject  to  certain 
UmlU. 

We  have  been  ghen  great  strength,  but 
not  overriding  strcnfth.  The  executive  arm 
of  National  Govermr  ent  remains  under  con- 
trol of  another  party. 

We  have — by  our  majority  here — an  obli- 
gation to  lead.  We  do  not  have  authority 
to  command.  We  hf.ve  powers  to  advise  and 
consent.  We  do  not  have  powers  to  imple- 
ment and  accomplish. 

These  facte  we  app  reclate,  yet  they  do  not 
matter  for  much  bejond  the  confines  of  the 
Senate. 


Our  mandate  Is  a  mandate  for  confident 
and  creative  and  constructive  leadership- 
beginning  now.  not  2  years  hence. 
We  shall  honor  the  mandate. 
Our  opportunity — the /great  opportunity  of 
this  Senate — Is  to  ma^iShal  the  considerable 
resources  of  Inquiry  at  the  legislative  branch 
to  the  task  of  defining  for  America  new  goals 
for  the  many  new  capabilities  of  Ite  people. 
Its  economy.  Its  technology  and  Its  national 
will. 

We  are  clearly  moving  to  a  new  age — an 
age  of  new  standards,  new  accomplishments, 
and  new  potentials. 

Against  the  promise  of  this  new  age, 
American  industry  and  business  Is  now 
pouring  fourth  billions  In  research  to  dis- 
cover new  capabilities. 

Government,  though.  Is  moving  hardly  at 
all. 

Research  Is  under  way  on  Instruments  of 
national  security  but,  beyond  that,  little  Is 
being  done.  Great  minds  of  the  Nation  are 
not  being  mobilized  to  the  challenges  of 
self-government  by  free  men.  The  Intellect 
of  tlie  Nation  Is  not  being  used  where  It  Is 
most  needed.  This  falling  Imperils  us,  fully 
as  much,  I  believe,  as  would  a  failure  to 
pursue  research  In  the  more  obvious  realms 
of  national  security. 

I  speak  only  for  myself,  of  course,  but  I 
believe  this.  I  believe  that  we  should, 
through  the  resources  available  to  us  In  the 
legislative  branch,  undertake  the  rewarding 
work  of  turning  our  land  Into  the  campus  of 
the  West. 

We  are  working  with  the  future.  We  are 
working  with  a  new  dimension — the  most 
challenging  men  have  ever  faced. 

If  we  are  to  be  competent  even  for  the 
routine  of  tomorrow,  we  shall  need  vision  In 
our  preparations — aud  we  shall  need  both 
boldness  and  freshness. 

We  do  not  have  It  now. 

It  Is  the  Indictment  of  those  who  pres- 
ently hold  the  responsibility  of  the  action 
arm  of  our  leadership  that  In  dynamic  times 
they  have  exalted — and  still  exalt — the 
static. 

Free  men  can  afford  much.  They  can 
never  aflord  the  price  of  Inertia. 

Today  we  must  face  this  fact:  We  have 
led  the  free  world  through  a  time  of  sick- 
ness and  convalescence,  but  we  are  faced 
now  with  a  well  and  vital  world.  The  test 
of  OUT  national  character  and  capacity  will 
be  our  ability  to  lead  a  well  world  by  our 
vigor  and  purpose  as  we  have  led  a  sick 
world  by  our  wealth  and  compassion. 

We  need  new  Ideas  In  many  fields.  We 
need  to  forge  new  tools  of  government. 

Our  controls  over  the  monetary  system  are 
now  two  world  wars  old. 

Our  budget  processes  were  formed  In  an- 
other day. 

Our  tax  structure  is  obsolescent. 

Our  Government  is  dedicated,  in  many 
areas,  to  programs  for  which  the  purpose 
Is  no  longer  pertinent. 

If  we  are  not  to  default  the  Integrity  of 
our  free  enterprise  system,  we  must  con- 
centrate vigorous  effort  on  Its  future — 
rather  than  hold  to  easy  concepts  of  Its 
past. 

We  must  not  surrender  to  Infiatlon. 

We   mvist   not  surrender  to   poverty. 

We  mtist  not  surrender  to  educational 
blight  or  medical  mediocrity  or  social  de- 
pression  In   any  field   of  our  society. 

We  must  not  abandon  regions  or  cities  or 
classes  or  ages  to  despair. 

We  must  not  allow  the  obsolescence  of  our 
ideas  to  foredoom  vital  segments  of  our 
enterprise. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  forfeit 
the  goals  of  equal  standards  of  freedom,  op- 
portunity, and  eqtiaUty  for  want  of  bold- 
ness. 

We  certainly  must  not  abdicate  progress  to 
the  rule  of  tension  and  strife. 


In  a  world  reborn — facing  the  new  youth 
of  a  new  age  and  a  new  dimension  of  space — 
we  must  certainly  not  default  the  leadership 
of  vigor  to  the  totaUtarlans. 

THE    rmST   CONCERN 

Fiscal  solvency  concerns  us  all.  It  Is  a 
first  concern,  for  no  course  is  honest  with- 
out the  coiu-age  of  financial  prudence.  But 
we  cannot  afford  to  bankrupt  the  national 
conscience  to  serve  the  ends  of  political 
bookkeeping. 

Moral  Integrity,  as  well  as  fiscal  Integrity, 
requires  that  we  acknowledge  deficits  of  wiU 
and  deficits  of  effort  and  undertake  a  united 
search  for  responsible  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  times. 

We,  here  In  the  Senate,  have  within  the 
powers  o{>en  to  us  under  the  Constitution  a 
great  opportunity  to  reach  out  across  the 
land — Into  the  universities  and  colleges,  Into 
private  business,  Into  labor,  the  professions, 
all  walks  of  our  national  life — and  ask  great 
minds  to  come  ^ere  to  help  us  seek  and 
search. 

We  can  reach  beyond  our  shores — to  all  the 
Western  World  and  especially  to  our  neigh- 
bor republics  of  this  hemisphere — and  ask 
others  to  share  this  labor  with  us. 

We  can  bring  men  together  to  explore  to- 
morrow's horizons  for  our  land,  our  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  world. 

From  surh  explorations,  we  will  find  the 
facts  and  from  the  Ideas  with  which  we  shall 
work  the  next  decade  to  make  government 
responsive  to  the  potential  of  the  futvire. 

The  world  Is  In  a  race  today  that  is  mora 
likely  to  be  won  by  minds  than  missiles.  We 
neglect  this  at  our  peril. 

There  Is  much  that  we  mtist  do  and  shall 
do  In  this  session;  yet,  for  our  work,  we  do 
not  come  with  a  checklist  In  hand  to  attend 
only  the  pressing  problems  of  the  present. 

We  are — as  are  the  people  who  sent  us 
here — looking  to  the  future. 

We  know  that  we  shall  win  respect  by  our 
vision,  not  by  our  vendettas;  by  courage, 
not  by  carping. 

Our  first  responsibility  is  responsibility  it- 
self. 

The  era  Is  new.  The  promise  Is  new.  We 
work  with  new  and  growing  capabUlties. 
Yet  our  purpose  remains  unchanged.  Al- 
ways our  party  has  been  the  pfwty  of  confi- 
dent men  and  we  have  drawn  ouz  strength 
from  young  and  confident  regl<m8  of  a  young 
and  confident  land. 

Today  there  Is  a  new  youth  imd  zest  and 
confidence  across  aU  ovir  land  and  we.  In 
consequence,  find  ourselves  here  now  as  par- 
ty of  all  the  Nation. 

New  strength  is  ours.  With  that  new 
strength  we  shall — ^by  responsible  service — 
add  strength  to  otir  Nation,  our  world,  and 
our  times. 


Big  Brother  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  12, 1959 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congrkssiomal  Record  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  relating  to  the 
Big  Brother  Week  movement. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BT   SENATOR  KlTAUVER 

ThU  Is  Big  Brother  Week  in  Tennessee 
and  elsewhere.    I  would  Uke  to  emphasize 
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the  Importance  of  adult  cooperation  with 
youngsters  who  need  kind  and  conatructlve 
guidance. 

The  principle  of  the  Big  Brother  move- 
ment la  the  application  of  the  one-man — 
one-boy  relatlonahlp  to  the  treatment  of 
boys  who  have  problems  which  may  be  solved 
through  adult  direction. 

Adult  members  of  Big  Brother  organiza- 
tions deserve  our  most  sincere  thanks  for 
their  efTorts. 

In  my  State  of  Tennessee,  many  Big 
Brothers  associations  have  helped  rehabili- 
tate boys  who  are  fatherless  or  who  lack  the 
guidance  which   a  father  should  provide. 

All  Big  Brothers  are  volunteers  under  the 
supervision  of  trained,  professional  staffs  of 
Big  Brother  agencies. 

The  events  which  disturb  the  minds  of 
young  men  are  seldom  public  events.  Most 
boys  live  In  their  own  small  world.  It  Is 
a  particular  human  relationship  which  sets 
their  Inner  stresses  and  directs  their  actions. 

During  the  years  when  I  was  chairman 
and  a  member  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  in  detail  the  Big  Brother  program 
and  we  found  It  to  be  one  of  the  most  help- 
ful programs  to  young  people  that  Is  offered 
In  our  country.  Many  young  people  who 
would  have  become  Juvenile  delinquents 
have  been  saved  from  this  plight  In  this 
personal  Interest  of  a  Big  Brother.  It  Is  the 
human  touch  and  personal  Interest  that  boys 
need  more  than  anything  else. 

Let  us  Join  in  supptorting  Big  Brother  or- 
ganizations. 


and   Is   known    as   the   foremost    legislative 
leader  throughout  the  free  world. 

No  one  can  equal  his  devotion  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  He  has  through  his  leadership 
of  our  party  Insisted  that  we  here  conduct 
oiwselves  In  an  orderly,  responsible  manner 
and  that  we  provide  a  legislative  program  not 
only  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
but  also  one  which  will  deserve  and  receive 
the  confidence  of  all  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  As  devoted  as  he  has  been  to  his 
party,  he  ha.s  In  every  crisis  In  this  Nation's 
history  risen  above  the  political  and  par- 
tisan differences  of  the  moment  to  fight  with 
courage  for  the  security  of  our  country  and 
the  enduring;  freedom  of  men.  women,  and 
children  throughout  the  world. 

He  has  walked  with  kings  and  notables  In 
high  places  and  never  lost  the  common 
touch. 

He  has  talked  to  crowds  and  never  lost 
the  simple  dignity  which  has  earned  for 
him  the  affection,  admiration  and  devotion 
of  all  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  being 
associated  with  him. 

I  have  the-  happy  privilege  and  the  high 
honor  on  this  his  birthday  to  place  before 
you  as  our  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the 
United  Stat<8  House  of  Representatives  the 
name  of  thut  noble  American  with  a  thor- 
oughbred heart,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ratbuen 
of  Texas. 


Why  United  States  Will  Not  Recofnize 
Red  Chua 


Itemarkf  of  Homer  Thomberry  Before  the 
Democratic  Caacns  of  the  House  of 
RepresentatiTes  of  the  United  States, 
86th  G>nfTess,  in  Nominatinf  Hon. 
Sam  Raybnrn  as  the  Candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Cancns  for  Speaker,  Jan- 
nary  6,  1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or   OEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  12, 1959 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
incorporate  therein  the  remarks  of  the 
Honorable  Homer  Thornberry  before  the 
Democratic  caucus  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 86th  Congress,  in  nominat- 
lixg  Hon.  Sam  Rayburn  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  for  Speaker, 
January  8, 1959. 

Mr.  CThalrman  and  my  colleagues,  I  am 
afforded  at  this  moment  the  greatest  honor 
which  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  me,  and 
that  Is  the  privilege  of  placing  before  you 
the  name  of  the  man  who  will  be  our  can- 
didate for  Speaker  and  who  on  tomorrow 
will  be  elected  our  Speaker  by  one  of  the 
largest  majorities  ever  given  a  candidate  for 
Speaker  In  the  history  of  the  House. 

There  is  little  I  can  say  here  about  him 
that  Is  not  already  apparent  to  you,  my 
Democratic  colleagues. 

Having  served  longer  as  Speaker  of  the 
K  jiise  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
C  jngress  than  any  other  man  and  having  a 
longer  record  of  continuous  service  in  the 
House  than  any  other  man  in  history,  he  Is 
recognized    as    the    superb    parliamentarian 


exti:nsion  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATTVES 
Monday.  January  12, 1959 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  wish 
to  include  the  text  of  an  article  taken 
from  a  recent  address  by  Secretary 
Dulles  which  appeared  in  the  December 
12  issue  of  U.S.  News  k  World  Report. 
The  Secretary  clearly  restates  the  ad- 
ministration's position  with  regard  to 
the  recognition  of  Red  China  and  the 
reasons  behind  this  policy.  I  strongly 
agree  with  the  Secretary's  statements 
and  believe  that  to  give  political  recog- 
nition to  tlie  Chinese  Communist  regime 
would  be  truly  a  disheartening  and  al- 
most fatal  blow  to  the  non-Communist 
governments  in  the  Par  East  as  well  as  a 
danger  to  the  political,  economic,  and 
security  interests  of  the  United  States: 

Why    Unftid    States    Wnx    Nor    RKCOC>rizK 
Red  China 

(Pressure  Is  on  once  more  for  U.S.  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China.  But  It  Isn't  going  to 
happen.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  tells  why 
In  a  restatement  of  U.S.  policy.) 

Developments  make  it  ever  more  clear 
that,  if  we  were  to  grant  political  recogni- 
tion to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  it 
would  be  a  well-nigh  mortal  blow  to  the 
survival  of  the  non-Communist  governments 
In  the  Far  East.  Such  recognition,  and  the 
seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists  In  the 
United  Nations,  would  so  Increase  their 
prestige  and  Influence  In  the  Far  East,  and 
so  dishearten  the  free  nations,  that  the 
Communist  subversive  efforts  would  almost 
surely  sucwed. 

Contrary  lirguments  come  largely  from  two 
sources.  There  are  those  who  argue  that, 
since  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  exists 


and  has  power  in  mainland  China,  we  ought 
to  accord  it  political  recognition. 

There  is,  however,  no  principle  of  Inter- 
national law  to  this  effect.  Recognition  la  a 
privilege  which  can  be  accorded  or  withheld. 
There  are  several  de  facto  regimea  in  the 
world  that  we  do  not  recognise.  We  act  In 
this  respect,  as  our  national  Interest  dictates. 
The  Chinese  Communist  regime  la  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  United  States.  It  la  dedicated 
to  expelling  us  from  the  Western  Pacific.  It 
is  determined  to  take  over  the  free  peoplee 
and  resources  of  the  area.  It  violates  all 
established  principles  of  International  law 
and  of  civilized  conduct. 

Why  should  we  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
such  a  rei^lme  and  to  such  policies?  Some 
think  we  thox^ld  recognize  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  in  the  hope  that  large  and 
profitable  trade  would  follow.  That  is  an 
Illusion.  The  mainland  of  China  has  never 
been  a  large  cujRtoraer  of  the  United  States, 
and  Its  trade  Is  even  more  closely  regimented 
under  Communist  rule. 

The  United  States  today  Is  exporting  to  the 
non -Communist  countries  of  the  Par  Kast 
at  the  rate  of  over  92.5  billion  a  year.  This 
excludes  the  value  of  military  Utems  exported 
under  our   mutual-security   programs. 

We  may  be  sure  that,  if  the  Communlata 
should  take  over  these  free  nations  of  the 
Par  East,  our  trade  with  them  would  dras- 
tically shrink,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ita 
European  satellites.  We  must  also  recall 
that,  because  Communist  nations  look  on 
trade  primarily  as  a  political  instrument.  It 
has  rarely  been  possible  for  citizens  of  free 
nations  profitably  or  safely  to  engage  in  such 
trade. 

Should  we.  then.  In  the  quest  of  a  few 
millions  of  dollars  of  unreliable  trade  with 
Communist  China,  Jeopardize  exporte  of 
$2.5  billion? 

We  deal  with  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  whenever  that  is  expedient.  We  do 
not  pretend  that  it  does  not  exist.  We  have 
been  In  almost  constant  negotiations  with 
It  for  partlculfur  purposes,  at  Panmunjoax 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina,  In 
bilateral  negotiations  at  Geneva,  and  now 
at  Warsaw. 

But  It  is  certain  that  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
would  gravely  Jeopardize  the  political,  the 
economic  and  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  Pacific,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  friendly  Ixxly  of  water,  would  In  great 
part  be  dominated  by  hostile  forces  and  our 
own  defenses  driven  back  to  or  about  our 
continental  frontiers. 

There  is  currently  a  specific  threat  to 
free-world  trade  in  the  Par  East.  That  Is 
the  "dumping"  practice  of  Communist 
China.  The  Chinese-mainland  people  des- 
perately need  for  themselves  aU  that  they 
are  capable  of  producing.  But  they  are 
denied,  so  that  the  rulers  may  {Kxieecute 
their  expansionist  designs. 

When  millions  of  Chinese  are  dying  at 
starvation,  rice  Is  exported  for  poUtical  pur- 
poses. 

Goods  manufactured  In  China  are  being 
dumped  in  Southeast  Asia  at  prices  that 
disrupt  normal  trade.  These  Include  tex- 
tiles, bicycles,  sewing  machines,  fountain 
pens,  and  the  like.  This  is  particularly  a 
threat  to  the  trade  of  Japan  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia.  This  problem  as  it  arises 
in  the  Far  East  Is  one  phase  of  the  economic 
offensive  now  being  initiated  by  the  Blno- 
Sovlet  bloc.  Your  Government  is  Inten- 
sively btudylng  this  problem.  We  have 
asked  business  people  to  study  It.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  nUnd  but  what  concrete 
measures  will  be  needed  to  assure  that.  In 
the  face  of  this  unfair  competition,  free 
enterprise  will  continue  to  play  its  full  role 
as  a  dynamic  and  expanding  force  In  de- 
veloping the  economies  of  the  free-world 
nations. 


If  the  non-Communist  nations  hold  fast 
to  policies  which  deter  armed  aggression; 
If  they  prevent  subvei-slon  through  economic 
and  revolutionary  processes;  and,  above  all. 
If  they  demonstrate  the  good  fruits  of  free- 
dom, then  we  can  know  that  freedom  will 
prevail. 

H.R.446 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILUS 

or    LO^JISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  January  12. 1959 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  iirovisions  of  the  bill 
H.R.  446,  which  I  introduced  on  the  first 
day  of  this  session.  The  purpose  of  the 
proF>osal  is  simply  to  treat  all  patrons 
or  married  savers  :n  savings  and  loan 
associations  alike  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  present  palpable  inequality  of 
treatment  arises  in  this  way.  We  all  re- 
member the  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
association  closures  in  the  early  1930's. 
The  deposits  and  siivings  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  were  snatched  away 
from  them  overnight.  To  its  everlasting 
glory.  Congress  mo\ed  forward  immedi- 
ately and  passed  tvo  laws  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  a  similar  financial  catas- 
trophe in  the  future  It  first  created  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
with  authority  "to  insure  the  deposits  of 
all  banks"— 12  U.S.C.  1811.  And  then 
Congress  created  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Corpora  :ion.  with  authority 
"to  insure  the  accoimts  of  all  institu- 
tions eligible  for  Insurance"— 12  U.S.C. 
1725. 

In  order  to  suppjrt  the  bank  deposit 
Insurance  program,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Act  provided  for 
a  uniform  assessment  on  all  member 
banks  of  one -twelfth  of  1  percent  per 
annum — 12  U.S.C.  1817.  And  from  the 
beginning  of  the  program  all  bank  de- 
positors throughout  the  United  States 
have  in  fact  been  t.-eated  alike,  whether 
they  come  from  common  law  States  or 
community  property  States. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Act  likewise  provided 
for  "a  premium  charge  for  such  insur- 
ance equal  to  onj-twelfth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  all  accoimts" — 12 
U.S.C.  1727.  But  unlike  bank  depositors, 
savers  in  savings  end  loan  associations 
are  not  in  fact  being  treated  alike.  Al- 
though savings  and  loan  associations  lo- 
cated in  community  property  States  pay 
the  same  and  identical  premiums  as  those 
located  in  common  law  States,  married 
savers  in  community  property  States  do 
not  enjoy  the  same  insurance  protection 
as  those  coming  from  common  law 
States.  Under  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  the  statute,  married  couples 
living  in  common  law  States  enjoy  in- 
surance of  the  account  of  a  husband  in 
the  sum  of  $10,000.  insurance  of  the  ac- 
count of  a  wife  in  tJie  sum  of  $10,000,  and 
in.surance  of  a  joint  account  of  husband 
and  wife  in  the  sum  of  $10,000;  while  a 
married  couple  living  in  a  community 
property  State  rece.ves  an  insurance  cov- 


erage of  the  account  of  a  husband  in  the 
sum  of  $10,000  and  insurance  coverage  of 
the  account  of  a  wife  in  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,  but  no  insurance  benefit  whatever 
of  a  joint  account  of  both  husband  and 
wife.  In  other  words,  a  married  couple 
living  in  a  common  law  State  enjoys  an 
aggregate  coverage  of  $30,000,  but  a  mar- 
ried couple  living  in  a  community  prop- 
erty State  receives  an  aggregate  cover- 
age of  only  $20,000.  And  yet  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  both  community  prop- 
erty and  common  law  States,  pay  the 
same  and  identical  insurance  premiums 
to  support  the  national  program.  This 
is  not  only  inequality  of  treatment  but 
rank  injustice;  it  is  ais  wrong  as  a  2 -foot 
yardstick  and  as  phony  as  a  $9  bill. 

This  matter  has  received  the  particular 
attention  of  the  executives  and  attorneys 
of  savings  and  loan  associations  in  com- 
munity property  States,  of  which  there 
are  eight  as  follows:  Arizona,  California, 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
Texas,  and  Wyoming;  but  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  throughout  the 
United  States  also  recognize  that  this 
situation  must  be  corrected. 

A  serious  attempt  was  made  to  correct 
this  inequity  by  having  the  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  amended  to  provide  the 
same  amount  of  coverage  to  married  sav- 
ers in  both  common  law  States  and  com- 
munity property  States.  The  opinion  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  was  that  the  desired  objective  could 
not  be  accomplished  through  amend- 
ment to  the  regulations,  and  that  this 
would  require  further  legislation.  The 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  is  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  law  was 
submitted  by  the  United  States  Savings 
and  Loan  League  and  was  included  in 
the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957, 
known  as  Senate  bill  1541  of  the  second 
session  of  the  85th  Congress.  The  pro- 
posed change  In  legislation,  in  sub- 
stance, was  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
year,  but  the  bill  failed  of  passage  in 
the  House. 

The  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League  at  its  annual  convention  held 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  month  of 
November  1956,  through  its  legislative 
committee,  endorsed  this  amendment  to 
the  law  in  the  following  language: 

This  recommendation  would  amend  title  4 
Of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  clarify  and 
make  certain  that  married  savers  in  certain 
community  property  States  are  provided  in- 
surance coverage  on  an  equal  basis  with 
savers  In   other  States. 

Subsequently,  Henry  Bubb,  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
testified  favorably  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  January  30,  1957,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Financial  Institutions 
Act  of  1957,  Senate  bill  1451  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  SSth  Congress,  in  sub- 
mitting a  recommeriPdation  that  the 
needed  change  be  ma«te~in  the  law,  with 
the  comment  that  the  Whole  purpose  of 
the  proix)sed  change  was  to  make  it 
clear  that  in  community  property  States 
the  husband  can  have  $10,000  of  insur- 


ance coverage,  the  wife  $10,000  of  in-- 
surance  coverage,  and  the  two  of  them 
$10,000  of  Insurance  coverage  as  such 
persons  may  have  in  common  law 
States. 

At  the  1958  convention  of  the  United 
States  Savings  and  Loan  League  held  in 
San  Francisco  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  legislative  committee  of  the 
league  adopted  the  following: 

The  league  recommends  amendment  to  the 
law  governing  Insurance  of  accounts  to 
make  it  clear  that  married  savers  in  com- 
munity property  States  are  entitled  to  the 
identical  protection  of  married  savers  in 
other  States. 

The  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League  has  a  membership  of  some  44,000 
savings  and  loan  associations  located  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  community  property  States,  eight 
in  number,  and  the  State  leagues  of  the 
associations  in  each  have  endorsed  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment.  The  as- 
sociations located  in  the  community 
property  States  are  as  follows:  Arizona, 
17  associations;  California,  235  associa- 
tions; Idaho,  11  associations;  Louisiana, 
72  associations;  New  Mexico,  23  associa- 
tions; Nevada,  4  associations;  Texas, 
203  associations;  and  Wyoming,  10  asso- 
ciations. 

We  do  not  have  a  breakdown  of  savers 
on  a  State  level;  however,  two  associa- 
tions in  my  district  at  Lafayette,La.,have 
savings  accounts  as  follows:  Lafayette 
Building  Association,  7,400;  Home 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  5,600. 
This  gives  you  a  good  illustration  of  the 
number  of  people  interested  in  this 
legislation. 

When  we  consider  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  savers  in  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  community  property 
States,  it  is  easy  to  understand  their 
eagerness  to  have  the  law  amended  to 
put  them  on  a  par  with  savers  in  com- 
mon law  States. 

For  many  years  citizens  in  community 
property  States  enjoyed  a  very  distinct 
advantage  in  income  tax  matters  over 
citirons  in  common  law  States.  By  be- 
ing permitted  to  file  separate  income  tax 
returns  for  the  husband  and  the  wife 
covering  funds  owned  by  the  community, 
they  were  enabled  to  remain  in  lower 
brackets  and  thereby  pay  much  less  in- 
come tax.  After  many  years  of  continu- 
ous persistent  eflfort,  the  law  was 
amended  to  put  persons  residing  in 
common  law  States  on  the  same  level  as 
persons  residing  in  community  property 
States.  Community  property  States  are 
being  differentiated  against  purely  on 
account  of  their  State  laws.  Since  the 
insurance  of  shares  in  savings  and  loan 
associations  is  on  a  national  basis,  we 
desire  by  this  bill  to  make  the  same  ap- 
ply equally  in  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  just  as  has  been  done  in  connec- 
tion with  income  tax  matters. 

A  copy  of  bill  H.R.  446  follows: 

H.R.  446 
A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act 
vrtth  regard  to  insurance  of  accounts  so 
as  to  provide  uniform  protection  to  all 
married  savers  in  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  -and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
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401(b)  of  title  IV.  National  Hoviaing  Act.  as 
amended  (13  U^.C.  1724(b)).  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
toUowlng  new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  (Including  any 
law  which  would  constitute  an  account  com- 
munity property) .  two  persona  who  are  hus- 
band and  wife  shall  each  be  lna\ired  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  accounts  In  hi*  or 
her  sole  name  In  an  aggregate  amount  not  to 
exceed  flO.OOO  and,  In  addition  to  any  In- 
surance under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  sentence,  they  shall  be  insured  with 
respect  to  accounts  In  the  sole  names  of 
l3oth  of  them  In  an  amount  (not  to  exceed 
»20,000)  such  that  the  total  of  the  Insurance 
under  this  sentence  with  respect  to  accounts 
In  his  or  her  sole  name  and  accounts  in  the 
sole  names  of  both  of  them  shall  not  exceed 
♦30  000:  and  neither  of  them  may  be  addi- 
tionally insured  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  any  account  in  such  institution  imless 
such  insurance  la  authorized  by  this  title 
otherwise  than  by  this  sentence." 
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AnalytU  of  the  Foreign  Investment 
Incentive  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  12. 1959 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment Incentive  Act  of  1959 — H.R.  5 — 
which  I  Introduced  January  7,  1959: 

SECTION     1.    EFTECTIVE    DATE 

Section  1  provides  tliat  the  bill  will  be 
applicable  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1958. 

SECTION    a.    FOKXIGN    BUSINESS    CORPOKATIONS 

The  efforts  of  American  firms  to  ex- 
pand their  foreign  investments  have 
been  seriously  imi)eded  by  the  adverse 
impact  of  United  States  tax  laws.  De- 
spite the  avowed  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  private  investment 
to  supplement  and  ultimately  replace 
foreign  economic  aid.  the  capital  avail- 
able for  investment  abroad  by  American 
corporations  is  unduly  restricted  by 
present  tax  policies.  Moreover,  our  cor- 
porations are  placed  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  in  their  efforts  to  expand 
abroad  because  the  tax  policies  of  other 
countries  do  not  hamper  their  own  for- 
eign investors. 

For  example,  it  Is  possible  for  corpo- 
rations of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Can- 
ada to  reinvest  foreign  profits  without 
payment  of  tax  to  the  home  country. 
No  tax  liability  is  imposed  by  either  the 
United  Kingdom  or  Canada  imtil  for- 
eign earnings  are  repatriated.  This  is 
possible  under  legislation  expressly  en- 
acted to  achieve  this  result. 

Because  of  these  pressures,  American 
corporations  have  been  forced  to  or- 
ganize their  international  operations  in 
foreign  corporations  in  those  countries 
of  the  world  whose  laws  permit  profits 
earned  in  one  foreign  country  to  be  in- 
vested in  other  foreign  coxmtries  without 
an  intervening  tax.    This  unfortunate 


trend  has  developed  In  part  because  of 
the  burden  U.S.  taxation  imposes  on  the 
expansion  of  the  foreign  business  activi- 
ties of  American  corporations.  There 
are  frequent  instances  in  which  the 
management  and  control  of  American- 
owned  foreign  business  have  been  trans- 
ferred abroad  to  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  foreign  markets. 

In  order  to  elimmate  the  necessity  for 
American  finns  to  utilize  these  foreign 
corporate  vehicles  and  to  promote  an  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  investment  by  Amer- 
ican firms,  it  is  proposed  by  section  2  of 
the  bill  to  create  a  special  category  of 
U.S.  corporations  known  as  foreign  busi- 
ness    corporations.    Section     2     would 
olTer   to   American    firms    substantially 
the  same  tax  treatment  now  obtained  by 
the    use    of    foreign    corporations    and 
would  enable  American  firms  to  manage 
and  control  their  international  business 
in  the  United  States  where  they  belong. 
Section  2  would  also  facilitate  tax  ad- 
ministration because  the  Treasury  would 
have  information  received  through  the 
returns  filed  by  these  corporations.     Any 
concern  by  the  Treasury  for  an  asserted 
loss  of  revenue  is  illusory.    If  the  pres- 
ent trend  to  organize  foreign  business 
activities   through   foreign   corporations 
continues,  there  will  be  in  5  years  little 
U.S.    revenuR    from    taxes    on    foreign 
source  income.     Moreover,  to  the  extent 
that  private  foreign  Investment  can  sup- 
plant foreign  aid,  there  will  be  a  net 
saving. 

A  foreign  business  corporation,  under 
section  2  of  the  bill.  Is  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration which  derives  substantially  all  of 
its  income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States  and  from  the  active  con- 
duct of  trade  or  business,  directly  or  in- 
directly through  subsidiaries  in  which  it 
has  at  least  a  10-percent  common  stock 
interest.  Income  from  the  latter  source, 
however,  will  qualify  only  If  the  subsid- 
iary corporation  derives  substantially  all 
of  its  income  from  business  done  outside 
the  United  States.  A  foreign  business 
corporation  may  also  license  the  use  of 
patents  abroad  and  render  abroad  tech- 
nical, engineering,  scientific,  construc- 
tion or  like  se*rvices. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  permits  foreign 
business  corporations  to  defer  the  pay- 
ment of  U.S.  taxes  on  their  income 
earned  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  until  that  Income  Is  distributed. 
Thus,  Income  earned  in  one  foreign  coun- 
try may  be  reinvested  in  a  new  enter- 
prise, in  th(!  same  or  another  foreign 
country,  without  reduction  by  U.S.  taxes. 
Similarly,  Income  derived  from  licensing 
of  patents  and  rendering  of  technical 
services  may  be  accumulated  and  used  to 
finance  further  foreign  investments.  It 
is  just  this  tax  treatment  which  has  led 
so  many  American  corporations  to  form 
foreign  subsidiaries  to  operate  their  in- 
ternational business.  The  income  ac- 
cumulated by  a  foreign  business  corpo- 
ration which  is  not  •  distributed  is  de- 
scribed as  reinvested  foreign  business 
income.  When  a  distribution  is  made  out 
of  reinvested  foreign  business  income 
U.S.  tax  becomes  payable.  Against  the 
tax  imposed,  credit  is  allowed  for  taxes 
paid  to  foreijjn  countries,  Just  as  the  for- 


eign tax  credit  Is  now  allowed  to  prevent 
double  taxation. 

A  broad  definition  of  the  term  dis- 
tribution is  adopted  in  order  to  prevent 
possible    misuse    of    foreign    business 
corporations   for    tax   avoidance.    Since 
the  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  defer 
the  payment  of  U.S.  taxes  only  so  long 
as  the  income  is  reinvested  abroad,  a 
distribution   is   defined   to    include   any 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  foreign  busi- 
ness operations.    This  includes  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  dividend  or  the  Uq\ildation 
of  a  foreign  business  corporation.     To 
carry   out   this   purpose,   any   payment 
made  for  the  acquisition  of  property  sit- 
uated in  the  United  States,  other  than 
property  that  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  business,  is  similarly 
treated  as  a  distribution,  and  results  In 
the  imposition  of  U.S.  tax.     The  con- 
tinued  OTn-nership   of   property   that   Is 
initially  acquired  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  business  activities,  but  which  is 
later  used  in  the  United  States  for  other 
purposes,  is  also  treated  as  a  distribution. 
The  advantages  of  the  foreign  busi- 
ness corporation  provisions  are  mean- 
ingful only  to  American  firms  interested 
in  the  expansion  of  their  foreign  busi- 
ness.   Moreover,    these    provisions    will 
prevent  tax  avoidance  which  has  some- 
times arisen  In  the  use  of  foreign  cor- 
porations.   A  foreign  business  corpora- 
tion cannot  qualify  if  It  holds  stock  in 
subsidiary    corporaticns    which    derive 
any  substantial  amount  of  Income  from 
investments  In  the  United  States.  Money 
cannot  be  accumulated  abroad  and  then 
loaned,  for  example,  to  the  parent  or- 
ganization.   Nor  can  such  money  be  used 
to  purchase  plants  and  equipment  In  the 
United  States  for  lease  to  the  parent 
corporation. 

It  cannot  fairly  be  contended  that  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  would  make  the  United 
States  a  tax  haven.  A  corporation  or- 
ganized In  a  foreign  country  need  never 
pay  U.S.  taxes  on  earnings  from  from 
non-US.  sources.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  foreign  business  corporation  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States  wUl  pay  US 
taxes  on  foreign  Income  when  distrib- 
uted. Furthermore,  ordinary  Income 
taxes  will  be  Imposed  even  If  the  foreign 
business  corporation  is  liquidated,  where- 
as a  corporation  organized  In  a  foreign 
country  can  be  liquidated  subject  only  to 
capital  gains  taxes. 

SCCnoN    3.    TRANSTEB   AND    EIO«CAKI»ATIOW8   TO 
FACILITATE   PRIVATE   FOKEICN   XNVBSTliENT 

As  presently  administered  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  section  367  con- 
stitutes a  deterrent  to  increased  private 
foreign  investment  because  of  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  term  "avoidance  of 
taxation"  in  situations  involving  the 
transfer  of  property  from  a  U.S.  corpor- 
ation to  a  foreign  corporation  to  be  used 
in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness abroad. 

Where  such  a  transaction  Involves  the 
transfer  or  exchange  of  assets  which 
may  have  appreciated  in  value,  the  tax- 
payer must,  before  completing  the  trans- 
action, obtain  a  ruling  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  that  such 
exchange  is  not  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
having  as  one  of  its  principal  purposes 
the  avoidance  of  Federal  income  taxes. 


Since  tax  rates  in  some  foreign  countries 
are  presently  lower  than  rates  prevailing 
in  the  United  State:<,  the  commissioner 
frequently  finds  an  ominous  purpose  in 
a  contemplated  transaction,  and  rules 
that  the  transaction  would  be  an  avoid- 
ance of  Federal  Income  tax.  Indeed,  the 
Treasury  Department  views  any  deferral 
of  tax  as  avoidance  of  tax. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  facilitate 
private  foreign  investment  by  making 
expressly  applicable  to  transfers  of  busi- 
ness projjerty  for  foreign  Investment  the 
usual  rules  for  non recognition  of  gain 
otherwise  provided  in  the  code  for  cor- 
porate reorganizations.  To  accomplish 
this  result,  the  bill  i)rovides  that  trans- 
fers of  foreign  business  property  are  not 
for  the  purposes  of  tax  avoidance  and, 
hence,  eliminates  thie  necessity  for  an 
advance  ruling  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  The  term  "foreign  busi- 
ness property"  is  stilctly  defined  to  in- 
clude only  property  actually  used  In  a 
trade  or  business,  or  stock  of  another 
corporation  actively  engaged  in  a  trade 
or  business.  The  trt^de  or  business  must 
be  one  90  percent  or  more  of  the  gross 
income  of  which  is  derived  from  sources 
outside  the  United  Spates. 

To  conform  relattd  provisions  of  the 
code,  section  1492  is  also  amended  to 
provide  that  the  ex(  ise  tax  im[>osed  by 
section  1491  shall  not  apply  where  stock 
or  securities  transferred  to  a  foreign 
corporation  are  foreign  business  prop- 
erty as  defined  in  section  367(c). 

SECnOW  4.  EXTENSION  OF  WESTERN  HEMT- 
BPHERK  CORPORATION  STATUS  TO  INTERNA- 
TIONAl.    TRADE    CORPORATIONS 

Since  1942  a  class  of  corporations 
known  as  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporations  has  been  taxable  at  a  rate 
14  percentage  points  lower  than  the 
normal  tax  and  surtax  rates  applicable 
to  other  corporations.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  allowing  a  deduction  to 
such  Western  HemLsphere  trade  corpo- 
rations imder  section  922  of  the  1954 
code.  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
poration status,  under  existing  law,  is 
limited  to  a  corporation  which  does  all 
of  its  business — except  for  Incidental 
purchases — in  any  country  or  countries 
of  North,  Central,  or  South  America,  or 
the  West  Indies,  firovided  its  income 
meets  two  condition;: 

First.  At  least  95  percent  of  gross  in- 
come for  a  3 -year  period  must  be  de- 
rived from  sources  without  the  United 
States;  and  second,  at  least  90  percent 
of  gross  Income  for  u  3-year  period  must 
be  from  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business. 

The  principal  purpose  of  section  4  is 
to  extend  the  tax  st:itu8  now  enjoyed  by 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations 
to  domestic  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  any  foreigoi  country.  If  the 
conditions  respecting  kind  and  source 
of  income — as  somewhat  modified — are 
met. 

The  justification  for  enactment  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporation 
provisions  in  1942  was  that  American 
corporations  trading  in  foreign  countries 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
placed  at  a  considerable  competitive  dis- 
advantage with  foreign  corporations. 
See  Senate  Report  No.  1631.  77th  Con- 


gress, 2d  session,  page  32.  Since  the 
same  competitive  inequity  now  exists 
throughout  the  free  world,  it  is  only  fair 
that  all  U.S.  corporations  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  should  be  treated  alike. 

The  rate  differential  for  the  new  In- 
ternational Trade  Corporation  provided 
by  section  4  is  fully  as  justifiable  for  cor- 
porations doing  business  in  Pakistan  as 
in  Peru,  in  Burma  as  in  Brazil,  and  in  the 
East  Indies  as  in  the  West  Indies.  Under 
section  4,  only  90  percent — instead  of  95 
percent  as  under  existing  law — or  more 
of  the  gross  income  must  be  derived  from 
sources  without  the  United  States.  The 
reason  for  this  change  is  the  fortuitous 
possibility  that  nonrecurring  income 
from  within  the  United  States  (for 
example,  interest  on  a  tax  refund)  may 
result  in  disqualification  for  as  many  as 
5  years.  "* 

In  computing  the  90  percent  or  more  of 
gross  income  derived  from  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business,  there 
would  e  taken  into  account  compensa- 
tion for  technical,  managerial,  engineer- 
ing, construction,  scientific  or  like  serv- 
ices, royalties  frc«n  patents,  trademarks, 
and  copyrights,  and  dividends  when  re- 
ceived xTom  a  corporation  which,  itself, 
meets  the  conditions  as  to  kind  and 
source  of  income,  if  the  stock  ownership 
by  the  corporation  receiving  such  in- 
come is  at  least  10  percent.  The  justifi- 
cation for  broadening  the  latter  defini- 
tion is  the  recognition  that  foreign  coun- 
tries often  require  local  incorporation 
and  that  frequently  the  risk  to  Amer- 
ican capital  is  so  great  as  to  make  essen- 
tial the  sharing  of  the  stockownership. 

Under  section  4  of  the  bill.  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporations  will  cease 
to  exist  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1958,  and  for  all  subsequent 
taxable  years  such  corporations  will 
qualify  as  international  trade  corpora- 
tions. No  corporation  which  meets  the 
present  requirements  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporation  provisions 
will  fail  to  qualify  as  an  international 
trade  corporation.  International  trade 
corporations  will  be  permitted  to  file 
consolidated  retuiTis  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  on  the  same  basis  as  consoli- 
dated returns  may  be  filed  by  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporations  imder 
existing  law. 

SECTION  5.  ALTIRNATIVE  LIMITATION  ON  FOEKIGN 
TAX    CREDIT 

Under  existing  law,  domestic  corpora- 
tions, and  citizens  and  residents  of  the 
United  States,  are  subject  to  U.S.  tax  on 
total  Income  from  sources  within  and 
sources  without  the  United  States.  Since 
income  from  without  the  United  States 
is  generally  also  subject  to  income  tax 
In  a  foreign  country  or  possession,  a 
credit  is  allowed  against  the  U.S.  tax  for 
these  taxes  in  order  to  avoid  double  tax- 
ation of  such  Income. 

The  foreign  tax  credit,  however,  is  re- 
stricted by  the  so-called  country-by- 
country  limitation,  so  that  the  credit  for 
foreign  taxes  paid  to  a  foreign  country 
cannot  exceed  the  same  proportion  of 
the  taxpayer's  total  U.S.  tax  liability  be- 
fore credit  which  the  taxable  income 
from  that  coimtry  bears  to  taxable  in- 
come from  all  sources.  The  net  effect  of 
this  limitation  is  that  the  credit  for  for- 


eign taxes  paid  to  a  particular  country 
carmot  exceed  the  amount  of  the  U.S. 
tax  on  taxable  income  from  that  country. 

Thus,  under  existing  law.  if  a  taxpayer 
earns  $100,000  in  each  of  two  foreign 
countries — country  A.  in  which  the  tax 
rate  is  60  percent,  and  country  B,  in 
which  the  tax  rate  is  40  percent,  the  cor- 
porate tax  paid,  respectively,  would  be 
$60,000  and  $40,000.  Since  the  income 
from  each  coimtry  is  taxable  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  the  rate  of  52  percent, 
the  total  U.S.  tax  prior  to  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  is  $104,000.  Since  the 
$60,000  paid  to  country  A  exceeds 
the  $52,000  of  U.S.  tax  on  income 
from  coimtry  A,  the  excess  of  $8,000  is 
not  allowable  as  a  foreign  tax  credit, 
even  though  the  tax  paid  to  country  B  is 
$12,000  less  than  the  ratable  part 
of  the  U.S.  tax  on  the  income  from 
country  B.  Consequently,  a  taxpayer  in 
such  circumstances  would  pay  an  aggre- 
gate tax  of  $112,000  on  a  total  income  of 
$200,000.  whereas  a  corporation  earning 
the  same  income  from  less  hazardous  en- 
terprises within  the  United  States  would 
pay  a  total  tax  of  $104,000. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
an  alternative  limitation  upon  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  to  insure  that  the  $8,000 
of  credit  for  tax  paid  to  country  A.  which 
would  be  lost  under  existing  law, 
could  in  effect  be  applied  against  U.S. 
tax  upon  mcome  from  other  foreign 
countries.  In  no  event,  however,  could 
the  total  of  the  credit  for  taxes  paid  to 
all  foreign  countries  exceed  the  rat- 
able part  of  the  U.S.  taxes  upon  total 
taxable  income  from  all  sources  with- 
out the  United  States.  In  this  maimer  ' 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit — to  prevent  double  taxation  of 
mcome  earned  abroad — which  has  been 
a  basic  cornerstone  of  Federal  tax  policy 
smce  1918,  would  be  effectuated. 

SECTION    6.   CREDIT   FOB   INVESTMENT   INCENTIVl 
WAIVERS  OF  TAX  BT  A  FC«EIGN  COXTNTRT 

This  section  will  make  it  possible  for 
American  firms  which  do  busmess  with- 
out the  United  States  to  benefit  from  tax 
inducements  offered  by  foreign  govern- 
ments to  attract  new  capital,  new  tech- 
nical skills,  and  American  management. 
Today,  if  a  foreign  country  is  willing  to 
give  up  tax  revenues  to  induce  an  Amer- 
ican firm  to  risk  its  capital  and  to  pro- 
vide the  technical  skills  and  know-how 
for  Industrial  development,  such  a  con- 
cession is  of  no  benefit  to  the  American 
concern.  Under  U.S.  tax  laws,  income 
from  foreign  sources  is  fully  taxable,  but 
a  credit  against  the  U.S.  tax  is  allowed 
for  income  tax  paid  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try. When  a  foreign  country  reduces  its 
tax,  the  U.S.  tax  is  correspondingly  in- 
creased. Hence,  any  benefit  of  such  a 
tax  inducement  is  vitiated  under  existing 
tax  laws. 

It  is  not  justifiable  to  thwart  the  ef- 
forts of  underdeveloped  countries  to  in- 
crease their  standard  of  living  through 
industrialization  which  cannot  be  pro- 
vided without  capital  from  the  United 
States.  Frequently,  these  underdevel- 
oped countries  are  not  firmly  committed 
to  either  the  Soviet  bloc  or  the  free 
world.  Our  national  interest  lies  In  as- 
sisting these  countries  in  their  efforts  to 
industrialize   and   in    impressing    them 
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with  the  advantage*  of  our  ectmcmlc 
system.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  that 
tax  sparing,  their  best  opportunity  for 
acquaintance  with  the  free-enterprise 
system,  is  nullified  by  UJS.  tax  law. 

While  tax  sparing  Is  a  worthwhile  in- 
strument, its  scope  must  be  limited.  Safe- 
guards are  provided  in  section  6  by  re- 
quiring that  the  taxpayer  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  tax  waivers  were  not  only  extended 
In  good  faith  by  the  foreign  country,  but 
were  also  accepted  in  good  faith  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayer,  and  that  the  taxpayer 
was.  thereby.  Induced  to  begin,  increase, 
or  continue  the  specified  activity  within 
the  foreign  country.  In  view  of  the  for- 
eign economic  policy  aspects  of  this  pro- 
vision, the  Secretary  of  State  Is  consid- 
ered best  qualifled  to  make  the  deter- 
mination under  this  section,  just  as  the 
defense  agencies  have  usually  been  dele- 
gated authority  to  issue  certificates  of 
necessity  for  accelerated  amortization. 

The  period  of  credit  for  taxes  spared 
Is  limited  to  10  years. 

■ECnON  T.  NONIECOGNITION  OT  GAIN  ON  IN- 
VOLCNTA«T  CONVMKION  OF  PROPniTT  OF 
FOKKIGN   BTTBSIDIAKIXS 

Under  existing  law.  If  the  property  of 
a  domestic  corporation  is  compulsorlly 
or  involuntarily  converted  as  a  result  of 
its  destruction,  theft,  seizure,  requisition, 
or  condemnation,  no  gain  is  recognized 
by  such  corporation  upon  the  receipt  of 
Insurance  proceeds, "if  these  proceeds  are 
converted  into  property  within  1  year 
after  the  close  of  the  first  taxable  year  in 
which  any  part  of  the  Insurance  pro- 
ceeds is  received.  However,  this  treat- 
ment does  not  extend  to  the  case  where 
a  domestic  corporation  insures  the 
property  of  Its  wholly  owned  foreign 
subsidiary  with  the  result  that,  when  the 
property  of  the  foreign  subsidiary  is 
destroyed,  for  example  by  fire,  the 
domestic  parent  pays  a  tax  on  the  insur- 
ance proceeds  received  as  a  resxilt  of  the 
fire  at  ordinary  income  rates. 

In  many  foreign  coimtrles  it  is  im- 
possible or  diflHcult  to  secure  adequate 
insurance  coverage.  It  is  necessjiry  for 
a  domestic  corporation  to  seek  insurance 
from  U.S.  sources  in  order  to  protect 
the  assets  of  its  foreign  subsidiary. 
Thus,  such  domestic  corporations  are 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  insurance 
protection  by  the  operation  of  existing 
law  to  the  extent  that  the  insurance 
proceeds  are  reduced  by  the  full  corpo- 
rate income  tax  when  they  are  received. 
To  prevent  this  result,  section  7  of  the 
bill  extends  the  nonrecognition  of  gain 
now  provided  by  section  1033  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  cases 
where  property  of  a  foreign  subeidiary 
in  which  the  taxpayer  has  an  insurable 
interest  is  compulsorlly  or  Involuntarily 
converted,  if  the  taxpayer,  first,  contrib- 
utes the  insiu"ance  proceeds  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  foreign  subsidiary;  or,  second, 
purchases  property  similar  or  related  in 
service  or  use  to  the  property  involun- 
tarily converted  and  contributes  such 
property  to  the  capital  of  the  foreign 
subsidiary.  This  rule  applies  whether 
or  not  the  contribution  of  insurance  pro- 
ceeds is  in  exchange  for  stock.  It  also 
applies  to  cases  where  a  contribution  to 
ca:)ital  is  directly  to  the  subsidiary,  or 


indirectly  through  another  foreign  sub- 
sidiary. To  prevent  a  double  benefit  to 
a  domestic  corporation  as  a  result  of  the 
new  treatment  provided  by  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 7  specifies  that  the  domestic  cor- 
poration's basis  of  the  foreign  subsid- 
iary s  stock  shall  be  increased  only  by  the 
amount  of  anj-  gain  which  is  recognized. 
Similar  safeguards  are  provided  by  sec- 
tion 7  to  prevent  a  distortion  in  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  foreign  sub- 
sidiary. Thus,  since  the  foreign  sub- 
sidiary would  be  allowed  a  deduction  in 
the  amount  of  this  loss  arising  from  the 
involuntary  conversion  of  its  property, 
the  bill  provides  that  its  earnings  and 
profits  are  to  be  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  gain  which  is  not  recognized  by 
the  domestic  parent  corporation  as  a 
result  of  the  new  treatment  provided  by 
the  bill. 


United  States  Trading  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOtrSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  12. 1959 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Uiiited  States  Trading  Corporation  In 
order  to  m<»et  the  challenge  of  at- 
tempted SoA'iet  penetration  of  world 
markets.  This  bill  Is  not  designed  as  a 
final  and  complete  bUl.  but  Is  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  referred  to  the 
Congress  so  that  the  proper  congres- 
sional committees  and  thehr  staffs  will 
get  to  work  on  this  problem  which  the 
United  State*  and  the  free  world  have 
to  face  at  the  present  time.  If  this  bill 
will  be  but  a  start  toward  a  program 
which  will  enable  the  capitalist  free 
world  to  properly  compete  with  the 
Soviet  econcMmy.  our  purpose  in  mtro- 
ducing  this  bill  at  the  present  time  will 
be  achieved. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  economy  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  not  compa- 
rable to  ours  in  total  capacity  or  total 
production  ut  the  present  time,  is  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  roughly  twice  that  of  ours. 
Allen  Dulles.  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  has  described  the 
Kremlin's  progress  in  that  respect  as 
"the  most  serious  challenge  ever  faced  by 
the  United  States  in  times  of  t>eace"— a 
challenge  mpkir.g  it  "most  probable  that 
the  fateful  battles  of  the  cold  war  will, 
in  the  forejieeablc  future,  be  fought  in 
the  economic  and  subversive  arenas." 
Certainly,  this  is  but  another  indication 
to  prove  that  we  should  be  well  on  our 
way  toward  making  battle  plans  for  the 
economic  war. 

There  was  a  recent  State  Department 
report  which  labeled  the  Russian  com- 
munistic tactics  of  economic  aid  and 
economic  policy  as  being  even  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  free  world  than  the  threat 
of  war.  We  all  know,  in  studying 
Marxism  and  communism,  that  it  was 
the  feeling  of  the  founders  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  communism  that  ultimately 
capitalism  would  fail,  and  this  would 
make  it  easy  for  socialism  and  commu- 


nism to  take  over.  However,  we  must 
not  fall  Into  the  trap  of  adopting  Um 
Communist  policies.  We  must  be  In  » 
posiUon  to  aid  and  help  individual  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem, so  there  will  be  no  encroachment  bf 
government  on  free  business;  but.  be- 
cause of  the  economic  war  against  the 
Communists,  it  makes  It  necessary  that 
private  enterprise  and  Qovenunent 
march  together  in  this  warfare  rather 
than  apart. 

In  recent  months,   we  are  gettlns  a 
new    insight   into   this   trade   warfare 
policy    and   we   can   cite   the   example 
shown    us   in    the    aluminum   Industry. 
Until  recently.  North  American  exports 
of  aluminum  to  European  countries  pro- 
vided practically  all  of  the  imports  of  this 
metal  to  the  free  European  countries. 
Just  a  short  time  ago,  Russian  Commu- 
nist sources  announced  to  various  Euro- 
pean aluminum  purchasers  that  they 
would    supply    alummum    for    aiHiroxi- 
mately  1 .7  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than 
it  could  be  bought  from  American  and 
Canadian  sources.    In  other  words,  the 
Communists   were   not   worrying   about 
costs,  knowing  they  have  slave  labor  and 
a  Socialist  economy  where  material  costs 
are  not  measured  In  monetary  value, 
enabling  them  to  sell  raw  material  or 
finished  products  at  any  price  they  arbi- 
tarily  choose.    Our  American  and  Ca- 
nadian firms  cannot  meet  that  type  of 
competition.    Are  we  to  idly  stand  by 
while  we  lose  those  markets  and  our  own 
continent  has  to  suffer  from  such  com- 
petition?   Some  methods  must  be  found 
to  combat  this  type  of  competition  in 
aluminum   and   surely   in  many  other 
products,  and  the  operating  procedures 
of  meeting  this  problem  must  immedi- 
ately be  given  a  great  deal  of  study. 

In  settins  up  the  United  States  Trad- 
ing Corporation,  there  will  be  losses  en- 
tailed. If  we  are  to  compete  with  the 
Russian  Communist  bloc,  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  to  purchase  raw  mate- 
rials and  finished  products  from  our 
concerns  and  sell  at  a  loss  in  order  to 
vie  with  their  slave  economy.  We  can 
possibly  see  a  time  when  the  original 
capital  of  the  Corporation  might  be  used 
up,  at  which  time  the  Corporation  would 
again  have  to  come  back  to  Congress  to 
receive  further  monetary  support.  At 
that  time,  the  Congress  would  be  In  a 
position  to  evaluate  the  work  and  acc<Mn- 
plishments  of  the  Corporation,  and  then 
could  decide  whether  the  program  was 
worth  continuing  or  sliould  be  changed. 
In  the  long  run,  the  economic  facts  <rf 
life  are  bound  to  catch  up  with  the  in- 
human and  unprogressive  economic  sys- 
tem of  communism.  However,  in  the 
interim,  such  a  system  can  badly  dam- 
age, indeed  like  the  parasite  plant  can 
destroy,  the  healthy  and  sound  economic 
system  of  a  free  society.  Just  as  In  our 
own  internal  economy  we  have  found 
that  unrestrained  monopolistic  prac- 
tices can  damage  the  healthy  growth  of 
our  own  economy  so  must  we  recognise 
that  these  same  practices  engaged  In 
world  trade  can  badly  damage  healthy 
foreign  trade. 

In  other  words,  Russia  through  Its 
state  tradii^  can  pick  and  choose  spe- 
cific areas  for  attack,  undersell  the 
market  for  whatever  period  of  time  is 


necessary  to  destroy  eompetltion  and 
then  once  competition  has  been  destroyed 
revert,  in  true  monopolistic  form,  to  In- 
creased prices  to  recoup  the  economic 
loss  suffered  in  gaining  the  market  and 
then  go  on  to  exploic  the  market  and. 
worse  still,  enslave  ."miall  nations  de- 
pendent upon  a  narrow  economic  base. 
Strong  as  our  prlviite  businesses  are, 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
this  kind  of  operation.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  Trading  Corporation 
would  be  set  up  to  respcmd  when  this 
kind  of  economic  warfare  becomes 
apparent. 

In  puttfng  meat  on  the  bones  of  the 
bill  I  have  proposed,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  spell  ou't  in  definite  terms  the  economic 
circumstances  which  will  permit  the  Cot- 
poration  to  function.  As  I  have  stated.  It 
would  be  only  m  answer  to  a  clear  threat 
by  Soviet  Russia  resoiting  to  state  trad- 
ing and  monopolistic  practices  designed 
to  destroy  competition  or  enslave  small 
nations. 

If  Soviet  Russia  does  not  engage  in 
this  kind  of  activity,  the  Corporation 
would  not  have  to  act.  If  Russia  does, 
the  Corporation  would  be  there  to  Insure 
the  fact  that  through  temporary  under- 
selling, though  It  lasts  for  several  years, 
Russia  could  not  take  over  any  market 
and  destroy  healthy  <x>mpetition.  or  en- 
slave the  economy  of  some  small  and 
weak  nation. 

There  is  no  question  In  our  minds  that 
affirmative  action  and  positive  planning 
must  take  place  now.  We  can  compete 
against  the  Russian  declaration  of  eco- 
nomic war  only  by  intelligence  and 
cooperation.  The  bill  which  we  are  in- 
troducing and  which  would  create  the 
United  States  Trad  Jig  Corporation  is 
but  a  step  to  get  a  workable  program 
started. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
we  do  not  want  our  (3overnment  to  take 
over  business.  We  want  a  program  in 
which  the  Government  will  assist  pri- 
vate business,  and  cnly  take  over  such 
functions  as  would  b;  necessary  in  order 
that  private  enterprise  and  free  govern- 
ment can  march  down  the  road  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  together,  and  ultimately 
foil  the  aim  of  communism  to  dominate 
the  world. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  is  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  to  esUbUsh  a  Unlt«d  States  Trading 
Corporation  to  mwM   the  challenge  of  at- 
tempted SoTlet  penttmtlon  of  world  mar- 
kets, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  thi^  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejneaentmtivea    of    tie    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  thj  "United  SUtes  Trad- 
ing Corporation  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congrei*  recognizes  that  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  weapons  currently 
being  employed  by  the  Soviet  bloc  in  its 
struggle  for  world  domination  is  the  use  of 
international  trade  to  achieve  that  objective 
through  eooiuxnlo  meana.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  continue  -o  be  the  leader  of  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  In  their  effort  to 
resist  and  retard  such  domination  by  the 
Soviet  bloc,  it  must  prepare  to  utilize  inter- 
national trade  as  an  instrument  of  ovir  na- 
tional poUcy.  So  that  this  may  be  done  In 
the  most  eflecUve  manner  with  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  thf^  United  States  and  its 
citizens  and  the  other  free  nations  and  their 


citizens  there  Is  hereby  established  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  "United  States 
Trading  Corporation"  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Corporation")  which 
shaU  asBlst  and  supplement  the  efforts  of 
prlTate  business  In  the  United  Statea  in  fos- 
tering trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  naUons  of  the  world. 

Sec.  3.  The  Corporation  shall  have  its 
principal  office  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  may  establLBh  offices  In  such  other 
places  as  It  may  deem  appropriate  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business. 

Bec.  4.  The  objects  and  purpoees  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  to  undertake  such 
measures,  and  engage  in  such  activities,  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  as  will  effectively  meet  the  threat  to 
the  free  world  of  long-range  economic  pene- 
tration of  world  markets  by  the  Soviet  bloc. 
In  connection  with  and  in  furtherance  of  Its 
objects  and  piu-poses  and  the  policy  of  the 
CongresB  aet  forth  In  secUon  2.  the  C<»ix>ra- 
tlon  is  empowered — 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the 
performance  of  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  to  or  imposed  on  it  by  law; 

(3)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  corporate 
name  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

( 4 )  to  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necesElty  for  its  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  laws 
specifically  appUcable  to  Government  corpo- 
rations; 

(5^  to  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible),  to  hold,  maintain,  use  and 
operate  the  same,  to  pledge,  hypothecate, 
sell,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
same,  whenever  any  of  the  foregoing  transac- 
tions are  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
the  conduct  of  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act  or  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  In 
section  2.  and  on  such  terms  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  CorporaUon; 

(8)  to  execute  all  Instrimients  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  Its 
functions; 

(7)  to  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

(8)  to  assist  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  any  corporation  at  least  60  per  centum  of 
the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  which  Is  engaged  In  for- 
eign trade  and  is  determined  by  the  Corpo- 
ration to  be  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  section  2  by  loan,  subsidy,  or  otherwise; 

(9)  to  appoint  such  agents,  attorneys,  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  Corporation;  and 
to  delegate  to  them  such  powers  and  to  pre- 
scribe for  them  such  duties  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Corporation;  and 

( 10 )  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  2,  and  to  carry  out  the  powers  and 
duties  granted  to  or  imposed  on  It. 

Sec.  5.  The  Corporation,  Including  Its 
franchise,  its  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and 
income,  shall  be  exempt  from  aU  taxation 
(which  shall,  for  all  purposes,  be  deemed  to 
include  sales,  use.  storage,  and  purchase 
taxes)  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory,  Common- 
wealth, or  possession  thereof,  or  by  any  State, 
county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  author- 
ity, except  that  any  real  property  (or  buUd- 
Ings  which  are  considered  by  the  laws  of  any 
State  to  be  personal  property  for  taxation 
purposes)  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  State,  Territorial,  Commonwealth,  county, 
municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent according  to  lU  value  as  other  real 
property  is  taxed. 


Sbc.  6.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  President  of 
the  Corporation,  who  ataaU  be  appointed  by 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  adTftoe  and  oonaent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  ahaU  aenre  as  the  chief  executive 
oflloer  of  the  CcHporatlon.  There  shaU  be  a 
Vice  President  of  the  Corporation,  who  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  shaU  serve  as  Preaident 
Of  the  Corporation  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  or  In  the  event  at  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Corporation,  and 
who  shaU  at  other  times  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  President  of  the  Corporation 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

(b)  The  annual  rate  of  compensation  of 
the  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
S2 1,000,  and  the  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  $20,500. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  be  man- 
aged by  a  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  shall  consist  of  the  President  of 
the  Corporation  who  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man, the  Vice  President  of  the  Corporation 
who  shall  serve  as  Vice  Chairman,  and  fifteen 
additional  persons  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the  sev- 
enteen members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  not 
more  than  nine  shall  be  members  at  the  same 
political  party.  Before  entering  upon  his 
duties,  each  of  the  directors  shall  take  an 
oath  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Terms  of  the  directors  shall  be 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  directors,  in  addition  to 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Dl- 
recton,  shall  perform  such  additional  duties 
and  may  hold  sxich  other  offices  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Corporation  as  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Corporation  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe.  A  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
Board  of  Directors  shaU  adopt,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  amend.  siKh  bylaws  as  are  nec- 
essary f(M'  the  proper  management  and  func- 
tioning of  the  Corporation,  and  shall,  In  such 
bylaws,  designate  other  officers  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  prescribe  their  duties. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
(other  than  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man) shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $20,000  per  annum. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  consisting  of 
9  members,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, who  ahaU  be  broadly  representative  of 
production,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  la- 
bor. The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet 
one  or  more  times  per  year  on  the  call  of 
the  President  of  the  Corporation,  to  advise 
the  Board  of  Directors  on  the  program  of 
the  Corporation. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  caUed  by  the  President  of  the 
C<u-poration,  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
peiisatlon  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corpc>ratlon.  but  not  exceeding 
$50  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  ol  bu&lneas  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  In  the  service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  are  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
capital  stock  of  SI. 000 .000 .000  subscribed  by 
the  United  States.  Payments  under  this 
subsection  of  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Corporation  and  the  repay- 
ments thereof  shaU  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.  Certifi- 
cates   evidencing   stock    ownership    of    the 
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United  States  In  the  Corporation  shall  be  Is- 
sued by  the  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  .     ^  ^    . 

(b)  The  Corporation  la  authorized  to  issue 
from  time  to  time  notes,  debentures,  bonds, 
or  other  obligations  which  shall  be  purchased 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  but  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  obligations  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
♦4.000,000,000.  Such  obligations  shall  be  re- 
deemable at  the  option  of  the  Corporation 
before  maturity  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
provided  for  In  such  obligations  and  shall 
have  such  maturity  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Each  such  obligation  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  rate  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  the  obligations  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  purchasing  capital 
stock  and  obligations  of  the  Corporation  is- 
sued imder  this  section  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  such  Act.  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchase  of  capital  stock  or 
obligations  of  the  Corporation  Issued  under 
this  section. 

Sec.  10.  No  director,  officer,  attorney. 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  Corporation  shall 
In  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  par- 
ticipate In  the  deliberation  upon  or  the  de- 
termination of  any  question  affecting  his 
persoi^al  Interests,  or  the  interests  of  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  in 
which  he  is  directly  or  indirectly  personally 
Interested. 

Sec.  11.  The  President  of  the  Corporation 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  shall  consult 
from  time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington. 


Federal  Assistance  to  Education 


the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  able  boys 
and  girls  who  will  reach  college  age  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Many  colleges  and  universities,  both 
public  and  private,  are  presently  unable 
to  finance  the  construction  of  additional 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  dormitories 
which  must  be  built  now  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  tremendous  enrollment 
increases  expected  in  the  decade  ahead. 
It  is  a  matter  of  national  interest  to  as- 
sure that  the  opiwrtunity  for  hli?her 
education  will  remain  available  to  all 
able  young  men  and  women  who  seek  it 
in  the  years  to  come. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STUYVESANT  WAINWRIGHT 

OF    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  12, 1959 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  my  privilege  today  to  introduce  one 
of  two  bills  carrying  out  the  administra- 
tion program  to  strengthen  American 
education.  These  bills  properly  recog- 
nize a  national  concern  for  our  educa- 
tional system  by  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance in  meeting  two  of  the  most  criti- 
cal problems  confronting  our  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  first  bill,  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Frelinghuysen,  would  remedy 
the  plight  of  needy  school  districts  which 
do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to 
overcome  their  classroom  shortages  on 
their  own.  It  would  enable  such  com- 
munities to  construct  up  to  $3  billion 
worth  of  new  classrooms  in  the  next 
5  years. 

Over  the  same  period,  my  bill  would 
help  colleges  and  universities  accelerate 
$2  billion  worth  of  construction  of  addi- 
tional academic  and  housing  facilities 
which  will  be  needed  to  accommodate 


Introduction  of  Bill  To  Equalize  the  Pay 
of  Retired  Members  of  the  Uniformed 
Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

mON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  12. 1959 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  January  7.  1959,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  H.R.  703,  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  reestablishment  of  the  re- 
lationship between  retired  pay  and  the 
active  duty  pay  of  members  of  our  uni- 
formed services. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  Members  of 
the  House  that,  when  the  Military  Pay 
Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-422 >  was  en- 
acted last  year,  it  departed  from  the 
long-establi.shed  policy  that  retired  pay 
of  previously  retired  persormel  of  the 
uniformed  services  be  computed  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  personnel  there- 
after retired. 

The  failure  of  the  new  pay  law  thus  to 
keep  faith  with  those  who  have  served 
our  country  so  well  in  war  and  peace  has 
resulted  in  disillusionment  among  both 
active  and  retired  personnel  of  the  serv- 
ices. It  has  dealt  a  blow  to  what,  in  the 
past,  has  been  the  greatest  single  incen- 
tive to  tenure  in  military  service.  If 
tills  mistake  is  left  uncorrected,  it  alone 
may  nullify  the  very  purpose  of  the  law 
itself,  namely,  to  improve  the  stability 
of  career  military  service  and  to  stem 
the  exodus  from  such  service  of  our  best 
qualified  personnel. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Cordiner  Com- 
mittee report,  military  retirement  is  a 
unique  form  of  retirement,  possessing 
characteristics  not  found  in  any  other 
form  of  retirement.  Career  retired  per- 
sonnel of  our  uniformed  services  con- 
tinue to  hold  ofBce  after  retirement. 
They  may  be.  and  frequently  are,  invol- 
untarily recalled  to  active  service.  They 
are.  thus,  not  free  agents,  as  are  those 
who  retire  under  other  systems.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  always  a  definite  ceiling 
over  their  potential  in  reward  for  their 
service — a  ceiling  which  we  here  in  Con- 
gress place  over  them  in  a  succession  of 
pay  laws  for  all  to  read.  Until  the  en- 
actment of  the  Military  Pay  Act  of  1958. 
they  could,  at  least,  have  faith  that  their 
Government  would  adhere  to  well-estab- 
lished standards  governing  their  retire- 
ment rights. 


Among  other  things,  In  recognition  of 
these  principles,  the  Cordiner  Committee 
reported  as  follows : 

The  committee  has  therefore  concluded 
that  the  Incentive  value  of  Its  existing  mili- 
tary retirement  prt  gram  depends  to  a  major 
degree  upon  its  Integral  relatlonehlp  with 
active  duly  compcI^satlon  and  the  confidence 
which  hRs  been  built  up  In  the  military  body 
that  no  breach  of  failii  or  breach  of  retire- 
ment contract  has  ever,  been  permitted  by 
the  C  )nKrcsB  and  the  American  people.  It  Is 
this  unique  characteristic  which  Ecrves  to 
counterbalance  many  of  the  limited  aspects 
of  the  military  retirement  pay  and  has  made 
It  one  of  the  most  influential  eelllng  point* 
In  the  recruitment  efforts  of  the  services. 

Editorials  have  appeared  in  leading 
newspapers  and  periodicals  throughout 
the  Nation,  urging  a  correction  of  the 
error  which  has  been  made.  Among 
them  are  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Star,  and  the  authorita- 
tive spokesman  of  the  military  services, 
the  Army-Navy-Air  Force  Journal.  One 
quotation  from  the  New  York  Times 
.should  be  locked  upon,  as  prophetic: 

Young  officers  who  might  maKe  the  Berr- 
Ices  a  career  will  not  be  blind  to  this  dis- 
crimination; If  officers  already  retired  can 
thus  be  discriminated  against  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  false  economy,  this  can  happen  again. 

The  legislature  of  my  own  State  of 
California  petitioned  Congress  to  main- 
tain the  time-honored  policy  in  regard  to 
the  retired  pay  computation  of  previous- 
ly retired  personnel  of  the  services — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  104,  part 
5,  page  5876. 

The  relatively  modest  cost  of  retired 
pay  maintenance,  as  compared  to  the 
high  costs  of  the  newly  created  incen- 
tive features,  provided  in  the  Military 
Pay  Act  of  19:8.  is  small,  indeed,  to  the 
replacement  costs  which  will  inevitably 
result  from  the  defections  from  career 
military  service  of  those  who.  imless  we 
restore  their  confidence,  will  leave  the 
services.  Faced  with  the  assurance  that 
their  retired  compensation  will  be 
progressively  reduced,  the  best  and  most 
alert  officers  may  seek  other  careers,  un- 
less we  act  now.  Even  worse,  neces- 
sary replacements  for  those  who  thus 
leave  the  services  might  well  result  In 
the  substitution  of  less  qualified  person- 
nel for  the  best  qualified  of  our  fighting 
men. 

In  the  face  of  this  dire  threat  to  our 
national  safety,  I  am  sure  that  Members 
of  the  House  will  wish  speedily  to  correct 
the  mistake  we  have  made  by  reestab- 
lishing equality  of  treatment  in  retired 
pay  compensation  among  members  of  the 
uniformed  services.  That  is  what  my 
bill,  if  enacted,  will  accomplish. 


Keenotei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or    WEST    VIRGIKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  January  12, 1959 

Mrs.  KEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congrbs- 


siONAL  Record,  I  include  copy  of  my 
newsletter  "Keenotes,"  issued  today,  as 
follows: 

KnxoTXS 

(By  Representative  Elieabxth  Kn) 

The  opening  of  a  new  Congreaa  U  always 
fin  Inspiring  occasion.  On  January  7,  1950, 
I  was  privileged  for  the  fourth  time  to  be  on 
hand  for  the  time -honored  ceremonies  which 
d.te  back  to  the  founding  of  our  beloved 
country.  Legislative  veterans,  men  who 
have  served  as  many  as  15  or  20  terms,  tell 
me  that  regardleaa  of  the  number  of  times 
they  have  participated  In  these  ceremonies, 
they  are  always  thrilled  and  humbled. 

The  oath  of  office,  administered  every  3 
years,  la  always  a  reminder  of  the  great 
honor  It  Is  to  serve  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Nothing  can  make  one  more 
humble  than  to  realize  that,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House,  he  must  cpeak  and  act  for  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  Is  a  responsi- 
bility that  simply  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 

When  the  86th  Congress  convened  at  12 
noon  on  January  7,  the  country  embarked 
upon  what  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eventful  periods  In  history.  You  will  recall 
that  In  January  of  1958,  when  lawmakers 
returned  to  Washington  for  the  2d  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  our  country  was  fac- 
ing the  threat  posed  by  the  Russian  conquest 
of  space.  Greeting  the  new  Congress  this 
year  were  further  Ru3sian  achievements, 
notably  the  llfdng  of  a  tremendous  missile 
out  of  the  rani;e  of  the  earth's  gravitational 
pull  and  placing  It  In  orbit  around  the  sun. 
This  f-'ct  places  squarely  before  Congress 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  It  must 
face.  How  are  we  doing  In  the  race  with 
Russia  for  conquest  of  space?  Here  we 
are  dealing  with  a  highly  complex  and  tech- 
nical question.  None  of  us  are  experts,  but 
all  of  us  can,  I  am  convinced,  detect  a  sense 
of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
a  feeling  that  perhaps  we  are  not  doing  as 
well  as  we  shcu'd. 

This  year  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  permanent  conunlttees  on  outer  space. 
We  are  In  a  much  better  position  to  deal 
with  this  problem  than  we  were  last  year. 
One  of  the  first  orders  of  business  will  be 
for  the  space  committees  to  take  a  look 
at  what  we  have  done — which  Is  consider- 
able. Incidentally — and  try  to  spur  the  ex- 
ecutive department  on  to  greater  effort  and 
achievement. 

Also  facing  the  86th  Congress  is  a  tremen- 
dous national  debt  and  the  outlook  for  a 
further  deficit  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  Jime  30.  Ths  business  recession  brought 
about  the  deficit.  Tax  revenues  from  both 
business  and  individuals  took  a  sharp  dive. 
Yet  the  Government  had  to  step  Into  the 
breech  In  certain  areas — and  this  cost  money. 
I  am  convinced  that  without  extension  of 
unemploynient  Insurance  benefits  and  other 
positive  antirecession  measures  voted  by 
Congress,  the  recession  would  have  deepened. 
We  are  making  good  economic  recovery.  No 
doubt  tax  revenues  will  greatly  Increase  dur- 
ing the  year. 

There  will  be  a  batUe  over  the  budget. 
Democrats  have  been  classified  as  spenders. 
But  I  hazard  the  guess  that  the  coming 
months  will  see  an  exhibition  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility by  the  Democrats  that  has  been 
unequaled  in  recent  ye«u^.  Our  record  on 
this  score  during  the  85th  Congress  was  out- 
standing. Remember,  we  Increased  defense 
appropriations  but  reduced  the  overall 
budget  by  about  »600  million. 

Many  i>eople  are  worried  about  our  de- 
fenses. They  feel  we  are  permitting  the 
Russians  to  narrow  the  gap  and  threaten 
the  superiority  which  we  still  retain  on  an 
overall  basis.  I  am  sure  Congress  wm  insist 
that  we  not  skimp  on  defense.  After  all, 
money  saved  at  the  expense  of  national 
secu.ity  Is  not  true  economy. 


WatkingtoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  12, 1959 
Mr.    ALGER.      Mr.    Speaker,    imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  weekly  newsletter  to 
constituents  for  January  10,  1959. 
The  newsletter  follows : 

Washington  Rkpoht 
(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alcee,  Fifth  District, 
Texas,  January  10,  1959) 
"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic; that  I  win  bear  true  faith  and  al- 
legiance to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  obli- 
gation freely  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion or  purpose  of  evasion  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So 
help  me  God."    (The  oath.) 

Thus,  for  436  Representatives  (Including 
17  women)  began  the  2-year  86th  Congress. 
There  were  many  new  faces.  Republicans 
totaled  153  (down  from  200),  Democrats  283 
(up  from  235).  The  opening  prayer  of 
House  Chaplain  Braskamp  fittingly  ended 
with  a  united  Lord's  Prayer.  Meanwhile,  In 
the  other  body  (Senate),  Chaplain  Harris 
Included  "Grant  us  the  art  of  disagreeing 
without  being  disagreeable." 

No.  206,  Old  House  Office  Building,  ts  the 
Texas  Fifth  District,  Dallas  County,  head- 
quarters. The  staff  is  the  same — Frank 
Crowley,  Mary  Hombeck,  Dorothy  Chrest, 
Kay  Wharton — an  able  and  unique  group — 
unique  In  two  ways — representing  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  districts  and  In  being  the 
original  staff. 

"The  44th  Congressman  In  history  to  be 
House  Speaker,  S.\m  Ratburn,  Texas,  was 
again  elected  by  the  Democratic  majority  In 
a  straight  party  line  vote;  while  Republicans 
replaced  Joe  Martin,  Massachusetts,  with 
Charles  Halleck,  Indiana,  as  minority  lead- 
er. The  determining  factor  In  this  contest 
was  leadership,  not  political  philosophy  since 
both  are  conservatives. 

The  state  of  the  Union  message  was  well 
presented  by  the  President  (he  looks  fine)  to 
the  Joint  Houses,  Supreme  Cotirt,  Cabinet, 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  diplomats.  Worldwide 
in  scope.  It  was  too  general  for  detailed  pro- 
grams. These  will  follow.  The  theme  was 
"security  plus  liberty." 

Some  of  the  references  made  are  most  Im- 
portant and  thought-provoking,  i^ucluding: 
liberty  and  the  God-given  rights  of  man; 
world  suspicion  and  tension;  mass  destruc- 
tion possible;  keeping  the  peace  reqxilres  un- 
relenting effort:  Communist  agreements  and 
ta-eatles  are  worthless  unless  containing  self- 
enforcing  mechanisms;  defense  cost  exempli- 
fied by  bombers  worth  their  weight  In  gold; 
heavy  military  expense  requires  elimination 
of  waste  and  duplication;  strong  economy  is 
foundation  for  national  safety;  competitive 
enterprise  and  freedom  describe  America; 
public  understanding  is  needed;  basic  causes 
of  Inflation  are  wage-price  spiral  and  deficit 
financing  by  Govenunent;  self -discipline  and 
restraint  are  necessary;  meet  current  costs 
(of  government)  from  current  revenue;  bal- 
anced budget;  ours  Is  the  noblest  of  causes — 
hvunan  freedom. 

Some  of  Government's  present  confilcts 
and  dilemmas  can  be  detected  in  this  mes- 
sage. Including :  Too  often  we  make  decisions 
based  on  trusting  the  Russians;  security  can 
Jeopardize  liberty  when  overeealous  govern- 
ment overexpands  Its  Jurisdiction  (abroad. 


foreign  aid;  at  home,  welfare  programs) ;  we 
don't  balance  the  budget  or  pay-as-we-go; 

waste  and  duplication  in  Government  Is  not 
sufficiently  being  sought  out  and  stopped  by 
Congress;  politicians  sponsor  more  Govern- 
ment spending  with  Its  crushing  tax  load, 
forgetful  of  the  need  for  a  strong  free  econ- 
omy; competitive  enterprise  and  freedom 
can  be  killed  by  Government  regulations; 
self-dlsclpllne  and  restraint  are  frequently 
forgotten  by  self-seeking  citizens  and  poli- 
ticians; human  freedom  can  perish  from 
well-meaning  but  misguided  Government 
"help"  and  taxation. 

My  forecasts  Include :  Much  bitter  partisan 
politics  with  "criticism  for  criticism's  sake" 
for  political  advantage;  liberals  proposing 
sp3nding  schemes  without  regard  for  a  bal- 
anced budget;  conservatives  of  both  parties 
realizing  their  Ideological  kinship,  their 
combined  lack  of  Etrength,  and  the  frustra- 
tion of  partisan  politics  between  parties 
themselves  split. 

Questions  the  future  will  answer :  Is  this  a 
labor-socialist  Congress?  Can  the  President 
save  the  day  by  the  veto?  Will  the  veto  be 
sustained  or  overridden?  WUl  the  public 
understand  the  respective  Jurisdiction  of  the 
administration  and  Congress  and  help  direct 
the  cotirse  of  legislation?  On  the  answers  to 
these,  as  I  see  It,  rest  the  "security  and  lib- 
erty" of  this  Nation  and  her  people. 

Finally,  to  Dallas  County  people  at  this 
Congress'  outset,  I  pledge  again  to  support 
consistently  all  earlier  stated  principles 
made  during  campaigns  or  in  Congress  and 
live  up  to  the  congressionid  oath  stated 
above,  so  help  me  God. 


Amending  Federal  Tax  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  12, 1959 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
close  one  of  the  largest  and  most  in- 
equitable loopholes  that  exist  in  our  tax 
laws.  Our  Federal  income  tax  law  ad- 
mittedly has  many  devices  which  have 
caused  a  serious  erosion  of  the  tax  base. 
None  is  worse,  however,  than  that  loop- 
hole which  I  now  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  deplore  any 
gimmick  which  permits  one  group  to 
escape  its  just  share  of  Federal  tax  ob- 
ligations by  shifting  that  tax  burden  to 
others.  Our  tax  system,  largely  one  of 
self-assessment,  can  survive  only  when 
justice  is  preserved  as  between  taxpayers 
of  the  entire  country. 

The  loophole  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
attention  today  is  that  which  permits 
giant,  wealthy  oil  and  gas  companies  to 
avoid  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
taxes  which  should  be  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  refer  to  that  device 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  known  as 
oil  and  natural  gas  depletion  allowance. 
Under  the  present  law,  income  for  tax 
purposes  may  be  reduced  by  27.5  percent 
of  the  gross  Income  from  each  oil  and 
gas  property,  but  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  net  income.  For  32  years,  oil  and 
gas  companies  have  benefited  from  this 
device  at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  Congress  should  no  longer 
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pamper  this  giant  industry-  Tax 
vorltism  and  discrimination  are  always 
undesirable  even  when  rates  are  low. 
Under  present  high  levels,  they  are  in- 
tolerable. 

How  did  the  oil  and  gas  Interests  ob- 
tain   favored    tax    treatment?    It    all 
started  back  In  the  days  of  World  War  I 
when  income  tax  rates  were  greatly  in- 
creased.   Because    of    the    skyrocketing 
cost  of  drilling  as  compared  with  prewar 
costs.  Congress  wsis  persuaded  to  intro- 
duce a  new  concept  into  the  tax  law. 
This  new  concept  was  called  "discovery 
value  depletion, "  and  was  based  upon  the 
theory  that  it  was  unfair  to  limit  the 
discoverer  of  an  oil  deposit  to  the  re- 
covery of  his  costs  which  were  largely 
incurred  prior  to  the  war.  when  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  proven  field  could  recover 
the  amount  paid  at  war  prices.    Under 
the  then  existing  law,  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies were  allowed  to  recover  tax  free 
only  their  actual  investment  in  deplet- 
able  property.    In  this  respect  they  were 
treated  just  like  other  industry  is  today. 
If  private  industry  in  Massachusetts,  or 
any  of  the  other  States  builds  a  factory 
to  provide  jobs  for  workers,  they  can  re- 
cover  only    what    is    invested    through 
depreciation  allowances.     Even  though 
the    property   should    subsequently    in- 
crease in  value,  only  what  has  been  in- 
vested may  be  recovered.    But  this  did 
not,  and  still  does  not,  satisfy  oilmen. 
They  argued  then  that  Congress  should 
allow  them  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
property  after  the  di.scovery  of  oil.  rather 
than  their  actual  outlay.    Congress  went 
along  with  this  in  1918.    But  soon  great 
difficulty    and    much    litigation   ensued 
over  methods  of  determining  "discovery 
value."    So,  as  a  substitute,  in  1926.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  new  concept  of  per- 
centage depletion,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
allows  a  deduction  from  income  of  27.5 
percent  of  the  gross  income  from  each  oil 
or  gas  property  limited  by  50  percent  of 
net  income.    The  total  investment  may 
be  recovered  time  after  time,  tax  free. 
An  investment  of  $1  million  may  be  re- 
covered many  times  over,  as  has  been 
done  often,  with  no  taxes  being  paid  on 
this  27.5  percent  of  gross  income.    I  con- 
tend that  it  would  make  Just  as  much 
sense  to  exempt  27.5  percent  of  the  gross 
income  of  every   actor,  writer,   athlete, 
movie  star,  doctor,  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual for  that  matter,  who  are  daily 
depleting  their  creative  and  physical  re- 
sources.   Why  should  this  special  treat- 
ment be  given  to  the  largest  and  most 
wealthy  corporations  in  our  land  today? 
Let    me    emphasize    this    point.      In 
classifying  corporations  for  purposes  of 
income  statistics,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  set  up  14  categories  of  cor- 
porations according  to  the  size  of  total 
assets.     The  highest,  or  14th  group  in- 
cludes corporations  with  assets  of  $250 
million   or   over.     In    1955,   this   group 
claimed  two-thirds  of  all  the  depletion 
allowances  taken  by  corporations. 

I  point  out  that,  in  addition  to  the 
billion  dollar  oil  companies  which  bene- 
fit from  percentage  depletion,  there  are 
ethers  who  receive  an  allocable  share  of 
the  deduction.  I  refer  to  lessors  and 
royalty  owners,  often  wealthy  investors 
engaged  in  buying  oil  royalties  from 
proven  fields.    Risks  involved  in  oil  ex- 


ploration and  production  are  sometimes 
cited  in  support  of  continuation  of  per- 
centage depletion  but  certainly  the  buy- 
ing of  oil  royalties  from  proven  fields 
has  very  Uttle  risk  Indeed.  The  lessor 
of  land  on  which  oil  is  discovered 
usually  exerts  little  effort  or  makes  lit- 
tle contribution  to  a  discovery;  yet.  he 
also  is  entitled  to  an  allocable  share  of 
the  deduction. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  those  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  who  benefit 
from  percentage  depletion  are.  in  ef- 
fect, being  subsidized  by  the  other  tax- 
payers, of  the  Nation.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  over  which  Congress  ex- 
ercises no  control.  One  result  may  well 
be  overexploitation  and  waste,  or  ex- 
haustion of  our  resources.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  normal  profit  incentives  and  the 
free  price  system  are  adequate  to  insure 
reces«:ary  supplies,  especially  where  the 
demand  for  the  product  has  nearly 
tripled  in  the  last  25  years  and  cer- 
tainly will  continue  to  increase  as  more 
and  more  producing  fields  have  been 
discovered. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects  of 
the  legislative  process  develops  when  pre- 
ferred treatment  is  once  given  to  a  fa- 
vored group.  Then  others,  reasoning  by 
analogy,  argue  that  they  too  should  have 
similar  preferred  treatment.  And  Con- 
gress, instead  of  withdrawing  it  from  the 
first,  is  caught  in  the  illogic  of  its  initial 
action,  and  extends  it  to  a  second  group. 
Third,  fourth,  and  succeeding  groups 
likewise  get  a  favorable  hearing.  This 
has  been  the  history  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. The  oil  interests  have  for  years 
urged  upon  Congress  this  theory  that 
incentives  for  exploration  were  neces- 
sary because  of  the  risks  involved  and 
that  oil  was  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. In  turn,  the  coal  people  argued  that 
tax  favoritism  was  being  given  to  their 
principal  competitor.  Therefore,  they 
needed  relief.  Now.  no  one  will  seriously 
contend  that  we  are  in  need  of  additional 
coal  fields.  Estimates  of  available  supply 
predict  that  we  have  enough  coal  for  at 
least  another  1.000  years.  There  is  no 
immediate  need  for  further  exploration, 
nor  is  there  current  exploration.  Even 
so.  the  allowance  for  coal  is  only  10  per- 
cent as  compared  with  27.5  percent  for 
oil  and  gas.  Actually,  the  oil  industry 
productivity  is  far  in  excess  of  current 
demand  and  the  exploration  argument  is 
shopworn  and  unconvincing. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  a  much 
fairer  tax  law  would  result  if  percentage 
depletion  were  entirely  eliminated.  Be- 
cause now.  not  only  oil  and  gas  are  legal- 
ly entitled  to  it.  but  all  mineral  indus- 
ries  receive  it  in  varying  degrees.  The 
amounts  vary  from  5  percent.  10  percent, 
15  percent,  23  percent,  to  27.5  percent, 
the  percentage  allowed  being  determined 
to  a  degree  by  the  amount  of  political 
pressure  comp>eting  groups  have  been 
able  to  bring  to  bear  on  this  body.  If 
we  could  eliminate  it  altogether,  we  could 
add  about  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually  to  Treasury  receipts. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  any  pro- 
posal for  the  repeal  of  the  entire  idea 
would  run  into  a  wall  of  well-entrenched 
special  interests  with  no  possibility  of 
passage.  So,  today  I  point  out  only  the 
worst  injustice  and  hope  to  appeal  to 


those  in  this  House  who  will  work  to  cor- 
rect this.  I  do  not  propose  to  eliminate 
the  subsidy  entirely,  but  seek  rather  to 
reduce  the  present  amount  from  27.5  to 
15  percent. 

On  January  23.  1950.  President  Tru- 
man in  his  message  to  Congress  stated: 

I  know  of  no  loophole  In  the  tax  law  bo  In- 
equitable as  the  exces.'lve  depletion  exemp- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  oil  and  mining  Indus- 
tries. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  charge 
was  not  altogether  new  to  President  Tru- 
man. President  Roosevelt  and  his  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury  long  fought  for 
the  very  proposal  that  I  urge  today.  I 
must  say.  too.  that  the  present  admin- 
istration has  been  less  impressed  with 
the  necessity  for  action. 

A  study  made  by  a  recent  Presidential 
Commission  showed  that  the  percentage 
depletion  allowances  taken  by  oil  com- 
panies were  19  times  as  great  as  those 
which  would  have  been  allowed  under 
cost  depletion.  A  reduction  from  27.5 
to  15  percent,  which  I  propose,  would 
still  allow  these  companies  to  write 
off  10  times  the  cost  of  their  invest- 
ment, so  you  can  see  that  I  can  hardly  be 
charged  with  being  unfair  to  the  oil  and 
gas  industry.  I  wish  to  repeat.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  deny  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies the  opportunity  to  recover  their 
investment,  tax  free,  just  as  do  Investors 
in  plant  and  machinery.  But  I  do  wish 
to  hold  that  recovery  to  10  times  the  in- 
vestment instead  of  19  times  as  can  cur- 
rently be  done.  Again,  to  repeat,  an  In- 
vestor in  my  State  who  builds  a  factory 
to  give  jobs  to  workers,  may  recover  In 
depreciation  no  more  than  his  actual  In- 
vestment. Why  should  billion-dollar-oU 
companies  be  preferred,  especially  when 
small  independent  wildcatters  do  most 
of  the  exploring?  The  usual  contribu- 
tion of  the  major  companies  Is  the  so- 
called  p>ocketbook  explorations  where 
the  major  companies  taking  no  explora- 
tory risk,  merely  buy  up  the  independ- 
ent, together  with  his  earned  depletion 
allowance. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  my 
opinion  we  cannot  p>ermit  this  kind  of 
tax  favoritism  to  continue.  The  result 
of  large  percentage  depletion  allowances 
of  course  greatly  reduces  the  tax  bill  of 
the  oil  companies.  However,  oil  com- 
panies can  point  to  the  tax  law  and  say 
that  they  pay  the  same  rates  as  all  other 
corporations,  namely  30  percent  on  the 
first  $25,000  of  taxable  income  and  52 
percent  on  all  over  $25,000.  That  is 
true,  but  the  effective  rate  is  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  exclusion  of  large  blocks 
of  exempt  income.  Actually,  most  oil 
companies  pay  only  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  rates  that  other  corporations 
pay.  For  example,  between  1947  and 
1956.  five  big  oil  producers  paid  Uncle 
Sam  only  5  percent  of  their  total  cash 
earnings.  Five  comparable  industrial 
corporations  paid  38  percent,  or  an  addi- 
tional 33  percent.  A  large  number  of 
producers  pay  not  one  dime  in  Federal 
income  taxes,  yet  they  report  large  net 
incomes  and  pay  dividends  to  their 
stockholders.  Obviously,  there  is  a 
wrong  here  that  needs  correcting.  I 
think  that  it  Is  no  coincidence  that  For- 
tune magazine  found  that  more  than  a 


third  of  the  Nation's  wealthiest  indi- 
viduals had  made  their  fortunes  in  olL 
This,  at  the  tax  expense  of  all  other 
industries. 

The  President  stated  that  he  will  sub- 
mit a  balanced  budget  to  the  Congress. 
There  have  been  grave  doubts  expressed 
that  revenues  are  likely  to  be  as  large  as 
estimated  by  the  President  or  that  ex- 
penditures will  be  as  small.  It  is  my 
thought  that  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  is  one  greatly  to  be  desired  at 
this  time.  It  would  generally  be  favor- 
able for  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
Since  inflation  is  a  specter  that  is  to 
continue  to  haunt  us,  we  should  cer- 
tainly do  what  we  can  to  stop  it.  The 
reduction  of  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance to  15  percent  will  yield  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  tax  revenue  estimated 
by  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  about 
$420  million  annually.  This  is  obviously 
a  large  sum  of  money.  In  fact,  it  almost 
exactly  equals  the  total  1958  tax  collec- 
tions from  all  sources  within  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

I  wish  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in 
my  estimate  of  revenues  to  be  obtained, 
and  for  that  reason  offer  this  brief  ex- 
planation. The  $420  million  estimate 
given  assumes  a  continuance  of  present 
prices  and  production,  and  no  change  In 
foreign  tax  credits.  It  appears  likely  that 
oil  and  gas  companies  may  make  some 
changes  in  prices  if  percentage  deple- 
tion is  eliminated.  But  these  changes 
are  not  capable  of  statistical  projection. 
If  oil  prices  are  raised,  then  the  yield 
will  be  greater  than  I  have  estimated.  If 
they  are  lowered,  the  yield  will  decline. 
Included  in  my  estimate  is  some  $95  mil- 
lion of  additional  revenue  from  foreign 
production.  The  Treasury  fears  that 
this  increase  will  be  largely  dissipated 
through  an  increase  in  foreign  tax 
credits.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  net 
yield  may  be  more  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$325  million.  But  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  this  House,  that  even  in  days  of  $80 
billion  budgets,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  an  additional 
third  of  a  billion  dollars,  especially  when 
the  result  includes  greater  equity  in  the 
tax  laws  for  all  our  industries.  This  ad- 
ditional revenue  could  be  used  for  tax 
reUef  for  the  small  taxpayer.  It  could 
also  be  used  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
excise  taxes  that  are  helping  to  strangle 
small  business.  The  money  might  also 
be  used  for  national  health  research 
programs;  hospital  construction  or  edu- 
cational scholarship  grants  which  are  so 
needed. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment 
of  my  proposal  will  have  the  following 
desirable  effects: 

First.  Help  to  close  one  of  the  largest 
loopholes  that  exist  in  our  tax  laws. 

Second.  Remove  an  inequity  which  is 
shocking  both  in  its  philosophy  and  its 
results. 

Third.  Add  greatly  needed  revenue  to 
contribute  substantially  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Fourth.  Reduce  the  probability  of 
overexploitation  and  waste  or  exhaus- 
tion of  a  valuable  natural  resource. 

Fifth.  Make  ttie  availabUlty  of  sup- 
plies dependent  upon  normal  profit  in- 
centives and  the  free  price  system 
rather  than  uncontrolled  subsidies. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Hon.  EVEREH  McKlNLEY  DIRKSEN 

or   XLXJNOIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNrTED  STATES 

Monday.  January  12.1959 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
year  1958  marked  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  series  of  seven  debates  In  Illinois 
between  the  Honorable  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas,  the  then  incumbent  Senator, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  candidate  for 
tho  Senate  in  that  year.  These  debates 
provoked  national  interest,  and  every 
one  of  the  seven  ccmmunities  where 
they  were  held  fittingly  commemorated 
this  great  event.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  actively  in  three  of  these 
celebations,  and  I  submit  for  printing 
in  the  Record  the  address  which  I  de- 
livered at  Preeport,  111.,  on  August  22, 
1958.  and  at  Galesburg,  111.,  on  October 
7.  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  MAGNinccNT  Missionakt 
(Address    by    the    Honorable    Everett    Mc- 

KiNLXT    UiKKSEN    at    the   Lincoln-Douglas 

ceremonies,  Preeport,  111.,  August  27,  1958) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Today  In  this  Inspiring  communion,  let 
me  salute  the  magnificent  missionary — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  missionary  Is  one  with  a  mission. 

It  is  customau-y  to  think  of  a  missionary 
as  one  who  goes  forth  to  propagate  a  reli- 
gious faith. 

Very  naturally  we  think  of  Jesus  Christ, 
of  Buddha,  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  of  Mo- 
hammed, of  Moses,  of  Francis  Xavler,  of 
Father  Marquette,  or  others. 

But  a  missionary  can  be  more  than  this. 

A  missionary  could  be  a  dedicated  group 
like  the  Crusaders.  Or  It  could  be  an  entire 
nation  under  a  spirited  leader. 

The  mission  might  be  In  any  field  of 
human  activity. 

The  Roman  emperors  leading  the  legions 
of  ancient  Rome  were  missloners  bent  on 
conquest. 

The  French  under  Napoleon  were  mis- 
sloners bent  on  world  domination. 

The  Moors  inspired  by  Mohammed  were 
missloners  Intent  on  the  destruction  of  all 
Infidels,  and  that  Included  all  who  did  not 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran. 

The  first  English  In  India  were  missloners 
seeking  an  expanding  trade. 

Every  generation  has  had  its  individuals, 
it  groups.  Its  Institutions,  with  a  sense  of 
mission  In  some  field  of  human  activity. 

n.    ClVn.    MISSIONERS 

Among  the  missionaries  of  mankind  in  the 
field  of  civil  endeavor  there  is  one  who 
stands  out  above  aU  others — that  magnifi- 
cent missionary — Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  sought  to  propagate  no  religious  faith. 

He  sought  no  conquest,  like  Caesar  or 
Napoleon. 

He  neither  sought  nor  exercised  autocratic 
power. 

He  sought  no  material  advantage. 

He  was  a  humble,  common  man,  whose 
only  weapons  were  an  Incandescent  convic- 
tion, an  unflinching  zeal,  an  Invincible  logic 
and  an  unfailing  sense"  of  right  and  wrong. 

m.    THE    MISSIONABT    UCERCES 

Not  far  from  where  we  nwet  today.  In  the 
city  of  Bloomlngton,  on  May  29,  1856,  the 
spirit  of  this  great  mlssloner  emerged. 


Two  years  before  that  date  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  and  alK)  the  new 
and  hateful  doctrine  of  popular  eovereignty 
was  breeding  a  strong  revulsion  in  the  land. 
Heretofore  the  Issue  of  slavery  was  essen- 
tially a  policy  problem. 

In  some  quarters  it  was  probably  little 
more  than  an  Intellectual  exercise. 

When  the  meeting  In  Bloomlngton  drew 
to  a  close,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  summoned 
to  speak. 

This  was  the  occasion  when  he  uttered  the 
celebrated  "Lost  Speech." 

The  form  and  text  may  have  been  lost, 
but  the  spirit  and  the  effect  were  imper- 
ishable. 

This  was  the  utterance  which  his  partner, 
Herndon,  referred  to  as  the  greatest  of  his 
life. 

Until  then,  according  to  Herndon.  the  slav- 
ery Issue  had  been  argued  on  grounds  of 
policy  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
eternal  right. 

But  on  this  day  Abraham  Lincoln  seemed 
newly  baptized. 

"Prom  that  day."  wrote  Herndon,  "to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  stood  firm  in  the  right." 

The  smothered  flame  had  broken  forth. 

A  new  sense  of  Jvistlce  fired  his  energy. 

His  soul  was  now  seasoned. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  found  his  croes. 

A  new  sense  of  mission  was  lighted. 

The  magnificent  missionary  had  emerged 
here  on  the  rolling  prairies  of  Illinois  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  mankind's  greatest 
crusaders  in  a  htunan  cavise. 

IV.   THE   INTERIM    TSARS 

In  that  interim  period  between  the  emer- 
gence of  the  magnificent  missionary  and  the 
time  when  the  formal  debates  in  this  series 
began,  not  only  the  great  moral  issue  of  that 
day  but  also  the  zeal  of  Lincoln  was  being 
fueled. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1856  James 
Buchanan  was  elected. 

In  the  territory  called  Kansas  the  clashes 
over  the  slavery  issue  were  being  referred  to 
as  war. 

The  unrestrained  spirit  of  John  Brown 
burst  into  murderous  action  like  that  of 
some  "apocalyptical  horseman  of  vengeance." 

In  that  period  came  the  amazing  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney  in  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott  case. 

There  came  in  that  period  a  most  extraor- 
dinary document  called  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  under  which  one  group  ex- 
pected that  Kansas  might  enter  the  Union. 

There  was  the  fact  of  an  election  cam- 
paign for  the  United  States  Senate  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  and  the  development  of 
sharp  personalities  between  them  as  each 
sought  a  victory. 

There  was  the  fact  of  a  growing  interest 
beyond ,  the  boundaries  of  niinols  to  give 
national  significance  to  the  contest  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas. 

Thus  in  that  period  between  tiie  emer- 
gence of  Abraham  Lincoln's  sense  of  mis- 
sion at  Bloomlngton  2  years  before  and  the 
first  of  these  debates  at  Ottawa  on  a  hot 
Saturday  afternoon  in  August  of  1858.  the 
spirit  of  the  moral  baptism  was  working 
steadily  in  the  soul  and  mind  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

V.  THE  MORAL  LIGHT  SHINES  BRIGHTLT 

In  this  great  continuing  discussion  begin- 
ning at  Ottawa  and  ending  in  Alton,  few 
things  were  left  undiscussed. 

The  debate  embraced  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1850,  which  sought  to  limit  the 
extension  of  slavery. 

It  included  the  effort  to  repeal  that  com- 
I»-omise  through  the  Kansas-Nebraska  blU, 
which  was  piloted  through  a  Senate  com- 
mittee by  Judge  £>ouglas. 

It  involved  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  of  the  United  States. 

It  covered  tlie  personal  life  of  the  candi- 
dates. 
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But  the  moral  Issue  was  the  overriding 
Ught. 

It  came  in  the  very  first  discussion  at  Ot- 
tawa. 

"I  hold,"  said  Lincoln,  "there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  Negro  Is  not  entitled 
to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  In  the 
IDeclaration  of  Independence.  The  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
•  •  •  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread  without 
the  leavy  of  anybody  else  which  his  own 
hand  earns,  he  Is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of 
Judge  Douglas  and  the  equal  of  every  living 
man." 

Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  moral  thun- 
der which  was  to  roll  down  through  conflict, 
emancipation  and  victory. 

On  they  went — these  gladiators — from  Ot- 
tawa to  Freeport,  from  Freeport  to  Jones- 
boro,  from  Jones boro  to  Charleston,  from 
Charleston  to  Galesburg,  from  Oalesburg  to 
Qulncy,  from  Qulncy  to  Alton. 

It  was  then  mld-Octobcr. 

Here  then  came  the  final  discussion. 

Slavery  Is  wrong.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong. 
The  very  word  came  tumbling  from  Lincoln's 
llpe  over  and  over. 

"That  Is  the  real  l.«^8ue,"  said  Lincoln  In  the 
final  discussion.  "That  Is  the  Issue  that  will 
continue  In  this  country  when  these  poor 
tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall 
be  silent.  It  Is  the  eternal  struggle  between 
these     two     principles — right    and    wrong — ■ 

throughout  the  world." 

VI.    THE    CONTAGION 

Then  as  now  editors  and  politicians, 
scholars  and  historians  could  Interpret  the 
debates  as  they  saw  and  felt  them  against 
the  backdrop  of  their  own  day. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  evaluate  this  great 
event  by  orienting  oneself  Into  that  period 
and  then  looking  backward  Into  the  past  and 
forward  Into  the  future. 

Two  years  before  the  debates  the  mls- 
sioner  had  emerged. 

Character  and  conviction  had  emerged. 

A  notion  of  the  ultimate  course  which  the 
country  was  to  take  and  the  moral  concepts 
which  must  be  asserted  had  emerged. 

The  mlssloner  had  found  himself. 

And  so  on  and  on  he  went. 

The  issue  of  principle  was  drawn. 

It  was  the  age  old  struggle  of  right  and 
wrong. 

At  first  It  had  to  be  tempered  to  reality. 

Abraham  Lincoln  knew  that  he  was  dealing 
with  an  entrenched  Institution. 

He  knew  he  was  dealing  with  a  Supreme 
Court,  with  a  Congress,  and  with  a  Constitu- 
tion. 

He  knew  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  di- 
vided land,  with  a  people  who  were  sharply 
divided. 

He  was  dealing  with  friends  and  party 
associates  Interested  in  a  political  victory. 

He  was  dealing  with  his  own  senatorial 
candidacy. 

All  these  were  realities. 

And  he  knew  that  the  people  must  be 
conditioned  for  this  whole  dose  of  basic 
moral  principle  and  the  struggle  between 
right  and  wrong. 

This  was  not  a  case  for  a  thimbleful  of 
gospel. 

And  as  the  conditioning  process  went  on, 
so  the  conditioning  of  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  went  on. 

With  it  all  there  was  the  slow  but  Inevita- 
ble contagion  which  developed. 

The  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
who  attended  or  who  read  the  accounts  were 
caught  up  In  the  fervor  of  the  occasion. 

They  were  given  a  sustained  chance  to 
think,  to  meditate  on  the  moral  Issue,  and  to 
separate  the  superficial  from  the  genuine. 

They  had  a  chance  to  get  a  sharpened  sense 
of  the  real  Issue  and  to  reflect  week  after 
week  upon  the  basic  principle  of  human 
equality. 


Vn.    TH«   XTLTOMATm    OMTACT 

The  ultimate  Impact  of  this  series  of  de- 
bates can  b<;st  be  found  In  the  utterances 
which  came  later. 

On  a  cool  November  afternoon  at  Oettya- 
burg  In  the  year  1863,  6  years  after  the 
debate  series  came  to  an  end  there  came 
those  deathless  words  from  the  lips  of  Lin- 
coln, when  he  spoke  of  a  nation  conceived 
In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

After  5  years  the  eternal  truths  rolled  on 
and  on.  r- 

Again,  on  :f  pilsty  morning  In  the  month  of 
March  1865.  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  as  he 
stood  to  receive  the  oath  for  the  second  time, 
with  all  the-  agonies  of  carnage  and  death 
written  on  his  ruRged  face  and  his  furrowed 
heart,  he  could  yet  say.  "It  may  seem  strange 
that  any  man  should  ask  a  Just  God's  assist- 
ance in'wrlriging  their  brend  from  the  sweat 
of  other  men's  faces,  but  let  us  Judge  not 
that  we  be  not  judged." 

Thus  did  a  sense  of  mission  which  slowly 
Incubated  oa  these  rolling  prairies  of  Illinois 
become  fashioned  and  shaped  in  these  de- 
bates to  carry  on  and  on  not  only  in  the 
hearts  of  hl.s  countrymen  but  in  the  heart  of 
a  great,  humble  man,  who  to  the  very  end 
dedicated  lilmself  to  the  spirit  of  what 
Thomas  Jeflerson  wrote  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  so  many  years  before,  when 
he  said,  where  all  could  behold.  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident— that  all  men 
are  created  equal." 

The  magnificent  missionary  had  executed 
the  mission  to  which  he  was  ordained. 


Abraham  Lincoln 
(Address     by     Senator     Everett     McKinlxt 

DiRKSEN   at  the   100th   anniversary  of  the 

Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at  Oalesburg.  111., 

October  7.  1958) 

Eccleslastcs.  so  long  ago  remarked  that 
"The  thing  which  hath  been.  It  is  that  which 
shall  be  and  that  which  is  done  is  that 
which  shall  be  done;  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun."  The  past  is  prologue. 
And  the  past  Is  tradition. 

To  the  Thessalonians,  Paul  wrote,  "Hold 
fast  to  the  traditions  ye  have  been  taught." 
And  what  is  tradition?  It  is  the  whole  body 
of  culture  and  beliefs,  of  usages  and  prac- 
tices, of  achievements  and  accomplishments, 
of  pcrtonalltles  which  come  down  to  us  from 
the  past. 

In  the  American  tradition,  shining  ma- 
jestically, there  are  the  Pilgrims  and  pio- 
neers. Valley  Forge  and  Gettysburg,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  It  looming  large  are  William  Penn 
and  Daniel  Boone,  Washington  and  Paine. 
Zienger  and  Marshall,  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 
In  It  are  faith  and  hope,  tears  and  laughter. 

And  high  In  our  tradition  stands  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Can  he  be  explained  In  any  other 
way  than  that  he  was  an  Instrument  of 
divine  destiny? 

History  i»  but  the  unfoldment  of  a  divine 
pattern.  This  may  be  amusing  In  highly 
liberal  quarters.  If  not  this,  it  can  only 
be  materialistic  drift.  If  there  be  a  creative 
hand  behind  this  universe,  there  must  be  a 
creative  hand  In  its  unfoldment  and  direc- 
tion. Everything  in  it,  sun.  moon,  stars, 
planets — their  distances — the  calibration  so 
that  people  will  neither  freeze  nor  scorch  to 
death — the  procession  of  the  seasons — man's 
subsistence — all  rise  to  testify  to  the  amaz- 
ing adjustments  In  the  universe  to  preserve 
life.  And  surely  the  creative  force  would 
not  provida  It  all  In  such  meticulous  detail 
and  then  Ignore  Its  ultimate  destiny. 

But  destiny  does  not  unfold  in  a  vacuum. 
It  cannot  b«  manifested  without  a  vehicle, 
without  an  Instrument.  The  light  falling 
upon  Saul  enroute  to  Damascus  to  convert 
him  Into  the  world's  great  salesman  was  a 
divine  hand  reaching  for  an  Instrument. 
The  voice  from  the  heavens  said  to  Ezekiel, 


"Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet  and  I  will 
speak  unto  thee."  Destiny  was  aeeklng  an 
instrument.  The  servant  of  the  Lord  com- 
manding Joshua  to  be  strong  and  of  good 
courage  and  giving  him  assurance  and  In- 
struction was  but  finding  an  instrument  for 
the  unfoldment  of  history. 

Abraham  Lincoln  standing  before  15.000 
people  on  a  cold,  raw.  windy  day  In  Oales- 
burg 100  years  ago  today  may  not  have 
seemed  an  instrument  of  an  all-pervading 
conscience  to  carry  on  in  a  struggle  which 
still  besets  our  land  a  century  later.  How 
could  a  story  teller  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
strument of  destiny  unless  It  be  remembered 
that  in  a  day  when  the  vagaries  of  the  mind 
were  not  too  well  understood,  it  Is  easy 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  brooding  mystlo 
Introvert  can  so  easily  conceal  his  Introvert 
attributes   In    this   understandable   manner? 

But  consider  this  whole  moral  common 
man  moving  always  godward.  never  too  fast 
and  never  too  slow,  walking  ever  slowly  but 
never  backward. 

In  May  of  1856  In  Bloomlngton  he  de- 
livered what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Lost 
Speech.  The  form  and  text  may  have  been 
lost,  but  not  the  spirit  and  the  Impact.  Por 
it  was  here  that  he  received  a  new  baptism. 
It  was  here  that  the  moral,  rather  than  the 
political  or  intellectual  aspecU  of  the  slavery 
Issue  fired  his  soul  and  his  cross  was  found. 

Two  years  later,  at  Ottawa.  It  became  the 
overriding  Issue  for  on  that  occasion  he  said, 
"I  hold  there  Is  no  reason  In  the  world  why 
the  Negro  U  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural 
rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  •  •  •  in  the  right 
to  eat  the  bread  without  leave  of  anybody 
else  which  his  own  hand  earns,  he  Is  my 
equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas  and 
the  equal  of  every  living  man." 

Here  at  Galesburg  he  said  of  his  opponent 
that,  "he  Is  blowing  out  the  moral  Ilghta 
around  us  when  he  contends  that  whoever 
wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  hold  them."  He 
continued.  "I  confess  myself  as  belonglnf 
to  that  cla.-^*  In  the  country  who  contemplate 
slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil 
having  due  regard  for  its  existence  among 
us  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  It  in 
a  satisfactory  way  and  to  all  constitution^ 
obligations  which  have  been  thrown  about  It; 
but,  nevertheless,  desire  a  policy  that  looks 
to  the  prevention  of  It  as  a  wrong,  and  look* 
hopefully  to  the  time  when  as  a  wrong  it 
may  come  to  an  end." 

On  they  went  in  the  discussion  until  at 
last,  this  far-reaching  discussion  carried 
them  to  the  concluding  debate  at  Alton. 
Over  and  over  a  word  kept  tumbling  from 
Lincoln's  lips.  It  was  the  word  "wrong." 
And  as  they  concluded.  Lincoln  said.  "That 
is  the  real  Issue.  That  Is  the  Issue  that  will 
continue  In  this  country  when  these  poor 
tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall 
be  silent.  It  Is  the  eternal  struggle  between 
these  two  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
through  the  world." 

The  moral  contagion  which  Lincoln  had 
created  was  spreading.  At  first,  the  moral 
Issue  had  to  be  tempered  to  reality.  He  was 
dealing  with  an  entrenched  institution,  with 
a  Supreme  Court,  with  a  Congress,  and  with 
a  certain  concept  of  the  Constitution.  He 
was  dealing  with  a  divided  land.  He  was 
dealing  with  people  sharply  divided.  He 
was  dealing  with  friends  and  party  associates 
who  were  vitally  Interested  In  a  political 
victory.  He  was  dealing  with  his  own  can- 
didacy. These  were  realities.  Little  by  little, 
people  must  be  conditioned  for  the  whole 
dose  of  moral  principle — wrong  versus  right. 
As  the  conditioning  process  went  on.  so  the 
conditioning  of  his  own  spirit  went  on.  The 
contagion  was  slow  but  inexorable. 

Came  that  day  in  March  1801,  when  be 
took  the  oath  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  How  careful  he  was  with  respect  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  States. 


How  earnest  were  hLi  entreaties  to  preserve 
the  Union.  Yet  be  never  lost  sight  of  the 
moral  Issue.  "If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Na- 
tions," he  asked,  "with  his  eternal  truth  and 
justice  be  on  your  cde  of  the  North  or  on 
yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that 
Justice  will  surely  prevail  by  the  judgment 
of  this  great  tribunal,  the  American  people." 
And  he  continued,  "Intelligence,  patriotism, 
C^irlstianlty,  and  a  flim  reliance  on  Him  who 
has  never  forsaken  ttis  favored  land  are  still 
competent  to  adjust  In  the  t>est  way  all  our 
present  difficulty."  There  was  no  word  about 
slavery.  He  knew  as  none  other  knew  what 
the  ultimate  solution  would  be. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  in  1863  It  is 
said  that  he  first  rega  ed  the  Cabinet  by  read- 
ing from  one  of  the  quaint  and  whimsical 
lectures  of  the  current  humorist,  Artemus 
Ward.  Then  in  a  complete  change  of  mood, 
he  took  from  a  drawer  what  turned  out  to 
be  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  What  a 
Boectacular  way  to  begin  a  new  year.  Having 
disposed  of  the  details,  he  came  to  the  final 
paragraph.  "And  upon  this  act,  sincerely 
believed  to  be  an  a4-t  of  Justice,  warranted 
by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity, 
I  invoke  the  considerate  Judgment  of  man- 
kind and  the  graclovs  favor  of  the  Almighty 
God."  That  day  th<Te  must  have  been  un- 
bounded Joy  In  God'f  Heaven. 

On  a  cool  afternoon  at  Gettysburg  In  No- 
vember of  1863.  after  the  words  of  the  orator 
of  the  day  had  faded  Into  obscurity  on  the 
afternoon  breeses.  be  came  forth  with  only 
a  few  hundred  words,  but  they  were  death- 
less. How  easily  ard  clearly  he  stated  the 
Issue — whether  a  na.ion  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  equality,  can  endure.  There 
followed  his  appeal  for  a  new  dedication  of 
the  spirit  and  for  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 
Justice  and  morality  were  marching  and  he 
was  In  the  forefront,  moving  ever  forward — 
not  too  fast  to  leave  i^ubllc  confidence  behind 
and  not  too  slow  tc  invite  defeatism  or  to 
frustrate  the  unfoldment  of  a  divine  pattern. 
Came  that  day  in  March  1864  when  he 
stood  before  his  countrymen  again  to  take 
the  oath  as  Chief  Executive.  Gettysburg 
was  behind  him  no'jr.  The  progress  of  the 
Union  forces  was  more  encouraging. 

He  might  have  become  stern  and  less 
humble.  He  might  have  fulfilled  the  poli- 
ticians' hopes  and  stated  what  he  expected 
to  do  with  the  sister  States  still  in  rebel- 
lion. He  might  have  threatened.  But  not 
so.  There  was  no  passion,  no  spleen,  no 
politics.  It  was  the  instnmient  speaking. 
"If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery 
is  one  of  those  offenses  which  In  the  provi- 
dence of  God  must  need  come,  but  which 
having  continued  through  his  appointed 
time,  He  now  wills  to  remove  and  that  He 
gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible 
war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
o.Tense  came,  bhall  we  discern  therein  any 
departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which 
the  believers  In  a  Lving  God  alwa3rs  ascribe 
to  Him?"  What  humility  he  concluded. 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  In  the  right."  There  was 
that  word  again.  Firmness  in  the  right,  the 
antithesis  of  wrong. 

Consider  finally  Abraham  Lincoln's  last 
speech.  It  came  In  the  evening  of  April  11, 
1865,  at  the  White  Hotise  in  response  to  a 
serenade.  Lee  had  surrendered.  There  was 
jubilation  in  the  land.  Lincoln  took  the  oc- 
ca.'ion  to  speak  of  the  action  of  12,000  voters 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  who  had  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  return  to  the  Union.  Be- 
fore discussing  the  details  of  the  action 
tiken  by  Louisiana  and  his  obvious  incllna- 
t.on  to  accept  the  action,  even  though  de- 
f  jctlve  in  some  particulars,  he  said  to  the 
E.^renaders,  "In  the  midst  of  this,  however, 
He.  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  A  call  for  a  national  thanks- 
giving Is  being  prepared  and  will  be  duly 
promulgated." 


Four  days  later,  the  assassin's  bullet  ended 
all  that  was  mortal.  The  ages  embraced 
him.  The  Lord's  Instrument  had  consum- 
mated his  mission.  How  else  shall  one  ad- 
Judge  this  exalted  common  man? 


National  Printins  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  12. 1959 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
mayor  of  Chicago,  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard J.  Daley,  has  designated  the  7-day 
period  beginning  January  11  as  Printing 
Week  in  our  great  city. 

We  of  Chicago  are  not  only  grateful 
but  indeed  proud  that  our  city  is  the 
printing  center  of  the  Nation  and  the 
printing  industry  constitutes  one  of  our 
largest  industries  in  Chicago. 

While  this  Nation  from  time  to  time 
frequently  pays  tribute  to  the  various 
industries  of  America,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  development  of  printing  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  contrib- 
uting factors  in  the  development  of  our 
democratic  process  and  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, should  be  grateful  to  the  men  and 
women  occupied  in  this  highly  skilled 
trade  and  to  the  foresight  of  those  great 
Americans  who  have  helped  develop  this 
industry.  We,  as  a  nation,  proudly  pro- 
claim that  our  democratic  processes  have 
survived  because  our  people  are  the  best 
informed  people  in  the  world.  I  doubt 
there  will  be  any  dissenters  to  the  state- 
ment that,  without  the  phenomenal  de- 
velopment of  the  printing  industry  in 
this  country,  we,  too,  would  suffer  the 
intellectual  darkness  that  still  plagues  so 
much  of  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  my  city,  the  Chicago  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council,  with  its  execu- 
tive secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Coco,  has  done 
much  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  print- 
ing industry,  and  it  is  through  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  organizations  such  as  the 
council  that  this  Nation  has  been  able  to 
make  extraordinary  progress  in  improv- 
ing the  printing  industry. 

In  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  Chi- 
cagoans  who  loyally  serve  the  printing 
industry  daily  and  because  this  industry 
is  so  important  to  all  Americans,  I  have 
Introduced  the  following  resolution 
which  I  hope  will  receive  speedy  ap- 
proval: 

HJ.Res.  25 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  seven-day 
period  beginning  January  11,  1959,  as  Na- 
tional Printing  Week 

Whereas  the  printing  industry  has  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  advance- 
ment and  dissemination  of  science  and  cul- 
ture in  our  Nation  and  throughout  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  printing  Industry  in  Chicago 
ranks  highest  among  all  printing  centers  in 
production  volume;  and 

Whereas  the  printing  industry  in  Chicago 
■tirpasses  all  other  industries  in  the  number 
of   separate  manufacturing   establishments. 


number  of  employees,  and  amount  of  wages 
paid;   and 

VThereas,  through  the  printed  word  and  the 
growth  of  America's  printing  industry,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  composed  of  the  best  informed  people  of 
the  world;    and 

Whereas  January  17,  1959,  will  be  the  two 
hundred  &nA  fifty-third  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  father  of 
American  printing,  and  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 11  through  January  17,  1959,  will  be 
marked  by  appropriate  commemorative  cere- 
monies throughout  this  continent  in  public, 
private,  and  commercial  institutions,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  progress  of 
printing  and  allied  crafts:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  seven -day 
period  beginning  January  11,  1959,  and  end- 
ing at  the  close  of  January  17,  1959,  is  here- 
by designated  as  National  Printing  Week  In 
honor  of  the  printing  Industry  and  Its  con- 
tributions to  progress.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  urging  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  be  mindful  of  the 
Industrial,  educational,  cultvu-al,  and  spirit- 
ual contributions  which  the  art  of  printing 
has  made  and  is  making  to  the  life  and 
progress  of  mankind. 


Tax  Deduction  of  Expenses  for  Transpor- 
tation To  and  From  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOI7HI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  12. 1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  de- 
signed to  allow  a  deduction  for  income 
tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  disabled 
individual,  of  exp>enses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work. 

My  bill  would  allow  a  disabled  indi- 
vidual to  deduct  from  gross  income  in 
arriving  at  adjusted  gross  income  ex- 
penses up  to  $600  a  year  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work.  For  purposes  of 
this  provision,  the  term  "disabled  indi- 
vidual" is  defined  to  mean  an  individual 
who  has  lost  the  use  of  a  leg,  or  both 
legs,  or  of  both  arms,  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  unable  during  the  entire  tax- 
able year  to  use,  without  undue  hard- 
ship or  danger,  public  transportation  as 
a  means  of  traveling  to  and  from  work. 
In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
duction proposed  by  my  bill  would  be  a 
real  boon  to  those  disabled  citizens  who 
need  a  boost  to  help  themselves  to  be 
useful  and  productive  citizens. 

The  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  aUow  a  deduction  for  income  tax 
purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  disabled  Individ- 
ual, of  expenses  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  ad- 
ditional Itemized  deductions  for  Individuals) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  section  217  as 
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MCtion  218  and  by  Inserting   aXter  section 
216  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  217.  Transportation  of  disabled  in- 
dividual to  and  from  work. 

"(a)  General  ru;e:  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction,  expenses  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  transportation  to  and  from 
work  to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  do 
not  exceed  $600. 

"(b)  Disabled  Individual  defined.  For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  term  'disabled 
individual'  means  an  Individual  who  has  lost 
the  use  of  a  leg,  or  both  legs,  or  of  both 
arms,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  unable 
dxiring  the  entire  taxable  year  to  use.  with- 
out undue  hardship  or  danger,  a  streetcar. 
bus,  subway,  train,  or  similar  form  of  public 
transportation,  as  a  means  of  traveling  to 
And  from  work." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VII  is  amended  by  strikli.g  out 

"Sec.  217.     Cross  references." 
and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  217.  Transportation  of  disabled  in- 
dividual to  and  from  worlc. 

"Sec.  218.    Cross  references.  " 

(c)  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
jvisted  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (6)  the  roUowing  new 
paragraph : 

"(7)  Transportation  of  disabled  individ- 
uals: The  deduction  allowed  by  section 
217." 

Sic.  2.  Ths  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1955. 


iBtrtMiaction  of  Bill  To  Remove  Dual 
Employment  Limitatioii  in  Employment 
of  Retired  Officers  of  the  Uniformed 
Serrices  in  Civilian  Positions  in  the 
Federal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  12, 1959 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  January  7.  1959,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  701.  the  result  of 
which  will,  if  enacted,  make  available  to 
our  Government  highly  trained  and  loyal 
citizens  to  serve  our  coimtry  in  civilian 
positions  under  our  Federal  system.  I 
refer  to  the  opportunity  we  shall  then 
have  of  employing  some  retired  oflQcers 
of  the  uniformed  services  in  civilian  po- 
sitions in  our  Federal  services  who  are 
presently  barred  from  such  employment. 

Under  present  laws,  most  career  re- 
tired officers  of  our  uniformed  services 
are  entirely  barred  from  employment  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  civilian  po- 
sitions, while  many  others,  when  em- 
ployable, are  so  severely  restricted  In 
accepting  such  positions  as  to  render  It 
impossible  for  them  to  accept  such  em- 
ployment. Reference  is  made  to  the  so- 
called  Dual  Employment  Act  of  1894  (act 
of  July  31,  1894;  5  U.S.C.  62)  and  the 
restrictions  contained  In  the  Economy 


Act  of  1932  (sec.  212  of  the  act  of  June 
30.  1932;  5  U.S.C.  59(a) ) . 

Under  the  Dual  Employment  Act  of 
1894,  commissioned  officers  of  the  regular 
services  are  not  employable  by  the  Fed- 
eral Go\'emment  in  civilian  positions  if 
their  retired  pay  exceeds  $2,500  per  an- 
num, unless  retired  for  physical  disabil- 
ity or  elected  to  office  or  appointed 
thereto  by  the  President  with  Senate 
confirmation.  Thus,  almost  all  retired 
officers  of  the  regular  military  services 
are  barred  from  employment  by  our 
Govemr.aent,  if  they  have  not  been  re- 
tired for  physical  disability.  Under  this 
law.  they  may  not  even  waive  their  re- 
tired pfiy  to  thus  serve  their  coimtry 
since  the  statute  simply  bars  them  from 
any  civilian  employment  by  our  Gov- 
ernmen:.  Recently.  General  Quesada 
found  i".  necessary  to  resign  his  earned 
retired  statvLS  in  order  to  serve  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  an  ap- 
pointment which  did  not  require  Senate 
confirmation. 

V/hcr.  retired  officers  are  employable 
in  civilian  positions  under  the  Federal 
Government,  unless  they  have  been  re- 
tired for  physical  disability  as  the  result 
of  ccmbat  wounds  or  the  explosion  of 
an  instrumentality  of  war.  they  may  not, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  212  of  the 
Economy  Act  of  1932,  receive  a  total  com- 
pensation of  more  than  $10,000  per 
annum.  If  they  are  employable  and  the 
compensation  of  the  civilian  position  ex- 
ceeds $1 0.000  per  annum,  they  may  waive 
their  retired  pay  during  their  incum- 
bency in  the  civilian  position.  Those 
retired  for  combat  wounds  or  the  ex- 
plosion of  an  instrumentality  of  war 
may  keep  both  their  retired  pay  and 
the  pay  of  the  Federal  civilian  position. 
Prior  to  1932  all  retired  officers  who  were 
employnble  by  the  Federal  Government 
received  both  their  earned  retired  pay 
and  the  pay  of  the  civilian  office. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  re- 
strictive provisions  do  not  apply  to  re- 
tired members  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  our  armed  services.  For  many 
years,  under  appropriate  legislation,  it 
was  established  that  members  of  the  Re- 
serve components  of  our  Armed  Forces 
would  not  be  in  any  way  restricted  in 
their  civilian  pursuits,  including  em- 
ployment by  our  Government.  That 
provision  has  been  reenacted  and  made 
to  apply,  generally,  to  all  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  which  became 
effective  on  January  1,  1953.  Nowadays, 
we  have  career  retirement  for  reservists 
as  well  as  for  regulars.  In  addition,  re- 
serve officers  now  serve  on  long  periods 
of  active  duty.  It  is  entirely  appro- 
priate that  they  should  be  entirely  free 
from  restrictions  in  their  employment 
opportunities  like  other  citizens.  We 
should  have  comparable  legislation  ex- 
cluding retired  officers  of  the  Regular 
services  from  such  restrictions,  thus 
makini?  all  retired  officers  of  the  unl- 
formetl  services  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  civilian  employment  where 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  require 
such  employment.  Furthermore,  such 
officers  should  be  entitled  to  receive  both 
their  retired  pay,  which  they  have 
earned  In  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces   of  their  country,  and  whatever 


civilian  compensation  may  attach  to  any 
position  under  the  Federal  Government 
in  which  they  may  t>e  employed. 

The  present  situation  has  a  twofold 
detrimental  effect.  It  renders  impoesible 
employment  of  competent  and  available 
retired  officers,  highly  trained  and  expe- 
rienced in  Important  fields  of  Govern- 
ment activity,  at  a  time  when  their  serv- 
ice would  be  greatly  benencial  in  the 
defense  elTort.  It  also  deprives  these 
officers  of  the  opportunity  of  employment 
by  their  Government  in  civilian  positions 
to  which  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  eligible.  It  relegates  these 
loyal  military  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  position  of  second-class  citi- 
zenship. 

Retirement  laws,  applicable  to  the 
armed  services,  properly  provide  that 
some  officers  be  retired  from  the  top  of 
each  rank  each  year  and  for  enforced 
retirement  upon  the  attainment  of  cer- 
tain maximum  allowable  ages  in  each 
rank.  This  has  been  found  essential  to 
maintain  the  officer  personnel  of  the 
services  at  the  highest  possible  state  of 
proficiency,  lx>th  professionally  and  in 
physical  health.  It  does,  however,  result 
in  the  loss  of  service  to  the  Government 
of  substantial  numbers  of  highly  trained, 
loyal  and  efficient  officers  whose  services 
could  and  should  be  used  in  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Yet  far  from  plan- 
ning for  such  lise,  especially  in  these 
times  when  we  should  be  utilizing  our 
available  manpower  to  the  l>eat  advan- 
tage in  the  defense  effort  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  for  our  very  survival,  there 
exist  these  outmoded  and  restrictive 
dual  employment  and  dual  compensation 
laws,  which  should  be  amended  to  make 
this  potential  source  of  manpower  avail- 
able to  our  national  use.  In  this  respect, 
it  should  be  asked.  Do  our  international 
competitors  similarly  bar  themselves 
from  the  use  of  their  trained  military 
officers?  The  question  suggests  its  own 
answer. 

There  is  a  mounting  opinion,  among 
those  who  are  aware  of  this  situation, 
that  our  present  policy  is  wasteful  in 
manpower  and  wrong.  I  am  sure  that 
Members  of  the  House  will  wish  to  see 
the  existing  restrictions  against  the  em- 
ployment of  retired  career  commissioned 
officers  removed.  That  is  what  my  bill. 
if  enacted,  will  accomplish. 


Washin^on  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Monday.  January  12, 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OKD,  I  include  my  newsletter  for  January 
17.  1959: 

Washincton  RcroBT 

(By  Congressman  Baccs  Auisb.  FlfUk 

District.  TexM) 

Organisation  of  the  Houm  membanhip 
topp«d  the  week's  proceedings.    All  Memt>er« 


are  assigned  to  pennauant  oommitteea  which 
by  subject  consider  pending  legislation.  The 
iii'ijorlty  party  (Democrat.  283  Members)  and 
minority  party  (Republican,  153  Members) 
iii:mbershlp  ratios  are  decided  by  the  House 
leaders  so  that  tlie  majority  party  clearly 
controls  each  committee  numerically.  The 
committees  (alph;ibetlcally)  are:  Agricul- 
ture. Appropriations.  Armed  Services,  Bank- 
ia;;  and  Currency,  District  of  Columbia.  Edu- 
ction and  Labor,  Poreign  Affairs,  Oovern- 
m^nt  Operations,  House  Administration,  In- 
trlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  Interstate  and  Por- 
eljn  Commerce.  Judldary,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
Pablic  Works.  Rules,  Space,  Un-American 
Activities,  Vcteraris*  Affairs,  and  Ways  and 
M'ans. 

The  Ways  and  Meaivs  Committee  (IS 
Democrat,  iO  Republican  Umit)  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  fields  of  taxation,  trade  and 
tariffs,  and  social  security,  and  is  considered 
a  choice  committee.  On  the  Democrat  side 
this  committee  aiio  names  the  Democrats  to 
the  other  commltrees.  I  am  honored  indeed 
to  be  nominated  :o  this  important  commit- 
tee, although  I  shall  miss  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  with  Its  in- 
teresting transportation  problems,  and  where 
I  had  progrersed  to  the  eighth  sent. 

The  Chance  Voupht  Regulus  II  contract 
termination  pionipted  by  pre-Christmas  in- 
quiry of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  whether 
a  void  was  creat»-d  in  our  defense  pasture. 
The  answer  from  Vice  Admiral  Plrle  gave  two 
general  explanations:  (1)  "Regulus  II  mis- 
sions will  be  reassigned  to  crurler  heavy  at- 
tack aircraft"  (Un"i  this  a  backward  step?); 
and  (2)  "the  accelerated  Polaris  Is  scheduled 
to  become  operational  In  qu!\ntltles  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  R^^xilus  n  was 
originally  scheduled."  Surplclon  that  there 
may  Indeed  be  a  gap  or  void  of  many  months 
up  to  several  year;;  not  having  bsen  answered. 
I  have  asked  other  questions  of  Admiral 
Plrle  and  the  Sixretary  of  Defense.  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  no  mention  was  made  of 
econoralrln^  in  the  defense  budget  as  a  rea- 
son for  contract  termination. 

As  I  see  the  Cor.gressman's  it  Is  twofold 
(now  that  contra.:t  termination  has  focueed 
attention  to  defense  efforU  within  the  Fifth 
District  of  Texas  I.  First,  as  a  Federal  rep- 
resentative. It  Is  Important  that  I  take  my 
part  (representing  my  constituents)  in  help- 
ing to  provide  the  best  defense  for  the  money 
spent.  Second,  It  U  my  duty,  as  I  see  It. 
to  help  Inform  my  constltucnu  so  they  may 
better  undersUnrt  the  defense  problems,  and 
this  requires  IDefense  Department  explana- 
tion. partJ^larly  In  view  of  worker  layoffs 
and  the  pending  of  taxpayers'  money  on 
weapons.  A  temperate  but  conscientious 
effort  to  understand  Is  necessary,  not  com- 
placency or  blind  acccptanoe  of  the  military's 
decisions,  no  mstter  how  able  the  military 
men  making  the  decisions.  As  an  economy- 
minded  Mcmbsr  of  Congress  with  voting 
record  to  match  >.  assuming  that  economizing 
played  a  part  In  Regulus  II  termination)  I 
do  not  Intend  tliat  we  sacrllice  our  defense 
needs  unnecp.ssa--lly  while  we  blandly  spend 
more  on  social  programs.  I  shall  not  fall  to 
accept  my  rcsporislblllty  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  to  my  constiluents.  In  that 
spirit  I  Intend  U<  press  this  inquiry. 

An  additional  Judgeship  for  the  northern 
Judicial  district  is  sorely  needed  and  I  pre- 
scuud  a  bill  to  acoompUsh  this,  as  an  emer- 
Rcncy  and  excepUonal  case.  The  three 
Jxicigds  of  the  northern  dUUlct.  Judge  Whit- 
Aold  Davidson.  Judge  Joe  Bstee,  and  Judge 
Joe  Dooley.  avc-J-aged  812  new  elvU  cases 
d  rkttcd  in  fiscal  1»38  as  compared  to  the 
:  AUonwido  average  of  273.  Further.  Judge 
D.>04cyB  recent  accident,  a  broken  hip.  wUl 
remove  him  5  or  6  months.  Truly,  a  deeper- 
i«t«  situation.  It  la  my  hope  that  Coagreu 
w  111  consider  this  nonpolltlcaUy.  as  an  excep- 
tional case,  rather  than  get  Into  a  wrangle 
imd  delaying  action  over  who  will  appoint 


the  46  Judges  needed  acroea  the  land — a  Re- 
publican or  Democrat  President. 

Operation  atxillUon  of  the  Un-Am«4can 
Activities  Committee  spearheaded  by  Jamxs 
RooBEVxLT  and  other  avowed  liberals  may 
have  been  stalled  by  the  valiant  and  factual 
work  of  Chain»m  Wax-tiss  and  Committee 
Members  SrHiain.  Jacksom,  and  Dotix.  It 
seems  that  a  gigantic  effort  has  been  planned 
to  discredit  this  committee  of  Congress  and 
J.  Bdgar  Hoover.  You  would  think  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  a  patriotic  American 
movement  rather  than  a  dedicated  effort  to 
overtlirow  our  Government  and  enslave  our 
people.  This  also  brings  to  mind  the  gala 
reception  for  Mlkoyan,  a  leader  In  this 
worldwide  oonsplracy  whose  chief  target  is 
the  United  States.  Why  should  anything 
beyond  the  barest  diplomatic  protocol  ar- 
rangements be  accorded  him? 

A  l)alanced  budget,  the  spending  of  no 
more  by  the  Federal  Government  than  we 
take  In.  shall  be  my  continued  Interest  as  it 
has  for  the  last  4«year6.  For  the  sake  of 
everyone,  the  dollar  must  not  be  cheapened. 
The  President  promises  to  point  the  way  In 
his  budget  message.  Let's  all  get  behind 
this  effort. 

Januast  17,  1959. 


Dr.  Felix  J.  Underwood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  TIIS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  12, 1959 

Mr.  sr^ITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Dr.  Felix  J.  Underwood,  who 
contributed  more  to  Mississippi  than  any 
other  Mississippian  during  my  lifetime, 
passed  away  on  Friday.  January  9.  Al- 
though Dr.  Underwood  had  oflBcially  re- 
tired last  June  as  head  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Board  of  Health,  he  was  still  hard 
at  work  in  his  ofiBce  when  death  came 
so  suddenly. 

Dr.  Underwood  left  private  practice  to 
enter  the  public  health  service  in  1917. 

I  can  never  care  for  more  Uian  2,000  or 
3,000  people  as  a  private  physician — 

He  said. 

As  a  public  health  physician  I  can  care 
for  millions. 

Dr.  Underwood's  o^^ti  career  proved 
this  to  be  literally  true.  It  was  a  popu- 
lar saying  in  Mississippi  that  he  had 
saved  a  million  lives.  During  his  ad- 
ministration deaths  from  malaria  were 
cut  from  nearly  1.000  annually  to  less 
than  1  per  decade.  Maternal  deaths 
were  reduced  from  7  for  each  1,000 
live  births  to  slightly  more  than  1. 
Tuberculosis  deaths  dropped  from  4.000 
a  year  to  rare  cases.  Venereal  disease  is 
down  93  percent. 

Dr.  Underwood  received  the  LAska 
Foundation  Public  Health  Service  Award 
and  many  other  tributes  for  his  great 
work  In  the  health  l^elG.  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  by  the  fact  that  In  the 
year  of  his  retirement  the  editors  of 
my  SUte  voted  him  the  man  of  the  year 
in  lilaslasippl  for  1968. 

Under  unantmous  consent,  I  would  like 
to  Include  as  part  of  the  Rkcoro,  first  «ai 
excerpt    from   my    book   "The   Yaaoo 


River,"  which  describes  some  of  Dr. 
Underwood's  wcxt.  in  the  Mtwrissippi 
Delta,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Clarks- 
dale  Press  Register  and  from  the  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Appeal: 

BxcxBFTS  Faoic  "Ths  Yaioo  Siv^" 
(By  Hon.  Fkakk  X.  Smith  at  Mlsstasippl) 

A  few  farsighted  indlvlduaJs  began  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  homes  from  moe- 
quitoes  after  the  Gorgas  discoveries  became 
known,  but  relatively  little  was  accomplished 
that  was  not  already  foreordained  in  the  in- 
terest of  personal  comfort — protection  from 
the  bite  of  the  mosquito,  not  its  conse- 
quences. The  first  real  attack  on  malaria 
made  in  the  delta  came  only  after  1920. 
when  a  young  man  from  the  hills  came  down 
to  Jackson  to  become  director  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Department  of  Public  Health.  Felix  J. 
Underwood  and  the  miracles  he  has  accom- 
plished on  a  threadbare  budget  are  some- 
thing of  a  legend  in  American  public  health 
services,  but  there  is  no  better  record  than 
his  attack  on  malaria  In  the  delta.  His  first 
Job  was  to  persuade  the  counties  to  set  up 
proper  public  health  departments  as  a  means 
of  spreading  health  education  and  preventive 
practices.  The  people  had  to  be  taught  that 
the  mosquito  bite  brought  malaria  and  that 
the  mosquito  could  be  controlled  by  elinU- 
nating  his  breeding  areas.  The  1920's  were 
a  period  when  Federal  Government  agencies 
were  a  long  way  from  the  idea  of  major 
health  expenditures  in  Mississippi;  Dr. 
Underwood  had  to  get  his  pump-priming 
money  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Dr.  Underwood  was  convinced  that  most 
malarial  transmissions  were  made  by  night- 
bltlng  mosquitoes.  Homes  could  be  screened 
to  keep  the  mosquito  away  from  sleeping  vic- 
tims. More  than  Just  telling  about  this,  the 
State  board  of  health  established  screen -door 
factories  at  strategic  points  In  the  delta. 
Strong  screen  doors  were  made  to  fit  tenant 
houses  and  furnished  at  cost  to  plantation 
owners  who  would  agrer'to  screen  the  cabin 
windows,  which  could  bfe  done  by  merely 
tacking  screen  wire  across  the  window 
casings. 

During  much  of  the  early  period  of  the 
delta's  history,  many  of  the  largest  life  in- 
surance companies  in  the  country  came  into 
the  area  only  for  investment  purposes.  Farm 
mortgages  produced  a  good  income,  and 
eventually  financing  of  farm  operations  be- 
came part  of  the  overall  insurance  invest- 
ment program.  Some  of  these  same  life 
Insurance  companies  would  not  write  policies 
on  delta  citizens  because  of  the  high  malaria 
mortality  and  other  adverse  health  condi- 
tions. In  the  late  1920'b  the  State  board  of 
health  submitted  the  first  survey  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  malaria  control  pro- 
gram, and  the  Insurance  companies  decided 
they  could  take  the  risk  on  deltans.  Today 
all  special  area  rate  discriminations  have 
been  eliminated. 

The  depression  knocked  out  Dr.  Under- 
wood's screen  funds,  as  well  as  his  cooperat- 
ing planters,  but  the  depression-bom  VI^PA 
offered  him  a  chance  for  an  even  more  ex- 
tensive program.  For  7  years,  beginning  in 
1935.  a  malaria  control  program  emphasizing 
elimination  of  mosquito  breeding  places  was 
in  operation,  with  approximately  1.000  WPA 
workers  assigned  to  tlie  project  in  the  Tazoo- 
delta  area. 

WPA  ended  with  World  War  n,  b\it  the 
war-borne  development  of  DITT  as  an  anti- 
malarial insecticide  brought  dividends  to 
the  delta.  A  Federal  malaria  control  pro- 
gram was  carried  on  6  year*  after  the  war. 
Dr.  Underwood  allotted  aU  d  Misalaalppl's 
share  of  this  procram  for  the  mass  uee  of 
DDT  ss  a  residual  spray  In  the  interior  of 
•ubetandard  homes  in  the  delta.  The  Fed- 
eral program  has  been  ended,  but  many 
delta  oounUee  and  cities  today  eUll  mrry 
on  a  limited  spraying  program  in  some 
fashion,  with  generally  popular  rcsultt. 
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The  residual  spray  program,  like  most  of 
the  other  malarial  control  measures,  had 
very  Important  secondary  benefits.  The 
spray  killed  flies  and  other  pests  Just  as  It 
killed  mosquitoes.  In  one  county  the  Infant 
death  rate  dropped  64  percent,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  practical  elimination  of  dys- 
entery and  other  Intestinal  disorders. 

Cold  figures  best  tell  the  story  of  the  anti- 
malarial campaign  which  the  Mississippi 
State  Board  of  Health  has  led.  In  1920  there 
were  65,271  reported  cases  of  malaria  In  17 
delta  counties,  with  death  resulting  In  477 
cases.  In  1951,  In  the  same  counties,  with 
much  better  reporting  facilities,  there  were 
only  nine  cases  of  malaria,  with  no  deaths. 

The  delta  feels  sure  that  it  has  licked 
malaria,  but  Dr.  Underwood  is  still  on  the 
alert.  Malaria  Is  still  endemic  In  the  area, 
and  there  Is  always  the  chance  of  more  ag- 
gressive forms  of  It  being  brought  In  by 
returning  troops.  The  development  of  rice 
planting  Is  going  to  offer  opportunities  for 
Increased  mosquito  breeding.  Dr.  Under- 
wood and  his  board  of  health  wUl  be  watch- 
ing. 

[Prom  the  Clarksdale  (Mls«.)  Presa  Register, 

Jan.   10.   1959) 
Da.  Fixix  J.  Underwood 

The  death  late  yesterday  of  Dr.  Pellx  J. 
Underwood,  75-year-old  "retired"  executive 
officer  of  the  Mississippi  State  Board  of 
Health,  took  from  the  scene  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant. 

Dr.  Underwood's  entire  life  stands  as  an 
enduring  monument — a  credit  to  the  man. 
to  ht8  profession,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
State  he  dearly  loved  and  served  with  an  un- 
selfish devotion. 

We  u»e  the  term  "retired"  In  quotes  to 
describe  him,  because  for  a  man  like  Dr. 
Underwood  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
retirement  as  long  as  there  were  battles  to 
be  fought  in  man's  never-ending  struggle 
with  disease  and  death.  The  only  kind  of 
retirement  possible  for  hlra  came  yesterday 
when  he  died  suddenly  while  hard  at  work 
in  an  office  which  he  no  longer  officially 
held. 

For  10  years  after  graduating  in  medicine 
In  1908  Dr.  Underwood  practiced  at  Aberdeen, 
Miss.,  growing  dissatisfied  with  private  prac- 
tice because  he  could  "never  care  for  more 
than  a  few  thousand  people."  So  he  Joined 
the  State  health  board  in  1917,  becoming  ex- 
ecutive head  7  years  later  at  a  time  when 
mass  killers  and  cripplers  like  typhoid, 
malaria,  dysentery,  pellagra,  Infantile  pa- 
ralysis, and  other  mass  infectious  diseases 
still  stalked  Mississippi  like  the  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

Under  his  leadership  In  public  health 
maternal  deaths  were  reduced  from  7  to  1 
In  every  thousand  births.  Where  malaria 
once  claimed  a  thousand  lives  a  year,  there 
Is  now  scarcely  more  than  one  case  every 
decade.  Swamps  were  drained  and  people 
educated  to  screening  and  sanitation  under 
his  guidance.  Working  with  the  late,  great 
Dr.  Henry  Boswell  he  played  his  part  in  de- 
veloping the  sanitarium,  and  tuberculosis  no 
longer  claims  4,000  Misslsslpplans  every 
year.  Venereal  disease  has  been  reduced  95 
percent  In  the  past  30  years,  and  pellagra, 
typhoid,  and  infectious  dysentery  are  al- 
most unknown  to  this  generation. 

Much  recognition  but  little  material  re- 
ward came  to  Dr.  Underwood.  He  passed  up 
many  opportunities  to  improve  his  own  posi- 
tion In  order  to  fight  the  good  fight  for  the 
general  health  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

Just  last  month  E>r.  Underwood  was  prop- 
erly honored  as  man  of  the  year  In  Missis- 
sippi for  1958,  and  next  week  he  was  to  re- 
ceive one  of  the  first  annual  awards  for 
distinguished  service  to  the  State,  presented 
by  the  First  Federal  of  Jackson  Foundation 
and  administered  by  the  University  of 
I.I.^sitsippl. 


Any  recognition  extended  to  Dr.  Felix  J. 
Underwood,  the  man  who  saved  a  million 
lives,  was  more  tlian  deserved. 

[From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal] 
Dr.  Fjxix  J.  Undcrwood 

On  the  roster  of  those  who  have  rendered 
Invaluable  service  to  the  people  of  Mississippi 
in  particular  and  the  Nation  in  general  the 
name  of  Dr.  Felix  J.  Underwood  will  stand 
very  high.  When  he  retired,  last  June,  as 
executive  officer  of  the  State  board  of  health 
he  had  held  that  post  for  34  years  and  had 
won  the  right  to  be  called  the  man  who 
saved  a  million'  lives. 

Dr.  Underwood  had  battled  unceasingly 
against  ailments  such  as  typhoid,  malaria, 
and  diphtheria  until  their  ravages  among  the 
people  of  Missl5.sippi  had  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  He  was  of  great  aid  to  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  Boawell  in  developing  Mississippi's 
hlglily  elfective  campaign  against  tubercu- 
losis. In  fact,  anything  that  affected  the 
public  health  was  liis  concern  so  that  he  be- 
came outstanding  in  that  field. 

In  addition  to  his  immediate  duties,  Dr. 
Underwood  worked  with  professional  organi- 
zations and  had  been  president  of  S'ate.  re- 
gional, and  national  Bssf)clatlon.«i.  He  was 
physician  to  a  nation,  that  is  to  Fay. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  United  Press  Inter- 
n.itional  newspaper,  radio,  and  television  edi- 
tors liad  named  Dr.  Underwood  Mississippi's 
man  of  the  year  for  1958  last  month.  He  had 
alsro  been  selected  to  receive  the  University 
of  MiGSls.'^lpprs  "Missy"  Award  for  Distln- 
guiEhcd  Service 

Dr.  Underwood  .so  employed  his  talents  and 
encr^'ics  that  hi?  left  the  world  a  far  better 
place  than  it  would  have  been  without  him, 
and  the  fact  is  an  epitaph  among  the  finest. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Hale  Boggt,  of  Louisiana, 
at  Constitution  Day  Ceremony 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISI.ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Jariuary  12, 1959 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followinp  Constitution 
Day  speech  I  made  before  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  New  Orleans,  La., 
September  17, 1958: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  this 
Constitution  Dfty  ceremony  here  In  the  coun- 
cil chambers  of  our  city  hall.  I  congratulate 
all  of  the  wonderful  civic,  patriotic,  and  fra- 
ternal organizations  who  have  made  this  oc- 
casion possible  I  am  pleased,  if  you  will 
pardon  a  personal  reference,  to  be  numbered 
among  the  members  of  quite  a  few  of  the 
sponsoring  organizations  here  today. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  meeting  here  at  the 
seat  of  local  government.  The  very  essence 
of  our  Constitution  is  in  Its  recognition  of 
the  various  areas  of  sovereignty,  and  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  encouraged  most  under 
that  system  is  local  government  because  It  is 
closest  to  the  people  and  thus  has  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  their  problems,  needs,  and 
difficulties.  We  have  seen  too  many  efforts 
made  by  too  many  people,  especially  during 
the  last  50  years,  to  chip  away  local  authority 
and  to  move  it  to  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  the  great  American 
television  networks  made  Its  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  blustering  present-day  leader  In 


the  Kremlin.  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Utilizing 
this  opportunity,  he  had  much  to  say. 
Among  other  things,  he  told  the  American 
people  that  our  grandchildren  would  live  in 
«  Socialist  society.  SoclallEra  to  him,  of 
course,  meaning  Russian  communism.  He 
bt.sed  this  prediction  on  his  assertion  that 
this  Russian  communism  represented  prog- 
ress and  that  our  system  represented  reaction 
and  the  lack  of  progress.  This  prediction  of 
the  loss  of  liberty  for  all  Americans  will  not 
come  to  pafs,  unless  we  forget  the  lessons  of 
history  and  unless  we  fall  to  understand  the 
overall  struggle  in  which  we  are  now  In- 
volved. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  premise  Is 
false  Is,  of  cour.^e  to  repeat  the  obvious.  In 
my  judgment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  the  men  who  drafted  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  oiu-  Bill  of  Rights  were  divinely  in- 
spired because  they  confected  a  system  of 
government  with  precise  checks  and  bal- 
ances; of  division  of  authority  between  Siata 
and  Federal  sovereignties,  and  between  the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial 
branch  In  the  Federal  structure  which  was 
not  only  to  t)ecome  the  model  for  all  demo- 
cratic peoples  throughout  the  world,  but  was 
also  the  most  revolutionary  system  of  gov- 
ernment ever  Invented. 

The  Communist  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Khruphchev's  system.  Is  pure  reac- 
tion. The  Russian  revolution  simply  substl- 
tuted  one  form  of  serfdom  for  another. 
Some  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  read  the  book 
entitled  "The  New  Cla.w,"  written  by  Mllo- 
van  Djllas,  the  Yugoslav  Communist  who  U 
now  in  prison.  Tliere  he  points  out  the  ris» 
of  a  vicious  new  class  system  under  com' 
munlsm.  The  American  Revolution,  on  Itat 
other  hand,  actually  gave  people  the  oppit* 
tunity  to  strive  and  to  work  in  an  atoMW* 
phere  of  maximum  security  and  freedom  and 
without  the  stuUifying  Impedimenta  of  the 
class-rlddcn  societies  of  Europe,  or  the 
henvyhanded  interference  of  a  ruthless  cen- 
tral government.  j^^ 

This  essential  freedom,  made  poaslbl*  |S^ 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  Amerleftn 
Constitution,  accounts  for  the  greatness  of 
America.  But  to  fall  to  recognize  the 
dangers  we  face  would  be  Inviting  destruc- 
tion. 

And,  frankly,  my  friends,  the  thing  that 
worries  me  about  Mr.  Khrushchev's  challenge 
Is  that  we.  like  many  people  who  have  pre- 
ceded us,  may  be  becoming  too  self-centered, 
too  self-satisfied,  too  complacent.  As  wrong 
as  the  Communist  Idea  has  been,  they  have 
nevertheless  succeeded  In  obtaining  dedi- 
cated people  to  work  for  that  wrong  Idea. 
BT'lleve  me.  we  need  more  dedicated  people. 

The  Idea  that  nations  are  permanent,  that 
they  cannot  be  vanquished.  Is  one  which  has 
never  been  proved  In  history.  What  hap- 
pened to  Rome  and  Greece  Is  well  recorded 
in  ancient  hl.'^tory,  and,  in  more  recent  time, 
wc  have  seen  the  end  of  empires  dominated 
at  one  time  or  another  by  the  Dutch,  the 
Spanish,  the  British,  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Japanese. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  today  as  If  by  some 
omnipotent  magic,  the  stage  of  the  world 
has  been  stripped  of  all  but  two  titanic 
actors;  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves.  It 
is  nf^alnst  this  background  that  we  must 
ponder  the  future  and  take  stock  of  our 
weaknesses  as  well  as  our  strength.  And.  be- 
lieve me,  we  do  have  many  weaknesses.  Some 
of  them  all  of  us  are  aware  of. 

In  a  sense.  I  believe  that  most  of  us  are 
infiuenccd  by  what  might  be  called  the  In- 
stallment plan  mentality.  This  mentality 
dictates  that  you  yourself  never  have  to  do 
anything  for  yourself,  provided  you  make 
a  small  downpayment  and  pay  the  rest  on 
easy  terms,  stretching  Into  a  vague  but  al- 
ways rosy  future. 

Or,  put  another  way,  we  are  the  victims  of 
what  Is  called  the  eusy  way.     We  see  this 
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every  day  all  about  us.  Turn  on  your  tele- 
vision set.  Like  as  not,  you  wlU  see  an  ad 
of  a  housewife  in  a  kitchen  holding  a  greasy 
sKlllet  that  within  a  second  or  two,  and  with- 
out any  exertion  on  ker  part — merely  through 
the  application  of  some  miracle  cleaner — 
t.:e  skillet  Is  brand  new  and  shines  like  the 
Lun.  This  easy-do-. t  phUoeophy  Is  applied 
to  everything. 

Other  advertisements  tell  young  men  and 
wDmen  that  they  tan  acquire  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  college  education  If  they  but  buy 
a  set  of  books  (on  the  Installment  plan) 
and  look  at  them  a  few  minutes  every  day; 
that  you  really  don't  have  to  work  bard  to 
get  an  education. 

In  other  words,  there  is  always  some 
shortcut. 

Unfortunately,  wt  have  translated  this  so- 
called  easy  way  Into  our  national  thinking 
and  into  our  forel;jn  policy.  We  want  an 
e.isy  Defense  Eitabllshment,  one  that  does 
not  require  too  many  dollars,  or  too  many 
hours  of  training,  or  too  much  research,  or 
loo  much  study  and  experimentation,  or  too 
much  time,  or  too  many  yoting  men. 

We  seem  also  to  suffer  from  an  obsession 
of  being  In  a  huiry.  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy,  we  seem  to  think  that  we 
can  get  each  Job  done  like  constructing  a 
building  and  Uien  turn  to  some  other  proj- 
ect. The  Idea  of  patient,  time-consuming 
negotiations  seems  to  elude  us  completely. 
On  the  other  hard,  our  anUgonlaU  un- 
fortunately seem  to  understand  time.  To 
give  you  but  one  example: 

During  the  Firs*.  World  War  when  the 
Germans  had  defeated  czarlst  Russia,  and 
Lenin  had  begun  tte  Russian  revolution,  the 
Germans  through  the  Treaties  of  Bucharest 
and  Brest -LI to  vsk.  practically  dismembered 
Russia,  so  great  were  their  seizures  of  former 
Russian,  Polish,  and  Finnish  territory.  Be- 
cause of  this  many  Russians  wanted  to  re- 
sume war  with  the  Germans.  But  Lenin 
forbade  It.  "Let  tlie  Germans  have  it,"  he 
said  quietly,  "one  day  we'll  get  It  aU  back." 
If  time  Is  of  the  essence  to  us,  it  Is  not 
necessarily  of  the  essence  to  our  antagonists. 
If  we  like  to  set  target  dates  and  keep  them 
at  whatever  cost  In  diplomacy,  our  antago- 
nists are  unconcerned  with  them.  And,  I 
might  add,  neither  Is  destiny  concerned 
with  target  dates. 

We  are  In  a  marathon  contest  with  people 
to  whom  the  maiathon  distance  Is  con- 
genial. We  must,  therefore,  learn  to  con- 
tain ourselves  lest  we  become  exhausted  be- 
fore the  race  Is  half  run.  We  must  revise 
our  attitudes  towaid  time.  We  must  think 
less  of  target  datet;  and  more  of  the  long- 
range  goal.  We  must  find  ways  to  be  pa- 
tient. All  of  this  is  difficult.  But  It  Is  not 
written  In  the  stars  that  our  Uves  should 
be  easy  or  that  we  should  always  live  with 
our  way  uncontested  by  others. 

Let's  note  another  of  our  traits.  When 
we  are  facing  a  concrete  objective,  such  as 
fighting  a  war.  we  bring  to  the  struggle 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  victory.  But 
once  the  objective  Is  achieved,  once  the  war 
Is  over,  and  other  qualities  must  come  Into 
play  In  order  to  w'.n  and  to  keep  the  peace, 
we  falter. 

Once  the  war  Is  over  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  winning  and  keeping  the  peace  are 
patience,  tact,  conciliation,  compromise,  and 
above  everything  else — tenacity.  Here  we 
fall  short.  After  the  First  World  War  these 
qualities  did  not  assert  themselves  among 
us  and  so  there  was  set  in  motion  the  train 
of  events  that  led  to  the  Second  World  War. 
But  scarcely  had  the  guns  of  the  Second 
World  War  stopped  firing  when,  despite  all 
our  telk  about  sticking  it  out,  we  did  not 
even  hastily  demotiiUae.  We  hysterically  dis- 
banded the  mightiest  fighting  force  men  had 
ever  known.  Wi;  abandoned  or  shoved 
Into  the  sea  bUUons  of  dollars'  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment.  And  in  doing  all  this  we 
not  only  left  vacuums  that  others  rushed  in 


to  fill,  we  also  presented  to  the  world  the 
disquieting  and  reveaUng  spectacle  of  a  peo- 
ple who  knew  how  to  do  a  Job  but  did  not 
know  how  to  complete  a  task. 

If  these  are  our  attltvides.  are  they  likely 
to  fill  others  whom  we  must  have  as  friends 
and  allies,  with  confidence  In  our  leadership? 
The  easy  way.  unfortunately,  has  even  been 
translated  Into  otir  educational  system.  We 
have  found  ourselves  falling  back  In  training 
scientists  and  technicians,  engineers,  and 
physicists.  We  realize  now  that  there  Is  no 
easy  way  to  get  these  people,  that  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  hard  work,  hard  study,  and 
long  hoiu-s. 

Unfortunately,  somehow  or  other,  we  have 
even  failed  to  translate  the  picture  of  America 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  nation  has  ever 
been  more  generous  and  asked  for  less  in 
return.  During  this  century  we  have  fought 
two  tremendous  wars  and  not  only  have  we 
not  acquired  1  inch  of  territory  as  a  result 
thereof,  but  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
to  rehabilitate  our  former  enemies.  We  have 
encouraged  the  new  nations  In  their  struegles 
for  self-expression  and  self-determination  all 
over  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  new  flag  flies 
under  the  sun  today  that  In  some  way  does 
not  owe  at  least  part  of  Its  liberty  to  the 
great  American  Revolution  with  its  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  its  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
Its  Constitution.  And  yet,  we  are  unfortu- 
nately being  portrayed  to  the  world  as  a  Na- 
tion of  complacent  people  interested  only  In 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  greater 
comforts. 

In  the  Middle  East,  for  example,  the  whole 
concept  of  freedom  and  liberty  Is  the  result 
of  our  people — our  engineers,  our  business- 
men, our  missionaries,  otu-  American  uni- 
versity m  Beirut.  The  great  progress  made 
there  against  poverty  and  disease  Is  largely 
the  result  of  our  work.  And  yet.  today  in 
that  area  of  the  world,  we  are  pictured  as 
greedy  and  grasping.  Interested  only  In  ex- 
ploiting the  oil  riches  and  totiilly  uncon- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  record  of  American  largess  and  of  con- 
cern for  other  peoples  is  a  long  and  a  mag- 
nificent and  a  glorious  one.  There  are  coun- 
tries in  the  world  where  millions  of  people 
have  been  saved  from  pestilence  by  the  work 
of  our  Government  and  by  the  work  of  pri- 
vate American  Institutions. 

In  Thailand,  for  instance,  the  dread  ma- 
laria has  almost  been  eliminated,  and  in 
Colombia  the  frightful  and  painful  disease 
of  yaws  has  been  wli)ed  out  In  a  few  years. 
The  same  applies  In  countless  areas.  And 
yet,  we  have  demonstrations  against  our 
Vice  President  and  other  public  officials  In 
some  of  these  countries.  This  means,  as  I 
see  It,  my  friends,  that  we  are  failing  dis- 
mally to  portray  America  as  It  really  Is  to 
other  peoples  of  the  world — to  give  the  real 
picture  of  life  on  our  farms,  In  our  towns, 
and  in  our  cities,  and  how  we  as  Americans 
do  more  to  help  one  another  in  everyday 
life  than  probably  any  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

But  you  see,  the  battle  for  the  minds  of 
men  is  every  bit  as  Important  as  the  military 
struggle  and  In  this  arena  as  in  others,  there 
is  no  easy  answer,  no  quick  solution. 

I  was  amazed  and  astonished  by  the  recent 
polls  conducted  by  Dr.  Gallup  which  Indi- 
cated that  in  the  opinion  of  most  Americans 
it  Is  thought  that  the  average  return  on  the 
average  corporate  Investment  runs  20  to  30 
percent.  Even  more  astonishing  were  svu-veys 
conducted  outside  of  the  United  States 
which  showed  people  In  Montevideo  saying 
that  the  average  investment  yielded  60  per- 
cent and  people  in  Western  Europe  using  fig- 
ures as  high  as  47  percent.  This  demon- 
strates that  American  business.  In  general, 
has  a  real  Job  of  public  relations  to  do! 

Certainly,  this  is  the  result  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  line  that  free  enterprise  means 
tremendotis  profits  for  a  few  people  without 
passing  on  a  fair  share  of  earnings  to  the 


workers.  This  nonsense  must  be  counter- 
acted with  the  truth,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  throughout  the  world. 

What  are  the  cures?  Well,  as  the  saying 
goes,  the  following  are  for  sure: 

We  must  adoi)t  a  longrun  view  of  world 
affairs.     The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift. 

We  must  accept  struggle  and  peril  as  part 
of  our  dally  portion. 

Wc  must  possess  ourselves  in  patience. 

All  this  may  require  a  substantial  trans- 
formation In  our  temperament.  We  are  Im- 
patient. But  otir  potential  enemy  Is  end- 
lessly patient.  Many  of  his  ambitions  of  to- 
day were  his  ambitions  400  years  ago. 

The  price  of  freedom  has  always  been 
high.  It  was  high  at  Valley  Forge  and 
L-rxington.  It  was  high  at  the  Marne  In 
1914.  It  was  high  In  France  In  1944.  But 
the   price  of  defeat  Is  death   and  slavery. 

If  the  price  of  freedom  is  eating  hoecake 
and  molasses,  I  am  for  that. 

If  its  price  is  hoecake  and  branch  water, 
I  am  for  that. 

We  must  elect  to  be  wise  or  foolish;  to 
vacillate  or  persevere,  to  survive  or  perish. 

Finally,  we  must  have  a  genuine  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  American  liberty 
and  freedom;  we  must  as  individuals  dispel 
by  word  and  example,  wherever  we  go,  the 
c'.ever  Communist  propaganda  directed  de- 
liberately against  us;  and  we  must  realize 
that  ovir  society  will  not  survive  unless  we 
win  It  so;  that  our  Constitution  as  great  as 
It  Is  will  only  survive  as  long  as  the  people 
are  dedicated  to  Its  principles. 
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Tax  Credit  for  Edocation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOWIAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssorru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  12. 1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  30-percent  credit  against 
the  individual  income  tax  for  amounts 
paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  increa.sed  financial  burden  is  a 
major  barrier  to  the  student's  education. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  many 
parents  to  reappraise  their  financial 
ability  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  child's  edu- 
cation, so  that  more  children  can  avail 
themselves  of  our  country's  rich  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

The  basic  features  of  my  bill  which  I 
believe  to  be  sound  in  terms  of  fairness 
to  the  taxpayer  and  of  service  to  the 
national  interest  are  the  following: 

First.  The  bill  would  apply  only  to 
higher  education— that  above  the  12th 
grade — including  colleges,  graduate 
schools,  professional  schools,  junior  col- 
leges, technical  institutes,  teachers* 
summer  courses,  and  the  like. 

Second.  The  payments  involved  would 
be  only  those  made  to  educational  in- 
stitutions which  meet  the  tests  for  spe- 
cial tax  treatment  under  the  present 
income-tax  laws. 

Third.  In  order  to  eliminate  any  pos- 
sible feeling  that  the  biU  would  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  taxpayers  in  high- 
er brackets,  it  would  provide  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  student  fees  would  be  taken 
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as  a  tax  credit  on  the  tax  bill.  There- 
by the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
approximately  the  same  as  if  the  student 
fees  were  made  deductible,  but  the  relief 
to  all  taxpayers  would  be  the  same  re- 
gardless of  their  tax  bracket. 

Fourth.  A  ceiling  of  $450  for  each  stu- 
dent would  be  placed  on  the  amount  of 
the  tax  credit.  This  would  mean  that 
that  portion  of  any  tuition  above  $1,500 
per  year  would  not  result  in  any  further 
tax  credit.  It  would  be  hoped  that  this 
ceiling  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
tuition  charges  for  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional education  as  well  as  for  that  at 
the  college  level. 

Fifth.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
occasion  for  limiting  the  taxpayer  en- 
titled to  receive  the  tax  credit  to  any 
particular  relationships  with  the  student. 
The  neighbor  or  employer  of  a  promising 
but  financially  poor  boy  or  girl  frequently 
proposes  to  pay  his  or  her  tuition  to  make 
higher  education  possible,  provided  the 
tax  payment  can  be  made  deductible,  but 
this  is  difficult  under  present  laws.  It 
would  be  expected  that  the  tax  credit 
plan  would  bring  out  more  funds  in  the 
nature  of  scholarships  to  those  unrelated 
to  the  taxpayer  but  in  whom  the  tax- 
payer has  some  philanthropic  interest. 
Sixth.  No  tax  credit  would  be  allowed 
on  amounts  for  tuition  and  fees  supplied 
in  the  form  of  scholarships,  fellowships, 
or  grants  from  sources  other  than  the 
taxpayer  himself.  It  would  be  assumed 
that  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  would 
be  the  first  charge  against  such  a 
scholarship,  fellowship,  or  grant. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  such  a  tax  credit 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  more  efficient  use  of 
private  and  public  institutions.  The  re- 
sult would  be  encouragement  of  broad 
distribution  of  student  enrollment  in  all 
types  of  institutions,  an  objective  which 
has  always  been  considered  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  and  which  is  of  even 
greater  importance  in  the  current  emer- 
gency situation. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  30  percent  credit  against 
the  Individual  Income  tax  tor  amounts 
paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain  public 
and  private  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  39.  Tuition  and  fees  paid  by  Individuals 
to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"(a)  General  rvile:  There  shall  be  allowed 
to  an  individual,  as  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  svibtltle  for  the  taxable  year, 
an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
by  such  Individual  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  as  tuition  or  fees  for  the  education 
of  such  Individual  or  of  any  other  Individual 
at  a  level  above  the   twelfth  grade. 

"(b)   Limitations. 

"(1)  Individual  receiving  education  must 
be  full-time  student:  Amounts  paid  for  the 
edu?.ition  of  any  Individual  which  (but  for 
this  paragraph)  would  be  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count only  if  such  individual  is  a  student  (as 
defined  In  section  151(e)  (4)  for  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins. 
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"(2)  Adjustment  for  scholarships  and  cer- 
tain allowances:  In  the  case  of  any  Individ- 
ual who  for  any  period  receives — 

"(A)  any  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  H7(a)(l)) 
which,  under  section  117.  Is  not  Includible 
In  gross  Income,  or 

"(B)  any  education  and  training  allow- 
ance under  part  IV  of  tlUe  II  of  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952, 
any  amount  paid  for  tuition  or  fees  for  such 
period  which  (but  for  this  paras^raph)  would 
be  taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  aggregate  of  such  tuition  and 
fees  charged  such  individual  for  such  period 
e.xcecds  the  sum  of  (1)  an  amount  equal  to 
all  the  scholarships  and  fellowship  grants 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  received  by 
such  individual  for  such  period,  plus  (11)  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  all  the  allow- 
ances described  in  subparagraph  (B)  received 
by  such  Individual  for  such  period. 

"(3)  Maximum  taken  into  account: 
Amounts  paid  during  any  calendar  year  with 
respect  to  the  education  of  an  individual 
which  (but  for  this  paragraph)  would  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  do  not  exceed  $1,500.  The 
Srcretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  paragraph  In  cases  where 
two  or  more  taxpayers  pay  amounts  with 
respect  to  the  education  of  the  same  indl- 
vlciml. 

■•(4)  credit  not  to  cause  refund  of  tax: 
The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  sections 
33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit),  34  (re- 
latin-?  to  credit  for  dividends  received  by  In- 
dividuals), 35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest),  and  37  (relating  to  retire- 
ment Income) . 

"(c)  Institution  of  higher  education  de- 
fined: For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'in.stitutlon  of  higher  education'  means  only 
an  educational  institution — 

•■(1)  which  normally  maintains  a  regular 
faculty  and  curriculum  and  normally  has  a 
regularly  organized  body  of  students  In  at- 
tendance at  the  place  where  Us  educational 
activities  are  carried  on: 

•■(2)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade;  and 

"(3)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  are  deductible  under  section   170." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IV 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

"Sec  39.  Tuition  and  fees  paid  by  Individ- 
uals to  Institutions  of  higher 
education." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1957. 


Do  We  Need  an  Overteai  Trade  Monopoly 
in  Order  To  Compete  With  the  Soviet 
State  Trading  Apparatus  in  Critical 
Sectors  of  the  World  Market? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  12. 1959 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  visit  of  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan 
to  our  country  to  promote  trade  between 


the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S  R.  will 
have  served  a  useful  purpose  if  it  causes 
us  to  greatly  strengthen  our  own  trad- 
ing policies. 

During  the  week  of  December  1.  1958, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Pol- 
icy of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  took  a  look  at  the  Russian 
trade    monopoly    when    experU    from 
seven  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
testified  regarding  it.     It  became  clear, 
after  hearing  these  witnesses,  that  while 
our  Government  recopnizes  the  inher- 
ent danger  to  our  way  of  life  from  the 
Russian  trade  offensive,  it  has  no  policy 
to  meet  or  equal  it.     The  United  States 
is  not  alone  in  lacking  such  a  policy. 
The  Finnish  Government  collapsed  re- 
cently,  a    victim   of    Russian   economic 
pressure.     Brave   little   Finland,   which 
foujiht  the  Russian  miUtary  jsupgernaut 
almost  to  a  standstill  only  20  years  a:;o. 
collapsed   like   a   hou.se   of   cards   when 
Russia  refused  to  trade  with  th?  Finns. 
About  the  same  time  the  Government 
of  Iceland  resit^'ncd  because  of  economic 
dimculties   and   the   Communists   were 
conspicuously    active    in    bringing    this 
about  too. 

John  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
international  division  of  Charles  Pfizer  L 
Co.,  Inc.,  told  500  members  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Association  at 
a  meeting  in  New  York's  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  that — 

The  enemy  has  devised  new  technique* 
and  Is  launching  a  major  offensive  on  • 
worldwide  basis,  while  we  are  still  In  the 
perilous  position  of  preparing  only  for  a 
.shooting  war  that  may  never  come.  Recent 
Russian  International  trade  disruptions  In 
aluminum,  tin.  and  other  commodltieB  are  as 
much  a  sign  of  w:ir  as  the  shooting  In  Qu?- 
moy  and  the  political  maneuvering  In  Berlin. 
The  Soviet  bloc  clearly  demonstrated  that  It 
will  dump,  that  It  will  sell  under  cost  for 
political  purposes,  that  it  will  use  Inflation 
as  ft  political  weapon,  and  that  It  will  extend 
long-term.  low-Interest  loans. 

Mr.  Powers  and  other  able  observers 
conclude  that  Russia  is  winning  over  the 
economically  underdeveloped,  politically 
neutral  countries  by  linking  their  aspira- 
tions to  Russian  goods  and  technology. 

We  can  only  hope  that  as  other  coun- 
tries come  face  to  face  with  econon 
realities  similar  to  those  which  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Governments  of  Pin- 
land  and  Iceland  that  they  will  take  a 
second  look  at  the  well-filled  Christmas 
stockings  offered  by  the  Russian  Santa 
Claus.  Uncle  Sam  has  given  away  over 
$60  billion  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  This  has  not  succeeded  in  endearing 
him  to  other  nations  who  prefer  trade  to 
aid.  With  a  fraction  of  what  we  have 
spent  Russia  is  beine  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful by  a  trade  oITensive  in  which  aid, 
as  we  know  it,  has  at  best  but  an  insig- 
nificant role.  Somehow  aid  has  been 
easier  for  us  and  we  have  chosen  the 
easy  way.  Our  best  interest  in  the  long 
run  demands  more  trade  and  le.ss  aid. 
This  is  a  task  for  all  of  us  to  get  going  on, 
bu.siness.  President  Ei.senhower,  and  the 
Congress.  The  National  Planning  As.so- 
ciation,  with  the  aid  of  a  Rockefeller 
grant,  and  the  Bu.siness  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  Federal  Government's  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  are  each  making 
painstaking  studies  of  how  we  In  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  can 
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meet  and  master  the  Russian  trade  offen- 
sive.    It  Is  not  a  minute  too  soon. 

According  to  a  press  report  by  James 
Reston — New  York  Times.  December  2. 
1958 — the  administration  has  been  dis- 
cussing quietly  for  the  past  6  months  the 
advisability  of  establishing  an  overseas 
trade  monopoly  to  compete  with  the 
Soviet  state  trading  apparatus  in  critical 
sectors  of  the  world  market. 

The  current  groptog  for  some  line  of 
action  by  which  to  counter  the  Soviet 
thrusts  in  selected  markets  must  be 
viewed  against  the  broad  setting  of  re- 
cent commercial  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  aggressive  tactics  employed  by 
its  trade  monopoly  as  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

I.    KECENT   TACTICS  OF   THE   SOVHT  T«ADE 
MONOPOLY 

Within  the  past  2  or  3  years  the  So- 
viet trading  apparatus  has  attracted 
worldwide  attention  by  a  series  of  acts 
tending  to  draw  several  smaller  coun- 
tries into  its  own  commercial  orbit  and 
to  undermine  the  competitive  position  of 
a  number  of  other  trading  nations. 
Some  of  the  tactics  used  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
through  the  medium  of  its  tr5»de  monop- 
oly, may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
A.  Buying  up  of  pressing  surpluses 

First.  During  1958-57  it  moved  to  re- 
lieve Burma  of  its  rice  surpluses  by  buy- 
ing at  the  rate  of  114,000  metric  tons  a 
year. 

Second.  In  Iceland,  it  has  made  heavy 
purchases  of  flsh  in  the  past  2  years, 
at  the  rate  of  45,000  tons  per  annum. 

Third.  Large-scale  procurement  of 
cotton  and  rice  was  ordered  in  Egypt: 
60.000  tor^s  yearly  of  the  former  and 
70,000  tons  of  the  latter. 

Fourth.  In  Uruguay  and  Argentina, 
the  U.S.S.R.  recently  appeared  as  a  new. 
and  reportedly  welcome,  buyer  of  wool, 
taking  four  to  five  thousand  tons  a  year 
from  each  country. 

Note.  While  the  above  commodities 
are  of  the  type  usually  imported  into  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  significance  of  the  recent 
pattern  of  procurement  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  trade  monopoly  has 
been  able  to  shift  its  buying  from 
Western-oriented  suppliers — Australia. 
Iran.  South  Africa.  Norway— to  more 
promising  markets.  Such  shifts,  more- 
over, can  be  made  by  the  trade  monopoly 
without  regard  to  the  usual  commercial 
terms:  price,  quality,  cost  of  transport, 
et  cetera.  It  is  known,  furthermore, 
that  some  of  these  Imported  products 
were  later  reexported  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
other  countries  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 


B.  Preempting  market*  of  target  countries 

In  a  nimiber  of  selected  markets,  the 
Soviet  trade  monopoly  has  been  pressing 
its  mitlal  advantage  to  the  point  of  es- 
tablishing its  commercial  dominance. 

First.  In  Afghanistan,  for  example,  it 
has  succeeded  in  preempting  a  growing 
share  of  that  country's  total  trade — now 
over  30  i>ercent. 

Second.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  also  extend- 
ed its  political  leverage  into  Finland  by 
way  of  raising  its  purchases  to  about  20 
percent  of  that  country's  total  exports. 

Third.  In  Egypt,  Russia  has  recently 
stepped  up  its  purchases  to  a  point  where 
they  now  account  for  over  20  percent  of 
all  Egyptian  exports. 


Fourth.  Similarly,  the  Soviet  trade 
monopoly  now  takes  22  percent  of  Ice- 
land's total  export  trade. 

By  way  of  getting  these  countries  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  Soviet  commercial 
orbit,  the  trade  monopoly  is  conducting 
an  aggressive  export  campaign.  As  a 
result,  the  position  of  the  established 
western  exporters  to  these  markets  is 
being  seriously  undermined  by  Soviet 
sales  of  similar  goods  at  cutrate  prices. 
A  number  of  such  target  markets  are 
now  supplied  by  the  U.S.S.R..  for  the  first 
time,  with  trucks,  autos,  tractors,  bull- 
dozers, scrapers,  cranes,  machine  tools, 
and  oil  equipment. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
available  trade  reports,  when  the  Soviet 
Government  decides  to  introduce  a  par- 
ticular line  of  machinery  into  an  under- 
developed country,  say  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  regular  Western  supplier  to 
that  market  finds  It  impossible  to  com- 
pete. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note,  for  example. 
In  this  connection,  that  the  Yugoslav 
Government  reported  in  late  November 
1958,  that  it  was  under  severe  pressure 
in  the  Middle  East  from  the  Soviet  trade 
agents  who  "with  uneconomic  prices  and 
other  means  are  trying  to  push  us  out 
of  the  Arab  market"— New  York  Times. 
November  30,  1958. 

C.  Making  inroads  into  Western  commodity 
markets 

Agents  of  the  Soviet  trade  monopoly 
have  also  stepped  up  their  activities  on 
a  number  of  world  commodity  markets. 
The  pressure  to- increase  Soviet  sales  has 
been  concentrated  especially  on  petro- 
leum products  and  nonferrous  metals — 
tin,  aluminum,  nickel,  and  zinc.  The 
effect  in  such  cases  has  been  to  depress 
prices  and  to  cut  the  export  earnings  of 
several  small  producer  nations — for  ex- 
ample. Bolivia,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia,  in 
the  case  of  tin. 

These  practices  have  been  character- 
ized by  Prime  Minister  Dlefenbaker  of 
Canada  as  "warfare  in  the  market- 
place, "  designed  to  vmdermine  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  free  world.  In 
this  type  of  operation,  said  the  Prime 
Minister,  "the  profits  are  measured  not 
in  the  ledgers  of  commerce,  but  by  the 
numbers  of  souls  who  trade  their  security 
and  survival  as  freemen  in  the  future  for 
a  temporary  material  advantage  of  the 
present"— New  York  Times,  November  5, 

1958.  „    ^    . 

Specifically,  Canada  has  been  affected 
by  Soviet  incursions  into  sensitive  mar- 
kets for  several  of  its  export  commodities 
such  as,  among  others,  platinum,  nickel, 
aluminum,  soybean  oil  and  meal. 
D.  Promoting  the  positive  features  of  state 
trading 

In  its  approach  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  the  Soviet  trade  monopoly  plays 
up  a  number  of  features  In  its  state  trad- 
ing system  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
economic  Interest  of  these  covmtries. 
The  following  features  are  stressed: 

First.  The  state  trading  agencies  of 
the  U.S.SJl.  do  not  require  hard  curren- 
cies for  their  exports.  The  purchase  of 
Soviet  goods  can  always  be  arranged  on 
a  barter  basis,  with  the  buying  nation 
paying  in  goods  rather  than  in  cur- 
rency. 


Second.  Soviet  machinery  Is  made 
available  on  the  Installment  basis  over 
periods  as  long  as  5  years. 

Third.  Trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  is  par- 
ticularly stable,  because  It  Is  usually  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  bilateral  trade 
agreements  that  are  renewed  from  year 
to  year.  Such  agreements  Include  spe- 
cific lists  of  goods  to  b6  supplied  by  each 
side  in  the  course  of  the  year.  More- 
over, in  the  Interest  of  stability,  the 
US.S.R.  often  suggests  3-  and  5-year 
agreements.  Such  formal  lists  have 
their  special  appeal  to  countries  where 
governments  are  heavily  Involved  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  trade. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  trade  monopoly 
also  recommends  itself  as  a  stabilizing 
Influence  on  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
exported  by  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
As  a  token  of  Its  good  Intentions,  it  of- 
fers to  sign  purchase  contracts  at  prices 
fixed  to  run  over  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

n.    THE  EBCORD  OF  THE  SOVIET  TKAOB  MONOPOLT 

The  conduct  of  foreign  commerce  on  a 
monopoly  basis  has  enabled  the  U.S.S.R., 
over   the   years,   to   utilize   trade   as  a 
weapon  for  the  attainment  of  political 
objectives.    Viewed  from  the  other  end, 
however,  namely,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  nations  trading  with  the  U.S.SJI.. 
the  record  of  the  Soviet  trading  system 
has  been  on  the  whole  rather  unsatis- 
factory.   Its   very   utility   for   political 
pressure  has  made  the  trade  monopoly  a 
rather  poor  medium  for  the  conduct  of 
normal  trade  relations.  More  often  than 
not  it  has  prevented  the  development  of 
a  climate  of  mutual  trust  and  simplified 
procedures.     The  experienced  trader  In 
the  free  world  has  always  known  that 
only  the  politically  motivated   deal   is 
closed  promptly.    By  contrast,  ordinary 
commercial  transactions  are  inordinate- 
ly time  consuming,  being  accompanied 
by  excessive  formalities  and  long  periods 

of  indecision. 

While  we  need  not  here  submit  a  full 
list  of  the  UablUties  of  the  Soviet  trading 
monopoly,  it  may  be  useful,  in  the  in- 
terest of  perspective,  to  recall  a  few  of  the 
basic  negative  features  of  the  Communist 
system  of  state  trading  as  identified  In  a 
recent  paper  by  a  distinguished  Western 
economist  read  before  an  East-West  eco- 
nomic conference  held  in  Rome  in  March 
1958: * 

1.  The  individual  state-trading  country  of 
the  Communist  bloc  does  not  usually  aim  at 
enlarging  its  International  trade  as  such,  but 
rather  seeks  to  establish  Its  other  objectives 
and  to  make  vise  of  trade  as  a  temporary  con- 
venience that  may  assist  in  carrying  out  some 
general  policy  objectives  of  the  state. 

2.  Supplies  placed  on  the  market  by  a  state- 
dominated  economy  tend  to  be  marginal 
rather  than  the  result  of  a  line  of  continued 
production  intended  for  the  market.  In  the 
main,  commodity  trade  Is  consciously  used  as 
a  device  for  counteracting  the  mlsUkes  of 
the  planning  mechanism  and  for  compensat- 
ing for  the  failures  of  the  domestic  plant  to 
meet  the  goals  set  by  the  planners. 

3  Because  trade  in  a  state-managed  econ- 
omy serves  chiefly  as  a  corrective  to  the  plan- 
ning mechanism,  it  tends  to  be  discontinu- 
ous      Hence,    trade   which   requires   for    Ita 


5-- 


» "Trade  Between  Countries  With  Different 
Economic  and  Social  Systems,"  byA^  K. 
Calmcrosa  (Glasgow  University)  UNESCO, 
SS  COOP,  EC,  7  Paris,  Feb.  17,  1958. 
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moat  effective  operation  a  substantial 
specialised  Investment  over  a  long  period  of 
time  Is  discouraged.  Trade  tends  to  gravi- 
tate to:  (a)  Bulk  commodities  where  added 
amounts  can  be  easily  absorbed  by  an  already 
existing  market;  (b)  large  units  of  equip- 
ment in  whlcb  sporadic  transactions  are 
normal. 

4.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  trade 
with  countries  employing  a  monopoly  sys- 
tem Is  the  ever-present  risk  of  Interruption 
In  active  contact  that  comes  with  each  shift 
In  the  political  orientation  of  the  regime. 
Constant  shifts  of  executive  oCacials  and  of 
formal  Jurisdictions  prevents  maintaining 
long-term  contact  with  the  same  Individual 
or  department.  The  central  management  of 
the  economy,  furthermore,  leads  to  sudden 
changes  of  Interest,  to  the  launching  of  cam- 
paigns for  dealing  with  an  unexpected  or  un- 
hedged surplus  or  shortage. 

In  short,  practical  experience  with 
state  trading  over  the  past  40  years  has 
not  evolved  the  institution  into  an  effec- 
tive instrument  for  the  normal,  profit- 
motivated,  and  recurrent  exchange  of 
goods.  What  has  attracted  the  Com- 
munist governments  to  this  system,  to  be 
sure,  is  the  very  fact  that  it  lends  itself 
readily  and  pliably  to  manipulation  by 
the  political  authority  without  the  need 
to  serve  public  notice,  that  is.  by  action 
taken  through  purely  administrative 
channels.  It  can  be  used  as  a  medium 
for  rewarding  friends  and  punishing 
enemies. 

Even  so,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  instances  of  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  monopoly  in  the  world  mar- 
ket have  to  be  viewed  as  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  the  functioning 
of  the  state  trading  apparatus.  These 
are  the  instances  in  which  a  higher 
ranking  authority  bypasses  the  clogged 
channels  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade.  True,  both  agencies  in  question 
act  in  behalf  of  the  same  government, 
and  both  are  free  of  any  restraint  in 
regard  to  cost.  The  fact  remains  that 
most  of  the  spectacular  commercial  deals 
that  have  recently  attracted  6ur  atten- 
tion have  involved  the  shorlrcircuiting 
of  the  normal  state  trading' machinery 
in  the  interest  of  a  clear  ^oi^fical  ad- 
vantage. f>      V 

m.    POSSIBI.C    DETINSIVS    MEA8^tI(S 

At  the  present  juncture  in  interna- 
tional relations,  the  United  States  may 
legitimately  consider  the  adoption  of 
certain  measures  to  enable  it  to  defend 
the  national  commercial  interest  in 
parts  of  the  non-Communist  world. 
There  are  two  types  of  situations  in 
which  the  U.S.  Government  could  con- 
ceivably intervene  to  prevent  the  erosion 
of  legitimate  commercial  rights: 

One.  in  which  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  by  the  Soviet  trade  monopoly  on  an 
individual  market  in  the  form  of  uneco- 
nomic prices,  or  similar  unfair  practices, 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  from  that 
market  established  United  States  sellers. 
The  'presumption  in  favor  of  action  in 
such  cases  would  be  that  the  price  cut- 
ting Is  only  a  temporary  device  employed 
by  the  trade  monopoly  to  achieve  the 
desired  result.  For  the  long  term,  even 
the  Soviet  trade  monopoly  is  under  or- 
ders to  sell  at  the  highest  obtainable 
price. 

Two,  in  which  the  purchasing  power 


United  States  goods  Is  frozen  In  the  form 
of  commodity  surpluses  that  cannot  be 
easily  marketed  to  their  normal  nation- 
customers  without  the  use  of  credit. 
Here  the  United  States  would  be  acting 
as  an  intermediary  to  keep  trade  flow- 
ing through  ready  channels,  reduce  the 
opportunity  for  Soviet  pressure,  and  at 
the  same  time  help  vmfreeze  potential 
cash  resources  for  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
goods. 

To  cope  with  situations  of  this  sort,  It 
may  be  advisable  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  following  instrumentali- 
ties: 

First.  An  antidumping  fund  to  en- 
able American  exporters  to  withstand 
Soviet  attempts  to  expel  them  from  es- 
tablished markets  by  the  device  of  price 
cutting.  Traders  in  this  position  may  be 
regarded  as  victims  of  a  planned  Soviet 
political  maneuver  against  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  rather  than  against 
them  as  individuals. 

Second.  A  U.S.  commercial  corpora- 
tion to  undertake  commodity  transaction 
with  foreign  countries  which  involve 
barter,  credit,  three-way  transactions 
and  other  exchanges  having  a  clear  na- 
tional economic  or  political  objective 
that  could  not  be  pursued  by  a  profit- 
motivated  business  firm. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  according  to  the 
press.  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis 
disclosed  before  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  that  he  planned  to 
reintroduce  a  bill  in  the  next  Congress 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  U.S.  trading 
corporation.  It  would  grant  financial 
assistance  to  American  industries  faced 
with  unfair  competition  from  the  Soviet 
Union— New  York  Times,  November  6, 
1958. 

IV.    THE  NEED  rOR  PEaSPICTIVI 

It  would  be  shortsighted,  however,  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  should  establish  a  trading  monop- 
oly of  its  own  to  combat  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to 
recommend  state  trading  to  combat 
state  trading.  This  is  one  case  where 
fighting  fire  with  fire  could  be  disastrous. 

The  present  foreign  trade  pohcy  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  Inaugurated  in 
the  1930's  as  an  antidepresslon  measure, 
has  become  too  passive  to  offer  an  effec- 
tive response  to  the  Soviet  trade  threat. 
The  present  need  is  for  a  more  vigorous 
foreign  trade  policy,  one  which,  instead 
of  confining  itself  to  the  multilateral  re- 
duction of  trade  barriers,  would  bring 
about  a  maximization  of  Imports  and 
exports  by  the  countries  of  the  non- 
Communist  world.  Such  a  policy,  one 
that  would  be  geared  to  the  very  real 
strategic  needs  of  the  United  States, 
could  be  evolved  only  after  a  searching 
reexamination  of  our  present  and  fu- 
ture international  economic  position  with 
particular  reference  to  the  economic 
strategy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

BRIEF  STATEMENT  ON  THE  BXTLK-PURCHASE 
PROGRAM  or  THE  BBmSH  GOVERNMENT 

The  British  Government  does  not  have 
a  monopoly  of  foreign  trade.  During  and 
after  World  War  II,  Great  Britain  has 
engaged  in  a  form  of  state  trading 
through  the  use  of  what  are  known  as 


needed  by  some  friendly  countries  for     bulk-purchase    contracts.      These    con- 


tracts, or  bilateral  agreements,  conclud- 
ed between  the  British  Government  and 
other  governments,  quasi-governmental 
bodies  or  private  groups  were  concerned 
with  the  volume,  the  types,  and  the  terma 
of  exportation  and  importation  of  spe- 
cific goods  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Such  contracts  provided  that  Britain 
would  buy  a  fraction  or  a  specified  quan- 
tity of  the  exportable  surpluses  of  the 
commodity  produced  in  a  given  country. 
The  price  of  the  commodity  was  usually 
subject  to  revision  up  to  a  definite  max- 
imum at  certain  stated  inten-als.  A 
program  of  bulk  purchase  was  contin- 
ued after  World  War  II  because  it  was 
evident  that  food  and  other  commodities 
would  have  to  be  rationed  for  a  period 
of  years  and  the  Labor  Party  leaders  felt 
that  the  retention  of  central  purchase 
would  give  the  most  effective  control  of 
distribution  of  supplies  within  the  coun- 
try. 

The   bulk-purchase    contracts   served 

several  purposes:  First,  they  served  to 
steer  trade  from  the  dollar  area  to  the 
sterling  area  and  to  soft-currency  areas; 
second,  they  tended  to  assure  a  fairly 
constant  flow  of  imports  at  relatively 
favorable  prices;  since  the  contracts 
were  ordinarily  for  a  period  of  years  they 
tended  to  promote  price  stability.  They 
provided  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
to  British  producers  or  Investors  since 
such  contracts  directed  trade  toward 
those  British  dominions  or  territories 
In  which  British  capital  was  invested. 

Usually  the  bulk-purchase  contracts 
specified  the  exchanne  of  an  array  of 
goods  from  Britain  for  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs  of  equivalent  value. 
Postwar  contracts  were  for  longer  dura- 
tion extending — in  most  cases — from  3 
to  15  years. 

Over  40  separate  contracts  were  nego- 
tiated covering  trade  with  other  Com- 
monwealth countries  and  possessions 
and  with  countries  in  Latin  America, 
Eastern  and  Western  Eurojjc,  and  Asia. 
About  one-half  of  all  British  imports 
were  covered  by  such  agreements  up  to 
1950.. 

The  Conservative  election  victory  in 
1950  resulted  in  a  policy  of  honoring  ex- 
isting bulk-purchase  contracts,  but  of 
negotiating  no  new  ones. 

State  trading  existed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  after  World  War  n.  but  it  co- 
existed with  private  trading  and  was  not 
a  monopoly.  In  recent  years,  the  vol- 
ume of  state  trading  has  declined. 

I  include  here  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Hon.  Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  and 
a  letter  from  Harold  Boeschensteln, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  World 
Economic  Practices.  Business  Advisory 
Council.  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  is  currently  engaged  in  a  study, 
at  the  request  of  President  Eisenhower, 
of  how  we  can  meet  the  Russian  trade 
threat  effectively. 

I  also  include  an  article  by  James 
Reston.  of  the  New  York  Times,  of  De- 
cember 2,  1958.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  the  development  of  this  Information 
I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Leon  M. 
Herman,  specialist  in  Soviet  economics, 
Howard  8.  Piquet,  senior  specialist  in  in- 
ternational trade,  and  Elden  E.  Billings, 
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analyst  in  International  finance  of  the 
Library  of  Congress: 

Under  Secretary  or  Statk. 

roR  Economic  Attairs. 
Washington,  December  IS,  I95t. 
Hon.  Frank  Thompson.  Jr.. 
JJouic  of  Representatives. 

Df.ar  Mr.  Thompson:  Many  thanlu  for 
F.Midiiig  me  a  copy  of  your  statement  of 
D?cember  18  on  the  Soviet  economic  offen- 
s.ve.  I  certainly  agree  with  your  thought 
t  lat  this  Is  a  matter  which  demands  our 
fill!  attention. 

As  you  have  pointed  out.  the  situation 
With  respect  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries is  especially  urgent.  Our  best  estimate 
Is  that  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  has  extended 
credits  of  almost  $2.6  billion  to  these  areas 
since  1954.  More  than  90  percent  of  this 
amount  has  gone  to  seven  countries. 

As  of  p>osslble  interest,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  my  recent  speech  before  the  Ameri- 
can M.inagement  Association,  which  deals 
with  the  subject  of  Soviet  foreign  economic 
policy. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DOTTCLAS   Dn.LON. 

Owehs-Cornino  Fiberolar  Corp., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  18, 195*. 
H')n   Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  I  appre- 
ciate receiving  the  copy  of  your  recent  re- 
lease on  the  Slno-Sovlet  economic  offensive 
and  concur  that  there  Is  nothing  more  vital 
to  our  Nation  than  the  manner  in  which 
we  lace  up  to  this. 

As  you  may  know.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee,  referred  to  In  your  release, 
created  by  the  Business  Advisory  Council 
at  the  behest  of  the  Government.  Inas- 
much as  the  work  of  the  committee  Is  not 
finished.  I  know  you  will  understand  why  I 
should  not  comment  at  this  time  other  than 
to  R-ay  that  such  vigorous  concern  as  yours 
Is  clearly  needeti  among  men  In  your  posi- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  BoKSCHZNsmN. 


[From  the  New  Tork  Times  of  Dec.  2,  1958] 
Trade    Polict    Quandart — Sovrrr    Economic 

Drive  Begins  Division  in  Administration 

ON  Countermovxs 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  December  1. — The  annual 
battle  over  the  Nation's  foreign  economic 
policy  started  today  with  the  administration 
more  divided  thiin  ever  over  how  to  deal  with 
the  Communist  world's  economic  offensive. 


When  experts  from  seven  Federal  agencies 

finished  testifying  this  afternoon  before  a 
House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  the 
challenge  of  Conununist  trade  policy,  Chair- 
man H\LK  Boggs.  of  Louisiana,  remarked: 
"They  all  recognize  the  danger  but  have  no 
policy  equal  to  It." 

In  the  last  few  days  several  Isolated  inci- 
dents have  Illustrated  the  nature  of  the 
danger  they  were  discussing: 

Last  week  It  was  disclosed  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  concluded  an  agreement  to 
sell  J13,500,000  worth  of  benzene  to  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  at  a  price  equivalent  to  24  to 
25  cents  a  gallon.  The  current  price  In  the 
United  States  Is  31  cents  a  gallon. 

Colncidentally,  Augusto  Frederico  Schmidt, 
head  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  to  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  economic  conference  In  Washing- 
ton, announced  that  his  country  was  in- 
creasing Its  exports  to  the  Communist  na- 
tions. The  British  Commonwealth  and  the 
European  Common  Market  nations,  he  ob- 
served, were  'gradually  closing  their  doors 
to  our  production,"  and  the  United  States 
was  not  able  to  absorb  Brazil's  losses  in  those 
markets. 

Premier  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev,  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  in  his  latest  maneuver  to  influ- 
ence the  political  future  of  Berlin  and  Ger- 
many, held  cut  once  more  the  promise  of  a 
vast  market  for  German  products  In  the 
whole  of  the  Communist  world. 

A  high  official  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, discussing  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
Communist  offensive,  commented  this  after- 
noon: 

"It  is  politically  Impossible  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss In  public  the  radical  changes  we  shall 
have  to  make  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
Soviet  economic  offensive. 

A  political  instrument 
"They  control  all  of  their  foreign  trade. 
They  can  use  it  as  a  political  instrument  re- 
gardless of  cost.  They  can  take  locses  to 
drive  competition  out  of  a  given  market 
precisely  as  large  producers  once  were  able 
to  do  to  eliminate  small  competitors  In  this 
country. 

"We  have  been  discussing  quietly  Inside 
our  own  G  Dvcrnment  for  6  months  the  need 
to  e.'^tabllsh  an  overseas  trade  monopoly  to 
compete  with  the  Soviet  monopoly  on  equal 
terms,  but  this  is  so  foreign  to  our  normal 
way  of  doing  business  that  we  dare  not 
mention  It  In  public," 

What  th*}  public  hearings  before  Chairman 
Boccs'  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
demonstrated  today  was  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  Just  as  divided  on  less  radical 
policies  than  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  for 
the  sale  of  U.S.  products  overseas. 


Henry  Kearns,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, predicted  that  the  administration 
would  ask  the  next  Congress  to  approve  tr.x 
concessions  to  encourage  increased  private 
Investment  abroad. 

DIVISION     IN    DEPARTMkNT 

It  is  known,  however,  that  some  of  Mr. 
Kearns"  superiors  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment are  opposed  to  dealing  wUh  the  prob- 
lem through  tax  concessions,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  chief  tax  expert,  Dan  T. 
Smith,  refused  to  go  along  with  M-  Kearns' 
prediction  that  the  administration  would 
ask  for  tax  concessions. 

The  division  within  the  administration 
on  this  subject  reflects  the  conflict  between 
those  who  have  been  stating  the  Nations 
foreign  pxjllcy  objectives  and  those  who  have 
to  tend  the  Nation's  Treasury. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Interna- 
tional CDoperation  Administration,  con- 
cerned with  the  dangers  of  Conununist  eco- 
nomic subversion,  are  prepared  for  a  radical 
revision  of  US.  foreign  economic  policy  to 
meet  what  they  regard  as  a  radical  attempt 
by  the  Communist  nations  to  upset  the  whole 
pattern  of  foreign  trade. 

The  Treasury  Department,  however,  faced 
with  a  $12  bUllon  deficit  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  tends  to  oppose  any  new  programs 
that  might  reduce  revenue  and  create  a 
double  standard  of  taxation. 

To  minimize  this  dilemma,  the  adminis- 
tration is  now  studying  the  pocfiblUty  of  re- 
ducing military  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  and  Increasing  economic  aid. 

It  Is  also  discussing  with  Britain  and  the 
so-called  Common  Market  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  ways  and  means  of  preventing 
the  Common  Market  countries  from  dis- 
criminating against  trade  with  counUles 
outside  the  Common  Market. 

More  than  1  kely  a  compromise  will  be 
reached  on  this  latter  point  under  which  the 
Common  Market  countries  will  agree  not  to 
raise  tariffs  against  the  United  SUtee.  Brit- 
ain. Switzerland,  and  other  nations  for  a 
period  of  18  months.  But  this  again  Is  re- 
garded here  as  merely  a  postponement  of 
the  problem. 

The  main  point  under  discussion  here  Is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Com- 
munist countries  are  concerting  their  for- 
eign trade  policies  for  political  purposes, 
while  the  administration  and  the  other  free 
governments  of  the  West  are  divided  over 
how  to  deal  with  a  wholly  new  situation. 

Chairman  Boccs  was  not  hopeful  tonight 
that  his  hearings  would  find  a  way  out  of 
this  problem,  but  he  planned  to  carry  them 
on  in  order  to  make  clear  what  the  problem 
was. 


SENATE 

Wkdnesd.w,  Janiary  14,  1059 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  oil  ered  the  following  prayer : 

God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  taught  us 
that  in  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall 
be  our  strength:  In  the  confusions  of 
these  times,  so  full  of  turmoil,  help  us 
to  keep  inviolate  a  little  shrine  of  peace 
within,  an  altar  of  contrition,  where  the 
world's  angry  voices  die,  and  where  Thou 
alone  art  real. 

So  in  this  hallowed  moment  we  turn 
to  Thee  for  refuge  from  the  noise  and 
Kurry  of  the  world  without,  and  from 
the  tyranny  of  feverish  moods  and  selfish 
motives  within. 

May  we  fear  only  to  be  disloyal  to  the 
tcot  we  know,  to  betray  those  who  love 


and  trust  us,  and  to  disappoint  Thy  ex- 
pectations concerning  us. 

In  a  world  where  we  see  the  fearful 
penalties  of  our  foolish  human  separa- 
tions and  contentions,  dedicate  us  in  this 
anguished  generation  as  builders  of 
bridges  across  all  the  dividing  gulfs  which 
mar  and  rend  this  embattled  earth.  We 
ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  January  12,  1959,  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   States   submitting 


nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO 
PROMOTE  PEACE  AND  STABILITY 
IN  MIDDLE  EAST — MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  43) 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  follcw.r.s  mrssage 
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from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  third 
report  to  the  Congress  covering  activities 
through  June  30.  1958,  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  the  joint  resolution 
to  promote  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  report  supplements 
the  first  and  second  reports  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  on  July  31,  1957.  and 
March  5,  1958. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  September  9, 1958. 


To  thi  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
802(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  Eleventh  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  covering  housing  activities  for 
the  calendar  year  1957. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House.  October  31,  1958. 


the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour,  it  be 
in  order  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
amendments  relating  to  the  standing 
committees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     With- 
out  objection,   it   is  so   ordered. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  bu.sine?s.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     CONSIDERATION     OF 
AMENDMENTS        RELATING        TO 
STArJDING  COMMITTEES 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 

Slaths  of  ivdtrrnhrti  prof/ratiis  in  Tuna 

KI.OUI)    I'KKVKN  I  I(i\ 


STATUS  OF  WATERSHED  PROGRAMS 
IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ml.  Pre^-l- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  on  the 
status  of  projects  in  Texas  involvftig 
rivers  and  harbore,  flood  control,  reser- 
voirs, and  watershed  programs. 

I  feel  strongly  about  the  need  and  the 
justification  for  such  projects.  The 
future  of  Texas  largely  depends  on  how 
the  State  moves  to  resolve  its  water 
problems.  These  projects  are  invest- 
ments which  re.sult  in  created  assets,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  substantial  progress 
can  be  made  on  them  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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WATERSHED     PHOTECTION      (PUBLIC     LAW     SSe) 

APPLICATIONS    AND    PLANNING 

Applications  received  January  1,  1959,  82. 
Applications  approved  for  planning  (water- 
shed and  county)  : 
Elm  Creeic :  >  Bexar. 


'  Planning  terminated. 


Agua  E>ulce  Creek :  Jim  Wells,  Nueces. 

Agua  Emlce  Creek  laterals :  Nueces. 

San  Dlego-Roslto  Creek:  Duval,  Jim  Wells. 

Chlltlpdn  San  Fernando  Creek:  Duval,  Jim 
Wells,  Nueces.  Kleberg. 

Tehuaoana  Creek:  Hill,  Limestone,  Mc- 
Lennan. 

Caney  Creek:  Fannin,  Grayson. 


Martinez  Creek:  Bexar. 
Garceno-Los  Morenos  Creek:  Stnrr. 
Olmltos  and  Garclas  Creeks :  Starr. 
Ramirez  Creek:  Starr. 
Langunillas  Creek:'  Atascosa. 
Leona  River : '  Uvalde. 


•  Planning  sxispended. 
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4.  !»40,  (W 

i..iai, «» 
no.  mw 
V.18.  ono 


Estimate 

cost 

precon- 

stnicUon 

planning 


$22,000 
22.000 

m.nno 

46,000 

54,000 

45,  («0 

2.000 

2,000 

3,V),  000 

21,00(1 

32.000 

7n.o(» 

2.l«>0 

.^(x)o 


Approprl- 
at  ioru, 
throuirh 

fiscal  year 
19W 


'  $14,000 

'7.  OUO 

'  2.  000 
"4.000  , 


Balance  to 
eomplet^ 

after  fi^^cal 
year  1959 


Project 


54.000 

'8,000 

•  1.0(Xt 

■  1.000 

1  3.-!.  (KM) 

'■  10.000 

1  12.000 

1  \  000 

0 

'  .1.000 

JfiOl.OOO 
2M.000 

1.  19^000 

2,  (Wi.  000 

1,2.16,000 

HI,  332.  000 

34,000 

24, 000 

1I,2C7.  000 

2C7.0U0 

4,  S2S,  000 

1.. 112,  000 
1 10,  (VU 

vrA,  000 


navigatio.n— pontinned 

Texas     City     Channel,     tumiog 
basin  eitension,  34  feet 

HOOD  (X)NTBOl.,  LOCAL  rROTKCTlON 

Burleson  County  Ix'vees 

Ka^fland       ... 

Mill  Creek 

I'ecQS ... 

Texas  City,  hurricane  protection.. 

rLooi>  roMROi..  rkskkvoirs 

Fentuson  Reservoir 

Oonzale?  Reservoir 

LanipUbSas  Rewrvoir 

I.,aDrport  Reservoir 

I'roctor  Reservoir.    

Somerville  Reservoir 

lCn.TIPI.«  PT-RIKMIE 

DenLson      Reservoir,     additional 
power  unit  inslallalioD,  unit  3.. 


Total 

estimated 

Federal 

cost 


$292,000 


3,370.000 

2fiO.  (»¥) 

72«.  000 

2.  .ViO.  000 

6,  240, 000 


21.fi00.000 
17,  tJUO,  IKJU 
29.400.000 
24.  100. 000 

17.  loo.am 

14,  300.  000 


7,030,000 


Esthnatwl 

cost 

precon- 

struriion 

planning 


$5,000 


110,000 

34.000 

4S,  (XX) 

160.000 

340,000 


310.000 
35(J.U00 
380.  IX» 
340.  000 
32.5,000 
280,000 


125,000 


Appropri- 
ations, 
throujrh 

fiscal  vear 
1959 


'  $2,000 


"8.000 
'  3.000 
31.  (XX) 
60.000 
>  49. 000 


'  28.000 

>  m.  OUO 

2.V1.  000 

'  34.000 

325.000 
97,000 


Balance  to 
complete 

after  f\.s<-al 
year  1959 


$290,000 


3,  3«".2.  tXW 

2"7.  000 

fiW.  (XX) 

2.  490. 0(X) 

6,191,000 


21.  572.  two 
17,  732,(XKl 
29.  145.  WXl 
24,  OfWi,  000 
15.  775, 000 
14,903,000 


7,930.000 


»  Preauthorliation  fund*  only. 


B.   Projects  on  which  construction  is  under  xray 


rro>Tt 


NAM'.ATION 


Hraros  Lsland  Harbor  ..     

OaWeston    Harbor   and    Channel    (OalvfWton 

"K'awaU* .- 

Oulf  Intrama.stal  Waterway, 

(>na<lalu|>e  River  Chatin*-!  to  Victoria 

Realincd  route,  vifinily  of  Aran.sas  I'aas.., 

IIuiLvton  Hhip  cliannel.  :it>-f(>ol  channel 

MatftKorda  ship  channel,  I'ort  Lavaot  Harbor 

of  ref  URe .. 

Port  .Vran.sas-rorpu-s  Chris!  I  Wnlerway: 

W^foot  channel  and  widening  and  reallnc- 

lueJlt  of  ba«cile  bridge 

Channel  to  I.aQul'ita       .     

Pabine-Neches  Waterway   .  .    

Tcmtf  City  Channel.  3r»-f(K)t  project  

ALTERATIOS   or  BRllK.tS 
Corpus  Christi  Bridge 

FLOOD  CONTROL.   LOCAL    PROTiCTIOS 


Tolslwtl- 

nat4  d 

Fe<leral 

cost 


$.5,  820.  000 

9,230^000 

8,240.000 
3, 0H.5,  000 
8.430.000 

383,000 


6,  OOU  000 

8<J(i.000 

11.200,000 

1,520.000 


4.821,000 


,51,. Ml,  000 


BiifTalo  Bs}-ou  and  tributaries 

Dalliks  Floodway 8,326,000 


Appropti- 

at  lon.s 

through 

flsciil  vear 


$2, 778, 000 

l,S8n.0(K) 

1.  42.";.  000 
Z  123,  000 
6,  44,"?,  000 

383,000 


2,174,000 
54«,  (HX) 

2,390.000 
472,000 


3.880,000 


21,016,000 
8,  32ti,  (WO 


Balance  to 
complete 

after  fi!>CAl 
year  1959 


$3,042,000 

7,644,000 

6,  81,5,  000 

Hf.2.  000 

1,977,000 


3.836.000 

3.52,  (KW 

8,  810,  000 

1,048.000 


941,000 


30,  81.^,  000 
0 


Project 


FLOOD  CONTROL,  LOC.VL  PROTICTION— OOU. 


Kenedy --- 

Navldad  and  Lavaca  Rivers  at  Ualletlsville. . , 
McKinney  Bayou  and  Barkman  Creek.  Ark. 

and  Tex _ 

Red    River    levees    and    bank    stabUizatioQ, 

Arkansa.s,  Ix>uisiana,  and  Texas 

San  Antonio  Channel  improvement 

FLOOD  (X)STXOL,  RESERVOIRS 


Canyon  Reservoir 

Cooper  Reservoir  and  channels 

Ferrells  Bridee  Reiservolr 

Navarro  Mills  ResiTvoir 

Texarkana  Reservoir - 

Waco  Reservoir — - - 

MtTLTIPLK  PrRPOSE 

Denison  Reservoir: 

lIlRhway  crossing  at  WillLs  Ferry  site- 
Additional  recreation  facilities 

McOoe  Bend  Dam 


Total  esti- 
mated 
Federal 
cost 


S400.000 
355,000 

1, 350, 000 

9.880,000 
15,870,000 


15.700,000 
13, 600. 000 
11.80a000 
6,450.000 
33,800.000 
39,  750,  000 


3,  528, 000 

999.000 

55,400,000 


Appropri- 
ations 
throuftto 
fiscal  year 
1951 


$400,000 
355.000 

306.000 

7,  416,  000 
2,189,000 


2,991,000 
1.389,000 

11.800,000 
368.000 

33,800.000 
1,43a  000 


2,473,000 

735,000 

10, 194, 000 


Balance  to 
oorapWe 

after  flaral 
year  1959 


0 
0 

$1,042,000 

2,464,000 
13, 881, 000 


12,700,000 
12,211,00» 

6.182,000 

38,320,000 


1,055,000 

264,000 

45.  206, 000 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  ref  erre(3  as  Indicated : 
Report  on  Flight  Pat  or  CraXAiN  OmciMS 

or    THE     Akmt      air     Fobce,     Navt.     and 

Coast  Ottard 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  aight  pay  of  officers  above  the  rank  of 
major,  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  and  above 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  of  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard,  covering  the  6-month 
period  preceding  January  2.  1969;  to  the 
Commlttae  on  Armed  Services. 

Rcporr  of  QBOEGrrowif  Bascx,  Docac,  Xlxva- 

TOB,  AND  Railway  Co. 

A  letter  from   the  president.  Georgetown 

Barge.     Dock,    Klevator,     and     Railway    Co., 

Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 

CV 39     ' 


on  the  financial  status  of  that  company,  as 
of  January  6,  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Rxport  on  Review  of  the  Militakt  Assist- 
ance Pbograk  foe  Iran 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  a  review  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  for  Iran,  dated 
January  1959  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
C^;>eratlons. 

Report  or  Fedebal  CoifutTNicATioNS 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  piu-suant  to  law,  a  report  erf 
that  Commiaslon,  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Defense  of  Sotts  Against  Cextain  Federal 
Emplotees 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  28,  entitled  "Judiciary  and 
Judicial  Procedure"  of  the  United  States 
Ccxle  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  suits 
against  Federal  employees  arising  out  of 
their  operation  of  motor  vehicles  In  the  scope 
at  their  employment,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Cbeditxng  to  Postal  Revenues  of  Cebtain 
Commissions 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  credit  to  postal  revenues  commissions  on 
pay  telephones  located  in  postal  faculties 
and  other  Items  of  revenues  which  other- 
wise would  be  required  to  be  deposited  by 


•  .  tl 


tip? 

-  i  .>.■ 
■  y'.- 
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the  Post  Office  Department  In  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Citizens 
Transit  Improvement  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  relative  to  a  mass  transportation 
plan  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  so 
forth:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  petition  of  Ignatius  Page.  Jr.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Robert  Louis  Aronson.  of  the  Eighth 
Judicial  circuit  of  Missouri;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Arthur  J.  Kraus.  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  trans- 
mitting a  pamphlet  entitled  "Persecution  In 
the  Democracies";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  signed  by  Fred  J.  Hollenbeck,  national 
commander,  Washington,  D.C.,  relating  to  a 
reorganization  of  that  organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Petitions,  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  praying  for  a  modification  of 
Senate  rule  XXII,  relating  to  cloture;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


PROCLAMATION  BY  GOVERNOR 
WILLIAMS  OP  MICHIGAN  WEL- 
COMING ALASKA  INTO  THE  UNION 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  opening  day  of 
the  86th  Congress  was  the  induction  into 
the  Senate  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  small  part 
in  malcing  Alaska  our  49th  State.  In 
voting  for  Alaska  statehood,  I  was  fol- 
lowing the  will  of  the  people  of  Michigan. 

The  Governor  of  Michigan,  the  Hon- 
erable  G.  Mennen  Williams,  has  issued 
a  proclamation  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Michigan  formally  welcoming  Alaska 
Into  the  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Governor  Williams'  proclamation  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

State  of  Michigan, 
Executive  Office,  Lansing. 

PaOCLAMATION 

The  State  of  Alaska  has.  by  Presidential 
Proclamation,  Just  become  the  49th  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  an  event  of 
lmpK>rtance  to  every  American. 

Not  since  1912  have  Americans  welcomed 
a  new  State  Into  this  Indivisible  Union  of 
free  people  and  democratic  governments.  It 
is  particularly  significant,  therefore,  that  the 
admission  of  Alaska  as  our  49th  State  be 
heralded  as  the  truly  historical  occasion  that 
it  Is. 

The  new  State  of  Alaska,  with  its  rich 
endowments  of  breathtaking  scenery,  enter- 
prising citizenry  and  vast  natural  resources, 
will  take  its  Just  place  as  a  leading  and  pio- 
neering member  of  our  Union  of  States. 

Citizens  of  Michigan,  in  full  knowledge  of 
their  own  eventful  history  and  bright  futvire, 
can  take  pride  In  the  development  of  Alaska, 
a  development  In  which  former  citizens  of 


Michigan  participated.  We  can  also  view 
Alaska's  future,  as  well  as  our  own.  with 
optimism  and  expectation  for  unprecedented 
growth  and  prosperity. 

Therefore.  I,  O.  Mennen  Williams,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Michigan,  do  hereby  ex- 
tend, on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  our  great 
State,  this  sincere  and  hearty  welcome  to  the 
great  State  of  Alaska  as  the  49th  member  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  wish  Its 
citizens  happiness  and  prosperity  In  the 
years  aliend. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Mlchieran,  this  6th  day  of 
January  In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1953.  and 
of   the   Commonwealth    the    122d. 

G.  Mennen  Williams. 

Governor. 

By  th(!  Governor: 

(scALl  James  M.  Han. 

Secretary  of  State. 


BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred SIS  follows : 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  247  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emil  Milan 
Preseren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  248.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
indlvldvials  are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  their  benefits;  and 

S.  249.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  68 
the  age  required  to  be  attained  by  Individ- 
uals In  order  that  their  benefits  not  be  sub- 
ject to  deductions  on  account  of  earnings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  250.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  B. 
Plumer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  H. 
Beard:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

5.  252.  A  bin  to  authorize  Col.  Philip  M. 
Whitney,  United  States  Army,  retired,  to  ac- 
cept and  wear  the  decoration  tendered  him 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Prance;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bridges)  : 
8.  253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  compensate  retail 
dealers  of  gasoline  for  taxes  paid  on  gasoline 
which  is  lost  due  to  spillage,  evaporation, 
and  other  causes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

6.  254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
William  Pitt  Waggener;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  255.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of 
such  vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  256.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Older  Persons  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare:  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  assist 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  studies 
and  projects  to  help  older  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

8.  267.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  apportion- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  cer- 
tain costs  of  the  Yakima  Federal  reclamation 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  268.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  reduc- 
tions in  the  reimbursable  construction  cost 
of  the  Kittitas  division  of  the  Yakima  recla- 


mation project.  Washington;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  SALTONSTAIL: 
S.  259.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Claire   Q. 
Trlgledas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  280.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  preliminary 
examination    and    survey    of   Green    Harbor, 
Mnrshfleld.  Mass..   for  navigation   and  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wcrks. 
By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  ( by  request )  : 
S,  2GI    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soflk  Yevklne 
Bel   In.    Nadya    Ayla    Be!!j:n.    Karmen    Sllva 
Belcin  Ketll.  and  Vaho  Ketll;  and 

S.  '262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Han  Soon  Lee 
(alro  known  as  Ow  Kau) ;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr  Kennedy  )  : 
S  263.  A    bill    for    the    relief   Of    Leonora 
H'lmps  Mola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr     SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr    Kennfdt)    (by  request)  : 
S  2C4    A     bill    for    the    relief    of    Athena 
Nicholas  Eiiterladou;    to   the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  WILEY: 
S.  265.  A   bill   to   establish   a   Commlaslon 
on  Country  Life,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
(See   the  rem.irk.s  of  Mr.  WiLrr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  BUSH : 
S.  266.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  capi- 
tal grants  for  urban  renewal  and  redevelop- 
ment  projects,  and   to  encourage  participa- 
tion by  the  States  in  slum  clearance  and  pre- 
vention; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BirsH  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr    BUSH    (for   hlmaelf  and   Mr. 
DoDDl  : 
S  267.  A  bill    to   provide  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator   of    Veterans'   Aflaira;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  268.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and    persistent    unemployment    and    under- 
employment   in     certain     economically     de- 
pressed areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Mansvteu), 
Mr.  Morse,  Bifr.  Mitrrat.  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr    Thurmond,  Mr.  Enclx,  and  Mr. 

MUNDT)  : 

S  269  A  bin  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Oolowatxr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  KUCHEL: 
f .  270.  A  bill  to  extend  the  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1952  until  such  time  as  existing 
laws  authorizing  compulsory  military  service 
cease  to  be  effective:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BIBLK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 
8.  271.  A  bill  to  make  certain  assistance  by 
a  State,  municipality,  or  other  public  body 
eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  under  aectlon 
110  (d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KucHEL,   Mr.   Enolk,  and   Mr.   Cam- 

NON)  : 

S.  272.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Hotulng  Act  of 
1954    with    respect    to    urban    planning    for 
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groups  of  adjacent  communities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
8  273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanko  llar- 

tlnov: 

S.  274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carloe  M. 

Pioccntlni;  and 

S.  275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leon  O. 
Van  Weerdt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  276.  A  bni  to  amend  paragraph  (k)  of 
section  403  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Putllc  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S  277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  sc  as  to  allow  an  additional 
Income  exemption  for  an  individual  who  la 
a  student  at  an  imtitutlon  of  higher  educa- 
tion;  and 

S  278.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  benefits  payable 
thereunder  shall  r.ot  be  considered  as  In- 
come in  determining  ellglbUity  of  veterans 
for  non-servlce-connected  disability  pen- 
sions:  to  the  Com-mlttee  on  Finance. 

S.  279.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  benefits  pay- 
able thereunder  sliall  not  be  considered  as 
Income  in  determining  eligibility  of  veterans 
for  non-servlcc-ccnnected  disability  pen- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
CIvn  Service. 

S.  280.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  benefits 
payable  under  such  act  or  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1935  shall  not  be  considered 
as  Income  in  determining  eligibility  of  vet- 
erans for  non-service-connected  disability 
pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  DWORSHAK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CHURCH)  : 
S.  281.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain a  reregulating  reservoir  and  other  works 
at  the  Burns  CrccK  site  in  the  upper  Snake 
River  Valley,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dworshak  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himeelf  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  282.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Ser\  Ices  to  assist  in  planning 
and  financing  the  construction  of  county 
agricultural  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrictilture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarkH  of  Mr.  Fvlbricht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILI:Y: 
8.283.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    George 
Orphanos:  and 

S  284.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  LiUian  P. 
Stumm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  WILF.Y    (by  request): 
S.  285.  A    biU    for    the    relief   of    John    A. 
Skenandore;  to  the  Commiittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBi;RTSON: 
8.  386.  A  bill  to  ariend  secUon  1391  of  title 
28   of   the   United    HUtes   Code,   relating   to 
venue   generally;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  287.  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  located 
In    Idaho    to    the    Boise    and    Payette    Na- 
tional Forests:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
aad  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CmntcH  when  be 
introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S  288.  A  bUl  to  amend  article  46  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to  require 
the  execution  of  certain  warranta  of  attach- 
ment or  arrest  by  United  Statei  marshals; 
Xo  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thttrmomd  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
vmder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADOX: 
8.  289.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Herbert  H. 
Schafer  and  his  wife,  Irma  Niemeyer  Schafer; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HENNINOS: 
8.  290.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  State  of  Missouri:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hennings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  291.  A  bill  to  provide  that  seat  belts 
sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for 
use  In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  292.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  marketing  facili- 
ties for  handling  perishable  agricultural 
commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
ByMr.  BRIDGES: 
8.  293.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kurt  Weyde- 
mann;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BRIDGES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  Keating)  : 
8.   294.  A  bill   to   amend   title   18,   United 
States   Code,  to   authorize  the  enforcement 
of  State  statutes  prescribing  criminal  penal- 
ties for  subversive  activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  205.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  a  program  to  encourage 
the  operation  of  marginal  copper  mines  nec- 
essary to  the  national  defense;  and 

S.  296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
which  will  contribute  to  the  national  de- 
fense by  encouraging  the  continuing  opera- 
tion of  the  Iron  mines  In  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  billB,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 
S.  297.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  or  his  designee  to  convey  a  7.4569- 
acre  tract  of  land  out  of  Fort  Crockett  Mili- 
tary Reservation,  situated  within  the  city 
of  Galveston,  county  of  Galveston.  Tex.,  to 
the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  298.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  Macy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dalworth  C. 
Ebner;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

8.  300.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
28.  1958,  establishing  a  study  commission 
for  certain  river  basins,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  to  such  commission  of 
separate  representatives  for  the  Guadalupe 
and  San  Antonio  River  Basins,  and  of  a 
representative  of  the  Texas  Board  of  Water 
Engineers;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  301.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
Kamboukos  (Kazantzae);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  302.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  a  recreation  area 
In  connection  with  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest  In  Pope  Cotinty,  111.,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

and  Forestry.  

8.303.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  xm — 
Wage  Earners'  Plana — of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dnucsnc  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  billa.  which  appear 
vmder  separate  headings.) 

By   Mr.    DIRKSEN    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  O'Mahokkt,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOBOUGH,    Mr.   Thxirmond,   and    Mr. 
Lancer)  : 
8.  304.  A  bill  to  lns\ire  effective  regulation 
of  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc..  and  fair  and 
equal  competition  between  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  and  Its  competitors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colvimbla. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirkse3«  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 
S.  305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constance 
Dayton:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina)  : 
S.  306.  A  bill  to  provide  a  new  farm  program 
for  basic  agricultural  commodities  under 
which  excessive  and  burdensome  Federal  con- 
trols on  agriculture  wlU  be  eliminated,  and 
under  which  American  agriculture  will  be 
restored  to  a  free  enterprise  basis;  to  the 
Committee    on    Agriculture    and    Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadgi  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
8.  307.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  oath  of  office 
of  Justices  and  Judges  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thtiemond  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DlRKS£N)  : 

S.308.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be  con- 
ducted of  the  effect  of  increasing  the  diver- 
sion of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into  the 
Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  ENGLE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kttchel)  : 

S.  309.  A  biU  authorizing  a  monetary  con- 
tribution for  the  flood  control  accomplish- 
ments of  the  multipurpose  Merced  River  de- 
velopment, including  the  Bagby,  New  Ex- 
chequer and  Snelllng  Dams  and  Reservoirs, 
projxjsed  to  be  constructed  on  the  Merced 
River  by  the  Merced  Irrigation  District  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  LONG: 

8.310.  A  bill  to  require  the  filing  of  evi- 
dentiary briefs  by  the  United  States  In  con- 
nection with  the  entry  of  consent  decrees. 
Judgments,  and  orders  In  civU  antitrust  ac- 
tions; and 

5.311.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  recovery  of 
actual  costs  reasonably  Incurred  by  plain- 
tiffs in  private  actions  for  injunctive  relief 
from  antitrust  violations;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

8.312.  A  bill  for  relief  of  Tsao  Hsln  Pao; 
and 

S.  313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Colilngwood 
Bruce  Brown,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH: 

8. 314.  A  biU  to  assist  the  United  States 
cotton  textile  Industry  in  regaining  its 
equitable  share  of  the  world  market;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy)  : 

8.  315.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  national  pub- 
lic policy  and  the  purposes  of  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Roblnson-Patman  Antlprlce 
Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose," approved  October  16, 1914.  as  amoided 
(UJS.O..  title  16,  sec.  IS),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." and  to  clarify  the  Intent  and  meaning 
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ta  th«  afoTMald  law  by  providing  for  the 
mandatory  nature  of  functional  dlacounta 
tinder  certain  clrctunstances;  to  ttie  Cbmmlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Ruiz  Sanroma  Vlmda  de  Notarlo; 

S.  317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tatauo  Kochl: 

8.318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oluseppl 
Waldo  Pusaro; 

8.319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Burtzos; 

8.  330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soflja  Laica; 
8.  321.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Annie  Tymo- 
chek  Porayko; 

8.322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Stasys 
Serelka; 

8. 323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  Forbes: 

8.324.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Johann 
Kalatschan; 

8.  325.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lorenz; 

8.326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chao-Ling 
Wang; 

8.  327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cwy  Plnku- 
siewlcz; 

8.328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellen  B. 
Mueller; 

8. 329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nuvart  Donl- 
klan; 

8.330.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ermlnlo 
Neglla; 

8.  331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jakob  Llb- 
lang,  Jr.; 

S.  332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
Albert; 

8. 333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethel  Auth; 

S.  334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hilda  M. 
Humpole  Qoldschmidt;  and 

8.335.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Dragutln 
Sostarko;  to  the  Conxmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANGER: 

8.  336.  A  bill  to  protect  borrowers  against 
excessive  cash  requirements  and  minimum 
terms  In  the  case  of  home  loans  guaranteed 
under  title  V  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944,  or  secured  by  mortgages 
Insured  imder  section  203  of  the  National 
HoiiBlng  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

8.  337.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coverage  of 
agricultural  labor  by  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act; 

8.  338.  A  bill  to  amend  section  313  of  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  concerning 
presiunptions  relating  to  certain  diseases; 

S.  339.  A  bill  directing  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  continue  to  apply  as 
schedules  of  ratings  and  reductions  in  earn- 
ing capacity  from  certain  injuries  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Schedule  for  Rating 
DlsabiUties,  1925  and  1946  editions; 

8.  340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  accrued  serv- 
icemen's Indemnity  payments  In  certain 
cases; 

S.  341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  so  as  to  permit  the  importation  free 
of  duty  of  religioiis  vestments  and  regalia 
presented  without  charge  to  a  church  or  to 
certain  religious,  educational,  or  charitable 
organizations;  and 

8.  342.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  of  $25  against 
the  Federal  Income  tax  of  any  Individual 
who  during  the  taxable  year  votes  In  an  elec- 
tion for  Federal  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  LANOER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs)  : 

8.  343.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  outside  income  which 
an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  LANOER: 

S.  344.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  veterans  to 
waive  entitlement  to  insurance  benefits 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In 
order  to  preserve  their  rights  to  receive  dis- 
ability pensions  imder  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration; 


S.  34fi.  A  bill  to  increase  the  benefits  pay- 
able to  certain  disabled  veterans;  and 

8.846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Seciirity  Act  so 
as  to  enable  States  to  establish  more  ade- 
quate general  assistance  programs; 

S.  347.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a  pension  to  widows  and  children  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict on  the  same  basis  as  widows  and  children 
of  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

8.348.  A  bill  to  repeal  Public  Law  86-24 
(relating  to  the  prohibition  of  payment  of 
pensions  to  persons  confined  in  penal  Insti- 
tutions ) ;  and 

S.  349.  A  bill  to  recognize  waiver  of  benefits 
payable  under  a  private  or  public  retirement 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  annual  in- 
come limitations  for  disability  or  death  pen- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  350.  A  bill  to  permit  persons  teaching 
school  upon  Induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
pursuant  to  the  Universal  Militarv  Training 
and  Service  Act  to  serve  their  active  duty  and 
training  periods  when  school  is  not  in  ses- 
sion; and 

S.351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent  B. 
Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  352.  A  bill  to  provide  aid  to  persons  in 
the  United  States  desirous  of  migrating  to 
the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

S.  353.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  support  orders  in  certain  State  and 
Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  compliance  with  such 
orders: 

8.  354.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
mailing  of  obscene  or  crime-Inciting  matter: 

S.  355.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the  mis- 
use by  collecting  agencies  of  names,  emblems, 
and  insignia  to  indicate  Federal  agency: 

8.  356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip  Chieng- 
chiuig  Wei; 

S.  357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Edward 
J.  Smith  (nee  Concetta  Chlodo)  and  her 
daughter.  Roberta  Smith; 

S.  358.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary  White 
Toms: 

S.  359.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  Llndbo; 

S.  360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Schwel- 
lenbach; 

S.  361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Apne  Schwel- 
lenbach; 

8.  362.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Palanuk; 

8.  363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kalyna 
Maya  Chalk; 

S.  364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Frane 
Pullwltt; 

S.  365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ludvig  Aleks 
Signs; 

S.  366.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nellie  Iverson; 

8.  367.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dean  Wing 
Chin  Wong; 

S.368.  A  bUl  for  the  renef  of  wmiam 
Reinke; 

S.  369.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Finnell  (nee  Pltsch) ; 

S.  370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Barsam; 

S.  371.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Sophie  Gu- 
muchdjlan  (also  known  as  Sophie  Caljl) ; 

S.  372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hedwik  Stnic; 

S.  373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Varias; 

S.  374.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Michael  Al- 
ford  Smith  (Suh  Kyung  Shik) ; 

8.  375.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Taicia 
Meyers; 

8.  376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  Troxel; 

8.  377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alf  C.  Berg\un; 

8. 378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  Pran- 
clszek  Bieleckl; 

8.  379.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Maria 
Bevaro  and  Mlrella  Favaron; 


8.  380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coneepclon 
Ramiro  (Ramello)  Gamboa; 

8. 381.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter  B. 
Dietrich; 

8. 382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  P. 
Vournas,  Gus  E.  Vournas,  and  John  B.  Vour- 
nas; 

8  383.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Her- 
band; 

S.  384.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Beatrice  A. 
Barbeau; 

8.  386.  A  bin  to  relieve  the  obligation  on  an 
Immigration  bond  posted  in  the  case  of 
Sofia  Gumuchdjlan: 

S.  386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip 
Chleng-chung  Wei: 

S.  387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Mao 
Nlng: 

8.  388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Klein; 

S  389.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos  H. 
Christ  odoulou: 

S.  390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Rita 
Mathieu; 

8.391.  A  bill  Aot  the  relief  of  Edwin  P. 
Martin; 

S.  392.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Clem- 
ens, August  Grauert,  and  Hans  Herbert  Orau- 
ert: 

S.  393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Pawluk; 

S.  394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tony  Gasper 
Gasparovich  ( A- 3073430 ) ; 

8  395.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bartolo  Lu- 
blnl: 

S.  396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bmml  Arnold: 
and 

8  397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leon  Startek; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  398.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  make  certain  clinics  eligible  for 
Federal  aid  to  diagnostic  or  treatment  cen- 
ters: 

S.  399.  A  bin  for  the  estebllahment  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  the  Aging  and  Aged; 

8.400.  A  bni  to  establish  the  Federal 
Agency  for  Handicapped,  to  define  Its  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

8.  401.  A  bin  to  require  that  a  State  home 
for  disabled  veterans  must  make  at  least  60 
percent  of  the  beds  in  such  homes  available 
for  domiciliary  care  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  assistance  under  the  act  of  August 
27. 1888: 

S.  402.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind;  and 

8.  403.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare by  enabling  the  several  States  to  make 
more  adequate  provision  for  compensation 
for  the  disability  or  death  of  workers  from 
silicosis  or  other  dust  diseases,  by  providing 
for  cooperation  with  the  several  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  404.  A  bill  to  Include  the  holders  of  star 
route  and  certain  other  contracts  for  the 
carrying  of  mall  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act; 

S.  405.  A  bill  to  increase  annuities  pay- 
able to  certain  annuitants  from  the  clvU 
service  retirement  and  dlsabUlty  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

8.  406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  payment 
of  annuities  to  widowers  of  female  em- 
ployees, and  to  Biu'vlving  children,  without 
regard  to  dependency; 

8. 407.  A  bin  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service; 

8.  408.  A  bin  to  amend  section  703  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  longevity  step  Increases; 

8. 409.  A  bin  to  provide  maternity  leave 
for  Government  employees; 

8.  410.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Increases  in  the 
annuities  of  annuitants  under  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as 
amended; 

8. 411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  37. 
1944.  Public  Law   359,  and  to  preserve  the 
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equities  of  permanent  classified  civil-service 
employees  of  the  United  States; 

S.  412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  unused  accumulated  sick  leave  for 
retirement  purposes; 

S.  413.  A  bill  to  provide  compensatory  time 
off  for  rural  carriers  who  are  required  to  work 
on  holidays  designated  by  executive  order; 
and 

S.  414.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
oilier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S  415  A  bin  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
B  bridge  at  Cannon  Ball,  N.  Dak.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LANGER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Young  of  North  Dakota)  : 

S  416    A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 

shnll  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Standing  Rock 

.<-:ioux    Tribe    in    North    Dakota    and    South 

U.ikota;  and 

S  417  A  bill  to  place  in  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Res- 
ervution  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota; 
\o  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDCnSON: 
S  418  A  bUl  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  property  in  the 
Slate  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Pueblo  of  Santo 
Domingo:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS: 
SJ  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  proposing   an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  repeal  the 
22d  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Henninos  when 
he    Introduced    the    above    Joint    resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.   MUNDT: 
S.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  propoeing  an 
amendment    to     the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  providing  for   the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FREAR: 
S.J  Res  13.  Joint   resolution   to   authorize 
the  Issuance  of  a  stamp  in  commemoration 
of  the  life  of  Emily  P.  Blssell;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  prcxrlalm  December  1  of  each 
year  as  National  Civil  Air  Patrol  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 
WEEK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  year  I  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
declare  a  week  in  late  January  as  Na- 
tional Junior  Achievement  Week.  That 
resolution  passed  both  Houses  In  time 
for  the  President  to  make  his  proclama- 
tion. I  am  submitting  a  similar  resolu- 
tion today,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
get  prompt  action  on  it.  My  resolution 
authorizes  and  requests  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  of  January  25  through  31  as  Na- 
tional Junior  Achievement  Week. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  the  Junior 
Achievement  organization  Is  well  known 
to  the  Members  of  this  body.  Through 
Junior  Achievement  companies,  young 
people  of  high  school  age  participate  di- 
rectly in  free  enterprise  institutions, 
learning  the  skills  and  responsibilities 
that  go  to  make  up  competitive  business 
hfe. 

There  are  3.900  Junior  Achievement 
companies  organized  in  the  covmtry  to- 


day, and  more  than  65,000  teen-age  par- 
ticipants. Twelve  thousand  adult  busi- 
nessmen are  on  hand  to  advise  the  young 
workers. 

Testimony  to  the  strong  community 
support  behind  the  Junior  Achievement 
companies  is  the  fact  that  300,000  peo- 
ple owned  shares  of  stock  in  them  during 
1958.  These  shares  are  paid  off  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  and  the  companies  are 
then  completely  reorganized.  In  this 
way,  young  people  coming  into  the  com- 
panies on  the  first  of  the  year  experi- 
ence the  entire  business  cycle  from  the 
beginning. 

It  is  a  fine  program,  Mr.  President,  a 
program  meriting  congressional  recog- 
nition for  the  splendid  work  it  is  doing 
for  America's  youth. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  3),  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  was  the  Initiative,  the  sense 
of  individual  dignity,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  mold  their  own  futures  that  moti- 
vated those  who  founded  this  Nation;  and 
Whereas  Junior  Achievement.  Incorpo- 
rated, through  its  learnlng-by-dolng  pro- 
gram, Is  Inculcating  those  Ideals  In  American 
youth  by  helping  them  to  set  up  and  operate 
their  own  small-scale  business  enterprises; 
and 

Whereas  their  experience  in  running 
Junior  Achievement  companies  will  provide 
these  young  people  with  a  heightened  under- 
standing of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citi- 
zenship and  better  prep>are  them  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  community  leader- 
ship: and 

Whereas  thousands  of  American  business- 
men voluntarily  give  unstintlngly  of  their 
time,  their  counsel,  and  their  experience  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment; and 

Whereas  it  is  understood  that  the  week  be- 
ginning January  25,  1959,  and  ending  Janu- 
ary 31,  1959,  will  be  observed  as  National 
Junior  Achievement  Week:     Now.  therefore, 

be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  coTicurring) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  of  January  25.  1959,  through 
January  31, 1959,  as  National  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Week  and  urging  all  citizens  of  our 
country  to  salute  the  activities  of  Junior 
Achievers  and  their  volunteer  adult  advisers 
through  appropriate  ceremonies. 


(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  In- 
dustry; 

(3)  deposit  Instirance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents  and 
services; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulation; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  International  finance  through  agrn- 
cles  within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  cor\sultants :  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$70,000.  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS WITHIN  JURISDICTION  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  BACKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Capehart)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  20) :  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Ite  Jurlsdlctlons'speclfied 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to — 

(1)   banking  and  currency  generally; 


EXPRESSION  OP  SENSE  OP  THE 
SENATE  ON  LOANS  MADE  BY 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Hill) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  concern- 
ing the  making  of  loans  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aiken  when 
he  submitted  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CHANGE  OP  NAME  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNATIONAL  RE- 
LATIONS' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Javits)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  22)  changing  the 
name  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
when  he  submitted  the  above  resolution, 
which  appear'  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

AGREEMENT    WITH    MEXICO    CON- 
CERNING MOBILE  RADIO  TRANS- 
MITTING STATIONS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  23)  favoring  an  agreement 
with  Mexico   concerning   mobile   radio 
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transmitting  station,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Htjuphrit 
when  he  submitted  the  above  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


SIZE  OP  SENATE  COMMITTEES 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  submitted  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  24) ,  relating  to  the  size 
of  Senate  committees,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas  when  he  submitted  the  above  res- 
olution, which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

COUNTRY  LIFE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Country  Life 
Commission. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  Commission 
would  be  to  evaluate  long-range  trends 
in  agriculture,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  better  resolving  problems  and 
providing  an  improved  farm  program  for 
the  future. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many 
far-reaching  changes  in  agriculture,  in- 
cluding farm-to-city  shifts  in  popula- 
tion, technological  developments,  loca- 
tion of  industries  in  riu-al  areas,  and 
other  trends  that  are  bringing  new  chal- 
lenges. These  changes  are  resulting  in 
tremendous  social  and  economic  changes 
in  farm  life. 

The  Commission,  as  proposed,  would 
be  composed  of  25  members,  appointed 
by  the  President,  mcluding  10  Members 
of  Congress — 5  from  the  Senate  and  5 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
would  be  required  to  report  and  make  its 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  within  2  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that — In  recog- 
nition of  the  real  need  for  this 
long-range  approach  to  resolving  our 
agricultural  problems — there  are  other 
proF>osals  under  consideration  for  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  Country  Life  Com- 
mission. Our  colleagues  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Comimittee,  of  course,  will  want  to 
give  proportionate  consideration  to  these 
differing  proposals — so  as  to  come  up 
with  the  best  kind  of  Commission. 

I  hope,  however,  that  early  action  will 
be  taken  on  this  proposed  legislation. 

From  all  evidence,  it  appears  that  our 
agricultural  problems  will  also  be  long 
range,  since  unfortunately,  there  appears 
to  be  no  immediate  solution  to  the  situa- 
tion. Therefore,  it  is  particularly  de- 
sirable that  such  a  Commission  be  estab- 
lished, as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  smd  appropriately 
referred ;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

The  bUl  (S.  265)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Country  Life,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wilky.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee   on  Agriculture  and 


Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

DXCUULATION    OF   PUEFOSB 

Sicnow  1.  Because  (1)  economle  and 
social  changes  are  profoundly  affecting  all 
phases  of  human  life  and  endeavor  In  country 
commxinltles;  (2)  there  U  currently  a  need 
for  greater  awareness  on  the  part  of  all 
people,  their  organizations,  and  their  leader- 
ship concerning  the  interrelatedness  of  rviral 
and  urban  forces  shaping  the  new  country 
community;  (3)  rural  organizations  and 
leadership  are  In  the  need  of  a  critical  and 
thoughtful  appraisal  of  the  forces  shaping 
the  new  country  community;  (4)  In  a  time 
of  great  social  and  economic  adjustment 
spokesmen  for  country  people  must  be  en- 
couraged to  safeguard  the  opportunity  for 
full  development  of  Individual  and  local 
community  Initiative;  and  (6)  there  Is  a  need 
for  an  approach  to  the  changing  country 
scene  which  will  provide  the  Nation  with  a 
body  of  objective  facts,  thoughtful  appraisal, 
and  a  value  base  to  help  its  people  make  wise 
decisions  In  the  area  of  country  living,  it  Is 
therefcn-e  deternUned  to  t>e  necessary  to 
establish  a  commission  to  develop  this  ap- 
proach, advise,  and  recommend  with  regard 
to  problems,  needs,  probable  courses  of  action 
or  other  appropriate  means  which  wUl  help 
the  Nation  to  act  wisely  in  this  time  of  un- 
precedented change  In  country  community 
living. 

COMMISSION    ON    COtJNTKT    LITE 

Sec.  a.  ( a )  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  there  Is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Country  Life  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to   as   the   "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty-five  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  Fifteen  members,  of  whom  not  more 
than  nine  shaU  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  from  among  whom  the 
President  shall  designate  the  Chairman  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission; 

(2)  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Ssnate,  three  from  the  majority 
party,  and  two  from  the  minority  party;  and 

(3)  Five  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
three  from  the  majority  party,  and  two  from 
the  minority  party. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment    was    made. 

(d)  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  conduct  hearings. 

(e)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  field,  on  a  part-time  or  full- 
time  basis,  with  or  without  compensation, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employ- 
ment bringing  such  Individual  within  the 
provisions  of  section  281,  283.  284,  434.  or 
1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States   (5  U.S.C.  99). 

DtrnzS   OF   THZ    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  (Commission  shall  carry  out 
the  purpo6<»  of  section  1  of  this  Act,  and  in 
doing  so  shall — 

(1)  assemble  the  facts  necessary  to  give 
a  comprehensive  picture  with  respect  to  the 
major  trends  affecting  country  community 
living: 

(2)  Identify  major  gaps  between  the  prob- 
lems of  country  residents  and  the  cM^anlzed 
means  to  handle  their  problems; 

(3)  demonstrate  the  Interrelatednesa  of 
the  functions  of,  and  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion between,  the  varloua  institutions, 
agencies,  and  organizations  serving  country 
people; 


(4)  evaluate  the  Impact  of  technological 
developments  on  living  and  way*  of  making 
a  living  In  the  country  community; 

(6)  aseees  the  impact  of  the  changing  oom- 
poeltlon  of  the  country  community  popula- 
tion on  social  and  economic  goaJe  and  values: 
and 

(6)  develop  a  set  of  prlndplet  and  guldet 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  approaches  to  Improved 
country  living  In  the  years  ahead. 

(b)  The  Commieslon,  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  twenty- 
flTth  member  of  the  ComnUsslon  Is  appointed, 
shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  its  final  report.  Including  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  action;  and  the 
Commission  shall  also  from  time  to  time 
make  other  reports  on  the  activities  and 
studies  of  the  Commission.  Copies  of  report* 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  distributed  free 
to  Interested  persons. 

HEAEINGS;     OBTAININO    INTOaMATIOIt 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
aiithorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  EUbp;na  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  svich  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers, 
and  documents,  as  the  Commission  or  such 
subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  advis- 
able. Subpenas  may  be  IsEUed  under  the 
slt^nature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Conunis- 
slon,  of  such  subcommittee,  or  any  duly 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  Chairman  or 
member.  The  provisions  of  sections  102,  103, 
and  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (3  use.  193.  103,  194).  shall  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  failure  ot  any  witness  to 
comply  with  any  EUbpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  any  information  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act; 
and  each  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  ComnUsslon, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  by 
the  Vice  Chairman  when  acting  as  Cluilnnan. 

APPZOPaiATIONS,    KXPEM8K8.    AND    PKKSOKHZZ. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  airthorlzed 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla 
Act. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  |50  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission, except  that  no  compensation  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  SUtes,  by  reason  of 
service  as  a  member  of  such  Ckimmlsslon,  to 
any  such  member  who  Is  receiving  other 
compensation  from  the  United  States,  or  to 
any  member  who  is  receiving  compensation 
from  any  State  or  local  government. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  stibelstence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him  In 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fbi 
the  compensation  of  such  employees  sm  it 
deems  advisable  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  clvll-servlce  laws  or  the  Claasl- 
ficatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(e)  The  Conunlsslon  may  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  clvll-servlce  laws  or  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  temporary 
and  Intermittent  servlcee  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  by  section  16  of  the  Act  of 
Augtist  2,  1946,  as  amended  (S  U.S.C.  66a). 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $60  per  diem  for 
Individuals. 
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(f)  The  Conunlsslon  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  a  Ertrector,  without 
regard  to  the  clvll-servlce  laws  or  the  Classl- 
ncRtlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  who  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe.  The  compensation  paid  to  such 
l») rector  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tKin  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  116,000  per 
uiiiium. 

READQUARTEXS 

Pec.  6.  The  Commission  may  establish  and 
maintain  its  headquarters  at  whatever  |)lace 
V. itliln  the  United  States  that  Is  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

TERMIN.ATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  Six  months  after  the  transmittal 
tM  the  Congress  of  the  final  report  provided 
Iiir  in  section  3  (b)  of  this  Act.  the  Commls- 
biun  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  to  pro- 
vide other  Senators  who  may  be  inter- 
ested the  opportunity  of  joining  in  co- 
.sponsorship  of  this  bill.  I  ask  that  it  lie 
on  the  table  during  this  week.  Any 
colleagues  who  wish  to  cosponsor  the 
measure  are  warmly  invited  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  following  the  text  of  the  bill 
Itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senato«  Wilet 

The  complexion  of  country  living,  during 
recent  years,  has  changed  in  many  respects. 

First.  There  have  been  tremendous  shifts 
from  rural  to  urban  living.  In  1850,  for 
example,  only  15  percent  of  the  population 
lived  in  urban  areas:  in  1950—100  years 
Liter — it  had  risen  to  65  percent. 

Second.  Today  more  and  more  farmers 
hold  off-lhe-farm  Jobs.  In  Wisconsin,  about 
35  percent  of  our  farmers  hold  such  Jobs. 
■  T..ird.  Production  patterns  are  changing. 
In  1958,  because  of  technological  advance- 
ments, crop  production  climbed  11  percent 
above  the  previous  record  set  In  1948  and 
matched  in  3  956  and  1957.  This  was  ac- 
complished on  acreage  reduced  sharply  be- 
c.iuse  of  Government  planting  control  and 
retention  of  land  in  the  soil  bank. 

Fourth.  The  cofts  of  our  agriculture  pro- 
gram are  high.  Currently,  we  are  spending 
about  •4  8  billion  annually.  A  more  real- 
istic long-range  plan  may  well  help  to  re- 
duce these  costs  in  tlie  future. 

Urban  folks,  too,  have  a  stake  In  main- 
taining a  healthy  agricultural  economy.  We 
recognize,  of  course,  that  our  farmers  pro- 
duce the  food  for  the  Nation — its  lifeblood. 
A  great  many  of  our  cities  are  only  a  few 
days  away  from  starvation. 

In  addition,  we  have  learned  from  un- 
happy experiences  thit  economic  downtrends 
in  agriculture  are  8«x)n  reflected  elsewhere 
In  the  economy. 

Overall,  there  Is  a  real  need  for  an  Im- 
proved farm  program  to  benefit  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  alike. 

Although  similar  proposals  have  been 
presented  to  Congress  In  the  past,  un- 
fortunately no  final  action  has  been  taken. 
The  facts  are  that  farmers  are  still  receiv- 
ing a  disproportionately  low  share  of  the 
national  Income;  predictions  Indicate  that 
income  may  drop  5  to  10  percent  this  year; 
and  a  healthy  agriculture  is  good  for  the 
Nation. 

The  establishment  of  a  Country  Life  Com- 
mission to  attempt  to  cope  more  effectively 


with  long-range  problems  and  trends  could 
make  a  real  contribution,  I  believe,  toward 
an  Improved  farm  program. 


ADDITIONAL  CAPITAL  GRANTS  FOR 
URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT PROJECTS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  authorize  additional  capi- 
tal grants  for  urban  renewal  and  redevel- 
opment projects,  and  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation by  the  States  in  slum  clearance 
and  prevention,  and  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  proposes  a  6- 
year  urban  renewal  and  redevelopment 
program  under  which  from  $3.3  billion 
to  more  than  $4  billion  in  public  funds 
could  be  made  available  for  the  urgent 
task  of  preventing  the  further  decay  of 
the  cities  of  America. 

It  would  provide  a  minimum  of  $1.5 
billion  in  Federal  capital  grants  over  the 
6 -year  period,  and  this  amount  could  he 
increased  to  as  much  as  $2.1  billion  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President.  The  remain- 
ing public  funds  would  be  contributed  by 
States  and  municipalities  which  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  program. 

Additionally,  the  bill  would  provide 
priorities  in  Federal  capital  grants  to 
projects  in  States  which  assist  local  com- 
munities in  meeting  the  expense  of  re- 
quired local  costs;  and  would  gradually 
reduce  the  Federal  share  of  urban  re- 
newal costs,  now  66=^  percent  or  more, 
to  an  eventual  50  percent,  with  States 
and  their  municipalities  paying  the 
remainder. 

Connecticut  and  several  other  for- 
ward-looking States  have  recognized  the 
stark  necessity  of  helping  their  cities 
stave  off  municipal  bankruptcy  through 
urban  renewal  and  redevelopment.  My 
bill  is  frankly  designed  to  encourage 
other  States  to  follow  their  lead,  and  thus 
make  possible  a  greater  amount  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  urban  renewal  than  will  be 
possible  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
left  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  following  these  remarks,  together 
with  the  text  of  an  address  delivered  by 
me  before  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
New  York  City  on  October  13.  1958,  in 
which  the  background  of  urban  renewal 
and  the  philosophy  behind  the  bill  were 
outlined. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
together  with  the  address,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  266)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional capital  grants  for  urban  renewal 
and  redevelopment  projects,  and  to  en- 
courage participation  by  the  States  in 
slum  clearance  and  prevention,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bush,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.  That  Sec- 


tion 101(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1049  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  Administrator 
shall  particularly  encourage  the  utilization 
of  local  public  agencies  established  by  the 
States  to  operate  on  a  statewide  basis  In 
belialf  of  smaller  communities  within  the 
State,  whenever  that  arrangement  provides 
an  effective  solution  of  community  develop- 
ment or  redevelopment  problems  In  such 
communities,  and  Is  approved  by  resolution 
or  ordinance  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
affected  communities." 

Sec.  2.  The  flrit  sentence  of  faction  103(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Administrator,  on  and 
after  July  1.  1949.  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  contract  to  make  capital 
grants,  with  respect  to  projects  assisted  un- 
der this  title,  and  to  make  grants  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  aggregat- 
ing not  to  exceed  $1,250,000,000.  which  limit 
shall  be  increased  by  $250,000,000  on  July  1 
In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1960  through  1965; 
except  that  any  such  authorized  increase 
may  be  increased  by  additional  amounts  ag- 
gregating not  more  than  $100,000,000  In  any 
fiscal  year  upon  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  such  additional  amounts  are 
necessary  to  stimulate  economic  activity  and 
to  carry  out  the  urban  renewal  objectives  of 
this  title:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of 
capital  grants  contracted  for  under  this  title 
prior  to  July  1,  1966.  shall  not  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  $3,350,009,000." 

Sec  3.  Section  103 ^-b)  of  the  Hovislng  Act 
of  1949  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  aggregate  of 
such  capital  grants  with  respect  to  all  the 
projects  of  a  local  public  agency  on  which 
contracts  for  capital  grants  have  t>een  made 
under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  applicable  percentages  of  the  respective 
net  project  costs  of  such  projects.  Such  per- 
centages, which  shall  apply  to  all  projects 
receiving  Initial  Federal  recognition  during 
the  period  specified,  shall  be  66%  per  centum 
for  the  period  prior  to  July  1,  1960;  60  per 
centum  for  the  period  between  July  1,  1960, 
and  June  30,  1961,  Inclusive;  55  per  centvun 
for  the  period  between  July  1,  1961.  and  June 
30,  1962,  Inclusive;  and  60  per  centum  for 
any  time  thereafter:  Provided,  That  the  per- 
centage for  any  project  for  which  no  plan- 
ning grant  Is  received  and  retained  by  the 
local  public  agency  and  which  the  Adminis- 
trator, at  the  request  of  such  agency,  may 
approve  on  a  three- foiu"ths  capital  grant 
basis  shall  be  75  per  centum,  or  such  lesser 
percentage  as  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  generally  consistent  with  the  p>ercent- 
age  of  net  project  costs  hereunder  applicable 
at  the  time  to  projects  not  so  approved." 

Sec.  4.  Section  104  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  104.  Every  contract  for  capital  grants 
under  this  title  shall  require  local  grants-in- 
aid  In  connection  with  the  project  Involved 
which,  together  with  the  local  grants-in-aid 
to  be  provided  In  connection  with  all  other 
projects  of  the  local  public  agency  on  which 
contracts  for  capital  grants  have  theretofore 
been  made,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  aggregate  net  project 
costs  Involved  and  the  sum  described  In  the 
second  sentence  of  section  103(a)." 

Sec.  5.  Section  106  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  Without  limiting  any  authority 
otherwise  provided  In  this  title,  any  local 
grants-in-aid  may  be  furnished  by  the  State 
government  as  distinguished  from  other  local 
public  agencies,  as  herein  defined.  In  mak- 
ing capital  grants  available  for  projects, 
priority  shall  be  given  a  project  In  a  State 
where  the  State  government  has  furnished  or 
contracted  to  furnish  local  grants-in-aid  to 
the  project  In  an  amount  which  equals  or 
exceeds  one-half  the  total  required  amount." 
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The  address  presented  by  Mr.  Bush  Is 
as  follows: 

THx  PoTuu  or  UuiAir  RzmwAXi 
(By  Hon.  Pbbkott  Btjsh,  U.S.  Senator) 

I  welcome  tMB  opportunity  to  apeak  before 
the  American  Society  of  ClvU  Engineers  on 
the  subject  ol  urban  renewal  and  redevelop- 
ment. It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  ap- 
pear before  a  group  of  professional  men  who 
can  play  an  important  part  in  shaping  the 
future  of  this  program  which  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  moet  vital  long-range  projecta 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  the  United 
States. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  failure  of  the 
85th  Congress  to  enact  leglslaUon  to  ensure 
the  continuation  of  urban  renewal.  A  bill 
to  provide  $2.1  billion  In  Federal  capital 
grants  over  a  8-year  period  toward  the  her- 
culean task  of  cleaning  up  the  slums  of 
America  and  preventing  the  further  decay 
of  our  cities  was  reported  to  the  Senate  floor 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
of  which  I  have  been  a  member  ever  since  I 
entered  the  Senate  6  years  ago.  Although 
the  proposed  6-yea;-  program  was  reduced  to 
$1.8  billion  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  bill  died 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  setback  was  of  concern  to  all  of  us 
who  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  this 
Imaginative,  constructive  program  which 
can  mean  so  much  in  creating  a  better,  hap- 
pier life  for  many  thousands  of  American 
families  and  in  saving  hundreds  of  com- 
munities from  municipal  bankruptcy. 

Why  did  it  occ\ir?  I  shall  discuss  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  reasons  a  little  later  on, 
but  first,  perhaps,  we  should  consider  the 
size,  scope  and  nature  cf  the  program  which 
has  been  developed  to  meet  the  problems  of 
urban  sltuns  and  urban  blight. 

More  and  more  communities  today  are 
seeking  an  answer  to  the  problems  stemming 
from  slums  and  blight  through  participation 
in  the  federally  assisted  urban  renewal 
program. 

At  the  end  of  June,  this  year,  328  locali- 
ties— large  and  small — had  undertaken  a 
total  of  M3  urban  renewal  projects.  This 
demonstrates,  it  seems  to  me,  an  awareness 
across  the  Nation  of  the  benefits  that  can  be 
derived  from  sound  urban  renewal. 

Though  the  federally  assisted  urban-re- 
newal program  is  being  carried  out  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale,  it  is  completely  apparent  that 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  tirban  renewal 
is  basically  local — local  In  initiative,  local 
In  management,  local  in  achievement. 

The  prime  Federal  function  in  urban  re- 
newal Is  to  help  the  commxinlty  help  Itself 
through  financial  and  technical  assistance. 

Under  the  slum -clearance  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  many  communities 
undertook  to  do  away  with  unsightly  scars  on 
the  faces  of  our  cities  and  are  now,  with 
Federal  assistance,  clearing  wornout  slum 
areas  for  a  wide  variety  of  new  uses — resi- 
dential, commercial,  industrial,  public,  and 
semlpublic. 

But,  as  originally  conceived,  this  was  only 
a  partial  answer.  The  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Government  Housing  Policies 
and  Programs  in  1953.  found  that  new  slums 
were  forming  faster  than  old  ones  were  being 
cleared.  This  committee  called  for  a  pro- 
gram to  prevent  slums,  as  well  as  to  clear 
them. 

This  required  not  only  Federal  assistance 
but  also  full-scale  community  programs  to 
solve  the  problem. 

"Federal  assistance,"  President  Elsenhower 
said,  "is  Justified  for  communities  which  face 
up  to  the  problem  of  neighborhood  decay  and 
undertake  long-range  programs  directed  to 
Its  prevention." 

Acting  on  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions, the  President,  In  January  1954.  called 
on  the  Congress  for  legislation  that  would 
aid  localities  t.->    (1)   prevent  the   spread   of 


blight  into  good  areas:  (2)  rehablliUte  areas 
that  can  be  economically  restored;  and  (3) 
continue  clearance  and  redevelopment  of 
areas  that  cannot  be  saved. 

Congress  responded  with  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954. 

That  act  opened  the  way  to  a  new  total 
approach  to  end  blight  as  well  as  clear  slums 
by  \islng  a  wide  range  of  community,  pri- 
vate, and  Federal  resources  in  a  strongly 
unified  effort;. 

With  the  urban  renewal  tools  made  avail- 
able to  them  by  the  1954  act  and  subsequent 
legislation,  .American  communities  now  can 
aim  at  total  community  Improvement  rather 
than  confining  themselves  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  pockets  of  slums  here  and   there. 

In  fact,  major  Federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  capital  grants,  special  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance,  and  public  housing  are 
available  orly  after  the  locality  prepares  an 
acceptable  workable  program  blueprinting 
the  action  that  muSt  be  taken  for  overall 
community  Improvement.  Under  the  work- 
able program,  the  community  sets  Its  own 
goals  toward  which  It  must  work  in  order 
to  obtain  federal  recertlflcatlon  of  Its  pro- 
gram and  maintain  eligibility  for  Federal 
assistance.  The  community  Itself  carries  out 
all  the  stei)s  Involved  in  the  required  ele- 
ments cf  a  workable  program. 

Federally  assisted  urban  renewal  today  is  a 
two-prongeJ  approach:  First,  clearance  and 
redevelopm?nt  of  slums  gone  beyond  repair 
and  rehabilitation;  and  second,  conservation 
of   savable    dwellings    and    neighborhoods. 

All  the  elum  clearance  provisions  of  the 
1949  act  have  been  retained  In  the  present 
program.  The  vital  additions  Include  specific 
tools  for  rehabilitation  and  conservation. 

Current  Federal  assistance  includes  such 
aids  as:  loans  and  capital  grants  for  urban 
renewal  projects;  planning.  Informational, 
and  technical  help;  liberalized  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance;  and  financial  aid  for  low-rent 
public  housing.  I  shall  later  discxiss  these 
in  somewhit  greater  detail. 

Federal  eld  for  urban  renewal  projecta  may 
be  given  only  to  local  public  agencies  duly 
authorized  by  State  and  local  law  to  carry 
out  the  various  activities  involved.  A  local 
public  agency  may  be — according  to  individ- 
ual local  circumstances — a  specially  created 
redevelopment  agency,  a  local  housing  au- 
thority, or  a  city  or  county  Itself. 

In  some  localities,  two  local  agencies,  such 
as  the  city  and  the  redevelopment  agency, 
may  have  to  participate  Jointly  in  certain 
types  of  p.roJects. 

An  urban  renewal  project,  according  to  the 
law,  may  embrace  diversified  local  efforts 
directed  at  the  elimination  and  prevention  of 
slums  and  blight,  all  in  accordance  with  the 
\u-ban  ren(!wal  plan  for  the  area. 

Specific  activities  of  an  lu'ban  renewal 
project  mfty  include  these: 

1.  Carrying  out  plans  for  a  program  of 
voluntary  repair  and  rehabilitation; 

2.  Acquii.ltlon  of  slum  areas  or  deteriorated 
or  deterloriitlng  areas,  whether  residential  or 
noru'esiden  ti  al ; 

3.  Acqul.sitlon  of  predominantly  open 
land — such  as  arrested  subdivisions — which, 
because  of  deterioration  or  other  basic  faults. 
Impede  sovind  community  growth; 

4.  Acquliiltton,  preparation,  and  disposi- 
tion of  open  land  needed  for  sound  com- 
munity grijwth — outside  an  urban  renewal 
area — for  predominantly  residential  pur- 
poses. No  capital  grants  may  be  made  for 
such  areas,  which  are  intended  for  use  in 
relocating  families  displaced  by  the  local 
urban  rem'wal  programs. 

5.  Acquisition — In  areas  where  the  prime 
need  Is  cor^^ervation  or  rehabilitation — of  in- 
dividual ]>arcel8  of  land  and  structures 
thereon  which  mtist  be  razed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  blight  or  provide  land  for  needed 
public  facilities; 

6.  Demolition  and  removal  of  buildings 
and  Improvements  after  proper  relocation 
of  onslte  t^mants; 


7.  Installation,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction—in  the  urban  renewal  area — of 
streets.  utUlties,  parks,  playgrounds,  and 
other  improvemenU  necessary  to  carry  out 
tirban  renewal  objectlvea; 

8.  Selling  or  leasing  any  acquired  land — 
for  development  or  redevelopment  by  private 
enterprlre  or  public  agencies — at  lU  fair 
value  in  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal 
plan. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  no  Federal 
funds  mny  be  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion or  Improvement  of  any  building  in  an 
urban  renewal  projoct.  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance, however.  Is  available  under  section 
220  of  the  National  Housing  Act  for  re- 
habAlitatlon  of  dwelllngo  or  the  construction 
of  housing  in  an  urban  renewal  area. 

I  mentioned,  a  few  moments  ago,  the  urban 
renewal  plan.  The  law  requires  a  pUn— 
locally  devised— for  each  luban  renewal 
project.  The  urban  renewal  plan  must  Indi- 
cate proposed  land  acquisition,  demolition 
and  removal  of  structures,  redevelopment, 
improvements,  and  contemplated  rehablllta- 
tlon.  It  must  also  show  any  soning  and 
planning  changes,  land  uses,  maximum  pop- 
ulation densities,  building  requirements.- and 
its  relationship  to  local  objectives. 

These  objectives  Include  such  Items  as  ap- 
propriate land  uses.  Improved  traffic,  public 
transportation,  public  utilities,  recreational 
and  community  facilities,  and  other  public 
improvements. 

Turning  to  specific  urban  renewal  aids, 
let  us  consider  first  loans  and  capital  grants. 

A  loan  covers  expenses  attendant  to  carry- 
ing out  the  urban  renewal  project.  It  is  re- 
paid to  the  Federal  CJovernment  with  in- 
terest. 

A  capital  grant  is  designed  to  defray  up  to 
two-thirds — in  some  cases  three-fourths — of 
the  net  loss  incurred  In  carrying  out  a  proj- 
ect. The  community  must  put  up  tbs  re- 
mainder of  the  deficit. 

This  local  share  can  be  supplied  through 
any  or  all  of  the  following  methods:  cash, 
donations  of  land,  certain  types  of  work  on 
the  site,  and  supporting  public  facilities. 

Concerning  FHA  mortgage  insurance,  the 
1954  act  amended  the  National  Housing  Act 
so  as  to  liberalize  the  scope  of  such  Insur- 
ance In  several  ways.  Particularly  important 
to  urban  renewal  are  two  new  FHA  programs 
under  sections  220  and  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

Section  220  authorizes  special  mortgage 
Insttrance  for  the  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  sales  and  rental  housing  in  urban 
renewal  areas  In  accordance  with  urban  re- 
newal plana. 

For  the  benefit  of  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  programs  or  other  public  un- 
dertakings, section  221  permits  mortgage  In- 
stance to  provide  low-cost  private  housing — 
sales  and  rental — through  new  construction 
and/or  rehabilitation. 

Federally  assisted  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing, first  authorized  in  1937.  is  available  In 
connection  with  the  urban  renewal  program 
to  meet  requirements  of  low-income  families 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  activities  or  oth- 
er public  action.  Such  families  have  first 
priority   for   public   housing   vacancies. 

Another  aid  is  the  urban  renewal  sendee. 
Through  this  service  communities  may  ob- 
tain on-the-Bcene  technical  and  professional 
aid  for  preparing  local  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. Technical  bulletins  and  other  in- 
formational materials  also  are  included  in 
the  assistance  given  by  this  service. 

All  In  all.  communities  have  access  to  a 
rounded  supply  of  urban  renewal  tools.  It 
Is  up  to  them  to  take  the  Initiative  In  tislng 
them. 

Why  did  this  program,  with  so  many  de- 
sirable features,  fall  to  win  the  support  of 
the  85th  Congress? 

The  primary  reason.  In  my  Judgment,  was 
a  realization  of  the  enormous  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  it   will   Involve  in  the 
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years  ahead,  and  an  tinwllllngness  to  com- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  financial  btir- 
dens  of  that  magnitude  at  a  time  when  in 
the  current  fiscal  yeex  we  face  a  $12  billion 
deficit. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  unless 
state  governments  participate  substantially 
in  underwriting  the  public  costs  of  lurban 
renewal  the  program  faces  an  extremely  un- 
certain future. 

What  is  the  probable  magnitude  of  the 
public  costs  involved  in  cleaning  up  Amer- 
ica's slums,  and  preventing  the  further  decay 
of  our  cities? 

The  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  would 
have  committed  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
to  pledge  an  average  of  $350  million  a  year, 
for  a  6-year  period,  beginning  with  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  of  1968,  toward  the  cost  of 
acquiring  and  clearing  sites  for  urban  re- 
newal and  redevelopment  projects.  The 
total  of  $2.1  billion  was  a  large  sum,  but 
it  represented  only  a  fraction  of  the  stag- 
gering costs  of  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  which  face  the  cities  of  America. 

There  are  no  thorcughly  reliable  estimates 
Of  the  total  public  costs  that  will  be  in- 
volved, but  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Housing,  In  1953,  made  a  rough 
calculation  that  at  a  minimum  $34  billion 
In  public  funds  would  be  required  for  urban 
renewal  and  redevelopment. 

Where  is  the  public  money  coming  from? 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government 
pledges  Itself  to  contribute  two-thirds  of 
acquiring  and  clcari  .ig  the  sites  of  an  urban 
renewal  project — the  "net  project  cost" — 
and  the  locality  provides  the  remaining  one- 
third  In  cash  or  in  public  Improvements. 
To  date,  the  Federal  Government  has  mads 
capital  grant  reservations  totaling  about 
$1.2  billion. 

With  rare  exceptions,  the  State  govern- 
ments have  contributed  nothing. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  spoken  on  the  Senate 
floor  about  "States  rights."  But.  States 
rights  carry  with  them  States  responsibili- 
ties, and  if  the  States  do  not  accept  their 
responsibilities  their  rights  will  wither 
away.  Each  evasion  by  the  States  of  their 
responsibility  to  carry  out  an  obligation 
of  government  due  their  people,  or  the 
municipalities  which  are  their  creatures, 
weakens  State  governments  and  ftirther  con- 
centrates power  and  authority  in  the  Central 
Government  here  In  Washington. 

The  administration  had  proposed  a  grad- 
ual reduction  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  urban  renewal  projects,  and  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  contributions  by 
local  or  State  governments.  The  adminis- 
tration recommended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  be  reduced  to  60  percent  on 
July  1,  1959;  to  56  percent  on  July  1,  I960: 
and  to  50  percent  on  July  1,  1961,  with  the 
local  or  State  share  being  increased  accord- 
ingly up  to  a  matching  50  percent. 

This  recommendation,  to  my  regret,  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  was  not  even 
considered  by  the  Senate.  It  was  opposed 
during  the  hearings  by  representatives  of  the 
mayors  of  America  who  testified  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  Increase  taxes,  or  issue 
municipal  bonds,  to  provide  larger  local  con- 
tributions. 

I  can  agree  with  the  mayors'  contention — 
with  some  reserva-.ions.  Property  taxes  in 
many  communities  in  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut are  already  high.  Some  communi- 
ties have  exhausted  their  capacity  to  issue 
bonds.  I  presume  similar  conditions  ezLst 
throughout  the  Nttlon.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  which  base  their  prop- 
erty taxes  on  unrealistlcally  low  assessments, 
and  there  are  many  which  can  issue  long- 
term  bonds  which,  because  of  the  advantage 
of  Ux  exempt  status,  bear  low  Interest  rates 
which  compare  very  favorably  with  interest 


rates  on  UJ3.  Treasury  obligations  with  com- 
parable maturities.  Moreover,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  well-planned  urban  renewal  and 
redevelopment  projects  will  result  in  in- 
ereased  tax  revenues  which  the  cities  oould 
well  use — directly,  or  Indirectly  in  support  of 
bond  Issues — to  pay  a  modest  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  their  urban  renewal  programs. 

So,  I  cannot  accept  in  Its  entirety  the 
argument  that  cities  cannot  afford  a  modest 
increase  in  their  contributions  to  the  urban 
renewal  programs  which  are  of  such  great 
direct  benefit  to  themselves. 

However,  I  believe  that  if  the  Federal 
share  is  gradually  reduced,  the  greater  part 
of  the  corresponding  Increase  In  the  local 
contributions  should  be  borne  by  the  State 
governments  which,  with  extremely  few  ex- 
ceptions, now  contribute  nothing  at  all. 

I  raised  this  point  during  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, and  was  met  with  the  argument  by  the 
mayors'  representatives  that  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  persuade  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  to  authorize  State  contribu- 
tions to  urban  renewal  programs  becavise.  It 
was  alleged,  the  legislatures  are  dominated 
by  rural  members  with  little  sympathy  for 
the  problems  of  the  cities. 

The  able  member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark]  also  made  this  allegation 
many  times  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  quote  from  a  colloquy  he  had  with 
Mayor  Lee,  of  New  Haven,  which  appears  on 
page  496 : 

"Senator  Claxk.  Of  course,  we  have  a  lot 
of  State  legislatures  where  the  representation 
formula  is  such  that  the  urban  communities 
are  pretty  badly  underrepresented.  Have 
you  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  Connecticut? 
"Mr.  Lee.  That  is  the  case,  except  this  is 
a  rather  extraordinary  development  in  Con- 
necticut. Our  leglslattire  is  rural  dominated, 
as  are  most  legislatures,  but  Senator,  the 
great  thing  was  in  this  last  session  that  the 
legislation  which  was  introduced  in  urban 
renewal  and  passed  was  introduced  by  the 
Republicans  in  the  house,  which  is  the 
nual  section  of  our  legislature.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  and  totally  unexpected  devel- 
opment." 

The  Wooster  Square  project  in  New  Haven 
Is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  urban  re- 
development projects  in  Connecticut  to  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  State  under  the 
new  legislation  to  which  Mayor  Lee  referred. 
The  statute  authorizes  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut to  pay  one-half  of  the  local  cost  of 
tirban  renewal  and  redevelopment  projects. 
Under  existing  law,  this  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  two-thirds  of  the  net 
project  cost,  and  the  State  and  the  city  pay 
one-sixth  each.  If  the  cost-sharing  formula 
were  modified  as  the  administration  sug- 
gested, the  division  of  costs  on  projects  ini- 
tiated in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1. 

1959,  would  have  been  as  follows:  Federal, 
60  percent;  State,  20  percent;  locality,  20  per- 
cent.    In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1, 

1960,  It  would  have  been  Federal,  55  percent; 
Stote,  22.5  percent:  locality,  22.5  percent; 
and  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1, 

1961,  and  in  subsequent  fiscal  years  it  would 
have  been  Federal,  50  percent;  State  and 
locality,  25  percent  each. 

It  win  be  noted  that  under  a  Pederal- 
State-local  cost-aharing  plan  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  local  community  would  be  less 
than  they  are  now  required  to  make  under 
the  present  arrangement  in  which  costs  are 
divided  solely  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  locality.  Even  when  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  was  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum, 60  percent,  the  cities  would  be  pajring 
only  one-fourth  as  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent one-third. 

Other  legislation  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut  at  its  special  session 
this  year  authorized  the  State  to  pay  one- 
half  the  cost  of  commercial  and  industrial 


redevelopment  projecta  for  which  no  Federal 
assistance  is  presently  available.  A  third 
statute  enables  the  State  development  com- 
mission to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  in  the  preparation  of  capital 
Improvement  programs. 

The  experience  In  my  ovni  State  makes  It 
impossible  for  me  to  accept  the  defeatist 
argument  made  before  bur  committee  by  the 
representatives  of  American  mayors.  I  have 
urged  the  mayors  to  undertake  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  convince  State  legislatures  of 
the  imperative  need  for  urban  renewal,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  State  contributions 
toward  the  costs. 

This,  admittedly,  is  a  more  difficult  task 
than  coming  to  Washington  and  asking  for 
ever-Increasing  Federal  contributions,  but  It 
should  be  done  and,  if  accomplished,  would 
Insure  the  future  of  urban  renewal. 

Unless  it  is  done,  I  fear  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  Federal  Government  will 
reduce,  and  perhaps  eliminate  entirely,  Its 
contributions  because  of  other  demands 
upon  the  Treasury.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  am  painfully 
aware  of  the  rapidly  skyrocketing  costs  of 
defense  In  a  period  of  onrushlng  technologi- 
cal developments.  Defense  costs  are  already 
enormous,  and  the  prospects  are  that  they 
will  be  steadily  rising  in  the  years  Imme- 
diately ahead.  We  ended  the  fiscal  year  1958 
with  a  Federal  deficit  close  to  $3  billion.  In 
the  current  fiscal  year,  we  have  had  a  Federal 
expense  budget  of  $80  billion  and  we  are  told 
on  good  authority  that  the  deficit  will  ap- 
proximate $12  billion.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, urban  renewal  will  continue  to  be 
an  inviting  target  for  those  searching  for 
ways  to  cut  the  budget. 

But  if  the  States  participate  in  the  costs 
of  urban  renewal,  there  will  be  less  inclina- 
tion to  reduce  the  Federal  contributions  be- 
low their  present  level,  and  State  assistance 
in  the  effort  to  clean  up  slums  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  urban  blight  will  make  possible 
a  larger  total  program  than  otherwise  could 
be  carried  out. 

I  urge  you,  gentlemen,  when  you  return  to 
your  home  States,  to  help  bring  about  a 
greater  public  understanding  of  the  need  for 
urban  renewal  and  redevelopment,  and  of 
the  need  for  participation  in  its  costs  by  all 
levels  of  government — State,  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral and  local. 


ALLEVIATION    OF   UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  CERTAIN  DEPRESSED  AREAS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
establish  an  effective  program  to  allevi- 
ate conditions  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  economically  depressed  areas. 

This  subject  is  not  new  to  the  Senate. 
A  bill  for  this  purpose,  combining  the 
features  of  several  proposals,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  It  was  consider- 
ably amended  in  the  House — and  in  its 
final  form  was  pocket-vetoed  by  the 
President  on  September  6, 1958. 

The  President's  veto  of  S.  3683  hinged 
upon  differences  as  to  application  and 
operation  of  such  a  program;  there  was 
no  argument  as  to  need.  The  adminis- 
tration has  consistently  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  legislation  to  render  economic  as- 
sistance to  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  proposal  which  I  submit  today  at- 
tempts to  meet  some  of  the  President's 
objections,  while  at  the  same  time  insist- 
ing upon  sufficient  funds  and  scope  to 
constitute  an  adequate  program. 
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Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  not  diminished  in  the  past 
year.  Unemployment  has  increased  10 
percent  on  a  statewide  basis  In  the  past 
month.  Regional  unemployment  sta- 
tistics for  seriously  affected  areas  in 
Pennsylvania,  indicate  sizable  increases 
in  unemployment,  over  a  year  ago,  to  as 
high  as  16.8  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
These  are  not  temporary  maladjust- 
ments, but  continuing  problems  of  eco- 
nomic distress. 

The  greater  part  of  our  country  is  en- 
Joying  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  with 
indications  that  we  will  forge  ahead  to 
even  greater  business  and  economic  re- 
covery. For  certain  areas  and  communi- 
ties to  be  caught  in  the  backwash  of  this 
tide,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  is  a 
threat  to  our  way  of  life. 

We  need  the  active  participation  of 
every  American  citizen  in  our  national 
welfare.  We  must  extend  to  these  areas 
of  continued  unemployment  and  under- 
employment the  financial  and  technical 
assistance  needed  to  put  themselves  back 
on  the  track  of  national  prosperity  and 
well-being. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  for  a  long  discussion 
of  this  subject  at  this  time.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
salient  points  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  268)  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  depressed  areas,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Scott  is 
as  follows: 

Brief  Analysis  or  Area  Redevelopment  Bill 
Introduced  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 

1.  Authorizes  appropriation  of  a  total  of 
$200  million  for  a  revolving  loan  fund:  $100 
million  for  Industrial  areas;  $50  million  for 
rural  areas;  and  $50  million  for  public  facili- 
ties. Tnis  compares  with  $50  million  pro- 
vided In  last  year's  administration  bill,  but 
Is  $75  million  less  than  the  bill  vetoed.  (The 
bill  does  not  provide  for  outright  grants  for 
public  facilities,  a  provision  to  which  the 
President  objected.) 

2.  Provides  for  maximum  Federal  loan 
participation  of  60  percent;  minimum  State 
or  local  government  participation  of  10  per- 
cent: and  minimum  participation  from  non- 
governmental sources  of  5  percent.  The 
President  had  objected  to  Federal  participa- 
tion In  loans  up  to  65  percent  in  the  bill 
vetoed. 

3.  Provides  for  loans  for  a  period  of  30 
years,  compared  with  the  40-year  limit  in 
the  vetoed  bill. 

4.  Places  program  under  Department  of 
Commerce  which  has  primary  responsibility 
for  business  and  Industrial  development. 
Administrator  wlU  have  Assistant  Secretary 
status. 

5.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  determine  realistic  rates  of  Interest  on  all 
loans. 

6.  Authorizes  loans  to  Industrial  areas  with 
the  following  unemployment  levels;  16  per- 
cent unemplojrment  for  6  months;  or  12  per- 
cent for  1  year;  or  9  percent  for  15  out  of  18 


months;  6  percent  for  18  out  of  24  months — 
preceding  date  of  application.  There  are 
different  cr.terla  for  rural  areas  and  public 
facilities  loans. 

7.  Contains  a  special  urban  renewal  sec- 
tion to  permit  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  give  financial  assistance  to  urban 
renewal  projects  In  municipalities,  without 
regard  to  the  predominantly  residential 
requlremenl. 

8.  Contains  Davis-Bacon  Act  provision  to 
assure  prevailing  rate  of  wnf;e  and  40-hour 
week  on  contracts  under  area  redevelopment. 

9.  Author  zes  technical  assistance  of  $3.5 
million  for  surveys  and  other  evaluation 
studies. 

10.  Requlies  the  State  or  its  instrumen- 
tality to  est:ibllsh  local  redevelopment  plans. 

11.  Establishes  a  Cabinet-level  Advisory 
Board  and  25-member  Public  Advisory 
Committee. 


EQUALIZATION  OF  PAY  OF  RETIRED 
MEMBERS  OP  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29,  1958,  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
11470,  the  military  pay  raise  bill,  which 
became  Public  Law  422.  It  was  my 
opinion,  ai:  that  time,  as  it  is  at  the 
present,  tliat  the  bill  was  Inequitable 
in  that  it  provided  a  different  pay  in- 
crease for  retired  ofiBcers  than  for  those 
on  active  duty  and  who  retired  after 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

At  that  time  this  difference  of  award 
was  discussed  here  on  the  floor,  but  I 
did  not  offer  an  amendment  since  I  was 
fearful  thnt  it  might  jeopardize  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Last  year  I  cosponsored  S.  4207.  de- 
signed to  remedy  the  discrimination 
embodied  in  Public  Law  422.  Today  I 
am  introducing  an  identical  bill,  which 
provides  that  hereafter  the  retirement 
pay  of  those  members  of  the  armed 
services  retired  on  or  before  May  31, 
1958,  shall  not  be  less  than  that  pro- 
vided for  members  of  the  imiformed 
services  of  equal  rank  and  length  of 
service  retired  subsequent  to  that  date. 

Under  Public  Law  422,  those  retiring 
after  June  1,  1958,  from  active  status 
are  paid^- under  the  traditional  percent 
of  current  active  duty  pay.  Thus,  a 
major  general  or  rear  admiral  with  30 
years'  service,  retiring  after  June  1,  1958. 
draws  his  retired  pay  at  75  percent  of 
the  new  active  duty  rate  of  $1,350  per 
month,  as  against  the  pay  drawn  by  a 
major  general  retiring  on  or  before  May 
31,  which  allows  only  a  6-percent  in- 
crease ov(T  the  old  retired  pay  of  $807 
a  month.  This  amounts  to  $1,014  per 
month  retirement  pay  for  a  major  gen- 
eral or  rear  admiral  now  on  active  duty, 
who  may  not  have  commanded  more 
than  a  battalion  in  war,  as  against  a 
retired  major  general  drawing  $848  per 
month  who  commanded  a  division  or 
task  force  during  World  War  n  and 
Korea. 

Why  there  should  be  this  disparity  In 
award  of  compensation  to  retirees  from 
the  same  .services  with  the  same  ranks — 
based  on  only  the  discriminating  factor 
that  one  retired  on  May  31,  1958,  and 
the  other  retired  on  Jime  1,  1958?  To 
me  It  is  diflQcult  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons we  are  now  penalizing  the  very  men 
whose  outstanding  wartime  leadership 
should  entitle  them  to  first  consideration. 


This  bill  completes  the  system  of  com- 
pensation advocated  by  the  Cordlner 
report,  carrying  out  the  recommendation 
that  retirement  scales  for  all  retirees  be 
recomputed  each  time  the  pertinent  laws 
are  changed.  It  will  offer  the  incentive 
needed  to  attract  outstanding  young 
men  Into  the  services,  assuring  them 
that  their  retirement  programs  will  be 
kept  abreast  of  current  economic  condi- 
tions. It  has  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Adjutants  General  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Guard  Association, 
the  Regular  Veterans  Association,  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  Association,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  the  Naval  Reserve  Association, 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
United  States,  and  numerous  other 
service  and  veteran  groups. 

Only  in  this  way  can  a  fair  and  equal 
system  of  retirement  be  maintained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  3  days,  in  order  that 
other  Senators  interested  in  the  subject 
may  subscribe  their  names  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  bill  (S.  269)  to  equalize  the  pay 
of  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goldwatki 
(for  himself  and  Senators  Beall.  Hol- 
land. Mansfield,  Morsk,  MtJ«»AY,  Pas- 
tore,  Thurmond,  Engle,  Munbt,  Hum- 
phrey, and  Moss)  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


CONSTRUCTION   OF  BURNS   CREEK 
DAM.  IDAHO 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chukch], 
I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
Burns  Creek  Dam  and  powerplant  In 
Bonneville  County.  Idaho.  The  bill 
which  we  introduce  Is  identical  In  form 
with  one  considered  by  this  body  and 
passed  in  the  85th  Congress.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  other  body  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  It  and  it  died 
at  the  expiration  of  the  85th  Congress. 

The  bill  in  the  form  in  which  It  Is  now 
Introduced  has  been  reported  favorably 
upon  by  the  Interior  Department  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Buma 
Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  power- 
plant  would  be  located  on  the  Snake 
River  in  Bonneville  County.  Idaho,  about 
30  miles  downstream  from  Palisades 
Dam.  It  would  be  Integrated  electrically, 
hydraulically.  and  financially  with  the 
existing  Palisades  reclamation  project. 
The  prime  purpose  of  this  development  Is 
reregulation  of  releases  from  Palisades, 
but  in  addition  100.000  acre-feet  of  its 
234,000  acre-feet  of  reservoir  capacity 
will  be  available  for  long-term  holdover 
irrigation  storage  and  a  90,000-kilowatt 
powerplant  will  be  built.  The  holdover 
storage  would  in  effect  provide  Insurance 
water  to  be  used  during  extreme  drought 
periods.  All  of  It  has  been  contracted 
for  use  on  the  irrigated  acres  along  the 
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Snake  River  upstream  from  Bliss,  Idaho, 
by  the  users  who  heretofore  have  con- 
tracted for  Palisades  water. 

The  rereerulation  of  Palisades  releases 
will  make  possible  an  integrated  opera- 
tion which  will  more  than  double  the 
prime  power  output  from  the  Palisades 
powerplant  alone.  A  very  favorable  cost 
benefit  ratio  has  been  reported. 

The  bill  has  the  virtually  unanimous 
support  of  the  water  users,  the  power 
users  and  all  other  interested  parties  in 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

My  colleague  and  I  intend  to  urge  the 
Interior  Committee  to  hold  hearings 
promptly  so  that  action  in  this  body  can 
be  concluded  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  uill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  concur  and  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
it  with  him  this  year  as  I  did  in  the  last 
Congress.  I  know  of  no  project  which 
is  so  well  able  to  stand  on  its  o^^-n  merits 
as  this  one.  not  only  in  terms  of  the  sup- 
plemental irrigation  benefits,  but  also  in 
terms  of  the  power  it  will  produce,  as  well 
as  in  fiscal  terms.  It  will  not  be  a  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Rather,  it 
will  be  an  additional  investment  in  the 
development  of  reclamation  and  related 
purposes  which  will  more  than  repay  the 
Treasury  with  interest,  from  power  reve- 
nues alone,  viithln  a  reasonable  pay-out 
period.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  speedily 
pass  the  bill,  as  it  did  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  281)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  corvstruct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  a  reregulating  reser- 
voir and  other  works  at  the  Burns  Creek 
site  in  the  upper  Snake  River  Valley. 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Dworshak  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Church)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


costs,  the  Government  would  be  author- 
ized to  contribute  up  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  President,  in  Arkansas  agriculture 
Is  a  predominant  industry,  and  in.  many 
coimties  agricultural  activities  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
are  conducted  in  buildings  widely  sepa- 
jated.  As  a  resvilt,  farmers  encounter 
difficulty  in  contacting  the  appropriate 
agencies  with  which  agricultural  prob- 
lems may  be  discussed.  This  problem 
would  be  alleviated  by  enactment  of  this 
bill.  Its  outstanding  feature  would  be 
the  centralization  of  the  various  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agricultural  activities  in 
one  building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  that  the  bill  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  on  the  table  for  a  period  of 
1  week  in  order  that  other  Senators,  who 
may  wish  to  Join  as  cosponsors  of  this 
measure,  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  282)  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  assist 
in  planning  and  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  coimty  agricultural  buildings, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pulbricht  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Humphrey),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(The  bill  (S.  282)  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Record.) 


National  Forests,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Church,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hxtmphrey]  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
I  consider  important  to  the  adequate  and 
orderly  development  of  our  agricultural 
programs. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  carry 
out  a  program  for  the  construction  of 
county  agricultural  buildings  in  counties 
where  agriculture  is  the  predominant  In- 
dustry, and  where  Federal,  State,  and 
local  offices  administer  programs  involv- 
ing the  welfare  of  our  farm  population. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  construction  costs  of  such 
buildings,  and  in  unusual  cases,  when 
it  is  established  that  counUes  are  unable 
to  supply  a  full  share  of  the  construction 


ADDITION   OF  CERTAIN  LANDS   TO:^ 

BOISE    AND    PAYETTE    NATIONAL 

FORESTS.  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Boise  and  Payette  National 
Forests  to  include  4,155  acres  of  addition- 
al land  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Cascade 
Reservoir,  in  Valley  County,  Idaho. 
These  lands  are  now  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  clear  the 
way  for  development  of  the  land  as  a 
recreational  area;  $75,000  is  scheduled 
to  be  expended  for  this  purpose  within 
a  2-  or  3 -year  period,  as  part  of  Opera- 
tion Outdoors. 

No  extra  funds  or  administrative  ex- 
penses will  be  involved,  as  these  improve- 
ments will  come  from  money  already 
budgeted. 

The  district  Is  we'd  adapted  for  such 
activities  as  camping,  picnicking,  boat- 
ing, and  fishmg.  The  city  of  Cascade, 
Idaho,  maintains  the  only  picnic  area 
on  the  reservoir;  and  the  shoreline  area 
is  being  used  without  adequate  provision 
for  sanitation,  cleanup,  or  fire  preven- 
tion. 

I  hope  this  measure  will  receive  prompt 
action. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  Wll  (S.  287)  to  add  certain  lands 
located  In  Idaho  to  the  Boise  and  Payette 


AMENDMENT  OP  ARTICLE  46.  UNI- 
FORM CODE  OP  MILITARY  JUSTICE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  occurred  in  California  an 
incident  where  a  civilian  attorney  was 
seized  by  a  Marine  provost  guard,  armed 
with  a  warrant  of  attachment,  and 
brought  forcibly  before  a  military  court 
of  inquiry.  The  details  of  this  incident 
and  the  merits  or  demerits  Involved 
therein  are  not  important  for  the  pur- 
pose of  my  remarks.  The  incident  dem- 
onstrated, however,  the  danger  which 
lies  in  the  use  by  the  military  of  a  war- 
rant of  attachment  or  arrest  against  a 
civilian. 

A  writ  of  bodily  attachment  is  sub- 
ject to  gross  abuse  in  the  hands  of  In- 
experienced persons  who  possess  power 
but  do  not  always  possess  the  discretion 
born  of  training  and  experience  which 
is  essential  to  the  proper  execution  of 
the  warrant.  Such  a  procedure  should 
be  avoided  where  there  is  other  adequate 
machinery  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  identical  purpose.  With  reference 
to  this  procedure,  other  machinery  does 
exist  in  the  U5.  marshal's  office. 

I  therefore  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  military 
justice  procedure  so  that  any  warrant  of 
attachment  or  arrest  by  the  military  for 
a  civilian,  issued  in  the  United  States 
or  its  Territories.  Commonwealths,  and 
possessions,  would  be  served  by  the  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  person  sought   resided. 

The  bill  has  the  endorsement  of,  and 
was  proposed  by,  the  American  Bar 
Assoc  iH^iori- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  288)  to  amend  article  46 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
to  require  the  execution  of  certain  war- 
rants of  attachment  or  arrest  by  U.S. 
marshals,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thurmond, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.         

WILSON'S  CREEK  BATTLEFIELD  NA- 
TIONAL PARK.  MO. 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  long  time  patriotic  and  civil  organiza- 
tions have  been  interested  in  commemo- 
rating and  recognizing  the  most  severe 
battle  fought  west  of  the  Mississippi  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War— the  battle  of  Wilson's 
Creek.  I  Join  with  the  citizens  of  my 
State  and  of  the  entire  Middle  West,  to 
whom  otir  history  and  our  heritage  is  an 
inspiration,  in  an  effort  to  commemorate 
the  decisive  battle  near  Springfield,  Mo. 
Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  tMr. 
Symington],  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
park  on  the  site  of  that  battlefield.  It  is 
my  hope  that  Congress  will  consider  the 
bill  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  this 
historic  site  can  be  preserved  for  future 
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generations  u  a  part  of  our  National 
Park  Service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  290)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Bat- 
tle-field National  Park,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hennings, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Symington,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR  SEAT 
BELTS  SHIPPED  IN  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  seat  belts  sold  or 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for  use 
in  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safety  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers.  Inc..  has  published  a 
set  of  SAE  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
seat  belt  assemblies,  following  the  report 
of  the  motor  vehicle  seat  belt  committee 
of  that  organization.  In  other  words, 
there  are  definite  standards  agreed  upon 
by  the  most  competent  engineers  in  the 
country,  and  it  would  seem  imperative 
that  these  standards  be  met  by  all  manu- 
facturers and  assemblers. 

I  introduce  this  proposed  legislation 
In  the  hope  that  action  may  be  speeded 
upon  this  important  safety  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  291)  to  provide  that  seat 
belts  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  use  in  motor  vehicles  shall 
meet  certain  safety  standards,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  MARKETING  FA- 
CILITIES FOR  HANDLING  PERISH- 
ABLE AGRICULTURAL  COMMODI- 
TIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
marketing  facilities  improvement  bill,  to 
encourage  the  improvement  and  devel- 
opment of  marketing  facilities  for  han- 
dling perishable  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

This  proposed  legislation,  with  some 
minor  Improvements,  is  the  same  as  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  in  the  last  two 
previous  sessions  of  Congress.  This  pro- 
posal is  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
study  by  marketing  specialists  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  de- 
voted attention  and  work  of  Chairman 
Harold  Cooley  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

The  need  for  such  modernized  mar- 
keting facilities  has  increased,  rather 
than  decreiised.  In  the  years  since  it  was 
first  suggested. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  act  to 
facilitate,  encourage,  and  assist  munici- 
palities and  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  public  agencies  and  instrumen- 


talities of  one  or  more  States  or  munici- 
palities, public  corporations  and  boards, 
and  private  enterprise,  in  the  creation 
and  development  of  modem  and  efficient 
public  wholesale  markets  for  the  han- 
dling of  i)erishable  agricultural  commod- 
ities in  areas  where  such  markets  are 
found  to  be  needed,  and  where  Federal 
assistance  is  requested  and  authorized 
as  prescribed  in  this  act. 

Our  aim  is  that  unnecessary  costs  and 
burdens  attendant  with  the  marketing 
of  perishable  agricultural  commodities 
due  to  inadequate  or  obsolete  facilities 
may  be  oliminated,  and  that  the  spread 
between  the  amount  paid  by  consumers 
may  be  reduced.  We  hope  that  purpose 
can  be  achieved  through  use  of  insured 
mortgages  under  a  revolving  fund  cre- 
ated by  this  act. 

Marketing  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities — fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, poultry,  eggs,  meats,  seafood,  and 
dairy  products — affects  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  is  quite  properly  a  matter  of 
grave  national  concern. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  impor- 
tant to  producers.  The  prices  paid  to 
producers  of  all  perishable  farm  com- 
modities are  directly  affected  by  the 
prices  made  on  these  public  markets. 
The  handling  of  such  commodities  in 
antiquated  facilities  results  in  many 
uneconomic  practices  which  greatly  in- 
crease marketing  costs,  through  excess- 
ive waste,  spoilage,  and  deterioration. 
These  increased  marketing  costs  cause 
producers  to  receive  prices  far  below  the 
reasonable  value  of  their  products. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  also  im- 
portant to  consumers.  The  same  undue 
losses  that  decrease  the  price  paid  to  the 
producer  increase  the  price  charged  to 
the  consumer.  Public  health  becomes  a 
matter  of  concern,  too,  as  prop>er  sani- 
tation practices  are  diflBcult  to  achieve 
in  obsolescent  facilities. 

Small  businessmen,  too,  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  passage  of  such  legisla- 
tion. Most  of  the  wholesale  firms 
concerned,  and  many  of  the  retailers 
they  supply,  certainly  fall  within  the 
category  of  small  businessmen. 

And  ir,  is  important  to  the  city  plan- 
ners who  are  concerned  with  redevelop- 
ing the  blighted  urban  areas  of  many 
great  cities.  Most  wholesale  produce 
markets  are  located  in  these  blighted 
areas.  In  many  cities  where  urban  re- 
development projects  are  under  way,  the 
old  markets  are  simply  thrown  out.  with 
no  provision  made  for  new  modernized 
accommodations.  In  Philadelphia,  for 
instance,  the  market  has  been  thrown 
out  of  the  old  Dock  Street  area.  The 
same  problem  is  being  faced  in  St.  Louis; 
in  lower  Manhattan;  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  in  Springfield,  Mass.;  and,  as 
many  Senators  know,  in  Washington, 
DC. 

In  spite  of  the  great  need  for  im- 
proved facilities,  efforts  in  the  past  have 
failed  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  This  failure  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  inability  of  farm- 
ers, dealers,  brokers,  commission  mer- 
chants and  others,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, to  obtain  through  regular  fi- 
nancial channels  the  relatively  large 
amounts  of  capital  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  modem  market  facilities. 


As  a  result,  my  bill  proposes  confer- 
ring upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
power  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
such  public  marketing  facilities  for  the 
wholesale  handling  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products, 
and  other  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  seafood,  as  will  be  con- 
ducive to  orderly  and  efficient  distribu- 
tion, increased  consumption,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  spread  between  prices 
paid  by  consumers  and  those  received 
by  producers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  292)  to  encourage  the  im- 
provement and  development  of  market- 
ing facilities  for  handling  p>erishable 
agricultural  commodities,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Ccnn- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  18.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATIVE  TO  EN- 
FORCEMENT OP  STATE  STATUTES 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  cosponsored  by  my  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  J,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kbatuvc], 
which  if  enacted  into  law  would  author- 
ize the  enforcement  of  State  statutes 
prescribing  criminal  penalties  for  sub- 
versive activities.  My  colleagues  will  re- 
call that  this  is  the  same  bill  which  was 
designated  S.  654  in  the  85th  Congress, 
and  which  was  reported  favorably  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  believe  the 
bill  is  of  such  consequence  that  it  should 
receive  timely  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate.  As  you  may  recall, 
though  the  bill  is  quite  brief  in  content. 
it  is  designed  to  restore  to  the  respective 
States  the  right  to  have  and  enforce 
concurrently  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment laws  in  the  field  of  sedition  and 
subversion.  Until  the  Steve  Nelson  case 
was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1956,  it  was  assiuned  that  this  power 
rested  in  the  States.  As  a  result  of  the 
Steve  Nelson  decision,  however,  the  Oourt 
said  in  effect  that  the  Smith  Act  of  1940. 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  and 
the  Communist  Control  Act  of  1964  have 
given  the  Federal  Government  an  exclu- 
sive field  in  which  to  operate  and  that 
the  States  should  desist  from  attempting 
to  punish  subversives. 

It  will  be  further  recalled  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  l^teve  Nelson  decision  was 
to  strike  dowii  State  subversion  laws  In 
32  States.  This  bill  has  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
many  State  law-enforcement  agencies, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  operation  of  State  subversion 
laws  in  no  way  impedes  the  operation 
of  like  Federal  laws.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  one  would  complement  the  other 
in  attempting  to  prevent  subversive 
groups  from  trying  to  overthrow  the 
Government. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  in  Commonwealth 
against  Steve  Nelson  is  contrary  to  the 
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supreme  law  of  the  land.  Nowhere  can 
there  be  found  in  the  Constitution  a 
proviso  which  expressly  grants  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  or  the 
power  to  legislate  exclusively  in  matters 
of  subversion.  sediUon.  or  treason.  Cer- 
tain powers  in  the  Constitution  are  ex- 
pressly granted  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  article  1.  section  8.  Under  these 
powers  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
Congress  may  preempt  certain  fields  by 
exclusive  legislation.  Some  of  the  de- 
cisions have  rested  upwn  the  power  to 
rcKulate  commerce,  coin  money,  support 
armies,  and  so  for-h.  In  those  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  State  leg- 
i.'lation  is  superseded  when  it  conflicts 
with  the  comprehensive  regulatory 
scheme  and  purpose  of  a  Federal  plan. 

I  request  my  colleagues  in  considering 
the  bill  to  ask  themselves  whether  Con- 
gress, by  a  rule  of  judicial  construction, 
intended  that  the  respective  States 
should  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  protection  of 
their  sovereignty  against  sedition  and 
.subversion.  I  think  it  is  self-evident 
that  no  such  construction  was  contem- 
plated by  Congress.  In  introducing  the 
bill.  I  wish  to  muke  crystal  clear  what 
the  intention  of  Congress  is  in  this  field. 
I  want  the  respective  States  to  again 
work  in  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  their  mutual  protection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  294)  to  amend  title  18. 
U.S.  Code,  to  auiiiorize  the  enforcement 
of  State  statutes  prescribing  criminal 
penalties  for  subversive  activities,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bridccs  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  Keating)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


a  check  waiting  next  payday.  Thou- 
sands of  them  are  unemployed  at  present. 
If  the  present  status  is  maintained, 
thousands  more  will  soon  be  unemployed. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  serious  threat 
to  our  safety  and  economy.  The  loss  of 
mines  and  mine  Incomes  also  imperils 
the  many  communities  of  this  Nation 
which  are  dependent  upon  mining. 

The  first  bill  which  I  introduce  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  purchase  copper  ore  at  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  producer;  provided  the 
mine's  continued  operation  was  neces- 
sary to  the  national  defense;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  mine  is  unable  to  operate 
economically  at  a  profit  at  current 
market  prices. 

The  second  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  the  oper- 
ator of  an  iron  mine  an  amount  for  each 
ton  of  ore  produced,  which  when  taken 
with  the  amount  ha  would  receive  from 
the  sale  of  the  ore,  would  assure  the 
operator  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  McNamara 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart),  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.  295.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  a  program  to  encourage 
the  operation  of  marginal  copper  mines  nec- 
essary to  the  national  dcfenEe:  and 

S.  296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
which  will  contribute  to  the  national  defense 
by  encouraging  the  continuing  operation  of 
the  Iron  mines  In  the  United  States. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  OPERATION 

OP  COPPER  AND  IRON  MINES 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
two  bills  which  would  protect  our  vital 
supplies  of  domestic  copper  and  iron  ore, 
while  preserving  the  livelihoods  of  thou- 
sands of  miners  and  their  families. 

I  am  Joined  in  sponsorship  of  the  bills 
by  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  comment 
on  the  importance  which  these  two 
metals  have  for  our  continued  defense. 
Without  an  abundant  supply  of  either, 
our  ability  to  maintain  a  strong  military 
position  would  be  hopelessly  Impaired. 

It  is  true  that  we  have,  at  present,  a 
supply  of  domestic  iron  ore  in  excess  of 
our  needs.  But  any  serious  loss  of  pro- 
duction capacity  could  Jeopardize  our 
chances  of  success  In  a  future  period  of 
emergency. 

In  copper,  the  situation  Is  much  more 
serious.  In  recent  years,  our  domestic 
production  has  fallen  short  of  our  needs. 

Companies  find  it  temporarily  soimd  to 
close  what  we  might  call  marginal  mines. 
Yet  these  are  the  mmes  which  can  well 
1  cpresent  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat  in  a  future  emergency. 

What  is  worse,  the  fine  Americans  who 
h^ve  chosen  mining  as  their  life  work 
n.ver  can  be  quite  sure  If  they  will  find 


U.S.  STUDY  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
NECHES,  TRINITY.  BRAZOS,  COLO- 
RADO. GUADALUPE-SAN  ANTONIO. 
NUECES.  AND  SAN  JACINTO  RIVER 
BASINS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  last  session  of  Congress  I 
introduced  proposed  legislation  to  create 
the  U.S.  Study  Commission  on  the 
Neches.  Trinity.  Brazos.  Colorado,  Guad- 
alupe-San  Antonio,  Nueces,  and  San 
Jacinto  River  Basins.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  bill  became  law  on  August  28, 
1958. 

This  Commission — whose  task  is  of 
crucial  importance  to  Texas  and  the  Na- 
tion— consists  of  14  members,  appointed 
by  the  President.  Six  of  these  members 
are  from  Federal  departments,  and  seven 
from  the  respective  river  basins  em- 
bodied within  the  study  area. 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  development  of  Texas 
land  and  water  resources.  Working  in 
cooperation  with  State  agencies,  it  will 
conduct  studies  and  surveys  of  Texsis' 
water  potential,  and  of  Texas'  water 
needs.  Its  ultimate  responsibility  is  to 
show  us  the  way  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween potential  and  needs. 

I  considered  it  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  introduce  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion last  year,  and  to  see  it  enacted  into 
law,  in  order  that  we  might  get  on  with 
the  business  of  drafting  a  water  plan  for 
Texas.  I  did  not  consider  the  bill  to  be 
perfect,  and  In  fact  in  the  succeeding 
months  I  became  aware  that  there  were 


two   areas   where   the   law   should    be 
amended. 

I  am  offering  those  amendments  now. 
One  amendment  will  separate  the  Guad- 
alupe and  San  Antonio  Basins,  so  as  to 
provide  a  Commission  member  for  each 
of  these  river  basins. 

Combining  these  two  basins  in  one 
does  not  accord  with  the  reality  of  their 
interests  and  resources.  They  become 
one  river  onlj'  a  few  miles  from  San 
Antonio  Bay  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  up- 
stream they  are  widely  separated.  So 
it  is  logical  that  there  be  a  representa- 
tive on  the  Commission  for  each  of  these 
river  basins,  who  will  carry  with  him  on 
to  the  Commission  an  understanding  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  and  possibil- 
ities of  that  river. 

The  second  amendment  would  provide 
a  member  at  large  to  the  Cojunission. 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Texas,  and 
representing  the  Texas  Board  of  Water 
Engineers.  In  recent  years  the  work  of 
the  water  board  has  increased  substan- 
tially, and  in  my  judgment,  it  should  be 
afforded  direct  representation  on  the 
Commission.  Such  a  change  will  also 
provide  even  closer  liaison  between  the 
Commission  and  responsible  State  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  the  esteblishmen*  of 
this  Commission  has  raiised  great  ex- 
pectations among  the  people  of  Texas. 
We  look  to  it  for  g\iidance  in  the  use  and 
control  of  our  water  resources — ulti- 
mately the  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources we  possess.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  amendments  will  better  enable  the 
Commission  to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  300)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  28,  1958,  establishing  a  study 
commission  for  certain  river  basins,  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  to 
such  Commission  of  separate  represent- 
atives for  the  Guadalupe  and  San 
Antonio  River  Basins,  and  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Texas  Board  of  Water 
Engineers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Texas,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


RECREATION    AREA    IN    SHAWNEE 
NATIONAL  FOREST,  ILL. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  a  dam  and  de- 
velop a  recreation  area  on  Lusk  Creek 
within  the  Shawnee  National  Forest  in 
Pope  County,  m. 

This  is  needed  to  improve  the  recre- 
ational possibilities  of  some  of  the  na- 
tional-forest lands  in  southern  Illinois. 
Construction  of  the  dam  and  the  devel- 
opment of  recreational  facilities,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  prepared  by  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  1957,  would  require  a 
dam  with  a  water  depth  of  80  feet. 
a  pool  area  of  3,600  acres,  would  back 
water  up  Lusk  Creek  for  a  distance  of 
over  10  miles,  and  provide  a  water  storage 
capacity  of  96,000  acre-feet.  The  Ilh- 
nois  State  water  survey  shows  that 
there  are  many  areas  which  would  be 
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suitable  for  a  dam  construction  and  re- 
lated development. 

There  is  need  for  this  tsrpe  of  develop- 
ment to  permit  more  than  moderate  use 
of  the  recreational  resources  within  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest.  The  demand 
for  water  areas  suitable  for  recreation  is 
now  very  heavy  in  southern  Illinois. 
The  United  States  Forest  Service's  Lake 
Clsndale  and  Poimds  Hollows  Lakes  are 
overcrowded.  The  weekend  traffic 
around  Crab  Orchard  Lake  and  Cave- 
In-Rock  State  Park  Is  critical.  High- 
way construction  now  planned  will  prob- 
ably increase  the  use. 

This  project  would  improve  the  econ- 
omy of  southern  Illinois  in  attracting 
tourists  since  this  proposed  lake  would 
provide  many  beaches,  camp  sites  and 
fishing,  especially  bass,  due  to  the  many 
springs  feeding  the  lake  with  fresh 
water. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  320)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  develop  a  recre- 
ation area  in  connection  with  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest  in  Pope  Coun- 
ty, m..  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OF  BANKRUPTCY  ACT. 
RELATING  TO  WAGE  EARNERS- 
PLANS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  Chapter  XIII:  Wage  Earners' 
Plan,  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  eliminate  the 
monetary  limitation  on  the  availability 
to  debtors  of  chapter  xm  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  The  bill  also  provides  flex- 
ibility, in  commissions  to  be  awarded 
to  trustees  in  these  proceedings. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  its  Bankruptcy  Committee,  in  March 
1958  approved  the  proposals.  The  Con- 
ference, at  its  meeting  in  September  1958. 
reaffirmed  its  approval  of  the  proF>osal, 
and  the  bill  is  being  introduced  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  303)  to  amend  Chapter 
XIII:  Wage  Earners'  Plans,  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


RZXSULATION  OF  DC.  TRANSIT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lancer],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
icoND].  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborottgh],  I  introduce  a  bill  to  Insure 
elective  regulation  of  the  D.C.  Transit 


System,  Inc.,  and  fair  and  ecual  competi- 
tion between  the  D.C.  Transit  System, 
Inc..  and  its  competitors. 

A  related  bill  (HJl.  13767)  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
too  late  in  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress for  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  take  action  be- 
fore adjournment.  That  measure  was 
sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
<Representative  Wright  Patman).  and 
he  has  advised  that  he  will  reintroduce 
the  proposal  in  the  House  today  or  to- 
morrow. The  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  to  clarify  the  privileges 
of  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc..  and  to  re- 
store the  rights  of  small  businesses  in 
competitive  fields. 

I  share  the  growing  concern  among 
members  of  Congress  that  numerous 
small  businesses  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  being  hurt  by  tax-free  competi- 
tion of  the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc. 
Unquestionably,  the  Congress  In  enact- 
ing Public  Law  757.  84th  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  24,  1956,  did  not  Intend  to 
give  unlimited  use  of  the  preferred  status 
of  the  corporation,  leaving  less  favored 
enterprises  helpless. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  with  large  re- 
sources from  a  secure,  tax-exempt 
monopoly  in  mass  transportation,  is 
moving  toward  a  monopoly  of  charter 
and  sightseeing  services  in  the  District 
and  surrounding  area  and  is  using  Its 
maso  transit  profits  and  resources  to  in- 
vade other  competitive  fields — such  as 
helicopter  services,  interstate  passenger 
service  via  limousine,  office  and  apart- 
ment buildings,  motels,  shopping  centers, 
street  paving,  suburban  routes,  and  bus- 
lines to  the  airports. 

In  the  charter  and  sightseeing  Indus- 
try, approximately  100  small  firms  are 
in  danger  of  being  forced  out  of  business 
by  the  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.  It  is 
my  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  in  1956  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible transportation  for  Government 
workers  and  residents  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Washington,  and  not  to  set 
up  a  tax-protected  monster  ^hich  would 
devour  small-business  concerns. 

Beginning  July  1956,  D.C.  Transit's 
competitors  have  protested  vigorously  to 
the  District  Commissioners  and  the  PUC 
regarding  the  inequities  in  Public  Law 
757.  Relief  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
The  PUC  has  maintained  that,  although 
they  recognized  the  competitive  disad- 
vantages to  D.C.  Transit's  competitors, 
they  are  without  authority  to  prohibit 
the  corporation  from  engaging  in  char- 
ter, sightseeing,  and  related  services. 
They  contend  that  only  the  Congress  can 
offer  a  remedy. 

Moreover,  Mr.  George  E.  C.  Hayes, 
Chairman,  District  of  Colimibia  Pubhc 
Utilities  Commission,  has  stated  that  rate 
regulation  would  not  be  wholly  effective 
because  the  PUC  can  only  regulate  fares 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  Most 
sightseeing  tours  cut  across  State  lines — 
into  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  other 
States. 

This  bin  provides  a  sensible  and  fatr 
approach  to  insuring   that   the  mass 


transit  system  does  not  subsidize  side- 
line activities  in  competition  with  inde- 
pendent businessmen. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  304)  to  Insure  effective 
regulation  of  DC.  Transit  System.  Inc., 
and  its  competitors,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSKN  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  OF  JUSTICES  AND 
JUDGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
oath  prescribed  by  statute  for  U  S.  Jus- 
tices and  Judges  does  not  comply  with 
the  constitutional  requirement  for  oaths 
of  Judicial' officers.  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  provides  In  part  that  "the 
Senators  and  Representatives  before 
mentioned,  and  members  of  the  several 
State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
Judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound 
by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this 
Constitution." 

The  oath  now  prescribed  by  section  453 
of  title  28  of  the  U.S.  Code  is  as  follows: 
do  aolemnly   swear    (or   afllrm) 


I.   

that  I  will  administer  justice  without  re- 
spect to  persons,  and  do  equal  right  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  rich,  and  that  I  will  faith- 
fully and  Impartially  discharge  and  perform 

all  the  duties  Incumbent  upon  me  as  

according  to  the  best  of  my  abUltlea  and 
understanding,  agreeably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States.  So  help 
me  God. 

Prom  the  reading  of  this  portion  of 
article  VI  of  the  Constitution  and  section 
453  of  title  28  of  the  Code,  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  oath  prescribed  does  not  require 
judicial  officers  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution in  compliance  with  article  VI.  In 
the  oaths  of  the  other  officers  named  in 
article  VI,  my  research  reveals  no  such 
omission. 

While  this  may  appear  to  be  a  purely 
technical  deviation  from  constitutional 
requirements,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  trifled  with. 
There  is  no  reason  for  Judicial  officers  to 
be  immune  from  a  direct  oath  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  which  would  amend  section 
453  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prescribe  the  following  oath  for  Ju- 
dicial officers  of  the  United  States: 

I,  ,  do   solemnly   swear    (or   afflnn) 

that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  against  all  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic:  that  I  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that 
I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion; 
that  I  will  administer  Justice  without  re- 
spect to  persons,  and  to  equal  right  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  rich,  and  that  I  will  faith- 
fully and  Impartially  discharge  and  perform 

all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  aa . 

So  help  me  God. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 
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The  bill  (S.  307)  to  prescribe  the  oath 
of  office  of  Justices  and  Judges  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thur- 
MO.ND.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciar}'. 

STUDY    OP    DIVERSION    OP   WATER 
FROM  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
I  rem  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  and  myself, 
I  introduce,  for  appiopriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  require  a  study  to  be  conducted 
of  the  effect  of  increasing  the  diversion 
of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into  the 
Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation  and  fer 
other  purposes. 

The  bill  is  identicfil  with  House  bill  1. 
introduced  last  week  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  dean  of  the  Illi- 
nois delegation.  Representative  O'Brien. 
It  authorizes  a  3-year  study  and  test  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Metropoli- 
ton  Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  of  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way. 

The  program  for  study  and  testing,  as 
carefully  set  forth  in  the  bill.  i.s  to  in- 
sure a  maximum  of  protection  to  all 
interested  parties,  such  as  lake  shippers, 
hydroelectric  producers,  lakeshore  prop- 
erty owners,  and  the  interests  of  the 
other  cities  and  States  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin. 

The  program  for  study  and  test  estab- 
lished in  the  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shall  cause  a  study  to  be 
made  of  the  effect  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  on  the  Illinois  Watenn'ay  of  the  in- 
creased annual  diversion  of  1.000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  for  the  1-year 
period  authorized  by  this  act,  and  the 
improvement  in  navigation  conditions 
and  other  improvements  along  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway  which  may  result  from 
the  increased  diversion. 

The  study  program  to  be  carried  out  is 
to  be  accomplished  on  the  following 
basis : 

First.  The  first  period  of  6  months 
shall  begin  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  and  shall  he  used  to  develop 
plans  for  the  tests  and  range  of  studies 
of  the  Illinois  Waterway,  with  no  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  diversion  from 
Lake  Michigan  during  such  period. 

Second.  The  12-month  period  imme- 
diately following  shall  be  devoted  to  a 
stream  survey  of  the  Illinois  Waterway 
under  existing  conditions,  with  no  in- 
crease In  the  authorized  diversion  from 
Lake  Michigan  during  such  period. 

Third.  The  12-month  period  immedi- 
ately following  shall  be  used  to  study 
the  conditions  in  the  Illinois  Waterway 
with  a  total  annual  average  diversion  of 
2.500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second, 
comprising  the  already  authorized  1,500 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  and  the 
additional  1,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 


second  authorized  in  the  bill,  in  addition 
to  all  domestic  puxllpage. 

Fourth.  The  6-m\i|nth  period  Immedi- 
ately following  shalAbe  used  to  prepare 
the  final  report  ana  recommendations 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  re- 
quired to  make  to  Congress  on  or  before 
June  1.1962. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  at  all  times  have 
direct  control  and  supervision  of  the 
amounts  of  water  directly  diverted  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  not  allow  any  water  to 
be  directly  diverted  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  flow  into  the  Illinois  Waterway  during 
times  of  fiood  in  the  Illinois,  Des  Plaines, 
Chicago,  or  Calumet  Rivers.  These  are 
all  proper  protections  and  safeguards  for 
iVitcrested  parties,  including  the  interests 
of  downstate  Illinois. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  actually 
permits  only  1  year  of  additional  diver- 
sion of  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  and 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  a  diversion  of  an 
additional  1.000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  studies  provided  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  finding  solutions  to  the  common 
problem  facing  many  of  our  large  metro- 
politan areas  in  the  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  sewage  by  our  cities. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
gave  careful  study  to  this  problem  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress,  heard  many  wit- 
nesses and  received  much  documentation 
bearing  on  the  problem.  A  majority  of 
the  committee  gave  the  following  views: 

The  committee  believes  It  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  3-year  test  to  determine  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  Into  the  Illinois  Waterway. 
This  win  afford  an  opportunity  to  secure 
much  valuable  Information  on  the  exact  ef- 
fects of  the  Increased  diversion  through  the 
Illinois  Waterway,  and  to  report  to  Congress 
the  results  of  the  study  which  would  recom- 
mend the  most  desirable  and  appropriate 
means  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion control. 

While  the  legislation,  by  Its  express  terms, 
authorizes  tbe  diversion  at  a  total  annual 
-  average  amount  of  not  more  than  2.500  cubic 
feet  per  second,  which  is  an  increase  of  1,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  over  that  now  per- 
mitted, for  a  period  of  3  years  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  it  should 
be  noted  that  all  diversion  Is  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  should  not  permit  any  additional 
diversion  until  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  have  made  a  study  of  the 
sanitary  conditions  without  the  diversion  of 
additional  water.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  studies  without  the  additional  diversion 
the  committee  feels  that  the  increased  diver- 
sion In  the  amount  of  1.000  cubic  feet  per 
second  should  be  permitted  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  12  months. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stated  that 
they  would  have  no  objection  to  legislation 
which  would  limit  the  period  of  additional 
diversion  and  provide  equal  sharing  of  the 
cost  of  the  study  by  the  sanitary  district 
and  the  Federal  Government.  In  addition, 
the  committee  understands  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  has  no  objection  to  a  1- 
year  temporary  diversion  of  an  additional 
1.000  cubic  feet  per  second  of  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes'  system  at  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  which  would  be 
carried  out  under  this  legislation  the  com- 
mittee Is  of  the  opinion  that  research  pro- 
grama  should  be  undertaken  to  solve  many 


of  our  pollution  problems.  Such  research 
programs  should  be  initiated  to  solve  these 
pollution  problems  through  the  development 
of  processes  which  will  result  In  a  greater 
degree  of  treatment  than  that  which  1« 
presently  possible  under  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  sewage  generally  utilized.  These 
studies  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  cooperation  with  other  pol- 
lution control  agencies. 

The  effects  on  navigation  of  a  1.000  cubic 
foot  per  second  1-year  diversion  are  small 
and  the  division  engineer  does  not  consider 
it  to  be  practicable  of  evaluation.  He  albo 
considers  that  the  loss  of  dependable  ca- 
pacity at  tiie  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence 
plants  as  well  as  the  gain  in  capacity  at  the 
Lockport  plant  on  the  Illinois  Waterway  are 
of  such  a  temporal  y  nature  and  small  mag- 
nitude that  neither  replacement  of  the  loss 
in  cppacity  elsewhere.  In  the  cases  of  the 
losses,  nor  substitution  of  the  gain  In  ca- 
pacity for  that  which  might  otherwise  be 
constructed.  In  the  case  of  the  gain,  would 
be  justified. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  the  more  than  5  mil- 
lion citizens  In  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  de- 
serve every  consideration  in  this  matter,  and 
that  a  careful  study  of  their  problem  Is 
justified  and  accordingly  the  committee  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
committee  is  In  accord  with  the  agreements 
reached  to  limit  the  actual  Increase  in  di- 
version to  a  12-month  period  along  with 
associated  and  related  studies. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  the  bill  the 
careful  and  favorable  consideration  that 
is  needed,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  bill  to  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  before  the  last  evening  of  the 
session,  and  that  this  time  the  bill  will 
be  passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  WiLKYl  wishes  to  have  con- 
sideration given  to  the  committee  to 
which  the  bill  will  be  referred;  and  the 
Chair  will  not  refer  the  bill  for  the 
moment.  Therefore,  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

The  bill  (S.  308)  to  require  a  study  to 
be  conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan into  the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navi- 
gation, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Douglas  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  DIRKSEN ) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  

REPEAL    OP    22D    AMENDMENT    TO 
THE   CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  wa 
Americans  have  been  a  free  people  for  so 
long  that  we  sometimes  become  unmind- 
ful of  the  most  basic  glory  of  our  democ- 
racy and  of  our  form  of  government. 
That  glory,  of  course,  lies  in  the  pOwer 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  governed.  It 
is  a  power  rooted  in  freedom:  Freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
of  thought;  and,  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  freedom  to  choose  those  who  will 
goyem.  This  freedom  of  choice  or,  as 
some  put  it,  freedom  of  election,  makes 
the  United  States  and  its  government 
somewhat  unique,  even  in  this  age  of 
enlightened  government.  For,  sad  as  it 
is,  the  fact  remains  that  the  number  of 
nations  where  this  freedom  is  ignored  is 
much  larger  than  the  number  of  nations 
where  it  is  honored. 
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I  realize.  Mr.  President,  that  these 
Ideas  are  basic  to  our  Nation  and  that 
they  are  ideas  which  have  been  stated 
many  times  in  this  Chamber.  I  mention 
them  only  because  I  am  about  to  express 
an  opinion  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  these  basic  truths — an  idea  which 
I  hope  will  shock  all  my  colleagues. 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  helped  chip  away  at 
our  Nation's  freedom — at  our  democracy. 
I  refer  to  the  22d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  amendment  which  limits,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair  [Mr. 
Hayden]  well  knows,  the  number  of 
terms  which  any  President  of  the  United 
states  may  serve.  I  say  it  is  an  amend- 
ment which  was  unwise.  I  say  it  is  an 
amendment  which  was  undemocratic.  I 
say  it  is  an  amendment  which,  in  the 
final  analysis,  deprives  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  their  historic  right  to 
choose  whomever  they  want  to  serve  as 
the  Nation's  most  important  leader. 

I,  therefore,  introduce,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  junior  Ssnalor  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart],  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Spates  of  America  to  repeal 
and  set  aside  the  22d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  ask  that  it  be  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  table  for  a  day  so  that  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  so  desire  may  join  in 
sponsorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that,  v  hen 
the  22d  amendment  was  approved  by 
Congiess,  its  proponents  argued  that  the 
amendment  was  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  some  future  President  from  be- 
coming a  dictator.  Aside  from  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  this  argument  ignored 
the  Nation's  right  of  free  elections,  it 
was  entirely  fallacious  in  another  sense. 
If  any  future  President  did  harbor  dic- 
tatorial thoughts,  the  very  first  thing  he 
would  be  forced  to  do  would  be  to  tear 
up  the  Constitution — the  22d  amend- 
ment and  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  be  the  22d 
amendment  which  will  p'-otect  this  Na- 
tion from  dictatorship.  It  will  be  the 
traditional  and  inherent  ideals  of  democ- 
racy under  which  America  was  conceived 
and  under  which  it  has  prospered  for 
more  than  150  years. 

These  ideals  are  based,  almost  ex- 
clusively, on  the  right  of  Americans  to 
freely  choose  those  who  will  govern 
them — the  right  to  choose  whomever 
they  want  as  President,  as  well  as  other 
leaders. 

There  are  many  practical  political 
arguments  against  limiting  the  tenure  of 
the  Presidency.  I  shall  not  go  into  them. 
They  have  been  well  publicized,  and  I 
feel  they  are  secondary  to  the  argument 
that  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
freely  must  not  be  abridged.  SufQce  It 
to  say  that  many  persons  feel  that  the 
22d  amendment  was  approved  in  haste 
end  was  ill  considered.  It  accomplishes 
nothing.  It  adds  shackles  to  the  Presi- 
dency which  the  Nation  can  ill  afford.  It 
is  in  full  effect  at  a  time  when  the  need 
for  a  strong  President  and  the  need  for 
the  people  to  be  allowed  full  choice  In 
choosing  a  President  was  never  more 
pressing. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  11) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  repeal  the  22d  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hennings  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr.  Hart)  was  received 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  or  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HENNIN3S.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  RrcoRO  an  article 
entitled  "'Rppeal  of  Two-Term  Limit  B'g 
Issue,"  written  by  Pat  Munrce.  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
American,  and  published  in  the  Chicago 
American  of  December  15.  1358. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repeal  of  Two-Term  Limit  Big  Issue 
(By  Pat  Munroe) 

Waphtngton.  December  15 — Repeal  of  the 
22d  (antl-thlrd-term)  amendment  may  be 
one  of  the  cr'jclal  l.ssues  of  the  eeth  Con- 
giers.  SeiiaLor-elect  Ted  Moss,  Democrat  of 
Utah,  typiOes  growlni^  feeling  when  he  says 
"I'm  for  repealing  It." 

P.irty  Chairman  Paul  Butler  echoed  Mobs 
at  a  recent  press  conference.  He  said:  "I 
personally  feel  this  two-term  limitation 
should  be  lifted." 

And  Rhode  Island  Democratic  Senator 
John  Pastore  also  has  called  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  amendment. 

Drmocratlc  strat-glsts  say  the  Repub- 
licans' successful  19-i7  drive  for  the  two-term 
limitation  was  at  least  partially  responsible 
for  the  OOP's  stunning  defeat  In  November. 

Republican  tacticians  tend  to  agree,  but 
are  less  candid  about  what  has  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  their  party's  greatest  snafus 
In  recent  history. 

CONSERVATIVE    MOVE 

Their  silence  underscores  two  points.  First, 
that  the  antl-thlrd-term  amendment  re- 
ceived Its  final  major  Impetus  from  conserva- 
tives of  both  parties  and  was  directed  at  the 
memory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Second.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  first  Repub- 
lican in  the  White  House  since  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver, is  also  the  first  President  to  lose  under 
the  amendment's  Influences.  (As  a  lame 
duck,  he  can  do  little  to  control  his  party). 

The  22d  amendment  was  passed  by  a  Re- 
publican Congress  In  1947.  Two-thirds  of 
the  States  ratified  the  proposal  by  1961,  and 
it  became  law. 

since  the  Constitution  was  adopted  In 
1789,  there  have  been  242  resolutions  Intro- 
duced In  Congreae  on  the  subject  of  Presi- 
dential tenure. 

These  resolutions  ranged  from  propKJsals 
that  Presidents  be  limited  to  a  single  8-  or  7- 
year  term,  to  what  was  adopted — that  no 
President  serve  more  than  two  4-year  terms. 

TKUMAN  OPPOSED 

Harry  Truman,  President  when  the  amend- 
ment was  passed  was  exempted  from  its 
limitation.  Despite  this,  Truman  disap- 
proved of  Congress  action  but  he  was  power- 
less because  of  a  constitutional  check  by 
which  proposed  amendments  pass  directly 
between  the  States  and  Congress. 

Senator  Ketauvxb,  then  a  Representative 
from  Tennessee,  led  the  losing  battle  against 
the  amendment. 

His  arguments  proved  futile  and  the  res- 
olution received  an  overwbelmlxig  Houm 
majority  of  364  to  11. 


On  the  Senate  side,  the  Ute  Arthur  V. 
Capper,  RepubUcan.  of  Kansas,  told  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee:  "There  Is  some  ground  for 
the  assertion  that  the  difference  between  a 
good  dictator  and  a  bad  one  Is  Just  a  matter 
of  time." 

His  argument  did  prevail,  and  the  amended 
version  of  House  Resolution  27  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  85  to  18. 


EXrRESSION     OP    SENGE     OP    THE 

SENATE     ON     LOANS     MADE     BY 

RURAL      ELECTRIFICATION      AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last  July 
the  Comptroller  General  handed  down  a 
decision  on  an  Iowa  REA  loan  which  has 
created  a  condition  of  serious  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  among  REA  officials 
who  are  trying  to  auminister  this  impor- 
tant law  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  the  Congiess. 

Evince  this  decision  v.-as  first  rendered, 
a  second  opinion  was  handed  down  in 
October.  reaCBrming  the  earlier  posi- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  General. 

Edorts  have  been  made  by  REA  offi- 
cials to  reach  a  clear-cut  understanding 
v^ith  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  neare.'^t  they  have  been  able  to 
come  to  reaching  an  agreement  was  a 
statement  by  the  Comptroller  General  in 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
last  December  8,  in  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  said  that  he  would  not 
attempt  to  enforce  decisions  of  a  similar 
nature  in  the  absence  of  an  expression  of 
congressional  Intent. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  I 
am  submitting,  in  which  I  have  been 
joined  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHELl.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanJ.  the  Senator 
f  rem  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennsdy  1 ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  E>akota  I  Mr. 
YoTJNCl,  is  to  make  clear  beyond  any 
question  the  intentions  of  the  Senate  on 
this  crucial  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution may  lie  on  the  table  so  that  addi- 
tional Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
spoken  to  me  about  it  may  add  their 
names  to  the  resolution  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Because  of  my  belief  In 
the  importance  of  our  REA  program,  I 
have  personally  looked  into  this  situa- 
tion. I  find  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's decision  of  last  June,  and  his  sub- 
sequent opinion  of  last  October,  places 
the  entire  REA  program  in  serious 
jeopardy. 

What  It  boils  down  to  is  this:  The 
Comptroller  General  has  prescribed  a 
new  standard  which  is  impossible  for 
REA  administrative  officials  to  Interpret. 
I  am  advised  that  if  this  decision  were 
allowed  to  stand,  every  application  for  an 
REA  loan  would  have  to  be  sent  back 
for  reevaluation. 

Moreover,  REIA  analysts  would  find  It 
extremely  difficult  to  develop  the  neces- 
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sary    criteria    for    conforming    to    the 
Comptroller  Oenerars  position. 

I  shall  not  go  into  all  of  the  details  at 
tMs  time,  but  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  analysis  of 
the  Comptroller  General's  opinion  which 
v.r.s  prepared  by  REA  attorneys. 

1  here  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Analysis  of  Comttrolijcx  Ocnebal's  Opinion 

BACKGBOUKD 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  his  decision  of 
July  21.  1958  (the  original  decision),  held 
Invalid  a  portion  of  an  RKA  loan  to  an  Iowa 
cooperative  which  was  used  to  finance  con- 
Etructlon  of  an  electric  transmission  line  to 
furntfh  power  to  a  memb«r  cooperative  for 
resale  to  a  newly  constructed  plant  of  Lehigh 
Sewer  Pl|>e  &   TUe   Co..  Lehigh,  Iowa.     ThU 

company  had  been  receiving  service  from 
another,  non-REA  financed  supplier  at  an 
old  plant  located  on  the  same  tract  of  land 
ICO  feet  from  the  new  plant.  Service  to  the 
new  plant  would  have  required  this  other 
p/jwer  supplier  to  expend  some  $100,000  In 
modifying  Ite  existing  facilities  and  con- 
structing new  facilities.  The  member  co- 
operative had  been  serving  a  company- 
owned  residence  slso  located  on  this  same 
tract  of  land,  some  400  feet  from  the  new 

plant. 

The  original  decision  was  based  on  two 
grounds.  One  was  that  the  authorization  In 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  to  make  loans 
to  furnish  electric  service  to  persons  with- 
out central  station  electric  service  excluded 
persons  who  In  actual  fact  were  not  recelv- 
li:g  service  IX  they  were  located  In  an  area 
served  by  a  non-REA  financed  supplier 
which  was  wUllng  to  serve  them.  The  m«c- 
ond  ground  was  that  the  company,  by  reason 
of  receiving  service  at  tu  old  plant,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  person  recelvlxMi  service  with 
respect  to  Its  new  plant. 

By  letter  of  August  7,  1958,  Acting  Secre- 
tary Morse  requested  reconsideration  and 
reversal  of  the  original  decision.  The  Acting 
Secretary's  letter,  in  essence,  pointed  out  that 
the  clear  language  of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon 
Act  Itself.  Its  leglslaUve  history,  adminis- 
trative practice  acquiesced  In  by  the  Con- 
gress since  the  enactment  of  the  Rural 
Electrlflcatlon  Act,  and  previous  legal  inter- 
pretations of  the  act  all  combined  to  demon- 
strate that  the  lending  authority  of  the  act 
related  not  to  areas  but  to  persons  actually 
without  service,  regardless  of  any  alleged 
availability  of  service  to  them  from  any 
source.  The  letter  further  showed  that  the 
Lehigh  company  at  Its  new  plant,  having 
regard  to  numerous  relevant  factors,  includ- 
ing Its  separate  operation,  the  character  of 
Its  load,  and  the  substantial  Investment  re- 
quired by  any  supplier  to  provide  service  for 
It,  could  properly  be  deemed  to  be  a  j)erson 
without  central  station  service. 

THK    COMPTEOLXXS     CKMCmAL'S    OPINION    Of 
OCTOBES  IB,  19SS 

On  October  15.  1058,  the  Comptroller 
General  replied  to  the  Acting  Secretary's 
request  for  reconsideration.  He  realBnned 
his  conclusions  that  the  loan  was  unau- 
thorlied  under  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act 
and  that  the  Lehigh  company  with  respect 
to  Its  new  plant  was  a  person  already  receiv- 
ing central  station  service. 

The  Comptroller  General's  conclusion  that 
the  REA  k)an  was  unauthorized  U  supported. 
however,  by  a  reason  that  differs  from  the 
reason  for  this  conclusion  In  the  original 
decision.  In  the  earlier  decUlon.  the  Comp- 
troller General  Indicated  that  despite  the 
literal  terminology  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act.  the  loan  was  unauthorised  because 
the  leglslaUve  history  Indicated  congressional 
Intent  to  exclude  loans  for  unserved  persons 
if  they  were  located  In  an  area  already  served 
by  a  private  power  company.   In  hi*  October 


15  opinion,  the  Comptroller  General  under- 
takes to  clarify  this  position  by  stating: 

"While  we  used  the  word  'area'  In  our 
statement,  we  had  in  mind  the  factual  situ- 
ation Involved  In  the  case  we  were  consider- 
ing, that  is,  where  the  unserved  person  was 
located.  In  effect,  on.  I.e.,  alongside  of,  ex- 
isting powerlines  and  the  owner  of  the  lines 
was  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  furnish  ade- 
quate central  station  service  to  the  unserved 
person  at  a  reasonable  price.  •  •  •  We  did 
not  Intend  to  imply  that  a  loan  could  not 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  elec- 
tric energy  to  unserved  persons  located  In 
areas  generally  served  by  a  power  supplier, 
such  unserved  persons  not  being  on,  I.e.. 
located  alongside  of  or  adjacent  to  the  power- 
lines." 

The  Comptroller  General  then  discusses 
the  legislative  history  which  is  substantially 
the  same  material  set  forth  in  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary's letter  of  August  7,  with  the  addition 
only  of  certain  testimony  of  Mr.  Morris  L. 
Cooke,  the  first  REA  Administrator,  which 
Is  specifically  considered  below.  Emphasis 
Is  placed  upon  certain  portions  or  phrases 
over  others,  in  an  attempt  to  support  the 
Comptroller  General's  newly  defined  position. 
In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the  new 
position  Is  restated  to  Indicate  that  an  un- 
served person  may  be  a  beneficiary  of  an  REA 
loan  only  If  an  extension  of  existing  power 
company  lines  would  be  required  to  bring 
him  service;  an  unserved  person  Is  not  un- 
served under  the  Rural  EectrlflcaUon  Act  if 
he  can  be  served  by  an  existing  power  com- 
pany without  extending  Its  lines.  At  an- 
other point,  it  Is  Indicated  that  the  test  of 
whether  an  unserved  person  Is  a  person  not 
receiving  service  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act  depends  upon 
whether  such  person  is  located  beyond,  or 
at  least  not  within  a  reasonable  distance 
(as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of  RBA) 
of,  powerlines. 

Certain  general  statements  regarding  com- 
petition from  an  opinion  of  the  Solicitor 
tu-e  next  relied  upon  In  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's October  15  opinion,  although  previously 
considered  In  both  the  original  decision  and 
the  Acting  Secretary's  letter,  to  suggest  that 
the  admlnistraUve  practice  of  REA  or  the 
administrative  Interpretation  of  the  act  may 
not  be  contrary  to  the  Comptroller  General's 
position. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  respect  or 
weight  to  be  given  to  determinations  of  the 
Administrator  under  the  Rural  Electrlflca- 
tlon Act.  the  October  15  opinion  appears  to 
concede  that  the  Administrator's  determi- 
nation in  this  case  may  be  legally  supportable 
under  the  strict  letter  of  the  Rural  Electrl- 
flcatlon Act.  but  notes  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's feeling  that  he  has  a  duty,  neverthe- 
less, to  report  the  matter  to  the  Congress  If 
he  considers  the  determination  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  evident  spirit  and  Intent  of  the 
Congress  In  enacting  that  statute  as  disclosed 
by  the  legislative  history  thereof.  After 
then  reviewing  certain  aspects  of  the  facts 
Of  the  Instant  case  and  summarizing  the 
factors  recited  in  the  Acting  Secretary's 
letter  In  support  of  the  Administrator's  de- 
termination, the  Comptroller  General  re- 
iterates his  view  that  there  appears  little 
basis  for  that  determination. 

Finally,  the  October  15  opinion  concludes 
that  a  full  report  will  accordingly  be  made 
to  the  Congress  In  the  next  ComptroUer 
General  audit  report  on  REA,  but  that  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  REA  loan  funds 
In  question  have  been  expended  and  the 
REA  borrower  must.  In  any  event,  repay  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  this  Department  wiU 
not  be  required  to  take  action  to  recover  this 
amount  before  It  falls  due. 

ANALTBIS   OF  THE  OCTOBXS   18   OPIHIOW 
It  seems  clear.  In  the  first  Instance,  that 
while  It  purports  to  clarify  the  test  of  REA 
loan  authority  set  forth  In  the  original  de- 


cision,   the    October    15    opinion    In   reality 
creates  a  new  test.    As  demonstrated  In  the 
Acting  Secretary's  letter,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  appears 
to  afford    no   support  and.    Indeed,   seems 
plainly   to  reject  the  Comptroller  General's 
original  test  which  would  prohibit  loans  for 
unserved  persons  located  In  an  area  claimed 
to  be  served  by  an  existing  supplier.     Ac- 
cordingly,   the    Comptroller   General's    new 
test  leaves  behind  the  unserved   area  con- 
cept  and   adopts   the   unserved   person   cri- 
terion of    the  act.     However,  he   now   con- 
strues the  term  "person  not  receiving  cen- 
tal   station    service"    as   It    appears   In    the 
Rural    Electrification    Act   to   Include   some 
unserved     persons     but     not     others.      The 
touchstone  of  inclusion  or  exclusion  seems 
to   be   based   upon   Intricate   reasoning:    a 
person  who  is  unserved  must  nevertheless 
be  deemed  a  person  with  service,  and  there- 
fore not  a  proper  Rural   Electrification  Act 
beneflclary.  If  he  is  located  on  an  existing 
power  line.     He   Is  on   such   a   line    if  he   is 
alongside    of    It;    or    stated    differently,    he 
Is  on  a  Une  if  no  extension  Is  required  to 
serve  him  from  that  line,  or.  Indeed,  if  he 
Is  located  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  It. 
Moreover,  the  applicability  of  this  test  of 
being  on  or  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
an  existing  powerllne  seems  to  depend  fur- 
ther on  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
power  company  to  serve  the  person  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  > 

The  main  Items  of  legislattcel^tory  relied 
upon  by  the  Comptroller  Geii^tal  tit  support 
of  this  line  of  reasoning  are,  as  Indicated 
above,  substantially  those  set  forth  In  the 
Acting  SJcretary's  letter  of  August  7.     First, 
there  Is  the  colloquy  between  Senator  Norrls 
and  Senator  McNary.    Senator  Norrls  there 
states,  in  substance,  that  even  though  it 
might  be  possible  for  an  existing  power  com- 
pany "to  extend  its  lines  further,"  REA  fl- 
nanclng   would   not   thereby   be  precluded. 
From  this  plain  statement,  the  Comptroller 
General  apparently  derives  his  conclusions 
that  a  person  without  service  may  be  deemed 
"unserved,"  and  a  beneflclary  of  the  Rural 
Electrlflcatlon  Act,  only  If  an  "extension"  of 
existing  lines  Is  required  to  bring  him  serv- 
ice,   and,   thus,   an   unserved    person   Is   not 
"unserved"  If  the  power  comptany  can  serve 
hUn  without  an  "extension."    How  any  per- 
son not  connected  to  existing  power  lines 
may  receive  service  without  an  "extension" 
Is  a  question  difficult  to  answer,  and  not  an- 
swered by  the  Comptroller  General.    In  an- 
other colloquy  quoted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  In  support  of  this  distinction,  be- 
tween Senator  Norrls  and  Senator  King,  Sen- 
ator Norrls  repeets  the  crucial  phrases  "al- 
ready   receiving,**    "already    supplied,"    and 
"already  getting  their  electric  current  from  a 
central  station,"  and  we  are  completely  un- 
able to  foUow  the  ComptroUer  General's  rea- 
soning by  which  he  equates  "already  getting 
service"  with  merely  being  located  "along- 
side" or  "within  a  reasonable  distance"  of 
existing  lines. 

Apparently  to  further  support  his  position, 
the  Comptroller  General  also  quotes  from 
colloquies  between  Congressman  Mapes  and 
Mr.  Morris  L.  Cooke,  the  first  REA  Adminis- 
trator under  the  Executive  order  originally 
establishing  REA.  Reference  Is  made  by  Mr. 
Cooke  to  certain  REA  practices  and  poUcies. 
relating  to  "availability"  of  existing  service, 
at  a  time  when  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act 
had  not  been  passed,  and  when  REA  was  op- 
erating under  a  statute  and  Executive  order 
which  merely  authorized  loans  for  rural  elec- 
trification and  did  not  describe  Intended 
beneficiaries.  To  seek  support  for  a  particu- 
lar Interpretation  of  the  "unserved  persons" 
provision  of  the  Rtiral  Electrification  Act 
from  this  statement  of  preact  practices  and 
policies  seems  highly  questionable.  More- 
over. In  the  coUoquy  relating  to  the  specific 
language  of  the  pending  REA  bill.  Mr.  Cooke 
states  as  his  Interpretation  that  a  person  is 
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without  central  station  service  "who  Is  not 
receiving  electricity  from  a  high  line." 

The  Comptroller  General's  October  15 
opinion  places  considerable  emphasis  upon 
certain  quotations  troxa  an  opinion  of  the 
Solicitor  (No.  4606,  Nov.  24.  1942).  in  which 
there  are  general  references  to  the  congres- 
sional intention  not  to  finance  competition. 
However,  all  these  general  references  are 
made  in  the  light  of  the  specifically  ex- 
pressed test  that  a  loan  may  not  be  made 
where  its  effect  "would  be  to  substitute  a 
competitive  REA-flnanced  service  to  persons 
already  served."  That  all  the  general  ref- 
ences  must  be  limited  to  this  definition  of 
competition  is.  furthermore,  made  abun- 
dantly clear  from  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
Opinion  Solicitor  No.  4506  was  Issued,  as,  In- 
deed, at  all  other  times  since  passage  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  REA,  In  consid- 
ering proposed  loans,  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count availability  of  service  to  the  unserved. 
Moreover.  Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  the  As- 
sociate Solicitor  who  drafted  this  opinion, 
later  testified  in  no  uncertain  terms  before 
congressional  committees  that  the  only  test 
of  eligibility  for  the  benefits  of  REA  financ- 
ing under  the  act  was  whether  the  unserved 
person  was  in  actual  fact  not  receiving 
service.  Finally,  a  subsequent  Solicitor's 
opinion  (No.  5564,  June  5,  1953).  referred  to 
In  the  Acting  Secretary's  letter  of  August  7, 
1958,  unequivocally  rejected  the  availability 
test.  The  October  15  opinion,  It  should  also 
be  noted,  omits  any  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  uniform  legal  position  of  the  So- 
licitor's Office  on  this  matter  has  been 
strongly  and  consistently  supported  by  the 
Department   of   Justice   in   court   litigation. 

In  the  Acting  Secretary's  letter  of  Augu.=it 
7,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  was  the  rejection  by  the 
Senate  of  an  amendment  by  Senator  King 
which,  among  other  things,  would  have 
added  to  the  "without  central-station  serv- 
ice" test  the  additional  test  "and  for  whom 
such  service  may  not  be  furnished  or  made 
available  by  iompetlng  private  enterprise." 
Apparently,  the  Comptroller  General  denies 
the  significance  of  this  rejection  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  because  of  this  additional 
test  rather  than  other  provisions  relating 
to  the  amount  of  authorized  appropriations. 
Certainly,  In  the  absence  of  a  statement  by 
the  Senate  of  the  reasons  for  rejection,  It 
cannot  be  assumed  that  the  Imposition  of 
this  additional  test  was  not  among  those 
reasons.  Moreover,  according  to  what  seems 
to  us  the  clear  purport  of  the  debate  on  the 
meaning  of  "persons  not  receiving  central- 
station  service"  that  preceded  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  proposed  amendment,  it  was 
the  expressed  intention  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill,  without  the  annendment.  that  the 
test  proposed  by  the  amendment  was  to  be 
inapplicable.  If,  indeed,  proper  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  debate  were  that  of  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral,  there  would  have  been  little. 
If  any,  need  for  anyone  to  Introduce  an 
amendment  which  Included  an  availability 
test. 

While  the  Comptroller  General  appears  to 
concede  that  the  words  of  the  Rural  EHectrlfl- 
catlon  Act  do  not  support  his  conclusion,  he 
purports  to  find  this  support  In  what  he 
describes  as  the  evident  spirit  and  Intent  of 
the  Congress  In  enacting  the  act  as  disclosed 
by  its  legislative  history.  We  have  already 
indicated  our  views  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory directly  fortifies  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  act,  and  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
deemed  to  suoport  either  the  Initial  area 
test  of  the  Comptroller  General's  original 
decision  or  the  newly  defined  test  of  his 
October  15  opinion  (supra).  Moreover,  even 
were  we  to  assume,  what  we  do  not  concede, 
that  there  is  support  for  the  Comptroller 
General's  interpretation  In  the  legislative 
history,  no  one  could  reasonably  argue  that 
the   legislative   history    is    not,   at   the    very 


least,  ambiguous,  and  does  not  include  sup- 
port for  the  literal  reading  of  the  act  as  well 
as  for  the  Comptroller  General's  position.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  only  prlnclole  of 
statutory  construction  that  can  possibly  be 
applied  is  the  one  which  will  not  permit  an 
ambiguous  or  conflicting  legislative  history 
to  overcome  the  plain  largnapie  of  a  statute. 
This  rule  Is  clearly  stated  in  United  States  v. 
Dickemon  (310  U.S.  554,  561) .  which  Is  quoted 
on  pages  3-4  In  the  Comptroller  General's 
October  15  opinion,  ns  follows: 

"Legislative  materials  may  be  without  pro- 
bative value,  or  contradictory,  or  amblguoua. 
It  Is  true,  and  in  such  cases  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  conTol  the  customary  meaning  of 
words    *    •    •." 

Plainly  applicable  here  Is  the  formulation 
of  the  rule  bv  the  Supreme  Court  in  Gemsco, 
Inc.  V.  Wallnuj   (324  U.S.  244,  250): 

"The  ariTimis.nt  from  the  legL-^lntlve  history 
undertakes,  in  effect,  to  contrndlct  the  terms 
of  section  8(f)  by  negative  Inference  drawn 
from  inconclusive  events  occxirrln?  in  the 
course  of  coni;lderatlon  of  the  various  and 
widely  differing  bills  which  finally,  by  com- 
promise and  adjustment  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference on  the  act.  The  plain  words  and 
meaning  of  a  statute  cannot  be  overcome  by 
a  legislative  nistory  which.  throuRh  strained 
processes  of  deduction  from  events  of  wholly 
ambiguous  slg.ilflcance.  may  furnLsh  dubious 
bases  for  inference   In  every  direction." 

While,  in  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  newly 
defined  test  of  the  Comptroller  General  can 
find  no  suDport  in  the  statute,  nor  in  Its 
legislative  history,  nor  in  any  principles  of 
statutory  construction,  a  closer  examination 
of  this  test  may  be  enlightening.  Under  the 
test,  an  unserved  person  cannot  be  a  Rural 
Electrification  Act  beneficiary  If  he  la  lo- 
cated on.  alongside  of,  or  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  an  existing  powerllne,  or 
if  he  can  be  served  by  the  powerllne  without 
any  extension.  The  practical  difficulties  of 
attempting  to  administer  the  REA  program 
in  accordance  with  these  views  are  manifest. 

Presumably,  an  addition  to  an  existing 
powerllne  or  ricw  line  is  an  "extension"  only 
if  It  extends  beyond  a  "reasonable  distance" 
from  the  existing  line.  What  are  the  criteria 
for  determining  a  "reasonable  distance"? 
Are  these  criteria  to  be  related  to  the  general 
population  density  of  a  particular  area?  Is 
a  "reasonable  distance"  much  greater  in 
Wyoming  that,  it  is  in  New  Jersey?  Does  a 
"reasonable  distance"  have  any  correlation 
to  the  type  or  magnitude  of  the  electric  load 
Involved?  Does  it  have  any  correlation  to 
the  voltage  or  other  electrical  characteristics 
of  the  line  to  which  the  additional  or  new 
line  Is  to  be  connected?  Is  the  question  of 
"reasonable  distance  "  to  be  determined  dif- 
ferently where  the  proposed  new  line  in- 
volves a  trans]  ormatlon  and  where  no  trans- 
formation is  involved?  Would  the  capacity 
of  the  substation  Involved  In  the  furnishing 
of  service  through  the  proposed  new  line 
have  any  bearing?  Would  the  number  of  new 
consumers  or  the  aggregate  kilowatt  demand 
to  be  served  throvigh  the  proposed  new  line 
be  relevant?  In  cases  where  the  power  com- 
pany would  require  additional  generation 
or  other  power  sources  to  provide  for  the 
new  loads  would  they  be  taken  Into  account 
In  determining  "reasonable  distance"?  Does 
the  extent  of  reconstruction  of  the  existing 
lines  off  which  the  proposed  new  line  is 
to  be  built  affect  the  question  of  "reasonable 
distance"?  Is  "reasonable  distance"  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  the  REA-financed 
cooperative  are  also  close  to  the  proposed 
consumer,  or  that  the  cooperative's  lines  In 
the  locality  may  have  been  in  existence  be- 
fore those  of  tlie  power  company? 

It  seems  clear  from  the  very  facts  of  the 
case  to  which  the  Comptroller  General  was 
addressing  himself  in  his  opinion  that  none 
of  the  foregoing  factors  were  taken  into  ac- 
count. In  this  case,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral apparently  felt  that  the  unserved  new 


plant  of  the  Lehigh  company,  even  with- 
out regard  to  the  fact  that  the  company  was 
served  at  its  old  plant,  was  not  an  "unserved 
person"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  be- 
cause it  was  located  within  a  "reasonable 
distance  "  of  the  existing  power  company 
line,  despite  the  fact  that  in  order  to  Fcrve 
it  an  addition  of  at  least  140  feet  had  to 
be  built  off  the  existing  line,  the  existing 
line  had  to  be  drastically  reconstructed, 
and  very  subrtantial  expenditures  in  new 
electric  fucilitlcs  were  needed.  It  requires 
only  superficial  analysis  to  conclude  thit 
the  test  of  "reasonable  distance"  can  hardly 
be  valid  in  terms  of  the  realities  of  the  elec- 
tric industry. 

Similar  admlnirtratlve  difficulties  inhere 
In  the  further  requirements  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  test  that  the  existing  power 
company  be  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  fur- 
nish the  proposed  service  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Murt  wlllln!»nes8  and  ability  of  the 
power  company  relate  to  the  immediate,  or 
to  some  fviture  date?  Who  la  to  be  Judge  of 
Willingness  and  ability?  If  the  Administra- 
tor, on  the  basis  of  what  types  of  evidence 
must  he  judge?  Much  of  the  information 
required  would  be  obtainable  only  from  the 
power  companies  themselves.  If  such  in- 
formation is  to  be  obtained  and  relied  on 
by  REA,  the  further  question  arises  whether 
In  order  to  reach  a  fair  conclusion  the  spe- 
cial safeguards  Inherent  in  a  quasi-Judicial 
hearing  should  not  be  utilized.  Cooperative 
loan  applicants  might  well  take  the  position 
that  they  are  entitled  to  cross-examine  the 
sources  of  the  power  company  data. 

The  mere  ascertainment  of  a  reasonable 
rate  would  in  Itself  require  the  Administra- 
tor to  embark  upon  a  field  which  engage* 
public  service  commlfsions  all  over  the 
country  In  frequently  Interminable  hearings. 
Involving  conflicting  evidence  from  hosts  of 
technical  experts.  Is  the  Administrator  to 
hear  various  sides  of  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  reasonable  rates  in  a  given  com- 
plicated factual  context?  Is  he  to  determine 
reasonable  rates  on  the  basis  of  ex  parte 
power  company  submissions  alone?  Or  is 
he  to  permit  the  loan  applicant  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  rebut  power  companf 
data  and  perhaps  cross-examine  power 
company's  spokesman?  The  possible  conse- 
quences and  ramifications  of  the  assump- 
tion of  this  novel  REA  administrative  bur- 
den are  all  too  evident. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  effects  of  the 
Comptroller  Generals  new  test  upon  the 
REA  program  Itself,  we  t>elleve  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  new  test  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  imposed  by  his 
original  area-avallablUty  test.  If  the  "rea- 
sonable distance"  limitation  had  been  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program,  innumerable  delays  and 
difficulties  Inherent  in  the  administration  of 
a  loose  and  unrealistic  test  would  have  re- 
sulted. The  Inability  of  RElA-flnanced  co- 
operatives to  serve  desirable  heavy  or  indus- 
trial loads  because  a  power  company's  lines 
are  within  a  reasonable  distance  would  have 
extremely  detrimental  effects  on  the  financial 
feasibility  of  cooperatives  and  their  ability 
to  carry  out  area  coverage  programs  inspired 
by  Congress.  The  undue  rate  burdens  on 
other  consumers  of  the  cooperative  and  the 
impairment  of  the  Government's  security  in-' 
terests  which  would  flow  from  the  restric- 
tions of  the  new  test  would  be  substantially 
the  same  as  those  which  would  result  from 
the  Comptroller  General's  original  teat,  as 
described-  in  the  Acting  Secretary's  letter 
of  Augtist  7. 

Moreover,  the  "reasonable  distance"  test 
would  permit  power  companies  to  engage 
In  "tacking":  i  e.,  after  an  initial  new  line  or 
addition  is  constructed  to  serve  an  unserved 
person  within  a  reasonable  distance,  the  test 
would  presumably  compute  "reasonable  dis- 
tance" to  other  potential  consumers  from 
the  end  of  the  new  line  rather  than  from  the 
original  backbone  line.     The  cumulative  ef- 


fect of  &pplyln(  tills  test  might  thus  result 
In  power  oocnpanles  being  pcnnltted  to  con- 
struct Into  tbm  Tery  hasirt  of  RKA  twrrowers' 
service  u^tM.  Spokesmen  for  the  coopera- 
tives might  soeordlnglj  SMSit  that  this  test 
would  ezvootirage  the  location  by  power  com- 
panies of  their  Unas  In  such  s  way  as  to  pre- 
empt large  portions  of  cooperatives'  •errlce 
areas  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  co- 
operatives to  obtain  Rl^  financing  to  serve 
unserved  persons  in  those  areas.  At  various 
times  In  the  history  of  the  RKA  program, 
lines  constructed  by  p>wer  companies  with 
such  an  objective  have  been  described  as 
"^ite  lines." 

While  the  Comptroller  Oencral's  October 
15  opinion  is  not  clear  on  this  matter,  it  is 
also  possible  that  application  of  his  new  test 
may  have  s  eerious  impact  on  REA  genera- 
tion and  transmission  loans.  In  the  typical 
case,  a  generation  and  transmission  loan  is 
made  in  order  to  furnish  a  new.  cooperatively 
owned  source  of  power  to  distribution  co- 
operative* previously  financed  by  REA  to 
serve  persons  not  receiving  central  station 
service.  RKA-flnanced  transmission  lines 
and  substations  are  thtreby  substituted  for 
similar  ealating  facilities  of  the  power  com- 
piany.  Such  loans  are  Diade  on  the  basis.  In 
general,  that  the  unserved  persons  who  are 
proper  act  beneficiaries  qualify  for  the  bene- 
fits of  successive  REA  loans,  whether  these 

loans  are  for  the  purpc«c  of  "heavylng  up" 
the  original  dlstribuUon  system  or  of  fur- 
nishing additional  or  substitute  generaUng 
and  transmission  (acUttles.  Thfere  Is  lan- 
guage in  the  Comptroller  General's  opinion 
which  secnu  to  be  applicable  to.  and  would 
preclude,  generation  and  transmission  loans 
in  these  circumstances.  For  example,  In 
the  first  paragraph  on  page  2  of  his  opinion 
it  is  stated,  pursuant  to  the  Comptroller 
General's  original  read.ng  of  the  legislative 
history,  that  loans  for  the  paralleling  of 
existing  systems  or  creating  competition  are 
excluded  since  loan  funds  may  not  be  used 
for  construction  of  transmission  lines  and 
sulistatlons  to  furnish  power  to  an  area  al- 
ready served  by  private  power  companies 
when  such  companies  are  willing  to  provide 
adequate  central  sUtion  service  to  persons 
within  the  area  who  are  not  tied  to  the  power 
lines. 

The   Comptroller   General's   treatment   of 
the    Kansas   City    case,    on    page    17    of    hU 
opinion.  lends  weight  to  our  conclusion  that 
generation  and  transmission  loans  may  be 
intended  to  fall  within  the  restricUons  set 
up  by  him.     That  case   invdlved  an  unsuc- 
cessful challenge  to  the  legality  of  REA  gen- 
eration and  trarvsmission  loans  to  five  fed- 
erated   cooperatives,    during    the    course    of 
which   the  district   coxurt   rejected   the   area 
availability   test,   the   test   set   forth   in   the 
Comptroller  General's  original  decision.     In 
his  October  15  opinion,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral sUtes  that  the  facU  of  the  Kansas  City 
case  differ  from  those  of  the  instant  case, 
but  thereafter  adds  that  the  views  expressed 
In  his  original  decision  were  not  intended 
to  apply  to  REA  loans  made  for  the  purpose 
of  "heavylng  up"  facilities  previously  con- 
structed with  REA  loan  fund.    The  Comp- 
troller General  makes  no  such  disclaimer  as 
to  generation  and  transmission  loans.     This 
appears  particularly  significant  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  district  court  In  the  Kansas 
City  case  alluded  to  such  successive  "heavy- 
lng up"  or  Improvement  loans,  as  well  as  to 
generation  and  transmission  loans.     In  these 
clrcumsUnces.  the  Comptroller  General  ap- 
pears not  to  have  excluded  generation  and 
transmission   loans  from  the   effects  of  his 
restrictive  reading  of  the  legislative  history. 
In  any  event,  a  cloud  appears  to  have  been 
created  whose  shadow   threatens  the  basic 
tenets  of  REA  generation  and  transmission 
programs. 

The  treatment  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
in  his  October  15  opinion,  of  the  question 
whether  the  Lehigh  Co.  at  its  new  plant  was 
an  unserved  person,  in  light  of  the  power 


company's  existing  service  to  the  old  plant. 
is  somewhat  puasling.  Certain  facets  of  ths 
facts  are  first  considered  and  reviewed  in 
support  of  his  Initial  position.  The  many 
additional  and  substantial  facts  summarised 
in  tht  Acting  Secretary's  letter  In  support 
of  the  REA  Administrator's  determination 
are  then  repeated.  Thjreafter.  without  con- 
troverting or  questioning  these  additional, 
relevant  facts,  and  upon  the  basis  of  what 
appears  to  be  merely  a  disagreement  on  a 
conclusion  of  fact,  the  Comptroller  General 
finds  there  is  little  basis  for  the  Adminis- 
trator's determination,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore invalid.  This  cubstKutlon  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  administrative  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  REA  Administrator  seems 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  earlier  In  his 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  seems  to 
concede  that  the  primary  reepwnslblllty  for 
determining  whether  a  proposed  loan  Is  for 
an  authorized  purpose  under  the  Rural  Elec- 
trlflcaUon  Act  is  lodged  In  the  Administrator, 
and  that  the  exercise  of  this  responslbUtty  is 
not  to  be  disturbed  except  In  cases  of  abuse 
of  discretion  by  the  Administrator.  There  Is 
no  allegation  or  Intimation  that  the  Admin- 
istrator's determination  In  this  case  consti- 
tutes an  abuse  of  discretion.  Indeed,  in  con- 
cluding that  Lehigh's  new  plant  was  served 
because  Lehigh  received  service  at  its  old 
plant,  the  Comptroller  General  seems  to  rely 

only  upon  the  factors  of  identity  of  owner- 
ship and  proximity  of  location  of  the  two 
plants.  We  have  already  shown  how  these 
factors,  In  themselves,  cannot  be  determi- 
native of  the  question.  The  Administrator, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  full  accordance  with 
the  views  of  an  earlier  Comptroller  General 
that  such  determlnatins  be  made  only  after 
a  thorough  consideration  of  the  pertinent 
facts  and  circumstances  In  the  case  had  con- 
sidered a  number  of  additional  facts  and 
circumstances,  the  pertinency  of  which  re- 
main uncontroverted,  and  had  come  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.  How  much  full  con- 
sideration of  all.  rather  than  only  a  few,  of 
the  pertinent  circumstances  can  possibly  be 
deemed  an  abuse  of  discretion  Is,  Indeed,  dif- 
ficult to  fathom. 

COItCLUBIOH 

After  complete  consideration  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  opinion  of  October  16.  it 
•eems  to  us  that  the  full  force  and  validity 
of  all  that  was  said  in  the  AcUng  Secretary's 
letter  of  August  7  remain  undiminished.  We 
feel  that  there  has  been  no  citation  of  any 
legislative  history  nor  any  argument  of  a 
legal  nature,  that  carries  any  persuasive  ef- 
fect or  Bubstentlal  weight  in  altering  this 
Office's  conclusions  as  reflected  In  the  Acting 
Secretary's  letter.  It  la  moreover,  otir  con- 
sidered opinion  that  the  modified  test  as  set 
forth  in  the  Comptroller  General's  opinion 
of  October  16  U  equally  lacking  In  support 
either  In  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  Itself, 
In  the  legislative  history,  or  In  other  relevant 
data,  as  was  the  original  test  Initially  set 
forth  in  his  letter  of  July  21. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  to  cite 
oiUy  one  illustration  of  the  difficulties  In- 
volved, I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  foUowing  quoUtlon  from 
this  REA  analysis: 

Under  the  (Comptroller  General's  1  test, 
an  unserved  person  cannot  be  a  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  beneficiary  U  he  Is  located 
on,  along  side  of.  or  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  an  existing  power  Une,  or  If  he  can 
be  served  by  the  power  line  without  any 
extension.  The  practical  dlfflculUes  of  at- 
tempting to  administer  the  REA  program  In 
accordance  with  these  views  are  manifest. 

Presumably,  an  addition  to  an  existing 
power  line  or  new  line  is  an  extension  only 
If  It  extends  beyond  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  existing  line.  What  are  the  criteria 
for  determining  a  reasonable  distance?  Ars 
these  criteria  to  be  delated  to  the  general 
population  density  of  a  partlcvQar  area? 


Is  a  reasonable  distance  much  greater  In 
Wyoming  than  it  Is  In  New  Jersey?  Does  a 
reasonable  distance  have  any  correlation  to 
the  type  or  magnitude  of  ths  alectrlc  load 
Involved? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  queeUons 
raised  by  the  Comptroller  General's  in- 
terpretation of  the  law. 

Every  Senator  who  believes  In  the 
rural  electrification  program  will  find 
this  analysis  helpful  in  seeing  both  the 
legislative  history  of  this  important  REA 
law  and  in  realizing  the  very  real  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  created  by  the 
position  taken  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  submitting 
today  will  make  it  clear  beyond  any 
question  that  it  Ls  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  that  REA  loans  continue  to  be 
granted  on  the  same  basis  that  they  have 
been  granted  since  the  original  law  was 
enacted. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  21).  submitted 
by  Mr.  AncKN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kttchel, 
Mr.  HxjitPHnrv,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  KiH- 
NKDT,  Mr.  Yoinfc  of  North  E>akot«.  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Manstxeli),  and  Mr.  Hni.). 
was  received  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  decisions  (B-1841S8)  dated 
July  31.  1958.  and  October  15,  1958.  in  ques- 
tioning the  validity  of  a  portion  of  a  loan 
made  by  the  Rural  Electrlficatlcm  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Central  Iowa  Power  Coopera- 
tive, Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  Interpreted  the 
Rural  EHectrtficatlon  Act,  In  the  first  decision, 
as  not  authcrlxlng  loans  for  service  to  per- 
sons who  are  actually  without  central -station 
service  if  they  are  located  In  an  area  gen- 
eraUy  served  by  a  power  supplier;  and,  in  the 
second  decision,  as  not  authorizing  loans  to 
serve  persons,  in  fact  without  service,  If  they 
are  located  "on",  "along  side  of",  or  "within 
a  reasonable  distance"  of  a  Une  of  a  power 
supplier;  and 

Whereas  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  a  letter  dated  August  7,  1968,  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  requested  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  first  decision  because  It  was  in- 
consistent with  the  express  provisions  of  ths 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  lU  legUlatlve  hU- 
tory,  congressional  imderstandlng,   uniform 
administrative  practice,  and  Isgal  Interpre- 
tations  and    opinions    during   the   22    years 
following  enactment  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion  Act  and,  by  letter  dated   October  29. 
1958.  Informed  the  Comptroller  General  that 
these  objections  were  equally  applicable  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Riiral  Electrifica- 
tion Act  expressed  in  the   second  decision 
and  could  therefore  not  be  agreed  to;  and 
Whereas  the  Interpretation  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act   proposed  by   the  Comp- 
troller General  in  either  of  his  decUlons.  if 
It  had  been  applied  to  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  from  Its  Inception,  would  have 
prevented  that  program's  great  contributions 
to  agriculture   and   the   rural   areas  of   the 
Nation   and  to  the  national   economy   gen- 
erally and.  if  now  applied,  would  drastically 
curtail  the  future  great  potoitlal  of  the  rural 
electrification  program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved.  That  it  U  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  continue  to  be  Interpreted  to 
authorlae  the  making  of  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  bring  electric  serv- 
ice to  persons  who  are  in  fact  not  receiving 
oentral-statloii  service,  and  to  continue  to 
■erre  those  who  are  presently  being  served, 
Ui  accordance  with  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture's  letters  of  August  7,  1968,  and 
October  29.  1958.  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  that  the  proposed  limitation  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration Introduced  In  the  Comptroller 
General's  decisions  of  July  21,  1968,  and 
October  15,  1958.  be  rejected  as  contrary  to 
the  clear  Intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  much  pleased  to  Join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncBN]  in  sponsoring  his  REA  reso- 
lution designed  to  reverse  the  July  21. 
1958,  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General 
relating  to  REA  loans.  The  Senator  has 
always  been  one  of  REA's  greatest  sup- 
porters, and  certainly  this  resolution  is  a 
splendid  example  of  that  support. 

Many  of  us  were  shocked  last  year 
when  the  Comptroller  General  issued 
this  REA  ruling.  He  ruled  on  a  specific 
loan  to  a  coop  in  Iowa,  but  his  language 
was  so  broad  that  it  would  have  wrecked 
the  entire  REA  lending  program.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  everyone  connected 
with  the  program  agrees  on  this — if  the 
Comptroller  had  made  this  same  ruling 
23  years  ago  there  would  never  have  been 
any  REA  program. 

That  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  also  the 
opinion  of  the  local  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  When  all  of 
these  groups  agree  on  a  matter  pertain- 
ing to  REA,  Mr.  President,  you  can  be 
sure  their  position  is  well  taken.  As  you 
know,  they  have  not  always  agreed  on 
policies  in  the  past  few  years. 

This  ruling  says  in  effect  that  a  rural 
electric  system  cannot  serve  anyone  if 
a  private  power  company  happens  to 
have  lines  somewhere  in  the  area.  The 
REA  Act  says  loans  will  be  made  to  serve 
unserved  persons — but  the  Comptroller 
General  says  the  act  did  not  really  mean 
persons  at  all,  that  it  meant  unserved 
areas.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  act 
is  clear  and  unambiguous  and  speaks  for 
itself. 

For  23  years  the  REA  has  administered 
the  act  according  to  what  the  act  said. 
The  Congress  has  heartily  approved  of 
REA's  lending  policies.  That  is  obvious, 
because  we  have  appropriated  funds  year 
after  year  to  implement  those  policies. 

This  resolution  merely  restates  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  so  far  as  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  is  concerned.  I  trust 
the  Comptroller  General  will  have  no 
dlfliculty  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
this  resolution  or  its  legislative  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Comptroller 
General  on  this  subject  on  August  5. 
1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AXTOTTST  6,    1958. 
Mr.  Joseph  Campbki.1.. 
Comptroller  General   of  the   United   States, 

General  Accounting  Office.  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Camfbeu.:  A  constituent  of  mine, 
who  Is  the  president  of  the  largest  REA  coop- 
erative in  my  State  and  is  the  representative 
of  the  Minnesota  cooperatives  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Rural  Hectrlo 
Cjoperative  Association,  has  turned  over  to 


me  a  copy  of  your  ruling,  dated  July  21.  1958. 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
It  you  ruled  that  a  portion  of  a  loan  to  an 
Iowa  cooperative  was  not  authorized  by  the 
REA  enabling  statute  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  re<xjver  Immediately  from  the 
cooperative  the  amount  of  the  loan  In  ques- 
tion. 

My  constituent  did  not  furnish  me  with 
Information  with  respect  to  all  of  the  facts 
Involved  In  the  Iowa  case,  but  he  had  been 
assured  by  the  Iowa  cooperative's  lawyers 
and  by  other  Ifiwyers  who  have  specialized 
In  REA  practice  that  there  was  no  question 
but  that  the  loan  which  you  ruled  to  be 
Illegal  fully  compiled  In  all  -espects  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Rural  Elcctrincatlon  Act 
of  1936. 

Since  I  am  not  an  expert  technician  In  the 
field.  I  shall  not  presume  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  facts  in  this  particular  case  which  are 
strictly  technical  In  nature.  However.  I  do 
wish  to  take  sharp  exception  to  certain  gen- 
eral conclusion.'!  of  law  expressed  in  your  in- 
terpretation of  the  Rural  Enectrlflcation  Act; 
and  to  point  out  certain  important  omissions 
from  the  excerpts  of  Senate  debates  quoted 
in  your  ruling.  If  allowed  to  stand,  the  rul- 
ing obviously  will  seriously  harm  and  even 
cripple  this  great  program  which  has  meant 
so  much  to  the  farmers  and  economy  of  my 
State  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

In  your  July  21  ruling,  this  paragraph 
appears: 

"It  is  clear  from  the  above-quoted  state- 
ments that  the  purpose  of  the  central  sta- 
tion service  limitation  was  to  exclude  loans 
for  the  paralleling  of  existing  systems  or 
creating  competition  with  existing  facilities 
by  prohibiting  tiie  use  of  loan  funds  for  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines  and  substa- 
tions to  furnlsli  power  to  an  area  already 
served  by  private  p>ower  companies  when  such 
companies  are  willing  to  provide  adequate 
central  station  service  to  persons  within  the 
area  who  are  not  tied  to  the  powerllnes." 

The  holding  of  this  language,  if  followed, 
would  make  impossible  the  continuation  of 
the  REA  program  as  It  has  operated  in  the 
past  in  bringing  electricity  to  more  than  5 
million  unserved  rural  persons  who  were 
unable  to  obtain  service  elsewhere  under 
terms  which  they  could  afford  to  pay.  This 
Is  an  Interpretation  of  the  act  which  Is 
wholly  without  any  basis  In  law  or  fact. 
Your  ruling  would  Impose  a  crippling  re- 
striction on  this  program  which  Is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  rural  welfare — a  restriction  which 
your  own  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tvire  admits  Is  contrary  to  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  statute.    Your  letter  reads: 

"It  may  be  that,  literally  accepted,  the  ter- 
minology of  section  4  (and  sec.  2)  Is 
sufficiently  broad  to  authorize  a  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  central  station  electric 
service  to  a  person  not  receiving  such  service, 
even  though  the  service  Is  available  to  such 
person  and  that  the  effect  of  the  loan  will  be 
to  create  competition  with  an  existing  pri- 
vate utility." 

You  appear  to  disregard  this  explicit,  un- 
ambiguous authorization  contained  in  the 
statute  and  to  Justify  so  doing  by  looking  at 
what  you  call  the  "evident  spirit  and  pur- 
pose" of  the  enactment.  You  rule  that  "the 
strict  letter  ol  the  law  must  yield  to  its 
evident  spirit  when  this  Is  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress."  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  surprised  to  read  that  you 
feel  Congress  did  not  mean  what  it  said  so 
explicitly  and  so  completely  free  of  ambigu- 
ity. It  la  dlfflcult  to  conceive  of  a  more 
dangerous  practice  than  for  any  authority^ 
whether  It  be  you  or  an  executive  agency  or 
the  Judiciary — to  disregard  so  completely  the 
express  language  used  by  Congress  and  arrive 
at  Its  own  conclusion  that  Congress  Intended 
something  different  from  what  it  said. 

Equally  disturbing  In  your  letter  are  the 
gaps  left  in  tho  record  of  the  congressional 
debate  at  the  time  the  original  REA  bill  waa 


being  considered.  These  out-of -context  quo- 
tations might  lend  some  color  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  chiefly 
Senator  Norris.  place  the  same  Interpreta- 
tion on  the  bill  as  that  quoted  above  from 
your  opinion.  Some  of  the  very  language 
you  quote,  however,  falls  to  sustain  your 
conclusion.  But  in  quoting  only  part  of  a 
colloquy  between  Senators.  Inn^ruage  Is 
Jumped  over  which  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  Senate  intended  the  language  of 
the  statute  to  mean  what  It  says.  That  Is. 
the  on'.y  limitation  intended  on  the  use  of 
loan  funds  Is  that  they  may  not  be  used 
to  serve  persons  already  receiving  central 
station  service  and  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  extending  service  to  an  unserved  per- 
son In  a  rural  area  Just  because  a  power  com- 
pany happens  to  be  serving  other  people  in 
the  same  area.  If  the  latter  were  true,  as 
you  contend,  virtually  no  farmer  ever  would 
have  received  service  under  the  REA.  since 
long  before  REA  came  Into  being  power  com- 
panies were  furnishing  service  In  almost  ail 
areas  of  the  country,  but  were  not  extend- 
ing it  to  farms  under  charges  the  farmer 
could  afford  to  pay. 

Examples  of  quotations  which  I  cannot 
understand  being  deleted  from  the  Record 
are  the  following  statements  by  Senator  Nor- 
ris, the  sponsor  of  the  bill: 

"Mr.  NoRKis.  If  I  understand  the  Senator's 
question  correctly,  it  Is  supposing  some  lo- 
cality be  now  supplied  from  a  central  sta- 
tion, might  It  be  possible  for  that  central 
station  to  extend  its  lines  further  and  would 
the  governmental  agency  be  prohibited  from 
entering  that  territory?  If  that  Is  the  ques- 
tion. I  think  not " 

"Mr.  Noimis  The  fact  la  that  if  we  pro- 
Tided  in  this  bill  that  the  rural  electrification 
could  not  go  into  any  territory  that  could 
be  potentially  held  to  be  within  the  trmns- 
miii5ton  distance  of  an  existing  central  power 
station,  it  would  mean  that  we  probably 
wouid  continue  the  conditions  which  have 
existed  in  the  past.  In  many  Instances,  if 
not  In  most  Instances,  the  centrol  power  sta- 
tions have  picked  out  the  cream  in  a  certain 
locality  and  have  built  lines  and  supplied  it 
with  electricity." 

"Mr.  King.  If  an  organization  were  formed 
beyond  the  10-mlle  limit  to  which  I  have 
Just  referred  and  within  which  limit  the 
farmers  are  supplied  with  electric  energy, 
that  organization  would  not  be  permitted 
to  come  back  into  the  10-mlle  area  to  furnish 
light  to  farmers  already  receiving  It? 

"Mr.  NoRkXs.  Not  to  those  already  receiving 
It.  but  it  might  come  into  the  10-mlle  area 
and  supply  farmers  who  were  not  receiving 
It.  That  la  a  distinction  which  I  think 
ought   to   be  drawn." 

The  following  quotations  which  you  do 
set  forth  in  your  opinion  likewise  make  it 
clear  that  when  the  Senators  were  talking 
about  not  competing  with  power  companies 
they  meant  not  serving  customers  who  al- 
ready were  receiving  central  station  service. 
"Mr.  NoRRis.  The  Senator  says  'come  in 
competition'.  They  would  not  come  In  com- 
petition with  farms  already  supplied.  They 
might  come  in  competition  with  the  central 
power  station. 

"Mr.  King.  That  Is  not  my  question. 
"Mr.  Norris.  There  Is  no  Intention  of  going 
Into  a  farming  community  which  Is  already 
supplied  with  electric  current  and  forming 
farm  organizations  there  and  having  them 
built  up  to  go  into  competition,  as  the  Sen- 
ator suggests  with  farmers  who  are  already 
getting  their  electric  current  from  a  central 
station  (80  Congressional  Record  2752, 
pt.  3). 

"Mr.  King.  I  may  say  that  my  understand- 
ing of  the  bill  was  that  Its  primary  and  only 
purpose  was  to  take  care  of  farmers  who  did 
not  have  electrical  facilities. 

"Mr.  Ratburn.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  are  not.  In  this  bill.  Intendlni;  to  go 
out    and    compete    with    anybody.     By    this 


bill  we  bop«  to  bring  elactrlfleatlon  to  people 
who  do  not  now  have  it." 

Another  extremely  significant  fact  in  the 
legislative  history  of  this  law  U  that  aa  orig- 
inally Introduced  It  did  by  its  language  au- 
thorize service  only  to  rural  areas  not  receiv- 
ing central  station  service.  Had  it  been 
passed  In  that  form  there  might  exist  much 
more  of  a  basis  for  your  opinion.  Although 
It  IS  significant  that  at  the  time  Senator  Nor- 
ris made  the  statements  quoted  above,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  which  was  under  diactisslon 
s;lll  referred  only  to  areaa,  and  not  to  per- 
sons, not  receiving  central  station  service. 
The  Senate  committee  had  amended  section 
4  by  adding  the  fDllowlng  words  In  brackets: 
"loans  to  furnish  electric  energy  [to  persons) 
In  rural  areas  (who  are)  not  receiving  cen- 
tral station  service":  but  had  not  suggested 
that  such  an  amendment  be  made  to  section 
2.  Later,  and  after  the  debates  quoted  by 
you,  section  2  was  amended  on  the  floor  to 
conform  to  section  4. 

Sometime  after  the  exchanges  had  taken 
place  which  are  quoted  In  your  opinion,  Sen- 
ator Norrts  explained  the  language  of  section 
4.  as  amended  by  the  committee,  by  saying: 
"I  think  that  provision  answers  specifically 
some  of  the  questions  which  were  propound- 
ed earlier  In  the  day  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [  Mr.  King  | " — the  answer  In  the  amend- 
ed section,  referred  to  by  Senator  Norrib,  be- 
ing that  an  REA  borrower  could  go  Into  an 
area  served  by  a  power  company  but  could 
not  serve  persons  already  being  served. 

Later  In  the  same  debate  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  adopt  an  amendment  by  Senator 
King  which  would  have  had  the  same  effect 
as  your  opinion.  Had  such  an  amendment 
passed,  you.  of  course,  oould  be  right,  but  It 
did  not  pass,  and  sections  2  and  4  passed  with 
the  "persons"  language  In  It  and  not  the  area 
limitation.  This  being  true.  It  seems  to  me 
your  opinion  Is  obviously  In  error. 

It  should  be  pointed  cut  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  in  all  cases  adopted  the  posi- 
tion which  the  REA  has  taken  Immediately 
upon  passage  of  the  ncz;  also,  the  Federal 
courts  have  upheld  the  REA  position.  More- 
over, REA  has  from  time  to  time  explained 
Its  Interpretation  to  various  committees  of 
Congress  without  challenge. 

since  the  opinion  is  In  error,  and  since  it 
will  so  severely  harm  the  REA  program,  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  It  be  rescinded  by 
you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HxjwacT  H.  HmcPHxxT. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNATIONAL  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion to  change  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

The  reason  I  offer  this  resolution  is 
that  I  feel  the  title  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  is  more  appropriate 
in  terms  of  the  world  of  today. 

The  word  "foreign"  is  subject  to  a 
negative  interpretation  of  meaning 
"alien  in  character."  In  this  day  and 
age  when  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries have  such  a  direct  and  imiwrtant 
effect  upon  domestic  affairs,  the  present 
committee  title  seems  to  me  to  be  anti- 
quated. 

The  word  "Intematicmal"  Is  more  In 
tune  with  the  spirit  which  motivates  our 
country  today.    By  changing  the  name 


of  this  important  committee,  we  would 
be  indicating  our  awareness  of  the 
changing  world  in  which  we  live  and  of 
our  desire  to  deal  with  other  countries 
not  in  a  parochial  or  dlstaiistf  ul  manner, 
but  rather  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
with  a  determination  to  help  make  for 
a  better  world  for  all. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  22) ,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Javits)  ,  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  subsection  (1)(1)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions". Subsection  e(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "C^amlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions" and  Insertlhg  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations". 


AGREEMENT  WITH  MEXICO  CON- 
CERNING MOBILE  RADIO  TRANS- 
MITTING STATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  6  years  now  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  permitting  mobile 
radio  transmitting  stations  licensed  by 
the  government  of  one  country  to  oper- 
ate more  or  less  freely  in  the  other's 
territory.  This  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded by  an  exchange  of  notes  signed 
at  Washington  on  March  9  and  17,  1953, 
and  it  permits  "ham"  operators  to  oper- 
ate in  either  Canada  or  the  United  States 
on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

The  1947  radio  regulations  of  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union 
and  the  1949  Inter-American  Radio 
Agreement,  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
both  parties,  are  silent  with  respect  to 
the  matter  of  the  operation  in  one  coun- 
try of  any  duly  licensed  mobile  radio 
station  of  another  country.  Insofar  as 
the  United  States  Is  concerned,  section 
301  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  prohibits  the  operation  of 
any  radio  station  in  the  United  States 
except  pursuant  to  a  license  granted  un- 
der the  provisions  of  that  act;  in  addi- 
tion, section  310  of  the  Communications 
Act  prohibits  the  licensing  of  any  type 
of  radio  station  to  aliens.  Therefore,  the 
operation  of  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States  by  aliens  is  not  lawful  except  for 
specific  exceptions  permitted  by  act  of 
Congress  or  by  treaty. 

About  3  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  a 
number  of  American  sonateur  radio  op- 
erators, or  "hams."  to  discuss  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  the  possibility 
of  coming  to  some  similar  agreement  of 
reciprocity  with  our  neighbor  to  the 
south,  Mexico. 

I  did  take  this  matter  up  with  both  the 
Department  and  the  Commission,  and 
after  a  rather  extended  exchange  of  let- 
ters and  conversation  I  have  frankly  be- 
come discouraged  that  any  initiative 
would  be  shown  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment, without  an  ofBcial  expression  of 
Interest  from  the  Congress. 


It  is  my  stxxmg  feeling  that  Mexican 
and  American  "hams"  should  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  tn  each  other's  coun- 
try. Just  as  we  have  more  or  less  mu- 
tual privileges  for  Canadian  and  Amer- 
ican "hams."  I  believe  that  it  is  In  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  to  encour- 
age closer  ties  with  our  Mexican  neigh- 
bors. My  modest  proposal  would  be  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution  which  resolves  that  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  in  an  effort  to  establish 
an  agreement  permitting  reciprocity  for 
American  and  Mexican  "ham"  opera- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  23) .  submitted 
by  Mr.  HxncPHREY,  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish an  agreement  under  which  certain  mo- 
bile radio  transmitting  stations  licensed  by 
the  United  States  Government  or  the  Mexi- 
can Government  could  be  carried  from  the 
territory  In  which  they  are  licensed  Into 
the  terrltcoy  of  the  other  country,  without 
being  removed  from  the  vehicles  In  which 
such  equipment  Is  installed,  and  without 
being  sealed  to  jMrevent  transmission. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  OP  AUGUST 
5,  1954,  RELATING  TO  INDIAN 
HEALTH— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  9,  1959.  the  names  of 
Senators  Orttkmimg  and  Bsmnrr  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  56)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  5, 
1954  (68  Stat  674).  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Mtthkat  (for 
himself  and  Senators  Andcrson.  Gold- 

WATSR,  BiBLI.  CANNOM .  MORSI.  NKirBnGBK, 

CBUfLca,  Mansfzelo.  and  Moss)  on  Janu- 
ary 9. 1959. 

HOUSINQ  ACT  OP  1959— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  9,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  GaunrxNC  and  Hast  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
57)  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  the  provision  and  improvonent  of 
housing  and  the  renewal  or  urban  com- 
munities, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkkak  (for  himself  and 
Senators  Fulbright.  Yarborough.  Ran- 
dolph, Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Monronbt, 
and  Morse)  ,  on  January  9,  1959. 


EXTENSION  OP  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
RENEWAL  OF  URBAN  COMMUNI- 
TIES—ADOmONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  12, 1959.  the  names  of 
Senators  Morsi.  Hart.  Huicphrry.  Nbu- 
BERGER.  Engls,  and  Murray  were  added 
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as  additional  coeponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
193)  to  amend  and  extend  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  renewal  of  urban  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ken- 
NiOT)  on  January  12. 1959. 


AMENDMENT  OP  HOUSING  ACT  OP 
1950     RELATING     TO     CONSTRUC- 
TION   LOANS     TO     EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS— ADDITIONAL    CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  12,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Morse,  Hart,  Javits,  Humphrey, 
Church,    Jackson,     Neuberger,     Engle, 
Murray,  and  Moss  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  194)  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950  (college  housing)  to  authorize  loans 
to  educational  institutions  for  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  alteration,  con- 
version, and  improvement  of  classroom 
buildings  and  other  academic  facilities, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  ^nd 
Mr.  Kennedy)  on  January  12,  1959. 


FORECLOSURE  OP  PHA-INSURED 
MORTGAGES — ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  12.  19:9.  the  names  of 
Senators  Morse.  Hart,  Javits.  Humphrey. 
Neuberger,  Engle,  and  Murray  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  195)  relating  to  the  foreclosure  of 
PHA  insured  mortgages,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) on  January  12,  1959. 


PROPOSED  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS  AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OP  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  have  the  Record  show  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley]  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son 1  are  among  the  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  19)  I  submitted  Mon- 
day to  establish  a  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Although  their  names  do  not  appear 
on  the  printed  copy  of  Senate  Resolution 
19,  I  am  happy  to  welcome  them  as 
cosponsors. 

PROPOSED  HOUSING  LEGISLA- 
TION—NOTICE OP  HEARINGS 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  in  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  I  announce 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  begin  hearings  on  housing 
legislation  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
January  22.  Bills  to  be  considered  are 
S.  57;  S.  65,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  ;  8.  193, 
8.  194.  and  8.  195,  all  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ; 
the  bill  just  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bttsh],  and  any 
other  housing  biUs  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  301. 
Senate  Office  Building.  All  persona  who 
wish  to  appear  and  testify  are  requested 
to  notify  Mr.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  staff 
director  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, room  15-A,  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  Capitol  4-3121,  extension  6348. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  on  January 
9.  when  introducing  S.  57,  enactment  of 
housing  legislation  is  a  priority  matter 
for  the  Senate  during  this  first  session 
of  the  86th  Congress.  The  bill  which  I 
introduced  is,  by  and  large,  the  same  as 
S.  4035.  the  omnibus  housing  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  but  which 
was  not  enacued  into  law.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  many  bills  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  S.  4035. 
The  printed  record  of  those  hearings 
run  843  pages,  and  copies  of  this  record 
are  available. 

Bills  already  introduced  in  this  session 
of  Congress  express  the  desire  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  supplement  the  insur- 
ance authorization  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  raise  questions 
concerning  the  adequacy  of  other  provi- 
sions which  appeared  in  S.  4035  and 
which  appear  in  my  bill.  S.  57.  I  am 
hopeful  that  tlie  hearings  which  will  be- 
gin on  January  22  will  assist  the  Senate 
in  resolving  questions  raised  by  these  new 
bills,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  ob- 
tain the  views  of  the  administration  and 
other  interested  organizations  and 
persons. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
many  of  the  propKJsals  in  pending  legis- 
lation were  fully  discussed  and  Illumi- 
nated In  last  year's  hearings.  I  am  hope- 
•  f  ul  that  the  hearings,  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  can  be  completed  by  January  28; 
and  that  testimony  diiring  these  hearings 
will  be  confined  primarily  to  new  pro- 
posals and  to  the  more  significant  provi- 
sions of  bills  before  the  committee. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 

Editorial  from  the  Dallas  MorninR  News 
of  December  25,  1958.  and  "Jim  Wrxoiit's 
Christmas  Letter." 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

Address  delivered  by  him  as  Chairman  of 
the  NATO  Sclentlflc  and  Technical  Com- 
mittee, in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  conference  of  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians in  Paris,  on  November  17.  1958. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Randolph  on 
the  subject  "Citizenship  Role  In  American 
Political  Life."  at  the  section  conference  on 
legislative  education.  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. November  14.  1958. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  Januivry  14,  1959. 


THE  TRUE  VOT^E  OP  THE  SENATE 
ON  THE  CLOTURE  RULE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  In 
this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun  there  ap- 


pears an  excellent  editorial  which  I 
commend  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Thoughtful  men  wiU  recognize  that 
there  have  been  few  instances  in  which 
the  Senate  has  recorded  its  will  so  de- 
cisively as  It  did  after  the  debate  on  rule 
XXn.  It  is  instructive  to  recapitulate 
the  votes. 

The  vote  on  the  Anderson  motion  was 
60  to  36. 

The  vote  on  the  Douglas  proposal  was 
67  to  28. 

The  vote  on  the  Morton  proposal  was 
58  to  36. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution was  72  to  22. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  regis- 
ters such  huge  majorities,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Senate  is  speaking  its 
true  voice,  that  It  is  registering  its  most 
solemn  convictions. 

The  Baltimore  Sun.  in  Its  very  able 
editorial  of  this  morning,  makes  that 
point.  As  it  says,  such  majorities  are 
not  "synthetic." 

I  ask  unanimoas  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

More  Than  Oeneralshif 

So  far  as  the  86th  Congress  is  concerned, 
the  flllbuster  question  was  settled  Monday 
by  the  favorable  vote  on  the  proposal  by 
Senator  Ltndon  Johnson.  Th\»  proTtdM 
that  a  filibuster  may  be  ended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  present.  This 
Is  a  very  slight  relaxation  of  the  previous 
rule,  which  required  a  two-thirds  vol*  of 
the  total  number  of  Senator*  whether  pres- 
ent or  not.  Substrmtlally.  It  backs  up  the 
two-thirds  principle,  whereas  the  object  of 
the  "liberal"  drive  was  to  be  able  to  stop  a 
filibuster  with  a  simple  majority. 

This  is  being  de8crlt>ed  as  a  famous  tac- 
tical victory  for  Senator  Johnson,  and  In- 
deed It  was.  Both  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  behind  the  scenes  he  managed 
things  brilliantly.  The  new  Senators  In 
particular  were  given  a  perhaps  slightly 
rhtlltng  lesson  In  the  art  of  mobilizing  votes 
and  keeping  them  in  line. 

But  it  is  not  enough  Just  to  dismiss  this 
as  a  piece  of  brilliant  parliamentary  tactics. 
It  Is  more  than  that,  as  an  examination 
of  the  succession  of  crucial  votes  will  show. 

The  first  of  these  was  on  Wednesday, 
when  Senator  Johnson  shut  off  preliminary 
debate  by  a  demand  for  adjournment  and 
won  by  73-23,  or  much  more  than  two-thirds. 

The  second  was  Friday's  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Anderson  amendment  to  provide  that 
the  Senate  may  change  Its  rules  at  the 
opening  of  each  session  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote.  It  was  defeated  by  60-36.  or 
almost  two- thirds. 

The  third  was  Monday's  vote  on  the 
Douglas  proposal  to  end  filibuster  by  a 
simple  majority  of  the  Senate's  memt>er- 
ship.  It  was  defeated  by  67-38.  more  than 
two-thirds. 

The  fourth  was  on  the  Morton  proposal 
to  end  a  filibuster  by  a  three-flfths  vote  of 
Senators  present.  It  was  defeated  by  58-36, 
almost  two- thirds. 

Then  finally  the  fifth  was  on  Senator 
Johnson's  proposal,  which  was  passed  by 
an  enormous  majority  of  73-22.  more  than 
two-thirds. 

Every  crucial  vote  In  the  Senate  Involves 
t>ehind-the-scenes  generalship  and  careful 
footwork  on  the  floor.  That  Is  the  way  the 
Senate  works.  But  neither  are  Senators 
helpless  pn^ths.    Huge  majorities  like  those 


comprising  the  series  are  not  synthetic. 
They  genuinely  express  the  wUl  of  the  Senate. 
Give  or  take  a  few  votes,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  something  very  close  to  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  believe  that  a  limited  power  to 
lil: buster  is  a  good  thing — and  that  when  a 
determined  minority  feels  strongly  enough 
uii  a  given  subject  then  a  simple  majority 
13  not  enough. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  for  a  moment  I  was  engaged  < 
in  conversation  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  would  review  the  figures  he 
stated  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  shall  state, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  remarks 
have  been  made  about  the  votes  cast  in 
tlie  Senate  in  connection  with  rule  XXU, 
that  I  think  the  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  indicate  that  there  were  no 
"synthetic"  votes,  but  that  the  votes  reg- 
istered the  feelings  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  vote  on  the  Anderson  motion  was 
60  to  36.* 

The  vote  on  the  Douglas  proposal  was 

67  to  28. 

The  vote  on  the  Morton  proposal  was 
58  to  36. 

The  vote  on  the  final  adoption  of  the 
resolution  was  72  to  22. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
amplify  the  Record,  let  me  point  out 
that  there  were  r>airs.  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  as  I  under- 
stand, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Bridges!,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  MundtI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Niubesger]  would,  if 
present,  have  been  recorded  as  voting  in 
favor  of  the  Johnson  resolution;  and.  in 
that  event,  the  total  numl)er  of  votes  In 
favor  of  adoption  of  the  resolution 
would  have  been  75.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young]  would,  if 
present,  have  been  recorded  as  voting 
against  the  Johnson  resolution;  and.  iu 
that  event,  the  total  number  of  votes 
against  the  resolution,  on  the  question  of 
final  adoption,  would  have  been  23.  In 
short,  if  the  Senators  who  were  absent 
and  paired  had  been  present  and  voting, 
the  total  vote  on  the  question  of  final 
adoption  of  the  Johnson  resolution 
would  have  been  75  yeas  to  23  nays — or 
more  than  a  3-to-l  majority. 


AGREEMENTS    POR    COOPERATION 
IN  CIVIL  USES  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  Introduced  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  certain  agreements  for 
cooperation  which  had  arrived  before 
the  Joint  Committee  pursuant  to  section 
123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Other  agreements  have  arrived  before 
the  Joint  Committee  and  I  now  ask  per- 
mission to  have  printed  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Recorh  at  this  point  the 
agreement  received  before  the  Joint 
Committee  which  arrived  on  November 
5.  1958.  between  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela  and  the  United 
States;  the  agreement  received  before  the 
Joint  Committee  which  arrived  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  1958.  between  the  Government  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  amending 


the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  Japan  signed  at  Wash- 
ington Jime  16, 1958;  and  the  agreement 
received  before  the  Joint  Committee 
which  arrived  on  October  16,  1958,  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
agreements  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Agreement   roK    Cooperation    Betwten   thi 
Government    of    the    United    States    of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela  Concerning  thi  Civil 
Uses  or  Atomic  Enbrgt 
Whereas    the   Government   of   the   United 
States  of  America  and   the   Government   of 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela  on  July  21,  1955, 
signed   an    agreement   for   cooperation   con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy;  and 

Whereas  such  agreement  provides  that  it 
Is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  parties 
that  the  Initial  agreement  for  cooperation 
will  lead  to  consideration  of  further  coopera- 
tion extending  to  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  power-producing  reactors; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela  has  advised  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  of  Its  desire  to 
pursue  a  research  and  development  program 
looking  toward  the  realization  of  peaceful 
and  humanitarian  uses  of  atomic  energy,  In- 
cluding the  design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  power-producing  reactors;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  desires  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republlc-of  Venezuela 
In  such  a  program  as  hereinafter  provided; 

and 

Wherc€«  the  parties  desire  that  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  signed  on  July  21,  1965, 
be  superseded  by  this  agreement.  Which  in- 
cludes the  new  areas  of  cooperation; 

The  parties  therefore  agree  as  follows: 

abticlz  X 
For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  "United  States  Commission"  means 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  "Equipment  and  devices"  and  "equip- 
ment or  device"  means  any  instrument,  ap- 
paratus, or  faculty,  and  Includes  any  facility. 
except  an  atomic  weap>on,  capable  of  making 
use  of  or  producing  special  nuclear  material, 
and  component  parts  thereof. 

(c)  "Person"  means  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  flrm.  association, 
trust.  esUte.  public  or  private  Institution, 
group,  Government  agency,  or  Government 
corporation,  but  does  not  include  the  parties 
to  this  agreement. 

(d)  "Reactor"  means  an  apparatus,  other 
than  an  atomic  weapon.  In  which  a  self- 
supporting  fission  chain  reaction  Is  main- 
tained by  utilizing  uranium,  plutonlum.  or 
thorium,  or  any  combination  oX  uranium, 
plutonlum.  or  thorium. 

(e)  "Restricted  data"  means  all  data  con- 
cerning (1)  design,  manufacture,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  weapons:  (3)  the  production 
of  special  nuclear  materials;  or  (3)  the  use  of 
special  nuclear  material  in  the  production  of 
energy,  but  shall  not  Include  data  declassi- 
fied or  removed  from  the  category  of  re- 
stricted data  by  the  appropriate  authority. 

(f)  "Atomic  weapon"  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the 
device  (where  such  means  is  a  separable  and 
devislble  part  of  the  device),  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  is  for  use  as,  or  for  de- 
velopment of.  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype, 
or  a  weapon  test  device. 

(g)  "Special  nuclear  material"  means  (1) 
plutonlum.  uranium  enriched  In  the  isotope 


233  or  in  the  Isotope  236,  and  any  other 
material  which  the  U.S.  Commission  de- 
termines to  be  special  nuclear  material;  or 
(2)  any  material  artificially  enriched  by 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

(h)  "Source  material"  means  (1)  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  is  de- 
termined by  either  party  to  be  source  ma- 
terial; or  (2)  ores  containing  one  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  materials,  in  such  concen- 
tration as  either  party  may  determine  from 
time  to  time. 

(1)  "Parties"  means  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  In- 
cluding the  U.S.  Commission  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  "Party"  means  one  of  the  above- 
defined  "parties." 

(J)  "Research  reactor"  means  a  reactor 
which  is  designed  for  the  production  of 
neutrons  and  other  radiations  for  general 
research  and  development  purposes,  medical 
therapy,  or  training  in  nuclear  science  and 
engineering.  The  term  does  not  cover  power 
reactors,  power  demonstration  reactors,  or 
reactors  designed  primarily  for  the  produc- 
tion of  special  nuclear  materials. 

ARTICLK    U 

A.  Restricted  data  shall  not  be  com- 
municated under  this  agreement,  and  no  ma- 
terials or  equipment  and  devices  shall  be 
transferred  and  no  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  this  agreement  if  the  transfer 
of  any  such  materials  or  equipment  and  de- 
vices or  the  furnishing  of  any  such  services 
involves  the  communication  of  restricted 
data. 

B.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  avallabUlty  of  personnel  and  ma- 
terial, and  the  applicable  laws,  regulations, 
and  license  requirements  in  force  in  their 
respective  countries,  the  parties  shall  assist 
each  other  in  the  achievement  of  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pxirposes. 

C.  This  agreement  shall  not  require  the 
exchange  of  any  information  which  the  par- 
-tlSrare  not  permitted  to  communicate  be- 
cause the  Information  Is  privately  owned  or 
has  been  received  from  another  government. 

ABTICLX  m 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  11.  un- 
classified information,  including  information 
in  the  specific  fields  set  out  below,  shall  be 
exchanged  between  the  US.  Commission  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela with  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses,  including 
research  and  development  relating  to  such 
uses  and  problems  of  health  and  safety  con- 
nected therewith: 

(a)  The  development,  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  use  of  research,  experi- 
mental power,  demonstration  power,  and 
power  reactors; 

(b)  Health  and  safety  problems  related 
to  the  operation  and  use  of  research,  experi- 
mental power,  demonstration  power,  and 
power  reactors; 

(c)  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  and 
radiation  In  physical  and  biological  research, 
medical  therapy,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

ASTicLX  rv 
The  application  or  use  of  any  information 
(including  design  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions) and  any  material,  equipment,  and 
devices,  exchanged  or  transferred  between 
the  parties  under  this  agreement  shall  be 
the  rcsponslblUty  of  the  party  receiving  It, 
and  the  other  party  does  not  warrant  the 
accuracy  or  completeness  of  such  informa- 
tion and  does  not  warrant  the  suitability  of 
such  Information,  materials,  equipment,  and 
devices  for  any  particular  use  or  appUcation. 

article  V 
A.  Research  materials:  MaterUls  of  inter- 
est in  connection  with  defined  research  proj- 
ects related  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
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energy  ai  provided  by  article  m  and  under 
the  Ilmltatlona  aet  forth  in  article  II  includ- 
ing source  materials,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials, byproduct  material,  other  radioiso- 
topes, and  stable  isotopes,  will  be  exchanged 
for  research  purposes  in  such  quantities  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  when  such  materials  are  not  available 
conunerclally.  In  no  case,  however,  shall 
the  quantity  of  special  nuclear  materials 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  either  party,  by 
reason  of  transfer  under  this  article,  be,  at 
any  one  time,  in  excess  of  100  grams  of  con- 
tained U^,  10  grams  of  plu^onium,  and  10 
grams  of  U^. 

B.  Research  facilities:  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  article  II,  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed,  and  to  the 
extent  as  may  be  agreed,  specialized  research 
facilities  and  reactor  materials  testing  facili- 
ties of  the  parties  shall  be  made  available  for 
mutual  use  consistent  with  the  limits  of 
space,  facilities,  and  personnel  conveniently 
available,  when  such  facilities  are  not  com- 
mercially available.  c        "" 

ARTICLE    VI  •* 

It  is  contemplated  thnt,  as  provided  in 
this  article,  private  Individuals  and  private 
organizations  in  either  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  may 
deal  directly  with  private  Individuals  and 
private  organizations  In  the  other  country. 
Accordingly,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
agreed  exchange  of  information  as  provided 
In  article  HI,  persons  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  either  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela  will  be  permitted  to 
mak6  arrangements  to  transfer  and  export 
materials,  including  equipment  and  devices, 
to  and  perform  services  for  the  other  Gov- 
ernment and  such  persons  under  its  Juris- 
diction as  are  authorized  by  the  other  Gov- 
ernment to  receive  and  possess  such  mate- 
rials and  utilize  such  services,  subject  to — 

(a)  The  limitations  In  article  II; 

(b)  Applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  li- 
cense requirements  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

ABTICUC    VII 

A.  During  the  period  of  this  agreement, 
the  U.S.  Conunission  will  sell  or  lease,  as 
may  be  agreed,  for  use  In  research  reactors 
and  sell,  as  may  be  agreed,  for  use  In  experi- 
mental power,  demonstration  power,  and 
power  reactors,  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela  uranium  enriched  up  to 
a  maximum  of  20  percent  in  the  isotope 
XT'"  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph C  of  this  article  in  such  quantities 
as  may  be  agreed,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  delivery  schedules  set 
forth  in  sales  or  lease  contracts  for  fueling 
defined  research,  experimental  fxjwer,  dem- 
onstration power,  and  power  reactors  which 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela, in  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion, decides  to  construct  or  authorize  private 
organizations  to  construct  In  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela  and  as  required  in  experiments 
related  thereto;  provided,  however,  that  the 
net  amount  of  any  uranium  sold  or  leased 
hereunder  during  the  period  of  this  agree- 
ment shall  not  exceed  800  kilograms  of  con- 
tained U«».  This  net  amount  shall  be  the 
gross  quantity  of  contained  U*"  in  ura- 
nium sold  or  leased  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela  during  the  period 
of  this  agreement  less  the  quantity  of  con- 
tained U*»  in  recoverable  uranium  which 
has  been  resold  or  otherwise  returned  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
during  the  period  of  this  agreement  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  nation  or  international 
organization  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

B.  Within  the  limitations  contained  in 
paragraph  A  of  this  article,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope  U^  trans- 


ferred by  the  U.S.  Commission  under  this 
article  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  shall  not 
at  any  time  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
material  necessary  for  the  full  loading  of 
each  defined  reactor  project  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  or 
persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  decide  to  con- 
struct and  fuel  with  fuel  obtained  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  provided  herein, 
plus^  such  additional  quantity  as.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  U.S.  Commission,  is  neccsEnry 
to  permit  the  efficient  and  continuous  opera- 
tion of  such  reactor  or  reactors  while  re- 
placed fuel  elements  are  radloactively  cooling 
or.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  E, 
are  being  reprocessed  in  the  R:public  of 
Venezuela,  or  while  fuel  elements  are  in 
transit.  It  beiiic;  the  intent  of  the  US.  Cim- 
mission  to  raake  possible  the  maximum 
usefulness  of  :he  materials  so  transferred. 

C.  The  U.S  Commlfslon  may,  upon  re- 
qurst  and  In  its  discretion,  ma!:e  a  portion 
of  the  foregoing  special  nuclear  material 
available  as  nr.aterlal  enriched  up  to  a  muxl- 
mum  of  90  f>ercent  for  use  In  a  material 
testing  reactor,  capable  of  operating  with  a 
fuel  load  not  to  exceed  6  kilograms  of  con- 
tained U  -"•  in  uranium. 

D.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  al- 
thou<^h  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  may  distribute  uranium  enriched 
in  the  isotope  U-"-'  to  authorize  users  in 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  will  retain  title 
to  any  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
U^  which  Is  purchased  from  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission at  letLst  until  such  time  as  private 
users  in  the  United  States  of  America  are 
permitted  to  acquire  title  in  the  United 
States  of  America  to  uranium  enriched  In  the 
isotoi>e  U-'^'. 

E.  It  is  agreed  that  when  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  material  received  from  the 
United  States  of  America  requires  reproces- 
sing such  reprocessing  shall  be  performed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  U.S.  Commission  In 
either  U.S.  Commission  facilities  or  facilities 
acceptable  to  the  U.S.  Commission,  on  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  later  agreed;  and  It  Is 
understood,  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
agreed,  that  the  form  and  content  of  any 
irradiated  fuel  elements  shall  not  be  altered 
after  their  removal  from  the  reactor  and  prior 
to  delivery  to  the  U.S.  Commission  or  the 
facilities  acceptable  to  the  U.S.  Commission 
for  reprocessing. 

P.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial not  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  produced  In  re- 
actors fueled  with  materials  obtained  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  Is  in 
excess  of  the  need  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela for  such  materials  in  its  program  for 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
have  and  Is  hereby  granted : 

(a)  a  first  option  to  purchase  such  ma- 
terial at  prices  then  prevailing  In  the  United 
States  of  America  for  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial produced  In  reactors  which  are  fueled 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and 

(b)  the  right  to  approve  the  transfer  of 
such  material  to  any  other  nation  or  interna- 
tional organization  in  the  event  the  option 
to  purchase  Is  not  exercised. 

O.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  in 
any  part  of  fuel  leased  hereunder  as  a  result 
of  Irradiation  processes  shall  be  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  and  after  reprocessing,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  E  hereof,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela,  at  which  time  title  to  such 
material  shall  be  transferred  to  that  Gov- 
ernment, unless  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  exercise  the 
option,  which  is  hereby  accorded,  to  retain, 
with  appropriate  credit  to  the  Government 


of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  any  such  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  which  la  in  excess  of 
the  dfceds  of  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela  for  such  material  In  its  pro- 
gram for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
H.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
may  request  the  U.S.  Conunission  to  provide 
in  accordance  with  this  agreement  are  harm- 
ful to  persons  and  property  unless  handled 
and  used  carefully.  After  delivery  of  such 
materials  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela,  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela  shall  bear  all  responFl- 
blllty.  Insofar  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  Sates  of  America  is  concerned,  fol 
the  safe  handling  and  use  of  such  materials. 
With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials or  fuel  elements  which  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission may.  pursuant  to  this  agreement, 
lease  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  or  to  any  private  individual  or 
private  organization  under  Its  Jurisdiction, 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ven- 
ezuela shall  indemnify  and  save  harmless  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Anaerlca 
agalnrt  any  and  all  liability  (including  third 
party  liability)  fur  any  cause  whatsoever  aris- 
ing out  of  the  production  or  fabrication,  the 
ownership,  the  lea^e.  and  the  possession  and 
use  of  such  special  nuclear  materials  of  fuel 
elemtnts  alter  delivery  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  or  to  any  authorized  private  indi- 
vidual or  private  organization  under  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE    vm 

As  may  be  necessary  and  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed  In  connection  with  the  subjecta 
of  agreed  exchange  of  information  aa  pro- 
vided in  article  III.  and  under  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  article  II,  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  aa  may  be 
mutually  agreed,  speclllc  arrangements  may 
be  made  from  time  to  time  between  the 
parties  for  lease,  or  sale  and  purchase,  of 
quantities  of  materials,  other  than  special 
nuclear  material,  greater  than  those  re- 
quired for  research,  when  such  materials  are 
not  available  commercially. 

ABTICUC    IX 

A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela  emphastce  their  common 
interest  In  assuring  that  any  material. 
equipment,  or  device  made  available  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
pursuant  to  this  agreement  shall  be  tiaed 
solely  for  civil  purposes. 

B.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  in  this  agreement  are 
supplanted,  by  agreement  of  the  parties  u 
provided  In  article  XI,  by  aafeguarda  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
agreement,  shall  have  the  following  rights: 

1.  With  the  objective  of  assuring  deaign 
and  operation  for  clvU  purposes  and  per- 
mitting effective  application  of  safeguards, 
to  review  the  design  of  any  {\)  reactor,  and 
(11)  other  equipment  and  devices  the  deaign 
of  which  the  VS.  Commission  determines  to 
be  relevant  to  the  effective  application  of 
safeguards,  which  are  to  be  made  available 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela or  any  persons  under  its  jurisdiction 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  any  person  under  its  Jurla- 
diction,  or  which  are  to  use.  fabricate,  or 
process  any  of  the  following  materials  ao 
made  available:  Source  material,  special  nu- 
clear material,  moderator  material,  or  other 
material  deslg^nated  by  the  U.8.  Oommlaslon. 

a.  With  respect  to  any  source  or  apedal 
nuclear  material  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  or  any 
person  under  its  jurisdiction  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  or 
any  person  under  its  jurisdiction  and  any 


source  or  ^Mcial  nuclear  material  ut 
In.  recovered  from,  or  produced  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  any  of  the  following  materlaU. 
equipment,  or  devices  so  made  available: 
(i)  Source  material,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, moderator  nuitertal.  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  U.S.  Commission,  (U)  re- 
actors, (Ui)  any  other  equipment  or  device 
designated  by  the  U.8. '  Commission  aa  an 
item  to  be  made  available  on  the  condition 
that  the  provisions  of  this  subi>aragraph  32 
will  apply,  (a)  to  require  the  maintenance 
and  production  of  operating  records  and  to 
request  and  receive  rep<irta  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  In  insuring  accountability  for 
such  materials;  and  (b)  to  require  that  any 
such  material  In  the  costody  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Venesuela  or  any 
person  under  its  jurisdiction  be  subject  to 
all  of  the  safegxiards  provided  for  in  this 
article  and  the  gusraatess  aet  forth  in 
article  X. 

3.  To  require  the  deposit  in  storage  fa- 
cilities designate  I  by  the  United  States 
Conunlaalon  of  aay  of  the  special  nuclear 
material  referred  to  In  subparagraph  B2  of 
this  article  which  is  not  currently  utilized 
far  civil  purposes  In  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela and  which  is  not  p\irchased  or  re- 
tained pursuant  to  article  VH  of  thla  agree- 
ment, transferred  pursuant  to  article  VII, 
paragraph  F(b)  of  tills  agreement,  or  other- 
unse  disposed  of  purexiant  to  an  arrangement 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  parties. 

4.  To  designate,  after  consultation  with. 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela, personnel  who.  accompanied,  if  either 
party  so  requests,  by  personnel  designated 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela, shall  have  access  in  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  to  all  places  and  data  necessary 
to  account  for  the  source  and  special  nu- 
clear materials  which  are  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph B2  of  this  article  to  determine 
whether  there  is  compliance  with  this  agree- 
ment and  to  make  auch  independent  meaa- 
urements  as  may  be  doemed  necessary. 

5.  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  article  or  the  guaran- 
ties set  forth  in  article  X  and  the  failure  of 
the  Government  of  this  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  arti- 
cle within  a  reasonable  time,  to  suspend  or 
terminate  this  agreemimt  and  require  the 
return  of  any  materials,  equipment,  and  de- 
vices referred  to  in  subparagraph  B2  of  this 
article. 

6.  To  consult  with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuelj.  in  the  matter  of 
health  and  safety. 

C.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  undertakes  to  facilitate  the  ap- 
plication of  the  safeguards  provided  for  in 
this  article. 

aancLB  z 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela guarantees  that: 

(a)  Safeguards  provided  in  article  DC 
shall  be  maintained. 

(b)  No  materUl,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vemsuela  or  authorized 
persons  imder  its  jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
this  agreement,  by  leaiie,  sale,  or  otherwise, 
shall  t>e  used  for  atomic  weapons  or  for  re- 
search on  or  development  of  atomic  weap- 
ons or  for  any  other  niilitary  purposes,  and 
that  no  such  material,  including  equipment 
and  devices,  will  be  tra:aaferred  to  unauthor- 
ized persons  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Government  of  ttie  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela except  as  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion may  agree  to  such  transfer  to  another 
nation  or  international  organization  and 
then  only  if  In  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Commission  such  transfer  falls  with- 
in the  scope  of  an  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  other  nation  or  International 
c  -sanlzatlon. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela  affirm  their  common  in- 
terest in  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  and  to  this  end : 

(s)  The  parties  will  consult  with  each 
other,  upon  the  request  of  either  party,  to 
determine  in  what  respects,  if  any,  they 
desire  to  modify  the  provisions  of  this  sgree- 
ment  for  cooperation.  In  particular,  the 
parties  will  consult  with  each  other  to  deter- 
mine in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent 
they  desire  to  arrange  for  the  administxation 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
of  those  conditions,  controls,  and  safeguards 
Including  those  relating  to  health  and  safety 
standards  required  by  the  Agency  In  con- 
nection with  similar  assistance  rendered  to 
a  cooperating  nation  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Agency. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  parties  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  following 
the  constiltatlon  provided  in  subparagraph 
(a)  of  this  article,  either  party  may  by  noti- 
fication terminate  this  agreement.  In  the 
event  this  agreement  is  so  terminated,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
shall  return  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion all  source  and  special  nuclear  materials 
received  pursuant  to  this  agreement  and  in 
Its  possession  or  in  the  possession  of  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction. 

AMTKLM  xn 

A.  The  agreement  for  cooperation  signed 
on  July  21,  1B55,  is  superseded  in  its  entirety 
on  the  day  this  agreement  enters  into  force. 

B.  This  agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  day  on  which  each  government  ahall 
receive  from  the  other  government  written 
notification  that  it  has  complied  with  ail 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  such  agreement 
and  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  10 
years. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have 
caused  this  agreement  to  be  executed  pxir- 
suant  to  duly  constituted  authority. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  Spanish  languages,  this  8th  day 
of  October  1958. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

R.  R.  RuBOTTOic,  Jr. 

JOKN  A.  MCCONK. 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela : 

M.  Falcon -BaiccNO. 


UJB.  Aroific  Enebct  Comuission, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  PazsroiNT, 
The  White  House. 

DsAx  Ma.  PaxsiDEirr:  TRe  Atomic  Energy 
Conmiission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  agreement  entitled 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,"  and  authorize  its  execution. 

The  proposed  agreement  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and 
Is.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  an 
Important  and  desirable  step  in  advancing 
the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  In  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
In  accordance  with  the  policy  you  have  estab- 
lished. The  propossd  agreement  will  incor- 
porate and  supersede  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  which  was  entered  Into  on  July  21, 
1966,  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
new  agreement,  which  will  extend  for  a 
period  of  ten  (10)  years,  will  broaden  the 
scope  of  ooc^Mratlon  between  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States  in  fields 
related  to  t2ie  peaceful  utilization  of  atomic 


energy  by  providing  for  cooperation  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  development,  design,  con- 
struction, operation  and  use  of  experimental 
power,  demonstration  power  and  power  re- 
actors, as  well  as  research  reactors.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  parties  will  exchange  in- 
formation in  other  unclassified  areas  In- 
cluding health  and  safety  problenu  related 
to  the  operation  and  use  of  such  reactors, 
and  the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  and  radia- 
tion in  physical  and  biological  research,  med- 
ical tho-apy.  agriculture  and  Industry. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela,  if  it  desires  to 
do  so,  may  engage  UJB.  companies  to  con- 
struct research,  experimental  power,  demon- 
stration power  and  power  reactors,  and  pri- 
vate industry  in  the  United  States  will  be 
able,  under  the  agreement,  to  render  other 
asEl£tance  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 
The  agreement  contains  all  of  the  guaranties 
prescribed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.  No  restricted  data  would  be 
communicated  under  the  agreement. 

The  agreement  will  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  sell  or  lease,  as  may  be  agreed,  for 
fueling  defined  research  reactors  and  sell,  as 
may  be  agreed,  for  fueling  defined  experi- 
mental power,  demonstration  [>ower  and 
power  reactors,  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  uranium  enriched  up 
to  a  maximum  of  20  percent  in  the  isotope 
U»,  except  as  noted  below,  in  such  quan- 
tities as  may  be  agreed,  for  fueling  such 
defined  reactors  in  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela; provided,  however,  that  the  net 
amount  of  any  uranium  sold  or  leased  during 
the  period  of  the  agreement  does  not  exceed 
800  kilograms  of  contained  XP".  The  Com- 
mission at  Its  discretion,  may  make  a 
portion  of  the  foregoing  BOO  kilograms  avail- 
able as  material  enriched  up  to  90  percent 
for  use  in  a  materials  testing  reactor  capable 
of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed 
6  kilograms  of  contained  U™  in  uranium. 
The  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela plans  to  utilize  the  U»  to  be  trans- 
ferred for  fueling  a  research  reactor  now 
under  construction  near  Caracas,  a  materials 
testing  reactor  to  be  constructed  after  com- 
pletion of  the  research  reactor  and  three 
power  reactors. 

The  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  in  the 
Isotope  U*  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  for  use  as  fuel 
in  reactors  will  not  at  any  time  be  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  material  necessary  for  the 
full  loading  of  each  defined  reactor  plus 
such  additional  qufintity  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Conunission,  is  necessary  to  permit 
the  efficient  and  continuous  operation  of  the 
reactor  or  reactors  while  replaced  fuel  ele- 
ments are  radloactively  cooling  or.  subject 
to  Commission  approval,  are  being  reproc- 
essed in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  When 
uranium  is  leased  and  subject  to  the  specific 
terms  of  such  lease,  the  agreement  would 
permit  retention,  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  of  the  special  nuclear 
materials  produced  in  fuel  elements  obtained 
from  the  United  States. 

Article  V  of  the  agreement  would  permit 
the  transfer  of  limited  amounts  of  special 
nuclear  material,  including  U«".  U*"  and 
Plutonium,  for  defined  research  projects  re- 
lated to  the  peaceful  tises  of  atomic  energy. 
Article  Vn  of  the  agreement  provides  that 
when  any  source  or  special  nuclear  material 
received  from  the  United  States  requires  re- 
processing, such  reprocessing  will  be  per- 
formed either  in  Commission  facilities  or  in 
facilities  acceptable  to  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  article  IX  of  the  agreement  incor- 
porates provisions  which  are  designed  to 
minimize  the  possiblUty  that  matertal  or 
equipment  transferred  under  the  agreement 
will  be  diverted  to  nonpeaceful  purposes. 
In  article  XI  the  parties  state  their  com- 
mon Interest  In  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  agree  to  consult  with 
each  other  to  determine  In  what  respect  and 
to  what  extent  they  desire  to  arrange  for  the 
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administration  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  for  those  conditions,  controls, 
and  safeguards  including  those  relating  to 
health  and  safety  standards  required  by  the 
Agency  in  connection  with  similar  assistance 
rendered  to  a  cooperating  nation  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Agency. 

Following  your  approval  and  subject  to 
the  authorization  requested,  the  agreement 
will  be  formally  executed  by  the  appropri- 
ate authorities  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  Venezuela  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  placed 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy in  compliance  with  section  123c  of  tlie 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
Respectfully. 

John  A.  McCone,  Chairman. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  August  19,  1958. 
The  Honorable  John  A.  McCone, 
Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Comm,ission. 

Dear  Mr.  McCone:  Under  date  of  August 
15,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  recom- 
mended that  I  approve  the  proposed  agree- 
ment entitled  "A^eement  for  Cooperation 
Bstween  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela  Concerning  the 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,"  and  authorize 
its  execution. 

The  proposed  agreement,  negotiated  pur- 
suant to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  which  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  Com- 
mission. Is  an  important  and  desirable  step 
in  advancing  the  development  of  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  in  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  has  been  reviewed.  It  will  In- 
corporate and  supersede  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  which  was  entered  into  on  July  21, 
1955,  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
new  agreement,  which  will  extend  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  will  broaden  the  scope  of 
cooperation  between  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela and  the  United  States  In  fields  related 
to  the  peaceful  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
by  providing  for  cooperation  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  development,  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  use  of  experimental 
power,  demonstration  power,  and  power  re- 
actors, as  well  as  research  reactors.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  parties  will  exchange  infor- 
mation in  other  unclnsslHed  areas  including 
health  and  safety  problems  related  to  the  op- 
eration and  use  of  su^h  reactors,  and  the  use 
of  radioactive  isotopes  and  radiation  in 
physical  and  biological  research,  medical 
therapy,  agriculture,   and  Industry. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela,  If  it  desires  to 
do  so,  may  engage  United  States  companies 
to  construct  research,  experimental  power, 
demonstration  power,  and  power  reactors. 
and  private  Industry  in  the  United  States  will 
be  able,  under  the  agreement,  to  render  other 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 
The  agreement  contains  all  of  the  guaranties 
prescribed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.  No  restricted  data  would  be 
communicated  under  this  agreement. 

The  agreement  will  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  sell  or  lease,  as  may  be  agreed,  for 
fueling  defined  research  reactors  and  sell, 
as  may  be  agreed,  for  fueling  defined  experi- 
mental power,  demonstration  power,  and 
power  reactors,  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  uranium  enriched 
up  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent  in  the  iso- 
tope U-"",  except  as  noted  below,  in  such 
quantities  as  may  be  agreed,  for  fueling  such 
defined  reactors  in  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela; provided,  however,  that  the  net 
amount  of  any  uranium  sold  or  leased  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  agreement  does  not 
exceed  800  kilograms  of  contained  U^. 
I  understand  that  the  Commission,  at  its 
discretion,  may  malce  a  portion  of  the  fore- 
going 800  kilograms  available  as  material  en- 
riched up  to  90  percent  for  use  in  a  materials 
t;:t.ng  reactor  capable  of  operating  with  a 


fuel    load    not    to    exceed    six    kilograms    of 
contained  U-*^'  in  uranium. 

The  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  in  the 
Isotope  U*"  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  for  use  as  fuel 
In  reactors  will  not  at  any  time  be  In  excess 
of  the  amount  of  material  necessary  for  the 
full  loading  of  each  defined  reactor  plu.s  such 
additional  quantity  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
the  Commission,  Is  necessary  to  permit  the 
efficient  and  continuous  operation  of  the  re- 
actor or  re:'.ctors  while  replaced  fuel  elements 
are  radloactively  cooling  or,  subject  to  Com- 
mission approval,  are  being  reprocessed  in 
the  Republic  of  Venezuila.  When  ur.Tnlum 
is  leased,  and  subject  to  the  specific  terms  of 
such  \e:xse.  the  agreement  would  permit  re- 
tention, by  the  (iovernment  of  the  Republic 
oi'  Ve!ie::uela.  of  the  special  nuclcur  materials 
produced  in  fuel  elements  obtained  from  the 
Uniccd  States. 

I  note  that  article  V  of  the  agreement 
would  permit  the  transfer  of  ilmtted 
amounts  of  special  nuclear  material.  Includ- 
ing U-'-",  U'"^,  and  plutonlum,  for  defined 
research  projects  related  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  and  that  article  VII  pro- 
vides that  when  any  source  or  special  nuclear 
material  received  from  the  United  States  re- 
quires reprocessing,  such  reprocessing  will  be 
performed  either  In  Commission  facilities  or 
in  facilities  acceptable  to  the  Commission. 
In  addition,  article  IX  of  the  agreen*ent  in- 
coipjrates  provislon.s  which  are  designed  to 
nilnimlze  the  po;slblllty  that  material  or 
equioment  transferred  under  the  agreement 
will  be  diverted  to  nonpeaceful  purposes. 

In  article  XI  the  parties  state  their  com- 
mon interest  In  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  agree  to  consult  with 
each  other  to  determine  In  what  respect  and 
to  what  extent  they  desire  to  arrange  for  the 
administration  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  for  those  conditions,  controls 
and  safeguards  Including  those  relating  to 
health  and  safety  standards  required  by  the 
Agency  In  connection  with  similar  assistance 
rendered  to  a  cooperating  nation  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Agency. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  tiie  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Comn>l8Slon.  I  hereby  (1) 
determine  that  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  will  promote  and  will  not 
con.:tltute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  approve  the  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  between  tho  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela enclosed  with  your  letter,  and  (3)  au- 
thorize the  execution  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT    D.    ElSENHOWEm. 


Protocol  Amending  the  Agreement  roii 
CooPER.^TION  Between  the  Government 
or  THE  UNrrxD  States  or  America  and 
THE  Government  or  Japan  Concernino 
Civit  Uses  or  Atomic  Energy 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Japan; 

Desiring  to  amend  the  agreement  for  co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  signed  at  Washington  on 
June  16.  1958,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"agreement  for  cooperation"; 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 

^  article  I 

Article  V,  paragraph  A.  of  the  agreement 
for  cooperation  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "10  grams  of  plutonlum.  and  10 
grams  of  U=""  and  substituting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  phrase  "10  grams  of  U»",  250  grams  of 


Plutonium  In  the  form  of  fabricated  foil* 
and  sources,  and  10  grams  of  plutonlum  in 
otlier  forms." 

article  n 

Article  VII.  paragraph  C,  of  the  agreement 
for  cooperation  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
low.s : 

"C.  The  United  States  Commission  may. 
upon  request  and  in  iU  discretion,  make  a 
portion  of  the  foregoing  special  nuclear 
material  available  as  material  enriched  up 
to  90  percent  for  use  ih  research  and  ma- 
terials testing  reactors,  each  capable  of 
opi«r.uing  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed 
8  kilograms  of  contained  IP*    In  uranium." 

article  in 
Article  VII,  paragraph  F,  of  the  agreement 
for  cooperation  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
phrase  "for  u.se  for  pc'.ceful  purposes  only" 
Immediately  after  the  phrase  "a  first  option 
to  purchase." 

ARTICLE    IV 

This  protocol  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
day  on  which  each  government  shall  receive 
from  the  other  government  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory 
and  constitutional  requirements  for  the 
entry  into  force  of  such  protocol  and  shall 
remain  In  force  for  the  period  of  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  protocol. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  Japanese  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic,  this  9th  day  of 
October.   1958 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  State* 
of  America: 

Walter  S.  Robertson. 
A'i'^i^tant  Srcrctary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs. 

John  A.  McCon«. 
Chairman,     United     States    Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 
For  the  Government  of  Japan: 

KOICHIRO  Asakai. 
Ambassador  o/  Japan. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington.  D.  C.  October  3. 195*. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  protocol  amending  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  Japan  concerning 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  June  16,  1958,  and  authorize  lt« 

execvitton. 

Article  I  of  the  protocol  would  increaae  by 
250  grams,  in  fabricated  foils  and  acurcee 
only,  the  quantity  of  plutonlum  which  oould 
be  transferred  under  the  research  material* 
article  of  the  agreement  for  cooperation  for 
defined  research  projects  related  to  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  la  anticipated 
that  this  increased  quantity  of  plutonlum 
will  be  used  principally  to  provide  pluto- 
nium-beryllium  sources  for  subcrltical  as- 
semblies which  are  used  for  training  and 
research  in  the  field  of  reactor  physics. 

Article  II  of  the  protocol  provides  that 
uranium  enriched  up  to  90  percent  in  the 
isotope  U-235  which  the  Commission.  In  its 
discretion,  may  make  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  may  be  used  in  research 
reactors  as  well  as  in  material  testing  re- 
actors, and  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  core  loading  of  each  such  reactor 
from  6  to  8  kilograms  of  contained  U-235. 

Article  III  of  the  protocol  provides  that 
special  nuclear  material  produced  In  Japan 
in  reactors  fueled  with  materials  obtained 
from  the  United  States,  and  acquired  by  the 
United  States  under  its  purchase  option,  will 
be  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes.  This 
provision  Is  consistent  with  your  policy, 
enunciated  on  November  18,   1966,  that  all 


Bucb  materUla  acquired  by  the  United  StatM 
would  be  uaed  only  for  tbeae  purpoeea. 

Subject  to  your  approTal,  and  to  Xha  au- 
thorlzaUon  requested,  tlic  proposed  protocol 
will  be  executed  by  tbe  appropriate  author- 
ities of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
c.f  America,  repreaentad  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Government  of  Japan.  In 
compliance  with  eection  12S  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  the  protocol  will  then  be 
placed  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jobn  A.  McCoiTK. 

C/ialrtruxn. 

Tarn  Whtt*  Hottss. 
Washington,  October  7.  1958. 
The  Honorable  John  A.  McCoke. 

Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commli- 
»ton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  ICa.  CHAiaiCAif:  Under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 3.  1958.  you  Informed  me  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Com  mi  salon  has  recom- 
mended that  I  approve  the  proposed  proto- 
col amending  the  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Japan  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy"  signed  at  Washington  on  June  16, 
1968.  and  authorize  its  execution. 

The  recommended  protocol  haa  been  re- 
viewed. It  provides  for  an  Increaae  of  250 
grams,  in  fabricated  foUa  and  sources  only. 
in  the  quantity  of  plutonlum  which  can  be 
transferred  for  use  in  defined  research  proj- 
ects related  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  proposed  protocol  permit*  the 
Commission,  In  its  discretion,  to  make  avaU- 
able  uranium  enriched  up  to  90  percent  In 
the  Isotope  U"*  for  use  In  research  reac- 
tors a*  well  as  In  materials  testing  reactors, 
and  provides  far  an  Increase  In  the  maximum 
core  loading  of  each  such  reactor  from  6  to 
8  kilogram*  of  contained  U*".  PlnaUy.  the 
proposed  protocol  provide*  that  special  nu- 
clear material  produced  In  Japan  In  reactors 
fueled  with  material*  obtained  from  the 
United  States,  and  acquired  by  the  United 
Btates  under  it*  option,  will  be  used  only  for 
peaceful  purpose*. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  133  of  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  hereby  (1)  de- 
termine that  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
posed protocol  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  of  the  United 
SUtes;  (2)  approve  the  proposed  protoooi 
amending  the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Oovemment  of  tbe  United 
State*  of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of 
Japan"  enclosed  with  your  letter  of  October 
3.  1958:  and  (3)  authorise  the  execution  of 
the  proposed  protocol  for  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  by  appropriate  authorlUe* 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Gommlaalon  and  the 
Department  of  State. 

Sincerely.  

DWIUHT   D.    EXSCMHOWIB. 


ACREXMXNT      FOR      COOPXXATIOK      CONCMUONO 

THE   Crvn,   Usxs   of   Atomic   EKsacY   Bx- 

twxek  thx   GovxawMorr  or  thx  Ukitxo 

St  ATI*  OF  America  awd  thx  OovxaNMXirr  o» 

THX  Rkpublic  or  CtrxA 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 

Sute*  of  America  and  tbe  Government  of  the 

Republic  of  Cuba  on  June  2fl,  1956.  signed  an 

agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  clvU 

us.'^  of  atomic  energy;  and 

Whereaa  auch  agreement  provide*  that  It 
U  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  parUe* 
that  the  InlUal  agreement  for  ooofMraUon 
will  lead  to  consideration  of  further  coopera- 
Uon  extending  to  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  power-producing  reactora; 
and 


Wherea*  the  Oovemment  of  the  Hepublle 
of  Cuba  has  advised  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  its  desire  to  pur- 
sue a  research  and  development  program 
looking  toward  the  reUlaatloa  of  peaceful 
and  humanitarian  uses  of  atunic  energy 
Including  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  power-producing  reactors;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America  deairee  to  cooperate  with 
the  Oovemment  ot  the  Republic  of  Cuba  In 
auch  a  program  as  hereinafter  provided;  and 

Whereas  the  parties  desire  that  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  signed  on  June  36, 
1956.  be  superseded  by  this  agreement  which 
includes  the  new  areas  of  cooperation; 

The  parties  therefore  agree  as  follows: 

AKTICI.X    I 

For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  "United  States  Commission"  means 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  "Cuban  Commission"  means  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission  of  Cuba. 

(c)  "Equipment  and  devices"  and  "equip- 
ment or  devices"  means  any  Instrument,  ap- 
paratus, or  facility  and  Includes  any  facility, 
except  an  atomic  weapon,  capable  of  making 
use  of  or  producing  special  nuclear  material, 
and  component  parts  thereof. 

(d)  "Person"  mean*  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  firm,  association, 
tmst,  estate,  public  or  private  Institution, 
group,  government  agency,  or  government 
corporation  but  does  not  Include  the  parties 
to  this  agreement. 

(e)  "Reactor"  means  an  apparatus,  other 
than  an  atomic  weapon.  In  which  self-sup- 
porting fission  chain  reaction  Is  maintained 
by  utilizing  uranium,  plutonlum  or  thoritun, 
or  any  combination  of  uranium,  plutonlum. 
or  thorium. 

(f )  "Restricted  data"  means  all  data  con- 
cerning (1)  design,  manufacture,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  weapons;  (2)  the  production 
of  special  nuclear  material;  or  (3)  the  use  of 
special  nuclear  material  In  the  production 
of  energy,  but  shall  not  Include  data  de- 
classified or  removed  from  the  category  of 
restricted  data  by  the  appropriate  authority. 

(g)  "Atomic  weapon"  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the  de- 
vice (where  such  means  Is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device) ,  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  la  for  use  as,  or  for  develop- 
ment of.  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype,  or  a 
weapon  test  device. 

<h)  "Special  nuclear  material"  means  (1) 
plutonlum,  uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope 
233  or  m  the  isotope  235.  and  any  other  ma- 
terial which  the  U.S.  Commission  determine* 
to  be  special  nuclear  material:  or  (3)  any 
material  arUQcally  enriched  by  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

(1)  "Source  material"  means  (1)  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  is  de- 
termined by  either  party  to  be  source  mate- 
rial; or  (2)  ore*  containing  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  material*,  in  *uch  concentra- 
tion a*  either  party  may  determine  from  time 
to  time. 

(J)  "Partiee"  mean*  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUte*  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  including 
the  UJa.  Commiasion  on  behalf  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Cuban  Commission  on  behalf  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  BepuWlc  of  Cuba. 
"P^rty"    mean*   one   of   the   above   defined 

parties. 

(k)  "Research  reactor"  means  a  reactor 
which  is  designed  for  the  production  of  neu- 
trons and  other  radiations  for  general  re- 
search and  develc^nnent  purposes,  medical 
therapy,  or  training  in  nuclear  science  and 
engineering.  The  term  doe*  not  cover  power 
reactors,  power  demonstration  reactors,  or 
reactors  designed  primarUy  for  the  produc- 
tion of  BpecUl  nuclear  material. 


AMTtCtM  n 

A.  Reetrieted  data  *haU  not  be  com- 
municated under  thl*  agreement,  and  no 
material*  or  equipment  and  devices  shall  be 
transferred  and  no  services  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  agreement  if  the  transfer  of  any 
such  materials  or  equipment  and  devices  or 
the  furnishing  of  any  such  service  involves 
the  communication  of  restricted  data. 

B.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  availability  of  personnel  and  ma- 
terial, and  the  applicable  laws,  regulations, 
and  license  requirements  in  force  in  their 
respective  countries,  the  parties  shall  assist 
each  other  in  the  achievement  of  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

C.  This  agreement  shall  not  require  the 
exchange  of  any  information  which  the 
parties  are  not  permitted  to  communicate 
because  the  information  Is  privately  owned 
or  has  been  received  from  another  govern- 
ment. 

AKTicxx  m 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  11,  un- 
classified information,  including  infcM-ma- 
tlon  in  the  specific  fields  set  out  below,  shall 
be  exchanged  between  the  VS.  Commis- 
sion and  the  Cuban  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  atomic  en- 
ergy to  peaceful  uses,  including  research 
and  development  relating  to  such  uses  and 
problems  of  health  and  safety  connected 
therewith: 

(a)  The  development,  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  xiae  of  research,  experi- 
mental power,  demonstration  power,  and 
power  reactors; 

(b)  Health  and  safety  problem*  related  to 
the  operation  and  use  of  research,  experi- 
mental power,  demonstration  power,  and 
power  reactors; 

(c)  The  use  of  radioactive  lsot<^>es  and 
radiation  In  physical  smd  biological  research, 
medical  therapy,  agriculture,  and  Industry. 

AXTKXX  rv 
The  application  or  use  of  any  information 
(Including  design  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions) and  any  material,  equipment,  and 
devices,  exchanged  or  transferred  between 
the  parties  under  this  agreement  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  party  receiving  It. 
and  the  other  party  does  not  warrant  the 
accuracy  or  completeness  of  such  informa- 
tion and  does  not  warrant  the  sulUblUty  of 
such  Information,  materials,  equipment,  and 
devices  for  any  particular  tise  or  application. 

AXnCLX  V 

A.  Reeearch  matMials:  Materials  of  inter- 
est in  connecUon  with  defined  reeearch  proj- 
ects related  to  the  peaceful  u*e*  of  atomic 
energy  a*  provided  by  article  in  and  under 
the  limitations  set  forth  in  article  II.  in- 
cluding source  materials,  special  nuclear 
material,  byproduct  material,  other  radio- 
isotopes, and  stable  isotope*,  wUl  be  ex- 
changed for  reeearch  purpose*  in  *uch  quan- 
tities and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  when  such  materlaU  are 
not  available  commercially.  In  no  ca»e, 
however.  shaU  the  quanUty  of  special  nu- 
clear material  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
either  party,  by  reason  of  transfer  under  this 
article,  be.  at  any  one  time,  in  exceM  of  100 
grams  of  contained  U"".  10  gram*  of  plu- 
tonlum, and  10  gram*  of  U«". 

B.  Reeearch  facllltle*:  Subject  to  the  pro- 
vl»lon*  of  arUde  II,  and  under  such  term* 
and  condlUon*  a*  may  be  agreed,  and  to  the 
extent  a*  may  be  agreed,  specialined  reeearch 
facilltlee  and  reactor  material*  teetlng  facll- 
ltle* of  the  partie*  shall  be  made  avaUable 
for  mutual  use  consistent  with  the  limit*  of 
space,  facilities,  and  personnel  convenlentiy 
available,  when  such  facilities  are  not  oom- 
merdally  available. 

AXnCLC  TX 

It  U  oontempUted  that,  a*  provided  in  thl* 
article,  private  individual*  and  i»1vate  or- 
ganization* in  either  the  United  State*  of 
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Amerlc*  or  the  Republic  of  Cuba  may  deal 
directly  with  private  Individuals  and  private 
organizations  In  the  other  country.  Accord- 
ingly, with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  agreed 
exchange  of  information  as  provided  In  arti- 
cle in.  persona  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
either  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  or  the  Oovernment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  will  be  permitted  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  transfer  and  export  materials, 
including  equipment  and  devices,  to,  and 
perform  services  for,  the  other  Government 
and  such  persona  under  its  Jurisdiction  as 
are  authorized  by  the  other  Oovernment  to 
receive  and  possess  such  materials  and  utilize 
such  services,  subject  to  the  limitations  In 
article  II. 

AHTICLZ    VII 

A.  The  U.S.  Commission  will  sell  or  lease 
as  may  be  agreed  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  uranium  enriched  up  to  a 
maximum  of  20  percent  in  the  isotope  U-*. 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  paragraph  C 
of  this  article,  in  such  quantities  as  may  be 
agreed  in  accordance  with  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  delivery  schedules  set  forth  in 
sales  or  lease  contracts  for  fueling  defined 
research,  experimental  power,  demonstration 
power,  and  power  reactors  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  U.S.  Commission,  decides 
to  construct  or  authorize  private  organiza- 
tions to  construct  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
and  as  required  in  experiments  related 
thereto;  provided,  however,  that  the  net 
amount  of  any  uranium  sold  or  leased  here- 
under during  the  p)erlod  of  this  agreement 
shall  not  exceed  700  kilograms  of  contained 
U-=».  This  net  amount  shall  be  the  gross 
quantity  of  contained  U*"  In  uranium 
■old  or  leased  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  during  the  period  of  this 
agreement  less  the  quantity  of  contained 
U*"  In  recoverable  uranium  which  has  been 
resold  or  otherwise  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  during 
the  period  of  this  agreement  or  transferred 
to  any  other  nation  or  international  or- 
ganization with  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
Additional  research,  experimental  power, 
demonstration  p>ower.  and  power  reactors 
are  planned  by  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  the  parties  may.  by  means 
of  an  amendment  to  this  agreement,  comply- 
ing with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  the  parties  agree  to  Increase 
the  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  up  to  a 
maximum  of  20  percent  in  the  Isotope  U^ 
that  may  be  delivered  hereunder. 

B.  Within  the  limitations  contained  in 
paragraph  A  of  this  article,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  U^  trans- 
ferred by  the  U.S.  Commission  under  this 
article  and  In  the  custody  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  shall  not  at  any  time 
be  In  excess  of  the  amount  of  material  neces- 
sary for  the  full  loading  of  each  defined 
reactor  project  which  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  or  persons  under  its  Juris- 
diction decide  to  construct  and  fuel  with  fuel 
obtained  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
aa  provided  herein,  plus  such  additional 
quantity  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission, is  necessary  to  permit  the  efficient 
and  continuous  operation  of  such  reactor  or 
reactors  while  replaced  fuel  elements  are 
radloactlvely  cooling  or,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  E,  are  being  reprocessed 
in  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or  while  fuel  ele- 
ments are  In  transit.  It  being  the  Intent  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  to  make  possible  the 
maximum  usefulness  of  the  materials  so 
transferred. 

C.  The  U.S.  Commission  may.  upon  request 
and  In  Its  discretion,  make  a  portion  of  the 
foregoing  special  nuclear  material  available 
as  material  enriched  up  to  90  percent  In  the 
Istope  U*"  for  use  In  research  and  mate« 
rials  testing  reactors  each  capable  of  operat- 


ing with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8  kilograms 
of  contained  U""  In  uranium. 

D.  It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  al- 
though the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  may  distribute  uranium  enriched  in  the 
Isotope  U"*  to  authorized  users  In  Cuba, 
the  Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  will 
retain  title  to  any  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  U*"  which  Is  purchased  from  the 
U.S.  Commission  at  least  until  such  time  as 
private  users  In  the  United  States  of  America 
are  permitted  to  acquire  title  In  the  United 
States  of  America  to  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  U-"^'. 

E.  It  Is  agreed  that  when  any  source  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  received  from  the 
United  States  of  America  requires  reprocess- 
ing, such  reprocessing  shall  be  performrd  In 
either  U.S.  Commission  facilities  or  facil- 
ities acceptable  to  the  U.S.  Commission, 
on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  later  agreed, 
and  It  is  understood,  except  as  may  be  other- 
wise agreed,  that  the  form  and  content  of  any 
Irradiated  fuel  elements  shall  not  be  altered 
after  their  removal  from  the  reactor  and 
prior  to  delivery  to  the  U.S.  Commls.slon  or 
the  facilities  acceptable  to  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion for  reprocessing. 

F.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial not  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  produced  In  re- 
actors fueled  with  materials  obtained  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  Is  In 
excess  of  the  need  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
for  such  material  In  Its  program  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  eneriry  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
have  and  Is  hereby  granted  (a)  a  first  option 
to  purchase  such  material  at  prices  then 
prevailing  In  the  United  States  of  America 
for  special  nuclear  material  produced  In  re- 
actors which  are  fueled  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  (b)  the  right  to  approve  the 
transfer  of  such  material  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  international  organization  in  the 
event  the  option  to  purchase  is  not  exer- 
cised. 

G.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  In 
any  part  of  fuel  leased  hereunder  as  a  re- 
sult of  irradiation  processes  shall  be  for  the 
account  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  and  after  reprocessing,  as  provided 
in  paragraph  E  hereof,  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  at 
which  time  title  to  such  material  shall  be 
transferred  to  that  Oovernment,  unless  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  exercise  the  option,  which  Is  hereby  ac- 
corded, to  retain,  with  appropriate  credit  to 
the  Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba, 
any  such  special  nuclear  material  which  is 
In  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Republic  df  Cuba  for  such  material  in 
its'  program  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy 

H.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
may  request  the  United  States  Commission 
to  provide  In  accordance  with  this  agree- 
ment are  harmful  to  persons  and  property 
unless  handled  and  used  carefully.  After 
delivery  of  such  materials  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  shall  bear  all 
responsibilities.  Insofar  as  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  concerned, 
for  the  safe  handling  and  xise  of  such  ma- 
terials. With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  or  fuel  elements  which  the  United 
States  Commission  may,  pursuant  to  this 
agreement,  lease  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republica  of  Cuba  or  to  any  private  indi- 
vidual or  private  organization  under  its 
Jurisdiction,  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba  shall  Indemnify  and  save  harm- 
less the  Oo>vemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  against  any  and  all  liability  (in- 
cluding third-party  liability)  for  any  cause 
whatsoever  arising  out  of  the  production  or 


fabrication,  the  ownership,  the  lease,  and  the 
possession  and  use  of  such  special  nuclear 
material  or  fuel  elements  after  delivery  by 
the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  or  to  any 
authorized  private  individual  or  private  or- 
ganlzallon  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

ARTICLX  vin 

As  may  be  necessary  and  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  In  connection  with  the  sub- 
jects of  agreed  exciiange  of  information  as 
provided  In  article  III,  and  under  the  lim- 
itations set  forth  in  article  II.  and  under 
such  terms  and  cuiidl lions  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed,  specific  arrangements  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  beiween  the  parties 
f.if  Ica.sc,  or  sale  and  purchase,  of  quantities 
of  materials,  other  than  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, grciter  than  thope  required  for  re- 
search, when  such  materials  are  not  avail- 
able commercially 

AITICLE    IX 

A.  The  Government  of  the  United  Statea 
of  Amer:ca  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  emphasize  their  common  in- 
terest in  as.surlng  that  any  material,  equip- 
ment, or  device  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  pursuant  to 
this  agreement  shall  be  used  solely  for  civil 
purposes. 

B.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  in  this  agreement  are 
supplanted,  by  agreement  of  the  partiea  aa 
provided  In  article  XI,  by  safeguards  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  Slates  of  America. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  thla 
agreement,  shall  have  the  following  rlghta: 

1.  With  the  objective  of  assiu-Ing  design 
and  operation  for  civil  purposes  and  per- 
mitting effective  application  of  safeguards,  to 
review  the  design  of  any  (1)  reactor  and 
(11)  other  equipment  and  devlcea  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  U.8.  Commission  de- 
termines to  be  relevant  to  the  effective  ap- 
plication of  safeguards,  which  are  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  or  any  person  under  Ita  Jurladlc- 
tlon  by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  any  p>erson  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  which  are  to  use.  fabricate,  or  pro- 
cess any  of  the  following  materlala  so  made 
available:  Source  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  moderator  material,  or  other  ma- 
terial designated   by  the   U.S.  Commission. 

2.  With  respect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  or  any 
person  under  its  Jurisdiction  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  or  any 
person  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  and  any  source 
or  special  nuclear  material  utilized  In.  re- 
covered from,  or  produced  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  any  of  the  following  materlala. 
equipment,    or    devices    so    made    available: 

(I)  Source  material,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, moderator  material,  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  United  States  Commiaslon, 

(II)  reactors,  (ill)  any  other  equipment  or 
device  designated  by  the  United  States 
Commission  as  an  item  to  be  made  avail- 
able on  the  condition  that  the  provislona 
of  this  subparagraph  B2  will  apply,  (a)  to 
require  the  maintenance  and  production  of 
operating  records  and  to  request  and  receive 
reports  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  In- 
suring accountability  for  such  materials:  and 
(b)  to  require  that  any  such  material  In  the 
custody  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  or  any  person  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion be  subject  to  all  of  the  safeguards 
provided  for  In  this  article  and  the  guaranties 
set  forth  in  article  X. 

3.  To  require  the  deposit  In  storage  facili- 
ties designated  by  the  United  States  Com- 
mission of  any  of  the  special  nuclear  material 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  BS  of  thla 
article  which  la  not  currently  utilized  for 
civil  purposes  In  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and 
which  is  not  purchased  or  retained  pursuant 
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to  article  VII  of  thla  acreement.  tranaferred 
pursuant  to  article  VII,  paragraph  F(b)  of 
this  agreement,  or  otberwlae  dlapoeed  of  pur- 
suant to  an  arrangement  mutually  aooept- 
able  to  the  parties. 

4.  To  designate,  after  eonaultatlon  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba, 
personnel  who.  accompanied,  if  either  party 
so  requests,  by  personnel  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  shall 
have  access  In  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  all 
places  and  data  neceaaary  to  account  for 
the  source  and  apecial  nuclear  materlala 
which  are  aubject  to  subparagraph  B2  of 
this  article  to  determine  whether  there  is 
compliance  with  this  agreement  and  to  make 
such  Independent  meaaurementa  aa  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

5.  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with  the 
provUlons  of  this  article  or  the  guaranties 
set  forth  In  article  X  and  the  failure  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  arUcle  within  a 
reasonable  time,  to  auapend  or  terminate 
this  agreement  and  require  the  return  of  any 
materlala,  equipment,  and  devices  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  B2  of  thU  article. 

6.  TP  consult  with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  In  the  matter  of  health  and 
safety. 

C.  The  Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  underUkes  to  faclllUte  the  appllcaUon 
of  the  safeguards  provided  for  In  thla  article. 

aancu  x 
The  Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
guarantees  that : 

(a)  Safeguards  provided  In  article  DC  shall 

be  maintained. 

(b)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  or  authorized  persons 
under  Ita  Jurladlctlon  pursuant  to  thla  agree- 
ment by  leaae.  aale,  or  otherwise,  ahall  be 
used  for  atomic  weapons  or  for  reaearch  on 
or  development  of  atomic  weapona  or  for 
any  other  military  purposes,  and  that  no  such 
material.  Including  equipment  and  devlcea. 
win  be  transferred  to  unauthorized  persona 
or  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  except  as  the  VB. 
Commission  may  agree  to  such  transfer  to 
another  nation  or  International  organiza- 
tion and  then  only  If  In  the  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  such  transfer  falls  within 
the  scope  of  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  Statea  of  America  and 
the  other  nation  or  international  organiza- 
tion. 

ABTKXZ   ZI 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Ooverninent  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  aiBrm  their  common  Interest 
m  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
and  to  this  end: 

(a)  The  parties  will  consult  with  each 
other  upon  the  request  of  either  party,  to 
determine  in  what  reepecta  and  to  what  ex- 
tent. If  any.  they  desire  to  arrange  for  the 
administration  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  of  those  conditions,  controls, 
and  safeguards.  Including  those  relating  to 
health  and  safety  atandarda  required  by  the 
Agency  In  connection  with  similar  aaalatance 
rendered  to  a  cooperating  nation  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Agency. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  parties  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  following 
the  consultation  provided  In  subparagraph 
(a)  of  this  article,  either  party  may  by  notl- 
ncatlon  terminate  this  agreement.  In  the 
event  this  agreement  Is  so  terminated,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  shall 
return  to  the  UjS.  Commission  all  sotirce  and 
special  nuclear  materlala  received  pursuant 
to  thla  agreement  and  In  Ita  posaeaalon  or  In 
the  possession  of  persona  under  lU  Jurla- 
dlctlon. 

aancLS  zn 
A.  The  agreement  for  cooperation  algned 
on  June  26.  IBM,  U  auperaeded  In  Ita  entirety 
on  the  date  this  agreement  enters  Into  force. 


B.  This  agreement  shall  entej'  Into  force 
on  the  date  on  which  each  Oovernment  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Oovernment 
written  notification  that  It  has  compiled  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  such  agreement 
and  shall  remain  In  force  for  a  period  of  30 
years. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,   have  signed  this  agreement. 

IX>ne  at  Washington,  in  duplicate.  In  the 
Bnglish  and  Spanish  languages,  this  9th  day 
of  September  1958. 

For  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America : 

R.    R.    RUBOTTOM.    Jr. 

Habolo  S.  Vance. 
For   the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba: 

Nicolas  Akkoto. 

U.S.  Atomic  Enxsct  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  22,  19SS. 
Thz  Pkesident, 
The  White  House. 

Deax  Ma.  PaEsmxNT:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  agreement  entitled 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation  Concerning  the 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,"  and  authorize  ita  execution. 

The  agreement  haa  been  negotiated  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  la.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Commlaalon,  an  Impor- 
tant and  desirable  step  In  advancing  the 
development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  you  have  eetabllahed. 
The  agreement  will  Incorporate  and  auper- 
aede  the  Agreement  for  Coop>eratlon  Con- 
cerning Civil  Uaea  of  Atomic  Energy  which 
was  entered  Into  on  July  19.  1955,  between 
the  two  Govemmenta.  The  new  agreement, 
which  will  extend  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
win  broaden  the  acope  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  in  neids  related  to  the  peaceful  utUl- 
zation  of  atomic  energy  by  providing  for 
cooperation  on  matters  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment, design,  construction,  operation  and 
use  of  experimental  power,  demonstration 
power  and  power  reactors,  as  well  as  research 
reactors.  It  is  expected  that  the  partiea  will 
exchange  Information  In  other  unclassified 
areas  Including  health  and  safety  problems 
related  to  the  operation  and  use  of  such 
reactors:  and  the  vise  of  radioactive  Isotopes 
and  radiation  In  physical  and  biological  re- 
search, medical  therapy,  agriculture  and 
Industry. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba,  If  It  desires  to  do 
so.  may  engage  UJS.  companies  to  construct 
r«8ear^.  experimental  power,  demonstration 
power  and  power  reactors,  and  private  Indus- 
try In  the  United  Statea  will  be  able,  under 
the  agreement,  to  render  other  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Cuba.  The  agreement  con- 
tains all  of  the  guarantees  prescribed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  No 
restricted  data  would  be  communicated  un- 
der the  agreement.  

The  agreement  will  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  aell  or  lease,  as  may  be  agreed,  to  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  ura- 
nium enriched  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  per- 
cent m  the  isotope  tP".  except  as  noted 
below.  In  such  quantities  aa  may  be  agreed, 
for  fueling  defined  reactor  projects  in  the 
Republic  of  Cuba:  provided,  however,  that 
the  net  amount  of  any  uranium  sold  or 
leased  during  the  period  of  the  agreement 
does  not  exceed  700  kilograms  of  contolned 
U***.  The  Cbmmlsalon  at  Its  dlacretlon, 
may  make  a  portion  of  the  foregoing  700  kUo- 
grana  available  aa  material  enriched  up  to 
90  percent  for  uae  in  reaearch  and  materlala 
testing  reactors  each  capable  of  operating 


with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  t  kUograms  of 
contained  U^**  In  uranium.  At  present  It 
Is  expected  that  the  U^  to  be  tranaferred 
to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  wlU  be  employed 
In  a  power  reactor.  As  In  the  case  of  sale 
transactions,  m  the  event  of  lease,  the  agree- 
ment would  permit  the  retention  by  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  of  special 
nuclear  materials  produced  in  fuel  elements 
obtained  from  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  U="  tranaferred  to  the  Oovernment 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  use  as  fuel  in 
reactors  will  not  at  any  time  be  In  excess 
of  the  amount  of  material  necessary  for  the 
full  loading  of  each  defined  reactor  project 
plus  such  additional  quantity  aa.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commiaslon,  la  neceaaary  to 
permit  the  efficient  and  continuous  opera- 
tion of  the  reactor  or  reactors  while  replaced 
fuel  elements  are  radloactlvely  cooling  or, 
subject  to  commission  approval,  are  being 
reprocessed  In  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Article  V  of  the  agreement  would  permit 
the  transfer  of  limited  amounts  of  special 
nuclear  material,  including  U*».  U=»"  and 
Plutonium,  for  defined  research  projects  re- 
lated to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Article  VII  of  the  agreement  provides  that 
when  any  source  or  special  nuclear  material 
requires  reprocessing,  such  reprocessing  will 
be  performed  either  In  Commiaslon  faculties 
or  In  facilities  acceptable  to  the  Commission. 
In  addition,  article  IX  of  the  agreement 
Incorporates  provisions  which  ape  designed  to 
minimize  the  possibility  that  material  or 
equipment  transferred  under  the  agreement 
will  be  diverted  to  nonpeaceful  purposes. 

In  article  XI  the  parties  alttrm  their  com- 
mon interest  In  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  agree  to  consult  with 
each  other  to  determine  In  what  respect 
and  to  what  extent  they  desire  to  arrange 
for  the  administration  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  those  conditions, 
controls,  and  safeguards  Including  those  re- 
lating to  health  and  safety  standards  re- 
quired by  the  Agency  in  connection  with 
almllar  assistance  rendered  to  a  cooperating 
nation  under  the  aegis  of  the  Agency. 

Following  your  approval  and  subject  to 
the  authorization  requested,  the  agreement 
will  be  formally  executed  by  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  and  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  placed  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  In 
compliance  with  section  123c  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
Respectfully, 

John  A.  McComc. 

Chairman. 

Thz  Whttz  Hotjsz. 
Washington,  August  25,  1958. 
The  Honorable  John  A.  McConz, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Dxa«  Ma.  McCoNx:  Under  date  of  Augfust 
22,  1958,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  I  approve  the  proposed 
agreement  entitled  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba."  and  author- 
ize Its  execution. 

The  proposed  agreement,  negotiated  pur- 
suant to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  is  an  Important  and  desirable 
step  m  advancing  the  development  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  In  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  has  been  reviewed.  It  will 
Incorporate  and  supersede  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Concerning  ClvU  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  which  was  entered  Into  on  Jime  26. 
1966,  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
new  agreement,  which  wlU  extend  for  a 
period  of  20  years,  wlU  broaden  the  scope 
of  cooperation  between  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  Statea  In  fields  related 
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to  the  peaceful  utilisation  of  atomic  energy 
by  firoTldlng  for  cooperation  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  development,  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  mm  of  experimental 
power,  demonstration  power  and  power  re- 
actors, as  well  as  research  reactors.  It  ts 
exi>ected  that  the  parties  will  exchange  In- 
formation In  other  unclassified  areas  Includ- 
ing health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
the  operation  and  use  of  such  reactors,  and 
the  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  and  radia- 
tion In  physical  and  biological  research, 
medical  therapy,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba.  If  It  desires  to  do 
■o.  may  engage  United  States  companies 
to  construct  research,  experimental  power, 
demonstration  power,  and  power  reactors, 
and  private  industry  In  the  United  States 
will  be  able,  under  the  agreement,  to  render 
other  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
The  agreement  contains  all  of  the  guaran- 
tees prescribed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  No  restricted  data 
would  be  communicated  under  this  agree- 
ment. 

The  agreement  will  permit  the  Conimlsslon 
to  sell  or  lease,  as  may  be  agreed,  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  ura- 
nium enriched  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  per- 
cent In  the  isotope  U-",  except  as  noted 
below,  In  such  quantities  aa  may  be  agreed, 
for  fueling  defined  reactor  projects  in  the 
Republic  of  Cuba:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  net  amount  of  any  uranium  sold  or 
leased  during  the  period  of  the  agreement 
does  not  exceed  730  kilograms  of  contained 
U-23S.  The  Commission,  at  its  diecretlon, 
may  make  a  portion  of  the  foregoing  700 
kilograms  available  as  material  enriched  up 
to  00  percent  for  use  in  research  and  ma- 
terials testing  reactors  each  capable  of  oper- 
ating with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8  kilo- 
grams of  contained  IP^  in  uranium. 

The  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  XP"  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  use  as  fuel  in 
reactors  will  not  at  any  time  be  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  material  necessary  for  the 
full  loading  of  each  defined  reactor  plus  such 
additional  quantity  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  is  necessary  to  permit  the 
efficient  and  continuous  operation  of  the 
reactor  or  reactors  while  replaced  fuel  ele- 
nients  are  radioactively  cooling  or,  subject  to 
Commission  approval,  are  being  reproccEsed 
in  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  When  uranium  is 
leased,  and  subject  to  the  specific  terms  of 
such  lease,  the  agreement  would  permit  re- 
tention, by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  of  the  spsclal  nuclear  materials 
produced  in  fuel  elements  obtained  from  the 
United  States. 

Article  V  of  the  agreement  would  permit 
the  transfer  of  limited  amounts  of  special 
nuclear  material,  including  U^,  U-^', 
and  Plutonium,  for  defined  research  projects 
related  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Article  Vn  provides  that  when  any  source 
or  special  nuclear  material  received  from 
the  United  States  requires  reprocessing,  such 
reprocesEing  will  be  performed  either  in 
Commission  facilities  or  in  facilities  accept- 
able to  the  Commission.  In  addition,  article 
IX  of  the  a^eement  Incorporates  provisions 
which  are  designed  to  minimize  the  possi- 
bility that  material  or  equipment  transferred 
under  the  agreenient  will  be  diverted  to  non- 
peaceful  purposes. 

In  article  XI  the  parties  state  their  com- 
mon Interest  In  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  agree  to  consult  with 
each  other  to  determine  in  what  respect  and 
to  what  extent  they  desire  to  arrange  for  the 
administration  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  for  those  conditions,  controls 
and  safeguards  Including  those  relating  to 
health  and  safety  standards  required  by  the 
Agency  in  connection  with  similar  assistance 
rendered  to  a  cooperating  nation  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Agency. 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  upon  the  reconunendatlon  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I  hereby  (1)  determine 
that  the  performance  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment will  promote  and  will  not  constitute 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security  of  the  United  States,  and  (2) 
approve  the  proposed  Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  enclosed  with 
your  letter,  and  (3)  authorize  the  execution 
of  the  proposed  agreement  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  by  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
State. 

Sincerely, 

DWICHT    D     ElSENHOWKB. 


AMENDMENT  OP  AGREEMENT  WITH 
REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA  CONCERN- 
ING CIVIL  USES  OP  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  an 
amendment,  signed  at  Washington  on 
December  8,  1958,  to  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy 
has  arrived  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  pursuant  to  section 
123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

I  now  ask  permission  to  have  printed 
In  full  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  the  agreement  which  arrived 
at  the  Joint  Committee  on  December  29, 
1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  Agreement  tor  Cooperation 

BETWEEN  tite  Government  or  the  United 

States  of  America  and  the  Government 

OF   THE    Republic    of    China    Concerning 

Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China; 

Desiring  to  amend  the  agreement  for  co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  concerning 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy,  signed  at  W^h- 
Ington  on  July  18,  1955,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "agreement  for  cooperation"; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  I 

Article  I  of  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"A.  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  article 
V,  the  parties  hereto  will  exchange  informa- 
tion in  the  following  fields: 

"1.  Design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
research  reactors  and  their  use  as  research, 
development,  and  engineering  tools  and  in 
medical  therapy. 

"2.  Health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
the  operation  and  use  of  research  reactors. 

"3.  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  In 
physical  and  biological  reesearch,  medical 
therapy,  agriculture,  and  Industry. 

"B.  The  application  or  use  of  any  infor- 
mation or  data  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  in- 
cluding design  drawings  and  specifications, 
exchanged  under  this  agreement  shall  t>e 
the  responsibility  of  the  party  which  re- 
ceives and  uses  such  information  or  data, 
and  it  Is  understood  that  the  other  cooper- 
ating party  does  not  warrant  the  accuracy, 
completeness  or  suitability  of  such  Informa- 


tion or  data  for  any  particular  use  or  appli- 
cation." 

articlx  n 

The  following  new  article  Is  added  directly 
after  article  III  of  the  agreement  for  coop- 
eration. 

"article  m   (A) 

"Materials  of  interest  in  connection  with 
defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
including  source  materials,  special  nuclear 
materials,  byproducts  m.'\terlal,  other  raiilo- 
Isotopes.  and  stable  Ir.otopes.  will  be  sold  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  by  the  Commission 
for  research  purposes  in  such  quantities  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  when  such  materials  are  not  available 
commercially.  In  no  case,  however,  shall 
the  quantity  of  special  nviclear  materials  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  by  reason  of  transfer 
under  this  article,  be,  at  any  one  time,  in 
excess  of  100  grams  of  contained  U*,  10 
grams  of  U  ",  250  grams  of  plutontum  in 
the  form  of  fabricated  foils  and  sources,  and 
10  grams  of  plutonluin  In  other  forms." 

article  in 

1.  Article  VI.  paragraph  A  of  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope 
U-*  leased  from  the  Commission"  and 
substituting  In  Ufu  thereof  the  phrase  "spe- 
cial nuclear  materials  received  from  the  Com- 
ml."Klon." 

2.  The  following  new  paragrnph  !■  added 
to  article  VI  of  the  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion: 

"D.  Some  atomic  enertjy  materials  which 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
may  request  the  Commission  to  provide  In 
accordance  with  this  arrangement  are  harm- 
ful to  persons  and  property  unless  handled 
and  used  carefully.  After  delivery  of  such 
materials  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  shall  bear  all  responsibility.  Inso- 
far as  the  Government  of  the  United  State* 
is  concerned,  for  the  safe  handling  and  uae 
of  such  materials  With  respect  to  any  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials  or  fuel  element* 
which  the  Commission  may,  pursuant  to  this 
agreement,  lease  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  or  to  any  private  individ- 
ual or  private  organl::atlon  under  its  Juris- 
diction, the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  shall  indemnify  and  save  harmless  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  against 
any  and  all  liability  (Including  third  party 
liability)  from  any  cause  whatsoever  arising 
out  of  the  production  or  fabrication,  the 
ownership,  the  lease,  and  the  possession  and 
use  of  such  special  nuclear  materials  or  fuel 
elements  after  delivery  by  the  Commission 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
or  to  any  authorized  private  Individual  or 
private  organization  under  Its  Jurisdiction.** 

article  IV 

This  amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  the  entry  into  force  of  such  amend- 
ment and  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period 
of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,   have  signed  this  amendment. 

Done  at  Washington  in  duplicate  this  8th 
day  of  December  1958. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Walter  S.  RoBntrsoN. 
John  A.  McCons. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China: 

George  K.  C.  Teh. 


U.S.  Atomic  Enxi«t  CoiunssioH, 
Washington.  D.C..  November  10.  19S8. 

THE    PRESIDSJrr. 

The  White  Houae. 

Dear  Ma.  PRxsioarr:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  amendment  to  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  Con- 
cerning Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  signed 
at  Washington  on  July  18,  1956.  and  author- 
ize Its  execution.  The  Department  of  State 
supports  the  Commission's  recommendation. 

Articles  I  and  III  of  the  amendment  in- 
clude new  provisions  designed  to  clarify  re- 
sixinslbllitles  assumed  by  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  with  respect  to  liability  for  any 
causes  arising  out  of  the  handling  or  use  of 
Information  or  data,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial or  fuel  elements  transferred  pursuant 
to  the  agreement. 

Article  11  of  the  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  limited  amounts  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  materialii,  namely  U*",  U^ 
imd  plutonluin,  for  defined  research  projects 
related  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. It  will  be  note<l  that  article  II  re- 
fiecta  a  decision  by  the  Commission  to  In- 
crease by  250  grams.  In  fabricated  foils  and 
sources  only,  the  quantity  of  plutonlum 
made  available  under  tlie  research  materials 
article  of  Agreements  for  Cooperation.  This 
increased  quantity  of  plutonlum  will  be  used 
principally  to  provide  plutonlum-berylUum 
sources  for  subcritical  iiMemblles  which  are 
used  for  training  and  reactor  physics. 

Subject  to  your  approval,  and  to  the  au- 
thorization requested,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment will  be  executed  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  represented  by  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  iind  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  Oov<!rnment  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  In  oMnpUance  with  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
the  amendment  will  tben  l>e  placed  before 
the  Joint  Committee  en  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  youri, 

JOHK  A.  McCoNX, 

Chairman. 

The    Whtte   House, 
Washington,    November    20,   19St. 
The  Honorable  John  A.  McCone, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Ener\ry  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ckaixman:  Under  date  of  No- 
vember 10.  1958,  you  Informed  me  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comm.sslon  recommended 
that  I  approve  a  propoet^l  amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperat  on  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  fitatea  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy, 
signed  at  Washington  cm  JvUy  18,  1B6S,  and 
authorise  Ite  execution. 

Articles  I  and  HI  of  the  amendment  In- 
clude new  provisions  di»lgned  to  clarify  re- 
sp>on8lbllltles  SMumed  '3y  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  with  respect  to  liability  for  any 
causes  arising  out  of  the  handling  or  use  of 
Information  or  data,  spi>clal  nuclear  material 
or  fuel  elements  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
agreement. 

Article  n  of  the  amendment  would  permit 
the  transfer  of  limited  amounts  of  special 
nuclear  materials,  namely  U-236.  U-283  and 
plutonlum.  for  defined  research  projects  re- 
lated to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  133 
of  the  Atomic  Snergy  Act  of  1964  and  upon 
the  recommendation  cl  the  Atomic  Knergy 
Commission,  I  hereby — 

(1)  Determine  that  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  agreement 
will  promote  and  will  not  oonstltute  an  un- 
reasonable rlfk  to  the  common  defenae  and 
security  of  the  United  States;  and 


(2)  Approve  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  agreement  for  Cooperation  Concerning 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  enclosed  with  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  1058;  and 

<3)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
poeed  amendment  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  Eisenhower. 


RESPONSIBILITY     FOR     DELAY     IN 
THE  MISSILE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  distinguislied  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington]  to  be  present  at  this 
time  because  I  wished  to  make  some 
comments  on  the  mis.sile-program  state- 
ment he  made  on  Monday. 

In  connection  with  that  matter,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  time  I  may  proceed  for  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  has  had  a  truly  im- 
pressive record  in  the  cause  of  our  na- 
tional security.  In  the  Truman  admin- 
istration, he  served  variously  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  for  Air,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  Pew  men  have  been  privileged 
to  have  such  an  Impact  on  our  security 
and  survival.    When  he  speaks,  I  listen. 

On  Monday,  he  spoke  on  this  floor. 
The  essence  of  his  statement  can  be 
broken  down  into  three  or  four  items: 
First,  that  Vice  President  Ndcon's  re- 
ported statement  that  we  are  now  ahead 
of  the  Soviets  in  ballistic  missiles  is  not 
true;  second,  that  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  the  weekend  told  the  country 
what  our  percentage  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  is.  compared  with  In- 
telligence estimates  of  what  the  Soviets 
will  have  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  how 
many  we  may  have  by  the  end  of  1961, 
percentagewise.  CMnpared  with  the 
Soviets,  the  distingtilished  Senator  will 
release  the  figures  himself;  third,  that 
high  officials  in  this  administration 
seem  to  be  lulling  the  people  into  a  state 
of  unjustifled  complacency. 

Whether  the  Vice  President  made 
such  a  statement  as  the  Senator  has 
Quoted  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  He  is 
rather  careful  with  his  statements  and 
figures. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  an  admitted  devotion  to  our 
security  and  defense.  He  had  long  ex- 
perience in  that  field  in  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. His  evident  concern  over 
any  lag  in  the  missile  program  is  sincere 
and  most  undoubted.  But  his  statement 
raised  some  questions  in  my  mind. 

Would  the  whole  cause  of  national  se- 
curity not  be  better  served  If  he  or  an 
equally  responsible  spokesman  for  the 
Truman  administration  would  confess 
candidly  and  unequivocally  that  while 
our  missile  program  was  virtually  non- 
existent, the  Soviet  program  waa  going 
forward  full  Ult? 


Would  the  cause  of  national  security 
not  be  better  served  if  he  or  some 
equally  responsible  spokesman  would 
either  deny  or  admit  or  point  oot  the 
error  in  the  Associated  Press  intei-view 
with  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  our  fore- 
most missile  expert,  in  November  of 
1957,  when  he  said,  in  response  to  a 
question  as  to  why  the  Soviets  were  ap- 
parently able  to  outstrip  us  in  reaching 
into  space,  that  "the  main  reason  is  that 
the  United  States  had  no  ballistic  missile 
program  worth  mentioning  between  1945 
and  1951." 

Would  op>en  confession  not  be  good  for 
the  soul,  for  the  country,  and  for  our  na- 
tional security,  in  freely  telling  the  coun- 
try that  these  were  6  Truman  years. 

When  Dr.  von  Braun  said  in  the  same 
interview,  "these  6  years  during  which 
the  Russians  obviously  laid  the  ground- 
work for  their  large  rocket  program  are 
irretrievably  lost,"  these  years  were  lost 
by  the  Truman  administration. 

When  Dr.  von  Bravm  said  these  6  years 
were  "irretrievably  lost,"  he  could  only 
mean  that  they  were  lost  beyond  all 
recall. 

Will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  not  agree  that  achievement  in 
the  missile  field  is  the  product  of  time, 
talent,  and  treasure ;  and  that  no  matter 
how  much  money  is  voted,  or  how  much 
talent  is  available,  the  time  lost  by  the 
Truman  administration  has  been  the 
real  handicap,  and  that  the  bitter  in- 
heritance of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion was  to  catch  up  from  behind — far 
behind  because  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration's failure  and  neglect? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  has  been  riding  herd  on 
this  program  with  whip  and  spiu",  and 
spending  billions  of  dollars  to  overcome 
the  Truman  administration's  neglect? 

Would  it  not  be  enlightening  to  the 
Congress  and  country  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  explain  that  a  com- 
parison of  our  defense  posture  is  not  a 
kind  of  one-for-one  proposition,  where 
we  compare  the  number  of  missiles  of 
each  type  a  nation  may  have,  but  that 
it  is  rather  a  question  of  balance  in 
which  the  whole  deterrent  power,  in- 
cluding bombers,  missiles,  vessels,  subs, 
fighters,  and  other  weapons,  is  comjwired 
in  the  aggregate? 

Instead  of  downgrading  our  deterrent 
power  or  threatening  to  release  figures 
which  might  be  classified  and  constitute 
an  unwarranted  disclosure,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mls.sourl, 
whose  competence  and  concern  are  freely 
conceded,  not  better  serve  the  cause 
of  security  by  telling  the  country  that, 
despite  the  irretrievable  loss  of  time  in 
the  Truman  era,  we  have  under  Eisen- 
hower made  amazing  strides  in  the  mis- 
sile field  of  which  all  can  be  proud? 

Is  it  not  pretty  extreme  and  far- 
fetched—and in  fact  a  most  serious  re- 
fiection  upon  any  high  official  of  the  ad- 
ministration—to  say  that  a  single  one 
of  them  Is  trying  or  would  try  to  lull  our 
people  into  a  state  of  complacency? 

Admitting  the  devotion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  the  cause  of  security. 
Is  It  not  possible  that  an  equal  devotion 
and  an  equal  concern  Is  cherished  by 
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many  others  and  that,  without  trumpets 
or  threats,  they  are  quietly  and  stead- 
fastly going  about  the  business  of  trying 
to  make  up  some  of  the  irretrievable 
years  which  were  lost  by  the  terrible 
Truman  failure? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDE^rr  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  occupied  5  min- 
utes. Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  equal 
amount  of  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  4 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  to  proceed  for  4  minutes?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
newspaper  stories  reported  last  Monday 
that  at  an  informal  press  conference 
over  the  weekend  Vice  President  Nixon 
told  newsmen,  "the  United  States  is  now 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  In  ballistic  mis- 
siles" and  also  that  "while  the  country 
is  now  behind  Russia  in  the  missile  race 
It  will  close  the  gap  at  a  fairly  rapid 
pace." 

Yesterday  a  news  story  reported  that 
•^rsons  who  have  talked  with  Mr. 
Ndcon  lately  insist  that  he  never  made 
any  such  claim  about  being  ahead  of 
Russia  in  developing  military  missiles." 

No  friend  or  associate  of  the  Vice 
President,  however,  has  denied  his  pur- 
ported statement  that  this  country  "will 
close  the  gap  at  a  fairly  rapid  pace." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  of  su- 
preme importance  to  all  Americans. 
Most  of  us  realize  that  our  very  survival 
as  a  free  people  is  involved. 

Therefore,  I  now  call  on  Mr.  Nixon  to 
give  a  clear  statement  of  Just  what  is 
his  position,  and  the  position  of  the 
administration. 

Speciflcally,  does  the  Vice  President 
believe  the  United  States  Is  ahead  of 
Russia  in  the  long-range  ballistic  missile 
field;  or  does  he  beUeve  Russia  is  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  this  field? 

Also,  does  he  believe  we  are  now  "clos- 
ing the  gap  at  a  fairly  rapid  pace."  or 
that  the  gap  continues  the  same,  or  that 
we  are  losing  ground,  or  that  there  is  no 
gap? 

The  Vice  President  raised  the  matter. 
I  respectfully  request  tliat  he  now  clarify 
it,  for  himself,  for  the  administration, 
and  in  the  national  interest. 

Now  I  address  myself  to  the  recent 
remarks  made  by  the  able  minority 
leader,  my  friend  from  Illinois.  He  has 
made  some  charges  which  I  should  prefer 
to  study  before  answering.  I  will  do  so 
next  week. 

I  am  sorry  so  many  persons  are  an- 
swering for  the  Vice  President — friends, 
associates,  newspapermen,  and  now  my 
friend  from  Illinois  is  answering  for  him. 

I  did  not  create  this  discussion.  It 
was  created  by  the  Vice  President,  and  I 
would  hope  now  that  he  would  issue  his 
own  statement. 


EXECUTIONS  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  on  last 
Thursday  in  my  capacity  as  the  chair- 


man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  which 
deals  with  Latin-American  affairs.  I  ex- 
pressed my  great  concern  over  the  blood 
baths  which  were  occurring  in  Cuba  un- 
der the  administration  of  Mr.  Castro  and 
President  Urrutia. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morninp, 
Mr.  President,  contains  the  following 
comments : 

Castro  declared  the  rebels  were  putting 
before  the  firing  cquads  those  who  have 
killed  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  they 
could  not  get  away  with  murder  and  crimes 
Bg'^lnst  the  Cuban  people. 

Ke  asserted  the  revolutionary  tribunals 
were  trying  aia*or  war  criminals  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  said  executions  were  ordered 
only  for  those  whose  death  Is  necessary  to 
purify  the  nitlon. 

Castro  announced  that  a  public  trial  of 
war  criminals  would  be  held  shortly  in 
Havana's  Central  Park. 

Foreign  Minister  A^ramonte  said  of  the 
executions: 

"If  the  military  tribunals  did  not  do 
what  they  are  doing  now.  moving  quickly  to 
assure  fa.=  t  Justice,  the  families  of  those  who 
were  murdered  and  tortured  would  take  Jus- 
tice into  their  own  hands  and  many  innocent 
would  fall  with  the  accused." 

He  estimated  that  20.000  men.  women,  and 
children  were  murdered  and  tortured  by 
Batista. 

He  declari>d  that  Senator  Wayne  Moese, 
Democrat,  cf  Oret^on,  and  other  friends  of 
Cu^a  In  the  Jnltcd  States  had  misinterpreted 
the  reasons  1  or  the  executions.  Morse  called 
the  executions  blood  baths. 

"I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
executions  by  military  firing  squads  have 
been  made  under  revolutionary  law,"  Agra- 
monte  said   In  a  pre5^s  statement. 

"Each  person  has  been  accused  and  found 
guilty  by  military  tribunals  and  condemned 
to  death  before  military  firing  squads. 

"It  must  be  pointed  out  for  Justice's  sake 
that  this  penalty  Is  at  least  humane  com- 
P'.red  with  the  barbaric  treatment  accorded 
revolutionary  soldiers  when  captujpvd  by 
Batista  men." 

Agramonte  announced  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Provisional  President  Manuel  Urrutia 
Is  about  ready  to  complete  reorganization  of 
the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Justice,  and  that 
It  would  t:\ke  over  from  the  military 
tribunals. 

He  promised  that  the  Supreme  Tribunal 
would  give  each  citizen  guarantees  he  never 
had  under  Batista. 

"Cuba  Is  traditionally  a  Catholic  country," 
he  added.  "Executions  by  a  firing  squad  In 
t'le  eyes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Is 
not  un-Chrlstian  or  against  moral  law.  pro- 
vided guilty  persons  are  allowed  to  confront 
their  accusers. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  answer  those 
statements  from  Mr.  Castro  and  Mr. 
Agramonte.  I  have  listened  to  many 
rationalizations  from  dictators  for  mur- 
der, but  I  have  never  listened  to  a  more 
fallacious  rationalization  for  murder 
than  the  one  now  coming  from  the  lips 
of  Mr.  Castro  and  his  Foreign  Minister, 
Agramonte. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Castro  and  Urrutia  regime  to  put 
into  practice  in  Cuba  the  moral  law 
which  ought  to  apply  in  all  free  nations 
gives  great  concern  to  many  of  us.  I 
think  Agramonte  will  get  his  answer 
from  the  Catholic  clergy  in  respect  to  his 
reference  to  the  alleged  policy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  toward  executions  by 
firing  squads,  because  the  answer  is 
clear:  There  is  no  principle  of  Catholi- 


cism which  Justines  on  the  ground  of 
morality  the  taking  of  life,  when  the 
only  confrontation  by  the  accusers  Is  the 
front  of  a  rifle  barrel.  That  has  been 
the  record  of  the  mass  murders  by  this 
new  regime  in  Cuba  since  it  took  over. 

What  Castro  and  Agramonte  ought  to 
do  is  drop  to  their  knees  before  their 
Maker  and  ask  for  forgiveness  in  the 
name  of  Christian  principles  of  moraUty. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  regime  in  Cuba 
has  a  great  opportunity  to  bring  justice 
and  order  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  It 
is  no  explanation  to  say  that  some  hot- 
heads might  have  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  One  test  of  any  re- 
gime is  whether  it  can  bring  law  and 
order  to  the  people  over  which  it  claims 
to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

This  morning  I  took  this  matter  up 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  view  of 
the  comments  that  he  made  at  his  press 
conference  yesterday.  The  Secretary 
told  us  that  in  his  press  conference  yes- 
terday he  had  tried  to  make  it  clear  that 
he.  too.  hoped  that  freedom,  liberty. 
justice,  and  law  would  be  brought  to  the 
people  of  Cuba.  I  join  in  those  senti- 
ments. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Cuban  Government 
that  as  one  who  has  lonn;  deplored  the 
cruelty  and  the  murders  and  the  injus- 
tices of  the  Fascist  retnime  of  Batista, 
so  do  I  deplore  the  exercise  of  the  same 
police  state  metliods  by  Castro  and  the 
new  Cuban  regime  in  respect  to  their 
mass  executions  of  numbers  of  the 
Batista  regime. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  with  a  plea  and 
a  prayer  that  the  new  Government  of 
Cuba  will  show  quickly  that  it  deserves 
the  confidence  and  support  of  free  peo- 
ple everywhere.  I  am  pleased  that  at 
least  there  has  been  a  temporary  order 
for  the  cessation  of  executions.  But  let 
me  say  to  Mr.  Castro  and  to  President 
Urrutia  and  to  the  Foreign  Mmister, 
"The  real  test  is  whether  you  bring  the 
remaining  accmed  F>ersons  before  a  bar 
of  justice  and.  on  the  basis  of  a  record 
of  evidence,  establish  their  guilt,  before 
you  impose  in  the  name  of  your  national 
sovereignty  whatever  penalty  as  a  gov- 
ernment you  seek  to  establish  as  your 
penal  system."  Such  a  road  of  govern- 
ment by  law  leads  to  the  goals  of  justice, 
public  morality,  liberty,  and  true  freedom 
for  the  individual. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  aissociate  myi^lf 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Ore.;{on  I  Mr.  MorskI.  I  regret  the  action 
of  the  new  regime  in  Cuba.  I  think  it  is 
deplorable,  and  much  to  be  regretted, 
thp.t  they  have  not  been  able.  In  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  the  new  regime,  to  move 
with  greater  consideration  for  the  liber- 
ties of  their  people,  and  consideration 
for  orderly,  processes  of  law. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
central  Issue  before  the  country  and  be- 
fore this  Congress  is  whether  new  ideas, 
new  effort,  new  leadership  on  the  part 
of  Government,  as  well  as  busmess  and 
labor,  is  necessary  to  move  the  great 
American  economy  ahead.  I  say  it  is. 
It  is  a  shocking  fact  that  in  the  last  6 


years,  real  production  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  has  gone— 
not  up — but  down. 

This  is  a  fact  that  should  challenge 
every  responsible  American  citizen :  That 
during  6  years  of  massive  world  eco- 
nomic and  technological  progress,  this 
great  bastion  of  political  and  economic 
freedom  has  stood  still. 

Some  dispute  this.  They  say  we  are 
doing  very  well  and  that  the  poUcies  of 
the  present  administration  have  proven 
themselves.  In  support  of  this  ix)Sitlon 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product — the  great  index  of  all 
the  goods  and  services  produced  in  our' 
economy — has  improved  from  $365  bil- 
lion in  1953,  the  first  year  In  which  this 
administration  took  office,  to  $439  bil- 
lion during  the  third  quarter  of  1958.  the 
most  recent  period  for  which  figures  are 
available.  Mr.  Haroli  B.  Dorsey.  the 
remarkably  competent  financial  com- 
mentator for  the  Washington  Post,  re- 
cently made  an  analysis  of  these  figures 
to  show  that  far  from  a  growing,  ex- 
panding, and  improving  economy,  these 
fiRures  actually  prove  that  the  economy 
has  gone  backward  since  1953 — by  any 
competent,  objective  measure. 

Mr.  Dorsey  has  analyzed  the  gross 
national  product  since  1953  by  correct- 
ing the  figures  to  put  them  in  terms  of 
constant  dollars,  that  is.  to  eliminate 
the  effect  of  Inflation.  In  the  second 
place,  he  has  corrected  the  figures  for 
the  substantial  Increases  in  U.S.  popu- 
lation since  1953.  After  these  correc- 
tions are  made.  Mr.  Dorsey's  analysis 
shows  that  far  from  enjoying  a  real  ex- 
pansion m  our  economy,  the  American 
people  have  actually  suffered  a  drop  in 
gross  national  production  since  1953. 
from  $2,086  per  person  down  to  $2,034 
in  the  most  recent  period  for  which 
figures  are  available,  that  is,  the  third 
quarter  of  1958. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  honest  and  fair  way  to  appraise 
these  figures  is  to  recofsmize  frankly  that 
our  economy  has  been  standing  still  In 
the  past  crucial  5-year  period.  It  has 
ben  standing  still  at  exactly  the  same 
time  when  our  implacable  enemy,  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  been  enjoying  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  production  and  pro- 
ductivity. Mr.  President,  this  is  not  sim- 
ply an  isolated  view  of  Mr.  Dorsey  or  of 
this  Senator.  It  Is  a  view  that  has  been 
well  expressed  in  the  columns  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  business  news- 
paper, the  Wall  Street  Journal.  On 
Monday,  December  29,  In  a  front-page 
column  entitled  "The  Outlook,"  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  concludes: 

The  picture  as  a  whole  is  that  of  an  eco- 
nomic system  which  for  the  fourth  or  flftli 
year  in  succession  Is  going  to  show  no  growth. 
The  same  conclusion  can  be  reached  by 
looking  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Index 
of  Industrial  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  of  life  are  that 
the  American  economy  is  not  doing  well. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  need  monetary  Incen- 
tives, tax  Incentives,  wholesale  revision 
of  our  farm  program,  incentive  to  pro- 
note  our  foreign  trade,  and  above  all, 
the  will  on  the  part  of  this  Government. 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Presidency, 
to  move  ahead  at  onco,  not  2  years  from 
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now,  but  at  once,  to  provide  the  kmd  of 
vigorous,  militant  economic  leadership 
that  the  needs  of  our  people  and  the 
challenge  of  Soviet  Russia  demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Harold  B.  Dor- 
sey. from  the  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"Restated  Gross  Naiional  Product  Takes 
Bloom  Off  the  Rose,"  and  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday. 
December  29.  entitled  "The  Outlook:  An 
Appraisal  of  Current  Trends  in  Business 
and  Finance,"  be  printed  In  the  body  of 
the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  12.  1959] 
Restated    Gross    National    Pboduct    Takes 
Bloom  Oft  the  Rose 
(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 
The  December  Issue  of  the  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent   Business    (Department   of    Commerce) 
explains   that  the   quarterly   gross   national 
product    figures    will    henceforth    be    stated 
not  only  In  terms  of  actual  current  dollars, 
but  also   In   terms  of  constant  dollars.   I.e., 
adjusted  to  presume  there  had  been  no  price 
changes.    This  new  series  of  figures  will  be 
a  distinct  addition  to  the  business  analysts' 
kit  of  tools. 

One  reason  why  this  new  material  Is  In- 
teresting is  because  it  exposes  the  fact  that 
the  upward  trend  In  unit  volume  dxirlng 
the  recovery  from  the  1953-54  recession 
showed  a  dUtlnct  fiattenlng  out  Immediately 
after  the  fourth  quarter  of  1956.  whereas  the 
current  dollar  figiire  for  gross  national  prod- 
uct continued  to  rise  to  the  third  quarter 
peak  of  1957.  In  fact,  on  a  per  capita  basis 
the  constant  dollar  gross  national  product 
figure  started  sliding  off  Immediately  after 
the  fourth  quarter  1956  peak  and  continued 
the  downtrend  In  successive  quarters  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1958.  The  latter  figure 
wiped  out  all  of  the  per  capita  Improvement 
In  real  gross  national  product  since  1954. 

The  December  Survey  gives  the  constant 
dollar  figures  for  total  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  Its  major  sectors  by  quarterly  pe- 
riods back  through  1950.  using  the  1957  price 
level  as  a  base.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  and  in  the  accompanying  table, 
I  have  adjusted  the  figures  to  a  1950  price 
base. 

Another  interesting  observation  that  may 
be  derived  from  this  table  Is  the  fact  that 
the  current  dollar  gross  national  product 
figure  recorded  a  gain  of  $154.4  billion  (64 
percent)  between  1950  and  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1958.  whereas  the  constant  dollar  fig- 
ure shows  an  Increase  of  only  $70.5  bUUon 
(25  percent)  In  the  same  period.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  Improvement  was  only  8.3 
percent  on  the  constant  dollar  basis. 

These  facts  deserve  serious  consideration 
from  several  different  points  of  view.  It 
probably  Is  not  appreciated  by  the  average 
person  that  over  half  of  the  Improvement 
In  the  dollar  measurements  of  the  economy's 
total  activity  In  the  past  8  years  has  been 
due  to  higher  prices;  this  proportion  of  the 
dollar  Increase  added  nothing  to  public  wel- 
fare m  terms  of  units  of  goods  and  services 
made  available  for  consumption.  And  the 
larger  part  of  the  real  Improvement  in  the 
total  can  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  an  In- 
creasing popuUtlon  naturally  requires  an 
Increase  In  the  tinlta  of  available  goods  and 
services — even  if  we  are  merely  to  sustain 
a  flat  level  In  the  standard  of  living. 

Furthermore,  whereas  the  constant  dollar 
figure  for  total  gross  national  product  In- 
creased 25  percent  l>etween  1950  and  the  third 
qtiarter  of  1951.  the  Oovcmment  sector  rose 
74  percent  In  the  same  period,  exposing  the 
fact  that  an  Increasing  proportion  of  the 


economy's  total  productive  effort  was  being 
absorbed  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, leaving  a  lesser  proportion  of  that 
effort  for  non-Government  use. 

At  this  Juncture  It  Is  especially  Important 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  fallacious 
Interpretations  that  are  popularly  derived 
from  the  dollar  business  measurements  dur- 
ing a  period  of  rising  commodity  prices.  The 
present  evidence  suggests  that  the  Infla- 
tionary wage  price  may  well  be  forced  Into 
an  accelerating  phase  about  6  months  hence. 
This  would  then  inflate  the  dollar  business 
measurements  and  make  It  difficult  to  see 
that  rising  prices  were  retarding  sound 
growth  In  unit  volume,  a  repetition  of  the 
experience  of  1956-57  when  the  phenomenon 
led  up  to  the  1957-58  recession. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  repetition  of 
that  pattern  seems  to  be  a  better  tium  even 
prospect.  To  prevent  It.  we  would  have  to 
see  the  elimination  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  deficit  spending,  the  re- 
straining of  wage  Increases  to  those  Justified 
by  productivity  improvement,  and  the  re- 
straining of  non -Government  debt  exf>an- 
slon  to  proportions  Justified  by  normal  eco- 
nomic growth. 

For  reasons  explained  In  my  etu*ller  col- 
umns, there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  like- 
lihood that  any  of  these  antl-lnflatlonary  ac- 
tions Will  materialize  as  we  go  through  the 
cxurent  year.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  proportion  of  the  economy's  productive 
effort  now  being  absorbed  by  Government 
si>endlng  will  be  reduced  to  make  room  for 
the  anticipated  further  recovery  in  consumer 
expenditures  for  durable  goods,  for  a  return 
to  Inventory  accumulation,  and  for  a  recov- 
ery later  on  In  business  capital  expenditures. 
The  consequence,  then,  seems  botuad  to  be 
an  acceleration  of  the  wage-price  spiral  ap- 
proximately 6  months  hence. 

Total  gross  national  product 
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3d  quarter  IS."* 

2d  quarter  !«.« 

1st  quarter  laW 

4th  quarter  1657... 

3dquwt<?x  1957 

2d  quurlcr  I'JS" 

Isl  quarter  19.57 — 
4th  quarter  1956... 

3d  quarter  19.56 

2d  quarter  1«56 

1st  quarter  1956. — 
4th  quarter  19i5... 
1st  quarter  1955 — 

19.54 

19o3 

1950 


Current 
dollars 
(bUUon) 


$439.0 
42'AO 
42-5.8 
438.0 
44.5.6 
441.2 
436.3 
4.30.5 
421).  8 
414.9 
410.8 
4U8.  9 
384.3 
363.1 
365.4 
284.6 


Constant  dollars 

on  1950  price 

base 


Amount 
(billion) 


$3.55.1 
347.3 
3.53.0 
360.0 
367.0 
367.3 
366.3 
365.7 
360.9 
359.8 
3.59.4 
300.2 
34.3.4 
327.4 
333.0 
284.6 


Per 

capita 


$2,034 
1,999 
2.039 
Z088 
Z138 
2,160 
2,152 
2,180 
2,141 
2,145 
2.150 
2,1M 
2,090 
2,016 
2. 006 
1,879 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  29,  1958] 

The  Otttlook:  Appraisal  or  Cxnuuarr  Tsxnds 

In  Bttsikxss  and  Penanci 

(By  George  Shea) 

The  outstanding  feature  of  forecasts  now 
being  made  for  1969  in  most  indtistrles  Is 
that  they  do  not  point  to  new  highs,  nor  to  a 
demand  or  production  level  likely  to  engage 
full  capacity.  And  the  outstanding  fact 
about  the  jrearend  business  situation  Is  that. 
In  spite  of  much  talk  about  Inflation,  com- 
modity prices  are  either  steady  or  down. 

The  annual  roundup  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  prospects  for  the  Nation's  In- 
dustries was  printed  In  this  newspaper  Friday 
and.  taking  It  together  with  other  govern- 
mental and  private  forecasts,  most  Industries 
look  for  gains,  but  few  are  jM-esslng  up  to- 
ward new  records.  Those  which  are  Include 
paperboard  cartons,  construction  of  all 
kinds,  and  scientific  Instruments  and  elec- 
tronics. 
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In  construction  and  electronics  only  special 
divisions  are  pointing  to  new  highs.  Public 
construction,  with  the  accent  on  highways, 
will  be  up  while  private  construction  Is  ex- 
pected to  slip  a  bit.  Missile  and  space  elec- 
tronic products  win  reach  records,  but  elec- 
tric appliance  demand,  while  expected  to 
come  back  from  this  year's  slump,  may  not 
quite  reach  the  1957  level,  which  in  turn  was 
only  the  third  best  on  record — 1955'b  having 
been  the  best. 

The  same  rather  conservative  general 
statement  can  be  made  with  regard  to 
prospective  demand  In  relation  to  capacities. 
Paperboard,  special  electronics,  and  scientific 
Instruments  are  being  produced  at  or  close 
to  capacity,  but  the  capacities  of  most  Indus- 
tries substantially  exceed  projected  19S9  de- 
mand and  output.  The  top  forecast  for  steel 
is  115  million  tons,  close  to  the  1956  record 
but  far  below  the  146  million  tons  capacity. 
The  cheeriest  guess  for  autos  is  5.5  million 
cars,  whereas  almost  8  million  were  made  in 
1955. 

The  picture  as  a  whole  Is  that  of  an  eco- 
nomic system  which  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year  In  succession  Is  going  to  show  no  growth. 
The  same  conclusion  can  be  reached  by  look- 
ing at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Index  of 
Indxistrial  production.  For  1956,  It  was  139 
percent  of  the  1947-49  average,  and  for  this 
year  It  has  been  less  than  that.  Late  In  1955, 
the  index  was  above  140,  which  is  where  it 
Is  now.  In  both  1956  and  1957  the  index 
averaged  143,  and  If  present  forecasts  turn 
out  right  It  wont  be  much  more  in  1959. 

In  regard  to  prices  a  similar  observation 
can  be  made.  Wholesale  comniodlty  prices 
and  retail  prices  are.  it  is  true,  at  record 
h!ghs  according  to  their  monthly  Indexes. 
But  since  1956  they  are  up  less  than  10  per- 
cent, and  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  tl2  billion 
Federal  deficit  and  the  many  inflation  warn- 
ings Issued  in  recent  months,  the  consumer 
Index  Is  up  less  than  2  percent  and  the 
wholesale  Index  less  than  1  percent  from 
December  1957. 

Furthermore,  prices  of  raw  materials,  which 
dont  Include  any  large  element  of  labor,  are 
down,  not  up.  The  Dow.  Jones  Indexes  of 
spot  commodities  and  of  futures  are  finishing 
the  year  at  their  lowest  levels  since  before 
the  Korean  war  started  in  1950. 

The  same  trend  can  be  observed  in  the 
world  at  large.  Reuter's  Index  of  United 
Kingdom  prices,  which  represents  mostly 
raw  materials  with  world  markets,  is  at  its 
lowest  level  in  years.  The  latest  United  Na- 
tions index  of  basic  world  commodity  prices 
Is  at  97  percent  of  the  1953  average,  below 
every  year  back  to  1950.  while  for  manu- 
factured goods  it  Is  107  against  108  in  the 
first  1958  quarter  (and  86  In  1950).  Thus 
the  real  trend  of  underlying  commodity 
prices  has  been  down,  and  it  is  other  costs, 
principally  for  labor,  which  have  gone  up 
and  driven  up  the  more  commonly  watched 
indexes. 

Nor  has  this  situation  failed  to  be  reflected 
In  world  trade.  Not  only  United  States  ex- 
ports are  down  this  year.  Total  exports  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  first  half  of 
1958  were  down  $1.7  bHIlon  from  the  like 
half  of  1957.  about  the  same  as  the  decline 
in  U.S.  exports,  If  In  both  cases  the  special 
Influence  of  Suez-crisis  oil  shipments  la  taken 
out  of  the  figures. 

These  facts,  together  with  Industrial  pro- 
duction figures  available  for  the  principal 
industrial  countries  outside  the  United 
States,  show  that  the  huge  postwar  boom 
of  194»-57  has  leveled  off  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  Perhaps  the  boom  is  merely 
taking  a  rest  before  surging  ahead  again,  as 
may  be  the  promise  in  Europe  if  the  week- 
end's currency  reforms  achieve  their  aims. 
Or  perhaps  a  major  turn  to  a  period  of  slow- 
down is  under  way.  Which  of  these  is  taking 
place  we  won't  know  tmtll  more  evidence  la 
available. 


Meantime,  one  factor  In  the  U.8.  out- 
look can  be  analyzed  to  a  tentative  con- 
clusion. It  has  to  do  with  the  trend  In  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money.  At  present  there 
seems  to  be  a  widespread  opinion  that  money 
Is  going  to  become  more  costly  next  year. 
Tet  a  different  prospect  emerges  from  con- 
sideration of  the  projections  for  business 
cited  at  the  top  of  this  column. 

If  the  gains  in  most  Industries  are  going 
to  be  modest.  If  prices  are  relatively  steady, 
and  if  capital  spending  merely  holds  at  the 
rate  of  recent  months  (there  being  no  need 
for  any  more  than  that  with  capacity  so  gen- 
erally ample),  no  substantial  rise  in  the  de- 
mand for  money  need  be  expected.  At  the 
same  time,  there  may  be  some  gain  In  the 
supply  of  funds  generated  by  the  economic 
system.  Corporate  profits  will  be  almost 
surely  at  a  higher  rate  than  this  year,  and 
the  depreciation  reserves  set  aside  by  busi- 
ness will  continue  to  grow  as  they  have  since 
1954.  Individual  savings  are  accumulating 
at  a  record  rale. 

Equally  wide,  of  course,  is  the  expectation 
that  business  will  rise  mildly  next  year.  If 
1959  business  proves  to  be  much  better  than 
expected,  interest  costs  and  yields  might  go 
up.  But  It  seems  improbable  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  only  mild  business  improve- 
ment and  of  a  strong  rise  in  interest  rates 
will  both  prove  right. 

Indeed,  the  belief  that  interest  rates  will 
rise  has  had  a  noticeable  effect.  For  in- 
stance, yields  on  US.  Government  bnnds 
have  risen  to  or  near  the  hl';h8  of  recent  years. 
In  a  way.  therefore,  much  if  not  all  of  the 
expected  rise  in  interest  costs  may  already 
have  taken  place. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  11,  1959, 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  True  D.  Morse 
describing  what  he  termed  "the  new  rural 
America."  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  this  lucid  and  forward- 
looking  statement  which  summarizes  the 
goals  toward  which  we  must  work  in 
order  to  gain  long-term  prosperity  in  the 
Nation's  agricultural  areas. 

Mr.  Morse  observes  that  through  the 
new  rural  development  program  and 
similar  work,  the  Federal  Government  is 
encouraging  improvement  of  opportunity 
for  rural  people.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  planning,  research,  and  community 
improvement  is  going  into  this  program 
in  some  30  States  all  over  the  Nation. 
The  program,  which  has  not  received  the 
full  recognition  it  deserves,  can  help 
strengthen  the  economies  of  our  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  generally.  All  of 
us  need  to  be  aware  of  this  important 
pioneering  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  people  in  a  changing  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
short  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CouNTHT  LrviNo:  On  a  Nrw  Rttkal  Amzxica, 
THK  Sun  Is  Reallt  Rising 

(By  Tnie  D.  Morse,  Under  Secretary  of 
"^  Agriculture) 

I  enjoyed  reading  Aubrey  Graves'  recent 
article  describing  the  great  values  and  bene- 
fits of  farm  living.  The  article  brought  back 
many  happy  memories  of  the  years  spent  on 
the  farm,  as  a  boy  growing  up  and  as  a  farm 
operator  and  manager.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  squire  that  the  family  farm  Is  "a 


molder  of  character  and  a  rich  heritnge"  and 
should  be  strengthened  as  a  vital  contrlbu« 
tlon  to  the  Nation's  life. 

However,  I  most  certainly  don't  ain^c  that 
the  family  farm  is  dying  out.  True,  the 
number  of  families  living  on  farms  is  growing 
less  in  proportion  to  total  population,  and 
farm  life  Is  more  romantic  than  in  days  gone 
by.  We  live  In  a  world  of  change  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  agriculture. 

However,  full-time  family  farmers  itlU 
dominate  American  agriculture.  Today,  as 
25  years  ago.  some  95  percent  of  all  our  farms 
are  family  operated.  Using  modern  machin- 
ery, fertilizers,  and  insecticides,  and  a  wide 
range  of  skills,  the  Individual  farm  family  can 
and  does  operate  a  larger  farm  unit  with 
increased  efficiency,  higher  production,  and 
better  all-round  living  than  ever  before. 

Just  as  important,  many  of  the  smaller 
agricultural  units  which  provided  "country 
llvlnt;"  but  little  income  in  the  old  days,  now 
furni£h  pleasant  farm  homesteads  for  thou- 
sands of  American  families  whose  Income  Is 
earned  mainly  in  off-farm  work,  thanks  to 
growing  Industrialization  and  business 
expansion  in  rural  areas. 

We've  long  recognized  and  supported  the 
benefits  of  urban  renewal.  But  equal  recog- 
nition has  not  been  given  the  grassroots 
rural  renewal  of  the  past  decade,  which  Is 
having  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  Nation's 
economic  and  social  well-being. 

Rural  renewal  tekes  the  form  of  larger, 
more  efficient  family  farms:  towns  with  ex- 
panding Industry  for  farm  people  to  com- 
mute to.  long-term  conservation  and  refor- 
estation; new  rural  schools  providing  all  the 
educational  benefits  of  city  schools:  Improved 
roads  and  markets. 

Through  such  programs  m  the  rural  de- 
velopment program,  now  going  forward  In 
some  250  counties  all  across  the  Nation,  we 
are  encouraging  State  governments  and  pri- 
vate interests  to  speed  up  this  long-range 
trend  toward  the  new  rural  America. 

Therefore,  many  would  question  the  title, 
"Setting  Sun  Dimly  Lights  the  Dying  Family 
Farm."  The  sun  may  be  setting  on  the  sub- 
marginal  and  marginal  farm,  which  was  the 
root  of  so  much  rural  poverty  In  the  past. 
But  the  sun  is  rising  on  a  new  rural  America 
where  there  will  be  ample  country  living, 
and  along  with  it  adequate  Income  and 
opportunities  for  rural  people. 


DR.  FELIX  J.  UNDERWOOD,  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  Ml«8la- 
slppi  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  great 
man  in  the  passing  of  Dr.  Felix  J.  Under- 
wood at  his  desk  last  Friday.  The  cause 
of  public  health  has  lost  a  champion, 
benefactor,  and  friend.  We  mourn  his 
passing. 

Only  last  Jime.  after  41  years  of  un- 
selfish service  to  the  people  of  Mississippi 
and  the  cause  of  public  health.  Dr. 
Underwood  retired  from  his  post  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Mississippi  State 
Board  of  Health.  Results  of  his  valuable 
work  have  long  been  felt  throughout  our 
Nation  and  the  world.  His  long  fight 
against  malaria,  diphtheria.  tsi>hoid  and 
other  diseases  won  him  national  acclaim 
as  the  man  "who  saved  a  million  lives," 
and  directed  national  attention  to  public 
health  work  in  Mississippi.  During  his 
tenure,  maternal  deaths  were  reduced 
from  more  than  7  per  1,000  live 
births  to  slightly  more  than  1.  Ma- 
laria formerly  claimed  more  than  1,000 
lives  annually  in  Mississippi,  now  less 
than  1  a  decade.  Dr.  Underwood  as- 
sisted In  developing  Missisoippl's  tuber- 


culosis  sanitarium,  and  in  30  years 
saw  the  number  of  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis in  our  State  reduced  from  4,000  a 
year  to  only  rare  cases. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Underwood  was  not 
interested  in  financial  reward.  During 
the  course  of  the  years,  he  received  many 
lucrative  offers  from  ether  States  and 
foundations,  and  he  could  have  had  a 
large  private  practice.  This  great  man 
dedicated  his  life  to  seivlce  for  human- 
ity. Choosing  to  remain  in  public  health 
work,  here  are  his  own  words  regarding 
his  decision : 

As  a  private  physician.  I  can  never  care  for 
more  than  two  or  three  thousand  people.  As 
a  public  health  physician,  I  can  care  for 
millions. 

This  was  the  philosofihy  which  guided 
the  long  hours  in  his  diHiicated  and  un- 
yielding battle  against  disease.  He  made 
Mississippi's  public  health  service  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Nation.  Twice  he  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Lasker  Award  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of 
public  health. 

Shattering  a  longstanding  precedent, 
more  than  2  years  prior  to  his  death,  the 
State  of  Mississippi  named  its  new  State 
health  department  building  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Underwood.  Now  almost  ready  for 
occupancy,  this  buildirig  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing monument  in  brick  and  stone  to 
his  great  work.  But  progress  in  the  field 
of  public  health  is  his  real  monument. 

During  his  long  career.  Dr.  Underwood 
served  as  president  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Medical  Association,  the  Southern 
Medical  Association,  the  State  and 
Provincial  Health  Authorities,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  Ameri<;an  Public  Health 
Association. 

In  December.  Unitc<3  Press  Interna- 
tional, a  worldwide  news  service,  named 
Dr.  Underwood  Mississippi's  man  for  the 
year.  Just  2  days  before  his  death,  he 
was  selected  to  receive  one  of  three 
awards  from  the  University  of  Mississippi 
for  distinguished  service  to  our  State. 

His  last  public  service,  performed  only 
moments  before  his  death,  was  the  sign- 
ing of  his  personal  check  for  his  contri- 
bution to  this  year's  March  of  Dimes. 

We  mourn  his  passing.  But  all  who  are 
familiar  with  Dr.  Underwood's  record  of 
service  are  grateful  for  his  constructive 
and  far-reaching  achievements.  The 
world  will  long  benefit  from  his  rich  and 
useful  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  three  editorials  relative  to  Dr. 
Underwood,  published  in  leading  news- 
papers of  Mississippi. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Jackson   (Miss.)    Clarion  Ledger, 

Jan.  1,  1959] 
Dr.  Undexwood  Scrvid  Statv  at  a  SAcaincx 

Dr.  Felix  J.  Underwood,  whose  death  Fri- 
day ended  the  most  brilliant  medical  career 
in  modern  annals  of  the  Btate.  served  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  at  a  sacrifice. 

For  many  of  his  early  years,  he  bore  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  expenses  when  ai>propna- 
tlons  for  the  office  did  not  permit  a  number 
of  activities  he  felt  were  of  such  huge  benefit 
as  to  merit  hU  contributing  that  to  the  wel- 
lare  of  the  State. 


Often  during  his  career  he  received  offers 
from  other  States,  from  the  Federal  Public 
Health  Service  and  from  several  foundations 
to  leave  Mississippi  and  take  more  lucrative 
positions.  NattiraUy,  he  could  have  made 
more  money  in  private  practloa  than  the 
State  ever  paid  him. 

And  finally.  In  the  crowning  years  of  his 
life,  he  steadfastly  declined  to  permit  his 
salary  to  be  increased,  and  as  his  career  drew 
to  a  close,  his  salary  as  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  State  board  of  health  was  actually 
lower  than  some  of  those  of  his  associates. 

[From    the    Jackson    (Miss.)     State    Times, 

Jan.  10.  1959] 

State's  Unselfish  Benxfactos 

(A  personal  testimonial  by  Oliver 

Emmerich) 

The  death  of  Dr.  Felix  J.  Underwood  brings 
into  focus  a  career  which  touched  every 
family  in  Mississippi's  82  counties  and  a  life 
which  was  lived  abundantly. 

When  Dr.  Underwood  became  executive 
head  of  Mississippi's  State  Board  of  Health, 
thousands  of  our  people  moped  about  the 
State  like  zombies,  listless  and  half  alive, 
victims  of  malaria.  Our  Infant  mortality 
rate  was  traglcaUy  high.  Death  from  typhoid 
was  as  routine  as  the  seasons.  Little  children 
were  ctrangled  by  diphtheria.  Tuberculosis 
was  the  major  killer.  Our  people  were  back- 
ward and  poor  as  the  result  of  diseases  and 
distress. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Underwood  was 
referred  to  as  the  man  who  had  saved  a  mil- 
lion lives.  The  life  expectancy  of  our  peo- 
ple— you  and  I — was  lengthened.  And  our 
standard  of  health  lifted  as  a  result  of  his 
dedication   and  devotion. 

Some  men  are  honored  after  death.  Dr. 
Underwood  lived  to  see  the  fruition  of  his 
dreams.  He  wtis  honored  while  yet  alive, 
was  loved  and  appreciated  by  the  people  he 
served,  and  was  not  a  prophet  without  honor 
among  his  own  people.  He  lived  a  wonderful 
life  and  was  recognized  by  his  professional 
associates  both  nationally  and  internation- 
ally. Representatives  of  medical  societies 
and  public  health  organizations  of  many  for- 
eign countries  came  to  Mississippi  to  observe 
his  work.  A  few  months  ago  his  friends  hon- 
ored him  with  a  banquet  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement.  On  the  same  dr\y  he  was 
runner-up  for  America's  man  of  the  year  In 
medicine.  Just  this  week  he  was  named  as 
one  of  three  of  Mississippi's  outstanding  men 
of  our  State — a  man  of  the  year  of  1958. 
And  now  suddenly  from  the  midst  of  glory, 
he  Is  swallowed  up  In  victory. 

Dr.  Underwood  knew  the  meaning  of  faith, 
the  essence  of  kindness,  the  magnificence  of 
loyalty  and  with  it  all  he  was  gentle.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  substance  of  greatness.  He 
loved  his  many  friends — and  we  loved  him. 

No  epitaph  need  be  Inscribed  on  a  tomb- 
stone for  him.  It  Is  already  recorded  in  the 
communicable  diseases  statistics  of  a  sick 
people  made  well.  He  was  our  unselfish 
benefactor, 

I  From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 

Jan. 11.  1959J 

De.  Felix  J.  Underwood 

On  the  roster  of  those  who  have  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  the  people  of  Mississippi 
In  particular  and  the  Nation  In  general  the 
name  of  Dr.  Felix  J.  Underwood  will  stand 
very  high.  When  he  retired  last  June  as 
executive  officer  of  the  State  board  of  health 
he  had  held  that  post  for  34  years  and  had 
won  the  right  to  be  called  the  man  who 
saved  a  million  lives. 

Dr.  Underwood  had  battled  unceasingly 
against  aliments  such  as  typhoid,  malaria, 
and  diphtheria  until  their  ravages  among  the 
people  of  Mississippi  had  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  He  was  of  great  aid  to  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  Boswell  in  developing  Mlflslsslppl's 
highly  effective  campaign  against  tubercu- 


losis. In  fact,  anything  that  affected  the 
public  health  was  his  concern  so  that  he 
became  outstanding  In  that  field. 

In  addition  to  his  immediate  duties  Dr. 
Underwood  worked  with  professional  organi- 
zations and  had  been  president  of  State,  re- 
gional and  national  associations.  He  was 
physician  to  a  nation,  that  is  to  say. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  United  Press  Inter- 
national newspaper,  radio  and  television  edi- 
tors had  named  Dr.  Underwood  Mississippi's 
man  of  the  year  for  1958  last  month.  He 
had  also  been  selected  to  receive  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi's  "Missy"  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service. 

Dr.  Underwood  so  employed  his  talents  and 
energies  that  he  left  the  world  a  far  better 
place  than  it  would  have  been  without  him 
and  the  fact  is  an  epitaph  among  the  finest. 

Mr.    HILL.    Mr.    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
>     Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  tn  t-he 
tribute  he  has  paid  Dr.  Underwood.  I 
deeply  regret  Dr.  Underwood's  death.  I 
knew  him  well.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  closely  his  fine  work  and  his 
outstanding  services.  There  was  no  abler 
public  health  officer  in  the  United  Stales, 
and  there  was  no  more  dedicated  public 
servant. 

There  was  in  the  soul  of  Felix  Under- 
wood the  gospel  of  humanity  and  of  the 
Master  himself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  very  fine  tribute 
to  Dr.  Underwood. 


PROPOSED  INDEPENDENT  STATUS 
OF  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  approval  the  introduction,  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Russell],  of  the  bill  (S.  75)  to  re- 
store to  independent  status  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

During  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
I  have  been  working  on  proposed  legis- 
lation along  a  similar  line.  I  entirely 
approve  of  S.  75  as  it  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  think  it  Is  a 
good  forward  step.  Since  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, I  expect  to  support  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee as  well  as  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Originally,  REA  was  an  independent 
agency.  It  has  been  shunted  into  and 
out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  more  or  less  restrictions  and  re- 
straints obtainable  by  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  think 
the  hearings  which  were  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
last  year  clearly  demonstrate  the  desira- 
bility of  making  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  once  again  an  independ- 
ent agency. 

The  REA  has  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress. I  think  it  very  well  exemplifies  the 
philosophy  of  government  envmciated 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  we 
shall  celebrate  next  month.  Lincoln  at 
one  time  said: 

The  legitimate  object  of  government  Is 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever 
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they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at 
all.  or  cannot  do  so  well  for  themselves,  in 
their  leparate  and  Individual  capacities.  In 
all  that  the  people  can  Individually  do  as 
well  for  themselves,  government  ought  not 
to  Interfere. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  electrifica- 
tion of  rural  America  fits  precisely  that 
criterion  of  good  government,  as,  I  might 
add.  does  the  Rural  Telephone  Admin- 
istration—RTA— which  provides  in  the 
field  of  communication  what  REA  has 
provided  for  rural  people  in  terms  of 
electrification. 

Senate  bill  75  should  be  acted  on  early 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  shall  do 
all  I  can  to  expedite  action  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to 
which  the  bill  has  been  referred. 

In  1939,  REA  was  placed  under  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  result  of 
the  reorganization  plan  of  the  President. 
The  further  transfer  of  REA  operations 
to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  made  in  1953.  under  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2.  The  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  last  year  convinced  me  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposed  legislation  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

In  the  years  ahead  rural  electrification 
can  move  forward  to  great  achievement, 
with  its  aims  and  direction  unhampered, 
by  being  given  the  status  of  an  independ- 
ent agency.  S.  75  will  restore,  once  for 
all,  and  with  finality,  the  independent 
status  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  endorsing  this  proposal,  I  believe 
it  is  incimnbent  that  acknowledgment 
be  made  of  the  outstanding  performance 
of  the  present  REA  Administrator,  David 
A.  Hammil.  He  has  proved  to  be  an 
able  leader,  and  the  passage  of  S.  75  will 
result  in  greater  achievement  by  this 
dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  on  January  9  I  was  not 
privileged  to  be  on  the  Senate  floor, 
being  engaged  In  other  matters,  when 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
siioke  on  the  restoration  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  as  an  in- 
dependent agency.  I  note  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis]  was  joined  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] with  respect  to  that  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  at  the  time  he  introduced 
S.  75.  which  has  now  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators who  joined  In  the  sponsorship  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  position 
that  the  REA  should  be  an  independent 
agency,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties 
originally  intended,  seems  to  be  sound 
and  practical. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  shall  support 
the  proposed  legislation,  in  committee 
as  well  as  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  it  is  a  decided  step  forward.  I 
think  it  should  have  been  done  quite  a 


while  ago.  Even  though  it  Is  coming  at 
this  late  time.  I  think  it  is  a  great  step 
forward,  so  far  as  concerns  the  rural 
electrification  program  and  what  it  was 
Intended  to  do. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  ON  THE 
STATE  OP  THE  UNION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened last  week,  for  the  third  time,  to  a 
state  of  the  Union  address  before  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution 
which  gives  to  the  President  the  duty  to 
give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  creates  a  powerful 
o£Qce,  central  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. World  events  in  170  years,  and 
particularly  in  the  last  four  decades, 
have  made  the  OfiBce  of  the  President 
and  the  functions  of  the  Presidency  the 
most  important  in  the  world. 

Yet,  many  of  us  who  heard  last  week's 
me-ssage  came  away  troubled. 

Two  distinguished  columnists  ex- 
pressed anxieties,  similar  to  my  own,  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  January  13.  In 
one  article.  Marquis  Childs  treats  with 
what  he  feels  about  the  state  of  the  Pres- 
ident. In  the  other,  Walter  Lippmann 
treats  of  what  he  believes  the  message 
shows  of  the  state  of  the  Presidency. 

Both  articles  are  highly  provocative, 
and  worthy  of  the  sober  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  13. 1959] 

Is    ElSENHOWCH    BOHED    OB   TUIED7 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

At  midnight  on  January  IB  an  Important 
anniversary  will  have  passed.  That  date 
marks  the  official  end  of  the  first  half  of 
President  Elsenhower's  second  term  In  the 
White  House. 

Under  the  22d  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, adopted  in  reprisal  for  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  fourth-term  election,  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  vacated  the  office  prior  to  that  date 
his  successor  could  have  been  reelected  to 
only  one  full  term.  For  the  Republican 
Party  and  for  Vice  President  Nixon  In  partic- 
ular this  Is  a  day  to  be  ringed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

While  all  lame-duck  Presidents  under  the 
American  system  of  fixed  terms  of  office  have 
been  under  a  serious  handicap,  few  have 
found  themselves  In  the  situation  confront- 
ing Mr.  Elsenhower.  As  a  result  of  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  last  November  his  party  has 
been  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

These  fractions  are  themselves  divided  and 
the  President's  support  has  dwindled  among 
both  conservative  and  liberal  Republicans. 
The  state  of  the  Union  message  was  largely 
a  reiteration  of  the  budget-balancing  theme, 
with  the  addition  of  still  another  commis- 
sion to  tell  us  where  we  are  to  go. 

With  a  budgetary  deficit  of  $12  billion  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  administration 
has  proclaimed  a  balanced  budget  for  next 
year.  The  likelihood,  however.  Is  for  another 
deficit,  perhaps  as  high  as  99  billion.  And 
while  the  political  trick  will  be  to  put  the 
blame  on  the  Democrats,  the  party  In  power 
In  the  executive  branch  wlU  have  to  take 
the  consequences. 

Despite  the  continuous  barrage  of  high- 
powered    publicity,   sober   and   acknowledg- 


able  critics  of  the  administration's  defense 
policy  are  saying  that  the  mlnile  Uf  will 
shortly  leave  this  country  In  •  precarious 
condition.  The  delicate  balance  of  terror,  as 
It  has  been  aptly  called,  will  tip  IncreadnKly 
against  the  security  of   the  United  States. 

But.  in  the  view  of  those  profoundly  con- 
cerned over  the  conduct  of  the  Presidency 
and  the  fate  of  the  Nation  In  the  coming 
2  critical  years,  these  external  troubles  are 
not  so  serious  as  the  fact  of  the  President's 
Increasing  isolation.  This  Is  the  fundamen- 
tal complaint  of  the  activist  group  In  the 
Cabinet  who  believe  it  Is  essential  to  do 
something  more  than  demand  economy  and 
a  balanced   budget. 

They  see  the  President  as  more  and  more 
shut  away  from  the  political  crosscurrents 
that  shape  events  and  determine  the  pos- 
sible from  the  Impossible  In  politics  and 
government.  His  Intimates,  a  half  docen 
men  with  whom  he  plays  golf  and  bridge, 
try  to  avoid  any  mention  of  current  prob- 
lems when  they  are  with  him. 

Somewhat  the  same  attitude  prevails 
among  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
who  are  so  dedicated  that  they  discount  all 
criticism  which,  in  any  event,  rarely  reaches 
the  President's  ears.  They  provide.  In  short, 
a  layer  of  Insulation  for  an  Executive  in  the 
most  demanding  office  In  the  world. 

Even  with  an  earnest  desire  to  keep  open 
the  channels  of  free  exchange  with  the  world 
outside  the  prisoner  In  the  White  House  has 
an  inevitable  struggle.  For  a  President  who 
Is  bored  or  indifferent  or  simply  tired  it  is 
hopeless. 

The  degree  to  which  those  immediately 
around  the  President  discount  the  mount- 
ing chorus  of  criticism  Is  extraordinary. 
This  has  been  coming  of  late  from  loyal 
Republicans  with  a  growing  concern  over  the 
drift  of  events.  It  is  put  down  either  to 
Ignorance  or  prejudice — "Oh,  he's  J\ut  a 
pinko."  Is  commonly  heard.  Even  the  dis- 
aster of  the  election  Is  written  off  as  a  fall> 
ure  to  sell  the  virtues  of  the  administra- 
tion; the  salesmen  in  the  field  did  a  poor 
Job. 

In  a  Cabinet  meeting  some  months  a«o  a 
Cabinet  member  referred  to  the  advene  re- 
port of  a  columnist  frequently  crtttcal  of 
the  administration.  The  color  In  the  Presi- 
dent's face  deepened  and  he  said  with  an 
edge  to  his  voice.  "Well,  if  you've  got  time 
to  read  that  stuff  you  must  not  have  much 
to  do." 

Those  close  to  him  say  that  today  he  loees 
his  temper  far  less  frequently.  He  simply 
refuses  to  be  engaged.  The  Impression  Is 
of  a  man  serving  out  a  sentence  with  the 
patience  and  stoicism  he  can  muster. 

But  the  world  does  not  stand  still  and  the 
Presidency  is  at  the  heart  of  the  American 
system.  This  is  the  somber  reflection  of 
those  in  the  official  family  looking  ahead  to 
the  last  2  years. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  18,  1BS9] 

The  PBEsnxNT's  ICxsaAOB 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Granted  that  the  President's  first  message 
to  Congress  is  bound  to  be  rather  general  in 
character,  what  the  President  had  to  say  on 
Friday  throws  very  little  light  Indeed  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  He  said  in  effect  that 
we  are  "ceaselessly  challenged."  and  that  In 
meeting  this  challenge  all  that  we  can  afford 
to  do.  without  raising  taxes.  Is  all  that  we 
need  to  do. 

This  is  a  remarkable  coincidence — that  we 
are  able  to  meet  so  great  a  challenge  without 
any  additional  effort  and  sacrifice  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  and  that  in  the  follow- 
ing year  we  may  be  able  to  relax  and  to  re- 
duce taxes.  We  are  confronted,  said  Mr. 
Elsenhower,  with  a  question  which  Is  aa  old 
as  history,  whether  a  government  baaed 
upon  liberty  can  endure  when  It  is  ceaseleuly 


challenged  by  a  dictatorship  with  growing 
economic  and  military  power.  And  what  Is 
the  answer  to  this  question  which  Is  as  old 
as  history?  It  Is  that  we  can  Indeed  endure 
by  doing  no  more  than  we  are  doing  now. 

But  just  what  Is  the  use  of  asking  this  tre- 
mendous question  about  whether  we  can 
endure  If  the  answer  is  that  we  are  already 
doing  all  that  is  necessary?  The  explanation, 
I  am  afraid.  Is  that  the  President  Is  trying 
to  ride  two  horses  at  once — to  be  hard  when 
he  Ulks  to  Moscow  and  soft  when  he  talks 
of  our  own  people.  We  are  to  defy  the  chal- 
leni^e  abroad  and  are  to  reduce  taxes  at  home. 

This  does  not  sound  as  If  the  President 
expected  the  Nation  to  take  the  ceaseless 
challenge  very  seriously.  For  If  it  is  true, 
as  In  fact  it  Is,  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  chal- 
lenging us  with  an  economic  and  military 
power  of  grreat  and  growing  strength,  how  Is 
It  conceivable  that  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
tax  reduction  Just  before  the  coming  national 
presidential  election?  This  is  the  kind  of 
softness  and  self-indulgence  which  is  aa 
uld  as  history,  and  BRaln  and  again  in  his- 
tory has  meant  the  ruin  of  great  states. 

To  be  hard  o!i  the  outside  and  soft  on  the 
inside  is  to  invite  trouble.  For  this  Is  a 
changing  world  In  which  the  power  and  the 
Influence  of  the  challenger  are  growing.  We 
cannot  long  hope  to  succeed  in  meeting  this 
challenge  by  a  policy  of  standing  pat  In  all 
things — on  all  of  our  positions  abroad  and 
on  our  efforts  at  home. 

The  right  position  Is  that  of  Churchill's 
when  he  said  "we  arm  to  parley."  We  should 
arm  more  strongly  and  we  should  negotiate 
more  readily.  We  should  be  not  infiexlble 
but  we  should  be  tough,  remembering  that 
what   is  infiexlble  Is  usually  brittle. 


NEW  WATER  RESOURCES  DEIVELOP- 
MENT  PLAN 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleatjue,  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  KuchelI,  and  myself.  I 
Introduced  on  January  9  a  bill.  S.  13, 
to  provide  for  Federal  assistance  in  the 
development  of  irrigation  in  connection 
with  non-Federal  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Water  enough  for  the  needs  of  its 
growing  population  is  a  dominant  issue 
in  California.  The  impasse  on  our  water 
problems.  I  believe,  steins  from  trying  to 
divide  too  little  water  among  too  many 
people.  I  am  advancing  a  proposal 
which  strikes  at  the  real  problem— the 
financing  of  additional  water  develop- 
ment. This  proposal  is  embodied  in  the 
proposed  legislation  I  introduced.  It 
provides  for  Federal  participation  in 
State  and  local  projects  where  the  major 
cost  is  for  development  of  municipal  and 
industrial  water.  This  bill  is  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States,  as  well  as  to  the  West,  in  accord- 
ing Federal  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
irrigation  also  is  required  and  is  now 
rather  extensively  practiced  on  a  small 
scale  in  many  portions  of  the  East  and 
South.  Such  recognition  Is  long  overdue. 
The  bill  would  apply  the  basic  principles 
of  national  reclamation  to  all  parts  of 
the  Nation,  and  would  encourage  the 
planning  and  construction  of  water- 
resource  developments  on  a  multipurpose 
and  comprehensive  basis. 

The  Federal  Government  at  the  pres- 
ent time  constructs  projects  primarily 
for  irrigation,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  under  the  reclamation 
law.    In    addition,    under    the    small- 


projects  legislation,  of  which  I  axa  the 
author,  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
vances interest-free  money  to  public 
agencies  for  the  construction  of  small 
irrigation  projects  costing  not  in  excess 
of  $10  million.  The  Watershed  Pro- 
tection Act,  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  makes  provision  for  Fed- 
eral grants  and  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  small  upstream  conservation 
projects.  With  reference  to  flood  con- 
trol, the  Federal  Government  has  his- 
torically built  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis  projects  primarily  dedicated  to 
flood  control. 

There  is  one  obvious  gap:  no  provision 
exists  in  present  Federal  law  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  participation  m  proj- 
ects primarily  for  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  water,  which  is  a 
field  of  growing  importance  in  all  areas 
of  our  Nation.  My  proposed  legislation 
would  supplement  existing  law  and,  as  I 
indicated  before,  would  have  nationwide 
applicability.  In  California,  I  believe 
it  would  be  the  basis  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Federal -State  relation- 
ship. I  would  venture  the  guess  that  the 
major  undeveloped  water  projects  in 
California  will  be  mainly  for  industrial 
and  municipal  water,  rather  than  for  ir- 
rigation and  flood  control. 

Briefly,  my  proposed  legislation  con- 
tains the  following  provisions: 

First,  that  the  Federal  Government 
contribute  to  such  projects,  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  jxjrtion  of  the  project  allocated  to 
flood  control  benefits.  This  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  traditional  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  flood  con- 
trol, and  follows  the  precedent  estab- 
lished in  the  omnibus  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  the  last  Congress,  which  pro- 
vides for  Federal  contribution  for  the 
flood  control  benefits  from  Oroville  Dam, 
on  the  Feather  River  project.  Congress 
has  therefore  indicated  that  this  is  an 
acceptable  principle  for  Federal-State 
cooperation  in  the  building  of  multiple- 
purpose  projects. 

Second,  that  the  Federal  Government 
provide  a  non-interest-bearing  loan  for 
the  amount  of  the  project  cost  allocated 
to  irrigation.  This  procedure  would  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  the  50-year-old  rec- 
lamation law  under  which  non-interest- 
bearing  money  is  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  development  of 
irrigation  projects.  It  is  an  expansion 
of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  small- 
projects  legislation,  but  of  course  in  this 
instance  is  limited  to  multiple-purpose 
projects  primarily  for  industrial  and 
municipal  water,  where  irrigation  water 
is  developed  incidental  to  the  main  pur- 
pose. It  is  my  feeling  that  Congress 
would  not  approve  the  suivance  of  non- 
interest-bearing  money  for  construction 
by  the  State  of  a  large  project  primarily 
for  irrigation,  but  would  insist  that  such 
a  project  be  built  under  the  present  rec- 
lamation law  if  it  is  to  be  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  think  it  impor- 
tant that  the  traditional  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  building  projects 
under  the  reclamation  law  not  be  in- 
vaded. However,  I  believe  there  is  justi- 
fication for  Congress  to  authorize  a  non- 
interest-bearing  loan  to  a  State  for  in- 


cidental irrigation  features  of  a  major 
project  primarily  built  for  industrial  and 
municipal  water. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  will  re- 
quire a  repayment  contract  covering  the 
loan,  and  also  a  contract  under  which 
the  State  will  agree  that  the  project 
shall  be  managed  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  produce  the  benefits  for  which  the 
Federal  contribution  is  made.  This  fol- 
lows the  present  provision  for  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  for  the  flood-control 
benefits  on  the  Oroville  Dam.  As  to  irri- 
gation, Congress,  I  am  sure,  would  re- 
quire that  the  non-interest-bearing  loan 
for  irrigation  be  subject  to  the  general 
provisions  of  reclamation  law,  or  similar 
provisions. 

I  am  especially  anxious  that  this  prin- 
ciple be  set  in  motion  to  develop  new 
water  supplies  in  Calitornia.  Southern 
California  interests  imderstandably  do 
not  want  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke — that  is, 
contribute  their  money  to  the  construc- 
tion of  northern  California  projects 
without  assurance  that  southern  Cali- 
fornia will  receive  benefits  from  such  de- 
velopment. Northern  California,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  want  to  promise 
water  deliveries  south  of  the  Tehachapis, 
which  may  in  the  future  literally  leave 
northern  California  high  and  dry.  The 
importance  of  this  proposal  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation  I  have  introduced  is 
that  it  strikes  at  the  real  problem,  which 
is  the  financing  of  additional  water  de- 
velopment, thereby  making  sulDcient 
water  available  to  meet  all  foreseeable 
needs  in  both  northern  California  and 
southern  California. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  10,  1959,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  DirksenI  presented 
to  this  body  S.  49.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Coal  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mission to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
production  and  cor^servation  of  coal  in 
the  United  States.  Along  with  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  and  Senators  from  other  coal- 
producing  states,  I  have  joined  as  a 
spwnsor  of  that  measure. 

On  January  12  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  who 
also  is  a  sponsor  of  S.  49,  made  appro- 
priate remarlcs  in  reference  to  this  bill 
introduced  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  I  associate  my- 
self with  those  remarks,  printed  on  page 
496  of  the  Record  for  that  date. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  observations  portions  of 
a  press  release  issued  by  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  and  myself  in  reference  to 
the  introduction  and  the  purposes  of  S. 
49. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  a  joint  statement  relating  to  the  coal 
research  and  development  bill  introduced  In 
the  Senate  today  by  Senator  DaKSEN,  Re- 
publican of  nilnols.  with  Senators  Jenninos 
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Bamsolph  and  Bobkst  C.  Btsd,  both  Deiuo> 
cratB,  of  West  Virginia,  as  cosponoorB,  the 
two  West  Virginia  Senators  said  this  measure 
Is  approximately  the  same  as  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  Sd  ses- 
sion of  the  sath  Congress,  but  not  acted 
upon  by  the  House.  Noting  Its  strong  bl- 
partlst,^  sponsorship  and  support  In  the  Sen- 
ate this  session,  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  predicted  the  bill  will  receive 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  fact,  said  Senators  Btsd  and  Randolpb, 
"We  are  most  hopeful  that  it  will  be  passed 
by  both  the  Senate  and  tbe  House  early  in 
this  session  of  Congress."  They  commented 
further  that  similar  bills  already  have  been 
Introduced  In  the  Hovise  where  they  have  the 
unanimous  backing  of  the  West  Virginia 
delegation  on  that  side  of  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Randolph-Byrd  Joint  statement  added 
that,  "This  measvire  Is  Intended  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  the  production,  conserva- 
tion, and  additional  uses  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  through  research  and  develop- 
ment by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and  De- 
velopment Commission. 

"It  Is  the  first  of  several  Items  of  legisla- 
tion we  propose  to  introduce  or  cosponsor 
as  early  as  possible  during  the  present  ses- 
sion to  Improve  the  prospect  for  the  return 
of  a  strong,  healthy,  coal-mining  Industry 
which  la  so  essential  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare and  security  of  the  United  States  and 
■o  vitally  Important  to  West  Virginia. 

"The  U.S.  Senate,  in  passing  tbe  coal- 
research  bill  last  year,  agreed  that  the 
Nation's  coal  Industry  Is  not  strong  and 
healthy  by  any  means,  being  an  Industry 
that  has  long  been  economically  111  and 
highly  vulnerable  to  competitive  fuels. 

"The  benefits  which  woxild  accrue  from 
activities  of  the  proposed  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission  would  do  much  to 
Improve  and  strengthen  an  Impoverished  In- 
dustry. 

"Although  some  localized  coal-mlnlng  sec- 
tors have  been  overworked — especially  In 
some  communities  of  West  Virginia — the  Na- 
tion's and  West  Virginia's  coal  resources  gen- 
erally represent  a  vast  storehouse  of  mineral 
wealth  that  has  barely  been  tapped.  These 
resources,  if  properly  developed  and  con- 
served, should  serve  the  Nation  for  several 
centuries  to  come. 

"There  Is  unquestioned  need  that  West 
Virginia's  coal-producing  industry  be  revital- 
ized and  stimulated  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
increase  coal  marketing  and  rail  transpor- 
tation, thereby  helping  to  overcome  the  vast 
amount  of  chronic  unemployment  which  has 
persisted  too  long  In  the  coalfields  and  rail- 
road communities." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Also  wish  to  say  that  on  last  evening.  In 
reading  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
January  13.  1959,  an  intensely  Interesting 
article  came  to  my  attention — the  head- 
line being:  "Drug  Called  10  Times  Better 
Than  Morphine." 

The  article  notes  that  the  drug,  known 
as  NIH  7519.  is  not  derived  from  opium 
but  is  made  of  derivatives  of  coal  tar. 

Coal  tar,  of  course,  is  a  derivative  of 
one  of  our  great  bounties — coal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
remarks  I  am  making. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Daxra  Caulkd  10  Tisna  Baxiut  Thak 
MoaPHUfK 

A  new  paln-kllllng  drug.  10  times  more 
powerful  than  morphine  and  60  times  greater 
than  codeine,  was  annoiinced  today  by  the 


Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

HEW  Secretary  Flemmlng  termed  the  drug, 
developed  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  "an  exciting  breakthrough"  and 
"one  of  the  most  satisfying  announcements 
I  have  ever  made." 

The  drug,  known  as  NIH  7S1&,  is  not  de- 
rived from  opium  but  is  made  of  deriva- 
tives of  coal  tar. 

Aside  from  tremendous  paln-kllllng  pow- 
er, the  drug  Is  believed  to  be  less  addicting 
than  those  derived  from  opium  and  causes 
less  respiratory  depression. 

Dr.  Flemmlng  declared  the  drug  is  pro- 
duced synthetically,  a  fact  that  appears  to 
be  of  special  importance  at  this  time,  tor 
1  understanqf^here  is  an  acute  worldwide 
shortage  of  opium  available  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Dr.  Everette  L.  May  and  Dr.  Nathan  B. 
Eddy,  of  the  National  Institute  of  ArtbrltU 
and  Metabolic  Diseases,  developed  the  new 
compound.  The  two  scientists  reported  It 
yesterday  to  a  cloeed-door  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Drug  Addiction  and  Narcotics 
of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Secretary  Flemmlng  noted  that  scientists 
for  years  have  been  trying  to  separate  the 
paln-relieving  and  the  addicting  character- 
istics found  In  substances  with  potency  as 
great  or  greater  than  morphine. 

Although  a  number  of  paln-kllllng  drugs 
have  been  produced,  it  has  been  found  that 
In  general  the  greater  the  paln-klUlng  pow- 
er, the  greater  the  addiction  and  other  harm- 
ful effects. 

NIH  7519,  he  said,  "gives  preliminary 
promise  that  a  partial  separation  of  the 
analgeelc  and  addicting  properties  may  have 
been  achieved."  He  said  further  tests  are 
necessary  to  see  exactly  how  addicting  the 
drug  is. 

Already  the  drug  has  been  tested  on  some 
200  clinic  patients  over  the  country. 

The  Secretary  said  patent  applications 
have  been  filed  in  the  names  of  Dr.  May  and 
Dr.  Eddy  who  in  turn  assigned  their  rights  to 
the  Government.  This  means  that  after 
final  tests  are  made,  any  authorized  phar- 
maceutical manufacturer  may  obtain  a  li- 
cense to  produce  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
exciting  breakthrough  in  medical  science, 
as  typified  by  the  discovery  of  the  new 
drug,  was  an  accomplishment  of  Govern- 
ment research. 

Of  course,  we  salute  these  great 
achievements  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
by  Dr.  May  and  Dr.  Eddy,  and  we  should 
pay  deserved  tribute  to  their  patriotism 
and  humanitarianism  in  assigning  their 
patent  rights  to  the  Government  to  en- 
able broader  manufacture  and,  perhaps, 
quicker  availability  of  the  product  of 
their  discovery  by  the  practitioners  of 
the  medical  sciences. 

But  there  is  another  factor  to  consider 
in  connection  with  the  announcement 
of  this  historic  discovery,  namely,  that 
this  is,  in  actuality,  one  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  medical  uses  for  byproducts  of 
coal — many  of  them  already  discovered 
and  In  production. 

These  obviously  are  many  other  uses 
to  which  coal  may  be  applied. 

Yet,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
coal  industry  Is  a  sick  Industry — not- 
withstanding its  tremendous  importance 
to  the  economy  and  the  security  of  this 
Nation,  and  especially,  to  coal-producing: 
States  such  as  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  employed  in  the 


bituminous  coal  industry  of  West  Vir- 
ginia approximately  48.000  miners.  Just 
a  year  ago  we  had  57,000  coal  miners  in 
our  State.  Approximately  10%  years 
ago  there  were  125,000  bituminous  coal 
miners  productively  employed  in  West 
Virginia. 

I  see  present  the  distinguished  and  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton.  1  He  would  think  of  these 
serious  unemployment  figures  in  connec- 
tion with  decreased  coal  production  in 
his  own  State. 

An  industry  so  ill  that  its  employment 
rolls  have  been  sharply  curtailed  cannot 
and  will  not  be  able  to  afford  the  capital 
outlays  for  research  and  development 
which  are  needed  so  urgently  to  restore 
the  coal  industry  to  Its  rightful  estate 
and  thereby  maintain  a  steady  flow  of 
production  so  essential  to  the  national 
well-being  in  many  aspects — economic, 
social,  and  healthwlse,  especially. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  the  middle  1940'8 
to  cosponsor,  as  a  House  Member,  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahonzy}.  the  sjmthetic 
liquid  fuels  bill  which  provided  for  a  pro- 
gram whereby  gasoline  and  other  prod- 
ucts could  be  made  from  coal  and  oil 
shale  by  S3mthesis  and  other  methods. 
This  research  and  pilot-plants  effort  has 
been  successful,  and  needs  to  be  carried 
forward  and  expanded,  too. 

S.  49  is,  indeed,  an  important  Item  of 
legislation — not  only  to  the  coal-produc- 
ing States  but  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  at  large. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Mansitku)  in  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. Does  the  Senator  desire  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  may  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  placed  the  ar- 
ticle, to  which  he  has  referred,  in  the 
RccoRO.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  call  it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. It  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
research.  We  are  only  beginning  In  the 
field  of  research.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  oo- 
sponsor  of  Senate  bill  49,  to  which  the 
Senator  has  made  reference.  I  hope  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  will 
take  speedy  action  in  the  consideration 
of  the  bilL 

ACTION    OF    THE    SENATE    ON 
CHANGES   IN   CLOTtJRE   RULE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
more  peculiar  arguments  advanced  dur- 
ing the  recent  debate  on  rule  x  jgii  was 
that  Senators  would  be  risking  their  po- 
litical necks  unless  they  voted  for 
majority  cloture. 

Personally,  I  have  more  faith  In  the 
American  people  and  in  thetr  judgment 
than  those  who  made  this  argument. 


Americans  want  Senators  who  vote  their 
intellectual  convictions,  not  their  fears. 

But  if  the  statement  of  political  risk 
is  an  accurate  one,  the  Senate  should  be 
complimented  upon  its  courage  in  voting 
its  convictions. 

The  Washington  Star  makes  this  ];>oint 
today  in  a  very  able  editorial.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
u  a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  14,  19591 

COQKACE    IN    THE    SENATX 

The  manner  in  which  the  Senate  has  dis- 
posed of  the  filibuster  Issue  Is  a  refresh- 
im{  testimonial  to  the  skill  of  Btojority  Lead- 
er Johnson,  and  to  the  courage  of  all  those 
Senators  who  refused  to  bow  to  political  ex- 
pediency. 

Under  the  Johnson  proposal,  adopted 
finally  by  a  vote  of  72  to  22,  it  will  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  Senators  present  and 
voting  to  limit  debate  by  invoking  cloture. 
The  old  rule  required  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  entire  Senate  membership. 

One  virtue  of  the  change  is  that  Senators 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  vote  against  clo- 
ture, in  effect,  by  absenting  themselves  when 
the  vote  U  Uken.  If  a  Senator  Is  against 
UmltlnR  debate  of  a  given  issue  he  will  have 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted — and  this  Is  as  It 
should  be.  Another  virtue  Is  that  the  John- 
son plan  does  away  with  the  absolute  bar  on 
debate  limitation  on  a  proposal  to  change 
the  rules.  Henceforth,  the  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  rule  will  apply. 
The  plan  also  dlscournRes  fights  over  changes 
In  the  Senate  rules  by  specifying  that  the 
rules  continue  from  one  Congress  to  an- 
other unless  changed  in  accordance  with  the 
new  system,  and  we  believe  there  Is  some 
merit  to  this. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Johnson  plan 
does  not  make  it  easy  to  break  a  filibuster. 
And  It  should  not  be  easy  to  do  this. 

There  never  will  be  a  filibuster  which  can 
hope  to  succeed,  except  In  the  closing  hours 
of  a  session,  unless  Senators,  representing 
approximately  one-third  of  the  country  are 
united  in  determined  opposition  to  a  given 
mea.sure.  Where  such  opposition  exists  It 
should  not  be  made  easy  for  the  majority  to 
Impose  Its  will.  Under  the  new  rule,  how- 
ever, the  significant  fact  to  be  kept  In  mind 
is  that  any  bill  can  be  passed  if  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  voting  are  persuaded  that  it 
Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  adopt  the  meas- 
ure. This  being  so.  we  do  not  think  that  leg- 
islation of  really  great  Importance  will  be 
defeated  by  a  filibuster.  Should  experience 
demonstrate  to  the  contrary,  the  rule  under 
the  Johnson  plan,  can  always  be  changed. 

One  of  the  best  reasons  for  applauding  the 
Senate's  action  may  be  found  in  some  of  the 
arguments  raised  against  the  Johnson  pro- 
posal. For  example,  let's  take  the  case  ot 
Senator  jAvrrs.  Republican,  of  New  York. 

We  assume  that  Senator  Javttb  has  a  lively 
awareness  of  the  direction  In  which  the  po- 
litical winds  blow  in  bis  home  State.  At  any 
rate,  he  keyed  his  argument  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  people  in  November  had  voted 
for  liberalism  and  that  the  Senators,  and 
especially  the  new  Senators,  were  risking 
their  political  necks  by  supporting  Senator 
Johnson. 

It  is  dilBcult  to  tmderstand  how  Senator 
JAvrrs  knows  what  the  people  outside  of  New 
York  voted  for  in  November.  Assuming  that 
he  Is  right  In  his  Interpretation  of  the  elec- 
tion, however,  he  has  not  risked  his  own 
neck,  and  that  Is  his  prlvUege.  If  other 
Senators  have  risked  their  necks  by  voting 
for  the  Johnson  plan,  we  are  glad  that  they 
had  the  political  courage  to  do  ao.    For  w» 


need  Senators  In  this  country  who  when 
faced  with  an  Important  national  issue,  are 
willing  to  vote  their  convictions,  even  If, 
by  doing  so,  they  may  risk  their  necks  when 
they  come  up  for  reelection. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee],  I  should  like  to  say  I 
share  my  colleague's  views. 

It  was  reported  in  a  newspaper  column 
this  morning  that  I  had  promised  a  re- 
sponsible official  of  a  prominent  labor 
organization  in  my  State  that  I  would 
vote  for  the  Anderson  motion.  The 
statement,  as  rer>orted  in  the  press,  is 
untrue,  and  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
it.  I  have  never  promised  anyone  how 
I  would  vote  on  any  measure  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  All  I  have  said  to  anyone  is 
I  would  give  due  consideration  to  his 
views. 

Some  of  us  who  wanted  to  hear  the 
debate  and  the  discussion  on  this  im- 
portant matter  voted  as  we  thought  we 
should.  I  was  one  of  them.  I  again  say 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  voted 
to  table  the  Anderson  motion  because, 
in  my  judgment,  after  reflection  and 
consideration.  I  thought  it  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  my  constituents  and  the 
people  of  the  country  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  WILEY  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  desire  recog- 
nition during  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  do.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


DECISION   OF   FEDERAL   COURT    IN 
BETHLEHEM  STEEL  AND  YOUNGS- 
TOWN  STEEL  ANTITRUST  CASE 
Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  there  was 
decided  recently  a  highly  important  anti- 
trust case  in  the  Federal  district  court 
in  New  York  City. 

The  district  judge  enjoined  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp.  and  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  b  Tube  Corp.  from  merging. 
The  opinion  was  issued  on  November  20, 
1958,  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  New  York,  civil  case  No. 
1 15328.  However,  the  paper-backed  Fed- 
eral reports  of  the  case  have  not  yet  been 
issued. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  deci- 
sion. I  mention  that  the  opinion  has  al- 
ready been  printed  by  a  publishing  com- 
pany for  sale. 

The  great  importance  of  this  decision 
to  me  is  its  showing  that  judgemade  law 
can  handle  most  of  the  problems  imder 
our  antitrust  statutes.  The  courts  apply 
the  existing  law  to  the  facts  in  each  case 
smd  progress  with  the  times. 

This  decision  makes  it  more  difBcult 
for  companies  to  merge.  This  is  wel- 
come news  to  many  who  have  feared  the 
increasing  size  of  corporate  units. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  all  who 
are  Interested,  in  and  out  of  the  Senate, 
may  have  an  opporttmlty  to  read  a  busi- 
nesslike analysis  of  this  decision,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 


an  article  in  the  January  3. 1959,  Issue  of 
Business  Week  entitled  "Antitrusters 
Heft  a  New  Weapon  Against  Mergers." 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  benefit  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  read  the  down- 
to-earth  analysis  contained  in  this  arti- 
cle published  by  the  economic  publishing 
company,  of  McGraw-Hill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ANTrrausTEES  Hrrr  a  New  Weapon  Against 
Mergers 

Now  that  t^y've  toad  a  chance  to  study 
the  Bethlehem  decision,  lawyers  view  it  as 
a  landmark  in  antitrust  law.  The  steel  case 
gives  the  antitrusters  a  set  of  answers  for 
arguments  raised  in  many  pending  cases.  As 
a  result,  merger  of  competing  companies  Is 
expected  to  be  almost  Impossible,  unless  both 
are  smaU. 

The  Government's  authority  to  stop  busi- 
ness mergers  got  a  huge  boost  several  weeks 
ago  when  a  judge  In  New  York  City  flatly 
turned  down  the  proposed  merger  of  two 
steel  companies,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

Lawyers  who  have  been  studying  the  deci- 
sion since  are  convinced  that  it  was  a  land- 
mark in  antitrust  law.  For  one  thing,  both 
industry  and  Government  lawyers  agreed  be- 
fore the  case  was  decided  that  it  was  a  defi- 
nite test  of  the  1950  law  that  was  Intended 
to  bolste!-  the  Government's  authority  to 
stop  a  merger  before  it  happens.  Until  the 
1950  law  was  passed,  the  Government 
couldn't  prevent  a  merger  from  taking  place 
and  had  been  spectacularly  unsuccessful  In 
unscrambling  mergers  years  after  they  had 
gone    through. 

SIGNinCANCB 

The  verdict  against  the  merger  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  (No.  2  In  the  Industry)  and 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  (No.  6  In  the  In- 
dustry)  did  two  things: 

It  gave  the  antitrust  lawyers  the  biggest 
new  weapon  they'd  found  In  years — and  It 
gave  businessmen  with  merger  on  their 
minds  a  very  severe  blow. 

It's  now  becoming  clear  that  the  Youngs- 
town-Bethlehem  decision  raised — and  an- 
swered— many  of  the  major  arguments  and 
legal  theories  involved  In  dozens  of  other 
merger  cases. 

Particularly,  the  experts  are  taking  a  look 
at  mergers  already  in  court — but  not  de- 
cided— Involving  such  companies  as  Conti- 
nental Can  Co.,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Brown  Shoe 
Co.,  American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary 
Corp.,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  Owens-Illl- 
nols  Glass  Co.,  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  and 
Reynolds  Metals  Co. 

Looking  at  these  mergers  and  merger  pro- 
posals, here's  what  th^ Bethlehem  decision 
means : 

It  sets  up  a  tough  line  against  any  merger 
between  companies  that  significantly  com- 
pete with  each  other. 

It  puts  Just  as  strict  a  ban  on  mergers  that 
eliminate — or  threaten  to  eliminate — an  Im- 
portant source  of  supply  or  a  significant  sales 
market  for  other  companies. 

It  makes  clear  that  a  single  product  of  a 
company — as  well  as  the  whole  Industry 
line — can  be  used  to  test  a  merger's  legality. 

It  demonstrates  that  a  market  area  as 
small  as  a  single  State — or  as  big  as  several 
States,  a  whole  region,  or  the  whole  Nation — 
can  be  used  to  measure  a  merger's  effect  on 
competition. 

It  underlines  the  Importance  of  market 
share  figures — both  to  define  markets  and  to 
show  a  merger's  impact. 

X.    BCADT    TAJUSXT 

As  a  result  of  the  Bethlehem  ruling,  ac- 
quiring a  competitor  vlrtuaUy  invites  a  law- 
suit with  the  antitrusters.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  In  Industries  that,  like  steel,  are 
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marked  by  relatively  few  competitors  shar- 
ing the  bulk  of  production  or  sales. 

In  such  an  Industry,  It  seems  clear  now, 
any  merger  between  one  big  company  and 
another  would  be  declared  Illegal.  And  even 
a  merger  between  a  big  and  a  small  com- 
pany In  such  a  concentrated  Industry  would 
probably  hit  the  sfune  snag.  Reason:  If 
allowed,  It  could  well  set  off  a  trend,  by  en- 
couraging the  other  big  companies  to  buy  up 
the  remaining  small  companies. 

The  antltruBters  effectively  used  this  argu- 
ment against  touching  off  a  trend  In  the 
Bethlehem  case — and  got  specific  court  rec- 
ognition of  this  factor.  The  same  argum-nt 
will  be  used  In  virtually  any  merger  case 
you  can  name. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  two 
•mall  companies  In  an  industry  like  steel 
could  not  merge.  The  Bethlehem  case  dealt 
with  giants.  There's  nothing  there  to  sug- 
gest that,  even  in  the  steel  Industry,  the 
Clayton  Act  necessarily  bars  any  and  every 
steel  merger.  And  the  ant.trusters  have  al- 
ready lanctloned  •mall  company  mergers  In 
the  autonwblle  Industry. 

Base  of  entry:  Another  factor  Is  ease  of 
entry  Into  an  Industry.  Steel  Is  a  big  In- 
dustry— even  the  •mall  companies  are,  by 
comparison  with  small  companies  in  other 
Industries,  really  •ubatnntlal  in  terma  of  In- 
vestment and  sales.  It's  an  Indiutry  that 
requires  heavy  outlays  of  capital  In  the  first 
place,  and  similar  financial  resources  to  stay 
even.  And  according  to  the  Bethlehem  de- 
cision, the  merger  law  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  elimination  of  even  one  competitor 
In  such  an  Indiutry. 

This  factor  varies  with  each  case  and  each 
Industry.  But  ease  of  entry  could  change  the 
complexion  of  a  merger  seemingly  similar  to 
Bethlehem. 

For  example,  there  has  been  at  least  a  pre- 
liminary ruling  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission that  Brlllo  Manufacturing  Co.  did 
not  violate  the  merger  law,  even  though  It  ac- 
quired a  major  competitor  with  a  substantial 
share  of  the  same  steel  wool  market.  Rea- 
son: New  companies  can  easily  enter  this 
fUld;  several  have  done  so  recently,  and  there 
are  still  as  many  companies  in  the  field  as 
there  have  been  historically. 

n.  WHAT  FxODircTa  coKPcrxf 

Of  special  Importance — so  far  as  other 
eases  are  concerned — la  the  guidance  the 
Bethlehem  case  lays  down  for  appraising  the 
market  facts  In  a  merger.  Often,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  product  mar/et  or  a  geogtephlc 
market  used  by  a  court  In  a  particular  case 
win  make  or  break  the  merger. 

In  the  Bethlehem  cse.  Juc'ge  Welnfeld 
said  any  products  with  peculiar  characteris- 
tics and  uses  make  up  a  line  of  commerce  or 
product  market  under  t:;c  Clayton  Act.  This 
Is  the  same  test  used  b.  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  I>u  Pont-Generaf  Motors  case  to  hold 
that  automobile  finishes  and  fabrics  are  a 
product  market  by  then^  selves,  separate  from 
aU  other  finishes  and  fabrics. 

Emphasis  on  customer:  The  use  of  such  a 
narrow  test  In  both  the  Bethlehem  and  Du 
Pont  cases  pretty  much  wrapped  up  the  final 
result — illegality.  And  this  would  be  true 
In  many  of  the  pending  cases,  as  well.  It 
puts  the  emphasis  on  what  customers  buy 
from  a  seller  and  how  they  use  what  they 
buy  rather  than  on  how  the  seller  thinks  of 
the  product. 

The  Bethlehem  decision  does  not  rule  out, 
however,  an  opposite  approach  xislng  a 
broader  test.  In  fact,  acquisition  of  a  beet 
sugar  refining  company  by  a  cane  sugar  re- 
fining company  has  been  blocked  by  a 
court — on  grounds  beet  and  cane  sugar  are 
reasonably  Interchangeable,  and  so  compete 
«:th  each  other. 

This  broad  teat,  however,  is  more  often 
identified  by  th«  antitnisters  with  another 
recent  Supreme  Ootirt  decision  on  cello* 
phane.    It  came  in  a  monopoly  case,  not  a 


merger  case,  and  the  antitnisters  hope  to 
avoid  having  it  grafted  permanently  into  th« 
law  on  mergers.    It's  easy  to  see  why. 

Du  Pont  case:  The  Supreme  Court  said 
Du  Pont  did  not  have  an  illegal  monopoly  of 
cellophane,  because  there  is  no  narrow,  sepa- 
rate market  for  cellophane.  It  must  compete 
with  a  host  of  other  flexible  wrapping  mate- 
rials. Thus,  Du  Pont  with  a  76-percent  share 
of  cellophane  escaped  antitrust  conviction 
because  cellophane  accounts  for  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  broader  flexible  wrapping 
materials  market. 

Many  of  the  pending  cases  pose  this  crucial 
Issue  on  competltloo  between  products.  The 
antltrusters  realize  that  in  some  cases,  a 
narrow  deflnltlon  of  production  market  will 
help  them,  while  In  others  It  will  hurt  them. 
If  cans,  for  example,  are  a  separate  product 
line  from  glass  bottles,  then  a  merger  of  the 
No.  a  canmaker  (Continental  Can  Co.)  and 
the  No.  3  glass  bottle  maker  (Hazel-Atlas 
Olase)  probably  is  not  Illegal. 

The  same  Issue  arises,  but  looks  different. 
In  the  esse  of  the  Brown  Shos  Co.'i  acquisi- 
tion of  O  R.  Kinney  Ccrp.  The  case  may  be 
the  next  Important  court  decUlon  under  the 
merRer  law. 

Brown  Shoe  argues  that  the  line  of  shoes  it 
produces  is  not  competitive  with  the  line  of 
shoes  produced  and  sold  by  Kinney  because 
the  two  lines  sell  In  a  different  price  ranje. 

The  Oovernmtnt,  on  the  other  hand,  ar- 
gues that  despite  any  differences  in  prices, 
both  lines  of  shoe*  compote  with  each  other 
for  the  cuttomcr's  dollar  and  must  »>e  con- 
sidered a  single  line  of  commerce  or  msrlcet. 

In  the  case  of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.'s 
acquisition  of  8t,  Helens  Pulp  It  Poper  Co  — 
now  headed  for  court  review— FTC  said  the 
market  was  coarse  papers — including  wrap- 
ping, bag.  and  sack  papers,  and  converting 
papers.  The  company  argued  that  other 
coarse  paper  or  papers  in  other  flclds  that 
it  said  could  be  Interchanged  with  the  coarse 
papers  should  be  Included,  but  FTC  rejected 
these  arguments.  The  Commission  looked 
at  the  buyers.  It  concluded  the  narrow  field 
was  a  proper  market  because  the  papers  In 
it  were  sold  to  particular  customers  for  par- 
ticular uses.  As  for  substitutes.  FTC  said 
that  while  some  products — such  as  contaln- 
erboard — might  theoretically  replace  each 
other,  there  is  little  such  substitution  by 
users  In  actual  practice. 

in.  DETINIIfa  THE  MARKET  AXZA 

Selection  of  the  market  area  Involved  In 
a  merger  can  go  a  long  way  in  deciding  Its 
legality,  too.  And  the  Bethlehem  case  makes 
it  plain  that  In  any  area  where  two  com- 
panies each  make  sales — even  if  only  a 
small  percentage  of  total  Industry  sales — 
they  compete  with  each  other.  Thus,  a 
merger  can  be  judged  on  its  Impact  In  a 
small  geographic  area — and  not^ecessarlly 
In  the  areas  where  the  bulk  of  a  company's 
sales  are. 

In  the  Crown  Zellerbach  case.  PTC  turned 
down  the  company's  argument  for  a  broad 
niarket  area.  Instead,  the  Conunlsslon  said 
an  ll-Westem-3tate  area  was  the  natural 
market  for  western  producers  and  that  pur- 
chaser preferences  and  shipping  costs  have 
effectively  separated  the  West  as  a  competi- 
tive area  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  the  Brown  Shoe  case,  both  the  com- 
panies and  the  Oovernment  recognize  that 
the  msirket  area  consists  of  a  series  of  local 
markets.  In  fact,  the  Government  in  this 
ease  has  undertaken  a  complete  census  and 
lists  all  the  cities  where  Brown  and  Kinney 
sell  a  significant  amount  of  shoes. 

To  show  how  the  antimerger  law  can  b« 
pinpointed  to  a  really  small  market,  an  PTC 
hearing  examiner  recently  ruled  against  a 
merger  of  sand  suppliers  In  Ohio  on  a  find- 
ing that  the  geographic  market  Involved  la 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erto  from  Buf- 
falo to  Banduaky  and  extending  Inland  la 
miles. 


XT.    nCTACT     ON     COMPXTITIOM 


The  Bethlehem  case  also  sets  out  spedfio 
standards  to  judge  a  merger's  effect  on  com- 
petition. According  to  Judge  Welnfeld,  If 
a  merger  does  any  one  of  these  things,  Con- 
greee  meant  the  law  to  block  it: 

Does  It  substantially  Increase  coocentra- 
tion? 

Does  it  eliminate  a  substantial  factor  In 
competition? 

Does  it  eliminate  a  substantial  aource  of 
supply? 

Dues  it  create  relationships  between  buy- 
ers and  sellers  that  deprive  rivals  of  either 
of  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete? 

According  to  Welnfeld,  any  one  of  them 
would  have  been  enough  to  bar  the  merger. 
And  the  antltrusters  point  out  this  Is  one 
reason  why  the  Bethlehem  ruling — even 
though  it  came  in  a  merger  of  real  industrial 
giants — also  applies  to  mergers  involvinf 
much  sntaller  companies. 

Welnfeld  put  special  emphasis  on  the  com* 
petltlve  Impact  of  the  steel  merger  on  buy- 
ers He  says  the  antlmerg'^r  law  not  only 
relates  to  competitive  elTrcts  between  the 
mer[;lng  companies  and  their  direct  competi- 
tors, but  to  effects  on  buyers  as  well. 

Often,  he  says,  the  real  competition  that 
counts  Is  rivalry  among  buyers  for  sources 
o<  supply.  And  the  law  was  particularly  de- 
signed to  assure  buyers  of  the  widest  possible 
freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  suppliers. 
Hence,  sny  merger  that  remove*  one  major 
source— thus  reducing  the  alternatet  aTall- 
able  to  buyers — can  violate  the  law. 

The  FTC  says  much  the  same  thing  about 
Crown  Zellcrbach's  acquisition  of  Bt.  Helens. 
Tlie  acquisition,  Jnc  says,  removes  one  of 
the  few  Integrated  paper  companies  In  the 
market. 

V.    WHAT  LAW   ALLOWS 

Does  the  Bethlehem  ruling  make  aU 
mergers  illegal?  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
no.  After  all.  the  FTC  has  counted  over  900 
Industrial  mergers  or  acquisitions  of  all  typee 
this  past  year — and  there  have  only  been 
about  40  antimerger  cases  filed  by  the  Oov- 
ernment since  the  law  was  made  atrlcter  In 
1950.  Not  only  are  many  mergers  legal,  but 
the  antltrusters  Just  cannot  tackle  even  all 
of  the  questionable  ones. 

Because  of  the  broad  sweep  of  the  Bethle« 
hem  case,  it's  also  important  to  emphaslae 
some  of  the  specific  tilings  It  does  not  do. 

The  Bethlehem  ruling  does  nothing  to  bar 
any  acquisition  of  a  falling  corporation — a 
company  that  would  have  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence anyway,  because  of  a  hopeless  financial 
situation. 

The  ruling  says  nothing  about  conglom- 
erate mergers — in  which  companies  in  un- 
related fields  join  enterprises. 

Undefined  Issue:  Actually,  a  conglomerate 
merf^er  has  not  been  defined  as  yet  by  the 
courts.  And  the  Government  antltrusten 
have  not  yet  specifically  attacked  one  tuder 
the  merger  law,  though  several  pending  cases 
may  raise  conglomerate  aspects. 

The  law  is  not  clear  on  whether  a  chain 
grocery  store,  for  example,  would  violate  the 
merger  law  through  a  conglomerate  type  of 
acquisition  in  which  it  buys  into  a  new  mar- 
ket by  taking  over  a  local  chain  of  stores. 

Nor  Is  the  law  clear  on  a  more  remote  type 
of  conglomerate,  where  one  company  moves 
into  one  line  or  Industry  after  another 
through  the  merger  route.  The  antitnisters/ 
suspect  they  could  attack  such  a  string  otr 
mergers,  since  competition  could  t>e  affected 
in  any  one  or  all  of  the  industries  involved. 
Antltrusters  suggest  such  a  move  by  a  big 
company  into  an  unrelated  field  could  trans- 
form an  industry  previously  made  up  of  small 
companies  Into  one  dominated  by  giants. 

But,  so  far  there  has  l>een  no  indication 
the  Government  will  go  to  this  point  to  fll* 
a  case.  And  nothing  in  the  Bethlehem  caae 
raises  this  Issue. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  AID  TO 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rccoko  a  newspaper 
article  which  appeared  in  the  January 
1 1  edition  of  the  Washington  Star.  "Fed- 
eral cash  Denied  South 's  Closed  Schools.'* 
and  a  statement  which  I  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  August  22,  1958.  con- 
cerning the  conference  report  on  HH. 
13247.  an  education  bill.  The  article 
and  my  statement,  when  read  together, 
are  self-explanatory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  11.  1969] 

FcDcaAL  Cash  Denied  South's  Cix>sd 

Schools 

Federal  grants  under  the  1968  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  will  not  go  to  public 
schools  closed  down  or  changed  over  to  pri- 
vate schools,  Welfare  Secretary  Flemmlng 
assured  Senator  jAvrrs.  Republican,  of  New 
York,  yesterday. 

Senator  JAvrrs  said  this  policy  would  ap- 
ply Immediately  to  schools  already  closed  In 
Virginia  and  Arkansas. 

"From  the  language  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  It  Is  evident  thnt  no 
Federal  payments  could  be  made  with  respect 
to  schools  which  are  net  In  operation."  Mr. 
Flemmlng  wrote  In  a  letter  made  public  by 
the  New  YorJc  Senator. 

woi;ldn't  err  u.s.  ruMos 

"In  the  case  of  schools  which  have  been 
converted  to  private  Inititutlons,  their  very 
denial  that  thry  are  any  longer  public  would 
render  them  Incllf-lble  fir  Federal  grants  al- 
lotted under  the  act  to  secondary  schools. 

"On  the  same  basis  such  schools  could  not 
receive  indirect  aid  f ro  n  Federal  granU  to 
the  State  educational  agency  or  the  local 
school  district,  since  all  cuch  grants  must  be 
distributed  in  accordarxe  with  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  Slates  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education." 

Senator  J.utts  said  that  this  ruling  cur- 
rently affects  13  VIrfrlnIa  and  Arkansas 
schools.  He  noted  that  eight  Southern 
States  have  various  Iswf.  which  could  be  used 
to  close  public  schools  ordered  to  integrate. 

OTHERS    ON    OWN    ALSO 

If  additional  cchools  fire  shut,  he  said,  they 
also  would  be  automatically  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive any  of  the  apprc  xlmately  $93  mlUlon 
authorised  by  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

That  1958  law  established  a  7-year  pro- 
gram of  aid  primarily  for  public  school  in- 
structional facilities  m  science,  mathematics, 
and  foreign  languages  .ind  for  student  test- 
ing and  guidance  progre  ms. 

•Clearly,  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  has  <lecided  that  the  law 
requires  its  adminlstrntor  to  consider  the 
Supreme  Court's  Little  Rock  opinion  of  last 
September  that  nelth«T  ingenious  nor  In- 
genuous schemes  to  evade  Federal  court 
orders  should  work."  Senator  jAvrrs  said. 

Statkmknt  bt  Sknatok  SraoM  TBrraitoND, 
DcMocaAT  OF  South  CAaoi-iNA,  CoNccawiNO 
CoNmENCZ  Rkpost  on  HJl.  13247,  Bdu- 
CATioH  Bnx,  on  Sof  atb  Floor,  Atjoust  22, 

1958 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak  In  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  13347.  a  bUl  to  provide  Federal  financial 
aid  to  education.  Though  X  was  and  am 
opposed  to  Federal  aia  to  education,  since 
the  States  have  never  delegated  the  field  of 
education  to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  I  find 
an  additional  serious  objection  to  the  edu- 
cation bill  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  conferees. 


The  Senate  conferees  have  agreed  to  accept 
certain  provisions  of  the  House  bill  which 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  race  relations,  which 
have  already  been  severely  damaged.  Mr. 
President,  I  refer  to  the  provision  in  the 
House  blU  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  conferees  and  which  provides  that 
student  loan  funds  shall  be  administered  by 
institutions  of  higher  education,  Instead  of 
by  State  commissions  as  was  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill.  Under  the  House  provision 
Federal  moneys  would  be  allocated  to  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  making  educational 
loans  to  students  In  attendance  at  the 
institutions. 

The  House  method  of  administration 
causes  me  grave  concern.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  administration  now  In  power — or 
any  future  administration — could  deny  loan 
funds  to  any  educational  Institution  which 
follows  a  policy  of  segregation.  The  denial 
could  be  very  simply  accomplished  by  an 
Executive  order  requiring  the  U.8.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  withhold  loan  funds 
from  any  segregated  Institution.  The  same 
objective  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
Cummlesloner  of  Education,  himself,  by 
mfsns  of  an  administrative  regulation  Issued 
by  him. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  order,  or  administra- 
tive regulation,  southern  colleges  would  have 
to  forgo  the  benefits  of  the  loan  funds  and 
likewise  students  In  attendance  at  such  col- 
leges would  have  to  forgo  the  beneflU  of 
educatlon.il  assistance  loans.  As  a  conse- 
quence, southern  citizens  would  be  t.ixed  to 
establish  loan  funds  which  their  children 
could  not  even  use. 

To  say  that  such  an  Executive  order  or 
administrative  regulation  would  never  be 
Issued  does  not  allay  my  fears  concerning 
this  matter.  I  recall  that  statements  of 
similar  purport  were  made  shortly  prior  to 
the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Little  Rock. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
conference  version  of  the  bill,  or  In  any 
Federal  law,  to  prevent  this  administration, 
or  any  future  administration,  from  denying 
loan  funds  to  institutions  which  practice 
segregation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  political 
considerations  outweigh  good  Judgment  in 
the  councils  of  national  administrations,  It 
would  be  most  unwise  to  adopt  the  proposed 
procedure  regarding  loan  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  charge  that  the 
loan  fund  administrative  procedure  has  been 
purposely  selected  to  bring  about  the  conse- 
quences which  I  have  described.  Nonethe- 
less, I  would  consider  It  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  people  whom  I  represent,  as  well  as  a 
failure  to  meet  my  obligations  to  my  Senate 
colleagues,  If  I  did  not  point  out  the  dangers 
which  lie  ahead  If  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  is  permitted  to  become  law. 

For  these  reasons.  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
conferees  should  make  a  further  effort  to 
have  the  loan  funds  administered  by  State 
commissions,  and,  falling  In  that,  should 
endeavor  to  have  the  loan  fund  title  stricken 
from  the  bill  altogether.  Finally,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  express  my  strongest  and 
most  sincere  hope  that  the  conference  re- 
port will  not  be  adopted. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  DAVIS 
ELKINS.  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rscord  a  short  eulogy 
about  a  most  illustrious  former  colleague 
■who  served  his  conmiunlty.  State,  and 
Nation  to  an  extent  seldom  matched.  I 
refer  to  former  United  States  Senator 
Davis  Elkins.  of  Elkins.  W.  Va. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington,  D.C,  Jantiary  6,  1959.^ 
Former  United  States  Senator  Davis  Elkins. 
of  West  Virginia,  died  today  from  an  extend- 
ed Illness.  Death  came  in  his  sleep  at  a 
hospital  In  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  had 
been  a  patient. 

With  the  death  of  Senator  Elkins  there 
passed  from  the  Industrial  scene  of  West 
Virginia  one  of  the  last  of  a  long  list  of  pio- 
neers In  the  development  of  much  oi  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  State.  The  former 
United  States  Senator  Stephen  B.  E:klns. 
father  of  Davis  Elkins.  had  collaborated  with 
former  United  States  Senator  Henry  Oassa- 
wny  Davis,  his  father-in-law,  in  processing 
and  marketing  timber  and  coal  and  in  build- 
ing many  of  the  original  railroads  ol  the 
State. 

It  was  from  the  late  Stephen  B.  EllUns 
that  the  city  of  Elkins  received  its  name. 

Senator  Elkins  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
three  children,  and  six  grandchildren.  His 
children  are  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Kelly  (Katherine) 
of  New  York  City:  DavU  Elkins,  Jr ,  of 
E'.klns,  W.  Va.;  and  Mrs.  A.  Thomas  Zlipolo 
(Maureen) ,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  family  has  been  active  in  Republican 
politics  In  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Davis  Elkins  was  born  In  Washington.  DC, 
In  1876  while  his  father  was  serving  as  a  Dele- 
gate in  the  UB.  Congress  representing  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  His  mother,  the 
former  Hallle  Davis,  daughter  of  the  then 
U.8.  Senator  Henry  Oaasaway  Davis,  met  and 
married  his  father  when  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  congressional  delegate. 

He  attended  LawrencevlUe,  N.J.,  prepara- 
tory school;  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  Harvard  University. 

He  was  a  veteran  oC  the  Spanish-American 
War,  having  served  as  a  first  lieutenant  with 
Company  E  of  the  First  West  Virginia  Vol- 
unteer Infantry.  He  reentered  the  active 
service  of  his  country  during  World  War  I 
and  served  as  a  major  In  Europe.  It  was 
during  his  service  in  the  Army  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
West  Virginia  In  November  of  1918.  He  did 
not  seek  reelection  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
term  In  1925. 

Upon  leaving  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator 
Elkins  tuidertook  the  active  management  of 
his  coal  and  timber  holdings,  principally  in 
northern  West  Virginia.  He  actively  pur- 
sured  this  Interest  until  his  retirement  due 
to  111  health  several  years  ago. 

He  had  helped  shape  the  Republican  Party 
activities  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  had 
played  an  Important  role  In  the  party's 
financing  during  the  period  from  1920  until 
his  health  no  longer  permitted  his  active 
participation. 

It  was  upon  this  withdrawal  from  a  leading 
role  that  his  wife,  Mary  R.  Elkins,  began  to 
represent  him  In  active  participation  on  the 
political  stage  and  was  sent  from  their  home 
congressional  district  in  West  Virginia  as  a 
delegate  to  the  1952  Republican  National 
Convention.  Following  that  Mrs.  Elkins  was 
twice  a  candidate  for  Congress  In  the  Second 
District. 

The  Elkins  family  has  been  one  of  the  po- 
litical and  social  leaders  In  the  Nation  since 
Stephen  B.  Elkins  came  to  Washington  In  the 
1870's.  During  the  period  of  Davis  Elkins' 
business  career  In  West  Virginia,  he  also 
maintained  a  home  In  Washington,  and  most 
of  the  Nation's  political  leaders  were  frequent 
guests  with  him  and  his  family. 

The  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  in  Klklns, 
W.  Va.,  was  an  original  Joint  gift  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Chtirch  by  the  two  f anUlles  who  had 
lived  in  and  developed  that  part  of  the  State. 
TTielr  original  homes  still  serve  as  dormi> 
tories  on  the  campus  on  the  schooL 
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Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete,  but 
the  body  will  be  Interred  In  the  family  plot 
at  Elklns. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  morning  business  concluded? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


SIZE  OP  SENATE  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
tlie  resolution  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  24),  as  follows: 

That  paragraph  (1)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
standing  committees)    la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fifteen"  In  subpara- 
graph (a)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "seventeen"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "twenty-three"  In  sub- 
paragraph (b)  (relating  to  the  Ckjmmlttee 
on  Api»-oprlatlons )  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "twenty-seven"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "fifteen"  In  subpara- 
graph (c)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"seventeen"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "eleven"  in  subpara- 
graph (e)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "nine"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "nine"  in  subparagraph 
(f)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "five"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "thirteen"  In  subpara- 
graph (g)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "nine"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "fifteen"  in  subpara- 
graph (h)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seventeen"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "fifteen"  in  subpara- 
graph (1)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "seventeen"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "fifteen"  In  subpara- 
graph (J)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce)  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "seventeen"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "thirteen"  In  subpara- 
graph (1)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "fifteen";  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "eleven"  in  subpara- 
graph (n)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"fifteen". 

Sbc.  2.  Paragraph  (4)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4).  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two 
and  no  more  of  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees: Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  Committee  on  Appropriations; 
Committee  on  Armed  Services;  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency;  Committee  on 
Finance;  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce; Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary;  Conunit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Committee 
on  Public  Works;  and  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  No  Senator  shall  serve 
on  more  than  one  of  the  following  standing 
committees:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations; Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Service;    and    Committee    on    Aero- 


nautical and  Space  Sciences.  The  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  effective  during  any  period  when  there 
are  more  tsian  forty-six  Senators  of  the 
minority  paity." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
ifAOGE  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  presimt  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aslc  that  in  paragraph  5  the 
word  "five"  be  changed  to  "seven." 
That  is  a  tj'pographical  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
resolution.  The  resolution  is  modified 
accordingly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRELUDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  rule,  which  is  sponsored  by 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leadership,  has  been  carefully  drafted. 

Through  this  rule,  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish certain  clear  objectives.  All  of 
them  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

We  hope  t<D  provide  each  Senator  with 
committee  posts  where  his  or  her  back- 
ground can  be  fully  used. 

We  hope  to  provide  each  Senator  with 
committee  posts  where  his  or  her  inter- 
ests will  be  I'ully  engaged. 

We  hope  to  distribute  the  workload — 
which  will  be  heavy — equitably  and 
fairly. 

We  hope  to  combine  youth  and  vigor 
with  the  experience  of  years  of  service. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  there 
Is  no  sensible  reason  to  have  young  Sen- 
ators sitting  in  the  anterooms  of  com- 
mittees 6  years  awaiting  an  assignment. 
A  Senator  should  have  as  full  a  right  to 
participate  in  committee  deliberations  as 
he  does  to  participate  in  floor  discus- 
sions. 

We  live  In  a  world  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2.700  million  people.  It  is  a  world 
of  problems  and  issues  all  of  which  touch 
directly  upon  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

We  have  only  98  Senators.  This 
means  that  if  we  are  to  discharge  our 
responsibilities,  we  must  make  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  talents  and  the  abilities 
we  have. 

Legislative  activities  will  start  early.  I 
am  hoping  that  the  committees  can  be 
organized  quickly  and  efficiently,  for 
there  are  some  issues  which  are  clamor- 
ing for  resolution. 

We  need  a  housing  bill  with  the  maxi- 
mum speed  that  is  consistent  with  pru- 
dence and  thoroughness. 

We  need  a  labor  bill  to  protect  honest, 
constructive  labor  from  the  handful  of 


racketeers  and  hoodlums  who  are  trying 
to  corrupt  honorable  organizations  and 
threaten  honorable  citizens. 

We  need  an  airport  bill  to  bring  our 
air  transportation  into  line  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  jet  age. 

We  need  a  depressed  areas  bill  to  help 
people  who  are  in  economic  trouble  to 
help  themselves. 

These  issues  do  not  permit  of  delay. 
There  is  no  time  to  waste.  And  right 
behind  them — crowding  into  line — are  a 
number  of  other  Issues  which  we  must 
face. 

The  Senate  is  not  comparable  to  a 
business  organization,  and  Senators  are 
not  comparable  to  private  enterprise 
officials.  But  there  are  certain  practices 
which  we  should  borrow  from  the  busi- 
ness world. 

In  recent  years,  the  business  world  has 
made  a  point  of  bringing  yoimger  men 
into  its  deliberations.  And  we  should  be 
at  least  as  effective. 

There  are  certain  fields  in  which  we 
anticipate  greater  activity.  Therefore 
we  have  proposed  to  enlarge  certain 
committees  that  have  jurisdiction.  They 
are: 

Agriculture  and  Forestry — from  15  to 
17. 

Appropriations — from  23  to  27.  It 
handles  an  $80  billion  budget. 

Armed  Services — from  15  to  17.  It 
conducts  hearings  concerning  national 
defense. 

Finance — from  15  to  17.  It  handles 
social  security,  veterans  affairs,  and  all 
our  tax  measures. 

Foreign  Relations — from  15  to  17.  It 
deals  with  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce — 
from  15  to  17.  It  has  jurisdiction  which 
covers  a  wide  scope. 

Labor — from  13  to  15. 

Public  works — from  13  to  15. 

In  order  to  work  out  the  mathematiei 
of  the  situation,  we  have  proposed  to  de- 
crease the  membership  of  three  commit- 
tees after  consultation  with  the  very 
brilliant  and  able  author  of  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  [Mr.  MoNRONET],  with  the 
legislative  counsel,  with  the  minority 
leaders,  and  with  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees,  and  the  proposed  reductions 
are  agreeable.  The  proposed  reductions 
are: 

Government  Operations — from  13  to  9. 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service — tutm  13 
to  9. 

District  of  Columbia — from  9  to  7. 

The  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Banking  and  Currency,  Interior  and  In- 
sular AITairs.  and  Judiciary  Committees 
would  remain  unchanged  at  15  members. 
The  Rules  Committee  would  remain  un- 
changed at  9  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  Is  a  rule 
which  would  provide  for  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  operation  of  the 
Senate.  It  would  also  afford  us  the  best 
opportunity  of  assuring  every  Member 
major  committee  assignments. 

We  cannot — under  any  set  of  circum- 
stances— assure  every  Senator  of  all  the 
assignments  he  desires.  But  we  can  as- 
sure him  that  this  rule  will  give  va  the 
opportunity  to  distribute  the  assigD- 
ments  fairly  and  equitably. 


I  consider  this  to  be  a  rule  for  a  work- 
ing Senate.    I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  either 
side  will  select  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees, because  I  have  talked  to  only 
two  or  three  Senators  in  the  past  2  days 
concerning  committee  assignments,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  when  the  ma- 
jority makes  its  recommendations  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  approve  them.  Like- 
wise, whatever  recommendations  the  mi- 
nority may  make,  I  shall  support  them 
and  I  shall  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port them,  just  as  I  did  when  Senator 
Taft  was  the  leader  and  we  had  differ- 
ences on  that  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  the  committee  structure  has 
always  been  a  rather  fluid  and  dynamic 
one.  I  am  advised  that  back  in  1884 
there  were  as  many  as  77  committees. 
I  have  not  examined  the  record,  and 
therefore  cannot  testify  authoritatively 
on  the  subject,  but  I  k»elieve  that  in  1921 
there  were  33  Senate  committees. 

In  1946  there  were  still  33  committees. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEYl  and  I.  among 
others,  served  on  a  joint  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  reorganize  the 
legislative  branch.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant items  which  was  before  us  was  the 
streamlining  of  the  committee  structiu^ 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  an  easy  task,  as  he  will 
certify.  For  2  years  we  labored  on  that 
job  in  the  hope  that  we  could  bring 
to  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  an 
acceptable  bill  dealing  not  only  with 
committees  but  also  with  rules  and  other 
matters. 

Following  that  labor  the  committee 
structure  was  reduced  finally  to  15  in 
the  Senate  and  to  19  in  the  House.  I 
see  on  the  fioor  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rtrs- 
SELL).  and  I  recall  his  interest  in  the 
subject  at  that  time. 

Therefore,  there  is  considerable  prece- 
dent for  a  modification  in  the  committee 
structure  from  time  to  time.  We  are 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  new  circum- 
stances bring  about  new  requirements 
and  new  responsibilities.  As  Lincoln 
said,  "When  the  occasion  is  new,  you 
have  to  think  anew  and  act  anew." 

I  am  aware  of  the  accretion  in  the 
number  of  Members  on  tlie  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  which  I  view  with  sincere  re- 
gret, but  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  circumstances  in  our  public  affairs, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  sovereign 
people  has  spoken,  and  we  must  take 
appropriate  account  of  it.  Besides,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  always  gone  on  the 
theory  that  when  we  cannot  get  a  whole 
loaf  we  must  take  what  bread  we  can. 

I  believe  I  can  say  for  the  majority 
leader  that  he  has  been  decently  gener- 
ous in  the  matter.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  discussions  of  the  subject 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  believe 
that  at  least  a  half  dozen  changes  were 
made  in  the  language  of  the  resolution 
in  the  submission  of  which  I  have  joined 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  am 
sure  that  some  Senators  will  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  res- 
olution.   Under  the  circumstances,  bow- 


ever,  aware  as  I  am  of  the  problem  which 
reposes  with  the  othm*  side  of  the  aisle, 
as  well  as  our  own.  I  believe  the  resolu- 
tion represents  a  fairly  good  undertak- 
ing, and  for  that  reason  I  concur  in  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  total  number  of  com- 
mittee seats  in  the  standing  committee 
structure  under  the  resolution  would  be 
increased  over  the  number  last  year  by 
only  eight  seats.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  now  have  two 
additional  Senators.  Therefore,  if  we 
increase  the  number  of  committee  as- 
signments we  now  have  two  Senators  to 
fill  them.  I  believe  we  are  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  before  the  end  of 
this  year  two  additional  Senators  may 
join  us.  That  will  give  us  four  new  Sen- 
ators. The]*efore,  on  the  basis  of  two 
seats  for  every  Senator,  we  would  be  out 
of  balance  in  terms  of  the  present  num- 
ber of  committee  seats. 

The  guiding  light  must  always  be,  not 
the  number  of  Senators  on  any  one  of 
the  standing  committees,  because  the 
numbers  will  vary,  but  the  total  number 
of  committee  seats.  As  times  change — 
for  example,  as  demands  on  the  budget 
grow  greater  and  greater  and  demands 
for  tax  legislation  and  a  revision  of  our 
Internal  Revenue  Code  become  greater 
and  greater — the  available  manpower 
must  be  shifted.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
to  think  that  anyone  years  ago  could 
tailor  our  committees  with  varying  juris- 
dictions to  meet  the  exacting  needs  of 
a  growing  country. 

I  compliment  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  for  shifting  man- 
power to  provide  for  the  changing  work- 
load, at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
manpower  on  committees  which  are  less 
comprehensive  in  jurisdiction  in  order 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  number 
of  committee  assigimients  which  a  Sen- 
ator can  ably  handle.  I  believe  that  is 
the  test.  Therefore,  I  congratulate  the 
majority  leader  on  the  care  with  which 
he  has  worked  out  this  new  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
Senator  from  CHdahoma  who  perhaps 
has  contributed  more  to  our  stable  com- 
mittee structure  than  any  other  Senator. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  go  along  with 
him  and  agree  that  it  is  an  assured  fact 
that  we  will  have  any  additional  Sen- 
ators this  year.  Time  will  have  to  teU 
about  that.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  say 
that  we  will  not  have  to  increase  the 
membership  of  committees  in  order  to 
take  care  of  any  additional  Senators 
who  may  come  to  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, I  am  prepared  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  an  attempt 
to  resolve  the  situation  which  may  con- 
front us  just  as  we  have  satisfactorily  re- 
solved this  matter.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  Senator's  earnest  and  generous  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  this  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  were  to  add  one 
additional  word,  and  if  I  were  to  fuss 
with  the  majority  leader  on  this  matter 


it  would  be  only  with  respect  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  the  budget  will  bulk  large 
in  our  discussions  during  this  session  of 
the  Senate.  At  the  present  time  the 
minority  have  a  little  more  power  with- 
in the  Appropriations  C(»nmlttee.  The 
proposed  increase,  percentagewise,  will 
diminish  our  effectiveness.  Therefore, 
we  will  have  to  make  up  that  diminu- 
tion of  power  with  greater  vigor  and 
greater  devotion  and  greater  zeal.  I 
hope  we  can  demonstrate  that  to  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  before  the 
session  is  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  IlUnois. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  wish  to  discuss 
that  same  point.  The  majority  leader 
proposes  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations be  increased  frcan  23  to  27 
members.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Texas.    That    Is 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  What  will  be  the 
ratio  then? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  18  to  9. 
That  is  66%  percent.  The  majority 
ratio  in  the  Senate  Is  65.3  percent. 
Since  we  do  not  have  66%  percent  of  the 
Senate  membership  some  committees 
wiU  be  divided  11  to  6.  which  will  be  less 
than  two  to  one.  I  have  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  we  should  try  to  maintain  the 
same  ratio  on  committees  as  we  have  in 
the  Senate  at  large,  because  that  is  fair 
to  the  minority.  There  was  an  occasion, 
when  I  was  in  the  minority,  when  it  was 
proposed  not  to  maintain  that  percent- 
age. It  took  us  several  weeks  to  resolve 
the  question.  The  minority  was  very 
reasonable,  I  thought,  and  we  finally  re- 
solved it  equitably.  I  want  to  do  unto 
others  as  I  would  have  them  do  vmto  me. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Of  course  if  the 
membership  were  held  at  23,  with  a  ratio 
of  12  to  11,  as  it  has  been  in  past  Con- 
gresses, the  ratio  would  be  15  to  8.  That 
would  be  a  loss  of  three  for  the  Repub- 
licans and  a  gain  of  three  for  the  ma- 
jority party.  Under  the  new  proposal 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  two  for  the  minor- 
ity and  a  gain  of  six  for  the  majority. 
Although  the  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out  that  this  ratio  would  accu- 
rately reflect  the  two-thirds  majority 
which  his  party  has,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  influx  at  this  time  of  six  would 
be  an  vmreasonably  large  number,  par- 
ticularly because  the  total  membership 
of  the  committees  is  being  increased  by 
four. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  have 
tried  to  reflect  the  intentions  of  the 
voters  in  the  last  election. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  -Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  commendation  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  but,  as  I  understand,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  majority  leader.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  referred  to  the 
development  in  the  size  of  committees 
in  the  Senate.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  saw  fit  to  do  so,  I  believe  the  record 
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should  show  that  In  1953.  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  late  Senator  Taf  t,  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  committee  structure  was 
made,  and  the  Reorganization  Act  was 
modified  to  provide  a  certain  number  of 
committees  with  13  members  assigned  to 
each  committee. 

That  had  been  worked  out.  as  I  recall, 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  there  would 
be  two  places  for  each  Senator;  and  on 
the  initial  assignment  it  was  possible  to 
say.  I  suppose,  that  each  Senator  had  a 
major  committee.  But  when  there  wag 
a  shift  in  the  control  of  the  Senate,  the 
tyranny  of  numbers  was  such  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Republicans 
in  the  83d  Congress,  in  1953,  to  respect 
that  end  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
a  majority  of  one  on  each  committee. 

As  a  result.  Senator  Taft  created  a 
special  committee  within  the  Senate  Re- 
publican conference  to  work  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  that 
committee,  and  I  presented  a  resolution 
which  proposed  at  that  time  that  we 
adopt  the  very  principle  which  is  now 
incorporated,  namely,  to  change  the  size 
of  the  committees  to  reflect  the  differ- 
ence in  the  workload. 

The  membership  of  each  committee 
at  that  time  was  13,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Tliere  were  13  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  13  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  13  on 
the  Commitee  on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil 
Service,  13  on  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
It  seemed  to  us  at  that  time  that  the 
size  of  the  committees  should  reflect 
the  workload  of  the  committees  in  the 
modern  age.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  stressed  that 
point  in  his  remarks  today.  The  ad- 
justment suggested  reflects  the  chang- 
ing workload  of  Khe  Senate.  I  think  It  is 
an  excellent  solution.  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, so  that  he  may  ask  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  stated  the  situation 
extremely  well  and  ably.  I  think  the  way 
In  which  he  has  stated  the  matter  indi- 
cates that  within  the  framework  sug- 
gested the  membership  of  the  committees 
and  the  size  of  the  committees  shall  bear 
a  ratio  relative  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  they  do.  That  is  the  objective 
which  I  sought  in  1953,  and  which  I  think 
will  be  even  more  reflected  in  what  is 
proposed  today. 

I  hope,  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  that  we  may  have  a  vote 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  in  the  redistri- 
bution of  assignments  to  committees  it 
will  be  possible  for  every  Senator  to  be 
as=;ured  of  at  least  one  major  assignment. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  assign- 
ments to  so-called  minor  committees  will 
reduce  the  number  of  places  to  which 


assignments  can  be  made.  A  byproduct 
of  the  whole  arrangement  should  be  to 
insure  every  Senator's  receiving  at  least 
one  major  assignment,  and  in  many  cases 
two  major  assignments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  r&&d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution,  as  modified,  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read,  as  follows: 

That  paragraph  (1  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
standing  contimittees )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fifteen"  In  subpara- 
graph (a)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'seventeen"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "twenty-three"  in  sub- 
paragraph (b)  (relating  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "twenty-seven"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "fifteen"  in  subpara- 
graph (c)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "seventeen"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "eleven"  in  subpara- 
graph (e)  (lelating  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereo'  "nine"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "nine"  In  subpara- 
graph (f)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Kcven"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "thirteen"  In  sub- 
paragraph (g)  (relating  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "nine"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "fifteen"  In  subpara- 
graph (h)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"seventeen"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "fifteen"  In  subpara- 
graph (1)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "seventeen"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "fifteen"  In  subpara- 
graph (J)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce)  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "seventeen"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "thirteen"  in  sub- 
paragraph (1)  (relating  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare)  and  inserting 
In   lieu   thereof   "fifteen";    and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "eleven"  In  subpara- 
graph (n)  (relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"fifteen". 

Six:.  2.  Paragraph  (4)  of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4).  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two  and 
no  more  of  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees: Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency;  Committee  on  Finance;  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations;  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  Committee  on  Public  Works; 
and  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. No  Senator  shall  serve  on  more  than 
one  of  the  following  standing  committees: 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Committee  on  Government  Operations; 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service; 
and  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  effective  during  any 
period  when  there  are  more  than  forty-slz 
Senators  of  the  minority  party." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  last  sentence  of  the  resolution  be 
rea4,acain. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  last  sentence  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  thl«  paragraph 
shall  not  be  effective  during  any  period 
when  there  are  more  than  40  Senators  of 
the  minority  party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
delay  the  Senate  or  prevent  the  Senate 
from  voting  on  the  resolution;  however, 
in  my  judgment,  this  proposal  Is  a  mis- 
take. It  is  a  mistake  to  enlarge  further 
the  committees  which  are  already  the 
largest  committees  of  the  Senate.  Some 
years  ago  this  sort  of  thing  was  done 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  assign 
more  Senators  to  committees  which  were 
regarded  as  the  more  important  commit- 
tees. I  have  served  on  some  of  the  larger 
committees.  I  say,  as  a  junior  member 
on  some  of  them,  that  if  an  important 
witness  comes  before  the  committee  It 
takes  the  witness  all  day  before  he  can 
get  back  to  his  office  downtown  to  do  his 
work.  If  a  junior  Senator  wishes  to  ask  a 
question,  he  must  often  wait  imtil  the 
Senate  has  been  in  session  2  hours  before 
he  can  ask  the  question.  Simply  as  a 
matter  of  seniority,  the  usiial  result  is 
that  a  Junior  Senator  on  the  major  com- 
mittees, is  foreclosed  from  asking  a  ques- 
tion, as  a  practical  matter,  if  an  impor- 
tant executive  department  witness  is  be- 
fore the  committee. 

For  example,  today  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  the  Secretary  of 
State  before  it  as  a  witness.  Of  course, 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  seniors  on 
committees ;  but  if  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two,  it  is  impractical:  and  there 
Is  a  Senator  farther  down  the  line  than 
I  am.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
committees  even  larger. 

If  we  continue  to  enlarge  committees 
to  the  point  where  they  are  unwieldy, 
it  will  be  hardly  worth  while  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  Is 
merit  in  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana says.  We  have  spent  many  hours 
in  considering  the  viewpoint  which  he 
has  so  ably  expressed.  We  have  tried 
to  reach  a  reasonable  solution. 

If  no  additions  were  made,  some  Sen- 
ators would  lose  their  places  on  com- 
mittees. Junior  Senators  would  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  assigned  to 
important  committees,  much  less  to  ask 
questions.  As  it  is,  they  can  sit  in  the 
committees  and  hear  witnesses,  even  if 
they  do  not  question  them,  if  the  wit- 
nesses are  so  rushed  that  they  cannot 
wait  until  each  Senator  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  questions. 

Unless  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
committees  is  adjusted  to  the  workloads 
of  the  committees,  many  of  the  more 
able  and  more  vigorous  Senators  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  even  to  respond  to  a 
rollcall  of  many  of  the  committees  which 
carry  the  heaviest  responsibilities. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Senate  had 
34.  35.  or  38  committees.  However,  the 
number  of  Senate  committees  has  been 
drastically  reduced.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  membership  on  the  commit- 


tees was  much  In  excess  of  what  it  is 
now. 

The  House  of  Representatives — al- 
though I  do  not  advocate  that  the  Senate 
follow  its  example  at  all — is  confronted 
with  the  same  problem  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  mentioned.  I  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  six  terms. 
On  its  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  the 
House  of  Representatives  probably  has,  I 
would  say,  4a  or  more  members. 

The  Secretary  of  State  manages,  some- 
how, in  some  way,  to  give  each  Senator 
on  the  committee  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  if  the  Senators  are  sufficiently 
patient,  and  are  able  to  indulge  him 
that  long.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
the  Members  learn  from  the  testimony; 
but  if  a  Senator  is  willing  to  learn,  he 
can  do  so. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
other  body,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
now  has  49  members.  Certainly  the 
House  is  a  larger  body. 

However,  the  problem  the  Senate  faces 
Is  that  it  has  large  memberships  on  com- 
mittees whose  workload  is  relatively 
.small,  and  no  adjustment  is  made  for  a 
committee  whose  workload  is  very  large. 
No  Senator  has  adjusted  himself  more 
to  the  convenience  of  the  leadership  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  leadership 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  so 
far  as  committees  are  concerned.  Time 
and  time  again  he  has  yielded  to  his  col- 
leagues. He  has  been  extremely  consid- 
erate. He  was  a  senior  Member  here  a 
long  time  before  he  was  assigned  to  the 
committee  of  his  choice,  the  committee 
on  which  he  wished  to  serve. 

Under  this  resolution,  two  additional 
Members — one  from  the  majority  and 
one  from  the  minority — will  be  assigned 
to  both  of  the  committees  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  serves.  Some 
of  those  assignments  will  go  to  new  Mem- 
bers, who  have  only  begun  their  service 
in  this  body.  I  think  many  times  they 
will  help  provide  a  quorum  when  other- 
wise there  would  be  difficulty  in  obtaining 
one.  They  will  furnish  a  fresh,  vigorous 
approach  to  the  probleras  the  committees 
face. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  are  merely 
to  say  that  the  committee  assignments 
will  remain  static,  that  the  status  quo 
will  be  maintained;  and  if,  in  that  con- 
nection, some  Senatois  are  told,  "You 
did  not  get  here  first" — as  has  happened 
in  years  past;  and  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  suffered  as  a  result, 
because  he  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
he  was  assigned  to  the  committee  to 
which  he  wished  to  be  assigned — we  can 
say  to  certain  Members.  "You  are  to 
serve  on  a  minor  committee;  and  after 
you  have  served  on  it  for  6  years,  you  can 
be  assigned  to  the  coromittee  on  which 
you  prefer  to  serve." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
that  unless  these  t^vo  Members  are 
added,  at  least  15  Members  on  this  side 
and  several  Members  on  the  other  side 
will  not  have  an  oppoitunity  to  ask  any 
questions  of  anyone,  in  the  case  of  a 
substantial  number  of  committees  which 
carry  a  heavy  workload. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pr(«ident,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  should  be  better  ways  than 
this  one  to  work  out  this  matter. 


I  was  willing  to  waive  my  seniority  long 
enough  to  permit  two  Members  jimior  to 
me  to  be  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  before  I  was  assigned  to 
it;  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Texas 
well  recalls  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  Instead  of  what  Is  now 
proposed,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  simple 
change  in  our  seniority  procedure  would 
solve  the  entire  matter;  and  then  the 
committees  could  be  wieldy  ones. 

If  we  agree  that  each  Senator  will  have 
his  first  choice  regarding  conunittee  as- 
signments before  any  Senator  receives 
his  second  choice,  without  displacing  any 
Member  from  any  of  his  present  commit- 
tee assignments.  I  believe  this  problem 
can  be  solved. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  spoken 
of  the  size  of  the  committees.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  have  a  time-honored 
procedure  whereby  no  subcommittees  are 
appointed;  any  measure  which  comes 
before  either  of  them  mi'st  be  considered 
by  the  entire  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  that  true 
In  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee? I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  was  chairman  of  a 
Latin-American  subcommittee  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, those  are  simply  consultative  sub- 
committees, without  any  legislative 
responsibility. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  be  heard 
at  this  point,  let  me  say  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  America  was  a 
standing  subcommittee  for  consultative 
purposes;  but  under  special  authority 
given  last  summer,  as  a  result  of  the  trip 
made  by  the  Vice  President  to  South 
America,  the  subconunittee  was  allowed 
$150,000,  with  specific  authority  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  in  Latin  America. 

The  other  exception  is  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee,  which  also  is  new. 
Only  recently  it  was  created  in  the  first 
instance;  It  was  not  previously  a  con- 
sultative committee.  As  the  Senator 
will  recall,  it  was  a  special  committee  of 
the  Senate,  created  by  special  act  of  the 
Senate,  and  involved  some  Members  out- 
side the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
But  as  of  the  present  time,  it  is  a  sub- 
committee which  recently  has  been 
formed  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  have  in  mind 
Is  that  with  committees  so  large,  and 
with  the  time-honored  principle  that 
subcommittees  are  not  to  be  appointed 
by  certain  of  our  committees,  but  that 
the  questions  coming  before  the  commit- 
tees mentioned  are  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  all  matters  brought  laefore 
those  committees  for  consideration,  or 
even  for  hearings,  must  be  dealt  with 
only  by  the  full  committees  themselves, 
to  enlarge  the  committee  in  the  way  now 
proposed  would.  I  believe,  be  a  mistake. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  I  am 
correct.  I  have  stated  my  protest  about 
this  matter,  which  I  assume  has  been 
worked  up  by  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  in  my  judgment  we  shall  be  making 
a  mistake  when  the  proposed  change  is 
made. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  as  modified.  Is 
there  objection?     Without  objection 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  objects. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution as  modified.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  resolution,  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution wa*-  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INFLATION:    RUSSIA'S    COLD    WAR 
WEAPON 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union's  potentially  most  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  cold  war  is  inflation  in 
America. 

Our  enemies  rely  increasingly  upon 
economic  wso'fare  as  a  means  of  con- 
quest. They  hope  that  their  actions  in 
this  field  of  combat  will  so  accelerate 
the  pace  of  infiation  in  the  United  States 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  controlled. 

The  Russian  reliance  upon  inflation  as 
a  silent  weapon  of  the  cold  war  was  bril- 
liantly outlined,  in  an  article  so  enti- 
tled, by  Demaree  Bess  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
October  18,  1958. 

Mr.  Bess  undertook  to  show  how  in- 
flation has  become  a  major  factor  in  the 
Soviet-American  cold  war,  and  how  it 
can  break  the  human  spirit  as  com- 
pletely as  famines,  earthquakes,  wars, 
or  revolutions. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Bess'  statement  about  in- 
flation as  a  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit 
is  no  exaggeration.  In  country  after 
country,  inflation  has  undermined  the 
peoples'  faith  in  themselves  and  in 
democratic  government,  paving  the  way 
for  revolutionary  turmoil  and  dictator- 
ship. 

Prom  his  long  experience  as  a  foreign 
correspondent.  Mr.  Bess  drew  many  ex- 
amples of  deliberate  use  of  inflation  by 
the  Communists  as  a  means  of  sabotag- 
ing free  governments  and  preparing  the 
way  for  Red  dictatorship. 

If  the  Russians  can  force  the  pace  of 
American  spending  to  the  point  where  Uifla- 
tlon  gets  out  of  conti'ol — 

Mr.  Bess  concluded — 
they  can  forget  about  such  weapons  as  in- 
tercontinental missiles.  For  the  ability  of 
Americans  to  wage  economic  warfare  on  even 
terms  will  depend  upon  whether  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  people  can  guard 
against  further  serious  inflation  In  our  own 
economy.  The  entire  non-Communist  world 
depends,  as  never  before,  upon  the  solidity 
of  the  American  economic  and  financial 
structure. 
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What  can  we  do  to  defeat  the  Soviet 
Union's  hopes  that  America  will  sue- 
ciunb  to  fiscal  Irresponsibility  and  permit 
runaway  inflation  to  sap  the  morale  oA 
our  people  and  to  destroy  their  faith, 
and  the  faith  of  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world,  in  the  stability  of  the  dollar  and 
In  our  system  of  government? 

Obviously,  firm  action  to  control  the 
Federal  budget  Is  an  essential  first  step. 

President  Eisenhower  has  announced 
that  he  will  submit  to  this  Congress  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1960  which  will  be 
balanced  at  approximately  $77  billion. 
Heavy  pressures  will  be  exerted  upon 
Members  of  CoDgress  to  increase  spend- 
ing far  above  the  levels  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  these  pressures  will  be  exerted 
on  behalf  of  very  worthy  causes,  causes 
which  will  arouse  our  sympathies  and 
which  we  would  like  to  support. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  year 
In  which  we  must  exercise  a  high  degree 
of  selectivity  in  our  approach  to  Federal 
spending.  We  must  establish  a  realistic 
system  of  priorities,  putting  first  things 
first 

Present  world  tensions  require  the 
spending  of  enormous  sums  for  our  own 
defense.  We  must  spend  large  amounts 
for  mutual  security,  and  smaller,  though 
substantial,  amounts  for  economic  aid  to 
the  underdeveloped  nations  which  are 
the  prime  targets  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
economic  offensive. 

We  must  provide  for  essential  Federal 
services  in  a  growing  America,  but  we 
must  at  the  same  time  retrench  in  ex- 
penditures on  nonessential  domestic 
spending  programs  and  hold  the  line 
against  Federal  participation  in  the  costs 
of  new  domestic  programs,  however  de- 
sirable and  appealing  they  may  be. 

We  may  even  face  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  raising  taxes. 

But,  certainly,  we  should  set  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  for  the  longer  range  fu- 
ture to  be  In  readiness  for  the  tests  which 
the  Soviet  Union's  economic  warfare  will 
Impose  on  us  in  the  next  decade. 

During  the  85th  Congress,  and  since 
Its  adjournment,  I  have  advocated  a 
six-point  program  of  anti-infiationary 
fiscal  reform :  It  Includes : 

First.  An  impartial  and  objective  re- 
Tlew  of  the  entire  Federal  tax  structure 
and  the  long-range  fiscal  problems  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference 
to  (a)  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 
provide  the  resources  necessary  for  the 
national  security  and  essential  govern- 
mental services;  and  (b)  methods  of 
raising  required  governmental  revenues 
which  will  distribute  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion most  effectively  and  equitably,  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  a  currency 
with  stable  purchasing  power,  and  foster 
the  growth  of  the  economy. 

Second.  Amendment  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  make  price  stability 
an  explicit  goal  of  Federal  economic 
policy. 

Third.  Provision  of  the  item  veto  of 
appropriation  bills  and  of  bills  calling 
for  expenditures  by  a  borrowing  "pipe- 
line" to  the  Treasury. 

Fourth.  Substitution  of  a  single  appro- 
priation bm  for  the  Individual  bills  which 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  aver- 


age Member  of  Congress  to  determine, 
before  the  closing  days  of  a  session,  what 
the  total  spending  level  will  be. 

Fifth.  Consideration  of  the  advisabil- 
ity of  consimier  credit  controls,  particu- 
larly for  installment  credit,  at  least  on  a 
standby  basis. 

Sixth.  Examination  of  the  cause  of 
wage  increases  in  excess  of  productivity, 
and  review  of  existing  laws  to  determine 
whether  they  permit  too  great  concen- 
trations of  power,  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  in  labor  unions  as  well  as  in 
industry. 

With  respect  to  the  first  item  of  my 
program,  I  have  had^  the  belief  that  the 
best  approach  to  an  impartial  and  objec- 
tive tax  and  fiscal  policy  study  was  to 
have  it  made  by  a  nonpartisan  Commis- 
sion, Presidentially  appointed  under  au- 
thority of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  had  prepared  a  bill  with  that 
end  in  view,  but  have  now  concluded  that 
its  enactment  at  an  early  date  in  the 
present  session  would  be  impossible. 
Since  early  action  is  essential,  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  when  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
announced  he  was  planning  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  national  goals  and  meth- 
ods of  achieving  them,  and  had  requested 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare 
revisions  of  our  tax  structure.  These 
actions  will  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  I  had  drafted.  I  was  also  pleased 
by  the  recent  announcement  by  Chair- 
man Wilbur  D.  Mills,  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  his 
committee,  with  the  assistance  of  ad- 
visory committees  drawn  from  the  pub- 
lic, will  initiate  a  similar  study,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  more  limited  in  scope, 
during  the  present  Congress. 

I  have  already  introduced  bills  for  a 
"price  stability"  amendment  to  the  Em- 
ployment Act,  for  an  Item  veto,  and  to 
give  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  standby 
powers  to  control  consumer  installment 
credit.  In  connection  with  the  former 
bill,  I  have  urged  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  conduct  early 
hearings,  and  hope  that  the  issues  raised 
by  the  sixth  point  in  my  program  will  be 
given  consideration  at  that  time. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  has  advised  me  he 
will  introduce  a  bill  proposing  the  single 
appropriation  bill,  as  he  has  in  former 
years,  and  has  kindly  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  join  him  In  sponsorship 
which,  of  course.  I  have  gladly  accepted. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  14th 
American  Assembly,  on  U.S.  Monetary 
Policy,  held  at  Arden  House,  Harriman, 
N.Y.,  last  October,  I  outlined  this  pro- 
gram to  a  distinguished  audience  of 
American  businessmen  and  economists. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
in  its  final  report,  the  American  Assembly 
concluded  unanimously  that  "reasonable 
stability  in  the  average  level  of  prices" 
must  be  a  primary  goal  of  economic 
policy,  having  equal  status  with  two  other 
objectives,  "vigorous  growth  in  the  real 
output  of  the  economy"  and  "avoidance 
of  wide  cyclical  fiuctuations  in  employ- 
ment." 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  increasing  reliance  of  So- 
viet leaders  upon  economic  warfare  and 
infiation  as  means  of  conquest. 


There  is  distressing  evidence  that  they 
have  gained  some  successes.  Peoples  of 
the  free  world  are  beginning  to  have  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar. 

This  unpleasant  fact  was  recently  re- 
ported In  a  blunt  and  sober  speech  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  WiUlam 
McC.  Martin.  Jr.,  speaking  In  Chicago  on 
December  12,  said  that  in  a  recent  trip 
to  several  countries  In  the  Far  East  he 
had  had  the  distressing  experience  of 
finding  "among  intelligent  and  percep- 
tive men  in  those  countries  a  growing 
distrust  over  the  future  of  the  American 
doUar." 

Whether  or  not  It  U  J\utlfl«d — and  I  cer- 
tainly think  It  iB  not — It  U  Important  to 
recognize  that  thU  feeling  exUta. 

Mr.  Martin  continued : 

To  the  foreigner,  much  more  than  to 
Americans,  the  dollar  la  a  lymbol  of  this 
country's  strength.  A  decline  In  the  value 
of  the  dollar  would  suggest  to  him  a  decline 
In  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States, 
signaling  In  his  mind  a  decline  not  only  in 
American  economic  strength  but  alao  In 
moral  force. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  found  two  major 
reasons  for  this  distrust : 

First.  A  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
foreigners  that  "American  goods  are  go- 
ing to  find  themselves  priced  out  of  the 
market." 

Second.  The  $12  billion  deficit  that  has 
developed  in  the  U.S.  budget,  plus  possi- 
bilities that  further  deficits  may  follow. 

America  is  a  rich  country,  as  Chair- 
man Martin  pointed  out.  We  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  it,  nor  should  we  apolo- 
gise for  having  created  a  society  with 
the  highest  standards  of  living  for  the 
average  family  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

We  recognize  that  poverty,  regrettably, 
afllicts  a  minority  of  our  population,  and 
we  recognize  an  obligation  to  help  im- 
prove the  living  standards  of  those  less 
fortunate,  as  evidenced,  for  example,  by 
slum  clearance  and  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

For  the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life, 
we  must  spend  whatever  is  required  for 
national  defense.  Including  mutual  se- 
curity. But  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  It 
if  we  lack  the  courage  to  find  ways  of 
paying  the  bills  other  than  by  printing 
money. 

We  must  either  raise  taxes;  or 

We  must  revise  our  Federal-tax  struc- 
tui'e  to  produce  more  fimds;  or 

We  must  have  a  breathing  spell  in 
which  the  priorities  of  other  programs 
are  reduced  so  that  we  can  live  within 
our  income. 

I  hope  Mr.  Martin's  address  will  re- 
ceive serious  attention  by  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
because  he  speaks  not  as  a  partisan  but 
as  the  head  of  an  independent  Federal 
agency,  responsible  to  the  Congress,  and 
not  to  the  Executive,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  supply  of  money  in  order  to  foster 
high  levels  of  employment  and  stable 
prices. 

In  the  article  by  Demaree  Bess  from 
which  I  quoted  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, he  reprinted  a  significant  state- 
ment from  a  book  written  in  1919  by  the 
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English      economist.     John      Maynard 
Keynes.    Mr.  Keynes  wrote: 

Lenin  la  aaid  to  have  declared  that  the 
best  way  to  destroy  the  capitalist  system 
was  to  debauch  the  ciirrency.  By  a  oontlnu- 
li^  process  of  inflation  governments  can 
confiscate,  secretly  and  unobserved,  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  wealth  of  their  citizens. 
By  this  method  they  not  only  confiscate,  but 
they  confiscate  arbitrarily  *  •  *.  Lenin  cer- 
tainly was  right.  There  Is  no  subtler,  no 
surer  means  of  overturning  the  existing  basis 
of  society  than  to  debauch  the  currency. 
The  process  engages  all  the  hidden  forces  of 
economic  law  on  the  side  of  destruction,  and 
does  It  In  a  manner  which  not  one  man  in  a 
million  can  diagnose. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  rul- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  have  learned 
Lenin's  lesson  well,  and  are  seeking  to 
use  infiation  in  the  United  States  as 
their  silent,  secret  weairan  in  the  eco- 
nomic warfare  they  have  declared 
against  us. 

I  hope  the  86th  Congress  will  Join 
President  Eisenhower  In  responding  ef- 
fectively and  vigorously  to  this  challenge 
and,  by  putting  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
United  States  in  order,  will  deny  this 
dangerous  weapon  to  our  enemies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  address  before  the  14th 
American  Assembly,  the  final  report  of 
that  assembly,  and  the  speech  by  Mr. 
Martin  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

MoNKTAST  PoLinca 
(By  Pebbcott  Bush,  U.S.  Senator) 

In  dealing  with  monetary  policy,  I  propose 
to  discuss  largely  the  practical  problems  In- 
volved rather  than  pure  theory.  In  short,  Z 
shall  speak  about  monetary  politics. 

We  should,  of  course,  agree  that  Ideally  In 
a  matter  of  this  great  Importance,  partisan 
politics  should  be  prohibited.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  practice  of  partisan  politics  is  ao 
constant  in  Congress,  and  the  striving  for 
partisan  advantage  Is  so  great,  that  one  can- 
not Ignore  their  effects  upon  monetary  policy 
and  the  objectives  it  seeks  to  attain. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  laid  stress  upon 
the  qualifying  adjective,  "partisan."  for  It  is 
obvious  that  monetary  policy  in  the  broad 
sense  that  I  use  the  term  Involves  great  po- 
litical questions  which  should  be  debated  in 
the  public  arena. 

But,  if  the  American  people  are  to  form 
wise  Judgments  on  the  Issues  which  are  pre- 
sented, debate  should  be  responsible  and  free 
of  demagogery  and  should  be  confined,  ao 
far  as  poesible,  to  the  presentation  of  facts 
upon  which  intelligent  decisions  may  be 
made. 

Unfortunately,  debate  about  monetary  pol- 
icy is  rarely  so  conducted,  partly  because  the 
subject  is  difficult  of  comprehension  In  its 
more  technical  aspects,  and  partly  because 
It  is  easy  to  discuss  it  in  terms  which  appeal 
to  emotion  and  immediate  selfish  Interest 
rather  than  to  the  intellect  and  objective 
Judgment. 

Some  businessmen  who  feel  the  pinch  of 
higher  interest  rates,  for  example,  are  far 
more  readily  moved  by  a  demagogic  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor — and  I  have  heard  many 
of  them — a  speech  denouncing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  administration,  and  the 
bankers,  all  plctxired  as  linked  together  in  a 
sinister  conspiracy — than  by  a  sober  presen- 
tation of  the  need  for  monetary  rwtrainta  as 
a  curb  upon  inflation. 

I  have  said  that  I  will  diaeuaa  monetary 
policy  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  rather 
than  in  the  narrow  technical  sense,  and  I 


bcMTOwlng  my  definition  from  that  given  by 
Dr.  Jacoby  In  his  Introduction  to  the  sympo- 
sium of  papers  prepared  as  background  for 
consideration  of  the  subject  by  this  national 
session  of  the  American  Assembly. 

Dr.  Jacoby  says  that  the  term  embraces 
"all  measures  undertaken  by  government  to 
affect  the  expenditure  or  use  of  money  by  the 
public,"  Including  governmental  actions 
"with  respect  to  public  expenditures,  tax 
receipts,  and  the  management  of  the  public 
debt."  These  are  the  actions  with  which  I 
am  primarily  concerned  In  this  discussion, 
and  they  are  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment oX  which  I  speak,  although  I  am 
fully  aware  that  actions  of  local  and  State 
governments,  or  their  faUures  to  act  In  some 
fields,  are  also  of  some  importance.  These 
are  the  actions  which  can  have  great  effect 
upon  our  national  economy,  and  which  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress,  as  distinguished  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which 
implements  monetary  policy  In  the  more 
technical  sense. 

Monetary  policy,  in  the  broad  as  well  as 
the  narrow  sense,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
subject  of  this  session  of  the  American  As- 
sembly because  It  is  a  major  weapon  with 
which  government  can  combat  Infiation, 
which  we  all  recognize  as  the  most  dangerous 
economic  problem  facing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  Failure 
to  solve  It  could  mean  the  decline  of  America 
as  a  world  power,  and  the  destruction  of  oxir 
freedoms. 

As  background  to  my  discussion,  let  tis 
look  some  unpleasant  facts  in  the  face: 

Fact  No.  1 :  The  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  Is  at  war 
with  the  United  States  and  her  allied  free 
nations.  It  Is  ah  undeclared  war,  in  which 
our  enemies  fight  with  propaganda,  subver- 
sion, and  the  promise  of  generous  economic 
assistance  to  the  uncommitted,  neutral  na- 
tions, and  threaten  with  hydrogen  bombs, 
ballistic  missiles,  and  other  terrible  weapons 
of  modern  arsenals. 

Fact  No.  2:  Ther*  is  danger  that  this  ao- 
called  cold  war  may  erupt  into  hot  war,  lim- 
ited or  global,  as  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
duct by  our  enemies  of  military  problngs  at 
the  peripheries  of  our  defenses. 

Fact  No.  3:  The  n.S.  ability  to  retaliate, 
swiftly  and  terribly,  in  the  event  of  attack 
has  been  and  remains  the  major  deterrent  to 
total  war. 

Fact  No.  4:  The  maintenance  of  our  re- 
taliatory capacity,  and  the  uneasy  peace  It 
secures.  Is  enormously  expensive  and  be- 
comes increasingly  costly  as  the  armaments 
race  continues,  accelerated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  ballistic  missiles  and  other  fan- 
tastic new  weapons  of  destruction. 

Fact  No.  5:  The  mortal  struggle  between 
Communist  imperialism  and  the  free  na- 
tions probably  wUl  continue  for  many  years 
to  come,  almost  certainly  for  another  decade, 
possibly  for  another  half  century. 

Fact  No.  6:  The  enormous  costs  of  defense 
have  imposed  severe  strains  upon  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  these  pressures  are  more 
likely  to  Increase  rather  than  to  diminish. 

Pact  No.  7:  There  are  g^eat  pressures  in 
the  Congress  for  increased  Federal  si>endlng 
on  domestic  programs,  pressures  which  show 
no  present  signs  of  abating  in  the  years 
ahead  and  which,  if  not  successfully  re- 
sisted, would  force  the  Federal  expense 
budget  well  above  the  current  $80  billion 
level.  For  example,  the  business  recession 
from  which  the  economy  Is  now  emerging 
stimulated  demands  tix  large-scale  Federal 
spending  programs,  as  well  as  massive  tax 
cuts,  although  these  would  have  had  little 
immediate  effect  in  creating  einployment. 
When  Congress  adjourned  $5  billion  had  been 
added  to  the  President's  budget,  much  of  it 
unrelated  to  effective  antirecession  measures 
or  to  defense,  and  an  additional  $5%  billion 
was  Involved  In  proposals  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  or  which  were  blocked  only  with 


great  difficulty  after  they  had  passed  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  realities  of 
life  which  we  must  face  up  to  as  we  con- 
sider what  should  be  the  role  of  responsible 
political  leadership  In  combating  the  in- 
flationary trend  which,  since  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II,  has  cut  the  value  of  the 
dollar  by  more  than  half. 

We  may  take  it  for  (p-anted  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  spend  whatever  Is  nec- 
essary for  our  defense  against  aggression. 
No  administration  would  propose,  nor  would 
the  American  people  tolerate,  a  weakening 
of  our  military  forces  to  the  point  where 
surrender  to  communism  would  become 
probable. 

What  Is  the  probable  future  magnitude 
of  defense  expenditures? 

At  the  present  time,  the  costs  of  present 
national  security  (military,  atomic  energy, 
and  mutual  security  programs) .  plus  past 
wars  (Interest  and  veterans'  benefits), 
amount  to  $61  billion — 77  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent budget. 

The  budget  for  equipping  and  maintain- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
represents  aproximately  two-thirds  of  that 
total,  $40  billion.  The  present  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Neil  McElroy.  has  indicated  that  the 
military  budget  may  Increase  by  $30  billion 
in  the  next  10  years,  an  increase  which  by 
Itself  would  raise  the  total  Federal  expense 
budget  to  $110  billion. 

We  dare  not  presume  that  such  an  increase 
Is  improbable,  for  many  experts  on  military 
costs  have  testified  t>efore  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  concerning  the 
necessity  of  increased  defense  expenditures 
to  meet  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union's  in- 
creasing capability  In  modern  weapons,  and 
to  produce  the  weapons  of  the  future. 

Barring  the  unlikely  event  of  a  drastle 
change  in  the  policies  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  which 
would  rule  out  aggression  as  their  national 
policies,  we  may  face  a  total  Federal  budget, 
defense  and  civilian,  of  the  order  of  1110 
million  to  $150  billion  by  1068  if  preeent 
trends  continue. 

How  can  we  pay  the  bills? 

Two  permissible  alternatives  or  more  ac- 
curately  a  combination  of  them,  appear. 
Both  are  politically  unpalaUble  In  the  pres- 
ent climate  of  opinion.  Most  politicians 
would  advocate  them  only  with  great  reluc- 
tance.  They  are: 

1.  Retrench  In  expenditures  on  nonessen- 
tial domestic  spending  programs,  and  hold 
the  line  against  Federal  participation  in  the 
costs  of  new  domeEtlc  programs,  no  matter 
how  desirable  and  appealing  they  may  appear 
to  be. 

2.  Raise  by  taxation  Increased  revenues  for 
defense  and  essential  Federal  services.  This 
may  mean  maintenance  of  the  present  high 
Federal  tax  rates  which  can  provide  rising 
revenues  as  and  if  the  economy  expands.  It 
may  mean  increases  in  present  taxes,  or  the 
tapping  of  new  sources  of  tax  income,  such 
as  a  broadly  based  production  tax.  Or  it  may 
mean  all  of  these  things  unpleasant  to  con- 
template. 

A  third  alternative  is  to  pay  a  part  of  our 
national  bills  by  the  unjust,  hidden  taxation 
Imposed  by  inflation.  This  alternative  Is  un- 
acceptable, for  Inflation  cruclfles  the  weaker 
groups  In  our  society.  It  Is  a  cruel,  deceptive, 
and  dishonest  form  of  taxation  which  bears 
most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  afford  It. 
If  allowed  to  continue,  It  wlU  undemUne  our 
economy  and  the  social  fabric  of  our  coimtry. 

Moreover,  flnanclng  by  inflation  is  self- 
defeating.  A  6  percent  Increase  in  prices 
would  add  $4  blUlon  to  the  current  $80  billion 
Federal  budget.  We  have  already  reached  a 
point,  in  the  military  budget,  at  which  a  5 
percent  annual  Increeae  in  the  coet  of  pro- 
curement of  major  items  has  taken  place.  In 
other  words,  according  to  expert  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Conunlttee, 
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tt  oosto  6  percent  more  In  doUMW  each  year 
just  to  mw<"*^<"  tbe  statiu  quo. 

The  dllBctatlee  encoiintered  by  the  Treaa- 
ury  in  managing  the  national  debt,  ae  In- 
veston  aby  away  from  V3.  bonds  In  antici- 
pation of  continued  inllation.  further  em- 
pbaslce  the  aelf-defeaUng  nature  of  deficit 
financing. 

Yet.  before  aiKl  since  World  War  n.  with 
excepUona  In  a  very  few  years,  we  have  paid 
our  bUls  In  part  by  the  hidden  ta«  of  In- 
flation. 

Why  do  we  find  ourseivee  In  such  a  pre- 
dicament? 

Banard  M.  Baruch.  In  an  excellent  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
last  April,  gave  the  answer  In  a  nutshell: 

"The  inflation  of  our  time."  he  said,  "flows 
from  the  selfish  struggle  for  special  advan- 
tage among  pressure  groups.  Each  seeks  tax 
cuts  or  price  Increases,  or  wage  Increases  for 
itself  while  urging  the  others  to  make  the 
eacrlflces,  and  with  little  regard  for  the  na- 
tional interest." 

As  a  people,  we  have  been  too  much  con- 
cerned with  "biKlness  as  usual"  and  "poll- 
tics  as  usual"  to  permit  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  to  be  effective  In  fighting  infiatlon. 

It  Is  time  to  halt  this  trend,  and  a  part  of 
the  Job  of  halting  It  muet  be  done  In  the  po- 
litical arena,  and  primarily  in  the  Congress 
where  the  pressures  from  the  selfish  groups 
of  which  Mr.  Baruch  spoke  focus  mort  In- 
tently. So,  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  administration  and  the  next 
Congress  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of 
regaining,  control  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  United  SUtes.  and  of  putting  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  so  as  to  be  In  readiness  for 
the   testa  we  face  In  the  years  ahead. 

At  a  minimum,  I  believe  the  following 
steps  should  be  taken  promptly  In  the  next 
Congress: 

1.  Establish  a  commission  to  review  the 
entire  Federal  tax  structure  and  the  long- 
range  fiscal  problems  of  the  United  States. 
Its  responsibilities  would  be  to  examine, 
study  and  report  on: 

(a)  The  capacity  of  the  ecoh1)my  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  necessary  for  hatlonal  se- 
curity and  essential  governmental  services; 
and 

(b)  Methods  of  raising  required  govern- 
mental revenues  which  will  distribute  the 
burdens  of  taxation  most  effectively  and 
equitably,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  currency  with  stable  purchasing  power, 
and  foster  the  growth  of  the  economy. 

3.  Amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
make  price  stability  an  explicit  goal  of  Fed- 
eral economic  policy. 

3.  Provide  for  the  item  veto  of  appropria- 
tion bills  and  of  bills  calling  for  expendi- 
tures by  a  borrowing  pipeline  to  the 
Treasury. 

4.  Substitute  a  single  appropriation  bill 
for  the  individual  bills  which  made  it  al- 
most Impossible  for  the  average  Member  of 
Congress  to  determine,  before  the  closing 
days  of  a  session,  what  the  total  spending 
level  will  be. 

5.  Consider  the  advisability  of  consumer 
credit  controls,  particularly  for  Installment 

e  credit,  at  least  on  a  standby  basis. 

6.  Examine  the  cause  of  wage  Increases  In 
excess  of  productivity,  and  review  existing 
laws  to  determine  whether  they  permit  too 
great  concentrations  of  power,  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest,  In  labor  unions  as  well 
as  In  Industry. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  I  introduced  bills  to  accomplish  all 
of  the  above  objective*  so  that  they  might 
be  carefully  studied  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee staffs  and  Federal  agencies  this  fall 
and  winter.  I  Intend  to  reintroduce  them 
promptly  when  the  86  th  Congress  convenee. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  submit  my 
reasoning  on  all  these  proposals.  However. 
I  wUl  elaborate,  for  a  moment,  on  the  first 
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two  potnte  of  this  program,  namely:  The 
creation  of  a  nonpartisan  commission  to  re- 
view the  long-range  fiscal  problems  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  Federal-tax 
structure,  and  amendment  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  to  make  reasonably  stable  prices 
an  explicit  goal  of  Federal  economic  policy. 
A  commission  on  the  fiscal  aspecU  of 
moneUry  policy  appears  necessary  because 
in  modern  times  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  taxing  and  spending,  and  in 
deficit  financing  have  such  major  effects 
upon   the   national   economy. 

A  Federal  spending  program  of  WO  billion 
a  year  cannot  fall  to  affect  profoundly  an 
economy  with  a  gross  national  product  of 
$440  billion.  What  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress do.  or  fall  to  do.  In  the  fields  of  taxa- 
tion and  debt  management  may  have  more 
potent  and  deep-felt  effects  upon  the  na- 
tional economy  than  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  actions  affecting  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit.  Indeed,  the  actions  of 
these  two  branches  of  Oovernment  may 
often  be  In  conflict  with  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  as,  for  example,  when 
resort  Is  taken  to  deficit  financing  when  the 
Board  Is  seeking  to  Impose  monetary  and 
credit  restraints. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  a  Federal  deficit 
of  $12  billion,  which  apparently  must  be  fi- 
nanced largely  through  the  commercial 
banking  system  and  thus  Increase  the  po- 
tential supply  of  bank  credit,  makes  In- 
finitely more  difficult  the  task  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  seeking  to  control  the 
dangerous  Inflation  it  foresees  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  never  had  an  objective,  non- 
partisan, thorough,  and  painstaking  expert 
study  to  define  the  alms  of  Federal  fiscal 
policy,  and  to  recommend  legislation  to 
make  possible  tlie  attainment  of  those  goals. 
The  Aldrich  Commission's  inquiry  into 
national  monetary  and  credit  conditions 
more  than  60  years  ago  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  a  study,  but  It  was  largely 
confined  to  the  banking  system.  And  Its 
recommendations,  highly  Important  as  they 
were  in  that  they  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  In  1913,  did  not  deal  with  such 
questions  as  tex  policy  and  the  future  rev- 
enue needs  of  the  United  States. 

President  Elsenhower  recommended  in 
January  1957,  that  a  new  study,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Aldrich  Commission,  be  under- 
taken by  a  National  Monetary  and  Financial 
Commission,  to  be  established  by  congres- 
sional action.  I  was  a  sponsor  of  the  bill 
to  Implement  the  President's  reconunenda- 
tlons,  but  here  again  the  proposed  commis- 
sion's inquiry  would  have  been  restricted  to 
an  examination  of  the  adequacy  of  existing 
financial  Institutions  and  of  monetary 
policy.  In  the  narrow  technical  sense. 
The  establishment  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission was  blocked,  as  you  know,  by  deter- 
mined congressional  opposition,  much  of  It 
flowing,  I  fear,  from  partisan  motives.  I 
believe  that  such  a  study  should  be  made, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission similar  to  that  proposed  by  the 
President,  although  I  regret  it  will  not  have 
the  official  status  of  a  congresslonally  ap- 
proved and  Presldentlally  appointed  body. 

However,  1  believe  further  that  an  exami- 
nation of  Federal  fiscal  policy  also  Is  long 
overdue  and  perhaps  Is  even  more  needed 
than  an  Inquiry  focusing  primarily  on  the 
nature,  purpose,  and  adequacy  of  lending 
Institutions,  private  and  public,  and  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
regulating  the  supply  of  money  and  credit. 
Consider  the  vast  differences  between  our 
America  before  World  War  I  and  the  Amer- 
ica we  know  today  after  two  World  Wars 
have  thrust  upon  us  a  position  of  world 
leadership  and  world  responsibilities  never 
before  Imposed  upon  a  free  nation. 


Prom  1911  to  1916,  the  annual  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  were  $720  million,  lees  than  1  percent 
of  what  they  are  today. 

In  that  more  peaceful  and  fortunate  era. 
the  cost  of  equipping  and  maintaining  the 
Army  and  Navy  was  about  •3Q0  million,  a 
sum  which  would  be  insufficient  to  buy  a 
single  modern  aircraft  carrier  wlilch,  at  to- 
day's prices,  costs  about  •400  miUion. 

There  has  been  an  enormoTos  Jexpanslon  of 
our  population,  from  99  million  in  1914  to 
170  million  today,  and  In  our  productive 
capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 
An  $80  billion  a  year  economy  has  grown  to 
a  $440  billion  a  year  economy. 

And  while  the  population  has  not  yet  dou- 
bled and  the  economy  has  experienced  a 
growth  of  a  little  more  than  five-fold,  the 
Federal  budget  has  been  multiplied  by  more 
than  100.  ^     . 

Such  vast  changes  surely  emphasise  the 
need  of  a  study  de«i(fned  to  lead  to  recom- 
mendations for  the  overhaul  of  a  Federal  tax 
system  which  has  grown  haphazardly,  and  for 
a  new  tax  structure  which  will  be  adequaU 
to  provide  the  enormous  revenues  now 
needed  for  national  defense  and  to  provide 
essential  Federal  services  for  a  modern, 
heavily   industrialized   America. 

Such  a  study  must  be  kept  objective,  and 
removed  from  the  pressures  of  the  partisan 
political  arena.  This  is  impossible  of 
achievement  In  the  Congrees,  much  as  one 
regrets  to  admit  It.  One  need  only  recall 
the  hesrlngs  conducted  in  1957  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  during  which  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George  Hum- 
phrey, underwent  an  unmerciful  grilling 
aimed  more  at  producing  headlines  and  par- 
tisan political  ammunition  than  at  eliciting 
facts. 

So.  I  believe  that  a  nonpartisan  commis- 
sion, sen-ed  by  a  staff  of  the  ablest  experts 
which  can  be  assembled,  should  make  a 
full-scale  Inquiry  into  this  most  Important 
subject,  and  should  submit  Its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  next  Congress  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

The  second  Item  of  my  proposals  which  I 
will  discuss  In  a  little  more  detail  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Employment  Act  of  194« 
to  Include  price  stability  among  the  goals 
of  Federal  economic  policy,  along  with  maxi- 
mum employment  and  production. 

At  the  time  the  Employment  Act  was 
drafted,  uppermost  In  congressional  minds, 
and  In  the  minds  of  sconomLsts  and  others 
who  testified  before  committees,  was  the  fear 
of  widespread  unemployment  following 
World  War  II.  Memories  of  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1940's  were  fresh;  politicians 
lived  in  terror  that  there  would  be  a  recur- 
rence when  millions  of  veterans  were  de- 
mobilized. As  a  consequence,  the  problem 
of  mainUlnlng  relative  stability  in  prices 
was  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  hearings  on 
the  bin.  and  price  stebtlity  Is  not  once  men- 
tioned In  the  act.  Tbe  entire  emphasU  is 
placed  upon  the  maintenance  of  max  1  muni 
employment. 

Now.  maximum  employment  Is  a  highly 
desirable  goal,  and  no  one  can  fall  to  be 
conscious  of  the  human  tragedy  which  ac- 
companies a  lack  of  Jobs  in  our  industrial 
society.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  employment 
and  a  dollar  of  stable  purchasing  power. 
Indeed,  the  contrary  is  true.  SUbillty  of 
the  currency,  and  of  the  level  of  prices, 
can  help  us  avoid  the  "boom  and  biut" 
cycles  we  have  experienced  in  the  past  and 
thus  make  possible  the  steady  growth  of 
America's  productive  capacity  which  must 
take  place  if  Jobs  are  to  be  created  for  an 
expanding  population. 

Thus.  I  am  convinced  that  the  goal  of 
stable  currency,  price  stability,  is  of  such 
great   importance  »o   all   Americans,  and   to 
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the  future  of  our  society,  that  it  should  be 
made  an  szplicit  part  of  the  act. 

I  hope  that  my  MH  raising  this  Issue 
will  be  given  a  high  place  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  that  hearings  will  be  conducted 
early  in  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress. 

Even  naore  important  than  legislation,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  a  change  In  public  attitudes 
about  Federal  fiscal  policy,  and  greater 
understanding  of  the  issues  it  involves. 

The  American  people  now  appear  reluctant 
to  malu  the  sacrifices  required  in  a  pay-as- 
you-go  policy  in  providing  for  the  national 
defense  and  for  the  essential  Federal  serv- 
ices required  In  a  growing  America.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding, 
and  that  they  need  to  be  told  frankly  about 
the  choices  they  face  between  honest,  open 
taxation  and  the  dishonest,  hidden  taxation 
of  inflation.  And  I  believe  that  when  the 
people  know  the  facts  they  will  reject  in- 
flation as  a  way  of  paying  our  national  bills 
because  it  Is  so  cruelly  unfair  to  the  people 
who  can  least  afford  to  lose  anything — thoae 
trapped  by  fixed  incomes  in  times  of  rapidly 
rising  prices,  such  as  retired  people  depend- 
ent upon  social  security  and  other  pension 
systems,  widows,  teachers,  preachers,  and 
civil  servants. 

The  greatest  task  of  responsible  political 
leadership  In  the  United  States  today  is  to 
arouse  In  the  American  people  a  sense  of 
urgency^-of  the  urgent  need  of  sound  fiscal 
policy  in  their  National  Government,  and 
a  comprehension  of  the  tragic  consequences 
of  continued  inflation  to  the  future  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  Is  a  difficult  task.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  the  erosion  of  the  value  of  our  dollar 
In  the  past  20-odd  years  has  occurred 
with  a  minimum  of  protest.  One  fighting 
the  evils  of  bad  fiscal  practices  and  infla- 
tionary policies  has  felt  like  a  voice  crying 
In  the  wilderness. 

Why  Is  thlsT 

It  is  because  inflation,  particularly  of  the 
creeping  variety  which  we  are  now  experi- 
encing, is  insidious  in  ito  effecU,  and  bears 
most  heavily  upon  the  unorganised  groups  in 
our  society,  the  poor  and  the  defenseless. 
And  inflation  U  actually  welcomed  by  specu- 
lators and  others,  including  some  union 
leaders,  who  feel  that  they  gain  advantages 
from  a  consUntly  rising  price  level. 

I  was  Interested  in  reading  recently  in  a 
New  York  newspaper  a  series  of  Interviews 
reflecting  typical  attitudes  toward  inflation. 
Here  are  some  of  the  conunenta: 

A  Cleveland  Industrialist:  "We're  going 
to  have  more  inflation  in  this  country  because 
Americans  like  to  feel  more  money  in  their 
pockeU  regardless  of  whether  they  can  buy 
any  more  with  it." 

An  insurance  salesman:  "^t's  really  Just 
conversation.  In  the  long  run.  everybody's 
standard  of  living  is  rising.  Purchasing 
power  Is  going  up,  while  the  value  of  the 
dollar  la  going  down." 

An  appliance  store  owner:  "I  think  we  can 
stand  quite  a  bit  more  inflation.  People  in 
debt  need  inflation  to  help  them  get  back 
to  normal." 

A  Boston  investor:  "H  (Inflation)  gives 
you  more  opportunity  to  make  money." 

In  the  face  of  public  attitudes  like  this, 
Members  of  Congress,  for  the  most  part,  are 
relucUnt  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
Sound  policies  to  curb  Inflation  Involve  po- 
litical risks:  they  are  unpalaUble  to  large 
and  powerful  pressure  groups;  they  conflict 
with  pet  spending  proJecU. 

So,  we  proceed  in  typical  American  fash- 
Ion,  waiting  for  the  crisis,  the  depression, 
the  panic  or  the  war  to  create  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  we  have  otiraelves  cre- 
ated. It  usually  takes  suffering  and  tragedy 
on  a  rather  broiul  scale  to  bring  \is  to  our 
senses. 

Now.  unless  we  bring  otirselves  up  sharply 
and  soon,  we  will  again  face  the  boom  and 
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bust,  the  depression,  and  the  panic  on  a  seal* 
unprecedented  m  our  history. 

And  because  of  our  position  of  world 
leadership,  not  sought  by  tis  but  thrust  upon 
us  by  world  evenU,  the  failure  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  come  to  iU  fiscal  senses  and  avoid 
the  awful  consequences  of  the  inflation 
which  looms  ahaad  would  have  repercus- 
sions of  enormous  significance. 

To  sUU  it  more  plainly,  the  coUaiwe  of 
the  credit  of  the  United  SUtes  could  easily, 
and  indeed  almost  surely,  lead  to  the  collapse 
of  the  free  world,  if  the  economy  of  the  Com- 
munist nations  does  not  collapse  first,  and 
one  now  sees  only  a  few  signs  to  encouri^ie 
belief  in  the  latter  eventuality. 

I  do  not  think  that  studente  of  history 
will  feel  that  I  exaggerate.  History  affords 
many  lessons  about  the  fate  of  governmcnto 
and  nations  which  have  failed  to  maintain 
control  of  their  fiscal  affairs  and  have  de- 
based their  currencies  as  a  means  of  paying 
their  blllB. 

The  insUbllity  of  governmenU  In  Ftance, 
since  World  War  I,  Is  attrlbuUble  in  large 
part  to  an  infiatlon  which  cut  the  value  of 
the  franc  from  20  cents,  in  1814,  to  about 
one -quarter  of  a  cent  at  the  present  time. 

The  rise  to  power  of  Hitler  in  Germany, 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  terrible 
liardshlps  inflicted  upon  tbe  German  people 
and  the  deep  social  upheavals  created  by  the 
collapse  of  the  mark  resulting  from  floods  of 
printing  press  money. 

A  more  recent  frightening  example  Is  the 
fall  from  power  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  and  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  Chinese  mainland. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  this  year, 
I  quoted  a  striking  passage  from  a  book  by 
Chang  Kia-Ngau,  former  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  China,  in  wliich  hft  traces  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  the  government  de- 
based the  currency  until  the  value  of  the 
Chinese  dollar,  in  relation  to  the  United 
SUtes  doUar.  feU  to  $8,683,000,  Chinese,  to  $1. 
United  States. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  passage  for  you 
now.    Mr.  Cliang  wrote : 

"Not  possessing  the  wisdom  and  courage 
to  undertake  unpopular  measures,  the  gov- 
ernment could  c^  course  have  reduced  the 
scale  of  Ite  spending.  But  it  persisted  in  lU 
refusal  to  take  any  effective  step  to  trim 
expenditures,  and.  overemphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  prestige  and  outward  military 
power,  it  underwrote  political  and  military 
exi>endltures  regardless  of  their  economic 
consequences.  It  was  ciu'iously  blind  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  long  run  economic  health  Is 
a  prerequisite  of  political  power.  It  sought 
an  easy  way  out  of  ite  financial  difficulties, 
only  to  court  eventual  disaster." 

Are  we  in  the  United  SUtes  courting 
eventual  disaster  by  taking  the  easy  way 
out  of  our  own  flnancial  difficulties?  I  fear 
it  may  be  so.  unless  we  mend  our  ways  in 
the  very  near  future. 

So.  the  stakes  are  very  high.  The  impor- 
Unce  cA  the  issue  cani.ot  be  exaggerated. 
And,  to  repeat,  our  first  problem  is  to  create 
greater  vmderstanding  in  the  publie  gener- 
ally, and  especially  In  our  thovight  leaders 
and  opinion  msJcers. 

We  must  first  help  our  people  to  realize 
that  the  world  crisis,  the  so-called  cold  war, 
Is  not  Just  a  transitory  thing,  but  that  we 
must  prepare  for  it  to  last  at  least  another 
decade,  and  possibly  for  decades  to  come. 

We  nuist  stop  assvuning  that  without  re- 
ducing expenses  our  present  high  Federal 
taxes  are  subject  to  early  reductions,  that 
tinkering  with  tax  "gimmicks"  can  relieve 
various  special  groups  of  taxpayers  without 
imposing  burdens  on  others;  that  we  can 
reduce  tax  income  anywhere  without  reiAac- 
Ing  it  elsewhere.  And  ordinary  prudence 
suggesU  that  a  continuation  of  present 
spending  trends  may  w^  req:ulre  new 
sources  of  tax  income. 


In  this  task,  the  American  assembly  caa 
help  enormously;  indeed,  lias  already  helped 
by  making  monetary  policy  the  subject  of 
this  oxurrent  national  session.  Z  oongratu- 
late  you  for  bringing  monetary  policy  and 
inflation  to  public  attanticA,  and  am  oonfl- 
dent  that  yoxir  effcvta  will  be  of  enonnous 
help  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  dangerous 
problems  we  face  in  the  coming  years. 

FxMaz.  Rn>OKT,    14Ta  Amkbicah  AasxMaz.T— 

U.S.    MOKXTABT    POUCT 

At  the  close  of  their  discussions  pcutlci- 
pante  in  the  14th  American  assembly,  on 
U.S.  monetary  policy,  reviewed  as  a  group 
the  following  sUtement.  Although  there 
was  general  agreement  on  the  flnal  report 
it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  American  as- 
sembly for  particlpante  to  affix  their  signa- 
tures and  It  should  not  be  assumed  that 
every  participant  subscribes  to  every  recom- 
mendation Included  in  this  sUtement. 

PBXaiULX 

The  outetandlng  conclusion  of  the  14th 
American  assembly  is  that  reasonable  sU- 
bility  of  the  price  level  must  be  a  primary 
goal  of  monetary  policy.  War  and  postwar 
inflation  and  the  threat  of  future  Inflation 
put  U.S.  monetary  policy  In  the  spotlight 
of  public  attention. 

Americans  now  Judge  the  performance  of 
their  economy  by  more  exacting  standards 
than  ever  before.  They  know  that  monetary 
policies  have  l}ecome  a  main  reliance  in  the 
effort  to  maintain  a  proaperous  economy 
without  Inflation.  Moreover,  there  \z  wide- 
spread apptredation  that  half  a  century  has 
passed  sinoe  a  full-scale  Inquiry  was  made 
Into  the  Nation's  monetary  and  credit  sys- 
tem. The  time  has  come  to  consider 
whether  current  principles  and  concepto  of 
monetary  management  are  fully  adequate 
to  meet  the  need  of  our  growing  economy; 
and  whether  the  machinery  of  money  and 
credit  needs  redesign,  or  our  methods  of 
operating  it  need  to  be  changed.  We  have 
examined  four  major  aspecto  of  monetary 
policies;  objectives,  tools  and  processes,  per- 
formance, and  proposals  for  reform. 

I.   BROAD   ECONOMIC   OBJXCTIVKS 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
United  SUtes  seeks  simultaneously  three 
major  economic  objectives  within  an  en- 
vironment of  maximum  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  for  the  individual:  vigor- 
ous growth  In  the  real  output  of  the 
economy;  avoidance  of  wide  cyclical  fiuctua- 
tions  in  employment;  reasonable  stability 
In  the  average  level  of  prices.  Achievement 
of  these  goals  will  resiilt  in  that  maxlmxim 
employment  production  and  purchasing 
power  called  for  by  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  It  will  enable  the  United  SUtes 
to  maintain  ite  national  security  and  to 
fulflll  the  responsibilities  of  ite  position  in 
the  wtwld.  It  will  strengthen  the  economic 
basis  of  the  human  values  which  are  tbe 
ultimate  aims  of  our  society — freedom, 
health,  education,  and  opportunity  for  every 
person. 

The  degree  of  compatibility  of  our  major 
economic  goals  was  recognized  as  a  vital  is- 
sue in  the  consideration  of  monetary  policy. 
Does  a  rising  price  level  stimulate  production 
more  than  would  sUble  prices?  Does  en>- 
phasis  on  full  emplojrment  and  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  require  acceptance  of  creeping 
inflation?  Do  in<!reasing  governmental  ex- 
penditures and  puUic  debt  necessarily  pro- 
duce inflation?  Does  upward  push  on  prices 
by  powerful  labor  unions,  big  business,  and 
subsidized  agriculture  cause  the  price  level 
to  rise  even  in  the  face  of  unemployment? 
We  agreed  that,  under  some  conditions  and 
In  the  short  run.  there  may  be  a  conflict 
between  a  sUble  price  level  and  marlmum 
employment  and  production.  In  the  long 
run,  a  stable  dollar  fosters  economic  progress 
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by  enooxiraglng  saving  and  efficient  Inveat- 
ment. 

All  things  eonaldered,  reasonable  stability 
of  the  price  level  nnist  be  a  primary  eco- 
nomic goal.  We  are  Impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity that  business  and  union  leaders 
attain  greater  understanding  of  their  basic 
Interest  In  a  stable  level  of  prlcee. 

n.   TBX  BOLC   or   ICONSTABT   FOUCT 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  mone- 
tary policy  was  defined  as  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  regulate,  through  Its  opera- 
tions In  the  credit  market,  the  supply  of 
currency  and  bank  deposits  available  for 
exi>endlttire  by  the  public.  Fiscal  and  debt 
management  policies  have  an  Important  and 
■ometlmes  dominant  Influence  on  monetary 
policies.  The  actions  of  financial  Institu- 
tions other  than  commercial  banks  also  have 
a  bearing.  None  of  these  subjects  was  ex- 
cluded. 

Monetary  policy  can  and  should  play  an 
Important  role  In  attaining  our  economic 
goals,  and  particularly  In  maintaining  the 
Integrity  of  the  dollar.  It  cannot  carry  this 
biirden  alone.  The  attainment  of  price  sta- 
bility e*  well  as  other  objectives  demands  the 
combined  efforts  of  monetary  policy,  fiscal 
policy,  debt  management,  agricultural,  trade, 
wage,  and  other  appropriate  economic  action. 
While  the  power  of  monetary  policy  to  influ- 
ence the  economy  Is  limited  and  varies  with 
time  and  circumstance,  it  has  the  advantages 
of  being  quickly  available  and  having  wide- 
spread effects. 

Our  economy  needs  an  expanding  money 
supply  to  facilitate  its  growth.  For  eco- 
nomic growth  at  a  stable  price  level  the  aver- 
age rate  of  expansion  In  the  money  supply 
(currency  plus  deposits)  must  be  fairly  close 
to  the  rate  of  growth  in  capacity  to  produce 
real  output.  Expansion  In  the  money  sup- 
ply much  slower  than  In  productive  capacity 
ultimately  results  In  a  brake  on  output. 
Expansion  In  the  money  supply  much  faster 
than  the  growth  of  capacity  ultimately  re- 
sults In  inflation.  In  recent  decades  the  sup- 
ply of  money  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
the  Nation's  production,  and  prices  have 
risen. 

The  short-run  relationship  between  the 
supply  of  money  and  the  level  of  output  and 
prices  Is  complicated  by  changes  in  the  rate 
of  use  of  money  by  the  public  through 
booms  and  recessions.  In  regulating  the 
supply  of  money  during  biwlness  cycles,  the 
monetary  authorities  should  take  such 
changes  In  velocity  into  account. 

There  was  vigorous  discussion  whether  bet- 
ter economic  results  would  be  achieved  by 
a  simple  statutory  rule  to  Increase  the  money 
supply  by  a  fixed  {lercentage  every  year 
rather  than  by  discretionary  monetary  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  Reserve.  A  discretionary 
approach  to  monetary  management  was  re- 
garded as  essential.  The  preponderance  of 
opinion  was  opposed  to  any  mechanical  rule. 

m.    TOOI.a   AND  PROCESSES   or   MONETART   POLICT 

The  primary  tools  available  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  regulation  of  the  supply 
of  money  are  three:  Open  market  purchases 
and  sales  of  Government  securities,  discount 
rates  and  operations,  and  changes  In  reserve 
requirements  of  member  banks.  It  was 
agreed  that  these  general  credit  controls, 
which  affect  mainly  the  aggregate  amount  of 
money  and  economic  expectations  and  de- 
cisions, are  desirable  Instruments  of  mone- 
tary policy,  which  should  be  complementary 
In  their  operation  and  mutually  reinforcing. 

There  was  no  consensus  as  to  whether  the 
open  market  operations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve should  continue  to  be  limited  to  short- 
term  Government  securities.  Some  favored 
transactions  In  all  maturities  In  order  to  In- 
fluence more  promptly  longer  term  rates  of 
Interest.  Others  expressed  a  fear  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  again  become  Involved 
In    "pegging"   the   prices   or    distorting   the 


market  for  Government  securities.  Most  were 
Inclined  to  agree  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  avoid  accepting  any  dogma  on  this 
subject  and  maintain  a  flexible  attitude. 

In  addition  to  employing  general  credit 
instruments,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  now 
regrulates  the  loan  margins  on  stock  pur- 
chases and  formerly  also  had  the  power  to 
regulate  consumer  Installment  credit  and 
home  mortgage  loans.  Other  Federal  agen- 
cies make  or  insure  loans  to  farmers,  home- 
owners, small  businesses,  and  other  selected 
groups.  Whether  stimulative  or  restrictive, 
such  selective  controls  have  a  differential 
Impact  on  various  sectors  of   the  economy. 

National  financial  policies  involve  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tieasury.  and  the  executives 
of  other  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  the 
Congress.  Experience  Indicates  the  necessity 
for  close  coordination  of  monetary  policy 
made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  debt 
management  by  the  Treasury,  and  Federal 
tax  and  expenditure  policies  jointly  formu- 
lated by  the  Executive  and  Congress.  There 
is  also  need  for  better  coordination  of  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Federal  lending  agencies,  which  operate  un- 
der separate  and  sometimes  contradictory 
congressional  directives.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  monetary  authorities  may  be 
faced  with  taskn  of  economic  stabilization 
beyond  their  powers,  and  be  unable  to  coun- 
teract the  destabilizing  Influence  of  other 
policies  In  the  formulation  of  which  they 
have  no  voice. 

Sentiment  at  the  assembly  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Ekronomlc  Policy 
Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
President,  analogous  to  the  National  Security 
Council  In  the  area  of  defense  without 
abridging  the  Independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Those  who  did  not  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  body  agreed  on  the  neces- 
sity of  better  coordination  of  monetary  and 
other  economic  policies  through  other 
means. 

IV.    MONCTART    PERTORMANCC 

Taking  into  account  inherent  limitations 
of  monetary  policy,  the  consensus  was  that 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  gained  freedom  in 
March  1951  to  jjursue  a  flexible  course,  its 
monetary  policies  have  generally  been  satis- 
factory. Nevertheless,  the  upward  creep  of 
the  price  level  since  1955  shows  weakness  In 
our  economic  policies.  There  was  not  full 
agreement  on  the  extent  to  which  these  con- 
sequences were  the  result  of  deficient  mone- 
tary action.  There  was  consensus  that  the 
shared  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Treasury  would  have  been  better 
fulfilled  by  major  flotations  of  long-term 
Government  securities  in  prosperous  times. 
Some  argued  that  the  Federal  Reserve  eased 
credit  too  drastically  In  1953;  and  that  It 
Intensified  restraints  too  late  during  the 
boom  terminating  in  1967.  There  was  con- 
sensus that  a  "cost-push"  greatly  increased 
the  difficulties  of  maintaining  prosperity 
without  inflation. 

v.    MONETARY    REFORM 

The  participants  in  the  14th  assembly 
doubted  that  the  monetary  system  of  the 
United  States  requires  radical  revision.  Yet 
some  alterations  In  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  the  system  appeared  desirable. 
Many  proposals  for  change  require  further 
inquiry  before  their  wisdom  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  addition  to  the  various  changes  already 
recommended,  several  specific  proposals  were 
discussed : 

1.  There  was  some  sentiment  In  favor  of 
bringing  all  American  commercial  banks 
under  the  legal  reserve  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  Most  participants  felt, 
however,  that  the  additional  leverage  this 
change  would  give  our  monetary  authorities 
was  not  compelling  under  current  circum- 
stances. 


2  The  Issue  was  raised  of  extending  Fed- 
eral Reserve  controls,  such  as  minimum  re- 
serve requirements,  to  financial  institutions 
other  than  commercial  banks.  Our  decision 
was  that  no  conclusion  should  be  reached 
without  more  detailed  consideration  of  this 

problem. 

3.  Under  the  present  legal  reserve  system 
the  location  of  a  bank  Is  the  primary  de- 
terminant of  the  percentage  of  Its  demand 
deposits  that  a  member  bank  must  keep  In 
the  Federal  Reserve.  We  concluded  that  the 
present  system,  whose  elements  are  a  century 
old,  Is  arbitrary  and  tliat  the  development 
of  a  satisfactory  alternative  requires  further 
exploration. 

4.  We  considered  whether  more  exten- 
sive powers  of  selective  credit  control — par- 
ticularly of  consumer  Installment  credit — 
should  \M  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities,  either  on  a  continuous 
or  emergency  basis.  A  majority  of  the  par- 
ticipants felt  that  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
have  such  rec;ulatory  power  in  order  to  mod- 
erate destabilizing  swings  In  the  demand  for 
durable  goods.  A  considerable  minority  held 
that  no  stronger  case  could  be  made  for  such 
regulation  than  for  regulation  of  other  types 
of  credit,  such  as  business  inventory  loans, 
and  that  In  any  case  the  administrative 
problems  of  selective  regulation  are  formi- 
dable. 

6.  There  was  agreement  on  the  need  for 
more  accurate  and  current  economic  intel- 
ligence upon  which  to  base  monetary  and 
other  economic  policy  decisions. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

The  a.ssembly  discussed  many  Issues  of 
United  States  monetary  policy  and  of  the 
monetary  and  credit  structure.  In  a  field 
so  complex  and  Important,  conclusions  about 
structural  reform  can  be  reached  only  after 
searching  Inquiry.  The  specific  proposals  on 
this  subject  which  emerged  from  the  as- 
sembly are  modest  In  number  and  scope. 
This  does  not  refiect  a  spirit  of  complacency 
about  our  monetary  system.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  belief  of  the  participants 
that  more  adequate  achievement  of  our  eco- 
nomic goals  will  require  constant  study  and 
improvement  of  our  monetary  machinery. 
But  it  was  recognized  that  success  rests 
heavily  on  the  policies  pursued,  whatever  the 
monetary  and  credit  structure  may  be. 
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During  the  past  year,  we  have  had  both 
recession  and  recovery  and  now,  once  again, 
fear  of  Inflation.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  explain  Its  ob- 
jectives and  point  of  view  to  the  general 
public,  questions  are  again  arising  as  to  the 
basic  purposes  of  monetary  authorities. 
These  queries  are  legitimate,  but  the  answers 
have  been  given  repeatedly.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  designed  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  money  in  order  to  foster  high  levels 
of  employment  and  stable  prices.  Stability 
Is  not  an  end  In  Itself  but  a  means  by  which 
this  higher  standard  of  living  can  be  attained 
and  without  which  a  lower  standard  of  living 
becomes  inevitable. 

Fiom  time  to  time  the  charge  Is  made  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Is  seeking  a  recession 
and  would  like  to  see  a  little  unemployment. 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  fiu-ther  from  the 
truth.  The  Federal  Reserve's  paramount 
purpose  Is  to  contribute,  so  far  as  it  can,  to 
sustained  economic  progress  without  the 
painful  setbacks  that  mean  waste  of  human 
and  material  resources. 

There  are  many  types  of  unemployment 
and  many  causes  of  unemployment.  All  of 
the  factors  that  go  Into  unemployment  must 
lie  carefully  considered  and  sympathetically 
studied.  For  residual  unemployment,  or 
temporary  unemployment,  we  have  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  The  major 
problem,  however.  Is  how  to  get  people  to 
work  and  give  them  Jobs  which  will  be  per- 
manent and  profitable.  How  easy  this  would 
be  if  we  could  only  achieve  it  by  Just  spend- 
ing more  money.  Unfortunately,  experience 
has  demonstrated  you  cannot  spend  yourself 
rich.  Lasting  prosperity  only  comes  from 
hard  work,  producing  goods  and  services 
which  p*ople  need  and  want  at  prices  they 
are  willing  and  able  to  pay.  At  the  moment 
we  have  unused  capacities  In  Industry  and 
larger  levels  of  unemployment  than  we  would 
like  to  have.  Why  has  this  come  about? 
Because  of  tight  money?  Not  a  bit.  It  has 
come  about  because  Inflation  got  ahead  of 
xis,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
In  1957  we  were  losing  more  than  $1  billion 
a  month  in  prices  In  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct without  additional  goods  and  services 
being  produced  for  the  consumer.  The  seeds 
of  inflation  were  sprouting  into  the  tem- 
porary overcapacity  which  we  now  have,  and 
a  decline  was  Inevitable. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  comments  to  the 
effect  that  the  consumer  price  level  Is  now 
Stable.  The  process  of  Inflation  In  this  coun- 
try started  over  10  years  ago  during  our  war- 
time period,  and  with  minor  Interruptions 
from  time  to  time  has  persisted  ever  since. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  leaned 
against  the  wind  whenever  it  has  been  clear 
which  way  the  wind  was  blowing.  In  1957-68. 
when  a  decline  was  under  way,  we  pursued 
an  easy  money  policy,  in  order  to  give  what- 
ever assistance  an  enlarged  availability  of 
money  could  give  to  alleviating  distress  and 
laying  the  groundwork  for  recovery.  This 
was  largely  achieved  by  the  end  of  April  of 
this  year.  Accordingly,  Federal  Reserve  pol- 
icy was  modlfled,  as  it  always  should  be,  in 


adaptation  to  the  change  in  economic  condi- 
tions. At  the  present  time,  with  increased 
demands  for  funds,  with  improved  produc- 
tivity, we  are  witnessing  a  strong  econoznlo 
comeback,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  see 
a  gratifying  decline  in  unemployment  fig- 
ures, although  the  total  Is  still  higher  than 
any  of  us  would  like  It  to  be. 

Let  us  not  succumb  to  the  belief  that  these 
unemployed  people  will  be  assisted  by  flood- 
ing our  economy  with  a  stream  of  easy  money. 
The  better  way  to  get  these  people  back  to 
work  is  to  concentrate  on  fundamentals  that 
permit  the  forces  of  the  market  to  operate. 
Rising  Interest  rates,  when  they  reflect  a  re- 
sponse to  improving  business  conditions, 
have  nevM-  been  a  sign  of  weakness.  When 
artificial  forces  prevent  their  rise  it  may  well 
lead  to  knots  which  would  complicate  rather 
than  assist  our  progress.  If  bvuslness  condi- 
tions continue  to  Improve  It  Is  normal  to 
expect  interest  rates  to  rise;  If  business  stays 
where  it  Is  interest  rates  will  probably  stay 
about  where  they  are,  and  If  business  begins 
to  decline  Interest  rates  will  decline.  But 
let  us  not  be  carried  away  into  thinking  that 
Interest  rates  are  such  a  dominant  force  in 
the  economy  that  thsy  possess  some  magic 
so  that  they  alone  can  determine  the  level 
of  employment,  unemployment,  and  use  of 
capacity  at  high  or  low  levels.  To  me  it  is 
vital  that  we  understand  this  crucial  point. 

A  recent  trip  to  several  countries  of  the 
Far  East  gave  me  a  welcomed  opportunity  to 
see  ovirselves  as  others  see  us.  One  distress- 
ing experience  was  to  find  among  Intelligent 
and  perceptive  men  In  those  countries  a 
growing  distrust  over  the  future  of  the 
American  dollar.  Whether  or  not  it  is  justi- 
fied— and  certainly  I  think  It  is  not — it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  this  feeling 
exists. 

To  the  foreigner,  much  more  than  to 
Americans,  the  dollar  Is  a  symbol  of  this 
country's  strength.  A  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  would  suggest  to  one  foreigner 
a  decline  in  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States,  signaling  in  his  mind  a  decline 
not  only  In  American  economic  strength  but 
also  in  moral  force. 

Naturally  I  was  interested  In  the  basis  of 
distrust.  Two  matters  appeared  uppermost. 
One  was  a  conviction  that,  not  necessarily 
at  the  moment  but  in  a  fairly  short  time  and 
more  markedly  in  the  extending  future, 
American  goods  are  going  to  flnd  themselves 
priced  out  of  the  market.  Indeed.  I  was 
told  that  some  countries  to  which  we  have 
made  loans  conditioned  upon  the  p\irchase 
of  American  goods  would,  except  for  that  re- 
striction, already  be  turning  elsewhere  for 
their  purchases. 

Tou  will  recall  that  this  same  sort  of  talk 
was  directed  at  Britain  for  about  a  year  be- 
fore the  British  got  Into  trouble  and  had  to 
devalue  the  pound  sterling.  I  don't  think 
It  is  going  to  happen  here.  I  wouldn't  talk 
about  it  If  I  did.  But  it  is  something  for  us 
to  be  concerned  about. 

The  other  thing  cited  to  me  as  a  reason  for 
foreign  distrust  of  America's  ability  or  will 
to  preserve  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
was  the  $12  billion  deficit  that  has  develop>ed 
In  the  United  States  budget,  plus  p>08slbill- 
ties  that  further  deficits  may  follow. 

It  was  amazing  to  me  how  closely  our 
budgetary  developments  were  being  followed 
In  such  remote  areas  as  Thailand  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  how  many  people  there  Icnew  omi 
precise  budget  figiures  better  than  most 
Americans. 

Of  course  a  simple  fact  of  human  nature 
has  added  intensity  to  their  interest.  They 
all  know,  many  through  personal  experience 
of  the  stern  lectures  America  has  given  for- 
eign countries  about  their  need  to  have  the 
moral  fiber  to  put  their  flinances  in  order. 
And.  as  a  widely  traveled  American  business- 
man recently  suggested  to  me.  It  is  only 
natural  that  foreign  countries  should  be 
wondering  IX  we  have  the  capacity  to  take 
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tbe  medicine  we  have  eo  freely  prescribed 
for  others. 

Now  I  dont  think  anyone  abroad  or  at 
home  questions  the  ability  of  the  richest 
country  In  the  world  to  "afford"  whatever 
amounts  are  needed  for  the  national  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  for  social  benefit* 
the  American  public  demands  as  well.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  question  It  myself. 

The  question  that  I  ran  Into  was  some- 
thing else:  since  Americans  clearly  can  afford 
these  expenditures,  why  don't  they  pay  for 
them?  That  Is,  why  don't  they  pay  In  taxes 
or  reduce  other  programs  Instead  of  giving 
i.o.u.'s  or  simply  printing  more  paper 
dollars?  That  also  Is  something  to  think 
about. 

Now  let's  discuss  this  matter  of  the  budget. 
No  reasonable  man  believes  that  budgets  can 
always  be  balanced.  Likewise,  no  sensible 
person  believes  that  an  unbalanced  budget 
is  a  desirable  way  of  life.  This,  of  course, 
has  moral  connotations  as  well  as  economic. 

We  are  a  rich  country.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  it  and  we  do  not  need  to 
apologize  about  It.  We  must  recognize  that 
some  people  In  our  society  are  not  as  rich 
or  well  off  as  we  would  like  them  to  be.  As 
a  Nation,  however,  we  can  afford  to  ex- 
pend whatever  Is  required  for  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  aid.  NatiU'ally  we  don't 
want  waste  In  these  projects.  Whatever  Is 
required  we  can  afford  to  spend,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  it  if  we  are  unable 
to  find  the  means  of  paying  for  these  expend- 
itures In  any  other  way  than  by  printing 
money.  Regardless  of  what  facile  Justiflca- 
tlon  or  technical  obscurantism  Is  used  to 
persuade  us  that  we  can  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it  too,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  In  stat- 
ing flatly,  "It  Just  Isn't  true." 

We  must  face  up  to  the  reality  of  either 
raising  taxes  or  revising  our  tax  structure 
to  produce  more  revenue  or  reducing  the 
priorities  of  some  other  programs  until  we 
can  get  things  in  better  balance. 

Whatever  the  Justifications  for  deficit 
financing  in  time  of  recession — and  at  best 
I  sometimes  think  there  Is  a  good  bit  of 
wishful  thinking  involved — there  can  be  no 
question  that  when  business  is  Improving 
and  moving  actively  toward  higher  levels,  a 
budget  deficit  becomes  fuel  on  the  fire  of 
inflation.  In  effect.  It  pumps  air  Into  the 
business  structure  as  if  it  were  a  balloon 
and  eventually  leads  to  more  serious  re- 
cession when  the  balloon  pops  than  would 
have  occurred  If  It  had  not  been  indulged 
in.  Again  let  me  say,  this  is  not  pleasant, 
but  with  due  respect  to  these  people  who 
talk  about  modem  times  and  outmoded  clas- 
sical theories  what  I  am  saying  Is  based  on 
time-honored  and  time-tested  principles 
that  are  as  valid  and  Inescapable  today  as 
they  have  been  down  through  the  ages. 

Likewise,  it  is  time  we  stopped  shilly- 
shallying around  about  this  matter  of  in- 
terest rates  and  faced  up  to  realities.  We 
have  had  far  too  much  talk  about  so-called 
"tight"  money  and  "soft"  money  without 
adequate  understanding  of  the  role  of  in- 
terest rates  in  our  economy.  We  already 
have  too  many  preferential  Interest  rates 
established  by  statute  as  though  it  were 
possible  to  Ignore  completely  the  workings 
of  the  marketplace.  Interest  rates  are  the 
prices  charged  for  credit.  They  are  a  wage 
to  the  saver  as  well  as  a  cost  to  the  borrower. 
In  a  private  enterprise  economy  they  are 
established  by  the  interplay  of  market  forces. 
They  perform  the  Important  function  of 
Influencing  the  volume  of  credit  that  flows 
into  specific  channels  of  enterprise.  They 
are  essential  to  pricing  the  assets  on  which 
holders  expect  to  receive  Income  over  a 
succession  of  years.  It  is  through  flexible 
rate  movements  that  the  Incentives  and  dis- 
incentives are  provided  for  balancing  out 
supply  and  demand  factors  in  our  economy. 

The  most  striking  Illustration  of  their  use- 
fulness and  effectiveness  In  recent  years  oc- 


curred nearly  8  years  ago  when  the  decision 
was  made  to  uni>eg  our  Government  securi- 
ties market.  This  restored  to  that  Impor- 
tant market  some  of  the  Influence  which  had 
been  denied  it  by  Government  policy  for  a 
period  of  years  during  which  regulation  of 
the  money  supply  gradually  became  almost 
Ineffective. 

Once  this  decision  was  taken,  the  credit 
mechanism  began  to  function  as  a  governor 
on  the  flywheel  of  our  economy  and  the  proc- 
ess of  stablllzatlcin  became  a  useful  part  of 
the  adjustments  necessary  In  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. We  are  compelled  to  recognize,  wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not,  that  you  can  alter  the 
nature  of  demand,  and  change  the  composi- 
tion of  supply,  but  you  can  no  more  ignore 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  than  you  can 
Ignore  the  law  of  gravity. 

Some  time  ago  a  top  industrialist  who  had 
complained  bitterly  about  rising  Interest 
rates  told  me  how  he  now  recognized  that 
some  adjustments  were  probably  desirable, 
but  he  said,  "Don't  let  Interest  rates  go  above 
3  percent."  Although  there  are  technical 
differences  between  the  conmiodity  he  is 
manufacturing  and  this  manmade  device  of 
money,  I  asked  him  how  he  would  like  it  if 
the  Government  laid  down  a  decree  that  the 
product  he  was  manufacturing,  regardless  of 
cost  and  price  fcictors,  could  not  be  sold  to 
the  public  above  a  fixed  price.  The  only 
answer  I  received  to  this  suggestion  was. 
"That's  different" 

Now  I  want  to  go  one  step  further  and 
talk  about  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  all 
of  our  problems.  This  is  the  subject  of  con- 
fidence. It  Is  the  subject  we  frequently  avoid 
because  we  are  afraid  of  upsetting  confi- 
dence by  discussing  it.  All  of  us  know  of 
cases  of  irresponsible  and  hysterical  indi- 
viduals who  contribute  to  tearing  down  con- 
fidence. We  are  more  likely  to  recognize 
them  than  we  are  the  equally  Irresponsible 
Individuals  who  overpaint,  oversell,  over- 
emphasize the  o])timistlc  side  of  things  In 
the  name  of  inspiring  confidence.  In  any 
event,  confidence  is  perhaps  the  funda- 
mental factor  In  money  and  currency. 
Those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  our  monetary  affairs  recognize  this 
clearly.  Money  must  not  only  be  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  a  standard  of  value,  but  it 
must  be  something  in  which  people  have 
basic  confidence. 

Because  of  the  Interrelationships  of  Inter- 
est rates  and  budgets  and  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Unlt<'d  States  In  international 
trade,  it  Is  a  serious  matter  when  an  im- 
portant segment  of  world  opinion  has  begun 
to  question  the  fiscal  and  monetary  Integrity 
exemplified  by  our  American  dollar.  It  Is 
not  something  we  can  lightly  pass  over  in 
hope  it  will  go  away.  The  battle  against  In- 
flation is  at  a  crucial  point,  and  a  setback  in 
the  United  States  would  be  a  serlovjs  setback 
for  the  entire  fr«e  world.  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  stand  here  and  say  flatly,  "There 
will  be  no  inflation."  I  cannot  do  so.  For 
any  one  man.  that  would  only  be  idle  talk. 
What  we  need  now  is  not  talk  nor  long  de- 
bate nor  lengthy  analysis,  but  resolute 
actions — continuing  overtime — which  will 
demonstrate  to  doubters  the  good  sense  and 
character  of  the  American  people. 

A  pressing  need  for  such  action  confronts 
us  as  we  approach  1959.  The  fear  of  infla- 
tion Is  earnest,  and  it  Is  having  a  damaging 
Impact  already.  Today,  when  the  level  of 
savings  in  our  co\intry  has  been  steadily  ris- 
ing, we  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  selling  long- 
term  Government  bonds  at  Interest  rates 
substantially  lower  than  current  levels  if  the 
holders  of  these  savings  were  convinced  that 
there  will  be  no  Inflation,  convinced  that 
we  will  conduct  cur  affairs  on  a  basis  which 
will  make  Inflation  Improbable. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  remarks  may  be  interpreted  pessimisti- 
cally. They  are  not  so  Intended.  We  have 
already  made  a  good  start  on  the  road  to 


Improving  thU  situation.  However,  the 
progress  we  have  already  made  gives  no 
ground  for  complacency.  Improvement*  in 
business  efficiency  effected  during  the  sharp 
but  short  recession  are  helping  In  the  cur- 
rent recovery  movement  that  Is  continuing 
on  a  rather  broad  basis.  And  it  Is  not  news 
to  any  of  you  that  the  Federal  budget  Is  get- 
ting determined  attention  In  more  than  one 
quarter.  Let  us  press  forward  on  these 
sound  lines  and  no  one  can  doubt  our  suc- 
cess. 

The  recent  trip  to  which  I  referred  Im- 
pressed on  me  as  never  before  that  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  on  us.  Responsible  offi- 
cials in  many  countries  are  watching  us 
closely  to  see  whether  we  intend  to  prac- 
tice what  for  many  years  we  have  preached 
to  them.  The  future  Is  not  entirely  within 
our  control  but  we  do  have  It  within  our 
power  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
American  dollar  If  we  have  the  will  to  do  It. 
Until  or  unless  the  people,  through  the 
Congress,  change  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
I  can  pledge  to  all  of  you  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  do  everything  In  Its 
power  to  safeguard  our  currency. 


THE     PRESroENTS     BUDGET— THE 
INSIDE- OUT  STRAIT  JACKET 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article,  entitled  "The  In- 
side-Out Straitjacket."  published  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  22,  1959. 
dealing  with  the  President's  new  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Imside-Ottt  SrEArrJACKrr 

The  President's  new  budget,  in  one  view, 
rests  on  "the  assumption  that  there  Is  some 
magic  flgure  into  which  the  budget  should 
be  forced,  like  putting  a  man  In  a  strait- 
Jacket." 

The  words  are  Lticdon  Johnson's,  the  so- 
called  moderate  Senate  majority  leader,  but 
they  reflect  the  attitude  of  many  liberals  In 
and  out  of  Congress.  For  Instance,  the 
Democratic  Advisory  Council,  which  Includes 
former  President  Truman  and  Adlai  Steven- 
son and  other  Important  Democrats,  declares 
that  the  budget  puts  "pocketlxx)k  before  peo- 
ple' and  proceeds  to  contend  that  "what  is 
bad  for  people  is  also  bad  for  pocketbooks, 
both  private  and  public." 

Now  what  all  these  people  are  really  saying 
Is  that  a  budget  should  not  be  a  budget  at 
all.  For  a  budget  is  meaningless  If  It  Is  not 
in  fact  a  straitjacket  of  sorts.  A  real  budget, 
whether  It  is  yours  or  ours  or  the  Govern- 
ment's, is  a  financial  discipline  based  on  the 
ancient  and  certain  knowledge  that  people 
and  governments  that  consistently  live  be- 
yond their  means  are  headed  for  real  trouble. 

Rejecting  this  accumulated  knowledge,  the 
statists  of  today  who  unjustifiably  call  them- 
selves liberals  propound  a  reverse  theory. 
In  one  version  It  goes  like  this;  Closing  the 
"deficit  of  needs"  is  far  more  Important  than 
closing  any  fiscal  deficit;  Indeed,  they  speak 
of  balanced  budgets  with  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt. Their  idea  is  to  decree  the  things 
they  think  Government  should  do  and  Ignore 
the  problem  of  paying  for  those  things. 

And  they  have  been  applying  their  theory 
with  a  vengeance — abetted,  unhappily,  at 
times  by  the  Republican  administration. 
During  the  fiscal  years  1932  through  1959 — 
28  years — the  Federal  budget  has  been  in  the 
red  23  years.  To  be  sure,  there  was  World 
War  II,  in  which  the  deficits  were  ex- 
tremely heavy,  but  that  war  comprised  only 
5  of  those  23  years  of  red  Ink. 

As  a  result  of  these  almost  uninterrupted 
deficits  the  public  debt  has  risen  from  less 
than  $20  billion  in  1932  to  an  estimated 
9285  billion  at  the  end  of  the  current  1950 
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fiscal  period.  And  the  debt  la  rapidly  soar- 
ing out  of  control.  President  Eisenhower 
felt  impelled  to  request,  In  his  budget  mes- 
sage, still  another  increase  In  the  perma- 
nent debt  celling — that  most  Impermanent 
of  ceilings. 

Since  the  deficits  have  been  largely 
financed.  In  effect,  by  the  printing  presses. 
in  them  lies  the  chief  explanation  of  the  In- 
flation which  has  destroyed  more  than  half 
the  value  of  the  dollar  in  that  same  genera- 
tion. And  In  their  continuation  lies  the 
menace  of  the  future  inflation  which  could 
destroy  all  value.  This  menace  the  infla- 
tionists even  now  blandly  propose  to  study; 
they  intend  to  search  assiduously  for  Its 
causes  almost  everywhere  except  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

But  inflation,  monstrous  though  its  mien 
can  be.  is  not  the  only  outcome  of  the  theory 
that  a  budget  should  not  be  a  budget.  The 
rejection  of  financial  discipline  must  also 
mean  Government  by  chaos. 

This  can  be  seen  even  In  expenditures  for 
defense,  which  hardly  anyone  dares  say 
might  be  cut.  If  the  military  were  permitted 
to  have  all  they  want,  the  existing  waste  and 
duplication  would  be  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold. Not  only  that;  without  discipline.  In- 
novation and  development  would  be  retarded, 
for  a  certain  amount  of  stringency  Is  a  goad 
to  Invention.  Without  financial  discipline 
the  defense  effort  would  be  Impaired  and 
finally  wrecked. 

For  the  Government  as  a  whole,  one  result 
of  the  denial  of  discipline  Is  to  destroy  se- 
lectivity. The  question  becomes  not 
whether  this  program  is  better  than  that:  in- 
stead, any  program  anybody  thinks  of  is  em- 
braced. Thus,  Government  becomes  a  levia- 
than, speeding  the  Inflation  and  In  the 
whole  process  suppressing  the  individual. 

So  what  kind  of  nonsense  is  this  about 
putting  the  pocketbook  before  people?  The 
Infiationlsu,  the  spoiled  children  who  resent 
discipline,  are  the  ones  who  are  antipeople. 
For  what  they  propose  would  ruin  the  peo- 
ple. 

Fortunately  there  are  still  some  who  reject 
the  Inside -out  budgeting  theory  and  realize 
that  a  budget  must  be  a  firm  control.  It 
would  also  be  well  U  reason  could  put  a 
straitjacket  on  folly. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNME3«rr  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  i^  business  today. 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  Without  objection. 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


FAILURE     OP     TkE     PRESENT     NA- 
TIONAL   FARM    PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  the 
failure  of  the  present  national  farm  pro- 
gram is  apparent  on  every  hand. 

It  is  reflected  in  every  compilation  of 
agricultural  statistics. 

It  is  reflected  In  the  accelerated  shift 
of  population  from  farm  to  city. 

It  is  reflected  in  last  year's  election 
results. 

L?t  us  look  at  the  facts: 

Between  1952  and  1957,  realized  net 
farm  income  in  this  country  declined 
from  $14.4  to  $10.8  billion  despite  sub- 
stantially increased  Government  pay- 
ments. Even  if  the  Increases  reported 
la.st  year  boost  the  1958  figure  to  as  high 
a::  )13  biUlon,  the  total  still  will  be  $1.4 


billion  under  the  rate  which  prevailed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

And,  when  the  degree  of  inflation 
which  has  occurred  since  1952  is  taken 
into  account,  it  is  obvious  that  realized 
net  income  would  have  to  be  increased 
considerably  above  the  $14.4  billion  sum 
merely  to  put  ftirmers  bsuik  where  they 
were  in  terms  of  purchasing  power  6 
years  ago.  Such  an  eventuality  is  hardly 
likely  under  the  present  program,  how- 
ever, inasmuch  as  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  itself  predicts  a  reduction 
of  from  5  to  10  percent  in  realized 
net  income  this  year. 

During  the  same  1952-57  period,  farm 
production  exi)enses  increased  from 
$22.6  to  $23.5  billion  yearly  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  final  total  for  1958  will 
reach  an  all-time  high  of  $24.5  billion  or 
more.  The  spread  between  farm  and  re- 
tail prices  has  widened  by  $75  for  each 
thousand  dollars  spent  for  farm  produce 
and  the  farmer's  share  of  the  market- 
basket  dollar  has  dropped  from  47  to  39 
cents. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index 
for  last  November  showed  prices  received 
by  farmers  at  that  time  were  7  percent 
below  those  realized  in  1947-49,  while 
prices  paid  by  farmers  were  up  23  per- 
cent for  the  corresponding  period. 

In  view  of  the  situation  evidenced  by 
those  figures.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
surprising  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reports  that  between  1950  and  1957. 
2,349,000  persons  migrated  from  the 
farms  of  the  Nation  to  compete  for  in- 
creasingly scarce  jobs  in  urban  areas. 
According  to  latest  reports,  that  trend  is 
continuing. 

Neither  is  it  difficult  to  understand. 
Mr.  President,  why  our  agricultural 
economy  is  gripped  by  a  worsening  de- 
pression which  is  threatening  extinction 
for  the  small,  family  type  farmer  who 
does  not  have  a  supplemental  income; 
why  uiunanageable  surpluses  of  farm 
commodities  are  being  generated;  why 
artificially  high  consumer  prices  are 
being  stimulated;  and  why  the  United 
States  is  steadily  losing  the  last  of  its 
world  markets. 

An  openmlnded  appraisal  of  all  the 
facts  affords  no  other  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  but  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  not  only  of  the  farmer  but  also 
of  the  taxpaying  consumer  that  an  en- 
tirely new  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  Nation's  farm  problems  be  foimd. 

That  that  conclusion  is  shared  by  the 
farmer  is  evidenced  by  the  results  of  the 
recent  com  referendum. 

That  that  conclusion  is  shared  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Nation's  electorate 
is  evidenced  by  the  outcome  of  last 
November's  election. 

The  farmers  and  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States  both  have  repudiated  the 
abortive  policies  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ezra  T.  Benson  at  the  polls,  and 
they  have  given  this  86th  Congress  a 
mandate  to  write  a  bold,  new  law  which 
will  give  the  farmers  the  protection  they 
have  been  denied  for  the  past  6  years 
without  placing  an  intolerable  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

The  farmer  wants  to  be  returned  to  a 
free  enterprise  economy  with  protection 


equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  by  labor 
through  the  minimum  wage  and  col- 
lective bargaining  and  by  industry 
through  the  tariff. 

The  taxpayer  wants  a  stabilized  farm 
program  which  will  give  his  p>ocketbook 
a  break  both  in  the  marketplace  and  at 
tax  time. 

Our  experience  with  the  programs  of 
the  past  stands  as  conclusive  proof  that 
those  ends  cannot  be  achieved  through 
existing  concepts. 

We  have  learned  that  a  program 
which  seeks  to  solve  farm  problems  by 
reducing  acreage  and  prices  results  only 
in  creating  a  vicious  cycle  of  surpluses 
and  depression. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
that  we  profited  by  our  mistakes  and 
took  advantage  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  to  effect  a  realistic  and  perma- 
nent solution  to  our  agricultural  prob- 
lems. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to 
discard  completely  the  present  patch- 
work of  discredited  farm  laws  and  to 
start  all  over  again  and  write  an  en- 
tirely new  program  which  will  get  away 
from  the  compounded  failures  and 
stereotyped  concepts  of  the  past. 

My  long  and  serious  study  of  this  sub- 
ject has  convinced  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  such  a  program  must  have  three 
fimdamental  objectives:  First  to  let  the 
farmer  farm;  second,  to  guarantee  the 
farmer  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
national  purchasing  power;  and.  third, 
to  place  American  agricultural  com- 
modities back  on  the  world  markets  at 
competitive  prices. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  those  ob- 
jectives can  never  be  achieved  until  the 
Federal  Government  is  removed  from 
the  business  of  buying,  storing,  and  sell- 
ing agricultural  commodities;  until  the 
responsibility  for  marketing  the  produce 
of  our  farms  is  returned  to  the  farmer 
and  private  enterprise,  where  it  be- 
longs; \mtil  the  farmer  is  freed  to  plant 
and  sell  as  he  pleases;  and  until  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  agricul- 
ture is  limited  to  paying  the  farmer  the 
difference  between  the  prices  he  re- 
ceives for  commodities  sold  for  domestic 
consumption  and  100  percent  of  parity. 

This  program  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  want  the  farmers  of  America  who 
produce  farm  comimodities  for  export  to 
other  markets  to  compete  on  the  basis 
of  the  standard  of  living  in  countries 
like  India,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and 
others,  where  living  standards  are  in- 
finitely lower  than  ours. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  making  one  of 
the  most  forthright  statements  we  have 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  cer- 
tainly in  this  session,  and  for  many, 
many  days  back  into  the  last  session. 
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Personally  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  food  in  this  country  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  price,  fvill  parity,  for  what  he 
produces  and  sells  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, because  we  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  living. 

I  also  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said  something  that  the 
country  needs  to  hear,  when  he  says  that 
the  farmer  should  be  given  control  again 
over  what  he  plants,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  farm,  and  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  produce  what  he  desires, 
provided  that  that  which  is  sold  over 
and  above  the  requirements  for  domestic 
consumption  should  go  to  the  world 
market,  and  there  he  should  recognize 
that  it  will  be  sold  competitively  with 
the  prices  in  the  world  market.  A  prac- 
tical plan  to  carry  these  goals  into  opera- 
tion is  one  to  which  our  efforts  should  be 
addressed.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  forthright  and  in- 
telligent statement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  my  warm  friend  from  South  Da- 
kota, who  in  part  represents  one  of  the 
great  agricultural  States  of  the  Union. 
No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  more  zealous 
than  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  seeking  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  his  constituents  and  the 
farmers  generally  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  interest 
which  the  able  Senator  has  shown  in  this 
subject,  and  I  hope  that  before  this  Con- 
gress adjourns  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  join  hands  in  passing  some  effective 
program  which  will  restore  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
to  the  level  of  the  past. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
America  want  the  farmers  of  the  country 
to  live  in  a  substandard  manner.  I  feel 
that  the  people  of  America  want  the 
farmers  of  this  great  Nation  to  own  auto- 
mobiles. I  feel  that  the  people  of  our 
country  want  the  farmers  to  be  able  to 
send  their  children  to  college.  I  feel 
that  the  people  of  America,  fairminded 
as  they  are,  want  the  farmers  of  our  Na- 
tion to  enjoy  the  same  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  is  enjoyed  by  nonfarmers. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  IDakota  luiows  so  well,  at  the 
present  time  the  farmers  of  our  country 
have  a  standard  of  living  less  than  half 
that  enjoyed  by  the  nonfarmers.  Yet 
they  are  engaged  in  the  most  important 
activity  in  our  entire  economic  system. 
If  every  nonfarmer  In  the  United  States 
were  to  go  on  strike  today,  somehow, 
though  with  great  diflflculty,  the  rest  of 
our  citizens  could  continue  to  survive. 
But  if  the  farmers  of  America  were  to 
go  on  strike  it  would  be  only  a  few  days 
before  there  would  be  starvation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia.  Chicago.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  all  the  other  great  urban  cen- 
ters of  the  country. 

The  farmers  of  America  produce  all 
the  food  we  eat.  They  produce  the  fiber 
from  which  our  clothing  Is  made.  They 
grow  the  timber  which  we  use  to  build 
our  homes,  churches,  and  other  public 
buildings.  Yet  they  have  been  the  least 
rewarded  segment  In  our  entire  country. 
It  is  time  for  us,  Democrats  and  Repub- 


licans alike,  to  stand  up  in  this,  the  86th 
Congress,  and  correct  this  gross  inequity. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
upon  the  excellent  address  he  Is  making 
in  the  Senate  today.  It  does  my  heart 
good  to  see  someone  stand  up  and  speak 
on  behalf  of  our  farmers. 

I  believe  the  record  shows  that  the 
income  per  capita  among  our  farming 
population  is  less  than  one-half  what  it 
is  among  the  nonfarmlng  population. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  our  farmers  work 
as  hard,  and  contribute  as  much  to  our 
civilization  as  does  any  other  segment 
of  our  population. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  ascribe 
any  reason  for  anyone  feeling  that  our 
farmers  should  not  receive  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  income  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  certainly  cannot. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  Senator  so  well 
knows,  the  farmers  have  no  40-hour 
week.  They  have  no  minimum  wage 
law.  They  receive  no  overtime.  They 
receive  no  time-and-a-half  or  double- 
time  pay.  Instead  of  a  40-hour  week,  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation  work,  on  the  aver- 
age, from  80  to  100  hours  a  week.  Yet, 
as  the  Senator  has  so  ably  pointed  out. 
they  earn  less  than  half  what  nonfarm- 
ers earn. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Those  who  really 
built  this  Nation,  who  carved  it  out  of 
the  forest,  and  were  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  civilization  on  this  continent,  were 
farmers.  Have  not  farmers  really  been 
the  backbone  of  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion throughout  the  years,  and  should 
they  not  be  given  every  consideration 
possible  when  we  consider  the  entire 
economy  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Not  only  have  they  been 
the  backbone  of  our  own  great  Nation, 
but  also,  as  the  Senator  well  knows  from 
the  study  of  history,  those  who  till  the 
soil  have  been  the  backbone  of  every 
great  nation,  from  the  Roman  Empire 
up  to  the  present  time.  When  we  de- 
stroy our  farm  economy  and  drive  our 
farmers  and  their  families  to  the  cities, 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  jobs,  to 
live  on  a  Government  dole,  we  are  de- 
stroying our  country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  great  leaders  of  our  Government 
and  our  Nation  in  the  past  were  either 
born  on  farms,  worked  on  farms,  or  were 
familiar  with  farm  problems:  and  be- 
cause of  their  out  of  doors  living,  their 
free  and  independent  thought,  they  have 
been  able  to  contribute  more  to  the  civi- 
lization of  our  country  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  contribute? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  certamiy  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

I  thank  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  is  al- 
ways diligent  in  his  efforts  to  aid  the 
farmers,  not  only  of  his  own  State  but 
also  of  the  entire  Nation,  for  his  valu- 
able contribution  and  his  great  interest 
in  solving  the  farm  problem. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  hear  all 
the  Senator's  speech,  but  I  heard  the  part 
wherein  he  was  discussing  the  relative 
values  and  costs  of  farm  labor. 

Three  of  four  years  ago  I  participated 
in  a  studr  of  the  average  number  of 
hours  worked  by  the  farmer  and  his  net 
return.  The  average  net  return  was  ap- 
proximately 67  cents  an  hour,  which 
caused  me  to  remark  at  one  time  that  if 
the  farmer  were  not  working  for  him- 
self, he  would  have  to  go  to  jail  for 
violating  the  minimum  wage  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  could 
not  l>e  more  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  figure  may  be 
even  lower  today. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised. I  know  that  the  average  farm  in- 
come today  throughout  the  Nation  is 
less  Uian  half  that  earned  by  non- 
farmers.  As  I  earlier  have  pointed  out, 
the  farmers  have  no  wage-and-hour  law. 
They  have  no  40-hour  week.  They 
usually  work  from  daylight  to  dark.  As 
the  Senator  well  knows,  in  many  in- 
stances, such  as  dairy  farming,  the  work 
goes  on  7  days  a  week  with  no  holidays 
whatever. 

The  Senator  comes  from  a  great  dairy- 
ing State  and  I  myself  have  been  engaged 
in  the  dairy  business  for  a  number  of 
years.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  once  heard 
a  remark  made  by  a  citizen  of  Telfair 
County,  where  I  was  bom  and  raised, 
which,  in  a  few  words,  descwbed  the  sit- 
uation of  the  dairymen  about  as  aptly  as 
I  have  ever  heard  it  expressed. 

He  said  that  a  dairyman  needs  no 
Sunday  clothes  and  mighty  few  old  ones. 
[Laughter.!  I  believe  that  describes  the 
dairy  farmers  in  our  country  today. 

Those  factors.  Mr.  President,  were  the 
bases  of  the  Talmadge  farm  plan  which 
I  introduced  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  85th  Congress.  And  the  overwhelm- 
ing favorable  response  which  I  have 
received  from  throughout  the  Nation 
leads  me  to  believe  that  such  an  ap- 
proach has  widespread  appeal  not  only 
among  the  farmers  but  also  among  the 
general  public. 

It  is  in  that  belief.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  today  reintroducing  my  bill  and  am 
urging  its  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  Congress. 

My  plan  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  pro- 
poses to  free  the  Nation's  economy  of  the 
expensive  and  ineffectual  farm  laws 
which  have  caused  the  present  disas- 
trous agricultural  depression  and  to  re- 
store American  agriculture  to  a  free- 
enterprise  basis,  bolstered  by  a  system 
of  compensatory  payments  limited  to 
domestically  consumed  basic  commodi- 
ties. 

My  bill  entitled  "Agricultural  Income 
Equalization  Act  of  1959"  would  achieve 
those  ends  through  inaugurating  an 
easily  understood,  five-point  program. 
Its  provisions  are  as  follows: 

First.  Eliminate  all  acreage  controls 
and  Government  loans. 

Second.  Assign  each  farmer  growing 
basic  commodities  a  domestic  production 
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quota  to  be  expressed  In  terms  of  unit 
measurements — pounds,  bushels,  bales, 
and  so  forth — which  would  be  the  same 
percentage  of  the  national  consimiption 
of  basic  commodities  that  the  farmer's 
average  annual  production  for  the  pre- 
c?:!ing  5  years  bears  to  the  total  national 
n.crage  production  foi*  the  same  period. 

Third.  Guarantee  and  pay  to  each 
f.irmer  a  sales  price  support  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  he  receives  for 
his  domestic  production  quota  and  100 
percent  of  parity; 

Fourth.  Require  each  farmer  to  sub- 
mit a  bill  of  sale  wich  his  application 
for  sales  price-support  payments;  and 

Fifth.  Impose  a  maximum  of  $25,000 
on  the  amount  of  sales  price  support 
which  any  individual  farmer  could 
receive. 

Mr.  President,  this  part  of  the  bill, 
limiting  price  supports  the  Government 
could  pay  any  one  farmer  to  $25,000.  is 
Intended  to  eliminate  the  tremendous 
raids  by  large  corporation-type  farmers 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  which  have  been 
experienced  under  existing  laws.  One 
such  farmer  In  Mississippi,  received  over 
a  million  dollars  In  Government  price 
supports  In  one  year.  Another  one,  I  be- 
lieve In  Kansas,  received  In  excess  of 
$600,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  In  one 
12-month  period. 

Price  supports  for  farm  commodities 
are  not  needed  by  the  wealthy  corpora- 
tion-type farmers  who  deal  In  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars. 
Price  supports  for  farm  operations  are 
needed  by  the  small  family-type  farmer 
who  lives  on  his  lami  and  tills  It  with 
his  own  hands  and  who  raises  his  chil- 
dren to  become  useful  and  outstanding 
citizens.  That  is  the  kind  of  farming 
we  ought  to  talk  about  and  attempt  to 
further  when  we  are  providing  price  sup- 
ports for  the  farmers  of  our  land. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wifih  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  on  working 
out  one  of  the  most  constructive  pro- 
grams I  have  heard  advanced.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  has  evolved  the  basis  of  a 
workable  program  to  save  the  American 
farmer.  Unless  something  along  the 
line  s\iggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Is  done,  millions  of  small  farm- 
ers, who,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  are 
the  backbone  of  America,  will  be  forced 
out  of  fanning. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  always  Interested 
In  the  plight  of  those  who  work,  both 
farmers  and  nonfarmers.  The  bill  pro- 
poses to  give  to  those  who  work  on  the 
farms  the  same  protection  that  is  given 
to  organized  labor  imder  minimimi  wage 
laws,  and  to  those  who  work  on  Jobs  in 
interstate  commerce.  It  proposes  to 
give  to  those  who  farm  the  same  t3rpe  of 
protection  that  our  industries  enjoy  by 
way  of  subsidies  and  protective  tariffs. 

•  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  I  am  enough  of  an  old- 
fashioned  Jeffersonlan  Democrat  to  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  ought  to  be  free,  and 
that  Government  should  leave  us  alone. 
That  would  suit  me  fine.    If  the  Gov- 


ernment would  do  that,  fanners  could 
adequately  take  care  of  themselves. 
However,  the  farmers  must  not  be  the 
one  group  which  is  left  without  any  pro- 
tection whatever.  The  farmers  cannot 
be  the  only  group  placed  In  the  position 
of  havmg  to  "root,  hog,  or  die,"  while 
other  segments  of  the  population  are 
supported  by  wage  and  hour  laws,  col- 
lective bargaining,  subsidies,  and  pro- 
tective tariffs. 

I  am  enough  of  a  realist  to  under- 
stand— and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  also  imderstands — that  Con- 
gress will  not  repeal  the  wage  and  hour 
laws,  that  Congress  will  not  withdraw 
from  labor  the  benefits  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, that  Congress  will  not  repeal 
the  various  subsidies  granted  to  indus- 
try, and  that  Congress  will  not  repeal 
protective  tariffs  which  protect  certain 
segments  of  oxir  industry.  And  I  know 
of  no  one  who  would  advocate  that  Con- 
gress do  so.  Therefore,  the  only  course 
by  which  we  can  place  our  farm  popu- 
lation on  a  coequal  status  with  our  non- 
farm  population,  is  to  enact  a  law  to  pro- 
tect those  who  till  the  soil  and  provide 
the  food  and  fiber  which  we  utilize  In 
our  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  there  are  a  great  many  other  laws, 
which  he  has  not  mentioned,  which  assist 
labor  and  subsidize  industry.  One  of  the 
laws  which  benefit  labor  is  the  Bacon- 
Davis  Act. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  average  laboring 
man  would  rather  come  \mder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  than 
under  any  minimum  wage  act,  because 
under  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  the  mintmun 
wage  Is  frequently  about  three  times 
higher  than  imder  the  minimum  wage 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  There  are  a  great  many 
such  laws.  I  merely  mentioned  one  or 
two.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  en- 
tirely correct  about  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  no  doubt  has 
considered  the  enormous  subsidies  given 
to  American  Industry  in  connection  with 
the  $4  or  $5  billion  of  foreign  aid  which 
we  appropriate  every  year. 

We  send  to  other  countries  the  manu- 
factured articles  and  call  it  military  aid. 
If  we  simply  purchased  the  weapons  and 
shipped  them,  they  would  serve  the  same 
purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  might 
be  more  satisfactory  if  we  merely  sent 
the  money  to  the  other  countries  and 
let  them  decide  how  they  wanted  to 
spend  It  for  weapons,  because  they  could 
then  purchase  satisfactorily  weapons  at 
half  the  price,  although  it  Is  true  that 
American  Industry  would  lose  the  benefit 
of  the  sales. 

Mr.  TAUiiADGE.  The  Senator  Is 
most  certainly  correct.  Each  year  we 
are  shipping  to  countries  overseas,  for 
soft  currencies  which  we  are  lending 


back  to  the  nations  involved,  with,  little 
or  no  hope  of  any  repajrment,  about  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  agricultural 
surpluses.  That  is  being  charged  to  the 
farmers  of  America,  but  the  Soiator  well 
knows  it  Is  a  foreign  aid  program. 

Many  other  things  of  that  kind  are 
saddled  on  the  backs  of  the  American 
farmers,  wholly  without  reason.  Cer- 
tainly if  It  had  been  left  to  the  f sumers 
of  the  country  to  decide,  we  would  not 
have  given  Tito  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  worth  of  goods,  commodities,  and 
arms  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
and  especially  the  farmers,  of  the  Nation. 
I  do  not  believe  we  would  be  shipping 
goods  to  Communist  Poland.  But  that 
Is  being  done  and  the  cost  is  being 
charged  to  the  farm  progrram. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  Is  urging  that  we 
treat  the  American  farmer  as  fairly  as 
we  treat  the  average  American  working- 
man  or  average  American  businessman, 
and  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator's  ob- 
servation Is  correct.  He  has  put  his 
finger  on  what  I  am  trying  to  accom- 
plish through  my  bill. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  depend  upon  the  resultmg  free 
market  price  levels  of  the  basic  commod- 
ities, but  In  any  event  would  be  consid- 
erably less  than  that  of  the  present 
program.  It  likely  would  vary  between 
$1.5  and  $2.5  billion,  and  the  agricul- 
tural experts  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
estimate  its  savings  to  the  taxpayers  at 
between  $2  and  $3  billion  a  year. 

Furthermore,  whatever  the  cost,  it 
would  assure  that  every  farm  program 
dollar  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
American  farmers  which  decidedly  is  not 
the  case  at  the  present  time. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  we 
are  at  present  spending  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  day  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  to  store  surplus  farm  com- 
modities. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  new  Members  of 
the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate the  advantages  of  the  Talmadge 
farm  plan,  which  I  outlined  before  the 
Senate  last  year. 

It  would  let  the  farmer  plant  what  he 
wants  and  sell  it  as  he  pleases. 

It  wotild  take  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  business  of  buying,  stormg. 
and  selling  farm  commodities,  and  would 
place  the  responsibility  for  marketing 
with  the  farmer  and  private  enterprise 
where  it  belongs. 

It  would  guarantee  the  farmer  his  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  national  pur- 
chasing power  and  restore  agriculture  to 
a  free  enterprise,  competitive  base. 

It  would  end  the  accumulation  of  the 
national  farm  surplus  which  has  glutted 
the  Nation's  markets  and  stagnated  its 
economy. 

It  wovild  make  the  national  farm  pro- 
gram an  estimable  budget  item  which 
would  remain  relatively  stable  over  the 
years. 

It  would  mean  lower  prices  to  both  the 
consvuner  and  Industry  and  would  put 
American  agricultvu^  products,  both 
raw  and  processed,  back  on  the  world 
markets  at  competitive  prices. 
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One  of  the  most  ironic  features  of  the 
present  farm  vrognxa.  is  that  the  great 
textile  industry,  which  employs  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States, 
is  now  on  the  point  of  being  forced  out  of 
business,  not  only  because  of  competition 
from  foreign  countries,  where  the  wage 
level  is  roughly  one-tenth  of  what  it  is 
in  the  United  States,  but  al&o  because  the 
cotton  produced  in  Oeorgla,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  any  of  the  other  great  cotton- 
producing  States,  is  sold  for  from  $35  or 
$40  a  bale  chea];>er  in  India,  Burma. 
Pakistan,  and  Japan  than  the  price 
which  the  textile  manufacturer  in  this 
country  will  pay  for  it. 

When  we  penalize  our  own  American 
industry  to  the  extent  of  $35  or  $40  a  bale 
in  purchasing  raw  cotton,  something  is 
fundamentally  wrong  with  such  a  sys- 
tem, a  system  which  permits  cotton  to  be 
sold  for  less  ovei:seas  to  foreign  competi- 
tors than  it  costs  American  citizens  who 
pay  taxes  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  give  the 
farmer  protection  equivalent  to  labor's 
minimum  wage  and  industry's  tariff. 

It  would  mark  a  new  and  fresh  start 
which  would  get  away  from  the  stereo- 
typ>ed  concepts  and  failures  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  present  my  plan 
as  any  complete  solution  to  the  Nation's 
farm  problems.  But  I  do  feel  quite 
strongly  that  the  expressions  of  approval 
and  support  which  it  has  attracted  since 
first  offered  indicates  that  it  affords  a 
basla  upon  which  agreement  on  a  new 
national  farm  program  can  be  reached. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  Con- 
gress owes  it  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  to  give  them  a  workable  and  pro- 
ductive farm  program.  I  pledge  my 
wholehearted  effort  and  unstinted  coop- 
eration to  all  those  who  feel  as  I  do  in 
seeking  to  write  and  enact  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  introduced  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston].  I  ask  that  it  be  read  twice 
and  appropriately  referred:  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  306)  to  provide  a  new  farm 
program  for  basic  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  which  excessive  and  burden- 
some Federal  controls  on  agriculture  will 
be  eliminated,  and  under  which  Amer- 
ican agricultiire  will  be  restored  to  a  free 
enterprise  basis,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tai.- 
MAOGB  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Income 
Equalization  Act  of  19S9". 

DKXAKATIOIf    OT    POUCT    AMD    KURPOM 

Sec.  a.  It  is  hereby  decl&red  to  be  the  policy 
cf  Congress  to  afford  to  the  farmers  of  the 


United  States  legislative  protection  and  as- 
sistance equivalent  to  that  received  by  other 
segments  of  the  national  economy.  It  Is  rec- 
ognized that  previous  farm  legislation  has 
failed  to  achieve  that  end,  and  that  a  policy 
of  reduced  acreage  and  reduced  prices  leads 
only  to  reducing  farm  Income  to  a  disastrous 
level.  Therefore,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  Con- 
greas,  in  enacting  the  program  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  to  free  the  Nation's  economy  of 
the  burdens  of  abortive  farm  laws  and  uj 
restore  American  agriculture  to  a  free  enter- 
prise basis  bolstered  by  a  system  of  com- 
pensatory payments.  The  objectives  of  Con- 
gress In  so  doing  are  (1)  to  let  the  farmer 
farm,  (2)  guarantee  the  farmer  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  national  Income,  and 
(3)  place  American  agricultural  commodities 
back  on  the  world  market  at  competitive 
prices. 

DOMESTIC    CONStraiPTION    QUOTA 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  each 
year  a  domestic  consumption  quota  for  each 
basic  agricultural  commodity.  Such  quota 
shall  be  proclaimed  In  terms  of  pounds,  in 
the  case  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts; 
bushels,  In  the  case  of  corn  and  wheat:  and 
bales,  In  the  case  of  cotton.  The  domestic 
consumption  quota  for  any  year  for  any  such 
commodity  shall  be  the  amount  of  such  com- 
modity consumed  domestically  during  the 
Immediate  preceding  year.  Proclamations 
made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  at  such  times  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

ASSIGNMENT      AND      DETERMINATION      OT      FARM 
DOMESTIC     PRODUCTION      QUOTAS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  each 
year,  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  to 
every  eligible  farm  on  which  is  produced  a 
basic  agricultural  commodity  a  domestic  pro- 
duction quota  for  such  commodity.  The  do- 
mestic production  quota  for  any  such  farm 
with  respect  to  any  such  commodity  shall  t>e 
determined  by  the  Secretary  In  terms  of 
pounds,  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  rice,  and 
peanuts:  bushels.  In  the  case  of  corn  and 
wheat;  and  bales,  In  the  case  of  cotton. 

(b)  Any  farm  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  domestic  production  quota  for  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  pursuant  to 
this  section  must  have  received  an  acreaga 
allotment  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  for  such  com- 
modity during  the  twelve  calendar  months 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  domestic  production  quota  for 
any  farm  In  any  year  for  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  shall  be  an  amount  of  such 
commodity  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  domestic  consumption  quota  (lesi  any 
portion  withheld  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) ) 
for  such  commodity  for  suoh  year  (as  pro- 
claimed by  the  Secretary)  aa  the  average 
production  from  the  acreage  allotment  for 
such  farm  for  the  five-year  period  IBM  to 
1059,  inclusive,  bean  to  the  average  annual 
production  from  the  national  acreage  al- 
lotment (In  the  case  of  tobacco,  from  the 
total  of  all  State  acreage  allotments)  for  such 
commodity  for  such  period. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  withhold  from  the 
domestic  consumption  quota,  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  section  3.  in  any  year  for  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  an  amount  of 
such  quota  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  for 
use  in  making  domeatlc  consumption  quotaa 
available  to  new  farms.  Prom  any  such 
amount  withheld,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  farm  domestic  production  quotas 
to  farms  ineligible  for  quotas  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  requirements  of  eligibility  for  new 
farms  and  shall  assign  farm  domestic  pro- 
duction quotas  on  as  equitable  a  baala  as 
possible. 

COMPZMSATORT  YItMRNTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  producer  whose  farm  has 
been  assigned  a  domestic  production  quota 


pursuant  to  section  4  for  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  shall  receive  compensatory 
payments  for  such  quota  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any  such 
producer,  with  respect  to  any  such  commod- 
ity produced  on  his  farm  within  such  quota, 
the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  parity  price 
for  such  commodity  (at  the  time  such  com- 
modity Is  sold  by  him)  exceeds  the  market 
price  for  such  commodity  (at  the  time  such 
commodity  la  sold  by  him) . 

(c)  'No  producer  shall  be  paid  a  compensa- 
tory payment  except  upon  presentation  by 
him  of  a  receipt  of  sale  of  the  commodity 
produced  by  him.  He  may  receive  compensa- 
tory payment  upon  any  portion  of  his  quota 
for  which  a  receipt  of  sale  is  submitted.  In 
no  event  shall  any  producer  be  paid  an 
amount  In  excess  of  $25,000  In  compensatory 
payments  for  any  one  year. 

(d)  Compensatory  payments  shall  be  made 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and  receipts  of  sale 
required  under  this  section  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  contain  such  Information  aa  be 
shall  prescribe. 

(e)  No  compensatory  payment  shall  be 
made  to  any  producer  for  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  sold  by  him  more  than  six 
months  after  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  for  such  com- 
modity. 

APPLICAHIUTT 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ap- 
ply to  farms  In  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

PUBLICATION     AND     NOTICE     OF    FARM     DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION  QUOTAS 

Sec  7.  All  domestic  production  quotas  as- 
signed to  farms  in  a  county  or  other  local 
administrative  area  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  be  made  and 
kept  freely  available  for  public  inspection  in 
such  county  or  other  local  administrative 
area.  Notice  of  the  farm  domeatlc  produc- 
tion quota  assigned  to  a  farm  shall  be  mailed 
to  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  farm. 

REVIEW  OF  ASSXONXD  QUOTAS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  farm  production  quota  established 
for  his  farm  may,  within  fifteen  days  after 
mailing  to  him  of  notice  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 7.  have  such  quota  reviewed  by  a  local 
review  committee  of  three  farmers  from  the 
same  or  nearby  counties  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  Unless  application  for  review  is 
made  within  such  period,  the  original  deter- 
mination of  the  farm  domeatlc  production 
quota  shall  be  final. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  review  commit- 
tee shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their 
services  the  same  per  diem  as  that  received 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  utilised 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Soil  Conaervation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended. 
The  members  of  the  review  committee  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for 
more  than  thirty  days  in  any  one  year. 

XNSTmmoN  OP  Faoc«ai>iwae 

Bcc.  9.  If  the  producer  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  determination  of  the  review  committee, 
he  may,  within  fifteen  days  after  a  notice  of 
such  determination  is  mailed  to  him  by  reg- 
istered mall,  file  suit  against  the  review 
board  as  defendant  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  or  institute  proceedings  for  re- 
view in  any  court  of  record  of  the  State  hav- 
ing general  Jurisdiction,  sitting  In  the  county 
or  the  district  in  which  his  farm  is  located, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtalnmg  a  review  of  such 
determination.  Bond  ahall  be  given  in  an 
amount  and  with  surety  satisfaction  to  the 
court  to  secure  the  United  Statea  for  the 
cost  of  the  proceeding.  The  bill  of  com- 
plaint in  such  proceeding  may  be  served  by 
delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  any  one  of  the 
members  of  the  review  committee.    There- 
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upon  the  review  committee  shall  certify  and 
file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record 
upon  which  the  determination  complained 
of  was  made,  together  with  Its  fiBdings  of 
fact. 


Sec.  10.  The  review  by  the  court  shall  be 
limited  to  questions  of  law.  and  the  findings 
of  fact  by  the  review  committee,  if  supported 
by  the  evidence,  shaU  be  conclxislve.  If  ap- 
plication is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and  it  is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such 
additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  faUure  to 
adduce  such  evidence  In  the  hearing  before 
the  review  committee,  the  court  may  direct 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before 
the  review  committee  in  such  manner  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the 
court  may  seem  proper.  The  review  com- 
mittee may  modify  its  findings  of  fact  or  its 
determination  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  it  ahall  file  with  the 
court  such  modified  findings  or  determina- 
tion, which  findings  of  fact  shall  be  con- 
clusive. At  the  earliest  convenient  time,  the 
court,  m  term  time  or  vacation,  shall  bear 
and  determine  the  case  upon  the  original 
record  of  the  hearlug  before  the  review  com- 
mittee, and  upon  such  record  as  supple- 
mented, if  supplemented,  by  further  hear- 
ing before  the  review  committee  pursuant  to 
direction  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  af- 
firm the  review  committee's  determination, 
or  modified  determination.  If  the  court  de- 
termines that  the  same  Is  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  If  the  court  determines  that  such 
determination  or  modified  determination  Is 
not  In  accordance  with  law,  the  court  shall 
remand  the  proceeding  to  the  review  com- 
mittee with  direction  either  to  make  such 
determination  as  the  court  shall  determine 
to  be  in  accordance  with  law  or  to  take  such 
further  proceedings  as.  in  the  court's 
opinion,  the  law  requires. 

STAT   OP   PEOCKCDINCS   AND    SXCLUSIVa 
JURISDICTION 

Sec.  11.  The  conrmiencement  of  Judicial 
proceedings  under  this  Act  shall  not,  unless 
specifically  ordered  by  the  oourt.  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  review  committee's  determina- 
tion. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  Act 
to  review  the  legal  validity  of  a  determina- 
tion made  by  a  review  oommlttee  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  exclusive.  No  court  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  ahaU  have 
Jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  legal  validity 
of  any  such  determination  except  In  a  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act. 


no  SPftT  ON  OTim  QUOTAS 

Sec.  12.  Notwithstanding  any  Increase  of 
any  farm  as  a  result  of  review  of  the  deter- 
mination thereof  under  this  Act.  the  domes- 
tic production  quota  for  other  farms  shall 
not  be  affected. 


ON  eOXL  BANS   ACT 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  193«.  as  amended,  and  Utle  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  are 
repealed  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act  enter  Into  any 
contract  tmder  the  provisions  of  subtitle  A 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  The  provisions  of 
section  114  of  such  Act,  relating  to  com- 
pliance with  acreage  aUotmenta,  shaU  be  m- 
errecUve  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
Except  with  respect  to  oompllanoe  with  acre- 
age allotment  requirements,  nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  altering  the  terms 
of  any  contract  entered  Into  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sou  Bank  Act. 

aVUBB    AND  BMnXLATIUNS 

Sbc.  14.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations 


as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

UTILXZATIOM    OT  JJOCU.  AND   COTJNTT 
COmCZTTXXS 

Sec.  15.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  local 
and  county  committees  established  pursuant 
to  section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ETFECTTVE    DATE 

Sec.  17.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  December  31,  1959,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  by  proclama- 
tion make  such  provisions  effective  with 
respect  to  any  basic  agricultural  commodity 
prior  to  December  31.  1959,  if  he  finds  that 
such  action  will  effectuate  the  policy  and 
purpose  of  this  Act  ae  declared  in  section  2. 
In  the  event  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
made  etlectlve  with  respect  to  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity  prior  to  December 
81,  1959,  the  repeal  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the 
repeal  of  title  I  of  the  Agrlcultiiral  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  under  section  13  (a) ,  shall 
become  effective  with  respect  to  any  such 
commodity  as  of  the  date  the  Secretary  pro- 
claims the  provisions  of  this  Act  effective 
with  respect  to  such  commodity. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  18.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  The  term  "basic  agricultural  com- 
modity" shall  mean  tobacco,  corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  and  peanuts,  respectively: 

(3)  The  term  "parity  price"  shall  mean 
parity  price  as  such  term  was  defined  in 
section  801(a)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  aa  amended,  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  thia  Act;  and 

(4)  The  term  "producer"  shall  mean  an 
individual,  partnership,  firm.  Joint-stock 
company,  corporation,  association,  trust,  or 
estate. 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  dlstingxiished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Senators  have  Just 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  a  most 
learned  and  studied  discussion  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  farm  problem  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  Person- 
ally. I  have  appreciated  very  much  his 
statement.  I  concur  in  the  suggestions 
he  has  made,  as  they  reflect  what  I  be- 
lieye  the  farmer  has  in  mind  and  what 
he  desires. 

For  Instance,  I  believe  I  quote  the  Sen> 
ator  correctly  as  saying  that  he  thought 
the  farmer  was  entitled  to  conduct  his 
farm  operations  as  he  desired.  I  think 
the  history  of  farm  legislation  proves 
that  the  allotment  acreage  and  market- 
ing quotas  have  not  solved  the  farm 
problem. 

I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  previous  occasions  that  the  farm 
problem  will  not  be  solved  by  flexible  or 
inflexible  parity  prices.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  made  an  excellent 
suggestion. 

The  second  point,  as  I  noted  it.  was 
that  the  American  fanner  desires  but  one 
thing,  namely,  his  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional Income.  I  in  part  represent  an 
agricultural  State,  and  I  flnd  that  Is 


generally  true.    All  farmers  ask  is  their 
fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

The  third  ipoint  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  as  I  understood  him.  was 
that  we  must  market  our  farm  commodi- 
ties at  such  prices  in  the  world  market 
as  will  enable  us  to  dispose  of  our  sur- 
pluses. It  is  to  that  point  that  I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
No.  1  farm  problem  this  year  is  our  wheat 
surplus.  Present  indications  are  that 
the  stock  of  Government  surplus  wheat 
will  exceed  1,300,000,000  bushels  on  next 
June  30.  The  Government  will  have  in 
excess  of  $3  billion  invested  in  that  sur- 
plus stock,  plus  an  additional  cost  of 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  a  day 
for  storage  of  the  wheat. 

The  distingushed  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia mentioned  storage  charges  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  day,  I  believe;  I  think  that 
is  for  all  commodities.  For  wheat  alone, 
the  Government  is  paying  storage 
charges  of  half  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

All  of  us  must  a^ree  that  the  acreage 
allotments  and  the  marketing  quotas 
have  not  solved  the  wheat  problem. 

I  represent,  together  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SchoeppelI,  who  is  on 
the  floor  at  this  time,  the  largest  winter 
wheat  producing  State  in  the  Nation. 
Normally.  Kansas  grows  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  winter  wheat. 
This  year.  Kansas  will  grow  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  winter  wheat. 

We  who  live  in  Kansas  have  followed 
the  allotment  program.  In  1951,  Kan- 
sas planted  approximately  18  million 
acres  of  wheat.  Following  the  allotment 
program,  and  at  the  present  time.  Kan- 
sas is  now  planting  10,300,000  acres  of 
wheat — which  shows  that  we  have  great- 
ly reduced  our  wheat  acreage.  But  in 
1958,  the  second  largest  crop  of  winter 
wheat  In  the  Nation's  history  was  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  X>akota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield, 
in  order  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  may  address  some  questions  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think 
his  remarks  on  wheat  are  most  appro- 
priate at  this  time. 

In  connection  with  the  Increased  pro- 
duction of  winter  wheat,  I  desire  to  ob- 
serve that  tn  the  past  srear  in  South 
Dakota  the  production  of  winter  wheat 
increased  both  In  acreage  and  in  bushels 

per  acre.  The  production  of  both  winter 
wheat  and  spring  wheat  in  South  Da- 
kota thbs  year  was  more  than  double 
the  10-year  average.  The  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  was  much  larger,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  amount  planted  to 
wheat,  than  It  has  bem  In  previous 
years.  So  the  South  Dakota  wheat 
growers  contributed  substantially  to  the 
total  increase  this  year. 
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In  the  past  year  we  had  some  yielda 
of  winter  wheat  as  large  as  70  bushels, 
which  Is  exceptional  for  South  Dakota. 
The  yield  was  outstanding  this  year. 
But  we  had  many  fields  of  winter  wheat 
which  yielded  from  45  to  60  bushels  an 
acre,  which  Is  far  above  the  average, 
and  resulted  in  a  total  average  produc- 
tion of  winter  wheat  In  excess  of  31 
btishels,  I  believe.  If  my  memory  Is  cor- 
rect; and  In  the  case  of  spring  wheat, 
the  average  was  21  bushels,  which  is 
about  twice  the  10-year  average. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgia  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  again  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Kansas  was  the  largest  grower  of 
winter  wheat  in  the  Nation;  and  then 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  began  to  speak  of 
averages.  I  was  going  to  discuss  the 
averages  for  Kansas,  this  year.  The 
average  in  South  Dakota  exceeded  the 
Kansas  average  by  approximately  4 
bushels  an  acre,  if  the  South  Dakota 
average  was  31  bushels  an  acre. 

This  year  in  Kansas  we  had  a  record 
average  of  27  bushels  an  acre.  Nor- 
mally our  average  is  from  13  to  19 
bushels  an  acre,  depending  on  varying 
crop  conditions.  But  this  year  was  a 
good  crop  year  in  the  case  of  winter 
wheat,  and  also  in  the  case  of  spring 
wheat;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
the  Nation  has  had  a  crop  of  1,449,000,- 
000  bushels. 

When  we  realize  that  the  Nation  uses, 
for  domestic  consumption,  including 
seed  and  feed,  approximately  750,000.000 
bushels,  the  crop  this  year  will  mean 
that  the  carryover  next  June  30  will  be 
approximately  2  years'  crops. 

I  believe  that  every  wheat  grower 
knows  this  situation  cannot  continue; 
and  every  taxpayer  also  knows  that  it 
must  not  continue. 

I  believe  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
take  action  at  this  session  on  a  program 
which  will  begin  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  realize  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one. 
But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
at  its  annual  convention  in  Denver,  Colo., 
December  10-13.  1958,  received  a  report 
from  a  committee  which  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  wheat  situation.  The 
study  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  J.  Hughcjs.  of  Nebraska,  chair- 
man; Glen  Bayn^.  of  Washington,  vice 
chairman;  arid  Leslie  P.  Sheffield,  of  Ne- 
braska, secretary.  They  submitted  to 
the  convention — and  it  was  approved  by 
the  convention — a  report  which  contains 
recommendations  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  very  soimd,  and  should  receive  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  is  a  member,  and  of  which 
my  colleague  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
PELl  is  also  a  member.  The  problem  Is 
one  which  I  think  must  be  solved. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the 
distinguished  Senator's  discussion  this 
afternoon  of  the  farm  problem  as  a 
whole. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  farm  program 
committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcoao,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
although  I  do  not  intend  to  object,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas can  advise  us  whether  those  resolu- 
tions deal  with  the  subject  of  bushel 
quotas,  rather  than  acreage  allotments. 
Do  the  resolutions  deal  with  that  point? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  permit  me  to 
continue 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  at  the  Denver  meeting, 
and  as  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
went  on  record  as  favoring  elimination 
of  the  acreage  allotments,  and  as  favor- 
ing allotments  on  the  basis  of  a  certain 
number  of  bushels  per  farm.  In  my 
opinion  that  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment, particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
wheat-producing  sections  of  what  I 
would  call  the  more  arid  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  in  many  years 
the  farmers  in  such  sections  do  not  have 
bountiful  harvests;  in  fact,  sometimes 
there  are  crop  failures.  If  such  a  farm- 
er were  permitted  to  grow  wheat  in  years 
of  good  production,  and  were  required  to 
keep  the  wheat  stored  under  bond,  then 
he  would  have  some  wheat  to  sell  in 
years  when  he  did  not  raise  any.  That 
would  not  make  more  wheat  available 
for  the  market  in  such  years;  but  it 
would  give  the  farmer,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation  a  more  continuous  income; 
and  in  the  wheat-growing  areas  that  is 
important  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  further  under  the  reservation 
of  objection,  let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  the  wheat  growers  so  express 
themselves,  for — as  the  able  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  recall — the  change 
from  an  acreage  allotment  basis  to  a 
bushel  quota  basis  was  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  proposal  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  Joining  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  in  making  to  the  agricultural 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1956. 
Later,  that  proposal  was  lost  in  confer- 
ence; but  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  proposal  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  made  at  that  time,  and  in  which 
I  was  happy  to  join. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record,  I  should  like  to  read  the  state- 
ment on  that  point  which  was  adopted 
by  means  of  the  first  resolution.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

We  propose  that  acreage  allotments  and 
checking  of  compliance  along  with  current 
marketing  quotas  for  wheat  be  eliminated 
and  that  a  marketing  allotment  expressed  in 
bushels  be  assigned  to  each  farm.  The  mar- 
keting allotments  would  be  based  on  wheat 
base  acreage  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the 
normal  yield  per  acre  and  factored  to  the 
county  allotment.     Local  committees  would 
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make  ftdjuttmenta  In  Individual 
the  base  acreage. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
and  I  also  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge).   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Report  or  the  Farm   Program   CoMMrmre. 

National    Association    or    Whxatceowers 

Annual  Meeting 

This  committee  t>elleve8  that  the  most 
Important  problem  of  the  wheatgrower  to- 
day is  that  of  maintaining  sufficient  Income 
to  purchase  the  products  of  industry  and 
labor  and  retain  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
living  in  the  face  of  reduced  acreage  and 
rising  costs  of  production. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that 
lower  prices  for  wheat  will  not  aid  In  solving 
the  problem  of  excess  supplies,  either  by  re- 
ducing production  or  notlcably  increasing 
consumption,  but  will  only  serve  to  increase 
the  margins  of  marketing  cost  between  the 
producer  and  consumer. 

We  recommend  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers  vigorously  oppose  any 
attempt  to  abandon  the  parity  concept. 
This  has  been  the  foundation  upon  which 
farm  programs  and  determination  of  pur- 
chasing power  for  farmers  has  been  based. 
In  comparison  with  other  segments  of  our 
economy;  however,  we  recommend  that  the 
base  period  for  computing  parity  be  shifted 
from  the  1910-14  period  now  used  to  the 
1047-49  period  which  is  used  for  various 
computations  by  both  labor  and  Industry. 

In  any  evaluation  of  the  present  program 
which  resulted  In  the  1958  wheat  crop  of 
1.449.000.000  bushels  and  a  prospective  carry- 
over next  July  1  in  excess  of  1.300,000.000 
bushels,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  pro- 
duction control  laws  are  inadequate.  A  new 
approach  is  needed  to  stabilize  production  at 
a  level  which  will  result  in  a  progressive 
reduction  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
wheat  stocks  while  stabilizing  wheatgrow- 
ers'  Income. 

In  drafting  this  committee  report,  the 
committee  kept  in  mind  the  following  four 
basic  concepts; 

1.  Wheatgrowers'  net  Income  must  be 
maintained  If  they  are  to  reduce  production 
below  the  current  level. 

2.  The  buildup  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration wheat  stocks  must  be  stopped  and 
gradually  reduced  to  a  normal  level. 

3.  Further  reduction  In  acreage  of  wheat 
must  not  be  shifted  to  other  crops. 

4.  Increased  yields  per  acre  must  not  be 
reflected  In  Increased  Government  holdings 
of  wheat. 

A.  To  accomplish  the  above  four  objec- 
tives, we  recommend  the  following  produc- 
tion and  Income  stabilization  plan  which 
win  give  wheatgrowers  more  freedom  In  the 
management  of  their  farming  operations  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  their  economic 
welfare ; 

1.  We  propose  that  acreage  allotments  and 
checking  of  compliance  along  with  current 
marketing  quotas  for  wheat  be  eliminated 
and  that  a  marketing  allotment  expressed  In 
bushels  be  assigned  to  each  farm.  The  mar- 
keting allotments  would  be  based  on  wheat 
base  acreage  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the 
normal  yield  per  acre  and  factored  to  the 
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county  allotment.  Local  oommltteM  would 
make  adjuatmenti  la  individual  oaaes  from 
the  base  acreage. 

a.  We  propose  that  bM*  aereages  for  ooun- 
x\m  and  Stales  should  be  ths  average  of  the 
lasa-SS  planfd  acreage.  In  eomputUig  the 
morkeUng  aUotmenta  for  Statee  and  ooun- 
ties,  the  formula  ahouM  be  baaed  on  the 
average  of  the  lBft2-6S  planted  acreage  and 
the  normal  yleldi  should  be  baaed  on  the 
period  which  prorldea  the  most  equitable 
relatlonahlp  between  countlea  and  Stotee. 

3.  We  reoommend  that  the  national  mar- 
keting allotment  be  determined  annually  on 
the  f  oUowmg  baeee : 

(a)  Batlmated  amount  uaed  for  food  In 
United  Statee.  485  mUUon  bushels.  1B58. 

(b)  Estimated  U.S.  wheat  exports.  430  mil- 
lion buahels,  1B58. 

(c)  Minus  amount  to  be  moved  out  of 
CCC  wheat  atocks  each  year.  —76  million 
bushels. 

(d)  National  marketing  allotment,  840 
million  bushels.  1958. 

(These  figures  arc  an  example  for  1958.) 

4.  We  recommend  that  price  support  on 
this  marketing  allotment  be  available  to 
every  wheatgrower  at  not  lees  than  11.80 
per  bushel  national  aTerage.  In  addition,  a 
certificate  for  each  farm'a  percentage  share 
of  the  domektlc  food  market  (approximately 
485  million  bushels  or  60  percent  of  each 
farm's  bushel  allotment)  would  be  available, 
redeemable  In  an  amount  which  would  re- 
turn full  parity  to  the  producer  on  this 
amount  of  his  production;  provided,  an 
acreage  equal  to  30  percent,  but  not  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  wheat  base  for  the 
farm,  were  put  In  the  conservation  reserve. 
Neither  the  $5,000  limitation  on  payments 
nor  the  depletion  of  the  eoll  bank  bafe  re- 
quirements would  apply  in  this  case;  how- 
ever, a  suitable  cover  must  be  maintained 
on  the  acreage  p'.aced  in  the  conservation 
reserve. 

5.  We  recommend  that  funds  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  certificates  be  provided  by 
purchases  of  the  certtacates  by  processors. 
Taxpayers  thus  would  be  relieved  of  a  major 
part  of  the  present  export  subsidy  costs  plus 
a  reduction  in  the  CCC  storage  costs  for 
wheat  each  year. 

fl.  We  recommend  that  there  be  no  restric- 
tions on  the  utilization  of  wheat  on  farms 
where  produced  or  when  sold  to  other  farmers 
or  a  txinded  feed  processor. 

7.  We  recommend  that  at  least  500  million 
bushels  of  ciurent  CCC  wheat  stocks  be  set 
aside  in  a  defense  stockpile,  since  it  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  a  supply  of  wheat  re- 
duced to  a  level  not  depressing  to  the  market 
would  be  unsafe  under  current  world  ten- 
sions. The  costs  of  storing  such  a  wheat 
stockpile  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  bids 
were  asked  on  a  5 -year  storage  contract  with 
a  schedule  of  premiums  and  discounts  for 
quality  that  would  permit  turning  of  stocks 
by  warehousemen.  Contracts  for  storage  of 
these  strategic  reserves  of  wheat  should  be 
awarded  on  a  basis  which  would  provide 
adequate  dispersal  among  the  producing 
Statee  as  a  defense  precaution. 

8.  We  recommend  that  this  program  be 
ottered  to  farmers  In  a  national  referendum 
and  that  a  simple  majority  of  those  voting 
in  favor  be  sufficient  to  make  It  effective. 
Eligibility  for  voting  should  be  based  on 
those  eligible  to  vote  tn  the  last  wheat  mar- 
keting quota  referendum. 

9.  We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are 
unalterably  oppoeed  to  any  reduction  in  the 
current  support  rate  imless  it  la  done  \n 
adopting  the  entire  program  prevlotisly  out- 
lined. 

B.  Until  such  time  aa  the  program  above 
outlined  Is  enacted  Into  law  and  beoofnea 
effective,  we  recommend  the  following 
changee  or  corrections  be  made  In  the  cur- 
rent farm  program: 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  National  Aaso- 
ciation  of  Wheat  Qrowera  support  the  pro> 


Tlalona  oontained  in  Senate  bUl  1438  of  the 
•Sth  Ck>ngreaa,  1B58.  having  to  do  with  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  of  farm  programs  by  demo- 
cratically elected  farmer  committeemen. 

1.  We  reeommead  that  the  National  Aaao- 
elatlon  of  Wheat  Orawera  support  oorreo> 
tlve  leglalatlon  to  provide  that  no  wheat- 
grower  who  overplanta  his  allotment  will  be 
penallaed  by  loaa  of  wheat  history  In  com- 
puting future  allotments  when  no  exceea 
wheat  Is  produced  to  be  stored  because  of 
loss  of  crop  in  accordance  with  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations. 

3.  We  reoommend  that  wheat-growers  not 
be  penalized  by  loss  of  wheat  history  in 
computing  future  allotments  when  the 
grower  underplants  his  allotment  to  deplete 
excess  wheat  on  his  farm. 

4.  We  recommend  that  marketing  cards 
Instead  of  marketing  certificates  be  Issued 
in  the  cace  of  a  downward  adjustment  of 
excess  wheat  because  of  underproducing  the 
normal  yield. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  1952-53  aver- 
age wheat  planting  as  adjusted  by  com- 
mlttess  be  the  base  in  computing  individual 
farm  allotments. 

6.  We  recommend  that  In  computing  ex- 
cess wheat  subject  to  penalty  the  ac- 
tual yield  be  used  Instead  of  the  normal 
yield. 

7.  We  believe  that  the  present  system  of 
measuring  wheat  acreages  with  tap>e  or  chain 
is  unduly  expensive,  lers  accurate,  and  less 
efficient  than  prior  methods  used;  there- 
fore, we  recommend  that  the  prior  system 
be  used. 

8.  We  recommend  that  the  regulation  on 
conEcrvatlon  reserve  contracts  which  pro- 
vides a  date  for  starting  cropping  operations 
on  the  diverted  acre  portion  in  the  final  year 
of  the  contract  be  In  accord  with  normal 
summer  fallow  procedures  in  the  affected 
areas. 

e.  We  recommend  to  feed -grain  producers 
that  they  give  serious  consideration  toward 
an  accelerated  program  of  cropland  retire- 
ment into  the  conservation  reserve  In  order 
to  as?ume  their  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  reducing  total  agricultural  output. 

10.  We  recommend  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheat  Growers  urge  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  place  a  qualified  wheat- 
grower  In  a  position  at  the  policjrmaklng 
level  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
order  to  give  guidance  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  wheatgrower  problems. 

C.  The  committee  report  as  herein  out- 
lined was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  and 
we  reconunend  Its  approval  by  the  voting 
delegates  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  for  his 
great  contribution  to  a  solution  of  this 
grave  problem  with  which  our  country  is 
faced.  I  particularly  thank  him  for  his 
generous  remarks  about  me. 

I  yield  next  to  my  warm  friend  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
senior     Senator    from     Kansas     [Mr. 

SCHOEPPELl. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Cteorgia.  to  whose  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  his  farm  program  I  have  just  lis- 
tened. I  wish  to  say  I  have  been  very 
deeply  interested,  as  has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  who  has 
Just  spoken,  with  reference  to  the  farm 
problem  and  an  effective  farm  program. 
I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
outlined  today  some  very  important  mat- 
ters for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 


I  do  not  know  how  the  queatioaa  h« 
has  raised  are  to  be  decided,  but  In  my 
asaociation  with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  I  have  found  that  he  has  been 
thorough,  aggressive,  and  alerted  to  the 
problem.  I  am  more  appreciative  of  his 
efforts  than  I  can  indicate  at  thii  time, 
because,  coming  from  the  South,  and  one 
of  the  great  States  in  the  Southland,  he 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  be  considerate 
of  the  farm  problems  of  many  of  us,  such 
as  the  one  with  which  we  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  now  find 
ourselves  confronted,  about  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  some  action. 

I  am  especially  anxious  to  make  sure 
that  when  these  matters  come  before 
our  committee  we  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, after  hearings  and  discussions, 
to  devise  a  practical  and  fair  solution 
of  this  problem,  which,  if  something  is 
not  done  about  it,  will  certainly  continue 
to  plague  us,  as  it  has  plagued  us  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my 
feet 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  response, 
before  he  goes  to  another  subject? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGK  I  desire  to  thank 
my  warm  friend,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  for  his  remarks 
and  for  the  contribution  he  has  made 
to  this  discussion.  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  of  sitting  beside  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  on  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  for 
the  past  2  years.  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  who  is  more 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  fanners, 
not  only  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  his  own 
State,  but  also  of  farmers  generally 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Blansas  will  continue  that  ef- 
fort, along  with  all  of  us  who  want  to 
see  this  problem  solved  in  such  a  way 
as  will  provide  a  workable  farm  program 
which  will  permit  farmers  to  farm,  which 
will  guarantee  them  their  fair  share  of 
the  national  income,  and  which  will  take 
the  Government  out  of  the  buying  busi- 
ness, out  of  the  storing  business,  out  of 
the  warehousing  business,  out  of  the  sell- 
ing business,  and  let  those  activities  go 
back  into  the  channels  of  private  trade, 
where  they  properly  belong. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], I  believe  in  his  remarks  he  stated 
the  cost  of  storing  wheat  alone  at  the 
present  time  is  $500  million  a  day. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  correction,  the  accurate  figure 
is  $500,000  a  day. 

Mr.  TALMADGEL  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— $500,000  a  day.  The  other  day  I 
read  somewhere,  in  one  of  the  farm 
mc^azines  or  press  releauses,  that  the 
figure  has  now  gone  up  to  $700,000  a  day. 

There  is  no  justification  whatever  for 
the  Government  being  in  the  business  of 
buying,  warehousing,  selling,  and  mar- 
keting of  farm  products.  The  Govern- 
ment's price  support  program  Is  designed 
only  to  enable  farmers  to  get  their  fair 
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share  of  the  national  Income.  It  would 
be  far  more  economical,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  a  farmer  the  difference  be- 
tween a  fair  price  and  his  actual  price, 
limited  to  a  fair  sum  that  would  permit 
the  family-type  farmer  to  continue  his 
operations,  than  to  dish  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  sometimes  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  gigan- 
tic corporation  farms. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Georgia,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  who  has  done  so  much 
work  in  the  interest  of  getting  a  real 
agricultural  program  enacted  into  law. 
I  am  sure  he  feels,  as  I  do,  that  we  sim- 
ply must  enact  a  permanent,  long-range 
agricultural  program.  So  far,  we  have 
been  working  from  year  to  year,  with  ex- 
pediency programs,  to  carry  on  for  a 
little  while.  We  shall  never  solve  vexing 
agricultural  problems  until  we  provide 
a  long-range  program. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  start  he  has  made  in  that 
direction.  He  introduced  a  similar  com- 
prehensive bill  in  the  last  ConRress, 
rather  late  in  the  session,  as  I  under- 
stand— in  fact.  I  believe  he  said  so  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate — for  the  purpose 
not  of  getting  the  bill  enacted  into  law 
last  year,  but  in  order  to  give  people 
something  to  think  about  and  talk  about. 
I  know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  measure. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  with 
his  associates  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  will  be  able 
to  push  through  this  year  an  adequate 
long-range  farm  program.  I  certainly 
hope  that  a  part  of  that  program  will 
Involve  something  which  I  have  felt  for 
a  long  time  we  must  have  if  we  are  to 
reach  a  solution,  and  that  Is  a  program 
of  research,  particularly  if  we  are  to  find 
a  way  to  handle  the  surpluses  which 
plague  us  from  time  to  time. 

As  compared  to  other  industries  agrl' 
culture  probably  has  had  the  least  num- 
ber of  adequate  research  programs,  so 
far  as  concern  uses  and  techniques  for 
handling  farm  products,  the  matter  of 
better  distribution,  better  marketing, 
and  better  trade  in  the  world,  and  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  which  could  be 
helped  materially  by  a  good  research 
program. 

We  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  our  surpluses,  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  perhaps  three-quarters  of 
the  world  is  in  short  supply  of  the  com- 
modities we  have  in  surplus  supply. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  often  thought 
about  is  that,  considering  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  population  occur- 
ring here,  the  time  will  come  when  we 
are  going  to  be  even  more  appreciative 
than  we  are  today  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
able  to  produce  in  abundance.  I  believe 
an  adequate  research  program  will  help 
toward  solution  of  many  of  the  present 
problems,  and  I  earnestly  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  include  provision  for  such  a  pro- 
gram in  the  farm  proposal  he  advocates 
before  the  committee  this  year. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  warm 
friend  from  Alabama  for  the  kindness  of 
his  remarks.  No  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  had  a  more  zealous  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  farmers  of  his  State  and 
of  the  Nation  than  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  with 
reference  to  research.  We  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  farm  research. 
Most  of  it  has  been  spent  to  increase 
production,  rather  than  to  utilize  the* 
commodities  once  they  are  produced.  We 
need  more  research  into  ways  of  utiliz- 
ing what  we  produce.  Increased  re- 
search will  help  in  that  regard.  Unfor- 
tunately, research  is  lagging  greatly  at 
the  present  time. 

At  the  last  session  the  Senate,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  as  I  recall,  passed  a  bill 
in  line  with  the  suggestion  of  the  able 
Senator,  but  the  bill  did  not  pass  the 
other  body,  and  did  not  become  law. 

I  join  enthusiastically  with  the  Sena- 
tor in  expressing  the  hope  that  we  can 
pass  a  bill  foi-  more  research  to  utilize 
the  agricultural  commodities  we  now 
have  in  such  superabundant  supply. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  I  should  like  to 
mention  to  the  Senator  another  matter, 
which  really  is  not  a  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive program,  but  is  more  or  less 
a  temporary  measure  with  respect  to 
what  is  felt  to  be  a  great  need  in  my 
State  of  Alabama.  I  presume  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  in  most  of  the  cotton-producing 
States,  particularly  those  where  the 
small  farm  Is  the  typical  farm  which  pro- 
duces the  cotton. 

I  refer  to  a  proposal  I  have  Introduced 
during  this  session  of  Congress,  designed 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  with 
an  allotment  of  cotton  acreage  to  sell 
or  lease  the  allotment,  or  to  dispose  of 
it  for  a  consideration  to  some  ether 
farmer  within  the  same  county.  The 
Senator  knowi  that  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  the  small  farmer — particu- 
larly Che  small  farmer  in  the  old  cotton 
States  of  the  South — has  been  suffering 
a  loss  by  reason  of  unused  acreage 
which  was  allotted,  and  which  later, 
because  of  not  being  used,  was  charged 
to  the  allotment  of  the  State,  of  the 
county,  or  of  the  individual  farmer. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  be 
helpful  durlni?  this  year — and  perhaps 
this  is  the  most  imix>rtant  year  of  all. 
because  the  fanners  are  just  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram, which  did  not  work  too  well, 
particularly  for  the  small  farmers — 
action  must  be  taken  fairly  soon.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  proposal,  and  to  urge 
him  to  support  it  in  order  that  we  may 
enact  it  into  law  early  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  I  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  had  introduced 
such  a  bill.  The  bill  represents  a  strong 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  shall 
give  my  unstinting  support  to  it. 


I  observe  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] is  present  in  the  Chamber.  He 
also  has  introduced  a  similar  bill,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  As  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  I  pledge  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  my  unstinting  efforts  to 
have  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  for 
action.  I  hope  we  can  pass  the  bill  and 
that  it  can  become  a  law  this  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Geo:-gia. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  very  much.  I  Join 
in  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama,  in  endorsing 
what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said 
about  the  farm  program  and  especially 
about  the  grouping  of  the  acreage. 

As  the  Senator  will  remember,  last  year 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  the  same  general 
effect.  The  bill  was  defeated,  but  I  think 
it  was  a  good  bill.  I  think  such  a  pro- 
posal oufiht  to  be  enacted  into  law.  I 
believe  that  is  more  true  today  than  it 
was  last  year,  because  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  go  home  to  talk  to  many 
small  farmers.  I  have  observed  what  haa 
been  happening  to  them. 

The  things  which  have  been  said  about 
the  soil  bank  are  only  further  proof  of 
the  compelling  reason  why  action  should 
be  taken  In  the  present  session.  Time  is 
running  out.  E:xtra  acres  on  the  farms 
are  not  being  used, 

I  also  wish  to  join  in  expressing  my 
firm  belief  that  more  time,  money,  and 
energy  will  have  to  be  spent  on  research 
for  farm  products.  We  all  know  that  the 
jet  planes  and  the  advances  in  aeronau- 
tics did  not  come  about  by  accident,  but 
were  the  result  of  research.  We  have  to 
And  some  way,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said,  to  handle  the  crops  we 
have  been  producing.  We  have  been  able 
to  produce  more  than  we  could  sell  eco- 
nomically. There  ore  ways  which  can 
be  found,  through  research,  to  utilize  the 
surpluses  we  have,  and  to  put  them  to 
good  use. 

I  shall  actively  support  any  program 
this  year — and  early  this  year — which 
will  develop  and  finance  a  research  pro- 
gram for  farm  commodities  and  for  the 
use  of  farm  acreage.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  rural  element  of  the  United 
States  is  the  element  which  is  being  hurt 
In  the  economy  of  today.  Something 
must  be  worked  out  which  will  be  equi- 
table and  satisfactory  to  our  farm  popu- 
lation. 

I  thank  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
excellent  contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  desires  to  have  me  yield  to  him 
again,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield  the 
floor, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Simply  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  I  desire  to  make  an  in- 
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sertion  in  the  Ricoto.  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Loire]  has 
a  speech  to  make. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr.   President.   Z 
yield  the  floor. 


ATTTFUDES  IN  MANILA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  Janu- 
ary 11,  1959.  there  was  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Attitudes  in  Manila." 
According  to  the  (sditorlal,  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  in  Manila  that  the 
United  States  Ls  taking  the  Philippines 
and  its  problems  too  much  for  granted. 

In  support  of  thlt  statement,  the  edi- 
torial points  out  that  4  years  ago  the 
Filipinos  urged  upon  the  United  States 
some  sort  of  "omnibus"  settlement  of  a 
variety  of  claims,  but  so  far  as  is  known 
in  the  Philippines,  not  even  preliminary 
studies  have  been  made  in  an  effort  to 
reach  a  reasonable  settlement. 

In  addition,  when  President  Garcia 
visited  the  United  Btates  last  June,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  announced  that  they 
had  agreed  to  prC'Vlde  the  Philippine 
Government  with  a  loan  in  the  amount 
of  $125  million.  I'he  editorial  reports 
that  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
credit  of  $50  million  nothing  has  been 
disbursed  thus  far,  and  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  credit  of  $75  million  there 
is  still  some  $35  million  which  remains 
to  be  allocated. 

If  the  Implications  or  unjustifiable 
"foot  dragging  '  on  .he  part  of  the  United 
States  contained  In  this  editorial  are 
correct,  then  I  suggest  that  there  is  a 
serious  laxity  in  coimection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs.  It  be- 
hooves the  administration  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  its  techniques  for  coordinating 
promises  with  actions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  eon- 
sent  that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  RtcoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscots. 
as  follows: 

AnmrraH  or  liAtmA 

There  bavs  been  s«T«ral  rscent  reports  of 
•  growing  antl  American  attitude  In  th« 
FhlllppinM.  Tb«  oIomt  Attention  that 
Manila  U  paying  to  Aalan  naif  hbora  1«  eltad 
M  a  shift  In  empbaala.  This,  however,  is  a 
mlaeonstructlon,  alnoa  thara  la  oartalnly 
nothing  antl-Amariciin  In  tba  pralaaworthy 
aim  of  b«tt«r  regional  relatlonahlpa. 

What  la  much  more  lUcely  la  that  there  la  a 
growlnff  feeling  In  Manila  that  the  United 
Statea.  vitally  concerned  with  other  areas,  la 
taking  the  Philippine*  and  Ita  problem*  too 
much  for  granted.  TTkere  may  be  some  exag- 
geration In  the  exprf«alona  of  thia  attitude 
but  there  la  more  than  a  little  ground  for  It. 

It  la  now  4  yeara  since  the  FUlplnoe 
urged  upon  the  t7nlt«d  Statea  some  aort  of 
omnibus  settlement  of  a  variety  of  claims. 
Any  sort  of  reasonable  settlement  would  be 
accepted  In  ManUa,  but  so  far  as  la  known  in 
the  PhUipplnes  not  eren  preliminary  studies 
have  been  made. 

An  even  more  sensitive  area  Is  that  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  agreements  that  were 
made  In  the  course  of  President  Oarcla's  visit 
here  last  June.  A  line  of  credit  of  $136  mil- 
lion was  announced  at  that  time.  Of  the  de- 
velopment loan  fund  credit  of  $50  million 
nothing  has  been  dlsbtirsed  thtu  far.  Of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  credit  of  $75  million 


there  Is  still  some  $35  million  that  remains 
to  be  aUocated.  The  loan  for  the  steel  mlU 
project  Is  sUll  under  study. 

Under  those  conditions  It  Is  small  wonder 
that  there  Is  some  misgiving  and  much  Im- 
patience in  the  Phlllpplnee.  The  mills  of 
the  gods  and  of  foreign  aid  may  grind  slowly, 
but  there  are  times  when  It  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  us  and  to  our  friends  to  speed 
their  processes.  This  Is  one  of  them.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  because  of  simple 
Inertia  or  even  the  suspicion  of  Indifference 
any  part  of  the  massive  reservoir  of  good  will 
that  we  have  been  able  to  build  up. 


PRIVATE    ENFORCEMENT    OF    THE 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  in  the  86th  Congress  two 
bills  which  I  introduced  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  85th  Congress.  These  bills 
are  designed  to  make  it  easier  for  small 
businessmen  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Each 
bill  is  intended  to  cure  one  specific  short- 
coming in  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  now 
stand. 

The  first  of  these  bills  is  identical  to 
S.  4224  of  the  85th  Congress.  It  is  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  require  the  filing  of  evi- 
dentiary briefs  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  entry  of  consent  de- 
crees, judgments,  and  orders  in  civil  anti- 
trust actions." 

The  second  bill  is  Identical  to  S.  4225 
of  the  85th  Congress.  It  is  entitled  "A 
bill  to  authorize  the  recovery  of  actual 
costs  reasonably  incurred  by  plaintiffs  in 
private  actions  for  injunctive  relief  from 
antitrust  violations." 

The  need  for  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  was  clearly  established  in  my 
mind  during  2  days  of  most  illuminating 
hearings,  held  by  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  on  March  3  and  4,  1958. 
At  those  hearings,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly,  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
chair,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Retail- 
ing. Distribution,  and  Fair  Trade  Prac- 
tices, chaired  by  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HuMPKRiY],  jointly  explored  the  reasons 
for  the  very  limited  niunber  of  complaints 
filed,  and  the  far  more  limited  number 
of  plaintiff's  judgments  rendered,  under 
the  private  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  findings  of  our  two  subcommittees, 
and  of  the  full  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, and  the  conclusions  that  we  reached 
after  those  hearings,  are  set  forth  in 
Senate  Report  No.  18S5  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress. In  barest  summary,  our  conclu- 
sions were  that  most  small  businessmen 
cannot  and  do  not  attempt  to  obtain 
money  damages  or  injunctive  relief  under 
the  Sherman,  Clayton,  and  other  anti- 
trust acts  because  the  costs  of  such  ac- 
tions are  prohibitive  and  many  other 
obstacles  stand  between  the  potential 
plaintiff  and  effective  enforcement  of 
the  private  relief  provisions  of  the  laws. 

The  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  been  described  as  a  "charter 
of  economic  freedom."  Its  purpose  is 
to  guard  trade  and  commerce  against 
restraints  and  monopolies.  It  is  supple- 
mented by  the  Clayton  Act.  which  out- 
laws specific  business  practices  deemed 
promotive  of  monopoly,  and  the  Robln- 
son-Patman   Act,   which    amends    the 


Clayton  Act  to  strike  at  certain  pricing 
practices  injurious  to  competition. 

The  right  to  sue  for  treble  damages  for 
redress  of  business  to  juries  resulting 
from  trade  restraints  and  other  monop- 
olistic practices  is  rooted  in  the  common 
law.  This  right  found  statutory  expres- 
sion in  section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
Section  7  permits  any  person  who  is  in- 
jured in  his  business  or  property  by  any 
other  person  or  corporation  by  acts  for- 
bidden or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  the 
Sherman  Act  to  sue  the  offender  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, and  to  recover  threefold  the 
damages  sustained,  and  the  costs  of  suit, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee's  report,  Senate  Re- 
port No.  1855  of  the  last  Congress,  aptly 
states  the  reasoning  behind  this  section: 

In  thus  wedding  Federal  antitrust  policy 
with  private  compensatory  law,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  51  St  Congress  beUeved  that  they 
bad  created  an  effective  device  for  keeping 
competition  hard  but  clean.  By  allowing 
injured  parties  to  recover  costs  of  suit,  plUB 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  damage  done, 
Congfress  bop>ed  to  give  businessmen  a  strong 
Incentive  to  become,  in  effect,  a  legion  ol 
antitrust-enforcement  vigilantes.  The  pro- 
ced\u%8  established  reflected  a  logical  uniting 
of  self-interest  with  public  policy. 

In  addition,  the  Ck>ngreaB  that  passed  the 
Sherman  Act  felt,  with  perhaps  more  op- 
timism than  was  warranted,  that  the  threat 
of  having  to  compensate  a  victimized  busi- 
ness rival  on  a  treble-damage  basis  would 
inspire  the  business  community,  generally, 
to  new  ethical  heights.  In  fact,  so  complete 
was  the  faith  of  Congress  In  the  compensa- 
tory provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act  that  it 
neglected  to  establish  a  special  policing 
agency  for  public  enforcement  of  the  act. 

These  high  expectations  of  Congress  proved 
Illusory.  In  the  half  century  following  the 
signing  of  the  act  on  July  a,  1890,  only  175 
private  suits  were  filed  by  aggrieved  busi- 
nessmen— an  average  of  less  than  4  actions 
a  year.  In  only  13  of  these  did  the  plaintiffs 
obtain  recovery. 

In  more  recent  yean,  a  surrey  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  haa  shown  that  from 
1947  to  1963,  IncliMlve,  private  plaintiffs  pre- 
vailed In  but  184  of  the  438  suite  started 
and  "In  only  81  percent  of  private  cases 
did  *  *  *  plaintiffs  secure  any  r«Klre«i  at 
all." 

Two  of  eight  specific  legislative  recom- 
mendations made  in  Senate  Report  No. 
1856  were  these: 

First.  When  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  settles  an  ac- 
tion against  an  antitrust  violator  by  con- 
sent judgment,  decree  or  order,  an  im- 
portant benefit  is  lost  to  potential  pri- 
vate plaintiffs :  the  benefit  of  having  the 
findings  of  a  trial  and  the  judgment  of 
a  court.  My  first  bill  would  go  part  of 
the  way  toward  remedying  this  loss  to 
private  plaintiffs.  It  would  require,  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  entering  of  consent 
judgments,  that  the  Justice  Department 
file  with  the  court  a  memorandum  setting 
forth  the  evidence  upon  which  it  relied 
in  bringing  the  case.  This  memorandum 
would  be  a  part  of  the  public  record  of 
the  court. 

Second.  When  an  antitrust  violation 
Is  settled  by  injunctive  relief  rather  than 
by  money  damages,  present  law  allows 
the  successful  plaintiff  no  recovery  of 
court  costs.   My  other  bill  would  correct 
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thia  shortcoming  by  allowing  such  costs, 
including  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

The  committee  hearings  and  the  Sen- 
ate conunittee  report  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  set  forth  what  I  believe 
would  be  a  rather  proud  achievement  of 
any  session  of  Congress  if  no  more  were 
done  for  small  business,  because  it  would 
amount  to  a  very  substantial  imple- 
mentation of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Eight  recommendations  weri3  made  at 
that  time.  The  bills  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  would  carry  out  two  of 
such  recommendations. 

I  am  in  no  sense  critical  of  the  85th 
-  .^Congress  because  those  measures  were 
not  enacted.  The  report  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  resulted  in  the  bills 
which  I  introduced  at  that  time.  The 
Small  Business  Committee  report  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  July  18,  1958. 
only  a  short  period  of  time  before  the 
Congress  adjourned,  and  certainly  not 
in  sufficient  time  to  permit  full  hearings 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Senators 
may  recall  that  the  Senate  was  very 
busy  considering  civil  rights  legislation, 
which  stirred  considerable  controversy 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  session. 

Fortunately,  we  were  enabled  to  enact 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  at  that  time. 
That  was  recommendation  No.  4. 

Recommendation  No.  4  in  that  report 
reads  as  follows: 

RccoverlM  In  form  of  treble  damages,  now 
taxed  aa  ordinary  Income  In  the  year  of 
recovery,  ebould  be  taxed  over  a  reaaonable 
period  of  years. 

That  recommendation  was  the  subject 
of  an  amendment  which  I  offered  to  a 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  My  amendment  now  ap- 
pears as  section  1306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  1300.  Damages  for  Injuries  under  the 
antitrust   laws. 

"If  an  amount  representing  damages  is  re- 
ceived or  accrued  during  a  taxable  year  as  a 
result  of  an  award  in,  or  settlement  of,  a 
civU  action  brought  under  section  4  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monop- 
olies, and  for  other  purposes',  approved  Oc- 
tober 15,  1914  (commonly  known  as  the 
Clayton  Act),  for  injuries  sustained  by  the 
taxpayer  In  his  business  or  property  by  rea- 
son of  anything  forbidden  in  the  antitrust 
laws,  then  the  tax  attributable  to  the  in- 
clusion of  such  amount  in  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
aggregate  of  the  increases  In  taxes  which 
would  have  resulted  if  such  amount  had 
been  Included  in  gross  income  in  equal  in- 
stallments for  each  month  during  the  period 
in  which  such  injuries  were  sustained  by  the 
taxpayer." 

The  effect  of  that  provision  would  be 
that,  where  a  taxpayer  has  been  Injured 
by  monopolistic  practices,  and  has  filed 
an  antitrust  suit  and  has  sustained  the 
usual  delays,  he  could  spread  the  income 
of  the  treble  damage  award  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  instead  of,  as  under  pre- 
vious law,  having  it  taxed  entirely  in  1 
year,  with  the  Federal  Government  tak- 
ing practically  all  of  the  recovery.  The 
bill  would  help  substantially  in  promot- 
ing treble  damage  suits  for  violations  of 
antitrust  laws. 


Other  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee,  in  addition  to  the  two  which 
the  bills  I  have  introduced  today  would 
seek  to  carry  out,  were,  first,  a  recom- 
mendation that  section  3  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  should  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  antitrust  statutes,  as 
contemplated  in  3079  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress. 2d  seiislon.  During  the  next 
few  days  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI  will  introduce  a  bill  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  in  that  respect. 

Another  recommendation  was  that 
Clayton  Act  orders  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  become  final 
judgments  by  the  lapse  of  time,  unless 
appealed,  as  is  proposed  in  S.  721,  85th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  will  introduce  a  bill  covering  that 
recommendation. 

It  was  further  proposed  by  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Small  Busine{»  that  by  resolution  Con- 
gress should  declare  private  antitrust 
actions  are  impressed  with  substantial 
public  interest.  A  bill  to  carry  cut  that 
recommendation  will  be  Introduced,  if  It 
has  not  already  been  introduced,  by  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota    [Mr.    Him- 

PHREYl. 

Another  recommendation  was  that  30 
days  before  becoming  final,  the  terms  of 
all  antitrust  consent  judgments  or  orders 
should  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter in  order  to  give  the  general  public  an 
opportunity  to  lodge  objections  to  the 
proposed  judgment  or  order  with  the 
Justice  Department  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Such  a  measure  will  be  Introduced,  I 
understand,  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey]. 

A  further  recommendation  was  that 
agreements  waiving  private  enforcement 
rights  under  the  antitrust  laws  should  be 
declared  null  and  void,  as  contrary  to 
public  policy. 

A  bill  on  that  subject  will  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHREry]. 

Congress  would  do  Itself  proud  to 
enact  these  several  bills  which  would 
assist  private  plaintiffs,  particularly 
small  businessmen  in  protecting  them- 
selves, at  no  expense  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment.  All  the  bills  represent  an  ef- 
fective part  of  a  small  business  program. 
Congress  should  enact  these  bills — and  I 
hope  it  will  enact  them  at  this  session  pf 
Congress — so  that  we  may  make  prog-' 
ress  toward  achieving  a  program  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  small  business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comiJliment  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  fine  presentation  to- 
day. He  speaks  not  theoretically  but  on 
the  basis  of  having  himself  presided  at 
hearings  dealing  with  the  subject.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  one  of 
the  most  energetic  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  He  has  held  some 
of  the  most  helpful  hearings  we  have 
had  on  the  subject.  In  making  these 
recommendations  he  speaks  from  the 
experience  he  received  in  listening  to 
the  witnesses  tell  their  stories.  He  is 
sponsoring  a  very  fine  program  on  this 


subject.  I  should  like  to  say  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  plan  to 
introduce  the  bill  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred. In  factt  I  have  already  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  introduced  last  year,  asking  them  if 
they  would  be  willing  to  cosponsor  it 
again  this  year.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  one  of  the  cospwnsors  of 
the  bill  last  year,  and  I  trust  that  he 
will  again  cosix)nsor  the  bill  this  year. 

A  great  many  persons  are  under  the 
impression  that  because  we  gave  a  fair 
amount  of  relief  to  small  business  in 
the  85th  Congress,  we  are  through,  and 
that  we   have  completed   the  program. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  well 
ix)inted  out  the  fact  that  in  some  fields 
we  did  not  do  anything,  and  that  in 
other  fields  we  did  not  even  scratch  the 
surface.  It  is  true  that  we  did  provide 
some  tax  relief,  although  the  program 
we  established  was  not  a  complete  one 
by  any  means.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  joined  us  in  cosponsoring 
such  proposed  legislation  at  that  time. 
We  put  through  a  program  to  establish 
an  adequate  source  of  credit  |or  small 
business,  and  that  program  is  now  being 
placed  into  effect.  We  have  yet  to  find 
out  how  it  will  function. 

In  the  field  of  antitrust  legislation  and 
In  the  field  of  protection  against  monop- 
olies, we  have  not  provided  anything  like 
an  adequate  small  business  program.  I 
believe  the  Senator  will  agree. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  the  Senator 
is  aiming  at  primarily  is  the  protection 
of  small  business.  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  Is  the  one  thing  which  small  busi- 
ness throughout  the  country  feels  the 
greatest  need  of  in  the  way  of  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  Is  1,000  per- 
cent correct.  The  measures  to  which  I 
have  made  reference,  some  of  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  even  before  the  hearings  to 
which  I  have  referred  were  held,  are 
measures  which,  in  my  judgment.  If 
brought  before  the  Senate  on  the  appro- 
priate day,  and  properly  explained, 
would  be  passed  overwhelmingly. 

Frankly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  constantly  ccMifronted  with 
the  problem  of  the  lack  of  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Very  often  com- 
mittees which  are  engaged  in  dealing 
with  a  vast  number  of  other  matters, 
simply  do  not  get  around  to  consider- 
ing and  reporting  to  the  Senate,  in  time 
for  the  Senate  to  consider,  measures 
which  would  assist  small  business. 

It  had  been  felt  for  many  years  that 
there  should  be  a  committee  where  a 
small  businessman  could  tell  his  story. 
Congress  finally  did  give  the  small  busi- 
nessmen a  place  where  they  could  tell 
their  story.  Unfortunately,  Congress 
did  not  give  the  committee  any  teeth. 
All  too  often  executives  from  large  cor- 
porations, whose  practices  were  destroy- 
ing small  business,  came  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee  and,  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  looked  as  If  they 
wanted  to  say  "Don't  'kid'  us.  you  do  not 
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have  legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  we 
know  it." 

There  is  probably  one  thing  we  could 
do  to  help  small  business  as  much  as 
anything  else,  and  that  is  to  assure  the 
Senate  that  measures  on  this  subject 
will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  and  will 
come  up  for  eurtion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  because  some  of  them  are  meas- 
ures which  no  individual  Senator  would 
like  to  take  the  responsibility  of  oppos- 
ing on  the  floor.  Yet  some  Senators, 
after  fighting  for  something  In  commit- 
tee, have  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  bill 
reported,  and  flnd  colleagues  asking  not 
to  have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  it  because 
they  do  not  want  to  make  a  record 
against  it,  even  though  those  same  col- 
lea  gues  had  8ucceed<>d  in  holding  the  bill 
in  committee  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  bills  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
a  part  of  a  program  on  which  Congress 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote.  I 
am  satisfied  that  down  through  the 
years  Senators  will  l)e  rather  proud  that 
they  voted  for  these  measures,  as  well 
as  the  others  to  which  I  have  referred. 
If  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  other  committees  who  have  responsi- 
bility over  this  subject  will  see  fit  to  con- 
duct hearings  and  report  the  bills  to  the 
Senate  In  sufBcient  time  for  the  Senate 
to  take  them  up. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quroum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  direction  of  the  majority  steer- 
ing committee.  I  submit  an  order  desig- 
nating assignments  to  committees  from 
the  majority.  I  a.sk  that  the  assign- 
ments be  read  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  be  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  assignments  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences: Measrs.  Johnson  of  Texas  (chairman) . 
Russell,  Magnuson,  Anderson,  Kerr,  Syming- 
ton. StennlB,  Young  of  Ohio,  Dodd,  Cannon. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
Messrs.  EUender  (ch»lrman),  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  Hoi: and,  Bastland,  Hum- 
phrey, Symington,  Talmadge,  Proxmlre,  Jor- 
dan, Yoimg  of  Ohio,  Hart. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Measrs. 
Hayden  (chairman),  Ruaaell,  Chavez,  EUen- 
der. Hill,  McClellan.  Robertson,  Magnvison, 
Holland,  Stennls,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Pastore, 
Kefauver,  Monroney,  Bible.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Dodd.  McOeit. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Messrs. 
Russell  (chairman),  Ilyrd  of  Virginia.  John- 
son of  Texas,  Stennlii,  Symington,  Jackson, 
Ervln,  Thurmond,  Engle,  Bartlett,  Cannon. 

Committee  on  Banldng  and  Currency: 
Measrs.  Ful bright  (cJialrman).  Robertson. 
Sparkman,  Frear,  Doaglaa,  Clark,  Proxmlre, 
Byrd  of  West  Vlrglnlb,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Muakl*. 


Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Messrs.  Bible  (chairman),  Morse,  Frear, 
Hartke. 

Conunittee  on  Finance:  Messrs.  Byrd  of 
Virginia  (chairman),  Kerr,  Frear,  Long, 
Smathers,  Anderson,  Douglas,  Gore,  Tal- 
madge, McCarthy,  Hartke. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Messrs. 
Oreen  (chairman),  Pulbrlght,  Sparkman. 
Humphrey,  Mansfield,  Morse,  Long,  Kennedy, 
Gore,  Lausche,  Church. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Messrs.  McClellan  (chairman),  Jackson,  Er- 
vln, Humphrey,  Gruenlng,  Muskle. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
MesETs.  Murray  (chairman).  Anderson,  Jack- 
son. O'Mahoney,  Bible.  Neuberger,  Carroll. 
Church,  Gruenlng,  Moss. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  Messrs.  Magnuson  (chairman), 
Pastore.  Monroney,  Smathers.  Thurmond, 
Lausche,  Tarborough,  £lngle,  Bartlett, 
Hartke.  McGee. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Messrs.  East- 
land (chairman),  Kefauver,  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  Hennings,  McCleUan, 
O'Mahpney,  Ervln,  Carroll.  Dodd,  Hart. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
Messrs.  Hill  (chairman),  Murray,  Kennedy, 
McNamara,  Morse,  Yarborough,  Clark,  Ran- 
dolph, Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Messrs.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina 
(chairman).  Monroney,  Neuberger,  Yar- 
borough. Clark,  Jordan. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Measrs. 
Chaves  (chairman),  Kerr,  McNamara,  Neu- 
berger, Randolph,  McCarthy,  Young  of  Ohio, 
Muskle,  Gruenlng,  Moss. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Messrs.  Hennings  (chairman),  Hayden. 
Oreen,  Mansfield,  Jordan,  Cannon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  order  is  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  order  was  entered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  order  just  entered  was  en- 
tered with  the  approval  of  all  Senators 
who  were  present  and  who  voted  on  the 
question,  and  who  are  members  of  the 
steering  committee:  The  chairman,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas;  the  whip,  Mr.  Mans- 
fhxd;  the  secretary  of  the  conference, 
Mr.  Hennings;  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Frear,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Ellxmder.  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Russell,  and  Mr. 
Bible. 

In  addition,  we  asked  to  have  sit  with 
the  committee  in  an  advisory  capacity 
Mr.  Magnuson,  &ir.  O'Mahoney,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  McNamara. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDER  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT UNTIL  TOMORROW, 
AND  ENTRY  OF  ORDER  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT UNTIL  SATURDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  be  rescinded,  and  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  Its  business  today. 
It  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Saturday. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ef  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  business  to  ht  transacted 
on  Saturday  other  than  the  order  from 
the  minority  with  regard  to  committee 
assignments.  We  are  very  desirous  of 
having  the  Senate  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  with  the  organization 
of  committees.  We  believe  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  enter  an  order  on  Saturday,  so 
that  committees  may  be  organized  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  conference  was  held  this  morn- 
ing. At  that  time  we  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Committees.  Obviously,  it 
takes  a  little  while  to  assemble  all  the 
necessary  data.  I  advised  the  majority 
leader  I  was  confident  that  the  work 
could  not  be  consummated  by  Thursday 
or  Friday.  I  hoped  it  could  be  done  by 
Saturday,  and  that  is  the  moving  rea- 
son, of  course,  for  the  session  on  Sat- 
urday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  SATURDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  adjourned  until  Saturday, 
at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  im- 
der  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Saturday,  January  17,  1959.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINA'nONS 


Elxecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  14, 1959 : 

Housing  and  Hoicx  PntAircs  Aomin  is  i  aano ir 

Norman  P.  Mason,  of  Massachuaetts,  to  be 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator, 
vice  Albert  M.  Cole. 

In  thx  Coast  and  OEODmc  Snavrr 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey : 

To  be  captaina 
Boss  A.  Ollmore.  Ira  R.  Rubottom 

effective  December    Maurice   E.  Wenner- 

1, 1958  mark 

OUbert  C.  Mast  Fred  Natella 

Fred  A.  RlddeU 

To  b«  commandera 

Don  A.  Jones 

David  M.  Whlpp 

To  be  lieutenant  eommander$ 
WUllam  R.  Kachel         Merlyn  E  Natto 
Hal  P.  Demuth  Alfred  C.  Holmes 

Penttl  A.  Stark 

To  be  lieutenantM 

James  P.  RandaU 

Kelly  E.  Taggart 

To  be  ensigns 
Robert  M.  Davidson      PaiU  D.  Montjoy.  JtR. 
Charles  O.  ElUott  Ray  E.  Moees 

Frederick  C.  E.  Oeb-      Pat  1  Redden 

liardt  Gerald  C.  Saladla 

Arthur  H.  Ooldberg       Slgtir  C.  Suvran 
Peter  A.  Martns  Donald  R.  Tlbbtt 

Donald  C.  Mclntoah      KarlR  Tipple 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


January  IJ^ 


Jim  Wrifht's  Chrbtfluit  Newsletter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  14, 1959 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  12th  District  of  Texas.  Rep- 
resentative James  C.  Wright,  Jr.,  has  the 
reputation  of  speaking  from  the  heart  as 
well  as  from  the  head.  This  amazing 
and  energetic  young  man  grew  up  in  a 
small  town,  subsequently  becoming 
mayor  of  it,  and  still  later  serving  as 
member  of  the  Texas  Legislature.  He  is 
now  a  Representative  in  the  Congress 
from  the  fourth  largest  city  in  Texas. 

Jim  Wright  has  a  way  of  speaking  his 
mind  that  is  both  refreshing  and  com- 
pelling, and  he  is  a  writer,  moreover,  of 
considerable  power  and  warmth.  In  his 
newsletter  for  Christmas  week,  Jim 
Wright  sent  out  a  rather  remarkable 
document  that  is  a  lesson,  I  think,  for 
all  of  us.         ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Jim  Wright's  Christmas  newsletter,  along 
with  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  commenting  on 
Congressman  Wright's  proposal|L 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clitorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 
(From    the   Dallaa   Morning    News.   Dec.   25. 
19581 

It's  A  STR.^NGK  Christmas 

It  Is  a  stran'^e  Christmas  in  a  strange 
world.  We  send  four  tons  of  potential  de- 
struction careening  around  the  [.lobe  and 
Install  In  it  a  mechanism  to  proclahti  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men  every- 
where. The  strange  part  about  it  is  that  we 
really  mean  the  destruction — and  we  really 
mean  the  benediction. 

If  Ivanovlch  and  John  Doe  could  only  sit 
down  together,  as  Reprefcntatlve  Jim 
Wright,  of  Fort  Worth,  .sug^etr,  they  would 
have  no  trouble  at  all  finding  that  they 
could  understand  each  other  and  get  along 
with  each  other.  But  the  people  at  the 
Bununit  stand  in  the  way.  That  is  why  all 
our  summit  conferences  fall. 

Speaking  for  John  Doe.  Jim  Wright  sug- 
gests that  Russia  and  the  United  States  for- 
get a  part  of  their  program  for  destroying 
each  other  and  Invest  the  savings  in  health. 
Health  Isn't  dangerous.  It  Isn't  subversive. 
Nobody  wants  to  shoot  health  or  exile  It  to 
Siberia.     B^ferybody  can  use  health. 

Well,  then,  says  John  Doe,  per  Jim  Wright, 
speaking  to  Ivan  Ivanovlch.  why  not  have 
a  new  5-year  plan  for  Russia  and  for  the 
United  States,  too?  In  5  years  Riissla  will 
spend,  under  this  plan,  the  one-hall  amount 
of  rubles  Russia  now  spends  each  year  in 
getting  ready  to  wipe  out  the  United  States. 
And  in  that  5  years,  the  United  States  spends 
one-half  the  amount  of  dollars  that  It  spends 
getting  ready  to  wipe  out  Russia. 

At  the  end  of  the  6  years,  every  town  of 
10.000  population  in  the  whole  world  would 
have  a  hospital.  There  would  be  money  left 
over  for  schoola  and  eoUeges.  And  typhoid, 
smallpox,  malaria,  leprosy,  and  yellow  fever 
would  be  disappearing  from  the  earth. 


And  somewhere,  maybe.  In  all  this,  the 
world  would  learn  the  lessons  of  peace  and 
brotherly  love  and  of  the  divine  providence 
which  sent  the  Christ  Child  to  us  almost 
2,000    years    ago. 

The  Wright  Slant  on  Washington 

"There  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar 
Augustus  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed." 

As  I  look  through  the  window  today  upon 
Washington — like  Rome,  a  city  from  which 
decrees  go  out — I  can  see  the  severely  beauti- 
ful Washington  Monument.  In  the  eye  of 
imagination  It  looks  like  the  finger  of  a  wise 
man  pointing  to  a  new  star  In  the  heavens. 
On  the  Ellipse  behind  the  White  House 
towers  the  national  Christmas  tree,  tall  as  a 
six-story   building. 

Aside  from  such  landmarks,  Washington 
Is  Just  about  like  any  other  big  city  at 
Christmastime ;  neither  better  nor  worse. 
There  is  the  same  commercialism,  the  same 
emphasis  on  material  things,  the  same  con- 
gested traffic  and  frantic  haste.  And,  as  in 
every  other  city,  the  only  time  you  can 
really  see  the  light  that  shone  over  the 
shepherds  on  their  hilltop  In  Judea  is  when 
you  look  closely  Into  the  eyes  of  a  little  child. 

"And  she  brought  forth  her  flrst-born  son 
and  wrapped  him  In  swaddling  clothes  and 
laid  him  in  a  manger,  becau."«e  there  was  no 
room   for   them   in   the   inn." 

Just  as  It  was  In  Bethlehem,  so  It  Is  In 
Washington  In  1958.  No  room  under  the 
tree  for  another  present.  No  room  In  thr 
post  office  for  another  package.  Nr>  room 
on  our  engagement  pads  for  an  additional 
plan.  No  room  In  the  department  store 
aisles  for  another  shopper.  And  in  totj  many 
hearts — no  room  for  Him  and  His  message 
of  a  better  way. 

At  the  conference  tables  In  Geneva  and 
elsewhere  men  discuss  more  and  more  and 
settle  less  and  less  because  there  U  no  room 
in  their  minds  for  a  new  idea  of  peace  on 
earth — still  new  and  still  largely  untried 
after  2.000  years.  Our  thoughts  are  on 
guided  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads,  and 
n  't  on  the  star. 

"And.  lo.  the  an'^el  of  the  Lord  crime  upon 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shown  round 
about  them:  and  they  were  sore  afraid." 

Afraid?  Well,  yes,  the  average  person  in 
today's  world  Is  afraid.  And  maybe  that's 
one  reason  we  stay  so  busy,  so  we  won't  have 
time  to   think  about  it. 

"And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not: 
for,  behuld,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people  " 

To  all  people?  Even  to  those  we  don't 
like  and  don't  trust?  Even  to  those  who 
plot  and  plan  against  us?  Good  tidings  to 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike?  To  the 
rude  motorist  who  squeezed  you  out  of  your 
lane  in  the  Christmas  traffic  today?  Good 
tidings  of  great  Joy — even  to  the  Rus- 
sians?    Well,  that's  what  the  angel  said. 

"And  on  earth,  peace,  good  will  toward 
men." 

"Peace,"  the  word  the  angels  sang,  must 
have  seemed  as  Impossible  a  dream  in  those 
days  as  it  does  now.  There  was  tben,  as 
now,  the  temporary  absence  of  major  armed 
conflict,  the  uneasy,  and  repressed  order  of  a 
Pax  Romana.  But  real  peace  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  Just  a  nervovis  stalemate 
enforced  by  fear.  It  has  something  to  do 
with  good  will. 

Is  there  any  real  basis  for  good  will?  Did 
the  angels  speak  the  truth?  Did  he  who  lay 
In  the  sweet  straw  of  the  manger  amid  the 
barnyard  noises  iH^ng  Into  the  world  a  flow- 
ering promise  that  lives  and  grows  in  the 
bearts  of  men  amid  even  the  bitter  pauiona 
of  this  hour? 


We  say  he  did.  We  who  celebrate  his  birth 
state  that  he  did.  And  how  strongly  do  we 
feel  It? 

Suppose  that  each  of  us  could  write  a  Bin- 
cere  and  searching  letter  to  someone — aver- 
age as  ourselves — in  Russia,  a  letter  to  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  a  cruel  history  and  an 
ugly  system  which  has  turned  out  the  lights 
of  Christmas.  Who  knows  what  good  we 
might  accomplish  could  we  bnt  establish 
Intimate  communications  with  these  people? 
I'd  like  to  write  such  a  Christmas  letter  to 
all  the  plain,  afraid,  average  men  who  live  in 
Russia.     And  here  is  what  I'd  say: 

"Dear  Ivan;  I've  been  thinking  about  you. 
I've  been  wondering  how  you  were.  Guess 
it  must  be  mighty  cold  over  there.  It's 
been  downright  chilly  here.  In  fact.  Hope 
you've  got  a  nice,  warm  place  for  the  wife 
and  kids. 

"We're  feeling  pretty  warm  Inside  right 
now.  It's  Christmastime.  You  see.  Ivan, 
a  lot  of  us  have  the  belief  that  God  himself 
came  to  earth  in  the  person  of  a  man  and 
taught  that  all  of  us  should  love  each  other. 
That  may  sound  a  little  silly  to  you,  maybe 
a  bit  overly  sentimental.  Anyway,  that's 
what  we  celebrate  at  Christmas. 

"Let  me  be  painfully  frank  about  this 
thing,  Ivan,  and  admit  that  I  haven't  been 
feeling  very  kindly  toward  you  lately.  Guess 
you  haven't  felt  exactly  good  about  me, 
either.  Truthfnllv,  I  suppose  we've  both 
been  a  little  bit  afraid.  For  one  thing,  we 
believe  in  entirely  different  economic  sys- 
tems. Now.  I'm  convinced  that  our  system 
of  capitalism  or  free  enterprise  is  the  best- 
But  If  you  don't  like  it.  Ivan,  I  certainly 
don't  want  to  force  It  on  you.  That  comes 
vinder  the  he-.idlng  of  your  own  business. 

"Why  can't  we  Just  look  at  this  thln^ 
straight  and  agree  that  we  have  a  healthy 
competition  going  on  between  us  to  prove 
which  system  can  do  a  better  Job  for  its  peo- 
ple— and  that  neither  one  of  us  Is  going  to 
change  Just  lo  suit  the  other? 

"If  we  could  agree  on  that,  then  maybe  we 
could  agree  to  a  moratorium  on  trying  to 
force  the  rest  of  the  world  to  copy  either  one 
of  us.  Oh.  I  don't  mean  we  wouldn't  keep 
on  telling  people  how  great  we  think  our 
system  Is,  nor  expect  you  to  stop  saying  how 
well  you  like  yours  if  you  really  do.  But 
there  Just  i.sn't  any  sense  In  trying  to  cram 
it  down  their  thro.its.  With  armies.  I  mean. 
Starting  wars  and  getting  a  lot  of  people 
killed.  'Why  can't  we  Just  let  them  look  at 
both  of  us,  and  listen  to  both  of  us,  and 
then  make  up  their  own  minds? 

"You  know,  this  military  business  can  get 
out  of  hand.  That's  why  we're  both  a  little 
nervous.  Isn't  It?  And  here's  the  reason, 
the  big  thing  we  have  In  common — I've  got 
kids,  Ivan.  And  so  have  you.  My  kids  mean 
more  to  me  than  anything  else  In  all  the 
world  Surely  you  feel  the  same  way  abcat 
yours  Now  there  Just  Isn't  an  ounce  of 
sense  in  oar  horsing  around  and  acting  like 
plain  fnols  and  arranging  things  so  that  our 
kids  will  have  to  be  killing  each  other  some- 
day. My  kids  are  thinking  about  Christmas, 
Ivan.  Little  starry-eyed  things,  they're  not 
mad  at  you  or  at  anyt>ody. 

"You  know  what.  Ivan?  We  folks  over 
here  are  spending  right  at  $45  billion  this 
year  on  armaments.  That's  because  we're 
scared  of  what  you'd  do  if  we  didn't.  I  don't 
know  quite  what  your  folks  are  spending  on 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  I  don't  expect  you  do, 
either,  but  I  figure  it's  Just  about  the  same 
as  we're  spending. 

"Tell  you  what  I'd  do,  Ivan.  I'd  make  a 
binding  contract  with  you.  We'll  cut  down 
ours  IX  youll  cut  down  yours.  Now,  ofoourM, 
it  would  all  have  to  be  open  and  aboveboard. 
right  on  the  top  of  the  table,  or  no  go.    But 
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I'm  wUllng.  If  you  are.    We  eould  start  out 
easy. 

-Let's  do  It  this  way.  We'U  cut  10  percent 
from  our  mUltary  exp<!ndlturee  this  year  U 
you'll  do  the  same  thing.  Right  out  on  the 
top  of  the  Uble,  new.  We'U  take  M^ 
billion  out  of  our  mlUUiry  spending  this  year 
If  you'll  do  the  same  thing,  match  it  dollar 
lor  dollar.  We'll  both  put  our  money  into 
(he  same  fund.  That'll  make  $8  billion  for 
the  first  year. 

-If  the  deal  holds,  we'll  double  It  next 
year.  We'll  both  cut  our  current  mUltary 
budget  by  another  10  percent,  and  each  of  us 
wUl  put  up  $9  billion  next  year.  That'll 
make  a  total  of  $27  billion  In  the  fund. 

•Want  to  help  minkind,  Ivan?  Well, 
here's  your  chance.  Here's  your  chance  to 
help  mankind  and  get  rid  of  your  fears  at 
the  same  time.  You  like  6-year  plans,  so 
III  make  you  a  5-year  plan.  Let's  keep  this 
up  at  the  second  year's  rate  for  3  additional 
years,  and  we'll  have  put  a  total  of  $81  billion 
Into  this  fvmd  between  us  at  the  end  of  5 
years.  Neither  one  of  us  will  have  missed 
It,  because  It  will  have  come  out  of  what 
we'd  otherwise  have  been  putting  Into  weap- 
ons which  would  Just  have  made  both  of  us 
more  nervous. 

"We  could  make  an  $81  billion  gift  to 
humanity.  Ivan. 

"Do  you  know  how  much  $81  billion  is? 
Well,  it  would  build  and  equip  a  twandnew 
$2  million  hospital  for  every  city  of  10,000 
or  more  in  the  world.  Our  medical  ezperU 
say  that  with  $4',  billion  they  could  abso- 
lutely eradicate  malaria,  typhoid,  smallpox. 
yellow  fever,  and  leprosy  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  would  build  120.000  high 
schools  or  250.000  elementary  schools.  It 
would  buUd  and  stock  250.000  flrst-class  U- 
brarles  and  It  would  provide  20  nUlllon  4-year 
college  scholarships.  It  would  build  20  mil- 
lion modern  homes  to  replace  the  world's 
Infested  slums.  It  would  build  almost  a 
million  miles  of  modern  roads — enough  to 
circle  the  earth  several  times.  Take  any 
combination  of  these  benefits  you  like— It 
still  adds  up  to  a  whole  lot  more  sense  than 
spending  this  money  on  the  Implements  that 
kill  and  destroy  rather  than  those  that  build 
and  ennoble  and  Improve. 

"Then,  after  5  years  we  could  slack  off. 
We  could  reduce  our  contributions  to  the 
Christmas  fund  and  give  some  tax  relief  to 
the  folks  who  have  been  carrying  the  burden 
for  so  many  years — yours  as  well  as  ours. 
Think  of  It,  Ivan.  Imagine  what  the  effect 
w.'uld  be  In  Russia  If  Just  30  percent  of  aU 
the  money  now  being  spent  on  military  hard- 
ware were  being  plowed  back  into  the  econ- 
omy and  spent  on  the  merchandise  of  peace. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  in  terms  of  auto- 
mobiles and  homes  and  household  appli- 
ances. 

"It's  a  wonderful  dream,  Isnt  it,  Ivan? 

It  could  be  a  reality  if  we  would  only  play 
fair  and  square  with  each  other  and  do  away 
with  needless  secrecy.  Of  course,  you'd  have 
to  know  that  we  weren't  cheating.  You'd 
be  entitled  to  know  it.  just  as  we'd  be  en- 
titled to  proof  of  your  compliance.  We 
could  use  the  United  Nations  organization 
to  inspect  and  police  our  operation  to  In- 
sure good  faith  on  both  our  parts.  We'd 
have  to  open  up  our  borders  and  let  one 
another  come  and  look — ^but  what  would 
there  be  to  fear  If  we  both  were  playing 
straight? 

■  You  know,  Ivan,  we  could  give  the  world 
the  greatest  Clirlstmas  present  since  the 
first  Christmas,  1.959  years  lago.  We  could 
really  bring  tidings  of  great  joy  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  two  mllennlums  the  greatly 
troubled  people  of  thU  old  world  of  ours 
could  obey  the  angels'  Injunction:  'Fear  not.' 

"That  wovUd  be  the  best  part,  that  every- 
body could  gradually  stop  being  afraid.  If 
we  ever  got  together  on  this  we  could  make 
all  the  old  hatreds  and  fears  and  misgivings 
vanish  like  hot  breath  on  a  locking  glasa. 
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"Think  it  over,  Ivan.     We've  both   been 
trying  the  other  way  long  enough.    Think  it 
over  carefully.    And.  xneanwhUe,  have  your- 
self a  merry  Christmas. 
"Sincerely. 

-Jm." 

Whimsy?  Perhaps.  Perhaps  there  Is  no 
way  effectively  to  get  such  a  message  through 
to  Ivan,  Insulated  as  he  Is  by  curtains  of 
Iron.  Maybe  such  a  plan,  offered  by  our 
President,  could  form  the  basis  for  a  major 
breakthrough  In  the  diplomatic  stalemate. 
If  such  a  sincere  and  honest  messa'^e  could 
be  broadcast  to  Ivan  through  the  Voice  of 
America,  it  might  do  some  good.  At  worst, 
It  could  certainly  do  no  harm. 


Gtizcnsliip  Role  in  Americui  Political 
Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  14, 1959 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  senior  S^iator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  at 
a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Nationsd  Con- 
ference on  Legislative  Education,  held  in 
Schenley  Hall  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh on  November  14, 1958,  on  the  sub- 
ject "Citizenship  Role  in  American  Polit- 
ical Life." 

Senator  Randolph's  remarks  on  this 
challenging  topic  were  both  thought- 
provoking  and  profound,  and  I  know  that 
his  many  friends  who  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  him  speak  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  there  in  November. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CmzENSBip  ROI.S  in  Amikican  Politicai.  Lirx 
(Address  by  Jsnninos  Randolph,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, West  Virginia,  at  dinner  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Legislative  Educa- 
tion, Schenley  Hall,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Nov.  14,  1958) 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  this  conference  and  to  be  a 
party  to  the  development  of  what  may  well 
become  a  fresh  and  significant  contribution 
to  the  political  process. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  this 
exercise  in  political  groxindbreaking,  so  to 
speak,  is  being  initiated  by  the  United  Steel- 
workers,  whose  tradition  for  responsible  un- 
ionism was  so  significantly  expressed  In  the 
life  and  work  of  the  late  Phillip  Miuray.  And 
If  these  sessions  are  successful  In  bringing 
forth  a  marriage  between  the  academic  and 
scholarly  discipline  of  political  theory  and 
the  practices  of  political  action  in  organised 
labor,  then  It  will  have  moved  further  to- 
ward the  goals  that  Mr.  Murray  envisioned. 

You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  tonight  the 
question  of  the  "Citlitenshlp  Role  In  Ameri- 
can Political  Life."  This  ts  a  topic  that  one 
must  face  with  some  awe  and  humlUty — 
especially  when  addressing  such  a  dlstln- 
giilBhed  body  of  practitioners  and  students  of 
the  art  of  politics.  But  this  Is  a  topic  on 
which  I  have  had  some  occasion  to  refiect — 
particularly   during   the   past   few   months 


when  I  have  been  meeting  the  citieens  of  my 
own  State  at  a  somewhat  acceloated  pace.  I 
shaU  later  bring  to  bear  some  of  the  experi- 
ences of  these  past  few  months  on  the  ques- 
tions that  will  arise  in  the  examination  of 
our  problem. 

But  first,  the  problem  must  be  defined. 
And  since  the  role  of  the  citizen  in  a  dynamic 
society  must  change  with  the  altering  Ktruc- 
ture  of  society,  we  might  best  take  a  brief  his- 
torical glance  at  certain  of  the  assumj)tions 
that  underlie  our  view  of  the  matter.  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  nothing  new  on  the  subject,  but 
merely  to  establish  a  context  within  which 
to  approach  the  problem. 

For  this  purpose  I  believe  we  can  agree 
that  the  role  of  the  American  citizen  was  first 
most  clearly  expressed  In  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Here  was  developed  the 
view  of  the  American  citizen  as  the  Inde- 
pendent freeholder.  Jealous  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity and  Independence,  Informed  on  mat- 
ters of  public  concern,  and  capable  of  exer- 
cising reasoned  Judgment  In  the  light  of  this 
Information.  The  underlying  assumption  of 
this  view  was  that  man  acts  of  his  owa  free 
will,  guided  by  the  light  of  Innate  reason,  and 
that  all  men  are  potentlaUy  capable  ol  exo-- 
cislng  reason. 

During  the  18th  century  and  for  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century,  this  typical  Ameri- 
can citizen  found  himself  In  a  society  which 
was  predominantly  riiral  and  agrarian.  And 
with  the  continual  advancement  of  the 
frontier  there  existed  In  general  a  haiinony 
between  the  public  Interest  and  the  InteresU 
of  the  Individual  citizen.  We  need  not  cavU 
at  the  truth  of  this  picture  in  every  instance. 
This,  I  believe,  is  In  general  a  fair  aketch 
of  the  surrounding  conditions  and  the  basic 
assumptions  of  the  historic  Image  of  the 
American  citizen.  This  Is  still  the  image 
that  governs  much  of  the  political  thought 
and  rhetoric  of  today.  But  what  of  the 
change  from  the  conditions  that  gave  birth 
to  this  Image? 

Beginning  with  the  great  Immigration 
waves  of  the  1840'8  and  continuing  with  the 
industrialization  of  the  North  after  the  ClvU 
War,  American  clvUizatlon  \inderwent  a 
major  reconstruction.  The  conditions  of  life 
changed  from  the  rural  and  agrarian  society 
to  an  Increasingly  urban  and  industrial  one. 
I  suggest  that  we  have  not  yet  accommodated 
ourselves  to  this  change.  We  have  not  yet 
fashioned  the  new  symbols  and  techniques 
with  which  to  organize  political  life;  we  have 
not  yet  clarified  the  assumptions  on  which 
must  be  based  the  new  citizenship  role  caUed 
lor  by  this  change. 

Much  of  the  confusion  In  political  think- 
ing today,  even  perhaps  much  of  the  so- 
called  apathy  of  the  voter,  stems  from  this 
failure — ^from  the  faUure  to  establish  sym- 
laols  and  atutudes  relevant  to  contemporary 
circumstances. 

Let  me  Ulustrate  with  reference  to  my  re- 
cent campaign  experiences  in  West  Virginia: 
after  speaking  to  IlteraUy  hundreds  of 
audiences,  the  one  characteristic  that  most 
Impressed,  and  I  might  say,  most  troubled 
me  as  weU,  was  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
people  under  30.  Wherever  I  went^ 
whether  In  mining  areas,  In  the  fanning 
areas,  or  in  the  Industrial  areas — I  experi- 
enced the  same  situation — audiences  com- 
posed largely  of  the  middle  aged  and  elderly. 
In  part,  of  course,  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  predominant  campaign  issues  in 
West  Virginia  were  economic  ones — ^unem- 
ployment, recession,  and  Inflation.  And 
these  are.  of  course,  felt  more  keenly  by  older 
people  and  those  with  families. 

But  I  believe  there  Is  another  and  perhaps 
deeper  reason.  During  the  primary  campaign 
I  met  an  alert  and  lively  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Chartes  L.  Watklns,  In  Shlnnston, 
yf.  Va.  Mr.  Watklna,  a  •eml-lnvalld.  who  is 
more  than  97  years  young,  Informed  me  that 
In  76  years  be  had  never  mlseed  voting  In  an 
election,  and  that  he  would  make  this  one 
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as  well  even  If  he  had  to  take  an  ambulance 
to  the  polling  place.  l£r.  Watkins  la  only 
the  most  dramatic  example  I  enooiintered — 
but  there  were  others  as  well. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  these  cit- 
izens formed  their  commitments  to  political 
participation  at  a  time  when  the  political 
process  was  meaningful  to  them.  They  have 
Eince  maintained  the  habit  and  the  identi- 
fication. 

Somehow  we  have  failed  with  our  young 
people.  We  have  failed  to  communicate  to 
them  the  significance  of  the  vote — the  mean- 
ing of  the  franchise  of  freedom.  Now,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  misuse  of  the  ballot;  a  poor 
or  unwise  vote  can  be  corrected  the  next  time 
at  the  polls.  But  I  do  fear  the  nonuse  of  the 
ballot — the  increasing  withdrawal  and  isola- 
tion of  the  individual  from  the  political  pro- 
cesses, and  especially  as  it  is  exhibited  among 
our  younger  folks. 

The  failure  to  which  I  refer  is  a  failure 
for  which  many  of  us  bear  a  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility— the  politicians  and  public  offi- 
cials who  too  often  avoid  the  direct  issue 
rather  than  address  the  challenging  prob- 
lems that  confront  us,  the  segment  of  the 
press  and  communications  Industry  whieh 
often  emphasizes  the  sensationalism  of 
charges  and  countercharges  rather  than  the 
meaningful  interpretation  of  events,  and  the 
many  teachers  and  intellectuals  who  hold  to 
the  notion  that  politics  should  be  shunned. 

All  of  these  have  been  instruments  in  our 
default — the  default  to  communicate  to  the 
individual  citizen  the  drama  of  the  most  im- 
portant political  experiment  in  history  and 
bis  role  In  it. 

This  failure  Is  characteristically  dealt  with 
In  terms  of  the  lack  of  interest  of  the  voter. 
And  we  all  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  closing  days 
of  the  recent  campaign,  when  the  leaders  of 
one  of  the  parties  took  themselves  out  to  be- 
stir the  people.  The  resulting  rhetoric,  I  be- 
lieve, generated  considerably  more  heat  than 
light  and  apparently  had  small  effect  on 
the  turn  of  events. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  prob- 
lem iB  not  primarily  one  of  apathy,  but  of 
confxislon.  And  to  define  the  problem  as 
one  of  confusion  rather  than  apathy  is  to 
prescribe  a  radically  different  cure.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  attempt  to  launch  a  cnisade  to 
the  roll  of  drums  and  the  blare  of  trumpets; 
on  the  other  hand  we  attempt  to  dispell  the 
confusion  In  the  mind  of  the  Individual  and 
thereby  enable  him  to  identify  his  own  in- 
terests with  the  policies  and  principles  set 
forth  by  the  respective  parties  and  candi- 
dates. 

It  la.  therefore,  essentially  a  problem  in 
eommunlcatlon.  I  have  Indicated  what  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
this  problem — that  we  are  continuing  to  try 
to  communicate  in  terms  of  a  world  that  no 
longer  exists  and  on  assumptions  about 
human  behavior  that  we  know  are  no  longer 
valid.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  cover 
picture  is  no  longer  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
the  conditions  of  American  life — nor  Is  the 
notion  that  the  individual  Is  necessarily 
guided  by  the  light  of  innate  reason. 

I  would  go  further  and  submit  the  opinion 
that  another,  though  related,  source  of  this 
confusion  emerges  from  the  Increasing 
mechanization  and  specialization  of  modern 
life.  Although  the  individual  citizen  today 
la  caught  up  in  a  vast  web  of  associations — 
legal,  commercial,  social  and  personal — he 
finds  no  general  community  of  values  which 
he  can  share.  He  finds  no  consensus  with 
Which  he  can  achieve  harmony  and  direction 
and  purpose  in  his  contact  with  public  affairs. 

Participation  in  political  life  first  requires 
this  identification  with  and  sharing  of  some 
community  of  values.  But  It  Is  this  very 
relationship  which  is  being  eroded  and 
chipped  away  by  the  growing  complexity  and 
specialization  of  modem  life. 

The  once  relatively  simple  functions  of 
government   to  which   the  individual  could 


easily  relate  have  necessarily  grown  and  ex- 
panded into  a  bewildering  and  complex 
variety  of  activities.  In  the  process  the  in- 
dividual, whose  own  Integrity  as  a  person  is 
under  constant  assault,  becomes  increasingly 
detached  and  isolated  from  the  political 
forces  that  govern  his  own  affairs. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  must 
develop  mediating  institutions  that  can 
bridge  the  gap — restoring  both  a  sense  of 
wholeness  to  the  individual  and  a  means  of 
enabling  him  once  again  to  participate  In 
political  affairs.  Such  institutions  must, 
however,  embrace  a  certain  consensus  of 
values 

We  ha.ve  such  organizations  in  embryonic 
form  if  we  wish  to  consider  the  voluntary 
as.soclatlons  that  devote  themselves  to  pro- 
moting such  worthy  alms  as  forestry,  conser- 
vation and  preservation  of  natural  resources. 
These,  as  well  as  the  more  Bpeclflcally  polit- 
ical action  groups,  throughout  the  range  of 
the  political  spectrum,  all  function  in  some 
measure  to  fill  the  vacuum  between  the 
citizen  and  the  formal  political  structure. 

However,  in  a  larger  way,  the  labor  unions 
can  t>ecome  such  mediating  institutions. 
With  the  growing  concern  for  union  welfare, 
recreation  and  educational  programs,  unions 
can  become  increasingly  the  kind  of  Institu- 
tions which  win  enlist  the  individual's  loyal- 
ties over  a  wide  range  of  values.  They  can 
thus  assume  even  more  fully  their  legitimate 
function  of  promoting  the  valid  Interests  of 
their  members. 

Let  me  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  am  not 
one  to  whom  the  term  "special  interests'" 
necessarily  has  evil  connotations.  The  Amer- 
ican Federal  system  Is  based  upon  the  con- 
stant reconciliation  of  conflicting  Interest 
groups.  As  Arthvir  Fisher  Bentley  pointed 
out  60  years  ago  in  his  "The  Process  of 
Government." 

"Logrolling  is  •  •  •  in  fact,  the  most 
characteristic  legislative  process.  When  one 
condemns  it  in  principle.  It  is  only  by  con- 
trasting it  with  some  assumed  pure  public 
spirit  which  is  supposed  to  guide  legislators, 
or  which  ought  to  guide  them,  and  which 
enables  them  to  pass  Judgment  In  Jovian 
calm  on  that  which  la  best  for  the  whole 
people.  Since  there  Is  nothing  which  is  best 
literally  for  the  whole  people,  group  arrays 
being  what  they  are,  the  test  Is  useless,  even 
if  one  could  actually  find  legislative  Judg- 
ments which  are  not  reducible  to  interest- 
group  activities.  And  when  we  have  reduced 
the  legislative  process  to  the  play  of  group 
Interests,  then  logrolling,  or  give  and  take, 
appears  as  the  very  nature  of  the  process.  It 
Is  compromise,  not  in  the  abstract  moral 
form,  which  philosophers  can  sagely  dis- 
cuss, but  In  the  practical  form  with  which 
every  legislator  who  gets  results  through 
government  is  acquainted.  It  is  trading.  It 
is  the  adjustment  of  interests." 

I  suggest  that  this  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  political  process,  and  it  is  precisely 
this  element  of  compromise  that  gives  our 
political  institutions  their  flexibility  and 
durability  cast. 

Acknowledging,  then,  that  special  Interest 
groups  are  a  characteristic  and  essential  part 
of  mediating  between  the  individual  and  the 
formal  political  structure,  liberals  as  well  as 
others  can  view  favorably  the  growing  con- 
cern In  biislnese  organizations  and  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  for  increased  political  ac- 
tivity of  their  members.  For  the  more  con- 
crete experience  that  members  of  the  business 
community  have  in  practical  politics  the  less 
likely  they  are  to  be  critical  of  those  who 
devote  useful  careers  to  the  public  service. 

However,  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  politically  active  interest  groups — 
whether  labor  unions,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, trade  associations,  or  whatever — do  a 
grave  disservice  to  the  democratic  process 
when  they  engage  in  wild  charges  of  con- 
spiracy and  call  for  a  war  of  extermination 
between  the  two  major  parties. 


We  had  something  of  this  (if  you  will  par- 
don me  for  a  slight  partisan  comment)  |p 
the  closing  days  of  our  campaign  In  West 
Virginia,  as  well.  I  understand,  as  In  some 
of  the  other  States.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
opposition  party's  Innuendo  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  become  the  captive  of  Walter 
Reuther  and  COPE.  In  reply  to  such  Irre- 
sponsible nonsense  I  stated  then  and  repeat 
now  that  I  am  mindful  of  the  money  and  the 
support  that  we  have  received  from  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  organized  labor. 
And  when  I  say  that  the  phUosophy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  reflects  Main  Street  while 
that  of  the  Republican  Party  mirrors  Wall 
Street,  I  do  not  therein  imply  that  either 
party  is  a  captive  of  certain  interests. 

It  Is  simply  that  the  Republican  Party,  and 
Its  antecedents,  the  Whig  and  the  Federalist 
Parties,  have  customarily  Identifled  the  chief 
function  of  government  as  the  protection  of 
property  Interests,  while  the  Democratic 
Party  has  sought  to  distribute  the  frhlts  of 
our  society  to  the  widest  possible  number  of 
interest  groups — workers,  farmers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, etc. 

In  closing,  let  me  summarize  by  saying  that 
we  may  as  welt  recognize  the  fact  of  bigness 
in  American  life — big  government,  big  labor, 
and  big  business.  But  with  this,  we  must 
find  the  means  and  the  techniques  to  prevent 
the  Individual  man  and  woman  from  being 
lost  In  the  shuffle.  I  have  suggested  some 
tentative  lines  that  we  might  explore.  I  am 
confident  that  the  papers  that  will  follow 
during  the  rest  of  this  conference  will  lay 
out  other  fresh  and  creative  avenues.  But  I 
believe  that  all  persons  professionally  con- 
cerned with  government,  whether  In  public 
office,  In  teaching,  or  in  the  labor  movement, 
must  guard  always  against  the  danger  of 
converting  the  means  of  government  into 
their  own  ends;  for  the  only  proper  end  of 
a  democratic  form  of  government  is  always 
and  ultimately  the  safeguard  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  values  of  the  free  cltlaena. 


SUteaeat  by  Secretary  •!  State  Uhm  Fos- 
ter Dalle*  Before  SeMte  Foresga  lUU- 
tiou  CoBButtec 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wisooNant 
IN  THK  SENATS  OF  THE  UNITKD  8TATSB 

Wednesday.  January  14, 1959 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rzcoro  the  state- 
ment made  today  by  the  Honorable  John 
Foster  Ehilles,  Secretary  of  State,  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

arATiMKirr  bt  thx  Honorablx  John  Poem 
Dmxxs.  SKcarrAST  or  Statk.  Bcroaz  th« 
Senate     Fokeign     Relations     CoMMrrrxM. 

WiSNESDAT.    JANOAHT    14,    1959 
1.    IKTEOOUCnON 

The  world  is  today  changing  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before.  But  the  fact  that  much  is 
changing  does  not  mean  that  everything  haa 
changed.  There  are  certain  values,  certain 
principles,  that  are  enduring.  Among  these 
are  the  concepts  of  Individual  human  dig- 
nity and  the  supremacy  of  moral  law. 

In  a  changing  world  our  task  Is  to  strive 
resolutely  that  change  shall  Increasingly  re- 


flect the  basic  principles  to  which  our  Nation 
has,  from  its  origin,  been  dedicated. 

n.  tvn  BABic  ptraposas 

1.  At  a  time  when  war  Involves  tmaccept- 
able  risks  for  all  humanity,  we  work  to  build 
a  stable  world  order. 

2.  We  seek  for  general  acceptance  of  the 
concept  of  individual  dignity  which  will  lead 
to  the  spread  of  responsible  freedom  and  per- 
sonal liberty. 

3.  We  seek  that  the  free  nations  shall 
attain  a  more  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth, 
so  that  their  Independence  will  be  more  se- 
cure and  vigorous  and  so  that  there  will  be 
greater  opportunities  for  cultural  and  spir- 
itual development. 

m.    THE    PXIMABT    THJIEAT 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
are  expanding  their  economic  and  Industrial 
power  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  They  do  so  by  a 
system  which  combines  governmental  rule 
of  all  labor  with  Imposed  austerity.  This 
makes  It  possible  greatly  to  accelerate  capital 
developments. 

There  is  emphasis,  too.  on  quality.  A  8p>ec- 
tacular  product  of  Soviet  material  accom- 
plishment was  its  recent  space  probe.  In 
thU  field,  the  United  States  Is  still  trying  to 
catch  up  and  make  up  for  the  head  start  of 
the  Soviets.  Our  space  accomplishments 
during  the  past  year  Justify  the  belief  that 
we  are  making  good  relative  progress. 

The  Chinese  Communists  seem  to  be  going 
Into  a  dark  night  of  massed  regimentation 
and  forced  labor.  What  they  call  the  great 
leap  forward  Is  in  reality  a  tragic  fall  back- 
ward into  the  abyss  of  human  slavery. 

Asian  nations  are  experiencing  one  aspect 
of  Communist  economic  development:  The 
Communist  txu;tlc  of  flooding  their  market 
places  with  goods  at  less  than  prevailing 
prices.  This  has  widespread  elTecta.  some  of 
which  reach  into  our  own  country.  As  one 
example  only,  the  dumping  of  cotton  textiles 
in  southeast  Asia  haa  reduced  Japanese  ex- 
ports in  that  area  and  la  already  reducing 
exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to 
Japmn.  As  Communist  economic  power 
grows,  we  must  anticipate  and  plan  for  fur- 
ther shocks  to  the  free  world  economic  struc- 
ture from  the  Communist  trade  offensive. 

Communist  economic  methods  involve 
costs  in  human  privation  and  misery  that, 
lor  us,  are  not  only  repugnant  but  com- 
pletely unacceptable.  We  believe  that  over 
the  long  run  such  a  proceaa  must  inevitably 
be  altered.  Already  there  are  indications 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize this.  There  Is  some  scaling  down  of  their 
heavy  Industry  ambitions.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  heed  demands  by  workers  and  peas- 
ants for  more  leisure  and  for  a  greater  share 
In  the  fruiU  of  their  labor.  Peoples  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  operate  a  modern  Indus- 
trial state  may  be  expected  also  to  acquire 
the  desire  for  freedom  and  the  capacity  to  get 
It.  History  gives  us  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  peoples  will  not  Indefinitely 
submit  to  dictatorial  rule  by  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  Party  leadership.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Communists  will  encounter 
difficulties  Increasing  in  the  long  run. 

But  for  the  short  run — and  this  may  be  a 
period  of  years — the  situation  is  full  of 
danger. 

That  means  that  we  may  face  a  period  even 
harder  than  we  have  become  used  to.  To 
get  advantage  from  time  we  shall  have  to 
stand  on  our  course.  We  shall  need  the 
national  will  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of 
HKgresslve  threats  and  probings  from  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc.  We  shall  need  to  make 
whatever  unusual  sacrifices  may  be  neces- 
sary. People  respond  to  this  kind  of  demand 
when  they  understand  that  a  temporary 
emergency  requires  it.  But  these*  burdens 
seem  to  grow  heavier  the  longer  they  must  be 
borne  during  a  period  of  relative  peace. 
Our  people  will  need  to  show  what  freedom 
c  in  mean  In  terms  of  self-sacriflce  and  self- 
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discipline;    and   in   terms  of   fortitude   and 
perseverance. 

zv.  woaLD  OEDSa 

Let  me  speak  now  about  world  order.  This 
requires  an  elimination  of  the  use  or  threat 
of  force  to  accomplish  International  change. 
This  was  always  a  bad  method.  It  has  be- 
come an  Intolerable  method  because  the  force 
at  man's  disposal  could  now  practically  ob- 
literate human  life  on  this  planet. 

The  United  States  and  other  free  world 
nations  have,  by  their  conduct,  done  much 
to  establish,  for  themselves,  the  principle 
of  the  renunciation  of  aggressive  force;  and 
they  have  shown  their  ability  and  will  to 
deter  such  use  of  force  by  others. 

At  the  time  of  the  Suez  affair  and  the 
Israeli-Egyptian  hostilities,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  and  then  Israel,  re- 
sponding to  the  overwhelming  opinion  of 
the  United  Nations,  withdrew  their  armed 
forces  and  accepted  a  United  Nations  solu- 
tion. This  may  well  prove  to  be  a  historical 
landmark. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States 
and  Its  partners  have  further  shown  their 
opposition  to  change  through  force  or  the 
threat  of  force. 

When  Lebanon  and  Jordan  seemed  threat- 
ened from  without  and  appealed  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  for 
emergency  aid,  we  responded  with  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency.  When  the  emergency 
was  relieved  by  United  Nations  action,  we 
promptly  withdrew  our  forces. 

Throughout  the  world  small  nations  felt 
a  profound  sense  of  reassurance. 

In  the  Far  East  the  Chinese  Communists, 
with  Soviet  backing,  initiated  military  ac- 
tion designed,  as  they  put  It.  to  expel  the 
United  States  from  the  western  Pacific.  We 
stood  beside  the  Republic  of  China  as  it 
resisted  what  seemed  the  preliminaries  of 
that  attack.  Our  free  world  associates  gen- 
erally supported  our  position  that  change  in 
that  area  should  not  be  effected  by  force  of 
arms. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
itself  made  a  notable  contribution  when,  last 
October,  it  declared  that  it  relied  primarily 
upon  peaceful  principles  and  not  upon  force 
to  secure  the  freeing  of  the  mainland.  This 
courageous  and  statesmanlike  act  has 
strengthened  the  free  world's  catise  in  the 
western  Pacific. 

Now  in  Berlin  we  face  an  effort  to  expel 
the  small  western  contingents  in  West  Ber- 
lin. Their  presence  constitutes  an  indis- 
pensable safeguard  to  the  freedom  of  that 
city.  The  NATO  powers,  at  their  December 
meeting,  unanimously  vowed  that  such  ex- 
pulsion should  be  resisted. 

Step  by  step,  discernible  progress  con- 
tinues to  be  made  In  consolidating  a  system 
of  collective  security  which  will  effectively 
operate  to  exclude  the  uae^f  force  to  effect 
international  changes. 

The  mutual  security  arrangements  which 
we  have  with  free  world  countries  no  longer 
assume  the  aspect  of  mere  military  alliances. 
They  are  the  framework  of  consultative  pro- 
cesses that,  day  by  day.  are  steadily  reform- 
ing the  society  of  free  nations. 

In  primitive  and  frontier  societies,  security 
is  on  an  individual  basis.  Each  householder 
defends  himself  by  his  own  means.  That 
primitive  formula  Is  now  obsolete  domes- 
tically. It  is  becoming  obsolete  interna- 
tionally. Many  free  nations  combine  to  help 
each  other.  The  resulant  power  is  not  a 
power  which  can  be  or  would  be  used  for 
any  aggressive  or  nationalistic  purpose.  It 
la  a  power  dedicated  to  the  common  welfare 
as  mutually  agreed. 

The  United  Statea  has  repeatedly  made 
clear — and  I  said  this  again  at  the  last  De- 
cember NATO  meeting — that  we  regard  our 
own  military  power  as  being  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  our  free  world  partnerships;  that 
we  are  ready  to  make  known  to  all  the  de- 
fensive   purposes   and    circumstances    under 


which  that  force  might  he  used;  and  that  we 
shall  heed  in  this  respect  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  our  partners  Just  as  we  would 
expect  them  to  heed  oiir  advice  and  coimsel 
with  respect  to  the  International  use  of  their 
force. 

Thus,  out  of  what  may  originally  have  been 
conceived  primarily  as  mlllltary  alliances, 
there  is  developing  an  International  struc- 
ture which  provides  collective  security  on  the 
basis  of  organized  and  continuo\is  collective 
consultation.  That  is  something  new  in  his- 
tory. 

I  might  add  that  accomplishment  is  not 
always  easy  given  the  variety  of  national 
development  and  national  viewpoints. 
Nevertheless  the  free  world  practice  in  this 
regard  constantly  grows  in  efficiency. 

World  order  is  not,  however,  assured  merely 
by  the  elimination  of  violence.  There  must 
be  processes  of  peaceful  change.  These,  too, 
are  rapidly  developing  within  the  free  world. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
is  a  forum  where  these  needs  find  effective 
expression.  The  General  Assembly  does  not 
have  the  i>ower  to  legislate  change.  But 
it  has  a  capacity  to  induce  change,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  governments  which  have  re- 
spect for.  and  are  responsive  to,  world 
opinion. 

The  peace  of  the  free  world  is  not  a  peace 
of  political  stagnation  or  a  peace  which  sanc- 
tifies the  status  quo.  It  is  a  peace  char- 
acterized by  peaceful  change  refiectlng  new 
human  aspirations  and  potentialities.       i 

There  is,  of  course,  need  not  only  lor 
processes  which  permit  of  peaceful  change, 
but  there  is  equally  a  need  for  stability  In 
adherence  to  basic  values.  Including  that  of 
respecting  international  agreements  and 
treaties.  This  requires  that,  unless  interna- 
tional law  and  treaty  engagements  are 
changed  by  common  agreement,  they  should 
be  respected. 

There  has  not  been  as  great  a  development 
of  international  law  and  recourse  to  Judicial 
processes  as  would  be  desirable.  The  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Committee  on  the 
codification  of  international  law  has  made 
little  peognaa.  Some  significant  progress  in 
law  development  was  made  at  the  recent 
Liaw  of  the  Sea  Conference,  and  that  Con- 
ference will  be  resvuned  In  1900.  Inadequate 
use  has  been  made  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  As  the  President  said  last 
week  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  we 
envisage  further  steps  to  encourage  the 
greater  use  of  that  Court. 

In  such  ways  as  I  describe  progress  Is  be- 
ing made  toward  eetabllshtng  a  world  order 
where  peace  rests,  not  on  mere  expediency 
or  on  a  balance  of  power,  but  on  a  basis  of 
sound  institutions. 

This  evolution  la  not  spectacular  and  rarely 
considered  "news."  What  attracts  attention 
are  the  aggressive  probings  of  the  Com- 
munists and  the  free  world  reactions  thereto. 
That  gives  the  impression  that  our  foreign 
policy  consists  primarily  of  reacting  to  Com- 
munist initiatives. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  fact  is  that  day  by  day,  month  by  month, 
and  year  by  year,  we  are  building,  quietly  but 
steadily.  In  the  United  Nations,  in  NATO, 
in  the  OAS.  in  SEATO,  and  other  organs  of 
consultation,  the  solid  foundations  of  an 
international  order  based  upon  Justice  and 
law  as  substitutes  for  force. 

The  Conmivmist  rulers  do  not  share  in  this 
effort  to  build  a  stable  world  order  based 
upon  Justice  and  law.  International  com- 
munism avowedly  seeks  worldwide  dictator- 
ship. The  concept  of  Justice  Is  alien  to  the 
Communist  creed,  and  law,  in  our  sense  of 
that  word,  is  unknown.  The  free  world  and 
Conununist  concepts  are  mutually  antag- 
onistic. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  there 
cannot  be  useful  contacts  and  negotiations 
with  the  Communists.  We  have  had  many 
such.     We  are  striving  to  make  progress  in 
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the  field  of  disarmament  and  In  that  con- 
nection deal  with  the  Soviets,  particularly  In 
relation  to  the  controlled  discontinuance  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  We  also  seek  agree- 
ment on  possible  measures  which  might  b« 
helpful  In  preventing  surprise  attack. 

At  Warsaw  we  negotiate  with  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

We  have  made  clear  our  willingness  to 
negotiate  about  the  Oerman  question. 

We  have  now  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  cultiiral  and  scientific  exchanges 
which  is  operating  satisfactorily.  Also  im- 
portant are  the  visits  to  and  from  Russia  of 
influential  citizens. 

President  Eisenhower  urged  this  In  his 
letter  of  February  16,  1958.  to  the  then  Soviet 
Premier.  Following  this  initiative,  there 
have  been  useful  visits  on  both  sides,  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  First  Deputy  Premier  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Mlkoyan,  is  now  here 
learning  about  our  country.  We  would  like 
to  see  a  broader  exchange  of  students.  We 
believe  that  in  such  ways  false  premises  and 
miscalculations  can  be  reduced  In  the  interest 
of  peace. 

▼  .    THX  ZNEVrrABLE  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  FREEDOM 

I  turn  now  to  our  second  major  purpose. 
One  of  the  strongest  forces  working  in  the 
world  today  is  the  movement  toward  inde- 
pendence and  freedom. 

This  force  is  notably  manifest  In  Africa. 
Here  change  is  rapid,  new  states  are  arising 
almost  overnight.  This  great  continent  pre- 
sents a  challenge  to  the  United  States  to  do 
Its  best  to  assist  the  peoples  now  emerging 
into  Independence  and  new  opportunity. 

Another  such  area  is  our  hemisphere  to 
the  south.  The  peoples  of  Latin  America 
are  making  clear  their  determination  to  con- 
trol their  own  destinies.  One  by  one  dic- 
tatorships have  made  way  for  governments 
more  responsive  to  the  popular  will. 

The  worldwide  movement  toward  freedom 
Is  accompanied  by  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
deadly  nature  of  Sino-Sovlet  imperialism. 
The  leaders  of  the  new  freedom  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  see  international  com- 
munism as  an  immediate  threat  to  their 
liberties,  not,  as  some  have  thought,  a  mere 
bogeyman  of  so-called  western  Imperialism. 

The  Communists  are  paying  a  price  for 
the  forced  growth  of  their  material  power. 
There  Is  a  developing  fear  in  the  less  power- 
ful nations  around  the  world  of  the  danger- 
ous combination  of  burgeoning  economic  and 
military  power  with  the  Imperialist  drive  of 
the  Communists  for  world  domination.  This 
menacing  combination  brings  home  with 
force  the  threat  which,  when  the  Commu- 
nists were  not  so  strong,  weis  but  a  matter 
of  vague  and  largely  academic  concern. 

There  has  recently  been  a  surprising  clari- 
fication of  understanding  around  the  world 
of  the  real  purpose  of  Communist  leaders — 
to  subject  all  the  world  to  the  dominant  in- 
fluence and  control  of  international  commu- 
nism, with  its  primary  power  centers  at  Mos- 
cow and  Peiping. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  deadly  designs  of 
communism  are  now  far  more  clearly  re- 
alized than  a  year  ago. 

In  southeast  Asia  liberty-loving  peoples 
are  struggling — and  with  success — to  re- 
main masters  in  their  newly  built  national 
homes. 

In  general,  I  believe  the  leaders  and  peo- 
ples of  Asia  now  understand  better  the  sin- 
cerity of  American  policy  favoring  their 
independence  and  our  willingness  to  support 
unconditionally  their  efforts  to  stay  free  and 
do  so  In  their  own  way,  which  may  indeed 
be  a  non-Western  way. 

In  France,  we  are  witnessing  an  Inspiring 
example  of  national  renewal. 

The  tide  of  freedom  is  running  strong  In 
Western  Kurope  as  Communist  strength  there 
ebbs. 


Even  in  Communist  countries  there  is  a 
powerful  and  persistent  craving  for  greater 
national  freedom.  Yugoslavia  has  been 
steadfast  against  all  threats  and  blandish- 
ments from  Moscow  and  has  courageously 
maintained    its    independence. 

Hungary's  great  effort  to  throw  off  Its 
shackles,  even  though  crushed  by  force,  has 
been  an  Inspiration  and  a  tribute  to  man's 
unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty.  And 
throughout  the  bloc,  even  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
revisionism  is  a  living  force  and  ferment. 
Moscow  considers  It  a  deadly  enemy,  and  with 
reason. 

The  pull  of  freedom  Is  dally  manifested  In 
the  How  of  refugees  from  the  Communist 
bloc  to  the  free  world. 

The  free  people  of  West  Berlin  have,  dur- 
ing years  of  uncertainty  and  danger,  been  an 
Inspiring  beacon  light  for  all  those  whose 
liberties  have  been  lost  to  Communist  tyr- 
any.  We  are  determined  that  this  light 
shall  not  fall,  and  that  Berlin  shall  not  be 
engulfed  In  the  Red  undertow. 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  see  freedom  as  a 
predominant  force,  shaping  our  20th  cen- 
tury world.  As  Americans,  we  have  faith 
that  the  aspiration,  deep  within  the  soul  of 
man.  to  live  freely  and  with  dignity  In  a  Just 
and  peaceful  world  is  stronger  than  all  the 
material  forcjes  which  the  Communists  In- 
voke as  the  pledge  and  promise  of  their 
power. 

VI.     ECONOMIC    PROGRESS 

I  turn  now  to  our  third  basic  purpose. 

We  believe  that  economic  progress  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  stable  and  free  na- 
tions. There  must  also  be  acceptance  of 
economic  interdependence  of  nations.  No 
nation  can  live  completely  to  itself. 

Unless  and  until  the  less  developed  areas 
reach  the  stage  of  self-sustaining  economic 
growth,  the  world  as  a  whole  will  suffer.  For 
the  inhabitants  of  those  areas,  an  increasing 
rate  of  economic  development  has  become 
an  essential  condition  of  free  societies.  The 
demand  for  economic  and  social  betterment 
is  now  universal,  and  if  progress  cannot  be 
achieved  in  freedom,  it  will  be  sought  by 
methods  that  Jeopardize  freedom. 

The  Communists  are  fully  aware  of  the 
universal  demand  for  progress,  and  they 
point  to  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
accomplishments  in  Industrialization  as 
proof  that  their  way  is  better  than  the  way 
of  freedom. 

Our  aid  and  linvestment  must  continue  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  de- 
veloping free  nations  to  sustain  their  peo- 
ples' confidence  that  economic  progress  can 
be  attained  In  freedom. 

We  have  not  been  alone  in  providing  such 
support.  Other  highly  industrialized  states 
have   made   significant  contributions. 

These  industrialized  nations  have  also 
shown  a  growing  awareness  of  interdepend- 
ence among  themselves.  This  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  us.  A  common  market  for 
Europe  was  one  of  the  policy  objectives  stated 
in  the  preamble  to  the  European  Recovery 
Act  of  1948.  Now,  after  10  years,  the  slx- 
natlon  European  common  market  is  a  fact. 
The  Western  European  ctirrencies  have  be- 
come more  freely  exchangeable  and  there  is 
a  strong  movement  for  broader  economic  co- 
operation in  Western  Europe. 

Free  world  economic  progress  does  not 
permit  complacency  or  relaxation.  It  calls 
instead  for  renewed  effort  to  increase  the 
forward  momentum. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  must  through  our 
trade  and  financial  policies  continue  to  pro- 
mote recognition  and  positive  use  of  the 
benefits  of  interdependence.  These  bene- 
fits, and  the  Inevitability,  of  economic  in- 
terdei>endence  become  more  clear  each  year. 
What  is  being  done  in  the  European  Com- 
munity of  Six  provides  an  example  and  an 


inspiration  for  greater  economic  cooperation 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

We  must  continue  to  apply  our  will,  energy, 
treasure,  and  techniques  to  the  problems  of 
the  less  developed  areas.  The  cause  of  free- 
dom can  be  won — or  could  be  lost — in  these 
areas. 

VII.   CONCLUSION 

Let  me  In  conclusion  recall  the  basic  pur- 
poses underlying  our  policies: 

1.  The  renunciation  of  aggressive  force 
and  the  substitution  of  collective  institutions 
of  peace.  Justice,  and  law  among  nations; 

2.  Promotion  of  the  concept  ol  human  dig- 
nity, worth,  and  freedom; 

3.  Stimulation  of  economic  growth  and 
Interdependence  to  create  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities for  realization  of  cultural  and  spir- 
itvial  values. 

These  goals  are  not  attainable  In  a  few 
years,  but  will  require  decades  and.  perhaps 
even  generations.  Why  is  this  so?  We  are 
but  one  nation  among  nearly  a  hundred 
sovereignties,  and  but  a  scant  0  percent  of 
the  world's  land  surface  and  population. 
Our  foreign  policy  is  not  something  we  can 
enact  Into  world  law  or  dictate  to  other  peo- 
ples. It  means  rather  constant  adjustment 
to  forces  which,  though  t>eyond  our  control 
to  direct,  we  can  infiuence  through  wise 
statesmanship  and  adherence  to  sound  prin- 
ciples. With  our  immense  wealth  and  power, 
and  even  more  because  of  our  spiritual  heri- 
tage of  faith  and  freedom,  we  can  exert  a 
shaping  Influence  on  the  world  of  the  future. 

The  price  of  failure  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  our  other  i>ational  objectives. 
While  mustering  all  our  Resources,  both  ma- 
terial and  spiritual,  we  must  press  on  with 
courage  to  build  surer  foundations  for  the 
Interdependent  world  community  of  which 
we  are  part.  This  will  call  for  austerity  and 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all.  We  must  put 
first  things  first. 

Our  purpose,  ultimately  and  at  all  times. 
should  be  to  use  ovir  great  power,  without 
abusing  or  presuming  upon  It.  to  move  stead- 
ily toward  lasting  peace,  orderly  freedom, 
and  growing  oppxjrtunity.  Thus  do  we 
achieve  our  constitutional  purpose  "to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 


Science   and   Freedom:    The   ContiBaing 
ChalJcDge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  14, 1959 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
November  1958  Conference  of  NATO 
Parliamentarians  in  Paris,  important 
recommendations  were  unanimously 
agreed  upon  to  further  improve  the 
State  of  science  in  the  NATO  Com- 
munity. 

These  recommendations  are  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Committee  entitled  "Science  and 
Freedom:    The   Continuing   Challenge." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Cqncris- 
siONAL  Record  the  address  which  I  de- 
livered as  Chairman  of  the  NATO 
Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  in 
presenting  the  report  to  the  Conference 
on  November  17,  1958,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  report  itself. 
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There  being  nc  objection,  the  address 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 

Address    bt    SxNAroa    Hinxt    M.    Jacksow. 

Pbesewtinc  the  Rkport  of  thk  ScixNTirxc 

AKD  Technical  CoMMrrrxx  to  the  NATO 

Parliamentarians'  CoNrxxxNCE  on  Novem- 

BEX  17.  1958 

Only  one  out  of  every  seven  people  in  the 
world  Is  a  member  of  our  North  Atlantic 
Community.  We  xrcupy  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  Uie  lands  of  the  earth.  Our  Com- 
munity's soils  are  not  uniquely  fertile.  Our 
mineral  wealth  Is  not  uniquely  great.  Yet 
(lur  Community,  small  In  size  and  numbers, 
has  created  the  civilization  which  has  dom- 
inated world  hlstcry  for  the  past  thousand 
years. 

All  other  societies  and  cultures  of  the 
past  have  been  parochial.  Their  imprint 
has  fallen  on  only  one  race,  one  religious 
pnnip.  or  one  limited  geographical  area. 
But  the  Influence  :>i  the  Old  World  Commu- 
r.ity  ha.<t  i-pread  to  every  continent.  We  In 
N  rth  America  are  actively  aware  of  this 
iniluence  In  our  progress. 

All  civilizations  of  the  past  have  grown 
and  flowered,  and  then  withered.  But  our 
own  Community  lias  so  far  escaped  dlsso- 
Uuiiin  and  decay. 

There  is  only  cne  common  denominator 
to  societies  which  have  perished — their  fail- 
ure to  adapt  to  change.  The  root  cause  of 
dissolution  Is  neve-  fovind  in  material  things; 
i!  Is  found  In  mUters  of  the  mind.  Na- 
tions or  communities  which  meet  new  prob- 
lems with  new  solutions  and  new  Ideas  en- 
dure     Those  which  do  not  go  under. 

Think  back  to  13th-century  China.  The 
China  of  Marco  Tolo  was  more  protperous 
than  the  Europe  of  Chaucer.  It  had  a  mag- 
nificent education  il  system,  which  produced 
.superb  scholars  and  civil  servants.  But  that 
system  was  based  on  the  notion  of  an  un- 
changing and  alrt-ady  perfectly  ordered  so- 
ciety. It  found  its  perfect  expression  in 
the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

Yet  the  Great  V  all  could  not  keep  out  the 
Ideas  of  the  Bcierillflc  and  industrial  revo- 
lution. Unable  to  resist  Western  technology, 
unwilling  to  adap.t  to  It.  the  China  of  old 
slowly    disintegrated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  our  Atlantic  world  was 
eagerly  embracing  the  revolutionary  ideas  of 
the  new  science.  It  was  translating  the 
Ideas  Into  machines  which  let  1  man  do  the 
work  of  10.  It  was  exporting  science  and 
technology  to  every  corner  of  the  earth. 
Science  and  the  Atlantic  world  became  al- 
most  synonymou.'i. 

More  than  any  other  single  factor.  It  is 
the  scientific  leadership  of  our  community 
which  has  created  our  world  political  and 
economic  leaderslilp.  Through  science,  we 
have  attained  thu  world's  highest  standard 
of  life.  Throug;i  it  also,  we  have  built 
armaments  which  have  canceled  out  our 
weakness  In  numbers. 

But  today,  thu  very  science  which  has 
made  our  community  prosperous  and  strong 
threatens  us  moruiUy. 

Once,  because  of  our  head  start,  our  At- 
lantic world  possessed  a  near  monopoly  of 
science  and  technology.  While  we  did.  our 
world  leadership  was  almost  guaranteed. 
But  our  monopoly  of  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  is  over. 

The  two  overriding  challenges  of  our  time 
are  the  tremendaus  growth  of  science  and 
technology  in  thi;  Soviet  Union  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  economically  underdevel- 
oped areas  to  raise  their  standards  of  life. 
We  must  find  n€w  solutions  for  these  new 
problems. 

The  Soviets  are  resolved  to  surpass  tis 
scientifically.  becf.use  In  so  doing  they  could 
surpass  us  industrially  and  politically  as 
v-eii.    The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  gradu- 


ate scientists  and  engineers  at  a  rate  twice 
our  own.  It  continues  to  raise  Its  industrial 
output  twice  as  fast  as  ours.  It  continues 
to  close  the  gap  in  advanced  weapons  sys- 
tems. Make  no  mistake:  we  are  locked  in  a 
stern  competition. 

The  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  specta- 
tors to  this  contest.  They  are  determined  to 
secure,  as  quickly  as  [>oeslble,  the  fruits  of 
science — industrial  progress,  lightened  bur- 
dens, and  richer  lives.  They  are  told  by 
Moscow  that  their  only  chance  to  Indus- 
trialize qulcklY  lies  In  following  the  Soviet 
example.  Moscow  is  consciously  and  delib- 
erately wooing  the  uncommitted  peoples  with 
trade  and  aid — ready  to  snap  the  trap  shut 
when  the  time  comes. 

Since  long  before  sputnik,  wise  men  have 
warned  that  science  and  technology  in  our 
Atlantic  world  are  moving  forward  too  slowly 
to  keep  pace  with  the  challenges  of  our  time. 
The  clanger  is  present  and  clear,  and  our 
problem  Is  threefold.  We  are  not  graduat- 
ing enough  scientists  and  engineers.  We  are 
not  producing  enough  uniquely  gifted  tal- 
ents— the  great  scientific  pathbreakers.  And 
we  are  wasting  precious  talent  by  not  em- 
ploying It  efficiently.  As  a  result,  it  hangs 
in  the  balance  whether  we  can  continue  our 
dynamic  economic  growth,  meet  the  Soviet 
challenge,  and  convince  Asia  and  Africa 
through  help  and  example  that  economic 
progress  is  In  harmony  with  freedom. 

In  1956,  almost  a  full  year  before  the  first 
sputnik,  this  conference  acted.  We  estab- 
lished a  special  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Technical  Personnel;  it  was  my  honor  to  be 
app>olnted  chairman. 

The  committee  was  asked  to  report  to  the 
third  annual  conference  on  ways  and  means 
of  Improving  the  state  of  science  within  our 
community. 

When  our  conference  met  In  Paris  last  No- 
vember, the  committee  made  specific  recom- 
mendations for  positive  action  by  the  mem- 
ber governments  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  itself.  The  committee 
report  was  adopted  by  the  third  conference, 
and  forwarded  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
the  memljer  governments,  and  other  inter- 
ested bodies  Including  the  OEEC. 

A  year  has  passed  since  we  made  our  report. 
This  has  been  a  period  of  solid  accomplish- 
ment. New  drive  has  been  given  to  our 
scientific  effort.  We  are  now  on  the  right 
road  and  traveling  in  the  right  direction. 

One  year  ago,  the  general  public  scarcely 
knew  there  was  a  scientific  manpower  prob- 
lem. Today,  our  citizens,  acting  through  the 
civic  and  community  organizations,  are  help- 
ing solve  it. 

A  year  ago.  the  member  states  were  Just 
beginning  to  grapple  with  the  problem.  To- 
day, for  the  most  part,  they  have  programs 
of  remedial  action  well  under  way. 

A  year  ago.  consideration  of  the  problem 
Within  NATO  was  still  in  the  study  stage. 
Today.  NATO  possesses  new  and  unprece- 
dented regional  machinery  in  this  field.  A 
full-time  science  adviser  and  a  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  are  now  hard  at  work, 
helping  the  NATO  Council. 

Finally,  these  past  12  months  have  seen 
heartening  progress  In  translating  key  rec- 
ommendations of  last  year's  Parliamentary 
Conference   into  effective    action. 

The  report  now  before  you  gives  the  details 
of  what  has  been  done  concerning  these  rec- 
ommendations: permit  me  to  summarize  the 
highlights  of  the  story. 

Last  year's  conference  recommended  that 
NATO  sponsor  and  finance  a  talent  develop- 
ment program  which  would  produce  annually 
at  least  500  researchers  with  advanced  train- 
ing in  fields  of  maximum  importance  for  the 
defense  and  welfare  of  our  Community.  The 
NATO  Council  has  approved  a  NATO  science 
fellowship  program,  based  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  conference. 


Last  year's  conference  recommended  an 
Immediate  increase  in  the  number  and  the 
variety  of  advanced  summer  study  institutes 
within  the  NATO  Community.  The  NATO 
Council  has  Just  approved  a  program  for  par- 
tial financial  suport  of  advanced  study 
institutes. 

Last  year,  we  reoommended  that  NATO 
sponsor  and  finance  additional  important  co- 
ojjeratlve  training  and  research  projects, 
which  particularly  lend  themselves  to  inter- 
national action.  The  NATO  Science  Com- 
mittee is  now  actively  considering  new  co- 
operative projects  which  might  merit  NATO 
support. 

Last  year  we  recommended  that  a  NATO 
Defense  Mlrsile  Training  Center  be  estab- 
lished. Relnfcrced  by  this  recommendation, 
AGARD,  in  cooperation  with  SH.APE,  has 
conducted  a  study  of  available  training  range 
areas  and  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to 
budget  funds. 

Last  year's  conference  proposed  an  Atlantic 
Institute  for  Defense  Studies  to  conduct 
operations  research  on  a  NATO-wide  basis. 
Since  then  AGARD  and  SHAPE  have  spon- 
sored operations  research  conferences.  We 
hope  these  will  help  point  the  way  to  a 
permanent  and  broad  defense  studies 
institute. 

Mr.  President,  every  member  of  this  con- 
ference should  feel  proud  that  so  many  of  our 
recommendations  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon,  by  the  NATO  Council  and  by  the  mem- 
ber governments. 

The  task  now  Is  to  build  on  the  solid 
foundation  already  laid — to  speed  up  and 
broaden  corrective  programs  already  started, 
and  to  find  new  areas  for  useful  action. 

Ever  since  last  year,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  have 
continued  to  give  close  attention  to  this 
problem. 

Our  recommendations  for  further  action 
are  contained  In  the  committee's  report  at 
your  desk.  This  report  refiects  discussions 
and  correspondence  with  officials  of  NATO. 
SHAPE,  and  the  OEEC.  It  refiects  the  valu- 
able counsel  of  the  executive  agencies  of  our 
countries  and  of  distinguished  private  citi- 
zens, including  many  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tists In  the  world. 

Above  all.  it  reflects  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  my  committee  colleagues. 
Let  me  summarize  our  new  recommenda- 
tions: 

First,  we  recommend  that  the  NATO 
Council  look  forward  to  increasing  the  Sci- 
ence Fellowship  program.  We  believe  this 
program  is  full  of  promise,  and  we  are 
thankful  it  is  under  vray.  Considering  the 
scope  of  the  challenge,  however,  we  think 
the  present  plan  is  too  modest. 

If  the  NATO  fellowships  discover  one  new 
giant  in  the  scientific  field,  or  If  they  give 
us  one  new  revolutionary  scientific  idea,  they 
will  more  than  pay  their  way.  We  believe  a 
reasonable  annual  budget  would  be  f8  mil- 
lion, when  the  program  is  in  full  operation. 
Second,  we  recommend  that  the  NATO 
Science  Committee  place  high  on  Its  agenda 
the  formulation  of  a  basic  long-range  policy 
to  guide  NATO  research  and  development 
efforts. 

As  NATO  gets  further  Into  the  business  of 
scientific  cooperation,  we  must  be  sure  our 
resources  are  not  dissipated  in  too  many 
directions.  To  achieve  decisive  results,  we 
need  to  focus  on  a  few  urgent  objectives. 

The  logical  group  to  define  these  objectives 
Is  the  NATO  Science  Committee. 

Third,  we  recommend  that,  In  launching 
projects  for  cooperative  research,  the  NATO 
Coimcll  give  particular  attention  to  Joint 
programs  in  three  fields:  materials  research, 
oceanogn^hy,  and  upper  atmosphere  and 
6psM;e. 
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In  the  matertalB  field,  our  knowledge  has 
been  etralned  to  the  limit  by  recent  tech- 
nological advances.  Unless  we  can  achieve 
early  breakthroughs  In  basic  and  applied 
metallurgy,  vital  peacetime  and  military 
projects  will  be  stalled.  Much  excellent  work 
on  materials  problems  is  now  underway  in 
Europe  and  America,  but  we  need  a  joint 
program  to  make  the  best  use  of  available 
talent. 

In  oceanography,  the  research  demands 
far  exceed  the  skills  now  available  In  any 
one  or  two  of  the  NATO  nations.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  Conununlty  Is  es- 
sentially a  maritime  confederation,  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  ocean  is  still  primitive. 
For  example,  we  have  roughly  accurate  maps 
for  only  about  two  percent  of  the  deep-sea 
floor.  The  advent  of  nuclesir-mlsslle  firing 
submarines  and  the  prospect  of  nuclear  com- 
mercial transport  underline  the  need  for  a 
bold  program  of  oceanographlc  research — 
capitalizing  on  the  most  expert  talent  our 
Conununlty  can  provide. 

Mr.  President,  almost  five  centuries  ago, 
the  great  voyagers  of  discovery  of  the  Old 
World  found  and  explored  the  New  World  of 
the  Americas.  But  the  greatest  voyages  of 
discovery  are  yet  to  come.  They  He  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  and  outer  space. 

Your  Old  World,  Mr.  President,  and  my 
New  World  should  now  Join  forces  for  this 
greatest  adventure  of  all.  We  should  now 
explore  the  world  of  space  together. 

Specifically,  my  colleagues  and  I  recom- 
mend that  the  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organlzat'on  now  undertake  a 
program  of  peacrful  scientific  and  technical 
cooperation  in  upper  atmosphere  and  outer 
space  research,  development,  and  explora- 
tion. 

The  first  goal:  A  satellite  for  psaceful  outer 
space  research,  bearing  the  emblem  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  and  circling  the  earth 
by  1960. 

The  scientific  problems  Involvrd  In  space 
technology  are  enormously  difBcult  and  enor- 
mously expensive.  Only  a  few  members  of 
our  Community  have  been  able  to  afford  the 
great  outlays  of  money  and  manpower  needed 
to  develop  and  build  launching  vehicles  for 
satellites. 

Yet  this  Is  only  one  part  of  the  total  space 
research  problem.  The  total  problem  cuts 
across  every  scientific  discipline.  It  Involves 
theoretical  and  applied  mathematics,  physics, 
meteorology,  chemistry,  geology,  geophysics, 
biology,  and  medicine. 

Scientists  from  every  one  of  our  countries 
possess  skills  which  are  urgently  needed  In 
space  research.  Some  of  the  smaller  mem- 
bers of  our  Community.  In  fact,  now  lead  the 
world  In  specialized  research  areas  of  crucial 
importance. 

But  our  problem  today  Is, this:  We  have 
embarked  upon  Independent  and  uncoordi- 
nated national  programs  for  developing  space 
technology.  There  Is  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation of  effort.  Precious  scientific  talent 
is  thereby  being  wasted. 

The  obviously  desirable  solution  is  to 
establish  a  mechanism  for  pooling  the  tal- 
ents of  all  our  15  nations.  We  already  have  a 
foundation  for  such  a  Joint  effort — Prof. 
Theodore  von  Karman's  Advisory  Group  for 
Aeronautical  Research  and  Development. 
We  are  already  cooperating  In  aeronautics; 
a  logical  next  step  is  to  cooperate  in  astro- 
nautics. 

The  way  to  start  may  be  by  inviting  scien- 
tists from  our  entire  Community  to  meet  at 
an  early  date  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a 
cooperative  research  effort. 

As  its  first  goal,  this  cooperative  program 
might  aim  at  designing  an  advanced  peace- 
ful research  satellite  which  combines  the 
best  ideas  of  oiu-  entire  scientific  Community. 
This  satellite  could  be  sent  into  space  with 
a  launching— vehreie  supplied  by  a  nation 
possessing  a  major  missile  program.  I  am 
Informed  that  it  is  technically  possible  to 


design  and  launch  such  •  satellite  by  1980. 

We  are  now  partners  on  land.  We  are 
partners  on  the  sea.  We  are  partners  in  the 
air.  It  is  time  that  we  now  become  partners 
in  out«;r  space. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
these  recommendations  are  constructive  and 
timely.  I  trust  they  will  provoke  a  lively 
dlscusjilon  from  the  fioor  today. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without 
sounding  a  note  of  warning. 

It  t(  ok  sputnik  to  shock  us  into  taking  a 
fresh  look  at  the  state  of  science  in  our  Com- 
munity. But  we  cannot  count  on  being 
alerted  so  well  again.  Our  problem  now  is  to 
stay  on  the  Job — day  In  and  day  out — even 
when  we  do  not  have  providential  warnings 
like  sputnik  to  arouse  us.  We  must  not 
again  commit  the  error  of  think  ng  that  our 
Community  can  remain  preeminent  In  the 
affairs  of  men  without  remaining  preeminent 
In  science  and  technology. 

But  in  nvoidirg  that  mistake,  we  must  not 
err  in  tfie  opposite  direction. 

In  e\ery  generation,  there  is  a  passionate 
minorl':y  which  thinks  It  has  found  a  magic 
solutlo  1  for  the  great  problems  of  Its  time. 
Th;!ik  back  to  Hiram  Maxim,  the  Inventor 
of  tiie  machlnenun.  who  said,  "It  will  make 
war  Impossible."  Think  of  our  libraries, 
filled  v.'ith  thousands  of  dusty  and  now- 
forgotten  treatises,  each  of  which  had  mar- 
vc:>.us  formulas  for  permanent  prosperity, 
and  perfect  and  final  harmony  among  all 
men. 

Suppose  our  Community  remains  pre- 
eminent in  science  and  technology,  suppose 
we  win  nil  the  races  for  discovery  for  ad- 
vanced weapons?  We  can  still  fall  In  our 
quest  lor  security.  We  may  succesEfully 
bar  the  front  door,  yet  If  we  leave  the  back 
door  open  our  adversary  can  enter  by  that 
route. 

As  Khrushchev  puts  It:  "We  do  not  need 
war.  Peaceful  competition  Is  enough  •  •  • 
we  will  bury  you." 

Today  the  Soviets  challenge  us  across  the 
boards,  not  only  In  science  and  Industry, 
and  in  military  strength,  but  In  culture,  lan- 
guacjes,  standard  of  living,  trade,  politics, 
and  diplomacy. 

The  fSclence  and  Technical  Committee  of 
this  Conference  has  tackled  the  Immediate 
and  urgent  work  of  Improving  the  scientific 
skills  in  our  North  Atlantic  world.  But  this 
is  only  part  one  of  the  task  confronting  ovir 
Community.  Indeed,  in  may  ways  It  is  the 
easier  part  of  our  Job.  A  second  part,  and  a 
far  more  difficult  one,  is  the  Improvement  of 
our  skills  in  dealing  with  the  most  unscien- 
tific thing  In  the  world;  namely,  people. 

Take  the  problem  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  which  are  now  moving  toward  self 
rule  and  trying  to  raise  their  standards  of  life 
to  Western  levels. 

Our  Community  is  well  equipped  to  offer 
these  regions  the  scientific  tools  they  need 
to  bring  closer  their  dream  of  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  life.  It  Is  far  less  well  equipped  to 
convince  these  areas  that  their  cause  and 
our  cauije  are  In  harmony,  that  their  cause 
and  our  cause  are  both  part  of  one  larger 
common  cause,  dignity  and  Justice  for  all 
men  everywhere. 

It  Is  right  and  Imperative  to  Invigorate 
the  study  and  pursuit  of  science  and  tech- 
nology within  otir  Atlantic  Community.  Yet 
all  our  cyclotrons,  all  our  atomic  reactors,  all 
our  wondrous  space  missiles,  all  our  Nobel 
prize  winners  in  science  will  avail  us  naught 
unless,  at  the  same  time,  we  Invlgprate  also 
those  skills  and  vocations  which  determine 
how  the  fruits  of  science  will  be  useck^ 

We  cannot  halt  the  onward  sweep  ol  sci- 
ence and  technology.  New  and  yet  more 
momentous  discoveries  altering  the  face  of 
our  world  continue  to  be  made  at  an  ever- 
accelertlng  rate.  Any  attempt  to  stop  or  slow 
the  clock  of  science  would  b*  wrong.  seU- 
def eating,  and  hopeless. 


There  is  only  one  solution  which  realistic 
men  can  entertain:  To  develop  skills  and 
wisdom  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities which  equal  the  skills  and  wisdom 
of  our  scientists. 

If  our  age  Is  to  become  a  blessing  and  not 
a  curse  we  shall  need  prodigious  talent  In 
philosophy.  In  sociology.  In  political  science, 
In  law,  In  languages,  and  In  economics.  None 
of  these  disciplines  can  safely  t>e  left  on  the 
sidelines. 

Let  me  cite  an  example: 

Language — the  words  and  phrases  of  every- 
day Intercourse — has  assumed  Immense  sym- 
bolic significance  In  Asia  and  Africa.  There 
is  a  great  revival  of  native  tongues,  they  are 
becoming  the  language  of  politics  and  of 
commerce. 

Yet  we  are  not  assurint;  ourselves  even 
the  minimum  language  skills  In  working  with 
the  emerging  nations.  There  are  over  40 
Important  lancuages  of  Asia  alone  for  which 
even  our  teaching  tools  are  sketchy  or  non- 
existent. 

By  contrast,  Russian  universities  have  am- 
bitious programs  in  the  Aelan  languages,  in- 
cluding Manchurlan.  Uli;ur,  Tclegu,  and  the 
Burmese,  Vietnamese,  M.ilayan,  and  Indo- 
nesian languages.  Some  ol  the  Russian  grade 
schools  now  even  Instruct  8-  and  9-year-olds 
In  Cliinese,  Hindi,  Arabic,  Parsl,  and  Urdu. 

One  can  almost  foretell  what  countries  are 
next  on  the  Soviet  calendar  of  conquest — 
from  their  language  curriculum. 

Meanwhile,  our  Atlantic  Community  lum^ 
bers  along  emphasizing  the  colonial  Un- 
guardes, English,  French,  German,  and  Dutch. 

How  unimaginative  can  we  be  to  try  to 
build  a  community  of  Interest  with  the 
former  colonial  peoples  while  our  peoples 
speak  mainly  the  language  of  the  former 
governing  nations. 

Or.  take  one  other  example;  economics. 
Moscow  has  declared  war  on  us  on  the  eco- 
nomic front,  and  the  opening  battle  has 
begun.  Soviet  production  is  sufficient  to 
support  a  hu:;e  arms  budget,  to  meet  the 
minimum  demands  of  the  civilian  economy 
and  to  start  major  maneuvers  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

The  Soviets  doubtless  desire  to  defeat  our 
Community  without  war.  If  they  can.  They 
would  prefer  to  Inherit  the  world,  rather 
than  destroy  It. 

In  Khrushchev's  own  words:  "We  will  make 
war  on  you  tlu-ough  {>eaceful  trade  to  ae« 
which  system  Is  the  best." 

The  Soviets  can  sell  at  a  loss  and  buy  at  % 
premium  when  It  suits  their  political  pur- 
poses— concentrating  their  fire  on  the  vulner- 
able economies  In  the  Middle  East,  south- 
ern   Asia,    and    Latin    America. 

Moscow  has  already  upset  world  markets 
for  timber,  tin,  and  aluminum — by  cut- 
rate  sales.  It  alms  to  set  ally  against  ally, 
friend  against  friend — Its  motto:  "Divide  and 
disrupt." 

Despite  the  clear  danger  signals,  our  Com- 
munity has  barely  begun  to  drag  Itself  into 
action.  Yet  there  Is  every  prospect  that 
Moscow's  capacity  for  economic  warfare  will 
grow  steadily  In  the  future. 

Obviously,  the  Soviets  have  the  easier  task. 
They  accept  no  responsibility  for  making  the 
present  world  economic  system  function 
smoothly  and  fairly. 

How  unwise  can  we  be  to  continue  dis- 
counting Russia's  economic  offensive,  when 
It  could  prove  more  dangerous  than  ita 
armaments  build-up? 

It  Is  true  that  Europe  Is  making  good  prog- 
ress toward  a  freer  trading  area.  However, 
in  the  wider  Atlantic  framework,  article  2 
of  our  treaty  is  practically  forgotten. 

The  Atlantic  Community  should  (1)  afflnn 
that  an  economic  assault  upon  one  of  us,  is 
an  economic  assault  upon  all  of  us;  (3)  rally 
otu:  creative  talents  in  economics  and  polit- 
ical science  and  put  them  to  work  on  a  Joint 
economic  strategy:  and  (3)   use  NATO- wide 
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arrnngements  for  economic  consultations 
and   economic  diplomacy. 

In  conclusion,  li-t  me  say: 

Our  conference  should  continue  Its  ener- 
^ct.c  efforts  to  Improve  the  scientific  skills  of 
our  Community.  In  addition,  this  confer- 
ence should  now  1  lunch  part  2  of  Its  talent 
j'.roi;ram.  We  should  single  out  high  prior- 
ity needs  in  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences,  such  as  Asian  and  African  lan- 
!:uiii;es.  and  we  should  come  forward  with 
suggestions  to  renedy  the  deficiencies. 

The  great  philosopher  Whitehead  once  .said 
It  IS  the  business  of  the  future  to  be  danger- 
ous. 

It  Is  the  business  of  our  Community  to 
welcome  that  future  and  to  meet  lU  new 
challenges  success! ully. 

Our  rivals  pose  an  champions  of  the  future, 
btit  they  are  In  fact  defenders  of  the  dis- 
credited past.  Tin  y  advocate  an  outnioded 
idea  wlilch  our  Atl;intic  Community  rejected 
centuries  apo — that  man  must  choose  be- 
tween material  progress  and  individual  free- 
d<)m. 

We  are  the  real  rhamnions  of  the  future. 
We  are  the  bearers  of  the  truly  revolutionary 
Idea  of  our  lime — that  the  quest  for  mate- 
rial abundance  and  the  quest  for  human 
freedom  are  one  and  tl;e  same  quest. 

Ours  Is  a  pr.vUe  ;ed  time.  We  have  been 
given  a  historic  o  )port'inity  to  prove  the 
superiority  and  pov.er  of  freedom. 

Science  and  FnEruoM:  The  CONTiNinNG 
Challenge 
(Report  of  the  Con-mlttee  on  the  Provisions 
of  SMentlfic  and  Technical  Personnel. 
NATO  Parllamen- arlans"  Conference,  pre- 
pared by  Sen:.'  )r  Henkt  M.  Jackson. 
United  States  of  America,  chnlrman.  and 
Mr.  C    L.  Patljn.  Vetherlands.  rapporteur) 

INTI  ODUCTION 

The  Second  P.irliamentarians'  Conference 
held  in  November  1930  efclablUhed  a  special 
Committee  on  SCieiit.flc  and  Technical  Per- 
sonnel. This  committee  was  requested  to 
submit  to  last^ycirs"  conference  their  find- 
ings and  recommenaations  concerning  these 
tliree  topics: 

(a)  The  jiresent  situation  with  respect  to 
the  training  of  scirntific  and  technological 
personnel  in  the  NATO  countries. 

(b)  The  rclation.shlp  between  NATO  utili- 
zation of  the  existiuK  potential  resources  In 
this  field  and  the  \itllizatlon  of  similar  re- 
sources by  the  Sovlc  .  bloc. 

(c)  The  development  of  resources  of  scien- 
tific and  tcchnoloeical  personnel  sufficient 
to  enable  the  NATO  countries  to  maintain 
their  individual  ami  collective  capacities  to 
resist  armed  attacV  and  to  continue  their 
economic  growth  essential  to  their  strength 
and  well-being. 

The  committee  report  submitted  to  the 
third  conference  n^ade  these  general  find- 
ings; 

(a)  The  sclentifi:  revolution  has  created 
TTi.  unprecedented  demand  for  highly  quali- 
fied scientists  and  engineers. 

(b)  Ihe  NATO  community  now  faces  a 
major  problem  In  tlie  form  of  serious  short- 
:.(?cs  of  skilled  porsDnnel,  and  In  underem- 
ployment of  availatle  scientific  and  technl- 
c.il  talent. 

(c)  There  Is  a  re?l  danger  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  may  surpass  tlie  NATO  community  In 
.science  and  techno  ogy.  This  shift  In  the 
balance  of  scientific  power  could  well  upset 
the  balance  of  military  power. 

( d »  NATO  would  urgently  need  more 
trained  manpower  even  If  there  were  no 
Soviet  Union  and  no  defense  effort.  More 
:  nd  better  skills  will  be  needed  If  the  Atlan- 
tic nations  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  new 
opportunities  for  ndustrlal  progress  and 
economic  well-being,  and  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  be  the  c  hlef  exporters  of  science 
and  technology  to  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 


The  committee  report  recognized  that  cor- 
rective action  was  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  member  states.  It  found, 
however,  that  cooperative  measures  could 
also  play  an  indispensable  role.  The  report 
thereupon  made  specific  recommendations 
for  positive  action  to  be  undertaken  both 
by  national  governments  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

Tlie  committee  report  was  adopted  by  the 
Third  Annual  Conference  and  forwarded  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Council,  the  meniber  gov- 
ernments of  NATO,  and  other  Interested 
bodies,  including  OEEC. 

During  the  past  year,  the  members  of  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  have 
continued  to  give  close  aiteniion  to  this 
problem,  focufinp  particui.Tr  interest  on 
progress  bcinp  made  in  translriting  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  third  conference  into 
|X)siiive  act  .on.  The  committee  memb;rs 
have  pr(  filed  greatly  f re  m  di.'-c  ussions  and 
correspondence  with  cfTirln's  nf  NATO,  the 
OEEC  and  SHAPE.  Tlicy  have  al.-^o  received 
invf.lur^ble  counsel  from  the  ex  cutive  agen- 
cies of  ihrir  own  countries  and  from  many 
private  clti/ens. 

Those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Com- 
mittee  are: 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (United  States 
of  America! ,  Chairman. 

M'r.  C.  L.  P:'.tljn  (Netherlands),  Ranporteur. 

Mr.  A  de  Meerleer  for  Mr.  Smet  (Belgium). 

Mr.  A  G  Nermann  (Denmark). 

S-iiiitor  Cl   Portmann  (France) . 

Dr.  G  Kliesing  (Germany). 

Mr  P.  Yokas  ( Greece  I . 

Mr  O  Watncbryn  ( N  )rway ) . 

Viscount  Gaschen,  O  B  E.  (United  King- 
dom ) . 

"Bti^.  O.  L.  Prior-Palmer,  D  SO.  (United 
Kingdom  I . 

Congres.';man  R.  J,  Corbett  (United  States 
of  America) . 

Adviser  to  committee:  Mr.  Kenneth  Mans- 
field (  United  States  of  America  i . 

The  chairman  wishes  to  thank  his  commit- 
tee colleagues  for  their  extremely  valuable 
contributions  to  this  report,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge gratefully  the  assistance  of  the  execu- 
tive secretary  and  staff  of  the  conference. 

A    TEAR    OF    accomplishment 

Last  year's  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
met  less  than  5  weeks  after  the  first  sputnik. 
The  Soviet  bloc,  not  the  Atlantic  Community, 
had  taken  mans  first  step  Into  outer  space. 
A  country  barely  one  generation  Into  the 
Industrial  age  had  surpassed  us. 

A  bewildered  North  Atlantic  Community 
undertook  a  great  reexamination  of  Its  course 
and  destiny. 

Much  good  came  of  this  great  appraisal 
In  the  realm  of  science  and  technology. 

Over  the  past  12  months,  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  Improving  the  state 
of  science  within  the  NATO  Community. 
Less  has  been  done  than  might  have  been 
done,  but  we  have  made  a  good  beginning. 

First,  there  Is  now  far  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  Invigorating  the 
study  and  pursuit  of  science.  Twelve  months 
ago,  far  too  many  of  our  citizens  were  scarce- 
ly aware  of  the  existence  of  this  problem. 
Over  the  long  run  it  is  our  ordinary  citizens, 
not  experts,  who  will  determine  the  success 
or  failure  of  corrective  measures.  It  Is  our 
citizens  as  parents  who  must  encoursige  gift- 
ed young  children  to  follow  careers  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering.  It  Is  our  citizens  as 
taxpayers  who  must  provide  the  moneys 
needed  to  support  remedial  programs.  We 
should  therefore  be  Immensely  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  the  general  public,  acting 
through  civic  and  community  organizations, 
is  now  beginning  to  participate  actively  in 
helping  attack  this  problem. 

Second,  the  member  states  of  NATO  have 
broadened  the  scope  and  accelerated  the  pace 
of  national  remedial  programs. 


Of  particular  importance  are  programs  Ini- 
tiated to  Increase  the  supply  and  training 
of  teachers  in  technical  fields,  and  to  Invig- 
orate the  study  of  mathematics  and  science 
at  the  high  school  and  secondary  school  level. 
It  has  been  apparent  that  the  interna- 
tional activitie;;  this  year  have  In  many  cases 
stimulated  useful  action  at  national  and 
regional  levels. 

Third,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion lias  set  up  new  pnd  unprecedented  re- 
gional machinery  in  the  science  field.  A  sci- 
ence adviser  and  a  representative  Science 
Ad'-isory  Cimmlttee  of  15  members  are 
hclp.'nt:  the  NATO  Council  launch  a  sci- 
eiitilic  and  tt'chiiical  program  for  the  NATO 
area. 

At  the  samp  time,  the  OEEC  has  strength- 
ened its  machinery  in  the  scientific  educa- 
tion and  manpower  field.  A  director  of  the 
new  Office  of  Kclent'flc  and  Technical  Per- 
sonnel and  a  new  Governing  Committee  on 
Sritntific  end  Technical  Personnel  are  spon- 
soiirg  practical  activities  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  rarse  tl-e  numbed  of  able  men 
and  women  In  the  sciences. 

Fourth,  solid  progress  has  been  made  In 
Implementing  key  recommendations  of  the 
Third  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  relating 
to  the  provision  and  utUlzatlon  of  scientific 
manpower. 

(a)  NATO  science  fellowship  program: 
Last  year's  Conference  recommended  estab- 
lishment of  a  NATO-sponsored  and  NATO- 
financed  talent  development  program  de- 
signed to  produce  annually  at  least  500  doc- 
toral degree  holders  with  research  exp>erlence 
In  the  fields  of  maximum  Importance  for  the 
defense  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
NATO  Community. 

This  proposal  recognized  certain  disci- 
plines to  be  of  prime  Importance,  among 
them,  applied  mathematics,  aero  and  fiuld 
dynamics,  basic  electronics,  nuclear  physics, 
solid  state  physics,  physical  chemistry  and 
metallurgy.  The  conference  believed  that 
a  relatively  small  number  of  additional 
trained  people  of  outstanding  talent  in  these 
key  disciplines  would  have  a  catalytic  effect, 
accelerating  the  entire  scientific  and  tech- 
nological elTort  of  the  NATO  Community. 
The  suggested  program  would  afford  top- 
level  students  an  opportunity  to  study 
abroad  at  leading  centers  for  their  particu- 
lar disciplines. 

The  NATO  Council  has  given  final  approval 
to  a  NATO  science  fellowship  program  based 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference  and  drawing  its  princi- 
pal Inspiration  from  that  recommendation. 
(For  details  see  Annex  1 — NATO  Council's 
Agreement  on  NATO  Science  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram.) 

The  program  would  cost  $1  million  for  the 
first  year.  Tentative  plans  call  for  a  budget 
of  $4  million  annually  when  the  program  Is 
In  full  operation  In  4  years.  Financial  ar- 
rangements for  the  first  year  have  been  com- 
pleted in  time  to  publicize  for  1959  fellow- 
ships. 

(b)  Advanced  study  institutes:  Last  year's 
conference  recommended  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  Increase  the  number  and 
variety  of  advanced  summer  study  Institutes 
within  the  NATO  Community,  in  order  to 
extend  the  Influence  of  outstanding  scholarly 
talent  In  fields  now  hampered  by  a  shortage 
of  teachers. 

The  proposal  called  for  a  strong  program  of 
Institutes  in  such  fields  as  solid  state  physics, 
nuclear  engineering,  applied  mathematics, 
high  temperature  metallurgy  and  medicine. 
The  proposal  recognized  that  the  summer 
study  institute  has  been  an  Important  port- 
war  educational  development  both  in  North 
America  and  In  Europe. 

These  institutes  serve  variotis  purposes: 
bring  able  students  Into  contact  with  the 
latest  and  best  thinking  in  their  fields;  bring 
together  mature  scholars  for  extended  semi- 
nars in  particular  scientific  problem  areas, 
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or  offer  refrMher  eounes  In  science  or  mathe- 
matics to  secondary  ecbool  or  college  teachers. 

Such  institutes  have  distinct  advantages: 
nezlblllty.  Inexpenslvenesa.  administration 
by  existing  organisations,  and  an  Interna- 
tional character. 

The  OEEC  has  pioneered  in  holding  sum- 
mer Institutes  for  high  school  teachers  In 
the  general  sciences  and  mathematics.  This 
year  the  OEEC  spon8<M«d  three  international 
Institutes  for  secondary  school  science  teach- 
ers; one  In  England;  one  in  Germany:  and 
one  in  France.  These  institutes  brought  to- 
gether teachers  and  supervisors  of  science 
teacher  courses  to  develop  improved  science 
teaching  techniques. 

The  OEEC  Is  now  planning  summer  insti- 
tutes during  1959  for  science  Inspectors  of 
high  schools,  for  teachers  of  science  in 
teacher  training  colleges,  for  representatives 
of  high  school  science  teacher  organizations, 
and  for  science  teachers  from  the  small 
countries  who  confront  special  problems  in 
shortages  of  equipment,  etc. 

Late  last  year,  the  Ford  Foundation 
(United  States  of  America),  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  proposed  advanced  re- 
search institute  program,  and  informed  tliat 
no  NATO  financing  would  be  available  to 
support  institutes  as  early  as  the  summer  of 
1958.  assisted  In  an  experimental  expansion 
of  two  already  established  and  well  known 
summer  institutes — the  French -sponsored 
sununer  school  of  physics  at  Les  Houches. 
and  the  Italian -sponsored  summer  school  of 
physics  at  Varenna. 

In  addition,  assistance  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  made  possible  a  new  1958  sum- 
mer institute  of  solid  state  physics  admin- 
istered by  the  Ecole  Normale  Superleure  in 
Paris.  A  group  of  French,  Italian,  and  Eng- 
lish phjrsicists  have  agreed  to  operate  this 
institute  In  turn.  In  successive  years.  If 
financing  continues  to  be  available. 

The  NATO  Council  has  now  fully  ap- 
proved ft  NATO  program  for  partial  financial 
support  of  advanced  study  institutes,  such 
as  the  ones  at  Les  Houches  and  Varenna. 
(For  details  see  Annex  2 — North  Atlantic 
Council's  Agreement  on  NATO  Advanced 
Study  Institute  program.) 

The  program  would  coat  $150,000  for  the 
first  year.  Tentative  plans  call  for  an  in- 
creased budget  the  following  year.  NATO 
financing  of  Institutes  will  be  available  for 
the  stunmer  of  1959. 

(c)  Annual  review  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education  and  manpower:  Last  year 
the  conference  asked  the  NATO  Council  to 
initiate  the  practice  of  annual  reports  from 
member  countries  on  the  adequacy  of  science 
education  facilities,  hoping  thereby  to  en- 
courage a  speedup  In  national  corrective 
programs. 

This  stock  taking  was  proposed  especially 
In  view  of  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
demand  for  education  on  the  part  of  increas- 
ing ntunbers  of  people. 

The  OEEC,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  NATO  Council,  Is  now  conducting  the 
first  annual  review  of  the  country  policies  In 
the  training  of  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power. The  review  is  being  carried  on  in  col- 
laboration with  the  appropriate  educational 
authorities   in  member  countries. 

No  uniform  set  of  questions  is  being  used, 
rather  each  country  is  asked  questions  rele- 
vant to  Its  special  condition  and  need.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  first  year  the  review  will 
discover  the  more  glaring  gaps  in  individ- 
ual country  programs  and  will  Identify  the 
more  obvious  possibilities  for  practical  im- 
provement. 

(d)  Cooperative  project  research  under 
NATO  sponsorship:  Last  year  the  conference 
reconunended  that  NATO  sponsor  and  finance 
additional  important  cooperative  training 
and  research  projects  which  particularly 
lend  themselves  to  international  action.  The 
conference  was  Impressed  with  the  outstand- 


ing success  of  the  NATO-supported  train- 
ing center  for  experimental  aerodynamics 
In  Brussels,  and  proposed  that  this  precedent 
be  extende<l  to  other  areas  where  coopera- 
tive projects  could  be  helpful. 

The  NATO  Science  Advisory  Committee 
Is  now  actively  considering  a  number  of  new 
cooperative  projects  which  might  merit 
NATO  contract  support. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  last  year  both  the 
Brussels  Aerodynamic  Center  and  the  Air 
Defense  Technical  Center  at  The  Hague 
have  Increiised  the  effectiveness  of  their 
programs. 

(e)  The  NATO  Defense  Missile  Training 
Center:  Last  year  the  conference  recom- 
mended that  a  NATO  Defense  Missile  Train- 
ing Center  be  established  to  assure  the 
entire  NATO  conununlty  an  opportunity  for 
Intensive  aid  systematic  training  in  the 
handling  of  defensive  missiles. 

R3lnforced  b:  this  recommendation, 
AGARD,  In  cooperation  with  SHAPE,  has 
conducted  a  study  of  available  training 
range  areas  Steps  to  budget  funds  for  a 
missile  training  Installation  are  In  a  prelim- 
inary stage. 

Following  the  1957  discussions.  It  became 
increasingly  evident  that  any  NATO  missile 
center  would  also  be  useful  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  civilian  scientific  and  technical 
personnel.  Such  a  center  might  thereby  aid 
our  community  In  establishing  a  base  for 
the  science  of  astronautics  in  addition  to  the 
primary  function  of  training  NATO's  defen- 
sive missile  units. 

(f )  Atlantic  Institute  for  Defense  Studies: 
Last  year  the  conJerence  recommended  the 
establishment  of  an  Atlantic  Institute  for 
Defense  Studies  which  would  bring  the  tech- 
niques of  modern  science  to  bear  on  defense 
planning  on  a  NATO-wide  basis.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  institute  could  be  re- 
sponsible to  SHAPE. 

This  proi)osal  recognized  that  effective 
defense  planning  can  no  longer  be  impro- 
vised. Today,  with  weapons  systenos  and 
defense  problems  becoming  more  complex, 
there  Is  Increasing  need  for  comprehensive 
programs  of  operational  research. 

The  potential  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
operational  research  have  become  increas- 
ingly recognized  since  our  1957  session,  par- 
ticularly through  AGARD  and  SHAPE  efforts 
in  their  conduct  of  conferences  on  opera- 
tional research,  history,  and  methods. 

We  are  c:ncouraged  by  AGARD's  recent 
establishment  of  a  simuner  study  institute 
in  operational  research  methods,  in  which 
all  our  NATO  nations  are  being  Invited  to 
enroll  students.  This  first  course  we  under- 
stand will  l>egln  in  the  summer  of  1959  and 
will  be  open  to  both  civilian  and  military 
students. 

We  hope  that  the  experience  thus  gained 
will  help  speed  an  early  decision  by  SHAPE 
on  behalf  of  a  broad  and  permanent  insti- 
tute of  defense  studies. 

THX  TASK   AHEAD 

The  Job  before  us  is  to  build  on  the  solid 
foundation  laid  In  the  past  year — to  bolster 
and  expedite  remedial  programs  already 
started,  and  to  Identify  new  areas  where 
further  action  is  needed. 

We  believe  that  the  member  governments 
should  again  be  called  on  by  the  NATO 
Council  to  maintain  and  enlarge  appropri- 
ate programs  on  the  national  level,  looking 
both  to  the  removal  of  barriers  to  talent  and 
to  the  employment  of  trained  manpower  In 
the  most  efficient  manner. 

We  believe  also  that  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference,  the  NATO  Council,  the 
member  governments,  and  all  nongovern- 
mental bodies  ooncemed  should  maintain 
and  enlarge  their  programs  for  focusing 
public  attention  oa  the  continuing  impor- 
tance of  raising  the  level  of  scientific  excel- 
lence within  the  Atlantic  world. 


Unless  member  states  eocne  squarely  to 
grips  with  the  problem  and  unless  national 
programs  receive  widespread  popvilar  sup- 
port, Intematlnal  measures,  however  desir- 
able in  principle,  will  be  of  little  worth. 

In  addition,  we  make  the  following  specific 
recommendations  for  strengthening  existing 
progranu  and  for  initiating  new  programs 
during  the  coming  year: 

1.  NATO  science  fellowship  program:  It  is 
gratifying  that  this  promising  program  is 
now  under  way.  and  that  the  first  fellowships 
will  be  awarded  next  year.  But  we  have  to 
measure  the  size  of  this  program  against  the 
challenge.  Tlie  contemplated  annual  cost 
of  94  million,  when  the  program  is  In  full 
operation,  is  only  half  the  cost  of  one  long- 
range  bomber,  and  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  a  single  peacetime  atomic  powerplant. 

Thousands  of  gifted  students  who  could 
profit  by  training  abroad  at  key  centers  for 
their  particular  discipline,  do  not  now  have 
the  chance  to  go  .abroad.  A  $4  million  fel- 
lowship program  will  help  Immensely.  Con- 
sidering the  need,  however,  a  larger  program 
seems  Justified  so  that  even  more  of  the 
really  able  students  can  obtain  the  best 
training  available,  and  at  a  time  In  their 
careers  when  that  training  can  be  most  use- 
ful. 

If  this  program  discovers  one  truly  ex- 
ceptional mind — a  Maxwell,  a  Fermi,  an 
Einstein,  or  a  Bohr  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion— then  our  Investment  will  have  more 
than  paid  off.  If  It  gives  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity one  path-breaking  Idea  we  would 
not  otherwise  get  we  will  have  struck  an 
excellent  bargain. 

We  think  that  money  used  to  discover  and 
nurture  topflight  talent  Is  money  very  well 
spent. 

Therefore,  we  reconunend  that  the  NATO 
Council  look  forward  to  increasing  the 
Science  Fellowship  Program.  We  believe  a 
reasonable  annual  budget  would  be  %6  mil- 
lion when  the  program  Is  In  full  operation. 

3.  Cooperative  research  centers  under 
NATO  sponsorship:  Here  are  three  examples 
of  cooperative  research  programs  which  are 
specially  needed  at  this  time  and  which 
would  particularly  benefit  from  the  Joint  ac- 
tion of  NATO  members. 

(a)  A  NATO  center  of  materials  research: 
Technological  advances  since  World  War  H. 
in  both  peacetime  and  military  fields,  have 
strained  metallurgical  knowledge  to  the 
limit.  In  many  cases  further  progress  can- 
not be  made  without  major  steps  forward 
both  in  basic  and  applied  metallurgy. 

An  example:  Aluminum  is  an  excellent 
structural  material  for  subsonic  and  tran- 
sonic aircraft,  but  it  cannot  withstand  the 
high  temperatures  met  by  ultra-high-per- 
formance aircraft  now  being  designed.  The 
broader  application  of  molybdenum  and 
columblum  is  essential.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  properties  and  behavior  of  these  mate- 
rials Is  very  meager. 

Another  example:  The  phenomenon  of 
nuclear  radiation  has  created  an  entirely 
new  and  crucially  Important  field  of  metal- 
lu.'glcal  research.  Nuclear  powerplant  de- 
sign Is  now  seriously  Inhibited  by  our  falliu-e 
to  develop  economical  and  practical  mate- 
rials capable  of  long-life  use  In  the  high- 
temperature,  hlgh-radlatlon  environment  of 
nuclear  reactors. 

Still  enother  example:  Oim  of  the  major 
areas  of  concern  in  missile  development  and 
space  research  is  the  reentry  problem,  which 
revolves  around  finding  materials  which  do 
not  disintegrate  when  traveling  through  the 
atmosphere  at  hypersonic  speeds. 

Many  universities  and  research  centers, 
both  In  E?urope  and  North  America,  now 
have  excellent  materials  research  programs 
under  way.  The  OEEC  is  conducting  a 
modest  study  In  the  metallurgical  field. 
Yet   no   full-scale    Integrated   program  baft 
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been  developed  which  would  focus  the  best 
talents  in  the  entire  Atlantic  Community 
on  the  really  critical  technical  problems. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  Joint  program 
might  well  be  the  subject  of  a  study  financed 
with  NATO  funds  in  1959. 

(b)  An  upper  atmosphere  and  space  re- 
search program:  The  technical  problems 
tMufrontlng  us  in  the  new  science  of  astro- 
nautics are  inunenjely  dlflScuIt.  They  will 
grow  In  magnitude  and  complexity  as  we 
reach  further  into  space  and  as  manned 
vehicles  substitute  for  manned  satellites. 
Space  research  anl  exploration  will  cut 
across  every  sclentUlc  discipline — theoretical 
and  applied  mathenatlcs,  physics,  meteor- 
ology, chemistry,  rlectronics,  geology,  bi- 
ology, and  medicine. 

Designing  and  launching  a  carrier  vehicle 
is  an  extremely  complex  undertaking.  Large 
scale  experiments  In  the  upper  atmosphere 
and  outer  space,  in  fact,  might  well  be  re- 
garded as  beyond  the  means  of  some  of 
member  states.  As  against  this,  there  are 
numerous  less  costly  but  still  critically  im- 
portant research  projects  which  do  He  within 
the  competence  of  :he  smaller  members  of 
the  community.  Space  medicine  is  an  ex- 
ample. Fortunately  we  have  among  the 
European  nations  some  of  the  world  leaders 
In  upper  atmosphere  studies. 

Clearly,  the  scientific  challenge  In  prospect 
far  transceixis  the  re  sources  of  even  the  most 
technically  advance!  members  of  NATO. 
TTtere  is  work  for  ai;  to  do,  and  the  Job  will 
go  forward  at  maxloium  speed  only  if  all 
take  part.  A  cooperative  effort  In  this  area 
would  seem  eminent  y  worthwhile. 

(c)  A  NATO  program  for  oceanographlc 
research:  Viewed  In  terms  of  political  geog- 
raphy, the  NATO  Community  is  essentially  a 
maritime  confedera*  Ion.  Its  survival  de- 
pends upon  the  free  transport  of  matcriaU 
and  peoples  across  .he  Atlantic  basin  and 
the  littoral  seas. 

In  time  of  peace,  tne  ocean  Is  a  vast  high- 
way for  commerce  b«'twcen  the  Old  and  the 
New  World.  In  time  of  war.  effective  control 
of  the  ocean  would  be  indispensable. 

Although  the  con.lnents  are  now  giving 
up  their  last  secrets,  and  although  man  has 
already  taken  the  fi'st  step  into  space,  the 
knowledge  of  the  o:eans.  which  make  up 
three-fourths  of  the  i  arth's  siu-face.  Is  meager 
and  fragmentary. 

Even  roughly  acci  rate  maps  of  the  deep 
sea  fioor  exist  for  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
total  ocean  area.  W?  know  but  little  about 
the  properties  of  the  ocean's  waters  and  its 
bottoms,  including  ^i\t  nature  of  the  deep 
sea  currents,  the  ac<.ustlc  properties  of  the 
water,  and  the  acoustic  and  magnetic  proper- 
ties of  the  bottom. 

Recently,  the  advent  of  nuclear  submarines 
or  submarine-launched  missiles  has  exposed 
the  NATO  Community  to  the  threat  of  deva- 
stating attack  from  the  sea.  An  effective 
system  of  defense  is  contingent  upon  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  environment  In  which 
submarines  operate—  the  ocaan. 

Here  Is  another  area  which  appears  to  be  a 
natural  for  cooperathe  research. 

We  recommend  that  the  NATO  Council,  in 
its  consideration  of  projects  for  cooperative 
research,  give  particular  attention  to  the  de- 
sirability of  establishing  Joint  research  pro- 
grams or  centers  in  one  or  more  of  these 
fields;  in  materials,  in  upper  atmosphere  and 
space,  and  in  oceanography. 

(3 )  NATO  policy  for  scientific  research  and 
development:  As  the  NATO  Council  launches 
programs  of  scientific  cooperation,  including 
fellowships  and  advanced  research  institutes, 
th;  need  increases  for  a  basic  NATO  policy 
of  scientific  research  and  development.  With- 
out such  a  policy  there  is  danger  that  efforts 
will  be  dissipated  in  too  many  directions  and 
on  less  critical  programs. 

It  Is  also  essential  to  avoid  overlapping  and 
duplicating  research  and  development,  both 


In  peacetime  and  military  fields.  Oiu-  scien- 
tific talent  Is  too  limited  to  be  wasted  in  this 
way. 

It  Is  Important  to  focus  on  a  few  of  the 
most  urgent  objectives  to  achieve  decisive 
results.  A  clear  overall  policy  established  by 
the  Science  Committee  would  guide  member 
states  in  the  award  of  NATO  fellowships.  It 
would  also  guide  the  Science  Committee  in 
selecting  subjects  for  advanced  research  In- 
stitutes, and  In  identifying  the  most  promis- 
ing fields  for  NATO-sponsored  research  cen- 
ters and  research  grants. 

We  believe  that  NATO  funds  for  scientific 
cooperation  should  be  used  to  support  the 
healthy  evolution  of  a  carefully  planned 
International  program  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Tlierefore.  wc  recommend  that  the  Science 
Committee  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
formulation  of  an  Integrated  and  long-range 
policy  for  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment In   the  NATO  area. 

4.  A  NATO  program  to  promote  the  ex- 
change of  technical  information:  A  system 
to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  technical  docu- 
mentation is  believed  essential  to  an  ex- 
peditious and  economically  sound  NATO  re- 
search and  development  effort. 

It  Is  recommended,  therefore,  that  an  ap- 
propriate mechanism  be  established  by  NATO 
to  promote  the  exchange  of  technical  In- 
formation, studies,  and  so  forth,  between  the 
member  nations. 

THE    COKTINUZNG    CKAIXENGE 

With  each  passing  month  and  week,  the 
memory  of  the  first  sputnik  is  receding.  Yet 
the  need  for  urgent  action  is  as  gieat  as  last 
year. 

The  Soviet  world  Is  determined  to  reach 
and  overreach  our  community  in  scientific 
and  IndXJStrlal  achievement  and  In  advanced 
weapons.  They  are  bidding  for  the  role  of 
chief  exporter  of  science  and  technology  to 
critical  underdeveloped  areas. 

And  Soviet  policy  is  characterized  by  in- 
finite patience. 

Free  nations  commonly  respond  grandly 
and  vigorously  to  the  dramatic  challenge, 
but  too  often  they  are  weak  on  the  follow - 
through. 

Our  problem  now  Is  to  stay  on  the  Job  even 
without  the  kind  of  psychological  shot  In 
the  arm  provided  by  the  first  sputnik. 

But  nothing  could  be  more  wrong  than  to 
believe  that  we  should  improve  the  state  of 
science  solely  because  of  dangers  from  with- 
out. We  live  in  an  age  when  all  our  future 
hopes  for  economic  well-being  go  back  to 
successes  or  failures  in  our  laborat^jrles. 

Almost  two  centuries  ago,  the  industrial 
revolution  which  changed  the  face  of  the 
world,  was  born  In  our  Atlantic  Community. 
That  revolution  raised  standards  of  life  in 
the  Atlantic  world  to  an  unprecedented  new 
plateau. 

Now  we  are  In  a  new  revolution — the  scien- 
tific revolution.  The  destiny  of  our  com- 
munity in  this  and  the  oaming  centuries 
win  depend  upon  our  linaglnatlon  and  per- 
severance In  devising  new  solutions  to  the 
new  problems  posed  by  the  scientific  age. 

Annex  1 

north  atlantic  council's  agreement  on  nato 
science  fellowship  program 

Note  by  the  science  adviser:  The  accom- 
I>anying  document  describes  the  NATO 
science  fellowship  program  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council. — 
(N.  F.  lUmisey,  Palais  de  Challlot,  Paris.) 
NATO  science  fellowship  program 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  has  agreed  to 
establish  a  NATO  science  fellowship  program 
with  the  Joint  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
International  exchange  postgraduate  and 
postdoctoral  students  ot  the  pure  and  ap- 


plied sciences  between  mejnber  countries  and 
of  increasing  the  scientific  strength  of  the 
NATO  alliance. 

2.  While  the  emphasis  of  the  program 
should  be  on  international  exchange,  it  is 
appreciated  that  it  may  be  necessary,  and 
even  desirable,  for  students  or  scientific 
workers  of  NATO  countries  who  participate 
in  this  program  to  continus  their  studies 
In  their  countries  of  origin  or  In  non-NATO 
countries.  It  Is  also  appreciated  that  the 
stages  of  education  which  need  to  be  encour- 
aged may  differ  in  different  countries. 

3.  The  fellowEhip  program  should  ba 
chlefiy  administered  by  the  appropriate  agen- 
ciss  within  the  member  countries  of  NATO. 
The  selection  of  students  eligible  for  the 
program  and  determination  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  stipends  should  be  made  nationally. 
Tlie  fellowships  should  be  open  to  nationals 
of  the  participating  countries  and  the  selec- 
tion of  students  should  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  ability  and  merit.  The 
recipient  of  the  fellowship  or  his  national 
group  should  arrange  for  the  acceptance  of 
fellowship  holders. 

4.  The  distribution  of  the  funds  by  NATO 
is  to  be  done  by  a  simple  formula,  as  given 
below.  There  will  be  a  central  organiza- 
tion of  modest  size  in  the  office  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  science  committee,  to  BUf>ervlse 
the  whole  operation  so  that  the  chairman 
can  report  to  the  committee  on  the  operation 
of  the  program.  A  panel  of  lndep>endent  ex- 
perts will  be  appointed  as  consultants  to  the 
science  adviser  to  review  each  year  the  re- 
sults of  the  program  and  to  advise  on  the 
methods  of  operation  of  different  countries. 
The  central  organization  will  assist  the  na- 
tional agencies  In  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion about  practice  regarding  stipends, 
standards,  etc.  Close  liaison  will  be  main- 
tained with  the  AGAHD  and  OEEC  exchange 
and  fellowship  programs. 

5.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  to  the  member  countries  should 
initially  be  propxsrtlonate  to  the  population 
of  the  country  concerned,  with  no  nation 
receiving  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total 
fellowship  funds.  This  distribution  formula 
should  be  subject  to  review  by  the  science 
committee,  which  might  at  a  later  date  rec- 
ommend a  different  one  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council. 

6.  The  council  has  agreed  that  for  the  first 
year  of  the  program  the  total  amount  should 
be  for  $1  million. 

7.  With  the  alx)ve  procedure  the  magni- 
tude of  the  fellowship  program  in  each 
country  for  the  first  year  is  as  follows: 

Belgium $26,  900 

Canada 48.  300 

Denmark 13,  180 

France . 132,  400 

Germany 150,  000 

Greece 24,  600 

Iceland 480 

Italy 149,  SCO 

Luxembourg 950 

Netherlands 33, 100 

Norway 10,  090 

Portugal 26,  000 

Turkey 74.  200 

United  Kingdom 150.  OOO 

USA 150,  OCO 


Annex  2 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  COTTNCIL'S  AGREEMENT  ON  NATO 
ADVANCED  STUDY  INSTITtTTE  PROGRAM 

Note  by  the  science  adviser:  The  accom- 
panying document  describes  the  NATO  ad- 
vanced study  institute  program  that  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil.    (N.  F.  Ramsey,  Palais  de  ChalUot,  Paris.) 

Advanced  study  institute  program 
The  North  Atlantic  Council  has  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  jMtjgram  for  the  support  of 
Bcieatific  study  institutes  for  advanced  or 
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special  topics.  The  highly  successful  sum- 
mer Institutes  at  Les  Houches  and  Varenna 
with  Intensive  lectures  and  seminars  extend- 
ing over  a  2-week  to  2-month  period  are 
ex  imples  of  such  activities. 

2.  The  council  has  agreed  that  during  the 
Crdt  j-ear  the  program  will  be  for  $150,000. 
The  distribution  of  the  money  Is  to  be  made 


by  the  office  of  the  science  adviser  with  the 
guidance  of  a  panel  of  experts  who  will  be 
representatives  of  various  aspects  of  science 
rather  than  national  representatives. 

3.  The  money  for  the  support  of  summer 
study  Institutes  should  be  used  both  for 
direct  grants  to  the  Institute,  partially  to 
cover  teaching  and  administrative  costs,  and 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi  RSDAY,  Janiary  If),  ID.")!) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Guy  D.  Newman,  president.  How- 
ard Payne  College.  Brownwood,  Tex.. 
oJered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray.  Almighty  God.  our 
Heavenly  Father,  before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth  or  ever  Thou  hast 
formed  the  earth  and  world,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  Thou  art  God. 

We  seek  divine  wisdom  in  this  hour  of 
great  world  tension,  our  Father,  because 
our  human  wisdom  is  so  limited  we  can- 
not meet  adequately  the  exigencies  of  our 
time  without  Thy  divine  strength. 

We  are  grateful  for  our  Nation.  We 
are  grateful  for  our  National  Congress, 
for  men  and  women  in  places  of  public 
responsibility  who  have  proved  they  are 
worthy  of  our  trust.  God  help  them  to 
be  strong  and  fearless,  undiiunted  in 
faith,  and  help  them  to  realize  grate- 
fully that  our  Nation  will  remain  strong 
only  insofar  as  it  remains  Christian 
and  righteous  and  virile  and  honorable. 

Bless  us  all,  and  may  this  year,  if  it 
please  God.  be  the  greatest  year  in  our 
Nation's  life,  as  we  seek  to  find  and  to 
follow  the  great  will  of  Thy  great  mind. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  January  12,  1959,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  SMTTH- 
SONLAN  INSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  20  U.S.C.  42.  43.  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
Brooks  of  Louisiana ;  Mr.  Bow,  of  Ohio. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT    OP   THE    REPUBLIC    OF 
ARGENTINA 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 


order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday.  Janu- 
ary 21,  1959,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare 
a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in 
joint  meeting  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Argentina. 


MAJORITY  OBJECTORS'  COMJ-IIT- 
TEE,  CONSENT  CALENDAR 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
de.ire  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
majority  objectors'  committee  members 
on  the  Consent  Calendar  for  the  86  Lh 
Congress  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
Mr.  Aspinall;  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Eoland:  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Mr.  McFall. 


OBJECTORS'  COMMITTEE.  PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
the  majority  objectors"  committee  on  the 
Private  Calendar  for  the  86th  Congress 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts; the  gentleman  from  Massachu.setts. 
Mr.  Bolakd;  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hemphill. 


MINORITY  WHIP 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  selec- 
tion of  Hon.  Les  Arends,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Republican  whip  in  the  86th  Congress. 


MINORITY  MEMBERS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  AND  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  103  >  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  members 
of  the  following  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  John  Taber, 
New  York;  Ben  P.  Jensen,  Iowa;  H.  Carl 
Anderson,  Minnesota;  Walt  Horan.  Washing- 
ton; Gordon  Canfleld,  New  Jersey;  Ivor  D. 
Fenton.  Pennsylvania;  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Jr., 
Michigan;  Harold  C.  Ostertag.  New  York; 
Frank  T.  Bow,  Ohio;  Hamer  H.  Budge.  Idaho; 
Charles  Raper  Jonas,  North  Carolina;  Melvln 
R.  Laird,  Wisconsin;  Eford  A.  Cederberg, 
Michigan;    Glenard   P.   Lipscomb.    California. 

Committee  on  Rules:  Leo  E.  Allen.  IlllnoU; 

Clarence  J.  Brown.  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Daniel  A. 
Reed.  New  York;  Richard  M.  Simpson.  Penn- 
sylvania;   Noah  M.  Mason,  Illinois;   John  W. 

Byrnes,  Wisconsin;  Howard  H.  Baker,  Tea- 
nessee;  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Missouri. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


for  living  and  travel  expenses  of  partlclpanU 
from  NATO  countries.  The  grants  to  the 
summer  study  Institutes  should  be  made  as 
unrestricted  grants  so  as  not  to  Influence  the 
policy  of  the  Institute  nor  its  selection  of 
students  or  staff. 

4.  The  method  of  administration   of  this 
program  will  be  reviewed  annually. 


OPERATIONS  UNDER  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 
AND  TRADE  FAIR  PARTICIPATION 
ACT  OF  1956— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  read  by 
the  Clerk,  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  860  of  the  84th 
Congress.  I  trarxsmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  the  fourth 
semiannual  report  of  operations  under 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956. 
DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  January  15, 1959. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON   ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  19.  Rept. 
No.  2).  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  4, 
1959.  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  all  matters — 

(1)  relat'ng  to  the  procurement,  use.  »nd 
disposition  of  materiel,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  services,  and  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
disposition  of  real  property,  by  or  within  the 
Department  of  Defense; 

(2)  relating  to  the  military  and  civilian 
personnel  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense; 

(3)  Involving  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
directives  administered  by  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

(4)  Involving  the  use  of  appropriated  and 
nonappropriated  funds  by  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and 

(5)  relating  to  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment In  support  of  the  armed  services. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
Is  not  In  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  lU 
Investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  the  House  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 

Witnesses  and  the  production  of  Eucb  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers, 
and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 
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Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  arrangement  with  the  leadership,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEL^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial a.ssi.":tance  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  by  appropriating  funds  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  constructing  school 
facilities  and  for  teachers'  salailes.  It 
offers  the  opportunity  to  give  primary 
and  secondary  school  children  the  kind 
of  training  they  need  to  take  advantage 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
This  is  Identical  Vo  H.  R.  22  and  other 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  on  be- 
half of  Improved  education  for  our 
youth. 

The  introduction  of  these  bills  is  a 
healthy  sign  that  the  focus  of  congres- 
sional interest  is  once  airain  returning  to 
the  basic  need  of  capital  investment  in 
our  most  vital  resource — the  minds  of  our 
youth.  One  of  the  mysteries  that  would 
impress  a  visitor  to  our  shores  is  how  we 
could  be  so  concerned  over  facilities  for 
better  education  in  1957  and  yet  pass 
over  them  lightly  in  1958.  My  hope  now 
is  that  the  k!ir?  liahts  of  sustained  con- 
cern will  centpr  on  this  issue  until  ade- 
quate progress  has  been  made. 

If  I  have  any  reservation  about  any 
part  of  this  bill,  it  applies  to  the  'effort 
index,"  which  will  be  used  to  insure  an 
adequate  effort  on  the  part  of  States 
and  communities  in  providing  adequate 
buildings  and  teachers'  salaries.  This  is 
an  improvement  over  the  effort  Index 
included  in  previous  legislation,  because 
it  gives  us  3  years  in  which  to  put  our 
houses  in  order.  But  there  is  a  danger 
that  States  with  heavy  demands  for  ex- 
pendittu-es  in  the  area  of  old-age  assist- 
ance, highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance, institutions,  and  other  neces- 
sary services  may  be  penalized.  The 
State  of  Maine  has  a  taxload  slightly 
al)ove  the  national  average,  but  its  ex- 
penditiu'es  for  education  have  been  lim- 
ited by  the  peculiar  requirements  of  a 
sparsely  settled  State  with  an  abnormally 
expensive  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  problems  and  the  largest 
proportion  of  persons  over  65  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  want  Maine  to  fall 
behind    in    its    effort    for    education. 

Neither  do  I  want  to  see  it  penalized 
because  of  conditions  beyond  its  control. 
I  have  initiated  a  study  of  this  phase 
of  the  problem  to  determine  how  serlpua 
the  limitations  of  the  effort  index  may 
be.    I  realize  that  no  bill  can  be  perfect. 


but  we  must,  I  believe,  make  certain  that 
we  do  not  overlook  an  area  which  could 
undermine  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  prob- 
lem I  have  described  might  be  ap- 
proached. The  first  is  to  provide  a  con- 
tingency fimd  to  be  expended  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  areas  of 
special  and  critical  need.  The  second  is 
the  possibility  of  introducing  a  factor 
based  on  the  ratio  of  per  capita  tax  reve- 
nues to  per  capita  income  into  the 
formula  for  the  effort  index. 

Either  or  both  of  these  approaches  may 
be  desirable,  and  I  plan  to  present  such 
proposals  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  when  hearings  are  sched- 
uled on  these  bills.  For  the  present, 
however,  I  wish  to  reemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  basic  legislation  to  our 
total  education  effort,  by  placing  my 
name  with  other  colleagues  in  the  list  of 
those  v.ho  believe  in  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can education. 

We  all  recognize  that  school  buildings 
do  not  educate  children,  and  that  salary 
levels  do  not  automatically  determine  the 
quality  of  teaching.  However,  without 
adequate  teaching  facilities,  with  over- 
crowded, poorly  lighted,  unsafe  class- 
rooms, children  do  not  have  surroundings 
conducive  to  study.  Substandard  sal- 
aries drive  good  teachers  out  of  teaching 
in  too  many  cases,  and  shatter  the  morale 
of  those  who  remain  in  the  profession. 

If  we  were  alone  on  a  planet,  we  might 
be  able  to  muddle  through  on  education. 
Poor  educational  facilities  and  inade- 
quate training  for  our  youth  would  then 
be  imfortunate.  but  not  catastrophic. 
But  today,  the  stake  is  more  than  the  in- 
dividual achievement  of  young  people; 
the  stake  is  the  survival  of  the  free  world. 
If  children  in  a  free  society  do  not  re- 
C3ive  the  very  best  education,  then  they 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  highly 
skilled  youth  from  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

We  must  answer  the  question:  Do  we 
believe  in  our  free  system  of  education 
strongly  enough  to  give  it  the  support  it 
needs?  Or  are  we  token  worshipers 
at  the  shrine  of  education,  bowing  to  the 
image  of  education  but  doing  nothing  to 
perpetuate  its  influence? 


TRANSPORTATION  AND.  OR  POSSES- 
SION OP  EXPLOSIVES  IN  INTER- 
STATF:  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  two 
instances.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  to  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  transport  and/or  pos- 
sess explosives  in  interstate  commerce, 
with  the  intent  or  knowledge  that  such 
explosives  will  be  used  wantonly  to  de- 
stroy or  damage  any  structure,  is  in  line 
with  the  requested  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant actions  that  can  be  taken  by  this 
Congress  would  be  the  early  passage  of 
such  legislation  so  that  the  law-enforcing 


arm  of  the  Federal  Government  could 
effectively  deal  with  such  outrages;  and. 
perhaps  more  important,  I  believe  the 
passage  of  Federal  legislation  will  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  may  be  con- 
templating initial  or  additional  acts  of 
violence  against  public  buildings,  homes, 
and  places  of  worship. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  I\as 
certainly  been  recognized  by  this  Con- 
gress. There  is  strong  congressional 
support,  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
for  passage  of  a  Federal  antibombing 
measure.  I  believe  that  the  many  House 
and  Senate  Members  who  have  joined  in 
support  of  legislation  similar  to,  or  ex- 
actly the  same  as,  that  which  I  have  pro- 
posed, indicates  that  neither  partisan- 
ship nor  sectionalism  can  ever  override 
positive  legislation  to  protect  the  rights 
and,  indeed,  the  very  lives  of  our  p>eople. 

I  am  confident  and  hopeful  that  the 
immediate  need  to  legislate  in  this  field 
will  bring  speedy  action  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  followed  by  prompt 
action  by  this  body. 


REPORTING  OF  CERTAIN  FINAN- 
CIAL TRANSACTIONS  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE PRACTICES  OP 
LABOR  ORGANIZAnONS  AND 
EMPLOYERS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  session,  January 
7,  I  introduced  a  measure  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain, 
financial  transactions  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  some  revi- 
sions or  amendments  and  such  a  revised 
bill  will  be  presented  in  the  very  near 
futuie.  However,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  at  hand,  I  felt 
it  necessai-y  to  introduce  immediately  the 
main  substance  of  this  proposal  so  that 
the  House  committee  to  which  it  would 
be  assigned  would  have  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  thoroughly  its  intent 
and  purpose. 


A  WORLD  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MIRACLES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Americans  we  are  proud  of  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  efficiency.  We  take 
pride  in  the  transformation  of  an  un- 
tamed frontier  into  a  highly  mechanized 
society.  We  boast  of  our  superhighways, 
hydroelectric  dams,  factories,  and  sci- 
ence laboratories. 

All  of  these  are  worthwhile  achieve- 
ments that  have  brought  new  opportu- 
nities and  higher  standards  of  life  to 
the  American  people.  Yet  we  are 
haunted  by  the  stubborn  fact  that  just 
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AS  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  nei- 
ther can  he  live  by  steel,  concrete,  and 
petroleum. 

The  editors  of  Holiday  magazine 
warned  last  July  that — 

Aa  we  pour  more  and  more  of  our  thought 
and  emotion  and  money  Into  fabrications 
like  the  missile,  we  risk  losing  contact  with 
our  natural  environment.  The  result  could 
be  a  science  going  from  success  to  success 
while  we  ourselves  become  more  and  more 
out  of  touch  with  the  great  flows  of  mean- 
ing which  nature  sends  out  to  her  creatures. 
We  are  already,  television  help  us,  well  along 
this  road.  To  go  to  the  end  would  mean 
a  world  of  scientific  miracles  serving  a 
human  race  full  of  trivial  and  deadened  per- 
sonalities. 

I  believe  that  the  young  people  of 
today  are  the  finest  generation  in  our 
history;  but  all  Americans,  young  and 
old  alike,  need  to  beware  of  the  corrod- 
ing effects  of  life  in  the  age  of  gadgets. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  automobiles, 
television,  escalators,  paved  roads,  pack- 
aged foods,  and  innerspring  mattresses 
could  produce  a  crop  of  softies.  This  is 
a  luxury  we  cannot  afford,  either  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  challenge  or  from  the 
vantage  point  of  our  individual  enjoy- 
ment of  life. 

In  every  one  of  us  there  is  a  basic  need 
for  the  recreation  of  the  human  spirit 
that  stems  from  the  interplay  between 
man  and  nature. 

We  recognize  this  need  as  we  seek  out 
the  scenic  vacation  areas  of  the  Nation, 
or  as  we  push  out  from  crowded  metro- 
politan centers  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside or  suburban  areas. 

Fortunately  for  us,  America  is  blessed 
by  a  bounteous  nature.  It  has  always 
been  possible  for  our  citizens  to  seek  out 
untamed,  primitive  wilderness  areas 
where  at  least  for  a  time  they  could  drink 
to  their  satisfaction  of  the  joys  of  nature. 

The  Nation's  wilderness  areas  provide 
ft  splendid  opportunity  to  open  the  eyes 
and  strengthen  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
millions  of  young  Americans.  At  the 
same  time,  older  Americans  are  refreshed 
by  the  stimulus  of  primitive  country  un- 
marked by  our  mechanical  civilization. 

As  the  distinguished  conservationist, 
Howard  Zahniser,  executive  secretary  of 
The  Wilderness  Society,  has  put  it: 

So  long  as  it  remains  In  its  natural  condi- 
tion, the  wild  country  of  our  parks,  forests, 
and  refuges  will  play  an  ever  more  vital  part 
as  the  scene  for  a  great  adventure  for  youth. 
For  a  few  precious  days  each  year,  youngsters 
can  be  Indians,  trappers,  wilderness  ex- 
plorers, and  pioneers.  Tet,  for  a  lifetime 
after,  such  experiences  remain  to  strengthen 
them  as  men  and  leaders  of  our  civilization. 
(Outdoor  America.  February  1958.) 

During  the  1930's.  many  young  Amer- 
icans found  a  fresh  new  appreciation  of 
life  through  their  contacts  with  wilder- 
ness areas  in  the  CCC  camps.  Scores  of 
these  young  Americans  emerged  with 
stronger  bodies,  clearer  minds,  and  more 
wholesome  spirits  after  they  had  lived 
for  a  time  in  the  wilderness. 

In  the  United  States,  approximately 
2  percent  of  our  land  area  remains  in 
a  wilderness  state.  Most  of  this  is  within 
the  public  domain — in  roadless  sections 
of  the  national  forests,  in  back  areas  of 
our  national  parks,  and  in  some  of  our 
w.ldlife  refuges  and  Indian  reservations. 


All  the  experience  of  our  history  points 
to  the  certainty  that  imless  we  develop 
a  Federal  policy  for  the  preservation  of 
our  wilderness  areas,  they  will  soon  be 
exploited  and  consumed  for  other  pxu:- 
poses.    As  Mr.  Zahniser  has  put  it: 

If  we  are  to  see  wUderneaa  preserved,  we 
must  preserve  it  deliberately. 

This  is  the  objective  of  the  so-called 
Wilderness  Bill  introduced  in  the  84th 
Congress,  reintroduced  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress in  revised  form,  and  now  further 
revised  and  presented  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress. I 

With  sever«  of  my  colleagues,  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress.  On  Monday  I  reintroduced 
the  bill  in  Improved  form.  The  new  bill 
represents  a  program  which  I  earnestly 
hope  will  be  enacted  into  law  in  the  86th 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
as  revised  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  for  the  permanent 
good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a). 
In  order  to  eecure  for  the  American  people 
of  present  and  future  generations  the  bene- 
fits of  an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness, 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System.  As  herslnafter 
provided,  this  System  shall  be  composed  of 
federally  owned  or  controlled  areas  in  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions, retaining  their  primeval  environ- 
ment and  influence  and  being  managed  for 
purposes  cotislstent  with  their  continued 
preservation  iis  wilderness,  which  areas  shall 
serve  the  public  purposes  of  recreational, 
scenic,  scientific,  educational,,  conservation, 
and  historical  use  and  enjoyment  by  the 
people  in  such  manner  as  will  leave  them 
unimpaired  for  future  tise  and  enjoyment 
as  wilderness. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  an  in- 
creasing population,  accompanied  by  ex- 
panding settlement  and  growing  mechani- 
zation, is  destined  to  occupy  and  modify  all 
areas  within  the  United  States,  its  Terri- 
tories, and  possessions  except  those  that  are 
designated  for  preservation  and  protection 
in  their  natural  condition.  The  preserva- 
tion of  such  designated  areas  of  wilderness 
la  recognized  as  a  desirable  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  health,  welfare,  knowledge,  and  hap- 
piness of  Its  citizens  of  present  and  future 
generations,  particularly  for  those  uses  of 
such  areas  that  facilitate  recreation  and  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  health. 

(c)  It  Is  ac:cordlngly  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  (1)  to  secure  the  dedica- 
tion of  an  adeciuate  system  of  areas  of  wilder- 
ness to  serve  i^he  recreational,  scenic,  scien- 
tific, educational,  conservation,  and  historical 
needs  of  the  people,  and  (2)  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  these  areas  and  for  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  information 
regarding  their  use  and  enjoyment  as  wilder- 
ness. Pursuant  to  this  policy  the  Congress 
gives  sanction  to  the  continued  preservation 
as  wilderness  of  those  areas  federally  owned 
or  controlled  that  are  within  national  parks, 
national  forests,  national  wildlife  refuges,  or 
other  public  lands,  and  that  have  so  far 
retained  under  their  Federal  administration 
the  principal  attributes  of  their  primeval 
character.  It  Is  pursuant  to  this  policy  and 
sanction  that  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System  is  established.  The  units 
of  this  system  designated  for  Inclusion  by 


this  Act,  and  thoM  that  may  later  be  deaig- 
nated  in  accordance  with  its  provisions, 
shall  be  ao  protected  and  administered  aa 
to  preserve  their  wilderness  character. 

(d)  In  eaUbUshing  thus  a  NaUonal  WU- 
derneaa Prea«rvation  System  to  include  units 
within  the  national  forests  it  is  further  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  ad- 
minister the  national  forests  with  the 
general  objectives  of  multiple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
policy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  accord- 
ingly directed  to  administer  the  national 
forests  on  a  multiple-use  basis  so  that  all 
the  resources  thereof,  including  the  recre- 
ational and  wlldllfe-habltat  resources,  will 
be  used  and  developed  to  produce  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  products  and  servlcee.  In- 
cluding the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  wilderness  areas,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  this  and  future  generations. 
Such  areas  of  wilderness  like  all  other  na- 
tional forest  land  shall  be  so  managed  as 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  watersheds,  the 
soil,  the  beneficial  forest  and  timber  growth, 
and  all  beneficial  vegetative  cover.  The  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  are  further  declared  to  be 
within  and  supplemental  to  but  not  in  In- 
terference with  the  purposes  for  which  na- 
tional forests  are  established  as  set  forth 
In  the  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (30  Stat.  34,  36; 
use.  475.  551). 

(e)  A  wilderness,  in  contrast  with  those 
areas  where  man  and  his  own  works  domi- 
nate the  landscape,  is  hereby  recognized  as 
an  area  where  the  earth  and  its  community 
of  life  are  untrammeled  by  man.  where  man 
himself  is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term  "wil- 
derness" shall  Include  the  areas  provided 
for  In  section  2  of  this  Act  and  such  other 
areas  as  shall  be  designated  for  inclusion 
In  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

NATIONAL     WILDZUfXSS     PUKSEBVATICMr     STBTCIC 

Sac  2.  The  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  Wilderness  System)  shall  com- 
prise (subject  to  existing  private  rights.  If 
any)  the  federally  owned  or  controlled  areas 
of  land  and  water  provided  for  in  this  section 
and  the  related  airspace  reservations. 

NATIONAL    FOKZST    AXXAS 

(a)  The  Wilderness  System  shall  include 
as  wilderness  areas  the  areas  within  the  na- 
tional forests  classified  on  June  1,  19&8,  by 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  or  the  Forest 
Service  as  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or 
roadless : 

Provided,  That  the  Wilderness  System 
shall  not  include  any  primitive  area  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  not  predominantly  of  wUderness 
value,  and  each  primitive  area  included  in 
the  Wilderness  System  shall  be  subject  to 
such  boundary  modification  aa  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  to  be  needed  to  exclude  any 
portions  not  predominantly  of  wilderness 
value  or  to  add  any  adjacent  national  forest 
lands  that  are  predominantly  of  wilderness 
value.  Determinations  regarding  national 
forest  areas  classified  as  primitive  shall  be 
made  within  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  and  any  such  area  regarding  which 
such  determinations  have  not  been  made 
shall  then,  with  the  exception  of  any  roads, 
motor  trails,  structures,  or  other  Installations 
then  existing,  become  a  part  of  the  WUder- 
ness System  without  regard  further  to  this 
proviso. 

Additional  areas  for  inclusion  in  the 
Wilderness  System  may  be  designated  within 
national  forests  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, after  not  less  than  ninety  days'  public 
notice  and  the  holding  of  a  public  hearing. 
If  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  hearing,  and 
such  designations  shall  take  effect  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (f)  below.  The  publica- 
tion of  a  proposal  to  add  any  national  forest 
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area  or  part  thereof  to  the  Wilderness  System 
shall  segregate  the  public  lands  involved 
from  any  or  all  appropriations  under  the 
public-land  laws  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

NATIONAL    PAXK    SYSTEM    AXKAS 

(b)  At  the  times,  in  the  manner,  and  with 
the  exceptions  hereinafter  provided  for.  the 
WUderness  System  shall  Include  each  park 
imd  monument  In  the  National  Park  System 
on  June  1.  1958,  embracing  a  continuous  area 
of  five  thousand  acre:  or  more  without  roads, 
and  such  additional  units  of  the  National 
Park  System  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  prescribe. 

Not  later  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  or  within  two  years  after  the  unit 
has  been  prescribe j  for  addition  to  the 
WUderness  System,  whichever  Is  later,  and 
ninety  days  after  giving  public  notice  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  238;  5 
use.  1003)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  designate  with  n  each  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  to  be  Included  in  the 
WUderness  System  r  ich  area  or  areas  as  he 
.■:hall  determine  to  be  required  for  roads, 
motor  trails,  buUdln  js.  accommodations  for 
visitors,  and  admtr  Istratlve  Installations. 
Each  such  unit,  wltli  the  exception  of  the 
particular  area  or  areas  determined  to  be 
required  for  the  aforesaid  purposes,  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  A^'llderness  Syttem  when 
the  designation  of  such  area  or  areas  has  been 
made.  Should  the  Jiecretary  fall  to  make 
such  a  designation  within  the  time  limits 
specified,  each  such  iinlt  shall  then  become 
a  part  of  the  Wilderness  System  with  the 
exception  of  roads,  motor  trails,  buildings, 
accommodations  for  vlEitors.  and  administra- 
tive Installations  then  In  existence. 

No  designation  of  an  area  for  roads,  motor 
trails,  buildings,  accorimodatlons  for  visitors, 
or  administrative  installations  shall  modify 
or  affect  the  appUcat  on  to  that  area  of  the 
I)rovlslons  of  the  Ac.  approved  Augrust  25, 
1916,  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes"  (39 
SUt.  535,  as  amende<l;  16  U.S.e.  1  and  the 
following).  The  accommodations  and  In- 
stallations In  such  designated  areas  shall  be 
Incident  to  the  conservation  and  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  see  nery  and  the  natural 
and  historical  objects  and  fiora  and  fauna 
of  the  park  or  monument  In  Its  natural  con- 
dition. Further,  the  inclusion  of  any  Na- 
tional Park  System  area  within  the  Wilder- 
ness System  pursuant  to  ihls  Act  shall  In  no 
manner  lower  the  standards  evolved  for  the 
use  and  preservation  of  such  National  Park 
System  areas  In  accorlance  with  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535.  as  amended; 
18  use..  1952  edition,  sec.  1  and  the  follow- 
ing), the  statutory  authority  under  which 
the  area  was  created,  or  any  other  Act  of 
Congress  which  might  pertain  to  or  affect 
such  National  Park  S:ntem  area.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  th<;  Act  of  June  8,  1908 
(34  Stat.  225;  16  U.S.C.  1952  edition,  sees. 
432  and  the  following):  the  provisions  of 
title  16.  United  States  Code.  1952  edition, 
section  796;  and  the  act  of  August  21.  1935 
149  Stat.  666:  title  16  U.S.C,  1952  edition, 
sec.  461.  and  the  following). 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FCrXTGES  AND  BANGES 

(c)  The  Wilderness  System  shall  Include 
such  wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges,  or 
portions  thereof,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
II^terl(l^  shall  designate.  Within  5  years 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  survey  the  refuges  and  ranges  under 
his  Jurisdiction  on  June  1.  1958.  and  desig- 
nate for  inclusion  in  tiie  Wilderness  System 
I  hose  refuges  and  ranges,  or  portions  thereof, 
that  he  determines  to  be  appropriate.  Fur- 
ther, the  Secretary  shaU  siu-vey  any  refuges 
c>r  ranges  added  to  his  Jurisdiction  after  June 
1.  1058,  to  determine  if  they  are,  or  contain 
bias  that  are,  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the 


Wilderness  System,  and  shall  make  such  de- 
termination and  so  designate  the  appropriate 
refuge,  range,  or  portion  thereof,  within  2 
years  after  the  refuge  or  range  is  added  to 
his  Jurisdiction. 

Within  two  years  after  the  designation  of 
any  refuge  or  range  in  Its  entirety,  and  nine- 
ty days  after  giving  public  notice  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4.  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  238;  5  U.S.C. 
1003).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
designate  within  such  refuge  or  range  such 
area  or  areas  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
required  for  roads  and  buildings  and  other 
Installations  for  administration  and  protec- 
tion of  the  wildlife,  which  area  or  areas  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  Wilderness  System. 
Should  the  Secretary  fall  to  make  such  des- 
ignation within  the  time  limit  specified,  the 
refuge  or  range,  with  the  exception  of  any 
road,  building,  or  other  Installation  for  ad- 
ministration and  protection  then  existing, 
shall  automatically  then  become  a  part  of 
the  Wilderness  System. 

THE    INDIANS'    WILDERNESS 

(d)  The  Wllderneas  System  shall  include 
such  areas  of  tribal  land  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
designate  as  appropriate  for  Inclusion  upon 
the  recommendation  of  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  tribes,  bands,  or  group  concerned, 
acting  through  their  tribal  councils  or  other 
duly  constituted  authorities.  Such  desig- 
nation shall  not  change  title  to  the  land  or 
any  beneficial  interest  therein,  and  shall  not 
modify  or  otherwise  affect  the  Indians'  right 
to  the  land. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
any  addition,  modification,  or  elimination 
recommended  by  any  tribal  council  or  other 
duly  constituted  authority  of  any  tribe  or 
band  with  regard  to  any  area  of  its  tribal 
land. 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  in  any  respect 
abrogate  any  treaty  with  any  band  or  tribe 
of  Indians,  or  In  any  way  modify  or  other- 
wise affect  the  Indians'  hunting  and  fibbing 
rights  or  privileges. 

OTHEX    TTNITS 

(e)  The  Wilderness  System  shall  also  in- 
clude such  units  as  may  be  designated  within 
any  federally  owned  or  controlled  area  of 
land  and  or  water  by  the  oflBclal  or  officials 
authorized  to  determine  the  use  of  the  lands 
and  waters  Involved,  including  any  area  or 
areas  acquired  by  gift  or  bequest  by  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  for  preser- 
vation as  wilderness.  Addition  to  or  modi- 
fication or  elimination  of  such  units  shall  bo 
In  accordance  with  regulations  that  shall  be 
esUbllshed  in  conformity  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  by  the  official  or  officials  author- 
ized to  determine  the  use  of  the  lands  and 
waters  Involved,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  provisions  for  segregating  any  public 
lands  Involved  from  any  or  all  forms  of  ap- 
propriation under  the  public-land  laws  pend- 
ing addition  of  such  units  to  the  Wilderness 
System,  and  shall  take  effect  as  provided  In 
subsection  (f)  below.  Such  regulations  with 
regard  to  any  privately  owned  area  given  or 
bequeathed  to  a  Federal  agency  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  such  agreements  as  shall  be  made  at  the 
time  of  such  gift  or  bequest. 

ADOrnONS,    MODtnCATIONS,    AND    ELIMINATIONS 

(f)  Any  proposed  addition  to.  modification 
of.  or  elimination  from  any  area  of  wilder- 
ness established  In  accordance  with  this  Act, 
and  any  proposed  addition  or  elimination  of 
any  unit  to  or  from  the  Wilderness  System, 
shall  be  made  only  after  not  less  than  ninety 
days  public  notice  and  the  holding  of  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  if  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a 
hearing,  and  shall  be  reported  with  map  and 
description  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlculttire,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
other  official  or  officials  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  lands  involved  and  shall  take  effect 


upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  calendar  days,  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress,  following  the 
date  on  which  the  report  is  received  by  Con- 
gress; but  only  If  during  this  period  there 
has  not  been  passed  by  Congress  a  concur- 
rent resolution  opposing  such  proposed  addi- 
tion, modification,  or  elimination:  Provided. 
That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  restrict  or 
affect  the  authority  of  officials  of  the  United 
States,  acting  pursuant  to  other  law.  to 
establish  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  such 
law.  areas  of  the  National  Park  System,  or 
to  make  additions,  modifications,  or  elimina- 
tions, from  any  area  of  such  National  Park 
System  pursuant  to  such  authority.  Within 
any  unit  of  the  Wilderness  System  the  acqui- 
sition of  any  privately  owned  lands  Is  hereby 
authorized,  and  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  approve  for  such  acquisition  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

USE    OP    THE    WILDERNESS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
Interpreted  as  interfering  with  the  purjxjses 
stated  In  the  establishment  of  any  national 
park  or  monument,  national  forest,  national 
wUdlile  refuge.  Indian  reservation,  or  other 
Federal  land  area  involved,  except  that  any 
agency  administering  any  area  within  the 
Wilderness  System  shall  be  responsible  for 
preserving  the  vilderness  character  of  the 
area  and  shall  so  administer  such  area  for 
such  other  pvirposes  as  also  to  preserve  its 
wilderness  character.  The  WilderneEs  Sys- 
tem shall  be  devoted  to  the  public  piirposes 
of  recreational,  educational,  scenic,  scientific, 
conservation,  and  historical  use.  All  such 
use  shall  be  in  harmony,  both  in  kind  and 
degree,  with  the  wilderness  environment  and 
with  Its  preservation. 

(b)  Except  as  epeclally  provided  in  this 
section,  and  subject  to  existing  private 
rights  (if  any),  no  portion  of  any  area  con- 
stituting a  unit  of  the  Wilderness  System 
shall  be  used  for  any  form  of  commercial 
enterprise  not  contemplated  in  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Within  such  areas,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section  and  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  no  perma- 
nent road;  nor  shall  there  be  any  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment,  or 
motorboats.  or  landing  of  aircraft,  nor  any 
other  mechanical  transport  or  delivery  of 
persons  or  supplies,  nor  any  temporary  road, 
nor  any  structure  or  installation,  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  required  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  area  for  the  ptirposes  of  this 
Act. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

(c)  The  following  special  provisions  are 
hereby  made: 

(1)  Within  national  forest  areas  Included 
in  the  Wilderness  System  graslng  of  domestic 
livestock  and  the  use  of  aircraft  or  motor- 
boats  where  these  practices  have  already  be- 
come well  established  may  be  permitted  to 
continue  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  desirable. 
Within  national  forest  areas  included  in  the 
Wilderness  System  such  measures  may  be 
taken  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  control  of 
insects  and  diseases,  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
desirable. 

(2)  Within  national  forest  areas  Included 
in  the  Wilderness  System  the  President  may. 
within  a  specific  area  and  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  desirable, 
authorize  prospecting,  mining,  or  the  estab- 
lishment or  maintenance  of  reservoirs  and 
water -conservation  works,  including  the  road 
construction  found  essential  to  such  mining 
and  reservoir  construction,  upon  his  deter- 
mination that  such  use  in  the  specific  area 
will  better  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  pecple  thereof  than  will  Its 
denial. 
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(3)  Other  provlBlons  of  thla  Act  to  the 
contrary  notwlthatandlng,  the  management 
of  the  Boimdary  Water*  Canoe  Area,  formerly 
designated  aa  the  Superior,  Little  Indian 
Slouz,  and  Caribou  roadless  areas  In  the 
Superior  National  Forest.  Minnesota,  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance 
with  the  general  piirpose  of  maintaining, 
without  unnecessary  restrictions  on  other 
uses,  including  that  of  timber,  the  primitive 
character  of  the  area,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes,  streams,  and  portages: 
Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
clude the  continuance  within  the  area  of  any 
already  established  use  of  motorboats.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  modify  the  restrictions 
and  provisions  of  the  Shlpstead-Nolan  Act, 
Public  Law  639,  Seventy-first  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  July  10.  1930,  and  the  Humphrey- 
Thye-Blatnik-Andresen  Act.  Public  Law  607. 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  second  session.  June 
22.  1956.  as  applying  to  the  Superior  National 
Forest  or  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Modifications  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  within  the  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest  shall  be  accomplished  in  the 
same  manner  aa  provided  in  section  2  (a) 
and  (f). 

(4)  Any  existing  use  or  form  of  appropria- 
tion authorized  or  provided  for  In  the  Exec- 
utive order  or  legislation  establishing  any 
national  wildlife  refuge  or  range  existing  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  may  be  con- 
tinued under  such  authorization  or  provision. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute 
an  express  or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  ex- 
emption  from   State   water   laws. 

RATIONAL     wn,DERNESS     PaESERVATIOM     COUNCIL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  WllderneEs  Pres- 
ervation Council  Is  hereby  created,  to  consist 
ex  officio  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  also  three  citi- 
zen members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  S3cretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  may 
each  designate  an  official  of  his  Department 
or  Institution  to  serve  as  his  alternate  on 
the  Council.  The  citizen  members  shall  be 
persons  known  to  l>e  Informed  regarding, 
and  interested  in  the  preservation  of,  wilder- 
ness; one  of  them  shall  be  appointed  Initially 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
lour  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
After  the  expiration  of  these  initial  terms, 
each  citizen  member  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  six-year  term.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate from  among  the  citizen  members  a 
chairman,  who  shall  serve  for  a  two-year 
term.  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  shall  be  ex  officio  the  secretary 
of  the  Council  and.  subject  to  the  Council, 
shall    maintain    Its    headquarters. 

(b)  Copies  of  regulations  established  or 
Issued  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  any  unit  or  units  of  the  Wilderness 
System,  and  copies  of  any  subsequent  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  copies  of  any  reports  with 
map  and  description  submitted  to  Congress 
regarding  additions,  modifications,  or  elimi- 
nations m  accordance  with  Section  2(f)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
Council  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  such  other  of- 
ficial or  officials  as  shall  establish  or  Issue 
them.  The  Council  shall  maintain  a  public 
file  of  such  copies,  but  shall  have  no  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  over  any  unit  In  the 
Wilderness  System  nof  over  any  agency  that 
does  have  such  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  serve  as  the  reposi- 
tory for,  and  shall  maintain  available  for 
public  inspection,  such  maps  and  official 
papers  regarding  the  Wilderness  System  as 
may  be  filed  with  it.  The  Council  shall  serve 
as  a  nonexclusive  clearinghouse  for  exchange 


of  Information  among  the  agencies  admin- 
istering areas  within  the  Wilderness  System. 
The  Council  may  make,  sponsor,  and  encour- 
age the  coordination  of  surveys  of  wilderness 
needs  and  conditions  and  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information.  Including  maps,  for 
the  information  of  the  public  regarding  use 
and  preservation  of  the  areas  of  wilderness 
within  the  Wilderness  System,  including  In- 
formation and  maps  regarding  State  and 
other  non-Federul  areas.  The  Council  Is  di- 
rected to  consult  with,  advise,  and  Invoke 
the  aid  of  appropriate  officers  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  to  assist  in  obtaining 
cooperation  In  wilderness  preservation  and 
use  among  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  concerned 
therewith.  The  Council,  through  its  Chair- 
man, shall  annu:illy  present  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  of  January,  a  report 
on  the  operations  of  the  Council  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  the  status  of 
the  Wilderness  System  at  the  close  of  that 
fiscal  year.  Including  an  annotated  list  of  the 
areas  Included  fhowlng  their  size,  location, 
and  administering  agency,  and  shall  make 
such  recommcnilatlons  to  Congress  aa  the 
Council  shall  deem  advl.sable. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  meet  annually  and 
at  such  times  tetween  annual  meetings  ns 
the  Council  shnil  determine,  or  upon  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  any  three  members.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  serve  as  such  with- 
out compensation  but  shall  receive  trans- 
portation expenses  and  In  addition  a  per 
diem  payment  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  not 
to  exceed  $50  a  day.  as  reimbursement  for 
exj-endttiires  in  connection  with  attending 
any  meeting  of  the  Council.  A  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Council, 
Including  printing  and  binding  and  rent, 
not  to  exceed  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$100,0C0.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
printed  out  of  iny  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated.  D'sbursements 
from  such  appropriations  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
In  behalf  of  the  Council  is  authorized  to 
accept  private  plfts  and  benefactions  to  be 
used  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  such  gifts  and  t)enefactlon8  shall  be  de- 
ductible from  Income  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses and  shall  te  exempt  from  Federal  estate 
tax. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  known  aa  the  "Na- 
tional Wildernefs  Preservation  Act." 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation this  week  to  return  the  budget 
processes  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  and  thereby  do  away  with 
the  dangerous  executive  budget  concept 
set  up  in  1921. 

The  unconstitutional  operations  of  the 
present  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  its  pre- 
sumption to  dictate  pohcy  at  the  high- 
est level.  Its  encroachment  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  all  go  to  show 
the  present  concept  of  the  budget  struc- 
ture has  outlived  Its  usefulness  and  Is 
now  a  menace  to  the  general  welfare. 

Any  class  B  dictator  will  soon  become 
a  full-fledged  evil  unless  put  out  of  ex- 
istence. The  Integrity  of  the  budget 
processes  can  only  be  preserved  by  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  to  create  a  Com- 


missioner of  the  Budget  to  head  a  UJ3. 
Budget  OfDce  under  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Qovernment. 

The  Insolence  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Is  evidenced  clearly  In  a  memo- 
randum, dated  December  31.  1958,  from 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  to  the  Honorable  Nell  H.  Mc- 
Elroy,  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  is  a  shocking  circumstance  when  a 
creature  of  executive  appointment  will 
exhibit  such  haughtiness  and  pretension. 
This  gag  rule,  this  conspiracy  to  hand- 
cuff witnesses  before  a  congressional 
committee  in  performance  of  its  con- 
stitutional duty  borders  on  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor. 

There  is  no  law  or  regulation  issued 
under  any  law  and  no  constitutional 
provision  direct  or  indirect  which  can 
justify  such  a  memorandum  as  this. 
The  next  thing  will  be  an  order  to  place 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  some  sort  of  Graustarkian  uniform 
with  swagger  stick  and  a  new  title: 
"Pooh-bah  and  Lord  High  Executioner." 

I  call  upon  Congress  to  direct  an  im- 
mediate investigation  of  this  latest  af- 
front to  its  dignity. 

Is  this  what  is  meant  by  the  general 
staff  system?  Is  this  what  is  meant  by 
team  play?  What  kind  of  groveling, 
heel-clicking,  faceless  wonders  will  this 
memorandum  make  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment witnesses  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Congress? 

No  wonder  Gen.  James  Gavin  and 
Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway  and  many  other 
civilian  and  military  leaders  of  the  De- 
partment of  E)efense  could  not  stomach 
this  regimentation. 

This  letter  flaunts  the  clear  language 
of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  last  year 
when,  after  much  debate,  expressed  lan- 
guage was  WTltten  to  prevent  the  very 
thing  this  memorandum  directs. 

It  is  a  sham  and  a  fraud  to  say  that 
this  memorandum  is  other  than  a  delib- 
erately intended  threat  and  gag  to  wit- 
nesses. It  is  what  the  letter  leaves  un- 
said that  is  the  true  evil.  The  Sword  of 
Damocles,  indeed.  Or,  as  said  in  the 
game  of  little  children,  "Heavy,  heavy 
what  hangs  over  thy  head:  fine  or 
superfine?" 

In  this  atmosphere,  Machiavelli  would 
be  a  rank  amateur. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  In- 
tegrity of  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy 
and  I  know  he  must  be  greatly  embar- 
rassed and  chagrined  to  receive  this 
pernicious  document  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  put  my  friend  on  a  spot, 
but  I  say  to  him  and  to  all  of  his  wit- 
nesses, in  and  out  of  uniform,  they  better 
not  bring  this  memorandum  to  any 
hearings  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  memorandum  mentioned  above 
follows  : 

ExKCUTivx  Omcz  of  thx  Pkksiocnt, 

BuaxAn  or  the  Budgkt, 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  31, 195t. 
Memorandum    for    the    Honorable    Nell    H. 
McElroy : 

The  President  will  shortly  present  hU 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  to  the  Con- 
gress.    As  you  know,  the  normal  process  of 
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budgeting  results  In  recommended  amounts 
that  In  many  cases  are  .eua  than  the  agency 
head  had  requested. 

It  is  understandable  that  officials  and  em- 
ployees win  feel  strongly  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  their  own  agency's  work,  and  will 
.•-ometlmes  believe  that  a  larger  budget  might 
be  In  order.  Such  feelings,  however,  must 
be  related  to  an  awareness  that  our  budget 
resources  are  not  adequate  to  accommodate 
in  any  one  year  all  of  tl  e  things  that  might 
be  desired.  The  President  Is  responsible  for 
reviewing  the  total  needs  of  the  executive 
br.iMch  In  the  light  of  tax  and  debt  policy 
;i!>d  for  deciding  among  competing  requests 
Ii<r  priorities.  Exccuti\e  branch  {personnel 
are  exjjected  to  supfx^rt  the  President  In  his 
budj^et  recommendation  i. 

As  you  and  your  staT  prepare  to  Justify 
your  portl<in  of  the  bucget  before  Congress, 
you  win  want  to  obser /e  the  requirements 
set  forth  at  the  President's  direction  In  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A  10.  It  Is 
expected  that  witne«.'^es  will  carefully  avoid 
volunteerit  g  views  differing  from  the  budget, 
either  on  the  record  or  c  ff  the  record.  While 
direct  questions  at  heirlngs  must  be  an- 
swered frankly.  It  Is  exj  ected  that  a  witness 
who  feels  that  he  must  set  forth  a  personal 
view  Inconsistent  with  the  President's  budg- 
et win  also  point  out  that  the  President's 
judgment  on  the  matUr  was  reached  from 
his  overall  perspective  as  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  In  th ;  light  of  overriding 
national  policy.  Tlie  v-itness  should  make 
it  clear  that  his  personal  comments  are  not 
to  be  construed  as  a  request  for  additional 
funds. 

Please  see  that  a  rem.nder  of  this  reaches 
all  oniclais  and  employe  -s  who  participate  In  • 
hearings  on  approprlat  ons  and  on  legisla- 
tion directly  related  to  budRet  proposals.  In- 
cluding civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Maitkicx  H  Stans. 

Director. 


could  be  of  timely  assistance  in  reestab- 
lishing the  Cuban  court  system  and  in 
assuring  everyone,  including  Cubans, 
that  the  new  government  is  not  embark- 
ing on  the  bloody  road  of  Batista. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


THE  CUBAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  thij  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cuba 
has  6  million  peope.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  of  them  reportedly  have  been 
executed  by  the  new  government.  For 
2  years  Cuba  wr.s  torn  by  a  civil  war 
which  alined  Batista  and  his  military 
power  against  95  pert;ent  of  the  Cuban 
people.  Batista  held  on  through  a  policy 
of  terror.  This  meant  one  atrocity  after 
another  usually  by  government  officials. 
Now  these  officials  an  J  others  are  being 
called  to  answer  for  their  crimes.  A  long 
trial  may  not  be  ne<;ded  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Of  course  no  one  should  be  executed 
without  a  fair  trial.  To  date  I  have  seen 
no  direct  evidence  that  this  has  hap- 
pened. There  is  now  a  free  press  in 
Cuba.  Many  correspondents  from  the 
United  States  are  freely  circulating 
there.  This  was  not  true  under  Batista. 
The  estimated  20,000  murders  committed 
to  keep  him  in  power  did  not  receive  the 
coverage  given  these  executions.  A  free 
press  helps  insure  fair  trials. 

It  is  my  hope  that  tlie  Inter-American 
Bar  Association  will  be  asked  to  consult 
with  the  Cuban  Government.  Leading 
lawyers  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STR.^TTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  re- 
cent state  of  the  Union  message  said 
that  the  current  recession  is  "fading  into 
history." 

Within  the  borders  of  the  32d  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  the  re- 
cession and  unemployment  comiected 
with  it  are  by  no  means  fading  into 
history. 

Last  month  the  Navy  announced  the 
closing  down  of  a  number  of  naval  fa- 
cilities scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  including  the  U.S.  Naval  Supply 
Depot  at  Scotia,  N.Y.  At  Scotia  over 
600  civilian  employees  are  slated  to  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  this  action. 

It  just  doesn't  make  sense  for  any 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  take 
deliberate  action  in  an  area  which  al- 
ready is  suffering  from  substantial  un- 
employment without  any  consideration 
of  the  impact  which  this  action  will  have 
on  the  overall  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  right  hand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  know  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing.  It  is  just  plain  bad  ad- 
ministration to  speak  in  one  moment 
about  relieving  distressed  areas  and  at 
the  same  moment  to  allow  some  other 
agency  of  the  Government  to  contribute 
to  the  distress  of  those  very  areas. 

I  have  today  offered  legislation  to  re- 
quire congressional  consideration  of  any 
reduction  in  civilian  personnel  at  any 
military  or  naval  installation  located  in 
an  area  of  substantial  labor  surplus.  Un- 
der my  legislation  such  reductions  could 
not  be  made  without  first  being  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  and  could  not  take 
effect  if  either  House  of  Congress 
disapproves. 

My  bill,  if  adopted,  will  enable  all  of 
the  facts  bearing  on  the  economic  life  of 
any  distressed  area  to  be  fully  presented 
and  considered  before  any  jobs  can  be 
cut  in  such  an  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM  MESS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an 
old  saying  to  the  effect  that  a  weak  law 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  sympathetic 
administrator  Is  often  much  more  effec- 
tive than  a  good  law  in  the  hands  of  an 


incapable  or  unsympathetic  administra- 
tor. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there 
have  been  defects  in  the  farm  programs 
that  were  designed  to  be  established 
through  legislation  enacted  by  Congress. 
But  as  the  editorial  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  well  points 
out: 

S?cretary  Benson  has  been  so  fanatically 
opposed  to  Government  farm  programs  that 
there  is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that 
he  has  tried  to  make  the  programs  look  bad 
In  the  way  he  has  administered  them. 

Secretary  Benson  has  played  a  major 
role  in  driving  price  supports  ever  lower, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  costs 
of  farm  operation  have  steadily  in- 
creased. He  is  either  incapable  of  under- 
standing or  deliberately  ignores  the  fact 
that  continued  underpricing  of  the  raw 
materials  (new  wealth)  of  the  farms 
must  eventually  have  dire  consequences 
for  the  entire  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  crutch  that  has  been  and  is  now 
being  used  to  prop  up  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy is  deficit  financing  and  borrowed 
money.  That  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely. 

Mw  Benson  has  long  since  outlived  his 
usefulness  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  vast  majority  of  American  farmers 
have  little  or  no  confidence  in  him. 
The  hour  is  late,  but  in  the  l)est  interests 
of  this  vast  and  vital  industry  and  the 
national  economy,  Benson  otight  to  ten- 
der his  resignation,  step  aside,  and  make 
way  for  a  new  Secretary  who  earnestly 
desires  to  work  with  Congress  and  the 
various  farm  organizations  in  solving  the 
mess  that  is  the  present  farm  program. 

The  editorial  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  follows: 

The  Indications  now  are  that  in  January 
1961,  after  8  years  of  Ezra  Benson's  dedicated 
effort  to  master  the  farm  problem,  the  costs 
of  the  Federal  programs  and  the  size  of  the 
crop  surpltises  will  be  two  to  four  times 
what  they  were  in  January  1953,  when  Sec- 
retary Benson  came  into  office.  This  Is  the 
lead  sentence  of  an  article  In  the  January 
Fortune  magazine.  The  article  goes  on  to 
ask,  "Why,  after  6  years  of  Elsenhower-Ben- 
son management.  Is  the  farm  problem  get- 
ting worse  instead  of  better"? 

Fortunes'  answer  is  that  Benson  lias  niade 
too  many  compromises  and  has  not  pushed 
harder  and  more  consistently  to  dismantle 
the  acreage-control  and  price-support  pro- 
grams. 

Of  course,  If  the  farm  problem  Is  viewed 
simply  as  a  matter  of  reducing  the  Federal 
budget,  that  Is  the  correct  solution.  If  the 
farm  price  support  programs  were  abandoned, 
the  cost  of  the  programs  would  disappear. 
But  not  even  Mr.  Benson  has  recommended 
such  a  stem  measure.  It  would  mean  a 
drastic  further  decline  In  farm  Income,  which 
Is  already  down  substantlaUy  since  1947. 

However,  the  Secretary  has  recommended 
consistently  that  price  supports  be  reduced, 
and  Congress  has  given  him  considerable 
authority  to  do  so.  Price  supports  are  much 
lower  now  than  in  1953. 

Why  has  the  cost  of  the  programs  gone 
up  whUe  price  supports  were  going  down? 

One  big  reason  Is  that  weather  has  been 
favorable  and  production  high.  Secretary 
Benson  hoped  that  as  price  supports  were 
lowered,  farmers  would  produce  less  of  the 
basic  crops.  But  it  dldnt  work  out  that  way. 
Farmers  have  been  producing  more  corn  and 
wheat  than  ever.  Even  though  price  sup- 
ports  are   lower,   tt    costs   the   Government 
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more  to  carry  out  the  program,  because  there 
Is  more  grain  to  be  covered. 

In  the  last  2  years,  by  making  corn  loans 
available  to  everyone,  Benson  deliberately 
increased  the  cost  of  that  program.  Farmers 
Who  failed  to  comply  with  their  acreage  al- 
lotments could  get  loans  about  25  cents  be- 
low the  regular  rate. 

Crop  acreage  controls  never  have  worked 
very  well  In  limiting  production,  but  Secre- 
tary Benson  has  not  tried  to  make  them  work 
even  as  well  as  In  the  past.  The  noncompli- 
ance corn  loan  was  a  strong  incentive  to 
farmers  to  grow  as  much  corn  as  possible. 
The  Secretary  campaigned  to  get  rid  of  the 
allotments,  and  this  has  now  been  accom- 
plished as  a  result  of  the  farmer  referendum 
last  November.  In  addition,  Mr.  Benson 
worked  against  limitation  of  production  by 
refusing  to  require  farmers  to  comply  with 
allotments  on  all  crops  if  they  were  to  re- 
ceive benefits  on  any.  So  wheat  and  cotton 
producers,  for  example,  have  been  free  to 
expand  com  production. 

It  Iz  paradoxical  that  the  man  who  was 
going  to  get  Government  out  of  agriculture 
has  got  Government  deeper  Into  agriculture 
than  ever  before.  Surpluses  liave  mounted 
and  ere  still  mounting.  Government  ex- 
penditures for  price  support,  storage,  and 
disposal  of  surpluses  have  risen  from  less 
than  $1  billion  a  year  to  more  than  $3  billion 
a  year  and  are  still  rising. 

The  cost  of  farm  programs  would  have  been 
much  lower  in  the  last  3  years  if  Secretary 
Benson  had  done  his  best  to  make  the  crop 
acreage  controls  work — and  had  limited  corn 
loans  to  those  who  comply  with  acreage  al- 
lotments. 

Secretary  Benson  has  been  so  fanatically 
opposed  to  Government  farm  programs  that 
there  Is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that 
he  has  tried  to  make  the  programs  look  bad 
In  the  way  he  has  administered  them. 


DmECTTVE  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OP 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  memo- 
randum from  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Maurice  H.  Stans.  dated  December 
31,  1958,  will  not  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever interfere  with  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Any  witness  for  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  under  this  memoran- 
dura  is  given  full  authority  to  answer 
questions  frankly. 

The  full  text  of  the  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Stans  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  as  follows: 

MZMORANDUM     FOR     THE     HONORABLE     NeIL     A. 

McElbot 

The.  President  will  shortly  present  his 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  to  the  Con- 
gress. As  you  know,  the  normal  process  of 
budgeting  results  in  recommended  amounts 
that  In  many  cases  are  less  than  the  agency 
head  had  requested. 

It  is  understandable  that  officials  and 
employees  will  feel  strongly  about  the  Im- 
portance of  their  own  agency's  work,  and 
will  sometimes  believe  that  a  larger  budget 
rn  ght  be  in  order.  Such  feelings,  however, 
r.-i'ist  be  related  to  an  awareness  that  our 
bu:!get  resources  are  not  adequate  to  accom- 
modate in  any  one  year  all  of  the  things 
ti^at    might    be    desired.      The   President   la 


responalble  for  reviewing  the  total  needs  of 
the  executive  branch  In  the  light  of  tax  and 
debt  policy  and  for  deciding  among  com- 
peting requests  for  priorities.  Executive 
branch  personnel  are  expected  to  support 
the  President  in  his  ,budget  recommenda- 
tions. 

As  you  and  your  staff  prepare  to  Justify 
your  portion  of  the  budget  before  Congress, 
you  will  want  to  observe  the  requirements 
set  forth  at  the  President's  direction  in 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-10.  It 
is  expected  that  Avitnesses  will  carefully  avoid 
volunteering  views  differing  from  the  budget, 
either  on  the  TtcortL  or  off  the  record.  While 
direct  questions  at  hearings  must  be  an- 
swered frankly,  It  is  expected  that  a  witness 
who  feels  that  he  must  set  forth  a  personal 
view  inconsistent  with  the  President's 
budget  will  als('  point  out  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Judgment,  on  the  matter  was  reached 
from  his  overall  perspective  as  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  In  the  light  of  over- 
riding national  policy.  The  witness  should 
make  it  clear  thnt  h!s  i>ersonal  comments  are 
not  to  be  constiued  as  a  request  for  addi- 
tional funds. 

Please  see  that,  a  reminder  of  this  reaches 
all  ofilcials  and  employees  who  participate  in 
hearings  on  apiroprlatlons  and  on  legisla- 
tion directly  rrlnted  to  budget  proposals,  In- 
cluding civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

MAtTBiCE  H.  Stans. 

Director. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, whether  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican, has  pursued  the  same  policy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  under  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration a  much  more  severe  and 
restrictive  limitation  was  imposed  on 
witnesses  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  when  they  were 
testifying  on  tehalf  of  the  President's 
budget. 

For  example  on  November  15,  1946,  the 
following  memorandum  was  issued  and 
personally  signed  by  former  President 
Truman : 

Memorandum  i^or  the  DniECTOR  op  the 
Btjread  OF  THE  Budget 

I  have  noticed  that  on  several  occasions 
certain  departm€nt.and  agency  officials  have 
shown  a  tender.cy  to  seek  from  Congress 
larger  appropriations  than  were  contem- 
plated in  official  budget  estimates. 

The  estimates  whfch  I  transmit  to  Con- 
gress reflect  a  balanced  program  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  as  a  whole,  and  each  Indi- 
vidual estimate  is  considered  In  the  light  of 
tills  program,  itii  relationship  to  other  esti- 
mates, and  the  fiscal  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. While  agency  witnesses  before 
congressional  committees  must  feel  free  to 
supply  facts  in  answer  to  questions  of  com- 
mittee members.  I  cannot  condone  the  prac- 
tice of  seizins  upon  any  opportunity  which 
presents  iteelf  to  Indicate  an  opinion,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  that  my  estimates  are 
Insufficient. 

When  you  notify  the  heads  of  the  varloiis 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  amounts  to 
be  included  In  the  1048  budget  for  tbelr 
activities,  I  wish  you  would  Include  a  re- 
minder that  I  shall  expect  them  and  their 
subordinates  to  support  only  the  President's 
estimates  in  hearings  and  disciisslons  with 
Members  of  Conijress. 

Haxrt  S.  TaxncAN. 

It  should  be  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
Chief  Executive  whether  Mr.  Truman  or 
Mr.  Eisenhower,  that  as  head  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  the 
President  has  the  right  to  expect  that  his 
aids  and  assistants  will   represent  his 


views.  This  Is  the  orderly  and  proper 
way  to  run  such  a  vast  and  complicated 
business  involving  over  AV2  million  mili- 
tary and  civilian  employees  and  a 
budget  totaling  $77  bilUon. 

It  should  be  reemphasized  that  as  long 
as  all  witnesses  are  given  clearance  to 
express  their  personal  views  when  inter- 
rogated by  a  direct  question  there  will 
be  no  interference  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  carry  out  its  duty  to  determine  the 
validity  of  budget  or  executive  programs. 


ADDITIONAL   JUDGESHIP  FOR  THE 
NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  um>»- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional Judgeship  for  the  northern  Judi- 
cial district  of  Texas.  In  this  action  I 
become  a  cosponsor  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogzrs]. 

The  need  for  the  Judgeship  is  excep- 
tional and  of  an  emergency  nature,  it  is 
also  critical.  By  the  test  of  any  criteria 
this  need  can  be  clearly  shown,  by  popu- 
lation, area  of  backlog  of  cases,  as  com- 
pared to  other  districts.  In  fiscal  1958 
there  were  1,837  civil  cases  filed  in  the 
northern  district,  an  average  of  612  per 
judge,  far  beyond,  almost  twice,  the  273 
nationwide  average  per  judge.  The 
northern  district  serves  100  counties, 
92,955  square  miles,  and  3,093,000  people. 

Last  year  the  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved the  Judicial  Conference  recom- 
mendations for  additional  Judgeships.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  testifying  before  the 
committee.  The  omnibus  Judgeship  bill 
included  judgeships  in  the  southern, 
western,  and  northern  districts  of  Texas. 

Comparatively,  the  northern  district 
had  the  same  number  of  cases  filed  as 
the  southern  district  which  had  four 
judges,  not  three  as  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict. Judge  Whitfield  Davidson.  Judge 
Joe  E&tes,  and  Judge  Joe  Dooley  have 
been  carrying  this  load.  Now  Judge 
Dooley  has  been  Injured,  a  broken  leg, 
and  will  be  out  5  or  6  months.  This  adds 
to  the  almost  impossible  situation.  An- 
other Judge,  at  least  one,  is  urgently 
needed  right  now,  long  overdue. 

So  it  is  that  I  am  requesting  the  Judge- 
ship for  the  northern  district  before  the 
needs  of  other  districts  are  considered. 
The  facts  support  this  need.  The  need 
transcends  pariisan  politics. 

Elmore  Whitehurst.  U.S.  referee  in 
bankruptcy  for  the  northern  district, 
formerly  Aslsstant  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  U.S.  Courts  In 
Washington  has  said  that  he  didn't  know 
of  any  district  in  the  same  population 
area  any  place  in  the  Nation  in  worse 
shape,  regarding  the  number  of  Federal 
judges,  than  northern  Texas. 

It  is  my  hope,  my  request,  that  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
then  this  House  will  take  the  action  so 
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urgently  needed,  even  though  the  help 
for  other  judicial  districts  is  postponed. 
Later  in  the  session  we  can  alleviate  the 
need  in  other  districts. 


THE  REPUBLICANS  ARE  GETTING 
READY  TO  FIGHT 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  t;  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  attention  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  majority  leader  is  desired,  for  a 
moment. 

It  has  been  rumored  around  that  Re- 
publicans would  not  f.ght,  that  we  had 
lost  our  courage,  our  determination  to 
make  a  fight  for  the  principles  of  our 
party. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Speaker  re- 
alizes from  what  has  been  said  here  this 
morning — and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross!  has  long  been  my  leader — 
that  we  are  just  getting  ready  to  fight 
the  opposition — thought  there  may  be  one 
or  two  individuals  in  the  executive  de- 
partment we  have  not  attacked.  And  I 
a'-sume  that  we  will  .jtart — well,  along 
about  July — well,  at  least  before  the 
Congress  adjourns  to  t?ll  the  people  just 
how  we  will  implement  the  party's  policy. 


NDRMAN  P.  MASCN 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mt;ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  wjis  very  happy  and 
very  proud  that  President  Eisenhower 
announced  he  had  promoted  Mr. 
Norman  P.  Mason,  who  has  been  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Housing  Authority, 
to  the  position  of  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Mr.  Mason  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
have  ever  known  and  has  a  splendid 
record  both  as  a  businessman  and  as  a 
great  civic  leader.  The  people  who  have 
worked  for  him  for  yejars  have  nothing 
but  the  highest  praise  and  approval  for 
him.  He  was  always  anxious  to  improve 
the  position  of  labor.  He  lives  in 
Chelmsford,  which  is  in  my  district  I 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  Congress  and 
the  country  are  going  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  great  abilities. 

Mr.  Mason  is  blessed  with  a  beautiful 
wife  and  a  fine  son  and  a  fine  daughter, 
and  with  four  grandsons  he  can  help 
develop  a  new  generation  of  public 
spirited  citizens. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  gives  a  r^sum^  of  some  of 
the  new  Administrator's  accomplish- 
ments. May  he  have  a  very  Buc<^ssful 
term  of  office  I  am  sure  is  the  wish  of  all 


of  us — I  know  he  Is  well  and  favorably 
known  to  both  branches  of  Congress: 

A    Yankee    From    Upstate:  Norman    Fzirce 
Mason 

Washwgtow,  January  14. — A  native  of 
upstate  New  York  with  the  characteristics 
of  a  New  England  Yankee  will  be  the  Gov- 
ernment's new  housing  chief.  He  is  Norman 
Peirce  Mason,  a  62-year-old  former  lumber 
dealer.  For  the  last  4  years  he  has  headed 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  In 
his  new  Job  as  Administrator  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  to  which 
he  was  named  today  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, he  will  supervise  his  old  agency,  the 
FHA,  as  well  as  a  conglomeration  of  other 
activities  ranging  from  slum  clearance  to 
lor.ns  for  college  dormitories  and  from  com- 
munity  planning  to  public  housing. 

Mr.  Mason's  Yankeencss  is  readily  ex- 
plainable. Thougli  he  was  born  In  the  small 
town  of  Wlllbboro  along  Lake  Champlaln  in 
New  York,  tie  has  lived  since  1923  in  New 
England   in   the  town  of  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

ACENCT    UNDER    FOX 

Mr.  Maeon  came  to  Washington  In  1954 
In  unusual  circumstances.  The  FHA — the 
oldest  of  the  housing  agencies  and  among 
the  least  controversial — had  suddenly  been 
tinged  with  scandal.  The  activities  were 
connected  with  two  of  its  half  dozen  mort- 
gage insurance  activities — involving  both 
high  cfBclals  of  the  agency  and  private 
operators  in  various  home  building  and  re- 
pair fields.  ) 

Tli?y  liad  mostly  taken  place  before  the 
E-senhower  administration,  but  the  Presi- 
dent ousted  Guy  T.  O.  Hollyday  as  Commis- 
sioner and  named  Mr.  Mason  to  take  over. 
There  has  not  been  a  breath  of  scandal 
since. 

The  road  to  high  government  service  for 
this  New  Englander  was  in  no  significant 
way  tlirough  his  participation  in  politics. 
Over  the  years  he  had  been  president  of  his 
local,  State,  regional,  and  then  national  head 
of  the  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association. 
From  that  post  he  was  nominated  for  and 
won  election  as  New  England  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

LED    CONSTRUCTION    CROUP 

Quickly  named  to  head  the  chamber's  con- 
struction conunittee,  he  found  himself  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  leaders  in  all 
facets  of  the  home-building  and  construction 
industry  ( there  are  134  trade  associations  in 
the  industry).  As  a  natural  next  step,  he 
became  a  memt>er  of  the  advisory  committee 
named  by  the  new  administration  to  recom- 
mend changes  In  the  Nation's  hotising  laws. 

When  the  scandal  broke,  Mr.  Mason  was  a 
"natural"  for  a  new  conunissioner.  He  was 
well  known  to  the  Industry,  had  administra- 
tive experience  In  business  and  was  an 
Eisenhower  supporter.  He  has  served  ever 
since  under  Albert  M.  Cole,  whose  place  he 
wUl  take  as  head  of  HHFA. 

His  Job  has  been  widely  commended  with- 
in the  building  Indiutry  and  even  among 
Democrats  In  Congress. 

In  his  hometown  of  Wlllsboro,  Mr.  Mason, 
as  he  puts  It  today,  "lived  In  the  botise  at 
the  top  of  the  hill."  His  father  was  one  of 
the  two  or  three  leading  citizens  of  the 
town.  When  Mr.  Mason  was  14,  the  family 
moved  to  Plattsburgh  after  his  father  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  venture  into  politics. 

Mr.  Mason  served  in  the  Navy  as  an  en- 
listed man  In  World  War  I  after  graduating 
from  high  school.  When  his  father  died  in 
1922  be  took  over  the  famUy  hardware  busi- 
ness in  Plattsburgh.  Then  In  1923  he  pooled 
hla  Inheritance  and  that  of  his  wife's  to  pur- 
chase a  languishing  lumber  firm  In  Chelms- 
ford. He  built  it  up  over  the  years  to  • 
thriving  firm  with  6  lumberyards,  a  box 
manufactxuing  plant,  100  employees,  and  a 
•1.300.000  annual  volume  of  business. 


Short  and  stocky  with  gray  hair  and  a 
Blight  bald  spot  on  the  back  of  his  head,  Mr. 
Mason  counts  golf  and  photography  as  his 
main  hobbles. 

His  son  David  runs  ttie  business  In 
Chelmsford.  A  married  daughter,  Mrs. 
Charles  Svenson,  also  lives  in  Chelmsford. 


REPEAL  OP  FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX 
ON  AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  oblection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  distinguished  colleagues,  I  have  just 
introduced  in  the  Congress  a  measure 
designed  to  repeal  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  automotive  vehicles.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, early  enactment  of  this  measure 
will  insure  employment  in  our  automo- 
tive industries,  have  a  stabilizing  effect 
on  the  national  economy,  and  help  to 
build  a  barrier  against  future  economic 
recession. 

But  of  equal  importance,  passage  of 
this  measure  will  remove  a  long-stand- 
ing jiequity  from  our  present  tax  struc- 
ture, as  this  excise  tax  was  originally 
enacted  as  a  wartime  measure. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
I  introduced  this  same  bill  early  in  the 
85th  Congress  but  no  action  was  taken, 
despite  the  fact  that  such  l^islation  was 
strongly  endorsed  and  supported  by 
many  of  our  outstanding  leaders  in  our 
business  communities  and  in  the  field 
of  organized  labor.  In  my  own  mind, 
I  am  confident  that  failure  of  the  85th 
Congress  to  take  action  on  that  legis- 
lative proposal  contributed  Immensely 
to  the  crippling  recession  that  plagued 
our  Nation  during  the  past  year. 

We  are  trying  to  get  our  economy  roll- 
ing at  full  speed  without  taking  off  our 
emergency  brake  that  was  once  needed 
for  an  emergency  that  no  longer  exists. 
How  long  are  we  going  to  be  blind  to  the 
effects  of  this  tax  that  has  depressed 
a  major  national  market  and  deprived 
our  working  people  of  full  employment? 

I  ask  today:  Will  the  86th  Congress 
make  the  same  mistake?  Will  we  pass 
up  another  opportunity  to  correct  a  gross 
tax  inequity  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
enact  an  important  antirecession  meas- 
ure? 

To  me  the  reasons  for  repealing  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  automotive  vehicles 
are  little  different  today  than  2  years 
ago  when  I  first  made  this  proposal  to  the 
Congress.  The  urgency  for  such  legisla- 
tive action  on  our  part  is  just  as  great 
today  as  it  was  in  January  1957 — if  not 
greater. 

I  was,  indeed,  encouraged  to  hear  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage last  Friday  say  that: 

I  am  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  to  prepare  appropriate  proposals  for 
revising,  at  the  proper  time,  our  tax  struc- 
ture, to  remove  Inequities  and  to  enhance 
Incentives  for  all  Americans  to  work,  to  save, 
and  Invest. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  is  one  of  the 
areas  of  revision  that  he  had  in  mind — 
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together  with  many  of  our  other  war- 
time excise  taxes.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  urgent  need  for  the  House  to  give  most 
serious  study  to  correcting  excise  tax 
inequities — including  telephone,  leather 
products,  jewelry,  and  transportation,  to 
mention  but  a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  just  a 
few  important  aspects  of  the  automotive 
industry  that  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
I  feel  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
because  in  our  congressional  district  a 
significant  p>ortion  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry of  America  is  centered. 

Into  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan  come  an  estimated  15,000 
different  parts  that  comprise  a  motor  ve- 
hicle. From  57  different  foreign  lands 
and  each  of  the  49  States  of  the  Union 
come  various  raw  materials  that  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

The  automobile  industry  uses  more 
plate  glass  than  the  entire  building  and 
construction  industry  of  America.  The 
automobile  industry  uses  more  leather 
upholstery  than  the  entire  furniture  in- 
dustry. Equally  significant,  the  auto- 
mobile industry  uses  more  iron  and  steel 
than  any  other  single  industry  in  the 
world. 

Thus  with  such  multifarious  ramifica- 
tions that  extend  into  nearly  every  seg- 
ment of  our  society,  one  can  easily  dis- 
cern the  tenacious  relationship  of  the 
automobile  industry  to  both  national 
and  international  economy.  In  a  word, 
literally  millions  of  jobs,  not  only  in 
Michigan,  but  in  every  other  State  of  our 
Union  depend  entirely  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  automobiles.  It  follows  naturally 
that  any  slump  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try is  soon  reflected  in  countless  other 
business  enterprises  which  also  provide 
Americans  with  economic  livelihood.  I 
feel  that  you  should  be  reminded  that 
one  out  of  every  seven  employed  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture,  distribution,  service 
or  commercial  use  of  motor  vehicles. 

Thus  Mr.  Speaker,  while  calling  for  re- 
peal of  the  excise  tax  on  automotive  ve- 
hicles. I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  millions  of  wage  earners 
throughout  our  entire  country.  This  is 
not  an  isolated  economic  concept;  it  is 
nationwide  in  scope. 

Just  what  would  be  the  result  if  we  re- 
pealed the  Federal  excise  tax  on  auto- 
motive vehicles? 

At  once  the  price  of  automobiles  would 
be  reduced,  and  it  is  elemental  that  this 
in  turn  could  stimulate  sales  and  ulti- 
mately increase  production.  More  jobs 
would  be  created  in  hundreds  of  other 
manufacturing  enterprises  that  are  de- 
pendent in  large  part  upon  automobile 
production.  These  enterprises  would  in- 
clude the  steel  industry,  the  brass  and 
copper  industries,  and  literally  thousands 
of  others,  including  many  small  business 
concerns. 

Such  tax  relief  would  be  fair  and  equit- 
able. Seventy-three  percent  of  our 
American  families  own  automobiles,  and 
61  percent  of  all  American  adults  are 
I'.censed  drivers.  In  addition,  we  must 
remember  68  percent  of  all  employed  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  drive  automo- 
biles to  work,  and  75  percent  of  all  busi- 
ness trips  are  made  by  automobile.    Sig- 


nificantly. 75  percent  of  all  American 
automobiles  are  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. It  can  no  longer  be  argued  that 
the  automobile  is  a  luxury. 

To  those  who  recognize  that  we  have 
a  growing  national  economy,  to  those 
that  talk  of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  all  Americans,  to  those  who  believe 
that  we  are  in  a  vital  economic  struggle 
that  makes  it  imperative  for  our  economy 
to  expand  if  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise is  to  maintain  its  position  of  world 
leadership,  to  all  of  you.  I  urge  that 
you  join  with  me  in  asking  for  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure that  I  hav(;  introduced  here  today. 


CUBA 

Mr.  CELLEH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requesi,  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  r.o  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Castro's 
executions  now  total  185.  Four  to  six 
thousand  are  in  jail  awaiting  drumhead 
courts-martia!  and  the  number  increases 
daily.  Fidel  Caslro  boasts  that  the 
slaughter  shall  continue  despite  con- 
demnatory world  opinion. 

Many  innocents  have  been  caught  in 
the  dragnet.  It  may  be  a  gay  pastime 
for  Castro  but  bodes  ill  for  Cuba. 

We  did  not  send  Gen.  Leonard  Wood 
and  "Tedciy"  Roosevelt  to  rescue  Cuba 
from  Spanish  oppression  in  1898,  only 
to  have  tha".  unhappy  country  now 
plunged  into  a  blood  bath.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  E.dministration  should  pub- 
licly express  horror  and  indignation  and 
have  the  matter  placed  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Castro  miglit  well  follow  the  courage- 
ous and  majestic  example  of  General  de 
Gaulle,  who  has  granted  amnesty  to 
some  7,000  AU;erian  rebels. 


COMMITTl^E   ON   UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sytvania  (Mr.  Walter]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  WALTISR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day last,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  RoosEviJLTj  addressed  the  House 
and  explained  his  resolution  designed  to 
abolish  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  of  the  House  and  to  add  to  the 
list  of  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  just  two 
words,  "seditious  activity." 

I  waited  in  vain,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  California  describe 
how  his  resolution  would  strengthen  the 
investigation  of  communism  by  abolish- 
ing the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  vesting  certain  limited  in- 
vestigating jurisdiction  of  subversion  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  when  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  itself  is  presently  over- 
worked and  handles  now  over  50  percent 
of  all  bills  introduced  into  the  House. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from    California    is    not    designed    to 


strengthen  the  Investigation  of  subver- 
sion. It  is  designed  to  strangle  the  in- 
vestigation of  subversion. 

I  am  not  irrevocably  wedded  to  any 
particular  structural  organization  of  a 
unit  of  the  House  charged  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  subversion.  As  this  House 
knows,  I  myself  have  recently  made  cer- 
tain suRKestions  for  jurisdictional 
changes  in  the  present  committee  and 
from  time  to  time  I  have  Riven  consid- 
erable study  to  possible  new  laniiuaRe  re- 
lating to  powers  and  duties  of  the  present 
committee. 

I  am.  however,  Mr.  .'Speaker,  irrevo- 
cably committed  to  do  all  m  my  power  as 
a  Member  of  this  Congress  and  as  a  citi- 
zen of  this  Republic  to  resist  and  fitiht 
communism  and  to  flsiht  it  with  all  my 
mipht.  and  for  that  I  make  no  apologies 
to  anyone. 

The  issue  presented  by  the  resolution 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
simply  this:  Are  we  goin?  to  investigate 
and  legislate  against  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, or  are  we  not? 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  a 
few  minutes  to  analyze  the  basic  fallacy 
of  the  contentions  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  respecting  the  lepal  implica- 
tions of  his  resolution.  He  contends  that 
his  resolution  will  resolve  difficulties 
stemming  from  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Watkins  against  United  States,  and  he 
quotes  certain  of  the  dicta  of  that  case 
respecting  pertinency  of  questions  posed 
to  a  witness  under  interrogation  by  a 
congressional  committee.  In  essence, 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  Watkins  decision 
said  on  this  point  is  that  a  witness  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  is  en- 
titled to  know  the  pertinency  of  ques- 
tions posed  to  him  and  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  pertinency  of  questions  can 
be  made  clear  by  several  devices,  in- 
cluding the  authorizing  resolution,  the 
opening  remarks  of  the  chairman,  mem- 
bers, or  counsel  for  the  committee,  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings,  the  questions 
themselves,  and  the  chairman's  response 
to  an  objection  on  pertinency. 

How,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  could  the  abolition 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  the  addition  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  two 
words  possibly  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  pronouncements  of  the  courts  re- 
specting pertinency  of  a  question  asked 
of  a  witness? 

Since  the  pronouncements  of  the  court 
In  the  Watkins  case,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  case  of  Barenblatt  against  United 
States  has  rejected  the  thesis  that  the 
Watkins  case  voided  the  basic  authority 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  compel  compliance  with  its 
mandate  to  investigate  subversion.  I 
shall  not  comment  further  on  the  Baren- 
blatt case  because  it  is  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
it  would  be  highly  inappropriate  for  me 
as  well  as  for  any  Member  of  this  House, 
including  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, to  make  any  public  remarks  which 
would  prejudice  the  Court's  position  in 
that  case. 

In  his  remarks  In  support  of  his  reso- 
lution, the  gentleman  from  California 
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assured  the  House  that  his  resolution  did 
not  involve  any  direct  or  Indirect  criti- 
cism of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  or  of  any 
particular  situation.  If  this  la  to  be 
taken  at  face  value,  if  he  has  no  criti- 
cism of  the  committ«je  or  of  any  par- 
ticular situation  in  connection  with  the 
functioning  of  the  committee,  does  he 
expect  a  similar  state  of  affairs  to  prevail 
if  the  investigation  of  subversion  should 
be  vested  in  another  committee  whose 
power  woulid  stem  from  a  Jurisdicticn 
described  in  two  words,  "seditious  activ- 
ity"? If  the  Committ<«  on  the  Judiciary 
were  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  "seditious 
activity,"  how  would  these  two  words 
resolve  issues  of  pertinency  of  questions 
posed  by  the  committee  to  a  witness? 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  words 
•'seditious  activity"  urJike  the  phrase  in 
the  present  charter  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  have  never  been 
interpreted  by  the  courts  and  it  would 
necessitate  a  complete  new  cycle  of  liti- 
gation over  the  cour:>e  of  many  years 
before  there  would  be  a  body  of  law 
which  could  guide  the  investigators  as  to 
their  powers  and  dutH;s. 

Irrespective  of  the  motive  of  the  author 
of  this  resolution.  I  say  that  it  is  a  sub- 
terfuge and  a  fraud  when  it  is  presented 
to  this  House  under  the  guise  of 
strengthening  investigation  of  subver- 
sion. If  it  is  the  will  of  the  House  that 
we  no  longer  resist,  Iniestigate  and  legis- 
late against  communism,  let  us  meet  the 
issue  squarely  by  passing  a  resolution 
precluding  investigations  of  commimism. 
Let  us  repeal  the  some  three  dozen  laws 
now  on  the  statute  boc^ks  and  which  have 
stemmed  from  investii  ations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  Let 
us  then,  Mr.  Speaker  have  the  courage 
to  face  the  American  people  and  tell 
them  what  we  have  cone. 

I  am  a  little  amused  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  would  profess  that 
he  has  no  criticism  of  the  committee  or 
of  any  particular  situation  because 
most  of  those  who  are  presently  clam- 
oring for  the  destruction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  did 
not  take  this  position.  Most  of  those 
who  join  in  the  mcve  to  abolish  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
complain  that  the  committee  Is  witch 
hunting.  Is  violating  fundamental  rights, 
is  promiscuously  destroying  reputations, 
and  the  like,  that  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  partlculaily  myself,  are  Fas- 
cist warmongers  and  possess  other  char- 
acteristics which  are  .so  vile  as  to  be  unfit 
for  repetition.  Such,  Mr.  SpesJcer,  is  the 
position  of  Communist  agents  and  those 
imder  Communist  discipline  who  con- 
stitute the  leadership  of  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  and  its  affiliate 
organizations,  including  the  Citizens 
Committee  To  Preserve  American  Free- 
doms which  are  controlled  lock,  stock 
and  barrel  by  the  Communists. 

Such  is  likewise  the  position  of  the 
i;at'onal  Lawyers  Guild  which  has  been 
bombarding  the  Members  of  this  House 
with  appeals  to  abolish  the  committee. 
And  what  might  be  the  reason  for  this 
position  by  the  Natlcnal  Lawyers  Guild? 
Could  it  be  that  this  organization  has  a 
deadly  ax  to  grind?  Well,  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  has  been  thoroughly  in- 


vestigated by  the  committee  and  found  to 
be  the  legal  arm  of  the  Communist  Party. 

A  year  ago,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  published  a  booklet 
entiUed  "Operation  Abolition"  in  which 
is  set  forth  complete  details  of  the  cam- 
paign against  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment security  program  spearheaded 
by  the  Communist  front,  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  and  its  affili- 
ates. The  man  who  is  the  chief  ring- 
leader of  the  campaign  is  one  Frank 
Wilkinson,  whose  headquarters  have 
been  in  southern  California.  Why 
should  Frank  Wilkinson  want  to  see  an 
extinction  of  the  investigating  powers  of 
the  Congress  in  the  field  of  subversion? 
Could  it  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson might  have  a  p>ersonal  interest  in 
the  matter?  Well,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
l)een  identified  before  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  by  former  FBI 
agents,  working  underground  in  the 
Communist  movement,  as  a  hard-core 
Communist  agent.  Twice  Mr.  Wilkinson 
has  been  summoned  before  the  Commit- 
tee and  is  presently  under  indictment  in 
Georgia  for  contempt  of  the  committee. 
Under  date  of  November  9,  1958,  just  2 
months  ago,  Mr.  Wilkinson  held  a 
strategy  meeting  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  intro- 
duced as  Secretary  of  the  Committee  To 
Preserve  American  Freedoms,  on  leave 
of  absence  to  direct  the  campaign  of  the 
Elmergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee  To 
Abolish  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  this  meeting,  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son explained  the  importance  of  getting 
100,000  signatures  as  quickly  as  possible 
sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  those  in  certain  districts 
in  California,  to  abolish  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

Wilkinson  further  explained  that  Allen 
Barth,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
notorious  Washmgton  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  would  appear  in  California  for  a 
big  kickoff  drive  against  the  House  com- 
mittee. Wilkinson  likewise  explained 
how  he  had  lined  up  various  other  groups 
and  organizations  to  join  In  the  cam- 
paign. Rallies  have  been  held,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee  in 
over  a  dozen  sections  of  the  country. 
The  chairman  of  the  Emergency  Civil 
Lll)erties  Committee  Is  an  Identified 
Communist,  Harvey  O'Connor,  who.  like 
Frank  Wilkinson,  has  been  cited  for  con- 
tempt of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  the  only  person  I  know 
who  has  no  criticism  to  offer  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
but  who  wants  to  abolish  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
investigation  of  subversion. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 

AcnvmES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Doylk]  1b  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks  and  include  therein  the  texts  of 
H.  Res.  151  and  H.  Res.  307. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

mI.  EKDYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  prop>osal  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California,  Hon. 
James  Roosevelt,  as  contained  In  his 
resolution  recently  filed  to  abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee and  to  transfer  its  jurisdiction  to  a 
subcommittee  on  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  will  not  try  to  cover 
the  same  field  treated  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Scherir]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Jackson].  I  had 
the  benefit  of  listening  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's discussion  on  this  floor  in  support 
of  his  resolution  on  Monday,  January  12. 
and  having  now  alresidy  been  an  active 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  for  7  years  last 
passed.  I  deem  it  fitting  that  I  give  the 
House  the  benefit  of  my  considered  opin- 
ion and  include  a  recommendation  of  my 
own  on  the  subject  involved.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  Members  of  this  great 
legislative  body  for  several  years  will  re- 
member that  I  became  a  member  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee at  the  urgent  request  of  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  our  House.  Hon.  Sam 
Raybttbn.  I  did  not  seek  it  at  that  time 
and  it  still  is  a  fact  that  I  am  actively  at 
work  as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  statement 
frequently  made  by  Members  of  this 
House  that,  on  accoimt  of  the  extremely 
difficult  and  pressing  nature  of  its  work, 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee is  likely  the  most  difficult  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  serve  as  a  member. 
Included  in  my  remarks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  large  number  of  new  Members  of 
this  House  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  the  recollection  of  the  older 
Members,  I  will  state  that  I  will  only 
have  time  on  this  occasion,  to  cite  a  very 
few  of  the  major  facts,  showing  definite 
progress  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  during  the  last  few  years, 
especially  in  the  field  of  policies,  prac- 
tises and  procedures.  For  instance,  a 
booklet  containing  the  revised  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  committee  was  printed 
July  15.  1953,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  distributed  or  easily  available  to 
every  witness  and  distributed  to  every 
legal  counsel  for  every  witness  appearing 
before  the  committee.  This  major  de- 
velopment and  improvement  was  under 
a  Republican  administration  when  the 
Honorable  Harold  Velde  was  chairman 
of  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  the 
experience  and  responsibility  of  being 
chairman  of  that  Committee  on  Rules. 
This  printed  booklet  also  Included  the 
text  of  Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Con- 
gress which  created  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  which  consists  of 
only  nine  members  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee. 

I  imderstand  that  since  the  Issuance  of 
tbat  set  of  committee  rules  on  July  15. 
1953,  some  other  committees  of  the  House 
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have  likewise  such  a  set  of  rules  for  in- 
formation and  instruction  and  guidance 
of  their  committee.  Tliis  set  of  commit- 
tee rules  is  some  proof  of  a  continuingr 
desire  and  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  be  eminently  fair  and 
just  to  witnesses  before  it  and  to  their 
legal  counsel  and  also  to  perform  the 
committee  responsibility  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  creating  said 
committee. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  do  not 
contend  that  there  is  not  still  room  for 
further  improvements.  There  always 
will  be.  But,  my  colleagues,  since  the 
committee  rules  are  generally  recog- 
nized substantially  fair  and  Just  to  the 
witnesses  and  counsel  appearing  before 
it,  then  of  course,  this  fact  eliminates 
any  claim  for  abolishing  the  committee 
on  the  grounds  it  has  no  rules,  nor  on 
the  grounds  its  rules  are  not  substantially 
fair  and  just  and  just  to  all  concerned. 

Nor,  did  Mr.  Roosevelt  claim  that  the 
committee  rules  were  not  fair  nor  just. 
He  frankly  stated  he  was  not  criticizing 
the  committee  on  any  particular  point. 

I  am  never  satisfied  to  have  the  com- 
mittee stand  still  nor  to  neglect  to  make 
advancements  and  improvements  in  its 
policies,  its  procedures,  and  practices. 
Hence,  what  I  say  further  today,  in  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  resolution  to 
abolish  the  committee,  is  not  because  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  with  my  committee 
procedures  or  policies  or  even  with  its 
functioning  in  every  facet,  but  because  I 
believe  the  abolition  of  the  committee 
and  the  transference  of  its  necessary 
strategic  responsibility  to  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
would  markedly  weaken  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  perform- 
ance of  its  responsibilities  to  continue 
active,  diligent,  adequate  investigation  of 
subversive  activities.  And,  also  in  the 
essential  area  of  remedial  legislation: 
It  would  naturally  lessen  the  effective- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  vital  field  of  remedial  legislation  to 
meet  the  vigorous  and  ever-present  con- 
spiracy of  Communist  subversive  infil- 
tration wherever  it  chose  to  stick  its  ugly 
head.  Also,  growing  out  of  the  commit- 
tee's marked  advances  in  functioning 
and  as  further  proof  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  House 
Itself  in  this  area,  is  the  fact  that  House 
Resolution  151  which  was  filed  February 
22,  1955,  and  which  was  voted  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  on  March  23, 
1955,  by  unanimous  committee  vote  and 
likewise  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
House  itself. 

That  resolution  not  only  applied  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
but  it  amended  rule  XI,  section  25,  by 
providing  that  every  committee  of  the 
House,  in  fixing  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers to  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking 
testimony  and  taking  evidence,  shall  not 
fix  a  quorum  of  less  than  two  committee 
members;  that  the  chairman  of  every 
investigative  hearing  shall  announce  in 
an  opening  statement,  the  purpose  of 
such  investigation,  and  that  witnesses  at 
investigative  hearings  may  be  accom- 
panied by  their  own  counsel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  them  concerning  their 


constitutional  rights;  that  if  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  evidence  or  testi- 
mony at  an  investigative  hearing  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate 
any  person,  it  shall  then  receive  such 
testimony  in  executive  session. 

House  Resolution  151  contained  other 
major  provisions;  and  while  it  was  my 
privilege  to  offer  House  Resolution  151, 
most  of  the  text  thereof  came  from  ex- 
periences had  in  the  committee  and  from 
other  House  Members,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  and  also  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  contributed  to 
its  provisions.  May  I  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  in  retrospect  of  my  active 
participation  as  one  of  the  nine  members 
of  this  committee  over  a  term  of  7  years 
I  recollect  more  than  one  occasion 
wherein  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  a'^ain  I 
am  sure  I  could  and  would  do  differently 
and  that  my  revised  action  would  be  an 
improvement  on  what  I  had  previously 
done.  I  include  the  text  of  House  Reso- 
lution 151  in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
[84th  Cong..  1st  sess.J 
H.  Res,  151 

Reaolved.  That  rule  XI  25(a)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
to  read: 

"25.  (a)  the  Rules  of  the  House  are  the 
rules  of  Its  committees  so  far  as  applicable, 
except  that  a  motion  to  recers  from  day  to 
day  Is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  In  com- 
mltteesf  Committees  may  adopt  additional 
rules  not  Inconsistent  therewith." 

Sec.  2.  Rule  XI  25  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  Each  committee  may  fix  the  number 
of  its  members  to  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence, 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  two. 

"(1)  The  chairman  at  an  investigative 
hearino;  shall  announce  In  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

"( j)  A  cony  of  the  committee  rules,  If  any, 
and  paragraph  25  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  witness. 

"(ic)  Witnesses  at  Investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

"(1)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches 
of  order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and 
exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the  com- 
mittee may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House 
for  contempt. 

"(m)  If  the  committee  determines  that 
evidence  or  testimony  at  an  investigative 
hearing  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or 
Incriminate   any    person,    it   shall — 

"(1)  receive  such  evldenee  or  testimony  In 
executive  session; 

"(2)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity 
voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

"(3)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  additional  witnesses. 

"(n)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (m). 
the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  commit- 
tee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena  addi- 
tional witnesses. 

"(o)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in 
executive  session  may  be  released  or  used 
In  public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

"(p)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  jjertlnency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

"(q)  Upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof,  a 
witness  may  obtain  a  tran.«^crlpt  copy  of  his 
testimony  given  at   a  public  session  or,   if 


given  at  an  executive  session,  when  author- 
ized by  the  committee." 

Furthermore,  my  own  opinion  Is  that 
nine  members  on  the  committee  is  not 
a  sufficient  number  to  adequately  meet 
the  increasing  challenge  of  very  heavy 
and  necessary  daily  work  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  not  a  committee  the  func- 
tioning of  which  can  be,  or  should  be 
too  much  done  by  staff  members,  for  the 
nature  of  its  work  requires  and  depends 
upan  the  fullest  possible  informed  func- 
tionini?  of  each  and  every  committee 
member.  In  fact,  if  the  committee  were 
an  exclusive  committee  and  its  members 
wei'e  not  on  any  other  major  committee, 
it,  I  believe,  would  materially  strengthen 
the  performance  of  the  committee's 
jurisdiction. 

I  welcome  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  bearing  on 
the  fimctioning  of  our  committee.  I 
welcome  them  as  guideposts.  For,  my 
colleagues,  the  work  of  this  committee 
has  only  been  in  being  for  comparatively 
a  few  years  and  I  am  sure  considerable 
basic  law  involving  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  jurisdiction  will  still 
necessarily  be  promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Courtt^  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  be  under  legal 
attack  by  the  enemies  of  internal  se- 
cui-ity  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  surprise  you  for  me  to  say 
that  every  now  and  then  the  committee 
cooperates  to  see  that  cases  which  arise, 
growing  out  of  the  committee's  function- 
ing, are  as  promptly  as  possible  pressed 
forward  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  the  committee  can  be  fully  advised 
of  just  ^hat  the  law  in  the  premises  is. 
This,  I  believe,  is  as  it  should  be;  for 
ours  must  be  a  government  by  law. 
There  is  no  other  source  from  which  the 
committee  can  be  guided,  as  to  what  the 
law  in  a  parallel  is. 

There  is  no  other  way  provided  under 
our  system  of  Government,  whereby  the 
committee  can  constructively  function, 
in  legal  protection  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals; and  having  the  duty  also  to 
protect  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic in  this  very  sensitive  area. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  me  frequently 
state,  that  I  will  fight  for  the  right  of 
any  American  citizen  to  exercise  his  right 
of  petition;  to  say  what  he  thinks;  to 
think  a.s  he  pleases;  to  write  as  he 
pleases;  to  print  what  he  pleases  and  to 
pray  as  he  wishes — as  long  as  he  does 
it  within  the  four  corners  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  This  means  he 
must  be  a  law-abiding  citizen.  And 
whenever  I  meet  a  man  who  has  an 
opinion  different  than  mine,  I  again 
thank  God,  that  under  our  Constitution 
and  law,  there  is  no  legal  way  by  which 
I  can  force  him  to  believe  as  I  do.  Rigid 
conformity  in  thinking  and  doing  Is  not 
on  the  highway  to  freedom,  of  either  in- 
dividuals or  nations. 

Now,  let  us  further  look  at  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's resolution  and  his  speech  in  sup- 
port thereof.  First,  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  very  first  paragraph  of  his  speech 
on  Monday  last  wherein  he  stated: 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  by 
abolishing  the  committee  It  is  not  my  In- 
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tention  to  have  the  House  cewe  its  activity 
In  Investigating  subversion. 

It  therefore  is  crystal  clear,  is  It  not, 
that  he  recognizes  that  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  have  a  committee  active, 
diligent,  and  adequate  to  continue  ac- 
tivity in  Investigating  subversion  and  in 
remedial  legislation?  By  his  statement, 
he  recognizes  the  continuance  of  sub- 
version and  is  in  favor  of  the  House  con- 
tinuing to  expend  tax  dollars  through 
the  medium  of  a  House  committee.  But 
he  argues  the  present  long  experienced 
House  committee  should  be  entirely 
abolished  and  the  obligation  and  respon- 
sibility turned  over  in  its  entirety  to  a 
different  group,  also  of  able  members, 
but  which  is  merely  a  subcommittee  of 
the  very  able  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  already  most  burdensome  duties. 
In  this  connection,  I  have  not  yet  heard 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
chairman  or  any  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  indicate  that  they 
would  welcome  such  new  duties  being 
placed  upon  them. 

As  one  reason  for  advocating  his  reso- 
lution, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt  1  states  that,  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  there  are  two 
present  members  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  to  wit: 
tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walter],  the  chairman, 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Wn.Lisl,  and  that  they 
would  be  there  to  guide  the  Judiciary 
subcommittee  in  the  event  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  Is  trans- 
ferred to  an  unwilling  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  is  very  true  that  these 
two  gentlemen  are  able,  distinguished 
lawyers  and  do  render  extremely  valuable 
service  in  their  duties  on  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  but  may 
I  state  that  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  House  requires  that  all  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  be  lawyers  and  that 
only  one  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
present  committee  Is  not  a  lawyer. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  California 
TMr.  Roosevelt]  in  his  speech  to 
the  House  the  other  day  states  that  he 
had  Informed  Committee  Chairman 
Walter  with  his  "full  assurance  that 
there  is  no  direct  or  implied  criticism 
of  the  committee  members  in  any  fashion 
nor  is  It  predicated  on  direct  or  implied 
criticism  of  any  particular  situation,"  I 
think  it  is  therefore  fair  to  conclude  that 
he  rests  his  csise  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  pri- 
marily on  whatever  import  the  decision 
in  the  Watkins  against  U.S.  case  has  on 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities and  its  operation  under  Public  Law 
601  of  the  79th  Congress  enacted  in  1946, 
constituted  by  rules  X  and  XI  of  the 
existing  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  I  feel  strongly  that  abolishing  the 
committee,  as  proposed  by  my  colleague 
from  California,  would  be  a  major  catas- 
trophe and  that  transferrins  its  duties 
to  merely  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  would  be  likewise  a 


definite  step  toward  minimizing  the 
need  of  investigating  subversion.  Now, 
let  us  take  a  necessary  brief  look  at  the 
case  of  Watkins  against  United  States 
upon  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt]  reUes  to  support 
his  fesolution. 

In  what  I  believe  has  been  a  diligent 
study  by  me  of  that  case,  and  related 
cases  also,  I  wish  to  state,  that  while 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  I  are 
miles  apart  and  diametrically  opposed 
in  our  respective  positions  on  his  reso- 
lution, he  strongly  favoring  it  and  I 
just  as  strongly  disfavoring  it,  I  do  rec- 
ognize that  the  case  of  Watkins  against 
United  States  makes  it  very  timely  and 
necessary  that  this  House  review  and 
reconsider  the  text  of  Public  Law  601 
under  which  the  committee  presently 
operates  and  to  bring  the  operating 
jurisdiction  and  governing  the  com- 
mittee clearly  within  the  purview  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  As  Mr. 
Roosevelt  informed  you  on  Monday  last, 
the  highest  court  in  our  land  in  that 
case  clearly  indicated  that  it  considered 
the  text  of  Public  Law  601  as  being  so 
indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  subject  to 
so  many  different  possible  interpreta- 
tions and  opinions,  that  a  witness  be- 
fore the  committee  might  well  not  be  able 
to  know  clearly  from  the  text  of  F>ubUc 
Law  601,  Just  what  his  position  was,  as 
to  being  subject  to  criminal  contempt 
if  he  refused  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions by  the  committee.  May  I  humbly 
state,  that  in  connection  with  my  study 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules 
for  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee in  1953.  in  my  study  of  the  then 
existing  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  district  court 
of  appeals,  I  then  became  convinced  that 
it  was  a  fact  that  the  text  of  Public 
Law  601  in  some  places  was  ambiguous 
and  uncertain  and  that  especially  the 
terms  "un-American  activity"  and  "un- 
American  propaganda"  were  such.  At 
that  time,  July  1953,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  year,  I  so  stated  but  it 
was  then  reasoned  that  sooner  or  later, 
probably  sooner,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  would  find  that  issue 
squarely  before  it,  and  would  no  doubt 
make  a  ruling  for  the  guidance  of  the 
committee.  So  I  bided  my  time,  still 
firmly  believing  and  stating  my  firm 
opinion  in  the  premises.  I  know  some 
of  my  fellow  Members  realized  I  was 
not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  situation. 

But  then  on  July  1.  1957,  85th  Con- 
gress, under  House  Resolution  307,  I 
filed  a  resolution  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  suggest- 
ing a  change  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee from  Un-American  Activities  to 
Committee  on  Subversive  Activities,  also 
eliminating  the  term  "im-American" 
wherever  it  appeared  in  Public  Law  601 
and  establishing  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Subversive  Activities  as 
set  forth  in  my  resolution  in  House  Res- 
olution 307.  I  wish  to  advise  the  House 
at  this  time,  that  this  day,  with  only 
one  or  two  minor  changes,  I  have  again 
filed  the  text  of  which  originally  ap- 
peared on  July  1, 1957,  in  my  House  Res- 
olution 307.  referred  to  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 


I  Include  the  text  of  my  House  Resolu- 
tion 307  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
[86th  Cong.,  lot  sess.] 
H.  Res.  307 

Resolved.  That  clause  l(q)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  is  amended  to  read:  "(q)  Com- 
mittee on  Subversive  Activities,  to  consist  oJ 
nine  members;"  and  that  clause  17,  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  amended  to  read: 

"CoiiMimnt  ON  SuBvzRSivz  AcTTvrrrES 

"(A)     SITBVERSIVE    ACTrVmiM 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  Subversive  Activi- 
ties is  authorized  to  make  investigations  of 
(1)  the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of  sub- 
versive activities  and  propaganda  in  the 
United  States,  (11)  the  Committee  on  Sub- 
versive Activities  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee is  authorized  to  make  from  time  to 
time  investigations  of  the  origin,  extent, 
character  and  control  and  objects  of  any 
subversive  movement  in  the  United  States 
which  seeks  to  establish  a  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship in  the  United  States  and  to  destroy 
the  representative  fonu  of  government  pro- 
vided for  in  the  United  States  Constitution, 
by  its  use  of  deceitful  infiltration  of  other 
groups;  conspiracy,  treachery,  sabotage,  es- 
pionage, terrorism,  subversion,  and  any  8ul>- 
verslve  activity  and  propaganda,  (ill)  or  by 
any  means  designed  and  used  by  It  to  accom- 
plish its  subversive  purpose,  (iv)  whether  it 
is  of  a  domestic  origin  or  is  instigated  from  a 
foreign  country,  (v)  any  and  all  other  perti- 
nent questions  that  would  aid  and  assist  the 
Uj8.  Congress  in  any  constitutional  legisla- 
tive purpKwe. 

"The  Committee  on  Subversive  Activities 
shall  report  to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  U  the  House  is  not  in  session) 
the  results  of  any  such  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable  in  aid  of  a  constitutional 
legislative  purpose. 

"For  the  purpose  of  any  such  Investiga- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Subversive  Activities, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House 
is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take 
such  testimony,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
subcommittee,  or  by  any  member  designated 
by  any  such  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  i>er8on  designated  by  any  such  chairman 
or  member." 

I  ask  for  as  early  a  hearing  on  this 
total  matter  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  as  soon  as  consistent  and 
appropriate  in  the  premises  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  possibility  that 
the  Supreme  Court  may  render  a  deci- 
sion in  the  Barenblatt  and  related  cases 
before  too  long. 

I  naturally  would  not  do  this  at  this 
time,  or  any  time,  if  I  did  not  conscien- 
tiously and  urgently  feel  and  believe  that 
it  is  imperative  that  our  House  commit- 
tee and  every  committee  of  the  House 
operate  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Also  if,  at  any  time,  said  Su- 
preme Court  rules  that  we  are  not  doing 
so  in  any  case,  that  then  we  should  bring 
our  policies  and  procedures  within  the 
definition  and  interpretation  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Therefore,  I 
trust  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
now  again  taken  this  same  position  with 
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reference  to  Public  Law  601  as  I  took 
in  1953  and  again  in  my  resolution, 
House  Resolution  307,  on  July  1,  1957, 
as  is  weU  known  to  many  of  you,  you 
will  not  underestimate  the  vigor  with 
which  I  oppose  the  Roosevelt  resolution. 

A  few  minutes  ago  you  heard  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  remind 
you  that  within  the  last  month  it  had 
been  proposed  by  him  to  initiate  a'sub- 
stantial  change  in  the  jurisdiction  and 
duties  oC  vhis  committee.  My  proposal 
today  again  filed,  is  not  without  prece- 
dent in  proposing  changes,  the  filing  of 
the  resolution,  House  Resolution  307,  by 
me  was  considerably  before  we  were  pre- 
sented with  the  problem  before  us  today. 
I  had  planned  to  file  this  resolution  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  86th  Congress. 

If  my  action  in  filing  this  resolution 
again,  after  waiting  about  19  months,  for 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  be  mis- 
understood or  misinterpreted  by  any 
person,  then  I  regret  it,  but  my  service  of 
more  than  12  years  in  this  great  legisla- 
tive body  dictates  that  it  is  essential  to 
me  that  I  stand  clearly  and  definitively 
in  support  of  principles  which  involve 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  against  subversive  ac- 
tivities by  Communists  advocating  force 
and  violence  or  by  any  other  subversives 
against  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

You  will  recall  that  on  last  Monday, 
when  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Roosevelt]  was  arguing  in  support 
of  his  resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Walter],  my  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
called  his  attention  as  set  forth  on  page 
568  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
January  12  to  the  fact  that  the  very 
question  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Roosevelt)  had  raised  as  to  the 
meaning  of  un-American  had  been 
raised  in  the  Barenblatt  case  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  also  recognize  that  fact 
and  hope  the  Supreme  Court  will  meet 
that  issue  squarely  and  render  an  opin- 
ion which  will  be  another  definite  guide- 
post  for  Congress  itself,  as  well  as  for  our 
Committee. 

On  Monday  you  also  heard  my  distln- 
tinguished  committee  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Scherer  I ,  as  ap- 
pears on  page  572  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  that  date,  state  that  the  com- 
mittee can  and  would  change  its  charter 
as  at  present  to  agree  with  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  as  to  comply 
with  that  decision  if  and  when  it  came, 
and  he  stated  that  can  easily  be  done. 

But,  lest  any  of  you  have  not  had  op- 
portunity to  read  the  full  text  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  relies,  said  Court  in  that  de- 
cision stated  amongst  other  pertinent 
language,  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine a  less  explicit  authorizing  resolu- 
tion. Who  can  define  the  meaning  of 
un-American? 

I  do  not  believe  that  was  mere  dictum. 
However,  I  submit  that,  if  the  Supreme 
Court  felt  that  on  account  of  the  Public 
Law  601  being,  as  it  stated  in  Its  deci- 


sion, there,  nevertheless  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  said  Court  did 
not  hold  nor  infer  that  Public  Law  601 
was  imconstitutional.  It  could  have 
done  so,  had  it  so  concluded.  Of  course, 
by  referring  exclusively  to  the  text  of 
Public  Law  601,  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  a  witness  can  be  advised  and  fully 
informed  of  the  pertinency  of  questions 
asked  him  by  the  committee.  For  in- 
stance, the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  case  of 
Lloyd  Barenblatt.  appellant,  in  consid- 
eration of  that  case,  which  was  re- 
manded back  to  it  from  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Cc^urt  on  reargument  of  appeal, 
rendered  l^s~^<ecision  on  January  16, 
1958,  in  discussmg  the  Watkins  against 
U.S.  case, stated: 

We  do  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
was  of  th?  opinion  that  the  vagueness  of 
the  rcso:utlon  mnde  It  necessary  and  only 
f.iir  that  the  witness  be  apprised  of  the 
particular  matter  under  Inquiry  by  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  holding  the  hear- 
ings, and,  on  objection,  of  the  pertinency  of 
the  questions  involved  In  the  Inquiry. 

And,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  said 
case  illustrated  one  of  the  other  ways 
by  quoting  from  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  on  which 
subcommittee  I  sat  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  83d  Congress,  at  which  time 
Committee  Chairman  Velde  and  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  brief  discussion  so  as  to 
clarify  the  pertinency  of  the  questions 
which  were  being  asked  witness  Baren- 
blatt. I  now  quote  from  the  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  on  page  12 
and  13  thereof  as  follows: 

Mr.  Doyle  (Representative  Dotle).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  record  should  show 
that  at  this  time  there  are  pending  before 
the  United  States  Congress  several  active 
bills  dealing  with  the  question  of  subversive 
activities,  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
Communist  Party,  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  responsibility  that  we  have  as  a  con- 
gressional committee  under  Public  Law  601. 

I  am  sure  that  Is  the  record,  and  I  would 
like  the  record  of  this  hearing  of  this  com- 
mittee to  especially  show  It 

Mr.  Velde  (Representative  Vclde).  Yes.  I 
think 

Mr.  Doyle  (continuing).  And  that  this 
witness  and  these  other  witnesses  could  help 
us  In  line  with  our  Public  Law  601  respon- 
sibility to  have  hearing  with  reference  to 
recommendations  for  legislation  In  this  area 
under  Public  Law  601  in  accordance  there- 
with. 

Mr.  Velde.  I  concur  with  you,  Mr.  Doyle, 
and  I  wish  to  further  state  that  the  record 
should  show  that  the  evidence  or  Informa- 
tion contained  In  the  flies  of  this  committee, 
some  of  them  In  the  nature  of  evidence, 
shows  clearly  that  the  witness  has  Informa- 
tion about  Communist  activities  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  particularly 
while  he  attended  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

That  Information  which  the  witness  has 
would  be  very  valuable  to  this  committee 
and  Its  work. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  at 
least  the  Chair,  that  the  committee  has  a 
constitutional  legal  right  In  all  ways  and 
forms,  and  means,  to  get  the  Information 
which  has  been  requested  from  the  witness. 

The  court  of  appeals  aflBrmed  the  de- 
cision in  the  Watkins  case  and  held  that 
this  discussion  was  part  of  definite  in- 


formation to  Barenblatt  as  to  the  per- 
tinency of  questions  being  asked  him. 

I  might  say  that  the  district  court  af- 
firmed the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Wat- 
kins versus  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOYLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Doyle]  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  decision  in  the  Watkins  case 
because,  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out.  one  of  the  principal  points  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Watkins 
case  was  that  a  witness  called  before  the 
committee  was  entitled  to  have  explained 
to  him  in  detail  the  relevancy  and  per- 
tinency of  any  question  asked.  1  would 
like  to  aik  the  Kcntlcman  this  question. 
Since  that  decision  was  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court — has  or  has  not  the 
committee  followed  religiously  the  in- 
struction of  the  Court  in  the  Watkins 
case  and  explained  to  every  witness  the 
pertinency  and  relevancy  of  a  question 
when  the  i.«=sue  was  raised? 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  will  say  that  whenever 
I  have  been  present,  it  did.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  did  when  I  was  not  present. 
But,  I  believe,  it  probably  did  because  the 
committee  tries  to  follow  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Whether  we  agree 
with  them  or  not? 

Mr.  DOYLE.    That  is  riftht. 

And  now,  calling  your  attention  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement  on  Monday 
made  in  his  speech  appearing  on  page 
568  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  that 
date,  wherein  he  states: 

There  are,  and  have  been  for  many  yean, 
citizen  groups  throughout  the  country  who 
have  urged  the  abolition  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  There  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  a  fringe  of  these  groups 
have  been  Communist  dominated,  or  Com- 
munist Inspired. 

I  wish  to  further  Inform  the  House 
I  have  recently  seen  what  appears  to  be 
a  photostat  of  a  letter  dated  November  14, 
1958  on  the  stationery  of  what  appears  to 
be  headed,  "Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee,  421  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y."  The  person's  name  to  whom 
this  original  letter  was  addressed  does 
not  appear,  but  the  last  paragraph  there- 
of states: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  our 
propram  for  1959.  This  program  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  our  national  council  at  its  New 
York  meeting  on  December  14.  We  genu- 
inely hope  that  you  will  read  this  draft  care- 
fully and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  criti- 
cisms and  sui^Restlons  In  time  for  the  De- 
cember meeting.  An  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  this  purpose. 

And  I  have  recently  seen  also  the 
photostat  of  what  appears  to  be  the  draft 
program  for  1959  of  said  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee.  I  wish  to 
read  two  paragraphs  thereof: 

ABOLITION 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  heed  the  clear 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Watkliu 
case  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional Un-American  Actlvltle*  Committee. 
We  support  heartily  the  action  of  our  chair- 
man, Harvey  O'Connor,  In  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  that  committee  to  In- 
quire Into  his  private  affairs.  If  he  should 
b«  Indicted  we  will  give  all  possible  support 
to  his  defense  In  the  courta. 
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We  will  work  for  the  repeal  of  repressive 
legislation  that  was  pushed  through  In  the 
McCarthy  days.  SpeclttcaUy  we  call  for  the 
repeal  by  Congress  of: 

1.  The  Smith  Act. 

2.  The  Internal  Security  Act. 

3.  The  Communist  Control  Act. 

Please  also  note  that  the  abolition  of 
the  House  committee  is  but  one  item  of 
their  package  deal  of  four,  designed  to 
practically  obliterate  all  existing  inter- 
nal security  programs. 

You  will  note  in  this  laat  by  Chair- 
man O'Connor  about  IV2  months  ago 
tliat  he  designates  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  )us  an  unconstitu- 
tional committee.  I  submit  that  I  know 
of  no  decision  of  any  high  court  which 
makes  that  holding. 

I  have  in  my  pcssession  a  printed  peti- 
tion which  I  received  through  the  mail 
on  or  about  January  15,  1959,  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  South- 
ern California  at  2863  West  Ninth  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I  have  also  received 
from  the  Committee  To  Preserve  Ameri- 
can Freedoms  a  similar  petition  of  which 
I  have  received  several  copies.  A  letter 
accompanying  same  states: 

In  lifht  of  the  short  term  of  the  petition's 
circulation,  during  the  busy  holiday  season, 
we  consider  the  total  signature  Impressive. 
We  found,  you  will  be  Interested  to  know, 
tli.Tt  a  great  many  of  those  who  also  feel 
that  the  committee  should  be  eliminated 
declined  to  put  their  names  on  this  petition 
fur  fear  of  reprisal  by  the  committee,  hardly 
a  healthy  state  for  this  democratic  Nation. 

This  letter  from  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  addressed  to  me  notifies 
me  that  Hon.  James  Roosevelt  will  offer 
a  resolution  to  eliminate  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  my  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  is  requested.  It 
then  states  that  on  the  date  the  letter 
was  written,  to  wit,  December  31,  1958, 
there  had  been  secured  on  these  peti- 
tions in  support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  reso- 
lution only  8.596  signatures. 

I  can  also  inform  the  House  that  there 
was  a  definite  campaign  in  California 
over  a  considerable  period  by  the  said 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  by 
the  Committee  To  Preserve  American 
Freedoms  in  which  they  announced  joint- 
ly and  severally  that  they  were  under- 
taking to  secure  100,000  signatures  to 
these  petitions  by  I>»ccmber  15.  1958. 
One  parcel  of  printed  matter  from  the 
Committee  To  Preserve  American  Free- 
doms with  offices  at  617  North  Larch- 
mont  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  di- 
rected that  persons  in  favor  of  support- 
ing the  Roosevelt  resolution  be  esp^ially 
active  in  letting  their  support  thereof  be 
known  to  Congressmen  Clyde  Doyle  and 
Don  Jackson,  membeis  of  the  commit- 
tee and  Democratic  and  Republican  Con- 
pressmen  respectively  from  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.  I  further  state  that  I 
have  not  received  a  single  one  of  these 
petitions  signed  by  even  one  person  from 
the  great  23d  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I 
have  received  several  unsigned  sent  me 
by  leaders  of  the  Demxiratic  Party  and 
Democratic  groups  in  the  great  23d  Con- 
prressional  District  witli  statements  that 
they  were  opposed  to  tlie  Roosevelt  reso- 
1 'a lion.     In   making   this  reference   to 


these  petitions,  the  origin  of  the  support 
thereof,  together  with  the  campaign  to 
repeal  the  Smith  Act  and  the  Internal 
Security  and  Communist  Control  Act,  my 
opinion  is,  shows  it  is  all  one  package, 
emanating  from  Communist-dominated 
or  Communist-inspired  persons. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  patriotic 
American  citizens  who  have  apparently 
lent  their  names  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram of  abolition  of  the  committee.  I 
again  reiterate  my  support  of  the  right 
of  petition  to  Congress  of  any  American 
citizen.  But,  I  also  wish  to  emphasize 
that  in  support  of  this  abolition  program 
against  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  the  Smith  Act,  the  Internal 
Security  Act,  and  the  Communist  Control 
Act  as  announced  by  Mr.  Clark  Foreman 
and  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  To  Preserve 
American  Freedoms,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
are  some  very  active  persons  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  has 
reason  to  believe  have  been  and,  as  far  as 
is  now  known,  they  still  are  active  sub- 
versive Communists.  It  is  clear  to  me, 
that  no  matter  how  so-called  liberal  or 
OE>enminded  any  patriotic  p>erson  in 
America  is,  in  support  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  thinking  and  nonconformity, 
that  such  persons  should  investigate  with 
vigilant  scrutiny  whether  or  not  the 
petitions  or  documents  they  are  being 
asked  to  sign  directed  against  the  in- 
ternal security  of  our  Nation  are  not.  in 
fact,  part  of  the  fringe  of  the  groups  that 
have  been  Communist-dominated  or 
Communist-Inspired  and  stated  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  page  568  of 
his  speech  on  last  Monday  in  support  of 
his  resolution. 

In  closing,  I  present  the  partial  text  of 
a  letter  written  to  me  by  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in 
answer  to  my  inquiry  to  him  asking  his 
opinion  as  to  the  work  and  value  of 
congressional  investigative  committees. 
Here  is  what  he  said : 

The  American  people  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  work  over  the  years  of  con- 
gressional Investigating  committees.  These 
committees,  day  after  day,  secure  Informa- 
tion vitally  needed  In  the  consideration  of 
new  legislation.  They  are  indeed  Indispen- 
sable parts  of  the  American  legislative 
process. 

We  In  the  FBI  have  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion for  the  contributions  rendered  by  con- 
gressional investigating  committees  dealing 
with  Un-American  activities.  Each  In  Its 
own  way  Is  serving  the  American  people. 
The  FBI  Is  strictly  a  fact-gathering  agency. 
It  does  not  express  opinions  or  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  Information  It  secures. 
That  Is  the  function  of  other  officials  of  the 
Government.  As  the  Investigative  arm  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  FBI  Is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  Investigating  violations 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  collecting 
evidence  In  cases  in  which  the  United  States 
Is  or  may  be  a  party  In  Interest,  and  per- 
forming other  duties  imposed  by  law.  Its 
function  is  not  exposure  or  securing  Infor- 
mation for  legislative  purposes.  That  Is  the 
function  of  the  congressional  Investigating 
committees. 

I  feel  that  both  the  FBI  and  congressional 
Investigating  committees,  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternal security,  have  Important  roles  to  play. 
We  are  working  for  the  same  goal — protect- 
ing our  great  Nation  from  enemies  who  seek 
to  destroy  us.    Our  work  Is  not  contradictory. 


but  mutually  helpful.    That  Is  as  It  should 
be. 

My  colleagues,  the  abolition  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee would  give  to  every  subversive  per- 
son or  group  of  persons,  not  only  do- 
mestic, but  foreign,  cause  for  great  glee 
and  would  dangerously  weaken  and  even 
destroy  effective  defenses  or  deterrents 
against  the  enemies  of  the  American  way 
of  life  as  promulgated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida) .  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Jackson  J  is  recognized 
for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.   I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  apro- 
pos the  remarks  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DoYLEl,  I  am  sure  he  realizes  that 
this  petition  of  last  fall  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia calling  for  the  elimination  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  was 
and  is  dangerous.  I  considered  this  a 
dangerous  attack  on  an  important  in- 
strument of  our  internal  security  pro- 
gram, and  expressed  this  conviction  at 
several  public  meetings.  Soon  citizens 
of  the  district  I  represent  began  a  spon- 
taneous coimterattack  with  petitions 
supporting  the  committee.  The  move- 
ment spread  to  other  districts  and  to 
other  States. 

I  have  here  hundreds  of  these  peti- 
tions, and  and  I  understand  hundreds 
more  are  on  the  way.  Signed  by  many 
thousands  of  patriotic  and  clear-think- 
ing southern  Callfomians,  these  i>etl- 
tions  are  a  spontaneous  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple that  cannot  be  ignored.  Further- 
more, I  have  been  told  by  colleagues 
from  other  districts  and  States  that 
they  too  are  receiving  petitions.  I  am 
proud  of  the  people  of  my  district  who 
started  this  movement.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  such  citizens. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee must  be  preserved.  The  attack  that 
was  launched  this  week  followed  months 
and  years  of  careful  preparation.  The 
Communist-inspired  front  organizations, 
the  American  Civil  liberties  Union,  the 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee, 
and  the  Communist  Party  itself  have 
finally  found  dupes  to  undertake  their 
program  for  undermining  America.  We 
must  stop  them  in  their  tracks.  I 
feel  siH-e  we  can  do  it  and  these  peti- 
tions should  prove  very  effective. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  McDonough], 
may  extend  his  remarks  immediately 
following  mine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing Un-American  Activities  Day,  whether 
the  Trojan  Horse  is  hauled  inside  the 
walls  of  a  besieged  city  during  daylight 
hours  by  iron  chains  or  whether  it  is  sur- 
reptitiously pulled  through  the  gates  at 
night  by  silken  cords,  the  threat  posed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  community  is  not 
diminished  in  &isy  manner.  By  the  same 
token,  whether  a  bulwark  against  or- 
ganized subversion  and  treachery  is  de- 
molished by  triphammer  blows  or 
through  a  process  of  slow  erosion,  the 
flood  will  eventually  come  through  the 
breaches  to  overwhelm  those  who  live  be- 
hind the  protective  wall. 

The  antipathy  toward  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  evi- 
denced by  some  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals within  the  American  community 
its  nothing  new.  For  many  years,  and 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  best  known  to 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  abolish  this 
standing  committee  of  the  House,  or, 
failing  that,  to  so  limit  its  effectiveness 
as  to  render  it  a  completely  innocuous 
and  ineffectual  instrument  for  the  detec- 
tion of  threats  directed  against  our  na- 
tional security  and  welfare.  The  inde- 
pendent activities  of  the  several  organi- 
j'Ations  in  opposition  have  not  been 
marked  by  any  significant  success  in  the 
past,  and  it  was  not  until  2  years  ago 
tJiat  any  great  effort  was  exerted  by  Red- 
tinged  organizations  in  the  United  States 
to  coordinate  and  make  more  effective 
the  work  of  the  groups  which  had  long 
opposed  the  committee's  work.  In  1957 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  documented  the  work  being 
done  nationally  by  these  organizations  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  this  material  was  released  in  No- 
\'ember  1957,  by  the  committee  In  a  re- 
I)ort  entitled  "Operation  Abolition."  The 
report  documented  the  campaign  against 
the  committee,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  the  Government  se- 
curity program.  The  attack  was  at  that 
time,  and  presently  is,  spearheaded  by  an 
organization  called  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee. 

Parenthetically,  the  Emergency  Civil 
Ijiberties  Committee  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Committee.  I  say  It  should  not  although 
I  confess  that  there  are  times  when  in 
my  own  mind  I  question  whether  it 
fihould  or  not. 

Groups  coordinating  with  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee  are 
named  in  full  in  the  report,  including 
that  of  the  Los  Angeles  Citizens  Commit- 
tee To  Preserve  American  Freedoms,  cer- 
tainly a  fine  and  fancy  title.  Also  docu- 
mented were  the  Communisji-action  rec- 
ords of  the  principal  oflBters  of  the 
groups.  The  report  was  given  wide  cir- 
culation in  the  fall  of  1957.  with  copies 
going  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  event  the  report  did  not  per- 
sonally reach  all  Members  of  the  House, 
a  copy  can  presently  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Failing  to  make  any  considerable 
headway  In  the  House  in  the  matter  of 
curtailing  annual  appropriations  for  the 


committee's  use,  the  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  the  abolition  of 
the  committee,  or  the  restriction  of  its 
powers,  last  year  increased  the  scope  of 
their  operations  and  launched  an  all- 
out  campaign  from  coast  to  coast,  seek- 
ing to  achieve  this  year  the  goal  pursued 
so  assiduously  for  many  years  past.  To 
this  end  a  nationwide  campaign  to  ob- 
tain signature.'>  to  petitions  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  was  launched 
simultaneously  in  a  number  of  cities 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  impor- 
tant task  of  rnusterin;.^  public  support 
was  asEirined  lo  one  Frank  Wilkinson, 
identified  under  oath  berore  the  House 
Committee  en  Un-American  Activities  us 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

On  December  7,  1956,  Mrs.  Anita 
Schneider,  forr.ier  undercover  agent  for 
the  Federal  Biireau  of  Investigation  in 
the  Communist  Party,  was  a  witness  at 
a  public  hearing  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  The  following 
reference  to  Finnk  Wilkinson  appears  in 
her  testimony: 

Mrs.  ScH.NCiDi.R  The  two  outUnef.  or 
rather,  the  leU?r  ur.d  the  outline  that  I  have 
In  my  hnnd  -"facts  and  Opinions  on  tY-.e 
Brownell-Butler  Law"— were  put  out  by  the 
Citizens  Cjmmlttee  To  Preserve  American 
Freedoms. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mrs.  ScH^:EIDEf..  I  had  some  contact  with 
that  committee. 

Mr.  Arens.  Wa:5  It  Communist  controlled? 

Mrs.  isCHNEiDO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Arens.  Who  was  the  ringleader  In  that 
organization? 

Mrs.  Schneider.  I  didn't  work  In  that  or- 
ganization, and  I  don't  know  who  the  ring- 
leader was.  My  contact  on  that  occasion  was 
with  Frank  wilkln.son.  I  believe. 

Mr.  AncNS.  Do  you  know  him  as  a  Com- 
munist? 

Mrs.  SciiNEiDEX.  Yes. 

Frank  Wilkin-son  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness at  the  same  hearings.  December  7, 
1956,  and  refused  to  answer  questions, 
stating : 

As  a  matter  of  conscience  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility, I  am  refusing  to  answer  any 
questions  of  this  committee  •  •  •  because  I 
challenge  •  •  •  the  constitutionality  of  this 
committee. 

On  July  30.  1058.  Frank  Wilkinson  was 
called  again  as  a  witness  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and 
because  of  refusal  to  answer  questions 
was  subsequently  cited  for  contempt  of 
Congress. 

Frank  Wilkinson  was  a  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee — 1-1956 — on  May  18,  1955. 
according  to  the  organization's  publica- 
tion Rights.  Ju]y  1955.  page  6.  An  an- 
nouncement of  a  meeting  to  be  held 
jointly  by  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
To  Uphold  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
ECLC  on  October  18,  1958,  at  the  Adel- 
phia  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  showed  Frank 
Wilkinson  on  the  program.  Letterheads 
of  September  30,  1954,  April  3,  1955,  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1957,  and  a  dinner  invitation 
of  December  15,  1958,  listed  Prank  Wil- 
kinson as  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  ECLC.  As  shown  on  let- 
terheads of  the  organization.  May  8, 1957, 
and  February  14,  1958.  Frank  Wilkinson 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  its  national  council. 


It  is  abundantly  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Wilkinson  was  given  a  full-time 
task  to  coordinate,  and  in  large  part,  di- 
rect the  drive  against  the  committee. 
This  task,  as  will  be  demonstrated,  took 
Wilkinson  into  many  parts  of  the  Nation 
on  behal.'  of  "Operation  Abolition."  Be- 
cause I  am  more  familiar  with  the  cource 
of  events  as  they  transpired  in  Los 
Anceles.  I  .shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  a 
broad  picture  of  the  national  campaign, 
but  relate  from  varlcus  sources  the  ac- 
tivity in  southern  California.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  the  campaign  on  a  na- 
tional .scale  differed  only  in  the  matter 
of  details  and  per-onalities.  The  inter- 
locking and  coordinated  activity  of  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  groups  is 
significant  and  characteristic  of  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Communist  Party  and  its 
agents  in  pursuing  any  given  goal.  It 
would  appear  that  a  tactical  error  was 
committed  in  assigning  a  publicly  iden- 
tified member  of  the  party  to  coordinate 
the  abolition  drive  on  behalf  of  the 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee  and 
the  other  sponsoring  bodies. 

Certainly,  so  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned,  it  put  a  red  flag  on  the  drive 
for  petitions,  and  doubtless  slowed  the 
drive  down  considerably. 

I  stress  the  importance  of  the  cam- 
paign conducted  by  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee,  because  it  is  this 
group,  more  than  any  other  in  this  coun- 
try, which  has  coordinated  and  directed 
the  attack  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Nor  has  the 
drive  to  abolish  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  constituted  the 
only  activity  of  the  ECLU  because,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoYLEl  pointed  out.  the 
draft  program  for  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  seeks  in  addition  to 
the  abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  the  repeal  of  the 
Smith  Act,  the  Communist  Control  Act, 
and  other  security  measures  which  have 
been  passed  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Ml".  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  has 
discussed  the  drive  of  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  to  abolish  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
May  I  supplement  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  or  ask  him  If  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  part  of  that  drive  consisted  in  send- 
ing representatives  of  that  committee  to 
the  various  cities  in  which  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
was  holding  hearings  and  during  those 
hearings  conducted  rallies  opposing  the 
committee  and  putting  ads  of  sizable 
nature  in  the  local  papers  attacking  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  true,  and  I 
will  develop  that  subsequently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
draft  program  of  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1959 

The  draft  program  is  as  follows: 
Emkxckmct  Civn.  LxBaTixs  Coicicmn 
Dkait  PaoaRA.j(  roi  1939 

The  hopes  of  th«  voters  in  tlie  November 
elections  Included,  we  bflieve,  the  deelre  that 
our  Federal  and  State  governments  limit 
their  conduct  to  that  authorized  by  their 
c(>:istltutlons.  Those  rights  of  Individuals 
which  have  been  protec«d  In  recent  rulings 
(if  the  Supreme  Court  »'ere  successfully  de- 
fended by  courageous  Senators  In  the  85th 
Congress.  We  consider  It  a  prime  responsi- 
bility of  BCUC  to  do  everything  In  our  power 
to  see  that  the  rights  ol  the  people  will  be 
protected  in  the  86th  Congress. 

WQ&K  WITH  C3NGKES8 

without  diminishing  oar  present  legal  and 
educational  work,  we  will  give  greater  em- 
phasis to  legislative  activity.  To  develop 
closer  relations  with  Co  igress  and  to  keep 
our  associates  regularly  Informed  on  civil 
liberties,  we  will  open  a  Washington  office. 
We  hope  to  establish  bett<r  liaison  with  other 
groups  now  interested  Ir  dvU  liberties  and 
to  encourage  more  local  <»inmlttees  devoted 
to  the  caxise  of  Indlvldua.  rights. 

ABOUnCIf 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  heed  the  clear 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Csurt  in  the  Watklns 
case  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
We  support  heartily  the  f  ction  cf  our  chair- 
man, Harvey  O'Connor,  ir.  refusing  to  recog- 
nlEe  the  authority  of  that  committee  to 
Inquire  into  his  private  aralrs.  If  he  should 
be  Indicted,  we  wlU  give  e.11  possible  support 
to  his  defense  in  the  couri4. 
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We  will  work  for  the  repeal  of  repreeslve 
legislation  that  was  pushed  through  in  the 
McCarthy  days.  Speclflcally.  we  call  for  the 
repeal  by  Congress  of — 

1.  The  Smith  Act. 

2.  The  Internal  Security  Act. 

3    The  Communist  Ccnl-ol  Act. 

We  also  call  for  the  rcpsal  by  State  legis- 
latures of  various  so-called  internal -security, 
teacher -screening,  and  loyalty-oatb  acta. 

opposrrioN 

We  win  oppose  any  new  attempts  to  push 
through  Congress  antl-clvlMlbertles  legisla- 
tion. Prom  our  experience  in  the  last  sea- 
alon  of  Oongreas.  we  warr.  the  people  to  t>e 
prepared  to  resist  efforts  In  the  foUowlng 
fields: 

1.  Enabling  the  Secrctaiy  of  SUte  to  dU- 
crlmlnate  against  citizens  for  poUtical 
reasons  in   the  granting  cf  passports. 

a.  Extending  screening  f\nd  blacklisting. 

3.  Allowing  State  sedition  laws  that  would 
compound  the  witchhunt  on  the  SUte  level. 

4.  Relaxing  the  present  requirement  that 
Federal  authorities  arrest  only  on  evidence 
and  move  without  unnecessary  delay  to  ar- 
raignment (so-called  Mallory  bllU). 

CTVU.   UOHT8 

In  the  field  of  clvU  rights  we  ask  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  provide  an  example  by 
insisting  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  We  will  work 
for  a  law  making  It  a  Federal  offense  for  any 
public  or  semlpubllc  facility  to  discriminate 
against  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

CHAIXXNOBS    IN    TYIK    COUKIB 

Through  our  General  0)unsel,  Leonard  B. 
Boudln.  we  wUl  continue  to  give  free  legal 
service  to  significant  constitutional  cases 
where  we  think  Oovemment  actions  require 
a  challenge. 

Passports:  Although  our  victory  In  the 
Kent  and  Briehl  case  has  put  an  end  to  the 
arbitrary  actloiu  of  the  State  Department 
In  withholding  passports  for  political  reasons, 
the  Department  still  denies  the  right  of 
American  citiz3ns  to  go  to  China.    We  plan 


to  bring  that  Issue  to  the  courts  in  the  case 
of  author  Waldo  Franks  v.  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Congressional  Investigations:  In  the  case 
Of  new8j>aperman  William  Price,  we  are  sup- 
porUng  his  right  to  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  Senator  Eastland's  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  Mr.  Price's 
political  views  and  associations.  In  the  de- 
fense of  Mr.  Price  our  General  Counsel  is 
associated  with  Mr.  Harry  I.  Rand. 

Honorable  discbarge:  The  Supreme  Court 
held  In  the  case  of  Abramowitz  v.  Brucker, 
an  ECLC-sponsored  test  case  to  which  our 
General  Counsel  gave  free  legal  service,  that 
the  Army  was  acting  illegally  in  denying  a 
soldier  an  honorable  discharge  because  of 
political  activity  before  he  was  Inducted. 
The  Army  has  obeyed  the  letter  of  the  Court's 
decision,  but  has  continued  to  Ignore  the 
conctltutlonal  implications.  It  now  denies 
honorable  discharge  to  soldiers  whose  politi- 
cal or  educational  activities,  while  in  the 
Reserve,  are  not  what  the  Army  likes.  In 
other  words,  men  drafted  Into  the  Army 
must  adhere  for  8  years  to  Army  Ideas  of  what 
is  poHtically  acceptable  If  they  exp>ect  an 
honorable  discharge.  Our  General  Counsel 
will  contest  the  Army's  right  to  such  author- 
ity. 

Screening  and  blacklisting:  The  Coast 
Guard  continues  to  deny  employment  in  the 
privately  owned  merchant  naarlne  to  radio 
operators  and  seamen  of  whose  political 
past  it  disapproves.  Our  general  counsel  is 
contesting  this  policy  in  two  different  cases. 

In  this  same  area  our  general  counsel  is 
testing  the  right  of  the  transit  authority 
in  New  York  to  dismiss  a  worker  because  he 
refuses  to  reveal  his  past  political  associa- 
tions. This  Involves  a  test  of  the  New  York 
State  so-called  security-risk  law. 

Right  to  privacy :  The  New  Hampshire  Su- 
preme Court  balked  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  basis  of  its  decision  in  the 
Bweezy  case,  vacated  the  case  against  Dr. 
Willard  Uphaus.  So  the  right  of  Dr.  Uphaus 
to  withhold  from  the  New  Hampshire  at- 
torney general  the  list  of  guests  at  the  camp 
of  the  World  Fellowship  of  Faiths  Is  again 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  In  this  case  our 
general  counsel  is  associated  with  Dr.  Royal 
W.  Prance  as  defense  counsel. 

Smith  Act:  Although  we  are  not  supplying 
counsel  In  the  Junltu  Scales  case,  we  con- 
aider  it  of  such  Importance  that  we  are 
helping  raise  some  of  the  expenses.  Mr. 
Scales  has  l>een  convicted  for  mere  memt>er- 
shlp  In  the  Communist  Party.  His  convic- 
tion was  remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  he  was  tried  again  after  he  had  resigned 
as  a  meml>er  of  the  Communist  Party.  He 
was  nevertheless  convicted  again  and  the  case 
will  be  heard  for  the  second  time  by  the 
SufK-eme  Court. 

KDCCATION 

In  connection  with  both  the  legislative 
and  legal  work,  there  is  need  for  Increased 
educational  efforts.  In  addition  to  Right*, 
which  will  in  1959  be  published  in  alternate 
months,  we  intend  to  Issue  frequent  legisla- 
tive bulletins  to  our  associates  and  to  all 
groups  Interested  in  supporting  civil 
liberties. 

Meetings  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
Issues  and  cases,  and  we  will  also  continue 
to  try  to  supj>ly  speakers  to  other  groupw  in- 
terested in  keeping  informed  on  civU  liberties 
Issues. 

To  accomplish  this  program  we  wUl  need 
the  continued  suppcH-t  of  our  friends  and  an 
Increasing  number  of  associates  and  co- 
<^>eratlng  groupa.  We  Invite  criticism  of  this 
program  and  also  suggestions  for  more  et- 
fective  work. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  pursuit  of  the 
aims  set  forth  In  the  draft  program 
there  appeared  on  the  regular  Simday 


church  calendar  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Los  Angeles,  on  Simday,  No- 
vember 9.  1958,  the  following  notice: 

2:30  p.m.  Frank  WUklnson,  secretary. 
Committee  to  Preserve  American  Freedoms. 
will  report  on  the  national  campaign  to 
abolish  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Wilkinson  is  on  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  to  direct  this  national  campaign 
for  the  Emergency  ClvU  Liberties  Committee, 
New  York. 

Parenthetically  it  should  be  added  at 
this  point  that  the  minister  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
the  Reverend  Steven  Pritchman,  has 
long  been  Identified  with  Communist- 
front  and  Communist-action  groups. 

Subpenaed  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  in  Los  An- 
geles several  years  ago  Mr.  Pritchman 
declined  to  answer  any  questions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  his  alleged  membership 
in  the  Community  Party  and  his  activ- 
ities on  behalf  of  the  Communist  Party. 
However,  a  forum  which  has  long  been 
conducted  in  that  particular  church 
has  been  used  consistently  as  a  sound- 
ing board  for  Communists  and  for  the 
dissemination  of  Commimist  propaganda 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  meeting,  as  announced,  was  held, 
and  it  was  opened  by  one  Henry  Stein- 
metz  of  San  Ehego,  another  uncoopera- 
tive witness  who  had  declined  under 
oath  to  answer  questions  relating  to  his 
activities  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mimist Party.  Steinmetz  announced 
that  the  American -Russian  Institute, 
cited  as  a  Communist  organization  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  by  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  would  soon 
occupy  new  quarters  at  4212  Melrose 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  that  a 
meeting  at  Baces  Hall.  1530  North  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  on  November  20,  would 
feature  Mr.  Rockwell  Kent,  another  no- 
torious Communist.  Mr.  Steinmetz  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Kent  would  be  Intro- 
duced by  the  Reverend  Steven  Pritch- 
man, so  we  have  them  all  in  the  same 
bag  for  the  moment.  Kent,  incidentally, 
had  just  returned  from  the  Soviet  Union 
after  forcing  issuance  of  a  passport  from 
the  Department  of  State. 

Frank  Wilkinson  was  then  introduced 
for  a  talk  on  the  progress  of  "The  na- 
tional campaign  to  abolish  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  with  a  first- 
hand account  of  his  experience  in  recent 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee hearings."  Wilkinson  said  that  he 
had  just  come  from  the  mail  office  where 
thousands  of  petitions  were  being  put 
into  the  mails,  urging  abolition  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. These  petitions,  Wilkinson  said, 
were  a  plea  to  southern  California  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  "individually  or 
jointly  to  offer  at  the  opening  of  the  86th 
Congress  a  resolution  to  eliminate  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
from  the  list  of  standing  coDMnittees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives."  He  an- 
nounced that  some  of  the  petitions  were 
available  for  those  In  attendance.  At 
this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  it  had  best  give  searching  inquiry  to  the  panizations  when  their  activities  became 

the  petition  in  question.  extent  that  it  is  being  u^ed  by  the  con-  known  to  responsible  union  leaders.    He 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     With-  spiracy  for  us  own  purposes.     It  would  gave  credit  to  the  Unitarian  Fellowship 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  appear  on  the  surface,  and  in  light  of  for  Social  Justice  for  its  help.    He  lauded 

<The  matter  referred  to  follows:)  recent  developments,  that  the  American  the  "wonderful  Supreme  Court  rulings." 

(Supplement  to  Open  Fonim.  vol.  XXXV'.  C.vil  Lcertie.i  Union  is  prepared  to  ac-  and  said  that  after  tlie  la.st  election  the 

No.  11.  November  1958)  cepi    help   fr:;m  any   source,    including  skies  are  clearing  and  the  climate  im- 

For   a    redress    of    grievances    we    p*tiuon      Cjmmuiiist.  v."hen  Us  own  objective.s  ap-      proving. 
our  southern  Caiuorma  Represenianves  la     per.r  lo  be  served  by  such  assistance.    On         He  announced  that  Women  for  Lcis- 

r.^~S^^    o.  !^!-t^'''«\^   ^r^t''*~"    ^^'^  ^^-^  ^^'"^'^^  ^-^^  °^  ^^^  petition  appear  lative   Artion   were   cooperating    in   the 

CDngressional     District,     Hon      CH.*aias     M  fit-p  ^v-pj-nrc  f.-.^m   tHo   c:ii-..Qrvi«  r-r,,,  tv  j  ^       i_,L.i_.w  ^  ■ 

•i^.cc«:  'isth   Congressional   District.   H.r.  S.^,,  ^rf'^^^f;  ^/-.T.i^  h     "^^        «  drive  to  aboh.sh  the  House  Committee  on 

GO.DOM  L.  McDoKorcH;    i6tb  Congressional  ^^-^^1^11^-^  deci -ion.  emphasi7in3  five  "m-  Un-AmeiicPH  Activities.     This  or;ianiza- 

DUtrict.  Hon.  DoN.uoi  L.  J...CKSON;  17th  Con-  aic.ments     a  ;ainsl   the  House  commit-  tion  i.s  also  hiphly  suspect      He  said  that 

gressionai  Dutrict.  Hon.  Cectl  r  Ki.ng.  is.h  ^     Several  letters  are  ri.pioduced.  m-  immediately  after  the  Watkins  decision 

Congressional  District.  Hen    Cr.\!c  Hosmes;  cludm:;  one  from  our  di.stir/'U'.shed  col-  had  been  handed  down  he  was  called  e:ist 

19th  Congressional  District.  Hon  Chet  Hol:-  le"  ;ue  from  California  (Mr.  RdoseveltJ,  bv  Hirvey  OConnor  who  ha.s  been  mc^n 

7S^'^rmT^;^.^^l.^r^.     Ti^T;;";  t.or  t  .■      h     ,         tioncd  by  the  Chairman,  and  Corlis  La- 

Hon.     KDCA.     Host.^nb;     ^ild     Conirressicnal  I'-  '- ^i)  intention  to  cooperate  in  the  offer-  mont,    prime    mover.i   of   the   Emergency 

District.  Hon.  Joseph  F.  H:lt:  23d  Congres-  l'^^';'.  "*  '■^-^*'-^;''-^'j  »=»  ^he  Democratic  caii.us  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  to  assist  in  de- 

sional  District.  Hon  cltde  ix>ti^:  24:h  Con-  t""^^ ''L  ' ,',!'  V'^  "  '"■  "^ /*  ^''^^%  ^''  ^'•"'''  velcpins  the  cam!)a:gn  a.-ainst  the  House 

gressionai    District.    Hon.    G^-aed   F.    Lips-  a'r;rV  of    t^e   s"rd\''nK  cominueeror  Committee    on    Ln-Amer:can    Activities. 

comb;     ^th     congressional     District.     Hn.  '^^^1:^,^1,'^^,^:^^''°''''^'''^'''''^'^''  usin,-  as  a  princiral  lever  ih.  dec-.sicn  in 

G10.C.  kl^m:  26th  con^r«sionai  District.  .  the  Watkins  casc      The  Strategy  to  be 

Hon.  jA>ix3  rocsemxt:   2.th  concressi.nai         V.  ilkin.son  announced  that  several  del-  developed    Wilkinson  said    wa^  to  hnri 

District.  Hon   H.uiet  R   SHr?p^r.D:  26th  Cm-  e-'ar  nns  h^H  ..qllpH  on  \rr   T?r%r,crvrT  t  to  "^*^*-'i^«"w  "Vinson  saia.  uas  to  have 

gressionai  District  K^n  j^mes  b   utt    23th  !^r  I  i!  t       /'^  ^ii .  RoosE\ ELT  to  representatives  at  any  committee  hear- 

coneressionai    Disti^cl     Hop     D    s    SAt  vo  ff  introduce  such  a  resolution  on  mg  anywhere  in  the  country  to  mobilize 

30th  Congressional  District.  Hon    Rodebt  c.  "^f  °i^<^"i"fe'  Q^^J'  O'  Congress  to  brnig  this  action  and  sentiment  and  to  hinder  the 

WiLsoM.  ind.vidua.iyor  jointiv  to  offer  at  the  f,';  v,'-'"    through    the   Rules    Committee,  committee's  work.    I  misht  say  they  were 

opening  or  the  86ih  consre.^s'a  resolution  to  >>  "-'iii^on  announced  that  he  considered  verj-  .<;uccessful   in   that      Our  hearines 

eliminate   the  Committee   on   L-n-.Vmer;can  Mr.  Roosevfi.t's  Statement  a  rather  ■•ifTy"  durin-  the  last  year  have  been  harassed 

Activities  from  the  i:st  or  standing  comm.t-  one.    but    believed    that    the    resolution  and  hindered  to  a  RreaterPxtPnthtn^m 

tees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  wouid  be  int-oduced   if  not  hv  Mr  Rnn^p  "' ""'"at^i^^aio  »  preater  extent  by  Com- 

Bishcp  James  c.  Baker.  Robert  o..rk  vr,  -  t^Pn    w  <:or^nno  2Lo      w  munists  and  Communist  sympathizers  in 

Rev"^  Allan  Hunter.  L.,ren  Miller  E^  LnVf.^  .tJp  .Tnnn  tni  !«    W^^^insoij  the  hearing  rooms  than  any  tune  during 

Gifford    Phii-ps.    Alan    siero'v.    Eicq  l^id  £1  eat  stie^s  jpon  the  importance  of  my  .-orvice  on  that  committee 

^^r'^1^:-''---^'^'^-  ^i^^^s^:^^^^^;::^  n^^'^.i^s^]^^-:r^ '"? 

Name    Addres!    City     <CD,  ^  which   would,  he   .said,  require   a     "rh"  d\"eaX"?herf '  H  'SidZTh; 

1 ^'  i'/hh   °^m''°''''  ^"^  "''"-'■  ^°^^^      ^     ^^'^"  «  house-to-house  canttS  amone 

3 tune  I  have  not  received  one  of  the  pe-     and  Amprir^n  r.vn  r  ^v!^tTL  f,   .*""^**^' 

V :::::::::;:::::::::::::;;;;::;;;;;;;;;;;  s•^?^^■^.-;^^^-r--  ESE"?rrSS?F 

«   - — - - — -     "on    as    a    mimber   of    the    committee     p^"?     The1io°k  to  r»^v  h.^n'^"'  °"7 

American  Clvi.  L;b.r.,es  u„.on  ol  souther,,     "ncicr   atUck.      WUkinson   pointed   out     broucht  out  200  ,in,Se  ^l' ,h.  h.^-T.I''- 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  want  to  direct  t,-.e  ^^^^^^V^'^    as'^^c^K^'f  S^.?  tr.T^Zt^C^^T-^^S'^^.l 

attention  of  the  House  membership  to  ^V^^-  ^^"^   even   Hiestand"   it   might  out  "  ^      '^*'*® 

the  name  of  the  organization  sponsoring  ^^^^^   ^^^^    "^^'"^    cautious       Aeain.    I         y^p  _  .      ...     „„^«.5„„    ,„    ... 

the   petitions,   because   it   demonstrates  di'j^t  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pe-  mS  o?  an>  th^u  h    ul  li^J^rbu?  ti«! 

the  overlapping  nature  of  organizations  ^'^'°.''^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^  Communists  were  so  the    Cominuni^t    J^rtv    ^h    u  f 

active  in  the  abolition  movement  anS  ^""^'""^  ^°  ^^^^  >"  '"  ^^^^^  numbers  were  have  h^n  a  SSvin^fo^rr.  ?n  t^      *^^"*f 

indicates  the  willmgness  with  which  non-  "°'    initiated    by    any    identified    Com-  d?ile  to  ab^lSh  the  House  PommSt^^ 

Communist  groups  accept  the  assistance  """"''^  ^'^^'^^  '^'"^^P-  ^"^^  ^y  the  Ameri-  un-AmpHr^n   Arr  v.^»c      Committee  on 

of  the  communist  Partrand  ^agentl  l^""  ^^^  liberties  Union.     Continumg  JunclSns Tsuch  L  m^^^^^ 

when  a  parallel  course  of  action  is  to  be  ^"^    Presentation.    Wilkinson    said    that  ft  coiZleteK    inLr.^t,^   x  ^ 

followed.     The  American  Civi?  Liberties  Alan  Barth.  editorial  writer  of  the  Wash-  imiSS  of  eve^coUe^uP  in't^^'  "'*' 

Onion  of  Southern  California  has  not.  to  J^^P"  P°^^  and  Times  Herald  would  be  aSd  Ho  not  que'uon  Xl^  motivSTn 

?Srt.e=fcrcivr.S;rt;es^=  ^^-runce.  that  --we  have  the  best  "SJ^:^^^ 

had  no  Objection  in  this  instance  to  join-  f^^  '"  the  United  States"  to  get  after  dr"e  to  abo^sh  wh^t    c'or;:^^^^  one 

mg  hands  with  Communists  and  Com-  the  committee.  of  the  mt^t  iSiortam  comm^ 

munist     sympathizers     in     pursuing     a         ""    explaine<l    that    the    House    Un-  House      That  there  i^o^^iti^^»K^ 

common   purpose.     The    petitions   pre-  American     Activities     Committee     was  "oSttee     from     outsiSr^rZ^.nu? 

pared   by  the  American  Civil  Ubeities  established  in  1938  and  had  since  that  rankTnone  wuHenr    Some^?Ti^ 

Union  of  Southern  calif omia  were  made  ^^^^   '^^P?*^^'  °T  ^.000   individuals,  position  is  decidedly  non-?onm,un^t  Si 

available  to  those  in  attendance  by  an  He  said  that  many  of  these  had  lost  their  nature      I  do  not  beHe?e  m^nni^^^ 

Identified    member    of    the    Communist  Job.s— reputations  had  been  hurt— unions  from  California  wo  .MnnHp™. 

Party,  who  called  on  known  Communists  had  been  broken  up  and  even  churches  sa^cesenranv  measure  of  r^^^^^^^ 

and    Communist    sympathizers    in    the  had  been  hit  by  this  "damnable  com-  the    Con^^unts?  ^artfor   Dl«?f  .^^^^ 

audience  to  exert  their  best  efforts  in  Ob-  ™>"ee."      Mr.    Wilkin.son    conveniently  hands   T.nltrument    to  ^wShIh 

taining  signatures.     We  can  be  certam  failed  to  add  that  ministerial  and  labor  a^air^t  American  Sutions      VPt  f i^ 

that  they  did  just  this,  although  I  under-  officials  subpenaed  by  the  committee  had.  abun^antrevidentS  the^ntr^^^^^^^ 

fon^n'U*'^^ '^" '^"^^'^"'■^^^  ^hort  of  the  in    all    instances,    long    and    impressive  of  Mr   RoLeve"  I  re^^^^^^^ 

100.000  they  wanted  to  get.  records  of  cooperation  with   the  Com  th^  ™J«  f»  ^^  resolution  to  abolish 

Now.  this  is  a  word  of  friendly  advice  munist   con<=pii?cy      Lme    of Ih?  S  uL  ^^^'^^^^^  ^"'^  submerge  Its  func 

If  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  called  labor  lexers  ^rTsuleJ^^^  tions  among  several  other  subcommittees 

is  sincere  in  its  protestations  of  purity,  expelled  from  their Uo^f:  o^^^^^^l  '^^X""?^  ^^^^^^Tco^^^Z 
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circles  as  the  first  truly  effective  blow 
against  the  House  committee. 

There  ia  abimdant  and  documented 
proof  that  the  burden  ol  the  abolition 
ci^eration  has  been  assumed  and  carried 
by  Communist  action  groups,  and  that 
the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  com- 
mittee's abolition  would  be  those  whose 
dedication  is  to  another  and  far  different 
form  of  government. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  In 
some  quarters  that  the  task  of  combating 
subversion  and  disloya.ty  Is  a  matter  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
other  security  agencies.  Those  who  pur- 
sue this  old  argument  must,  by  this  time, 
be  aware  that  the  functions  of  law- 
enforcement  agencies  differ  materially 
from  the  functions  of  a  committee 
charged  by  the  Congress  with  Investiga- 
tions looking  toward  recommendations 
for  legislative  action.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  is  not  equipped  in 
any  respect  to  pursue  inquiries  directed 
to  the  legislative  purpose,  and  the  utility 
of  the  FBI  to  pursue  :ts  own  important 
work  would  be  damaged  immeasurably 
by  any  attempt  to  shoulder  it  with  the 
unwanted  task  of  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress on  its  detailed  operations  as  the 
investigations,  from  time  to  time. 
disclose  the  necessity  for  new  legisla- 
tion. The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  have 
wisely  provided  that  from  these  two 
bodies  there  shall  be  cetailed  to  certain 
Members  the  responsi  aility  of  conduct- 
ing inquiry  into  the  propaganda  efforts 
of  those  who  seek  the  destruction  of  our 
institutions.  To  this  end  both  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress  have  gathered  to- 
gether trained  staffs  to  investigate, 
analjrze,  and  prepare  their  findings  on 
the  activities  of  a  common  enemy  for 
submission  to  the  two  Houses  for  appro- 
priate remedial  action. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  is  no  sinecure.  It  is  hard 
work  and  a  task  that  is  made  no  easier 
by  the  unremitting  pnrssures  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  members  of  the 
committee.  Upon  acsepting  appoint- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  one  voluntarily  lays 
himself  open  to  unmitigated  abuse,  per- 
sonal vilification,  and  unwarranted 
calumny.  This  Is  the  recognized  lot  of 
one  who  accepts  the  gage  of  battle 
hurled  down  by  the  Communists,  the 
fellow  travelers,  the  liberal  press,  and 
those  whose  concept  of  Indlvldusd  liberty 
completely  blinds  them  to  the  nature  of 
the  threat  with  which  we  are  confronted 
as  a  Nation.  They  appear  to  forget  that 
a  smiling  Soviet  Amba.ssador  represents 
the  mailed  fist  that  smashed  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  and  gave  Buda- 
pest a  terrible  blood  bath.  Enveloped  in 
the  charm  exuded  by  an  affable  Mr. 
Mikoyan.  there  appears  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  to  close  their  eyes  to 
the  grim  reality  of  the  titanic  struggle 
being  waged,  and  to  picture  a  mortal 
enemy  of  human  freedom  as  a  casual 
window  shopper  and  genial  visitor.  No 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  will  yield  to  anyone 
In  a  desire  to  achieve  a  world  at  peace, 
a  world  in  which  all  of  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  can  live  their  lives,  untroubled 


by  the  Implications  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
This  is  a  world  we  all  want,  and  it  is  a 
goal  which  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  seek  to  achieve,  in  common 
with  other  men  of  good  will,  irrespective 
of  their  politics.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  America  cannot  forget,  and 
must  not  forget,  that  while  Mr.  Miko- 
yan shops  in  a  supermarket,  the  intran- 
sigence of  the  Soviet  Union  with  re- 
spect to  Berlin,  constitutes  international 
blackmail  and  a  contmuing  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Janus,  the  Roman 
god,  was  two-faced,  but  no  more  so  than 
the  Soviet  Union  In  its  international 
dealings.  While  the  one  hand  appears 
to  be  extended  in  a  gesture  of  friendship, 
the  other  threatens  the  world  with  a 
club. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  did  not  simply  spring  into 
existence  without  reason  or  purpose.  It 
came  into  being  because  of  the  nature 
of  a  threat  to  our  Nation,  and  because 
of  a  record  of  treachery  and  deceit  on 
the  part  of  our  wartime  ally,  the  Soviet 
Union,  If  the  American  people  are 
aware  of  the  threat  it  is  because  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  its  counterpart  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol,  I  said  that  I  had  re- 
ceived no  petitions  demanding  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  Commdttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
should  add  that  I  have  received  several 
hundred  communications  asking  that  I 
oppose  the  abolition  of  the  committee, 
or  the  transfer  of  its  functions  else- 
where. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  quite  truth, 
fully,  that  a  man  is  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
instances  undesirable  company  will  at- 
tach Itself  to  a  program  or  project  hav- 
ing considerable  merit.  That  wonder- 
ful institution,  the  Salvation  Army, 
could  not  be  condemned  because  a  cor- 
ner drunk  joined  enthusiastically  in  the 
singing  of  "Rock  of  Ages."  Nonethe- 
less, and  knowing  the  Salvation  Army 
and  its  good  works,  I  am  confident  that 
the  band  would  move  on  down  the  street, 
leaving  perhaps  one  or  two  of  its  mem- 
bers to  counsel  and  care  for  the  Inebri- 
ate. 

Unfortunately,  the  non-Communist 
groups  and  Individuals  who.  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, seek  the  abolition  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
do  not  appear  to  be  making  a  dedicated 
effort  to  weed  out  and  repudiate  Com- 
munist support  of  the  movement.  For 
whatever  reason  others  may  oppose  the 
work  of  the  committee,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  why  the  Commimlsts  them- 
selves would  be  overjoyed  to  see  it  abol- 
ished. They  fear  and  hate  the  commit- 
tee because  they  recognize  it  to  be  a 
major  obstacle  in  the  United  States  to 
vmtrammeled  freedom  of  cu;tion  in  the 
courses  which  are  laid  down  for  them 
by  the  international  conspiracy,  and  to 
the  implementation  of  which  they  have 
dedicated  their  lives. 
Exposure  for  exposure's  sake  is  not,  as 
proclaimed  by  some,  of  primary  consider- 
ation in  the  work  of  the  House  Commit- 


tee on  Un-American  Activities.  It  is  a 
corollary  of  any  inquiry,  particular^  one 
conducted  by  a  public  body  such  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Individuals  innocent  of  any  collabora- 
tion with  the  Communist  apparatus  are 
not  subpenaed  as  witnesses  before  the 
committee,  except  in  rare  instances 
where  it  appears  that  certain  dociunents 
and  records  pertaining  to  the  conspiracy 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  a  third  party. 

I  make  that  as  a  categorical  statement 
and  challenge  anyone  to  gainsay  it. 

Mr,  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  How  long  has  the 
gentleman  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    About  8  years. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  During  your  expe- 
rience as  a  member  of  that  committee, 
has  any  person  been  identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  except  by 
having  a  witness  or  witnesses  who  have 
personal  knowledge  of  his  membership 
in  the  Party  and  his  activities  on  behalf 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  answer  to  that 
would  be  "No." 

Mr.  SCHERER.  We  followed,  in  the 
identification  of  individuals  and  their 
activities  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  the  rules  of  law  and  the 
rules  of  evidence  used  in  our  courts. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  that  we 
did  in  all  instances,  and  I  reiterate  that 
I  know  of  no  innocent  person  who  has 
been  subpenaed  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  We 
require  one.  and  frequently  two  or  three. 
Identifications  xinder  oath  of  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  before  he  is  called  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  hearsay  evidence  used  as  is  charged 
in  many  cases? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  sir.  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  what  future  action  may 
be  taken  with  respect  to  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  I  do  hope  that  a  substantial 
volume  of  opposition  to  the  provisions 
of  the  resolution  will  make  Itself  evident 
in  the  days  ahead. 

I  applaud  the  action  taken  yesterday 
when,  by  unanimous  vote,  the  Repub- 
lican Conference  of  the  House  adopted  a 
strong  resolution  opposing  the  abolition 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. I  hope  that  other  voices  in  this 
House,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  will  be 
raised  to  assure  a  continuation  of  the 
vital  work  which  is  presently  being  done. 
A  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  truly  concerned  about  the  pending 
resolution,  and  they  have  a  right  to  know 
where  we  stand,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, on  a  question  as  fundamental  as 
the  one  presented  by  the  Introduction  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  with  whlcl 
many  of  you  are  familiar,  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  I  would   think 
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would  be  second  to  none  in  this  country, 
and  whose  splendid  work  through  the 
years  has  not  only  made  the  FBI  the 
most  effective  agency  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  but  which  has  done  stalwart  serv- 
ice in  challenging  the  threat  against  our 
liberties  and  in  taking  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  bring  those  responsible  for  the 
threat  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

In  his  letter  to  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Hoover  said: 

I  have  Just  finished  reviewing  "Operation 
Abolition."  which  will  be  released  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  on  No- 
vember 13,  1957.  This  booklet  depicts  an- 
other example  of  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  Communists  have  been  able  to  en- 
list the  support  of  misguided  Individuals  to 
assist  them  In  obscuring  their  subversive 
workings.  Certainly  the  real  meaning  of 
civil  liberties  Is  not  understood  by  these 
Communist  apologists.  Your  committee's 
role  In  safeguarding  our  freedoms  Is  well 
known  to  every  patriotic  citizen,  and  real 
Americans  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  or  mis- 
led by  efforts  to  discredit  your  vital  task. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Chairman  and  several  members  of  the 
committee  have  taken  the  time  today  to 
so  fully  explain  their  reasons  for  ap- 
proving the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  its  actions.  I  think  it 
is  wholly  in  keeping  with  good  sound 
legislation  to  say  that  I  am  delighted 
also  to  hear  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Doyle  1,  today,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Scherer  1 , 
I  believe  last  Monday,  state  that  if  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  may  be 
forthcoming  shortly  should  indicate  the 
necessity  for  a  revision  in  the  mandate 
of  the  committee  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly believe  that  that  should  be  done. 
I  think  that  is  a  tremendous  step  for- 
ward. 

Then,  on  next  Thursday,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  week  from  today,  I  will  ask  for  time 
to  place  before  the  House — and  as  long 
as  this  full  record  has  now  been  placed 
before  the  House — an  enlargement  of  the 
matters  that  I  have  previously  discussed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  personal  opinion,  but 
I  believe  it  is  an  opinion  which  is  shared 
by  millions  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  that  at  this  crucial 
point  in  our  national  history,  and  at  this 
crucial  point  in  world  history  we  cannot 
afford  as  a  people  to  be  lulled  into  any 
complacent  dreams  that  the  conspiracy 
has  stopped  its  operations,  that  we  no 
longer  have  anything  to  fear.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  evidence  that  our  com- 
mittee had  developed  of  espionage,  fraud, 
and  deceit,  which  has  characterized  the 
Communist  Party  since  its  inception  is 
still  going  on  today.  If  ever  we  needed 
alertness,  if  ever  we  needed  a  new  dedi- 
cation. I  think  it  is  now  when  we  stand 
in  danger  of  coming  under  this  affable 
spell.  

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  WALTER.  I  think  in  that  con- 
nection it  might  be  well  to  point  out  the 
comfort  these  people  receive  from  deci- 
sions of  the  courts ;  and  in  that  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  quote  from  Etorothy 
Connolly.  She  was  chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  California.  When 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  came 
down  Miss  Connolly  said : 

This  caf?e  Is  the  greatest  victory  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  America  has  ever  received — 

Referring  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court — 

It  will  mark  a  rejuvenation  of  the  party  In 
America.  We  hive  lost  Kome  members  in  the 
last  few  years,  but  now  we  are  on  our  way. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  contribution.  In  closing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  express  the 
high  regard  I  hold  for  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  the  distinRuished  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr.  Walter  1 . 
I  have  been  on  the  committee  for  several 
years,  both  before  and  during  his  chair- 
manship. He  has  not  permitted  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  committee  any 
taint  of  partisanship.  We  who  serve  on 
the  committee,  and  I  refer  to  Members 
on  both  side.s  of  the  aisle,  realize  that 
there  Ls  nothing  the  enemy  would  like 
better  than  to  drive  a  wedge  between  us 
on  a  partisan  basis.  He  is  a  good,  able, 
decent,  outj^tanding  American,  and  I 
count  myself  as  fortunate  for  having  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  his  committee. 

Mr.  SCHEFIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  That  feeling  about 
the  chairman  is  shared  by  all  members 
of  the  committee,  and  particularly  the 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
ai?=le. 

Mr.  JACKiJON.  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  x,o  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  California.  Mr.  Donald  Jackson, 
Republican,  and  Mr.  Clyde  Doyle, 
Democrat,  both  ranking  members  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, in  opposing  the  resolution  introduced 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  abolish  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

My  position  in  this  matter  is  no  sudden 
impulse.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  reiter- 
ation of  my  consistent  support  of  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  which 
has  effectively  functioned  as  a  security 
agency  by  fighting  the  spread  of  com- 
muni.^m  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
exposing  those  people  who  are  known 
Communists  who  believe  in  the  over- 
throw of  th(;  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence  as  well  as 
those  who  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  Communist  philosophy  by  at- 
tempting to  invade  the  private  precincts 
of  our  religious,  social,  fraternal,  busi- 
ness, and  industrial  circles  as  well  as  our 
Government  on  the  local  and  Federal 
level. 

Communi.sm  Is  a  godless,  atheistic 
philosophy  which  seeks  to  implant  in  the 
human  mind  the  superiority  of  material- 
ism over  spiritualism  and  to  be  relent- 
less in  its  pursuit  to  accomplish  this  by 


destroying  everything  that  interferes 
with  its  avowed  purpose. 

Certainly  the  U.S.  Government 
through  its  House  of  Representatives 
should  protect  itself  and  the  high  prin- 
ciples it  stands  for  against  any  influence 
as  destructive  of  these  principles  as  is 
communism  by  continuing,  retaining, 
and  supporting  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

During  the  recent  election  many  fre- 
quent attempts  were  made  by  several 
committees,  especially  the  committee 
headed  by  Frank  Wilkerson  and  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  is  in  my  district,  to  contact  me 
and  obtain  my  support  for  a  resolution 
to  aboli.^^^h  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee.  I  consistently  and 
viRorously  refused  to  see  these  commit- 
tees or  discuss  this  question  with  them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  60,000  names  as 
reported  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Los 
Anrreles  Herald-Express  were  obtained 
in  Los  Anuclcs  County  urging  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  I  am  certain  that  many 
of  the  people  who  signed  this  petition 
were  misinformed  and  misguided  into 
believing  that  they  were  supporting  a 
cause  to  protect  social  justice  and  civil 
rights. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Representative  Francis  Walter, 
that  there  may  be  amendments  neces- 
sary to  change  some  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee.  I  am.  however,  op- 
posed to  supporting  the  Roosevelt  reso- 
lution to  abolish  the  committee  and 
transfer  its  jurisdiction  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  CASTRO  REV- 
OLUTION AND  THE  FAILURE  OF 
OUR  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Powell  1  is  recognized. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
come  as  a  shocking  surprise  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States — the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world — that  we  have 
been  the  partners  in  the  blood  bath  of 
Batista  for  the  past  years.  With  funds 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  "land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave"  we  helped 
to  arm  Dictator  Batista's  forces.  We 
sent  men  from  our  Navy.  Army,  and  Air 
Force  to  direct  his  armed  forces.  We 
bestowed  one  of  the  highest  U.S.  mili- 
tary decorations  on  the  Chief  of  the 
Cuban  Air  Force  in  November  1957, 
shortly  after  he  had  ordered  and  led  the 
bombardment  of  the  open  city.  Cienfue- 
gos.  with  American  planes  and  ammu- 
nition. Our  former  Ambassador.  Earl 
Smith,  openly  sided  with  Batista  upon 
instructions  from  the  Department  of 
State.  Our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Rubottom.  on  March  5,  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
admitted: 

The  Cuban  Government  is  certainly  using 
the  military  equipment  at  Ita  disposal  to 
beat  back  armed  Insurrection. 

We  have  been  partners  in  the  casual- 
ties of  20,000  men.  women,  and  children, 
victims  of  the  Batista   bloodbath  over 
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the  past  yean.  We  continued  this  pol- 
icy of  aiding,  abetting,  arming,  sympa- 
thizing with  and  helping  to  direct  Ba- 
tista's reign  of  terror  in  the  face  of 
repeated  objections  by  great  citizens  of 
this  country,  including  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

On  March  12,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Macomber  wrote  our  distin- 
t:uished  colleague  from  Oregon,  Repre- 
sentative Porter,  that  he  could  not  fur- 
nish him  the  list  of  arms  which  we  had 
piven  and  were  giving  to  Batista  because 
the  list  was  classified.  Yet  at  that 
very  same  moment  I  had  in  my  hand  a 
complete  list  of  the  instruments  of 
death  that  we  had  shipped  and  were 
shipping  in  open  violation  of  the  intent 
of  the  U.S.  CongrejB.  In  section  105. 
subsection  b,  part  4  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Mutual  Assistance 
Agreement  with  Cuba,  we,  the  good 
Members  of  Congre-is.  clearly  specified 
that  arms  "may  be  used  only  in  the  im- 
plementation of  defense  plans  agreed 
upon  by  the  Uniteti  States  and  Cuba 
under  which  Cuba  iJarticipates  in  mis- 
sions important  to  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  The  Army  Mis- 
sions Agreement  on  August  28.  1951, 
clearly  stipulates  tlxat  the  agreement 
will  be  subjected  to  cancellation 
at  the  initiative  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Government  of 
Cuba  at  any  time  when  any  one  of  the 
two  governments  finds  itself  Involved  in 
internal  or  external  hostilities.  I  call 
for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  this 
Congress  to  investigite  the  Department 
of  State  as  to  why  it  so  openly,  fla- 
grantly and  wantordy  defied  the  laws 
and  intent  of  Congress  and  its  own 
agreement. 

I  held  several  conferences  with  the 
present  president  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Urrutia. 
the  Provisional  Treasurer  of  Cuba.  Mr. 
Raoul  Chivas.  and  the  representative 
of  Mr.  Castro  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, Dr.  Mario  lianera.  I  was  able 
to  get  from  Senor  Castro  the  documents 
which  our  State  Department  said  were 
"classified"  and  could  not  be  released  to 
a  U.S.  Congressman.  Despite  the  fact 
that  ofBcials  in  our  Grovemment  tried  to 
prevent  me  from  disclosing  these  docu- 
ments, on  March  20.  on  this  floor 
of  Congress.  I  listetl  in  detail  the  sorry 
record  of  our  support  of  Batista.  This 
included  the  contract  nuanbers,  specifi- 
cations, description  in  detail  of  rifles, 
grenades,  rockets,  howitzers,  tanks,  ma- 
chineguns,  cartridges,  armored  cars, 
bombs,  automatic  rifles,  and  mortars. 
I  have  attached  to  this  sjseech  the  full 
.•speech  as  recorded  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  104  part  4,  pages  4948- 
4949. 

WITHIN  4a  HOURS  THI:  DEPAXTMCNT  OF  STATE 
STOPPED  ALL  AKMKD  S:{IPMENTS  AND  THIS  WAS 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  Tl[E  END  OF  BATISTA 

Is  it  not  amazins'  that  during  the  20 
years  of  Batista's  bloodbath  no  one 
challenged  him  or  his  government  for 
their  atrocities.  Now  that  the  guilty  are 
being  punished  there  is  a  great  hue  and 
cry.  This  is  the  kind  of  hypocrisy  that 
causes  our  would-be  friends  to  view  us 
with  suspicion. 

The  shallowness  of  our  foreign  policy 
with  the  Latin  American  countries  is  best 


symbolized  by  the  fact  that  major  deci- 
sions can  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  one 
or  two  speeches  by  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. The  truth  is  that  we  have  no- 
policy  for  Latin  America.  As  was 
brought  out  m  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  section  this  past  Sunday,  as  a 
result  of  our  Department  of  State's  pol- 
icy anti-Yankeeism  today  is  perhaps 
stronger  than  ever  before  in  Cuban  his- 
tory. Cuban  hostility  is  directed  against 
American  policies  not  American  people. 

Cuba  now  has  a  new  government  and 
what  we  need  is  a  new  jxilicy  in  our  De- 
partment of  State  with  new  representa- 
tives not  only  in  Cuba  but  throughout 
Latin  America.  In  August  1957  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Anderson,  told  Latin  Ameri- 
cans that  they  were  wasting  their  time 
discussing  the  Development  Loan  Insti- 
tution. But  3  months  after  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  wife  in  Latin  America 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  failures  of 
our  Department  of  State,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  C. 
Douglas  Dillon,  announced  U.S.  support 
for  exactly  such  a  development  bank  that 
our  Latin  American  friends  had  asked 
us  for  m  1957. 

The  Department  of  State  did  move  on 
March  22  when  I  demanded  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  on  March  20  that  they 
stop  sending  arms.    But  why  so  late? 

Meeting  in  conference  with  my  friend. 
Dr.  Mario  Llanera.  the  representative 
of  Senor  Castro,  I  requested  on  last  Mon- 
day, January  5,  at  11:30: 

First.  The  recognition  of  the  Castro 
Government. 

Second.  The  offer  of  financial  a^ist- 
ance. 

Third.  The  refusal  of  asylum  in  the 
United  States  to  Batista. 

Fourth.  The  recall  of  former  Ambassa- 
dor Earl  Smith. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  within  5  days 
the  State  Department  did  all  four  of 
these  things. 

From  this  beginning  last  week  we  could 
have  gone  on  to  a  constructive  foreign 
policy  in  Latin  America  that  would  un- 
doubtedly have  brought  much  good  to 
our  friends  in  the  Caribbean  and  our- 
selves. But  now  we  have  immediately 
turned  around  and  are  sending  55  U.S. 
Marines  with  5  officers  and  4  noncom- 
missioned officers  to  Haiti  to  help  train 
the  Haitian  Army.  This  deal  was  done 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment although  negotiated  by  the  Navy. 
Private  information  has  reached  me 
from  Haiti  that  the  entire  deal  was  mas- 
termmded  by  Trujillo,  himself.  Trujillo 
and  Haiti  haven't  spoken  to  each  other 
since  he  massacred  35,000  Haitian  labor- 
ers at  the  border  a  few  years  back.  Now 
that  he  is  about  to  be  invaded  and  de- 
feated, he  needs  Haiti  because  the 
Haitian  border  is  the  jump-off  place. 

On  the  northern  coast  at  the  point 
where  Haiti  and  the  Dommican  Republic 
join  each  other  there  is  a  town  called 
Monte  Cristl.  This  has  an  excellent  sea- 
port on  the  Haitian  side.  From  that 
point  Trujillo  will  be  invaded  and  will  be 
conquered  and  he  knows  it.  He  has 
sucked  the  United  States  into  the  deal  by 
getting  them  to  provide  our  Marines  to 
beef  up  the  Haitian  Army  which  is  a 


police  force.  He  has  given  Duvalier,  the 
Dictator  of  Haiti,  $13  million  top  priority 
of  which  is  to  pay  the  United  States  for 
the  cost  of  this  Latin  American  Hitler - 
Mussolini  type  axis  of  Trujillo-Duvalier. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
stage  an  immediate  Investigation.  We 
must  demand  that  these  Marmes  do  not 
leave  New  York  next  Tuesday  for  Haiti 
and  we  must  find  out  just  who  has  the 
connections  with  the  administration  who 
can  be  bought  off  by  Duvalier  and  Tru- 
jillo and  for  his  price  deliver  the  United 
States  into  the  hands  again  of  blood- 
built  dictators. 

Haiti  is  now  being  run  by  a  despicable 
and  desperate  Duvalier.  That  beautiful 
land  of  wonderful  people  in  which  I  have 
had  such  deep  personal  mterest  is  now 
a  land  of   terrorism  and  assassination. 

Here  we  go  again,  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  support  another  blood  bath. 
When  will  we  stop  bemg  hypocrites? 
When  will  we  stop  preaching  democracy 
at  home  and  practicing  fascism  all  over 
the  world?  The  days  of  the  dictators 
are  numbered,  yet  we  contmue  to  sup- 
port them;  Duvalier  of  Haiti,  Trujillo  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Stroessner  of 
Paraguay,  and  Sonoza  of  Nicaragua.  As 
surely  as  I  stand  here  their  days  are 
numbered.  Across  the  broad  earth's 
surging  breast  the  irresistible  force  of 
free  men  will  sweep  these  petty  pirates 
from  their  thrones  and  with  them  will 
go  the  good  will  toward  our  Nation  un- 
less we  change  our  foreign  policy  toward 
Latin  America,  not  tomorrow  but  today. 

President  Betancourt  of  Venezuela 
sent  me  a  message  through  Dr.  Llanera 
that  he  believes  that  no  country  should 
be  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  that  does  not 
hold  democratic  elections.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  should  consider  very  carefully 
any  form  of  aid  to  those  coimtries  pre- 
sided over  by  tyrants.  The  cry  should 
go  up  from  those  of  us  who  belong  to 
this  greatest  Congress  of  the  world's 
greatest  democracy — "No  more  aid  for 
tyrants!" 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Phillip  Bonsai 
as  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba  is 
a  wise  one.  His  app>ointment  will  be 
utterly  meaningless  unless  he  is  backed 
up  with  a  new  Department  of  State  pol- 
icy which  will  not  force  him,  as  it  forced 
former  Ambassadors  Gardner  and  Smith, 
to  play  "footsie"  with  Fascists. 

Finally,  one  very  naive  Member  of  this 
House  tried  to  pin  the  Communist  label 
on  the  Castro  movement.  But,  in  a 
speech  delivered  to  this  House  on  Mon- 
day, May  12,  1958.  I  detailed  the  exact 
connections  of  the  Communist  Party 
with  Batista  and  Batista's  brutal  aggres- 
sions against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  now  attach  to  this  speech 
all  the  speeches  delivered  by  me  in  previ- 
ous sessions  of  this  body  concerning 
Cuba,  Batista,  and  Dr.  Fidel  Castro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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iProm  the  Congwessional  Recow,  Mar.  20. 

1958] 
Stop  nnt  Plow  or  Abjis  to  Batista 

The  SPEAKni.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PowKix)  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  PowixL  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  Is  a  partner  with  the  dictator  of  Cuba, 
Fulgenclo  Batista,  In  the  killing  of  close  to 
4.000  Cubans  so  far,  and  It  Is  time  that  we 
should  get  out  and  get  out  at  once.  We  not 
only  have  been  and  are  supplying  arms  to 
Batista,  but  we  have  a  military  mission 
established  In  Cuba  actively  assisting  the 
Cuban  Army.  There  should  be  Immediate 
stoppage  of  the  flow  of  arms  and  ammunition 
from  this  country  and  there  should  be  an 
Immediate   withdrawal   of   the    mission. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  arms  that 
have  been  sent  to  Cuba  with  the  contract 
number  during  the   past  2   years: 

Contract  da  Cuba  551 :  Tools  for  the  repair 
of  Browning  machlneguns.  Regular  ship- 
ments being  made. 

Contract  da  Cuba  553:  3,000  M-1  caliber  30 
rifles  and  spare  parts;  1.500  75-mllllmetor 
grenades;  1.000  3.5  millimeter  rockets;  l.COO 
60-mllllmeter  mortar  grenades;  5,000  81- 
mlUUmeter  mortar  grenades;  1  complete  but- 
tery of  light  mountain  howitzer  artillery, 
shipment  completed  except  for  some  acces- 
sories and  spare  parts. 

Contract  da  Cuba  554:  1  fire  direction  set 
(artillery  set  No.  5) . 

Contract  da  Cuba  555:  Tools  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  caliber  30  rifle  M1903A3. 
Partial  shipments  being  made. 

Contract  da  Cuba  559:  7  M4A3  tanks 
equipped  with  76-mllllmeter  gun.  Shipment 
completed. 

Contract  da  Cuba  560:  6  AN-PRC-10  radio 
sets:  1  SB-18  GT  emergency  switchboard: 
2  SB/'22^PT  switchboard;  3  WI>  1,  TT  wire; 
10  EE-8   telephone:    shipment  completed. 

Contract  da  Cuba:  38  AN/VRC-10.  deliv- 
ered; 138  Installations  units  for  above,  de- 
livered; 1  AN/URM-48  signal  generator,  de- 
livered; 38  TS-LCC  handset.  In  process;  1 
II>-292/PRC-6  allnement  indicator,  in  proc- 
ess; batteries,  wire  and  crystals  for  above, 
partial  shipments  nrade. 

Contract  da  Cuba  571:  20  .50-callber 
Browning  machlneguns;  20  .30-callber 
Browning  machlneguns;  100.000  cartridges 
armor  piercing,  for  .50-CiiUbcr  machlneguns. 
Spare  parts  for  above.  Shipment  completed 
except  for  spare  parts,  in  which  partial  ship- 
ment Is  being  made. 

Contract  da  Cuba  565:  4  Brush  B  168038. 
Delivery  scheduled  for  April  1958. 

Contract  da  Cuba  569:  1,500  M-1  car- 
bines; 150  spare  parts;  7.500  hand  grenades 
MK-2,  Dalivery  completed  except  for  spare 
parts,  on  which  first  partial  shipment  was 
made  on  October  18. 

Contract  da  Cuba  570:  16  B  M70D  tele- 
scopes.    Shipment  scheduled  fnr  April  1958. 

Contract  da  Cuba  571:  20  .50-caIiber 
Unking  and  delinking  machines. 

Contract  da  Cuba  572:  Tools  for  the  re- 
pair of  M4A3  tanks.     Shipments  in  process. 

Contract  da  Cuba  578:  Periscopes  for 
M4.\3  and  M3.M  tanks.  Shipment  sched- 
uled for  April  1958. 

Contract  da  Cuba  579:  20  M20  armored 
cars.     Being  rebuilt  to  be  delivered. 

Contract  da  Cuba  580:  Communication 
equipment  valued  at  $89,998.68.  Delivery 
scheduled  for  August  1958. 

Contract  da  Cuba  587;  1950  Garand  rifles 
caliber  .30.    Delivered  in  March  1958. 

Contract  da  Cuba  591:  Spare  parta  for 
77  mm.  battery.    In  process. 

Contract  da  Cuba  592:  Tools  for  the  main- 
tenance of  M4A3  tanks.     In  process. 

Contract  ope  64  (USAF)  :  Bombs  for  the 
Cuban  Air  Forces,  valued  at  •328,931.48. 
Shipped  in  October  1957. 

Contract  da  Cuba  64  (USN) :  300  5-lnch 
rockets;  already  delivered. 


Contract  da  Cuba  ««  (USN):  25,000  20- 
mm.  caps.     Shipment  In  process. 

Contract  da  Cuba  6400  (USN)  :  50  maga- 
zines for  20-mm.  guns.    Shipment  in  process. 

Besides  these  are  the  following  requests  on 
which  no  contract  number  had  been  assigned, 
as  of  the  date  of  Information  received:  50 
Browning  automatic  rifles  M-1918A2;  3,000 
75-milllmeter  grenades;  24  60-milllmcter 
mortars;  20  50-caliber  machlneguns;  1.000 
60-millimeter  grenades;  10,000  hand  gre- 
nades; 10  radio  transmitter-receivers 
AN  G  R9  for  jeep  installation;  10  3.5-inch 
rocket  launchers,  M20B1;  1.000,000  30-call- 
ber cans  for  above;  6.000  United  States  cali- 
ber 30  M-1  rifles:  2,000  United  States  cali- 
ber 30  M-1  carbines. 

MEMORANDUM  TO  CONGRESSMAN  ADAM  C.  POW- 
ELL, JR.,  FROM  DR.  MARIO  I.LERNA.  CHAIRMAN, 
CONCERNING  THE  CUBAN  CRISIS  AND  U.S.  HELP 
TO  DICTATOR  BATISTA 

"Fulgenclo  Batista  first  came  to  power  In 
1933  during  the  revolution  that  overthrew 
Dictator  M  ichado.  He  was  a  sergeant  In  the 
army  and  as  such  he  staged  his  first  military 
coup  d'etat   (September  4,    1933). 

"After  4  months  of  civilian  provisional 
government,  he  overthrew  President  Grau 
San  Martin  and  became  Cuba  strong  man. 
In  this  he  was  openly  encouraged  by  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  Jefferson  CafTery. 

"For  11  years  Batista  -uled  the  country 
uncontested.  He  stepped  out  of  power  in 
1944  after  a  constitutional  election,  and 
became  a  political  exile  immediately  after- 
ward. 

"In  1952  Batista  went  back  to  Cuba  and 
presented  himself  again  as  candidate  for 
president.  The  election  was  to  be  held  on 
June  1,  1952. 

"When  it  was  all  too  obvious  that  he 
didn't  have  the  slightest  chance,  he  talked 
his  old  military  pals  into  staging  another 
coi'p  d'etat,  his  second.  That  was  March 
10.  1952,  Just  80  days  before  the  scheduled 
election. 

"Since  that  date  Batista  rules  Cuba  as 
probably  the  most  corrupt  and  bloodiest 
tyrant  in  all  Lntin  American  history. 

"It  Is  convenient  to  have  in  mind  that  In 
1954  Batifta  had  himself  elected  in  a  phony 
election  in  which  he  was  the  only  candidate. 
It  V.MS  a  matter  of  having  some  democratic 
front  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
Amor. can  public  opinion.  It  was  a  ridiculous 
farce,  all  prefabricated  in  Batl.sta's  military 
quarters.  The  people,  of  course,  did  not 
participate. 

"Since  Batista  took  power  In  1952  all  civil 
liberties  and  Individual  rights  perished  In 
Cuba. 

"The  number  of  people  assassinated  by 
Batista's  armed  forces  and  secret  police  run 
well  above  4.000. 

"All  the  Cuban  people  are  against  Batista — 
civic  leaders,  professionals,  cultural  and  re- 
ligious institutions,  etc. 

"The  U.S.  Government  has  been  favorable 
to  Batista  all  along.  Former  Ambassador 
Arthur  Gardner  acted  short  of  being  Batista's 
best  publicity  agent. 

"But  it  is  selling  arms  to  Batista  as  well 
as  providing  him  with  tanks,  planes,  and 
other  military  equipment  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  Rio  Treaty  (for  hemispheric 
defense)  which  has  contributed  most  to 
keep  him  in  power  against  the  will  of  the 
Cuban  people. 

"Last  September  1957,  during  an  uprising 
that  took  place  In  the  navy  garrison,  the 
civilian  population  of  Cienfuegos  (50,000) 
were  bombed  and  machinegunned  with 
American  Jet  planes  flown  by  airmen  trained 
by  American  Instructors. 

"Small  villages  of  the  Orlente  Province 
have  suffered  that  same  treatment  In  re- 
prisal for  helping  Castro's  revolutionary  army 
with  food  and  Information.  Hundreds  of 
Innocent  men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  killed  that  way. 

"On  top  of  all  this,  an  American  military 
mission    Is    kept    In    Cuba,    also    under    the 


clauses  of  some  mutual  defense  treaty. 
Such  a  mission  Is  supposed  to  be  there  in 
order  to  Instruct  Cuban  armed  forces  for 
the  event  of  some  continental  aggression. 
But  as  everybody  In  Cuba  says,  if  they  (Ba- 
tista's armed  forces)  haven't  been  able  to 
wipe  out  Castro's  guerrillas  in  Orlente.  what 
could  they  do  in  the  presence  of  some 
mighty  Invader? 

"The  American  military  mission  In  Cuba, 
however,  serves  one  purpose:  give  moral  sup- 
port to  Batista  and  his  gang  and  Identify 
Itself  with  the  dictator. 

"Dr.  Mario  LrrREN*, 
"Regi.'ttered  Agent  for  Dr.  Fidel  Castro 
and  the  26th  July  Movement." 


"New  YoriK.  N  Y  ,  March  18.  1958. 

"No  one  in  Cuba  ttxlay  supports  Batista. 
On  March  17  In  Habana.  Cuba,  a  manifesto 
was  given  to  President  Batista  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  42  religious,  fraternal,  pro- 
fessltmal.  civic,  and  cu.tural  organizations. 
It  said:  'The  bitter  pas.'lons  Inundating  the 
country  Will  pluu>;e  It  into  anarchy  unless 
Batista  stcpn  down  ' 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  this 
letter  which  has  just  been  smuggled  out  of 
Cuba  through  the  underground  to  my 
friend,  the  provisional  presiJent  of  the  Fidel 
Castro  movement,  who  Is  now  In  voluntary 
exile  In  New  York: 

"  'In  April  1957  I  resigned  my  commission 
In  the  Cuban  Navy  as  a  one-man  protest 
against  the  wholesale  murders  committed 
by  fellow  officers  of  the  navy  (namely  Lieu- 
tenant Laurent,  Lieutenant  Olayon.  and  En- 
sign Perez  Mejides)  on  the  farming  commu- 
nities of  the  Sierra  Maestra.  Tills  Is  no  hear- 
say or  exaggeration.  I  am  an  eyewitness  to 
several  of  them,  as  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary. February,  and  M.-xrch  of  1957,  my  ship, 
the  frigate  Jose  Marti  F-301.  was  conducting 
a  patrol  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Cabo-Cruz. 
we  used  to  go  Into  Pilon  Harbor  (headquar- 
ters of  the  navy  Infantry  contlngfnt  that 
was  operating  against  Fidel  C.wiro)  and 
where  the  above-mentioned  cfflcers  con- 
ducted their  unspeakable  crimes  against  de- 
fenseless canecutters  and  small  merchants. 
These  two  cases  will  give  you  an  Idea  of  the 
situation  that  Is  still  going  on  in  an  even 
greater  scale  in  Orlente  Province  and  In  Ha- 
bana. 

"  'On  the  morning  of  February  2,  1957. 
while  In  Plhn,  I  went  ashore  to  relax  a  little 
along  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  I  found 
a  half  burnt  bohlo  arid  the  inside  was  plainly 
visible.  Tlipre  were  four  bodies  inside,  three 
adults  (two  females  and  a  male)  mutilated 
beyond  recognition  and  In  a  crude  crib  a 
child  about  3  or  4  years  old  with  a  bayonet 
pinning  It  down  throueh  the  stomach.  These 
murders  had  been  performed  the  night  be- 
fore by  Lieutenant  Laurent  upon  learning 
that  the  guajiro  had  ixnressed  hlniself  lu 
favor  of  C;istro  In  one  of  the  local  bars.  L.itcr 
that  day  Laurent  w.^s  aboard  a  ship  and  c  'n- 
fef.'cd  In  order  to  impre.ss  all  of  u.s  tha*  he 
had  pcrsomlly  ordered  and  participated  In 
the  murdt  rs.  About  2  weeks  latcr^ — Feb- 
ruary 16,  1957 — we  were  again  In  Pllon.  That 
night  a  group  of  officers  from  the  ship  (1 
was  in  the  group  i  went  ashore  for  a  walk. 
Nearlng  the  canefirlds  we  saw  a  fire  a  short 
distance  away.  We  ran  toward  the  fire  to 
try  to  help.  What  we  saw  still  makes  me 
sick  literally.  Tied  to  three  palm  trees,  were 
six  Individuals,  two  men  and  foxir  women,  all 
naked,  their  bodies  soaked  in  gasoline  and 
a  fire  built  at  their  feet.  Twenty  armed 
sailors  with  Lieutenant  Olayon  were  conduct- 
ing the  affair.  The  first  thing  thty  did  was  to 
point  their  guns  at  us  (we  were  unarmed) 
and  ordered  us  not  to  interfere  and  to  go  back 
to  the  ship.  When  we  reached  the  pier.  It  was 
heavily  patrolled  by  Laurent's  men  who  had 
orders  to  shoot  anyone  coming  ashore,  we 
were  permitted  to  go  aboard,  but  that  was 
all.  Next  morning  we  saw  the  burnt  bodies 
still  tied  with  wires  to  the  palm  trees.  Later 
we   learned    that   the   men   were  small   mer- 
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chants  in  town,  his  nephew,  his  wife,  and 
three  daughters,  accused  of  having  sold  food 
to  Castro  (more  than  100  miles  away).  The 
women  had  been  brutally  violated  before. 
Uix)n  arrival  In  Havana,  I  presented  my 
resignation,  stating  plainly  my  motives,  and 
In  a  personal  Interview  with  the  cnlef  of  the 
navy  (Adm.  Rodriguez  Calderon)  I  re- 
stated that  I  was  unwilling  to  continue  to 
wear  the  same  uniform  as  murderers  like 
Cl.Tyon.  Laurent,  etc.  Needless  to  say,  my 
resignation  was  accepted  Immediately. 
Since  then  things  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  All  political  suspects,  whether  Inno- 
cent or  not,  are  tortured  beyond  Imagina- 
tion, some  killed  afterward,  and  most  kept 
In  this  so-called  preventive  prison  against 
all  law  and  order.  Our  lives  are  constantly 
in  danger,  but  don't  worry,  we  will  manage 
somehow." 

"Maybe  the  New  York  Times  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  all  this. 

"I  will  write  you  soon. 

"  'Your  loving  brother." 

The  writer,  a  former  American  citizen,  Is 
today  a  prisoner  In  Cuba.  His  name  Antonio 
Santacruz. 

References  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  let- 
ter can  be  obtained  from  Enrique  Santacruz. 
310  East  74th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y..  tele- 
phone RH -4-3 137. 

PsoTicnoN  rot  Da.  Makio  L'Qiena 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Adam  C. 
Powell.  Jr  ,  of  New  York.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Tuesday,  April  1,  1958) 
Mr  Powell.  Mr  Speaker,  Information  has 
Just  been  received  by  me  from  the  Fidel 
Castro  movement  in  Cuba  that  two  hired 
a.'^safislns  are  applying  for  their  visas  from 
the  American  Embassy  In  Havana. to  come 
t<j  the  United  States.  They  are  being  sent 
by  the  dictator  of  Cuba,  Batista.  Their 
names  are  Miguel  Sotolongo  and  Juan  de 
Dlos  Seloizlano,  and  their  Intended  victim  is 
Dr  Mario  L'Erena,  who  Is  the  national  di- 
rector of  the  26th  of  July  movement  repre- 
senting In  the  United  States  Pldel  Castro. 
I  demand  that  the  Department  of  SUte 
refuse  to  allow  these  two  men  to  enter  our 
country  and  I  demand  that  Dr.  L'Erena  be 
protected.  We  cannot  have  another  Galin- 
dez-Murphy  assassination. 

I  have  also  learned  that  due  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  amount  of  arms  sent  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  Batista,  which  was  stated  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  on  March  20,  1958,  and 
due  to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Porter,  of  Oregon,  the 
State  Department  has  canceled  further  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  Batista. 

Cttba 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Adam  C. 
Powell,  Jr..  of  New  York,  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Wednesday,  April  3.  1958) 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include 
the  following  letter  and  related  material : 

Miami.  Fla.,  March  23, 1958. 
Hon    Adam  C.  Powell,  Jr., 
Member  o/  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  former  Prime  Minister  and 
President  of  the  Cuban  Senate,  I  read  with 
unusual  Interest  your  remarks  of  March  20 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Heartiest  congratulations  for  your  coura- 
geous and  gallant  Intervention  in  behalf  of 
my  country.  Through  such  speeches,  and  by 
supplying  such  Information  to  your  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  you  are  contributing 
mightily  to  the  defense  of  democracy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  to  amicable  rela- 
tions between  your  great  country  and  mine. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  I  have 
Just  written  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  John  Foster  DuUes.  in 
which  I  question  the  advisability  of  continu- 
ing American  military  assistance  to  Dictator 


Batista,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  violated  repeatedly  the  mutual  de- 
fense agreement.  I  also  pointed  out  in  my 
letter  that,  since  there  exists  In  Cuba  a  state 
of  domestic  hostility  or  civil  war,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  and  should 
recall  Its  military  mission  from  Havana.  To 
do  nothing  is  to  proclaim  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  backing  Batista  in  his  struggle 
to  maintain  himself  In  power,  In  opposition 
to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Cuban  people. 

I  enclos*'  for  your  Information  the  fol- 
lowing  papers: 

1  A  newspaper  report  (before  censorship 
was  Imposed)  of  the  barbaric  tortures  In- 
flicted upon  a  50-year-old  schoolteacher,  and 
the  courageous  protest  of  the  attendant 
doctor. 

2.  A  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  group  of 
11  magistrates  to  the  supreme  court,  In 
which  they  stress  the  lack  of  guarantees  for 
the  judiciary  in  Cuba.  Batista,  through  the 
armed  forces,  prevents  the  judges  from 
acting. 

3.  A  copy  of  my  statements  to  the  Ameri- 
can press  during  my  recent  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. You  will  note  that  I  criticize  the 
State  Department,  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board. 

4.  My  thoughts  on  why  the  Cuban  Peace 
Commission  was  doomed  to  failure.  Al- 
though this  document  Is  out  of  date  because 
the  Commission  failed  a  few  days  after  I 
prepared  It.  It  does  show  that  there  Is  no 
solution  to  the  Cuban  crisis  as  long  as 
Batista  Is  In  power. 

Hoping  you  will  continue  to  work  for 
amicable  Cuban -American  relations,  L 
remain. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Manuel  Antomio  de  Vaxona. 

Toarmut     "'noeb  Batista 

The  distinguished  educator.  Miss  Esther 
Mllanes.  was  subjected  to  unbelievable  tor- 
tures after  she  was  arrested  last  February  24. 
She  was  kept  at  the  12th  district  f>ollce  sta- 
tion until  the  37th  of  that  month,  when  she 
and  another  woman  were  released,  after 
undergoing  barbaric  and  cruel  tortures. 
Here's  how  the  doctor's  report  reads: 

"The  patient  presents  multiple  bruises  and 
lacerations  in  the  gluteal  regions  (buttocks) 
as  well  as  lesions  over  all  her  body,  serious 
Internal  Injuries  In  the  vagina,  and  deafness 
due  to  destruction  of  her  tympanum  (ear- 
drums) ." 

In  connection  with  this  case.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Presno,  a  distinguished  physician,  has  sent 
the  following  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
supreme  court : 

"Havana,  March  8.  1958. 

"Honorable  Sa:  According  to  the  press, 
Miss  Esther  Milan6s  has  accused  certain  po- 
lice officers  of  grave  and  Inhuman  treatment. 

"The  Indescribable  odyssey  suffered  by  my 
patient,  performed  with  Inconceivable  sad- 
Ism,  makes  evident  not  only  a  threat  to  our 
most  elemental  human  rights,  but  also  a 
lack  of  respect  toward  womankind.  This 
respect,  which  we  men  owe  to  all  women,  Is 
tied  up  with  the  love  we  feel  for  our  mothers, 
who  gave  us  life. 

"As  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father,  I  ap- 
peal to  this,  the  highest  court  In  our  land,  to 
demand  an  Investigation  of  these  serious 
charges"  (as  reported  by  the  newspaper  Ex- 
celsior, Havana,  Cuba,  March  9,  1958). 

Lack  or  Guarantees  for  the  Judiciary  in 
Cuba 

,  The  following  letter,  sent  by  a  group  of 
magistrates  to  the  supreme  court,  demands 
guarantees  for  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  and  describes  the  terrible  con- 
ditions prevailing  now  In  Cuba: 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try had  the  administration  of  justice  been  so 
ridiculed  and  mocked.  For  example,  a  sol- 
dier shot  to  death  a  Judge's  two  sons;   two 


magistrates'  homes  were  riddled  with  bul- 
lets, while  a  bomb  exploded  In  another:  a 
judge  was  Imprisoned  and  kept  without  food; 
two  men  due  to  appear  In  court  were  found 
dead. 

"All  vices  are  exploited  by  the  same  people 
who  are  paid  to  prosecute  them.  The  list  of 
murdered  citizens  grows  by  day  and  the 
assassins  are  not  prosecuted. 

"A  fire  has  broken  out  or  a  bomb  has 
exploded  in  every  single  court  building:  a 
man  was  found  shot  to  death  a  short  distance 
from  the  supreme  court  and  the  killers  have 
not  been  found. 

"In  some  municipalities  violent  deaths  rre 
reported  daily,  but  the  Judges  are  prevented 
from  acting  by  the  arm<?d  forces."  (Re- 
ported by  the  press  on  March  9,  1958,  and 
signed   by   11   magistrates.) 

Statements  to  the  American  Press  by  Dr. 
MANt'EL    Antonio    de    Varona,    Who    Was 
Prime    Minister    and    President    or    the 
Cuban  Senate  in   Citba's  L\st  Constitu- 
tional   Government,    Which    Was    Over- 
thrown BY  Batista  on  March  10,  1952 
On  my  way  through  Washington,  I  wish  to 
inform    the    press    about    the    most    recent 
barbaric  acts  committed  by  Batista's  dicta- 
torship. 

In  addition  to  the  students,  farmers, 
workers,  and  professionals  murdered  daily, 
Batista  Is  employing  physical  torture  on 
suspects  and  political  prisoners,  regardless  of 
age,  sex,  or  physical  condition.  The  most 
tragic  case  is  that  of  Esther  Milan6s,  a  50- 
year-old  schoolteacher,  who  was  brutally 
beaten  up  by  the  police  In  Habana.  This 
infamy  has  been  denounced  to  the  supreme 
court  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Presno,  a  distinguished 
physician.  Details  are  given  In  a  separate 
sheet. 

I  feel  it  is  ridiculotis  to  tell  the  free 
world  that  Cuba  belongs  to  the  family  of 
democratic  nations  and  to  keep  an  American 
military  mission  there.  The  mission,  whose 
task  is  to  train  Cuban  officers  for  conti- 
nental defense,  In  reality  only  serves  to 
prepare  officers  to  defend  a  crumbling  dic- 
tatorship which  Is  finding  an  ever-Increas- 
ing wave  of  popular  resistance  and  to  squash 
the  democratic  aspirations  of  all  the  Cubans 
who  oppose  Batista. 

The  concept  of  hemispheric  defense  and 
a  mistaken  Interpretation  of  the  principle 
of  neutrality  toward  recognized  govern- 
ments, confuses  public  opinion  In  Latin 
America.  Since  this  policy  Is  applied  equally 
to  democratic  governments  and  dictatorial 
regimes,  Latin  Americans  see  in  this  Ameri- 
can attitude  an  open  support  of  American 
dictatorships. 

These  errors  may  be  due  to  the  Inexperi- 
ence of  ambassadors  who  are  not  career 
officers  and  who  do  not  inform  their  gov- 
ernment properly  of  the  conditions  preva- 
lent In  the  dictatorship  countries.  Another 
source  of  errors  Is  the  Pentagon;  still  an- 
other is  the  American  Defense  Board.  The 
designation  of  officers  on  good-will  missions 
and  the  granting  of  medals  to  the  high 
military  officers  who  guide  and  direct  the 
killings  and  tortures  of  the  dictator's  ene- 
mies usually  come  from  these  organizations. 
In  the  case  of  Cuba,  misguided  policies 
are  creating  111  will  among  the  Cubans  and 
placing  this  Government  In  an  untenable 
position,  for  It  Is  contradictory  to  fight  dic- 
tatorships in  Europe  and  Asia,  while  not 
doing  the  same  in  Latin  America. 

It  Is  lmF>osslble  to  play  the  part  of  world 
leaders  of  democracy  while  military  and 
technical  help,  as  well  as  arms,  are  given  to 
despotic  governments,  enemies  of  democracy, 
which  Is  one  and  Indivisible. 

In  short,  I  protest  against  the  military 
help  being  extended  to  Dictator  Batista,  first 
because  it  serves  to  keep  in  power  an  un- 
popular government,  and,  second,  because 
Batista  violates  the  letter  and  the  aplrlt  of 
the  mutual  defense  assistance  agreement. 
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Th«  worvt  liistmnc«  to  date  of  this  viola- 
tion waa  the  Inhuman  attack  against  the 
open  city  of  Clenfuegoe,  when  tanks  and 
airplanes  put  down  by  force  the  uprising 
of  September  5,  1957.  These  were  arms  sup- 
plied to  Batista  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  mu- 
tual defense  assistance  agreement  for  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Wht  thk  New  Cuban  Peace  Commission  Is 

Invalujated   From   the   Start 

(Confidential  to  high  U.S.  Government 

officials  and  legislators) 

As  a  former  Prime  Minister  and  President 

of   the   Cuban   Senate.   I   would   like   to   tell 

you,    quite    frankly,    why    the    new    Cub.m 

Peace  Commission  is  doomed  to  failure  from 

the  start. 

1.  Batista  has  already  oiitmaneiivered  the 
church.  As  you  know,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Is  very  powerful  in  Cuba,  but  It  had 
never  l)efore  Intervened   in  political  affairs. 

The  proclamation  made  by  the  Cuban 
episcopacy  was,  at  first,  a  hard  blow  to  Ba- 
tista. But  the  dictator  Is  a  master  strate- 
gist. He  managed  to  talk  the  church  lend- 
ets  into  naming  a  peace  commission  formed 
by  lay  leaders  with  whom  he  has  always 
maintained  the  closest  friendship.  Thus  he 
tricked  the  church  into  turning  over  Its  ef- 
forts to  a  pro-Batista  group.  In  other  words, 
it's  another  stall  to  consolidate  himself  in 
power. 

2.  The  men  who  make  up  the  new  peace 
commission  are  not  qualified  to  carry  out 
its  high  objectives  impartially  or  adequately. 
Here's  why: 

Dr.  Cuervo  Rublo  Is  a  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  served  under  Baticta  and  Is  the 
doctor  of  Batista's  wife. 

Dr.  Raul  de  Cardenas  has  received  big  fa- 
vors from  Batista  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Victor  Pedroso.  banker,  Intimate  friend 
of  the  Batista  family,  has  had  large  financial 
dealings   with   the  present   regime. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Gonzalez,  prior  to  becoming  a 
priest,  was  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Batista  government.  He  also  u.spd  to  be 
assistant  to  Martin  ?2  Saenz,  president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Cuba. 

Thus  it  Is  obvious  that  the  above  men 
could  hardly  b?  ex  )ected  to  tell  Batista  to 
go  In  ordsr  to  make  way  for  a  new  national 
government,  as  suggested  by  the  e:)!scopacy. 

3.  The  opposition  parties  have  already  re- 
jected the  idea  of  any  coalition  government 
which  Includes  Batista.  There  was  h  time 
when  Cubans  would  have  srtied  f  >r  elec- 
tions, guaranteed  civil  rights  or  aim  i;,t  any- 
thing else.  The  Cuban  sttuaiion  h  s  de- 
teriorated to  such  an  extent,  however,  that 
the  only  acceptable  conditijn  is:  ritlsta 
must  go  Unless  the  tyrant  goDs,  th?  Cuban 
problem  will  remain   unsolved. 

In  conclusion.  If  aiiyone  doubt  Batista's 
Intentions,  let  him  read  his  speech,  given 
today,  March  10.  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
his  treacherous  military  coup.  In  very  plain 
language  he  stated  that  there  would  be  no 
concessions  forthcoming,  except  elections  in 
June  on  his  own  terms. 


To  THE  People  of  Cuba 
Once  again  the  A:»gregate  of  Cuban  Insti- 
tutions— made  up  of  religious.  rrat£>rn!il,  pro- 
fessional, civic,  and  cultural  organizations — 
wishes  to  express  publicly  Its  considered 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  solv- 
ing, without  bloodshed,  the  grave  crl.'^ls  af- 
fecting the  nation,  and  to  demand,  from  the 
Government,  the  kind  of  decision  this  mo- 
ment calls  for.  If  we,  in  this  last  and  des- 
perate effort,  are  to  avoid  the  impending 
collapse  of  our  fundamental  state  Insti- 
tutions. 

This  association,  whenever  It  has  raised  its 
voice,  has  done  so  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  a  belligerent  attitude  for  peace, 
and  has  often  expressed.  In  frantic  appeals, 
that  It  waa  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  Just  solu- 


tion of  our  grave  international  crisis.  Fear- 
ful of  the  risk  that  uncontrolled  passions 
would  sink  the  nation  into  anarchy,  it  an- 
nounced that,  in  such  a  contingency,  these 
Cuban  Institutions  would  know  how  to  ful- 
fill their  duty. 

The  moment  has  arrived.  The  Govern- 
ment, by  Ignoring  all  the  appeals  for  peace 
and  by  depending  on  armed  might,  has  pro- 
voked with  that  attitude  the  reaction  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Cuba,  who  have 
exchanged  their  Fchoolbooks  for  war  equip- 
ment and  have  started  a  general  movement 
full  of  heroism  and  sacrifices,  now  admln-d 
and  followed  by  all  the  social  classes  In  oiar 
country.  Agninst  them,  throu/h  6  lc)ng, 
ng'^nizlng  years,  the  regime  has  mobilized  Its 
entire  rcpre  sive  apparatus,  which  lius  been 
systematically  employed  with  unsurpassed 
cruelty.  Upon  defenseless  women  and  help- 
less adolesct'nce  has  fallen  the  continuous 
and  unmerciful  weight  of  security  forces  in  a 
manner  having  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
civil  wars. 

The  regime  has  refused  to  look  into  the 
motivations  behind  our  youth's  actions,  and, 
after  subverting  the  juridical  order  of  our 
state  through  an  act  of  force,  has  suspended 
again  all  c  )nstltutlonal  guaranties,  havuig 
Just  announced  a  new  drive  to  recruit  7.000 
soldiers  that  might  silence,  in  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, all  proterls.  It  will  all  be  in 
vain;  the  number  of  victims  will  Increase, 
but  the  rebel  movement  will  extend  Itself, 
because  ne.xt  to  the  young  psojile  and  witii 
them,  both  openly  and  clandestinely,  is 
8tandln>f  by  the  whole   nation. 

Ti\e  people,  witneislng  with  utter  amaz"- 
ment  tlie  continuous  flow  of  blnod  of  Its  bebt 
human  reserves,  falls  to  understand  this  w.ir 
of  extinction,  and  cannot  comprehend  why 
the  milit-iry  supporters  of  this  regim?  are 
fighting  .so  hard  to  defend  a  government  re- 
pudiated by  the  people. 

The  spectacle  which  Cuba's  martyrdom 
offers  to  the  world  has  not  roused  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  seized  power  and  who 
pretend  t<i  keep  it  against  the  will  of  all. 
No  one  hears  the  loud  and  excruciating  out- 
cry of  mothers.  No  one  listens  to  the  voice 
of  Institutions  not  devoted  to  any  particular 
sect,  while  the  word  uttered  with  pain  by 
our  venerable  episcopacy  receives,  by  way 
of  answer,  the  deceiving,  harsh  lmp<isltlon  of 
an  obstinate  will  to  rule. 

The  Aggregate  of  Cuban  Institutions  has. 
thus  far,  proposed  reconcilable  formulas  and 
civilized  understandltgs.  But  now,  aware  of 
the  fact  that  our  nation  is  on  the  verge  of 
collapse,  we  serenely  demand  the  end  of  the 
prerent  regime,  since  it  has  been  unable  to 
crrry  on  t'.ie  norm  il  functions  of  government 
a.id  to  fulfill  the  high  alms  of  strtehood. 
A.;  we  rec;uest  the  discontinuance  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  through  the  abdication  of 
taose  In  the  executive  branch,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  Congress,  we  arc  moved  mainly 
by  the  instinct  of  social  preservation,  our 
Intention  being  to  contribute.  In  this  man- 
ner, to  the  reestabllshmcnt  of  peace  by  re- 
moving the  only  cause  that  prevents  a  civil- 
ized solution. 

This  petition  visualizes  and  carries  with  it 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  government, 
formed  by  citizens  of  outstanding  prestige, 
designated  by  all  the  vital  forces  of  our  na- 
tion, and  having,  as  Its  aim,  the  paclflcatlnn 
of  the  country  through  the  adoption  of  the 
necessary  measures  that  may  lead.  In  a  brief 
period,  to  free  elections  under  full  democratic 
guarantees,  thus  fulfilling  our  historic 
destiny. 

To  that  end,  the  provisional  government 
will  confine  Itself  to  a  minimum  program, 
fundamentally  containing  the  alms  listed 
below.     The  said  government  will: 

(a)  Respect  private  property  and  be  under 
obligation  to  fulfill  all  agreements  and  pacts, 
whether  bilateral  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  all  promises  and 
liabilltiea  contracted  by  the  Republic,  de- 
ferring to  the  Congress  the  faculty  of  de- 
termining,   at   an   opportune   time,    if    they 
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were  contracted  according  to  our  constitution 
and  our  laws. 

(b)  Will  declare  null  and  void  all  the 
sentences  dictated  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
Republic  and  courts-martial  held  after  March 
10.  1952.  dealing  with  political  offences  in- 
tended  to  overthrow  the  regime  Instituted 
on  that  date. 

(c)  Govern  itself.  Insofar  ns  its  p^ullar 
nature  permits,  by  the  constitution  of  1D40, 
which  will  prevail  esi>ecially  in  regard  to 
individual   rights. 

(d)  Exercise  the  legislative  powers  of 
g'jvmiment.  limiting  itself  to  the  picmul- 
giition  of  laws  strictly  necessary  for  Its  good 
functioning,  thus  facilitating  the  return  to  a 
constitutional  regime  by  popular  ccnrent. 

(e)  Give  i)referentlal  treatment  to  laws 
promoting  the  start  and  development  of  an 
electoral  process  culminating  In  the  designa- 
tion   of    constitutional   ofllc'.als. 

It  Is  the  underst.inding  of  this  association 
that  this  is  the  only  solution  to  save  Cuba 
from  chaos  at  this  dramatic  hour  of  Its 
existence.  Conscious,  as  we  are,  that  we  lack 
the  power  to  remove  the  regime  by  force,  we 
urge  our  citizenry  to  resist  oppression  by 
uniting  closely  and  by  exercising  the  rights 
that  the  constitution  grants  to  free  men 
everywhere. 

Havana.   Marcli    15.    19J8 

Signed  by  C(  nfedrr.Tclon  Na':onaI  de  Pro- 
feslonales  Unlverslt;u-los.  Coleglo  Naclonal 
de  Alx>gado8.  Colcg.o  Nacionnl  de  Agrimen- 
sores.  Coleglo  de  Abogados  de  la  Habana, 
Coleglo  Nftcionul  de  Arqu'trctos.  Contadores 
Puollcos,  Estomatologico  Naclonal.  Doctores 
en  Clencia  y  en  FiIos<ifla  y  I^etras.  Farmaceu- 
tlco  N.iclonal,  Fedcracton  de  Ingenleros,  In- 
genleros  Clvlles.  Ingenleros  Electrlclstas, 
Coleglo  Medico  Naclonal.  Medico  Municipal. 
Peritos  QuUnicns.  Agronomos  y  Azucareros, 
Trabajadores  S'xiales.  Medico  Veterlnarlo 
Provincial  tie  la  Habana.  Provincial  da 
Perlodlstas,  Asocl.nclm  Naclonal  de  Maestroa 
de  Escuelas  Prlvndi\s.  ProfCEores  y  Maestroa 
de  Ingles,  lernlcos  Industrlales.  Juventud 
Mascullna  de  Acc.on  C.itt)Uca.  Catollca  Unl- 
versltarla.  C.-jiClllo  Cubano  de  Iglesiaa  Evan- 
gellcas,  Club  de  Lcones  Lyceum  Lawn  Tennla, 
Supremos  C"ntej(  s  de  la  Masonerla.  Fedara- 
clon  Naclon.il  de  Eicuelas  Prlvadaa.  Loglas. 
Ingenleros  Quimlcos  e  Industrlalea,  Inge- 
nelros  Meco. ileus.  Medico  Vetcrinarlo  Na- 
clonal. 

MCMOBANDL'M    TO    THE    MtMBERS    OF    THE    VS. 

CoNcazss   Fkom  the   Cuban   Congressmen 
IN  Exile 

1.  The  undersigned,  former  members  of 
the  Cub.-vn  Cor  "rets,  demo- rat  Ically  elected 
before  the  mlluary  coup  of  March  10.  1952. 
have  the  honor  to  addrers  the  Membf;s  of 
the  US  Ccnr^rr.ts  In  order  to  Inform  iicra 
abrnt  some  aspect;  of  the  cxirrent  state  of 
relations  between  their  two  countrlr.<«  and, 
particularly,  about  certain  facts  snd  feeMngs 
that   are   Impairing   these   relations. 

2.  There  is  at  present  a  widespread  b-^^ef 
In  Cuba  that  the  U  .S  Crovernment  is  eu  )- 
port.ng  Bafli,ia's  ruthles.^  dictatorship  in 
contr:i'!lcti;>n  to  the  repeatedly  declared 
American  p<jllcy  In  favor  of  world  freed  ,m 
and  de:nocracy  This  belief  Is  bultrer;,  ng 
Batl.<:ta's  dictatorship,  prolonging  the  ter- 
rible civil  war  new  ravaging  the  country  and 
seriouly  Impairing  the  prestige  and  good  will 
of  the  Unitrd  States  In  Cuba. 

3.  The  gcner;  Uzed  Cuban  belief  In  the 
United  Kt:ites  support  to  Batista  Is  based  on 
the  following  facts: 

(a)  The  great  zeal  In  the  application  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  against  antl-Batlsta  exllea 
and  the  unnecesfarlly  rude  treatment  ap- 
plied to  them,  as  shown  by  the  recent  (Feb- 
ruary 14.  1958)  handcuflflng  of  Dr.  Carlos  Prlo 
Socarras,  former  constitutional  President  of 
Cuba,  deposed  by  Batista; 

(b)  The  public  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship from  the  U.S.  Army  to  the  Cuban  Army, 
as  shown  by  the  bestowal  of  one  of  the  high- 
est U.S.  military  decorations  to  the  chief  of 
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the  Cuban  Air  Force  (November  1M7)  ahortly 
after  Colonel  (now  General)  Tabernllla  had 
ordered  and  led  the  bombardment  and  straf- 
i:ig  of  the  open  city  of  Clenfuegos  (September 
5.  1957)  and  the  widely  publicized  praise  lav- 
i.siied  upon  Batista  by  General  Shepherd, 
Chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board  (December  1957); 

(c»  The  continuous  Bhipment«  of  arms  to 
B.aisia.  supplied  freely  or  almost  freely  un- 
der the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment of  March  7,  1952.  In  spite  of  the  openly 
Known  fact  that  Batista  is  using  these  arms 
I  1  crush,  and  not  defend,  democracy  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  contradicting  the  pur- 
j.  ise  of  the  agreement  and  of  the  U.S.  acts 
which  authorized  It  and  which  supply  the 
lands  with  which  these  shipments  are  fi- 
nanced; and 

(d)  The  maintenance  of  a  U.S.  Army  mis- 
•■-ion  In  Cuba  that  is  giving  the  Cuban  Army 
technical  advice  on  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  the  current  warfare  against  the  Cuban 
people,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  article  5  of 
the  Army  Mission  Agreement  of  August  28. 
1951,  clearly  stipulates  that  the  agreement 
'will  be  subject  to  cancellation  at  the  initia- 
tive of  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  at  any  time, 
when  any  one  of  the  two  governments  finds 
Itself  involved  in  Internal  or  external  hostili- 
ties" (the  quote  is  a  translation  of  the 
Spanish  text). 

4  The  undersigned  consider  that  it  is  not 
Improper  for  them  to  Inform  their  U.S. 
colleagues  of  the  above-mentioned  facts 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  them  because  of 
their  bearing  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  current  wxirld  struggle 
for  freedom  and  democracy,  on  the  American 
prestige  and  good  will  abroad  and  on  the 
welfare  of  one  of  the  three  closest  neighbors 
o!  the  United  States.  The  undersigned  also 
consider  that  it  Is  not  improper  for  them  to 
request  the  moral  support  of  their  VS.  col- 
leagues for  their  noble  cause  and  hope  that 
this  Information  and  this  request  of  sym- 
patliy  will  be  thus  Interpreted  by  the  U.S. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  not  construed 
as  an  attempt  to  Interfere  in  their  affairs  or 
influence  their  conduct. 

5  If  any  U.S.  Senator  or  Congressman 
Would  like  to  obtain  additional  Information 
on  the  facts  described  in  this  memorandum, 
the  undersigned  would  be  pleased  to  supply 
it  to  them,  either  in  writing  or  personally, 
going  to  Washington  If  necessary  or  desirable. 
Requests  for  additional  Information  or  per- 
sonal contact  should  be  sent  to:  Dr.  Lincoln 
Rodon,  5121  Alton  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Miami.  March  27,  1958. 

Dr.  Lincoln  R6don  (Dem6cTata  Party) 
Former  President  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Former  Congress- 
man From  Orlente  Province;  Dr. 
Jos*  Manuel  Gutlerre*  (Ortodoxo 
Party)  Former  Senator  From  Ma- 
tanzas  Province;  Dr.  Manuel  Bisb^, 
Former  Leader  of  the  Ortodoxo 
Party  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Former  Congressman  From 
Havana  Province,  President  of  the 
Ortodoxo  Party;  Dr.  Rafael  Doml- 
nador  Ptrez  (Ortodoxo  Party),  For- 
mer Congressman  From  Pinar  Del 
Rio  Province:  Dr.  Roberto  Garcia 
Ibafiez  ( Ortodoxo  Party ) ,  Former 
Congressman  From  Orlente  Prov- 
ince; Dr.  Bernardo  Utaet  (Ortodoxo 
Party).  Former  Congressman  From 
Orlente  Province;  Dr.  Segundo 
CurtI  (Autentlco  Party).  Former 
Congressman  From  Havana  Prov- 
ince; Dr.  Rut>en  Alonso  (Autentlco) 
Party ) ,  Former  Congressman  From 
Orlente  Province;  Dr.  Antonio  Acos- 
ta  Borges  (Naclonal  Party),  Former 
Congreasman  Froir  Havana  Prov- 
ince; Dr.  Wlfredo  Plgueraa  (Dem6- 
crata  Party),  Fonrer  Congressman 
From  Camaguey  Province. 
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Annex  to  ths  Meuokandttic 

1.  For  those  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  that  may  not  be  familiar  with  re- 
cent Cuban  developments,  a  brief  outline  of 
the  origins  and  evolution  of  Batista's  dicta- 
torship follows. 

2.  On  March  10,  1952,  82  days  before  the 
scheduled  presidential  elections  in  which  he 
himself  was  a  candidate  supported  by  a 
small  minority,  Fulgenclo  Batista  led  a  mili- 
tary coup,  making  himself  chief  of  state 
In  charge  of  organizing  and  directing  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  assuming  all  their  functions. 
Following  the  coup,  Batista  suspended  the 
constitution,  prevented  Congress  from  meet- 
ing, actually  shooting  the  capltol  building 
when  Congress  tried  to  meet,  prevailed  over 
the  courts,  reorganized  the  army,  navy,  and 
police  forces,  dissolved  the  political  parties 
and  canceled  the  presidential  elections 
scheduled  for  June   1.  1952. 

3.  Two  and  a  half  years  after  the  coup, 
on  November  1.  1954,  Batista  held  rigged 
elections  in  which  he  was  elected  President. 
The  elections  were  not  only  rigged  but  uni- 
lateral, Batista  being  the  only  candidate. 
All  the  opposition  parties  but  one,  abstained; 
and  the  one  that  did  not  abstain  with- 
drew a  few  days  before  the  election,  owing 
to  the  violence  and  fraud  used  against  it. 
Even  members  of  the  parties  supporting 
Batista  admitted  publicly  that  there  had 
been  frauds  and  violence  In  the  November 
1954  elections. 

4.  Batista  continues  In  power  and  hU 
regime  continues  to  have  the  same  dictato- 
rial nature  that  It  has  had  from  its  incep- 
tion. The  constitution  was  nominally  re- 
established after  the  1954  elections,  but  its 
basic  rights  are  continually  being  suspended 
and  martial  law  declared.  Furthermore, 
with  or  without  martial  law,  Batista  has  vio- 
lated all  political  freedoms  and  human 
rights;  Imprisoning,  torturing,  and  assassi- 
nating his  political  enemies  with  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  courts. 

5.  Batista  had  sabotaged  all  the  eCforts 
made  by  prominent  Cuban  citizens  and  in- 
stitutions in  favor  of  a  peaceful  and  digni- 
fied settlement  of  Cuba's  problems.  In 
March  1956,  the  great  Cuban  patriot  and 
elder  statesman.  Dr.  (3osme  de  la  Torriente, 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Invited  delegates  from 
Batista's  and  opposition  parties  to  seat  to- 
gether and  discuss  a  solution.  The  meeting 
raised  great  hopes  but  waa  broken  by  Ba- 
tista's delegates  on  a  point  of  procedure. 
The  failure  of  the  negotiations  closed  the 
door  to  peaceful  solutions  and  lit  the  flre 
that  has  been  ravaging  Cuba  since  then; 
few  weeks  after  the  meeting  broke  a  group 
of  army  ofBcera  revolted,  led  by  Col.  Ramon 
Barquln,  Cuban  member  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense  Board  and  In  successive 
months  rebellion  flamed  In  Matanzas  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba;  Fidel  Castro  landed  and 
aUrted  Its  successful  and  ever  growing  guer- 
rilla warfare.  In  Orlente;  the  presidential 
palace  in  Havana  was  attacked  and  almost 
taken;  tlie  Corlnthla  expedition  landed  In 
the  northern  coast  of  Orlente  Province;  the 
navy  garrison  of  Clenfuegos  uprose  and  oc- 
cvipied  the  city,  that  was  later  unmercifully 
bombarded  by  Batista's  air  force;  several 
plots  were  discovered  In  the  army,  navy,  and 
air  force  and  Havana  police;  strong  guerril- 
las began  to  operate  in  the  central  part  of 
the  island  and  Castro's  men  beat  the  army 
repeatedly  and  spread  all  throughout 
Oriente'a  Province.  Simultaneously  with 
these  events,  a  wave  of  sabotage  against 
caneflelds,  sugar  mills,  sugar  warehouses, 
tobacco  warehouses,  manufacturing  plants, 
hotels,  movie  houses,  public  buildings,  trains, 
and  buses  has  been  rising  In  temix)  up  to 
Its  current  volume:  At  present,  all  schools 
are  closed,  trains  do  not  circulate  by  night. 


movie  houses  and  stores  are  empty.  Insur- 
ance premiums  have  risen  twentyfold  and 
each  week  coets  the  country  hundreds  of 
human  lives  and  several  million  dollars. 

6.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  memoran- 
dum to  describe  Batista's  terror  or  to  enu- 
merate its  thousands  of  victims,  which  In- 
clude women,  children  less  than  IS  years  of 
age,  students,  workers,  farmers,  merchants. 
Including  two  presidents  of  the  National 
Students  Federation,  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
congressmen.  Two  fellow  congressmen  have 
fallen  victim  of  Batista:  Dr.  Menelao  Mora, 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  for 
the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Party  (Autentlco), 
killed  while  valiantly  fighting  in  the  attack 
on  the  Presidential  Palace,  and  T>r.  Pelayo 
Cuervo,  senator  for  the  party  of  the  Cuban 
people  (Ortodoxo)  and  its  president  and 
leader  in  the  senate,  arrested  by  members  of 
the  police  forces  and  assassinated  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Havana  on  March  13,  1957,  under 
the  direct  orders  of  Dictator  Batista. 

7.  Following  a  standard  practice  of  Latin 
American  dictators,  Batista  is  at  present  try- 
ing to  perpetuate  himself  in  power  by  elect- 
ing a  puppet  successor.  Elections  for  this 
purpose  were  scheduled  for  the  forthcoming 
June  1  and  have  been  now  postponed,  owing 
to  the  current  state  of  civil  war,  for  Novem- 
ber 3  of  this  year.  The  electoral  plans  are 
supported  by  Batista's  men  and  some  so- 
called  opposition  parties,  but  public  opinion 
repudiates  them  as  a  fraud.  On  February 
28,  1958,  Cardinal  Arteaga  and  all  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  Cuba  addressed  the 
country  requesting  the  formation  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  national  union.  Implicitly  asking 
Batista  to  step  aside.  On  March  15,  the  na- 
tional colleges  (associations)  of  lawyers, 
medical  doctors,  civil  engineers,  electrical 
engineers,  agronomical  engineers,  mechanical 
engineers,  architects,  doctors  In  philosophy 
and  literature,  doctors  In  political  and  eco- 
nomic sciences,  teachers,  pharmacists,  public 
accountants,  dentists,  veterinarians,  chem- 
ists and  sugar  chemists;  the  Federation  oC 
Catholic  Youth,  the  Cuban  CouncU  of  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  the  Supreme  Council  Grade 
33  of  FVeemasons,  the  women's  club,  and 
Lions  Club,  and  18  other  national  organiza- 
tions signed  a  petition  for  Batista's  resigna- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  peace  and  freedom,  in  a 
momentous  and  historical  document.  These 
utterly  unusual  steps  taken  by  the  Catholic 
and  Evangelical  Churches  and  by  nonpollti- 
cal  organizations  that  together  represent  the 
whole  of  Cuba's  learned  middle  class  show 
the  state  of  desperation  that  the  Cuban  so- 
ciety has  reached  and  announces  the  new 
dawn  of  democracy  in  Cuba. 

Dr.  Lincoln  R6don  (Demdcrata  Party). 
Former  President  of  the  Houst;  of 
Representatives,  Former  Congressman 
From  Orlente  Province;  Dr.  Joe*  Man- 
uel GutierrcE  (Ortodoxo  Party)  For- 
mer Senator  From  Matanzas  P;rov- 
ince;  Dr.  Manuel  Blsb*,  Former  Leader 
of  the  Ortodoxo  Party  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Former  Congress- 
man From  Havana  Province,  President 
of  the  Ortodoxo  Party;  Dr.  Rafael 
Domlnador  P6rez  (Ortodoxo  Party). 
Former  Congressman  Prom  Plnar  Del 
Rio  Province;  Dr.  Roberto  Garcia 
Ibafiez  (Ortodoxo  Party),  Former 
Congressman  From  Oriente  Province; 
Dr.  Bernardo  Utset  (Ortodoxo  Party), 
Former  Congressman  Prom  Oriente 
Province;  Dr.  Segundo  Curtl  (Auten- 
tlco Party).  Former  Congressman 
From  Havana  Province;  Dr.  Ruben 
Alonso  (Aut*ntlco  Party),  Former 
Congressman  From  Oriente  Province; 
Dr.  Antonio  Acosta  Borges  (Naclonal 
Party),  Former  Congressman  Prom 
Havana  Province;  Dr.  Wlfredo  Flgueras 
(Dem6crata  Party),  Former  Congress- 
man Prom  Camaguey  Province. 
Miami,  March  27, 1956. 
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A  paragraph  of  the  speech  made  by  Dr. 
Manuel  Blsbe,  president  of  the  Cuban  Peo- 
ples Party  (Ortodoxo),  in  the  meeting  held 
In  the  Flagler  Theater  of  Miami  on  the  16th 
of  March  1958,  kohoring  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Pelayo  Cuervo  Navarro  in  the  first  anniver- 
Eary  of  his  death.  In  his  speech  Dr.  Manuel 
El': be  raises  the  issue  of  a  revision  of  the 
Latin  American  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

"The  dictatorship  of  Batista  la  In  Its  last 
stages.  It  will  fall  as  fell  the  dictatorships 
of  Rojas  Plnilla  in  Colombia  and  of  Perez 
J'menez  in  Venezuela.  The  America  of 
Bolivar,  of  Juarez,  and  of  Marti  will  be  free  as 
Is  the  America  of  Washington.  But  what 
hurts  us  is  the  support  that  Is  being  given  to 
dictators,  and  that  arms  sold  to  them  for  the 
defense  of  the  hemisphere  against  the  Com- 
munist danger,  are  used  Instead  against  the 
people.  What  hurts  us  is  that  a  plan  of 
general  elections  be  supported  despite  facts 
that  have  proved  that  we  were  right  and 
that  Ambassador  Smith  was  wrong.  Batista 
cannot  govern  with  a  free  press,  and  if  he 
establishes  censorship  he  cannot  maintain 
order  either.  Let  us  go  toward  a  democratic 
Latin  America.  Yet  In  the  face  of  the  grave 
situation  of  disorder  that  prevails  In  Cuba, 
how  can  the  State  Department  think  that 
general  elections  can  be  called  notwithstand- 
ing the  shameful  collaboration  that  a  few 
politicians  of  the  so-called  opposition  are 
lending  to  the  infamous  comedy  of  general 
elections?  The  people  of  our  America,  with 
the  support  of  decent  army  officers  who  are 
not  willing  to  use  their  arms  against  democ- 
racy but  to  place  them  at  its  service,  are 
helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  era 
of  freedom  in  our  sister  republics.  Let 
Washington  rectify  its  policy.  You  cannot 
hurt  people  and  expect  them  to  trust  you 
afterward.  Let  the  Americas  be  democratic, 
and  If  strength  is  made  use  of,  let  It  be 
against  dictatorshipB,  and  never  against  de- 
mocracy, for  I  do  not  admit  In  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relationships  any  other  attitude 
than  to  isolate  dictatorial  government,  be- 
cause the  time  has  come  that  governments 
understand,  as  long  ago  our  peoples  have 
understood,  that  the  blow  stricken  to  de- 
mocracy in  any  of  our  brother  countries  is  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
America." 

Batista  Backed  bt  Communists 
(Extension    of    Remarks    of    Hon.    Adam    C. 
PovyiLL,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Monday,   May    12,    1958) 

Mr.  PowiLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcobo,  I  include 
the  following: 

"BATISTA    backed    BT    COMMTTNISTS 

"My  name  is  Jack  A.  Ossorlo.  My  home 
address  Is  2028  Southwest  57th  Court,  Miami, 
Fla.  I  was  born  at  Manzanlllo,  Province  of 
Orlente,  Cuba,  of  American  and  Cuban  par- 
ents. I  acquired  American  citizenship  by 
birth  abroad  of  an  American  parent  (my 
father).  I  am  registered  at  the  American 
Embassy,  Havana,  Cuba. 

"I  came  to  the  United  States  In  1937  to  go 
to  school.  I  attended  Miami  Senior  High 
School,  the  University  of  Miami,  and  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Bos- 
ton, where  1  received  my  master's  degree.  I 
served  3"^  years  In  the  United  States  Air 
Corpw  during  the  war  and  was  honorably 
discharged. 

"I  have  worked  for  several  Miami  radio 
stations,  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Interna- 
tional General  Electric  Co.,  the  North  Dakota 
Research  Foundation,  and  smaller  com- 
panies. In  1964  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  sent  me  to  Honduras  for  a 
year. 

"I  am  a  specialist  in  Inter- American  affairs, 
a  bilingual  journalist,  and  a  professor  of 
English    for   foreigners.     I   am   interested    In 


Latin  American  afTalrs  because  I  waa  bom 
In  that  region,  where  my  father  is  a  Presby- 
terian missliinary  (in  Cuba) .  I  appear  volun- 
tarily befor(!  this  committee  because  I  have, 
for  a  long  time,  carried  on  a  one-man  fight 
against  despotism  in  the  Americas,  believing 
that  dictatorships  are  anachronistic  and  un- 
desirable In  our  hemisphere.  My  main  con- 
cern this  time  will  be  with  the  present  re- 
gime in  Cuba.  I  hope  to  convince  you  that 
aid  to  any  dictatorship,  and  especially  Ba- 
tista's, gives  us  a  black  eye  internationally. 

"Dictator  Butista  and  the  CommunUt  Party 

"Oen.  Pulgenclo  Batista,  of  Cuba,  Is  like  a 
chameleon:  lie  changes  color  to  suit  his  sur- 
roundings. In  the  year  1940  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Communists  and  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Cuba  on  the  official  Communist 
ticket,  as  the  head  of  a  coalition. 

"Exhibit  1  shows  the  hammer  and  sickle 
and  the  Communist  Party's  promise  to  divide 
the  land  amciig  farmers.  One  of  the  slog.ins 
at  this  time  was  'Cuba  Out  of  the  Imperial- 
istic War.' 

"Exhibit  2  is  a  photo  which  shows  Bastlsta 
and  Cuba's  most  famous  Communists;  Juan 
Marlnello,  far  left,  and  the  colored  man  In 
the  back,  Garcia  Agliero. 

"Exhibit  3  shows  Batista  with  the  famous 
Communist  leader  Lombardo  Toledano,  and 
Lazaro  Pena,  the  former  secretary  general  of 
the  Cuban  Workers'  Federation. 

"Exhibit  4  :3how8  Batista  with  the  principal 
Cuban  Communists. 

"Exhibit  5  shows  a  picture  of  Communist 
Marlnello,  running  for  mayor  of  Havana, 
and  Batista  running  for  President.  This 
was  taken  from  the  Communist  newspaper 
Hoy,  which  Batista  always  allowed  to  cir- 
culate freely. 

"E.xhiblt  6  is  the  statement  made  once  by 
General  Batista  that  the  Communist  Party 
exercised   a  democratic   function   In  Cuba. 

"Exhibit  7,  dated  July  1,  1953,  was  taken 
from  the  newspaper  Prensa  Libre.  The  news 
Item  reports  that  the  CTC  (Cuban  Work- 
ers' Federation)  had  Just  made  a  pact  with 
the  Communists.  The  secretary  general  of 
the  Tobacco  Federation  makes  the  statement 
that  the  pact  with  the  Communists 
strengthens  the  workers'  movement. 

"Exhibit  8  is  a  copy  of  the  official  organ  of 
the  University  Students'  Federation,  con- 
taining photographs  of  some  of  the  dramatic 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  Cuba 
lately. 

"Elxhibit  9  Is  a  publication  by  Cuban  doc- 
tors denouncing  Batista  as  an  assassin.  In- 
cluded is  a  photostatic  copy  from  the  World 
Medical  Convention,  charging  Batista  with 
killing,  torturing,  and  molesting  doctors  and 
patients.  On  the  last  page  is  a  photograph 
of  the  American  military  mission:  American 
Colonels  Isaacson,  Keller,  and  Stewart,  and 
Commandants  Cameron  and  Blackwell,  when 
Tabernllla.  Jr  ,  received  an  American  decora- 
tion. Tabernlila  is  the  Cuban  officer  who 
bombed  the  open  city  of  Cienfuegos  with 
American  military  aid. 

"Exhibit  10  is  a  report  written  by  Carlos 
Hevla,  a  former  President  of  Cuba  and  min- 
ister of  state.  This  is  a  well-documented  ac- 
count of  the  intimate  connections  Batista 
has  always  hud  with  the  Communists.  On 
page  6  we  read  the  following  significant 
paragraphs: 

"  'Since  Batista  staged  this  coup  d'etat  of 
March  10,  19r>2,  the  Communist  newspaper 
Hoy  had  had  free  circulation  in  Cuba,  and 
big  trucks  carrying  the  newspaper  through- 
out the  Island.  And  he  is,  in  an  under- 
cover way,  helping  the  Communists  to  gain 
once  more  control  of  the  labor  movement 
of  Cuba.  At  the  same  time,  democratic 
radio  commentators  are  silenced,  broadcast- 
ing stations  closed,  newspaper  commentators 
and  writers  Jailed  and  brutally  beaten. 

"  'While  Batista  has  forbidden  public 
gatherings,  yet  the  Communists  have  been 
permitted  to  have  large  meetings.    All  Com- 


munist leaders  are  In  Cuba  without  the  Gov- 
ernment harassing  them  in  the  least:  moat 
of  them  recently  returned  from  Russia,  ar- 
riving freely  by  plane  at  the  airport. 

"  'Batista  has  been  In  conversations  with 
the  Communists  so  that  the  so-called  anti- 
Communist  law  that  he  has  claimed  to  be 
preparing  will  finally  be  drafted  In  such  a 
manner  that  It  could  be  used  against  those 
who  oppose  him  and  favor  democracy,  and 
not  against  the  Communists. 

"  'When  Batista  organized  his  present 
party,  PAU,  about  1949,  the  Communists 
helped  him;  and  thousands  of  them,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  best  organizers.  Joined  the 
new  party;  and  these  same  Communists  and 
their  bosses  are  again  gaining  control  of 
important  positions  In  the  Government  and 
in  the  labor  movement  of  Cuba." 

"Batista  finally  established  an  organiza- 
tion to  repress  Communists,  but  It  la  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  no  Communist  has  ever 
been  Jailed  and  no  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  Communists.  The  organization 
has  been  used  solely,  however,  to  silence. 
Jail,  torture,  and  kill  democratic  Cubans. 

"To  the  question.  Is  Batista  a  Communist? 
I  would  answer  that  he  is  both  a  Com- 
munist sympathizer  and  a  Pasclst.  His 
communistic  Inclinations  and  indoctrina- 
tion have  been  shown  in  his  actions  as 
dictator.  For  example,  he  has  not  prose- 
cuted any  Communist,  but  has  placed  them 
In  Important  posts;  he  accuses  his  enemies 
of  being  Communists,  so  that  In  essence  he 
Is  allied  to  communism,  but  poses  to  the  con- 
trary; he  does  not  rerpect  any  fundamental 
freedom;  he  does  not  believe  In  freedom  of 
the  press;  he  discarded  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  a  constitution;  he  assumed  the 
powers  of  Congress;  he  has  made  a  mockery 
of  Judiciary  power;  he  has  not  respected 
Cuban  womanhood:  last  and  most  Impor- 
tant, he  has  stolen  mllllnns  (he  probably  has 
$200  million),  exiled  hundreds,  tortured  and 
killed  thousands,  mostly  young  men — the 
hope  of  Cuba. 

"Batista  is.  more  than  a  Communist  or  a 
Fascist,  a  political  adventurer.  He  would 
sell  out  to  Moscow  tomorrow,  if  he  stocxl  to 
gain  by  It.  He  Is  typical  of  the  man  who 
would  sell  his  own  mother  to  get  what  he 
wants. 

"Foref^n  espionage  in  Miami 

"Any  assistance  given  to  dictators  hurts 
the  people  who  suffer  under  them  and  hurts 
us  also.     Take  the  matter  of  espionage. 

"The  city  of  Miami.  Fla..  is  a  hotbed  of 
foreign  espionage.  There  are  any  number  of 
agents  here  paid  by  Batista,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Justice  Department.  Re- 
cently, when  a  briefcase  was  snatched  from 
the  Cuban  consul,  the  names  of  spies  were 
divulged.  One  of  them  Is  reported  to  have 
over  1100,000  in  the  bank  and.  If  so,  probably 
paid  no  Income  taxes  on  it. 

"What  this  amounts  to  is  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  government  Is  really 
the  head  of  a  large  and  well-organized  spy 
system,  which  spends  large  sums  of  money 
to  spy  on  both  foreign  and  American  na- 
tionals. 

"Certainly  any  aid  given  to  Cuba,  Santo 
Domingo,  Nicaragua,  or  Paraguay  is  a  defi- 
nite contribution  to  the  forces  of  tyranny  In 
the  Americas.  For  the  great  American  de- 
mcxrracy  to  play  the  dangerous  game  of  fcx)l- 
ing  around  with  Fascist  despots  is  to  open 
the  dooT  to  communism  In  the  Americas,  not 
to  mention  other  similar  evils. 

"The  State  Department  and  Cuba 
"As  you  consider  aid  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958.  you  should  l<x)k  Into 
the  mistaken,  prototalitarian.  criminal  policy 
being  followed  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  Un- 
der Secretary  for  Latin  American  Affairs 
Roy  Rubottom. 

"The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment was  signed  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  at  Habana  on  March  7.  1952.  and 
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its  original  purpose  was  'to  assist  any  Ameri- 
can state  subjected  to  an  armed  attack  and 
to  act  together  for  the  common  defense  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  se- 
cr.rity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.' 

"According  to  article  1,  paragraph  2,  the 
G'lvernment  of  Cuba  undertakes  to  make 
eflectlve  use  of  asslstanc*;  received  from  the 
Ci  vernment  of  the  UnlteJ  States  of  America 
j)-.irsuant  to  this  agreement  for  the  purpose 
(if  implementing  defense  plans,  accepted  by 
the  two  Governments,  under  which  the  two 
C'.overnments  will  participate  In  missions  im- 
portant to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
.•ipliere.  and  will  not.  wlthc  ut  the  prior  agree- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  United 
St:Ues  of  America,  devote  such  assistance  to 
purposes  other  than  thosc'  for  which  it  was 
furnished.' 

"Now,  such  assistance  has  been  used,  over 
and  over  again,  against  tie  defenseless  peo- 
ple of  Cuba,  and  not  for  hemispheric  de- 
fense, with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Stave.  The  worst  in- 
st:ince  to  date  of  these  violations  was  the 
inhuman  attack  against  the  open  city  of 
Cienfuegos,  where  tanks  and  airplanes  put 
down  by  force  the  uprising  of  September  5, 
1957.  "These  were  arms  supplied  to  Batista 
by  the  United  States  Government  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Agreement  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Henilsphere.  Did  the 
Gcjvernment  of  Cuba  obtain  the  prior  agree- 
ment of  our  Government? 

"Certainly,  the  agreement  has  not  been  de- 
nounced. So,  as  many  Cul)ans  see  It.  If  Ru.s- 
sla  raped  Hungary,  then  Jie  United  States 
State  and  Defense  Departments  are  raping 
Cuba.  Even  in  India  people  are  saying  so. 
l.s  this  the  kind  of  aid  thi;  Mutual  Security 
Act  encompasses? 

"Another  sore  spot  is  t)ie  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
i)f  America  and  Cuba,  prov.dlng  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  United  States  Army  mission  to 
Cuba.  Title  I,  article  1.  declares  that  "the 
purpcjse  of  this  mission  Is  to  cooperate  with 
tiiP  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
cf  Cuba  and  the  Cuban  .\rmy.  Officers  of 
the  mission  will  act.  as  req  Jlred  by  the  chief 
(if  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba, 
as  tactical  and  technical  advisers  to  the 
Cuban  Army.' 

"The  people  of  Cuba  see  In  such  a  provi- 
sion a  perfect  excuse  for  the  United  States 
Army  to  Intervene  In  favor  of  Batista.  Thus 
the  United  States  Is  taking  sides.  In  the  civil 
war  now  racing  in  Cuba,  against  the  people 
of  Cuba,  for  Batista  Is  opposed  by  over  90 
percent  of  the  Cuban  people.  The  State  De- 
partment knows  that  the  /Vmerican  mission 
IS  training  Cuban  officers  to  fight  the  young 
people  of  Cuba,  who  are  fij  htlng  the  tyrant 
on  unequal  terms.  At  any  rate,  the  mission 
IS  only  bcj?lnnlng  ill  will  ftr  Americans. 

■  Jules  Du'ools,  writing  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  March  21,  1958,  stated:  'Cuban 
(>iiblic  opinion,  although  throttled  by  the 
most  severe  censorship  ever  exercised  by 
Biitista,  Is  outspoken  against  the  United 
States.  The  people,  from  the  leaders  of  the 
<ivlc.  rell!;lous.  professional,  and  social  instl- 
lutlons  who  demanded  Bat.sta  resign,  to  the 
students,  accuse  the  United  Slates  of  pur- 
suing a  policy  to  support  a  dictator  and  lose 
the  friendship  of  a  nation 

"  'Smith  (ambassador)  Is  being  branded  as 
worse  than  his  predecessor.  Artliur  Gardner. 
Yet  when  he  first  arrived  he  was  a  hero 
to  the  Cuban  people  and  managed  to  erase 
the  animosity  that  had  be«'n  engendered  by 
Gardner. 

"  'Cubans,  more  than  90  percent  of  whom 
are  Uylng  to  oust  Batista,  insist  that  the 
i.itter  is  being  retained  in  office  by  the 
United  States.  When  It  is  explained  to  them 
that  the  policy  of  our  Sta'-e  Department  is 
one  of  correctness  and  n.;utrallty  in  this 
civil  war,  they  reply;  "Yes.  we  know.  You 
Americans  are  very  correct  and  very  neutral 
on  the  Bide  of  Batista.'  " 


"By  paragraph  b,  article  4,  of  the  Army 
mission  agreement,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment may  recall  the  entire  mission  In 
the  public  Interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Since  the  State  Department  has 
not  done  so,  the  concltislon  Is  that  it  con- 
siders It  a  wise  policy  not  to  recaU  the 
mission. 

"But  article  5  really  shows  how  criminally 
negligent  the  men  In  the  SUte  Department 
are.  Article  5  clearly  states  that  'thl^ 
agreement  is  subject  to  cancellation  upon 
the  initiative  of  either  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  at  any  time 
during  a  period  when  either  government  is 
Involved   In  domestic  or  foreign  hostilities.' 

"Since  Cuba  is  involved  In  a  civil  war  and 
since  the  men  at  the  Department  of  State 
have  Ignored  such  a  provision.  It  can  only 
mean  that  they  wish  to  keep  Batista  and  his 
Gestapolike  henchmen  In  power.  Is  this 
what  the  Mutual  Security  Act  contemplates? 

"The  conclusion  Is  obvious.  While  we  cxin- 
tlnue  to  send  arms  to  Batista  and  train 
his  men,  we  are  very  careful  to  enforce  our 
neutrality  laws,  thus  depriving  the  people 
of  Cuba  of  the  help  they  desperately  need  to 
get  rid  of  the  monster.  No  wonder  demo- 
crats everywhere  feel  that  we  are  inter- 
vening In  Cuba  directly,  in  favor  of  Batista 
and  against  the  best  Interests  of  6  million 
long-suffering  Cubans,  for  our  tanks  and 
Jets  have  kept  Batista  in  power  during  6 
long,  painful  years. 

"We  are  asking  for  trouble.  Is  there  not  a 
possibility  that,  as  a  desperate  reaction  to 
so  much  injustice  and  oppression,  some 
postdictalorshlp  government  may  accuse 
us.  before  the  United  Nations,  of  complicity 
In  genocide  or  extermination  of  a  national 
group  as  a  planned  move?  Would  that  not 
be  very  embarrassing,  after  the  rape  of 
Hungary? 

"Latin  American  dictatorships 

"As  long  as  despotic  regimes  continue  to 
flourish  In  Latin  America,  there  will  be  no 
peace,  no  security,  no  solidarity  In  our  con- 
tinent. Demcx;ratlc  governments,  elected  by 
the  people  in  honest  elections,  must  replace 
the  present  dictatorships,  which  exist  only 
throu.^h  force  and  fraud. 

"All  American  dictators  hide  behind  a 
false  front  of  material  progress,  blood,  tears, 
poverty,  and  terror. 

"The  v.hole  world  blames  our  Department 
of  State  for  the  prevalence  and  continuance 
of  Fascist  dictatorships  in  Cuba,  Nicaragua, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Paraguay.  The  argu- 
ment advanced  to  explain  our  strange  be- 
havior Is  that  we  wish  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests and  the  most  expedient  way  to  do  It  Is 
through  caudillos  or  strong  men.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  our  Ambassadors 
too  often  have  left  the  impression  that  we 
approve  of  and  sympathlzs  with  unpopular 
regimes. 

"Our  Interests  are  best  protected  by  repre- 
sentative governments,  not  by  ambitious, 
ruthless  dictators.  The  adulator,  the  servile 
ruler  is  not  our  best  friend.  On  the  contrary, 
when  we  help  our  neighbors  to  get  rid  of 
oppressors,  we  protect  our  interests  and 
secure  peace  and  happiness  for  our  continent. 
"In  conclusion 

"If  I  could  get  only  one  thing  across  to  this 
august  committee.  It  would  be  this:  No  aid 
should  ever  be  given  to  any  government 
which  is  not  the  result  of  popular  consent, 
as  expressed  through  entirely  free  elections. 
No  aid  shopld  ever  contribute  to  the 
strength,  p>ermanency,  or  encouragement  of 
a  despotic  government. 

"We  are  the  undisputed  -world  leaders 
against  totalitarianism,  but  we  appear  to 
have  adopted  a  dual  policy,  namely,  one  for 
Communist  nations  and  one  for  American 
despots.  Democracy  and  freedom  are  insep- 
arable, however. 


"SpeclaUy  here  in  this  hemisphere,  where 
American  conduct  is  watched  closely  by  the 
whole  world  to  test  our  real  intentions,  the 
wealth  of  Americans  must  not  be  spent  on 
those  who  enslave  our  brothers.  It  is  in  our 
best  Interests  to  help  those  who  think  and 
act  like  we  do.  Latin  Americ^ans  do  not  need 
guns.  They  need,  however,  technical  aid, 
loans,  and  encouragement  In  their  demo- 
cratic aspirations. 

"To  this  effect,  I  would  recommend,  as  a 
great  contribution,  the  identical  resolutions 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  by 
the  distinguished  legislators.  Senator  Watni 
Morse,  and  Representative  Chakles  O.  Por- 
ter, of  Oregon.  Tlie  resolutions  make  a  spe- 
cific reference  to  article  5(d)  of  the  O.A.S. 
charter,  which  states,  In  part,  that  'the 
solidarity  of  the  American  States  and  the 
high  alms  which  are  sought  through  it  re- 
quire the  political  organization  of  those 
states  on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exercise 
of  representative  democracy.' 

"United  States  aid,  given  only  to  demo- 
cratic governments,  will  make  us  a  better 
people  and  will  make  this  a  better  world  in 
which  to  live,  that  government  of  the  f>eople, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  this  earth." 


"annet  a 

"Tortures  under  Batista 

"Tortures  under  the  ruthless,  bloodthirsty 
dictatorship  of  Batista  are  commonplace. 
His  Fascist.  pro-Communist  regime  has  not 
even  respected  Catholic  priests,  even  though 
that  is  the  religion  professed  by  the  major- 
ity of  Cubans.  Witness  the  torture  of  Rev. 
Father  Ramon  O'Farrlll,  now  a  Miami  exile, 
who  was  hit  with  the  butt  of  a  rifle  squarely 
on  an  ear  and  his  hearing  impaired. 

"Exhibit  11  Is  a  clipping  from  the  Chicago 
Dally  TVlbune,  which  tells  of  the  shooting 
of  a  Catholic  young  man  studying  for  the 
priesthocxl.  His  body  was  found  riddled  by 
36  bullets  (probably  supplied  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act).  He  was  shot  to  death  despite 
the  plea  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who 
tried  to  save  his  life.  The  papal  nuncio  and 
Cardinal  Arteaga  bad  been  given  assurances 
that  his  life  would  be  saved,  but  the  word  of 
gangsters  can  never  be  trusted. 

"There  is  a  new  case  of  torture,  however. 
In  the  United  States  right  now  is  a  50-year- 
old  schoolteacher  who  knows  what  despot- 
ism means.  After  her  unbelievable  torture, 
her  life  was  threatened  because  she  dp  red  to 
denounce  Batista's  regime  of  terror. 
Through  a  priest  she  knew,  and  the  papal 
nuncio,  she  was  able  to  obtain  political  asy- 
lum In  a  foreign  embassy  and  leave  Cuba. 
In  an  interview  for  the  American  Dally,  a 
Spanish  newspfiner.  she  had  this  to  say: 

"  'Batista's  police  agents  broke  Into  my 
home.  They  were  obsessed  by  the  Idea  that 
I  knew  where  arms  were  hidden.  Other  de- 
cent Cuban  women  have  suffered  before 
what  I  went  through.  Tliat's  why  I  toM 
everything.  In  spite  of  the  threats  against 
my  life  If  I  spoke  the  truth  about  the  ter- 
rible things  that  happened  to  mi. 

"  "I  am  50  years  old,  and  I  have  2  daugh- 
ters, 19  and  17,  and  a  boy  15  years  old.  I  am 
a  teacher  and  a  practicing  Catholic.  In  the 
early  morning  of  February  24,  at  exactly  5 
o'clock,  a  group  of  men,  armed  with  subma- 
chlneguns,  entered  my  home  and  made  me 
put  on  my  clothes  in  their  presence.  They 
took  me  to  the  12th  district  police  station. 
They  robbed  me  of  $25  in  cash  and  an  ex- 
pensive gold  watch. 

"  'Taken  before  a  captain  by  the  name  of 
Sosa,  he  hit  me  right  in  the  face,  throwing 
me  to  the  floor.  Nothing  stopped  them,  not 
even  my  age  or  sex  or  the  fact  that  I  was  a 
mother.  What  happened  in  that  hell  on 
earth  for  3  long,  horrible  days  still  seems 
like  a  nightmare. 

"  'I  was  savagely  struck  and  whipped.  They 
repeated  every  few  minutes  that  they  would 
kill  me  if  I  didn't  tell  them  where  the  arms 
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were.  They  pulled  my  hair  and  ears.  Mod- 
esty prevents  me  from  repeating  the  dirty 
remarlu  and  InBUlts  that  were  thrown  at  me 
by  young  men  who  could  have  been  my  sons. 

"  'Only  my  faith  In  God,  my  deep  belief 
In  divine  grace,  and  my  Catholic  faith  per- 
mitted me  to  endiire  stoically  the  pain  and 
the  affront.  A  Colombian  citizen  was  sav- 
agely tortured  In  my  presence  and  his  ear 
torn  off  by  blows.  The  Image  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross  supplied  me  with  spiritual  light 
to  stand  the  torture. 

"  'While  they  were  beating  me,  they  kept 
shouting:  "Talk,  you  Communist  bitch." 
When  1  resented  the  remark  and  told  them 
that  they  could  only  accuse  me  of  being  a 
Catholic,  they  hit  me  again  and  shouted: 
"All  you  Catholics  are  worse  than  the  Com- 
munists." 

"  'To  hide  the  facts  is  to  allow  the  occur- 
rence of  further  crimes.  If  God  chose  me 
to  live  and  denounce  this  infamy,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  in  vain.  The  whole  truth  must 
be  told  that  everyone  may  know  how  low 
Cuba  has  sunk  under  Batista:  They  stuck 
a  steel  pipe  through  my  vagina,  while  shout- 
ing: "Talk,  you  old  bitch,  we  are  going  to 
perforate  you".' 

"Certainly,  aa  you  consider  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  now  ruled  by  gangst«r  ele- 
ments, you  must  keep  in  mind  how  that  aid 
will  be  used  against  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
against  their  democratic  aspirations." 


"ankex  b 

"(By  Rev.  Father  Ramon  O'Parrill,  who  was 

brutally  beaten  in  Habana) 

"Aggressions  against   the  Catholic  Church 

"On  February  20  of  this  year  a  bulletin 
Issued  by  the  Cuban  Army  was  published  in 
all  the  newspapers  which,  like  all  its  official 
dispatches,  never  reports  the  true  facts  on 
the  people's  struggle  against  the  dictatorship. 
The  said  bulletin  terms  a  good  story  my 
Btatements  to  the  foreign  press  concerning 
the  tortures  I  underwent  during  4  days  at 
the  hands  of  Batista's  repressive  forces,  and 
It  calls  rebellious  propaganda  the  silence  I 
kept  for  a  year  before  releasing  the  facts. 

"All  the  people  of  Cuba  know,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  Habana,  how  I  was  unmerci- 
fully beaten  by  policemen  under  the  dread- 
ful Captain  Ventura  (now  a  commandant). 
After  the  attack,  I  was  taken  to  the  police 
station,  where  I  remained,  hurt  and  incom- 
municado. 4  days,  while  Batista's  henchmen 
negotiated  my  release.  The  one  condition 
they  demanded,  complete  silence  of  the 
church,  was  the  same  one  asked  previously 
when  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Arteaga  was 
attacked  my  members  of  the  police  force. 

"On  the  fourth  day  I  was  delivered  by 
high  police  officers  to  members  of  the  church. 
Msgr.  Arcadlo  Marina  and  Raul  del  Valle. 
both  of  whom,  under  police  threats,  promised 
to  keep  silent  and  to  get  me  out  of  the  coun- 
try withoxit  letting  anyone,  and  especially 
Cuban  Catholics,  know  that  a  priest  had  been 
beaten  up. 

"As  a  Catholic  clergyman,  I  had  to  accept 
the  discipline  of  my  church.  I  was  moved  to 
an  ecclesiastical  residence  In  Canada,  where 
I  was  held  practically  Incommunicado  for  a 
year,  under  orders  from  the  Batista  police 
to  the  Catholic  church.  Later  the  bishop 
of  Clenfuegos  authorized  my  transfer  to 
Miami,  Fla. 

"I  challenge  publicly  the  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Cuban  Army  to  deny  tlie  following  aggres- 
sions committed  against  the  Catholic  church, 
which  remain  as  proofs  of  our  long  calvary: 

"1.  July  1953:  Aggression  to  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Arteaga  by  policemen  who  tried  to 
Etize  from  him  the  proofs  in  his  possession 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  armed  forces. 

"2.  Catholic  meeting  at  Guanajay  stopped 
violently  by  the  army  with  bullets.  The 
leaders  were  Insulted  and  taken  to  army 
headquarters. 


"3.  The  office  of  the  Catholic  youth  and 
the  university  Catholic  home  raided  repeat- 
edly and  everyone  taken  to  police  head- 
quarters. 

"4.  Attack  on  the  premises  of  the  Catholic 
young  workers;  several  members  beaten  and 
Imprisoned. 

"5.  June  1956.  Assault  on  the  Arroyo 
Arenas  Church  and  destruction  of  its  doors. 

"6.  Rev.  Fikther  Leon  Lemus  exiled  from 
the  country  after  his  brother  was  assassi- 
nated. 

"7.  Noveml)er  30,  1956.  The  cathedral  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba  jplchinegunned  by  the 
armed  forces 

"8.  The  archbishopric  at  Santiago  searched 
and  the  archbishop  Insulted. 

"9.  July  1!)57.  The  temporary  priest  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Our  Holy  Church.  Santiago, 
insulted. 

"10.  The  Reverend  Father  Maxlmlllano 
Perez  of  Managua  taken  in  custody  several 
times,  and  his  sister  mistreated  by  police. 

11.  Rev.  P.ither  Manuel  Martin,  of  Santa 
Isabel  de  las  Lajas,  detained  during  a  mass 
(typical  case  of  intrusion  upon  freedom  of 
worship) . 

"12.  Constant  attacks  against  the  church 
and  priests,  including  defamations,  scandals, 
and  profanations,  from  the  pages  of  the 
Government  newspaper  Time,  in  Cuba,  owned 
by  the  Communist  gangster.  Rolando  Mas- 
ferrer,  Batista's  right-hand  man. 

"13.  Rene  FrngCL,  leader  of  Catholic  Action 
and  teacher,  assassinated  at  Matanzas.  Tlie 
bishop  marched  at  the  front  of  the  cortege 
until  It  was  broken  up  by  police  bullets. 

"14.  Mass  at  Vedado  parochial  church,  in 
suffrage  for  the  soul  of  murdered  student 
leader,  halted. 

"15.  1957.  Two  young  fathers  from  Vic- 
toria de  las  Tunas,  accused  of  taking  in 
some  Cuban:}  whose  lives  were  in  danger, 
exiled  from  the  country. 

"16.  Ramon  Rodriguez,  member  of  Catholic 
Youth,  assassinated. 

"17.  1957.  Church  at  Jaguey  Grande  emp- 
tied to  stop  ;i  mass  in  suffrage  for  the  souls 
of  students  killed.  The  faithful  then 
kneeled  at  the  park  outside. 

"18.  1957.  Church  of  San  Francisco.  Santi- 
ago, assaulted  and  robbed  by  gangsters  un- 
der Masferrer  (Batista's  right-hand  man). 

"19.  Rev.  Father  Jorge  Bez  Chabebe  and 
Father  Rlvas  of  Catholic  Action,  detained. 

"20.  March  1958.  Protest  by  the  president 
Of  the  diocesan  council  at  Santiago  of  the 
disappearance  of  a  member  of  the  group 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

"As  It  can  be  seen.  Batista's  dictatorship, 
like  all  other  American  dictatorships,  has 
engaged  In  aggression  and  outrages  against 
the  Catholic  Church  because  she  Is  the  great 
defender  of  the  human  rights  and  the  demo- 
cratic prlncl  jles  to  which  all  free  peoples 
are  entitled." 

Mr.  SCHFRER.  Mi'.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  said 
about  blood  baths  by  these  dictators,  I 
assume  then  that  he  is  equally  opposed 
to  the  executions  that  have  been  taking 
place  by  Ca.stro. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  not  opposed  to  any 
executions  that  take  place  before  courts 
of  justice  In  the  presence  of  a  free  press. 
And  that  is  what  is  happening  in  Cuba 
now.  I  am  opposed  to  the  20,000  casual- 
ties that  took  place  under  Batista,  with- 
out the  press  being  allowed  there,  and 
with  censorship,  and  without  any  courts 
of  justice. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  tliat  the  executions  tliat 


have  been  taking  place  in  the  last  few 
weeks  since  Castro  has  come  into  power 
have  all  been  as  the  result  of  court 
trials? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Every  one  of  them  has 
been.  And  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Portir], 
earlier  in  this  session,  we  have  American 
correspondents  on  the  scene  witnessing 
what  has  been  taking  place.  They  could 
not  do  that  in  the  case  of  the  Batista 
blood  baths.  These  correspondents  have 
not  reported  back  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  reads  the  record  differently 
from  the  way  I  do. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  going  to  Cuba 
this  weekend,  and  if  I  find  anything  con- 
trary to  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  come  back  here  and  report  what  I 
have  seen  there,  objectively. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Betancourt  of  Venezuela  said 
that  no  assistance  or  no  aid  should  be 
Riven  to  any  country  which  does  not  have 
free  elections. 

Mr.  POWELL.  No;  he  said  that  there 
should  be  no  admission  of  any  country 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
that  does  not  have  democratic  elections. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
presiune  that  Fidel  Castro  proposes  to 
hold  elections  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future? 

Mr.  POWELL.    Eighteen  months. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  this  ought  to  go  on  for  18 
months? 

Mr.  POWELL.  T  think  he  Is  better 
equipped  to  judge  that  situation  than  I 
am.  but  after  20  years  of  dictatorship. 
it  may  not  be  too  long. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  acid  test  of 
democracy  in  a  country  is  where  you 
have  democratic  elections. 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  true.  We  kept 
Italy  and  Germany  from  having  demo- 
cratic elections  for  a  long  time  until  we 
felt  that  they  were  ready  to  have  them. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  intend  m 
discuss  the  question  of  Germany  and 
Italy  at  this  time.  But  certainly  the  acid 
test  is  whether  or  not  Castro  is  going 
to  have  free  elections. 

Mr.  POWELL.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Is  he  going  to  have 
them  after  he  has  eliminated  all  of  his 
opposition,  which  seems  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  terror  campaign  which  he  is 
now  carrying  on?  That  is  my  honest 
belief.  We  are  going  to  have  to  fight  to 
end  what  I  call  vigilante  lynchings  in 
the  worst  western  style. 

Mr.  POWELL.  You  cannot  call  a  pro- 
ceeding, where  someone  is  tried  before  a 
court,  in  the  presence  of  a  free  press,  a 
vigilante  lynching.  We  are  quite  fa- 
miliar with  what  lynchings  mean  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  willing  to  go  before  a  court- 
martial  in  this  country  merely  because 
we  happen  to  have  a  free  press  present? 

Mr.  POWELL.    Yes. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  demand  a  civilian  trial  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution.  That 
is  what  they  are  entitled  to  have  in  Cuba, 
instead  of  being  cleaned  up  by  a  bunch 
of  vengeful  rebels  who  have  now  taken 
over  the  government.  And  that  is  what 
is  taking  place  down  there  now.  I  think 
anyone  will  concede  that  that  is  what  the 
situation  is  in  Cuba  at  this  time.  I  am 
uoing  to  reserve  my  opinion  on  Fidel 
Castro  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  just 
another  adventurer  of  tlie  Batista  tjT^e 
or  whether  he  is  a  genuine  patriot  work- 
int;  in  the  best  interests  of  Cuba.  I  shall 
reserve  my  opinion  on  that. 

If  it  is  true  that  these  people  are  guilty 
he  can  delay  these  trials  for  another  30 
days  and  try  them  in  civilian  courts, 
where  they  should  be  truni.  If  they  are 
found  guilty.  I  am  sure  punishment  will 
be  meted  out  to  them. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

I  By  unanimous  con.«;ent,  Mr.  Powell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  lor  5  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oregon,  who  has  done  such  wonder- 
ful work  In  South  America. 

Mr  PORTER.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
Is  to  be  commended  for  bringing  this  in- 
formation to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  also  appreciate  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  showing  an  interest  on  the 
other  side.  I  agree  that  we  are  all  going 
to  be  watching  the  events  in  Cuba  with 
some  interest. 

As  for  this  18  months  thought,  that 
.seems  to  be  a  long  perio<l,  but  I  believe 
that  Herbert  Matthews,  who  is  certainly 
a  man  who  knows  the  situation,  has  writ- 
ten that  it  would  be  rea.sonable  in  view 
of  the  great  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  Cuba,  and  that  it  is  going  to 
take  that  long  to  stabilize.  I  think  it 
has  this  danger,  but  I  think  that  Mr. 
Matthews'  opinion  is  worth  listening  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  memoi-an- 
dum  from  the  Department  of  State, 
which  I  should  like  to  read  about  the  mis- 
-sion  to  Haiti.  A  number  of  marines, 
an  advance  group  of  five  officers  and  four 
noncommissioned  officers,  is  expected  to 
depart  next  week.  Eventually  the  mis- 
sion may  number  around  50  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  They  will  bj  sent  down  in 
echelons,  with  the  last  jjroup  to  arrive 
in  Haiti  about  midsummer. 

The  purpose  is  to  asf-ist  in  training 
the  Haitian  Army  to  make  it  more  effi- 
cient and  responsible.  The  authority  is. 
as  tlie  gentleman  said,  the  naval  mission 
agreement  signed  December  24,  1958.  of 
w  hich  I  have  seen  no  notice  in  the  press, 
however. 

As  to  this  formal  handshake  doctrine, 
we  have  had  an  air  mission  and  a  small 
naval  mission  in  Haiti  for  years,  since 
1949.  These  were  concerned  with  train- 
ing only  a  small  part  of  the  forces,  about 
10  percent.  The  remainder  of  the  army, 
that  part  engaged  in  customary  groimd 
force  activities,  was  without  any  UJ3. 
training  assistance.  The  purpKwe  of  the 
training  mission,  composed  of  U.S.  Ma- 


rine Corps  personnel,  Is  to  assist  the 
country  of  Haiti  to  solve  the  problem  of  a 
disorganized,  demoralized,  and  undisci- 
plined soldiery.  Repeated  shakeups  in 
the  officer  corps  and  dismissals  of  senior 
officers  before  and  after  Duvalier  took 
office,  have  deprived  the  army  of  much 
of  its  experienced  leadership.  The 
United  States  became  keenly  aware  of 
the  problem  as  a  result  of  the  Talamas 
case  last  year.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
mission,  therefore,  is  being  sent  to  help 
fill  a  need  for  technical  military,  not 
police,  training  assistance.  It  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  a  U.S.  endorsement  of 
President  Duvalier's  Government. 

I  should  hope  not.  I. hope  the  deci- 
sion will  be  reconsidered. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  supported  Duvalier.  When 
54  US.  Marines  walk  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  good 
people  of  Haiti  see  them  there,  they  are 
going  to  draw  only  one  conclusion,  and 
that  is  that  the  United  States  is  backing 
up  Duvalier. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  fear  the  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
whose  district  adjoins  mine  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  know  there  are  many  peo- 
ple of  Cuban  extraction  in  our  districts. 
It  appears  to  me  it  is  ironical  that  my 
colleague  from  west  Harlem  has  more 
contacts  with  Castro  than  our  State  De- 
partment. Since  he  is  going  down  to 
Cuba  this  coming  Saturday,  I  wish  to 
urge  him  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
freedom  fighters  of  Cuba  that  their 
friends  in  America  feel  that  they  are  dis- 
crediting their  fight  for  freedom  by  these 
killings,  and  that  if  they  should  delay 
and  give  proper  trials,  even  if  those  peo- 
ple then  should  be  executed  in  due  course, 
they  would  gain  additional  respect  from 
the  doubters  in  our  country,  who  would 
gain  more  faith  in  them.  I  urge  that  on 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  agree  with  that.  I 
shall  so  do. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague  whether  I  was 
correct  in  the  inference  I  seemed  to  get 
from  his  remarks  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  pick  and  choose  between  dic- 
tators and  democratic  governments  in 
carrying  on  relations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  POWELL.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
military  assistance  should  not  be  given  by 
our  Government  to  any  land  that  has  a 
dictator. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Even  though  the  geog- 
raphy of  that  coimtry  is  perhaps  such 
that  it  is  vitally  important,  for  example, 
to  the  protection  of  certain  vital  interests 
such  as  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Panama  has  a  demo- 
cratic goverrunent,  and  we  have  a  base 
there.  

Mr.  JUDD.  But  other  coimtrles  could 
control  the  approaches  to  it.    If  hostile 


to  us.  great  difficulties  would  be  pre- 
sented. Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that 
if  we  get  into  the  business  of  defining 
and  determining  just  who  is  and  who  is 
not  a  dictator,  we  are  likely  to  be  in  a  lot 
more  trouble  than  we  are  in  now  per- 
haps? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  do  not  think  we  will. 
I  think  that  one  thing  Latin  America 
wants  us  to  do — and  my  contacts  thei-e 
are  quite  varied  just  as  are  the  contacts 
of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Porter) — as  I  was  saying. 
one  thing  that  Latin  America  wants  us 
to  do  is  to  define  some  kind  of  policy  to 
keep  them  from  believing  that  this  coun- 
try is  an  asylum  for  dicators  and  that 
we  will  support  dictatoi's  with  our  arms. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  if  he  can.  to  tell  us 
just  what  kind  of  trials  these  are.  Are 
they  trials  by  jury?  Does  the  accused 
have  the  right  to  counsel? 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  accused  has  a 
right  to  counsel,  which  is  usually  one 
military  and  one  civilian,  as  I  get  it  from 
our  own  newspapermen  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  But  they 
are  not  trials  by  jury? 

Mr.  POWELL.  They  are  not  trials  by 
jury. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  POWELL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  have  time  to  de- 
velop this  now,  but  I  will  later  with  the 
consent  of  the  House.  Originally  I  had 
the  same  feeling  as  the  gentleman  about 
dictator  governments.  As  late  as  last 
June  we  had  hearings  on  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  whole  story  made  clear  to  most  of 
us,  I  think,  that  when  we  got  into  the 
business  playing  God  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  trying  to  decide  which  is  a 
dictatorship  that  we  will  not  deal  with, 
and  which  is  a  borderline  case  and  so  on. 
the  complications  and  difficulties  had 
been  greater  in  the  past  and  were  likely 
to  be  greater  in  the  future  than  they  are 
at  present.  We  have  tried  the  gentle- 
man's proposal  a  few  times.  That  was 
the  basic  reason  why  in  1933  at  the 
Montevideo  Conference.  I  think  it  was. 
the  whole  group  of  Western  Hemisphere 
states  agreed  on  a  policy  of  noninterven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. We  heard  testimony  that  in  1945 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Uruguay  made 
a  proposal  that  whenever  one  of  these 
revolutions  comes  along  or  a  dictator 
government  exists  that  denies  human 
rights,  it  endangers  peace  for  others,  and 
therefore  the  Organization  of  American 
States  should  consider  it  together  and 
decide  on  multilateral  action — even  mul- 
tilateral intervention.  All  would  decide 
and  would  take  action  as  a  body.  We 
supported  the  proposal  completely.  It 
woiild  enable  corrective  action  to  be 
taken  by  all  and  no  one  could  accuse  us 
of  Yankee  imperialism  or  intervention. 
But  many  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries themselves  would  not  agree  to  it 
and  the  idea  died.  Dr.  Ponce.  Pres- 
ident of  Ecuador,  who  has  been  all 
through  plenty  of  violent  political  epi- 
sodes in  his  coimtry  which  is  now  in  its 
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third  period  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, said  in  a  speech  last  summer: 

To  say,  as  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of 
State  of  tbe  United  States.  Just  did,  that 
North  America  would  violate  the  basic  doc- 
trine of  nonintervention  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  If  anything  Is  done  to  condemn 
dictatorships  or  de  facto  regimes.  Is  to  clearly 
demonstrate  recognition  of  the  American 
reality. 

President  Ponce  of  Ecuador  is  saying 
that  we  should  adhere  to  our  basic  policy 
of  nonintervention  as  the  best  way  to 
promote  democracy  and  peace  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  knows 
we  are  intervening  when  we  send  arms 
and  military  men  and  intervening  in  sup- 
port of  dictatorships. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 


MAXIMUM  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRO- 
DUCTION WITHOUT  INFLATION: 
STRENGTHENING  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT  OP  1946 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
men from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussJ  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  most 
Imperative  domestic  task  is  to  bring  to 
realization  the  goals  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946:  maximum  employment  and 
production,  without  inflation.  In  order 
to  improve  the  machinery  of  the  act  for 
reaching  these  goals,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced H.R.  2561.  which  would  clarify 
the  President's  responsibilities  on  mone- 
tary policy,  and  would  bring  to  bear  an 
informed  public  opinion  on  price  and 
wage  increases  which  threaten  economic 
stability.  An  Identical  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  glance  at  America's  economic  record 
for  1958  shows  that  we  have  not  been 
achieving  the  goals  of  maximum  employ- 
ment, production  and  purchasing  power. 

T7NEMFT.OTMEI4T    AND    INFLATIOK 

About  6  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  is  still  unemployed,  although  Indus- 
trial activity  has  recovered  substantially 
from  the  recession  lows.  In  the  first 
half  of  1958.  instead  of  achieving  maxi- 
mum production,  we  lost  some  $50  billion 
of  potential  product.  In  terms  of  current 
prices,  we  barely  managed  to  attain  the 
1957  rate  of  output  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1958.  And  1957  Is  itself  an  inadequate 
base.  Much  of  the  apparent  increase  in 
output  in  1957  over  1956  was  due  to  price 
Inflation.  Moreover,  added  industrial 
capacity  since  1957  requires  that  we 
achieve  a  higher  rate  of  activity  if  we  are 
to  use  the  existing  idle  capacity. 

Despite  the  high  level  of  imemploy- 
ment  throughout  1958  and  the  existence 
of  idle  industrial  capacity,  we  were  not 
able  to  maintain  price  stability.  Follow- 
ing a  trend  established  in  1956  and  1957. 
there  continued,  even  in  the  recession 
months  of  early  1958,  small  but  persist- 
ent increases  in  both  wholesale  and  con- 
sumer prices.  Although  a  relative  sta- 
bility in  the  indexes  has  been  maintained 
in  the  past  few  months,  the  overall  fig- 
ures conceal  the  continued  rise  of  certain 


components,   particularly   rises   in    the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods. 

If  the  administration's  economic  poli- 
cies for  1959  are  no  wiser  than  those  for 
1958,  1959  may  see  an  inadequate  recov- 
ery, accompanied  by  further  price  in- 
creases. We  must,  therefore,  examine 
the  Emplojment  Act  of  1946  to  determine 
whether  its  machinery  is  adequate  to 
achieve  Its  goals  of  "maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

CONSTRUING    AWAT    THE    ACT 

Our  recent  mediocre  economic  per- 
formance is  due  to  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation by  the  President  of  the  powers  the 
act  gives  him  in  order  to  reach  those 
goals.  As  he  construes  the  act,  it  does 
not  require  him  to  do  anything  vei-y 
meaningful  about  either  recession  or  in- 
flation. Under  the  administration  view, 
he  retires  completely  from  the  important 
field  of  monetary  policy,  which  he  leaves 
to  the  Federal  Reserve;  and  he  refuses 
even  to  let  the  light  of  publicity  fall  on 
proposed  wage  and  price  increases  which 
threaten  economic  stability.  As  a  result 
of  this  unduly  narrow  view  of  the  act's 
anti-inflationary  machinery,  the  Presi- 
dent is  hesitant  to  do  anything  meaning- 
ful about  unemployment  and  loss  of  pro- 
duction, for  fear  that  action  toward  these 
goals,  will  add  to  the  inflation.  His  state 
of  the  Union  message,  for  example,  failed 
even  to  m(}ntion  the  4  million  currently 
unemployed. 

H.R.  2561  would  sharpen  the  adminis- 
tration's duties  under  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  in  two  important  particulars; 

1.    MONET  AST    POUCT 

The  President,  in  carrying  out  his  du- 
ties under  the  Employment  Act.  would 
be    required    under    H.R.    2561    to   take 
monetary  and  credit  policies  Into  ac- 
count to  the  same  extent  as  all  other 
policies  affecting  employment,  produc- 
tion and  purchasing  power.     This  would 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  President 
would  be  issuing  recommendations  on 
each  chanire  in  the  rediscount  rate,  or 
would  direct  the  daily  operations  of  the 
Open  Market  Committee,  any  more  than 
he  concerns  himself  with  the  day-to-day 
conduct  of  the  many  Federal  agencies 
which  are  formally  under  his  direct  su- 
pervision.   The    monetary    and    credit 
policies  :wuh  which  he  would  concern 
himself  are  the  big  questions:  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  monetary  policy  as  ex- 
pansionary or  restrictive;  emphasis  on 
certain   of  the   tools  available  to   the 
Federal  Reserve  as  more  suitable  than 
others  in   accomplishing  overall  objec- 
tives; or  the  need  for  new  legislation  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  over  additional  financial 
institutions,   to  Impose  direct  controls 
over  consiuner  credit,  or  to  set  different 
limits  to  reserve  requirements. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  other 
agency  directly  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  monetary  and  credit  policies 
disagreed  with  the  President's  program 
and  recommendations,  it  could  of  course 
go  its  independent  way.  But  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  "report  such 
disagreement  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  a  statement  from  the  disagreeing 
agency  of  Its  reasons." 


LACK  or  A  COOBDINATSO  PBOCTAM 


As  the  act  is  now  construed  by  the 
President,  he  Is  not  required  to  have  any 
monetary  poUcy  at  all,  much  less  one 
that  Is  coordinated  with  expenditure, 
tax,  and  other  govenimental  policies! 
This  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the  act, 
which  was  to  centralize  in  the  President 
responsibility  for  coming  forward  with 
a  coherent  and  coordinated  program. 
The  administration  Is  thus  able  to 
escape  an  accounting  when  things  go 
wrong. 

Moreover,  even  more  serious  than  the 
absence  of  a  fixed  Presidential  responsi- 
bility for  monetary  policy  is  the  lack  of 
a  coordinated  overall  economic  program. 
If  monetary  policy  Is  left  out  of  the  Presl- 
dents  duties  under  the  Employment  Act, 
a  coordinated  economic  program  is  Im- 
possible. While  it  Is  true  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  like  other  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  has  an  ac- 
knowledged responsibility  to  respect  the 
goals  of  the  ElmplojTnent  Act.  It  cannot 
very  well  act  In  accordance  with  an 
overall  program  If  sucl.  u  program  does 
not  exist. 

DOES    NOT   IMPAn    iNDZPSNOrNCB 

Monetary  policy  is  a  vital  part  of 
any  comprehensive  economic  program. 
Although  by  itself  It  may  have  limited 
value  for  achieving  growth  or  stability.  It 
can  be  an  important  adjunct  to  both  ex- 
penditure and  tax  policy  directed  toward 
these  goals.  Conversely,  the  use  of 
monetary  policy  outside  the  framework 
of  a  general  economic  policy  can  hamper 
or  even  endanger  the  attainment  of 
growth  and  stability.  For  example,  In 
1957,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  was  ap- 
plying anti-lnfiationary  credit  strin- 
gency, the  administration  was  propos- 
ing the  largest  peacetime  spending 
budget  in  history;  and  far  from  recom- 
mending Increased  taxes,  the  adminis- 
tration was  continuing  the  1954  tax  re- 
duction, Including  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion and  the  granting  of  rapid  tax  amor- 
tization certificates  which  were  feeding 
the  capital  goods  inflationary  boom. 

Requiring  the  President  to  make  ap- 
propriate recommendations  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  In  no  way  destroys  the  lat- 
ter's  independence.  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve does  not  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations,  it  can  do  as  It 
pleases,  reporting  Its  reasons  through  the 
President  to  the  Congress.  Since  the 
Federal  Reserve  makes  a  point  of  being 
the  servant  of  Congress,  It  hardly  seems 
out  of  order  to  require  it  to  state  Its  rea- 
sons to  Congress  when  it  acts  contrary 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  President. 

S.    WAGE-PUCK    POUCT 

Under  the  second  provision  of  H.R. 
2561,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
"in  order  to  bring  to  bear  an  informed 
public  opinion  upon  price  and  wage  in- 
creases which  appear  to  seriously 
threaten  ecwiomlc  stability."  would  have 
the  power  and  duty  "to  request  persons 
proposing  such  price  or  wage  increases 
to  justify  them  at  a  public  hearing  as 
not  In  fact  constituting  such  a  threat." 
Moreover.  "In  cases  where  the  Council 
deems  it  advisable.  It  may  Issue  an  ad- 
visory statement  upon  such  Justifica- 
tion." 
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The  experience  of  1957  and  1958  shows 
that,  despite  much  unemployment  and 
underuse  of  resources,  strong  indus- 
tries such  as  steel  and  automobiles  were 
able  to  push  through  continuing  wage 
■.'.nd  price  increases.  These  Increases 
L.ive  serious  effects  on  economic  stabil- 
ity, not  only  l>ecause  of  their  direct  ef- 
h'cts  on  the  price  level,  but  because  they 
Inve  a  pace-setting  chaiacter  which  in- 
r.u(  noes  a  much  larger  area  of  the  econ- 
omy. And  they  are  relatively  invul- 
r.erable  to  general  monetary  and  fiscal 
controls. 

A    THIRD    SEAT    AT   THE    BABGAINING    TABLE 

H.R  2561  Is  concerned  only  with  price 
or  wace  increases  "which  appear  to  seri- 
ou.sly  threaten  economic  stability."  This 
would  require  action  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advi.sers  only  in  very  im- 
portant or  pace-setting  ca.ses.  In  such 
cases,  the  union  proposing  the  wage  in- 
crease or  the  corporation  proposing  the 
price  increase  would  be  invited  to  state 
their  reasons,  at  a  public  hearing,  why 
their  proposed  action  does  not  in  fact 
threaten  economic  stability.  The  mere 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  management 
and  labor  that  they  may  be  invited  to 
j  U.St  if  y  price  or  wage  action  before  a 
public  body  should  encourage  more  con- 
sideration for  the  public  Interest  in  price 
.stability.  In  a  sense,  the  public  will  ac- 
quire at  least  some  representation  at 
the  wage-bargaining  and  price-setting 
table.  If  a  hearing  is  held,  public 
opinion  can  be  relied  upon  to  have  some 
effect  upon  the  positions  of  the  parties 
involved.  Finally,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  is  authorized  to  issue  a 
public  "advisory  statement"  upon  the 
justification  for  the  proposed  wage  or 
price  increase  in  cases  where  it  is  able 
to  evolve  useful  criteria  upqn  which  to 
base  such  a  statement.  If  the  Council 
is  unsure  of  its  footing,  it  will  forego  an 
'advisory  statement."  and  content  itself 
with  whatever  moderating  effect  public 
opinion  by  itself  may  create. 

This  provision  of  H.R.  2561  In  no  sense 
involves  price  or  wage  control,  since  the 
industry  or  union  Is  free  to  go  Its  own 
way,  even  after  a  hearim:  and  even  In  the 
face  of  a  contrary  "advisory  statement" 
by  the  Council. 

EXHORTATIONS    AND    ADMONITIONS 

The  President  has  repeatedly  over  the 
last  2  years  exhorted  lalwr  and  Industry 
to  avoid  inflationary  wage  and  price  in- 
creases. Most  recently.  In  the  1959  state 
of  the  Union  message,  he  said: 

We  must  encourage  the  self -discipline,  the 
restraint   necessary   to   cu-'b   the   wage-price 

spiral. 

The  trouble  with  these  admonitions  is 
that  no  one  pays  much  attention  to 
them.  Since  neither  labor  nor  manage- 
ment is  asked  to  state  its  reasons  in  a 
specific  case  for  the  proposed  wage  or 
price  increase,  the  public  has  no  way  of 
appraising  the  justification  for  the  pro- 
posed increase.  And  there  Is  not  even  a 
beginning  to  the  evolution  of  a  'set  of 
wage-price  criteria  which  can  best  con- 
tribute to  economic  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2561  would 
strengthen  the  machinery  for  attaining 
the  Employment  Act's  goals  of  maximum 
employment,  production  and  purchasing 


power  by  tempering  excessive  wage-price 
increases  on  the  cost-push  side,  and  by 
achieving  a  responsible  monetary  policy 
coordinated  with  tax.  spending  and  other 
economic  policies,  on  the  demand-pull 
side. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  AddonizioI 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
firmly  and  earnestly  believe  that  this 
1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  has  an 
unyielding  duty  to  strengthen  the  effect 
of  those  civil  rights  which  are  guaran- 
teed in  the  American  Constitution. 

The  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
ended  a  stalemate  of  over  80  years  by 
passing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  We 
must  continue  to  move  forward — irre- 
sistibly and  with  purpose — toward  true 
equality  for  all  people,  everywhere  in  the 
UnijjwyStates. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  worked  to  achieve  the 
goal  which  our  Founding  Fathers  recog- 
nized in  the  expression  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights."  A  review  of  the  past  50 
years  reveals  many  gains  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  comprehensive  realization  of 
the  rights  which  our  Constitution  prom- 
ises to  all  of  our  citizens  regardless  of 
their  race  or  religion.  Court  decisions 
going  back  nearly  40  years  and  culminat- 
ing in  the  school  case  have  opened  many 
doors.  Administrative  actions  by  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Eisen- 
hower have  likewise  eliminated  many 
discriminations. 

The  85th  Congress  passed  a  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  is  designed  to  give 
greater  effect  to  the  right-to-vote  provi- 
sion of  the  15th  amendment.  This  law 
gives  the  Attorney  General  the  authority 
to  intervene  where  individuals  or  groups 
are  being  illegally  denied  their  right  to 
vote.  The  Attorney  General  is  now  em- 
powered to  .seek  civil  injunctions  to  re- 
strain public  oflBcials  or  private  citizens 
from  attempting  to  interefere  with  the 
exercise  of  voting  rights. 

The  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  represents  a  substantial  advance. 
But  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
Any  halt  by  Congress  in  the  quest  of 
progressively  expanding  the  realm  of 
liberty  and  justice  under  law  will  betray 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  offend 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation. 

The  courts  have  declared  that  our 
Constitution  entitles  all  of  our  citizens, 
regardless  of  race  or  religion,  to  certain 
rights.  Among  them  are  the  rights  to 
attend  a  nonsegregated  public  school, 
to  enjoy  equal  opportunity  to  use  public 
beaches,  public  golf  courses,  public  parks, 
and  other  public  facilities  like  restau- 
rants, trains,  buses,  and  troUeys.  These 
are  some  of  the  rights  which  the  courts 
have  ruled  as  being  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment.  There  are  other  vital 
rights  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  such 
as  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  serve  on 
a  Jury,  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  and  the 
right  to  be  a  litigant  and  to  enjoy  un- 


intimidated  and  uncoerced  access  to  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  rights  to  freedom 
of  association  and  to  foster  and  propa- 
gate collective  beliefs  are  also  among  the 
important  liberties  which  are  secured  by 
the  Constitution. 

Despite  significant  and  heart-warming 
gains,  there  is  no  question  that  the  de- 
nial of  these  rights  is  often  frequent  and 
grievous.  There  is  a  dire  need  for  more 
Federal  legislation  to  give  impetus  to  the 
States  in  complying  with  the  law  of  the 
land  on  these  constitutional  guaranteed 
civil  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  major 
shortcomings  in  the  existing  laws  for  the 
enforcement  of  civil  rights — shortcom- 
ings which  this  first  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  must  move  expeditiously  to 
remedy.  The  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  1957  act  deal  only  with  the  right 
to  vote.  Under  this  law,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  institute  a  civil 
action  or  other  proper  proceeding  to  pre- 
vent interference  with  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  vote.  But  this  power  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  take  enforcement 
measures  under  civil  law  does  not  apply 
to  the  many  other  ci\'il  rights  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution.  It  does  not  apply, 
for  example,  to  the  clause  in  the  14th 
amendment  which  prohibits  the  States 
from  denying  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  to  any  person.  And  it  is  this 
clause  which  has  been  the  chief  constitu- 
tional source  for  enforcing  the  rights  of 
our  minorities.  This  means  that  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Department  of 
Justice — the  legal  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government — lack  the  statutory  author- 
ity to  use  the  most  effective  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  violations  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  our  people.  Now  is 
the  time  for  Congress  to  extend  the  en- 
forcement procedures  already  approved 
for  voting  rights  to  all  of  the  civil  rights 
embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

As  you  know,  private  persons  have 
long  been  able  to  bring  civil  suits  in  cases 
where  violations  of  their  civil  rights 
have  occurred.  Yet,  except  for  breaches 
involving  the  right  to  vote,  the  Federal 
Government  is  limited  to  criminal  prose- 
cutions. Such  criminal  procedures  are 
cvunbersome,  diflBcult,  and  unduly  harsh 
in  some  instances.  Criminal  remedies  at 
best  come  after  the  harm  has  been  done. 
Local  juries  are  often  reluctant  to  con- 
vict State  and  local  officials  for  civil 
rights  offenses  where  criminal  penalties 
would  be  imposed.  Criminal  prosecu- 
tions instituted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  State  and  local  officials 
could  stir  up  so  much  dissension  and  ill 
will  that  more  than  harm  than  good 
might  result. 

These  delays  and  regrettable  collisions 
In  the  courts  between  Federal  and  State 
officials  can  be  greatly  mitigated  if  Con- 
gress wiU  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  apply  to  the  civil  courts  for  preventive 
relief  in  civil-rights  cases.  Inr  such  pro- 
ceedings the  facts  can  be  determined, 
the  rights  of  the  parties  promptly  adju- 
dicated, and  future  violations  of  the  law 
prevented  by  proper  order  of  the  court, 
without  necessity  for  bringing  criminal 
charges  against  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement ofllcers. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  valid  rea- 
sons why  Congress  should  Increase  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
civil  action  in  cases  where  violations  of 
civil  rights  are  Involved,  rather  than 
l?ave  It  entirely  to  individuals  to  seek 
their  own  remedies  at  civil  law.  These 
reasons  Involve  the  very  essence  of  the 
iJeal  of  equality  before  the  law. 

The  forces  of  segregation  are  power- 
fully organized  among  the  general  popu- 
lace and  the  political  and  legal  official- 
dom of  certain  States.  Many  individuals 
whose  rights  are  abridged  lack  the  finan- 
cial means  to  sustain  the  heavy  expenses 
of  litigation.  Some  victims  of  unlawful 
discrimination  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
complex  legal  implications  and  the  elab- 
orate procedures  involved  in  undertaking 
the  enforcement  of  their  rights.  And 
those  inclined  to  seek  remedial  action 
may  be  restrained  from  doing  so  by  the 
0  prospect  of  losing  their  jobs  or  of  being 
subjected  to  other  severe  pressures  and 
.._  reprisals    from    segregationists    within 

'  ^W  their  communities. 

In  recent  years  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  those 
who  have  fought  for  civil  rights  in  our 
courts  of  justice.  But  now  five  States 
have  adopted  antibarratry  laws  which 
prohibit  the  support  of  lawsuits  by  per- 
sons or  organizations  not  having  a  direct 
interest  in  the  action.  Another  weapon 
used  against  the  NAACP  is  the  require- 
ment by  statute,  legislative  investigation, 
or  court  order  that  its  membership  lists 
be  disclosed  to  the  public.  In  places 
dominated  by  strong  segregationist 
opinion,  this  practice  has  precipitated  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  membership  and 
revenue  of  the  NAACP. 

Such  regulations  hinder  the  actions  of 
organizations  like  the  NAACP  which  have 
provided  legal  counsel,  financial  aid,  and 
moral  support  to  advancing  the  cause  of 
minority  groups.  This  lack  of  equality 
before  the  law  for  many  Americans  is  a 
compelling  reason  for  strengthening  the 
hand  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  to  give 
the  Federal  Government  civil  remedies  in 
civU  rights  cases  would  not  create  any 
new  civil  rights;  it  woald  only  strengthen 
the  enforcement  of  ej  isting  i  Ights  imder 
the  Constitution.  Su:h  lawc  would  not 
confer  any  essentiallr  new  rjid  untried 
powers  on  the  Federal  Government.  For 
over  60  years  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  had  experience  in  the  use  of  civil 
procedures  in  antitrust  litigation.  The 
last  Congress  gave  it  this  authority  in 
cases  where  voting  rights  are  violated. 
At  this  session  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  extended  to  enable 
him  to  seek  injunctive  remedies  at  civil 
law  for  violations  of  any  and  all  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  civil  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  de- 
segregation of  the  public  schools  should 
proceed  with  "all  deliberate  speed." 
While  this  is  a  reasonable  mandate,  there 
must  be  no  deliberate  lagging.  Congress 
has  the  legal  right  and  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to 
enforce  equal  protection  of  the  laws  for 
all  Americans. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  given 
the  authority  which  many  of  my  col- 


leagues and  I  support,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  initiate  legal  action  to 
compel  recalcitrant  local  authorities  to 
end  segregation  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  public  schools.  However,  in  addi- 
tion, a  more  positive  inducement  should 
be  provided  for  school  districts  con- 
fronted with  the  order  to  integrate.  In 
the  last  Congress  I.  together  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  spon- 
sored legislation  which,  if  enacted,  would 
offer  strong  incentives  to  segregated 
school  systems  for  complying  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  legislation  at  this  session. 

According  to  this  proposal  the  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  used  to 
advise  and  counsel  school  districts  on 
their  problems.  Provision  would  be 
made  whereby  this  Department  can  con- 
sult with  community  representatives, 
and,  with  their  advice,  formulate  con- 
crete plans  for  desegregation.  Federal 
grants  for  the  employment  of  additional 
teachers,  teacher  training,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  school  facilities  would  be  per- 
mitted for  communities  which  take  posi- 
tive measures  to  end  school  segregation- 
Then  if  the  local  authorities  refused  to 
put  these  plans  into  effect,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  could  institute  the 
proper  procedures  at  civil  law  to  enforce 
compliance. 

This  plan  to  encourage  integration  of 
the  public  schools,  this  proposal  to  im- 
plement the  law  of  the  land,  would  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  States  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  systems  of  education. 
The  States  would  remain  completely  free 
to  work  out  integrated  school  systems  of 
their  own  choosing.  The  selection  of 
teachers  and  the  specification  of  cur- 
riculums,  administrative  regulations,  and 
other  educational  policies  would  con- 
tinue to  be  determined  by  the  States.  No 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  ever 
suggested  otherwise.  What  has  been 
clearly  affirmed  is  the  principle  that  a 
State  violates  the  Constitution  when  it 
denies  to  a  qualified  Negro  child  his  right 
to  be  admitted  to  a  particular  public 
school.  The  school  decision  is  perma- 
nent. The  legal  conflict  over  integration 
of  the  public  schools  has  been  clearly  and 
unmistakably  settled. 

There  are  other  civil  rights  under  the 
14th  amendment  which  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  empowered  to  enforce 
by  civil  procedures.  In  1956  a  Federal 
district  court  ruled  that  the  school  de- 
cision had  destroyed  the  separate  but 
equal  doctrine.  The  Court  ruled  that 
"statutes  and  ordinances  requiring  segre- 
gation of  the  white  and  colored  races 
on  motorbuses  of  a  common  carrier 
violate  the  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law"  clauses  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  later 
upheld  this  decision.  Court  decisions 
have  consistently  ruled  that  racial  segre- 
gation in  public  recreation  facilities  is  a 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment.  The 
Federal  district  courts  have  ruled  that 
segregation  In  public  housing  Is  a  de- 
nial of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  right  of  our  racial  minorities  to 
use  unsegregated  pubUc  facilities  has 
been  declared  by  the  courts  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land.  Now  it  Is  Incumbent  on 
Congress  to  give  the  Attorney  General 


the  authority  to  vindicate  these  rights 
which  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  all 
of  our  citizens  regardless  of  their  race 
or  social  and  economic  status.  The 
moral  conscience  of  the  Nation  cannot 
rest  until  all  civil  rights  are  made  effec- 
tive for  all  Americans. 


PROPOSED  OFFICE  OP  U.S.  BUDGET 
IN    THE    LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  House  today  a  bill  to  be 
known  as  the  Budget  Act  of  1959. 

There  is  no  one  question  at  the  present 
time  more  important  to  the  general  wel- 
fare than  the  unbridled  practice  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  continuing  its  im- 
constitutional  encroachment  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Congress. 

Resentment  to  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  it  is  constituted  in  the  executive 
branch,  has  generated  widespread  hos- 
tility among  the  responsible  press  and 
fiscal  legislative  authorities  concerned 
with  constitutional  processes. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  proper 
committee  to  which  this  bill  Is  assigned 
will  schedule  the  bill  for  immediate  hear- 
ings. There  will  be  no  bill  before  «uch 
committee  of  greater  importance  to  the 
fiscal  stability  of  the  Nation. 

The  result  in  effect  of  this  bill  will  be. 
as  it  should  be,  a  congressional  budget. 
As  a  matter  of  legislative  and  historical 
background,  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  present  executive  budget  concept  in 
1921,  congressional  consideration  of 
budget  requests  was  based  on  informa- 
tion contained  in  estimates  from  the 
individual  departments. 

This  bin.  In  substance,  would  abolish 
the  present  Budget  Bureau  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  substitute  for  it  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Budget  in  the  legislative 
branch. 

Even  though  the  bill  requires  the  sub- 
mission of  a  balanced  budget,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  prohibition 
against  the  Congress  enacting  whatever 
appropriations  or  tax  measures  it  deems 
necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

The  manner  in  which  the  present 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  superimposed 
Itself  as  a  policj-maklng  dictator  over  the 
entire  Government,  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  system  of  government,  and 
simply  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  a 
responsible  legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  hardly  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  served  here  any 
reasonable  period  of  time,  who  cannot 
recite  for  you  and  give  you  chapter  and 
verse  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  spirit, 
purpose,  and  intent  of  the  Congress  when 
the  executive  budget  concept  was  bom 
in  1921. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  tortured 
this  concept  almost  out  of  existence  and 
flouts  such  fundamental  precepts  of  de- 
mocracy and  oiu:  constitutional  phi- 
losophy of  government,  that  this  bill  is 
now  an  immediate  necessity. 

I  could  recite  a  veritable  library  of  de- 
tails, statistics.  Incidents,  and  more  par- 
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ticularly  in  the  last  5  years,  to  justify 
this  position.  If  I  could  bring  the  sub- 
stance of  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  this  House,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  this  bill  would  pass  by  unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  careful  study  of 
the  essential  features  of  this  proposed 
•  Budget  Act  of  1959."  The  bill  embodies 
the  following  salient  features: 

First.  It  would  create  an  Office  of  the 
United  States  Budget  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Second.  It  would  abolish  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioner-General of  the  Budget,  in  the 
legislative  branch  would  prepare  and 
submit  the  annual  budget  to  Congress. 

Third.  It  would  require  the  Commis- 
sioner-General to  submit  a  balanced 
budget — expenditure  estimates  could  not 
exceed  revenues  a.s  estimated  and  certi- 
fied annually  to  the  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House. 

Fourth.  To  as.'^ist  him  in  preparation 
of  the  budget,  it  would  require  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Government 
to  submit  their  budgetary  requests  to  the 
Commis-sioner  General.  He  would  have 
authority  to  reduce  or  eliminate  any 
item  submitted  by  a  department. 

Fifth.  The  Commissioner  General 
would  not  be  permitted  to  include  in  the 
budget  any  appropriation  estimate  not 
submitted  to  him  by  the  executive  de- 
partments. 

Sixth.  The  Commissioner  General 
would  be  authorized  to  make  such  inves- 
tigations and  reports  as  might  be  ordered 
by  either  House  of  Congress  or  by  the 
Committees  on  Appropriation  of  either 
House. 

Seventh.  While  the  bill  would  do  away 
with  the  present  Executive  budget  con- 
cept, it  would  not  in  any  way  prohibit 
the  President  from  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  budget  and  with  resi>ect  to  the  fiscal 
operations  and  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Eighth.  It  would  abolish  the  present 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  designate  that 
office  as  an  Office  of  Executive  Manage- 
ment. 

Ninth.  The  bill  further  provides  that 
once  Congress  has  appropriated,  the 
head  of  the  department,  rather  than  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  shall  apportion 
and  allocate  the  moneys.  The  Commis- 
sioner General  would  be  required  to 
monitor  the  apportionment  of  moneys  to 
assure  that  they  accorded  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  and  to  report 
instances  of  apportionments  at  variance 
with  such  intent. 

Tenth.  The  bill  devotes  several  pages 
to  prescribing  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, tenure.  Independence,  and  so 
forth  of  the  Commissioner  General  so  as 
to  insulate  him  from  pressures  and  to 
assure  his  complete  independence  of 
action  in  formulating  and  submitting 
the  budget  to  the  Congress. 


INCHON       OPERATION:       DECISIVE 
BATTLE  IN  WORLD  HISTORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man  from  Texas    [Mr.   Thompson]    is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  great  privileges  of 
being  a  Member  of  the  Congress  is  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  notable  programs 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  and.  on  occasion, 
to  make  known  their  lessons  to  the 
country  by  means  of  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

One  such  event  was  a  comprehensive, 
illustrated  presentation  on  December  1, 
1958.  on  the  Inchon  Operation  of  the 
Korean  War  at  the  Cosmos  Club  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  by  Brig.  Gen.  V.  H. 
Krulak,  U.S.M.C.,  now  commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Schools  at  Quantico, 
Va. 

The  Cosmos  Club  is  composed  of  men 
distinguished  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
arts,  science,  learned  profe.ssions.  and 
public  service.  The  assembly  on  that 
occasion  included  many  qualified  as 
critics,  significantly  high  officers  of  the 
armed  sei-vices  with  war  experience. 

In  addition  to  his  specialized  training 
as  a  soldier  of  the  sea,  General  Krulak 
posses.ses  the  unique  qualifications 
gained  as  a  participant  in  the  planning 
of  the  crucial  amphibious  operation  and 
as  an  observer  of  its  execution.  Thus, 
his  address,  brilliantly  delivered,  made 
a  profound  impression,  emphasizing 
again  the  urgent  need  for  more  of  our 
experienced,  professional  officers  to 
write  military  and  naval  history. 

Because  of  the  value  of  having  Gen- 
eral Krulak's  contribution  in  the  per- 
manent armals  of  the  Congress,  espe- 
cially to  historians,  editors,  writers,  and 
all  others  interested  in  studying  histor- 
ic achievement  as  represented  by  the 
Inchon  victory,  under  leave  accorded  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  quote  its  full  text: 

The  Inchon  Opehation 
(Address     by     Brig.     Gen.     V.     H.     Krulak. 

U.S.M.C..  to  the  Cosmos  Club,  Washington 

DC.) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  Cosmos  Club  deserves  to  be  addressed 
by  scientists  as  well  as  by  historians — peo- 
ple whose  knowledge  Is  acquired  through 
deep  study;  people  who  are  quite  without 
bias.  I  fear  that  I  do  not  qualify  In  either 
particular.  My  information  on  Inchon  comes 
not  from  deep  study,  but  largely  from  per- 
sonal observation,  and  I  am  certainly  not 
without  bias.  So.  I  must  ask  you  to  discount 
what  you  hear  accordingly. 

Beginning  at  the  threshold  of  recorded  his- 
tory, and  continuing  on  through  the  ages, 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  battles — land 
battles,  and  sea  battles — which  have  one 
distinguishing  characteristic  In  common. 

None  of  them  could  possibly  have  hap- 
pened. Nevertheless,  all  of  them  did  happen 
and.  in  each  case,  the  history  of  the  world 
was  significantly  Influenced  as  a  result. 

The  battle  we  are  going  to  discuss  this 
evening  Is  one  more  of  this  unique  group. 

Inchon  could  not  possibly  have  happened 
either.  It  was  too  complicated,  too  uncon- 
ventional, too  hazardous. 

But  it  did  happen;  and  It  is  my  purpose 
tonight  to  recount  something  of  how  Inchon 
came  about  since  its  dramatic  success  is  far 
overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  it  happened  at 
aU. 

II.    HOW   DID    INCHON   COME   ABOUT? 

A  battle.  Uke  a  tree,  develops  from  a  seed, 
it  iB  nourished,  grows,  and  finally  bears  Its 
fruit.  The  seed  of  Inchon  was  planted  on 
the    25th    of    June,    1950    when    the    North 


Korean  Peoples'  Army  drove  south  across  the 
38th  parallel.  That  Army  numbered  about 
100,000  men,  half  of  whom  were  hard  veter- 
ans of  the  Chinese  ClvU  War.  They  were 
well  equipped  with  Russian  arms,  and  they 
were  trained  for  offensive  operations  aimed 
speciflcally  at  the  total  subjugation  of  all 
Korea. 

This  Red  Korean  force  was  faced  by  a 
Republic  of  Korea  Army  of  somewhat  smaller 
size,  one  far  less  lavishly  equipped — and. 
we  must  confess,  In  a  lesser  state  of  train- 
ing. 

Thus  It  was,  that  when  the  Red  Korean 
Army  poured  across  the  38th  parallel  It 
met  with  heroic  but  weak  opp>osltlon.  and 
it  rolled  rapidly  southward  down  the  main 
communication  routes. 

Two  days  later,  the  United  Nations  In- 
dicated North  Korea  as  an  aggressor.  Our 
country  responded  promptly  and  attacked 
the  advancing  Red  forces  by  air,  using  the 
Navy's  Task  Force  77  and  the  Par  East  Air 
Force.  These  forces  swept  the  skies  clear 
of  Red  planes,  destroying  at  once  the  whole 
of  the  then  existing  100  plane  North  Kor- 
ean Air  Force.  But  our  actions  really  did 
little  to  stop  the  southward  movement  of 
the  Communists. 

On  June  29.  General  MacArthur  made  the 
first  of  a  series  of  prophetic  statements — a 
statement  which  forecast  accurately  the  de- 
sign of  the  Korean  conflict,  and  really 
planted  the  Inchon  seed.  He  advised  his 
superiors  that  air  alone  would  not  stop  the 
R«ds.  He  said  that  ground  forces  would  be 
required;  and.  with  the  approval  of  higher 
authority,  he  flew  into  Korea  one  battalion 
of  U.S.  troops  from  the  8th  Army  In  Japan. 

Inchon  was  mentioned  formally  on  the  4th 
of  July — 10  days  after  the  aggression  be- 
gan— at  a  time  when  the  valiant  though  out- 
gunned ROK  forces  were  being  decimated; 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  had  only 
one  lightly  armed  battalion  of  soldiers  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  we  were  In  full 
retreat — being  defeated.  Yet,  In  the  midst 
of  this  grim  news,  General  MacArthur,  In  a 
conference,  made  an  electrifying  observa- 
tion— one  which  disclosed  the  breadth  of  his 
vision.  He  announced  that  the  solution  to 
the  Korean  problem  would  necessarily  In- 
volve two  steps;  a  stabilization  of  the  front 
<  we  dldnt  even  have  a  front) ;  and  a  vigorous 
blow  to  cut  the  roads  and  railroads  in  the 
enemy's  rear,  and  he  placed  his  finger  di- 
rectly on  Inchon  as  the  decisive  point  for 
counteraction.  Inchon,  he  pointed  out,  was 
the  port  of  the  capital  city,  Seoul.  It  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  north-south 
rail  line  and  the  biggest  airfield  In  Korea. 
It  was  the  Ideal  target. 

Six  days  later,  at  another  conference  In 
Tokyo,  General  MacArthur  reacarmed  that 
the  only  chance  of  stopping  the  aggression 
would  be  to  strike  it  In  the  rear  and  soon — 
aU  this  at  a  time  when  our  retreat  was  con- 
tinuing at  an  ever  Increasing  rate — when  our 
very  ability  to  remain  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula at  all  was  in  doubt. 

At  that  time.  General  MacArthur  spoke  at 
length  of  the  amphibious  character  of  the 
counterstroke  which  he  had  in  mind,  and 
observed  that  what  he  would  like  more  than 
anything  else  was  a  Marine  division  to  do 
the  Job. 

Lieutenant  General  Shepherd,  who  com- 
manded all  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific  at  the 
time,  was  present  at  that  conference.  It  is 
evident  now,  In  retrospect,  that  he  was 
making  history  when  he  promptly  volun- 
teered the  troops.  He  told  General  Mac- 
Arthur  that  he  had  the  division,  and  a  sup- 
porting aircraft  wing  as  well,  and  all  that 
was  needed  was  to  bring  them  up  to  war 
strength.  He  did  not  annoy  the  Cieneral 
with  the  detaU  that  the  two  units  were  only 
at  about  30  percent  of  their  war  strength. 
Instead  he  urged  General  MacArthur  to  send 
a  message  requesting  the  services  of  the  Ist 
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Marine  Division  and  Ist  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing.  MacArthur  needed  very  little  urging. 
There  and  then,  he  composed  an  eloquent 
message  with  General  Shepherd's  help.  At 
the  end  of  the  conference  MacArthur  exuded 
enthusiasm  and  resolute  confidence — all  of 
this  at  a  time  which  could  be  described  In 
no  more  charitable  terms  than  as  one  of 
growing  disaster  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

MacArthur's  Idea  of  an  amphibious  opera- 
tion at  Inchon  and  his  plea  for  the  necessary 
troops  and  ships  met  with  what  might  be 
called  measured  response  In  Washington, 
where  thoughts  turned  more  on  how  we  were 
going  to  retain  any  foothold  In  Korea  at  all. 
He  was  advised  that  the  ships  could  be  made 
available,  but  only  with  difficulty,  and  at  the 
cost  of  unbalancing  other  worldwide  com- 
mitments. At  the  same  time  he  was  advised 
that  there  were  not  enough  marines  In  the 
active  Marine  Corps  to  meet  his  requirements 
and  still  maintain  a  minimum  response  to 
commitments  elsewhere.  To  provide  the 
forces  requested  by  MacArthur  would  require 
mobilization  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
But  It's  significant  that  he  wasn't  turned 
down.     He  Just  wasn't  told  "yes." 

On  the  15th  of  July,  General  MacArthur 
resubmitted  his  plea  for  a  Marine  division 
with  its  supporting  aviation.  He  told  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  he  desired  to  launch 
his  counterstroke  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in 
no  case  later  than  September.  When  he  re- 
ceived no  response,  he  registered  a  third  and 
more  urgent  request  on  July  19;  and  all  of 
this  In  a  continuing  atmosphere  of  pyramid- 
ing defeat  and  retreat  by  the  hard-pressed 
ROK  and  US.  forces  in  Korea. 

The  third  plea  bore  fruit.  On  the  very 
same  day  that  It  was  received  the  President 
authorized  the  mobilization  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve — 128,000  men.  At  abou.  the 
same  time  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  notified 
General  MacArthur  that  the  troops  he  re- 
quired for  the  Inchon  operation  could  be 
provided — but.  In  November  and  December — 
not  In  September,  because  to  do  so  then 
would  cause  an  unjustifiable  weakening  of 
tite  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces  In  the 
Atlantic  theater. 

At  about  this  time.  General  Shepherd  came 
back  on  the  scene.  He  was  convinced  that 
something  of  an  offensive  nature  ought  to  be 
undertaken  In  Korea.  While  he  was  not  siu-e 
that  Inchon  was  necessarily  the  answer,  he 
urged  Admiral  Radford — then  commander  In 
chief.  Pacific — to  press  for  a  Marine  division 
and  air  wing  to  be  delivered  at  the  time  and 
place  that  General  MacArthur  wanted  them. 

So  It  was  that  on  July  25.  1  month  to  the 
day  after  the  aggression  began,  that  General 
MacArthur  finally  received  a  green  light  to 
launch  a  counteroffenslve  in  a  battle  which 
might  be  lost  before  the  counteroffenslve 
could  ever  be  undertaken.  He  was  going 
to  get  the  troops  he  asked  for.  He  was  re- 
solved, moreover,  that  his  operation  would 
take  place  on  September  15 — just  49  days 
away.  During  that  brief  time  a  Marine 
division  and  a  Marine  aircraft  wing  would 
have  to  be  built  up  from  a  peacetime  frame- 
work and  moved  8,000  miles  or  more  across 
the  sea.  Plans  had  to  be  prepared  In  Inti- 
mate detail.  Great  quantities  of  supplies 
and  equipment  had  to  be  assembled,  loaded, 
and  shipped.  In  short,  while  the  seed  had 
sprouted,  it  was  far  from  being  a  tree — let 
alone  bearing  any  sort  of  fruit. 

To  the  harassed  staffs  in  Tokyo — who  could 
see  the  situation  In  Korea  crumbling  by  the 
hour — this  was  all  a  great  abstraction — com- 
pletely unreal.  But  not  so  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  Somehow  he  believed  It  was 
actually  going  to  happen. 

in.  WHAT  rr  took  to  gkt  readt 
In  reality  all  General  MacArthur  had  at 
this  time.  In  addition  to  his  confidence,  were 
two  things — an  idea  and  a  decision.  But 
before  you  can  launch  a  complex  enterprise 
such  as  the  one  he  had  In  mind,  you  have 
to  have  a  lot  more  than  that;  you  need  a 


plan,  you  have  to  have  the  forces,  the  forces 
have  to  be  In  the  right  place,  and  they  have 
to  know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  He 
was  far  short  of  realizing  any  of  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Take  the  first  problem — a  plan.  Here  are 
a  few  disturbing  characteristics  of  the  Inchon 
area  which  faced  the  planners.  Inchon  is  a 
crowded  oriental  city  about  the  size  of 
Richmond,  Va. — a  maze  of  tiny  streets  and 
alleys,  and  its  waterfront  Is  not  a  beach; 
It  is  a  granite  seawall.  And  all  of  our  pre- 
cepts counsel  against  undertaking  a  landing 
operation  in  a  city. 

The  sea  approaches  to  Inchon  are  tortuous 
in  the  extreme;  rapid  currents,  shoals;  and 
all  navigation  lights  In  Flying  Pl.'h  Channel 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Communists  dur- 
ing the  preceding  weeks.  There  were  no 
really  reliable  charts,  and  there  was  an  op- 
pressive threat  of  enemy  fioating  mines. 
There  were  scores  of  off.'-hore  Islands  which 
the  enemy  could  use  to  attack  an  amphibious 
force  and  there  was  one  Island  named 
"Wolml-Do,"  which  blocked  a  direct  approach 
to  the  city. 

The  entire  Korean  coast  In  this  area  was 
fronted  by  an  insidious  brand  of  oozy  mud. 
There  was  a  tremendous  tide  range,  extend- 
ing up  to  as  much  as  33  feet.  As  an  example, 
here  are  some  American  landing  ships  sitting 
high  and  dry  on  the  mud  at  low  tide.  In 
short,  the  planners  found  that  everything 
about  Inchon  was  bad,  except  for  tlie  fact 
that  the  word  Itself  was  easy  to  spell. 

As  to  the  time  available  for  planning.  In 
World  War  II  about  90  days  was  considered 
to  be  a  good  standard  to  plan  for  a  major 
amphibious  attack,  less  travel  time.  In  con- 
trast. General  Smith,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  First  Marine  Division,  arrived  to 
begin  planning  in  Japan  on  August  22,  only 
17  days  before  the  first  troops  would  have  to 
sail  from  Japan  If  they  were  to  meet  General 
MacArthur's  September   15  deadline. 

But  why  did  It  have  to  be  September  15? 
Why  not  September  20  or  October  1?  The 
tide  conditions  provided  the  answer.  The 
planners  found  that  a  tide  of  at  least  23 
feet  would  be  required  for  small  craft  to 
land  in  Inchon  Harbor  and  a  tide  of  29  feet 
for  landing  ships.  The  only  date  before  mid- 
winter when  a  tide  this  high  would  occur 
was  September  15.  Unfortunately,  the  hour 
of  high  tide  could  not  have  been  much  less 
desirable.  It  occurred  at  7:19  In  the  evening. 
That  meant  that  H-hour  could  not  be  earlier 
than  5  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  leaving  only 
2  hours  before  darkness  for  the  afsault 
Marines  to  clean  the  enemy  out  of  a  city — 
a  strange,  hostile,  oriental  city. 

Then  there  was  a  multitude  of  unanswered 
questions  confronting  the  planners.  There  is 
a  seawall  in  the  Inner  Inchon  Harbor.  Al- 
though our  forces  had  occupied  the  city  for 
several  years  after  World  War  II,  nobody 
could  be  found  who  would  state  categorically 
whether  or  not  troops  could  land  direct  from 
boats  over  that  wall.  As  a  result,  prudence 
dictated  that  every  boat  which  landed  at 
that  seawall  had  to  be  equipped  with  two 
scaling  ladders.  So  a  major  ladder-construc- 
tion program  was  begun  Immediately  In 
Japan. 

The  next  question  was,  How  soft  Is  the 
mud?  Could  a  man  walk  across  it?  Can 
amphibian  tractors  crawl  across  It?  Again, 
despite  our  long  period  of  occupation,  no- 
body would  say  for  sure.  The  cautious  deci- 
sion had  to  be  made.  Dont  risk  crossing  the 
mud  by  foot  or  by  vehicle;  wait  until  the 
tide  Is  high  enough  to  cross  It  by  boat. 

Another  question.  There  is  a  causeway 
Joining  the  offshore  Island  of  Wolml-Do  with 
Inchon  proper.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
causeway?  Would  it  support  tanks?  Nobody 
knew.  The  decision — dont  try  to  use  the 
causeway  for  tanks. 

These  and  a  multitude  of  other  planning 
questions  faced  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corpa 
planners  during   their  24-hour-around-the- 


clock  planning  period — which  did  not  really 
get  under  way  until  late  August.  The  deeper 
they  got  into  the  problem,  the  more  Its  diffi- 
culties came  to  light.  Indeed,  as  Iat«  as 
Aug\ist  as  General  MacArthur  did  not  have 
full  assurance  from  the  people  who  were 
supposed  to  execute  the  operation  that  It 
was  a  feasible  undertaking.  On  this  day 
Admiral  Doyle,  who  was  to  command  the 
amphibious  task  force — a  most  Imperturba- 
ble individual — made  a  2-hour  presentation 
of  all  the  factors  to  General  MacArthur.  His 
conclusion  was  simply  this,  "The  best  I  can 
say.  General.  Is  that  the  operation  is  not 
Impossible." 

After  the  presentation  General  MacArthur 
BpK)ke  himself  for  45  impassioned  minutes, 
telling  why  Inchon  was  essential,  despite 
Its  multiple  disadvantages.  His  concluding 
words  were  these:  "We  shall  land  at  Inchon 
and  I  shall  crush  them."    That  was  It. 

The  basic  plan  which  was  being  devel- 
oped— even  while  these  discussions  were  go- 
ing on — was  certainly  an  ambitious  one.  It 
provided  for  the  First  Marine  Division  to 
assault  and  seize  the  port  of  Inchon;  then 
drive  quickly  inland  to  capture  Kimpo  Air- 
field for  use  by  the  First  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing;  thereafter  to  cross  the  broad  Han 
River,  seize  and  capture  the  capital  city  of 
Seoul  and  the  high  ground  to  the  north. 

The  Army  7th  Infantry  Division  was  to 
land  behind  the  1st  Marine  Division  and 
to  extend  our  penetration  to  the  east  and 
south,  cutting  all  enemy  communications 
and  setting  the  stage  for  crushing  the  Red 
forces  who  were  pressing  our  battered  bridge- 
head around  Pusan.  Then,  when  those  forces 
were  sufficiently  weakened,  our  troops  in  the 
Pusan  perimeter  would  break  out.  drlye  to  the 
north  and  the  North  Korean  Army  would  be 
caught  in  a  vise. 

A  succession  of  problems  deTeIop>ed  in  ptt- 
paring  the  detailed  plans  for  getting  ths 
Marines  ashore  at  Inchon.  The  first  one  had 
to  do  with  the  offshore  Island  of  Wolml-Do. 
If  it  were  bypassed,  the  Red  forces  on  it 
could  fire  Into  the  rear  of  our  troops  landing 
on  the  Inchon  waterfront.  If  we  landed 
there  at  the  same  time  as  the  landing  on 
the  waterfront  there  still  was  no  assurance 
that  the  enemy  could  not  fire  Into  the  rear 
of  the  assaulting  forces.  So.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  we  had  to  land  and  capture 
Wolml-Do  completely,  before  the  main  land- 
ing. But  It  Just  wasn't  possible  to  land  there 
any  time  we  chose,  because  at  low  tide  the 
troops  could  not  get  across  the  mud.  It  was 
finally  proposed  that  the  Wolml-Do  landing 
take  place  at  6:30  In  the  morning  on  the 
early  high  tide.  This  was  a  bruUl  sugges- 
tion. It  meant  that  the  ships  of  the  am- 
phibious task  force  must  make  a  night  ap- 
proach up  the  tortuous  Flying  Pish  Channel, 
threading  their  way  through  shoals  and 
islands,  and  dodging  mines.  This  plan  would 
obviously  tip  our  hand,  and  give  the  enemy 
12  hours  of  warning  to  strengthen  his  main 
defense  at  Inchon  before  the  afternoon  land- 
ing. Nevertheless,  there  seemed  no  better 
way  to  do  It.  Admiral  Doyle  quickly  accepted 
the  risk  and  planning  proceeded  accord- 
ingly—to land  one  battalion  of  Marines  on 
Wolml-Do  on  the  morning  high  tide. 

This  difficult  decision  was  followed  by  an- 
other one  of  equal  brutality.  If  the  Miu-lnea 
who  landed  on  the  evening  high  tide  were 
to  drive  rapidly  Inland  and  were  to  nave 
supplies  for  the  12  hours  following,  the  nec- 
essary vehicles  and  supplies  had  to  come  In 
on  the  same  tide  as  the  assault  troopM.  Usu- 
ally landing  ships  are  not  beached  until  the 
assault  forces  have  seized  enough  territory 
ashore  to  provide  the  ships  with  reasonable 
safety;  but  that  Just  could  not  happen  at 
this  time.  The  landing  ships  had  to  come 
In  on  the  high  tide  In  a  matter  of  minutes 
after  the  first  troops  were  ashore.  Moreover, 
they  would  have  to  navigate  a  complicated 
ootu-se.  where  the  margin  of  error  was  peril- 
ously small.  Again.  Admiral  Doyle  saw  th« 
necessity  for  getting  the  supplies  ashore  the 
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same  evening  the  asault  troops  landed.  He 
decided  thereupon  that  eight  landing  ships 
would  steam  in  and  besM^h  shortly  after  the 
a.ssault.  They  would  discharge  their  vehicles 
and  cargo,  and  lie  on  the  mud — vulnerable  to 
enemy  fire — until  the  next  high  tide  would 
permit  them  to  withdraw.  The  Intrepid 
nature  of  this  decision  was  to  be  dramatically 
demonstrated  on  D-day. 

It  became  evident  early  In  the  planning 
that  Inchon  Harbor  was  too  small  to  accom- 
modate all  of  the  power  that  had  to  be  put 
ashore  if  a  rapid  advance  Inland  was  to  be 
assured.  Tlierefore.  It  was  decided  to  land 
another  Marine  rrgiment  immediately  south 
uf  the  city  to  drive  quickly  inland  and  make 
contact  with  the  troops  who  had  the  unen- 
viable task  of  assaulting  the  city  lt£elf. 

To  provide  close  air  support  for  the  men 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division  during  the  land- 
ing. Marine  aircraft  were  to  support  the 
attack  from  two  escort  aircraft  carriers  and 
tlien  as  soon  as  our  forces  captured  Kimpo 
Airfield,  the  Marine  planes  would  land  and 
operate  from  that  shore  base. 

to  much  for  the  plan  which  was  developed 
in  the  most  Intimate  detail,  over  the  brief 
period  of  about  \2  days.  It  was  Issued  on 
September  4.  Just  5  days  before  the  slowest 
ships  had  to  leave  Japan  for  Korea. 

As  a  plan  it  read  very  well,  but  It  was  still 
Just  a  plan.  Meanwhile,  where  were  the 
troops  who  were  actually  going  to  execute 
the  plan?  What  had  they  been  doing  since 
we  left  them  in  mid-August  to  talk  about 
planning? 

They  were  Just  about  everywhere;  and  they 
were  doing  Just  about  everything. 

Back  In  Camp  Pendleton  In  California,  ma- 
rines were  converging  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  to  build  up  the  slender  peacetime 
strength  of  the  First  Marine  Division  to  lU 
full  war  power.  Reserves  were  arriving  from 
everywhere.  Regular  units  were  coming 
from  as  far  away  as  Quantico  and  Camp  Le- 
Jeune  in  North  Carolina.  New  equipment 
was  being  unpacked  and  tested.  Training 
was  going  on  In  a  round  the  clock  fashion. 
The  same  thing  was  taking  place  at  El  Toro, 
Calif..  30  miles  away  where  the  First  Marine 
Aircraft  Wing  was  building  its  way  back  to 
full  war  strength  by  absorbing  six  Reserve 
fighter  squadrons  brought  in  from  as  many 
different  places.  During  all  this  time  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  officers  were  working 
around  the  clock  preparing  loading  plans. 
And  then  embarking  the  troops  In  both  fleet 
and  commercial  shipping,  to  get  them  to 
Japan  as  quickly  as  possible.  September  IS 
was  not  far  away.  Some  of  the  marines  who 
marched  aboard  ship  In  early  August  had 
been  engaged  in  peaceful  civilian  pursuits 
only  a  few  weeks  before.  Still  other  ma- 
rines were  embarking  In  Hawaii,  and  In  order 
to  give  the  landing  force  as  much  undiluted 
experience  as  possible  It  was  decided  to  take 
a  Marine  battalion  which  was  afloat  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  sail  It  all  the  way  to 
Inchon.  This  battalion  received  orders  at 
Suda  Bay  In  Crete  to  sail  via  Suez  to  the 
Far  East.  It  was  not  even  to  see  Its  parent 
unit  until  they  both  got  to  the  Inchon 
beaches,  In  time  to  take  part  In  the  landing. 
As  you  can  see  here,  the  marines  who  were 
to  land  at  Inchon  came  from  locations  half 
a  world  apart.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  the  ability  to  assemble  these  marines 
from  all  over  the  world — Regulars.  Reserves. 
air  and  ground,  with  some  confidence  that 
they  would  all  speak  the  same  fighting  lan- 
guage, testifies  to  the  usefulness  of  rigid 
uniformity  In  training. 

Another  group  of  marines — a  reinforced 
regiment  and  an  aircraft  group — had  been 
fighting  down  In  the  Pusan  perimeter  almost 
continually  since  August  2.  They  too  were 
to  take  part  in  the  landing.  General  Smith 
was  promised  that  the  regiment  would  be 
relieved  from  Its  duties  on  September  4. 
That  would  give  It  Just  exactly  6  days  to  re- 
place its  casualties — which  had  been  heavy — 


to  reequlp,  to  embark  In  ships,  and  for  the 
men  to  learn  what  they  were  expected  to  do 
at  Inchon. 

But,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  enemy  plays 
a  tune  of  his  own.  In  this  instance,  on  Sep- 
tember let,  he  launched  an  all-out  attack  to 
destroy  the  Pusan  perimeter.  Instead  of 
being  relieved,  the  Marine  regiment  was 
rushed  in  to  bolster  the  thin  and  wavering 
lines.  It  was  not  until  September  5th  that 
it  was  possible  to  relieve  the  Marines — 
heavily  exhausted  from  the  continued  fight- 
ing. But  time  was  so  short,  and  so  much 
needed  to  be  done  that  while  these  Marines 
were  actually  counterattacking  the  North 
Koreans  west  of  Pusan.  they  were  also  en- 
gaged in  making  embarkation  plans  for  the 
Inchon  landing.  How  they  managed  to  do 
both  has  always  been  a  source  of  continuing 
wonder. 

The  troops  from  the  United  States  con- 
verged on  Japan  between  August  9th  and 
August  23d.  Most  of  them  came  to  Kobe, 
where  they  had  to  reload,  from  the  commer- 
cial type  ships  which  brought  them  across 
the  Pacific.  Into  82  amphibious  assault  ships 
in  a  manner  which  suited  the  tactical  plan. 
It  was  necessary  for  everyone  to  unload — 
to  fall  out  and  fall  in  again — and  time  was 
getting  short.  The  troops  worked  round 
the  clock,  and  round  the  clock  again  to  do 
the  vast  Job. 

Some  of  the  equipment  was  new;  the  Ma- 
rines who  were  to  use  it  had  never  seen  It. 
It  had  to  be  unpacked,  cleaned,  checked  and 
distributed — and  this  took  time. 

But  the  troubles  had  only  begun.  Ty- 
phoon Jane,  with  90  mile  winds,  arrived 
to  complicate  an  already  complicated  prob- 
lem. Sliips  were  adrift  In  Kobe  harbor.  On 
one  ship  the  right  man  on  the  wrong  valve 
produced  14  feet  of  water  In  a  hold  where 
precious  communication  equipment  was 
stored.  Another  ship  turned  up  with  a  fire 
in  one  hold  with  consequent  damage  to 
equipmciTt.  All  these  things  could  be  cared 
for,  but  they  cost  time,  and  time  was  short. 

And  then  a  one  line  message  from  Wash- 
ington sent  every  marine  commander  scurry- 
ing for  his  troops'  service  records.  The 
message  said  that  no  msu-ine  could  go  to 
Korea  if  he  had  not  reached  his  18th  birth- 
day. There  were  a  lot  of  these  young  men — 
and  the  units  had  to  be  sorted  out  and  re- 
organized   as   a   result.     Time   again. 

Somehow,  despite  all  of  these  complica- 
tions the  embarkation  was  completed,  but 
It  never  could  have  been  done  without  the 
exhausting  effort  by  all  hands,  backed  up 
by  many  years  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
amphibious  know-how. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  loading  was  going  on 
with  all  of  Its  technical  difficulties,  we  had  a 
few  troubles  with  Ideas  too.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tember 8.  it  was  proposed  that  an  Army  spe- 
cial unit  sail  to  the  Inchon  area  In  a  British 
frigate,  transfer  in  the  dark  at  sea  to  a 
Korean  picket  boat,  transfer  again  to  rubber 
boats,  paddle  3  miles  In  the  dark,  land,  move 
overland,  and  capture  Kimpo  airfield.  Just 
how  they  were  to  paddle  against  a  four-knot 
current,  find  the  beach  In  the  dark,  find  the 
airfield,  seize  It  and  then  hold  It  we  never 
found  out.  The  Idea  had  to  be  scotched — 
but  It  took  time  to  do  It. 

Next,  It  was  seriously  proposed  that  after 
Wolml-Do  Island  was  seized  on  the  morning 
of  September  15,  an  Army  battalion  should 
land,  and  with  five  Marine  Corps  tanks,  drive 
across  the  caxiseway — some  20  miles  down 
the  main  road  to  capture  the  river  bank 
south  of  Seoul.  Just  what  the  Reds  would 
be  doing  during  this  period  wasn't  stated. 
Again  the  Idea  had  to  be  destroyed,  but  to  do 
so  took    up   valuable   time. 

But,  despite  the  inexorable  movement  of 
the  clock,  everyone  somehow  got  aboard; 
each  marine  knew  what  he  was  supposed  to 
do;  and  the  force  got  under  way.  Its  move- 
ment was  a  vast  Job.  Ships  came  from  4 
ports  and  In  6  increments.    There  was  ab- 


solutely no  margin  for  safety.  Everything 
had  to  work  out  If  the  force  was  to  meet  Its 
H-hour. 

With  this  in  mind,  you  will  understand 
why  Admiral  Doyle  had  trouble  preserving 
his  poise  when  he  learned  that  a  new  storm — 
Typhoon  Kezla — was  headed  directly  across 
his   track;    this   time   with    100-knot   winds. 

What  to  do?  There  was  no  fiexlbllity  in 
the  schedule.  To  turn  the  force  around  In 
the  Interest  of  preserving  lives  and  shipw 
was  the  cautious  thing  to  do.  But  this 
meant  canceling  Inchon — because  of  the  tld« 
conditions  vre  have  discussed.  He  either 
made  the  September  15  date  or  none  at  all. 
Admiral  Doyle,  using  some  formula  of  his 
own,  estimated  that  the  typhoon  would 
curve  away,  and  that  the  worst  blow  would 
miss  his  force.  It  was  still  a  dreadfully 
rough  passage.  Ships  were  buffeted  around, 
and  those  fatigued  marines  who  had  been 
fighting  in  the  Pusan  perimeter  only  a  few 
days  before  took  the  worst  buffeting  of  all. 

But  If  Admiral  Doyle  thought  he  had  trou- 
bles with  a  mere  100-knot  typhoon,  he 
was  due  for  a  stu-prise.  His  fiagshlp  put 
into  Sasebo  en  route,  for  Just  30  minutes,  to 
pick  up  General  MacArthur  and  his  party. 
At  this  point.  I  am  sure  that  the  Af ount  Mc- 
Kinley  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  fiag-ridden  fiagshlp  In  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  It  had  12  admirals  and  gen- 
erals embarked  to  go  to  war;  and  more  cap- 
tains and  colonels  than  you  could  count, 
plus  Innumerable  correspondents,  and  pho- 
tographers and  other  satellites — to  the  ex- 
tent that  you  had  to  be  a  captain  or  a  col- 
onel to  get  a  bunk,  and  two  stripes  or  below 
couldn't  even  get  a  cot.  I  have  said  a  lot 
concerning  Admiral  Doyle's  poise,  but  this 
condition  stretched  It  to  the  limit. 

Meanwhile,  the  pre-D-day  bombardment 
had  begun  on  September  10.  TaEk  Force  77 
planes  and  Marine  planes  pounded  Inchon 
and  Wolmi-Do  throughout  the  daylight 
hours  for  4  successive  days.  A  task  force  of 
four  cruisers  and  six  destroyers  directed  sev- 
eral thousand  shells  Into  Inchon  and  Wolml- 
Do.  Any  doubt  that  the  enemy  was  there 
and  alert  was  dispelled  by  the  fact  that  the 
destroyers  Gurke,  Dehaven,  and  Collett  were 
all  hit  by  enemy  shellfire.  The  Collett  was 
hit  five  times. 

These  bombarding  ships  reported  seeing 
and  destroying  many  floating  mines,  which 
added  nothing  whatever  to  the  feeling  of 
contentment  aboard  the  amphibious  ships  as 
they  steamed  blacked  out  up  Flying  Fish 
Channel  during  the  night  of  September  14. 
Luck  was  with  the  task  force,  however;  not  a 
ship  struck  a  mine — although  there  were 
plenty  of  them  fioating  around  to  strike. 

And  now,  everything  was  in  readiness.  The 
combined  efforts  of  thousands  of  people — la 
the  face  of  almost  unbelievable  difficulty — 
had  brought  a  force  off  the  Inchon  beaches. 
No  matter  what  transpired  after  the  marines 
landed  It  would,  in  many  respects,  be  an  anti- 
climax to  the  mlraculouc  fact  that  they  were 
there  at  all. 

It  was  an  eerie  sight  as  dawn  began  to 
break  on  the  morning  of  September  15. 
There  wasn't  much  maneuver  room  for  the 
ships  and,  as  a  result,  cruisers  and  destroyers 
were  firing  furiously  at  the  beach  from  posi- 
tions right  among  transport  ships.  At  about 
6  o'clock,  as  soon  as  they  could  see.  Marine 
planes  began  diving  out  of  the  overcast; 
dropping  bombs  and  firing  rockets  at  Wolml- 
Do. 

General  MacArthur  came  up  to  the  bridge 
of  the  Mount  McKinley.  He  seemed  grim  as 
he  looked  at  the  boats  and  amphibian  trac- 
tors chugging  toward  the  Wolml-Do  beach  in 
the  half  light.  I  am  sure  be  realized  that  his 
great  gamble  was  about  to  face  Its  test. 

The  landing  on  Wolml-Do  had  been 
planned  for  0630.  At  0633  the  first  m.u-lne 
hit  the  beach.  Just  3  minutes  behind  a  sched- 
ule that  bad  only  been  a  dream  a  few  «'eeks 
before. 
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The  assaulting  troops  met  light  resistance. 
The  defenders  had  been  badly  shaken  by  the 
naval  and  air  bombardment.  Sven  so,  many 
had  to  be  dug  out  In  the  conventional  man- 
ner by  flamethrower,  grenade,  and  bayonet. 

The  assaulting  forces  drove  steadily  up 
the  steep  slopes  of  Padlo  Hill.  By  0655, 
that  ubiquitous  Marine  who  seems  always 
to  be  there  with  his  personal  little  American 
flag,  planted  it  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Ycu 
could  see  the  little  flag  plainly  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Mount  McKlnley — which  was 
that  close  to  the  island. 

When  he  saw  it.  General  Mac  Arthur's  face 
lit  up  like  a  neon  sign.  He  said,  "That's 
it.     Let's  go  down  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee." 

There  was  actually  a  lot  of  fighting  on 
Wolmi-Do:  but  by  1115  we  controlled  the 
whole  of  the  island  and  the  exit  to  the  cause- 
way connecting  Wolml-Do  and  Inchon. 

Before  noon,  the  little  island  was  declared 
secured,  with  108  enemy  killed  and  136  cap- 
tured, for  a  loss  of  17  wounded  Marines. 

The  Reds  ot  course  had  been  alerted  by 
the  morning's  attack,  but  they  were  given 
little  undisturbed  opp>ortunlty  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  The  landing  was  set  for  5:30 
p.m.  and,  beginning  at  2:30  in  the  after- 
noon, the  fire  support  ships  and  Navy  and 
Marine  attack  aircraft  kept  up  a  drum-fire 
of  explosives  on  the  whole  area.  Mean- 
while, planes  ranged  deep  Inland  to  attack 
any  reinforcements  that  might  try  to  move 
Into  Inchon. 

The  weather,  which  had  never  been  on  our 
Bide  In  the  entire  undertaking,  began  to 
close  in  as  the  afternoon  wore  on.  Rain 
squalls,  and  low  clouds  combined  with  the 
smoke  from  the  city  to  make  it  darker  and 
darker  by  the  minute.  By  5  p.m.,  as  the 
boats  and  amphibians  moved  toward  their 
assigned  beaches,  they  found  the  gpreatest 
difQculty  In  keeping  thalr  way  because  the 
visibility  was  almost  nil. 

On  the  Inchon  waterfront  Itself  the  first 
marine  hit  the  beach  at  6:31  p.m..  Just  a 
minute  behind  schedule.  They  were  lucky 
to  have  the  ladders,  because  without  them 
they  could  not  have  negotiated  the  seawall. 
Throwing  grenades  ahead  of  them  the  assault 
marines  scrambled  up  and  were  met  Imme- 
diately by  heavy  fire  from  their  flanks.  The 
Reds  were  ready.  It  was  not  quite  the  same 
as  WoIml-E>o  In  the  morning. 

The  marines  Inched  slowly  Into  the  burn- 
ing city,  and  very  soon  began  to  find  that 
the  combination  of  heavy  resistance,  smoke, 
rain,  and  darkness  made  the  job  a  most 
complicated  one.  Nevertheless,  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  advancing  elements  had  reached 
their  first  objective  at  a  cost  of  8  killed  and 
28  wounded. 

The  highest  ground  in  the  city  was  Ob- 
servatory Hill,  and  Its  capture  was  attended 
by  all  manner  of  difficulty.  It  began  when 
the  company  commander  of  the  troops  desig- 
nated to  seize  the  hill  was  delayed  in  getting 
ashore  because  of  a  boat  breakdown.  When 
he  finally  did  get  ashore,  he  found  his  troops 
engaged  in  a  bitter  fight  and  it  was  not  until 
well  after  dark  that  the  hill  was  finally 
captured. 

Meanwhile,  the  daring  plan  to  drive  land- 
ing   ships    eishore    Immediately    behind     the 

assault  troops  was  proceeding  on  the  rapidly 
flooding  tide.  As  the  first  landing  ships 
wormed  their  way  around  Wolml-Do  and 
toward  their  berths,  only  an  hour  after  the 
first  marine  had  landed,  they  found  them- 
selves under  fire  by  enemy  mortars  and 
machlneguns.  They  entered  the  battle,  along 
with  the  marines  in  front  of  them  on  the 
beach,  and  for  the  first  30  minutes  after 
they  landed  there  was  an  exciting  situation 
with  the  landing  ships  firing  over  the  heads 
of  the  assault  marines.  Unloading  of  their 
vehicles  and  equipment  began  immediately 
and  the  ships  soon  were  able  to  provide  a 
^nven  for  Marine  wounded  who  were  be- 
ginning to  fiow  back  from  the  frontlines. 

Meanwhile,  on  Blue  Beach  south  of  the 
city,   the  weather   had  caused  a  wealth  of 


confusion.  Prom  the  very  first  the  land- 
ing ships  and  the  amphibian  vehicles  which 
they  carried  were  beset  by  trouble.  They  had 
no  real  knowldege  of  the  speed  which  the 
current  would  be  flowing.  This  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant thing  to  know  when  you  are  riding 
In  an  amphibian  vehicle  that  can  make  only 
6  knots — If  the  current  Is  flowing  at  3  or  4 
knots.  Battened  down,  riding  very  low  in 
the  water,  the  amphibian  has  very  poor  visi- 
bility, and  the  unit  commanders  could  not 
even  see  the  shoreline  as  they  plunged  ahead. 
All  they  could  discern  was  a  rolling  cloud  of 
smoke  and  rain  as  you  see  it  here.  The  com- 
passes in  the  amphibians  and  In  the  landing 
craft  which  were  supposed  to  guide  them 
were,  as  usual,  something  less  than  accurate. 
And  finally.  Just  as  the  ship-to-shore  move- 
ment was  about  to  begin,  mortar  fire  began 
to  fall  among  the  amphibians. 

Confusion  reigned.  As  one  wave  of  am- 
phibians headed  through  the  murk  it  en- 
countered another  wave  on  a  converging 
course.  It  appeared  that  both  waves  were 
headed  in  the  wrong  direction.  They  ad- 
Justed  their  courses  by  guess  after  a  little 
consultation — as  the  mortar  fire  continued  to 
fall.  How  it  happened,  one  could  never  esti- 
mate, but  somehow  the  assaulting  elements 
actually  hit  the  Ijeach  exactly  at  6:30  p.m. 
on  schedule,  and  reasonably  close  to  their 
designated  landing  points.  Troops  moved 
rapidly  inland,  meeting  only  light  opposition 
in  the  immediate  beach  area.  However,  as 
they  plunged  ahead  into  the  dusk  they  soon 
began  to  encounter  Intermittent  resistance. 
Ultimately  several  sharp  night  attacks  were 
required  to  dislodge  the  Reds  from  their  de- 
fensive positions.  By  midnight  the  tired 
troops  were  well  over  a  mile  Inland  and  were 
finally  permitted  to  dig  In  for  the  night — a 
short  one. 

The  following  morning  at  dawn,  both 
forces  resumed  the  attack,  and  advanced 
steadily  through  the  day,  encountering  light 
resistance,  except  for  a  Red  tank  attack 
which  was  a  100-percent  failure  due  to  the 
sharpshootlng  of  the  1st  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing.  The  tanks  you  see  here  were  all 
knocked  out  like  sitting  ducks.  You  can  see 
the  dead  RedK.  shot  down  as  they  tried  to 
abandon  the  leading  tank.  By  dark,  the 
Marines  had  driven  further  inland,  and  had 
a  strong  foothold  ashore. 

The  advance  resumed  on  the  following 
morning — D  plus  2  and  quickly  developed  a 
dramatic  situation.  Apparently  unaware  of 
our  strength,  a  Red  tank-infantry  column 
drove  directly  Into  the  lines  of  the  advanc- 
ing Marines  and  a  pitched  meeting  battle 
occurred  at  clc;se  quarters. 

It  was  exciting  for  a  while,  but  In  a  matter 
of  30  minutes,  some  200  Red  Infantrymen 
were  dead  or  captured  and  their  tanks  all 
smoking  hulks. 

Just  about  this  time.  General  MacArthur 
chose  to  come  ashore  to  inspect  the  front. 
Unaware  of  tlie  hot  battle  In  progress,  the 
general's  motcrcade  drove  close  up  behind 
the  action. 

A  young  Marine  officer  ran  up  to  him  In  a 
state  of  great  agitation  and  said.  "Qeneral. 
you  can't  come  up  here." 

"Why"?  MacArthur  asked. 

"We've  Just  knocked  out  5  Red  tanks  right 
over  the  top  of  this  hill,"  the  officer  said. 

MacArthur  replied,  "That  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do,"  and  walked  up  on  the  hill. 

The  next  morning  the  advancing  Marines, 
now  endowed  with  a  tremendous  momentum, 
plunged  ahead  to  capture  the  big  Klmpo  air- 
field. By  nightfall,  they  had  seized  the  field, 
although  they  had  to  defend  It  against 
counterattackf,  from  three  sides  vhlch  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night. 

The  next  day  our  planes  began  to  land  on 
the  field,  and  from  then  on  the  Marines  had 
air  support  from  their  own  shore-based 
aircraft. 

The  landing  was  solidly  established.  No- 
body was  golnjj  to  drive  the  forces  back  now, 


and  the  effect  of  their  presence  was  evident 
at  once.  Our  hard-pressed  forces  In  the 
Pusan  area  were  able  to  launch  an  attack 
of  their  own.  The  Reds,  with  their  supply 
line  cut  at  Inchon,  quickly  gave  ground,  and 
soon  began  to  disintegrate.  In  a  week,  the 
North  Korean  invasion  was  an  invasion  no 
longer — it  was  a  headlong,  pell-mell,  dis- 
organized retreat.  The  roads  were  littered 
with  supplies  and  equipment,  and  North 
Korean  soldiers  stood  In  line  to  surrender. 
They  had  lost  their  stomach  for  fighting. 

It  was  all  because  of  Inchon — a  decisive 
blow  that  broke  the  back  of  the  Red  Korean 
Army.  Had  the  Chinese  Communist  volun- 
teers not  entered  the  battle  soon  thereafter, 
the  whole  thing  would  have  been  over.  But 
they  did — and  that's  another  stirring  story. 

You  will  recall  my  earlier  comment  that 
Inchon  couldn't  happen.  In  retrospect,  re- 
flecting on  the  a-month  period  we  have  Just 
reviewed,  It  may  be  a  little  easier  to  see  bow 
It  did. 

When  something  of  this  decisive  nature 
takes  place,  one  usually  need  not  look  far 
for  the  personality  or  the  circumstance,  the 
driving  Influence  or  the  character  behind  It; 
for  the  essential  Ingredient  which  transmutes 
a  melancholy  failure  Into  a  resounding  suc- 
cess. In  this  respect,  Inchon  Is  no  different 
than  many  of  Its  counterparts  throughout 
history.     The  vital  Ingredient  Is  there. 

Not  being  a  historian.  I  feel  I  may  take 
the  liberty  of  trying  to  isolate  that  Ingredient 
for  you.  There  are  certainly  many  candi- 
dates for  the  distinguished  position.  The 
vigor  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  which 
made  the  1st  Marine  Division  and  Ist  Marine 
Aircraft  Wing  combat  realities  In  such  a 
brief  time  was  certainly  a  powerful  factor 
In  making  Inchon  possible  at  all;  the  im- 
portance of  the  long  years  of  close  profes- 
sional association  between  the  Navy  and 
Marine  officers  who  planned  the  details  of 
the  attack  also  cannot  be  overstated:  the 
personal  courage  and  resolution  of  Admiral 
Doyle;  the  Intrepidity  of  the  ship  captains 
who  took  the  shoals  and  the  mines  In  their 
stride.  These  and  many  more  all  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  dramatic  success  of 
Inchon. 

But  my  choice  for  the  Ingredient  that  con- 
verted Inchon  from  a  vision  into  a  reality 
centers  upon  two  men  whose  contribution 
seems  to  have  transcended  all  else.  These 
men  and  their  conduct  during  this  fateful 
period,  demonstrated  once  again  that  noth- 
ing Is  really  Impossible  If  you  believe  in  your 
cause  and  If  you  believe  In  yourself.  Who 
were  they?  I  Just  happen  to  have  their  pic- 
tures here  now — General  of  the  Army  Doug- 
las MacArthur  and  "Corporal  Joe  Doaks"  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
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CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  years  nothing  In  the  diplo- 
matic field  has  distressed  me  more  than 
what  has  happened  in  Cuba  during  that 
time.  For  19  months  during  the  war  I 
was  stationed  at  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base  in  Oriente  Province  on  the  eastern 
end  of  Cuba.  I  came  to  know  many  flne 
Cuban  people.  They  are  warm-hearted 
and  generous.  A  Cuban  interested  in 
your  welfare  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  gracious  people  in  the  world. 
Through  that  experience  I  came  to  have 
a  great  admiration  for  Cuba  and  the 
Cuban  people. 

First  I  wish  it  known  that  I  have  not 
approved  of  what  has  happened  under 
the  Batista  regime.    But  as  far  as  Cuba 


is  concerned  that  is  history.  The  issue 
now  is  what  will  happen  in  Cuba  with 
tlie  taking  over  of  all  authority  by  Fidel 
Castro.  It  does  appear  we  are  entering 
a  new  era. 

Whether  he  is  going  to  turn  out  to 
be  another  Little  man  on  horseback  and 
whether  he  will  be  another  dictator 
simulating  a  democracy  remair\s  yet  to 
be  .seen.  I  am  going  to  reserve  my  Judg- 
ment until  I  see  furtlier  what  happens 
in  the  next  few  days  and  months.  But 
the  things  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  days  do  not  augur  very^well  for 
either  democratic  procedure  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  Cuba  coming  out  of  this  un- 
fortunate situation  which  it  has  been  In 
during  the  past  2  years. 

A.S  of  this  morning  there  were  180 
executions.  Never  before,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  there  ever  l>een  a  blood  bath 
such  as  this,  upon  the  succession  of  a 
dictator  in  Cuba. 

Some  4  years  ago,  Fidel  Castro,  the 
man  who  is  now  dictau>r  in  Cuba,  tried 
an  uprising  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba 
and  it  was  put  down  with  the  death  of 
about  12  people.  He  was  put  in  prison 
and  remained  there  foi-  about  a  year.  It 
was  only  through  the  intervention  of  the 
man  he  denounces  today,  Batista,  that 
he  was  freed.  Batista  offered  him  exile 
and  allowed  him  to  go  abroad  with  his 
own  life.  Fidel  Castro  does  not  return 
today  thftt  same  kind  of  mercy.  He  is 
returnirig  vengeance  a  ( housandf old.  He 
has  certainly  shown  none  of  the  broad 
enlightenment  of  a  man  who  says  he  has 
been  fighting  for  2  years  for  the  freedom 
of  his  people. 

Some  of  these  executions  indicate,  as 
far  as  the  press  tells  the  story,  of  people 
who  were  in  possession  of  police  author- 
ity and  under  direct  orders. 

Whether  these  men  are  guilty  of  atroc- 
ities I  think  could  very  well  await  a  time 
when  reason  is  more  calm  and  emotions 
under  better  control — and  above  all  in 
civilian  courts  where  real  justice  can  be 
had.  Certainly  these  men  are  Just  as 
much  entitled  to  civilian  trials  as  any 
other  citizen  under  the  Cuban  Constitu- 
tion. Instead  of  that  the  first  act  of  this 
so-called  liberator  has  been  to  set  aside 
the  constitution,  set  aside  the  laws,  set 
aside  the  legislature,  set  aside  the 
civilian  courts  which  afford  the  only 
protection  an  individual  or  a  minority 
has  under  these  strained  circumstances. 
Is  this  the  action  of  a  genuine  statesman 
and  liberator  looking  after  justice  and 
decency  for  his  country? 

I  have  here  an  Associated  Press  ac- 
count as  of  today  stating  that  these  are 
in  the  nature  of  the  Nuremberg  trials. 
At  this  point  I  have  several  requests  to 
make.  I  would  like  to  insert,  with 
unanimous  consent,  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Decatur  (111.)  Herald 
of  Tuesday,  January  13.  entitled  "Un- 
happy Legacy  of  Nuremberg"  as  applied 
to  this  situation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Unhappy  Legacy  or  Nukembukc 
The  provisional  government  of  Cuba  must 
use  stern  measures  to  enforce  Its  authority 
and  establish  law  and  order  In  the  Island. 

Thus  far  about  50  supporters  of  the  ousted 
dictator,  Batista  have  been  put  to  death  and 
(in  estimated  3,000  are  awaiting  trial.     Fidel 


Castro  has  said  that  those  Cut>ans  who  were 
executed  after  being  found  guilty  In  secret 
military  trials  were  criminals  who  had  killed 
large  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  presum- 
ably Castro's  followers. 

The  provisional  government,  headed  by  a 
former  Cuban  court  Judge,  Is  attempting  to 
justify— and  dlgixlfy— the  military  trials  by 
asserUng  that  the  procedures  will  be  In  the 
same  manner  as  war  criminals  were  tried  In 
Germany. 

Thus,  the  precedent  of  Nuremburg  Is  In- 
voked by  successful  revolutionists  in  Cuba. 

That  Is  embarrassing  to  the  United  States, 
which  took  a  leading  role  with  the  victorious 
Allies  a  dozen  years  ago  In  bringing  to  trial 
the  top  Nazi  leaders  on  charges  that  they 
plotted  aggressive  warfare,  and  that  in  World 
War  II  those  Nazis  imposed  war  and  inhu- 
man acts  on  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Sev- 
eral of  those  top  Nazi  leaders  were  found 
guilty  and  put  to  death. 

The  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert 
Jackson,  chief  prosecutor  at  Nuremburg, 
argued  successfully  that  Individuals  should 
be  punished  for  the  crime  of  plotting  aggres- 
sive war.  But  the  Nuremburg  verdicts  were 
sustained  and  Justified  in  U.S.  public  opinion 
chiefly  because  the  Nazi  leaders  had  been 
guilty  of  inhuman  acts.  In  addition  to  plan- 
ning aggressive  war. 

Many  Americans  were  unhappy  over  the 
Nuremburg  proceedings,  fearful  that  the 
trials  of  the  Nazi  leaders  would  be  cited  by 
victors  in  some  future  war  as  a  precedent  for 
indicting  and  putting  to  death  the  leaders 
of  the  army  and  government  of  the  defeated 
nation. 

But  even  if  the  Nuremburg  trials  were  legal 
and  the  Judgments  Justified,  the  precedent 
does  not  apply  to  a  succesful  revolution  In 
Cuba. 

And  may  I  say  that  the  Decatur  Her- 
ald is  a  newspaper  of  the  character  of 
the  Washington  Post,  so  this  is  not  a 
reactionary  newspaper  writing  this  edi- 
torial. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  indignant, 
horrified  sentiment  in  this  country  at 
what  has  been  taking  place  in  the  last 
week  in  Cuba  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  13,  1959,  entitled  "Drumhead 
Justice": 

Drumhiiad  Justice 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  speaks  for  a  good 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  urging 
that  Fidel  Castro's  troops  call  a  halt  to  the 
execution  of  war  criminals  until  emotions 
are  cooler.  The  wave  of  killings  has  report- 
edly taken  up  to  200  lives  already,  and  hun- 
dreds more  are  said  to  face  secret  tribunals 
empowered  to  mete  out  rebel  justice.  This  is 
dismaying  and  disheartening  news.  Hopes 
were  high  that  Fidel  Castro's  government 
would  set  an  example  that  would  contrast, 
with  the  crimes  of  the  Batista  dictatorship, 
and  not  imitate  some  of  Its  worst  methods. 

No  doubt  many  of  those  executed  fully 
deserved  punishment  for  their  depredations 
under  the  old  regime.  The  respected  Cuban 
magazine  Bohemia  makes  the  shocking  esti- 
mation that  20,000  Cubans  had  been  killed 
dviring  Fulgenclo  Batista's  reign  by  terror 
in  the  past  six  years.  And  equally  clear, 
military  officers  enjoy  no  immunity  for  their 
atrocities  merely  because  they  have  worn  a 
uniform.  But  there  Is  a  difference  between 
an  open  trial  fairly  conducted  in  a  less  im- 
passioned moment  and  drumhead  justice  dis- 
pensed by  hot  headed  rebel  troops.  Capital 
punishment  in  such  a  situation  too  readily 
becomes  lynching.  Terror  has  a  way  of  pass- 
ing beyond  control  as  the  appetite  for  ven- 
geance increases  with  use;  Fidel  Castro 
would  ease  many  grave  misgivings  If  he  si- 
lenced the  firing  squads  Immediately. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
the  Record  at  thLs  time  an  article  by 
Constantine  Brown  in  last  nights 
Evening  Star  entitled  "Castro's  Blood 
Bath  for  Cuba": 

Castro's  Blood  Bath  pok  Cuba — Morse  Crrn> 
AS  First  Senator  To  Protest  Mass  Execu- 
tion or  Batista  Oppicials 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  Senator  to  raise 
his  voice  publicly  against  the  blood  bath 
which  has  been  going  on  In  the  new  demo- 
cratic Cuba,  where  government  officials  under 
the  regime  of  ousted  President  Batista  hava 
been  murdered  in  batches. 

It  Is  also  a  strange  reflection  on  modern 
political  ethics  that  our  Government  not 
only  rushed  to  recognize  the  Castro  regime 
but  has  not  raised  its  powerful  voice  against 
the  recent  wholesale  massacres. 

Moden:  diplomacy  apparently  requires 
that  governments  even  formed  by  murderers 
be  tp.ken  to  our  bosom.  It  is  a  quite  different 
frume  of  mind  from  that  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  When  the  palace  guard  in  Belgrade 
murdered  King  Alexander  Obrenovltch  and 
his  wife,  Draga  Machin,  all  the  Western 
governments  withdrew  their  diplomatic 
representatives  from  the  Serbian  capital. 
And  when  the  Okrana  (the  secret  police  of 
Czarist  Russia)  organized  a  pogrom  in  the 
Ukraine,  also  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  we 
withdrew  our  minister  from  St.  Petersburg 
for  about  7  months. 

In  more  recent  times  we  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  bloody  Communist  regime  in  Rus- 
sia for  16  years  and  President  Roosevelt  re- 
called our  ambassador  to  Nazi  Germany. 
Hugh  Wilson,  because  of  Hitler's  ruthless 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  left  only  a 
charge  d'affaires  in  Berlin  until  December 
1941,  when  Germany  declared  war  on  us. 

It  may  be  that  in  those  days  when  the  ad- 
ministrations were  not  scared  of  complica- 
tions we  were  more  Justly  called  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  than  we  are  today.  We 
stood  for  principles  and  did  not  merely  talk 
of  how  nice  they  are. 

No  sooner  had  a  Communist-inspired  mili- 
tary Junta  murdered  and  mutilated  the 
bodies  of  King  Faisal  of  Iraq  and  his  ad- 
visers than  we  rushed  to  recognize  the 
regime  of  murderers.  It  was  explained  in 
Washington  that  It  was  necessary  to  obtain 
the  friendship  of  the  new  regime  in  order 
to  forestall  its  going  completely  to  either 
Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic  or  the  Krem- 
lin. According  to  the  latest  reports  from 
Baghdad,  our  rushing  did  not  do  much  good 
for  ourselves  and  our  remaining  friends  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Similarly,  we  rushed  to  recognize  the  new 
Cuban  regime  created  by  Fidel  Castro.  Off- 
the-record  explanations  in  Washington  are 
that  we  did  so  because  the  Cuban  rebels 
replaced  the  dastardly  dictatorship  of 
Batista. 

Fidel  Castro  used  to  have  a  well-estab- 
lished reputation  as  a  strong  Communist 
sympathizer  who  organized  the  1948  Bogota 
demonstrations  against  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall. His  brother  Raoui  was  described  as 
an  outright  Communist  who  had  studied 
in  Moscow  the  MVD  techniques  of  guerrilla 
warfare  against  the  forces  of  the  capitaUst 
dictators.  This  appeared  to  be  the  informa- 
tion available  to  the  highest  official  quarters 
in  Washington  before  Castro  started  his 
rebellion  and  before  it  seemed  that  he  might 
succeed.  Now  all  of  a  sudden  he  has  been 
declared  by  the  State  Department  to  be  Illy 
white.  There  was  nothing  really  tangible 
to  go  by.  It  was  said,  to  show  that  Fidel  had 
a  hand  In  the  anti-American  uprisings  In 
Bogota  in  1948  or  that  Raoul  had  done  any- 
thing more  than  have  a  good  time  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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The  recent  wholesale  execution  of  Batista 
agents,  of  many  members  of  the  regular 
armed  forces  of  the  previous  regime,  of  many 
other  Individuals  whose  greatest  guilt  was 
that  In  order  to  make  a  living  they  had 
become  members  of  the  regular  police  force, 
and  others  against  whom  the  rabble  which 
Joined  the  rebels  had  scores  to  settle  fol- 
lows clearly  the  Russian  Communist  pattern. 

The  Communist  Party  which  has  been 
banned  in  Cuba  has  not  only  been  per- 
mitted to  reappear  on  the  political  scene 
but  In  the  12-man  group  appointed  by 
Castro's  "yes"  man.  Provisional  President 
Urrutla.  to  supervise  labor  conditions  and 
new  legislation,  6  members  are  Communists 
(either  Cuban  or  Imported  from  Venezuela). 

While  the  policy  that  we  must  learn  to 
live  with  Communist  governments  which 
are  In  the  eyes  of  our  policymakers  uncom- 
mitted to  International  communism  is  be- 
ing argued,  there  Is  one  thing  that  cannot 
bo  debated:  That  the  American  Govern- 
ment must  never  remain  Indifferent  when 
wholesale  massacres  and  executlorw  without 
trials  (except  kangaroo  courts)  are  taking 
place  in  a  country  whose  regime  we  have 
rushed  to  recognize. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  insert  an 
editorial  from  last  night's  Evening  Star 
entitled  "Trials — But  What  Kind?" 
TMals — But  What  Kind? 

Fidel  Castro's  appearance  in  a  filmed  inter- 
view on  the  television  show,  Face  the  Nation, 
does  not  dispel  the  impression  that  his 
Cut-^n  followers  are  more  Interested  in  ven- 
geance than  Justice  In  dealing  with  alleged 
supporters  of  the  deposed  Batista. 

Mr.  Castro  says  "we  would  never  punish 
anybody  without  a  trial."  The  real  question, 
however,  is  concerned  with  the  kind  of  trials 
now  being  held  in  Cuba.  Judging  from  news 
reports,  they  are  not  the  kind  which  should 
receive  the  blessing  of  the  man  whose  devo- 
tion to  democracy  is  such  that  he  scores  the 
United  States  for  preaching  democracy  while 
forgetting  about  "the  democratic  feeling  of 
the  people  in  Latin  America." 

A  late  report  tells  of  71  Cubans  being  lined 
up  before  a  comnaon  grave  and  shot  to  death. 
This  has  not  been  satisfactorily  confirmed. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason,  however,  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  an  Associated  Press 
report  from  Santiago  which  describes  the 
execution  of  four  alleged  criminals.  These 
accused  were  brought  before  a  three-man 
summary  court  at  10:  30  Sunday  night.  At 
3  a.m..  after  denials  of  guilt  or  contentions 
by  the  prisoners  that  they  were  carrying  out 
orders,  the  four  were  found  guilty  of  "mur- 
der, torture,  and  crimes  against  the  father- 
land." At  dawn,  they  were  shot.  The  AP 
story  carries  an  ominous  footnote  to  the 
effect  that  thl^  trial  is  expected  to  set  the 
pattern  for  many  other  prisoners  who  are 
being  held  In  Orlente  Province. 

One  should  not  be  too  squeamish,  perhaps, 
about  some  of  the  excesses  which  inevitably 
accompany  revolutions.  At  the  same  time, 
neither  Is  one  obliged  to  believe  that  a  pro- 
ceeding In  which  four  men  are  brought  be- 
fore a  summary  "court"  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  condemned  to  death  after  a  Ay'j- 
hour  hearing  is  a  "trial"  within  the  meaning 
of  any  civilized  definition  of  that  word. 

Mr  Castro  told  his  television  audience  that 
his  2fth  of  July  movement  now  Is  In  a  secure 
position.  If  this  is  true,  and  It  seems  to  be, 
there  Is  no  excuse  for  what  Senator  Morse 
correctly  calls  the  blood  bath  being  staged 
In  Cuba  today.  We  hope  the  suspension  of 
executions,  first  announced  and  then  denied, 
will  become  a  reality. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  may  make 
the  insertions  Indicated. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SPRXNOER.  I  could  find  a  him- 
dred  such  editorials,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
similar  to  tliese. 

I  know  many  In  this  House  wonder 
what  is  the  basis  of  many  of  these  rev- 
olutions in  Cuba?  Having  lived  in 
Orlente  Province  I  think  I  can  give  you 
same  idea  of  the  background  of  these 
forcible  changes  in  government.  Orlente 
Province  Is  the  largest  landed  province 
in  Cuba  located  on  the  easternmost  tip. 
It  is  the  poorest  province.  There  is  not 
much  arable  land.  It  has  a  large  rural 
population  tvnd  the  greatest  unemploy- 
ment by  far  of  any  province  in  (?uba. 
In  short,  the  people  there  live  under  the 
very  poorest  circumstances  both  as  to 
diet  and  housing. 

Almost  every  revolution  has  had  its 
inception  in  Oriente  Province  because 
of  these  economic  factors  which  have  be- 
come chronic.  As  long  as  these  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  continue  in 
Oriente  Province,  I  am  sure  that  in  this 
area  there  will  continue  to  be  the  origin 
of  revolutions. 

The  reason  Castro  landed  at  Oriente 
Province  was  because  of  this  constant 
seethin?!  emotionali.sm  which  is  there  at 
all  times.  I  would  predict  that  within  a 
year  or  two,  unless  something  is  done 
abrut  the  economic  conditions  there,  this 
same  revolationary  emotionalism  will 
come  to  the  surface  again.  Fidel  Castro 
was  the  sort  of  culmination  of  this  un- 
rest and  revolutionary  spirit  in  this 
largest  area  of  Cuba.  In  the  beginning 
Castro  had  little  support  outside  Orlente 
Province,  but  there  he  did  have  strong 
support  because  of  the  conditions  which 
I  have  pointed  out  above. 

The  question  of  intervention  has  been 
raised  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell!  on  the 
floor  of  thr  Hou.se  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  him  what 
I  consider  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  effect  of  intervention  in  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
where  a  dictator  was  in  control. 

I  would  lilce  to  take  up  now  the  Bra  den 
episode,  if  I  may.  Exponents  of  more 
positive  U.S.  Intervention  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs  in  the  interests  of  demo- 
cratic government  down  there  should 
recall  the  unfortunate  Braden  affair  in 
Argentina  a  little  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  World  War  II  was  reaching  its  cli- 
max at  the  time  and  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  Argentina's  President 
Juan  Peron  was  too  sympathetic  with 
the  Axis  Powers.  In  the  face  of  this 
apparent  pio-Pascist  orientation,  the 
United  Stat<;s  sent  a  new  Ambassador 
to  Buenos  Aires  In  the  person  of  SpruiUe 
Braden,  a  vigorous  and  outspoken  emis- 
sary who  had  represented  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  several  inter- 
American  conferences.  Roosevelt  had 
died  the  month  before,  but  Braden  went 
to  Argentina  in  May  of  1945  under  the 
succeeding  Truman  administration. 
Braden  lasted  only  5  months.  He  was 
recalled  in  October  of  1945  after  Peron 
had  made  him  the  personification  of  U.S. 
Interference  In  Argentine  affairs.  Peron 
then  campaigned  for  reelection  In  1946 
using  the  slogan,  "Peron  or  Braden," 
and   similar  anti-U.S.   propaganda.    It 


was  not  until  10  years  later  that  reTo« 
lutlon  caught  up  with  Peron.  Thus  the 
failure  of  the  Braden  mission  emi^aslzes 
the  danger  of  overzealous  U.S.  attempts 
to  change  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment In  any  foreign  nation,  regardless 
of  motive.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  the  action  of  intervention  by  Am- 
bassador Braden  continued  Peron  in 
power  at  least  3  years  l)eyond  what  he 
would  have  been  had  Mr.  Braden  not 
actively  Intervened  in  Argentine  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  now  to  come 
to  the  question  of  free  and  open  elec- 
tions in  Cuba.  The  acid  test  of  whether 
or  not  Fidel  Castro  is  a  dictator  and 
whether  or  not  Fidel  Castro  Is  another 
adventurer  of  the  Batista  type  depends 
on  whether  or  not  he  is  willing  to  have 
free  elections.  Last  fall  he  refused  to 
cooperate  with  any  of  the  election  ma- 
chinery for  candidates  in  Cuba's  general 
election  on  November  3.  In  fact,  he 
threatened  to  kill  all  of  the  nominees 
who  took  part  In  that  election  unless 
they  withdrew  by  October  30.  In  a  radio- 
broadcast he  said  rebel  soldiers  would 
shoot  candidates  wherever  found.  In 
addition,  he  said  those  captured  In  rebel 
territory  would  face  summary  trial  and 
death  penalties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the  Record  at 
thi.s  point  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday,  October  14. 1958,  titled 
"Castro  in  Threat  To  Slay  Nominees": 

CA.STno  IK  TmirAT  To  Slat  Nomtkzes — Cttbaw 
Rebel  Le^dch  Wakns  Thkm  To  WrrHDRAW 
From   Elections  bt  Octobee  30 

Habana.  October  13.— Fidel  Castro,  the 
rebel  leader,  threatened  today  to  kill  all 
candidates  In  Cuba's  November  3  general 
election  unless  they  withdraw  by  October  30. 

A  r.idlo  broadcast  from  Senor  Castro's 
mountain  headquarters  said  rebel  •oldlers 
would  shoot  candidates  wherever  found. 
Those  cnptnrpd  in  reijcl  territory  will  face 
summary  trial  and  the  death  penalty,  the 
broadcast   said. 

Ii  warned  of  Imprisonment  in  cases  not 
calling    for   execution. 

S^nor  Castro,  who  has  waged  guerrilla 
wnrfnre  for  23  months  In  an  attrmpt  to  over- 
throw President  F\ilgenclo  Batista,  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  any  participation 
In  "the  electoral  farce"  would  be  a  crime  of 
high  treason  against  the  Interest  of  the 
country  and  the  revolution. 

President  Batista  has  said  that  "only  God 
can  prevent "  the  balloting. 


Skismish  at  Santuoo 

Habana,  October  13. — Rebels  and  Govern- 
ment troops  fought  a  skirmish  yesterday 
on  the  outskirts  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the 
capital  of  Oriente  Province,  according  to 
travelers    arriving   here    today. 

They  said  firing  in  the  suburbs  of  Slboney, 
Boniato  Songo.  and  Crlsto  had  been  seen 
from  Santiago  rooftops.  No  details  were 
available  because  of  strict  censorship. 

Rebel  advances  toward  Santiago,  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Cuban  Army,  have  been  reported 
for  several  weeks.  One  traveler  said  rebels 
had  entered  a  country  club  outside  Santiago 
to  see  the  world  series  on  television. 

He  said  about  150  rebels  had  moved  into 
position  near  the  club  to  watch  for  army 
patrols.  They  mounted  8  machlneguru 
on  the  roof  and  placed  20  men  on  the  elub 
grounds,  while  8  to  10  others  saw  the  world 
series  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  After 
the  game,  the  rebels  moved  on. 

An  encounter  was  reported  at  Santa  Rita. 
Just  east  of  Bayamo  Pleld.  the  headquarters 
of    Government    troops    opposing   the    rel)el 


stronghold  In  the  Sierra  Maestra.  No  details 
were   available. 

Raul  Castro,  a  brothiT  of  Pldel  Castro, 
WU8  reported  to  have  ordered  coffeegrowers 
in  eastern  Orlente  to  lalse  the  3-cent-a- 
piund  wage  of  coffee  bean  collectors  to  4 ',4 
cents. 

Another  rebel  leader,  MaJ.  Camllo  Clenfue- 
ga.s.  was  said  to  have  forcud  grocers  in  north- 
ern Camaguey  Province  to  sell  goods  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  says  now  that  we  can  put  off  free 
elections  for  18  months.  He  nowhere 
has  indicated  that  he  :s  willing  to  allow 
elections  of  a  free  and  OF>en  type  called 
for  in  the  Cuban  Constitution.  Every 
indication  at  the  present  time  is  that 
this  man  is  using  a  reign  of  terror  and 
that  he  is  attempting  to  kill  off  those 
who  would  be  opposed  to  him  should 
elections  be  held. 

If  an  election  were  to  be  held  today 
or  within  the  next  30  to  60  days,  it  seems 
to  me  that  would  be  a  fair  determination 
of  what  the  Cuban  peojile  think  ought  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  vleu  of  this  situation 
I  want  to  say  that  tlie  people  of  this 
country  are  going  to  be  very  much  con- 
cerned, as  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  this 
country,  unless  these  executions  cease 
and  unless  these  people?  who  are  charged 
with  crime  receive  a  fair  and  open  trial 
from  a  court  of  ju.^^tice,  and  by  that  I  am 
talking  about  a  civilian  court  of  justice; 
I  am  not  talking  about  a  court-martial 
drumhead. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  have  been  reports  for  months  that 
Communists  may  have  achieved  a  domi- 
nant po.sition  in  the  Castro  movement. 
I  have  been  unwillinj  to  believe  such 
reports  and  will  not  unless  the  evidence 
should  become  overwhelming  and  incon- 
trovertible. But  I  must  say  that  this 
pattern  of  wholesale  executions  follows 
consistently  the  pattern  the  Communists 
have  uniformly  followed  in  other  coun- 
tries where  they  have  gained  power. 
They  never  allow  any  real  opponent  to 
po  into  exile  and  live.  He  might  come 
back.  They  are  completely  logical  and, 
therefore,  without  the  scruples  of  civil- 
ized society — such  bourgeois  ideas  as 
courts  of  justice. 

I  remember  my  introduction  to  the 
pattern  in  south  China  30  years  ago. 
Ehiring  the  warlord  period,  when  a  new 
warlord  came  in  as  a  conqueror,  the 
elders  of  a  city  would  send  a  delegation 
of  the  gentry  out  to  receive  him  with 
welcome  banners. 

If  he  were  later  forced  to  retire  by 
another  warlord,  the  new  master  would 
be  similarly  received.  The  people  had 
no  choice  except  to  accept  and  try  to  get 
along  with  whoever  had  superior  power. 
No  other  principle  was  involved. 

When  the  Communists  came  up  into 
central  China  from  the  south  in  1927 
or  1928  and  captured  the  city  of  Kianfu 
on  the  Kan  River  in  Kiangsl  Province, 
near  where  I  was  working,  the  Chinese 
people  went  out,  following  the  traditional 
custom,  to  welcome  them.  Later  the 
Generalissimo's  forces  were  built  up,  and 


he  drove  the  Communists  out.  The  local 
people  came  out  and  received  his  troops 
ir.  the  usual  manner  followed  by  the  Chi- 
nese through  the  centuries. 

In  1930  the  last  major  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  the  Generalissimo  had  to  move 
his  best  troops  out  of  the  Province  of 
Kiangsl  to  fight  the  civil  war  in  the 
north.  When  the  Communists  reentered 
evacuated  Kianfu,  they  executed  50  per- 
cent of  the  crowds  who  came  out  of  the 
city  to  meet  them.  The  Kan  River 
literally  ran  red  with  blood.  They  were 
getting  a  lesson  across  to  everybody  in 
China.  It  told  all  Chinese  that  Commu- 
nists do  not  operate  like  warlords. 
When  anyone  welcomes  or  proclaims  his 
support  for  the  Communist  cause,  he 
does  not  withdraw  that  support  or  vacil- 
late, unless  he  wants  to  lose  his  head. 
The  Reds  wanted  all  in  China  to  under- 
stand right  at  the  start  that  there  was 
no  middle  ground:  this  was  no  game. 
If  people  accepted  communism,  they 
could  not  smile  upon  or  play  footsie  with 
the  other  side. 

This  is  the  pattern  of  ruthless  mas- 
sacre that  Communists  follow  all  around 
the  world  when  they  come  to  power. 
And  it  disturbs  me  profoundly  to  witness 
something  that  appears  very  close  to  it 
in  Cuba.  It  is  bound  to  alienate  sjmi- 
pathy  for  this  new  regime,  which  I  think 
every  one  of  us  hopes  will  do  a  better 
job  than  has  t>een  done  and  will  give 
better  opportunity  for  the  Cuban  people 
to  improve  their  lot  and  develop  a  gen- 
uinely democratic  government. 

Why  do  the  Communists  dare  to  out- 
rage world  opinion,  as  is  inevitable  wher- 
ever and  whenever  they  do  this  kind  of 
thing?  Because  they  know  that  memo- 
ries are  short.  People  soon  forget.  If 
even  a  superkiller  like  Mikoyan  will  come 
to  the  United  States,  smile  and  talk 
about  trade,  plenty  of  businessmen  right 
here  will  forget  all  about  the  past  and 
bid  against  each  other  for  the  privilege 
of  building  up  the  strength  of  their 
enemy  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  destroy 
them  that  much  earlier  and  more  com- 
pletely. The  Communists  take  time  to 
SbUdy  their  intended  victims  in  order  to 
take  them  in  more  easily.  Ruthlessness 
in  eliminating  their  enemies  has  paid  off 
for  the  Communists;  we  wine  and  dine 
ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
new  regime  in  Cuba  does  not  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Communists,  who  un- 
derstandably are  trying  to  capture  it; 
because  if  it  does  come  under  Red  con- 
trol, it  bodes  ill  for  Cuba  and  for  every- 
body el.se  in  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  hope  sincerely  that  there 
will  be  something  come  out  of  this  gov- 
ernment which  will  be  good  for  the 
people  of  Cuba  and  that  they  get  good 
democratic  government.  There  is  noth- 
ing I  could  hope  for  more.  But,  such 
words  as  ptu-ification  as  have  been  used 
here — that  these  executions  must  take 
place  in  order  to  purify  the  government, 
are  almost  the  same  words  used  by  Com- 
munist China  in  1949.  I  am  going  to 
reserve  my  judgment  on  that  point  imtil 
I  see  that  there  is  Communist  infiltra- 
tion, but  I  think  it  is  something  for  us 
to  be  alert  to. 


THE  SITUA'nON  IN  CUBA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judo]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
develop  further  the  earlier  discussion 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell].  In  respond- 
ing to  any  attack  on  our  Government's 
foreign  policy,  as  he  has  attacked  our 
policy  in  Cuba.  I  think  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  clear  what  that  policy  has 
been.  The  ix)licy  that  our  Government 
has  followed,  we  do  not  claim  to  have 
followed  it  faultlessly,  has  been  the 
policy  of  strict  nonintervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  other  American 
country.  That  policy  was  first  adopted 
by  the  American  States  in  1933  in  Mon- 
tevideo and  then  made  formal  in  the 
Bogota  Charter  in  1948.  Sometimes  it 
requires  that  we  take  no  action  when 
all  our  sympathies  would  move  us  in 
one  direction  or  another.  Yet  this  policy 
has  paid  off  and  steady,  forward  prog- 
ress has  been  made  under  it.  When  we 
have  departed  from  it  in  Argentina,  for 
example,  and  thrown  our  support  behind 
the  democratic  forces  opposing  the  dic- 
tator Peron,  we  enabled  him  to  whip  up 
anti-Americanism,  and  use  it  to  get 
elected,  and  that  as  much  as  anything 
else  put  him  into  power.  Our  interven- 
tion injured  the  cause  of  democracy 
rather  than  served  it. 

When  we  were  holding  hearings  on 
this  issue  last  year  we  had  the  testimony 
of  an  ambassador  here  in  Washington 
of  one  of  the  major  Latin-American 
powers. 

He  said; 

There  are  certain  problems,  certain  dis- 
crepancies which  arise  from  time  to  time 
in  the  contact  between  our  country  and 
yours,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
principles  which  are  guiding  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  in  its  relations  with  my 
country  and  with  Latin  America  are  sound. 
•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  United  States  should  ever  fall  into 
the  error  of  trying  to  classify  governments, 

of  trying  to  distinguish  between  govern- 
ments on  the  basis  of  the  form  that  they 
have.  It  would  be  the  greatest  setback  that 
could  possibly  happen  here  in  the  Americas. 

We  have  had  thi/  nonintervention 
policy  for  25  years.  We  have  departed 
from  it  a  few  times,  such  as  in  the  Ar- 
gentine episode,  and  we  will  doubtless 
be  urged  to  depart  from  it  again.  But 
look  at  its  results.  The  newspaper  last 
night  had  a  story  about  the  only  dicta- 
tor left  in  South  America,  in  Paraguay. 
That  is  the  fewest  there  has  been  in  the 
last  100  years.  By  resolutely  sticking 
to  a  policy  of  friendship  and  noninter- 
vention, democracy  has  grown  more 
rapidly  and  more  solidly  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  than  at  any  time  before. 

This  policy  is  admittedly  difficult,  and 
nobody  will  ever  be  wholly  happy  with 
it.  The  governments  that  are  in  want 
us  to  give  more  aid  to  help  them  stay 
ia  The  ones  who  are  out  and  are  try- 
ing to  get  in  want  us  to  shut  off  aid  to 
the  existing  government,  and  give  it  to 
them.  But,  by  nonintervention,  we  have 
the  best  chance  of  promoting  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  of  democracy. 
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Now  let  ua  look  at  Cuba  in  terms  of 
that  overall  policy.  Cuba's  history  has 
always  been  very  closely  tied  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  largely  because  of  its 
physical  proximity.  The  relations  be- 
tween our  two  peoples  have  long  been 
close  and  cordial.  Cuba's  closest  point  is 
90  miles  from  the  United  States,  and 
large  numbers  of  tourists  and  business 
people  exchange  visits  every  year. 

The  United  States  Government  recog- 
nized and  dealt  with  the  Batista  govern- 
ment as  the  constituted  government  of 
Cuba.  Our  position  was  not  at  all  unique 
there.  It  was  exactly  the  same  position 
that  all  other  countries  in  the  hemi- 
sphere were  following.  They  were  main- 
taining relations  with  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment, without  exception.  The  1948 
Bogota  Charter  specifically  states  that 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  other  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  carries  no  implication  of 
approval  of  the  acts  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  relations  with  all  American  na- 
tions are  based  on  scrupulous  respect  for 
their  sovereignty.  The  Department  of 
8tate  consistently  took  the  p>osition  with 
respect  to  the  Cuban  troubles  that  the 
resolution  of  their  internal  political 
problem  was  a  matter  for  the  Cuban 
people  themselves  and  themselves  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  its  own  interest  decided  in 
March  of  1958,  that  the  grant  or  the  sale 
of  arms  to  the  Batista  government  should 
be  suspended  as  Jong  as  the  political  ten- 
sions remained  high  in  Cuba.  Such  sus- 
pension was  instituted  on  March  14,  I 
am  advised,  not  March  22  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
stated. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  all  these  years  during 
which  we  have  developed  the  foreign  aid 
program.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  correctly  said,  a  government,  in  or- 
der to  get  foreign  aid,  has  to  make  cer- 
tain commitments  that  the  weapons  will 
not  be  used  for  other  than  the  common 
purposes  agreed  upon,  in  this  case,  the 
common  defense  of  the  hemisphere.  We 
have  tried  to  get  them  all  to  stick  to  that, 
but  we  have  not  had  perfect  success. 
France  used  some  of  our  materiel  against 
rebels  in  Algeria,  which  was  in  violation 
of  her  agreement  with  us.  Several  other 
countries  have  been  in  violation.  In  each 
case  we  clamped  down  on  them  Just  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  but  we  could  not 
send  the  Marines  or  an  army  to  try  to 
prevent  the  violation.  When  the  Batista 
government  began  to  use  military  assist- 
ance that  we  had  given  to  Cuba  for  cer- 
tain defined  and  agreed-upon  missions 
having  to  do  with  the  defense  of  the 
hemisphere,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
internal  revolt,  we  unilaterally  suspended 
any  further  military  assistance  to  his 
government.  We  informed  it  that  we 
would  continue  that  policy  as  long  as  the 
Cuban  Government  itself  continued  to 
alienate  public  opinion  at  home  and 
abroad  by  failing  to  seek  a  political  solu- 
tion satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Cuba, 
and  insisting  exclusively  on  repression 
and  force  of  arms. 

Our  Ambassador  Informed  the  Cuban 
Government  of  our  position  on  several 


occasions.  The  U.S.  Ooyemment,  of 
course,  also  sought  to  prevent  arms  con- 
traband traffic  when  that  was  being  at- 
tempted by  each  side,  particularly  by  the 
Castro  supporters,  in  violation  of  our 
Federal  laws. 

With  respect  to  this  matter  of  violence, 
during  the  last  2  years  Cuba  has  been 
involved  in  ti  civil  war  of  increasing  vio- 
lence, culminating  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Batista  I'egime.  As  usual,  there  was 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  For 
instance,  a  year  ago  this  month  the  Ba- 
tista government  took  what  was  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be,  according  to  wide- 
spread editorial  opinion,  an  important 
first  step  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  cli- 
mate suitable  for  the  preparation  of  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  last  June.  It  lifted 
the  suspension  of  constitutional  guaran- 
ties which  had  been  in  effect  six  times 
since  1951  in  all  but  one  of  the  six  pro- 
vinces. When  it  lifted  the  suspension 
of  the  constitutional  guaranties,  the 
Castro  military  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment reacted  by  stepping  up  its  sa- 
botage and  terrorism  all  over  the  place. 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  op- 
position wanted  the  government  to  re- 
impose  the  suspension  of  constitutional 
guaranties  in  order  to  give  it  that  much 
more  of  a  weapon  to  whip  up  public 
opinion  against  the  government. 

No  government  In  power,  whether  le- 
gitimate or  otherwise,  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue full  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 
leges If  those  privileges  are  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  increase  the  disorder  and 
the  efforts  to  overthrow  the  government. 
So  the  Batista  government  again  sus- 
pended constitutional  guaranties  In 
March,  2  months  later.  We  did  not  like 
it,  but  we  are  not  in  control  of  Cuba 
and  we  had  to  stick  to  our  policy  of  non- 
intervention. But  it  was  at  this  point 
that  we  did  suspend  our  military  aid. 

Any  such  situation,  of  course,  breeds 
violence  and  reprisals  on  both  sides. 
There  have  long  been  reports  that  the 
Cuban  police  and  other  Government 
agents  tortured  and  killed  thousands  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  The  Government 
employed  other  harsh,  repressive  metis- 
ures  to  discourage  or  put  down  the  revolt. 
The  opposition  also  resorted  to  violence 
to  achieve  its  ends — and  that  seems  to 
have  grown  since  the  success  of  the 
movement.  There  were  Instances  of  as- 
sassination by  the  Castro  forces  and 
widespread  terroristic  practices,  includ- 
ing the  bombing  of  theaters  and  schools 
as  a  weapon  in  the  conflict,  designed  to 
intimidate  the  public  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
United  States  as  an  alleged  haven  for 
dictators.  The  facts  are  these:  All  over 
Latin  America  the  granting  of  asylum 
in  embassies  to  political  exiles  is  an  es- 
tablished tradition.  The  United  States 
normally  does  not  grant  such  asylum  in 
its  embassies.  Instead  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  granted  asylum 
by  opening  Its  doors  to  exiles  from  Latin 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
who  meet  the  requirements  set  out  in 
our  immigration  laws.  Several  thou- 
sand Cuban  opponents  to  the  Batista 
Government  In  recent  years  found  a 
haven  in  the  United  States  during  their 


period  of  exile  from  Cuba.  It  might  be 
said  at  this  point  that  some  of  these 
Cuban  exiles  behaved  badly  while  they 
had  sanctuary  In  the  United  States. 
The  newspapers  have  carried  many  ac- 
counts over  the  past  2  years  of  their 
illegal  activities  of  various  kinds  in  this 
country,  and  of  seizures  by  our  author- 
ities of  arms  which  certain  of  these 
exiles  had  attempted  to  smuggle  from 
the  United  States. 

It  would  probably  be  well  to  look  care- 
fully at  any  proposed  changes  in  our 
immigration  laws  to  exclude  dictators 
since  the  term  would  be  difHcult  to  de- 
fine. But  in  any  case  Batista  did  not 
seek  asylum  here.  He  could  apply  for 
admission  now  only  under  our  regular 
immigration  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  consider 
these  complicated  problems  from  the 
long  range  pomt  of  view,  not  explode 
at  either  side  right  now.  We  should 
use  our  good  offices  wherever  we  can 
in  line  with  the  policy  of  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
nonintervention,  while  sympathetically 
doing  all  we  can  to  bring  to  an  end  what 
Is  being  called  a  blood  bath,  so  that  the 
people  of  Cuba  can  have  order  with 
restoration  of  individual  freedom  and 
courts  of  Justice,  and  can  go  ahead  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  their  people. 

The  question  has  been  raised  of  eco~ 
nomic  aid  for  the  new  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, and  I  want  to  say  something 
about  that.  The  U.S.  attitude  on  this 
matter  was  stated  in  our  note  of  Jan- 
uary 7  in  which  recognition  of  the  new 
Cuban  Government  was  granted.  This 
note  expressed  the  sincere  good  will  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  people  toward 
the  people  and  Government  of  Cuba. 
While  I  understand  no  request  for  eco- 
nomic aid  has  been  received  from  the 
new  Government  of  Cuba,  my  colleague 
from  New  York  who  seems  to  be  in  closer 
touch,  has  suggested  that  they  need 
large  amounts  of  aid  urgently.  They  tell 
me  downtown  that  any  request  received 
will  be  considered  sympathetically  and 
carefully  by  our  Government,  with  a 
view  to  seeing  what  can  be  done  to  aid 
the  Cuban  Government  in  taking  care 
of  its  economic  problems  in  the  light  of 
prevailing  conditions. 

I  understand  the  Cuban  authorities 
are  at  this  moment  assessing  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  I  would  not  expect 
that  they  would  wish  to  discuss  their 
needs,  if  any,  with  us  until  they  have 
completed  the  study  of  their  situation, 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  hold  this  door  open 
for  economic  assistance  and  cooperation 
whenever  they  qualify  so  that  we  are 
justified  In  giving  such  assistance,  I  hope 
that  will  be  a  stabilizing  factor.  It  may 
Influence  the  hotheads  which  are  pres- 
ent in  every  revolutionary  movement  to 
calm  down,  give  security  to  the  people, 
and  resume  internal  economic  activities 
as  well  as  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  BCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  Just  for  a  statement 
and  a  question? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  First,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  Indeed  gratified  that  we 
have  a  man  of  the  gentleman's  caliber 
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to  talk  to  OS  on  these  iapoctant  subjecu 
ihat  relaie  to  our  fnreicn  affairs  and 
our  problcBis. 

I  am  thankful  the  rentleman  Is  takiiy 
'the  floor  today  to  giT«  us  the  benefit  of 
t^Lis  enlightened  statement  on  these 
problems  as  be  luideTstazids  them,  and 
«  hich  I  know  is  based  upon  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  devotkn  and.  certainly, 
not  without  a  great  teml  of  ezperiuice, 
probably  more  experlecKe  than  any  other 
Member  has  had  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutiTps.  We  are  fortunate  to  hare 
people  like  the  gentleoian  from  KCixine- 
sota  who  are  studenLs  in  these  matters 
and  who  give  us  tht;  benefit  of  their 
thinking,  and  on  oocbsi<xi  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  becoiring  better  posted 
on  this  subject  oursehes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  only  wish  his  kird  comments  were 
more  fully  deserved. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  What  I  have  to 
s^y  to  you.  sir.  is  certainly  true  about 
the  memt>ers  of  our  loyal  opposition  and 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Forelim  Affairs  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  a  like 
devotion  and  desire  and  interest  to  solve 
this  very  difficult  problem  on  many 
fronts. 

Now.  I  hate  a  question  I  aould  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  tc>  see  if  you  agree 
with  me  that  our  pi-ogram  in  foreign 
affairs  Is.  or  should  be,  a  program  to  de- 
velop and  create  an  atmosphere  where 
liberty  and  freedom  can  grow  and  ex- 
pand, and  if  that  happens,  the  outlook 
for  peace  and  undei'standing  is  more 
hopeful  than  otherwise.  Is  that  a  true 
statement? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is.  That  has  been  the 
historic  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  it  Ls  the  present  posi- 
tion. Any  other  position  by  any  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  under  what- 
ever party  would  be  rejected  by  the 
American  people.  I  hope  and  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  always  Insist  that  their  Govern- 
ment stand  only  for  policies  that  will 
protaote  freedom  under  law,  provide 
greater  opportimlty  for  people  to  better 
their  living  conditions  and  encourage 
better  relations  throughout  the  world 
and  therefore  peace. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. One  further  question.  Is  It 
not  true  too,  that  as  we  develop  these 
atmospheres  and,  if  and  when,  we  help 
in  the  establishing  of  free  governments 
and  governments  of  the  people,  we  have 
to  recognize  that  this  government  of 
the  people  has  to  develop  by  stages, 
which  is  characterisfec  of  the  develop- 
ment of  oiu-  way  of  life  here;  and  also 
that  we  ought  to  tetich  our  people  to 
understand  that  we  need  to  t>e  patient 
in  the  development  of  this  type  of  thing. 
Where  foreign  nations  want  and  desire 
these  things,  they  need  a  degree  of  pa- 
tience and  imderstanding. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  indeed.  Sometimes 
we  get  impatient  over  the  failure  of  other 
countries  to  come  along  as  rapidly  as  we 
would  like.  While  about  a  third  of  the 
people  tn  the  world  have  lost  their  po- 
litical independence  to  the  Commimista 
since  the  last  World  War.  about  a  third 
of  the  people  in  the  world  have  gained 
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their  pobtJcal  iadependeoML  Thesie 
nrwly  frred  onsntries  are  tryjag  to  more 
in  some  cases,  so  to  9(«^  from  about 
the  3d  grade  to  the  12th  grade  all  m  one 
jump.  The  problems  are  gigantic.  I 
oftentimes  try  to  rcsaember  our  own 
coonuT  at  a  uxne  when  we  vYfe  already 
more  than  SO  3r«Ars  okl  as  a  zuiuon.  n^ht 
at  the  end  of  the  War  oi  ISll.  C^>ndi- 
taoQs  m^re  so  bad  in  this  country,  there 
was  so  much  graft  and  corruption  and 
dirlston  between  the  different  pans  of 
the  coimtry  that  the  people  of  Ne«  Bog- 
land.  50U  wU  recaU.  met  at  Hartford. 
Conn.,  and  solemnly  roted  to  secede  from 
the  Union.  Many  were  ready  to  pire  it 
up  as  a  bad  job.  because  it  did  not  seem 
possiUe  to  pet  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
working  together  as  one  Umon.  It  was 
prc^Mbly  only  the  word  of  Jackson's  vic- 
tory at  New  Orleans  which  cam<.^  just 
then  that  pulled  them  together  and  gave 
them  the  will  to  keep  trying.  So,  when- 
ever we  are  inclined  to  be  impatient  be- 
cause of  some  of  these  difficulties,  or  even 
excesses  elsewhere,  and  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  sudden  change  in  our  basic  policy. 
I  recall  with  gratitude  how  patient  some 
other  people  were  with  our  countrj-  while 
we  were  going  through  otir  growing  pains. 
I  trust  that  we  will  keep  our  foreign 
policy  on  an  even  keel  through  these 
difficult  days. 


CUBA 

1^.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  ttiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  this  afternoon  In 
the  discussions  on  foreign  relations  and 
affairs  as  they  relate  to  Cuba. 

The  Castro  government  has  been  In 
power  for  about  a  week.  This  House  has 
t>een  organized  about  the  same  length  of 
time.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  discussed 
more  the  affairs  of  Cuba  than  we  have 
the  affairs  relating  to  oxu:  own  Nation 
since  otu*  organization.  I  believe  there 
are  times  when  we  are  a  little  too  hasty 
in  taking  p>osltlons  on  matters  as  serious 
as  those  In  Cuba,  upon  which  we  are  only 
informed  by  what  we  read  In  the  papers 
or  see  and  hear  on  the  television  and 
radio.  Perhaps  sometimes  we  should  re- 
strain ourselves  from  taking  those  posi- 
tions, pro  or  con,  relatmg  to  these  new 
governments  and  their  action.  It  Is  more 
of  interest  to  us  that  we  do  those  things 
that  are  necessary  for  otu-  own  country 
and  that  Congress  begin  to  look  after 
our  own  people. 

I  am  always  Interested  when  we  get 
into  situations  such  as  this,  to  hear 
everyone  begin  to  talk  about  fair  trials. 
Everyone  begins  to  talk  about  the  fact 
that  they  should  have  Jury  trials,  that 
they  should  have  the  right  to  present 
their  evidence.  Here  again  I  stand  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  not  having  been 
able  yet  to  convince  my  ooUeagues  that 
American  soldiers  serving  overseas  In 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  fol- 
lowing their  flag  wherever  it  may  go,  are 


denied  coostiuitional  ri^bts  that  hatv 
been  guarazoeed  to  tbem.  I  hope  that  m 
this.  Che  Mih  Cottgresa.  we  WiU  beabie  to 
rally  the  forras  which  wUl  write  k«i5^- 
tion  tip  as$urr.  not  the  men  of  the  rerolu- 
ticui  of  Cub*  or  the  dei<«Kl<n  of  BAtj5t« 
or  any  other  dictator  or  any  oiber  ren>- 
lutionists  their  n^ts  to  proper  trial  »nd 
the  risht  of  trial  by  jury,  but  1  hope  that 
this  Conjrms  will  rnact  laws  tiet  5«v  th«t 
American  serrKemen.  srrrtng  their 
«»\mtry  abroad,  the  rijht  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  snd  that  wy>  will  pass 
somr  k>t:)$>laUon  which  will  amend  and 
correct  the  Iniquitous  status  of  fvMves 
agreemenL 


A  BILL  TO  CLARIFY  THE  PKI^^- 
LEGES  OF  DC.  TR.^NSIT  MONOP- 
OLY AND  TO  RESTORE  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  SMALL  BUSINGSSGS 
IN  COMPETm\-E  FIELDS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  roiisent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pou'it  in  the  Rsookd  and 
mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  olijection, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  most  dlstTcssing,  un- 
fair, and  unusual  situation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columliia.  involving  approxi- 
mately 100  small  operators  In  the  siaht- 
seeing  industry  who  are  In  danger  of 
being  forced  out  of  business  by  the  DC. 
Transit  System,  Inc. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  the  result  of 
special  privileges  accorded  to  the  D.C. 
Transit  S>>stem.  Inc..  under  Put>lic  Law 
757,  84th  Congress.  Public  Law  757 
grants  the  corporation  a  franchise  to  op- 
erate a  mass  transportation  system  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  surround- 
ing area.  Section  6  of  said  law  auUior- 
izes  the  corporation  to  engage  lu  charter 
and  sightseeing  services  subject  to  com- 
pliance with  applicable  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sections  8  and  9  grant  special  benefits. 
Including  exemption  from  District  of 
Columbia  taxes,  such  as  motor  fuel  tax. 
excise  taxes,  sales  tax.  mileage  tax,  and 
personal  property  taxes. 

Aside  from  the  privileges  given  to  the 
D.C.  Transit  System  by  the  Congress,  the 
corporation  possesses  the  substantial  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  reach  into  its 
$25  million  annual  revenue  for  under- 
writing its  losses  in  sideline  businesses, 
and  of  being  able  to  use  mass  transit 
facilities — personnel,  equipment,  garage, 
and  maintenance — in  the  operation  of 
enterprises  such  as  sightseeing,  charter, 
llmousme,  and  Government  contract 
services.  The  president  of  the  D.C. 
Transit  System  has  said: 

It  U  not  only  taxes  but  our  malntcnanno  la 
lower.  Wa  can't  help  It.  Our  ability  to  do 
lowar  <XMt  maintenance— that  U  the  baalo 
difference  between  ua.  (House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  hearings,  p.  11.) 

I  am  Informed  tliat  one  company,  the 
Gray  Line,  Inc.,  has  lost  about  $260,000 
in  btisiness  to  the  D.C.  Transit  System. 
Inc.,  and  that,  subseqtient  to  the  hear- 
ings of  the  House  Small  Bustneas  Com- 
mittee, four  members  of  the  Washington 
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Sightseeing  Operators  Association  have 
lost  hotel  and  motel  concession  to  D.C. 
Transit.  The  following  letter  from  the 
association  sets  forth  the  losses  of  its 
members. 

Washington  Sightseking 
Operators  Association,  Inc., 
Washington.  DC,  January  2. 1958. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.    , 

Dear  CoNCRESSikAN  Patman:  Since  the 
close  of  the  hearings  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  four  members  of  our 
association  have  lost  sightseeing  concessions 
to  the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc. 

The  concessions  Involved  are  the  Alns- 
worth  Motel,  the  Park  Silver  Motor  Hotel, 
the  Commodore  Hotel,  and  the  Franklin  Park 
Hotel.  They  were  operated  by  Eugene 
George,  Prank  P.  Enfante,  Paul  A.  Swan,  and 
the  writer,  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  Paul  A.  Swan,  on  October  1. 
1958,  the  Commodore  Hotel  management  In- 
formed him  that,  effective  October  15,  1958. 
hla  company.  Federal  Sightseeing  Tours, 
could  no  longer  have  the  sightseeing  conces- 
sion at  that  hotel.  Mr.  Swan's  successor,  of 
course,  was  the  DC.  Transit  System. 

Mr.  Swan  paid  the  Commodore  Hotel  $75 
per  month  for  the  sightseeing  concession. 
His  gross  revenue  was  about  $6,000  annually. 
He  has  been  told  that  the  DC.  Transit 
System  Is  paying  the  hotel  considerably 
more,  in  the  form  of  a  percentage.  In  fact, 
the  manager  of  the  Commodore  Hotel  in- 
formed him  that  he  could  not  possibly  meet 
D.C.  Transit's  proposition. 

This  is  the  second  time  since  the  spring 
of  1958  that  Mr.  Swan  has  lost  a  hotel  con- 
cession to  DC.  Transit.  This  put  him  out  of 
business.  His  testimony  at  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  hearing  on  May  12,  1958, 
describes  his  loss  of  the  concessions  at  the 
Stratford  Hotel. 

Where  are  the  good  motives  and  high 
principles  articulated  by  Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk, 
president,  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  during 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  to  the  press,  in  statements 
such  as,  "I  liave  no  desire  to  put  small  busi- 
nesses out  of  business — will  be  delighted  to 
help  them"  (House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee hearings,  p.  9),  "I  wouldn't  hurt  any- 
one, particularly  small  businessmen"  (Wash- 
ington Star,  May  14,  1958).  "I  am  not  out 
to  put  anybody  out  of  business"  (Washing- 
ton Star,  Aug.  4,  1958)? 

We  cannot  conceal  our  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion when  we  compare  our  situation  with 
that  of  Mr.  Chalk,  the  owner  of  the  DC. 
Transit  System,  Inc..  a  corporation  doing 
$25  million  annually.  He  has  been  reduced 
to  fretting  in  an  83-foot  yacht  called  Blue 
Horizons  (formerly  named  New  Horizoris). 
because  an  inquisitive  85th  Congress  ques- 
tioned his  business  practices,  and  the  of- 
ficials of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  not 
grant  him  his  every  wish. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chalk  keeps  Imploring  the  Con- 
gress for  more  subsidies.  They  help  finance 
his  competition  with  taxpaylng  businessmen 
and  pay  the  rent  for  a  $l,000-per-month  suite 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  vacation  trips,  din- 
ners at  plush  restaurants,  and  numerous 
other  luxuries  amounting  to  $69,000,  all  of 
which  he  charged  to  the  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc.  Of  course,  such  subsidies,  borne 
by  the  taxpayers,  including  myself  and  all 
other  D.C.  Transit  competitors,  do  make  It 
easier  for  Mr.  Chalk  to  cop>e  with  the  high 
cost  of  living  high. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  will 
all  be  out  of  business,  unless  the  Congress 
provides  adequate  protection  for  us  against 
the  competition  of  the  D.C.  Transit  System, 
Inc.  The  enactment  of  your  bill,  H.R.  13767! 
seems  to  be  our  only  hope. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  WARRXKNn, 

Secretary. 


Up  to  now,  the  D.C.  Transit  System  has 
declared  total  dividends  of  $690,000  in  its 
29  months  of  operations;  $290,000  was 
paid  in  December  1957;  $100,000  was  de- 
clared on  September  2,  1958;  another 
$100,000  dividend  was  disclosed  on  No- 
vember 22,  1958;  and  $200,000  was  de- 
clared in  December  1958.  The  $690,000 
represents  a  return  of  138  percent  on  the 
$500,090  equity  capital  invested  by  TCA 
Investment  Corp.  The  stock  of  DC. 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  is  held  by  TCA  In- 
vestment Corp.,  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  Trans-Caribbean  Airways,  a 
corporation  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O. 
Roy  Chalk  own  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  shares — House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee hearings,  page  146. 

On  May  12,  16.  and  19.  1958,  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  held  public 
hearings  regarding  the  complaints  of 
D.C.  Transit's  competitors.  This  was 
done  upon  the  request  of  Hon.  John  L. 
McMillan,  chairman.  House  District 
Committee.  I  submitted  a  report  to 
Chairman  McMillan  with  the  following 
letter  of  transmittal,  dated  July  31,  1958: 
Letter  or  Transmittal 

July  31.  1958. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,     House     of     Representatives, 
Wa.thington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit to  you  herewith  a  report  by  me  cover- 
ing   those    hearings    which    our    committee 
recently   concluded   dealing   with    the   com- 
plaints of  small   and   independent  sightsee- 
ing companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  discus- 
sions and  conferences  concerning  this  mat- 
ter at  the  conclusion  of  which  you  expressed 
to  me  a  desire  and  a  request  that  our  com- 
mittee conduct  these  hearings  In  order  to 
develop  Information  respecting  those  factors 
that  appeared  to  be  operating  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  small  business  members  of  that 
industry. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  Is  Imminent.  I  have  prepared  this 
report  which  I  trust  will  be  of  value  to  you 
In  connection  with  your  consideration  of  the 
situation 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  competitive  situation  confronting  the 
small  and  Independent  sightseeing  companies 
operating  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  seri- 
ous and.  unless  remedied  immediately,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  their  extinction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem. Inc.,  which  was  granted  a  monopoly 
In  mass  transportation  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and,  among  other  benefits,  a  sub- 
sidy In  the  form  of  tax  exemption  by  the 
Congress,  should  be  permitted  to  utilize  any 
part  of  Its  revenues  of  $25  million  annually, 
derived  from  bus  and  trolley  riders,  and  the 
advantages  Inherent  In  Its  ability  to  use 
mass  transit  facilities,  such  as  equipment, 
garages,  maintenance,  and  personnel.  In  com- 
petition with  any  taxpaylng  businessmen 
whether  in  charter  and  sightseeing,  limou- 
sine, helicopter,  or  other  Industries. 

In  addition,  to  date,  Mr.  Chalk  has  re- 
quested a  subsidy  on  school  fares,  a  rate  in- 
crease, an  Increase  In  rate  base,  and  extension 
or  elimination  of  his  obligation  to  remove 
streetcar  tracks  (estimated  cost  $10  million). 
These  concessions  would  provide  Mr.  Chalk 
with  still  larger  revenues  for  competition 
with  taxpaylng  businessmen. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress,  in 
granting  the  franchise  to  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem. Inc..  (Public  Law  757,  84th  Cong.), 
realized  the  consequences  which  that  fran- 
chise, as  interpreted  and  applied  to  date,  was 
bound  to  exert  upon  the  small  business  mem- 


bers of  the  sightseeing  Industry  here  In 
Washington.  As  you  know,  the  franchise 
grants  sweeping  and  unique  benefits.  Includ- 
ing tax  exemptions,  to  the  Transit  System. 
These  advantages  have  been  applied  and 
utilized  as  an  effective  competitive  weapon 
which  can  t'esult  In  the  DC.  Transit  System 
acquiring  a  monoixaly  in  the  si'Jhtseeing  field 
in  this  area.  I  am  confident  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  at  the  time  they  voted  for 
this  franchise,  understood  and  believed  that 
the  benefits  thereby  conferred  would  be  used 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  mass 
transportation  sy.<  tern  under  private  enter- 
prise In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Certainly, 
the  Members  had  little.  If  any,  reason  to 
anticipate  that  their  beneficence  would  be 
converted  into  destroying  private  enterprise 
In  the  sightseeing  industry. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  I  urge  that  you 
consider  this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  In  order  that  the  Congress  may  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  acting  thereon  prior  to 
adjournment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

We  must  not  permit  such  injustice  to 
exist  in  our  Nations  Capital.  Indeed,  if 
any  one  of  us  had  a  similar  situation  in 
our  own  districts,  we  would  take  quick 
action  to  correct  the  inequities.  Tlie 
DC.  Transit  System  interprets  its  fran- 
chise as  if  the  Congress  had  offered  it  a 
bounty  to  exterminate  competitive  en- 
terprises. 

congressional  action  is  required  to  bupplk- 
ment  the  partial  relief  which  can  bs 
provided  bt  the  district  of  columbia 
authorities 

A.  Tax  exemption :  The  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  adopted  the  view  that  the  D.C. 
Transit  operations  in  the  charter  and 
sightseeing  field  are  entitled  to  the  statu- 
tory tax  exemptions.  They  hold  that 
when  Congress  enacted  section  6  of  the 
Franchise  Act.  which  authorized  such 
activities,  it  meant  to  exempt  those  ac- 
tivities from  the  various  taxes  specified 
in  sections  8  and  9.  This  view  is  based 
on  the  opinion  of  Corporation  Counsel  of 
May  6.  1958,  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  on  the  same  date. 

President  McLaughlin,  however,  was 
frank  to  admit  that,  at  best,  the  act 
was  ambiguous  in  this  respect.  As  he 
stated — record,  page  24: 

This  statute  was  pretty  vague  In  many 
respects. 

In  my  opinion,  the  statute,  properly 
construed,  was  not  ambiguous  to  this 
extent.  I  am  confident  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  exempt  charter.  Gov- 
ernment contract,  and  sightseeing  oper- 
ations from  normal  taxation  and  that 
the  statute  does  not  so  extend  the  exemp- 
tions. Section  6  specifically  provides 
that  charter  and  sightseeing  activities 
are  to  be  carried  on  subject  to  the  appli- 
cable laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  laws  must  by  definition  include 
the  taxation  and  revenue  laws  of  the  EMs- 
trict.  I  believe  that  with  this  plain, 
though  economical,  language,  Congress 
specifically  declared  that  the  actlvkles 
authorized  by  section  6  were  to  be  taxed, 
and  explicitly  ruled  out  extension  of  the 
exemptions  in  sections  8  and  9.  In  my 
view,  the  Corporation  Counsel  and  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  misinterpretel 
the  statute  and  misconstrued  the  intent 
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of  Congress  when  they  held  that  the  tax 
exemptions  of  sections  8  and  9  reached 
these  collateral  enterprises. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  District  au- 
thorities, moreover,  implies  that  Con- 
gress intended  here  to  abandon  policies 
which  have  long  been  fundamental  to 
the  body  of  national  economic  legisla- 
tion; that  Is  to  say,  the  policy  in  pre- 
serving com[>etition  and  fostering  and 
protecting  small  and  independent  busi- 
nessmen such  as  the  businessmen  en- 
gaped  in  charter  and  sightseeing  oper- 
ations in  the  Washington  metropol- 
itan area.  To  have  granted  a  large 
company  such  as  D.C.  Transit  a  tax  con- 
cession in  its  competition  with  small  and 
independent  businessmen,  especially 
where  this  corporation  was  able  to  draw 
on  resources  built  up  in  a  legal  monopoly, 
would  have  been  totally  inconsistent 
with  this  long  tradition.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Congress  was  so  motivated. 
In  adopting  the  Franchise  Act,  it  was 
concerned  with  establishing  a  successful 
transit  enterprise  within  the  District. 
The  important  tax  concessions  of  sec- 
tions 8  and  9  were  extended  for  this 
purpose  alone.  Congress  did  not  intend 
thereby  to  set  DC.  Transit  on  the  road 
of  monopolizf  tlon  in  fields  extraneous  to 
mass  transpoitatlon. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
Corporalion  Counsel  determined  that 
the  tax  exemption  of  sections  8  and  9 
extended  to  charter  and  sightseeing  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  6  on  the 
.single  ground  that  sections  8  and  9  spoke 
in  terms  of  "The  Corporation."  They 
reasoned  that  since  the  charter  and 
sightseeing  activities  were  carried  on  by 
"The  Corporation,"  the  tax  exemptions 
extended  to  the  entirety  of  the  corporate 
activities,  including  the  nonfranchise 
operations.  This  liberal  construction, 
however,  confilcts  with  both  a  previous 
determination  of  the  Corporation  Covm- 
sel  and  with  well  settled  rules  of  inter- 
pretation of  such  matters. 

As  to  the  first.  Corporation  Counsel 
has  already  determined  that  the  tax  ex- 
emptions in  sections  8  and  9  do  not  ex- 
tend to  all  activities  carried  on  by  the 
corporation.  In  his  opinion  dated  Janu- 
ary 17.  1957,  he  ruled  that  the  company 
was  liable  for  the  payment  of  taxes  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  limou- 
sines in  spite  of  the  fact  that  those 
limousines  were  purchased  by  the  cor- 
poration. This  was  ratified  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  in  In  the  Matter  of 
the  Net  Operating  Income  of  D.C.  Trans- 
it System.  Inc.  (PUC  No.  3592),  No- 
vember 27.  1957.  Hence,  the  District 
authorities  have  already  determined  that 
the  use  of  the  words  "The  Corporation" 
in  sections  8  and  9  would  not  impliedly 
extend  the  tax  exemptions  of  those  sec- 
tions to  all  corporate  activities. 

Furthermore,  even  If  the  District  ofB- 
cials  believed  that  the  Franchise  Act  was 
ambiguous  in  respect  to  charter  and 
sightseeing  activities,  they  should  have 
construed  the  ambiguity  in  favor  of  the 
tax.  It  is,  of  course,  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  grant  tax  exemption.  It  is 
also  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  such  tax  exemptions  irrevocable  by 
way  of  contract.  But  It  has  long  been  a 
fundamental  canon  of  construction  in 
respect  to  such  immimities  that  they  are 


to  be  strictly  construed  and  that  no  ex- 
emption may  be  claimed  tmless  it  is  ex- 
pressly and  unconditionally  granted  in 
specific  terms.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  in  the  early  case  of  Minot  v. 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad  Co.  (85  U.S.  206,  225-226 
(1874) ) : 

•  •  •  The  power  of  taxation  is  an  attribute 
Of  sovereignty,  and  U  essential  to  every  in- 
dependent government.  Aa  this  court  has 
said,  the  whole  community  Is  Interested  in 
retaining  it  undiminished,  and  has  "a  right 
to  Insist  that  its  abandonment  ought  not 
to  be  presumed  In  a  case  in  which  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  the  State  to  abandon  It 
does  not  appear."  Bk.  v.  Billings  (4  Pet. 
561 ) .  If  the  pxslnt  were  not  already  adjudged 
It  would  admit  of  grave  consideration, 
whether  the  legislature  of  a  State  can  sur- 
render this  power,  and  make  its  action  In 
this  respect  binding  upon  Its  successors,  any 
more  than  it  can  surrender  its  police  power 
or  its  right  of  eminent  domain.  But  the 
point  being  adjudged,  the  surrender  when 
claimed  must  be  shown  by  clear,  unambigu- 
ous language,  which  will  admit  of  no  reason- 
able construction  consistent  with  the  reser- 
vation of  the  power.  If  a  doubt  arise  as  to 
the  Intent  of  the  legislature,  that  doubt 
must  be  solved  In  favor  of  the  State. 

The  broad  construction  of  tax  exemp- 
tions has  been  rejected  in  innumerable 
cases.  The  statement  of  the  Court  in 
Set  on  Hall  College  v.  South  Orange  (242 
U.S.  100  (1916)),  is  directly  in  point: 

To  all  claims  of  contract  exemption  from 
taxation,  must  be  applied  the  well-settled 
rule  that,  as  the  power  to  tax  is  an  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  es- 
sential to  its  existence,  the  fact  of  Its  sur- 
render In  favor  of  a  corporation  or  an  indi- 
vidual must  be  shown  in  language  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  reasonably  construed, 
and  all  doubts  which  arise  as  to  the  Intent 
to  make  such  contract  are  to  be  resolved 
In  favor  of  the  State.  Hoge  v.  Richmond  4 
DR.  Co.  (99  US.  348.  354.  25  L.  Ed.  303, 
304) ;  New  Orleans  City  <fr  Lake  R.  Co.  v.  New 
Orleans  (143  U.S.  192,  195.  36  L.  Ed.  121.  122. 
12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  40C);  Wilmington  A  W.R. 
Co.  V.  Alsbrook  (14«  U.S.  279,  294,  36  L.  ed. 
972,  978.  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  72);  P^ocntx  F. 
A  M.  Ins.  Co.  V.  Tennessee  (161  U.S.  174. 
179.  40  L.  Ed.  660.  662.  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  471) ; 
Yazoo  <fr  M.  Valley  R.  Co.  v.  Adams  (180  U.S. 
1,  22,  45  L.  Ed.  395,  407,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  240) . 

This  rule  of  strict  construction  is 
doubly  applicable  in  this  case  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  claim  for  tax  exemption 
is  based  on  a  franchise  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  United  States,  for  it  Is  the 
universal  rule  that  such  franchises  must 
be  limited  to  their  terms.  As  stated  in 
Broad  River  Power  Co.  v.  State  of  South 
Carolina  (281  U.S.  537.  548  (1930) ) : 

The  very  fact  that  legislative  acts  of  this 
character  are  commonly  prepared  by  those 
interested  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
them,  and  that  the  public  interest  requires 
that  they  should  be  In  such  unequivocal 
form  that  the  legislative  mind  may  be  im- 
pressed with  their  character  and  Import  so 
that  privileges  may  be  intelligently  granted 
or  purposely  withheld,  has  firmly  established 
the  rule  that  they  must  be  strictly  con- 
strued, and  that  any  ambiguity  or  doubts  aa 
to  their  meaning  and  purpose  must  be  re- 
solved In  favor  of  the  public  Interest.  (See 
Blair  T.  Chicago,  supra  (p.  471  of  201  UJ3. 
ae  S.  Ct.  427,  BO  L.  Kd.  801).  Northwestern 
Fertilizer  Company  v.  Hyde  Park,  tupra  (p. 
666  of  97  UJ3.  34  L.  Ed.  1036) .  "The  rule  Is 
a  wise  one;  It  serves  to  defeat  any  purpose 
concealed  by  the  skillful  xiBe  of  terms,  to 
accomplish  something  not  apparent  on  the 


face  of  the  act.  and  thus  sanctions  only  open 
dealing  with  legislative  bodies."  Slidell  v. 
Grandjean,  supra  (p.  438  of  111  U.8.,  4  8, 
Ct.  475,  467,  28  L.  Bd.  321). 

Where,  as  here,  a  tax  exemption  is 
provided  as  part  of  a  franchise  or  cor- 
porate authorization,  the  exemption  is 
limited  to  the  property  and  operations 
contemplated  by  the  franchise  or  au- 
thorization. In  this  case,  DC.  Transit 
was  enfrcmchised  for  the  single  purpose 
of  Insuring  a  successful  and  efiQclent  mass 
transportation  system  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Thus  the  contractual  tax  ex- 
emptions must  be  interpreted  as  extend- 
ing only  to  property  and  operations  used 
exclusively  for  that  purpose.  As  stated 
In  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  Tennessee  ( 104 
U.S.  493,497(1882)): 

The  doctrine  declared  in  them  [I.e.,  cer- 
tain cited  cases]  that  the  exemption,  in  cases 
like  the  one  In  the  charter  before  us,  extends 
only  to  the  property  necessary  for  the  btisl- 
ness  of  the  company,  is  founded  in  the  wisest 
reasons  of  public  policy.  It  would  lead  to 
Infinite  mischief  If  a  corporation,  simply  by 
investing  Its  funds  In  property  not  required 
for  the  purpoees  of  Its  creation,  cotild  extend 
its  immunity  from  taxation,  and  thus  escape 
the  common  btirden  of  government. 

The  opinion  of  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  the  IXstrict  of  Columbia  disagrees 
with  these  rules  of  construction.  Under 
Its  view,  the  tax  exemption  provided  by 
Congress  can.  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  exploited  to  provide  for  a 
dollar-for -dollar  subsidy  out  of  District 
of  Columbia  tax  revenues  for  deficit 
competition  by  D.C.  Transit  against  in- 
dependent small  businessmen.  Unless  re- 
lief through  reinterpretation  is  forth- 
coming Congress  should  act  to  make 
clear  its  original  Intention  in  this  matter. 

Under  dates  of  July  10  and  July  14,  Mr. 
Roy  Chalk,  president,  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  Informed  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivmibla  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
his  desire  to  make  the  following  con- 
cessions in  order  to  solve  the  problems 
of  his  competitors  in  charter  and  sight- 
seeing: 

First.  To  pay  voluntarily  from  July  1, 
1958.  forward,  the  District  of  Columbia 
motor-fuel  tax  on  all  of  our  sightseeing 
operations. 

Second.  To  work  out,  if  possible,  an 
agreement  with  the  staff  of  your  Com- 
mission, as  to  a  set  of  rules  for  the  allo- 
cation of  all  appropriate  items  to  our 
sightseeing,  charter  (including  Oovem- 
ment  contracts)  and  limousine  opera- 
tions; and 

Third.  To  exclude  all  sightseeing, 
charter — including  Government  con- 
tracts— and  limousine  operations,  profits 
and/or  losses,  for  purposes  of  all  present 
and  future  rate  proceedings  or  determi- 
nations. 

Concession  No.  1  does  not  mention 
other  District  of  Columbia  taxes  from 
which  D.C.  Transit  is  exempt.  Further, 
the  complainants  assert  that — 

The  offer  that  the  D.C.  Transit  System 
made  to  the  PUC  to  pay  motor  fuel  tax  on 
sightseeing  and  charter,  excluding  Govern- 
ment contract  services  which  bring  the  cor- 
poration about  $200,000  gross  revenue,  does 
not  solve  the  basic  Inequities  In  tlUa  situa- 
tion. This  concession  has  no  effect  on  D.C. 
Transit's  singular  ability  to  use  mass  transit 
revenue  and  resources  to  underwrite  Its  losses 
in  sightseeing,  charter,  and  related  services. 
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As  for  concessions  Nos.  2  and  3.  the 
newspapers  have  reported  that  inter- 
pretations of  them  resulted  in  frequent 
verbal  skirmishes  between  attorneys,  for 
D.C.  Transit  and  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  during  rate  hearings  in 
July-August  1958.  D.C.  Transit's  com- 
petitors maintain  that  interpretations  of 
those  concessions  by  D.C.  Transit  ofQcials 
at  PUC  rate  hearings  prove  that  the 
concessions  are  ineffectual.  They  de- 
clare that — 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission's  separa- 
tion of  expenses  of  the  mass  transit  system 
from  those  of  sightseeing  and  related  serv- 
ices, on  DC.  Transit's  books,  will  not  resolve 
the  problem.  Such  segregation  on  the  books 
of  a  large  corporation  has  inherent  difficul- 
ties; allocation  of  costs  and  assets,  as  any 
businessman  knows.  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment. 
Mere  accounting  separation  will  not  even  up 
the  terms  of  the  competitive  struggle.  There 
are  Innumerable  examples  of  where  alloca- 
tion would  default,  such  as  what  percentage 
of  storage  costs  of  vehicles  might  be  allo- 
cated, and  what  percentage  of  depreciation 
costs  might  be  allocated. 

The  following  are  excerpts  of  letters, 
addressed  to  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  by  two  D.C.  Transit  competi- 
tors, in  reply  to  certain  assertions  made 
by  Mr.  Chalk  in  a  supplemental  state- 
ment he  submitted  to  the  committee 
under  date  of  July  18.  1958: 

Roberts  &  McInnis, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28.  1958. 
Hon.  Wright  P.\tman, 

Chairman,  Small  Business  Committee,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  counsel  for  Safe- 
way Trails,  Inc.,  •  •  •  we  are  concerned 
with  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Chalk  as  follows: 
(1)  "After  studying  all  of  the  pertinent 
facts,  we  at  DC.  Transit  concluded  that  we 
would  be  entitled  to  the  full  rate  Increase 
requested  by  us  in  the  PUC  rate  case  even 
after  the  allocation  and  exclusion  requested 
by  the  PUC  staff.  In  addition,  we  noted 
that  our  rate  of  return  was  so  far  below  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  that  It 
was  of  no  consequence  whether  or  not  we 
allocated  the  above-described  operations, 
even  if  such  operations  were  incurring  the 
losses  alleged  by  the  staff  of  the  PUC." 
(Quotation  from  Mr.  Chalk's  supplemental 
statement,  July  18.) 

Our  reply:  Exhibit  B,  to  which  this  state- 
ment is  related,  was  a  letter  dated  July  10 
and  addressed  to  the  committee.  It  pur- 
ported to  make  voluntary  concessions  which 
would  alleviate  unfair  competition  with 
other  motor  carriers  operating  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chalk, 
supposedly  with  the  authority  of  his  corpo- 
ration, volunteered  from  July  1,  1958,  to  pay 
District  of  Columbia  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax 
on  sightseeing  operations:  to  work  out  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Utilities 
Commission  a  set  of  accounting  rules  for 
the  allocation  of  all  appropriate  items  of  the 
sightseeing  operations;  and  to  exclude  all 
sightseeing  operations  profits  and  or  losses 
for  purposes  of  all  present  or  future  rate 
proceedings  or  determinations.  Subse- 
quently, under  date  of  July  14  (exhibit  D  of 
Mr.  Chalk's  communication),  he  agreed  to 
amend  his  July  10  letter  so  as  to  extend  to 
charter  (including  Government  contracts) 
and  limousine  operations,  the  principle  of 
allocation  of  expenses.  On  July  14,  however, 
as  a  result  of  embarrassing  lack  of  coordi- 
nation between  Mr.  Chalk  and  Mr.  James 
B.  Flannigan,  vice  president  and  controller 
of  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  the  latter  pre- 
sented to  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Increased  fare  case 
a  communication  in  ostensible  compliance 
with  an  earlier  mandate  that  the  accounts 


be  correctly  allocated.  In  which  he  Insisted 
that  such  allocation  was  being  prepared  only 
by  order  of  the  Commission;  that  he  per- 
sonally disapproved  of  it;  and  that  he  con- 
sidered that  the  huge  losses  encountered 
In  the  promotion  of  sightseeing,  charter,  and 
governmental  operations  business  were  Jus- 
tified in  the  interests  of  creating  a  glamor- 
ous public  relationship  with  the  normal  city 
transit  bus  operation.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Flannigan,  who  clearly  is  the  operating  head 
of  Mr.  Chalk's  Washington  properties,  modi- 
fled  his  position  in  purported  compliance 
with  the  Chalk  agreement,  but  the  alloca- 
tion studies  which  he  submitted  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commission  made  it -very 
clear  that  the  compliance  was  in  theory  only 
and  that  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  intended  to 
negotiate  with  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
an  arrangement  under  which  a  very  lar(;e 
part  of  the  losses  and  extravagances  of  the 
extracurricular  services  of  DC.  Transit 
would  remain  burled  in  the  subsidized  ac- 
counts of  the  company.  Illustratively,  he 
proposed  that  only  50  percent  of  the  promo- 
tional exepnses  assignable  to  or  identified 
with  charter  operations  would  be  deducted 
from  the  operating  expenses  of  the  city  serv- 
ice. With  respect  to  Government  contract 
operations  in  which  DC.  Transit  competes 
with  other  qualified  and  licensed  operators 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Flannigan 
proposed  that  none  of  the  costs  attributable 
to  depreciation,  general  overhead,  or  man- 
agement, or  solicitation  of  the  Government 
contract  business  through  officers,  employ- 
ees, and  retained  organizations,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
mass  transportation  operation.  The  data 
which  he  submitted,  supposedly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  of  full  allocation 
and  exclusion  of  the  special  services,  in  no 
sense  were  commensurate  with  the  costs 
that  totally  separate  and  competitive  oper- 
ations would  encounter.  This  was  the  DC. 
Transit  compliance  with  representations 
made  by  Mr.  Chalk  to  the  committee.  It  is 
quite  understandable  that  Mr.  Flannigan 
could  testify  under  oath  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Utilities  Commission  that 
the  changes  as  a  result  of  his  allocation  of 
charter,  etc.,  services  were  not  signlAcant. 

(2)  "As  the  result  of  my  two  letters  to 
the  PUC,  it  is  clear  that  the  so-called  issue 
of  subsidy  is  no  longer  a  realistic  issue. 
After  I  filed  my  letters  of  July  10  and  14  in 
the  present  PUC  rate  case,  the  PUC  ruled  on 
July  15,  1958,  that  the  question  of  subsidy  is 
no  longer  an  issue  in  the  present  DC.  Tran- 
sit rate  case  before  the  PUC.  Over  the  objec- 
tions of  counsel  for  Gray  Line  and  our  other 
competitors,  the  PUC  has  now  conclusively 
ruled  that  in  view  of  my  concessions,  the 
matter  of  the  alleged  subsidy  was  not  an 
issue  in  that  proceeding  or  in  any  future 
transit  rate  case."  (Quotation  from  Mr. 
Chalk's  supplemental  statement,  July  18.) 
Our  reply:  The  statement  is  not  only  un- 
true, it  is  ridiculous.  The  congressional  leg- 
islation makes  the  question  of  subsidy  an 
Imperative  part  of  every  rate  case  involving 
the  DC.  Transit  Co.  The  Commission  did 
not  rule  that  the  question  of  subsidy  or  even 
the  question  of  competition  of  subsidy  upon 
inflated  operating  bases  was  to  be  excluded 
from  the  case  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  the 
subject  and  will  be  the  subject  of  Intensive 
cross-examination  and  substantial  affirma- 
tive evidence.  It  Is  to  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection that  Mr.  Chalk  concedes  the  hypo- 
critical character  of  his  concession.  On  the 
same  page,  he  says: 

"Because  I  am  so  certain  that  there  Is  no 
subsidy  In  fact  and  because  I  am  so  certain 
that  the  PUC  will  so  find.  I  have  agreed  to 
make  the  concessions  which  I  have  described 
In  my  letters  to  PUC  Chairman  George  E.  C. 
Hayes  of  July  10  and  14  (exhibits  B  and  D 
enclosed  herewith)." 

If  Mr.  Chalk  was  advised  and  assumed  that 
the  inclusion  of   the  deflcita  in   the  special 


services  operations  were  incor^equentlal  or 
unimportant.  It  Is  clear  that  his  conceulon 
of  absolute  allocation  was  Actional. 

(3)  At  page  33  (of  Mr.  Chalk's  supple- 
mental statement.  July  18) .  After  saying  that 
PUC  staff  member  Falk  has  shown  a  loss  of 
$200,000  in  the  1957  transit  sightseeing  oper- 
ations of  DC.  Transit,  the  letter  stated: 

"If,  moreover,  the  charges  for  such  labor 
and  equipment  are  charged  to  sightseeing, 
then  the  equivalent  amount  of  such  expenses 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  mass  transit 
charges,  thereby  increasing  mass  transit 
profits  accordingly.  If,  therefore,  it  la  said 
that  sightseeing  operations  resulted  in  a  loss. 
it  necessarily  must  follow  that  our  other  net 
profit  was  understated  proportionately  by  the 
absorption  in  sightseeing  operations  of  costs 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  charged  to 
mass  transit  operations." 

This  is  plain  gobbledygook.  Obviously.  If 
the  correct  accounting  with  full  allocation  to 
the  special  services  is  maintained,  the  oper- 
atir\g  expenses  of  the  mass  transportation 
services  would  be  less,  the  increase  in  rates 
required  of  the  public  would  be  less,  and  the 
loss  reflected  in  the  company's  demand  for 
Increased  schoolchildren  fares  would  be  sub- 
stantially less.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
tiiat  the  basic  book  records  maintained  by 
DC.  Transit  erroneously  bury  the  special 
service  losses  and  It  requires  persistent  ac- 
counting detective  work  to  untangle  the  basic 
errors.  The  alternative  would  be  a  manda- 
tory, if  not  statutory,  provision  that  prohibits 
the  inappropriate  accounting. 

(4)  "Finally,  as  I  pointed  out  above,  the 
overall  result  of  sightseeing  sales  promotion 
has  been  to  Increase  gross  passenger  reve- 
nues through  the  inducement  to  more  per- 
sons to  ride  our  streetcars  and  buses.  All  of 
the  upward  turn  in  passenger  revenues 
should  be  attributed  to  our  sales  promotion 
work  In  the  sightseeing  business."  (Quota> 
tlon  from  Mr.  Chalk's  supplemental  state- 
ment, July  18  ) 

Our  reply:  This  Is  a  plainly  dishonest 
statement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  In  any 
sense  depreciate  the  superiority  of  Madison 
Avenue  approach  which  Mr.  Chalk  has  ap- 
plied to  our  District  of  Columbia  transit 
situation  in  order  to  reach  a  conclusion  that 
unlimited  advertising  and  promotion  of  a 
competitive  non-ma&s-transportatlon  service 
at  the  expense  of  the  mass-transp>ortatlon 
public  must  be  restricted  If  the  airline 
owners  of  the  DC  Transit  System  are  will- 
ing to  expend  their  own  capital  (apart  from 
Federal  subsidy  for  airlines)  in  efficient  pro- 
motion of  the  sightseeing  business,  and  If 
this  relationship  can  be  policed  under  a  pri- 
vate ownership  subsidy  policy,  there  could 
be  no  valid  objection  from  their  competitors. 
However,  basic  commonscnse  indicates  re- 
striction on  monopolistic  access  to  the  public 
purse  or  to  the  pocketbooks  of  the  mass 
transportation  riders. 

The  seriousness  of  the  fundamental  issue 
before  this  committee  Is  acknowledged. 
Every  major  city  in  the  covuitry  is  confronted 
with  the  neces.slty  of  a  solution  of  the  trans- 
portation problem  Involved  in  preventing 
further  decay  of  the  central  city  area  l>e- 
cause  of  the  departure  to  the  suburbs.  Some 
seek  solution  In  governmentnlly  owned  oper- 
ations. In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Con- 
gress has  at  least  tentatively  Imposed  a 
system  of  semiautomatic  rate  increases  and 
public  subsidy.  In  the  meantime,  the  engi- 
neers have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  reaching  technical  solutions  which 
require  the  use  of  long-distance  buses, 
suburban  buses,  and  even  new  rail  transit 
systems.  Any  conclusion  of  this  committee 
which  would  destroy  other  existing  transit 
and  transportation  facilities  prior  to  their 
use  in  the  composite  system  and  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  would  be  very  unfortunate. 
William  A.  Roberts, 
Counsel  for  Safeway  Trails,  Inc. 
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Trx  Oiat  Lnfx. 
Washington.  D.C.  July  23.  1»S$. 
Hon  Wright  Patmam, 
Chatrman.  Home  Small  Buaineta  Committee, 

House   Of   Repretentativet.    Washington. 

DC. 
Dc^R  Mr  Patuan:  Ui.  Chalk  seems  to 
imply  he  has  remedied  the  inequity  of  this 
sauation  by  bis  letters  of  July  10  and  July 
14.  1958.  He  claims  too  much.  Those  let- 
ters do  not  propose  anything  like  competl- 
i.ve  equality.   •    •    • 

Mr  Chalk  states  that  In  those  letters  be 
has  agreed  to  allocate  sightseeing,  charter, 
and  limousine  losses  out  of  bis  corporste  ex- 
penses for  purposes  of  rate  proceedin"";  be- 
fore the  Public  UtUlttes  Commission.  This 
kind  of  assurance  might  easily  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  committee.  It  would  have  no 
effect  on  DC.  Transit's  singular  ability  to 
use  its  mass  transit  revenues  and  resources 
to  underwrite  its  competitive  losses  in  char- 
ter and  sightseeing.  Furthermore,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  committee's  own  hear- 
ings demonstrated  that  Mr.  Chalk's  charter 
and  sightseeing  losses  were  not  lees  than 
$193  000  (hearings,  transcript,  p.  87).  he  has 
recently  submitted  a  schedule,  purportedly 
pursuant  to  this  agreement  to  allocate, 
which  shaves  those  losses  down  to  $30,000 
and  dramatically  Illustrates  the  pitfalls  of 
D  C  Transit's  own  self-serving  allocations  in 
these  matters. 

In  short.  It  Is  spectacularly  not  true  that 
Mr.  Chalk's  letters  of  July  10  and  14  to  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  rendered  aca- 
demic and  moot  the  basic  Issues  in  the  com- 
mittee Investigation  or  answer  completely 
all  of  the  matters  as  to  which  the  public 
hearings  were  presumably  called  to  investi- 
gate (p.  20).  The  complaints  which  the 
committee  heard  In  Its  Investigation  were 
leveled  at  D.C.  Transit's  ability  to  use  Its 
revenues  and  resources  to  compete  at  a  loss 
with  the  independent  charter  and  sightsee- 
ing companies  In  the  area,  a  circumstance 
which  unless  remedied  will  inevitably  lead  to 
a  monopoly  of  a  once  competitive  industry. 
The  Commission,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  quite  different  Issue  of 
transit  rate  levels.  Hence,  regardless  of  the 
state  of  the  record,  the  Commission  could 
not  issue  relief  In  that  proceeding  which  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  circumstances  of  D.C. 
Transit's  incipient  monopoly  powers  at  issue 
in  the  complaints  presented  here.  Mr.  Chalk 
would  still  be  able  to  throw  tax-exempt 
transit  moneys  into  charter  and  sightseeing. 
He  would  still  be  able  to  use  his  common 
carrier  buses  and  garages  In  those  flelds.  He 
would  still  attempt  to  Include  the  lion's 
share  of  his  charter  and  sightseeing  losses  in 
his  transit  expenses  by  careful  accounting 
mlsallocations.  And  he  could  still  engage  In 
predatory  competitive  practices  against  in- 
dependent competitors  such  as  paying  exces- 
sive commissions,  engaging  in  unjustified 
advertising,  retaliating  against  complainants 
with  street  hawkers  and  other  tactics  which 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  Indicates  he  has 
used  in  the  past. 

We  think  Mr  Chalk  Is  not  confused.  He 
understands  the  complaints  perfectly  and  It 
Is  a  situation  he  deplores  as  Indicated  by  his 
complaint  to  the  CAB  against  his  airline 
competitors"  rate  reductions — except,  of 
course,  where  he  Is  the  sole  beneficiary. 

Mr.  Chalk's  letter  of  July  18  Implies  that 
Mr.  Chalk  Is  not  earning  the  rate  of  return 
on  his  investment  which  c5ongres8,  he  says, 
authorized  (p.  17).  The  record  shows  that 
Mr  Chalk's  total  personal  Investment  In  the 
DC.  Transit  Co.  (whose  revenues  ex- 
ceed 925  million  per  year)  was  only  $500,000 
(e.g..  hearings,  transcript,  p.  35).  For  this 
he  received  100  percent  of  the  common  stock. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31.  1957. 
that  company  earned  $589,488.  after  Income 
t.ixes,  and  had  available  for  dividends  on 
Mr.  Chalk's  stocks  no  less  than  118  percent 
of  his  investment  (hearings,  p,  39). 


Mr.  Chalk  suggests  agmln  that  PubUc  UtUl- 
tles  Commission  rate  regulation  would  be  an 
effective  answer  to  the  complaints  against 
him.  Mr.  Hayes.  Chairman  of  that  Commis- 
sion, has  already  stated  that  such  regulaUon 
would  not  be  whoUy  effective  (hearings. 
P  51). 

The  facts— that  te,  DC.  Transit's  tax  ex- 
emption. Its  excessive  profits  on  Mr.  Chalk's 
investment.  Its  totaUy  unjustified  losses  In 
charter  and  sightseeing.  Its  ability  to  use 
transit  resources  and  revenues  to  cover  those 
losses,  and  the  likelihood  that  unless  a 
remedy  is  forthcoming  the  Independent 
charter  and  sightseeing  companies  of  the 
area  will  be  bankrupt — are  on  the  record. 
For  2  years  now,  the  Gray  Line  has  been 
comp)eting  in  the  face  of  this  dangerous. 
Incipient  monopoly.  Every  day  brings  it  and 
the  other  independent  sightseeing  compa- 
nies of  Washington  closer  to  bankruptcy. 
These  matters  have  been  aired  with  the  com- 
mittee. We  hope  that  the  time  has  come  for 
remedies,  and  that  attention  will  be  focused 
on  corrective  legislation.  Department  of 
Justice  Antitrust  Division  action — as  Mr. 
Chalk  himself  recommends — and  effective 
Public  Utilities  Commission  regulation,  all 
geared  to  an  equalization  of  opportunity  In 
the  charter  and  sightseeing  industries  of 
metropolitan  Washington. 

The  Gray  Line.  Inc. 

Henbt  BtTRROucHs,  President. 

B.  sbcrecation  of  extraneous  opxrations 

Congress  should  limit  D.C.  Transit's 
power  to  intertwine  extraneous  activities 
in  with  its  monopoly  transit  operations. 
The  company  received  major  concessions 
from  Congress  because  it  expressed  its 
readiness  to  concentrate  on  the  over- 
whelmingly important  problem  of  pro- 
viding the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  mass  transit  services.  In 
this  commitment  the  public  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  a  vital  inter- 
est. DC.  Transit  has  engaged  in  an 
aggressive  campaign  of  unfair  competi- 
tion which  can  lead  to  a  monopolization 
of  charter  and  sightseeing  industries. 
In  addition,  the  company  has  applied 
for  authority  in  the  corporate  name  to 
engage  in  scheduled  limousine  service  to 
New  York  City  and  scheduled  helicopter 
service  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  Finally,  it  has  announced  plans 
to  build  shopping  centers,  oCBce  build- 
ings, and  other  real  estate  developments 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  these 
have  been  or  will  be  conducted  by  the 
D.C.  Transit  Corp.  and  will  be  financed 
and  operated  with  the  assets  and  per- 
sonnel of  a  company  which  came  to 
Congress  representing  itself  as  a  transit 
enterprise. 

The  company  j)ersonnel  Is  already 
spread  thin  over  a  variety  of  aCBliated 
enterprises.  Even  Mr.  Chalk  admitted 
that  he  lost  sight  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween D.C.  Transit  and  its  airline  parent 
occasionally — hearings,  page  146.  The 
advertising  of  the  companies  carries  the 
names  of  both  concerns.  The  transit 
trolleys  and  buses  promote  the  sightsee- 
ing operations.  The  Trans-Caribbean 
name  is  spread  on  the  sides  of  those 
trolleys  and  buses.  The  New  York  tie- 
line  is  used  In  transit,  sightseeing,  char- 
ter, and  rental  limousine  operations — 
hearings,  page  136.  Trans-Caribbean 
personnel  sell  Trans-Caribbean  tickets 
in  the  sightseeing  headquarters  owned  by 
the  transit  company,  and,  in  respect  to 
the  D,C.  Transit  sales  department  per- 
sonnel, Mr.  Chalk  admitted  that  they 


worked  in  a  variety  of  flelds — hearings, 
page  135: 

It  would  be  hard  to  allocate  which  por- 
tion of  a  man's  salary  should  be  charge- 
able to  charter  or  sightseeing  business.  I 
just  want  to  make  that  clear.  There  Isn't  a 
clear  line. 

Congress  did  not  contemplate  such  a 
conglomerate,  dilTused.  and  complex 
corporate  enterprise  when  it  enfran- 
chised the  company  in  1956.  Concern 
at  that  time  was  directed  to  the  District 
mass  transportation  system.  D.C.  Tran- 
sit, in  applj'ing  for  that  franchise,  held 
itself  out  as  a  company  whicli  would  con- 
centrate on  the  problem  of  transit  serv- 
ice. It  is  now  apparent  that  transit 
oF>erations  are  to  be  only  a  part  of  an 
empire  which  will  also  include  a  sched- 
uled airline,  an  interstate  limousine  serv- 
ice, a  helicopter  system,  a  diesel  and 
engine  sales  agency,  real  estate  holdings, 
charter  sightseeing  and  limousine  ojDer- 
ations.  and  street  construction.  More- 
over. DC.  Transit  seeks  to  extend  its  tax 
exempt  monopoly  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  into  nearby  Maryland  and 
National  and  Chantilly  Airports  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  competition  with  the  existing 
taxpaying  enterprises  operating  in  those 
areas  at  present.  The  following  letter 
of  complaint  has  been  addressed  to  me 
by  the  WMA  Transit  Co. : 

Washington.  DC.  January  14,  1959. 
Re   D.C.   Transit's   proposed   expansion    into 

suburban  areas. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman,  ^ 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  O.  Roy  Chalk  again  seeks  to  use 
the  advantages  Congress  has  given  him  In 
the  DC.  Transit  Franchise  Act  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  taxpaying  public  and  small  busi- 
ness concerns  of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Yesterday,  Mr. 
Chalk  announced  that  he  Is  planning  to  ex- 
tend the  routes  of  his  monopolistic  D.C. 
Transit  Co.  Into  the  suburban  areas  of  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  By  doing 
so,  he  would  be  depriving  companies  local  to 
these  areas  of  the  predominant  portion  of 
their  Income,  and.  In  fact,  ultimately  could 
cause  their  bankruptcy.  The  method  of  such 
destruction  of  competitors  Is  the  utlllEation 
of  the  tax  advantages  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  given  the  D.C.  Transit  Co. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Chalk  and  the  D.C.  Transit 
Co.  were  scored  by  Hon.  Wright  Patman 
for  extending  their  operations  In  the  char- 
ter and  sightseeing  flelds  by  conducting 
these  operations  at  a  loss  In  order  to  elim- 
inate competition.  This.  too.  was  mad<!  pos- 
sible by  the  tax  advantages  that  D.C.  Tiansit 
Co.  enjoys.  Any  loss  incurred  in  the  sight- 
seeing and  charter  operations  was  chargeable 
against  the  very,  very  profitable  local  busi- 
ness of  D.C.  Transit  Co.  and  thus  enabled 
that  company  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  1b  common  knowl- 
edge that  In  a  period  of  214  years  Mr.  Chalk 
has  had  returned  138  percent  of  his  Invest- 
ment in  DC.  Transit  Co. 

In  expanding  Into  suburban  areas  o<  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  D.C.  Transit 
Co.  again  would  be  competing  with  local 
carriers  to  their  detriment.  However,  it  Is 
not  only  the  local  carriers  which  would  suf- 
fer by  this  all-encompassing  expansion  of 
D.C.  Transit  Co.  Assuming  that  D.C.  Trenslt 
Co.  would  purchase  Its  gasoline  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  It  Is  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  gasoline  taxes,  the  State  of 
Maryland  could  be  deprived  of  approxi- 
mately $70,000  per  year  of  revenue  obtained 
from  said  taxes.    By  losing  this  revenue    the 
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road  programs  of  construction  and  repair  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  would  have  to  suffer 
unless  the  general  taxpaylng  public  were  to 
make  up  the  difference.  This  would  be  only 
the  first  step  of  many  inasmuch  as  many 
small  businesses,  both  In  the  transportation 
business  and  out  of  the  transportation  busi- 
ness, would  suffer  from  the  unfair  competi- 
tion. In  fact,  the  only  company  which  would 
prosper  would  be  the  monopoly,  DC.  Transit 
Co. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  your  championing  of  the 
cause  of  the  small  businessman,  the  taxpay- 
Ing  public,  and  the  surrounding  States  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  will  be  successful  In  the 
curbing  of  the  ever-growing  and  ever  pros- 
perous D.C.  Transit  Co. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  JatHtman, 
Earl    M.    Foreman. 
Counsel,  WMA  Transit  Co. 

These  new  circumstances  and  con- 
siderations compel  a  reconsideration  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  properly  to  be 
attached  to  the  monopoly  transit  fran- 
chise within  the  District.  Nor  is  Con- 
gress forestalled  from  taking  proper 
action  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
public.  The  Franchise  Act  is  for  a  term 
of  20  years.  It  may  be  repealed  at 
any  time  for  nonuse.  If  it  is  revoked 
after  7  years,  the  corporation  waives  any 
claim  for  damages.  These  provisions  do 
not  mean  that  Congress  is  barred  from 
enacting  effective  and  necessary  regula- 
tory legislation  at  any  time  before  or 
after  the  seventh  year  affecting  D.C. 
Transit's  operations.  D.C.  Transit  is 
not.  by  virtue  of  the  Franchise  Act,  in  a 
special  position  in  respect  to  police  power 
legislation.  Franchised  companies  are 
not  immune.  The  police  power  is  never 
and  cannot  be  bargained  away  by  a  fran- 
chise. If  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity requires  regulation  which  affects 
the  methods  of  operation  of  holders  of 
franchises,  they  may  not  complain.  The 
welfare  of  the  community  always  is  para- 
mount. Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  so  held  on  numerous 
occasions.  In  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 
Company  v.  Tranbarger  (238  U.S.  67, 
76-77  (1915) ),  the  Court  enunciated  the 
principle  in  the  following  language: 

But  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
argument  under  the  contract  clause,  and  one 
which  at  the  same  time  refutes  the  conten- 
tion of  plaintiff  In  error  under  the  due- 
process  clause,  U  that  the  statute  In  ques- 
tion was  passed  under  the  pxillce  power  of 
the  State  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  for  the  purjxsse  of  pre- 
venting unnecessary  and  widespread  Injury 
to  property. 

It  Is  established  by  repeated  decisions  of 
this  Court  that  neither  of  these  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  ha.s  the  effect  of 
overriding  the  power  of  the  State  to  establish 
all  regulations  reasonably  necessary  to  secure 
the  health,  safety,  or  general  welfare  of  the 
rnmmunlty:  that  this  power  can  neither  be 
nbdlcnted  nor  bargained  away,  and  is  inalien- 
able even  by  express  grant;  and  that  all  con- 
tra :t  and  property  rights  are  held  subject  to 
Its  fair  exercise.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co. 
V  Galdsboro  (232  U.S.  548,  558,  58  L.  Ed.  72l! 
7J6,  34  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  364),  and  cases  cited! 
And  it  Is  also  settled  that  the  police  power 
embraces  regulations  designed  to  promote 
the  public  convenience  or  the  general  wel- 
fare and  prosperity,  as  well  as  those  In  the 
Enfety.  Lake  Shore  &  MS  R.  Co.  v.  Ohio 
(173  US.  285,  292.  43  L.  Ed.  702.  704,  19  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.  465);  Chicago,  B.  <t  Q  R.  Co.  v. 
Illinois  (200  U.S.  561,  592.  50  L.  Ed.  596,  609^ 


26  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  341,  4  Ann.  Ca«.  1176): 
Bacon  V.  Walker  (304  U.S.  311.  317.  61  Ii.  Bd. 
499,  502.  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  289). 

This  doctrine  has  been  applied  to  the 
extent  of  laermitting  subsequent  legis- 
lation which  outlawed  a  particular 
activity  or  business  for  the  general  wel- 
fare notwithstanding  the  legislature  had 
previously  granted  a  franchise  to  a  com- 
pany to  enage  in  that  business. 

stone  v.  S'ate  of  Missi.isippi  (101  U.S.  814 
(1880)1  (legislature  conferred  a  franchise 
on  a  private  corporation  to  conduct  a  lottery 
business;  suosequently  adopted  State  con- 
stitution prohibited  lotteries);  Boston  Beer 
Co.  V.  Commonwealth  of  Ma.'^sachusetts  (97 
U.S.  25  (1878))  (private  corporation  char- 
tered by  lef;islature  to  manufacture  malt 
liquor;  legislature  subsequently  enacted  pro- 
hibition law  I . 

It  always^  permits  regulations  of  the 
mode  or  manner  of  doing  business  by  the 
holder  of  a  franchise  when  that  seems 
advisable  to  the  legislative  body. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  v.  City  of 
Goldsboro  (.>32  U.S.  548  (1914))  (railroad 
company  frarichlsed  by  legislature  to  operate 
tracks  through  area  which  later  became  a 
city;  subsequent  city  ordinance  regulated 
operations  on  tracks  within  city  and  pro- 
hibited certain  practices);  Nortltwcstcrn  Fer- 
tilizing Co.  V.  Village  of  Hyde  Park  (97  U.S. 
659  (1878) )  (private  corporation  franchise  by 
legislature  lo  operate  fertilizer  works  at 
specified  place;  subsequent  village  ordinance 
outlawed  opiratlon  as  a  nuisance). 

In  this  case.  DC.  Transit's  activities 
must  be  regulated.  It  is  engaging  in  un- 
fair competition  against  small  and  inde- 
pendent buiiinessmen  in  the  charter  and 
sightseeing  fields.  It  is  doing  this 
through  a  substantial  tax  concession  and 
is  using  the  resources,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  financial  power  of  the 
Transit  System.  It  has  announced  sim- 
ilar plans  to  invade  other  competitive 
areas  and  threatens  again  to  exploit  its 
special  transit  concessions  and  advan- 
tages and  to  exercise  power  in  these 
fields  as  well. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  condi- 
tion and  erect  necessary  safeguards 
around  entry  into  extraneous  and  collat- 
eral fields  by  an  enfranchised  transit 
monopoly  wJiich  has  the  responsibility  to 
conduct  mass  transportation  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  Washington.  Specifi- 
cally, if  Congress  should  permit  D.C. 
Transit  to  engage  in  outside  operations 
at  all.  it  should  at  least  be  on  a  basis  of 
complete  corporate  and  operational  sep- 
aration. It  should  condition  DC.  Trans- 
it's right  to  engage  in  such  enterprises 
by  providing  that  in  each  instance  of 
operations  outside  the  transit  bus  and 
trolley  fields,  D.C.  Transit  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  up  and  establish  a  separate 
division,  using  separate  and  distinct  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  finances,  so  that 
transit  equipment.  personnel,  and 
finances  would  be  limited  to  transit  oper- 
ations. 

Such  a  statutory  prohibition  under  the 
Congress'  police  power  would  not  entail 
any  special  problems  in  the  case  of  such 
activities  as  real  estate  enterprises,  heli- 
copter service,  and  interstate  limousine 
operations.  However.  D.C.  Transit  has 
argued  that  its  charter  and  sightseeing 
bus  operations  were  a  special  case.  It 
took  the  position  that  they  were  an  inte- 


gral part  of  transit  service,  and  that  to 
require  D.C.  Transit  to  operate  in  these 
fields  with  separate  buses  and  personnel 
would  seriously  injure  the  mass  trans- 
portation system. 

This  contention  as  It  was  phrased  at 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
hearing  was  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
The  charter  and  sightseeing  bus  opera- 
tions of  DC.  Transit  have  clearly  not 
contributed  to  the  financial  success  of 
the  corporation.  In  fact,  the  contrary  is 
true.  As  operated  to  date,  these  charter 
and  sightseeing  operations  have  been  a 
vcrv  substantial  drain  on  D.C.  Transit's 
resources.  They  have  lost  50  cents  for 
every  dollar  of  revenue  they  have  pro- 
duced. It  is  obvious  that  to  the  extent 
that  DC.  Transit  has  dedicated  its  tran- 
sit buses  and  operators  to  charter  and 
sightseeing  work,  it  has  drained  finances 
of  the  company  and  substantially  preju- 
diced the  financial  integrity  of  the  tran- 
sit operations. 

Secondly,  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  the 
contention  that  DC.  Transit  employs  Its 
buses  in  charter  and  sightseeing  work  in 
order  to  increase  utilization. 

The  tour  sightseeing  schedules  of  D.C. 
Transit,  as  reported  in  the  attachments 
to  the  letter  of  J.  H.  Flanagan,  vice  pres- 
ident and  comptroller,  to  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  May  28.  1958,  Indi- 
cate that  each  sightseeing  trip  by  D.C. 
Tran.sit  either  begins  before  10  ajn.  or 
extends  past  4  p.m..  and  hence  pulls 
buses  from  transit  operations  during 
peak  rush  hours.  Mr.  Chalks  position 
could  only  be  succe.ssfully  advanced  if  the 
buses  were  used  in  charter  and  sight- 
seeing work  exclusively  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  The  record 
docs  net  .support  this. 

Accoidingly.  the  charter  and  sightsee- 
ing operations  actually  remove  transit 
buses  from  the  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem during  the  peak  hours  and  hence 
these  operations  do  not  contribute,  as 
Mr.  Chalk  suggested,  to  maximum  utili- 
zation of  equipment  and  personnel. 

It  appears  that  charter  and  sightsee- 
ing operations  could  be  segregated  from 
the  transit  activities  as  easily  as  the 
other  activities  proposed  by  DC.  Tran.sit 
in  competitive  fields,  such  as  helicopter 
service,  real  estate  activities,  and  inter- 
state limousine  operations.  It  further 
appears  that  such  segregation  would  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  financial 
health  of  the  tiansit  operations:  If  any- 
thing, it  would  help  it.  in  view  of  the 
company's  lo.sses  in  these  enterprises. 
It  is  imperative  that  Congress  require 
such  segregation. 

Segregation  is  necessary,  not  only  to 
avoid  unfair  competition  by  DC.  Tiansit 
against  small  and  independent  business- 
men in  competitive  fields,  but  also  in 
order  to  avoid  misuse  and  e?.ploitation 
of  th?  .special  privileges  granted  for  tran- 
sit purposes.  D.C.  Transit  should  be 
compelled  to  concentrate  on  mass  trans- 
portation. Congress  granted  its  fran- 
chise privileges  because  of  a  crisis  In  this 
field.  It  did  not  contemplate,  and  should 
now  move  to  forestall,  the  development 
of  D.C.  Transit  into  a  conglomerate 
hydra  extending  its  powers  out  from  a 
transportation  monopoly  into  extraneous 
competitive  industries. 
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In  my  view,  the  problem  of  placing  the 
DC.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  and  its  com- 
petitors on  a  basis  which  will  be  fair,  rea- 
sonable, and  Just  is  of  concern  to  the 
Congress.  It  is  an  economic  problem 
that  affects  directly  the  welfare  of  nu- 
merous small  businessmen  and  their 
t.iiployees. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today 
H.R.  2316.  a  bill  which  will  effectuate 
the  intent  of  Congress  In  passing  the 
Franchise  Act  by  requiring  that  the 
facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel  em- 
ployed by  DC.  Transit  in  the  mass  tran- 
sit system  for  which  It  was  granted  a 
monopoly,  and  tax  exemptions  shall  not 
be  employed  In  any  sideline  enterprise  In 
competition  with  the  nonsubsidized  and 
taxpaying  companies.  The  bill  does  not 
breach  the  franchise ;  It  merely  regulates 
the  conduct  of  those  operations  in  a 
manner  so  obviously  needed  to  prohibit 
the  unfair  competitive  situation  which 
has  arisen  and  which  clearly  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  is  as  follow.s: 

A  bill  to  Insure  effective  regulation  of  DC. 
Transit  System.  Inc.,  and  fair  and  equal 
competition  between  DC.  Transit  System. 
Inc  ,  and  Its  comi>etiUir8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  th-:  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  all 
a--set8.  Including  the  real,  fixed,  personal. 
rolling,  or  quick  asset«  of  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem. Inc.,  used  or  usable,  and  all  personnel 
employed  in  providing  the  service  of  mass 
transportation  of  passeiigers  for  hire,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1  of  th«  Act  of  July  24.  1956 
(70  Stat.  598).  shall  be  used  and  employed 
exclusively  In  such  mass  transportation 
service,  and  shall  not  l»e  used  or  employed 
In  whole  or  In  part  In  any  other  service  In 
competition  with  the  fervtce  of  any  other 
cnmp.iny.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  la  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  -x>  promulgate  such 
rules,  orders,  and  regulations  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  Implement  this  Act. 


SINGLE-PACKAGE  FARM  PROORAM 
Bin. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf]  may  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  minutes,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
Topsy.  our  national  farm  policy  just 
grew.  It  has  been  described  as  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  disconnected,  in- 
consistent and  Improvised  measures. 

As  a  result  of  the  piecemeal  approach, 
we  have  seen  farm  program  costs  sky- 
rocket and  surpluses  mount  while  the 
farmer's  Income  fell.  There  have  been 
economic  and  political  attacks,  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  taking  the 
time  to  consider  the  whole  program  on 
a  long-range  basis.  The  Eisenhower- 
Benson  flexible — actually,  collapsible — 
price  support  program  has  fed  upon  our 
failure  to  present  a  bold  new  farm  pro- 
gram. 

We  win  never  have  an  adequate  farm 
f'^mily  Income  improvement  and  protec- 
tion program  until  we  consider  each 


part  in  relation  to  every  other  part  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  aimed  at 
such  a  program. 

This  single-package  approach  to  our 
farm  problem  has  five  major  points. 
They  are: 

First.  Income  protection  for  farm 
families.  This  includes  replacing  the 
existing  Federal  farm  price  support  pro- 
gram with  an  income  parity  program. 
It  would  provide  100  percent  of  parity 
income  protection  for  the  family  farm 
production  of  all  farm  commodities  by 
means  of  workable  combinations  of 
parity  income  supplement  payments  and 
price  support  loans,  purchase  agree- 
ments and  purchases.  Other  sections 
expand  and  liberalize  the  Federal  crop 
insurance  program  and  provide  supple- 
mental programs  for  low  income  family 
farmers. 

Second.  A  national  security  and  safety 
reserve  of  food,  fiber,  and  biological  oils. 

Third.  Expanded  human  use  and  de- 
mand for  farm  commodities.  It  in- 
cludes a  food  stamp  plan,  three  half 
pints  of  milk  free  to  each  American 
school  child  each  day.  an  international 
food  and  raw  materials  reserve  bank, 
and  extension  and  expansion  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act. 

Fourth.  A  program  enabling  farmers, 
working  together,  to  keep  market  sup- 
plies in  line  with  augmented  demand, 
thus  making  farm  price  and  Income  sup- 
ports essentially  cost  free  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  years  of  full  employment. 
The  bill  would  establish  a  voluntary  na- 
tional all -commodity  marketing  quota 
and  conservation  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram; make  Improved  marketing  order 
legislation  available  to  producers  of  all 
farm  commodities;  provide  improved 
marketing -quota  legislation  for  the  basic 
commodities,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  pea- 
nuts, and  rice;  establish  a  national 
single-commodity  marketing  quota  and 
stabilization  program  available  to  pro- 
ducers of  any  commodity  when  needed; 
provide  marketing  premium  payments 
on  sales  of  hogs  and  cattle  at  desirable 
weights,  and  establish  an  REA-tsrpe  pro- 
gram of  loans  and  technical  assistance 
to  enable  farmers  to  construct,  acquire, 
and  oF>erate  farmer-owned  and  con- 
trolled facilities  for  assembling,  process- 
ing, marketing,  and  storing  farm  com- 
modities and  products. 

Fifth.  A  comprehensive  family  farm 
yardstick  credit  program. 

The  program  would  be  administered 
by  a  20 -man  Federal  Farm  Income  Im- 
provement Board.  12  elected  by  farmers, 
8  appointed  by  the  President  to  repre- 
sent Industry,  labor,  and  consumers. 

I  make  no  claim  that  this  bill  is  the 
sole  answer  to  our  farm  problem.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  draft  a  farm  program, 
each  part  of  which  la  related  to  every 
other  part.  It  is  a  draft  for  discussion. 
I  will  appreciate  any  constructive  criti- 
cism and  suggestions. 


ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashlet]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  three  bills  which  affect 
the  welfare  of  our  needy  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled. 

The  first  of  these  measures  amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  In- 
surance against  the  costs  of  hospital, 
nursing  home  and  surgical  services  for 
persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  benefits. 

No  one  can  deny  that  after  a  quarter 
of  a  decade  of  practical  experience  and 
much  partisan  criticism,  our  social  secu- 
rity program  has  emerged  as  an  Amer- 
ican institution  that  Is  here  to  stay.  De- 
spite our  general  enthusiasm  for  the  pro- 
gram, however,  It  has  fallen  short  of  ex- 
pectations In  some  respects  and  there  re- 
mains considerable  room  for  improve- 
ment. To  my  mind  the  most  glaring 
shortcoming  of  our  social  security  sys- 
tem bes  in  the  failure  of  the  program  to 
push  forward  into  the  vital  area  of  health 
protection  and  Insurance  of  medical  costs 
for  the  aged.  While  workers  in  industry 
and  government  have  made  substantial 
progress  through  group  Insurance  plans 
against  the  contingency  of  surgery  or 
hospitalization,  the  opportunity  available 
to  older  persons  in  our  society  for  taking 
out  health  insurance  is  so  limited,  and 
the  premium  rates  so  prohibitively  high, 
that  our  older  citizens  are  left  virtually 
vmprotected  at  a  time  when  their  health 
needs  make  this  type  of  protection 
vitally  necessary. 

Although  the  85th  Congress  did  not 
include  In  Its  1958  amendments  the  pro- 
vision of  Insurance  against  the  cost  of 
hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical 
care  for  our  older  citizens,  It  did  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  alternative  methods  for  meeting 
the  health  problems  of  the  aged.  A  re- 
port of  his  findings  to  the  Congress  Is  due 
by  February,  and  I  earnestly  trust  it  will 
pave  the  way  for  this  much  needed 
measure  to  breach  the  medical  and 
health  gap  in  our  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

The  second  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  designed  to  secure  the  self-respect 
and  personal  dignity  of  needy  persons 
receiving  economic  help  under  the  public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

As  the  law  is  currently  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  and 
requirements  of  the  separate  States, 
many  citizens  are  subject  to  imdue 
harassment  and  intimidation  in  com- 
plying with  means  tests  and  residence 
requirements.  Indeed,  arbitrary  restric- 
tions governing  eligibility  often  require 
an  outrageous  intrusion  on  the  personal 
privacy  and  dignity  of  the  applicants. 

My  bill  stipulates  that  such  assistance 
"shall  be  administered  promptly,  hu- 
manely, and  with  due  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  family  life  and  that  the 
assistance  law  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued" so  as  to  assure  our  needy  citizens 
that  they  will  be  treated  humanely  un- 
der the  Public  Assistance  Act. 
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^1  I  hope  that  this  body  will  enact  this 

measure  to  provide  more  liberal  mini- 
mum standards  and  to  guarantee  the 
personal  privacy  and  dignity  to  which 
all  Americans,  however  poor,  are  right- 
fully entitled. 

The  third  measure  I  am  introducing 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  designed  to  secure 
the  right  of  blind  individuals  to  self-ex- 
pression through  organizations  of  the 
blind.  Although  Federal  and  State  ad- 
ministrative ofiQcers  insist  that  this  right 
already  exists,  they  have  at  times  been 
extremely  uncooperative  and.  in  fact, 
often  exerted  imdue  influence  against 
these  organizations. 

So  much  so.  that  whether  this  right 
exists  in  fact  is  open  to  serious  question. 
My  bill  would  encourage  Fedejal  and 
State  agencies,  administering  Federal 
funds  for  blind  aid  and  rehabilitation, 
to  consult  with  these  organizations  in 
;  formulating  administrative  policies.  I 
commend  it  to  your  serious  cor.sidera- 
tion. 


HOW  A  LIBERAL  CONGRESS  CAN 
BECOME  BOGGED  DOWN  IN  SPE- 
CIAL-INTEREST LEGISLATION- 
SUCH  AS  THE  FINANCIAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS ACT 

Mr.  PATM.4N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  wonderful  new  Congres.s  with  many 
new  and  able  Members  who  expect  to 
draft  and  pass  constructive  legislation 
and  do  many  important  things  that  need 
to  be  done  in  the  public  interest. 

I  hope  that  I  will  be  pardoned  for  my 
boldness  in  pointing  out  to  the  new 
Members  of  the  House  some  perhaps  un- 
expected ways  in  which  able  and  deter- 
mined Members,  as  well  as  entire  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  can,  however, 
become  bogged  down  trying  to  unravel 
the  meaning  of  special-interest  legisla- 
tion, and  thus  be  diverted  from  the  con- 
structive public-interest  matters  with 
which  they  had  expected  to  deal. 

CLASSIC    EXAMPLE     Of     HOW     NOT    TO    LEGISLATE 

For  this  purpose  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
occupied  the  attention  and  the  efforts  of 
Members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Hou.se  throughout  the  entire  2  years  of 
the  last  Congress.  This  legislation  was 
a  bill  which  was  to  be  known.  If  it  had 
passed,  as  the  Financial  Institutions  Act 
of  1957.  I  have  called  it  much  more  aptly 
the  big  bankers'  bonus  bill.  I  use  this 
a.s  my  example  now  for  two  reasons: 
First,  it  is  a  classical  example  of  how  the 
legislative  processes  can  be  misused  and 
abused,  and  it  Is  on  this  point  that  our 
main  lesson  is  to  be  learned.  The  fact  Is, 
of  course,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  were  also  bad.  extremely  bad. 
but  this  fact  is  secondary.  Many  bad 
bills  are  introduced  in  every  Congress; 
there  Is  nothing  new  about  that.  The 
legislative  process  has  long  since  accom- 


modated itself  to  receiving  and  rejecting 
bad  propasals.  Safeguards  have  been 
built  up  by  which,  as  a  normal  matter, 
the  contents  and  the  meaning  of  a  bill 
are  made  known,  at  least  to  the  legisla- 
tive body.  The  big  bankers'  bonus 
bill  demonstrates,  however,  that  these 
safeguards  are  not  foolproof.  They  can 
be  bypassed  when  skillful  planning  and 
a  great  deal  of  preliminary  work  are  put 
into  the  project.  The  country's  univer- 
sities and  colleges  will  be  making  a  case 
.'-.tudy  of  the  remarkable  history  of  the 
big  bankers'  bonus  bill  for  many 
years  to  come. 

BIG    bankers'    bonus    BILL    MAY    COME    BACK 
TO    LIFE 

The  second  reason  for  mentioning  thi.s 
legislation  is  that  there  are  some  new 
signs  which  strongly  suggest  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  have  not  en- 
tirely given  up.  There  has  been  a  new 
outbreak  of  propaganda  within  the  last 
day  or  so.  appearing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Re:ord  and  elsewhere,  which 
would  have  the  unwary  believe  that  the 
big  bankers."  bonus  bill  was  really  a  very 
fine  bill,  and  it  failed  of  passage  in  the 
last  iCongress  only  because  a  few  mis- 
understanding Members  of  the  House — 
perhaps  only  one  or  two — took  an  unfair 
advantage  r.o  defeat  the  will  of  a  mas.sive 
banker's  lobby  composed  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  State  Bankers 
Associations,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, plus  the  not  inconsiderable  artis- 
try and  influence  of  the  Wall  Street  in- 
vestment houses,  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  huge  consumer  finance 
corporations.  These  telltale  signs  sug- 
gest that  a  renewed  drive  is  under  way 
to  have  the  new  Congress  grapple  with 
this  same  legislation. 

Here  again,  however,  it  should  be  said 
that  we  need  have  no  fears  about  any 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  this 
legislation — and  there  are  many  objec- 
tionable features— if  these  are  put  for- 
ward singly  so  that  the  committees  and 
two  Houses  may  consider  and  act  on  each 
on  its  own  merits.  In  this  way  none  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  legis- 
lation would  get  very  far.  and.  indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  Member  of 
the  House  who  would  introduce  bills  to 
enact  these  objectionable  features.  And 
with  the  objectionable  features  out  of 
this  massive  252-pa^e  bill.  I  doubt  that 
there  would  be  anything  left  that  would 
give  anyone  any  reason  for  wishing  to 
pass  it — certainly  not  the  massive  bank- 
er's lobby  that  originated  the  bill. 

REWRITE     or     BANKING     LAWS     INCLUDED     IN     A 
CODIFICATION  THAT  DOES  NOT  CODIFY 

This  financial  institutions  bill  orig- 
inated in  the  other  body.  It  was  ini- 
tially described  by  Its  official  spon.sors  as 
a  bill  which  would  codify  all  the  bank- 
ing and  other  statutes  dealing  with  fi- 
nancial institutions,  remove  obsolete 
provisions  and  modernize  the  laws  In 
certain  technical  and  noncontroversial 
respects.  Originally  the  emphasis  was 
on  the  codification,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  suggestion  that  the  bill  con- 
tained any  substantive  changes  in  the 
banking  laws  at  all.  Later,  as  It  began 
to  be  discovered  that  the  bill  contained 
quite  considerable  substantive  changes 


m  law,  the  sponsors'  statements  began 
to  concede  that  the  bill  did  contain  some 
changes  in  law,  but  these  changes  were 
said  to  be  few  and  noncontroversial. 
In  fact,  the  sponsors  said  that  these 
changes  had  all  received  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  banking  committees 
at  previous  times. 

Actually,  the  idea  that  the  bill  was 
to  provide  a  needed  codification  of  all 
the  laws  on  financial  institutions,  which 
were  said  never  to  have  been  codified, 
proved  to  be  ill  considered.  In  the  first 
place,  all  of  these  laws  are  very  nicely 
codified  in  the  official  United  States 
Code.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
Code  provides  several  distinctive  advan- 
tages which  a  new  code  could  not  pro- 
vide, in  that,  first,  it  is  available  to 
lawyers  the  country  over;  second.  It  is 
authoritative  and  kept  up  to  date;  and 
third,  it  is  accepted  as  authoritative  by 
the  courts  of  the  land. 

A  second  thing  wrong  with  the  label 
under  which  the  financial  institutions 
bill  was  first  packaged,  moreover,  was 
that,  whatever  else  the  bill  may  have 
been,  it  was.  in  no  sense,  a  codification. 
Although  the  sponsors  claimed  that  it 
codified  all  of  the  statutes  dealing  with 
financial  institutions,  in  reality  the  bill 
dealt  with  only  seven  classes  of  Insti- 
tutions. According  to  a  compilation 
which  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  prepared  for 
me.  there  are  approximately  25  other 
classes  of  financial  institutions  governed 
by  Federal  laws  which  the  bill  over- 
looked. In  the  second  place,  the  bill 
provided  neither  a  system  of  cross-ref- 
erences nor  a  system  of  annotations; 
and  on  this  point  alone  it  failed  com- 
pletely as  a  code.  Lau-yers  would  still 
have  to  go  to  the  United  States  Code  to 
find  out  what  the  law  is. 

DELBCATir.G     CONGRESSIONAL     FUNCTIONS     TO 
BANKERS    PROVED    TO    BE    DANGEROUS 

As  to  the  few  substantive  changes  in 
law — changes  in  the  nature  or  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  law— the  staff 
of  the  House  Banking  Committee  ulti- 
mately came  up  with  a  list  of  117  of 
these;  and  there  Is  no  assurance  today 
that  all  of  them  were  found.  In  fact, 
one  chapter  of  the  bill  which  would  have 
repealed  more  than  200  sections  of  law 
was  not  reviewed  to  make  sure  that  the 
bill  would  elsewhere  reenact  the  sub- 
stance of  these  sections. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  law  that  were 
discovered  and  clearly  established 
proved,  however,  to  be  fantastic,  as  will 
be  pointed  out  later. 

The  most  important  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  history  of  the  big 
bankers'  bonus  bill  is  that  the  functions 
of  a  committee  of  Congress  should  not 
be  delegated  to  private  citizens— and 
certainl."  not  to  private  citizens  who  have 
a  large  and  direct  financial  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  for  which  the  legis- 
lative processes  are  delegated  to  them. 
Probably  most  people  would  assume  this 
to  be  true  without  testing  it;  but  the 
bill  in  question  provides  a  factual  ex- 
periment with  this  highly  novel,  if  not 
unprecedented,  procedure. 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  an  advisory 
committee,  mostly  bankers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
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Senate  Committee  oo  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  this  purp>oee.  This  adyisory 
committee,  known  as  the  Cravens  Com- 
mittee, not  only  drafted  the  bill,  but  it 
reviewed  and  passed  upon  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  that  were  solicited 
from  the  Federal  agencies;  and  the  Cra- 
vens Committee,  or  subcommittees 
l.hereof ,  held  close-door  hearmgs  aroimd 
the  coimtry,  although  how  they  selected 
their  witnesses  and  what  the  witnesses 
testified  to,  we  do  not  know.  The  official 
hearing  records  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tees show  the  activities  of  the  Cravens 
Committee,  but  not  the  hearings  record 
of  the  Cravens  Committee  itself. 

The  Cravens  Committee  consisted  of 
27  individuals,  20  of  whom  were  active 
bankers,  that  Is,  presidents,  vice  presi- 
dents, or  board  members  of  commercial 
banks.  The  Committee  was  divided  into 
subcommittees  to  di-aft  the  dillerent  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  All  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  tliat  drafted  those  sec- 
tions dealing  with  the  banks  were 
bankers.  Now.  of  course,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  deal  here  with  all  of  the  re- 
visions of  the  banlJng  laws  which  this 
bill  would  have  brought  about.  It  would 
have  been  a  superhuman  task  for  the 
Banking  Committees  to  deal  with  all  of 
them  in  any  one  session  of  Congress.  I 
will  make  only  two  i»oints: 

bankers'    lobby    has     NOT    EXPLAINED    HOW    IT 
WISHES    THE    LAWS    CHANGO).    NOR    WHT 

First,  many  millions  of  words  have 
been  written  about  this  bill.  The  arti- 
cles, the  commentators'  analyses,  and  so 
on.  wliich  have  appeared  in  the  bank- 
ing magazines  and  all  kinds  of  trade 
journals  are  uncountable.  But  in  all 
this  publicity  there  has  never  been,  to  my 
knowledge,  any  discussion  of  the  specific 
changes  in  law  that  are  wanted,  nor  any 
discussion  of  why  they  are  wanted.  All 
of  these  writings  merely  allude  to  what  a 
fine  bill  it  is  and  dee.l  at  some  length  with 
how  horrible  the  i)eople  are  who  have 
tried  to  discover  and  analyze  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill 

THE  NEW  PROPAGANDA  OVZXLOOKS  CONSX7MEI 
AND  FARMERS  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  BOX CON- 
TAINS   OTHER    ERROR.') 

My  second  point  is  that  the  new  prop- 
aganda which  is  now  appearing  gives  the 
impression  that  only  labor  has  opposed 
the  biU. 

For  the  Members'  interest  I  will  offer 
for  the  Record  several  interesting  docu- 
ments: 

In  order  that  the  Members  may  know 
the  AFL-CIO  point  of  view,  I  will  offer 
an  article  from  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment Digest  of  spring  1958. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Members'  attention  to  the  statement  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  given  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. This  gives  most  persuasive  rea- 
sons why  farmers  were  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

Then,  for  the  consumer  point  of  view, 
I  will  Insert  a  legisJative  letter  from  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  of  July  1,  1958,  addressed  to 
the  150  legislative  representatives  of  the 
member  co-ope.  This  warns  concumers 
bluntly  to  watch  your  pocketbooks. 


Then  there  will  follow  an  article  by 
Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  a  distinguished 
economist  and  business  analyst  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
•nils  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  July  5,  1958.  Much  of  it  appears  to 
be  based  on  an  interview  with  the  official 
author  of  the  Inll.  and  it  contains  state- 
ments attributed  to  him  which  make  im- 
portant additions  to  the  body  hterature 
on  this  legislation. 

Finally,  the  recent  propaganda  state- 
ments have  taken  the  position  that  a 
section  of  the  bill  which  dealt  with  the 
national  banks  selling  insurance  really 
would  have  made  no  change  in  existing 
law.  because  Mr.  Ray  M.  Gidney.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, has  said  so.  Ofi  this  point  I  will 
taclude  In  the  Record  part  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Hon.  Emanuel  Celler.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House,  under 
whose  supervision  the  United  States 
Code  is  prepared.  As  will  be  seen,  this 
careful  analysis  makes  a  convincing  case 
that  Mr.  Gidney  was  dead  wrong. 

The  following  articles  and  statements 
are  only  illustrative.  They  do  not  even 
touch  upon  the  great  majority  of  the  ob- 
jectionable changes  in  law  which  this 
bill  would  have  brought  about,  and  abnout 
which  protests  were  received  after  the 
contents  of  the  bill  began  to  be  revealed. 
Nor  do  they  suggest  all  of  the  interests 
who  objected.  Actually,  most  of  the 
bankers  themselves,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  State  banker  associations,  began  to 
learn  what  was  in  the  bill  only  m  the 
later  days  of  its  examination  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  small  and  medium-sized 
bankers,  who  had  been  actively  support- 
ing the  bill,  wrote  in  saying  so.  and  say- 
ing that,  after  learning,  they  were  op- 
posed both  to  the  bill  and  to  the  methods 
which  were  being  used  to  try  to  push  it 
through  Congress. 

Back  Doob  Swindle 

When  a  clever  confidence  operator 
swindles  a  few  tliousand  people  out  of  their 
hard-earned  cash — say  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  even  a  million — he  Is  clapp>ed 
Into  prison  to  dampen  his  enthusiasm  for 
other  people's  money. 

When  a  confidence  game  runs  into  hun- 
dreds of  millions  and  is  perpetrated  by  re- 
spectable bankers,  it  becomes  a  matter  for 
remedial  legislation.  We  don't  even  call  It 
a  swindle. 

There  is  today  pending  before  Congress  a 
bill  whose  sponsors  say  has  only  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  under  one  cover  all  laws 
which  relate  to  commercial  banking.  It 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  Ist  session  of  the 
present  Congress.  Virtually  no  one  ques- 
tioned that  it  provided  genuine  codification 
of  the  banking  laws  until  it  reached  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

But  until  Representative  Wright  Patman, 
Democrat.  Texas,  discovered  that  it  con- 
tained some  very  peculiar  provisions,  there 
appeared  to  be  every  prospect  that  it  would 
slide  through  the  House  untouched.  Patman 
Is  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  with  a  long-time  Interest 
In  banking. 

He  discovered  that  this  bill,  called  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act  (S.  1451),  went 
nvuch  further  than  oodlficatlon  of  the  laws. 
I>uring  many  months  of  bearings  he  caUed 
this  to  the  attention  of  Brxnt  Spknck,  Demo- 
crat, Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  ooxnmlttee. 


But  only  after  the  bearlnge  were  over  vks 
the  committee  etalT  put  to  work  dlgglnf  out 
the  Bubstantlve  ehangea  Cram  existing  law 
which  the  bUl  contained.  Their  report  re- 
Tealed  that  at  least  117  substantive  cbJuiges 
had  been  written  into  the  Nation's  **«">^"g 
laws  without  notice  being  taiken  of  that 
fact — in  the  Senate. 

Here  appeared  to  be  a  mlarepreeentation 
of  great  magnitude— one  that  had  slipped 
in  by  the  back  door.  The  bUl  had  been  rep- 
resented by  its  sponsors  as  nothing  really 
new.  Kow  It  was  disclosed  to  contain  a 
whole  flock  of  new  laws  of  far-reaching 
importance. 

USURT    laws 

Outstanding  among  the  basic  changes  in 
banldng  laws  which  this  measure  proposed 
was  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws.  Any  repeal 
or  weakening  of  usury  laws  strikes  directly 
at  labor.  Protection  against  usury  Is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  all  consumers,  as 
well  as  to  small  business  and  farmers.  Tak- 
ing the  Ud  off  of  interest  rates  at  the  con- 
Bun^r  level  means  increased  cost  to  buyers 
of  automobiles,  furniture,  refrigerators,  TV 
sets — in  short,  everything  consumers  pur- 
chase on  time  pajinents.  Including  vacation 
travel. 

It  also  means  increased  cost  of  {arm  ma- 
chinery, office  machines,  and  all  kinds  of 
equipment  which  farmers  and  small  business 
people  purchase  on  time. 

ThU  hits  the  UtUe  man  in  front  and  in 
back.  He  pays  more  for  consumer  durable 
goods.  The  market  for  his  products  shrinks 
as  a  result  of  decreased  consumer  purchasing 
power,  whether  that  market  is  trucks  that 
must  be  sold  or  vegetables  carried  In  those 
trucks. 

Seldom  has  there  been  so  flagrant  a  hocus- 
pocus  about  any  bit  of  legislation.  When 
the  history  of  pernicious  lawmaking  is  writ- 
ten, the  financial  institutions  bill  of  1B57 
will  go  down  In  the  book  as  a  towering  ex- 
ample of  how  badly  our  legislative  system 
sometimes  works — up  to  a  certain  point,  st 
least.  While  there  is  little  hope  that  the  bill 
will  be  thrown  out.  there  remains  some  hofie 
that  it  can  be  amended  to  eliminate  its  worst 
features. 

Take  a  glance  at  its  legislative  history. 

If  the  sponsors  of  the  banking  la  s  were 
correct  in  saying  that  this  is  merely  a  codifi- 
cation bill,  it  would  be  quite  unimportant — 
merely  a  housekeeping  matter.  It  has  been 
found  highly  satisfactory  to  the  banking  in- 
dustry. ETveryone  in  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration concerned  with  banking  has  pro- 
nounced It  exemplary.  It  slid  through  the 
Senate  as  routine  business —  nothing  new 
In  it. 

LOBBY    OPER-^TION 

But  why.  if  it  is  merely  a  "recodification." 
did  the  American  Bankers  Association  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
put  on  a  long.  Intcnsiva  lobbying  operation 
to  assure  the  pa.ssage  of  this  bill?  During 
the  last  year  measures  of  enormoxis  impor- 
tance have  come  before  Congress.  Tet  the 
financial  Institutions  bill  has  never  lost 
priority  position  on  the  calendar. 

And  it  was  only  after  hearings  were  closed 
in  the  House  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  staff  discovered  that  this  bill  had 
altered  the  law  in  117  places.  This  staff  re- 
port was  dated  March  7,  1958.  It  Is  too  late 
now  to  question  witnesses  about  all  these 
changes. 

In  commenting  upon  this  bill  Representa- 
tive Patman  has  said : 

"The  history  ai  this  blU  violated  all  the 
rules  of  good  procedure  which  democratic 
legislatures  have  learned  over  the  last  3  or 
4  hundred  years.  Not  the  least  such  viola- 
tion concerns  the  usual  rule  against  putting 
substantive  amendments  to  law  Into  a  gen- 
eral recodification.  If  the  bill  accomplishes 
nothing  else,  it  proves  the  soundness  of  that 
rule.  It  dramatizes  the  point  tbat  when 
changes  in  law  are  mixed  into  a  codification 
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bill,  these  changes  are  Ukely  to  be  enacted 
without  rufflcient  public  understanding  of 
what  is  being  done,  and  without  sufflclent 
understanding  by  the  legislative  body  Itself." 

This  was  not  an  easy  bill  to  understand. 
One  has  to  look  sharply  at  several  clauses, 
and  then  consider  them  all  together,  to 
catch  on  to  the  very  tricky  game  the  bank- 
ers are  playing.  In  any  case.  It  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  too  subtle  for  the  news- 
paper reporters  who  have  largely  Ignored  the 
bill  and  Its  Implications. 

Take  the  business  of  knocking  out  the 
usury  laws,  for  example.  Section  35(a), 
title  I,  would  do  that.  Congressman  Pat- 
man  calls  this  section,  which  would  actually 
promote  usury,  the  Ebenezer  Scrooge  amend- 
ment, after  the  famous  miser  In  Charles 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

The  history  of  the  Ebenezer  Scrooge 
amendment  is  quite  Intriguing.  The  event 
which  appears  to  have  triggered  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  bill  was  a  decision  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  5th 
Circuit  entitled  W.  E.  Daniel  and  E.  A.  Dil- 
lard  V.  the  First  National  Bank  of  Birming- 
ham (227  Fed.  2d  353) .  This  decision  In  No- 
vember 1955,  followed  by  a  supplemental  de- 
cision in  the  same  court  the  following  Jp.nu- 
ary,  electrified  the  banking  world.  H(3W- 
ever,  the  bankers  didn't  rush  to  tlie  press. 
They  kept  their  concern  very  quietly  to 
themselves. 

Some  of  them  had  been  reaping  uncon- 
scionable profits  on  what  they  thought  was 
a  loophole  in  the  usury  law.  Upon  the  ad- 
vice of  their  shrewdest  lawyers,  they  had 
been  charging  Interest  on  certain  types  of 
credit  In  excess  of  what  the  law  allows.  But 
It  turned  ovit  that  the  loophole  wasn't  there. 
Billions  (yes,  billions)  of  dollars  were  in- 
volved. 

CONDmONAL    SALES  CONTRACT 

The  biggest  bank  in  Alabama  was  found  to 
be  violating  the  usury  law.  Arguments  in 
defense  of  an  alleged  loophole,  contained  in 
a  brief  filed  by  the  Alabama  Bankers  Associa- 
tion were  slapped  down  by  the  cjurts. 
What  was  this  dreamed-up  loophole? 
The  bankers  had  invented  a  new  kind  of 
credit  paper  since  the  Federal  usury  law 
was  passed  and  since  most  of  the  State  laws 
were  passed.  This  is  called  the  "conditional 
sales  contract."  The  u.sury  laws  mention 
such  things  as  "loans,"  "discounts,"  "exten- 
sions of  credit"  and  so  forth,  and  they  also 
contain  a  phrase — "other  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness." But  thev  do  not  mention  the 
conditional  sales  contract. 

So  the  bankers  got  to  thinking,  or  at  lea.st 
hoping,  that  when  credit  is  extended  by 
means  of  the  conditional  sales  contract  the 
usury  l.iws  could  be  Ignored.  Their  lawyers 
gave  them  support  for  going  on  this  theory. 
And  the  penalty  for  Ijrnorlng  the  law  was 
rather  slight.  Indeed,  there  is  none  unless 
the  individual  who  has  been  overcharged 
discovers  the  fact  and  brlncjs  suit.  In  that 
case,  the  court  can  order  a  refund  of  double 
the  amount  of  excess  Intere.'st  paid. 

In  the  Daniel  ca.se,  a  couple  of  truck  driv- 
ers were  buying  the  vehicles  they  drove  from 
a  trucking  company.  The  court  held  they 
had  been  required  to  pay  usurious  Interest. 
The  decision  destroyed  the  imafjined  loop- 
hole of  the  conditional  sales  contract.  In 
effect,  said  the  court,  usury  by  any  other 
name  Is  still  usury. 

So  what  were  the  banks  to  do?  In  every 
city  In  this  Nation  there  were  national  banks 
h.'>kling  conditional  sales  contracts  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  declared  Illegal. 
These  had  been  purchased  from  auto  dealers 
and  merchants  of  other  goods  and  services. 

At  the  end  of  December  last,  commercial 
banks  held  more  than  $8  billion  In  automo- 
bile paper  alone.  Some  $4  billion  of  this  had 
bscn  purchased  from  dealers.  The  Interest 
on  this  pvirchased  paper,  most  of  which  was 
in   the   form   of   conditional  sales  contracts 
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amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  After  the  Daniel  decision  this  be- 
came "hot"  money.  What  could  the  bankers 
do  about  this  very  touchy  situation,  which 
might  result  in  a  deluge  of  lawsuits  if  cus- 
tomers wised  up? 

The  answer  to  their  dilemma  appeared  to 
be  to  keep  very,  very  quiet  until  they  could 
get  the  law  changed.  And  this  they  pro- 
ceeded to  attempt.  But  they  haven't  quite 
gotten  there  yet. 

If  the  American  Bankers  Association  had 
asked  outrtfrht  for  a  repeal  of  the  usury  laws, 
there  Is  little  question  that  Congress  would 
have  turned  them  down  flatly.  So  they 
thought  up  a  pretty  good  scheme.  They 
would  ask  for  n  codification  of  the  banking 
law.s — no   substantive   choices,   of   course. 

The  person  they  picked  to  engineer  this 
Job  through  Congress  w*s  Senator  A.  Willis 
Robertson,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  who  be- 
came acting  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  Just  as  this  legisla- 
tion was  brought  forward.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1958,  RoBrRTsoN  dlrcovrred  that  the 
bankmi?  laws  of  the  Ifnlted  States  never  had 
been  codified.  He  appears  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Code  con- 
sulted by  every  practlclnp;  lawyer  codified  the 
banking  and  credit  laws,  that  a  new  edition  is 
Issued  every  6  years,  with  supplements  an- 
nually, and  tliiit  this  code  for  many  years 
has  satisfied  the  law  profession. 

Nevertheless,  Senator  Robertson's  a.s.sump- 
tlon  that  the  banking  laws  had  never  been 
codified  was  considered  conclusive  proof  that 
codification  was  required   Instantly. 

In  Au^'ust  1956  the  Virginia  Senator  an- 
nfyunced  the  appointment  of  an  advl&ory 
committee,  which  was  to  work  up  the  so- 
called  codlflcatlon.  Senator  Roblrtson  was 
very  proud  of  his  advisory  group.  On  this 
27-man  committee.  22  were  bankers.  Each 
was  either  a  president,  vice  president,  or 
board  chairman  of  his  bank. 

Rather  naively  Senator  Robertson  re- 
marked at  hearings  on  his  bill: 

"During  the  past  24  years  I  have  attended 
a  lot  of  hearings  in  Washington,  and  I  do 
not  remember  any  In  which  as  much  con- 
centrated wealth  was  represented  as  we  have 
here  this  morning.  For  Instance,  the  bunk- 
ers alone  represent  over  $2.'')0  billion  of  liquid 
assets.  It  necessarily  follows  that  a  lot  of 
people  In  this  country  ought  to  b?  interested 
in  tlicir  views  on  how  to  make  their  nv  iiey 
safer,  or  how  to  make  It  more  plf>ntilul.  or 
how  to  let  those  that  have  not  got  It,  and  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  It,  get  It." 

If  there  Is  niiy  doubt  as  to  why  the  bankrrs 
suddenly  became  Interested  In  codifying  the 
lawo  that  govern  their  operations,  it  Is  made 
clear  in  the  testimony  before  the  Senate 
committee  of  the  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee.  Kenneth  Cravens,  a  St.  Louis 
banker,  who.  Incidentally,  did  not  put  the 
usury  amendment  Into  the  draft  of  the  bill 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee.  It  was 
only  when  the  Senate  committee  Itself  re- 
ported the  official  bill  that  this  b.t  of  legis- 
lation came  to  light.  althouLjh  the  committee 
gave  no  reason  for  Its  existence.  In  fact,  no 
one  has  yet  claimed  fathershlp  of  this  clause. 
If  we  turn  to  the  Senate  hearings,  how- 
ever, we  find  mention  of  the  amendment  In 
the  testimony  of  Cravens.  He  said  It  was  his 
understanding  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  overturn  a  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  National  Bank  v.  Johnson 
(104  US.  271).  He  approved  that  purpose, 
but  without  Riving  a  hint  as  to  what  the 
ruling  was.  or  what  the  consequence  of  over- 
rtUings  it  would  be.  More  recently  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  also  has  stated  that  the 
amendment  would  reverse  the  principle  held 
In  National  Bank  v.  Johnson. 

STATT    LAWS 

Now  what  Is  the  principle  evoked  In  this 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  more  than  77 
years'  standing'? 


First  we  should  note  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  commercial  banks;  national  banks 
which  are  chartered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  State  banks  which  are  chartered 
by  the  States.  The  Federal  usury  law  names 
a  maximum  rate  of  Interest  at  7  percent. 
However,  many  States  set  no  maximum  for 
the  kind  of  credit  extended  under  condi- 
tional sales  contracts.  But  the  Federal 
statute  applies  to  national  banks  only  when 
there  Is  no  State  law  which  names  a  different 
maximum  rate  Hence,  It  alms  to  give  pro- 
tection only  when  the  State  law  does  not  do 
so. 

But  the  Alabama  State  laws  d!d  not  apply 
to  tlie  condition:.!  sales  contracts  Involved 
In  the  Daniel  case;  so  the  Federal  usury  law 
did  apply. 

Now  section  35  of  the  bankers'  bill  reverses 
the  principle  of  National  Bank  v.  Johnson. 
The  new  approach  Is  ersenilally  this:  If  SUte 
law  sets  no  maximum  for  a  particular  kind 
of  credit  transaction,  there  will  be  no  Fed- 
eral law  either  The  practical  effect  Is  to 
rcjieal  the  Federal  law  In  many  ca.<!e8.  The 
laws  of  most  States  permit  the  banks  to  buy 
usurious  paper  from  automobile  dealers,  fur- 
niture dealers,  api)llcance  dealers,  loan 
sharks,  and  others,  even  though  their  laws 
do  not  permit  the  banks  to  make  usurious 
loans  directly  to  con.sumers. 

Mmy  bankers  are  too  dic-nlfled  or  respect- 
able Uj  look  across  the  counter  at  their  cus- 
tomers and  tell  them  that  they  are  going  to 
charge  an  interest  rate  of  15  percent  or 
even  more.  "Vet  Instances  have  been  brought 
to  Ii-ht  where  GO  jjercent  has  been  charged 
by  dealers  And  the  bankers  have  no  objec- 
tion If  the  dealer,  or  someone  else,  drives 
such  a   bargain. 

SMALL    .state    protection 

Unfortunately  only  a  handful  of  Statei 
have  moderni/ed  their  laws  to  establish  firm 
coiLsumer  protection  a-^ainst  exorbitant  in- 
terest charges  throui;h  the  relatively  new 
device  of  tiie  conditional  sales  contract. 
The  others  still  permit  bankers  to  extend 
credit  through  the  back  door  through  dealers 
and  loan  sliarks  acting  as  their  ngents. 

The  bankers  say  that  strict  enforcement 
of  the  Fediral  laws  would  place  national 
b.uiks  at  a  dlsadv.mtage  with  State  banks. 
They  demand  wh.it  they  call  parity  treat- 
ment Even  the  Federal  agencies  which  are 
supposed  to  be  mo.t  directly  responsible  for 
this  bill  approve  the  jj.arlty  idea.  The  as- 
mmption  appears  to  be  that  cu;  tomers  would 
prefer  to  go  across  the  street  to  a  State  bank 
that  would  chan-e  them  hl<^her  rates  of 
Intrrest  than  are  permitted  to  natlon.il 
b.uiks. 

T;-.e  bill,  nevertheless,  seems  Inconsistent 
re'.-.irdlng  its  desire  to  create  paritv  for  State 
bunks,  s  ctlon  51,  title  I.  says"  that  the 
S.ites  c  inii'it  require  any  license  of  a  na- 
t.oniil  blink  to  do  business  In  their  territory. 
It  says  that  Stale  bank.ng  authorities  may 
not  ix.'imiiie  nM.onal  banks.  It  even  goes 
further,  declarli.g  that  Stales  cannot  have 
h'WR  which  Intrrierc  with  the  citizens  of  the 
State  doing  business  with  national  banks. 
In  otlicr  words.  It  places  national  banks 
beyond   the  reach  of  State  law. 

It  is  Illuminating  to  note  that  when  the 
bankers  were  writing  these  exemptions  for 
tiiomselves  they  Included  the  new  terms — 
such  as  conditional  sales  contract  and 
installment  consumer  paper — which  they 
did  not  rccoanize  In  the  sections  where 
they  were  dealing  witii  what  are  supposed  to 
be    prohibitions   and    limitations. 

It  is  al.so  extremely  enlightening  to  note 
who  will  enforce  the  state  laws.  The  answer 
is  only  a  Federal  official— the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency— so  far  as  national  banks  are 
cuncerned.  Section  3  sets  up  the  Comptroller 
as  supervisor  of  the  national  banks,  and  sec- 
tion 51  prohibits  the  States  even  from  tak- 
ing .step.s  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there 
is  compliance  with  their  laws. 


It  U  as  If  the  Soviet  Oovemment  aald  to 
one  of  Its  satellite  countries: 

"We  are  not  going  to  Interfere  with  your 
country.  We  are  going  to  be  democratic,  and 
dci>end  upon  the  laws  your  legislature  passes. 
But  we  shall  enforce  them  for  you.  Just  bo 
yyu  won't  be  bothered.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
g-)lng  to  let  you  find  out  whether  they  are 
being  enforced." 

Furthermore,  section  49  of  the  bankers'  bill 
says  that  reports  which  the  Comptroller 
m.kkes  when  his  agents  examine  the  national 
banks  are  to  be  privileged.  They  are  going 
to  have  Immunity  from  subpena  of  any 
court. 

There  Is  another  section  of  the  bill  which 
mrkes  certain  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  will  have  no  authority  to  audit  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  It  is  based 
\ipon  the  strange  practice  which  allows  the 
Comptroller's  office  to  operate  upon  fees 
which  It  collects  from  the  banks.  The  Comp- 
troller does  not  have  to  come  to  Congress  for 
appropriations.  And  the  bankers'  bill  de- 
clares that  the  fees  he  collects  from  them 
"shall  not  be  construed  to  be  Government 
funds  or  appropriated  moneys." 

Patman  Is  today  questioning  whether  there 
Is  any  Justification  for  giving  the  national 
banks  Immunity  from  State  laws.  They  are 
100  percent  private,  profltmaklng  business, 
He  says: 

"If  the  Federal  Government  can  give  na- 
tional banks  immunity  from  State  law,  It 
can  give  drug  stores,  automobile  dealers, 
farmers,  or  any  other  business  such  exemp- 
tion." 

Nor  does  he  see  any  reason  why  the  Offlce 
of  the  Comptroller  should  be  exempted  from 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  as 
though  it  were  owned  by  the  private  banks. 
He  believes  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
should  be  under  budget  control  and  audit 
review,  as  any  other  Federal  otRce,  and  not 
operate  under  secrecy. 

KOAD  BLOCK 

The  few  points  reviewed  here  are  enough 
to  stamp  the  financial  institutions  bill  as 
an  extremely  tricky  piece  of  legislation.  Ob- 
viously it  is  not  what  it  is  claimed  to  be^ 
merely  a  codlflcatlon  of  present  laws.  It  is 
sufficiently  something  other  than  represented 
to  be  called  a  flrsl-class  swindle — one  that 
could  cost  the  public  hundreds  of  mllllona 
of  dollars.  Nor  would  the  reader  escape  Its 
effects  upon  the  cost  of  everything  he  buys. 

But  it  is  also  something  more.  In  the 
never-ending  battle  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  growing  power  of  great  economic 
concentration  this  bill  would  place  blocks  in 
the  way  of  true  banking  reform — reform 
which  would  amend  the  usury  laws  in  the 
Interest  of  the  public,  reforms  which  would 
bring  the  operations  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  under  Federal  supervision,  re- 
form which  would  check  the  growing 
tendency  of  private  bankers  to  swallow  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  financial  institutions  bill  should  have 
a  much  more  thorough  public  examination 
than  either  the  Senate  or  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  have  afforded.  Amend- 
ments now  are  being  considered  by  the  House 
committee.  Some  will  be  made.  Eventually 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  will  go  in- 
to conference  on  the  measure.  There  Is  still  a 
chance  that  its  worst  features  may  be 
eliminated. 

Statement  or  Nationai.  Faesixss  Union 
BEroRz  THx  CoMMrmx  on  Banking  and 
Cltiuinct,  Hot7sx  or  Rifsxsxntativis,  Fn- 
BUAST  6.  1958 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Richard  Shlpman.  I  un 
legislative  assistant.  Division  of  LeglslaUve 
Services,  National  Farmers  Union.  As  repre- 
scntaUve  of  Mr.  James  Q.  Patton.  president 


of  National  Farmers  Union,  and  300.000  farm 
famUies  of  our  organization,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  the  importunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  committee. 

We  think  all  farmers  have  a  proper  interest 
In  this  legislation.  We  think  farmers  have 
a  proper  interest  In  all  legislation  that  would 
change  the  regulations  and  limitations 
placed  on  banking.  It  Is  oiu-  money  the 
banks  are  handling;  in  the  areas  of  the 
country,  anyway,  farmers  are  the  bank  de- 
positors. 

Furthermore,  we  depend  upon  bank  credit, 
both  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  farming, 
and,  as  other  consumers,  for  financing  auto- 
mobiles and  other  consumer  goods. 

From  my  own  personal  experience,  I  can 
assure  you  that  farmers  are  vitally  affected 
by  the  banks  and  banking  policy.  I  lived 
through  the  depression  years,  the  period 
when  the  banks  were  going  bust,  and 
through  the  bank  holiday,  on  a  farm  in 
Montana. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address.  President 
Roosevelt  said : 

"The  moneychangers  have  fled  from  their 
high  seats  in  the  temple  of  our  civilization." 

We  do  not  know  whether  that  statement 
was  ever  completely  true.  But  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  this  Bnancial  institutions 
bill,  it  certainly  puts  the  moneychangers 
back  in  the  temple,  and  in  higher  seats  than 
ever  before. 

Some  serious  sleepers  have  been  inserted 
in  this  bill  since  we  testified  on  it  before  the 
Senate  committee.  We  have  not  had  time 
to  analyze  them,  nor  to  get  expert  assistance 
in  analyzing  them.  But  one  provision  of  the 
bill  which  we  have  looked  into  makes  us  sure 
that  your  committee  will  want  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen,  and  call  some  more  witnesses  be- 
fore you  make  your  report  to  the  House. 

Actually,  we  dont  really  need  a  study- 
project  to  And  out  that  roosters  dont  lay 
eggs. 

As  it  stands  this  Is  a  bad  bill.  It  was  writ- 
ten to  promote  a  high  and  usurlotis  Interest 
rate  policy.  Those  who  want  to  live  easy  on 
high  Interest  are  trying  mighty  hard  to  rush 
it  through  to  quick  passage.  This  indicates 
that  more  careful  study  might  be  in  order. 

This  bill  has  received  little  or  no  attention 
In  the  public  press.  It  has  not  been  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  President's  messages  to 
Congress.  It  has  not  been  mentioned  as  a 
topic  In  any  other  official  program. 

It  was  originally  described  in  the  Senate 
as  merely  a  recodification  of  existing  law — 
that  is,  a  bill  where  you  take  all  of  the  laws 
that  have  already  been  passed  on  this  sub- 
ject and  already  on  the  law  books  and  put 
them  together  in  a  single  place. 

Farmers  Union  put  up  a  Hag  of  caution  to 
the  Senate  committee.  However,  these  and 
similar  warnings  did  not  receive  widespread 
publicity. 

The  speeches  that  were  made  In  the  Sen- 
ate, when  the  Senate  passed  this  bill,  left 
the  impression  that  it  is  merely  a  recodifi- 
cation, excepting  only  2  or  3  changes  which 
were  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  the  general  public  has 
been  unaware  of  this  bill. 

Further  study  reveals,  on  the  contrary, 
however,  that  the  bill  contains  many  im- 
portant changes  from  existing  law. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciirrency  shows  that  the  bill 
was  written  by  a  committee  of  private  citi- 
zens. There  were  27  of  these  citizens. 
Twenty-one  are  bankers  and  finance  com- 
pany representatives.  There  were  no  farm- 
ers or  farmer  representatives  on  the  advisory 
committee. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  of  pri- 
vate citizens  testified  before  this  committee 
last  week  that  the  bill  contains  many  major 
changes  in  law.  This  chairman,  Mr.  Kenton 
R.  Cravens,  testified  before   this  conunlttee 


on  January  21,  1958.  and  answered  the  ques- 
tions by  Congressman  Mitltes  as  follows: 

"Mr.  MuLTE*.  Both  bills,  then,  we  can  say. 
do  contain  major  revisions  of  existing  law? 

"Mr.  Cbavens.  Oh,  yes. 

"Mr.  Multeb.  And  some  of  them  are  quite 
Important? 

"Mr.  Cravens.  I  think  so." — (P.  242.  tran- 
script of  hearings  before  House  Banking  and 
Ciurrency  Committee.) 

Since  the  bill  does  contain  quite  Ijnpor- 
tant  changes  in  existing  law.  we  can  cer- 
tainly assume  that  these  changes  are  going 
to  either  strengthen  or  weaken  banking  regu- 
lation from  the  standpoint  of  farmers,  and 
from  many  other  standpoints.  Presvimably 
the  committee  of  bankers  was  pleased  with 
the  changes.  But  what  will  be  their  effects 
on  others  In  our  economy? 

Monetary  and  credit  policy;  bankir.g  pol- 
icy and  laws;  are  not  just  the  concern  of 
bankers.  These  matters  are  viUl  to  our  en- 
tire economy.  Banking  is  everybody'!  busi- 
ness because  we  are  all  vitally  affected. 

No  farm  organization  was  told  that  there 
were  to  be  major,  quite  important  clianges 
in  the  banking  laws.  They  were  not  Invited 
to  have  representatives  on  this  private  com- 
mittee to  help  draft  these  changes  In  the 
Nation's  banking  laws. 

Whenever  a  farm  bill  is  to  be  considered, 
all  proposals  receive  wide  public  attention. 
They  are  analyzed  and  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. Tlien  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
NAM,  the  bankers,  and  everybody  else  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  his  recommendations. 
Banking  legislation  is  technical,  we  have  no 
doubt,  but  BO  Is  farm  legislation. 

Let  me  point  out  at  least  one  provision  In 
the  financial  institutions  bill  which  gives 
concrete  evidence  to  our  fears  that  it  will 
hurt  farmers.  This  is  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 35  of  title  I  which.  In  effect,  repeals  the 
Federal  usury  law.  Unless  I  am  mighty 
wrong  the  farmers  I  know  are  going  to  be 
greatly  stirprised  and  disappointed,  too. 
when  they  learn  about  this  part  of  the  bill. 

Section  35  repeats  the  present  law  which 
sets  out  the  general  rule  as  to  the  maximum 
rate  of  Interest  a  national  bank  can  charge 
on  a  loan,  discount,  or  other  evidence  of  debt. 
But  then  the  bill  adds  some  new  language 
which  provides  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
This  new  language  is  as  follows: 

"The  purchase  of  obligations  or  evidences 
of  indebtedness  from  the  actual  owner  there- 
of shall  not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
be  deemed  a  loan  or  discount  if  such  pur- 
chase would  not,  under  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  the  purchasing  bank  is  located,  be 
deemed  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  subject 
to  the  interest  or  usury  statutes  of  such 
State." 

In  other  words,  this  exception  repeals  the 
Federal  usury  law  insofar  as  it  relates  to  a 
national  bank  buying  loan-shark  paper. 
And  this  means  you  might  Just  as  well  repeal 
the  whole  law.  If  you  are  going  to  let  the 
banks  lend  money  out  the  back  door  at  ex- 
orbitant rates,  then  there  is  no  logic  to 
require  them  to  lend  much  through  the 
front  door  at  reasonable  rates.  The  banker 
Is  not  going  to  compete  with  the  loan  shark 
across  the  street,  or  with  the  tractor  dealers, 
or  the  automobile  dealer,  when  he  knows  he 
is  going  to  buy  the  loans  which  these  people 
make.  This  will  result  in  farmers  being 
saddled  with  much  more  exorbitant  interest 
rates  than  they  are  already  having  to  pay  in 
most  places. 

If  the  law  against  receiving  stolen  property 
were  to  l>e  repealed,  so  that  you  created  a 
legal  market  for  stolen  property,  It  would 
result  In  a  great  deal  more  property  being 
stolen. 

Now  what  reason  or  excuse  has  been  given 
for  repealing  the  Federal  usury  law? 

The  only  exctise  that  has  been  given  Is 
that  the  people  who  recommend  repealing 
the  Federal  usury  law  think  the  right  thing 
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to  do  is  to  let  the  State  laws  take  care  of 
this  problem.  In  other  words,  this  Is  a 
responsibility  which  they  want  to  turn  over 
to  the  States.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Mr.  Gldney,  makes  this  argument  sev- 
eral times  In  his  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee last  year.  At  page  221  of  part  I  of 
your  hearings,  Mr.  Gldney  said: 

■We  think  the  States  are  alert  to  their 
reEp.msibllities  in  that  field.  And  If  a  State 
tank  of  commerce  can  purchase  a  set  of 
contracts,  then  our  national  banks  of  com- 
merce ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  same." 

Then  a  little  later  at  page  224  of  your 
hearings,  Mr.  Gldney  said: 

"As  to  consumer  credit.  I  don't  know  the 
laws  of  many  States  on  that,  but  I  do  know 
the  New  York  State  law,  which  I  believe  Is 
that  It  may  be  1  percent  a  month  on  the 
unpaid  balance,  which  really  works  out  to  be 
12   percent." 

In  plain  words,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
-Currency  Is  recommending  repealing  the 
Federal  usury  law  to  fall  back  on  State  laws 
for  protection  of  consumers  of  credit  when 
he  doesn't  even  know  what  the  State  laws 
are. 

This  Illustrates  the  reason  why  my  organ- 
ization feels  that  we  cannot  trust  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  administrative  agencies  to  pro- 
tect   the   proper   Interest  of   farmers. 

So  the  argument  which  has  been  made  for 
repealing  the  Federal  usury  law  is  that  we 
ought  to  let  State  laws  take  care  of  the 
problem.  Then  If  the  States  take  the  same 
attitude  and  say  that  we  will  shift  the 
responsibility  back  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  then  there  will  be   no  law  whatever. 

We  are  asking  you,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  farmers 
on  this  matter.  We  thin'ts  that  the  Federal 
usury  law  should  be  rtrenglhened  and  im- 
proved so  as  to  give  farmers  and  all  bor- 
rowers greater  protection.  We  ask  you  to 
strengthen  the  l.iw,  not  to   repeal  It. 

Jean   Jacques   Rousseau   once   said: 

"Good  laws  lead  to  the  making  of  better 
ones;  bad  ones  bring  about  worse." 

Let's  don't  go  backward.  Let's  make  our 
banking  system  more  civilized  and  enlight- 
ened— not  less  so. 

We  oppose  passage  of  the  bill  as  now 
written.  We  hope  your  committee  will  ex- 
tend these  hearings  so  that  we  can  study 
the  other  sleepers  In  the  bill  that  we  have 
not  had  time  to  analyze.  We  urge  you  to  call 
In  some  consumer  representatives  before  you. 
You  should  hear  the  expert  testimony  of 
bona  fide  representatives  of  small  business. 
We  urge  you  to  Invite  some  consumer  union 
economists  to  analyze  this  bill  and  give  you 
their  recommendations. 

Ekm't  rush  this  bill  through  to  passage. 
Let's  be  sure  what  all  Its  implications  are  and 
debate  them  fully. 

The  Cooperative  Lfacue  or  the  USA   Legts- 
LATrvE   Memo   No.    16,   July    1,    19,58 

BANKCB5'  BILL  MAY  COME  TO  LIFE WATCH 

YODR  roCKETBOOKS 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  (S.  14.51)  last  year 
that  was  strictly  for  the  bankers.  In  fact. 
20  of  the  27  members  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee that  worked  with  a  Senate  Banking 
subcommittee  to  draw  up  the  bill  were 
bankers.  Title  VII,  until  amended  by  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  and  others,  would  have  crip- 
pled credit  unions.  Title  I.  In  effect,  repeals 
the  Federal  usury  law. 

While  most  of  us  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  bill  was  dead  for  this  session,  word  has 
leaked  out  that  bankers  have  been  working 
cjiiietly  with  members  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  The  reported  strategy  is  for  the 
committee  to  accept  all  the  rectifying 
amendments,  report  the  bill  out  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  get  It  passed.  In  con- 
ference, where  bankers'  friends  would  pre- 
dominate,  the  remedial   amendments  would 


be    dropped    and    the    bankers'    bill    would 
prevail. 

There  are  a  number  of  objections  to  the 
bill.  The  gimmick  to  open  a  loophole  in 
the  usury  law  would  allow  national  banks  to 
buy  or  discount  consumer  loan  paper  wher- 
ever this  ts  legal  under  the  State  law.  Na- 
tional banks  could  buy  conditional  sales 
contracts  which  are  loaded  with  high  inter- 
est. They  would  make  their  loans  through 
all  kinds  of  dealers,  rather  than  directly  to 
the  consumer. 

Today  national  banks  serve  as  a  yardstick. 
Other  loan  firms  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  Federal  usury  law  must  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  national  banks.  S.  1451 
would  destroy  this  yardstick.  Interest  rates 
could  i-kyrocket.  Consumer  purchasing  power 
would  be  cut. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  recently 
granted  an  injunction  against  the  Nation's 
larg?st  credit  company  which  was  charged 
with  violating  the  usury  law  of  the  State.  It 
was  found  the  comi>any  was  charKing  72  per- 
cent i)or  year  for  financing  automobile? — 
mnkin|4  more  profit  than  b.)th  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  dealer  combined.  State 
let^lslatures  are  Influenced  by  Federal  law. 
If  the  usury  law  is  wcnkoned.  some  States 
may  follow  suit.  Not  all  States  have  usury 
law.s  now. 

Other  objections  to  the  hill:  Minority 
stnckholdcrs  in  national  banks  would  lose 
their  voting  power  throuch  elimination  of 
cumulative  voting  rcquiremenUs.  Buiks 
could  still  operate  branches  but  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations  could  not. 
Sinple  loan  ceilings  for  fl  itlonal  banks  would 
be  raised  to  dmgoroxisly  high  levels. 

Friends  in  the  House  have  a  number  of 
go-xl  amendments  ready  to  incorporate  In  the 
bill.  It  is  po.=sible,  however,  that  these  (1) 
may  not  be  incorporated  or  (2|  may  be  cut 
out  In  conference.  Rather  tlum  ri.sk  passage 
of  a  bad  bill,  it  mav  be  wise  to  write  your 
Congres.sman  to  the  effect  that  no  bill  is  bet- 
ter than  a  bad  one.  An  effort  to  write  better 
le^irlation  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stpnces  should  be  made  later. 

The  fart  t'mt  the  bankers'  bill  is  a  bad  one 
needs  wide  publicity.  If  con<^uir.-rs  stmnRly 
show  their  opposition,  the  bill  will  not  pass. 


[From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald.  July  5,  1958| 
Bill   C^LIED  Peril  to   U.si;ry   Law 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 
A    bill     that    could    crack    legal    barriers 
against  excessive  interest  charges  on  liut.ill- 
ment  Ioan.=:  h.as  touched  off  a  backstage  con- 
gressional furor. 

At  Issue  is  the  Financial  Institutions  Act, 
a  lengthy  and  technical  reworking  of  bank- 
ing laws  which  passed  the  Senate  in  March 
1957. 

Its  chief  foe  Is  a  perennial  banker's  gadfiy. 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  Democrat  of 
Texas.  He  has  charged  the  measure  is  loaded 
with  hidden  booby  traps  that  could  cost 
consumers,  small  businessmen  and  farmers 
billions  of  dollars.  To  the  despair  of  leading 
bankers  and  the  bill's  congreri;ional  backers, 
Patman,  aided  by  Representative  Abraham 
J.  MuLTEH.  Democrat  of  New  York,  is  forcing 
the  House  Banking  Committee  to  examine 
the  252-page  measure  line  by  line  In  drawn- 
out  executive  sessions. 

The  bill's  self-styled  patron  is  Senator 
A.  Willis  Robertson.  Democrat  of  Virginia. 
Without  naming  Patman,  he  has  accu.^ed 
critics  of  misrepresentation.  He  recently  de- 
nied the  bill  is  an  Invitation  to  visury  be- 
cause, "What  kind  of  people  do  they  tliink 
are  in  the  banking  business." 

PASSED    BY    SENATC 

He  successfully  piloted  the  bill  through 
the  S?nate.  describing  It  as  a  device  to  re- 
move obsolete   provisions  from  the  statutes 


and  to  add  new  authority  where  needed  to 
meet  modern-day  conditions. 

At  the  floor  debate,  he  continued:  "What 
simplifies  the  matter  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  is  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  bill  is  existing  law  or  is  to  repeal  obso- 
lete provisions." 

Lately,  he  termed  relatively  minor  a  previ- 
ously undiscussed  .••■ecllnn  tliat  Patman  calls 
the  '■Ebene7er  Sciooge  amendment."  To 
complaints  that  it  oi)ens  the  way  for  ex- 
orbitant interest  rates,  on  consumer  credit. 
Robertson  answered :  "Will  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  buy  aut  imobiles  be  nitwits  or  mor- 
ons? Do  we  liave  to  assume  a  guardianship 
over  those  who  buy  on  the  installment  plan?" 

The  bill  was  apparently  languishing  In  the 
H  )use  Banking  Committee  until  early  in 
May.  Tlien,  Senator  John  BBicKEm.  Repub- 
lican of  Ohio,  urged  Oliio  bankers  to  redouble 
y(jur  efforts  to  bring  it  out  and  denounced 
a  filibuster  by  a  small  antibuslness  minority. 

Chairman  Brent  Spence,  Democrat,  Ken- 
tucky, of  the  House  committee,  a  bill  sup- 
pi  rtf-r,  complained  It  had  been  filibustered 
and  fiiibuitrred  by  dilatory  tact:cs  of  offer- 
ing amendments  and  amendments  In  the 
closed,  markup  sessions.  With  a  heavy 
calendar  of  work  before  his  group,  he  said 
it  will  be  difllcult  to  get  the  bill  reported  out 
this  yc:\r.  In  which  case.  It  would  have  to 
start  all  over  ag.aln  through  both  Houses  next 
yeiU". 

patman    ADMITS    TACTICS 

Patman  readily  concedes  his  delaying 
tactics.  He  said  It  sailed  through  the  Senate 
under  "false  colors"  disguised  as  a  simple 
recodification  bill. 

Biggest  fight  Is  over  one  sentence  In  section 
35ia)  which  deals  with  usury  or  exorbitant 
Interest  The  law  now  limits  national 
banks -those  chartered  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  — to  a  maximum  7  percent 
interest  charge  on  loans  unlers  the  State  in 
which  they  are  located  allows  State-chartered 
banks  more.  A  never-reversed  1881  court 
decision  held  that  the  7  percent  limit  al?o 
applies  to  debt  paper  that  national  banks 
buy  from  other  lenders — the  process  called 
discounting -If  the  States  freed  such  dis- 
counted obligations  from   their   usury  laws. 

But  the  modern  growth  of  installment 
credit  led  to  the  Invention  of  a  new  kind  of 
dehr  in.otrument— the  conditional  sales  con- 
tract Most  consumer  credit  and  much  small 
business  equipment  buying  Is  financed  this 
way.  Unlike  a  Fimple  loan  with  goods  as 
seiurlty.  the  lender  keeps  title  to  the  auto- 
mobile, machinery,  and  other  commodities 
until  the  last  payment  is  made.  These  con- 
ditional sales  contracts  are  not  subject  to 
usury  laws  in  many  States  National  banks 
bought  this  paper  wlth;)ut  worrying  about 
the  interest  rale  charged. 

appeals  court  blhino 
In  1955.  however,  a  court  of  appeals  ruled 
that,  except  in  special  cases,  these  contracts 
were  loans.  If  the  Stale  did  not  so  regard 
them,  the  decision  continued,  no  national 
bank  could  touch  any  that  charged  more 
than  7  percent. 

A  year  later.  Robertson,  as  acting  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  began 
shapliiLt  his  bill.  Federal  banking  agencies 
and  a  27-man  citizens  committee  that  in- 
cluded 20  bankers  helped  him. 

The  disputed  35  (ai  sentence  that  emerged 
8ay.s  any  loan  or  discount  that  lint  regiwdod 
as  a  loan  by  a  State  is  freed  irora  the  Federal 
usury  law. 

This  week.  Robertson  said  the  sentence 
overturns  the  1881  ruling  and  the  unex- 
pected and  strained  1955  holding.  He  ar- 
gued that  It  merely  provides  parity  for 
National  banks  with  State  banks.  If  the 
latter  can  discount  conditional  sales  con- 
tracts or  other  debts  without  looking  at  in- 
terest rates  he  contended  that  It  was  unfair 
to  bar  national  bank*  from  handling  the 
paper. 
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Patman  argued  that  It  would  permit  na- 
tional banks  to  finance  indirectly  usurious 
loans  that  they  are  prohibited  trom  fi- 
nancing directly. 

ABCUMENT8   OONTINnV 

Robertson  aids  insist  the  provision  makes 
little  difference  to  borrowers.  In  States  that 
dont  regulate  consumer  credit,  a  finance 
company  can  charge  what  It  can  get;  If  It 
needs  capital,  it  can  discount  this  paper  at 
II  .state  bank,  anyway. 

But  Patman's  technicians  argue  that  since 
national  banks  have  about  half  of  the  bank- 
ing system's  assets,  the  1955  ruling  cuts  off 
a  major  source  of  refinancing  for  over- 
charged consumer  credit. 

M  ireover,  adoption  of  35(a),  It  Is  claimed. 
will  discourage  States  from  following  the 
lead  of  those  who  have  set  limits  on  install- 
ment charges.  Finally,  Patman  has  pointed 
to  another  section  of  the  Robertson  bill  that 
prohibits  State  banking  examiners  from  in- 
specting national  banks.  This,  he  has  ar- 
gued, will  weaken  State  installment  credit 
laws  because  the  Comptroller's  Federal  ex- 
aminers have  other  concerns  than  compli- 
ance with  State  rules. 

An  Indiana  banking  offlclal,  George  O, 
Nichols,  vice  chairman  of  the  State's  depart- 
ment of  financial  Institutions,  testified  be- 
fore  the  House  committee  that  his  Inspec- 
tion of  both  State  and  National  banks  each 
year  has  turned  back  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  overcharged  installment  buyers. 

But  Robertson  retorts  that  the  Comp- 
troller's check  will  be  a  safeguard  and  that 
anyway  federally  chartered  banks  need  not 
submit  to  State  examination  under  existing 
law. 

No  one  Is  sure  how  much  or  what  rates 
are  Involved  in  the  hassle.  In  May,  outstand- 
ing consumer  Installment  credit  was  almost 
»33  billion,  however.  And  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  study  of  auto  financing  in  1955 
showed  that  96  percent  of  the  paper  held  by 
commercial  banks  carried  a  7-percent  or 
higher  Interest  charge.  However,  In  one 
state  that  does  limit  conditional  sales  con- 
tract, the  top  rate   allowed  is  36  percent. 

The  bill  has  also  set  off  these  squabbles: 

Patman  contends  that  the  banker  ad- 
visory committee  wrote  the  bill  "in  the  back 
room."  and  a  parallel  chaml>er  of  commerce 
banking  group  polished  it  in  the  "back,  back 
room."  Robertson  answers  that  the  ad- 
visers made  only  suggestions,  and  that  he 
and  Banking  Committee  counsel,  Donald  L. 
Rogers,  drafted  the  language.  The  Senator 
Is  proud  of  the  patriotic  citizens  who  col- 
laborated with  him.  He  Introduced  them  at 
one  committee  session  this  way:  "I  do  not 
remember  any  hearing  in  which  as  much 
concentrated  wealth  was  represented  •  •  • 
the  bankers  alone  represent  over  $250  bil- 
lion of  liquid  assets.  It  necessarily  follows 
that  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  ought 
to  be  Interested  in  their  views." 

Patman  objects  to  a  section  exempting  na- 
tional bank  examinations  from  court  sub- 
penas  or  inquiry  by  anybody  except  con- 
gressional committees  without  the  comp- 
troller's assent.  He  charges  this  will  make 
more  difllcult  discovery  of  fraud  or  Improper 
u.se  of  funds.  Robektson  and  company 
answer  that  banks  are  subject  to  regular 
Federal  examination  by  several  agencies,  that 
publication  of  an  examiner's  finding  on  a 
partlcvilar  loan  could  unfairly  hurt  a  shaky 
borrower. 

Are  77  banks  now  selling  Insurance  il- 
legally? A  1916  law  permitted  banks  In 
towns  under  5,000  to  sell  policies.  Patman 
says  it  was  repealed  in  1918.  although  the 
United  States  Code  did  not  say  so  untU  1952. 
But  the  House  Banking  Committee  clerk, 
Robert  L.  Cardon,  has  written  a  memorandum 
to  demonstrate  that  the  •'repeal"  resulted  be- 
cause the  1916  law  put  some  quotation 
marks  in  the  wrong  place,  that  Congress 
never  intended  to  repeal  the  authority  and 


the    1918   law   dealt  with   entirely   different 
matters. 

After  several  weeks  of  laborious  executive 
sessions,  the  House  committee  has  removed 
several  sections  that  drew  Patman's  fire. 
But  he  fears  that  if  the  committee  reports 
out  any  bill,  even  a  good  one,  the  House  will 
adopt  It.  In  the  conference  committee  that 
will  follow  to  resolve  differences  between  the 
two  versions,  he  is  afraid  he  will  be  swamped 
and  that  the  offensive  sections  will  t>e  re- 
stored Robertson  recently  told  a  reporter 
that  Patman  may  not  be  so  wrong  at  least 
about  this. 

Statement  op  Representative  Emanuel  Cel- 
LEH.  Chairman  op  the  Committee  on  the 
JtJDiciARY,  House  or  Representatives,  Be- 
roRJC  CoMMrTTEZ  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Representatives,  on  S. 
1451  AND  H  R.  7026,  Existing  Law  Does  Not 
Authorize  National  Banks  To  Sell  In- 
surance 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  45  of  title  I  of  S. 
1451  would  authorize  national  banks  located 
in  communities  of  fewer  than  5.000  in- 
habitants to  act  as  insurance  agents  and  real 
estate  brokers.  Doubting  the  wisdom  of  a 
provision  by  which  national  banks  would  be 
permitted  to  commingle  the  business  of 
banking  with  that  of  Insurance  and  real 
estate  brokerage,  I  consulted  Senate  Report 
No.  121,  which  accompanies  the  bill.  Con- 
cerning section  45,  Senate  Report  No.  121 
makes  the  sole  assertion : 

"This  section,"  it  says,  "continued  the 
provisions  of  title  12,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 92.  governing  the  Insurance  agent  and 
real  estate  broker  activities  of  national  banks 
in  communities  of  not  more  than  5,000  in- 
habitants" (p. 19). 

In  other  words,  the  Senate  report  pre- 
sents section  45  as  a  mere  continuation  or 
codification  of  existing  law.  Curious  as  to 
the  precise  language  of  relevant  existing  law. 
I  consulted  title  12  of  the  current  1952  edi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Code.  Section  92 
is  not  to  be  found  in  this  title  of  the  code. 
Instead,  there  is  a  compiler's  note  stating 
that  the  provisions  of  section  92,  which  had 
been  added  In  1916,  were  omitted  In  certain 
amendments  made  in  1918,  and  that  there- 
fore this  section  had  been  omitted  from  the 
code. 

I  have  studied  the  matter  further,  and  It 
now  appears  that  what  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress as  a  mere  continuation  or  codification 
amounts,  in  reality,  to  a  prof>osal  to  revive 
a  former,  but  long  dead  provision  in  favor 
of  national  banks  located  In  small  communi- 
ties: that  this  provision  was  first  enacted  in 
1916:  was  rep>ealed  in  1918,  and  has  never 
thereafter  been  reenacted.  For  40  years.  In 
Other  words,  to  and  including  the  present 
moment,  there  has  been  no  such  provision 
in  the  law. 

I  shall  outline  the  basis  for  this  conclu- 
sion: 

Authority  to  national  banks  in  small  com- 
munities to  act  as  Insurance  agents  and  real 
estate  brokers  was  provided  for  the  first  and 
only  time  by  Public  Law  270  of  the  64th 
Congress  (39  Stat.  752,  3),  approved  Septem- 
ber 7,  1916.  The  passage  which  created  this 
privilege  Is  part  of  a  lengthy  amendment  to 
section  5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  set  out 
within  quotation  mtu-ks  following  the  words : 

"Section  5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows." 

As  so  amended,  R.S.  5202  contained  the 
following  four  major  provisions: 

(a)  It  prohibited  national  banks  from  in- 
curring indebtedness  in  excess  of  capital 
stock  paid  In  and  remaining  undiminished 
by  loeses,  with  five  enumerated  exceptions; 

(b)  It  subjected  trans€u;tions  of  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  In  bills  receivable  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 

(c)  It  granted  national  banks  in  small 
communities  authority  to  act  as  insurance 


agents  and  real  estate  brokers,  the  provision 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  discussion:  and 

(d)  It  provided  for  acceptance  by  member 
banks  of  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
on  them. 

The  authority  to  act  as  Insurance  agents 
and  real  estate  brokers  which  is  now  the 
subject  of  section  45  of  S.  1481  thus  became 
and  was  a  part  of  section  5202  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

So  much  for  the  enactment  of  the  author- 
ity of  national  banks  to  act  as  insurance 
agents  and  brokers.  The  repeal  of  this  au- 
thority is  found  in  Public  Law  121  of  the 
65th  Congress  (40  Stat.  506.  512),  approved 
April  5,  1918.  section  20  of  that  enactment 
begins  with  the  words: 

"Section  5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows." 

There  follows,  within  quotation  marks, 
that  provision  of  the  1916  enactment,  above 
referred  to.  which  prohibits  national  banks 
from  incurring  Indebtedness  in  excess  of  cap- 
ital stock  paid  in.  with  a  sixth  exception 
added  to  the  previously  existing  five.  How- 
ever, the  three  other  major  provisions  of 
section  5202,  as  amended  by  the  1916  enact- 
ment, are  omitted  altogether,  namely  those: 

(a)  Subjecting  transactions  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  in  bills  receivable  to  regulation: 

(b)  Granting  national  banks  in  small 
communities  authority  to  act  as  insurance 
agents  and  real  estate  brokers:  and 

(c)  Providing  for  acceptance  by  meml^er 
banks  of  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
on  them. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
effect  of  the  1918  enactment,  in  omitting 
from  section  5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
thereby  amended,  the  grant  of  authority  to 
national  banks  in  small  communities  to  act 
as  insurance  agents  and  real  estate  brokers, 
was  to  repeal  that  grant  totally.  The  au- 
thority never  existed  outside  of  section  5202. 
Its  omission  from  amended  section  5202  left 
It  without  life,  for  It  is  well  established  that 
an  amendment  using  the  words  "so  as  to 
read  as  follows"  followed  by  matter  within 
quotation  marks  has  the  effect  of  substi- 
tuting the  matter  so  Included  within  quotes 
for  the  entire  text  of  the  provision  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  amendment.' 

I  would  not  close  without  acknowledging 
some  of  the  arguments  I  am  Informed  have 
been  made  to  sustain  the  position  that  the 
provision  in  question  somehow  survived  re- 
peal and  is  still  on  the  books. 

First,  it  is  contended  that  Congress,  In 
1916,  did  not  Intend  to  include  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  major  provisions  referred 
to  above  as  amendments  to  section  5202.  but 
meant  them  as  lndep>endent  enactments. 
This  argument  requires  the  further  conten- 
tion that  the  inclusion  of  those  provisions 
within  the  same  quotation  marks  as  in- 
cluded the  flirst  such  provision  was  in  error. 
It  is  urged  that  what  was  really  intended  was 
to  make  these  three  provisions  amendments 
to  section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of 
1913  (Public  Law  43,  63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  38 
Stat.  263)  rather  than  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 5202.  Supf>ort  for  this  contention  is 
sought  In  the  practice  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  in  administratively  treating 
the  four  major  provisions  of  the  1916  enact- 
ment as  parts  9,  10,  11.  and  12  of  section  13. 
Since  the  grant  of  authority  under  discus- 
sion was  never  part  of  section  5202.  the 
argument  continues,  it  was  not  repealed,  nor 
were  the  other  two  major  segments,  when 
Congress,  in  1918,  added  a  sixth  exception  to 
the  rule  against  incurring  excessive  Indebt- 
edness. It  is  also  asserted  that  the  manag- 
ers of  the  1918  act  made  no  reference  to  the 
repeal  of  the  substantive  provisions  under 


*  A  subsequent  amendment  of  sections  5200 
and  5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (Public  Law 
62,  66th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.)  does  not  affect  the 
subject  xmder  discussion. 
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coDBlderation  In  debating  that  act  or  In  any 
committee  report. 

Further,  the  1926,  1934,  1940.  and  1946 
editions  of  the  United  States  Code  continued 
to  carry  the  provisions  granting  national 
banks  in  small  communities  authority  for 
insurance  and  real  estate  activities,  and  only 
the  1962  edition  of  the  code  omitted  it.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  the  1952  edition  of  the 
cede  carried  (as  section  361  of  title  12)  the 
provision  relating  to  dealings  in  bills  receiv- 
able. This  Inclusion  was  Inadvertent  and  Is 
scheduled  for  deletion  in  the  next  edition. 

Finally,  I  understand  that  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  has  regulations  under  pres- 
ently nonexistent  section  92  of  title  12,  and 
is  enforcing  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  enter  into  dispute 
concerning  the  validity  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going arguments.  Some  propositions  are 
too  clear  for  cavil.  An  unambiguous  enact- 
ment is  the  law.  The  United  States  Code  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  what  the  law  Is. 
The  various  contentions  that  have  been 
made,  to  the  effect  that  the  grant  of  author- 
ity to  national  banks  in  small  communities 
to  engage  in  tangential  businesses  was  never 
repealed,  all  run  afoul  of  these  unassailable 
principles.  More  than  mere  doubt  and  con- 
jecture are  required  to  overcome  the  force  of 
law,  or  to  overcome  the  official  prima  facie 
statement  of  it. 

Inasmuch  as  the  authority  under  discus- 
sion was  unambiguously  repealed,  candor 
requires  that  the  proposal  of  section  45  be 
presented  and  fully  considered  on  Its  merits, 
and  not  passed  over  a  mere  continuation 
or  codification  of  existing  law. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  RENEWAL 
BILL 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today  a  housing  and  urban 
renewal  bill  designed  to  meet  the  in- 
creasingly critical  needs  that  have  de- 
veloped in  both  metropolitan  and  rural 
areas  across  the  country.    ^ 

This  bill  represents  tne  dedicated, 
conscientious,  and  detailed  efforts  of  a 
number  of  public  organizations  and 
countless  individuals  to  determine  how 
we  must  proceed  if  our  local  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States  are  to  re- 
main economically  and  socially  healthy, 
and  how  far  American  communities 
themselves  are  prepared  to  go  in  meet- 
ing their  share  of  the  costs. 

SPONSORING    CROUPS 

The  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence, and  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials 
have  all  joined  in  vigorous  support  of 
the  objectives  of  this  bill.  All  have  par- 
ticipated in  its  drafting. 

These  groups  represent  mayors  from 
all  the  largest  cities  in  the  country,  pub- 
lic officials  from  more  than  13,000 
municipalities,  professionals  from  the 
fields  of  housing  and  planning,  and 
spokesmen  for  leading  business,  religious, 
labor,  and  civic  organizations. 

These  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not 
dreamers;  they  are  hardheaded  realists 
who  have  been  living  day  to  day  with 
the  challenge  created  by  our  sprawling, 
ill-planned  cities,  and  by  inadequate 
housing  for  one-third  of  the  Nation. 

Undoubtedly  this  bill  can  and  should 
be  further  refined.  Thorough  hearings 
will  be  needed  to  discover  flaws  where 
they  may  exist.    I  am  confident  that 


Congress  will  enact  an  adequate  bill 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the  essentials. 
Surely  the  challenge  Itself  cannot  be 
avoided,  postponed  or  swept  under  the 
rug.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  our  obli- 
gation to  wipe  out  slum  areas,  to  restore 
sagging  industrial  centers,  to  provide 
more  low-rent  housing  for  a  wider  range 
of  low-income  families,  to  aid  displaced 
families  to  relocate,  and  to  meet  the 
special  housing  needs  of  our  farm,  vet- 
eran, college  and  elderly  groups. 

CONNECTICUT     RENrWAL     PROJECTS 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  cities 
like  New  London,  Middletown,  Groton, 
Norwich.  Willimantic,  Putnam,  Daniel- 
son,  and  several  smaller  towns,  are  in 
various  stages  of  urban  planning.  Some 
already  have  Federal  funds  reserved  for 
urban  renewal  projects  which  will  offer 
their  citizens  a  brighter  and  more  profit- 
able future. 

Middletown.  for  example,  has  had  its 
application  approved  and  has  $1,883,653 
reserved  in  Federal  funds.  Norwich  has 
$281,600  reserved.  Also  included  are 
Putnam,  with  $2,621,398,  and  Killingly 
with  $134,653. 

At  present,  however,  funds  to  carry 
forward  existing  plans  and  to  finance 
new  one.s  are  exhausted.  Unless  eflfective 
legislation  is  passed  by  Congress  in  this 
session,  and  approved  by  the  President, 
these  and  countless  other  urban  renewal 
programs  will  grind  to  a  stop. 

Some  communities  will  not  need 
money  immediately.  Indeed  the  urban 
renewal  expenditures  which  I  propose 
would  not  appear  in  the  actual  budpet 
for  3  to  5  years.  Yet  in  order  to  make 
plans  for  these  projects,  municipalities 
must  be  assured  how  much  money  will 
be  forthcoming. 

NEW    HAVEN    PROGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  State.  New 
Haven,  under  the  unflagging  effort  of  its 
mayor,  Richard  C.  Lee.  has  shown  the 
kind  of  exciting  urban  renewal  progress 
that  is  possible  with  vigorous  local  sup- 
port. The  New  Haven  story  can  be  re- 
peated across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  further 
delay.  We  cannot,  because  in  this  day 
and  age,  millions  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try have  i,  right  to  expect  something 
more  than  a  slum  existence.  Merchants 
and  businessmen  have  a  right  to  earn 
their  living  in  a  city  that  offers  expand- 
ing opportunities  for  trade  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  cannot  afford  it  because  every  day 
people  all  over  the  world  read  and  hear 
about  democracy  in  the  United  States. 
And  they  ask  two  questions :  Will  it  work 
politically?  Will  it  work  economically? 
This  legislation  will  help  us  answer  affir- 
matively to  both. 

PROVISIONS    TO    ENCOURAGE    HOME    BUIUJINO 

First.  The  bill  liberalizes  the  present 
relocation  housing  program  by  increas- 
ing the  maximum  amount  of  an  insur- 
able mortgage  on  a  single  family  house 
from  $9,000  to  $10,000  in  normal  cost 
areas  and  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  in  high 
cost  areas.  It  further  permits  the  con- 
struction of  such  housing  in  the  suburbs 
as  well   as  within  the  community  for 


which  the  relocation  housing  has  been 
certified. 

Second.  It  facilitates  trade-in  financ- 
ing by  making  builders  and  realtors  eli- 
gible for  mortgage  Insurance  on  units 
held  by  them  for  sale. 

Third.  It  increases  cost  limitation  on 
the  maximum  mortgage  amount  for 
many  rental  housing  projects  and  In- 
creases the  cost  limitation  per  room  and 
p>er  unit  to  bring  such  limitations  more 
in  line  with  present  building  costs. 

Fourth.  It  provides  for  liberalization 
of  the  cooperative  housing  program,  by 
increasing  the  maximum  Insurable 
amount  of  the  permissive  loan  and  by 
providing  for  broader  participation  on 
the  part  of  nonvcteran  families. 

Fifth.  It  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  maximum  amounts  of  the  FHA — 
Federal  Housing  Administration — in- 
sured mortuages  covering  one-  or  two- 
family  residences  from  $20,000  to  S27.- 
500.  and  provides  for  moderate  reduc- 
tions in  the  required  downpayments  on 
houses  in  the  middle  priced  range. 

Sixth.  It  establishes  a  program  of 
mortgage  insurance  to  encourage  more 
rental  housing  for  elderly  persons.  At 
least  50  percent  of  the  units  constructed 
under  this  section  in  a  project  would  be 
specifically  designed  for  elderly  persons, 
who  could  be  given  preference  in  renting 
a  unit  in  the  project.  The  50-percent 
requirement  was  included  to  assure  that 
such  projects  will  provide  housing  for  a 
normal  cross  section  of  families. 

Seventh.  It  increa.ses  the  maximum 
dollar  limitation  on  single-family  dwell- 
inR  mortgaRc  amounts  which  FNMA — 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association — 
can  puichase  from  $15,000  to  $18,000.  It 
also  increases  the  special  assistance  au- 
thorization— all  of  which  have  been  ex- 
hausted— for  advance  commitments  to 
purchase  FHA  and  GI  mortgages  of 
$13,500  or  less. 

PROVISIONS    TO    ENCOURAGE    THE    REBUILOINO   OF 
OUR    CITIES 

Fir.st.  The  bill  directs  the  HHPA— 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — Ad- 
ministrator to  encourage  the  creation  of 
State  agencies  to  assist  smaller  com- 
munities in  initiating  and  carrying  out 
urban  renewal  programs. 

Second.  It  encourages  local  public 
agencies  to  acquire  and  clear  slum  hous- 
ing in  the  first  stases  of  project  planning 
and  to  expedite  the  program's  progress. 

Third.  It  increases  capital  grant  au- 
thorizations for  municipalities  and  ex- 
pands the  program  10  years.  Where  the 
annual  amount  available  proves  Inade- 
quate for  any  given  year,  the  adminis- 
trator may  borrow  funds  from  those  as- 
signed to  future  years  in  order  to  speed 
up  the  national  effort. 

Fourth.  It  will  discourage  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  rationing  procedure  on  the 
allocation  of  capital  grant  funds  by  the 
HHPA.  Thus  communities  filing  appli- 
cations for  projects  which  in  all  respects 
meet  the  general  requirements  of  the 
law  can  be  confident  that  the  Adminis- 
trator cannot  arbitrarily  require  the 
local  public  agency  to  scale  back  or  cut 
back  on  the  project  as  a  condition  to 
being  given  a  capital  grant  reservation. 

Fifth.  It  sets  up  a  grant  program  to 
help  local  governments  undertake  broad 
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scale  analysis  of  their  slum  and  blight 
problems  through  community  renewal 
programs. 

Sixth.  The  proposed  measure  provides 
an  increase  of  relocation  payments  to  dis- 
placed families  and  business  concerns, 
increasing  the  amounts  to  the  families 
from  $100  to  $200  and  in  the  case  of  dis- 
placed businesses.  $2,500  to  $3,500. 

Seventh.  It  provides  for  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  program  resources 
which  can  be  devoted  to  nonresidential 
redevelopment  from  10  to  25  percent.  It 
amends  the  existing  language  to  make 
it  possible  for  areas  to  be  redeveloped 
where  there  is  no  residential  use.  Pres- 
ent law  requires  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
project  area  be  devoted  to  residential 
use. 

Eighth.  It  helps  to  make  the  public 
housing  program  more  fiexible  and  ad- 
justable to  local  community  needs.  It 
authorizes  the  lo<^l  housing  agency  to 
fix  maximum  income  limitations  for  ad- 
mission and  continued  occupancy,  and 
to  establish  its  own  rent  levels.  The  bill 
also  encourages  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  promote  where  appro- 
priate, the  acquiJition,  repair,  and  re- 
habilitation of  existing  dwellings  for  use 
as  low-rent  housing. 

Ninth.  It  acts  to  restore  the  original 
provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
as  it  relates  to  the  number  of  low-rent 
housing  units  which  can  be  under  con- 
struction. Under  the  current  levels  of 
construction  costs  this  would  mean  that 
with  the  remaining  program,  about  190,- 
000  additional  un:ts  could  be  construct- 
ed. Under  the  1:)49  act,  the  basic  rate 
for  any  one  year  could  not  exceed  135.- 
000  units.  It  could  be  increased  by  the 
President  up  to  200,000  or  reduced  by 
him  to  50,000  for  any  one  year. 

Tenth.  As  an  alternate  approach  to 
the  problem  of  providing  adequate  hous- 
ing facilities  for  t,he  aged,  the  bill  con- 
tains provision  for  a  direct  loan  program 
to  nonprofit  organizations  to  construct, 
rehabilitate,  or  convert  structures  to 
provide  rental  housing  for  elderly  per- 
sons. 

Eleventh.  Of  i?reat  importance  to 
rural  areas  in  Cormecticut's  Second  Dis- 
trict and  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  bill  provides  for  housing  loans  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  (a)  ex- 
pand coverage  for  housing  all  types  of 
farm  labor,  (b)  Investigate  farm  housing 
needs,  (c)  expands  loan  coverage  to 
smaller  farms,  and  (d)  reduce  the  hous- 
ing loan  rate  from  4  to  3  percent. 

It  also  establishes  a  new  program  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  A^griculture  to 
insure  loans  for  liie  purpose  of  provid- 
ing housing  to  migratory  farm  labor. 

The  farm  houfilng  research  program 
would  also  be  ext<!nded  for  3  more  years, 
with  an  authonzed  appropriation  of 
$100,000  a  year. 

Twelfth.  Finally,  the  measure  also  In- 
creases the  amount  available  to  the  col- 
lege housing  prog:-am,  provides  for  loans 
for  classroom  buildings  and  other  aca- 
demic facilities.  It  also  contains  pro- 
visions related  to  needed  Improvements 
in  the  veterans  housing  programs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rextss.  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday 
next.  January  19,  1959. 

Mr.  Addonizio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Santangelo>,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  1  hour,  on  February  16, 
on  the  subject  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNCELL.  for  5  minutes,  on  Monday 
next.  January  19,  1959. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bowles,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Springer,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  on  Monday  next,  and  to  vacate 
the  special  order  granted  her  for  today. 

Mr.  JUDD,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


ADJOURNMENT 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/RKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ikard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thornberry)  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Philbin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burns  of  Hawaii). 

Mr.  BuKNs  of  Hawaii  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reuss  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bailey  and  to  include  a  r6sum6  of 
the  argument  by  his  colleague  Congress- 
man Hechler  before  the  Tobacco  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  I>aLSKi  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  SncEs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bosch  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  copies  of  certain  bills  she  in- 
troduced today. 

Mr.  Cttrtis  of  Missouri  in  two  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  ScHERER  and  in  one  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Tuck  and  to  include  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Berry  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  and  to  include  an  article. 

Mr.  Cramer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends). 

Mr.  Schwengel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  . 

Mr.  Fulton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Anfuso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  in  two  Instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
estimated  cost  in  each  instance  will  be 
$283.50. 

Mr.  Willis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert) . 

Mr.  LiBOifATi  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  59  mmutes  p.m.  > ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  19,  1959,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTTVrE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

324.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  tlie  25th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration (including  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Botird),  covering  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1958  (H.  Doc.  No.  18):  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

325.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine.  Inc..  transmitting  the  3ist 
annual  report  of  the  work  and  operation  of 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  covering 
tlie  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1958,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  May  7. 
1928.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  278a)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  10) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

326.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  rep>ort 
on  the  audit  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958 
(H.  Doc.  No.  44):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

327.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  of  the  stated  convention  of 
the  60th  National  E^ncampment,  United 
Spanish  W&r  Veterans,  held  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
August  31  to  September  4,  1958,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  249,  77th  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No. 
45):  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

328.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  the  special  enlist- 
ment programs  ]}roTlded  by  section  262  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

329.  A  letter  Itom  the  Director.  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting a  quarterly  rep>ort  on  the  number  of 
officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent 
duty  In  the  executive  element  of  the  Air 
Force  at  the  seat  of  the  government  as  of 
December  31.  1958,  ptirsuant  to  section 
8031(c),  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

330.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
showfhg  by  rank  and  age  group  the  number 
of  officers  above  the  rank  of  major  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  or  lieutenant  com- 
majider  of  the  Navy  receiving  monthly  flight 
pay  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to 
December  31,  1958,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
301,  79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

331.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
notice  c^  a  proposed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 3,664  short -tons  of  muUlte  (calcined 
kyanite)  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile, 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (63  Stat.  811.  as 
amended,  60  U.S.C.  98b<e));  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

332.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  oi:  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  on  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  prime  contract  awards  to  smaU 
and  other  business  firms  completed  In  the 
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xnontb  of  September  1968,  and  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950  through  September,  pursuant  to 
the  Small  Business  Act  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  85-536;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

333.  A  letter  from  the  president,  George- 
town Barge,  Dock,  Elevator  &  Railway  Co., 
transmitting  a  report  pertaining  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Georgetown  Barge,  Dock,  Ele- 
vator &  Railway  Co.  for  the  calendar  3rear 
1958,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved September  26,  1888;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

334.  A  letter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arnis, 
U.S.  Houfe  of  Representatives,  transmitting 
a  statement  In  writing  exhibiting  the  several 
sums  drawn  by  him  pursuant  to  section  78 
and  80  of  title  2,  United  States  Code,  the 
application  and  disbursement  of  the  same, 
and  the  balance,  if  any,  remaining  in  his 
hands,  pursuant  to  title  2.  United  States 
Code,  84;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

335.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  enlarge 
the  Devils  Tower  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs. 

336.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  1  of  the  act  of  April  16.  1C34,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  June  4.  1936  (49  Stnt. 
1458),  entitled  'An  act  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  arrange  with  Siates 
or  Territories  for  the  education,  medical  at- 
tention, relief  of  distress,  and  social  welfare 
of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes'  ";  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

337.  A  letter  from  tiie  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  title  28.  entitled  "Judiciary  and 
Judicial  Procedure'  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  the  defense  of  suits  against 
Federal  employees  arising  out  of  their  opera- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

338.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  United  States  Court.s.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  amend  section  1114  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  &r,  amonded. 
In  reference  to  the  protection  of  ofHcers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  by  Including 
probation  officers  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

339  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office,  U.S.  Courts  tranfniitting 
a  draft  of  propo  ed  leg!:  latlon  enti- 
tled "A  bill  to  amend  section  373  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize 
retired  Judges  of  certain  territorial  courts  to 
perform  Judicial  service  when  designated  and 
assigned";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

340.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative OfBce,  US.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  section  752  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

341.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admlnls- 
tratlvs  Office,  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  fix  the  official  station  of  retired  judges 
assigned  to  active  duty";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

342.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office,  U.S.  Coiuts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  blU 
to  amend  section  1870  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  district  courts 
to  allow  additional  peremptory  challenges  in 
civil  cases  to  multiple  plaintiffs  as  well  as 
multiple  defendants";  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 


343.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office,  n.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  provide  that  the  United  States  district 
Judges  for  the  districts  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico  shall  have  the  same  tenure  of  office 
and  retirement  rights  as  all  other  United 
States  district  Judges";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

344.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  '132 (g)  of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
so  as  to  Increase  the  limitation  on  basic 
compen.satlon  of  civilian  keepers  of  light- 
houses and  civilians  employed  on  llghUhips 
and  other  vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard  from 
$3,750  to  $5,100  per  annum";  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

345.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General 
transmlulng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  credit  to  postal  revenues 
commisiilons  on  pay  telephones  located  in 
postal  ficilities  and  other  items  of  revenues 
which  otherwise  would  be  required  to  be 
deposited  by  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  and 
for  other  purposes":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Off..-e  and  Civil  Service. 

346.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proix)£ed  leglsl.ition 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  cf  ccr 
tlfied  mall  for  the  transmission  or  service  of 
matter  required  by  certain  Federal  laws  to 
be  transmitted  or  served  by  registered  mail. 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offlce  and  Ctvi!  Service. 

347.  A  letter  from  tiie  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  33,  19,j8,  t.)gether  with  the  re- 
ports covering  the  operations  during  the 
same  period  of  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Nc»s.  1, 
2,  3.  and  5,  located  re-  pectlvely.  at  New  York 
City.  New  Orleans,  San  PranciVn.  and  Seat- 
tle, pursuant  to  Public  Law  568,  81st  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REPOriTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  19.  Resolution 
authoriing  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  c  .nduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  all  matters  relating  to  pro- 
curement by  the  Department  of  Defense,  per- 
sonnel '>i  such  Department,  laws  adrrilnls- 
tered  by  such  Department,  use  of  funds  by 
such  Department  and  scientific  research  In 
support  of  the  armed  services;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2).  Referred  to  the 
House  C:\lendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public' 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 

HP  2316.  A  bill  to  Insure  effective  regu- 
lation of  D.C.  Transit  System,  Die.  and  fair 
and  equal  competition  between  DC.  Transit 
System.  Inc.,  and  its  competitors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHT : 

H.R.2317.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing and  bonding  of  collection  agencies  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2:)18.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  closing-out  and  fire  sales  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


By  BIr.  ALGER: 
H.R.  2310.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  appoint, 
ment  of  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
State   of  Texas;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
H.R.  2320.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  rehablll- 
tatlon  of  the  Sherburne  Lake  Dam  and  outlet 
works,  Bdilk  River  project.  Montana,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 
H.R  2321.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  com- 
mission form  of  government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R   2322.  'A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  1. 
1902.  to  exempt  certain  common  carriers  of 
passengers  from  the  mileage  tax  Imposed  by 
that  act  and  from  certain  other  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 
H  R  2323.      A   bill    to    make    the   calendar 
fixed   and    perpetual;    to  the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  2J24.  A  bill  to  permit  the  flying  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  for  24  hours  of  each 
day    over    Independence    Hall.    Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CEXLER: 
H  R  23:^5.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification  of 
corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and  for 
other   purposes,    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DOLLINGER: 
H  R  2326.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Govern- 
ment contribution  toward  personal  health 
service  benefits  for  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  the  US.  service  and  their 
dependents,  to  authorize  payroll  deductions 
for  participants,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr   DOOLEY: 
HR.  2327    A   bill    to  encourage   the  estab- 
lishment of  voliii.tary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individual.';;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  2328  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Stilt*  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  snd  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  DOWDY: 
H.R.  2329    A    bill    to    provide    that    wages. 
salaries,  a'id  commissions  for  personal  serv- 
ices will  be  (xempt  from  attachment  and  gar- 
nishment  In   the   District  of   Columbia;    to 
the  ComnMi'ec  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   FLOOD: 
H.R.  2330    A   bill    to  provide  effective  con- 
gressional   control    over    the    budget    of    the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  2331.  A   bill    to   estabiuh    the    Chesa- 
peake  and   Ohio   Canal    National   Historical 
Park  and  to  provide  for  the  administration 
and  maintenance  of  a  parkway.  In  the  Stete 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purpr>»cs:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
liy  Mr   FRELINOHUYSEN: 
H  R    2332.  A   bill    to   amend    the   National 
Defense  Education  Act  of   1958  by  repealing 
section  1001  (f  I  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lnbor. 

By  Mrs.  GRAN AHAN : 
HR.  2333.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Comjjen.sation  Act  of  1955  with  re- 
spect to  .talary  levels,  position  descriptions, 
longevity  step  Increases,  promotions.  «nd 
other  benefits  of  supen-lsory  and  other  postal 
field  service  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 
H.R.  2334.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  Interior  shall  Investigate  and 
report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  advisability 


of  establishing  Htiron  Cemetery,  Kansas  City, 
Kins  as  a  shrine  arid  monument:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  2335.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  6  of  Pub- 
he  Law  887,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
1 11  Interior  and  Insulir  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   HALEY 

II  R.  2330.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (k) 

nl    tection    403   of   th(!   Federal   Food,   Drug, 

i  :.d  Ccsmetlc  Act,  as  imended;  to  the  Com- 

I..    tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   HEALEY: 

H  R.  2337.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
lir, <jlving  the  Importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  tise  of  explosives  with  Intent 
to  destroy  or  damage  any  communal  build- 
ing, residence,  or  plare  of  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER: 

HR.2338.  A   bill    to    protect  the   right   of 
the  blind  to  sclf-expr  jsslon  through  organl- 
zitions  of   the   blind;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education    and   Labor. 
By  Mr    CELLEPt: 

H  R  2339.  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and  en- 
act  Into  law,   title  39   of  the  United  States 
Code,   entitled   "The  Postal  Service";    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   HERLONG: 

H  R  2340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19J4  with  respect  to  the 
inc<;me  tax  trcatmen':  of  dividends  paid  by 
certain  corporations  -vhlch  hold  obligations 
of  States  and  local  goA  ernments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mlssourt: 

HR.  2341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19{i4  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  dividends  paid  by 
certain  corporations  which  hold  obligations 
of  States  and  local  governments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HUDDL2STON: 

H  R  2342.  A    bill    to    provide    a   particular 
de-'lgnatlon  for  the  proposed  dam  and  lock 
on    the   Chattahoochi?e    River    at    Columbia, 
Ala  ;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

HR  2343  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  canstruct  the  San  Luis 
unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project.  California, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State 
of  California  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  ot  such  unit,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  thi  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LESIN5KI: 

H  R  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  In  order  to  permit  super- 
visors to  be  considcr?d  as  employees  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LIBON.^TI: 

H  R  2345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  a  »1.25 
minimum  hourly  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Comm;ttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr    LINDSAY: 

H  R.  2346.  A  bill  tc  amend  part  HI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    LIPSCOMB: 

H  R  2347.  A  bill  io  extend  for  5  addi- 
tional years  the  auihorlty  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with 
respect  to  air  pollution  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   McCOHMACK: 

H  R.  2348.  A  bill  tc  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  en  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

HR  2349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
g-ast  5,  1954  (68  SUt.  674) ,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Coixmierce. 
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By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

HH.  2350.  A  bill  to  bring  employees  of 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
coimty  committees  within  the  purview  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

H.R.  2351.  A  bin  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  facilities  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

H.R.  2352.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  Initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  participating  projects  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H  R.  2353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
14,  1943  (ch.  289.  sec.  1.  62  Stat.  234),  relating 
to  those  persons  who  may  be  buried  in  na- 
tional cemeteries;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2354.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  equipment 
maintenance  allowance  for  rural  carriers;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  2355.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  the 
purpore  of  disapproval  by  the  President  each 
provision  of  an  appropriation  bill  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  2356,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  building  In 
Winona,  Minn.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  RAINS: 

H.R.  2357.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  Improve- 
ment of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban 
communities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  2358.  A  bill   to  prohibit  certain   acts 
involving    the    Importation,    transportation, 
possession,    or    use    of    explosives;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD: 

H.R.  2359.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAUND: 

H.R.  2360.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  Ryan- 
Hemet  Airport  as  a  public  airport  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  and  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  for  damage  to 
such  airport  In  accordance  with  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 

HJl.  2361.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $175,000  .with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  na- 
tional parkway  from  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Park  In  Kentucky,  and  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway  in  Tennessee;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  2362.  A  bill  to  encourage  private 
U.S.  Investment  In  foreign  countries  by  re- 
stricting the  Incidence  of  double  taxation  on 
taxpayers  with  gross  Income  from  sources 
outside  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

HJl.  2363.  A  bill  to  affirm  and  recognize 
the  water  laws  of  the  States  lying  whoUy  or 


partly  west  of  the  98th  meridian;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON : 

H.R.  2364.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2I2  percent  the 
multiplication  factor  for  determining  annui- 
ties for  certain  Federal  employees  engaged 
in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.UDAIi: 

H.R.  2365.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
States    for    the    financial    supjxjrt    of    public 
elementary    and    secondary    schools;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  2366.  A  bill  to  make  the  evaluation  of 
recreational  benefits  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction of  any  flood  control,  navigation, 
or  reclamation  project  an  integral  part  of 
project  planning,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALTER : 

H.R.  2367.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3253  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2368.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  Inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2369.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2385, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  define  the 
term  "organize"  as  used  in  that  section;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2370.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York : 

HR  2371.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purjKises;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R  2372.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  2373.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H  R.  2374.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WILSON: 

H.R.  2375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
annual  leave  by  employees  without  oppor- 
tunity to  use  such  leave;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.R.  2376.  A  bill  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  who  is  blind  or  otherwise 
permanently  and  totally  disabled;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2377.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
to  deduct,  for  income  tax  purposes,  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  in  traveling  to  and 
from  work  on  public  conveyances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2379.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 

laws  relating  to  Immigration,  naturalization, 

nationality,  and  citizenship,   and   for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALBERT: 

H.R.  2380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ftu-ther  re- 
search relating  to  new  and  improved  uses 
which  offer  expanding  markets  for  farm  and 
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forest  products,  to  assist  the  States  to  provide 
additional  facllltiea  for  researcli  at  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  2381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sLstance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  certain  Inequities  and  restric- 
tions and  permit  a  more  effective  distribution 
of  Federal  funds;  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R.  2382.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  £o  as  to  provide  Insurance  against  the 
costs  of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical 
service  for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and 
survivors'  Insurance  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  2383.  A    bill    to    permit    articles    im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of    exhibition    at    the    World    Congress    of 
Flight  to  be  held  in  April  1959  at  Las  Vegas. 
Nev..    to   be    admitted    without    payment   of 
tarlS  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH : 
H.R.  2384.  A   bill   to  amend   title   I  of   the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  increased  Fed- 
eral   matching   of    State    old-age    assistance 
expenditures  thereunder;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOWLES: 
H.R.  2386.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement  of 
housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BOYKIN : 
H.R.  2386.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Mobile.  Ala.,  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est  of   the  United  States  in  and  to  certain 
land;  to  the  Committee  on  Qovernment  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H  R.  2387.  A  bill  to  restore  uniformity  to 
the  parcel  post  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  2388.  A   bill   to   repeal   the   manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  2389.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
Of  certain  advertising.  sale_s ^promotion,  and 
similar  items  in  determining  price  and  price 
readjustments  for   purposes   of   the   Federal 
manufacturers'  excise  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  2390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Maderla  Beach.  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H.R.  2391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prevent  Increases 
in  Federal  Income  taxes  as  the  result  of  tax 
relief  measures  enacted  by  State  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  for  the  relief  of  rail- 
road corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOLLING ER: 

H.R  2392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prevent  Increases  In 
Federal  Income  taxes  as  the  result  of  tax  re- 
lief measures  enacted  by  State  and  political 
subdivisions  for  the  relief  of  railroad  cor- 
porations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M:ans. 

H.R.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  522  and 
545  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  income  limitations  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  pension  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability  or  death  to  $2,000  and 
•3,500;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


H.R.  2394.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  excessive 
unemployment  In  certain  economically  de- 
prested  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  2395.  A    bill    to    provide    for    the    es- 
tablishment    of     a     United     States     Foreign 
Service     Academy;     to     the     Committee     on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FENTON : 
H.R  2396.  A   Dill   to   establish   quota   limi- 
tations  on    Imports    of   foreign    residual    fuel 
oil;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FORAND: 
H  R.  2397.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1939    to    provide    a    credit 
against  the  estate  tax  for  Federal  est.ite  taxes 
paid  on  certain  prior  transfers  In  the  case  of 
decedents  dying  after  December  31.  1947.   to 
the  Committee  on   Ways  and   Means. 
By  Mr.  GAVIN: 
H.R.  2698.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a  fish   hatchery   in   the   north- 
western part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.R.  2399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  special 
equipment  for  disabled  individuals  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  tax  on  automobile  parts 
and  accessories;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  2400.  A  bill  to  encourage  private 
U.S.  Investment  in  foreign  countries  by  re- 
stricting the  Incidence  of  double  taxation  on 
taxpayers  with  gross  income  from  sources 
out.side  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  W,iys  and  Means. 

HR.  2401.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  2402.  A  bill  to  provide  for  transfer  of 
credit  from  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem to  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
system,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mltu>e  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
H.R.  2403.  A    bill    to    amend    sections    522 
and   545  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,   to 
Increase  the  Income  limitations  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  pension  for  non-servlce-con- 
nectcd    disability    or    death    to    $1,800    and 
$3,000;    to   the   Committee   on   Veterans'  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
H.R.  2404.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6150  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
advancement  on  the  retired  list  for  certain 
naval  officers  who  were  granted  decorations 
or  commendations  for  merit  In  time  of  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2405.  A  bin  to  amend  section  101  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  a 
child  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  adopted  child 
of  a  veteran  where  the  child  was  a  member 
of  the  veteran's  household  and  Is  adopted  by 
the  spouse  of  the  veteran  within  2  years  of 
the  veteran's  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  2406.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  of  Green  Har- 
bor. Marshfleld.  Mass..  for  navigation  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KEOOH: 
H.R.  2407.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
H.R.  2408.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  old-age 
assistance  otherwise  payable  to  an  individual 
thereunder  shall  not  be  reduced  on  account 
of  certain  Increases  in  any  insurance  benefits 
to  which  such  Individual  la  entitled   under 


title  II  of  such  act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H  R.  2409.  A  bll!  to  encourage  the  preven- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution  by  allowing 
the  cost  of  treatment  works  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  and  stream  pollution  to  be  amor- 
tized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  Income-tax 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN : 
HR  2410  A  bill  to  amend  sections  4081 
and  4082  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  Include  wholesale  distributors  within 
the  definition  of  "producers"  of  gasoline,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Metina. 

By  Mr   MAONUSON: 
H  R  -411    A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1629 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  provide  for 
the    free    Importation    of    tourist    literature; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   O  HARA  of  Illinois: 
HR  2412    A  bill   to  extend  to  veterans  of 
the    Spanish-American    War.    including    the 
Philippine    Insurrictinn    and    the    Boxer    Re- 
bellion, the  same  eligibility  for  hospital  care 
for    any    disability   from    the    Veterans'   Ad- 
ministration as  they  now  enjoy  with  respect 
to  outpatient  medical  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    OSTERTAG: 
HR  2413.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social   Security  Act   to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual's   entitlement    to    child's   Insurance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18.  for  so   long  as  he  Is  regularly  attending 
school;     to     the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H  R.  2414,  A  bll!  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  incresM  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  payable  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  2415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
to  waive  his  right  to  receive  benefits  there- 
under In  order  to  preserve  his  right  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  other  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  2416  A  bill  for  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
Commission  on  Metropolitan  Problems  and 
Urban  Development:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HR  2417.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    so    as    to    remove    the 
limitation   upon   the  amount  of  outelde  in- 
come  which   an    individual   may   earn   while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   PELLY : 
H  R   2418    A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    PHILBIN: 
HR  2419    A   bill  to   protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organl- 
ziulons  of   the  blind;    to  the   Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    POAGE: 
H  R  2420.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture   to   make    long-term  contracts 
for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.  RAINS: 
HR  2421     A  bill   to   amend   section   224  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  there 
shall  be  no  offset  against  social  security  bene- 
fits for  disabled  persons  on  account  of  dis- 
ability  retirement    pay   for   members   of   the 
uniformed    services;    to    the    Conunlttee    on 
Ways  and  Means 

H.R  2422  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  child  Who  is  an  Invalid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  2423.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H  R.  2424.  A  bill  to  prohibit  banks  Insured 
under    the    Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Act 


from  engaging  In  th<!  travel  agency  biuiness; 
to  the  Committee  ori  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  2425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
H-Vcnuc  Code  to  exempt  from  the  manufac- 
rirers"  excise  tax  certain  automobiles  fur- 
:.  lied  without  chaige  to  schools  for  use  in 
ci.'ivpr  training  progams;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mrans. 

H  R  2426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
P:(>ductlon  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  require 
periodic  reports  to  'he  Congress  concerning 
iution  taken  to  car.-y  out  the  polic;-  of  the 
C  jnsress  to  cncourn  ;e  geographcal  clEpersal 
of  industrial  f,-\Cilltl?s:  to  the  Committee  on 
B.iiiklng  and  Currency.  ' 
By  Mr.  RODtllTS: 

H  R  2427  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  benefits 
payable  thereunder  shall  not  be  considered 
a.s  income  in  detcrninlng  eligibility  of  vet- 
trans  for  non-rorvice-connected  disability 
pensions:  to  the  Cjmmutee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  2428    A  bill  t;)  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
\ide  for  lease  and  transfer  of  acreage  allot- 
menis;  to  the  Cimnlitee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  ROBI.-ON: 

H  R  242J  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Sdc.al  SccurU;,'  Act  to  Increase  the 
am<iunt  of  e.arnings  individuals  arc  permitted 
to  earn  with  mt  su.Tering  deductions  from 
their  benefus;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H  R  2430  A  bin  ta  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Admiiilstrative  Services  Act  of 
194'J  to  perm. I  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  flre-fii;  itlng  organizations,  and 
for  other  pxirposes.  to  the  Committee  on 
Gjvernment  Oprrat.ons. 

By  Mrs.  ROG;£RS  of  Massachusetts: 

HR  2431.  A  bin  to  amend  section  312, 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
presumption  of  service  connection  for 
chronic  and  tropical  diseases  becoming 
manifest  wl.hln  3  years  from  separation 
from  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AIT.-iirs. 

HR  2432  A  bill  to  provide  a  further  pe- 
riod for  presuming  fcrvlce  connection  in  the 
care  of  veterans  fufferlng  from  Hansen's 
dK-^ease  (leprosy);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
er.ms'  Atl.iirs. 

HR.2433.  A  bill  vo  provide  that  veterans 
age  (.5  shall  be  detmed  to  be  permanently 
and  unally  disabled  for  pension  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  2434  A  bill  to  provide  that  veterans 
suffering  from  act.ve  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis shall  be  deemed  to  be  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  for  pension  purposes  while 
hnsnitallzed;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
A.lalrs. 

HR  2435.  A  bill  to  provide  pension  for 
widows  and  chlld-'e  i  of  deceased  World  War 
II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  on  the  same 
basl.s  as  Is  provided  for  widows  and  children 
'if  deceased  World  War  I  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Vetcians'  Affairs. 

HR  2436  A  bill  to  increase  the  annual 
Income  limitations  governing  the  payment 
of  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  or  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Atlatrs 

By   Mr.    ROOSEVELT: 

HR  2437.  A  bill  io  amend  section  1001(f) 
of  the  National  !>  fense  Education  Act  of 
U<58:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
L:ibor. 

ByMr  SAYIXiR: 

HR  2438.  A  bill  to  revise  and  amend  the 
duties  of  the  Secr>;tary  of  the  Interior  as 
provided  In  the  act  of  January  13.  1925  (43 
K  it  739).  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
rr.nimlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

ByMr.  8ISK: 
HR   2439.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1612 
r'-\d  1613  of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to 


provide  that  where  a  veteran  eligible  for 
educational  benefits  on  account  of  Korean 
conflict  service  has  reentered  military  serv- 
ice, such  service  shall  not  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  periods  within  which  his  education 
must  be  begun  and  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HH.  2440.  A  bill  to  amend  ttie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  funds  for 
educational  purposes  by  providing  Increased 
Incentives  for  private  giving  tl  rough  the 
allowance  of  a  tax  credit  for  charitable  con- 
tributions to  InEtitutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.2441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  admis- 
sions tax  where  a  substantial  part  of  the 
program  consists  of  live  musical  or  dramatic 
performances  in  order  to  provide  greatly  in- 
creased employment,  accompanied  by  larger 
tax  revenues  which  will  offset  any  losses  to 
the  Federal  Government,  in  the  entertain- 
ment and  related  industries;  to  aid  the 
motion-picture  industry  which  has  suf- 
fered a  decline;  to  foster  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  United 
States  without  resort  to  the  subsidies  com- 
mon in  other  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  TOLLEFSON: 

HR.2442  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  donation  and  other  dis- 
posal of  property  to  tax-supported  public 
recreation  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    WHARTON: 

H  Jl.  2443  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  in  certain 
cases  for  the  payment  of  t>eneflts  to  an  in- 
dividual as  the  wife,  husband,  widow,  or 
widower  of  an  insured  individual,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  a  legal  Impediment 
invalidating  their  marriage,  where  such 
marriage  was  entered  into  in  good  faith  and 
they  lived  together  for  a  specilied  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2444.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
170(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  certain  charitable  con- 
tributions to  libraries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  2445.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dep<!ndent.  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  2446.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  .shall,  under 
certain  circumstances,  disclose  the  current 
addresses  of  husbands  and  parents  who  have 
deserted  their  families;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individ- 
ual to  deduct,  for  Income  tax  purposes,  the 
expenses  incurred  by  him  in  traveling  to  and 
from  work  on  public  conveyances:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2448.  A  bill  to  amend  section  46.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  trans- 
portation of  water  hyacinths  and  seeds;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIER: 

R.R.  2449.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  lease  a  portion  of  Twin 
Cities  Arsenal.  Minn.,  to  Independent  School 
District  No.  16,  Minnesota:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 

H.R.  2450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's and  Veterans'  Survivor  Beneflts  Act 
to  provide  that  all  retired  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  served  not  less  than 
25  years  on  active  duty  and  who  thereafter 


die  shall  be  considered  to  have  died  service- 
connected  deaths;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALBERT:  ./ 

HJl.  2451.  A  biU  to  make  the  evaluation  of 
recreational  benefits  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction of  any  flood  control,  navigation,  tjr 
reclamation  project  an  Integral  part  of  proj- 
ect planning,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  2452.  A  bill  to  protect  the  plght  of  the 
blind   to   self-expression   through    organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BKCKWORTH: 
H.R.  2453.  A  b  11  to  eliihinate  the  require- 
ment that  veten'.ns  have  served  for  90  days 
or  more  to  qualify  for  certain  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R  2454.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  former 
owners  of  land  acquired  by  the  United  States 
shall,  in  certain  cases,  have  the  right  to  re- 
acquire the  mineral  rights  in  such  land  when 
it  is  sold  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

H.R.  2455.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  promo- 
tion of  certain  persons  who  participated  in 
the  defense  of  tiie  Philippines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  2456.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1612  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
period  within  which  veterans  must  initiate 
courses  of  education  and  training  where  they 
have  been  prevented  from  initiating  such 
courses  because  of  disabiUty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  2457.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Mllilary  or  Naval  Records  and 
the  Boards  of  Review.  Discharges,  and  Dis- 
missals shall  gl\e  consideration  to  satisfac- 
tory evidence  relating  to  good  character  and 
exemplary  conduct  In  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2458.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2459.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2460.  A  bill  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reser- 
vation In  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2461.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH: 

H.R.  2462.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1844  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review.  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  In  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  In  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  autliorlze  the  award  of  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate;  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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ByMr.  BOTKIN: 
H.R.  3443.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Trade  Commisalon  Act  to  promote  quallty- 
and-prlce  stabilization;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  2464.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2465.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  Arlington  County,  Va.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
basis  of  property  acquired  from  a  decedent 
who  died  before  January  1.  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1950,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  reimburse  owners  and  tenants 
of  lands  acquired  for  Chantllly  Airport  for 
their  moving  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   COLLIER: 
H.R.  2488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Passport  Act 
Of  July  3,  1926,  to  authorize  certain  restric- 
tions   and    limitations   with    respect    to    the 
issuance    and    validity    of    passports;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  2469.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.    IX)LLINGER: 
H.R.  2470.  A   bill    to   amend    section    1552, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Correction 
of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the  Boards 
of   Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals  shall 
give   consideration    to   satisfactory    evidence 
relating    to    good    character    and    exemplary 
conduct   in   civilian    life   after   discharge    or 
dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;   to 
authorize   the    award    of    an    exemplary    re- 
habilitation  certificate,   and   for   other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  2471.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Agency  for  Handicapped,  to  define  its  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2472.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  2473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2474.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment relnsiirance  grants  to  the  States  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2475.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
communities,  industries,  business  enter- 
prises, and  individuals  to  facilitate  adjust- 
ments made  necessary  by  the  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  2476.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  2477.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  hos- 
pital at  San  Patricio,  P.R.,  presently  operated 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  AfTairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  ORANAHAN: 
H.R.  2478.  A  bill   to    amend   section    1552. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 


of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  exem- 
plary conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals:  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certificate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R  2479.  A  bill  to  amend  part  HI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HR.2480    A    bill    to    amend    certain    pro- 
visions   of    the    Securities    Exchange    Act    of 
1934.  as  amended;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.24S1.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  2482.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions Of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  2483.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.2484.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1107  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  goods  and  services  by  any  depart- 
ment or  independent  establishment  to  the 
owner  of  an  aircraft  or  his  agent  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  2485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  World  War  II  losses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2486.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  authorize 
rehearing  of  certain  claims;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2487.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  requiring  filing  of 
rules  and  regulations  on  operation  of  track 
motorcars  and  other  self-pro{)elled  equip- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  2488.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 
H.R.  2489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  section  Imposing  a  tax  In  respect  of  tips 
and  gratuities  whenever  election  is  made  to 
have  them  included  In  the  basis  for  bene- 
fits under  the  Insurance  system  established 
by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
H.R.  2490.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  improve 
the  family  farm  pattern  of  American  agri- 
culture, to  establish  a  comprehensive  full 
parity  farm  Income  Improvement  and  pro- 
tection program,  to  expand  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exports  of  American  farm 
Commodities,  to  enable  farmers  to  Iteep  mar- 
Ket  supplies  of  farm  commodities  in  rea- 
sonable balance  with  augmented  demand 
therefor,  to  establish  a  yardsticlc  family  farm 
credit  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2491.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  make 
grants  to  certain  educational  institutions 
for  the  construction  of  military  and  naval 
science  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  2492.  A  bill  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  been  retired 
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after  having  served  satisfactorily  In  more 
than  one  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  highest  retired  grade  in 
which  they  have  served  satisfactorily;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
HR.  2493.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  cerUln  property 
in  the  State  cf  New  Mexico  to  the  pueblo 
of  Santo  Domingo;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  2494  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
project  and  the  Initial  stage  of  the  San 
Ju:in-Chnma  project  as  participating  proj- 
ects of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MOSS: 
H  R  2495.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States,  comprising  a  part  of  Bcale  Air  Force 
Base.  Calif.,  to  the  Stjuth  Sutter  Water  Dis- 
trict. East  Nicolaus.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HR  2496  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct.  op>erate. 
and  maintain  the  Folsom  south  unit.  Amer- 
ican River  division.  Central  Valley  project. 
In  California:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs  PFOST: 
HR  2497  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  lo- 
cated In  Idaho  to  the  Boise  and  Payette 
National  Forests;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  PHILBIN: 
H  R.  2498.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  1552. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  section 
301  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review.  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  exem- 
plary conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  disml.<^al  In  determining  whether  or  not 
to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dismiaaals: 
to  authorize  the  award  of  an  Exemplary 
Rehabilitation  Certificate:  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  RAINS: 
H  R  2499  A  bill  to  amend  part  Vni  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1(a)  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Aasistance  Act  of  1952 
to  provide  that  World  War  II  and  Korean 
confilct  veterans  entitled  to  education  under 
such  provisions  of  law  who  did  not  utilize 
their  entitlement  may  transfer  their  entitle- 
ment to  their  children:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  2500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  benefits 
payable  under  such  act  or  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1935  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  income  in  determining  eligibility 
of  veterans  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  2501.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor 
of  Sequoyah,  the  famous  Cherokee  Indian; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  REES  of  Kansas: 
HR    2502.  A     bill     to     eliminate     penalty 
charges  on   short   paid   mall,  and   for  other 
purpo.ses;    to   the   Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.ROONBY: 
HR.  2503.  A    bill    to    enable    the    mothers 
and    widows   of   deceased    members   of   the 
Armed    Forces    now    Interred    In    cemeteries 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  such  ceme- 
teries: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD: 
HH.  2504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  sites  and  the  construction  of  bulld- 
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ings  for  a  training  school  and  other  facili- 
ties fur  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
£  rvice.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
niUtce  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HR    2505.  A   bill    to    liberalize    the    tariff 
l.iws  for  works  of   art  and  other  exhibition 
lii.itcrlal.    and    for    other    purposes;     to    the 
C  immlttee  on  Ways   and  Means. 

By  Mr  VANZANDT: 
HR  2j06.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
t;rrnieiit  of  certain  officers  with  20  years' 
fcrvicp;  to  the  Ccimmlttce  on  Armed  Services. 
HR  2507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Alii)"ri  Act  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
n:  king  grants  ti^idor  the  provisions  of  such 
iict.  and  for  other  purp:)se.s:  to  the  Commlt- 
ttf  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H  R.  2508.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unjust  dls- 
rrnniTiation  In  rmj)!oymcnt  because  of  a":e: 
t  I  tlie  Co:nm!tt''e  on  E  lucation  and  Labor. 
H  K  2509  A  b.ll  to  amend  section  1552, 
tii;e  10.  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
di  the  S-  rvicnaen's  HeadJuFtment  Act  of  1914 
to  provide  t'aat  the  B  ).ird  for  the  Correction 
of  Ml. Iran/  or  N.ival  Records  and  the  Beards 
of  Review.  Discharr.cs.  and  Dismissals  shall 
give  con.'-ldcratlcn  to  satisfactory  evidence 
nlatlng  to  gixxl  character  and  exemplary 
cuidurt  in  c.villan  life  after  discharge  or 
d.'^mi.'-i.al  in  dctrrmlnlng  whether  or  not  to 
c  rrect  certain  dlschariTes  and  dlsmlsfals;  to 
au'.hnrize  the  a-APrU  cf  an  "E::cmp;ary  Re- 
h:ib:lii;.tlon  Ce.'-tlflcatc";  and  for  other  pur- 
p jics:  to  the  C.)mm'ttce  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    YOL.NCER: 
H  R  2510.   A    bill    to    amend    section    4    of 
the    Federal    Home   Loan   Bank   Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
HR  2511  A  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
wr.lful  concealment  of  goods  or  merchandise 
on  the  premifes  of  stores  in  the  District  of 
Cuiumbla.  and  to  exempt  certain  persons 
having  probable  cause  to  believe  such  of- 
fenses have  b?en  committed,  from  civil  lia- 
bility in  connection  with  apprehension  of 
persons  surpect  thereof:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  BECKWORTH: 
H  R  2512.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  their  widows  and  children  at  the  same 
rates  as  apply  in  the  case  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRAY : 
H  R  2513    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COFFIN : 
H  R  2514.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
I'lr  constructing  school  facilities  and  for 
teachers'  salaries:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR  2515.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  act 
to  revise,  codify,  and  enact  into  law,  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  entitled  "High- 
ways" (Public  Law  767  of  the  85th  Cong. 
U.sc.,  title  23),  section  108(a)  thereof, 
shall  be  amended  to  increase  the  period  in 
which  actual  construction  shall  commence 
on  r.ghts-of-way  acquired  in  anticipation  of 
such  construction  from  6  years  to  7  years 
f'  Uowing  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  re- 
quest Is  made;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works . 

ByMr.  CURTIN: 
H  R.  2516.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
.'■"  icial  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200  to 
6  2  400  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
brnefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
V.  ..ys  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  2517.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  of  certain  widows  of  World  War  I 
veterans  and  the  annual  income  limitations 
governing  the  payment  of  pension  to  widows 
and  children  of  such  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AfTairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  2518.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  evidence  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

H.R.  2519.  A  bill  to  amend  section  927  of 
the  act  of  March  3.  IQOl.  relatin-  to  responsi- 
bility for  crim-nal  conduct,  and  for  ether 
purposes;  to  the  Commk^ee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2520.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958  to 
grant  certain  Increases  in  compcn':r\tion  to 
employees  of  the  agricultural  stabilier.tlon 
and  conservation  county  committees;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  2521.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  certain 
temporary  incrcaECs  In  rates  of  basic  salary 
for  postal  field  service  employcee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Port  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2522.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  act  of  April  1,  1042  (56  Stat.  197.  ch.  207) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

H.R.  2523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  include  as  creditable 
service  certain  service  performed  in  Federal- 
Slate  cooperative  programs  financed  in  wliole 
or  in  part  by  Federal  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Port  O.Tice  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  2524.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me''ns. 

H  R.  2525.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Incrcafe  the  number 
of  years  which  may  be  excluded  under  the 
"dropout"  in  computing  an  individual's  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  so  as  to  permit  the 
computation  of  Euch  amount  on  the  basis 
of  his  5  years  of  highest  earnings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLLINGER: 

H.R.  2526.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
Involving  the  importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives  with  Intent 
to  destroy  or  damage  any  communal  build- 
ing, residence,  or  place  of  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  2527.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  programs  of 
public  facilities  construction  which  will 
stimulate  employment  in  areas  having  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  of  labor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to   the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2528.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  purposes  of  Congress 
in  enacting  the  Robinson-Patman  Antiprice 
Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' approved  October  15, 1914,  as  amended 
(U.S.C.,  title  15.  sec.  13),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," and  to  clarify  the  Intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  aforesaid  law  by  providing  for 
the  mandatory  nature  of  functional  dis- 
counts under  certain  circumstances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2529.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to 
provide  that  all  quota  numbers  not  used  In 
any  year  shall  be  made  available  to  Immi- 
grants In  oversubscribed  areas  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H.R.  2530.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
8.  1901,  to  grant  a  right  of  ix)ssession  In  cer- 
tain property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
surviving  widows,  widowers,  and  minor  chil- 


dren BO  long  as  such  property  is  used  as  their 
principal  place  of  residence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  2531.  A  bill  to  amend  section  522  of 
title  38.  United  Stntes  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  v.aiver  of  certain  retirement  benefits 
shall  bo  effective  in  the  computation  of  in- 
come of  veterans  entitled  to  non-servtce- 
ccnnectrd  psnsion  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  AfTe.irs. 

H.R.  2532.  A  bill  to  amend  section  545  of 
title  33.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
Income  limitations  governing  the  payment  of 
pen:  ion  to  widows  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  er  the  Korean  conflict; 
to  tiie  Co;nmlttce  on  Veterans'  Affulrs. 

HR.2533.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriate 
public  recognition  of  the  gallant  action  of 
the  SSMercdith  Victory  in  the  December  1950 
evacuaiion  of  Hungnam,  Korea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2534.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  lot- 
teries to  raise  funds  to  provide  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  national  debt  and  a  reduction  In 
the  Federal  individual  income  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2535.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  and  the  status  of  that  organiza- 
tion under  certain  laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO   (by  request)  : 

H  R  2536.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  502  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  veterans  suffering  from  active  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  for  pension 
purposes  while  they  are  hospitalized;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

H  R.  2537.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement and  Installation  of  mechanism  for 
recording  and  counting  votes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  2538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  provide  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  shall  have  until  January  2,  1961, 
to  submit  Its  report,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  2539.  A  bill  relating  to  the  payment  of 
World  War  veterans'  adjusted  compensation 
In  certain  cases  of  the  veterans'  continued 
absence  from  home  for  a  period  of  20  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER : 

H.R.  2540.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  552. 
82d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  2541.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide  Increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.R.  2542.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by  ap- 
propriating funds  to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
constructing  school  facilities  and  for  teach- 
ers' salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.  R.  2543.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  In  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  "Ex- 
emplary Rehabilitation  Certificate";  and  for 
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other  purpoaas;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HJl.  2644.  A  bin  to  amend  section  207  of 
tbe  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1046. 
to  provide  that  the  Boards  for  the  Correction 
of  Military  or  Naval  Records  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  satisfactory  evidence  relating 
to  good  character  and  conduct  In  civilian 
life  after  discharge  or  dismissal  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  correct  certain 
discharges  and  dismissals,  and  for  other 
purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices.   

By  Mr.  HULL:  .^ 

HH.  2546.  A  bin  to  provide  for  me  stock- 
piling, storage,  and  distribution  of  essential 
foodstuXIs  and  other  essential  items  for  the 
s\istenance  of  the  civilian  population  of  the 
United  States.  Its  Territories,  possessions, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  event 
of  enemy  attack  or  other  disaster;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

JLA.  2646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 6,   1954    (68  Stat.  674),   and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
azid  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KILDAY: 

HH.  2647.  A  bill  to  amend  section  633  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  prescribing  fees 
of  UJ3..e<Mnmls8loners;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  2648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  concerning  the  sale  or  disposal 
of  uniforms;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl,  2649.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  with- 
holding from  the  salaries  of  aovernment 
employees  of  amounts  for  health  Insurance 
premium  payments;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  aind  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.LIBONATI: 

HJl.  2550.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
exempt  certain  additional  persons  from  the 
requirements  as  to  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish language  before  their  naturalization  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  2551.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Folsom  south  unit.  Ameri- 
can River  division.  Central  Valley  project.  In 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS  :• 

H.R.  2552.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1074 
and  1076  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  medical  benefits  to  certain  reservists 
granted  retired  pay  and  their  dependents, 
so  as  to  render  more  equitable  the  applica- 
tion of  service  benefits,  and  to  make  a  career 
In  the  Reserve  comp>onents  more  attractive 
to  qualified  young  men;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

H.R.  2553.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  purposes,  certain  amounts 
received  as  reimbursement  for  moving  ex- 
penses by  employees  of  corporations  formed 
exclusively  to  operate  laboratories  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded In  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  2554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  wirth  respect  to  the  marking  of  Im- 
ported articles  and  containers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H.R.  2555.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 


to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 

H.R.  2557.  A  bill  granting  pensions  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and 
dependent  children  equivalent  to  the  pen- 
sions granted  to  veterans  of  the  War  With 
Spain  and  their  widows  and  dependent  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  to  make 
the  educational  benefits  provided  for  therein 
available  to  all  veterans  whether  or  not  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of  armed 
hostilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2559.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  seir-expresslon  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2560.  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.REUSS: 

H.R.  2361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordinated consideration  of  monetary  policies 
thereunder,  and  to  bring  to  bear  an  informed 
public  opinion  upon  price  and  wage  Increases 
which  threaten  economic  stability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H  R.  2562.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H  R.  2o63.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  high- 
way running  from  Tampa.  Fla.,  through 
Bradenton.  Fla,  Punta  Gorda,  Fla..  Fort 
Myers.  Fla.,  Naples,  Fla..  and  Miami.  Fla., 
to  Homestead.  Fla..  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  SAUND: 

H.R.  2564.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  equal- 
ization of  allotments  on  the  Agua  Callente 
(Palm  Springs)  Reservation  in  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  2565.  A  bill  to  promote  effectual  plan- 
ning, development,  maintenance,  and  coor- 
dination of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game  conserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  in  military  reserva- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2566.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  requir- 
ing the  Inspection  and  certification  of  cer- 
tain vessels  carrying  passengers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.  2567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  2568.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  temrlna- 
tion,  transfer,  or  curtailment  of  functions 
and  activities  at  military  or  naval  Installa- 
tions located  In  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  which  will  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  at  such  Installation,  until  the 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
such  proposed  action;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  2569.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  In  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Pair  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the 
President  to  provide  for  participation  by 
foreign  governments  and  citizens  of  other 
coxintries  In  cultural  and  other  activities  In 


the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HJl.  2671.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's and  Veterans'  Survivor  Benefits  Act  to 
provide  that  aU  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  served  not  less  than  25 
years  on  active  duty  and  who  thereafter  die 
shall  be  considered  to  have  died  service- 
connected  deaths;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.VANZANDT: 

H  R.  3572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pensions  for 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
same  basis  as  pension  is  provided  for  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 

H.R.  2573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  estate  tax  marital  deduc- 
tion to  widows  allowance  or  award;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2574.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  'rom  91.200 
to  92.400  the  amount  of  out£lde  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2575.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  to  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  in  Pan  American  Oames  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  111.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

HR.2576.  A  bill,  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and 
the  Boards  of  Review.  Discharges,  and  Dis- 
missals shall  give  consideration  to  satisfac- 
tory evidence  relating  to  good  character  and 
exemplary  conduct  In  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  disnilssal  In  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  exem- 
plary rehabilitation  certificate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  ANFUSO: 

H.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  Pan  American 
Parliamentary  Association  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  to  authorize  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  parliamentary  conferences 
of  such  association;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H  J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  foreign  countries  to 
participate  in  the  First  World  Congress  of 
Flight  to  be  held  at  Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  from 
April  12  through  April  19,  1959;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.J  Res.  139.  Joint     resolution     proposing 

an   amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 

United  States  to  repeal  the  22d  amendment 

thereto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

H.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  marigold  as  the  national  flower  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H  J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  {M-oposlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for    the    revision    of    the   Status    of    Forces 
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Agreement  and  certain  other  treaties  and 
International  agrepments.  or  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  such  treaties 
and  agreements,  so  that  foreign  countries 
will  not  have  criminal  Jurisdiction  over 
American  Armed  Forces  personnel  stationed 
within  their  boundaries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HJ  Res  144.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  Los  Angeles. 
C.iUf  .  as  the  site  of  the  next  worlds  fair 
n  be  held  in  the  vicinity  of  such  city  In 
1963;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  M.'  HUDDLESTON: 
H  J.  Res.  145.  Joint  reEolutlon  proposing 
nn  ameiidment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
m?n  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  OLIVER: 
H  J  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  S:iturday  of  August  of  each  year 
as  Children's  Day  In  Sports;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROBERTS: 
H  J  Res  147  Juint  resolution  declaring 
ttie  lirEt  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
Novrmber  In  each  even-numbered  year  to  be 
a  lc?:il  public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SAUND: 
H  J  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men. 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   SMITH  of  California: 
H  J  Res.  149.  Joint    resolution    to    estab- 
ll.sh    the    15th    day    of    September   as    Great 
Seal  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SANTANGELO: 
H  J  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  9th  day  of  March  In  each  year  as  Amerigo 
Vespucci  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    DONOHUE: 
H  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent   resolution   fa- 
voring universal  disarmament;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H  Con  R?s  37.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  ex?rci.se  by  the  President  of  the 
United   States  of   veto  powers  over  items  in 
certain  blll.s:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BOPCH: 
H.  Res.  104    Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee   to  conduct   a  study  of   the  fiscal 
organization    and    procedures    of    the    Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr    BONNER: 
H.  Res.  105    Resolution      authorizing      the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies to  conduct  certain  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H  Res  106.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investi- 
gations authorized  by  H.  Res.  105;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr  BUCKLEY: 
H  Res  107  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies.  Investiga- 
tions, and  Inquiries  authorized  by  H.  Res. 
91:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr  DAWSON: 
H  Res.  108.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  Investi- 
gations authorized  by  rule  XI  (8)  incurred 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.  Res.  109  Resolution  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  take  effective  action  against  the 
spread  of  Inflation  and  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 


By  Mr.  DOYLE: 
H.  Res.  110.  Resolution    to   amend   rule   X 
and  rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.  Res.  111.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  Re.  112.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  prerentation  to  Soviet  Deputy 
Premier  Anastas  Mikoyan  of  a  formal  request 
for  information  concerning  the  whereabouts 
of  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  been  mirtmg  in  Soviet  Armenia  since 
September  2.  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfTairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H,  Res.  113.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  of  matters 
relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  directives, 
and  policies  Including  personnel  pertaining 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  engaged  primar- 
ily In  the  implementation  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  the  overseas  operations,  personnel, 
and  facilities  of  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  which  participate  in  the 
development  and  execution  of  such  policy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  114.  Resolution  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  conducting  studies  and  investi- 
gations authorized  by  H.  Res.  113;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SCHERER: 
H.   Res.   115.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   UTT: 
H.  Res.   116.   Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization    and    procedures    of    the    Con- 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 
H.  Res.   117.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization    and    procedures    of    the    Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.  Res.    118.   Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization    and    procedures    of    the    Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 
H.R.  2577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
James  S.  Parkas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH: 
H.R.  2578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helmut 
Helffrlch;    to    the    Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  F.  H.  Hillel 
Co..  New  York,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BOYKIN: 
H  R,  2380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  S. 
Sherrill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  2581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Her- 
bert H.  Schafer  and  his  wife,  Irma  Nlemeyer 
Schafer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    BROYHILL: 
H.R.  2582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Worthlng- 
ton  Oil  Refiners,  Inc.;  to  the  Conmalttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  lAi.  BROYHILL   (by  request)  : 
H.R.2583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
ten   Yani   Hrisostomldls;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  2584.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Gourgen 
H.  Assaturlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKai  of  Kentucky: 

H.R.  2586.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Aziz  Ellas 
Kassis;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mame 
E.  Howell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii : 

H.R.  2587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Karl  J. 
St.iack  III;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Buck  Yuen 
Sah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    CELLER: 

H.R.  2589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Lucie  Leon  (also  known  as  Lucie  Noel);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Wang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Max  War- 
man  and  his  wife,  Rachel  Warman;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER: 

H.R.  2592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chid 
Sam;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER : 

H.R.  2593.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
BoUman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  COOLEY ; 

H.R.  2594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
claimants  against  the  United  States  who  suf- 
fered personal  injuries,  property  damage,  or 
other  loss  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of  a 
munitions  truck  between  Smithfleld  and 
Selma,  N.  C.  on  March  7,  1942;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  Ouy- 
ton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.R.  2596.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Calafiore;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2597.  A  bill  to  waive  any  claims  of 
the  United  States  for  the  repayment  of  loans 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  to  Harry 
H.  Thomas  and  Jeanne  A.  Thomas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  2598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Almo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Tumino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Linfante;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  2601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Kyriakitsa  (Koula)  S.  Psofidou;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 

C.  Hutto;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  2603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  American 
Hydrotherm  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grazia 
Rosselll:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2605.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lena 
Felicia  Colletti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmitrlos 

D.  Kantartzoglou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  General 
and  Mrs.  Yeh  Nan  and  their  minor  daughter, 
Lin-Lin  (Linda)  Yeh;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2608.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ohannes 
Vartanyan   and   Mrs.   Agavnl   Vartanyan;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H.R.  2609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  North 
Shore  Hospital.  Inc.,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.R.  2610.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rajko 
(Dobrasevic)  Dobrasevich;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  2611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tine  Statbas;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  2612.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Amlna  Yousslf  Coalno  (nee  Slmaan);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 
H.R.  2613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Pe- 
tralxakls  Palatos;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2614.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pauline  S. 
Clouston  and  daughter,  Katrine  Mary  Clous- 
ton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2615.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fal  Ylng 
Chan  (Chin);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Llewelyn  Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 

Baaeggio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theresa 

Aaphar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOYLE  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  2619.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

P.    Whltmoyer:    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  2620.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Angela 
Maria  Chung  Yan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domln- 
gos  Jose  Barreto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Jung  Soon  Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Aurora  Cabral;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kestutls 
Petras  Mlkaltls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Vlncenzlna  ViUanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nicolina  Donatelll  Mastrocecco;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  2627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tamara 
Olszewska  and  Lydia  Ol-szewska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2628.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rosa 
Angarica;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2629.,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aphro- 
dite Hadjlpanayotou;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  2630.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Moun- 
taha  Joseph   Nakhle;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2631.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Nathaniel  H.  Woods,  deceased;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FINO. 
H.R.  2632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genoveva 
Dunatov;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  2633.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Teresa 
Del  Vecchio  Clpollone;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHU YSEN : 
H.R.  2634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evange- 
los  and  Nlki   Valassidls;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr  GAVIN: 
HR.2635.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Juana 
Domenech;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  GEORGE: 
H  R.  2638.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Petar 
Trbojevlc    and    his    wife,    Mlllca    Trbojevic; 
tj  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Khadidge 
Pakhrlan  Shemranl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  aiAIMO: 
HR  2638.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Luigl 
Apuzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  ORANAHAN: 
H.R.  2639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Gordon,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  2640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paclta  A. 
Crabtree;    to    the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sonja 
Wlnther;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luclo 
Yglesias  Bernabe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  2643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tayo  Kj- 
bota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2644.  A  bill  lor   the  relief  of  Bohdan 
Oparko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl.iry. 
H.R.  2645.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jesus 
Cruii-Figueroa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  IIOLIFIELD: 
H  R.  264G.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  revest- 
ment  of  certain  interests  in  land  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Ammunition  and  Net  Depot.  Seal 
Beach.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affiiirs. 

H.R.  2G47.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Afonln;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H  R  2648.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Berta    Rakovsky    de    Splkills;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2649  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franzlska 
Alolsla  Fuch.-!,  nee  Tercka;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  2650.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Ivanka 
Razdlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2651.  A    bin    for    the    relief   of    Adele 
M-'nrour;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  2652.  A    bill    for   the  relief  of   Glzela 
Hesshnlmer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanlrlawa 
Siedlecka  (nue  Rejman);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2654.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  FcrrJ? 
Abousadn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jncjl- 
clary. 

ByMr.  KA.SEM: 
H.R  2655.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gactalno 
Dluno:  to  the  Committee  on  tlic  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  KILDAY: 
H.R  2656.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M    St^t. 
Louis  Benedottl.  retired;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2657.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jcannlne  Gallot  Garner;  to  the  Comnilttee 
on  the  Judicl.iry. 

H  R.  2658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 

Y.  Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Gen. 

Willard  K.  Llebel;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KING  of  California: 
H  R.  2660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domlnador 
Nlclo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gror^e 
Walter  Paul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 
HR.2662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dea  Pay 
Yut:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johan 
Willem  van  V/ijk.  also  known  as  John  Wil- 
liam van  Wljk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H  R.  2664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ho  Wey 
You;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2665  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bricclo 
Oarces  de  Castro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 

H.R.  2666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 

Mariotti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Mantegani;     to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

HJ».  2868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Cock;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jue 
Chin  Shee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2670.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  Renat« 
Elizabeth  Puck;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2671  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Martlne?;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charlie 
Sylvester  Correll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MOORE: 

H.R  2673  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Imrene 
Kiss;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antigone 
Llglas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2675.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Polhe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vassilious. 
Polyxenl.    Savas    and     Rana    Irene    TrlUvas 
(Trllvas) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MOORHEAD: 

H  R.  2677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ida  Colala- 
zl  Dl  Benedetto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MORRISON: 

H  R  2678  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Chin  Yung 
Kao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2G79.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Huang 
H  in  Lung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  2680.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Meir  Sut- 
ton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Sutton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H  R  2682  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Consola- 
clon  M  Rapa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  2683  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AJIt  Singh 
Rana;   to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2G84  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gurdeve 
Singh  Brar;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  2685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joglnder 
Singh  Toor.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  2686    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harjlnder 

Singh    Dhillon;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joglnder 
Sinsh  Bains;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    O  BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2688.  A  bill  lor  the  rehef  of  Gabriel 
and  Sara  Aryeh;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
H.R  2689    A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Karel 
Dobr;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLIVER ; 
H  R  2690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Pujia;    to    the   Committee   on    the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
HR  2G91.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Mary  Frances  (Ouang)   Loh;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2092  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wal- 
ter H  Dulsberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  RAY: 
HR.   2693.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Milan 
Belle;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ROGERS  of  Florida  : 
H  R  2694  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Melville  F.  Riley;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  2695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Inter- 
County  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Fort 
Myers.  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   SANTANGELO: 
HR.  269e.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Imre  and 
Margareta  Seykell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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HR.  2697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Ciaryfalldakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stjepan 
S'.ernberger  (Srecko  LJublcic);  to  the  Com- 
mit tpe  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2699.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elemer 
Christian  Sarkozy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R.  2700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Blue  and  IX)na  Blun;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  2701  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Dweck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2702.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Normando 
Berovldes;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR  2703.  A  bill  f c r  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Adele  Falanga-Grazii.no;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2704.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Grova;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2705.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Paternoetro;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr    SCHERER: 

HJl.  2706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomlslav 
Lazarevlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gustav 
K.  Broecker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rita 
Louise  Lozano  and  her  children.  David  Lo- 
zano  and  Rudlford  Lozano;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  2709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
P.  Kini:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Uli.  SIKES: 

HR.  2710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoko 
Kawamura;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judl- 
clarv. 

H.R.  2711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Car- 
los M.  Placentlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H  R.  2712.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Mrs.  Elsie 
Ruth  Garcclon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  2713.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Moshe 
Nadir;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.R.  2714.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
E.  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 

H.R.  2716.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  Theresa 
Bertotti  Zamp>eroni;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  WEIS: 

H.R.  2716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elisabeth  Hollander;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eber 
Bros.  Wine  &  Liquor  Corp.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

H.  Res.  119  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bill  (H.  R.  1592)  for  the  reUef  of 
Willard  L.  Gleeson-Broadcastlng  Corp.  of 
America  v.-ith  accompenying  papers,  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


DefenM  of  the  Small  Tobacco  Farmer  of 
We*t  Vb-ginU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or    WEST    VIRCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  15.  1959 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  excel- 
lent presentation  made  by  my  colleague. 
Kenneth  Heckler,  of  West  Virginia,  be- 
fore the  Tobacco  Division  of  the  Aprricul- 
ture  Department  on  the  controversial 
question  of  acreape  allotments  to  bur- 
ley  tobacco  growers  of  his  State. 

Mr.  Hechler's  remarks,  which  appear 
under  the  caption  'Defense  of  the  Small 
Tobacco  Farmer  of  West  Virginia."  are 
pertinent  because  they  attribute  the 
plifiht  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  State 
as  one  of  the  contributing  causes  to  West 
Virginia's  overall  sad  economic  situa- 
tion. 

Congressman  Hichlers  remarks  fol- 
low : 

I  rcpre-ent  the  F  i  irth  Coiipressional  Dis- 
trict of  West  VlrKlniii.  along  the  Ohio  River. 
In  this  district  live  Mrtually  all  of  the  more 
than  4.000  tobacco  fiirmers  in  our  State.  It 
i.s  nn  their  behalf  thet  I  am  appearing  before 
y.ni  today. 

None  of  these  Wert  VlrRlnla  tobacco  farm- 
ers own  large,  pro.^perovis  farms.  Their  farms 
aren't  mechanized  to  any  great  extent  None 
f)f  ihem  Furveys  vast  tracts  of  land  from 
the  shade  of  a  veranda,  with  a  mint  Julep  In 
bis  hand. 

Instead,  these  are,  In  the  main,  poor  peo- 
ple The  smallness  oi  their  farms  is  matched 
only  by  the  smallness  of  the  tobacco  quotas 
assigned  to  them.  In  fact,  each  farmer 
in  my  district  grows  an  average  of  lefs  than 
slx-tenthB  of  an  acre  each  year  under  the 
present  quota  system. 

With  an  average  yield  of  1.600  pounds  an 
acre,  at  60  cents  a  [:ound.  this  means  that 
the   average   farmer    in   my   district  receives 


only  about  $576  a  year  from  the  growth  and 
sale  of  tobacco. 

This,  I  am  sure,  sounds  trivial  to  you. 
You  may  be  asking  yourselves,  "Why  should 
we  concern  ourselves  with  a  small  grov:p  of 
farmers  who  produce  only  a  small  amount 
of  tobacco?" 

May  I  answer  by  jx)lntlng  out  that  for  a 
majority  of  these  4.000  farmers,  tobacco  Is 
the  only  major  cash-producing  crop.  For 
many  of  tl:cm.  It  Is  the  one  crop  that  brings 
any  dollar  Income  into  their  homes.  For  a 
large  number  of  these  people.  It  Is  the  only 
way  they  have  of  making  cash  for  them- 
selves as  tliey  eke  out  a  rustic,  precarious 
living  In  the  mountains  of  cur  State. 

Considering  these  farm  families,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  actions  you  agree  upon  here 
win  determine  directly  whether  or  not  up- 
wards of  20.000  West  Virginia  citizens  will 
have  their  pitifully  low  income  slashed  even 
further. 

May  I  offer  a  corollary  to  this  problem: 
Other  sections  of  our  Nation  have  recovered 
from  the  recent  recession.  West  Virginia  has 
not. 

In  the  past  18  months,  45.856  persons  have 
exhausted  the  unemployment  benefits  they 
merited  under  West  Virginia's  regular  Job- 
security  prcgram. 

More  than  300.000  persons  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  are  subsisting  on  Federal  sur- 
plus commodities.  This  constitutes  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  people  in  the  State — 
the  highest  percentage  of  any  State  In  the 
Union. 

What  this  all  means  Is  that  if  these  sman 
tobacco  farmers  are  not  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  make  a  small  amount  of  cash  in- 
come from  their  burley  crop,  they  have  no 
place  to  go  to  find  new  sources  of  cash  in- 
come. I  sincerely  trust  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  would  add  more  of  these  hard-working 
people  to  the  relief  rolls.  If  they  are  driven 
to  the  cities  in  search  of  Jobs,  this  will 
make  the  urban  unemployment  problem 
much  more  acute. 

The  economic  fate  of  the  tobacco  farmer 
Is  so  closely  bound  to  the  actions  you  take 
here,  I  am  certain  you  wlU  do  nothing  to 
damage  his  already  hazardous  position. 

The  West  Virginia  tobacco  farmer  has  stood 
by  passively  and  cooperatively  while  acreage 
controls  have  been  drastically  reduced.  The 
number  of  acres  harvested  In  our  State  has 
dropped  from  a  high  of  about  19,000  acres  in 
1910  to  2,300  acres  in  1958.    This  is  the  low- 


est figure   since   records   of  tobacco  acreage 
were  begun  in  18C6. 

Even  more  recently,  we  can  see  how  the 
production  of  burley  In  West  Virginia  has 
declined.  In  1954  the  poundage  marketed 
at  our  warehouses  In  Huntington  totaled 
7,030,&74  pounds.  By  1957  this  figure  had 
dropped  to  5,633,013. 

Now  this  all  has  come  about  because  of 
quota  cutbacks.  I  have  been  informed  by 
Charles  E.  Campbell,  tobacco  specialist  with 
the  West  Virginia  State  department  of  agri- 
culture, that  West  Virginia  tobacco  farmers 
have  notably  good  records  of  support  for  the 
control  program. 

This  means  that  although  the  Government 
was  cutting  back  acreege  in  the  only  money 
crop  many  of  these  farmers  grew,  they  still 
were  willing.  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
good  will,  to  accept  these  controls  and,  in- 
deed, roll  up  an  enviable  record  of  compli- 
ance with  the  Gf)vernment's  orders. 

Now  it  would  be  a  gross  distortion  of  the 
truth  to  say  that  there  small  West  Virginia 
farmers  are  happy  with  these  small  quotas. 
I  don't  think  we  can  expect  them  to  be  happy 
with  quotas  that  limit  their  cash  income  to 
an  average  of  less  than  $600  a  year. 

But  I  can  say  that  these  farmers  are  good 
people;  they  recognize  and  agree  with  the 
theory  behind  crop  controls  and  adjustments. 
They  realize  that  maintaining  a  good  price 
for  tobacco  is  es.sential,  and  they  want  the 
burley  export  market  to  remain  strong. 

If  It  Is  In  the  best  national  interest  to 
keep  quotas  at  their  present  levels,  I  am 
sure  the  West  Virginia  tobacco  farmers  will 
accept  them.  But  any  effort  to  cut  quotas 
below  their  perilously  low  level  will  cause 
havoc  and  additional  economic  mlfery  in  the 
State. 

This  is  the  general  viewpoint  of  tobacco 
farmers  in  my  district  regarding  the  present 
system  of  figuring   acreage  allotments. 

Now  may  I  paiis  to  another  phase  of  the 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  comment  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  a  series  of  recommendations  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  a  group  of 
representatives  of  growers,  auction  ware- 
housemen and  leaf  exporters  of  burley  to- 
bacco. These  recommendations  were  handed 
to  Secretary  Benson  on  November   17,  1958. 

Recommendations  concerning  a  return  to 
the  old  parity  formula — that  Is,  parity  as 
calculated  prior  to  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1948 — receive  our  understanding.  Also,  we 
might    add   that   we   support   these   tobacco 
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men  in  advocating  acreage  allotments  for 
1850  the  same  as  those  for  1958 — since  there 
seems  little  prospect  for  any  Increase  In 
quotas. 

I  believe  this  is  a  sound  proposal  be- 
cause the  facts  Indicate  that  the  surplus 
of  burley  tobacco  Is  declining.  I  would  like 
ta  point  out  that  the  production  of  burley 
tobacco  has  been  below  the  level  at  which 
total  stocks  have  been  depleted  for  four 
consecutive  years. 

It  Is  a  third  proposal  put  forward  by  these 
tobacco  experts  which  disturbs  me,  and 
places  me  sharply  at  odds  with  the  men  who 
drafted    these    recommendntlons. 

That  would  be  the  proposal  which  states 
"that  the  Department  assign  a  task  force 
to  work  with  leaders  representing  various 
segments  of  tobacco  production  and  trade, 
including  college  of  agriculture  personnel, 
in  studying,  developing,  and  preparing  In  leg- 
islative form  an  acreage-jMundage  control 
program  for  tobacco." 

This  recommendation,  which  would  take 
tobacco  off  an  acreage  system  and  put  It 
under  a  pounds -per -a ere  system.  Is  a  very 
serious  mistake.  In  my  opinion.  It  might 
prove  harmful  to  the  large  tobacco  farmer 
under  certain  circumstances.  It  would  surely 
prove  disastrous  to  the  small  farmer  such 
as   we   have   in   West    Virginia. 

And  why  Is  this  so? 

For  one  thing,  the  regulation  of  pounds 
per  acre  is  a  dlfflcult  business  at  be&t.  It 
Is  well  known  that  annual  rainfall — or  lack 
of  It — has  a  powerful  Influence  on  the  weight 
and  quality  of  tobacco  yielded  by  any  given 
field. 

For  a  more  Important  reason,  however,  I 
must  assert  again  that  this  bill  would  hurt 
the  small  farmer. 

The  small  farmer  has  a  small  tract  of  land 
to  nurture  and  coddle.  Because  he  is  so 
severely  limited  by  acreage,  he  devotes  tender 
care  to  his  tobacco  plot,  and  often  is  re- 
warded with  a  heavy  yield.  The  big  to- 
bacco farmer,  who  uses  mass-production 
methods,  consequently  Is  willing  to  forego 
the  higher  yield  In  order  to  cut  production 
and  lal}or  costs. 

I  am  told  that  acreage  limitations  of 
something  In  the  neighborhood  of  1,600  to 
1,800  pounds  may  be  advised  for  the  1960  crop 
year.  This  would  work  a  serious  hardship  on 
many  West  Virginia  farmers,  who  by  diligent 
work  and  unstinting  effort  obtain  a  yield  of 
2,300  to  2,500  pounds  per  acre  on  some  of 
their  pitifully  meager  tracts.  Sometimes 
their  output  rises  Into  the  vicinity  of  2,800 
to  3,000  pounds. 

Surely  we  are  not  going  to  reward  these 
small  farmers  who  obtain  superior  produc- 
tion by  dint  of  long  hours  and  unceasing 
care  by  altering  the  formula  for  calculating 
the  amount  they  may  produce,  so  that  it  will 
wipe    out    the    fruits    of    their    efforts. 

It  also  can  be  argued  that  the  small  farm- 
er deserves  a  better  break  than  this  because 
he  must  spend  a  longer  time  cultivating  his 
crop,  regardless  of  the  methods  and  yield. 
It  Is  estimated  that  In  our  West  Virginia 
mountains,  a  minimum  of  500  man-hours 
must  be  spent  In  cultivation  of  one  acre.  In 
Kentucky's  bluegrass  area,  this  figure  drops 
to  a  comparatively  low  300  hours.  Thus, 
the  extra  hours  put  In  by  the  hill-country 
farmer  will  go  unrewarded  If  we  make  such 
an  alteration  In  the  quota-flguring  formula. 

The  pound-acre  formula  Is  specifically  de- 
signed to  help  the  large,  big-quota,  mass- 
production  farmer.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  argued  that  he  wants  to  return 
a'^rriculture  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 
But  can  this  be  free  enterprise,  when  a  sys- 
tem Is  devised  that  takes  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  man  who  Is  willing  to  spend 
long  hours  and  devote  tender  care  to  his 
crop,  and  favors  the  man  who  operates  on 
imoersonal,  businesslike  lines? 

You  must  agree  that  this  Is  not  free  enter- 
prise, as  we  understand  It,  In  any  sense.     It 


Lb  Instead,  I  fear,  a  callous  and  heartless 
policy  which  builds  a  monument  to  massive, 
factory-type,  mass-production  farms  upon 
the  graves  of  small,  marginal  farms.  This 
may  seem  to  lie  efficiency,  but  It  Is  a  false 
efficiency  If  It  Is  achieved  by  driving  our 
small  farmers  Into  bankruptcy  and  starva- 
tion. 

But,  as  I  said,  this  program  was  evolved  by 
tobacco  men,  not  Federal  officials. 

However.  It  is  significant  that  West  Vir- 
ginia's tobacco  farmers  were  not  even  Invited 
to  the  meeting  at  which  these  policies  were 
adopted  and  endorsed. 

I  protest  ngnlnst  the  unfeeling  and  cruel 
attitude  townid  the  little  farmer,  and  I 
strongly  urge  tliat  action  be  taken  to  protect 
this  little  man  In  the  tobacco  business,  who 
apparently  is  being  thrown  to  the  wolves  by 
his  big  brothers. 

The  West  Virginia  tobacco  farmer  Is,  In  his 
way,  as  efllcleni  as  the  big  men  In  the  field. 
Although  West  Virginia  rates  a  rather  low 
18th  In  production.  It  rates  13th  In  yield  per 
acre.  And  when  we  consider  that  tobacco  Is 
the  State's  fifth  most  Important  crop,  the 
effect  on  the  already  troubled  West  Virginia 
economy  can  be  appreciated. 

So  stringently  do  West  Virginia  burley 
farmers  oppose  this  new  formula  that  the 
State's  department  of  agriculture  has  in- 
formed me  that  "this  prcgram,  If  adopted, 
could  put  the  State  out  of  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness." 

I  do  not  dliipute  the  right  of  the  big 
tobacco  Interests  to  present  their  case  before 
you  here  today.  I  do  not  dispute  that  their 
share  of  the  tobacco  economy  Ls  larger  than 
ours. 

I  ask  you  only  to  remember  that  any  ac- 
tion you  take  here  which  Is  detrimental  to 
the  small  tobacco  farmer  will  be  dlsa.sirous 
to  20,000  people  In  my  home  State.  There- 
fore, I  urge  that  you  take  no  steps  which 
would  strike  another  blow  at  West  Virginia's 
economy. 

I  do  not  want  the  famous  old  tobacco 
slogan  "LSMFT"  to  come  to  mean  "let's 
starve  mountaineer  farmers  of  tobacco." 


Statehood  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  15.  1959 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  86th 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
perform  a  sijinificant  act  of  justice, 
equity,  and  diplomacy  this  coming  year 
by  granting  Hawaii's  request  for  state- 
hood. 

As  a  matter  of  justice,  Hawaii  meets 
every  historical  standard  we  have  re- 
quired for  the  admission  of  new  States. 
Hawaiians  have  been  immersed  in  Amer- 
ican traditions  since  1820.  They  have 
demonstrated  their  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  demo<;racy  and  to  the  American 
form  of  government  in  numerous  ways, 
including  the  adoption  of  a  constitution, 
in  1950,  which  has  been  commended  as  a 
model  among  such  instruments. 

In  1950,  about  84  percent  of  the 
Hawaiians  were  native-born  American 
citizens.  The  record  of  island  troops  in 
combat  is  impressive  testimony  to  their 
loyalty.  Gen.  Mark  Clark  described  the 
Hawaiian  organization  as  "the  most 
decorated  unit  in  the  entire  military  his- 


tory of  the  United  States."  They  served 
with  equal  valor  In  Korea. 

That  the  majority  of  Hawaiians  desire 
statehood  is  unquestionable.  In  1940 
they  voted  two  to  one  for  admission.  In 
1950  they  approved  the  proposed  State 
constitution  by  more  than  three  to  one. 

Hawaii  has  flrst-class  Oualiflcatlons 
Insofar  as  population  and  resources  are 
concerned.  It  has  more  people  than  five 
of  the  present  States — more  than  twice 
ns  many  as  Alaska.  It  has  a  well-de- 
veloped, prosperous  economy.  Its  citi- 
zens support  a  per  capita  tax  burden 
considerably  higher  than  the  national 
average — larger,  in  fact,  than  in  33 
States. 

Hawaii  richly  merits  statehood  as  a 
matter  of  equity  as  well  as  Justice. 
Permanent  political  inferiority  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  American  Territories  is 
simply  too  foreign  to  our  ideals  to  be 
tolerated  for  long.  Hawaii  is  the  only 
incorpwrated  Territory  not  yet  welcomed 
into  the  Union.  It  has  been  petitioning 
for  entrance  since  1903.  It  has  more 
people  and  a  better  developed  economy 
than  Alaska,  our  newest  State.  Both 
political  parties  have,  in  their  platforms, 
approved  Hawaiian  statehood.  Both 
President  Eisenhower  and  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  are  for  it.  According  to 
recent  polls,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  also  for  it  by  a  ratio  of  more 
than  4^2  to  1. 

Finally,  as  an  act  of  diplomacy,  the  ad- 
mission of  Hawaii  would  be  of  incal- 
culable value.  It  would  reverberate  to 
our  credit  throughout  the  Far  East.  It 
would  stand  as  an  irrefutable  proof  that 
we  really  live  by  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  self-government  we  preach. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasoivs.  I 
shall,  in  Conpress,  supr>ort  passage  of  a 
Hawaiian  statehood  bill,  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 


Proposal  To  Create  a  Pan  Americaa 
ParliamcDtary  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  15,  1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  Pan  Ameri- 
can Parliamentary  Association — PAPA — 
should  be  established  and  that  the 
United  States  be  authorized  to  partici- 
pate in  the  parliamentary  conferences 
of  such  association. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  need 
to  establish  the  greatest  possible  meas- 
ure of  understanding,  harmonious  rela- 
tions and  cooperation  t>etween  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Despite  our  good  neighbor  policy  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  we  know  that 
much  resentment  and  dissati5f  action 
persist  in  Latin  America  with  U.S.  policy 
toward  those  countries.  Much  of  this 
dissatisfaction,  of  course.  Is  stirred  up 
in  recent  years  by  Commimist  elementJs 
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who  seek  to  create  chaotic  conditions 
among  our  nelghbois  to  the  south  ir.  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  fcKSthold  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Latin  Americans  desperately  need  our 
help  in  their  effortii  to  attain  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  in  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  their  natural  re- 
sources, in  economic  growth,  in  expand- 
ing Uieir  agriculture  and  industry,  and 
most  especially  in  giving  tliem  an  equal 
voice  and  the  right  of  Joint  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  in  the  formulation  of  hemi- 
spheric policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  visit 
several  Latin  American  countries  during 
part  of  November  nnd  December  1958 
in  connection  with  my  joint  resolution 
on  a  Pan  American  Parliamentary  As- 
sociation. A  full  report  of  my  visit  there, 
as  well  as  my  views  and  findings,  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Janu- 
aiy  9.  1959,  pa?cs  396-399. 

It  is  high  time  tht.t  we  look  upon  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  not  only  as 
good  neighboi's  but  also  as  our  best 
friends,  whicli  they  are.  Here  we  have 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  regain  some 
of  the  giound  we  have  lost  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  our  moral  position  and  our 
international  prestig?  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations,  by  stres.'^infr  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  championing  human  rights. 
We  can  do  so  by  offering  the  fullest 
measure  of  aid  po.ssible  in  order  to 
achieve  genuine  friendship  and  inter- 
American  support.  We  must  prove  to 
them  that  they  .«tand  to  gain  more  by 
aligning  thenisolvcs  with  the  United 
States  in  order  to  protect  their  political 
freedom,  their  national  Independence, 
their  economic  gains,  end  the  security  of 
the  whole  hemisphere. 

Fortunately,  we  aie  in  a  position  to 
be  of  invahnble  a'sistance  to  I^atin 
America  in  many  wr.ys.  particularly  in 
helping  them  with  their  economic  and 
development  problems.  The  standard 
of  livint?  in  these  countries  is  extremely 
low.  The  aveiage  per  capita  income  for 
all  of  Latin  America  is  reported  to  be 
only  $312  per  year,  compared  with  over 
$2.1300  averape  in  the  United  States.  We 
mu'-t  help  them  raise  this  standard  of 
living  throuph  economic  development 
and  expansion,  throuph  incren.sed  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  and  by  in- 
creasing their  purchasing  power  in  do- 
me-tic markets. 

The  more  we  help  Latin  America 
achieve  these  goals,  the  more  we  too 
shall  benefit  in  the  long  run  becau.se  of 
increased  trade  relations.  Even  now 
our  trade  with  Latin  America  is  greater 
than  with  any  other  area  in  the  world. 
About  one-third  of  our  imports  come 
from  this  area  and  about  one-fourth  of 
our  exports  go  there.  They  sell  to  us 
half  or  more  of  such  products  as  copper, 
cofTee,  raw  wool,  petroleum,  and  other 
products,  while  the  value  of  our  exports 
to  them  is  approaching  the  $5  billion 
mark  annually.  Thus,  by  aiding  them 
in  their  economic  growth  and  In  attain- 
ing a  higher  standard  of  living  we  can 
look  forward  to  increased  trade  relations 
which  should  prove  mutually  advanta- 
geous. 


What  we  need  today  is  greater  unity 
of  purpose  and  a  program  of  action 
which,  I  believe,  should  and  could  bert 
be  done  on  a  people-to-people  basis.  It 
la  for  this  very  reason  that  I  have  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  Pan  Ameri- 
can Parliamentary  Association.  My 
original  resolution  containing  this  pro- 
posal was  offered  to  Congress  in  the 
summer  of  1958  when  tlie  hectic  period 
of  adjournment  was  approaching  and  no 
time  left  for  consideration.  Neverthe- 
less, within  a  few  short  weeks  several  of 
our  leaders  In  Congress  approved  the 
Idea  In  principle.  It  was  similarly  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  statesmen  from 
12  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries, 
and  the  Department  of  State  encour- 
aged me  to  undertake  my  visit  to  several 
South  American  countries  to  discuss  the 
proposal  in  detail  with  leading  legis- 
lators there. 

Following  my  visit  I  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  idea  proposed  in  my 
resolution  is  very  timely  and  very  urgent. 
Thereupon,  I  revised  it  and  expanded  it 
on  the  ba.'^is  of  my  findinG;s.  The  reso- 
lution proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
Pan  American  Parliamentary  Associa- 
tion which  is  to  meet  annually,  or  as 
frequently  as  deemed  necessary,  in  the 
different  capitals  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  to  be  attended  by  the 
parliamentary  representatives  of  the  21 
American  nations,  since  they  are  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  people  hav- 
ing been  elected  by  them  as  their  spokes- 
men. 

The  purposes  of  the  association  are  set 
forth  in  the  resolution  in  the  form  of  a 
12-p3int  program,  which  may  be  ex- 
panded upon  whenever  necessary.  This 
program  is  as  follows: 

1.  Create  better  understanding  and  foster 
closer  personal  contact  among  the  elected 
IcpiEl  '.tors  vl  the  21  American  nations. 

2.  Stimulate  greater  public  knowledge  of, 
and  making  more  cfTective,  the  Organization 
of  tl-.e  American  States  (GAS)  and  other 
agencies  de.'-lgned  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  nations. 

3.  Expand  the  educational  and  scientific 
exoh.ange  programs. 

4.  Develop  closer  cultural  relations 
throtit^hout  the  hemiirphere. 

5.  Improve  trade  relations  and  reduce  the 
barriers  to  trade  between  countries  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

6.  Encourage  large-scale  tourism  between 
the  Americas. 

7.  Help  to  provide  relief  In  times  of  dis- 
aster and  other  emergencies. 

8.  Seek  means  to  dispose  of  surplus  com- 
modities of  all  sorts  In  the  various  countries 
In  order  to  help  their  economies. 

9.  Help  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
throughout  Latin  America. 

10.  Aid  in  the  development  of  plans  for 
the  sound  economic  expansion  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Including  U.S.  public 
and  private  Investment  in  their  economic 
development. 

11.  Assist  them  In  modernization  of  their 
agricultural  methods. 

12.  Seek  solutions  to  other  problems  of 
common  concern  to  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

My  resolution  further  calls  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Pan  Arnerican 
Parliamentary  Association  and  the 
appointment  of  18  Members  of  Congress 
from  both  Houses  and  both  political 
parties  as  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  conferences  of  the  Associa- 


tion. The  U.S.  delegation  is  to  submit 
a  reix)rt  to  Congress  each  year  on  the 
activities  said  decisions  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  21  American  nations 
could  meet  In  person  to  discuss  pressing 
problems  of  mutual  Interest  to  the  entire 
hemisphere,  much  could  be  achieved  In 
the  way  of  better  understanding  ahd 
harmonious  i^elatlons.  We  must  stop 
taking  Latin  America  for  granted.  We 
must  develop  a  positive  and  direct 
people-to-people  approach  In  our  rela- 
tionship, treatment  and  dealings  with 
our  neighbors  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  b?lieve  sincerely  that 
my  resolution  Is  the  key  to  such  Im- 
proved relations  of  the  future,  only 
we  must  bring  that  future  closer — not 
some  distant  tomorrow,  but  today.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  the  idea  to  set  up  a 
Pan  American  Parliamentary  Associa- 
tion, as  proposed  in  my  resolution,  will 
soon  bscome  a  reality.  Let  us  be  the 
first  to  pave  the  way. 


Changing  the  Level  of  Imposing  the 
Federal  Tax  on  Gasoline 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  15,  1959 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  all  segments  of  small 
business  in  this  country  should  be  en- 
titled to  compete  equitably  with  larger 
concerns.  I  have  Introduced  H.R.  1343. 
w  hich  is  designed  to  give  the  independent 
oil  jobber  and  wholesaler  the  same  break 
as  the  major  oil  company  has  with  ref- 
erence to  the  payment  of  the  Federal 
tax  on  gasoline. 

Under  existing  law  the  3 -cent  Federal 
tax  on  gasoline  is  imposed  at  the  time 
of  sale  by  the  producer.  The  producer 
is  the  refiner  and.  from  the  standpoint  of 
volume,  this  really  means  the  major  oil 
companies.  The  word  "producer."  as 
defined  by  section  4C82  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  includes  "blenders"  and 
"importers" ;  however,  the  volume  of  gas- 
oline handled  by  tliese  last  two  categories 
is  relatively  insignificant. 

When  the  existing  language  of  the 
code — as  implemented  by  regulations — is 
translated  into  actual  operation  what  it 
means  is  that  the  refiner  or  major  oil 
company  does  not  pay  the  Federal  gaso- 
line tax  until  up  to  45  days  after  the 
time  of  sale,  whether  that  sale  be  direct 
to  a  consumer,  to  a  service  station,  or  to 
a  reseller,  such  as  a  jobber  or  wholesale 
distributor.  It  also  means  that  the 
wholesale  distributor  who  pays  this  tax 
rt  the  time  of  purchase  must  not  only 
permanently  encumber  approximately  20 
percent  of  his  Inventory  capital  but,  in 
addition,  he  must  suffer  tax  losses  due  to 
evaporation  and  unavoidable  spillage  be- 
tween the  time  of  purchase  and  the  time 
of  delivery  into  the  tank  of  the  person  to 
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whom  he  sells.  Neither  of  these  burdens 
Is  imposed  on  the  major  oil  company  with 
whom  this  small,  independent  jobber 
must  compete.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
jobber's  losses  due  to  evaporation  and 
unavoidable  spillage  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
j;a'oline  handled.  A  majority  of  the 
S  ntes  imposing  gasoline  taxes  recognize 
tills  inequity  and  allow  the  jobber  vary- 
i!ig  percentages  to  compensate  for  these 
losses  and  some  of  them  allow  additional 
percentages  for  the  handling  of  this  tax 
burden,  collection  of  the  tax  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  necessary  records  re- 
quired by  the  collector.  The  Federal 
Government,  however,  has  refused  to 
either  recognize  or  remedy  this  inequity. 
My  bill  would  change  the  definitions  in 
the  code  in  such  a  way  that  the  inde- 
pendent jobber  or  wholesale  distributor 
will  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  his 
major  oil  company  competitor  insofar  as 
payment  of  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  is 
concerned.  In  my  bill  the  jobber  will 
pay  the  tax  at  the  time  he  sells  the  gaso- 
line rather  than  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
This  will  not  only  relea.se  badly  needed 
capital  which  this  category  of  small  busi- 
nes.smen  can  use  to  improve  their  com- 
petitive position  but,  in  addition,  will  re- 
lieve them  from  paying  taxes  on  a  prod- 
uct which  has  evaporated  before  the 
time  of  sale.  This  method  of  collection 
will  not  add  any  appreciable  number  of 
taxpayers  to  the  rolls  nor  will  it  cause 
any  loss  of  revenues  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  equitably  entitled.  The  bill, 
in  brief,  will  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  remove  an  existing 
inequity  between  a  group  of  deserving 
small  businessmen  and  the  major  inte- 
grated oil  companies.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  cheaper  way  to  help  some  small  busi- 
nessmen than  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  introduced. 


Broadening  the  Market  for  State  and 
Local  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MIS.SOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  15,  1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  joining  with  Mr.  Herlonc,  my  col- 
league on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
te?.  in  reintroducing  a  bill  to  broaden 
and  relieve  the  market  for  State  and 
local  bonds.  It  will  accomplish  this  by 
attracting  investment  companies,  both 
re  ;ulatcd  and  unregulated,  with  their 
ever-increasinf?  pools  of  investablc  funds, 
into  the  so-called  municipal  bond  mar- 
ket. The  Incentive  is  that  they  may  dis- 
tribute or  pass  through  the  tax-exempt 
interest  to  their  shareholders.  At  the 
present  time  the  shareholders  can  invest 
In  these  bonds  directly,  but  their  corpo- 
rate funds  are  effectively  sealed  off  from 
the  market  by  the  fact  that  the  interest 
becomes  fully  taxable  when  distributed 
to  the  shareholders. 


This  bill,  except  for  minor  refinements, 
is  the  same  as  H.R.  8702,  which  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  last  session  Earlier  In  the 
last  session  I  had  introduced  a  very  nar- 
row passthrough  bill.  H.R.  4380.  which 
applied  only  to  regulated  Investments 
and  only  if  they  were  90  percent  in- 
vested in  tfix-exempt  bonds.  There- 
after I  became  convinced  that  the  nar- 
row bill  would  extend  negligible  help  to 
State  and  local  governments.  The  pres- 
ent bill,  however,  will  provide  substan- 
tial, essential,  and  inexpensive  assist- 
ance by  rea.ly  broadening  the  market 
for  State  and  local  bonds. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  existing  exemption.  This 
bill  makes  that  exemption  more  effective 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  issuers  of 
tax-exempt  bonds.  For  that  reason,  the 
legislation  is  actively  supported  by  lead- 
ing national  organizations  in  the  mu- 
nicipal, coun'.y,  and  educational  spheres, 
such  as  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, National  Association  of  County  Offi- 
cials, and  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

I  have  been  advised  by  a  prominent 
economist,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Severson.  that 
leaders  in  the  field  of  municipal  finance 
have  been  worried  for  some  time  about 
the  failure  of  markets  for  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  sup- 
ply, and  that  more  recently  the  under- 
writers who  handle  these  bonds  have 
been  discussing  most  seriously  how  and 
where  the  ever-increasing  volume  of 
new  issues  can  be  placed. 

The  lef^islation  is  unique  in  that  it 
grants  substantial  as.sistauce  to  local 
governments  at  little,  if  any,  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  For  this  particu- 
lar rea>on  the  legislation  has  the  sup- 
port of  such  diverse  organizations  as 
thp  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

State  and  local  governments  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  finance  the 
growing  volume  of  new  capital  improve- 
ments which  are  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  expanding  economy.  Tra- 
ditionally. L^rge  capital  improvements, 
with  the  exception  of  highways,  have 
been  financed  largely  by  borrowing. 
Since  all  of  the  costs  of  government  are 
rising,  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  be  feasible  for  these  jurisdictions 
to  meet  a  significantly  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  capital  improvements 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  The  problems  of  financing 
capital  improvements  are  made  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  new  bond 
issues  do  not  sell  as  well  as  they  did  a 
few  years  ago. 

During  World  War  II  the  supply  of 
new  tax-exempt  bonds  was  not  only  rel- 
atively small  but  it  was  contracting  at 
the  very  time  that  the  demand  for  tax 
exemption  was  expanding  due  to  raises  in 
the  income  tax  rates.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  an  extremely  favorable  mar- 
ket for  State  and  local  bonds.  As  the 
volume  of  new  issues  increased  follow- 
ing the  close  of  World  War  n,  this  sit- 
uation has  gradually  changed  until  it 
Is  now  the  investors  who  enjoy  most  of 
the  advantages  at  the  bargaining  table. 


Under  existing  law  the  large  and  grow- 
ing pools  of  Investable  funds  held  by 
investment  companies  are  effectively  ex- 
cluded from  the  municipal  bond  market 
by  the  fact  that  tax-free  interest  la  con- 
verted to  taxable  dividends  when  paid 
out  to  the  shareholders  of  these  com- 
panies. The  need  for  a  broader  market 
is  even  more  pressing  now  than  when 
I  first  introduced  this  bill  in  July  1957. 
The  volume  of  new  offerings  of  these  se- 
curities continues  to  mount.  In  1957  a 
total  of  $7  billion  came  to  the  market 
which  was  practically  the  same  as  the 
previous  high  reached  in  1954  when  new 
toll  road  bonds  were  at  the  height  of 
their  popularity.  In  1958  a  new  high  of 
approximately  $7.5  biUion  was  reached 
in  spite  of  the  tight  money  conditions 
in  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  year 
which  undoubtedly  caused  the  postpone- 
ment of  some  new  offerings. 

What  is  more,  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  volume  of  new  offer- 
ings will  continue  to  increase.  Our 
growing  economy  will  make  it  necessary 
for  State  and  local  governments  to  install 
many  new  capital  improvements  all  of 
which  must  be  financed.  The  widely 
quoted  Severson  projections  show  a 
steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  new 
offerings.  According  to  these  projections 
the  volume  in  1959  will  be  above  $8  bil- 
lion, increasing  to  more  than  $16  billion 
in  19G8.  This  represents  a  lot  of  tx)nd8 
to  place  with  investors.  The  market  is 
choking  up  periodically  on  the  present 
volume  and  this  gives  us  some  Idea  of  the 
task  ahead  in  finding  permanent  outlets 
in  10  years  for  a  flow  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  the  greatest  we  have  kno\»Ti. 

The  enactment  of  the  passthrough 
would  be  of  material  assistance  in  plac- 
ing these  new  issues.  Investment  com- 
panies not  only  hold  large  reservoirs  of 
funds  but  they  are  growing  steadily.  An 
important  advantage  of  the  passthrough 
is  the  fact  that  it  would  open  up  these 
new  markets  without  upsetting  existing 
institutional  arrangements.  Further- 
more, the  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  be  nominal.  If  the  aspirations  of 
the  people  for  new  improvements  are  to 
be  realized,  the  volume  of  new  issues 
must  continue  to  grow.  In  many  in- 
stances the  failure  to  sell  these  bonds 
would  result  in  the  economic  strangu- 
lation of  the  area. 

Since  these  bonds  will  be  tax  free  In 
any  event  under  existing  law  to  whoever 
buys  them,  no  tax  loss  of  any  conse- 
quence is  involved.  Moreover,  certain 
offsets  must  be  considered.  By  holding 
down  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  issues 
the  total  volume  of  interest  on  which 
tax  is  not  paid  is  reduced.  Also  by  re- 
ducing the  cwt  of  debt  service  the  pass- 
through  will  tend  to  reduce  or  hold  down 
local  taxes  which  are  a  deduction  in 
computing  the  income  subject  to  tax. 

State  and  local  governments  are  re- 
questing assistance  in  meeting  their  ob- 
ligations. Their  burdens  are  heavy. 
About  this  there  can  be  no  question.  In 
considering  these  requests  for  assi-stance 
I  think  it  well  to  give  real  consideration 
to  those  forms  of  aid  which  would  enable 
these  governments  to  help  themselves, 
since  this  type  of  assistance  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  efficient.     As  governments 
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are  called  upon  to  perform  more  services, 
efficiency  becomes  mcreaslngly  impor- 
tant, and  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
keeping  the  controls  close  to  home  tends 
toward  economy.  It  Is  easier  to  waste  a 
dollar  which  ccmes  from  Washington 
than  one  which  must  be  raised  locally. 

In  closing,  I  feel  that  the  broad  pass- 
through  should  be  enacted  into  law  at 
this  session  of  Con  rress  since  it  would 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
financing  their  capital  improvements  by 
reducing  or  at  least  holding  down  the 
cost  of  debt  service,  and  debt  service 
will  become  an  increasingly  important 
item  for  these  povcrnments.  The  control 
of  the  capital  imrrovement  programs 
would  be  left  with  local  government. 
The  Federal  Government  would  not  be 
concerned  over  what  a  Iccal  community 
did  or  did  not  undeitake.  Each  locality 
could  build  its  improvements  as  simply 
or  as  elaborately  as  it  chooses. 

The  bill  follows : 

HR  2341 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954    with    re  pr't    to    the    Income    tax 
treatment    of    divicl?nds    paid    by    certain 
coriKjratlons    which     hold    obligations    of 
States  and  local  government* 
Be  it  enartcd  bv  th<'  Senate  and  House  of 
R'-prexentativcs  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
II a  m  Congress  as  rmblcd.  That  eectlon  1C3 
of  the  Inierr.al  Revenue  C  >de  of  1954  (relat- 
liig  to  Interest  on  ccrt.iln  governmental  obU- 
g.iilons)    Is   amended   by  rede:  Ignating  sub- 
section  (ci   as  subsection  (e)   ai:d  by  Insert- 
iiiR  after  siibcectlon    (b)    the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(C)     EXCI  USION  FOR  ExrMPT-lNTTBKST  DlVa- 

DrNDs — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  there  thall  be  excluded  from 
gross  income  an  amotjnt  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amounts  received  during  the  taxable 
year  as  exempt-ln'irest  dividends.  Any 
amount  excludlble  f.-cm  gross  Income  under 
this  subsection  fhall  be  treated  for  pur- 
po.ses  of  thl.s  subtitle  as  an  item  of  Interest 
excludlble  from  gross  income  under  subsec- 
tion (aid). 

"(d)  DEFiNmoNs.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
Beet  ion  (C)  — 

"(1)  ExEMPT-iNTERisT  DIVIDEND. — The  term 
'exempt-lnterett  dividend'  means  any  divi- 
dend or  part  thereof  (other  than  a  capltal- 
paln  dividend  within  the  meaning  of  section 
852(bi(3)(C))  paid  by  a  corporation  and 
designated  by  It  as  an  exempt-Interest  divi- 
dend in  a  written  notice  mailed  to  Us  share- 
holders not  later  than  30  days  after  the  close 
of  Its  taxable  year.  If  such  corporation  meets 
the  reciulrements  of  paragraph  (2)  for  such 
taxable  year.  If  the  aggregate  amount  so 
designated  with  respect  to  a  taxable  year  of 
the  corporation  Is  greater  than  the  amount 
of  Interest  received  or  accrued  by  such  cor- 
piratlon  during  such  taxable  year  and  ex- 
cludlble by  It  under  subsection  (a)(1),  the 
portion  of  each  distr  butlon  which  shall  be 
iin  exempt-Interest  c;ivldend  shall  be  only 
that  proportion  of  the  amount  so  designated 
us  the  amount  of  sue  i  Interest  so  excludlble 
bears  to  the  aggregate  amount  so  designated. 

"(2)  Section  io3  corporation. — A  corpo- 
ration shall  be  treated  as  meeting  the  re- 
qu.rementa  of  this  p.tragraph  for  a  taxable 
year  II  — 

"(A I  such  corporation  Is  a  domestic  cor- 
ptjralion  other  than  a  bank  as  defined  In 
.'^.otlon  581  or  an  insurance  company  taxable 
ui-ider  subchapter  L. 

"(B)  such  corporation  flies  with  Its  re- 
turn for  such  taxable  year  an  election  to  he 
a  section  103  corporation  or  has  made  such 
election  for  a  previous  taxable  year  which 
bjan  after  the  effective  date  ol  this  Act, 


"(C)  at  least  80  percent  of  Its  gross  In- 
come Is  derived  from  dividends.  Interest,  and 
gains  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
stock  or  other  securities  (and  for  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph  and  subparagraph  (D), 
the  terms  'gross  Income'  and  'interest'  in- 
clude Interest  excludlble  under  subsection 
(a) (1),  and 

"(D)  less  than  30  percent  of  Its  gross  In- 
come is  derived  from  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  stock  or  other  securities  held  for 
less  than  3  months." 

Sec.  2.  Section  265  of  such  Code  (dealing 
with  nonallowance  of  deduction  for  ex- 
penses and  interest  relating  to  tax-exempt 
Income)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  by  deleting  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  substituting 
the  following:  ",  or  any  amount  otlierwise 
allowable  as  a  deduction  whicli  Is  allocable 
to  interest  received  and  distributed  als  an 
exempt -interest  dividend  by  a  corporation 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  103 
(d)." 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Interest  RELATED  TO  exempt-interest 
DmDENDs. — Interest,  on  Indebtedness  In- 
curred or  cont.nued  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  to  purchase  or  carry  stock  of  any 
corporation,  for  any  period  during  which 
such  corporation  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  103(d)  (2) ." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  distributions 
by  corporations  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
of  such  corporations  which  begin  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Hon.  Davis  Elkins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  massachueetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  15.  1959 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deepest  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
recent  passing  of  the  esteemed  and  be- 
loved former  distinguished  Senator  of 
the  great  State  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Davis  EUkins. 

Illustrious  scion  and  great  leader  of  a 
family  which  for  more  than  75  years  has 
been  a  prominent,  vital  force  in  the  up- 
building and  development  of  his  great 
State,  Senator  Elkins  leaves  a  precious 
legacy  of  devoted  public  service  and  con- 
structive business  leadership. 

Educated  at  Lawrenceville,  Andover. 
and  Harvard  College,  Davis  Elkins  early 
enlisted  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
as  a  volunteer  with  Company  E  of  the 
1st  West  Virginia  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  served  with  great  distinction  with 
that  unit  throughout  that  history-mak- 
ing conflict.  During  World  War  I  in- 
spired by  that  high  sense  of  patriotism 
and  civic  virtue  for  which  he  and  his 
family  were  noted,  the  Senator  again 
enlisted  in  the  Army  and  served  in 
Europe  with  the  high  rank  of  major  and 
once  more  distinguished  himself  as  a 
gallant  fighter  and  a  devoted  son  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

Of  his  outstanding  service  in  this 
war,  the  late  famous  Percy  D.  Haughton, 
famous  Harvard  football  coach  of  the 
era.  himself  an  officer  in  the  American 


Expeditionary  Force,  said  of  Senator 
Elkins:  'Dave  Elkins  was  a  great  soldier 
and  a  great  human  being,  respected  and 
loved  by  all." 

Evidently  the  people  of  his  home  State 
felt  the  same  way  about  his  patriotic 
contributions,  high  character  and  abil- 
ity since,  while  he  was  still  on  the  Euro- 
pean battlefront.  they  elected  him  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  November  1918. 

Much  could  be  spoken  of  his  fine  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate.  He  early  won  the  hi^^h 
regard  of  his  colleagues  and  served  his 
constituents,  the  State,  and  the  Nation 
with  unquestioned  integrity,  outstanding 
fidelity,  and  great  ability  during  his 
term. 

He  did  not  run  for  reelection.  His 
large  and  varied  business  interests,  civic 
and  family  responsibilities  which  he  had 
long  unselfishly  sacrificed  to  serve  his 
country,  demanded  his  consideration  and 
attention  and  he  reluctantly  retired  to 
private  life. 

Senator  Elkins"  warm  friend  of  Senate 
days.  President  Warren  G.  Harding, 
greatly  honored  him  by  offering  him  an 
important  Cabinet  post,  but  his  many 
business  affairs  and  domestic  duties  en- 
joined him  from  acceptance,  notwith- 
standing the  persistent  urgings  of  the 
President  and  his  many  friends  and  ad- 
visers. As  the  Senator  put  it  himself: 
"I  am  grateful  for  the  honor  and  wish  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  serve.  But  I 
must  give  some  attention  now  to  my 
business  and  my  family." 

Senator  Elkins'  family  life  was  typical- 
ly American  and  fabulously  happy.  In 
1926,  he  married  the  charming,  talented, 
and  gracious  Mary  Regan  of  Washing- 
ton, a  young  lady  noted  for  her  beauty, 
keen  wit.  and  popularity,  who  bore  him 
three  lovely  children.  Katherine.  now 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Kelly  of  New  York  City, 
Maureen,  now  Mrs.  A.  Thomas  Zirpolo  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Davis  Elkins,  Jr., 
now  of  Elkins.  W.  Va. 

The  Elkins  family  life  was  also  truly 
ideal  and  brought  great  joy  and  great 
pride  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Very  many  friends  of  official  Washing- 
ton, the  Nation,  and  even  the  world,  the 
famous  and  the  unsung,  drawn  from 
every  walk  of  life,  moved  from  time  to 
time  in  and  out  of  the  noted  Elkins  home 
where  hospitality,  graciousness,  love, 
generosity,  kindness,  and  a  strong  Chris- 
tian faith  always  abided. 

I  can  speak  with  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  this  lovely  Elkins  family 
because  it  was  frequently  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  visit  them  in  their  home. 
Never  have  I  known  more  generous 
hosts;  never  have  I  experienced  more 
gracious  hospitality;  never  have  I  seen 
a  more  beautiful  family  or  a  more  whole- 
some, interesting,  inspiring  home  en- 
vironment. 

The  great  and  the  humble  passed 
through  the  doors  of  that  inspiring 
home.  It  was  a  salon,  in  the  very  best 
sense,  of  fine  culture,  enlightenment  and 
gayety.  Above  all,  it  was  a  home  which 
exemplified  the  finest  qualities  of  par- 
enthood and  the  most  appealing  attri- 
butes of  filial  love  and  devotion.  The 
home  of  Davis  and  Mary  Elkins  was  a 
home  to  remember,  as  those  who  have 
ever  visited  it  will  gratefully  testify. 
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The  Elkins  children  were  brought  up 
with  scrupulous,  yet  loving  vigilance, 
care,  and  affection  and  they  have  lived 
up  to  high  early  promise.  The  girls  are 
happily  married,  are  blessed  with  beau- 
tiful children ;  the  boy  is  rapidly  making 
his  way  in  the  business  world.  To- 
gether, they  brought  great  joy  to  their 
devoted  dad  and  granddad  and  to  their 
loving  mother  and  grandmother — i  fam- 
ily of  which  anyone  could  be  proud — 
American  to  the  core,  that  can  "walk 
with  kings  nor  lose  the  common  touch," 
that  shines  out  like  a  bright  star  in  the 
firmament  of  modern  life  in  our  great 
Republic. 

Davis  Elkins  was  a  man  of  rectitude 
and  high  honor,  a  two  flsted  American 
who  up  to  the  time  of  his  disability  at- 
tended prize  flights,  wrestling  matches, 
and  athletic  contests.  Bom  to  the 
manor,  so  to  speak,  he  was  plain  in 
speech,  democratic  in  manner,  kind  of 
heart,  generous  of  impulse. 

He  was  a  hard  hitter,  blunt  spoken 
against  injustice,  sham,  and  quackery, 
firm  in  his  convictions,  rugged  of  char- 
acter, stern  in  his  sense  of  duty.  Es- 
sentially, he  was  a  kind  and  generous 
soul,  deep  in  his  knowledge  of  humanity. 
keenly  aware  of  its  problems,  eager  to 
do  his  part  whether  by  bountiful  private 
philanthropy  or  public  action  to  lighten 
the  burden  and  better  theJot  of  all  those 
iinable  to  help  themselves. 

His  loyalties  and  affections  knew  no 
narrow  bounds  of  party,  race,  creed,  or 
class.  He  was  a  friend  to  man,  a  public 
servant  of  whom  any  nation  could  be 
proud;  a  husband  and  father  of  whom 
any  family  could  be  eternally  grateful. 
as  I  know  his  devoted  family  is. 

In  the  poignant  sorrow  of  their  be- 
reavement. 1  extend  to  Mrs.  EHkins  and 
to  each  and  every  one  of  them  the  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  my  family  and 
myself.  May  the  good  Lord  bring  them 
strength  and  courage  in  their  dark  hour 
of  sadness  and  travail.  May  they  find 
"that  peace  of  God.  which  passeth  all 
understanding." 

An  able  honest  man.  a  noble  states- 
man, and  a  great  American,  Davis  EUklns. 
has  gone  to  his  heavenly  reward.  His 
State,  the  Nation,  the  people  and  his 
many  friends  join  his  bereaved  family  in 
mourning  his  lamented  passing.  May 
Ood  bless  and  keep  him. 


Inspection  of  Alcatraz  and  Terminal 
Island  Prisons  .f 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    . 

or  ' 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  15,  1959 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
drafted  legislation  affecting  Federal  pris- 
ons in  the  85th  Congress,  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
visited  two  Federal  institutions  during 
the  latter  part  of  August  1958.  to  study 
at    firsthand    the    problems    associated 


with  the  confinement  of  Federal  offend- 
ers. Representatives  William  M.  Tuck. 
Roland  V.  Libonatt,  and  I,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Cyril  F.  Brickfield,  counsel  to  the 
committee,  inspected  the  Federal  cor- 
rectional institution,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif.,  on  August  25,  1958,  and  the  U.S. 
penitentiary,  Alcatraz,  Calif.,  on  August 
28, 1958. 

TERMINAL    ISLAND 

Terminal  Island  is  headed  by  Warden 
Preston  G.  Smith  and  is  the  only  Federal 
institution  in  which  both  men  and  women 
prisoners  are  confined.  Terminal  Island 
is  a  medium  security  institution  located 
in  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  on  a 
small  peninsula  known  as  Reservation 
Point.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  the  total 
prison  population  was  845.  with  688  men 
and  157  women.  It  has  a  staff  of  163 
persons,  129  of  whom  are  assigned  to  the 
mens  prison  and  34  to  the  women's  divi- 
sion. The  ratio  of  prisoners  to  employees 
is  quite  excessive,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  employee  staff  must 
be  spread  out  over  a  24-hour  day,  7  days 
a  week. 

Terminal  Island  receives  men  pris- 
oners, with  sentences  of  5  years  or  less, 
and  women  prisoners,  regardless  of 
length  of  sentence,  from  the  area  west 
of  the  Rockies,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

The  largest  offense  group  is  made  up 
of  prisoners  convicted  of  narcotic  law 
violations.  Other  offenses  represented 
most  numerously  in  the  population  are 
forgery,  car  theft,  and  illegal  entry  into 
the  United  States.  The  average  length 
of  sentence  for  the  men  is  about  39 
months  and  for  the  women  about  50 
months.  However,  the  committee  noted 
the  length  of  sentences  varied  over  a 
wide  range  even  in  virtually  identical 
car  theft  or  forgery  cases.  Public  Law 
85-752.  enacted  in  August  1958  by  the 
85th  Congress,  was  drafted  in  subcom- 
mittee No.  3  to  minimize  such  disparities, 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  hopeful  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
noted  disparities  will  dwindle  as  the  new 
law  becomes  more  commonly  used  by 
the  Federal  courts. 

The  subcommittee  visited  the  recently 
overhauled  admission-orientation  unit 
where  the  men  are  housed  during  their 
first  month  in  the  institution.  This  is  a 
clean.  well-Ughted  and  well-ventilated 
area  consisting  of  a  dormitory  with  a 
capacity  of  46  beds,  8  individual  cells,  a 
combination  day-lecture  room  and  2 
small  interview  rooms.  It  was  explained 
that  the  capacity  of  this  unit  would  be 
increased  shortly  by  the  addition  of 
double-deck  beds,  required  because  the 
population  of  this  unit  frequently  ex- 
ceeds the  present  54-man  capacity. 

During  the  month  that  the  men  spend 
in  this  unit  they  are  given  a  program  of 
orientation  geared  to  help  them  adjust 
to  the  routine  of  the  months  and  years 
ahead  and  to  encourage  them  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  their  time  in 
prison.  A  good  many  of  the  men  begin 
various  types  of  study  courses  while  they 
are  still  in  this  unit. 

At  the  end  of  their  first  month  the  men 
appear  before  the  classification  commit- 
tee, composed  of  the  warden,  associate 
warden,  classification  and  parole  chief, 
educational    supervisor,    social    worker. 


chief  medical  ofllcer,  and  chaplain. 
This  committee  advises  the  Inmate  on 
the  type  of  program  considered  best 
suited  to  his  needs  and  assigns  him  to 
living  quarters,  work  program  and  cus- 
tody classification.  For  those  who  test 
below  fifth-grade  level  one-half  day 
school  attendance  is  compulsory.  All 
other  school  work  is  voluntary  but  the 
committee  encourages  attendance  at 
evening  classes  on  this  basis.  The  school 
is  staffed  by  two  full-time  staff  instruc- 
tors, two  part-time  Instructors  from  the 
local  school  system  and  a  number  oX 
inmate  teachers.  The  program  is  ac- 
credited by  the  Los  Angeles  school  system 
and  certificates  and  diplomas  are 
awarded  for  attainment  of  elementary  or 
high-school  graduation. 

An  active  vocational  training  program 
and  on-the-job  training  is  carried  on  in 
the  various  shops,  powerplant  and 
culinary  department.  A  concerted  effort 
is  made  to  install  good  work  habits,  to 
promote  a  high  standard  of  personal  ap- 
I>earance,  to  maintain  excellent  sanita- 
tion in  living  quarters  and  places  of 
employment,  and  to  discourage  vulgar 
and  profane  speech. 

The  committee  was  pleased  to  note 
that  Terminal  Island  has  two  full-time 
chaplains.  These  are  young  and  vigor- 
ous men  who  appear  to  be  keenly  In- 
terested in  their  work.  The  Catholic 
chaplain  speaks  Spanish  fluently  and 
acts  as  interpreter  for  the  classification 
committee  in  dealing  with  the  consid- 
erable number  of  Mexican  Inmates  who 
speak  and  understand  very  little  English. 

The  medical  staff  is  composed  of  two 
doctors,  a  dentist,  and  four  male  nurses 
for  the  men's  division  and  two  female 
nurses  for  the  women's  division.  They 
are  supplemented  by  part-time  consult- 
ants in  the  various  specialties  form  the 
local  community,  available  on  an  as- 
needed  basis. 

The  subcommittee  visited  the  institu- 
tion's library,  and  the  hobby  shop  where 
men  can  spend  their  leisure  hours  work- 
ing upon  articles  of  handicraft.  Tele- 
vision sets  were  observed  in  some  of  the 
housing  units  and  Warden  Smith  ex- 
plained that  these  sets  were  rotated 
weekly  among  the  several  units  on  an 
incentive  basis.  Each  group  is  anxious 
to  have  the  benefit  of  television  and 
competition  for  these  sets  Is  quite  keen. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  system  was 
seen  in  the  extreme  orderliness  and  san- 
itation in  the  living  quarters.  These 
sets,  incidentally,  were  acquired  partly 
through  donation  and  partly  through 
purchase  from  commissary  profits.  No 
appropriated  funds  were  expended  for 
this  purpose. 

The  work  program  at  Terminal  Island 
poses  some  unusual  problems  because  of 
the  site,  the  dual  nature  of  operations 
and  the  restricted  area  of  the  reserva- 
tion which  precludes  the  farming  opera- 
tions normally  carried  on  at  a  penal 
institution.  To  offset  the  lack  of  a  farm 
to  some  extent  the  institution  has  de- 
veloped with  neighboring  government 
agencies  working  arrangements  which 
permit  the  use  of  labor  details  at  those 
installations  for  grounds  maintenance, 
shop  operations,  and  various  similar 
services.    Approximately  50  inmates  are 
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a '•signed  to  details  of  this  type  at  the 
Coast  Guard  station  and  immigration 
and  naturalization  ofHces  just  acrass  the 
street  from  the  institution  and  at  Fort 
MacArthur  in  San  Pedro. 

On  Industrial  activity,  furniture  re- 
finishing,  is  now  operated  at  the  prison 
and  employs  40  to  45  prisoners.  Con- 
struction of  a  new  building  to  accom- 
modate additional  industrial  activities 
is  under  way.  It  is  planned  to  use  this 
new  space  for  metals  Industry  fabricat- 
inR  steel  shelving,  lockers,  and  various 
small  metals  products.  With  institu- 
tional maintenance  requirements,  the 
.•services  performed  for  other  agencies 
and  the  expanding  industrial  program, 
.sufficient  employment  to  keep  approxi- 
mately 703  men  usefully  occupied  will 
eventually  be  furnished. 

Keeping  the  women  inmates  usefully 
employed  is  more  of  a  problem  and  an 
industrial  activity  for  them  is  being  de- 
veloped. Meanwhile  job  training  is  be- 
inij  afforded  by  such  activities  as  cook- 
ing and  bakinc,  sewing,  landscape  gar- 
dening, cosmetology,  and  various  other 
lines. 

Terminal  Island  uses  the  standard 
ration  allowance  common  to  the  entire 
prison  service.  Its  food  costs  are  higher 
than  those  of  prisons  having  farms  but 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance  the 
food  costs  slightly  less  than  59  cents 
per  inmate  per  day,  including  raw  food, 
minor  equipment,  repairs,  and  the  sup- 
plies involved  in  meal  preparation  and 
sei-ving. 

When  the  Institution  was  returned  to 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  1955 — it  was 
used  by  the  Navy  from  1942  to  1950  and 
by  the  State  of  California  from  then  un- 
til 1955 — funds  provided  for  Its  reactiva- 
tion were  sufficient  to  cover  only  a  part  of 
the  total  job  required  to  restore  the  plant 
to  minimum  standards.  The  dining  hall, 
kitchen,  and  dormitories  are  in  need  of 
overhauling.  The  hospital  also  requires 
a  number  of  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, including  adequate  facihties  for 
disturbed  patients,  modernization  of  the 
operating  room,  ceiling  and  floor  treat- 
ment in  the  wards  and  corridors.  A 
chapel  is  needed  to  replace  the  present 
makeshift  space  that  is  being  used  for 
religious  services. 

The  women's  unit  is  housed  In  a  tem- 
porary type  of  barracks  buildings  which 
were  constructed  by  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  These  buildings  offer  no 
security  and  constitute  a  fire  hazard. 
Replacing  the  women's  unit  with  build- 
ings of  fireproof  construction,  designed 
and  equipped  for  their  Intended  purpose, 
is  perhaps  the  most  urgent  need  at  Ter- 
minal Island  at  this  time. 

CONCLUSION 

On  the  whole,  the  Terminal  Island  in- 
stitution seemed  to  be  operated  eCQclent- 
ly.  Morale  among  both  staff  and  inmates 
appeared  to  be  at  a  high  level.  Sanita- 
tion and  orderliness  were  especially  note- 
worthy throughout  the  institution  and  the 
personal  appearance  of  employees  and 
inmates  was  excellent.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
that  the  Terminal  Island  staff  is  doing 
a  good  job  in  attempting  to  rehabilitate 
the  men  and  women  prisoners  committed 
to  their  custody  and  that  Federal  funds 


are   being   expended  economically   and 
judiciously  at  this  institution. 

The  problem  of  disparity  of  sentences 
will,  it  is  clear,  remain  an  important 
concern  of  our  subcommittee.  The  new 
law,  we  hope,  will  reduce  the  prevalence 
of  such  disparities. 

THE    BAR    ASSOCIATION 

The  members  of  'he  subcommittee  also 
had  an  opportunity  to  attend  several 
sessions  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion which  was  meeting  at  the  same  time 
in  Los  Angeles. 

We  attended  the  dinner  of  the  section 
on  judicial  administration  and  some  of 
the  meetings  of  the  criminal  law  section 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  representa- 
tion of  indigent  clients  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  law.  A  very  interest- 
ing paper,  entitled  "What  Price  Justice?" 
was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Irving 
R.  Kaufman,  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
of  New  York.  A  number  of  suggested 
improvements  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  law  were  discussed  and  these 
doubtless  will  be  presented  later  to  the 
full  committee  for  consideration. 

ALCATRAZ 

On  Thursday,  August  28,  1958,  the 
members  and  counsel  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, accompanied  by  Representative  T. 
AsHTON  Thompson,  visited  the  U.S.  Peni- 
tentiary, Alcatraz,  Calif.  This  institu- 
tion, of  course,  is  much  different  from 
Terminal  Island  and  holds  some  of  the 
most  hardened  criminals  in  America. 

The  290  prisoners  at  Alcatraz  were 
transferred  there  because  they  were  too 
unmanageable  even  for  such  peniten- 
tiaries as  Leavenworth  and  Atlanta,  or 
because  they  were  considered  to  be  dan- 
gerous men  whose  escape  would  repre- 
sent a  distinct  threat  to  the  public  safety. 
They  were  convicted,  typically,  for  com- 
mitting quite  serious  crimes  and  their 
sentences  are  long,  averaging  well  in 
excess  of  20  years,  and  including  about 
30  life  terms.  Alcatraz,  in  the  opinion 
of  Director  James  V.  Bennett,  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  diflBcult  and 
complex  prisons  in  the  world  to  ad- 
minister. 

The  subcommittee  was  transported 
from  Fort  Mason  to  the  island  by  the 
penitentiary's  boat.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
landing  the  committee  observed  a  metal 
detector  and  stepped  through  it  to  test 
its  operations.  The  manner  in  which 
the  inspectoscope  worked  was  explained 
by  the  operating  officer  and  it  was  ob- 
vious to  the  subcommittee  that  this  type 
of  equipment  is  needed  for  a  super- 
security  institution  where  both  prisoners 
on  the  inside  and  their  friends  on  the 
outside  are  constantly  trying  to  devise 
some  means  of  outwitting  the  institu- 
tion's security  system.  This  was  sharp- 
ly dramatized  in  an  episode  several 
weeks  after  the  committee's  visit  when 
two  long-term  prisoners  made  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  escape  from  the  island 
by  overpowering  their  supervisory  ofiBcer 
and  swimming  away  with  sets  of  make- 
shift waterwings. 

Warden  Paul  J.  Madigan,  a  veteran  of 
over  25  years  in  the  prison  service,  is  in 
charge  of  operations  at  Alcatraz.  It  is 
TUD.  on  a  surprisingly  economical  basis, 
considering  the  fact  that  everything  that 


is  used  and  consumed,  including  water. 
must  be  ferried  to  the  island.  Each 
prisoner,  for  example,  is  fed  three  meals 
a  day  for  the  relatively  small  sum  of  59 
cents.  The  subcommittee  learned  that 
the  Government  expends  an  average  of 
$10.34  a  day  to  keep  one  prisoner  at 
Alcatraz,  as  contrasted  to  $3.05  at 
Leavenworth  and  the  $4.58  average  for 
the  entire  Federal  prison  system.  Yet 
Alcatraz  is  performing  a  valuable  serv- 
ice for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

The  penitentiary  has  a  rather  ancient 
physical  plant  which  presents  a  difficult 
maintenance  problem.  The  climate  sur- 
rounding the  island  is  highly  damaging 
to  physical  structures,  and  while  at  other 
prisons,  inmates  can  be  used  to  make  re- 
pairs, the  custodial  requirements  of  Alca- 
traz permit  very  little  use  of  inmates 
outside  the  security  of  the  inner  com- 
pound. Consequently,  practically  all  re- 
pairs to  the  physical  plant  must  be  made 
by  civilian  tradesmen. 

Upon  entering  the  cellhouse  the  sub- 
committee observed  that  the  visiting 
room  was  being  renovated.  The  area  for 
the  outside  visitors  was  partitioned  off 
solidly  from  that  for  the  prisoners. 
Speakers  were  being  installed  which 
would  permit  two  or  three  visitors  to 
converse  at  one  time  with  a  single  in- 
mate. The  subcommittee  was  informed 
that  each  prisoner  was  allowed  one  visit 
of  90  minutes  duration  each  month. 
However,  of  the  population  of  290,  an 
average  of  only  15  inmates  received  vis- 
itors each  month. 

The  subcommittee  first  visited  the 
cellhouse  which  contains  2  inside  cell- 
blocks.  each  with  168  ceUs.  The  cell- 
house  was  immaculate,  and  the  cells 
themselves  were  sparely  but  comfortably 
equipped.  The  committee  then  went  to 
the  kitchen  area  where  feeding  ar- 
rangements were  discussed  and  the 
menu  for  the  current  10-day  period  was 
displayed.  It  was  obvious  that  although 
the  Alcatraz  prisoners  have  few  privi- 
leges and  no  commissary  as  in  other  Fed- 
eral prisons,  they  were  well  fed.  The 
kitchen  and  dining  room  looked  excep- 
tionally neat  and  clean. 

At  the  prison  hospital  the  committee 
talked  to  the  chief  medical  oflBcer  and 
his  medical  technician.  The  subcom- 
mittee was  informed  that  on  the  aver- 
age about  three  prisoners  a  day  were  in 
hospital  status,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  health  of  the  Alcatraz  popula- 
tion was  safeguarded  well.  The  subcom- 
mittee inspected  the  operating  room,  the 
outpatient  clinic,  and  the  wards  which 
were  equipped  with  beds  recently  ac- 
quired from  siUTJlus  property  lists.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  penitentiary,  the  hospital 
was  neat  and  orderly.  While  Alcatraz 
does  not  have  a  full-time  dentist,  a  locad 
dentist  visits  Alcatraz  one  day  each 
week,  and,  according  to  the  warden,  this 
time  has  been  sufficient  to  provide  ade- 
quate dental  care  for  the  men. 

The  subcommittee  visited  the  treat- 
ment unit,  where  men  who  are  in  puni- 
tive status  or  who  must  be  segregated 
from  the  rest  of  the  population  for  vari- 
ous reasons  are  housed.  At  the  time  of 
the  subcommittee's  visit,  20  prisoners 
were  in  segregation  status  and  I  in 
punishment  status. 
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Returning  from  the  disciplinary  unit, 
the  subcommittee  stopped  at  the  library 
and  examined  the  bookshelves.  The 
warden  pointed  out  that  Alcatraz  had 
recently  received  a  number  of  surplus 
books  from  the  Navy  and  now  had  about 
14,000  volumes.  He  explained  that  the 
average  Alcatraz  prisoner  read  about  85 
books  a  year.  The  books,  selected  from 
a  published  list,  are  delivered  to  the  cells. 
After  the  working  day  is  over,  the  pris- 
oner can  also  listen  to  the  radio,  if  he 
wishes,  by  means  of  the  earphones  in- 
stalled in  each  cell.  The  radio  Is  turned 
on  at  6  p.m.  each  night  and  turned  off 
at  9:30. 

Following  lunch,  the  committee  went 
to  the  industrial  area  and  entered  the 
laundry.  This  unit  performs  work  for 
local  government  agencies;  and  while 
40  inmates  were  assigned  at  the  time  of 
the  subcommittee's  visit,  the  laundry  was 
being  disbanded  because  local  govern- 
ment agencies  do  not  furnish  enough 
work  to  keep  60  or  70  men  busy. 

Visiting  the  clothing  factory  next,  the 
subcommittee  observed  36  inmates  work- 
ing on  an  order  from  the  U.S.  Army  for 
cooks'  and  bakers'  white  trousers.  The 
members  circulated  through  the  cutting 
room  and  through  the  main  shop,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  talk  to  the  prisoners. 
Warden  Madigan  advised  me  that  this 
was  the  most  efficient  industrial  activity 
at  Alcatraz  and  that  there  was  little  diffi- 
culty in  securing  enough  work  to  keep 
the  factory  busy.  The  morale  of  the 
Inmate  workers  seemed  hMi,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances,  andlew  of  them 
stopped  work  long  enough  even  to  inspect 
their  visitors. 

In  the  glove  factory  the  members 
observed  operations  in  the  leather  cut- 
tmg  department  and  the  sewing  shop, 
where  35  men  were  making  leather  gloves 
for  the  Army  Quartermaster.  Accord- 
ing to  Warden  Madigan,  the  shop  had 
enough  orders  on  hand  to  keep  the  activ- 
ity busy  for  several  months. 

In  the  furniture  reflnishing  shop.  20 
prisoners  were  renovating  desks  and 
chairs  for  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  one  of 
several  air  bases  in  the  area  served  by 
the  unit.  The  quality  of  the  work  turned 
out  by  the  prisoners  was  very  high,  with 
the  finished  product  not  readily  detect- 
able from  a  newly  manufactured  article. 
The  issue  of  tools  was  carefully  controlled 
by  moans  of  a  carefully  designed  tool 
board,  with  the  absence  of  a  tool  evident 
at  a  glance. 

In  the  brush  shop,  the  last  industrial 
activity  visited  by  the  subcommittee.  22 
men  were  making  14-inch  brushes  for  the 
Navy.  The  brushes  were  turned  out  with 
rapidity,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
inmate  workers  had  acquired  high  skill. 
After  leaving  the  work  area,  the  sub- 
committee inspected  the  powerplant. 
Warden  Madigan  explained  that  the 
electricity  supply  was  a  source  of  diffi- 
culty, inasmuch  as  it  generated  chiefly 
d.c.  current.  For  example,  it  was 
troublesome  to  operate  the  prison's  metal 
detectors  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
a.c.  current.  The  powerplant  itself  was 
operated  by  a  chief  engineer  and  five 
assistants,  who  rotate  on  shifts  around 
the  clock. 


The  committee  was  interested  In  not- 
ing that  many  of  the  staff  lived  on  the 
island  with  their  families  and  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  institution's  boats  to 
get  to  San  Francisco  for  shopping,  at- 
tending school,  and  securing  other  com- 
munity services.  Normally  a  boat  makes 
round  trips  every  hour  or  two  between 
6  a.m.  and  12  midnight.  However,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  life  of  the  islands 
civilian  residents  is  rather  restricted,  and 
the  dedication  of  these  public  servants 
must  be  admired. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  it  might  be  considered  re- 
grettable that  the  United  States  has  need 
for  a  supersecurity  prison  such  as  Alca- 
traz, the  prisoners  confined  there  are 
being  accorded  treatment  which  is  as 
humane  and  reasonable  as  the  circum- 
stances permit.  The  primary  function  of 
Alcatraz  is  to  protect  the  public,  and 
this  task  is  being  performed  well,  under 
rather  trying  and  difficult  circumstances, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  visited  the  insitution. 


January  15 

ment  with  the  extension  of  the  commit- 
tee's power  to  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween first,  unemployment,  and  second, 
the  favoritism  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  big  companies  over  small  firms 
in  the  granting  of  Government  contracts. 

I  specifically  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  of 
Congress  the  critical  unemployment  sit- 
uation in  the  South  Bend  area,  and  I 
want  to  ( ommend  my  good  friend,  Con- 
gres.sman  Madden,  for  his  emphasis  at 
the  Rules  Committee  hearing  yesterday 
on  the  situation  at  the  Studebaker- 
Packard  plant  in  South  Bend. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  investi- 
gation of  which  I  speak  can  develop  much 
valuable  information  toward  the  end  that 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  are. 
whenever  practical,  awarded  more  con- 
tracts by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  human  and  economic  cost  of  high 
unemployment  is  ample  Justification  for 
awarding  more  government  work  to  such 
areas. 
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Needed:     More    Defense    Contracts    u 
Indiana  Areas  of  Unemploynient 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  15.  1959 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  praise  the  action  taken  this  week 
by  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  in 
urging  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  investigate  the  failure  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  award  Gov- 
ernment contracts  to  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment. 

I  refer  specifically  to  House  Resolution 
19  which,  among  its  other  purposes, 
authorizes  the  committee  "to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation"  into  the 
procurement  and  use  of  materiel,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  services  by  or  within 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1953  we  in  the  Third 
District  of  Indiana  have  suffered  violent 
fluctuations  in  employment.  Two  of  the 
four  counties  in  my  district  have  too 
often  been  in  the  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus or  distressed  area  category. 

Because  of  economic  conditions  within 
my  district  and  because  of  similar  condi- 
tions in  other  distressed  areas  through- 
out the  Nation,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  covered  by  House 
Resolution  19  extended  to  include  a  study 
of  whether  or  not  defense  contracts  are 
properly  being  awarded  to  business  firms 
in  areas  suffering  from  serious  unem- 
ployment. 

I  have  discussed  this  possibility  with 
the  Honorable  Ray  J.  Madden,  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  who  was  among  those  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  reporting  H.  R.  19 
favorably  to  the  House.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Indiana  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  Honorable  Carl  Vin- 
son, of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  is  In  agree- 


Communist- Inspired  Smear  Campaigns 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  IS,  1959 

Mr.  SCHEIRER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quest permission  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  recent  series  of 
scurrilous  attacks  against  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  its  highly  re- 
spected Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

I  particularly  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  underlying  forces  behind  this 
patterned  campaign  of  vilification  and 
abuse. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century,  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  have  been  targets  of 
malicious  smear  campaigns  launched  by 
subversive  organizations.  Communists, 
and  other  unsavory  groups,  through  dis- 
tortion and  deceit,  have  directed  a  wealth 
of  misinformation,  innuendoes,  ^d 
smears  against  the  FBI.  But.  in  the  light 
of  Its  past  achievements  it  Is,  of  course, 
not  too  difficult  to  understand  why.  Like 
a  stuck  pig,  they  have  had  good  reason 
to  squeal,  and  are  out  to  get  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  a  public  servant  who  has 
given  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  effort  to  un- 
selfish public  service.  He  has  dedicated 
every  legitimate  resource  to  an  unrelent- 
ing war  upon  the  criminal  underworld 
and  against  those  whose  ideologies  are 
contrary  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

Those  whose  wish  it  has  been,  and  is, 
to  unlawfully  overthrow  our  Government 
are  Mr.  Hoover's  sworn  enemies.  We  all 
know  this.  And  they  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  their  vicious  efforts  to  hamper 
his  effective  work.  Their  malicious 
smears,  however,  go  on  and  on. 

In  1940  there  was  a  concerted  wave  of 
Communist-inspired  criticism  denounc- 
ing the  FBI  as  "an  American  Gestapo" 
and  a  "threat  to  freedom."  Communist 
demands  were  heard  for  a  "sweeping  in- 
vestigation of  the  FBI." 

Again  in  1947,  the  Communists  spear- 
headed a  vicious  drive  to  slander  this 


agency  and  undermine  public  confidence 
in  its  operations.  Behind  this  all-out 
attack  were  the  fear  and  hatred  of  sub- 
versive groups  for  the  then  newly  estab- 
lished Government  Employees  Loyalty 
Program,  a  measure  clearly  designed  to 
strengthen  our  national  security.  TThe 
a'.tack  failed. 

In  the  late  1940'8.  and  early  1950's  the 
FBI's  investigative  machinery  dealt  crip- 
pling blows  to  the  Soviet  spy  system  here 
in  America.  It  was  during  this  time,  you 
will  remember,  that  Judith  Coplon.  Val- 
entin Gubitchev  and  Harry  Gold  were 
arrested  and  exposed;  the  Rosenbergs 
were  convicted,  and  later  executed,  as 
atomic  spies. 

Following  these  successes.  Director 
Hoover  and  his  staff  were  subjected 
to  renewed  castigation  and  abuse. 
Through  hate  propaganda,  and  the 
technique  of  the  big  lie,  efforts  were 
made  to  duF>e  an  unsuspecting  public 
into  the  ridiculous  belief  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  were  the  menace 
to  the  citizenry  of  our  Nation,  not  the 
Communists  and  their  allies,  the  pseudo- 
liberals. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  admirably  weathered  periodic 
storms  of  Communist- directed  scorn  and 
contempt.  Its  record  of  past  accom- 
plishments speaks  for  itself.  But  in 
taking  a  stand  for  the  preservation  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  Mr.  Hoover 
has  invited  upon  himself  the  wrath  of 
experts  adroit  and  skilled  In  the  art  of 
character  assassination. 

In  more  recent  months,  this  attack  has 
a.ssumed  a  well-organized  pattern  of 
smear,  slander,  and  hate.  The  leopard 
has  not  changed  its  spots:  As  in  bygone 
years,  the  current  hate  Hoover  campaign 
is  implicit  m  the  forces  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  USA.,  its  willing  dupes, 
its  sympathizers,  and  its  respectably 
cloaked  apologists  and  pseudollberals. 

"THE    NATION" 

The  initial  impetus  to  this  rabid  antl- 
FBI  drive  was  sparked  by  the  Commu- 
nist-line magazine.  "The  Nation."  Its 
entire  issue  of  October  18,  1958.  some  60 
pages,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a  highly 
distorted  and  biased  attack  upon  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  and  the  FBI  by  Fred  J.  Cook, 
a  writer  who  has  earned  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  being  an  apologist  for  Al- 
ger Hiss.  This  article  contains  many  of 
the  same  contradictions,  falsehoods,  and 
innuendoes  characteristic  of  those 
hurled  at  the  FBI  by  Max  Lowenthal 
and  others  of  similar  ilk.  The  Ford 
Foundation's  Fund  For  the  Republic,  a 
tax-exempt  organization,  was  the  largest 
single  advertiser  In  this  smear  Issue  of 
"The  Nation." 

•The  NaUon"  is  edited  by  Carey  Mc- 
Williams.  a  character  whose  record  re- 
lating to  Communist  Party  activities  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  more  than  20 
years.  These  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

COMMTTNIST    PAKTT    UJSjt. 

Blistering  criticism,  nurtured  by  a  feel- 
ing of  bitter  resentment  and  hate,  of 
those  who  would  zealously  defend  the 
country  against  its  internal  enemies,  has 
always  been,  and  still  is,  an  unceasing 
Communist  Party  tactic.  Yet  the  very 
cv i8 


ruthlessness  and  violence  of  these  attacks 
are  a  grudgmg  acknowledgment  of  FBI 
vigilance  in  its  relentless  fight  against 
the  treacherous  guiles  of  Communist 
subversion  and  mtrigue. 

One  of  its  latest  salvos  appeared  in  the 
official  publication  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S.A.,  "The  Worker."  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1958,  in  an  article  brazenly  cap- 
tioned "Edgar  Hoover's  Four  Decades  of 
Fight  Against  Peace." 

But  let  us  not  be  misled.  Today,  the 
American  people  are  being  fed  the 
phoney  propaganda  Lne  that  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A..  is  just  another  le- 
gitimate political  organization.  Of 
course,  what  it  really  is — is  just  what  it 
has  always  been:  A  Soviet-dominated 
link  m  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy, dedicated  to  the  ultimate  forci- 
ble destruction  and  overthrow  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Soviet  leader,  Nikita  Khrushchev,  him- 
self restated  this  aim  in  a  television 
interview  in  June  1957.  when  he  boasted 
your  grandchildren  would  live  under  the 
heel  of  Communist  socialism. 

EMERGENCY    CIVIL    LIBERTIES    COMMITTEE 

Elaborately  linked  to  the  current  con- 
spiratorial chain  of  smear  forces  are  the 
many  fronts  exploited  by  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  to  convey  Insidious  propa- 
ganda designed  to  discredit  truth.  They 
are  "the  marks"  of  the  conspiratorial 
con-game  swindlers:  the  willing  dupes 
of  the  Communist  "roper"  and  "inside 
man." 

These  are  the  Individuals  whose  sly 
and  slanted  writings  oppose  urgently 
needed  internal  security  measures;  pre- 
sent the  menace  of  communism  as  a 
myth  of  hysteria,  urge  that  we  tolerate 
the  subversive  acts  of  Communists  be- 
cause the  Communist  Party  is  just  anoth- 
er political  movement;  and  whose  out- 
raged cries  have  been  joined  in  the  at- 
tack against  everyone  and  everything  re- 
lated to  the  exposure  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

It  was  back  in  September  1957.  you 
may  still  recall,  that  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  started  its  campaign 
of  vilification  to  abolish  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  Im- 
mediately, the  efforts  of  these  Commu- 
nist stooges  were  broadened  to  include 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Their  motives  were  all  too  obvious. 
The  record  will  show  that  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  was  designated 
a  Communist-front  organization  by  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Harvey 
O'Connor  and  Corliss  Lamont  are  its  of- 
ficiating heads. 

For  some  years  the  name  "Harvey 
O'Connor"  has  been  on  the  Nation's  list 
of  editors  as  a  staff  contributor.  It 
was  this  individual  to  whom  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
referred  when  it  stated: 

Harvey  CCoddot  was  Identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  by  Benjamin 
Oltlow,  the  Communist  Party's  former  sec- 
retary general.  In  sworn  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  on 
September  11  and  October  17.  1939. 

And  this  same  committee,  in  its  report 
on  Lamont.  states:  "Corliss  Lamont  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  apologists  for 


the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United  States," 
and  then  factually  recounts  his  associa- 
tion with  many  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations. 

NEW    TORK    POST 

Next  to  jom  forces  with  the  "hate 
Hoover"  campaign  was  the  New  York 
Post  whose  efforts  are  being  directed  by 
James  Wechsler,  its  editor,  a  self- 
admitted  former  member  of  the  sub- 
versive Young  Communist  League. 

The  New  York  Post  has  probably  pub- 
lished more  character-assassination  at- 
tacks on  J.  Edgar  Hoover  than  any  other 
paper  except  the  Daily  Worker.  It  now 
has  assigned  a  staff  of  reporters  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  in  a  farflung 
attempt  to  dig  up  dirt  for  a  professed 
objective  study  of  the  FBI. 

We  should  note  that  James  Wechsler. 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post,  in  the  1930's 
was  on  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Young  Communist  League,  and  was  also 
formerly  an  editor  of  the  Nation. 

SOCIALIST    WORKERS    PARTT 

The  latest  blast  in  the  current  series 
of  vicious  attacks  to  discredit  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  was  launched  on  December 
8,  1958,  by  the  Militant,  a  weekly  or- 
gan of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  in  a 
smear  bearing  the  warped  caption,  "J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Chief  of  Thought- 
Police." 

But.  here  again,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  is  a  militant 
revolutionary  group  advocating  the  im- 
mediate violent  overthrow  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  an  organization  which 
was  cited  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
Executive  Order  10450. 

Over  the  years,  the  attitude  toward 
law  enforcement  of  American  Commu- 
nists, leftwingers,  and  those  skilled  in 
concealing  foul  and  despicable  acts  be- 
hind the  fifth  amendment,  has  been  one 
of  deliberate  hostility,  coldly  calculated 
to  smear,  slander,  and  hate.  Their  re- 
peated attacks  against  the  FBI  are  not 
rooted  in  a  spirit  of  honest  criticism 
and  fact. 

But  we  do  know  this:  Their  hostile 
smears  are  based  upon  wishfxil  thinking. 
They  want  the  FBI  abolished.  There- 
fore, they  ridicule  and  vilify  its  person- 
nel. They  condemn  its  lofty  purposes, 
revile  its  methods,  and  rail  at  its  lawful 
techniques  employed  to  cope  with  their 
trickery.  In  essence.  Communist  hatred 
of  democratic  law  enforcement  is  rooted 
in  the  fact  that  our  system  is  a  strong 
bastion  against  violent  revolution  by  a 
mmority  of  poUtical  gangsters.  Because 
it  is  such  a  barrier,  it  must  be  destroyed. 

The  Communists  have  raised  no  aud- 
ible objection  to  a  system  in  which  the 
whims  of  each  new  tyrant  and  his  hier- 
archy become  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
citizen  who  survives  the  torture  cham- 
bers, brainwashers,  and  firing  squads 
is  consigned  to  a  slower  death  in  the 
slave-labor  camps.  In  the  sardonic  and 
semantic  lexicon  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, this  system  Is  called  the  people's 
police. 

The  individual  who  does  not  recognize 
Communist  techniques  may  find  himself 
providing  grist  for  the  Red  Fascist  prop- 
aganda mill. 

The  sinister  chain  of  smears  currently 
being  leveled  against  the  FBI  prompted 
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Preston  J.  Moore,  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  to  issue  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  recently  declared,  in 
part,  and  I  quote: 

It  Is  difficult  to  attribute  any  purpose  to 
these  attacks  other  than  a  desire  to  destroy 
this  Federal  law  enforcement  agency  and  Its 
leader  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  undetected, 
unopposed  Communist  subversion  In  this 
country.  •  •  •  The  American  Legion  be- 
lieves that  the  American  people  will  not  per- 
mit their  Justified  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  to  be  compromised  by  scurrilous 
distortions  and  half-truths.  Nor  will  they 
allow  Irresponsible  Journalism  to  blind  them 
to  the  need  for  continued  FBI  investiga- 
tion of  the  dangerous  Communist  conspiracy 
in  this  country. 

I  feel  that  this  statement  by  thie  na- 
tional commander  of  one  of  America's 
foremost  patriotic  organizations  very 
well  summarizes  the  issue:  "FBI  smears 
do  not  stick." 


Amendment  Offered  to  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1958 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  15.  1959 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
worked  its  will  in  regard  to  Federal  aid 
to  highways  by  passing  H.R.  10426  which 
was  an  amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  and  provided  for 
an  additional  2  years  for  advance  pur- 
chase of  rights-of-way.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  a  later  enactment  which 
was  in  essence  a  codification  of  basic 
highway  law  passed  and  became  law. 
Thus  the  amendment  introduced  by  me 
and  passed  by  Congress  was  nullified  by 
the  subsequent  passage  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958.  In  the  final 
form  of  the  codification  of  the  highway 
legislation  into  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  which  was  a  very  essential  bill  and 
one  which  I  actively  supported,  my 
amendment  was  not  embodied. 

It  is  my  desire  in  reintroducing  this 
measure  to  have  Congress  reinstate  its 
approval  of  the  extended  term  of  2  years 
so  that  we  may  take  full  advantages  of 
this  program  and  to  make  the  benefits 
more  effective.  Last  year  when  this 
amendment  was  first  introduced  I 
pointed  out  to  the  House  that  additional 
time  is  justified  and  needed  between  the 
purchase,  not  only  for  construction  of 
the  Interstate  System  but  also  on  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  rural  and  urban 
highways,  of  rights-of-way  and  actual 
construction. 

The  present  law  provides  that  a  5-year 
period  is  the  outside  limit  of  time  between 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  a  request  for 
reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  acquired 
rights-of-way  is  made  and  commence- 
ment of  actual  construction.  Under  the 
present  provisions  the  States  are  seri- 
ously hampered  from  purchasing  rights- 
of-way  unless  construction  is  definitely 
programed  to  begin  within  the  5-year 
period.  In  many  States  such  as  Florida, 
where  the  cost  of  rights-of-way  is  daily 


increasing  and  plans  for  substantial 
highway  construction  are  being  made  far 
in  advance  of  the  actual  beginning  of 
work  this  provision  is  not  as  fully  helpful 
as  was  intended. 

I  am  in  fact,  by  introducing  my  amend- 
ment, asking  Congress  again  to  do  that 
which  was  intended  to  be  accomplished 
on  August  6,  1958.  Due  to  pro\isions  in 
codification  of  highway  legislation  in 
United  States  Code,  title  23.  repealing 
all  other  previous  passed  legislation, 
my  bill  approved  August  6  and  becoming 
Public  Law  85-597  of  the  85th  Congiess 
was  repealed  by  this  code  which  was 
approved  on  August  28, 1958. 

It  being  the  obvious  will  of  Congress 
that  the  rights-of-way  time  limit  be  ex- 
tended from  5  to  7  years.  I  trust  immedi- 
ate action  on  my  bill  will  be  forthcoming. 
This  being  the  case,  I  understand  that 
the  Bureau  of  Roads  is  holding  in  abey- 
ance, but  on  active  basis.  State  requests 
coming  within  the  5-  to  7-year  extension 
in  anticipation  of  such  favorable  con- 
gressional action. 


Let  Us  Defend  the  Written  Constitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSB;  op  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  January  15.  1959 

Mr,  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
23.  1958.  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Burr  P.  Harrison,  who  so  ably 
represents  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia,  delivered  a  masterful 
addre.«!S  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Carpet  Institute  In  Skytop,  Pa.  The 
sound  doctrines  expounded  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison merit  serious  thought  and  consid- 
eration. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  complete  text  of  the  address: 

There  Is  an  element  In  the  United  States 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the  working 
class  Is  the  only  essential  class,  and  that 
wealth  produced  by  this  class  and  paid  to 
private  ownership  is  surplus.  To  obtain  this 
surplus,  a  constant  class  warfare  must  be 
waged  for  the  control  of  the  private  prop- 
erty essential  for  the  production  of  wealth. 
The  control  of  such  private  property  should 
vest  in  Government,  and  the  control  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Socialists'  hands.  You  are  fully 
awnre  of  the  vast  progress  the  Socialists  have 
made  in  the  past  35  years  toward  these  ob- 
jectives. Tonight  In  every  corporation 
represented  here,  the  Government  is  the  un- 
wanted partner  to  the  extent  of  52  percent 
of  net  income.  Fortunate  Indeed  Is  the  ex- 
ecutive who  does  not  contribute  50  percent 
of  his  net  earnings  to  Government.  A  galaxy 
of  laws.  State  and  national,  have  Invaded 
and  pounded  down  upon  our  free  enterprise 
system.  But,  as  yet.  the  Socialist  victory  has 
not  been  complete  and  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  remains  in  doubt.  Corporations 
still  earn  and  dec! are  dividends,  farmers  still 
maintain  some  control  over  their  lands,  la- 
borers still  In  some  places  may  obtain  em- 
ployment without  paying  tribute.  Govern- 
ment control  of  person  and  property  is  not 
yet  fully  realized  though  the  outcome  teeters 
in  the  balance. 

To  obtain  their  objectives,  the  Socialists 
must  reduce  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  shambles.    To  the  extent  lu  writ- 


ten word  Is  observed,  the  rights  of  private 
property  and  private  enterprise  are  observed 
because  the  Constitution  protects  them  both. 
An  authority  cited  with  all  inclusive  ac- 
ceptance by  Chief  Justice  Warren  In  the 
school  segregation  cases  was  "An  American 
Dilemma,  "  by  the  Swedish  sociologist.  Gun- 
nar  Myrdnl.  This  book  to  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  given 
unanimous  approval  contains  this  passage: 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  "is  im- 
practical and  unsuited  to  modern  conditions" 
and  its  adoption  was  'nearly  u  plot  against 
the  common  people." 

Speaking  2  years  ago  of  decisions  of  the 
Sup.-cme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Ed- 
mund W.  Fiynn,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Rhode  Island,  declared 
"recent  dec.slons  have  departed  so  f.-u-  from 
constitutional  precepts  that  this  country  no 
longc?r  has  a  written  Constitution  any  more 
than  England." 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  ever  to  sit  on 
the  bench  and  the  kind  of  man  who  used 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
a  series  of  lectures  at  Harvard  University, 
has  charged  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
pursuing  a  tendency  to  set  itself  up  as  a 
third  legislative  chamber.  He  says  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  one  rule  where  property 
Is  Involved  and  another  where  liberty  is  at 
issue.  He  says  public  support  disappears 
from  the  Court  "insofar  as  it  is  supposed 
permissible  for  the  Judge  to  smuggle  into 
his  opinions  his  personal  notions  of  what 
is  desirable."  "For  myself."  continues  Juige 
Hand,  "it  would  be  most  irksome  to  be  ruled 
by  a  bevy  of  platonlc  guardians." 

The  chief  Justices  of  36  States  In  a  re* 
markablo  Indictment  have  charged  "that 
the  overall  tendency  of  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  over  the  last  as  years  or 
more  has  been  to  press  the  extension  of 
Federal  power  and  to  prew  It  rapidly  •  •  • 
the  Supreme  Court  too  often  has  tended  to 
adopt  the  role  of  policymaker  without 
proper  Judicial  restraint.  *  *  •  It  baa  long 
been  an  American  boast  that  we  hav«  a 
government  of  taws  and  not  of  men.  We 
believe  any  study  of  recent  decisions  of  tht 
Supreme  Court  will  raise  at  least  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  that  boast." 
Let  me  give  you  one  more  qviote.  Tht 
California  leader  of  the  Communist  Party 
said:  "This  decision  will  mark  a  rejuvena- 
tion of  our  party  in  America.  We've  lost 
some  members  In  the  last  few  years,  but 
now  we  are  on  ovir  way  again." 

No  outsider  can  match  the  abuse  which 
members  of  the  Court  have  heaped  upon  one 
another.  For  example  In  one  case.  Justice* 
Douglas.  Black,  and  Chief  Justice  Warrea 
said  the  action  of  their  colleagues  was  "a 
shocking  Instance  of  the  abuse  of  Judicial 
power."  Tills  Is  not  a  sufrgestlon  that  the 
majority  has  made  an  honest  mistake.  It 
has  been  pointed  out.  A  shocking  abuse  of 
authority  Is  an  Intentional  act;  a  wicked  and 
dishonest  thing.  In  another  case.  Justice 
Tom  Clark  said:  "Unless  the  Congress 
changes  the  rule  announced  by  the  Court 
today,  those  Intelligence  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment engaged  In  law  enforcement  may  as 
well  close  up  shop  for  the  Court  has  opened 
their  Qles  to  the  criminal  and  thus  afforded 
him  a  Roman  holiday  for  rummaging 
through  confidential  Information  as  well  as 
vital  national  secreu  •  •  •  and  all  In  the 
name  of  Justice." 

The  layman  cannot  realize  the  extent  to 
which  these  nine  men  have  gone  toward  de- 
stroying and  distorting  our  written  Consti- 
tution. They  have  decreed  that  under  our 
Constitution  a  local  school  board  of  the 
State  of  New  York  may  not  dismiss  a  teacher 
who  refuses  to  say  whether  he  is  a  Com- 
munist; that  this  very  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania may  not  convict  Steve  Nelson,  a  no- 
torious Russian  spy.  for  plotting  to  over- 
throw the  State  government;  that  the  Fed- 
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eral  Oovemment  may  not  convict,  under  the 
Smith  Act,  one  who  advocatM  the  violent 
destruction  of  the  Federal  Union  provided 
5uch  advocacy  U  "abstract,"  whatever  that 
rM7  mean;  that  the  State  of  California  and 
Kcw  Mexico  must  permit  subversives  to 
l,.'actlce  law  In  their  courts;  that  the  Oov- 
I .  nmcnt  of  the  United  States  may  not  dls- 
t  K.:;s  Its  own  employee  who  plots  the  Oov- 
rriiment'6  overthow  unless  he  occupies  a  sen- 
t.t;\e  position;  th it  the  Cabinet  head  of 
a  G  -vcrnment  department  must  keep  on  the 
public  payroll  a  pirson  he  believes  should 
n!  t  be  entrusted  with  confidential  assign- 
ments bearing  on  nttlonal  policy;  they  have 
so  tortured  the  salutary  provisions  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  t.iat  "taking  the  fifth" 
has  Ijecome  a  part  cf  the  language  of  the 
underworld  meaning  a  smug  and  effective 
recourse  of  racketeers  and  subversives. 
Tliese  nine  men  ha7e  opened  the  secret 
files  of  the  FBI  tc  the  criminal;  they 
hare  struck  down  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
States;  they  have  licensed  the  seller  of 
filth  and  obscenity  to  the  youth;  they  have 
assaulted  the  rights  ol  officers  of  the  law  to 
arrest  for  serious  felonies  committed  in 
their  presence;  they  have  swept  away  the 
power  of  the  police  t<  fight  crime  by  rea- 
sonable Interrogation  of  suspects  and  by  In- 
troduction of  voluntary  and  truthful  confes- 
sions In  evidence;  they  lave  decreed  that  the 
Congress  of  the  Unltel  States,  which  this 
year  spent  $40  billion  cf  the  people's  money 
to  protect  against  Comoiunlst  Invasion,  has 
no  power  to  control  hostile  Commtinlst  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  or  even  to  make 
Inqvilry  Into  Communlit  doings  or  to  re- 
move Communists  from  Government  pay- 
rolls; In  countless  other  decisions  they  have 
gladdened  the  hearU  and  built  up  the  power 
of  criminals  and  subversives. 

In  the  South  condltlor  s  threatening  chaos 
have  been  produced  by  the  decision  that 
racial  separation  In  the  public  schools  vio- 
lates the  Constitution  o'  tht  United  States. 
This  decision  did  not  coMend  that  Southern 
States  bad  denied  equal  opportunity  to  col- 
ored chlldrtn  In  the  public  school.  Upon  tht 
facu,  such  a  contention  could  not  be  mndt. 
In  my  State  of  Vlrglnli.  for  example,  tht 
average  salary  of  a  pub'.lc  school  teacher  is 
higher  for  the  Negro  than  for  the  white.  Xn 
10  years,  the  value  of  ichool  property  per 
enrollee  has  Increased  '.!S8  percent  for  tht 
Negro  as  against  144  pe-cent  for  the  white. 
Thirty-four  percent  of  tre  State  money  spent 
on  school  construction  ilnce  1950  has  gone 
for  Negro  schools,  al the  ugh  Negroes  repre- 
sent only  25  percent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion. The  taxpayers  of  Virginia — and  that 
means,  by  and  large.  U-e  white  taxpayers — 
have  been  paying  willingly  for  the  creation  of 
truly  equal  facilities  for  education  of  the 
white  and  colored  child. 

Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
prohibit  the  separation  of  the  races  In  the 
public  schools? 

The  Judges  said  the  acts  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  segregated  sc'iools  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  in  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  The  fifth  amendment  was  writ- 
ten Into  the  Constitution  In  1791.  and  under 
It  human  slavery  existed  for  76  years  until 
abolished  by  the  13th  amendment.  Can  any 
honest  man  say  that  language  which  permits 
human  slavery  denies  the  right  of  separate 
school  facilities?  Separate  schools  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  Judges  said  violated  the  14th 
amendment.  The  14th  amendment  did  not 
give  to  Negroes  the  right  to  vote  which  was 
conferred  by  the  15th.  Can  any  honest 
man  say  that  language  which  does  not  give 
the  right  of  suiTrage  denies  the  right  of  sep- 
arate school  facilities?  The  very  Congress 
which  submitted  the  14th  amendment  set 
up  a  S3rstem  of  segregated  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  six  times  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stctes  baa  decided  that 
separate  but  equal  fa<:lllUes  comply  with 
the  14th  am«ndment.    Chief  Justice  William 


Howard  Taft  was  the  most  recent  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  "the 
separate  but  equal  principle  •  •  •  la  within 
the  discretion  of  the  State  In  regulating  Its 
public  schools  and  does  not  conflict  with  the 
14th  amendment.** 

However  much  we  may  argue  about  legal 
niceties,  there  are  certain  aspects  of  this 
decision  which  we  In  the  South  know,  and 
know  beyond  peradventure  of  debate.  First. 
we  know  that  we  cannot  carry  It  out  and  at 
the  same  time  educate  the  youth  of  either 
race.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  pub- 
lic schools  were  Integrated  In  1954.  A  con- 
gressional committee  has  established  that  in 
the  wake  of  this  action  has  come  disciplinary 
problems  described  as  appalling,  demoraliz- 
ing, intolerable,  and  disgraceful.  Fighting, 
lying,  stealing,  vandalism,  obscene  writing, 
vulgar  talking,  absenteeism,  and  truancy 
have  Increased  to  an  amazing  degree. 
Teachers  have  resigned  In  disgust,  courses  of 
study  had  to  be  abandoned  because  supplies 
were  stolen  so  rapidly  they  could  not  be  re- 
placed, children  go  to  school  with  weapons. 
The  committee  found  that  the  vilest  sex 
talk,  dirty  writing  on  walls,  foul  and  un- 
speakable language  to  teachers,  and  vicious 
and  obscene  tongue  battles  In  classroom,  as 
well  as  during  recess.  They  reported  an  enor- 
mous Increase  In  venereal  disease,  which  in- 
cuded  13  colored  girls  of  6  years  of  Ege.  A 
majority  of  the  people  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  white,  but  the  school  population 
Is  73  percent  Negro.  Where  are  the  children 
of  the  white  parents? 

A  second  thing  we  know  about  this  deci- 
sion Is  that  no  civil  government.  Federal  or 
local,  can  enforce  It.  Under  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  govern- 
ments derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  When  you  have  gov- 
ernment exercising  power  to  which  the  peo- 
ple do  not  consent,  and  to  which  they  are 
deeply  opposed,  you  have  widespread  viola- 
tion If  you  leave  enforcement  to  civil  au- 
thority, as  during  prohibition.  The  only 
alternative  must  be  a  substitution  of  gov- 
ernment by  fiat  and  military  might  for  civil 
suthorlty  and  popular  government. 

I  earnestly  contend  that  when  constitu- 
tional liberty,  the  right  of  peaceable  assem- 
bly, the  right  to  operate  local  government 
dies  anywhere  In  the  United  States,  It  Is 
threntened  everywhere. 

What  Is  the  real  reason  the  leftwlng.  with 
the  Supreme  Court  as  Its  heavy  artillery. 
wages  war  on  the  South?  In  an  editorial  In 
this  weeks  U 8  News  &  World  Report.  David 
Lawrence  says:  "If  It  had  not  been  for  Demo- 
cratic leaders  from  the  South  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress  •  •  •  America  now 
would  be  facing  economic  disaster." 

The  leaders  of  the  South,  such  as  Brao, 
Russell,  Irwin,  and  Holland,  for  20  years, 
have  held  the  pass  against  the  Socialist 
march.  When  they  are  succeeded  In  the 
Congress  by  a  new  generation  of  carpetbag- 
gers and  scalawags,  kept  In  power  by  Federal 
bayonets,  the  votes  will  be  In  the  Congress 
to  carry  the  class  war  to  victory  not  only 
against  the  South  but  over  the  last  vestige 
of  written  constitutional  government,  the 
last  trace  of  private  ownership  of  property 
and  private  enterprise.  Thus,  the  purpose 
of  all  of  the  decisions  discussed  tonight.  In- 
cluding the  segregation  decisions.  Is  not  the 
protection  of  the  Negro,  or  the  worklngman, 
or  the  downtrodden  Individual;  the  purpose 
Is  the  destruction  of  the  written  Constitu- 
tion, the  breakdown  of  the  police  power  of 
the  States,  the  promotion  of  class  warfare, 
the  establishment  of  Marxist  Boclallsm. 

As  one  people  of  one  nation,  let  us  defend 
the  written  Constitution  and  say  of  it,  as 
did  that  great  New  England  poet: 

"Ball  on.  O  Ship  of  State. 
Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong  and  great. 
Humanity  with  all  Ita  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 


Castro  Not  Fit  To  Rale  CoIm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  15, 1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  sought  and  hoped  for  a  democratic 
and  peaceful  change  in  dictator  govern- 
ments like  Cuba.  The  revolutionary 
change  in  Cuba,  commencing  with  un- 
civilized bloodbaths,  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  change  for  the  better.  Today  vio- 
lence reigns  in  Cuba,  instead  of  order  and 
democracy  for  which  the  people  have 
long  prayed. 

Already  some  200  lives  have  been  need- 
lessly taken,  while  many  hundreds  more 
are  reported  facing  secret  trials  and  pos- 
sible death.  Although  executions  have 
been  temporarily  suspended  by  the  new 
regime,  rebel  leader  Fidel  Castro  has  de- 
fended these  mass  executions  as  "neces- 
sary to  purify  the  nation."  The  civilized 
and  free  world  had  high  hopes  that  the 
Castro  movement  would  establish  a  gov- 
ernment of  freedom  and  democracy  for 
the  Cuban  people,  but  it  has  been 
disillusioned. 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  taken  place 
In  the  brief  period  since  the  Castro 
regime  has  come  to  power,  we  can  only 
reach  one  conclusion  and  that  Is:  Castro 
is  no  better  than  Batista.  The  methods 
he  has  used  to  attain  power — and  I  am 
thinking  of  his  kidnaping  of  UJS.  mili- 
tary personnel  and  civilians  In  Cuba — 
and  his  conduct  after  the  bloody  revolu- 
tion clearly  demonstrate  that  Castro  has 
little  or  no  regard  for  human  lives  or 
human  rights.  In  less  than  2  weeks  he 
has  authorized  the  murder  in  cold  blood 
of  200  human  beings  under  public  view 
and  without  any  semblance  of  law  or 
order. 

At  the  same  time,  It  is  reported  that 
some  500  other  persons  are  being  held  in 
Oriente  Province  alone  and  they  will 
soon  face  summary  mock  trials  by  hot- 
headed rebels,  lasting  perhaps  a  few 
minutes  per  person  and  with  very  little 
chance  of  defense.  And  this  the  Castro 
regime  Is  trying  to  tell  the  world  is  legal 
and  civilized  procedure.  In  the  United 
States  we  call  these  lynchings  and  mur- 
ders. 

Present-day  justice  In  Cuba  under  the 
Castro  regime  is  succinctly  discussed  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  14,  where  it  is  stated  as  follows: 

There  Is  a  difference  between  an  open  trial 
fairly  conducted  In  a  less  Impassioned  mo- 
ment and  drumhead  Justice  dispensed  by 
hotheaded  rebel  troops.  Capital  punish- 
mient  in  such  a  situation  too  readily  becomes 
lynching.  Terror  has  a  way  of  passing  be- 
yond control  as  the  appetite  for  vengeance 
Increases  with  use.  •   •   • 

According  to  recent  press  reports, 
Castro  stated  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
run  for  the  oflBce  of  President  of  Cuba. 
By  his  own  admission,  the  job  of  gov- 
erning Cuba  is  too  big  for  him  and  he 
ought  to  resign  frcan  active  leadership 
or  perhaps  take  on  some  kind  of  pro- 
fessorship at  the  University  of  Habana 
and  bide  his  time. 
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Castro  cannot,  by  self-appointment, 
be  the  commander  of  the  land,  air,  and 
sea  forces  of  Cuba  which  by  removing 
conscription,  as  he  has  promised,  will 
eventually  be  composed  of  volunteers 
who  are  actually  his  followers.  In  this 
way  he  will  succeed  In  entrenching  him- 
self In  power  and  as  such  become  Just 
as  dangercus  and  threatening  as  any 
dictator.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  difficult,  to  see  how  free  elections  can 
be  held,  except  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onets of  these  self-appointed  liberators. 
No  President  and  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress could  possibly  be  elected  or  serve 
in  oflBce  without  Castro's  approval. 

Furthermore,  Castro  admits  that  his 
brother  Raul  has  Communist  leanings, 
having  been  trained  In  Moscow.  Simul- 
taneously, it  is  reported  that  a  large 
number  of  Castro's  followers  are  Com- 
munists, but  Castro  himself  protests  that 
he  Is  not  a  Communist  and  Is  willing 
to  aline  himself  with  the  United  States. 
Here  again,  however,  he  throws  In  a 
proviso  that  we  first  show  our  respect 
for  him.  I  should  like  to  ask:  Respect 
for  him  as  what?  As  a  kidnaper  of 
American  citizens?  As  a  brutal  mur- 
derer of  his  own  people? 

No  matter  how  flushed  he  may  be 
with  victory,  Castro  should  quickly  come 
to  his  senses  and  realize  that  the  United 
States  will  not  take  any  bluff  from  him. 
Just  as  it  had  not  taken  and  still  re- 
fuses to  take  any  bluff  from  other  dic- 
tators. He  would  do  well  to  study  the 
map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
learn  the  facts  of  life,  particularly  as 
they  affect  the  economy  of  his  own  coun- 
try, before  he  makes  demands  on  the 
United  States.  We  will  not  stand  for 
a  Nasser  or  a  Hitler  so  close  to  our 
shores. 

Whatever  Justification  may  have 
existed  for  the  Castro  revolution  has 
now  been  completely  annulled  by  his 
most  recent  threat  to  kill  200,000 
gringos,  or  Americans,  should  we  decide 
to  send  marines  to  Cuba,  although  there 
has  been  no  such  suggestion  on  our  part. 

I  have  never  forgotten  Castro's  un- 
warranted seizure  of  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  civilian  workers, 
holding  them  as  hostages  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  and  thus  humiliating 
the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  I  am  sure  that  many  other 
Americans  have  neither  forgotten  nor 
forgiven  him  for  this  deed.  Nor  do  we  in 
this  country  particularly  like  his  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  citizens  who  presently  have 
to  travel  to  Cuba  for  business  or  pleasure. 
Authentic  reports  show  that  Americans 
are  forced  to  wait  long  hours  at  airports 
under  the  restraint  of  armed  men  and 
that  before  being  admitted  their  bags  are 
searched  and  their  bodies  frisked  like 
criminals. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  It  clear  to 
Revolutionist  Castro,  for  his  own  good 
and  before  he  gets  any  more  wild  Ideas, 
tliat  it  is  we  who  demand  respect  from 
him.  I  think  we  should  tell  him  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
any  further  mistreatment,  frisklngs,  kld- 
napings,  and  other  indignities  to  U.S. 
citizens  residing  In,  or  traveling  to,  Cuba. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  state  unequiv- 
o rally  that  we  are  opposed  to  dictators 


In  any  form.  Castro  and  his  revolution- 
ists In  Cuba  must  realize  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people — as  the  immortal  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  so  correctly  defined  the 
democratic  form  of  government — must 
be  sustained  by  ballots  and  not  by  bullets. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  serve  notice 
that  unless  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment  1 ;  soon  established  in  Cuba  and  free 
Institutions  are  allowed  to  flourish  there. 
I  shall  be  the  first  to  move  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  drasti- 
cally reduce  the  sugar  quota  for  Cuba. 
Perhaps  Castro  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand that  kind  of  language  better,  since 
appeals  based  on  justice  and  morality  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  desired  eHect  on 
him. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSB:  of  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  January  15. 1959 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rb;cord,  I  include  a  copy  of 
the  following  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  our  veterans: 

A  bill  to  provide  that  veterans  age  65  s>taU 
be  deemed  to  be  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled for  pension  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
502,  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c).  and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a 
person  shall  be  considered  to  be  permanently 
and  totally  disabied  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  65  years". 

A  bill  to  provide  that  veterans  suffering 
from  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled for  pension  purposes  while  hospital- 
ized. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 502  (a),  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  and  Inserting 
a  semicolon  and  '  or"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but 
only  during  periods  of  hospitalization 
therefor". 

A  bin  to  Increase  the  annual  Income 
limitations  governing  the  payment  of  pen- 
sion to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II.  or  the  Korea  a  conflict,  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 522(a).  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "$1,400"  and  "$2,700" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,800"  and 
"$3,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  Section  545 (a),  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "$1,400" 


and  "$3,700"  and   inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"$1  800"  and  "$3,000".  respectively. 

8kc.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
after  Its  enactment.  Pension  shall  not  be 
paid  for  any  period  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  to  any  person  whose  ellgi- 
blllty  for  pension  is  establlehed  solely  by 
virtue  of  this  Act. 

A  bill  to  provide  pension  for  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean conflict  veterans  on  the  same  basis 
as  is  provided  for  widows  and  children  of 
deceased  World  War  I  veterans. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
543(a)(1),  title  33,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  deleting  (a)  the  comma  follow- 
ing the  word  "title"  and  (b>  the  worda 
"and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  a  service- 
connected  disability  for  which  compensa- 
tion would  have  been  payable  If  10  per 
centum   or   more  In  degree  disabling". 


A  Discrimiiiatory  Ezdsc  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Thursday.  January  15, 1959 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long 
subscribed  to  the  merits  of  the  "try,  try 
again"  principle  as  applied  to  meritorious 
cau.<;es.  Therefore,  in  introducing  H  R. 
2418.  I  am  urging  for  a  third  time  the 
repeal  of  the  so-called,  but  misnamed, 
cabaret  tax — the  most  discriminatory, 
ancient,  and  unrewarding  of  all  the  war- 
time emergency  excises.  I  believe  I  was 
the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  initiate 
legislation  to  eliminate  this  discrimina- 
tory tax.  This  was  in  the  84th  Congress, 
when  on  January  5.  1956.  I  introduced 
H  R.  8153,  and  I  believe  my  renewed  pro- 
posal to  the  85th  Congress  was  the  flr-Jt 
of  some  17  such  repeal  bills  presented  at 
the  last  session. 

Recent  legislative  history  records.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  a  whole,  conforms  to  my  "try.  try 
again"  principle  with  respect  to  this 
sorely  needed  legislation.  Three  times 
has  this  distinguished  body  voted  relief 
from  this  onerous  excise  and  sent  its 
recommendations  to  the  Senate.  Unhap- 
pily, that  body  has  not  seen  fit  as  yet  to 
concur.  I  trust  that  in  this  86th  Con- 
gress perseverance  will  have  its  reward. 

I  suspect.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  so- 
called  cabaret  tax  would  have  long  since 
been  repealed  had  it  not  suffered  from 
an  unfortunate  christening  some  two- 
score  years  ago.  at  the  time  of  World 
War  I.  That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  hoary 
vintage  of  this  unjust  and  still  uncor- 
rected Federal  taxing  policy.  Realisti- 
cally, the  cabaret  has  passed  from  the 
public  scene:  only  our  seniors  in  this 
body  will  remember  it.  and  not  too  nos- 
talgically ;  only  a  smattering  of  our  more 
youthful  colleagues  would  now  know  how 
to  search  out  a  lingering  vestige  of  this 
unmourned  symbol  of  the  gay  nineties 
or  the  roaring  twenties.  Yet  the  pro- 
hibitive 20-percent  excise  that  was  writ- 
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ten  for  and  named  for  the  cabaret  ap- 
plies to  the  hotel  dining  room  and  the 
well-lighted,  carefully  operated  supper 
club  where  dine-and -dance  entertain- 
ment still  survives  Uils  20-percent  im- 
post. If,  perchance,  (tome  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  ar<9  contemplating  a 
social  night  out  to  celebrate  the  wife's 
birthday,  they  would  have  but  meager 
choice  in  this  Capital  City  of  an  appro- 
priate venue  affording  opportunity  to 
dine  and  dance.  And  if  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  survi\ing  establishment 
where  they  might  enjoy  an  anniversary 
waltz  with  their  ladies  fair,  they  must 
face  up  to  a  20-perceni.  charge  on  top  of 
the  dinner  check. 

But  the  problem  of  this  discriminatory 
tax  is  not  to  be  considered  lightly,  be- 
cause, in  principal  effect,  it  is  a  tax  on 
employment.  Over  the  last  decade  It 
has  been  an  excise  of  declining  return 
for  the  Treasury;  it  has  become,  in  fact, 
a  tax  of  no  return.  The  paltry  |40-odd ' 
million  per  annum  this  tax  now  returns 
to  the  Treasury  likely  does  not  pay  for 
Its  policing  and  certainly  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  personal  and  business 
income-tax  revenues  lost  because  of  the 
almost  complete  blackout  this  uneco- 
nomic tax  imposes  upon  what  once  was 
and  again  would  become  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  entertainment  business. 
I  am  impressed  by  the  comprehensive- 
ness and  conservativeness  of  an  inde- 
pendent economic  survey  made  by  a 
reputable  national  factfinding  organiza- 
tion at  the  instance  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians. 

The  Research  Co.  of  America  reported 
that  of  the  83,000  playing  musicians  who 
earned  their  principal  livelihood  from 
music  in  1954.  40,912  were  employed  in 
places  subjected  to  the  20-percent  tax 
and  an  additional  13.429  had  part-time 
emplojrment  in  this  area — the  dine- 
dance  business  representing  more  than 
half  of  the  gainful  employment  for  all 
instrumentalists.  The  average  earnings 
for  musicians  thus  employed  was  $3,042, 
making  the  musician  one  of  the  most 
economically  distres8e<l  of  all  American 
workingmen. 

The  survey  revealed  that  repeal  of  the 
20  percent  tax,  which  I  seek  in  H.R. 
2418.  would  immediately  result  in  a  gain 
of  63  percent  in  employed  hours  for 
41,000  musicians  working  In  dine-and- 
dance  establishments  and  thus  increase 
their  annual  earning.^  by  some  $2,000 
each.  Up  to  35  percent  more  musicians 
would  be  employed — a  total  employment 
gain  of  more  than  lOD  percent  for  this 
sorely  distressed  cat<'gory.  Surely,  in 
point  of  employment  alone,  this  tax 
must  be  repealed  without  further  dam- 
age to  our  national  Job  potential. 

In  the  event  of  r<?peal,  the  survey 
found,  establishments  now  struggling 
under  the  20  percent,  impost  declared 
their  intent  to  expand  their  business 
and  employ  more  musicians  to  the  ex- 
tent that  $36  miTlion  more  in  Federal 
income  taxes  would  flew  to  the  National 
Treasury.  This  factor,  together  with 
the  resultant  gain  of  65  percent  in  the 
working  hours  of  musicians  already  em- 
ployed in  20  percent  establishments  thus 
adding  some  $16  million  in  Income  tax 
revenues,   more  than  c<xnpensates  the 


Treasury  for  the  $40  million  per  annum 
now  derived  from  an  excise  that  stulti- 
fies business  and  denies  employment. 

These  economic  findings,  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  not  take  into  account  other  substan- 
tial gains  to  the  TreasuiT  that  would 
flow  from  the  repeal  of  the  20  percent 
cabaret  tax.  The  survey  from  which  I 
Quote  found  that  for  every  additional 
musician  thus  retiu'ned  to  work  by  rea- 
son of  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  theic  would 
be  employed  between  flve  and  six  addi- 
tional people  such  as  other  entertain- 
ers, waiters,  cooks  and  other  service 
help. 

It  happens  that  my  personal  interest 
and  sympathy  lies  in  great  measure  with 
the  American  musician  upon  whom  we 
must  depend  for  the  propagation,  even 
the  survival,  of  a  fundamental  living 
art.  In  my  home  city  of  Seattle  I 
served  as  a  trustee  and  as  president  of 
our  Symphony  Orchestra  Association. 
Thus  I  know  intimately  how  severely 
the  music  art  is  beset  by  a  chilling  cli- 
mate compounded  of  technological  dis- 
placement and  an  indefensible  Federal 
taxing  policy. 

I  yield  to  no  Member  of  this  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  desire  for  a  balanced 
national  budget.  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  Join  me  in 
the  unique  privilege  and  opportunity  of 
disposing  of  at  least  one  of  our  many 
excises  while  at  the  same  time  making 
IK>ssible  the  flow  of  more  sorely  needed 
tax  revenues  to  our  National  Treasury 
through  the  creation  of  employment 
and  the  stimulation  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 


H.R.  1232:  A  BUI  To  Create  a  U.S. 
Foreifn  Service  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  15,  1959 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1959,  I  introduced  H.R.  1232  to 
create  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

This  measure  is,  you  might  say,  a  "pet 
subject"  of  mine.  Bills  Identical  to  H.R. 
1232  were  introduced  by  me  in  the  83d, 
84th,  and  85th  Congresses,  but  no  action 
was  taken  on  them.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  86th  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  enact  this  legislation  into  law. 

We  have  academies  for  every  branch 
of  our  armed  services  so  that  we  may 
have  oflBcers  with  the  best  military 
training  available.  No  one  will  argue 
that  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  the 
cold  war  of  today  is  no  less  important 
to  our  security  than  the  military.  Upon 
the  shoulders  of  our  diplomatic  corps 
rests  the  job  of  preventing  a  hot  war. 
Does  it  not  logically  follow  that  those 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries  should 
be  given  the  very  best  training  in  this 
field  that  we  can  provide? 


In  18B8  X  sent  a  questionnaire  to  my 
constituents  which  included  this  ques- 
tion: "Do  you  favor  the  establishment 
of  a  Foreign  Service  Academy  to  train 
our  Ambassadors,  consular  and  diplo- 
matic representatives  for  foreign  serv- 
ice?" The  response  was  86  percent  in 
the  affirmative.  In  addition,  many  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  have  in- 
dicated, through  editorials,  their  support 
for  this  legislation.  The  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  the  leading  newspaper  in 
my  area  of  New  York,  has  on  several 
occasions  come  out  in  strong  support 
for  this  idea. 

It  is  my  honest  belief  that  a  Foreign 
Service  Academy  is  a  "must,"  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  agree.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  upon  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  act  on  this  legislation  and  to 
give  the  members  of  this  body  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  same. 


Small  Bvsiaest  Tax  Adjaitmeat — H.R.  2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  IKARD 

or  nzAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVS8 

Thursday.  January  15. 1959 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  the  President  revealed  to  congres- 
sional leaders  an  administration  budget 
of  over  $77  billion — the  greatest  peace- 
time budget  of  this  or  any  nation.  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  on  that  budget,  but  on 
the  source  of  Federal  taxes  which  must 
support  that  budget — our  free  economy. 

Ours  is  a  growing  Nation.  During  the 
past  year,  our  ptopulation  increased  3 
million  and  our  Nation's  work  force  in- 
creased about  a  half  million.  To  sus- 
tain a  growing  population  and  provide 
jobs,  a  growing  economy  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  high  standards 
of  living  and  support  increased  Federal 
exp>enditures. 

We  have  had  a  growing  economy.  The 
gross  national  product  of  1957  was  the 
highest  in  history,  and  indications  are 
that  1958  exceeded  that  mark.  But  one 
segment  continues  to  lag — that  com- 
monly referred  to  as  small-  and  medium- 
sized  business. 

In  our  analysis  of  small  business  con- 
ditions, we  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
the  reports  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. May  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion that  in  the  10  th  semiaimual  repKjrt 
for  the  6-month  period  ending  June  30, 
1958,  the  Administrator  reported  that 
business  failures  through  June  30,  1958, 
had  been  reported  as  8,071  compared  to 
7,089  in  the  similar  period  for  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  increase  of  14 
percent — an  alarming  rate  for  a  growing 
nation.  May  I  point  out  that  many 
Members  of  this  House  were  alarmed 
last  year  when  reports  indicated  that 
business  failures  in  1957  were  8  percent 
higher  than  in  1956.  Why.  in  a  period 
of  national  growth,  are  business  fail- 
ures continuing  at  such  a  high  level? 
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The  same  reports  show  that  In  1956 
larger  manufacturing  corporations  re- 
turned 12.4  percent  on  stockholders' 
equity;  In  1957,  11.2  percent;  and  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1958,  7.3  percent.  The 
smaller  manufacturing  corporations, 
however,  showed  a  return  of  10.4  percent 
in  19S6;  7.6  piercent  in  1957;  and  dropped 
to  four-tenths  of  1  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1958.  This  is  a  tremendous 
difference. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
also  points  up  a  long-term  trend  which 
is  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  this 
House.  The  Administration  reports  that 
from  1947  to  1957  the  stockholders' 
equity  in  smaller  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations increased  from  $5.9  billion  to 
$9.5  billion — an  increase  of  62  percent. 
The  equity  in  larger  corporations  in- 
creased from  $59  billion  to  $132  billion — 
an  increase  of  122  percent  for  the  same 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  one  facet  of 
the  problem.  The  great  bulk  of  small 
business  is  unincorporated,  and  the  most 
substantial  part  of  it  is  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  service  trades.  While  there  are 
no  accurate  figures  on  these  unincorpo- 
rated concerns,  all  the  available  evidence 
shows  similar  conditions  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  economy  has  grown 
during  the  10-year  period  covered  by 
those  figures,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
rate  of  growth  of  smaller  concerns  has 
been  less  than  half  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  larger  ones.  Certainly  with  a 
growing  nation  it  is  necessary  that  the 
economic  climate  be  sustained  which  will 
be  favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  busi- 
ness enterprises.  In  the  construction  of 
tax  laws,  the  Congress  must  not  only  look 
for  revenue  but  seek  that  revenue  by 
methods  which  will  continue  to  foster 
and  encourage  further  economic  growth. 
A  review  of  the  economic  indications 
leads  one  to  the  firm  conclusion  thai  the 
tax  laws,  as  now  construed,  do  not  grant 
small  business  concerns  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  growth  as  is  enjoyed  by  their 
larfier  competitors. 

Last  year,  your  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  held  extensive  hearings  en 
the  general  economic  conditions  and  the 
influence  of  taxation  on  the  health  of 
our  economy.  These  hearings  demon- 
strated one  fact  above  all  concerning  the 
sector  of  our  economy  known  as  small- 
and  medium-sized  business  today.  It 
demonstrated  clearly  that  the  greatest 
problem  faced  by  the  smaller  concerns 
Is  tlieir  inability  to  retain  sufficient 
after-tax  funds  to  finance  tlicir  growth. 
Most  small-  and  medium-sized  concerns 
are  unable  to  obtain  capital  required  for 
expansion  in  the  open  market  as  the 
larger  concerns  can  do. 

Over  85  percent  of  the  Nation's  busi- 
nesc  enterprises  are  unincorporated  and 
hence  are  not  in  a  position  to  raise  cap- 
ital by  the  issuance  of  stock.  Further, 
experience  indicates  that  the  smaller 
concerns  which  are  incorporated  and  do 
issue  additional  stock  are  unable  to  com- 
pete in  the  capital  market  with  their 
larger  competitors. 

During  the  last  session,  the  Congress 
authorized  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  license  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  chiefly  for  the  purpose 


of  making  long-term  loans  to  smaller 
concerns.  These  loans  constitute  addi- 
tional liability  for  business  enterprises. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  amounts  of  money 
which  a  small  business  should  borrow. 
Indeed,  many  firms  have  already  bor- 
rowed all  they  can  or  should  from  banks 
and  other  commercial  lending  institu- 
tions. Right  now,  the  greatest  need  of 
the  smaller  corcerns  is  increased  equity 
capital,  the  chief  source  of  which  is  re- 
tained earnings. 

After  extensive  hearings  last  year,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  Report 
No.  2198,  dated  July  16.  19j8,  reported 
to  the  House: 

Your  committee  is  convinced  that  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  confronting  fimall  and 
medium  sized  business  Is  the  ncqulsit.on  of 
sufficient  capital  to  modernize  and  maintain 
a  rate  of  expansion  experienced  by  their 
larger  competitors.  In  this  regard  your 
committee  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  small 
and  medium  sized  businesses  must  reiy  to 
a  very  large  extent  upon  retained  earnUigs 
for  modernization  and  expansion.  Thu.s, 
there  Is  a  need  to  allow  such  businesses  to 
retain  more  earnings  after  taxes  to  provide 
the  funds  necossury  for  growth.  To  aJd  In 
achieving  this  end  your  committee  has  In- 
vestigated thoroughly  v^lous  proposals  to 
postpone,  or  to  reduce,  taxes  based  upon  re- 
investment In  Inventory  and  depreciable 
property,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  In- 
cluded a  provision  along  these  lines  In  this 
bill.  However,  It  has  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  budgetary  limitation* 
under  which  all  tax  relief  must  now  be  con- 
sidered are  such  that  any  tax  reduction 
which  now  could  be  granted  under  a  rein- 
vestment formula  Is  so  small  as  not  to  rep- 
resent any  meaninglul  tax  relief  to  small 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  business  tax 
adjustment  bill,  H.R.  2.  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, is  designed  to  assist  small-  and 
mrdium-si?;cd  businesses  to  maintain  a 
rate  of  expansion  experienced  by  their 
harper  competitors  by  allowing  such 
businesses  to  retain  more  earnings  after 
taxes.  The  bill  provides  that  a  person 
engRo;ed  in  a  trade  or  business  shall  bs 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable 
yc.ir  an  amount  equal  to  the  additional 
investment  in  the  trade  or  business  dur- 
ing that  year.  This  deduction  shall  not 
excec-d  $30,000  or  20  percent  of  the  net 
income  of  the  trade  or  business,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser.  Additional  invest- 
ment is  measured  in  the  bill  by  the  ag- 
gre'xate  of  the  increa.se  in  depreciable 
property  used  in  the  trade  or  business, 
inventory,  and  accounts  receivable  at- 
tributable to  sales  to  customers  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  trade  or  business. 

This  adjustment  will  make  immediate- 
ly available  to  all  businesses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  capital  for  business 
expansion,  thus  widening  employment 
opportunities,  stimulating  competition, 
and  broadening  the  sources  of  revenue 
needed  to  sustain  an  increased  budget  for 
a  growing  nation. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  will  give  earnest  and 
sincere  study  to  conditions  now  con- 
fronting small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
ness. The  principle  of  a  tax  adjustment 
based  on  the  reinvestment  of  earnings  is 
the  most  meaningful  step  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  take  to  help  solve  this  na- 
tional problem.    America  has  long  been 


recognized  as  a  land  in  which  the  door  of 
free  enterprise  is  always  open.  Passage 
of  this  act  would  reaffirm  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  a  free  govern- 
ment through  the  proper  construction  of 
tax  laws  can  create  an  economic  climate 
in  which  these  smaller  concerns  can 
grow  and  prosper. 


Small  Business  Tax  Adjastinent  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  15.  1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  introduced  H.R.  13.  the  Small 
Business  Tax  Adjustment  Act,  which  is 
an  identical  bill  to  H.R.  2,  introduced 
by  my  esteemed  colleague.  Congressman 
Fr.\nk  Ik\rd.  These  bills  are  similar  to 
the  bills  that  Conpres.'^man  Ikard  and  I 
sponsored  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
urgent  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance  in  our  economy  between  small 
and  large  bu.'^ine.^s.  It  is  urgent  if  we  are 
to  have  the  growth  we  need  to  maintain 
a  healthy  and  progressive  economy. 

The  bills  which  Congressman  Ikaro 
and  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
were  the  subject  of  exten.sive  hearings 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
committee  in  its  report  accompanying  a 
bill  which  sought  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  lesser  problems  of  small  business 
recognized  the  soundness  of  the  philos- 
ophy behind  our  bills,  which  hit  at  the 
basic  problem. 

Now  is  the  time  to  implement  the 
Ikard-Curtis    philosophy    by   legislation. 

What  is  the  philo.^ophy?  That  tradi- 
tionally in  the  private  enterprise  system 
economic  growth  comes  essentially  from 
the  small  and  new  businesses.  That  the 
small  and  new  businesses  finance  their 
growth  es-cntially  from  retained  earn- 
ings, not  from  bank  borrowinf;s,  new 
equity  capital  or  other  sources  which 
are  generally  not  available  to  it. 

This  is  the  seed  corn  philosophy  upon 
which  America  has  grown  great.  We 
plant  1  acre  of  corn,  but  we  retain  enough 
seed  from  the  harvest  to  plant  2  acres 
next  year.  Yet  under  our  Federal  tax 
structure  we  have  been  taxing  the  seed 
corn  so  that  we  are  stunting  the  healthy 
economic  growth  we  need. 

There  are  those  who  are  so  blind  to 
basic  economics  that  they  look  upon 
relief  from  the  seed  corn  tax  as  threaten- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  quite  the  other  way  around. 
If  we  do  not  stop  taxing  the  seed  corn 
we  will  not  have  the  economic  growth 
from  which  we  have  been  deriving  our 
increased  Federal  revenues. 

During  the  last  recession  we  overan- 
ticipated  our  Federal  tax  revenues  by 
about  $8  billion.  Why?  Because  we 
were  counting  upon  an  increased  gross 
national  product  for  a  larger  tax  base. 
Instead  of  the  increased  GNP  we  had  a 
decrease.   Essentially  this  decrease  came 
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from  the  new  and  small  businesses  not 
going  ahead  with  their  planned  expan- 
sions, because  they  tlid  not  have  the 
flnancing  necessary  to  do  so. 

Congressman  Ikard'{.  and  my  theory  of 
removing  some  of  thf  tax  on  the  seed 
corn  is  bound  to  produce  more,  not  less. 
Federal  revenues.  The  only  basis  upon 
which  a  business  gets  the  tax  credit  in 
our  bills  is  when  it  puts  retained  earn- 
ings into  growth  of  the  business.  What 
IS  growth  in  a  business  other  than  in- 
<rea.sed  payrolls,  increased  expenditures 
for  capital  outlays  whi  :h  mean  increased 
payrolls  in  other  businesses?  The 
amount  of  tax  the  Federal  Government 
obtains  from  this  kind  of  expenditure 
IS  multiplied  several  tmes  over. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  question  but 
the  Federal  Government  loses  revenue 
when  the  healthy  small  businesses  are 
made  part  of  larcer  concerns  through 
merger  and  acquisition,  particularly 
when  in  many  instances  the  purchase 
price  of  the  small  concern  Is  partly  paid 
out  of  tax-avoidance  .savings. 

Many  present-day  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions are  not  real  economic  growth. 
Indeed,  many  actually  are  stifling 
growth.  There  are,  (if  course,  mergers 
and  acquisitions  resulting  from  good 
economics,  but  the  rate  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions  in  tne  past  few  years  clearly 
indicate  reasons  other  than  good  eco- 
nomics lie  behind  this  i)rocess.  One  does 
not  have  to  look  far  to  find  the  answer. 
The  answer  lies  in  our  Federal  tax  laws, 
which  discourage  economic  growth  and 
place  a  premium  on  economic  cannibal- 
i.<;m  of  larger  companies  swallowing 
.smaller  ones. 

The  point  is  not  whether  the  Treasury 
can  stand  the  enactment  of  the  Ikard- 
Curtis  bill.  The  question  is  rather  how 
long  can  the  Federal  Treasury  stand  not 
to  have  it  enacted. 

The  bill  (HR.  13)  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Deduction  for  additional  Invest- 
ment In  depreciable  assets.  In- 
ventory, and  accounts  receiv- 
able. 

(a)  Allowance. — Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section; 
•Sec.  178.  Additional  Investment  In  depreci- 
able assets,  inventory,  and  ac- 
counts receivable. 

"(a)  Qeneral  Rule. — In  the  case  of  any 
person  engaged  In  a  trade  or  business,  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  an  amount  measured  by  the  addi- 
tional investment  In  such  trade  or  business 
'or  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limftations.— The  deduction  under 
this  section  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  whichever  of  the  following  Is  the 
lesser: 

"(1)    $30,000,  or 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
net  Income  of  such  trade  or  business  for  the 
taxable  year  (computed  without  regard  to 
tills  section) . 

"(c)  Additional  Investment  Deftned. — 
For  purpose  of  this  section,  the  additional 
Investment  In  a  trade  or  business  for  a  tax- 
able year  means  the  amount  (IX  any)  by 
which—' 


"(l)  the  aggregate,  computed  as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  of  the  adjtisted 
bases  of — 

"(A)  all  property  used  In  the  trade  or 
business  of  a  character  which  is  subject  to 
the  allowance  for  depreciation  provided  in 
section  167. 

"(B)  all  stock  in  trade  and  property  held 
primarily  for  sile  to  customers  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  trade  or  business. 

"(Ci  all  accounts  receivable  attributable 
to  sales  to  customers  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  trade  or  business,  exceeds 

"(2)  a  similar  aggregate,  computed  as  of 
the  beginning  of  such  taxable  year. 

"(CI  Special  Rules. — Llmlt.ntlon  on  Affili- 
ated Group — For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  All  members  of  an  affiliated  group 
shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer;   and 

"(2)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
apixirtlon  the  limitation  contained  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  among  the  mem- 
bers of  such  affiliated  group  in  such  manner 
as  he  shall  by  regulations  provide. 

"(3)  Affiliated  croup  defined. — For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  tlie  term  "aSliated 
group'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  It  by  sec- 
tion 1504,  except  that,  for  such  purposes,  the 
phrase  "more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  phrase  'at  least  80  percent'  each 
place  It  occurs  In  section   1504(a)." 

(b)  Technical    Amendments. — The    table 
of  sections  for  such  part  VI  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.   178.  Additional  Investment  In  depreci- 
able assets.   Inventory,  and   ac- 
counts receivable." 

(c)  Ettective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1658. 


VHF  Translator  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  15.  1959 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing with  minor  amendments  a 
bill,  designated  as  H.R.  1913  in  the  85th 
Congress,  which  directs  and  requires  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  VHF  translator  facilities  under 
proper  rules  and  regulations  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission.  The  amend- 
ments in  the  bill  I  am  introducing,  which 
differs  from  H.R.  1913,  are  that  I  have 
incorporated  the  language  of  the  Senate 
report  providing  that,  in  denying  a  VHP 
translator  application,  interference  with 
other  facilities  is  not  to  be  assumed  but 
must  be  proven  and  must  be  shown  to  be 
so  significant  that  it  cannot  be  permitted 
a  license  or  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

Action  was  not  taken  on  H.R.  1913  in 
the  last  session  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  FCC  was  in  the  process  of  holding 
hearings  on  the  entire  problem  of  trans- 
lators, boosters,  repeater  stations,  etc. 
About  3  weeks  ago  the  FCC  handed  down 
their  decision,  a  decision  which  is  devas- 
tating to  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States.  It  declares  VHP  television  boost- 
ers and  translators  to  be  illegal  and  gives 
communities  90  days  from  the  time  of 
the  order  in  which  to  make  application 
for  a  license  under  UHF. 


In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes 
illegal  receiving  television  programs  in 
50  percent  of  the  congressional  district 
which  I  represent.  It  makes  law  viola- 
tors out  of  peaceful  people  because, 
since  the  distance  is  so  great  and  the 
population  so  spar.5e,  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  large  percentage  of  the  peoples  in 
towns  and  communities  on  the  prairies 
of  western  South  Dakota  to  receive  tele- 
vision reception  except  by  some  kind  of 
booster  facilities.  The  FCC  has  failed 
to  take  jurisdiction  of  VHP  boosters  and 
at  the  same  time,  through  lack  of  en- 
forcement, have  permitted,  although  not 
authorized,  almost  every  community  on 
the  prairies  of  the  West  to  spend  several 
thcu'^and  dollars  in  installing  VHP 
boosters.  Under  the  new  order  these 
facilities  would  be  completely  voided  and 
these  communities  would  be  required  to 
spend  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
they  have  invested  in  VHF  boosters  in  a 
UHP  booster. 

Another  problem  that  apparently  is  of 
no  concern  to  the  FCC  is  the  fact  that 
UHP  is  a  line-of-sight  reception.  A 
large  portion  of  the  West,  including  the 
Black  Hills  area  of  western  South  Da- 
kota, is  mountainous.  The  primary  rea- 
son those  communities  need  boosters  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  pop- 
ulation hve  in  the  valleys  where  line-of- 
sight  television  is  not  possible.  They 
must  have  translators  or  boosters  on  a 
frequency  which  will  permit  reception 
on  other  than  line  of  sight. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  UHP  boosters  are,  by  far,  the  least 
expensive  means  of  bringing  television 
reception  to  these  remote  areas.  Tliey 
ordinarily  consist  of  an  antenna  located 
on  a  windmill  tower  or  sometimes  on  a 
grain  elevator  through  which  a  normally 
weak  signal  from  a  distant  station  is 
picked  up.  It  is  then  amplified  and  re- 
broadcast  at  low  power  on  the  same  or 
another  channel  from  an  antenna  many 
times  located  on  the  city  water  tower.  In 
most  towns  and  communities  where  such 
facilities  have  been  installed,  contrilju- 
tions  are  solicited  in  the  community  or 
memberships  are  sold  in  a  television 
club  in  order  to  finance  maintenance  and 
operation  of  this  simple  system.  Be- 
cause it  is  cheap  ancl  yet  because  it 
brings  television  to  that  community  in 
this  simple  manner,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  communities  throughout  the 
West  have  availed  themselves  of  tele- 
vision through  this  system.  The  signal 
goes  out  only  a  very  few  miles,  but  farm- 
ers living  near  the  town  get  the  benefit 
of  television  thereby. 

Two  or  3  years  ago  the  Commission 
wrote  to  many  individuals  and  mayors 
of  small  cities  and  towns,  advising  them 
that  this  type  of  booster  was  imauthor- 
ized  and  must  cease.  Although  their  ac- 
tion was  proper  under  their  authority, 
their  inaction  to  authorize  some  other 
service  or  to  authorize  any  VHF  facili- 
ties, whether  they  interfere  with  any 
other  facility  or  not,  was  unrealistic  and 
stopped  nothing.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
failed  and  refused  to  step  in  and  provide 
a  sound  scheme  of  regulation  whereby 
communities  so  situated  that  VHP  might 
interfere   would  be  required  to   install 
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UHF,  and  authorizing  communities 
where  there  waa  no  possible  chance  to 
interfere  with  anything,  that  those  com- 
munities be  authorized  under  VHP.  In 
other  words,  they  sought  simply  to  stamp 
out  the  whole  operation  without  provls- 
Ing  any  means  for  people  of  the  West  to 
have  television  service.  Law-abiding 
residents  felt  that  the  good  resulting 
from  the  booster  systems  was  so  evident 
and  the  alleged  dangers  so  theoretical 
that  they  continued  their  operation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
mission is  not  unanimous  in  its  thinking. 
After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
problem  in  the  West,  Commissioner 
T.  A.  M.  Craven  dissented  from  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  calling  it  unduly  rigorous 
and  unrealistic  and  based  upon  a  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  Communications 
Act.    His  statement  is  in  part  as  follows : 

Because  the  Commission  failed  to  recog- 
nize promptly  the  overwhelming  public 
Interest  factor  involved  In  providing  prac- 
ticable procedures  for  establishing  television 
service  to  small  commxmltles  in  the  moun- 
tainous areas  of  the  West,  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  agency  has  failed  thus  far  to  dis- 
charge its  statutory  obligation  to  make 
available,  insofar  as  possible,  to  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  a  rapid,  efficient, 
nationwide  radio  system.  Apparently,  the 
Commission  did  not  recognize  soon  enough 
that  these  low-powered  boosters  are  the 
only  practicable  way  in  which  the  people 
residing  in  those  Isolated  areas  can  secure 
any  television  service  whatsoever.  We  have 
been  shortsighted  in  this  connection,  as 
remedial  steps  could  have  been  and  should 
have  been  taken  long  ago.  If  necessary, 
changes  in  legislation  should  be  requested. 

No  hearings  were  held  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  this  subject  because  of  the 
heavy  schedule  of  this  committee,  but 
the  Senate  committee  did  hold  hearings 
making  four  very  specific  recommenda- 
tions: 

First.  The  Commission  has  a  statu- 
tory duty  to  provide  television  service  for 
as  many  of  the  people  in  this  country  as 
it  possibly  can. 

Second.  If  VHP  boosters  are  techni- 
cally feasible,  as  seems  demonstrated  by 
their  operations  to  date,  the  Commission 
should  accept  them  as  one  available  tool 
for  achieving  this  end — which  means  au- 
thorizing such  facilities  under  proper 
rules. 

Third.  The  enunciating  rules  to  regu- 
late boosters,  the  Commission  should  go 
as  far  as  is  practicable  in  modifying  its 
general  rules  to  permit  unattended  in- 
stallations incorporating  the  simplest 
possible  equipment  so  that  the  service 
can  continue  to  be  an  extremely  inex- 
pensive one  within  the  reach  of  even 
very  small  communities. 

Fourth.  The  Commission  is  not  only 
entitled  to  insist  that  boosters  not  create 
objectionable  interference,  but  is  charged 
by  statute  to  do  so.  However,  it  should 
operate  on  the  principle  that  interfer- 
ence is  not  to  be  assumed,  but  must  be 
proved — and  must  be  shown  to  be  so 
significant  that  it  cannot  be  permitted 
to  continue. 

To  me  the  decision  of  the  FCC  is  un- 
authorized and  unwarranted.  The  law 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  FCC  to  author- 
ize services  which  will  provide  television 
reception  to  the  people  of  America.    In 


many  instances  the  only  means  of  pro- 
viding that  service  is  through  VHP 
translators.  In  many  more  instances 
the  only  practical  means  of  providing 
service  to  thousands  of  communities  is 
through  VHP  translators.  Where  VHP 
translators  provide  the  service  and  can- 
not cause  any  disruption  in  other  tele- 
vision or  radio  or  commercial  or  radar 
or  defense  services,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
not  only  a  neglect  of  duty  and  of  the 
law  for  the  Commission  to  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize and  legalize  through  licensing 
these  VHP  facilities. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  does  direct 
and  does  require  the  FCC  to  authorize 
these  small  community  translator  fa- 
cilities where  they  do  not  interfere,  and 
provides  further  that  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  upon  the  FCC  to  show  in- 
terference where  application  for  such 
facilities  is  under  consideration. 


Work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Pennsylvania 
Flood  Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G,  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  15.  1959 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  is  doing 
an  excellent  job  in  Pennsylvania  flood 
areas.  The  Red  Cross,  under  the  fine 
leadership  of  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther. 
deserves  the  high  commendation  and 
sincere  thanks  from  the  representatives 
and  people  of  the  flood  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Red  Cross  is  the  quick  and  friendly 
hand  that  gives  our  people,  caught  in  the 
current  January  1959  flood  disaster,  the 
courage  and  will  to  rise  and,  through  our 
own  efforts,  to  clean  up  the  damage,'  re- 
build, and  face  the  future  with  growing 
confidence. 

WHAT  THE  RED  CROSS  DOES  TO  DISASTER  SUT- 
FEREns — WHAT  THE  BED  CROSS  WILL  DO  FOR 
YOU 

The  Red  Cross  is  the  oflflcial  volunteer 
disaster  relief  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people.  It  is 
the  way  in  which  people  all  over  the 
country — your  neighbors — are  helping 
you  to  help  yourselves. 

Red  Cross  assistance  is  of  two  kinds : 

First.  Emergency  assistance :  The  Red 
Cross  will  provide  immediate  temporary 
relief.  If  you  need  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, or  medical  attention  now,  report  to 
the  nearest  Red  Cross  disaster  office  or 
emergency  shelter.  The  Red  Cross  will 
give  you  a  change  of  address  order  pro- 
vided by  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
speed  up  the  delivery  of  your  mail.  On 
major  disasters  the  Red  Cross  will  pro- 
vide you  with  safety  notification  cards  so 
that  you  may  notify  your  relatives  and 
friends  of  your  safety  and  whereabouts. 

Second.  Assistance  after  the  emergen- 
cy :  The  biggest  job  to  be  done  is  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  homes.  Those  of  you  who 
need  more  than  temporary  aid  to  return 


to  normal  living  may  apply  for  Red  Cross 
help  at  the  Red  Cross  disaster  office. 

This  help  is  an  outright  gift  of  the 
American  people  through  the  Red  Cross. 
It  may  include: 

First.  Food,  clothing,  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Second.  The  repair  or  rebuilding  of 
owner-occupied  homes. 

Third.  Furniture  and  other  household 
necesEiLies. 

Fourth.  Medical  and  nursing  care  and 
hospitalization. 

Fifth.  Occupational  supplies,  fixtures, 
inventories,  and  equipment. 

The  Red  Cross  does  not  replace  losses. 
It  is  not  an  insurance  agency.  Red 
Cross  meets  those  needs  that  you  cannot 
meet  yourself  without  undue  hardship. 
Your  situation  will  receive  Individual 
consideration  by  a  Red  Cross  worker. 
Enouiih  time  will  be  taken  to  plan  wisely 
with  you  and  to  verify  certain  informa- 
tion, such  as  home  ownership,  income. 
and  liabilities.  The  final  plan  will  be 
reviewed  in  confidence  with  an  advisory 
committee  of  responsible  local  citizens. 
Each  case  will  be  handled  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  due  consideration  given 
such  things  as  health  or  age,  which 
might  create  unusual  conditions. 

WATCH    OUT    FOR    MISLEADING   RUMORS 

The  Red  Cross  never  sells  food  or  dis- 
aster supplies — no  payment  is  ever  ex- 
pected for  any  assistance  given.  Any 
statements  to  the  contrary  are  complete- 
ly false  and  you  can  help  by  reporting 
them,  with  the  name  of  the  person  you 
heard  tell  them,  to  the  nearest  Red 
Cross  office. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross. 

Washington,  DC.  January  26,  7959. 
The  Honorable  James  G.  Fulton, 
The  Hou.ie  of  Reprexentativea, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Pulton:  Knowing  of  your  great 
Interest  In  the  well-being  of  the  people  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  want  to  give  you  a  report  of 
Red  Cross  activity  In  connection  with  the 
flooding  that  began  in  Pennsylvania  on  Jan- 
uary 21. 

Incomplete  surveys  from  Red  Cross  work- 
ers indicate  that  nearly  22.000  families  have 
been  affected  by  floodwaters  in  63  counties 
In  the  5-State  flood  area.  At  the  peak  of 
the  flood  emergency  approximately  6.000  per- 
sons were  housed  and  fed  in  82  Red  Cross 
shelters. 

Chapter  volunteers  and  national  disaster 
workers  of  the  Red  Cross  are  on  the  Job 
along  with  Federal.  State,  and  community 
agencies  to  bring  all  possible  relief  to  flood 
sufferers  In  your  State  and  the  four  others 
affected.  The  full  resources  of  our  organl- 
z:itlon  have  been  mobilized  to  aid  these 
stricken  families.  The  Red  Cross  will  con- 
tinue its  emergency  and  rehabilitation  work 
until  the  disaster-caused  needs  of  all  these 
families,  lacking  the  necessary  funds,  have 
been  met. 

As  perhaps  you  know.  Red  Cross  help  is 
based  on  the  principle  not  of  replacing  all 
losses,  but  of  assisting  disaster  victims  In 
need  who  lack  sufficient  resources  of  their 
own,  including  Insurance,  to  start  back  on 
the  road  to  recovery. 

All  assistance  from  the  Red  Cross  Is  an 
outright  gift,  coming  chiefly  from  funds  con- 
tributed annually  by  the  American  people. 
Unfortunately,  our  disaster  reserve  has  been 
drastically  reduced  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinarily heavy  disaster  losses  in  the  past 
4  years.  For  that  reason  special  appeals  for 
funds  have  been  Inaugurated  by  the  Red 
Cross  In  the  affected  areas.     I  am  confident 
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that   the   American  i}eople,  as  always,  will 
contribute  generously. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  Red  Cross 
w.ll   remain  on  the  job  until  aU  who  need 
our  assistance  have  been  helped. 
Sincerely, 

AlWnXD  M.   OtUXHTHER. 

Jim.  this  has  really  been  a  rugged  flood 
In  m.iny  of  your  areas. 

Aju 

Thank  you.  General  Gruenther;  we  In 
the  flood  areas  do  Indeed  appreciate 
your  warmhearted  cooperation. 


The  Administration's  DcTcIopmcnt  Loan 
Fund  Reqaest:  Shirkinf  Our  Interaa- 
tiond  Retponiibilitics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  IS.  1959 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aspir- 
ing peoples  of  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle 
East  and  Latin  America — those  with  the 
greatest  need  for  help  along  the  road 
toward  economic  development — may  be 
our  best  friends  in  the  future.  Con- 
gress set  up  the  Development  Loan 
F\ind  2  years  ago  in  order  to  assist  im- 
derdeveloped  peoples  by  loans — not  by 
grants — to  help  themselves. 

The  Congress  felt  that  the  "revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations"  of  people 
emerging  from  backwardness  should  be 
assisted  by  us  for  its  own  sake.  But  we 
well  know  that  the  Communists  are  also 
exploiting  this  revolutionary  surge  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  for  their  own 
purposes.  In  less  than  3  years,  Com- 
munist Russia  has  extended  $1.7  billion 
in  long-term  low-interest  loans  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Communist  trade 
agreements  with  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries increased  from  49  in  1953  to  147  in 
1957.  Ttade  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
the  underdeveloped  areas  Is  50  percent 
greater  than  it  was  2  years  ago.  Today, 
more  than  2,000  students  from  these 
areas  are  studying  in  Moscow  and  other 
Soviet  centers.  Some  2,300  Soviet  tech- 
nicians are  now  at  work  in  the  under- 
developed areas. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  was  oflf 
to  a  good  start.  Two  years  ago  Con- 
gress gave  it  a  needed  2-year  authoriza- 
tion, to  Insure  some  continuity  of  ad- 
ministration. The  congressional  au- 
thorization for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  that 
ending  June  30,  1959,  is  $625  million. 

Since  the  Development  Loeoi  Fund  be- 
gan operations  Just  a  year  ago  In  Janu- 
ary 1958,  It  has  had  a  profoundly  con- 
structive, although  limited,  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  imderdeveloped  world.  Of 
the  $3  billion  of  appUcations  made  In  the 
last  year,  to  the  end  of  January  1959, 
$700  million  have  been  committed  in 
loans,  $500  million  have  been  rejected  as 
not  sufficiently  worthy,  and  $1.8  billion 
of  applications  which  are  deemed 
worthy  but  for  which  no  funds  are 
available,  are  on  file.    Applications  for 


further  developmental  loan  capital  are 
stiU  pouring  in.  It  is  anticipated  that 
valid  applications  on  the  order  of  $3 
billion  will  be  on  hand  before  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  finan- 
cing basic  economic  facilities,  such  as 
roads,  ports,  power,  communications,  and 
irrigation,  and  is  loaning  to  private 
industry.  The  Development  Loan  Fund 
will  also  be  a  source  of  United  States 
contributions  and  support  to  regional 
development  institutions  as  they  come 
into  being. 

Here  are  some  illustrations  of  the  type 
of  loans  being  made  by  the  Development 
Loan  Fund: 

In  Taiwan  a  loan  of  $21.5  million  to 
assist  in  financing  the  cost  of  the  Shih- 
man  Dam  project  in  the  northwest  to 
produce  power  needed  for  further  indus- 
trialization, flood  control,  and  water 
supply.  Shihman  will  increase  the  total 
power  available  to  Taiwan  by  15  per- 
cent and  provide  a  water  supply  for 
340,000  persons  and  irrigation  of  140,000 
acres. 

In  Pakistan  a  loan  of  $4.2  million  to 
assist  the  privately  owned  Pakistan  In- 
dustrial Credit  and  Investment  Corpora- 
tion in  extending  loans  to  private  bor- 
rowers for  the  purchase  abroad  of 
machinery,  equipment,  materials,  and 
services  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses. 

In  Liberia  a  loan  to  a  joint  American- 
Liberian  private  company  of  $190,000  to 
assist  in  financing  the  costs  of  expand- 
ing existing  sawmill  operations. 

In  Honduras  a  loan  of  $5  million  to  a 
large-scale  road  program  being  under- 
taken by  the  Government  of  Honduras. 
Proceeds  of  the  loan  are  being  used  to 
help  construct  a  new  45-mile  paved 
highway  serving  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lated regions  of  Honduras  and  to  im- 
prove a  highway  linking  the  capital  with 
the  Pan-American  Highway  and  Pacific 
ports.  The  DLF  financing  supplemented 
a  $4,500,000  loan  by  the  World  Bank  for 
the  im[>ort  of  equii>ment,  materials,  and 
services  required  in  this  project. 

In  Ceylon  a  loan  of  $1.6  million  to- 
ward the  purchase  abroad  of  equipment 
and  materials  required  to  continue  Cey- 
lon's irrigation  and  land  development 
program  and  to  assist  in  rehabilitating 
29  major  reservoirs  and  1,200  village 
reseiTOirs  breached  in  the  winter  floods 
of  1957-58. 

In  Paraguay  a  loan  to  a  private  U.S. 
firm,  the  International  Products  Corp., 
of  $2.6  million  to  assist  in  modernizing 
and  expanding  Its  operations  of  ranch- 
ing, meatpacking,  and  production  of 
quebracho  extract. 

In  Turkey  a  loan  of  $10  million  to 
assist  privately  owned  Industrial  Bank 
of  Turkey  to  make  small-  and  mediimi- 
sized  loans  for  the  expansion  of  Indus- 
try. 

For  many  months  now,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  telling  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  of  the  world,  that 
America's  international  responsibilities 
require,  for  the  1960  fiscal  year,  a  con- 
siderably expanded  use  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  It  must  be  set  up  on 
more  than  a  2-year  basis,  the  adminis- 
tration has  rightly  proclaimed,  and  it 


must  have  loanable  funds  at  its  disposal 
at  a  rate  of  $1  billion  a  year. 

Thus  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  March  11,  19£8, 
said: 

Tou  may  ask  why.  If  the  executive  brf.nch 
believed  last  year  that  long-term  financing 
waa  needed  for  the  Fund,  we  have  not  re- 
newed the  request  this  year. 

We  have  not  done  so  through  any  belief 
that  the  need  has  diminished.  In  fact,  in- 
ternational developments  dxiring  the  last 
year  have  convinced  lu  even  more  firmly,  If 
possible,  that  long-term  assurances  of  funds 
Is  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum  results 
and  so  Is  essential  to  the  future  peace  and 
security  of  our  country  and  the  free  world. 
However,  we  recognize  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  determined  last  year  that 
the  Fund  should  be  established  with  capital 
BUfDclent  for  only  2  years  as  a  trial  and  that 
consideration  of  longer  term  financing 
should  be  postponed  until  the  Congress  can 
have  for  It  the  record  of  requirements  and 
performance   for  this  initial  period. 

We  are  abiding  by  that  decision,  and  we 
are  deferring  until  next  year  proposals  for 
the  longer  term  financing  which  I  had  said 
we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  is  essential. 
In  the  meantime,  our  experience,  thus  far, 
has  demonstrated  overwhelmingly  that  the 
appropriation  of  the  full  $625  million  now 
authorized.  Is  needed  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Under  Secretary  Dillon,  in  an  address 
to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  In  New  York  City 
on  May  21, 1958,  said: 

The  less-developed  countries  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  bear  the  major  burden  of  their  own 
economic  development.  But  to  acquire  the 
Industrial  techniques  and  the  machinery  and 
equipment  which  they  caiuiot  yet  make  for 
themselves  they  need  help  from  the  Indxis- 
trlallzed  countries.  As  the  greatest  indus- 
trialized country  of  the  world  we  must  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  leadership  in  this 
field. 

This  means  that  we  must  lift  our  sights. 
In  the  fields  of  International  development 
assistance.  International  finance,  world  trade 
and  private  Investment  we  must  find  ways 
of  doing  more  than  we  are  doing  now.  For 
unless  we  meet  the  challenge  of  the  times, 
our  own  safety,  let  alone  our  economic  well- 
being,  will  surely  be  placed  in  the  gravest 
danger.   •    •    • 

For  the  future,  I  believe  that  we  should 
contemplate  a  higher  level  of  lending  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  something  on 
the  order  of  $1  billion  a  year.  I  believe  that 
such  an  amount  could  be  spent  wisely  in 
stimulating  development  abroad  and  would 
be  warranted  by  considerations  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
spoke  movingly  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  at  New  York  City  on 
September  18,  1958: 

Economic  development  is,  of  course,  an 
aspiration  shared  by  all  peoples.  In  the 
newly  Uidependent  nations,  and  indeed  in 
many  long  Independent,  there  is  a  burning 
desire  for  economic  and  social  progress,  for 
higher  levels  of  living,  for  freedom  from 
the  slavery  of  poverty. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  already.  The 
American  people  admire  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  leaders  and  the  peoples  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  help  themselves.  Tet 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  United  States  bellevee  the  time  has 
come  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  take 
stock   of   accomplishments  to  date  and   to 
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chart  anew  long-term  courses  of  cooperative 
action. 

We  propose  that  the  nations  dedicate  the 
year  1959  to  these  purposes. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  major  steps 
that  the  Ulnted  States  would  be  prepared, 
subject  to  action  by  Congress  as  appropriate, 
to  take  or  support  In  the  coming  year: 

1.  The  United  States  will  carry  forward 
Its  existing  development  financing  programs 
on  a  vigorous  and  effective  basis.  •  •  •  The 
great  challenge  of  poverty  and  disease  can 
only  be  met  by  vigorous  realistic  action. 
The  United  States  stands  ready  to  play  its 
full  part  in  this  great  peaceful  crusade. 

Again,  on  November  7.  1958,  Under 
Secretary  Dillon,  addressing  the  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Northern  California 
at  San  Francisco,  said : 

In  my  view  a  most  serious  threat  of  all  is 
the  Soviet  economic  offensive.  •  •  •  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  place  our  chief  reliance 
In  meeting  the  Soviet  challenge  on  the 
mobilization  of  our  economic  and  technical 
resources,  both  public  and  private,  to  help 
raise  the  living  standards  of  the  less  privi- 
leged nations  of  the  world.   •    •    • 

During  the  past  12  months,  our  country's 
responses  to  their  needs  has  taken  many 
forms.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  Is  the  E>e- 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  which  has  added  a 
whole  new  dimension  to  foreign  loan  pro- 
gram. The  Fund,  which  began  operation 
early  this  year,  represents  a  new  hope  for 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  •   •   • 

At  the  present  rate  of  operations  the  Fund 
will  have  committed  all  of  its  available  re- 
sources within  a  few  months  which  means 
an  annual  rate  of  operations  of  about  $700 
million.  I  believe  that  we  should  contem- 
plate a  still  higher  level  of  lending  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  something  on  the 
order  of  $1  billion  a  year. 

Three  days  later,  in  his  address  to  the 
Colombo  plan  meeting  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  November  10,  1958.  President  Eisen- 
hower joined  the  crusade: 

Our  task  is  a  great  one.  It  will  take  many 
years  to  fulfill.  Yet  if  we  undertake  It  boldly, 
with  wisdom  and  determination,  we  can  and 
win  succeed. 

What  are  the  steps  that  we  should  take? 

First,  we  must  keep  In  mind  our  goal. 
That  goal  is  to  enable  free  nations  to  achieve 
a  momentum  of  economic  progress  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  go  forward 
in  self-reliant  growth. 

Next,  we  must  determine  the  means  by 
which  we  are  to  achieve  that  goal.  To  this 
end.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  suggested  at 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  September  18  that  all  countries 
of  good  will  should  chart  anew  their  long- 
term  courses  of  action  to  promote  the  growth 
of  less  developed  areas. 

If  both  the  less  developed  and  the  more 
developed  countries  move  vigorously  to  carry 
out  this  proposal,  their  action  could  pave  the 
way  for  the  IQoO's  to  become  a  decade  of 
unprecedented  progress  toward  our  common 
goal. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  play  Its 
full  part  in  this  great  peaceful  crusade  to 
achieve  continuing  growth  In  freedom. 

And  on  November  13,  1958.  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter 
told  the  International  Cooperation 
Workshop  in  Washington,  D.C.: 

Among  the  five  specific  measures  proposed 
by  the  President  at  Ssattle,  I  should  like  to 
place  some  special  emphasis  on  the  Develop- 
ment  Loan  Fund, 

ThU  Fund  1«  a  major  Instrument  In  our 
effort  to  assist  the  leu  developed  nations  to 
carry  forward  their  own  plans  for  progress. 
It  U  Important  to  reKllM  that  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  will  b«  aubstKntlally  out 
of  funds  available  for  new  commUmeiUs  by 


January  1.  1959.  Yet  it  will  have  a  backlog 
of  over  $1.5  billion  of  applications  for  loans 
to  help  on  important  projects  In  many  coun- 
tries. If  the  Development  Loan  Fund  is  to 
be  an  effective  Instrument  for  peaceful  de- 
velopment, it  must  have  resources  for  sub- 
stantial Increased  activity  on  the  order  of 
$1  billion  a  year.  It  must  also  have  con-, 
tlnulty  over  a  period  of  years. 

Only  under  such  circumstances  can  the 
wastefulness  of  inadequate  planning  be 
avoided. 

But  in  the  last  2  months,  something 
has  happened.  Tlie  administration  has 
been  seized  by  the  magnifi::cnt  obsession 
for  balancing  the  budget  at  a  low  level, 
by  whatever  arithmetic  tricks  it  can  get 
away  with,  and  with  a  fine  unconcern 
for  the  future  of  the  free  world.  No- 
where does  this  show  up  more  shame- 
lessly than  in  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  budget  request. 

As  Secretary  Herter  said,  "If  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  is  to  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  peaceful  de- 
velopment, it  must  have  resources  for 
substantial  increased  activity  on  the  or- 
der of  $1  billion  a  year."  The  19G0 
budn:ct  request  is  for  a  mere  fraction  of 
this.  $700  million  a  year.  As  Secretary 
Herter  said,  only  if  the  Development 
Lean  Fund  has  "continuity  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  can  the  wastefulness  of 
inadequate  planning  be  avoided."  Yet 
the  budget  request  is  for  only  a  1-year 
authorization,  not  even  for  the  2-year 
authorization  which  the  administration 
had  the  courage  to  request,  and  Con- 
gress granted,  back  in  1957. 

If  there  is  one  clear  lesson  in  the  pol- 
itics of  foreign-aid  requests,  it  is  that 
in  order  to  get  at  least  part  of  what  Is 
adequate,  the  administration  must  ask 
what  is  adequate.  How  easy  it  would 
have  been  to  have  requested  a  2-year 
authorization,  now  that  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  has  proved  its  worth,  as  was 
successfully  done  in  1957,  when  the  Fund 
was  a  fledgling.  How  easy  it  would 
have  been  to  have  asked  for  a  $1  bil- 
lion authorization  for  fiscal  1960,  as  the 
administration  has  been  saying  for  many 
months  was  vitally  necessary.  While 
the  additional  $300  million  request  would 
have  thrown  the  administration's  paper 
budget  out  of  balance  by  $200  million, 
10  times  this  $200  million  could  readily 
be  recouped,  and  a  substantial  surplus 
shown,  if  the  administration  were  will- 
ing to  plug  some  of  the  more  outrageous 
loopholes  in  the  tax  laws. 

And  what  nonsense  it  Is  to  say  that 
the  country's  economy  could  not  stand 
the  administration's  sticking  to  its  guns 
on  the  need  for  $1  billion  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  More  than 
4.100,000  Americans  are  unemployed, 
some  6.1  percent  of  the  working  force; 
less  than  75  percent  of  our  manufactur- 
ing capacity  Is  being  used.  Why  shirk  our 
International  responsibilities  just  to  keep 
our  unemployed  unemployed,  and  our 
unused  industrial  capacity  still  unused? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  movingly 
pointed  to  the  need  for  "the  1960'8  to 
become  a  decade  of  unprecedented  prog- 
ress." His  administration  can  practice 
what  It  has  so  eloquently  preached  by 
amending  Its  budget  request  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  for  1960  to  Include 
authorisation  for  more  than  1  year,  and 
for  more  than  the  $700  million  requested. 


Hawau  Statehood— 50  in  '59 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BURNS 

DELEGATE    fKOM    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  15,  1959 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Hawaii  was  highly  privileged  to 
welcome  five  very  able  and  distinguished 
Members  of  the  85th  Congress  who  came 
in  their  capacities  as  Members  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pursuant  to  the  request  of  the 
Delegate  from  Hawaii  made  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  respective  committees. 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  scruti- 
nize at  first  hand  existing  conditions  in 
Hawaii  and  Hawaii's  readiness  for  state- 
hood. No  one  could  have  worked  more 
diligently  or  more  thoroughly  than  did 
these  capable  and  outstanding  Senators 
and  Representatives.  In  accomplish- 
ment of  their  mission  they  pursued  every 
avenue  of  pertinent  inquiry;  talked  to 
as  many  people  as  possible:  and,  under 
the  least  constrained  circumstances,  left, 
in  a  word,  no  relevant  stone  unturned  to 
obtain  every  fact. 

In  a  New  Year's  message  to  Hawaii's 
people  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  Honorable  Frank  Church,  has  stated 
brilliantly  and  concisely  the  conclusions 
he  drew  from  his  searching  inquiry. 
With  his  usual  graciousness,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  consented  to  my 
insertion  of  this  message  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  86th  Congress  faces 
tremendous  challenges.  Legislation  that 
will  be  considered  is  of  grave  importance 
to  the  lives  and  welfare  of  our  people. 
It  is  my  considered  opinion,  objectively, 
that  no  legislation  is  of  greater  import 
than  Hawaii  statehood.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  more  convincing  statement 
in  support  of  this  fact  than  the  message 
of  the  Honorable  Prank  CHtn«CH.  I  am 
most  highly  honored,  therefore,  to 
present  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  thoughtful, 
closely  rea.soned.  and  brilliantly  stated 
report  of  the  Honorable  Prank  Church 
on  his  inquiry  in  Hawaii: 

Time  for  Statehood  Is  Right  Now 

(By  Senator  Prank  Church,  of  Idaho) 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  time  of  de- 
cision on  whether  Hawaii  Is  to  become  our 
50th  Stat«.  In  all  lllcellhood.  the  decision 
will  rest  with  the  coming  Congress. 

If  Its  answer  Is  "Yes."  then  we  will  have 
welcomed  In,  as  an  Integral  part  of  our  coun- 
try, the  last  of  our  Incorporated  Territories. 

Statehood  will  confer  upon  the  people  of 
the  Islands,  long  since  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  fundamental  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment equal  to  ovir  own. 

They  will  then  elect  their  governor,  as  w« 
do  ours;  they  will  then  be  entitled  to  two 
U.S.  Senators  and  a  voting  Representntlve  in 
the  Congress-  and  they  will  participate  wltti 
us.  every  fourth  year.  In  the  election  of  the 
President. 

But  If  the  unswfr  should  be  "No."  let  no 
one  be  deceived  that  Hawaii  will  remain  In- 
definitely an  American  Territory. 

To  be  neither  In  nor  out,  but  to  etay  A 
eolnny,  U  no  more  Roeeptikble  to  our  fellow 
Americana  tn  Hawaii,  than  It  wni  to  our  own 
forefathers. 
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They  were  subjecta  of  tbe  Xngllsh  King; 
they  bore  arms  In  his  defense,  and  paid  the 
taxes  he  levied  upon  them. 

Again  and  again,  they  petitioned  him. 
through  his  appointed  governors,  for  redress 
of  their  grievances,  but  he  refused  to  grant 
them  more  than  limited  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

So,  their  call  to  reason,  "no  taxation  with- 
out representation,"  became,  at  last,  a  call 
to  arms. 

Yet,  despite  this  national  birthright,  we 
are  today  denying  our  fellow  citizens  In  Ha- 
waii many  of  the  same  prerogatives  refused 
our  forefathers  by  George  m. 

TAX   PATMXKTS 

In  1957  the  Hawallans  paid  over  $150  mil- 
lion In  Federal  taxes,  a  larger  total  than 
several  of  the  existing  States,  but  Hawaii 
had  no  representation  in  Congress  to  vote 
either  on  how  much  tax  should  be  collected 
or  upon  how  the  money  should  l>e  spent. 

In  time  of  war.  Hawallans  shoulder  arms 
with  the  rest  of  us,  yet  they  cannot  vote 
for  the  President  who  shapes  their  foreign 
policy,  or  for  representatives  in  Congress  who 
together  hold  the  purse  strings  over  their 
defense. 

To  remedy  these  inequities,  the  people  of 
Hawaii  want  statehood.  They  are  tired  of 
standing,  hat  in  hand,  at  the  door  of  our 
Union. 

But  what  we  must  understand  is  this:  if  We 
refuse  to  let  tbem  further  In,  they  will,  in 
due  course,  demand  to  be  let  ftirther  out. 

That  we  actually  face  a  choice  between 
these  alternatives,  my  recent  visit  in  Hawaii 
has  convinced  me. 

There,  I  was  privileged,  as  one  of  five  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  Interior  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses,  to  conduct  a  Joint 
Investigation  of  the  statehood  question. 

I  talked  with  hundreds  of  HawaUans  from 
all  walks  of  life.  I  listened  to  every  argu- 
ment, pro  and  con. 

The  consensus  of  this  opinion,  together 
with  the  most  current  information  we  could 
gather  about  social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions  in  Hawaii,  left  me  strongly  per- 
suaded the  Islands  are  ready  for  statehood, 
and  we'd  best  admit  them  now. 

ros  statehood 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  what  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Hawallans  favor  statehood.  Even 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  a  plesbisclte  showed  the 
population  endorsing  statehood  by  a  margin 
of  two  to  one. 

Since  then,  support  for  statehood  has 
steadily  grown  stronger.  In  1950.  a  proposed 
Hawaii  State  constitution  was  approved  by 
the  people  of  the  Territory  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  3  to  1. 

Today.  I  would  Judge  that  the  Hawallans 
want  statehood  fully  as  much  as  did  the 
Alaskans,  who  a  short  4  months  ago, 
proved  their  sentiments  when  five  out  of  six 
voted  to  ratify  the  bill  admitting  Alaska  as 
the  49th  State. 

DEsxavnfo  cask 

The  proponents  of  Hawaiian  statehood  be- 
lieve their  case  just  as  deserving  as  was  that 
of  Alaska.  Indeed,  the  islands'  economy  Is 
far  more  developed. 

Sugar  and  pineapple  are  produced  in 
abundance  by  the  best  paid  fleldworkers  In 
the  world.  The  export  of  Kona  coffee  is 
Increasing. 

On  the  big  island  of  Hawaii  itself,  the 
300.000-acr«  Parker  Ranch  is  next  to  tbe 
world's  largest  for  Herefords,  while  to  every 
Island  the  tourists  come  In  burgeoning  num- 
bers, beckoned  by  the  gentle  trade  winds,  in 
quest  of  the  daollng  beaches  and  Inviting 
waters. 

Hawaii,  for  all  Iti  tropical  bMuty.  li 
bustling  and  prosperous.  No  one  oan  obarg* 
It  with  being  a  poor  relattoa. 

MSLTXMO   VOT 

It  U  tru«  that  RawaU  H  tht  mtmnf  pol 
of  the  Paelflo,    The  p«opl«  ar*  •  polyglol 


mixture  of  native  Hawaiian,  Caucasian,  Japa- 
nese, Filipinos,  and  Chinese,  and  the  crosses 
between. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  Hawaiian  life  and 
cultiu-e,  though  it  clings  natxirally  to  many 
happy  phrases,  songs,  and  customs  out  of  its 
colorful  past,  is  nevertheless  essentially 
American. 

The  cities,  the  stores,  the  homes,  streets, 
and  schools,  all  bear  the  xinmlstakable  stamp 
of  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  anyone  from  southeastern  Idaho, 
accustomed  to  a  tabernacle  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, would  not  feel  a  bit  estranged  in 
Hawaii. 

One  of  the  most  striking  tabernacles  I 
have  ever  seen  is  in  the  center  of  Honolulu, 
and  on  the  windward  side  of  Oahu  there  Is 
located  a  Latter-day  Saints  temple  fully  as 
impressive    as    that   In   Idaho   Falls. 

Nearby,  20  newly  completed  buildings  on  a 
100-acre  tract  mark  the  site  of  the  ISVa  mil- 
lion Latter-day  Saints  College  of  Hawaii. 

BCAITT    TAUCS 

The^e  are  but  a  few  glimpses  gleaned  from 
many  I  gathered  during  the  inquiry  we  made 
in  Hawaii. 

We  met  with  public  officials  and  private 
citizens  alike,  with  teachers  and  students, 
with  Judges  and  housewives. 

We  talked  with  businessmen  and  labc» 
leaders.  I  had  a  morning's  conference,  in 
private,  with  the  presidents  of  the  Big  Five, 
interests  that  were  once  opposed  to  statehood 
but  now  favored. 

When  we  were  through  I  came  away  de- 
termined to  work  hard  for  Hawaiian  state- 
hood In  this  coming  session  of  Congress.  Al- 
ready a  Commonwealth  Party  has  been  ac- 
tivated in  Hawaii. 

COMMOKWXALTHEHS 

I  talked  with  several  of  Its  leaders,  who 
would  like  to  see  HawaU  set  loose  from  the 
United  States,  absolved  of  aU  Federal  taxes, 
and  granted  full  rights  of  self-government, 
while  the  people  retained  for  themselves 
American  citizenship  and  the  continued  pro- 
tection of  the  American  flag. 

Patterned  after  the  British  system,  the 
commonwealth  Idea  Is  alien  to  our  American 
tradition  of  building  one  nation,  rather  than 
a  loose-knit  empire. 

Today,  this  Commonwealth  Party  Is  small, 
but  If  statehood  Is  refused  to  Hawaii,  it  will 
grow  rapidly. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  parting  shot  of  one 
prominent  commonwealth  prop>onent. 

"Senator."  he  said  to  me,  "right  now,  the 
people  of  these  islands  want  statehood. 

"If  you  refuse  it,  they  will  turn  to  our 
solution,  and  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  have  to  recognize  the  Independent  Com- 
monwealth of  Hawaii." 

To  us  on  the  mainland,  facing  westward 
toward  an  Asia  awakening  from  Its  sltimbers. 
Hawaii  Is  much  too  important,  not  to  be 
made  an  Inseparable  part  of  the  United 
States. 


Tnith  Most  PrcTgil  for  Krebioien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF   nXINOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  January  IS.  19S9 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  hundreds  of  requeata  for  copies  of 
the  CoifORisuoNAt  RicoRo.  volume  104. 
part  16,  PMrei  10746-19746.  on  the  sub- 
ject "Truth  Must  Prevail  for  Krebioien." 
There  have  also  been  hundreds  of  re- 
qvesta  for  the  materl«l  Inaerted,  by  me, 
In  the  CoNOnnaxoNAL  Ricokd.  on  the 


dates  hereinafter  listed  in  the  aforesaid 
article. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
public  interest  in  this  issue  and  the  fact 
that  nothing  has  been  done,  to  date,  al- 
though conferences  are  presently  being 
perfected  between  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Heller,  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  and  the 
Krebiozen  Research  Foundation,  and 
Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy,  the  research  adviser 
of  the  Foundation,  on  the  proposal  of 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  giving 
Krebiozen  a  fair  test,  as  set  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  In  August  1958, 1 
hereby  acquiesce  to  this  request  of  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  same,  by  republishing  the  re- 
marks made  on  August  25, 1958,  touching 
upon  this  important  subject. 

Truth  Must  Prevaii.  roR  Krxbiozen 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Roland  V. 
LiBON&Ti,  of  minolfl,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Saturday,  August  23,  1958) 
Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of 
Kreblown  is  a  sad  one,  and  by  their  un- 
founded opposition,  several  past  officials  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  have  been 
guilty  of  heinous  actions  against  a  great 
scientist  in  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  An- 
drew C.  Ivy,  who  presently  holds  the  high 
position  of  distinguished  professor  of  physi- 
ology and  head  of  the  Department  of  Clinical 
Science  of  the  University  of  nUnols  College 
of  Medicine.  Becavise  of  the  actions  of  these 
men.  Dr.  Ivy  lost  his  position  aa  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  nilnols,  as  well  es 
hU  membership  in  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society. 

A  true  scientist  is  a  man  who  seeks  the 
truth,  and  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy  exemplifies 
that  type  of  man.  In  his  experimentations 
with  250  other  physicians,  all  members  of 
the  AMA,  he  has  proved  that  there  Is  biologi- 
cal activity  in  the  use  of  this  drug. 

Dr.  Stevan  Durovic  and  his  brother.  Marko 
Durovic,  have  spent  large  sums  of  their  own 
and  their  friends'  money  in  Argentina  In  the 
development  of  the  discovery  of  Krebiozen 
as  weU  as  thousands  of  doUars  to  the  Krebi- 
ozen Foundation,  to  place  the  drug  at  the 
disposal  of  cancer  vlcUms,  terminal  cases, 
who  were  doomed  to  die. 

Personally,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  story  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  acted 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
commission,  duly  appointed  by  the  lUlnols 
Legislature,  to  conduct  an  inquiry  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  was  a  conspiracy 
to  prevent  freedom  of  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  niinols,  a  tax-supported  Institu- 
tion. A  great  deal  of  testimony  given  by 
many  expert  witnesses  at  those  hearings 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  false  reports 
were  released  to  the  public  by  medical 
stooges  of  the  AMA  to  destroy  public  confi- 
dence In  the  scientific  findings  conducted  by 
Dr.  Ivy  and  his  feUow  medics.  This  subject 
was  in  controversy  for  a  period  of  6  years,  and 
still  continues  today  in  spite  of  the  reports 
that  have  been  released  showing  favorable 
results  in  certain  phases  of  cancer  study 
listed  in  the  reports  made  by  those  indi- 
vidual doctors  on  their  own  cases. 

The  subject  matter  and  tesUmony,  together 
with  conclusions  thereon,  were  masterfully 
presented  In  the  two  books  written  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Bailey,  "K-Krebio«en,  Key  to  Can- 
cer?" published  in  1968,  and  "A  Matter  of  Life 
or  Death"  recently  published  by  O.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  a  oonoem  that  is  very  selectlvi 
on  printing  any  books,  and  especially  those 
touching  on  scientific  subjects,  as  to  their 
value  and  veracity. 

X  am  vary  pleased  to  note  that  the  vary 
distinguished  Senator,  Pavl  R.  Dovolab,  of 
Illinois,  balng  a  person  of  substanUal  relia- 
bility In  dealing  with  matten  of  public  im- 
port, hat  advanced  propoaala  tor  oontroUed 
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tests  for  Krebloeen.  He  haa  every  reason  to 
be  concerned  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
studied  this  question  thoroughly.  It  la  to 
his  credit  that  he  deals  with  the  subject  with 
a  highly  constructive  sense  of  Justice.  He 
avers  that  mistakes  were  made  by  both  the 
AMA  and  the  scientists  Interested  In  the 
Kreblozen  study,  and  yet  he  does  not  lose  the 
mental  grasp  that  there  Is  a  high  sense  of 
public  obligation  to  be  considered  and. 
therefore,  feels  that  in  view  of  the  favorable 
reports  of  the  doctors  working  with  Kreblo- 
zen. the  merits  of  the  drug  should  be  In- 
quired Into  officially  on  a  purely  scientific 
basis,  to  determine  its  medicinal  value  for 
public  approval. 

Senator  Patjl  H.  Douglas  Is  a  man  of  Im- 
portant stature  In  America.  His  background 
is  one  of  high  intellectual  training  as  a  pro- 
fessor In  our  colleges  and  universities.  He 
shows  no  dlsposlton  to  dillydally  with 
words,  but  gets  at  the  meat  of  the  problem 
and  presents  a  complete  picture  of  the  con- 
troversy and  its  shortcomings. 

His  stand  should  be  considered  by  the 
AMA  as  a  warning  that  U  they  persist  In 
their  present  attitude  to  belittle  and  devalu- 
ate the  results  and  published  findings  in  the 
experiments  presently  being  conducted,  that 
there  is  no  question  that  the  public  health 
Bervices  and  the  National  Instltues  of  Health 
will  be  drawn  into  the  picture  through  con- 
gressional enactment  in  the  nature  of  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  this  subject. 

I  stand  firmly  behind  Senator  Paul  H. 
DotXGLAS  in  his  position  in  this  matter  and. 
unless  something  is  done  to  remedy  the  pres- 
ent unfortunate  standoff  situation  prevent- 
ing an  authentic  test  of  Kreblozen,  I  will 
proceed  in  the  86th  Congress,  God  granting 
my  presence,  to  Introduce  a  resolution  to 
investigate  those  elements  that  are  prevent- 
ing the  carrying  out  of  such  a  test,  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  Interest  demand  suoh 
action.  It  is  fundamental  that  a  conspiracy 
to  prevent  scientific  research  is  in  itself 
within  the  congressional  prerogative  to  pro7 
tect  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

No  organization  can  defy  or  deny  the  right 
of  Justice  to  be  meted  out  to  honest  men 
and  their  works,  especially  in  this  case,  di- 
rectly affecting  thousands  of  unfortunates, 
who  die  every  year  with  great  suffering  and 
at  great  cost  to  their  families,  or  the  char- 
itable institutions  which  are  established 
throughout  the  land  for  this  cause. 

I  an»  warning  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  this  tlnre,  as  I  did  before  in  the 
Illinois  State  Assembly,  to  pay  heed  to  Dr. 
Ivy's  appeal  for  fair  play  and  give  Dr.  Andrew 
C.  Ivy  a  fair  chance  to  prove  what  he  con- 
tends is  of  benefit  to  mankind. 

The  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  article  touch- 
ing on  the  Kreblozen  proposal,  by  Senator 
DoxrcLAS,  appearing  in  that  paper's  issue  of 
August  23,  1958,  follows: 

"Sematob  Dougi-as  Proposes  Test  fob 
BLrebiozen 

Washington,  August  22. — A  secret  scien- 
tific test  of  the  merits  of  Kreblozen  as  a 
cure  for  cancer  was  proposed  in  the  Senate 
Friday  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Democrat, 
of  Illinois. 

"Douglas  said  in  a  Senate  speech  that  the 
public  is  bewildered  by  the  confiicting  state- 
ments regarding  the  preparation.  Dr.  An- 
drew C.  Ivy  has  reported  Kreblozen  to  be 
helpful,  Douglas  said,  while  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  denounced  it  and 
the  National  Research  Council  has  found  on 
the  basis  of  the  AMA  report  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  curative  or  palliative  effects 
from  use  of  the  drug. 

"Douglas  called  for  tests  to  be  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Under  Douglas'  plan  the  Institutes  would 
conduct  a  sample  test  upon  200  more  or  less 
terminal  cancer  cases  of  patients  who  had 
applied  to  the  Institutes  for  help. 


"ONB    HUNDEED    WOULD    GET    KREBIOZEN 

"Of  these,  100  cases  would  be  treated  with 
Kreblozen  while  the  other  100  would  be  given 
mineral  oil  Instead. 

"The  Institutes  and  Ivy  would  choose  an 
outstanding  blostatlstlcian  who  would  help 
design  the  tests  and  would  be  the  only  per- 
son knowing  which  patients  had  received 
Kreblozen  treatment. 

"The  lists  of  those  who  had  and  had  not 
received  the  treatment  would  be  placed  In 
a  sealed  envelDpe  in  a  safe,  to  be  opened 
later  by  the  bio:tatistlcian  and  two  advisers. 
Dr.  Ivy  and  a  representative  of  the  medical 
profes.-slon  chosen  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  advisers  would  not  know  the  iden- 
tity of  the  patients. 

"WOULD    REVIEW    HlSTORTES 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  tcft-treatment 
period,  the  case  histories  of  all  200  In  the 
test  would  be  submitted  to  Ivy,  and  he 
would  be  arked  to  Identify  the  100  cases 
in  which  Kreblozen  had  been  admlnktercd. 
DOUGLAS  said  Ivy  would  naturally  select  those 
showing  the  most  improvement  or  pain  alle- 
viation. 

"The  sealed  envelope  would  then  be  taken 
from  the  safe  and  the  lists  would  be  com- 
pared with  Ivy's  list.  A  comparative  study 
would  be  made  of  the  capes  of  the  patients 
who  did  and  did  not  receive  Kreblozen. 

"The  degree  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
between  Ivy's  list  and  the  other  lists  would 
then  be  announced. 

"WOULD   PUBLISH    FINDINGS 

"Finally,  If  Ivy  requested  It.  the  Public 
Health  Service  would  examine  records  com- 
piled by  Ivy  of  other  cases  treated  with 
Kreblozen,  appraise  the  results,  and  publish 
the  findings. 

"Douglas  said  the  organized  medical  pro- 
fession disparaged  the  discoveries  of  Pas- 
teur. Lister,  and  others,  and  sought  to  de- 
fame the  discoverers." 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Neil  H. 
McEIroy  Before  the  Women's  Forum 
on  National  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  15.  1959 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.  I 
request  that  the  attached  address  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Neil  H.  McElroy  be 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Changing  Dimensions  in  National  Securitt 

"Changing  Dimensions  In  National  Se- 
curity"— I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  very  apt 
such  a  theme  is  for  your  forum  discussion. 
In  these  days  of  exploding  technology,  change 
is  the  one  constant  dimension  in  national 
security. 

Sometimes  your  Secretary  of  Defense  feels 
that  the  component  elements  of  our  national 
security  have  all  the  stability  of  ladles' 
fashions — a  subject  with  which  each  of  you 
is  concerned  and  quite  obviously  well  in- 
formed. You  know,  for  instance,  better  than 
I,  that  strange  things  happen  from  season  to 
season  to  such  Items  as  necklines,  waistlines, 
and  hemlines.  Once  in  a  very  great  while 
you  ladles  can  rise  up  and  exercise  some  con- 
trol over  the  chancing  dimensions  of 
fashion — as  witness   your   boycott   and    the 


conscqiient  sack  of  the  sack  and  the  demise 
of  the  trapeze. 

Changes  in  weapons  come  upon  us  even 
more  unexpectedly  than  changes  in  fashions. 
They  are  also  apt  to  be  more  radical  and 
fantastically  expensive.  In  fact  new  ele- 
ments In  defense  frequently  arrive  on  the 
scene  Just  alter  we've  made  a  huge  invest- 
ment in  yesterday's  weapons'  style.  This 
upsets  the  defen.se  budget  keepers  Just  as 
a  sudden  change  in  fa&hlon  raises  havoc  with 
your  clothes  budget.  But  you  have  options. 
If  you  don't  like  a  new  fashion  you  can  rise 
up  en  masse  and  reject  it  collectively.  In  my 
experience  as  a  husband  and  the  father  of 
two  girls  who  are  now  yoiuig  women,  this 
s-ldom  happeixs  but  it  is  theoretically  pos- 
sible. Or.  ytiu  can  choose  to  Ignore  the  new 
f.ishlon  for  economic  reasons  and  wear  last 
year's  model.  This  also  seldom  happens. 
Agiln — I'm   Ef>eaking  as  a   husband. 

In  the  serious  business  of  defense,  unlike 
the  world  of  fashion,  we  do  not  have  the  op- 
tion of  freezing  styles  in  weapons  nor  can  we 
reject  new  weapons  for  either  esthetic  or 
economic  reasons.  In  fact,  we  must  carry 
on  unceasing  research  deliberately  to  out- 
mode  what  was  Invented  and  built  Just 
yesterday — however  uneconomic  such  a  prac- 
tice may  be.  We  must,  in  short,  seek  to 
charfre  dimensions  and  catapu'.t  Into  new 
and  untried  areas.  In  the  business  of  de- 
fense the  caw  has  already  Jumped  over  the 
moon.  Almost  anything  can  happen  in  the 
future.  Ask  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  when 
he  speaks  to  you  tomorrow. 

He  can  tetllfy  also  to  the  Impact  of  a 
vast  dimensional  change  on  a  brand  new, 
freshly  caught  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be. 
On  the  night  of  October  4.  1957,  I  was  at- 
tending a  dinner  at  the  Army's  Redstone 
Arsenal  at  HuntsvlUe,  Ala.  It  was  one  of 
the  last  stops  on  a  month-long  orientation 
trip  I  had  made  to  military  Installations 
acrors  the  country.  A  group  of  us  were 
discussing  the  changing  dimensions  In  war- 
fare. While  we  were  talking  about  changes 
which  would  be  brought  about  by  guided 
missiles  Doctor  von  Braun  was  called  to  the 
telephone.  He  returned,  visibly  excited,  to 
inform  us  that  the  Russians  had  Just  an- 
nounced the  successful  launching  of  an 
earth  satellite.  To  the  three  standard  di- 
mensions of  warfare — land,  sea,  and  air — 
a  fourth  had  been  added,  space.  And  this. 
Just  5  days  b?fore  I  was  to  ass\ime  offlce 
as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Yes,  In  the  16  months  I  have  t>een  in 
offlce  there  has  been  a  steady  and  rapid 
evolution  In  our  defense  posture.  But,  while 
the  dimensions  of  national  security  have 
changed,  the  overall  superiority  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary power  In  relation  to  any  potential  ag- 
gressor has  not  and  must  not  change.  While 
we  cannot  always  be  first  with  every  link 
that  makes  the  chain  of  our  defense — we 
must  always  be  first  in  the  sum  total 
strength  of  all  the  links.  That  is  where 
we  are  tonight  and  that  is  where  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  determined  to 
remain. 

Last  3?ptember  I  expressed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Convention  In  Chicago: 

"Fullest  confidence  that  the  United  States 
is  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  overall 
strength  In  being   •    •    •  now." 

I  wish  to  bring  that  statement  up  to  date 
by  repeating  It  to  you  tonight.  And,  I  wish 
to  add  that  the  Department  of  Defense,  fully 
supported  by  the  President,  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  allowing  this  condition  to  change. 
We  believe  that  our  planned  military  pro- 
grams are  adequate  to  achieve  this  result 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  You  and  the 
country  may  be  assured  that  our  programs 
will  keep  pace  with  what  our  official  intel- 
ligence warns  us  any  enemy  of  the  United 
States  may  have  in  the  future.  Our  budgets 
support  military  programs  tailored  to  pro- 
duce what  that  intelligence  tells  us  we 
must  have. 
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Americans  have  always  shown  themaelvee 
capable  of  both  great  effort  and  great  sac- 
rifice In  times  of  national  danger.  Our 
whole  hletory  aa  a  Nation  testifies  that  our 
people  need  only  to  be  informed  and 
aroused  to  take  any  action  necesa&ry  for 
national  aurvlval.  I  am  told  by  Mrs.  Ounn 
that  the  very  purpose  of  this  forum  is  to 
Inform  and  arouse  this  representative  group 
about  the  threat  to  otir  security.  I'm  glad 
that  Mrs.  Ounn  used  the  word  "aroused" 
and  not  I.  As  the  loving  husband  of  Mrs. 
M:Elroy  and  speaking  as  a  veteran  of  30 
years  of  marriage  I  hold  with  Charles  Dickens 
that— 

"There  Is  something  about  a  roused  wom- 
an  ••    •   which  few  men  like   to  provoke." 

I  agree,  however,  that  the  total  resources 
of  America  can  never  begin  to  be  marshaled 
unless  the  women  of  this  country  are  kept 
informed  of  the  problems  facing  us  as  a 
N.itlon.  You  need  only  be  convinced  that 
everything  you  hold  dear — your  home,  your 
security,  your  children — calls  to  you  for  help. 
Victory  In  war.  hot  or  cold  Is  not  possible 
without  your  support,  it's  as  simple  as  that. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  aomething  about  the 
changing  dimensions  of  the  world  I  live  in 
these  days — the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
entered  the  Pentagon  with  the  Space  Age. 
For  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  defense, 
entering  space  is  vastly  different  from  the 
use  of  new  and  unproved  weapons  In  the 
known  elements  of  land,  sea,  and  air.  True, 
such  weapons  as  the  airplane  and  the  sub- 
marine changed  the  dimensions  of  warfare 
over  the  years  but  the  changes  came  about 
by  a  process  of  evolution.  Weapons  of  the 
space  age — and  I  refer  specifically  to  long 
range  misslleB — have  caused  and  wiU  con- 
tinue to  cause  a  revolution  In  the  art  of 
warfare,  with  all  Its  violent  side  effects. 

We  must  devise  whole  new  categories  of 
weapons  both  offensive  and  defensive.  Thus, 
you  can  see  not  only  have  the  dimensions  of 
new  weapons  changed  but  the  very  bench- 
marks— the  very  points  of  reference  from 
which  measurements  may  be  made — have 
shifted. 

Let  me.  at  this  point,  give  you  Just  one 
example  to  Illustrate  what  I  mean.  Up 
until  a  very  few  decades  ago  it  took  weeks 
for  a  weap>on  to  be  launched  against  Amer- 
ica because  it  had  to  come  by  sea — then  with 
the  advent  of  the  long  range  airplane  the 
time  for  possible  warning  waa  reduced  to 
hours.  Then,  suddenly,  as  the  guided  mis- 
sile burst  upon  us  we  found  ourselves  up 
against  one  of  the  most  fantastic  defensive 
requirements  ever  placed  upon  military 
technology. 

Instead  of  weeks  or  hours  the  missile  will 
allow  us  something  on  the  order  of  30 
minutes  for  defensive  action.  The  actual 
number  of  minutes  will  depend  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  warning  systems — systems 
which  must  be  redesigned  to  meet  the  threat 
of  a  missile  traveling  35  times  as  fast  as  the 
speed  of  sound.  To  devise  a  weapons  system 
which  win  In  the  time  required,  detect,  track, 
fire  at.  and  destroy,  such  a  small  fast  moving 
target.  Is  a  challenge  military  technology 
must  meet. 

Our  scientists  and  engineers  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  this  task.  They  are 
spurred  on  by  the  knowledge  that  technology 
has  given  to  the  offensivi;  missile  a  striking 
and  destructive  power  of  well  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  times  the  bomb  which  we 
knew  in  World  War  II  as  the  "blockbuster." 
You  can  now  understand  why  I  say  the  bench- 
marks from  which  dimensions  are  measured 
have  shifted. 

In  any  commercial  enterprise  there  are  six 
basic  elements  known  In  management 
studies  as  the  Classic  M's.  They  are  ma- 
chines, men.  materials,  methods,  money,  and 
markets.  Markets  we  dont  have  to  worry 
at>out  In  the  defense  business.  But  the 
other  five  we  must  deal  with  to  aooompllah 
our  objectives  and  their  dimensions  are  con- 


stantly changing.  liet's  look  at  machines 
first. 

Last  year  we  were  told  by  General  Betts 
from  the  Offlce  of  the  Director  of  Guided 
Missiles  that  technology  In  this  day  and  age 
does  not  stand  still — and  that  was  the  under- 
statement of  1958.  Later  in  this  year's 
forum  you  will  see  and  hear  a  dramatic  story 
by  Mr.  Joe  Powell  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  the  "Collapse  of  Time"  and  the 
effect  of  the  stampede  of  technology  on  otir 
machines  of  war. 

I've  already  told  you  about  our  defensive 
problems  with  missiles.  They  stagger  the 
Imagination  of  even  a  scientist.  Let  me  Just 
mention  some  of  our  more  serious  manage- 
ment problems  with  other  weapons,  sub- 
marines, for  example.  This  is  a  weapons 
delivery  system  where  we  now  enjoy  a 
qualitative  and  technological  superiority. 
We  know  that  In  less  than  2  years  oiu- 
atomic  submarines  will  be  able  to  hurl  pow- 
erful ballistic  missiles  many  hundreds  of 
miles.  They  will  create  grave  problems  in 
detection  and  defense  for  any  potential 
enemy   of    tlie   United    States.      But   Russian 

submarines  likewise  pose  serious  defensive 
problems  for  us.  While  we  believe  they  do 
not  now  have  atomic  submarines  we  must 
assume  that  whatever  we  have  the  enemy  is 
capable  of  producing — sometimes  much 
faster  than  we  thought  possible. 

So,  the  increasing  complexity  and  destruc- 
tiveness  of  modern  machines  of  war  create 
new  and  grave  management  problems.  You 
have  to  know  Just  when  and  how  long  to  go 
along  with  an  old  weapons  system  and  Just 
when  to  put  your  money  and  faith  In  a 
successor  system.  And,  of  course,  they  must 
overlap  for  a  while.  This  Is  not  unlike 
buying  the  newest  style  before  you  know 
whether  it  will  take.  However.  In  the  case 
of  weapons,  you  bet  your  very  life.  The 
security  of  the  country  may  hang  in  the 
balance  on  right  decisions.  Machines  are  in- 
deed a  changing  dimension  of  national  se- 
curity. 

The  second  M — materials — are  likewise  a 
defense  management  headache.  No  longer 
can  we  depend  alone  on  the  common  mate- 
rials of  other  wars.  Excursions  Into  outer 
space  and  deep  under  the  sea  call  for  exotic 
metals  and  plastics,  for  new  and  better 
fuels  and  for  more  powerful  explosives  In 
smaller  packages.  One  of  the  major  proj- 
ects of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for 
Instance,  is  the  development  of  a  more  pow- 
erful solid  fuel  needed  for  our  third  gen- 
eration intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
Defense  management  is  solving  this  problem 
and  adding  another  new  dimension  to  na- 
tional security.  In  doing  so  we  have  devised 
new  methods — the  third  classic  M  of  man- 
agement, 

ARPA,  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  Is  In 
Itself  a  new  organizational  method  estab- 
lished by  management  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  our  knowledge  In — to  name  Just 
a  few  of  Its  projects — the  field  of  missiles, 
anti-missile  missiles  and  military  space  ve- 
hicles. Set  up  to  handle  advanced  research 
and  development  programs,  ARPA  utilizes 
the  best  brains  of  the  university  and  in- 
dustry. It  focuses  particular  skills  on  spe- 
cial problems  whose  solution  is  vital  to 
America.  Old  methods  of  research  are  too 
slow  to  cope  with  the  pace  of  technology. 
Your  defense  management  must  and  Is  find- 
ing new  ones. 

The  fourth  M  U  manpower.  The  research 
and  development,  production  and  operation 
of  new  weapons  sjrstems  puts  space  age 
strains  on  our  manpower  resources.  We 
must  utilize  the  best  scientific  and  engi- 
neering brains  the  country  now  possesses 
in  research,  development  and  production. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  take  steps  as  a 
Nation  to  educate  and  train  the  scientists, 
the  engineers,   and  the  skilled  workers  of 


the  future.  Democracy's  futtire  demands 
and  depends  on  an  unending  supply  of  well- 
educated  citizens — educated,  that  Is.  to  cope 
with  all  changing  dimensions  of  the  space 
age. 

Mere  numbers  of  men  used  to  be  a  meas- 
urement of  this  Management  M.  Today 
skillpower  and  brainpower  have  had  to  make 
radical  Improvement  In  efficient  use  of  man- 
power. A  gulded-missile  ship,  for  Instance, 
with  a  crew  of  1,000  men  but  no  skilled 
electronic  technicians,  wouldn't  have  any 
fighting  power.  The  same  is  true  for  other 
modern  weapons  systems  of  our  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marines. 

Therefore  defense  management  needs 
better  educated  and  better  trained  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen  to  operate  the  complex 
machines  of  war  devised  by  our  scientists 
and  engineers.  Technology  has  multipUed 
the  penalty  for  stupid  or  careless  error 
10.000  fold.  The  error  of  yesterday's  gun- 
smith could  cost  us  only  a  musket  or  two. 
The  error  of  today's  technician  could  cost 
us  a  bomber  worth,  literally,  its  weight  in 
gold. 

Improving  our  educational  system  to  cope 
with  the  new  deihands  of  technology  is  an 
alT-hands,  all-Amerlcan  task.  The  average 
citizen  can't  Invent  fuels,  build  mUsiles  or 
fly  an  airplane  but  he  can  and  should  find 
out  what's  needed  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  take  steps  to  Insure  that  his  com- 
munity fills  the  needs. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  fifth  and  last  great 
M  of  management,  money,  a  problem  that 
affects  all  of  us.  I  Imagine  if  I  were  able 
to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  any  one  of 
you  ladies  for  a  few  days  I  would  l>e  bound 
to  hear  you  say,  "Everything  costs  more  these 
days."  That's  true  of  clothes,  food,  auto- 
mobiles, houses  and  luxuries.  It's  also  true 
of  the  materials  and  machines  of  defense. 
We  buy  everything  you  buy,  we  feed,  clothe 
and  house  millions  of  people.  Our  costs  have 
gone  up,  too.  That's  tough  enough  on  our 
budget.  But  the  cost  of  military  hardware, 
unlike  the  ordinary  commodities  we  buy, 
didn't  go  up  Just  a  little — It  blasted  off  into 
space. 

If  an  automobile  cost  50  times  as  much 
today  as  it  did  in  1945  you'd  be  shocked  and 
probably  decide  to  keep  your  old  one.  Yet 
as  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  today's  fighter  aircraft 
are  50  times  more  expensive  than  the  fighters 
of  World  War  II  and  we  can't  use  the  old 
ones.  Our  Polaris  firing  submarines  will  cost 
15  to  20  times  more  than  the  conventional 
subs  of  the  last  war. 

Of  course,  the  weapons  we  buy  at  these  In- 
creased prices  are  much  more  powerful.  In- 
deed, their  effectiveness  oftentimes  goes  up 
In  much  greater  ratio  than  their  cost.  We 
must  have  these  weapons,  regardless  of  cost. 
But  in  buying  them,  defense  management 
strives  to  spend  your  money  In  the  most 
efficient  manner  jxtssible. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  money  Is  Important 
to  defense  but  it's  no  panacea.  You  can't 
purchase  prepackaged  defense.  It's  the 
Job  of  defense  management  to  translate  the 
amount  of  money  needed  Into  a  winning 
combination  of  men,  methods,  materials, 
and  machines.  I  think  we  have  that  com- 
bination. 

In  addition  to  the  changing  dimensions  In 
national  sectirity  brought  about  by  the  five 
great  M's  of  management,  we  are  always  con- 
scious of  another  M  looking  over  our  shoul- 
der. This  M  stands  for  moments — we  know 
you  can't  spend  deficit  time  and  you  can't 
borrow  minutes.  Otir  i>otentlal  enemies 
have  exactly  the  same  amount  of  time  we 
have.  He  who  usee  his  moments  most  wisely 
win  be  the  winner  In  the  cold  or  hot  war  of 
the  futtire. 

The  framework  I  have  set  for  your  forum 
discussions  bears  principally  on  the  problems 
of  military  defense.    I  would  not  want  you 
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tar  one  moment  to  think  that  changing 
military  dimensions  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  important  to  national  security.  The  last 
few  years  have  seen  tremendous  changes  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  economic  competition 
between  the  nations  of  the  free  world  and 
the  Ck>nununi6t  bloc.  These  years  have  not 
lessened  either,  the  changing  political  and 
psychological  pressures.  To  these  changes 
we  must  be  responsive.  We  must,  in  fact, 
continue  to  develop  political,  psychological, 
and   econonrlc   programs   of   our   own — pro- 


grams which  are  as  appealing  as  our  military 
might  is  unassailable. 

America's  nUlitary  might  Is  for  defense  not 
aggression.  The  dtmenslons  of  your  Mili- 
tary Establishment  keep  changing  only  to 
make  it  clear  to  any  aggressor  than  an  attack 
on  us  would  be  foolhardy. 

America's  defense  will  remain  geared  to 
reality — we  will  keep  pace  with  technology. 
We  will  keep  America's  military  strength  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  nation  which  threatens 


We  will — that  is.  if  we — and  I  mean  all  of 
us — take  care  to  insure  that  the  dimensions 
of  our  minds  keep  pace  with  the  dimensions 
of  our  problems.  Our  mental  dimensions 
represent  our  ability  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems ahead  and  our  determination,  with 
God's  grace,  to  conquer  those  problems. 

Ladles,  your  forum  represents  citizenship 
at  its  best — informed  citizens  are  the  price- 
less Ingredients  of  a  democracy — our  democ- 
racy In  particular.  I  salute  you  and  Join  you 
in  your  efforts  to  keep  America  strong. 


SENATE 

Saturd.w,  J.\NrARY  17,  19r)9 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  S'amners,  rector,  St. 
John  the  Divine  Episcopal  Church,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage;  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee  that  we  may  always  prove 
ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor 
and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land 
with  honorable  industry,  sound  learning. 
and  pure  manners.  Save  us  from  vio- 
lence, discord,  and  confusion;  from 
pride  and  arrogancy,  and  from  every  evil 
way.  Defend  our  liberties,  and  fashion 
into  one  united  people  the  multitudes 
brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and 
tongues.  Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom those  to  whom  in  Thy  name  we  en- 
trust the  authority  of  government,  that 
there  may  be  justice  and  peace  at  home, 
and  that,  through  obedience  to  Thy  law, 
we  may  show  forth  Thy  praise  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  time  of 
prosperity,  fill  our  hearts  with  thankful- 
ness; and  in  the  day  of  trouble,  suffer 
not  our  trust  in  Thee  to  fail. 

Guide  and  direct  him  who  presides 
over  the  Senate,  that  he  may  rule  with 
fairness  and  diligence.  Inspire  with  Thy 
love  and  gratitude  the  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  him  of  the  minority, 
that  they,  through  gratitude  to  Thee  for 
the  revelation  of  Thy  love,  may  lead  Thy 
people  in  accordance  with  Thy  holy  will, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  proud  and  delighted  to  be 
present  today.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive the  inspiration  and  spiritual 
warmth  which  came  from  the  devout 
prayer  delivered  by  a  great  and  good 
man  of  God,  a  devoted  Texan,  and  a  fine 
American.  Dr.  Sumners  is  a  man  dedi- 
cated in  mind,  in  body,  and  in  spirit  to 
his  church,  to  his  State,  and  to  his  Na- 
tion; and  I  know  of  no  finer  thing  that 
could  be  said  of  any  man. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  were  moved 
by  the  deeply  spiritual  Invocation  and 
opening  prayer  given  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  W.  Sumners.  of  Houston.  Tex. 
His  brother,  the  Reverend  Charles 
Sumners,  serves  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  my  home  city  of  Austin,  Tex.;  it  Is  the 
oldest  church  in  that  city. 

These  two  brothers  have  great  Influ- 
ence on  the  spiritual  life,  and  thereby, 
on  the  broader  aspects  of  living,  includ- 
ing the  educational  life,  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  likewise  on  the  modes  of  liv- 


ing and  the  lives  of  many  persons  who 
occupy  commanding  positions  in  the  life 
of  the  State.  It  has  been  a  great  privi- 
lege to  me  to  be  in  the  Chamber  to  hear 
the  prayer  of  Dr.  Sumners  today. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  January  14,  1959,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Me^sa-^es  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL  CULTURAL  EX- 
CHANGE AND  TRADE  PAIR  PAR- 
TICIPATION ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  860  of  the  84th 

Congress.  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 

information  of  the  Congress  the  fourth 
semiannual  report  of  operations  under 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trade  Pair  Participation  Act  of  1S56. 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSENIIOWER. 

The  White  Hou.se.  January  15. 1959. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  507,  81st  Congress,  I  transmit  here- 
with the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  January  17, 1959. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE CONCERNING  THE  MAKING 
OF  LOANS  BY  RURAL  ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ADMINISTRATION— RESO- 
LUTION 

Through  inadvertence,  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  by  the  Rural  Electriflcation 
Administration,  submitted  by  Mr.  Aiken 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  was 
omitted  from  the  Record  of  January  14, 
1953: 

Whereas  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  In  decklons  (B-134138)  dated 
July  21.  1958,  and  October  15.  1968.  In  ques- 
tioning the  validity  of  a  p>ortlon  of  a  loan 
made  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Central  Iowa  Power  Coopera- 
tive, Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  interpreted  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  In  the  first  deci- 
sion, as  not  authorizing  loans  for  service 
to  p>erBons  who  are  actually  without  central- 
Station  service  If  they  are  located  In  an 
area  generally  served  by  a  power  supplier; 
and.  In  the  second  decision,  as  not  authoriz- 
ing loans  to  serve  persons,  in  fact  without 
service,  if  they  are  located  "on",  "along  side 
of",  or  "within  a  reasonable  distance"  of  a 
line  of  a  power  supplier;  and 

Whereas  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, In  a  letter  dated  August  7,  1958.  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  requested  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  first  decision  because  It  was  In- 
consistent with  the  express  provisions  of 
the  Rural  Elcctrincatlon  Act,  Its  legislative 
history,  congressional  understanding,  uni- 
form administrative  practice,  and  legal  In- 
terpretations and  opinions  during  the  22 
years  following  enactment  cf  the  Rural  Elec- 

trlflcatlon  Act  and.  by  letter  dat«d  Octo- 
ber 29,  1958.  Informed  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral tliat  these  objections  were  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  lnterpretatlf)n  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  expressed  in  the  second  deci- 
sion and  could  therefore  not  be  agreed  to; 
and 

Whereas  the  Interpretation  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  proposed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  In  either  of  his  decisions,  if 
It  had  been  applied  to  the  rural  electrification 
program  from  Its  Inception,  would  have  pre- 
vented that  program's  great  contributions 
to  agriculture  and  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  national  economy  generally 
and.  If  now  applied,  would  drastically  curtail 
the  future  great  potential  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification   program:    Now,    therefore,    be    It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  continue  to  be  Interpreted 
to  authorize  the  making  of  loans  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  bring  electric 
service  to  persons  who  are  in  fact  not  receiv- 
ing central -station  service,  and  to  continue 
to  serve  those  who  are  presently  being  served. 
In  accordance  with  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  letters  of  August  7.  1958.  and 
October  29  1958,  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  that  the  proposed  UmitaUon  on  the 
authority   of    the    Rural    Electriflcation   Ad- 
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ministration  Introduced  In  the  Comptroller 
General's  decisions  of  July  21,  1968.  and  Oc- 
tober 15.  1958.  be  rejected  as  contrary  to 
tiie  clear  intent  of  the  Congress. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
d'  !iL.  after  consultation  with  tlie  distin- 
nuihed  minority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
Mous  consent  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjoura  to  convene  at 
mnn  on  Tuesday. 

T!ie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yie.d  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ttxas.  I  yield  to 
mv  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ara  quite  grateful 
that  there  will  be  a  session  on  Tuesday, 
which  will  mark  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
tl;e  first  inauguration  of  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  should 
like  to  indicate  now  tha;  on  that  day  we 
would  like  to  take  a  litt'.e  time  to  testify 
suitably  regarding  that  fact. 


LIMITATION    OP    DE13ATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  make  the  usual  request  that  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  business 
statements  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENr.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  amendmi:nt  of  reso- 
lution RELATING  TO  SMALL 
BUSINESS    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  for  the  Senate  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  Resolution  58  of  the  81st 
Congress,  with  regard  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business;. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  SO  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  the  resolution, 
for  which  I  request  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  25)  was  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  first  paragraph  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  68  of  the  JJist  Congress,  as 
amended,   be    further   ameaded    to  read    as 

follows: 

"That  there  Is  hereby  crefited  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
S.nall  Business  and  to  consist  of  seventeen 
Senators  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman 
nr.i  members  of  the  stardlng  committees 
of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Just  to 
make  the  legislative  record,  let  me  say 
that  when  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  was  first  established,  the 


rule  provided  for  13  members.  Subse- 
quently, the  resolution  was  amended,  in 
1955,  to  provide  that  they  should  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  members  of  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  conformed  to  the 
amended  rule,  and  only  increases  the 
membership  from  13  to  17. 

I  discussed  the  resolution  wil.h  the 
majority  leader;  and  I  assure  him  that 
it  is  quite  agreeable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  beinjr  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reccn«ider. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  cf  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
m.tion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

DEATH  OF  ARTHUR  E.  COOK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
yesterday  a  very  familiar  figure  in  the 
Capitol  passed  away.  I  refer  to  "Gus" 
Cook.  I  think  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  many,  many  years  knew  him. 

"Gus"  Cook  was  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons I  met  when  I  became  a  Member  of 
the  House  in  1933.  He  started  in  a  very 
humble  way  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  continued  to  serve  here  for 
nearly  60  years. 

Mr.  President.  60  years  of  service  in  It- 
self is  a  great  testimony;  but  it  is  even 
greater  when  one  measures  the  fidelity 
of  "Gus"  Cook  to  his  job  and  the  multi- 
tudes of  friends  he  made  as  he  went 
alonsr.    He  was  extremely  helpful  to  every 

Member,  and  gave  most  freely  of  his 
knowledge,  in  order  to  see  that  the  neces- 
sary conveniences  were  provided,  so  that 
the  working  place  where  we  spend  so 
much  of  our  time  is  accommodated  to  the 
responsibilities  which  confront  us. 

I  know  that  he  leaves  a  legion  of 
friends  who  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  join  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  his  eloquent  tribute  to  the  late 
"Gus"  Cook,  who  served  us  so  faithfully 
for  many  years. 

I  know  of  no  public  servant  who  was 
more  helpful  or  more  dedicated  than  was 
"Gus"  Cook.  It  seems,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  can  see  him  now,  walking  into  the 
Speaker's  room,  to  line  up  the  Members 
to  greet  the  President  and  to  escort  him 
to  the  Chamber. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Washington,  some 
25  years  ago,  I  have  been  rather  inti- 
mately associated  with  this  good,  great, 
kind,  and  genuine  man.    I  join  the  dis- 


guished  minority  leader  and  "Gus" 
Cook's  legion  of  friends  in  regretting  his 
passing. 

He  was  always  kindly,  always  helpful, 
and  always  dedicated  to  his  duty.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  long 
time  ago  I  became  a  Member  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Congress.  It  was  then 
that  I  first  met  "Gus"  Cook  and  we  have 
been  friends  ever  since.  No  one  else  will 
ever  know  every  nook,  comer,  and  cranny 
of  the  Capitol  as  well  as  he  did.  When- 
ever anything  became  out  of  order  in  the 
old  building,  he  knew  how  to  fix  it. 

I  greatly  admired  his  constant  good 
humor.  He  and  I  had  between  us  a  joke 
which  he  invented — I  being  the  senior 
Member  of  the  Congress,  and  he  being 
the  senior  member  of  all  the  employees. 
Some  persons  would  call  us  "deans";  and 
"Gus"  would  want  to  know  when  he  and 
I  would  get  together  to  do  some  "dean- 
ing."  That  opportunity  now  is  past.  I 
sincerely  regret  his  departure. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a  few 
words  of  tribute  and  expressions  of  sor- 
row at  the  passing  of  our  friend.  He  was 
known  to  all  of  us  as  "Gus"  Cook. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 25  years  ago.  I  soon  found 
that  "Gus"  Cook  was  my  friend,  as  in- 
deed he  was  a  friend  of  all  of  us.  He  was 
a  man  of  dedication,  a  man  who  was.  if 
anything  or  any  human  being  could  be, 
a  fixture  of  the  Capitol  Building. 

As  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  has  said.  "Gus"  Cook  always  had 
a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word;  he  always 
wanted  to  stop  and  exchange  greetings 
wliile  he  was  constantly  carrying  out  his 
assiincd  duties  and  pushing  himself,  I 
believe,  in  his  later  years,  even  beyond 
his  physical  capacity  to  do  so.  While 
there  is  so  much  more  I  would  like  to  say 
about  "Gus,"  so  many  things  that  have 
come  to  my  mind  since  I  learned,  only 
last  night,  of  his  passing  after  a  long 
and  useful  life,  at  this  time  I  shall  have 
to  content  myself  with  saying.  "  'Gus,'  we 
shall  all  miss  you.  Your  place  in  our 
hearts  and  in  this  building,  the  Capitol 
of  our  country,  will  never  be  completely 
filled  by  anyone  else.  You  have  been 
a  good  and  faithful  servant." 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  of  Faem  CREDrr  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 
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RzFost  ON  NtncBKB  or  Omcou  Assignsd  to 

PSBMAMXHT  DOTT  AT  THS  SKAT   OF  OOVKRN- 
MSMT 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative 
Liaison.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that,  as  of  December  31.  1958,  there  was  an 
aggregate  of  2,492  officers  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  permanent  duty  In  the  executive 
element  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Noncx  or  Proposed  Disposition  of  Cektain 

MULLITE 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 3,664  short  tons  of  mulllte  (calchKd 
kyanlte)  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee   on   Armed   Services. 

Report  on  Prime  Contract  Awards  to  Small 
AND  Other  Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Asrlstant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  and  other  business  firms, 
as  of  December  31,  1958  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Report  of  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  l.iw,  a  report  of 
the  Foreign -Trade  Zones  Board,  for  the  flscai 
year  ended  June  30.  1958,  together  with  the 
reports,  covering  the  operations  during  the 
same  period  of  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Nos.  1, 
a,  3,  and  5  (with  accompanying  reports); 
to  the  Committee  on   Finance. 

Audit   Report  on   Virgin   Islands 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  reprrt  on  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation,  fircal  year  1938  (with  an  ac- 
companying re;:ort);  to  tlie  Coniinitiee  on 
Government  C.-srations. 

Education,  M_rTC.".L  ATTEr.xioK,  Re:  sf  of 
DiSTUEjs,  AND  CcriAL  Wel:are  of  Injians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1  of  the  act  of 
April  16.  1034.  as  amrnded  by  the  net  of 
June  4.  133  (49  Stat  1458).  entUl  d  "An 
act  arthorlzing  the  S.cretary  of  the  I.iterlor 
to  arr:  rpe  with  Stales  or  Territories  fir  the 
education,  medical  ati,:?ntlon.  relief  of  dis- 
tress, and  social  wrlfp.rj  of  InUlanr.  and  for 
other  purpoECs"  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  tl;j  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Enlargement  of  Devils  Tower  National 
Monument,  Wyo. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propo.<^cd 
legislation  to  enlarge  the  Devils  Tower  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Increase  of  Limitation  on  Basic  Compen- 
sation of  Certain  Civilians 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  432 ig)  of  title 
14,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  Increase  the 
limitation  on  basic  compensation  of  civilian 
keepers  of  lighthouses  and  civilians  employed 
on  lightships  and  other  vessels  of  the  Coast 
Guard  from  $3,750  to  $5,1(X)  per  annum  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PniNO    OF    Ofticial    Station     of    Certain 
Judges 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  fix  the  ofncial  station  of  retired  Judges 
assigned  to  active  duty  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Amendment    of    Section    752    of    Title    28, 
United  States  Code 

A  letter  fr-jm  i;he  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  s?ctic'n  752  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Commutes  on  the  Judiciary. 
Authorisation  for  Retired  Judges  To  Pes- 
FOSM  Certain  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leslslatlon 
to  amend  section  373  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  so  an  to  authorize  retired  Judges 
of  certain  territorial  courts  to  perform 
Judicial  service  when  designated  and  as- 
signed (with  an  accompanying  pap>er) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tenure  of  Office  and  Retirement  Rights  of 
Certain  Judcbs 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Offije  of  the  U.S.  Ciurts.  Wa.shington,  DC. 
trangmittinj;  a  draft  of  proposed  legl.slat: on 
to  provide  that  the  U.S.  district  Judges  for 
the  districts  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  shall 
have  the  same  tenure  of  office  and  retire- 
ment rights  as  all  other  U.S.  district  Judges 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Authorization  of  Allowance  or  Additional 
Peremptory       Challenges       in       Certain 

C.\.SES 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1870  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  district 
courts  to  allow  ncldltlonal  peremptory  chal- 
lenges In  civil  caros  to  multiple  platntlffa  as 
wfll  as  multiple  defendants  i  with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Trotection  of  C^ertain  Officers  and  Em- 
ployees or  THE  UNiTia  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Cffl?e  cf  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washln-.tcn,  D.C., 
tiarusmitling  a  draft  of  proposed  leciislatlon 
t)  amend  section  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Cede,  as  amended,  in  reference 
to  the  piJtection  of  ofticers  and  employees  of 
t:ie  United  States  Ky  including  probation 
o.'iicers  of  U.S.  district  courts  (with  an  act 
companying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Use  of  Certified  Mail  in  Certain  Cases 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmittinf;  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  use  of  certified  mall  for  the 
transmission  or  service  of  matter  required 
by  certain  Federal  laws  to  be  transmitted  or 
served  by  registered  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  ptjper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


FETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  at 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  relating  to  a  defense 
highway  system  Ih  the  Territory  of  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CLOSING  OP  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 
REPAIR  FACILITY  IN  NUECES 
COUNTY.  TEX.— RESOLUTION  OP 
TEXAS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  YARBGROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  recently  hr.d  inserted  in  the  Record 
a  statement  and  a  group  of  resolutions 
from  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  pertaining  to 
the  order  by  S?cretary  of  the  Navy 
Thomas  Gates,  Jr..  that  the  overhaul 
and  repair  department  of  the  naval  air 
station  located  in  Nueces  County,  Tex., 
has  been  ordered  clo.sed. 

I  have  also  requested  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  make  proportional  cutbacks  in 
all  overhaul  and  repair  departments, 
rather  than  the  entire  closing  of  this  fa- 
cility— a  move  which  would  put  almost 
3,500  persons  out  of  work. 

In  further  support  of  my  proposal  and 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  move  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  President.  I 
request  unafpimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tlie  Record  a  special  resolution 
of  the  Houses  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  cf  '/evas  introduced  by  State 
Representatives  Bridges,  Glusing,  Hale. 
Parish,  and  Woolscy.  and  passed  by  that 
body  on  January  15.  1959. 

There  beiiv;  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  rcierrcd  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Special  Resolution  14 
Whereas  by  o.-d?r  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Honorable  Thonms  Gates.  Jr..  the 
overhaul  and  repair  department  of  the  naval 
air  station  located  In  Nueces  County,  Tex., 
has  been  ordered  closed;  and 

Whereas  tlils  order,  directed  to  thla  one 
particular  rji-h.  will  directly  atfect  the  JotM 
of  some  3.4C0  civil  service  workers  and  prob- 
ably another  10.000  persons,  including  the 
families  of  these  worltsrs.  thereby  6erlou::ly 
affecting  the  entire  economy  of  this  par- 
ticular area  of  Texas;  and 

Whereas  tals  o:d,r  c.ime  as  a  sudden  and 
staggering  blow  without  any  warning  which 
might  have  allor.cd  the  adjustment  of  the 
economy  to  ea.-^e  the  serious  financial  damage 
to  the  individuals  of  the  area  affected;  and 
Wherea.s  It  Is  not  the  intent  of  thU  legis- 
lature to  o;v-'>re  the  economy  move  on  the 
part  of  our  C;o.^r:imrnt  but  rather  to  ex- 
press our  feeling  that  an  order  such  ju  thla 
should  be  m-.cl?  ippliciblc  to  all  areas  on  an 
equal  basl.s:  No'.v,  tii'rcfore,  be  it 

Reso'.ved  by  the  I'.ouie  of  RepreKutativcs 
oj  tlie  State  of  Tcri^.  That  tha  Ho'ior:  ble 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Prealdent  of  the 
United  States  of  AmTica,  be  rerp?ctii  Uy 
requ  ?ted  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  N'avy  that  he  reco!islU->r  this  order;  t  t 
as  a  countermeasure  he  reci  mmcndcd  a  ;0- 
perccnt  cutbr.clc  on  all  overhaul  and  re- ilr 
units  of  all  nnval  air  stations  of  the  U  3. 
Navy  rather  thnn  concantratlng  on  this 
one  pirtlcular  unit  in  Niieces  County.  Vex. 

WaguOnkr  Low. 
Spcalc3r  of  the  Houre. 
I  hereby  ccrt'fy  that  House  Special  Reso- 
lution 14  was  adopted  by  the  House  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  19C9. 

Dorothy  Hallman. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  present  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  o;  the  City 
of  Cape  May.  N.J..  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  change  the  Labor 
Day  holiday  from  the  first  to  the  second 
Monday   in   September.     I   ask   unani- 


mous content  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

Tncre  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  orden^d  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  :  Labor  D.it  Holisat 

Be  U  resolt^ed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Cape  May,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  an  extended  summer  sea- 
son, vrhich  supplies  the  gretxter  part  of  reve- 
r.ue  for  resort  totcns  and  cities.  That  It  Is  for 
the  best  Interests  of  the  city  of  Cape  May 
t:iat  the  Labor  Day  holiday  be  changed  from 
the  first  Monday  in  Septemljer  to  the  second 
Monday  in  September  in  eai;h  calendar  year; 
and  be  it  further 

Rexolvcd,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  members  of  the  State  legislature 
and  all  VS.  Congressmen  aid  U.S.  Senators, 
urging  the  passage  of  Federal  legislation 
changing  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  national 
holiday;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  by  itself 
shall  not  change  the  date  of  the  aforesaid 
national  holiday  but  that  the  same  shall  be 
offered  by  the  city  of  Cupe  May  to  the 
above-named  officials,  urging  Federal  legisla- 
tion which  will  change  the  date  of  the 
aforesaid  national  holiday  as  prescribed  by 
law. 

Presented  by  Kennedy  A.  Hickman. 

Seconded   by  Wm.  A.  Panbood. 

Passed:  December  30,  IQSJl. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  ORGANIZATIONS 
OP  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  three  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  organizations  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolutions  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  b<i  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"REsoLimoN    OF   Monroe    ('ountt   Council, 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Waiis  of  the  United 

States 

"Whereas  the  membcrshli)  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Is  com- 
posed entirely  of  veterans  who  served  on  for- 
eign soli  during  time  of  war;  and 

"Whereas,  having  seen  such  service,  we  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wtrs  of  the  United 
States  dread  and  abhor  wai;  and 

"Whereas  we  of  the  Vetjrana  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  have  long  advo- 
cated strong  defenses  as  a  deterrent  to  war; 
and 

"Whereas  we  have  long  advocated  a  strong 
stand  against  communism  us  a  deterrent  to 
war:  and 

"Whereas  we  have  constantly  advocated 
that  all  aggressors  of  the  Communist  com- 
bine be  called  to  a  halt  In  all  efforts  to 
expand  communism,  either  by  Internal  In- 
fluences through  sabotage  and  murder  or 
through  direct  aggression;  tJid 

"Whereas  a  new  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  about  to  be  convened:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Monroe  County  Council.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  ciU  upon  the  new 
Congress  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  aosure 
us  of  building  the  world 'f<  moat  powerfid 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  slxiC.  Marine  Martn* 
Corps,  properly  coordinated,  to  provide  ade- 
quate national  security  with  superior  devel- 
opment of  atomic,  hydrogfin.  and  balllstlo 
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weapons  necessary  to  achieve  and  maintain 
U.S.  leadership  in  preserving  vorld  peace; 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  TtiAt  we  advocate  a  strong  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  program  In  proper 
balance  to  the  Military  Establishment  and 
urging  the  continuance  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  as  long  as  present  world  conditions 
exist;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  a  strong,  well- 
financed  civil  defense  program;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  again  declare  ourselves 
as  mllitantly  opposed  to  communism  in  aU 
Its  forms  and  to  any  form  of  world  govern- 
ment or  federation  which  would  diminish 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  of  the  Congressmen  of  this 
area. 

"Submitted  by 

"W.  Raymond  Noll, 
"County  Commander. 

"Unanimously  approved  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Monroe  County  Council  on  Tues- 
day. January  6,  1959. 

"W.  Raymond  Noll, 

"ComTnander. 
"S.  F.  Maine,  Adjutant." 

To  the  CommlUee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

"Whereas  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters  has  defied  not  only  the  law  taut 
sound  and  long-established  public  policy  by 
an  arrant  move  to  picket  police  headquarters 
and  other  police  precincts  in  order  to  force 
the  unionization  of  New  Yorlt  City's  Police 
Department;  and 

"Whereas  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner  and 
Police  Commissioner  Stephen  P.  Kennedy 
have  courageously  denounced  this  out- 
rageous threat  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  people  and  the 
preservation  of  strict  discipline  among  those 
entrusted  with  the  p>ollce  powers  of  this  com- 
munity: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade,  Inc.,  does  highly  commend  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner  and  Police  Commissioner 
Stephen  P.  Kennedy  for  their  forthright  re- 
jection of  the  brazen  attempt  to  unionize 
the  police  department,  and  thus  indirectly 
control  the  {x>lice  power,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  Its  New 
York  Local   No.  237;    and  be   It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  recommends  to  the  mayor  and  the 
police  commissioner  that  they  bar  all  fur- 
ther endeavors,  by  whomsoever  undertaken, 
to  establish  a  grievance  system  for  the  men 
of  the  department  which  in  any  way  vitiates 
the  authority  of  the  police  commissioner  and 
the  powers  granted  him  by  law.  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  the  highest  degree  of 
discipline  in  the  organization  upon  which 
rests  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  society;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  does  hereby  commend  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Police  for  their 
fealty  to  their  oath  and  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  grave  responsibilities;  and 
be  it  further 

''Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  call  upon  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  cause  an  examination  of 
the  sufficiency  of  existing  law  applying 
hereto  and  to  enact  forthwith.  If  necessary, 
any  amendments  or  new  legislation  needed 
to  bar  the  aflUlatlon,  with  any  local  or  any 
national  union  labor  organization,  of  any 
police  force  «•  any  law  enforcement  agency; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  hereby  does  pledge  to  Mayor  Robert 
P.  Wagner  and  Police  Commissioner  Stephen 
p.  Kennedy,  complete  support  In  their  most 
commendable  effort  to  Isolate  the  police  de- 


partment of  this  city  from  any  loyalty  ex- 
cept to  the  people  of  this  city  through  their 
individual  oaths  of  office;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  does  hereby  call  upon  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  great  city  of  New  York  to  give 
their  complete  support  to  their  mayor  and 
police  commissioner  In  their  continuing  re- 
sistance to  the  unionization  of  the  members 
of  the  police  department." 


"Whereas  the  Niagara  Frontier  Is  In  the 
throes  of  a  prolonged  critical  unemployment 
situation  adversely  affecting  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  the  area;  and 

"Whereas,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  this  area  has  deteriorated 
from  a  class  E  to  a  class  F  labor  market. 
Indicative  of  a  very  serious  percentage  of 
unemployed  people  with  only  a  discouraging 
future  outlook;  and 

"Whereas  the  unemployment,  public  as- 
sistance, and  welfare  rolls  continue  their 
unabated  upward  trend;   and 

"Whereas  other  areas,  by  highlighting  the 
problem  and  Joining  diverse  groups  within 
their  community  Into  a  united  effort,  have 
successfully  combated  similar  situations: 
Be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  leaders  of  Industrial, 
civic,  labor,  fraternal,  and  charitable  organ- 
izations, elected  officials  on  city,  county. 
State,  and  Federal  levels,  retail  merchants 
and  business  associations,  members  of  the 
clergy,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  fam- 
ily of  every  employed  and  unemployed  person 
In  the  counties  of  Erie  and  Niagara  protest 
vigorously  the  deplorable  unemployment 
crisis  In  this  area,  and  the  Inadequate  meas- 
ures taken  to  alleviate  a  situation  that  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  adversely  affects  every 
person  In  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties  and  the 
surrounding   environs;    further 

"Resolved — 

"1.  That  all  aforementltoned  persons, 
groups,  and  organizations  mass  their  com- 
bined strength  at  a  public  rally  to  be  held 
In  the  near  future  at  the  Memorial  Audl- 
torluiq.  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  highlighting  the  economic  blight 
which  is  affecting  the  aforementioned 
counties;   and 

"2.  Request  that  our  elected  representa- 
tives on  city,  county.  State,  and  Federal  levels 
attend  and  address  this  rally  relative  to  re- 
porting what  has  been  accomplished  to  date 
and  suggesting  other  possible  avenues  of 
approach  to  our  mutual  problem;  and 

"3.  That  these  elected  representatives  Join 
forces  In  a  completely  bipartisan  effort  to 
effect  a  solution  to  this  crlsU  and  to  request 
from  the  proper  U.S.  governmental  agency 
that  a  survey  team  be  sent  Into  the  Niagara 
Frontier  to  ascertain  the  reason  or  reasons 
for  the  complete  lack  of  defense  contracts 
and  or  other  types  of  employment  In  our 
community;   and 

"4.  That  we  exhort  these  representatives 
to  utilize  every  means  at  their  command  to 
seek  additional  defense  and/or  other  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  our  area  industry. 

"We  the  undersigned  are   In  full  accord 
and  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  In  the  foregoing  resolution: 
'■Jan    H.    Kopclyrm,    BAayor;    F.    K.    Prl- 
meau,  Alderman;  A.  P.  Lamke.  Alder- 
man;   Michael   Leslnowskl,   Alderman; 
A.  F.  Pagels,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil;   E.  P.  Mazlarz,  Alderman;    Arnold 
C.  James.  Alderman;  John  F.  Lukaslk, 
Alderman." 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKENLooPER  In  the  chair)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
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nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 
S.  419.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maximum 
rates  of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees 
of  the  Qovernment  traveling  on  official 
business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations;  and 
S.  420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
so  as  to  permit  employees  to  acquire  an 
additional  unit  of  insurance  under  such  act 
by  paying  both  the  employee's  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  the  cost  of  the  premiums 
thereon;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(by  request)  : 
S.  421.  A   bill    to   provide   certain    admin- 
istrative authorities  for  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

8.422.  A  bill  to  prohibit  convicted  felons 
from  holding  union  office  or  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     COOPER     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Langex)  : 

8.423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  89)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  construction  of 
highways  in  labor  surplus  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
luider  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

8.424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panos 
Mlcbalopoulos;  and 

S.  425.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Klarchen 
Huebner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGek)  : 
8.  426.  A  bill  to  cancel  Irrigation  mainte- 
nance and  operation  charges  on   the  Sho- 
shone Indian  Mission  School  lands  on  the 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation;  and 

8.  427.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Issue  a  homestead  patent  to  the 
heirs  of  Prank  L.  WUhelm;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ENGLE: 
8.428.  A  bill  to  provide  flexibility  In  the 
operation  of  marketing  agreement  programs; 
8.  429.  A  bill  to  amend  section  Be  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933),  as 
amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  restrictions  on  imported 
commodities  imposed  by  such  section  to  all 
Imported  limes,  grapefruit,  lemons,  man- 
darins, all  types  of  oranges  Including  temples, 
tangerines,  murcotts,  and  tangeloes,  dried 
flgs,  flg  paste,  sliced  dried  figs,  shelled  wal- 
nuts, dates  with  pits,  dates  with  pits  removed, 
and  products  made  entirely  of  dates;  and 

8. 430.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  turkeys  and  to  assure  con- 
sumers an  adequate  supply  of  turkeys  and 
turkey  products  of  wholesome  quality;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN: 
S.  431.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
8ociu-ity  Act  to  include  Vermont  among  the 
States  which  may  obtain  social  security 
coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for  police- 
men and  firemen  In  positions  covered  by  a 
retirement  system  on  the  same  basis  as  other 


State  and  local  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr,  JORDAN: 

8.  432.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,200  to  IIJBOO 
the  annual  amount  Individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  the  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KXATING)  : 

S.  433.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
to  the  city  of  New  York  for  certain  lands 
located  in  said  city  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
8  4^4.  A  bill  to  provide  for  transferring 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Jurisdiction  over  lands 
of  the  United  States  within  the  boundaries 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  and  abol- 
ishing such  njival  petroleum  reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headins.) 

By    Mr.   KEATING    (for   himself.   Mr. 
JAvrrs.  Mr.  Casb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
CooPEB,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  435.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Civil    Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  provide  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  shall  have  until  January  2,  1961, 
to  submit  its  report,  findings,  and  recommen- 
dations;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.   GORE: 
S,  436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  Individual  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  50  In  order  to  becon/e  entitled  to 
disability   insurance    benefits;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  437.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
Eastern.  Middle,  and  Western  Districts  of 
Tennessee;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  438.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  construct  a  modern  ad- 
ministration and  office  building  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.;  and 

S.  439.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955  in  order  to  authorize 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  dispose 
of  certain  prof)erty  for  college  purposes;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

S.  440.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Encle)  : 

S.  441.  A    bin    to    extend   the   duration    of 

the  Federal   air   pollution  control    law,   and 

for   other    purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  OMAHONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kkfauver)  ; 
8.  442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification 
of  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (by  request) : 
8.  443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign   Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Orxen  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota : 

8.  444.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  any  individual  who 
travels  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to 
avoid  prosecution  or  punishment  for  Inde- 
cent molestation  of  a  minor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

8.  445.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Andrea 
Basile;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  446.  A  bin  to  amend  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  President 
to  provide  for  participation  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  citizens  of  other  countries  In 
cultural  and  other  activities  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Jiir.  HuMPHsrr  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Murrat.  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr. 
Javits)  : 

S  447  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  development 
or  the  fine  arts  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphikt  when 
he  introduced  the  at>oTe  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   eCOTT: 

S.  448.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Garcia; 

S.  449  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ClarlU  Mar- 
tinez: and 

S  450.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Lo   Uang 
Sun  Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 
S.  451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohammed 
All  Hallm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  452.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the   Issuance  of 
public  certificates  of  necessity  and  conveni- 
ence to  certain  applicants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  FUL^RIGHT: 
S.  453.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IT  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  454.  A  bill  to  provide  for  rultable  works 
of  art  In  Federal  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fttlbhight  when 
he  introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  npoear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  HUMPHRET)  : 
8.  455.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  assure  Joint  policy  and  planning  and 
equitable  budgeting  of  exchange  of  persons 
programs  and  administrative  cooperation  be- 
tween staffs  engaged  in  carrying  out  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  PtrLBRicHT  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     JAVITS     (for     hlmaeU.     Mr. 

Kiating.  Mr.  Cask  of  New  Jersey, 

Mr,  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

8.  456    A  bill  to  amend  part  HI  of  the  ClvU 

Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
8.  487.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a    United    States    Veterans'    Administration 
hospital  in  the  State  of  Texas;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborougr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  458.  A  bill  for  the  relit  f  of  Maria  Bogat- 
kln  Manea: 

S.  450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Penelope 
Carnavas  Kafos; 

S.  460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gorjana 
Grdjlc:  and 

S.  461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Androula 
Neofltos  Stephanon  (Acdroula  Kyrlacou 
Stephanou);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  462.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  maximum  work- 
week under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  to  :iS  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  KEATING : 

8  463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
(Stanislaus)  Napora;  and 

S  464.  A  bill  for  the  re  lef  of  Julia  Myd- 
lak;  to  the  Committee  on  i.he  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  tilmself,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs)  : 

S  465.  A  bill  to  provld*  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  Judge  for  the  Juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  HENNING8  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PaoxMUE,  and  Mr.  Encle)  : 

S  466.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Henntngs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  septarate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

S  467.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1956  (relating  to 
public  facility  loans)  to  authorize  additional 
financial  assistance  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic projects  made  necessary  by  certain  activi- 
ties related  to  the  national  defense;  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking  f  nd  Currency. 

S.  468.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  cert.iin  mineral  rights  to  Carl  Bedwell.  of 
Vucaipa.  Calif  ; 

S  469  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  mineral  rights  to  Myrtle  Golden, 
of  MUnc-and.  N.  Mex  : 

S  470  A  biu  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  ccrtHln  mineral  rlghu  x>  Walter  T.  Linam, 
ol   HoLibs,  N.  Mex.; 

S  471.  A  bill  to  provide  for  conveyance  of 
•crtain  mineral  rights  to  Joseph  E.  Shipp.  of 
Snyder.  Tex 

S  472.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  mineral  rights  jo  Elmer  M.  Gandy. 
of  Lubbock.  Tex  ; 

S  473.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  mineral  rights  .o  Richard  L.  Rob- 
in.sxm.  of  Jal.  N    Mex  ; 

S  474.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  granting  of 
mineral  rights  to  certain  homestead  paten- 
tees who  were  wrongfully  deprived  of  such 
riThts: 

S.  475.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  granting  of 
oil.  gas.  and  other  hydrorarl>on  substances, 
and  nil  rights  In  connection  therewith  and 
pertaining  thereto,  to  certain  homestead 
p.Ttcntees  who  were  wrocgfully  deprived  of 
.mch  property  and  rights;  and 

S  476.  A  bill  to  grant  to  the  landowners  a 
crtain  percentage  of  tie  Income  to  the 
Federal  Government  from  mineral  rights  in 
lands  acquired  by  stockr^islng  homesteads; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AITalrs. 

S  477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joanne  Lea 
(Bufflngton)   Lybarger; 

S  478.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Ljnn; 

S  479.  A  bill  for  the  relUf  of  Thomas  Peter 

Villa; 

S.  480.  A  bill  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  be  named  a  party  defendant  In  certain 
suits  to  quiet  title  If  the  United  States  Is  a 


necessary  party  thereto  by  reason  of  Its  right, 
title,  or  Interest  In  or  to  real  property  ac- 
qiilred  from  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conserv- 
ancy District  of  the  State  of   New   Mexico; 

8.481.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Yung 
Kao; 

5.482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hlroyasu 
Hatakeyama; 

5.483.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sushll  K. 
Verma.  Kumud  Verma.  and  Sheetal  Verma; 

5.484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ma  Bong 
Chlng. 

S.  485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jubenclo 
Lucero.  Sr..  and  his  wife,  Adela  R.  Lucero; 
and 

S.  486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin  A. 
Bazan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  487.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal  con- 
tribution toward  the  cost  of  the  dam  and 
reservoir  to  be  coiistructe<I  on  the  Canadian 
River  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  and 

S.  488.  A  bill  providing  for  a  national  ad- 
visory committee  on  county  officials  to  fa- 
cilitate coordination  of  county  highways  in 
the  Pederal-ald  highway  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Douglas,  Bklr.  Lancer,  and  Mr. 
Hennincs)  : 

S.  489.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
Of  surplus  food  products  to  needy  families 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING : 

S.  490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilbur  R. 
Dameron.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  491.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Science  Academy,  a  pro- 
gram of  scientific  scholarships,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  science  by  assisting  the  States  In  pro- 
viding science  education;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  492.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  requiring 
the  filing  of  certain  information  with  re- 
spect to  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
its  noncontiguous  territory;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Post  Office   and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Douglas) : 

S  493.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  approprla- 
t'on  of  $500,000  to  be  spent  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Pan  American  games  to  be  held  In 
Chicago.  III.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dibksen  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  rcparate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S  494.  A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the 
Patent  Office  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  495.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  Hlnes  Service  Center,  Hlnes.  Ill,,  and  Lin- 
coln Ordnance  Plant.  Sprlrgfield,  111.,  to  the 
State  of  Illinois;  *o  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dihksen  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 

S.  496.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  the  coordinated 
consideration  of  monetary  policies  there- 
under, and  to  bring  to  bear  an  informed  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  price  and  wage  Increases 
which  threaten  economic  stability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

'  I 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Keating)  : 

S.J.  Res.  15.  Joint    resolution    designating 

the  9th  day  of  March  In  each  year  as  Amerigo 

Vespucci    Day;    to    the    Committee    on    th« 

Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LANGER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint   resolution   to  designate 
the   lake   to  be   formed   by   the   waters   Im- 
pounded by  the  Dickinson  Dam  In  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  as  "Edward  Arthur  Patterson 
Lake  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint     resolution     designating 
the  red  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    en    the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RESOLUTION  58 
OP  8 1ST  CONGRESS,  RELATING  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  25)  amending  the 
resolution  creating  tiie  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas  when  he  submitted  the  above  reso- 
lution, which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

PROPOSED    EMERGENCY    LEGISLA- 
TION FOR  DEPRESSED  AREAS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  two  bills  to  provide 
needed  emergency  legislation  for  the 
depressed  areas  of  this  Nation.  Of 
course,  I  am  thinking  of  the  depressed 
areas  of  Kentucky  in  introducing  these 
bills. 

One  bill  would  increase  the  fupply 
and  kinds  of  surplus  foods  distributed 
to  the  people  of  the  depressed  areas  of 
our  Nation,  and  provide  a  more  ade- 
quate diet  for  thousands  of  persons  in 
these  areas  who  are  actually  hungry. 

The  second  bill  would  follow  a  prec- 
edent which  was  established  last  year, 
and  would  authorize  the  apportionment 
of  $100  million  of  the  funds  already  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  liighway 
construction  in  depressed  areas  in  order 
to  provide  more  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  the  people  living  in  those  areas. 

We  read  that  this  country  has  made  a 
substantial  recovery  from  the  recent  re- 
cession, and  that  production  and  income 
are  at  or  near  an  alltime  iiigh.  In  so 
doing  we  may  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  still  are  depressed  areas  or  sur- 
plus labor  areas.  Thousands  of  people 
are  out  of  work,  without  money,  in  need 
of  clothing  and  are  living  on  meager 
supplies  of  food  provided  from  the  sur- 
plus food  stocks  of  our  Government. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Last  fall,  on 
several  visits  to  eastern  Kentucky  and 
other  depressed  areas  of  our  State,  I 
saw  this  situation  at  firsthand.  Only 
yesterday  Governor  Chandler  of  Ken- 
tucky advised  me  that  he  had  visited  17 
counties  in  eastern  Kentucky  this  week, 
and  had  ►found  conditions  steadily 
worsening,  with  thousands  of  people  in 
dire  need  of  food  and  clothing. 


I  ell  I 
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The  first  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
would  amend  Public  Law  480  In  Tesillkct 
to  the  priorities  between  the  various  sur- 
plus-disposal programs  ot  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiu-e.  I  know  Congress 
passed  Public  Law  480  at  a  time  of  full 
, .  employment,  and  that  w^  were  thinking 

11  of  selling  our  surplus  food  wherever  we 

could.  I  must  admit  I  was  surprised  and 
rather  shocked  when  I  learned  yester- 
day, in  looking  over  the  law,  that 
priorities  are  given  to  the  sale  and  dis- 
posal of  siui;>lus  food  abroad,  and  that 
the  last  priority  is  to  the  people  of  this 
countiT-  The  bill  which  I  am  Introduc- 
ing would  amend  that  law  to  provide 
that  first  priority  in  the  disposal  of  our 
surplus  food  shall  be  to  the  needy  and 
hungry  people  of  our  own  country. 

The  flrst  bill  which  I  am  Introducing 
would  also  amend  existing  law  in  a  sec- 
ond respect.    We  know  that,  under  sec- 
Uon  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1835,  30 
percent  of  the  customs  receipts  of  this 
country  go  Into  section  32  funds  to  en- 
courage and  develop  domestic  and  for- 
eign use  of  our  agricultural  products. 
Today  there  are  $400  million  to  $500  mil- 
lion in  that  fund.    My  bill  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  expend 
$50  minion  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  $100  million  In  the 
next  fiscal  year,  to  buy  the  additional 
food  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate 
diet  in  the  school  lunch  programs  for 
school  children  of  the  country,  and  to 
augment  the  very  limited  kinds  of  food 
.     distributed  to  needy  families,  which  at 
'        present  are  restricted  to  certain  Gtovern- 
ment-owned  commodities  without  regard 
to  the  needs  of  our  hungry  people.    These 
foods,   such   as   dried   beans,    potatoes, 
cooking  oil,  canned  fruits,  pork  shoulder 
and  luncheon  meat,  dried  eggs  and  pea- 
nut butter,  if  available,  would  provide  a 
better  diet  for  the  thousands  who  are 
now  dependent  upon  surplus  foods  pro- 
vided by  the  Oovemment.    I  point  out 
again  that  the  bill  would  give  priority  to 
supplying  the  needy  people  of  our  own 
country  over  those  of  all  other  countries. 
The  second  bill — and  I  hope  to  talk 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee  about 
it — follows  the  precedent  set  last  year. 
Last  year,  as  an  antirecession  measure, 
we  authorized  an  additional  $400  million 
apportionment    of    road    funds    to    the 
States  of  the  Nation.    My  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  apportionment  of  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  States  to  be  used  in  surplus 
labor  areas. 

We  know  there  are  many  long-term 
programs  being  considered.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas!  last  year  introduced 
what  has  been  called  the  depressed  areas 
bill,  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor  along 
with  many  others,  and  which  was  passed 
by  the  Congress.  I  hope  to  be  able,  and 
will,  support  him  in  such  an  effort  again 
this  year.  In  the  meantime,  there  are 
people  out  of  work  and  starving. 

The  bills  which  I  am  introducing  are 
designed  to  meet  an  immediate  need  in 
respect  to  providing  food  and  employ- 
ment to  needy  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  let  these 
bills  He  on  the  desk.  I  know  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is 
very  much  Interested  in  this  problem.  I 
know    the   Senators    from   Illinois   and 


West  Virginia  are  Interested.  I  hope 
they  will  study  these  bills  and  the  need 
for  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows : 

Statemki^t  or  Senator  Coopcx 

I  have  Introduced  today  tva  bills  to  pro- 
vide needed  emergency  leglalatlon  for  the 
depressed  areas  of  Kentucky,  and  similar 
areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

One  bill  would  Increase  the  supply  of 
surplus  food  and  provide  a  more  adequate 
diet  for  thousands  of  people  In  these  areas 
who  are  actually  hungry.  The  second  bill, 
authorising  9100  million  for  highway  con- 
structlon  tn  depressed  areas,  would  provide 
immediate  employment  opportunities  to  the 
people  living  In  these  areas. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  made  a  spec- 
tacular recovery  from  the  recession  of  1058. 
Both  national  production  and  total  person- 
nel Income  are  at  an  allUme  high  today. 
Yet,  It  la  a  sad  fact  that  In  those  areas  of 
the  United  States  which  are  termed  de- 
pressed areas,  thousands  of  people  are  out 
of  work,  without  money,  In  need  of  clothes, 
and  are  living  on  meager  supplies  of  food 
provided  from  the  surplus  food  stocks  of  our 
Oovernment.  I  know  this  Is  true.  On  sev- 
eral visits  to  eastern  Kentucky  last  fall  I  saw 
this  situation  at  firsthand.  And  only  this 
week  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  the  Honor- 
able A.  B.  Chandler,  advised  me  that  he  had 
visited  17  counties  In  eastern  Kentucky  and 
had  found  conditions  steadily  worsening,  and 
thousands  of  people  In  dire  need  of  food  and 
clothing. 

In  Kentucky,  as  In  other  States,  long-term 
plans  which  will  help  the  economy  of  these 
areas  are  in  progress.  In  Eastern  Kentucky 
a  dam  is  being  built  at  Buckhorn.  The  con- 
struction of  Flshtrap  and  Pound  Reservoirs, 
In  the  Big  Sandy  River  Valley,  Is  being  urged 
by  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  at  well  as  by 
the  people  of  the  area  to  protect  the  people 
of  the  Big  Sandy  Valley. 

But  every  step  In  the  development  of  flood 
protection  facilities  Is  fixed  by  law.  These 
projects  move  slowly,  they  are  in  their  nature 
long-term  programs,  and  cannot  give  Im- 
mediate help  to  the  needy  people  of  the 
depressed  areas. 

Last  year  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douclas|,  with  other  co- 
sponsors,  Introduced  depressed  areas  legis- 
lation for  which  I  voted,  and  which  I  hope  to 
cosponsor  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Such  legislation  Is  needed,  for  it  is  directed 
at  the  basic  long-range  needs  of  areas  of 
persistently  high  unemployment,  and  under- 
employment, such  as  exists  in  Kentucky. 
This  program,  and  the  existing  rural  devel- 
opment program,  are  needed  and  I  shall  give 
them  my  full  support.  But,  as  important  as 
these  lon^-range  programs  are,  I  know  that 
unless  Immediate  steps  are  taken  to  provide 
food  and  employment  opportunities  for  peo- 
ple who  are  out  of  work,  the  Injury  to  them 
and  to  the  Nation  will  be  irreparable.  It  is 
to  make  a  beginning  toward  meeting  imme- 
diate needs  that  I  Introduce  bills  today. 

As  I  have  said,  the  first  bill  would  amend 
Public  Law  480.  Public  Law  480  provides 
certain  prioritiee  In  the  disposal  of  surplxis 
foods,  Including  those  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  Its  support  price  program.  Be- 
ing passed  at  a  time  when  there  was  not 
the  need  in  our  own  country  that  exists 
today,  it  gave  priorities  to  the  sale  of  food 
and  to  Its  disposal  abroad.  My  bill  is  sim- 
ple. It  would  give  priority  to  the  use  of 
surplus  food  for  needy  people  In  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  this  would  make  avail- 
able additional  supplies  of  food  and  of  a 
wider  variety  of  food.  Among  these  could 
be  listed  beans,  potatoes,  and  oU  for  cooking. 


The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  voxild 
also  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultur*  to 
use  $50  million  during  the  remainder  of  thu 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1B5Q,  and  $100 
million  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  pur- 
chase additional  food.  These  foods,  such  •■ 
dried  eggs,  canned  fruits,  peanut  butter  and 
meat,  if  available,  would  provide  a  better 
diet  for  the  thousands  who  are  now  de- 
pendent upon  surplus  foods  provided  by  the 
Government.  It  Is  especially  designed  to 
make  available  to  the  school  chUdren  Ui 
these  depressed  areas,  school  lunches  with 
a  balanced  diet  and  with  adequate  supplies 
of  food. 

The  second  bill  I  Introduced  would  amend 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  19M.  It 
would  authorize  the  apportionment  of  ap- 
proximately tlOO  million  in  thoee  BtaUs 
In  which  are  located  surplus  labor  areea  des- 
ignated under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  IBSO.  This  sum  would  bt  apportioned  to 
surplus  labor  areas.  In  the  ratio  which  the 
unemployment  In  any  of  these  areas  bears 
to  the  total  unemployment  in  aU  ot  tt\e 
areas. 

There  Is  a  precedent  to  this  bUl.  Only  last 
year  the  Congress  authorised  in  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  19S8  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  1400  million  to  the  Statee  as  an 
antirecession  measure.  The  bill  which  I 
propose  would  limit  the  expenditure  of  the 
SlOO  million  to  the  areas  In  the  SUtee  which 
are  In  great  need. 

I  Intend  to  Introduce  other  measures  next 
week  which  could  give,  I  hope.  Immediate 
aid  to  these  areas  In  our  country,  where  peo- 
ple are  In  dire  need.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
In  time  our  economy  will  again  bring  to  full 
employment  the  people  of  our  Nation.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  In  this  Intervening 
time,  we  must  help  those  who.  without  fault 
of  their  own,  are  In  need,  even  of  clothes 
and  food,  when  our  economy  is  surging 
ahead,  and  when  areas  of  our  country  are 
prospering  greatly,  and  when  many  In  our 
country  become  even  richer.  It  would  be 
unjust,  unconscionable.  If  we  do  not  help 
the  people  of  the  depressed  areas  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the 
very  statesmanlike  and  humanitarian 
measure  which  he  has  just  introduced. 
I  have  been  watching  the  Lexington,  Ky., 
papers  for  some  time.  They  give  au- 
thentic reports  of  conditions  in  some  of 
the  coal  mining  sections  of  Kentucky, 
notably  Harlan  County.  These  reports 
give  every  evidence  of  being  conserva- 
tive. The  statement  was  made  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  actual  starvation 
in  the  coal -mining  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. I  can  say  that  there  is  great  want 
and  need  in  the  coal  mining  counties  of 
Illinois. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  sweep  these  needy 
people  under  the  rug  and  forget  about 
them.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  say  the  re- 
cession is  over  and  that  we  do  not  need 
to  do  anything  but  wait  for  prosperity  to 
return.  But  we  know  that  there  were  in 
December  4,400.000  workers  completely 
unemployed.  We  also  know  there  were 
several  million  who  were  partially  unem- 
ployed and  involuntary  part-time  work- 
ers; and  those  come  to  the  equivalent  of 
about  1  million  full-time  workers.  So 
really  there  were  5  million  persons  out  of 
work. 

The  figures  for  January  wlH  probably 
be  worse.    We  all  hope  that  the  pickup 
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in  the  spring  will  sweep  this  condition 
away.  But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  performing  a  public  service  in  point- 
ing out  in  the  meantime  that  there  la 
hunger  and  starvation,  and  in  proposing 
that  surplus  foods  should  be  used  to  stop 
adults  and  children  from  starving  to 
death  in  the  most  prosperotis  nation  in 
the  world. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  hope  the  Senator  will  give  me 
the  privilege  of  being  a  cosponsor  of  these 
measures.  What  the  Senator  has  done 
today  is  typical  of  the  attitude  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  takes  on  all 
public  Issues. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  unanimous 
consent  to  continue  for  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
said. 

We  are  happy,  of  course,  about  the 
spectacular  recovery  which  is  being  made 
economically  in  this  country,  but  it  has 
to  be  said  also  that  when  many  areas 
are  beginning  to  prosper  as  they  have 
never  prospered  before,  and  when  many 
people  are  getting  richer  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  it  would  be  unjust — I 
say  it  would  be  unconscionable — and  a 
reflection  on  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try if  we  did  not  take  steps  at  this  time 
to  at  least  help  to  provide  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life  itself  for  people  who  are 
actually  in  dire  need,  who  are  in  hunger 
and  in  want. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  lie  on  the  desk  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper),  and  tell  him  I  shall  be 
most  happy  and  honored  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  us  this  morning  and  on  which 
he  has  so  forcibly  spoken. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  well 
aware  of  the  problems  involved.  In- 
deed, there  are  serious,  real,  and  des- 
perate problems  in  many  parts  of  our 
country.  I  think  It  devolves  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do 
something  about  the  so-called  depressed 
areas. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
were  received,  appropriately  referred, 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    COOPER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
DouGUiS,  and  Mr.  Langex)  : 

S.  423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1958  (72  SUt.  89)  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  construction 
of  highways  in  labor-surplus  areas;  to  the 
C  jmmittee  on  Public  Works. 

By       Mr.   COOPER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
DouGLxa,  Mr.  Lancxb,  and  Mr.  Hxn- 

NING8)  : 

S  489.  A  bill  to  faclllUte  the  dUtrlbutlon 
of  surplus  food  products  to  needy  families  In 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  INCREASING  LIMITATION  OF 
AMOUNT  EARNED  BT  BENEFICI- 
ARIES 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
amending  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

My  bill  goes  a  long  way,  I  feel,  Mr. 
President,  toward  correcting  a  serious 
injustice  to  those  people  who  are  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits.  The  bill 
would  increase  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  a 
year  the  amount  Individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  their  social  security  benefits. 

Because  of  the  reetrlctions  now  In  the 
law  on  allowable  income  outside  social 
aecurlty  beneflta,  many  thousands  of  our 
senior  citizens  are  suffering  needless 
hardships  and  embarrassment.  Many 
of  them  have  to  live  virtually  as  paupers 
because  of  the  unrealistic  formulas  now 
in  the  law. 

I  think  the  present  limitations,  Mr. 
President,  are  a  serious  reflection  on  our 
free-enterprise  system  and  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  high  level  of  our  over- 
all economy. 

Very  few  people,  except  those,  of 
course,  who  are  disabled,  care  to  become 
completely  inactive  when  they  reach  the 
retirement  age  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Most  of  the  individuals  who  do  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits  have  a  real 
desire  to  continue  working  on  a  limited 
basis. 

I  feel  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  will  en- 
able those  who  so  desire  to  earn  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  income  above  and  be- 
yond their  social  security  payments  with- 
out being  penalized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  432)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800  the  aimual  amount  in- 
dividuals are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  the  insurance 
benefits  payable  to  them  under  such  title, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jordan,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


TRANSFER  OF  JURISDICTION  OVER 
LANDS  WITHIN  NAVAL  PETRO- 
LEUM RESERVE  NO.  4 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  back  to  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  a  vast 
area  in  Alaska  now  withdrawn  and  set 
apart  as  a  naval  petroleum  reserve. 

This  withdrawal,  known  as  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  4,  Pet  4,  for  short, 
was  set  aside  by  President  Harding  by 
Executive  Order  No.  3797-A  on  February 
27,  1923,  at  a  time  when  his  administra- 
tion was  under  a  searching  investigation 
by  a  committee  of  this  body  for  its  han- 
dling of  the  then  existing  naval  petro- 
leum reserves.  These  are  the  EMc  Hills 
reserve — Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
1 — and  the  Buena  Vista  Hills  reserve — 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  2 — ^both  In 
California,  and  Teapot  Dome — Naval  Pe- 
troleiun  Reserve  No.  3— in  Wyoming. 


Criticism  of  the  administration's  ac- 
tion in  leasing  the  California  and  Wyo- 
ming reserves  obviously  was  responsible 
for  setting  aside  of  the  Alaska  reserve 
which  embraces  some  37,000  square 
miles  in  the  great  basin  lying  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range  and  extending  from  the 
crest  of  the  mountains  on  the  south  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north  and  from 
the  Colville  River  on  the  east  to  approxi- 
mately the  162d  meridian  of  longitude  on 
the  west.  Point  Barrow,  the  northern- 
most point  of  land  in  Alaska  and  Bar- 
row Village,  the  northernmost  Inhabited 
settlement  In  the  United  States,  Is  ap- 
proximately In  the  center  of  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  reserve. 

When  set  aside  in  1823  virtually  noth- 
ing waa  known  of  the  geology  of  the  re- 
gion or  of  the  Uthology  of  the  sediments 
and  a  great  part  of  the  lands  had  never 
been  explored.  The  only  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  oil  or  gas  was  a  single  seep- 
age near  Cape  Simpson  where  a  small 
amount  of  oil  seeped  from  a  hummock  of 
ice  and  ran  down  to  cover  a  small  lake 
with  a  scum  of  oil. 

I  am  further  auvlsed  that  In  the  opin- 
ion of  informed  persons  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  the  area  is  not  suit- 
able under  present  day  conditions  for  a 
naval  petroleum  reserve  even  if  large 
quantities  of  oil  were  known  to  exist 
there,  primarily  because  of  its  location, 
climate,  lack  of  transportation,  and  the 
great  exi>ense  of  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. In  view  of  the  high  costs  in- 
volved it  would  not  be  practicable  to  drill 
a  large  number  of  wells  in  a  proven  field 
in  this  region  and  maintain  them  in  a 
standby  status  pending  potential  fu- 
ture need  as  has  been  done  in  the  Elk 
Hills  reserve.  In  Elk  Hills,  I  am  told, 
the  Navy  by  merely  turning  the  valves 
on  suspended  wells  can  turn  Into  the 
existing  pipelines  to  refineries  at  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  in  excess  of 
150  000  barrels  daily  of  additional  oil 
whenever  the  Congress  by  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizes  its  production.  This  is  a 
real  and  valuable  reserve  for  the  mili- 
tary. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Navy,  from 
1944  to  1953,  endeavored  to  determine 
the  potential  value  of  its  portion  of  this 
vast  sedimentary  basin  lying  north  of  the 
Brooks  range — Pet  4 — and  expended 
nearly  $50  million  in  exploration  for  oil. 
After  drilling  36  test  wells  and  40  core 
holes  the  Navy  suspended  operations  and 
although  no  large  oil  fields  were  discov- 
ered, this  meager  amount  of  drilling  in 
an  area  so  large  did  not  disprove  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  large  oil  and  gas  fields 
in  the  many  mammoth  geologic  struc- 
tures disclosed  by  both  its  geologic£d  and 
geophysical  exploration.  The  Navy  did 
determine  the  presence  of  both  oil  and 
gas  in  this  geologic  basin  in  which  the 
sediments  exceed  20,000  feet  in  thickness 
in  the  deeper  parts.  Due  to  budget  lim- 
itations the  Department  of  the  Navy  is 
reluctant  to  supply  funds  from  naval  ap- 
propriations for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  its  naval  petroleum  reserves 
and  neither  the  Navy  nor  the  Congress 
has,  at  this  time,  any  plans  for  further 
exploration  or  use  of  the  lands  in  this 
petroleum  reserve.  A  naval  petroleum 
reserve  to  be  of  use  in  time  of  emergency 
must  be  fully  developed  and  ready,  as  is 
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the  Elk  Hills  reserve.  In  order  to  serve 
Its  purpose.  To  hold  a  vast  tract  of  land, 
such  as  that  covered  by  this  bill.  Idle  and 
unused  constitutes  a  waste  and  serves  no 
useful  purpose  to  the  Government. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
Interest  by  the  petroleum  Industry  in  the 
petroleum  possibilities  of  several  large 
sedimentary  basins  known  to  exist  In 
Alaska  and  large  areas  in  each  have  been 
leased  for  oil  suid  gas  exploration.  Pri- 
vate Interests  appear  now  to  be  Inter- 
ested In  the  Barrow  Basin  and  ready  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  exploration  so  ably 
begun  by  the  Navy. 

The  Alaska  Petroleum  tt  Oas  Co.,  Inc., 
has  recently  obtained  leases  on  the 
Oublk  gas  structure,  a  structure  in  which 
the  Navy  indicated  commercial  gas  re- 
serves may  be  developed.  If  further 
drilling  proves  that  adequate  gas  reserves 
exist  in  the  Oublk  structure,  a  gas  line 
will  be  built  to  furnish  gas  to  Fairbanks, 
including  the  military  installations  in  the 
area,  with  the  result  that  great  savings 
can  be  made  in  tlie  present  fuel  gosts  in 
It,  the  area,  both  by  civilians  and  the  mili- 

l^ffl  t&ry.    High  cost  of  fuel  is  one  of  the  prin- 

cipal reasons  for  high  costs  of  Iwing  in 
Alaska,  and  particularly  in  the  Arctic 
regions. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  region  in 
Alaska  which  enjoys  the  use  of  natural 
gas  for  fuel  is  at  Point  Barrow,  where  the 
Navy  discovered  the  small  South  Barrow 
field,  which  supplies  gas  to  its  camp  and 
to  other  Government  installations  in  the 
area.  Drilling  in  this  field  has  not  been 
■ufBcient  to  determine  accurately  the  gas 
reserves. 

On  the  Umlat  structure,  lome  as  mllea 
nuthweat  of  the  Oublk  itructur«.  the 
Navy  found  a  field  of  high  gravity  oil  at 
■hallow  depth.  While  the  five  productive 
wells  drilled  in  this  field  did  not  produce 
oil  In  quantlUei  sufflclent  to  warrant  Ita 
development  as  a  naval  reserve,  it  may 
well  be  that  further  drilling  would  de- 
velop enough  oil  to  warrant  laying  a 
pipeline  to  Pairbank*— particularly  if  it 
could  be  constructed  in  connection  with  a 
gas  line  from  the  Oublk  field. 

This  bill  is  very  important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  new  State  of  Alaska,  and  when 
passed  and  approved  will  enable  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  to  take  over  and  con- 
tinue the  exploration  started  by  Navy. 
It  will  enable  private  Interests  to  de- 
velop that  part  of  the  Oublk  structure 
within  Pet  4  which  cannot  now  be  leased 
and  developed:   It  will  permit  further 
exploration  of  the  South  Barrow  gas 
field  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  furnish  gas  therefrom  to  the  citizens 
of  Barrow  VUlage  and  adjacent  thereto; 
it  will  permit  the  Industry  to  utilize 
fully  the  vast  amount  of  Information 
developed   by    the  Navy   in    a  further 
search  for  oil  north  of  the  Brooks  range. 
This  bill  is  important  to  the  future  econ- 
omy of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  any  oil 
or  gas  discoveries  made  in  the  region  it 
will  open  up  will  add  to  both  the  re- 
sources of  the  State    and  the  United 
states. 

In  closing  my  remarks.  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  bill, 
H.R.  298,  recently  Introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Caul  Vikson,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 


House,  which  has  for  Its  piirpose  es- 
tablishment of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  6  by  setting  aside  for  the  Navy  the 
Islands  of  San  Nicolas,  San  Miguel,  and 
Prince  lying  off  the  coast  of  southern 
California.  These  islands,  if  found  pro- 
ductive of  petroleum,  can  be  developed 
at  a  reasonable  cost  and  will  be  far  bet- 
ter suited  for  an  oil  reserve  for  the  mili- 
tary than  is  the  area  which  is  covered 
by  the  bUl.  Should  the  bill  H.  R  298 
ever  come  before  this  body  for  its  con- 
sideration it  will  be  strongly  supported 
by  me  and  will  have  my  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  approprlatrsly  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  434)  to  provide  for  trans- 
ferring from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Jurisdic- 
tion over  lands  of  the  United  States 
within  the  boundaries  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4,  and  abolishing  such 
naval  petroleum  reserve,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


EITMINATION  OP  AIR  POLLUTION 
Mr.  KUCHEIi.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Enoli],  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  extend  the  duration  of 
the  Federal  air  pollution  control  law, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <8.  441)  to  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Federal  air  pollution  control 
law.  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kucnct  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Enoli),  was  received,  read  twice  by  ita 
title,  and  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  al- 
most  any  trip  around  our  country  the 
signs  of  remarkable  growth  and  prog- 
ress, of  industrial  and  urban  develop- 
ment, of  increasing  movement  of  our 
people,  are  impressive. 

In  virtually  every  aecUon  of  the  Na- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  overlook  or  be 
unaware  of  significant  changes  In  the 
environment  In  which  the  American 
people  live  and  work.  These  changes,  as 
is  evident  by  the  volume  of  demands  for 
new  activities  and  new  services  reaching 
every  agency  and  level  of  government, 
present  a  succession  of  problems. 

From  the  earliest  moment  of  compre- 
hension. Americans  hear  about  and  be- 
lieve In  free  air.  More  and  more  it  is 
being  demonstrated  that  freeness  of  the 
air  we  breathe  every  moment  of  oiir 
lives  is  relative. 

The  supply  of  pure,  healthful,  pleasant 
air  is  in  real  danger  of  rimning  out  be- 
cause of  one  of  the  grave  and  major 
environmental  problems  attributable  to 
our  mechanized,  industrialized  civiliza- 
tion. It  long  has  been  apparent — and  I 
have  mentioned  it  to  the  Senate  on  a 
number  of  occasions — that  air  jwllution, 
especially  in  our  mushrooming  cities  and 
thickly  settled  metropolitan  areas.  Is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  and  potentially 
of  seriops  danger. 


Four  years  ago,  the  84th  CongreM  en- 
acted the  Air  Pollution  Research  and 
Technical  Assistance  Act,  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  Introduce.  This  law  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
to  carry  out  a  5 -year  program  of  inves- 
tigation, research,  and  training  to  assist 
States  and  local  governments  In  check- 
ing, reducing,  and  ultimately  controlling 
air  pollution. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  several  elements  of  that  program. 
Yet,  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  many 
questions  still  are  unanswered. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
a  bill  for  the  continuance  of  the  program 
and  for  extension  of  the  Air  Pollution 
Act  in  order  that  Federal  agencies  may 
pursue  their  efforts  and  provide  further 
assistance  in  attempts  to  remove  a  men- 
ace which  is  estimated  to  cause  $3  billion 
damage  annually  to  our  Nation. 

Material  contribution  has  been  made 
by  the  Federal  effort  to  difficult  prob- 
lems of  sampling,  identifying,  and  meas- 
uring airborne  contaminants.  For  ex- 
ample, methods  of  analyzing  gaseous 
contaminants,  particularly  hydrocar- 
bons, present  in  the  atmosphere  of  vir- 
tually every  city,  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Such  fundamental  advances  In 
knowledge  are  making  possible  definitive 
studies  which  could  not  have  been  un- 
dertaken a  few  years  ago. 

An  extensive  national  air  sampling 
network  now  is  providing  an  objective 
measure  of  the  levels  ana  trenda  of  air 
pollution,  studies  of  chemical,  meteor- 
ological, and  physical  Influenoei  and  of 
atmospheric  reaction!  are  making  avail- 
able new  knowledge  ultimately  required 
for  rational  and  economical  control  pro- 
cedures. 

Appraisal  haa  been  made  of  lome  Im- 
portant modern  sources  of  urban  pollu- 
tion such  as  oil  refineries,  automobile 
exhausts,  and  combustion  proceases. 
These  Indeed  are  Inevitable  oonoomi- 
tanta  of  our  Increasing  meohaniaaUon 
and  Industriallaation. 

Scientists  generally  eoncur  that  the 
principal  source  of  fumes  which  art  In- 
gredienU  of  smog  and  pollution  In  moet 
cities  is  the  motor  vehicle.  On  a  num- 
ber of  front*— including  the  automobile 
and  petroleum  Industry  level— this  phaae 
of  the  problem  Is  under  Intense  study. 

The  Federal  Government  each  year 
has  stepped  up  Its  pace  In  thU  field.  In 
the  past  4  years  approximately  11,400,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  air  pollu- 
tion work  has  been  earmarked  for  inves- 
tigating the  part  motor  vehicle  exhaust 
and  combustion  play  in  the  problem.  I 
imderstand  that  the  forthcoming  budget 
will  provide  a  material  Increase  over  the 
current  year  figure  of  $700,000  In  the 
amount  for  this  line  of  research. 

Slgnificantiy,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  progressively  stepped  up  the  pro- 
portion of  Its  ouUays  for  technical  as- 
pects of  the  automotive  studies.  This 
year  and  again  next  year  65  percent  of 
the  sums  for  tills  category  of  woi^  are 
earmarked  for  what  Is  termed  engi- 
neering investigation  of  the  motor 
vehicle's  role  In  atmospheric  contamina- 
tion. In  Its  own  laboratories  at  Cincin- 
nati, the  Service  is  carrying  on  a  number 
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of  projects,  sampling  and  determining 
the  composition  of  exhausts,  investigat- 
ing reactions  between  exhaust  constit- 
uents, and  measuring  their  effects. 
1  hrough  research  contracts  and  grants, 
it  is  pursuing  work  along  five  specific 
lines,  including  testing  of  devices  and 
chemicals  for  counteracting  and  con- 
trolling smog-causing  emissions. 

Health  studies  have  developed  evi- 
dence that  not  only  does  air  pollution 
cause  much  irritation  to  individuals  but 
is  distinctly  dangerous  to  human  health 
and  well-being.  It  has  been  determined 
that  low  levels  of  air  pollution  may 
cause  disease  and  death,  certain  kinds 
of  heart  disease  and  cancer  are  of  high- 
er incidence  in  polluted  areas,  ozone 
which  is  a  reaction  product  of  certain 
smog  can  cause  serious  lung  damage, 
and  sulfur  dioxide  produced  by  burning 
of  many  fuels  obstructs  breathing. 

Many  agencies  are  participating  in 
the  attack  on  air  pollution.  The  Fed- 
eral GoveiTiment  Is  not  by  any  means 
carrying  the  whole  load.  Yet  it  is  an 
indispensable  partner  for  a  nimiber  of 
reasons. 

The  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment long  have  been  and  rightly  must 
be  concerned  with  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  worthy  of  early  and  favorable 
consideration  and  I  earnestly  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  to  continue  Public 
Law  84-158,  the  Air  Pollution  Research 
and  Technical  Assistance  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
text  of  a  telegram  from  the  Governor 
of  California.  Edmond  O.  Brown,  asking 
that  Public  Law  84-1&8  be  reenacted  and 
strengthened. 

I  have  replied  to  him  that,  In  my  opin- 
ion. Congress  should  and  will  do  lo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows; 

Sacramkhto,  Calit..  ^snMory  Iff,  ltS9. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  KuchkXh 
U.S.  Senator 
Senate  Offlct  BuUding, 
Wathington.D.C.; 

Air  poliuUon  !■  an  urg«nt  national  h«alth 
problttn  which  rvqutrM  poaltlTt  aoUon  by 
th«  r*<ttral  Ouvtrnmcnt  m  w«U  aa  by  8U«* 
and  local  suthorttlM  to  prMS  forward  in 
combating  thU  menac*.  I  strongly  recom* 
mand  that  you  renew  and  expand  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Act.  Public  Law 
150  ot  the  Sith  Oongreea.  To  abandon  this 
constructive  program  in  the  face  of  the 
itifllng  tmog  over  cities  all  across  the  United 
state*  would  be  both  Irreaponslble  and  traclo. 
BokccNs  O.  BaowN, 
Oovemor  of  Cali/ornia. 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1959 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  as  amended.  This  bill 
was  submitted  to  the  Vice  President  by 
letter  on  December  31,  1968. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
I  am  Introducing  it  In  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 


I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice  President 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  443)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Green  (by  request),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx>ro. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housg 
of  Representatit^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Service 
Act  Amendments  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  S?ctlon  416  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows : 

"Skc.  415.  (a)  There  shall  be  10  classes 
of  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and  em- 
ployees, referred  to  hereafter  aa  staff  officers 
and  employees.  The  per  annum  salaries  of 
staff  officers  and  employees  within  each  class 
shall  be  as  follows: 

"Clau  1:  Ill.eOO.  $11,990,  •18.390,  lia.SSO. 
Iia.080.  113,910.  •13.M0. 

"Class  a:  lO.OOO,  110,175,  I10.4SO.  110,735. 
•  11,030.  lU.aTS.  Sll.SOO. 

"Class  8:  •8,140.  •8.415.  •8.600.  ••.B68, 
•O.a40,  •B.818.  •!),7»0. 

"ClSM  4;  57.000.  57.985.  57,450.  57.675. 
•7,B00,  SS.iaS.  18.350. 

"Class  5;  te.lSO.  •6.850.  56.550.  56,750, 
•6.050,  •7,150.  •7.850. 

"ClMi  6:  •5,500,  15.500,  55,700,  55,900, 
•6.100.  •e..<)00.  •8.500. 

"Claas  7:  •4,650,  64,800.  •4.550.  55,100, 
•5.a50,  $5,400.  18.550. 

"Class  8:  54.800,  •4.550.  54,500,  54.650, 
•4.600,  •4.850.  •5,100. 

"Class  8;  •3.750.  55,900,  54.050,  54.800, 
•4.350,  •4.500.  >4.e50. 

■Class  10:  •S.SOO,  •8.600,  •3,700.  •3.600, 
•8,000.  64,000,  •4.100. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  ot 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may.  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
•crlbe,  fix  the  salary  or  oompentation  at 
lesser  rates  of  salary  than  those  prescribed 
by  this  section  for  the  applicable  class  of 
officers  or  employees  who  are  employed 
locally  abroad  and  who  are  not  available 
or  are  not  qualified  for  transfer  to  another 
post  or  posts." 

Sec.  3.  Section  416  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sac.  410.  (a)  A  person  appointed  as  a  staff 
officer  or  employee  shall  receive  basic  salary 
at  one  of  the  rates  of  the  class  to  which  he 
la  appointed  which  the  Secretary  shall,  taking 
Into  account  his  quallflcatlons  and  experi- 
ence and  the  needs  of  the  Service,  determine 
to  be  approiu-late  for  him  to  receive. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  needs  of  the  Service  warrant  the  ap- 
pointment of  staff  officers  or  employees  In  a 
particular  occupational  group  uniformly  at 
a  specific  step  rate  above  tlie  minimum  rate 
of  the  applicable  class,  he  may  adjust  the 
basic  salary  of  any  staff  officer  or  employee  in 
the  same  class  and  occupational  group  who 
ta  receiving  less  tnan  sucli  established  uni- 
form step  rate." 

Sac.  4.  Section  481  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 


paragraph (a)  the  phrase  "the  termination 
of  time  spent  on  authorized  leave,  whichever 
shall  be  later,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  "upon  termination  of  his  service 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section,";  and  by  amending 
subparagraph  (b)  of  this  section  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  official  services  of  a  chief  of  mis- 
sion shall  not  be  deemed  terminated  by  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  but  shall  con- 
tinue until  he  has  relinquished  charge  cf 
the  mission  and  for  such  additional  period  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  in 
no  case  shall  such  additional  period  exceed 
fifty  days,  Including  time  spent  in  transit. 
During  such  period  the  Secretary  may  require 
him  to  render  such  services  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  in  the  Interests  of  the  Oovern- 
ment". 

Sec  5.  Section  441  of  such  Act  and  the 
heading  thereto  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"CLASsincATioN  or  posrrioNs  in  thx  roEHCN 

BERVICX   AND  IN  THE  DXPAXTMXNT 

"Sec.  441.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  and  In  order  to  facilitate 
effective  management,  the  Secretary  shall 
classify  all  positions  In  the  Service  at  posts 
abroad,  excluding  positions  to  be  occupied 
by  chiefs  of  mission,  and  In  the  case  of  those 
occupied  by  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve 
offlcers,  and  staff  officers  and  employees,  he 
shall  establish  such  positions  In  relation  to 
the  classes  established  by  sections  418,  414, 
and  415,  respectively.  Positions  occupied  by 
local  employees  and  consular  agents,  respec- 
tively, shall  be  allocated  to  such  classes  as 
the  Secretary  may  establlrh  by  regulation. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Secretary  may,  notwlthstand« 
Ing  the  provisions  of  the  Olaasl&oatlon  Act 
of  104B,  as  amended  (5  U.8.C.  1071.  et  eeq), 
classify  positions  in  or  under  the  Depart- 
ment which  hs  designatei  as  Foreign  Btrvloe 
positions  to  be  occupied  by  oAoert  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service,  and  eetabUah  such 
positions  in  relation  to  the  oUasee  estab- 
lished by  sections  418,  414.  and  415." 

Bic.  6.  (s)  Section  444.  (a)  of  such  Aet  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "444.  (a)"  and  ln« 
sertlng  "444"  in  lieu  thereof  which  shall  read 
as  follows: 

"8xc,  444.  The  Secretary  shsU,  la  aooord- 
ance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, establish  schedules  of  salaries  for 
classes  of  positions  of  local  (alien)  employees 
of  the  Service;  provided  that  such  eehedulee 
of  salaries  for  local  employeM  ihsll  be  based 
upon  prevailing  wage  rates  and  related  com- 
pensation practices  for  corresponding  typee 
of  positions  In  the  locality,  as  Is  oonststent 
with  the  public  InUrest." 

(b)  Section  444.  (b)  of  lucb  Aet  la  hereby 
repealed. 

Sac.  7,  A  new  section  447  U  hereby  added 
to  such  Act,  as  follows : 

"ADUINISTRATIVl  BSTASUSXMXNT  OF  HAXAEOOnS 

Dtmr  PAY  roa  certain  CATaooans  or  or- 

nCXRS   AND   EUPLOTKXS 

"Sac.  447.  The  Secretary  may.  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  establish 
rates  of  salary  differential,  not  exceeding  16 
per  centum  of  basic  salary,  for  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Service  whUe  they  are 
assigned  for  duty  as  couriers." 

Sec.  8.  Section  617  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  second  and  third  sentences 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  saO  and  the  heading 
thereto  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the 
heading  the  phrase  "Reinstatement  and  Re- 
call" and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  "Reappointment,  Recall,  or  Reemploy- 
ment"; and  by  amending  paragraph  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  recaU  any  re- 
tired Foreign  Service  officer  temporarily  to 
active  duty  In  the  Service  whenever  he  shall 
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determine  *uch  recall  Is  In  the  public  Inter- 
est". 

(b)  Section  630  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (c)  which  shall  read  aa  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  S 
U.S.C.  62  and  5  UJ3.C.  716a.  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  heretofore  or  hereafter  retired  under 
the  provisions  of  section  631  or  633  or  a 
Foreign  Service  staff  oOlcer  or  employee  here- 
after retired  under  the  provisions  of  section 
803  shall  not,  by  reason  of  his  retired  status, 
be  barred  from  employment  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment service  In  any  appoli  tlve  position 
for  which  he  is  qualified.  An  annuitant  so 
reemployed  shall  serve  at  the  will  of  the  ap- 
pointing officer". 

Sbc.  10.  Section  522  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subpara- 
graph (3)   which  shall  read  aa  follows: 

"(3)  extend  the  appointment  or  assign- 
ment of  any  Reserve  officer,  or  continue  the 
services  of  any  such  Reserve  officer  by  reap- 
pointment without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  527  of  this  Act.  for  not  more  than 
Ave  additional  years  if  the  Secretary  deems 
It  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  continue 
such  officer  In  the  Service,  except  that  the 
assignment  of  any  Reserve  officer  under  para- 
graph (2)  above  may  not  be  extended  under 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  without  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned." 
Sbc.  11.  Section  531  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows  : 

"Sbc.  531.  The  Secretary  may,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  appoint  staff 
officers  and  employees  on  the  basis  of  quali- 
fications and  experience.  The  Secretary  may 
make  provisions  for  temporary,  limited,  and 
such  other  type  appointments  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  He  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  probationary  periods  during 
which  newly  appointed  staff  officers  or  em- 
ployees, other  than  those  appointed  for 
temporary  or  limited  service  shall  be  required 
^to  serve.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  at 
any  time,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  637,  or  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  staff  officers  or  employees  appointed  for 
temporary  or  limited  service  and  other  staff 
officers  or  employees  who  occupy  probationary 
status." 

Sec.  12.  Section  532  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"Sxc.  632.  Under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  may  assign  a 
staff  officer  or  employee  to  any  poet  or  he 
may  assign  him  to  serve  In  any  position  in 
which  he  la  eligible  to  8°rve  under  the  terms 
of  this  or  any  other  Act.  A  staff  officer  or 
employee  may  be  tranF'erred  from  one  post 
to  another  by  order  of  the  Secretary  as  the 
Interests  of  the  Service  may  require." 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Paragrap  is  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
Of  section  571  of  such  act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  671.  (a)  Any  oiUcer  or  employee  of 
the  Service  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  be  assigned  or  detailed  for  duty 
In  any  Government  agency,  or  in  any  intorna- 
tlonal  organization,  international  commis- 
sion, or  any  international  body,  such  an  as- 
signment or  combination  of  assignments  to 
be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  4  years, 
except  that  under  rr"^cial  circumstances  the 
Secretary  may  extend  this  4-year  period  for 
not  more  than  4  additional  years. 

"(b)  If  a  Foreign  Service  officer  ahaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the 
'  President  alone  to  a  position  in  any  Gov- 
ernment agency,  any  United  States  dele- 
gation or  mission  to  any  International  or- 
ganization, international  commission,  or  any 
International  body,  the  period  of  his  service 
in  such  capacity  shall  be  construed  as  con- 
stituting an  assignment  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  and  such 
person  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance 
of  such  an  aaaignment,  lose  his  status  as  a 
Foreign   Service  officer.     Service   in  such  a 


position  shall  not.  however,  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  concerning  the  duration  of  an 
assignment  contained  in  that  paragraph. 

"(c)  If  the  basic  minimum  salary  of  the 
position  to  which  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Service  is  assigned  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  this  section  Is  higher  than  the  salary  such 
officer  or  employee  la  entitled  to  receive  aa  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service,  such  officer 
or  employee  shall,  during  the  period  such 
difference  in  salary  exists,  receive  the  salary 
and  allowances  of  the  position  in  which  he 
Is  serving  in  lieu  of  his  salary  and  allowances 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service.  Any 
salary  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Service  and  shall 
be  the  salary  on  the  basis  of  which  compu- 
tations and  payments  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  VIII. 
No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who, 
subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act  is 
assigned  to,  or  who  after  June  30,  1960,  oc- 
cupies a  position  in  the  Department  that  Is 
designated  as  a  Foreign  Service  position  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  salary  differential 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph." 

(b)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  571  of  such 
act  is  amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "with 
heads  of  Government  agencies"  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  second  sentence  and  by  redesig- 
nating the  parngrnph  as  "(d)." 

Sec.  14.  Section  625  of  such  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  625.  Any  Foreign  Service  office?  or 
any  Reserve  officer,  whose  services  meet 'the 
standards  required  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Service  and  who  shall  have 
been  In  a  given  class  for  a  continuous  period 
of  9  months  or  more,  shall,  on  the  first  day  of 
each  fiscal  year,  receive  an  Increase  In  salary 
to  the  next  higher  rate  for  the  class  In  which 
he  is  serving.  Without  regard  to  any  other 
law  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant  to 
any  such  officer  additional  Increases  In  salary 
within  the  salary  range  established  for  the 
class  In  which  he  ia  serving,  based  upon 
especially  meritorious  service." 

Sec.  15.  The  heading  "Part  D.  SeparaUon 
of  Foreign  Service  Officers  From  the  Service" 
under  title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Part  D.  Separation  of  Officers 
and  Employees  From  the  Service." 

Sec.  16.  Section  631  of  such  Act  ia  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  631.  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
is  a  career  ambassador  or  a  career  minister, 
other  than  one  occupying  a  position  aa  chief 
of  mission  or  any  other  position  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall,  upon  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five,  be 
retired  from  the  Service  and  receive  retire- 
ment benefits  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  821.  but  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary s.hall  determine  It  to  be  In  the  public 
interetit.  he  may  extend  such  an  officers 
service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years." 
Sec.  17.  Section  632  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  632.  Any  Foreign  ofBcer.  other  than 
one  occupying  a  position  as  chief  of  mission 
or  any  other  position  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  is  not 
a  career  ambassador  or  a  career  minister 
shall,  upon  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  be  re- 
tired from  the  Service  and  receive  retire- 
ment benefits  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  821  but  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  It  to  be  In  the  public 
interest,  he  may  extend  such  an  officer's  serv- 
ice for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years." 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  of  section  637  of  such  Act  and  the  head- 
ing thereto  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SZPARATIOK   roS   CAXJtm 

"Sec.  637.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  tinder 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  sepa- 


rate from  the  Service  any  Foreign  Service 
officer.  Reserve  officer,  or  staff  offlicer  or  em- 
ployee, on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  or  for  such  other 
cause  as  will  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
Service,  and  for  reasons  given  In  writing,  but 
no  such  officer  or  employee  shall  be  so  sepa- 
rated until  he  shall  have  been  granted  a 
hearing  by  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service 
and  the  unsatisfactory  performance  of  his 
duties,  or  other  cause  for  separation,  shall 
have  been  established  at  such  hearing,  or 
else  he  shall  have  waived  in  writing  his  right 
to  a  hearing.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  Foreign  Service  officers  of 
class  8  or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Service  who  la  In  a  probationary  status 
or  whose  appointment  ia  limited  or  tem- 
porary. 

"(b)  Any  participant  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  system  who  is: 
"  ( 1)  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  separated 
from  the  Service  for  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance of  duty  shall  be  retired  upon  an  an- 
nuity computed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  821  but  not  In  exceas  of 
25  per  centum  of  his  per  annum  salary  at 
the  time  of  his  separation; 

"(2)  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Service  for  unsatisfactory 
performance  of  duty  shall  at  the  time  of 
separation  receive  a  payment  equal  to  one 
year's  salary  or  the  refund,  aa  provided  In 
section  841(a),  of  the  contributions  made 
by  him  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund,  whichever  *y\»\\  be 
greater. 

"(c)  Any  participant  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  system  sepa- 
rated under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a) 
Of  this  section,  for  reasons  other  than  un- 
satisfactory performance  of  duty,  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  and  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  established  In  advance  by 
him,  be  granted  the  benefits  of  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  section  depending  upon  his  age. 
Unless  the  Secretary  determines  at  the  time 
of  separation  of  a  participant  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
that  he  shall  be  granted  the  benefits  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  shall  be  returned  to  Mm  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
841(a). 

"(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service 
who  is  not  a  participant  In  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system 
shall  be  entitled  only  to  such  benenta  as 
shall  accrue  to  him  under  the  retirement 
system  In  which  he  Is  a  participant." 

(b)  Section  837  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  (e)  which  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  Any  payments  made  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  or  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  out  of  the  ^jr- 
elgn  Service  Retirement  and  Dlasblllty 
Fund." 

Q*c.  19.  Section  638  of  such  Act  and  the 
heading  thereto  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"TXRMINATTON  OT  AProiMTMXMT  OF  roaKXON 
SERVICZ  BESERVI  OmcUU  AND  STAIT  OF- 
nCiriM  AND  CMPLOTXZa  T7NDKI  LXMnXD  AP- 
POINTMENT 

"6«c.  638.  NotwlthsUnding  the  provisions 
Of  this  or  any  other  law,  the  Secretary  may, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
terminate  the  services  of  any  Reserve  officer 
or  staff  officer  or  employee  serving  under 
limited  appointment  at  any  time." 

Sec.  20.  Section  641  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  641.  All  promotions  of  staff  ofltosn 
and  employees  to  a  higher  class  shall  be  made 
at  the  same  or  at  a  higher  salary  on  the  basis 
of  performance  and  merit  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe." 
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Sec.  21.  Section  642  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  642.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  any  staff  officer 
or  employee  whose  services  meet  the  stand- 
ards required  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
work  of  the  Service  shall  receive  an  Increase 
In  salary  at  periodic  Intervals  to  the  next 
higher  salary  rate  for  the  class  In  which  he 
is  serving.  Without  regard  to  any  other  law 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant  any  such 
officer  or  employee  additional  increases  In 
salary  within  the  salary  range  established  for 
the  class  In  which  he  Is  serving,  based  upon 
espcclallv  meritorious  service. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  aa  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  any  staff  ofllcer  or  em- 
ployee who  has  achieved  the  maximum  salary 
r.Tte  prescribed  by  section  415  for  the  class  In 
which  he  Is  serving  may  be  granted  an  addi- 
tional In-class  salary  Increment  from  time  to 
lime  In  recognition  of  longevity  and  pro- 
ficiency In  the  Service.  Each  such  salary  In- 
crement shall  be  equal  to  the  maximum  step 
rate  Increment  of  the  applicable  class  and 
no  person  shall  receive  more  than  four  such 
salary  Increments  while  serving  In  the  same 
class." 

Sec.  22.  Section  701  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
which  shall  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
may  also  provide  appropriate  orientation  and 
language  training  to  dependents  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  CJovernment  If  such 
officers  and  employees  ;ire  assigned  to  foreign 
relations  activities." 

Sec  23.  Section  704  if  such  act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
(e)  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

"let  The  Secretary  nay.  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe.  In  the  absence 
of  suitably  qualified  I'nlted  States  citizens, 
employ  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  appointment  to  the  staff  of 
the  Institute  either  on  a  full-  or  part-time 
basis  or  by  contract  for  services  In  the  United 
States  or  abroad  at  rites  not  In  excess  of 
those  provided  by  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  1 5  U.f5  C.  1071 )  ". 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Sectloi  803(b)(2)  of  such 
act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  have 
paid  Into  the  fund  a  special  contribution  for 
each  year  of  such  service  In  accordance  wliH. 
the  provisions  of  parr  graph  (b)  of  section 
852." 

(b)  Section  803  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
(c)  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe,  any 
Foreign  Service  staff  cfflcer  or  employee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State  who  has 
completed  at  least  l(p  years  of  continuous 
service  In  the  Department's  Foreign  Service, 
exclusive  of  military  service,  shall  become  a 
participant  In  the  Pordgn  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system  and  shall  make  a  spe- 
cial contribution  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  852. 

"(2)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who, 
under  the  provisions  cf  paragraph  (c)  (1)  of 
this  section,  becomes  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system,  shall  be  mandatorily  retired  for  age 
during  the  first  year  tfter  the  effective  data 
of  this  section  If  he  attains  age  64  or  if  he 
is  over  age  64;  during  the  second  year  at  age 
63;  during  the  third  year  at  age  62;  during 
the  fourth  year  at  age  61,  and  thereafter  at 
age  60". 

Sec.  25.  Section  804  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows : 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  Annuitants  shall  be  persons 
who  are  receiving  annuities  from  the  fund  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  all  persons. 
Including  widows,  widowers,  dependent  wid- 
owers, children,  and  beneficiaries  of  partici- 
pants or  annuitants  «'ho  shall  become  en- 
titled to  receive  annuities  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  or 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1956  (70  Stet.  125), 

"(b)   When  used  In  this  title  the  term — 

"(l)  'Widow'  means  the  surviving  wife  of 
•  participant  who  was  married  to  such  par- 
ticipant for  at  least  2  years  immediately 
preceding  his  death  or  Is  the  mother  of  issue 
by  such  marriage. 

"(2)  'Widower'  means  the  surviving  hus- 
band of  a  participant  who  was  married  to 
such  participant  for  at  least  2  years  imme- 
diately preceding  her  death  or  is  the  father 
of  issue  by  such  marriage. 

"(3)  "Dependent  widower'  means  the  sur- 
viving husband  of  a  participant  who  was 
married  to  such  participant  for  at  least  2 
years  Immediately  preceding  her  death  or  is 
the  father  of  issue  by  such  marriage,  and 
who  Is  incapable  of  self-support  by  reason 
of  mental  or  physical  dlsabllliy.  and  who 
received  more  than  one-half  of  his  support 
from  such  participant. 

"(4)  'Child'  means  an  unmarried  child, 
Including  (a)  an  adopted  child,  and  (b)  a 
stepchild  or  recognlzsd  natural  child  who 
rcciived  more  than  one-half  of  his  support 
from  the  participant,  under  the  ag-e  of  18 
years,  or  such  unmarried  child  regardless  of 
age  who  because  of  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability incurred  before  age  18  is  Incapable  of 
self-support". 

Sec.  26  Section  811  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "Five"  and  by  in- 
serting the  words  "Six  and  one-ha'.f". 

Sec  27.  (a)  Paragraphs  (a),  (b).  and  (c) 
of  section  821  of  such  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  821.  (a)  The  annuity  of  a  partici- 
pant shall  be  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  his 
average  basic  salary  for  the  highest  five  con- 
secutive years  of  service,  for  which  full  con- 
tributions have  been  made  to  the  Fund, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-five,  of  service  credit  obtained 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
851.  852,  and  833.  However,  the  highest  five 
years  of  service  for  which  full  contributions 
have  been  made  to  the  Fund  shall  be  used 
in  computing  the  annuity  of  any  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  serves  as  chief  of  mission 
and  whose  continuity  of  service  as  such  Is 
Interrupted  prior  to  retirement  by  appoint- 
ment or  assignment  to  any  other  position 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  of  com- 
parable Importance.  In  determining  the  ag- 
gregate period  of  service  upon  which  the 
annuity  is  to  be  based,  the  fractional  part  of 
a  month.  If  any,  shall  not  be  counted. 

*(b)  At  the  time  of  retirement,  any  par- 
ticipant may,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  section  834(a),  elect  to  receive  a  reduced 
annuity  and  to  provide  lor  an  annuity  pay- 
able to  his  widow  or  her  widower,  commenc- 
ing on  the  date  following  such  participant's 
death  and  terminating  upon  the  death  of 
such  8ur»lvlng  widow  or  widower.  The  an- 
nuity payable  to  the  surviving  widow  or 
widower  after  such  participant's  death  shall 
be  fifty  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  par- 
ticipant's annuity,  up  to  the  full  amount  of 
his  annuity,  specified  by  him  as  the  base  for 
the  survivor  benefits  computed  as  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section.  The  an- 
nuity of  the  participant  making  such  elec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  2V2  per  centum  of 
any  amount  up  to  $3,400  he  specifies  as  the 
base  for  the  survivor  benefit  plus  ten  per 
centum  of  any  amount  over  $2,400  up  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  participant's  annuity  so 
specified. 

"(c)(1)  If  an  annuitant  who  made  the 
election  provided  for  in  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section  dies  and  is  survived  by  a  widow 
or  widower  and  by  a  child  or  children,  there 
shall  be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  child.  In 
addition  to  the  annuity  payable  to  the  sur- 
Tlvlng  widow  or  widower  under  such  election, 
an  annuity  equal  to  the  smallest  of:  (I)  40 
per  centum  of  the  annuitant's  average  salary 
divided  by  the  number  of  children;  (11)  $600; 


or  (til)  $1,800  divided  between  the  number  of 
children. 

"(2)  If  an  annuitant  who  did  not  make 
the  election  provided  for  In  paragraph  (b) 
dies  and  Is  survived  by  a  widow  or  widower 
and  by  a  child  or  children,  or  If  such  annui- 
tant la  not  survived  by  a  widow  or  widower 
but  by  a  child  or  children,  each  Eur^lving 
child  shall  be  paid  an  annuity  equal  to  the 
smallest  of:  (1)  50  per  centum  of  the  annui- 
tant's average  salary  divided  bv  the  number 
of  children;  (11)  $720;  or  (ill)  $2,160  divided 
between  the  number  of  children". 

(b)  Section  821  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (d),  (e). 
and  (f )  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  a  surviving  widow  or  widower  who 
is  receiving  an  annuity  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion dies  or  the  annuity  of  a  child  is  ter- 
minated, the  annuity  of  any  other  child  or 
children  shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as 
though  such  wife,  husband,  or  child  has  not 
survived  the  participant. 

"(e)  The  annuity  payable  to  a  child  under 
paragraphs  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  month 
after  the  participant  dies  and  such  annuity 
or  any  right  thereto  shall  be  determined  upon 
death,  marriage,  or  attainment  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  except  that,  if  a  child  is  in- 
capable of  self-support  by  reasons  of  mental 
or  physical  disability,  the  annuity  shall  be 
terminated  only  when  such  child  dies,  mar- 
ries, or  recovers  from  such  disability. 

"(f)  A  participant  who  is  not  entitled  to 
designate  a  beneficiary  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  at  the  time  of  retirement  elect  to 
receive  a  reduced  annuity  for  himself  and 
to  provide  for  an  annuity  payable  after  his 
or  her  death  to  a  beneficiary  whose  name 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  to  the  Secretary. 
The  participant  may  elect  that  such  bene- 
ficiary shall  receive  annuity  payments  either 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  participant's 
full  annuity  or  to  such  lesser  base  sum  as 
the  particijMint  shall  designate.  The  an- 
nuity payable  to  a  participant  making  such 
election  shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum 
of  an  annuity  computed  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  by  5  per 
centum  of  an  annuity  so  computed  for  each 
full  five  years  the  person  designated  Is 
younger  than  the  retiring  participant,  but 
such  total  reduction  shall  not  exceed  40 
per  centum.  Upon  the  death  of  the  surviv- 
ing beneficiary  all  payments  shall  cease  and 
no  further  annuity  payments  shall  be  due 
or  payable.  No  such  election  of  a  reduced 
annuity  payable  to  a  beneficiary  shall  be 
valid  until  the  participant  shall  have  satis- 
factorily passed  a  physical  examination  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Paragraptis  (a),  (b).  and  (c) 
of  section  831  of  such  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  831.  (a)  Any  participant  who  has 
five  years  of  service  credit  toward  retire- 
ment under  the  system,  excluding  military 
or  naval  service  that  is  credited  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  851  or 
852(a)(2),  and  who  becomes  totally  dis- 
abled or  incapacitated  for  useful  and  efficient 
service  by  reason  of  disease,  Illness,  or  injury 
not  due  to  vicious  habits.  Intemperance,  or 
willful  misconduct  on  his  part,  shall,  upon 
his  own  application  or  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary,  be  retired  on  an  annuity  computed 
as  prescribed  In  section  821.  If  the  disabled 
or  Incapacitated  participant  has  less  than 
twenty  years  of  service  credit  toward  his 
retirement  under  the  system  at  the  time  he 
Is  retired,  his  annuity  shall  be  computed  on 
the  asstunption  that  he  had  had  twenty 
years  of  service,  but  the  additional  service 
credit  that  may  accrue  to  a  participant  \m- 
der  this  provision  shall  In  no  case  exceed 
the  difference  between  his  age  at  the  time 
of  retirement  and  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  applicable  to  his  class  in  the  Service. 
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-(h)   In    each   oue    aucb    disability    ahall 
b«  determined  by   the  Secretary   upon  the 
basis  of  the  advice  of  one  or  more  duly 
qualified  physlclaiu  or  ■urgeons,  designated 
by  the   Secretary  to  conduct  examinations. 
Unless  the  disability  is  permanent,  lllce  ex- 
aminations shall  be  made  annually  until  the 
annuitant  has  reached  the  statutory  manda- 
tory  retirement   age   for   his    class   in   the 
Service.    If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of    the   advice   of  one   or   more   duly 
qualified  physicians  or  surgeons  conducting 
such   examinations  that  an  annuitant  has 
recovered  to  the  extent  that  he  can  return 
to  active  duty,  the  annuitant  shall  be  given 
the   opportunity   to    be   reinstated    or   reap- 
pointed in  the  Service.     The  Secretary  may 
reinstate  any  such  recovered  disability  an- 
nuitant in  the  class  in  which  he  was  serving 
at  time  of  retirement.     The  Secretary  may, 
taking  into  consideration   the  age,  qualifi- 
cations, and  experience  of  such  officer  and  the 
rank  of  his  contemporaries   in   the  Service, 
recommend  that  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
him  to  a  class  higher  than  the  one  in  which 
he   was   serving   prior   to    retirement.     Pay- 
ment of  the  annuity  shall  continue  until  a 
date  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  exam- 
ination showing  recovery  or  until  the  date 
of  reinstatement  to  active  duty  in  the  Serv- 
ice, whichever  is  earlier.     Fees  for  examina- 
tions   under    this    provision,    together    with 
reasonable  traveling  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred  in  order   to  submit   to  ex.iminatlon, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Fund.     If  the  an- 
nuitant falls  to  submit  to  examination   as 
required  under  this  section,  payment  of  the 
annuity  shall  be  suspended  until  continu- 
ance of  the  disability  is  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished. 

"(c)  If  a  recovered  disability  annuitant 
Whose  annuity  is  discontinued  Is  for  any 
reason  not  reinstated  to  active  duty,  or  re- 
appointed to  a  higher  class  in  the  Service. 
he  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated within  the  meaning  of  section  834 
as  of  the  date  he  was  retired  for  disability 
and  he  shall,  after  the  discontinuance  of  the 
disability  annuity,  be  entitled  to  the  beneflu 
of  that  section  or  of  section  841(a)  except 
that  he  may  elect  voluntary  retirement  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  636 
If  he  can  qualify  under  its  provisions." 

(b)  Section  831  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (d). 
(e).  and  (f)  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  participant  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  annuity  under  this  Act  and  com- 
pensation for  injury  or  disability  to  himself 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  of  September  7,  1916.  as  amended,  cover- 
ing the  same  period  of  time.  This  provision 
shall  not  bar  the  right  of  any  claimant  to 
the  greater  benefit  conferred  by  either  Act  for 
any  part  of  the  same  period  of  time.  Neither 
this  provision  nor  any  provision  of  the  Act  of 
September  7,  1916.  as  amended,  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  deny  the  right  of  any  per- 
son to  receive  an  annuity  under  this  Act  by 
reason  of  his  own  services  and  to  receive  con- 
currently any  payment  under  such  Act  of 
September  7,  1916.  as  amended,  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  some  other  persons. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  right  of  any  participant 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  affected  because  such  participant  has 
received  an  award  of  compensation  in  a  lump 
sum  under  section  14  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 7.  1916.  as  amended,  except  that  where 
such  annuity  Is  payable  on  account  of  the 
same  disability  for  which  compensation  un- 
der such  section  has  been  paid,  so  much  of 
such  compensation  as  has  been  paid  for  any 
period  extended  beyond  the  date  such  an- 
nuity becomes  effective,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  be  refunded  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  be  paid  Into   the 


Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Fund. 
Before  such  person  shall  receive  such  an- 
nuity he  shall  ( 1 )  refund  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  the  amount  representing  such  com- 
puted payments  for  such  extended  period, 
or  (2)  authorize  the  deduction  of  such 
amount  from  the  annuity  payable  to  him 
under  this  Act,  which  amount  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  such  Department  for  reimburse- 
ment to  such  Fund.  Deductions  from  such 
annuity  may  Ije  made  from  accrued  and 
accruing  payments,  or  may  be  prorated 
against  and  paid  from  accruing  payments  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
determine,  whenever  he  finds  that  the  finan- 
cial circumstances  of  the  annuitant  are  such 
as  to  warrant  such  deferred  refunding". 

Sec.  29.  8«?ctlon  832  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  832.  (a)  In  case  a  participant  shall 
die  and  no  valid  claim  for  annuity  is  pay- 
able under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  his 
contributions  to  the  Fund,  with  IntercFt, 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  841(a)  andSBl. 

"(b)  If  a  partlcpant  who  has  at  least  8 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement  un- 
der the  system,  excluding  military  or  naval 
service  that  is  credited  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  851  or  852(ai(2). 
dies  before  separation  or  retirement  from 
the  Service  i»nd  is  survived  by  a  widow  or  a 
dependent  widower,  who  qualified  for  an  an- 
nuity under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b) 
of  section  tl\,  such  widow  or  dependent 
widower  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annuity 
equal  to  50  i)er  centum  of  the  annuity  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (e)  of  this  section  and  pararrraph 
(a)  of  section  821.  The  annuity  of  such  wid- 
ow or  dependent  widower  fhall  commence  on 
the  date  following  death  of  the  participant 
and  shall  terminate  upon  death  of  the 
widow  or  dependent  widower,  or  upon  the 
dependent  widower's  becoming  capable  of 
self-support. 

"(c)  If  a  participant  who  has  at  least  5 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement  un- 
der the  system,  excluding  military  or  naval 
service  that  is  credited  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  851  or  852(a)(2), 
dies  before  separation  or  retirement  from 
the  service  and  is  survived  by  a  widow  or  a 
dependent  widower,  who  qualifies  for  an  an- 
nuity under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b) 
of  section  821.  and  a  child  or  children,  each 
surviving  child  shall  be  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity computed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (c)(1)  of  section  821. 
The  child's  annuity  shall  begin  and  be  termi- 
nated in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (e)  of  section  821.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  surviving  widow  or  dependent 
widower  or  termination  of  the  annuity  of  a 
child,  the  annuity  of  any  other  child  or  chil- 
dren shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  though 
such  widow  oi-  dependent  widower  or  child 
had  not  survived  the  participant. 

"(d)  If  a  ptirtlclpant  who  has  at  least  5 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement  un- 
der the  system,  excluding  military  or  naval 
service  that  is  credited  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  851  or  862(a)(2), 
dies  before  separation  or  retirement  from  the 
service  and  is  not  survived  by  a  widow  or 
widower,  but  by  a  child  or  children,  each 
surviving  child  shall  be  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity computed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (c)(2)  of  section  821. 
"(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death, 
the  deceased  participant  had  less  than  20 
years  of  service  credit  toward  reUrement 
under  the  system,  the  annuities  payable  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  provUions  ol  section  821  on  the  assump- 
tion he  or  she  liad  had  20  years  of  service, 
but  the  additional  service  credit  that  may 
accrue  to  a  deceased  participant  under  this 


provision  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  differ- 
ence between  his  or  her  age  on  the  date  of 
death  and  the  mandatory  retirement  age  ap- 
plicable to  his  or  her  class  in  the  Service. 
In  all  cases  arising  under  paragraphs  (b), 
(c),  (d),  or  (e)  of  this  section,  it  shall  be 
assumed  that  the  deceased  participant  was 
qualified  for  retirement  on  the  date  of  his 
death". 

Sec.  30.  A  new  section  834  Is  hereby  added 
to  such  Act  as  follows : 

"discontinued      BEXVICK      RXTIKXlfXNT 

"Sec.  834.  (a)  Any  participant  who  volun- 
tarily separates  from  the  Service  after  ob- 
taining at  least  6  years  of  service  credit  to- 
ward retirement  undT  the  system,  excluding 
military  or  naval  service  that  is  credited  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
851  or  852(a)  (2».  may.  upon  separation  from 
the  Service  or  at  any  time  prior  to>t>ecoming 
eligible  for  an  annuity,  elect  to  have  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Fund  returned  to  him  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
841,  or  to  leave  his  contributions  In  the 
Fund  and  receive  an  annuity,  computed  as 
prescribed  in  section  821  commencing  at  the 
age  of  60  years.  The  provisions  of  para- 
graph (f)  of  section  821  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  such  participants. 

"(bi  If  a  participant  who  has  qualified  In 
accordance  with  the  provUlons  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section,  to  receive  a  deferred  an- 
nuity commencing  at  the  age  of  80  dies  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  of  60  his  contributions 
to  the  Fund,  with  Interest,  shall  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
841  and  881". 

Sec  31.  Section  841  of  such  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  841.  (a)  Whenever  a  participant  be- 
comes separated  from  the  Service  without 
becoming  eligible  for  an  annuity  or  a  de- 
ferred annuity  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  the  total  amount  of  con- 
tributions from  his  salary  with  interest 
thereon  at  4  per  centum  per  annum,  com- 
pounded annually  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  through  June  30,  1968;  semiannually  as 
of  December  31,  1958;  annually  thereafter  as 
of  December  31,  and  proportionately  for  the 
period  served  during  the  year  of  separation 
including  all  contributions  made  during  or 
for  such  period,  except  as  provided  In  Motion 
881.  shall  be  returned  to  him. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  the  total  contribu- 
tions of  a  retired  participant,  other  than  vol- 
untary contributions  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  881,  with  inter- 
est at  4  per  centum  per  annum  compounded 
annually  as  is  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  added  thereto,  exceed  the  total 
amount  returned  to  such  participant  or  to 
an  annuitant  claiming  through  him.  In  the 
form  of  annuities,  accumulated  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest  up  to  the  date  the  annuity 
paymente  cease  under  the  terms  of  the  an- 
nuity, the  excess  of  the  accumulated  con- 
tributions over  the  accimiulated  annuity 
payments  shall  be  paid  in  the  following  order 
of  precedence,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
valid  claim  therefor,  and  such  payment  sliall 
be  a  ban  to  recovery  by  any  other  person: 

"(1)  To  the  beneficiary  or  beneflclarlea 
designated  by  the  retired  parUclpant  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  If  there  be  no  such  beneflclsry,  to 
the  widow  or  widower  of  such  participant; 

"(3)  If  none  of  the  alx>ve.  to  the  child  or 
children  of  such  participant  and  descendanU 
of  deceased  children  by  representation; 

"(4)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parents 
of  such  participant  or  the  survivor  of  them: 

"(5)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  participant; 

"(6)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  other  next  of 
kin  of  such  participant  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  In  his  Judgment  to 
be  legally  enUUed  thereto. 
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"(c)  No  payment  shall  be  made  piirsuant 
to  paragraph  (b)  (6)  of  thi-  section  until 
alter  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the 
death  of  the  retired  participant  or  his  sur- 
viving   annuitant." 

Sec.  32.  Section  851  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•.SEC.  851.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  title, 
the  period  of  service  of  a  participant  shall  be 
computed  from  the  effictlve  date  of  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer,  or,  if  ap- 
p<;)lnted  prior  to  July  1.  1924,  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Dplomatic  or  Consular 
Service  of  the  United  States,  or  who  becomes 
a  participant  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  as  amended,  but  all  periods  of  separa- 
tion from  the  Service  and  so  much  of  any 
leaves  of  absence  without  pay  as  may  exceed 
SIX  months  in  the  aRgiegate  In  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  excluded,  except  leaves  of  ab- 
sence while  receiving  benefits  under  the  Fed- 
eriil  Employees'  Compensation  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1916.  as  amended,  and  leaves  of 
absence  granted  participants  while  perform- 
inR  active  and  honon.ble  military  or  naval 
service  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States". 

Sec  53.  (a)  Paragraphs  (a),  (b).  and  (c) 
of  section  852  of  such  Act  arc  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  A  participant  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  senion,  Include  in  his 
period  of  tervice — 

"(1)  service  perfumed  us  a  civilian  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Ciovernment.  including 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  prior  to  be::omlng  a  participant; 
and 

"(2)  active  and  honorable  military  or 
naval  service  In  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine 
Corps.  Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(b)  A  person  may  obtain  prior  civilian 
service  credit  in  acco-dance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section  by 
making  a  special  contribution  to  the  Fund 
equal  to  5  per  centum  of  his  basic  annual 
salary  for  each  year  of  service  for  which 
credit  is  sought  subse<:]uent  to  July  1.  1924, 
and  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
and  at  6' 2  per  centum  thereafter  with  in- 
terest compounded  annually  at  4  per  centum 
per  annum  to  the  date  of  payment.  Any 
such  participant  may,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  detern.ined  in  each  instance 
by  the  Secretary,  pay  s.uch  special  contribu- 
tions in  installments. 

"(c)(1)  If  an  officer  or  employee  under 
some  other  government  retirement  system, 
becomes  a  participant  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Dltiabillty  System  by  di- 
rect transfer,  such  officer  or  employee's  total 
contributions  and  deposits.  Including  in- 
terest accrued  thereon,  except  voluntary 
contributions,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  effective  as  of  the  date  such  officer  or 
employee  becomes  a  participant  In  the  sys- 
tem. Each  such  officer  or  employee  shall  be 
deemed  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of  such 
funds  and  such  tramfer  shall  be  a  com- 
plete discharge  and  actiulttance  of  all  claims 
and  demands  against  the  other  government 
retirement  fund  on  account  of  service  ren- 
dered prior  to  becomln{;  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System. 

"(2)  No  officer  or  employee,  whose  con- 
tributions are  transferred  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(c)(1)  of  this  section,  shall  be  required  to 
make  contributions  in  addition  to  those 
transferred,  for  periods  of  service  for  which 
full  contributions  were  made  to  the  other 
government  retirement  fund,  nor  shall  any 
refund  be  made  to  any  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee on  account  of  contributions  made 
d.iring  any  period  to  the  other  government 


retirement  fund,  at  a  higher  rate  than  that 
fixed  by  section  811  of  this  Act  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Poretgn  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System. 

"(3)  No  officer  or  employee,  whose  con- 
tributions are  transferred  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(c)(1)  of  this  section,  shall  receive  credit 
for  periods  of  prior  service  for  which  a  re- 
fund of  contributions  has  l>een  made,  or  for 
which  no  contributions  were  made  to  the 
other  Government  retirement  fund.  A  par- 
ticipant may,  however,  obtain  credit  for 
such  prior  service  by  making  a  special  con- 
tribution to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  in  accordance  with  the 
provlElons  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section". 

(b)  Section  852  of '  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
paragraphs  (d)  and  (e)  which  shall  read  as 
follows; 

"(d)  No  participant  may  obtain  prior 
civilian  service  credit  toward  retirement  un- 
der the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability system  for  any  period  of  civilian 
service  on  the  basis  of  which  he  is  receiving 
or  will  in  the  future  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  annuity  under  another  retirement  sys- 
tem covering  civilian  personnel  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(e)  A  participant  may  obtain  prior  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  credit  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)(2)  of 
this  section  by  applying  for  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  retirement  or  separation  from 
the  Service,  but  in  the  case  of  a  participant 
who  is  eligible  for  and  receives  retired  pay 
on  account  of  military  or  naval  service,  the 
period  of  service  upon  which  such  retired 
pay  is  based  shall  not  be  included  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  eli- 
gible for  and  receives  retired  pay  on  account 
of  a  service-connected  disability  incurred 
In  combat  with  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  or  re.sulting  from  an  explosion  of  an 
instrument  of  war  and  incurred  in  line  of 
duty  during  an  enlistment  or  employment 
as  provided  in  Veterans  Regulation  Num- 
bered 1(a),  part  I,  paragraph  I.  or  is  awarded 
under  title  III  of  Public  Law  810,  80th  Con- 
gress, the  period  of  such  military  or  naval 
service  shall  be  included.  No  contributions 
to  the  Fund  shall  be  required  in  connection 
with  military  or  naval  service  credited  to 
a  participant  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section". 

Sec.  34.  The  heading  "Part  H.  Officers  re- 
instated In  the  Service"  under  title  VIII  of 
such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part  H.  Annuitants  Recalled  or  Reinstated 
In  the  Service  or  Reemployed  In  the  Gov- 
ernment". 

Sec.  35.  Section  871  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed and  a  heading  is  added  thereto  as  fol- 
lows: 

"eecall 

"Sec.  871.  Any  annuitant  recalled  to  active 
duty  in  the  Service  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  section  520 
or  paragraph  (b)  of  section  831  shall,  while 
so  serving,  be  entitled  in  lieu  of  his  retire- 
ment allowance  to  the  full  pay  of  the  class 
in  which  he  is  serving.  During  such  service, 
he  shall  make  contributions  to  the  Fund  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  811. 
The  amount  of  his  annuity  when  he  reverts 
to  the  retired  list  shall  be  recomputed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
821." 

Sec.  36.  A  new  section  872  Is  hereby  added 
to  such  Act  as  follows: 

"EKXMFLOTlCEirT 

"Sec.  872.  (a)  Noth withstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Service,  who  has  retired  under  this  Act, 
as  amended,  and  is  receiving  an  annuity  pur- 
stiant  thereto,  and  who  Is  reemployed  in  the 
Federal  Government  Service  In  any  appoin- 


tive position  either  on  a  part-time  or  full- 
time  basis,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  th« 
salary  of  the  position  in  which  he  is  serving 
plus  so  much  of  his  annuity  payable  under 
this  Act,  as  amended,  which  when  combined 
with  such  salary  does  not  exceed  during  any 
calendar  year  the  highest  basic  salary  such 
officer  or  employee  was  entitled  to  receive 
under  sections  412  or  415  of  the  Act.  as 
amended,  on  the  date  of  his  retirement  from 
the  Service.  Any  such  reemployed  officer  or 
employee  who  receives  salary  during  any 
calendar  yepj  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  which  he  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  entitled  to 
such   salary    In    lieu    of    benefits    hereunder. 

"(b)  When  any  such  retired  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Service  is  reemployed,  the  em- 
ployer shall  notify  the  Department  of  State 
of  such  reemployment  together  with  all  per- 
tinent information  relating  thereto  and  shall 
cause  to  be  paid,  by  transfer  or  otherwise,  to 
the  Department  of  State  funds  necessary  to 
cover  gross  salary,  employer  contributions, 
and  gross  lump-sunx  leave  payment  relating 
to  the  employment  of  the  reemployed  officer 
or  employee.  The  Department  of  State  shall 
make  to  and  on  behalf  of  the  reemployed 
officer  or  employee  payments  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section,  and  shall  make  those 
withholdings  and  deductions  authorized  and 
required  by  law. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment  un- 
der this  section  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  to  withhold  the  amount  of  such 
overpayment  from  the  salary  payable  to  such 
reemployed  officer  or  employee  or  from  his 
annuity". 

Sec  37.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  881 
of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  881.  (a)  Any  participant  may,  at  his 
option  and  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  President,  deposit  addi- 
tional sums  in  multiples  of  1  percent  of  his 
basic  salary,  but  not  in  excess  of  10  percent 
of  such  salary,  which  amounts  together  with 
interest  at  3  percent  per  annum,  compounded 
annually  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
through  June  30,  1958;  semiannually  as  of 
December  31.  1958;  annvially  thereafter  as  of 
December  31,  and  proportionately  for  the 
period  served  dtiring  the  year  of  his  retire- 
ment including  all  contributions  made  dur- 
ing or  for  such  period,  shall,  at  the  date  of 
his  retirement  and  at  his  election,  be — " 

(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  881  of  such 
act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "annu- 
ally" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"as  is  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section". 

Sec.  38.  (a)  Section  1021  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "the  De- 
partment including"  immediately  prior  to 
the  phrase  "the  Service"  wherever  it  appears 
in  this  section. 

(b)  Section  1021(a)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  "If  recommended  by 
the  Director  General"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary". 

Sec.  39.  Section  11  of  Public  Law  885, 
84th  Congress  (70  Stat.  890)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicles"  the  phrase  "or 
taxicabs"  and  by  inserting  after  the  phrase 
"public  transportation  facilities"  the  phrase 
"other  than  taxicabs". 

Sec  40.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  104(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  W54  (26 
U.S.C.  104(a)  (4))  (relating  to  the  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  of  compensation  for  In- 
juries and  sickness)  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  amotints  received  as  a  pension,  an- 
nuity, or  similar  allowance  for  personal  In- 
juries or  sickness  resulting  from  active  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces  of  any  country  or 
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In  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  or  the 
Public  Health  Service,  or  aa  a  disability  an- 
nuity payable  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 831  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
•s  amended  (22  US.C.  1081;  60  Stat.  1021)." 


Skc.  41.  Foreign  Service  staff  offlcers  and 
employees  receiving  basic  compensation  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  at  one  of  the  scheduled  rates  provided 
by  section   416   of   such   Act,   as   amended. 


shall  be  transferred  to  the  new  classes  estab- 
lished by  section  415  of  such  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  shall  receive  basic  compensation  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as 

follows: 


Prevnt  class  and  step  rate  of  sec.  415 
of  (he  Fon'lRn  Service  Act  of  IMf , 
as  amended  (1058J 


Corresponding  new  class  and  step 
rate  of  sec.  415  of  the  Foreifm 
Peivioe  Act  of  1M«,  as  amended 
by  this  act 


Class 


FSS-1. 


Step 


FS*-2. 


rS3-3. 


FSS-«. 


rss-s- 


rss-«. 


FS8-7. 


FSS^. 


5 
4 
3 
2 

1 

5 
4 

3 
2 
1 
5 
4 
3 
3 
1 
.■) 
4 

3 
2 
1 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
A 
5 

4 

3 
2 
1 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


Rate 


$13.  ino 

12,  s;«) 

1-'.  480 
12,  120 
11.770 
12.120 
11,770 

11,  4W 
11,20.=) 

10.  U20 

11,  ItWi 
10,  KS.^) 
1(1.  CitO 
111.320 
10,  (KiU 

10, 2;«) 

9,945 

9,fif5 
«,3«0 
9,  09.S 
9.  flOO 
9,31.1 
V,  031) 
H.  HIS 
8,  f.lO 

5,  39.1 
8,  7,1,'> 
8,540 

8,  ■.^v^ 

8,  120 
7,905 

7,  f.9() 

8.  a.H^ 
7,  840 
7,fi.30 
7,415 
7,200 
B,  'J<)0 
7,  3.V) 
7,  140 
6,925 
6,710 

6,  4».') 
6,285 


Class 


FSS-1. 


FSS-1 


FSS-2.. 


FSS- 


FSS-3. 


FSS-3 


FSS-3. 


FrfS-4. 


FS3-4. 


FSS-5. 


Sec.  42.  The  annuity  of  each  former  partici- 
pant under  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  system,  who  retired  prior  to 
July  28.  1956.  and  who  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  had  creditable  service  in  excess  of 
thirty  years,  shall  be  recomputed  on  the 
basis  of  actual  years  of  creditable  service  not 
In  excess  of  thlrty-flve  years.  Service  which 
was  not  creditable  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  system  on  the  date 
of  a  former  participant  retires,  shall  not 
be  Included  as  creditable  service  for  the 
purpose  of  this  recomputation.  The  annui- 
ties payable  to  such  persons  shall,  when  re- 
computed, be  paid  at  the  rates  so  determined, 
but  no  such  recomputation  or  any  other 
action  taken  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
operate  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  annuity 
any  such  person  is  entitled  to  receive  under 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability system. 

Sec.  43.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  one 
month  after  the  passage  of  this  Act.  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraphs  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (c)(1) 
•nd  (c)(2)  of  section  803  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  section 
2-1  (b)  of  this  Act,  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
except  that  any  Foreign  Service  staff  officer 
or  employee,  who  at  the  time  this  Act 
becomes  effective  meets  the  requirements  for 
participation    in    the    Foreign    Service    Re- 


Step 


Rate 


$1,3,310 
12.  i»K) 
12.  (kV) 
12.  3-20 
1 1 .  990 
12.3-JO 
11,990 

IL.'i.'iO 
U.JT.i 
11. INK) 

11.275 
11,000 
10,  725 
10.  i'i) 
1(1,  17.', 
10.  4-0 
10,  175 


Amount 
0/  adjust- 
ments 


Present  cla.is  and  step  rate  of  sec. 
415  of  the  KoreiRn  ■''orvice  Act  of 
1046,  as  amended  (1958) 


Class 


Step 


K:ite 


9.790 
9,  515 
9.  240 
9,  790 
9.  515 
9.  244) 
H.  9'"5 
H,  690 
8,415 
8,96.5 
8,690 


8,3.50 
8.  vir> 
8.  121 
7,900 
8,  125 

7.  ti7.1 
7.  4.V) 
7,  22.1 
7.000 
7.  V*) 
7.  1 '.() 
6,  9.'.0 
6,  7.10 
6,  r^o 
6,350 


$l,'4) 
1,7) 
170 

•X*) 
220 

aoo 

221) 

6.1 
70 
80 
110 
115 
125 
1.10 
14.1 
220 
230 

125 
1.3.1 
14,1 

190 
200 
210 
l.V) 
80 
2) 
210 
150 

25 

5 

220 

310 

75 

60 

45 

35 

2.1 

10 

"io 

25 
40 
55 
65 


FSS-9. 


F.SS-10. 


FSS-1 1 


FSS-12- 


FSS-13. 


FS3-U. 


FSS-15. 


$A.«UO 

6,  435 

6.  220 
6,  00.1 
5,  79.1 

5,  .'iM.1 

6,  171 
5,  (1711 
5,  7,1,1 

5,  .54() 

.1,  400 
1.  2<!0 
.1.  Ill 
.1,  ,K«I 

5,  :i:..i 
.5.215 
5,  070 


Correst>ondln(j  new  cla-w  and  step 
rate  of  sec  411  of  the  Foreini 
Service  .\(t  of  1940,  as  amended 
by  this  act 


Class 


Step 


4.  «'<il 
4,79() 

4,  6.'iO 

5,  025 
4.  KH\ 
4.741 
4,  60.1 
4,  4i<) 
4,  320 
4.  ISO 
4,  .'.Nl 
4.44(1 
4.  2<»"i 
4.  1  .M 
4.010 

3,  sro 

3,730 

4,  1.15 

4.010 
3.  K7() 
3,730 
3,  .W.l 
3,445 
3.300 


FS.S-5 

FSij-6 

FSS-« 

F.SS-7 

FS.<-7 

rps-8 


FSS-9. 


All  sirp  rales 
und  below. 


FS.^l-fl.. 
FdS-10. 


FS3-10. 


Rate 


l«.7S0 

6,  .100 
6,300 
6,  100 

5,  on) 

5,700 
6.300 

6,  100 
5,  WW 

S.&50 
5,400 
,400 
,250 
,M0 
,400 
,250 
,  100 
,090 
4.800 
4,650 
S,  100 
4,0,50 
4,  WO 
4,6SO 
4,500 
4.350 
4,-iUO 
4,650 
4.500 
4,350 
4,200 

4.  nm 

3,900 
3,750 
4,200 

<100 
3,000 
3,800 
3,600 
3.  500 
3.JO0 
3.500 


Amount 

ofadlu.n- 

ments 


$110 

i;i 
>*\ 
95 
105 
115 
121 
130 
145 

10 

"140 

131 

.10 

45 

3.1 

ao 

10 


75 

no 

.55 
45 
40 
S) 
20 
70 
»iO 
!A 
45 
40 
» 
20 
45 

00 
30 
70 
IS 
.M 
2U) 
i 


tlrement  and  Disability  system  may  elect  to 
become  a  participant  in  the  system  before 
the  mandatory  provisions  become  effective. 
Such  Foreign  Service  staff  offlcers  and  em- 
ployees shall  become  participants  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  follow- 
ing the  date  of  their  application  for  earlier 
participation. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  section  40 
of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  42  of  this 
Act  sh^ll  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  44.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  existing  rules,  regulations  of  or 
applicable  to  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
revoked  or  rescinded  or  until  modified  or 
superseded  by  regulations  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  45.  The  following  headings  and  sec- 
tions In  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  442  of  such  Act  and  the  head- 
ing thereto. 

(2)  Section  525  of  such  Act  and  the  head- 
ing thereto. 

(3)  Section  576  of  such  Act  and  the  head- 
ing thereto. 

(4)  Sections  851  and  652  of  such  Act  and 
the  headings  thereto  Including  part  F. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Gresn  Is 

as  follows: 

The  Honorable  Richaxd  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Deak  m«.  Vice  Pxisident:  In  Its  continu- 
ing efforts  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
administration  of  the  Foreign  Service,  the 
Department  is  submitting  a  proposed  bill 
"To  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1046. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes"  (tab  I) 
for  consideration  by  tha  United  StatM  Sen- 
ate. 

The  amendments  proposed  In  this  bill  are 
urgently  needed  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
the  administration  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
They  would  accomplish  the  following: 

1.  Provide  an  Improved  10-cIass  salary 
structure  for  the  Foreign  Service  staff  corps 
and  authorize  the  Secreta»y  to  fix  salary 
rates  for  United  States  citizens  employed 
abroad. 

2.  Provide  authority  for  appointment  of 
Foreign  Service  staff  personnel  at  In-class 
salary-step  rates  and  authorize  the  fixing  of 
appointment  salary  rates  for  short-supply 
categories  of  personnel. 

3.  Clarify  provisions  governing  the  termi- 
nation of  the  services  of  chiefs  of  mission. 

4.  Provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  classi- 
fication of  Foreign  Service  positions. 

6.  Provide  authority  to  pay  a  hazardous 
duty  salary  differential  to  diplomatic  cour- 
iers. 

6.  CHarify  and  improve  provisions  govern- 
ing lateral  entry  Into  the  Foreign  Service. 
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7.  Improve  provisions  relating  to  reinstate- 
ment and  recall  of  Foreign  Service  offlcers 
and  remove  existing  restrictions  on  the  re- 
employment by  any  Oovernment  agency  of 
retired  participants  In  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system. 

8.  Provide  authority  for  the  continuation 
on  the  rolls  of  certain  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve offlcers  notwithstanding  the  usual 
limitation  on  duration  of  assignment. 

9.  Clarify  and  simplify  provisions  govern- 
ing appointment,  assignment,  transfer,  and 
promotion  of  Foreign  Se.-vlce  staff  personnel. 
EoUbllsh  a  system  of  longevity  for  staff 
personnel. 

10.  Clarify  and  simplify  provisions  govern- 
ing the  assignment  of  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel to  Oovernment  agencies. 

11.  Liberalize  provlslcins  relating  to  ex- 
tension of  services  of  Foreign  Service  officers 
beyond   mandatory   retirement  age. 

12.  Provide  a  unlfonr.  basis  for  effecting 
separation  for  cause. 

13.  Provide  specific  authority  for  the 
termination  of  offlcers  ar.d  employees  serving 
under  limited  appointment. 

14.  Improve  provisions  governing  the  es- 
tablishment of,  the  conduct  of,  and  the  use 
of  the  facilities  of  tlie  Foreign  Service 
Institute. 

15.  Provide  for  general  improvement  in 
the  Foreign  Service  retl.-ement  and  disabil- 
ity system.  Including  such  specific  improve- 
ments as: 

(a)  Liberalization  of  turvlvorship  benefits 
and  coverage  of  survlvli.g  children; 

(b)  Provision  for  the  jartlcipatlon  of  cer- 
tain Foreign  Service  staff  personnel  In  the 
system; 

(c)  Clarification  of  provisions  for  rein- 
statement of  recovered  disability  annuitants; 

(d)  Clarification  of  provisions  relating  to 
death  in  service; 

(e)  Clarification  of  provisions  governing 
prior  service  credit; 

(f)  Provision  for  the  automatic  transfer 
of  contrlbut:ons  from  one  retirement  fund 
to  another;  and 

ig)  An  Increase  in  rate  of  employee  con- 
tributions from  5  to  6'2  percent. 

16.  Improve  provisions  governing  the  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts. 

17  Clarify  provisions  relating  to  the  use 
of  Oovemment-owned  vehicles  at  posts 
abroad. 

18  Exempt  disability  annuities  from  In- 
come tax  liability. 

Throughout  the  proposed  draft  bill  there 
are  perfecting  and  clarifying  technical 
changes  that  relate  to  the  proposals  listed 
above. 

An  explanation  of  each  of  the  proposed 
amendments  is  enclosed  (table  11),  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  involved  In 
implementing  the  proposed  legislation  (table 
III). 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  will 
provide  important  improvements  in  the  per- 
sonnel system  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  Department  recommends  the 
passage  of  this  bill  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  above  and  trusts  that  ii  may 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  draft  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Christian  A.  Hertes, 

Acting  Secretary. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATINa 
TO  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills  relating  to  cultural  affairs.  One  is 
designed   to  promote   the  international 


cultural  exchange,  and  the  other  fosters 
the  development  of  the  arta  here  at 
home. 

The  first  measure  would  amend  the 
International  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956.  to 
provide  for  participation  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  citizens  of  other  countries 
in  cultural  activities  in  the  United  States. 
This  law,  which  was  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  myself,  made  the  President's 
Special  International  Program  of  Cul- 
tural Exchange  a  permanent  policy. 

Unfortunately  the  President's  pro- 
gram was  primarily  concerned  with  send- 
ing American  cultural  programs  overseas 
and  did  not  provide  for  a  true  exchange. 
In  this  connection  I  quote  from  the  let- 
ter President  Eisenhower  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  July  27,  1954,  which  called 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  program. 
It  is  clear  from  the  letter  that  a  program 
of  cultural  exchange  was  not  contem- 
plated at  the  time. 

He  requested  the  sum  of  $5  million  to 
be  expended  at  his  discretion  "to  meet 
extraordinary  or  unusual  circumstances 
arising  in  the  international  affairs  of  the 
Government."  The  President  specifi- 
cally stressed  the  need  t^  participate  in 
international  trade  fairs,  where  the  Rus- 
sians had  achieved  marked  success  in 
advertising  their  way  of  life  through 
their  products.   Then  the  President  said : 

In  the  cultural  and  artistic  fields  as  well 
we  need  greater  resources  to  assist  and  en- 
courage private  musical,  dramatic,  and  other 
cultural  groups  to  go  forth  and  demons  rata 
that  America  too  can  lay  claim  to  high  cul- 
tural and  Eutlstlc  accomplUhments. 

In  the  4  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
then.  111  attractions  have  been  sent  to 
89  countries  by  the  United  States, 
Miracles  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
modest  sums  allocated  for  this  program. 
The  New  York  Times  recently  noted  that 
the  1959  allocation  for  the  program  Is  a 
mere  $2,415,000,  while  a  single  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  costs  $2  million. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall 
include  a  brilliant  review  of  this  pro- 
gram and  other  cultural  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  was  carried 
in  the  New  York  Times  in  December  1958. 

Unlike  the  Fulbright  and  Smith-Mundt 
Acts  which  have  seen  the  exchange  of 
some  35,000  students  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  the  lack  of 
a  provision  for  reciprocity  in  Public  Law 
860,  84th  Congress,  has  seriously  ham- 
pered our  relations  with  other  countries. 
The  amendment  I  am  sponsoring  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  is  interested,  and  deeply  so,  in  the 
cultural  and  artistic  achievements  of 
other  countries.  At  the  present  time  the 
box  ofQce  is  the  final  arbiter  of  the  cul- 
tural attractions  which  are  seen  in  our 
country. 

As  a  result,  the  American  public  sees 
many  artists  from  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  very  few  from  Asia  despite 
the  Orient's  long  and  rich  cultural 
heritage. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering, 
and  which  Representative  Frank  Thohp- 
SON  is  offering  in  the  House,  will  correct 
this  situation. 


American  cultural  isolation  goes 
deeper  than  ignorance  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. Malvina  Lindsay,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  20,  1958. 
declared : 

Many  Americans,  young  and  old,  are  re- 
luctant to  come  out  of  their  cultvu'al  shells, 
to  use  their  opportunities  for  informing 
themselves  about  foreign  peoples.  Yet  unless 
they  do  this,  they  may  not  be  able  to  preserve 
their  own  way  of  life,  now  being  so  widely 
challenged. 

Most  observers  would  agree,  I  am  sure, 
that  a  cultural  exchange  program  which 
includes  the  arts  can  be  of  great  value 
in  developing  understanding  l)etween 
people. 

Recently,  Marian  Anderson  visited 
Asia  under  the  aegis  of  the  Humphrey - 
Thompson  Act.  She  was  received  every- 
where with  enthusiastic  acclaim.  She 
did  more  than  any  other  single  person  in 
recent  years  to  change  the  unfriendly 
image  of  America  which  is  held  by  many 
people  abroad.  She  especially  enhanced 
our  prestige  in  Asia. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  great 
artists  of  Asia  came  to  this  country  re- 
cently under  commercial  sponsorship 
and  was  a  boxoffice  flop.  He  went  away 
feeling  that  Americans  did  not  under- 
stand him  or  the  people  of  his  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have 
persuaded  me  that  my  proposed  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  860.  84th  Congress, 
is  necessary  and  important.  Represent- 
ative Thompson  of  New  Jersey  has  of- 
fered a  companion  bill  in  the  House. 

I  turn  now  to  the  development  of  the 
arts  here  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  1955  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Eisenhower  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Federal  Advisory  Commission 
on  the  Arts.  President  Eisenhower  de- 
clared : 

In  the  advancement  of  the  varlotis  activ- 
ities which  will  make  our  civilization  endure 
and  fiourlsh,  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  more  to  give  official  recognition  to  the 
importance  of  the  ai-ts  and  other  cultural 
activities.  I  shall  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  Arts  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  advise  the  Federal 
Government  on  ways  to  encourage  artistic 
and  cultural  endeavor  and  appreciation. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  pursuant  to  the 
President's  request,  a  number  of  bills 
were  introduced  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  to  achieve  this  result.  FoUow- 
ing  hearing  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  S.  3419  v/as 
favorably  reported — Report  No.  2409 — 
on  July  3,  1956.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  6,  1956,  but  was  defear^ed 
in  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  objections  raLsed 
by  the  House  committee,  consultations 
have  been  held  with  interested  Members 
in  both  Houses.  Consequently,  the  bill  I 
introduce  today  is  a  slightly  revised  ver- 
sion of  S.  3419  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Sena  tor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  Senator  H.  Alexander 
Smith. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
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excerpt  from  the  letter  written  by  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
M.  B.  Folsom,  under  date  of  March  35, 
1957,  which  accompanied  one  draft  of  the 
bill  to  Congress: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RsqoBo, 
as  follows: 

Throughout  the  great  epochs  of  history 
civilization  has  been  most  Importantly  ex- 
emplified by  maaterworks  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture, music  and  the  dance,  drama  and 
literature.  Indeed,  the  verdict  of  history 
Judges  a  civilization  most  definitively  by  Ita 
cultivation  of  the  arts.  Enccvu-agement  of 
the  arts  Is  a  demonstration  to  Itself  and  to 
others,  of  a  nation's  belief  In  Its  spiritual  re- 
sources and  creative  destiny. 

The  United  States,  despite  its  relative 
youth,  Is  rich  In  artistic  achievement.  We 
have  contributed  new  power  of  design  in 
architecture,  created  new  rhythms  in  music, 
and  developed  a  literature  which  commands 
worldwide  attention.  In  the  theater  and 
film,  and  in  the  ancient  form  of  the  dance 
we  show  a  creative  vitality.  Our  great  mu- 
seums, art  galleries,  and  orchestras  are  the 
pride  of  our  people.  Yet,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans know  painting  and  sculpture  only  in 
reproductions,  and  there  are  vast  areas  where 
living  theater  Is  never  seen.  We  must  search 
for  new  ways  to  bring  the  enjoyment  of  and 
participation  In  the  arts  to  more  of  our 
people. 

We  miut  also  find  ways  to  stimulate  our 
talented  persons  In  the  arts.  We  have  at  our 
dlFposal  many  pereons  of  talent  and  genius, 
whose  gifts  need  the  encouragement  and 
recognition  which  persons  In  other  compa- 
rable fields  enjoy.  The  artist,  the  actor,  and 
the  writer  muEt  exercise  crafts  which  are 
mastered  only  after  long  technical  training — 
a  training  equally  as  arduous  as  that  which 
the  doctor,  the  chemist,  or  the  astronomer 
must  undergo.  To  a  great  extent  workers  In 
the  arts  have  had  to  fljid  their  own  facilities 
which,  except  In  rare  and  widely  scattered 
Instances,  do  not  compare  In  availability, 
number,  or  quality  with  those  available  to 
other  fields. 

Philanthropic  Individuals  and  private  and 
public  organizations  have  provided  strong 
support  for  the  arts  and  properly  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  cur  National  Government  has 
not  lent  Its  encouragement  and  prestige  to 
the  Mta  to  the  extent  that  is  feasible  and 
desirable. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President,    I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  Senators 
MupRAY,    Douglas,     and    Javfts    have 
joined  me  in  offering  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a   bipartisan   measure.     In   the 
Houoe  of  Representatives  a  companion 
bill  has  been  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  of 
New  York,  and  Representative  Stuyves- 
ANT  Wainwright,  of  Ncw  York.     I  want 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  Congressman 
Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey  for 
his  splendid  initiative  in  the  whole  field 
of  the  arts.    As  a  result  of  his  prodigious 
efforts  there  is  a  new  understanding  of 
this  subject  in  the  Congress  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bril- 
liant article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  8.  1958.  by  Milton  Bracker, 
entitled  "U.S.  Role  In  the  Arts  Is  Pound 
To  Have  Increased  In  Decade  Since 
World  War  n,"  be  inserted  at  thia  point 
In  the  Record. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows : 

n.S.  Rou  nr  THS  Arts  la  l^jtmo  To  Havs 
iNCBXasxD  n«  Dbcaos  Smcs  World  War  II 

(By  Milton  Bracker) 

In  Washington  a  bill  authorizing  a  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  has  been  approved 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
The'9.4-acre  site  Is  there  and  someday — if 
about  $25  million  In  private  funds  can  be 
raised  within  6  years — the  building  may  be. 

In  another  part  of  the  capital  a  white- 
haired  New  Englander  (who  happened  to  be 
born  in  California)  Is  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  serve  as  consultant  In  poetry  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  His  name  Is  Robert 
Prost.  He  remarked  with  hearty  Irony  In  an 
Interview  that  "I'm  there  chlefiy  to  thank 
the  Government  for  recognizing  our  exist- 
ence." 

In  New  York  preparations  are  being  com- 
pleted for  the  departures  on  January  13  of 
the  San  Pranclsco  Ballet  for  the  Near  East; 
on  January  17  of  the  Westminster  Choir  for 
Africa,  and  on  February  23  of  the  Little  Or- 
chestra Society  for   the  Par  East. 

AIDED    BT    STATX    DZPARTHCrNT 

All  vrtll  be  backed  by  State  Department 
funds,  administered  by  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  Service  of  the  American 
National  Theatre  and  Academy.  ANTA— like 
the  American  Red  Cross — is  a  private  body 
holding  a  charter  from  Congress. 

In  St.  Louis — at  the  City  Art  Museum — a 
show  of  American  painting  of  the  last  25 
years  la  being  assembled  for  a  tour  to  open 
in  Italy  next  September.  About  25  artists 
will  be  represented.  In  what  one  non-Govern- 
ment expert  describes  as  potentially  the 
"most  Important  exhibition  of  American  art 
to  go  abroad  under  Government  auspices." 
This  Is  a  venture  of  the  US.  Information 
Agency. 

In  New  Delhi  on  January  5,  a  new  US. 
chancellery  will  be  dedicated.  It  is  a  spec- 
tacular example  of  the  work  of  a  modern 
American  architect.  Edward  DureU  Stone, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment through  the  Office  of  Porelgn  Buildings. 

ANCIENT    KELATTONSHIP 

These  disparate  activities  and  hundreds  of 
Others,  have  as  a  common  denominator  the 
ancient  relationship  between  the  Pederal 
Government  and  the  arts.  As  it  exists  in  the 
United  States  the  relationship  la  virtually 
Impossible  to  delineate  sharply.  Yet  every 
time  an  American  passes  a  coin  or  puts  a 
stamp  on  a  letter  he  is  touched  by  it. 

Overall  truths  of  the  relationship  are  hard 
to  extract.  But  a  month's  look  into  many 
phases  of  It  suggests  the  following: 

There  Is  no  nationally  backed  opera  like 
La  Scala;  no  subsidized  ballet  like  the  Bol- 
shol;  no  state  orchestra  like  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. Nor  Is  there  a  central  depart- 
ment or  agency  through  which  art  matters 
are  channeled.  Within  a  given  field — music, 
for  example — even  well-Informed  leaders  are 
likely  to  confront  each  other  with.  "Oh,  you 
mean  the  other  committee,"  when  discussing 
the  myriad  Government  subdivisions  that 
back  one  or  more  musical  projects. 

In  recent  years,  impelled,  according  to 
some  opinion,  by  the  example  of  the  dictator- 
ships, this  country  has  placed  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  promotion  of  art  for  exjxjrt. 
This  la  often  noted  wryly  by  artists  who 
would  like  to  see  their  own  particular  art 
subsidized,  or  at  least  assisted,  for  domestic 
consumption.  There  la  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  question  of  Oovemment  and  the  arts 
has  tended  to  narrow  into  the  question  of 
the  use  of  art  as  an  Instrument  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  SUtea  In  the  cold  war. 
No  matter  what  the  Government  does  or 
does  not  do  In  relation  to  the  arts,  It  la 
subject  to  a  barrage  of  pro*  and  cons.  These 
concern  the  fear  of  censorship  or  control;  the 


possible  sponsorship  of  aubverslTe  art;  ths 
timeless  disputes  between  conservatlTes  and 
modemlsta  in  any  art  medium;  and  the  lndl« 
vldual  or  group  equities  oX  artists  oompet- 
ing  for  commissions. 

PAKADOX    AND    CONTSOVIBST 

And  this  whole  subject  Is  fraught  with 
paradox,  misunderstanding,  and  controversy. 

In  Chicago,  a  Government  subsidy 
amounting  to  about  $16,000  was  announced 
by  the  hard -pressed  Lyric  Opera  Co.  But  the 
Government  that  made  the  subsidy  had  Its 
seat  not  on  the  Potomac  but  on  the  Tiber. 
The  grant.  In  lire,  was  to  be  used  largely  for 
travel  expenses  Incurred  by  Italian  singers 
hired  by  the  Chicago  company. 

The  triumph  of  Van  Cllburn  at  the  Tchai- 
kovsky piano  competition  In  Moscow  last 
May  Is  still  commonly  held  to  have  been 
made  possible  by  Government  backing.  Ac- 
tually, the  funds  came  from  private  sources. 
The  Government  contribution  was  a  pass- 
port. 

As  for  controversy.  It  has  ranged  from  the 
political  inclination  of  an  Individual  artist 
to  the  design  of  a  3-cent  stamp  honoring 
the  American  poultry  Industry;  and  from  the 
shape  of  a  memorial  on  a  distant  beachhead 
to  the  recurrent  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  a  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

Abraham  Chaalns,  in  "Speaking  of  Pian- 
ists," remarks: 

"American  artists  and  intellectuals  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  American  poUtictana." 

nrCRKASXD    LKCISLA-nON 

Whether  this  Is  the  case,  the  fact  la  that 
legislation  by  politicians  presumably  for  the 
benefit  of  artists  and  intellectuals  has  tended 
to  Increase  during  the  past  decade.  The 
pages  of  the  Congizssional  Recoko  are  ripe 
with  tributes  to  one  or  more  of  the  nlns 
muses,  although  the  rhetoric  haa  not  been 
enough  to  forestall  the  death  of  moat  of  the 
bills  introduced. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  in  19S6, 
President  Elsenhower  asserted  that  ths 
Federal  Government  should  do  more  to  give 
official  recognition  to  the  importance  of  ths 
arts  and  other  cultural  activities. 

He  also  proposed  a  permanent  Federal  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  the  Arts,  to  come  un- 
der the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare.  In  one  form  or  another,  this 
Idea  had  been— and  la — backed  by  large 
numbers  of  Individual  artlsU  and  their  or- 
--ganizatlons.  It  was — and  is — opposed  by  a 
-few. 

The  proix>aal  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
died  in  the  House.  More  recently  there  have 
been  renewed  proposals  for  a  Department  of 
Fine  Arts,  headed  by  a  leader  oT  Cablnent 
rank;  for  an  Aaslntant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Cultural  Affairs;  for  a  U.S.  Art  Foundation 
and  a  National  Theater. 

Cm.TUaAL  AIDK  NAMED 

Some  of  these  recalled  the  Pepper-Ooflee 
bin  of  1938,  for  a  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts,  or  even 
older  proposals.  Some  are  stire  to  be  intro- 
duced In  the  86th  Congress.  It  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  Robert  H.  Thayer, 
former  Minister  to  Rumania,  had  been  ap- 
pointed Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  coordination  of  international, 
educational  and  cultural  relatione. 

RepresenUtlve  Fxank  Thompson.  Ja.  at 
New  Jersey  Is  one  of  the  most  active  legis- 
lators In  the  field.  Cynics  dub  him  a  "cul- 
ture vulture."  The  fact  remains  that  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Senatorial  coeponsora  have 
pushed  some  significant  projects  over  all 
the  usual  obstacles  Into  law. 

These  Include  the  International  Cultural 
Exchang*  and  TTade  Fair  Participation  Act 
of  1956.  which  covered  the  Brussels  Pair;  the 
bill  to  establish  a  new  national  art  reposi- 
tory In  the  old  Patent  Offlce  Building,  and 
the  bill  for  the  National  Cultiu-al  Center. 

The  cosponaor  of  the  first  of  these  waa 
Senator  Hube«t  H.  HoMPHarr  of  Minnesota. 
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It  authorized  on  a  permanent  basis  funds 
for  the  cuitvu-al  presentations  program  that 
had  been  established  In  1064  following  a 
special  request  by  President  Elsenhower  to 
Congress. 

ATTSACnONS  TO  SS  LAWDS 

This  has  meant  that  In  4  years.  111  at- 
tractions— ranging  from  Dizzy  OUlesple  to 
the  New  York  Philharmonic;  and  from 
Marian  Anderson  to  "The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth" 
— have  been  sent  to  89  countries.  This  la 
the  program  directed  by  Robert  C.  Schnlt- 
zer,  of  ANTA,  who  observes  that  every  so 
often  some  Congressman  phones  him  to  urge 
the  booking  of  the  "Flathead  County  Glee 
Club."  Such  pressure  on  behalf  of  home- 
town talent  (and  voters)  has  also  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  offlce  of  E.  Allan 
Llghtner.  Jr..  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs. 

But  the  criterion  remains  "quality,  quality, 
quality,"  according  to  those  close  to  Mr. 
Llghtner.  And  Mr.  Schnitzer  says  that  after 
he  explains  the  rigid  standards  of  the  se- 
lection panels,  the  Congressman  Invariably 
recedes  without  even  threatening  to  have 
the  whole  program  canceled.  Its  1959  allo- 
cation Is  $2,415,000.  A  single  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  costs  $2  million. 

Last  March  28.  the  bill  to  save  the  Patent 
House  Building  for  an  art  museum  became 
law.  It  was  bncked  by  Representative 
Thompson  and  Senators  Humphbet  and 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico.  The 
works  to  be  housed  In  the  Parthenon -like 
structure  at  Seventh  and  P  Streets  Include 
the  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  now  In 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  a  national  por- 
trait gallery;  and  a  contemporary  art  pro- 
gram. 

IK  AN    ABTIsnC   LANDMAEK 

The  Patent  Offlce  Building  was  designed  by 
Robert  Mills,  who  did  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. For  nearly  125  years  It  has  been  one 
of  the  Capital's  artistic  edifices.  But  this  Is 
not  to  say  that  the  mea.iures  sparing  It  from 
being  torn  down  for  a  parking  lot  has  auto- 
matically satisfied  all  those  who  would  like 
to  see  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
In  a  home  of  its  own. 

The  measure  came  as  the  culmination  of  a 
long  and  Involved  controversy  over  another 
site — on  the  Mall,  near  the  Smithsonian. 
This  was  ardently  desired,  and  ultimately 
obtained  by  proponents  of  the  National  Air 
Museum.  The  latter  Is  temporarily  housed 
In  the  Smithsonian,  too.  The  director  of  one 
of  the  country's  greatest  museums  says  that 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  Patent  Of- 
flce Building  Is  that  "There  are  walls  stand- 
ing "  If  it  is  to  serve  as  a  showplace  of  fine 
art,  he  added,  "they've  got  to  renovate  the 
whole  thing." 

On  the  other  hand.  Representative  Thomp- 
son says  he  has  been  assured  by  experts  that 
the  conversion  Is  "entirely  feasible."  It 
would  be  paid  for  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  But  for  the  moment,  the 
plan  Is  In  abeyance. 

The  Civil  Service  Commlaslon  has  occu- 
pied the  Patent  Offlce  Building  since  1932. 
when  the  Patent  Office  moved  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  scheduled  to  move  into  a  new 
building  of  lu  own,  but  the  building  la  not 
yet  built. 

srrx  roB  XNTEBTAiNnta 

Thus  the  transfer  of  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts  remains  Indefinitely  In  the 
future.  But  a  large  floor  plan  of  the  Patent 
Office  Building  Is  already  on  the  desk  of 
Thomas  M.  Beggs,  director  of  the  National 
Collection.  He  is  thinking  ahead,  even 
though  he  knows  he  will  have  to  be  patient. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  authorized 
by  law  September  2,  would  symbolize  the 
Nation's  official  Interest  In  the  arts  and  give 
the  President  a  place  to  entertain  foreign 
visitors  in  a  setting  IdenUfled  with  both  the 
Visual  and  the  performing  arU. 


As  cosponsored  by  Senator  PtrLBRioHT  and 
Representative  Thompson,  the  act  sets  up  a 
board  including  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  15  general 
tnutees.  Th'sse  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
pointed. Eventually,  there  would  also  be  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts — similar  to 
the  one  so  often  proposed — made  up  of  spe- 
cialists in  the  fields  of  art  covered  by  the 
center. 

The  site  Is  bounded  by  the  Inner  Loop 
Freeway,  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  ap- 
proaches. Rock  Creek  Parkway,  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  and  F  Street  In  the  sector 
called  Foggy  Bottom.  But  apart  from  ob- 
taining the  site,  the  Government  has  bo  far 
done  nothing  to  Implement  the  project. 

And  by  the  act's  own  terms.  It  will  come 
to  nothing  if  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
does  not  find  that  sufficient  funds  to  con- 
struct the  National  Cultiu-al  Center  have 
been  received  within  6  years. 

DOWL.INC   TO    PEESS    PROJECT 

Once  the  trustees  are  appointed,  Robert 
W.  Dowling,  chairman  of  the  board  of  ANTA, 
is  likely  to  take  a  leading  role  In  seeing  to 
It  that  the  act  does  not  come  to  nothing. 
"I  have  been  rooting  for  this  |the  Cultural 
Center)  for  a  long  time,"  he  said.  He  has 
felt  that  if  the  Government  would  give  the 
land,  private  citizens  should  give  the  money. 

New  legislation  apart,  the  Government's 
continuing  activities  In  the  arts  can  best  be 
outlined  under  four  headings.  These  are 
International  exchange,  the  design  and  deco- 
ration of  public  buildings.  Government  col- 
lections, and  coins  and  stamps.  The  fovir 
are  obviously  not  all  inclusive.  For  example, 
the  chamber  music  programs  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  fit  none  of  them.  But  most 
activities  can  be  conveniently  covered  by  the 
four. 

The  patronage  of  artists  for  the  design  and 
decoration  of  public  buildings,  the  minting 
of  coins  and  the  issuance  of  stamps,  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic. 
The  Government  role  as  a  collector  began 
somewhat  later.  The  depression  and  the 
New  Deal  brought  Into  being  a  new  and  still 
controversial  concept,  the  use  of  Government 
funds  not  so  much  to  commission  specific 
art  works  as  to  support  unemployed  artists. 
This  led  to  inevitable  disputes  over  the  sup- 
posed leftist  propaganda  painted  on  Gov- 
ernment walls  by  artists  on  the  Pederal 
payroll. 

As  pointed  out  by  Clarence  Derwent, 
chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Government,  the  New  Deal  arts 
projects,  "while  productive  of  much  fine 
work,  fell  short  of  the  full  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  arts  to  society  because  of 
the  public  relief  aspects  of  the  program." 

Since  World  War  n  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  to  the  utilization  of  the  arts  as  an 
arm  of  diplomacy.  The  aim  Is  candidly  as- 
serted: To  promote  competitively  the  free 
creative  tendencies  of  a  nation  long  accused 
of  letting  its  capitalist  Ideology  cramp  ar- 
tistic  expression. 

AMERICANS'    NEW   SIDE 

As  William  Benton,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  put  It  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  program.  It  was  to 
show  that  Americans,  "accused  throughout 
the  world  of  being  a  materialistic,  money- 
mad  race,  without  Interest  in  art  and  with- 
out appreciation  of  artists  or  music,  have  a 
Bide  in  our  personality  as  a  race  other  than 
materialism." 

Or,  as  Mr.  Schnitzer  put  It  more  recently, 
with  regard  to  the  performing  arts,  "It  is 
propaganda — in  the  best  sense.  We  are  say- 
ing, 'Here  are  some  artists  whose  work  we 
enjoy'  and  we  hope  youll  enjoy  It,  too." 

Actually,  the  State  Department's  Division 
of  Cultural  Relations  dates  to  July  28,  1938. 
Three  years  later  the  first  cultural  offlcera 
were  assigned  to  American  diplomatic  mia- 


sions.  In  1946  a  major  step  was  taken  with 
the  passage  of  legislation  presented  by  Sen- 
ator J.  William  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas.  Becoming  operative  In  1948,  the 
Fulbright  plan  draws  on  foreign  currencies 
owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States, 
chiefly  for  war  surpluses,  for  a  coof>eratlve 
program  of  educational  exchange. 

Two  exhibitions  jointly  called  "Fulbright 
Painters,"  currently  crossing  the  country. 
Indicate  how  this  program  may  operate  to 
the  benefit  of  Individual  artists.  The  shows 
are  made  up  of  samples  of  the  work  of  can- 
didates who  qualified  under  the  Fulbright 
Act  to  pursue  their  studies  abroad. 

TOURS   began    in   OCTOBER 

One  of  the  exhibitions  opened  at  the  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  Modern  Art  here  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  Both  sections  began  tours  In 
October.  These  were  organized  by  the  travel- 
ing exhibits  service  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  cooperation  with  the  Institute 
of  International  Education.  By  contract 
with  the  State  Department,  IIE  admin- 
isters the  Fulbright  student  exchange. 

Here  Is  a  case,  then,  where  a  Government 
program  has  artistic  Implications  both 
abroad,  where  the  artists  studied,  and  at 
home,  where  their  work  Is  being  shown.  The 
Fulbright  scholarships  cover  all  fields  of 
study  and  that  the  painters  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  those  who  win  them. 

On  the  most  sensitive  level  of  exchange, 
in  view  of  current  East-West  relations,  there 
is  the  new  status  for  American  artists  visiting 
the  Soviet  Union  afforded  by  the  agreement 
announced  In  Washington  last  January. 
This  was  signed  by  the  State  Department 'a 
William  S.  B.  lAcy  and  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor at  that  time,  Georgl  N.  Zaroubln.  who 
died  on  November  24. 

The  accord  did  not  initiate  exchanges  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  UB.S.R. 
but  facilitated  them  and  gave  them  new  im- 
portance. Long  negotiations  by  Sol  Hurok 
to  bring  the  Molseyev  dancers  here  had  pre- 
ceded their  arrival,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Lacy-Zaroubln  agreement.  Similarly  the 
"Porgy  and  Bess"  company  had  reached  Mos- 
cow on  Its  own;  Emll  Gilels  and  David 
Oistrakh  had  played  here;  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  went  to  Moscow  in  1956  under 
the  President's  program  as  run  by  ANTA  for 
the  State  Department. 

But  whereas  the  ANTA  artists  had  only  a 
"foot  In  the  door"  before  the  accord,  accord- 
ing to  one  spokesman,  the  pact  "opened  the 
door  wider"  and  gave  official  recognition  to 
the  visit  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  last 
May  and  June.  This  tour  also  had  already 
been  arranged  when  the  accord  was  reached. 
But  Its  auspices  were  enhanced  by  the  new 
diplomatic  understanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  cultural  exchange 
experts  see  In  the  Lacy-Zaroubln  accord  an 
Implicit  quid  pro  quo  that  they  regard  as 
restrictive.  These  sources — within  the  State 
Department — feel  that  a  generally  freer  and 
broader  exchange  is  more  to  the  point  than 
a  50-50  balance  of  trade  In  terms  of  traveling 
artists. 

Distinct  from  the  State  Department's  di- 
rect role  In  the  exchange  program,  there  are 
the  manifold  activities  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Since  1953,  USIA  has  had  a 
major  responsibility  In  the  presentation  of 
varied  aspects  of  American  life  abroad. 

This  takes  In  the  dissemination  of  both 
live  and  recorded  music.  For  example,  the 
Symphony  of  the  Air  not  only  played  in 
Tokyo;  a  film  of  Its  tour  has  been  popular 
on  Japanese  television.  The  entire  Voice  of 
America  program  comes  under  USIA  and 
"Music  U.S.A."  is  broadcast  7  nights  a  week. 
62  weeks  a  year. 

ART   SHOW   IN  TUBKCr 

Meanwhile,  the  fine  arts  section  of  the 
exhibits  division  of  the  agency  has  a  ahow 
called  "Nine  Oenerationa  of  American  Art" 
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In  Turkey.  AnoUier  sbow,  "Twentieth  Oen- 
tury  Highlights  of  American  Painting,"  In- 
volved the  distribution  of  40  color  reproduc- 
tions Tlrtuailfy  all  over  the  world. 

USIA  txas  also  arranged  small  oyerseas 
shows  of  American  serlgraphy  (silk  screen 
art)  and  stained  glass.  In  prospect  are  an 
exhibition  of  prints  being  assembled  by  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  due  to  go  abroad  In 
March  or  April,  and  the  collection  of  modem 
painting  being  assembled  by  the  City  Art 
Museum  of  St.  Louis. 

Tlie  pertinent  background  fact  In  connec- 
tion with  the  latter  project  is  that  early  in 
1956,  USIA  withdrew  sponsorship  of  three 
collections  of  paintings  that  were  to  have 
been  sent  abroad.  The  trouble  started  with 
denunciation  of  a  show  called  "Sport  in  Art" 
by  the  Dallas  Patriotic  Council. 

This  raised  a  flurry  over  subversive  art 
and  underlined  the  vulnerability  of  Govern- 
ment to  political  criticism  whenever  It  was 
the  sponsor  of  art  activities. 

Although  there  remain  9  months  before 
the  St.  Louis  collection  starts  on  its  way, 
such  criticism  is  not  expected  this  time.  A 
museum  man  associated  with  the  choice  of 
some  of  the  paintings  said,  "I've  been  assured 
that  there  will  be  no  censorship."  An  in- 
terested official  of  USIA  crosses  his  fingers 
When  the  question  Is  raised. 

The  general  implication  Is  that  the  ten- 
sions of  the  period  associated  with  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  have  been  eased.  But  Govern- 
ment endeavor  In  any  field  of  the  arts  re- 
mains subject  to  attack  at  almost  any 
moment. 

The  design  and  decoration  of  public  build- 
ings is  a  timeless  function  of  Government. 
On  November  23,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration announced  selection  of  a  site 
west  of  Foley  Square  for  what  will  be  the 
largest  Federal  office  building  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Recently,  there  has 
been  Increasing  awareness  that  American 
buildings  abroad  could  symbolize  the  best  of 
the  contemporary   American   tradition. 

Assignments  to  architects  are  made 
through  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  of 
the  State  Department.  The  Department  Is 
completing  the  6th  year  of  a  10-year.  $200 
million  program  Involving  new  embassies 
and  consulates  on  four  continents. 

There  is  an  advisory  committee  of  three 
leading  architects  appointed  on  a  rotational 
basis.  The  Department  also  has  on  hand 
about  800  brochures  from  architects.  It 
makes  its  selection  on  the  basis  of  the  advice 
of  the  committee,  on  what  It  knows  of  the 
other  architects,  and  on  the  special  condi- 
tions applying  in  the  country  where  the 
building  is  to  be  erected. 

Thus  Mr.  Stone  was  commissioned  to  do 
the  New  Delhi  chancellery.  He  was  also 
architect  of  the  U.S.  pavilion  at  the 
Brussels  Fair.  In  the  case  of  the  new  Em- 
bassy In  London,  a  different  technique  of 
choice  was  used.  The  department  arranged 
a  competition  among  eight  American  archi- 
tects and  a  seven-man  Jury  chose  Eero  Saari- 
nen,  of  Michigan,  as  the  winner. 

An  Important  a^CBcy,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  public  monuments  and  sculpture.  Is 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  dating  to  1910. 
When  Congress  created  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  In  1923,  It  was  pro- 
vided that  any  design  or  material  for  a  me- 
morial had  to  be  approved  by  the  CommU- 
slon  of  Fine  Arts. 

MINISTET  WAS  OPPOSED 

Moreover,  pursuant  to  a  Presidential  re- 
quest of  January  1951,  the  Commission  waa 
the  agency  chosen  to  make  the  first  and  only 
survey  of  all  the  Government's  actlvitlee  In 
the  field  of  art.  The  report  waa  submitted 
in  1953.  In  aa  Introduction,  preceding  ex- 
cerpts from  testimony  of  all  Government 
agencies  Involved,  the  Commission  said: 

"It  is  a  source  of  the  deepest  satisfaction 
to  meml>era  of  the  Commission  that  here  In 


this  fortunate  country  we  have  freedom  to 
Choose  what  seems  most  worthwhile  In  the 
cultural  life  of  our  time,  and  that  the  artist. 
In  creating  works  of  art.  la  free  to  express  his 
own  inner  convictions  without  compulsion  on 
the  part  of  the  state  or  other  outside  forces. 

"Here  we  have  no  centralized  control  of  art 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
such  as  exists  in  many  other  countries." 

And  the  Commission  went  on  to  oppose  ef- 
forts to  create  a  Ministry  of  Pine  Arts  or  to 
combine  In  a  single  bureau  art  activities 
now  carried  on  effectively  in  a  number  of 
Government  agencies. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission — heoded 
since  1950  by  David  E.  Flnley,  who  was  until 
1956  also  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art — is  occasionally  charged  with  exercising 
arbitrary  Influence.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  seven-man  unit  has  a  stranglehold 
on  the  design  and  decoration  of  all  Federal 
buildings  and  monuments  In  Washington, 
and  on  the  design  of  battle  monuments  any- 
where. 

Critics  of  the  Commission  have  Insisted 
that  it  hews  to  an  academic  line  and  has  fa- 
cilitated commissions  for  the  generally  con- 
servative members  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  as  against  nonmember  sculptors. 

A  Commission  source,  aware  of  such 
charges,  points  out  that  since  not  only 
authorizaUon.  but  also  appropriation,  for  any 
monument  stems  from  Congress.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  Commission's  advice  should 
follow  conservative  lines.  One  thing  rarely 
said  of  Congressmen,  the  source  suggests.  Is 
that  they  are  personally  Inclined  toward  ad- 
vanced tendencies  In  art. 

Nevertheless,  the  supposed  grip  of  the  Na- 
tional Sculpture  Society  on  Government 
commissions  Invariably  comes  up  whenever 
the  larger  question  of  the  Government  and 
the  arts  is  raised. 

AGAINST   CEimiALIZATIOI* 

From  1951  to  1954.  the  society  was  headed 
by  Wheeler  Williams,  who  since  1957  has  been 
president  of  the  American  Artists  Profes- 
sional League.  Both  groups  strongly  oppose 
any  centralization  of  Government  art  activi- 
ties. 

In  a  leaflet  called  "War  Cry,"  the  league 
declares,  "We  must  continue  our  battle  to 
see  that  art  is  not  socialized  under  political 
bureaucracy." 

The  society  and  the  league  remain  firmly 
aloof  from  groups  like  the  Committee  on 
Government  and  Art,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  and  Government.  These  have 
backed  legislation  pointing  toward  a  perma- 
nent advisory  council  for  the  arts. 

According  to  Adall  8.  Hardin,  president  of 
the  National  Sculpture  Society.  "The  minute 
there  comes  a  Federal  bureau  with  a  capa- 
city to  advise,  some  freedom  is  going  to  be 
dissipated." 

The  Committee  on  Government  and  Art, 
founded  In  1948  and  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  12  national  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  younger  and  less  Influential  Sculptors 
Guild,  declared  In  a  statement  of  principle 
on  May  25,  1956: 

"We  believe  that  governmental  art  policies 
should  represent  broad  artistic  viewpoints, 
and  not  the  predominance  of  any  particular 
school  or  schools. 

"In  order  to  aid  In  making  available  to  the 
Government  the  best  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  world,  we  believe  that  there 
should  be  advisory  bodies  composed  chiefly 
of  professionals  In  the  respective  fields:  and 
that  art  organizations  In  these  fields  should 
have  a  voice  In  nominating  the  members 
of  these  bodies." 

SEVEN  FIZLOS  aXPaESXNTXO 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Gov- 
ernment oonslsU  of  Individual  representa- 
tives of  seven  major  art  fields.  In  general. 
It  has  been  alined  with  the  poslUon  of 
the    Committee    on    Government    and    Art, 


who«e  chairman   la  Uoyd  Ooodrlch.  cf  the 
Whitney  Museum. 

Government  art  oollectlona.  which  symbol- 
tse  the  Nation's  official  interest  In  the  pres- 
ervation and  formal  display  of  accrued 
treasures.  Include  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  Freer  Gallery. 

In  his  invaluable  "Oovemment  and  Art," 
Prof.  Ralph  Purcell  writes  that  It  was  not 
until  1906  that  the  Government  began  Its  role 
as  a  collector.  He  notes  that  when  the 
British  burned  the  Capitol  In  1814.  the  only 
two  paintings  owned  by  the  United  States- 
gifts  of  Louis  XVI — were  destroyed. 

In  1906.  a  group  of  paintings  known  as 
the  Johnston  collection  was  given  to  the 
Government  by  Harriet  Lane  Johnston,  niece 
of  President  James  Buchanan  and  mistress 
of  the  White  House  during  his  adminis- 
tration. 

The  condition  was  that  the  small  but  val- 
uable collection  should  be  placed  in  a  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  when  one  waa  estab- 
lished. Professor  Purcell  recounts  how  a 
"friendly  court  action  was  Instituted  to  de- 
termine If  the  art  collection  already  In  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  would  legally  con- 
stitute a  National  Gallery  of  Art." 

The  court  ruled  that  It  would.  Thus  the 
early  Smltheonlan  collection,  enhanced  by 
the  Johnston  gift,  was  newly  constituted  as 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

Oddly  enough,  the  art  In  the  Smithsonian 
was  to  lose  that  title  after  all.  In  1037.  when 
the  Mellon  collection  became  the  Nation's 
foremost,  the  title  was  transferred  to  it.  The 
National  Gallery  of  Art  now  comprise*  the 
original  Mellon  bequest,  and  subsequent  ad- 
ditions. 

The    Smithsonian    art    was   renamed    the 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Aru.  It  la  the 
art  that  is  to  be  houEcd  In  the  old  Patent 
Office  Building  under  the  recent  IcgUlatlon. 
Pending  Dettlement  In  Its  new  home,  the 
national  collection  has  about  500  portraits 
and  pieces  of  sculpture  on  loan  to  public 
buildings.  Including  the  White  House  and 
the  chambers  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  devoted  princi- 
pally to  oriental  fine  arts  and  the  works  of 
Whistler,  was  the  gift  of  Charles  L.  Freer 
In  1906.  Tlie  gallery  waa  not  built  until 
1920;  and  the  collection  was  opened  to  the 
public  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts,  The  Freer  Gallery  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Collection,  of  which 
It  Is  considered  a  unit,  and  does  not  have  a 
separate  board  of  trustees,  like  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 

MEDALS    TTNDES    MUfT 

Coins  and  special  medals  come  under  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint.  By  law.  no  regular  coin 
may  have  Its  design  changed  more  than  once 
in  25  years.  The  mint  traditionally  opposes 
commemorative  coins,  although  not  always 
succecsfully. 

When  a  piece  of  medalllc  art  Is  authorized, 
the  mint  may  conrunlsslon  an  artist  directly, 
have  a  small  competition  (as  with  the  Wash- 
ington quarter  in  1932)  or  a  nationwide  one 
(as  with  the  Jefferson  nickel  in  1938).  It 
may  also  utilize  its  own  artists. 

This  it  prefers,  particularly  In  the  case  of 
coins,  where  distribution  of  the  design  and 
maintenance  of  rims  higher  than  the  design's 
highest  point,  are  technical  essentials. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  acU  In  an 
advisory  capwclty  to  the  mint.  But  the  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  Is  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  the  project,  subject  only  to  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry. 

8TAKP   AET    IMPEOVXD 

The  situation  with  stampa  is  somewhat 
different  because  of  the  vast  and  steadily  in- 
creasing interest  in  United  Statea  commem- 
oraUve  isauea.  For  many  years,  these  were 
aubject  to  atrong  criticism  from  phllatsllata, 
particularly  aa  compared  artlatlcally  with 
certain  foreign  stamps,  such  aa  the  French. 
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On  March  20,  1957,  a  seven-member  Cltl- 
wns'  Stamp  Advisory  Cbmmlttee  was  estab- 
lished. It  has  three  artist  members.  Final 
decision  on  a  new  stamp  reata  with  the  Post- 
master General.  Philatelic  and  art  clrclaa 
generally  sgree  that  the  pictorial  quality  of 
the  eommemoratlvea  haa  tended  to  improve; 
although  oomtroverslea  over  Individual 
6t.^mp8  continue. 

And.  Indeed,  the  controversies  continue 
over  virtually  every  phase  of  the  complex 
Government-Arts  relationship  In  a  democ- 
racy whose  Piu-ltan  intellectual  heritage 
started  it  off  with  what  has  been  called  (by 
John  A.  Kouwenhoven,  among  others)  an 
antiesthetlc  bias. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Htm- 
PHRKY,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  and  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  provide  for  participation  by  foreign 
governments  and  citizens  of  other  countries 
In  cultural  and  other  activities  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
MuaaAT,    Mr.    Dooclas,     and    Mr. 
Javtts)  : 
8.  447.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  to  aslst  In  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  fine  arts  In  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURiry 
ACT,  TO  REMOVE  LIMITATION  ON 
AMOUNT  OF  OUTSIDE  INCOME 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  remove  the  existing  limi- 
tation up>on  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  benefits  thereunder. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  limitation  is 
unrealistic  and  absurd  and  should 
be  removed  by  the  Congress.  In  that 
connection,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  on  this 
subject,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Livingston,  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  of  January 
14,  1959,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Recor*. 

In  this  article,  Mr,  Livingston  very 
pointedly  outlines  the  absurdities  of  the 
law  as  it  Is  now  constituted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
\^11  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
f  eVred ;  and.  without  objection,  the  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rioord. 

The  bill  (S.  453)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove 
the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  out- 
side Income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  thereun- 
der, introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Fitlbricht 
is  as  follows: 

Social  SacuBirr  Penalizes  Those  Who  Woek 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

"Don't  (et  out  of  htmior  with  m«  for  writ- 
ing you  again  and  dont  be  annoyed  when  X 
ask  you  not  to  tiae  my  nam*.     When  you 
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have  time  please  write  another  article  about 
social  security,"  wrltea  Mrs.  E.  8.  M. 

"As  a  worklngwoman  (a  widow).  I  am 
most  concerned  with  the  limitation  on  my 
earnings.  People  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Insist  they 
don't  restrict  my  earnings.  Yet  they  with- 
hold social  security  checks  when  I  earn 
more  than  $1,200  a  year. 

"I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  that  when  I 
earned  H.718,  or  $518  over  the  limit,  seven 
social  security  checks  amounting  to  $630.70 
were  held  back.    I  was  out  of  pocket  $112.70. 

"I  have  been  with  my  present  firm  part 
time  for  3  years.  When  my  boss  got  me  a  10- 
cent-an-hour  raise  without  telling  me,  it 
pushed  my  income  over  the  $1,300  mark. 

"I  am  now  in  line  for  a  raise,  but  I  shall 
not  take  It.  I'll  lose  more  than  I'll  get. 
People  like  to  feel  their  work  Is  appreciated. 
A  raise  in  salary  Is  the  way  a  boss  shows 
appreciation.  But  that  Is  not  for  those  on 
social  security. 

"Women  who  live  In  the  Hotel  Plaza  In  New 
York,  or  the  Barclay  In  Philadelphia,  or  the 
Sheraton  Park  In  Washington  collect  social 
security  benefits  because  they  get  their  In- 
come from  dividends  or  bond  coupons.  Some 
of  them  need  their  social  security  checks  like 
an  extra  hole  In  the  head.  But  I  need  every 
cent  I  can  possibly  earn,  and  I'm  not  aUowed 
to  earn  what  I  can." 

Mrs.  M.  can't  quarrel  with  me.  Eddie 
Cantor  and  his  wife  can  roU  up  to  a  social 
security  office  in  a  CadlUac  and  collect  a 
check,  even  though  the  month  before  Can- 
tor appeared  on  a  TV  show  and  earned  a  re- 
portCKl  $2,000.  A  man  or  a  woman  can  qualify 
for  social  security  on  a  $100,000  income  if 
the  Income  comes  from  dividends,  bonds, 
rents,  or  royalties.  The  law  Is  screwy.  See  If 
you  can  understand  it. 

The  law  penalizes  the  steady  worker,  the 
low-income  earner.  If  you  earn  $1,200.  you 
can  collect  your  t»eneflts  in  any  1  year  in  full. 
But  if  you  earn  $1,200.01,  you  lose  1  month's 
benefits. 

You  can  collect  a  benefit  In  any  month  In 
which  you  earn  no  more  than  $100  a  month. 
(Formerly  it  was  $80  a  month.)  Thus,  If 
you  earn  $4,000  In  1  month  and  $100  per 
month  in  the  other  11  months,  you  can 
collect  11  pension  checks  even  though,  your 
total  earnings  are  $5,100.  But  If  your  total 
earnings  come  to  $2,080.01,  and  In  every 
month  you  earn  more  than  $100,  you  can't 
collect  a  single  benefit  check. 

Why?  Because  for  each  $80  or  fraction 
thereof  above  $1,200,  you  lose  one  benefit 
check.  And  if  your  yearly  earnings  hit 
$1,280.01,  you  lose  two  checks;  earnings  of 
$2,080.01  would  snatch  away  all  checks  be- 
cause In  every  month  you  earned  more  than 
$100.  (It's  hard  to  believe  the  himian  mind 
could  have  devised  anything  so  complex.) 

The  E>epartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  painfully  and  tortuously  aware 
of  the  strings  Congress  has  attached  to  bene- 
fit pajTnents.  It  has  prepared  a  memoran- 
dum which  tries  to  placate  the  Justifiably 
disgruntled : 

"Since  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  Is  designed  to  Insure  people  against 
loes  of  earnings  from  work.  It  la  appropriate 
that  the  retirement  test  take  into  account 
only  an  Individual's  earnings.  It  la  a  test 
of  whether  the  worker  haa  retired — not 
whether  he  la  in  need.  By  paying  benefits 
without  regard  to  other  resources  an  indi- 
vidual may  have  built  up  during  his  work- 
ing lifetime  the  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance system  encourages  private  savings." 

And,  slxoUarly,  It  dlaoourages  work. 

When  the  Oovemment  haa  to  defend  a 
policy  with  auch  perverted  logic,  it's  time 
to  change  the  law.  The  cost  of  eliminating 
the  retirement  test  Is  estimated  at  $2  to  $3 
bUUon  a  year,  perhaps  mora.  It's  argued 
we  cant  afford  it.  As  I  see  It,  we  cant 
afford  the  law  as  It  stands. 


If  we  cant  pay  old-a^  pensions  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  then  we  can't  afford  to  pay  the 
rich  while  penalizing  the  poor. 

Congress  should  apply  a  atralght  income 
teat,  not  a  retirement  teat.  If  persona  who 
are  forced  to  work  can't  collect  social  secur- 
ity, then  the  weU-off  who  dont  have  to 
work  should  not  coUect  It. 

Thank  you.  Mrs.  M..  for  prodding  me— 
and,  I  hope,  the  86th  Congress. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OP  STATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HinfPHRrjr].  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  will  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  assure  joint  policy  and  planning  and 
equitable  budgeting  of  exchange  of  per- 
sons programs  and  administrative  coop- 
eration between  staffs  engaged  In  carry- 
ing  out  such  programs. 

A  similar  bill,  S.  3112,  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  last  year  but  failed  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  85th  Congress.  This  bill  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  Department  of 
State  and,  in  view  of  the  Senate's  xmani- 
mous  action  of  last  year,  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  scheduled  for  early  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  455)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  assure  joint  policy  and 
planning  and  equitable  budgeting  of  ex- 
change of  persons  programs  and  admin- 
istrative cooperation  between  staffs  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  such  programs, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  HTTiePHREY) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1957 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference  two 
measures.  One  Is  a  bill,  of  which  the 
principal  cosponsor  is  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  which  is 
also  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  to 
amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  by 
extending  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  until  January  2,  1961. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral authority  to  Initiate  upon  sv^om 
complaint  of  affected  individuals  action 
for  a  civil  Injunction  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  civil  rights,  including  the 
right  to  attend  a  nonsegregated  public 
school,  to  enjoy  equal  opportimity  to 
attend  a  public  beach,  public  golf  course, 
park,  and  other  public  facilities  like 
restaurants  and  hotels,  and  to  ride  on 
trains,  buses,  and  trolleys. 

The  other  measure  Is  a  bill  to  amend 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957  by  including 
therein  part  m.  which  waa  stricken 
when  the  bill  was  tmder  consideration  In 
the  Senate  in  1957.    With  respect  to  this 
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bin.  I  am  the  principal  sponsor.  The 
other  sponsors  are  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
next  Tuesday  in  order  to  permit  other 
Senators  to  cosponsor  it  if  they  so  desire. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  restoration  of  part 
in  is  the  fundamental  civil  rights  meas- 
ure which  should  be  considered  by  this 
Congress.  Its  consideration  will  con- 
stitute the  acid  test  of  the  claim  of  Sen- 
ator Johnson  that  his  resolution  which 
passed  yesterday  modifying  the  Senate 
rules  on  debate  that  deal  with  filibusters 
has  meaning  and  content.  Events  since 
1957  have  shown  that  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  essential  to 
insure  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  by 
individual  citizens  particularly  in  the 
South  and  to  sustain  the  hand  of  mod- 
erates who  wish  the  South  to  be  law 
abiding  and  believe  that  this  can  be 
effected  consistently  with  an  effective 
and  orderly  transition  from  social  con- 
ditions which  have  resulted  in  a  segre- 
gation of  the  races  and  a  denial  of  the 
equal  opportunities  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

Along  with  the  proposals  to  curb 
"hate  bombings"  and  "hate  mail'  Intro- 
duced last  Friday,  these  bills  constitute 
excellent  examples  of  what  were  the  real 
stakes  in  the  effort  to  change  signifi- 
cantly Senate  rule  XXII  permitting 
filibusters. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  seems 
most  unlikely  that  we  can  expect  real 
decreases  in  the  resistance  to  public 
school  desegregation  which  has  already 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  13  public 
schools  in  2  States.  The  resulting 
tension  presents  a  climate  in  which 
flourish  the  activities  of  "hate  bombers" 
and  "hate  propagandists"  who  operate 
in  commxmities  where  the  failure  of  offi- 
cials to  condemn  one  form  of  lawless- 
ness tends  to  be  taken  by  fanatics  as 
encouraging  other  acts  of  violence.  A 
repetition  of  1958's  inaction  by  Congress 
in  the  months  ahead  on  civil  rights 
measures  may  make  us  unwilling  wit- 
nesses to  a  series  of  new  crises  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  South. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
would  be  empowered  upon  written  com- 
plaint to  begin  civil  injunctive  proceed- 
ings against  local  officials  or  those  con- 
spiring with  such  officials  to  deprive  a 
citizen  of  his  constitutional  civil  rights 
under  the  14th  amendment.  These  in- 
clude the  right  to  attend  a  nonsegregated 
public  school,  to  enjoy  equal  opportunity 
to  attend  a  public  beach,  public  golf 
course,  park,  and  other  public  facilities 
like  restaurants  and  hotels,  and  to  ride 
on  trains,  buses,  and  trolleys.  Other 
vital  rights  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  the  right  to  vote,  to  serve  on  a 
Jury,  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  and  the 
very  right  to  be  a  litigant  and  to  enjoy 
unintimidated  and  uncoerced  access  to 
tihe  courts  of  justice. 
f- 


Under  present  law,  an  individual  may 
bring  suit  for  civil  Injunction  to  protect 
his  civil  rights,  but  in  many  cases  such 
a  person  may  not  be  financially  able  to 
begin  proceedings,  and  the  antibarratry 
statutes  now  on  the  boolcs  in  six  South- 
em  States  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  those  deprived  of  their  rights  to  seek 
the  help  of  others  to  get  judicial  redress. 
My  bill  would  permit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  act  upon  showing  that  the  person 
about  to  be  deprived  is  himself  finan- 
cially unable  to  prosecute  a  civil  proceed- 
ing on  his  own  behalf. 

In  addition,  upon  the  request  of  a 
State  or  municipality  seeking  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, but  prevented  from  doing  so  be- 
cause of  a  conspiracy  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence, the  Attorney  General  is  granted 
specific  autiiority  to  seek  civil  injunc- 
tion suits  on  its  behalf. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown  case 
in  1954  and  in  several  subsequent  deci- 
sions has  decided  on  the  law  in  respect 
to  desegregation  of  the  public  schools, 
but  the  responisbility  for  implementing 
it  through  adequate  Government  organ- 
ization rests  primarily  with  ConRress. 
The  successful  Senate  passage  of  part  III 
of  the  act  as  it  originally  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  2  years  ago 
would  fill  a  major  gap  in  the  Federal 
Government's  ability  to  assure  every 
child's  constitutional  right  to  a  non- 
segregated  education. 

President  Eisenhower  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  spoke  with  great  con- 
cern of  the  image  of  America  abroad 
and  the  price  we  must  pay  in  terms  of 
international  prestige  among  our  free 
world  allies  following  the  closing  down 
of  public  schools  to  avoid  desegregation. 
Partially  counteracting  some  of  that 
damaging  publicity  have  been  the  recent 
activities  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
and  its  investigation  into  complaints  of 
denial  of  voting  rights  starting  in  Ala- 
bama. However,  it  has  begun  to  work  on 
only  about  20  percent  of  the  tasks  set 
for  it  and  will  have  completed  at  best 
half  its  assignments  if  we  permit  it  to 
expire  in  November  of  this  year. 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  Com- 
mission to  January  1961,  as  put  forward 
by  Senator  Keating,  should  give  it  suffi- 
cient time  to  discharge  its  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  conduct  similar  voting  in- 
vestigations in  other  States  and  study 
attempts  to  deny  equal  protection  of  the 
law  in  matters  ranging  from  education 
to  voting,  transportation,  employment, 
housing,  public  accommodations,  and 
amusements.  Government  facilities  and 
State  and  local  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 

Although  the  Commission  did  not  ini- 
tially receive  full  cooperation  from  local 
authorities  in  its  Alabama  investigation, 
and  once  again  Federal  court  orders  had 
to  be  obtained,  the  number  of  complaints 
involving  voting  rights  rose  from  10  at 
the  start  of  public  hearings  to  50  before 
their  conclusion.  Clearly,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  should  be  continued 
so  that  members  of  minority  groups  who 
fear  they  are  being  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote  have  ample  opportunity  to 
press  their  complaints  openly  before  a 


Federal  fact-finding  body  empowered  to 
make  on-the-spot  Investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills  referred  to  by  Mr.  Javits  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    KEATING    (for    himself.   Mr. 
Javits,  M."    Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
CcxjrEK.  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S  435.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Civil   Right* 
Act  or  1967  to  provide  that  the  Civil  Right* 
ComniUslon  shall  have  until  January  2,  1B61, 
to   submit    Its   report,    findings,    and    recom- 
mendations; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr  JAVITS  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr.  Kkat- 

ma.    Mr     Case    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 

Cooper,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

S  458.  A    bill    to    amend    part    III    of    the 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL  FOR 
SOUTH  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  U.S. 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
south  Texas. 

This  is  an  area  with  a  population  of 
well  over  1,500.000  people  residing  in  40 
counties,  in  a  land  area  totaling  over 
40,000  square  miles,  most  of  them  In  the 
14th  and  15th  Congressional  Districts, 
south  of  San  Antonio.  In  all  of  this 
area,  there  is  not  a  single  veterans'  hos- 
pital— a  situation  which  causes  some 
veterans  to  travel  more  than  400  miles 
to  secure  medical  attention. 

Some  veterans  have  died  while  travel- 
ing from  this  area  to  VA  hospitals. 
Many  veterans  have  been  denied  hospi- 
talization benefits  because  they  were  un- 
able to  make  the  trip  to  the  nearest 
facility. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Commission  of 
Texas  last  year  passed  a  resolution  urg- 
ing construction  of  a  hospital  in  this 
area.  The  South  Texas  Veterans'  AUi- 
ance  also  is  working  for  solution  of  this 
problem. 

The  facility  authorized  under  this  bill 
would  be  a  300-bed  unit.  Such  a  faclHty 
Is  badly  needed  to  extend  to  veterans  of 
this  area  the  hospitalization  benefits  en- 
vi.<;ionpd  for  them  under  the  Veterans' 
Administration  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  providing  for  construc- 
tion of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital in  south  Texas  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  457)  to  authorize  the  erec- 
tion of  a  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  the  State  of  Texas,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborouch,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order 


to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  general  med- 
ical and  surgical  facmtlee  to  veterans  entitled 
to  hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affaln  Is  authorised 
and  directed  to  acquire  by  ptirehaee,  oon- 
demnatlon.  or  otherwise,  a  suitable  site  In 
south  Tezn.  and  to  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion thereon  of  a  hosplta:  with  a  capacity  of 
300  beds,  together  with  the  necessary  auxil- 
iary structures ,  mechanlcU  equipment,  dom- 
IcUlary  and  out-patient  dispensary  faculties, 
and  accommodations  for  aU  personnel;  and 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  acquire  the  necessary  vehicles,  furniture, 
equipment,  and  accessorlra  to  t>e  used  In  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  such  hospital. 
The  Administrator  la  authorised  to  accept 
gifts  or  donations  to  assist  In  defraying  the 
costs  of  constructing  at.d  equipping  such 
hospital. 

Sec.  a.  In  order  to  carrj'  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  Im 
appropriated,  out  of  any  raoney  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  apprcprlated,  a  sum  of 
926.000  per  bed. 


ADDITIONAL  JUVENILE   COURT 
JUDGESHIP 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prt'^dent.  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senato.'s  Bibli.  Morsi, 
Beall,  and  Javtts.  I  Inti'oduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  Judge  for 
the  juvenile  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  similar  measure  passed  the  House 
and  Senate  in  the  85Ui  Congress.  The 
bill  wa£  referred  to  a  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreiiing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses;  the  Senate  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  version  of  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House,  and  the  Senate 
adopted  the  conference  reimrt,  but  the 
report  was  not  acted  u]>on  by  the  House 
prior  to  adjournment. 

The  need  for  an  add.tional  Judge  was 
urgent  and  demonstrable  last  August.  It 
is  even  more  so  now. 

The  business  of  the  Juvenile  court  is 
broad  in  scope  and  important  in  nature. 
The  court  has  Jurisdiction  over  cases  in 
which  children  under  tlie  age  of  18  years 
are  charged  with  crimes,  truancy,  con- 
duct beyond  parental  control,  and  ac- 
tions endangering  their  own  or  others' 
health,  morals,  or  safety.  It  must  deal 
with  all  case;;  involving  the  paternity 
of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  violation 
of  the  child  labor  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws  and  contributiziig;  to  the  de- 
linquency of  minors.  The  court  also  ba^ 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  criminal  nonsupport  cases. 

The  Congress  has  provided  for  1  judge 
to  handle  the  entire  business  of  the 
juvenile  court  for  the  800,000  people  of 
the  District. 

The  present  Juvenile  court  Judge. 
Orman  W.  Ketcham.  has  labored  well 
and  tirelessly  to  perform  the  tasks  as- 
signed to  him,  and  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress  and  the  Com- 
munity. 

But  no  man  alone  can  carry  the  work- 
load of  the  court  today. 

On  September  I,  1958,  the  backlog  of 
cases  on  the  Juvenile  court  hearing  list 
numbered  890.  Including  329  cases  of 
complaints  against  Juveniles.  To  con- 
centrate on  the  pressing  Juvenile  mat- 
ters. Judge  Ketcham  was  forced  to  take 


certain  drastic  administrative  measures. 
All  nonsupport  bearings  were  suspended 
for  2  months.  Administrative  hearings 
for  wards  of  the  court  who  committed 
new  offenses  were  discontinued.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  cases  were  shifted 
to  the  district  court  for  disposition. 

By  these  means,  a  decrease  in  the 
backlog  of  Juvenile  cases  was  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  nonsupport  cases,  but 
when  heartogs  of  the  latter  type  were 
resumed  the  backlog  of  juvenile  cases, 
which  are  instituted  at  the  rate  of  75 
per  week,  again  climt}ed  to  its  present 
record  high.  In  spite  of  the  hundreds  of 
cases  which  have  been  heard  by  Judge 
Ketcham  since  last  September,  the  total 
case  backlog  today  number  1,032,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  150  since  Congress  ad- 
journed. If  no  new  cases  are  considered 
it  would  still  take  Judge  Ketcham 
months  to  dispose  of  the  existing  back- 
log. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  not  just  needed 
for  the  relief  of  a  badly  overburdened 
Judge.  It  is  needed  by  the  numerous 
children  and  destitute  persons  who  come 
before  the  juvenile  court  In  times  of 
crisis  and  financial  extremity  in  their 
lives.  Their  cases  cannot  receive  the 
careful  and  prompt  consideration  by  the 
court  demanded  by  elementary  Justice 
under  present  conditions. 

I  lu-ge  favorable  committee  action 
upon  this  bill  for  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  judge  for  the  Juvenile  court 
at  an  early  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  blU  (S.  465)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  judge  for 
the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Bball. 
and  Mr.  Javits)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


FINANCINa   POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  HENNINQS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  a  subject 
which  is  of  interest  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues at  least  once  every  6  years.  This 
is  the  problem  of  financing  political 
campaigns. 

There  are  many  ways  of  obtaining 
campaign  fimds.  Most  are  honorable 
ways.  Some,  unfortimately,  are  not. 
Money,  whatever  the  amoimt  involved, 
does  not  taint  political  campaigns. 
Money  received  openly  and  spent  openly 
casts  no  shadow  of  doubt.  It  is  only 
when  money  is  handled  in  secrecy,  even 
in  partial  secrecy,  that  it  becomes  a 
political  evil. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmirk],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed 
to  make  campaign  financing  and  report- 
ing the  open  and  above  board  act  which 
it  should  be  and  which  American  citizens 
have  a  right  to  expect  it  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  campaign  financing,  at 
this  time,  is  regulated  primarily  by  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the 
Hatch  Act.    These  laws  are  based  on 


the  premise  that  clean  elections  depend 
on  a  full  and  complete  disclosure  oC 
political  contributions  and  expenditures 
and  on  limiting  the  dollars  which  may 
be  spent  in  any  one  election.  These 
are  most  worthy  ideals  and  my  bill  does 
not  deviate  from  their  basic  philosophy. 
The  statutes  themselves,  however,  are 
hopelessly  out  of  tune  with  the  times. 
They  date  back  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more.  Their  antiquity  is  exceeded 
only  by  their  inadequstcy. 

The  limits  of  campaign  expenditures 
which  the  existing  law  imposes  on  con- 
gressional candidates  are  completely  un- 
realistic. In  the  course  of  the  past 
decad^^e  rise  in  the  cost  of  services 
has  changed  our  ideas  as  to  just  what 
constitutes  excessive  campaign  spending 

When  the  present  act  was  put  into 
effect,  after  being  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, we  were  thinking  and  talking  in 
terms  of  a  1925  dollar.  We  are  today 
thinking  and  talking  in  terms  of  a  1959 
dollar.  There  are  also  many  new  de- 
vices, such  as  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, with  more  intensive  cjimpalgning 
than  took  place  in  the  mid-1920's. 

New  mediums  of  communications  are 
available,  and  we  now  present  political 
issues  by  radio  and  televi£ion.  The  cost 
of  a  brief  broadcast  today  exceeds  the 
costliest  item  of  campaign  expenditures 
known  to  us  in  the  1920 's. 

These  obsolete  limitations  on  cam- 
paign spending  are  completely  imreal- 
istic  and  must  be  brought  up  to  date. 
But  even  worse,  they  are  unenforceable. 
They  invite  circumvention.  They  may 
force  an  honest  office  seeker  to  skirt  close 
to  the  path  of  dishonesty. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  well  aware  that 
large  amounts  of  money  are  handled  by 
many  types  of  political  committees  which 
operate  on  a  local  level.  Yet  only  com- 
mittees which  are  branches  of  a  national 
organization  are  subject  to  the  require- 
ments in  the  reporting  law. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  both  of  our  major  political 
parties  in  the  past  elections  was  reported. 
The  sums  Involved  were  huge.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  were  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  amount  spent  by  com- 
mittees and  campaign  organizations  of 
all  kinds  operating  at  all  levels. 

In  several  States,  primary  elections  are 
the  only  elections  which  coimt.  Yet  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  law,  primaries 
are  not  within  Federal  statutes,  and  no 
political  committees  are  required  to  re- 
port contributions  and  expenditures  in 
connection  with  primaries. 

Fmthermore,  the  existing  law  contains 
no  provision  for  the  mandatory  publica- 
tion of  the  data  which  is  reported  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  The  reports  are  relatively 
inaccessible  to  the  public,  imless  some 
enterprising  newspaiier  reporter  digs 
them  out  and  publishes  them.  Thus,  the 
law  fails  in  its  primary  Intent 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  in  the  course  of 
years,  introduced  several  "clean  election 
bills"  each  aimed  at  strengthening  and 
safeguarding  our  national  elections. 

The  first  bill  was  introduced  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  84th  Congress 
(S.  636) :  the  second  In  the  opening  days 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
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(8.  426) :  and  the  third  on  May  23,  1957 
(S.  2150). 

This  Is  the  fourth  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced on  this  subject,  Mr.  President.  At 
this  time  I  should  like  to  solicit  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  other  Senators  who  are  of  the 
same  views.  The  bill  of  course  may  in 
some  respects  be  modified  and  amended. 
That  may  be  done  in  committee.  The 
bill  Is  subject  to  amendment  or  modifi- 
cation by  the  Senate.  It  may  even  be 
enlarged  in  scope. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week,  in  order  to 
give  Senators  the  opportimity  of  spon- 
soring it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  of  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  S.  636,  and  the  bill 
was  favorably  reported  by  that  subcom- 
mittee and  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  as  a  whole  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  that  bill. 

In  1956  Federal  elections  were  sub- 
jected to  further  investigations  by  the 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Politi- 
cal Activities,  Lobbying,  and  Campaign 
Contributions  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

In  June  and  July  1957,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  took  up 
Senate  bill  2150  and  submitted  it  to  a 
section-by-section  scrutiny.  As  a  result, 
the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
July  3.  1957.  Despite  numerous  efforts,  I 
was  unable,  in  the  next  15  months  to 
have  it  removed  from  the  calendar  and 
taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  dis- 
turbed by  that  section  of  public  opinion 
which  holds  that  political  campaigns  are 
suspect — in  some  way  unclean.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  field  of  politics  re- 
turned to  the  position  of  prestige  and 
respect  that  it  formerly  occupied  in  our 
society.  Better  election  laws  can  do 
much  to  bring  about  such  a  return. 

I  have  been  honored  and  thankful 
that  my  endeavors  in  this  field  have  re- 
sulted in  bipartisan  support.  S.  2150 
was  reported  favorably  by  a  bipartisan 
vote  of  7  to  2  in  the  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee.  Clean  elections 
are  not  of  partisan  concern,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  each  of  our  major  political 
parties  will  benefit  from  revision  of  the 
laws.  More  important,  the  Nation,  as 
a  whole,  will  benefit. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  86th  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  enact  a  new  set  of  laws 
to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  National 
Legislature.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
This  is  the  year — a  year  when  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  faced  with  immediate 
election  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  466)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hennings 
(for    himself,  Mr,  Proxmire,   and    Mr. 
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Engle).  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


FUNDS  FOR  PAN  AMERICAN  GAMES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $500,000  for 
the  purix)se  of  promoting  and  insuring 
the  success  of  the  Pan  American  games 
to  be  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  August  27 
through  September  7  of  this  year. 

The  Pan  American  games  are  held 
every  4  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pan  American  Sports  Organization.  The 
member  countries  are  those  countries  of 
the  Americas  whose  national  Olympics 
committees  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Association. 

At  present,  countries  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  games  are  Argentina. 
Bahamas.  Bermuda,  Bolivia,  Brazil.  Can- 
ada. Colombia.  Costa  Rica.  Cuba,  Chile. 
Dominican  Republic.  Dutch  West  Indies, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala.  Honduras.  Ja- 
maica. Mexico.  Panama.  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Puerto  Rico,  Trinidad,  United  States  of 
America,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  It  is 
probable  that  before  the  games  take 
place  Ecuador,  Haiti,  and  Nicaragua  will 
be  added  to  the  list  of  eligible  countries. 
The  games  program  includes  some  20 
sports,  in  7  of  which  there  will  be 
competitions  for  both  men  and  women, 
consisting  of  baseball,  basketball,  boxing, 
cychng.  equestrian,  equestrian  polo, 
fencing,  gymnastics,  modern  pentathlon, 
rowing,  shooting,  skeet.  soccer,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  track  and  field,  volleyball, 
water  polo,  weightlifting,  wrestling,  and 
yachting. 

Plans  for  the  games  are  thus  far  in- 
complete, and  precise  budget  estimates 
of  the  use  of  Federal  funds  are  not  yet 
available.  It  is.  however,  anticipated 
that  a  detailed  justification  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  before  any  funds  are 
actually  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
authority.  Funds  appropriated  will  be 
expended  in  the  discretion  of  the  organ- 
ization sponsoring  the  games,  subject 
to  such  audit  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Sports  facilities  of  the  Chicago  area 
will  be  used,  including  Soldier  Field  and 
the  athletic  facilities  of  Northwestern. 
Loyola.  Chicaeo.  and  De  Paul  Univerji- 
ties.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  will 
be  used  to  finance  the  building  in  Chi- 
cago of  facilities  which  will  be  available 
for  the  recreational  use  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  after  the  games. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
2,000  athletes  will  participate  in  the 
games. 

The  bringing  together  in  friendly 
sports  of  2.000  of  tomorrow's  leaders  in 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, under  circumstances  where  they 
are  going  to  come  to  know  and  under- 
stand one  another  better,  is  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  The  Department  of  State  has  in- 
dicated its  approval  of  support  of  the 


games  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  in  such  amount  as  determined 
to  be  appropriate  by  the  Congress. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  addressing 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  of  Chicago,  in 
accepting  the  chairmanship  of  the  hon- 
orary committee  for  the  Chicago  Pan 
American  games,  recognized  the  games 
as  a  "clear  opportunity  to  enhance  our 
good  relations  with  our  neighbors  in  the 
hemisphere." 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  the  Pan 
American  games  in  Chicago  this  year  will 
certainly  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  other  American  Republics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  493)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000  to  be  spent  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  games 
to  be  held  in  Chicago.  111.,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  <  for  himself  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 
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FEES  PAYABLE  TO  PATENT  OFFICE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, and  for  other  purposes. 

This  measure,  if  enacted,  would  revise 
the  fees  collected  by  the  VS.  Patent  Of- 
fice of  the  Department  of  Commerce  In- 
volved in  connection  with  patent  appli- 
cations, trademark  applications  and 
registrations,  reissues,  certificates  of  cor- 
rection, copies  of  specification  and  draw- 
ings of  patents,  recording  of  eissignments, 
agreements,  and  related  matters.  The 
revision  would  result  generally  in  an  in- 
crease of  such  fees. 

The  last  major  change  In  patent  fees 
was  back  in  1932  when  the  application 
and  issuance  fees  were  rai.sed  to  $30  each. 
Immediately  after  the  1932  revision  of 
fees,  the  Patent  Office  was  collecting-  in 
fees  a  sum  exceeding  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Patent  OflBce. 
Since  that  time  the  costs  of  operation 
of  the  Patent  Office  have  risen  sharply, 
although  no  major  adjustment  in  fees 
has  been  made  to  effect  the  same  recov- 
ery of  costs. 

The  Patent  Office  recovered  In  fees 
about  48  percent  of  its  cost  of  operation 
in  1954,  1955,  and  1956.  The  recovery  in 
1957  was  about  40  percent.  Because  of 
increased  expenditures  for  the  operation 
of  the  Patent  Office,  this  percentage  will 
probably  be  less  for  the  past  and  the 
current  fiscal  years.  It  is  calculated  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  ahead  that  the 
fees  under  this  proposal  would  cover  only 
about  50  or  55  percent  of  expenditures  of 
the  Patent  Office,  compared  with  the 
90-percent  recovery  in  1932. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  fees 
which  would  be  modified  by  this  proposal 
are  established  by  statute  and.  therefore, 
congressional  action  is  necessary  to  ef- 
fect changes. 

During  the  85th  Congress  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conmierce  urged  congressional 
action  on  the  proposal  to  enable  the 
Government  to  effect  greater  recovery  of 
costs  from  special  beneficiaries  of  this 


Government  program.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  concurred  in  that  rec(xn- 
mendation  and  further  indicated  that  it 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal would  be  In  keeping  with  the  pol- 
icy of  the  administration  of  charging 
special  beneficiaries  of  Oovemment  pro- 
grams for  the  cost  of  oi)eration  attribut- 
able to  sisecial  beneficiaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  494)  to  fix  the  fees  pay- 
able to  the  Patent  Office  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksek. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY TO  STATE  OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
Hines  Service  Center  at;  Hines.  111.,  and 
the  Lincoln  Ordnance  Plant  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  desires 
to  retam  bVs  acres,  more  or  less,  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard  General  Depot  at 
Springfield  for  the  punxMe  of  having  it 
available  to  construct  an  armory  for  the 
Armed  Reserve  units  in  Springfield.  HI., 
and  the  State  of  Illinois  concurs  in  this 
retention  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Maj.  Gen.  Leo  M.  Boyle,  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  is 
also  the  adjutant  general  of  the  Illinois 
National  Guard,  strongly  endorses  the 
enactment  of  this  proposal. 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended,  authorized  the  transfer  of 
property  that  was  otheiwiae  surplus  by 
the  United  States  to  an  Individual  State 
without  payment  therefor  upon  certifi- 
cation that  the  property  was  required  for 
training  and  maintaining;  a  civilian  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Fcrces.  This  au- 
thority was  repealed  by  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  Thereafter,  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  in  connection  with  sp>ecific 
bills,  indicated  that  it  would  inter- 
pose no  objection  to  legislation  pro- 
posing the  transfer  of  property  to  a 
State  if,  first,  there  was  no  other  De- 
partment of  Defense  requirement  for 
the  property;  second,  tliere  is  a  long- 
range  requirement  In  fupport  of  the 
National  Guard;  third,  the  State  would 
agree  to  use  the  property  solely 
for  National  Guard  purposes;  and, 
fourth,  the  property  would  be  available 
for  use  by  the  United  States  without 
charge  in  the  event  of  ne<?d  therefor  dur- 
ing a  war  or  national  emergency. 

Since  June  30,  1949.  Congress  has 
authorized  and  directed  the  transfer  of 
separate  parcels  of  land  to  many  indi- 
vidual States,  and  the  transfer  of  these 
particular  parcels  would  not  involve  the 
expenditure  of  any  Department  of  De- 
fense funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  blU  (S.  495)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance    of    Hines   Service   Center, 


Hines.  m.,  and  Lincoln  Ordance  Plant, 
Springfield,  ni.,  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Dxbkssn,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  .to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


AMENDMENT  OP  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OP  1946 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
to  provide  for  the  coordinated  consid- 
eration of  monetary  policies  theretmder, 
and  to  bring  to  bear  an  mformed  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  price  and  wage  in- 
creases which  threaten  economic  stabil- 
ity. On  yesterday  Representative  Rettss, 
of  Wisconsin,  introduced  a  similar  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  would  do  two  things: 

First.  Require  the  President  to  include 
in  his  economic  report  and  annual  eco- 
nomic program  and  recommendations  a 
discussion  of  monetary  and  credit  poli- 
cies "to  the  same  extent  as  all  other 
policies  affecting  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power." 

Second.  Assign  to  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  the  responsibility  for 
holding  public  hearmgs  on  price  or  wage 
Increases  which  appear  to  seriously 
threaten  economic  stability  and  to  issue 
advisory  statements,  where  advisable,  as 
to  whether  the  proposed  Increases  are 
Justified. 

Our  imperative  domestic  task  is  to 
bring  to  realization  the  goals  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946 — maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power,  without  inflation. 

The  measure  we  have  introduced  would 
assist  toward  those  goals  by  clarifying  the 
President's  responsibility  for  monetary 
and  credit  policies  and  by  bringing  an 
informed  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
price  and  wage  increases  which  threaten 
economic  stability. 

The  record  for  1958  shows  that  we  have 
not  been  achieving  the  goals  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act.  More  than  6  percent  of 
the  labor  force  is  still  unemployed,  and 
the  recession  cost  us  some  $50  billion  of 
potential  production.  At  the  same  time, 
we  were  not  able  to  maintain  price  sta- 
bility even  during  the  recession.  And 
while  the  indexes  have  appeared  stable 
during  the  past  few  months,  the  averages 
conceal  a  continued  serious  inflation  in 
certain  sectors  of  the  economy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  prices  of  manufactured 
goods. 

While  the  fault  lies  largely  in  the  way 
the  Employment  Act  has  been  admin- 
istered, it  Is  nevertheless  important  to 
strengthen  the  act  itself. 

The  first  change  which  we  propose 
would  require  the  President  to  present 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  an  eco- 
nomic report  and  an  economic  program 
and  recommendations  which  are  truly 
comprehensive.  At  the  present  time, 
monetary  and  credit  policy  are  left  large- 
ly to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which 
is  independent  of  the  President,  and  the 
policies  of  the  Board  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  President  and  his  executive 
agencies  on  the  other,  may  or  may  not 
be  consistent  with  one  another. 


This  bill  would  not  impair  the  status 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  an  in- 
dependent agency.  It  would,  however, 
require  the  President  to  take  monetary 
and  credit  policies  into  account  to  the 
same  extent  as  all  other  policies  affecting 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power,  including  price  stability. 

His  report  and  recommendations  would 
therefore  be  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive instead  of  limited  and  partial. 

The  bill  specifies,  however,  that  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  or  other  inde- 
pendent agency  disagrees  with  the  Pres- 
ident's program  and  reconunendations. 
"the  President  shall  report  such  dis- 
agreement to  the  Congress,  together  with 
a  statement  from  the  disagreeing  agefticy 
of  its  reasons." 

As  the  act  is  now  construed  by  the 
President,  he  is  not  required  to  have  any 
monetary  policy  at  all,  much  less  one 
that  is  coordinated  with  expenditure, 
tax,  and  other  governmental  policies. 
This  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the  act, 
which  was  to  centralize  in  the  President 
responsibility  for  coming  forward  with  a 
coherent  and  coordinated  program. 

The  second  change  in  the  Employment 
Act  which  we  propose  would  assign  to  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  the 
power  and  duty  to  bring  to  bear  an  in- 
formed public  opinion  on  price  or  wage 
increases  which  appear  to  seriously 
threaten  economic  stability.  The  Coun- 
cil would  request  those  proposing  such 
increases  to  justify  them  at  a  public 
hearing  as  not  constituting  a  threat  to 
stability.  Moreover,  the  bill  states  that 
"in  cases  where  the  Council  deems  it 
advisable,  it  may  issue  an  advisory 
statement  upon  such  Justiflcation." 

Recent  experience  shows  that  even 
durmg  the  1957-58  recession,  strong  In- 
dustries were  able  to  push  through  con- 
tinuing price  increases  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  wage  Increases.  These  in- 
creases have  had  serious  effects  uix)n  the 
stability  of  the  entire  economy,  not  only 
because  of  their  direct  effects  in  the 
industries  concerned  but  because  these 
industries  are  pace  setters  for  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  And  they  are  relatively 
Invulnerable  to  general  monetary  and 
fiscal  controls. 

Our  bill  would  require  action  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  only  in 
such  pace-setting  industries.  The  mere 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  management 
and  labor  that  they  may  be  invited  to 
justify  price  or  wage  action  before  a 
public  body  should  encourage  more  con- 
sideration for  the  public  interest  in  price 
stabiUty.  In  a  sense,  the  public  will  ac- 
quire at  least  some  representation  at  the 
wage-bargaining  and  price-setting  table. 
Finally,  in  cases  where  the  Coxmcil  is 
convinced  of  the  lack  of  justification  of 
the  price  or  wage  increase  proposed.  It 
can  Issue  a  public  advisory  statement 
which  should  be  influential  in  restrain- 
ing harmful  action. 

We  hope  that  management  and  labor 
in  the  strong,  pace-setting  industries  will 
recognize  the  necessity  for  this  measure 
and  give  us  their  support.  In  any  case, 
the  interest  of  the  general  public  In  the 
stability  of  the  economy  Is  paramount 
and  must  take  precedence  over  the  right 
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of  private  groups  to  take  action  Injurious 
to  the  entire  economy  without  restraint 
of  any  kind. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  497)  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordinated consideration  of  monetary  pol- 
icies thereunder,  and  to  bring  to  bear 
an  informed  public  opinion  upon  price 
and  wage  increases  which  threaten  eco- 
nomic stability.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  or  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  ( 15  U.S.C., 
sec.  1023)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  order  to  clarify  the  President's  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section,  he  shall 
consider.  In  his  review  under  subsection 
<a)  (3)  of  this  section,  and  In  his  program 
and  recommendations  under  subsections 
(a)  (4)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  monetary  and 
credit  policies,  to  the  same  extent  as  all  other 
policies  affecting  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power.  If  the  Federal  agency 
directly  responsible  for  the  execution  of  such 
monetary  and  credit  policies  disagrees  with 
such  program  and  recommendations,  the 
President  shall  report  such  disagreement  to 
the  Congress,  together  with  a  statement  from 
the  disagreeing  agency  of  Its  reasons." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  (15  use,  sec.  1021  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  an  additional  subsection 
(c)  (6)  as  follows: 

"(8)  In  order  to  bring  to  bear  an  Informed 
public  opinion  upon  price  or  wage  increases 
which  appear  to  seriously  threaten  economic 
stability; 

"(1)  to  request  persons  proposing  such 
price  or  wage  Increases  to  Justify  them  at  a 
public  hearing  as  not  In  fact  constituting 
auch  a  threat;  and 

"(11)  In  cases  where  the  Council  deems  It 
•dvlsable,  to  Issue  an  advisory  statement 
upon  such  Justification." 


AMERIGO  VESPUCCI  DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating],  I  introduce  a  joint 
resolution,  designating  the  9th  day  of 
March  in  each  year  as  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci Day.  Representative  Santancelo, 
of  New  York,  is  introducing  a  similar 
resolution  in  the  House. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  after  whom  our 
Western  Hemisphere  continues  to  be 
named,  has  made  for  himself  a  tre- 
mendous place  in  history  as  one  of  the 
discoverers  of  the  land  in  South  and 
Central  America.  It  is  particularly  Im- 
portant because  he  was  the  first  of  5 

million  of  his  countrymen  from  Italy 

he  was  born  in  Florence.  Italy,  on  March 
9,  1451 — to  set  foot  on  the  continent  of 
America. 

He  served  as  navigator  on  a  voyage 
that  in  1497  brought  some  of  the  first 
Europeans  within  sight  of  the  mainland 
of  what  was  later  to  be  called  America, 
in  honor  of  his  name.    He  made  three 


further  voyages  to  the  shores  of  this  con- 
tinent and  he  participated  in  the  fitting 
out  of  Christopher  Columbus'  second  ex- 
pedition. It  Is  of  special  and  timely  in- 
terest to  us.  in  this  day  of  a  new  explora- 
tion which  may  lead  us  to  the  very  stars 
which  guided  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  our 
continent,  that  this  man  was  the  first 
explorer  to  sight  Cape  Canaveral.  I 
think  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  the  day 
of  his  birth  be  made  a  most  special 
occasion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  15) 
designating  the  9th  day  of  March  in  each 
year  as  Amerigo  Vespucci  Day,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Keating),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SCHOOL  SUPPORT  ACT  OF  1959— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  9.  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Carroll.  Muskie,  and  Pastore 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2)  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  constructing  school  facilities 
and  for  teachers'  salaries,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Murray  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), on  January  9,  1959. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLAYTON  ACT 
WITH  REFEREa^CE  TO  EQUALITY 
OF  OPPORTUNITY— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  9,  1959.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  was  added 
as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  11)  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
with  reference  to  equahty  of  opportunity, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kefauver  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  on  January  9 
1959.  ' 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1959— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  9,  1959,  I  introduced  a  housing 
bill  which  bears  the  number  S.  57.  There 
were  some  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  two  Senators  who 
have  been  active  in  promoting  housing 
legislation  because  of  their  great  interest 
in  it  failed  to  have  their  names  included 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  The  bill  has 
already  been  printed.  However.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  next 
printing  of  the  biU.  should  there  be  one, 
the  names  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr. 
Jackson!  may  be  entered  as  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Senators  Randolph,  Coopeh,  Moss, 
Morse,  Bible,  Javits,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Dodd,  Oruening,  and  Jacksoh  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  59)  to  provide  a  program  of  tax 
adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  in  small  business,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself.  Mr 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Kefauver),  on  Jan- 
uary 9, 1959. 
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TAX  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM  FX^R 
SMALL  BUSINESS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  9,  1959,  the  names  of 


AMENDMENT  OF  HOUSING  LAW- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [  Mr.  Jackson  1 ,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Kefauver  1 ,  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie  1. 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr! 
Young],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  names  be  added  to  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bUl  (S.  193)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  laws  relating  to  renewal 
of  urban  communities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  on  January  12. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  has  gone  to 
the  printer ;  so  I  request  that  when  it  Is 
next  printed,  the  names  of  the  additional 
cosponsors  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Keating  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  COMMISSION— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14.  1959.  the  names  of 
Senators  Morton  and  Mundt  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
265 )  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Coun« 
try  Life,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wiley  on  January  14, 1959 


EQUALIZATION  OP  PAY  OP  RETIRED 
MEMBERS  OF  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES—ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14,  1959,  the  names 
of  Senators  Humphrey.  Moss,  Yarbos- 
OUGH,  Scott.  Sparkman,  Lancer,  Allott, 
Butler.  Javits.  Hruska.  Keatwc, 
Prouty,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  DakoU 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  269)  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, introduced  by  Mr.  Goldwate*  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  January 
14,  1959. 


EXPRESSION  OP  SENSE  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE ON  LOANS  MADE  BY  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14.  1959.  the  names 
of  Senators  Hennings.  Curtis,  Murray. 
Lancer,  and  Clark  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  21)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
■  ate  concerning  the  making  of  loans  by 


the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Ancm  '.for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  January  14,  1959. 


PRINTINQ  OP  REVIETH'  OP  REPORTS 
ON  GILA  RIVER,  CAMELBACK  RES- 
ERVOIR SITE  TO  SALT  RIVER. 
ARIZ.  (8.  DOC.  NO.  5) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  sutmilt  a  matter  to  which  I 
particularly  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwatcrI. 

Mr.  President.  I  present  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  report  dated  September  30,  1958,  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  an  illustration,  on  a  review  of 
reports  on  Gila  River,  Camelback  Reser- 
voir site  to  Salt  River,  Ariz.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  adopted  Aufnist  7,  1956.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with 
an  illustration,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  and  so 
forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHKL: 

Address  entitled  "Public  Interest  Demands 
Clean  Air,"  delivered  by  him  before  plenary 
session  of  national  conference  on  air  pollu- 
tion, Washington.  D.C.,  November  18.  1958. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHRKT: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Randolph  be- 
fore the  annual  civil  service  banquet  of 
American  Federation  of  Oovernment  Bm- 
ployees,  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth. 
Va.,  Janiiary  16.  1950. 


NOTICE  OP  CONSIDERATION  BY 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
ON  SUNDRY  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  received  today  the  following 
nominations : 

C.  Burke  Elbrlck.  of  Kentucky,  a  Por- 
eifrn  Service  ofllcer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Elxtraordl- 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Portugal  ; 

James  C.  H.  Bonbrlght.  of  New  York, 
a  Foreign  Service  ofQcer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Sweden; 

Richard  B.  Wlgglesworth,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Canada ; 

Lampton  Berry,  of  Mississippi,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  Stotcs  of  America  to 
Ceylon ; 

John  D.  Jemegan.  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofllcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 


bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Iraq ; 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State; 

Harry  A.  Bullis.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Board  for  a  term  of  2 
years; 

John  O.  Bell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Mutual  Security  Coor- 
dination in  the  Department  of  State;  and 

Leonard  J.  Saccio,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  Senate  has  also  received  the  nomi- 
nations of  120  persons  for  appointment 
to,  or  promotion  in,  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  at  the  expiration 
of  6  days,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mittee rule,  will  give  consideration  to 
these  nominations. 


BONDING  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  recently  reviewed 
a  report  from  the  Treasury  Department 
on  operations  in  connection  with  the 
bonding  of  Government  oflBcers  and  em- 
ployees, under  the  act  of  August  9,  1955. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress recommended  to  the  Congress  leg- 
islation which  I  sponsored,  and  which 
was  approved,  authorizing  the  Treasury 
Department  to  cover  Federal  employees 
imder  bonds  at  Government  expense. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  shows  that 
Federal  employees  have  saved  $1,732,000 
annually  and  the  Government  itself  has 
saved  in  administrative  cost  $478,000. 
These  annual  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment alone  exceed  the  annual  premium 
rate  of  Government  bonds  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees  by  $180,000. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  proud  of  the 
report  on  the  operation  of  Public  Law 
323.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  prlntq^ln  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Repobt  ok  Opekations  nt  Cowmbctiow  With 

THE  BONDIMC  OF  OOVKRKMKNT  OWTtCMMa  AKO 

Emplottes  Unsks  the  Act  or  Axtgttst  9. 
1956,  PiscAL  Yeas  Ended  Junk  30,  1968 

Public  Law  323,  84th  Ck>ngres8,  Ist  session, 
approved  August  9,  1955,  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  transmit  to  Congress 
on  or  before  October  1  of  each  year  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  o]>eratlons  under  the 
act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  49  Independent  officea,  agencies 
and  establishments  covered  by  the  act,  sub- 
mitted reports  containing  the  specific  Infor- 
mation required  by  Public  Law  323  for  the 
current  year.  Reports  were  also  received 
from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  (first  re- 
port). General  Accounting  Office,  GovM-n- 
ment  Printing  Office,  House  of  Representa- 
tives (Sergeant  at  Arms),  and  Library  cf 
Congress,  In  the  legislative  branch,  and  from 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  VB.  Courts 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  judicial  branch. 

The  following  tables  sxmimarlze  the  In- 
formation reported : 

NUICBEX   or   nCPLOTEBS    COVEKED 

As  of  June  30,  1958,  944,595  employees  in 
the  executive  branch  were  covered  by  bonds 
procured  under  the  act  as  compared  wltJi 
957,585  employees  covered  as  of  June  30. 
1957.  Reports  received  from  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  Indicate  that  122  legU- 
lative  employees  and  1.163  Judicial  employees 
were  covered  by  bonds  procured  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  A  blanket  bond  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  covering  852,600  per- 
sons accounted  for  90  percent  of  the  bonded 
employees,  which  Is  the  same  percentage  as 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  following  statement  summarizes  the 
number  of  employees  covered  by  type  of 
bond  as  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1958 
compared  with  those  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1957: 


Type  of  bond 

Executive 

Legislative 

Judicial 

Total 

1058 

1057 

1058 

1057 

1058 

1057 

1058  ' 

1057 

35.270 

008.  S73 

443 

37.060 

019.  034 

562 

118 

112 

38 

1,105 

10 

33 

1,105 

12 

35.435 

000,078 

457 

37.234 

021,039 

Individual 

4 

1 

575 

Total      

»4iS05 

057,585 

122 

113 

1,153 

1,150 

045, 870     058, 848 

The  reduction  of  12,978  in  the  number  of 
employees  covered  at  the  close  of  1958  as 
compared  with  1957  resulted  prlmarUy  from 
decreases  of  11,089  In  the  number  of  em- 
ployees covered  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, 3,180  In  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  644  In  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. Other  reporting  units  reflected 
Increases  and  decreases  of  lesser  magnitude 
Involving  an  overall  Increase  of  1,935. 


NtTMBER    AND    TTPE    Or    BONDS    PBOCTTKD) 

Agencies  of  the  executive  branch  prociu-ed 
660  bonds  under  the  act.  Of  this  number, 
94  were  position  schedule,  23  were  blanket, 
and  443  were  Individual  bonds.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Individual  bonds  were  talun  to 
cover  travel  advances. 

The  following  statement  summarizes  the 
number  and  type  of  bonds  In  effect  aa  of 
June  30,  1958,  as  compared  with  thoae  in 
eflect  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1957: 


Type  of  bond 

Executive 

Legislative 

Judicial 

Total 

1058 

1057 

1058 

1057 

1058 

1067 

1058 

1SS7 

Position  schedule 

Blanket                       • 

94 

23 

443 

05 

23 

562 

4 

3 

3 

1 
10 

3 

1 
12 

101 
24 

457 

101 

Individual 

*i 

S7S 

Total 

660 

680 

8 

4 

14 

16 

ma 

TOO 

.if-; 
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AlfOTTNTS  or  rKKMITTlIS  PAD  RNI   BONDS 

The  following  summary  shows  the  annual 
premium  rate  on  bonds  In  force  as  of  June 
30,  1958,  comi>ared  with  June  30,  1957.  The 
majority  of  the  bonds,  other  than  Individual 


bonds,  run  for  a  period  of  2  years.  Premiums 
on  these  bonds  are  shown  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportionate  cost  for  1  year,  together  with 
the  premiums  on  1-year  bonds,  In  order  to 
arrive  at  an  annual  rate: 


Type  of  bond 

As  of  June  30,  lO.IS 

T<)t;»l  lis 
of  Juno 

Executive 

r^'gishitive 

Judicial 

Total 

tllH.  130 

I7:t.  Lit 
■J;  7,  H.-a 

30,  1U57 

Position  schedule.    

$1 1 7,  f<Al 

im.  ti7.'> 

ti.  147 
2«3,  45J 

$."-k}8 

3, 4,''.y 

UM 

$1.17.  S'K 
''"14   ^7^* 

Blanket .- 

liidiviiiual 

82 

(;-.>o 

»i.  45.1 

Total 

3.  S74 

37H  S'kS 

The  reduction  in  the  premium  rate  for 
1958  as  compared  with  1957  is  due  primarily 
to  the  decrease  in  premium  costs  of  the  Post 
Office  E>epartment  from  $183,514  to  $130,219. 
This  reduction  was  occasioned  by  (1)  a  re- 
duction of  11,089  In  the  number  of  employees 
covered,  (2)  a  reduction  In  the  unit  cost  of 
coverage  per  employee  from  $0.21  to  $0.19, 
and  (3)  the  receipt  of  dividends  approximat- 
ing $55,000  from  the  2-year  bond  procured 


January  1,  1956.  The  Post  Office  Department 
expects  a  similar  dividend  of  approximately 
$47,000  upon  termination  of  the  present 
2-ycar  bond  procured  January  1,  1958. 

CLAIMS    AGAINST    SURETY    COMPANIES 

Tlie  following  statement  shows  claims  for 
the  period  from  July  1.  1956.  to  June  30,  1957. 
and  July  1,  1957,  to  June  30.  1928.  as  com- 
pared with  a  12-month  period  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  act: 


An\()iiiit  of  elalm.* 

.\ mounts  rerovoird . 

Amount  uf  chtlms  iM'iidliii; 


Kisc:il 


$1.11,  w. 
•M,  .•..v. 


1W.-.7 


$74,  3a 

tKi,  1  lU 

ll,(i.-4 


AVIT- 

yi-irs 
1W7  M 


$lil'\3<)| 

7\(«MI 

•J' 3114 


J:>n.  I 
til 

ni-c  31, 

lu,-.,-. 


$r.*s. 

fUVK 

Inl, 

<>>i> 

'  ■.'!, 

t.H 

>  Om  claim  |i;iia  111  tho  rvmouiit  of  $3.43  U's.«  tlittn  subinlttr  t. 


ADMINISTRATIVE    KXPXNSKS 

Administrative  coats  of  surety  bond  pro- 
curement and  related  operations  (Including 
expenses  in  connection  with  handling,  ex- 
amination, filing  and  correspondence)  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958,  amounted  to  $29,506  for 
all  agencies  reporting.  These  expenses  were 
greater  for  the  fiscal  year   1958  since  most 


2-yeRr  bonds  expired  December  31.  1057.  and 
new  bonds  were  purocurcd.  However,  the 
average  for  the  2  years  Is  less  than  $481,973 
than  the  ftdmlnlatratlve  expenses  prior  to  the 
approval  of  Public  Law  323. 

The  following  table  summarlies  adminis- 
trative costs  for  the  fiscal  year  1038.  com- 
pared with  figures  available  for  prior  years: 


Incr.nsc  (f  1  or 

dirn  :l<r  i  -  ) 

\  vi'r;ijp. 

2-vi'iir  nvrr:\,'i» 

Ki.<!c;»l  M'iir 

}t  t.vi»l  Vi  i\l 

(Im'mI  m  tirs 

Ki.>ici>l  \r;ir 

of  tlsf.il  Vfiir 

lt(.W 

ly:,: 

ly.-.7  58 

l'.t5,-. 

I'.l." -fl.-l-.ll  VliW 
1'.*.%H  PDIMptifi-*! 
to  fl.<r;\l  vt;ir 

y*yi.'.<i\\ 

lU.-Ji 

Personal  servlnv"  

rjT.  •.'■j« 

»i',»,  1.11 

iSA  Mi 

—  Jl?l  '*• 

rrlniinjt  and  rojirofliiction 

KU)> 

.viii 

7J1 

l.ias 

-»17 

UtlllT  CXIM'USC 

X.SSl 

1-.'.  .-ioe 

■'.s7 
a).  7W 

«N4 
2S,  l.'T 

•z.  .'.11 

.V)7,  IIX) 

-l.-M? 

Total 

-  i.M.'i7:j 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT 

A  comparative  statement  of  certain  items 
relating  to  bonds  In  force  December  31,  1955 


(not  procured  under  the  act  of  August  9. 
1955)  and  those  In  force  as  ol  June  30.  1968, 
procured  under  the  act  of  August  9.  1955. 
follows: 


Hond.s  in  fnriv 
J)<c.  ;*!.  lu.v., 
not  prociin  d 
imdfr  art  of 
Aug,  9,  lU.Vi  1 


Number  of  offioers  and  cmployce.s  covered 

A(ntrejtnt«  penal  sums '. ~_ 

Annual  premium  rate:  " "" 

Paid  by  employees 

Paid  by  U.S.  Qovemment..- '""" 

Administrative  expenses  paid  by  U.S.  Oovernment 


909.  M08 
$2,  0,'ili.  '.i.VJ.  .S4() 

$1,732,748 

$.V)7,  KX) 


Honils  procired 

uiiilcr  :icl  of 

Aupr.  9.  111'.'.,  in 

forci'  iL<  of  June 

30.  19.'^ 


Ilierr;i.m'  (  |  )  or 

drcri   ;l.SC    '  -  ) 


94.V  '<7(t 
$3,41.\71J.3ll 


$297,  9.'.3 
$-J9,  S«X) 


+  3r..  tlTiJ 
-)-$1.3.V.  7.'.7,  771 

-$1.7:V.'.  74h 
-f*.1*7.9.'i3 
-$477,  ,M*4 


of't^t^l^£!rv';^°KTi«M.''-"°""'  ^'"*  '•'*'  ''"•  '°'-'""'^'  "'^""'^  ""'^^^  *»"''"  »-«^"'"^ »""-  ■««-' 


ST7IIMART 

The  majority  of  the  bonds  procured  under 
the  act.  subsequent  to  Its  passage  in  the 
flacal  year  1956,  covered  a  2-year  term,  and, 
therefore,  there  was  substantial  bond  pro- 
curement activity  during  the  fiscal  year  1958. 


which  resulted  In  an  Increase  of  administra- 
tive expenses  over  tho  preceding  year  of 
$8,758.  However,  savings  in  administrative 
costs  during  the  fiscal  year  1958,  as  compared 
to  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1955,  the  last 
full  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  act,  amounted  to 


$477,594.  These  annual  savings  exceed  the 
annual  premium  rate  of  $297,963  for  bonds  In 
force  as  of  June  30,  1958,  by  $170,641.  In 
addition  to  these  savings,  employees  were  re- 
lieved of  paying  premiums  which,  during  the 
fl£cal  year  1955,  amounted  to  $1,732,748. 

There  is  attached  a  detailed  statement 
showing  for  each  reporting  agency  the  num- 
ber of  bonds  procured,  number  of  officers  and 
employees  bonded,  amount  of  premiums  paid, 
and  total  penal  sums  relating  to  bonds  in 
force  as  of  June  30,  1958. 

The  Individual  reports  received  from  agen> 
cles  are  available  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 


ALLEGED  LAO  IN  MISSILE  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  days  we  have  heard  much  about 
the  alleged  lag  In  our  missile-develop- 
ment program.  There  are  those  who 
contend  that  our  missile  program  is  ade- 
quate. There  are  those  who  contend  that 
we  are  lagging  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
In  this  field.  Certainly  the  Soviets  have 
startled  the  world  by  sending  tons  of 
steel  into  orbit  about  the  earth  and  by 
firing  rockets  beyond  the  moon.  On  the 
surface,  at  least,  our  success  In  thla 
field  has  not  been  so  spectacular. 

Mr.  Drew  Pearson  and  Mr.  Jack  Ander- 
son have  published  a  book  which  deals, 
in  part,  with  this  alleged  missile  lag.  The 
book.  "U.S.A.— Second  Class  Power?" 
makes  many  statements  about  our  mis- 
sile programs.  I  am  not  a  missile  or 
military  expert,  but  the  authors  of  this 
book  are  men  who  stand  behind  their 
statements.  Moreover,  the  book's  gen- 
eral view  of  our  missile-development 
program  has  been  backed  up  by  the  re- 
port of  a  House  of  Representatives  com- 
mittee which  found  that  the  United 
States  trails  the  Soviet  Union  by  more 
than  a  year  and  that  it  will  take  at  least 
5  years  for  us  to  catch  up. 

Despite  the  difference  of  opinions 
which  have  recently  been  expressed  on 
this  matter,  the  book  is  food  for  thought 
and.  for  this  reason,  I  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  commend  this  work,  based 
upon  extensive  research  and  observation, 
to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
destined  role  of  the  United  States  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  the  hope  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  from  the  time  remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  Senator  has  mentioned  this  very 
informative  piece  of  writing.  I  notice 
that  there  has  been  quite  an  exchange  of 
argument  recently  in  the  Congress  con- 
cerning some  of  the  problems  of  the  de- 
fense program,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  missile  production."  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  reading  of  this  particular 
book,  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
read.  I  received  a  copy  from  one  of  my 
good  neighbors  in  Minnesota, 

I  have  taken  a  particular  interest  in 
that  book  because  of  the  dispute  which 
has  taken  place  of  late  over  the  so-called 
lag  in  missile  production.  I  refer  my 
colleagues  to  pages  85,  86.  87,  aixd  88,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  book,  tracing  the 
development  of  the  missile  program,  and 
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outlining  some  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  well 
as  other  agencies  of  the  Government.  I 
crmmend  the  Senator  frcnn  Missouri  for 
bringing  this  book  to  our  attention,  and 
I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
read  it. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
who  has  recently  been  in  Russia.  He 
has  written  a  fine  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Life  magazine,  concerning  his 
experiences.  This  book  I  mentioned  was 
recently  published,  and  I  believe,  is  worth 
reading  by  every  Member  of  this  body 
and  by  the  American  public  generally. 


THE  CHAPLAIN  IN  THE  SPACE  AGE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  MaJ. 
Gen.  J.  B.  Medaris,  who  Is  Commanding 
General  of  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Mis- 
sile Command  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  is  known  throughout 
the  land— Indeed,  through  the  entire 
world — as  one  of  the  great  fUrures  in  the 
expansion  and  development  of  the  space 
age.  I  was  greatly  impressed  to  read  in 
one  of  the  Atlanta  newspapers  excerpts 
from  an  address  which  General  Medaris 
delivered  before  the  conference  of  chap- 
lains of  the  Third  U.S.  Army,  at  Fort 
McPherson. 

The  excerpts  which  I  read  reveal  a 
deep  and  compelling  conviction  on  Uie 
part  of  this  great  scientist  that  our  coun- 
try cannot  see  its  way  through  difficulties 
which  confront  us  without  maintaining 
a  firm  spiritual  foundation.  No  matter 
how  much  we  may  progress  In  the  field 
of  technology,  if  our  country  Is  spirit- 
ually weak,  it  will  not  survive. 

For  many  years  I  have  believed  that 
we  were  as  much  threatened  in  this 
country  by  the  weakening  of  our 
spiritual  life  as  we  were  by  admitted 
shortcomings  of  our  military  defense. 

I  wrote  to  General  Medaris  and  asked 
him  to  send  me  a  copy  of  this  outstanding 
statement  in  order  that  I  might  be 
privileged  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional RccoRO.  I  ask  that  this  great 
address,  exemplifying  the  fact  that  this 
great  scientist  clings  to  the  simple  faith 
of  our  Fathers,  may  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

THt  Chaplain  in  thx  Stacx  Agi 

I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
chaplains  of  the  Third  U.S.  Army  becavise  of 
my  deep  convictkin  that  man's  Etu^val  In 
the  space  age  will  depend  entirely  upon  hU 
active  faith  in  God  and  his  wlUingness  to 
permit  the  basic  concepts  of  Judaic-Christian 
religion  to  Influence  his  behavior.  Nothing 
short  of  that  ready  consent  will  protect  the 
people  of  earth  from  the  awesome  conse- 
q'-icnces  Inherent  In  coupling  the  long-range 
inLssile  with  the  released  power  of  the  atom — 
a  possibility  which  is  not  solely  within  our 
power  to  forestall. 

There  Is  real  danger  that  the  intellectual 
excitement  aroused  by  the  Imminence  of 
space  exploration,  and  the  almost  limitless 
energies  available  through  nuclear  reaction 
may  intoxicate  men  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  might  forget  the  blunt  alternatives — 
either  they  act  In  accordance  wltb  divine 
guidance  or  they  invite  destruction. 


Time  will  permit  only  a  very  brief  ex- 
amination of  the  Impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology upon  the  minds  of  men,  but  I  will 
try  to  Indicate  what  this  has  been  in  the 
past  and  what  we  may  expect  in  the  future. 
Then  I  wUl  attempt  to  suggest  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  function  of  religion  in 
this  situation,  and  relate  that  to  the  role 
of  the  Army  chaplain  as  we  approach  deci- 
sions which  can  open  up  a  futxire  rich  with 
promise  or  wipe  out  the  human  race. 

Let  tis  first  consider  the  broad  influence 
of  science  upon  many  aspects  of  society. 
Scientiflc  discovery  is  never  an  Isolated 
event.  Always  from  any  new  knowleilge 
emerge  new  concepts  In  political,  economic, 
and  ethical  philosophies.  These  new  social 
forces  must  l>e  attuned  to  fundamental  re- 
ligious beliefs.  If  not  so  supported  they  In- 
vite mental  or  physical  conflicts.  Especially 
m\ut  we  anticipate  spiritual  crises  as  man 
enters  worlds  beyond  our  own.  Lacking  a 
firm  foundation  in  religious  faith,  he  will 
surely  grope  blindly  as  he  is  besieged  by 
strange  hypotheses  and  radical  philosophies, 
spawned  by  new  discoveries  and  theories, 
which  often  defy  easy  comprehension.  We 
can  find  many  precedents  to  support  this 
likelihood — a  few  will  suffice. 

In  the  era  when  Columbus  boldly  steered 
his  tiny  ships  upon  uncharted  seas.  Coper- 
nicus described  the  orbital  movements  of 
the  Moon  and  challenged  the  popular  belief 
that  the  Earth  was  a  flat  body,  stationary 
in  the  heavens,  around  which  the  Sun  re- 
volved. 

A  century  later  Oallleo  employed  teleacopea 
of  his  own  design  and  reported  oelettlal  phe- 
nomena which  supported  the  Copernlcan 
theory.  He  ignored  the  accepted  superitl- 
Uona  cf  the  time  4ntlstlng  that  the  Milky 
Way  oonslsted  of  a  mass  of  stars  so  numerous 
as  to  be  almost  beyond  belief.  He  challenged 
the  ancient  Aristotelian  tbecrlea  by  report- 
ing that  the  Moon  was  not  smooth,  that  in 
fact  lu  surface  waa  marked  by  mountains 
and  valleys  and  did  not  produce  light,  but 
reflected  it. 

The  fearful  reaction  inspired  by  publica- 
tion of  these  discoveries  and  extrspolatlons 
caused  a  bitter  conflict  between  church  and 
science,  the  echoes  of  which  were  heard  many 
times  In  subsequent  ages.  Inquisitorial  re- 
straint was  Imposed  upon  Galileo's  pro- 
nouncomenta.  and  the  work  of  Copernlcua 
was  placed  on  the  Index  where  It  remained 
for  aoo  yeara.  Yet  Copernlcua  argued  that 
his  discoveries  and  theories  confirmed  the 
magnitude  of  God.  He  spoke  of  the  order 
which  he  found  and  translated  into  mathe- 
matical formulas  as  more  devlne  than  hu- 
man science. 

"The  reason  for  the  order  in  which  all 
these  things  succeed  one  another,"  he  wrote, 
"and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  world  teaches 
us  their  truth — If  onfy  we  wovUd  look  at  the 
thing  with  both  eyes." 

Thus  the  conflict  arose  not  from  scientiflc 
discovery  itself  but  rather  from  the  bigoted 
attacks  of  Ignorant  men  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept truth,  and  who  would  not  Interpret  new 
knowledge  in  such  manner  as  to  make  reU- 
glon  even  more  meaningful. 

As  we  consider  the  Implications  of  extend- 
ing human  activity  into  space,  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  science  and  technology  In  other 
areas  as  well,  let  us,  as  Copernicus  urged, 
"lock  at  the  thing  with  both  eyes." 

It  has  been  said  that  man's  entry  Into 
space  wUl  provide  new  opportunity  fca-  the 
display  of  barbarism  and  stupidity.  Cynical 
comment  of  this  sort,  while  it  may  have  a 
certain  popular  appeal,  overlooks  the  exist- 
ence in  America  today  of  a  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual climate  more  conducive  to  the  end- 
less search  for  truth  than  has  prevailed  at 
any  other  time  in  hl8tCH7.  Leading  figures 
of  all  the  major  faltho.  Including  the  late 
Plus  am,  saw  no  defiance  of  Divinity  In  our 
initial  ventures  Into  areas  beyond  the  sen- 
sible atmosphere.    It  la  my  own  belief,  and  I 


am  entirely  sincere  In  thla,  that  the  do(V 
would  have  closed  In  our  faces  if  what  we  are 
attempting  contravened  God's  design. 

Some  concern  has  been  Indicated  becauae 
man  will  enter  space  In  an  atmosphere  of 
International  rivalry  and  tension.  Well 
founded  as  this  concern  may  be,  it  is  a  situ- 
ation which  cannot  be  resolved  by  unilateral 
action.  The  sense  of  urgency  with  which  we 
approach  these  projects  will  not  tolerate  de- 
lay. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  hesitancy  to  ac- 
cept the  logical  and  necessary  relationship 
between  purely  scientific  space  exploration 
and  the  development  of  long-range  rocket 
weapons  essential  to  national  sectulty.  This 
latter  objection  Is  aU  the  more  puzzling  be- 
cause the  Armed  Forces  have  always  shared 
In  major  scientific  and  technological  pro- 
grams and  progress.  For  example,  former 
Army  engineers  built  the  transcontinental 
railroads.  The  Panama  Canal  was  largely  a 
military  accomplishment.  The  Navy  pro- 
moted the  development  of  shlppli^.  The 
Army,  later  the  Air  Force,  spurred  the  devel- 
opment of  aircraft  which,  although  initially 
adapted  to  defense  purposes,  became  the 
prototypes  of  civilian  carriers.  Exigencies  of 
national  defense  have  often  prompted  devel- 
opmental programs  which  led  to  notable 
contributions  to  the  national  economy.  The 
release  of  nuclear  energy  under  proper  con- 
trol for  peaceful  purposes  followed  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  bombs.  The  mushroom- 
ing electronics  industry  grew  out  of  military 
programs.  A  host  of  timllar  initancea  could 
be  cited. 

In  the  field  with  which  I  am  identified 
only  the  urgent  defense  need  Justified  the 
enormous  cost  and  effort  required  for  the 
development  of  long-range  miaalle  systemt. 
Out  of  the  mainstream  of  'Jt.\»  program  have 
emerged  many  useful  devices — the  electronic 
computer,  the  magnetic  tape  programing  of 
production,  automatic  dau  prooesalng  and 
others.  Benefits  of  even  greater  magnitude 
can  be  anticipated  from  the  exploitation  of 
presently  known  space  technology.  Sarth 
satellitea  can  provide  accurate  knowledge  of 
weather  making  factors,  which  will  improve 
the  forecasting  aervlce  and  furnish  timely 
storm  warnings,  thus  saving  countless  lives 
and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
and  crops.  Instrumented  satellites  can 
facilitate  worldwitk  communications  for  the 
Instantaneous  transmission  of  video  and 
signals.  Orbltera  can  refine  the  navigation 
of  ships  and  aircraft. 

I  tliink  the  Explorer  aatelUtee  dramatically 
illustrated  the  way  in  which  military  capa- 
bllltiee  can  serve  scientific  interests.  For 
this  program  the  Army  made  available,  for 
quite  a  different  purpose. ,  existing  missile 
systems  and  eomponenta,  *ahd  the  unique 
experience  and  facilities  developed  for  its 
weapon  program.  The  results  apeak  for 
themselves,  whether  you  evaluate  them  in 
terms  of  the  aclentiflc  data  obtained  or 
the  booet  provided  to  national  prestige,  and 
the  restoration  of  something  akin  to  a  bal- 
ance between  rival  technologies.  If  the 
United  States  alone  were  engaged  in  the 
exploration  of  space  for  altogether  peaceful 
objectives,  I  believe  we  could  quickly  dismiss 
any  fears  about  the  fruits  of  our  Joint  ef- 
forts— military  and  scientiflc. 

However,  we  are  confronted  by  the  tech- 
nological capabilities  of  a  godless  state  whose 
International  policies  would  not  permit  man 
to  move  forward  in  untrammeled  freedom. 
There  Is  mounting  concern  over  the  Inten- 
tions of  International  conununlsm  as  It  ex- 
tends Its  activities  beyond  earth.  Like  their 
earth-bound  predecessors,  space  vehicles  can 
be  employed  advantageously  for  aggressive 
ends  as  well  as  for  research  and  exploration. 
Fear  of  the  growing  n^zxace  of  communism 
arises  from  the  ideological  conflict  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist  states 
dating  back  to  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917.     Pt)ur  decades   later  the  Communist 
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goal,  world  conquest,  remains  unchanged. 
On  numerous  occasions  this  force  for  evil. 
In  extending  Its  dominion  over  hapless  lands 
and  peoples,  has  shown  a  total  disregard  for 
ethical  and  moral  considerations.  We  can 
find  no  evidence  to  suggest  a  more  humane 
p  attitude  on  the  part  of  these  dictators  as 

they  Invade  outer  space. 

It  Is  shocking  to  read  fainthearted  sugges- 
tions that  It  might  be  better  to  accept  the 
Idea  of  military  and  scientific  supremacy  by 
the  Soviets  than  to  risk  the  prospect  of  nu- 
clear devastation  from  outer  space.  Any 
such  acceptance  of  domination  Is  entirely 
repugnant  to  our  national  will  and  altogether 
unacceptable  to  the  American  people. 

The  alternative  is  to  face  up  to  this  chal- 
lenge, wherever  It  occurs,  because  it  is  di- 
rected at  us.  We  have  attained  a  position  of 
International  leadership  largely  because, 
while  shaping  our  own  destiny  in  freedom,  we 
have  encouraged  others  to  do  likewise,  and 
have  shared  our  bounty  with  them.  When 
their  security  has  been  endangered  we  have 
stood  by  them.  We  have  become  the  only 
hope  of  millions  beyond  our  shores  and  their 
sole  guarantee  against  oppression  and  even- 
tual slavery. 

It  Is  that  urgent  need  which  impels  ovir 
weapons  programs  and  which  should  accel- 
erate our  efforts  in  space.  But  neither 
scientific  enlightennient  nor  technological 
achievements,  of  whatever  magnitude,  will  of 
themselves  establish  a  more  stable  peace. 
Nor  can  man.  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
powers,  raise  himself  from  the  earth  to  the 
stars.  He  must  turn  to  God  to  find  a  way 
by  which  to  replace  equality  with  superi- 
ority in  the  international  arena  and  ex- 
change tolerance  for  prejudice,  cooperation 
for  rivalry,  trust  for  suspicion,  love  for  hate, 
and  peace  for  confilct. 

In  this  grave  predicament  Involving  na- 
tions determined  to  remain  free,  and  others 
determined  to  enslave  them,  every  element  of 
our  civilization  has  been  brought  into  the 
battle.  For  the  church,  and  I  speak  of  the 
universal  church  of  all  faiths  who  accept  the 
principle  of  a  Divine  Being,  this  is  a  day  of 
tremendous  opportunity  and  challenge.  Man 
must  find  a  rock  on  which  to  lean  which 
offers  him  solace  In  time  of  stress  and  as- 
surance in  time  of  anxiety.  There  is  a 
reaching  out  for  God  apparent  in  many 
regions,  a  searching  for  the  kind  of  mes- 
sage Isaiah  gave  his  troubled  nation: 

■  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary 
and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall.     But 
they    that   wait   upon   the   Lord  shall   renew 
their   strength;    they   shall    mount   up   with 
wings  as  eagles;    they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary;   and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 
Our  first  steps  into  the  vacuum  of  space 
have  reemphasized  the  beatuy  and  order  of 
creation,    which    increased   the   reverence   of 
men   like  Copernicus,  and  have  verified  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  all  existence.    As 
he  ponders  these  things,  man  must  come  to 
believe   anew,    as   once   he    did    before   false 
intellectualism.      bigotry     and     superstition 
turned    him    away    from    truth.      The    Ten 
Commandments     have     guided     men     and 
brought  them  safely  through  the  upheavals 
of   the   past.     They  should  be   the  rock  of 
decision   today  and  through  all  our  tomor- 
rows. 

And  now  I  want  to  offer  some  personal 
comments  and  suggestions  about  the  role 
which  you,  ministers  In  uniform,  will  play  in 
the  space  age. 

I  consider  it  of  paramount  Importance  that 
we  get  back  to  fundamentals,  that  we  In- 
culcate In  our  children  the  respect  for  God 
and  his  omniscience  which  will  be  their  ever- 
lasting reliance  throughout  their  lives.  I 
have  observed  a  tendency  In  some  churches, 
and  I  am  not  singling  out  Army  chapels,  to 
sugar-coat  religion,  to  dress  it  up,  maka  it 
more    palatable,    give    it    the    rock-and-roU 


treatment  and  thus  try  to  inveigle  young 
people  into  the  House  of  God.  I  think  this 
is  a  mistake  of  the  same  kind  which  has  our 
public  school  system  foundering  in  a  mass 
of  social  activities  far  removed  from  true 
education.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  these 
churches  alone,  nor,  for  that  matter,  of  those 
schools.  It  goes  much  deeper — into  the  very 
fabric  of  our  country — Into  the  home,  where 
all  too  many  parents  have  blithely  trans- 
ferred their  basic  responsibilities  to  anyone 
willing  to  pick  up  the  ball. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  persuade  young 
minds  that  faith  is  an  easy  matter,  to  be 
sloughed  off  or  retrieved  as  suits  individual 
fancy.  Instead,  we  should  be  emphasizing 
that  it  takes  courage  and  stamina  and  per- 
severance to  live  our  lives  as  God  wants  us 
to,  Just  as  it  takes  work  and  determination 
and  strength  to  earn  those  things  every  man 
wants  and  will  provide  to  his  family.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  talk  about  personal 
dedication  and  sacrifice,  and  more  talk  about 
the  living  hell  men  build  for  themselves  In 
this  life  when  they  stray  from  the  paths  of 
truth  and   righteousness. 

I  believe  the  times  call  for  boldness  and 
vision,  with  God's  words  resoundiug  like  a 
clarion  call  to  rally  those  who  are  troubled 
and  fearful.  Man  in  this  enllgntened  at- 
mosphere is  less  interested  in  the  forms  and 
formulas  of  denominatlonallsm.  He  will  not 
concern  himself  with  abtruse  theological 
d-ib.ites.  He  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
dlvi-sive  Influences  which  have  retarded  the 
Christian  church  will  disappear,  even  as  cul- 
tural and  scxial  differences  WiU  vanish,  as 
technology  shrinks  the  world  further  and 
op^ns  up  new  communications  possibilities. 

I  believe  the  clergy  must  grasp  the  hands 
of  the  scientists  and.  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
interpret  new  knowledge  in  consonance  with 
the  fundamentals  of  Protestant,  Catholic,  or 
Jewish  faith. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  confu- 
sion which  exists  in  people's  minds,  caused 
in  no  small  measure  by  the  kaleidoscopic 
happ3nlngs  In  science  and  technology,  will 
continue  and  may  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
rapid  changes  in  our  environment.  Tlie 
point  to  rememijer  la  that  these  environ- 
mental changes  shouVd  not.  In  the  slightest, 
alter  our  fundamental  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples. The  chaplain  can  render  great  serv- 
ice by  inculcating  the  need  for  flexibility  in 
mental  outlook— the  ability  to  grasp  and 
comprehend  totally  strange  thln'j;s,  and  to 
react  Intelligently,  not  hysterically  or  fear- 
fully, to  them.  Flexibility  without  flounder- 
ln!7.  adaptability  without  weakne.'s,  are  and 
will  be  the  need.  It  Is  your  duly  and  privi- 
lege to  help  the  military  community  under- 
stand and  accept  these  changes  In  envlron- 
mrnt  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  funda- 
mentals. 

Upon  you,  as  chaplains,  the  space  age  Im- 
poses the  same  re;ponslbllities  which  have 
been  faithfully  discharged  by  your  predeces- 
sors since  the  early  days  of  the  American 
Revolution — to  sustain  the  faith  of  the  man 
In  uniform,  to  minister  to  him  and  his  fam- 
ily and  provide  them  with  moral  and  spirit- 
ual leadership.  Your  task  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  complicated  because  of  the 
Impact  of  science  and  technology,  but  you 
will  know  and  keep  ever  In  mind  that  the 
same  virtues  which  have  always  carried  man 
higher  are  still  applicable — the  virtues  of 
reverence,  humility.  Justice,  fortitude,  and 
tolerance. 

Since  the  Continental  Congress  gave  offi- 
cial standing  to  the  chaplaincy  in  1776.  you 
have  served  unselfishly  In  peace  and  war. 
You  have  shared  the  hardship  and  anguish 
of  combat  and  the  stresses  and  strains  Im- 
posed by  victory.  I  know  that  this  proud 
tradition  of  service  to  God  and  country  will 
sustain  you  in  the  years  ahead. 


INVITATION  TO  REPUBLICAN  AND 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTIES  TO  HOLD 
1960  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
this  statement  on  behalf  of  my  colleague 
I  Mr.  Keating  I  and  myself. 

On  Monday  next  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  will  meet  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  decide  on  a  site  for  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1960. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  National  Conventions 
are  now  considered  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  Government  machinery  of 
the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  city 
of  New  York  we  are  extending  to  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  in- 
vitations to  hold  their  1960  national 
conventions  there.  New  York  City  has 
unexcelled  facilities  for  a  national  po- 
litical convention.  It  has  the  finest 
hotel  accommodations  in  the  world.  It 
has  the  most  modern,  and  the  most  spa- 
cious meeting  halls  the  country  can  offer. 
It  is  speedily  and  easily  reached  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  in- 
timately connected  with  the  political  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation  from  the  time 
when  it  was  the  Nation's  first  capital. 
As  one  of  the  most  populous  States  in 
the  Nation,  with  active,  informed  and 
articulate  voters,  it  has  given  many  out- 
standing men  and  women  to  the  service 
of  our  Nation.  Yet  New  York  City  has 
never  been  host  to  a  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  not  since  1924 
have  the  Democrats  met  there. 

In  midtown  Manhattan  are  the  finest 
air  conditioned  hotels  in  the  world,  20,000 
restaurants  to  suit  every  taste  and 
pocketbook,  32  broadcasting  studios  and 
the  entertainment  center  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. In  the  same  area  are  found 
Madi.son  Square  Garden,  and  also  the 
newly  erected  $35  million  New  York 
Coliseum,  all  air  conditioned.  In  this 
area  are  the  centers  of  the  country's 
communications  and  publishing  net- 
works. New  York  City,  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations.  Is  a  world 
capital  as  well. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  for  myself  and 
my  colleague  what  I  believe  are  the  sali- 
ent points  in  New  York's  favor.  First, 
as  we  all  know,  a  national  political  con- 
vention is  of  necessity  an  exhausting 
time  for  everyone  connectetl  with  It.  If 
the  parlies  convene  in  New  York  City 
in  19G0.  the  participants  will  have  the 
extremely  important  advantage  of  being 
able  to  consolidate  all  their  activities  in 
a  relatively  small  area  of  midtown  Man- 
hattan. This  will  practically  eliminate 
time-consuming  travel  between  hotels, 
convention  hall,  headquarters  suites  and 
radio  and  television  studios  which  would 
confront  us  in  any  other  city. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  which  can 
seat  18.000  delegates  and  offers  an  addi- 
tional 85.000  square  feet  of  space  for 
press,  radio,  and  television.  Is  In  the  very 
heart  or  Manhattan,  as  is  the  new  New 
York  Coliseum.  Within  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  Garden  are  most  of  the 
seven  hotels  which  are  being  offered  as 
headquarters.  Either  one  can  be  reached 
from  any  part  of  the  city  by  subway  or 
bus,  for  only  15  cents.    Cabs,  too,  are 
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cheaper  than  In  any  other  city;  25  cents 
for  the  first  one-fifth  mile  and  5  cents 
for  each  one-fifth  mile  after  that.  There 
are  no  additional  charges  for  extra 
passengers. 

The  second  point  of  great  importance, 
since  the  conventions  will  be  held  in  the 
Slimmer,  Is  that  New  York  is  an  air  con- 
d  tioned  city.  Thirty  thousand  hotel 
rooms  available  to  delegates  are  air  con- 
ditioned. Madison  Square  Garden  is  air 
conditioned.  All  public  meeting  space 
in  hotels  is  air  conditioned.  Restau- 
rants, theaters,  movies,  museums — in 
fact.  Just  about  any  place  one  would  go 
in  New  York  City  In  the  summer — are 
comfortably  cool. 

Third,  New  York  is  the  imdisputed 
center  of  our  country's  great  communi- 
cations industry.  News  is  disseminated 
faster  in  New  York  than  in  any  other 
city.  A  political  convention  is  a  news- 
making  event  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
should  the  conventions  be  held  in  New 
York  City,  I  am  convinced  that  their 
activities  would  receive  more  compre- 
hensive news  coverage  than  ever  l>efore. 
New  York  Is  the  home  of  the  major  tele- 
vision and  radio  networks  and  the  im- 
portant wire  services  and  syndicates. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  book  and  maga- 
zine publishing  in  the  United  States.  Its 
seven  daily  newspapers  are  read  by  more 
than  5  million  people  a  day.  Thou- 
sands more  read  the  specialized  business 
publications  such  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  our  trade  papers,  and  the  nearly 
50  foreign  language  papers  published  in 
New  York  City.  Here  are  molded  na- 
tional opinion  and  thinking  on  a  myriad 
of  issues. 

Fourth.  New  York  City  is  one  of  the 
ea5iest  cities  to  reach  from  any  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  served  by  all  major 
airlines,  railroads,  buslines.  It  Is  the 
focal  point  of  a  network  of  superb  high- 
ways and  throughways.  By  1950.  with 
jetplane  travel  a  reality.  New  York  will 
be  just  4>2  hours  from  the  west  coast. 

Fifthi  New  York  City  offers  the  coun- 
try's finest  hotels,  restaurants,  and  the- 
aters, many  of  the  world's  greatest  mu- 
seums, and  outstanding  sightseeing  at- 
tractions. Although  we  know  that  dele- 
gates to  a  national  political  convention 
will  have  relatively  little  time  to  spend 
on  amusements,  it  is,  nevertheless,  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  conventions 
usually  have  a  higher  attendance  when 
they  are  held  in  New  York  because  dele- 
gates realize  that  whatever  free  time 
they  do  have  can  be  profitably  and  en- 
tertainingly silent  seeing  the  wonders  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  cities.  And,  in- 
cidentally. New  York,  the  world's  finan- 
cial and  commercial  center,  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  delegates  to  make  personally 
profitable  their  attendance  at  the  na- 
tional conventions  by  tiking  care  of  any 
business  they  have  in  New  York  City. 

More  than  750  con^'ention  groups  a 
year  attest  to  the  fact  that  a  New  York 
City  convention  is  a  successful  conven- 
tion. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  speaking  as  a 
New  Yorker,  that  my  city  will  be  honored 
by  being  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  1960 
Republican  and  Democratic  National 
Conventions.  Senator  Ksatzmg  and  I  be- 
speak. I  feel  certain,  the  wishes  of  the 


some  20  million  Americans  who  live  in 
the  city's  metropolitan  area,  an  area 
which  includes  also  part  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey.  New  York  City  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  Nation's  population 
heartland;  it  is  a  world  capital;  it  is 
the  cultural  and  communications  center 
of  the  Nation;  it  is  the  biggest  city;  it 
will  welcome  the  national  conventions 
in  1960. 


NOMINATION  OP  ROGER  W.  JONES 
AS  CHAIRMAN  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  the  nomination 
of  Roger  W.  Jones  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Following  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination,  Mr. 
Jones  will  become  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Jones  is  excellently  qualified  for 
this  position,  and  his  nomination  should 
meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
all.  He  is  a  career  public  servant,  hav- 
ing first  entered  the  Federal  service  in 
1933. 

Not  only  does  he  know  the  problems 
of  the  civil  service  employee,  but  his 
many  years  of  contacts  with  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  for  better  relations 
between  the  different  branches  of  the 
Government  and  the  Government  em- 
ployee. 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  urge 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Jones.  I  suggest  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Roger 
W.  Jones  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Roger  W.  Jones 

Roger  W.  Jones  took  office  as  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  Septem- 
ber 11.  1958.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to 
this  post  by  the  President,  he  had  been  one 
of  the  Bureau's  three  statutory  assistant 
directors  for  6  months. 

A  career  civil  servant,  Mr.  Jones  was  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Legislative  Reference  from 
February  1949  to  March  1958.  He  entered  the 
Federal  service  In  1933,  and  served  in  a  series 
of  posts  with  the  Central  Statistical  Board 
before  Joining  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  in 
1939.  When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  n,  Mr.  Jones  was  Administrative  Officer 
of  the  Bureau. 

He  was  ordered  to  active  duty  as  a  captain 
in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  in  March  1942, 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Munitions  Assignments  Board.  He 
was  promoted  to  major  in  May  of  that  year. 
to  Ueutenant  colonel  in  March  1943,  and  to 
colonel  in  May  1945.  He  was  released  to 
inactive  duty  in  December  1945,  and  served 
in  several  capacities  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  untU  1949. 

He  was  born  in  New  Hartford.  Conn.,  on 
FetK^ary  S,  1008.  He  received  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Cornell  University  in  1928, 
and  a  master  of  art*  degree  from  Columbia 
University  in  1931. 

He  has  been  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
the  Order  of  the  British  Efmpire,  the  National 


Civil  Service  League's  Career  Service  Award, 
and  the  President's  Award  for  Dlstinguiahed 
Federal  Civilian  Service. 

He  Is  married  and  has  three  children,  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Hodges  of  Cumberland, 
Md.;  and  two  sons,  Roger  H.  Jones,  a  graduate 
student  at  Cornell  University;  and  Airman 
Edward  C.  Jones.  USAF. 


STATEMENTS    BY     SECRETARY    OP 

STATE    BEFORE    COMMITTEE    ON 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  had 
a  most  discouraging  experience  recently 
in  trying  to  obtain  information  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  which  to  groimd 
our  thinking  about  foreign  policy  issues 
facing  this  country. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Secretary  to 
appear  before  the  committee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session  of  the  Congress 
and  review  the  problem  areas  for  which 
he  is  responsible.  These  statements  have 
sometimes  been  so  generalized  as  to  be 
of  little  help  to  the  committee.  Our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  made  an  effort  this 
year  to  shan>en  the  discussion  a  little. 
He  wrote  tOjthe  President  and  asked  for 
a  series  of  briefings  on  the  state  of  U.S. 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
state  of  our  military  defenses,  and  the 
state  of  our  economic  relations.  TTie 
chairman  attached  to  his  letter  an  out- 
line of  the  subjects,  some  13  of  them, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  touched  upon 
during  these  briefings.  The  President 
replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
Secretary  Dulles  coordinate  such  presen- 
tations in  executive  sessions  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence be  inserted  at  tlxis  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corres- 
pondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMicrrrEE  on  Forsign  Reutions, 

December  16, 19SS. 
The  PBEsroKNT, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  PRxsmENT:  In  past  years  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
appear  in  executive  session  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  early  in  each 
new  session  of  Congress  to  give  members  the 
benefit  of  his  views  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  our  international  relations.  The  commit- 
tee has  found  the  Secretary's  testimony  of 
great  value  in  the  discharge  of  its  reeponsi- 
blUties  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

In  order  for  the  committee  to  have  a  fuU 
picture  of  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary's 
statement  should  be  supplemented  by  testi- 
mony concerning  the  state  of  our  military 
defenses  and  the  state  of  our  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fiirther- 
more,  it  is  important,  I  believe,  that  the  com- 
mittee acquire  an  Intelligent  evaluation  of 
our  world  posture  as  It  is  related  to  tiiat  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  The  coordinated  national 
estimate  which  such  testimony  would  pro- 
vide seems  to  me  to  be  essential  to  enable  the 
conmiittfce  intelligently  to  consider  foreign 
policy  issues  that  will  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  year. 

Would  it  be  poBslble  this  year  to  arrange 
for  appropriate  officers  of  the  executive 
branch  to  brief  the  committee  along  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  enclosed  outline? 
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Z  am  rare  member*  of  the  committee  would 
be  moet  grateful  for  tbe  MsUtanee  of  the 
■lecutiTe,  tbua  making  It  poaalble  to  begin 
dellberatlcna  tbia  aeaalon  on  a  broad  founda- 
tion of  mutual  underatandlng. 
Moat  respectfully. 
Sincerely  yours, 

TKaoDoas  Fbamcxs  OaxxM, 

CHairman. 

PtorosD   Onruitx   rot   ExKctrmrc   Session 
HxAazMoa  or  CoMMrrru  om  FoaziGN  Rx- 

liATIOMS 

OKlfXBAl   rtTBPOSX 

To  provide  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelatloxM  with  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
total  strategic  situation  of  tbe  United  States 
in  1008  so  tbat  tbe  oonunittee  may  properly 
discbarge  Its  duties  In  tbe  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

BKAKIlfO  I.    THS  STATUS  OT  U.S.  KCLATIOMS  WTTH 
OTMEX    COUNTRIXS 

1.  Relations  with  tbe  Soviet  bloc  and  esti- 
mates Of  the  tactics  and  pressures  which  may 
be  encountered  In  1959. 

2.  Relations  with  uncommitted  Asian  and 
African  nations. 

3.  Tbe  status  of  our  alliances. 

4w  Probable  areas  of  change  In  U.8.  policies 
In  1080. 


to  n.  THK  DxrzNSE  posmoN  or  thx 
uNrrxD  sT.\Txs 

1.  Potential  defensive  responsibilities  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

a.  Istlmate  erf  the  state  of  readiness  of 
each  service  to  discbarge  Its  responsibilities 
today  and  in  tbe  future. 

RSAauro  m.  iconomics  and  roRncN  roLicr 

1.  The  domestic  impact  of  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams. 

a.  Relationship  between  trade  policy  and 
foreign  policy. 

3.  Soviet  bloc  activities  in  trade  and  aid. 

4.  Probable  areas  of  U.S.  initiative  in  1959. 

HEAKIMG    IV.    INTKLLICXNCE    ESTIMATES 

1.  Estimate  of  Soviet  bloc  intentions. 

a.  Estimate  of  Soviet  bloc  capabilities-^ 
military,  economic,  political,  and  scientific. 

8.  Estimate  of  nature  and  direction  of  na- 
tionalist movements  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  WHmc  Hou«-e. 
Washington.  December  22.  1958. 
The  Honorable  THaoooas  FaANcis  OauM. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deax  Senator  Green:  Thank  you  for  your 
December  16  letter.  I  appreciate  your  com- 
mittee's interest  in  meeting  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  witb  the  other  executive 
branch  officials  who  can  dlGcuss  with  you 
In  executive  session  the  matters  outlined  In 
yoiu  letter  to  me.  Accordingly,  I  have  asked 
Secretary  Dulles  to  coordinate  this  matter, 
so  tbat  tbe  officials  concerned  may  meet  with 
your  committee  at  a  mutually  satisfactory 
time. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  holiday  season, 
Sincerely, 

DWIOHT  D.  EISENHOWXB. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  will  note  that  Chairman  Green 
suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
deal  in  his  briefing  with  the  following 
four  subjects: 

1.  Relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  esti- 
mates of  the  tactics  and  pressures  which  may 
be  encountered  in  1959. 

a.  Relations  with  "uncommitted"  Asian 
and  African  nations. 

3.  The  status  of  our  alliances. 

4.  Probable  areas  of  change  in  U.S.  policies 
In  1060. 

Secretary  Dulles  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  January  14.    The  meeting 


was  In  executive  session.  As  usual,  It 
was  understood  that  nothing  which  the 
Secretary  might  say  would  be  published 
without  his  havlag  an  opportunity  to 
suggest  deletions  for  security  reasons. 
Members  of  the  committee  awaited  with 
more  than  usual  interest  due  to  the  ad- 
vance preparation  for  the  meeting  which 
I  have  referred  to— to  what  the  Segretary 
might  say.  x 

The  principal  remarks  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  were  contained  in  a  lengthy 
prepared  statement  which  he  diligently 
read.  I  have  gone  through  these  re- 
marks with  a  pencil  and  underlined 
those  sentences  in  which  there  was  con- 
tained some  new  information  or  some 
revealing  insight  or  some  provocative 
idea  or  some  analytical  assistance.  I 
found  six  sentences.  Only  six  sentences 
in  the  whole  statement  could,  by  any 
stretch  of  deflnicion,  be  considered  new 
or  provocative.  The  rest  was  a  rehash 
of  old  press  releases  and  old  speeches. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  Secretary's  statement  before 
the  committee  with  the  six  sentences 
which  I  have  referred  to  in  italic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  thh  Honorable  John  Poster 
Dulles.  Sicretary  or  State.  Before  the 
S?^N4TE  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Weonesoat,  January  14,  1959 

I.  intboduction 

The  world  is  today  changing  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before.  But  the  fact  that  much 
is  changing  does  not  mean  that  everything 
has  changed.  There  are  certain  values,  cer- 
tain principles,  that  are  enduring.  Among 
these  are  the  concepts  of  individual  human 
dignity  and  the  supremacy  of  moral  law. 

In  a  changing  world  our  task  is  to  strive 
resolutely  that  change  shall  Increasingly  re- 
flect the  basic  principles  to  which  our  Nation 
has.  from  its  origin,  been  dedicated. 

II.    OUR    BASIC    PURPOSES 

1.  At  a  time  whon  war  involves  unaccepta- 
ble rUks  for  all  humanity,  we  work  to  build 
a  stable  world  order. 

2  We  scale  for  general  acceptance  of  the 
concept  of  individual  dignity  which  will  lead 
to  the  spread  of  responsible  freedom  and  per- 
sonal liberty. 

3.  We  seek  that  the  free  nations  shall  at- 
tain a  more  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth, 
so  that  their  independence  will  be  more  se- 
ciu^  and  vigorous  and  so  that  there  will  be 
greater  opportunities  for  cultural  and  spirit- 
ual development. 

III.  the  primary  threat 

The  Soviet  Unicm  and  Communist  China 
are  expanding  their  economic  and  industrial 
power  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  They  do  so  by 
a  system  which  combines  governmental  rule 
of  all  labor  with  imposed  austerity.  This 
makes  it  possible  greatly  to  accelerate  capital 
developments. 

There  is  emphasis,  too,  on  quality.  A  spec- 
tacular product  of  Soviet  material  accom- 
plishment was  its  recent  space  probe.  In 
this  field,  the  United  States  is  still  trying  to 
"catch  up"  and  make  up  for  the  head  start 
of  the  Soviets.  Our  space  accomplishments 
during  the  past  y(;ar  Justify  the  belief  that 
we  are  making  good  relative  progress. 

Tbe  Chinese  Communists  seem  to  be  going 
Into  a  dark  night  of  massed  regimentation 
and  forced  labor.  What  they  call  the  great 
leap  forward  Is  In  reality  a  tragic  fall  back- 
ward into  the  abysii  of  human  slavery. 

Asian  nations  ai-e  experiencing  one  aspect 
of  Communist  economic  development:  The 


Communist  tactic  of  flooding  their  market 
places  with  goods  at  less  than  prevailing 
prices.  This  has  widespread  effects,  some 
of  which  reach  into  our  own  country.  At 
one  example  only,  the  dumping  of  cotton 
textiles  in  southeast  Asia  has  reduced  Jap- 
anese exports  in  that  area  and  is  already 
reducing  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan.  As  Communist  economic 
power  grows,  we  must  anticipate  and  plan 
for  further  shocks  to  the  free  world  eco- 
nomic structure  from  the  Communist  trade 
offensive. 

Communist  economic  methods  Involve 
costs  in  human  privation  and  mlrery  that, 
for  us,  are  not  only  repugnant  but  com- 
pletely unacceptable.  We  believe  that  over 
tbn  long  riui  such  a  process  must  inevitably 
be  altered.  Already  there  are  Indications 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  beginning  to 
realize  this.  There  la  some  scaling  down  of 
their  heavy  Industry  ambitions.  They  are 
beginning  to  heed  demands  by  workers  and 
peasants  for  more  leisure  and  for  a  greater 
share  in  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Peoples 
sufficiently  educated  to  operate  a  modem 
industrial  state  may  be  expected  also  to  ac- 
quire the  desire  for  freedom  and  tbe  capacity 
to  get  it.  History  gives  us  good  reason  to 
believe  tbat  the  Soviet  peoples  wiU  not  in- 
definitely submit  to  dictatorial  rule  by  the 
International  Communist  Party  leadership. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Communists  wUl 
encounter  dilBcultles  Increasing  in  tbe  long 
run. 

But  for  the  short  run — and  this  may  be 
a  period  of  years — the  situation  Is  full  ot 
danger. 

That  means  that  we  may  face  a  period 
even  harder  than  we  have  become  used  to. 
To  get  advantage  from  time  we  shall  have 
to  stand  on  our  course.  We  shall  need  the 
national  will  to  stand  firm  In  tbe  face  of  ag- 
gressive threats  and  problngs  from  tbe  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc.  We  shall  need  to  make  what- 
ever unusual  sacrifices  may  be  neceesary. 
People  respond  to  this  kind  of  demand  when 
they  understand  tbat  a  temporary  emergency 
requires  it.  But  these  burdens  seem  to  grow 
heavier  the  longer  they  must  be  borne  dur- 
ing a  period  of  relative  peace.  Our  people 
will  need  to  show  what  freedom  can  moan 
in  terms  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-dlsclpUxi*; 
and  In  terms  of  fortitude  and  perseveraiMe. 

IV.    WORLD    ORDXa 

Let  me  speak  now  about  world  order.  This 
requires  an  elimination  of  tbe  use  or  threat 
of  force  to  accomplish  international  change. 
This  was  always  a  bad  method.  It  has  be- 
come an  intolerable  method  because  tbe  force 
at  man's  disposal  could  now  practically  ob- 
literate human  life  on  this  planet. 

The  United  States  and  other  free  world 
nations  have,  by  their  conduct,  done  much 
to  establish,  for  themselves,  the  principle 
of  the  renunciation  of  aggressive  force:  and 
they  have  shown  tbelr  ability  and  wlU  to 
deter  such  use  of  force  by  others. 

At  the  time  of  the  Suez  affair  and  the 
Israel  I -Egyptian  hostilities.  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  and  then  Israel,  re- 
sponding to  the  overwhelming  opinion  of 
the  United  Nations,  withdrew  their  armed 
forces  and  accepted  a  United  Nations  solu- 
tion. This  may  well  prove  to  be  a  his- 
torical landmark. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States 
and  Its  partners  have  further  shown  tbelr 
opposition  to  change  through  force  or  the 
threat  of  force. 

When  Lebanon  and  Jordan  seemed  threat- 
ened from  without  and  appealed  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  for 
emergency  aid,  we  responded  with  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency.  When  the  emergency  was 
relieved  by  United  Nations  action,  we 
promptly  withdrew  our  forcee. 

Throughout  the  world  small  natlozu  felt 
a  profound  sense  of  reassurance. 

In  the  Par  Bast  the  Chlneee  Communists, 
with  Soviet  backing,  initiated  mllltarv  ac- 
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tlon  designed,  as  they  put  It,  to  expel  the 
United  States  from  the  western  Pacific.  We 
stood  beside  the  Republic  of  China  as  it 
resisted  wliat  seemed  the  preliminaries  of 
that  attack.  Our  free  world  associates  gen- 
erally supported  our  position  that  change 
in  that  area  ahould  not  be  effected  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  China 
Itself  made  a  notable  omtrlbutlon  when, 
last  October.  It  declared  that  It  relied  pri- 
marily upon  peaceful  prlnclplee  and  not 
upon  force  to  secure  tbe  freeing  of  tbe  main- 
land. This  courageous  and  statesmanlike 
act  has  strengthened  the  free  world's  cause 
in  the  western  Pacific. 

Now  In  Berlin  we  face  an  effort  to  expel 
tbe  small  western  contingents  in  West  Ber- 
lin. Tbelr  presence  constitutes  an  indis- 
pensable safeguard  to  the  freedom  of  that 
city.  The  NATO  powers,  ut  their  December 
meeting,  unanimously  vowed  that  such  ex- 
pulsion should  be  resisted 

step  by  step,  discernllile  progress  con- 
tinues to  be  made  In  consolidating  a  sys- 
tem of  collective  security  which  will  effec- 
tively operate  to  exclude  the  use  of  force  to 
effect  International   cbanpes. 

The  mutual  security  arrangements  which 
we  have  with  free  world  cxintrles  no  longer 
assume  the  aspect  of  mere  miUtary  alliances. 
They  are  the  framework  of  consultative  pro- 
cesses that,  day  by  day  are  steadily  re- 
forming tbe  society  of  free  nations. 

In  primitive  and  frontier  societies,  se- 
curity Is  on  an  Individual  basis.  Each  house- 
holder defends  himself  by  his  own  means. 
ITiat  primitive  formula  U  now  obsolete  do- 
mestically. It  is  becomlag  obsolete  inter- 
nationally. Many  free  nations  combine  to 
help  each  other.  The  resultant  power  is 
not  a  power  which  can  be  or  would  be  used 
for  any  aggressive  or  nationalistic  purpose. 
It  is  a  power  dedicated  tc  the  common  wel- 
fare as  mutually  agreed. 

The  United  States  hart  repeatedly  made 
clear — and  I  said  this  agiiln  at  the  last  De- 
cember NATO  meeting — tbat  we  regard  our 
own  military  power  as  being  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  our  free  world  partnerships:  that 
we  are  ready  to  make  kno^vn  to  aU  the  defen- 
sive purpoees  and  circumstances  under  which 
tbat  force  might  be  used;  and  that  we  ahaU 
heed  in  tl|is  reepect,  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  our  partners  Just  as  we  would  expect  them 
to  heed  otir  advice  and  o^unsel  with  respect 
to  the  International  use  of  their  force. 

Thus,  out  of  what  may  orlginaUy  have  been 
conceived  primarily  as  mUltary  aUiances, 
there  is  developing  an  latematlonal  struc- 
ture which  provides  collective  security  on  the 
basis  of  organized  and  ec>ntlnuotu  collective 
consultation.  That  Is  lomethlng  new  in 
history. 

I  might  add  that  acccmplishment  Is  not 
always  easy,  given  the  variety  of  national  de- 
velopment, and  national  viewpoints.  Never- 
theless, the  free  world  pnxtlce  in  this  regard 
constantly  grows  in  efficiency. 

World  order  is  not,  however,  assured  merely 
by  the  elimination  of  vlclence.  There  must 
be  processes  of  peaceful  (hange.  These,  too, 
are  rapidly  developing  within  the  free  world. 
Tbe  General  Assembly  of  tbe  United  Nations 
Is  a  forum  where  theee  needs  find  effective 
expression.  The  Oeneral  Assembly  does  not 
have  the  power  to  legislate  change.  But  it 
has  a  capacity  to  induce  change,  at  least  In 
the  case  of  governments  which  have  respect 
for.  and  are  responsive  to,  world  opinion. 

The  peace  of  the  free  vorld  is  not  a  peace 
of  political  stagnation  or  s  peace  which  sanc- 
tifies the  status  quo.  It  is  a  peace  charac- 
terized by  peaceful  change  reflecting  new 
human  aspirations  and  potentialities. 

There  Is,  of  course,  need  not  only  for  proc- 
esses which  permit  of  poaceftQ  change,  but 
there  U  equally  a  need  for  stability  in  adher- 
ence to  basle  valuee.  Including  that  of  re- 
specting International  agreements  and  trea- 
ties.  This  requires  that,  onlees  international 


law  and  treaty  engagements  are  changed  by 
common  agreement,  they  shoiUd  be  re- 
spected. 

There  has  not  been  as  great  a  development 
of  international  law  and  recourse  to  Judicial 
processes  as  would  be  desirable.  The  United 
Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  Committee  on  the 
codification  of  international  law  has  made 
Uttle  progress.  Some  significant  progress  in 
law  development  was  made  at  the  recent 
lAw  of  the  Sea  Conference,  and  that  Confer- 
ence will  be  resumed  in  1960.  Inadequate 
use  has  been  made  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  As  tbe  President  said  last  week 
In  the  state  of  the  Union  address,  we  envisage 
further  steps  to  encourage  the  greater  use  of 
that  Cotu^. 

In  such  ways  as  I  descrii>e  progress  Is  being 
made  toward  establishing  a  world  order 
where  peace  rests,  not  on  mere  expediency 
or  on  a  balance  of  power,  but  on  a  basis  of 
sound  institutions. 

This  evolution  is  not  spectacular  and 
rarely  considered  news.  What  attracts  at- 
tention are  the  aggressive  problngs  of  the 
CommunlEts  and  the  free  world  reactions 
thereto.  That  gives  the  impression  that  our 
foreign  policy  consists  primarily  of  reacting 
to  Communist  Initiatives. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  fact  Is  that  day  by  day,  month  by 
month,  and  year  by  year,  we  are  building, 
quietly  but  steadUy,  in  the  United  Nations,  in 
NATO,  in  tbe  OAS.  in  8EATO,  and  other  or- 
gans Of  consultation,  the  solid  foundations 
of  an  international  order  based  upon  Justice 
and  law  as  substitutes  for  force. 

The  Communist  rulers  do  not  share  In 
this  effort  to  build  a  stable  world  order  based 
upon  Jtistlce  and  law.  International  com- 
munism avowedly  seeks  worldwide  dictator- 
ship. The  concept  of  Justice  is  alien  to  the 
Communist  creed,  and  law,  in  our  sense  of 
that  word,  is  imknown.  The  free  world  and 
Communist  concepts  are  mutuaUy  antago- 
nistic. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  there 
cannot  be  useful  contacts  and  negotiations 
with  the  Commtmlsts.  We  have  bad  many 
such.  We  are  striving  to  make  progress  in 
the  field  of  disarmament  and  in  that  connec- 
tion deal  with  the  Soviets,  particularly  In 
relation  to  tbe  controUed  discontinuance  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  We  also  seek  agree- 
ment on  possible  measxires  which  might 
be  helpful  in  preventing  surprise  attack. 

At  Warsaw  we  negotiate  with  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

We  have  made  clear  our  wUiingness  to 
negotiate  about  the  German  question. 

We  have  now  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges 
which  is  operating  satisfactorily.  Also  im- 
portant are  the  visits  to  and  from  Russia 
of  influential  citizens. 

President  Eisenhower  urged  this  in  his 
letter  of  February  18,  1958,  to  the  then  Soviet 
Premier.  Following  this  Initiative,  there 
have  been  useful  visits  on  both  sides,  and 
toe  are  glad  that  the  First  Deputy  Premier 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Mikoyan,  is  now 
here  learning  about  our  country.  We  toould 
like  to  see  a  broader  exchange  of  students. 
We  believe  that  in  such  ways  false  premises 
and  miscalculations  can  be  reduced  in  the 
Interest  of  peace. 

V.  THE  uravrrABLx  icovxiCKNT  toward 


I  turn  now  to  our  second  major  purpose. 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  working  In  the 
world  today  is  the  movement  toward  inde- 
pendence and  freedom. 

This  force  is  notably  manifest  in  Africa. 
Here  change  is  rapid,  new  states  are  arising 
almost  overnight.  This  great  continent 
presents  a  challenge  to  the  United  SUtes  to 
do  its  best  to  assist  the  peoples  now  emerg- 
ing into  Independence  and  new  opjxutunity. 

Another  such  area  is  our  hemisphere  to 
the  south.    The  peoples  of  Latin  America 


are  making  clear  their  determination  to  con- 
trol their  own  destinies.  One  by  one  dic- 
tatorships have  made  way  for  governments 
more  responsive  to  the  popular  will. 

This  worldwide  movement  toward  freedom 
is  accompanied  by  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  deadly  nature  of  Sino-Soviet  imperial- 
ism. Tbe  leaders  of  the  new  freedom  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  see  International 
communism  as  an  Immediate  threat  to  their 
liberties,  not,  as  some  have  thought,  a  mere 
bogeyman  of  so-called  Western  lmi>erial- 
ism. 

The  Communists  are  paying  a  price  for 
the  forced  growth  of  tbelr  material  power: 
There  is  a  developing  fear  in  the  less  power- 
ful nations  around  the  world  of  the  danger- 
ous combination  of  burgeoning  econom'.c 
and  military  power  with  the  imperialist 
drive  of  the  Communists  for  world  do- 
minion. This  menacing  combination  brings 
hcnne  with  force  the  threat  which,  when 
the  Communists  were  not  so  strong,  was  but 
a  matter  of  vague  and  largely  academic 
concern. 

There  has  recently  been  a  surprising  clari- 
fication of  understanding  around  the  world 
of  the  real  purpose  of  Communist  leaders — 
to  subject  all  the  world  to  the  dominant 
Influence  and  control  of  International  com- 
munism, with  its  primary  power  centers  at 
Moscow  and  Pelplng. 

In  tbe  Middle  East  the  deadly  designs  of 
communism  are  now  far  more  clearly  real- 
ized than  a  year  ago. 

In  southeast  Asia  liberty-loving  peoples 
are  struggling — and  with  success — ^to  remain 
masters  in  their  newly  built  national  homes. 

In  general.  I  believe  tbe  leaders  and  peo- 
ples of  Asia  now  understand  better  the  sin- 
cerity of  American  policy  favoring  their  in- 
dependence and  our  willingness  to  support 
unconditionally  their  efforts  to  stay  free  and 
do  so  In  their  own  way,  which  may  Indeed 
be  a  non-Western  way. 

In  France,  we  are  witnessing  an  inspiring 
example  of  national  renewal. 

The  tide  of  freedom  Is  running  strong  In 
Western  Europe  as  Communist  strength 
there  ebbs. 

Even  in  Communist  countries  there  Is  a 
powerful  and  persistent  craving  for  greater 
national  freedom.  Yugoslavia  has  been 
steadiast  against  all  threats  and  blandish- 
ments from  Moscow  and  has  courageously 
maintained  Its  independence.  Hungary's 
great  effort  to  throw  off  its  shackles,  even 
though  crushed  by  force,  has  been  an  in- 
spiration and  a  tribute  to  man's  unquench- 
able thirst  for  liberty.  And  throughout  the 
bloc,  even  in  the  V.BSB..,  reviaionism  is  a 
living  force  and  ferment.  Moscow  considers 
it  a  deadly  enemy,  and  with  reason. 

The  pull  of  freedom  ts  dally  manifested  in 
the  flow  of  refugees  from  the  Communist  bloc 
to  the  free  world. 

The  free  people  of  West  Berlin  have,  dur- 
ing years  of  uncertainty  and  danger,  been 
an  Inspiring  beacon  light  for  aU  those  whose 
liberties  have  been  loet  to  Communist  tyr- 
anny. We  are  determined  that  this  light 
shaU  not  fail,  and  that  Berlin  shaU  not  be 
engulfed  In  the  Red  vmdertow. 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  see  freedom  as  a 
predominant  force,  shaping  our  20th-century 
world.  As  Americans,  we  have  faith  that  the 
aspiration,  deep  within  the  soul  of  man,  to 
live  freely  and  with  dignity  In  a  Just  and 
peaceful  world  is  stronger  than  aU  the  ma- 
terial forces  which  the  Communiste  Invoke 
as  the  pledge  and  promise  of  their  power. 
VI.  BCONOMic  paocacBs 

I  turn  now  to  otir  third  basic  purpoee. 

We  l>elieve  that  economic  progress  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  stable  and  free  na- 
tions. There  must  also  be  acceptance  of 
economic  Interdependence  of  nations.  No 
nation  can  live  completely  to  itself. 

Unless  and  until  the  less  developed  areas 
reach  the  stage  of  self-sustaining  economic 
growth,  tbe  world  as  a  whole  will  suffer. 
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Tot  th*  InbablUnU  of  thoM  areai,  an  In- 
ortMlnf  rat*  of  economic  development  has 
become  an  aieentlal  condition  of  free  aocle- 
tlee.  Tbe  demand  for  economic  and  eoclal 
betterment  U  now  unlvenal,  and  IX  progreaa 
cannot  be  achieved  In  freedom,  It  will  be 
■ought  by  methode  that  Jeopardize  freedom. 

The  ConmiunUte  are  fully  aware  of  the 
universal  demand  for  progress,  and  they 
point  to  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
aoomplUhments  in  industrialization  as  proof 
that  their  way  is  better  than  the  way  of 
freedom. 

Our  aid  and  Investment  must  continue  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  de- 
veloping free  nations  to  svistain  their  peo- 
ples' confidence  that  economic  progress  can 
be  attained  In  freedom. 

We  have  not  been  alone  in  providing  such 
support.  Other  highly  industrialized  states 
have  made  significant  contributions. 

These  industrialized  nations  have  also 
shown  a  growing  awareness  of  interdepend- 
ence among  themselves.  This  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  us.  A  common  market 
for  Europe  was  one  of  the  policy  objectives 
stated  In  the  preamble  to  the  European  Re- 
covery Act  of  1948.  Now.  after  10  years,  the 
Six-nation  Eviropean  Common  Market  is  a 
fact.  The  Western  European  currencies  have 
become  more  freely  exchangeable  and  there 
is  a  strong  movement  for  broader  economic 
cooperation  in  Western  Europe. 

Ii^ee  world  economic  progress  does  not  per- 
mit complacency  or  relaxation.  It  calls  in- 
stead for  renewed  effort  to  Increase  the 
forward  momentum. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  must  through  our 
trade  and  financial  policies  continue  to  pro- 
mote recognition  and  positive  use  of  the 
benefits  of  interdependence.  These  benefits, 
and  the  inevitability,  of  economic  interde- 
pendence become  more  clear  each  year. 
What  is  being  done  in  the  European  Com- 
munity of  Six  provides  an  example  and  an 
Inspiration  for  greater  economic  cooperation 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

We  niust  continue  to  apply  our  will,  en- 
ergy, treasure,  and  techniques  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  less  developed  areas.  The  cause 
of  freedom  can  be  won — or  could  be  lost — 
In   these  areas. 

Vn.    CONCLUSIOW 

Let  me  In  conclusion  recall  the  basic  pur- 
poses underlying  our  policies: 

(1)  The  renunciation  of  aggressive  force 
and  the  substitutions  of  collective  institu- 
tions of  peace,  Justice,  and  law  among  na- 
tions; 

(2)  Promotion  of  the  concept  of  human 
dignity,  worth,  and  freedom; 

(3)  Stimulation  of  economic  growth  and 
interdependence  to  create  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities for  realization  of  cultural  and  spirit- 
ual values. 

These  goals  are  not  attainable  in  a  few 
years,  but  will  require  decades  and.  perhaps 
even  generations.  Why  Is  this  so?  We  are 
but  one  nation  among  nearly  a  hundred 
sovereignties,  and  but  a  scant  6  percent  of 
the  world's  land  surface  and  population.  Our 
foreign  policy  is  not  something  we  can  enact 
into  world  law  or  dictate  to  other  peoples. 
It  means  rather  constant  adjustment  to 
forces  which,  though  beyond  our  control  to 
direct,  we  can  infiuence  through  wise  states- 
manship and  adherence  to  sound  principles. 
With  our  Immense  wealth  and  power,  and 
even  more  because  of  our  spiritual  heritage 
of  faith  and  freedom,  we  can  exert  a  shap- 
ing Influence  on  the  world  of  the  future. 

The  price  of  failure  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  our  other  national  objectives. 
While  mustering  all  o\ir  resources,  both  ma- 
terial and  spiritual,  we  must  press  on  with 
courage  to  build  surer  foundations  for  the 
interdependent  world  community  of  which 
we  are  part.  This  will  call  for  austerity  and 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  alL  We  must  put 
first  things  first. 


Our  purpoee,  ultimately  and  at  all  times, 
should  be  to  use  our  great  power,  without 
abusing  or  presuming  upon  It,  to  mov* 
steadily  toward  lasting  peace,  orderly  free- 
dom, and  growlnf;  opportunity.  Thxu  do  wm 
achieve  our  constitutional  purpose  "to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  will  find  in  this  statement  no 
forecast  of  tactics  and  pressures  from 
the  Soviet  bloc  which  may  be  en- 
countered in  1959,  which  Secretary 
Dulles  was  asked  for.  Senators  will  find 
only  one  sentence  concerning  relations 
with  uncommitted  African  nations,  an- 
other subject  on  which  the  Secretary 
was  asked  to  speak.  There  is  no  dis- 
cussion in  any  detail  of  current  Issues 
which  may  be  straining  U.S.  alliances. 
There  is  only  the  vaguest  discussion  of 
any  possible  changes  in  U.S.  policies  in 
1959. 

With  some  executive  branch  witnesses 
it  is  possible  to  pry  out  information  and 
Intelligent  discussion  of  issues  with  the 
help  of  strenuous  cross-examination. 
This  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  it 
is  wasteful  of  the  energies  of  both  the 
committee  and  the  witness.  I  think 
that  the  executive  branch  should  know, 
however,  that  members  of  the  committee 
are  willing  to  do  this  if  we  must,  and  do 
so  in  public  session. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  read  the  newspapers.  We  read 
the  statements  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  We  know  generally 
what  is  going  on  In  the  world.  What 
we  need  are  those  additional  facts  and 
considerations  which  make  the  differ- 
ence between  the  casual  reader  of  the 
newspaiier  and  the  well-informed  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  is  trying  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibility  to  understand 
the  actions  taken  and  the  proposals 
made  by  the  executive  branch.  We 
need,  above  all,  to  hear  analytical  dis- 
cussions of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  taking  this  or  that  possible 
course  of  action  with  respect  to  current 
problems.  We  also  need  to  know  the 
speculations  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  other  Cabinet  members  having  re- 
sponsibilities bearing  on  foreign  rela- 
tion, about  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  state- 
ment in  the  hoise  that  succeeding  execu- 
tive branch  witnesses  in  briefings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
may  pay  some  attention  to  our  disap- 
pointment over  past  performance. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  very  patiently  to  the  state- 
ments of  Senators  during  the  morning 
hour.  I  think  such  statements  should 
be  limited  to  the  3  minutes  prescribed 
in  the  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I 
hope  that  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  or  any  other  occupant  of  the  chair 
will  limit  the  statements  of  Senators  to 
3  minutes  during  the  morning  hour. 
Some  Senators  have  exceeded  the  limita- 
tion. A  Senator  could  occupy  the  entire 
morning  hour  by  using  3  minutes  on  each 
of  a  series  of  subjects.  Many  other  Sen- 
ators still  desire  to  place  matters  in  the 


Ricou.  I  myself  desire  to  speak  for 
about  5  minutes.  X  shall  courteously  wait 
until  the  other  Senators  have  placed 
their  matters  in  the  Record.  But  I  think 
the  Chair  should  limit  Senators  to  the  3 
minutes  provided  for  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 


REOPENING  OF  CONSULATE  AT 
BRAZZAVILLE,  FRENCH  EQUATO- 
RIAL AFRICA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  great  pleasure  in  hearing 
that  the  United  States  on  January  1 
reopened  its  consulate  at  Brazzaville. 
French  Equatorial  Africa.  The  consu- 
late has  the  four  newly  autonomous  re- 
publics of  French  Equatorial  Africa 
within  its  consular  jurisdiction,  an  area 
of  almost  1  million  square  miles  running 
from  the  Sahara  Desert  to  the  rain 
forest  of  the  Congo. 

Because  of  budgetary  limitations,  as  of 
last  year,  not  even  a  single  American 
representative  was  stationed  In  a  region 
one-third  the  size  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  even  the  names 
of  these  political  entities,  which  recently 
have  chosen  to  remain  linked  with 
France,  are  relatively  unfamiliar  in  this 
country.  Yet  these,  and  almost  all  other 
African  areas,  are  astir  with  new  desires 
and  movements  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  free  world  countries,  and  espe- 
cially the  United  States,  must  watch 
trends  in  Africa  with  close  and  sympa- 
thetic attention.  We  urgently  need  more 
observers  in  the  area.  This  Is  why  I  am 
so  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  opened 
a  new  post  headed  by  a  career  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  already  has  expe- 
rience in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobo  the  State  Department  press  re- 
lease concerning  the  reopening  of  this 
consulate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Januakt  8, 1950. 

UNrrxD  Statks  Rcopxms  Ambkican  CoNstrukTS 
AT  Bkazzavuxx,  FaZNCH  Equatobial  Afsica 

The  United  States  reopened  Its  consulate 
at  Brazzaville.  French  Equatorial  Africa,  on 
January  1,  1959.  The  consulate  has  all  of 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  Including  the  au- 
tonomous Republics  of  Gabon,  Middle  Con- 
go. Ubangl-Shari,  and  Chad,  within  its  con- 
sular Jurisdiction.' 

Francis  N.  Magliozzl.  of  Massachusetts, 
career  Foreign  Service  officer,  is  the  consul  in 
charge.  Mr.  MagUozzi  joined  the  Foreign 
Service  In  1947.  He  has  served  at  the  Amer- 
ican consulate  general  in  Frankfort  as  well  as 
American  Embassies  in  Copenhagen.  Bagh- 
dad, and  Brussels  in  that  order.  His  last 
post  was  the  American  consulate  general  in 
Leopoldville,  where  he  actually  was  assigned 
as  resident  consul  In  Brazzaville  prior  to  the 
formal  reopening  of  the  post. 


PIFnETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  BOUND- 
ARY WATERS  TREATY  OF  1909 
BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  important  occasion 
that  has  received  little  notice,  namely. 
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the  50th  annlyersary  las:  Saturday  of  the 
signing  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Trea^^y 
of  1909  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  International  Joint  Com- 
mission set  up  imder  this  treaty  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  (tnabllng  our  na- 
tions to  undertake  such  a  great  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  project  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway. 

It  has  been  most  appropriate  that  we 
should  have  had  an  eminent  group  of 
Canadian  parliamentarians  visiting  us 
over  the  last  weekend,  and  that  impor- 
tant economic  talks  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  hav;  just  concluded 
after  reaffirming  our  myriad  common 
interests.  These  are  (iddltlonal  exam- 
ples of  the  friendly  abiding  ties  between 
our  two  great  countriet .  I  hope  we  will 
do  everything  we  can  tD  nourish  our  al- 
ready fertile  relationship  by  giving  it  the 
closest  possible  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  public  statement  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  about  this  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JktrvAMr  10.  1959. 

BTATEMUrr  ST  THK  SCdHTAST  OF  STAT«  OK 
THE  50TR  ANNIVrKSAST  OF  THE  SIGNING  OF 
THE    BOtrNDAKT    WaTSXS    TaZATT    OF    1900 


Today,  January  11,  ISfO,  Is  the  SOth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  which 
established  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission of  the  United  8ta-.«s  and  Canada  and 
provided  that  •••  •  •  thj  navigation  of  aU 
navigable  boundary  waters  shaU  forever  con- 
tinue free." 

Tbls  treaty  and  the  Commission  which 
it  established  have  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  maintenance  of  the  excel- 
lent relations  which  we  have  enjoyed  with 
Canada  over  the  years.  It  has  provided  a 
means  of  resolving  problems  connected  with 
boundary  waters  througti  mutual  coopera- 
tion, and  it  exemplifies  tlie  spirit  with  which 
we  and  our  Canadian  neighbors  have  ap- 
proached many  other  quistlons  of  joint  con- 
cern. 

The  problems  which  hiive  come  before  the 
International  Joint  Commission  since  1999 
have  touched  the  Uvei  and  interests  of 
countless  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der. They  have  ranged  from  consideration 
of  relatively  minor  mat^irs  such  as  the  pro- 
posal of  an  Individual  to  block  a  trans- 
boundary  stream  to  decisions  controlling  vast 
power  and  navigation  virojecta  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  but  all  have  received  fair 
and  thorough  consideration  by  the  Conunis- 
sion  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  rights  of 
all  concerned. 

on  this  SOth  annivertary  of  the  treaty  It 
Is  Indeed  gratifying  tc  observe  that  the 
high  puri>ose  of  the  contracting  parties  has 
been  carried  out  effectively  and  to  the  great 
mutual  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


BREAKFAST  MEETTs^O  REMARKS  BY 
SENATOR  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, our  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robirtson].  made  a 
few  remarks  to  a  group  of  Senators  as- 
sembled for  a  breakfast  meeting.  Ordi- 
narily, there  is  no  publication  of  any  pro- 
ceedings at  such  meetings.  However, 
Senator  Robxrtson's  remarks  are  so 
true,  so  timely,  and  present  such  a  ring- 
ing challenge,  as  well  as  a  contribution 


to  our  times,  that  I  asked  him  to  reduce 
them  to  writing.  I  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  have  been  the  author  of  this 
statement.  I  think  these  remarkable 
thotights  should  be  preserved  and  given 
to  the  American  people.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TRTTK    GKKATNCBS 

(Remarks  of  Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robektson  at 
meeting  of  Senate  breakfast  group  Jan- 
uary 14,  1959) 

In  welcoming  new  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  meeting  with  us  today  for  the  first 
time  may  I  express  the  hope  that  they  wUl 
derive  from  devoting  1  hour  each  week  to 
prayer  and  the  study  of  God's  word  with 
their  Senate  colleagues  the  inspiration  that 
these  meetings  have  through  a  period  of 
years  been  to  me  and  sbare  my  fond  l>eUef 
that  the  prayers  of  contrite  and  humble 
hearts  uttered  In  unison  will  ascend  to  that 
Judgment  throne  where  Justice  and  mercy 
are  reconciled  and  the  judge  and  the  brother 
are  one. 

In  the  10  minutes  allotted  to  me  as  dis- 
cussion leader.  I  desire  to  propose  as  the 
theme  for  our  roundtable  discussion  the 
Christian  concept  of  true  greatness.  It  Is 
far  dlflerent  from  the  materialistic  concept 
of  physical,  political  or  mental  power,  or  the 
power  and  prestige  of  accumulated  wealth. 
And  it  Includes  far  more  of  unselfish  love 
and  unselfish  service  than  the  patriotic 
idealism  of  the  Athenian  statesman.  Pericles, 
who  said  of  the  young  men  of  Athens  who 
died  In  repulsing  the  Persian  invaders:  "So 
they  gave  their  bodies  to  the  Commonwealth 
and  received,  each  for  his  own  memory, 
praise  that  will  never  die.  and  with  It  the 
grandest  of  all  sepulchres,  not  that  in  which 
their  mortal  bones  are  laid,  but  a  home  in 
the  minds  of  men,  where  their  glory  remains 
fresh  to  stir  to  speech  or  action  as  the  oc- 
casion comes  by.  For  the  whole  earth  is  the 
sepulchre  of  famous  men:  and  their  story 
Is  not  graven  only  on  stone  over  their  native 
earth,  but  lives  on  far  away,  without  visible 
symbol,  woven  Into  the  stuff  of  other  men's 

Uves. 

The  fact  that  this  Is  the  86th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Indicates,  of  course, 
that  there  have  been  85  previous  Congresses 
which  covered  a  span  of  170  years.  During 
that  remarkable  period  in  the  world's  history, 
the  development  of  our  material  resources,  of 
our  wealth  and  of  the  power  that  normally 
goes  with  wealth  has  been  on  such  a  phe- 
nomenal scale  that  It  la  a  bit  difficult  for  us 
to  realize  two  very  vital  facts  of  history, 
namely,  170  years  Is  a  brief  span  as  compared 
with  the  period  in  which  some  nations  of  the 
past  have  been  world  powers  before  suffer- 
ing total  destruction  and,  secondly,  there 
has  never  been  untU  recently  a  period  when 
It  lay  within  the  power  of  just  one  man  to 
start  a  world  conflict  In  which  a  substantial 
part  of  the  entire  world's  population  could 
b«  destroyed  In  a  matter  of  days,  leaving  the 
remainder  cowering  behmd  a  windbreak  or 
In  the  diseased  soaked  ruins  of  a  situn. 
Hence,  my  hope  that  this  Is  an  appropriate 
time  and  place  for  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  who  by  their  presence  here  this 
morning  Indicate  a  desire  to  have  their 
Uves  conform  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
to  ask  as  Benjamin  Franklin  did  at  the 
Philadelphia  Constitutional  Convention,  that 
the  Father  of  Light  will  lUumlnate  oxir  vm- 
derstanding  with  respect  to  our  true  ob- 
jectives and  our  concept  of  the  metmlng 
of  greatness. 

As  an  appropriate  theme  for  our  consid- 
eration. I  wish  to  remind  you  of  what  Jesus 
said  to  two  of  his  disciples.  Jamee  and  John, 
who  had  expressed  to  him  the  very  worldly 


ambitioii  to  b«  the  two  tc^  men  In  His  new 
kingdom:  "^e  know  that  they  who  are  ac- 
oountad  to  rule  over  the  OentUes  lord  it 
over  tbein;  and  their  great  ones  ezeretee  au- 
thority over  them.  But  it  Is  not  bo  among 
you:  Init  whosoever  would  become  great 
among  you.  shall  be  your  minister.  And 
whosoever  would  be  first  among  you,  shall 
be  servant  of  aU.  For  the  Bon  of  Man 
also  came  not  to  be  ministered  imto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many." 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  serve  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  which  stlU  can  be  de- 
scribed properly  as  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world.  No  man  ever  reached 
the  Senate  virithout  an  ambition  to  be  great. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  well-knovm  fact  that  after 
achieving  the  ambition  of  being  a  United 
States  Senator,  many  Senators  have  enter- 
tained the  ambition  of  becoming  President 
and  some  have  achieved  It.  But  since,  as 
I  have  Indicated,  we  Uve  In  an  age  In  which 
possession  of  unprecedented  wealth  and 
power  is  no  longer  a  guaranty  of  oiir  Imme- 
diate peace,  much  less  our  ultimate  secu- 
rity, I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
man's  conception  of  greatness  has  changed 
through  the  ages,  and  then  to  ask  a  candid 
expression  from  you  during  the  roundtable 
discussion — If  you  sincerely  feel  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation  which  claims  to  be  a 
Christian  Nation  and  which  Inscribes  on  Its 
coins  "In  God  We  Trust"  have  finally  sub- 
scribed to  the  principle  of  greatness  based 
upon  the  Christian  principle  that  he  Is 
greatest  who  best  loves  and  best  serves  his 
fellow  man. 

God  made  the  universe  and  so  God  Is 
omnipotent.  God  made  man  In  His  image 
and  God  knew  from  the  days  of  Adam  down 
to  the  present  time  not  only  what  every 
man  was  doing  but  what  every  man  was 
thinking  in  his  heart  and  so  Ood  Is  omnis- 
cient. But.  over  and  above  all  else,  God 
Is  love.  Love  Is  a  gift,  the  expression  of 
self,  and  man  then  Is  great  when  he  can 
catch  In  his  p>oor  and  futile  life  some  rays 
of  that  glory  which  la  the  first  of  God's 
characteristics. 

Those  who  have  been  members  of  this 
group  for  the  past  12  years  wUl  recall  how 
frequently  I  have  discussed  the  great  men 
of  the  Old  Testament  who  through  complete 
faith  In  God  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  their  fellow  man.  They  win  re- 
caU  my  discussion  of  how  God  let  the  DevU 
strip  Job,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
sheik  of  the  desert,  of  both  his  wealth  and 
his  power  and  how  out  of  those  trials  and 
tribulations  Job  got  a  new  concept  of  Ood 
and  a  new  vision  erf  true  greatness. 

Then,  some  of  you  may  recall  the  occasion 
on  which  I  disc\used  David's  conflict  with 
Oollath.  Oollath  the  Olant  of  the  PhUls- 
tlnes  who  typified  the  barbarian  test  ot 
greatness — superlative  human  strength.  In 
conquering  Goliath,  David  reUed  neither 
upon  his  strength  nor  upon  his  wealth  nor 
upon  a  superior  Intellect.  He  relied  solely 
upon  his  Implicit  faith  In  Ood  and  a  deep 
conviction  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
serve  his  people. 

And  then  we  studied  tbe  remarkable  ca- 
reer of  the  Jewish  captive  named  Daniel, 
who  because  of  his  deelre  to  encourage  other 
captive  Jews  to  remain  true  to  their  faith 
was  willing  to  incur  the  death  penalty  by 
refusing  to  obey  the  command  of  an  orien- 
tal king  to  worship  a  false  Ood. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  only  to  the  Bible 
or  to  the  pages  of  ancient  secular  history 
for  examples  of  those  who  achieved  true 
greatnesa  through  unselfish  service  to 
others.  Today,  for  instance,  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  one  of  our  Nation's  great- 
est scientists,  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury, 
known  as  the  pathfinder  of  the  seaa  because 
he  charted  the  tradewinds  and  th«  tides,  he 
founded  the  U.8.  Naval  Olieenratory.  he 
caused  to  be  founded  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
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he  gatbarad  Um  date  raqulred  for  the  IftTlnff 
of  the  flnt  tranaatlantlo  cable,  he  orgi^zilaed 
the  flnt  league  of  Natlona  which  lucceaafuUy 
functioned  for  60  yeari  In  the  dlawemlnation 
of  maritime  Infcvmatton,  and  ha  was  the 
father  of  the  preeent  Weather  Bureau.    But 
after    the    unfortunate    War    Between    the 
8tete8#    Matthew    Fontaine    Ifaviry    turned 
down  flattering  offers  to  head  the  Imperial 
obaenratorlee  of  both  Prance  and  Ruula  to 
accept  the  chair  of  physlca  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  In  my  hometown.     Maury 
never    accumulated    wealth,    he    never    had 
political  power  and  during  his  lifetime  no 
adeqiute    recognition    of    his    Intellectual 
achievements,  the   three   fields  of  greatness 
to  which  so  many  men  aspire.     But  Maury 
U  now  listed  among  the  alltime  greats  be- 
cause like  the  immortal  Robert  E.  Lee  he 
bad  the  ChrUtlan  concept  of  true  greatness 
whereby  unselfish  service  to  the  training  ol 
the  youth  of  the  South  was  preferred  to  ma- 
terial   rewards    for    the    use    of    his  distin- 
guished name. 

So  I  conclude  by  asking  you  to  what  ex- 
tent are  our  current  ambitions  for  great- 
ness attuned  to  the  acciunulatlon  of  wealth. 
the  exercise  of  political  power  or  the  public 
recognition  of  a  superior  Intellect  and  what 
part  attuned  to  the  one  who  said,  "I  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister." 
As  a  great  London  preacher  said  many  years 
ago:  "The  physical  strength  of  the  Crucified 
ebbed  with  His  life  blood;  His  last  earthly 
possessions  were  cast  lots  for  by  His  execu- 
tioners; Herod  treated  Him  publicly  as  a  fool 
when  He  was  on  His  way  to  die.  Yet  His 
greatness  remained:  for  His  eternal  strength 
indeed.  His  uncreated  wealth,  HU  clear  and 
awful  intellect,  were  not  as  men  deemed,  in 
that  hour  of  darkness;  His  supreme  great- 
ness, that  which  was  to  give  the  law  to  the 
best  human  thought  upon  the  subject,  and 
to  revolutionize  the  world,  remained.  It  re- 
mained, that  consununate  act  of  service, 
offered  by  infinite  charity  to  the  Father  on 
high,  offered  on  behalf  of  man  below:  and 
henceforth  all  who,  by  faith  and  love,  unite 
themselves  to  it,  are  initiated  thereby  into 
the  true  secret  of  mans  greatness,  and 
learn  practically  tUe  meaning  of  the  precept 
of  Christ." 

The  recognition  by  this  group  of  the 
Christian  principle  of  true  greatness  and 
their  believing  and  united  prayers  may  help 
to  lift  the  shadows  from  the  road  ahead. 


that  needs  the  work  of  men— Is  the  prime 
issue  before  this  Congress.  And  this 
Senator  intends  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  as  a  Senator  to  propose  and  per- 
suade and  vote  to  give  these  idle  men  a 

chance  to  work. 

The  PRFSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  received  from  the  Wisconsin 
State  Employment  Service  a  report  that 
unemployment  in  Wisconsin  during  the 
past  month  amounted  to  77,400.  This 
Is  up  by  a  whopping  16,000  over  the  num- 
ber for  the  same  time  a  year  earlier.  It 
is  up  by  a  solid  7,000  since  November. 
In  spite  of  these  bleak  figures,  unemploy- 
ment in  my  State  is  moderately  less  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  much  talk 
about  Government  waste,  and  we  should. 
Certainly  I  deplore  it.  But  the  most 
tragic  and  the  most  irreplaceable  waste 
in  this  country  is  the  waste  of  men  who 
want  to  work  but  cannot  find  employ- 
ment. The  work  they  were  denied  doing 
last  month  can  never  be  made  up.  It  is 
lost  forever.  It  is  lost  at  a  time  when 
America  needs  the  work  of  men  to  build 
tens  of  thousands  of  schoolrooms,  when 
we  need  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  homes,  and  a  rapid  and  vast  stepup  in 
our  missile  production  and  in  our  whole 
Defense  Establishment. 

Yes.  indeed,  Mr.  President,  waste— the 
waste  of  idle  manpower  in  an  America 


VISIT  OF  SOVIET  UNION  S  DEPUTY 
PREMIER  ANASTAS  MIKOYAN 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
good  deal  of  soul  searching,  I  simply 
cannot  condone  the  activities  of  those 
who  indulge  in  socializing  with  Deputy 
Premier  Mikoyan.  Were  he  here  on 
some  specific  business  I  could  understand 
formal  talks  with  him  by  our  officials 
who  would  be  concerned  with  his  pro- 
posals. It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that 
Mikoyan  is  here  for  a  propaganda  good 
will  tour;  first,  to  try  to  weaken  our 
hitherto  firm  stand  In  regard  to  the  Ber- 
lin situation,  and,  secondly,  to  attempt  to 
soften  us  up  for  eventual  proposals  of 
increased  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  can  only  have  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening our  comparative  position. 

A  few  of  our  great  industrialists  and  a 
few  of  our  Wall  Street  bankers  have 
given  him  the  red-carpet  treatment  as  a 
matter  of  obvious  self-interest  if  his  mis- 
sion is  successful.  I,  for  one,  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  aid  him  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  mission,  nor  do  I  ap- 
prove of  their  actions.  I  wonder  if  these 
same  bankers  and  industrialists  are 
aware  of  Lenin's  statement  that,  "When 
we  Communists  are  ready  to  hang  the 
capitalists,  they'll  try  to  outbid  each 
other  for  the  sale  of  the  hemp  to  us." 
That  Is  pretty  straight  language.  When 
will  we  learn  that  men  cannot  be  both 
greedy  and  free?  Why  do  we  now  pay 
tribute  and  social  adulation  for  a  tem- 
porary smile  from  a  man  whose  every 
past  word  and  deed  indicates  that  he 
despises  us  and  our  way  of  life?  Has 
his  Communist-indoctrinated  thinking 
of  many  years  duration  so  suddenly 
changed? 

I  am  distressed  that  some  of  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  have  also  accorded 
him  recognition  in  social  activities.  It 
is  especially  disturbing  that  this  man, 
one  of  the  top  plotters  of  our  destruction, 
should  have  been  given  a  luncheon  under 
the  very  dome  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  which 
is  the  most  important  citadel  of  human 
freedom  In  the  world  today.  Those  of  us 
in  public  life  who  have  entrusted  to  us 
the  safeguarding  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  human  freedoms  might 
better  follow  the  course  set  by  that  astute 
and  beloved  leader  of  the  CathoUc 
Church,  Cardinal  Cushlng  of  Boston, 
who  recently  said  without  equivocation. 
"I  shall  not  receive  Mikoyan  nor  attend 
any  functions  in  his  honor." 

That  should,  indeed,  be  the  course  of 
our  people,  whose  memories  are  not  so 
dull  that  they  have  already  forgotten  an 
incident  which  occurred  Just  a  few  brief 
months  ago,  and  which  characterizes  the 
calculated  course  of  that  ruthless  regime 
which  Mikoyan  represents.  An  Amer- 
ican unarmed  transport  plane,  on  its 


way  from  Turkey  to  Iran,  was  shot  down 
by  Soviet  fighter  planes  over  Armenia, 
which  happens  to  be  Comrade  Mikoyan's 
homeland.  Eventually.  Mr.  Mikoyan's 
government  was  kind  enough  to  return 
to  us  the  bodies  of  four  American  sol- 
diers. Where  are  the  other  ten?  We  do 
not  know. 

Instead  of  traipsing  around  the  coun- 
try exuding  affable  charm.  I  would  be 
much  more  impressed  if  Mikoyan  would 
address  himself  to  giving  vis  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
those  sons  of  American  mothers. 

Cardinal  Cushing's  course  is  the  one  I 
had  already  set  for  myself  from  the  time 
Mikoyan  arrived  in  this  country.  In  that 
decision,  and  in  my  whole  course  of 
action.  I  shall  continue  to  do  my  utmost 
to  convey  to  the  Soviet  enslaved  peoples 
of  the  world  that  the  torch  which  they 
bear  in  their  never-ending  struggle  for 
freedom  still  shines  brightly  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  demonstrate 
to  those  people  of  the  world  who  look  to 
us  for  leadership  that  the  adulation  and 
freewheeling  publicity  accorded  Miko- 
yan in  some  quarters  is  only  an  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  a  small  fraction  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  A  vast  ma- 
jority echo  the  words  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling in  that  great  anthem  entitled  "The 
Recessional,"  which  concludes  with — 

Lord  Ood  of  HosU,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget. 

I  have  full  faith  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Certainly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  rise  to  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  made  by  my 
distinguished  and  able  and  beloved 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  with  regard 
to  his  colleagues  visiting  with  the  distin- 
guished official  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  very  much  of 
our  system.  I  am  so  proud  of  it  that 
there  is  nothing  I  have  to  hide  and 
nothing  I  have  to  fear. 

I  think  it  was  good  that  Mr.  Mikoyan 
came  to  this  country.  I  think  the 
further  he  went,  and  the  more  he  saw. 
the  less  he  must  have  been  impressed 
with  his  own  system.  I  only  wish  that 
more  people  of  his  stature  and  his  ability 
could  see  how  the  free-enterprise  system 
works  and  how  freedom  is  preserved.  1 
also  wish  that  men  of  equal  stature  in 
our  country  were  given  the  same  free 
privilege  to  travel  through  Russia  and 
observe  all  areas  there,  instead  of  certain 
selected  areas. 

It  was  not  many  months  ago  when  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  carried  on  a  televJBkm 
program  in  this  country.  I  think  his 
appearance  on  that  program  did  much  to 
unite  our  own  people  and  to  Instill  in 
them  a  new  determination  to  preserve 
the  freedom  that  our  forefathers  had 
fought  for.  I  think  it  was  well  to  have 
Mr.  Khrushchev  appear  on  the  television 
screens,  because  no  one  who  saw  him 
wanted  any  part  of  either  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev or  the  Russian  systemL 

I  believe  in  the  Open  Curtain  poller. 
and  I  beUeve  the  more  people  can  ex- 
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change  views  and  exchange  ideas  and 
reason  things  out,  the  lietter  oft  we  shall 
be.  This  is  a  troubled  world,  but  at  least 
the  people  of  this  country  and  the  lead- 
ers of  this  country  wan:  peace  more  than 
they  want  anything  el>e. 

I  cannot  help  but  l»elieve  that  when 
Mr.  Mikoyan  returns  to  his  own  country 
he  will  at  least  have  had  a  great  im- 
pression of  what  free  Kovermnent  really 
is ;  and  I  hope  that  he  tind  his  people  will 
permit  our  President,  iind  our  Secretary 
of  State,  and  our  mir.orlty  leader,  and 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  of  our  country, 
to  appear  on  tclevisio:i,  so  the  Russian 
people  can  sec  the  diCerence. 

One  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
this  body,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis], 
has  just  returned  from  travel  in  Russia. 
I  listened  to  his  report  with  great  inter- 
est. I  had  heard  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  RussiLLl  report  on  a  study  he 
had  made  there  some  years  ago.  What 
impressed  me  about  the  report  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  that  he 
went  to  the  schools  and  saw  the  children, 
he  went  to  the  stores  and  saw  the  store- 
keepers, he  saw  people  in  all  walks  of 
life.  He  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  90  percent  of  the  people  were  inter- 
ested in  our  country  and  wanted  to  know 
more  about  it.  He  believed  they  were  all 
determined  to  have  peace.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  other  10  percent  happen  to  be 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  rather  have  a  few  words 
dropped  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
than  have  a  few  bombs  dropped  on  it. 

I  certainly  voice  no  approval  of  the 
Russians'  system,  of  their  actions,  or  of 
their  ideas  when  I  discuss  matters  with 
them,  any  more  than  I  give  approval  to 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  when  I  stand 
to  try  to  reason  with  him.  The  Senator 
is  entitled  to  his  thoughts.  I  have  great 
respect  for  them.  A  great  deal  of  the 
time  I  agree  with  the  Senator,  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  that  we  ought  to 
shut  the  curtain  and  try  to  stick  our  nose 
in  the  sand,  to  run  under  the  tunnel  and 
hide,  to  tuck  our  tails  and  say,  "We  are 
so  insecure  ourselves,  and  we  have  such 
an  Inferiority  complex  we  are  afraid  to 
let  anybody  even  come  to  see  what  we 
have;  and.  more  than  that,  we  are  afraid 
to  talk  with  them.  Moreover,  if  we  talk 
with  them  we  are  certainly  not  going 
to  eat  with  them." 

That  is  not.  in  my  judgment,  the  way 
to  have  peace  in  the  world,  ever.  I  think 
the  thing  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  the  world  want  more  than 
anythmg  else  is  the  opportunity  for  their 
children  to  live  instead  of  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  means  wliich  we  have 
developed,  which  can  wipe  out  humanity 
overnight. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  his  generous 
reference. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  there  Is 
nobody  I  admire  more  for  his  American- 
ism and  forthrightness  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas.  I  have 
a  very  deep  affection  for  him. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  people  of  Wit 
Government  having  ofDcial  contact,  ~tiu€ 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  for  one 


ment  bellevee  our  officials  are  going  to 
be  invited  to  Russia,  allowed  to  see 
everything,  or  are  going  to  have  ban- 
quets given  m  their  honor,  are  going  to 
have  luncheons  given  in  their  honor,  and 
are  going  to  have  the  red  carpet  rolled 
out  for  them,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
Does  the  Senator  so  beUeve? 

In  addition  to  that,  we  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  we  as  a  country  in  the  United 
Nations  have  taken  a  definite  position 
against  what  happened  in  Hungarj'.  We 
are  talking  about  the  man  who  was  the 
architect.  He  was  the  boss  right  on 
the  job  when  the  Himgarian  massacre 
occurred.  I  think  this  situation  is  a  little 
different. 

The  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  have  never  been  m  the 
position  of  coming  forward  with  such  a 
record.  I  think  the  situation  is  wholly 
different. 

I  do  not  object  to  any  official  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  mcluding  Senators  of 
the  United  States,  sitting  down  to  discuss 
problems  with  a  representative  of  a 
foreign    power.     I   think   that   is   as   it 

should  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  What  I  have  objected 
to  is  the  giving  of  luncheons  and  dinners 
in  Mikoyan's  honor,  and  particularly  I 
object  when  certain  big  Wall  Street 
bankers  and  certain  big  indiistrialists — 
those  who  would  be  the  first  victims  of 
any  Communist  success  in  this  Nation — 
rush  in  to  glowmgly  receive  Mikoyan. 
That  is  what  I  object  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  these  Wall  Street 
bankers.  The  Senator  is  more  familiar 
with  them,  evidently,  than  I  am. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  been  reading 
about  them  lately. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  went  to  a 
luncheon  yesterday,  given  so  that  a  group 
of  Senators  could  meet  and  discuss  their 
impressions  with  the  distinguished  pub- 
lisher of  the  Commercial  Appeal  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

I  observe  my  delightful  friend,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Teimessee,  who  was 
host  at  that  limcheon,  is  present  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  broke  bread  at  that  luncheon.  I 
broke  more  of  it  than  I  should  have,  and 
I  have  taken  on  more  weight,  but  it  was 
a  delicious  luncheon.  I  enjoyed  it.  We 
exchanged  ideas  back  and  forth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  luncheon  I 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. The  only  reason  why  I  had  not 
gone  to  the  committee  earlier  was  that 
I  had  accepted  the  luncheon  invitation 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  first. 
When  I  got  to  the  cMnmittee  I  ob- 
served—I wlU  say  this  to  the  Senator, 
since  it  Is  what  he  objects  to — ^there  was 
not  even  any  water  on  the  table.  All 
had  finished  eating.  There  was  no  food 
around. 

I  ^^bserved  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  was  glad  he  was  present.  I 
listened  to  the  Deputy  Premier.  I  heard 
hifn  respond  to  some  questions  asked 
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by  members  of  the  Committee  cm  Foreign 
Relations.  I  did  not  ask  any  questions, 
but  I  heard  same  very  penetrating  ques- 
tions asked,  and  some  answers  made.  I 
am  proud  we  have  a  country  where  we 
can  sit  down  with  the  leaders  of  govern- 
ment— Republicans  and  Democrats,  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee — 
and,  through  questions,  fully  and  thor- 
oughly demonstrate,  I  think,  even  to  Mr. 
Mikoyan  that  our  system  is  better  than 

his. 

I  would  not  want  this  opportimity  to 
pass  without  making  such  defense  as  I 
am  capable  of  making  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
am  glad  the  President  of  the  United 
States  talked  to  Mr.  Mikoyan.  I  am 
glad  the  Secretary  of  State  talked  to  Mr. 
Mikoyan.  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  is  anticipating 
a  visit  to  Russia. 

I  think  the  more  the  Russian  pe<H)le 
can  see  us  and  the  more  we  can  see  them 
the  better  opportunity  we  shall  have  to 
avoid  destroying  all  humanity.  As  I  said 
earlier,  I  would  rather  drop  words  than 
bombs. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  invited  to  the 
luncheon  j^esterday  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  my  honor  to  sit  next 
to  the  Deputy  Premier.  I  asked  a  great 
many  questions  about  agriculture,  live- 
stock, and  feed  grains  before  other  ques- 
tions dealing  essentially  with  foi-eign 
relations  were  brought  forth. 

I  have  two  emotions  about  the  mat- 
ter. The  first  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
what  happened  50  years  ago,  because  it 
was  exactly  50  years  ago  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  invited  Booker  T.  Washington 
of  Tuskegee  Institute  to  toe  White 
House  for  lunch.  The  fulminations  in 
the  country  reached  to  the  heavens.  In 
our  own  country  what  sharp  difference 
of  opinion  there  was  over  toe  fact  toat 
a  man  of  color,  a  great  educator  and  a 
great  leader  of  his  people,  should  even 
be  tavited  to  the  White  House  by  toe 
President  of  toe  United  States. 

Yesterday  we  had  as  a  guest  toe  Dep- 
uty Premier  of  Russia.  He  came  as  a 
tourist,  really;  he  did  not  come  in  his 
official  status.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
make  toe  distinction  as  between  toe 
status  of  a  man  in  one  category  and 
in  another.  That  is  neitoer  here  nor 
there.  I  was  glad  to  attend  officially. 
My  greatest  regret  ts  that  what  was  said 
and  what  was  asked  could  not  have  been 
put  on  toe  record.  Then  our  people 
would  be  able  to  make  a  good  estimate. 

Much  was  said  by  way  of  comment 
about  toe  luncheon,  so  I  toink  I  am  free, 
without  violating  any  confidences,  to 
make  remarks  on  an  item  or  two.  My 
good  friend  from  New  Hampshire  raises 
a  question  of  9  or  10  miretrieved,  un- 
explained bodies  in  toe  difficulty  whl<dx 
happened  over  Armenia.  That  very 
question  was  raised  by  toe  distinguished 
Senator  from  CMilo  [Mr.  LattschiI.  I 
followed  his  every  word.    I  think  toe 
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Senator  will  agree  we  did  not  get  a  very 
satisfactory  answer  to  that  question. 
The  Berlin  question  was  raised.  I  was 
glad  to  note  the  alertness  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  In  pursuing  the  matter. 

I  wish  our  people  could  have  observed 
the  agitation  and  the  sharply  punctuated 
gestures  of  the  Deputy  Premier;  the 
firmness  which  he  manifested;  and  his 
forthrightness.  in  a  sen^e.  when  he  said, 
through  his  affable  and  very  fluent  young 
interpreter,  "You  mistrust  us.  and  we 
mistrust  you."  It  would  have  been  very 
helpful.  I  wish  our  people  could  have 
listened.  It  would  have  given  them 
great  insight.  It  has  made  me,  I  think, 
more  dedicated  than  ever  before. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  as  an  ofBcial,  invited  guest, 
it  was  quite  an  eye  opener  for  me.  The 
one  thought  I  brought  away  was:  Let 
nobody  in  this  country  ever  mistake  the 
firm  chin,  the  flashing  eye,  the  absolute 
steadfastness  without  any  opportunity 
of  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Premier, 
because  he  laid  it  right  on  the  line. 
From  that  we  can  well  know  our  duty 
and  oiir  responsibility  will  be  to  be  firm 
In  every  situation  which  may  arise,  for 
If  we  vacillate,  if  we  weaken,  I  shudder 
to  think  what  the  ultimate  consequence 
may  be. 

So  I  concur  with  my  friend  that  it 
was  not  a  social  function.  J  think  we 
were  merely  extending  official  courtesies 
to  the  distinguished  guest  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  meeting  was 
an  eye-opener.  I  am  glad  I  was  there  to 
hear  him,  to  see  him,  and  to  get  a  few 
questions  answered.  My  greatest  regret 
Is  that  there  was  not  time  enough  for 
many  other  questions.  I  was  primed  to 
ask  how  many  television  stations  the 
Russians  had,  and  how  many  receiving 
sets  they  had;  how  many  radio  stations, 
and  how  many  radio  receivers.  I  wanted 
to  find  out.  if  I  could.  Just  how  effective 
our  U.S.  Information  Service  is.  My 
distinguished  friend  from  Texas  has 
listened  many  times  to  testimony  on  that 
subject. 

I  wondered  whether  we  had  what  was 
necessary  to  match  the  Russians, 
whether  or  not  our  programs  were  being 
jumbled,  and  whether  or  not  we  were 
getting  our  money's  worth  for  our  ex- 
penditure of  $100  million  a  year.  But 
unfortunately  time  did  not  permit  of 
asking  all  those  questions.  If  it  had  been 
possible  to  remain  there  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  let  the  questioning 
go  around  the  table,  and  if  the  questions 
and  answers  could  all  have  been  reduced 
to  writing,  so  that  there  would  have  been 
a  transcript,  it  woxild  have  made  most 
illuminating  reading. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  believe  In 
quid  pro  quo.  I  do  not  object  to  Mr. 
Mikoyan  appearing  on  every  television 
station  in  the  country,  or  to  every  one 
of  our  175  million  people  seeing  him,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  everyone  who  saw 
him  or  heard  him  would  reject  his 
philosophy,  and  become  more  dedicated 
to  the  system  of  which  America  is  so 
proud. 


What  I  object  to  is  that  we  do  not  de- 
mand of  Russia  the  same  privileges  we 
grant  their  people.  She  should  extend 
to  our  people  the  same  privileges  which 
her  people  enjoy  when  they  visit  our 
country.  If  Mikoyan  can  go  from  one 
end  of  the  lemd  to  the  other,  from  one 
sup>ermarket  to  another,  from  one  super 
highway  to  another.  I  believe  that  those 
of  equal  stature  in  our  Government 
should  be  permitted  to  go  to  Russia  and 
to  move  about  as  freely  as  we  have 
allowed  Mikoyan  to  move. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  pay 
the  same  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  extend  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  know  that  he  is  a  great  American,  and 
I  have  real  affection  for  him.  I  am  not 
leveling  personal  criticism  at  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  However,  I  was  dis- 
tressed that  a  luncheon  honoring  Mr. 
Mikoyan  was  given  under  the  Capitol 
dome.  Perhaps  the  exchange  of  ideas 
was  healthy,  but  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  we  should  demand  the 
same  privileges  for  our  officials  and  citi- 
zens who  travel  in  Russia.  Reciprocity 
means  a  fair  and  equal  exchange;  and 
we  have  not  had  it  in  the  past  from 
Russia  or  the  other  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  the 
];x>sition  which  the  Senator  is  taking. 
With  reference  to  the  luncheon  yester- 
day, I  was  present.  I  did  not  consider  it 
a  luncheon  honoring  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing ideas.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  us  an  opportunity  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  get  answers.  Tl.e  thought 
never  entered  my  mind  that  the  luncheon 
was  in  his  honor  at  all.  I  did  not  so 
regard  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  Is  true.  How- 
ever, I  thought  it  was  a  luncheon  to 
honor  him,  because  that  is  the  way  in 
which  it  was  reported. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee having  an  official  from  a  foreign 
government  appear  before  it.  We  do  It 
often.  I  have  long  advocated  not  only 
having  officials  from  foreign  govern- 
ments appear  before  the  committee,  but 
having  ambassadors  come  and  talk  with 
us  whenever  they  return  home  from  for- 
eign coimtrles.  We  have  done  so  in 
many  Instances. 

I  agree  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  about  the 
exchange  of  ideas  yesterday.  I  believe 
a  great  many  members  of  the  press  were 
sxuprised  at  the  general  discussions  we 
had  concerning  some  things  which  were 
not  sensational.  Of  course,  the  subject 
of  disarmament  was  sensational,  as  was 
the  Berlin  question.  There  are  many 
similar  questions.  However,  we  discussed 
a  number  of  other  things.  We  tried  to 
obtain  from  Mr.  Mikoyan  his  impression 
of  the  country,  and  he  gave  us  a  great 
many  ideas. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  In  talk- 
ing with  him  about  housing.    He  told  us 


a  great  deal  about  housing,  and  indi- 
cated how  far  behind  us  the  Russians 
are  in  that  field.  I  think  most  of  lis 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  mini- 
mum housing  standards  in  Russia  for 
a  new  house  for  a  family  are  so  far  be- 
low what  they  are  in  this  country  that 
the  two  situations  cannot  be  compared. 

Those  are  not  headline  or  glamoroiis 
subjects,  but  I  think  the  discussion 
meant  a  great  deal.  A  little  more  than 
3  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Russia  with  my  wife.  We  went  there  in 
an  entirely  unofficial  capacity.  At  times 
travel  in  Russia  is  discouraged.  We  went 
on  our  own.  We  went  to  see  what  we 
could  see.  to  talk  with  the  people,  and 
receive  our  own  impressions. 

I  returned  home  with  the  feeling  that 
if  we  ever  hoped  to  make  any  headway 
toward  bringing  about  a  change  in  the 
way  of  doing  things  in  Russia,  it  would 
have  to  be  done  through  the  exchange  ol 
ideas,  the  penetration  of  ideas.  My  opin- 
ion is  that  It  is  useless  to  hope  that  ths 
Russian  people  will  rise  up.  They  will 
not. 

As  has  been  stated  here,  I  found  that 
the  Russian  people  were  interested  in 
knowing  about  things  in  our  country. 
What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could 
get  across  to  them  all  the  facts. 

I  am  glad  that  the  £>eputy  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Soviet  Union  came  to  this 
country,  not  because  of  the  deplorable 
general  record  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
pointed  out — I  deplore  that  as  much  as 
he  does — but  because  he  is  a  high  official 
in  his  own  Government,  and  because  he 
is  one  who  lives  there.  I  wish  more  of 
them  would  come.  I  wish  great  numbers 
of  them  would  come,  and  I  wish  more  of 
our  people  would  go  over  there  and  try 
to  demonstrate  the  difference  between 
our  two  ways  of  life. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  of  the  United 
states  will  probably  visit  Russia  this 
spring  or  summer.  I  am  glad  he  Is  going. 
I  presume  that  his  rank  Is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Soviet  visitor.  I  hope 
dinners  will  be  given  in  his  honor.  I  hope 
he  will  be  given  opportunities  for  dis- 
cussions such  as  we  had  yesterday  In 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
hope  the  Soviets  will  allow  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  appear  on  television.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
is  to  meet  the  press  tomorrow  afternoon. 
I  hope  that  Vice  President  Nncoir  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  appearing  on 
television  in  Russia,  that  he  will  be 
quoted  in  the  press,  and  that  he  will  be 
able  to  get  the  story  across.  I  hope  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  others  will  follow 
his  course.  I  hope  many  more  of  the 
Russian  people  will  come  over  here. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  func- 
tions honoring  the  Deputy  Premier — 
and  I  do  not  rule  out  that  possibility,  in 
view  of  the  high  position  which  he  holds 
in  his  government — let  us  try  to  get 
across  to  him  some  of  the  ideas  which 
will  do  some  good.  We  must  find  a  way 
of  dealing  with  those  people.  We  can- 
not go  along  forever  in  a  cold  war.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  would  happen  to 
all  of  us  in  case  of  a  hot  war.  So  I  say 
that  we  must  grasp  at  every  straw  we 
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can.  in  the  hope  that  It  may  lead  to  the 
development  of  something  which  will 
allow  us  to  live  together  in  the  same 

world. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  JOHNSON  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed 

the  Chair. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding 
to  me  for  a  half  minute,  so  that  I  may 
explain  my  reason  for  now  leaving  the 
floor. 

I  realize  more  than  anyone  else  that 
I  am  a  legislator,  not  a  diplomat.  How- 
ever, as  a  man  I  wish  always  to  be  cour- 
teous. Hardly  a  day  passes  that  an  of- 
ficial of  a  foreign  government  does  not 
come  to  call  up>on  the  leaders  of  both 
parties.  At  this  very  moment  there  is 
sitting  in  my  office  the  Honorable  Felix 
von  Eckart.  the  State  Secretary  of  the 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Balkan,  Secretary  of  the  German  Em- 
bassy. 

They  are  meeting  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  at  2  oclock.  I  have  been  de- 
tained because  of  this  discussion.  Un- 
fortunately, I  shall  miss  everything  the 
Senators  have  to  say.  I  hope,  however, 
that  Senators  will  realize  that  I  am  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  extend  courtesies 
tc  foreign  visitors  and  that  upon  occa- 
sions I  must  eat  with  officials  of  other 
lands,  but  that  that  does  not  mean  in 
any  respect  that  I  am  embracing  their 
philosophies. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  wish  to  im- 
prove the  arithmetic  with  respect  to  the 
time  devoted  to  discussions  with  foreign 
visitors.  Yesterday  17  persons  were 
present  In  a  2-hour  discussion.  I  have 
not  calculated  each  person's  time  on  the 
basis  of  minutes.  However,  my  distin- 
guisflied  friend  from  Minnesota  had  8 
hours,  as  I  understand,  for  his  discus- 
sion in  Moscow.  We  should  approxi- 
mate the  matter  a  little  bit  more  and 
try  to  make  certain  that  the  next  time 
we  have  a  luncheon  of  the  kind  we  had 
yesterday  we  devote  a  whole  afternoon 
to  it.  and  that  we  first  prepare  ourselves 
with  questions,  and  then  make  notes,  and 
in  that  way  try  to  get  the  whole  story. 
That  would  be  informative  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all  I  want 
to  say  that  the  minority  leader  has  put 
his  finger  on  a  very  important  point  with 
respect  to  the  discussion  of  yesterday, 
namely,  that  the  Deputy  Premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  tough  to  deal  with,  that 
he  is  a  competent  man,  and  that  he  dem- 
onstrates to  us  the  kind  of  intellectual 
toughness  and  moral  strength  our  coun- 
try needs  If  it  is  to  stand  up  and  win  in 
the  cold  war,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
must  step  up  our  activity  in  this  re- 
gard. 

One  thought  occurs  to  me  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  lunch- 
eon yesterday,  and  that  is  that  it  la 
about    time    the    Government    of    the 


United  States  realizes  It  is  not  possible 
to  discuss  problems  of  the  world  in  a 
brief  session.  Our  country  seems  to  have 
become  addicted  to  what  is  called 
briefs.  The  problems  of  our  country 
and  of  other  countries  cannot  be  fully 
discussed  in  brief  discvissions  lasting 
about  2  hours. 

For  example,  the  other  day  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  give 
the  committee  a  general  review  of  Amer- 
ican  foreign  policy.  He  spent  2  hours 
with  the  committee.  If  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  our  country  can  be  discussed  in 
a  meetmg  that  lasts  no  more  than  2 
hours,  then,  indeed  it  is  not  much  of  a 
foreign  policy.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  thought 
he  made  a  good  presentation.  I  merely 
say  that  everyone  around  here  believes 
he  is  too  busy  and  does  not  have  the 
time  for  a  discussion  of  fundamental, 
basic  issues.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  right;  yesterday  the  time  could  have 
been  profitably  spent  in  a  discussion  not 
of  2  hours  or  4  hours,  but  in  a  discus- 
sion lasting  all  day,  and  then  some.  It 
would  have  been  to  the  advantage  and 
profit  of  both  parties. 

I  believe  Mr.  Mikoyan's  visit  has  been 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  I  will 
tell  the  Senators  why  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  To  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator briefly,  I  merely  wish  to  observe 
that  I  had  the  impression  the  Senator 
was  opposed  to  lengthy  statements, 
judging  by  his  votes  on  the  so-called  fili- 
busters and  changing  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  I  thought  he  had  made  his  posi- 
tion very  clear  on  these  Issues.  I  am 
therefore  a  little  surprised  that  he  should 
favor  so  much  time  being  spent  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  should 
think  that  I  would  let  any  theory  get  in 
the  way  of  what  he  knows  to  be  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
[Laughter.] 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  just  whispered  to  me  that  there 
was  a  little  filibustering  at  yesterday's 
meeting  with  the  Deputy  Premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Deputy  Premier  was 
asked  a  question  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  he 
proceeded  to  talk  for  about  25  minutes. 
After  he  had  spoken  for  approximately 
that  time  I  decided  to  Interrupt  him  by 
asking  some  other  questions. 

However,  I  wish  to  get  back  to  my 
main  point,  that  of  coiu-tesy.  I  beUeve 
that  the  visit  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Deputy  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
resulted  in  a  better  hope  for  peace.  I 
should  like  to  tell  the  Senators  why  I 
think  so. 

I  believe  the  Deputy  Premier  found  out 
something  about  America  which  other 
observers  of  America  in  other  reports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  officials  did  not  hon- 
estly state.  He  found  out  that  this 
great,  powerful,  rich,  and  strong  country 
is  hard  at  work.  He  was  impressed,  as 
he  said  several  times,  by  the  fantastic 
amount  of  industrial  construction.  He 
also  found  out  that  our  people  are  essen- 
tially imlted.  He  also  found  out  that 
in   foreign   relations,  whether   we   are 


Democrats  or  Republicans,  we  are  imited 
so  far  as  the  great  fundamental  issues 
involved  In  our  foreign  policy  are  con- 
cerned, smd  that  we  have  in  that  respect 
basic  agreements.  We  may  have  some 
differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  details,  but  on  the  German 
issue,  on  the  Berlin  issue — and  peui-icu- 
larly  on  the  Berlin  issue — our  position  Is 
clear.  I  am  sure  that  the  Deputy  Pre- 
mier, Mr.  Mikoyan,  will  go  back  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  with  a  clear  understanding 
that  the  American  people  are  united  on 
that  Isue.  It  was  my  effort  to  try  to 
make  that  clear  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
when  I  was  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  in  politeness.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  an  indication  of  courage  to  be 
impolite.  Only  a  weakling  feels  he  needs 
to  be  impolite.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
anyone  to  insult  another  person  in  or- 
der to  prove  his  point.  It  is  possible 
to  ask  penetrating  questions  responslvely 
and  politely  and  with  intelligence  and 
courtesy  and  courage.  It  is  the  insult- 
ing person  who  is  the  weakling  and  the 
ranter  and  the  demagogue.  I  believe 
America  did  itself  proud  by  showing  that 
it  had  no  fear  whatsoever. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  who  have  been 
picketing  and  demonstrating  against  the 
Deputy  Premier's  visit  have  shown  to  all 
the  world  that  we  have  freedom  of  speech 
In  America.  It  Is  good  for  the  Deputy 
Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  know 
that  our  people  have  the  right  to  protest, 
and  that  our  people  are  not  shoved 
around  or  beaten  over  the  head  or  put 
In  jail  for  protesting  and  picketing.  I 
believe  he  received  a  good  demonstration 
of  Americana.     I  am  all  for  it. 

Finally  I  should  like  to  say  that  more 
of  these  exchanges  are  needed.  One  of 
the  weaknesses  of  ovu:  country  today  Is 
its  timidity.  I,  for  one.  am  not  afraid 
of  Communists.  All  too  often  we  give 
the  Impression  that  somehow  we  should 
not  be  seen  talking  to  them  or  be  seen  In 
their  company.  Mr.  President,  the  prop- 
agation of  the  faith,  whatever  the  faith 
may  be,  is  not  accomplished  by  talking 
only  to  the  converted.  If  we  are  to  save 
any  souls,  we  must  go  to  work  on  the 
sinners.  If  it  is  our  intention  and  hope 
to  spread  democracy  and  freedom,  we 
must  be  willing  to  walk  into  the  den  of 
those  who  oppose  them.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  take  our  peace  program  into 
the  citadel  of  our  opponent. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  Govern- 
ment today  is  its  timidity  with  respect  to 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  In  the  Senate 
we  are  strong  In  talking  against  the  So- 
viets. One  word  said  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  subject  of  democracy  Is 
worth  10  Congressional  Records  full  of 
the  same  talk. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  believe  that  Mr.  Mikoyan 
will  go  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  tell 
the  people  there  what  he  saw  here  and 
what  he  learned  about  us? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  the 
Russians  understand  power  even  better 
than  Americans.  I  believe  the  Rijssiana 
are  able  to  calculate  on  the  basis  of 
truth.  Public  opinion,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  Russia,  means  about  11  min- 
isters and  about  200  members  of  the 
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eentral  committee.  Thoee  are  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  tSi.  Mikoyan  will  talk. 
Those  are  the  grassroots,  so-called,  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Those  grassroots,  or 
public  opinion,  are  the  central  com- 
mittee. He  is  returning  to  Russia  and 
he  will  talk  to  them  around  January  27. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Mikoyan  has  been  a  minister  in  Russia 
for  32  years.  He  is  one  member  of  the 
entire  central  committee  who  can  never 
threaten  the  leader.  The  reason  is  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  minority  wtilch. 
regrettably  in  Russia,  can  never  hope 
to  have  one  of  Its  members  succeed  to 
the  top  position  of  premier.  He  is  an 
Armenian.  We  in  this  country  admire 
Armenians.  They  are  flrst-class  citi- 
zens In  America.  However,  in  Russia 
they  have  been  a  persecuted  minority 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Mikoyan,  for  32 
years,  since  1926,  has  had  the  agility  and 
ability  to  go  through  the  many  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Kremlin, 
primarily  because  he  is  a  brain  truster 
and  because  he  can  never  be  a  threat  to 
the  No.  1  man. 

When  Mr.  Mikoyan  retiims  to  Rus- 
sia he  will  carry  his  report  Inside  closed 
rooms.  Do  Senators  know  what  he  will 
say  publicly?  Publicly,  he  will  talk  the 
way  some  people  talk  in  public  in 
America.  What  is  Important  is  what  he 
will  say  inside  closed  rooms.  I  say 
again  that  we  gave  him  a  demonstration 
of  political  solidarity  and  political  unity, 
which  is  all  to  the  good.  I  made  my- 
self quite  clear  on  that  issue  when  I  was 
in  Russia. .  I  stood  up  for  our  President. 
I  made  it  clear  that,  regardless  of  parti- 
san pontics,  I  stood  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
condemned  in  my  presence  in  the  Soviet 
UniCHi.  I  said,  "I  will  hear  no  more  of  it." 
It  is  far  more  important  to  say  that  in- 
side the  Kremlin  than  it  is  to  say  it  on 
Constitution  Avenue.  When  I  asked  for 
some  time  on  Moscow  TV.  I  was  given 
time.  I  talked  about  President  Eisen- 
hower and  about  America  and  about 
Justice  and  himian  dignity  and  spiritual 
values,  as  well  as  physical  well-being. 
That  is  what  I  talked  about  on  the  Mos- 
cow TV.  How  did  I  get  on  it?  By  ask- 
ing them  for  the  opportunity. 

If  we  are  to  go  around  the  world  and 
act  like  wallflowers,  the  Soviets  will  be 
mighty  glad  to  put  us  behind  a  closed 
cage  and  keep  us  there. 

I  suggest  that  we  need  a  little  more 
of  good,  old-fashioned  American  spunk. 
to  make  those  fellows  over  there  wake 
up  to  what  is  going  on  over  here. 

I  remember  when  I  went  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  was  advised  by  our  Govern- 
ment not  to  make  myself  too  available; 
not  to  have  my  picture  taken  with  the 
Soviets.  If  any  of  them  came  around.  I 
was  never  more  humiliated  in  my  life 
when,  one  time,  a  Soviet  official  came  up 
and  stuck  out  his  hand  like  a  dreaded 
robot.  I  withdrew  mine.  Then  I  re- 
membered: I  am  a  man.  So  I  put  out 
my  hand.  Why  should  I  have  been 
afraid?  Why  should  I  have  acted  like 
a  wallflower? 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  stand 
up  and  let  the  Russians  know  that  we 
have  the  finest  government  in  the  world. 
There  is  not  a  Senator  who  has  come 


back  from  a  trip  to  Russia  who  can  say 
that  he  was  not  treated  courteously. 
There  is  not  one  who  did  not  find  out 
that  the  people  with  whom  he  talked 
were  simply  dying  to  find  out  something 
about  America. 

What  did  they  want  to  know?  "Where 
do  you  live?  Do  you  have  a  hotise?  Do 
you  drive  a  car?  Really?  How  many 
rooms  do  you  have  in  your  house? 
Where  do  your  children  go  to  school? 
Do  you  have  electricity?" 

That  was  what  they  wanted  to  know. 
They  had  heard  about  these  things,  but 
they  did  not  believe  them.  I  know  that 
when  I  was  able  to  take  out  a  picture  of 
our  home,  show  them  a  picture  of  our 
car,  and  show  the  children  a  picture  of 
our  family.  I  was  able  to  demonstrate  to 
them  that  we  were  simply  plain,  ordinary 
people,  who  were  earning  our  way 
through  life. 

Such  conversations  made  an  impres- 
sion, maybe  not  on  Khrushchev,  but  on 
the  16-  and  17-year-olds.  I  met  hun- 
dreds of  them.  I  talked  to  hundreds  of 
them  through  our  own  interpreter.  Dr. 
Michel  Shimkln,  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  He  will  testify  that  in 
railroad  stations  and  bus  stations,  in  the 
subway.  In  the  shops,  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty at  all,  unmolested,  in  talking  to 
hundreds  of  the  Russian  people. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  But  the  Senator  has 
Just  said  that  they  are  not  the  grass- 
roots of  Russia.  He  said  that  so  far  as 
having  any  eventual  effect  is  concerned, 
the  grassroots  is  the  organization  of  some 
200  people  at  the  top. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  why  I  think 
Mr.  Mikoyan 's  visit  wlU  prove  to  be  bene- 
ficial with  all  the  opiMrtunltles  he  has 
had  to  plead  his  case.  And,  believe  me. 
he  is  a  keen  observer.  He  was  surely 
using  the  opportimities,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out,  opportunities  to  con- 
vince and  persuade  the  American  people. 
There  is  no  official  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment who  is  better  qualified  and  more 
competent  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
the  field  of  trade  in  his  coimtry  than  Mr. 
Mikoyan.  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
go  home,  after  having  seen  the  plants  in 
Detroit  and  Cleveland,  and  remind  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Soviet  hierarchy 
that  America  is  a  mighty  strong  coun- 
try— that  is,  if  he  has  not  done  so  be- 
fore. 

But  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  as  some  of  us  have  had  the  chance 
to  observe,  that  when  we  see  some  of  the 
construction  which  is  taking  place  in 
Russia,  we  begin  to  wonder  about  how 
much  power  they  themselves  have. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  But  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  closes  his  eyes  to  the  entire 
background  and  record  of  Mikoyan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not.  I  know 
that  he  is  a  part  of  the  Conununist  con- 
spiracy. I  know  the  record  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  from  the  day  it  started  its 
revolution  to  this  very  hour.  Bvenrthlng 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
said  about  the  Communist  Party  is  true. 
But  it  so  happens  that  those  people  are 
in  charge  of  a  government.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  second 
strongest  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  terms  of  sheer  military  power. 


I  say  we  are  still  the  strongest    I  hope 
we  will  continue  to  be  the  strongest. 

But  when  we  have  to  face  up  to  those 
fellows,  I  think  we  ought  to  face  up  to 
them  as  realists:  first,  to  let  them  know 
what  we  are;  second,  to  let  them  know 
that  we  know  what  kind  of  people  they 
are.  We  should  let  them  know  that  we 
do  not  Intend  to  run  away;  that  simply 
because  they  can  do  certain  things  in 
Russia,  they  cannot  get  by  with  them 
here. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
what  I  intended  to  say.  The  colloquy 
on  the  fioor  has  been  extremely  inter- 
esting. 

I  do  wish  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  as  well  as  every  other  Sena- 
tor, could  have  attended  the  courtesy 
luncheon,  because  that  was  what  it  was, 
given  for  the  Deputy  Premier  of  the  So- 
viet Union  yesterday.  If  each  Senator 
could  have  been  there,  he  would  have 
come  away  with  greater  pride  in  his 
democratic  form  of  government  and  the 
democratic  institutions  which  we  have 
in  this  country.  He  would  have  a  greater 
determination  to  protect  them  against 
the  inroads  of  communism. 

Mr.  Mikoyan  was  very  Interesting.  He 
spoke  frankly.  He  admitted  the  weak- 
nesses of  Russia.  He  admired  our 
strength  in  many  respects.  But  he  did 
not  yield  in  any  respect  concerning  the 
Soviet  form  of  government — at  least,  he 
did  not  do  so  openly,  and  I  feel  certain 
he  did  not  do  so  to  himself  at  any  time. 
But  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
will  return  to  Russia  with  a  feeling  of 
envy  and  admiration  for  what  he  saw  in 
the  United  States.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said.  I  assume  Mr.  Miko- 
yan will  make  an  honest,  accurate  report 
to  the  comparatively  small  group  to 
whom  he  will  msUce  his  report.  What 
the  Russian  people  will  be  told,  I  do  not 
know. 

I  think  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
get  our  story  over  to  the  Russian  people 
is  through  an  exchange  of  visits,  which 
will  take  many  years,  perhaps  as  long  as 
a  generation.  We  all  know  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  are  out  on  a  limb,  so  far 
as  their  government  is  concerned.  We 
all  know  that  it  will  probably  take  longer 
to  get  the  entire  nation  off  the  limb  than 
it  takes  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  who  frequently  run  on  limbs,  to 
get  off.  Some  get  back  very  agilely; 
others  have  to  be  helped  at  times. 

But  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Mikoyan'i 
visit — and  I  know  he  did  not  win  one  con- 
vert— has  confirmed  our  determination, 
if  it  has  done  nothing  else,  to  resist  his 
form  of  government,  by  which  he  still 
stands. 

But  it  Ls  well  to  meet  with  those  peo- 
ple and  to  talk  with  them,  because  it  is 
only  if  we  know  them  that  we  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  them  most  effectively. 
If  we  do  not  meet  with  them,  we  will 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  them. 

I  think,  on  the  whole.  Bfr.  Mikoyan 
will  return  to  Russia  and  probably  ad- 
mit or  concede,  as  he  did  to  us,  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  great  country.  Ha 
freely  admitted  that  comparing  our 
standards  of  living,  our  housing,  our 
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highway  system,  and  so  forth,  with  those 
of  Russia,  Russia  had  a  long,  long  way 
to  go  to  catch  up  with  us.  I  wish  he 
would  admit  that  to  all  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, but  he  probably  will  not.  But  I  feel 
certain  that  he  will  so  inform  the  top 
level  officials  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
To  that  extent,  I  think,  probably  some 
i;ood  many  come.  But  I  am  not  looking 
for  overnight  miracles. 

I  do  not  think  Ru&sia  is  in  any  danger 
of  a  revolution  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
In  that  respect,  it  may  be  quite  different 
from  China.  We  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  there  have  been 
blood  baths  in  Russia,  as  well  as  in 
Hungary  and  the  other  satellite  coun- 
tries. I  suppose  those  blood  baths  are 
small  compared  with  what  is  taking 
place  In  China.  But  since  there  are  so 
many  Chinese,  perhaps  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment feels  that  it  can  spare  20  or  30 
million  people. 

On  the  whole.  I  should  think  there 
has  been  some  gain,  some  better  under- 
standing, from  the  Mikoyan  visit.  I 
hope  we  may  continue  to  learn  more 
about  the  Russians,  and  perhaps  in  the 
future  our  own  grandchildren  may  be 
much  closer  to  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  Russians  thsoi  we  are. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  composite  face  of 
our  country  in  the  face  of  the  Mikoyan 
visit,  exposed  to  the  world,  could  be  the 
composite  face  of  everything  that  has 
been  said  in  the  Senate.  I  emphasize 
"everything"  because  there  is  one  thing 
I  have  not  heard  emphasized,  namely, 
that  this  country  in  the  last  10  or  12  days 
has  been  a  country  covered  with  a  glass 
dome,  under  acute  observation  by  every 
nation  in  the  world,  not  only  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  every  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

They  are  trying  to  see.  first,  if  we  are 
naive.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been  pointing  out  that  we  are 
not.  Second,  they  are  waiting  to  see  if 
we  are  willing  to  talk  to  the  Russians. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sin  1.  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson  1.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HtmPHREYl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  have  pointed  out 
that  we  are  wlllir^  to  talk  with  them. 

Then,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  waiting 
to  see  whether  we  will  get  yanked  into 
a  conference  of  the  two  superpowers,  in 
which  America  will  abandon  her  pK)si- 
tion  in  the  world,  or  whether  we  will  re- 
main firm  in  our  alliances  and  treat  our 
allies  with  the  greatest  dignity. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  my  colleagues, 
therefore,  that  the  world  should  know 
that  we  Americans  are  courteous  and,  m- 
deed.  are  hospitable.  In  fact,  we  may 
overdo  It  occasionally;  and  in  this  case 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  thinks 
perhaps  we  have  done  so.  At  the  same 
time,  we  understand  the  crimes  commit- 
ted by  the  regime  represented  by  Mr. 
Mikoyan,  and  perhaps,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  described,  Mr. 
Mikoyan  himself  participated  in  some 
of  them.  But  we  ai-e  perfectly  willing 
to  talk,  although  we  are  not  willing  to 
be  hoodwinked,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
rendering our  position  and  are  not  low- 


ering our  guard,  but  are  maintaining  our 
regard  for  our  allies  in  the  respect  that 
they  have  to  be  full  partners  of  ours. 
If  we  can  do  all  of  these  things  at  the 
same  time,  then  I  submit  that,  on  bal- 
ance, the  visit  has  been  a  good  one.  But 
I  submit  that  all  these  things  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  the  point  which 
needs   to  be   made  to   the   world. 

I  thank  the  Sanator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
tome? 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  gladly  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  say.  re- 
garding the  action  of  the  committee — I 
am  not  sure  whether  any  Senator  has 
referred  to  this  point — that  the  luncheon 
was  first  cleared  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  had  its  approval.  It  was  also 
cleared  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  with  all  the  com- 
mittee members.  Certainly,  the  chair- 
man asked  me,  and  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea.  After  having  participated  in 
the  luncheon,  I  still  think  it  was  a  good 
idea. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Record  by  re- 
peating many  of  the  things  which  al- 
ready have  been  stated  by  my  col- 
leagues. There  are  several  observations 
which  I  should  like  to  make.  One  of 
them.  I  think,  has  not  previously  been 
made. 

One  of  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Mikoyan— 
I  believe  it  was  the  head  of  the  American 
desk  in  the  foreign  office  of  the  Russian 
Government,  Mr.  Soldator — happened  to 
sit  next  to  me.  He  said  to  me  that  he  was 
impressed  that  not  many  questions  had 
been  asked  about  Hungary,  and  there- 
fore he  concluded  that  Hungary  was  of 
no  great  concern  to  Americans.  He  was 
not  referring  to  the  conversations  at  the 
luncheon.  In  fact,  his  remark  was  made 
to  me  prior  to  the  questioning  at  the 
luncheon.  Instead,  he  was  referring  to 
his  experience  during  his  trip  in  our 
country. 

I  tried  to  make  clear  to  this  Russian 
official,  as  I  try  to  make  clear  now,  that 
such  an  Impression  on  his  part  was  a 
false  interpretation  of  the  situation  in 
our  country — even  if  we  grant  that  it  is 
true  that  few  questions  were  asked.  I 
think  the  proper  interpretation  is  that 
the  Hungarian  situation  is  so  bad  that, 
in  cases  of  courtesy  luncheons,  such  as 
the  one  we  had  yesterday,  those  who 
participate  hesitate,  when  the  occasion 
is  semibusiness  and  semisocial,  let  us 
say — in  this  case,  a  courtesy  luncheon; 
I  like  the  language  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  used — to  precipitate  the  most 
disagreeable  and  inhospitable  question 
of  all.  That  Is  my  interpretation  of  why 
that  matter  had  not  been  dwelt  upon  at 
greater  length.  If  this  Record  is  called 
to  the  attention  of  that  official — and  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  had  led  the  debate,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be— I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  that  official  to  the 
fact  that  I  think  the  Impression  he  de- 
scribed to  me  is  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  situation.  Instead,  the  people  of 
America  sure  very  much  concerned  about 
Himgary. 

I  am  certain  that  to  an  Americans  It 
is  most  puzzling  that  a  coimtry  with  the 


responsibility  of  Russia  would  do  what 
was  done  in  Hungary.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  about  which  we  must  have 
some  understanding  if  there  is  to  be  any 
possibility  of  improving  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia. 
Americans  are  deeply  concerned  about 
Hungary  and  all  tliat  it  Implies  as  to  the 
motives  and  character  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. I  wish  to  msike  that  state- 
ment for  the  Record. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  if  one  follows 
the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  its  logical  conclusion.  It  Is 
rather  difficult  to  justify  the  luncheons 
which  have  been  held  in  the  past  with 
representatives  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment or  representatives  of  the  Japanese 
Government.  Recently,  I  was  in  Japan. 
I  think  the  Japanese  we  very  great  peo- 
ple. I  think  they  did  some  things  which 
were  Inexcusable,  and  I  beUeve  they  are 
not  at  all  proud  of  them.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  can  hold  such  things  against 
the  Japanese  people  today,  to  the  point 
that  we  refuse  to  do  business  with  them 
or  refuse  to  have  courtesy  luncheons  or 
conferences  with  th«n.  Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  the  Japanese,  we  have  long 
since  passed  that  point.  I  consider  that 
today  the  Japanese  are  very  good  friends 
of  ours — and  also  that  the  Germans  are 
very  good  Trlends  of  ours. 

But  let  us  keep  those  relations  In  mind 
in  connection  with  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  today  in  the  case  of  the  Rus- 
sians. I  hope  that  our  relations  with 
them  may  be  improved  and  in  such  a 
way  that  we  do  not  sacrifice  our  position 
in  regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  something  we 
can  learn  from  Mr.  Mikojran — namely, 
that  the  Russians  have  found  a  way  to 
obtain  very  highly  trained  professionals 
to  represent  their  country. 

In  the  United  States  and  In  Enirland 
the  tradition  has  been  that  politico  and 
diplomacy  are  for  gentlemen,  that  they 
are  primarily  for  amateurs,  often  people 
who  do  not  need  to  work  to  Uve.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  our  best  brains  go 
into  big  business,  into  the  professions, 
and  so  forth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the  nearest 
to  professionals  we  have  in  our  Govern- 
ment, in  a  sense,  are  the  Members  of 
Congress,  because,  generally  speaking, 
more  Members  of  Congress  spend  their 
lives  In  politics  than  do  the  memlxTs  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
I  believe  we  can  learn  from  this  man 
that  if  we  are  going  to  compete  in  the 
world  with  the  Russians  we  mus'.  insist 
on  having  far  more  intensive  training 
for  our  diplomats,  those  who  represent  us 
in  the  Foreign  Service.  I  particularly 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  l>ecause  year  after  year 
the  Congress  has  struggled  over  appro- 
priations for  the  State  Depa:tment;  and 
the  items  which  have  been  stricken  out 
or  reduced  time  after  time  have  been  the 
ones  providing  for  the  training  of  our 
diplomats,  for  training  in  languages,  and 
for  upgrading  the  professional  quality  of 
the  service,  so  as  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive as  a  longtime  tmdertaking.  and  so 
as  to  Induce  more  of  our  highly  qualified 
citizens  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service. 
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Last  of  an.  let  me  ref  or  briefly  to  the 
exchange  pzx>gram.  It  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  Congress  to  keep  It  alive. 
However,  that  has  not  been  because  of 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  I 
believe  a  successful  exchange  program 
can  contribute  very  much  in  this  situa- 
tion. At  the  luncheon.  Mr.  Mikoyan  said 
very  wmingly  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  Increase  the  number 
of  those  who  participate  in  the  exchange 
program.  Today  that  nimiber.  insofar 
as  Russia  Is  concerned,  is  25.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  it  be  Increased  to  30.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  Increase  It  to  100.  He  said  he  thought 
so. 

If  the  Russians  are  willing  to  expose 
some  of  their  young  people  to  association 
with  Americans.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
trust  the  future  of  our  country  to  some 
of  our  outstanding  young  people,  who, 
we  hope,  will  visit  Russia  and  will  draw 
the  proper  conclusions  regarding  the 
validity  of  the  two  different  forms  of 
society. 

So.  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  such  a 
meeting  is  beneficial  to  both  sides. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.   I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  all  of 
the  speech  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  would  agree  with  most  of  it. 

I  think  Americans  have  a  tendency 
to  carry  everything  to  extremes.  I  re- 
call that  prior  to  World  War  U.  Ameri- 
cans were  very  much  opposed  to  Riis- 
aian  communism.  Then  America  en- 
tered the  war,  and  oiu:  Government  took 
the  Russians  to  our  bosom,  they  became 
great  partners  of  ours,  and  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  building  up  Russia  to  the 
strong  position  it  occupies  now.  Then, 
later,  we  refused  to  have  anything  at 
all  to  do  with  them;  we  even  refused  to 
talk  to  them. 

I  remember  that  3  years  ago.  when 
I  was  in  Russia,  our  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Bohlen.  thought  it  was  terrible  for  Amer- 
ican officials  such  as  we  to  even  talk 
to  the  Russian  Government  heads.  Mr. 
Bohlen  was  one  of  those  who  helped 
bxilld  up  the  Russians  to  their  present 
strong  position,  during  and  immediately 
after  World  War  H. 

While  I  was  in  Russia  we  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Khrushchev,  Bulganln,  and  oth- 
ers; and  I  think  much  good  has  come 
from  it.  Since  then  more  Americans 
have  gone  to  Russia,  and  more  Russians 
have  come  to  the  United  States. 

Such  discussions  can  solve  many  of 
our  problems.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  the  leaders  of  nations  cannot  solve 
problems  by  refusing  to  talk  to  each 
other. 

But  I  think  at  the  present  time  we 
may  be  carnring  this  business  of  friend- 
ship too  far  by  wining  and  dining  a  top 
ranking  official  of  a  government  which 
still  plans  to  conquer  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  la  very  sound  in  his 
observations. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


SENDING  OF  U^.  MARINES  TO  HAITI 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  conment,  for , 
about  1  minute,  upon  the  sending  of  a 
contingent  of  Marines  to  Haiti  I  no- 
ticed an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  bearing  the  caption 
"Again  the  Marines,"  the  first  sentence 
of  which  reads: 

What  useful  purpose  Is  served  by  sending 
a  n.S.  military  mission  to  rebuild  the  armed 
forces  of  Haiti — particularly  by  sending,  of 
all  tblngs,  a  unit  of  M  marines? 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  by  any  means.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  had  aji  air  and  naval  mis- 
sion in  Haiti  for  the  last  10  years,  al- 
though I  must  make  clear  that  did  not 
extend  to  the  ground  forces.  But  it  was 
in  the  spring  of  1958  that  Haiti  requested 
a  contingent  and  specifically  asked  for 
the  Marines.  This  country  sent  a  sur- 
vey party  there.  I  think  last  spring.  It 
was  finally  agreed  we  should  send  a  de- 
tachment of  Marine  officers  and  enlisted 
men. 

I  have  no  doubt  they  have  done  a  little 
training,  perhaps,  but  those  men  are 
specialists,  in  the  main.  That  is  not 
their  true  main  function.  The  Marines 
are  going  to  Haiti  on  problems  of  com- 
munications, sanitation,  health,  public 
works,  and  a  great  many  other  such  pur- 
poses. They  go  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  Haiti.  Mr.  Duvalier,  who  is  a 
doctor,  incidentally. 

I  see,  by  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  that  on  January  30,  President 
Duvalier  is  going  to  relinquish  all  the 
extraordinary  and  dictatorial  powers 
he  has.  There  is  going  to  be  a  change, 
and  it  is  hoped,  on  the  basis  of  their  re- 
quest, we  can  relieve  some  of  the  tensions. 
I  believe  we  can  help  establish  some 
stability.  It  would  be  in  our  mutual 
Interest  to  do  so. 

In  connection  therewith,  I  ask  ^ani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  news  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  16.  1959, 
under  the  tiUe  "HaiU  Chief  To  End 
Dictatorial  Rule." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

HArn  Chief  TO  Ems  Oictatobiai.  Rui.b — 
Dttv.  Lm  Sa'ts  H>  Will  Lrr  Dkcbsb  Powoa 
Exnax  on  Scbzdulz  Januast  30 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 
Poax-AXT-PRrNCE,  HAvn,  January  18. — ^Presi- 
dent Francolij  Duvalier.  of  Haiti,  declared 
today  that  he  would  allow  dictatorial  powers 
by  which  he  has  rxiled  by  decree  for  0  months 
to  expire  on  s<:hedule  January  30.  The  coun- 
try wlU  return  to  denxocratlc  rule,  he  said. 
In  an  interview,  the  48-year-old  President 
said  a  state  of  siege  would  continue  tech- 
nically until  Ck)ngres8  reconvened  April  13. 
The  state  of  siege,  which  allows  trials  by 
military  as  well  as  clvUlan  tribunals,  Is  no 
longer  needed,  but  was  put  In  by  Congress 
last  May  2  after  discovery  of  a  bomb  plot, 
the  President  asserted.  The  decree  powers 
granted  him  by  Congress  after  an  eight-man 
Invasion  last  July  39  are  no  longer  needed 
because  the  country  Is  peaceful,  he  added. 


political  rmmoKna : 

In  the  interview,  which  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  balf.  President  nmvaller  »mpii«<Ml  tlia 
decrees  by  which  he  granted  fuU  pardons 
last  week  to  10  men  oonvicted  of  political 


offenses.  Be  said  all  pollUcal  prisonen  had 
been  freed  as  a  sign  of  good  faith  and  na- 
tional unity.  Clement  Jumella,  outlawed 
former  president  candidate,  can  safely  return 
from  hiding,  he  said. 

Dr.  Duvalier,  a  physician  In  private  life, 
also  said  opposition  leaders  were  free  to  re- 
sxime  printing  newspapers  and  could  again 
hold  Indoor  meetings.  He  said  an  old  Haitian 
law  barred  open  air  political  rallies  except 
during  electoral  campaigns. 

The  President  freely  dlscxissed  Haiti's  fi- 
nancial mess.  This  was  attributed  to  a 
heritage  of  old  debt,  strained  relations  with 
tbe  United  States,  wnicb  he  said  had  im- 
proved completely,  and  a  one-crop  economy 
hard  hit  by  low  coffee  prices  and  2  year*  of 
drought.  He  praised  the  United  States  for 
having  started  a  sa  znllllon  grant  program 
to  rehabUltate  a  northern  area  near  Cap- 
Haltlen. 

President  Duvalier  expressed  hope  for  early 

U.S.  approval  of  •43,000,000  In  projects  before 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

norosso  DZTZLonczMTS 

However,  Louis  R.  Leveque.  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Grand  Technical  Council 
of  National  Resources  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment, the  coiintry's  chief  planning  agency. 
said  later  that  only  »31. 800,000  had  been 
formally  applied  for.  He  said  this  included 
•6,600,000  for  Artibonlte  Valley  irrigation 
and  drainage,  913.300,000  for  southern  roads, 
and  93 .000  for  a  sugar  mill. 

President  Duvalier  had  also  referred  to  an 
Artibonlte  power  project,  and  airport,  wharf, 
telephone  and  water  programs  for  Port-au- 
Prince. 

Separately.  Maro  Charles.  IClnlster  of 
Agriculture,  called  tho  Artibonlte  program 
economlcaly  crucial.  If.  Charles  expressed 
concern  that  Haltan  oppositionists  abroad 
might  be  delaying  the  loan  in  an  attempt 
to  oust  President  Duvalier. 

The  President  said  Communist  btisineas- 
men  from  East  Oermany  and  Hungary  bad 
approached  Haiti  recently  with  offers  of 
credit  and  projects,  but  had  been  rebuffed. 

Explaining  why  he  had  replaced  two  army 
commanders  while  staying  in  power  since 
October  32,  1057,  the  President  said  this 
army  had  been  overhauled  to  bring  in 
young  brains.  A  special  U.S.  Marine  mis- 
sion completed  a  month's  training  of  the 
Army  last  month,  and  a  new  mission  is  due 
January  19,  Foreign  Minister  Louis  Mars 
said. 

President  Duvalier  asserted  that  he  had 
used  the  decree  powers  mainly  In  the  field 
of  economici,  to  reorganlB*  departments. 
However,  there  were  also  penal  edicts,  in- 
cluding an  August  6  decree  providing  im- 
prisonment for  spreading  false  news  or 
rumors  likely  to  breach  public  peace.  Cen- 
sorship was  lifted  December  6. 

The  President  said  repeatedly  that  he 
wished  his  opponents  would  Join  him  for 
the  national  welfare. 

"I  am  not  a  strong  man,"  he  Insisted. 
"I  am  not  a  dictator.  I  consider  myseU  a 
country  doctor.    I  want  to  buUd  up  Haiti." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the 
Marines  are  going.  It  puts  the  whole 
matter  in  a  different  light.  It  Is  not 
another  step  in  gunboat  diplomacy,  as 
the  Washington  Post  has  said. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  BALANC^ 
BUDGET 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rbooro,  an  article  by 
Dairid  Lawrence  entitled  "BatUe  Over 
Stable  DcOlar  Seen  AfTectlng  All  World," 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  January  13, 1959. 
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As  we  well  know,  th»  Soviet  Union,  as 
well  as  challenging  us  in  space  and  ad- 
vanced weapons,  has  declared  total  eco- 
nomic war  on  us.  The  free  world 
watches  the  strength  of  our  dollar  as 
carefully  as  it  watches  our  military  abil- 
ity. The  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  emphasized  tlie  need  of  defense 
effort  within  the  framework  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  recognizing  full  well  how 
completely  integrated  are  the  matters  of 
national  security  and  economic  stability. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  article  Is  a  most  timely 
and  thoughtful  one  in  complete  confir- 
mation of  the  Preslder  fs  position.  The 
cause  of  economic  stability  so  well  chart- 
ed In  the  President's  message  and  re- 
peated in  Mr.  Lawrence's  article,  is  one 
to  which  I  have  dedicated  myself. 

There  teing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Battls  Ovem  Stabli  Doii.At  Son  AmcriNO 
Au.  Wcau> 
(By  David  Uiwrence) 
Washinoton,  January  12. — The  battle  of 
the  century  has  begun  How  It  turns  out 
will  affect  the  future  of  the  American  dollar 
for  decades  to  come.  On  the  way  the  die  Is 
cast  In  the  next  few  months  depends  the 
purchasing  power  of  t)ie  pay  envelopes  of 
tnllMons  of  Americans,  Will  the  dollar  re- 
main BUble  or  will  It  lecllne  still  further? 
For  today  the  dollar  in  worth  48  cents  In 
terms  of  what  It  was  worth  Just  20  years 
ago,  and  If  the  forces  of  conflscatlon  have 
their  way.  it  could  go  down  to  26  cents  In 
another  decade.  The  whole  world  la  watch- 
ing to  see  what  America  does.  It  affects  trade 
ex'erywhcre. 

The  battle  against  a  iitable  dollar  Is  being 
waged  here  right  no«  under  respectable 
auspices  by  men  In  Congress  who  scorn  the 
label  "radical"  but  whc  would  commit  the 
United  States  to  ezpeitdltures  far  beyond 
the  President's  budget. 

OPFONKNTS  Acnva 

Already  the  American  people  are  being  told 
by  the  political  partisans  that  a  "balanced 
budget"  means  Insecurity  or  Indifference  to 
the  military  safety  of  t)ie  country.  To  play 
upon  such  fears,  the  devotees  of  the  doctrine 
of  spending  evidently  b-:lleve.  Is  to  get  sanc- 
tion for  big  approprlatU>ns — more  bUUons  for 
missiles  or  expeditions  to  the  moon. 

The  Insidious  argumt  nt  made  is  that  the 
President  gives  too  n.uch  weight  to  the 
balanced-budget  Idea  and  that  he  Is  neglect- 
ing "national  defense."  Will  this  campaign 
undermine  the  Preslcent's  Influence  and 
open  the  floodgates  In  Congress  so  that  bil- 
lions more  than  he  recommends  will  be 
appropriated  even  In  the  face  of  a  $13  billion 
deficit  this  year? 

Mr.  Elsenhower  has  been  absorbed  for 
months  formulating  tho  new  budget.  He  has 
held  lengthy  conferences  with  our  military 
leaders  and  with  our  economic  experts. 
Honest,  patriotic,  expe-lenced  military  men, 
without  any  political  bias,  helped  to  make 
the  new  budget.  It  was  no  casual  decision 
by  one  man  that  led  the  President  to  an- 
nounce that  he  bellevcKl  the  budget  for  the 
next   fiscal   year   could   be   balanced. 

ECONOMIC    DKrXNBB 

What  Is  the  biggest  single  fact  about  our 
military  position?  1'he  Intercontinental 
missile  Is  not  yet  penected,  but  the  inter- 
mediate missile  can  be  fired  from  bases  in 
Europe  close  to   Sovle;  Russia. 

The  truth  Is,  moreover,  the  Soviet  leaders 
know  their  coiuitry  cim  be  devastated  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  Botli  sides  know  a  mutual 
deterrent  has  come  lato  being.  There's  • 
stalemate  on  the  military  side. 


The  urgent  question  now,  therefore,  is  not 
the  spending  of  unlimited  amounts  on  mili- 
tary defense,  but  giving  more  attention  than 
ever  before  to  economic  defense.  As  for 
those  who  say  that  military  spending  Ehould 
be  expanded,  no  matter  what  It  costs,  there 
is  a  simple  test  of  sincerity.  Would  they 
support  heavier  taxes  and — more  Important 
even  than  higher  taxes — would  they  vote  for 
governmental   wage-and-prlce   controls? 

DETENSX  COSTS  SOAX 

Why,  If  the  cold  war  Is  so  hot,  shouldn't 
American  labor  unions  and  business  corpo- 
rations be  held  In  check  so  that  the  price  of 
the  same  bomber  that  the  Government  buys 
today  will  not  be  twice  as  much  2  years 
hence?  For  that's  what  has  happened  In  the 
last  5  years  to  push  a  large  part  of  our  de- 
fense budget  upward. 

President  Elsenhower's  well-reasoned 
State  Of  the  Union  message  was  printed  In 
full  text  only  here  and  there  In  a  few  news- 
papers of  the  country.  He  will  have  to  go 
on  the  television,  again  and  again,  and  issue 
more  and  more  written  expositions  of  his 
policy  to  make  real  headway  against  his  op- 
ponents. The  critics  get  more  space  In  the 
press  and  on  the  air  than  do  the  defenders. 

CONFIDENCE    IN    PRESIDENT 

What  Is  needed  now  is  confidence  In  the 
Nation's  Chief  Executive — the  very  man  who 
commanded  all  the  allied  armies  in  Eiu-ope 
Just  a  few  years  ago,  and  whose  Integrity 
and  lifetime  devotion  to  the  military  security 
of  his  country  ought  not  to  be  questioned. 
Would  I>wlght  Elsenhower  ever  fall  to  recom- 
mend any  military  proposal  that  was  really 
needed?  Would  he  neglect  the  defense  of 
America? 

Partlsan-mlnded  people  and  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  a  vested  Interest  In 
currying  favor  In  their  home  States  and  dis- 
tricts through  more  and  more  spending  on 
defense  factories  and  local  facilities,  which 
could  mean  bigger  payrolls  for  their  con- 
stituents, are  demanding  more  defense  and 
arousing  fears  about  the  Nation's  security. 
Only  an  Informed  public  opinion  can  win 
this  crucial  battle  against  bankruptcy.  For 
this  la  what  the  battle  of  the  century  In 
Washington  really  means. 

I7nles8  the  American  people  can  see 
through  the  maze  of  propaganda  and  alarm- 
ist talk,  and  put  Into  proper  perspective  the 
selfish  ambitions  of  some  of  their  legislators, 
Macaulay's  prophecy  of  more  than  100  years 
ago  that  the  American  Ship  of  State  is 
doomed  to  destroy  Itself  because  It  U 
"all  sail  and  no  anchor"  could,  indeed,  come 
true. 

THE  CASE  OP  ANNIE  LEE  MOSS 
Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rbcord  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  December  27,  1958,  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

This  editorial  has  to  do  with  the  Annie 
Lee  Moss  case,  which  came  before  the 
permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions which,  in  1954,  was  headed  by  the 
late  Senator  McCarthy.  At  that  time, 
Mrs.  Moss  denied  under  oath  that  she 
had  ever  been  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber, and  she  succeeded  in  convincing 
committee  members  that  she  was  telling 
the  truth.  This  particular  incident 
comes  to  mind  because  of  a  recent  reve- 
lation which  seems  to  have  been  all  too 
little  publicized.  As  a  result  of  the  deci- 
sion in  the  Jencks  case,  the  Communist 
Party  demanded  and  received  the  right 
to  lo<*  at  the  FBI  files  during  a  recent 
proceeding  before  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board.  The  interesting 
result  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the 


Communist     Party     was     a     complete 
boomerang. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  the  priv- 
ilege of  inserting  this  article  for  two 
reasons. 

The  first  is  to  show  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  be  soft  on  communism  just 
how  wrong  they  can  be  and  how  com- 
pletely they  can  be  taken  in  because  there 
is  nothing  sacred  about  oaths  and  agree- 
ments to  anyone  imbued  with  the  Com- 
munist cause. 

The  second  reason  why  I  wish  to  see 
this  inserted  in  the  Record  is  because  I 
consider  the  revelations  in  this  case  at 
once  both  a  vindication  and  a  tribute  to 
the  dedicated  members  of  the  FBI,  and 
the  complete  accuracy  and  painstaking 
carefulness  of  their  investigations. 

Upon  a  perusal  of  the  flies,  there  was 
found  in  copies  of  the  Communist 
Party's  own  record,  the  authenticity  of 
which  it  does  not  dispute,  evidence  that 
one  Annie  Lee  Moss  wsis  a  party  member 
beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
word  of  Annie  Lee  Moss  was  believed  in- 
stead of  that  of  Mrs.  Markward,  the 
dedicated  undercover  FBI  agent  who  had 
infiltrated  the  Communist  Party  organ- 
ization in  Washint?ton  and  had  testified 
as  to  Mrs.  Moss*  membership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HEHC'S  an  "iMTOaiCER"  THE  Rkdb  Shoitu>  NOT 

Have  Tangled  With 
Once  In  a  blue  moon  the  Communists  pull 
a  rock,  as  the  expression  Is.  In  a  recent  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  the  Communist  Party  demanded 
a  look  at  the  FBI  flies,  which  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  the  Jenckfi  case,  had  decreed  they 
might  have.  How  this  privilege  bounced 
back  in  their  faces  makes  a  Yasclnatlng  tale. 
In  February  1954  a  great  stew  was  created 
over  charges  that  a  Mrs.  Annie  Lee  Moss,  wno 
was  employed  In  the  code  room  of  the  Penta- 
gon, was  a  Communist.  The  charges  were 
based  on  testimony  before  Senator  McCar- 
thy's Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations by  Mrs.  Mary  Markward,  an  FBI  un- 
dercover agent  who  had  Infiltrated  the 
Communist  Party  in  Washington.  A  few 
weeks  later  Mrs.  Moss  took  the  stand  and,  in 
a  dramatic  session  of  the  committee,  denied 
under  oath  that  she  was  or  ever  had  been  a 
Communist  Party  member.  She  convinced 
committee  members  that  she  was  teUing  the 
truth. 

In  due  course  Mrs.  Moes  became  the  hero- 
ine of  an  Edward  R.  Murrow  program  on 
television,  a  program  which  moved  TV  critic 
John  Crosby  so  deeply  that  he  wrote:  "The 
American  people  fought  a  revolution  to  de- 
fend, among  other  things,  the  right  of  Annie 
Lee  Moss  to  earn  a  living,  and  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy now  decided  she  had  no  such  right." 
Mrs.  Markward  was  smeared  by  liberals  as  an 
"Informer." 

Back  now,  as  they  say  on  the  air,  to  the 
recent  hearings  before  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  which  has  been  trying 
for  years  to  compel  the  US.  Communist 
Party  to  register  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign 
power,  which  It  undoubtedly  is.  Twice  the 
Federal  courts  have  turned  back  the  Board's 
judgments  on  the  ground  that  certain  testi- 
mony against  the  party  was  "tainted." 

One  allegedly  tainted  witness  wm  supposed 
to  be  Mrs.  Markward,  whose  information  In 
the  FBI  flies  the  party  wanted  to  see.  What 
the  party  learned  was  that  the  evidence  on 
Mrs.  Moss'  Communist  membership  did  not 
rest  on  Mrs.  Markward  "s  testimony  alone. 
The  story,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  docu- 
ments by  Mrs.  Alice  Wldener's  US.A.  maga- 
zine and  followed  up  by  Edward  J.  Mowery 
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In  tlM  Newark  8t«r-Ledc«r.  h«*  received  too 
little  public  ettentlon.  

Beys  tlie  Board:  "Merkwerdi  TBI  npattt 
concerning  Uoee.  the  majority  being  copies 
of  actual  Communist  Party  records  sucb  as 
club  and  branch  attendance,  membership 
and  dues  rosters,  were  received  in  evidence. 
•  •  •  Kzhlblts  409-Sll  corroborate  llrs. 
Markward's  testimony  In  the  Idoes  security 
bearing.  The  situation  that  has  resulted  on 
the  Uoas  question  is  that  the  party's  own 
records,  copies  of  which  are  now  In  evidence, 
and  the  authenticity  of  which  it  does  not  dis- 
pute, show  an  Annie  Lee  Moos.  73  R  Street 
8W.,  Washington.  D.C.,  was  a  party  member 
In  the  mld-1940's."  That  was  one  of  the  ad- 
dresses given  by  the  Mrs.  Moes  who  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Pentagon. 

Thus  Mrs.  Markward  stands  vindicated  as 
one  who  performed  a  difficult  and  unreward- 
ing mission  for  her  coimtry.  Vindicated  also 
Is  the  FBI,  which  the  Communists  are  sworn 
to  destroy,  and — in  this  instance  at  least — 
the  labors  of  a  much-abused  congressional 
committee. 

Mrs.  Moss,  who  appears  to  be  still  in  the 
Pentagon  In  a  "nonsensltive"  Job,  may  be 
small  potatoes.  But  the  episode  suggests 
that  Congress  would  do  well  to  explore  the 
possibility  that  our  bureaucracy  contains 
Communists  In  "sensitive"  areas. 


USE  OF  LOAN  FUNDS  UNDER  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LANDER.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 19,  1958.  I  submitted  in  the  Senate 
Senate  Resolution  385,  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  General's  hold- 
ing in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture dated  July  21,  195&— B13413&— 
relating  to  the  use  of  loan  funds  under 
the  rural  electrification  program. 

Mr.  President,  many  REA  people  from 
the  State  of  Korth  Dakota  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  were  greatly  con- 
cerned by  the  Comptroller  General's  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  above 
mentioned,  in  that  it  would  have  greatly 
curtailed  the  REA  program  throughout 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  use  of 
loan  funds  under  the  REA  program. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  the  Senate  that 
I  am  Joining  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AiKBif}.  who  on  Wednesday,  January 
14,  submitted  a  Senate  resolution  to 
make  clear  beyond  any  question  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
regarding  this  matter.  The  Comptroller 
General,  in  hla  letter  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture  of  December  8,  said  he  would 
not  attempt  to  enforce  decisions  of  a 
nature  similar  to  the  Iowa  REA  loan 
case  in  the  absence  of  expression  of  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  placed  into  the 
Record  the  analysis  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  opinion,  which  was  the  basis 
for  the  submission  of  my  resolution,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  385.  in  the  85th  Congress. 


TRANSIT  SYSTEM  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  January  14,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Diskskn].  Introduced 
S.  304.  which  was  oosponsored  by  Mr. 
Douglas.    Mr.    O'MAHOifxr,    Mr.    Yax- 


BOKOUCH.  Mr.  THTntxom).  and  myself,  to 
insure  effective  regiilation  of  the  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Inc..  and  fair  and  equal 
competition  between  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem. Inc..  and  its  competitors. 

I  Joined  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  when 
he  introduced  S.  304,  and  had  I  been  on 
the  floor  at  the  time,  I  would  also  have 
wished  to  make  some  extended  remarks 
pertaining  to  this  problem,  which  re- 
sults in  the  grossly  unfair  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  for  the  subsidization  of 
the  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  as  long  as 
that  corporation  utilizes  its  resources  to 
lessen  competition  in  the  charter  and 
sightseeing  business,  and  any  other 
free  enterprise  with  which  the  transit 
company  may  wish  to  compete,  when 
those  competing  companies  do  not  en- 
Joy  the  same  privileges  and  exemptions. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  two 
letters  to  the  Public  UUUUes  Com- 
mission tlirough  its  Chairman,  the 
Honorable  George  E.  C.  Hayes, 
dated  November  18  and  December  4, 
urging  that  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion assert  its  own  authority  in  enjoin- 
ing the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  from 
taking  advantage  of  its  competitors  by 
virtue  of  a  franchise  granted  to  it  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  will  take  its  own  initiative 
in  this  matter,  so  that  the  small  business 
people  affected  by  the  action  of  the  D.C. 
Transit  Company  will  be  protected  from 
immediate  ruin,  which  has  been  the  re- 
sult to  several  competitors  of  the  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc..  in  the  past  several 
months.  I  am  afraid  that  by  the  time 
this  bill  is  acted  upon  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  several  more  small 
businesses  competing  with  the  D.C. 
Transit  System  will  also  have  been 
forced  to  go  out  of  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

NovzMBm  18.  1958. 
Hon.  Geokge  E.  C.  Hates. 
Chairman,  Public  Utilities  Commission.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Municipal  Building. 
Washington.    D.C. 

Mt  Dkak  Mk.  CuATntKn:  As  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monoply  Subcommittee.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  with  the  Impact  on  smaU 
.  businessmen  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  compete  with  the  D.C.  Transit  System, 
Inc.,  In  charter,  sightseeing  and  Govern- 
ment contract  services.  It  appears  from 
the  record  in  the  hearings  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Biislness,  Home  of 
Representatives,  that  the  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem. Inc..  is  Intertwined  In  extraneous 
activities  with  its  monoply  transit  opera- 
tions and  going  beyond  the  contemplation 
of  Congress'  franchise  In  the  trsmslt  com- 
panies expansion  Into  collateral  ventures 
financed  and  operated  with  the  assets  and 
personnel  of  a  company  which  came  to  Con- 
gress asking  for  a  franchise  to  operate  a 
transit  enterprise. 

It  wovdd  be  grossly  unfair  to  use  tax- 
payers' dollars  for  the  subsidization  of  the 
D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc..  as  long  as  that 
corporation  utilizes  its  resources  to  lessen 
competition  In  the  charter  and  alghtseeing 
business  and  any  other  free  enterprise  with 
which  the  transit  company  may  wish  to 
compete  against,  when  those  competing 
companies  do  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges 


and  exemptions.  During  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress.  Congressman  Wsiobt  Patmah, 
of  Texas,  Introduced  HH.  13787  which  bm 
would  prohibit  the  District  of  Columbia 
Transit  System.  Inc..  from  using  its  assets 
and  personnel  employed  In  providing  the 
services  of  misceUaneous  transportation  of 
passengers  for  hire  from  being  used  or  em- 
ployed In  whole  or  in  part  in  any  other 
service  in  competition  with  the  service  of 
any  other  company. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  charter  and 
sightseeing  small  business  companies  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  facing  extinc- 
tion if  the  DC.  Transit  System.  Inc..  Is  per- 
mltted  to  continue  the  practices  of  misusing 
Its  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  by 
congressional   franchise. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as 
soon  as  possible  if  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Colimibla  is  con- 
sidering issuing  any  orders  restraining  the 
D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc..  from  misusing 
lU  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  by 
the  franchise  to  the  detriment  of  compet- 
ing charter  and  sightseeing  companies  who 
do  not  possess  those  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions granted  by  the  Congress.  I  would 
also  appreciate  your  views  on  Congressman 
Patman's  bUl.  H  R.  13787. 

With  kind  regards  and  every  good  wish. 
I  am. 

Sincerely, 

WnxXAM  Lano 
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DxcxMBB  4.  1958. 
Hon.  Georox  E.  C.  Hates. 

Chairman,  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
DUtrict  of  Columbia,  Municipal  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dkas  Ma.  CHAnucAit:  Thank  yon  for 
your  letter  of  November  20,  regarding  the 
problems  of  D.C.  Transit  System's  competi- 
tors. In  charter,  sightseeing.  limousine,  and 
Government  contract  services. 

After  reviewing  the  testimony  given  at  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  hearings 
on  May  12.  18.  and  19.  1958,  I  am  puzzled  by 
the  Inaction  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  you 
know,  the  Honorable  Robert  K.  McLaughlin, 
president.  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  former  Chairman,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbls  Public  UtUltles  Commis- 
sion, testified  as  follows  (House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  hearings,  pp.  27  and  180) : 

"Well.  sir.  I  think  that  they  are  not  likely ^ 
to  have  any  very  strong  competition  from 
new  companies,  and  I  would  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  I  think  this  is  quite  monopolistic. 
I  think  this  situation  that  exists  will  eventu- 
ally certainly  drive  competition  out  of  th* 
field  (p.  87). 

"I  don't  know  whether  counsel  would  agree 
with  me,  but  under  paragraph  4  of  the  Pub- 
Uc  UUUtles  Commission  Act.  the  PubUc  UUU- 
ties  Commission  may  and  is  charged  with 
requiring  public  utilities  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  them. 

"Now.  it  seems  to  me  as  though  since  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  Act  is  expressly 
supposed  to  be  construed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  sec- 
tions of  law  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  as 
relating  to  Interstate  commerce,  which  of 
course  the  antitrust  laws  are,  it  seems  to  me 
as  though  the  PUC  has  the  Jurisdiction  to 
Issue  orders  of  the  natxire  of  antitrust  court 
orders.  I  mean  Issuing  orders  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  restraining  DC.  Transit 
System  from  actions  which  are  monopolistic 
in  nature"  (p.  100). 

I  note  that  none  of  the  PubUc  UtUltles 
Conunlsalon  officials  present  at  the  hearings 
disagreed  with  the  above  testimony  by  Presi- 
dent McLaughlin.  Hence,  I  shall  appreciate 
it  if  you  wUl  advise  me  as  to  why  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  has  not  Issued  ordezB 
which  would  restrain  D.C.  Transit  System. 
Inc.,  from  monopolistic  actions. 

Competitors  of  D.C.  Transit  System  are 
being  hurt  and,  unquestionably,  their  situ- 


ation will  become  more  acute  in  the  months 
ahesul.  Certainly,  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission need  not  wait  until  there  is  no 
competition  before  acting. 

The  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounced future  development  plans  that  can 
only  serve  to  ellmlni.te  competition  and 
create  monopoly  cond:tions  In  fields  other 
than  mass  transit  in  thi-  District  of  Columbia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  permit  D.C.  Transit 
System's  competitive  practices  In  charter 
and  sightseeing  makes  i  mockery  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  other  la'vs  which  the  Congress 
has  enacted  to  help  small  business  and  to 
preserve  our  competitive  system. 

The  record  Indicates  that  the  special  priv- 
ileges accorded  the  J.C.  Transit  System. 
Inc..  by  the  84th  Congress  are  not  the  only 
advantages  the  corporation  possesses.  An 
Important  advantage  is  the  ability  of  the 
corporation  to  use  Its  personnel,  equipment, 
facilities,  financial  resources,  and  mainte- 
nance In  charter  anC  sightseeing  services. 
Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk,  p-esident.  D.C.  Transit 
System.  Inc..  has  state<l.  "It  is  not  only  taxes 
but  our  maintenance  is  lower.  We  can't 
help  It.  Our  ability  to  do  lower  cost  mainte- 
nance— thst  Is  the  basic  difference  between 
us."  (House  Small  Business  Committee 
hearings,  p.  11.) 

In  the  light  of  DC.  Transit  System's 
$200,000  loss  last  year  In  charter,  limousine, 
and  sightseeing  services  (House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  hearings,  p.  21).  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  the  only  way  the  corporation 
can  be  healthy  Is  to  engage  in  charter  and 
sightseeing  services. 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Inc.,  ay  far  the  giant  in  the 
industry  in  terms  of  financial  resources, 
could  very  easily  adjuft  Itself  to  a  withdrawal 
from  competition  with  charter,  sightseeing, 
and  related  services. 

I  am  hopeful  tha:  the  Public  UtUltles 
Commlslon  will  act  pi  omptiy  on  this  matter, 
so  that  D.C.  Transit'!  competitors  wlU  not 
be  subjected  to  furth  ;r  hardships,  with  irre- 
trievable loss  of  oppo.-tunlties  and  morale. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  LAWcca. 


BENEFITS  TO  1 AXPAYERS  PROM 
STATE  OWNERSHIP  OP  INDUS- 
TRIES 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  upon 
several  occasions  speeches  have  been 
made  upon  the  Senate  floor  against  State 
ownership,  and  I  have  always  defended 
the  public  ownership  of  State  Industries 
in  my  own  State,  uhere  they  have  been 
outstandingly  successful. 

The  Senate  will  1)e  interested  in  learn- 
ing of  the  latest  attempt  by  those  who 
would  assist  the  Minneapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  others  in  "skinning" 
the  North  I>akota  farmer. 

As  the  sole  survivor  of  the  first  Indus- 
trial Commission  (tf  North  Dakota,  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Lf.bor,  and  the  Attorney 
General.  I,  as  the  then  Attorney  General, 
and  later  as  Governor,  am  more  familiar 
than  is  any  other  person  with  the  history 
of  these  State-owned  Industries  and  the 
many  millions  of  dollars  they  have  saved 
the  taxpayers. 

Three  weeks  ago,  a  State  Senator 
threatened  to  introduce  a  bill  to  sell  the 
State  Mill  and  Elevator.  After  much 
publicity,  he  has  now  announced  he  will 
not  introduce  the  bill,  but  in  the  mean- 
time a  erroup  headed  by  the  very  able  and 
competent  Fritz  Nelaon.  of  Grand 
Porks,  has  announced  they  will  circulate 
initiating   petitions,   affecting  not  only 


the  Mill  and  Elevator,  but  also  the  Bank 
of  North  Dakota,  the  Workmen's  Com- 
praeation  bureau,  and  the  State  hail 
Insurance  Department.  Today  I  shall 
speak  only  about  the  MUl  and  Elevator, 
and  at  later  times  wUl  take  up  the  other 
three  industries,  because  I  want  my  fel- 
low Senators  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
very  successful  progress  North  Dakota 
has  made  in  their  operation. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  opposed  to 
the  sale  stated  that  the  operation  of  the 
mill  has  been  very  successful  under  for- 
mer Governors  Moses,  Aandahl,  and 
Brunsdale ;  that  the  annual  profits  were 
about  $350,000  a  year.  Unfortunately, 
these  newspapers  do  not  tell  the  full 
story  about  the  great  institution,  which 
was  organized,  not  to  make  money,  but 
to  see  to  it  that  the  farmers  got  a  fair, 
honest  price  for  the  grain  they  raised. 
However,  the  Mill  and  Elevator  provided 
protection  to  the  farmers,  and  at  the 
same  time  proved  to  be  a  great  financial 
success. 

Now  listen  carefully.  Senators,  because 
under  my  administration  as  Governor 
of  the  State,  the  State  Mill  and  Elevator 
paid  for  itself  more  than  3  times  over, 
and  saved  the  people  between  $12  mil- 
lion and  $14  million,  according  to  A.  J. 
Scott,  the  former  Manager  of  the  Mill 
and   Elevator.     Had    we    not    had    this 
State-owned    Mill    and    Elevator,    the 
"grain  gamblers"  in  Minneapolis  would 
have  robbed  the  farmers  of  at  least  $12 
million,  and  possibly  $14  million,  in  one 
of  the  most  daring,  crooked,  disgraceful 
attempts  ever  made  to  rob  an  honest 
people.    No  one  who  will  read  and  study 
what  I  have  to  say  here  will  ever  sign 
a  petition  or  vote  to  close  or  sell  the 
State-owned  Mill   and   Elevator,   and   I 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  State  can 
be  trusted  to  take  care  politically  of 
those  politicians  who  advocate  the  sell- 
ing of  this  great  institution.    The  folks 
who  advocate  the  selling  of  the  Mill  and 
Elevator  are  not  friends  of  the  people, 
but  are  their  enemies,  who  would  sell  out 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  by  permit- 
ting the  grain  trade  of  Minneapolis  to 
stick  their  long,  slimy,  filthy  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  the  people  and  rob  them. 
Now  I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators,  here 
are  the  facts  to  hear.     On  July  18.  19. 
20,  21,  and  22, 1937,  while  I  was  Governor, 
the  State  was  apparently  producing  one 
of  the  finest  wheat  crops  in  all  its  history. 
During  those  5  days  we  had  real  hot 
winds — the  wheat  was  in  the  milk,  and 
because  of  the  heat,  it  shriveled,  with 
the  result  that  we,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  only  pro- 
duced    54.984.000     bushels — practically 
none  of  it  weighing  60  pounds  to  the 
bushel.    The  grain  trade  in  Minneapolis 
thought  that  they  saw  their  chance  to 
"pluck"  the  farmer.     Dtiring  the  night, 
they    reduced    the    price    of    3  7 -pound 
wheat  from  89  cents  per  bushel  to  37 
cents  per  bushel,  a  drop  of  52  cents  per 
bushel  overnight.    This  went  into  effect 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  22, 
and  wheat  of  other  grades  dropped  ac- 
cordingly.   By  11  o'clock  I,  as  Governor, 
was  at  full  steam  ahead.     By  telephone 
I  had  arranged  a  meeting  at  the  Waldorf 
Hotel  at  Fargo  compoBed  of  Mr.  R.  M. 
Slangier,  manager  of  the  Bank  of  North 


Dakota;  A.  J.  Scott,  Manager  of  the  Mill 
and  Elevator;   2  grainmen  from  Min- 
neapolis, recommended  to  me  by  Gov. 
Floyd  Olson,  of  Minnesota;  2  men  from 
Canada,  recommended  to  me  as  grain 
experts;  the  3  members  of  the  Railroad 
Commission;  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  Attorney  General,  and  myself 
as     Governor,     and    also     3     first-class 
lawyers,  Francis  Murphy,  of  Fargo;  J.  K. 
Murray,  of  Bismarck;  and  the  late  Har- 
rison A.  Bronson,  later  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Dakota :  also 
an  expert  radio  announcer.  Irving  Wal- 
lace, now  residing  in  Mason  City,  Iowa; 
and  others— 23  men  in  alL    We  employed 
scores  of  men  to  call  from  farm  to  farm 
to  pick  up  2-ix)und  samples  of  heads  of 
wheat  from  each  farm  and  labeled  each 
sample  with  the  fanner's  name.    These 
samples  were  rushed  to  the  State  Mill  and 
Elevator,     where     each     sample     was 
threshed  separa':ely  and  the  flour  pro- 
duced from  each  one  of  the  more  than 
1,000  samples  that  had  been  gathered 
was  used  to  bake  over  1,000  loaves  of 
bread — 1  loaf  of  bread  from  each  sam- 
ple— by  the  expert  chemist  employed  by 
the  Mill  and  Elevator,  so  that  we  could 
arrive    definitely   at   the   exact   milling 
value  of  this  shriveled  wheat.    Within  a 
few  days,  we  knew  to  the  tenth  of  a 
penny  the  milling  value  of  that  light- 
weight wheat. 

Acting  as  promptly  as  possible,  the  In- 
dustrial Commi.ssion,  consisting  of  Pete 
Sathre  as  Attorney  General.  John  Hagen 
as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  La- 
bor, and  myself,  raised  the  price  of  37- 
pound  wheat  35  cents  a  bushel,  which  I 
announced  over  the  radio.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Bismarck  Tribune  finally 
broke  the  spell  of  silence  of  the  opposi- 
tion on  the  3d  day  of  August  1937  print- 
ing the  following  on  its  front  page: 

KoRTH  Dakota  Mnx  Oftehs  To  But  Wheat 
or  LiGHTXs  Weights — iNDUsxaiAi.  Commis- 
sion Sexkikc  To  Raise  P«ic«  Based  on  July 
26  Range 

Beginning  today  the  North  Dakota  mill  and 
elevator  at  Grand  Porks  offers  to  buy  aU 
lightweight  wheat  produced  by  the  farmers 
of  North  Dakota,  Oov.  WlUiam  Ijanger,  speak- 
ing for  the  Industrial  conunlsslon.  an- 
nounced Monday  night. 

Declaring  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  indus- 
trial commission  "to  checkmate  the  grain 
gamblers  who  dropped  the  price  of  37-pound 
vheat  52  cents  in  24  hours,"  Governor  Lan- 
ger  asserted  the  commission  has  secured 
storage  space  in  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  and 
Grand  Porks,  sufBclent  to  handle  every 
bushel  of  Ughtwelght  wheat  produced  In 
North  Dakota. 

"Through  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  we 
have  arranged  for  millions  of  dollars  of 
credit.  We  can  buy  every  bushel  of  light- 
weight wheat  In  North  Dakota  and  pay  cash 
for  it.  We  want  the  wheat  unless  the  grain 
market  wlU  pay  the  farmers  what  it  is  worth." 
Producers  of  other  States  were  barred,  the 
Governor  said. 

SEEKS    honest    PRICE 

The  Governor  declared  that  the  commis- 
sion had  no  fight  with  any  other  elevator  in 
North  Dakota,  but  that  it  Is  determined  to 
obtain  "an  honest  price,  a  price  that  means 
the  difference  fis  to  whether  thotisands  of 
North  Dakota  farmers  will  he  able  to  sup- 
port tliemselves  or  whether  they  will  again 
be  forced  to  go  on  relief.  That  honest  price 
WlU  mean  the  difference  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  farmers  will  pay  their  debts  to  the 
businessmen." 
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"Beginning  today,"  the  Governor  said,  "the 
prices  of  lightweight  wheat   being   ptald   by 
the  State  mill  and  elevator  will  be  announced 
dally  over  KFTR  at  2  pjn. 

"Our  whole  object  la  to  compel  the  local 
elevators  to  pay  the  farmera  what  their 
wheat  is  actually  and  honestly  worth,"  the 
Governor  asserted.  "If  they  won't  pay  It,  the 
North  Dakota  mill  and  elevator  will." 

ASKS   rOB   BAMPLZS 

The  Governor  Invited  all  producers  of  light- 
weight wheat  to  send  samples  to  the  State 
mill  and  elevator  to  determine  the  amount 
of  protein  It  contains.  He  specified  that  not 
leas  than  a  a-pound  sample  be  dispatched 
and  states  that  the  mill  will  wire  the  weight 
upon  request. 

The  chief  executive  stated  dally  prices  will 
tM  based  on  the  card  prices  offered  on  the 
Itlnneapolls  Chamber  of  Commerce.  July  36. 

He  said.  "We  will  raise  the  price  of  87- 
pound  wheat  35  cents  a  bushel;  38-pound 
wheat  32  cents  a  bxishel;  and  so  on  up  the 
scale.  The  Increase  in  prices  on  37-pound 
wheat  will  be  35  cents  a  bushel  more  than 
was  offered  by  the  grain  combine  July  26: 
Sa-pound  wheat  32  cents  more;  39-pound 
wheat  29  cents  more  and  so  on." 

The  prices  paid  by  the  State  mill,  the 
Governor  explained,  are  based  on  carload 
lots.  He  advised  farmers  with  less  than  car- 
load lots  to  pool  with  their  neighbors  and 
to  wire  A.  J.  Scott,  manager  of  the  mill,  for 
shipping  instructions. 

STORAGE    SFECnriEO 

In  the  case  of  farmers  witb  less  than  car- 
load lots  who  are  unable  to  pool  with  other 
farmers,  the  Governor  directed  that  they 
shoiild  store  the  grain  in  local  elevators  and 
obtain  a  storage  ticket  which  specifies  the 
weight  of  the  wheat  stored. 

The  Governor  asserted  the  State  railroad 
commission  has  instructed  all  elevators  to 
mark  the  weights  on  storage  tickets,  and  he 
further  declared  that  the  commission  has 
obtained  lower  freight  rates  to  the  mill  and 
elevator. 

"Get  your  storage  ticket  when  you  haul 
your  grain  in  and  mail  it  to  the  State  mill 
and  elevator.  We  will  take  out  the  handling 
charges  and  a  draft  will  be  sent  you  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  the  storage  ticket. 
II  the  grain  is  mortgaged,  the  Hen  will  be 
protected." 

Mr.  President,  the  action  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  produced  Instantane- 
ous results.  The  very  next  day,  after  we 
made  the  announcement  over  the  radio, 
the  elevators  at  West  Fargo  raised  their 
price  of  37-pound  wheat  by  paying  36 
cents  a  bushel  more  than  the  day  before. 
That  year  the  wheat  crop  amoimted  to 
54.984,000  bushels,  according  to  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  so  that  anyone 
can  see  that  the  wheat  farmers'  benefit, 
as  Mr.  Scott  said,  amounted  to  some- 
where between  12  and  14  millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  three  times  more  than  the  Mill 
and  Elevator  had  cost  the  taxpayers  to 
build. 

Fellow  Senators,  we  only  had  to  buy 
a  little  over  a  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  incidents  of 
this  fight  to  get  the  farmer  a  fair  price 
was  when  I  received  a  long  distance  tele- 
phone call  from  Shreve  Archer  of  the 
Midland  Grain  Co..  of  Minneapolis.  He 
approved  of  the  action  and  said,  "you  are 
dead  right  in  what  you  are  doing  and  I 
am  offering  to  loan  you  $3  million  at  3 
percent  in  case  you  are  short  of  money." 

I  told  Mr.  Archer  that  we  were  well 
financed  by  another  State  Industry,  the 
Bank  of  North  Dakota,  and  we  could  buy 
the  entire  State  crop  if  necessary.  He 
concluded  by  saying,  "well,  if  you  need 


this  $3  million  and  even  5  or  6  million, 
let  me  know." 

For  2  months  the  price  was  kept  up  by 
daily  announcements  over  the  radio  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Mill  and  Elevator  but 
within  24  hours  the  grain  trade  had  met 
the  price  of  the  Mill  and  Elevator  and 
were  paying  1  cent  more  per  bushel  than 
was  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Now,  fellow  Senators,  the  construction 
of  the  mill  cost  the  taxpayers  %Z  million, 
and  at  the  same  time  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $1 V2  million  were  issued  for  operating 
expenses — a  total  of  $4 1/2  million.  These 
bonds  have  been  paid. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  con- 
stantly improved  the  Mill  and  Elevator 
by  erection  of  new  buildings  and  other 
improvements  in  the  amount  of  about 
$3  million.  Out  of  the  profits  made  by 
the  Mill  and  Elevator  we  have  paid  $500.- 

000  for  World  War  II  soldier  bonuses; 
$500,000  for  Korean  soldier  bonuses; 
$500,000  to  the  State  highway  fund; 
$500,000  to  the  State  general  fund;  or  a 
total  of  $2  million.  From  the  above,  you 
will  note  that  the  State  has  an  im- 
mensely valuable  investment  in  the 
State  Mill  and  Elevator,  and  anyone  who 
has  been  acquainted  with  this  operation 
knows  that  Mr.  Robert  Stangler,  whom 

1  as  Governor,  induced  to  take  over  the 
management,  first,  of  the  Bank  of  North 
Dakota  and  who  was  later  transferred 
to  the  Mill  and  Elevator,  did  an  out- 
standing job,  helped  by  his  assistants, 
P.  R.  Fossen  and  Carl  Lewis,  making  it 
one  of  the  finest  elevator  mills  in  the 
Northwest — well  equipi>ed  with  the  most 
up-to-date  modern  machinery.  It  is 
constantly  striving  to  make  more  and 
better  products  for  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  lately  hd^  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  getting  the  very  finest  kind  of 
fertilizer  at  the  lowest  price  for  the 
farmers. 

This  is  one  of  the  State  industries  that 
some  of  the  politicians  want  to  sell  or 
close  up  or  get  rid  of  for  the  benefit  of 
the  grain  trade  in  the  twin  cities.  The 
facts  I  have  mentioned  above  are  un- 
answerable because  they  are  proven 
facts. 

I  repeat  that  in  1937.  the  mill  paid  for 
itself  three  times  over  what  it  cost  the 
taxpayers,  and  everyone  ought  to  know 
that  if  the  Mill  and  Elevator  should  be 
closed  or  sold,  the  farmers  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  grain  trade  and  speculators 
in  case  we  again  have  conditions  like  we 
had  in  1937. 

By  the  way,  may  I  at  this  time  thank 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  its 
good  assistance  through  the  years  in 
building  Fort  Peck  and  Garrison  Dams. 
They  were  erected  not  only  to  control  the 
Missouri  River  for  navigation  and  irri- 
gation and  other  purposes,  but  those 
dams  were  built  also  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  cheap  electric  power  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  including  cities 
and  towns. 

Less  than  10  days  ago.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior.  Mr.  Aandahl,  allocated 
suflQcient  power  so  that  the  city  of 
Mandan — provided  the  people  of  Mandan 
voted  for  it— could  own  and  operate  Its 
own  municipal  light  plant  as  they  al- 
ready do  their  own  water  plant.  This 
can  only  be  done  In  case  the  people  of 
Mandan  vote  at  an  election  to  be  held 


before  March  1.  voting  to  have  thia  city 
own  its  own  municipal  light  and  power 
plant.  Naturally,  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Mandan  will  realize  that  by  vot- 
ing "Yes"  they  will  save  the  people  of 
Mandan  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars  and,  as  years  go  by,  pay  for  their 
plant.  The  history  of  the  municipal 
light  plants  at  Valley  City,  which  has 
operated  its  own  municipal  plant  for 
over  30  years,  and  other  towns,  haa 
proved  that  it  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion for  the  people  of  Mandan  to  take, 
and  I  know  that  my  fellow  Senators  will 
be  interested  in  the  outcome  of  that  elec- 
tion too. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  Senators  for 
what  they  have  done  for  the  people,  not' 
only  of  Montana  and  North  Dakota,  by 
the  building  of  the  Fort  Peck  and  Gar- 
rison Dams,  but  for  the  great  effect  they 
will  have  upon  securing  cheap  electric 
power  in  the  other  States  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  And  I  conclude  by  saying 
again.  "Don't  be  fooled,  operation  of 
State  industries  is  very  successful  for 
taxpayers." 

I  wish  to  personally  thank  Sophus 
Trom,  a  member  of  the  North  Dakota 
Legislature,  and  Frank  Woell.  Mayor  of 
Casselton.  for  talcing  leading  parts 
against  the  sale  of  the  Mill  and  Elevator. 
As  eternal  vigilance  is  necessary,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  someone  in  every 
voting  precinct  in  the  State  will  write 
me  offering  to  be  a  member  of  the  perma- 
nent statewide  committee,  which  will 
charge  no  dues,  but  simply  organize  to 
make  the  voters  aware  and  fortify  to 
fight  whenever  in  the  years  to  come 
another  attempt  may  be  made  to  wreck 
any  of  the  State-owned  industries.  Just 
write  me — Wn.LiAM  Lancer.  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


DISCONTINUANCE  OP  NUCLEAR 
WEL\PONS  TESTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  report  to  the  Senate  upon 
my  observations  and  suggestions  as  a 
Senate  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  negotiate  with  delegates  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  on  the  question  of  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

In  addition.  I  shall  make  reference 
to  certain  events  that  have  transpired 
since  my  return  from  the  Geneva  con- 
ference and  certain  suggestions  which 
I  hope  may  prove  helpful. 

Upon  returning  from  Geneva.  I  re- 
ported to  President  Eisenhower,  to  the 
majority  leader,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eiaergy.  and 
to  the  American  people  a  conviction  on 
my  part  that  the  Russian  delegation  was 
seeking  to  pressure  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  into  an  agree- 
ment to  stop  all  nuclear  tests,  without 
Russian  acceptance  of  adequate  inspec- 
tion to  detect  violation  of  the  agreement, 
and  that,  failing  in  this,  they  would  seek 
to  place  upon  the  United  States  blame 
for  failure  of  the  conference.  I  sug- 
gested that  success  by  the  Soviets  in 
either  of  these  respects  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 
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I  directed  attention  to  the  uncertain, 
cumbersome,  if  not  entirely  impracti- 
cal, system  of  inspection  and  detection 
under  consideration  at  Geneva.  The 
uncertainty  of  detecting  and  identifying 
underground  nuclear  explosions  has  now 
been  acknowledged  by  the  President's 
committee  of  experts. 

In  the  Geneva  Conference  on  nuclear 
tests,  still  under  way,  two  major  security 
essentials  are  involved:  First,  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  West,  particularly 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the 
Communist,  and  second  the  moral  posi- 
tion and  political  posture  of  the  United 
States,  increasingly  affected  by  world 
public  opinion.  These  are  Inseparable, 
and  essential  parts  of  our  national 
security. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  the  conference 
will  break  up  in  failure  and  that  blame 
for  this  failure  will  be  assessed  largely  to 
the  United  States.  My  apprehension 
arises  out  of  an  awareness  of  the  Soviet's 
capeM:ity  for  propaganda  and  because  of 
the  Impractical  and  imreliable  system  of 
detection  and  inspection  for  under- 
ground tests  proposed  by  the  conference 
of  experts,  which  the  Russians  have 
shown  no  sign  of  accepting.  Not  only 
have  they  shown  no  sign  of  accepting  the 
proposed  system,  now  clearly  demon- 
strated to  be  inadequate,  but  they  have 
refused  even  to  discuss  and  give  confer- 
ence consideration  to  the  new  data  with 
which  the  United  States  Government 
has  supplied  the  Geneva  conferees. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  proposal  or  prac- 
tical plan  to  platce  Inspection  stations 
and  teams  in  Red  China,  without  which 
no  system  of  inspection  would  be  ade- 
quate to  detect  violations  of  an  agree- 
ment against  underground  testing. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  blame  for  fail- 
ure of  the  conference.  If  such  failure 
occurs,  will  fairly  belong  and  should  be 
squarely  placed  upon  the  Russians  for 
their  intransigence  and  steadfsist  refusal 
to  accept,  or.  more  recently,  even  to  con- 
sider, effective  and  adequate  means  of 
inspection  and  control  to  detect  viola- 
tions of  an  agreement. 

The  assessment  of  blame,  however,  is 
a  game  at  which  both  sides  can  and  will 
play.  The  Russians,  we  must  admit, 
have  long  demonstrated  a  remarkable 
facility  for  propaganda.  Moreover,  the 
conference  was  initiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
the  United  States  cannot  be  disassociat- 
ed from  either  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  conference. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  the  United 
States  could  save  the  conference  from 
failure  and  significantly  Improve  Its  own 
moral  and  political  position  by  propos- 
ing to  stop  all  atmospheric  tests.  Siz- 
able nuclear  detonations  in  the  at- 
mosphere are  subject  to  detection  by 
existing  means  and  Installations.  It  is 
from  the  atmospheric  explosions,  more- 
over, that  radioactive  fallout  and  con- 
tamination occur. 

A  consideration  of  this  proposal  re- 
quires an  acknowledgment  that  our 
country  has  been  severely  blamed  In 
world  opinion  for  contaminating  the 
world's  atmosphere.  We  have  suffered 
more  than  is  our  due  in  this  regard. 
Here,  too,  the  Russians  have  been  adept. 


The  health  hazard  involved  may  or  may 
not  be  as  hazardous  as  a  large  body  of 
world  opinion  regards  It.  I  do  not  know, 
but  undeniably  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  and 
worldwide  concern. 

I  believe  that  we  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  squaring  ourselves  in  world  public 
opinion  in  this  regard,  by  not  only  dem- 
onstrating a  willingness  to  stop  further 
contamination  of  the  air  all  must 
breathe,  but  by  actually  doing  so.  I  sug- 
gested to  President  Eisenhower  that  he 
take  the  lead  In  stopping  such  radio- 
active contamination  by  a  stoppage,  uni- 
laterally, if  necessary,  of  all  atmospheric 
tests  for  a  given  period,  say,  3  years,  and 
that  he  offer  to  enter  Into  binding  treaty 
obligations  with  the  British  and  the  Rus- 
sians to  make  the  stoppage  permanent. 
It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge 
a  most  cordial  reception  of  my  sugges- 
tions by  President  Eisenhower.  More- 
over, my  suggestions  have  had  full  con- 
sideration.    For  this  I  am  grateful. 

Since  my  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent, however,  two  events — findings  of 
fact  on  detection  methods  from  the 
Hardtack  n  test  series  and  the  demon- 
stration of  mterplanetary  propulsion  and 
telemetering  capabihty  by  Russian  tech- 
nicians— have  strongly  tended  to  confirm 
my  position.  Moreover,  the  very  intro- 
duction of  the  new  data  on  detection 
tends  to  increase  the  possibility,  I  believe, 
that  the  Russians  would  succeed  in  at- 
taching major  blame  upon  the  United 
States  for  failure  of  the  conference. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  to  the  President 
even  further  consideration  of  my  sug- 
gestions, as  a  means  of  saving  the  con- 
ference from  failure. 

Failure  of  the  conference  is  by  no 
means  the  only  danger  which  lurks 
around  these  negotiations.  There  is  the 
danger  of  an  improvident  agreement. 

Should  our  Government  sign  an  unwise 
and  improvident  agreement,  we  would 
face  the  danger  of  ratification  by  the 
Senate  or  the  danger  of  rejection  by 
the  Senate,  with  far-reaching  conse- 
quences in  either  instance. 

I  think  we  can  take  encouragement 
from  President  Eisenhower's  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  only  last  week 
that  no  improvident  treaty  will  be  signed. 
I  trust  this  is  the  case.  At  least  I  am 
sure  this  is  the  intention  and  will  of  our 
Government.  Moreover.  I  think  it  is  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  who  have 
been  conditioned  for  12  years  to  the  re- 
quirement Of  adequate  inspection  to 
assure  the  effectiveness  of  nuclear 
weapons  agreements. 

The  conference  of  experts  from  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia, the  report  of  which  preceded  and 
served  as  a  foundation  for  the  present 
Geneva  Conference,  did  not  even  con- 
sider means  of  detecting  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  Interplanetary  space.  The  lack 
of  knowledge  of  this  subject  matter  was 
the  reason  given  for  lack  of  considera- 
tion. Knowledge  in  this  field  is  still  in- 
sufficient to  justify  an  agreement.  In- 
deed, if  technical  experts  are  unable  to 
agree  even  upon  a  statement  of  scientific 
fact  in  this  field,  political  agreement 
would  seem  now  entirely  inadvisable. 
The  paucity  of  our  own  knowledge  in 
this  field,  as  well  as  Its  potential  impor- 


tance, is  illustrated  by  Russia's  so-called 
lunik  satellite  and  by  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  our  own  high-altitude  tests.  I 
refer  particularly  to  Ionospheric  and  ra- 
dar disturbance  from  a  high-alUtude 
nuclear  explosion  In  one  Instance,  and  to 
the  retina  bums  to  the  eyes  of  rabbits 
which  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining such  effects  from  high-alti- 
tude explosions  in  another.  The  specifics 
of  these  tests  and  experiments  are  clas- 
sified, but  the  fact  that  such  experiments 
and  tests  were  conducted,  with  conse- 
quent results,  is,  as  I  understand  it,  un- 
classified information. 

The  bearing  and  meaning  that  these 
limited  test  results  may  have  upon  our 
dependence  upon  the  DEW  line  instal- 
lations for  early  detection  and  warning 
against  missile  attack,  upon  our  anti- 
missile program,  and  upon  other  impor- 
tant phases  of  national  security  and 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  are  both 
challenging  and  uncertain. 

For  these  and  many  more  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  suggested  to  President 
Eisenhower  that  our  country  seize  the 
initiative  and  take  "one  successful  major 
first  step"  which  I  think  "might  very  well 
lead  to  others."  This  is  an  achievable 
goal,  now,  I  believe.  The  United  States 
could  show  that  it  is  willing  to  stop — 
that  it  will  stop — that,  indeed,  it  has 
stopped  contaminating  the  world's  at- 
mosphere. Thereafter,  any  other  nation 
that  refuses  to  do  so  must  bear  the  full 
blame  for  her  act. 

After  this  major  first  step,  the  Geneva 
Conference  coiild  proceed  to  negotiate 
for  the  discontinuance  of  other  types  of 
nuclear-weapons  tests  and  to  negotiate 
as  an  integral,  necessary  part  thereof  an 
adequate  system  of  inspection  and  con- 
trol. 

It  is  better  to  achieve  an  important 
first  step,  though  limited,  than  to  face 
the  consequences  of  either  failure  of  the 
conference  or  the  signing  of  an  improvi- 
dent agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  commend  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the  con- 
structive and  enlightening  statement  he 
has  made.  For  many  years  the  Senator 
rendered  outstanding  service  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Since  becoming  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
he  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
all  discussions  and  deliberations  in  that 
field.  I  am  delighted  the  Senator  has 
seen  fit  to  accept  assignment  to  the  most 
recent  important  conference  which  has 
been  held  on  the  subject.  I  know  that 
each  of  his  colleagues  will  welcome,  as 
I  do,  the  enlightening  .statement  he  has 
just  made  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CAPtLSON.  I  should  like  to  state, 
as  a  Member  of  the  minority  side  of  the 
Senate,  that  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
splendid  information  and  report  which 
the  distinguished  Seiiator  from  Tennes- 
see has  presented  with  respect  to  the 
important    conference    being    held    at 
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Geneva.  I  tlilnk  it  Is  one  of  the  im- 
portant programs  which  must  be  worked 
out  among  the  countries  of  the  world 
before  we  can  begin  to  ^ave  a  reduction 
of  armaments.  The  question  of  effective 
and  adequate  inspection  is  one  which  is 
under  study  at  Geneva,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  and  trust  something  can  be  worked 
out  which  will  be  helpful  in  the  future. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 


.    ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  none  of  my  colleagues  desires  to 
address  the  Senate  at  this  time,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Tuesday,  January  20,  1959.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jtmuary  17,  1959: 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  posltlona  Indicated: 

Secretakt    or    Commesce 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  of  New  York,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

riDKRAL      AVIATION      AGENCT 

Elwood  R.  Quesada,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

James  Tolman  Pyle,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

UNDKK      SKCaZTABT      Or     COMMEXCS 

Frederick  Henry  Mueller,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
tinder  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transpor- 
tation. 

ASSISTANT    SXCRrrAKT     Or    COMMERCE 

Carl  F.  Oechsle,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

StTPEEME    Court 

Potter  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

TT.S.    DISTRICT   JTTDOE8 

J.  Smith  Henley,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Arkansas. 

Edwin  A.  Robson.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois. 

George  L.  Hart.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Eugene  R.  Gilmaftln,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  Judge  for  the  district  court  of  Guam  for 
a  term  of  8  years. 

Walter  A.  Gordon,  of  California,  to  be 
Judge  of  the  district  court  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  a  term  of  8  years. 

T7.8.  ATTORNET 

Dale  M.  Green,  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Washing- 
ton for  a  term  of  4  years. 

T7.S.  PATENT  OmCE 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Exam- 
iners in  Chief.  UjS.  Patent  Office: 
James  L.  Brewrlnk,  of  Maryland. 
Malcolm  F.  Bailey,  of  Maryland. 


James  E.  Keely,  of  Maryland. 
Joseph  C.  Manian,  of  Maryland. 
State  Department 
assistant  sccrxtart  or  state 
Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY   AND 
PLXN IPOTENTIART 

C.  Burke  Elbrick.  of  Kentucky,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofllcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Portugal. 

James  C.  H.  Bonbright.  of  New  York,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Sweden. 

Richard  B.  Wigglesworth,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Canada. 

John  D.  Jernegan,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Iraq 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANT    POR    MUTUAL    SECURITY    CO- 
ORDINATION, DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

John  O.  Bell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Special 
Assistant  for  Mutual  Security  Coordination 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

CHAIRMAN      OP     THE     INTERNATIONAL     DEVELOP- 
MENT ADVISORY  BOARD,  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

Harry  A.  Bullis,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Development  Ad- 
visory Board  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

DEPUTY    DIRECTOR    OP    INTERNATIONAL    COOPERA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

Leonard  J.  Sacclo.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration  In  the  Department  of 
State. 

Department  op  the  Interior 
'pNDER  secretary  or  the  interior 
Elmer  F.  Bennett,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SOLICITOR    POR    THE    DEPARTMENT    OP    THE     IN- 
TERIOR 

George  W.  Abbott,  of  Nebra-ska,  to  be 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HAWAn 

SECRETARY   OP  THE  TERRITORY  OP  HAWAII 

Edward  Elliott  Johnston,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 

Department  op  Defense 
director   or  defense   research    encineerino 
Herbert  Frank  York,  of  California,  to   be 
Director  of  Defense  Research  Engineering. 

Department  op  the  Treasury 
assistant  secretary  op  the  treasury 
T.  Graydon  Upton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

commissioner  op  internal  revenue 

Dana  Latham,  of  California,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

comptroller  op  customs 

Donald  A.  Maginnls.  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  Comptroller  of  Customs  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  Orleans  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Assistant    Secretary    or    Agricultdre    and 

Members  or  the  Board  or  Directors  or 

THE  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Clarence  Ludlow  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 

an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to 

be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 

the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Assistant  Sbcretart  or  Labor 
George  C.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Nationai.  Librart  or  Mehicinb 

Sugenle  Mary  Davie,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service,  for  a  term  expiring  August  S.  1982. 

CoxTHciL  or  Economic  Aovmbm 

Karl  Brandt,  of  California,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Executive  Director ,  International  Baitk  worn 
Reconstruction  and  Devklopmutt 

T.  Graydon  Upton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Mississippi  Rivn  CoMMusiONEa 
MaJ.  Gen.  Keith  R.  Barney,  UB.  Army,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Skrvics 

Lampton  Berry,  of  Mississippi,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ceylon,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  Indicated: 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  olB- 
cers  of  class  1  to  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister: 

Howard  P.   Jones,  of  Maryland. 

RoUand  Welch,  of  Texas. 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2 
and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to 
be  also  consuls  general  of  the  United  Statss 
of  America : 

Robert  S.  Folsom.  of  Massachusetts. 

Aubrey  E.  Llpplncott,  of  Arizona. 

George  F.  Wilson,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  2,  consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Merrill  M.  Hammond,  of  Virginia. 
L.  Wade  Lathram,  of  Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  3,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Joe  Adams  Robinson,  of  Oklahoma. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  4,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  at 
America: 

Charles  S.  Whltehouse,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Now  a  Foreign  Service  ofBoer  of  class  6 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to 
be  also  a  consul  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Theodore  J.  C.  Heavner,  of  Ohio. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  6.  a  vice  consul  of  career,  and  a 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  ths 
United  States  of  America : 

Mrs.  Roberta  B.  Bullock,  of  Texas. 

For  apix)intment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  7.  vice  consuls  of  career,  and 
secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  servloe  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Mrs.  Lorraine  P.  Bruun,  of  Illinois. 

Vernon  D.  McAnlnch,  of  Texas. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8.  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  ths  United 
States  of  America: 

Jerry  P.  Baugh,  of  Indiana. 
Felix  S.  Blocb.  of  New  York. 
Charles  W.  Bray  III,  of  Texas. 
M.  Lyall  Breckon,  of  Oregon. 
David  P.  Chandler,  of  New  York. 
Albert  N.  DeMott,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  O.  Knders,  of  Connecticut. 
Richard  W.  FavUle.  Jr.,  of  Oregon. 
John  A.  Ferch,  of  Ohio. 
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M'.Es  M»liEsa  E  Foelsch.  of  California. 

Alec  L.  France,  of  Ohio. 

Albert  A.  Francis,  of  California. 

Sidney  Frledland.  of  Wisconsin. 

John  A.  Froebe.  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Philip  H.  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 

Frank  J.  Haendler,  of  Illinois.  ' 

Samuel  F.  Hart,  of  MlssisslppL  "^ 

Louis  E.  Kahn,  of  California. 

Andrew  R.  Kay,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Donald  Krelsberg.  of  New  York. 

Hugh  C.  Loblt,  of  Texas. 

Hallock  R.  Lucius,  of  Montana. 

Glfford  D.  Malone.  of  New  York. 

Douglas  G.  Marshall,  of  California. 

W.  Graham  Metson,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Michael  B.  Meyer,  of  New  York. 

Harry  M.  Montgomery.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Tom  R.  Moore,  of  Tennessee. 

Samuel  A.  Morley.  of  Oregon. 

Miss  Mary  A  Mulllns,  of  California. 

Alvls  Craig  Murphy,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  F.  Pf elffer.  of  New  York. 

James  A.  Placke.  of  Nebraska. 

William  Pollk.  of  New  York. 

James  I.  Powers,  of  Idaho. 

Lutz  Alexander  Prager.  of  Maryland. 

Donald  E.  Rau.  of  Wisconsin. 

Frank  M.  Ravndal,  of  New  York. 

John  D.  Rendahl,  of  Minnesota. 

William   C.   Sergeant,   of   Minnesota. 

David  G.  Shaw,  of  Nsw  York. 

John  P.  Sming.  of  Ohio. 

Henry  Sears  S.zer.  of  New  York. 

Robert  W.  Smith,  of  Missouri. 

Richard  Henry  Stock,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Lorraine  C.  WendeU.  of  Colorado. 

Walter  G  West,  of  Colorado. 

Marshall  W.  Wiley,  of  Illinois. 

John  F.  Wolff,  of  Pennsylvania. 

H    L.  Dufour  Woolfley,  of  Louisiana. 

Foreign    Service    staff   officers   to   be    con- 
suls of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Dan-ell  D  Carter,  of  Illinois. 

John  W.  Edwards,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


Donald  T.  Shea,  of  California. 
Howard  A.  White,  of  Ohio. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
suls  of  the  United  States  of   America: 
Frederick  A.   Bohne,   of  New   York. 
Charles  B.  Borell,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Thomas  Edmund  Burke,  of  Maissacbusetts. 
F.  Wlllard  Calder.  of  Florida. 
Miss  Bertha  Carp,  of  New  York. 
Horace   C.   de  Baca,  of  New   Mexico. 
Marvin  A.  Derrick,  of  California. 
Donald  P.  Ewlng.  of  New  Hampshire. 
John  L.  Hadden,  of  California. 
John  R.  Horton.  of  Maryland. 
John  G.   Hrones,  of  Massachusetts. 
Frank  W.  Jones.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
William  H.  J.  Mclntyre,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Roy  V.  Palmer,  of  Illinois. 
Raymond  Phelan,  of  California. 
Glrvan  Teall,  of  New  York. 
Hugh  H.  Teller,  of  Michigan. 
John  R.  Wood,  of  Georgia. 
Ben  Zwelg,  of  Arizona. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
suls and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Nathan   R.   Meadows,   of  Massachusetts. 

George  R.  Vltale,  of  New  Jersey. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  vice 
consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Ralph  H.  Cadeaux,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  A.  Campbell,  of  California. 

William  E.  Cavan.  of  California. 

Ross  L.  Collins,  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Dabell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  W.  Dayton,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  M.  Fulton,  of  California. 

William  H.  Godson  HI.  of  Virginia. 

Paxton  B.  Johnron,  of  Louisiana. 

S3rg;  Karpovlch,  of  Massachusetts. 

Walter  M.  Oden.  of  Virginia. 

William  C.  Ostlund.  of  Maryland. 

Donald  C.  Rickard,  of  Colorado. 


Bruce  P.  WiUiams,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Collins  D.  Almon,  of  Alabama. 

Nicholas  M.  Anikeeff,  of  Vlrfrinia. 

Vincent  M.  Barnett,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Gerald  R.  Daly,  of  Connecticut. 

Warren  L.  Dean,  of  Virginia. 

Lee  P.  Dlnf  more,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  A.  Fuller,  of  Iowa. 

Walter  W.  Harris,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Melvin  W.  Jokinen,  of  Virginia. 

Joel  E.  Keys,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Joseph  F.  Lynch,  of  Massachusetts. 

Grant  W.  Olson,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  S.  Thompson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Homer  Thrall,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Alfred  C.  Ulmer,  Jr..  of  Florida. 

William  O.  Webb,  of  Maryland. 

Selwyn  C.  Woodard,  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 

Theodore  A.  Xanthaky,  of  New  York. 
CrviL  Service  Commission 

Roger  W.  Jones,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  a  term  of  6 
years  from  March  1,  1959. 

U.S.  Attorney 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated: 

James  Major  Baley,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He 
Is  now  serving  In  this  office  under  an  ap- 
pointment which  expired  June  9,  1957. 

N.  Welch  Morrisette,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
He  Is  now  serving  In  this  office  under  an  ap- 
pointment which  expired  March  31,  1958. 

William  B.  West  in,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Heard  L.  Floore, 
resigned. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Address  by  Hon.  Tbomas  H.  Kachel,  of 
California,  Before  NatioBal  Conference 
oa  Air  PoUation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or   CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  January  17. 1959 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Public  Interest  Demands  Clean 
Air,"  which  I  delivered  before  the  ple- 
nary session  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Air  Pollution.  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C..  on  November  18,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PtiBLic  Interest  Demands  Clean  Ant 
(Speech  of  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 

before  the  plenary  session  of  the  Nationai 

Conference  on  Air  Pollution.  November  18, 

1958.  Washington,  D.C.) 

Several  recent  days  of  intense  personal 
dl.<;comfort  in  a  choking  atmosphere  which 
sometimes  envelops  Los  Angeles  make  me 
Intensely  aware  of  the  deep  Importance  of 
this  conference. 


So.  as  a  recently  escaped  smog  refugee.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  engage  in 
thinking  out  loud  on  the  matter  of  the 
public  Interest  in  air  pollution.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Invitation  to  present  some  personal 
reflections  to  this  assembly  because  of  the 
inescapable  fact  that  the  communities  In 
which  I  have  spent  most  of  my  entire  ilfe 
often  are  painfully  plagued  by  contami- 
nated air  In  Its  worst  form. 

This  conference  is  unmistakably  a  slg- 
niflcant  event.  Scientific  and  technical 
problems  of  great  moment  will  be  discussed 
and  examined  In  the  earnest  hope,  I  am 
sure,  of  promoting  the  public  interest  and 
serving  the  public  welfare. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
public  interest  is  the  overriding  considera- 
tion which  must  be  the  goal  of  all  efforts  to 
overcome  the  curse  of  air  pollution.  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  private  Interest, 
especially  from  a  pecuniary  viewpoint.  In 
prolonging  smog  and  other  atmospheric 
contamination . 

All  of  you  present  are  aware  that  this 
meeting  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  tliat  a 
little  more  than  3  years  ago  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  known  as  Public  Law  159, 
the  Air  Pollution  Research  Act.  By  that 
measure,  the  Federal  Oovemment  entered 
the  fight  to  identify  causes  of  air  pollution 
and  an  assortment  of  Federal  agencies  be- 
came allies  of  public  and  private.  State  and 
local  bodies  endeavoring  to  conquer  this 
public  enemy. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  was  no 
simple  accomplishment. 


Unfortunately,  for  a  number  of  years, 
smog  was  regarded  as  a  unique  Los  Angeles 
phenomenon.  Comedians  attached  to  it  a 
made-in-EOUthern-Calif  ornia  label. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  and  after  the 
laughs  became  strained,  our  Nation  gradu- 
ally and  thankfully  came  to  the  realization 
that  air  pollution  is  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing, built-in,  undesirable  features  of  the 
growth  and  advancement  which  our  country 
has  been  enjoying. 

The  progress  of  all  agencies  operating  un- 
der the  Air  Pollution  Research  Act  Is  of  deep 
concern  to  me  because  I  authored  that  act. 
The  conclusions  of  this  conference  will  be 
equally  meaningful  to  me  because  my  in- 
terest in  removing  this  curse  of  our  indus- 
trialized, motorized  civilization  is  of  long 
duration. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  as  a  new 
Senator  appointed  by  the  then-G-vernor  of 
California,  Chief  Justice  Eiri  Warren.  I 
early  attempted  to  bring  about  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  fight  to  eliminate  smog.  I 
did  this  because  my  experiences  as  a  State 
official  indicated  plainly  the  problem  has  so 
many  ramifications  it  must  be  attacked  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Personal  exposure  to  the  discomfort  and 
the  Inconvenience  from  day-long  sieges  of 
greasy,  eye-irritating  murk  encountered  in 
Los  Angeles  undoubtedly  has  strengthened 
the  determination  of  many  of  you  here  to- 
day— as  It  did  me — to  employ  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  great  Nation  in  eradicating  a 
scourge  which  menaces  the  physical  health 
and  well-being  of  millions  of  Americans, 
which  causes  vegetables  and  frulto  to  wUt 
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«nd  ihrlT*!,  iililch  tetafB  proptfty  detoion- 
tlon.  whlcH  adTCTMly  affecti  llTMtock.  and 
wlUeh  triffers  a  luwt  of  •conomlo  oonat- 

cnMnoM> 

The  public  interaat  tn  air  pollution  at  that 
tim«  «••  not  ao  widely  appreciated  In  Wasli- 
Ington  ai  to  bring  tuccen  to  the  flrtt  efforts 
In  which  I  paxtlclpated.  HappUy.  howeTer. 
the  publle  interest  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  people  In  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Oovemment.  It  waa  a  matter  of  considerable 
satisfaction  to  me,  therefore,  when  President 
Elsenhower,  In  response  to  a  suggestion  I 
made  In  association  with  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator HoMiat  Catkhaxt,  of  Indiana,  formed 
what  carried  the  formidable  label  of  "Ad  Hoc 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Com- 
munity Air  Pollution." 

Sren  though  smog  still  occiirs.  millions  of 
people  should  be  eternally  grateful  for  that 
committee,  because  from  Its  deliberations 
resulted  the  legislation  which  I  Introduced, 
wltn  the  cosponsorship  of  several  Senate  col- 
leagues from  divergent  areas  who  agreed 
something  must  be  done. 

Underlying  all  of  my  thinking  and  my  con- 
'versatlonB  was  a  oonvlctlon  that  actual  Con- 
trol over  air-pollution  sources  and  causes  was 
and  must  be  a  local  and  a  State  responsi- 
bility. This  view  was  shared  by  all  of  those 
who  took  part  In  framing  and  pushing 
through  the  Air  Pollution  Research  Act. 
Throughout,  the  principle  has  been  observed 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  sliould  not  and 
cannot  Impose  or  enforce  regulations  de- 
ilgned  to  prevent  air  pollution,  regardless  of 
how  desirable  such  activity  might  at  times 
appear. 

Yet.  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  nat- 
ural and  a  proper  role  in  our  national  war 
against  smog  and  other  forms  of  atmospheric 
pollution.  It  has  unequaled  resources  and 
unmatched  experience  in  the  field  of  meteor- 
ology, for  instance.  It  has  immediate  access 
to  basic  statistics  assembled  from  every 
oomer  of  our  country  on  health  conditions. 
It  is  in  an  unmatched  position  to  coordinate 
Investigation  and  research.  It  can  mobilize 
from  assorted  sources  skilled  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel. 

Those  are  among  the  reasons  I  wanted  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  play  an  active  part 
In  the  smog  fight.  Those  are  the  reasons  why 
I  am  pr^ared  to  Introduce  next  year  new 
legislation  whlcn  will  Implement,  extend. 
and  carry  forward  Public  Law  159  under 
which  present  work  Is  carried  on. 

As  a  Calif omian  from  a  eemlarld  region,  I 
long  have  been  aware  of  the  precloiis  char- 
acter and  the  imperative  necessity  of  ade- 
quate water  supplies.  As  a  human  being,  I 
likewise  know  that  clean  air  Is  basic  to  ex- 
istence, comfort,  and  happinees.  As  a  south- 
em  Californian  I  also  realize  that  my  section 
of  the  country,  unfortunately,  has  encoun- 
tered serious  and  prolonged  difficulty  In  as- 
suring Itself  of  a  aufflclent,  reliable  supply  of 
both  clean  air  and  clean  water. 

Those  grave  needs  are  not  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia. Today  they  are  nationwide  in  scope. 
With  constant  and  steady  increase  In  our 
population,  with  characteristic  continuing 
movement  of  people,  with  development  of  an 
economy  almost  wholly  dependent  up>on  In- 
dustrialization and  motorization,  the  public 
Interest  demands  basic  factfinding  which  will 
make  possible  sound  meastu-es  to  conserve 
and  to  prevent  pollution  of  air  and  water 
alike. 

Regretably,  despite  startling  achievements 
and  amazing  discoveries,  science  has  not  yet 
found  a  way  to  purify  air  in  quantities  or 
with  the  ease  with  which  we  do  water.  We 
must  reduce  and,  to  the  maximum  possible, 
prevent  contamlnatlcm  of  our  atmosphere. 

When  a  room  becomes  smoke-fllled,  one 
generally  eaa  open  a  window  or  trim  on  a 
blower.  But  no  one  yet  has  come  up  with  a 
means  ot  lifting  a  veritable  celling  over  an 
entire  metropolitan  area  which  would  be  the 


only  way  of  ventilating  a  oommunlty  filled 
with  smog  of  the  aort  which  oocaatnfnally 
plagues  many  American  oltles.  We  stUl  do 
not  know  how  to  sweep  away  what  meteorol- 
ogists call  Inversion  layers  of  superheated 
air  which  serve  as  a  lid  over  om  steaming 
kettle  of  closely  packed  people. 

The  lack  of  a  window  to  tolng  In  sweet, 
fresh  air  to  whole  communities  Is  the  Justi- 
fication for  control  measures  such  as  have 
been  adopted  in  several  regions  of  Califor- 
nia. Such  regulatory  procedures  have  a  pal- 
liative effect  and  have  been  evolved  through 
costly  and  palnly  trlal-and-error  ap- 
proaches. In  many  InstanccR,  they  have 
been  remarkably  successful.  Yet,  they  have 
not  solved  the  problem  because  the  problem 
Itself  is  so  complex. 

Unfortunately,  a  permanent  solution  ap- 
parently still  Is  some  distance  off.  Hence, 
the  significance  of  this  conference. 

Congress  will,  be  guided  by  the  conclusions 
of  this  meeting.  Our  committees  will  be  in- 
debted for  your  evaluation  of  the  progress 
made  thus  far.  for  your  criticisms  and  your 
recommendations  about  the  future  coxirse  to 
be  followed. 

We  on  Capitol  Hill  are  highly  conscious 
that  our  people  want  relief  from  the  curse 
and  the  menace  of  air  pollution.  Dally  it 
is  made  plain  to  us  that  the  human  stake 
in  this  fight  Is  great,  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous price  our  Nation  may  pay  for  con- 
tinued contamination  of  the  air  all  of  us 
breathe,  every  moment  of  our  lives. 

The  American  people  have  been  disturbed 
by  reports  of  qualified  medical  observers  that 
air  pollution  lias  harmful  effects  on  persons 
with  respiratory  troubles.  Is  It  any  wonder 
there  also  is  grave  concern  among  our  popu- 
lace which  rejieatedly  undergoes  irritations 
of  eyes,  nose,  and  throats? 

Prom  many  quarters  comes  evidence  that 
smog  causes  slums  and  upsets  the  balance 
of  conununltliis.  Foul,  polluted  air  influ- 
ences our  citizens  In  building  homes  and 
selecting  places  to  dwell. 

The  public  Interest  In  the  war  on  air  pollu- 
tion has  reached  the  point  where  monetary, 
selfish  aspects  cannot  be  ignored.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  situation  In  Los  Angeles 
County  where  constituted  authority  can 
order  a  shutdown  of  industry  and  a  cessa- 
tion of  motor  traffic  when  smog  reaches  a 
speclfled  degree  of  Intensity. 

The  cost  of  Huch  countermeasures  are  in- 
calculable, but  they  are  beyond  question  tre- 
mendoiis.  Buisinesses  and  industries,  par- 
ticularly small  enterprises,  cannot  long  af- 
ford to  absorb  the  expense  entailed  by  drastic 
action  to  curb  pollution  of  our  air.  Yet, 
until  we  learn  the  secrets  of  what  causes 
smog,  we  are  merely  fumbling  In  our  at- 
tempts to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

Even  though  periodic  shutdowns  because 
of  "smog  alerts"  may  be  Infrequent  or  brief, 
a  community  which  gains  the  reputation  of 
being  afflicted  by  serious  air  pollution  in- 
evitably loses  Its  appeal  to  tourists  and 
visitors.  Unchecked  continuance  of  atmos- 
pheric contamination  undeniably  and  even- 
tually will  halt  the  growth  and  progress  of 
any  community  as  surely  as  a  Chinese  wall 
around  Its  perimeter. 

The  urgency  of  identifying  every  single 
source  of  pollution  and  of  laying  bare  all 
secrets  about  the  mystic  natural  forces  which 
cause  smog  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
effects  of  contamination  can  be  and  often 
are  far  reaching.  Counties  surrounding 
heavily  populated  cities  are  not  immune  since 
the  vagaries  of  the  winds  can  roll  clouds 
of  fumes  across  man-made  boundaries. 
Contiguous  territory  from  which  come  food 
supplies  no  longer  is  unconcerned  follow- 
ing discovery  that  some  40-odd  separate  crops 
can  be  injured  by  polluted  air. 

Problems  of  such  character  cannot  be 
solved  at  local  levels.  Nor  can  public  agen- 
cies of  Oovermnent — whether  State.  Federal, 
coxinty,   or   municipal — cope   with   all   the 


factors.  AetlTS  eooperatlon  of  ladustrlea 
and  private  organlaatlons  la  easentUd. 

We  are  fortunate  Indeed  that  some  of  our 
leading  enterprises,  notably  the  jMtroleum 
and  the  automobile  Industries  reoognlae  the 
serious  implications  in  the  presence  of  air 
pollution.  Their  efforts  to  help  che^  the 
menace  have  been  substantial  and  are  most 
commendable.  Tet,  they  and  others  with 
related  Interests  continue  to  have  a  public 
obligation  to  work  unceasingly  In  the  public 
Interest  in  finding  means  by  which  aerial 
garbage  will  be  eliminated  from  our  environ- 
ment. 

For  their  own  welfare,  the  petroleum  and 
automobile  Industries  cannot  shirk  their  re- 
sponsibility. Already  public  clamor  has  been 
beard  In  some  quarters  for  action  on  the  part 
of  constituted  authority  which  would  have 
heavy  consequences  to  those  Industries. 
Though  scientists  may  scoff,  none  of  us 
should  lightly  regard  a  wave  of  suggestions 
that  certain  types  of  motor  fuels  be  pro- 
hibited by  ordinance  or  regulation.  We  can- 
not overlook  the  resolutions  now  reaching 
Washington  urging  Federal  promulgation  of 
standards  governing  the  emission  of  hydro- 
carbons and  other  products  of  combustion. 

The  program  envisioned  when  Public  Law 
150  was  enacted  was  to  be  of  6  years'  dura- 
tion. The  authorlred  total  expenditure  was 
to  be  $25  million.  Our  Federal  agendee  now 
are  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  program,  for 
which  the  Congress  has  appropriated  almost 
$12  million.  A  host  of  research  and  Investi- 
gation projects  has  been  set  In  motion. 

This  Isw  expires  st  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
I960.  Hence,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  in  its  forthcoming  session  to  decide 
whether  activities  should  be  halted  or  the  law 
extended.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  the 
act  which  I  sponsored  should  be  continued 
In  effect,  and  I  wonder  if  possibly  It  should 
not    be    broadened. 

I  regret  that  more  funds  have  not  been 
made  available.  However,  there  were  force- 
ful reasons  and  circumstances  for  limiting 
the  appropriations.  But  our  people,  especi- 
ally those  who  undergo  from  time  to  time  the 
irritation  and  inconvenience  of  smog  oc- 
currences, now  and  then  wonder  whether  the 
expenditure  has  been  sufficient.  Others  ques- 
tion whether  it  has  been  worthwhile. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  man  In  the  street  to 
appreciate  the  proportions  and  the  complex- 
ity of  the  air  pollution  problem.  This  con- 
ference has  a  rare  opportunity  to  reassurs 
every  citizen  that  we  are  expanding  our 
knowledge  and  that  we  are  pressing  forward 
for  his  relief  with  undiminished  determina- 
tion. 

This  is  vital,  because  the  people  of  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  earliest  moment  of  comprehen- 
sion, believe  In  free  air. 

More  and  more.  It  Is  being  demonstratad 
that  freeness  Is  relative. 

Just  as  we  have  seen  water  supplies  in 
various  regions  near  the  point  of  exhaiistlon, 
so  must  we  awaken  to  the  fact  that  our  sup- 
ply of  pure  air  Is  In  real  danger  of  running 
out. 

Public  apprehension  about  effects  of  radio- 
active fallout — notably  about  what  might 
happen  when  and  U — has  been  expressed 
often  In  dramaUc  fashion.  Yet  the  insidi- 
ous Influence  of  air  pollution  right  now 
Is  a  present  and  a  continuing  threat  to  phys- 
ical and  economic  health. 

Air  is  a  natural  resource  and  like  all  natu- 
ral resources  must  be  husbanded  and  con- 
served with  all  the  Ingenuity  and  determi- 
nation we  possess. 

Public  and  private  agencies  Join  hands  to 
solve  the  Increasingly  acute  water  problem. 
Local  Irrigation  districts  parUclpate  with  ths 
Federal  Oovemment  In  building  dams  and 
reclamation  projects.  Our  Department  of 
ths  Interior  shortly  will  embark  on  an  ambl- 
Uous  program  of  erecting  full-scale  field-test 
planU  for  converting  saline  water  to  sweet. 
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pouble  suppllee  for  municipal,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  uses. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  Is  of  compa- 
rable importance  and  ^/arrants  similar  ear- 
nest mutual  attention.  Perhaps  it  should 
receive  a  higher  priority.  For,  without  fresh, 
uncontamlnated  air.  people  will  not  congre- 
gate or  remain  in  thickly  settled  communi- 
ties. In  that  event,  tte  demand  for  ever- 
laiger  water  supplies  might  easily  be  altered. 

The  foundation  for  future  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  many  American  communities 
may  well  rest  on  soluticn  of  the  smog  prob- 
lem. Suggestions  already  have  been  thrown 
ovit  that  air  Eonlng  be  undertaken.  This 
would  attempt  to  make  certain  that  indus- 
trial expansion — vital  and  welcome  as  it  may 
be — is  BO  directed  as  to  take  advantage  of 
prevailing  winds  or  features  of  terrain  In  re- 
ducing potential  air  pcllutton. 

Likewise,  the  public  ctake  In  cleansing  our 
atmosphere  may  warrai.t  radical  Innovations 
in  traffic  engineering.  Admittedly,  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  meat  of  Its  major  cities, 
confronts  real  headaches  In  constructing  and 
rebuilding  streets,  highways,  freeways,  and 
other  arteries  to  handle  the  furiously  mount- 
ing traffic  volume.  Bu;  unless  other  means 
can  be  found  to  control  the  way  mechanical 
horses  emit  foul-smelling  breaths,  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  we  one  diy  will  ask  engineers 
to  channel  fume-cpouting  automobiles, 
buses,  and  trucks  away  from  smog-prone 
centers. 

The  obvious  public  interest  In  relieving  air 
pollution  appears  to  be  multlfaced.  In  pro- 
moting that  Interest,  I  sincerely  trust  this 
conference  will  be  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  pooling  resources  in  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican fashion  so  that  tbe  public  welfare  may 
be  benefited  to  the  greatest  degree  of  which 
we  are  capable. 
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HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  January  17, 1959 

Mr.  HUNfPHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] last  evening.  Prlday.  January  16, 
1959.  addressed  the  tinnusd  civil  service 
banquet  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  APL-CIO,  at 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  in  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  His  address  was  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  76th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  E*endleton  Act,  the 
Civil  Service  Act. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  formerly  wa-?  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and 
has  a  splendid  record  In  support  of  the 
civil  service  and  merit  system. 

I  commend  to  the  reading  of  all  Sen- 
ators this  splendid  address.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  traced  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  and  has  set  before  us  a  chal- 
lenge in  terms  of  improvement  of  the 
civil  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoao, 
as  follows: 

AODEXss  BT  U.8.  SxNAToa  jENNntos  Randolph. 
I^EicocaAT,  or  Wssr  VntoiMiA,  at  Annual 
Civn.  SsxvicE  BANQurr,  American  Fedesa- 

TION  or  OOVEENMENT  ElCPLOTEXS,  AFL-CIO, 

POBTSMOUTH,  Va.,  Feidat,  Januakt  16,  1969, 
ON  THE  Occasion  or  the  76th  Annivxssakt 
or  THE  SiCNiNO  or  the  Pendleton  (Civn. 
Sesvics)    Act 

It  seems  fitting  to  me,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, on  this  occasion  of  the  76th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Pendleton  Act,  to  present  a  brief 
consideration  to  the  context  out  of  which  the 
act  emerged — as  well  as  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Federal  service — and 
thereby  attempt  to  gain  some  view  of  the 
tendencies  and  needs  of  the  future. 

Now  I  do  not  Intend  merely  to  catalog 
the  milestones  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Federal  service.  Important  though  such 
achievement  may  be. 

I  am  concerned,  rather,  with  the  pattern 
of  development  and  the  relation  of  the  ca- 
reer Federal  service  to  the  other  branches 
within  our  structure  of  government.  One 
might  argue  with  considerable  force  that  the 
civil  service,  which  has  grown  from  a  few 
thousand  people  in  1883  to  approximately 
2\^  million  In  1959,  has  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  a  fovirth  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, equal  in  Importance — If  not  In 
constitutional  status — to  the  traditional 
branches  of  the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  pause  occa- 
sionally— amid  our  concern  for  the  multitude 
of  details  of  classification,  efficiency  ratings, 
retirement  plans,  health  Insurance,  and 
others — and  give  thought  to  the  overall  con- 
dition of  the  civil  service. 

In  this  respect.  It  Is  worth  noting — as  Pro- 
fessor Van  Hlper  has  remarked  In  his  "His- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service"— that  the  origi- 
nal reform  movement  which  brought  forth 
the  Pendleton  Act  was  animated  by  the 
desire  to  maintain  individual  liberty  of  op- 
portunity In  the  Federal  service. 

Such  men  as  Carl  Shurz,  John  Jay,  and 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  among  others,  were 
strongly  moved  by  John  Stuart  Mills'  doc- 
trine of  liberty  and  by  the  denial  of  that 
doctrine  In  the  spoils  system  of  the  Grant 
administration. 

The  fervor  of  this  movement  is  aptly  ex- 
pressed in  the  concluding  statement  of  the 
first  report  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
by  George  William  Curtis  in  1871,  when  he 
stated  that  "the  Improvement  of  the  civil 
service  U  emphatically  the  people's  case,  the 
people's  reform,  and  the  administration 
which  vigorously  begins  it  will  acquire  a 
glory  only  less  than  that  of  the  salvation 
of  the  Union." 

However,  this  reform  was  not  to  be  won 
by  rhetoric  alone.  Another  decade  of  a 
predatory  and  acquisitive  spoils  system  and 
the  assassination  of  a  President  were  required 
before  a  merit  system  would  be  inaugtirated. 
It  Is  worth  observing,  in  passing,  that  al- 
though the  classified  civil  service  has  grown 
from  coverage  of  only  10  percent  of  140,000 
employees  in  1883  to  85  percent  of  approxi- 
mately 2>4  million  employees  today,  the 
Pendleton  Act  has  remained  without  any 
fundamental  changes. 

But  Just  as  the  act  Itself  was  a  long  time 
In  arriving,  so  have  further  improvements 
in  the  civil  service  been  characterized  by 
obstructionism  and  delay. 

For  example,  from  1883  to  the  expansion 
of  Federal  acUvitles  In  World  War  I,  there 
existed  no  coherent  pay -classification  sys- 
tem in  the  Federal  service,  while  the  pay 
of  Government  clerks  remained  stationary 
from  1864  to  IB  16.  And  yet  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
editorialized    that    Government    employees 


"average  to  receive  twice  as  much,  on  a  con- 
servative estimate,  as  persons  slmUarly  em- 
ployed on  the  outside  world."  That  sounds 
familiar:  doesn't  it? 

Not  until  1923 — 40  years  after  passage  ot 
the  Pendleton  Act — was  there  any  further 
basic  legislation  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  civil  s«-vlce.  Tills  came  in  the  so-called 
Classification  Act  of  1923,  which  covered 
barely  10  percent  of  the  total  employees. 

One  could  well  ask:  Why,  In  a  democracy, 
do  we  handle  the  needs  of  our  Federal  serv- 
ice in  such  a  casual  and  dilatory  manner? 
Although  we  might  find  the  explanation  in 
the  times,  for  example.  In  the  belief  then 
that  the  business  of  America  is  business  or 
in  the  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual Chief  Executives,  or  in  the  opposi- 
tion by  such  men  as  Senator  Smoot,  the 
cause,  I  believe,  lies  deeper  than  any  of  these. 
It  Is  to  be  found  in  the  popular  American 
attitude  which  places  service  in  government 
In  a  lower  category  than  private  endeavor. 
Surely  this  Is  an  incongruous  and  anoma- 
lous condition  for  a  democratic  society,  the 
development  and  even  the  survival  of  which 
depends  so  heavily  upon  the  Intelligence,  the 
integrity,  and  the  creatlveness  of  its  Federal 
service. 

As  a  Nation  we  can  ill  afford  the  license  of 
Ignoring  the  people  of  our  civil  service,  mUch 
less  the  practice  which  was  so  widespread  a 
few  years  ago — and  still  lingers  on  In  some 
quarters — of  making  them  the  whipping 
boys  and  girls  for  default  In  our  affairs  as 
a  Nation. 

But  in  spite  of  the  persistence  of  the  na- 
tional attitude  of  devaluing  the  Federal 
service,  we  can  look  back  to  significant  ad- 
vances in  recent  years.  A  number  of  these 
gains,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  occurred  under 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S  Truman,  while  I 
was  a  member — and,  later,  chairman — of  the 
House  Civil   Service  Conunlttee. 

During  that  period  we  passed  the  Ram- 
speck-CMahoney  Postmaster  Act  of  1937,  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1939  and  1940.  and  the  Ram- 
speck  Act  of  1940.  Under  the  latter  we  au- 
thorized the  President  to  extend  the  mertt 
system  to  an  additional  200,000  employees; 
we  extended  the  authority  of  the  President 
and  Civil  Service  Commission  In  the  field  of 
position  classification;  and  we  provided  for 
the  revision  of  the  efficiency  rating  system. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Ramspeck  Act, 
President  Truman.  In  1945,  extended  ClvU 
Service  Commission  authority  of  position 
classification  and  merit  system  to  the  field 

In  addition,  one  of  the  major  advances 
diirlng  this  period — one  in  which  I  took  a 
particularly  keen  Interest  in  drafting— was 
the  first  Federal  Employees'  Health  Act  of 

1946.  „ 

Finally,  we  also  passed  In  1946  the  effi- 
ciency rating  legislation  which  led  to  the 
Performance  Rating  Act  of  1950. 

I  have  not  Intended.  In  this  brief  survey, 
to  do  more  than  touch  the  high  spots  of  the 
developments  of  the  past  75  years.  Nor  have 
I  Intended  to  convey  the  Idea  that  the  status 
of  our  civil  service  Is  satisfactory.  Your  own 
views  on  this  matter  have  been  noted  with 
interest  In  your  legislative  proposals  for  the 
present  Congress.  And  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  give  earnest  and  attentive 
concern  to  your  program. 

However.  In  the  light  of  this  s\mimatlon. 
I  believe  we  can  safely  make  at  least  two 
generalizations : 

First,  that  the  principle  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem in'  our  Federal  Service  Is  assured:  and. 

Second,  that— belated  though  the  progress 
has  been — ^Federal  employees  are  beginning 
to  share  Increasingly  In  the  welfare  benefits 
that  have  come  In  recent  years  to  employees 
in  private  Industry. 

But  there  Is  an  Issue  more  fundamental 
than  either  of  these  which  I  would  now  con- 
sider.   I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  Federal 
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■errlc*  hM,  In  •  wnM,  become  a  fotirth 
br&ncb  at  the  OoTemmeiit.  In  stating  this 
I  am  implying,  of  covirae,  that  government 
bureaucracy  has  become  a  permanent  and 
integral  part  of  Amwlcan  life.  Therefore, 
rather  than  rail  agalnat  the  existence  of  a 
bureaucracy  aa  auch,  it  is  time  that  we  give 
thought  to  the  Und  of  bureaucracy  our  so- 
ciety demands. 

Our  civil  service,  in  recent  years  of  relative 
political  stalemate — when  we  have  moved 
with  increasingly  less  strength  of  purpose 
and  direction — has  been  subjected  to  a  de- 
gree of  congressional  and  Executive  scrutiny 
never  before  experienced  in  our  history. 

But  from  both  sides — from  Congress  as 
well  as  the  White  House — this  scrutiny  has 
too  often  been  of  u  restrictive  nature,  rather 
than  a  positive  one.  Some  people  believe 
too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
business  of  policing  the  actions  of  the  Fed- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  JANr.\RY  19,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ7.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

licvitlcus  26:  12:  The  Lord  said,  "I  will 
walk  among  you  and  ivill  be  your  God. 
and  ye  sfiall  be  my  people." 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  grant  that 
daily  we  may  have  a  vivid  and  vital  sense 
of  Thy  divine  spirit,  walking  with  us  and 
working  through  us. 

Always  and  everywhere  we  need  Thee; 
In  our  weakness  to  sustain  us;  in  our 
strength  to  discipline  us;  in  our  sorrows 
to  comfort  us. 

May  we  be  men  and  women  of  vision 
and  of  valor,  richly  endowed  with  clear 
minds  and  courageous  hearts  to  meet 
and  master  the  challenge  of  arduous 
tasks  and  heavy  responsibilities. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascf  Ibe  all  the  praise. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  15,  1959.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Scates  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


SWEARING   IN  OF  MEMBERS 
Mr.  ELMER  J.  HOFFMAN  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  ofiSce. 


FEDERAL  BUDGET  FOR   1960— MES- 
SAGE FROM   THE   PRESIDENT  OP 
■      THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
15) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk  and,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  situation  we  face  today  as  a  na- 
tion differs  significantly  from  that  of  a 


eral  service  and  too  little  to  finding  ways  of 
releasing  the  croative  potential  of  o\ir  public 
servants.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the  chief 
responslblUtles  in  the  years  ahead — to  re- 
construct our  Ideas  of  administrative  re- 
sponsibility In  keeping  with  the  present  com- 
plexion of  our  civil  service. 

My  esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Olin  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
is  deeply  interested  in  furthering  a  strong 
civil  service. 

We  have  at  last  achieved  what  Professc«- 
Mllls  calls  a  representative  bureaucracy,  hav- 
ing tried  the  closed  system  of  the  Federalists 
and  the  spoils  system  of  the  Jacksonlans  and 
early  Republicans.  We  now  have  a  bureauc- 
racy which  shares  the  same  values  and  inter- 
ests as  the  community  at  large — and  it  is 
time  that  we  lap  the  tremendous  creative 
potential  which  such  a  system  implies. 


year  ago.  We  are  now  entering  a  period 
of  national  prosperity  and  high  employ- 
ment. This  is  a  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  itself  so  as  best  to  help 
the  Nation  move  forward  strongly  and 
confidently  in  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress at  home,  while  fulfilling  our  respon- 
sibilities abroad.  The  budget  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
transmitted  herewith,  will  effectively 
and  responsibly  carry  out  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  period 
ahead. 

This  budget  proposes  to  Increase  our 
military  effectiveness,  to  enhance  do- 
mestic well-b3ing,  to  help  friendly  na- 
tions to  foster  their  development,  to 
preserve  fiscfil  soundness,  and  to  en- 
courage economic  growth  and  stability, 
not  only  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  but  in 
the  years  beyond.  And  it  clearly  shows 
that  these  things  can  be  done  within  our 
income. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to 
satisfy  all  proposals  for  Government 
spending.  But  as  we  choose  which  ones 
the  Governm:?nt  should  accept,  we  must 
always  remember  that  freedom  and  the 
long-run  strength  of  our  economy  are 
prerequisite  to  attainment  of  our  na- 
tional goals.  Otherwise,  we  cannot,  for 
long,  meet  the  imperatives  of  individual 
freedom,  national  security,  and  the 
many  other  necessary  responsibilities  of 
Government.  In  short,  this  budget  fits 
the  Condi tion.s  of  today  because: 

1.  It  is  a  balanced  budget:  My  recom- 
mendations call  for  an  approximate 
equality  between  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures, with  a  small  surplus. 

2.  It  is  a  responsible  budget:  By 
avoiding  a  deficit.  It  will  help  prevent 
further  lncre;;ises  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  hiddtm  and  unfair  tax  that  In- 
fiation  imposes  on  personal  savings  and 
Incomes. 

3.  It  is  a  confident  budget:  It  antici- 
pates, in  a  rapidly  advancing  economy, 
increases  in  levenues  without  new  gen- 
eral taxes,  and  counts  upon  the  unity 
and  good  Judgment  of  the  American 
people  In  sup)porting  a  level  of  govern- 
ment activity  which  such  revenues  will 
make  possible. 

4.  It  is  a  positive  budget:  It  responds 
to  national  needs,  with  due  regard  to 
urgencies  and  priorities,  without  being 
either  extravagant  or  imduly  limiting. 


But  this  can  hardly  be  done  when  the 
basic  legislation  under  which  o\ir  drU  serr- 
ice  operates  still  bears  the  mark  of  a  re- 
action to  a  spoils  system  that  we  no  longer 
need.  Present  concepts  of  personnel  man- 
agement and  administrative  responsibility 
have  outdistanced  the  centralised  and  hler- 
arcblal  system  of  administration  of  our  Fed- 
eral service. 

I  would,  therefore,  in  closing,  offer  the  sug- 
gestion that  your  organization  might  profit- 
ably consider  the  question  of  some  such 
study  of  our  civil  service  as  the  RockefeUer 
studies  of  our  military  security  system,  ovu- 
International  economic  policy,  and  our  edu- 
cational system — a  study  which  would  be 
made  with  a  view  toward  releasing  the  cre- 
ative potential  implicit  in  the  most  respon- 
sive and  representative  civil  service  of  cur 
time. 


5.  It  is  an  attainable  budget:  Its  pro- 
posals are  realistic  and  can  be  achieved 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress. 

Any  budget  is  a  financial  plan.  The 
budp^et  for  the  Government  Is  proposed 
by  the  President,  but  It  Is  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress  which  has  the  duty  under 
the  Constitution  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate for  expenditures.  Therefore,  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Government's  fi- 
nances Is  a  shared  one.  Achievement  of 
the  plan  set  forth  in  this  budget  from 
here  on  depends  upon  congressional  re- 
sponse, popular  support,  and  develop- 
ments in  our  economy  and  in  the  world. 
ruTuaa  budckt  otttlook 

The  actions  we  take  now  on  the  1960 
budget  will  affect  the  fiscal  outlook  for 
many  years  to  come.  This  budget  was 
prepared  in  the  light  of  the  foUowing 
general  prospects  for  Government  fi- 
nances for  the  next  few  years. 

Growth  of  revenues :  Our  Nation's  pop- 
ulation and  labor  force  will  continue  to 
increase.  The  output  per  hour  of  work 
on  our  farms  and  in  our  factories  can 
also  be  expected  to  grow  as  it  has  In  the 
past.  With  sustained  economic  expan- 
sion, with  employment  of  our  p>eople  and 
resources  at  high  levels,  and  with  con- 
tinued technological  advance,  the  value 
of  total  national  production  and  income 
will  be  substantially  larger  in  the  future 
than  it  is  today. 

Economic  growth  generates  higher 
personal  incomes  and  business  profits. 
Under  our  graduated  income  tax  system, 
with  present  tax  rates,  budget  receipts 
should  grow  even  faster  than  national 
Income,  although  the  rise  in  receipts  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  uniform  from  year  to 
year.  Also,  some  tax  reforms  and  down- 
ward tax  adjustments  will  be  essential 
in  future  years  to  help  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  incentives  for  continued 
economic  growth.  With  a  balance  in 
our  finances  in  1960,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  tax  reduction  in  the  reasonably 
foreseeable  future.  In  the  long  run, 
taxes  should  be  so  arranged  that  in 
periods  of  prosperity  some  annual  pro- 
vision is  made  for  debt  reduction,  even 
though  at  a  modest  rate. 

Control  of  expenditures:  The  esti- 
mated 1960  expenditures,  while  $3.9  Ml- 
lion  less  than  in  1959,  wUl  still  be  $13.4 
billion  higher  than  in  1955,  an  average 
increase  of  almort  $2.5  billion  a  year. 
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These  figures  emphasise  that  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  keeping  total  expenditures 
under  control  in  the  coming  years  we 
must  recognize  certain  hard  facts. 

First,  defense  spending  will  remain 
extremely  large  as  long  as  we  must 
maintain  military  readiness  In  an  era  of 
world  trouble  and  unrest  Until  there 
is  a  significant  and  secure  easing  of 
world  tensions,  the  actions  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  realine  forces, 
close  unneeded  installations,  and  cut 
back  outmoded  weapons  will  achieve 
only  relatively  small  expenditure  reduc- 
tions. Keeping  our  military  stmcture 
capable  and  ready  to  meet  any  threat 
means  that  we  must  continue  to 
strengthen  our  defenses.  It  is  but  a  re- 
flection of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
to  stress  again  the  fact  that  modem 
weapons  are  complex  and  costly  to  de- 
velop, costly  to  procure,  and  costly  to 
operate  and  maintain. 

Second,  without  one  single  new  action 
by  the  Congress  to  auUiorlze  additional 
projects  or  programs.  Government  out- 
lays for  some  of  our  major  activities  are 
certain  to  keep  on  rising  for  several 
years  after  1960  because  of  commitments 
made  in  the  past.  For  example,  com- 
mitments for  urban  renewal  capital 
grants  have  exceeded  net  expenditures 
by  about  $200  million  cr  more  for  each 
of  the  last  3  years.  Money  to  meet 
these  commitments  will  be  paid  out  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead.  Simi- 
larly, continued  construction  of  the 
many  water  resources  projects  under 
way  throughout  the  country  will  raise 
expenditures  for  these  programs  in  the 
next  2  years  beyond  the  current  record 
amount. 

Moreover,  inescapable  demands  result- 
ing from  new  technology  and  the  growth 
of  our  Nation,  and  new  requirements 
resulting  from  the  changing  nature  of 
our  society,  will  generate  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  future  years.  As  a  matter 
of  national  policy  we  must,  for  exam- 
ple, make  our  airways  measure  up  to  the 
operational  and  safety  needs  of  the  jet 
age.  We  must  not  for{>'et  that  a  rapidly 
growing  population  creates  virtually 
automatic  Increases  in  many  Federal 
responsibilit  ies. 

Fiscal  soundness  and  progress:  Both 
domestic  and  defense  needs  require  that 
we  keep  our  financial  hottse  In  order. 
This  means  that  we  must  adhere  to  two 
policies : 

First,  we  must,  re\'lew  all  Govern- 
ment activities  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
tlnuing  budgetary  process  from  year  to 
year.  Changing  circumstances  will  In- 
evitably offer  opportunities  for  econo- 
mies in  a  variety  of  existing  Federal 
programs.  If  we  do  not  make  such  re- 
views aiul  act  forthrightly  on  their  find- 
ings, the  combination  of  old  commit- 
ments and  new  authorisations  for  new 
or  enlarged  Federal  responsibilities 
could  swell  expenditures  unnecessarily 
and  inconsistently.  Consonant  with  this 
policy  of  review,  reductions  have  been 
recommended  tn  this  budget  for  1960 
appropriations  which  will  affect  expend- 
itures not  only  In  that  year  bnt  aiso  la 
later  years.  Furthermore,  this  bodfet 
contains  proposals  to  modlTy  eertatn 
activities  and  Institute  certain 


for  special  services.  These  recommen- 
dations are  practicable  and  sound.  They 
should  be  enacted. 

Second,  we  must  examine  new  pro- 
grams and  proposals  with  a  critical  eye. 
Desirability  alone  Is  not  a  sound  cri- 
terion for  adding  to  Federal  responsi- 
bilities. The  impact  today  and  tomor- 
row on  the  entire  Nation  must  be  care- 
fully assessed. 

Our  economy  will  continue  to  grow 
vigorously.  This  growth  will  produce 
additional  Federal  revenues,  but  it  will 
not  produce  them  without  limit.  We 
cannot  take  our  resources  for  granted 
and  we  cannot  spend  them  indiscrim- 
inately. We  must  deal  with  new  con- 
ditions as  they  arise.  We  must  choose 
what  the  Federal  Government  will  do 
and  how  it  will  do  it.  If  the  choice  is 
responsibly  made,  reductions  obtained 
through  economies  and  the  rising  rev- 
enues accompansring  economic  growth 
will  produce  surpluses  which  can  be  used 
to  lessen  the  biuxlen  of  taxes,  meet  the 
cost  of  essential  new  Government  serv- 
ices, and  reduce  the  public  debt.  The 
proposals  in  this  budget  have  been 
formulated  with  these  long-run  objec- 
tives m  mind. 

VUnCZT  TOTALS 

Budget  expenditures  are  proposed  to 
be  held  to  $77  billion  in  fiscal  1960. 
which  Is  $3.9  billion  less  than  the  esti- 
mated 1959  level  of  $80.9  billion. 

With  continued  vigorous  economic  re- 
covery, and  with  the  relatively  few  new 
tax  adjustments  proposed  herein,  budget 
receipts  in  fiscal  1960  are  expected  to 
reach  a  total  of  $77.1  billion,  an  increase 
of  $9.1  billion  over  fiscal  1959. 

Thus  a  very  modest  surplus  of  about 
$0.1  billion  is  estimated  for  1960,  com- 
pared with  a  recession-induced  deficit  of 
$12.9  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  estimated  balance  assumes  enact- 
ment of  recommendations  for  extending 
present  excises  and  corporation  income 
taxes  scheduled  for  reduction  \mder 
existing  law,  for  some  new  tax  legisla- 
tion to  remove  inequities  and  loopholes, 
for  increased  charges  for  special  serv- 
ices, and  for  reductions  in  some  current 
programs.  It  also  assiunes  that  certain 
programs  can  be  made  self -financing  by 
stepping  up  the  sale  of  portfolio  assets. 

Financing  of  the  $12.9  billion  budget 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  In- 
crease the  public  debt  to  $2S5  billion  by 
June  30,  1959,  $2  billion  in  excess  of  the 
present  permanent  debt  limit.  With  a 
balanced  budget  in  1960.  a  $285  billion 
debt  is  indicated  also  for  June  30.  1960. 
On  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  renew  the  request  made 
during  the  past  session  of  Congress  for 
a  permanent  debt  oeillng  of  $285  billion 
and,  further,  to  seek  an  increase  in  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  sufficient  to  cover 
heavy  borrowing  requirements  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1960,  bor- 
rowings which  would  be  repaid  before 
June  30. 1960. 

The  new  authority  to  Incur  obligations 
recommended  for  fiscal  1960  Is  $76.8  bil- 
lion, which  is  slightly  less  than  the  esti- 
mates for  expenditures  and  for  receipts. 
Further  reductions  in  new  obligational 
authority  can  be  attained  in  1961  by  the 


C<Higress  enacting  my  recommendations 
for  program  modiflcatiCHis. 
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I  IncIndM  $8.7  billion  of  anticipated  supplemental 
requests. 

A  consolidation  of  budget  and  trust 
fimd  transactions  on  a  cash  basis  shows 
that  the  total  Federal  receipts  from  the 
public  in  fiscal  1960  are  expected  to  ex- 
ceed payments  to  the  public  by  $0.6  bil- 
lion. This  figure  exceeds  the  budget  sur- 
plus in  1960  mainly  because  (1)  cash 
payments  of  interest  on  redeemed  sav- 
ings bonds  are  less  than  the  accrued  in- 
terest included  in  budget  expenditures 
and  (2)  trust  fund  receipts  exceed  trust 
fund  expenditures. 

Federal  Government  recetpta  from  and 
fxiyment*  to  the  public 

(See  special  analjrsis  A  in  part  IV  of  this 

document) 
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BUDcrr  sacsiPTB 

Extension  of  present  tax  rates:  The 
budget  outlocrfc  for  1960  makes  it  essen- 
tial to  extend  present  tax  rates  on  cor- 
poration profits  and  certain  excise  taxes 
another  year  beyond  their  present  expi- 
ration date  of  June  30, 1959. 

Development  of  a  more  equitable  tax 
system:  Ccmsiderable  progress  was  made 
last  year  in  removing  unintended  bene- 
fits and  hardshiiw  from  the  tax  laws. 
Continued  attention  is  necessary  in  this 
area.  As  the  budget  permits,  additional 
reforms  should  be  undertaken  to  In- 
crease the  fairness  of  the  tax  system,  to 
reduce  the  tax  restraints  on  incentives 
to  work  ajud  Invest,  and  wherever  fea- 
sible to  simplify  the  laws.  I  hope  that 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  will  work 
with  the  Treasury  D^^artmoit  in  pre- 
paring furth«:  adjustments  of  our  tax 
laws  for  the  futiure. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  action  now 
on  certain  specific  changes  to  maintain 
or  increase  revenues  and  to  make  the 
laws  more  equitable.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  recently  prc^osed  an  equi- 
table plan  for  taxing  the  income  of  life 
insurance  companies.  Specific  proposals 
for  oorreettve  amendments  ct  the  laws 
on  taxatloa  of  cooperatives  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  shortly.     The 
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Treasury  will  also  recommend  an 
amendment  specifjrlng  the  treatment 
processes  which  shall  be  considered  min- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  computing  per- 
centage depletion  In  the  case  of  mineral 
products.  This  amendment,  prompted 
by  court  decisions,  Is  designed  to  prevent 
an  unintended  extension  of  percentage 
depletion  allowances  to  the  sales  price  of 
finished  products;  a  similar  recommen- 
dation with  respect  to  cement  and  clay 
products  was  made  to  the  Congress  last 
year. 

Other  changes  in  tax  rates:  In  order 
to  make  highway-related  taxes  support 
our  vast  highway  expenditiu'es,  excises 
on  motor  fuels  need  to  be  increased  1 V3. 
cents  a  gallon  to  4  Ms  cents.  These  re- 
ceipts will  go  into  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  preserve  the  pay-as-we-go 
principle,  so  that  contributions  from 
general  tax  fimds  to  build  Federal -aid 
highways  will  not  be  necessary. 
Budget  receipts 

(See  special  analysis  B  In  pcurt  IV  of  this 

document) 

[Fiscal  years.     In  billions) 


195« 
aolual 

lo^g 

estimate 

1960 
estimate 

Individual  income  taxes 

Corporation  income  taxes.. 
Excise  tax63 

$34.7 
20,1 

8.6 
6.7 

$36.9 
17.0 

as 

5.6 

$40.7 

21.  S 

8.9 

All  other  receipts.... 

6.0 

Total 

60.1 

eao 

77.1 

At  the  same  time,  to  help  defray  the 
rising  costs  of  operating  the  Federal  air- 
ways, receipts  from  excises  on  aviation 
gasoline  should  be  retained  in  general 
budget  receipts  rather  than  transferred 
to  the  highway  trust  fund.  The  esti- 
mates of  budget  and  trust  fund  receipts 
from  excise  taxes  reflect  such  proposed 
action.  They  also  include  a  proposal  to 
have  users  of  the  Federal  airways  pay  a 
greater  share  of  costs  through  increased 
rates  on  aviation  gasoline  and  a  new  tax 
on  jet  fuels.  These  taxes,  like  the  high- 
way gasoline  tax,  should  be  4V2  cents  per 
gallon.  I  believe  it  fair  and  sound  that 
such  taxes  be  reflected  in  the  rates  of 
transportation  paid  by  the  passengers 
and  shippers. 

As  part  of  my  proposals  referred  to 
later  in  this  message  to  return  respon- 
sibility for  certain  Federal  programs  to 
the  States — in  this  instance,  responsi- 
bility for  vocational  education  and  for 
waste  treatment  facilities — Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  on  local  telephone  service 
should  be  revised  effective  July  1.  1960, 
to  allow  limited  credits  for  telephone 
taxes  paid  to  the  States. 

Revenues :  The  resurgence  of  our  econ- 
omy has  been  stronger  than  was  assumed 
In  the  budget  estimates  that  were  pub- 
lished last  September.  Consequently, 
budget  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
are  now  expected  to  total  $68  billion  in- 
stead of  the  $67  billion  estimated  at  that 
time. 

The  estimate  of  $77.1  billion  in  receipts 
for  1960  is  contingent  on  enactment  of 
the  tax  recommendations  mentioned 
earlier.  Of  this  estimate,  approximately 
$76.5  billion  refiects  the  Increases  in  re- 
ceipts imder  present  tax  rates  and  pres- 
ent tax  sources  while  $600  million  is  from 
new  taxes  and  increased  nontax  sources. 


The  anticipated  rate  of  recovery  of 
revenues  in  fiscal  1960  may  be  compared 
with  the  experience  of  the  fiscal  years 
1955  and  1956,  which  reflect  the  recovery 
from  the  re<;ession  of  the  calendar  year 
1954.  After  adjusting  for  comparability 
in  corporate  tax  payment  dates,  the  in- 
crease in  revenues  from  1955  to  1956  was 
more  than  the  increase  estimated  in  this 
budget.  With  similar  forces  of  economic 
recovery  at  work  today,  I  have  confidence 
that  our  re\enue  estimate  is  sound  and 
will  be  attained. 

MAJOK    PROGRAM    KECOMMENDATIONS 

Eleven  key  features  of  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations are  summarized  below : 

1.  Strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Armed  Forces  by  further  modernization 
and  by  improved  efficiency  of  operations; 
and  strengthen  free  world  security  by 
continued  military  assistance  to  our  al- 
lies: This  budget  assures  that  essential 
defense  needs  are  met.  The  budget  rec- 
ommendations will  bolster  the  defense  of 
our  country  against  [>ossible  attack  and 
enable  our  forces  to  respond  more  quickly 
and  vigorously  to  any  emergency.  At 
the  same  time,  and  as  part  of  our  effort  to 
keep  America  strong,  this  budget  reflects 
policies  to  .streamline  operations,  to  re- 
move duplication  of  weapons,  to  accentu- 
ate the  principle  and  practice  of  unifica- 
tion, and  to  minimize  maintenance 
costs — In  short,  to  assure  the  maximum 
defense  from  each  dollar  expended.  A 
realinement  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  a 
continuing  reappraisal  of  existing  de- 
fense activities  are  under  way  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives.  This  can  be  illus- 
trated by  the  changes  in  the  composition 
of  expenditures  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  While  the  estimated  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  Department  will  in- 
crease $145  million  from  1959  to  1960, 
those  for  procurement  of  missiles  and  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation will  rise  more  than  $800  million. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  our  own 
Armed  Forces,  and  recognizing  the  insep- 
arability of  free  world  defense,  the  budget 
continues  to  provide  through  military 
assistance  the  critical  margin  of  weapons 
and  equipment  required  by  our  allies 
who,  with  us.  forge  a  strong  shield 
against  possible  aggressors. 

2.  Assist  free  nations  in  their  economic 
development  through  well-considered 
programs:  Today  the  less-developed  na- 
tions— a  score  of  which  have  attained 
Independence  since  World  War  n — are 
struggling  to  Improve  their  economic  and 
social  conditions.  The  success  of  these 
efforts  is  vital  not  only  to  the  freedom 
and  well-being  of  the  millions  of  people 
within  their  boundaries  but  also  to  the 
population  of  the  entire  world.  Fortu- 
nately, the  free  countries  of  the  world 
are  taking  many  actions  together  to  pro- 
mote trade  with  and  to  expand  invest- 
ment in  such  nations.  As  part  of  this 
joint  effort,  the  following  actions  for  the 
United  States  are  recommended : 

(a)  Increase  substantially  our  sub- 
scriptions to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  This 
should  be  done  promptly. 

(b)  Bring  the  capitalization  of  our 
Development  Loan  Fund  up  to  the 
amount  originally  recommended  for  the 


fiscal  year  1959  by  enacting  a  supple- 
mental amount  of  $225  million. 

(c)  As  a  supplement  to  established  In- 
stitutions, create  a  joint  development 
banking  institution  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

(d)  Increase  the  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  mutual  se- 
curity programs  through  such  measures 
as  the  appropriation  of  $700  million  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  $211 
million  for  technical  cooperation  In  fiscal 
1930. 

(e)  Enact  legislation   to  expand   the 
mutual    security    investment    guaranty  ^ 
program. 

Research  and  development  expendlturea 

(See  special  analysis  H  In  part  IV  of  tbU 

document) 

(Fiscal  years.    In  millions) 


IftW 

losg 

IWW 

actual 

estimate  estimate 

1 

IVpartment  of  Deff-n*-  ' . 

$2,314 

$3,283 

$3,892 

Atomic    Kncruy    CoinmL<- 

sion -- 

637 

780 

»4« 

National    .Aeronautics  and 

Space  .Administration 

8tt 

133 

280 

Dei>artmt'rit     uf      Health, 
Education,  and  Wrlfan-.. 

179 

236 

riO 

Dejiorlnient  of  Aitrlculture 

111 

128 

127 

National  Science   Founda- 

tion  

X", 

ao 

80 

133 
3.4WI 

192 

ana 

Total    

4.  Ml 

5.484 

'  Kit  rxphilne'l  in  !«pectal  analysis  II,  part  IV,  flicures  for 
195M,  t9.su,  and  I960  :in-  not  fully  comparable  bccau«  of 
cluuiei'5  in  npproiviation  strurture;  they  also  exrlud« 
u)>out  K  billion  of  procun-nimt  funds  In  each  year  la 
sup|K)rt  of  r«e»'arch  ancl  development. 

3.  Promote  scientific  research  and 
space  exploration:  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  total  expenditures  for  basic  and 
applied  research  and  for  scientific  de- 
velopment have  reached  record  amounts 
and   a  supplemental   appropriation   for 

1959  to  advance  space  technology  Is  rec- 
ommended. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1960,  research  and 
development  expenditures  will  be  m- 
creased  still  further,  with  emphasis  on 
space  exploration,  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  and  basic  science.  Ex- 
tensive space  exploration  Investigations 
are  being  Initiated,  utilizing  satellites 
and  probes.  Development  work  Is  going 
forward  on  high -energy  fuel  rockets,  a 
million-pound  thnist  engine,  and  a  nu- 
clear rodcet  engine. 

4.  Carry  forward  current  public  works 
programs — now  larger  than  ever  before: 
Increases  were  provided  last  year  In  con- 
struction programs  for  water  resources, 
health  facilities,  public  buildings,  air- 
ways, and  highways,  partly  to  combat 
the  recession.  As  a  result,  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  civil  public  works  in  fiscal 

1960  win  be  the  highest  in  history.  It 
therefore  seems  both  possible  and  pru- 
dent to  take  a  breathing  spell  In  the 
initiation  of  new  projects.  Accordingly, 
no  additional  funds  are  proposed  in  1960 
for  starting  new  water  resources  projects, 
general  ofllce  buildings,  and  veterans 
hospitals.  Furthermore,  reduced  new 
spending  authority  Is  recommended  for 
grants  for  local  public  and  private  hos- 
pitals, health  research  facilities,  and  for 
waste  treatment  works,  although  expen- 
ditures under  earlier  authorizations  will 
continue  to  be  high.  Highway  expendi- 
tures will  Increase  in  accordance  with 
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the  procram  plannied  under  the  Federal 
Aid  Hlchway  Act,  and  modemlaiUon  d 
airway  faculties  to  meet  operational  and 
safety  needs  will  go  forward  at  a  higher 
level  of  expenditure. 

The  comhined  outlay  for  reclamation. 
flood  control  and  navigation  projects  la 
estimated  to  be  higher  than  ever  before 
in  1960.  Expenditures  are  expected  to 
increase  a<aln  in  fiscal  1961  and  to  hold 
at  that  level  in  1962  even  without  new 
starts  beyond  thoae  for  which  initial 
appropriations  have  already  been  made. 
The  new  water  resources  projects  au- 
thorized for  starting  in  1959  will  be  ao 
spread  out  a«  to  schedule  initiation  late 
in  the  year,  wherever  practicable,  and, 
m  a  few  cases,  oonstructlon  may  be  de- 
ferred until  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

Civil  public  toorks — ErpevlituTtt  from  budg- 
et and  trust  fundt,  including  grants  and 
loans  to  State  and  loenl  governments 

(See  special  analjBie  T  in  part  TV  of  this 

doeument) 

[FIna]  yMTS.    Li  mlUioBs) 
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II.SBO 

871 

78 

no 

US 

175 

C.&SB 
UOtl 

i» 

SIS 

au 

$3,007 

1.088 

310 

233 

aoi 

813 

Tntml    

a,ioe 

4.843 

8,3U 

5.  Continue  at  a  high  level  programs 
which  promote  the  {reneral  welfare  of 
our  people:  This  budget  makes  provi- 
sion for  programs  which  are  of  utmost 
importance  to  our  individual  citizens. 
Expenditures  for  health  research  and 
for  constructing  various  types  of  liealth 
facilities  will  be  at  a  record  level  in  1960. 
Activities  to  Improve  education,  espe- 
cially In  science  and  mathematics,  will 
be  Increased  significantly  In  1960  as  a 
result  of  programs  started  or  expanded 
in  fiscal  1959.  QrantK  to  States  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  will  be  higher  in 
I960  than  In  1959,  wltli  services  provided 
to  314,000  disabled  persons.  Public  as- 
sistance grants  to  the  aged,  the  blind, 
the  disabled,  and  to  dependent  children 
will  continue  to  rise.  Strengitbened  pro- 
grams In  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration are  recommended. 

Proposals  will  be  made  for  widening 
the  coverage  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation, for  extending  and  improving  the 
minimum  wage  and  8 -hour  laws,  and  for 
providing  added  protection  in  labor- 
management  relations.  I  am  again  pro- 
posing legldation  to  strengthen  safe- 
guards on  Uie  conduct  of  labor  union 
afTairs.  including  the  strengthening  of 
the  law  enacted  last  year  requiring  pub- 
lic reporting  on  union  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plana. 

In  the  housing  field,  the  budget  rec- 
ommends broadening  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
removing  the  ceiling  on  the  total  volume 
of  mortgage  insurance  it  can  provide. 
Legislation  is  also  recommended  author- 
izing capital  grants  for  urban  renewal 
projects  t(xc  a  6-year  period.  Annual 
contributions  to  local  housing  authori- 


ties for  low-rent  puUic  lyHiaing  projects 
will  rise  in  1960  as  more  projeets  are 
cooqdeted.  Commitments  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  to 
purchase  mortgages  on  housing  for  ur- 
ban renewal  areas  for  relocating  dis- 
placed famines  and  for  the  elderly  will 
c<mtinue  to  rise  in  1960. 

6.  Foster  community  development  with 
increased  local  participation:  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  helping  locaJ  com- 
munities meet  many  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  community  development  created 
by  increasing  population  and  growing 
urbcmization.  Federal  expenditures  for 
grants  and  long-term  loans  to  assist  14 
major  types  of  capital  improvements 
alone  will  reach  an  estimated  $2.1  billion 
in  1960.  or  almost  double  the  amount 
actually  spent  for  these  programs  in 
1958.  By  the  close  of  fiscal  1960.  com- 
mitments for  futvire  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  programs  are  esti- 
mated to  be  over  $6  billion. 

Capital  improvements  in  communities — red- 
erai  grants  and  long-term  loans,  excluding 
net  operating  expenses 

[Fiaoal  yean^    In  mUUonaj 
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Area  aasistanee  loans  (pro- 
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Development  corporation 
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Admlnlstrattoii) 
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atruction  grants  and 
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Health  raaaarcfa  faelUUaa 
oonstroctlon  grants 

Hospital  ceostroctlon 
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waste  treatment  works 
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I  Including  aUocattoos  and  program  reserratkau. 

*  Estimated  maximom  annual  payment  to  cover  debt 
serriee  on  kng-tenn  bonds  sold  to  finance  projects. 
(Unamortized  capital  casta  onderwritteo  by  Faderal 
oontribuUoDS  are  estimated  at  $S  billion.) 

These  totals  show  how  rapidly  direct 
Federal  aid  to  communities  is  growing. 
They  exclude  many  other  Federal  pro- 
grams which  indirectly  assist  develop- 
ment or  redevelopment  of  communities, 
such  as  construction  of  river  and  harbor 
improvements  and  air  navigation  facili- 
ties, grants  for  intercity  highwasrs,  pur- 
chases of  gmeral  housing  mortgages  and 
guaranties  of  housing  and  business  locms 
of  many  types.  They  also  exclude  Fed- 
eral aid  to  communities  for  nonconstruc- 
tion  programs  in  such  fields  as  health 
and  welfare. 

Federal  programs  should  foster  orderly 
development  in  a  way  that  wlU  encour- 
age private  participation  and  will  share 


costs  equitaOdy  aunang  the  bcneflciaries 
and  the  various  levels  of  government. 
Legislation  will  be  pf<qwBed  to  meet  theae 
objectives  in  the  programs  for  urban  re- 
newal, college  housing,  highways,  adr- 
ports,  schools  in  federally  affected  auvas. 
and  construction  of  waiste  treatment 
facilities.  The  budget  also  provides  for 
a  new  program  to  assist  industrial  re- 
devekq;iment  of  aureas  which  have  severe 
and  persistent  unemployment.  The 
Congress  is  urged  to  enact  legislation  for 
such  assistance  ailong  the  line  I  have  rec- 
ommended previously. 

7.  Discontinue  temporary  emergency 
measures  and  strengthen  permanent 
programs  for  economic  stablli^:  Among 
the  govemm^ital  acticms  taJcen  last  year 
under  the  stress  of  the  recession  were 
two  temporary  measures  involving  sub- 
stantial Federal  expenditures. 

Funds  were  atdvanced  to  the  States 
and  Territories  to  finance  extended  un- 
employment benefits  for  workers  who 
had  exhausted  their  regular  benefits. 
Only  17  Jurisdictions  chose  to  receive 
these  advances  for  all  workers  who  could 
be  made  eligible.  Five  other  States  en- 
acted their  own  legislation  extending  the 
period  of  benefits  for  those  covered  under 
the  regular  State  program.  Of  the  re- 
maining States  and  Territories,  some  ob- 
tained Federal  add  for  extended  tmon- 
ployment  benefits  for  veterans  and  Fed- 
eral employees  sdone.  while  17  haul  no 
extended  benefit  legislation  of  their  own 
and  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  Fed- 
eral program  at  all.  In  view  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  economic  recovery  and  the 
lack  of  uniformity  of  State  participation, 
it  Is  now  estimated  that  expenditures 
over  the  life  of  this  prograun  wHl  be  $206 
million  less  than  the  $666  million  appro- 
priated for  it. 

Another  temporary  measure  was  the 
authorization  for  Government  purchases 
of  $1  billion  of  mortgages  on  low-cost 
housing.  This  full  amount  has  been 
committed.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1959. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Government  will 
have  spent  over  $600  million  for  such 
mortgages  and  will  have  over  $300  mil- 
lion of  commitments  still  outstanding, 
for  which  expenditures  will  occur  in  1960. 

Direct  emergency  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  unemployment  benefits  atnd  for 
emergency  stimulation  of  home  con- 
struction are  unnecescaxy  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  It  is  better  to  strengthen  our 
essentifiJ  continuing  programs  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability,  and  this 
budget  so  contemplates. 

8.  Continue  the  adjustments  needed 
for  a  freer  agricultural  economy  with 
less  reliamce  on  the  Federal  Treasury: 
The  agricultural  sector  of  our  economy 
is  in  the  paradoxical  situation  of  having 
more  efficient  ttxma  than  ever  before 
and  yet  of  being  more  dependent  upon 
Federal  financial  aid.  During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  budget  expenditures  for 
agriculture  and  agriculturad  resources 
are  expected  to  reach  a  peak  of  $6.8  bil- 
lion. For  the  coming  year,  they  are  esti- 
mated to  decline  to  about  $6  billion, 
madnly  as  a  result  of  the  termination  of 
the  aM^eage  reserve  of  the  soil  bank. 

About  three-Quarters  of  these  ex- 
penditures are  for  price  supports  and 
other  prograaas  to  stabilize  farm  prices 
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and  Income.  Other  expenditures  for 
agriculture  consist  primarily  of  pay- 
ments for  conservation;  loans  for  nu-al 
electrification,  telephones,  and  farm 
ownership  and  operation;  and  research 
and  extension  activities. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  some 
changes  in  price-support  laws,  but  addi- 
tional amendments  are  necessary  to  help 
our  agricultural  economy  adjust  to  the 
continuing  revolution  in  farming  tech- 
nology. Changes  are  also  needed  in 
other  agricultural  programs.  Legisla- 
tive proposals  will  be  transmitted  later 
which  should  help  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy gradually  free  itself  from  so  much 
Oovemment  support  and  control. 

9.  Reduce  the  burden  on  the  general 
public  for  services  to  special  groups: 
Certain  Oovemment  activities  confer 
measurable  special  benefits  on  identifia- 
ble groups  or  individuals  beyond  the 
benefits  to  the  general  public.  The  cost 
of  Federal  services  which  convey  special 
benefits  should  be  recovered  through 
charges  paid  by  the  beneficiaries  rather 
than  through  taxes  on  the  general 
public. 

In  furtherance  of  this  principle  the 
recent  Congress  approved  some  adjust- 
ments in  postal  rates,  and  increased  the 
fees  for  a  few  other  relatively  smaller 
services.  On  the  other  hand,  it  in- 
creased postal  employees'  pay  and  high- 
way construction  grants  without  provid- 
ing the  additional  charges  needed  to  fi- 
nance such  expenditures.  As  a  result  of 
these  and  other  developments,  further 
legislation  is  necessary  to  put  the  postal 
service  on  a  self-supporting  basis  and  to 
finance  highway  construction  without 
drawing  on  the  general  revenues. 

This  budget  recommends  legislation 
to  make  the  activities  listed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  more  nearly  self-support- 
ing. 

Estimated  savings  to  the  general  taxpayers 
from  more  adequate  fees  and  charges 

[In  miUioas] 


Support    highway    expenditures    by 
highway-related  taxes:  • 
finance  deflclency  estimated  un- 
der present  law 

Transfer  (InunclnK  of  forest  and 
public  lands  highways  to  trust 

fund 

Revise  postal  rates 

Charge  specifically  for  use  of  Federal 
airways: 
Transfer  aviation  fuel  taws  from 
highway  trust  fund  to  general 

fund 

Increase  tiues  on  aviation  fuels 

Revise  fee  schedule  for  noncompeti- 
tive oil  and  gas  leases 

Rawe  patent  and  trademark  fees 

Aliscrllaneous  increased  fees  and  cost 
recoveries 


Total. 


Fiscal 
year 
1060 


$241.0 


41.0 
350.0 


34.0 
61.0 


3.5 
11.5 


732.0 


Full 
annual 
effect  ' 


$818.0 


41.0 
350.0 


34.0 
70.0 

14.0 
3.8 

20.8 


1, 351. 3 


>  Net  change  on  annual  basis  with  pre^nt  workload  or 
first  full  fiscal  year  effect. 

»  Trust  fund  receipts,  as  distinct  from  budgetary  sav- 
ings, will  be  Increased  by  an  estimated  net  amount  of 
$n00  mUlion  in  lOGO  and  nearly  $000  million  in  subsequent 
years. 

10.  Encourage  private  lending  through 
flexible  interest  rates  for  Government 
credit  programs:  In  a  nimiber  of  impor- 
tant cases,  present  legislation  on  pro- 
grams for  making  loans,  purchasing 
mortgages,  and  insuring  or  guarantee- 
ing private  loans  sets  inflexible  and  un- 


economic restrictions  on  Interest  rates. 
This  creates  unnecded  and  hidden  sub- 
sidies and  requires  excessive  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  discouraging  private 
lending. 

To  correct  this  situation,  I  recommend 
that  for  interest  rates  on  new  loans  and 
commitments : 

(a)  The  4%  percent  ceiling  on  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion be  replaced  by  a  maximum  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  rate  for  mortgages  on 
sales  housing  insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  This  change 
will  alto  have  the  effect  of  revising  the 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  direct  housing 
loans  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

(b)  The  ceilings  of  4V2  percent  and  5 
percent  for  rental  (including  armed 
services)  and  for  cooperative  housing 
mortgages  insured  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  be  increased  to  levels 
adequate  to  assure  private  financing. 

(c)  The  present  statutory  interest 
rate  of  2  percent  for  loans  made  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  be 
replaced  by  a  rate  which  will  cover  the 
current  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  equiva- 
lent-term borrowing  and  other  reason- 
able costs. 

(d)  The  statutory  standard  for  col- 
lege housing  loans  made  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  (the  rate  at 
present  is  2Yb  percent)  be  amended  to 
authorize  a  rate  which  will  cover  the 
current  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  equiva- 
lent-term borrowing  and  other  reason- 
able costs. 

(e)  The  3 '/a  percent  ceiling  on  ship 
mortgage  loans  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration be  replaced  by  authority  to 
charge  the  full  costs  of  the  loans. 

Such  actions  by  the  Congress  will 
encourage  the  participation  of  private 
capital,  and,  in  the  long  run,  will  reduce 
Government  expenditures  significantly. 
At  the  same  time.  Government  guaran- 
ties or  insurance  will  continue  to  permit 
interest  costs  to  borrowers  more  favor- 
able than  the  rates  charged  in  the  open 
market  for  similar  loans. 

11.  Achieve  long-run  economies  by 
adapting  programs  to  changed  circum- 
stances: Changing  conditions  in  recent 
decades  have  resulted  in  the  enactment 
of  hundreds  of  laws  and  the  creation  of 
vast  new  programs  administered  by 
new  or  enlarged  agencies.  In  this  same 
period,  few  Government  programs  or 
operations  have  been  discontinued  or 
reduced.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases, 
worthwhile  objectives  have  been  pursued 
with  outmoded  activities  or  methods  and 
with  accompanying  excessive  costs  to 
taxpayers.  This  is  a  wasteful  and  inef- 
ficient way  to  conduct  public  business. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  budget  that  we 
start  anew  to  amend  the  basic  legislation 
for  a  niunber  of  Government  programs 
and  operations  in  order  to  adapt  them  to 
present  circumstances  and  assure  that 
they  accomplish  their  objectives  more  ef- 
fectively and  with  less  cost. 

IMPSOVX    CONTKOL    OVKB    THK     BXTDOrT 

Actions  can  and  should  be  taken  to 
achieve  more  effective  control  over  the 
budget  by  Improving  present  practices 
and  procedures,  especially  those  related 
to  the  consideration  of  budgetary  re- 
quests. 


Consider  full  fiscal  situation:  The  pro- 
cedure used  by  the  Congress  for  the  re- 
view of  fiscal  matters  is  one  which  only 
the  Congress  itself  can  determine. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  achievement 
of  any  overall  fiscal  objective  is  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  arrangements 
under  which  the  Congress  can  look  at  the 
fiscal  situation  as  a  whole.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement was  contemplated  under  a 
procedure  established  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  but  appar- 
ently did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
Congress.  Over  the  years  since  that  ar- 
rangement fell  into  disuse,  the  executive 
branch  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  achieving  a  more  comprehensive  con- 
solidated executive  budget  which  sets 
forth  a  financial  plan,  including  the  ef- 
fect of  proposed  legislation.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  again  con- 
sider ways  by  which  it  can  more  effec- 
tively overcome  the  diffused  considera- 
tion which  results  from  separate  appro- 
priation bills,  the  provision  of  new 
obligational  authority  outside  of  the  ap- 
propriations process,  and  the  separate 
deliberations  on  revenue  bills  and  the 
debt  limit. 

Item  veto:  The  item  veto  Is  another 
Important  and  needed  reform,  regardless 
of  whether  appropriations  are  made  in 
a  number  of  bills  or  in  a  consolidated 
bill.  In  either  case,  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  a  bill  in  its  entirety 
prevents  the  President  from  considering 
separable  provisions  on  their  own  merits. 
Congress  has  recognized  the  value  of  an 
item  veto  by  granting  it  to  governors  of 
our  Territories  and  insular  possessions. 
Most  States  have  adopted  this  device. 
Presidents  of  both  parties,  starting  as  far 
back  as  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  have  recom- 
mended an  item  veto.  Legislation  grant- 
ing an  Item  veto  to  the  President  should 
apply  to  legislative  measures  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  as  well  £is  to  appropri- 
ation bills,  and  should  include  authority 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  an  appropria- 
tion as  well  as  to  strike  out  an  item. 
The  use  of  such  a  veto  by  a  President 
would  not  remove  the  final  authority  of 
the  Congress,  which  would  still  retain 
Its  constitutional  power  to  override  any 
specific  veto. 

Public  enterprises:  The  appropriation 
and  fund  structure  of  the  Government 
needs  a  new  review  and  some  overhaul. 
For  example,  major  lending  programs 
and  other  business-type  activities  are 
now  financed  through  revolving  funds, 
which  enable  their  expenditures  and  ap- 
plicable receipts  to  be  more  easily  related 
to  each  other  and  thus  Improve  their  op- 
erating fiexlbility.  However,  there  are 
several  notable  exceptions — among  them 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Farmers'  Home  Administration,  and  the 
power  marketing  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Legislation  will  be 
proposed  to  permit  these  enterprises  to 
be  budgeted  through  revolving  funds. 
The  possibility  of  converting  still  more 
business-type  activities  to  a  revolving 
fund  basis  will  continue  to  be  studied, 
with  a  view  to  making  recommendations 
to  the  Congress. 

More  adequate  control  over  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  Government  could  be 
achieved  if  all  Govenmient  corporations 
which  possess  authority  to  draw  money 
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from  the  Treasury  or  to  commit  the 
Treasury  for  future  expenditures  were 
brought  imder  the  budget  provisions  of 
the  Government  Ck>rporation  Control 
Act.  As  in  past  years,  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  will  be  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  I  urge  that  It 
be  enacted. 

Legislation  will  also  be  proposed  to  in- 
corporate the  Alaska  Railroad  to  facili- 
tate its  operations  on  a  businesslike 
basis. 

Accrued  expenditures  and  other  con- 
trols: In  accordance  with  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations,  legislation 
was  enacted  last  year  to  enable  the 
Congress  to  exercise  more  direct  control 
over  the  level  of  Government  spending 
through  limitations  on  accrued  expendi- 
tures. As  an  Initial  step,  this  budget 
proposes  such  limitations  for  six  ap- 
propriations. The  beginning  that  can 
thus  be  made  In  improved  congressional 
control  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as 
experience  warrants. 

This  budget  extends  the  cost-based 
budgeting  procedures  which  are  neces- 
sary to  get  a  proper  measure  of  financial 
performance  for  many  of  the  various 
agencies  and  programs.  Further  exten- 
sions will  be  made  as  agency  account- 
ing systems  are  made  adequate  to 
support  them. 

Continuing  improvements:  Efforts  to 
improve  financial  management  practices 
need  to  be  continued.  Considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  by  the 
executive  agencies  under  the  leadership 
Of  the  Joint  accounting  program  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  But 
there  remain  a  numt)er  of  unsatisfactory 
situations,  imimportant  in  earlier  years 
of  smaller  budgets,  that  are  now  worthy 
of  attention. 

In  the  past,  a  nimiber  of  appropria- 
tion items  have  been  placed  on  a  per- 
manent basis  and,  in  some  of  these 
cases,  the  major  result  achieved  has 
been  .weaker  control  over  the  expendi- 
tures concerned.  In  addition,  even 
though  there  are  a  few  Justifiable  excep- 
tions, the  practice  of  providing  author- 
izations to  expend  from  debt  receipts 
and  contract  authority  outside  the  ap- 
propriation process  is  generally  incon- 
sistent with  sound  standards  of  budget 
practice. 

Other  Inconsistencies  otxtu*  In  the 
system  for  making  financial  authority 
available  to  Government  agencies. 
Some  guaranty  programs  are  fully 
funded  by  specific  grants  of  obligational 
authority,  some  are  partially  funded, 
and  others  have  an  open-end  call  upon 
the  Treasui7.  Some  collections  of 
funds  now  credited  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts might  be  more  properly  credited 
against  the  related  expenditures  deliber- 
ately incurred  to  generate  the  receipts. 
Criteria  for  the  use  of  revolving  funds 
and  trust  funds  have  not  been  consist- 
ently applied. 

Another  problem  in  budgetary  ctxitrol 
has  developed  over  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies.  In  view  of  the  volume  ot 
currencies  generated  lay  tranaactlona 
imder  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and 


the  numerous  c<nnpeting  demands  for 
their  use  for  supplementary  n.S.  pro- 
grams, more  adeqiiate  procedures  par- 
allel to  those  governing  dollar  obliga- 
tions are  necessary.  The  action  re- 
quired by  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
use  of  certain  of  these  currencies,  for 
which  a  supplemental  request  will  be 
transmitted  for  fiscal  1960,  now  relates 
to  only  a  small  portion  of  the  currencies 
which  will  actually  be  used  for  Govern- 
ment programs. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  undertaking  studies  of  the  var- 
ious weaknesses  and  Inconsistencies 
mentioned  herem  to  determine  the  most 
appropriate  courses  of  action.  Correc- 
tive recommendations  will  be  made  to 
the  Congress  as  needed. 

KKVIKW    or   MAJOB   rTTNCTIONS 

The  table  below  compares  current 
estimates  for  each  of  the  nine  major 
functional  categories  in  this  budget  with 
the  actual  figures  for  fiscal  1958  and  the 
latest  estimate  for  1959.  The  recom- 
mendations and  estimates  for  1960  are 
discussed  in  the  sections  of  this  message 
which  follow  the  table. 

Budget  expenditures 
(Fiscal  yean.    In  millions] 


1058 

lOSO 

loeo 

Function 

actual 

esti- 
mate 

Esti- 
mate 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Ma)or  national  security.. 
International  affairs  and 
finance              

$44,142 

2,394 
2,100 

4.380 
1.M3 
8,447 

5,026 
7,«»0 
1,856 

$46,120 

3,708 
8.500 

6,775 
1.708 
4.380 

6.198 
7,601 
1,673 

200 

$45,805 

3.120 
2,243 

5,006 
1.710 
4.120 

S.06» 
8.006 
1,735 

100 

50.6 
3.8 

Commerce  and  hoasing.. 
Aifrictilture  and  asricol- 

tural  resources 

Natural  resources 

Labor  and  welfare 

Veterans'    lervlces   and 

2.9 

7.8 
2.2 

S.4 

6.6 

Interest               

10.6 

General  government 

Allowance  for  ouutingen- 
cies 

2.2 
.1 

Total 

71,S36 

80,871 

77,080 

100.0 

ICAJOK   KATIONAL   BKCURITX 

The  changes  in  emphasis  in  the  four 
major  national  security  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960  reflect  the  growing  armed 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  and  the  continuing  modernization 
of  defense  methods.  The  Department 
of  Defense  will  significantly  increase  ex- 
penditures for  prociu^ment  of  missiles 
and  for  development  and  evaluation  of 
new  weapons,  while  reducing  expendi- 
tures for  other  procurement  and  for  con- 
struction. The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  advancing  all  phases  of  its  pro- 
grams, particularly  research  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Our 
allies'  progress  in  equipping  their  armed 
forces  and  the  deliveries  under  military 
assistance  in  1959  and  prior  years  per- 
mit a  reduction  in  military  assistance 
expenditures.  Expenditures  for  stock- 
piling and  expansion  of  defense  produc- 
tion will  be  reduced  because  basic  stock- 
piling objectives  for  most  materials  are 
now  fulfilled  and  because  many  defense 
production  expansion  contracts  have  al- 
ready been  completed. 

Total  expenditures  for  major  national 
security  programs  in  fiscal  1960  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $45.8  billion. 


Department  of  Defense— military 
functions:  The  defense  program  for 
1960  caUs  for  new  appropriations  of  $40,- 
850  million.  This  is  $288  million  less 
than  the  appropriations  estimated  for 
1959.  However,  approximately  $0.7  bil- 
lion of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  1959  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  recommended  will  be  added  to 
the  1960  program. 

Expenditures  in  1960  are  estimated  at 
$40,945  million,  which  is  $145  million 
more  than  in  1959  and  about  $1.9  billion 
more  than  the  amount  spent  in  1958 — 
continuing  the  upward  trend  which  be- 
gan in  1956.  Over  the  5-year  period 
from  1955  to  1960,  annual  expenditures 
for  defense  will  have  increased  by  over 
$5.4  billion. 

Recent  developments:  In  the  1959 
budget  message  I  recommended  a  sub- 
stantial acceleration  of  our  defense  effort 
in  selected  areas  to  enable  our  military 
strategy,  techniques,  and  organization  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  in 
science  and  technology. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  accelerating  or 
starting  key  programs.  The  Atlas  inter- 
continental ttalhstic  missUe  has  success- 
fully completed  a  full-range  test  and  the 
first  operational  Atlas  missiles  will  be  at 
launching  sites  by  the  end  of  the  ciu*- 
rent  fiscal  year.  Additional  missiles  will 
be  put  in  place  in  I960.  The  first  units 
of  the  intermediate  range  missile  Thor 
have  already  been  deployed  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  additional  units  of  both 
Thor  and  Jupiter  will  be  deployed  dur- 
ing the  next  18  months.  Construction 
is  already  weU  along  on  the  first  five 
submarines  which  will  be  equipped  to  fire 
the  Polaris  soUd  fuel  ballistic  missile  and 
the  first  such  submarine  will  go  into 
operation  in  the  calendar  year  1960. 
Construction  of  the  sixth  Polaris  sub- 
marine has  begun  and  three  more  are 
authorized  and  will  be  started  in  fiscal 
1960.  Coming  along  at  a  rapid  rate  is 
the  Titan,  an  advanced  liquid  fuel  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile.  Develop- 
ment work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  a 
"second  generation"  solid  fuel  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile,  the  Minute- 


man. 


Major  national  seeuritjf 
[Fiscal  years.    In  milUona] 


Budget  expenditures 

Recom- 
mended 

Program  or  agency 

1068 

actual 

1050 
esti- 
mate 

1060 
esti- 
mate 

new 

oblK^ 

tlonal 

autbor- 

Ity  for 

1060 

Department  of  De- 
fense—Military 
Functions: 

Present  program 

Proposed  kKislatlon 
(or  oonatroction 

$30,062 

$40,800 

$40,603 
262 

$80,287 
1.663 

Subtotal 

30,062 

40.800 

40.045 

40,850 

Atomic  Enernr: 

Present  program 

Tmnnnro  kicinlatVon 

2.368 

2,630 

^^S 

2,622 
160 

Subtotal 

2,268 

2,630 

2,745 

2,772 

Stookpning  and  expan- 
sion of  defeoae  pro- 
duetioo: 

Propoaed  legislation... 

ass 

878 

140 

126 

--.••-•• 

BaMoM. 

626 

878 

26S 

I 
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MafoT  national  aecuritv — ccmtlnued 
[FUcal  yean.    In  millions] 


Budget  expenditures 

Recom- 
mended 

Program  or  agency 

19S8 
actual 

lO-iO 
esti- 
mate 

lom 

esti- 
mate 

new 
obliga- 
tlonal 
author- 
ity for 

1960 

Military  asslstanc*: 

Present  program 

ProDoaeu  leeialation... 

$2,187 

S2.312 

$1,«00 
250 

'""i,'6o6 

Subtotal 

2,187 

2,312 

1,850 

l,flOO 

Total 

44,142 

4(5,120 

45,805 

'45,222 

'  Compares  with  $40,448  million  of  new  obllRatlonftl 
anthority  enacted  for  fiscal  1958  and  $45,704  million 
(tocludlng  $619  million  of  antlclpiUpd  supplemontal 
BUthorlrations)  estimated  for  fiscal  1959. 

Pbr  air  defense,  the  Nike-Hercules, 
which  is  capable  of  being  armed  with  a 
nuclear  warhead,  is  replacing  the  Nilte- 
Ajax,  The  Bomarc  ground-to-air  mis- 
sile, capable  of  destroying  attacking  air- 
craft at  extended  ranges,  will,  when  oper- 
ational, augment  manned  interceptor 
planes.  To  meet  the  threat  of  attack  by 
ballistic  missiles,  the  Nike-Zeus  missile 
is  being  developed  at  an  accelerated  pace 
and  construction  is  underway  on  a  new 
ballistic  missile  early  warning  system. 

A  dispersal  program  for  our  strategic 
bomber  force  and  its  supporting  tankers 
Is  nearlng  completion.  To  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  B-52  intercontinental 
bombers,  the  production  of  the  Hound- 
dog  air-to-ground  missile  has  been  ac- 
celerated. 

Important  scientific  data  have  been 
obtained  from  the  satellites  and  lunar 
probes  launched  to  date.  The  recent 
successful  use  of  the  Atlas  as  a  satellite 
clearly  demonstrated  the  potential  use- 
fulness of  satellites  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications. The  Department  of  De- 
fense will  continue  to  investigate  satellite 
applications  of  specific  military  interest. 
Its  space  programs  will  be  closely  coordi- 
nated with  those  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

The  time  has  come  to  consolidate  our 
position  in  key  areas  of  defense  alTected 
by  recent  advances  in  missiles.  Suffi- 
cient progress  has  been  made  on  new 
weapons  systems  to  permit  us  safely  to 
eliminate  marginal  systems  and  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  competitive  projects. 
The  solid  fuel  Pershing  and  Sergeant 
missiles  will  replace  the  liquid  fuel  Red- 
stone and  Corporal.  Production  of  the 
Regulus  II  (a  ship-based  aerodjmamic 
Intermediate  range  missile)  has  been 
terminated,  and  the  Rascal  air-to- 
ground  missile  program  has  been  can- 
celed. 

Because  of  a  change  in  tactical  con- 
cepts, the  decoy  missile  Goose  has  been 
eliminated.  The  Seamaster  jet  powered 
seaplane  project  will  be  stopped.  Other 
weapon  systems  of  lesser  importance 
have  also  been  eliminated.  No  more  ap- 
propriations are  planned  for  the  Jupiter 
and  Thor  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles  after  1960.  unless  units  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  being  provided  to 
our  allies  through  the  military  assistance 
program  should  later  be  agreed  upon. 

Thus,  by  concentrating  our  efforts  on 
the  more  advanced  and  more  promising 
weapons  systems,  we  can  increase  sub- 


stantially the  combat  capabilities  of  our 
military  forces  with  a  relatively  small 
increase  in  the  overall  cost  of  defense. 

Reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Defense:  The  Department  of  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  of  1958,  approved  on 
August  6, 1958,  is  being  put  into  effect. 

A  streamlined  chain  of  command  is 
being  established  running  directly  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  unified  and  spec- 
ified commands  which  have  been  given 
full  operational  control  of  the  forces  as- 
signed to  their  commands.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has 
been  strengthened  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  with  the  military  advice 
and  assistance  required  for  effective 
planning  and  direction.  The  committee 
system  of  the  Joint  Staff  has  been  re- 
placed by  seven  new  directorates,  includ- 
ing one  for  operations.  Appropriate  in- 
structions have  been  issued  to  delineate 
the  additional  responsibilities  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  outline  their 
relationships  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

A  director  of  defense  research  and 
engineering  has  been  appointed  to  as- 
sure that  all  scientific  and  technological 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  put  to  the  best  possible  use.  I  ex- 
pect the  new  organization  to  provide 
more  effective  leadership,  help  to  elimi- 
nate duplication,  and  develop  an  inte- 
grated research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  administrative  procedures 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Operat- 
ing methods  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  have  been  improved. 
Nearly  200  committees  have  been  abol- 
ished. The  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions of  the  assistant  secretaries  are 
being  clarified. 

The  job  ahead  Is  to  develop  within 
this  organizational  framework  the  man- 
agement relationships  that  will  improve 
the  decisionmaking  process,  clearly  fix 
responsibilities,  and  provide  to  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  broad  national  require- 
ments that  determine  our  military  pol- 
icy. The  attainment  of  this  objective 
will  provide  the  teamwork  that  is  es- 
sential for  the  continued  maintenance 
of  an  effective  and,  at  the  same  time, 
economical  defense  effort. 

Military  p<;rsonnel  policy :  This  budget 
provides  for  a  military  force  of  about 
the  same  overall  size  and  composition 
in  fiscal  1960  as  that  planned  for  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  force, 
however,  will  have  significantly  greater 
combat  power  as  new  weapons  continue 
to  be  added  to  inventories. 

The  number  of  active  duty  military 
personnel  during  1960  will  continue  at 
the  level  planned  for  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  except  for  a  small  re- 
duction in  the  Air  Force.  Since  the  end 
of  the  Korean  conflict,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  reducing  numbers  of 
military  personnel  as  more  powerful 
weapons  become  available  to  our  forces. 
However,  it  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  Commimist  bloc  is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  of  deliberately  and  con- 
stantly probing  free  world  positions  to 
test  our  determination  to  resist  the  fur- 


ther forcible  expansion  of  Communist 
influence.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  prudent  not  to  plan  for  any  signif- 
icant changes  during  fiscal  1960  in  our 
deployments  overseas  or  In  our  ready 
military  forces  at  home. 

A  major  effort  has  been  made  during 
the  last  few  years  to  enhance  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  military  service  as  a  career. 
The  most  recent  action  along  this  line 
has  been  the  enactment  of  military  pay 
adjustments  and  adoption  of  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Professional  and  Technical  Compen- 
sation. Although  these  and  earlier 
measures  increase  the  average  cost  per 
man,  they  have  had  highly  beneficial 
effects  in  all  the  services.  The  quality  of 
inductees  and  enlistees  has  improved. 
The  first  term  reenlistment  rate  has  In- 
creased and  the  experience  and  skill 
levels  have  been  raised.  These  im- 
provements point  to  greater  stability  of 
personnel,  smaller  basic  and  technical 
training  loads,  and,  over  the  longer  run, 
may  permit  some  further  reductions  In 
military  personnel. 

The  objective  of  our  defense  effort  to- 
day is  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past — to  deter  wars,  large  or  small.  To 
achieve  this  objective  we  must  have  a 
well-rounded  military  force,  under  uni- 
fied direction  and  control,  properly 
equipped  and  trained,  and  ready  to  re- 
spond to  any  typ>e  of  military  operations 
that  may  be  forced  upon  us.  We  have 
such  a  force  now,  and  under  this  budget 
we  will  continue  to  have  such  a  force. 

Strategic  forces:  A  principal  element 
of  our  deterrent  power  is  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  The  43  wings  of  this 
command  are  maintained  at  a  high  state 
of  readiness  and  can  react  quickly  and 
effectively  to  meet  any  major  threat  to 
our  national  security.  This  command 
will  be  further  strengthened  during  fiscal 
1960  by  additional  deliveries  of  the  im- 
proved B-52  intercontinental  jet  bomber 
and  by  the  first  deliveries  of  the  new 
supersonic  B-58  medium  Jet  bomber  to- 
gether with  additional  KC-135  jet  tank- 
ers. In  addition,  a  new  and  important 
weapon  will  be  provided  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Atlas  missiles. 

Our  deterrent  forces  are  complemented 
by  the  tactical  units  of  the  Army,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force  and  the  mobile 
carrier  task  forces  of  the  Navy,  all  with 
striking  potential  of  great  magnitude. 
The  submarines  designed  to  launch  the 
Polaris  missile  will  add  significantly  to 
our  deterrent  strength  as  they  come  into 
the  fieet. 

Air  defense  forces:  The  North  Amer- 
ican air  defense  system  is  well  estab- 
lished and  is  being  improved  constantly. 
Our  forward  warning  line,  which  we 
operate  Jointly  with  Canada,  stretches 
from  the  mid-Pacific  around  the  north- 
em  edge  of  the  continent  and  across  the 
Atlantic  approaches.  Behind  this  line 
we  have  an  extensive  surveillance,  track- 
ing, and  communications  network.  Ele- 
ments of  the  structure  are  being  tied 
together  for  operation  by  the  semiauto- 
matic ground  environment  (SAOE)  sys- 
tem. 

All  the  services  contribute  military 
elements  to  the  unified  command  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  our  air  defense 
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capability.  The  Air  Force  provides 
warning  and  control  and  the  longer 
range  w^eapons  systems.  The  Army  pro- 
vides the  shorter  range  weapons  and  over 
70  Nike-AJax  and  Nike-Hercules  ground- 
to-air  missile  battalions  wil  be  in  opera- 
lion  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  1960.  The 
Na\T  provides  sea  and  air  based  radar 
which  extend  the  early  warning  sys- 
tems. National  Guard  units  of  many 
Slates  participate  in  air  defense.  In 
addition,  other  regular  and  reserve 
forces  of  all  the  services  stand  ready  in 
the  event  of  need. 

These  forces,  together  with  Canada's 
Air  Defense  Command,  comprise  the 
North  American  Defense  Command  and 
provide  an  air  defense  shield  of  growing 
effectiveness  for  the  entire  continent. 

Sea  control  forces:  Historically,  the 
Navy  has  been  assigned  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  controlling  sealanes.  In  the  con- 
duct of  amphibious  warfare  and  anti- 
submarine campaigns,  it  is  equipped  to 
support  the  commands  responsible  for 
actions  ranging  from  localized  emergen- 
cies to  large-scale  military  operations. 
It  is  ready  to  conduct  prompt  and  sus- 
tained combat  anywhere  in  the  world  at 
sea  or  adjacent  to  the  sea,  and  Is  able  to 
exploit  the  mobility,  surprise,  and  con- 
cealment afforded  by  the  world's  free 
oceans. 

The  naval  forces  will  operate  864  ships, 
including  389  warships,  in  1960.  The 
carrier  task  forces  will  be  strengthened 
with  new  Forrcjfai-class  carriers  and 
higher  jwrformance  aircraft  possessing 
t)Oth  conventional  and  atomic  firepower. 
The  cruiser,  destroyer,  and  frigate  forces 
are  steadily  acquiring  a  guided  missile 
capability. 

Special  programs.  Including  research 
and  scientific  studies,  are  under  way  to 
enhance  our  antisubmarine  capabilities. 
Task  forces  of  specially  equipped  ships 
and  planes  speciflcallj'  designed  for  anti- 
submarine warfare  are  being  employed. 

TacUcal  forces:  The  tacUcal  elements 
of  the  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces 
combine  to  deal  with  situations  short  of 
general  war  or  to  carry  out  essential 
tasks  in  event  of  general  war.  These 
forces  include  14  Army  divisions  organ- 
ized along  pentomic  lines  and  able  to 
deliver  both  nuclear  and  high  explosive 
firepower.  Many  of  these  divisions  are 
deployed  overseas  and  are  evidence  of 
this  Nation's  determination  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  collective  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

The  Army  divisions  are  supported  by 
the  tactical  air  wings  of  the  Air  Force, 
approximately  half  of  which  are  de- 
ployed overseas.  Other  important  ele- 
ments of  our  tactical  forces  are  the  three 
divisions  and  three  aii-  wings  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  In  area.s  adjacent  to  the 
seas  these  forces  can  also  be  supported 
by  carrier-based  aircraft. 

Both  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  divi- 
sions are  backed  up  by  a  variety  of  sup- 
port units  organized  to  provide  both  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear  military  power. 
Air  and  sea  transportation  for  these 
forces  are  provided  by  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy. 

The  readiness  of  our  tactical  forces  to 
respond  to  potential  aggression  was  well 


demonstrated  during  the  Lebanon  and 
Quemoy  crises. 

Appropriation  structure.  In  my  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  last  year  transmit- 
ting recommendations  relative  to  our  en- 
tire defense  establishment,  I  pointed  out 
the  need  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
have  adequate  authority  and  flexibility 
to  discharge  his  heavy  responsibilities. 
One  of  the  areas  requiring  attention  is 
the  pattern  under  which  funds  are 
appropriated. 

This  budget  proix)ses  a  rearrangement 
of  appropriations  for  the  Dei>artment  of 
Defense  in  terms  of  major  purposes 
rather  than  of  organization  units. 
These  broad  categories  are:  (1)  military 
personnel:  (2)  operation  and  mainte- 
nance; (3)  procurement;  (4)  military 
construction;  and  (5)  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation.  This  re- 
arrangement will  permit  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  on 
a  more  uniform  and  more  clearly  under- 
standable basis. 

Operating  costs:  The  aimual  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  active  and  reserve  military  person- 
nel, for  retired  pay,  and  for  operation 
and  maintenance  are  approximately  the 
same  in  1960  as  in  1959.  They  are  esti- 
mated at  about  $22.3  billion  in  1960,  not 
taking  into  account  credits  of  $0.4  bil- 
lion in  revolving  funds.  Savings  from 
a  somewhat  lower  average  number  of 
military  personnel  and  somewhat 
smaller  inventories  of  aircraft  and  ships 
to  be  supported  in  1960  are  offset  by 
higher  unit  costs. 

The  average  cost  i>er  man  In  uniform 
will  be  somewhat  higher  because  of  (1) 
required  increases  in  the  Government's 
social  security  contributions  as  employer, 
(2)  additional  longevity  pay  reflecting 
the  larger  proportion  of  career  person- 
nel, and  (3)  the  proficiency  pay  pro- 
visions of  the  new  military  pay  law. 

The  average  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  each  weapon  and  unit  of 
equipment  will  be  higher  because  they 
are  more  complex.  Other  elements  of 
increased  cost  are  the  additional  SAGE 
centers  which  will  be  operational  in 
1960,  the  increased  cost  of  medical  care 
for  dependents  of  military  personnel, 
and  the  larger  number  of  family  hous- 
ing units  which  will  have  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  Department  in  1960. 

For  the  past  5  years,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  pursued  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
military  personnel  and  their  families, 
both  within  the  continental  United 
States  and  overseas.  This  program  has 
met  with  significant  success  and  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  units  have  been  built 
or  are  under  construction  to  satisfy  a 
major  part  of  the  military  requirements. 
With  the  recommended  extension  of  the 
armed  services  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram for  another  year  and  with  a  more 
adequate  interest  ceUing,  private  enter- 
prise and  local  community  support 
should  be  able  to  meet  most  of  the  re- 
maining requirements  for  military  hous- 
ing in  the  continental  United  States, 
Some  new  Government-operated  hous- 
ing will  still  be  required,  however,  for 
new  installations  and  certain  existing 
installations  In  the  United  States  and 
overseas. 


Procurement,  research,  and  construc- 
tion: Expenditures  for  procurement, 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  military  construction  are  esti- 
mated at  $19  billion  for  1960.  There  is 
an  increase  over  1959  in  the  combined 
expenditures  for  procurement  and  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion and  a  decrease  in  expenditures  for 
military  construction.  Missile  systems  in 
1960  will  take  a  larger  share  of  total 
procurement  expenditures  and  aircraft 
will  take  less.  Ships  and  other  weupons 
and  equipment  will  take  about  the  same 
amount  as  in  1959. 

This  budget  will  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  a  total  of  1.610  aircraft,  in- 
cluding jet  bombers  and  jet  tankers,  land 
based  and  ship  based  fighters,  ship  based 
attack  aircraft,  trainers,  helicopters,  and 
transports.  Funds  are  also  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  the  development  of 
the  B-70.  a  new  high  altitude  supei-sonic 
intercontinental  bomber,  and  of  a  new 
high  speed  interceptor. 

Work  will  also  continue,  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  1959.  on  the  development 
of  a  nuclear  powerplant  for  military  air- 
craft. Until  such  a  powerplant  is  suc- 
cessfully developed,  and  the  technical 
problems  involved  in  o[>erating  a  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  safely  are  solved, 
there  is  no  practical  military  value  in 
attempting  to  build  the  airplane  itself. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  my  scientific  ad- 
visers, which  I  approve,  that  the  pace  of 
this  program  should  continue  to  be 
geared  to  valid  technical  considerations. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  mis- 
siles discussed  earlier,  the  budget  also 
includes  funds  for  a  wide  variety  of  tac- 
tical missiles,  for  both  the  ground  and 
navsd  forces,  and  for  additional  quan- 
tities of  air-to-air  missiles. 

The  shipbuilding  program  proposed  for 
1960  includes  another  Forrestal-c\a,s& 
carrier,  the  eighth  of  its  class.  In  line 
with  the  Navy's  recommendation,  this 
carrier  will  be  conventionally  powered. 
It  is  only  good  sense  to  wait  until  we  have 
more  experience  with  the  construction  of 
the  first  nuclear  powered  carrier  author- 
ized in  the  1958  program  before  we  start 
the  construction  of  another. 

The  1?60  shipbuilding  program  also 
provides  for  17  other  new  ships  and  for 
converting  13  ships  to  more  modern 
types.  In  addition  to  the  carrier,  the  ship 
construction  program  includes  six  guided 
missile  destroyers  and  frigates,  three 
nuclear  powered  attack  submarines,  and 
eight  other  vessels.  Nine  Polaris  sub- 
marines have  been  authorized  to  date. 
This  budget  provides  for  the  advance 
procurement  of  long  lead  time  compo- 
nents for  three  additional  Polaris  subma- 
rines. Conversions  include  a  cruiser, 
eight  destroyers,  and  four  other  vessels. 
This  modernization  will  Improve  the 
antisubmarine  warfare  capabilities  and 
extend  the  useful  life  of  World  War  n 
destroyers. 

Research  will  be  conducted  on.  among 
other  things,  very  early  warning  systems, 
ballistic  missile  defense,  solid  fuel  chem- 
istry, and  the  use  of  military  satellites 
and  other  military  vehicles  for  naviga- 
tion and  communication  purposes.  I  am 
also  requesting  $150  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  emergency  fund — 
the  same  amount  as  provided  for  1959 — 
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to  provide  for  the  expkritatlon  of  break- 
throughs or  unanticipated  developments 
which  may  occur  during  the  coming  year. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  our  ground  forces.  Included 
in  this  budget  are  funds  for  weapons, 
ammunition,  engineering  and  training 
eriuipment  for  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  ground  forces  to  enhance  the  com- 
bat power  of  the  individual  soldier. 

Legislation  for  military  operations: 
There  are  a  number  of  existing  provisions 
of  law  concerning  military  personnel 
which  will  require  legislative  action  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  to  extend 
the  expiration  dates.  They  include  in- 
duction authorities  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  the 
special  enlistment  program  authorized 
by  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act.  the 
act  suspending  the  permanent  limitation 
on  the  authorized  active  duty  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  year  1959,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  mandatory  minimum 
strengths  for  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Army,  an  unprecedented  departure 
from  past  policy.  This  action  cuts  deeply 
into  the  concept  of  flexibility  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  by  the  same  Congress  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1958.  It  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  a  policy  of  promptly  adjust- 
ing our  military  forces  and  concepts  to 
rapidly  changing  world  conditions  and 
revolutionary  advances  in  science  and 
technology.  Furthermore,  I  consider 
these  mandatory  provisions  wasteful  of 
resources  that  can  be  more  appropriately 
applied  elsewhere.  I  strongly  urge. 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  repeal  these 
mandatory  provisions  at  an  early  date, 
and  recommend  that  future  defense  ap- 
propriations contain  no  similar  provi- 
sions. 

The  Departments  of  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Commerce  have  for  some 
years  been  operating  long -line  commu- 
nications in  Alaska.  With  Alaska  now  a 
State,  a  communications  system  should 
be  developed  which  will  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  growing  needs  of  the  Alaskan 
economy  and  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  Government  agencies  oper- 
ating in  that  State.  In  my  judgment, 
such  a  system  can  best  be  developed  by 
private  enterprise.  I  will  therefore  soon 
submit  to  the  Congress  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  sale  of  these  Gov- 
ernment-owned communications  facil- 
ities. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  has 
contained  a  rider  which  limits  competi- 
tive bidding  by  firms  in  other  countries 
on  certain  military  supply  items.  This 
restriction  is  sharply  at  variance  with 
the  general  law,  popularly  known  as  the 
Buy  American  Act.  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Congress  not  reenact  this  rider. 

There  are  special  problems  involved  in 
our  present  system  of  proficiency  flying 
and  its  relationships  to  flight  pay  for 
personnel  assigned  to  flying  duty.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  requested 
to  make  a  study  of  these  problems  in  the 
Interest  of  Improvements  and  economies. 


Legislation  on  military  property,  con- 
struction, and  procurement:  Changes  in 
military  concepts,  weapons,  and  training 
requirements  have  markedly  reduced  or 
eliminated  the  need  for  some  military 
installations  and  property  while  creating 
additional  requirements  for  new  types  of 
facilities.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  legislation  to  streamline  proce- 
dures and  legal  requirements  for  dispos- 
ing of  such  obsolete  facilities  and  real 
property.  Such  procedures  would  also 
reduce  administrative  costs  of  managing 
property  and  place  property  which  is 
now  exe.mpt  from  State  and  local  taxes 
on  the  tax  rolls. 

In  this  connection,  section  601  of  Pub- 
lic Law  155,  H2d  Congress,  imposes  re- 
strictions on  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  certain  real 
estate  transactions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  As  stated  in  the  budget 
message  last  year,  the  Attorney  General 
has  advised  mo  that  this  provision  of  law 
reflects  the  exercise  of  legislative  au- 
thority not  warranted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  again  recommend  its  immediate 
repeal.  • 

The  continued  and  rapid  growth  in 
the  use  of  petroleum  products  has  made 
questionable  the  need  for  maintenance 
of  the  relatively  small  naval  petroleum 
reserves  as  a  significant  defense  meas- 
ure, since  it  v.ould  appear  that  the  na- 
tionwide, even  worldwide,  petroleum  in- 
dustry must  be  relied  upon  to  provide 
efficiently  for  our  petroleum  require- 
ments in  both  peace  and  war.  Accord- 
ingly, the  administration  will  study — and 
I  would  hop(!  the  Congress  would  do 
likewi.se — the  advisability  of  disposing  of 
the  anachronistic  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves, thereby  relieving  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  an  inappropriate  respon- 
sibility and  also  providing  additional 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  budget  contains  recommenda- 
tions for  $1.6  billion  additional  authori- 
zation for  acquisition  and  construction 
of  facilities  for  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
details  of  this  program  are  now  under 
study  in  the  Department  of  Defen.se  and 
are  subject  to  modifications  in  conso- 
nance with  tiie  program  planning  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  program  will  be 
held  to  the  minimum  requirements  for 
facilities  and  installations  essential  to 
the  modern  weapons  systems  being  made 
operational.  I  will  submit  at  an  early 
date  both  the  additional  authorizations 
and  the  related  estimates  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  construction 
programs. 

Another  matter  which  will  require  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  during  this 
session  is  the  expiration  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  on  June  30,  1959.  This  is  the 
law  under  which  excess  profits  gained  on 
certain  Government  contracts  and  re- 
lated subcontracts  are  recaptured  by 
the  Government  through  renegotiation. 
I  recommend  that  this  act  be  extended. 

Development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy:  Expenditures  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  are  expected  to 
reach  an  alltime  high  of  $2.7  billion  in 
fiscal  1960.  This  large  amovmt  reflects 
our  determination  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  in  the  fleld  of 
nuclear  military  armaments  until  such 
armaments  are  brought  under  adequate 


international  control  and  to  promote  the 
development  of  peaceful  applications  of 
atomic  energy. 

In  the  light  of  our  offer  to  suspend 
testo  of  nuclear  weapons  for  a  1-year 
period  starting  October  31.  1958,  and  in 
view  of  the  negotiations  for  further  sus- 
pension, the  budget  does  not  provide  for 
any  weapons  tests  in  the  fiscal  year 
1980.  Under  the  circumstances,  testing 
grounds  in  Nevada  and  the  Pacific  will 
be  kept  on  a  standby  basis. 

A  satisfactory  test  suspension  agree- 
ment, of  course,  is  but  a  first  step 
toward  reducing  the  grave  threat  of 
nuclear  warfare.  This  administration 
Intends  to  explore  all  possible  means  of 
attaining  armament  control  under  ade- 
quate inspection  guarantees  despite  the 
recent  suspension  of  negotiations  on 
means  of  avoiding  surprise  attack.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  succeed.  Until  an 
acceptable  agreement  is  reached,  how- 
ever, financial  authorizations  must  be 
provided  to  continue  development  and 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  at  cur- 
rent high  levels  to  meet  a  variety  of 
military  needs. 

Programs  for  the  development  of  nu- 
clear reactors  for  a  variety  of  military 
propulsion  and  power  applications  will 
be  continued  at  or  above  the  high  levels 
already  attained. 

Peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy :  At  the 
second  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy  in  Geneva  during 
September  1958,  the  United  States  dem- 
onstrated the  range  and  scope  of  its 
atomic  research  and  development  in  the 
peaceful  applications  of  this  new  energy 
source. 

We  plan  to  pursue  energetically  the 
promising  technical  approaches  to  civil- 
ian power  reactors.  We  will  emphasize 
efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  reactor 
fuel  cycle;  such  a  reduction  is  basic  to 
the  attainment  of  economic  atomic  pow- 
er. This  budget  provides  for  continua- 
tion of  construction  and  for  development, 
modification,  and  operation  of  a  number 
of  experimental  and  prototype  power  re- 
actors owned  by  the  Government,  includ- 
ing operation  of  the  atomic  power  station 
at  Shippingport,  Pa.,  the  world's  first  nu- 
clear powerplant  devoted  primarily  to 
tlie  production  of  electric  energy.  We 
will  also  continue  substantial  support 
of  power  reactor  projects  undertaken  by 
groups  outside  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  Commission  in  exercising  its  re- 
sponsibility for  direction  of  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  development  program  will 
indentify  desirable  projects  to  advance 
that  program.  In  carrying  out  these 
projects  the  Commission  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  Nation's  electric  power 
producers,  both  privately  and  publicly 
owned,  and  will  continue  to  seek  cooper- 
ation from  industry  in  order  to  utilize  Its 
experience  and  resources.  In  addition, 
exchange  of  technical  information  with 
foreign  countries  will  be  expanded 
through  participation  in  international 
undertakings,  especially  the  Evu-opean 
Atomic  Energy  Community — ^Euratom — 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

Further  investigations  into  the  pos- 
sible use  of  nuclear  explosions  for  such 
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peaceful  purposes  as  mining  and  earth 
moving,  known  as  Project  Plowshare, 
will  be  conducted. 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  in  this 
session  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Federal-State  Action 
Committee  in  the  fleld  of  atomic  energy, 
which  would  recognize  certain  State  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  safety. 

The  budget  provides  for  a  higher  level 
of  research  in  the  phsrsical  and  life 
sciences.  Three  large  particle  accelera- 
tors in  the  multibillion  electron  volt 
range  will  be  put  in  operation  in  1960. 
These  new  accelerators,  together  with 
two  already  completed,  will  produce  val- 
uable new  information  on  the  basic 
structure  of  the  atomic  nucleus.  More 
advanced  experimental  devices  will  be 
fabricated  and  operated  to  explore  the 
control  of  thermonuclear  reactions.  Also, 
as  part  of  the  life  science  program,  the 
budget  includes  funds  for  the  operation 
of  the  new  Brookhaven  Medical  Center, 
where  the  first  nuclear  reactor  designed 
primarily  for  medical  research  purposes 
is  located. 

Stockpiling  and  defense  production 
expansion:  Most  of  the  objectives  for 
the  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  have  been  substantially  re- 
duced as  a  recult  of  new  studies,  and 
most  of  these  reduced  objectives  have 
been  met.  Consequently,  the  need  for 
new  procurement  has  been  sharply  de- 
creased. At  the  same  time  deliveries 
\mder  contracts  made  during  the  Korean 
conflict  to  encourage  expanded  produc- 
tion of  defense  materials  are  declining. 
Substantial  reduction  in  the  Govern- 
ment's purchase  commitments  has  also 
been  achieved  through  negotiation  with 
contractors. 

For  these  reasons,  expenditures  for 
stockpiUng  and  expansion  of  defense 
production  are  estimated  to  decline  from 
1378  million  in  fiscal  1959  to  $265  mil- 
lion in  1900.  However,  because  the  pres- 
ent authority  is  inadequate,  legislation 
will  be  needed  in  1959  to  authorize  an 
additional  $325  million  to  finance  prob- 
able deliveries  in  the  next  2  years  under 
existing  contracts  for  expanding  de- 
fense production. 

Mutual  security  program :  The  mutual 
security  program  is  designed  to  help 
strengthen  the  defense  and  bolster  the 
political  and  economic  stability  of  the 
free  world.  Through  it  the  United 
States  shares  in  worldwide  efforts  to 
meet  the  Communist  tlireat  and  to  help 
improve  the  standard  of  living  of  peo- 
ple in  less  developed  nations.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1960, 1  am  recommending  new 
obligational  authority  of  $3,930  million 
for  the  mutual  seciuity  program.  Ex- 
penditures are  estimated  to  be  $3,498 
million,  which  is  $383  million  less  than 
in  fiscal  1959. 

The  military  assistance  portion  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  which  is  pri- 
marily related  to  our  military  defense 
effort,  is  discussed  in  this  section  of  the 
message.  The  other  portions  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  are  directed  pri- 
marily toward  promoting  stability  and 
economic  growth  in  less  developeA  coun- 
tries. They  are  discussed  In  the  Inter- 
national affairs  and  finance  section  of 
this  message. 


The  accomplishments,  futiu-e  needs, 
techniques,  and  interrelationships  of 
military  and  economic  assistance  need  to 
be  reassessed  in  the  light  of  continuing 
change  m  military  technology  and  strat- 
egy and  in  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions, and  with  consideration  of  new 
Commimlst  techniques  in  waging  the  cold 
war.  Therefore,  I  recently  appointed  a 
committee  of  outstanding  citizens,  with 
experience  in  government,  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  business,  to  appraise  the  mil- 
itary assistance  program  and  the  relative 
emphasis  the  United  States  should  place 
on  military  and  economic  aid.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  present  budget,  provisions 
for  the  mutual  security  program  are 
subject  to  whatever  recommendations  I 
may  make  in  connection  with  my  later 
transmission  to  the  Congress  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Military  assistance:  In  meeting  the 
threats  of  Commimlst  military  aggres- 
sion, the  United  States  relies  on  2 
sources  of  strength,  our  own  defense 
forces  and  the  forces  of  more  than  40 
free- world  nations,  to  many  of  whom  we 
provide  military  assistance.  Three  of 
these,  Korea,  China,  and  \^etnam,  are 
divided  nations  facing  aggressive  Com- 
munist-dominated forces  across  tmeasy 
boundaries.  Other  recipients  border  on 
hostile  Commimlst  states,  face  poten- 
tially dangerous  internal  Communist 
movements,  or  are  defenders  of  the 
great  industrial  communities  of  the  free 
world. 

Mutual  security  proffram 
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milUon  of  anticipated  sapidHnental  appropriations  for 
the  DcTeloiHuent  Loan  Fund)  catlmated  for  IttSO. 

Our  primary  concern  is  to  insure  the 
free  world's  ability  to  deter  war  and  to 
retaliate  against  atack  if  deterrence 
fails.  This  we  do  through  our  own  mili- 
tary capability  and  by  providing  inter- 
mediate and  short-range  missiles  and 
other  weapons  to  a  number  of  our  allies. 

But  the  free  world  also  faces  the  Com- 
munist threat  of  local  aggression  and 
military  subversion.  This  danger  is  best 
met  by  conventional  forces  of  the  threat- 
ened countries.  If  necessary,  the  United 
States  and  other  free-world  nations 
would  send  reinforcements  under  the 
terms  of  regional  pacts  and  bilateral 
agreements.  Our  allies,  through  their 
own  efforts,  are  covering  the  bulk  of  the 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  their 


forces.  The  United  States  supplies  the 
critical  military  equipment  that  our 
partners  cannot  supply  themselves  and 
assists  in  the  training  of  their  ofllcers 
and  men. 

The  estimate  of  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  military  assistance  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960  is  $1,600  million.  Ex- 
penditures in  1960,  which  will  be  made 
primarily  from  obligational  authority 
enacted  in  previous  years,  are  estimated 
to  be  $1,850  million,  a  reduction  of  $462 
million  from  the  amount  estimated  for 
1959. 

Nonmilitary  defense:  Closely  allied  to 
our  military  preparedness  are  the  non- 
military  civil  defense  and  mobilization 
programs.  These  were  reorganized  last 
year  under  a  new  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  for  which  increased 
appropriations  are  recommended  for 
1960.  These  programs  are  discussed 
with  other  programs  concerned  with  in- 
dustry and  community  facilities  in  the 
Commerce  and  Housing  section  of  this 
message,  under  which  these  expenditures 
are  classified. 

INTXUrAnONAL    AITAIXS   AKD    mfAKCX 

The  United  States  is  directing  its  diplo- 
macy and  devoting  a  substantial  share 
of  its  economic  resources  to  maintaining 
world  peace  and  the  security  of  free  na- 
tions. In  a  world  which  still  contains 
much  want  and  suffering,  it  is  a  goal  of 
our  foreign  policy  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth  of  less  devel- 
oped countries.  This  is  as  vital  to  us  as 
it  is  to  the  countries  concerned  in  the 
present  world  situation. 

Although  military  danger  persists,  a 
strengthened  free-world  defense  syst«n 
enables  less  developed  countries  to  con- 
centrate much  of  their  effort  on  needed 
economic  progress.  Increased  interna- 
tional trade,  private  mvestment,  public 
programs  of  lending,  and  technical  as- 
sistance are  essential  to  these  efforts. 

Expenditures  for  international  affairs 
and  finance  are  estimated  to  be  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1960.  This  amount 
Is  $1.6  billion  less  than  the  expenditure 
estimate  for  1959,  mainly  because  of  an 
additional  and  nonrecurring  subscription 
of  $1,375  million  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  which  I  am  request- 
ing authority  for  1959. 

Further  expansion  of  trade  was  made 
possible  when  the  Congress  last  year  ex- 
tended the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
legislation  for  4  years.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  this  act,  we  will  seek  additional 
agreements  with  friendly  countries  for 
mutually  beneficial  reductions  of  trade 
barriers. 

The  greater  share  of  investment  capi- 
tal and  technical  ability  in  the  United 
States  and  other  highly  developed  coun- 
tries is  to  be  found  in  private  hands. 
Less  developed  countries  could  benefit 
in  greater  measure  from  this  large  pri- 
vate reservoir  by  making  investment 
more  attractive  to  firms  from  other 
countries.  The  United  States  on  its  part 
invites  negotiation  of  tax  treaties  de- 
signed to  encourage  its  citizens  to  invest 
abroad.  I  will  request  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  mutual  security  investment 
guarantee  program,  which  offers  guaran- 
tees to  American  private  investors 
against  losses  on  foreign  investment  that 
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are  caused  by  Inconvertibility  of  curren- 
cies, expropriation,  or  war.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  actively  seeking  more 
private  participation  in  its  loans  and  is 
selling  part  of  its  portfolio  to  private  in- 
vestors, with  the  expectation  of  financing 
all  of  its  operations  In  fiscal  1960  from 
receipts.  The  United  States  subscription 
to  the  capital  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
helps  that  agency  In  channeling  private 
capital  into  public  loans  to  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

In  addition,  studies  are  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Business  Advisory  Council  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  ways  to  in- 
crease the  role  of  private  investment, 
management,  and  technical  training 
abroad. 

International  financial  organizations: 
To  assist  in  economic  development  and 
in  the  sound  expansion  of  trade,  the 
United  States  participates  with  other 
countries  in  international  financial  or- 
ganizations and  also  makes  loans  and 
grants  directly  to  other  nations.  The 
multilateral  and  bilateral  approaches 
complement  each  other  and  both  are  es- 
sential to  the  achievement  of  our  ob- 
jectives. 
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'  Compares  with  new  oblifrational  authority  of  (3,983 
million  enacted  for  19.58  iuid  $7,070  million  (including 
W.tH.'i  million  of  anticipated  supplemental  authoriza- 
tions) estimated  for  1959.  The  1959  supplementals  In- 
clude proi>ase<l  additional  U.S.  subscriptions  to  the 
InternaUonal  Bank  for  Recon.st ruction  and  Dcveloiv 
ment  of  S3, 175  million  and  to  the  International  Monetary- 
fund  of  $1,375  million. 

The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  extends  loans 
for  capital  investment,  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  promotes  sound 


foreign  exchange  policies  and  encourages 
trade  by  assisting  countries  to  overcome 
short-term  foreign  exchange  problems. 
Both  Institutions  have  proved  their 
worth  as  instruments  of  international 
financial  cooperation.  However,  they 
cannot  continue  with  the  same  effective- 
ness unless  tlieir  present  resources  are 
supplemented  The  executive  directors 
of  each  insticution  have  recommended 
an.increase  in  member  country  subscrip- 
tions of  100  percent  for  the  Bank  and  50 
percent  for  the  Fund.  I  request  that  the 
Congress  promptly  approve  the  United 
States  share  of  these  recommended  in- 
creases. Early  approval  will  assure  the 
other  member  countries  that  the  in- 
(S*ea£e  in  capitalization  can  be  achieved 
quickly,  and  thus  encourage  prompt  ac- 
tion by  them. 

For  the  additional  United  States  quota 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
this  budget  includes  $1,375  million  as 
supplemental  new  obligational  authority 
and  as  estimated  expenditures  in  1959. 
Of  this  amoimt,  $344  million  is  to  be 
paid  in  gold  and  the  balance  of  $1,031 
million  is  to  be  paid  in  the  form  of  non- 
interest-bearing  Treasury  notes.  The 
anticipated  subscription  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  of  $3,175  million  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1959  is  included  in  the  budget 
as  new  obligational  authority  but  not 
as  an  expenditure  because  it  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  guarantee  fund.  On  the 
strength  of  guarantees  from  all  its  mem- 
bers, the  Bank  is  able  to  sell  its  bonds 
to  private  investors. 

We  are  now  negotiating  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  inter-American  devel- 
opment banking  institution  which  would 
facilitate  the  fiow  of  public  and  private 
capital  to  economic  development  proj- 
ects in  this  hemisphere  and  would  sup- 
plement existing  lending  arrangements. 
This  negotiation  may  result  in  a  later 
request  for  legislation  permitting  United 
States  participation  in  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

The  administration  is  also  currently 
studying  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  international  development  association 
which  would  be  affiliated  with  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  would  make  loans  re- 
payable wholly  or  partially  in  the  bor- 
rower's currency. 

Development  Loan  Fund:  In  1957,  the 
United  States  established  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  to  provide  capital  on 
terms  more  favorable  than  are  normally 
available  from  other  sources,  including 
repayment  in  foreign  currencies.  The 
Development  Loan  Fund  finances  both 
public  and  private  projects  that  clearly 
contribute  to  the  basic  development  of  a 
country  but  do  not  qualify  for  private 
loans  or  for  financing  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment or  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  now 
making  loans  in  substantial  numbers, 
and  will  have  an  increasing  impact  in 
assisting  less  developed  economies.  The 
Fund  will  have  committed  virtually  its 
entire  capital  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
Because  of  the  vital  importance  to  our 
foreign  economic  objectives  of  continu- 


ing this  tjrpe  of  lending,  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1959  of  $225  mil- 
lion is  recommended.  This  amount  has 
already  been  authorized  but  not  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  New  obliga- 
tional authority  of  $700  million  is  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1960. 

Defense  support:  Many  of  our  allies 
among  the  less  developed  countries  mam- 
tain  large  miUtary  forces  required  for  the 
common  defense  despite  the  added  strain 
placed  on  their  national  economies  by 
the  continuing  cost  of  these  forces.  To 
help  prevent  the  living  conditions  and 
political  stability  of  these  countries  from 
deteriorating  because  of  the  economic 
burden  of  their  military  forces,  the 
United  States  provides  economic  aid 
through  appropriations  for  defense  sup- 
port. This  aid  takes  the  form  of  food, 
textiles,  and  other  consiuner  goods,  ma- 
chinery, and  raw  materials.  For  fiscal 
19G0,  new  obligational  authority  of  $835 
million  is  requested  for  defense  support. 

Technical  cooperation:  Through  tech- 
nical cooperation  under  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  the  United  States  assists 
less  developed  countries  to  acquire  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  managerial 
skills.  This  improvement  of  skills  must 
go  hand  In  hand  with  the  financial  and 
material  resources  made  available  for 
development.  For  1960  an  increase  of 
approximately  $40  million  in  new  obli- 
gational authority  is  requested.  This 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  train 
more  foreign  technicians  and  provide 
more  American  experts  and  demonstra- 
tlonal  equipment,  with  emphasis  on  ex- 
panding programs  in  Africa.  The  in- 
crease will  also  permit  the  United  States 
to  pay  its  share  of  the  expected  greater 
contributions  by  member  nations  to  the 
new  United  Nations  special  fund  for 
technical  assistance  projects. 

Contingencies  and  other  assistance: 
The  mutual  security  program  for  1960 
includes  a  request  for  $200  million  to  be 
available  for  unforeseen  contingencies 
aud  emergencies  that  may  arise.  In  ad- 
dition, appropriations  will  be  requested 
for  special  assistance  needed  for  the 
stability  and  progress  of  a  number  of 
countries  not  covered  by  other  categories 
of  aid  and  for  such  programs  as  our  con- 
tributions to  the  worldwide  malaria  erad- 
ication program.  Other  special  activi- 
ties covered  by  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram are  the  United  States  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICES)  and  to  refugee  programs. 

Legislation  will  be  recommended  to  re- 
vise requirements  on  eligibility  of  coun- 
tries for  aid  and  thus  provide  the  neces- 
sary additional  flexibility  to  help  nations 
that  are  resisting  Soviet  domination. 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs:  The  De- 
partment of  State  plans  to  open  several 
new  diplomatic  and  consular  posts  and 
to  increase  its  staff  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  Eastern  Europe  and  international 
communism.  Legislation  will  again  be 
recommended  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  the 
issuance  of  passports.  Legislation  will 
also  be  recommended  to  reimbm-se 
Americans  for  certain  property  damage 
in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  during  Woi  Id 
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War  n  for  which  eompenaatton  has  not 
previoualy  beoi  autboriaed. 

Foreign  inf  ormatlaxi  and  exchange  ac- 
tivities: Tlie  U.S.  IxifcnnaUon  Agency 
will  continue  the  major  rebuilding 
of  its  radio  facilities  begun  In  fiscal 
1959  to  improve  the  rroepilon  overseas 
of  the  Voice  of  America.  The  cultural 
content  of  our  Information  programs  will 
be  increased,  more  American  books  will 
be  distributed  abroad,  and  greater  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  English -language 
teaching. 

ooicmacs   ako   BoiTsnfo 

Over  the  past  6  years  this  administra- 
tion has  fostered  major  advances  in  the 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
aviation,  hlghwasrs,  urban  renewal,  the 
postal  service,  and  aid  to  small  business. 

Expenditures  for  all  commerce  and 
housing  programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1960 
are  estimated  at  $2.2  billion,  which  is 
$1.3  billion  less  than  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  1959.  The  estimated  re- 
duction occurs  primarily  in  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and  the 
Post  Office  DepartmenL  Reduced  pur- 
chases of  low-cost  housing  mortgages 
and  administrative  steps  to  increase  re- 
ceipts will  enable  the  Association  to  fi- 
nance its  1960  operations  entirely  from 
its  current  collections.  The  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  more  adequate 
postal  rates  and  the  absence  of  the  large 
retroactive  1959  payments  for  pay  and 
transportation  will  sharply  reduce  net 
budget    expenditures    for    the    postal 

service. 
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>  Compares  witb  new  ob!ifatianaI  aathorltr  of  SA.863 
million  enacted  (or  1058  and  83.210  million  (Including 
$715  million  of  anticipated  supplemental  autborixations) 
estimated  for  1068. 

Transportation  and  communication: 
In  recent  years,  the  F^eral  Qovemment 
has  had  to  take  actions  to  meet  emer- 
gency problems  which  have  arisen  in 
highways,  railways,  and  aviation. 
These  actions  have  sometimes  been 
taken  on  a  partial  and  piecemeal  basis, 
without  full  consideration  of  the  impact 
on  other  transportation  programs.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  at  my  request,  is 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  study  of 
national  transportation  to  Identify 
emerging  problems,  redefine  the  appro- 
priate Federal  role,  and  recommend  any 
legislation  or  administrative  actions 
needed  to  assure  the  balanced  develop- 
ment of  our  transportation  system. 

Space  flight:  The  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  organized 
in  1958,  is  initiating  extensive  scientific 
Investigations  with  satellites  and  probes 
to  Increase  our  understanding  of  the 
earth's  outer  atmo^here;  the  moon  and 
the  planets:  the  earth's  gravitational, 
magnetic,  and  electric  fields;  radiation 
from  ^ace;  and  other  phenomena. 
Programs  in  the  field  of  meteorology 
will  look  toward  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  a  worldwide  system  of  satellite 
weather  observation,  and  in  the  field  of 
communications  will  continue  to  experi- 
ment with  the  use  of  satellites  to  serve 
as  relays  for  the  Intercontinental  trans- 
mission of  messages,  voice,  and  tele- 
vision. Projects  to  Increase  our  ability 
to  place  heavy  objects  in  space  include 
development  of  high  energy  fuel  rockets, 
a  milllon-poimd  thrust  engine,  and  a 
nuclear  rocket  engine. 

To  promote  rapid  advancement  of 
space  technology,  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $45  million  is  requested  for 
1959.  Of  this  amount  $21  mllllcm  Is  for 
accelerating  development  of  the  tech- 
nology of  manned  space  flight  and  $24 
million  is  for  equipment  and  facilities 
for  propulsicm  develcvoaent  and  track- 
ing. For  1960.  I  am  requesting  new 
obligational  authority  of  $485  million, 
an  Increase  of  $1S5  million  over  the  1959 
total:  this  includes  the  agency's  aero- 
nautical programs  a^  well  as  Its  outer 
space  activities. 

Aviation :  Under  the  new  Federal  Avia- 
tion  Agency,   traffic   control   activities. 


both  dva  and  militair.  auv  now  being 
combined  Into  a  single  system  more 
capable  of  handling  safely  and  efficiently 
the  increasing  number  of  planes  of  vary- 
ing speeds.  Expenditures  for  construc- 
tion and  operatkm  of  needed  new  facili- 
ties for  the  Pederad  airways  system  are 
accelerating  as  programs  authorised  in 
ecu-Uer  years  move  frcmi  plans  to  per- 
formance. A  newly  established  program 
to  augment  civilian  facilities  with  exist- 
ing air  defense  radar  Is  now  in  effect  and 
is  being  accelerated.  At  the  same  time, 
the  extensive  research  under  way  will 
help  us  to  resolve  the  even  more  difficult 
air  traffic  control  problems  of  the  future, 
lieglslation  for  federal  grants  to  aid 
local  airport  construction  expires  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1959.  As  I  stated  last  year 
In  disapproving  legislation  greatly  ex- 
panding this  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  now  begin  an  orderly 
withdrawal  from  the  airport  grant  pro- 
gram. Legislaticm  will  therefore  be  rec- 
ommended to  authorize  a  transitional 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  share  the 
costs  of  basic  facilities,  such  as  runways 
and  control  towers.  One-half — ^Instead 
of  three-fourths  as  In  the  expiring  law — 
of  the  funds  appropriated  would  con- 
tmue  to  be  available  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  apportionment 
formula.  The  other  one-half  would  be 
available  for  expenditure  on  a  discre- 
tionary basis.  Revenue-producing  fa- 
cilities, such  as  terminals  and  hangars, 
should  be  financed  locally.  This  pro- 
gram will  require  $65  million  of  new 
obligational  authority  In  fiscal  1960.  with 
somewhat  smaller  amoimts  in  each  of 
the  following  3  years. 

For  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  a 
whole,  including  direct  programs  and 
airport  grants.  I  recommend  that  the 
Congress  provide  new  obligational  au- 
thority of  $602  million  In  1960.  Expendi- 
tures are  estimated  to  be  $560  million, 
which  Is  $94  million  more  than  in  1959 
and  almost  four  times  the  amount  spent 
for  these  purposes  in  1956. 

Subsidy  payments  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  commercial  air  carriers 
are  continuing  to  rise,  primarily  because 
of  the  Increasing  service  to  small  com- 
munities. Practically  all  of  the  $63  mil- 
lion in  payments  estimated  for  1960  will 
go  to  local  service  carriers  including  hel- 
icopter operators.  The  loan-guarantee 
program  administered  by  the  Board,  by 
helping  local  service  carriers  to  finance 
new  equipment,  should  in  the  long  run 
reduce  the  need  for  subsidy.  Moreover, 
the  Board  has  announced  its  intention  to 
suspend  service  at  any  point  where  ade- 
quate traffic  has  not  developed  after  a 
fair  triaL  This  "use  it  or  lose  it"  policy 
should  help  to  prevent  permanent  cer- 
tification of  uneconomic  service. 

Airway  user  charges:  The  magnitude 
of  the  burden  on  the  general  taxpayers 
for  rising  airway  ex];>enditures  makes  it 
essential  that  users  of  the  facilities  pay 
a  greats:  share  of  the  cost.  To  this  end, 
legislation  will  be  transmitted  to  raise 
the  effective  tax  on  aviation  gasoline 
from  2  cents  to  4V^  cents  in  1960  and  to 
levy  the  same  tax  on  Jet  fuels,  which  are 
now  tax  free.  These  Increaaed  costs 
should  be  Includible,  along  with  other 
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airline  costs,  in  determining  the  rates 
charged  the  ultimate  users  of  air  trans- 
portation. Receipts  from  taxes  on  avia- 
tion gasoline  should  not  be  used  for  high- 
ways; they  should  be  retained  in  the 
general  fund  instead  of  being  transferred 
to  the  highway  trust  fund.  These 
changes  in  revenue  laws  will  increase 
general  fund  receipts  by  an  estimated 
$85  million  in  fiscal  1960  and  by  some- 
what larger  amounts  in  subsequent 
years. 

Promotion  of  water  transportation: 
The  national  maritime  policies  under 
which  we  now  operate  were  laid  down  23 
years  ago  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  It  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
both  the  adequtujy  of  and  the  need  for 
those  policies  require  reappraisal  by  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  a  part  of  the  general  trans- 
portation study  referred  to  earlier,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  review  the 
major  problems  of  the  shipping  industry. 
As  soon  as  his  report  is  available,  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  hold  comprehensive 
hearings.  We  need  new  national  policies 
and  guidelines  which  can  become  effec- 
tive at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

At  present,  the  bulk  of  our  merchant 
marine  consists  of  sliips  built  during  the 
years  1942  to  1946.  Since  existing  law 
normally  requires  replacement  of  vessels 
at  the  age  of  20  years,  we  must  estab- 
lish definitive  policies  on  such  questions 
as  the  realistic  life  span  of  merchant 
ships,  the  number  of  ships  actually 
needed  in  our  merchant  marine,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  their  construction  and  op- 
eration should  continue  to  be  subsidized 
by  the  Government,  and  the  pattern  of 
trade  routes  that  should  be  served  by 
subsidized  ships.  There  should  also  be 
an  examination  of  present  policies  on 
such  matters  as  foreign  flag  registration 
and  the  competition  of  foreign  shipping. 

In  the  meantime,  the  1960  budget  pro- 
vldes  for  a  substantial  ship  construction 
program.  New  obllgational  authority  of 
$129  million  is  recommended  for  con- 
struction subsidies  and  related  programs 
in  1960.  This  appropriation  will  be  used 
for  replacing  14  needed  cargo  and  com- 
bination passenger  and  cargo  ships.  It 
is  not  contemplated  that  any  of  it  will 
be  used  for  the  passenger  superliners  au- 
thorized last  year.  I  request  that  the 
Congress  reconsider  its  action  requiring 
that  these  superliners  be  built  under  di- 
rect Federal  loans,  which  under  present 
law  would  be  made  at  an  Interest  rate 
below  that  paid  by  the  Government  it- 
self for  comparable  borrowed  money. 

The  first  nuclear  powered  merchant 
ship,  the  N.S.  Savannah,  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  January  1960.  Research 
on  improved  nuclear  propulsion  of  mer- 
chant ships  is  continuing.  Legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  assure  that  nuclear 
materials  may  be  distributed  for  use  as 
fuel  on  United  States  merchant  ships. 

Some  savings  in  maintenance  costs 
will  be  realized  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration through  disposal  of  surplus 
shipyards  which  it  owns  and  through  re- 
ducing preservation  work  on  over  1,000 
Liberty  ships  no  longer  suitable  for  mo- 
bilization. 

Expenditures  for  operating  subsidies 
to  shipowners,  estimated  at  $130  million. 


will  be  unchanged  from  1959.  A  maxi- 
mum of  330  ships  are  expected  to  be 
eligible  for  operating  subsidies.  Includ- 
ing a  limited  number  for  new  Great 
Lakes  routes. 

Urgently  needed  repair  and  moderni- 
zation of  Coast  Guard  equipment  and 
facilities  are  provided  for  in  the  increase 
of  $20  million  in  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority over  the  1959  amount.  This  will 
not  only  improve  the  protection  given 
life  and  property  but  will  also  save  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  costs  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Highways:  The  comprehensive  high- 
way program  enacted  in  1956  established 
the  principle  that  highway  users,  rather 
than  the  general  taxpayers,  should  pay 
the  cost  of  Federal-aid  highways.  The 
larger  contract  authority  enacted  in 
1958,  however,  will  create  a  cumulative 
deficit  in  the  highway  trust  fund  under 
present  law  of  $241  million  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1960,  and  about  $2.2  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  1962. 

To  maintain  the  trust  fund  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  I  am  recommending  a 
temporary  increase  of  1  Vz  cents  in  high- 
way fuel  taxes,  to  become  effective  July 
1,  1959.  and  to  remain  in  effect  through 
the  fiscal  year  1964.  This  increase  is 
necessary  to  assure  availability  of  the 
entire  1961  and  1962  Federal-aid  high- 
way authorizations  without  waiving  pro- 
visions in  the  basic  legislation  which 
limit  expenditures  to  the  amounts  avail- 
able in  the  trust  fund. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  previously  rec- 
ommended, the  forest  and  public  land 
highways,  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  Federal-aid  system  but  are  now  fi- 
nanced from  general  budget  funds, 
should  be  transferred  to  tnist  fund 
financing,  and  the  revenues  from  avia- 
tion gasoline  taxes  which  are  nqy  allo- 
cated to  highway  construction  should  be 
retained  in  the  general  fund.  The  net 
effect  of  these  changes  is  that  all  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways will  be  paid  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  the  fund  itself  will  be  financed 
by  highway  users. 

Highway  trust  fund 
|In  million.s| 
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Postal  service:  Since  1953  this  admm- 
Istration  has  been  using  every  available 
method  to  improve  the  efDciency  of  the 
postal  service,  and  to  place  its  opera- 
tions on  a  self-supporting  basis,  except 
for  a  few  subsidized  uses  authorized  by 
law. 

In  the  last  session  the  Congress  took 
an  important  step  by  enactmg  the  first 
comprehensive  increases  in  postal  rates 
in  a  quarter  century.     The  Increases, 


however,  were  considerably  short  of  the 
minimum  necessary  amounts  which  I 
had  requested  and  were  made  more  in- 
adequate by  pay  Increases  for  postal  em- 
ployees for  which  no  additional  financ- 
ing was  provided.  As  a  result,  new  ob- 
ligatlonal authority  of  $522  million  would 
be  required  next  year,  under  existing 
legislation,  to  finance  the  postal  deficit 
and  the  subsidized  public  services. 

The  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  estab- 
lished, for  the  first  time  on  a  statutory 
basis,  the  principle  that  postal  rates 
should  be  adequate  to  cover  all  costs  of 
operating  the  postal  establishment  with 
certain  exceptions.  Consistent  with  this 
requirement,  further  revisions  in  rates 
should  be  enacted  adequate  to  provide  at 
least  $350  million  of  additional  revenues 
in  1960.  Legislation  for  this  purpose  will 
be  proposed  in  the  near  future. 

An  appropriation  of  $172  million  is  re- 
quested to  reimburse  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment for  public  service  costs  not 
required  to  be  covered  by  postal  reve- 
nues. However,  the  concept  of  public 
services  as  defined  in  the  act  requires 
excessive  costs  to  be  charged  against 
general  Treasury  revenues.  Therefore, 
the  Congress  should  correct  this  situa- 
tion by  amending  the  Postal  Policy  Act 
of  1958  to  prevent  these  excessive 
charges  and  to  assure  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  postal  operating  costs  be- 
tween mail  users  and  the  general  pubUc. 

These  increases  in  rates,  together  with 
the  appropriations  for  public  service 
items,  should  provide  adequate  funds, 
not  only  to  meet  the  expanded  require- 
ments for  postal  service  in  1960.  but  also 
to  carry  forward  the  research  and  capital 
programs  already  under  way.  As  a  re- 
sult we  can  make  needed  progress  in 
acquiring  modem  facilities  and  equip- 
ment adequate  to  take  care  of  the  stead- 
ily increasing  mail  volume  in  later  years. 

Housing  and  community  development: 
A  year  ago  I  presented  to  the  Congress 
a  carefully  considered  program  for  re- 
vision and  extension  of  the  basic  statutes 
governing  several  major  housing  and 
community  development  programs.  Ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  without  en- 
actment of  these  recommendations  has 
made  it  necessary  to  adopt  temporary 
expedients  to  handle  continuing  appli- 
cations for  urban  renewal  capital  grants 
and  college  housing  loans  until  new  au- 
thorizations can  be  made  available. 
Emergency  legislation  has  already  been 
proposed  to  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  these  programs  and 
to  increase  the  mortgage  insurance  au- 
thority available  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year.  In  this  message  I  shall  em- 
phasize comprehensive  long-run  changes 
needed  in  this  important  area. 

Urban  renewal:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  providing  major  assistance  to 
communities  in  halting  urban  deteriora- 
tion and  replacing  it  with  orderly  re- 
development. Approximately  650  urban 
renewal  projects  are  now  under  way  or 
completed  in  more  than  380  cities.  These 
will  involve  an  ultimate  net  cost  esti- 
mated at  about  $2  billion,  of  which  over 
$1.3  billion  will  be  supplied  by  Federal 
capital  grants.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment  also  has  outstanding  loans  and 
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loan  giiarantee  commitments  totaling 
about  $700  million  for  temporary  financ- 
ing of  these  projects. 

When  urban  renewal  legislation  was 
not  enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year, 
authority  subject  to  tlie  President's  dis- 
cretion had  to  be  used  to  make  available 
$100  million  for  capital  grants.  Since 
this  authorization  will  soon  be  exhausted 
the  emergency  legislation  already  pro- 
posed contains  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  1959  and  also  $100  million  to 
restore  the  discretionary  authority  for 
future  emergencies. 

The  Congress  should  act  promptly 
upon  four  major  revisions  in  the  urban 
renewal  laws: 

(a)  Assure  the  States  tmd  cities  of 
continuing  Federal  support  for  urban 
renewal  by  authorizim;  capital  grants  of 
$1,350  milUon  for  the  next  6  years.  For 
each  of  the  first  3  years,  1960-62,  $250 
million  should  be  autiiorlzed,  with  $200 
million  annually  for  1963-65.  This  for- 
ward authorization,  together  with  ad- 
ministrative steps  already  taken  to  allo- 
cate the  available  fimds  equitably, 
should  enable  each  community  to  de- 
velop a  long-term  community  wide  plan 
which  may  then  be  financed  in  realistic 
annual  Installments. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  predom- 
inantly local  benefits  received,  require 
States  and  cities  to  a.<i8ume  a  gradually 
increasing  share  of  the  expense  of  bujring 
and  improving  the  land  and  of  other  net 
project  costs.  On  projects  initiated  in 
fiscal  1960.  the  Federal  Government 
should  continue  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
net  cost  and  the  State  and  local  com- 
munity one-third.  In  succeeding  fiscal 
years  the  State  and  local  share  should 
increase  by  steps  to  40,  45.  and  finally 
50  percent  in  1963-65.  The  increased 
non-Federal  share  Khould  not  prove 
onerous,  since  much  of  this  contribution 
normally  is  provided  through  construc- 
tion of  improvementfl  otherwise  neces- 
sary and  the  increased  property  values 
in  the  completed  projects  will  usually 
permit  the  local  costs  to  be  recovered  In 
increased  tax  receipts,  often  within  10 
years  or  less. .  ^ 

(c)  Encourage  more  careful  planning 

by  requiring  the  States  or  communities 
to  assume  their  share  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning from  the  start.  At  present  the  Fed- 
eral Government  advances  the  full 
amount  for  planning  and  the  local  share 
is  paid  only  if  the  project  actually  goes 
forward. 

(d)  Aid  nonresidential  urban  renewal 
projects  by  authorizing  $150  million  in 
loan  commitments  to  assist  local  agen- 
cies to  obtain  financing  from  private 
sources.  Projects  of  this  type  often  can 
yield  such  substantial  Increases  in  prop- 
erty tax  revenuea  that  local  communities 
should  be  able  to  finance  them  without 
requiring  Federal  grants. 

Public  housing  programs:  By  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1960,  over  475,000  fed- 
erally aided  public  housing  units  will  be 
occupied  by  about  2  million  people,  and 
the  additional  110,000  units  already  au- 
thorized will  be  under  contract  for  Fed- 
eral contributions  but  will  not  yet  be 
constructed.  These  585,000  units  should 
meet  most  of  the  demand  for  such  hous- 


ing by  low-income  families  displaced  by 
highway  construction,  urban  renewal, 
or  similar  governmental  action  in  the 
next  few  yesu-s.  I  shall  not  ask  for  au- 
thorization for  any  additional  units. 

Insurance  of  private  mortgages: 
Through  the  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  loan  guarantee  program 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Federal  Government  is  underwriting  pri- 
vate credit  for  a  substantial  share  of  all 
houses  built  and  purchased.  Twice  dur- 
ing the  past  calendar  year,  however,  or- 
derly planning  and  financing  of  home 
building  have  been  jeopardized  when  in- 
creases in  applications  for  mortgage  in- 
surance exhausted  or  threatened  to 
exhaust  the  maximmn  amount  of  in- 
surance authorized  by  law.  The  emer- 
gency housing  legislation  already  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  would  increase 
the  existing  limitation  by  $6  billion.  I 
urge  that  the  limitation  be  completely  re- 
moved in  general  legislation  so  that  this 
self-supporting  program  will  be  avail- 
able at  all  times  to  insxire  adequate  fi- 
nancing of  housing. 

Several  other  major  legislative  actions 
should  be  taken  to  permit  insurance  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Housing  Admini- 
stration to  meet  demonstrated  needs: 

(a)  Enact  permanent  authority  to 
insure  property  improvement  loans; 

(b)  Authorize  interest  rates  for  In- 
sured armed  services  and  other  rental 
and  cooperative  housing  mortgages  ade- 
quate to  assure  private  financing  of 
such  loans; 

(c)  Establish  a  new  insurance  pro- 
gram for  mortgages  on  rental  housing 
for  elderly  persons  to  replace  the  present 
limited  program: 

(d)  Broaden  the  special  mortgage  in- 
surance for  families  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  and  other  Government  pro- 
grams to  include  more  effective  aids  for 
rental  housing; 

(e)  Extend  for  another  year  the  au- 
thority to  insure  mortgages  for  military 
housing; 

(f)  Increase  the  maximimi  amounts 
of  mortgages  on  sales  housing  eligible 
for  insurance. 

Veterans'  housing  loans:  The  direct 
housing  loan  prc^ram  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  was  extended  and  lib- 
eralized last  spring  as  an  antirecession 
measure.  Requests  for  direct  loans  now 
exceed  available  funds  In  large  part  be- 
cause the  law  does  not  permit  interest 
rates  that  are  adequate  to  attract  pri- 
vate financing  of  guaranteed  loans.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  to 
authorise  the  same  flexibility  in  interest 
rates  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
already  has  for  comparable  programs, 
and  to  extend  the  voluntary  home  mort- 
gage credit  program.  These  two  actions 
should  enable  private  lenders  to  meet  a 
large  share  of  the  unsatisfied  demand 
by  veterans  for  Government  loans,  and 
will  also  reduce  budget  expenditures. 

Mortgage  purchases:  Under  its  spe- 
cial assistance  programs  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  purchases 
certain  types  of  Insiured  or  guaranteed 
mortgages.  From  1056  throvigh  1958  ex- 
penditures  for   these   purchases   have 


been  exceeded  by  receipts  tram  repay- 
ments and  fmn  sales  of  mortgages  ac- 
quired imder  earlier  purchase  programs. 
In  1959,  however,  mortgage  purchases 
will  exceed  repayments  and  sales,  and 
net  expenditures  will  jump  to  an  esti- 
mated $678  million,  as  a  result  of  the 
billion-dollar  program  authorized  last 
spring  by  the  Congress  to  purchase 
mortgages  on  low-cost  housing  at  terms 
favorable  to  the  borrowers. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1960,  the  Associa- 
tion will  endeavor  to  cover  its  expendi- 
tures for  mortgage  purchases  by  receipts 
from  mortgage  sales  and  other  sources. 
To  make  this  possible  without  diverting 
the  flow  of  new  funds  from  the  mortgage 
market,  an  estimated  $335  million  in 
Government-owned  mortgages  will  be 
offered  to  investors  in  exchange  for  cer- 
tain Government  bonds  which  then  will 
be  retired. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  budget  outlays 
in  futiire  years  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  is  increasing  its  efforts 
to  obtain  private  flnancing  for  programs 
now  largely  financed  with  special  assist- 
ance funds.  These  efforts,  aided  by  those 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  have  al- 
ready proved  successful  in  obtaining 
adequate  private  credit  for  the  armed 
services  funily  ho\ising  program  which, 
until  last  spring,  had  been  financed 
mainly  from  Government  fimds.  New 
commitments  of  over  $400  million  are 
anticipated  for  1960,  mainly  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mortgages  on  housing  in  urban 
renewal  areas  and  housing  for  the  re- 
location of  families  displaced  by  govern- 
mental actions.  Since  the  Agency  is  now 
permitted  to  control  the  prices  at  which 
it  purchases  such  mortgages,  the  rapidly 
growing  financing  requirements  can  and 
should  be  met  in  substantial  degree  from 
private  sources. 

College  housing:  No  additional  au- 
thorizations were  provided  for  college 
housing  loans  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
Accordingly,  while  processing  of  loan 
applications  has  continued,  only  limited 
new  commitments  have  been  made.  The 
emergency  legislation  already  before  the 
Congress  would  provide  $200  million  in 
new  lending  authority  at  once.  This 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for 
loans  for  at  least  the  ronainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  1959. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1960,  no  additional 
new  obllgational  authority  is  requested 
for  college  housing  loans.  However,  an 
estimated  $50  million  In  obligations 
owned  by  the  Government  will  be  offered 
to  investors  in  exchange  for  certain  Gov- 
ernment bonds  which  then  will  be  re- 
tired. This  amount  will  be  available  for 
loans  to  take  care  of  unusual  eases  dur- 
ing a  transitional  period  from  direct 
Government  loans  to  other  means  of 
flnancing  college  housing  needs. 

About  60  percent  of  the  demand  for 
college  housing  loans  in  recent  jrears  has 
come  from  State  universities  and  other 
public  Institutions.  Such  institutions 
normally  can  borrow  privately  on  rela- 
tively favorable  terms  because  of  Fed- 
eral tax  ^emptions  on  the  income  from 
their  obligations.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  been  encouraged  to  borrow  from 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  low  sub- 
sidized interest  rates  required  by  law 
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since  1955.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
present  direct  loan  program,  the  law 
should  be  amended  to  remove  this  in- 
centive to  Federal  borrowing  by  (a)  de- 
nying eligibility  for  loans  to  any  institu- 
tion qualified  to  Issue  tax  exempt  securi- 
ties said  (b)  placing  in  the  law  a  require- 
ment that  interest  rates  cover  costs  on 
loans  to  all  remaining  eligible  borrowers. 

For  the  future,  and  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  hiatus  in  providing  Federal 
assistance  where  it  is  most  needed,  this 
budget  suggests  that  the  Congress  in- 
clude in  general  housing  legislation  pro- 
visions relating  to  college  housing  which 
would  authorize  a  limited  loan  guarantee 
program.  However,  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  continued  needs  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  housing  should  be  considered 
within  the  framework  of  the  general 
problems  of  education.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  now 
concluding  its  studies  of  these  problems. 

Small  business:  Recent  enactment  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  and 
of  legislation  making  the  Small  Business 
Administration  a  permanent  agency  Is 
substantially  strengthening  Federal  as- 
sistance to  small  businesses.  New  loan 
commitments  to  State  and  local  develop- 
ment corporations  and  to  newly  author- 
ized small -business  investment  com- 
panies are  estimated  at  $73  million  in 
1960,  thereby  putting  to  work  a  much 
larger  amount  of  private  capital.  Ef- 
forts will  be  continued  to  assist  small 
businesses  in  obtaining  a  fair  share  of 
Federal  procurement,  to  advise  them  on 
Oovemment  property  disposals,  and  to 
provide  them  with  technical  and  man- 
agement assistance.  The  new  program 
of  grants  for  research  on  small-business 
problems  and  counseling  for  small  firms 
is  getting  under  way.  The  expansion  In 
loans  can  be  financed  largely  by  in- 
creased receipts  anticipated  from  loans 
made  in  prior  years,  so  that  net 
expenditures  of  $164  million  for  the 
agency's  business-aid  programs  will  be 
only  $7  million  greater  than  in  1959. 

Area  assistance:  In  disapproving  the 
area  redevelopment  legislation  enacted 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress,  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  next  Con- 
gress would  promptly  pass  a  more 
soundly  conceived  program.  The  re- 
vised legislation  which  this  administra- 
tion is  proposing  would: 

(a)  Place  the  major  responsibility  on 
local  citizens; 

(b)  Authorize  loans  to  areas  where 
imemployment  has  been  well  above  the 
national  average  for  2  or  more  years; 

(c)  Authorize  grants  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  these  areas  and  to  localities 
dependent  upon  a  single  Industry  or  sit- 
uated in  rural  low-income  areas; 

(d)  Place  leadership  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  Federal  agencies. 

To  finance  this  program.  I  recommend 
initial  appropriations  in  fiscal  1960  of 
$53  million.  Based  on  the  successful, 
comparable  programs  conducted  by  cer- 
tain States,  these  appropriations  should 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  Federal  share 
for  redevelopment  of  all  areas  expected 
to  qualify  wider  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 


Civil  and  defense  mobilization:  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1958  merged  the 
former  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Adminis- 
tration into  the  new  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization.  This  merger  is 
now  substantially  completed  and  permits 
improved  coordination  of  our  nonmili- 
tary  defense.  New  obligational  author- 
ity of  $87  million  Is  recommended  for 
1960. 

Methods  for  formalizing  the  means  by 
which  the  Oflace  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  utilizes  appropriate  re- 
sources of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  now  being  studied.  The  OCDM 
budget  Includes  $12  million  for  financing 
the  assigned  responsibilities  of  such 
agencies  in  civil  defense  and  mobiliza- 
tion programs. 

It  also  includes  $21  million  to  carry  out 
legislation  enacted  last  year  for  sharing 
with  the  States  the  cost  of  civil  defense 
personnel  and  administration,  and  for 
providing  radiological  monitoring  de- 
vices to  States  and  cities  for  training  and 
operational  use. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  administra- 
tion accelerated  a  program  of  public  edu- 
cation on  the  effects  of  fallout  with  the 
aim  of  stimulating  preparations  for  fall- 
out protection.  The  new  obligational 
authority  for  OCDM  includes  $11  million 
for  the  continuing  support  of  this  pro- 
gram and  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion on  shelters. 

AGRICULTURK  AND  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Expenditures  for  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural resources  are  surpassed  in  mag- 
nitude in  the  budget  only  by  outlays  for 
national  security  and  for  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  The  continuing  heavy  im- 
pact of  agricultural  programs  on  the 
budget  Is  mainly  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinued high  volume  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  our  long  established  and  now 
largely  outmoded  system  of  farm  price 
supports.  This  system  of  price  supports 
is  not  suited  to  the  technically  more  effi- 
cient agriculture  that  has  been  rapidly 
developing  in  this  country.  The  system 
provides  production  Incentives  that  im- 
pede needed  adjustments  and  encour- 
ages the  production  of  surpluses  which, 
in  turn,  result  in  increased  Government 
outlays  for  commodity  loans  and  pur- 
chases, and  for  storage  and  interest 
costs. 

Legislation  is  urgently  needed,  there- 
fore, to  make  further  revisions  in  the 
price  support  program.  Recommenda- 
tions will  be  sent  to  the  Congress  In  a 
special  message  on  agriculture.  In  this 
budget  I  am  recommending  extension  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480) 
and  the  Sugar  Act,  major  changes  in  the 
rural  credit  programs,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  advance  authorization  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  agricul- 
tural programs  in  fiscal  year  1960  are 
$6  billion,  which  is  $779  million  less  than 
the  estimate  for  the  current  year,  but 
$1.6  billion  more  than  was  actually  spent 
In  1958.  The  main  part  of  the  decrease 
expected  in  1960  Is  in  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram, because  the  acreage  reserve  por- 
tion terminated  at  the  end  of  the  1958 
crop  year. 


Affriculture  and  agricultural  re«ouree« 
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>  ('um(>are«  with  new  olilifratlonal  authority  of  t6,357 
million  enartcl  for  lO.SH  and  $.'..414  mdlion  (includinc 
$1,241  million  for  antieiputed  Supplemental  authorti*- 
tlonsj  estimated  for  lO.M). 

Total  new  authority  to  Incur  obliga- 
tions requested  for  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural resources  In  1960  Is  $5.1  billion. 
This  amount  includes,  among  others,  $2 
billion  to  restore  the  capital  impairment 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re- 
sulting from  price  support  losses,  and 
$1,2  billion  to  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  estimated  costs  and  losses  under 
other  programs  financed  through  that 
agency.  All  of  these  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  costs  and  losses  are  reflected 
in  budget  expenditures  of  1959  and  prior 
years. 

Price  supports  and  related  programs: 
Elxpenditures  for  price  supports  and 
other  programs  to  stabilize  fai-m  prices 
and  farm  income  will  comprise  about  75 
percent  of  total  expenditures  for  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  resources  In  1960. 

Because  of  the  many  uncertainties 
with  respect  to  future  production,  con- 
sumption, and  exports  of  farm  commodi- 
ties, it  is  difBcult  to  estimate  the  expend- 
itures required  for  price  supports.  The 
budget  assimies  that  crop  yields  In  1959 
will  be  lower  on  the  average  than  the 
record  yields  of  1958.  but  that  a  part  of 
the  land  that  weis  in  the  acreage  reserve 
of  the  soil  bank  will  be  used  to  produce 
additional  price -supported  crops  in  the 


1959 
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1959  crop  year.  The  shift  of  this  idle 
land  to  crops  will  be  a  factor  contribut- 
ing to  conUnued  heavy  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  expenditiu-ea  under 
existing  laws. 

B3cau6e  of  the  technological  revolu- 
tion that  is  still  increasing  productivity 
in  agriculture,  farmers  continue  to  pro- 
dace  more  than  can  be  marketed  at 
home  and  abroad.  Under  our  present 
open-end  price  support  system,  this  ex- 
cess production  results  In  Increased  Fed- 
eral loans  and  purchases  and  increased 
carryover  inventories.  Total  loans  and 
commodity  inventories  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  June  30,  1958, 
amounted  to  $7.1  billion.  This  accumu- 
lation is  expected  to  rise  to  $9.1  billion 
by  June  30,  1959,  and  still  further  to 
nearly  $10.5  bilhon  by  June  30.  1960.  To 
prevent  continuation  of  huge  Federal 
outlays,  legislation  will  be  proposed  to 
make  badly  needed  changes  in  the  price 
support  system. 

Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  I>evelopment  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  expire  on  December  31.  1959. 
Sales  of  farm  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I  of  this  act  and 
donations  of  commodities  for  relief  pur- 
poses under  title  U  have  provided  a  tem- 
porary method  of  coping  with  some  of 
the  continuing  excess  production  of  farm 
commodities.  This  budget  proposes  ex- 
tension of  titles  I  and  II  of  this  act  for 

I  additional  year,  with  an  increase  from 
$6,250  million  to  $7,750  million  in  the 
authorization  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  Incur  costs  and  losses 
under  title  I. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement 
between  wheat  importing  and  wheat  ex- 
porting countries  expires  on  July  31. 
19:9.  The  desirability  of  extending  this 
agreement  is  currently  being  studied. 

Although  the  Sugar  Act,  which  serves 
to  stabilize  domestic  sugar  prices  and 
assure  adequate  domestic  supplies,  does 
not  expire  until  December  31,  1960,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  act  be  extended  at 
this  time  in  order  to  give  sugar  producers 
needed  time  for  production  planning. 

Agricultural  credit  programs:  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America.  Over  95 
percent  of  our  farms  now  have  central 
station  electric  service  compared  with 

II  percent  in  1935.  Expanding  use  of 
power  in  the  areas  served  by  electric 
cooperatives,  however,  require  substan- 
tial amounts  of  new  capital  every  year 
to  provide  additional  generating  capac- 
ity and  heavier  transmiaalon  and  distri- 
bution facilities.  Rural  Industrial  and 
nonfarm  residential  consxmiers,  which 
already  account  for  about  one-half  of 
total  power  sales  by  the  REA  system, 
are  increasing  their  power  consumption 
much  faster  than  are  farm  consumers 
and  comprise  about  75  percent  of  the 
new  customers  being  added.  The  pro- 
spective size  of  new  capital  require- 
ments, together  with  the  present  state 
of  development  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, emphasizes  the  need  to 
broaden  the  sources  of  capital  from 

which  the  REA  system  may  obtain  the 
funds  to  finance  needed  expansion. 

I  am  again  proposing  that  legldattMi 
be  enacted  to  assist  both  electric  ajod 


telephone  borrowers  to  obtain  financing 
from  private  sources. 

A  reduction  in  the  levels  of  the  direct 
loan  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  recommended  in  this 
budget.  Direct  loans  for  farmowner- 
ship  and  for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion are  supplemented  with  private 
loans  insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  order  to  attract  additional 
private  credit,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, under  authority  of  present  law, 
has  raised  the  interest  rate  to  be  paid 
on  insured  farmownership  and  soil  and 
water  loans  from  Hi  to  5  percent. 

Legislation  will  also  be  proposed  to 
place  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion on  a  revolving  fund  basis  of  opera- 
tion. Under  such  legislation  funds  re- 
ceived in  repasmaent  of  previous  loans 
would   be   available   for  new   loans  and 

administrative  expenses. 

Conservation  of  agricultural  re- 
sources: Payments  to  farmers  repre- 
senting a  sharing  of  the  costs  of  conser- 
vation practices  performed  during  the 

1959  crop  year  will  require  $197  million 
in  expenditures  and  $242  million  in  new 
obligational  authority  for  fiscal  1960. 
These  amounts  are  needed  to  pay  for 
the  advance  authorization  in  the  1959 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  which 
exceeded  my  recommendation.    For  the 

1960  crop  year  a  reduced  advance  au- 
thorization of  $100  million  is  recom- 
mended. This  amount,  along  with  other 
pubUc  programs  in  support  of  soil  and 
water  conservation,  will  provide  sub- 
stantial incentives  for  farmers  to  con- 
tinue the  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  required  to  maintain  our  agri- 
cultural resource  base. 

With  termination  of  the  acreage  re- 
serve, many  farmowners  are  expected 
to  place  larger  acreage  in  the  soil  bank 
conservation  reserve.  This  sliift,  to- 
gether with  an  increase  in  rental  pay- 
ments, will  result  In  an  mcrease  in  ex- 
penditures from  $141  million  in  fiscal 
1959  to  $343  million  in  19G0.  The 
budget  provides  for  an  upper  limit  of 
$375  million  on  pasrments  in  the  1960 
calendar  year,  which  is  the  same  as  was 
provided  for  1959. 

No  additional  fimds  are  recommended 
for  1960  to  Initiate  construction  on 
watershed  projects  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 
However,  funds  available  from  the  1959 
appropriation  will  permit  starting  con- 
struction on  60  projects  in  1959  and  40 
more  in  1960. 

Research  and  other  agricultural  serv- 
ices:  Expenditures  for  research,  educa- 
tltm,  and  other  agricultural  services 
financed  from  direct  appropriations  will 
be  about  the  same  in  the  fiscal  year  1960 
as  in  1959,  more  than  double  the  amount 
spent  for  these  purposes  in  1954.  Re- 
search in  foreign  countries  to  increase 
Industrial  uses  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties will  be  strengthened  through  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  farm  commodities  abroad. 

MATUBAI,  BCSOXrSCBS 

Expenditures  for  the  development  and 
ixmaervation  of  natural  resources  are 
estimated  at  $1.7  biUlon  in  1960,  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  In  1959,  which  itself 
will  be  higher  than  any  previous  year. 


About  two-thirds  of  the  expenditures  in 

1960  will  be  for  the  development  of  water 
resources. 

Work  on  many  resource  development 
projects  imder  way  was  accelerated  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  aid  in 
economic  recovery,  and  the  higher  rate 
of  construction  has  continued  into  1959. 
To  carry  forward  projects  started  in  1959 
and  earlier  years  will  require  some  in- 
creases in  appropriations  for  1960.  In 
view  of  this  record  program,  no  funds  are 
provided  in  the  1960  budget  for  starting 
construction  of  new  water  resources 
projects.  Further,  the  budget  contem- 
plates stretching  out  construction  on 
some  projects  under  way  where  this  can 
be  done  without  stopping  work  on  the 
projects.  Other  programs  will  be  con- 
tinued at  or  below  current  levels.  Even 
w^ith  these  economies,  total  expenditures 
in  1960  for  resources  programs  will  re- 
main at  a  record  level. 

Water  resources:  Flood  control,  navi- 
gation, irrigation,  and  related  activities 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  are  expected  to  require 
expenditures  of  $1.1  billion  In4960 — an 
alltime  high.  Of  this  amount, 
mated  $869  million  will  be  spent  on 
struction. 

In  the  years  after  1960,  an  amount  of 
$5  billion  will  be  required  to  complete  go- 
ing projects,  and  annual  expenditures  in 

1961  and  1962  will  be  even  higher  than  in 
1960.  In  view  of  this  extremely  high 
level  of  commitments  and  expenditures 
the  budget  contemplates  that  in  some 
cases  work  on  new  starts,  for  which  ap- 
propriations were  made  for  1959,  will  be 
limited  in  that  year  largely  to  precon- 
struction  activities,  including  land  acqui- 
sition. No  additional  funds  are  requested 
to  start  new  projects  in  1960. 

Natural  resources 
[Fiscal  yean.    In  millio&s] 
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In  tti«  Intarest  of  sound  vmtet  re- 
aouroM  procmns  in  future  TMuri,  f iinds 
are  reodnunended  to  continue  InrwUsa- 
ttcms  and  adTance  planning  and  to  as- 
semble basic  data  for  future  projects. 
I  continue  to  believe  that,  as  part  of 
sound  advance  planning,  the  Pryingpan- 
Arkansas  project  in  Colorado  should 
again  be  considered  for  authorization, 
but  no  appropriation  to  start  construc- 
tion should  be  enacted  until  the  overall 
budgetary  situation  is  uwre  favorable. 

Research  will  continue  on  processes 
for  converting  sea  water  and  brackish 
water  to  fresh  water.  Design  work  and 
site  selection  for  demonstration  plants, 
initiated  in  fiscal  1959  under  legislation 
enacted  during  the  past  session  of  the 
Congress,  will  be  advanced  in  1960. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  for 
achieving  a  sound  water  resources  policy 
is  tfeig  establishment  of  a  consistent  basis 
for  oast  sharing  on  flood  control  projects. 
Sevctal  distinguished  commissions  have 
emphasised  the  disruptive  effects  of  re- 
quiring the  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  flood  protection  works  to  operate  un- 
der difler^it  and  confusing  cost-sharing 
standards.  Legislation  will  be  proposed 
to  set  a  uniform  basis  of  cost  sharing  for 
all  projects  not  yet  under  construction 
that  produce  identifiable  flood  protection 
benefits  to  local  areas.  Under  such  legis- 
lation, non-Federal  interests  would  bear 
at  least  30  percent  of  the  cost,  with  the 
value  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  contributed  locally  counted  as  part 
of  the  non-Federal  share.  Operation 
and  maintenance  would  be  a  State  or 
local  responsibility. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion early  in  this  session  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  revenue  lionds  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  order  that  the  Au- 
thority may  meet  its  needs  for  new  gen- 
erating facilities.  Under  such  legislation 
the  Congress  would  retain  budgetary 
control  of  the  program.  This  budget  in- 
cludes a  supplemental  authorization  for 
fiscal  1959  of  $200  million  under  the  pro- 
posed revenue  bond  legislation. 

To  help  improve  financial  manage- 
ment, legislation  will  be  recommended 
for  the  establishment  of  revolving  funds 
for  the  Bonneville.  Southeastern,  and 
Southwestern  Power  Administrations  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  These 
Administrations  market  hydroelectric 
power  generated  at  certain  dams  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  With  this 
legislation,  part  of  the  receipts  from 
these  power  sales  would  be  used  directly, 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be 
included  in  appropriation  acts,  for  fi- 
nancing the  operation  and  maintenance 
exi>enses  of  the  marketing  agencies,  thus 
reflecting  the  results  of  these  business- 
type  operations  in  the  budget  on  a  net 
basis. 

Other  resource  programs:  In  1960, 
expenditures  for  conserving  and  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  national  forests, 
public -domain  lands,  and  Indian  lands 
will  be  somewhat  lower  than  in  1959. 
Receipts  from  management  of  these 
lands  are  estimated  at  $300  million  in 
1960,  an  increase  of  $23  million  over  the 
1059  estimate.  In  accordance  with  this 
administration's  policy  to  obtain  a  fair 
return  for  use  of  federally  owned  re- 


somrces.  legislation  will  be 
revise  the  fee  schediile  for  m 
tive  oil  and  gas  leases  on  lands  IB 
public  domain. 

Scheduled  construction  on  Indian 
ervations  will  permit  progress  in  pro- 
viding roads,  irrigation  apd  water  sys- 
tems, and  buildings  and  utilities.  The 
major  share  of  building  construction  will 
go  for  schools  for  Indian  children  who 
reside  on  lands  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States. 

Expenditures  in  1960  for  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  will  be  at  about  the  present 
level.  An  Increase  is  recommended  to 
acquire  lands  for  additional  wildlife 
areas  in  1960.  Also,  to  aid  the  fishing 
Industry,  the  fishery  loan  fund  will  be 
augmented  by  1 3  million  and  mortgages 
for  fishing  vesstfls  will  be  insured  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  budget  provides  for  the  continued 
improvement  of  our  national  parks  and 
the  development  of  the  national  forests 
for  recreational  use.  A  supplemental 
1959  appropriation  is  recommended  to 
enable  the  recently  established  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  the  first  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources and  needs.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Commission's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations will  provide  guides  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  private  interests  in 
considering  how  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Under  present  methods  of  utilizing 
natural  gas,  helium  is  largely  being  dis- 
sipated into  the  atmosphere.  Tills 
unique  gas  is  needed  for  atomic  energy 
and  missile  programs  as  well  as  indus- 
trial welding  and  certain  types  of  air- 
craft. Legislation  is  recommended  to 
conserve  for  future  use  the  Nation's  vital 
helium.  Maximum  private  participa- 
tion and  financing  in  accomplishing  this 
objective  are  contemplated. 

LABOK    AND   WXLrAkS 

The  Federal  Ctovemment's  labor  and 
welfare  services  have  grown  significantly 
in  the  last  decade  as  new  programs  have 
been  enacted  and  old  ones  broadened 
and  expanded.  Budget  expenditures 
for  labor  and  welfare  will  have  doubled 
between  1950  and  1960.  Including  pay- 
ments from  trust  funds  as  well  as  budget 
funds,  there  is  an  almost  fourfold  m- 
crease,  from  $5.3  billion  in  1950  to  an 
estimated  $19.1  billion  in  1960.  Much 
of  the  increase  in  budget  outlays  has 
been  for  grants-in-aid  to  States  and 
local  govenunents,  which  in  1960  will 
comprise  three-fourths  of  budget  ex- 
penditures for  labor  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Total  expenditures  for  these  programs 
are  estimated  at  $4.1  bilUon.  This  ia 
$682  million  more  than  was  spent  for 
these  programs  In  1958  but  $251  million 
less  than  the  estimate  for  the  current 
year.  The  decrease  from  1959  to  1960 
occurs  chiefly  because  of  the  expiration 
on  April  1,  1959.  of  the  antirecesskm 
legislation  for  temporary  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments.  Ex- 
cluding these  temporary  payments,  esti-? 


(or  Use  defense  education  prognm  initi- 
ated in  ftBcal  1959  and  for  higher  public 
aaMance  grants  as  required  by  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  last  Congress. 
Labor  and  toelfare 
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While  continuing  to  support  programs 
necessary  to  stimulate  greater  State  aiul 
local  effort  in  areas  of  critical  national 
concern,  this  administration  has  consi.sc- 
ently  endeavored  to  strengthen  our  sys- 
tem of  government  by  encouraging  State 
and  local  governments  to  assimie  respon- 
sibility for  many  public  needs  which  they 
can  provide  well  without  relying  tm  Fed- 
eral aid  at  all.  or  by  financing  a  larger 
share  from  their  own  revenue  sources. 
Therefore,  toward  this  objective,  legisla- 
tion is  again  recommended  to — 

(a>  Diseootinue  Federal  grants  for 
voeaUooal  e^hieation  and  for  waste  treat- 
ttent  wortca  construction  and  adjust 
jrtnicireT  revenue  laws  as  recommended 


by  tbe  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Com- 
mated'expendTtuTM'ln  fiscal  1980  art  miite*  ■©  ^  States  can  assume  fuU  re- 
$161  million  greater  than  in  1959.  Big-  sponilbUltf  for  these  programs  sUrting 
niflcant  increases  are  provided  in  IMO     in  fchaflaoal  year  1961; 
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(b)  Modify  the  provisions  for  aid  to 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities: 

(c)  Increase  State  and  local  partici- 
pation in  the  financing  of  public  assist- 
ance programs. 

Specific  proposals  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  during  this  session  on 
each  of  these  matters^ and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  speed  their  enactment. 

The  rapid  growth  m  our  population, 
when  added  to  the  mcreasing  complexity 
of  our  economy  as  a  result  of  rapid  tech- 
nological advances,  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  increasingly  difficult  problems 
in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  We  cannot  contmue  to  deal 
with  these  problems  on  a  year-to-year 
basis.  We  must,  as  a  Nation,  arrive  at 
an  understanding  on  long-term  goals. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  endeavor  to 
reach  an  understanding  on  the  respec- 
tive contributions  that  should  be  made 
by  government  at  all  levels  and  by  pri- 
vate groups  in  order  to  achieve  these 
goals.  I  have  announced  in  my  state 
of  the  Union  message  a  series  of  studies 
designed  to  facilitate  the  reaching  of 
such  consensus. 

Science,  research,  and  education:  Ex- 
penditures for  basic  re&earch,  which  pro- 
vide the  foundation  for  advancements  In 
applied  research  and  technology  and 
assist  in  the  support  of  our  universities. 
Will  continue  upward  in  1960.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  program  of  research  grants 
by  the  National  Science  Foimdation  are 
expected  to  reach  $80  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $20  million  above  1959  and 
more  than  double  the  1958  amoimt. 
Basic  research  in  other  departments  and 
agencies  will  continue  to  mcrease  over 
past  years.  For  all  a^rencies  combined, 
it  is  estimated  that  Federal  expenditures 
for  basic  research  will  be  about  $500  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

In  the  field  of  education,  primarily  in 
science  and  mathematics,  this  budget 
provides  for  increased  expenditures  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  programs  initiated  or  en- 
larged in  fiscal  1959. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  through  fellow- 
ships to  individuals  and  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  leai-ning.  They  are 
chiefiy  directed  toward  providing  en- 
couragement and  opportiuiity  for  capa- 
ble students  to  undertake  careers  m 
science,  Improving  courses  of  instruction 
in  sciences,  and  providing  advanced 
traming  for  scientists  and  science  teach- 
ers. For  example,  in  1960,  28,000  teach- 
ers— including  one  out  of  every  six 
science  and  mathematics  teachers  ia  our 
high  schools — will  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  institutes  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  teaching  in  these  fields. 
Expenditures  for  the  science  education 
programs  of  the  Foundation  in  the  fiscal 
year  1960  are  estimated  at  $60  million,  an 
increase  of  $9  million  above  the  1959 
level,  and  four  times  the  expenditures 
in  1958. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  Is  initiat- 
ing a  program  of  repayable  contribu- 
tions to  loan  funds  for  college  students 
and    of    grants-in-aid   to  States.     The 
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grants,  which  will  run  for  4  years,  will 
help  pay  for  the  testing  and  counseling 
of  high  school  students,  the  equiiH>ing 
of  laboratories  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  related  activities.  The  budget  in- 
cludes a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
1959  of  .$75  million  to  augment  the  $40 
million  already  available  in  fiscal  1959 
for  the  defense  education  program  and 
provides  $150  million  in  new  obligational 
authority  for  fiscal  1960  pending  further 
experience  with  the  program. 

Schools  in  federal^  affected  areas: 
Although  education  is  primarily  a  re- 
sponsibility of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  Federal  Crovernment  has  an 
obligation  to  assist  communities  where 
large  numbers  of  children  of  persons 
engaged  in  Federal  activities  impose  an 
extraordinary  burden  on  local  school 
districts. 

Programs  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  districts  thus  affected  have  been 
extended  and  liberalized  several  times 
since  they  were  first  started  in  1950, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  should  be 
modified  to  assiire  greater  and  more 
equitable  local  responsibility.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  responsibility  is  clear 
for  those  children  whose  parents  both 
work  and  live  on  Federal  property,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  pay  local  property 
taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only 
proper  for  the  communities  to  bear  the 
cost  of  educating  children  of  those  Fed- 
eral personnel  who,  like  all  other  resi- 
dents, pay  local  taxes  directly  or  in- 
directly for  the  support  of  public  schools. 
In  accordance  with  these  principles,  leg- 
islation will  be  recommended  to  place 
these  aid  programs  on  a  more  sound  and 
equitable  basis. 

This  budget  tocludes  appropriations  of 
$181  million  for  these  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960,  the  same  amount  as  the 
appropriations  provided  by  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  1959. 

Government  statistical  and  economic 
services:  The  rapid  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  effective  operation  of  mar- 
kets for  goods  and  services  requires 
prompt  and  accurate  national  statistical 
information,  as  well  as  improved  organ- 
ization in  the  Government  for  its 
imalysis. 

This  budget  recwnmends  a  majMT  in- 
crease in  funds  for  obtaining  f imdamen- 
tal  economic  and  demographic  data 
through  the  Eighteenth  Decennial  Cen- 
sus. It  also  provides  for  improvements 
In  the  compilation  of  regular  price,  con- 
struction, manpower,  and  related  data  to 
help  produce  more  sensitive  and  useful 
information  on  which  many  private  and 
Government  policies  are  based.  Addi- 
tional price  data  will  be  collected  for 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  a  start  will  be 
made  toward  a  revision  of  the  index, 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  5  years. 
Preparation  of  statistics  on  construc- 
tion activities  will  be  consolidated  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  respon- 
sibility for  planning  and  publication  of 
current  comprehensive  employment  and 
unemidoyment  statistics  will  be  central- 
ized m  the  Department  of  Labor,  where 
the  work  on  labor  requirements  will  be 
Strengthened. 

Labor  and  manpower:  The  growth  of 
our  economy  depends  m  large  measure 


upon  the  full  use  of  our  manpofwer  re- 
sources and  the  effective  c^ieratlon  of 
the  free  labor  market.  The  Federal- 
State  employment  security  system,  with 
an  estimated  54.000  State  employees  in 
1,800  local  ofiOces.  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  functioning  of  that 
market.  This  budget  provides  $329  mil- 
lion of  apprcHirlations  for  grants  to 
states  for  administration  of  employ- 
ment service  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance ofiBces. 

These  grants  are  presently  financed 
from  an  earmarked  Federal  tax  which 
flows  through  the  general  budget  even 
though  it  is  not  available  for  gooeral 
Grovemment  purposes.  Legislatiaa  is 
proposed  to  place  an  amount  equal  to 
the  proceeds  f  rem  this  tax  direcUy  m  a 
trust  fund  from  which  the  necessary 
grants  can  be  appropriated,  and  any 
balance  used  as  a. reserve  for  employ- 
ment security  and  unemployment  pur- 
poses. The  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram would  then  be  financed  m  the 
same  way  as  other  social  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

Our  unemployment  compensaticm  sys- 
tem has  agam  demonstrated  its  impor- 
tance in  providing  Income  for  the  imem- 
ployed  and  thereby  supporting  the  econ- 
omy while  alleviating  hardship.  Tempo- 
rary tuBsistance  of  the  kind  provided  by 
the  Temix>rary  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1958  is  in  no  sense  a  substi- 
tute for  widening  the  coverage  of  un- 
employment comF>ensation  and  extend- 
ing the  duration  of  benefits  and  increas- 
ing benefit  amounts  imder  the  Federal- 
State  system.  I  have  many  times  urged 
such  action.  I  urge  it  agam  now  with 
added  conviction  as  a  result  of  last  year's 
experience. 

I  am  again  urging  prompt  enactment 
of  effective  statutory  protection  for 
workers  and  the  public  from  the  racket- 
eering, corruption,  and  abuse  of  demo- 
cratic processes  which  have  been 
disclosed  in  the  affairs  of  certain  labor 
unions.  Additional  statutory  nrotection 
in  the  field  of  labor -management  rela- 
tions will  likewise  be  proposed  to  promote 
equity  and  stability  in  the  relations 
among  workers,  unions,  and  employers. 
I  shall  make  specific  proposals  in  a  spe- 
cial message  on  labor  affairs. 

Legislation  is  also  recommended  to 
provide  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  to  re- 
vise the  laws  relating  to  hours  of  work 
on  Federal  construction  projects,  and  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  Pair  Labor 
standards  Act  so  that  several  million 
more  workers  can  receive  its  protection. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  legislation 
requiring  regular  reports  and  public  dis- 
closure of  the  provisions  and  finances  of 
welfare  and  pension  plans.  Every  ef- 
fort is  bemg  made  in  administering  the 
law  to  protect  potential  beneficiaries, 
and  amendments  to  strengthen  the  basic 
authority  will  also  be  sought.  In  addi- 
tion, the  administration  recommended 
and  the  Congress  authorized  enforce- 
ment of  safety  codes  for  longshoremen 
and  harbor  workers  to  overcrane  certain 
hazardous  conditions  in  the  maritime 
industry.  Supplemental  appropriations 
for  administering  these  new  laws  are 
recommended  for  1959. 

Public  health:  Expenditures  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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Welfare  for  health  prograxxui,  including 
those  for  research  and  construction  of 
health  facilities  in  fiscal  1980  are  esti- 
mated at  $675  million — more  than  double 
the  amount  5  years  earlier. 

Large  and  rapid  Increases  in  outlays 
for  medical  research  and  training  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have  oc- 
curred simultaneously  with  expansion  in 
related  research  by  other  agencies.  In 
1960,  expenditures  for  such  purposes  are 
estimated  to  increase  to  $254  million, 
which  is  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  5  years  ago.  The  impact  of  this 
expanded  effort  on  medical  schools  and 
research  institutions,  as  well  as  its  im- 
plications for  broader  policy  in  education 
and  health  programs,  requires  careful 
appraisal.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  completing  a 
review  of  our  long-term  objectives  in  the 
field  of  medical  research  and  training. 
The  results  of  this  study  in  terms  of  pro- 
gram and  costs,  including  indirect  costs. 
wUl  be  made  available  to  the  Congress. 

Another  large  component  of  the  health 
programs  consists  of  construction  of 
hospitals  and  waste  treatment  works 
through  grants,  and  of  health  research 
facilities  through  grants  and  direct 
financing.  Expenditures  in  the  fiscal 
year  1960  for  these  programs  are  esti- 
mated at  $186  million,  which  is  $8  million 
more  than  in  the  previous  peak  year 
1959.  Pr(HX)sed  new  obligational  au- 
thority has  been  reduced  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  policy  outlined 
earlier  in  this  message  relative  to  public 
works.  For  hospital  construction,  the 
Congress  provided  a  sharply  increased 
1959  appropriation  for  antirecession  pur- 
poses, a  sizable  portion  of  which  will  be 
availa'jip  for  obligation  in  1960. 

The  future  of  our  health  programs  de- 
pends on  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified 
personnel.  Legislation  is  recommended 
to  extend  the  programs,  which  expire  on 
June  30,  1959,  for  training  of  professional 
nurses  and  for  graduate  training  of  pub- 
lic health  personnel. 

Social  security  and  public  assistance: 
The  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
for  income  maintenance  should  be 
mainly  discharged  through  contributory, 
self-supporting  social  insurance.  Today 
we  have  social  insurance  programs  which 
help  protect  nearly  all  our  people  from 
loss  of  income  due  to  old  age,  permanent 
disability,  or  death  of  the  wage  earner. 
The  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system  provides  basic 
protection  for  nearly  all  workers;  mili- 
tary personnel  and  railroad  workers  are 
covered  in  addition  by  special  Federal 
systems;  and  Federal  civilian  employees 
are  protected  by  special  laws.  The 
growth  of  the  social  security  program 
since  World  War  II  is  indicated  below : 
Old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
(Fiscal  years) 


ig«o 
estimate 


rcrct'nt  of  workers  covered.- 

'1 1  t  il    iinTHia!    benefits    paid    out 

(i!i  millions).- 

Av,>ri(rt'  monthly  number  of  bene- 

licuiries  {in  mliliona) .- 


Despite  this  tremendotis  growth,  and 
despite    the    primary    responsibility    of 


State  and  local  governments  for  the  eco- 
nomic security  needs  not  met  by  social 
insurance.  Federal  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic assistance  grants  to  States  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  1960 — chiefly  because  of 
the  1958  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Legislation  raising  the  Fed- 
eral matching  share  or  extending  Fed- 
eral participation  to  new  groups  has 
been  enacted  five  times  in  the  last  six 
Congresses.  The  following  table  shows 
the  growth  in  this  program  in  the  period 
since  1946: 


Public  assistance  grants 

[FLscal  yeirs] 

M'ttinl 

lOTiO 
esll- 
mutti 

Federal  exjiondltiires  (In  mill!i)n<!l  

Fedoral   share   in   tot.l   ex|>onilitun's 

(perceni>           

A  Venice  monthly  number  of  redplenU 

(in  millions)                .--.--- ._._.. 

$44r> 

44 

2.8 

$2,0IH 

67 

6.7 

Under  the  authority  of  recent  legis- 
lation, an  Advisory  Council  is  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  study  the  whole 
structure  and  financing  of  our  public  as- 
sistance programs,  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  to  present  to  this  Council,  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  the  issue  of 
what  constitutes  an  appropriate  Federal 
share  in  these  programs.  1  have  also  re- 
quested him  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions, after  consulting  the  Council,  which 
can  be  presented  to  the  Congress  to  in- 
crease State  and  local  participation  in 
the  cost  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams beginning  in  1961.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  believe  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  share  of  such 
expenditures  has  increased  to  more  than 
57  percent  on  an  overall  basis  and  runs 
as  high  as  80  percent  in  many  cases.  I 
believe  that  this  trend  is  inconsistent 
with  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. If  it  continues,  the  control  of 
these  programs  will  shift  from  our  State 
and  local  governments  to  the  Federal 
Government.  We  must  keep  the  financ- 
ing and  control  of  these  programs  as 
close  as  we  passibly  can  to  the  people 
who  pay  the  necessary  taxes  and  see 
them  in  daily  operation. 

A  basic  problem  in  the  public  assist- 
ance programs  is  achieving  the  goal  of 
helping  people  to  help  themselves  re- 
turn to  self-support.  Solution  of  this 
problem  requires  studies  into  the  causes 
of  dependency  and  its  prevention.  It 
also  requires  better  training  of  local 
case  workers.  This  budget  provides  for 
cooperative  work  with  the  States  in  these 
two  areas. 

Other  welfare  services :  The  rehabilita- 
tion of  disabled  people  is  rewarding  in 
human  as  well  as  economic  terms.  This 
budget  provide.s  additional  funds  in  1960 
for  the  Federal-State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program.  It  is  estimated  that 
services  will  be  provided  to  314,000  per- 
sons during  1960  and  that  the  number 
rehabilitated  will  increase  to  90,000. 

Additional  funds  are  included  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  which  I  have  called  for  1960 
so  that  the  States.  localities,  private  or- 
ganizations,  and  Federal  agencies  can 


pool  their  knowledge  of  the  best  ways  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  youth.  Funds  are 
also  included  in  this  budget  for  the  1961 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  which 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  all  levels 
of  government  and  our  many  private  or- 
ganizations to  find  means  through  which 
they  can  contribute  to  a  better  life  for 
our  15  million  elderly  citizens. 

Railroad  retirement  Insurance:  The 
railroad  retirement  system  Is  a  combina- 
tion social  insurance  and  indtistrlal  re- 
tirement program  operated  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  but  self -financed  from  employ- 
ment taxes  on  railroad  workers  and  car- 
riers. Several  legislative  steps  should  be 
taken  to  improve  this  system : 

First,  it  should  be  placed  on  a  sound 
actuarial  basis.  Although  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  railroad  retirement  should 
be  fully  self-financed,  studies  made  In 
recent  years  show  that  the  system  is  In- 
curring a  substantial  actuarial  deficit. 
Therefore,  taxes  on  railroad  employ- 
ment should  be  increased  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  without  changUig  the 
status  of  such  contributions  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes. 

Second,  the  wages  covered  for  railroad 
retirement  should  be  raised  from  $4,200 
to  $4,800  annually  In  line  with  the  1958 
amendments  for  Federal  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance.  These 
two  systems  have  been  increasingly  co- 
ordinated, particularly  through  the  1946 
and  1951  amendments,  but  were  not 
equally  strengthened  last  year. 

Finally,  revisions  should  be  made  in 
the  law  governing  Federal  payments  to 
the  railroad  retirement  account  for  time 
spent  by  railroad  workers  in  military 
service.  According  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  Government  has  already 
paid  to  the  railroad  retirement  account 
an  estimated  $350  million  more  than  will 
ever  be  required  for  the  added  cost  of 
benefits  resulting  from  military  service 
previously  rendered  by  railroad  workers. 
Furthermore,  the  law  requires  Govern- 
ment contributions  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  on  a  10-year  installment 
basis  to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  trust  funds  for  past 
military  service,  Including  the  service  of 
railroad  workers  for  whom  contributions 
have  already  been  paid  to  the  railroad  re- 
tirement fund. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  make 
the  actual  added  cost  of  military  service 
credits  the  basis  of  payment  to  the  rail- 
road account.  This  is  the  method  al- 
ready Incorporated  in  law  for  military 
service  by  railroad  workers  before  1937 
and  is  also  the  method  specified  for  non- 
contributory  service  credits  for  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  pur- 
poses. Payment  on  this  basis  will  save 
taxpayers  an  estimated  $95  milUon  in 
future  appropriations  for  military  serv- 
ice between  1948  and  1954.  The  past 
Government  overpayments  to  the  rail- 
road system  should  be  transferred  to  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance trust  funds  as  the  annual  Install- 
ments of  Government  contributions  to 
those  funds  become  due.  By  providing 
the  first  such  installment  for  1960.  this 
legislation  will  make  unnecessary  an  $80 
million  appropriation  from  the  general 
fund  for  that  year. 
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The  upward  trend  of  expenditures  In 
veterans'  programs  Is  expected  to  halt 
temporarily  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
mainly  because  declining  workloads  re- 
sult in  a  decrease  of  $163  million  for  re- 
adjustment programs  which  have  helped 
so  many  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conflict  to  become  reestab- 
lished in  civilian  life.  Expenditures  for 
disability  and  death  compensation, 
which  have  Increased  in  the  last  several 
years  because  higher  rates  were  enacted, 
are  expected  to  decrease  somewhat  in 
1960  as  the  number  of  beneficiaries  de- 
clines. However,  expenditxires  for  other 
permanent  programs  are  continuing  to 
increase,  primarily  because  more  veter- 
ans with  disabilities  not  resulting  from 
their  military  service  are  receiving  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  or  pensions.  The 
estimated  total  expenditures  for  veter- 
ans in  1960  of  $5.1  billion  are  $110  million 
less  than  in  1959,  and  $62  million  more 
than  in  1958. 

Most  of  the  expenditures  for  veterans* 
beneflts  and  services  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  ordinary  appropriation  proc- 
esses because  the  eligibility  conditions 
and  benefit  rates  are  set  by  basic  legisla- 
tion, and  payments  must  be  made  If 
eligible  veterans  apply. 

Veterans'  services  and  benefttB 

|Fis<-al  years.    In  r>]illion^| 
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'  Compares  with  new  obUjrtttli>nal  tuithorlty  of  $5,071 
nnlli-.n  en»<ted  for  19.V>  .md  V .l'if>  million  (tncliidinR 
li:.'.'iiiii;i<in  for  iiiitlcliKitcvl  .tuppl'-menlal  aulhortialions) 
e^iiinile*!  for  IVS. 

This  Nation  has  always  shown  deep 
gratitude  and  provided  special  beneflts 
and  privileges  for  its  war  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  particularly  for  those 
veterans  killed  or  disabled  as  a  result  of 
their  service  and  for  their  widows  and 
children.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will 
always  continue  comE>exx5ation  programs 
which  reflect  this  policy.  However,  I 
believe  that  certain  of  oxu-  national  poli- 
cies and  legislation  governing  other  vet- 
erans' programs  should  be  modified. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  beneflts 
provided  to  veterans  and  their  famiUes 


for  disability  or  deaths  not  resulting 
from  or  related  to  military  service. 
With  veterans  and  their  families  con- 
stituting nearly  half  of  our  population, 
the  cost  of  these  veterans'  benefits  is 
high,  and  will  continue  to  Increase  as 
our  veterans  advance  in  age. 

Pensions:  We  must  continue  veterans' 
pensions  and  Increase  pension  rates 
for  whose  who  are  without  other 
resources,  particularly  If  they  have 
families.  However,  eligibility  should  be 
determined  according  to  effective  tests 
of  need,  both  as  to  income  and  as  to  net 
worth,  so  that  payments  will  no  longer 
be  made  where  the  veteran  or  his  family 
has  adequate  resources  for  basic  neces- 
sities from  other  sources.  Properly  ap- 
plied. I  bslieve  this  approach  can  better 
serve  those  who  are  now  In  need  and  at 
the  same  time  minimize  the  burden 
placed  on  taxpayers  by  present  laws,  I 
have,  accordingly,  asked  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  present  to 
the  Congress  legislation  both  to  provide 
more  equitable  treatment  of  needy  vet- 
erans and  to  modernize  the  veterans' 
pension  program  In  the  light  of  social 
developments  and  changes. 

Compensation:  Other  veterans'  pro- 
grams also  merit  close  continuing  atten- 
tion. The  Veterans'  Administrator  will 
expedite  and  broaden  the  work  under- 
way in  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
revising  standards  for  rating  of  disabili- 
ties. For  some  of  the  seriously  disabled 
veterans,  whose  activities  are  greatly  re- 
stricted, increases  in  compensation  rates 
are  warranted.  Likewise,  improved  re- 
habilitation services  should  be  provided 
for  those  few  peacetime  ex-servicemen 
with  substantial  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

Hospital  smd  medical  care :  This  budg- 
et includes  $891  million  of  expenditures 
for  hospital  and  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans in  1960.  The  Increase  of  $6  mil- 
lion from  1959  is  provided  to  improve 
the  staffing  and  quality  of  service  in  the 
hospitals.  Provision  is  made  for  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  care  for  an  aver- 
age of  140,800  beneficiaries  per  day. 

More  than  2  million  outpatient  treat- 
ments or  examinations  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  wiU  be   provided  in 

1960. 

An  appropriation  of  $20  million  Is 
recommended  for  modernization  of  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  facilities;  with 
balances  from  prior  years,  this  appro- 
priation will  permit  expenditures  of  $55 
million  for  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion. 

Administration:  Administrative  ex- 
penditures associated  with  veterans'  pro- 
grams will  be  lower  in  1960  than  in  the 
current  year  because  of  declining  work- 
loads and  increasing  efficiency.  Funds 
are  provided  for  improving  the  top 
management  and  evaluation  activities  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  ap- 
plication of  modem  high-speed  auto- 
matic equipment  to  the  large  volume 
recordkeeping  and  clerical  operations 
will  be  extended.  This  will  produce  sig- 
nificant administrative  savings  in  fu- 
ture years. 

IMTZKKST 

Interest  payments  are  estimated  to 
rise  $495  million  to  $8.1  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960.     These  payments,  al- 


most entirely  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  represent  more  than  10  percent  of 
budget  expenditures. 

Interest 
(Fiscal  yoars.    In  millions 


Budget  expendi- 
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actual 
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mate 
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obUga- 
tional 

author- 
ity for 
1060 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Interest  on  n-ftmtls  of  re- 
ceipts  

$7,007 
74 

8 

$7,500 

02 

9 

$8,000 

87 

0 

$8,000 
87 

Interest     on     uninvested 
funds    

0 

Total     

7,689    7.601 

8,006 

8,00* 

Since  the  spring  of  1958.  market  rates 
of  interest  have  increased,  reflecting  the 
strong  recovery  of  the  economy.  The 
rise  in  market  rates  requires  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  higher  Interest  on  securities 
issued  to  refinance  the  heavy  voliune  of 
maturing  Government  oblUrations.  a 
large  part  of  which  were  issued  when 
interest  rates  were  lower. 

In  addition  to  higher  interest  rates,  the 
amount  of  Interest  pa3rments  depends 
on  the  size  and  composition  of  the  public 
debt.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  pubUc 
debt  will  reach  $285  bilUon  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  On  the  basis  of  the 
balanced  budget  I  am  presenting,  the 
debt  will  be  no  higher  at  the  end  of  1960, 
although  there  will  be  a  substantial  tem- 
porary increase  during  the  year. 

CENEKAL    COVnNMXNT 

Expenditures  for  general  Government 
activities  are  estimated  at  $1.7  biUion  in 
1960,  an  Increase  of  $62  million  from 
1959,  primarily  because  of  the  volume  of 
construction  of  Government  office  build- 
ings started  in  earlier  years,  including 
the  new  office  building  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

General  government 

[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 
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73 
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20 

25 

0 

0 

Propoiwd  lepislation  for 
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10 

10 

Total    

1,356 

.1,673  I1.735 

>  1, 617 

1 

1 

I  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  of  $1,417 
million  enacted  for  1958  and  $1 ,7»9  million  (including  $157 
million  for  anticipated  supplemental  aulhoriiatlons) 
estimated  for  1950. 

General  property  and  records  manage- 
ment: Initiation  of  new  construction  is 
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being  deferred  in  the  flscfl  year  1960  and 
no  funds  are  recommended  for  starting 
new  general  office  biilldings.  In  1959,  a 
total  of  $208  million  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority was  enacted  for  this  purpose. 
Hence,  exj)enditures  in  1960  for  Govern- 
ment office  buildings  started  in  prior 
years  will  increase  sharply. 

Central  personnel  management:  The 
public  interest  requires  a  comprehensive 
analysis  and  modernization  of  Federal 
pay  policies  and  systems.  The  salary 
and  benefit  systems  for  Federal  civilian 
employees  should  combine  the  best  prac- 
tices of  progressive  private  employers 
with  the  special  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Government  policy  should  pro- 
mote efficiency,  maintain  a  clear  rela- 
tionship at  all  levels  between  pay  and 
work  performed,  and  assure  compensa- 
tion reasonably  comparable  with  that  in 
private  employment.  Although  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years, 
the  present  system  falls  far  short  of 
meeting  these  objectives.  Accordingly. 
I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
Joint  Commission  on  Civilian  Employee 
Compensation  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  home  rule 
for  E>istrict  of  Columbia :  I  again  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
to  admit  Hawaii  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  and  to  grant  home  rule  to  the 
District  of  Colimibla.  It  would  be  un- 
conscionable if  either  of  these  actions 
were  delayed  any  longer. 

Alaska :  I  am  highly  gratified  to  be  the 
first  President  in  47  years  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  welcoming  a  new  State 
Into  the  Union.  Alaska  takes  its  place 
as  the  equal  of  the  other  48  States  with 
both  the  privileges  and  the  responsibil- 
ities that  go  with  statehood.  Recom- 
mendations will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  concerning  certain  changes 
needed  In  Federal  law  as  a  result  of 
Alaska's  admission  to  the  Union  in  order 
to  apply  to  Alaska  the  same  general  laws, 
rules,  and  policies  as  are  applicable  to 
other  States. 

The  size  of  the  new  State,  its  geo- 
graphic location,  present  Federal  owner- 
ship of  99  percent  of  the  land  area,  and 
Federal  administration  of  services  pro- 
vided elsewhere  by  private  enterprise  and 
State  and  local  governments  create  prob- 
lems not  previously  encountered  when 
new  States  were  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Furthermore,  some  time  will  elapse  be- 
fore Alaska  can  benefit  fully  from  the 
revenues  to  be  derived  from  public  lands 
and  other  resources  to  be  made  available 
to  the  State  by  the  Statehood  Act.  The 
Federal  Government  is  cooperating  with 
Alaska  in  developing  constructive  solu- 
tions to  these  transitional  problems. 

In  the  longrun  interest  of  both  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  continue  special  pro- 
grams in  Alaska  which,  in  other  States, 
are  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
governments  or  of  private  enterprise. 
The  Federal  Government  should  provide 
such  financial  assistance  as  is  necessary 
to  facilitate  transfer  to  the  State  of  such 
programs  as  highway  construction  and 
maintenance,  airport  operations,  and 
public  health  services.  Therefore,  legis- 
lation will  be  proposed  to  authorize  the 


pasrment  of  transitional  grants  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 
and  in  declining  amoimts  for  the  subse- 
quent 4  years.  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Alaska  could  choose  between  re- 
ceiving the  entire  transitional  grant  or 
requesting  that  a  portion  be  used  for 
financing  continued  Federal  operations 
during  an  interim  period. 

Expenditures  for  the  transitional 
grants  to  Alaska  will  be  largely  offset  by 
the  elimination  of  exlstlrig  special  Fed- 
eral programs  in  Alaska.  Alaska  will,  of 
course,  be  eligible  to  participate  in  reg- 
ular Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  on  a 
comparable  basis  with  the  other  States. 

Other  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion: The  last  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  cover  some  of  my  most  vu-gent 
proposals  for  amending  the  immigration 
laws.  Legislation  on  the  remaining  pro- 
posals should  be  promptly  enacted,  and 
the  expiring  authority  to  issue  visas  to 
certain  orphans  and  to  aliens  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  should  be  extended. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Congress 
direct  special  attention  to  the  creation 
of  additional  Fijderal  judgeships  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Judicial  Conference,  and 
the  strengthening  of  Federal  laWs  against 
organized  crimd. 

To  permit  further  timely  improve- 
ments in  the  structure  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Ctovernment,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  extend  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  which  is 
effective  only  until  June  1.  1959. 

I  again  recommend  that  the  President 
be  authorized  to  make  awards  for  dis- 
tinguished civilian  achievement. 

CONCLUSION 

This  budget  charts  the  course  our  Gov- 
ernment should  take  as  we  embark  on 
the  decade  of  the  1960's.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  the  pace  of  achievement 
and  universal  change  has  quickened  with 
each  successive  year,  sharpening  the  need 
for  adjustments  in  the  relations  of  peo- 
ples and  nations  to  each  other.  In  the 
decade  facing  us.  the  challenges  to  repre- 
sentative government  will  be  no  less  than 
in  the  past:  indeed,  the  tasks  which  are 
certain  to  be  laid  upon  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  will  re- 
quire from  each  increasing  vision,  under- 
standing, and  wisdom. 

This  budget  is  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  effec- 
tively as  possible.  It  rejects  the  philoso- 
phy that  the  national  welfare  is  best 
served  by  satisfying  every  demand  for 
Federal  expenditures. 

Our  objective,  as  a  free  Nation,  must 
be  to  prepare  for  the  momentous  decade 
ahead  by  entering  the  fiscal  year  1960 
with  a  world  at  peace,  and  with  a  strong 
and  free  economy  as  the  prerequisite  for 
healthy  growth  in  the  years  to  follow. 
This  can  be  achieved  through  Govern- 
ment actions  which  help  foster  private 
economic  recovery  and  development,  and 
which  restrain  the  forces  that  would 
drive  prices  higher,  and  thereby  cheapen 
our  money  and  erode  our  personal  sav- 
ings. The  first  step  is  to  avoid  a  budget 
deficit  by  having  the  Government  live 
within  Its  means,  especially  during  pros- 
perous, peacetime  periods. 


The  1960  budget  reflects  our  determl- 
nation  to  do  this.  

DWIGHT  D.  EXSXHKOWn. 

Janxtary  19. 1959. 
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THE   PRESIDENTS    BUDOITT 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mes- 
sage just  read  is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant of  all  the  messages  President 
Eisenhower  has  sent  to  the  Congress  dur- 
ing his  administration.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  any  American 
President  will  address  to  Congress  in 
many  years  to  come. 

It  is  Important  both  because  of  its  con- 
tent and  because  of  the  situation  it  Is 
designed  to  meet. 

Abroad  we  are  confronted  with  the 
most  powerful  and  implacable  enemy 
which  has  menaced  our  country  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  At 
home  we  are  losing  steadily  in  a  mortal 
confiict  with  Infiation.  And  the  two  are 
allies.  Each  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
other. 

Of  the  two.  inflation  Is  perhaps  the 
more  dangerous  because  it  is  already 
sapping  at  the  foundations  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  already  spreading  like  a 
cancer  through  every  business  and  polit- 
ical activity  of  the  Nation.  It  is  driving 
to  undreamed  of  peaks  the  quotations  on 
the  exchanges  of  Wall  Street.  It  is  in- 
creasing every  morning  the  sun  rises  the 
cost  of  every  breakfast  table  in  America. 
And  it  is  pricing  tiie  cost  of  national  de- 
fense to  totals  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  costs  of  the  production  of  competing 
armament  in  Russia. 

The  major  proposal  of  the  naessage  and 
the  budget  is  that  we  live  within  our 
means.  For  years  we  have  been  spending 
more  than  the  national  income.  We 
have  been  spending  money  we  did  not 
have  for  things  we  could  get  along  with- 
out. During  these  last  few  years  when 
the  national  revenues  have  exceeded  in 
volume  the  Income  of  any  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world  we  have  Increased 
disbursements  faster  than  we  increased 
revenues  with  no  effort  to  pay  our  debts 
and  without  thought  of  the  inevitable 
day  of  reckoning. 

As  a  result  we  owe  today  the  largest 
public  debt  ever  owed,  either  in  time  of 
peace  or  In  time  of  war,  by  any  govern- 
ment In  any  country  in  any  period  of 
recorded  time.  The  interest  alone  is  in- 
creased nearly  $500  million  in  this  budget 
in  exces-s  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  in  the  last  budget.  And  this  budget 
recommends  another  of  a  long  series  of 
legislative  enactments  raising  the  cell- 
ing on  the  public  debt — from  $28  billion 
to  $285  billion. 

The  alarming  feature  of  the  recom- 
mendation, Mr.  Speaker.  If  anything 
could  be  more  alarming  than  the  debt 
itself,  Is  that  the  Presidential  message 
proposes  that  the  increase  be  permanent. 
That  one  word  "permanent"  Is  one  of 
the  most  significant  in  the  entire  budget 
message.  It  forecloses  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  reduction  in  the  national  debt 
or  reduction  in  the  stupendous  burden 
of  interest  on  the  national  debt  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  And  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 


housewife  to  take  a  basket  to  the  comer 
grocery.  She  can  now  carry  home  the 
week's  supply  of  groceries  in  her  arms. 
The  cost  of  clothing  to  keep  a  child  in 
school  goes  up  every  session  of  Congress, 
because  the  President  has  been  recom- 
mending and  Congress  has  been  passing 
appropriation  bUls  and  other  bills  to 
spend  money  we  do  not  have  for  things 
the  local  communities  should  themselves 
provide  or  which  the  States  and  the  Na- 
tion have  t>een  doing  without  and  which 
they  could  continue  to  do  witho^t. 

Ldfe  savings  are  being  swept  away; 
money  accumulated  for  old  age  is  being 
dissipated;  pensions  and  allowances  are 
being  reduced  in  buying  power;  life  m- 
surance  is  being  eroded  and  all  economic 
systems  and  plans  for  the  future  and  for 
succeeding  generations  are  being  reduced 
to  chaos. 

All  over  the  Nation  this  month  boards 
of  directors  of  countless  corporations  are 
considering  plans  for  promotion,  plans 
for  new  plants,  and  more  widely  distrib- 
uted factories.  But  Infiation  has  driven 
costs  of  construction  and  maintenance 
and  operation  so  high  that  they  are  re- 
luctantly canceling  or  postponing  plans 
for  expansion.  As  a  result,  communities 
everywhere  are  denied  local  branches 
and  labor  is  denied  employment  and  the 
economy  of  the  country'  is  denied  the 
shot  in  the  arm  it  so  desperately  needs. 
The  paralysis  of  inflation  is  everywhere 
fostered  by  executive  and  legislative 
promulgations  from  Washington,  is 
everywhere  freezing  and  shackling  the 
genius  of  America. 

And  yet  the  excess  portions  of  this 
budget,  and  the  last  budget,  are  in  non- 
military  items.  Over  the  past  5  years 
total  buogetary  expenditures,  not  in- 
cluding the  highway  it^in,  have  risen 
from  $67.8  billion  to  $80.9  billion. 
That  increase  came  about  solely  by  in- 
creased spending  for  nondefense  items. 
A  budget  deficit  is  fuel  on  the  fires  of  m- 
flation  and  yet  the  budget  before  us  Is 
balanced  by  such  a  narrow  margin — 
one-tenth  of  1  percent — that  a  casual 
glance  at  the  record  of  past  budgets 
shows  there  is  practically  no  possibility 
of  the  balance  being  maintained  through 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  proposed. 

The  burning  issue  in  the  Nation  today 
is  the  battle  against  infiation.  And  it  is 
not  a  cold  war.  It  is  at  a  critical  point. 
If  runaway  infiation  takes  over  It  would 
be  a  setback  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  for  the  entire  free  world. 
Other  nations  are  watchmg  us  appre- 
hensively. Resolute  action  now  along 
sound  financial  lines  will  reassure  them. 
WHO  pmrpASES  the  budoett 

Let  us  concede  right  here  that  all  fis- 
cal recommendations  start  with  the 
President.  Congress  does  not  make  the 
budget.  That  Is  the  duty  and  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  President.  The  law  is 
clear  and  specific.  He  is  directed  by 
the  statute  to  make  such  tax,  spending, 
and  appropriation  recommendations  as 
in  his  judgment  are  necessary.  The 
President  is  In  complete  command  in 
making  the  budget.  He  does  not  have 
to  recommend  bigger  appropriations. 
He  does  not  have  to  recommend  exten- 
sion of  war  tax  rates.  He  does  not  have 
to  urge  new  taxes — as  he  does  In  this 


budget.  He  Is  at  complete  liberty  to 
recommend  a  cut  of  5,  10,  15,  20  billion 
or  any  other  amount.  So  when  the  ad- 
ministration talks  economy  and  hope  of 
tax  reduction  but  submits  record  budg- 
ets that  is  the  President's  action,  not 
that  of  the  Congress.  He  cannot  escape 
that  responsibility  because  the  law  places 
it  on  him. 

A    SPEKDES'S    BUDGET 

The  razor-thin  budget  margin  of  $70 
million  rests  on  several  important  but 
uncertain  premises.  But  there  is  no  un- 
certainty about  some  features  of  this 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  spender's  budg- 
et. This  budget  for  fiscal  1960  tops  all 
previous  record  budgets  from  President 
Eisenhower.  It  proposes  spending  far 
beyond  any  previous  Eisenhower  budget 
submission — even  beyond  the  record- 
breaking  peacetime  budget  submitted 
just  a  year  ago.  It  is  $5  billion  beyond 
the  budget  against  which  the  people,  and 
even  the  administration  itself,  rebelled 
only  2  years  ago. 

In  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  the  morning 
after  last  November  A,  the  President's 
significant  public  reaction  to  his  party's 
debacle  the  day  before  was  that  the 
American  people  had  elected  a  spending 
Congress.  And  he  gave  notice  of  intent 
to  declare  war  on  excessive  spending. 

"I  think  every  place  we  are  spending 
too  much  money,"  the  President  was 
quoted  as  saying.  He  inveighed  against 
lavishness,  against  waste  and  duplica- 
tion, against  what  he  termed  "loose  han- 
dling of  our  fiscal  affairs."  He  was  fur- 
ther quoted  as  saying  "we  must  start 
right  from  the  biggest  and  go  right  down 
to  the  smallest."  He  Intimated  reduc- 
tions could  be  expected  all  along  the  line 
in  his  new  budget.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  he  again  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  subject  of  spending,  about 
the  inflationary  and  Inevitably  disastrous 
consequences  of  excessive  and  deficit 
spending.  "Except  only  in  critical  emer- 
gencies," he  said,  "we  must  meet  current 
costs  from  current  revenue." 

The  President's  $72  billion  budget  re- 
ceived 2  years  ago  this  month  established 
a  record  up  to  that  time.  Secretary 
Humphrey  refc)elled.  Even  the  President 
in  effect  disowned  it  and  invited  Con- 
gress to  cut  it  The  Budget  Director 
testified  he  hoped  it  would  be  cut.  And 
we  cut  it  materially.  This  budget  tops 
that  one  by  $5  billion. 

This  budget  rests  on  the  assumption  of 
a  revenue  take  of  $77.1  billion,  not 
counting  the  highway  fund — and  $80  bil- 
lion with  it  if  Congress  follows  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  and  enacts  the 
new  gasoline  and  fuel  taxes.  That's  the 
highest  revenue  since  the  Repubhc  was 
founded.  And  this  budget  would  also  be 
out  of  balance  except  for  the  President's 
request,  that  wartime  tax  rates  be  again 
extended — although  he  hsis  previously 
insisted  that  tax  rates  are  too  high. 

SEVKN-TKAK  COMPARATIVE  RECORD 

Lest  any  doubt  remain  about  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  compare  the 
7-year  record  of  fiscal  years  1954  through 
1960  imder  the  present  administration 
with  the  immediately  preceding  7  years 
of  fiscal  years  1947  through  1953  imder 


the  previous  administration.  And  keep 
in  mind  that  in  3  of  those  7  years  we  were 
at  war  in  Korea : 

Budget  revenues  during  the  present  ad- 
ministration exceed  the  previous  admin- 
istration by  $149.1  billion. 

Budget  expenditures  imder  the  pres- 
ent administration  exceed  expenditures 
under  the  previous  administration  by 
$163.1  billion. 

The  cumulative  net  deficit  under  the 
present  administration,  is  $19.7  billion. 
Under  the  previous  sulministration  itwas 
only  $5.7  billion  including  the  8  war 
years  of  Korea.  If  you  eliminate  the  war 
years,  there  was  a  surplus,  not  a  deficit. 

Now.  the  public  debt:  Including  the 
budget  received  today,  the  debt  has  in- 
creased under  the  present  administra- 
tion by  $18.9  billion,  whereas  under  the 
previous  administration  it  was  reduced 
by  $3.3  billion.  In  the  4  peacetime  years 
1947-50,  it  was  reduced  by  $12  billion. 
But  even  with  3  war  years  mcluded,  it 
was  reduced  imder  the  previovis  admin- 
istration. 

I  include  here  several  tabulations  of 
official  figures  in  support  of  the  compari- 
sons drawn. 

Net  budget  receipts,  expenditures,  and  defi- 
cit (  — )  or  surplus  (  +  ).  fiscal  years  1954- 
60 

[In  biUions] 


Net 

Net 

Deficit 

Fiscal  year 

receipts 

exi)en(l- 

(-)or 

Itures 

surplus 
(+) 

1.  Fiscal  19M 

$64.7 
60.4 
66.1 

$67.8 
64.6 
66.5 

-$3.1 

2    Fiscal  1955.. 

-4.2 

3.  Fiscal  1956 

+  1.6 

i.  FLscal  1957: 

la)   IncludlnK     highway 

trust  fund... - 

72.5 

70.3 

+2  2 

(b)   Excluding   highway 

trust  fund  as  per 

budget 

71.0 

60.4 

+1.6 

5.  Fiscal  1958; 

(a)  Including     highway 

trust  fund 

71.2 

73.5 

-2.3 

(b)  Excluding  highway 

trust  fund  as  per 

budget 

60.1 

71.  B 

-2.8 

6.  Current  fiscal  1959  (revised 

estimates    in    1960 

budget ) : 

(a)  Including    highway 

fund 

70.1 

83.4 

-13.3 

(b)   Excluding  highway 

trast  fund  as  per 

budget -- 

68.0 

80.0 

'  -12.0 

7.  Fiscal   I960   (budget  esti- 

mates) : 

(a)  Including     highway 

trust  fund 

80.0 

80.1 

>  -0.1 

(b)  Excluding  highway 

trun  fund  as  per 

budget 

77.1 

77.0 

>+0  1 

8.  Totals,  all  7  years: 

(a)  Including     highway 

trust  fund              

487.0 

506.2 

-10.3 

(b)  Excluding  highway 

trust  fund  as  per 

budget «--- 

478.4 

406.1 

-19.7 

'  Original  budget  was  a  $0.5  bUUon  surplus.  Midyear 
review  in  September  1958  was  a  $12.2  billion  deflclt. 

« In  addition  to  items  referred  to  in  footnote  3,  also  as- 
sumes enactment  of  certain  new  gasoline  and  fuel  taxes. 

>  .\mong  many  other  things,  assumes  enactment  of  $3.50 
million  postal  rate  bill,  and  other  reienue  |»roposals. 
Also  assumes  enactment  of  various  legLslative  proposi- 
tions having  eii)enditure  reduction  effects. 

The  public  debt 

|In  billions] 

o/pev 
I,  Actual  Increase.  5  fiscal  years  (1054-58): 

July  1953 $ae«.i 

July  1956 276.8 

Inorea.se  in  5  years +10.2 
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The  public  debt— continued 

(In  blUions]  Bef<iin<n« 

oft*» 

3.  Boflnt  estimate  of  increase  darta«  fiscal  1M8 

(July  l»n  to  July  1959— from  $27«.S  to  $385.0)  .  -Ha.  7 

3   Estimated  Increase  In  6  years - +18.9 

4.  Budret  eatlinate  of  change  during  fiscal  1980 

(July  IseetoJoly  1960— fromtaB9.0to$28«.0).   Nona 

8.  Total  budRcted  Increase  far  the  7  fiscal  years 

July  l»aa  to  July  1960 +18  » 

NOTK.— Old  statutory  limit  of  $275  billion  baa  been 
raised  as  follows: 

For  fiscal  19.M  by  $6,000,000.0(W. 
For  fiscal  19S«  by  $6,000,000,000. 
For  fiscal  1967  by  $3,000,000,000. 
For  fiscal  1958  by  $5,000,000,000. 

For  fiscal  1959  by— 

$8,000,000,000  (permanently  to  $283,000,000,000). 
$6,000,000,000  (U>mporarUy  to  $288,000,000,000). 
Spkcial  note.— Preakleiifs  budget  meBsage  recommends 
permanent  debt  celling  be  raised  permanently  by  $2,- 
000,000,000  (to  $285,000,000,000),  plus  a  further,  but  un- 
specified, temporary  Increase  (or  fiscal  1960. 

Comparative    figures    on    income,    spending, 
deficits  or  surplusea(  and  debt  changes 

fin  bilU(ms  of  dollars] 

7-year  tax  take— net  budget  receipt": 

Under      present      administration    (fi.scals 

1954-60)..- -     $47R.4 

Under     previous     adrntoistration     (flficala 

1947-53) 3^  3 

Present  administration  over  prcviou.i  .  +149  1 

J.ytBZ  outgo — net  budget  cjtpen'liturrs: 

Under  present  administration   (fiscals 

1954-60) -      **81 

Under     previous     administration     (fiscals 

1947-53) ---- _m0 

Present  administration  over  previous...  +lf>3  1 


dmiparative  figures  on  income,  spending, 
deficits  or  surpluses,  and  debt  changes — 
continued 

[In  blUloni  of  dollar 8] 

7-year  deficits: 

Under  present  administration  (fiscals 
1954-60,  all  (leao'time  years) —$19. 7 

Under  previous  administration  (fiscals 
1947-53,  of  whlcli  1951-53  were  war  years  in 
Korea) '-»-7 

Present  administration  over  previous. . .    +14.0 

7-year  changes  in  the  Federal  public  debt: 

Under  present  admlnl-stratlon  (July  1953  to 
July  1960  per  pieeent  budget— (rum  $aj6.l 

billions  to  $285.(1  billions) +18.9 

Under  previous  a.lmlnlstratlon  (July  1946  to 
July  1953— from  $269.4  to  $206.1) -3.3 

Present  administration  over  previous +22.  3 

>  The  net  deflclt  during  the  3  Korean  war  years  (flstals 
1951-53)  was  $9.9  billions.  Thus  the  4  peacetime  years 
(fiscals  1947-50)  would  show  a  not  surplus  of  $4.2  billions. 

Note.— For  simplicity  here,  and  In  orilej  to  tie  dlicctly 
to  official  "budget''  fii.-ures,  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  highway  program  for  years  19,'i7-«iO  under  the  high- 
way truiit  fund,  whUh  t>egan  with  1957  to  Include  pro- 
gn«nis  oarricd  in  earlier  "budget"  totals,  have  been 
omitted. 

NO    TANCIBLK    HOPI    OF  TAX   KKUKP 

Another  certainty  about  this  budget  is 
that  it  aflfords  no  tangible  hope  for  tax 
relief.  There  are  vague  references  to  a 
time  in  the  foreseeable  future  when 
needed  tax  reforms  can  be  made.  But 
there  is  no  provision  for  it  in  this  budget. 

The  most  accurate  barometer  to  future 
spending  is  the  amount  of  authority  to 
obligate  the  Treasury.    That  comes  first. 


Spending  follows.  The  President  recom- 
mends in  this  budget  $76.8  billion  of  new 
obUgating  authority— $80.3  bilUon  In- 
cluding the  highway  fund.  To  get  the 
real  dimensions  of  what  this  signifles  as 
to  future  spending  and  hope  of  tax  relief, 
his  recommendations  on  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  compare  with  earlier 
years  in  this  fashion: 

BllUotu 
1960    budget    request    over    enacted 
1954 — the  first  year  of  the  admin- 
istration  +H7.  6 

1960  over   1986 — the  flrrt  year  of  a 
surplus  under  present  admlnUtra- 

tlon +".1 

1960  over   1958 — the   last  completed 

fiscal  year +0.S 

I960  compared  to  current  year  1959. 

Already  enacted  for  1959 +3.1 

Total  propoaed.  Including  $8.7  billion 

contemplated  supplementals —6.6 

When  he  asks  for  more  authority  to 
obligate,  he  signifies  more  spending. 

The  reduction  of  $5.6  billion  below  1959 
total  looks  favorable,  but  it  is  somewhat 
misleading  as  to  the  trend.  What  has 
actually  been  enacted  to  date  for  1959 
shows  1960  exceeding  1959  by  $3.1  billion. 

The  President  indicates  he  will  ask  for 
fiscal  1959  supplementals  of  $8.7  billion. 
Over  half  of  that  is  for  the  World  Bank 
and  International  Monetary  Fund,  al- 
though Congress  has  not  yet  passed  on  It. 


Appropriations  and  other  forms  of  authority  to  obligate  the  Government 

\A  rearrangement  ol  budget  table  7  with  certain  additiuos] 

|In  bUlionsj 


Enacted, 
1954 

En.%cted, 
1965 

Enactf-d, 
1956 

Enacte<l, 
1957 

Enr»otrd. 
195» 

1950 

1960 

(total 

pruposed) 

19G0  com  pared 
with— 

Type  of  authority 

Alre.idy 
eufttted 

Total 
proposed 

1959 
enacte<l 

1950 

total 

proposed 

1.  Appropriations: 

(ft)  Annual                                -- 

$51.8 
6.8 

6.8 

$50  8 
7.4 

$58  9 

7  8 

$61   9 
8  1 

$64.7 
8.0 

72.7 

.8 

3 

1 

$68.1 
8-0 

76.1 

6.1 

3 

.  1 

$67  5 
8  6 

+$2.8 
+  6 

-$a8 

(b)  Permanent  (annual  action  not  required). 

+  8 

68.6 

3.6 

.9 

.4 

52.6 
3.0 
10 
1.2 

68.2 

3.1 

2.4 

.4 

66.7 

3.2 

3 

.1 

7<)  0 

5.7 

.5 

2 

76.1 
.5 
.4 

+3.4 

-  3 
+  1 
-.1 

9    Thihlir  d^ht  rereints  authorltv     

-5.6 

^     f  nntmrt  Aiithoritv                            - - 

+  » 

4,  Reapproprlation  of  prior  funds 

— .  1 

03.5 
-.7 

57.8 

-.7 

64.1 
-.9 

70.3 
-.1 
TO.  2 

2.6 

76.4 
-.1 

73.9 

-.2 
73.7 

3.4 

.1 

82  6 

-.2 

77  0 
-.2 
76.8 

3.4 

.1 

+  3  1 

-5.6 

6,  Deduct  appropriations  to  lUiuidale  contract  authority  pn  viously 

p'anted - 

+5.1 

6i8 

57.1 

G3.2 

1  76.3 

3  6 
.1 

•82.4 

3.4 

.1 

-5.$ 

6.  Add  highway  trust  fund  for  proper  comparison  with  years  prior 
to  1957: 

(b)  Labor  standar'ls  and  refunds  of  taxes 



Orftn<i  total                  -.-   ..........._..-.-.-.-.-. ..... 

62.8 

57.1 

63.2 

72.8 

80.0 

77  2 

85.9 

80.3 

+3.1 

-i6 

'  The  budget  for  19.^9  recommended  enactment  of  several  amounts  as  .supplonientals 
for  1958  which  normally  should  have  hccn  carrle<l  in  thi"  regular  bills  for  19."9,  princi- 
pally a  $1.3  billion  defease  .supplemental;  a  $2  billion  Fxport-Import  borrowing  au- 
thority and  $2.3  billion  reimbursement  to  CCC.  Had  thoy  iK-t-n  handled  a.s  19'9 
fiscal  transactions,  as  usual,  the  comparison  between  1958  and  1959  would  be  more 
realistic. 


>  The  budget  for  1960  proposes  supplemental  and  deflclenrfrs  for  19*9  fiscal  In 
the  alinormally  blRh  nnioiiiit  of  $,s.7  billion  IncIudtnK  »4.'.  hU!k>n  special  Items  for 
the  World  Hiiik  an<l  Inlcrn;ilional  Monetary  !■  und,  Kxciudiiuf  these  unusual  Items, 
tJic  comparisons  between  years  would  reprcsint  a  more  normal  situation. 


IS  THX  Buuorr  in  balance  t 

The  pending  question  Is  whether  this 
new  budget  is  in  actual,  or  only  apparent, 
balance.  On  its  face,  it  is  balanced  by 
the  narrowest  margin — a  mere  pittance 
in  the  context  of  $77  billion  budgets. 
And  that  rests  on  a  number  of  contin- 
gencies. It  assumes  increased  income  of 
about  $10  billion  in  fiscal  1960  over 
1959. 

The  recommendation  for  legislation  to 
raise  postal  income  by  $350  million,  the 
request  for  new  taxes  to  keep  the  budget 
In  balance  are  matters  for  the  legisla- 
tive committees  to  process. 


This  Is  a  big  budget.  It  is  a  spender's 
budget.  It  is  a  political  budget.  It  ig- 
nores the  rule  of  prudence  by  failing  to 
allow  an  adequate  cushion  against  fur- 
ther essential  defense  costs  or  against  a 
shortage  in  revenues.  It  makes  no  al- 
lowance for  payment  on  our  staggering 
debt.    It  is  a  standstill  budget  at  best. 

In  light  of  unreliability  of  estimates  in 
recent  budgets,  this  nominal  budget  sur- 
plus of  $70  million  could  vanish  over- 
night. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  five  budgets  sent 
down  by  the  President,  the  original 
spending  estimates  of  the  President  were 


not  realized.  They  spent  more  each  time. 
Compare  the  following  estimates  with 
this  precarious  figure  of  $70  million: 

Spending  {in  billions) 


1959    budget    (latest 

flmiresl 

19S8  budget 

lU.")?  budget 

1956  budKCt 

1955  budget 


Presi- 

dent's 

Actual 

original 

result 

estimate 

r3.9 

$80.9 

71.8 

71.  B 

65.  1 

09,4 

62.4 

(M.S 

06.6 

64.6 

Exceeded 
orlKinal 
estimate 


+$7.0 
+0.1 


1959 
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Original  budget  estimates  of  deficits 
and  surpluses  matched  against  actual 
results  also  affords  comparisons  per- 
tinent to  the  present  situation.  The  ac- 
companying table  indicates  how  far  and 
how  often  the  mark  hafi  been  missed. 


Deficit  and  surplus  comparisons  under  the 

present  administration — continued 

[In  billions] 


Deficit  and  surplus  compirisons  under 
present  adminiitration 

|In  bllllom, 


the 


Fiscal 

year 

President's 
original 
budget 

recominen- 
dalioiks 

Actual 
results 

1954  

(') 

-$Z9 
-2.4 

+.4 
+  1.8 

—  $3  1 

I«&5 

—4  2 

U».Vi 

+  1.0 

-i-1  6 

lStt7 

1958 

-2.8 

Fiscal  year 

President's 
oriKinai 
budget 

recommen- 
dations 

Actual 
results 

1959  flatest  official  figures) 

+$.5 

'-$12.9 

Subtotal,  last  5  years 

1900  (cslimale) 

-2.6 

+.1 

-16.7 

I  .Submitted  hv  previous  adnilnl.stmtlon  but  revised 
and  administered  by  present  adi  Unistratiou. 


•  Latest  official  estimate. 

Note.— Hicliway  trust  fund,  which  began  with  fiscal 
year  19.'i7.  not  included. 

DErENSE   AND    NONDEFENSE   SPENDING 

There  is  a  general  impression  that 
deficit  spending  is  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  national  defense  and  therefore 
justified  by  the  need.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  excessive  budget  increases  have 
been  due  principally  to  nondefense 
spending,  as  will  be  noted: 


Net  budget  expenditures 
(In  blllioasl 


Fiscal  year 


Major  national 
s«'cunty 


All  other 
programs 


Detcnse- 
iniliiary 


1.  Ki.soal  I9.V}  (Korean  war  year)  

2.  Kl.sctll  iy.'.4 

3     KLscal  19.W 

4.   KlsoiI  19.V> 

.1.   KLscal  1957 

6.  Fiscal  1 9.W 

7.  K'scjil  I  W.I  ilatest  csllinate,  l«iO  budget).. 

8.  Fiscal  1900  (budget  estiniatrl     

CoinparLsons 

(a)  I9f<)  com[iared  with  la.«t  A'ar  year  (19.S3)     . 

(b)  19»"i<t  coniparivl    with    Isl    year   of  present 

a<l ministration  (19.54)      .. 

(c)  1960    cfiniparcd    with    1  *t    year    showing 

suqilus    under    i>res»'iit    administration 
(19.')«i) ._ 

(d)  IWiO  co'upart-d  with  las;   complcled   year 

(iy.'.8) ... 

(e)  l9(iUcompare<l  with  current  1959 estimate.. 


$43.  f) 
4(1  3 
■.V'  ,') 

3H.  4 
3'.l.  I 

«l.  K 
40. 'J 

-Z7 

+0.6 


+5.1 

+  1.8 
-(-0.1 


Total  ' 


$.V)4 
4-  9 
*l  'i 
40  (i 
4.)  4 
4t.  I 
4<1.  1 
4.VS 

-4.6 

-1.1 

+5.2 

+  1.7 
-0.3 


As 
budget 


$•-•3.  9 
•JO  9 
24.0 
25,9 
2ti.  1 
27.8 

»34.  H 
31.2 

+7.3 

•+10.  3 

+5.3 

+3.4 
-3.6 


Includ- 
Ine  high- 
way 
trust 
fund 


$23.9 
20.9 
21.0 
2.5.9 
27.0 
29.4 
37.3 
»».3 

+  10.4 
•+13.  4 

+8.4 

+4.9 
-3.0 


Total  net 
expenditures 


As 

|)e.r 
budget 


$74.3 

fi7.  8 
64.6 
fi<i.  5 
(i9.  4 
71,  ii 
•80.9 
77.0 

+2.7 

+9.2 

+  10.5 

+5.1 
-3.9 


Includ- 
ing high- 
way 
trust 
fund 


$74.3 
67.8 
64.6 
f)f,.  5 
70  3 
73.5 
83.4 
80.1 

»+5.  8 

+12.3 


+13.6 

+6.6 
-13 


I  As  classified  In  the  VM)0  budget  (earlier  years  included  "Deferuse  support"  which.  In  1900  is  .shifted  to  "All  other" 
procrani.s  ) 
>  Inoluiles  %2.H  billion  estimated  to  be  eiiiende'l  from  antlelp;ited  supplemeutals  of  $8.7  billion. 

•  KeprcsM-nts  lnm';i.se  of  nearly  8  percent  over  war  year  of  1953, 

*  Kepresents  .Mi  iH"rcent  ItuTeivse  over  l^'^. 
'  Represents  64  percent  Increase  over  1954. 

Note.— Highway  trust  fund  began  with  fiscal  year  1957. 

This  budget,  as  compared  to  fiscal 
1954,  the  first  year,  recommends  a  64- 
percent  increase  in  nondefense  spend- 
ing— up  $13.4  billion.  Nondefense  items 
in  this  budget  are  estimated  at  $8.4  bil- 
lion more  than  in  1956  when  they  first 
showed  a  budget  surplus.  This  is  what 
the  President  urges.  Does  that  signify 
they  have  spending  under  control?  The 
facade  of  surpluses  were  not  the  result 


of  retrenchment.  They  came  solely 
from  a  rising  tide  of  national  revenue 
and  war  tax  rates  in  time  of  peace.  And 
even  those  small  surpluses  were  con- 
sumed by  prior  deficits  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  should  take 
no  particular  comfort  from  the  $3.9 
billion  reduction  in  spending  shown  by 
this  budget.  It  is  largely  the  result  of 
a  handful  of  nonrecurring  1959  expenses. 


more  or  less  automatically  dropping  from 
the  1960  budget,  such  as  the  monetary 
fund  item,  termination  of  the  soil  bank 
acreage  reserve,  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  retroactive  pay 
raises,  and  a  few  other  special  Items. 

All  manner  of  increases  are  requested 
in  appropriations. 

BYPASSING    ANNX7AI,    OONGEE8SIOHAI.    BZVIZW 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  say  again  that, 
contrary  to  a  widely  held  impression,  the 
budget  is  not  processed  entirely  through 
the  appropriation  bills.  And  the  pres- 
ent budget  is  no  exception  to  that  rule. 

This  budget  especially  is  contingent 
on  enactment  of  many  legislative  propo- 
sitions, both  to  secure  more  revenue  and 
to  secure  reductions  in  spending.  Its 
balance  was  arrived  at  on  that  premise. 

The  appropriation  bills  at  one  time 
disclosed  the  disposition  of  the  budget 
recommendations  of  the  President  and 
how  much  money  would  be  removed  from 
the  Treasury.  Unfortunately  that  is  no 
longer  the  case.  In  recent  years  Con- 
gress has,  in  practice,  been  legislating 
against  its  most  vital  prerogative — con- 
trol of  the  pursestrings.  It  has  done  this 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  substan- 
tially impaired  its  control  of  spending 
authority.  Side  doors  to  the  Treasury 
have  been  opened  through  ingenious  con- 
trivances in  ever-increasing  volume  and 
with  ever-increasing  frequency.  The  ob- 
jective is  simple.  People  want  to  get 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  without  hav- 
ing to  pass  the  acid  test  of  annual  con- 
gressional scrutiny.  The  principal  de- 
vice is  a  harmless-sounding  method 
called  a  "public-debt  transaction,"  and 
there  are  others  such  as  "contract  au- 
thorizations." As  we  have  previously 
shown,  these  devices  are  in  every  respect 
an  appropriation  because  they  permit 
money  to  be  removed  from  the  Treasury 
without  further  congressional  action. 
But  through  this  device,  they  have  suc- 
cessfully escaped  the  regular  legislative 
route  and  the  annual  scrutiny  required 
of  appropriations. 

The  dimensions  of  these  end  runs  on 
the  armual  review  process  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions  last  year.  The  Senate 
undertook  to  preempt  the  appropriating 
powers  of  the  House  by  originating  a 
number  of  such  schemes,  for  all  man- 
ner of  expenditures,  carrying  a  total 
price  tag  of  nearly  $9  billion.  And  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  House  have  in- 
sisted on  concurring  in  this  shortcircuit- 
ing. 

For  general  reference,  a  tabulation  of 
identified  bills  of  the  last  session  is  in- 
cluded with  the  several  amounts  shown. 


^A. 


Authority  to  obligate  the  Government  carried  in  legislative  bills,  85th  Cong.,  Sd  sess.,  public-debt  transactions  and  contract  authorities 


Bm 

Subject 

Budget  request 

Senate 

House 

Enacted 

Enacte.1  com- 
pared with 
request 

a.  3418  (Public  Law  8.5-364) 

Emergency  Housing  Act     

$90,000,000 
2, 000, 000, 000 

$1,900,000,000 
2,000,000.000 

2.50,  000,  000 
900,000,000 
300,000,000 
350,000,000 

$1,900,000,000 
2, 000.  000,  000 

(') 
(») 
(') 
(') 

$1,900,000,000 
2, 000,  000, 000 

+$1,  810,  000.  000 

.^.  3149  (Public  Law  85-424) 

Export-Import  Bank  lending  author- 
ity. 
Small -business  Investments        

S.  3651  (Public  Law  85-699) 

S.  3497  (failed  to  pass) 

Community  facilities         

R.  3683  (pocket  veto) 

S.  4036  (failed  to  pass) 

Depressed  areas  .. . 

Minerals  subsidy 

'  House  committee  changed  to  regular  appropriation  anthorlzation. 
'  Reported  at  $1,900,000,000,  InoludlnK  $400,000,000  reTOlvliic  fund  feature. 
'ailed  of  passage. 


>  Reported  at  $200,000,000,  plus  $200,000,000  revolving  fimd;  changed  on  floor  to 
Bin  regular  appropriation  authorization. 

*  House  committee  changed  to  regular  appropriation  autborlcatlon  (of  $660,000,000, 
however). 


m 


tii: 


« 


¥ 
1 


-* 


HI 


840 
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AiOkorUy  to  obligaU  the  Government  carried  in  legislatine  bilU,  85th  Cong.,  td  test.,  publu>^ebt  trantaciion*  and  contract  authorUies— con. 


BlU 


B.  3303  (pocket  Teto) 

8.  40U  (tailed  to  pus) 

8.  8468  (Public  Law  86-740) 

H.R.  9821  (Public  Law  86-381).. 
H.R.  1SM7  (Public  Law  8S-8M). 

a  41(18 


H.B.  13014 _ 

8  1869 

H.R.  12M3'(PubHe'L«w  85^805). 

8.  1738  (Public  t*w  85-«72) 


Total. 


Subject 


Airport  (jrtuits--  — — 

Ilouslnf!  Act  of  1958 

Navaho-Hopt  rehatiilltatlon 

Highway  Act  of  19SR 

Education  bill  (sec.  3<)7) 

Writeoff  of  losses  under  Ucfensc  Pro- 
duction Act,  l>orrowlng  authority. 

Direct  veterans'  loan.s. 

TVA  borrowlnp  auttiority .- 

Capitol  Power  Plant  contraction 

Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958 


Budget  request 


tl,  9(10,000, 000 


300.000,000 


IW,  OU),  (XX) 


4.015,000,000 


Senate 


$512,000,000 

2,  475,  (KM),  (XX) 

20,  nOO,  000 

269,000,000 

n 


12.\  ono,  fKX) 

ft.  fl(X).  (XX) 
»•  3.  6««i.  OIX) 


Houae 


$437,000,000 

t') 
20.000,000 

aou.000,000 
(') 


(') 
(') 
^.wo,ooo 

»  2,  6af>.  000 


9,110,196,000 


4,  575,  196,  000 


Enacted 


•($437,000,000) 

^.'dixi,  (ioo 

235, 000,  UOO 


«,  sno.ooo 

2,  OBf..  000 


4.  IM,  196,  000 


Enartod  coin- 

(Mrrd  with 

request 


-$1,900,000,000 

+30,000.000 

+235.000,000 

"-300. 666. 666 


-125.000,000 
+«,M0.000 

+ie«i.ooo 


+140,190,000 


»  Oontraet  anthortty  prevailed  on  passaue  but  bill  was  pocket- vetoed. 
^Reported  at  »2,050,000,000,  but  MU  fulled  of  passage.  ... 

»  As  reported  bill  Included  a  public-debt  transaction  but  this  was  deleted  by  com- 
mittee floor  amendment. 


•  Reported  but  no  floor  it-lion. 

•  ReporUvl  at  JlSO.Ooii.iXXj.  but  no  floor  action; 
title  IX  of  S.  Miii  listed  above. 

'•  Estimated. 


same  program  wai  dnpUeated  ta 


It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  President  In- 
dicates he  ree^ards  these  end  runs  on  the 
appropriations  process  as  inconsistent 
with  sound  standards  of  budgetary 
practice. 

TRKES   WATS   TO   STATE   THE   SIZE   OT   THI 
ISeO    BXJDOET 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  business  of  the  Government  is  R- 
nanced  through  such  devices  as  trust 
funds.  These  are  outside  the  $77  billion 
general  budget.  Other  techniques  used 
to  strike  the  general  budget  total  tend  to 
understate  the  gross  dollar  volume  of 
Government  business.  There  is  Interest 
in  this  matter  because  the  sum  of  all 
these  items  gives  a  more  accxutite  picture 
of  total  Treasury  income  and  outgo. 
Accordingly,  I  Include  the  following 
tabulation: 

Three  way*  to  state  the  sUe  o/  the  1960 
budget 


Thn  administrative  biidp^t  — 
This  Is  the  one  most  tom- 
monly  used.  Its  InRredl  -nts 
are  "net  budRi-t"  r.Tfipt.s 
and  "net  budget"  e\|)i  mll- 
Iture*.  It  .shows  net  l>u''wt 
expenditures  asalni^t  \  hat 
mUht  he  termed  (reneral  un- 
aeKn'Kated  Trea.sury  receii'ts. 
It  Is  the  onr-  which  show«  thr 
$0,1  billion  surplus  pi  jcr 
tlon. 
The  "admlnlstratlvu  ' 
budifot  totals  are 

The  cash  budnet-Thl.s  is  lU- 
t»'rm  often  ai)p!ied  to  \  liAt 
the  budget  message  rcV'  to 
as  "Kec»'lpts  from  and  i  :iy- 
ments  to  the  puliilw"  ;iii 
efTort  to  portray  the  tn-  riii- 
tude  of  tne  ebb  and  flow  of 
funds  U'tween  the  (<u\  rn- 
ment  and  the  pu'ile. 
BrleHy,  this  combnie.-i 
"budCPt"  figures  (the  :ul- 
minlstrative  budE.t)  and 
trust  fund  receipts  an<l  ei- 
pemllttircs,  and  then  ellrnl- 
nates  lutraKovernnuiital  and 
Intralund  transaction;;  which 
do  not  represerrt  flow  of 
funds  either  to  or  from  the 
public  (see  taMes,  p.  .M 10 
and  p.  931).  As  eiplained 
below,  this  method,  as  u.Td 
In  the  budget.  doi>s  not  dis- 
close thf"  full  magnitude. 
The  "cash"  budget  totals 
are 


A  3<I  metho<l— The  cash  budget 
calculation  (No.  2,  above) 
unilerstates  the  full  scope  of 
Federal  income  and  outgo. 
This  Is  because  "budget" 
receipts  and  "budget"  ex- 
pendlturee  are  stated,  as 
in  the  past,  on  a  net  basis. 


Re- 
ceipts 


$77  1 


93.5 


$77.0 


92.9 


.fur. 
phis 


?0.  I 


Three  ways  to  state  the  size  of  the  I960 
budget — continued 


A  3d  method— contlnsied 
This  Is  to  say,  certain  re- 
ceipts are  not  shown  as 
"  budget  receipts,"  but  rather 
are  olT.sct  apxliist  gross 
budget  expenditures,  thus 
arrUing  at  net  budget  ex- 
penditures. These  receipts 
are  collections  of  Interest, 
repayment  of  loans,  postal 
revenues,  and  other  Income 
(primarily  from  outside  the 
Oovernnient)  of  (lovem- 
menl  corporations,  the  postal 
servlw.  and  various  revolv- 
ing funds.  The  budget 
makes  the  distinction  In  this 
respect  hasleiUly  N>cau.se 
such  re«>lpts  are  available 
for  use  or  n>u.<e  iresp«>ndliig) 
by  the  corporation  or  other 
enterjirlso  concerned  and 
thus  are  not  availible  for 
ireneral  appropriation  |>ur- 
jKi-^es.  (In  the  case  of  txwtal 
rvo'ipts  for  srrv  lc*s  renden»<l. 
budget  tnt.ils  reflect  only  the 
net  deficit  or  surplus.) 
Counting  such  receipLs  as 
n"<"<"ipts,  rather  than  as  off- 
sets to  exijcndltures,  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  more  fully 
rellects  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
funds: 
Is,ri  budget  receipts  (same  as 

liOItl  1).      . 

Rro'ipts  treated  in  the 
liiid/-t  as  o(T-:i  ts  to  gross 
builRet  expenditures  (mi- 
title  i),  p.  IM     , 

Tru.st  fund  re(vit>ts  (p   H7H) 

Ori>ss  bmh'et  e.x(>eridltiires 
(net  budeet  etjK'ndltures 
I'lus  re«>ipt  offsets  men- 
tioned above) .      . 

Trust  fund  exi»enditures  (p. 

8r9j 


Re- 

o«'lpls 


Spend- 
ing 


f^iibtctaLs 

l)e  lurt  iiitracovcrnment  and 
iritrafund  tr  insactioiis  rot 
(!lrec!ly  ln\o;vine  the  pul>- 
lio  (s.ii  le  items  ii.>;  are  n>- 
fi  rred  to  in  "cash  budcit" 
r  ilc'iil  itloii  In  .\o.  2, 
alx)ve  -see  p  931) 


Sur- 
plus 


$77.1 


9.9 
20.5 


$86.9 
20.3 


107.5 


-4  1 


Tot  Ills  fehb  and  flow  l>o- 
Iwi-eii  (ioverntiieiilaiid 
publlcj I   103.4 


nr.2 

-4  0 

103.2 

1 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  CORREGIDOR- 
BATAAN  MEMORIAL  COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (H.   DOC.   NO.  52) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  read  by 
the  Clerk  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers  referred  to  the  Commit- 


tee   on    Foreign 
printed: 


Affairs   and    ordered 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  193.  83d  Congress,  as  amended.  I 
hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1958. 

DWICHT  D.  ExsxKRown. 
The  WnrrE  House.  January  19.  1959. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION— MESSAOB 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THB 
UNITED  STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  53) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  read  by 
the  Clerk  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
ordered  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  507,  81st  Congress.  I  transmit  here- 
with the  eighth  annual  rejKjrt  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1958. 

DWICHT  D.  ElSENHOWEX. 

The  Whtte  House,  January  17. 1959. 


$i»3       RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

—  .1  Housi  or  REPmrsTWTATivis, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  19.  1959. 
Hon   Sam  Ratbubn, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Capitol  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speakeh:  In  view  of  my  pending 
Hsslgnment   to    the    Committee    on    Rules    I 
hereby  tender  you  my  resignation  as  a  mem- 
ber or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Respectfully. 

Haicxk  H.  Btnxac, 
Member  of  Congrete. 


The    SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  CERTAIN 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  120) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

ResoZt>ed,  That  during  the  Eighty-slxtb 
Congress  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shaU 
be  composed  of  thirty-four  members; 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  shaU 
be  composed  of  thirty-seven  members; 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
shall  l>e  compKiBed  of  thirty  ineml>er8; 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  be  composed  of  thirty  members; 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-two  members; 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
shall  be  composed  of  thirty  memt>ers; 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-one  mem- 
bers; 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  l>e  composed  of  thirty-three 
members; 

The  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-two  members; 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-one 
members;   and 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-four  members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ELECTION  OF  MAJORITY  MEMBERS 
OF  CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  121)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives : 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Harold  D. 
Cooley  (chairman).  North  Carolina;  W.  R. 
Poage,  Texas;  George  M.  Grant,  Alabama; 
E.  C.  Gathlngs,  Arkansas;  John  L.  McMillan. 
Soutb  Carolina;  Thomas  O.  Abernethy,  Mis- 
sissippi; Carl  Albert.  Oklahonxa;  Watklns  M. 
Abbltt,  Virginia;  James  G.  Polk,  Ohio;  Clark 
W.  Thompson.  Texas;  Paul  C.  Jones.  Mis- 
souri; Harlan  HaRcn.  California:  Lester  R. 
Johnson.  Wisconsin;  Ross  Bass,  Tennessee; 
W.  Pat  Jennings,  Virginia;  D.  R.  (Billy)  Mat- 
thews. Florida;  George  S.  McGovern,  South 
Dakota:  Merwln  Coad,  Iowa;  J.  Floyd  Breed- 
ing, Kansas;  Frank  A.  Stubbleficld,  Ken- 
tucky; Harold  B.  McSween,  Louisiana;  Earl 
Hogan,  Indiana. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Joseph  M- 
Montoya,  New  Mexico. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services :  Carl  Vinson 
(chairman),  Georgia;  Paul  J.  Kllday,  Texas; 
Carl  T.  Durham,  North  Carolina;  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  South  Carolina;  Philip  J.  Phllbin. 
Massachusetts;  F.  Edward  Hubert,  Louisiana; 
Arthur  Wlnstead,  Mississippi;  Melvln  Price, 
Illinois;  O.  C.  Fisher,  Texas;  Porter  Hardy. 
Jr.,  Virginia;  Clyde  Doyle,  California;  Charles 
E.  Bennett,  Florida;  Richard  E.  Lankford, 
Maryland;  George  Huddleston,  Jr.,  Alabama; 
James  A.  Byrne,  Pennsylvania;  Toby  Morris. 
Oklahoma;  A.  Paul  Kltchln,  North  Carolina; 
LeRoy  H.  Anderson,  Montana;  Daniel  B. 
Brewster.  Maryland;  Frank  Kowalskl,  Con- 
necticut; Fred  Wampler,  Indiana;  Samuel  S. 
Stratton,  New  York;  Jeffery  Cohelan,  Call- 
f  jrnla. 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency: 
Brent  Spence  (cbalrman).  Kentucky;  Paul 
Brown,  Georgia;  Wright  Patman,  Texas;  Al- 
bert Rains,  Alabama;  Abraham  J.  Multer. 
New  York;  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo,  New  Jersey; 
William  A.  Barrett.  Pennsylvania;  Leonor  K. 
(Mrs.  John  B.)  Sullivan,  Missouri;  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  Wisconsin;  Martha  W.  Griffiths,  Michi- 
gan; Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Ohio;  Charles  A. 
Vanlk,  Ohio;  James  C.  Healey,  New  York; 
J.  T.  Rutherford,  Texas;  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
Indiana;  James  A.  Burke,  Massachusetts; 
William  S.  Moorhead.  Pennsylvania;  Clement 
W.  Miller,  California;  Byron  L.  Johnson, 
Colorado. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
John  L.  McMillan  (chairman).  South  Caro- 
lina; Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  Mississippi; 
Howard  W.  Smith,  Virginia;  James  C.  Davis, 
Georgia;  James  H.  Morrison,  Louisiana;  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson,  Illinois;  John  Bell  Williams, 
M.EslEslppl;  Roy  W.  Wier,  Minnesota;  Abra- 
ham J.  Multer,  New  York;  John  Dowdy, 
Texas:  D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews,  Florida; 
J.  Carlton  Loser,  Tennessee;  Randall  S.  Har- 
mon, Indiana;  John  R.  Foley,  Maryland: 
Donald  J.  Irwin,  Connecticut;  Thomas  G. 
Morris.  New  Mexico. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Gra- 
ham A.  Barden  (chairman).  North  Carolina; 
Adam  C.  Powell,  New  York;  Cleveland  M. 
Bailey,  West  Virginia;  Carl  D.  Perkins.  Ken- 
tucky; Roy  W.  Wler,  Minnesota;  Carl  Elliott, 
Alabama;  Phil  M.  Landrum.  Georgia;  Edith 
Green,  Oregon;  James  Roosevelt,  California; 
Herbert  Zelenko.  New  York;  Frank  Thomp- 
son, Jr.,  New  Jersey;  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Arl- 
sona;  Elmer  J.  Holland,  Peniuylvanla;  Lud- 
wlg  Teller,  New  York;  John  H.  Dent.  Penn- 
sylvania; Roman  C.  Pucln&ki.  IlUnola;  Doml- 
nlck  V.  Daniels,  New  Jersey;  John  Bradem&s. 
Indiana;  Robert  N.  Glalmo,  Connecticut; 
James  O.  O'Hara,  Michigan. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Thomas  B. 
Morgan  (chairman),  Pennsylvania;  A.  8.  J. 
Carnahan.  Missouri;  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Wisconsin;  Omar  Burleson,  Texas;  Edna  F. 
Kelly,  New  York;  Wayne  L.  Haya.  Ohio;  Arml- 
Btead  I.  Selden.  Jr.,  Alabama;  J.  L.  Pllcher, 
Georgia;  Barratt  OUara.  Illinois:  L.  H.  Foun- 
tain. North  Carolina;  Dante  B.  Pascell. 
Florida;  Frank  M.  Coffin,  Maine:  Leonard 
Farbsteln.  New  York;  D.  C.  (Judge)  Saund, 
California:  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr..  Michigan; 
Llndley  Beckworth,  Texas:  Harris  B.  Mc- 
Dowell. Jr.,  Delaware;  William  T.  Murphy, 
Illinois;  William  H.  Meyer,  Vermont;  Corne- 
lius E.  Gallagher,  New  Jersey;  Chester  Bowles. 
Connecticut. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
William  L.  Dawson  (chairman ) ,  Illinois:  Chet 
Hollfleld,  California;  John  W.  McCormack. 
Massachusetts;  Jack  Brooks.  Texas;  L.  H. 
Fountain,  North  Carolina;  Porter  Hardy.  Jr., 
Virginia:  John  A.  Blatnlk,  Minnesota;  Robert 
E.  Jones,  Alabama;  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Maryland:  John  E.  Moss,  California;  Joe  M. 
Kllgore,  Texas:  Dante  B.  Fascell,  Florida; 
Martha  W.  Griffiths,  Michigan;  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  Wisconsin;  Overton  Brooks,  Louisiana; 
Elizabeth  Kee,  West  Virginia;  Kathryn  E. 
(Mrs.  William  T.)  Granahan.  Pennsylvania; 
John  S.  Monagan,  Connecticut;  Neal  Smith, 
Iowa. 

Committee  on  House  Administration :  John 
M.  Slack,  Jr.,  West  Virginia;  Bob  Casey, 
Texas;  Steven  V.  Carter,  Iowa. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (chairman),  Colo- 
rado; Leo  W.  O'Brien,  New  York;  Walter 
Rogers,  Texas;  Oracle  Pfost,  Idaho;  James 
A.  Haley,  Florida;  Adam  C.  Powell,  New  York; 
Ed  Edmondson,  Oklahoma;  George  H. 
Christopher,  Missouri;  B.  F.  Bisk,  California; 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Arizona;  J.  T.  Rutherford, 
Texas;  Walter  S.  Baring,  Nevada;  Al  Ullman, 
Oregon;  LeRoy  H.  Anderson,  Montana;  D.  S. 
(Judge)  Saund,  California;  Donald  F.  Mc- 
Glnley,  Nebraska;    Thomas   G.  Morris,   New 


Mexico;    Ralph    J.    Rivers,   Alaska;    Quentin 
Burdlck,  North  Dakota. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce: Oren  Harris  (chairman),  Arkansas; 
John  Bell  Williams,  MlBSlsslppl;  Peter  F. 
Mack.  Jr..  niinols;  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  Ala- 
bama; Morgan  M.  Moulder,  Missouri;  Harley 
O.  Staggers,  West  Virginia;  Isidore  E>oUlnger. 
New  York;  Walter  Rogers,  Texas;  Samuel  N. 
Frledel.  Maryland;  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr..  Georgia; 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Massachusetts;  George 
M.  Rhodes,  Pennsylvania;  John  Jarman,  Ok- 
lahoma; Leo  W.  O'Brien,  New  York;  John  E. 
Moss,  California;  John  D.  Dingell,  Michigan; 
Joe  M.  Kllgore,  Texas;  Paul  G.  Rogers,  Flor- 
ida; Robert  W.  Hemphill.  South  Carolina; 
Dan  Rostenkowski,  Illinois;  Lawrence  Brock. 
Nebraska. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Emanuel 
Celler  (chairman).  New  York;  Francis  E. 
Walter,  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  J.  Lane,  Mas- 
Bachu:etts;  Michael  A.  Feighan,  Ohio;  Frank 
Chelf,  Kentucky;  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Louisiana; 
Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  New  Jersey;  E.  L.  For- 
rester, Georgia;  Byron  G.  Rogers,  Colorado: 
Harold  D.  Donohue,  Massachusetts;  Jack 
Brooks,  Texas;  William  M.  Tuck,  Virginia; 
Robert  T.  Ashmore,  South  Carolina;  John 
Dowdy,  Texas;  Lester  Holtzman,  New  York; 
Basil  L.  Whltener,  North  Carolina;  Roland  V. 
Llbonatl,  Illinois;  J.  Carlton  Loser,  Tennes- 
see; Herman  Toll,  Pennsylvania;  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeier,  Wisconsin;  George  A.  Kasem, 
California. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Herbert  C.  Bonner  (chairman).  North 
Carolina;  Frank  W.  Boykln,  Alabama;  Edward 
A.  Garmatz,  Maryland;  Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John 
B.)  Sullivan.  Missouri;  T.  A.  Thompson. 
Louisiana:  George  P.  Miller,  California:  Her- 
bert Zelenko,  New  York;  Frank  M.  Clark, 
Pennsylvania:  Thomaa  L.  Ashley,  Ohio;  Joha 
D.  Dingell.  Michigan:  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
South  Carolina;  Torb«rt  H.  Macdonald.  Mas- 
sachusetu,  Alton  Lennon,  North  Carolina; 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  Pennsylvania:  Victor  L. 
Anfuso,  New  York;  James  C.  Oliver,  Maine; 
Thomas  N.  Downing.  Virginia;  Gerald  T. 
Plynn,  Wisconsin;  Bob  Casey,  Texas;  Thomas 
F.  Johnson.  Maryland. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Tom  Murray  (chairman).  Tennessee: 
James  H.  Morrison,  Louisiana;  James  C. 
Davis,  Georgia;  John  Leslnskl.  Michigan; 
Chet  Hollfleld,  California;  Kathryn  E.  (Mrs. 
William  T.)  Granahan,  Pennsylvania;  Charles 
O.  Porter,  Oregon;  Ralph  J.  Scott,  North 
Carolina;  George  E.  Shipley,  Illinois;  Robert 
W.  Levering,  Ohio;  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  New 
York;  Stanley  A.  Prokop,  Pennsylvania;  Jol;xn 
R.  Foley,  Maryland;  Donald  J.  Irwin,  Con- 
necticut; Randall  S.  Harmon,  Indiana;  Dale 
Alford,  Arkansas. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Charles  A. 
Buckley  (chairman).  New  York;  George  H. 
Fallon,  Maryland;  Clifford  Davis,  Tennessee; 
John  A.  Blatnik,  Minnesota;  Robert  E.  Jones. 
Alabama;  Prank  E.  Smith.  Mississippi:  John 
C.  Kluczynskl.  Illinois;  T.  A.  Thompson,  Lou- 
isiana; Iris  Faircloth  BUtch,  Georgia;  Jim 
Wright,  Texas;  W.  R.  Hull.  Jr.,  Missouri;  Ken- 
neth J.  Gray,  Illinois;  Frank  M.  Clark,  Penn- 
sylvania; Ed  Edmondson,  Oklahoma;  John 
J.  McFall,  California;  Charles  H.  "Charlie" 
Brown,  Missouri;  Grade  Pfost,  Idaho:  John 
Young.  Texas;  Denver  D.  Hargls.  Kansas; 
Frank  W.  Burke,  Kentucky;  Harold  T.  John- 
son, California;  Robert  E.  Cook.  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
Overton  Broolcs  (chairman) ,  Louisiana;  John 
W.  McCormack,  Massachtisetts;  George  P. 
Miller.  California;  Olln  E.  Teague,  Texas; 
Victor  L.  Anfuso,  New  York;  B.  P.  Slsk.  Cali- 
fornia; Erwin  MitcheU,  Georgia;  James  M. 
Qulgley.  Pennsylvania;  David  M.  Hall,  Nortb 
Carolina;  Leonard  G.  Wolf,  Iowa;  Joseph  K. 
Karth,  Minnesota;  Ken  Hechler,  West  Vir- 
ginia; Emllio  Q.  Daddarlo,  Connecticut;  Wal- 
ter H.  Moeller,  Ohio;  David  S.  King.  Utah; 
J.  Edward  Roush,  Indiana. 
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CDmmltta*  on  Un-Ameiican  Activities: 
Prancla  K.  Walter  (chairman).  PennsylTanla; 
Bforgan  M.  lloulder.  MLiaouri;  Clyde  Doyle. 
CalUornla;  Edwin  S.  Willis.  Louisiana:  WU- 
Uam  M.  Tuck.  VlrglnU. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Olln  S. 
Teague  (chairman) .  Texas;  W.  J.  Bryan  Dom. 
South  Carolina:  Blzabetb  See.  West  Vir- 
ginia; Frank  W.  Boykln.  Alabama;  Oeorg« 
H.  Christopher.  Missouri;  James  A.  Haley. 
Florida;  Walter  8.  Baring.  Nevada:  Erwln 
Mitchell,  Georgia:  Robert  A.  Everett.  Ten- 
nessee; Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Pennsylvania; 
James  M.  Qulgley.  Pennsylvania:  John  M. 
Slack.  Jr..  West  Virginia;  Gerald  T.  Flynn. 
Wisconsin;  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl.  New  York; 
Steven  V.  Carter.  Iowa;  NeweU  A.  George, 
Kansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO  STAND- 
ING CXDMMITTEES  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  122)  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  the  following-named  Members  be. 
and  they  are  hereby,  elected  members  of  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Charles  B. 
Hoeven.  Iowa;  Paul  B.  Dague,  Pennsylvania; 
Page  Belcher.  Oklahoma;  Clifford  G.  Mcln- 
tire.  Maine;  Henry  Aldous  Dixon.  Utah;  Wlnt 
Smith,  Kansas:  Charles  M.  Teague,  Califor- 
nia; Albert  H.  Qule,  Minnesota;  Don  L.  Short, 
North  Dakota;  Catherine  May,  Washington; 
Alexander  Plrnle,  New  York;  Delbert  L.  Latta, 
Ohio. 

Conunittee  on  Appropriations:  John  J. 
Rhodes,  Arizona;  John  R.  Pillion,  New  York; 
Phil  Weaver.  Nebraska;  William  E.  Minshall, 
Ohio;  Keith  Thomson.  Wyoming;  Robert  H. 
Michel,  Illinois;  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Leslie  C. 
Arends,  Illinois;  Leon  H.  Gavin,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Walter  Norblad,  Oregon;  James  E. 
Van  Zandt.  Pennsylvania;  William  H.  Bates, 
Massachusetts;  William  E.  Hess,  Ohio;  Alvin 
E.  CKonskl,  Wisconsin;  William  G.  Bray, 
Indiana;  Bob  Wilson,  California;  Prank  C. 
Osmers,  Jr..  New  Jersey;  Katharine  St. 
George,  New  York;  Charles  S.  Gubser.  Cali- 
fornia; Frank  J.  Becker,  New  York;  Charles 
E.  Chamberlain,  Michigan. 

Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
Clarence  E.  Kllburn,  New  York;  Gordon  L. 
McDonough,  California;  William  B.  Wldnall, 
New  Jersey;  Edgar  W.  Hlestand,  California; 
Perkins  Bass,  New  Hampshire;  Eugene  Slier, 
Kentucky;  Paul  A.  Fino.  New  York;  Florence 
P.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey;  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl, 
Illinois;  Seymoiu-  Halpern,  New  York;  Wll- 
.T«llam  H.  MlUlken,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania. 
O  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia:  James 
C.  Auchincloss,  New  Jersey;  Carroll  D.  Kearns, 
Pennsylvania;  Joel  T.  Broyhlll,  Virginia; 
William  L.  Springer,  Illinois;  Ancher  Nelsen, 
Minnesota. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Car- 
roll D.  Kearns,  Pennsylvania;   Claro  E.  HoHT- 


man.  Michigan;  Albert  H.  Bosch.  New  York; 
Joe  Holt,  California;  Stuyveaant  Walnwrlght. 
New  York;  Peter  Frellnghuysen.  Jr..  New 
Jersey:  William  H.  Ayres.  CMilo;  Robert  P. 
Orlffln.  Michigan;  John  A.  Lafore.  Jr..  Penn- 
sylvania; Edgar  W.  Hlestand,  California. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Robert  B. 
Chlperfleld,  lUinoU;  Frances  P.  Bolton.  Ohio; 
Chester  E.  Merrow,  New  H  anpshlre;  Walter 
H.  Judd,  Minnesota;  James  G.  Fulton.  Penn- 
sylvania; Donald  L.  Jackson.  California; 
Marguerite  Stltt  Chvirch.  Illinois;  E.  Ross 
Adair.  Indiana;  Alvin  M.  Bentley.  Michigan; 
Laurence  Curtis,  Massachusetts;  Stuyvesant 
Walnwrlght,  New  York. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Clare  E.  Hoffman,  Michigan;  R.  Walter  RJehl- 
man.  New  York;  George  Meader.  Michigan; 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio;  Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
New  Jersey:  Jack  Westland,  Warhln^ton;  Jo9 
Holt.  California;  Robert  P.  Griflln,  Michigan; 
George  M.  Wallhauser,  New  Jersey:  Jessica 
McC.  Weis,  New  York;  Odin  Langen,  Minne- 
sota. 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  Paul 

F.  Schenck.  Ohio;  Robert  J.  Corbett,  Pennsyl- 
vania; John  B.  Bennett.  Michigan;  Olenard  P. 
Lipccomb.  California;  Charles  A.  Halleck,  In- 
diana; John  H.  Ray.  New  York;  William  8. 
Mallllard,  California;  Willard  S.  Curtln, 
Pennsylvania;  Edna  (Mrs.  Sid)  Simpson. 
Illinois. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
John  P.  Saylor,  Pennsylvania;  J.  Ernest 
Wharton.  New  York;  E.  Y.  Berry,  South  Da- 
kota; Jack  Westland.  Washington;  Craig 
Hosmer.  California;  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth. 
Colorado;  Harold  R.  Collier.  Illinois;  Gardner 
R.  Wlthrow,  WlEConsln;  Bob  Wilson.  Cali- 
fornia; Glenn  Cunningham.  Nebrarka;  Odin 
Langen.  MinneBOta;  Edna  (Mrs.  Sid)  Simp- 
son. Illinois. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  John  B.  Bennett.  Michigan;  Wil- 
liam L.  Springer,  Illinois;  Alvin  R.  Bush. 
Pennsylvania:  Paul  F.  Schenck.  Ohio;  Steven 
B.  Derounlan,  New  York;  J.  Arthur  Younger, 
California;  William  H.  Avery.  Kansas;  Harold 
R.  Collier,  Illinois;  Milton  W.  Glenn,  New 
Jersey;  Samuel  L.  Devlne,  Ohio;  Ancher 
Nelson,  Minnesota;  Hastings  Keith,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Committee  on  Judiciary:  William  M.  Mc- 
Culloch,  Ohio;  William  E.  Miller,  New  York; 
Richard  H.  Poff,  Virginia;  WlUlam  C.  Cramer, 
Florida;  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr..  West  Virginia; 
H.  Allen  Smith,  California;  George  Meader, 
Michigan:  Albert  H.  Bosch,  New  York;  John 
E.  Henderson,  Ohio;  John  V.  Lindsay,  New 
York;  William  T.  Cahlll.  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Thor  C.  Tollefson,  Washington:  Wil- 
liam K.  Van  Pelt,  Wisconsin;  John  H.  Ray, 
New  York;  William  S.  Mallllard,  California; 
Francis  E.  Dom,  New  York;  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
Washington;  A.  D.  Baumhart,  Jr.,  Ohio;  H. 
R.  Gross,  Iowa;  WlUard  8.  Curtln,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Milton  W.  Glenn,  New  Jersey;  Elmer 
J.  Hoffman,  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Edward  H.  Kees,  Kansas;  Robert  J.  Cor- 
bett. Pennsylvania;  H.  R.  Gross,  Iowa;  Joel 
T.  Broyhlll,  Virginia;  August  E.  Johansen. 
Michigan;  Glenn  Cunningham.  Nebraska; 
George  M.  WalUiauser,  New  Jersey;  Robert 
R.  Barry,  New  York. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  James  C. 
Auchincloss,  New  Jersey;  Russell  V.  Mack, 
Washington;  Gordon  H.  Scherer,  Ohio;  Gard- 
ner R.  Wlthrow.  Wisconsin;  William  C.  Cra- 
mer, Florida;  John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  California; 
Fred  Schwengel,  Iowa;  Edwin  B.  Dooley,  New 
York;  William  8.  Broomfleld,  Michigan;  How- 
ard W.  Roblson.  New  York;  Dean  P.  Taylor, 
New  York;  Walter  M.  Mumma,  Pennsylvania. 

Conunittee  on  Rules:  B.  Carroll  Reece, 
Tennessee:  Hamer  H.  Budge,  Idaho. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Massachusetts:  James 

G.  Fulton.  Pennsylvania:  Gordon  L.  McDon- 
ough, California;  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth.  Colo- 


rado; Frank  C.  Onners.  Jr..  New  Jersey;  Wil- 
liam K.  Van  Pelt.  Wisconsin;  A.  D.  Baumhart. 
Jr.,  Ohio;   Perkins  Bass.  New  Hampshire. 

Committee  on  un-American  Activities: 
Donald  L.  Jackson,  California;  Gordon  H. 
Scherer.  Ohio;  William  E.  Miller.  New  York; 
August  B.  Johansen.  Michigan. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers.  Massachusetts;  William  H. 
Ayres.  Ohio;  E.  Ross  Adair.  Indiana;  Paul  A. 
Flno.  New  York;  John  P.  Say  lor,  Pennsyl- 
vania; H.  Allen  Smith,  California:  Charles 
M.  Teague.  California. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Victor  A. 
Knox.  Michigan;  James  B.  Utt.  Callfernia; 
Jackson  E.  Betts,  Ohio;  Bruce  Alger,  Texas. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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ELECTION  OP  ADDITIONAL  MEM- 
BERS TO  STANDING  COMMITTEES 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  123). 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rfsolred,  That  Antonio  Fernda-Isem,  the 
Resl  lent  Commissioner  to  the  United  States 
from  Puerto  Rico,  and  John  A.  Bums,  the 
Delegate  from  Hawaii,  are  hereby  elected 
additional  members  of  the  following  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Committee  on  Agriculture,  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  42  United  States  Code  2251. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  I>urham,  of  North  Carolina; 
Mr.  HoLiriELD,  of  California;  Mr. 
Price,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Kildat,  of  Texas; 
Mr.  AsPiNALL,  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Van 
Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Hosma,  of 
California:  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts; 
and  Mr.  Westland,  of  Washington. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
NONESSENTIAL  FEDERAL  EXPENI>- 

rruRES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601,  title  VI,  Public 
Law  250,  77th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
[>oints  as  members  of  the  Committee  To 
Investigate  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Mr. 
Mn.LS.  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  FoaAND.  of 
Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Reed,  of  New  York; 
and  the  following  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Cannon. 
of  Missouri;  Mr.  Mahon,  of  Texas;  and 
Mr.  Tabeb.  of  New  York. 


GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


mi 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  today  is  facing  a  serious  situation. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  we  must  face  it  and  must  overcome 
it.  Everywhere  that  a  dollar  Is  asked 
for  by  any  agency  it  must  be  screened 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  we  must 
try  our  very  best  to  keep  things  down. 
Every  unnecessary  item  must  be  cut 
down. 

For  instance,  even  the  military  con- 
struction must  be  put  on  what  is  prac- 
tically needed  for  their  construction, 
rather  than  the  elaborate  things  that 
have  been  done  in  the  past.  We  must 
do  away  with  any  more  attempts  to 
fasten  other  expenditures  upon  the  peo- 
ple. We  just  cannot  afford  it  and  they 
cannot  afford  it.  We  will  not  meet  our 
responsibilities  unless  we  stand  up  to 
the  rack  and  realize  that  further  in- 
creases in  expenditures  or  even  the  main- 
tenance of  the  type  of  expenditures  that 
have  been  going  on  shall  be  stopped. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibili- 
ties that  we  owe.  We  owe  a  lot  of  debt. 
That  debt  cannot  be  met  if  we  maintain 
a  spending  budget  which  is  larger  than 
the  ones  that  have  gone  by.  The  present 
budget  submitted  is  perhaps  the  largest 
peacetime  budget  since  that  budget  that 
was  sent  up  here  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Truman  administration  in  1953.  It  is 
larger  than  I  like  to  see.  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  keep  it  down.  I  hope 
from  what  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  told  us  this 
morning  that  he  is  going  to  lead  the  way. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  is  taking  that 
position. 

The  thing  I  want  to  caution  the  Con- 
gress about  particularly  is  this:  Do  not 
get  tied  up  to  spending  programs  until 
after  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  on 
things  and  find  out  the  things  that  abso- 
lutely are  necessary.  We  must  not  tackle 
anything  else.  We  must  meet  what  is 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  meet  what  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  g  overnmental  struc- 
ture. But  never  in  the  world  should  we 
embark  upon  programs  that  are  going 
to  cost  enormous  sums  of  money.  We 
should  begin  to  whittle  down  some  of 
these  expenditures  so  that  we  can  face 
the  people  of  the  United  States  back 
home.  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
we  ought  to  take  any  chance  on  going 
ahead  with  new  programs  that  may  be 
foisted  upor  us  to  vote  upon  by  all  sorts 
of  promoters.  These  promoters  who  are 
out  for  spending  more  money  must 
realize  that  we  do  not  have  the  money 
to  spend.  They  mu::t  realize  that  we 
must  face  the  obligations  that  we  owe 
to  our  bondholders  and  to  the  people 
generally  who  are  paying  enormous 
taxes.  I  would  like  to  see  the  taxes  cut. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  hate  to  see 
them  cut  unless  and  until  we  can  get 
things  down  to  the  point  where  we  can 
afford  to  take  a  chance  on  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  First  of  aU,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  fine 
statement  he  is  making.    I  want  also  to 


commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  who  stands  on  the 
other  side.  If  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly he  likewise  stands  for  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  these  items  of  expendi- 
tures. I  might  say,  of  course,  that  he  as 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  in  a  very  important 
position  to  see  to  it  that  spending  is  held 
down.  He  referred  to  the  increase  from 
$65  billion  to  $79  billion  over  the  past 
4  years.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized by  everyone  that  during  those  4 
years  he  has  been  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee and  his  side  of  the  aisle  hsts 
been  in  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. After  all,  as  the  President 
so  well  said,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  final  analysis  holds  the 
pursestrings  over  expenditures.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  that  I  applaud  him 
for  his  concern  over  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  for  his  concern  over  the 
erosion  of  the  value  of  savings  of  people 
when  the  value  of  the  dollar  goes  down ; 
and  his  concern  over  the  public  debt  and 
the  concern  that  he  has  otherwise  ex- 
pressed. I  commend  him  for  expressing 
that  concern  and  I  say  to  him  that  if  he 
and  those  who  stand  with  him  will  match 
those  words  with  action  and  with  votes 
in  the  months  to  come,  we  will  keep  this 
budget  within  balance.  I  wish  to  state 
right  now,  speaking  for  the  people  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  that  we  will  do  our  level 
best  to  keep  the  spending  down  to  the 
end  that  the  welfare  of  this  country  will 
be  promoted.  Certainly,  we  can  do  no 
less  than  that.  And  if  I  may  add  just 
one  other  word,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
already  in  the  ofiftng  there  are  proposals 
from  Democrat  Members  for  spending 
additional  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Some  of  these  proposals  have  been 
talked  about  here  in  recent  months  and 
some  of  them  were  proposed  in  a  previous 
session  of  the  Congress  when  we  were 
told  that  if  we  did  not  vote  for  them  the 
whole  economy  wiw  going  down  the 
drain.  Well,  thank  goodness,  most  of 
those  latter  proijosals  were  defeated  and 
the  economy  has  not  gone  down  the 
drain.  On  the  contrary,  the  economy  of 
the  country  has  been  coming  along  very 
well.  We  are  coming  out  of  the  recession. 
We  are  within  reach  of  another  balanced 
budget.  We  ought  to  devote  our  energies 
to  that  end.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  TABER.  We  are  facing  a  situa- 
tion which  is  absolutely  critical  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  do  not  meet  our 
responsibilities  we  are  going  to  contrib- 
ute to  total  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  that  sort  of  thing.  I  hope  that 
this  Congress  does  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  that  sort  of  thing.  I  intend  to  take 
the  floor  when  any  of  these  large  bills 
are  under  consideration,  and  express  my- 
self on  how  I  feel,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  stand  up  and  prevent  these 
enormous  expenditures  going  through. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  President  cannot 
spend  one  penny  which  the  Congress 
does  not  appropriate.    We  all  know  that. 


It  Is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congress 
to  see  to  it  that  not  one  dime  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  wasted. 

Mr.  TABER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Also  the  gentleman 
remembers  well  early  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  when  the  Democratic  floor 
leader  brought  to  this  House  two  resolu- 
tions, one  dir(!cting  the  President  to 
spend  more  money  and  faster  for  the 
military,  and  the  other  directing  the 
civilian  departments  to  spend  more 
money  and  faster  than  the  budget 
directed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Tabkr]  has 
expired. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  presented  to  the 
Congress  a  realistic  budget  which  gives 
priority  from  the  funds  available  to  the 
country's  urgent  needs.  It  is  based  on 
the  time-proven  premise  that  to  have  a 
sound  economy  we  must  live  within  our 
income. 

The  President's  financial  plan  deals 
realistically  with  our  present  needs  and 
looks  to  the  future.  It  gives  recognition 
to  the  all-important  fact  that  what  fis- 
cal course  we  follow  today  will  have  an 
impact  on  our  national  stability  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  question  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  major  responsibility  rests 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Demo- 
crats who  control  both  the  House  and 
Senate  by  substantial  majorities.  For 
my  part,  and  I  believe  I  express  the  posi- 
tion of  my  Republican  colleagues,  I  in- 
tend to  support  this  budget. 

I  am  confident  my  Republican  col- 
leagues as  a  unit  will  vigorously  resist 
attempts  to  make  expenditures  available 
for  programs  and  projects  that  may  be 
desirable  but  which  are  not  essential. 
Next  year  promises  to  be  the  most  pros- 
perous in  our  history.  If  we  cannot  ar- 
range for  the  Government  to  live  within 
its  revenue  during  such  a  period,  there 
is  no  hope  that  we  will  ever  be  able  to 
do  so. 

We  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  It 
too.  We  must  think  not  of  ourselves, 
what  we  may  like  to  have;  but  we  must 
think  of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  We 
must  exercise  self -discipline. 

Surely  we  will  not  allow  political  ex- 
pediency to  determine  what  we  do  that 
so  vitally  affects  our  national  economy 
and  our  country's  future.  Let  us  not 
enter  upon  unessential  spending  pro- 
grams that  the  people  as  a  whole  are 
robbed  by  rising  prices  and  taxes  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few. 

I  earnestly  urge  this  House,  which  has 
primary  responsibility  for  all  appropria- 
tions, to  support  the  President  in  main- 
taining a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  budget  proposals  we  received  today 
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will  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the 
Government's  fiscal  integrity.  While  I 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
all  the  itema  in  detail,  it  certainly  seems 
to  me  that  all  essential  defense  needs 
are  met. 

The  budget  provides  for  more  and  Ijet- 
ter  missiles  next  year.  Expenditures 
proposed  for  procurement  of  missiles 
alone  are  $3,825  million,  up  more  than  $1 
billion  over  last  year  and  up  another 
lialf  billion  dollars  over  this  year's  pro- 
curement. Other  new  weapons  and 
equipment  for  our  Armed  Forces  are  also 
to  be  purchased  tn  large  quantities.  The 
present  high  level  of  research  and  devel- 
opment is  to  be  further  expanded.  In 
fact,  a  more  effective  Defense  Establish- 
ment is  recommended  overall. 

At  the  same  time,  continuation  of  the 
reorganization  and  adoption  of  the  other 
recommendations  made  by  the  President 
will  make  our  defense  dollars  go  farther. 
They  will  result  in  streamlining  opera- 
tions, in  reducing  duplication  of  weapons 
systems,  and  in  cutting  out  unnecessary 
overhead.  The  proposals  for  accom- 
plishing these  objectives  are  soimd  and 
reasonable. 

There  are  those  who  always  complain 
that  the  defense  budget  is  too  small.  But 
I  think  that  if  we  go  along  with  the 
President's  proposals,  which  call  for  total 
security  expenditures  of  over  $45  billion, 
we  will  have  an  adequate  military  pro- 
gram for  the  year  ahead  and  we  will  be 
getting  more  for  each  defense  dollar 
spent. 

Recommended  expenditures  for  na- 
tional security  amount  to  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget.  They  repre- 
sent a  burden  which  we  must,  can,  and 
will  bear.  But  we  cannot  and  should 
not  add  unnecessarily  to  this  burden. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  waste.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  unneeded  spending — even 
for  defense.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
shall  best  support  the  Nation  if  we  sup- 
port the  President's  budget  recommenda- 
tions. 

TAX  ON  TRANSPORTATION  OF. 
PEKSONS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascell]  may  ad- 
dress the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  ex- 
isting wartime  tax  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons. 

The  Members  of  the  Hou.se  will  recall 
that  this  tax  was  reduced  from  15  per- 
cent to  10  percent  in  1954;  2  years  later, 
we  were  able  to  lift  this  levy  from  the 
transportation  of  persons  to  foreign 
countries,  particularly  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  Just  re- 
cently, the  3-percent  tax  on  the  move- 
ment of  freight  was  repealed. 

We  have  a  situation  now,  then,  where 
only  persons  who  desire  to  or  who  have 
to  travel  within  their  own  country  must 
pay  a  tax  on  such  travel.  The  result 
constitutes  a  discriminatory  tax  on  the 
lower  income  groups  where  3  out  of  10 


people  cannot  afford  automobiles  and  so 
must  depend  upon  public  conveyances 
for  their  transportation.  Also  hurt  by 
this  tax  are  those  who  live  at  places  dis- 
tant from  the  large  population  centers 
who  are  forced  to  pay  a  proportionately 
higher  share  of  this  tax. 

The  tax  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons, like  other  excise  taxes,  was  imposed 
during  World  War  n  to  discourage  non- 
essential travel  by  the  public  on  airlines, 
railroads,  and  buses.  Today,  13  years 
later,  the  tax  is  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose— to  discourage  travel.  At  the  same 
time,  our  common  carriers,  eager  and 
able  to  handle  all  of  the  traffic  they  can 
find,  are  suffering  under  this  travel  re- 
striction with  increased  operating  costs 
and  dwindling  profits. 

It  took  us  only  3  years  to  remove  this 
tax  similarly  imposed  during  World 
War  I:  it  took  Canada  only  3^2  years  to 
remove  her  15-percent  wartime  levy  im- 
posed on  travel  during  World  War  II. 

Increased  travel  by  commercial  car- 
riers will  increase  their  taxable  income, 
thereby  offsetting  the  contribution  to 
the  Treasury  now  being  made  through 
this  tax,  which  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  Government's  multl-bil- 
lion-dollar  budget. 

I  hope  the  House  will  take  swift  action 
on  this  badly  needed  and  long -overdue 
tax  repeal. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bailky]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  for  today  be  vacated  and  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  regular  business,  I  may  address  the 
House  for  40  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  grave  misgivings  to  the 
President's  budget  message  for  1960. 

To  the  extent  that  this  budget  seeks 
to  halt  inflation,  its  purpose  Is  laudable 
But  when  we  weigh  the  most  potent 
forces  contributing  to  today's  inflation- 
ary spiral — esi:)ecially  the  accepted  pol- 
icy of  administered  prices  in  our  basic 
industries — It  becomes  clear  that  the 
President's  1960  budget,  even  if  imple- 
mented, would  be  of  small  consequence 
in  solving  the  problem  of  inflation. 

It  is  also  clear,  of  course,  that  the 
budget  is  unrealistic  for  other  reasons 
as  well.  Whether  an  adequate  defense 
can  be  provided  for  the  amount  allo- 
cated remains  in  doubt.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  however,  that  antici- 
pated receipts  have  been  considerably 
padded  in  order  to  bring  the  budget  into 
some  kind  of  approximate  balance. 
Most  glaring,  I  think  you  will  agree,  is 


the  revenue  Item  based  upon  another 
increase  in  postal  rates. 

I  find  the  President's  budget  unreal- 
istic for  still  another  reason,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  seeks  to  achieve  economy  by  elim- 
mating  internal  improvements  and  other 
governmental  undertakings  which  are 
not  only  badly  needed  for  economic  de- 
velopment but  which  actually  would  re- 
turn a  far  greater  benefit  over  the 
years  than  their  cost. 

Failure  of  the  President  to  include 
any  new  public  works  projects,  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, to  my  mind  represents  a  short- 
sighted pound-foolish  policy  which 
Jeopardizes  the  economic  and  interna- 
tional security  of  our  coimtry. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  channel 
deepening  projects  recommended  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  a  number  of 
Great  Lakes  ports.  In  recent  years  $140 
million  has  been  authorized  and  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  in  order  to  make  pos- 
sible, among  other  things,  passage  of 
ships  of  27-foot  draft  through  the  vari- 
ous connecting  locks  and  on  into  the 
Great  Lakes. 

But  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  proj- 
ect to  be  utilized  to  its  full  potential,  as 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  intended,  our  Great  Lakes 
ports  must  have  channels  of  sufficient 
depth,  that  is  27  feet,  to  handle  the 
larger  vessels  which  the  seaway  makes 
possible. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  providing 
deeper  channels  in  time  for  the  seaway 
opening,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  en- 
gaged in  a  high  priority,  hurry-up  pro- 
gram. Intensive  studies  have  been 
carried  out  by  regional  offices  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area  to  determine  where  the  greatest 
economic  benefit  will  derive  from  deep 
channels.  These  studies  have  weighted 
anticipated  economic  benefits  against 
the  cost  of  improvement  for  each  lake 
port  under  consideration.  The  final  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers approved  only  those  projects  In 
which  the  amortized  economic  benefits 
exceeded  the  cost  of  the  improvement. 

In  other  words,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— certainly  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected,  objective,  and  trustworthy 
sources  of  Information — concluded  that 
it  was  vastly  to  the  national  interest, 
financially  and  economically,  to  deepen 
the  harbor  channels  at  Ashtabula, 
Lorain,  Cleveland.  Duluth.  and  Toledo. 
Despite  this  recommendation  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  administration 
has  rejected  their  balanced  Judgment 
and  under  the  banner  of  economy  has 
deferred  economic  advancement. 

To  my  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this 
is  like  a  man  starting  a  trucking  com- 
pany who  buys  a  terminal  but  forgets 
the  trucks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  wants  to 
do  battle  with  the  Congress  on  the  issue 
of  economy.  I  suggest  that  we  engage 
him  Immediately  on  this  front.  When 
the  people  of  our  country  are  heard,  I 
think  the  President  will  learn  that  real 
economy  means  sound  investment  as  well 
as  the  curtailment  of  nonessential  ex- 
penditures. 
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NO  RET.TEP  FOR  HARD-HIT  CARPET 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEIAKER.  U  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  the  carpet  industry,  of  which 
a  large  part  is  located  in  my  District  in 
the  great  city  of  Amsterdam.  N.Y.,  has 
been  hard-hit  by  low-cost  competition 
from  abroad.  As  a  n'sult  of  this  com- 
petition the  carpet  industry  has  felt  a 
decline  in  orders  and  a  decline  in  profits, 
and  this,  in  turn,  has  been  reflected  in  a 
decline  in  employment.  A  part  of  this 
industry  has  already  moved  out  of  Am- 
sterdam to  other  areas,  and  the  manu- 
facturers who  contlnui?  to  operate  in  this 
area  have  been  forced  to  lay  off  many  of 
their  faithful  employees  of  long  service. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  Amsterdam, 
like  neighboring  Schenectady,  has  been 
declared  a  labor-surplus  area  in  a  sub- 
stantial degree. 

It  has  long  been  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  familiar  with  the  carpet  industry 
that  much  of  this  problem  has  been 
caused  by  the  provisions  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  under  which 
foreign  competition  has  actually  been 
stimulated  by  delibtirate  Government 
policy. 

At  the  time  that  the  act  was  adopted 
in  1951  a  so-called  escape  clause  was 
inserted  into  the  act  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  US.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  increase  tariffs  or  to  establish 
quotas  with  respect  to  any  specific  in- 
dustry or  product  particularly  hard  hit 
by  foreign  competition  as  a  result  of 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Under  this  clause  the  carpet  industry 
last  spring  began  a  proceeding  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  designed  to  obtain 
Just  this  kind  of  relief.  Last  week  the 
Tariff  Commission  handed  down  Its  de- 
cision, and  on  the  basis  of  a  split  vote 
of  three  to  two  denied  that  the  industry 
had  t>een  hard  hit  and  refused  to  grant 
the  relief  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  decision  of 
the  Tariff  Commis.slon  one  wonders 
whether  the  so-called  escape  clause 
which  was  designed  in  theory  to  provide 
relief  for  our  hard-hit  industries  actually 
provides  any  relief  at  all.  Just  how  hard 
does  a  community  or  an  industry  have  to 
be  hit  before  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
willing  to  acknowled-je  a  need  for  spe- 
cial consideration?  Anyone  familiar 
with  Amsterdam  and  the  economy  of 
that  great  city,  as  I  have  been  familiar, 
knows  that  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commission  flit-s  in  the  face  of  the 
facts.  If  these  facts  can  be  ignored  by 
a  majority  of  the  Commission  in  the  case 
of  one  industry,  then  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  facts  can  be  recognized  in  support 
of  any  other  industrj-.  What  will  hap- 
pen, for  example,  when  the  plight  of  the 
Rlove  industry,  which  has  been  equally 
hard  hit.  comes  befoie  the  Commission 
for  determination? 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  Justice  for  this 
industry  in  my  district  and  to  permit 


information  to  be  presented  with  regard 
to  further  developments  that  have  taken 
place  since  these  hearings  were  begun,  I 
have  requested  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
grant  a  rehearing  to  the  carpet  industry. 
I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
request  will  be  acted  upon  favorably  by 
the  Commission.  To  underline  the 
necessity  for  this  action,  under  unanl- 
moxis  consent,  I  include  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the  very  able 
and  vigorous  dissent  in  this  proceeding 
which  was  entered  by  Commissioners 
Walter  R.  Schreiber  and  Glenn  W.  Sut- 
ton. These  Commissioners  have  fully 
grasped  the  urgency  of  the  situation  that 
confronts  the  carpet  industry,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  their  views  in  the  future 
will  become  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commission. 

DlSSEIfTING  ViKWB  OP  COMMISSIONiatS  WALTZS 

R.  Schreiber  and  Glenn  W.  Sutton 
(Report  made  and  published  pursuant  to  law 
of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  In  Inves- 
tigation No.  67  under  sec.  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  relating  to  certain  machine- 
woven  pile  floor  coverings) 

Untted  States  Tarut  Commission, 
Washinsrton,  D.C..  January  12,  1959. 

We.  Commissioners  Schreiber  and  Sutton, 
dissent  from  the  findings  by  the  majority  of 
th?  Commission.  In  our  opinion,  wUton, 
brussels,  velvet,  and  tapestry  carpets  and 
rugs  are  being  Imported  In  such  increased 
quantities,  both  actual  and  relative,  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  Injury  to  the  do- 
mestic   Industry    producing    like    products. 

The  considerations  which  have  led  us  to 
this  conclusion  are  presented  below: 

THE  SOLE  issue 

It  appears  to  us  that  our  colleagues  of  the 
naajorlty  have  confused  the  Issue  to  be  re- 
solved under  section  7.  In  the  case  at  hand, 
the  Issue  Is  simply  whether  wllton,  brussels, 
velvet,  and  tapestry  carpets  and  rugs  are  be- 
ing Imported  In  such  quantities  as  to  cause 
or  threaten  serious  Injury  to  the  domestic  In- 
dustry producing  such  rugs.  When  serious 
injury  Is  manifest,  as  it  is  In  this  case,  the 
Commission  has  no  discretion  under  the 
escape-clause  procedure  provided  for  by  the 
Congress;  It  must  recommend  the  appropri- 
ate measures  to  prevent  or  remedy  such 
injury. 

In  denying  the  applicants  relief  from  the 
Injury  caused  by  imports  It  does  not  sufBce 
merely  to  show  that  the  respective  domestic 
producers  are  expKwed  to  other  competitive 
situations  which  constitute  as  great  a  threat 
to  their  survival  as  does  the  ever-increasing 
flow  of  imports.  One  does  not  deny  first  aid 
to  a  victim  of  external  bodily  injuries  on  the 
grounds  that  he  concurrently  needs  medical 
treatment  for  Internal  ailments.  Neither 
does  one  oppose  the  adoption  of  adequate 
rules  of  highway  safety,  because  there  is  also 
need  for  Inspecting  motor  vehicles  or  for  li- 
censing operators.  The  existence  of  collat- 
eral problems  provides  no  warrant  for  inac- 
tion. Nor  Is  it  germane  to  argue  that  some 
other  domestic  industry  Ls  enjoying  an  ex- 
panding marlcet — i.e..  some  industry  other 
than  the  one  properly  identified  by  lx)th  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mission in  this  case  as  the  domestic  industry 
producing  lUce  or  directly  competitive 
products. 

We  concur  with  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission tn  their  finding  that,  for  the  ptu-- 
posee  of  section  7,  the  domestic  industry 
producing  products  that  are  "like"  the  im- 
ports covered  by  thia  investigation  is  co- 
extensive with  the  domestic  production  of 
wllton.  brussels.  velvet,  and  tapestry  carpets 
and  rugs.     We  also  concur  that  in  recent 


years  sales  of  new  types  of  carpets  and  rugs— 
i.e.,  tufted  and  knitted  carpets  and  rugs— 
have  made  rapid  inroads  on  the  U.S.  market 
for  domestically  produced  wUton  and  velvet 
carpeting.  This  trend,  however,  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  domestic  producers  of 
wUton  and  velvet  carpets  and  rugs  have  in 
addition  suffered  Increasing,  substantial, 
and  serious  injury  from  lmp>orted  wllton  and 
velvet  products.  Manifestly,  the  Injury  from 
imports  is  in  no  way  mitigated  by  these  other 
hazards  confronting  the  Industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  consumer  pur- 
chases of  tufted  and  knitted  carpeting,  there 
remains  a  sizable  residual  domestic  market 
for  Wilton  and  velvet  carpeting.  It  is  this 
residual  market  that  is  being  engulfed  by 
lmp>orts.  Tear  by  year  domestic  manufac- 
turers have  watched  the  remaining  and  nar- 
rowing domestic  market  for  wllton  and  vel- 
vet floor  products  being  taken  over  by  im- 
ported njerchandise,  while  their  own  facili- 
ties for  producing  these  items  have  fallen 
into  disuse  and  disrepair.  It  Is  relief  from 
such  injury  that  the  applicants  seek.  Sig- 
nificantly, domestic  producers  have  not  re- 
quested escape-clause  action  In  the  case  of 
axmlnster  carp>et8  and  rugs — the  type  which 
has  felt  the  major  impact  of  increasing  sales 
of  domestically  produced  tufted  and  knitted 
products  but  whose  residual  market  has 
suffered  little  from  imports. 

It  would  be  a  curious  doctrine,  indeed. 
that  would  deny  an  American  industry  the 
relief  that  Congress  contemplated  luider  the 
escape  clause  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
spective producers  are  also  confronted  with 
domestic  difficulties  In  marketing  their 
product.  Should  such  a  doctrine  be  con- 
sistently applied,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  do- 
mestic industry,  however  intense  the  im- 
port competition  may  be,  could  be  granted 
relief  under  section  7. 

The  issue  then  is  simple,  clear,  and  un- 
avoidable: Whether  imports  of  wUton  and 
velvet  carpets  and  rugs  are  causing,  or 
threatening  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  do- 
mestic producers  of  like  products.  Irrele- 
vant facts  relating  to  the  domestic  difficul- 
ties of  the  Industry  must  not  be  permitted 
to  obscure  this  issue.  To  deny  relief  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  wllton  and 
velvet  carpets  and  rugs  on  any  other  basis 
would  constitute  a  misapplication  of  the 
escape-clause  provision  and  a  travesty  of  the 
congressional  mandate.  Having  dismissed 
the  considerations  that  are  not  pertinent  to 
a  finding  under  the  escape  clause,  it  Is  then 
appropriate  to  examine  the  evidence  pertain- 
ing to  the  serious  injury  caiised  by  im- 
ports. We  have  done  so  and  have  weighed 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  statute;  both 
individually  and  Jointly,  the  facts  enumer- 
ated below  supply  ample  proof  that  such 
Injury  is  unmistakable  and  crucial. 

THE  ACCXLXRATIMC  RATE  OW    nCPORTATIOH 

Imports  of  wllton  and  velvet  carpets  and 
rugs  have  increased  dramatically  and  almost 
continuously  since  World  War  II.  In  1957. 
the  quantity  imported  exceeded  that  in  any 
preceding  ye&i  and  was  more  than  sixteen- 
fold  that  in  1987  (table  4) .  A  disturbing  rate 
of  increase  is  also  apparent  when  other  bases 
of  comparison  are  used.  In  1957,  imports  of 
wllton  and  velvet  carpet  and  rugs  were 
about  25  percent  greater  than  the  annual 
average  for  1954-56.  150  percent  greater  than 
the  average  for  1950-52,  and  nearly  190  per- 
cent greater  than  in  1950. 

In  the  3  years  prior  to  World  War  II 
(1936-38),  United  States  imports  of  wllton 
and  velvet  ctirpets  and  rugs  averaged  a 
little  more  than  200,000  square  yards.  After 
the  war,  such  Imports  began  to  enter  in 
increasing  magnitude.  Between  the  two 
successive  3-year  intervals — 1950-52  and 
1955-57 — the  average  annual  Imports  of  wU- 
ton and  velvet  Increased  from  1.9  mUlion 
square  yards  to  4.4  million  square  yards. 
In  1957,  they  totaled  4.7  million  square 
yards.     Although    total    imports    of     tiiess 
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products  during  the  current  reeeeeioii  year. 
1068,  may  be  a  trifle  amaller  than  thoae 
In  1957.  there  la  every  reaaon  to  beUeve 
that,  unices  appropriate  action  la  tttken  un- 
der proTlBlona  of  section  7.  the  trend  of 
accelerating  imports  will  continue. 

PUGBT     OF     THX     INSXTSTST     A'l  imUlU  f  ABLB     TO 

ncpoiTs 
Imports  of  Wilton  and  velvet  carpets  and 
rugs  have  been  a  direct  and  measurable  factor 
In  the  declining  production  and  sales  of 
like  domestically  produced  carpeting.  In 
recent  years,  Imports  have  supplied  an  In- 
creasing share  of  the  total  quantity  of  wll- 
ton  and  velvet  ctu-pets  and  rugs  purchased  by 
United  States  consumers  (table  6).  In  the 
years  Immediately  preceding  World  War  n. 
imports  were  equivalent  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  domestic  consumer  pur- 
chases of  these  products.  By  1050.  the  ratio 
had  Increased  to  3  percent.  Since  then, 
the  proportion  of  the  domestic  market  taken 
over  by  Imports  has  doubled  about  every  3  V^ 
years.  In  1953,  Imports  supplied  more  than 
6  percent  of  domestic  consumer  requirements 
for  Wilton  and  velvet  carpeting,  and  in  1057 
they  supplied  about  12  percent.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  further  inroads  of  this 
character  wiU  occur  during  the  foreseeable 
future,  with  consequent  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  domestic  Industry. 

VULNXKABIUTT      Or     TBS      DOMESTIC     XNOUSTBT 

The  domestic  wllton  and  velvet  carpet- 
producing  industry  Is  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
competition  from  Imported  carpets  and  rugs. 
If  wUton  and  velvet  carpeting  were  enjoying 
an  expanding,  or  even  stable,  market,  In- 
crea«<lng  Imports  might  be  absorbed  with 
something  short  of  seriously  damaging  con- 
sequences to  domestic  producers.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  As  amply  shown  by 
our  colleagues  In  the  majority  opinion,  con- 
sumers' demand  for  pile-surfaced  floor  cov- 
ering is  no  longer  supplied  to  the  extent  it 
was  formerly  by  pmchases  of  wllton  and 
velvet  types  of  carpets  and  rugs.  Even  with- 
out the  drastically  Increased  Imports,  the 
domestic  Industry  producing  wllton  and  vel- 
vet carpets  and  rugs  Is  confronted  with  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  the  rapidly  expanding 
domestic  production  and  sales  of  tufted  and 
knitted  types  of  carpeting.  As  so  aptly  and 
BO  graphically  described  In  the  statement  by 
the  majority  of  the  Commission,  some  two- 
thirds  of  United  States  consumer  purchases 
of  pile-surfaced  floor  coverings  currently  con- 
sist of  these  newer  types.  Hence,  in  the 
residual  and  contracted  market  for  their 
products,  the  domestic  producers  of  wllton 
and  velvet  carpets  and  rugs  are  In  an  unusu- 
ally vulnerable  position;  this  domestic  In- 
diistry  is  less  able  than  most  others  to  with- 
stand the  heavy  onslaught  of  Increasing  im- 
ports. The  double  Jeopardy  here  described 
supplies  no  warrant  for  denying  the  measure 
of  relief  envisioned  by  the  escape  clause. 

DXCUNING  DOMESTIC  PaODOCTION 

The  annual  changes  In  U.S.  production  of 
wllton  and  velvet  carpets  and  rugs  in  recent 
years  are  measured  by  the  following  Indexes 
(computed  from  quantity  data  in  table  2)  : 

[1050-52=100] 
1950 121 


00 


1951 - 

1952 89 

1053 - 101 

1054. _ 84 

1056 - 02 

1056 90 

1057 70 

Inasmuch  as  both  1060  and  1057  were  un- 
usual years  these  flgures  overemphasize 
somewhat  the  declining  trend  in  domestic 
production.  Because  of  the  Korean  crisis, 
production  In  1960  was  higher  than  would 
otherwise  have  occurred  and.  because  of  the 
recession,  production  In  the  last  half  of  1067 


was  at  least  modrrately  lower  than  it  other- 
visa  would  have  l>een.  However,  the  2 
years  following  1960  constituted  a  period  of 
adjustment  dxirlng  which  inventories,  that 
had  accumiUated  at  the  retail  level,  were 
liquidated. 

The  trend  in  production  In  recent  years, 
therefore.  U  more  accurately  revealed  by 
comparing  the  Eiverage  annual  production 
during  successivt!  3-year  intervals.  In  the 
period  1050-52.  tlie  annual  domestic  produc- 
tion of  wllton  and  velvet  carjwts  and  rugs 
averaged  45  mlllian  square  yards.  In  1053-55. 
it  averaged  only  42  million  square  yards  and, 
by  1056-57,  It  had  fallen  to  30  million  square 
yards.  Thus,  dxulng  the  last  3  years  for 
which  complete  data  are  available,  the  aver- 
age annual  domestic  production  of  wllton 
and  velvet  was  7  percent  smaller  than  in 
1953-56  and  13  percent  smaller  than  in  1950- 
52.  Production  in  1957,  however,  was  21 
percent  lower  than  the  annual  average  In 
1950-52.  There  ttppears  to  be  little  likelihood 
that  the  total  output  in  1958  exceeded  the 
1957  level. 

Notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  decline 
In  domestic  production  Is  attributable  to 
causes  other  than  imports,  it  is  clear  to  us 
that  Congress  Intended  relief  to  be  granted 
in  situations  of  this  kind.  To  this  end,  the 
following  language  of  the  controlling  statute 
is  pertinent: 

"Increased  Imports  •  •  •  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  or  threat  of  serious  In- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  Industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products 
when  •  •  •  Buch  Increased  Imports  have 
contributed  subiitantlally  toward  causing  or 
threatening  serious  Injury  to  such  Indus- 
try." 

DOWNWARD    TKEND    IN    SALES 

The  decline  In  U.S.  production  of  wllton 
and  velvet  carpets  and  rugs  In  recent  years 
has  closely  approximated,  and  has  resulted 
from,  a  marked  decline  in  sales  of  these  prod- 
ucts by  domestic  producers.  The  follow- 
ing Indexes  (computed  from  quantity  data 
in  table  3)  show  annual  changes  In  sales 
of  domestically  produced  wllton  and  vel- 
vet carpets  and  rugs: 

[1950-52-100] 

1950. 124 

1951 - 86 

1952 -     90 

1953 97 

1954... 88 

1955 92 

1956 81 

1957 - -—     79 

In  1960.  largely  as  a  result  of  the  unusual 
demand  engendered  by  the  Korean  crisis, 
manufacturers'  tales  were  higher  than  in  any 
other  year  during  the  1950-57  period.  In 
the  adjustment  period  (1951-52)  which  fol- 
lowed, however,  sales  were  substantially 
lower;  they  Increased  moderately  In  1953  and 
then  dropped  off  markedly  In  1054.  After  a 
slight  recovery  in  1055-66,  they  decreased  in 
1957  to  their  lowest  point  for  the  period. 

During  the  last  3  years  for  which  complete 
data  are  available,  1965-67,  the  average  an- 
nual sales  of  wllton  and  velvet  carpets  and 
rugs  were  13  percent  smaller  than  in  1050-62. 
Sales  in  1057  were  21  percent  lower  than  the 
1050-52  average. 

JOB    IXJSHCS    IN    THX   INDTTSTXT 

The  general  deterioration  of  the  domestic 
industry  producing  wllton  and  velvet  carpets 
and  rugs,  as  reflected  above  by  the  decline 
in  production  and  sales,  was  inevitably  ac- 
companied by  progressive  losses  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities by  workers  who  depend  upon  that 
industry  for  a  livelihood. 

The  CommiSBlon  obtained  man-hour  and 
wage  data  from  moat  producers  o<  wllton 
and  velvet  carpets  and  ruga.  The  reports 
submitted  by  20  flnns  were  sufficiently  eom- 


1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 


plete  for  the  years  1950-67  for  tabulation. 
The  output  of  these  20  Arms  currently  ac- 
counts for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  do- 
mestic production  of  wllton  and  velvet  ear- 
pets  and  rxigs.  The  following  indexes  for 
recent  years  (computed  from  the  data  In 
table  8)  show  a  generally  downward  trend 
in  the  number  of  man-hours  utilized  to  pro- 
duce Wiltons  and  velvets  in  the  plants  at  the 
20  rep>ortlng  firms: 

[1950-52     100] 

Ill 

- 05 

_ - 04 

00 

1954 - 82 

1955 87 

1956 95 

1967 - - 88 

The  annual  man -hours  employed  by  the 
20  firms  In  producing  wllton  and  velvet  car- 
pets and  rugs  declined  by  about  10  percent 
between  the  two  3-year  periods  1960-62  and 
1956-67.  In  1967,  the  man-hours  of  employ- 
ment in  such  production  were  8  percent 
smaller  than  In  1956  and  12  percent  smaller 
than  the  1950-52  average. 

DrncaioaATiON  iw  n»  iNDtrsnT's  rworvt 
posmoN 

In  terms  of  both  absolute  net  operating 
prohts  and  ratios  of  net  operating  profits  to 
net  sales,  the  wllton  and  velvet  carpet-pro- 
ducing Industry  has  been  markedly  leas  prof- 
itable in  recent  years  than  It  was  in  the  pe- 
riod before  Imports  reached  their  current 
magnitude. 

The  Commission  obtained  detailed  proflt- 
and-loss  data  for  recent  years  from  most  pro- 
ducers of  wllton  and  velvet  carpets  and  rugs. 
The  returns  from  17  producers,  who  cur- 
rently account  for  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  domestic  output  of  wllton  and  velvet 
carpeting,  were  sufficiently  complete  to  be 
used  In  analyzing  the  financial  experience  of 
the  Industry.  Data  covering  their  wllton 
and  velvet  operations  only  were  consolidated 
for  the  years  1950-57  ( table  9) . 

The  decline  in  profits  of  the  17  firms  on 
their  wllton  and  velvet  operations  has  been 
striking.  Whereas  their  annual  aggregate 
net  operating  profit  averaged  $10  million  dur- 
ing 1950-52,  It  averaged  only  815  million  dur- 
ing 1055-57.  In  1057,  their  aggregate  profit 
was  only  $10  million.  The  dramatic  decline 
In  the  net  operating  profit  earned  by  the  17 
firms  on  their  wllton  and  velvet  operations 
Is  revealed  by  the  following  Indexes: 

[1060-52  =  100] 
1950 — 156 


1051. 
1952. 
1953. 


_ 45 

100 

_ 96 

1954 45 

1055 - — - 83 

1056 — W 

1057 80 

From  the  foregoing  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
average  annual  profits  earned  by  producers 
of  Wilton  and  velvet  carpeting  were  about  24 
percent  smaller  during  the  last  3  years  for 
which  data  are  available  (1955-57)  than  dur- 
ing 1950-52.  In  1957,  their  net  operating 
profits,  which  were  lower  than  in  any  year 
since  1064.  were  60  percent  smaller  than  the 
annual  average  during  1060-62  and  38  per- 
cent amaller  than  the  average  for  the  im- 
mediately preceding  3  years  (1953-66).  Pre- 
liminary data  obtained  by  the  Commission 
indicates  that  a  fvu^her  deterioration  in  the 
profit  position  of  these  firms  occurred  during 
1058. 

The  decline  in  aggregate  profits  of  the  17 
firms  in  their  wllton  and  velvet  operations 
was  paralleled  by  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of 
their  net  operating  proflts  to  their  net  tales. 
The   ratios    (In    percent)    of   net  operating 
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profits  to  net  sales  on  their  wilton  and  velvet 
operations.  1950-57,  were  as  follows  (table  0) : 

1050 — 14.  2 

1951 4.  0 

1952 - 11.  0 

1953--- 10.  6 

1954 5.  4 

1955. 8.  5 

1956-._ -.  9.  8 

1957.. 6.  7 

The  foregoing  consolidation  of  profits  and 
losses  for  producers  in  the  aggregate,  how- 
ever, falls  to  reflect  the  critical  serioucness 
of  the  situation  for  a  number  of  individual 
producers.  Not  only  do  declining  profit  mar- 
gins threaten  ultimately  to  destroy  the  in- 
dustry, but  recurring  annual  losses  also  for- 
bode  the  imminent  extinction  of  variovis 
individual  firms.  In  all  recent  years  one  or 
more  of  the  companies  (iroduclng  wllton  and 
velvet  carpets  and  rugi  have  Incurred  op- 
erating lofses.  Thus  far,  a  total  of  8  of  the 
17  Arms  have  suffered  cuch  losses.  In  their 
wllton  and  velvet  operations,  one  of  the  eight 
firms  of>erated  unprofitt-.bly  In  6  of  the  years 
1951  through  1957;  one  of  them  operated  at 
a  loss  in  4  of  those  years;  one  In  3  years; 
three  in  2  years;  and  tWD  In  1  year.  In  addi- 
tion, one  large  firm,  wh.ch  operated  at  a  loss 
in  every  year  during  the  period  1951-55,  has 
dlscountlnued  operations  entirely  as  a  cor- 
porate entity. 

CLEAB  MANITEBTATION  OF  8E«10U8  INJUBT 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  domestic  indus- 
try producing  wllton,  brussels,  velvet,  and 
tapestry  carpets  and  rugs  has  been  seriously 
injured  by  Increased  Imports  of  like  com- 
petitive products.  Unless  relief  is  granted 
under  the  provisions  cf  section  7.  there  is 
threat  of  further  Injurj  as  Imports  continue 
to  mount. 

The  salient  facts  which  support  our  con- 
clusion are :  ( 1 )  Imports  have  increased  in 
unusual  proportions  since  I960:  (2)  the  in- 
crease In  Imports  is,  in  substantial  part,  a 
direct  result  of  the  duty  concessions  granted 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade;  and  (3)  In  add:Uon  to  other  known 
difficulties  besetting  domestic  producers,  the 
greatly  Increased  imports  of  wilton  and  vel- 
vet carpets  and  rugs  have  constituted — and 
unless  relief  is  granted  will  continue  to  con- 
stitute— a  cause  of  serious  injury  to  the  do- 
mestic Industry.  In  considerably  more  dam- 
aging proiK)rtlons  than  would  have  occurred 
without  such  increased  imports,  sales  of  do- 
mestically produced  wllton  and  velvet  car- 
pets and  rugs  have  de<:llned.  Unavoidably, 
the  decline  in  such  sales  has  resulted  In  lower 
levels  of  production  and  emplojrment.  These 
manifestations  of  Increasing  Injury  have  cul- 
minated In  a  progressive*  deterioration  of  the 
financial  porltlon  of  tlie  domestic  industry 
producing  wllton  and  velvet  carpets  and  rugs. 

Respectfully  submlttt-d. 

Waltxr  R.  ScHaxiBrs, 

Commissioner. 
Olenn  W.  Stttton, 

Comviisaioner. 


FEDERAL  LAW  TO  CURB  BOMBINGS 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarlLS  at  this  iwlnt  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachiuetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  make  the  sort  of  bombings  which  have 
recently  shocked  the  Nation  a  Federal 
crime.    This  will  make  it  possible  to 


bring  to  bear  the  full  power  of  the  United 
States  to  curb  these  disgraceful  crimes  of 
violence. 

The  whole  Natim  has  been  outraged 
by  the  wave  of  b<Hnbings  which  have 
occurred  In  recent  years.  Seventy  in- 
stances of  this  crime  or  attempts  to 
commit  this  crime  have  been  reported 
since  1954,  and  27  during  the  last  year. 

These  crimes,  while  horrible  in  them- 
selves, are  particularly  ominous  and  dis- 
graceful when  directed  against  such 
public  institutions  as  schools  and  places 
of  worship.  The  bombing  of  a  place  of 
worship  is  a  crime  against  God  and  man. 
These  crimes  involve  mass  intimidation 
of  minority  groups.  Surely  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  welcome  every  effort 
to  strengthen  the  law  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  pernicious  and  un-Ameri- 
can crimes. 

There  is  therefore  every  justification 
for  bringing  to  bear  on  this  problem  the 
power  and  majesty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  recognizing  these  crimes  as 
within  the  Federal  jurisdiction.  This 
will  enable  the  powerful  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  once  to  lend  their  aid  in  appre- 
hending the  perpetrators  of  these  acts  of 
violence,  and  bringing  them  to  justice. 

In  some  instances  it  Yi&s  been  recog- 
nized that  local  law  enforcement  ofiBcials 
have  been  handicap];>ed  in  their  efforts  to 
control  these  crimes  l>ecause  they  have 
involved  widespread  conspiracies  and 
illegal  acts  extending  beyond  local 
boundaries.  These  oflQcials  need  assist- 
ance from  Washington.  They  should 
have  it.    They  must  have  it. 

Fortunately  Federal  Jurisdiction  can 
be  conferred  without  departing  from 
sound  precedent,  without  diminishing 
State  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction,  and 
without  any  undue  extension  of  Federal 
power.  Under  our  jurisprudence  ordi- 
nary crimes  are  considered  local  in  na- 
ture, and  are  best  handled  by  State  and 
local  authorities.  But  the  Federal  juris- 
diction extends  to  many  crimes,  partic- 
ulary  those  having  relation  to  interstate 
commerce. 

Only  3  years  ago  the  Congress  saw  fit 
to  place  on  the  statute  books  a  law  creat- 
ing a  new  Federal  crime,  that  of  placing 
bombs  in  airplanes.  Federal  jurisdiction 
to  help  control  the  bombing  outrages  re- 
ferred to  above  can  he  effectively  con- 
ferred by  provisions  as  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  explosives. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is 
based  on  those  principles,  and  amends 
the  criminal  code  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 837  to  chapter  39  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  objective  of 
this  bill  will  receive  strong  approval  from 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

THE  GAS  BILL  OF  1959 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dimgell] 
Is  recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gas 
bill  of  last  session  has  Just  been  reintro- 
duced as  HJl.  366. 


The  greedy  unconscionable  gas  and  oil 
lobby,  not  satisfied  with  extreme  tax 
favoritism  and  the  highest  rate  of  return 
on  investment,  h£is  again  attempted  a 
raid  on  the  pocket  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

This  bill  is  identical  with  last  year's 
gas  bill  except  for  the  inclusion  of 
amendments  to  satisfy  the  coal  lobby, 
which  prevent  dumping  of  surplus  gas  at 
low  prices  to  large  industrial  users.  The 
sole  purpose  of  the  amendments  is 
acquisition  of  15 -odd  votes  from  Con- 
gressmen in  coal  producing  areas. 

Everyone  will  recall  the  devious  con- 
nivings  and  manipulations  of  the  rapa- 
cious vested  interests  seeking  enactment 
of  this  gas  gouge  bill  during  those  two 
Congresses. 

This  bill  was  vetoed  during  those  two 
Congresses  because  of  arrogant  and 
highly  questionable  lobbyir^  practices 
used  on  its  behalf.  During  the  last 
session  of  Congress  it  was  scheduled  to 
be  brought  to  the  floor  at  the  time  that 
the  famous  Jack  Porter  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  press  announcing  that 
a  $100-a-plate  dinner  was  to  be  held  in 
honor  of  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
would  produce  enough  votes  to  secure 
passage  of  this  fraud  on  the  consuming 
public. 

The  bill  completely  does  away  with  all 
effective  regulation  of  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers, and,  if  passed,  will  cost  the  con- 
sumers better  than  $1  billion  which  will 
be  extorted  from  the  American  people 
and  placed  in  the  coffers  of  the  uncon- 
scionable gas  and  oil  lobby.  Anyone  who 
uses  natural  gas  to  cook  or  heat  his  home 
will  find  his  gas  bill  increased  substan- 
tially if  this  measure  passes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI  for  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  has  again  been  intro- 
duced. I  hope  a  serious  effort  will  not 
be  made  in  this  session  of  Congress  to 
pass  the  gas  bill.  It  is  a  vicious  type  of 
legislation,  designed  to  help  only  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  which  has  already 
helped  itself  to  abimdant  privilege  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
the  American  people. 

I  cannot  recall  that  any  new  Member 
of  Congress  was  elected  on  a  platform 
of  special  privileges  for  the  oil  and  gas 
lobby  and  increased  gas  prices  fw:  the 
millions  of  natural  gas  consumers  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  The  man- 
date of  the  electorate  last  November  was 
a  directive  to  hold  consumers'  prices  in 
line,  and  that  mandate  included  utility 
prices. 

How  much  more  legislative  time  must 
be  consumed  before  the  oil  and  gas  lob- 
by is  convinced  that  there  is  no  congres- 
sional enthusiasm  for  a  gas  bill  to 
specifically  benefit  their  selfish  inter- 
ests? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  (tf  WlacoDSin.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
could  they  be  advised  as  to  the  number 
of  the  bill  so  that  they  can  check  it? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  HJl.  366  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Who  is 
the  author  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DINGEIjL.  The  author  of  the  bill 
Is  the  chfidrman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tnguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
Joining  me  in  this  effort.  I  know  that 
he,  as  I,  is  well  aware  of  the  great  cost 
of  this  bill  to  our  consuming  public. 
I  am  sure  that  he  is  well  aware,  as  I  am, 
of  the  difficulty  which  we  had  in  con- 
nection with  this  biU  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. It  was  only  through  the  great- 
est of  good  fortune  that  we  were  enabled 
to  snatch  victory  from  the  Jaws  of  de- 
feat or  that  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
snatched  defeat  from  the  Jaws  of  vic- 
tory. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  the  valued 
help  of  my  very  dear  friend  and  col- 
league from  Ohio  in  defeating  this  leg- 
islative monster  again  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 


CUBA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  17  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing cablegram  to  Comdr.  Fidel  Castro, 
delegate  of  the  executive  branch  in  the 
army  forces.  Republic  of  Cuba,  Havana: 

Sn:  People  of  America  and  all  over  the 
world  are  deeply  shocked  and  horrified  by 
the  political  executions  now  taking  place  In 
Cuba.  In  this  hour  of  the  2(Kh  century  of 
Christian  civilization  mankind  in  all  na- 
tions has  come  to  have  confidence  in  a 
higher  level  and  quality  of  Jxostloe. 

In  the  spirit  of  peace  on  earth  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  I  appeal  to  you  on  the 
part  of  countless  Americans  and  plead  with 
you  to  temper  with  mercy  the  punishment  of 
your  fellow  countrymen  who  have  been 
quickly  Judged  to  be  guilty  of  wrongs  against 
the  people  of  Cuba.  I  appeal  to  you  for  a 
fair  trial  of  the  accused.  I  appeal  to  you  for 
a  pattern  of  Justice  that  brings  faith  and 
confidence  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  and 
respect  to  Cuba  as  a  nation. 

In  the  spirit  of  our  Ideals  under  God,  in 
the  belief  of  the  canons  of  Christian  faith, 
In  our  concept  of  equal  Justice  under  law, 
the  American  people,  the  people  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  of  the  whole  world  of 
religious  faith,  focus  their  eyes  and  hopes 
upon  you  to  establish  a  free  democratic  gov- 
ernment In  Cuba  founded  upon  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  upon  Justice  and  mercy, 
and  upon  honor  and  Integrity. 

It  la  the  hope  of  free  people  everywhere 
this  new  Government  of  Cuba,  In  the  words 
of  the  great  American  emancipator.  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln,  will  be  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Man  must 
not  assume  unto  himself  that  which  belongs 
only  to  God. 

KuiTH  Nonsx  RoGzats, 
Memher  of  Congress,  Fifth  Massachu- 
setts    District,     United     States    of 
America. 


A  $77  BILUON  BDDOBT~HOW  BIO 
IS  $77  BILLION? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  budget  proposed 
by  the  President  will  provide  adequately 
for  all  of  our  national  responsibilities. 
Most  of  those  who  would  attack  it  as  in- 
adequate cannot  have  much  comprehen- 
sion of  the  enormous  sums  involved.  We 
talk  about  billions  of  dollars,  but  do  we 
have  any  understanding  of  what  these 
billions  mean? 

The  $77  billion  total  of  the  budget  Is 
more  than  the  amount  of  money  needed 
a  year  ago  for  a  whole  calendar  year — 
1957— to  buy  all  the  food  and  drink  con- 
sumed by  every  American  man,  woman, 
and  child.  It  would  have  paid  for  all  our 
meals  at  home  and  in  restaurants,  for  all 
our  drink — Including  alcoholic  bever- 
ages— and  would  have  kept  us  all  in  cig- 
arettes and  tobacco  to  boot. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  $77  billion  is 
to  measure  it  against  the  national  in- 
come. It  amounts  to  about  20  percent  of 
the  total  of  the  wages,  salaries,  business 
profits,  interest,  and  rent  earned  by  all 
workers,  proprietors,  professional  men, 
and  businessmen  in  the  Nation  for  a 
whole  year:  one  dollar  out  of  every  five. 
If  we  were  to  compare  all  government 
budgets,  including  State  and  local  as  well 
as  Federal,  the  total  would  equal  over 
one-fourth  the  national  income — one 
dollar  out  of  every  four.  Certainly  that 
Is  enough  government  in  a  prosperous, 
peacetime  year. 

Our  population  has  been  rising  rapidly, 
but  Federal  expenditures  have  been  going 
up  even  faster.  The  President's  budget 
recommends  that  next  year  we  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  $431  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America.  This  Is 
$29  less  than  the  $460  per  capita  we  are 
spending  this  year,  and  the  President  de- 
serves much  credit  for  bringing  it  down. 
But  it  is  still  more  than  we  spent  in  any 
previous  peacetime  year.  It  is  almost  as 
much  as  the  $469  per  capita  we  spent  in 
1953  while  we  were  fighting  a  war  in 
Korea.  In  contrast,  we  spent  only  $394 
per  capita  as  recently  as  1955.  And  if 
we  go  back  to  the  period  before  World 
War  II,  how  wistfully  I  look  at  the  $68 
per  capita  Uncle  Sam  spent  in  1939. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  A 
$77  billion  budget  is  a  big  budget.  The 
Congress  should  Join  forces  with  the 
President  to  hold  the  size  down.  It 
should  not  push  it  higher. 


LOWERING      INTEREST      RATE      ON 
TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Hbrlong]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
high  rates  of  interest  paid  on  new  Issues 
of  State  and  local  bonds  are  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  heavy  burdens  of  these 


governments.  With  a  view  to  broaden- 
ing the  market  for  these  bonds  and 
thereby  imiuroving  the  Interest  rates  at 
which  they  can  be  sold.  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing the  "broad  passthrough"  bill.  My 
colleague  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  CuKTis  of  Missouri,  is  Joining 
me  by  Introducing  a  similar  bill,  as  he 
did  in  the  last  session. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  provide  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  a  broader  market  for  their 
securities  by  tapping  the  large  and  grow- 
ing pools  of  fimds  held  by  investment 
companies.  At  the  present  time  these 
companies  are  not  Interested  in  the 
^onds  of  State  and  local  governments 
because  the  tax-exempt  mterest  becomes 
taxable  when  distributed  to  the  share- 
holders. The  Herlong-Curtls  bill  would 
correct  this  by  providing  that  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  interest  paid  <m 
these  securities  would  not  be  lost  when 
it  is  passed  on  to  the  shareholders. 

The  broad  passthrough  legislation  is 
designed  to  attract  funds  of  edl  tsrpes 
of  investment  companies:  public,  private, 
regulated  and  unregulated,  which  are 
"pure"  Investment  companies  in  that 
they  derive  90  percent  of  their  income 
from  dividends,  interest  and  profits  from 
stocks  and  bonds.  In  short,  this  legis- 
lation provides  an  incentive  to  all  invest- 
ment companies  to  put  a  part  of  their 
funds  into  tax-exempt  bonds. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  was 
brought  home  to  me  when  I  was  in  Flor- 
ida over  the  Christmas  holidays.  Many 
of  our  communities  are  expanding  rap- 
idly and  new  capital  facilities  must  be 
provided.  The  accepted  method  of 
financing  such  facilities,  and  in  many 
instances  the  only  feasible  method.  Is  by 
the  sale  of  new  bond  issues.  But  when 
the  bond  market  is  flooded  this  becomes 
difficult.  Local  officials  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  sale  of  new  issues 
have  doubtless  talked  to  other  Members 
of  Congress  as  they  have  to  me  about 
their  worries  over  long-term  financing. 
These  officials  point  out  that  higher  cou- 
pons must  be  placed  upon  new  offerings 
if  they  are  to  sell,  and  this  results  \n 
mounting  debt  service  which  will  con- 
tinue as  far  into  the  future  as  they  can 
see. 

The  trouble,  of  course.  Is  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  attempting  to 
sell  new  issues  more  rapidly  than  the 
market  for  them  is  expanding.  This  sit- 
uation Is  made  more  serious  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  upward  trend  of  new  offerings  will 
continue.  The  Severson  projections 
which  are  so  widely  quoted  show  the 
annual  volume  of  new  issues  crossing  the 
$16  billion  mark  in  1968.  This  is  more 
than  twice  the  1958  volume  of  approxi- 
mately $7.5  billion,  which  Is  the  record 
year  to  date.  If  the  new  bond  issues  are 
to  be  sold  to  advantage  some  of  the  funds 
accumulating  in  financial  Institutions 
which  do  not  benefit  greatly  from  tax 
exemption  must  be  tapped.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  legislation  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  my- 
self will  do. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  broaden 
the  market  for  State  and  local  bonds 
is  widely  recognized.    Leaders  among  the 
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financial  officials  hate  been  aware  of 
this  need  for  some  time,  and  such  di- 
verse organizations  as  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  OfBeera  and  chambers 
of  commerce  Join  sueh  associations  of 
local  ofQcials  as  the  American  Munici- 
pal Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Ofacials  in  supporting 
the  broad  passthrough. 

This  is  an  efficient  method  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  the  hard- 
pressed  local  govenunents.  Mimlcipal 
bonds  are  already  tiix  exempt,  and  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  restilt 
in  very  little  additional  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Treasury.  The  difDculty  is  that 
the  existing  law  no  longer  provides 
enough  tricentive  to  place  the  bonds  to 
advantage.  This  bill  would  extend  the 
privilege  of  tax  exemption  to  Investors 
whose  companies  have  fimds  to  lend  but 
are  now  withholding  them  because  the 
exemption  is  lost  when  they  act  in  their 
corporate  capacity. 

Another  reason  I  like  the  passthrough 
as  a  method  of  assisting  State  and  local 
governments  is  its  simplicity.  E^xlstlng 
relationships  would  not  be  disturbed. 
The  control  of  the  new  offerings  would 
remam  with  the  local  officials  where  I 
think  it  belongs.  Each  community 
would  be  free  to  build  or  not  to  build 
whatever  it  may  choose  with  no  super- 
vision from  Washington.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 


THE  BUDGET 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
it  is  impossible  for  Members  of  the  House 
to  evaluate  at  the  moment  the  President's 
budget  because  it  has  Just  been  presented 
to  us.  As  I  understand  the  presentation, 
the  President  in  his  budget  is  estimating 
$77  billion  expenditures  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year,  and  he  expects  to  ask 
the  Congress,  and  does  ia  the  budget,  for 
$76.8  billion  in  his  message  today. 

With  certain  carryover  funds  which 
would  be  available  on  July  1,  1959.  the 
total  availability  to  the  Executive,  in  the 
event  we  should  approve  this  budget  as 
submitted,  would  be  about  $150  billion 
as  of  July  1.  1959.  Of  course,  much  of 
that  money  would  be  for  long  leadtime 
items  and,  of  course,  would  not  and 
could  not.  under  programs  agreed  to.  be 
expended  in  toto  in  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  here  today  that 
the  real  burden  is  on  the  Congress.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Executive  cannot 
spend  a  penny  unless  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  Congress.  And.  certainly,  the 
Congress  does  have  great  responsibility 
and  power  in  this  regard.  In  defense  of 
the  Congress,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  that,  generally  speaking, 
through  the  years,  for  the  last  20  years. 
shall  we  say,  the  Congress  has  provided 
less  money  in  appropriations  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive, be  he  Democrat  or  Republican, 
than  the  Executive  has  requested.  In 
other  words,  generally  speaking,  requests 
for  funds  by  the  Executive  exceed  what 


Congress  Is  willing  to  do  toward  the  ap- 
propriation of  puUic  fimds.  So,  if  we 
are  to  Judge  by  the  previous  actions  and 
traditions  of  the  Congress,  it  would  seem 
that  the  chances  should  be  reasonably 
good  that  the  Congress  itself  would  not 
go.  certainly,  very  far  beyond  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Executive  for  spend- 
ing authority.  Of  course,  without  know- 
ing what  the  budget  contains  and  what 
the  facts  and  circumstances  are  sur- 
rounding the  various  requests,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  predict  Just  what  will 
develop. 

It  could  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  85th 
Congress,  1st  session,  the  Congress  re- 
duced the  requests  of  the  Elxecutive  m 
excess  of  $5  billion  ia  funds  requested  for 
appropriation.  I  do  not  know  what  our 
future  record  will  be.  but  as  contrasted 
with  the  Elxecutive.  the  record  of  the 
Congress  for  economy  has  been  better  in 
the  past  than  the  record  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  OART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  during  his 
entire  service  in  the  Congress  he  has  ever 
seen  a  greater  effort  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility for  Federal  spending  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  the  Congress  than  has  been 
made  in  this  budget  and  on  the  floor  here 
today. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Your  point  is  well  taken. 
Of  course,  there  has  been  a  very  great 
effort  to  place  the  full  responsibility  on 
Congress.  We  readily  accept  within 
proper  limits  the  responsibility  which  is 
ours.  But  we  cannot  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  leave  out  of  the  picture  the 
Executive,  who.  in  turn,  generally  over 
the  past  years  has  requested  more  money 
for  expenditure  than  Congress  has  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  GARY.  And  who  prepares  the 
budget  and  submits  it  to  the  Congress? 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I,  too, 
am  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility 
that  the  Congress  has;  and,  furthermore, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  shall  not  only  try  to  hold 
down  the  outside  expenditures  we  have 
heard  so  much  about,  but  I  shall  also  try 
to  cut  the  President's  budget.  I  believe 
it  can  be  done,  and  I  shall  put  forth  my 
best  efforts  to  that  end. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  it  wovdd  be  well 
to  point  out  that  the  country  is  expand- 
ing, is  growing,  and  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment have  been  increasing  through  the 
years.  During  the  7  years  preceding  the 
present  administration,  during  the  last 
7  years  of  the  Tnunan  administration, 
the  national  debt  was  cut  by  $3  billion. 
Diu^g  the  7  years  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, the  national  debt  has  in- 
creased in  that  period  about  $19  billion. 
And,  generally  speaking,  those  appro- 
priations have  been  for  items  and  for 
funds  which  have  been  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Of  course.  Congress  could  always 
deny  funds  which  are  requested  by  the 
Executive.  But  in  this  budget  we  are 
requested  to  raise  the  national  debt  limit 
to  $285  billion,  and  not  on  a  temporary 
basis,  as  was  done  in  the  past,  but  on  a 


permanent  baala,  with  apparently  the 
acceptance  by  the  Bxecuttve  of  high 
spending  levels  by  the  U.S.  Qovemment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gcnUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahomI  is  correct  that 
over  the  years,  whether  the  administra- 
tion has  been  Democratic  or  Republican. 
Congresses  have  been  more  economy- 
minded  than  the  Executive  in  the  area 
of  direct  obligational  authority.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  knows,  because 
he  feels  precisely  as  I  do,  that,  in  this 
outside  area  where  we  give  to  the  Execu- 
tive the  right  to  draw  on  the  Treasury 
by  bypassing  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, this  Congress  in  recent  years 
has  done  a  very  poor  Job.  That  is  ^vhe^e 
we  have  gotten  into  our  principal  fiscal 
troubles  in  the  last  few  years.  We 
should  stop  poUcies  of  that  kind.  We 
should  restrict  operations  of  that  kind 
and  force  all  expenditures  to  go  directly 
through  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. If  we  did  that  we  would  not  have 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  true  that  the 
chance  of  holding  the  President's  budget 
to  the  present  figure  or  reducing  it  when 
it  comes  to  direct  appropriations  is 
greater  than  in  the  area  of  these  so- 
called  back-door  entrances  to  the  Treas- 
ury whereby,  through  means  other  than 
direct  appropriations  coming  through 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  money 
is  made  available  for  expenditure.  It  is 
going  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  watch  all 
obligational  authority,  whether  it  be  in 
appropriation  bills,  or  in  other  bills  from 
other  committees.  It  is  necessary  to 
watch  them  all  because  they  will  have 
to  be  added  up  at  the  end  of  the  session 
to  determine  what  the  box  score  is  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  Congress  has 
increased  or  decreased  the  President's 
budgetary  requests. 

The  President  has  said  that  this  is  a 
balanced  budget.  That  is  based  on  so 
many  "if s"  that  one  is  constrained  to  feel 
that  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal 
of  misgiving  in  the  holding  out  to  the 
public  of  this  hope  of  a  balanced  budget. 

For  example,  this  is  not  to  be  a  bal- 
anced budget,  according  to  the  presenta- 
tion today,  unless  the  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  are  $9  billion  greater  than  they  are 
to  be  in  this  fiscal  year.  That  is  a  pretty 
big  "if."  I  hope  they  go  that  high  or 
higher.  Another  contingency  is  if  Con- 
gress provides  for  the  5-cent  first-class 
postage;  and  a  number  of  other  things 
are  in  this  picture  before  it  may  be  said 
that  this  is  a  balanced  budget.  It  is  a 
balanced  budget  if  we  raise  revenue 
through  various  legislative  measures  and 
if  the  national  revenue  from  taxes  on  the 
people  increase  by  $9  billion  in  the  com- 
ing year,  and  that  is  a  pretty  optimistic 
hope  on  which  to  base  this  budget.  We 
must  remember  that  when  the  budget  for 
1959  was  presented  to  the  Congress  last 
^ear  it  was  estimated  that  the  budget 
would  be  balanced — a  surplus  of  $466  mil- 
lion was  estimated.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  budget  of  1959.  as  presented, 
would  be  a  balanced  budget.  The  truth 
is  the  miscalculations  were  so  great  we 
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are  now  going  Into  the  red  to  the  extent 
of  an  average  of  about  $1  billion  a 
month. 


NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SIXTY 
BUDGETT— PROVIDES  ADEQUATELY 
POR  IMPORTANT   PROGRAMS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  discus- 
sions we  have  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  regarding  the  budget  mes- 
sage of  the  President  have  Indeed  been 
most  refreshing.  There  has  been  a  real 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to 
see  that  we  do  have  a  balanced  budget 
in  the  fiscal  year  1960.  There  are  also 
great  pressures  not  only  from  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  but  in 
the  other  body  to  see  that  the  revenue 
budget  as  submitted  by  the  President  to- 
day is  reduced  and  the  expenditures 
budget  as  submitted  by  the  President  is 
Increased. 

This  may  be  good  politics  but  it  is 
certainly  bad  for  America. 

One  of  the  striking  aspects  of  the 
budget  which  President  Ksenhower  sent 
to  Congress  is  how  well  his  recommenda- 
tions provide  for  meeting  our  national 
respKjnsibilities  while  reducing  spending 
nearly  $4  billion  from  the  swollen  total 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Even  before  anyone  knew  the  details 
of  the  budget,  it  was  being  attacked  for 
endangering  our  national  security  or 
ignoring  our  domestic  welfare.  Now  that 
we  can  see  the  budget,  we  know  that  the 
budget  provides  $145  million  increase  in 
spending  for  the  Armed  Forces;  $137  mil- 
lion increase  in  spending  for  the  new 
space  agency;  $115  million  increase  for 
atomic  energy,  with  emphasis  on  power 
and  other  peaceful  uses;  $96  million  in- 
crease for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency; 
$89  million  increase  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  $139 
million  increase  for  water  resources  and 
other  public  works,  not  counting  the 
half-billion  dollar  increase  in  spending 
for  highways  from  a  separate  trust  fund. 

All  of  these  programs  are  larger  than 
ever  before  in  peacetime.  How  did  the 
President  succeed  in  providing  for  these 
Important  increases  and  still  reduce  the 
budget? 

First,  some  large  Items  In  the  current 
year  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  coming 
year.  These  include  the  additional 
U.S.  subscription  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  temporary  pro- 
grams for  the  acreage  reseire,  the  spe- 
cial purchase  of  housing  mortgages,  the 
advances  to  States  for  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits,  and  the  retroactive 
pay  increase  for  Federal  workers. 

Second,  the  President  is  planning  to 
make  some  Government  lending  pro- 
grams support  themselves  by  stepping 
up  the  sale  of  some  of  their  portfolio 
assets  and  by  encouraging  more  private 
lending  with  flexible  interest  rates. 

Third,  the  budget  estimates  significant 
reductions  for  certain  programs  in  the 
normal  course  of  events.     With  normal 


crops,  price  support  costs  should  be 
lower.  Military  assistance  to  our  allies 
will  be  less  in  view  of  large  deliveries  in 
previous  years.  Stockpiling  objectives 
are  largely  met. 

Finally,  the  President  recommends 
some  legislative  changes  to  reduce  spend- 
ing. The  most  important  of  these  are 
revised  postal  rates  and  keeping  the 
highway  program  on  a  pay-as-we-go 
basis. 

Combined  with  careful  review  of  many 
smaller  items,  these  major  reductions 
make  it  possible  to  balance  the  budget 
without  a  general  tax  increase  and  with- 
out slashing  essential  programs  for  na- 
tional security,  for  economic  growth,  and 
for  individual  welfare.  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident has  done  an  excellent  job  of  show- 
ing how  our  Nation  can  progress  and 
keep  a  sound  dollar. 


PROPOSED  STAMP  TO  COMMEMO- 
RATE BATTLE  OP  KINGS  MOUN- 
TAIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  fMr.  Hemphill]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  our  colleagues  that  I  have 
introduced  again  today  a  bill  requesting 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  issue  a 
stamp  commemorating  the  Battle  of 
Kings  Mountain,  which  turned  the  tide 
of  victory  in  the  southern  campaign  in 
the  Revoluntionary  War.  This  stamp 
would  herald  and  salute  those  heroes 
from  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  and  many  from 
other  States,  who  fought  for  freedom 
there. 

That  great  organization  of  patriotic 
ladies,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  are  interested  In  this  legis- 
lation. They  have  consistently  worked 
to  preserve  the  memories  of  those  hal- 
lowed victories.  I  am  sure,  too,  the  vet- 
erans of  this  country,  who  have  emulated 
the  braveries  of  their  forefathers,  would 
appreciate  this  stamp. 

I  would  like  to  review  the  history  of 
that  battle. 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  marched  into 
South  Carolina,  he  assigned  to  Tarlton, 
the  territory  Immediately  to  his  left,  and 
to  Patrick  Ferguson,  he  assigned  the  ter- 
ritory farther  to  his  left,  and  westward, 
being  the  mountain  region. 

Colonel  Ferguson  had  marched 
through  South  Carolina  and  on  October 
5  or  6,  1780.  he  reached  Kings  Mountain 
and  there  he  encamped.  Ferguson 
stated  that  God  Almighty  and  all  the 
rebels  out  of  hell  could  not  move  him. 
He  had  with  him  Tories  or  Loyalists, 
but  no  British   troops. 

The  American  forces  had  assembled  at 
Sycamore  Shoals,  on  the  Wautauga 
River  and  at  Cowpens,  South  Carolina. 
These  were  the  over-mountain  men  and 
the  Whigs  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  They  had  joined 
forces  at  Cowpens  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  Ferg\ison  and  annihilating  him. 
They  numbered  about  1,100  men.     It  is 


believed  that  the  Tory  forces  also  num- 
bered about  1,100  men.  Ferguson  real- 
ized that  he  was  being  pursued  by  Amer. 
lean  forces,  and  fearing  that  he  might 
be  outnumbered,  sent  word  to  Charlotte, 
Cornwallis'  headquarters,  to  send  Tarl- 
ton and  his  forces  to  his  aid.  But, 
Providence,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
challenged,  took  a  hand  as  He  always 
takes  a  hand,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Catawba  River  over  which  Tarlton 
would  have  to  cross  were  so  swollen  by 
heavy  rains  that  he  could  not  reach 
Ferguson. 

As  the  American  forces  marched 
through  the  country,  they  were  Joined 
by  many  others.  Even  after  the  shoot- 
ing started  history  tells  us  neighborhood 
farmers  joined  in  the  fighting,  some  for 
the  Whigs  and  some  for  the  Tories. 

Ferguson  evidently  did  not  realize  how 
close  the  enemy  was,  and  was  also  hold- 
ing to  the  hope  that  aid  would  arrive 
from  Charlotte,  but  the  Whig  forces 
were  hastening  toward  his  encampment. 
Tliey  had  gained  much  information  from 
the  people  along  the  way  and  knew 
pretty  well  the  lay  of  the  land  at  Kings 
Mountain. 

When  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Tories, 
the  American  troops  dismounted  and 
left  a  few  men  in  charge  of  the  horses. 
They  formed  two  lines  of  march  in 
order  to  completely  surround  Ferguson. 
Colonel  Cleveland  led  his  men  to  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain.  Colonel 
Campbell  led  his  men  to  the  east  side 
and  north  of  Ferguson.  The  Tories 
were  now  trapped  and  could  not  retreat. 

Which  side  fired  the  first  shot  is  not 
known,  but  the  fighting  started  about 
3  p.m.  and  went  on  for  over  an  hour. 
The  American  forces  had  already 
learned  that  Ferguson  was  wearing  a 
checked  shirt  over  hl^uniform.  Colonel 
Hambrlght,  one  of  the  American  officers, 
issued  orders  as  follows  in  his  Pennsyl- 
vania German  accent.  "Well.  poys.  when 
you  see  dot  man  mlt  the  pig  shirt  on 
over  his  clothes  you  know  who  him  is, 
and  mark  him  mlt  your  rifies." 

The  British  being  on  a  high  level  were 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  having  to 
shoot  downward  and  in  danger  of  hit- 
ting their  own  men,  but  the  American 
forces  were  able  to  shoot  over  the  heads 
of  their  comrades  and  were  able  to  take 
much  better  aim.  They  also  had  many 
large  trees  to  use  for  shelter. 

During  the  battle.  Ferguson  mounted 
on  his  horse  and  blowing  a  whistle 
moved  from  one  point  to  another  to 
encourage  his  troops.  He  was  sighted 
by  the  Americans  and  six  or  eight  bullets 
hit  him  and  he  was  killed  instantly.  The 
mountain  was  a  holocaust  of  smoke  and 
fire;  the  earth  littered  with  the  dead, 
and  drenched  with  blood.  After  Fer- 
guson was  killed,  Colonel  de  Peyster  took 
command,  but  about  15  minutes  later 
they  raised  the  white  flag. 

The  American  losses  were  28  and  the 
British  were  about  300.  The  surviving 
Tories  were  captured  and  made  pris- 
oners of  war. 

The  battle  at  Kings  Mountain  wa« 
not  only  the  turning  point  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  but  has  been  called  one 
of  the  great  battles  of  all  history. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESS  MUST 
KEEP  FAITH  WITH  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr.   PATMAN.     Ur.   Speaker,   I 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcom). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Members'  attention  to  a 
letter  which  a  small  businessman  wrote 
to  President  Eisenhower  2  days  after  the 
November  4  election.    It  reads: 

Phsjwklphia.  Pa..  November  6. 1958. 
Mr.  DwiGHT  D.  ExssitHOwn. 
The  President.  .\t 

The  White  House. 
WaahiTtffton.  D.C. 

Rebpbctvd  Sim:  In  your  press  conference 
yesterday  you  wanted  to  know  what  hap- 
I}ened  to  the  Republican  Party — weU  I  can 
teU  you  In  two  words,  "big  biuinen." 

The  smaU  businessman  doesn't  have  a 
chance.  A  citizen  cannot  start  a  small  busi- 
ness and  BurvlTe,  which  la  a  terrible  mis- 
take, therefore,  he  must  work  for  large  cor- 
porations and  become  dependent  upon  them 
instead  of  being  Independent  in  his  own 
small  business. 

Take  my  own  ease,  the  chalnsto'res  have 
driven  the  smpUer  stores  out  of  business  then 
these  same  chains  have  consolidated  or 
bought  up  smaller  chains  and  they  now  have 
a  monopoly  over  the  buyer,  the  farmer  and 
mjrself  and  anyone  else  connected  with  the 
food  business  which  Is  the  biggest  business 
in  the  United  States — $60  billion  a  year. 

I  am  a  Republican  but  under  the  alx>Te 
conditions  existing  under  the  Republicans 
I'm  quitting  th*  party  and  millions  of  others 
are  doing  the  same. 

Tou  are  a  smart  man  in  many  respects 
and  a  gentlemrn  but  you  don't  know  or  real- 
ize what  big  business  la  doing  to  all  of  us. 

I  am  no  crackpot  as  you  can  see  from  the 
enclosed  telegrams  received  from  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  for  my  work 
din-lng  the  war  In  which  you  played  such  a 
large  part.  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  and  the  return  of  these  telegrams  for 
my  records. 

Cordially  yours. 

WlUXAM  J.  McCOSMICK. 

The  writer  of  this  particular  letter  is  a 
former  president  of  his  trade  associa- 
tion— the  United  Fresh  Fruit  L  Vegetable 
Association — and  he  has  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  trends  wh5ch  disturb  him. 
not  Just  In  his  own  business,  but  on  a 
broad  front.  He  Is  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  growing  monopolization  of  the  retaU 
grocery  trade — a  trade  which  has  been 
regarded  as  the  last  stronghold  of  small 
business. 

Yet  this  letter  is  no  different  in  Its 
essentials  from  the  expressions  we  have 
all  heard  from  small-business  people  in 
all  lines  of  business. 

■MALI.    BI7BINKSS    VOTED    DUCOCBATIC    IN 
SBSFiaATION 

There  are  some  5  million  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  country,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  the  number  of  farm  families. 
I  could  not  say  Just  what  part  these 
small-business  people  played  In  the  Dem- 
ocratic sweep  last  November,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  McCormlck  was  not  far 
off  in  saying  that  millions  were,  as  be 
put  It.  quitttpg  the  Republican  Party. 
In  any  case,  we  can  be  sure  that  small- 
business  people  have  not  left  their  old 


political  habitat  tor  light  causes.  They 
have  left  in  desperatloa  They  support- 
ed the  Democratic  candidates,  not  merely 
because  they  had  no  other  place  to  go — 
they  could  have  gone  fishing.  They 
voted  for  the  Democratic  candidates  be- 
cause the  Democratic  Party  has  seemed 
to  offer  some  promise  that  it  will  do  the 
things  that  must  be  done  to  give  inde- 
pendent businessmen  a  fair  chance  to 
survive.  I  trust  that  we  will  keep  faith 
with  these  people. 

This  is  a  serious  challenge  facing  us. 
As  we  know,  much  more  than  just  the 
welfare  of  small -business  people  is  in- 
volved; the  whole  national  welfare  is 
Involved  in  many  direct  and  indirect 
ways. 

BMAI.I.  BUSINESS  NEEDS  ACTION,  NOT  UPSRVICE 

But  to  fulfill  our  promise  to  restore  fair 
competitive  opportunity  for  small  busi- 
ness will  not  be  easy.  This  will  require 
stem  measures.  We  will  get  nowhere 
by  passing  measures  which  sound  good 
but  prove  to  have  little  effect.  Small 
business  people  are  disenchanted  with 
lip  service.  Nor  will  we  make  friends  by 
passing  only  potentially  good  measures 
and  turning  them  over  to  an  executive 
agency  to  implement.  Small  business 
people  know  as  well  as  we  know  that  such 
measures  will  come  to  nothing.  So  we 
must.  I  think,  pass  stem  measures  and 
make  them  definite  and  specific,  so  that 
each  businessman  can  determine  for 
himself  what  his  rights  and  duties  are; 
and  when  we  pass  measures  that  must  in- 
volve administrative  discretion,  then  at 
least  we  must  try  to  put  their  admini- 
stration in  independent  commissions  or 
boards,  as  far  removed  from  control  and 
influence  by  the  big-business  policy- 
makers as  possible. 

Getting  down  to  specifics,  there  Is  no 
single  measure  which  would  restore  a 
fair,  competitive  business  climate.  I 
wish  there  were  one  magic  pushbutton 
which  might  solve  all  small  business 
problems.  The  House  Small  Business 
Committee  has  foimd,  however — and  I 
think  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee — that 
these  problems  arise  from  a  number  of 
sources.  To  put  It  in  a  nutshell,  our 
whole  complex  of  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative regulations  is  biased  in 
favor  of  the  big;  this  encourages,  cer- 
tainly up  to  a  point  a  steady  trend  to- 
ward mcmoply.  Where  the  laws  and 
regtilations  provide  subsidies  and  incen- 
tives, they  provide  them  most  abundant- 
ly to  the  giant  firms.  And  where  the  laws 
are  deficient  in  their  prohibitions — as  is 
true  of  the  antitrust  and  trade  regula- 
tion laws — they  permit  abuses  of  power, 
and  they  permit  consolidations  of  power 
to  be  made  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  greater  abuses  may  be  exercised. 

MANT      MXASnUS      AUE      NEEDED     TO      RESTORE 
COMFRTlTiVa     OPPORTUNTTT 

Just  before  this  Congress  convened, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
in  the  85th  Congress  sutoiitted  to  the 
House  its  final  report,  giving  an  account 
of  its  investigations  and  setting  out  its 
recommendations.  There  are  some  25 
recommendations,  which  are  too  many 
and  ccxnplex  for  me  to  discuss  now. 
Copies  of  this  report  are.  however,  avail- 


able for  the  Members'  study  and  consid- 
eration. Regrettably,  the  major  recom- 
mendations to  be  found  in  this  report 
are  the  same  ernes  wtiich  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  made  at  the  end  ot 
the  84th  Congress  2  years  earlier.  The 
85th  Congress  passed  several  small-busi- 
ness measures  and.  on  the  whole,  made 
an  impressive  record  of  accomplishments 
for  small  busiiiess.  But  the  more  impor- 
tant measures  are  yet  to  be  passed. 

If  I  were  to  name  the  kinds  of  actions 
which  are  most  seriously  and  universally 
needed  by  small  business,  they  would  be 
these: 

Measures  to  bring  about  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

Measures  to  strengthen  the  antitrust 
laws,  to  close  the  loopholes  in  these  laws 
and  to  put  some  teeth  in  these  laws. 

Finally,  measures  which  will  carry  for- 
ward the  program  started  in  the  last 
Congress  to  help  small  firms  obtain  ac- 
cess to  long-term  credit  and  venture 
capital.  These  are  the  things  that  are 
of  overwhelming  importance. 

rXDERAI.   TAXES    AXE    DISCBIKINATOKT 

When  we  look  seriously  at  the  impact 
of  the  present  Federal  tax  structure,  the 
result  is  a  shocking  discovery  that  small 
firms  are  being  taxed  out  of  existence. 
The  escape  hatch  from  high  individual 
income  taxes  which  is  generally  available 
in  the  corporate  form  of  business  is  not, 
as  a  practical  matter,  available  to  the 
many  extremely  small  firms.  Further- 
more, the  actual  burden  of  the  corporate 
income  tax  falls  quite  differently  on  cor- 
porations of  different  sizes.  The  big  cor- 
porations have  practical  powers  for 
shifting  the  burden  of  this  tax  in  large 
degree,  and  in  many  cases  completely. 
By  the  same  power  which  permits  them 
to  administer  prices,  these  corporations 
are  largely  escaping  the  corporate  in- 
come tax,  and,  by  the  same  token,  they 
are  providing  their  stockholders  a  means 
of  accumulating  savings  and  assets  with- 
out paying  individual  income  taxes. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Fed- 
eral taxes  can  be  made  more  equitable. 
Many  people  say  that  to  make  these  taxes 
completely  fair,  we  would  repeal  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  and  require  each 
stockholder  to  pay  the  individual  income 
tax  on  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  corpora- 
tion's undivided  profits. 

THE  ANTTTBTIST  LAWS  ARE  BECOICINC  A  BAD  JOKE 

The  antitrust  laws  are.  I  fear,  becom- 
ing little  more  than  a  bad  Joke.  Cer- 
tainly there  should  be  some  real  penal- 
ties for  violating  the  Serman  Act.  The 
antimerger  law  should  be  made  effective. 
And  most  of  all.  the  antiprice  discrimi- 
nation law  needs  to  be  restored.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Supreme  Court  several 
years  ago  made  an  interpretation  of  this 
Robinson-Patman  Act  which,  when  fol- 
lowed to  its  logical  conclusion,  has  elim- 
inated practically  all  restraints  on  price 
discriminations.  Yet  this  practice  of 
discriminating  in  prices  involves  '  the 
most  universal  abuse  of  power  to  be 
found  in  the  business  syston  today.  It 
is  doing  more  than  ansrthing  else  to  de- 
stroy small  firms  unjustly,  to  enhance 
the  artificial  advantages  of  bigness,  and 
to  centralize  the  control  of  business. 
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UCAIX    BUSXNI8S    IS    STASVO    rOB    CAPITAL 

Finally,  U  discriminatory  taxes  and 
broken-down  antitnist  laws  were  not 
enough,  there  is  the  problem  of  obtain- 
ing capital,  even  where  a  small  firm 
offers  a  good  promise  of  overcoming 
these  first  handicaps. 

Pew  people  have  difflculty  recognizing 
this  problem  where  it  occurs  abroad. 
For  example,  the  feature  editorial  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  this 
morning  observes  that  Latin  America  is 
starved  for  capital.  And  this  editorial 
lauds  the  administration's  agreement  to 
help  establish  a  new  inter-American  bank 
for  the  purpose  of  making  additional 
capital  available  to  Latin  America.  Yet, 
strangely,  many  people  are  slow  to  rec- 
ognize the  same  problem  at  home. 
Small  business  in  this  country  is  also 
starved  for  capital. 

Last  year  the  Congress  took  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  solving  this  problem 
when  it  passed  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act.  At  that  time  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  after  some  de- 
lay, came  around  to  acknowledging  that 
the  problem  exists,  and  finally  the  SB  A 
gave  a  lukewarm  endorsement  to  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  problem.  Many  of  us 
1    ,  came  to  believe  that  perhaps  the  SBA 

fit        had  been  converted  and  that  it  would  put 
this  new  program  into  effect  promptly 
and  with  some  of  the  vigor  which  the 
4n  program  requires.     In  this  belief,  or  at 

''^  least  on  this  hope,  the  SBA  was  given  the 

Job  of  administering  the  act.  The  re- 
sults have  been  most  disappointing.  It  is 
clear  now  that  the  Administration  really 
has  no  intention  of  putting  this  program 
Into  effect,  except  perhaps  eventually,  on 
a  token  basis. 

CBITICIZINC   THE   ADMINISTRATION'S  FAILURES   IS 
NOT    ENOUGH 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  Democrats 
criticize  the  SBA  for  its  failures  in  ad- 
ministration. Small  business  people 
have  had  enough  of  that.  They  have 
known  for  some  time  that  the  SBA  is 
mostly  a  hoax.  I  hardly  ever  receive  a 
letter  or  hear  a  small  businessman  ex- 
press himself  about  his  experiences  with 
this  Agency  that  has  anything  good  to 
say  about  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticize 
unfairly  the  many  conscientious  em- 
ployees of  this  Agency.  I  know,  in  fact, 
that  most  of  them  are  devoted  to  the 
task  of  helping  small  business,  and  they 
I  ill  work  hard,  and  they  work  long  hours. 
This  does  not  overcome  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  they  really  have  very  little  to 
work  with.  The  policies  made  at  the 
top  side  are  deficient.  We  must  then,  it 
seems  to  me,  change  the  method  of  ad- 
ministration if  we  are  to  show  small 
business  people  we  really  mean  to  help 
them  and  not  merely  make  partisan 
noises  about  the  failure  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

If  we  can  bring  about  corrections  in 
these  three  fields  I  have  mentioned,  we 
will,  I  think,  make  a  tremendous  restora- 
tion of  opportunity  for  small  business. 


request  of  Mr.  Hallick)  from  January 
18,  1959,  to  January  31,  1959,  inclusive, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Dixon  (at  the 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Herlong  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK),  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  1  hour  on  Monday 
next,  January  26. 

Mr.  Mahon,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hoi.^HiLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  5  minutes,  and  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  at  that  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  on  January 
20.  1959. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  January  22. 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bailey). 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ray. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abends,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mrs.  DwYER  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dent. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, January  20,  1959.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXE(rUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 

communications  were  taken  from  the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

348.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958 
(H.  Doc.  No.  46) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gtov- 

ernmertt  Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with   illustrations. 

349.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  Federal  Prison  Industries. 
Inc..  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958 
(H.  Doc.  No.  47);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

350.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1958  (H.  Doc.  No.  48):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


361.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
80.  1958  (H.  Doc.  No.  49);  to  the  Commute* 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

352.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  CJeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958  (H. 
Doc.  No.  50);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

363.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration for  the  fiscal  year  1958  (H.  Doc.  No. 
51 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

354.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Defense. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  In  the 
Ryukyu  Islands";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

355.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Asslatvit 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  on  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  cdntract  awards  to  small  and 
other  business  firms  completed  during  fiscml 
year  1959  through  October,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  85-636;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

366.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia.  tratis> 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  remove  dangerous 
and  unsafe  buildings  and  parts  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes',  approved  March  1,  1899, 
as  amended";  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvimbla. 

357.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  practice  of  dentistry  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  from  empiricism  in  relation 
thereto,  approved  June  8.  1892.  as  amended"; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

358.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  provide  for  the  taking  of  a  school  cen- 
sus In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,'  approved  February  4.  1925";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

359.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  relating  to  the  levying  and  collection  of 
taxes  and  assessments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' approved  June  25,  1938";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

360.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  make  the  act  approved  March 
3.  1899  (30  SUt.  1045.  1067.  ch.  422),  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  special  police- 
men by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  applicable  to  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

361.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Illness  and  Health,  trans- 
mitting the  third  annual  report  pursuant  to 
section  304(b)  of  Public  Law  182.  84tb  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

^  362.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrnoan,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending  applica- 
tions and  hearing  cases  as  of  November  30, 
1958,  pursuant  to  section  5(e)   of  the  Com- 
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munlcatlons  Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
554,  approved  July  16.  1062;  to  th«  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

363.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  at  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  17  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  ot 
February  25.  1920  (41  Btat.  437,  443),  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C..  sec  226)";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

364.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  Kings  Mountain  Na- 
tional Military  Park,  B.C..  and  to  authorise 
the  proc\irement  and  exchange  of  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  CX)mmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

366.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  regulate 
the  handling  of  student  funds  In  Indian 
schools  op>erated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

366.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  conveyance  of  certain  property  ad- 
ministered as  a  part  of  the  San  Juan  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  to  the  municipality  of 
Ban  Juan,  P.R.,  In  exchange  for  Its  develop- 
ment by  the  municipality  In  a  manner  that 
will  enhance  the  historic  site,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

367.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands 
(6i  Stat.  913)  with  respect  to  the  leasing  of 
mineral  deposits  In  which  the  United  States 
owns  a  partial  or  future  Interest";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

368.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  the 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  payment  of  Just  compensation 
to  certain  claimants  for  the  taking  by  the 
United  States  of  private  fishery  rights  in 
Pearl  Harbor.  Island  of  Oahu.  TM.";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

369.  A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.8.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
the  court's  opinion  In  the  case  of  Frederick 
P.  Fulmer  v.  The  United  States.  (Congres- 
sional No.  6-55),  rencered  January  14,  -959; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

370.  A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
the  court's  opinion  In  the  case  of  Maco  Ware- 
house Company,  Cali.'ornia  v.  The  United 
States  ( Congref slonal  No.  2-56).  rendered 
January  14,  1959;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

371.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  report  pertaining  to  positions  traced 
In  grades  GS-10,  17,  ai.d  18  under  provisions 
of  law  other  than  section  506  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  854.  84th  Ckingress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poft  Office  snd  Civil  Service. 

372.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  drsft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment, salaries  and  expenses,  research  and 
development,  and  for  other  purposes":  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

373.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  {M-opoeed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1966  (70  Stat.  887)  to  permit 
States  having  toll  and  free  roads,  bridges. 
and  tunnels  approved  as  part  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 


to  designate  other  routes  for  inclusion  in  the 
Interstate  System,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduceid  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ABKRNETHT : 

HJl.  2718.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  further 
research  relating  to  new  and  Improved  uses 
which  offer  expanding  markets  for  farm  and 
forest  products,  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  Yafetllties  for  research  at  the 
State  agrlculturaf  experiment  stations,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.R.  2719.  A  bill  to  provide  for  further  re- 
search relating  to  new  and  Improved  uses 
which  offer  expanding  markets  for  farm  and 
forest  products,  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE : 

H.R.  2720.  A  bill  to  provide  for  further  re- 
search relating  to  new  and  Improved  xises 
which  offer  expanding  markets  for  farm  and 
forest  products,  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  2721.  A  bill   to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  pencils  and  pens;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ALBERT: 

H.R.  2722.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  act  of 
April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  137),  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  final  disposition  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes," 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

Hit.  2723.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  district  judges  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee,  the  middle 
district  of  Tennessee,  and  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2724.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  construct  a  modern 
administration  and  office  building  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJR.  2725.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  S  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  aircraft  or  motor  vehicles 
to  hunt  certain  wUd  horses  or  burros  on 
land  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.R.  2726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  assist  in  providing  rental 
housing  specially  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
elderly  persons  under  a  program  which  Ls 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  regular  rental 
housing  program  contained  in  section  207  of 
that  act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

B.M.  2727.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BENTLET: 

HH.  2728.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HH.  2729.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain practices  in  commerce  by  any  manufac- 


turer or  producer  who  distributes  his  product 
in  commerce  through  his  own  retail  outlets, 
direct  to  consumers  and  also  through  other 
retaU  outlets;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  FcMVign  Comznerce. 

H.R.  2730.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  C<Mnmittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   BONNER: 

Hit.  2731.  A  bill  to  amend  section  432(g) 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  In- 
crease the  limitation  on  basic  compensation 
of  civilian  keepers  of  lighthouses  and  ci- 
vilians employed  on  lightships  and  other 
vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard  from  |>S,760  to 
t5,100  per  annum;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2732.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  2481,  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  sell  certain  utilities  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  Coast  Guard 
activity  not  available  from  local  sources; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

HH.  2733.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  may  guar- 
antee bonds  issued  by  States  and  munici- 
palities in  carrying  out  construction  pro- 
grams for  certain  public  sanitary  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  2734.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  4081 
and  4082  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  include  wholesale  distributors  within 
the  definition  of  "producers"  of  g^asollne,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  Jl.  2735.  A  bill  to  amend  tltie  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOOGS: 

H.R.  2736.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  the  unlimited  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  for  certain  Individuals) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

H.R.  2737.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
Involving  the  importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives  with  intent 
to  destroy  or  damage  any  communal  build- 
ing, residence,  or  place  of  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 

Hit.  2738.  A   bUl    to   amend    the   National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H  R  2739.  A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to 
the  I*atent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  2740.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2734  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  the  case  of  certain 
foreign  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HH.  2741.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2734  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  settle 
claims  arising  in  foreign  countries  incident 
to  noncombat  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER: 

H.R.  2742.  A  bUl  to  increase  rates  of  death 
compensation  and  of  disability  and  death 
pension  payable  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  2743.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
for  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  for  individuals 
who  are  opposed  to  participation  In  such 
program  on  grounds  of  conscience  or  re- 
ligious b^ef ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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H.R.a744.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  tbe  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  const^'uctlng  school  facilities  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  2745.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine   Safety   Act   so   as   to   provide   further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  2746.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
members  of  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  POrces  disabled  from  disease  Incurred 
or  aggravated  while  on  active  duty  for  train- 
ing alter  October  1.  1949;  to  the  Committee 

on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2747.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acta 
involving  the  importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  2748.  A  bill  to  amend  section  522  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
income  limitations  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of   pension   to  disabled   veterans  to 

»1.500  for  single  veterans  and  $3,000  for  vet- 
erans with  a  wife  or  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2749.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  act  entitled  "Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act  Amendments 
of  1957";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2750.  A  bill  to  make  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability 
Act  Amendments  of  1957  applicable  to  re- 
tired former  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force,  the  White  House  Police  force, 
and  the  United  States  Secret  Service;  and  to 
their  widows,  widowers,  and  children:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  2751.  A  bill  to  allow  credit  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  certain 
service  in  the  employment  of  a  State,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  CMOce  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  2752.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  provide  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  mall,  and  services  in  connection 
therewith  by  motor  vehicle  carriers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 

H.R.  2753.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Victory  Liberty  Loan  Act  to  provide  that  2 
percent  of  the  net  budget  receipts  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  placed  in  a  sinking 
fund  and  used  for  the  retirement  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 

H.R.  2754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair 
Participation  Act  of  1956  by  providing  for 
exchanges  of  athletes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H.R.  2755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  to  establish  certain  increased 
penalties  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
habitual  criminals;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2756.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the   ad- 
missibility of  confessions  In  criminal  prose- 
cutions; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colvimbia. 
By  Mr.  DOYLE: 

H.R.  2757.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

H.R.  2756.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJl.  2759.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits thereunder,  when  based  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  retirement  age,  will  be  payable  to 


men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at  age  58;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

HJl.  2760.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 
for  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Potomac 
River;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  2761.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  facilities  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QRAY: 
H.R.2762.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  Into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  2763.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  LiSbor. 

By  Mr.  HEMPfflLL: 
H.R.  2764.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the   Battle    of    Kings    Mountain    which   took 
place  on  October  17.  1780;  to  the  Committee 
on   Post   Office   and   Civil   Service. 
By  Mr.  HnSTAND: 
H.R.  2765.  A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
Housing  Act  wltJi  regard  to  Insurance  of  ac- 
counts so  as  to  provide  uniform  protection 
to  all  married  savers  In  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 
H.R.  2766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  further  re- 
search relating  to  new  and  Improved  uses 
which  offer  expanding  markets  for  farm  and 
forest  products,  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State  agricultiiral  experiment  stations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 

Agriculture.  

By  Mr.  HOUFIELD: 
H.R.  2767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  j5rovlde  a  10  percent  Increase 
In  the  education  and  training  allowances  paid 
to  Individuals  pursuing  educational  pro- 
grams under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  2768  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 
HH.  2769.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  program 
of  Insurance  against  the  costs  of  hospital, 
nursing  hozne,  and  surgical  service  for  {per- 
sons eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Federal 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  IKARD: 
HJl.  2770.  A  hill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  2771.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Folsom  south  unit.  Amer- 
ican River  division.  Central  Valley  project.  In 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JUDD: 
H.R.  2772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  make  relative  stability  of 
prices  an  explicit  aim  of  Federal  economic 
policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  2773.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1701  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  the 
same  educational  benefits  for  children  of 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  who  died 
of  a  service-connected  disability  as  are  pro- 


vided for  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  11.  and  the  Korean  conflict:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'   Affairs. 

H.R.  2774.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  e(b)  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  continuance 
of  Insurance  In  effect  upon  retirement:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.R.  2775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  increased  payments,  eliminate  cer- 
tain inequities  and  restrictions,  and  permit 
a  more  effective  distribution  of  Federal 
funds;  to  thettommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KITCHIN: 

H  R.  2776.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.R.  2777.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Fisheries 
Cooperative  Marketing  Act;  to  the  Conunitt«« 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 

H.R.  2778.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1B64;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2779.  A    bill    to    amend   the   Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  thereto  a  new 

chapter  Imposing  an  excise  tax  in  respect  to 

tips;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

H  R.  2780.  A  bill  for  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER : 

HR.2781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  to  provide  for  utlllasatlon 
of  commercial  marine  terminal  facllitlee  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2782.  A  bUl  to  give  millUry  status  and 
grant  discharges  to  the  members  of  the  Rua- 
slan  Railway  Service  Corpa  organised  by  the 
War  Department  under  the  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  service 
during  the  war  with  Germany;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  2783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  UllnoU: 

HJl.  2784.  A  bin  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  certain  Inequities  and  restric- 
tions and  permit  a  more  effective  distribution 
of  Federal  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2785.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
student  exchange  program  with  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  2788.  A   bill    to    protect    and    enforce 

the  constitutional  right  of  all  persons  to  the 

equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  06MERS: 

H.R.  2787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  cer- 
tain additional  credits,  exclusions,  exemp- 
tions, and  deductions  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses, which  may  hereafter  be  referred  to  as 
the  citizens'  hardship  tax  relief  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2788.  A  btU  to  reaffirm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  purposes  of  Congress 
In  enacting  the  Roblnson-Patman  Antlprice 
Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' approved  October  16,  1914,  as 
amended  (U.S.C,  title  15.  sec.  13).  and  for 
other  purposes."  and  to  clarify  the  Intent 
and  meaning  of  the  aforesaid  law  by  provid- 
ing for  the  mandatory  nature  of  functional 
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discounts   xinder  certain  drcumatances;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  27E9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement  Relations   Act.   1947,   as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  2790.  A  bill  to  imn^ase  to  12  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  E-oard  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  provide 
that  their  terms  of  olEce  shall  be  0  yean. 
and  to  abolish  the  Fedenil  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee and  transfer  Itc  functions  to  such 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  2791.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  chalnstores  opsrated  at  a  loss;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJl.  2792.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  food  stamp  plan  for  the  distri- 
bution of  91  billion  worth  of  surplus  food 
commodities  a  year  to  needy  persons  and 
families  in  the  United  Htates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  RAINS: 

H.R.  2793.  A  bill  to  amend  title  m  of  the 

National  Housing  Act  t3  prohibit  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  in  the 
performance  of  any  of  its  functions,  from 
selling  any  mortgage  for  less  than  the  price 
at  which  it  purchased  such  mortgage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  REBCE  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  3794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee,  the  middle 
district  of  Tennessee,  and  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
HJl.  2795.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion  of   the   Territory   of    Hawaii    Into   the 
Union;    to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  ol  Texas: 
H.R.  2796.  A  bill  for  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVEIT: 
H.R.  2797.  A  bUl  to  emend  the  so-caUed 
Walsh-Healey  Act  to  require  the  inclusion  of 
certain  labor  standards  requirements  In  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  aervices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  require  that  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  be  paid 
not  less  than  the  minimum  wage  provided 
for  in  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  2799.  A  bill  to  lunend  sections  6301 
and  7701  of  the  Interti&l  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  authorise  the  Stcretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  sev- 
eral States  under  which  the  States  will  act  as 
agents  of  the  United  StJites  for  the  collection 
of  taxes  upon  gasoline,  dlesel  and  other  fuel, 
and  lubricating  oU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California : 
H.R.  2800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Prop>erty  and  Admlnlsti-atlve  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property  to  cerUln  welfare  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  2801.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  th<}  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGiai: 
H.R.  2802.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
HJl.  2803.  A  bill  to  provide  for  further  re- 
search relating  to  new  and  Improved  uses 
v-hich  offer  expanding  markets  for  farm  and 
forest  products,  to  ass:ist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 


State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HJl.  2804.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  o(t 
the  Army  or  his  designee  to  convey  a  238.21- 
acre  tract  of  land  situated  near  the  city  of 
Grand  Prairie,  In  Dallas  County,  Tex.,  to  the 
State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2805.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
restoration  of  remarried  viridows  to  the  rolls 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  If  their 
remarriage  terminates  without  fcult  on  thelr 
part;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  2806.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
restriction  uf>on  payment  of  benefits  to 
widows  of  veterans  who  have  remarried,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
HJl.  3807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Judicial 
review  of  orders  of  deportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  WEIS: 
H.R.  2808.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  recelvlrg 
beneflU   thereunder;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.WKSTLAND: 
H.R.  2809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  education 
of  any  of  his  dependents:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  WILSON: 
HJl.  2810.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and 
the  Boards  of  Review.  Discharges,  and  Dis- 
missals shall  give  consideration  to  satisfac- 
tory evidence  relating  to  good  character  and 
exemplary  conduct  in  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dls- 
mlssfOs;  to  authorize  the  award  of  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2811.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Imperial 
and  San  Diego  Counties  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia shall  constitute  a  new  and  separate 
Judicial  district  to  be  known  as  the  Southern 
District  of  California,  and  to  redesignate  the 
present    Southern    District   of   California   as 
the  Central  District  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 
HR.  2812.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
{>ersons  engaged  in  small  business;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  2813.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  2814.  A  bill   to   amend  the   Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment  Insurance   Act.   so   as   to   provide   in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conuneroe. 

By  Mr.  BENTLSY : 
H.R.  2815.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  UJB.  Trad- 
ing Corporation  to  meet  the  challenge  of  at- 
tempted Soviet  penetration  of  world  markets, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs.      

By  Mr.  BROTHILZi: 
H.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 


that  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  presidential  elec- 
tions; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  grant  rep- 
rasenlation  in  the  Congress  to  the  people  of 
the  District  ol  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  give  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  Interstate  com- 
pacts or  agreements  dealing  with  juveniles 
and  delinquent  Juveniles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
which  Includes  the  first  day  of  spring  as 
National  Auto  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN  : 

H.J.  Res.  155.  Joint    resolution    to    proi^ide 

for  amending  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 

Federal  Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  453);  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  nUnols: 

H  J.  Res.  156.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  a  study  of  the  possibility  and  deslrablUty 
of  establishing  a  University  of  the  Americas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas: 

H.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  DUnois: 

H.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
promote  through  the  United  Nations  an  ef- 
fective and  enforclble  system  of  worldwide 
disarmament  and  calling  for  a  crusade  for 
world  peace  and  freedom;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

H.  Res.  124.  Resolution  to  authorise  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  enforcement 
of  certain  laws  regulating  monopolies  and 
restraint  of  trade;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  125.  Resolution  providing  for  a 
committee  to  consider  removal  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  or  providing  a  supplemental  Capitol; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  126.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized  by   Hoxise   Resolution   101;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 

H.  Res.  127.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
conunlttee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedxires  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFU80: 

HJl.  2816.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ellas 
Lester;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikola 
Peretlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2818.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
and  Rachele  Savarese;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 

H.R.2819.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Draga 
DJuricln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2820.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  DJuro 
Tasich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

HJl.  3821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.  Aldea  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  B£r.  BURKK  of  IiCasaacbUMtti: 
H Jt.  2833.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George  O. 
Papanicolaou;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Ur.  BURNS  of  HawaU: 
H.R.  3833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fumle 
Toshloka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.COHZLAN: 
H.R.  3824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Haglt 
Lalo;  to  the  Ck>nunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  383S.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Curt  A. 
Krummenacher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Idr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  2826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Balblna 
Borensteln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antoun  S. 
Ohantous;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Petra 
Rabadan-CoUna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOOLEY : 
HH.  2829.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of  Nikola 
(Nicola)    Baranovlc;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Epamln- 
ondad  Darlaglannls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  2831.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jesus 
Alvarlna  Rodrlquee;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN: 
H.R.  2832.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of    Maria 
Venerandn  Machargo;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORAND: 
H.R.  2833.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of   Geofar 
Matassian;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  OUBSER: 
HJl.  3834.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   George 
Car;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.HIESTAND: 
H.R.  2835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rose  A. 
Fadel-Idriss;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  2836.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Cella 
Klepka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  MAHON: 
HJl.  2837.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
L.  Colby  and  Oviy  H.  Colby;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  2838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Buck 
Wing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
H.R.  2839.  A  bUl   for  the  reUef  of  Rufua 
Benjamin    Campbell;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  2840.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Alvln 
Bardin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.R.  2841.  A    bin    for    the    relief   of    Rosa 
Perna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2842.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Rocco 
Cambrea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
H.R.  2843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
A.  Poust;  to  tho  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT : 
H.R.  2844.  A  bUl  for  the  renef  of  Andrlja 
Artukovlc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 
H.R.  2845.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lester 
J.  Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.R.  2846.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dorman 
William  Whlttom;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H  R.  2847.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klyoko 
Kawano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Douglas 
C.    Henke;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  A. 
LaBranche;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elbrldge 
J.  Beauhuld;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2851.  A  bill  to   provide   for   the   con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  former  owner  thereof;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  YATES  ( by  request )  : 
H.R.  2852.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Steve 
Tomlclc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  08MERS: 
H.  Res.  128.  Resolution  provldlni?  for  send- 
ing the  bill  H.R.  2692.  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 


Walter  H.  I>ulaberg.  and  accompanying  pm- 
pers  to  the  Court  of  Clalma;  to  the  Commit* 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

41.  By  Mr.  H08MER:  Petition  of  certain 
residents  of  the  18th  Congressional  District 
of  California  requesting  Congress  to  Uke  the 
necessary  action  to  Insure  continuation  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  the 
past  achievements  of  which  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  our  national  security; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

42.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  pres- 
ident. Klwanls  Club  of  Six  Points,  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Tex.,  relative  to  reconsidering  the 
proposal  to  close  the  overhaul  and  repair  de- 
partment of  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station. 
Corpus  Chrlstl;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

43.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary.  Lodge 
102,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  en- 
dorsing statehood  for  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

44.  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  Dothan 
Ice  Cream  Co..  E>othan.  Ala.,  relative  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Dothan  Rotary 
Club  requesting  that  the  proposed  lock  and 
dam  on  the  Chattachoochee  River  at  Colum- 
bia be  named  after  Hon.  Gcoaox  W.  Anxmucwb. 
Congressman  for  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

45.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  secrv- 
tary.  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
omclals,  Washington,  DC,  relative  to  a  rea- 
olutlon  adopted  by  the  highway  otBclala  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  at  San  Francisco 
dealing  with  a  request  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  to  study  the  need  for  a  defense  high- 
way system  in  the  Territory;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

46.  Also,  petition  of  Eugenlo  C.  Nicolas, 
Manila,  Philippines,  relative  to  war  damagss 
payable  to  the  Nicolas  Bstates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Text  of  Address  by  Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain, 
of  North  Carolina,  Before  the  35th  An- 
nual American  Municipal  Congress,  at 
the  Statler-Hiiton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass., 
December  1,  1958 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19. 1959 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  one  of  the  in- 
creasingly critical  situations  we  face  to- 
day involves  the  need  of  growing  metro- 
politan areas  for  more  efQcient  means  of 
servicing  their  huge  populations. 

One  of  the  principal  handicaps  in  the 
way  of  developing  such  improved  means 
is  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
large  number  of  Federal,  State,  regional, 
county,    and    local    governmental    imits 


that  exercise  at  least  partial  legal  au- 
thority within  metropolitan  areas — de- 
spite the  fact  that  their  individual 
problems  are  often  areawide  in  scope. 

The  challenge  that  this  situation  rep- 
resents to  the  people  and  the  governing 
bodies  of  such  areas  has  been  strikingly 
set  forth  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  35th  Annual  American  Municipal 
Congress  in  Boston  on  December  1,  1958, 
by  our  distinguished  and  esteemed  col- 
league, Congressman  L.  H.  Fountain,  of 
North  Carolina. 

His  address,  which  I  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  is  the  kind 
of  clear-minded  and  thoughtful  analysis 
of  a  complex  problem  which  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  the  gentleman. 

His  awareness  of  the  problem,  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  factors  delaying  prog- 
ress, Eind  his  insight  into  the  need  for 
Integrating  and  coordinating  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  levels  of  government 
Impressed  me  greatly. 

This  is  a  problem  that  concerns  metro- 
politan areas  generally,  but  none  more 


than  the  greatest  metropolitan  area  in 
the  world,  the  tri -State  region  sur- 
rounding New  York  City,  part  of  which 
I  am  honored  to  represent. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  I  have  found  it  most  pleasant 
and  instructive  working  with  our  chair- 
man, Mr.  FoTTNTAiN.  I  look  forward  to  a 
continuation  of  this  constructive  associ- 
ation, especially  in  regard  to  the  matter 
at  hand. 

Meanwhile,  I  commend  Congressman 
Fountain's  address  to  all  our  colleagues, 
particularly  those  Members  who  repre- 
sent the  three-fifths  of  our  total  popula- 
tion presently  living  within  the  174 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States: 
Cmr-FEDEaAL  Rex.ations 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being 
with  you  today.  I  am  honored  to  be  able 
to  speak  to  so  Imposing  an  assemblage  of 
outstanding  Americans  as  are  gathered  here 
on  the  occasion  of  the  35th  Annual  Congress 
of  the  American  Municipal  Association. 

I  feel  at  home  In  seeing  the  familiar  faces 
of  so  many  mayors  who  testified  last  year 
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at  the  hearings  of  th«  XntergoTemmental 
Relations  Suboommlttes,  which  I  haTs  the 
good  fortune  of  cbalrlnc.  It  Is  an  interest- 
ing coincidence  that  we  are  meeting  today 
in  the  very  city  where  the  subcommittee 
commenced  Its  reglon^J  hearings  in  Septem- 
ber 1057.  The  cltj  cif  Boston  Is  also  the 
home  of  our  great  ami  universally  admired 
majority  leader  In  the  House  of  Reprsaenta- 
tlves — John  W.  lIcCoaMACx. 

We  are  concerned  at.  this  meeting  with  a 
fundamental  problem  of  American  govern- 
ment: namely,  the  reLitlonshlp  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  the  cities.  In  constitu- 
tional terms,  of  course,  the  cities  have  no 
Independent  status  In  our  Federal  system. 
Although  the  Constitution  Is  silent  on  the 
role  of  the  cities,  reUism  as  well  as  our 
democratic  values  make  It  imperative  that 
municipal  problenu  be  given  appropriate  at- 
tention when  dealing  alth  Intergovemniental 
affairs. 

In  the  context  of  modem-day  society.  It 
is  meaningless  for  many  puriK«es  to  speak 
exclusively  of  Federal-State  relations  with- 
out due  recognition  of  the  municipal  level 
of  government.  By  tl:e  same  token,  realism 
prompts  tis  not  to  del  Jde  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving the  State  govei'nment.  because  of  Its 
shortcomings,  is  an  outmoded  political  in- 
stitution that  will  dUappear  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  new  federalism.  What  Is  sorely 
needed  in  these  times  Is  a  candid  appraisal 
of  the  facts  of  present-day  American  fed- 
eralism. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  in  1908:  "The  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  Is  the  cardinal  question  of 
our  constitutional  syitem."  That  observa- 
tion is  equally  valid  today.  However,  in 
ascertaining  the  proper  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  some 
dramatic  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  half  century  since  President  Wilson's 
time.  Let  us  briefly  review  some  of  these  de- 
velopments and  assest  their  signlQcance  for 
the  Federal -State  relationship  of  today. 

First,  the  growth  o'  urban  cooununltles, 
and  particularly  of  metropolitan  areas  in 
recent  years,  has  been  nothing  short  of  phe- 
nomenal. Although  tills  distinguished  audi- 
ence certainly  needs  no  introduction  to  this 
development,  it  might  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perspective  to  iadlcate  the  magnitude 
of  this  trend. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  American  people  were 
urban  residents.  Todny,  with  an  urban  pop- 
ulation totaling  moie  than  104  million, 
nearly  2  out  of  every  :l  Americans  live  in  an 
urban  community. 

In  1910  only  44  papulation  centers,  with  a 
total  of  as  mllUon  peoi)le,  were  found  to  meet 
the  census  clasBlflcation  of  a  metropolitan 
district,  although  the  number  of  such  dis- 
tricts wotild  have  bec:i  somewhat  larger  un- 
der the  present  definition  of  a  metropolitan 
area.  Today  there  are  174  metropolitan  areas 
containing  close  to  100  million  p>eople.  Al- 
most three-fifths  of  o^ir  total  population  live 
in  these  areas,  and  this  p>ercentage  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
estimated  that  rougMy  nine-tenths  of  the 
Nation's  population  ip^wth  since  the  1050 
census  has  occurred  in  the  metropolitan 
areas. 

With  the  continuing  growth  of  new  and 
the  expansion  of  existing  metropolitan  areas, 
we  are  witnessing  a  cevelopment  which  has 
been  described  by  ssme  observers  as  the 
urban  region.  The  Lu-gest  of  these  regions 
now  extends  for  mori>  than  600  mUes  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  from  north  of  Boston 
through  the  urbanized  area  south  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  It  Is  not  dllDcult  to  envisage 
the  extension  of  this  oontlnuous  urban  band 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  as  weU  as  westward, 
in  the  years  to  come.  Needless  to  say,  the  in- 
crease In  the  density  of  our  pxjpmlatlon  and 
the  formation  of  contlguotis  tirban  commu- 
nities Increases  the  cost  of  Government  serv- 


loes  and  the  need  tor  Intergoremmental 
coo{>eration. 

While  we  have  become  largely  a  nation  of 
urban  dweUers,  this  developunent  has  not 
been  adequately  reflected  in  the  oompoel- 
tlon  of  state  legislative  bodies,  which  con- 
tinue, aU  too  frequently,  to  retain  the  rep- 
resentative character  and  outlook  of  our 
earlier  rural  society.  Despite  this  pMlitical 
lag,  municipjal  piroblems  continue  to  increase 
in  complexity  as  our  growing  and  mobUe 
popnilation  overflows  local  px>lltlcal  bound- 
aries to  form  newer  satellite  communities. 
The  result  is  an  imbalance  between  political 
institutions  and  social  and  economic  p>at- 
tems.  an  imbalance  which  luuaUy  means 
financial  difficulties  for  the  core  city  and 
the  inefficient  or  even  conflicting  use  of  gov- 
ernmental facilities  in  the  metropxdltan  area. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  these  problems? 
As  a  first  order  of  business.  State  legislatures 
should  enlarge  the  taxing  and  other  "home 
rule"  (Mwers  of  the  cities  to  an  extent  com- 
mensurate with  their  administrative  cap>abUl- 
tles  and  their  fiscal  needs  and  capacities. 
At  the  local  level  there  is  need  for  bold 
experimentation  with  new  organizational 
forms  and  methods  to  relate  our  large  cities 
to  metropolitan  area  needs  and  resources. 
These  are  not  easy  tasks.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  want  to  discuss  the  outlook  for  their  ac- 
complishment and  the  Federal  CBovemment's 
responslbUlty  in  this  connection. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  must  have 
strong  local  self-government  in  this  ooiuitry 
if  we  are  to  preserve  our  Federal  system. 
Mono{x>ly  Is  no  more  desirable  in  Govern- 
ment than  it  is  in  industry  or  science.  The 
free  comp>etltlon  of  ideas  and  a  broad  base 
of  p>artlclpatlon  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  Nation  are  indispensable  ingredients  of 
democracy. 

Whenever  the  States  and  the  municipali- 
ties are  able  and  willing  to  p>erform  a  partic- 
ular public  function,  I  believe  it  Impxirtant 
that  the  Federal  Government  avoid  exercis- 
ing monopolistic  control  in  that  field,  unless 
it  can  be  clearly  and  convincingly  demon- 
strated that  the  national  interest  requires 
a  highly  centralized  pirogram.  State  and  local 
governments.  like  individuals,  should  and 
must  be  piermitted  to  develop  their  fuU 
potentialities. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  States  and  local- 
ities neglect  their  responsibilities,  whether 
we  like  It  or  not  the  consequences  wUl  surely 
be  a  further  concentration  of  p>ower  In  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  I  was  impressed  by 
an  eloquent  expression  of  this  thought  made 
during  the  hearings  of  our  intergovern- 
mental relations  subcommittee  earlier  this 
year.    The  witness  said: 

"The  real  danger  to  our  Federal  system  Ilea 
not  in  deliberate  aggrandisement  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  but  in  the  invitation  to 
national  action  which  lies  in  disuse  or  mis- 
use of  State  powers.  The  first  line  of  defense 
against  complete  centralization  Is  not  in 
Washington  but  In  the  State  capltols,  the 
county  courthouses,  the  city  and  town  halls, 
and  the  polling  places  where  State  and  local 
Issues  are  decided." 

There  Is  much  wisdom  In  that  statement. 

The  question  of  a  proper  division  of  re- 
sponsibility between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  and  localities  Is  a  i>eren- 
nlal  one  in  a  Federal  system. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that  we  dis- 
tribute public  functions  In  such  a  manner 
that  each  level  of  government  will  have  com- 
plete and  indepiendent  respxinslbUlty  for  p>ar- 
tlcular  activities.  In  my  Judgment,  how- 
ever, it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  all  govern- 
mental problems  can  be  neatly  compart- 
mentalized and  handled  in  this  fashion. 
Certain  functions  by  their  nature  can  and 
should  be  pwformed  exclusively  by  a  single 
level  of  govermnent.  Others,  however,  re- 
quire a  high  degree  of  Intergovernmental 
cooperation  for  effective  performance. 


The  piroper  balance  of  Federal.  State,  aad 
local  respKMUlbiUties  is  a  changing  one  which 
should  depMnd.  among  other  oonsUleratloiis. 
on  the  competence,  resp(»isiveness,  and  the 
resourcefulness  at  the  various  levels  and 
units  of  government. 

People  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  cities  must  imdertake  large  capital  in- 
vestment programs  to  construct  the  facilities 
necessary  for  pirovldlng  pniblic  serrlcea.  Ub- 
fortunately,  too,  it  Is  ordinarUy  much  more 
difficult  for  a  city  to  embark  upxm  a  capital 
improvement  or  expansion  p>rogram  than  it  is 
for  a  private  corporation.  Not  only  is  mu- 
nlclp>al  action  frequently  circumscribed  by 
rigid  debt  and  taxing  limitations,  but  the 
city  fathers  must  also  wage  a  succesEful  sales 
campuUgn  for  public  approval.  And  all  too 
often  It  is  a  thankless  task  to  convince  the 
voter  that  he  should  agree  to  l>ear  a  heavier 
tax  burden,  espiecially  if  the  piroject  is  some- 
thing as  remote  and  unap>peallng  as  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  which  might  be  of  greater 
direct  benefit  to  the  pteople  downstream  than 
to  the  local  community. 

Tet,  as  the  world's  wealthiest  nation,  it  is 
essential  that  we  devote  a  portion  of  our 
resources  to  public  capital  improvements,  not 
only  for  our  own  welfare  but  also  as  a  legacy 
for  the  generations  of  tomorrow.  As  to  oiu- 
financial  ability,  although  otir  national  debt 
is  many  times  larger  than  the  combined  debt 
of  all  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  put 
together,  it  is  a  sobering  exp>erience  to  com- 
pare the  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  with  that  of  less  fortunate  nations. 
For  example,  the  total  market  value  of  all 
goods  and  services  produced  last  year  in 
India,  with  its  nearly  400  mUllon  p>eople, 
was  under  $30  billion,  or  less  than  one- 
fifteenth  our  current  rate  of  output  of  almost 
$450  billion  a  year.  India's  total  national 
product  is  not  much  larger  than  the  amount 
of  the  decline  in  the  American  economy 
during  the  1957-58  recession. 

It  is  clear  that  as  a  Nstlon  we  have  the 
financial  ability  to  meet  our  public  respon- 
BlbUltles.  The  piroblem  is  more  basically 
one  of  stimulating  our  social  consciousness. 
For  some  purpxises.  the  use  of  Federal  Incen- 
tives is  imquestiouably  a  valid  method  and 
Federal  leadership  a  necessary  condition. 

However,  as  a  political  ideal,  the  recponsl- 
bility  for  piubUc  servioes  should  be  decen- 
tralized to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
The  cities  should  be  pjermitted  and  encovir- 
aged  to  p>erform  all  functions  within  their 
competence  and  the  States  likewise  should 
asstune  greater  respx>nslbillty  for  meeting 
public  needs.  When  the  cities  cannot  do  the 
Job  alone  in  some  necessary  but  costly  pro- 
grams, they  should,  as  a  general  rule,  first 
look  to  the  States  and  fight  at  the  State  level 
for  assistance.  U  tbe  States  cannot  or  will 
not  help,  the  citiea  are  then  Justified  in  seek- 
ing assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  theory  of  local  responsibility  most 
often  breaks  down  in  practice,  as  you  gen- 
tlemen are  well  aware,  l>ecause  of  a  restrictive 
attitude  at  the  State  level.  It  Is  Indefensible 
when  State  governments  remain  unrespon- 
sive to  public  needs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prevent  their  pollt.lcal  subdivisions  from  act- 
ing in  these  areas.  While  some  State  officials 
complain  very  bli^terly  about  centralization 
of  authority  in  Washington,  local  officials  In 
the  same  States  complain  about  the  central- 
ization of  State  government.  I  believe  that 
the  States  should  endow  their  municipalities 
with  adequate  legal  authority  and  taxing 
powers  to  govern  themselves  in  local  matters. 
The  fear  of  abuse  of  power  by  locally  elected 
cfflclals,  which  undoubtedly  motivated  many 
of  the  State  restrictions  now  in  existence,  is 
generally  an  anachronism  as  applied  to  the 
cities  of  today.  Municipal  government  has 
come  a  long  way  since  Lincoln  SteSetu  re- 
ported on  the  shame  of  American  cities  in  a 
series  of  articles  published  little  more  than 
half  a  centiu'y  ago.    Inflexible  and  minute 
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limitations  on  the  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment also  suggest  a  distrust  of  the  local  elec- 
torate, which  is  most  unflattering  to  a  demo- 
oratlc  society. 

While  State  government  must  assume  a 
large  share  of  the  blame  for  obstructing  local 
self-government,  this  does  not  absolve  mu- 
nicipal officials  and  local  citizens  of  an  obli- 
gation to  exert  greater  effort  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  these  conditions:  nor  does  it  auto- 
matically Justify  a  reliance  upon  Federal  aid. 
How  many  proposed  lx>nd  issues  and  consti- 
tutional amendments,  we  might  ask  our- 
selves, have  been  defeated  at  the  polls  be- 
cause local  officials  did  not  do  an  effective 
Job  Of  educating  the  voters  as  to  their 
merits? 

I  must  frankly  question  whether  the  cities 
are  doing  all  that  they  might  to  solve  their 
problems.  Not  infrequently  cities,  as  well  as 
States,  neglect  performing  tasks  of  which 
they  are  capable  with  the  expectation  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  come  to  their 
assistance.  It  is  my  feeling  that  at  times 
local  people  ask  for  help  in  providing  services 
which  they  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  for 
themselves.  And  I  think  it  is  equally  true 
that  groups  Interested  in  particular  public 
services  often  take  the  easier  course  of  seek- 
ing assistance  at  the  national  level  rather 
than  flght  for  effective  and  representative 
government  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
For  our  Federal  system  to  fulflll  its  greatest 
promise,  it  is  essential  that  public  officials 
demonstrate  initiative,  imagination,  and  re- 
sponsibility at  all  levels  of  government. 

Although  In  many  States  the  cards  are 
stacked  against  the  urban  communities  in 
connection  with  obtaining  an  equitable  voice 
In  State  policy  determinations  and  adequate 
home  rule  powers,  there  is  much  that  per- 
sistence and  hard  work  can  accomplUh. 

Existing  conditions  call  for  an  organized 
action  program  directed  to  the  State  level. 
I  believe  that  a  great  deal  might  be  accom- 
plished by  an  intensive  effort  to  awaken  citi- 
zen interest  and  support  In  this  area.  Your 
member  organizations  might  take  the  lead 
In  Joining  with  other  civic  groups  to  conduct 
an  all-out  campaign  for  the  fair  apportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  and  for  State  con- 
stitutional reform. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  number  of  State 
legislatures  have  failed  for  so  long  to  com- 
ply with  their  State  constitutional  require- 
ments relating  to  the  reappointment  of  elec- 
tion districts.  Obviously,  it  is  not  an  easy 
step  for  them  to  take,  but  it  is  a  situation 
which  can  best  be  remedied  by  the  States 
themselves.  If  these  States  persist  in  neg- 
lecting their  duty  to  reapportion,  such  In- 
action may  well  be  interpreted  in  some 
quarters  as  an  invitation  for  Federal  court 
Intervention — a  step  which  I  believe  many 
of  us  would  dislike  because  of  other  funda- 
mental principles  Involved.  It  la  algnifl- 
cant,  I  think,  that  last  summer  a  Federal 
court  panel  for  the  first  time  accepted  Jur- 
isdiction In  a  case  involving  apportionment, 
but  It  deferred  a  decision  on  the  Issues  in 
order  to  allow  the  new  Minnesota  State 
legislature,  which  meets  In  January,  an  op- 
portunity to  take  appropriate  action. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  an  appropriate  Federal  policy 
toward  the  cities. 

As  a  basic  proposition.  I  would  suggest 
the  need  for  a  Federal  leadership  role  to 
help  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  strong, 
healthy  Nation.  National  strength  cannot 
exist  without  strength  and  vitality  in  our 
State  and  local  governments.  Our  Nation 
has  become  so  interrelated  that  disease, 
poverty,  illiteracy,  or  crime  in  any  of  its  parts 
Is  inevitably  transmitted  to  the  whole  and 
weakens  our  national  social  fabric.  The 
provision  of  research  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  cities  and  States  for  combating 
problems  such  as  these  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  proper  Federal  responsibility. 


A  related  method  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  should  help  the  cities 
to  help  themselves  is  through  the  planning 
grant.  It  Is  Imperative  In  these  times  that 
oiu-  social  inventiveness  keep  pace  with  our 
scientific  and  technological  achievements. 
This  Is  especially  true  with  respect  to  solv- 
ing the  trafflc.  mass  transportation,  educa- 
tion, urban  blight,  water,  and  other  prob- 
lems that  plague  the  large  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas.  Planning  assistance, 
such  as  that  authorized  for  certain  urban 
areas  under  the  Housing  Act.  Is  a  construc- 
tive approach  for  solving  these  problems 
which  are  nationwide  in  their  impact. 

Another  constructive  way  to  facilitate  lo- 
cal self-reliance  is  to  assure  the  availability 
of  adequate  revenue  sources.  The  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee.  In  its  re- 
cent report  on  Federal  grants-in-aid.  stressed 
the  Importance  of  the  Federal  Government's 
making  available  to  the  States  and  localities 
those  revenue  sources  that  are  not  of  primary 
importance  for  Federal  financing  and  which 
are  well  adapted  for  State  and  local  use. 
While  such  Federal  self-restraint  would  be 
wholesome  in  any  event,  we  must  recognize 
as  a  weakness  of  this  p>ollcy  the  fact  that  it 
would  not  benefit  the  cities  in  many  cases 
without  corresponding  State  action. 

In  view  of  this  difficulty,  and  also  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  fiscal  ability  does 
not  always  coincide  with  the  need  for  serv- 
ices, the  subcommittee  concluded  in  its 
unanimous  report  that  the  Federal  grant 
should  be  regarded  as  a  valid  method  of  har- 
nessing cooperative  governmental  effort  for 
the  accomplishment  of  well-defined  nation- 
al objectives.  The  subcommittee  rejected 
the  Idea  that  there  are  easy  classification 
schemes  for  determining  whether  or  not  a 
grant  program  should  be  undertaken  or  con- 
tinued. It  concluded,  instead,  that  each 
grant  proposal  ought  to  be  Judged  complete- 
ly but  very  carefully  on  Its  merits. 

Finally,  and  by  no  means  least  In  impor- 
tance. I  would  suggest  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  all  reasonable  steps  to  promote 
a  closer  and  more  effective  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment. One  move  In  this  direction  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
as  was  recommended  by  our  subcommittee. 
Such  a  central  body,  representative  of  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  viewpoints,  would.  I 
hope,  provide  needed  machinery  for  the  co- 
operative study  and  consideration  of  com- 
mon problems.  I  Intend  to  Introduce  an  ap- 
propriate bill  in  the  ceth  Congress  to  imple- 
ment this  recommendation  and  Invite  the 
support  of  your  organization  for  that 
measure. 

I  have  no  illusions  that  a  permanent  ad- 
visory body  win  be  a  panacea  for  all  inter- 
governmental problems.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
medium  for  improving  communications  and 
mutual  understanding,  I  believe  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  sincerely  believe 
there  is  an  urgent  and  growing  need  for  the 
establishment  of  better  cooperation  and 
closer  working  relations  not  only  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  but  be- 
tween State  and  local  government  officials 
as  well. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  Alexander  Pope's 
couplet   which   says : 

"For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 
Whate'er  is  best  admlnlster'd  is  best." 

These  lines  undoubtedly  overstate  the 
case,  but  they  contain  a  message  worth  con- 
templating. Organizational  arrangements 
are  useful  tools  for  achieving  objectives,  but 
they  do  not  guarantee  the  desired  goals. 
We  mu4t  stiU  rely  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
ability  and  t|te  willingness  of  men.  and  units 
of  government,  to  see  each  other's  point  of 
view  and  to  seek  better  working  relation- 
ships. 


As  a  note  of  personal  philosophy,  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  my  t>ellef  that  the 
possession  of  rights  entails  corresponding  re- 
sponsibilities. States  rights  should  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  indifference  to  public 
problems.  Neither  should  easy  access  to 
Washington  be  used  as  a  means  for  centraliz- 
ing political  power,  a  development  which 
could  ultimately  destroy  our  Federal  system. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  or  automatic 
mechanisms  for  running  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Constant  vigilance  and  hard  work 
are  the  price  we  must  pay  for  our  democratic 
institutions. 

I  thank  you. 


The  Birthday  of  Robert  E.  Lm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  E8 

Monday.  January  19. 1959 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  the 
19th  of  January  1807,  at  Stratford  on  the 
Potomac.  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  a 
baby  was  born.  His  name  was  Robert  E. 
Lee. 

There  were  about  6  million  people  in 
the  United  States  at  that  time — some 
900.000  in  Virginia  at  that  time.  That 
year  people  would  be  talking  about 
Napoleon's  threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
They  would  take  sides  about  Aaron 
Burr's  acquittal  on  a  Federal  charge  of 
treason  at  Richmond.  They  would  won- 
der at  the  success  of  Robert  Fulton's 
steamboat  Clermont,  on  its  run  from 
New  York  City  to  Albany.  What  waa  this 
world  coming  to? 

The  world  was  in  turmoil  when  Robert 
E.  Lee  entered  it.  It  was  still  in  turmoil 
when  he  left.  His  character  left  an  in- 
delible imprint  upon  millions,  during  his 
lifetime;  and  upon  many  millions  more 
since  his  death. 

He  has  been  known  as  an  outstanding 
engineer.  He  has  been  known  as  a  bril- 
hant  military  tactician.  He  has  been 
known  as  a  wise  educator.  He  has  been 
known  as  a  Christian  gentleman. 

I  know  him  as  a  troubled  man  who 
searched  his  soul  to  find  which  of  his 
divided  loyalties  he  must  follow  to  the 
end. 

I  see  him  the  more  clearly  as  he  wrote 
to  his  son,  Custis.  shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War: 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  [would  | 
never  have  exhausted  so  much  lalx)r.  wisdom, 
and  forbearance  in  its  formation  •  •  •  If 
It  was  intended  to  be  broken.  •  •  •  Still  a 
Union  that  can  only  be  maintained  by  swords 
and  bayonets,  and  in  which  strife  and  civil 
war  are  to  take  the  place  of  brotherly  love 
and  kindness,  has  no  charn\  for  me.  I  shall 
mourn  for  my  country  and  for  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  mankind. 

I  see  him  Just  as  clearly  as  when,  dur- 
ing that  same  period  of  crisis,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend,  Markie  Williams: 

If  a  disruption  takes  place,  I  shall  go  back 
in  sorrow  to  my  people  and  share  the  misery 
of  my  native  State,  and  save  In  her  defense 
there  will  be  one  soldier  less  In  the  world 
than  now.     I  wish   for  no  other  flag  than 
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the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  no  other  air 
than  "HaU  Coliunbla." 

It  must  be  Mid  th*t  Rotert  E.  Lee  was 
a  stanch  believer  in  States  rights,  as  so 
many  Americans  are  to  tills  day.  There 
are  no  geographical  nor  philosophical 
limits  to  this  creed  which  guards  so  well 
the  sovereignty  of  our  several  States, 
even  to  this  day. 


Tk«    Presideafs    Stats    of    the    U 
Messafc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUZABETH  KEE 

or    WXST    VXBOIWIA 

IN  THE  BOD8E  OF  RKPRESXNTATTVBS 

Monday,  January  19. 1959 

Mn.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoROiEiiSioNAL  Recoid  and  include 
copy  of  my  weekly  newsletter  "Keenotes" 
which  was  released  today: 


(By  Repreeentative  Blxzabsth  Kxs) 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  opening  days 
of  A  new  sewlon  of  Cbngrest  U  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  meesage.  There 
bae  grown  up  in  recent  years  a  tradition 
that  the  President  deliver  this  address  In 
fwraon  before  »  Joint  setBlon  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  Millions  of  people  through- 
out the  Nation  share  ttaU  experience  through 
the  magic  of  television. 

For  the  most  part,  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  U  couched  In  general  terms.  The 
President  tries,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  In  his  administration,  to  sum  up 
Just  where  he  thinks  the  country  Is  going, 
how  we  are  doing  as  a  Nation  In  meeting 
the  problems  which  beset  us  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  Indicates.  In  general  terms,  what 
he  wants  Congress  to  do  during  the  months 
ahead. 

It  Is  always  a  thrilling  experience  to  t>e  a 
part  of  this  annual  ceremony.  It  Is  history 
In  the  making.  This  year  was  no  exception. 
The  President  appeared  before  the  assembled 
legislators.  Supreme  Court  Justices,  Cabinet 
members,  and  foreign  diplomats  In  the 
House  Chamber.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
be  appeared  to  be  In  the  best  of  health.  He 
delivered  the  45-mlnute  speech  In  a  vigorous 
manner.  To  the  eyes  of  a  layman,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  bounced  back  from  lllnessee 
that  plagued  him  earlier  In  his  administra- 
tion. 

Because  so  much  of  the  address  was 
couched  in  general  terms.  It  Is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  about  the 
Presidential  message.  As  everyone  knows  by 
now,  the  President  centered  his  emphasis  on 
a  balanced  budget.  He  spoke  of  the  need 
to  tailor  all  of  our  programs,  including  de- 
fense, to  the  objective  of  a  balanced  budget. 
I  got  the  Impression  that  his  Insistence  that 
budgetary  requirements  transcend  even  de- 
fense needs  received  a  distinctly  cool  recep- 
tion, even  from  some  of  the  Republicans. 
This  battle  between  the  budget  and  defense 
Is  shaping  up  as  one  of  the  major  fights  of 
the  session.  Democratic  leaders  In  both 
Houses  wUl  Insist  that  otir  defenses  not  be 
neglected  to  achieve  a  bookkeeping  balance 
between  revenue  and  expenditures. 

The  battle  will  be  Joined  when  the  Presi- 
dent presents  his  budget.  He  already  has 
announced  It  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$77  blUlon  and  wUl  be  In  balance.  However, 
many  people  are  skeptically  awaiting  full 
details.    For  instance,  can  we  balance  a  IT7 


blUlon  budget  without  an  Increase  of  about 
one-third  In  tax  revenues?  And  will  busi- 
ness Increase  that  much?  Or  can  the  Pres- 
ident coimt  on  additional  revenue  from  a 
further  increase  in  postal  rates  and  the  gas- 
oline tax? 

Many  Members  will  Insist  that  urgently 
needed  programs  not  be  delayed  or  aban- 
boned  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  balanced  budget. 
For  example,  the  West  Virginia  delegation  Is 
united  In  the  beUef  that  a  depressed  areas 
bill  should  be  passed.  How  economical  Is  It 
to  stave  off  this  program  and  allow  thou- 
sands of  men  to  continue  on  the  unemployed 
rolls?  V<^ouldn't  It  make  better  sense  to  In- 
vest money  to  create  Jobs  to  restore  these 
men  to  the  tax  rolls  and  give  them  an  income 
that  would  create  additional  Jobs? 

The  President  Indicated  he  Would  ask  ad- 
ditional money  for  foreign  aid  and  credits  to 
finance  economic  development  abroad. 
Many  Members  will  balk  at  expanding  this 
foreign  activity  while  cutting  back  on  Identi- 
cal programs  at  home. 

The  state  of  the  Union  message  Is  a  valu- 
able part  of  our  system  of  government.  The 
President,  as  head  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, has  the  responsibility  for  Initiating  a 
program  of  action.  The  old  sa3rlng.  "The 
President  proposes  and  Congress  disposes,"  Is 
certainly  true.  But  Congr^  has  a  respon- 
sibility, too.  It  must  examine  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  abandon  them  and  change 
them  to  fit  existing  conditions. 

Details  of  the  President's  program  will  un- 
fold In  a  series  of  special  messages  during  the 
coming  weeks.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  President 
and  Congress.  But  these  differences  will  be 
worked  out  or  compromised.  Smphasls  may 
be  shifted  from  one  program  to  another  and 
Congress  may  decide  to  go  further  than  the 
President  wants.  It  Is  the  genius  of  the 
American  system  that  these  differences  are 
never  allowed  to  paralyze  Government. 


Chief  Robert  V.  Mnrray,  Metropolitaa 
Police  Department 


their  chief.  Robert  V.  Murray,  and  to  In- 
clude at  this  point  a  copy  (rf  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee   commending   Chief 

Murray: 

Whereas  Chief  of  Police  Robert  V.  Mtir- 
ray,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of  tlie 
District  of  Columbia,  has  rendered  outstand- 
ing services  to  the  Nation's  Capital  In  the 
field  of  law  enforcement:  Now.  therelore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives hereby  conunends  Chief  of  Police 
Robert  V.  Murray,  of  the  MetropoUtan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
distinguished  service  he  has  rendered  as  the 
chief  law-enforcement  officer  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  the  committee  also  commends 
and  approves  his  administration  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Resolved,  That,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  authorized  to  have  prepared  and 
to  present  to  Chief  of  Police  Robert  V.  Mur- 
ray an  appropriate  replica  of  this  resolution 
and  to  extend  to  him  the  sincere  beet  wishes 
of  the  committee  for  continued  success  in  his 
administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
f(H-ce  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  L.  McMillan,  Chairman;  John 
Dowdy,  Hemy  O.  Talle,  Joe.  P.  O'Hara, 
Howard  W.  Smith.  Billy  Matthews. 
James  C.  Davis.  Oren  Harris,  James  C. 
Auchlncloss,  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  DeWitt 
Hyde,  Joel  T.  Broyhlll,  A.  L.  Miller.  Sid 
Simpson,  Joe  Holt,  Roy  W,  Wler,  Thos. 
G.  Abernethy,  John  Bell  Williams,  Car- 
roU  Kearns.  Kathryn  £.  Granahan. 
Abraham  Multer,  Olln  E.  Teague,  Jim 
Patterson,  Jimmy  Morrlaon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Monday.  January  19. 1959 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  a  colleague  of  mine,  who  has 
Just  been  assigned  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  was  quoted  in  the 
newspaper  as  stating  that  the  Police  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  ts 
one  of  the  worst  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
for  12  years.  I  have  observed  the  Police 
Department  and  believe  that  they  have 
one  of  the  most  difficult  police  Jobs  of 
any  city  in  the  world  and  that  they  do 
one  of  the  best  Jobs  of  any  police  force 
of  any  city. 

Washington  Is  certainly  the  cross- 
roads of  the  world.  The  Capital  of  our 
Government  is  located  here,  as  well  as 
many  foreign  diplomats,  and  each  of 
these  groups  cause  a  special  police  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  a  high  crime 
rate  in  Washington,  but  for  sure  the 
police  do  not  cause  the  crimes. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Washington 
Metropolitan    Police    Department    and 


Tlic  President's  Badfet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  RAY 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATnTBB 
Monday.  January  19, 1959 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eisen- 
hower budget  is  a  remarkable  achieye- 
ment. 

First.  We  have  a  balanced  budget,  with 
outgo  matched  to  income.  That  makes 
sense  to  everybody. 

Second.  No  important  Government 
activities — particularly  national  de- 
fense— have  been  cut  back  below  current 
levels. 

Third.  The  present  income  tax  rates 
will  bring  in  the  revenues  we  need,  with- 
out increasing  the  rates. 

Fourth.  We  can  go  ahead  with  the 
buildup  of  defense,  space  exploration, 
and  general  welfare  programs. 

And  fifth,  we  can  hold  off  inflation. 

When  you  realize  that  the  Government 
is  in  the  hole  this  year  by  about  $13  bil- 
lion, you  begin  to  see  what  a  terrific  Job 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  have  done  on  the  new  budget. 

I  will  be  frank  in  saying  that  I  did  not 
think  it  could  be  done.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  see  the  terrific  pressures  for 
higher  spending  from  all  quarters.  De- 
fense costs  have  been  going  higher,  and 
in  a  number  of  nondefense  areas,  such 
as  farm  price  supports,  the  story  is  the 
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same.  But  the  President  got  his  Cabinet 
officers  together  and  told  them  they  must 
hold  expenses  down  and  postpone  every- 
thing that  was  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  country  right  now. 

So  the  President  has  given  the  Con- 
gress a  budget  that  can  be  balanced. 

If  the  Congress  goes  along  with  him. 
the  budget  will  stay  in  balance,  without 
increasing  taxes  and  without  hurting 
necessary  public  services. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  going  to 
give  the  President  all  the  help  I  can  on 
his  budge*.  It  is  a  good  biisiness  for  all  of 
us.  and  it  will  hasten  the  day  when  a 
prosperous  economy  will  produce  the  in- 
come to  finance  the  Government  and  to 
make  possible  a  reduction  in  tax  rates. 

We  ovte  the  President  a  standing  vote 
of  confidence  and  thanks. 


Trading  Away  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19. 1959 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
believe  the  following  remarks  are  impor- 
tant at  this  time : 

There  have  been  some  questions  put 
to  me  lately  that  are  hard  to  answer. 
Mainly  they  deal  with  the  question  of 
foreign  and  mutual  aid.  reciprocal  trades, 
automation,  and  unemployment. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  personal, 
corporate,  and  business  taxes  is  insep- 
arable from  these  questions  since  it  is  the 
money  that  comes  in  from  taxes  that 
makes  the  wheels  go  around,  in  any  of 
our  governmental  activities. 

I  visited  a  local  bank  lately  and  the 
president  asked  me  a  question  that  many 
of  you  would  probably  ask  if  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you. 

He  wanted  to  know  why  a  local  manu- 
facturer was  planning  a  trip  to  Europe 
to  set  up  a  production  facility  to  produce 
the  goods  now  produced  here  at  home. 
He  would  be  able  to  ship  said  goods  into 
the  United  States  cheaper  and,  with  the 
operations  of  our  income  tax  schedule, 
he  would  make  more  money  with  less 
headaches  than  he  could  by  keeping  his 
factory  operating  here. 

A  side  line  of  his  conversation  was  very 
interesting.  This  manufacturer  said  he 
could  also  travel  to  Europe  at  will  and 
charge  it  off  his  income  tax  because  he 
would  be  presumably  visiting  his  business 
operation. 

One  wonders  how  far  we  can  carry  this 
kind  of  operation.  How  long  can  we  go 
on  taxing  our  local  industries  and  [>eo- 
ple  to  subsidize  foreign  production  and 
competition. 

All  of  us  want  to  help  our  neighbors 
raise  their  standard  of  living,  but  do  we 
raise  their  standards  by  flnancmg  their 
productive  facilities  if  the  goods  pro- 
duced are  sold  here  instead  of  over  there 
where  the  people  need  it? 


We  do  not  need  glassware,  rubber 
goods,  steel  products,  clothing,  and  other 
consumer  goods ;  they  need  these  things. 
We  can  make  all  the  typewriters,  hi-fi's, 
televisions,  refrigerators,  cars,  glassware, 
dishes,  and  so  forth,  that  we  need. 

However,  we  cannot  undersell  them  in 
our  markets  because  our  producers  have 
to  pay  taxes  to  put  them  in  business. 

If  nothing  else,  the  import  duty  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  the  taxes  as- 
sessed against  our  own  products,  and  give 
protection  against  subsidized  goods  com- 
ing into  our  country. 

The  argument  that  our  wages  are  too 
high  does  not  hold  water.  Our  factories 
could  produce  goods  for  our  consump- 
tion at  a  competitive  level  if  we  were  to 
eliminate  the  many  hidden  taxes,  and 
open,  those  that  are  assessable  against 
our  consumer  goods. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the 
Government  gives  incentive  to  foreign 
competition  that  our  own  people  will  be- 
lieve it  to  be  proper  and  patriotic  to  buy 
foreign  made  goods  in  preference  to  our 
own  productions. 

In  the  old  days  most  of  the  imports, 
competing  in  the  bulk  consumer  goods 
markets  were  inferior  to  our  own.  That 
day  has  passed.  With  the  advent  of  au- 
tomation, any  unskilled  person  can  soon 
learn  the  duties  of  mechanized  produc- 
tion and  with  labor  and  taxes  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  competition  is  out  and  the 
products  are  equal  or  better  in  quality. 

I  recently  purchased  a  set  of  heavy, 
well  patterned,  stainless  steel  tableware 
consisting  of  five  pieces — two  forks,  one 
knife,  and  two  spoons  for  69  cents  at  a 
chain  food  store. 

Just  for  comparison.  I  put  it  alongside 
an  American  made  set  of  the  same 
pieces.  The  Imports  were  heavier,  better 
polished  and  finished,  and  cost  less  than 
half  as  much. 

This  may  be  good,  but  I  cannot  see  It. 
The  American  producer  paid  higher 
wages,  including  hospitalization,  vaca- 
tions, social  security,  pension  funds,  paid 
holidays,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
full  lunch  periods,  break  periods,  clean 
restrooms.  supervised  first  aid,  donations 
to  local  and  national  charity  and  worthy 
causes.  Government  records,  real  estate, 
State,  and  local  taxes. 

He  was  supervised,  checked  on.  and 
kept  books  for  Government  deductions 
made  voluminous  reports,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  other  disturbing,  costly  items 
that  make  up  numerous  production  costs 
today. 

We  have  these  provisions,  safeguards, 
and  regulations  because  we  believe  them 
to  be  necessary  for  both  the  economic 
and  the  employee  welfare  of  our  country. 

How  much  did  the  Japanese  manufac- 
turer have  to  add  on  his  selling  price  for 
these  or  any  other  Government  man- 
dated expense? 

One  fears  the  criticism  of  the  well- 
doers and  therefore  one  does  not  talk 
about  these  things,  but  if  someone  does 
not  soon  start  paying  attention  to  this 
situation  we  will  surely  be  without  pros- 
perity and  more  serious — without  allies. 

Basically,  most  of  our  allies  and  friends 
are  becoming  kept  relatives.  Kept  rela- 
tives are  not  usually  your  best  friends. 


One  Incident  I  cannot  forget  is  the  re- 
fusal of  Saudi  Arabia  to  allow  us  to  use 
our  own  airport  and  the  Israeli  ban  on 
fiying  over  Israel  with  supplies  for  our 
Lebanese  occupation  and  our  British 
allies  in  Jordan. 

Kept  relations  are  not  always  your 
best  friends  is  again  proven  by  the  furor 
in  Cuba  and  the  anti-American  senti- 
ments being  formed  by  the  rebellious 
winners.  The  three  main  income  sources 
of  Cuba  are  sugar,  tobacco,  and  Ameri- 
can tourists.  American  taxpayers  are 
the  mainstay,  financially,  of  Cuba's 
economic  credit. 

Out  01"  89  nations  in  the  world,  we 
have  been  and  are  still  giving  money  out 
of  our  so-called  mutual  aid  to  72  nations. 

Any  nation  that  depends  upon  mer- 
cenary troops  for  its  security  will  find 
itself  as  useless  as  a  ship  in  drydock;  it 
looks  good,  but  it  is  not  going  anyplace. 

Our  aid  to  other  countries  should 
come  out  of  surplus,  not  out  of  de- 
ficiency financing. 

How  long  can  we  keep  up  going  into 
deficit  financing  for  foreign  spending? 

I  found  In  Europ>e  and  the  Caribbean 
that  we  are  respected  about  as  much  as 
a  sheepherder  at  a  western  rodeo. 

Tlie  only  reason  he  was  tolerated  was 
because  he  had  the  price  of  admission. 

Not  all  we  are  doing  or  have  done  Is 
wrong,  but  certainly  a  closer  look  at  our 
program  is  overdue. 

We  started  out  in  1948  with  the  clear- 
cut  assumption  that  $15  billion  would 
do  the  complete  job  on  mutual  aid.  We 
are  spending  $89  billion  and  powerful 
voices  are  demanding  more. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
European  free  market  area  and  agree- 
ment, and  yet  a  clo.se  study  of  the  pro- 
posal shows  that  not  one  competitive 
article  can  be  imported  into  any  country 
without  a  compensating  tariff  to  protect 
local  productive  costs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  a  government 
puts  extra  costs  by  way  of  regulations, 
supervisions,  or  taxation  ut>on  the  costs 
of  any  article  the  least  it  can  do  Is  to 
see  to  it  that  the  same  extras  are  put  on 
competitive  goods. 

No  sane  person  wants  to  close  our 
borders;  yet  no  sane  person  can  expect 
to  finance  his  competition  and  stay  in 
business. 

It  Is  still  a  competitive  world :  and,  if 
we  want  to  help  others  have  a  better  way 
of  life,  lets  do  it  without  jeopardizing  our 
own  standards. 

If  we  have  war  with  Russia,  we  must 
win:  and,  if  we  then  build  Russia  and  its 
satellites  up  to  the  economic  well-being 
we  have  established  for  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  the  question  might  come  up 
as  to  whether  we  can  afford  the  victory. 

Victory  today  means  rehabilitation, 
not  reparations. 

It  is  a  good  Christism  doctrine  and 
would  be  excellent  if  we  were  all  Chris- 
tians and  lived  up  to  the  credo  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

Time  may  prove  our  system  and  pro- 
gram to  be  right;  however.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  story  my  father  told  of 
the  man  with  the  mule. 
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He  figured  If  he  cut  down  on  the 
mule's  fodder  he  could  have  more  profit 
from  the  mule's  work. 

He  was  down  to  three  straws  a  day, 
but  the  inconsiderate  mule  died. 

Let  us  hope  we  can  be  around  when 
we  have  built  up  the  whole  world  and 
our  shelves  have  nothing  to  sell  but  for- 
eign subsidized  goods. 

In  a  community  such  as  mine,  the 
pressures  are  getting  worse  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  props  built  into  our 
economy  by  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, social-  security,  pension  plans. 
United  Funds  et  cetera,  there  would  be 


less  light  on  Main  Street  and  more  per- 
sonal misery  per  square  foot  than  at  any 
time  in  our  recent  history. 

Recently,  I  read  of  a  hardware  manu- 
facturer who  shut  his  plant  in  this 
country,  opened  up  in  Italy  and  is  ship- 
ping his  ware  into  the  United  States  and 
selling  through  his  old  channels  at  a 
greater  profit. 

Under  our  new  formula  he  is  a  very 
patriotic  man. - 

One  of  my  old  friends  from  days  in 
the  labor  movement,  now  associated 
with  a  rubber  company,  called  and  told 
me  of  the  serious  threat  of  foreign- 
made  goods  to  their  particular  field. 


One  of  their  good  customers  who  has 
started  producing  raincoats  in  Japan 
has  canceled  a  sustaining  order  for  IV2 
million  yards  of  rubber  fabric  and  is 
now  cutting  the  throat  of  his  American 
competitors  who  have  not  moved  to  Ja- 
pan yet. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  cloUiespins  and 
toys,  now  it  is  getting  into  tiie  heavy 
consumer  goods  field. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  select  com- 
mittee to  look  mto  the  apparently 
Chronic  unemployment. 

I  shall  introduce  such  a  resolution  if  a 
committee  now  in  existence  cannot  take 
this  matter  under  consideration. 


SENATE 

TlESD.AY,    J.\.M\\RY    20,    1959 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God.  who  art  light  and 
love,  and  who  alone  can  transfigure  the 
dark  mystery  of  our  mortality  into  mean- 
ing and  mercy,  give  us  to  see  that  the 
answers  for  which  we  gropingly  seek  in 
the  darkness  of  our  own  devices  are 
hidden  in  Thy  heart.  In  a  day  when  all 
we  value  most  so  often  seems  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  all  we  value  least,  and  the 
prey  of  base  thmgs  we  despise,  so  direct 
these  servants  of  the  Republic  that  the 
best  of  which  their  dedicated  faculties 
are  capable  may  be  brought  to  bear  with- 
out fear  or  favor  up>on  the  confused  issues 
of  this  critical  hour,  as  they  fulfill  to  the 
utmost  the  great  expectations  which 
sent  them  here. 

May  the  malignant  evils  which  blight 
the  good  earth  not  devastate  our  inner 
lives,  subduing  us  to  their  false  stand- 
ards, luring  us  to  self-deceit  by  their 
subtle  sophistries.  Help  us  this  and 
every  day  to  live  more  nearly  as  we 
pray.  We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Saturday.  January  17,  1959,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  m  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  20, 
sections  42  and  43.  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Cannon, 
of  Missouri;  Mr.  Bkooks,  of  Louisiana; 
and  Mr.  Bow.  of  Ohio,  as  members  of 
the   Board   of   Regents  of   the   Smith- 


sonian Institution  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
42,  section  2251,  United  States  Code,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Ddhhaic.  of 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  HoLrriELO,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  Price,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Kil- 
DAY.  of  Texas;  Mr.  Aspinall,  of  Colorado: 
Mr.  V.\N  Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
HosMER,  of  California;  Mr.  Bates,  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Westland.  of 
Washington,  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  the 
part  of  the  Hoiise. 

The  message  furttier  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  601,  title  VI,  Public  Law  250,  77th 
Congress,  the  Si>eaker  had  appointed 
I^.  Mills,  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Forand.  of 
Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Missouri; 
Mr.  Mahon,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Reed,  of  New 
York;  and  Mr.  Taber,  of  New  York,  as 
members  of  the  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  28) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

(For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  for  today.) 


REPORT  ON  ACnvmES  OF  COR- 
REGIDOR  BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  52) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompansrlng  report,  was  re- 


ferred   to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  193.  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  I 
hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Corregidor  Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30. 1958. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  January  19, 1959. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  con- 
sent to  be  absent  from  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week,  to  attend,  as  general  counsel,  the 
Republican  National  Committee  con- 
ference being  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, leave  is  grantecL 


LIMITATTON    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  the  usual  morning  hour  for 
the  introduction  of  bills  and  the  trans- 
action of  other  routine  business,  with 
statements  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorxun. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  President's  budget  message  was 
resid  in  the  House  of  Representatives  yes- 
terday, and  was  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  yesterday,  which  is 
available  to  us  this  morning.  The  mes- 
sage contains  22  pages.  I  ask  that  the 
message  be  referred  without  reading. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  message  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  message  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, namely,  the  President's  budget 
message. 

This  is  not  a  balanced  budget.  It  is  a 
propaganda  budget. 

The  people  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
budget  would  be  balanced  out  of  current 
income.  That  is  not  done.  The  people 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  budget  would 
open  the  way  to  tax  cuts.  That  is  not 
true. 

This  budget  would  spend  substantially 
more  than  current  income. 

This  budget  would  also  increase  taxes. 
There  is  not  a  ghost  of  a  promise  of  a 
tax  cut  anywhere  within  this  4-pound 
budget.  I  think  those  who  have  been 
talking  so  loosely  about  tax  cuts  owe  the 
people  both  an  explanation  and  an 
apology,  Mr.  President. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  budget  which 
resorts  to  selective  sales  taxes  to  pro- 
duce its  press-release  balance.  It  does 
not  resort  to  any  selective  reductions. 
The  people  should  know  this.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  know  this  before  the  year 
is  over  and  before  the  Congress  adjourns. 

Par  from  opening  the  way  to  tax  cuts, 
this  budget  proposal  would  open  the  way 
to  imposition  of  more  and  more  sales 
taxes — sales  taxes,  first,  on  gasoline; 
sales  taxes,  then,  on  other  essentials: 
and  finally,  I  believe,  sales  taxes  would 
come  on  everything.  I,  for  one,  am  un- 
willing to  travel  this  road. 

This  administration  has  demanded 
that  local  governments  pay  more  of  local 
costs.  Now  it  proposes  to  enter  a  foot- 
race with  the  States  and  the  cities,  to 
see  who  can  preempt  the  gasoline  tax 
first  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

We  can  maintain  our  integrity  with- 
out sacrificing  candor. 

This  Congress  will  be  prudent;  it  will 
also  be  candid. 

Both  prudence  and  candor  require 
that  this  budget  be  given  a  most  search- 
ing study  by  the  Congress,  and  each 
committee  in  it — and.  I  might  say, 
comma  by  comma,  and  line  by  line — to 
determine  if  the  needs  of  the  people  are 
served  by  it  or  whether  it  serves  only  the 
campaign  needs  of  partisan  interests. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  budget  was 
not  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people,  but  was  prepared  to  create  a  po- 
litical issue  for  1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  today,  entitled  "A  Precarious 
Balance.  "  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  today  entitled  "The 
Wages  of  Irresolution."  a  table  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  January  9,  1959,  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  of  today  entitled  "The 
President  Pulls  the  Plug." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  20,  1959) 

A  Precakious  Balancc 

The  budget  submitted  to  Congress  yester- 
day by  the  President  shows  that  the  admin- 
istration   foresees    for    the    next    Qscal    year. 


which  begins  July  1.  1950.  and  ends  June  30, 
1960.  expenditures  of  $77  bUUon  and  receipts 
of  $77.1  blUlon,  leaving  a  surplus  (at  least 
on  paper)  of  $100  million. 

The  latest  estimate  of  expenditures  and 
receipts  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  con- 
tained in  the  new  budget,  places  them  at 
$68  bUllon  and  $80.9  billion,  respectively, 
with  a  resultant  deficit  of  $12.9  billion.  In 
Its  plan  to  eliminate  this  record  peacetime 
deficit  and  replace  it  with  a  surplus  of  $100 
million — an  overall  difference  of  $13  billion — 
the  administration  is  counting,  therefore, 
upon  a  reduction  of  $3.9  billion  in  expendl- 
txixes  and  an  Increase  of  $9.1  billion  in 
receipts. 

The  Increase  in  estimated  receipts  from  the 
1959  level  of  $68  billion  to  $77.1  billion  U 
based,  in  the  main,  on  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  the  economy  that  has  been  in  prog^^ss 
since  last  April  and  the  resultant  increase  In 
the  productivity  of  the  present  tax  rate 
Structure.  However,  the  figure  is  also  con- 
tingent upon  certain  supporting  legislation 
by  Congress  in  the  field  of  revenue.  One  of 
these  Is  legl.-Uatlon  extending  the  present  tax 
rates  on  corporate  profits  and  certain  excise 
taxes  for  another  year;  the  second  calls  for 
certain  tax  adjustments,  aimed  at  putting 
the  Federal  highway  program  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis;  the  closing  of  certain  tax  loop- 
holes and  revising  postal  rates  upward  by 
$350  million.  All  told,  the  revisions  would 
add  about  $600  million  In  revenue. 

As  has  now  been  the  case  for  several  years 
the  bulk  of  the  budget  expenditures  is  de- 
voted to  the  cost  of  previous  wars  and  prepa- 
rations for  possible  future  war.  Thus  if  we 
add  the  costs  of  ( 1 )  major  national  security 
<59  percent)  and  (3)  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion (7  percent)  and  (3)  Interest  on  the 
public  debt  (10  percent)  we  have  accounted 
for  all  but  24  percent  of  the  $77  billion  total. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  In  the  en- 
tire picture  l3  that  of  the  remainder  of  24 
percent  one  third  will  go  for  agriculture. 

The  reduction  in  expenditures  of  $3  9  bil- 
lion from  the  1959  level  is,  unfortunately, 
somewhat  less  impresElve  than  It  sounds. 
It  does  not  represent  any  drastic  slashes  In 
spending,  but  rather  the  Incidence  of  cer- 
tain important  developments  on  the  spend- 
ing side  of  the  ledger.  Thus  what  would 
appear  to  be  a  bold  reduction  of  $775  million 
In  the  farm  price-support  program  (now 
grown  completely  out  of  hand)  reflects  the 
termination  of  the  acreage  retirement  sec- 
tor of  the  Soil  Bank  plan;  the  ending  of  the 
emergency  has  permitted  a  drop  In  the  esti- 
mated need  for  support  of  the  Government 
guaranteed  mortgage  market  by  $2,564  mil- 
lion; and  the  narrow  surplus  could  be  turned 
into  a  deficit,  under  the  official  budgetary 
estimates,  should  Congress  fall  to  act  on  the 
Increase  of  $1,375  million  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  untU  the  fiscal  year 
1960. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  20,  1959] 
The  Wacies  or  Irresolution 

It  is  time,  painful  as  the  ta£k  always  is,  to 
look  at  some  hard  figures. 

In  fiscal  1953,  the  year  In  which  President 
Elsenhower  took  office,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $74  3  billion  and  ran  a  deficit  of 
$9.4  billion.  Tliere  followed  an  effort  to  get 
control  of  the  Government's  spending,  and  In 
two  of  the  later  years  there  were  even  budget 
surpluses. 

But  after  1965  there  came  a  succession  of 
steadily  rising  budgets.  In  1955  spending 
was  $64.6  billion.  In  1956.  $66.5  billion.  In 
1957.  $69.4  billion.  In  1958,  $71.9  billion. 
And  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  $80.9  billion. 

So  for  the  entire  period  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  the  Government  has  spent 
almost  $30  billion  more  than  it  received  in 
revenue.  This  staggering  svun  of  money 
would  be  burden  enough  for  the  Nation  if  it 
could  have  been  borrowed  from  the  public. 
Since  little  of  It  could  be,  the  greater  part 


of  It  has  had  to  be  created — in  effect,  print- 
ed— by  the  central  banking  system. 

Now  President  Elsenhower,  in  real  and  Jus- 
tified concern,  has  tried  once  more  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem  which  is  matched 
in  importance  to  the  Nation  only  by  that  of 
military  survival.  The  budget  he  proposed 
yesterday  is  balanced — that  is,  if  all  goes 
precisely  according  to  hopes,  then  the  Oov- 
emment  will  end  the  year  with  a  tiny  sur- 
plus left  after  Its  spending. 

This  budget,  it  seems  to  us,  la  a  valiant 
effort  at  cutting  the  costs  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernment does.  The  President  plans  to  reduce 
1930  spending  by  nearly  $4  billion  from  this 
year's  level.  Most  of  this  reduction  comes 
from  the  natural  elimination  of  last  year's 
emergency  antirecession  measures,  but  the 
effort  to  cut  costs  shows  up  In  tighter  budget^ 
Ing  for  many  different  departments. 

Yet  for  all  of  that,  spending  will  still  be 
$77  billion.  This  would  be  $12.4  billion  more 
than  the  administration  spending  a  bare  6 
years  ago. 

And  the  promised  balance  turns  on  a  ful- 
crum of  hope.  Income  tax  revenues  will  have 
to  increase  $8.3  billion  from  the  same  rates. 
Congress  will  have  to  approve  higher  ezclM 
taxes  on  gasoline  and  raise  {xtstal  rates  again. 
Nature  will  have  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
farm  price  supports  by  granting  less  boun- 
tiful yields.  Everyone,  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  muct  succeed  in  resitting  the 
inevitable  temptations  to  spend  a  little  more 
here,  a  little  more  there. 

It  is  this  that  most  strains  hope.  For  even 
in  this  budget  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Elsenhower 
himself  was  not  always  firm  against  the  enor- 
mous pressures  for  enlarging  the  Federal 
Government.  It  Is  true  that  he  has  suc- 
cumbed to  no  new  programs.  Yet  some  of 
the  old  ones  seem  unconscionably,  and  ln» 
expllcably.  enlarged. 

A  pointed  Illustration  is  the  spending  for 
Federal  aid  to  local  communities  in  solving 
local  problems.  The  new  budget  Includes 
$2.1  billion  In  such  aid  under  14  different 
programs.  This  Is  almost  double  the  amount 
spent  for  the  same  purposes  3  years  ago.  By 
the  close  of  fiscal  I960,  the  commitments  for 
future  expenditures  on  these  same  programs 
wUl  be  more  than  $6  billion.  And  these  bU- 
llons  do  not  even  include  local  aid  in  the 
general  appropriations  for  such  things  as 
rivers  and  harbors.  Intercity  highways  and 
the  spending  under  health  and  welfare. 

"These  totals."  as  Mr.  Elsenhower  ruefully 
remarked,  "show  how  rapidly  dUect  Federal 
aid  to  communities  is  growing."  How  rap- 
Idly,  one  might  add.  aU  spending  programs 
grow,  once  begun,  unless  there  is  determi- 
nation not  only  to  economize  in  the  doing 
but  to  challenge  the  scope  of  what  Is  done. 

If  this  new  budget  does  not  bring  fuU  re- 
sults to  match  the  Intent,  it  lies  In  this. 
Exactly  a  year  ago  the  President  was  pro- 
posing a  1959  budget  of  $74  billion.  This  Is 
the  figure  now  grown  to  more  than  $80  bil- 
lion. It  swelled  by  $6  billion  not  because  the 
administration  grew  lers  efficient  but  be- 
cause it  wavered  under  the  pressures  to  do 
more.  It  is  not  an  experience  to  strengthen 
hope  that  the  1960  figure  of  $77  billion  will 
not  In  turn  have  swelled  come  another 
January. 

Still,  the  budegt  record  from  1953  to  1950 
is  proof  in  its  middle  years  of  what  can  be 
done  with  the  right  kind  of  determination. 
Mr.  Elsenhower  In  3  years'  time  cut  $10  bil- 
lion from  the  annual  spending  without  sac- 
rifice in  any  essential  Government  service. 
Again  in  this  1960  budget  he  shows  bow 
much  can  be  cut  away  between  even  one 
year  and  the  next,  once  resolved  to  do  so. 

But  the  record  since  1953  also  proves  what 
happens  the  moment  determination  yields 
to  irresolution.  And  it  will  take  a  lot  of 
resolution  to  make  this  1960  budget  mark 
a  real  reversal  rather  than  a  passing  inter- 
ruption in  the  long,  upward  spiral  of  more 
spending,  more  taxes,  and  more  inflation. 
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[From  the  Washteirtrvn  Stir.  Jan.  10,  1950] 
The  budpet:  1954-€0 

(In  billions  of  duUars] 


Fiscal  year 

Eisen- 
hower 
budget 

re- 
quests 

Con- 
P'ess 
vcled 

Estl- 
mntcd 

re- 
ceipts 

Actual 

re- 
ceipts 

Sarplijs 

(-f->  or 

d<ncit 

(-) 

1954          

tso.i 

M.6 
62.4 
6S.0 
71.8 
73.0 
77.0 

>U.O 

54.5 

AA.g 

72.4 

t«7  0 

ra.6 
eo.o 

73.5 
72.4 
74.4 

77.1 

$64.7 
fiO.4 
68.2 
71.0 
m  1 

'68.0 

-$3. 1 

lO.-t'S 

IPSA 

-4.2 

-f'.6 

ri.i7 

+  1.6 

la^s    

-2.8 

1959 

1960       

'  -12  0 

'  +70.  0 

>  F.itimsted;  final  figures  unavailable. 

>  In  million  dollars. 

Sotirce:  Data  supplied  by  ConcreKional  Quarterly 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20,  1959] 
Th>  PKXS^>K^T  Pulls  the  Plug 

The  big  question  that  Congress  and  the 
country  will  want  to  ask  about  President 
Elsenhower's  1960  budget — •  tortured  balanc- 
ing of  economic,  social,  and  military  risks — 
is  whether  It  threiitens  to  increase  all  our 
hazards  without  overcoming  any  of  them. 
While  be  forecasts  revenues  on  the  basis  of 
a  rapid  recovery  which  production  flgtires  in- 
dicate is  by  no  means  assured,  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower offers  as  his  contribution  to  growth 
the  prospect  of  a  $6  7  billion  cutback  in  the 
Government's  new  orders  for  goods  and 
services  starting  July  1.  Similar  retrench- 
ment In  the  fall  of  1957  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  1958  slump. 

Against  this  general  backdrop,  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  in  psrtlcular  to  end  special 
Federal  unemploymeit  benefits,  even  though 
the  acknowledged  first  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  help  needy  individuals  and  there 
are  now  more  than  4  million  people  out  of 
work  with  the  numl'er  growing.  He  would 
also  cut  off  Federal  support  of  the  general 
home  mortgage  market  through  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  In  the  face 
of  an  increasingly  tight  market  in  bome- 
bulldlng  funds  He  delivers  a  general  Jolt 
to  the  construction  Industry  In  the  news  that 
new  water  resource,  health,  ho.^pltal.  and 
general  office  bulldlrg  projects  are  to  be 
wholly  forbidden  or  greatly  curtailed.  And 
he  would  taper  off  urban  renewal  and  airport 
assistance  programs. 

While  he  promises  a  strengthened  defense, 
the  President  asks  less  new  money  for  missile 
procurement  and  at  the  same  time  proposes 
to  buy  fewer  military  aircraft,  to  drop  three 
Air  Force  wings,  to  reduce  military  air  trans- 
port squadrons,  and  zo  trim  military  base 
construction.  And  all  of  this  would  come 
on  top  of  extensive  ciitbacks  in  manpower, 
ships,  and  weapons  oixtered  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  President  remains  inflexible 
on  an  accelerated  Polaris  submarine  program, 
rebuffing  Congress  by  asking  no  Important 
new  funds  for  this  promising  deterrent 
weapon. 

In  place  of  the  long -sought,  much  studied 
plan  to  help  underdeveloped  nations  achieve 
a  real  breakthrough  in  economic  growth,  the 
President  asks  a  scant  $700  million,  1-year 
appropriation  for  the  starved  Development 
Loan  Fund.  This  capitalization  would  be 
about  one-seventh  of  v/hat  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
own  advisers  believe  Is  necessary,  a  $5  billion, 
6-year  program. 

Tlie  budget  is  a  real  blow  to  hopes  for  a 
revltallzatlon  of  sclentlflc  research,  both  pure 
and  applied.  The  slight  Increase  in  defense 
research  will  perhaps  cover  rising  costs.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  was  denied 
funds  in  areas  of  notable  weakness  in  United 
States  science.  The  increases  provided  for 
space  exploration  are  gratifying,  but  overall, 
this  emphasis  bespeak)  more  concern  with 
propaganda  requirements  (which  are  real 
enough)  than  with  support  of  a  broadly  ade- 
quate scientific  effort. 


Some  featiu-es  of  the  budget  upon  which 
Its  much  touted  balance  in  part  depends 
need  questioning  on  technical  (as  well  as 
political)  grounds.  Is  it  wise  to  tamper  with 
the  normal  operations  of  the  Export -Import 
Bank  and  the  FNMA  by  selling  off  their  port- 
folios of  investments  to  achieve  a  temporary 
Income  gain?  Are  the  greatly  ctirtailed  esti- 
mates for  agricultural  price  supports  ground- 
ed on  much  more  than  prayers  for  baxl 
weather?  The  resort  to  such  devices  to  con- 
struct a  facade  of  fiscal  soundness  is  a 
dubious  contribution  to  political  responsibil- 
ity in  public  finance. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  exact  dol- 
lar measure  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  Eisen- 
hower budget.  A  rough  measure  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  report  that  departmental  re- 
quests to  the  Budget  Bureau,  from  which 
most  of  the  chaff  is  generally  already  elim- 
inated, totaled  some  f8  billion  more  than 
Mr.  Elsenhower  allowed.  An  $8S-bllllon 
budget  In  a  $500-billlon  economy  would  not 
be  a  marked  departure  from  the  pro[>ortional 
allotment  of  national  output  in  recent  years, 
and  a  gross  national  product  of  this  size 
would  be  a  realistic  expectation  for  fiscal 
19C0  if  the  Government  acted  vigorously  to 
sustain  and  encourage  growth  rather  than 
subtract  from  it.  Within  such  a  program,  a 
clear  duty  of  leadership  would  be  a  call  for 
any  tax  Increase  necesEary  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced budget  colnc'dent  with  the  approach 
to  full  employment. 

Many  of  the  revenue  and  legislative  pro- 
posals in  the  budget  message  are  not  new. 
We  have  often  endoreed  a  number  of  them, 
such  as  elimination  of  the  postal  deficit,  bond 
financing  for  TVA,  the  item  veto,  greater  use 
of  user  charges,  a  self-supporting  highway 
program,  statehood  for  Hawaii,  and  home 
rule  for  Washington.  These  hprdly  compen- 
sate, however,  for  the  basic  lack  of  vision  In 
the  budget  Itself. 

What  the  administration  fails  to  recognize 
is  that  the  greater  demand  and  therefore  the 
greater  potential  for  national  growth  at  this 
juncture  is  in  fields  like  hotising,  education, 
research,  defense,  public  works  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  enterprise  In  which  Government 
must  play  a  key  role.  The  President  in  ef- 
fect is  saying  to  his  countrymen,  'Go  buy  a 
new  TV  or  a  new  car  or  a  new  hula-hoop 
whether  you  neeed  it  or  not.  To  give  you 
confidence,  I'll  see  that  your  money  isn't 
wasted  on  things  you  want  more  but  can't 
buy  for  yourself."  This  is  a  prescription  for 
private  bloat,  public  stagnation,  and  general 
peril,  and  we  hope  the  country  will  not  be 
made  to  swallow  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
session  opened  today,  just  a  minute  or 
so  after  12  o'clock  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  launched  into  a  diatribe 
against  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  the  budget  which  the  President  has 
sent  to  the  Congress.  A  Republican 
conference  was  being  held  at  that  time, 
Mr.  President,  and  I,  as  acting  minority 
leader,  on  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  niinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  was  the  only  Republican  Sen- 
ator present  on  the  floor  at  that  mo- 
ment. I  say  that  because  the  Senator 
from  niinois  and  many  other  of  my 
seniors  could  far  better  answer  the  in- 
elegant prose  of  the  majority  leader 
than  can  I. 

Mr.  Presidentv  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  suggests  conciliation  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights.  So  do  I.  But  I  like- 
wise suggest  to  him  that  he  might  prac- 
tice a  little  conciliation  with  respect  to 
the  budget  of  the  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Not  now. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  the 
Rkooro  show  that  the  Senator  refuses  to 
yield.         

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  suggests 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
apologize  to  the  American  people.  I 
suggest  that  the  majority  leader  apolo- 
gize to  the  President  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  suggests  that  prudence 
and  candor 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     No. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor misquotes  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor misquotes  me.  I  should  like  for  the 
Record  to  show  that  the  Senator  refuses 
to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  have  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, now  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    No;  not  yet. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
misquotes  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  refuse  to  jrield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  I  have  misquoted 
the  able  majority  leader,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  the  Rkcord  will  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority lepder  has  suggested  that  we  have 
a  proposed  budget  which  is  resorting  to 
or  proposes  increased  use  of  the  sales 
tax — a  Federal  sales  tax— in  order  to 
bring  it  into  balance.    That  is  not  so. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  when  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  adopted  legislation  increasing  the 
highway  users  tax.  That  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  recommended  to  the 
Congress  that  it  approve  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  so-called  Clay  Commis- 
sion recommendations,  under  which  a 
separate  governmental  corporation  would 
have  been  established  and  there  would 
not  have  been  any  increases  in  the  Fed- 
eral highway  users  tax.  Nevertheless, 
the  majority  in  the  Senate  refused  to 
go  along  with  the  Clay  Commission's 
recommendations.  The  rest  of  us.  on 
this  side,  then  agreed  to  the  second  al- 
ternative of  a  so-called  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  under  which  the  $33  billion  Inter- 
state Highway  System  would  then  com- 
mence construction.  For  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  now  to  suggest  that  It  is 
this  administration  that  recommends 
sales  taxes  in  order  to  balance  the  budget, 
I  think,  comes  with  just  a  little  bit  of 
poor  grace. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  will  agree,  line  by  line  and 
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eMnmft  by  comma,  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  administration  In  the  field 
of  spending.  Some  of  us  will  agree  In 
some  Instances,  and  some  of  us  will  disa- 
gree In  others.  But  I  do  suggest  that, 
so  far  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  In  good  faith  he  has 
given  to  the  Congress,  a  coequal  branch 
of  the  Government,  as  my  former  col- 
league, former  Senator  Knowland,  used 
to  describe  It  with  accuracy,  his  recom- 
mended budget.  When  it  comes  to  the 
Congress,  the  Congress  is  expected  to  try 
to  do  a  Job  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  now  yield  to  my  able  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nrst  the  Senator  says  that  I  talk 
of  conciliation,  but  offer  none  of  It.  I 
will  allow  my  record  to  speak  for  Itself. 
I  concluded  my  statement  by  saying 
that  we  would  take  the  President's 
budget,  examine  it  word  for  word,  comma 
for  comma,  and  line  for  line.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  could  be  more  conciliatory 
or  considerate  than  that. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  means 
by  "inelegant  prose."  I  am  not  very 
familiar  with  elegance,  anyway.  And  I 
care  not  what  the  Senator  thinks  about 
my  poor  grace.  I  should  like  to  have 
him  explain  to  the  American  people,  how- 
ever, whether  this  proposal  involves  a 
sales  tax  or  not.  I  regard  it  as  a  sales 
tax,  and  the  Senator  has  not  changed 
my  view  on  that  question. 

I  stated  that  the  President's  budget 
was  an  attempt,  in  a  foot  race,  so  to 
speak,  to  take  revenue  from  the  States 
and  the  cities,  and  an  attempt  to  pre- 
empt the  gasoline  tax  fund.  I  think  that 
Is  true. 

I  stated  that  I  believed  the  budget  an- 
ticipated revenue  which  was  not  avail- 
able, and  I  supported  that  statement 
With  the  conclusions  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Certainly. 
I  always  yield  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
we  do  not  adopt  the  rocommendations  of 
this  administration  and  increase  the 
highway  user's  tax.  we  shall  be  borrow- 
ing more  money  from  the  general  fund 
in  order  to  complete  the  $33  billion 
Interstate  System? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
Is  true;  and  I  believe  that  If  we  do  not 
make  some  reductions  in  some  of  the 
proposals  the  President  makes,  we  shall 
have  a  substantial  deficit.  I  think  the 
President  expects  us  to  have  a  substan- 
tial deficit.  I  think  the  administration 
expects  us  to  have  a  deficit. 

I  believe  the  President  has  made  cer- 
tain recommendations  which  the  Con- 
gress will  cut.  I  believe  he  has  made 
certain  recommendations  which  the 
Congress  will  increase. 

I  hope  the  time  has  not  come  when  a 
Senator  cannot  rise  and  express  his 
opinion  on  the  President's  budget  with- 
out being  accused  of  operating  Inele- 
gantly and  with  poor  grace,  and  without 
conciliation.  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  better  and  stronger  argimients  can 


be  made  for  the  President's  budget  than 
those  adjectives. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  was  the  lan- 
guage the  Senator  used  about  the  ad- 
ministration making  an  apology? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  did  not 
say  anything  about  the  administration 
making  an  apology.  I  read  an  account 
of  a  meetlni?  which  was  held  the  other 
day.  at  which  some  top  spokesmen  of  the 
Republican  Party  offered  hope  for  tax 
cuts  when  they  left  the  White  House.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  distingxilshed 
minority  leader.  I  do  not  care  to  get 
into  p)ersonalities.  because  that  would  be 
poor  grace. 

I  said,  with  regard  to  that  bait,  that 
propaganda,  and  that  political  state- 
ment, that  I  thought  those  who  had  been 
talking  so  loosely  about  tax  cuts  owed  the 
people  an  explanation  and  an  apology. 
I  made  no  reference  to  the  President. 
The  President  never  said  anything  to  me 
about  tax  cuts.  The  President  talked  to 
me  about  reducing  spending. 

I  read  on  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers statements  by  certain  leaders  who 
said  that  if  we  could  take  this  proposal 
in  its  entirety,  just  as  it  Is  written, 
without  dotting  an  "i"  or  crossing  a  "t"; 
if.  in  effect,  we  would  say,  'Me  too";  and 
If  everything  came  out  Just  as  It  was  esti- 
mated— and  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
thinks  it  would  come  out  that  way — we 
might  have  $100  million  extra.  Then, 
somewhere,  somehow,  someday,  down 
the  road  somewhere,  we  might  have  a 
tax  cut. 

I  say  that,  those  who  make  statements 
like  that  ought  to  explain  them  to  the 
American  people.  Every  time  a  Senator 
expresses  his  views,  he  does  not  neces- 
sarily attack  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  Is  a  very  poor  defense 
for  a  Senator  to  try  to  wrap  the  flag  of 
the  President  around  his  shoulders  and 
say.  "He  is  untouchable:  his  budj^et  can- 
not be  discussed.  No  Senator  may  ex- 
press his  opinion  about  it.  He  cannot 
even  suggest  that  it  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  various  committees  without 
having  his  remarks  branded  as  a  'dia- 
tribe.' " 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, in  his  elegant  California  manner, 
choose  his  words  better. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  As  I  take  my  seat,  let 
me  say  that  I  shall  try  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  But  I  still  suggest  to  my  able 
friend  from  Texas  that  to  my  mind 
prudence  and  candor  are  as  desirable  In 
the  legislative  branch  as  they  are  in  the 

CX6CUtiVG. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  DOUG- 
LAS, and  other  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield;  and.  If 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Conn(!Cticut. 

Mr.  BUS.H,  Am  I  correct  tn  recalling 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  referred  to 
the  President's  budget  as  a  propaganda 
budget? 

Mr.  KUCHEL,    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  Is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  resent  that  type  of  de- 
scription of  the  budget,  I  happen  to 
know  a  little  about  the  way  the  budget 


was  presented,  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  President  has  never  felt  so  deeply 
about  any  issue  during  all  the  time  he 
has  been  President  of  the  United  States 
as  he  feels  about  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
this  country  as  they  exist  today. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment.     I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  KuchelI  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  that  was  a  most 
regrettable  statement  for  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  make.  It  Is 
completely  unfair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
refers  to  me.  and  I  think  he  should  be 
willing  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
if  I  may  have  the  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  may  have  the 
right  to  yield  to  me  for  an  observation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Cahfomia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Etoes  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  observe 
that  I  have  not  questioned  the  depth 
of  the  President's  feeling  or  the  depth 
of  his  understanding,  or  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  question- 
ing  

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  me  com- 
plete my  statement. 

I  did  not  go  into  any  of  those  ques- 
tions. I  have  been  talking  with  those 
who.  for  several  days,  have  been  going 
over  the  budget  as  It  was  presented  to 
them  In  an  effort  to  determine  exactly 
what  it  provides,  what  it  means,  and 
what  it  will  do. 

Also,  I  have  been  reading  statements 
in  the  newspapers  about  the  forlorn  hope 
that  we  are  to  have  a  tax  cut  down  the 
road  somewhere.  I  have  not  said  a  thing 
about  the  President.  I  have  said  that 
in  my  opinion  the  administration 
budget  Is  a  propaganda  budget:  and  I 
believe  time  will  establish  that  conten- 
tion. 

Mr  BUSH.  That  is  the  statement  to 
which  I  object  very  strongly.  I  think  it 
Is  designed  to  give  the  American  people  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  President  and 
in  the  budget.  I  think  It  most  unfor- 
tunate tliat  the  majority  leader  finds  It 
necessary  to  make  such  a  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  able  friend  from  Connecticut  for  his 
observations. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 
DIRKSEN.    Mr,  President.  I  am 


delighted  to  hear  this  semantic  discus- 
slon.  I  intend  to  make  a  ripsnortlns, 
tooting  budget  speech,  but  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  make  it  today. 
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First,  I  wish  to  get  back  on  the  track, 
and  place  o\u-  committee  assignments 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  by  direction  of  the  mi- 
nority steering  committee.  I  submit  an 
order  designating  assignments  to  com- 
mittees from  the  minority.  I  ask  that 
the  assignments  be  read  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  be  entered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  com- 
mittee assignments  will  be  read  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences:  Messrs.  Bridges.  Wiley,  Mrs.  Smith. 
Messrs.  JavlU,  Case  of  N-jw  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
Messrs.  Aiken.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Hlckenlooper.  Mundt,  WllUams  of  Delaware, 
Schoeppel. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Messrs. 
Bridges,  SaltonsUU.  Young  of  North  Da- 
koU,  Mundt.  B4rs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Dworshak. 
Kuchel.  Hruaka.  AUott. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Messrs. 
Bridges,  Saltonstall.  Mrs  Smith,  Messrs.  Case 
of  South  Dakota.  Bush.  Beall. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
Messrs.     Capchart,     Bennett.     Bush.     Beall, 

Keating. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Messrs.  Beall.  Case  at  8.juth  Dakota,  Prouty. 

Committee  on  Finance:  Messrs.  wmiama 
of  Delaware.  Carlson.  Bennett.  Butler.  Cot- 
ton. Curtis. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Messrs. 
Wiley.  Hlckenlooper.  Langer.  Aiken.  Cape- 
hart.  Carlson. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Messrs.  Mundt.  CurUs,  Capehart. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AJTalrs: 
Messrs.  Dworshak.  Kuchel.  Goldwater.  Al- 
lott,  Keating. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  Messrs.  Schoeppel,  Butler,  Cot- 
ton, Case  of  New  Jersey,  Morton.  Scott. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Messrs. 
WUey.  Langer.  Dlrksen,  Hrucka.  Martin. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
Messrs.  Goldwater,  Cooper.  Dlrksen,  Case  of 
New  Jersey.  Javlts.  Prouty. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Messrs.  Carlson,  Langer,  Morton. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Messrs.  Case 
of  South  Dakota.  Msrtln.  Cooper.  Scott, 
Prouty. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Messrs.  CurtU,  Javlts.  Morton. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  order? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  objection  to  the  order. 
I  believe  it  is  very  important  to  have  it 
considered  by  the  Senate,  and  I  am  glad 
that  it  has  been  presented  to  us.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  Senate  act  on  it 
as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the  commit- 
tees may  be  organized,  because  there  are 
several  measures  which  need  ioune- 
diate  attention. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  entered. 


EXECUTIVE  OOMMUMICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

AUTHOUZATION  OF  CKBTAIK  APPBOPEIATIOKS  TO 

National  AcaoNAirncs  and  Spack  Admin- 
istration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment, salaries  and  expenses,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Science. 

Promotion  or  Economic  and  Sociai.  Devzlop- 

MENT  in  THR  RTUKTU  ISLANDS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  projxtBed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  economic 
and  social  development  In  the  Ryuk3ru  Is- 
lands (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Repobt  on  Militart  Prime  Contracts  With 
Business  Firms  in  the  United  States  for 
Experimental,  Devzlopmkntal,  and  Re- 
BEABCH  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  llaw,  a  report  on 
military  prime  contracts  with  business  firms 
In  the  United  States  for  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, and  research  work  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Amendment  of  Act  Rrlatinc  to  Practicr  of 
Dentiwtrt  in  thk  DisraiCT  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  regulation  of 
the  practice  of  dentistry  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  from  empiricism  in  relation  thereto", 
approved  June  6,  1892,  as  amended  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  or  Acr  Relating  to  School  At- 
tendance IN  the  District  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
znissloners.  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  for  the  taking  of 
a  school  census  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  February 
4.  1826  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

AMENDMENT    OF    ACT    RSLATINO    TO     REMOVAL 

or  Certain  Butloings  in  thr  District  or 

Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
mlBslonen.  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colxmibia 
to  remove  dangerous  or  unsafe  buildings  and 
parts  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes."  ap- 
proved March  1,  1899,  as  amended  (with  an 
accompan3rlng  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amxnsment    or    Act    Bklatinc    to    Ckrtaih 
Taxis  in  thx  District  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Colimibia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the 
levying  and  collecting  of  taxes  and  asBsn- 
ments,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
June  as.  1938  (with  an  acocHnpanylzig  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  %b»  District  of 
Columbia. 


AFFonfTMXNT  or  Special  Pouckmek  bt  Com- 
missioners or  THE  District  or  Columbia 
A  lettm^  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
mlasloners.  District  of  Columbia,  transmlt- 
Ung  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  make 
the  Act  approved  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat. 
1046.  1057.  ch.  422).  providing  f<»-  the  ap- 
pointment of  special  policemen  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  appli- 
cable to  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies (with  an  acompanylng  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

Audit  Report  on  Tennessee  Vallet 
Authority 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Audit   Report   on   Federal   Crop   Insurance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, fiscal  year  195S  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment   Operations. 

AtToiT  Report  on  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  at 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  supervised  by  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

AuDrr  RsPOkT  on  Export-Impost  Bank  op 
Washingtom 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Federal  Dspoerr 
Insurance  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insiirance  Corporation,  fiscal  year  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
Audit  Ref<»t  on  Fsderal  Prison  Imsustribb, 
Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal  year 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

CONVRTANCE     OP     CERTAIN     PROPERTT     TO     SaN 

Juan,  PH. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of 
certain  property  administered  as  a  part  of 
the  San  Juan  National  Historic  Site  to  the 
Municipality  of  San  Juan,  P.R..  in  exchange 
for  its  development  by  the  Municipality  In  a 
manner  that  will  enhance  the  historic  site, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper^ ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Leasing  or  Certain  Minkral  Deposits 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
for  Acquired  Lands  (81  Stat.  913)  with  re- 
spect to  the  leasing  of  mineral  deposits  In 
which  the  United  States  owns  a  partial  or 
future  interest  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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Hamduno  or  Cbtaim  Ikdiam  Bchooi.  Fttmim 
A  letter  from  the  Aulstant  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  ot  proposed 
lefrlslatlon  to  regulate  tbe  handling  of  stu- 
dent funds  In  Indian  schools  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poees  (with  an  accompanying  paper) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RXVISIOK  or  BOTTKDAKIXS  OT  KINGS  MOUNTAIN 

National  Militakt  Pakk,  B.C. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Kings  Mountain  National  Military  Park,  S.C., 
and  to  authorize  the  procurement  and  ex- 
change of  lands,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

Amendment  or  Section  17,  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  or  1920 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  17  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (41 
Stat.  437,  443),  as  amended  (30  U.S.C,  sec. 
226)  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RcpoHT  ON  Backlog  or  Pending  Applications 
AND  Heaking  Cases.  Fedebal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  in  the  Federsd  Communications  Com- 
mission as  of  November  30,  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Payment  or  Just  Compensation  to 
CEkTAiN  Claimants 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  tlie  payment  of 
Just  compensation  to  certain  claimants  for 
the  taking  by  the  United  States  of  private 
fishery  rights  in  Pearl  Harbor,  Island  of  Oahu, 
T.H.  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CoiniT  Opinion  in  Case  or  Mauon  Q. 
Denton  v.  The  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  opinion  of  that  court,  ren- 
dered in  the  case  of  Marion  G.  Denton  v.  The 
United  States  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment) ;  to  the  Comxnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Refobt  or  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Illness  and  Health 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Illness  and  Health,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Refokt  on  Positions  in  Cestain  Qsades  or 
CLAssinCATioN  AcT  or  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
no  change  had  occurred  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  relating  to  grades  OS-16,  17, 
and  18,  since  his  initial  report  of  January 
1,  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Amendment  or  Title  23,  United  States  Code, 
and  Highway  Revenue  Act  or  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  Highway  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  387)  to 
permit  States  having  toll  and  free  roads, 
bridges,  and  tunnels  approved  as  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  to  designate  other  routes  for  Inclu- 


sion In  the  Interstate  System,  and  tor  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETTTIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petition;!,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  oi-  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United   States   to   take  such   remedial 
action  as  deemed  necessary  to  preclude  the 
closing  of  low-power  booster  stations  neces- 
sary for  television  reception  in  certain  areas 
of  the  Stite  of  Colorado 
"WhereaH  there  are  many  communities  and 
farm   areaji   within   the   State   of   Colorado 
whose  people  depend  upon  low-power  lx)08ter 
stations  as  their  only  means  of  receiving  tele- 
vision programs;  and 

"Whereaij  the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  makes  the  use  of  ultra- 
high-frequency  translator  stations  imprac- 
tical, if  indeed  not  impossible,  according  to 
the  opinions  expressed  by  competent  and 
qualified  broadcast  engineers,  as  well  as  by 
certain  members  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission;  and 

"Wnereas  it  is  economically  impoesible  for 
these  communities  and  farm  areas  to  sup- 
port, construct,  or  operate  any  other  form 
of  duly  authorized  television  service;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  ample  proof  that  low- 
power  booster  stations  can  be  regulated  so 
as  to  preclude  interference  with  licensed  tele- 
vision services  or  other  services;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  summarily  dismiss,  without 
formal  hearing,  its  own  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  'repeater'  or  'booster' 
stations  operating  In  the  VHP  television 
band  of  frequency  assignments:  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  on  E>ecember  31.  1958,  make 
formal  announcement  of  its  dismissal  of  peti- 
tions for  reconsideration,  including  those 
filed  by  Oov.  Stephen  L.  R.  McNlchols,  of 
Colorado:  the  Honorable  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
former  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado: and  the  Honorable  Gordon  Allott,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Colorado — all  of  whom  sought 
to  procure  reasonable  rules  which  would  per- 
mit the  continued  operation  of  said  booster 
stations  under  the  regulatory  power  of  the 
Federal  0<}vernment;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commissicm  did  also  announce  on  December 
31,  1958,  that  all  booster  stations  would  be 
given  a  period  of  90  days  In  which  to  apply 
for  conversion  to  ultra-high-frequency  trans- 
lators or  some  other  authorized  television 
operation,  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  would 
be  ordered  to  cease  operation:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  42d  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  {the  Senate  concurring  herein). 
That  this  general  assembly  hereby  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
such  remedial  action  within  such  90-day 
period  as  the  Congress  deems  fit  through  the 
exercise  of  its  authority  over  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  Insure  the 
continued  operation  of  low-power  booster 
stations,  to  the  end  that  the  people  In  the 
nonmetropolltan  areas  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado shall  not  be  denied  their  basic  right  to 
equality  of  access  to  the  informational,  edu- 
cational, Inspirational,  cultural,  and  enter- 
tainment service  of  the  American  system  of 
free  television  broadcasting;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  tbe  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives of  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Colorado  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

"Charles    R.    Conklin. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
"Robert   S.   Eberharot, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Representatittes. 
"Robert  L.  Knous, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"LuciLE  L.  Shuster, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors Conference  at  Honolulu.  T.H..  and 
the  14th  Biennial  General  Assembly  of  the 
States  at  Chicago.  111.,  favoring  tbe  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  statehood  for 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  SDd 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Minneapolis 
Lodge,  102,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  state- 
hood for  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  County  of  Hawaii,  TM..  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provlds 
statehood  for  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Lafourchs 
Parish  School  Board,  of  Thlbodauz,  La.,  fa- 
voring the  enactment  of  legislation  to  curb 
the  powers  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court,  and 
so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION,  RE- 
LATING TO  TEACHERS*  SALARIES— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  Marie  Curie.  Junior 
HlRh  School  158,  of  Queens.  Bayside, 
N.Y.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  grant  Federal  aid  to  education  as 
it  relates  to  teachers'  salaries.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  still  a  serious  shortage 
of  classrooms  and  of  teachers  requiring 
emergency  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

Whereas  limited  financial  resouroas  avail- 
able to  many  communities  are  not  adequate 
to  supp>ort  construction  programs  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  eliminate  their  classroom 
shortages  and  not  sufficient  to  provide 
proper  compensation  to  their  teachers;  and 

Whereas  the  national  interest  requires  that 
the  Federal  Government  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  solving  these  pressing 
problems:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Oovemment 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  on  a 
grant  basis  to  help  meet  the  problems  of  in- 
adequate facilities  and  Inadequate  teachers* 
salaries  by  enacting  such  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation legislation  in   1959. 

These  resolutions  have  been   adopted   by 
the  executive  board  of  the  P.TJi.  of  Junior 
High  School  158,  Queens.  January  14.  1960. 
Mart  Grossman, 

President. 


RESOLUTIONS.  PETmON,  AND  RA- 
DIO ROUNDUP  OP  ORQANIZATICNS 
OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
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[Mr.  Lancer  1.  I  present  for  appropriate 
reference  a  series  of  resolutions,  a  peti- 
tion, and  a  "GTA  Dally  Radio  Roundup." 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  these  mat- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions, petition,  and  roundup  were  re- 
ceived, appropriately  referred,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

To    the    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry : 
"Resolutions,    NRECA    Recion   VI,    Annual 

MEimNC,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  October  27-28, 

1958 

"MARKETING    OF    POWER 

"Whereas  the  preference  rights  of  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  and  municipal  utilities 
must  be  protected  to  fissure  public  benefits 
from  Federal  multlpurp>ose  resource  develop- 
ment projects;  and 

"Whereas  any  contract  having  to  do  with 
either  the  purchase,  marketing  or  exchange 
of  power  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  a 
public  matter  and  a  matter  that  directly  or 
Indirectly  Involves  the  rights  and  Interests 
of  the  preference  customers;  and 

"Whereas  the  principle  that  important 
public  contracts  must  be  reviewed  by  the 
Congress  has  t>een  established  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Commlttei!s  with  respect  to  gen- 
eration and  transmlsslDn  loans  made  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
with  respect  to  the  At<3mlc  Energy  Commis- 
sion by  the  Atomic  Energy  Joint  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Congress:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  request  the  InterlOT 
Committees  of  the  XJ£.  Congress  to  hold  for 
review  for  a  period  of  45  days  all  contracU 
or  agreements  propored  between  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and/or  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  and  any  commercial  or  non- 
profit electric  utility  for  the  purchase,  sale 
or  exchange  of  electric  energ^y. 

"INTERINDUSTRT    COUNCIL 

"Whereas  we  were  told  when  we  were  in- 
vited to  Join  the  Interindustry  Farm  Electric 
Utilization  Council  that  its  purpose  was  to 
promote  a  Joint  effort  In  expanding  power 
use;  and 

"Whereas  we  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives have  respected  this  agreement  to  be 
noncommercial  and  nonpoUtlcal  at  these 
meetings;  and 

"Whereas  at  the  October  7  meeting  of  the 
councU  at  Buffalo,  NY.,  Secretary  Benson's 
Director  of  Agrlcultu.-e  Credit  Service,  Mr. 
Kenneth  L.  Scott,  fiiigrantly  violated  this 
gentlemen's  agreement  by  using  the  meeting 
as  a  self-service  forum  to  promote  the  Ben- 
son antl-REA  proposals:  and 

"Whereas  the  character  of  the  meeting  was 
such  as  to  deny  the  rural  electric  representa- 
tives any  opportunity  whateoever  to  present 
their  own  case  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Scotfs 
uncalled  for  remarks;  and 

"Whereas  the  rural  electric  co-ops'  repre- 
sentatives by  being  present  were  helplessly 
made  use  of  In  lending  prestige  to  Mr.  Scott's 
remarks;  and 

"Whereas  the  meeting  provided  Mr.  Scott 
with  a  ready-made  platform  for  reaching 
power  company  representatives  who  had  long 
been  promoting  these  very  same  ideas;  and 

"Whereas  this  performance  is  no  isolated 
incident  in  the  rapidly  developing  master 
plan  to  eleminate  tlie  REA  program:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  condemn  Secretary 
Benson  and  bis  assistant,  Mr.  Scott,  for  their 
in -famed  campaign  to  pressure  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  with  the  Benson  pro- 
posals and  particularly  in  using  the  inter- 
industry council  meeting  for  such  propa- 
ganda activities. 

"COMFTROIXEK   OENKRAL'S   RULINO 

"Whereas  a  ruling  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  on  a  loan  made 


by  REA  to  the  Central  Iowa  Power  Co- 
operative of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  service 
Greene  County  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  of 
Jefferson.  Iowa,  imperils  the  entire  lending 
program  of  REA;  and 

"Whereas,  by  this  ruling  the  Comptroller 
General  has  usurped  and  attempted  to 
nullify  the  declared  will  and  intent  of 
Congress;  and 

"Whereas  the  Comptroller  General  has  re- 
affirmed this  ruling;  and 

"Whereas  this  ruling  is  a  complete  mis- 
interpretation of  the  REA  Act  and  gives  the 
power  companies  what  they  could  not  get 
from  the  Congress  and  the  courts:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  approve  and  commend 
the  counsel  for  the  Iowa  Cooperative,  Wil- 
liam WlEdom,  and  L.  F.  Wilcox;  the  fpsclal 
counsel  of  NRECA,  Wise  and  Potamkin;  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Assistant 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  E.  F.  Mynatt,  for  their  fine  briefs 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  this  ruling;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolied,  That  the  cooperatives  respect- 
fully petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Investigate  this  ruling  and  its 
background. 

"REA  LOAN    SOURCE 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last 
February  sent  to  the  Congress  a  proposed 
bill  which  provided  that  the  cooi>eratlves  se- 
cure their  financing  in  Wall  Street — ^for 
which  no  legislator  would  act  as  sponsor;  and 

"Whereas  such  bill  would  double  or  triple 
interest  rates  to  the  rural  electric  systems; 
and 

"Whereas  such  bill  would  virtually  kill  the 
generating  and  transmission  program  and 
bankrupt  many  distribution  cooperatives; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  has  always  evi- 
denced its  wholehearted  support  of  the  REA 
program  by  consistently  providing  sufficient 
loan  funds:  Now,  therefore,  l>e  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress  to  oppose 
any  and  all  proposals  which  would  send  the 
rural  electric  systems  Into  the  private  money 
market  for  their  financing,  and  we  urge  Con- 
gress to  continue  its  fine  support  of  the  rural 
electric  program  which  means  so  much  to 
the  people  of  rural  America  and  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

"INTEREST   RATES 

"Whereas  a  number  of  bills  and  proposals 
were  presented  to  the  85th  Congress  to  in- 
crease REA  interest  rates;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress,  by  enacting  the 
Pace  Act  In  1944,  and  fixing  the  interest  rate 
of  2  percent,  therein  made  a  covenant  with 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  to  proceed  with 
area  coverage  at  reasonable  retail  rates;  and 

"Whereas  both  REA  Administrator  David 
Hamll  and  Director  of  Agriculture  Credit 
Services  Kenneth  Scott  testified  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  this  year  that  in- 
creased rates  would  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  telephone  loans  and  electric  loans  to  sys- 
tems in  sparsely  settled  areas;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  the  continuance  of 
the  3  percent  interest  rate  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  rural  electric  systems  to  complete 
the  task  of  providing  full,  efllcient,  and  rea- 
sonably priced  electric  service  on  an  area 
coverage  basis:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
vigorously  oppose  any  change  or  proposed 
change  in  the  law,  the  effects  of  which  would 
Increase  REA  interest  rates. 

"REA    REORGANIZATION 

"Whereas  the  original  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  provided  for  strictly  nonpartisan 
administration  of  REA  and  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Administrator  by  tbe 
President,  with  oonflrmatlon  by  the  Senate 
for  a  10-year  term  to  Insure  ncHipartlsan, 
nonpolltlcal  administration;  and 


"Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ssra 
Taft  Benson,  pledged  himself  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  no  changes  in  REA 
without  first  consulting  the  proper  congres- 
sional committees  and  other  interested 
groups;  and 

"Whereas  in  June  1957.  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  all  loans  of 
$500,000  or  more,  and  that  all  loans  of  what- 
ever amount,  to  new  borrowers,  be  reviewed 
by  the  Secretary's  Ofllce;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  Benson  has  supported 
a  bill  In  Congress  which  would  drastically 
Increase  interest  rates  and  drive  electric  and 
telephone  cooperatives  to  WaU  Street  for 
their  financing:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorovisly  opposed 
to  any  reorganization  of  REA;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  new  Con- 
gress convenes  in  1959  a  bill  Identical  or 
similar  to  the  Humphrey-Price  bill  of  1953. 
which  would  restore  to  the  REA  Administra- 
tor all  of  the  functions  and  authority  vested 
In  him  by  the  original  act  of  1936,  be  Intro- 
duced and  passed. 

"REA    PROGRAM 

"Whereas  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
undertook  the  electrification  of  rural  areas 
including  the  byways  and  back  roads  on  an 
area  coverage  basis  upon  the  congressional 
assurance  that  adequate  loan  funds  would 
be  available  at  2  percent  interest  under  the 
Pace  Act  of  1944;  and 

"Whereas  the  REA  Administrator,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, President  Eisenhower,  and  others  are 
advocating  changes  in  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  which  would  increase  the  interest 
rate  and  send  us  to  the  money  market  for 
at  least  part  of  our  funds;  and 

"Whereas  such  changes  would  make  it  Im- 
posElble  to  serve  the  remaining  unserved 
rural  people  and  would  curtail  the  expansion 
of  service  to  our  present  consumers:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  protest  the  actions  of 
the  REA  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  using  the 
power  and  prestige  of  their  oflQces  to  pressure 
the  rural  electric  systems  into  agreeing  to  or 
advocating  changes  that  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  program. 

"SEIXOUT  PROTECTION 

"Whereas  forces  opposing  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  are  moving  in  on  coopera- 
tives in  various  parts  of  the  country,  e.g.,  the 
New  Jersey  and  Arizona  cases,  for  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  buying  them  out;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  evident  that  the  p>ower  com- 
panies instituting  sellouts  are  being  directed 
by  executives  hired  and  maintained  by  their 
holding  companies;  and 

"Whereas  electric  consumers  in  and  out- 
side the  program  wUl  pay  more  for  electricity 
if  these  sellouts  become  more  widespread: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  In  keeping  with  the  key- 
note set  by  our  general  manager,  Clyde  T. 
Ellis,  we  launch  a  counteroffenslvc;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  urge  REA  to  provide 
more  aggressive  assistance  to  cooperatives 
needing  its  help  to  continue  their  exist- 
ence— such  as  was  the  case  of  cooperatives  in 
New  Jersey  and  Arizona;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  oiir  State  legisla- 
tures to  provide  us  with  the  machinery  to 
function  as  public  agencies  or  utility  dis- 
tricts where  such  a  step  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  consumer  ownership;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  we  urge  Congress  to  make 
aU  large  transmission  lines  common  car- 
riers as  a  means  of  helping  to  advance  ths 
objectives  of  abundant,  low-cost  power  to 
consumers;  and  be  it  further 
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''Resolved.  TbaX  we  urge  Oongrew  to  pro- 
tect niral  electrlee  and  all  electric  consum- 
ers by  abolishing  tbe  electric  holding  com- 
panies; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate and  expose  tbe  apparent  master 
plan  to  cripple  and  destroy  the  rural  elec- 
trification programs;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  sellout  cases  that 
have  now  occurred  in  order  that  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  may  be  strengthened  as 
a  means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  all  Americans  who  are  concerned 
about  the  contributions  rural  electrics  are 
making. 

"TXLI^WTAn.    DAIC 

"Whereas  the  Yellowtall  project  In  Mon- 
tana was  authorized  by  the  85th  Congress 
during  its  19&8  session;  and 

"Whereas  power  Is  urgently  needed  from 
this  development:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  urged  to 
appropriate  necessary  funds  to  expeditiously 
construct  this  project  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"RKLATINO  TO  IXDEBAL  TKANSMISSION  LINE  IN 
IOWA 

"Whereas  approximately  250,000  rural  peo- 
ple receiving  electrical  energy  from  Iowa  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  and  approximately  60,- 
000  residents  of  Iowa  cities  and  towns  receiv- 
ing electrical  energy  from  munlciptaiy-owned 
electric  systems,  are  served  by  systems  located 
in  whole  or  In  part  within  the  Iowa  market- 
ing area  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  and 

"Whereas  only  a  small  percentage  of  these 
more  than  300,000  people  are  now  receiving 
the  benefits  of  low -cost  Federal  power;  and 

"Whereas  a  majority  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  municipal  electric  systems 
In  this  area  are  facing  critical  power-supply 
problems;  and 

"Whereas  the  great  majority  of  these  sys- 
tems, all  preference  customers,  who  are  not 
now  receiving  Federal  power,  are  burdened 
with  exceedingly  high  costs  in  producing 
electrical  energy  and  are  adjoined  by  sys- 
tems with  lower  power  costs;  and 

"Whereas  many  miles  of  federally  owTied 
transmission  line  are  in  existence  in  other 
States  In  the  upper  Missouri  River  Basin  with 
practically  none  In  existence  in  Iowa;  and 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  mar- 
keted nxore  power  In  1957  to  a  nonpreference 
customer  from  the  Hlnton,  Iowa  substation 
at  a  dump  rate  of  2.93  mills  than  was  sold 
by  the  Bureau  to  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives at  a  firm  rate  of  5.01  mills;  and 

"Whereas  the  reason  that  low-coet  Federal 
power  has  not  been  available  to  all  of  the 
approximately  300,000  preference  users  in  the 
Iowa  marketing  area  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation has  been  the  absence  of  transmis- 
sion lines  over  which  the  Bureau  could  make 
delivery  of  such  power:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  region  VI,  In  annual  meet- 
ing assembled,  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  con- 
struct an  adequate  transmission  line  from  Its 
Hlnton,  Iowa  substation  eastward  to  a  point 
near  Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  south  to  a  f)olnt  near 
Harlan,  Iowa  and  southeastward  to  a  point 
near  Creston,  Iowa,  complete  with  substa- 
tions to  be  located  at  the  three  aforemen- 
tioned points;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  of  region  VI  make  every 
effort  to  fully  inform  the  Congressmen,  Sen- 
ators and  Governors  of  the  three  States  com- 
prising this  region  of  the  urgency  of  this 
matter  and  solicit  their  support  of  the  ob- 
jectives cited  In  this  resolution. 

"PBZrERKNCK    CLAUSK 

"Whereas  water  power  resources  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  not  to 
private  individuals  or  corporations;    and 

"Whereas  for  more  than  60  years  the  pref- 
erence clause  in  Federal  power  laws,  giving 
preference  to  nonprofit  public  and  rural 
electric  systems,  has  been  an  important  In- 


fiuence  in  insuring  the  continuation  of  a 
healthy  competition  in  the  electric  industry; 
and 

"Whereas  over  400  <rf  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems are  dependent  either  directly  or  In- 
directly upon  Federal  power  projects  for 
their  p>ower  supply;   and 

"Whereas  constant  attempts  are  being 
made  to  weaken  the  preference  clause  by 
such  devices  as  the  Case  amendment  and 
the  Niagara  limitations  enacted  In  the  85th 
Congress:    Now.   therefore,   be   It 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress  to  re- 
affirm its  support  for  the  preference  rights 
of  nonprofit,  consumer-owned  electric  sys- 
tems and  to  oppose  any  repeal,  watering 
down  or  evasion  of  the  preference  clause;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  strongly  urge  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  to  remove  the  efTects  of 
the  Case  amendment  to  the  Rivers.  Harbors 
and  Flood  Control  Authorization  Act  of  1958; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  preference  concept 
should  be  extended  to  cover  transmission  of 
all  power. 

"0  AND  T  LOANS 

"Whereas  the  demands  for  Increased  power 
supply  for  the  rural  electric  systems  pose  a 
continuing  problem  for  the  rural  electric 
systems;  and 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  power  to  the  systems 
has  always  been  favorably  Influenced  by  our 
right  and  opportunity  to  generate  and  trans- 
mit our  own  power  where  this  would  result 
in  lower  costs:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resoived.  That  we  commend  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator upon  his  making  of  the  recent 
Mississippi  and  Texas  O  and  T  loan  and  we 
urge  him  to  continue  to  lend  funds  for  gen- 
eration and  transmission  when  such  loans 
are  feasible;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  REA  Administrator  be 
urged  to  finance  Interconnections  where 
mutually  advantageous,  but  we  oppose  any 
return  to  the  policy  requiring  the  partner- 
ship arrangement  with  the  private  power 
com|>anles;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  adequate  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

"ATOMIC  CNKECT  PBOORAM 

"Whereas  the  rural  electric  systems  have 
urged  that  the  Congress  provide  for  accelera- 
tion of  the  atomic  energy  program;  and 

"Whereas  the  rural  electric  systems  have 
also  urged  that  the  Congress  provide  the 
opfKjrtunlty  for  adequate  participation  by 
rural  electric  and  other  nonprofit  electric 
systems;    and 

"Whereas  the  atomic  energy  program  be- 
longs to  all  of  the  people  and  should  be  pro- 
tected from  monopolistic  abuse:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  86th  Congress 
to  provide  an  atomic  energy  power  program 
that  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
p>eople  and  In  particular  will  provide  for  Fed- 
eral construction  of  atomic  power  generat- 
ing plants  as  proposed  In  the  Gore  bill  of 
the  85th  Congress,  with  preference  in  the 
sale  of  any  power  therefrom  being  accorded 
to  cooperatives,  municipalities  and  other 
nonprofit,  consimier -owned  agencies. 

"POTOMAC  UVZK  DEVELOPMENT 

"Whereas  the  Potomac  is  a  national  re- 
source which,  If  developed,  could  help  bring 
better  living  and  prosperity  to  the  region, 
our  National  Capital  and  the  Nation;    and 

"Whereas  comprehensive  development  of 
the  Potomac  River  Basin  promises  a  potential 
of  700,000  kilowatts  capacity  of  low-cost 
hydroelectric  power  badly  needed  by  riiral 
electric  systems,  municipalities,  industry, 
and  others:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  support  the  coopera- 
tives of  the  area  associated  with  us  in  the 
rural  electrification  program  in  their  fight 
for  comprehenslTS  development  of  the 
Potomac. 


"MATTTaAi.   tMBOxncm  i»vxLOPacBrr 

"Whereas  both  national  and  international 
concerns  demand  that  our  country  be  strong, 
healthy  and  growing:  and 

"Whereas  wise  and  timely  development  of 
our  natural  resources  so  as  to  provide  the 
maximum  benefits  for  our  people  is  a  funda- 
mental means  to  foster  our  country's 
growth;  and 

"Whereas  the  Russians  with  whom  we  are 
competing  In  a  fateful  cold  war  threaten  to 
surpass  our  hydroelectric  generation  In  two 
more  years  under  a  massive  program;  and 

"Whereas  our  own  Government  has  cut 
down  funds  for  natural  resource  develop- 
ment   to  the    barest   minimum;    and 

"Whereas  we  all  have  a  vital  stake  In  this 
contrasting  situation:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  urge  Congress  to  give 
prompt  and  wholehearted  support  to  full- 
scale  water  resource  development  that  is  in 
keeping  with  our  country's  potential. 

"TVA    SCLr-riNANCINa    BUX 

"Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
after  25  years  of  exemplary  service  to  its 
region  and  Nation  Is  the  sole  supplier  of 
power  at  wholesale  to  50  cooperatives  whose 
yardstick  resale  rates  infiuence  power  rates 
throughout  the  country;  and 

"Whereas  without  the  prompt  construc- 
tion of  additional  generating  capacity  TVA 
will  lack  sufficient  power  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  dlstrlbuto^^y  1980.  or  19«1  at  the 
latest:  and 

"Whereas  In  addition  to  the  normal  and 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  power  in  lU 
area  TVA  also  Is  called  upon  to  deliver  vast 
blocks  of  ]X)wer,  amounting  to  over  half  its 
production,  to  national  defense  installations 
in  which  all  of  us  as  cltisens  are  interested; 
and 

"Whereas  in  the  past  6  years  TVA  has  re- 
ceived no  appropriations  for  starting  addi- 
tional generating  stations,  and  construction 
capital  from  this  source  is  not  in  sight;  and 

"Whereas  a  plan  approved  by  the  TVA 
Board  for  financing  new  capacity  by  revenue 
bonds  to  be  sold  In  the  open  market  has 
been  before  Congress,  and  will  be  renewed 
before  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  this  plan  is  the  best 
proposition  ever  made  by  a  region  to  the  Na- 
tion and  would  In  effect  wither  the  widely 
cultivated  claim  that  TVA  power  Is  subsi- 
dized: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That,  recognizing  the  supply 
crisis  with  which  TVA  Is  faced,  we  urge  upon 
Congress,  and  upon  our  several  Representa- 
tives Individually,  passage  without  delay 
early  In  the  86th  Congress  of  TVA  self-fl- 
nanclng  legislation  on  the  order  of  tbe  Kerr 
bill  previously  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Davis-Jones  bill  favorably  reported  at 
the  past  session  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  the  welfare  of  the  60 
cooperatives  that  distribute  TVA  power  and 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  requiring  it. 

"THE    TUMBLE    BOX 

"Whereas  the  divergent  methods  of  al- 
locating costs  to  power  being  applied  by  the 
various  bureaus  and  agencies  will  render  the 
future  construction  of  many  multiple  pur- 
pose projects  economically  impossible  and 
will  affect  adversely  the  orderly  development 
of  our  national  water  resources:  and 

"Whereas  the  Trimble  bill  introduced  in 
the  85th  Congress  set  forth  an  equitable 
formula  by  which  cost  allocations  should  be 
determined,  and  would  fix  the  responsibility 
for  making  the  determination  in  the  Con- 
gress: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  introduction 
and  early  passage  In  the  86th  Congress  of  a 
bill  Identical  or  substantially  similar  to  tb« 
Trimble  bill. 

"NATIONAL     TAX     BQtTALnT     WOTtiTIOW 

"Whereas  the  electric  cooperatives  object 
strenuously  to  the  gross  misrepresentations 
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and  unfair  propaganda  of  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association;  and 

"Whereas  the  NRECA  Board  of  Directors 
has  recently  voted  to  support  the  suit  of  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation  to  recover 
damages  from  tbe  NTEA :  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved.  That  we  give  our  wholehearted 
support  of  the  action  of  the  NRECA  Board  In 
this  matter:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  NRECA  publicize  the 
names  of  the  contributors  to  NTEA  when 
the   names  are  available. 

"FABM   ELECTKIFICATtON    BESEAKCH 

"Whereas  farm  electric  mechanization  is 
lagging  far  behind  Industrial  electrification; 
contributing  to  a  lower  living  standard  for 
American  agricultural  workers;  and 

"Whereas  practical  farm  electrification 
equipment  is  not  now  available  because  of 
a  lack  of  development  research;  and 

"Whereas  neither  power  suppliers  nor 
manufacturers  will  undertake  basic,  develop- 
mental research  because  the  size  of  the  task 
is  very  great  In  comparison  with  exp3cted 
returns,  and  it  appears  that  farm  electric 
mechanization  Is  primarily  a  problem  of  ag- 
riculture and  not  of  Industry;  and 

"Whereas  Information  gained  through  re- 
search activities  is  generally  not  made  avail- 
able promptly  to  those  people  who  can  bene- 
fit from  such  information:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved.  That  REA  encourage  Its  field 
men  to  obtain  data  on  specific  problems  in 
their  areas  which  need  research  and  which 
might  be  solved  through  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity for  the  benefit  of  agriculture;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  REA  review  and  publicize 
farm  electrification  research  results  to  REA 
borrowers  In  order  that  current  research  In- 
formation might  be  put  to  practical  use 
without  delay;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  ARS  be  urged  to  set  up 
Its  organization  so  as  to  encourage  greater 
emphasis  on  faim  electrification  reeearch 
and  better  coordination  of  its  electric  re- 
search projects  In  order  to  provide  one  point 
of  contact  for  research  Information.  And 
further  that  ARS  be  urged  to  develop  means 
whereby  this  Information  can  be  made 
readily  available  to  all  interested  parties. 

"ainUL  TELEPHONE   PaoCXAM 

"Whereas  participation  by  cooperative  or- 
ganizations In  the  rural  telephone  program 
is  at  a  standstill;  and 

"Whereas,  the  loss  of  this  competitive  ele- 
ment In  the  program  can  only  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  whole  program:  Now.  therefore. 
be  it 

"Resolt^ed.  That  we  urge  REA  to  actively 
promote  the  formation  and  growth  of  rural 
telephone  cooperatives  consistent  with  both 
the  language  and  the  spirit  contained  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  report  rec- 
ommending appropriations  for  fiscal  1959; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  endorse  the  National 
Telephone  Cooperative  Association  and  en- 
courage all  telephone  cooperatives  to  Join 
this  organization  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

"COOPEaATION  WITH  OTHEB  CBOtTPS 

"Whereas  a  study  of  the  record  of  the  84th 
Congress  shows  that  42  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  metropolitan  areas  voted  favorably  76 
percent  or  more  of  the  time  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  rural  electric  systems;  and 

"Whereas  only  27  percent  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  rural  and  small -town  dis- 
tricts voted  favorably  75  percent  of  the  time 
on  matters  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  rural 
electric  systems:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  NRECA  cooperate  with, 
and  solicit  the  cooperation  of,  other  groups 
fr.endly  to  the  concept  of  consumer-owned 
and  operated  electric  systems  for  their  mu- 
t,u;  benefit. 


"JOB   TRAINING  AND   SAPETT 

"Whereas  there  is  always  need  to  continue 
and  further  develop  the  Job  training  and 
safety  training  programs  to  train  rural  elec- 
trification workers  in  new  techniques  and 
safety  practices,  and  this  need  Is  emphasized 
by  the  high  accident  rate  thus  far  ex- 
perienced during  the  year  1958;  and 

"Whereas  the  Job  training  and  safety 
training  Instructor  staff  In  many  States  is 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  present  need  for 
training;   and 

"Whereas  the  continued  success  of  the  Job 
training  and  safety  training  programs  Is  de- 
pendent upon  adequate  Federal  appropria- 
tions to  the  States  to  stimulate  and  assist 
them  In  conducting  the  program:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  express  to  Congress  our 
appreciation  for  appropriating  the  full 
amount  for  fiscal  1959  as  authorized  by  the 
Oeorge-Barden  Act  of  1946.  and  for  having 
authorized  appropriations  under  a  title  In 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
for  the  area  vocational  program;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  we  request  Congress  to 
appropriate  for  fiscal  1960  the  full  amount 
authorized  for  vocational  education  under 
existing  laws:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  oppose  the  repeal  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  and  George- 
Barden  Act  of  1946,  because  such  repeal  of 
these  acts  woulci  seriously  hinder  the  Job- 
training  and  safety  program  and  In  many 
cases  would  probably  mean  their  elimination. 

"PAMILT-SIZE  FARM 

"Whereas  the  census  report  shows  that  the 
farm  population  has  decreased  by  2  million 
people  In  a  single  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  equipment  to  op>er- 
ate  a  farm  has  Increased  to  euch  an  extent 
that  It  is  virtually  Impossible  for  the  family- 
size  farmer  to  compete  with  corporation 
farming;  and 

"Whereas  the  anticipated  increase  in  popu- 
lation points  to  an  overwhelming  need  for 
greater  food  production;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  our  most  intelligent, 
talented,  and  aggreseive  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try, past  and  present,  are  men  and  women 
born  and  raised  in  a  rural  community;  and 

"Whereas  if  we  are  to  encourage  the 
younger  generation  to  remain  on  the  farms, 
there  must  be  an  incentive  for  them  to 
remain  there;  and 

"Whereas  the  feasibijity  of  electric  loans 
in  this  region  are  baaed  on  the  density  of  a 
farm  membership,  the  decrease  In  farm  mem- 
bers will  greatly  reduce  the  security  of  the 
administration's  loans:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  regional  meeting  of 
delegates  and  members  of  the  NRECA,  asEein- 
bled  in  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  request  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  vigorously  sup- 
port and  adopt  legislation  for  a  new  farm 
program  that  will  emphasize,  encourage,  and 
make  It  possible  for  the  family-size  farm  to 
continue  to  operate  feasibly." 

(From   the   Farmers  Union   Grain   Terminal 
Association  daily  radio  roundup) 

"St.  PAm,,  Minn.,  November  24,  1958. — 
Most  all  of  the  corn  referendum  talk  so  far, 
in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  big  farm  maga- 
zines, has  been  about  what  happens  to  farm- 
ers in  1959.  Is  plan  No.  1  the  best  deal — or 
should  corn  fanners  stick  with  farm  laws 
built  up  over  the  past  25  years  and  vote  for 
plan  No.  2? 

"So,  every  farmer  who  Is  eligible  to  vote  has 
a  tough  decision  to  make.  But  he  ought  to 
remember  that  lie  will  be  growing  corn  for 
a  lot  of  years  in  the  future,  not  Just  in  1959; 
and  he's  got  to  make  up  his  own  mind  about 
which  plan  will  serve  him  best  In  the  long 
run. 

"Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  speaking 
for  the  administration,  has   been  urging  a 


vote  for  his  plan  No.  1  and  has  been  using 
every   means   short  of   outright  solicitation. 

"c5f  the  three  big  farm  organizations,  the 
Farm  Bureau  alone  says  Benson  is  right.  Its 
headquarters  tells  farmers  to  vote  for  all-out 
production  next  year,  with  65  percent  of 
parity  price  support  In  1959.  Thai's  Ben- 
son's plan  No.  1.  But  neither  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau nor  Mr.  Benson  seems  to  know  how  to 
use  up  the  huge  surplus  of  corn  that  surely 
would  result  from  such  a  production  free- 
for-all.  Some  see  a  4.5  billion  bushel  crop  in 
1959  under  Benson's  plan. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Grange 
says  neither  plan  is  any  good  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  referendum  is  no  measure  of  farm 
opinion.  Whichever  way  farmers  vote,  the 
Grange  says,  administration  is  such  that  farm 
income  wUl  go  down  again.  And  the  Farm- 
ers Union,  too.  says  1x3 th  plans  are  terrlb'e. 
It's  a  choice  between  two  evils.  Last  week. 
Farmers  Union  presidents  from  the  Corn 
Belt  States  met  to  di£cus8  the  referen- 
dum and  they  carefully  weighed  the  short- 
and  long-range  features  of  ixjth  plans.  They 
came  to  the  decision  that  corn  farmers  ou^ht 
to  give  very  careful  consideration  to  plan 
No.  2. 

"In  the  first  place,  they  said,  plan  No.  2 
would  retain  price  supports  based  on  the 
parity  concept.  Also.  It  would  'repudiate 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson's  policies. 
Just  as  farmers  repudiated  them  in  the 
November  4  election."  But  more  important, 
the  farm  leaders  agreed,  was  the  fact  that 
plan  No.  2  'gives  farmers  a  chance  to  hold 
on  to  a  semblance  of  the  program,  based  on 
parity  with  production  adjustments.'  They 
emphasized  that  plan  No.  2  does  not  mean 
that  farmers  would  have  to  comply  with 
acreage  restrictions  unless  they  wanted  the 
higher  price  support.  But  if  they  keep  the 
legal  foundation  in  force  they  can  'go  to  the 
new  Congress  and  ask  for  an  increase  in 
corn-acreage  allotments  to  a  fair  figure,  along 
with  a  more  nearly  decent  level  of  prices  next 
year  and  in  the  years  after.' 

"The  Farmers  Union  State  presidents  who 
took  part  in  the  corn  meeting,  and  issued  the 
Joint  statement  of  policy,  were  Edwin 
Christianson.  of  Minnesota;  Ralph  Bradley, 
of  Illinois;  John  Raber,  of  Indiana;  Maurice 
O'Reilly,  of  Iowa;  K.  W.  Hones,  of  Wisconsin; 
Harold  Oolseth.  of  South  Dakota;  and  13 ton 
Berck,  of  Nebraska. 

"And  apparently  farmers  aren't  the  only 
ones  who  are  worried  about  a  free-for-all 
on  corn  if  plan  No.  1  is  voted  in.  Tbe  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  representing  a  big-city  area. 
warns  in  an  editorial  that  'vrith  all  controls 
off  acreage  and  probably  production  would 
rise  and  the  surplus  made  bigger  than  ever. 
And  with  acreage  controls  gone  the  price  sup- 
ports may  go  next. 

"  'Com  farmers.'  the  Tribune  suggests, 
'should  consider  such  possibilities  when  cast- 
ing their  corn -referendum  votes." 

"That  sounds  like  good  advice.  But,  of 
course,  it  is  up  to  each  farmer  to  decide  for 
himself." 

WiLLisTON,  N.  Dak.,  August  11. 1958 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Congress  of  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Coolzt:  Thanks  for 
sending  me  the  historical  review  of  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

I  nm  like  many  others,  both  in  North  Da- 
kota and  other  States,  worried  at>out  what  we 
read  in  newspapers  and  magazines  about  Mr. 
Benson's  orations  on  farm  subsidy  because 
BJr.  Benson  never  mentions  any  of  the  other 
subsidies  that  are  paid  to  other  segments  of 
United  States.  As  I  understand  it,  of  all 
taxes  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  60 
percent  is  paid  by  the  average  taxpayer  and 
only  40  percent  paid  by  corporations,  there- 
fore, the  average  taxpayer  pays  60  percent  of 
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lubsldles  for  farm  program  of  some  $5  billion 
but  for  the  other  about  $100  billion  and  he 
pays  60  percent  on  that  $100  bllUon.  Com- 
pare that  with  the  96  bllUon  that  Benson  U 
talking  about. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Ben«on  la  such  a  religious  and 
honest  man,  why  doesn't  he  tell  the  whole 
story  to  the  public  when  he  Is  talking  about 
subsidy? 

Also,  what  bothers  us  who  know,  how  can 
Mr.  Benson  dictate  to  both  Congrepamen  and 
Senators  who  know  the  facts?  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  whether  they  are  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats.  Tea,  according  to  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Mr.  Benson  Is  also 
dictating  to  President  Elsenhower.  The  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  Is.  who  Is  this  fanatic  Mr. 
Benson  and  what  power  does  he  have  that 
he  can  control  most  of  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  are  elected  to  represent  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States?    What  would  or 

could  happen  If  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  found  out  that  we  have  a  real  dictator 
In  the  United  States? 

Tours  very  truly. 

Alex  Lind. 

To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs : 

"Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Garrison  Diver- 
sion Conservancy  District  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  is  considering  a  proposal  to 
consolidate  regional  offices  VI  and  VII  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  by  transferring  the 
functions  of  region  VI  at  Billings  to  the 
region  VII  office  at  Denver;  and 

"Whereas  the  forthcoming  construction  of 
the  OarrlBon  diversion  unit  in  North  Dakota 
to  be  initiated  possibly  as  early  as  1961  will 
require  numerous  contacts  and  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  regional  and  district 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
regional  office  and  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Conservancy  District  and  local  irrigation  dis- 
tricts in  both  contractual  negotiations  and 
the  Immense  construction  program  that  will 
be  undertaken;  and 

"Whereas  the  consolidation  of  these  two 
offices  will  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  as  well 
as  to  adversely  affect  the  close  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Conservancy  District  and  irrigation  districts 
and  the  region  VI  office:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Oarrlaon  Diversion  Conservancy  District 
at  meeting  duly  assembled  at  Devils  Lake, 
N.  Dak.,  this  23d  day  of  October  1058.  urges 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cease  consid- 
eration of  the  consolidation  of  the  region  VI 
and  region  VII  offices  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  until  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit  and  other  reclamation  projects  pro- 
posed for  the  Upper  Missoviri  River  Basin  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1044  and  acts 
amendatory  thereto  have  been  completed; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Conunlssloner  of  Reclamation  and 
the  members  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tions from  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana." 


Ing  the  expenditure  of  $70,000  therefor: 
(Rept.  No.  6);  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS   UNDER    JURISDICTION    OP 
COMMITTEE     ON     ARMED     SERV- 
ICES— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.   JOHNSON   of  Texas,   from   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  26) ,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  Ls  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance With  Its  Jurisdiction  speclfled  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  common  defense  generally: 

(2)  the  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Establishment  generally; 

(3)  The  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment  generally; 

(4)  soldiers'  and  sailors"  homes; 

(5)  pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
beneflts  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(6)  Selective  Service; 

(7)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and 
Navy; 

(8)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards: 

(9)  ammunition  depots; 

(10)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation  and  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone; 

(11)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of   naval  petroleum   and   oil  shale   reserves; 

(12)  strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  common  defense. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959.  to 
January  31,  1960.  Inclusive,  U  authorized  to 
(1)    make   such    expenditures    as   It   deems 


1950.  and  until  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
to  employ  two  additional  profeaslonal  staff 
meml>ers  and  three  additional  clerical  assist- 
ants to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  at  rates  of  comi>enaatlon  to 
be  flxed  by  the  chairman  In  accordance  with 
section  202(e),  as  amended,  of  the  LegUla- 
Uve  Reorganization  Act  of  1944  and  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  Public  Law  4,  Eightieth  Congress, 
approved  February  19.  1947,  as  amended. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMirrEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBKRTBON.  from  the  Oonmiittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Res.  11.  Resolution  authorizing  fxirther 
expenditures  and  temporary  employment  of 
additional  asalstants  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  study  public  and 
private  housing:  (Rept.  No.  4) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  aJ3d  Administration;  and 

8.  Rea.  20.  Resolution  concerning  the  in- 
vestlgation  of  certain  matters  and  authoriz- 


STUDY  OP  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 
WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
LATIN  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN 
AFFAIRS  AND  PROBLEMS  OP 
WORLD  DISARMAMENT— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  31)  to  authoriw  a 
study  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  with  special 
reference  to  Latin  American  and  Cana- 
dian affairs,  and  the  problems  of  world 
disarmament,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  2)  thereon;  which  resolution  waa 
referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Commltee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorised  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorised  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of 
United  BUtes  foreign  policy,  with  special 
reference  to  Latin  American  and  Canadian 
affairs,  and  the  problems  of  world  dlsarma- 
nient. 

Sk.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  Committee,  from  February  1,  1958,  to 
January  31,  1960,  inclusive,  la  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate;  (S)  to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 


such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  correspwndence.  books,  papers,  and  docu 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslstanU  ments;  (4)  to  take  such  tsstlxnony;  (5)  " 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  Oxed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  190,0(X),  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL  PER- 
SONNEL BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS — REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  30)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  F\>reifim  Relations  to  em- 
ploy certain  additional  personnel,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  authorized  effective  February  1. 


to 
employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis,  all  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  and  (6)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departmcnU  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Conunlttes  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government  as  it  deenu  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  lU  studies  tbs 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools,  institutions,  and  individuals  In  its 
discretion,  and  it  Is  authorized  to  divide  ths 
work  of  the  studies  among  such. individuals, 
groups,  and  institutions  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate and  may  enter  into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 

Ssc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  conunittee,  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$506,000  for  the  period  ending  January  81. 
1900.  shall  be  pcdd  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  cliairman  of  the  committee. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SENATORS  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  VISITS  OP 
FOREIGN  DIGNITARIES— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (8.  Res.  32)  providing  aaslst- 
ance  to  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the 
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discharge  of  their  responBibilities  in  con- 
nection with  visits  to  the  United  States 
by  foreign  dignitaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  submitted  a  report  (No.  3) 
thereon;  which  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  in  order  to  assist  the  Sen- 
ate properly  to  discharge  and  coordinate  Its 
activities  and  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  participation  In  various  interparlia- 
mentary institutions  and  to  facilitate  the 
interchange  and  reception  in  the  United 
States  of  members  of  foreign  legislative 
bodies  and  prominent  officials  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  authorized  from  February  1,  1959, 
through  January  31.  1960.  to  employ  one 
additional  professional  staff  member  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
at  rates  of  ccmpensatlon  to  be  flxed  by  the 
chairman  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  302(e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

Sec.  2  The  8?cretary  of  the  Senate  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  activltiea  authorized  by  this  resolution 
and  approved  In  advance  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $5,000  from  February 
1.  1959.  through  January  31.  1960,  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
certified  by  the  Senator  incurring  such  ex- 
penses and  approved  by  the  chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Norman  P.  Mason,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator, 
vice  Albert  M.  Cole. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  imani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BASTLrrT)  : 

8.  498.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 

S.  499.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Community 
Relations  Sers'lce  to  provide  conciliation  as- 
sistance in  communities  where  disagree- 
ments or  difficulties  among  citizens  are 
disrupting,  or  are  ttu-eatening  to  disrupt,  the 
peaceful  life  of  the  conununlty;  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights;  to  provide 
further  means  of  securing  and  protecting  the 
right  to  vote;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Johnson    of 
Texas  when  he   introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  500.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  procure- 
ment procedures  of  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (by  request): 

S.  601.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Balblna 
Borenstein;  to  the  CominUttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself .  Mr. 
Griteninc,  and  Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

S.  502.  A  bin  to  facilitate  the  application 
and  operation  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

8.  503.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois;  and 

8.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  section  239  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ddiksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ervin.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  MuRKAT,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr. 
McNamasa)  : 

S.  505.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  of  certain  financial  transac- 
tions and  adminlEtrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses  In  the  administration  of  trusteeships 
by  labor  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of 
labor  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

8.606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Borlslav 
Petrovich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

8.  507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Sorensen 
Pish  Co.;  and 

S.  508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  S. 
Beckwith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

S.  509.  A  bill  to  permit  a  woman  who  Is 
the  widow  of  two  totally  disabled  veterans 
of  World  War  I  to  receive  benefits  as  the 
widow  of  either  of  such  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

8.510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  R. 
MuUer; 

S.  511.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Eileen  G.  Foster;  and 

S.  512.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Bonifacio 
Tlzon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CMAHONEY: 

S.  513.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ^iss  Hanako 
Konishi;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

8. 514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olovazma 
Rlnaldi; 

S.  515.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Blen- 
venldo  Tan;  and 

8.516.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chung 
Hyun  Cho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  517.  A  biU  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  persons  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 

8.  518.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mame 
E.  Howell;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.  519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Carlos  Do  Carvalho;  and 

S.  520.  A  bill  fcx-  the  relief  of  Domlngos 
Vaz  Gomes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Skatkcbs)  : 

8. 521.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  project  for  improvement 
of  Miami  Harbor,  Fla.;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  FREAR: 
S.  522.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  Judge  for  the  Juvenile 
court   of   the   District   of   Columbia:    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
8. 523.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Mutsuko 
Miyaji;  and 

S.  524.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Giovanni 
Malara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.   KEATING    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bennett.  Vii.  Baiocxs,  Mr.  Bi7ti.kr, 
Mr.  Hritska.  Mr.  Maxtin.  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota)  : 
S.  525.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  certain  evidence  so  as  to  safe- 
guard individual  rights  without  hampering 
effective  and  Intelligent  law  enforcement;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.   Scott,   Mr.  Talmadge.  and   Idr. 
Thurmond)  : 
S.  526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  of   1954.  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
deduction  of  expenses  or  losses  Incurred  in 
illegal   wagering;    to   the   Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.   KEATING    (for   himself.   Mr. 

BamcES.   Mr.    Bush,   Mr.   Easti^nd, 

Mr.  HansKA,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Moa- 

TON,    Mr.    MuNDT,    Mr.    Scott.    Mr. 

Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,   and   Mr. 

Young   of  North   Dakota)  : 

8.527.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2385  of 

title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  define 

the  term  "organize"  as  used  in  that  section; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (iot  Mr.  Neubxrgex)  : 
8.  528.  A  bUl  to  provide  tat  the  construc- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Bully  Creek  Dam  and  other  facilities.  Vale 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
8.  529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tlmoteo 
Jimenez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Adela 
Sanchez  Duschlnsky;  and 

S.  531.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon ) : 
8.532.  A  bni  to  authorise  private  trans- 
actions involving  the  sale,  acquisition,  or 
holding  of  gold  within  the  United  States,  Its 
Territories  and  possessions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  633.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  534.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS: 
S.  535.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  regulating  the  manufacture,  compound- 
ing, processing,  and  distribution  of  habit- 
forming  barbiturate  and  amphetamine 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HDnmrcs  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

8. 536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Lucie  Leon  ( also  known  as  Lucie  Noel ) ; 

8.537.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Benedict 
Eremenko  (Ben  Zuke).  Victor  Tatarnlkov 
(Victor  Kalin),  Mikhail  Ivankov-NikoloT 
(Michael  Nikolas)    and  Victor  Solovyev; 

S.  638.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ai^x>int- 
ment  of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Mississippi; 

S.  539.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Joyce 
Lee;  and 
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8.540.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maybell 
Klx^;  to  tbe  CommlUee  on  the  Jiidldary. 

By   liCr.   JACKSON    (for  himBelf,   Mr. 
Stmikctok,     Mr.     Thtt«i«oni>.     Mr. 
KucHKL,  BCr.  KNCLX,  Mr.  CSAVia,  Mr. 
NrtTBEBcn,  and  Mr.  Hunmtos) : 
8.  Ml.  A  bin  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  eervlcee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
8.  542.  A  bill  to  permit  the  importation  of 
a  trademarked  article,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  trademark,  when  such 
article  Is  for  the  personal  use  of  the  person 
importing  such  article;  to  the  Ctommlttee 
on  Finance. 

S.  543.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  urban  renewal  projects  under  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  544.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  posting  In- 
formation In  post  offlces  with  respect  to 
registration  and  voting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  (for  himself,  >€r.  Fui.- 
•MOHT,   Mr.   Talmaooi.   Mr.   Thu«- 
KONO,  and  Mr.  Ketauvu)  : 
8.  545.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  transfer  and 
oonaolldatlon   of  rented  cotton  acreage  al- 
lotments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Foreetry. 

By  Mr.  BUSH   (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
Dooo) : 
8.549.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  district 
of  Connecticut;  and 

8. 647.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  holding 
of  terms  of  the  district  court  for  the  district 
of  Connecticut  at  Bridgeport;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BtrsH  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  hlmMlf,  Mr. 

Ha«t,  Mr.  Wn-rr.  Mr.  Pnoxurax,  Mr. 

DnucsKN,  Mr.  Hxticphbxt,  Mr.  Douo- 

lAB,  Mr.  Habtxe.  Mr.  CArERAar.  Mr. 

Lauscrx.  Mr.  Clakx.  Mr.  McCabtht, 

and  Mr.  Scorr) : 

8. 548.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 

greM  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamaba  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KSATTNO: 
S.  548.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eber  Bros. 
Wine  &  Liquor  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCLEixAif ) : 
8.  S50.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  95  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
perpetration  of  fraud  In  connection"  with  the 
conduct  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
of  certain  sales  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  E1X£NDER    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Long)  : 
S.  551.  A  bill  to  declare  portions  of  Bayous 
Terrebonne    and   LeCarpe,    La.,    to    be    non- 
navigable    streams:    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellxndes  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
S.  552.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of   Kdlth   O. 
Maske; 

8. 563.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2410  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  real  or  i>ersonal  property  upon 
which  the  United  States  has  a  lien;  and 

S.  554.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Arcyrloe  G. 
Georgandopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  555.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  In  order  to  provide 
mortgage  and  loan  Insurance  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  reconditioning 
of  vessels  In  shipyards  In  the  continental 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BtnxEB  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Langik)  : 
8. 556.  A    bill    granting    certain    grazing, 
fishing,    and    hunting    rights    to    the    Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Bertbold  Reser- 
vation, N.  Dak.;  and 

S.  557.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  return  to 
the  former  owners  of  certain  lands.  Includ- 
ing Indian  tribal  lands,  acquired  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Garrison  Dam  project  of 
mineral  interests  In  such  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  558.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment for  producers  applying  for  conserva- 
tion reserve  contracts  on  the  basis  of  in- 
correct information  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

8.  559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  Increase 
certain  amounts  authorised  therein  for 
grants  for  sewerage  treatment  works;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU: 
S.  560.   A  bin  to  amend  the  SoU  Bank  Act 
BO  as  to  authorise  the  maintenance  of  wet 
lands  in  the  conservation  reserve  program; 

8.681.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  ie(a)  of 
title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  loans  In- 
sured thereunder  to  be  Insured  for  the  full 
value  of  the  farm,  less  any  prior  lien  Indebt- 
edness; and 

S.  562.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  sale  for  feed- 
ing purposes  of  limited  quantities  of  wheat 
of  less  desirable  mUllng  quality;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
8.  563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  the  child  of  a  de- 
ceased Individual  to  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  child's  Insiu'ance  benefits  after  attaining 
age  18  and  before  attaining  age  21  If  he  has 
regularly  and  continuously  been  a  student 
during  such  period; 

8.  564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  personal  income  tax  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer  for  a  dependent  from  MOO  to 
$1,000  for  any  taxable  year  in  which  such 
dependent  Is  a  student  attending  school  at 
the  college  level  or  above; 

S.  565.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200  to 
$2,400  the  annual  amount  Individuals  are 
permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
to  them  under  such  title;  and 

8.  566.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for  In- 
come tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  disabled 
Individual,  of  expenses  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

8. 567.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  STKNNIS: 
8.  508.  A  bUl  to  bring  employees  of  affrleul- 
tural  sUbUlzatlon  and  conservation  coxmty 
committees  within  the  purview  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.  569.  A  bin  to  pvnnix  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  any  farm  to  lease  the  acreage  aUot- 
ment  assigned  to  his  farm  to  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  other  farm  In  the  same 
county;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Srunns  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bUl, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
8.  570.  A  bin  to  authorize  reimbursement 
to  the  States  for  certain  free  or  toll  roads  on 
the  Interstate  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  pubUe  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bush  wh«n  he 
introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  MURRAY : 
8.  571.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mechel  Jur; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  572.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  loeaUon  of 
temporary  mining  claims  for  prospecting  by 
geological,  geochemlcal.  geophysical,  and 
other  methods;  to  the  Oommlttss  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MANsnsLD) : 

8  573.  A  bill  to  create  a  Uii.  Department 

of  Mineral  Resources  and  to  prescribe  the 

functions    thereof;    to    the    Ooaunlttee    on 

Government  Operations. 

8. 574.  A  bUl  to  authorlas  ths  SMrttanr  of 
the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Foroe  to  make  grants 
to  certain  educational  Institutions  for  ths 
construction  of  military  and  naval  sdsnos 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Bervlcea. 
By  Mr.  MAQNUSON: 
8.  575.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ths  prmtm* 
tlon  of  historical  and  archeoloflcal  data  (la« 
eluding  relics  and  specimens)  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam;  to  ths  Oommlttse  on 
Interior  and  Insular^Affalrs. 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (by  rsqusat) : 
8.  578.  A  bni  to  ai^end  secUon  HOT  of  ths 
Federal  Aviation  Actiof  195t  to  authorlas  ths 
sale  of  goods  and  services  by  any  department 
or  Independent  establishment  to  ths  owner 
of  an  aircraft  or  his  agsnt  In  an  smerfsncy, 
and  for  othsr  purposes;  and 

8. 5T7.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  a4gl.  to  authorlae  the 
UB.  Coast  Guard  to  ssU  certain  utUlUss  In 
the  Inunedlate  vicinity  of  a  Ooast  Guard 
activity  not  available  from  local  souroes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MsoMXTsait  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUls.  which  appsar 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  hlmMlf  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
8.578.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  navigation 
survey  of   the  Point   Roberts.  Wash.,  area; 
and 

S.  579.  A  bin  to  authorlae  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  sell  lands  at  dam  and  reservoir 
projects  for  port  development,  or  recreational 
or  industrial  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

S.  580.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  sur- 
plus fishery  products  may  be  exported  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

8.  581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town  of 
Bridgeport.  Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  583.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Fetmiary 
18.  1896.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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8. 583.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Increasing  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  Bimiplng  Lake  Reser- 
voir, Yakima  River  Basin.  Wash.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CHTTacH,  Mr.  Jacksom,  Mr.  Mans- 
raoja.  Mr.  Moaox.  Mr.  MnasAT.  and 
Mr.  NEUBXBCia)  : 

S.  584.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  as  amended,  to  require  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  shall  license  only  those 
projects  which  are  best  adapted  to  Improving 
or  developing  the  water  resources  of  a  river 
basin.  In  order  to  obtain  by  Integrated  opera- 
tion the   maximum  amount   of   net  public 
benefiU.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Younc 
of    North    Dakota,    Mr.    Humphsit, 
and  Mr.  Andkbson)  : 

8.  585.  A  bUl  to  safeguard  the  health,  ef- 
ficiency, and  morale  of  the  American  people; 
to  provide  for  improved  nutrition  through  a 
more  effective  distribution  of  food  suppUes 
through  s  food-allotment  program;  to  assist 
In  maintaining  fair  price*  and  Incomes  to 
farmers  by  providing  adequate  outlets  for 
agricultural  producU;  to  prevent  burdening 
Bnd  obstructing  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce; to  promote  the  full  use  of  agricul- 
tural resources;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixkn  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bni.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

8.588.  A  bin  to  estabUah  a  UB.  Dspart- 
ment  of  Science  and  to  preecrlbe  the  func- 
tions thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

8. 687.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Capt.  Edwiird  J.  Stelcben.  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  (retired),  to  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral on  the  Naval  Reserve  reUred  lUt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Sarvlcss. 

8.  588.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  dUtrlct  Judgee  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Tenneesee,  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  and  the  western  dlsUlct 
of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  589.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  gathering, 
evaluation,  dissemination  of  Information, 
and  for  ths  formulation  of  plans,  which  will 
aid  In  the  malnU  nance  of  a  high  level  of 
proeperlty  In  the  United  SUtes.  and  for 
othsr  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KsvAVVxa  whsn  he 
Introduced  the  first  and  last  above-men- 
tioned bills,  which  appear  under  separate 
headlnga.) 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BxBLX,  Mr.  Babtlxtt.  and  Mr. 
GaiTKNiNC) : 

8.  500.  A  bill  to  r«rmlt  the  free  marketing 
of  gold,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarkt.  of  Mr.  Muxbat  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN    (for   Mr.  Langkb)  : 

8.  591.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  charging  of  a 
fee  to  view  telecants  in  private  homes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

S.  592.  A  bUl  to  repeal  all  Federal  retail- 
ers' excise  taxes,  certain  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise taxes,  and  the  excise  taxes  on  faculties 
and  services;  to  thi;  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lanceb  when  he 
Introduced  the  abo^  e  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headlnt^.) 

By  Mr.  HXTMPHREY: 

8.593.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  AngeUnas 
Cuacoe  Steinberg: 

S.  594.  A  bill  t(x  the  relief  of  Uonle  Tar- 
plnlan; 

8.595.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chla  Wei 
Ku; 


S.  596.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kirs.  Ern- 
Gret  Birkholz  Selm; 

S.  597.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Clara  V. 
Samec;  and 

S.  588.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anthony  Dl 
Giovanni;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

S.  598.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clare  M. 
Ash;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  HENNING8    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  WiLET)  : 

S.  600.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Administrative  Practice;  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  and  administration  of  a 
corps  of  hearing  commissioners;  to  provide 
for  admission  to  and  control  of  practice;  to 
establish  a  legal  career  service  for  improve- 
ment of  legal  services  in  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hennings  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution   proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prescribing  the  term  of  office  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gbuknino)  : 

B.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to  the 
Senators  and  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Alaaka  the  first  official  flag 
of  the  United  States  bearing  49  stars  and 
which  is  flown  ovsr  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BUSH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs) : 

8.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating January  22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day;  and 

B.J.  Res.  ai.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  18  of  each  year  as  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  hlmsslf  and 
Mr.  Jacksom)  : 

8.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  retolutton  to  eBtabUsh 
the  Public  Lands  Management  Study  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The  following  resolutions  were  re- 
ported, or  submitted,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  26)  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  investigate  certain  matters 
under  its  jurisdiction,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS UNDER  JURISDICTION  OP 
COMMnTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (8.  Res.  27) ,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign   Conunerce.  or   any   duly 


authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized imder  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  .Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — (1)  In- 
terstate commerce  generally;  (2)  foreign 
commerce  generally;  (3)  maritime  matters; 
(4)  Interoceanic  canals;  (5)  transportation 
policy;  (6)  domestic  surface  transportation, 
including  pipelines;  (7)  conununicatlons; 
(8)  Federal  power  matters;  (9)  clvU  aero- 
nautics; and  (10)  fisheries  and  wildlife. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959.  to 
January  31.  1960,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shan  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  faculties,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

8bc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  81,  1B80. 

See.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed  8 
shall  be  paid  I'rom  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AN  EPFBCnVK 
EXPORT  PLAN 

Mr.  STBawiS.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
panding and  healthy  export  market  is 
vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
American  cotton  farmer.  Just  as  obvi- 
ous is  the  fact  that  the  administration 
of  the  cotton  export  program  can  make 
or  break  foreign  markets  for  U.8.  cotton. 
One  cannot  escape  the  ccmclusion  that 
the  1958-59  cotton  export  program  Is  not 
being  operated  in  the  best  Interest  of 
U.S.  cotton  farmers. 

So  far  this  season,  net  sales  under  the 
cotton  export  program  total  1.831.4ST 
bales.  In  addition,  some  211.801  bales 
have  been  registered  under  the  payment- 
in-kind  phase  of  this  program.  So  mid- 
way through  the  current  season,  there  is 
a  total  of  slightly  more  than  2  million 
bales  scheduled  for  export  by  next  Au- 
gust 1.  the  beginning  of  the  1959-60  sea- 
son. 

Ehiring  this  same  period  of  the  1957-58 
season,  more  than  4.4  million  bales  had 
been  sold  for  export.  And  at  the  half- 
way point  of  the  1956-57  season.  6,230,- 
153  bales  hsid  been  sold  for  export.  Ehir- 
ing the  1956-57  season,  the  United  States 
exported  a  total  of  about  7.6  million 
bales.  Last  season  our  exports  were 
about  5.7  million  bales.  For  the  current 
season  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says,  "Exports  will  do  well  to  reach  4 
million  bales." 

Mr.  Presid^it.  section  203  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  directs  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  make  cotton 
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available  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the 
level  of  prices  at  which  cottons  of  com- 
parable qualities  are  being  offered  in 
substantial  quantity  by  other  exporting 
countries.  It  further  directs  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  seU  such 
quantities  of  cotton  as  will  reestablish 
and  maintain  the  fair  historical  share  of 
the  world  market  for  United  States  cot- 
ton, said  volume  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Since  the  ina\iguration  of  the  cotton 
export  program  under  section  203,  the 
Department  has  consistently  increased 
Its  n^inimiim  export  price.  Under  the 
direction  of  section  203,  the  minimum 
sales  price  for  M-1"  cotton  at  the  end  of 
May  1956  was  25.89  cents  per  pound.  It 
Is  currently  28.30  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  resolution  asking  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  announce  an 
effective  cotton  export  program  for  the 
next  crop  year.  It  is  essential  that  a 
more  competitive  program  be  formu- 
lated, and  I  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
be  adopted  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  28) ,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Stknnis,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  section  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to  regain  and  main- 
tain the  export  markets  for  American  cot- 
ton (of  not  less  than  6  million  bales)  by 
making  United  States  cotton  available  for 
export  at  competitive   world  prices;    and 

Whereas  such  program  was  highly  success- 
f\il  diulng  the  first  2  years  of  Its  operation; 
and 

Whereas  exports  of  United  States  cotton 
during  the  ciu-rent  nuirketing  year  are  ex- 
pected to  drop  sharply,  due  in  part  to  the 
higher  price  at  which  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultxire  is  offering  cotton  for  export: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate (1)  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  establish  an  effective  program  for  the 
period  from  August  1.  1959.  to  July  31. 
1960.  in  accordance  with  said  section  203, 
under  which  United  States  cotton  will  be 
priced  competitively  abroad,  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  consumption  of  United  States 
cotton  abroad,  and  (2)  that  the  terms  of  such 
program  should  be  announced  far  enough  in 
advance  of  August  1,  1959,  to  enable  export- 
ers of  American  cotton  to  compete  with  for- 
eign growth  in  making  sales  for  delivery  dur- 
ing such  period. 


STUDY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  POL- 
ICIES IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smathers)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  29),  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce : 

Whereas  a  sound  national  transportation 
system  is  essential  to  the  continued  economic 
development  and  defense  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  fair  and  equitable  Federal  policies 
are  necessary  to  assure  such  a  sound  national 
transportation  system;  and 

Whereas  hearings  held  by  the  Surface 
Transportation  Bubconunlttee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  disclosed  there  is  urgent  need  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  such  transportation 


policy  and  related  problems  by  the  Congress, 
to  the  end  that  sound  policies  may  be 
evolved:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  F'oreign  commerce,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to — 

1.  the  need  for  regulation  of  transporta- 
tion under  present-day  conditions  and.  if 
there  is  need  for  regulation,  the  type  and 
character  of  that  regulation; 

2.  the  area  of  Federal  policy  dealing  with 
Government  assistance  provided  the  various 
forms  of  transportation  and  the  desirability 
of  a  system  of  user  charges  to  be  assessed 
against  those  using  such  facilities; 

3.  the  subject  of  the  ownership  of  one 
form   of   transportation   by   another; 

4.  Federal  policy  on  the  subject  of  con- 
solidations and  mergers  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry; 

5.  policy  considerations  for  the  kind  and 
amount  of  railroad  passenger  service  neces- 
sary to  serve  the  public  and  provide  for  the 
national  defente; 

6.  the  problems  arising  from  action  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  per- 
mitting the  charge  of  more  for  a  short  than 
a  long  transportation  haul  over  the  same 
line  in  the  same  direction;  and 

7.  additional  matters  of  Federal  regulation 
(and  exemption  therefrom)  and  Federal  pro- 
motional policy  in  regard  to  the  various 
forms  of  transportation. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959.  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  19(10.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisa- 
ble; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  com{>en8atlon  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  Ills  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utiUze  the 
reimbursable  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  tcigether  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $ 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  three  orig- 
inal resolutions  (S.  Res.  30,  31,  and  32), 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolutions  printed  In 
full  where  they  appear  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


AMEITOMENT  OF  SENATE  RULE  XXV, 
RELATING     TO     PROCEDURE     IN 
SENATE  COMMITTEES 
Mr.     BUSH     (for     himself     and     Mr. 
KucHEL)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  33),  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  deleting 


the  title  "BTANDiNa  connrnxra"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "micatk  coitienTDa",  and 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such  rule  the 
following: 

"6.  The  following  shall  be  the  rulee  of  the 
standing,  select,  and  special  committees  of 
the  Senate  (except  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity policy  committeee)  and  subcommittees 
thereof,  and  the  term  'committee'  ae  lued  in 
this  subsection  (except  In  paragraphs  (a) 
( 7 )  and  ( b )  ( 1 ) )  means  any  such  com- 
mittee or  subconunittee : 

"(a)  (1)  Conunlttees  may  adopt  addi- 
tional rules  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rulee 
of  the  Senate. 

"  ( 2 )  Unless  otherwise  provided,  committee 
action  shall  be  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  a 
quorum. 

"(3)  No  committee  hearing  shall  be  held 
In  any  place  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
unless  authorized  by  the  committee. 

"(4)  All  hearings  conducted  by  committeee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except  executive 
sessions  for  marking  up  bills  or  for  voting  or 
where  the  committee  orders  an  executive 
session. 

"(5)  No  measure,  finding,  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  reported  from  any  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  were 
actually  present. 

"(6)  No  testimony  taken  or  material  pre- 
sented In  an  executive  session  shall  be  made 
public,  either  in  whole  or  In  part  or  by  way 
of  summary,  unless  authorised  by  the 
committee. 

"(7)  A  subcommittee  of  any  standing,  se- 
lect, or  special  coounlttee  may  be  authorised 
only  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  oC 
such  committee. 

"(8)  Authority  to  Issue  subpenas  may  be 
delegated  to  the  chairman  or  any  member  by 
the  committee  at  a  meeting  called  for  such 
purpose. 

"(9)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  com- 
mittee may  call  a  special  meeting  of  such 
committee  by  filing  a  notice  thereof  with  the 
committee  clerk,  who  shall  notify  each 
member. 

"(10)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff 
personnel  of  each  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  services  of  such  staff  personnel 
terminated,  by  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

"(b)  (1)  No  committee  or  subcommittee 
investigation  shall  be  Initiated  unless  tpeclf- 
Ically  authorized  by  the  Senate  or  by  the 
standing,  select,  or  special  committee  having 
JiiriEdictlon. 

"(2)  The  chairman  of  each  ctmunlttee 
shall  from  time  to  time  and  at  the  earliest 
date  practicable,  report  to  the  Senate  the 
general  nature  of  Inquiries  or  Investigations 
the  committee  proposes  to  undertake,  or,  in 
any  case  In  which  he  deems  the  national  se- 
curity might  be  endangered  by  such  report, 
he  shall  In  writing  advise  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  that  fact. 

"(3)  The  chairman  or  one  of  the  members 
of  a  committee  shall  when  practicable  con- 
sult with  appropriate  Federal  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  with  respect  to  any  phase  of 
an  Investigation  which  may  result  In  evi- 
dence exposing  the  commission  of  Federal 
crimes,  and  the  results  of  such  consultation 
shall  be  reported  to  the  committee  before 
witnesses  are  called  to  testify  therein. 

"(4)  In  any  Investigation  in  which  wit- 
nesses have  been  subpenaed,  requests  to 
Bubpena  additional  witaesses  shall  be  re- 
ceived and  considered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  except  that  In  any  investiga- 
tion where  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (d) 
or  (e)  apply,  any  such  request  from  a  witness 
or  other  person  exposed  to  defamation,  deg- 
radation, or  incrimination  In  such  Investi- 
gation shall  be  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  committee  at  the  earliest  date  practi- 
cable. 

"(5)  Each  committee  conducting  inveeti- 
gatlons  shall  make  available  to  interested 
persons  copies  of  the  rules  appUcable  therein. 
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"(c)  (1)  No  subpenaed  witness  shall  be  re- 
quired to  testify  before  a  committee  with 
less  than  two  members  present,  unless  the 
committee  decides  that  one  member  may 
hold  the  hearing,  or  the  witness  waives  any 
objection  to  testifying  before  one  member. 

"(2)  The  interrogation  of  witnesses  at 
conunlttee  hearings  shall  be  conducted,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  by  memt>ers  and 
authorized  staff  personnel  only. 

"(3)  No  witness  shall  be  televised,  filmed, 
or  photographed  dur.ng  a  hearing  if  he  ob- 
jects on  the  ground  of  distraction,  harass- 
ment, or  physical  handicap. 

"(4)  Witnesses  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
advised  by  counsel  of  their  legal  rights  whUe 
giving  testimony,  and,  unless  the  presiding 
member  of  the  conunlttee  otherwise  directs, 
to  be  accompanied  by  counsel  at  the  stand. 
A  witness  may  be  deemed  to  have  waived  thlS' 
right  if.  after  receiving  timely  notice  of  his 
appearance,  he  fails  t.o  provide  himself  with 
counsel. 

"(5)  Witnesses,  counsel,  and  other  persons 
present  at  committee  hearings  shall  maintain 
proper  order  and  decorum.  Counsel  shall 
observe  the  standard.^  of  ethics  and  deport- 
ment generally  requl.-ed  of  attorneys  at  law. 

"(6)  Witnesses  at  committee  hearings 
Shall  be  required,  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
submit  written  statements  of  their  proposed 
testimony  in  advance  of  the  hearing  at  which 
they  testify. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  committee  determines 
that  evidence  relating  to  a  question  under 
investigation  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade, 
or  incriminate  persons  called  as  witnesses 
therein,  the  commltti^e  shall  observe  the  ad- 
ditional procedures  prescribed  by  this  para- 
graph, so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  instire 
fair  treatment  of  such  persons: 

"(1)  Preliminary  staff  Inquiries  In  such 
Investigation  may  be  directed  by  the  chair- 
man, but  no  witnei.se8  shall  be  called  to 
testify  until  approved  by  the  committee. 

"(2)  All  testimony,  whether  given  under 
subpena  or  voluntarily,  shall  be  given  under 
oath. 

"(3)  Counsel  for  w  witness  may  be  per- 
mitted in  the  discretion  of  the  presiding 
member  at  any  hearing  and  as  Justice  may 
require,  to  be  heard  briefly  on  points  of  right 
and  procedure,  to  examine  his  client  briefly 
for  purposes  of  amplification  and  clarifi- 
cation, and  to  address  pertinent  questions  by 
written  interrogatory  to  other  witnesses 
whose  testimony  pertains  to  his  client. 

"(4)  Testimony  shall  be  heard  In  execu- 
tive session  when  necessary  to  shield  a  wit- 
ness or  other  person  about  whom  he  may 
testify. 

"(5)  The  secrecy  of  executive  sessions  and 
of  all  matters  and  material  not  expressly 
released  by  the  committee  shall  be  rigorously 
enforced. 

"(6)  Witnesses  phall  be  permitted  brief 
explanations  of  affirmative  or  negative  re- 
sponses, and  may  submit  concise,  pertinent, 
oral,  or  written  statnmenta  relating  to  their 
testimony  for  inclusion  in  the  record  at  the 
opening  or  close  of  such  testimony. 

"(7)  An  accurate  verbatim  transcript  shall 
be  made  of  all  testimony,  and  no  alterations 
other  than  to  correct  clerical  errors  shall  be 
permitted  therein. 

"(8)  Each  witness  may  obtain  transcript 
copies  of  his  testimony  given  publicly  by 
paying  the  cost  thereof.  Copies  of  bis  testi- 
mony given  in  executive  session  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  witness  at  cost  If  the  testimony  has 
been  released  or  publicly  disclosed,  or  if  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  so  orders. 

"(9)  No  testimony  given  in  executive 
session  shall  be  publicly  disclosed  in  part 
only,  except  when  the  committee  decides 
that  deletions  from  the  transcript  are  re- 
quired by  considerations  of  national  security. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  committee  determines 
that  any  testimony,  statement,  release,  ox 
other  evidence  or  utterance  relating  to  a 
qucLtlon  under  Investigation  tends  to  de- 


fame, degrade,  or  Incriminate  persons  who 
are  not  witnesses,  the  conunlttee  shall  ob- 
serve the  additional  procediu'es  prescrribed 
by  this  paragraph,  so  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable and  necessary,  to  Insure  fair  treat- 
ment of  such  persons: 

"(1)  Persons  so  exposed  to  defamation, 
degradation,  or  incrimination  shall  be  af- 
forded an  op];>ortunity  to  appear  as  witnesses, 
promptly  and  If  possible  at  the  same  time 
such  evidence  of  utterance  is  given,  and 
under  subpena  if  they  so  elect.  Testimony 
relating  to  such  adverse  evidence  or  utter- 
ance shall  be  subject  to  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (d)  of  this  subsection. 
Any  such  person  may,  in  lieu  of  appearing 
as  a  witness,  submit  a  concise,  pertinent 
sworn  statement  which  shall  be  incorporated 
in  the  record  of  the  hearing  at  which  the 
adverse  evidence  or  utterance  was  sub- 
mitted. 

"(f)  Vouchers  covering  Investigating  ex- 
penditures of  any  committee  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  that  the  in- 
vestigation was  duly  authorized  and  con- 
ducted under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"6.  In  any  case  in  which  a  controversy 
arises  between  committees  as  to  the  juris- 
diction of  any  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
make  any  Inquiry  or  Investigation,  the  ques- 
tion of  Jurisdiction  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  without  de- 
bate, but  such  decision  shall  be  subject  to 
an  appeal.  Such  decision  finally  arrived  at, 
with  or  without  appeal,  shall  not  operate  to 
Invalidate  proceedings  of  the  committee 
prior  thereto." 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  OFFICIAL 
REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  34),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  Senate  debates 
and  proceedings,  during  the  period  February 
1.  1959,  to  December  31,  1959,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  820.000,  for 
the  employment  of  additional  office  person- 
nel. 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SERVICE- 
EXTENSION  OP  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  address  myself  briefly  on 
another  matter.  I  desire  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  appropriate  reference.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  opening  of  this  Congress, 
we  engaged  .n  a  debate  of  wide  mean- 
ing. 

The  votes  which  we  took  were,  in  a  lit- 
eral sense,  addressed  to  the  rules  which 
govern  us.  But  the  widespread  interest 
which  was  aroused  did  not  flow  from  a 
passionate  absorption  by  Americans  in 
parliamentary  technicalities. 

The  public  concern  stenuned  from  the 
tmderlying  issues.  And  of  all  of  these, 
the  most  controversial  Is  that  of  civil 
rights. 

There  was  only  one  reason  for  the 
heat  in  the  arguments  over  iiile  XXII. 


It  is  the  contention  that  because  of  rule 
XXn  the  Senate  is  barred  from  facing 
a  major  issue  of  our  times. 

I  have  personally  never  agreed  with 
that  conclusion  or  contention.  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  Senate  is  capable 
of  facing  squarely  any  issue  that  is  be- 
fore the  American  people. 

The  Senate  reflects  the  temper  of  the 
American  people.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
do  things  that  the  people  do  not  want 
done.  And  sometimes  this  inability  is 
interpreted  by  heated  partisans  as  a  re- 
fusal to  face  the  issues. 

There  is  a  basic  reason  for  the  Sen- 
ate's insistence  upon  having  at  least  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  shut  off  debate.  It  is 
a  device  which  forces  reasonableness 
even  upon  a  majority. 

It  is  an  additional  instrument  to  safe- 
guard what  we  consider  our  most  cher- 
ished concept — government  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

Majorities — as  any  man  of  experience 
Icnows — have  a  tendency  to  be  tempo- 
rary. Therefore,  the  Sanate  has  rules 
which  require  that  the  majority  take 
into  account  the  views  of  the  minority 
if  the  majority  wishes  to  work  its  will. 

There  is  no  question  involved  of  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  govern.  We  all 
concede  that.  The  only  thing  at  stake  is 
whether  the  majority  shall  have  an  un- 
restricted right  to  govern. 

On  this  issue.  I  believe  the  American 
answer  is  no.  And  the  Senate  has  ans- 
wered that  question  "No"  by  unmistak- 
able votes  of  overwhelming  majorities. 

I  do  not  intend  to  spend  my  time  or 
your  time  today  with  lengthy  arguments 
to  demonstrate  that  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirement does  not  paralyze  the  Senate, 
I  believe  that  the  necessary  demonstra- 
tion should  be  one  of  action. 

For  many  years.  I  have  had  the  feeling 
that  the  inability  to  secure  action  on  civil 
rights  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  problem 
is  being  approached  from  the  wrong  di- 
rection. It  is  being  pushed  in  a  manner 
which  the  American  people  will  not  buy. 

Far  too  many  of  the  measures  that  are 
proposed  are  efforts  to  punish  people  for 
the  sins  of  their  fathers.  There  is  in 
many  of  the  proposals  an  underlying 
tone  almost  of  blood  guilt. 

In  1957.  in  closing  the  debate  on  the 
civil  rights  bill,  I  stated  that,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  Texas  had  been  a  part  of 
the  Union  since  Appomatox.  I  would  like 
to  expand  on  that  concept  a  little. 

Every  State  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Union  since  Appomatox,  and  it  is  even 
more  important  for  the  victors  than  for 
the  vanquished  to  grasp  that  idea. 

It  applies  directly  to  civil  rights. 

The  civil  rights  issue  is  one  which  di- 
vides our  country.  We  can  use  it  to  con- 
tinue to  divide  our  country.  Or  we  can 
reason  together  as  prudent  men  charged 
with  the  heavy  responsibility  of  finding 
a  solution. 

The  American  people,  I  believe,  want  a 
solution.  There  are  injustices  to  be  cor- 
rected. There  are  inequities  which  must 
be  abolished.  There  are  unfairnesses 
Which  cannot  be  tolerated. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  we  must 
keep  firmly  in  our  minds.  We  are  dealing 
with  people,  people  who  have  long  memo- 
ries and  strong  feelings. 
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And  there  can  be  no  solution  except 
through  the  people  themselves.  No 
Greek  god  1b  going  to  step  down  from  a 
machine  to  decree  Justice,  equity,  and 
fairness. 

I  voted  for  the  clvll-rlghts  bill,  because 
I  believe  thftt  the  right  to  vote  is  the  most 
important  kistnunent  for  securing  Jus- 
tice. I  wa»' convinced  that  steps  were 
needed  to  alfegoard  that  right. 

There  KCit  som*  allegations  that  the 
steps  we  took  were  not  enough.  If  so,  I 
am  willing  to  take  further  steps. 

Government  is  always  limited  In  what 
It  can  do  to  help  men  andejMpmen.  But 
when  it  guarantees  men^ao^iomen  the 
right  to  vote,  there  is  plen^^aiey  can  do 
to  help  themselves.  If  ther6  are  loop- 
holes, I  believe  they  should  be  plugged, 
and  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  loopholes 
is  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  have  subpena  powers  under  the 
voting  rights  law. 

There  are  other  problems  upon  which 
we  can  act.  The  Nation  has  been  out- 
raged by  the  bombings  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  past  few  months.  These 
bombings  are  not  properly  a  part  of  the 
civil  rights  problem,  because  they  are  the 
product  of  diseased  minds. 

The  civil  rights  problem  centers 
around  prejudices  that  are  deeply  in- 
grained tn  the  minds  of  people  who  are 
normal.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  is  re- 
flected in  the  activities  of  those  who  are 
imbalanced. 

Since  even  deranged  mentalities  are 
capable  of  interstate  conspiracies.  Fed- 
eral action  is  needed  to  help  the  local 
authorities.  I  believe  that  this  will  be 
accepted  by  people  all  over  our  country. 

But  the  ultimate  objective  of  our  ac- 
tivities must  be  a  positive  solution  to  the 
civil  rights  issue.  Punitive  legislation 
may  satisfy  the  souls  of  those  who  feel 
outraged.  But  it  aggravates,  not  heals, 
the  gaping  wounds. 

We  set  up  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion in  the  1957  act  because  we  were  look- 
ing for  positive  solutions.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  Commission  has  not  had  suf- 
ficient time  to  do  all  of  Its  work.  Its  life 
should  be  extended. 

It  is  about  time  to  find  out  what  would 
happen  if  we  were  to  adopt  a  positive 
approach  to  the  problem.  And  I  am  pro- 
posing today  a  step  which  is  modest,  but 
which  presents  a  new  direction. 

The  civil  rights  issue  is  essentially  a 
controversy  between  people.  It  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  great  manage- 
ment-labor controversies  in  our  land. 

Of  all  the  Government  agencies,  one 
of  the  most  successful  has  been  the 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  It 
has  done  more  to  preserve  peace  and  se- 
cure justice  than  almost  any  other 
agency  of  Government. 

The  concept  of  conciliation  is  a  simple 
one,  but  like  many  simple  ideas  it  has 
tremendous  power.  In  any  protracted 
controversy  there  is  the  stage  of  stale- 
mate, a  stalemate  so  bad  that  people  can- 
not talk  to  each  other.  At  this  point, 
an  outside  and  objective  party  arriving 
on  the  scene  can  act  as  an  objective  lis- 
tener with  a  Judicioiis  temperament  and 
get  people  talking  again. 

I  believe  we  should  borrow  from  a 
tested    concept.      I    believe    we    should 


draw  upon  the  experience  of  the  past.  I 
believe  we  should  try  in  a  new  field 
something  that  has  worked  in  an  old 
field. 

I  am  Introducing  today  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  legislation  to  accomplish 
four  objectives: 

First,  to  establish  a  Commimity  Rela- 
tions Service  as  an  independent  Federal 
agency  to  keep  open  the  channels  of 
communication  among  our  people. 

Second,  a  bill  very  similar  to  the  con- 
cepts advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin)  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], to  make  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  explo:sives  for  bombing  and 
interstate  conspiracies  to  intimidate  peo- 
ple with  bombs  Federal  offenses. 

I  am  sure  thorough  hearings  can  im- 
prove the  language  suggested,  and  I 
hope  we  can  secure  thorough  hearings 
promptly. 

Third,  a  measure  to  grant  the  Attor- 
ney General  subpena  powers  in  voting 
rights  cases — subpena  powers  that  can 
be  enforced  if  necessary  by  a  tlfffee- 
Judge  Federal  court. 

Fourth,  a  measure  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1961. 

These  measures,  by  and  large,  are  self- 
explanatory.  But  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Community  Relations 
Service.  I  feel  that  if  it  is  properly  es- 
tablished and  manned,  it  could  be  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  far-reaching 
steps  toward  an  ultimate  solution  of  the 
civil  rights  issue  that  could  be  taken. 

As  I  understand  the  concept  of  civil 
rights,  they  cannot  undoubtedly  be  en- 
forced by  law.  They  involve  the  idea  of 
human  acceptance,  of  human  under- 
standing, and  of  human  dignity.  The 
outward  manifestations  of  tolerance  can 
be  enforced  by  giuis,  clubs,  and  bayo- 
nets. But  understanding  does  not  exist 
imtil  the  people  themselves  will  it  to 
exist. 

Controversies  involving  civil  rights 
have  reached  a  point  where  they  can 
be  paralyzing  to  whole  communities. 
But  they  are  controversies  which  can 
be  settled  if  the  yawning  chasm  between 
people  can  be  bridged. 

Usually  when  the  controversy  reaches 
a  point  where  it  is  paralyzing,  an  added 
factor  complicates  the  picture.  It  is 
that  the  leaders  on  both  sides  cannot 
talk  to  each  other. 

They  have  said  unforgivable  things. 
Unforgettable  insults  have  been  traded. 
Passions  and  emotions  have  been  in- 
flamed to  a  pitch  that  will  not  cool  down 
by  itself. 

But  somehow  life  must  go  on.  People 
must  be  fed.  The  implements  of  trans- 
portation must  move.  The  channels  of 
commerce  must  flow  uninterrupted. 

These  are  compulsions  upon  both  sides 
to  flnd  a  just  settlement.  And  a  Just 
settlement  can  be  foiuid — if  only  people 
will  talk  to  each  other. 

At  this  point,  a  conciliator  would  be 
worth  Ills  weight  in  gold.  A  man  who 
could  be  trusted  and  who  could  come 
into  the  commimity  and  go  back  and 
forth  between  the  leaders  could  break 
the  log  Jam  in  communications. 

And  the  people  themselves  would  set- 
tle the  controversy.    The  measure  I  am 


introducing  would  place  heavy  respon- 
sibilities upon  the  conciliator.  He  would 
have  to  be  an  imaginative  man;  an  im- 
derstanding  man;  a  man  of  absolute 
integrity. 

Such  men  are  difficult  to  flnd.  But 
they  are  not  impossible  to  flnd.  And  I 
think  that  one  of  the  lessons  of  Amer- 
ican history  is  that  great  crises  and 
troublesome  times  invariably  produce  a 
breed  of  men  who  measure  up  to  the 
crises  and  who  can  master  the  times. 

I  know  this  concept  will  not  satisfy 
those  who  seek  to  punish.  But  neverthe- 
less, this  is  a  concept  which  has  proved 
its  effectiveness  in  the  labor  field  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

The  conciliator  would  perform  the 
most  important  of  all  services — keep  peo- 
ple in  communication  with  each  other. 
And  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
the  ability  of  people  to  solve  any  prob- 
lem— so  long  as  they  are  in  communica- 
tion. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that 
the  civil  rights  issue  is  not  going  to  go 
away — and  it  should  not  go  away  so  long 
as  there  are  m Justices  to  be  corrected  In 
any  State  in  this  Union. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  the 
issue  is  not  going  to  be  solved  by  force — 
because  the  ultimate  goal  is  human  ac- 
ceptance and  that  is  never  secured  by 
force. 

If  an  issue  will  neither  disappear  nor 
yield  to  force,  a  third  course  must  be 
found. 

I  do  not  even  pretend  that  the  measure 
I  am  proposing  solves  the  civil  rights 
issue.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
which  I  believe  will  ultimately  solve  it. 
And  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Even  more.  I  hope  it  will  bring  forth 
other  proposals  which  will  help  our  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves. 

Personally,  I  am  willing  to  face  any 
issue  which  comes  before  the  Senate  In 
the  regular  course.  I  will  neither  evade 
nor  avoid  any  problem. 

My  record  is  entirely  clear,  as  Is  the 
record  of  all  my  colleagues  who  were  here 
to  vote  on  the  1957  act.  We  did  not  need 
to  invoke  cloture  for  every  Senator  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

And  we  will  have  to  Invoke  cloture  in 
the  future,  I  hope. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  ef- 
forts which  seek  to  "test"  something  to 
put  the  monkey  on  somebody  else's  back. 
to  put  somebody  else  on  the  spot  or  to 
"make  a  record."  They  are  looking  for 
efforts  to  achieve  objectives. 

There  are  no  Jot>s  for  the  Jobless  to  be 
found  in  reflghtlng  the  battles  of  history. 
There  is  no  human  dignity  to  be  gained 
by  punishing  those  who  may  have  com- 
mitted sins  in  the  past.  There  is  no  unity 
and  concord  in  bitter,  divisive  argu- 
ments. 

There  are  forces  at  work  in  our  coun- 
try today  which  will  lead  us  to  pros- 
perity, dignity,  and  unity — If  we  give 
them  a  chance  to  operate. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  sympathize  with 
those  who  feel  that  everything  should 
be  done  at  once— or  nothing.  But,  even 
though  I  can  sympathize  with  them.  I 
cannot  agree  they  are  pursuing  a  course 
that  will  bring  the  best  results. 
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Rome  was  not  built  In  a  day.  And 
compared  to  the  promotion  of  himian 
understanding,  the  building  of  Rome  was 
a  mUior  and  relatively  simple  Job. 

The  important  thing  is  to  determine 
what  progress  can  be  made. 

The  late  great  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  achieved  progress  diu-ing  12 
years — m  more  than  three  terms;  se- 
lected overwhelmingly  for  a  fourth 
term— with  nothing  but  willpower  in 
this  fleld. 

President  Truman  achieved  progress 
during  8  years  with  nothing  but  will- 
power and  a  desire  for  legislation. 

President  Eisenhower  in  6  years  has 
received  a  voting  rights  bill  and  a  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Let  US  see  whether  we  in  the  Senate 
cannot  take  another  step,  by  providing 
leadership  that  the  American  people 
yearn  for. 

In  this  spirit  I  have  Introduced  my 
bill  today.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed, 
and  I  hope  it  will  become  a  long  step 
toward  a  new  and  a  fresh  approach  to 
an  extremely  vexin?  and  troublesome 
problem,  which  in  my  opinion  is  holdmg 
back  the  solution  of  many  problems 
which  need  to  be  fa«;ed  up  to  and  to  be 
solved  now. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  499)  ^o  establish  a  Com- 
munity Relations  Sei-vice  to  provide  con- 
ciliation assistance  in  communities 
where  disagreements  or  difficulties 
among  citizens  are  disrupting,  or  are 
threatenmg  to  disrupt,  the  peaceful  life 
of  the  community;  W)  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights;  to  provide  fur- 
ther means  of  securing  and  protecting 
the  right  to  vote;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  t<3  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  ol  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
memorandum  relating  to  conciliation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MXIIOLANDVIC 

1.  In  the  Ubor  fle  d.  concUlatlon  haa  a 
blatory  dating  back  nearly  50  years.  It  waa 
in  1913  that  the  act  creating  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  LAbor  author  laed  the  Secretary  "to 
appoint  commissioners  of  conciliation  In 
labor  disputes  whenever  in  his  judgment  the 
IntereaU  of  industrial  business  may  require 
It  to  be  done." 

2.  In  1947.  a  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
clUatlon  Service  was  established  as  an  In- 
dependent agency.  Tae  first  director  of  the 
Independent  agency  was  Cyrus  S.  Chang. 

3.  It  Is  dlfncult  to  {;lve  statistical  data  on 
the  agency  simply  because  It  settles  so  many 
disputes  before  the  participants  get  to  a 
stnice  or  a  lockout.  But  there  Is  universal 
agreement  that  when  administrative  con- 
ciliators are  sent  Into  a  "stalemate"  situa- 
tion they  can  be  more  effective  than  any 
other  agency  of  government  In  the  labor- 
management  field.  Tlielr  effectiveness  flows 
from  the  fact  that  basically  people  want  a 
stalemate  situation  solved  and  the  concilia- 
tors have  more  flexibility  than  anyone  else. 

4.  The  degree  of  confidence  In  which  the 
agency  Is  held  can  be  detmnlned  to  some 
extent  by  the  mere  fa<:t  that  In  fiscal  1067. 
77.973  cases  were  referred  to  It.  ICany  of 
tii.;se   cases  were   not  accepted  for  lack   of 


Jurisdiction  or  were  consolidated  with 
others.  But  the  important  thing  is  that 
so  many  people  wanted  the  agency  brought 
Into  their  dispute. 

6.  A  typical  situation  In  which  the  serv- 
ice would  be  useful  in  a  clvU  rights  case  Is 
a  bus  strike.  The  whites  can  force  the 
Negroes  to  sit  In  the  back  of  the  bus.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Negroes  can  shut  down 
the  buses  altogether.  This  leads  to  an 
Intolerable  situation,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
community  will  want  to  settle.  But  they 
will  be  Incapable  of  a  settlement  because 
the  white  and  Negro  leaders  have  called 
each  other  so  many  hareh  names  that  they 
cannot  talk  to  each  other.  If  at  this  point 
a  conciliator  arrives  on  the  scene  who  can 
go  back  and  forth  between  the  leaders  his 
services  would  be  Invaluable. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CODE  RELATING 
TO  PROCUREMENT  PROCEDURES 
OP  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  ■ 
bill  entitled  "Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Amendments  of  1959." 

This  bill  is  a  revised  version  of  Senate 
bill  4294  which  I  introduced  in  the  85th 
Congress  on  August  14.  1958.  See  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  104,  part 
14,  pages  17499-17503.  Since  that  date 
the  response  and  interest  which  has  been 
expressed  in  the  bill  has  been  most  en- 
couraging to  me.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  num- 
ber of  articles  reflecting  the  interest  in 
the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  too, 
that  the  bill  which  I  have  just  intro- 
duced, together  with  a  section-by-section 
explanation  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  importance  to  our  Nation  of  the 
procurement  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  quality  of  performance 
of  these  activities  has  enormous  signifi- 
cance for  our  military  defensive  strength, 
for  many  of  our  industries,  and  for  our 
Federal  budget.  Between  $22  billion 
and  $24  bilUon  are  expended  annually 
under  the  authority  of  the  Procurement 
Act.  In  all  three  of  ttiese  respects  the 
Job  of  military  prociu^ment  has  very 
substantial  implications  for  our  national 
economy. 

Successful  performance  of  the  task  of 
military  procurement  depends  on  many 
factors.  The  amoimt  of  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  and  the  fiscal 
management  applied  to  its  expenditure 
by  the  executive  branch  loom  as  very 
large  factors.  Not  less  considerable  in 
its  significance  is  the  quality  of  the 
operational  management  of  procurement 
both  within  the  military  departments 
and  in  industry.  It  is  with  this  manage- 
ment problem  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing attempts  to  deal. 

It  is  a  truism  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  we  cannot  legislate  good 
management.  However,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  we  can  legislate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  good  management  diflQcult  even 
with  good  managers.  In  many  respects 
I  believe  that  the  last  statement  can  be 
said  to  apply  to  the  laws  which  now  apply 
to  military  procurement.  In  many 
ways  these  lawS  contain  obstacles  to  good 
management. 


These  are  highly  technical  statutes. 
Since  this  bill  amends  them,  it  is  itself 
a  rather  technical  bill.  Its  purpose,  how- 
ever, is  not  technical.  It  is  designed  to 
improve  the  laws  governing  military  pro- 
curement to  remove  obstacles  which  they 
now  contain  to  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  military  procurement.  The  bill 
also  contains  provisions  designed  affirm- 
atively to  stimulate  such  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  launching 
of  the  Soviet  sputnik  in  the  fall  of  1957. 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
launched  an  all-out  inquiry  into  U.S. 
satellite  and  missile  programs.  During 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  hearings 
there  was  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
Soviet,  had  been  able  to  perfect  their 
weapons  development  process  so  as  to  cut 
lead  time,  that  is,  the  time  required  from 
the  generation  of  a  military  requirement 
to  the  delivery  of  operational  hardware, 
to  one-half  that  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  J.  Sterling  Livingston,  of  the  T^fX- 
vard  Business  School,  offered  awlaial 
examples  of  this  Soviet  achievement  He 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the 
Soviets  had  developed  their  Bison  boml>- 
er  in  4  Vi  years  compared  to  the  8  Vi 
necessary  to  develop  the  B-52.  It 
clear,  during  the  hearings,  that  a  rtOoc- 
tion  in  weapons  procurement  lead  time 
was  one  of  the  most  critical  needs  of  our 
national  security.  In  response  to  a 
question  which  I  asked  Dr.  Uvins^tax.  he 
later  wrote  the  committee  as  f<dIows: 

Because  of  our  tlme-consumlrg  mdUttary 
procurement  process,  this  Nation  loMs  mixdi 
valuable  time  in  weapons  developnoenft..  •• 
compared  with  the  Soviets.  Our  requUttaa^ 
Ing  and  contracting  procedures — tnvolvl[|g»ia 
they  do,  the  solicitation  and 
proposals,  the  negotiation  of 
terms,  and  the  review  and  api»rovai  ei  ■ 
tractual  documents— coupled  with  til* 
slon  of  technical  authority  between 
military  services  and  our  weapons  contrac- 
tors, shackle  this  Nstlon's  weapons  develop- 
ment process  with  functions  that  do  not 
exist  under  the  Soviet  system.  Senator 
SALTONSTALL  asked,  during  my  testimony, 
whether  the  delays  in  the  military  procure- 
ment process  were  not  due  to  requirements 
Imposed  on  the  military  services  by  lam 
such  as  PubUc  Law  413  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress. Although  I  could  not  recall  the  law 
by  number  at  that  time.  Senator  Saltow- 
STALL's  observation  was  quite  correct.  In 
order  to  speed  up  the  weapons  procurement 
process  and  reduce  proctirement  lead  time, 
changes  must  be  made  In  our  procurement 
laws,  as  well  as  In  the  procurement  pro- 
cedures of  the  military  services.  For  ex- 
ample, the  l^al  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures now  required  to  negotiate  military 
contracts  must  be  simplified. 

The  bill  which  I  am  today  introducing 
is  a  revised  version  of  S.  4294,  which  I 
introduced  late  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
is  an  effort  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
Dr.  Livingston  defined.  It  was  initially 
prepared  and  filed  after  months  of  study. 
A  great  deal  more  effort  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  bill  during  the  recess  of 
Congress.  It  has  been  studied  carefully 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
Oovernment  agencies.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  several  industrial  seminars, 
drawing  upon  the  leading  minds  in  law 
and  business  in  the  defense  procurement 
field.    I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
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revision  which  I  am  offering  today  com- 
bines the  best  Judgment  of  many  of  the 
most  experienced  men  in  the  procure- 
znent  field.  Although  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  not  committed  Itself  for- 
mally, it  is  my  understanding  that  they 
are  substantially  in  support  of  the  basic 
concepts.  Members  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission Task  Force  on  Military  Procure- 
ment have  expressed  keen  interest  in  the 
legislation.  And  many  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible industrial  associations,  repre- 
senting both  large  and  small  business, 
have  given  their  wholehearted  backing. 
Congress  now  has  the  challenge  to  put 
In  order  our  prociurement  laws  for  the 
needs  of  the  critical  age  in  which  we  live. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  participated 
In  drafting  the  present  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  in  1947.  It  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  be  a  good  workable  act 
which  fully  served  the  Government's  in- 
terest. Much  of  our  experience  under 
the  act  has  borne  out  its  wisdom. 

But  it  was  written  in  the  climate  of  a 
world  at  peace — in  the  days  immediately 
following  World  War  n. 

Since  the  writing  of  the  act  military 
technology  has  dramatically  changed 
and  the  climate  is  now  one  of  uncertain 
peace,  of  tension,  and  crisis. 

Thus,  in  the  space  age — the  era  of  the 
ballistic  missiles — the  capability  for 
lightning-fast  response  is  essential  for 
our  Nation's  security. 

If  new-weapons  development  is  to 
keep  pace  with  our  critical  space  age 
needs,  procurement  processes  must  be 
accelerated.  Congress  should  not  delay 
in  discarding  obsolete  requirements 
which  not  only  slow  down  the  develop- 
mental process  for  modem  weapons  but 
also  are  a  drain  up>on  engineering  and 
administrative  talent  and  upon  the  tax- 
payer's dollars. 

The  bill  proposes  giving  statutory  rec- 
ognition and  encouragement  to  many 
practices  which  have  been  proven  in  the 
past  few  years  to  be  extremely  effective 
both  in  reducing  weapons  lead  time  and 
in  encouraging  efficient  procurement. 
Congress  can  consider  these  potential 
benefits  from  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation : 

(a)  A  reduction  in  time-consuming, 
detailed  supervision  of  military  produc- 
tion contracts. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  incentives 
to  promote  the  fullest  utilization  of  in- 
dustrial ingenuity. 

(c)  Management  responsibility  for  in- 
dustry's part  in  weapons  development 
coordinated  by  Industry. 

(d)  Increased  speed  and  efficiency  in 
weapons  development  and  production. 

(e)  Reduction  of  paperwork  and  ulti- 
mate savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

Undeniably  the  United  States  has 
maintained  overall  military  superiority 
In  the  great  power  struggle  of  the  cold 
war.  We  have  today  the  necessary  mili- 
tary strength  to  deter  aggression — to 
discourage  any  nation  from  attacking  us 
because  of  the  knowledge  that  we  could 
return  upon  him  complete  devastation. 

It  is  this  strength  that  we  must  main- 
tain in  the  years  ahead.  If  we  assume 
that  our  future  security  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  maintain  adequate  mili- 
tary strength  for  deterrent  capability — 
and  this  is  a  sound  assimxption — .then 


lead  time,  the  time  tor  development  of 
weapons  from  ideas  to  hardware,  is  all- 
critical.  We  can  ill  afford  a  month's  or 
even  a  week's  delay  In  vital  procure- 
ment. 

Our  Pentagon  planners  can  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future.  Industry  has 
the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness.  Con- 
gress must  now  remove  the  restrictions 
on  both. 

Por,  upon  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
oiu"  procurement  procedures  and  upon 
our  military-industrial  strength  may 
well  depend  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  im- 
mediately after  these  remarks,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  various  provisions  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  brief  articles  concerning 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  But- 
ler in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  explanation  and 
articles  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  500)  to  amend  Utle  10  of 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  pro- 
curement procedures  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  explanation  and  articles  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Saltonstall  are  as  follows: 

SccnoN-BT-SxcnoN  Explanatiom  or  S.  600, 

86th  Conqrkss.  1st  Ssssion   (Rkvision  or 

S.  4294.  85th  Cono.,  2d  Session) 

The   provisions  of   the  bill  would   amend 

chapters  137.  139.  and  141  of  title  10  of  the 

United  States  Code  and  sections  102(e)  and 

106(a)    of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  as 

follows : 

Section  2  would  amend  Mction  2301  of 
chapter  137  by  providing  a  new  and  ex- 
panded declaration  of  policy. 

Explanation:  The  present  policy  state- 
ment in  section  2301  expresses  only  the 
policy  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  partic- 
ipation of  small  business  concerns  In 
armed  services  procurement.  The  proposed 
new  policy  statement  contained  In  section 
2  of  the  bill  is  comprehensive  and  best  ex- 
plained by  reading  its  full  text.  The  poli- 
cies which  it  declares  are  mirrored  In  the 
substantive  provisions  which  would  govern 
military  procurement  assuming  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  other  sections  of  the 
bill  were  enacted.  It  seems  wise  and  highly 
desirable  for  Congress  to  declare  com- 
prehensively its  policies  regarding  military 
procurement. 

Section  3  would  amend  section  2304(a)  of 
chapter  137  by  speciflcally  authorizing  the 
use  of  comp>etltlve  negotiation  In  prociire- 
ment  covered  by  such  chapter. 

Explanation:  Section  2304(a)  now  au- 
thorizes negotiated  procurement,  with  no 
requirement  of  competition  therein,  in 
17  specified  situations  excepted  from 
a  general  requirement  that  procurement 
purchases  and  contrticts  be  made  by  formal 
advertising.  Formal  advertising,  which  is 
defined  as  a  procedure  In  the  present  sec- 
tion 2305  of  chapter  137,  Involves  publica- 
tion to  all  potential  suppliers  of  an  adver- 
tisement of  and  invitations  to  bid  on  the 
purchase  or  contract  to  be  made,  public 
opening  of  aU  bids  received  and,  generally 
■peaking,  award  of  the  purchase  or  con- 
tract to  the  lowest  price  responsible  bidder 
whose  bid  conforms  to  the  invitations. 
Ck>mpetltlve  negotiation  Is  a  method  d 
negotiated  procurement  which  affords  com- 
petition. It  has  been  evolved  administra- 
tively by  the  agencies  and  Is  used  In  much 


of  their  negotiated  procurement  made  under 
the  17  exceptions  listed  In  section  2304(a). 
Section  3  of  the  bill  would  In  effect  require 
Its  use  where  practicable.  Competitive  ne- 
gotiation would  be  defined  as  a  procedure 
by  an  amendment  to  see.  2306  proposed  by 
sec.  4  of  thebUl.) 

Principally  because  of  the  novelty  and 
Increasing  complexity  of  advanced  weapons 
needed  by  the  armed  services,  the  services 
have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  negotia- 
tion rather  than  formal  advertising  in  most 
of  their  procurement.  For  the  past  few 
years,  over  86  percent  of  the  dollars  spent  for 
military  procurement  have  been  by  nego- 
tiation rather  than  formal   advertising. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  present 
section  2304(a)  sutes  as  the  legal  rule  for 
military  procurement  what  has  of  necessity 
in  practice  become  the  exception.  The  bill's 
proposed  amendment  of  section  2304(a> 
would  restore  logic  to  the  law  by  authorizing 
and  requiring  the  use  of  competitive  ne- 
gotiation as  a  proper  method  of  procurement 
alternative  to  formal  advertising  whenever 
the  degree  of  competition  afforded  by  the 
latter  is  not  practicable.  (The  bill  Is  not 
designed  to  reduce  the  present  requirement 
or  use  of  formal  advertising.)  Unqualified 
negotiation  would  be  continued  as  presently 
provided  for  use,  with  no  requirement  of 
competition,  in  the  17  situations  listed,  when 
no  competition  is  possible  or  when  overriding 
considerations,  based  essentially  on  military 
requirements,    preclude    competition. 

The  chief  practical  virtue  of  the  bUll  pro- 
posed revision  of  section  2304(a)  is  twofold. 
First.  It  would,  when  read  with  the  policy  de- 
clared in  section  (b)  of  the  new  declaration 
of  policy  proposed  in  section  a  of  the  bill, 
require  such  competition  of  whatever  kind 
and  degree  (through  formal  advertising  or 
competitive  negotiation)  Is  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  the  mUltary  departments,  the 
character  of  the  products  and  services  being 
procured,  and  the  conunercial  or  industrial 
environment  of  such  products.  The  law 
now  requires  no  competition  In  negotiated 
procurements.  I.e..  where  formal  advertUing 
Is  not  required.  Accordingly,  the  proposed 
revision  of  section  2304(a)  would  enlarge  the 
scope  of  military  procurement  in  which  com- 
petition Is  required  by  law. 

Second.  It  would  permit  substantial  sav- 
ings of  time  and  paperwork  which  should 
translate  themselves  into  savings  of  money. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  section  2304(a) 
requires  the  making  of  determinations  and 
decisions  as  authority  to  procure  by  nego- 
tiation under  many  of  the  17  exceptions 
therein  provided.  These  must  be  factually 
and  legally  adequate  to  Justify  negotiation  in 
each  Instance.  The  making  of  these  deter- 
minations and  decisions  takes  considerable 
time  and  paperwork.  Since  the  bill's  pro- 
posed amendment  of  section  2304(a)  would 
not  require  such  determinations  and  de- 
cisions preliminary  to  the  use  of  competitive 
negotiation.  It  would  create  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity for  eliminating  paperwork  and  con- 
serving time,  manpower  and.  hopefully, 
money. 

Section  4  would  amend  section  2305  or 
chapter  137  by  providing  that  formally  ad- 
vertised procurements  may  be  restricted  to 
small  business  concerns;  by  defining  the 
procedure  of  "competitive  negotiations";  by 
providing  that  formal  advertising  and  com- 
petitive negotiation  shall  be  conducted  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
and  by  providing  a  general  requirement  that 
specifications  In  all  procurements  under  title 
10  should  be  written  in  the  simplest  prac- 
ticable manner.  In  terms  of  performance 
rather  than  design  and  manufacturing  de- 
tails whenever  practicable.  (Sec.  2306 
now  defines  the  procedure  of  "formal  ad- 
vertising" In  three  subsections  designated 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  respectively.  It  also  pro- 
vides In  subsection  (d)  that  any  bid  re- 
ceived In  formal  advertising  which  evidences 
a  violation  of  ths  antitrust  laws  shall  b« 
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referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  appro- 
priate action.) 

Section  4(a)  would  redesignate  section 
a30S(a)  as  a306(a)(l)  and  amend  it  by  the 
addition  of  a  proviso  that  procurement  by 
formal  advertising  may  l>e  restricted  to  small 
business  concerns  by  unUateral  action  of  an 
agency. 

Explanation:  Such  restriction  may  In  ef- 
fect be  achieved  under  present  law  In  two 
ways:  (1)  by  means  of  the  set-aside  proce- 
dure provided  In  section  15  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  which  contains  a  requirement 
of  Joint  determination  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmlnUtratlon  and  the  procuring 
agency  as  a  precondition  to  such  restriction, 
and  (2)  In  procurement  made  under  one  of 
the  negotiation  exceptions  found  In  section 
2304(a)  of  chapter  137,  as  to  which  no  com- 
petition la  required. 

The  two  present  methods  available  for  re- 
stricting an  advertised  procurement  to 
small  business  concerns  are  rerpectively  ad- 
ministratively complicated  by  (1)  the  need 
for  Joint  determinations  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  procuring 
agency,  and  (2)  the  need  to  make  determina- 
tions and  decisions  as  required  for  negoti- 
ated procurements  under  section  2304(a)  of 
chapter  137.  It  reems  highly  desirable  and 
consistent  with  existing  congressional  policy 
regarding  small  business  participation  In 
Government  procurement  to  provide  author- 
ity for  a  procuring  agency  to  make  an  ad- 
vertised procurement  restricted  to  small 
business  concerns  by  unilateral  and  uncon- 
ditional action  of  such  agency.  Such  new 
method  will  afford  opportunity  for  simplify- 
ing and.  hopefully.  Increasing  small  business 
participation  In  formally  advertised  pro- 
curement. 

Section  4(b)  would  repeal  section  2306(b) 
which  rends  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  specifications  In  Invitations  for 
bids  must  contain  the  necessary  language 
and  attachments,  and  must  be  sufficiently 
descriptive  In  language  and  attachments  to 
permit  full  and  free  competition.  If  the 
specifications  In  an  Invitation  for  bids  do 
not  carry  the  necesfary  descriptive  language 
and  attachments,  or  if  those  attachments  are 
not  accessible  to  all  competent  and  reliable 
bidders,  the  Invitation  Is  Invalid  and  no 
award  may  be  made." 

Explanation:  The  repeal  of  the  section  Just 
quoted  is  proposed  because  by  Its  terms.  Its 
legislative  history,  and  its  administrative  ap- 
plication, the  section  stresses  the  use  of  overly 
detailed  specifications.  (See  discussion  of 
sec.  4(f)  of  the  bill.) 

Section  4(c)  would  redesignate  section 
2305(c)   as  subsection  2305(a)(2). 

Section  4(d)  would  Insert  a  new  section 
2305(b).  divided  Into  subsections  (1).  (2), 
and  (3) .  Which  would  define  the  procedure  of 
comp>etltive  negotiation. 

Explanation:  The  principal  differences  be- 
tween formal  advertising  and  competitive 
negotiation  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  formal  advertising  the  advertisement 
Is  made  to  all  potential  bidders  so  as  to  afford 
as  nearly  as  possible  "free  and  full  competi- 
tion." In  competitive  negotiation  requests 
for  proposals  need  be  made  only  to  "two  or 
more  sources." 

a.  In  formal  advertising  the  emphasis  is  on 
price  competition,  and  award  Is  generally 
made  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  with 
no  negotiation  relating  to  the  purchase  after 
the  opening  of  bids.  In  competitive  negotia- 
tion, because  of  the  Government's  compara- 
tive uncertainty  about  the  purchase  being 
made  thereby:  competition  with  respect  to 
factors  other  than  price  Is  essential;  negotia- 
tions after  the  receipt  and  review  of  proposals 
is  frequently  necessary:  and  award  is  some- 
times made  to  other  than  the  lowest  pries 
offeror. 

Since  competitive  negotiation  would  be 
given  statutory  status  by  force  of  section  3  of 
the  bill.  It  should  be  generally  defined  In 
procedural   terms  as   formal   advertising   is. 


Congress  will  thus  have  furnished  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  with  guidelines  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  more  detailed  regulations. 

83Ctlon  4(e)  would  redesignate  section 
2335(d)  as  section  2305(c)  and  amend  it  to 
extend  to  a  proposal  received  during  com- 
petitive negotiation  the  requirement  which 
It  now  provides  that  a  bid  received  after 
formal  advertising  evidencing  an  antitrust 
law  violation  be  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

Explanation :  The  requirement  of  referring 
possible  antitrust  violations  evidenced  by 
bids  received  on  formal  advertising  should 
apply  equally  to  such  violations  evidenced 
by  proposals  received  during  competitive 
negotiation. 

Section  4(f)  would  Insert  two  new  sections 
2305(d)  and  (e).  Section  2305(d)  would  re- 
quire that  formal  advertising  and  competi- 
tive negotiation  be  conducted  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Sec- 
tion 2305(e)  would  require  that  property 
procured  under  tlUe  10  be  Identified  In  spec- 
ifications which  shall  express  the  chcu-AC- 
terlstlcs  of  the  property  In  the  simplest  prac- 
ticable manner,  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  procuring  agency,  the  nature  of  the 
property,  the  Defense  cataloging  and  stand- 
ardization programs,  and  wherever  practi- 
cable In  terms  of  performance  rather  than 
design  and  manufacturing  details. 

Explanation:  The  proposed  new  section 
2305(d)  Is  designed  to  assure  that  formal 
advertising  and  competitive  negotiation  will 
be  conducted  as  uniformly  as  practicable  by 
all  procuring  agencies.  Also,  the  provision 
win  foreclose  the  posslbUlty  of  having  these 
procedures  defined  by  any  Government 
agency  outside  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  would  not  be  as  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  military  procurement. 

The  proposed  new  section  2305(e)  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  mUitary  departments 
to  simplify  their  specification  procedures. 
There  Is  considerable  opinion  and  evidence 
that  much  manpower,  time,  and  money  could 
be  conserved,  and  paperwork  eliminated,  by 
cutting  down  on  the  preparation  of  detailed 
design  and  manufacturing  specifications. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  such  specifications 
increases  the  need  for  close  supervision  and 
time-consuming  review  and  approval  of  engi- 
neering and  manufacturing  changes  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  procuring  agency.  Specifica- 
tions emphasizing  performance  character- 
istics tend  to  speed  the  performance  of  the 
work  Involved  by  vesting  In  the  contractor 
greater  responsibility  for  engineering  and 
manufacturing  Judgment.  Furthermore, 
their  use  tends  to  enlarge  the  segment  of 
Industry  which  can  bid  on  military  procure- 
ment and  thereby  broadens  the  base  for  com- 
petition and  supply  and  thiis  tends  to  lower 
procurements  costs. 

The  specifications  for  mUltary  procurement 
must  be  expressed  In  ternu  consistent  with 
the  requirements  defined  by  the  services  and 
consistent  with  their  other  needs.  Including 
standardization  for  logistic  support  and 
training;  however,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste 
skiUed  manpower,  time,  or  money  by  the 
preparation  and  use  of  overly  detailed  speci- 
fications. 

Section  5(a)  would  amend  section  2306(a) 
of  chapter  137  by  changing  the  word  "may" 
to  "shall"  in  the  second  sentence  thereof, 
and  changing  the  word  "any"  to  "the"  in 
such  sentence. 

Explanation:  The  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  to  require  the  head  of  an 
agency,  rather  than  simply  to  permit  him, 
as  the  present  wording  of  .the  section  does, 
to  make,  under  section  2304.  the  kind  of 
contract  that  he  considers  wlU  promote  the 
best   Interests  of   the  United   States. 

Section  5(b)  would  amend  section  2306(c) 
of  chapter  137  by  specifically  and  without 
qualification  authorizing  the  use  of  cost  con- 
tracts or  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts  for 
experimental,    developmental,    or    research 


work  «nd-#y  deleting  therefrom  the  refer- 
ence. In  tbfe  nature  of  a  qualified  prohibition, 
to  making  Incentive  contracts. 

Explanation:  Section  2306(c)  now  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  cost  contracts,  cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee  contracts  and  incentive  contracts 
except  when  It  Is  determined  that  such  con- 
tracts are  likely  to  be  less  costly  than  other 
kinds  or  that  It  Is  Impractlciible  to  obtain 
the  kind  or  quality  of  property  or  services 
required  by  other  kinds  of  contracts.  Sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  bUl  would  eliminate  this 
qualified  prohibition  as  applied  to  Incentive 
contracts  thereby  In  effect  permitting  their 
use  without  a  sjjeclflc  conditions  precedent. 
Section  5(b)  would  also  speclficaUy  author- 
ize the  use  of  cost  and  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts  for  experimental,  developmental,  or 
research  work.  Such  contracts  cannot  now 
be  used  for  such  work  under  section  2306(c) 
unless  one  of  the  determinations  mentioned 
above  Is  made. 

Cost  or  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts  ar« 
of  necessity  the  kind  predominantly  used  lor 
procuring  experimental,  developmental,  or 
research  work.  For  this  reason  It  seems  de- 
sirable for  the  law  to  authorize,  rather  than 
to  conditionally  prohibit,  the  use  of  such 
contracts  for  such  procurement.  Thus,  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  to  conserve  time 
and  effort  by  eliminating  the  making  of  de- 
terminations now  required  as  a  condition  for 
their  use.  (The  necessity  for  making  such 
determinations  as  a  condition  to  the  use  of 
cost  contracts  in  other  procurement  would 
be  unaffected  by  the  proposed  amendment 
of  sec.  2306(c).) 

Incentlve-tsrpe  contracts  are  very  widely 
used  because  of  the  variety  of  ways  they  af- 
ford to  lower  costs.  Improve  quality  and  per- 
formance, and  reduce  time  In  military  pro- 
curement. Therefore  It  is  not  sensible  for 
the  law  to  tend  to  dlscoxu'age  their  use  by 
conditionally  prohibiting  them;  nor  should 
the  law  Interpose  the  administrative  burden 
of  making  determinations  as  a  condition  to 
their  use.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  section 
5(b)  of  the  bUl  would  delete  reference  to  use 
of  Incentive  contracts  from  section  2306(c). 

Section  5(c)  would  add  a  new  section 
2306(f)  ( 1 )  authorizing  the  head  of  an  agency 
to  designate.  In  prime  contracts,  subcontract- 
ing areas  to  be  restricted  by  the  prime  con- 
tractor to  competition  among  qualified  small 
business  concerns  and  (2)  providing  for  reg- 
ulations to  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  Implement  such  authority. 

Explanation:  The  Insertion  of  new  sec- 
tion 2306(f)  would  provide  explicit  statutory 
authority,  nowhere  In  law  now  provided,  for 
the  head  of  an  agency  to  require  In  any 
prime  contract  that  the  prime  contractor 
restrict  to  smaU  business  concerns  competi- 
tion in  his  procurement  of  property  so  speci- 
fied In  his  contract.  The  insertion  of  such 
a  provision  would  eliminate  any  question 
as  to  whether  such  authority  exists.  It  would 
thereby  afford  opportunity  for  efficiently  en- 
larging small  business  participation  In  mili- 
tary procurement  parallel  to  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  amendment  to  section 
2305(a)  proposed  In  section  4(a)  of  the  bUI. 

Section  6  would  amend  section  2311  of 
chapter  137  by  authorizing  the  head  of  an 
agency  to  delegate  his  power  to  make  de- 
terminations and  declsloiu  iinder  clauses 
(11) -(15)  of  section  2304(a)  and  sectloa 
2307(a). 

Explanation:  Section  2311  now  permits 
only  a  very  limited  delegation  by  the  head  of 
an  agency  of  his  power  to  make  determina- 
tions and  decisions  under  clause  (11)  of 
section  2304(a).  and  It  completely  prohibits 
such  delegation  of  determinations  and  deci- 
sions under  claiises  (12) -(IS)  of  sec'don 
2304(a).  These  clauses  provide  five  of  the 
so-called  negotiation  exceptions  from  the 
general  requirement  that  purchases  be  made 
by  formal  advertising  and  require  determina- 
tions and  decisions  as  follows:  (11)  ITiat  the 
iwoperty  and  services  to  be  procured  are  for 
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ezperimentAl.  developmental,  or  research 
vork;  (12)  that  the  procurement  should  not 
be  publicly  disclosed;  (18)  that  the  procure- 
ment Is  for  technical  equipment  which  must 
tM  standardised  and  Interchangeable;  (14) 
that  the  property  to  be  procured  requires  a 
substantial  Initial  Investment  or  an  extended 
period  of  preparation  for  manufactvu-e,  and 
that  formal  advertising  might  require  dupli- 
cation of  Investment  or  preparation  already 
made  or  wo\ild  unduly  delay  the  procure- 
ment: (IS)  that  the  bid  prices  received  after 
formal  advertising  are  unreasonable  or  were 
not  Independently  reached  In  open  competi- 
tion. 

Section  2311  also  now  prohibits  delegation 
by  the  head  of  an  agency  of  his  power  to 
make  the  determination  and  decision  under 
section  2307(a)  that  advance  payments  on  a 
negotiated  contract  are  desirable. 

Section  0  of  the  bill  would  make  all  such 
powers  of  determination  unqualifiedly 
delegable. 

The  natiu-e  of  the  determinations  and  decl- 
Blons  described  above  Is  not  such  that  the 
head  of  an  agency  Is  uniquely  qualified 
within  his  agency  to  make  them.  The  pro- 
hibition on  their  delegation  causes  unneces- 
sary time  delays  and  paperwork  In  the  pro- 
curements to  which  they  apply.  According- 
ly, thoy  should  be  made  delegable,  as  section 
«  woxUd  provide,  so  as  to  afford  agency  heads 
the  opportunity  to  increase  efficiency  In  the 
management  of  such  procurements. 

Section  7  would  amend  chapter  141  of  title 
10  by  adding  a  new  section  2389  thereto 
covering  the  procurement  of  operational 
systems. 

Explanation:  Section  7  Is  best  explained 
by  reading  Its  full  text.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  specific  statutory  authority,  en- 
coiu-apement  and  guidelines  for  the  use  of 
the  so-called  weapon  system  method  of 
managing  procurement  of  advanced  weapons 
and  other  operational  systems  as  defined  In 
the  section.  The  term  "operational  system" 
la  used.  Instead  of  "weapon  system"  to  re- 
flect the  encompassing  therein  of  combina- 
tions of  facilities  and  equipments  which  are 
not  weapons. 

Operational  system  procurement  contem- 
plates centralization  of  responsibility  both 
on  the  military  department  side  and  on  the 
Industrial  contractor  side  of  the  contract. 
It  Is  a  style  of  procurement  management 
which  was  developed  administratively  by  the 
Air  Porce.  Starting  In  1954.  the  Air  Force 
has  used  It  In  a  variety  of  procurements,  with 
considerable  efficacy  In  reducing  "lead  time." 
the  period  from  the  definition  of  a  nUlltary 
requirement  to  the  delivery  of  an  operational 
inventory. 

The  proposed  new  provision  for  operational 
system  contracts  Is  designed  to  safeguard 
against  the  potentially  troublesome  aspects 
of  this  method  of  procurement  management, 
such  as  undue  concentration  of  perform- 
ance of  the  work  under  the  contract,  as 
distinct  from  management  responsibility 
therefor,  In  the  hands  of  the  prime  contrac- 
tor; Jeopardizing  fulfillment  of  programs  of 
standardization  of  facilities  and  equipments, 
logistic  support  and  training;  Inadequacy  of 
competition  In  subcontracting  under  the 
prime  contract.  The  provision  Is  also  de- 
signed to  assure  that  there  will  be  coordina- 
tion of  operational  system  procxu-ement 
among  the  military  departments  and  oppor- 
tunity for  small  business  concerns  to  partici- 
pate In  the  work  covered  by  operational  sys- 
tem contracts. 

The  Congress  has  %  rMpontlblllty  to  give 
the  operational  system  concept  speclflo 
statutory  status,  to  Integrate  it  into  con- 
gressional policlee  relating  to  military  pro- 
curement, and  to  prMorlbe  for  its  ui«  In 
•ufBclent  detaU  so  that  it  wUl  be  used  •<• 
fectlvely  to  implement  sueta  poUelea. 

Section  •  contains  miscellaneoiu  teobnloal 
proviaions  wbiob  would  make  Tarloiu  amend- 
menta  to  sections  of  ohapters  187  and  IM 
vhlcb  are  neceeeary  or  detlrablc  to  oooXorm 


to  the  changes  provided  In  other  sections  of 
the  bill. 

Section  9(a)  would  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  exempt  from  renegotia- 
tion all  the  following  contracts  made  under 
chapter  137  of  title  10:  (1)  Fixed  price  con- 
tracts; (2)  contracts  made  after  foi^al  ad- 
vertising; and  (3)  incentive  contracts.  The 
procedures  for  making  and  administering 
such  contracts  are  designed  to  produce  a 
price  which  does  not  include  any  payment 
to  the  contractor  which  can  properly  be  said 
to  Include  "excessive  profits"  in  conform- 
ance with  the  policy  of  the  Congress  de- 
clared In  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  contracts  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation.  To  subject  any  such 
contract  to  renegotiation,  as  it  done  by  pres- 
ent law,  subjects  the  contractor  to  specula- 
tive, potentially  Inequitable,  costly  and 
time-consuming  second-guessing  of  his  re- 
lationship with  the  military  department. 
Any  necessary  price  redetermination  should 
be  negotiated  between  the  contractor  and 
the  procuring  agency  after  all  costs  under 
a  contract  have  been  ascertained.  The  mili- 
tary departments  have  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  do  this.  We  must  design  our  mili- 
tary procurement  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maxlml2se  the  incentives  for  industry  to  want 
to  do  and  to  do  a  good  Job.  Amendment  of 
the  Renegotiation  Act  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  9(a)  of  the  bill  Is  proposed 
to  serve  this  objective. 

Section  9(b)  is  in  the  natiu-e  of  a  techni- 
cal provision  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  section  9(a).  It  would  amend  sec- 
tion 102(e)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
so  as  to  provide  that  the  profit-limitation 
provisions  of  the  so-called  Vlnson-Tram- 
mell  Act  (now  sees.  2382  and  7300  of  title 
10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code),  which  are 
made  inappUc  :b!e  by  such  section  102(e) 
to  contracts  whlrh  are  subject  to  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  of  1951.  will  also  be  Inapplica- 
ble to  contracts  which  would  be  subject  to 
such  act  but  for  the  new  exemption  added 
by  section  9(a)  of  the  bill. 

Section  9(c)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  sections  9(a)  and  (b) 
would  apply  to  contracts  and  related  sub- 
contracts made  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill. 

Section  10  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  take  effect  3  months  after  lU 
enactment. 

[Prom    Aeronautical    Procurement.    October 
19581 

Saltonstall's  Bill  Promises  Relii3-  roa  Dx- 

rxNSE  Procurement   Headaches 

(By  Henry  Lefer) 

Washington.— Military  and  Industry  pro- 
curement officials,  accustomed  to  taking  a 
beating  from  Congress,  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised during  the  closing  days  of  the  85th 
Congress  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  that 
approaches  the  problem  of  procurement  dif- 
ficulties and  delays  constructively. 

Sponsored  by  Senator  Lxvxrett  Salton- 
■TALL  (MassachusetU).  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  last  days  of 
the  session  with  the  Intention  that  It  be 
studied  during  adjournment  and  come  up 
for  action  early  next  year. 

The  bin  U  a  professional  mixture  of  the 
bitter  with  the  better,  and  Is  sure  to  make 
nobody  completely  happy.  But  balancing 
the  galna  and  the  loMee,  it  will  leave  every- 
body somewhat  better  off  than  before  and 
should  accomplish  its  main  purposes: 
Streamlining  the  prociu-ement  prooees  and 
rcduolng  the  lead  time  required  to  develop 
weapon  ayetenu. 

Proposed  ■•  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Oode.  the  biU  would: 

■ztend  the  weapon  eysttm  procurement 
oonoept  to  aU  major  military  operatiozutl 
■ystema. 


Require  that  major  prlmee  holding  weap- 
on system  contracts  extend  full  subcontract 
opportunities  to  small  btislnesa  and  follow 
Government  procedures  with  respect  to  small 
business  participation  In  subcontracts. 

Put  competitive  negotiation  on  a  par  with 
formal  adverUslng  as  a  preferred  way  at 
doing  business. 

Require  the  use  of  functional  or  perform- 
ance specifications,  rather  than  the  presently 
required  detailed  specifications  wherever 
possible  in  formally  advertised  or  competi- 
tively negotiated  procurements. 

Require  that  Incentive  or  fixed-price  con- 
tracts be  used  wherever  possible. 

Exempt  Incentive,  as  well  as  fixed-price 
and  formal  advertised  contracts,  from  Re- 
negotiation  Board   proceedings. 

Encourage  use  of  commercial-type  Itema 
where  full  and  free  competition  Is  available. 

Provide  that  contractors  reimburse  the 
Government  for  use  of  advisory  engineering 
services  of   Government    personnel. 

WEAPON    STSTCM    PROCTTREMENT 

The  Senator's  proposal  that  each  major 
military  operational  system  be  developed 
under  a  single  prime  contractor  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  military  Is  tending  toward 
taking  back  overall  control  into  Its  own 
hands,  with  development  and  production  of 
major  elements  being  handled  by  associate 
contractors. 

Furthermore,  small  business  representa- 
tives have  complained  that  under  the  slngle- 
prlme-contractor  concept  they  have  difficulty 
getting  a  fair  share  of  defense  business. 

Saltonstall  claims,  however  that  "coordi- 
nation and  speed  are  served  by  coupling  re- 
sponsibility, authority,  and  management." 
And  his  legislation  requires  that  major  weap- 
on system  contractors  provide  full  and  free 
competition  among  persons  Interested  In  be- 
coming subcontractors,  and  use  the  same 
preferential  procurement  procedures  that 
rule  Government  prime  contract  relations 
with  small  business.  The  contractor  would 
also  have  to  supply  the  Government  with  a 
list  of  the  companies  from  whom  he  plans 
mo  select  his  subcontractors. 
*  The  result  will  be,  the  Senator  claims, 
that  small  business  will  find  iU  share  of 
Defense  Department  procurennent  dollars 
going  up,  even  as  weapon  systems  become 
larger  and  more  complex. 

coMPrrrnvx  KEOoriATioif 

D?fense  procurement  ofllclals  will  welcome 
the  change  that  puts  competitive  negotiation 
on  an  equal  footing  with  formal  advertised 
buying.  Having  to  Justify  negotiated  pur- 
chasing under  1  of  the  17  exceptions  now 
specified  In  law — a  requirement  that  has 
hindered  and  tended  to  bury  under  redtape 
a  le;;lttmate  and  effective  technique — has 
wasted  more  time  than  procurement  people 
like  to  think  about. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  change  la  the  au- 
thorization to  define  needs  In  terms  of  per- 
formance, rather  than  by  detailed  specs, 
when  this  appears  desirable.  Competitive 
negotiations  would  be  advertised  publicly 
(Just  as  formal  advertised  procurements  are 
today).  Bids,  based  on  functional  or  per- 
formance requirements,  rather  than  detailed 
specifications,  would  then  be  evaluated  com- 
petitively and  the  contract  awarded. 

The  use  of  functional  specifications  will 
also  make  It  easier  for  the  Government  to 
cut  Its  coste  through  incentive-type  oon- 
tracta,  the  Senator  says. 

The  proposed  law  also  adds  an  exception, 
the  18th.  to  the  requlren>ent  that  aU  pur- 
chases be  through  formal  adTcrtlaing  (or 
competitive  negotiation,  if  this  ohang*  la 
adopted).  Under  the  new  exception,  the 
head  of  the  procuring  agency  may  authorloa 
the  use  of  noncompetitive  negotiation  where 
he  determines  this  is  neeeeaary  to  Inaxire  pro- 
curement of  property  or  servicee  of  mitable 
quality. 
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AiH>arently  some  of  thee*  provlatona  will 
do  nothing  but  tell  procurement  omrlals  it's 
O.K.  to  do  what  they  already  have  been 
doing  for  some  time.  But  tbe  changes  are 
extremely  important,  since,  U  adopted,  they 
will  repreeent  a  complete  turnabout  of  Con- 
gress' attitude  toward  many  of  tbeae  tech- 
niques. 

BxirzoonAVioif 


Nearly  everybody — except  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board — welcomes  the  provision  that  in- 
centive as  well  as  formally  advertised  and 
competitively  negotiated  contracts  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Renegotiation  Act. 

Defense  procurement  olBclals  have  been 
pushing  incentive'  contracts  on  the  asstunp- 
tlon  they  can  lower  the  cost  of  weapons. 
Contractors  share  in  efliclency  savings  that 
bring  them  In  under  their  target  prices,  and 
presumably  this  Induces  them  to  look  actively 
for  ways  of  cutting  costs. 

But  their  very  efficiency  may  cost  them 
money,  according  to  Senator  Baltomstau^ 
He  seta  up  this  possible  case ; 

A  manufacturer,  through  efflqlency  and  In- 
genuity, reduces  the  cost  of  a  particular  Job 
substantially.  Under  his  typical  incentive 
contract,  he  gets  20  percent  of  the  saving. 
His  year's  operations  are  then  reviewed — as 
much  as  6  years  later — at  the  regional  and. 
perhaps,  national  renegotiation  levels.  The 
Board  decides  his  profit  was  excessive  for  the 
year  and  recaptures  the  20  percent.  Appar- 
ently he  has  lost  only  the  30  percent  extra 
he  thought  he  had  earned.  However,  the 
Senator  says,  after  he  tuts  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  administrative  renegotiation 
procedurea  and  perhaps  the  coat  of  litigation 
in  appeal  to  the  tax  court,  he  may  find  that 
he  Is  In  worse  shape  than  if  he  never  had 
produced  any  saving  on  the  contract  at  all. 

The  exemption  of  incentive  contracts  from 
renegotiation  will  save  the  Government 
money  in  the  long  run.  the  Senator  believes, 
by  encouraging  contractors  to  hunt  for  econ- 
omies. 

Some  observers  are  reluctant  to  aee  the 
Board  completely  removed  from  the  picture. 
They  say  tliat  some  sort  of  watchdog  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Government's  interesta 
when,  for  example,  an  inexperienced  or  in- 
competent procurement  officer  has  been  fast- 
talked  Into  setting  the  target  price  too  high. 
Others  answer  that  cases  of  this  kind  can  be 
caught  when  Incentive  contracts  include  a 
redetermination  provision,  which  provides 
that  target  prices  be  revised  at  a  certain 
point  In  the  contract  when  some  coat  expe- 
rience has  been  accumulated. 

CHAEGX  roa  BUIViCMI 

The  Senator  told  Aeronautical  Procure- 
ment that  the  provision  that  the  contractor 
reimburse  the  Government  for  uae  of  advisory 
engineering  services  of  Government  person- 
nel win  eliminate  much  redtape  and  put 
many  procurements  on  a  more  truly  com- 
petlUve  basis. 

By.  in  effect,  putting  these  personnel  on 
the  contractor's  payroll,  It  would  permit  aa- 
slgnlng  them  to  his  plant  or  project  where 
they  could  give  faster  decisions  and  clear- 
ances than  he  can  get  now,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  paperwork. 

Preeunuibly,  on  cost  or  incentive  contracts. 
Uncle  Sam  wotild  itlU  be  the  one  who  ulti- 
mately got  tbe  bin  for  these  servloes.  But 
putting  them  out  into  the  open  would  end 
the  praetiee  of  bidding  low  in  tbs  sxpscta- 
tion  of  using  frss  Oovemmsnt  belp.  Tbls 
would  enable  contracting  ofBoUUs  to  oom- 
pare  bids  on  a  sounder  basis,  tbs  Senator 
says. 


Objections  to  tbs  bill  &«▼•  osntsrsd  on 
three  main  aspects: 

Extension  of  tbs  wsapoa  system  prims 
contractor  concept.  Pentagon  and  military 
sources  say  this  eould  prors  unduly  rsstrle- 
tlve,  prefer  to  be  free  to  tailor  thair  proeurs- 
m?nt  approach  to  the  particular  project, 
cv M 


Klevatlon  of  negotiation  to  equal  status 
with  formal  advertising.  There  is  a  strong 
group  in  Waahington  that  feels  the  surest 
way  to  get  a  good  buy  Is  through  a  formal 
advertisement  based  on  fully  defined  ^>eci- 
fleatlons. 

Requirement  that  prime  contractor  rela- 
tions with  subcontractors  be  ruled  by  the 
same  small  business  regulations  that  govern 
Federal  procurement.  The  primes  say  they 
already  follow  these  procedures  on  large  sub- 
contracts anyhow,  and  writing  it  into  law 
this  way  would  hamper  and  restrict  them. 

Despite  the  objections  to  individual  pro- 
visions, overall  reaction  to  the  bill  has  been 
favorable,  and  Its  prospects  appear  to  be 
good.  It  would  go  into  effect  2  months  after 
adoption. 

[From  Nation's  Business,  October  1958] 
Battlx  Comikc  on  Detensx  Butinc 

Pressure  will  be  on  Congress  next  year  to 
revamp  controversial  military  proctu-ement 
practices  so  the  United  States  can  get  weap- 
ons faster  and  cheaper. 

Our  national  safety  and  private  enterprise 
Incentives  as  well  as  a  922  bllllon-a-year  de- 
fense shopping  list  are  Involved  in  the  pro- 
curement issue. 

Whether  the  aging  and  much-amended 
procurement  laws  will  be  overhauled  Is  not 
certain,  but  already  the  ramparts  are  being 
erected  and  ammunition  gathered  for  a  pos- 
sible battle  next  year. 

A  House  Armed  Services  Sul>comnilttee 
plans  hearings  this  fall  on  the  Procurement 
Act  and  contracting  methods,  while  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  is  making  a 
staff  study  which  could  lead  to  hearings  next 
winter  when  Congress  retiims  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Several  key  proposals  aimed  at  reforming 
procurement  practices  have  support  In  In- 
dustry and  at  the  Pentagon.  These  pro- 
posals are  embodied  in  a  bill  by  Senator 
LsTxaxrr  Saltonstall,  top  Republican  on 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  His 
measure  was  Introduced  near  the  end  of 
Congress  and  will  be  introduced  in  similar 
form  when  Congress  convenes.  These  pro- 
posals will  be  in  the  thick  of  any  controversy 
next  year: 

1.  Expand  the  weapons  system  concept 
of  procurement:  The  Armed  Services  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  brought  out  in 
hearings  last  winter  that,  in  many  cases,  10 
years  have  elapeed  between  the  determi- 
nation of  a  military  reqiiirement  and  delivery 
Of  the  item.  However,  in  the  past  few 
years,  delivery  of  military  hardware  has  been 
qtilcker  and  more  efficient  under  what  is 
known  as  weapons  system  procurement.  In- 
stead of  contracting  with  a  number  of  com- 
ponent makers  to  build  parts  for  a  weapon 
with  detailed  specifications,  a  military  serv- 
ice picks  a  prime  cofntractor  who  assumes 
responsibility  and  authority  and  gets  the 
Job  done  through  his  own  and  subctHitrac- 
tors'  resources.  The  Thor  missile,  for  ex- 
ample, was  developed  under  this  system  of 
central  responsibility  in  a  matter  of  months. 

However,  it  is  estimated  less  than  half  of 
the  dollar  amount  of  contracting  is  done 
now  in  this  fashion.  Instead  responsibility 
Is  often  spread  over  multipls  committees  and 
ooomiands.  Decision  making  is  so  divided 
tliat  creative  oontributions  of  industry  are 
discouraged  by  the  necessity  to  justify  the 
most  minute  change  or  innovation  at  con- 
siderable expense  and  delay. 

9.  Use  peirformanes  standards  instead  of 
detailed  spedflcatlona:  Fantastically  detaUed 
specifications  srs  drawn  for  even  tbe  sim- 
ptost  dsfsnss  supplUs  In  aooord  with  the 
Armsd  Serf  less  Proeursmsnt  Act.  The  spec- 
Ifleatlons  somstlmss  take  years  to  prepare. 

Speeifleations  for  a  self-looking  nut,  for 
anmi^e,  cover  84  pages.  An  eleetrlo  eabls 
takas  108  pages  to  dsserlba.  The  speeiflea- 
tions for  an  Army  field  Jacket  are  detailed  In 


ai  pagee.  And  requirements  for  an  tiectronie 
tube  take  190  pages  to  list. 

The  proponents  of  detailed  specifications 
insist  that  If  an  armed  servloe  calls  tor  an 
item  in  general  terms  it  eould  be  delivered 
in  many  cases  by  a  large  corporation  which 
already  manufactures  some  commercial  prod- 
uct similar  to  wliat  is  wanted.  This  would 
give  big  business  an  edge  in  obtaining  pro- 
curement business.  But  if  a  product  has  to 
be  tailor  made,  small  and  big  businesses 
comp>ete  for  the  biislness  on  eq\ial  terms,  or 
BO  says  the  argument. 

Detailed  specifications,  however,  have  hurt 
more  than  one  small  business.  A  small  can- 
ning plant  in  Maine  had  a  contract  to  pro- 
vide sardines  for  the  Navy.  The  contract 
si>ecifled  that  at  least  a  certain  number  of 
sardines  had  to  be  in  each  can,  and  each  can 
a  specific  size.  Sardines  were  running  bigger 
that  year,  however.  So  to  get  the  required 
numt>er  in  each  can  meant  packing  the  cans 
till  they  bulged.  The  Navy  figured  Uie  con- 
tents were  spoiled  and  that  was  what  bloated 
the  cans,  so  the  sardines  were  rejected.  By 
the  time  the  specifications  were  revised,  the 
company  reportedly  lost  so  much  money  be- 
cause of  rejections  it  had  to  fold. 

3.  Use  commercial  type  items  when  pos- 
sible: Custom-made  items  are  often  more 
expensive  tlum  commercial  products  and 
take  longer  to  get.  There  Is  the  case  of  the 
cooling  system  for  a  Jet  fighter's  electronic 
equipment  which  took  months  to  design  and 
develop.  Then  It  was  discovered  that  the 
specifications  were  incorrectly  prepraxed  and 
had  to  be  redone.  After  2  years,  the  military 
finally  bought  a  cooling  system  that  had 
been  on  the  market  commercially  all  the 
time. 

4.  Make  maximum  use  of  incentive  and 
fixed-price  contracts:  Research  contracts 
usually  are  negotiated  on  a  cost-plus-fixed- 
fee  basis,  since  few  precedents  exist  on 
which  to  base  costs.  This  form  of  profit 
guarantee,  despite  the  actual  coet  involved, 
eliminates  a  contractor's  incentive  to  econ- 
omize and  do  the  Job  as  efficiently  and 
quickly  as  possible. 

Critics  of  the  coet-pltis  type  contract  point 
out  that  Ingenuity  and  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can industry  are  penalized  when  no  incen- 
tives are  offered  to  produce  the  best  weapon 
as  quickly  and  as  inexpensively  as  possible. 

In  recent  years,  the  incentive-type  contract 
has  been  used  more  frequently.  With  this 
type  of  contract,  a  target  price  Is  set  for  an 
Item  to  l>e  made.  If  the  contractor  suc- 
ceeds in  making  the  Item  at  lees  than  target 
cost,  he  turns  over  a  fixed  percentage— usu- 
ally 80  percent — of  the  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  gets  to  keep  20  percent.  If  he 
exceeds  the  target  price,  he  must  pay  20  per- 
cent of  the  excess  cost  and  the  Government 
80  percent. 

5.  Exempt  some  contracts  from  Renegotia- 
tion Board  proceedings:  Under  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951,  n^efense  contractor  who 
does  91  million  or  znore  of  business  with  the 
military  is  subject,  with  certain  exceptions, 
to  Renegotiation  Board  proceedings.  His 
profits  are  examined  later  to  see  if  they  are 
excessive. 

Often  the  provisions  of  incentive  or  fixed- 
price  contracts  are  negated  by  renegotlstion. 
Under  a  typical  incentive  contract,  an  air- 
plane manufacturer,  for  instance,  saved  $10 
million  by  making  a  plane  tinder  the  price 
tbe  Government  set  ss  reasonable.  Tbe 
Government  received  88  million  as  a  result 
of  the  contractor's  economiss.  The  contrac- 
tor got  $2  million  of  the  savings.  But  yean 
later  he  was  required  to  go  before  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  and  not  only  forfeit  much 
of  tbe  ao  percent  of  savings,  but  pay  out 
large  sums  In  aocountant  and  Isgal  costs. 

Many  small  defense  eontraotors  refuse  to 
accept  more  than  a  limited  amount  at  mili- 
tary work  because  they  can't  afford  tba 
costs  of  renegotiation  at  soms  later   time. 
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At    preaent   tbe    Renegotiation   Board    la    5 
years  benind  In  some  caaea. 

0.  Aaaure  subcontracting  opportunities  for 
all  businesses:  Small  business  is  given  cer- 
tain privileges  to  make  sure  It  geta  a  shtira 
In  defense  contract  awards.  However,  most 
small  firms  would  be  Ineligible  for  prime 
contracts  where  tbe  weapons  system  con- 
cept Is  feasible.  Therefore,  the  Saltonstall 
proposals  suggest  that  subcontract  oppor- 
tunities be  expanded  for  small  business  by 
requiring  prime  contractors  under  the 
weapons  system  concept  to  follow  Govern- 
ment procedures  now  In  existence  for  mak- 
ing maximum  use  of  small  businesses. 

7.  Olvs  Pentagon  more  flexibility  In  pick- 
ing prime  contractors:  The  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  requires  procurement 
through  advertised  bidding  except  In  cer- 
tain Instances  when  procurement  by  nego- 
tiation Is  permitted. 

Advertising  for  bids  provides  maximum 
competition  and  a  low  price  on  items  made 
by  a  number  of  poaalble  contractors.  But 
It  has  certain  disadvantages.  It  can't  be 
used  for  classified  items  or  where  there 
are  no  fixed  specifications.  It  can't  be 
used  to  obtain  contractors  with  specific 
talents  or  facilities.  Soliciting  in  accord 
with  predetermined  specifications  also  pre- 
vents the  contribution  of  new  knowledge  or 
techniques.  The  formal  bidding  procedtire 
generally  la  more  time  consuming  and  costly 
since  detailed  specifications  must  be  written 
and  bids  must  I>e  evaluated. 

In  cases  where  negotiated  procurement  is 
allowed,  the  Pentagon  has  used  open  and 
competitive  negotiation  wltb  success.  Under 
this  technique,  the  Oovernment's  needs  are 
made  known  to  a  narrower  group  of  po- 
tentially available  and  eligible  contractors. 
Negotiation  then  takes  place  over  a  bar- 
gaining table  with  much  greater  speed  and 
at  lower  overhead  costs  and  in  many  cases 
lower  prices. 

(Prom  Aviation  Week,  Jan.  5.  1969] 
AIA  Endorses  Saltonstall  Bnx 

Washington. — Representatives  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  three  military  services, 
and  the  Aircraft  Industries  Association,  have 
endorsed  the  major  provisions  of  comprehen- 
sive procurement  legislation  proposed  by 
Senator  Lxverett  Saltonstall,  Republican. 
Massachusetts  (Aviation  Week,  Aug.  18.  p. 
26). 

Suggested  changes  were  primarily  to  make 
the  measure  more  workable  and  fiexlble  to 
administer,  less  mandatory. 

The  legislation.  Introduced  in  the  closing 
days  of  Congress  last  summer,  provides: 

Competitive  negotiation  would  be  encour- 
aged to  the  same  extent  that  contract  by 
formal  advertised  bid  is  now,  with  consider- 
ation being  given  to  quality  as  well  as  price. 
AIA's  representative  suggested  that  suitabil- 
ity also  should  be  considered. 

Performance  specifications  would  replace 
the  elaborate  detailed  specifications  now  re- 
quired for  even  minor  weapons.  Defense 
and  AIA  representatives  suggested  that  the 
matter  be  left  discretionary  to  suit  individ- 
ual cases. 

Fixed  price  or  incentive  type  contracts 
would  be  the  rule,  unless  another  type  con- 
tract were  specifically  authorized  by  the 
agency  bead.  AIA  representative  wanted  the 
type  further  detailed,  since  Defense  now  has 
a  wide  variety  of  fixed  and  incentive  con- 
tracts. 

Decentralization  of  military  supervision  of 
research  and  development  contracts  would 
be  encouraged  and  contractors  would  pay 
for  advisory  engineering  services  detailed  to 
a  specific  project  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating the  numerous  layers  of  review  and 
approval  now  required.  Both  AIA  and  De- 
fense representatives  opposed  reimbursement 
by  the  contractor. 


Weapon  system  procurement  concept 
would  be  expanded  to  all  major  military  op- 
erational systems.  Since  operational  sys- 
tems is  virtually  impossible  to  define,  there 
was  general  agreement  by  Defense  and  AIA 
representatives  and  Saltonstall's  staff  that 
use  of  the  concept  should  be  discretionary. 
The  net  result  would  be  a  provision  which 
would  simply  give  weapon-system  procure- 
ment legal  status. 

AIA  has  proposed  elimination  of  two  high- 
ly controversial  provisions  included  in  last 
summer's  version  of  Saltonstall's  bill — re- 
negotiation (see  p.  24)   and  small  business. 

In  the  smsll-butiiness  provision,  Salton- 
stall's measure  would  require  prime  con- 
tractors to  give  preierenUal  treatment  to  in- 
crease the  participation  of  small-busineas 
concerns  in  defense  procurement.  AIA.  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  Industry 
organizations  are  vigorously  opposed  to  this. 
It  would  require  prime  contractors  to  assume 
the  obligations  toward  small  business  now  as- 
sumed by  Defense  Department,  such  as  re- 
viewing each  contract  for  subcontract  set- 
asides  exclusively  for  small  firms. 

Failure  to  safeguard  small-business  inter- 
ests will  mean  strong  opposition  to  the  Sal- 
tonstall measure  by  the  Infiuentlal  House 
and  Senate  Small  Business  Committees. 


(Prom  Time  maf.'azine.  Sept.  8,  19581 

DxrZNSK     Pbocotikmisnt — Tkknch-Wab     Pol- 
icies IN  THi  Spack  Age 

The  biggest  business  in  the  land  is  the 
Government's  tlB-blllion-a-year  buying  of 
military  equipment.  How  well  la  the  Job 
being  done?  Says  Massachusett's  Senator 
Lxverktt  Saltonstall,  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: "The  present  procurement  laws  re- 
sult in  delay  and  unnecessary  expense  that 
our  Nation  can  no  longer  afford." 

When  the  Pentagoa  orders  anything,  from 
screws  to  tanlu,  it  usually  lays  down  a 
complex  set  of  specifications  that  instruct 
the  manufacturer,  s^ep  by  step,  on  how  to 
malce  the  product.  This  produces  some  fan- 
tastic bureaucratic  nonsense.  "Specs"  for  a 
parachute  pull  ring  run  5  pages,  Salton- 
stall found;  for  a  ping  pong  ball  they  ran  to 
18  pages.  They  descrlije  the  obligations  of 
the  contractor,  the  {iroduct's  materials,  de- 
sign, dimensions,  finish,  packaging,  marking 
for  shipment  and  storage,  testing  methods, 
etc.,  etc. 

Specs  often    hobblo   the   manufacturer   at 
every  step,  even  though  he  knows  far  t>etter 
ton  Government  buyers  how  to  make  the 
jrcduct.     When  the  services  ordered  furni- 
ture from  the  Kroehler  Manufacturing  Co.. 
which  has  been  producing  furniture  for  43 
years,  they  instructed  Kroehler  on  every  de- 
tail, down  to  what  kind  of  sandpaper  had 
to   be  used   to   smooth   the   unseen   Insides. 
What  is  worse,  each  of  the  three  services  has ' 
dicrerent  specs  for  ordinary  chairs,  and  some 
of   the  specs   are   30   years   old.     Though   it 
would  be  far  simpler  and  cheaper  for  the 
United  States  to  buy  furniture — and  many 
another  such  item — from  civilian  stocks  "off 
the  shelf,"  diehard  Pentagon  planners  argue 
that  book-length  specifications  are  necessary 
if   the   United    States    is   to   get   its   dollar's 
worth.      But    one    top    procurement    officer 
admits  that  even  the  lengthiest  specs  are  no 
guard    against    a    dislrionest    supplier,    since 
"even  if  we  lay  down  100  specification  details, 
a  sharpster  can  usually  find  a  way  to  cheat 
on  them." 

So  busy  is  the  Pentagon  writing  specifica- 
tions on  exactly  how  a  manufacturer  is  to 
make  an  item  that  it  frequently  overlooks 
the  all-important  thing:  how  well  the  prod- 
uct itself  should  perform.  One  west  coast 
producer  complained  to  Washington  that  if 
he  followed  the  production  specs  on  a  cer- 
tain electronics  contra4;t.  the  product  would 
not  work.  But  the  Peiitagon  told  him  to  go 
ahead   anyhow   and   fill   the   contract,   then 


apply  for  another  coat-plua  contract  to  make 
a  gadget  that  would  work. 

Contractors  complain  that  the  production 
specifications  not  only  are  written  by  theo- 
reticians who  have  never  built  anything,  but 
are  often  enforced  in  contracta  by  inexperi- 
enced, underpaid  Government  negotiators 
who  do  not  understand  production  problems, 
thus  follow  the  contracta  to  the  letter,  are 
afraid  to  uae  better  methoda  found  In  the 
course  of  manufacturing.  Kven  minor  prob- 
lema  take  montha  to  solve  becauae  local 
negotiators  pass  them  to  Washington  for  a 
decision.  "It's  the  old  civil  service  routine," 
says  one  planemaker.  "Government  negoti- 
ators know  that  the  quickest  way  to  get  into 
trouble  is  to  make  a  decision — so  they  pass 
it  up  to  higher  levels.'^ 

Many  of  the  anafus  atem  from  the  fact 
that  the  best  producer  Is  often  turned  down 
in  favor  of  the  cheapest  producer.  The  pro- 
curement statutes  say  that,  whenever  pos- 
sible, the  United  States  muat  advertiae  for 
what  it  needs  and  then  select  the  loweat  bid- 
der even  though  the  lowest  bid  often  comes 
from  a  marginal  producer  with  limited  ex- 
perience, poor  management,  or  inadequats 
financing.  One  Pentagon  official  estimates 
that  85  percent  of  the  advertised-bld  con- 
tracts hit  some  kind  of  snag  in  production, 
thus  become  costlier  in  the  long  run. 

To  eliminate  some  of  these  evils.  Congreaa 
last  month  passed  a  law  to  cut  procurement 
paperwork.  Increase  the  number  of  contracta 
that  may  be  let  by  simple  negotiation  be- 
tween Government  and  contractor.  But 
Senator  Saltonstall  proposed  a  far  broader 
bill  In  the  closing  days  of  Congress  so  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  could  study 
it  and  consider  action  in  the  next  session. 
Senator  Saltonstall  wants  to  shift  much 
of  the  Pentagon's  procurement  responsibility 
to  private  enterprise  by  using  the  weapons 
system  form  of  procurement  that  has  been 
successfully  tried  with  such  weapons  as  the 
Jupiter  and  Thor  missiles.  This  method 
calls  for  the  Government  to  aet  the  per- 
formance standards  for  a  weapon,  then  select 
one  prime  contractor  to  be  responsible  for 
the  project:  the  prime  In  turn  lets  subcon- 
tracts to  other  manufacturers,  and  It  is  his 
Job  to  make  sure  they  produce  fast  and  well. 
In  addition,  the  Saltonstall  bill  would  (1) 
replace  detailed  manufacturing  speclflca- 
tlons  with  simple  performance  requirements, 

(2)  empower  local  negotiators  to  make  deci- 
sions  that   are    now   made    in    Washington. 

(3)  emphasize  quality  as  much  as  cost  in 
selecting  a  producer,  and  (4)  encourage  ne- 
gotiated contracu  rather  than  letting  them 
by  advertised  bidding. 


ADDTTTONAL       DISTRICT       JUDGES. 
NORTHERN  DISTRICTT  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  district  judges  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Illinois,  thus  raising  the 
number  of  judgeships  for  the  district 
from  8  to  10. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  Previously,  In  the 
84th  Congress,  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  had  recommended 
the  creation  of  one  additional  district 
judgeship  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  and  In  its  meeting  of  March  14 
and  15,  1957,  the  Conference  changed  its 
recommendation  from  one  to  two  addi- 
tional district  judgeships  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Illinois. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary In  its  recommendation  In  regard 
to  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  In  the 
84th  and  85th  Congresses  recommended 
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the  additioQ  of  two  additional  district 
judgeships  for  that  district.  This  pro- 
vision has  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
in  both  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses, 
and  the  evidexKe  adduced  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  addition  of  the  two  addi- 
tional district  Judgeships  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Illinois  is  amply  justified. 
The  volume  of  dvU  buaineis  in  this 
district  la  heavy.  Becauae  Chicago  la 
the  economic  and  Industrial  capital  of 
the  Middle  West,  as  well  as  the  second 
mo6t  populous  city  In  the  United  States, 
the  district  court  receives  many  difficult 
and  unusual  cases.  During  6  of  the  last 
10  fiscal  years,  approximately  2.000  civil 
cases  were  filed  annually.  In  the  other 
4  years  of  this  period  the  filings  were 
higher:  in  1949.  over  3.300;  in  1952  and 
1953,  2.567  and  2.946,  respectively:  and 
in  1956.  over  2.600.    The  years  1954  and 

1955  saw  a  substantial  reduction,  with 
filings  down  to  the  2.000  mark,  but  In 

1956  the  civil  cases  went  up  again  to 
2,600  as  Uie  result  of  a  sixfold  increase 
in  Oovemment  contract  actions.  m(»tly 
suits  to  recover  overpayments,  which  are 
generally  not  time  consuming.  With 
the  U.S.  price  and  rent  control  suits 
deducted  in  1952  and  1953.  which 
amounted  to  467  and  719,  respectively, 
the  district  for  the  10  years  prior  to  1956 
showed  a  surprisingly  stable  total  of  civil 
filings  around  2.000  annually  with  only 
minor  variations. 

The  metropolitan  character  and  other 
factors  peculiar  to  the  district  leave  their 
mark  on  the  types  of  civil  suits  insti- 
tuted. As  the  largest  railroad  center  of 
the  world,  the  district  receives  many 
Federal  Employer's  Liability  Act  cases, 
which  have  averaged  about  100  per  year 
for  the  last  10  years.  Because  of  pecu- 
liarities In  the  law  of  criminal  proce- 
dure in  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  great 
many  habeas  corpus  cases  have  been 
filed  by  State  prisoners  A  few  years 
ago  this  district  had  more  Federal  ques- 
tion habeas  corpus  cases  than  all  other 
districts  combined.  For  the  last  3  years 
they  have  averaged  around  90  per  year. 
In  1947.  238  were  filed  Considerable 
patent  litigation  arises  in  this  district; 
cases  of  this  nature  have  numbered  be- 
tween 50  and  75  yearly  for  the  last  10 
years.  This  gives  each  judge  a  patent 
caseload  3  times  greater  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  86  districts.  There  has  been 
a  continued  and  steady  increase  in  cases 
filed  under  the  diversity-of-citizenship 
Jurisdiction  during  the  past  10  years. 
Contract  and  insurance  actions,  which 
numbered  119  in  1946.  were  405  in  1956. 
Suits  to  recover  damages  due  to  injiu^es 
received  in  motor-vehicle  accidents  rose 
from  85  in  1946  to  376  in  1956.  Other 
types  of  personal-injury  suits  in  the  di- 
versity category  have  risen  from  95  to  270 
during  the  same  period. 

A  complete  r^um^  of  the  business  in 
this  district  Is  found  in  the  "Statistics 
and  Judicial  Business  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illi- 
nois." as  submitted  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  from  the  Statistical  Division 
of  the  Administrative  OfHce  of  the  UJS. 
Courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
relerred. 


The  bill  ca  503)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  Nortbem  District  of  Uli- 
,nol8.  introduced  by  Mr.  Dikkbsn.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  239.  IM- 
MIGRATION AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  section  239  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  short,  this  proposal  would  permit 
the  confiscation  of  airplanes  which  are 
apprehended  or  foimd  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  smuggling  aliens  into  the 
United  States.  It  would  place  airplanes 
in  the  same  category  with  ships  and 
other  vehicles  if  caught  smuggling  per- 
sons or  property  into  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  hazards  to  our  internal 
security  program  Is  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  private  and  commercial  air- 
craft can  cross  our  borders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illegally  landing  aliens  in  the 
interior  of  the  United  States.  Not  only 
does  this  constitute  a  security  risk,  but 
this  means  of  smuggling  so-called  wet- 
backs into  the  United  States  poses  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  enforcement  problem 
for  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent years  toward  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  migrant  workers  entering  the 
United  States  illegally.  Enforcement  of 
existing  statutes,  together  with  certain 
changes  in  organization,  methods,  and 
techniques  within  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  this  result.  However,  additional 
legislation  is  needed,  and  the  bill  I  am 
now  proposing  will  constitute  a  further 
effective  deterrent  to  the  smuggling  of 
aliens  into  the  United  States. 

As  a  separate  penalty,  in  addition  to 
the  fine  and  imprisonment  prescribed 
by  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
for  unlawfully  bringing  aliens  into  this 
country,  the  forfeiture  of  aircraft  so  used 
should  be  authorized. 

Under  existing  law,  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  an  aircraft  which  violates  des- 
ignated sections  of  the  immigration  laws 
is  subject  to  various  administrative  pen- 
alties. In  addition,  s<»ne  sections  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  for  ex- 
ample sections  257  and  271.  provide  that 
the  fine  for  violation  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
the  aircraft— or  vessel — which  may  be 
seized  and  proceeded  against  by  way  of 
libel.  Section  239  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  permits  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  $500  civil  penalty  against  an 
aircraft  for  certain  violations,  and  au- 
thorizes seizure  of  the  aircraft  to  insure 
pajmient  of  that  penalty.  The  aircraft 
may  be  released,  however,  upon  deposit 
of  a  bond,  conditioned  upon  payment  of 
the  fine.  Seizures  or  liens  generally  may 
be  avoided  or  removed  by  payment  of  a 
money  fine,  usually  for  less  than  the 
value  of  a  plane.  In  one  section,  dealing 
with  travel  and  control  in  time  of  war  or 


national  emergency — section  215  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act — pro- 
vision is  made  for  forfeiture  of  a  vehicle 
concerned  in  a  violation.  As  it  now 
reads,  however,  that  forfeiture  is  supple- 
mental to  and  conditioned  upon  a  crimi- 
nal conviction  of  the  individual  or  cor- 
porate violator  of  that  section  of  law. 

There  is  no  existing  provision  for  total 
forfeiture  of  an  aircraft  as  a  penalty  for 
violating  the  alien-smuggling  provlaiozis 
of  the  statute. 

This  proposal  would  provide  that  any 
aircraft  used  In  violation  of  section 
274(a)(1)  or  secUm  274(a)(4)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
be  seized  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States.  Aircraft  used  as  a  common  car- 
rier would  not  be  subject  to  forfeiture 
if  the  illegal  act  was  committed  while 
the  plane  was  unlawfully  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  smuggler.  The  Attorney 
General  would  be  authorized  to  designate 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  or 
the  United  States  generally,  who  could 
seize  the  aircraft.  All  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  seizure,  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  imder  the  customs  laws 
would  apply  under  this  measure,  the  At- 
torney General  being  vested  with  duties 
and  powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
collector  of  customs  acting  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  customs  laws. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  the  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  impl^nentation 
of  this  proposal.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  this  legislation  is  supplemental  to 
and  not  in  substitution  for  other  provi- 
sions of  law  dealing  with  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures.  A  statute  similar  in 
style  to  this  proposal  and  having  a  com- 
parable purpose  is  the  act  of  August 
9,  1939—53  Stat.  1291;  49  U.S.C.  781  et 
seq. — relating  to  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  carriers  transporting  contraband. 

This  proposal  has  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  504)  to  amend  section  239 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  for  other  puiixwes.  introduced  by 
Mr.  DIRKSEN,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


LABOR-MANAGEIdENT  REFORM 
BILL.  1959 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
labor-management  reform  bill  for  1959. 

It  is  my  intention  to  hold  prompt 
hearings  on  this  and  related  bills,  and 
seek  early  passage  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  of  an  effective  measure 
that  will  protect  workers,  employers, 
honest  unions,  and  the  general  public 
from  the  unscrupulous  or  dictatorial 
tactics  of  the  few  racketeers.  As  tills 
bill  is  considered,  I  hope  several  facts 
will  be  kept  in  perspective: 

First.  This  is  a  bipartisan  measure  on 
a  nonpartisan  subject.  Today's  bill  is 
a  revised  version  of  the  measure  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  1 — a  bill  which  was  supported  by 
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every  Member  of  this  body  today  who 
wa&  here  a  year  ago,  regardless  of  party. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing work  of  former  Senator  Ives, 
of  New  York.  In  connection  with  this 
metisure.  His  contribution  to  labor- 
management  reform  legislation  will  be 
lonj;  and  favorably  remembered.  His 
conviction  as  to  the  necessity  for  bipar- 
tisanship in  labor  legislation  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  should  guide  us  all. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting 
from  a  letter  received  by  me  this  week 
from  former  Senator  Ives: 

I  wlah  you  every  success  In  your  effort  to 
get  this  vital  legislation  on  our  statute 
books.  This  bin  represents  many  months  of 
careful  study  In  conunlttee.  the  collective 
Judgment  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  expressed  In 
6  days  and  nights  of  debating  and  voting, 
and  many,  many  years  of  collective  expe- 
rience In  the  field  of  labor-management 
legislation. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  designed  to  meet  the 
objectives  set  forth  In  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activ- 
ities in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  bill  not  only 
meets  those  objectives  but  does  so  in  a 
fashion  that  makes  It  corrective  rather  than 
punitive  legislation,  a  measure  which  will 
correct  abuses  without  undermining  the 
rights  of  working  men  and  women. 

It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that,  this  time,  the 
bin  will  go  through  both  Houses  of  Congress 
without  t>ecomlng  a  political  football. 
Throughout  my  legislative  career,  I  dealt 
with  labor-management  matters  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  because  I  early  learned  that  it 
was  the  only  way  with  which  to  deal  with 
such  matters  on  a  realistic,  constructive  and 
equitable  basis.  The  Kennedy-Ives  bill  is 
such  a  nonpartisan  measure  and  deserves 
nonpartisan  consideration  and  nonpartisan 
action. 

Second.  This    bill    is    stronger    and 
clearer    than    the    1958    version.      The 
Kennedy-Ives  bill  of  1958,  even  after  it 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  1, 
was  subject  to   fantastic  distortion  by 
extremists  on  both  sides.     Fears  of  its 
effects,  particularly  among  businessmen, 
were  unnecessarily  aroused  by  the  mis- 
interpretation of  isolated  sections.    To 
allay  such  fears  and  prevent  further  dis- 
tortion, the  bill  has  been  revised  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  employer  reporting  sec- 
tion cannot  possibly  interfere  with  nor- 
mal personnel  relations  or  communica- 
tions, and  that  the  section  on  bribes  by 
employers  cannot  possibly  include  wage 
or  other  normal  payments.    At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  has  been  strengthened  and 
tightened  in  other  respects — including, 
for  example,  the  judicial  remedies  here 
made  available  to  a  rank-and-file  mem- 
ber   to    recover    misappropriated    dues 
when  his  union  will  not  sue;  the  wider 
applicability  of  the  provision  for  union 
democracy  and  secret  election  of  offi- 
cers ;  and  the  increased  reporting  of  im- 
proper payments  to  a  union  or  its  officers 
by  an  employer. 

Third.  This  is  primarily  a  labor- 
management  reform  bill,  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  dishonest  racketeering — 
it  is  not  a  bill  on  industrial  relations, 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  collective 
bargaining  and  economic  power.  The 
two  areas  of  legislation  should  not  be 
confused  or  combined.     The  McClellan 


cc»nmlttee  has  be<>n  concerned  chiefly. 
as  its  title  states,  with  "improper  activi- 
ties"— with  corruption,  conflicts  of  inter- 
est, imethical  and  undemocratic  prac- 
tices. We  have  not  been  concerned 
primarily  with  unfair  labor  practices, 
union  security  arrangements  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights,  as  long  as  the 
improprieties  I  have  mentioned  were  not 
involved.  There  are.  to  be  sure,  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  are 
necessary  to  curb  racketeering  or  to  fa- 
cilitate the  NLRB  s  action  in  this  area, 
and  which  were  approved  by  the  Senate 
as  a  part  of  this  bill  last  year.  There 
are  other  amendments — such  as  those 
dealing  with  economic  strikers  and  the 
building  trades — which  were  included  as 
part  of  last  year's  package  at  the  insist- 
ence of  Secretary  I\IitchelI  and  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee's  ranking 
Repubhcan.  former  Senator  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  and  which,  having  wide 
acceptance  as  a  part  of  that  same  pack- 
age, are  included  in  the  bill  again  this 
year.  But  the  broad,  controversial  issues 
of  labor-management  relations  which 
that  act  poses  are  improperly  the  subject 
of  an  antiracketeering  bill,  and  can  only 
impede  its  considei^tion  and  passage  on 
its  own  merits. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  bill  will  not 
again  be  criticize^l  by  either  labor  or 
management  for  what  it  fails  to  do  by 
way  of  Taft-Hartley  amendments  and 
new  collective-bargaining  rules.  Let  us 
first  consider  labor-management  reform. 
Let  us  first  stop  racketeering  without 
becoming  bogged  down  in  the  heated 
and  complex  issue;?  ral.sed  by  the  entire 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Then  let  us  consider 
revising  that  law,  proceeding  in  the  man- 
ner I  outlined  in  a  statement  issued  last 
Tuesday — by  convening  a  panel  of  labor- 
law  experts  who  can  give  our  committee 
a  fresh  but  experienced  and  well-bal- 
anced examination  of  these  issues,  out- 
line the  alternatives  and  isolate  the  areas 
of  agreement  and  disagreement.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  procedure  at  a 
later  date. 

If  this  Congress,  In  its  consideration  of 
antlcorruption  legislation,  becomes 
bogged  down  in  acrimonious  controver- 
sies over  broad  and  controversial  Taft- 
Hartley  revisions,  in  technical  and  emo- 
tional issues  such  as  boycotts,  picketing, 
and  the  section  14(b)  provisions  enabling 
State  right-to-woi  k  laws,  all  of  which 
must  be  considered  this  year — if  our  im- 
mediate problem  of  antiracketeering,  on 
which  there  is  already  wide  agreement, 
becomes  tied  to  thuse  other  issues  before 
the  McClellan  committee  has  made  its 
second  report  and  before  our  panel  of 
experts  has  reported — then  we  can  only 
delay  and  defeat  a  vital  measure  already 
thoroughly  considered  and  debated. 
Broad  Taft-Hartley  revisions,  which  have 
been  neglected  too  long,  and  Including 
such  items  as  boycotts,  picketing,  and 
State  right-to-work  laws,  should  definite- 
ly be  considered  by  the  Congress  this 
year — and  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  a 
second  labor  bill  viill  be  reported  to  the 
floor  this  year  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  McClellan  committee,  the  Labor 
Committee,  and  our  panel  of  experts. 
Then'all  issues  can  be  debated  and  all 


amendments  considered,  with  the  best 
information  available,  and  without  en- 
dangering the  passage  of  a  strong  anti- 
rackets  measure. 

So  let  us  avoid  these  unnecessary  con- 
troversies now — and  let  us  also  avoid,  in 
considering  this  measxire.  unnecessary 
partisan  politics  or  uninformed  or  delib- 
erate distortions,  or  otherwise  it  should 
be  clear  from  last  year's  record,  no  anti- 
rackets  bill  at  all  will  pass.  The  gang- 
sters and  hoodlums  will  continue  to  prey 
upon  union  members  and  the  public. 
And  this  Congress  will  be  responsible. 

Failure  to  pass  effective  reform  legisla- 
tion at  this  session  may  please  the  Hcffas, 
the  Dios,  and  their  ilk.  It  may  plea^^e 
those  on  the  other  side  who  are  chiefly 
interested  in  keeping  a  whipping  boy 
alive.  But  it  can  only  harm  our  Nation. 
Fourth.  This  is  a  strong,  effective  re- 
form bill.  It  carries  out  all  of  the  previ- 
ously unfulfilled  recommendations  of 
the  McClellan  committee.  It  is  aimed  at 
ending  the  abuses  revealed  before  that 
committee:  and  adds  other  legislative 
curbs  on  racketeering  as  well.  It  is  based 
upon  the  bill  drafted  last  year  by  two 
members  of  the  McClellan  committee, 
with  the  strong  support  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee 
himself.  It  is  broader  and  stronger  than 
any  alternative  proposal  in  this  area.  It 
is  a  bill  designed  to  permit  responsible 
unionism  to  operate  without  being  un- 
dermined by  either  racketeering  tactics 
or  bureauciatic  controls.  It  is  designed 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  dangers 
of  too  much  and  too  little  legislation  in 
this  field. 

I  realize  that  it  Is  always  possible  to 
find  fault  in  any  bill — to  point  out  omis- 
sions— to  read  in  other  meanings — or  to 
call  Indefinitely  for  further  amend- 
ments. This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
controversial  field  of  labor — which  is 
precisely  why  no  major  labor  legislation 
has  been  passed  in  the  last  decade.  The 
extremists  on  both  sides  are  always  dis- 
pleased— the  technical  experts  will  al- 
ways disagree.  No  doubt  each  Senator, 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan 1  pointed  out  last  year,  would 
draft  his  own  bill  differently. 

Bat.  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  also 
emphasized  last  year,  our  most  impor- 
tant responsibility  is  "to  take  what  we 
know  all  of  us  want,  and  pass  the  bill, 
and  then  move  on."  The  Senate  did  that 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  88  to  1 — demon- 
strating, in  the  words  of  Business  Week 
magazine,  how  "wise  guidance  In  the 
public  interest  can  be  substituted  for 
concern  over  wide  apart  partisan  posi- 
tions." 

I  wish  to  mention  the  key  provisions 
of  the  bill  introduced  today— the  basic 
weapons  against  racketeering  which  will 
be  unavailable  in  the  battle  against  cor- 
ruption if  such  a  measure  is  not  enacted 
by  the  Congress  this  year: 

First.  Comprehensive  detailed  disclo- 
sure to  members,  press,  and  public  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  union  fi- 
nancial data. 

Second.  Full  reports  by  union  officers 
on  any  personal  conflict-of-interest 
transactions. 
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Third.  Crlmln*!  sanctions  for  embes- 
slement  of  union  funds,  false  reporting, 
false  entries  on  books,  failure  to  rep(ut. 
or  destructiOQ  of  union  books. 

Fourth.  Suits  by  imlon  members  for 
recovery  of  funds  embessled  or  misap- 
propriated by  union  officers. 

Fifth.  Prohibition  of  loans  by  em- 
ployers or  unions  to  union  officers. 

Sixth.  Secret  ballot  for  the  election  of 
all  union  officers  or  of  the  convention 
delegates  who  select  them. 

Seventh.  Due  notice  of  all  union  elec- 
tions, and  real  opportumty  to  nominate 
opposing  candidates. 

Eighth.  Requirement  that  union  offi- 
cers be  elected  by  secret  ballot  every  4 
years,  by  International  imlons;  and 
every  3  years,  by  local  unions. 

Ninth.  Prohibition  on  the  use  of  union 
funds  to  support  candidacy  of  any  union 
officer. 

Tenth.  Prohibition  of  service  as  union 
officers  of  persons  convicted  of  serious 
crimes. 

Eleventh.  Power  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  institute  court  action  to  set  aside  im- 
proper elections,  and  conduct  new  elec- 
tions. 

Twelfth.  Strict  standards  for  the  im- 
position of  trusteeships  and  a  limit  of 
18  months  on  their  duration. 

Thirteenth.  Mandatory  annual  report 
to  Secretary  and  union  members  on  every 
trusteeship,  the  reasons  for  Its  estab- 
lishment, continuance,  and  operation. 

Fourteenth,  Prohibition  on  counting 
votes  of  delegates  of  trvistee  bodies  un- 
less delegates  elected  by  secret  ballot,  and 
on  transfer  of  funds  from  trusteed  local 
union  to  International  except  normal 
dues  and  assessments. 

Fifteenth.  Power  to  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  begin  a  court  proceeding  to  break 
improper  trusteeships. 

Sixteenth.  Prohibition  of  picketing  for 
extortion  or  to  secure  payoff  from  em- 
ployer. 

Seventeenth.  Prohibition  of  solicita- 
tion or  payment  of  flctitious  fees  for  vm- 
loading  cargo  from  Interstate  carriers. 

Eighteenth.  Public  flnanclal  reports  of 
the  operations  of  Shefferman-type  mid- 
dlemen ;  and  a  prohibition  of  channeling 
bribes  and  improper  Influence  through 
such  middlemen. 

Nineteenth.  Ellmiiuition  of  the  "no- 
man's  land"  problem  which  prevented 
NLRB  action  on  local  labor  racketeer- 
ing by  directing  the  NLRB  to  exercise  its 
full  Jurisdiction  under  the  Taft-HarUey 
Act. 

EFFEC'IS  or  THE  BXU.  OM  THT.  TKAMaTCBS  VtnOH 

Consider,  for  example,  some  Of  the  ef- 
fects of  this  bill  on  Mr.  James  Hoffa  and 
his  hoodlum  associates  now  dominating 
the  vital  Teamsters  Union.  Under  our 
form  of  government,  no  act  of  Congress 
can  specify  the  elimination  of  Mr.  Hoffa. 
Like  eveiy  other  citizen  he  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  tJth  amendment, 
trial  by  jury,  and  other  constitutional 
guarantees  which  he  may  find  it  possible 
to  abuse.  But  passage  of  this  bill  will 
close  to  Mr.  Hoffa  and  his  ilk  most  of 
the  racketeering  opportunities  they  have 
exploited — it  will  stop  those  practices 
which,  l>ased  upon  the  testimony  before 
our  committee,  it  would  appear  Mr. 
Hoffa 's  career  and  power  are  based— and 


it  will,  in  short,  virtually  put  Mr.  Hoffa 
and  his  associates  out  of  business: 

First.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for 
the  dues  of  Teamster  members  to  be  paid 
out  to  hoodlums  posing  as  business 
agents,  to  l>e  Invested  in  Improper  or 
rtsky  racetrack  or  real  estate  deals,  or  to 
be  used  by  Mr.  Hoffa  and  other  officers  to 
buUd  their  own  personal  flnanclal  em- 
pires wiUiout  the  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
bers themselves— or  without  investiga- 
tion by  the  press  and  public  authorities. 

Second.  Mr.  Hoffa  would  be  required 
to  disclose  all  of  his  business  dealings 
with  Insurance  agents  handUng  the 
union's  welfare  funds,  his  private  ar- 
rangements with  employers,  his  hidden 
partnerships  in  business  ventures  foUted 
upon  his  members,  and  all  other  possible 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Third.  This  bill  would  summarily  force 
from  office  the  extortionists,  embezzlers, 
bribetakers,  and  other  criminals  who 
have  left  the  penitentiary  to  find  refuge 
in  high  positions  of  trust  in  the  Team- 
sters Union. 

Fourth.  Placing  a  Teamster  local  ia 
trusteeship  would  no  longer  be  available 
as  a  means  of  exploiting  the  dues  and 
privileges  of  the  local  members;  and  Mr. 
Hoffa  would  have  difficulty  repeating 
power  plays  such  as  that  at  Pontiac. 
Mich.,  where  as  a  trustee,  he  appointed 
as  business  agents  the  very  same  officials 
who  had  been  ousted  by  the  local  mem- 
bership on  grounds  of  corruption. 

Fifth.  Provisions  in  the  Teamster  con- 
stitution to  safeguard  free  elections  and 
democratic  conventions  will  no  longer  be 
a  farce,  to  be  waived  or  ignored  at  will. 
Paper  locals  under  Johnny  Dlo  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  cast  votes  in  the  names 
of  nonexistent  or  imaware  members. 

Sixth.  The  Becks  and  Hoffas  will  find 
future  collusion  with  employers  vastly 
restricted — with  no  more  loans  from  em- 
ployer groups,  no  more  attacks  on  rival 
unions  through  middlemen  like  Nathan 
Shefferman.  and  no  more  secrecy 
shrouding  the  use  of  union  fimds  to  ball 
out  a  collaborating  employer. 

Seventh.  There  will  be  no  more  shake- 
downs and  tribute  for  imloadlng  inter- 
state trucks,  no  more  destruction  of 
tuilon  books,  and  no  more  falsiflcation  of 
imion  reports  anywhere  in  the  Teamster 
empire;  and  honest  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers will  be  able  to  recover  funds 
embezzled  or  otherwise  misappropriated. 

OONCXTTSION 

This  Is.  In  short,  a  strong  bill — a  bi- 
partisan measure — a  bill  that  does  the 
job  which  needs  to  be  done  without  bog- 
ging down  the  Congress  with  unrelated 
controversies.  Without  doubt,  the  future 
course  of  our  action  In  this  area  will  be 
plagued  with  the  usual  emotional  argu- 
ments, political  perils,  and  powerful  pres- 
sures which  always  surround  this  subject. 
But  I  am  confident  that  our  committee 
will  have  an  effective  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate early  this  year;  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  and  pass  such 
a  measiu^  In  the  same  constructive  spirit 
with  which  It  passed  the  Kennedy-Ives 
bill  by  a  vote  of  88  to  1  last  year;  and 
I  am  equally  confident  that  such  a  meas- 
ure  win  pass  the  Congress  and  become 
law  in  1959. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoxis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  lUcoao,  a  list 
of  nine  experts  who  are  going  to  consider 
the  whole  subject  of  appropriate  revi- 
sions in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
of  1847  and  report  to  the  Ccmunittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  later  this  year, 
so  that  we  will  have  their  recommenda- 
tions as  well  as  the  further  recommoida- 
tlons  and  second  Interim  report  of  the 
McClellan  committee  before  us  at  the 
time  we  consider  legislative  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as 
follows : 

Bioca&PHic  Data  on  M«mbfm  or  Labos 
Law  Advisokt  Pankl 

David  Cole:  Practicing  attorney  and  arbi- 
trator, active  as  labor  relations  counsel  to 
textile  employers;  Chairman  of  War  Labor 
Board  iron  and  steel  panels;  Chairman, 
Presidential  Inquiry  in  Bituminous  Coal  In- 
dustry and  other  Presidential  Boards;  presi- 
dent. National  Academy  of  Arbitrators;  past 
Director.  Federal  Mediation  and  CoAcUlatlon 
Service. 

Archibald  Cox:  Professor  of  law.  Harvard 
University;  formerly  practiced  law  in  Bos- 
ton; formerly  Associate  SoUcltor,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  Chairman.  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board;  Cochalrman,  Con«truction  In- 
dustry Stabilisation  Ccxnmlttee. 

Guy  Farmer:  Practicing  attorney  spe- 
cializing in  labor  law;  formerly  Associate 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Arthur  Goldberg:  Practicing  attorney, 
counsel  to  various  labor  organizations.  In- 
cluding steelworkers  and  industrial  union 
department,  AFL-CIO;  special  oounael,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Charles  Gregory:  Professor  of  law.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  former  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  formerly  practiced  law 
in  New  York;  formerly  Solicitor  of  Labor. 

Gerard  ReUly:  Practicing  attorney;  prac- 
ticed law  in  Boston  and  later  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  formerly  Assistant  Solicitor  and 
Solicitor,  Department  of  Labor;  member.  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  former  coun- 
sel. Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 

Louis  Sherman:  Practicing  attorney  rep- 
resenting labor  organizations,  including  the 
buUdlng  and  construction  trades  depart- 
ment  (AFL-CIO);  general  counsel,  IBEW 
(AFL-CIO);  former  Chairman  of  the  ABA 
Conunlttee  on  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947.  Assistant  SoUcltor  of  La- 
bor. 

Rxissell  Smith:  Professor  of  law,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  ^bltrator;  formerly  Indus- 
try member.  National  War  Labor  Board, 
served  on  various  public  fact-finding  bodies. 

W.  Willard  Wirtz:  Practicing  attorney; 
professor  of  law.  Northwestern  University; 
arbitrator;  former  Chairman,  National  Wage 
StabUizatlon  Board;  General  Counsel  and 
later  public  member  of  the  War  Labor 
Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  labor- 
management  reform  bill  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S»CTION-BT-S»CTION       AMALTSIS       OF       LABOK- 

MAKAGBiEDrT    RBToaac    Bnx,    86tr    Con- 

GKESS 

Section  1:  Contains  the  short  title  of  the 
biU. 

Section  2:  Statement  at  findings,  piu-- 
poses,  and  policy. 
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TTTIM    t — SBPOBTXNO    AMS    DSSCLOAUKS 

Section  101: 

(a)  Requires  every  labor  organization  In 
an  Indxutry  affecting  conunerce  to  flle  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  copy  of  Its  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  along  with  specific  Infor- 
mation detailing  Its  major  Internal  opera- 
tions. 

(b)  Every  such  labor  organization  must 
also  flle  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  report 
of  the  union's  financial  operations.  Under 
this  section  all  trade  unions  dealing  with 
employers  whose  operations  affect  commerce 
must  flle  reports  whether  or  not  they  desire 
to  use  the  facilities  of  the  NLRB.  All  of  the 
Information  required  to  be  reported  by  pres- 
ent law  will  be  reported  under  this  section. 

(c)  Requires  every  labor  organization  re- 
quired to  report  under  title  I  to  make  avail- 
able Information  In  such  reports  to  all  of  Its 
members  In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(d)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  exempt  labor 
organizations  with  fewer  than  200  members 
or  annual  gross  receipts  of  less  than  920,000 
from  the  reporting  requirements  of  101(b) 
If  he  finds  that  such  exemption  would  not 
Interfere  with  the  attalnn\ent  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  act. 

Section  102: 

(a)  Every  officer  or  employee  of  a  labor 
organization  other  than  clerical  employees, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  paid 
more  than  96,000  In  compensation  and  al- 
lowances In  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Is  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
any  of  six  specified  transactions  In  which  he 
may  have  been  Involved  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  which  might  constitute  a  conflict 
of  interest.  Reports  from  a  union  officer  or 
employee  are  required  only  If  they  have  been 
Involved  In  any  of  the  transactions  enumer- 
ated In  the  subsection. 

Publicly  traded  securities  and  other  secu- 
rities which  are  publicly  regulated  are  ex- 
empt from  the  reporting  requirements  of 
this  section. 

Section  103:  Requires  every  employer  en- 
gaged in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce  to 
file  an  annual  report  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  listing  expenditures — 

(1)  pursuant  to  agreements  with  labor 
relations  consultants  to  perform  certain 
services. 

(2)  In  excess  of  $2,500  to  persuade  em- 
ployees not  to  exercise  or  persuade  them  as 
to  the  manner  In  which  they  exercise  their 
rights  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
or  to  obtain  Information  about  employees 
or  labor  organizations  In  connection  with 
labor  disputes  except  that  reports  need  not 
be  made  of  adjustments  In  wages  or  other 
employee  benefits,  employer  newsletter  and 
house  organs,  or  expenditures  to  obtain  In- 
formation to  be  used  solely  In  Judicial,  ad- 
ministrative, or  arbitral  proceedings. 

The  section  also  requires  reports  of  loans 
or  other  payments  by  employers  to  an  officer 
or  employee  of  a  labor  organization  except 
compensation  payable  as  an  employee,  loans 
by  State  banks,  and  certain  other  exceptions. 

Labor  consultants  are  also  required  to  flle 
reports  If  they  are  Involved  In  agreements  to 
provide  certain  types  of  services. 

This  section  does  not  require  reports  of 
expenditures  for  services  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion to  be  used  before  administrative  agency 
or  tribunal  nor  does  It  require  reports  by 
regular  employees  or  employers  on  account 
of   compensation   paid   to  regular  employees. 

Section  104:  (a)  Specifies  that  the  con- 
tents of  reports  and  documents  filed  under 
sections  101,  102,  and  103  should  be  public 
Information  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
publish  and  use  such  Infomjatlon  for 
statistical  and  research  purposes,  and  to  com- 
pile and  publish  studies  and  surveys  based 
on  the  data  contained  In  reports  required 
to  be  filed  under  title  I. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
regulations  permitting  the  Inspection  and 
examination  by  any  person  of  the  Informa- 


tion contained  In  reports  and  documents 
filed  under  title  I. 

(c)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  furnish 
copies  of  reports  filed  under  title  I  upon  a 
payment  of  a  charge  based  on  the  cost 
of  the  service,  provided  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  available  to  a  State  agency  copies 
of  reports  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
title  at  no  charge  Also  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  req\ilred  by  State  law  to  pro- 
Vide  the  Informatlcn  contained  In  a  Federal 
report  If  a  copy  of  such  report  Is  furnished 
to  the  State  agency. 

Section  105:  Requires  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  oJ  records  and  accounts  of 
financial  transactions  necessary  to  verify  re- 
ports required  of  union,  employer,  and  labor- 
relations  consultants  for  such  periods  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

Section  106:  (a)  Requires  that  reports  re- 
quired by  this  title  be  filed  within  90  days 
of  the  time  of  enactment  or  60  days  after 
the  date  when  any  person  first  comes  within 
the  categories  of  tliose  required  to  flle  such 
reports,  whichever  is  later,  and  annually 
thereafter  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  prescribing  the  form,  con- 
tent, and  publication  of  reports  and  to  pre- 
vent circumventions  or  evasion  of  reporting 
requirements.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
provide  simplified  reporting  forms  for  small 
unions  and  small  business  organizations  but 
he  is  also  given  the  power  to  require  a  full 
reporting  form  if  lie  believes  it  desirable. 

(c)  Authorizes  snd  directs  the  Secretary, 
when  he  has  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
any  person  or  labor  organization  has  violated 
any  provision  of  the  title,  to  make  an  In- 
vestigation, inspect  records,  and  ascertain  all 
of  the  facts  relevant  to  the  report  In  ques- 
tion. This  subsection  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  full  report  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  orp-anlzation  concerning  the 
facts  required  to  be  reported,  if  any  person 
or  organization  falls  or  refuses  to  flle  the 
reports  as  required. 

Section  107:  Forbids  a  labor  organization 
to  make  loans  to  any  officer  or  employee  In 
excess  of  $1,500  and  forbids  employers  to 
make  any  loan  to  an  officer  or  an  employee 
of  a  labor  organization  representing  or  seek- 
ing to  represent  his  employees. 

Section  108: 

(a)  and  (b)  Prescribes  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000  or  up  to  I  year's  Imprisonment,  or 
both,  for  willfully  violating  or  failing  to 
comply  with  any  frovislon  of  title  I  or  the 
rules  or  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  will- 
ful false  statements  or  misrepresentations  of 
material  facts  or  failure  to  disclose  informa- 
tion required  by  thi;  title. 

(c)  Imposes  a  similar  penalty  upon  any 
person  who  willfully  destroys  any  books,  rec- 
ords, reports,  or  statements  required  to  be 
maintained  under  this  title. 

(d)  Assigns  personal  responsibility  to 
each  person  required  to  s!gn  reports  under 
sections  101  and  103  for  the  filing  and  the 
accuracy  of  statements  In  the  reports. 

Section  109: 

(a)  Makes  the  embezzlement  by  an  officer 
or  employee  of  funds  or  assets  of  an  organ- 
ization exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $10,000  or  imprisonment  not  in  excess  of 
5  years. 

(b)  Permits  an  Individual  union  member 
to  sue  a  union  officer  or  employee  convicted 
of  embezzlement  to  recover  lost  property  If 
the  union  Itself  has  not  Instituted  such  a 
suit  or  refuses  to  sue  to  recover  such  prop- 
erty. A  proceeding  under  this  subsection 
cannot  be  brought  except  upon  leave  of  the 
court,  obtained  upDU  verified  application  or 
good  cause  shown.  The  section  provides  for 
a  reasonable  recovery  of  counsel  fees  and  the 
compensation  of  the  member  for  expenses 
necessarily  Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
litigation. 


Section  110: 

(a)  Amends  chapter  101  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  punish  persons 
making  false  entries  or  destroying  the  rec- 
ords of  labor  organizations  with  Intent  to 
Injure  or  defraud  or  to  mislead  any  person 
authorized  by  law  to  examine  or  Inspect  such 
records.  Violation  of  this  provision  would 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  6  years, 
or  both. 

(b)  Makes  appropriate  modlflcatloiu  In 
the  analysis  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  111:  E  tabllshes  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  a  Commissioner  of  Labor  Re- 
parts,  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  who  would  undertake 
to  fviinii  all  the  responsibilities  assigned  by 
this  act  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  make  expenditures, 
fix  compensation  of  attorneys  and  make 
other  admlniftrative  arrangements. 

Section  112:  Amends  section  302(a)  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
so  as  to  clarify  an  ambiguity  which  presently 
exists.  Under  present  law  It  Is  Illegal  for 
an  employer  to  pay  or  deliver  anything  of 
value  to  a  representative  of  his  employees. 
The  purpose  of  these  amendments  to  eec- 
tlon  302  Is  to  forbid  any  payment  or  brlb* 
by  an  employer  or  anyone  acting  on  his  be- 
half, whether  technically  an  agent  or  not. 
The  demand  or  acceptance  of  such  bribe* 
Is  also  proscribed.  T^ls  section  also  makes 
unlawful  the  demand  or  acceptance  of  Im- 
proper unloading  fees  from  Interstate 
truckers.  This  section  exempts  certain  bona 
fide  payments  made  by  an  employer  to  his 
employees  or  to  representatives  of  his  em- 
ployees. It  also  provides  that  the  general 
ban  in  section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  upon  employer  payments  to 
unions  is  not  to  apply  to  employer  pay- 
ments to  trust  funds,  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry,  for  pooled  vacation 
benefits,  or  apprentice  or  other  employee 
training  programs.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  such  payments  in  this  Industry.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  intended  to  cast  doubt  upon 
the  legality  or  propriety  of  such  payment* 
by  employers  In  any  other  industry. 

rrrLk  n — tsustkxships 
Section  231: 

(a)  Requires  reports  by  national  or  Inter- 
national unions  to  the  Secretary  within  30 
days  of  establishment  of  trusteeships  over 
subordinate  unions  (or  within  30  days  of 
enactment  for  existing  trusteeships)  and 
semiannually  thereafter. 

The  reports  are  to  show:  the  union  In 
trusteeship,  the  date  trusteeship  established, 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  reason  for 
trusteeship  and  its  continuance  and  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  voting  by  members  of 
the  trusteed  unions  for  convention  dele- 
gates and  national  and  international  officers. 

(b)  Provides  the  Srcrctary  with  the  same 
rulemaking  and  publication  powers  he  has 
under  title  I. 

(c),  (d),  and  (e)  Makes  failure  to  report. 
false  reports  or  concealment  or  destruction 
of  documents  or  records  upon  which  report 
la  based  by  responsible  officers  punishable  by 
a  maximum  $10,000  fine  or  Imprisonment  for 
1  year,  or  both. 

(f)  Provides  that  reports  made  by  labor 
organizations  under  this  section  sh.ill  be 
made  available  to  each  member  of  the  labor 
organization. 

Section  202:  Requires  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  a  trusteeship  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  union  constitution  and 
for  correcting  either  improper  conduct, 
assuring  the  performance  of  agreements 
restoring  democratic  procedures,  or  the 
achievement   of   proper   union   objects. 

Section  203 : 

(a)  Makes  it  unlawful  during  trusteeship 
(1)  to  count  members'  votes  for  convention 
delegates  or  national  or  International  officers 
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If  not  by  secret  ballot  in  w^lch  all  members 
in  good  standing  could  parldpate,  or  (3)  to 
transfer  to  parent  organlsa':lon  any  funds  of 
the  trusteed  union  except  regular  per  capita 
and  iissiiMiiii  nin  payable  by  nontnisteed 
unions.  It  Is  provided  that  upon  dissolution 
of  the  trusteeship,  assets  may  be  distributed 
In  accordance  with  the  charter,  constitution, 
or  bylaws. 

(b)  Makes  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
punishable  by  a  mazlmun  $10,000  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  1  year,  or  both. 

Section  304: 

(a)  Provides  that  upon  the  written  com- 
plaint of  a  member  or  subordinate  union 
alleging  violation  of  section  203  or  203.  the 
secretary  shall  Investigate  and  if  he  finds  an 
unremedied  violation,  he  may  petition  the 
appropriate  Pederal  district  cotirt  to  enjoin 
and  dissolve  the  trusteestlp  and  for  other 
appropriate  relief. 

(b)  Provides  for  place  and  manner  of 
bringing  suit. 

(c)  This  subsection  provides  that  a  trus- 
teeship esubllshed  by  a  labor  organization 
( 1 )  in  conformity  with  tie  procedural  re- 
qulremenu  of  Its  constitution  and  (2)  au- 
thorized or  ratified  by  ths  executive  board 
of  the  labor  organization  after  a  hearing, 
shall  be  presumed  valid  for  a  period  of  18 
months.  This  presumption  may  be  rebutted 
by  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  the  trus- 
teeship was  not  establUhe<l  for  the  purposes 
allowable  under  section  2i)3.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  18  months  th'jre  will  be  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  truste<«hlp  Is  Invalid  In 
any  proceeding  brought  b/  the  Secretary  to 
remove  the  sut>ordlnate  union  from  the  trus- 
teeship unless  the  labor  organization  can 
show  by  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  the 
continuation  of  the  trusUeshlp  Is  necessary 
for  a  purpose  allowable  iinder  section  202. 
If  the  labor  organization  can  so  show,  the 
court  may  continue  the  trusteeship  for  a 
period  not  in  excess  of  1  additional  year. 

Section  205:  Requires  :i  report  within  3 
years  by  the  Secretary  on  operation  of  title 
II. 

Section  206 :  Makes  clear  that  Pederal  suits 
under  title  II  are  posslb.e  only  upon  suit 
Initiated  by  the  Secretary.  But  all  other 
rights  and  remedies  at  law  or  In  equity  are 
specially  preserved,  with  the  limitation  that 
when  the  Secretary  does  file  a  complaint  the 
proceeding  Is  to  be  exclusive  and  the  result 
res  Judicata. 

TTTI-I  in — KI.B17IONS 

Section  301 : 

(a)  Provides  that  national  and  Interna- 
tional officers  named  in  a  union  constitution 
as  well  as  the  members  of  Its  executive 
board  or  similar  governing  body  shall  be 
elected  at  least  every  4  yeiirs  by  a  secret  bal- 
lot of  the  membership  of  the  union  or  by  a 
vote  of  a  convention  composed  of  delegates 
chosen  by  secret  ballot  In  accordance  with  the 
union's  constitution  and  bylaws. 

(b)  This  subsection  re<|uires  that  the  of- 
ficers named  In  a  local  union's  constitution 
as  well  as  the  members  of  Its  executive  board 
or  other  similar  govemlrg  body  be  elected 
at  least  every  3  years  l>y  a  secret  ballot 
among  its  members  in  goixl  standing  and  in 
accordance  with  Its  constitution  and  bylaws. 

(c)  Requires  that  members  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization be  given  aa  opportuiUty  to 
nominate  and  vote  without  coercion  or  re- 
straint in  selecting  officers  and  dele^tes  to 
a  convention.  Fifteen  days  notice  of  date 
and  time  of  any  election  is  to  be  mailed  to 
members  unless  the  election  is  to  be  held 
at  a  regular  time  specified  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  labor  organization 
on  file  with  the  Secretary.  Every  member 
shall  have  one  vote,  and  a  member  whose 
dues  are  checked  off  under  a  bargaining 
agreement  is  not  to  be  disqualified  for  dues 
default.  Ballots  and  eletitlon  records  are  to 
be  preserved  for  one  yt«r  by  appropriate 
officials  of  the  union.    The  union  constitu- 


tion and  bylaws  are  to  govern  the  election 
to  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  the  act. 

(d)  Provides  that  in  a  convention  where 
delegates  are  to  choose  officers,  the  union 
constitution  and  bylaws  are  to  govern  and 
delegate  credentials,  minutes,  and  conven- 
tion records  pertaining  to  the  election  of 
officers  are  to  be  preserved  for  one  year  after 
the  election. 

(e)  Provides  that  neither  union  nor  em- 
ployer funds  are  to  be  used  to  promote 
candidates  In  union  elections  subject  to  this 
title.  Union  funds  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary expenses  in  connection  with  elec- 
tions— for  notices  to  members,  statements  to 
members  of  issues  to  be  voted  on,  and  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  conduct  of  an 
election. 

(f>  and  (g)  Provide  that  if  the  Secretary 
upon  application  of  a  member  of  a  local 
union  finds  that  the  union's  constitution 
does  not  provide  for  the  removal  of  an  of- 
ficer guilty  of  serious  misconduct,  the 
officer  may  be  removed  by  a  secret  ballot  vote 
of  the  memt>er8  in  an  election  held  for  that 
purpose.  The  Secretary  is  granted  authority 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribing standards  for  carrying  out  subsec- 
Uon  (f). 

Section  302 :  Provides  procedures  by  which 
a  member  of  a  labor  organization  who  (1) 
has  exhausted  the  remedies  available  under 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  his  union 
and  of  any  parent  body,  or  (2)  has  Invoked 
available  remedies  without  obtaining  a  final 
decision  within  4  calendar  months,  may  ini- 
tiate proceedings  through  the  Secretary  to 
have  the  election  declared  invalid  and  a  new 
election  conducted,  pursuant  to  a  Federal 
district  court  order,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary.  Challenged  elections  would 
be  presumed  valid  pending  a  final  decision, 
and  In  the  Interim  the  affairs  of  the  union 
are  to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  elected 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  provide.  Court  actions  to  en- 
force the  election  provisions  of  title  HI 
would  be  brought  by  the  Secretary  if,  after 
Investigation  he  finds  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve title  III  has  been  violated.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  bring  such  action 
within  60  days  sifter  a  complaint  of  violation 
has  been  filed  with  him.  In  any  such  ac- 
tion the  court's  decision  would  have  to  be 
based  upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
after  a  trial  upon  the  merits.  An  order  di- 
recting an  election,  dismissing  a  complaint, 
or  designating  the  elected  officers  of  a  labor 
organization  under  this  section  would  be 
appealable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  final 
Judgment  in  a  civil  action.  However,  an 
order  directing  an  election  could  not  be  de- 
layed by  an  appeal.  If  the  court  voids  an 
election  after  a  trial  it  is  empowered  by  this 
section  to  preserve  the  property  and  assets 
of  the  labor  organization  pending  the  se- 
lection of  new  officers. 

Section  303:  Makes  exclusive  the  election 
remedies  provided  by  the  bill  and  provides 
no  labor  organization  shall  be  required  to 
hold  elections  more  frequently  or  by  dif- 
ferent procedures  than  those  specified  in  the 
bill. 

Section  304:  The  election  provisions  aie  to 
become  effective — 

(1)  within  90  days  for  unions  whose  con- 
stitutions and  tylaws  can  be  modified  to 
conform  by  Its  officers  or  interim  governing 
bodies  such  as  a  general  executive  board  or 
council;  or 

(2)  where  appropriate  modification  can  be 
made  only  by  convention,  by  the  next  con- 
vention of  the  labor  organization  or  within 
2  years  after  enactment,  whichever  is  sooner. 

Section  305 : 

(a)  Bars  persons  convicted  of  committing 
certain  specified  crimes,  e4[..  robbery,  bribery, 
extortion,  from  holding  responsible  tinion 
office.  This  section  also  establishes  a  proce- 
dure whereby  the  Secretary,  after  notifying 
local  law  enforcement  officers  and  after  a 


hearing,  may  make  a  determination  that  de- 
rpite  conviction  of  the  crimes  entimerated  by 
the  section,  the  servloe  of  such  a  person  as 
a  union  officer  would  not  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

(b)  Bars  any  person  from  holding  union 
office  who  fails  after  notice,  to  file  reports  re- 
quired by  title  I  and  who  after  a  hearing  on 
a  written  record  the  Secretary  finds  in  viola- 
tion, or  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  the  title;  such  bar  to  be  effective  for  6 
years  from  the  date  of  such  determination 
or  conviction.  No  union  or  union  officer 
shall  knowingly  and  willfully  permit  any 
person  to  assume  or  hold  office  in  violation 
of  this  subsection. 

(c)  violations  of  section  305  are  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  1  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Specifies  that  for  purposes  of  section 
305  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
violating  title  I  is  to  t>e  deemed  to  have  been 
convicted  and  under  disability  of  conviction 
from  the  date  of  the  Judgment  of  the  trial 
court  or  the  date  of  the  final  sustaining  of 
the  Judgment  on  appeal,  whichever  is  later. 

TTTLX    IV CODES    OV    KTHICAI,    FKACTICSS 

ADVISOBT    OOMKTmX 

Section  401 : 

(a)  Declares  that  It  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest that  labor  organizations  and  nation- 
wide and  industrywide  associations  of  em- 
ployers engaged  in  Industries  affecting  com- 
merce should  voluntarily  adopt  or  subscribe 
to  codes  of  ethical  practices  obligating  such 
labor  organizations  or  employers,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  adhere  to  principles  and  proce- 
dures of  conduct  which  will  effectively  elim- 
inate and  prevent  lmproi>er  and  unethical 
activities  In  the  administration  of  their  af- 
fairs, in  the  use  and  expenditure  of  their 
funds  and  in  their  relations  with  etu:h  other. 

Declares  the  codes  of  ethical  practices  ap- 
plicable to  national  and  international  labor 
organizations  should  contain  provisions 
which  will  safeguard  the  democratic  rights 
and  privileges  of  members  and  which  will 
eliminate  and  prevent  improper  and  un- 
ethical activities  on  the  part  of  labor  organi- 
zations or  their  subordinate  locals  or  any  of- 
ficer or  agent  thereof.  Codes  of  ethical  prac- 
tices applicable  to  both  labor  organizations 
and  employers  should  contain  methods  and 
procedures  to  assure  the  effective  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  such  codes. 

Provides  that  codes  of  ethical  practices 
should  contain  appropriate  provisions  for 
publication  of  the  provisions  of  the  codes  so 
that  employers  and  employees  in  the  indus- 
tries affected  and  the  public  will  be  fully  ap- 
prised as  to  the  provisions  of  the  codes. 

(b)  Provides  that  codes  of  ethical  prac- 
tices shall  not  authorize  or  sanction  any 
conduct  on  the  part  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion or  employer  or  any  officer,  agent,  or 
representative  thereof  which  violates  any 
Federal,  State,  or  locii^  law. 

Section  402: 

(a),  (b),  and  (c)  Establishes  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Ethical  Practices  to  advise  the 
Secretary  on  the  administration  of  this  act, 
including  the  provisions  of  title  I.  reporting 
and  disclosure;  title  II,  trusteeships;  and 
title  in,  union  elections;  as  well  as  title  IV. 

Section  403:  Provides  that  not  later  than 
3  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
on  the  progress  achieved  by  labor  organiza- 
tions and  employers  engaged  in  industries 
affecting  commerce  in  the  elimination  of  im- 
proper SMStivities  in  the  administration  of 
their  affairs  and  the  use  and  expenditure  of 
their  funds  with  particular  reference  to  the 
significance  of  the  voluntary  adoption  of 
self-policing  codes  of  ethical  practices  in 
achieving  such  results. 

TTTUE    V DKrmiTlOITS    AMD    ICISCKIXAIfOTTS 

Section  601:  Contains  definitions  of  vari- 
ous terms  In  the  bill. 
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SeeUon  503:  Speclflea  that  titles  I,  n.  m. 
IV,  and  V  are  not  to  be  conitrued  as  affect- 
ing In  any  way  rights  ta  obligations  under 
the  National  Z<abor  Relations  Act  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

Section  603:  Speclflea  that  for  purposes  of 
Investigations  provided  under  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  Is  to  have  subpena  power,  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  0  and  10  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

TTTl^  VI ^AMKKDMENTS  TO  THK  LABOS-MANAOK- 

MKirr  azx^noNS  act  or  1947,  as  amkndes 

Section  601:  Directs  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  assert  the  full  Jvirisdlc- 
tion  given  It  vmder  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  Provides  ttiat  the  Board  may 
cede  Jurisdiction  over  cases  In  certain  Indus- 
trie* to  State  agencies  unless  the  State 
statute  governing  the  disposition  of  such 
cases  is  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  law. 

Section  603: 

(a)  Makes  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  labor  organization  to  conduct  "shake- 
down" picketing.  I.e..  picketing  with  no 
legitimate  purpose  but  which  la  to  force  an 
employer  to  "buy  off"  the  union  official  In- 
volved. 

(b)  Makes  applicable  the  "mandatory  In- 
junction" provision  of  the  act  (sec.  10(1)). 
to  such  picketing  so  as  to  provide  a  speedy 
remedy  for  such  abuses. 

Section  603 : 

(a)  Permits  an  employer  primarily  en- 
gaged In  the  building  and  construction  In- 
dustry to  enter  Into  agreements  with  labor 
organizations  despite  the  fact  that  the 
union's  majority  status  has  not  been  estab- 
lished under  section  9  of  the  Act.  The  sec- 
tion also  permits  the  union  shop  provisions 
of  such  a  contract  to  take  effect  within  7 
days  of  hiring.  No  other  change  Is  made  In 
union  security  limitations  now  in  the  law. 
The  agreements  could  also  provide  for:  Em- 
ployer notification  to  the  union  of  Job  open- 
ings and  opportunity  for  the  union  to  refer 
qualified  applicants  for  the  openings.  Agree- 
ments for  apprenticeship  qualiflcatlons.  ex- 
perience, industry,  or  geographical  seniority 
would  be  permissible  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  industry.  It  is  specifically 
provided  that  a  contract  permitted  by  this 
section  would  not  be  a  bar  to  a  representa- 
tion or  decertification  election  If  without 
the  authorization  of  the  section  it  would 
not  be  a  bar  to  such  an  election. 

(b)  This  subsection  specifically  provides 
that  the  union  security  provisions  of  agree- 
ments permitted  by  (a)  are  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  State  and  Territorial  law  Just 
as  all  collective  agreements  under  section 
8(a)  (3)  are  limited  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

Section  604:  Amends  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  provide  that  economic 
strikers  shall  not  be  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote  in  representation  elections  even 
though  they  have  been  replaced  in  the  course 
of  a  lawful  strike. 

Section  605:  Amends  the  definition  of  the 
term  "supervisor"  contained  in  present  law 
so  as  to  clarify  that  only  those  whose  prin- 
cipal duties  are  to  recall,  discharge,  promote, 
etc..  are  to  be  classed  as  supervisors  for  pur- 
poses of  the  law. 

Section  606:   Separability  clause. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  that  the  bill  he  on  the  table  for  1 
day  in  order  that  names  of  Senators 
other  than  those  who  have  already 
Joined  who  may  desire  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors,  may  be  added. 

TTie  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table  for  1  day.  and  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  bill  (S.  505)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATTierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959." 

declakation  or  findings,  purposes,  and 

POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that,  in  the 
public  Interest,  It  continues  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
protect  employees'  rights  to  organize,  choose 
their  own  representatives,  bargain  collec- 
tively, and  otherwise  engage  in  concerted  ac- 
tivities for  their  mutual  aid  or  protection: 
that  the  relations  between  employers  and 
labor  organizations  and  the  millions  of  work- 
ers they  represent  have  a  substantial  Impact 
on  the  commerce  of  the  Nation;  and  that  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  a  free 
flow  of  commerce  it  is  essential  that  labor 
organizations,  employers,  and  their  officials 
adhere  to  the  highest  standards  of  responsi- 
bility and  ethical  conduct  in  administering 
the  affairs  of  their  organization,  particularly 
as  they  affect  labor  management  relations. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds,  from  re- 
cent investigations  in  the  labor  and  manage- 
ment fields,  that  there  have  been  a  number 
of  Instances  of  breach  of  trust,  corruption, 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  individual  em- 
ployees and  other  failures  to  observe  high 
standards  of  responsibility  and  ethical  con- 
duct which  require  further  and  supplemen- 
tary legislation  that  will  afford  necessary 
protection  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of  em- 
ployees and  the  public  generally  as  they  re- 
late to  the  activities  of  labor  organizations, 
employers,  labor  relations  consultants,  and 
their  officers  and  representatives. 

The  Congress,  therefore,  further  finds  and 
declares  that  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Is 
necessary  to  eliminate  or  prevent  improper 
practices  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations, 
employers,  labor  relations  consultants,  and 
their  officers  and  representatives  which  dis- 
tort and  defeat  the  policies  of  the  Labor- 
Management  RelaUons  Act  of  1947.  as 
amended,  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as 
amended,  and  have  the  tendency  or  necessary 
effect  of  burdening  or  obstructing  commerce 
by  (1)  impairing  the  efficiency,  safety,  or 
operation  of  the  Instrumentalities  of  com- 
merce; (2)  occurring  in  the  current  of  com- 
merce; (3)  materially  affecting,  restraining, 
or  controlling  the  flow  of  raw  materials  or 
manufactured  or  processed  goods  Into  or 
from  the  channels  of  commerce,  or  the  prices 
of  such  materials  or  goods  in  commerce;  or 
(4)  causing  diminution  of  employment  and 
wages  in  such  volume  as  substantially  to  im- 
pair or  disrupt  the  market  for  goods  fiowing 
into  or  from  the  channels  of  commerce. 

(c)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  the  objectives  and 
protect  the  national  interests  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  and  correct  the  evils  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  by  (1)  requiring  labor 
organizations,  employers,  labor  relations  con- 
sultants, and  their  officers  and  representa- 
tives engaged  In  industries  affecting  com- 
merce to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  certain  reports  and  information 


concerning  their  administrative  practices  and 
financial  transactions,  which  shall  be  public 
information,  (2)  regulating  the  appointment 
of  trustees  or  receivers  by  labor  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  industries  affecting  com- 
merce to  administer  the  affairs  of  subordinate 
labor  organizations,  (3)  providing  that  labor 
organizations  engaged  in  industries  affecting 
commerce  shall  elect  their  officers  periodi- 
cally either  directly  by  secret  ballot  or 
through  delegates  chofen  by  secret  ballot, 
(4)  encoiu-aglng  voluntary  action  by  labor 
organizations  and  employers  engaged  In  in- 
dustries affecting  commerce,  through  the 
adoption  of  codes  of  ethical  practices  and 
suitable  iniplemcntatlun  and  publication 
thereof,  to  eliminate  and  prevent  Improper 
activities  In  the  administration  of  their  af- 
fairs, their  financial  transactions,  and  their 
relations  with  each  other,  and  (5)  providing 
procedures  for  preventing  acts  and  omissions 
of  labor  organizations,  employers,  labor  rela- 
tions consultants,  and  their  officers  and  rep- 
resentatives, which  are  detrimental  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Individual  employees 
and  the  public,  and  Imposing  criminal  penal- 
ties for  willful  violations  of  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE    I KEPOtTING    AND    DISCLOSUmE 

Sjc.  101.  (a)  Every  labor  organization  en- 
gaged In  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  its 
constitution  and  bylaws  and  a  report,  signed 
by  its  president  and  secretary  or  correspond- 
ing principal  officers,  containing  the  follow- 
ing Information : 

( 1 )  the  name  of  such  labor  organisation 
and  address  of  its  principal  place  of  business; 

(2)  the  names  and  titles  of  Ita  constitu- 
tional officers  (including  Its  principal  finan- 
cial officer ) ; 

(3)  the  initiation  fee  or  fees  which  new 
members  are  required  to  pay  on  becoming 
members   of   such   labor  organization; 

(4)  the  regular  dues  or  fees  which  mem- 
bers are  required  to  pay  in  order  to  remain 
members  in  good  standing  of  such  labor 
organization;   and 

(5)  through  means  of  a  detailed  state- 
ment, or  by  reference  to  provisions  of  its 
constitution  and  bylaws  or  other  governing 
documents,  procedures  followed  with  respect 
to  (1)  qualifications  for  or  restrictions  on 
membership,  (11)  election  of  officers  and 
stewards,  (ill)  calling  of  regular  and  special 
meetings.  (Ivy  levying  of  assessments,  (v) 
imposition  of  fines,  (vl)  authorization  for 
bargaining  demands.  (vU)  ratification  of 
contract  terms,  (vliii  authorization  for 
strikes,  (Ix)  authorization  for  disbursement 
of  union  funds,  (x)  audit  of  union  financial 
transactions,  (xl)  participation  in  insurance 
or  other  benefit  plans,  and  (xii)  expulsion  of 
members  and  the  grounds  therefor.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  occurrence  of  any 
change  in  the  information  required  by  this 
subsection,  the  labor  organization  by  which 
the  report  was  filed  shall  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary an  amendment  to  the  report  setting 
forth   such   change. 

(b)  E^rery  labor  organization  engaged  in 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  shall  an- 
nually file  with  the  Secretary  a  financial 
report  signed  by  lis  chief  financial  officer 
and  two  other  principal  officers  containing 
the  following  information  in  such  detail  as 
may  be  neceasary  acctirately  to  disclose  It* 
financial  condition  and  operations  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year: 

(1)  asseU  and  UablllUea  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  fiscal  year; 

(2)  receipts  of  any  kind  and  the  souroee 
thereof; 

(3)  salary  and  allowances  and  other  dis- 
bursements to  each  officer  and  each  employee 
who  received  more  than  $7,000  from  labor 
organizations; 

(4)  direct  and  indirect  loans  to  any  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  member  aggregating  in 
excess  of  f500  together  with  a  stotement  of 
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the  wcutlty,  U  any,  and  amngementt  for 
repayment: 

(6)  direct  and  indirect  loans  to  any  busi- 
ness enterprise,  together  with  •  statement 
of  the  security.  If  any,  and  arrangements  for 
repayment;  and 

(6)  other  disbursements  ot  any  kind  and 
the  purpoMs  thereof. 

(c)  Xvery  labor  organization  required  to 
submit  a  report  tuider  this  title  shaU  make 
available  the  Information  required  to  be 
contained  in  such  report  to  all  of  its  mem- 
bers In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  for  such 
definite  or  Indefinite  periods  as  be  may  de- 
termine any  labor  organisation  or  class  there- 
of having  fewer  than  200  memberi  and  hav- 
ing gross  annual  receipts  of  leas  than  030.000. 
including  all  sums  paid  over  as  dues  or  per 
capita  tax  to  a  parent  or  affiliated  latx>r 
organisation  (excluding  pajrments  received 
by  trustees  under  section  302(c)(5)  or  (6) 
of  the  Lalx>r  lianagement  Relations  Act. 
1947,  as  amended),  if  he  finds  that  the 
exemption  of  such  labor  organisation  or 
class  thereof  would  not  Interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  B 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Bcc.  103.  (a)  Every  officer  of  a  labor  or- 
ganisation engaged  in  an  industry  affect- 
ing commerce  and  every  employee  of  such  a 
labor  organization,  (other  than  a  clerical 
employee,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary),  who 
received  wages,  salary,  expenses  or  other 
allowances  In  excess  of  95^)00  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  from  labor  organisations, 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  a  aigned  report 
listing  and  describing  for  the  preceding 
fliscal  year — 

(1)  any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  other 
interest,  legal  or  equitable,  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  Indirectly 
held  in.  and  any  Income  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  chUd  derived  directly  or  In- 
directly from,  an  employer  whose  employees 
such  labor  organisation  represents  or  Is 
actively  seeking  to  represent,  except  pay- 
ments and  other  benefits  received  as  a  bona 
fide  employee  of  such  employer; 

(3)  any  transaction  in  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  chUd  engaged  directly  or 
Indirectly,  involving  any  stock,  bond,  secu- 
rity, or  loan  to  or  from,  or  other  legal  or 
equitabto  Interest  in  the  business  of  sn  em- 
ployer whose  employees  such  labor  organiza- 
tion represents  or  is  actively  seeking  to 
represent: 

(3)  any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  other  In- 
terest. Isgai  Or  equitable,  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  indirectly 
held  in.  and  any  income  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  chUd  directly  or  Indirectly 
derived  from,  any  business  a  substantial  part 
of  which  consists  of  buying  from,  selling  or 
leasing  to.  or  otherwise  dealing  with,  the 
business  of  an  employer  whose  employees 
such  labor  organization  represents  or  is  ac- 
tively seeking  to  represent; 

(4)  any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  other  in- 
terest, legal  or  equitable,  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  indirectly 
held  In.  and  any  Income  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  indirectly 
derived  from,  a  business  any  part  of  which 
consists  of  buying  from,  cm-  selling  or  leasing 
directly  or  Indirectly  to.  such  lalxx-  organi- 
zation; 

(5)  any  direct  or  Indirect  business  trans- 
action or  arrangement  between  him  or  his 
spoxrse  or  minor  child  end  any  employer 
whose  employees  his  organisation  represents 
or  Is  actively  seeking  to  represent,  except 
work  performed  snd  payments  and  benefits 
received  as  a  bona  fide  employee  of  such  em- 
ployer and  except  purchases  and  sales  of 
goods  or  services  In  the  regular  couraa  of 
business  at  prices  generally  available  to  any 
employee  of  such  employer;  and 


(6)  any  payment  reoeived  directly  or  in- 
directly from  any  empU^er  or  any  person 
who  acts  as  a  labor  relations  expert,  ad- 
▼laor,  or  consultant  to  an  employer  purstiant 
to  any  agreement  or  arrangement  by  which 
the  officer  or  employee  is  to  infiuence  or  af- 
fect employees  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  section  7  ot  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  provisions  c^  paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
(3),  (4),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  traded  on  a  securities  ex- 
change registered  as  a  national  securities 
exchange  under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  or  to  shares  in  an  investment  com- 
pany registered  under  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  or  to  securities  of  a  public 
uUllty  holding  company  registered  under  the 
Public  utility  Hcddlng  Company  Act  of  1935. 
or  to  any  Income  derived  therefrom. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  thie  section 
Shall  be  construed  to  require  any  officer  ot 
employee  of  a  labor  organization  to  file  a 
report  under  subsection  (a)  imless  he  or  hie 
spouse  or  minor  chUd  holds  an  interest,  has 
received  Income  or  a  loan  or  has  engaged  In 
a  transaction  described  therein. 

Szc.  103.  (a)  Every  employer  engaged  in 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  a  report,  signed  by  its 
President  and  Treasurer  or  corresponding 
principal  officers,  listing  and  describing  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year — 

(1)  any  expenditure  in  connection  with 
any  agreement  or  arrangement  with  a  labor 
relations  consultant  by  which  such  con- 
sultant undertakes  activltiea  where  an  object 
thereof,  directly  or  indirectly.  U  to  persuade 
employees  not  to  exercise,  or  persuade  em- 
ployees as  to  the  manner  of  exercising,  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  ooUectlvely 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, or  undertakes  to  supply  stich  employer 
with  Information  concerning  the  activities 
of  employees  or  a  labor  organization  in  con- 
nection with  a  labor  dispute,  except  Informa- 
tion for  use  solely  in  conjunction  with  a 
Judicial,  administrative  or  arbitral  proceed- 
ing; 

(2)  any  ezpencUture,  if  the  total  thereof 
exceeded  $2,500  during  the  fiscal  year,  where 
any  object  thereof,  directly  or  indirectly,  is 
to  persuade  employees  not  to  exercise,  or 
persuade  employees  as  to  the  manner  of 
exercising,  the  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain coUectlvely  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing,  or  is  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  the  activities  of  employees 
or  a  labor  organization  in  connection  with 
a  labor  dispute:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  shaU  be  construed  as  applying  to: 
(1)  adjustments  in  wages  or  other  .employee 
benefits;  (11)  expenditures  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  the  pubUcatlon  by  such  em- 
ployer in  his  own  name  of  a  newspaper, 
newsletter,  or  slmUar  house  organ  or  other 
letter  or  communication,  which  is  part  of 
the  normal  or  regular  administration  of  an 
employee  relations  program;  (iU)  expendi- 
tures to  obtain  information  for  use  solely 
In  conjunction  with  a  Judicial,  admlnlstra- 
tive  or  arbitral  proceeding; 

(3)  any  payment  or  loan,  direct  or  Indi- 
rect, of  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value, 
or  any  promise  or  agreement  therefor,  to  any 
labor  organisation  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  labor  organization  except  (1)  pay- 
ments ptirsuant  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  the  terms  of  which  have  been 
fully  disclosed  to  the  employees  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit.  (U)  cainpenaatl(»i  pcdd  to  an 
oflloer  or  employee  of  a  labor  organisation  for. 
or  by  reason  of.  his  services  ss  an  employee 
of  such  empIoyM-,  and  (ill)  payments  or 
loans  made  by  any  national  or  State  bank, 
credit  union.  Insurance  company,  savings 
and  loan  assoclstton.  or  other  credit  Insti- 
tution. 

(b)  Every  person  engaged  In  providing 
labor  relations  consultant  serrloe  to  an  em- 
ployer engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  com- 


merce pursuant  to  any  agreement  or  sr- 
rangement  under  which  such  consultant 
undertakes  activities  where  an  object  thereof 
is.  directly  or  indirectly, 

(A)  to  persuade  employees  not  to  exercise, 
or  persuade  employees  as  to  the  manner  of 
exercising,  the  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain coUectlvely  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing 

(B)  to  supply  an  employer  with  informa- 
tion concerning  the  activities  of  employees 
or  a  labor  organization  in  connection  with 
a  labor  dispute,  except  information  for  use 
solely  in  conjunction  with  a  Judicial,  ad- 
ministrative or  arbitral  proceeding,  shall 
file  annvially  a  report  with  the  Secretary, 
signed  by  Its  president  and  treasurer  or 
corresponding  principal  officers,  containing 
the  following  information: 

(1)  the  name  under  which  the  labor  re- 
lations consultant  is  engaged  in  doing  busi- 
neas  and  the  address  of  its  principal  place  of 
business; 

(2)  receipts  of  any  kind  from  employers 
on  account  of  labor  relations  advice  or  serv- 
ices, designating  the  sources  thereof; 

(3)  disbursements  of  any  kind.  In  con- 
nection with  such  services  and  the  purposes 
thereof;  and 

(4)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  terms  of 
such  agreement  or  arrangement. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  employer  or  a  labor 
relations  consultant  to  file  a  report  covering 
the  services  of  a  consultant  by  reason  of 
his  giving  or  agreeing  to  give  advice  to  such 
employer  or  representing  or  agreeing  to  repre- 
sent such  employer  before  any  court,  ad- 
ministrative agency  or  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion or  engaging  or  agreeing  to  engage  in 
collective  bargaining  on  behalf  of  such  em- 
ployer with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  or  other 
terms  or  conditions  of  employment  or  the 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  or  any  ques- 
tion arising  thereunder. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  t>e  construed  to  require  an  employer  to 
file  a  report  under  subsection  (a)  unless  he 
has  made  expenditures,  payments  or  loans 
of  the  kind  described  therein.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  reqtiire  a  labor  relations  consultant  to 
file  a  report  under  subsection  (b)  unless  he 
was  a  party  to  an  agreement  or  arrangement 
of  the  kind  described  therein. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  require  any  regular  of- 
ficer, supervisor  or  employee  of  an  employer 
engaged  In  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
to  file  a  report  in  connection  with  services 
rendered  to  such  employer  nor  shall  any 
employer  In  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce be  required  to  file  a  repcM-t  covering 
expenditures  made  to  any  regular  officer, 
supervisor  or  employee  of  an  employer  as 
compensation  for  service  as  a  regular  officer, 
supervisor  or  employee  of  such  employer. 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  The  contents  of  the  reports 
and  documents  filed  with  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  sections  101.  102,  and  103  shall  be 
public  information,  and  the  Secretary  may 
publish  any  Information  and  data  concern- 
ing labor  oiiganlsations,  employers  and  labor 
relations  consultants  which  he  obtains  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
Secretary  may  use  the  Informatian  and  data 
for  statistical  and  research  purposes,  and 
compile  and  publish  such  studies,  analyses, 
reports,  and  surveys  based  thereon  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
make  reasonable  provision  for  the  inspection 
and  examination,  on  the  request  of  any  per- 
son of  the  information  and  data  contained 
in  any  report  or  other  document  filed  with 
him  ptirsuant  to  necUon  101,  102,  or  103. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  furnishing  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  copies  of  reports  or  other  docu- 
ments filed  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  title,  upon  payment  of  a  charge  baaed 
upon  the  cost  of  the  service:  Provided.  That 
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the  Secretary  shall  make  available  without 
payment  of  a  charge,  or  require  any  labor 
organization  or  employer  to  furnish,  to  such 
State  agency  as  Is  designated  by  law  or  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  such 
labor  organization  or  such  employer  has  Its 
principal  place  of  business  or  headquarters, 
upon  request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State, 
copies  of  any  reports  and  documents  filed 
by  such  labor  organization  or  by  such  em- 
ployer with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  or  103.  or  of  information  and  data 
contained  therein.  Provided  further.  That 
no  person  shall  be  required  by  reason  of  any 
law  of  any  State  to  furnish  to  any  ofScer 
or  agency  of  such  State  any  information  In- 
cluded in  a  report  filed  by  such  person  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  If  a  copy  of  such  report,  or  of  the 
portion  thereof  containing  such  Information, 
is  furnished  to  such  officer  or  agency.  All 
moneys  received  In  payment  of  charges  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priation of  the  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  rendering  such  service  and  may  be 
used.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  such  ae^ency. 

Sec.  103.  Every  person  shall  make,  keep, 
and  preserve  for  such  periods  and  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, such  records  and  accounts  of  financial 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
and  verify  the  financial  reports  required  by 
sections  101  and  103. 

Sxc.  106.  (a)  Reports  required  to  be  filed 
under  sections  101,  102.  and  103  of  this  title 
shall  be  filed  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  when  any  person 
Is  flirst  required  to  file  any  such  report  pur- 
suant to  such  sections,  whichever  is  the  later 
date,  and  annually  thereafter  as  the  Secre- 
tary Shall  prescribe. 

<b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
issue,  amend,  and  rescind  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  form,  content,  and  pub- 
lication of  reports  required  to  be  filed  under 
this  Act  and  such  other  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  (Including  rules  prescribing  re- 
ports concerning  building  funds,  trusts,  or 
enterprises  financed  by  a  labor  organization) 
as  he  may  find  necessary  to  prevent  the  cir- 
cumvention or  evasion  of  such  reporting 
requirements.  In  exercising  his  power  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
general  rule  simplified  forms  of  report  for 
labor  organizations  or  employers  for  whom 
he  finds  that  a  detailed  report  would  be 
unduly  burdensome :  Provided,  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  revoke  such  provision  for  simpli- 
fied forms  of  any  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployer if  he  determines,  after  such  investiga- 
tion as  be  deems  proper,  that  the  purposes 
of  this  section  would  be  served  thereby. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power 
and  is  directed,  when  he  has  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  any  person  or  labor  organiza- 
tion has  violated  any  provision  of  this  title, 
to  make  an  investigation  and  in  connection 
therewith  he  may  enter  such  places  and  In- 
spect such  records  and  accounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine  the 
facts  relative  thereto.  If  any  person  shall  fall 
or  refuse  to  file  a  report  required  by  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  full  investi- 

f;atlon  and  report  to  the  members  of  the 
abor  organization  concerning  the  facts  re- 
quired to  be  shown  In  the  report  and  con- 
cerning the  reasons  for  such  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  file.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  In 
his  discretion  to  publish  Information  con- 
cerning any  such  violations  and  to  study  such 
facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters,  and 
publish  such  reports,  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  referred  to  or  in  the  prescrib- 
ing of  rules  and  regulations  thereunder. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  No  labor  orgftnlsatlon  engaged 
In  an  industry  affecting  commerce  shall  make 


directly  or  indirectly  any  loan  or  loans  in 
excess  of  tLSOO  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
such  organization. 

(b)  No  employer  engaged  In  an  Industry, 
business  or  activity  affecting  conunerce  shall 
make  directly  or  indirectly  any  loan  or  loans 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation representing  or  actively  seeking  to 
represent  his  employees. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  vio- 
lates or  falls  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  title  or  the  rules  or  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  thereunder  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact, 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  who  knowingly  fails 
to  disclose  a  material  fact.  In  any  document, 
report  or  other  information  required  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  rules  or 
regulations  issued  thereunder  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or   both. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  destroys  any 
bool:s,  records,  reports,  or  statements  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  any  provision  of  this 
title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Each  individual  required  to  sign  re- 
ports under  sections  101  and  103  shall  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  filing  of  such 
reports  and  for  any  statement  contained 
therein. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Any  person  who  embezzles, 
steals,  or  unlawfully  and  willfully  abstracts 
or  converts  to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  an- 
other any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  securities, 
property,  or  other  assets  of  an  ort^anlzatlon 
which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  by  whom  he  Is 
employed  directly  or  indirectly  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  When  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
labor  organization  has  been  convicted  of  em- 
bezzling, stealing,  or  unlawfully  and  willfully 
abstracting  or  converting  to  his  own  use  or 
the  use  of  another  any  money  or  property 
of  the  labor  organization  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  and  the  labor 
organization  or  its  governing  board  or  of- 
ficers refuse  or  fall  to  sue  to  recover  such 
money  or  property  or  the  value  of  the  same 
after  being  requested  to  do  so  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  labor  organization,  any  member 
of  the  labor  organization  may  sue  the  of- 
fending officer  or  employee  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  State 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover 
such  money  or  property  or  the  value  thereof 
for  the  benefit  of  the  labor  organization. 
No  such  proceeding  shall  be  brought  except 
upon  leave  of  the  court  obtained  upon  veri- 
fied application  and  for  good  cause  shown, 
which  application  may  be  made  ex  parte. 
The  trial  Judge  may  allot  a  reasonable  part 
of  the  recovery  In  any  action  under  this  sub- 
section to  pay  the  fees  of  counsel  prosecuting 
the  suit  at  the  instance  of  the  member  of 
the  labor  organization  and  to  compensate 
such  member  for  any  expenses  necessarily 
paid  or  Incurred  by  him  in  connection  with 
the  litigation. 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Chapter  101  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"f  a077.  (a)   False  entry  and  destriwtion  of 
records  of  labor  organisations 

"Whoever,  being  an  otBcer,  employee,  agent, 
or  representative  of  a  labor  organization  en- 
gaged In  an  industry  affecting  commerce,  or 
an  officer,  employee,  agent,  representative, 
or  trustee  of  a  trust  In  which  such  a  labor 
organization  is  interested,  makes  any  false 
entry  In  or  willfully  destroys  any  book  or 
record,  kept  or  made  for  such  labor  organ- 
ization or  trust,  with  Intent  to  Injure,  de- 
fraud, or  mislead  such  labor  union  or  trust 


or  any  beneficiary  thereunder,  or  with  in- 
tent to  obstruct  legal  process,  or  to  mislead 
any  person  authorized  by  law  to  examine  or 
Inspect  such  book  or  record,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis  preceding  chapter  101  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"2077.  False  entry  and  destruction  of  records 
of  lat>or  organizations." 

Sec  111.  (a)  There  fhall  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  LAbor  a  Commissioner  of  LAbor 
Reports,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
highest  rate  established  for  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  required  by  law.  The  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  performance  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Reports  of  any  functions  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures  and.  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classificatlcn  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel.  Including 
attorneys,  as  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
the  functions  Imposed  on  him  by  this  act. 
Attorneys  appointed  under  this  section  may 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Secretary  in 
any  litigation,  but  such  litigation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Sec.  112.  Subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  at 
section  302  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  1947,  as  amended,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  It  shall  tie  unlawful  for  any 
employer  or  any  person  who  acts  as  a  labor 
relations  expert,  adviser,  or  consultant  to  an 

employer  to  pay.  lend,  or  deliver,  or  Rgre« 
to  pay.  lend,  or  deliver,  any  money  or  other 
thing  of  value — 

"  (1 )  to  any  representative  of  any  of  his 
employees  who  are  employed  In  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce,  or 

"(2)  to  any  labor  organization,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  thereof,  which  repreaenta. 
seeks  to  represent,  or  would  admit  to  mem- 
bership, any  of  the  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer who  are  employed  In  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce,  or 

"(3)  to  any  employee  or  group  or  conxmlt- 
tee  of  employees  of  such  employer  employed 
In  an  industry  affecting  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  such  employee  or  group 
or  committee  directly  or  indirectly  to  in- 
fluence any  of  the  employees  In  the  exerlcse 
of  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing:  or 

"(4)  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  labor 
organization  engaged  in  an  industry  affecting 
commerce  with  Intent  to  influence  him  in 
respect  to  any  of  his  actions,  decisions,  or 
duties  as  a  representative  of  employees  or 
as  such  officer  or  employee  of  such  labor 
organization. 

"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  request,  demand,  receive,  or  accept,  or 
agree  to  receive  or  accept,  any  pajrment  or 
delivery  of  any  money  or  other  thing  of 
value  prohibited  by  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor  or- 
ganization, or  for  any  person  acting  as  an 
officer,  agent,  representative  or  employee  of 
such  labor  organization,  to  demand  or  ac- 
cept from  the  operator  of  any  motor  vehicle 
(as  defined  in  Part  II  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act)  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  property  In  commerce,  or  the  tmployer  of 
any  such  operator,  any  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  payable  to  such  organlaation  or  to  an 
officer,  agent,  representative  or  employee 
thereof  as  a  fee  or  charge  for  the  unloading, 
or  In  connection  with  the  unloading,  of  th$ 
cargo  of  such  vehicle.    Provided,  that  noth- 
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ing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
make  unlawful  any  payment  by  an  employer 
to  any  of  his  employees  as  oompenaatlon  for 
their  services  as  employees. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  ( 1 )  In  respect  to  any  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  payable  by  an  em- 
ployer to  any  of  his  employees  whose  estab- 
lished duties  Include  acting  openly  for  such 
employer  in  matters  of  labor  relations  or 
personnel  administration  or  to  any  repre- 
sentative of  his  employees,  or  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  a  labor  organization,  who  is  also 
an  employee  or  former  employee  of  such  em- 
ployer, as  oxnpenaatlon  for,  or  by  reason  of. 
his  services  as  employee  of  such  employer; 
(2)  with  respect  to  the  payment  or  deUvery 
of  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  in  satis- 
faction of  a  Judgment  of  any  court  or  a 
decision  or  award  of  an  arbitrator  or  im- 
partial chairnutn  or  in  compromise,  adjust- 
ment, settlement  or  release  of  any  claim, 
complaint,  grievance,  or  dispute  in  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  duress;  (3)  with  respect 
to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  an  article  or  com- 
modity at  the  prevailing  market  price  In  the 
regular  course  of  business;  (4)  with  respect 
to  money  deducted  from  the  wages  of  em- 
ployees in  payment  of  membership  dues  in 
or  periodic  payments  to  a  labor  organization : 
Provided,  That  the  employer  has  received 
from  each  employee,  on  whose  account  such 
deductions  are  made,  a  written  assignment 
which  shall  not  be  Irrevocable  for  a  period 
of  more  than  1  year,  or  beyond  the  termina- 
tion date  of  the  applicable  collective  agree- 
ment, whichever  occurs  sooner;  (5)  with  re- 
spect to  money  or  other  thing  of  value  paid 
to  a  trust  fund  established  by  such  repre- 
sentative, for  the  sole  and  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  employees  of  such  employer,  and  their 
families  and  dependents  (or  of  such  em- 
ployees families,  and  dependents  jointly  with 
the   employee*   of   other   employers   making 

Similar  payment,  and  their  famlllet  and  de- 
pendents): Provided,  That  (A)  such  pay- 
ments are  held  in  triist  for  the  purpose  of 
paying,  either  from  principal  or  Income  or 
both,  for  the  benefit  of  employees,  their 
families  and  dependents,  for  medical  or  hos- 
pital care,  pensions  on  retirement  or  death 
of  employees,  oompensatlon  for  injuries  or 
Ulnees  resulting  from  occupational  activity 
or  insurance  to  provide  any  of  the  fore- 
going, or  unemployment  benefits  or  life  In- 
surance. disablUty  and  sickness  insvirance,  or 
accident  Insurance;  (B)  the  detailed  basis 
on  which  such  payment  is  to  be  made  is 
specified  in  a  written  agreement  with  the 
employer,  and  employees  and  employers  are 
equally  represented  in  the  administration  of 
such  fund,  together  with  such  neutral  per- 
sons as  the  representatives  of  the  employers 
and  the  representatives  of  employees  may 
agree  upon  and  In  the  event  the  employer  and 
employee  groups  deadlock  on  the  administra- 
tion of  such  fund  and  there  are  no  neutral 
persons  empowered  to  break  such  deadlock, 
such  agreement  provides  that  the  two  groups 
shall  agree  on  an  Impartial  umpire  to  decide 
such  dispute,  or  In  event  of  their  failure 
to  agree  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
an  Impartial  umpire  to  decide  such  dispute 
shall,  on  petition  of  either  group,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtas  for  the  dUtrlct  where  the  trust  ftmd 
has  Its  principal  office,  and  shall  also  con- 
tain provisions  for  an  annual  audit  of  the 
trust  fund,  a  statement  of  the  resulta  of 
which  shall  be  available  for  Impaction  by 
Interested  persons  at  the  principal  office  of 
the  trust  ftud  and  at  such  othar  places 
as  may  be  designated  in  such  written  agree- 
ment; and  (C)  such  psyments  aa  are  In- 
tended to  ba  used  for  tha  purpoaa  of  pro- 
viding pensions  or  annuities  for  amployaw 
are  made  to  a  separate  titist  which  provldas 
that  the  funds  held  tbaroln  cannot  be  uaed 
for  any  puriMaa  othar  than  paying  luoh 
pensions  or  annulUas;  oi   (6)  with  rMpaet 


to  money  or  other  thing  of  value  paid  by  an 
employer  primarily  engaged  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  to  a  trust  fund 
established  by  such  representative  for  the 
purpose  of  pooled  vacation  benefits  or  de- 
fraying coats  of  ai^renticeshlp  or  other 
training  program  for  employees  engaged  (or 
who,  upon  their  employment  will  be  en- 
gaged) In  the  building  and  construction 
Industry:  Provided.  That  the  requirements 
of  clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (6)  of 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  such  trust 
funds.' ' 

T1T1..Z  U — TKUSTXXSHIPS 

8sc.  201.  (a)  Every  national  or  Interna- 
tional labor- organization  engaged  in  an  in- 
dustry affecting  commerce  which  has  or 
assumes  trusteeship  over  any  subordinate 
organization  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
within  30  da3rs  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  or  the  Imposition  of  any 
such  trusteeship  and.  semiannually  there- 
after, a  report,  signed  by  Its  president  and 
secretary  or  corresponding  principal  officers, 
containing  the  following  information:  (A) 
the  name  and  address  of  the  subordinate 
organization;  (B)  the  date  of  establishing 
the  trusteeship;  (C)  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  reason  or  reasons  for  establishing  or 
continuing  the  trusteeship;  (D)  the  nature 
and  extent  of  participation  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  sul>ordlnate  organization  in 
the  selection  of  delegates  to  represent  such 
organization  In  regular  or  special  conventions 
or  other  policy-determining  bodies  and  in 
the  election  of  officers  of  such  national  or 
International  labor  organization. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  104,  105, 
and  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  106 
of  title  I  shall  be  applicable  to  reports  filed 
under  this  title. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or 
falls  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this 
section  or  the  rules  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(d)  Any  person  who  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact, 
knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  who  knowingly 
falls  to  disclose  a  material  fact.  In  any  report 
required  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  there- 
under, or  willfully  conceals  or  destroys  any 
doctmients  or  records  upon  which  such  report 
is  based,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

(e)  Each  Individual  required  to  sign  a  re- 
port under  this  section  shall  be  personally 
responsible  for  the  filing  of  such  report  and 
toe  any  statement  contained  therein. 

(f)  Every  labor  organization  required  to 
submit  a  report  under  this  title  shall  make 
available  the  Information  required  to  be 
contained  In  such  report  to  all  of  its  mem- 
bers in  any  subordinate  organization  in- 
volved in  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

Sac.  202.  TTtisteeships  shall  be  established 
and  administered  by  a  national  or  Inter- 
national labor  organization  over  a  subordi- 
nate body  only  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution of  such  organisation  and  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  corruption  or  financial 
malpractice,  asswlng  the  performance  of 
ooUectlve  bargaining  agraements  or  other  du- 
ties of  a  bargaining  representative,  restoring 
democratic  procedures,  or  otherwise  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  objects  of  such  labor 
arganlaatlon. 

Sec.  aos.  (a)  During  any  period  when  a 
subordinate  body  of  a  labor  organisation  la 
in  trusteeship,  it  staaU  be  unlawful  (1)  to 
count  the  vote  of  delegatae  from  euoh  body 
la  any  convention  or  election  of  ofllcers  of 
the  labor  organisation  xinlesB  the  delegates 
have  been  ehoaen  by  aecret  ballot  in  an  elec- 
tion In  which  all  the  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  auoh  eubordlnate  body  were  eligible 
to  participate  or  (2)   to  transfer  to  such 


organization  any  ctirrent  receipts  or  other 
funds  of  the  subordinate  body  except  the 
normal  per  capita  tax  and  assessments  pay- 
able by  subordinate  bodies  not  In  trustee- 
ship: Provided,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  distribution  of  the 
assets  of  a  labor  organization  in  accordance 
with  its  charter  or  constitution  and  bylaws 
upon  the  bona  fide  dissolution  thereof. 

(b)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

Szc.  204.  (a)  Upon  the  written  complaint 
of  any  member  or  subordinate  body  of  a 
labor  cR-ganlzatlon  alleging  that  such  organ- 
ization has  violated  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  202  or  203,  the  Secretary  shall  investi- 
gate the  complaint  and  If  the  Secretary 
finds  iM-obable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
violation  has  occurred  and  has  not  been 
remedied  he  shall,  without  disclosing  the 
identity  of  the  complainant,  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  labc»-  <»-- 
ganlzation  to  prevent  and  restrain  such 
violation  and  for  such  other  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  actions  under  this 
section  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurisdiction  of  a 
labor  CH^anlzatlon  (1)  in  the  district  in 
which  such  organization  maintains  its  prin- 
cli>al  office,  or  (2)  in  any  district  in  which 
its  duly  authorized  officers  or  agents  are 
engaged  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
trusteeship.  Such  organization  may  be  sued 
as  an  entity.  The  service  of  summons,  sub- 
pena,,  or  other  legal  process  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States  upon  an  officer  or  agent 
of  a  lab<»r  organization  in  his  capacity  as 
such,  shall  constitute  service  upon  the  labor 
organization. 

(c)  In    any   proceeding   pursuant   to   this 

Bectlon  a  trusteeship  established  by  a  labor 
organization  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  its  constitution  and 
bylaws  and  authorized  or  rstifled  by  the 
executive  board  or  similar  governing  Ixxly 
of  the  labor  organization  after  a  fair  hear- 
ing shall  be  presumed  valid  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment and  shall  not  be  subject  to  attack 
during  such  period  except  upon  clear  and 
convincing  proof  that  the  trusteeship  was 
not  established  In  good  faith  fCM-  a  purpose 
allowable  under  section  202.  After  the  ez- 
I^ation  of  eighteen  months  the  trustee- 
ship shall  be  presumed  Invalid  In  any  such 
proceeding  and  Its  discontinuance  shall  be 
decreed  unless  the  labor  organization  shall 
show  by  clMU'  and  convincing  proof  that  the 
continuation  of  the  trusteeship  Is  necessary 
for  a  purpose  allowable  under  section  202. 
In  the  latter  event  the  court  may  dismiss  the 
complaint,  enter  a  decree  approving  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  trusteeship  for  such  period 
as  it  deems  appropriate,  but  not  longer  than 
one  additional  year  or  retain  Jurisdiction  of 
the  cause. 

Sac.  305.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  at  the  expiration  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
report  upon  the  operation  of  this  title. 

Sbc.  ao«.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorise  any  suit  in  any 
court  of  the  United  Statee  except  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary.  The  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  this  title  shall  be  In 
addition  to  any  and  all  other  rights  and 
remedies  at  law  or  In  equity:  ProvUIed.  That 
upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the  Sec- 
retary the  Jurtsdlction  of  the  district  court 
over  such  trusteeship  shall  be  exclusive  and 
the  final  Judgment  shall  be  res  Judicata. 

TITLB  in— KLBCRONS 

Bac.  SOI.  (a)  Svery  national  or  interna- 
tional labor  organisation  engaged  in  an  in- 
dustry affaetlng  ooouneroe.  except  a  tedera- 
tion    of    national    or    international    labor 
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organlsatlona,  shall  elect  the  offleen  named 
In  iU  constitution  and  the  memben  of  Its 
executive  board  or  similar  governing  body 
not  lew  often  than  once  every  four  years 
either  by  secret  ballot  among  the  members 
in  good  standing  or  at  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates chosen  by  secret  ballot  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitution  and  bylaws. 

(b)  Bvery  local  labor  organisation  en- 
gaged In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce  shall 
elect  the  olBcers  named  In  Its  constitution 
and  the  memb3r8  of  Its  executive  board  or 
similar  governing  body  not  less  often  than 
once  every  three  years  by  secret  ballot  among 
the  members  in  good  standing  and  in  ac- 
K>rdance  with  its  constitution  and  bylaws. 

(c)  In  any  election  required  by  this  sec- 
tion to  be  held  by  secret  ballot  a  reasonable 
opportunity  shall  be  given  for  the  nomlna- 

^on  of  candidates,  and  the  members  In  good 
Standing  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  without 
coercion  and  restraint.  Not  less  than  fifteen 
days  prior  to  the  election  there  shall  be 
mailed  to  each  member  at  his  last  known 
home  address  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  election,  unless  the  election  is  held 
at  the  regular  time  specified  in  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  such  organization  on 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Each  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote.  No  n\ember  whose  dues  have  been 
withheld  by  his  employer  for  payment  to 
such  organization  pursuant  to  his  voluntary 
authorization  provided  for  in  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  shall  be  declared  in- 
eligible to  vote  or  be  a  candidate  for  office 
In  such  organization  by  reason  of  alleged 
delay  or  default  in  the  pajrment  of  dues. 
The  election  offlclals  designated  in  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  or  the  secretary,  if  no 
other  official  is  designated,  shall  preserve  for 
one  year  the  ballots  and  all  other  records 
pertaining  to  the  election.  The  election 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  such  organiza- 
tion Insofar  as  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(d)  When  officers  are  chosen  by  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  elected  by  secret  ballot,  the 
convention  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  labor 
organization  insofar  as  they  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
officials  designated  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  or  the  secretary,  if  no  other  is  desig- 
nated, shall  preserve  for  one  year  the  creden- 
tials of  the  delegates  and  all  minutes  and 
other  records  of  the  convention  pertaining 
to  the  election  of  officers. 

(e)  No  nxoneys  received  by  any  labor  or- 
ganization by  way  of  dues,  assessment,  or 
similar  levy,  and  no  moneys  of  an  employer 
shall  be  contributed  or  applied  to  promote 
the  candidacy  of  any  person  in  an  election 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such 
moneys  of  a  labor  organization  may  be  uti- 
lized for  notices,  factual  statements  of  Issues, 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  holding 
of  an  election. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary,  upon  application  of 
any  member  of  a  local  labor  organization 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  commerce, 
finds  that  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
such  labor  organization  do  not  provide  an 
adequate  procedure  for  the  removal  of  an 
elected  officer  guilty  of  serious  misconduct, 
such  officer  may  be  removed  for  cause  shown 
and  after  notice  and  hearing  by  the  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  voting  in  a  secret 
ballot  conducted  by  the  officers  of  such  labor 
organization  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  insofar  as  they  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules 
and  regiUatlons  prescribing  minimum  stand- 
ards for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (f ). 

Skc.  302.  (a)  A  member  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

( 1 )  who  has  exhausted  the  remedies  avail- 
able under  the  constitution  and  bylaws  ot 
such  organization  and  of  any  parent  body,  or 


(3)  who  has  Invoked  such  available  reme- 
dies without  obtaining  a  final  decision  within 
four  calendar  months  after  their  invocation, 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  of 
Ijabor  within  one  calendar  month  thereafter 
alleging  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 301  (including  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  labor  organization.) 
The  challenged  ele<:tlon  shall  be  presumed 
valid  pending  a  final  decision  thereon  (as 
hereinafter  provlde<t)  and  in  the  Interim  the 
affairs  of  the  organization  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  officers  elected  or  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  its  constitution  and  bylaws  may 
provide. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  investigate  such 
complaint  and  If  ha  finds  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  oc- 
curred and  has  not  been  remedied,  he  shall, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  such 
complaint  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
labor  organization  as  an  entity  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  SUtes  In  which  such 
labor  organization  maintains  Its  principal 
office  to  set  aside  the  invalid  election,  if  any, 
and  to  direct  the  ccmduct  of  an  election  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  and  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  The  service  of  summon, 
subpena  or  other  legal  process  of  a  court 
of  the  United  States  upon  an  officer  or  cgent 
of  a  labor  organization  in  his  capacity  as 
such  shall  constitute  service  upon  the  labor 
organization. 

(c)  If  upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence after  a  trial  upon  the  merits  the  court 
finds — 

( 1 )  that  an  election  has  not  been  held 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  section  301.  or 

(2)  that  the  violation  of  section  301  af- 
fected the  outcome  of  an  election. 

the  court  shall  declare  the  election,  if  any, 
to  be  void  and  direct  the  conduct  of  a  new 
election  under  supc^rvlsion  of  the  Secretary 
and.  so  9  far  as  lawful  and  practicable,  in 
conformity  with  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  labor  organization.  The  Secretary 
shall  promptly  certify  to  the  court  the  names 
of  the  persons  elected  and  the  court  shall 
thereupon  enter  a  decree  declaring  such  per- 
sons to  be  the  officers  of  the  labor  organ- 
ization. 

(d)  An  order  directing  an  election,  dis- 
missing a  complaint  or  designating  elected 
officers  of  a  labor  organization  shall  be  ap- 
f>ealable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  final 
Judgment  in  a  civil  action  but  an  order  di- 
recting an  election  shall  not  be  stayed 
pending  appeal. 

(e)  If  the  court  declares  an  election  to  be 
void  after  a  trial  on  the  merits,  it  shall  have 
power  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  preserve 
and  safeguard  the  aiisets  of  the  organization 
pending  the  selection  of  officers. 

Sec.  303.  The  duties  imposed  and  the  rights 
and  remedies  provided  by  this  title  shall  be 
exclusive,  and  no  lalxir  organization  lubject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  elections  of  officers  with 
greater  frequency  or  in  a  different  form  or 
manner  than  is  required  by  this  title. 

SBC.  304.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  applicable — 

(1)  ninety  do^s  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  the  case  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation whose  constitution  and  bylaws  can 
lawfully  be  modified  or  amended  by  action  of 
its  constitutional  officers  or  governing  body, 
or 

(2)  where  such  modification  can  only  be 
made  by  a  constitutional  convention  of  the 
labor  organization,  not  later  than  the  next 
constitutional  convention  of  such  labor  or- 
ganization after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  two  years  after  such  date,  which- 
ever is  sooner. 

Sbc.  305.  (a)  No  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  robbery,  bribery,  extortion,  embez- 
zlement, grand  larceny,  burglary,  arson,  vio- 
lation of  narcotics  laws,  or  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit any  of  such  crimes  shall  serve  as  an  of- 


ficer, director,  trustee,  member  of  any  execu- 
tive board  or  similar  governing  body,  busi- 
ness agent,  manager,  paid  organizer  or  other 
paid  officer  or  employee  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  person's  services  as  an  officer,  director, 
trustee,  member  of  an  executive  board  or 
similar  governing  body,  business  agent,  man- 
ager or  paid  organizer  of  such  organization 
would  not  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Prior  to  making  such  a  determina- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  hold  an  administra- 
tive hearing  and  shall  give  notice  of  such 
proceeding  by  certified  mall  to  the  State, 
county  and  Federal  prosecuting  officials  In 
the  Jurisdiction  or  Jurisdictions  In  which 
such  person  was  convicted  and  also  in  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  he  proposes  to  serve  a 
labor  organization.  The  Secretary's  deter- 
mination in  any  such  proceeding  shall  be 
final. 

( b)  No  person,  who  after  notice  by  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  have  failed  to  file  any  informa- 
tion required  by  title  I  or  title  II.  and  who, 
after  a  hearing  on  a  written  record,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Sscretary  to  have  violated  title 

I  or  title  II,  and  no  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  any  violation  of  title  I  or  title 

II  shall  serve  as  an  ofllcer.  director,  trustee, 
member  of  any  executive  board  or  similar 
governing  body,  business  agent.  Interna- 
tional representative,  manager,  paid  organ- 
izer or  other  paid  officer  or  enaployee  at  com- 
pensation exceeding  94,000  per  annum  of  a 
labor  organization  engaged  in  an  industry 
affecting  commerce  for  a  period  of  five  years 
after  such  determination  by  the  Secretary 
or  such  conviction.  No  labor  organization  or 
officer  thereof  shall  knowingly  and  willfully 
permit  any  person  to  assume  or  hold  any 
office  or  paid  position  in  vlolatiOD  of  this 
subsection. 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any 
person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  title  I  or  title  II  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  "convicted"  and  under  the 
disability  of  "conviction"  from  the  date  of 
the  Judgment  of  the  trial  court  or  the  date 
oi  the  final  sustaining  of  such  Judgment  on 
appeal,  whichever  is  the  later  event. 


■nTLX    IV- 


:ODK9     or    ITHICAL    nUCTTCSS 


8kc.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest 
that— 

( 1 )  national  and  international  labor  or- 
ganizations and  nationwide  and  industry- 
wide associations  of  employers  engaged  In 
industries  affecting  commerce  shall  volun- 
tarily adopt  or  subscribe  to  codes  of  ethical 
practices  obligating  such  labor  organizations 
or  employers,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  adhere 
to  principles  and  procedures  which,  with  due 
regard  to  their  traditions  and  background 
and  their  customary  forma  and  procedures, 
will  effectively  eliminate  and  prevent  im- 
proper and  unethlctU  activities  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  affairs,  in  the  use  and 
expenditure  of  their  funds,  and  in  their  re- 
lat'ons  with  each  other; 

(2)  codes  of  ethical  practices  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  and  the  use  and 
expenditures  of  the  funds  of  a  national  or 
international  labor  organization  engaged  In 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  shall  contain 
provisions  to  safeguard  the  democratic  rights 
and  privileges  of  members  and  to  eliminate 
and  prevent  improper  and  unethical  activ- 
ities on  the  part  of  labor  organizations  or 
their  subordinate  bodies  or  organizations,  or 
any  officer  or  representative  thereof,  and 
measures  and  procedures  to  assure  effective 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  such 
provisions; 

(3)  codes  of  ethical  practices  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  and  the  use  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  of  an  employer  engaged 
in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce  shall  con- 
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tain  proTlaiona  to  promote  harmonious  rela- 
tionships between  such  ciaployer  and  labor 
organisations  which  represent  or  seek  to  rep- 
resent such  employer's  employees  and  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  Improper  and  unethi- 
cal activities  by  the  employed,  or  any  olBoer 
or  representative  thereof  ic  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  employees  undei  section  7  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended,  and 
measures  and  procedures  x>  assure  effective 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  said 
provisions;  and 

(4)  codes  of  ethical  practices  shall  contain 
appropriate  provisions  for  the  publishing  of 
the  provisions  thereof  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  industry  a:Tected  and  to  the 
public. 

( b)  Codes  of  ethical  prartless  shall  not  au- 
thorise or  sanction  any  conduct  on  the  part 
of  labor  organizations  or  employers,  or  offi- 
cers or  representatives  thereof,  which  violates 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law. 

Sec  402.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establUhed 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Ethical  Practices 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Committee") 
to  advise  the  Secretary  In  :he  administration 
of  thU  Act. 

(b)  The  Committee  shfil  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  appointe<l  by  the  Secretary, 
of  whom  five  shall  be  chosen  from  a  panel 
nominated  by  bona  fide  labor  organizations 
national  or  international  in  scope,  five  shall 
be  chosen  from  a  panel  nominated  by  em- 
ployer associstlons  industrywide  or  national 
in  scope,  and  five  shall  re;}resent  the  public. 
Three  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  three  member  t  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  three  members  foi  a  term  of  three 
years,  three  members  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  three  members  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and  thereafter  appointment  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  exi;ept  that  members 
appointed  to  fill  vacanclits  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  their  prede- 
cessors shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  terms.  The  terms  of  office 
of  not  more  then  one  member  representing 
labor  organizations,  one  laember  represent- 
ing employer  associations,  and  one  member 
representing  the  public  shall  terminate  in 
any  one  year.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretai^,  but  in  any  case 
not  less  frequently  than  four  times  each  year, 
and  whenever  at  least  one-  third  of  the  mem- 
bers request  a  meeting.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  receive  compensation  while 
attending  meetings  and  performing  work  of 
the  Committee  at  the  rate  of  980  a  day,  and 
shall  receive  necessary  trtvel  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  CX>mmlttee. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  data 
and  Information,  clerical  assistance  and  oth- 
er services  and  facilities  ss  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Committee. 

8bc.  403.  The  Secretary  sluOl  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  three  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  progress 
achieved  by  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers In  the  ellzDinatlon,  through  the 
voluntary  adoption  of  solf-policing  codes 
of  ethical  practices,  of  improper  activities 
in  the  administration  of  tbeir  affairs  and  the 
use  and  expenditure  of  their  funds  and  shall 
include  in  such  report  such  reconuncnda- 
tlons  as  he  deems  appropriate,  based  upon 
the  experience  of  labor  tirganizations  and 
employers  in  adopting  a:id  implementing 
codes  of  ethical  practices,  pursuant  to  this 
title.  The  Secretary  is  aut&orized  to  file  In- 
terim reports  on  these  matters  as  part  of 
his  annual  reports  to  Congress,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  0  of  this  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  create  a  Department  of 
Labor",  approved  March  4,  1913  (6  U.8.C. 
620). 

TTTLx  V — DzrannoNs  am)  arraczLLAifzoTrs 
Sxc.  501.  As  used  in  tlUen  I,  n,  m,  IV,  and 
V  of  thU  Act — 


(a)  "Coouneroe"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States  or  be- 
tween any  State  and  any  place  outalde  there- 
of. For  purpoeee  of  this  subsection.  "State" 
Includes  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  defined  in  the  Outer 
ContlnenUl  Shelf  Lands  Act  (ch.  346,  07  But. 
4«2). 

(b)  An  activity  or  Industry  "affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity  or  industry  in 
commerce  or  in  which  a  labor  dispute  would 
hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or  the  free 
flow  of  commerce,  and  Includes  any  activity 
or  industry  "affecting  cox|imerce"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Lalxir  Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947.  as  amended. 

(c)  "Person"  includes  one  or  n\ore  in- 
dividuals, labor  organizations,  partnerships, 
associations,  corporations,  legal  representa- 
tives, mutual  companies.  Joint-stock  com- 
panics,  trusts,  unincorporated  organizations, 
trustees,  trtutees  in  bankruptcy,  or  re- 
ceivers. 

(d)  "Employer"  means  any  employer  or 
any  group  or  association  of  employers  which 
is  an  employer  within  the  meaning  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  any  employees  or  which,  with 
respect  to  any  private  or  public  employment 
of  employees,  may  deal  with  any  labor  or- 
ganization concerning  grievances,  lal>or 
disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  em- 
ployment, or  conditions  of  work,  and  Includes 
any  person  actlltc  directly  as  an  employer 
or  indirectly  in  the  interest  of  an  employer 
in  relation  to  an  employee  but  does  not  in- 
clude the  United  States  or  any  wholly  owned 
Oovernment  corporations  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(e)  "Employee"  means  any  individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer. 

(f)  "Labor  dispute"  Includes  any  con- 
troversy concerning  terms,  tenure,  or  con- 
ditions of  emplojrment,  or  concerning  the 
association  or  representation  of  persons  in 
negotiating,  fixing,  maintaining,  changing,  or 
seeking  to  arrange  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  regardless  of  whether  the  dis- 
putants stand  in  the  proximate  relation  of 
employer  and  employee. 

(g)  '"Trusteeship"  means  any  receivership, 
trtisteeship,  or  other  method  of  supervision 
or  control  whereby  a  labor  organization  sus- 
pends the  autonomy  otherwise  available  to 
a  subordinate  body  under  its  constitution  or 
bylaws. 

(h)  "Labor  organization"  means  any  or- 
ganization of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  em- 
ployee repreeentatlon  committee,  group,  as- 
sociation, or  plan,  in  which  employeee  par- 
ticipate and  which  exists  for  the  purpoee. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with  em- 
ployers concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes, 
wages,  rates  of  pay,  hoiuv,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment. 

(i)  "Labor  organization  engaged  In  an  in- 
dustry affecting  commerce"  means  a  labor 
organization  which — 

(1)  Is  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended;  or 

(2)  although  not  certified,  is  recognized  or 
acting  as  the  representative  of  employees  of 
an  employer  or  employers  engaged  in  an  In- 
dustry, business,  or  activity  affecting  com- 
merce; or 

(3)  has  chartered  a  local  labor  organiza- 
tion or  subsidiary  body  which  Is  represent- 
ing or  actively  seeldng  to  represent  employees 
of  employers  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graphs (1).  or  (2);  or 

(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  organ- 
isation representing  or  actively  seeking  to 
repreeent  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  as  the  local  or  sub- 
ordinate body  through  which  such  employees 


may  enjoy  membership  or  become  affiliated 
with  such  labor  organization;  or 

(6)  is  a  conference.  Joint  board,  Joint 
council,  or  other  association  or  aggregation 
of  labor  organisations,  as  heretofore  defined, 
subordinate  to  a  national  or  International 
labor  organisation  other  than  a  State  or  local 
centi^l  body. 

(J)  "Secret  ballot"  means  any  secret  writ- 
ten, referendum,  or  voting  machine  ballot. 

Sxc.  602.  Nothing  contained  in  titles  I, 
n,  in.  IV.  or  V  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  confer  any  rights,  privileges,  im- 
munities, or  defensee  upon  employers,  or 
to  impair  or  otherwise  affect  the  rights  of 
any  person  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  or  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  as  amended. 

Ssc.  503.  For  the  purp>ose  of  any  investi- 
gation provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  September 
16.  1914,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  49.  50).  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  the  Jiu-lsdlction. 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  any  officers  designated  by  him. 

TTTLX  VI AICKMOICKNTS  TO  THX  ULBOa-MAMAGB- 

ICZNT  BXLATIONS   ACT   OF    1»47,   AS   AlCZMOKD 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
shaOl  assert  Jurisdiction  over  all  labor  dis- 
putes arising  tinder  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  the 
Board  is  empowered  by  agreement  with  any 
agency  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  cede  to 
such  agency  Jurisdiction  over  any  cases  in 
any  industry  (other  than  mining,  manu- 
facturing, communications,  and  transporta- 
tion except  where  predominantly  local  in 
character)  even  though  such  cases  o^^nds 
of  cases  may  involve  labor  disputes  ■^■^^'^S 
commerce,  unless  the  provision  of  tl^m;ate 
or  Territorial  statute  applicable  to  the  deter- 
mination of  such  cases  or  kinds  of  cases  by 
such  agency  is  inconsistent  with  the  cor- 
responding provision  of  this  Act  or  has  re- 
ceived a  construction  inconsistent  there- 
with." 

(b)  Section  10(a)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
repealing  the  proviso  thereto. 

Six:.  002.  (a)  Section  8(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5),  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (0),  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and", 
and  adding  a  new  paragr^P^  *»  follows: 

"(7)  to  carry  on  picketing  on  or  about 
the  premises  of  any  employer  for  the  pur- 
poee of,  m  as  part  of  any  conspiracy  or  in 
furtherance  of  any  plan  or  purpoee  for.  the 
personal  profit  or  enrichment  of  any  in- 
dividual by  taking  or  obtaining  any  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  from  such  employer 
against  his  will  or  with  his  consent." 

(b)  Section  10(1)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  "paragraph  (4) 
(A),  (B).  or  (C)"  the  words  "or  paragraph 
T'. 

Sxc.  003.  (a)  After  section  8  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  in- 
Bo-t  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  It  shall  not  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  for  an  employer  engaged  primarily 
in  the  building  and  construction  industry  to 
make  an  agreement  covering  employees  en- 
gaged (or  who,  upon  their  employment,  will 
be  engaged)  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry  with  a  labor  organization  (not 
established,  maintained,  or  assUted  by  any 
action  defined  in  section  8(a)  of  this  Act 
as  an  unfair  labor  practice)  because  ( 1 )  the 
maj<»ity  status  of  such  labor  organization 
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has  not  been  eatabllabad  luider  the  provl- 
Blona  of  section  9  of  this  Act  prior  to  the 
maldng  of  such  agreement,  or  (3)  such 
agreement  requires  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, membership  In  such  labor  organ- 
ization after  the  seventh  day  following  the 
beginning  of  such  employment  or  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  agreement,  whichever  la 
later,  or  (3)  such  agreement  requires  the 
employer  to  notify  such  labor  organization 
of  opportunities  for  employment  with  such 
emi>Ioyer,  or  gives  such  labor  organization  an 
opportunity  to  refer  qualified  applicants  for 
such  employment,  or  (4)  such  agreement 
specifies  minimum  training  apprenticeship, 
or  experience  qualifications  for  employment 
or  provides  for  priority  In  opportunities  for 
employment  based  upon  length  of  service 
with  such  employer.  In  the  Industry  or  In 
the  particular  geographical  area:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  set  aside  the  final 
proviso  to  section  8(a)(3)  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vidt',d  further.  That  ahy  agreement  to  which 
clavise  (1)  of  this  subsection  applies,  not 
otherwise  constituting  a  bar  to  a  petition 
filed  pursuant  to  section  9(c)  or  9(e).  shall 
not  become  a  bar  to  such  petitions  solely  by 
reanon  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
In  any  State  or  Territory  In  which  such  exe- 
cution or  application  Is  prohibited  by  State 
or  Territorial  law. 

Skc.  604.  Section  9(c)(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Skc.  605.  Section  2(11)  of  the  National 
Iial)or  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(H)  The  term  'supervisor'  means  any  In- 
dividual having  authority.  In  the  Interest  of 
the  employer,  to  hire,  transfer,  suspend,  lay 
off,  recall,  promote,  discharge,  assign,  reward, 
or  discipline  other  employees,  or  to  adjust 
their  grievances,  or  one  who  does  effectively 
reconunend  such  action,  or  whose  principal 
function  Is  responsibly  to  direct  other  em- 
ployees, If  In  connection  with  the  foregoing 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  la  not  of  a 
merely  routine  or  clerical  nature,  but  re- 
quires the  use  of  Independent  Judgment." 

Sbc.  606.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  erf  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persona  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is 
held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


REGULATION  OP  MANUFACTURE 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HABIT 
FORMING  BARBITURATE  AND 
AMPHETAMINE  DRUGS 

Mr.  HENNTNGS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  important  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  the  harm  which 
results  from  the  use  and  transportation 
of  dangerous  drugs.  As  author  of  the 
original  law  controlling  the  use  and 
transportation  of  marihuana,  I  am  well 
aware  that  cities,  counties,  and  States 
find  it  extremely  difflcult  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  dangerous  narcotics  unless  local 
laws  are  bolstered  and  bulwarked  by  Fed- 
eral law.  While  serving  as  criminal 
prosecutor  in  St.  Louis,  I  saw  the  useful- 
ness of  Federal  laws  when  dealing  with 
narcotic  cases.  In  this  field,  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  has  served  the  Nation  well. 
It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  more  work 
remains  to  be  done. 

The  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  of  which  I  have 


the  honor  to  be  chairman,  has  become 
increasingly  concerned  over  the  growing 
use  of  two  drugs  which  are  being  uti- 
lized— mainly  by  Juveniles  and  our 
younger  citizens — to  produce  mental  ef- 
fects harmful  to  the  Individual  and 
harmful  to  the  society  in  which  the  in- 
dividual lives.  I  refer  to  the  drugs 
known  as  the  amphetamines  and  the 
barbiturates. 

Amphetamines  and  barbiturates  are 
not  classified  as  narcotics.  They  have 
many  legitimate  and  beneficial  medical 
uses.  They  are,  however,  being  used 
for  narcotic  purpases;  and,  when  used  in 
this  way,  they  produce  narcotic  effects. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  and  to  my 
other  colleagues  to  know  just  how  these 
drugs  are  obtained  and  used — or,  as  I 
should  say,  misused.  To  make  this  in- 
formation available,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  new;5paper  story  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  The  story  deals  with 
amphetamines,  and  is  headlined,  "Lack 
Controls  on  Thrill  Drug." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lack  Controls  on  Thkill  Dana — Misusx  or 
Ampretamine  Is  Increasing  in  This  AxxaI 
OmciALS  AssERo' — Can  Be  Cause  or 
Crime — United  States  Can't  Act  and 
Local  OmcLALS  Nkxo  Manpowes  To  Stop 
Sales 

(By  Harry  Jones.  Jr.) 
Concern  Is  mounting  among  city,  State, 
and  Federal  authorities  over  the  growing 
misuse  of  the  stlm  jlatlng  drug  called  am- 
phetamine. Viewed  as  a  definite  crime  fac- 
tor, it  has  become  particularly  serious  In 
Kansas  City  the  last  2  years. 

Amphetamine,  as  it  is  extracted  In  large 
quantity  from  somo  nasal  inhalers  sold  Il- 
legally here  without  prescription,  Is  being 
used  widely  as  a  "thrill  drug." 

CAN    LEAD    TO    CRIME 

It  causes  much  the  same  reaction  In  its 
users  as  narcotics,  but  does  not  have  as 
harmful  an  effect  on  the  physical  condi- 
tion. It  tends  to  build  up  the  nerve  of  Its 
users  to  help  them  commit  crimes  they 
otherwise  might  not  attempt. 

Both  Federal  and  State  food  and  drug 
authorities  say  the  problem  Is  greater  in 
Kansas  City  than  in  any  other  community 
In  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  or  Nebraska. 

Users  In  the  Kansas  City  area  are  pur- 
chasing a  certain  amphetamine  preparation 
by  name,  but  various  types  are  available. 
Amphetamine  Is  the  basic  Ingredient  In 
benzedrine  preparations  widely  used  as 
stimulants. 

Unlike  the  narcotics  traffic  here,  which 
has  been  restricted  mainly  to  the  Negro 
population,  nearly  all  of  the  amphetamine 
users  are  white,  according  to  Lt.  John  Flavin, 
head  of  the  police  narcotics  bureau. 

KNOW    or    200 

"There  are  about  200  known  users  In  the 
city,"  he  said,  "and  that  means  there  prob- 
ably are  at  least  2C0  more  we  don't  know 
about. 

"The  men  range  In  age  from  about  18  to 
40,  with  the  bulk  In  th'?lr  twenties.  The 
women  are  mainly  between  14  to  26.  And 
they  string  from  Ward  Parkway  to  Missouri 
Avenue,  with  most  of  them  south  of  39th 
Street.  They  are  even  In  some  of  the  city's 
best  high  schools. 

"It's  worse  than  heroin  in  some  ways, 
because  they  Inject  so  much  of  it  Into  their 
veins.    Some  use  it  up  to  35  times  a  day." 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  frequent  users 
here  extract  the  drug  from  a  nasal  Inhaler, 


which  usually  retails  for  about  7S  cents  a 
tube,  and  contains  200  milligrams  of  am- 
phetamine In  the  fabric  Interior  of  Its  tube. 
Amphetamine  tablets  sold  legitimately  at 
most  drugstores  on  prescription  contain 
only  6  or  10  milligrams  of  the  drug. 

SICHT   TYPES   PSODUCZD 

Clifford  L.  Summers,  director  of  the  Mis- 
souri Bureau  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection, 
said  he  understands  there  are  some  8  to  10 
amphetamine-type  Inhalers  manufactured 
in  the  country. 

Evan  Wright,  director  of  the  food  and  drug 
division  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Health,  last 
week  put  out  an  administrative  order  to  the 
Kansas  drug  trade  stating  that  the  sale  of 
inhalers  containing  amphetamine  as  the 
primary  active  ingredient  Is  In  violation  of 
the  State's  new  Dangerous  Hypnotic  and 
Stimulating  Drug  Act  passed  last  year. 

The  Kansas  City  City  Council  passed  an 
ordinance  in  September  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  sheriff's  office  and  police  to  require  • 
prescription  for  the  sale  of  such  inhalers. 

Flavin,  however,  believes  misuse  of  the 
drug  has  not  diminished  since  the  ordinance 
went  into  effect  and  that  it  probably  will 
grow  unless  State  and  Federal  laws  are 
strengthened.  Missouri  has  no  such  act  as 
Kansas  and  therefore  Is  unable  to  outlaw 
the  sale  by  administrative  order  as  Kansas 
just  did. 

A    LACK    or    MANPOWa 

Flavin  said  there  are  several  druggists  In 
the  city  still  selling  the  inhalers  Illegally. 
"The  narcotics  bureau  does  not  have  the 
manpower  to  clamp  down  on  these  druggists 
effectively  now,"  Flavin  said.  The  Federal 
Narcotics  Bureau  lacks  Jurisdiction  over  am- 
phetamine because  the  drug  Is  not  a 
narcotic. 

Summers  estimates  that  15  percent  of  the 
druggists  In  Kansas  City  are  selling  drugs 
Illegally  without  prescriptions.  Flavin  said 
the  chain  drugstores  have  quit  handling  the 
amphetamine  type  of  Inhalers. 

The  city  counselor's  office  here  reports  sev- 
eral arrests  have  been  made  on  the  new 
ordinance,  but  all  but  two  defendanu  were 
released  before  going  to  municipal  court  l)e- 
cause  of  lack  of  sufficient  evidence.  One  of 
these  was  released  in  court  for  the  same 
reason.  The  other.  Gary  Arthur  Hamilton, 
22  years  old,  3426  Flora  Avenue,  received 
a  60-day  sentence  to  the  municipal  farm. 

Flavin  said  most  of  the  amphetamine 
users  known  to  police  congregate  in  taverns. 
drugstores,  and  drlve-lns  In  the  vicinity  of 
Linwood  and  Troost,  47th  and  Prospect,  31st 
and  Woodland,  and  10th  and  Pennsylvania, 
in  some  taverns  and  motels  In  southern 
Jackson  County  and  in  some  taverns  in  John- 
son and  Wyandotte  Counties  that  sell  3.2 
beer  to  the  younger  set. 

TEN    AKXESTED    PEE  V^EEK 

At  least  10  users  are  taken  Into  police  head- 
quarters each  week  for  one  crime  or  another, 
Flavin  said. 

"Medical  opinion  differs  as  to  whether  am- 
phetamine Is  habit  forming,"  Sam  D.  Pine, 
chief  of  the  Kansas  City  district  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Administration,  said.  "It 
Isn't  habit  forming  like  narcotics  are.  but 
once  the  users  have  experienced  the  effects, 
they  want  to  reexperlence  It." 

Fine  stressed  that  the  drug  has  legitimate 
medical  uses  and  can  do  great  harm  only 
when  misused.  It  does  not  create  energy  In 
the  body,  but  whatever  Is  stored  up  is  re- 
leased by  hiding  the  feeling  of  tiredness  and 
the  need  of  sleep. 

When  improperly  used  as  a  stimulant,  it 
tends  to  create  reckless  behavior  and  may  be 
a  cause  in  connection  with  traffic  accidents, 
wild  parties,  assaults,  burglaries,  loss  of 
morals,  and  health  and  delinquency. 

Most  users  here  inject  the  amphetamine 
Into  their  veins.  It  can  be  taken  orally  or 
chewed,  but  the  stimulus  lsr4ot  as  great. 
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Death  has  been  caxised  by  the  misuse  of 
the  drug.  A  21 -year -old  Oalena,  Kans.. 
woman  died  last  year  from  the  effect  of 
chewing  the  fabric  containing  amphetamine. 
She  became  violently  Ul  In  a  tavern  shortly 
ufter  chewing  It  and  died  6  days  later  In  a 
hospital. 

The  U.8.  ofllclal.  Fine,  who  knows  of  the 
problem  on  a  nationwide  vAlt,  has  Indicat- 
ed concern  over  the  drug's  misuse  both  by 
those  who  take  it  from  Inhalers  for  thrills 
and  truckdrivers  who  use  tootlegged  tablets 
to  keep  awake  on  the  road.  Some  users  call 
them  "bennies,"  "nebbles"  or  "blaz"  pills. 
Truckdrivers  call  them  "c<  pilots." 

MISUSE  INCXEASINO 

"There's  an  Increasing  number  of  reports 
of  the  misuse  of  amphetanrine  in  this  area," 
Fine  said.  "We  keep  sending  reports  to 
Washington  saying,  'Here's  more  and  more 
evidence  of  abuse.'  There  aiay  be  some  bet- 
ter controls  coming. 

"Right  now  the  stuff  ca£  be  sold  over  the 
counter  as  far  as  Federal  laws  are  concerned, 
BO  we  can't  do  anything  about  It  unless  Inter- 
state transportation  Is  lnv3lved.  There  are 
lots  of  complaints  in  this  district,  but  it  U 
also  heavy  In  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City." 

Carl  Austin  Hall,  execut>Kl  In  the  murder 
of  fl-year-old  Bobby  Oreealease.  used  am- 
phetamine to  stimulate  himself  to  kidnap 
and  slay  the  boy,  he  told  a  Federal  food  and 
drug  Inspector. 

"It  has  been  my  experience  that  for  920 
most  anyone  can  make  bu^  s  of  It,"  Hall  told 
the  official. 

And  the  FBI  found  In  the  pocketbook  of 
Mrs.  Bonnie  Heady,  also  executed  for  the 
Oreenlease  crime,  a  100-tablet  bottle  of 
amphetamine. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
result  of  the  misuse  ol'  these  drugs  Is 
extremely  dangerous.  In  psychological 
terms,  the  frustration  point  of  the  user 
is  lowered,  causing  him  to  react  violently 
against  those  who  stand  In  his  way. 
Moral  values  are  lessened,  allowing  the 
individual  user  to  act  in  a  way  contrary 
to  his  normal  frame  of  mind.  Police 
have  found  amphetamines  and  barbitu- 
rates a  factor  in  crime,  particularly 
juvenile  crime.  Teenagers  often  take 
them  just  before  committing  some  crim- 
inal act,  and  many  aiers  admit  that 
they  would  not  have  the  nerve  to  com- 
mit a  crime  unless  they  took  amphet- 
amines. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  to  aid  local  governments 
in  controlling  the  misuse  of  these  drugs, 
I  introduced  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  regulating  the  manufacture,  com- 
pounding, processing  and  distribution  of 
amphetamine  and  barbiturate  drugs. 

The  PRESroma  officer.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  535)  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  regulating  tlie  manufacture, 
compounding,  processmg,  and  distribu- 
tion of  habit  forming  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  drugs,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hennincs,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Wttlfare. 


BEBGER,  and  Hennings,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  equalize 
the  pay  of  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk 
for  24  hours  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting other  Senators  to  cospyonsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  bill  (S.  541)  to  equalize  the  pay 
of  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


EQUALIZATION  OP  PAY  OF  RETIRED 
MEMBERS  OP  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Stmington, 
Thurmond,  Kuchel,  Encle,  Chavez,  Netx- 


AMENDMENT  OP  TARIFF  ACT  OF 
1930,  RELATING  TO  IMPORTATION 
OF  CERTAIN  TRADEMARKED  AR- 
TICLES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
is  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  re- 
move restrictions  on  importation  of  cer- 
tain articles  by  persons  returning  from 
abroad.  It  deals  with  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  certain  trademarked 
articles  without  the  consent  of  the 
trademark's  owner.  It  is  particularly 
onerous  with  respect  to  perfume  and 
similar  items.  I  hope  very  much  we  can 
have  action  on  the  bill  in  this  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will     be     received     and     appropriately 

referred. 

The  biU  (8.  542)  to  permit  the  im- 
portation of  a  trademarked  article, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
trademark,  when  such  article  is  for  the 
personal  use  of  the  person  Importing 
such  article,  introduced  by  Mr.  JAvrrs. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  rep- 
resents another  element  in  my  long- 
standing interest  in  the  promotion  of  in- 
ternational travel,  upon  which  this 
matter  bears. 

I  have  today  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
a  bill  to  remove  a  tariff  restriction  which 
U.S.  customs  officials  report  to  be  a  source 
of  major  annoysoice  to  Americans  re- 
turning from  abroad.  It  would  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  permit  the  im- 
I)ortation  of  trademarked  articles  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  trademark's  owner 
when  the  item  is  for  the  personal  use  of 
the  traveler,  a  gift  from  a  serviceman 
abroad  or  is  part  of  the  personal  effects 
of  a  Govenmient  employee  or  immigrant. 

The  long  overdue  change  I  am  pro- 
posing would  eliminate  a  minor  provision 
in  the  present  tariff  laws  which  is  a 
major  cause  of  irritation  and  embarrass- 
ment to  American  travelers  and  consid- 
erable inconvenience  for  customs  officers. 
It  would  remove  the  existing  prohibition 
against  importation  of  trademarked 
Items  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  trademark's  owner,  permitting  U.S. 
tourists  to  bring  home  world-famous 
brands  of  perfumes,  cameras.  watch*bs, 
and  so  forth,  as  long  as  they  are  meant 
for  the  purchaser's  own  use  and  their 
value  Is  charged  against  the  personal 
exemption     allowed.    At     the     present 


time,  U.S.  residents  may  bring  in  articles 
duty  free  up  to  the  amount  of  $200  if 
they  have  been  outside  the  country  for 
at  least  48  hours,  $300  if  they  have  been 
gone  12  days  or  more,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $500  for  any  single  trip  extending  be- 
yond that  j)eriod. 

The  tremendous  expansion  in  U.S. 
tourist  travel  to  foreign  countries  has 
meant  that  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
can travelers  annually  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  abroad 
for  their  own  use  such  items  as  binocu- 
lars, watches,  records,  musical  instru- 
ments, jewelry,  cameras,  perfiunes,  and 
various  toilet  articles  bearing  popular 
trade  names.  Most  of  them  are  unaware 
that  there  is  a  long,  constantly  changing 
list  of  such  articles  which  they  cannot 
bring  home,  even  if  their  total  cost  falls 
within  their  personal  exemption,  unless 
they  have  obtained  the  written  consent 
of  the  trademark  owner.  As  a  result, 
customs  officers  are  forced  to  seize  these 
items  from  the  baggage  of  the  U.S.  resi- 
dents returning  home  and  wlthold  them 
from  the  purchsiser  regardless  of  value. 

There  is  little  rhyme  or  reason  to  the 
present  provision,  for  in  a  number  of 
cases,  trademark  owners  of  famous  per- 
fumes limit  tourists  to  one  bottle  each 
without  written  permission,  while  in  the 
case  of  many  other  equally  well  known 
products,  not  a  single  item  may  be  im- 
ported. In  addition,  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  has  gone  on  record  in  regard 
to  severe  criticism  leveled  at  this  restric- 
tion and  the  many  <x)mplaintfi  about  it 
filed  by  American  travelers.  The  Com- 
mission also  points  out  that  customs  offi- 
cers are  put  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
extra  work  in  connection  with  enforcing 
it. 

Similar  legislation  dealing  with  this 
tariff  restriction  was  introduced  in  the 
85th  Congress  by  Senator  Frederick  G. 
Pa'tne,  of  Maine,  of  which  I  was  co- 
sponsor.  Following  its  review  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  declared  it- 
self in  favor  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
the  present  measure  was  drafted  in- 
corporating the  Department's  sugges- 
tions. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  URBAN  RE- 
NEWAL  PROJECTS  UNDER  TITLE 
I  OF  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  additional  funds  for  urban  re- 
newal projects  under  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow  for  additional  cospon- 
sorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  543)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  urban  renewal  projects 
imder  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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VOTERS*  INFORMATION  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
Introduce  a  bill  which  will  be  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Representative 
DooLKY,  of  New  York,  which  proposes  to 
stimulate  increased  citizens'  participa- 
tion in  government  and  elections,  which 
is  called  the  Voters'  Information  Act  of 
1959.  The  bill  provides  for  the  promi- 
nent display  in  post  offices  of  informa- 
tion concerning  registrations,  elections, 
and  voters'  quaUfications,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  ofiBice  addresses  of  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  representing 
the  area  served  by  the  post  ofBce. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  truism  that  in 
our  country,  the  greatest  free  country  on 
earth,  the  proportion  of  the  population 
voting  is  considerably  less  than  it  is  in 
other  countries  having  generally  the 
same  systems  of  government.  Even  in 
presidential  election  years  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  go  to  the  polls. 
That  compares  with  about  80  percent  of 
voters  going  to  the  polls  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  other  countries  of  the  same 
general  character. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  stimulating  voting.  The 
measure  which  I  am  introducing  today 
could  be  of  some  assistance  in  realizing 
this  objective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  544)  to  provide  for  posting 
information  in  post  ofiBces  with  respect 
to  registration  and  voting,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  stimulate  increased  citi- 
sen  participation  in  government  and 
elections.  Called  the  Voters  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1959.  it  provides  for  the  prom- 
inent display  in  post  offices  of  informa- 
tion concerning  registration,  elections, 
and  voter  qualifications  along  with  name 
and  office  address  of  the  Representatives 
and  U.S.  Senators  representing  the  areas 
served  by  the  post  office.  This  measure 
Is  being  cosponsored  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Representative  Edwin  B. 
Docnrr.  of  New  York. 

A  measure  of  this  kind  to  encourage 
eligible  U.S.  citizens  to  exercise  their 
right  to  vote  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin,  clearly  deserves  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  on  a  strictly  non- 
partisan basis.  Now  that  the  turmoil  of 
last  November's  election  is  past,  there  is 
one  result  upon  which  we  can  all  agree — 
It  is  not  merely  surprising,  it  is  shocking 
that  although  1958  set  a  record  for  off- 
year  voting,  less  than  50  percent  of  those 
eligible  to  vote  bothered  to  do  so.  At  no 
off-year  election  have  more  than  half  the 
electorate  cast  ballots  on  a  national  aver- 
age, although  in  New  York  State  last 
year,  about  54  percent  voted. 

In  presidential  years,  the  improvement 
Is  slight  at  best.  In  the  record  year  of 
1952,  62.7  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
went  to  the  polls,  but  4  years  later,  the 
percentage  participating  slipped  to  60.4 
percent.    Thus,  at  a  time  when  U.S.  poli- 


cies as  formulated  and  put  into  effect  by 
our  elective  officials  have  an  unprec- 
edented impact  on  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world,  about  one -third 
of  the  eligible  voters  in  this  country  can 
elect  a  President. 

Because  our  record  of  voter  participa- 
tion is  generally  lower  than  that  of  many 
other  major  democratic  nations  in  the 
world,  proposals  for  compulsory  voting 
legislation  similar  to  that  enacted  in 
countries  like  New  Zealand,  Belgium. 
Mexico,  and  Australia  are  gaining  some 
support.  Several  of  our  States,  includ- 
ing North  Dakota  and  Massachusetts, 
already  have  such  provisions  on  their 
books  but  they  have  never  been  enforced. 

I  do  not  believe  that  compulsory  voting 
is  the  answer.  Neither  Great  Britain  nor 
Canada  have  statutes  to  compel  voting, 
and  yet  they  consistently  report  that  be- 
tween 7  and  8  out  of  every  10  qualified 
persons  do  go  to  their  polls.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  century  here  in  the  United 
States  83  percent  of  our  eligible  voters 
took  part  in  nationEd  elections. 

The  task  before  us  now  is  to  devise  a 
practical  method  of  increasing  the  aver- 
age voter's  personal  knowledge  about  the 
time,  place,  and  date  of  registration  and 
elections,  and  make  readily  available  to 
him  the  information  on  how  to  contact 
those  who  represent  him  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Possessing  these  facts, 
he  will  be  greatly  encouraged  to  register 
voluntarily  his  opinion  on  major  issues 
by  contacting  his  Representatives  in 
Congress  and  by  going  to  the  polls  at  the 
next  election.  The  Voters'  Information 
Act  of  1959,  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, should  be  a  measure  of  assistance  in 
realizing  those  objectives. 

The  act  provides  that — 

There  shall  be  posted  In  a  prominent  place 
In  each  post  office  Information  with  respect 
to  the  quallficatlcns  for  registration  and 
voting,  the  places,  dates,  and  times  for  reg- 
istration and  votlni^  at  elections  In  the  area 
Served  by  such  posr,  office. 

There  shall  likewise  be  posted  In  each  post 
office  the  names  and  office  addresses  of  the 
United  States  Senators  from  the  State  and 
Reprerentatlves  In  Congress  from  the  con- 
gressional district  in  which  such  post  office 
Is  situated. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  TWO  ADDI- 
TIONAL JUDGES  FOR  DISTRICT 
OP  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  bills  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  two  ad- 
ditional district  judges  for  the  district 
of  Connecticut,  and  to  provide  for  the 
holding  of  terms  of  the  district  court  for 
the  district  of  Connecticut  at  Bridge- 
port. 

My  distinguished  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr.  DoddI 
joins  me  in  sponsorship  of  these 
measures. 

Mr.  President,  these  bills  are  endorsed 
by  the  Federal  l:>ench  and  bar  of  my 
State,  and  their  enactment  has  been 
recommended  for  several  years  by  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts.  They  are  identical  to 
bills  introduced  hi  former  years  by  my- 
self and  former  .'Senator  Purtell  in  the 
84th  and  85th  Congresses. 


The  bill  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  two  additional  district  judges  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, but  action  upon  it  was  blocked 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  disturbed  by 
reports  that  action  on  this  needed  legis- 
lation will  again  be  delayed,  until  after 
the  presidential  elections  of  1960. 

I  hope  such  reports  are  unfounded,  al- 
though the  refu.sal  of  the  two  preceding 
Consresses  to  act  on  judgeship  bills  gives 
them  some  color  of  substance.  To  play 
politics  with  the  administration  of  justice 
is  indefensible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  a  report  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  In 
the  85th  Congre-ss  on  a  prior  bill  for  two 
additional  district  judges  for  Connecti- 
cut be  printed  following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blUi 
will  be  received  and  appropirately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  re- 
port will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bush  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dodd),  were  received, 
read  twic?  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  546.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Connecticut;  and 

S,  547.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  holding  ot 
terms  of  the  district  court  for  the  dlBtrlct 
of  Connecticut  at  Bridgeport. 

The  portion  of  the  report  presented  by 
Mr.  Btjsh  is  as  follows : 

Appointment    of   Two    Additional   DisrmicT 
Judges  roi  the  District  or  CoNNKmctrt 

puaposK 

.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  create  two  additional  district  judgeships 
for  the  district  of  Connecticut,  raising  ths 
complement  of  Judges  In  that  district  froaa 
two  to  four. 

statement 

This  legislation  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  84th  Congress  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  has  recom- 
mended one  additional  district  Judge  for  ths 
district  of  Connecticut,  and  in  their  sub- 
sequent meetings  in  September  1956  and 
March  1957  enlarged  that  recommendation 
to  the  creation  of  two  additional  district 
Judgeships  for  the  district  of  Connecticut. 

The  second  Judgeship  for  the  district  of 
Connecticut  was  created  in  1927,  and  tl.cre 
has  been  no  addition  to  the  Judgepowcr  of 
that  State  since  then.  The  Judicial  Coi  n- 
cU  of  the  Second  Circuit  has  Ukewlre  rec- 
ommended two  additional  Judgeships  for 
the  district. 

The  former  recommendation  of  one  addi- 
tional district  Judgeship  was  approved  c:id 
reported  favorably  by  the  committee  when 
U  reported  S.  1266  of  the  84th  Congress,  but 
no  action  was  taken  on  that  leglalatlon. 
This  district  has  been  the  subject  of  bear* 
Ings  In  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses  and 
statistics  of  the  caseload  of  the  district  of 
Connecticut  amply  Justify  the  addition  of 
the  Judgeships  requested. 

The  number  of  civil  cases  commenced  in 
the  district  in  the  laat  5  years  has  increased 
greatly  and  for  the  5-year  period  was  almost 
twice  what  It  was  In  the  previous  5  years, 
qivll  ca&es  filed  In  the  fiscal  year  19M  were 
120  percent  greater  than  In  1941.  The  total 
civil  cases  and  the  private  civil  cases  com- 
menced, terminated,  and  pending  at  the  end 
of  each  year  for  the  last  10  years  are  shown 
In  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
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The  private  civil  cases  eommsooed  In  the 
last  6  years  are  3^  times  ttie  number  ootn- 
menced  In  the  previous  half  decade  and  tbe 
number  med  In  l»Se  was  alx  times  the  1041 
filings.  Acoordlng  to  the  rupoct  ot  tlM  Ad- 
minlstratlTe  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  this  Is  of  great  Importanoe  In  the 
assessment  of  the  caseload,  because  prlrate 
cases  take,  on  the  avera^  three  times  as 
much  time  of  the  Judge  as  Oovemment 
cases.  The  result  of  the  Ircrease  has  been 
a  continuing  rise  In  the  nUTnber  of  pending 
private  civil  cases  from  i:ia  on  June  30. 
l»47.  to  006  on  June  30,  l»fi6,  a  fivefold  In- 
crease. The  number  of  totU  cases  pending 
on  June  80,  1956.  913,  was  three  times  the 
3C5  cases  pending  9  years  p-evlously. 

The  reason  for  the  large  Increase  In  ju- 
dicial business  may  be  traced  In  part  to  the 
geographic  location  of  ths  district.  The 
Bute  is  a  "conduit"  for  the  flow  of  business 
and  trafllc  between  the  large  naetropolltan 
and  resort  ar«as  of  New  B. ".gland  and  the 
large  cities  and  farms  which  lie  to  the 
south.  This  brings  to  the  district  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  vehicular  traffic  and  wltli 
it  the  personal-Injury  suits  which  grow  out 
of  automobile  and  truck  accidents.  The 
current  volume  of  these  caies  per  judge  Is 
more  than  tw^lce  the  national  average,  74 
compared  with  a  national  average  of  33  per 
judgeship  in  1956.  TTiere  1»  now  one  large 
modem  highway  which  extends  serosa  the 
Slate  from  the  New  York  border  to  the  up- 
per northeast  corner  and  an3ther  toll  super- 
highway Is  under  construction  which  will 
link  the  cities  along  the  coast  from  New 
Tork  to  Rhode  Island 

Connecticut  Is  the  most  highly  induatrl- 
allsed  State  In  the  Nation  and  currently  the 
various  bxislnesses  in  the  Stite  hold  10  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  value  of  all  defense  con- 
tracts. Litigation  concerning  many  of 
these  contracts  Is  now  pending  and  more 
may  be  expected.  Industr',  and  particu- 
larly the  aircraft  industry.  Is  expanding 
rapidly. 

As  stated  before,  this  district  was  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  particularly 
In  the  85th  Congress,  at  whl:h  evidence  was 
submitted  amply  Justifying  the  creation  of 
these  judgeships.  The  cotamltee,  after  a 
review  of  all  of  the  evidence  submitted  and 
the  recommendation  there]  or.  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  legislation  Is  meritorious 
and  recommends  S.  472  for  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 


GREAT  LAKES  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Hart, 
WrLET-.  PsoxmsE.  Dirksen.  Homphrxt, 
Douglas.  Haktkz,  Capehakt,  Lauschk, 
Clark,  McCarthy,  and  Storr,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  give  congressional  sanction  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  compact. 

It  has  the  support  of  tlie  administra- 
tion. Members  of  Congress  for  the  States 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  State  govern- 
ments in  the  region,  and  other  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  development, 
use,  and  protection  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Great  Lafaa. 

The  need  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
for  an  Interstate  agreement  creating  a 
joint  agency  such  as  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission  has  mounted  rapidly  with 
the  growing  importance  to  the  States, 
the  region,  and  the  Nation  of  the  water 
resources,  presents  many  dllScult  prob- 
lems requiring  action  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Their  solution  will  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
cv 67 


Proposals  that  the  Great  Lakes  States 
Join  in  an  interstate  compact  relating 
to  the  water  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes 
have  been  advanced  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

In  its  1954  sessioxi,  our  Michigan 
Legislature  enacted  legislation  authoriz- 
ing our  Governor  to  enter  into  a  com- 
ixict  with  the  other  Great  Lakes  States. 
The  Michigan  proposal  envisioned  an  in- 
terstate organization,  or  commission, 
with  factfinding,  investigatory,  and 
recommendatory  powers  which  would 
consider  problems  relating  to  the  waters 
and  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  it 
would  recommend  programs  and  policies 
to  the  respective  State  governments  and 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Cnited 
States. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  or- 
ganized and  conducted  the  Great  Lakes 
States  Seaway  and  Water  Resources 
Conference  in  August  1954  and  a  resolu- 
tion imanimously  approved  by  the  con- 
ference led  to  the  development  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  compact. 

Five  States — niinois,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan. Minnesota.  and  Wisconsin — 
speedily  ratified  the  comptact  during 
legislative  sessions  in  1955.  Pennsyl- 
vania gave  its  approval  in  1956.  This 
record  of  six  ratifications  within  1  year 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  matched  by  any 
other  interstate  compact  of  comparable 
nature.  The  New  York  Legislature  In 
1957  unanimously  approved  the  ccxnpact. 
While  the  Governor  vetoed  the  bill,  his 
objections  pertained  strictly  to  certam 
features  of  the  enabling  legislation  and 
not  to  the  compact  itself. 

The  compact  which  became  effective 
on  July  1.  1955,  upon  ratification  by  four 
States  has  for  its  primary  purpose  the 
orderly  use.  development,  and  consen'a- 
tlon  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  and  to  insure  that  all  the 
Great  Lakes  may  derive  the  maximum 
benefit  from  utilization  of  public  works. 
The  compact  will  also  assist  in  main- 
taining a  proper  balance  among  indus- 
trial, commercial  agricultural,  water 
supply,  residential,  recreational,  and 
other  uses  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  recognizes  the 
national  and  intematicmal  interest  in 
the  use  and  development  of  the  Great 
Lakes  as  it  specifically  limits  the  Com- 
pact to  the  eight  Great  Lakes  and  it 
excludes  participation  by  any  Canadian 
Province.  Section  2  of  the  bill  clearly 
provides  that  the  powers  or  rights  of  the 
United  States  are  in  no  wtty  affected. 
It  requires  the  Great  Lakes  Commission 
to  cooperate  with  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and  s(>ells  out  certam 
conditions  and  procedures  which  must 
be  followed  In  matters  of  an  interna- 
tional nature  or  concern. 

This  bill  is  identical  with  S.  1416 
which  I  introduced  in  the  last  session. 
It  passed  the  Senate  on  July  28  last  year 
but  unfortunately  it  was  caught  in  the 
legislative  logjam  In  the  House  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session  and  it  was 
not  acted  upon  In  the  House.  I  beUeve 
this  bill  will  contribute  much  to  the  wel- 
fare of  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
gions of  our  country.  On  behalf  of 
Michigan  and  her  sister  States  on  the 


Great  Lakes.  I  urge  favoraMe  action  on 
this  bill.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  548)  granting  the  c(nisent 
of  Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin 
compact,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McNamara  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CODE  TO  PROHIBIT 
FRAUD  IN  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE  OF  CERTAIN 
SALES  ACIIVITIES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress.  I 
introduced,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllamI  and 
myself.  Senate  bill  3889.  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  eliminate  certain  unscru- 
pulous practices  in  the  advertising  of 
real  estate  and  business  opportunities — 
in  particular,  the  so-called  advance-fee 
racket. 

The  activities  of  the  advance-fee  op- 
erators came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigating  Sub- 
committee early  last  year;  and,  foUow- 
mg  a  preliminary  investigation  by  our 
subcommittee's  professional  staff.  Sen- 
ator McClellan  and  I  decided  to  intro- 
duce proposed  legislation  designed  to 
control  this  fraudulent  enterprise.  Ini- 
tial hearings  were  held  on  the  Mundt- 
McClellan  bill  late  last  sim:imer  by  the 
Permanent  Investigating  Subccxnmittee ; 
but  the  results  of  these  hearings  were  m- 
conclusive  from  the  standpoint  of  deter- 
mining the  exact  tsrpe  of  legislation 
which  is  needed  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
racketeers  from  the  real  estate  adver- 
tising business. 

Since  the  original  introduction  of  this 
measure,  considerable  national  publicity 
has  been  given  to  the  insidious  advance- 
fee  racket.  The  publicity  has  included 
an  excellent  feature  article  publised  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Saturday  Evening  Post's  re- 
porter did  such  a  thorough  job  of  out- 
lining the  mechanics  of  this  racket,  that 
I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  all  the  Members  of  this  body.  I 
feel  certtdn  that  this  national  puUicity 
has  served  a  beneficial  purpose  In  alert- 
ing the  American  public  to  the  tech- 
niques employed  by  these  master  "con 
men."  However,  I  fear  that  publicity 
alone  Is  not  sufficient  to  elimirate  this 
noxious  growth  from  our  American  eco- 
nomic garden.  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing, in  cosponsorship  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI  a 
revised  version  of  Senate  bill  3889.  with 
the  earnest  hope  that  the  86th  Congress 
will  enact  ^ective  legislation  to  control 
the  illicit  advance-fee  advertisers. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Mr.  President,  our 
Initial  hearings  did  not  sufBciently  ad- 
vise our  committee  as  to  the  overall 
scope  and  nature  of  the  advance-fee 
racket.  That  additional  Federal  statutes 
are  necessary  to  eradicate  these  fraudu- 
lent operators  would  seem  to  be  beyond 
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dispute,  based  on  our  conunittee's  In- 
quiry thus  far;  but  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  further  hearings  and  study  will  be 
required  In  order  to  draft  effective  en- 
forcement statutes  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

I  Introduce  this  bill,  not  as  the  final 
and  all-perfect  legislative  formula,  but 
merely  as  a  vehicle  to  be  used  by  our  com- 
mittee In  continuing  forward  vith  full 
and  comprehensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject Of  the  advance-fee  rackets.  I  shall 
welcome  legislative  recommendations 
from  my  colleagues  and  from  interested 
private,  public,  and  quasi-public  bodies, 
such  as  the  National  Association  of  Li- 
cense Law  OfDcials. 

It  is  my  hope  that  early  hearings  will 
be  scheduled  on  this  subject,  and  that 
the  various  Federal  enforcement  agen- 
cies will  provide  the  ecmmittee  with 
maximum  advice  and  cooperation  in  the 
drafting  of  efTective  statutes  to  control 
and  combat  these  racketeers,  who  have 
fleeced  innocent  Americans  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Mr.  President,  I  recognize 
that  under  tlie  Senate  rules  this  bill 
would  normally  be  referred  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee;  but  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Permanent  Investigating  Sub- 
committee has  already  conducted  the 
Initial  hearings,  I  make  a  special  request 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  for  the 
purpose  of  additional  hearings  and 
study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  the  article  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  550)  to  amend  chapter  95 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
prohibit  the  perpetration  of  fraud  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  certain  sales  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MuNDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClellan).  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Mundt  is 
as  follows: 

Bewake  the  Advance-Pei:  Racket — This  Con 
Oamk  Cheated  Americans  Out  of  950  Mil- 
uoN  IN  THE  Past  Yeab — The  Bait:  A 
Pkomisk  To  Sell  the  Victim's  Business  or 
Property  at  a  PRonr — The  Bite:  A  Rea- 
sonable Pee,  Patablb  in  Advance 

(By  John  Kobler) 

Proliferating  like  toadstools  throughout 
the  United  States  today  la  a  noxious  new 
speclea  of  con  man,  the  advance-fee  swindler. 
His  sphere  of  operation  is  real  estate:  his 
prey,  owners  of  distressed  small  properties 
and  businesses,  such  as  hotdog  stands,  truck 
farms,  barbershops,  and  motels,  from  whom 
he  mulcts  sums  ranging  between  flOO  and 
$3,000  with  fake  promises  of  a  quick  sale. 
Many  of  the  victims  are  elderly  or  invalid, 
almost  all  are  In  dire  financial  straits.  Cali- 
fornia's assistant  real  estate  commissioner. 
Donald  McClure.  calls  It  "one  of  the  most 
Vicious  rackets  we've  ever  had  to  deal  with." 

At  first  blush  the  advance-fee  swindle  ap- 
pears so  simple  In  Its  basic  elements  as  to 
dsfy  beUef  that  It  could  entrap  anybody 
above  the  I.Q.  level  of  a  moron.  Yet  Innu- 
merable dupes  have  parted  with  sizable 
amounts  In  the  presence  of  their  own  law- 


yen.     About   70   iidvance-fee  outfits,  acme 

with  Interlocking  directorships,  are  currently 
plying  their  wiles.  In  1958  their  combined 
loot  came  close  to  $60  million.  So  far  no 
effective  counterweapon  has  been  devised. 

Last  May  the  National  Association  of 
License  Law  Officials  assembled  in  Oklahoma 
City,  full  of  wrath  and  frustration,  to  in- 
tensify its  campaign  against  the  swindlers. 
A  month  earlier  the  attorneys  general  of 
11  Western  States.  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
meeting  In  Portland.  Dreg.,  pondered  ways 
to  prosecute  them.  None  of  the  existing 
legal  machinery,  State  or  Federal,  the  ma- 
jority agreed,  was  adequate.  The  following 
July  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  under  acting  chairman 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington, 
held  a  2-day  hearing  at  which  officials  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  United 
States  Post  Office,  various  State  realty  boards, 
and  better  business  bureaus  testified  to  the 
scope  of  the  racket  and  the  immunity  of 
the  racketeers. 

A  veteran  PTC  trial  attorney,  John  W. 
BrookQeld,  disclosed  that  since  1955,  when 
his  office  Investigated  the  first  complaint, 
he  had  managed  to  obtain  cease-and-desist 
orders  against  only  5  advance-fee  firm? — 
the  number  now  stands  at  6  and  the  FTC 
is  investigating  30.  Without  exception 
the  culprits  consented  to  the  order;  then, 
in  several  instances,  their  associates  and  /or 
employees  promptly  resumed  operations 
under  a  new  corporative  setup.  Prom  a 
single  Chicago  company,  Brookfleld  reported. 
22  others  had  evolved.  "Certainly," 
commented  subcommltteeman  Senator  Karl 
E.  M'JNDT,  of  South  Dakota,  "we  can't  sit 
idly  by  while  all  these  weeds  grow  up  in  our 
economic  garden." 

The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  scheme  is 
deceptive.  As  in  every  successful  con  game, 
the  gimmick  itself  is  secondary  to  a  subtle 
Interplay  of  showmanship,  hypnotic  ver- 
biage, misstatement,  and  the  desperation  or 
avarice  of  the  victim.  Let  us  consider  first 
a  typical  advance-fee  transaction  as  it  looked 
to  the  victim. 

Until  recently  Mrs.  Mildred  Antes,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  ran  a  training  school  for  switch- 
board operators.  It  was  a  faltering  enter- 
prise with  only  30  studenU.  A  divorcee 
of  49,  chronically  111,  who  had  never 
been  happy  away  from  her  native  town  of 
Wichita  Falls.  Tex.,  longed  to  sell  out 
and  go  home.  Her  hopes  soared,  therefore, 
when  the  mailman  delivered  the  following 
post  card  from  National  Business  ii  Property 
Exchange.  Inc..  of  Los  Angeles: 

"Dear  Friend:  I  anr  planning  on  visiting 
your  area  soon.  Through  our  publication. 
National  Buyers'  Guide,  we  have  requests 
from  people  who  are  Interested  in  buying 
businesses  and  properties  in  your  area.  If 
you  want  to  sell,  please  drop  me  a  line  right 
away  and  I  will  stop  In  to  see  you." 

Mrs.  Antes  dropped  a  line.  A  week  lafer  a 
dark,  dynamic  man  in  his  early  thirties,  wear- 
ing a  black-and-white  checked  sport  coat 
and  a  red  sports  shirt,  briskly  introduced 
himself.  Mrs.  Antes  ha*  forgotten  his  name. 
We  will  call  him  Will  Watson.  Of  his  elec- 
trifying spiel  she  recalls  only  the  general 
drift.  He  began  by  asking  what  value  she 
placed  on  her  school.  Mrs.  Antes  would  have 
been  overjoyed  to  accept  $2,000;  the  school 
was  probably  unsalable  at  any  price,  but 
Watson  assured  her  she  could  count  on  at 
lease  $5,000.  Why,  said  he.  National  Prop- 
erty had  scores  of  customers,  cash  In  hand, 
fairly  panting  to  own  Just  such  a  business. 
He  promised  that  within  60  days  the  deal 
would  be  consummated. 

Flashing  a  contract,  a  warranty  of  per- 
formance, and  a  copy  of  National  Buyers' 
Guide,  a  thick,  glossy  paper  monthly  catalog 
crammed  with  property  listings  in  48  States. 
Watson  explained  the  terms.  Rjr  3  percent 
of  the  anticipated  net,  payable  in  advance, 
the  school  would  be  listed  in  the  next  issue 


of  the  periodical,  which  the  corporation  dis- 
tributed "to  hundreds  of  leading  brokers 
throughout  the  Nation  who  request  It." 
Moreover,  should  no  sale  result,  the  entire 
fee  would  be  refunded. 

In  her  bedazzlement  it  never  occurred  to 
Mrs.  Antes  to  wonder  whether  a  classified  ad 
in  a  local  newspaper,  costing  $2  or  $3,  might 
not  bring  a  better  response  than  a  catalog 
circulated  thousands  of  miles  away;  wheth- 
er an  Oklahoman  might  not  be  a  likelier 
prospect  than,  say,  a  New  Yorker.  Nor  did 
she  think  to  ask  Watson  why.  if  he  already 
had  a  prospect  in  view,  he  didn't  tlmply  pro- 
duce him  without  advertising  at  all.  After 
perusing  the  contract  with  what  she  fancied 
was  a  shrewd  eye.  Mrs.  Antes  signed  It  and 
parted  with  $150. 

No  prospect  ever  approached  her.  Silence 
met  her  protests  to  the  corfwration.  She  has 
since  gone  Into  bankruptcy.  Yet  a  belatedly 
thorough  scrutiny  of  the  contract  and  war- 
ranty shuv^ed  her  that  National  Business  had 
perpetrated  no  provable  fraud.  It  had  under- 
taken merely  to  print  and  distribute  an  ad 
for  a  preatj;reed  fee;  it  purported  to  be  a  pub- 
Ushlr.g  concern,  nut  a  real-estate  brokerage. 
The  Joker  lay  in  the  clause.  "This  agreement 
contains  the  entire  understanding  between 
us.  and  no  other  representation  or  Induce- 
ment has  been  made  that  is  not  set  forth 
herein.  "  Thus  the  corporation  disclaimed 
responsibility  for  its  own  salesman's  verbal 
enticements. 

As  Senator  Jackson  summed  it  up,  "The 
misrepresentations  of  the  salesman,  upon 
which  the  businessman  relies,  and  the  word- 
ing of  the  contract  are  not  in  the  least  re- 
lated." Or  in  the  words  of  California's  Com- 
missioner McClure,  "They  may  be  advertisers, 
but  the  victims  think  they're  real  estate 
brokers." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  racket  from  the 
inside  through  the  eyes  of  a  Chlcagoan  who 
was  once  among  its  most  astute  practitioners. 
Because  he  is  today  a  reformed  character, 
and  because  he  fears  the  vengeance  of  his 
former  bosses — two  of  them  ex-convicts — we 
will  identify  him  fictitlotuly  as  Joe  Mangln. 
and  the  outfit  he  worked  for  as  Globe  Busi- 
ness Trade.  Globe  occupies  an  entire  floor 
in  a  La  Salle  Street  skyscraper,  employs  85 
salesmen,  who  retain  35  percent  of  every  fee 
they  snag,  and  grosses  around  $3  million  a 
year.  Mangln,  a  married  man  of  40  with 
three  children  and  a  mountain  of  unpaid 
bills,  Joined  the  company  at  the  urging  of  a 
friend  employed  there,  after  he  lost  his  Job 
as  an  Insurance  adjuster.  "You'll  be  out  of 
debt  in  6  months,"  the  friend  told  him.  He 
understated  the  case. 

Globe's  personnel  manager  first  put  the 
novice  through  an  intensive  2-weck  course 
In  the  arts  of  obfuscatlon —  how  to  extract 
bigger  advance  payments,  how  to  Insure  the 
victim's  secrecy,  how  to  help  him  misinter- 
pret the  contract.  He  then  provided  him 
with  a  sheaf  of  post  cards  that  had  been  sent 
back  from  an  Indiana  farm  county  and  sped 
him  on  his  way.  "They  build  up  their  sucker 
lists."  Mangln  explains,  "from  the  yellow 
pages  of  phone  books,  business  directories, 
real  estate  ads  and  such.  In  addition  to  a 
monthly  catalog,  they  issue,  as  an  added 
convincer,  lists  of  so-called  handplcked. 
ready  buyers.  A  lot  of  those  buyers  they 
practically  Invent." 

One  Globe  salesman,  Mangln  recalls,  paus- 
ing In  his  frantic  rounds  to  refresh  himself 
at  a  soda  fountain,  ot>served  a  small  girl  of 
about  11  devouring  a  banana  split.  "Little 
lady,"  said  he.  "how  would  you  like  to  own 
3rour  own  soda  fountain?"  The  moppet 
said  she  would  like  It  fine.  83  be  Jotted 
down  her  name  and  address,  which  duly  ap- 
peared In  Globe's  confldenUal  list  t>elow  the 
announcement:  "Wanted  to  buy — fully 
equipped  up-to-date  pharmacy." 

Like  most  advance-fee  operatora.  Olobe 
claims  that  thousands  of  aflUlated  real  estate 
brokers    receive    its    catalog.      "The    cata- 
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log  goes  to  a  few  brokers,  all  right,  un- 
solicited and  free  of  charge,"  says  Mangln. 
"That's  to  fulfill  the  letter  of  the  contract. 
Only  the  brokers  aren't  exictly  affiliated. 
In  fact,  they  probably  never  heard  of  the 
company.  The  catalog  wouldn't  be  much 
good  to  them  anyway.  How  many  Florida 
brokers,  do  you  suppose,  hav;  clients  dying 
to  run  a  pizzeria  In  Maine?  They  Just  toss 
the  catalog  In  the  trash  basl:et."  Attorney 
Brookfield  corroborates  this  Of  the  real 
estate  men  he  questioned,  net  one  had  ever 
found  the  slightest  use  for  any  advance-fee 
literature. 

Mangln  prospered.  The  first  6  weeks  he 
conned  $12,000  out  of  40  Hooelers,  none  of 
whom  scld  his  property  through  Globe.  Do 
the  advance-fee  pirates,  then,  never  effect  a 
sale?  The  FTC  estimates  tho  percentage  at 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Being  an  Imaginative  man.  Mangln  went 
on  to  refine  certain  modi  oi>erandl  of  the 
racket.  Before  descending  upon  an  intended 
victim,  he  would  telephone  to  say,  "You 
don't  know  it,  but  our  bonded  appraisers 
have  appraised  your  propeity — discreetly, 
mind  you.  We  realize  you  wouldn't  want 
your  community  to  know  you're  planning  a 
change.  Bad  for  credit.  Now,  I've  got  a 
buyer  sitting  right  beside  me  in  my  office. 
Matter  of  fact,  my  company  never  ap- 
proaches a  seller  unless  there's  a  sure  buyer 
on  hand." 

With  the  victim  thus  primed.  Mangln 
would  request  an  appointment.  Whatever 
date  was  chosen,  he  would  plead  prior  busi- 
ness, and  set  a  later  date.  This  is  known  as 
negative  selling,  the  object  being  to  heighten 
the  victim's  impatience.  When  Mangin 
finally  entered  the  establishment,  he  would 
glance  about  with  a  practiced  air.  sagely  nod. 
and  pretend  to  coni.ult  a  file  card  on  which 
he  had  scribbled  three  digits.  Let  us  see 
how  matters  progressed  In  the  case  of  an 
asthmatic.  70-year-old  farm-Implement 
dealer  of  South  Bend,  Ind..  whom  Mangln 
refers  to  as  Marvin  Wheatley. 

"Mr.  Wheatley."  said  the  con  man,  "what 
do  you  figure  your  present  Inventory  is 
worth?" 

The  merchant  put  It  at  $70,000.  ("I  knew 
he  was  lying.    They  almost  always  do.") 

With  a  pen  Maugia  circled  the  first  digit. 
"That's  Just  about  what  our  appraisers  figure 
too.     What's  your  grors  annual  btislness?" 

"Seventy-five  thousand  dollars?"  It  was 
more  a  question   than   a  statement. 

"Yea.  indeed,  that  checks,"  said  Mangln, 
circling  the  second  digit.     "And  your  net?" 

"Around  $20,000." 

Mangln  feigned  astonishment.  "Now,  that's 
funny.    We  only  show  $15,000." 

Wheatley 's  Jaw  dropped.  "Where  In 
bKnzes  do  you  get  your  dope?  You're  right; 
I  did  stretch  It  a  little." 

"I'm  sorry,  my  friend,  but  we  can't  divulge 
our  sources  of  information.  Every  last  Item 
is  thoroughly  verified  though.  We  use  elec- 
tronic calculators.  What's  your  asking 
price?" 

"Id  t.ike  $50,000." 

"Mr.  Wheatley,  my  friend,  you're  kidding. 
Why,  this  business  is  worth  $60,000  If  Its 
worth  a  dime,  and  that's  how  you  ought  to 
list  It." 

Wheatley  happily  assented. 

"The  buyer  we  have  for  you,"  Mangln 
rattled  on  at  dizzying  speed,  "has  deposited 
$5  .(XX)  with  us  as  surety  that  he  won't 
back  out.  You've  got  to  do  likewise,  of 
course.  We  charge  3  percent  of  the  sale 
price.  That'll  entitle  you  to  a  fine,  big,  half- 
page  ad  In  our  nationally  distributed  maga- 
zine. One  percent  In  advance."  This  last 
condition  he  glossed  over,  and  to  direct 
Wheatley's  mind  away  from  it,  as  well  as  to 
establi.sh  his  own  scrupuloxisness,  he  added, 
■Well  require  a  clear  title  to  the  property. 
Y<ju  understand,  we  must  protect  both  buyer 
and  seller." 


Wheatley  mustered  enough  common  sense 
to  ask  the  obvious  question.  "Why  advertbie 
If  the  deal's  all  set?- 

"Because,  my  friend."  Mangln  suavely  In- 
formed him,  "my  company  can't  operate  any 
other  way.  While  we  promote  real  estate, 
we  don't  handle  the  actual  sale.  You  can 
appoint  your  own  broker  to  do  that.  If  you 
prefer." 

"Suppose  the  deal  falls  through?" 

"Listen  carefully  to  this  clause  In  our 
contract,"  and  he  read  It  fast:  "  'This  agree- 
ment shall  become  effective  when  accepted 
at  the  home  office  of  Globe  Business  Trade. 
In  the  event  this  agreement  Is  not  accepted 
by  G.B.T.  the  entire  fee  will  be  refunded.'  " 

Wishful  thinking  led  Wheatley  to  Inter- 
pret acceptance  as  meaning  the  buyer's  ac- 
ceptance of  his  property  Instead  of  Globe's 
acceptance  of  the  advertising  contract.  He 
wrote  a  check  for  $600. 

Upon  sober  reflection  some  dupes  have 
been  known  to  stop  payment.  To  lull  any 
doubts  that  might  beset  Wheatley,  Man- 
gln resorted  to  one  of  his  favorite  bits  of 
flummery.  He  left  the  check  behind,  re- 
turning for  it  later  in  the  day  with  the 
sheepish  grin  of  an  honest  but  scatter- 
brained fellow.  "How  about  that!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  clean  forgot  the  most  Important 
Item.  Well,  I'll  Just  hang  on  to  the  check 
till  the  acceptance  comes  through."  He 
cashed  it  in  the  next  town. 

A  queasy  conscience  compelled  Mangln  to 
quit  the  racket  after  3  triumphant  years. 
"What  finally  decided  me,"  he  recounts,  "was 
this  little  old  clgarstore  owner  In  Kansas — 
wife  sick,  the  bank  threatening  foreclosure. 
I  have  his  check  for  $270  In  my  pocket,  when 
he  steps  out  from  behind  the  counter,  and 
I  see  he's  crippled  in  both  legs.  I  telephoned 
him  later  that  the  deal  was  off,  and  tore  up 
the  check." 

Such  qualms  do  not  Inhibit  every  advance- 
fee  salesman.  In  upper  New  York  State 
real  estate  Investigators,  responding  to  the 
complaint  of  an  aged  fruit  farmer,  found  him 
prostrate  on  his  back  porch,  his  face  stubbled 
with  a  3  days'  growth.  He  was  too  Inflrm  to 
shave,  let  alone  tend  his  orchard.  A  recent 
victim.  In  Greenwich,  Conn.,  was  a  motel 
owner  pyast  70,  the  poorer  by  $350.  whose  wife 
lay  dying  of  cancer.  In  Wisconsin  an  old 
dairyman  paid  a  $4(X)  fee  without  reading  the 
contract.    He  couldn't.    He  was  blind. 

Among  the  few  advance-fee  firms  which 
the  law  has  been  able  to  obstsnict  were  Na- 
tional Property  &  Business  Exchange,  Busi- 
ness Mart  of  America,  Charles  Ford  &  Asso- 
ciates, Business  Co-Op,  Coast  to  Coast  Serv- 
ice, American  Business  Exchange,  and  World 
Wide  Brokerage — the  first  two  with  head- 
quarters in  Los  Angeles,  the  others  in  c:hl- 
cago.  Though  they  all  followed  the  same 
fundamental  principles,  their  sales  tech- 
niques varied  widely. 

National  Business,  until  1956  California's 
biggest  advance-fee  operators — president, 
Alexander  Haagen;  executive  vice  president, 
Michael  M.  Podor — developed  a  particularly 
persuasive  line.  Its  pitchmen  exacted  no 
immediate  payment.  "The  contract,  however, 
was  tantamount  to  a  promissory  note.  If  the 
sum  agreed  to  failed  to  arrive  within  the 
prescribed  period,  the  corporation  would  sue. 
Few  victims  could  afford  the  legal  expenses 
of  a  defense,  so  that  the  cotirt  had  no  choice 
but  to  grant  Judgment,  and  the  contractual 
sum  became  automatically  collectible.  With 
rueful  humor  a  Kansas  victim  wrote  to  the 
FTC:  "Gee,  my  property  was  sold!  It  was 
sold  to  satisfy  a  Judgment." 

National  Business'  dazzling  300-odd  page 
catalog  featured  letters  solicited  from  State 
governors  seeming  to  endorse  its  activities. 
All  the  letters  actually  did  was  to  extol  the 
glories  of  the  State,  without  any  mention  of 
the  corporation  ("Pennsylvania  Is  «  pictur- 
esque, diversified,  friendly,  scenlcally  beauti- 
ful State  full  of  major  historic  shrines.") 
But  they  Impressed  the  victims. 


Two  associates  of  National  Business,  Paul 
Meyer  Guyer  and  Theodore  M.  Bernardl, 
broke  away  to  launch  a  network  of  eight  ad- 
vance-fee firms  stretching  clear  across  the 
country.  The  objects  of  numerous  com- 
plaints, they  are  at  present  defendants 
against  charges  brought  by  the  PTC.  Among 
the  exhibits  Is  an  affidavit  from  a  penitent 
former  employee,  Colvln  Buford:  "My  sales 
Instructor  told  me  not  to  limit  my  sales  talk 
to  what  was  In  the  printed  contract  form,  but 
to  enlarge  the  representations  to  Include 
promises  that  the  firm  had  many  eager  pros- 
pective buyers."  To  questions  challenging 
his  Integrity  Guyer  retorts  with  crushing 
dignity:  "I  am  a  publisher." 

Por  sheer  gall  BUElness  Co-Op,  headed 
by  one  William  John  Madone.  has  seldom 
been  surpassed.  To  its  Intended  victims  It 
distributed  a  booklet  titled  "How  To  Sell 
Your  Business  and  Beat  the  Con  Men,"  which 
fully  exposed  the  methods  of  advance  fee- 
manshlp,  notably  Madone 's.  The  salesmen, 
posing  as  the  only  exemplars  of  probity  in  a 
wicked  world,  would  then  proceed  to  gull 
the  victims  through  the  selfsame  methods. 

The  best-educated  man  to  have  been  ac- 
cused of  working  the  racket  is  probably  a 
former  Federal  prisoner  named  William 
Muchnick,  alias  William  Maurice.  A  gradu- 
ate engineer,  thrice  married,  Muchnick  spent 
8  years  behind  bars  for  mail  frauds.  The 
warden  of  Leavenworth  Penitentiary  re- 
membered him  as  one  of  the  brightest  minds 
ever  incarcerated  there.  Two  years  ago,  at 
the  age  of  70,  though  suffering  from  a  weak 
heart  and  a  lEune  leg,  he  Incorporated 
Coast  to  Ck>ast  Service.  Complainants  who 
received  disclaimers  of  wrongdoing  from  him 
were  bemused  by  the  slogan  on  his  letter- 
head: "Our  Reputation  Is  Our  Most  Cher- 
ished Possession."  In  April  of  1958  the  PTC 
filed  charges  against  Coast  to  Coast.  Its 
Chicago  headquarters,  however,  had  been 
closed  for  several  months.  At  last  reports 
Muchnick  was  residing  at  a  fine  hotel  in  New 
York.  An  early  collaborator  In  Coast  to 
Coast.  Louis  Parell,  also  known  as  Parelll, 
organized  American  Business  Exchange, 
which  the  FTC  put  out  of  business. 

A  penetrating  glimpse  into  the  psychology 
of  advance-fee  victims  was  afforded  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  by  another  felon,  William 
Parker,  who  Is  now  serving  20  months  In  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  for  a  vending  machine 
swindle.  His  previous  offenses  Include  pass- 
ing bad  checks  and  misusing  Government 
travel  vouchers.  It  was  doubtless  in  hopes 
of  a  reduced  sentence  that  he  volunteered 
to  testify  before  the  subcommittee.  Por  14 
months,  from  1956  to  1957,  Parker  was  em- 
ployed by  Charles  Ford  &  Associates  of  the 
West,  later  renamed  Business  Mart  of  Amer- 
ica, against  which  a  preliminary  injunction 
has  been  Issued  prohibiting  Its  activities  In 
nine  States.  During  that  period  Parker's 
commissions  totaled  $18,0(X).  What  sur- 
prised Senator  Jackson  most  In  his  testi- 
mony was  his  insistence  that  a  victim  once 
bitten,  far  from  being  twice  shy,  offered  the 
next  con  man  who  happened  along  an  easy 
target. 

"It's  a  matter  of  ego,"  Parker  maintained. 
"He  feels  he's  made  the  right  choice  of 
method.  He's  put  up  his  money,  and  his 
Judgment  Is  Involved.  Now  he's  mad  at  the 
company.  Here  comes  a  new  company  who 
claims  he  made  all  the  right  choices  except 
he  picked  the  wrong  company.  He's  de- 
lighted to  find  that  his  Judgment  was  orig- 
inally right." 

"Or,"  Interpolated  Senator  Jackson,  "once 
a  sucker  always  a  sucker." 

"Some  of  these  people  loved  It,"  continued 
Parlcer.  "It's  like  a  crooked  roulette  wheel; 
It's  the  only  one  In  town.  They'd  continue 
to  go." 

Expressing  profound  sympathy,  Parker 
would  spot  such  victims  a  discount  equal  to 
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the   •motint  of  which   th«y  hMl  been  de- 
Xnuded  by  the  competition. 

There  are  innocente  who  have  been  vlctlin- 
Ized  repeatedly.  "Within  the  last  3  years,'* 
one  of  them  wrote  to  the  FTC,  "I  have  paid 
$620  to  sell  my  busineoa  and  never  heard 
from  any  buyers.  Tbe  Business  Opportuni- 
ties Co.,  EvaiiBton,  Bl.,  called  me  collect  and 
said  they  had  a  buyer  for  my  greenhouse  and 
for  me  to  forward  a  $60  check  at  once.  Also, 
the  Charles  Ford  Association  of  Chicago  col- 
lected $300  and  took  two  oil  paintings  valued 
at  $100  a  painting.  Another  Chicago  com- 
pany also  took  me  in  1952  for  $162.  I  now 
have  on  hand  a  collector's  suit  for  $1,475 
from  National  Business  &  Property  Ex- 
Change." 

Nor  did  those  victims  who  sensibly  con- 
sulted their  lawyers  before  signing — in 
Parker's  experience,  30  to  40  percent  of 
them — present  any  Insuperable  problem. 
The  lawyer  would  not  have  been  present 
during  the  preliminary  verbal  shenanigans; 
all  that  confronted  him  would  be  a  bona  fide 
advertising  contract.  Moreover,  "In  most 
cities  lawyers  can  act  as  brokers  without 
extra  licenses.  We'd  simply  designate  them 
In  the  contract  as  selling  agents.  We'd  tell 
them  they  could  get  from  2  to  3  percent  of 
the  sale  price.  Naturally  they'd  approve  the 
deal." 

The  witness  went  on  to  describe  some  of 
Business  Mart's  other  sure-fire  tricks.  Its 
salesmen  carried  cameras  to  photograph  the 
property  for  sale  before  opening  negotiations, 
later  showing  the  victim  prints  as  evidence 
Of  the  appraisers'  efforts.  At  the  home  office, 
they  claimed,  appraisals  were  fed  to  an  elec- 
tronic brain  which  Instantly  matched  buyers 
and  sellers.  To  convince  the  victim  that 
Business  Mart  didn't  accept  Just  any  old  cus- 
tomer, they  exhibited  photostats  of  some  30 
letters  of  rejection,  a  negative  selling  strata- 
gem. Sverythlng  about  the  letters  was  genu- 
ine except  the  reason  alleged  for  having  sent 
them.  "Those  rejections,"  said  Parker,  "were 
always  mailed  out  when  the  check  bounced." 

Chicago,  that  fecund  mother  of  rackets, 
■pawned  the  advance-fee  racket.  Through 
its  early  history,  dating  from  1950,  runs  the 
trade  name,  Charles  Ford  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
which  opened  its  headquarters  In  Chicago  in 
July  of  that  year.  Complaints  against  it  soon 
flooded  better  business  bureaus  and  State 
realty  boards.  Ford's  founder — in  his  pecu- 
liar field,  a  brilliant  innovator — is  a  former 
Chicago  fvirrier  named  Charles  C.  Solk.  A 
silvery  haired,  bespectacled  man  of  minis- 
terial mien,  Solk  contends  with  evangelical 
fervor  that  he  has  been  the  benefactor  of 
untold  numbers  of  small  businessmen.  At 
the  outset  the  noted  business  analyst,  Wll- 
lard  M.  Kiplinger,  tended  to  agree.  This  is 
what  the  Kiplinger  magazine.  Changing 
Times,  rei>orted  In  its  issue  of  December  1952, 
under  the  title,  "How  To  Buy  (or  Sell)  Your 
Business": 

"The  Nation's  largest  business  brokerage 
service,  Charles  Ford  &  Associates,  of  Chicago, 
has  260  associated  brokers  scattered  across 
the  United  States  and  in  Hawaii.  The  firm 
win  handle  about  $300  million  in  business 
sales  this  year,  but  to  attain  this  volume, 
Ford  advertises  for  buyers  and  sellers  in 
1,500  newspapers  and  200  trade  papers  and 
on  some  50  radio  stations.  Ford  publishes  a 
monthly  Business  for  Bale  directory  that 
averages  more  than  300  pages  and  lists  up- 
ward of  2,000  business  offerings  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  directory  goes  to 
9,000  brokers,  realtors,  bankers,  and  prospec- 
tive buyers.  In  addition.  Ford  maintains 
2  files,  1  that  lists  some  24,000  businesses 
for  sale,  another  that  contains  thousands  of 
names  of  buyer  prospects.  These  files  are 
constantly  cross-checked  to  match  buyers 
and  sellers.  No  business  is  listed  for  sale 
before  it  has  been  inspected  and  appraised, 
and  approved  as  a  good  risk. 

"There  are  many  other  good  brokers,  of 
course,  but  Ford  with  its  nationwide  affllla- 


tlon  of  brokers  comes  closest  to  being  a  kind 
of  national  stock  exchange  for  business 
transfer." 

This  endorsement,  of  which  Ford  reprinted 
thousands  of  copies,  proved  to  be  magnifi- 
cent promotional  literature.  Its  salesmen 
scarcely  required  an  oral  pitch.  By  1955, 
however,  Kiplinger  had  radically  revised  hie 
opinion.  In  a  Changing  Times  article  titled 
"Be  Wary  of  Phony  Business  Brokers."  he 
depicted  Ford  a  good  deal  less  favorably. 

Between  the  publication  of  these  two 
articles  several  contretemps  befell  President 
Solk.  Nine  States  and  Hawaii  refused  to 
issue  Ford  operating  licenses.  In  Michigan 
the  Corporation  and  Securities  Commission, 
acting  upon  complaints  from  four  property 
owners  who  had  forked  over  a  total  of  $2,570, 
accused  Solk  of  fraudulently  falling  to 
provide  guaranteed  services.  He  was  placed 
under  civil  arrest.  The  court  released  him 
after  he  posted  a  bond  equivalent  to  the 
amount  paid  by  the  complainants,  but  no 
further  action  was  taken  because  a  Ford  vice 
president,  Edward  A.  Chapman,  had  already 
surrendered  the  firm's  Michigan  license. 
Chapman  had  also  resigned,  declaring  that 
he  had  discovered  the  business  to  be  "some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  racket." 

The  original  organization,  meanwhile,  had 
been  split  up  into  four  companies — Charles 
Ford  It  Associates  of  the  Midwest,  with  Solk 
and  his  son,  Leroy,  at  the  helm  (headquar- 
ters. Chicago) ;  Charles  Ford  of  the  East  (New 
York);  Charles  Ford  of  the  West,  later  re- 
incorporated as  Business  Mart  of  America 
(Hollywood) ;  Charles  Ford  of  the  South.  All 
have  been  accused  of  fraud  either  by  private 
individuals  or  by  State  licensing  officials. 
The  first  two  have  been  liquidated.  The  last 
two  still  fiourlsh. 

The  original  Ford's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Thomas  O.  Dudley,  resigned  to  start  his 
own  company  under  the  same  trade  name. 
Solk  brought  suit  to  enjoin  him  from  using 
it;  Dudley  then  wound  up  as  head  of  Trans- 
continental Clearing  House.  The  attorney 
who  represented  him  In  the  Solk  litigation, 
Thomas  E.  Joyce,  became  so  entranced  by  the 
advance-fee  business  that  he  founded  World 
Wide  Brokerage.  The  FTC  has  since  Issued 
a  complaint  against  Trans-Continental  and 
a  cease-and-desist  order  against  World  Wide. 

Typical  of  the  complaints  lodged  against 
Solk's  Ford  of  the  Midwest  was  one,  last 
July,  from  a  James  O.  Moore,  of  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  his  Blue 
Water  Ferry  Co.  He  advanced  Ford  $300  upon 
a  salesman's  promise  to  turn  up  "bona  fide 
buyer  prosjjects."  Two  names  were  even- 
tually given  him;  Walter  Stoll,  of  Kalamazoo, 
and  Colvln's  Marine  Storage  in  Ludlngton, 
Mich.  Moore  hopefully  got  in  touch  with 
them.  StoII  replied,  "I  am  afraid  Charles 
Ford  &  Associates  are  not  very  accurate  In 
the  service  they  advertise.  I  have  been  seek- 
ing a  small  chemical  company  or  plastic 
manufacturing  company."  Said  Colvln's 
Marine  Storage:  "Don't  let  Ford  kid  you — 
we  are  no  more  interested  in  a  ferry  than  we 
are  In  a  sputnik  to  the  moon." 

By  way  of  Justification  Solk  argued: 

"Webster's  dictionary  defines  bona  fide 
as  'in  or  with  good  faith,  without  fraud  or 
deceit,  authentic,  genuine.'  What  we  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Moore  were  the  names  of  two 
genuine  or  authentic  buyer  prospects  who 
had  contacted  us  for  the  purposes  of  pur- 
chasing a  business  In  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Moore's,  that  Is:  a  marine  biislness.  •  •  • 
A  buyer  who  lists  with  us.  for  one  reason  or 
another,  may  not  be  particularly  interested 
in  each  business  within  his  category  that  is 
submitted  to  him.  That  cannot  be  helped 
•  •  •  many  lajonen  have  been  confused  by 
the  words  'bona  fide  buyer  prospect'  as  set 
forth  In  our  contract,  and  therefore  in  order 
to  protect  both  them  and  ourselves  we  have 
completely  eliminated  this  provision. 

Pioneer  Solk.  a  cautloiu  character  who 
when    talking    to    strangers    in    his    plushy 


North  Clark  Street  office  has  been  known 
to  switch  on  a  concealed  tap*  recorder.  Is 
no  longer  connected  with  the  enterprise 
he  created.  He  concedes  that  his  successon 
commit  flagrant  deceptions,  but  insists  that 
under  his  presidency  Charles  Ford's  activ- 
ities were  Unmaculate.     "I  now  have  many 

other  Interesto."  he  wye.  "I  am  a  flnance 
and  management  consultant."  Among  these 
InteresU  Is  Casey  &  Associates,  which  offers 
to  arrange  loans  of  money  for  a  percentage 
payable  in  advance. 

The  factors  that  continue  to  hamper 
official  efforts  to  stiunp  out  the  advance-fee 
racket  .are  many  and  complex.  First  of  all. 
no  Impropriety  attaches  to  the  practice  of 
charging  advance  fees  for  specific  business 
services.  Numerous  reputable  concerns  do 
so.  Their  representatives,  however,  avoid 
unf  ulflUablc  claims;  they  make  serloxis.  con- 
structive surveys  of  buyer-and-seller  mar- 
kets; and  they  frequently  bring  about  sat- 
isfactory deals.  Previews.  Inc..  of  New  York, 
for  example  (see  the  Saturdsy  Evening  Post, 
March  7.  1953 ) .  which  promotes  choice  prop- 
erties the  world  over,  sells  about  75  percent 
of  them  at  an  advance  commission  of  1  to 
1>4  percent.  The  primary  legislative  prob- 
lem, then,  is  to  fashion  a  net  that  will 
destroy  the  sharks  without  harming  the 
honest  market  fish. 

State  l.'>ws  aimed  at  the  racket  hav«  thtu 
far  proved  tough  to  enforce.  In  1955  Cali- 
fornia enacted  an  amendment  to  Its  real 
estate  statutes  requiring  advance-fee  adver- 
tisers, publishers,  and  salesmen  to  possess 
the  same  kind  of  license  as  real  estate 
brokers.  Union  Interchange  and  Universal 
Interchange,  two  of  the  Ouyer-Bemardl 
corporation,  challenged  the  amendment  on 
constitutional  grounds,  contending  that 
since  they  were  not,  in  fact,  brokers,  tb« 
amendment  was  discriminatory.  Simllarlly, 
in  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota,  and  Ccmnectl> 
cut.  advance-fee  lobbies  have  defeated  at- 
tempts to  classify  the  business  aa  real  estate 
brokerage.  Furthermore,  even  If  State  laws 
could  be  made  to  stick,  they  would  not 
eliminate  the  racket,  because  It  Is  essentially 
an  interstate  racket.  The  solution  would 
seem  to  be  Federal  legislation. 

Such  legislation  has  been  proposed  by  Sen- 
ators Mttndt  and  John  L.  McClklijuc,  with 
the  support  of  the  National  Association  of 
License  Law  Officials  and  the  Western  Attor- 
neys General.  Under  a  bill  which  Mvndt 
submitted  to  Congress,  anybody  who  obtains 
through  false  representation  a  service  con- 
tract Incident  to  the  sale  of  property  shall 
t>e  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  That,  the 
Senator  feels,  should  discourage  the  brashest 
advance-fee  racketeers. 

Meanwhile,  pending  the  passage  of  the 
Mundt  bin,  or  one  like  it,  the  wisest  course 
for  property  owners  who  are  tempted  by  the 
blandishments  of  advance  feemen  is  to  heed 
the  advice,  published  after  a  second  look  at 
Charles  Ford  tc  Associates,  in  Klplinger's 
Changing  Times : 

"Check  the  credentials  of  the  salesman, 
but  don't  put  too  much  faith  in  them. 

"Check  on  his  firm  with  Better  Business 
Bureaus  and  State  licensing  bodies. 

"Read  the  contract  carefully,  preferably 
with  the  aid  of  a  lawyer.  Expect  to  get  ex- 
actly what  is  in  the  contract  and  no  more. 

"Ask  yourself  whether  you  could  more 
cheaply  insert  your  own  ads  in  trade  publi- 
cations and  newspapers. 

"Then  hesitate  some  more." 


OP      CERTAIN 
STREAMS       m 


NONNAVIOABILITY 
PORTIONS       OP 
HOUMA.  LA. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
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Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long]  a  bill  which  would  declare  non- 
navigable,  for  purposes  of  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  certain  por- 
tions of  two  streams  which  flow  through 
my  hometown  of  Houma,  La. 

We  are  introducing  this  proposed  leg- 
islation at  the  request  of  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Houma,  and  the  police 
jury  of  the  parish  of  Terrebonne,  La. 
At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  these 
two  bodies,  requesting  this  legislation, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  survey  made  by  the  Houma-Terre- 
bonne  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
same  subject. 

I  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
legislation  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  want  to  urge  the  committee 
to  act  as  quickly  as  possible  on  this 
bill.  However,  I  am  most  anxious  for 
all  interested  parties  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  place  their  views  on  record, 
before  the  bill  is  finally  considered  by 
the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
letters  and  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  l>e  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
letters  and  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  551)  to  declare  portions 
of  Bayous  Terrebonne  and  LeCarpe.  La., 
to  be  nonnavigable  streams,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ellender  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  letters  and  resolution  presented 
by  Mr.  Ellender  are  as  follows: 

Crrx   or   Houma, 

Houma,  La. 
Mr.  Frank  King,  secretary-manager  of  the 
Houma-Terrebonne  Chaml>er  of  Commerce. 
appeared  before  the  board  and  presented  10 
additional  reports  on  the  survey  of  the  af- 
fected property  owners  relative  to  the  clos- 
ing of  Bayou  Terrebonne  for  the  attention  of 
the  tKiard.  Mr.  King,  when  questioned, 
stated  that  any  property  owner  who  might 
be  affected  by  the  closing  of  the  Bayou 
Terrebonne  had  been  given  a  chance  to 
voice  any  objections  which  he  might  have 
to  this  closing. 

MOTION 

Mr.  Autln  moved  that  the  report  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Houma-Terrebonne  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  results  of  Its  survey 
relative  to  the  closing  of  Bayou  Terrebonne 
be  received  and  that  the  results  of  this 
survey  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  congres- 
.'^lonal  delegation,  motion  seconded  by  Mr. 
Haydel  and  unanimously  voted. 

Certified  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
motion  duly  offered,  seconded,  and  adopted 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  mayor  and 
board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Houma, 
La  ,  held  March  12.  1958. 

ROBEBT     F.     BOXTSO, 

City  Clerk. 

HoUMA-TERKEBONNk 
CHAMBEX    or    COMMKKCX. 

Houma.  La.,  DecemHer  S,  1958. 
H  in.  Leon  Oast, 
Mayor,  City  of  Houma,  Houma.  La. 

Dear  Matos  Oast  :  In  early  February  1058 
the    Houma-Terrebonne   Chamber   of   Com- 


merce naade  a  survey  of  the  property  owners 
adjacent  to  Bayou  Terrebonne  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  objections.  If  any, 
would  be  raised  to  the  closing  of  Bayou 
Terrebonne  to  navigation  from  the  Barrow 
Street  Bridge  west  to  the  St.  Louis  Canal. 
A  committee  of  8  members  of  the  Houma- 

Terreboime  Chamber  of  Ckjmmerce  made  a 
survey  involving  the  95  property  owners 
bordering  the  bayou  from  Barrow  Street  to 
the  St.  Louis  Canal,  and  asked  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Do  you  use,  or  have  use  of,  that  part  of 
Bayou  Terrebonne  from  the  St.  Charles 
street  Bridge  to  the  Barrow  Street  Bridge? 

2.  If  you  do  have  use  of  that  part  of 
Bayou  Terrebonne,  for  what  purpose  do  you 
use  it? 

3.  To  meet  present-day  traffic  require- 
ments, would  you  l>e  in  favor  of  permanent- 
type  bridges  to,  and  including,  Barrow 
Street? 

4.  If  not.  what  are  your  reasons? 

Three  objections  were  registered  against 
the  closing  of  Bayou  Terrelwnne.  These  ob- 
jections came  from  the  Houma  Ice  Co., 
Terrebonne  Ice  Co.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Authement. 

We  were  happy  to  have  made  this  survey 
in  cooperation  with  the  city  of  Houma.  and 
if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
us  know. 

Sincerely. 

Prank  E.  King. 

Manager,    Houma-Terrebonne    Ctiamber 
of  Commerce. 
State  or  Louisiana, 
Parish  of  Terrebonne: 

Before  me.  the  undersigned  authority.  p>er- 
sonally  came  and  api>eared.  Frank  E.  King, 
Jr..  a  resident  of  the  parish  of  Terrelxjnne. 
La.,  who  being  duly  sworn  did  depose  and 
say  that  he  is  the  manager  of  the  Houma- 
Terrebonne  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  that 
the  foregoing  statement  and  Information  Is 
true  and  correct  and  is  on  file  and  of  record 
in  the  office  of  the  Houma-Terrebonne 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  306  Church  Street, 
Hovuna,  La. 

Houma-Texsebonne 

CHAMBEX      or      COMMCRCK, 

By  Frank  E.  King.  Jr. 
Witnesses:    Betty   A.   DeTeide;    Beth   Ste- 
phens. 

Ted  J.  BoRowsKi, 
Sotary  Public,  Terrebonne  Parish,  La. 
My  commission  is  issued  for  life. 


Bi4r.    R.    Pellegrln    offered     the    following 

resolution: 

"A  resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  close  to  navi- 
gation Bayou  LaCarpe  from  Barrow  Street 
to  a  point  300  feet  west  of  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  and  to  close  Bayou  Terrebonne 
from  Barrow  Street  to  the  St.  Louis  Canal, 
which  points  are  all  within  the  municipal 
limits  of  the  city  of  Hoimia,  parish  of 
Terrebonne.  La. 

"Whereas  the  mayor  and  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  the  City  of  Houma  have  received  a 
petition  signed  by  all  of  the  property  owners 
fronting  on  Bayou  LaCarpe  twtween  Barrow 
Street  and  300  feet  west  of  the  Intracoastal 
Canal,  petitioning  that  said  stream  be  closed 
to  navigation  and  that  culverts  be  Installed 
in  that  stream  for  draining  purposes  and 
that  permanent  bridges  be  constructed  over 
said  stream;  and 

"Whereas  a  survey  of  the  property  owners 
owning  property  fronting  on  Bayou  Terre- 
bonne between  Barrow  Street  and  St.  Louis 
Canal  have  indicated  that  all,  with  four  ex- 
ceptions, desire  that  said  stream  be  closed  to 
water  traffic  In  order  to  allow  the  city  of 
Homna  to  buUd  permanent-type  bridges  over 
said  stream  to  relieve  traffic  congestion;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  necessary  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  enact  proper 
legislation  to  close  said  streams  to  water 
traffic :  Therefore  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  Police  Jury  of  the  Parish 
Of  Terrebonne.  State  of  Louisiana: 

"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  petitioned  to  close 
to  navigation  Bayou  LaCari>e  from  Barrow 
Street  to  a  point  300  feet  west  of  the  Intra- 
coastal   Canal    and    to    close    to    navigation 

Bayou  Terrebonne  from  Barrow  Street  to  the 

St.  Louis  Canal,  which  points  are  ail  within 
the  city  of  Houma,  Parish  of  Terrebonne. 
La. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  closing  of  Bayou  LaCarpe 
to  navigation  is  necessary  to  allow  the  city 
of  Houma  to  place  culverts  in  said  Bayou 
LaCarpe  for  drainage  purposes  and  to  eradi- 
cate a  health  menace. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  closing  of  Bayou  Terre- 
bonne to  navigation  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  city  of  Houma  to  construct  permanent- 
type  bridges  across  said  stream  to  eliminate 
traffic  congestion  within  the  city  of  Houma." 

The  foregoing  resolution  having  been  re- 
duced to  writing  was  read  and  considered 
section  by  section  and  as  a  whole  and  upon 
roll  call  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote: 
Yeas,  12;  nays,  0. 

Adopted  December  10,  1958. 
Approved : 

THADDEUS   PEU.EGRIN, 

President. 
Attest : 

Ralph  B.  Bisland, 

Secretary. 

I,  Ralph  B.  Bisland,  secretary  of  the  Police 
Jury  of  Terrebonne  Parish,  La.,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Police  Jury  of  Terrel>onne  Parish  in  regular 
session  on  December  10,  1958,  at  which  meet- 
ing a  quorum  was  present. 

Given  under  my  official  signature  and  seal 
of  office  this  10th  day  of  December  1958. 
Ralph  B.  Bisland, 
Secretary -Treasurer.   Terrebonne  Par- 
ish Police  Jury. 


AMENDMENT  OP  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT  OF  1936.  RELATING  TO 
MORTGAGE  AND  LOAN  INSURANCE 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
extend  mortgage  and  loan  insurance  to 
foreign-flag  vessels  consti-ucted  in  U.S. 
shipyards.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill,  together  with  an  explana- 
tory memorandum,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  memorandimi  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  555)  to  amend  title  XI 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in 
order  to  provide  mortgage  and  loan  in- 
surance for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion or  reconditioning  of  vessels  in  ship- 
yards in  the  continental  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Butler,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Ship  Mort- 
gsige  Insurance  Amendments  of  1959". 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (c)  of  section  1101  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  with  respect  to  a  mortgage  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  1104(a)  (8)  (D)  or  a 
loan    meeting    the    requirements   of   section 
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110«(b)(a)(C)»  documentation  undtr  th* 
Um  of  th«  Unltad  StatM  shall  not  b*  re- 
quirwl  If  th«  tbwI  Is  a  dooumentad  foralcn 
veaasl  as  dMcrlbMt  In  subaectlon  (k)  of  tba 
Ship  Mortgage  Act.  isao". 

Sic.  3.  Clauie  (8)  of  lubsactlon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1104  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
Is  amended  to  read  ae  follows: 

"(8)  shall  secure  »  loan  made  to  aid  In 
financing,  including  payment  of  loans  pre- 
viously made  to  finance,  and  reimbursement 
of  the  mortgagor  for  expenditures  previously 
made  for — 

"(A)  construction  (Including  designing. 
Inspecting,  outfitting,  and  equipping)  of  ves- 
sels under  title  V  of  this  Act,  as  amended: 

"(B)  the  purchase  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  vessels  for  use  on  the  Great 
Ijakes  pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended; 

"(C)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
reconditioning  (including  designing,  in- 
specting, outfitting,  and  equipping),  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  this  title,  of  ves- 
sels owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
which  are  designed  principally  for  commer- 
cial use  (1)  in  the  coastwise  or  intracoastal 
trade,  (11)  on  the  Great  Lakes,  or  on  bays, 
sounds,  rivers,  harbors,  or  inland  lakes  of  the 
United  States,  (ill)  in  foreign  trade,  or  (iv) 
in  the  fishing  trade  or  Industry;  or 

"(D)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
reconditioning  (including  designing,  In- 
specting, outfitting,  and  equipping),  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  I'ederal  Ship 
Mortgage  Insurance  Amendments  of  1956,  of 
vessels  In  shipyards  in  the  continental 
United  States." 

See.  4.  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1104  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  shall  be  made  to  aid  In  financing, 
Including  pajrment  of  loans  previously  made 
to  finance,  and  reimbursement  of  the  bor- 
rower for  expenditures  previously  made  for — 

"(A)  construction  (including  designing. 
Inspecting,  outfitting,  and  equipping)  of  ves- 
sels under  title  V  of  this  Act,  as  amended; 

"(B)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
reconditioning  (including  designing,  in- 
specting, outfitting,  and  equipping)  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  this  title,  of  ves- 
sels owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
which  are  designed  principally  for  commer- 
cial use  (A)  in  the  coastwise  or  Intercoastal 
trade,  (B)  on  the  Great  Lakes  or  on  bays, 
sounds,  rivers,  harbors,  or  Inland  lakes  of 
the  United  States,  (C)  in  foreign  trade,  or 
(O)  in  the  fishing  trade  or  industry;  or 

"(C)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
reconditioning  (including  designing,  in- 
specting, outfitting,  and  equipping),  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Ship 
Mortgage  Insurance  Amendments  of  1958,  of 
vessels  in  shipyards  In  the  contlnenUl 
United  States." 

The  explanatory  memorandum  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  BxjTLER  la  as  follows : 

Statkmknt  bt  Sknatos  Butlxb 
Legislation  is  proposed  to  extend  the  mort- 
gage and  insurance  guaranty  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels built  and/or  repaired  In  shipyards  In 
the  continental  United  States.  Under  the 
present  law  the  Maritime  Administration 
Insures  mortgages  only  on  ships  constructed 
for  United  States-flag  registry.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  secure  for 
American  shipyards  some  of  the  shipbuilding 
and  repair  business  which  now  goes  else- 
whore.  One  of  the  barriers  to  obtaining 
contracts  for  construction  of  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels in  American  shipyards  has  been  the  large 
capital  outlay  required  and  the  dlfOculty  of 
financing.  Several  foreign  steamship  opera- 
tors have  exjn-essed  an  interest  in  having 
work  done  in  American  shipyards  shoxild 
financing  be  made  less  difficult. 

The  benefits  which  would  accrue  from 
the    additional  shipbuilding   business   as  a 


result  of  this  bill  would  more  than  out- 
weigh any  poiiibl*  dlsadvantaffM  NiulUng 
from  encouraging  the  building  up  of  foreign- 
flag  merchant  marines  which  compete  with 
our  own  lines.  In  all  probability  ships  for 
foreign-flag  operations  will  continue  to  be 
built  anyway,  but  in  foreign  shipyards  in- 
stead of  American. 

Extending  the  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram to  foreign-flag  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States  would  net  Involve  any  direct 
outlay  of  funds  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  borrower,  under  the  mortgage  guaranty, 
would  pay  an  annual  premium  Into  the  Gov- 
ernment account.  Builders  would  be  re- 
quired to  advance  one-eighth  of  the  cost  as 
equity  money  and  mortgage  liquidation 
would  start  with  construction.  By  the  time 
the  vessel  was  ready  to  be  put  Into  service 
the  lien  would  be  reduced  to  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  construction  cost. 

The  new  law  would  probably  attract  chiefly 
orders  for  construction  of  various  types  of 
bulk  carriers,  the  class  of  vessels  in  which 
our  merchant  fieet  is  deficient.  On  the  basis 
of  past  experience  on  ships  sold  to  foreign 
operatorb  under  the  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946, 
on  which  we  have  had  an  excellent  record 
of  payments,  few  defaults  would  be  Ulcely 
to  occur  under  the  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram. But,  in  the  event  of  default  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  In  taking  over  the 
mortgaged  vessel  and  the  worst  that  could 
happen  would  be  a  modern  ship  which  would 
be  available  at  a  ruduc«d  cost  to  our  mer- 
chant fieet. 

We  have  been  spending  billions  of  dollars 
for  foreign  aid  during  the  past  several  years 
and  some  of  these  funds  have  doubtless  been 
used  to  restore  the  depleted  foreign-flag 
merchant  fieets.  The  foreign  shipbuilding 
Industry  has  been  In  very  good  condition 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  to  permit  mortgage  in- 
surance would  provide  a  stimulus  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  this  ship  construction 
to  be  done  in  United  States  shipyards. 
Mortgage  and  insurance  guaranty  would  be 
a  very  beneficial  type  of  foreign  aid  and  in 
all  probability  would  cost  us  nothing.  This 
type  of  maritime  financing  has  thus  far  been 
profitable  to  the  Government  and  extension 
of  the  program  should  make  it  even  more 
lucrative. 

With  no  Immediate  outlay,  contracts  for 
foreign-flag  shlpw  secured  for  the  United 
States  shipyards  will  result  in  more  work 
and  will  provide  greater  stability  in  the  ship- 
building Industry,  which  Is  of  national  Im- 
portance both  ecoHiSmlcally  and  from  a  de- 
fense standpoint.  Volume  construction 
consequent  upon  foreign  orders  made  pos- 
sible by  this  legislation  will  result  In  lower 
cost  of  oonatructlon  for  United  States  shipe 
because  a  major  cost  in  shipbuilding  is  over- 
head and  added  vohime  means  a  wider  range 
of  work  over  which  to  spread  the  overhead 
costs.  The  cost  of  Federal  sup[>ort  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  would  be  reduced  as 
differences  in  the  cost  of  building  a  vessel 
in  American  shipyards  and  In  foreign  ship- 
yards decrease. 

There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  this 
proposed  legislation  because  the  results  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  of 
the  United  States,  will  narrow  the  margin 
between  American  and  foreign  shipbuilding 
costs,  and  redound  to  the  general  economic 
improvement.  A  liicely  bonus  will  be  the 
promotion  of  good  will  toward  the  United 
States  among  many  foreign  group>s,  an  even- 
tuality which  should  not  be  discounted. 


AMENDMENT     OF     WELFARE     AND 
PENSION  PLANS  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act. 


I  supported  this  proposed  leflsIaUoa 
when  it  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  year.  However.  I  said 
at  that  time  the  bill  had  been  so 
watered  down  as  to  fail  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  Intended. 

When  8.  2888  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate it  contained  stronger  administrative 
requirements  and  penalties — which  were 
eliminated  by  the  House,  and  never  re- 
stored in  full  strength. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  will 
restore  teeth  to  the  law. 

It  grants  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  reporting  proce- 
dures; it  gives  discretionary  action  to  the 
Secretary  to  make  investigations  of  vio- 
lationi;.  to  publish  information  concern- 
ing them,  and  to  bring  suit  for  the  pro- 
tection of  beneficiaries.  It  restores 
stringent  penalties  for  violations,  false 
statements,  diversions  or  misuse  of 
funds.  It  prohibits  anyone  who  has 
been  convicted  of  any  offense  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  from  acting  as 
officer,  trustee,  or  custodian  of  such 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  are  de- 
signed not  only  to  help  the  beneficiaries 
of  plans,  but  to  fortify  the  vast  majority 
of  pension-plan  administrators  who  are 
trying  to  do  a  good  Job. 

My  interest  Is  in  protecting  the  work- 
ing man  and  woman — whether  they  are 
participating  in  a  welfare  or  pension 
plan  conducted  by  a  labor  union  or  by 
management.  In  both  areas  there  is  op. 
portunlty  for  skullduggery — for  which 
we  should  provide  preventive  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  567)  to  amend  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee   on   Labor   and  Public 

Welfare. 

INCLUSION  OP  CERTAIN  EMPLOY- 
EES  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
bring  employees  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  County 
Committees  within  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  and  Federal  Emplosrees' 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  A 
companion  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Jamii 
WHrniw. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  ASC  county 
committeemen,  as  well  as  other  agricul- 
tural leaders,  that  employees  of  the  ASC 
service  are  not  eligible  for  retirement 
and  insurance  benefits  available  to  other 
Federal  employees. 

The  present  ASC  has  undergone  sev- 
eral name  changes  during  the  past  25 
years.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous Government  program  since  1934. 
These  Federal  employees  are  dedicated 
men  who,  working  at  the  county  level, 
have  done  an  exceptionally  good  job  of 
Initiating  and  encouraging  improvement 
programs  for  all  tsrpes  of  farms.    These 
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programs  include  the  ACP,  the  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quota  pro- 
gram, the  Soil  Bank  prof.'ram,  the  CCC, 
the  conunodity  and  farm  storage  loan 
programs,  wool  incentive  payments,  and 
other  various  emergency  programs  as- 
signed to  them.  These  employees  make 
a  real  contribution  in  the  administration 
of  these  programs.  Each  program  in- 
volves thorough  knowledge  and  study,  so 
heavy  workloads  are  the  rule. 

A  great  many  of  the  AliC  county  em- 
ployees are  really  career  employees. 
Many  have  worked  continuously  since 
1934.  However,  under  present  law  they 
are  not  eligible  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  insurance.  Those  employees 
now  at  retirement  age  find  social  secu- 
rity benefits  a  good  deal  le^s  than  the  re- 
tirement benefits  they  never  had  a 
chance  to  earn. 

other  Federal  employees  and  Federal - 
State  employees,  such  as  county  exten- 
sion agents.  SCS  technicians,  PHA  super- 
visors, are  covered  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act,  yet  ASC  employeef.  who  receive 
their  full  pay  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  left  out.  They  should  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits  provided  civil  service 
employees. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced 
would  not  place  the  ASC  employees 
under  the  regular  civil  sei-vice  system, 
but  would  make  them  eligible  for  retire- 
ment and  insurance  beneflU;.  The  coun- 
ty committee  would  retain  complete  con- 
trol over  employees'  tenure.  The  plan  is 
similar  to  the  one  now  in  effect  for  the 
Extension  Service. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  would  give  ASC  employees  benefits 
now  enjoyed  by  other  Federal  employees 
at  the  county  level  and  would  correct  a 
serious  inequity  in  present  law.  I  urge 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  give 
full  consideration  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  568)  to  bring  employees  of 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion county  committees  wi'.hln  the  pur- 
view of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Federal  Employee.:'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954,  Intrcduced  by  Mr. 
Stcnnis,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Cpmmittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servian. 


REIMBURSEMENT  TO  THE  STATES 
FOR  CERTAIN  FREE  OR  TOLL 
ROADS  ON  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reft^rence.  a  bill 
to  authorize  reimbursement  to  the 
States  for  certain  free  or  toll  roads  on 
the  Interstate  System,  aiid  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  that  it  l)e  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  in  eicpl&nfttion  of 
the  bill  and  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bin 
will  be  received  and  appiopriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 


and  Btatraient  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rsccsd. 

The  bill  (S.  570)  to  authorize  reim^- 
bursement  to  the  States  for  certain  free 
or  toll  roads  on  the  Interstate  System, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bush,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
equitably  reimburse  a  State  for  free  or  toll 
highways  on  the  Interstate  System  within 
its  boundaries,  the  construction  of  which  has 
been  completed  or  partially  completely  sub- 
sequent to  August  2,  1947,  or  which  was 
either  In  actual  construction,  or  under  con- 
struction, by  contract,  for  completion, 
awarded  not  later  than  June  30.  1957,  If  such 
highway  or  partially  completed  section 
thereof  meets  the  standards  required  for  the 
Interstate  System. 

Sec.  2.  If  an  existing  free  or  toll  highway 
or  partially  completed  section  of  highway 
which  Is  located  upon  the  Interstate  System 
and  included  in  the  report  submitted  to 
Congress  under  section  114  of  the  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  374) 
(House  Document  numbered  301,  Elghty- 
flfth  Congress),  is  believed  to  measure  up  to 
the  standards  of  construction  adopted  under 
section  108  (1)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 

Act  of  1956,  a  State  may  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  that  it  receive  reim- 
bursement for  such  highway,  and  the  Stat« 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  reimburse- 
ment subject  to  the  conditions  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  Com:nerce  shall  first  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  highway,  or  par- 
tially completed  section  of  highway,  meets 
such  standards.  If  he  approves  the  same, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine. 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  section  4  hereof,  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  to  which  the 
State  Lb  entitled  based  on  the  cost  of  such 
highway,  less  depreciation  and  the  total 
amount  of  any  Federal  funds  used  in  the 
construction  of  such  highway.  In  each  such 
determination  for  a  toll  highway,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  exclude  from  the  cost  of  the 
highway  the  cost  of  financing  thereof  and 
the  cost  of  any  toll  plaaas,  toll  collection 
facilities,  and  any  other  facilities  not  in- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  the  term 
"highway"  under  Federal-aid  highway  legis- 
lation. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  State  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment under  this  Act,  whether  for  a  toll  or 
a  free  highway  or  a  partially  completed  sec- 
tion of  highway,  shall  use  the  funds  so  re- 
imbursed, first,  for  construction  of  projects 
on  free  highways  which  connect  with  the 
Interstate  Sjrstem  and  enhance  the  utility 
of  such  system;  and  then,  if  there  be  any 
funds  remaining  after  completion  of  such 
projects,  on  any  Federal-aid  system,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  all  Federal -aid  high- 
way funds  apportioned  to  a  State  under 
Federal-aid  highway  legislation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  have  been  expended  within 
the  meaning  of  said  legislation.  Whenever 
a  State  constructs  such  projects  with  funds 
received  as  a  result  of  a  reimbursement  un- 
der this  Act,  aU  procedures  and  steps  shall 
be  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  though  such 
funds  had  been  apportioned  under  Federal- 
aid  highway  legislation:  Protnded,  That  State 
matching  funds  shaU  not  be  required:  Arul 
provided  further.  That  the  funds  received  as 
a  result  of  a  reimbursement  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  constitute  the  total  Federal  share 
of  any  project  upon  which  such  funds  are 
expended.  The  State  shaU  obligate  the 
amounts  to  which  it  is  entitled  to  be  reim- 
bursed under  this  section  prior  to  July  1, 


1974,  and  any  portion  of  luch  amount  not  so 
obligated  shall  lapse.  No  State  shall  be  per- 
rmltted  to  obligate  in  any  one  fiscal  year 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  to 
which  it  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  under 
this  section. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
establish  such  rules  and  regulations  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Bush 
Is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatok  Bttsh 

I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  today  a 
bill  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  reimburse- 
ment to  States  which  have  constructed  sec- 
tions of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  to  the  required  stand- 
ards with  either  State  or  toll  financing. 

My  bill  would: 

1 .  Declare  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  reimburse  equitably  the 
States  for  acceptable  highways,  free  or  toll, 
which  have  been  Incorporated  Into  the  Inter- 
state System. 

2.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
provide  reimbursement,  upon  request  of  a 
State,  if  he  determines  such  highways  meet 
Interstate  standards.  The  amount  of  reim- 
bursement would  be  limited  to  the  cost  of 
the  highway,  less  depreciation  and  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  funds  used  in  Its  con- 
struction. In  the  case  of  toU  highways,  the 
reimbursement  would  be  further  reduced  by 
deductions  for  the  cost  of  all  auxiliary  facul- 
ties needed  for  its  toll  operation. 

3.  Require  the  States  to  use  the  funds  for 
construction  of  projects  on  highways  which 
connect  with  the  Interstate  System  and  en- 
hance its  utility  and.  after  completion  of 
Buch  projects,  on  any  Federal-aid  system. 
No  State  matching  funds  would  be  required. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  about  the  cost 
of  reimbursement,  which  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  approxi- 
mately S4.2  billion,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween toll  and  free  highways.  In  order  to 
avoid  an  excessive  addition  to  the  normal 
flow  of  Federal  highway  funds  in  any  single 
year,  the  bill  provides  that  a  State  shall  have 
until  July  1,  1874,  to  obligate  reimbursed 
funds  to  its  credit,  with  a  proviso  that  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  credit  may 
be  obligated  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

It  is  equally  Important  to  recognise  what 
the  bill  would  not  do.  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposal  for  reimbursement  for 
toll  roads: 

1.  It  would  not  give  any  State  a  so-called 
windfall  because  if  the  State  had  not  had  the 
initiative  to  construct  the  highway,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  had  to  finance 
Its  construction  with  90  percent  Federal 
funds  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1056. 

a.  It  would  not  violate  the  prohibition 
against  use  of  Federal  funds  on  toll  high- 
ways because  any  funds  reimbursed  would 
have  to  be  spent  on  highways  which  are 
toU  free. 

My  bill  Is  Intended  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  *•  Advisory 
Committee  on  a  National  Highway  Program, 
headed  by  Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System. 

The  Clay  Committee  recognised  that  unless 
reimbursement  were  provided  the  fact  that 
a  radically  new  highway  program  was  under 
consideration  might  lead  States  to  delay  their 
plans  for  modernizing  their  interstate  high- 
wa3rs.  Accordingly,  the  Clay  Committee 
strongly  recommended  relmbxirsement,  and 
In  the  faith  that  Congress  would  recognize 
the  equity  and  Justice  of  their  position  many 
States  proceeded  with  construction  of  their 
Interstate  highways. 

I  quote  pertinent  sections  of  the  Clay  com- 
mittee's report: 

"Some  States  have  already  constructed  sec- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System  to  the  required 
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■tandJurcU  wltb  either  State  or  toll  financing 
and  otben  are  proceeding  along  elmllar  lines. 
Sucb  construction  should  not  be  dUcoxiraged 
by  this  report,  since  our  goal  Is  maximum 
highway  Improvement.  Those  States  In 
which  sections  of  the  Interstate  System  have 
been  provided  to  meet  the  presently  estab- 
lished standards  for  the  completed  system 
Ehould  receive  appropriate  credit,  provided 
such  funds  are  used  to  Improve  other  roads 
on  established  Pederal-ald  systems  or  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
all  Cither  Federal  funds  for  highway  purposes 
have  been  matched  as  required.  No  funds 
should  be  made  available  as  a  credit  for  toll 
roads  unless  the  returns  from  tolls  above 
financing  requirements  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  road  construction  as  contemplated 
above.  •  •  • 

'"The  funds  thus  made  available  to  the 
States  will  not  only  encourage  matching  of 
available  funds,  but  will  also  make  possible 
accelerated  Improvement  of  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  other  roads,  and  will  encourage 
local  financing  of  Interstate  mileage  to  make 
funds  available  for  other  roads  without  in- 
creaclng  total  Federal  responsibility.  They 
will  be  paid  to  the  States  only  as  required 
to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  approved  for 
construction,  and  It  thus  appears  would  pro- 
vide a  major  Incentive  to  the  highway- 
Improvement  program  as  a  whole." 

Although  many  Members  of  Congress 
fought  hard  for  the  Clay  Conunlttee's  prin- 
ciple of  reimbursement  when  the  1966  act 
was  under  consideration,  a  decision  was  post- 
poned at  that  time.  The  act  merely  contains 
a  declaration  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  whether  or  not  reimburse- 
ment should  be  made  to  the  States  for  high- 
wasrs,  toll  or  free,  which  had  been  completed 
or  put  under  construction  on  the  Interstate 
System  between  August  2,  1947,  and  June 
80,  1957. 

The  86th  Congress  should  now  make  that 
determination,  and  fairness  and  Justice 
require  that  reimbursement  be  granted. 
Otherwise  severe  penalties  will  be  imposed 
against  the  very  States  which  made  the  most 
progress  in  modernizing  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem within  their  borders. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ACT  OF  1958,  RELATING  TO  SALE 
OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

M.T.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
goods  and  services  by  any  department  or 
Independent  establishment  to  the  owner 
of  an  aircraft  or  his  agent  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  for  othe/  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  withc'.t  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  576)  to  amend  section  1107 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  goods  and  services 
by  any  department  or  Independent  es- 
tablishment to  the  owner  of  an  aircraft 
or  his  agent  In  an  emergency,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NirsoN.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  MACDnraoN 
Is  as  follows: 

THx  SscnETAST  or  Omnanm. 
Washington.  December  22, 19ii. 
Hon.  Rtcrako  M.  Nnoif, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Deak  Mk.  ParsmBNT:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1107  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1058  to  authorise  the  sale  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  any  department  or  Independent  es- 
tablishment to  the  owner  of  an  aircraft  or 
his  agent  In  an  emergency,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  1959.  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposal  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress.  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
has  been  designated  as  the  representative  of 
the  Department  of  I>efense  for  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  recommended  that  this  proposal 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

FURPOSE   or   THB    LEGISLATION 

Section  1107(b)  ol  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  Of  1958  (72  Stat.  798)  authorizes  the  head 
of  any  Government  department  or  other 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  an  airport 
owned  or  operated  by  the  Government  to 
provide  for  the  sale  to  any  aircraft  of  fuel, 
oil,  equipment,  mechanical  service,  and  ehcl- 
ter  if  such  action  is.  by  reason  of  an  emer- 
gency, necessary  to  the  continuance  of  such 
aircraft  on  its  course  to  the  near«st  airport 
operated  by  private  enterprise.  There  is  a 
need  for  legislation  which  will  provide  au- 
thority for  carefully  regulated  sales  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  where  such  sales  would 
be  definitely  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  a  clear  casie  of  emergency,  as  re- 
quired by  the  present  law,  does  not  exist. 
To  fill  this  need,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  revise  section  1107(b)  of  the  act  to 
authorize  such  sales  In  circumstances  which 
would  benefit  the  Government,  as  well  as 
in  emergencies.  Wh.le  the  military  services 
wish  to  restrict  reimbursable  supply  transac- 
tions of  this  kind  to  a  minimum,  there  are 
a  number  of  situations  in  which  they  would 
be  clearly  advantageous  to  the  Government. 
For  example,  some  of  our  overseas  alrbases, 
particularly  those  in  remote  Island  and  polar 
areas,  are  regular  p:)lnts  or  alternates  for 
civil  air  routes  imp<:'rtant  to  our  national 
defense.  Others  may  become  such  points 
in  the  future  as  new  routes  are  developed. 
Operations  to  those  points  would  seldom 
qualify  as  "emergencies"  within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  in  the  present  law:  nor  would 
operational  considerations  permit  confining 
sales  to  amounts  necessary  to  get  to  the 
nearest  commercial  s>:>urce.  as  is  likewise  re- 
quired under  existing  law.  The  pro]X)sed 
change  would  both  clear  up  these  points 
for  present  civil  use  of  our  bases  and  facili- 
tate development  of  future  routes  of  impor- 
tance to  our  national  defense. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  clarify 
the  authority  for  sales  to  air  carriers  oper- 
ating under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. A  substantial  ix>rtlon  of  the  air 
transportation  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  now  met  by  contract  operations. 
All  their  needs  for  logistical  support  from 
the  Government,  particularly  at  remote 
corners  of  the  globe  frequently  cannot  be 
predicted  at  the  time  the  contract  Ls  drafted. 

Still  another  advantage  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  slmpliflcation  of  au- 
thority and  procedures  for  servicing  air- 
craft from  allied  countries  at  n.S.  Air  Forca 
bases  while  on  Joint  air  exercises  and  train- 
ing flights.  Althoiigh  section  106  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  authorises  such  sales, 
the  statutory  requirements,  procediiree,  and 
regiUatlons  controlling  mutual  security 
transactions,    while    appropriate    for    occa- 


•lonal  sales  of  eoaUy  equipment,  are  ex- 
tremely Inefficient  and  uneconomical  If  ap- 
plied to  recurring  transactions  such  as  rou- 
tine fuel  and  related  sales. 

Reciprocal  treatment  for  our  own  aircraft 
would  be  assiu-ed  by  amending  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1107(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Aet  to  make  them  applicable  to  air- 
craft owned  by,  or  registered  In,  any  friendly 
foreign  nation  which  authorizes  comparable 
assistance  to  aircraft  owned  by,  or  registered 
In.  the  United  States. 

To  insure  that  Government  agencies  do 
not  compete  with  commercial  enterprise 
with  respect  to  sales  of  the  kind  discussed 
and  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial supply  sources  where  the  demand 
would  support  them,  a  new  subsection 
"(d)"  is  proposed  for  section  1107  of  the  act. 
The  new  subsection  "(d)"  would  prohibit 
sales  under  section  1107(b)  of  the  Items 
listed  therein,  if  they  are  reasonably  avail- 
able from  commercial  sources.  Further, 
wherever  the  present  or  anticipated  source 
would  support  such  a  source,  the  Department 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  facility  would 
be  directed  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  a  conunerclal  source.  If  the  circumstances 
at  the  facility  permit. 

There  are  a  number  of  foreign  bases 
Jointly  occupied  by  the  United  States  and 
host  government  ngenclen  or  airlines.  This 
Is  particularly  true  in  Japan,  where  most 
of  the  former  Japanese  lUrflclds  have  been 
under  U.8.  Jurisdiction  and  operations. 
With  the  growth  of  civil  air  operations  at 
such  bases,  sltaatlons  have  arisen  In  which 
the  supply  function  would  not  be  assiuned 
by  commercial  concerns  imless  certain  U.S.- 
controlled  pipelines  and  storage  facilities 
could  be  utilized  where  space  limitations 
and  other  considerations  foreclose  construc- 
tion of  duplicate  facilitien.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  United  States  may  relieve  a 
burden  on  its  own  supplies  by  permitting, 
where  feasible.  Joint  use  of  certain  facilities. 
Careful  safeguards  have  been  provided  In  the 
proposed  legislation  to  prevent  any  addi- 
tional coet  to  the  U.S.  Government  or  un- 
warranted proflt  to  a  commercial  enter- 
prise in  such  circumstances. 

Occasions  arise  when  it  wo\iId  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government  to  allow  com- 
mercial oil  companies  to  operate  Govern- 
ment petroleum  storage  and  dispensing  fa- 
cilities and  to  supply  Oovemment-owned 
fuel  through  these  facilities  to  their  com- 
mercial accounts,  repaying  the  Oovemment 
either  in  cash  or  by  relmbursement-ln-klnd. 
Such  situations  occur  In  locations  where 
stores  of  Government-owned  mobilization 
reserve  fuel  stocks  must  be  maintained,  but 
where  normal  consumption  does  not  assure 
the  required  freshening  of  stocks.  Rotation 
of  such  fuel  for  quality  control  purpoees, 
normally  required  at  considerable  expense 
to  the  Government,  could  be  accomplished 
in  some  Instances  at  no  (x>8t  to  the  Oovem- 
ment under  the  proposed  amendment.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  cases  In  which  It  Ifl 
economically  preferable  for  the  Government 
to  accept  conunercially-<}wned  fuel  at  one 
location  and  repay  It  by  replacement-ln- 
kind  at  another  location,  in  order  to  save 
the  Government  transportation  costs.  Leg- 
islative authority  to  enter  Into  such  ar- 
rangements Is  included  in  the  attached  draft 
by  the  proposed  new  subsection  "(e)"  of 
section  1107  of  the  act. 

The  provisions  of  existing  section  1107(b) 
of  the  act.  relative  to  terms  of  such  sale* 
of  fuels,  equipment,  and  other  services,  and 
disposition  of  the  proceeds  therefrom,  would 
be  revised  and  Incorporated  into  proposed 
new  subsections  "(c)"  and  "(K)"  of  section 
1107. 

COST  AND  Btnwrr  data 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  leglalatlon 
would  result  In  no  increased  coet  to  the 
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Government  and  In  fact  should  result  In 
Eavings  where  the  cost  of  rotating  and  trans- 
ferring fuel  can  be  eliminated  as  outlined 
above. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  A   Quakles, 

Deputy. 

AUTHORIZING  COAST  GUARD  TO 
SELL  CERTAIN  UTIUTIES 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Coast 
Guard  to  sell  certain  utilities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  l-Jtter  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Ri  cord. 

The  bill  (S.  577  •  to  airend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sectior  2481,  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to 
sell  certain  utilities  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  Coast  Guard  activity  not 
available  from  local  sources,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Macnusoj*,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  en  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
Is  as  follows: 

Orricx  or  the  Secketary  or  the 

Treasuet. 
Washington .  January  7,  1959. 
The  PassmENT  or  the  Senate. 

Sia:  There  is  transmitted  he:ewith  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  2481.  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  sell  ce:-tain  utilities 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  Coast 
Guard  activity  not  availabli;  from  local 
sources. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  legislative  authority  for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  sell  utilities  and  m  rvices  to  the 
same  extent  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  military  deparinients.  With  this  au- 
thority existing  utilities  and  water  services 
in  many  Instances  would  be  extended  to 
isolated  Inhabitants,  in  many  cases  service- 
men, whose  close  association  «ith  the  Coast 
Guard  is  highly  desirable. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  }ou  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar proposed  bill  has  been  traiumltted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Bills  identical  to  that  propose<l  herein  were 
Introduced  during  the  2d  sfssion  of  the 
85th  Congress  as  H.R.  12328  acd  8.  3737  but 
were  not  acted  up>on  by  the  Congress. 

The  Department  has  been  alvised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  theie  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours. 

A.  Gn.MOBi:  Flues. 
Acting  Secretary  of  tf  e  Treasury . 


NATIONAL  POOD  ALLOTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuifPHRETl .  the  Senator  fro-Ti  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  providing  for  a  food  allotment  plan 
to  safeguard  and  Improve  the  health  of 
the  American  people.  I  aslc  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  body  of 


the  Rkcoro  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  on  that  subject,  which  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Aiken 

Today  I  have  _  Introduced  an  important 
measure  which  I  have  placed  before  the 
Senate  in  every  Congress  since  1943. 

It  is  a  proposal  for  a  food  allotment  plan 
to  safeguard  and  improve  the  health  of  the 
American  people,  to  Improve  farm  Income 
through  an  expansion  of  wholesale  and  re- 
tall  markets,  and  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible Government  competition  with  private 
Industry  in  the  distribution  of  food  to  low- 
income  people. 

I  consider  this  proposal  to  be  an  Important 
step  In  eliminating  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  our  people  today. 

ThU  is  the  problem  of  underfed  people 
and  underpaid  farmers  In  a  Nation  which  Is 
presently  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity. 

I  am  glad  to  have  Joining  with  me  again 
in  the  sponsorship  of  this  measure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  |  Mr.  Humphrey  |  .  the 
Ssnator  from  North  Dakota  |Mr.  Young  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson I . 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  a  relief  pro- 
gram in  this  country  which  is  doling  out 
surplus  food  to  millions  of  Americans  on  a 
rather  socialistic  basis. 

As  of  October  1858,  5 '4  million  people  in 
family  units  were  certified  as  eligible  to  re- 
ceive surplus  foods,  and  4.770,000  people  ac- 
tually received  such  food  free  of  charge. 

Tlie  number  is  probably  even  greater  today. 

This  food  is  donated  by  the  Government, 
procesflng  is  paid  for  by  the  Government, 
transportation  costs  are  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  distributing  is  done  by 
Government  cfflclals. 

Whenever  private  Industry  is  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  distribution,  it  does  so  only 
under  contract  with  the  Government. 

No  wholesale  or  retail  food  dealer  gets  a 
nickel's  worth  of  business  from  the  distri- 
bution of  this  free  food  to  almost  5  million 
people. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  an  allotment 
program  such  as  provided  for  in  this  bill 
Is  far  less  socialistic  than  the  present  pro- 
gram of  Federal  distribution  of  free  food. 

Today,  there  are  some  26  million  people 
in  this  country  with  incomes  so  low  that 
laey  cannot  afford  to  purchase  foods  neces- 
sary to  a  healthy  existence. 

This  food  allotment  program,  which  is 
not  the  old  food-stamp  plan,  contemplates 
getting  away  from  direct  distribution  of  food 
by  Government  as  was  done  under  the  old 
stamp  plan. 

The  food  allotment  plan  would  work  this 
way: 

First,  the  level  of  nutrition  needed  to  keep 
an  average  person  healthy  Is  scientifically 
determined  and  then  translated  Into  actual 
amounts  of  lower  cost  foods. 

Then,  the  value  of  the  low-cost  adequate 
diet  is  determined  at  current  retail  food 
prices. 

Finally,  the  buying  power  of  families  that 
are  unable  to  afford  the  low-cost  adequate 
diet  is  supplemented  by  additional  purchases 
made  possible  by  the  issuance  of  food 
coupons. 

AU  foods  would  be  bought  through  normal 
trade  channels  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 

The  family  would  be  required  to  furnish 
such  Information  about  Its  Income  as  might 
be  required  to  show  Its  eligibility  before  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  program  by  the  local 
administrative  agency. 

Wholesale  and  retail  merchants  would  be 
registered  to  accept  coupons  In  exchange  for 
food. 


Retailers  and  wholesalers  would  receive 
payments  for  the  coupons  through  duly  des- 
ignated banks. 

Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  coupons  '||| 

would  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  any  ap-  |^ 

proprlation    authorized    to    carry    out    the  Jr. 

program.  |:^ 

It  is  estimated  that  the  people  who  would  ^ 

benefit   from    the   food    allotment   program  M- 

would  consume  up  to  30  percent  more  of  |^ 

meats,    dairy    products,    eggs    and    poultry.  t^' 

citrus  fruits,  and  vegetables.  T^t;' 

This  program  would  Increase  the  market  *!; 

for  food  grains.  4cv 

It   would   mean   more   business  for   trans-  if^;" 

portation    companies,    processors,    handlers,  | 

merchants,  and  banks.  '^} 

The    cost    would    be    what    the    Congress  :i\ 

chooses  to  make  It  although  it  would  com-  ^ 

pare  favorably   with  the  cost  of   the  several  ■^ 

programs  now  operating  in  attempts  to  con-  ilj- 

trol  surpluses  in  a  less  democratic  manner.  k!^ 

The  food  allotment  program  would  be  an  :-. 

effective    antldcpresslon   preventive   working  V*, 

e^ectively  to  forestall  unemployment.  JJ 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  sponsors  of  the  food  f^ 

allotment  program  that  this  year  serious 
consideration  will  be  given  to  this  important 
legislation.  u- 

No  one  should  be  deluded  by  any  false  cries 
of  socialism. 

We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  Gov- 
ernment dole  any  paternalism. 

This    is    a    program    which    would    work  ?% 

through  private  channels  to  make  health 
giving  foods  available  to  people  Uvlng  on 
small,  fixed  Incomes,  at  prices  within  their 
reach — such  people  as  those  who  are  re- 
cipients of  old  age  assistance  and  survivors 
insurance,  dependent  children,  permanently 
disabled  persons,  blind  persons,  general  as- 
sistance beneficiaries,  persons  living  in 
broken  homes,  and  those  living  on  inade- 
quate pensions  or  retirement  funds. 

In  our  land  of  unparalleled  plenty,  these 
people  are  truly  the  forgotten  people. 

This  year,  we  can  do  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  to  remember  those  whose  in- 
comes remain  the  same  at  a  time  when 
prices  and  wages  are  rising  rapidly  on  all 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  585)  to  safeguard  the 
health,  efficiency,  and  morale  of  the 
American  people;  to  provide  for  im- 
proved nutrition  through  a  more  effec- 
tive distribution  of  food  supplies  through 
a  food-allotment  program;  to  assist  in 
maintaining  fair  prices  and  incomes  to 
farmers  by  providing  adequate  outlets 
for  agricultural  products;  to  prevent 
burdening  and  obstructing  channels  of 
interstate  commerce;  to  promote  the  full 
use  of  agricultural  resources;  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Aiken 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was  'i^»||  .■ 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re-  "•Sl!"      U 

ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  '•&-'     'I 

and  Forestry. 


I 

■r    . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Science  and  to  prescribe  the 
functions  thereof.  This  is  the  same  as 
Senate  bill  3180,  which  I  introduced  in 
the  last  session. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  as  time  passes, 
the  indications  become  clearer  and  clear- 
er that  we  shall  never  go  ahead  as  we 
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should  In  connection  with  matters  re- 
lating to  science  until  we  have  some  over- 
all coordination  of  our  efforts;  and  this 
bill  Is  for thatpurpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropirately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  586)  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Science  and  to  prescribe 
the  functions  thereof,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KzrAXTVKR,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences. 


GATHERINO.  EVALUATION.  AND  DIS- 
SEMINATION OP  INFORMATION 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  gathering,  evaluation, 
and  dissemination  of  information,  and 
for  tlie  formulation  of  plans,  which  is 
intended  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  level  of  prosperity  in  the  United 
States.  This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  800, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Elmer  J.  Holland  of  the 
30th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  January  7, 1959. 

Tills  bill  would  set  up  a  commission 
which  would  consist  of  nine  members, 
drawing  its  membership  from  industry, 
labor,  and  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

The  overall  or  guiding  function  of  the 
Commission  to  malce  plans  for  now  and 
in  the  future  to  maintain  continuing 
prosperity. 

One  obvious  merit  that  this  Commis- 
sion would  have  would  be  that  it  would 
provide  the  President  with  firsthand 
data  and  experience  from  outstanding 
citizens  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  589)  to  provide  for  the 
gathering,  evaluation,  dissemination  of 
Information,  and  for  the  formulation  of 
plans,  which  will  aid  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  level  of  prosperity  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ketattver,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


FREE  MARKETING  OF  GOLD 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Bible, 
Bartlett.  and  Grxtknino,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  what  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  most  Important  bills  that 
will  come  before  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  bill  is  short,  less  than  100  words 
in  length,  and  is  made  up  of  two  sec- 
tions. Section  1  would  permit  the  free 
marketing  and  ownership  of  gold — a 
legal  right  every  American  should 
have — and  section  2  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  $70 
per  fine  ounce  for  all  gold  domestically 
mined  and  tendered  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment subsequent  to  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Throughout  recorded  history,  the  most 
prosperous  and  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions have  been  those  nations  whose 
monetary  ssrstems  were  based  upon  gold 
and  silver  and  whose  reserves  of  these 


metals  were  adequate  to  give  complete 
integrity  to  their  paper  money  in  all  the 
marts  of  the  world.  In  recent  months 
tremendous  drains  have  been  reported, 
month  by  month,  on  the  gold  reserves 
and  stocks  of  this  Government  stored  at 
Fort  Knox,  and  this  trend  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  as  the  soft  currencies 
of  numerous  Eiu-oi)ean  countries  are 
stiffened  into  hard  money  in  the  trrowing 
competition  for  foreign  trade. 

Soviet  Russia  and  the  so-called  Soviet 
bloc  are  becoming  increasingly  active  in 
world  trade  circles,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  presence  at  this  moment  in  tills 
country  of  Russia's  No.  1  international 
salesman  and  by  rtrcurring  hints  that 
Russia  is  about  to  back  her  ruble  with 
gold. 

In  the  days  ahead  this  Nation  will 
need  more  gold,  and  the  best  way  to 
obtain  that  gold  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  American  gold  mining  industry 
to  increase  its  output.  Last  year  our 
domestic  gold  output  reached  the  low- 
est point  since  1946,  a  mere  $60  million 
worth,  a  drop  of  about  5  percent  from 
the  production  of  19r)7. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  hold  its  own  In 
foreign  trade,  it  must  have  more  ade- 
quate reserves  of  gold,  and  section  2  of 
the  bill  I  am  now  introducing  will  pro- 
vide in  the  years  ahead  gold  stocks  from 
our  own  domestic  mines  necessary  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  In  addition, 
it  will  provide  a  t>eneflcial  economic 
stimulus  that  will  be  felt  in  every  min- 
ing area  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  cosijonsor  this  bill  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
on  the  desk  for  1  week  before  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  which 
is  very  short,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  thi;  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  590)  to  permit  the  free 
marketing  of  gold,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  b>'  Mr.  Murray  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Bartlett.  and 
Mr.  Oruening)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  oidered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled. 
That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  or  executive  order  or  regulation 
to  the  contrary,  gold  may  be  acquired,  pur- 
chased, eold.  melted  or  treated,  held  In  cus- 
tody, transported,  or  earmarked  by  any 
person  or  Oovernment  Instrumentality 
without  penalty  or  resUlction. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  970 
per  fine  ounce  for  all  gold  domestically  mined 
and  tendered  to  the  Treasxiry  subsequent  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PROHIBmON    OF    FEES    TO    VIEW 
TELECASTS  IN  PRIVATE  HOMES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Lancer] .  I  Introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate  reference,    a    bill    to    prohibit    the 


charging  of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  In 
private  homes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  relating  to 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  591)  to  prohibit  the  charg- 
ing of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  private 
homes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Langbk.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Duk- 
SEN  is  as  follows: 

Statsment  bt  Skkatob  Langkb 

Last  year  I  Introduced  Senate  bill  3934. 
to  prohibit  the  charging  of  a  f m  to  view 
telecasts  In  private  homes. 

This  bin  was  Introduced  after  I  had  made  a 
study  Into  the  problem  of  the  impact  of  pay 
television  on  the  viewing  public  of  America. 
BartleavlUe,  Okla..  was  one  of  the  few  areas 
that  made  a  test  of  a  form  of  pay  television 
and  after  circularizing  some  8.000  home- 
owners In  the  BartlesvUIe  area,  I  received 
1,930  responses  not  In  favor  of  pay  tele- 
vision and  only  163  In  favctr  of  pay-«s-you- 
see  television. 

There  were  several  other  surreys  made  on 
the  desires  of  the  public  for  pay  tclerUloa 
and  I  shall  note  them  for  the  Rbcoko: 

Prom  Broadcasting  magazine.  November  4, 
1957.  page  60: 

"And,  at  the  FCC.  mallbags  full  of  printed 
post  cards  were  being  received  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Michigan  State  Senator  Harold  If. 
Ryan.  Mr.  Ryan  began  a  one-man  crusade 
against  pay  TV  3  weeks  ago  In  Detroit  (Gov- 
ernment. Oct.  21). 

"As  of  Friday,  the  FCC  had  received  al- 
most 3.500  cards  against  toll  TV.  They  wer* 
being  sent  over  from  the  Whit*  House  In 
ma  11  bag  loads.  The  card.i  are  addrewed: 
'Federal  Communications  Commission,  care 
of  the  White  House.  Washington  35,  D-C" 

Prom  Broadcasting  magazine.  November  11, 
1967,  pages  34  and  39: 

"Toll  TV  proponents  who  clamor  for  the 
public  to  be  the  judge  In  the  subacrlptlon 
television  hassle  would  do  well  to  curb  such 
confidence — at  least  In  the  Salinas-Monterey 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  areas  of  California. 

"The  reason:  The  public  was  asked  there 
and  only  4  people  voted  for  pay  TV  while 
6,003  were  recorded  as  opposing  th«  fee 
system. 

"John  C.  Cohan,  principal  owner  of 
KSBW-TV,  Salinas-Monterey,  and  coowner 
of  KSBT-TV,  San  Luis  Obispo,  last  week 
explained  that  the  project  to  get  a  pulse 
beat  of  the  communities  was  undertaken  as 
the  result  of  numerous  requests  to  the  sta- 
tions for  an  explanation  of  toU  TV.  •  •  • 

"Other  antltoU  TV  repercussions  set  In. 
according  to  Mr.  Cohan,  who  said  people 
began  handing  out  petitions  to  be  signed 
In  Seaside.  WatsonvlUe.  Pacific  Orove,  Green- 
field, and  other  neighboring  conununltles; 
local  grocers  put  petitions  on  walls  to  be 
signed  by  customers,  and  organisations,  such 
as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  King 
City,  passed  reeolutlons  against  pay  TV." 

I  may  point  out  that  during  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  S.  4070.  a  blil  to  give  certain 
exemptions  to  professional  team  sports  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  that  bill  which   reads   as  follows: 

"On  page  3,  line  fl,  immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  the  following  new  sentence: 
'No  person  conducting  or  engaging  In  any 
such  organized  professional  team  sport  shall 
enter  Into  or  become  a  party  to  any  contract, 
agreement,  or  other  arrangement  resulting 
directly  or  indirectly  In  the  Imposition  upon 
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the  public  by  any  person  of  any  requirement 
for  the  payment  of  any  toll,  fee,  subscription, 
or  other  charge  for  the  privilege  of  viewing. 
on  television  receiving  sets  In  private  resi- 
dences, any  organized  profisslonal  team 
contest  of  any  such  sport.'  " 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  would  be 
tu  prohibit  the  San  Francisco  Cilants  and  the 
Ljs  Angeles  Dodgers  from  ontracting  to 
telecast  their  baseball  games  Irom  their  re- 
.cpective  home  playing  fields  and  requiring 
the  viewing  public  to  pay  a  specific  charge 
and  thereby  deprive  the  people  from  the 
great  western  part  of  the  country  the  priv- 
ilege of  viewing  baseball  free  on  television  as 
other  citizens  in  the  country  do.  It  seems 
ironical  that  the  people  of  tt-e  great  West 
have  waited  so  many  years  for  major  league 
baseball  and  then  have  to  vlev  It  on  televi- 
sion only  by  having  to  pay  for  ^hat  privilege. 

I  noted  with  great  Interest  that  the  Sen- 
ate Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee recently  released  a  report  In  which 
they  asked  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  examine  Its  jur.sdlctlon  over 
pay  television  and  IT  they  feel  that  they  do 
not  have  such  Jurisdiction  then  Congress 
should  take  action  to  protect  ■;he  American 
public   from    pny-os-you-see   tflevlslon. 

Attached  Is  a  letter  that  I  directed  to  all 
U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  explain- 
ing my  views  on  introducing  E.  2934  in  the 
85tb  Congress.  Also  the  radio  broadcast  by 
sports  conunentatur  Bill  Stern.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  pilnted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

(See  exhlblU  1  and  2.) 


Exhibit  1 

Copt  of  LrrrcB  to  All  Undto  States 
Skmatoss  and  RErKesnrt  ATrvxs 

Deczmbes  5,  1957. 
honokable  xx. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Cokgszssman  :   llie  people  of 

my  State  have  become  very  much  alarmed 
that  "pay  as  you  see"  television  may  be  In- 
stalled and  that  if  they  wish  Xo  see  certain 
features,  such  as  the  world  series,  cere- 
monials, musicals,  shows,  etc..  they  wUl  be 
required  to  pay  a  monthly  fe4  or  a  stipu- 
lated price  per  program.  One  group  states 
it  will  cost  a  family  as  much  as  S3.50  per  day 
or  $70  per  month. 

Subscription  television  has  already  been 
given  a  trial  run  in  BartlesvUIe  Okla.,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  cost  to  viewers  was 
•7.60  per  month. 

This  matter  may  not  have  bet^n  brought  to 
your  attention  by  the  people  cf  your  State, 
but  because  of  the  anxiety  expressed  by  my 
constituents.  I  am  bringing  It  to  your  at- 
tention for  such  action  as  you  may  deem 
proper.  I,  personally,  plan  to  introduce  the 
enclosed  bill  in  January,  and  11  you  approve 
of  the  objectives  contained  the:-eln,  you  may 
wish  to  sponsor  similar  legislation  In  the 
House. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

WlLUAM   liANCia. 

VS.  Senator. 

Exhibit   2 
Bioaocast  bt  Spokts  Si'ecialist  Bnx  Stesn 

A  bitter  fight  is  being  waged  behind  the 
scenes  In  baseball  to  stop  WUter  O'Malley 
from  putting  his  Dodgers  on  pay  TV  next 
year. 

Nowhere  In  the  list  of  Dodge-*  officials  does 
the  name  Matty  Fox  appear,  bit  he  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  powerful  man  In  the  organiza- 
tion. It  is  J^thew  Fox  who  Is  the  real  rea- 
son the  Dodgers  moved  to  Ciillfomla.  He 
is  the  man  behind  pay  TV  and  holds  a  con- 
t.'act  for  the  exclusive  for  Uie  telecasting 
rights  to  the  Dodger  games  ntrt  year.  The 
tigures  being  talked  about  art)  stupendous. 
While  O'Malley  In  his  usual  manner  of  tell- 


ing as  little  as  possible  has  never  revealed 
exactly  what  the  Dodgers  will  get  from  pay 
TV,  the  Giants  have  revealed  that  In  the 
next  10  years  they  will  get  the  unbelievable 
sum  of  about  $97  million  If  all  goes  well. 
But  O'Malley?  He  only  chuckles  and  says 
that's  his  business. 

But  Is  it  merely  O'Malley's  business? 
There  are  a  lot  ot  i>eople  In  Los  Angeles  who 
don't  think  so.  They  think  they  have  some 
Interest  in  what  happens  to  the  team. 
Weren't  they  told  by  O'Malley  when  he  was 
trying  to  woo  them  that  when  he  brought 
the  team  west,  that  the  games  would  be  on 
flee  TV?  They  most  certainly  were,  but 
that  was  only  one  of  the  promises  that 
O'Malley  broke.  Wasn't  he  going  to  have 
the  Dodgers  in  contention?  Why,  according 
to  O'Malley,  this  team  would  be  a  great 
credit  to  Los  Angeles  as  it  fought  for  the 
pennant.  What  pennant?  The  Dodgers 
were  lucky  they  stayed  out  of  last  place. 

And  how  about  O'Malley's  land  grab?  In 
return  for  some  3(ra  acres  In  Chavez  Ravine, 
1  mile  adjacent  to  downtown  Los  Angeles, 
O'Malley  would  give  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
a  new  stadium,  a  team  they  could  be  proud 
of,  a  new  playground.  Sounds  fair,  but  as 
usual  the  real  truth  was  hidden.  What 
O'Malley  really  meant  was  that  he  would 
bring  his  team  to  the  west  coast  if  they 
would  deed  to  him  property  worth  about  10 
times  what  he  gave  up,  that  he  would  build 
a  $300,000  city  playground  if  the  city  would 
Fpend  about  $2  million  building  roads  to 
and  leveling  off  O'Malley's  property. 

But  lest  you  feel  sorry  for  Walter  now 
that  his  land  grab  has  failed,  the  "deal" 
that  was  forced  on  him  by  the  Coliseum  be- 
cause he  was  helpless  and  "had  to"  have 
that  stadium  temporarily,  will  only  net 
O'Malley  about  a  $4  million  profit  this  year! 

But  behind  the  scenes,  some  baseball  peo- 
ple are  trying  desperately  to  stop  O'Malley 
from  swinging  over  to  pay  TV  this  year. 
Sure  hell  make  more  millions,  but  what 
about  the '  poor  baseball  fans  who  bought 
sets  in  good  faith  never  thinking  that  these 
sets  would  be  useless  once  O'Malley  brought 
his  team  to  California. 

No.  the  name  of  Matty  Fox  doesn't  appear 
on  any  Dodger  roster,  nor  Is  he  a  club  of- 
ficial, but  he's  the  Important  man  in  the 
Dodgers  future.  He  brought  them  to  the 
promised  land.  Little  matter  that  now  they 
are  In  that  land,  most  of  the  promises  aren't 
being  kept. 

REPEAL  OP  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  LangbxI,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  repeal  all  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  relating 
to  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  RscoRO. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (8.  592)  to  repeal  all  Federal 
retailers  excise  taxes,  certain  manufac- 
turers excise  taxes,  and  the  excise  taxes 
on  facilities  and  services,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lancer,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
DIRKSEN  is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Lanoeb 

I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  repeal  all  Federal  retailer  excise  taxes, 
certain  manufacturers'  excise  taxes,  and  the 
excise  taxes  on  facilities  and  services. 

I  have  Introduced  this  bill  previously  and 
unfortunately   the   Congress  of   the   United 


States  has  not  seen  fit  to  repeal  these  excise 
taxes  which  were  enacted  into  law  during 
World  War  II  and  were  definitely  labeled  as 
wartime  excise  taxes  to  aid  us  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  and  carry  on  a  successful 
conclusion  of  World  War  n. 

My  stand  on  this  subject  of  repealing  ex- 
cise taxes  Is  well  known  and  I  have  spoken 
on  the  floor  from  time  to  time  In  favor  of 
such  repeal.  I  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
look  favorably  on  this  bill. 


%w 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE  ACT 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley].  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  be  known 
as  "The  Federal  Administrative  Practice 
Act  of  1959." 

I  introduce  this  bill  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  It  is 
substantially  identical  to  the  one  I  in- 
troduced in  the  85th  Congress  which 
was  identified  as  S.  932. 

When  S.  932  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  appointed  chairman 
of  a  special  subcommittee  to  consider 
the  bill.  All  Government  departments 
and  agencies  were  written  and  their 
views  respecting  the  bill  requested. 
Answers  were  received  from  all  of  them. 
A  summary  and  compilation  of  these 
views  was  prepared  and  printed  as  a 
committee  print. 

The  bill  is  far  reaching  and  encom- 
passes many  aspects  of  administrative 
practice.  Therefore,  consideration  should 
be  and  has  been  deliberate.  Our  study 
of  the  bill  has  not  progressed  far 
enough  for  me  to  commit  myself  to  sup- 
port all  of  its  terms;  however,  I  believe 
Congress  should  continue  its  work  in 
this  area  and  enact  legislation  where  it 
is  found  necessary.  The  American  Bar 
Association  continues  to  rate  this  bill  as 
top  priority  in  its  legislative  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  brief  summary  of  13ie  provi- 
sions of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
analysis  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  600)  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Federal  Administrative  Practice;  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  corps  of  hearing  com- 
missioners; to  provide  for  admission  to 
and  control  of  practice;  to  establish  a 
Legal  Career  Service  for  improvement  of 
legal  services  in  Government;  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Wiley)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGs  is  as  follows: 

The  Fkoeeal  AoicxNiSTaATTVE  Pkactice  Act 
OF  1959 — TrrLE-BT-TiTLE  Analysis 

This  bin  would  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  administrative  procedures  and  prac- 
tice by  establishing  an  Office  of  Federal 
Administrative  Practice,  an  Independent 
agency,  which  would  Initiate  centralized  co- 
ordination of  procedure  and  practice  mat- 
ters; admlnifiter  an  Improved  hearing  com- 
missioner program:  establish  a  new  L^;al 
Career  System  for  Government  legal  services 
and  provide  for  the  admission  and  control 
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of  pn-ctlee  and  representation  at  persona  In 
ttae  conduct  of  proceedings  or  mattera  before 
the  varloua  Federal  agencies. 

The  Office  of  Federal  AdminlstratlTe  Prac- 
tice, under  title  I,  would  be  headed  by  a  di- 
rector and  deputy  director  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
terms  of  10  years  and  5  years,  respectively. 
The  office  would  have  three  major  divisions 
administered  by  assistant  directors;  namely. 
Division  of  Administrative  Procedure,  Divi- 
sion of  Hearing  Commissioners  and  Dlvlson 
of  Government  Practice.  The  Director  would 
report  directly  to  the  Congress  on  any  mat- 
ter for  Improving  the  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency of  Government  operations  in  the 
area  of  procedures  and  practice.  The  Office 
mainly  would  operate  at  interagency  level 
and  would  provide  machinery  for  the  co- 
ordination and  direction  of  procedures  and 
practice  on  matters  of  concern  horizontally 
and  uniformly  among  the  agencies.  It  would 
perform  needed  and  indispensable  service  to 
citizens,  concerns  and  Industries  In  their 
day-to-day  dealings  with  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Title  II  would  provide  new  and  Improved 
measures  for  the  recruitment,  appointment, 
and  administration  of  hearing  commission- 
ers. Trial  examiners  now  serving  would  be 
given  hearing  commlBSloner  status  and 
continued  duty  with  the  agencies  where  they 
now  serve. 

Title  ni  would  establish  for  the  first  time 
a  legal  career  service  for  civilian  lawyers  in 
Oovemment  service  and  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  Oovemment  legal  services.  The 
present  system  is  haphazard  and  confused. 
The  proposed  bill  would  facilitate  the  re- 
cniltment,  employment,  and  retention  of 
lawyers  of  outstanding  character  and  ability 
In  the  legal  career  service,  and  assure  the 
performance  of  the  legal  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  accordance  with  high  professional 
standards. 

Title  rv  assures  the  right  of  persons  to  rep- 
resentation In  matters  or  proceedings  before 
Government  agencies.  It  provides  for  both 
attorney  practice  and  lay  representation  and 
imposes  standards  of  conduct  for  both  In  the 
handling  of  matters  before  Government 
agencies.  The  bill  would  assist  attorneys 
throughout  the  country  by  providing  for 
centralized  admission  to  practice.  Detailed 
provisions  are  made  for  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings and  control  of  unprofessional  conduct. 

The  bill  is  almost  entirely  new  legislation. 
It  provides  the  basis  for  an  orderly  Improve- 
ment of  procedures  and  practice  of  far- 
reaching  importance  to  the  Federal  agencies, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  all  citizens  having 
matters  before  the  Federal  agencies.  The 
bill  provides  a  new  approach  to  proposals 
which  have  been  of  Increasing  Interest  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  public  for  more  than  a 
decade;  as  to  most  of  the  provisions,  there  Is 
general  recognition  of  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion of  some  sort. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  HAWAII— ADDI- 
TIONAL CXKSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLOopER]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill,  S. 
50.  On  January  9,  I  had  the  honor,  as 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee,  of 
Introducing  S.  60  for  myself  and  53  co- 
spsnsors. 

On  their  behalf  and  my  own,  I  wish 
to  welcome  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the 
ranks  of  Senators,  now  55  strong,  who 
are  signers  of  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill. 
Aiid  I   will  renew   my  assurances  for 


pnxnpt  action  on  It  by  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  OP  AUGUST  5, 
1954,  RELATING  TO  INDIAN  HEALTH 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  46,  a  bill  to  am(>nd  the  act  of  Aug- 
ust 5,  1954,  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  sanitation  facilltli2s  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTRIBUTION  FOR  PERSONAL 
HEALTH  BENEITTS  FOR  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES — ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  94) 
to  provide  for  Government  contribution 
toward  personal  health  service  benefits 
for  civilian  officers  and  employees  in  the 
United  States  service  and  their  depend- 
ents, to  authorize  payroll  deductions  for 
participants,  and  for  other  purposes,  In- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  on  January 
12, 1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMANENCY  OP  PROVISIONS  OP 
SUGAR  ACT  OP  1948— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  12,  1959,  the  names 
of  Senators  Smather:?,  Allott,  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  McGee,  Moss,  Church. 
Murray,  Hruska.  Bartlett,  Bible, 
Morse.  Neuberger.  Kuchel,  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  McCarthy,  Mundt,  Mar- 
tin, Dirxssn,  Schokppei.,  Hickenlooper, 
Wiley,  Humphrey,  Magnttson.  Langer, 
Jackson,  Young  of  Ohio,  McNamara. 
Thurmond.  EUstland,  Lausche.  Hatden. 
Carroll.  Stennis.  Chavez.  Hart,  Cannon, 
and  Capehart  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (8.  187)  to  make 
permanent  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellender 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Dworshak, 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Holland,  and  Mr.  O'Mahoney)  ,  on 
January  12,  1959. 


BOMBING  OP  HOMES,  CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS,  ETC.— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  188)  to  prohibit  certain  acts  In- 
volving the  importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives,  the  next 
time  it  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1957— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  17.  1959.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Allott  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  456)  to  amend 
part  m  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  jAvrrs  (for  himself 
and  Senators  Keating.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Cooper,  and  Scott)  ,  on  January  17, 
1959.  

E2CTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILLS  TO 
LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  I  introduced  two  bills  which 
were  intended  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  persons  out  of  work  in  the 
depressed  areas  of  our  country.  Those 
bills  were  numbered  S.  489  and  S.  423. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  He  upon  the  table  through  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  give 
to  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  de- 
sire to  cosponsor  the  bills,  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bills  will  lie  on  the  table  a« 
requested. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ITEM  VETO  POWER- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
CONCJURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
January  9.  1959.  I  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1,  to  give  the 
President  item  veto  powers  over  appro- 
priation bills  and  bills  authorizing  direct 
borrowings  from  the  Treasury. 

Joining  me  in  sponsorship  of  the  reso- 
lution at  that  time  were  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByroI 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!. 

My  colleague,  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lausche],  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pboxmirs] 
have  advised  me  that  they  favor  the  pur- 
poses of  the  concurrent  resolution  and 
wish  to  be  listed  as  sponsors  of  it.  Like- 
wise, the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1  desires  to 
be  associated  with  us  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution.  Of  course,  I  am  delighted 
to  have  them  Join  with  me. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  these  Senators  may  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1  when  it  is  next  printed 
and  reported. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  STATUS  OP  COLORADO 
RIVER     STORAGE    PROJECT   AND 
PARTICIPATING     PROJECTS     (8. 
DOC.  NO.  8) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der date  of  December  30.  1958.  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon. 
Pred  G.  Aandahl,  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  the  Second  An- 
nual Report  on  the  Status  of  the  Colo- 
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rado  River  Storage  Project  and  Par- 
ticipating Projects,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  authorizing  act.  of  April  11. 
1956  (70  SUt.  105).  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  and  accom- 
panying report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  together  with  my  statement 
to  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  P.-^ident.  for 
the  information  of  the  Semite,  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  as  re- 
quired by  the  authorizing  act,  is  printed 
as  Senate  Document  No.  77,  85th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session.  It  contained  a  state- 
ment on  hydrologlc  bases  lor  financial 
studies,  Colorado  River  stoiage  project. 

A  supplement  to  Senate  Dxument  No. 
77  was  printed  as  Senate  Dxument  No. 
96  as  presented  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  on  May  1. 
1958.  Senate  Document  No.  96  is  made 
up  of  a  statement  of  the  Aiizona  Inter- 
state Stream  Commission  end  the  Ari- 
zona Power  Authority  in  rt'gard  to  the 
operation  of  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  tie  Governor 
of  Arizona. 

As  of  June  30,  195",  the  leport  shows 
the  total  assets  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  amounted  tc  $63,346,175. 
This  amount  is  made  up  p-incipally  of 
$48,742,000  of  direct  congressional  ap- 
propriations, largely  for  the  construction 
of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
contributions  by  States  and  other  organ- 
izations, contractors'  eai-nings  and 
transfers  from  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

While  Glen  Canyon  Dam  is  the  key 
structure  of  the  project  a.j  a  revenue 
producer  from  ix)wer,  other  facilities  are 
essential  to  balance  the  development  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Iiasin. 

To  present  the  current  pr  Dgress  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  it  is 
noted  that  for  fiscal  year  19.''>9.  the  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  totaled  $68,- 
035.335.  Of  this  amount,  $47,591,743 
was  allotted  to  Glen  Canyon  Dam  con- 
struction; $10,228,335  to  Fl:uning  Gorge 
Dam ;  and  $7,067,057  to  InltLite  construc- 
tion of  Navajo  Dam  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Mexico.  In  addition.  $249,003  was 
made  available  for  transmission  lines, 
$1,026,000  to  start  construction  of  the 
Paonia  participating  project  in  Colorado, 
and  $1,035,000  for  the  Vernal  unit.  Cen- 
tral Utah  project  in  Utah. 

In  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  we 
are  looking  forward  to  a  s|)eedup  in  the 
construction  of  the  storage  and  power 
dams  under  way  and  the  participating 
irrigation  units. 

However,  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1960  indicates  a  slowdovx^  in 
actual  construction  of  the  three  major 
power  or  storage  dams  by  estimating  a 
limit  for  expenditures  for  construction 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Appropriations  or 
budget  estimates  for  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  total  $78,600,000.  Of 
this  amount,  Navajo  Dam  is  allotted  $9,- 
900,000;  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  $48,500,000; 
Flaming  Gorge,  $13,400,000;  transmis- 
sion lines,  $746,000;   advance  planning. 


$845,000;  Paonia  unit.  $3,200,000;  and 
Vernal  unit,  $1,900,000. 

The  budget  message,  however,  indi- 
cates the  administration  anticipates 
total  expenditures  of  about  $65  million. 
This  would  result  in  a  built-in  carry- 
over for  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, should  the  Congress  follow  the 
budget  proposal.  We  hope  the  hearings 
on  the  budget  will  develop  whether  the 
proposals  represent  an  economical  rate 
of  construction  expenditures  for  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project. 

The  Congress,  through  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  the  soimdness  of  the 
budgetary  presentation  before  the  end 
of  the  current  session.  The  President's 
budget,  when  it  comes  to  the  Congress 
next  week,  will  give  an  indication  of  the 
administration's  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  great  water  resource 
development. 

In  New  Mexico,  in  order  to  put  water 
to  be  stored  in  Navajo  Dam  to  work, 
early  authorization  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  unit  is  being  sought  along 
with  the  first  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  diversion  as  provided  in  S.  3648, 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  15,  1958. 
The  San  Juan-Chama  diversion  will  aid 
in  regulation  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  to 
provide  additional  municipal  water  sup- 
plies for  New  Mexico  cities  like  Al- 
buquerque and  Parmington. 

The  Navajo  irrigation-San  Juan- 
Chama  authorization  bill  hsus  been  rein- 
troduced as  S.  72  by  me,  together  with 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez].  Early  hear- 
ings are  anticipated  on  this  measure  and, 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  House.  Repre- 
sentatives Montoya  and  Morris,  we 
shall  press  for  prompt  enactment  at  this 
session. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
Address  entitled  "A  Trend  and  a  Chal- 
lenge," delivered  by  Senator  Hoixand  before 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Boeton. 
Mass..  December  10.  1958;  and  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Statesman  From  the  EXeep  South." 
published  in  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  of 
December  23,  1958. 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Aikkn  at 
plant-to-prosper  meeting.  Memphis,  Tenn., 
December  18,  1958. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Statement  prepared  by  htm  entitled  "More 
Funds    for    Great   Lakes    Connecting   Chan- 
nels."   

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
Address  by  Jose  A.  Benltez,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Puerto  Rico,  deliv- 
ered at  the  Democratic  Victory  Dinner  bon- 
orlng  Senator  Kennedy,  at  San  Juan,  P.  B.. 
on  December  15, 1958. 


tions,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ate received  today  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  following  nomi- 
nations: 

Henry  A.  Byroade,  of  Indiana,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Afghanistan; 

Sheldon  T.  Mills,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  t)e  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Hashe- 
mite  Kingdom  of  Jordan;  and 

William  C.  Trimble,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  ofiBcer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  vice  Carl  W. 
Strom. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  the  expiration  of 
6  days.  In  accordance  with  the  commit- 
tee rule,  will  give  consideration  to  these 
nominations. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMTITEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELA'nONS 

Mr.  GREE3^.    Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


CONFIRMATION  OP  NOMINATION 
OP  NORMAN  P.  MASON  TO  BE 
HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  while 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  on  the  floor 
I  should  like  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  at  the  desk  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Norman  P.  Mason,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator.  The  President 
has  sent  the  nomination  to  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  considered  it,  and  has  reported 
It  favorably  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  act  on  it  today,  so  that 
a  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator will  be  in  office  when  the  hous- 
ing hearings  begin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Norman  P.  Mason  to  be  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  nomination? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
as  in  executive  session,  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  nomination. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
had  not  yet  been  formally  appointed, 
when  the  nomination  was  considered,  I 
am  confident,  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
of  Mr.  Mason's  service  in  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  that  his 
nomination  will  meet  with  very  general 
approval.  I  believe  the  matter  has  been 
checked  with  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  pres- 
ently serving  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  Is  correct,  so  far  as 
the  minority  and  the  majority  Members 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  FREAR.  The  nomination  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  committee. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advlae  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Norman  P. 
Mason  to  be  Hoiising  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator?  [Putting  the  question.] 
The  nomination  is  confirmed,  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied. 


NATIONAL    JUNIOR    ACHIEVEMENT 
WEEK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  jAt.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  uniinimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  Senate  Conciirrent  Resolution  3, 
authorizing  the  President  to  declare  the 
week  of  January  25-31.  1959.  as  National 
Junior  Achievement  Week,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  asked  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Conciirrent  Resolution  3 
because  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  before  National 
Junior  Achievement  Week  begins  on 
January  25.  I  may  say  that  this  action 
has  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
[Mr.  EASTUUfD]  and  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions [Mr.  OMahoney.]  Over  the  past 
few  years  the  Congress  has  consistently 
adopted  the  same  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
to  declare  the  week  of  January  25-31, 
1959.  as  National  Junior  Achievement 
Week,  in  recognition  of  the  great  work 
being  done  by  junior  achievement  com- 
panies for  American  youth. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  speedily  ap- 
prove this  resolution. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resev,tatives  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  Uie  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  January  25.  1959,  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  1959,  as  National  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Week  and  urging  all  citizens  of  our 
country  to  salute  the  activities  of  Junior 
Achievers  and  their  volunteer  adult  advisers 
through  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obje:;tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  nor- 
mally the  resolution  would  be  referred  to 
committee.  However,  since  the  com- 
mittees are  not  functioning,  and  since 
this  matter  has  been  so  acceptable,  and 
also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  wide- 
spread interest  has  been  manifested  In 
the  subject,  speedy  action  is  necessary 
If  we  are  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  In  declaring  the  week  starting 
on  January  25  as  Junior  Achievement 
Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  discharge  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution by  the  Senate?  The  Chair  hears 
xune,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  3)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.         

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FIRST 
INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  utilize  any  more  time  in  the 
morning  hour.  However,  today  marks 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  taking  over  the  office 
of  Chief  Executive.  When  the  morning 
hour  has  been  concluded  I  shall  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  President.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  my  colleagues  will  wish  to  join 
me  in  it.  We  shall  perhaps  spend  an 
hour  in  appropriately  testifying  to  our 
feelings  toward  the  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  Senator's  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  not  a  request.  I 
am  serving  notice  that  we  expect  to  in- 
dulge in  some  tributes  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the  morn- 
ing hour  is  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  majority  leader.  I  ex- 
pect to  join  the  Senator. 


SYMINGTONS  RECORD  PRAISED 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon  the  Washington  Star  carried 
a  very  timely  and  significant  article  cap- 
tioned "Symington's  'Failure.' "  The 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

STMINGTON'S    "FAILrRE" 

The  fine  art  of  distorting  the  truth  la  so 
highly  developed  and  so  diligently  practiced 
in  this  Capital  City  that  one  tends  to  become 
a  bit  bored  with  It  all.  Most  of  these  efforts 
evoke  little  more  than  a  ho-hum  reaction. 
But  the  latest  Republican  blast  against  Sen- 
ator Stuart  Stmington  Is  a  thing  apart.  It 
soars  to  such  heights  of  massive  misrepre- 
sentation as  to  compel  a  sort  of  grudging, 
though  perverse,  admiration. 

This  masterpiece  of  deceit  appears  In 
something  called  "Battle  Line,"  published 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee.  Its 
thesis  is  that  Senator  Stmington  was  a 
"failure"  when  he  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  from  1947  to  1960,  a  conclusion 
which  Is  "documented"  by  a  fantastic  as- 
sortment of  quotations  lifted  out  of  context 
and  by  utterly  Irrelevant  statistics.  The  ob- 
vious purpose  of  this  partisan  shot  Is  to  dis- 
credit the  Missouri  Democrat  as  a  defense 
expert  and  to  downgrade  him  as  a  prospective 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  In  1960. 
If  Mr.  Symington  was  a  dud  as  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  In  the  late  forties,  argues 
Battle  Line,  why  take  him  seriously  now  as 
a  critic  of  the  current  defense  effort? 

It  Is  no  i>art  of  o\ir  purpose  to  plead  the 
case  for  Senator  SncXNOTOif  as  a  Democratic 
presidential  aspirant  or  aa  a  competent  critic 
of  the  1959  defense  program.  This  la  a 
political  nuLtter  In  which  there  is  plenty  of 


room  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  la  simplf 
not  true,  however,  that  Mr.  Stmimotom  wai 
a  failure  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
somebody  should  say  so.  The  real  truth  la. 
and  the  record  proves  It,  that  ICr.  Stmimutom, 
in  the  bleak  years  from  1947  to  1960,  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  adequate 
air  power  for  the  United  SUtea.  He  did  thia 
in  the  face  of  the  popular  but  gravely  harm- 
ful defense  economy  program  dictated  by 
President  Truman  and  cheerfully  accepted 
by  most  of  the  country.  He  did  It  knowing 
that  he  was  risking  his  own  career  In  Oovem- 
ment.  and  we  cannot  recall  the  name  of  even 
one  Republican  politician  who  stood  up  and 
fought  with  him. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Symington  ef- 
forts met  with  any  great  success.  He  was 
able  to  persuade  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  for  a  somewhat  stronger  Air  Force, 
but  this  came  to  nothing  when  Mr.  Tru- 
man Impounded  the  money.  The  point  Is. 
however,  that  Mr.  Stmington  waa  fighting 
for  more  air  power  before,  and  not  after, 
the  Korean  war  revealed  to  everyone  bow 
weak  we  really  were. 

The  truth-twisters  who  drafted  this  phony 
Battle  Line  report  for  the  G.OJP  ought  to  go 
back  and  read  the  report  of  Air  Secretary 
Stmington  In  January  1949 — a  year  and  a 
half  before  the  Korean  war.  This  report 
urged  the  "vital  necessity"  of  itrengthenlng 
our  air  arm  before  war  broke,  and  warned 
that  this  country  had  "none  too  much  time 
to  provide  Itself  with  the  means  of  Its  own 
protection." 

These  weie  not  the  words  of  a  man  who 
was  a  failure  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
And  we  hope  that  this  disingenuous  Repub- 
lican effort  to  take  advantage  of  short  memo- 
ries will  come  to  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress — some  35  years 
ago — I  have  served  on  committees  which 
had  some  jurisdiction  over  our  Armed 
Forces.  During  all  the  time  I  waa  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  served  on  the  old  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs;  in  fact,  through  seniority  I 
became  chairman  of  that  important 
committee.  Since  coming  to  the  Senate, 
I  have  served  on  the  old  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs;  and  when  that  commit- 
tee was  merged  with  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  to  become  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

In  1949  I  left  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Armed 
Services  Appropriations. 

So,  during  my  entire  35  years  In  Con- 
gress. I  have  served  on  committees  which 
have  had  insight  into  and  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  needs,  the  operations,  and 
the  future  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Yesterday  I  wrote  to  Senator  Stkikc- 
TON  a  letter  In  which,  among  otlier 
things,  I  said: 

Mt  Dkas  Stuaxt:  Strange  things  occur,  but 
I  never  thought  I'd  see  the  day  when  Stuakt 
Stmington  would  be  charged  with  not  driv- 
ing for  more  effective  air  power;  or  that  a 
statement  of  mine  would  be  used  in  an  effort 
to  establish  such  a  ridiculous  charge. 

Those  of  us  who  have  t>een  around  Wash- 
ington for  the  last  16  years  know  that,  cer- 
tainly as  much  aa  any  man.  during  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  admlnlsUaUons. 
Btvamt  Stmington  has  done  his  everlastlJig 
best  to  make  thla  country  strong  In  the  air. 

For  anybody  to  aaaert  or  Imply  otherwise 
displays  ignorance  of  the  truth,  or  a  desire 
to  twist  the  truth. 
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Mr.  President,  In  my  long  service  In 
Congress,  and  as  a  result  of  my  Intimate 
insight  into  our  Armed  Forces,  I  know 
of  no  man  who  has  done  as  much,  who 
has  worked  as  laboriously,  or  who  has 
fought  as  hard  to  build  our  Air  Force  and 
to  build  the  strength  of  America  In  the 
air  as  has  Stuart  Symington.  I  pay 
tribute  to  him  today  as  the  builder  of 
America's  air  power,  as  the  man  who 
has  fought  the  greatest  battles,  the 
greatest  number  of  battles,  and  the  most 
effective  battles  for  the  strength  of 
America  in  the  air. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  Senators  that  the  Senate 
is  still  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield? 

Mr.  HILi..     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  very  much  for 
his  kind  words  with  respect  to  this  attack 
on  me  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. There  is  no  one  In  the  Senate 
I  would  rather  have  speak  for  me  in  this 
matter  than  Listek  Hill,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
also  because  of  what  we  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  think  of  his  integrity  and 
Character. 

I  am  very  grateful  also  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his  kmd 
statement  Saturday  with  respect  to  this 
attack  on  me.  It  was  a  gracious  thing 
for  him  to  do,  based  on  his  great  knowl- 
edge of.  and  experience  in,  the  subject 
of  air  power. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  saw  fit  to  read  Into  the  Record 
the  editorial  concerning  Senator 
Symington,  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  and  which  I 
have  with  me.  I  had  Intended  to  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  had  not 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  done  so. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
Which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  made  concerning  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri   [Mr.  Symington]. 


NOMINATION  OF  ROGER  W.  JONES 
AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "This  Is  a 
Bureaucrat."  written  by  Katharine 
Hamlll,  and  published  in  Fortune  mag- 
azine for  November  1953.  The  article 
concerns  Mr.  Roger  W.  Jones,  who 
recently  was  nominated  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Jones  Is  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
my  State.  He  has  been  recognized  for 
his  excellence  as  a  civil  servant.  I  have 
applauded  and  again  applaud  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Jones  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  arti- 
cle published  In  Fortune  magazine  Is  a 
most  excellent  description  of  Mr.  Jones' 
background. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  la  a  BTraxATTcaAT 
(By  Katharine  Hamlll) 

"President  Ellsenhower  today  signed  20  bills 
Into  law.  •  •  -  •  The  legislation  was  flown 
from  Washington  and  President  Eisenhower 
penned  his  signature  to  them  shortly  after  he 
arrived  at  his  office  at  8  a.m..  mountain  stand- 
ard time."  (Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Denver,  Aug.  12,  1953.) 

The  A.P.  correspondent  neglected  to  report 
that  before  penning  his  signature  the  Pres- 
ident read  through  a  letter  attached  to  each 
bill,  a  letter  summarizing  the  intention  of 
the  bill,  its  background  and  meaning,  noting 
approval  or  objection  from  government 
agencies  concerned  with  the  legislation,  and 
ending  with  a  recommendation  from  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  approval  or  veto.  The 
letters  were  addressed  to  "My  Dear  Mr.  Pres- 
ident," signed  "Respectfully  yours,  Roger  W. 
Jones.  Assistant  Director  for  Legislative 
Reference." 

Roger  Warren  Jones  la  a  bureaucrat,  a 
"paper  pusher,"  a  civil  servant.  Like  most 
of  the  other  334.000  civilian  employees  In 
Washington,  he  Is  almost  unknown  to  the 
public  he  has  served  faithfully  and  well  for 
30  years.  His  job  in  the  Budget  Bureau  as 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference 
Is  close  to  the  top  In  civil  service  rating,  but 
he  Is  not  unrepresentative  of  many  others 
In  the  service  who  devote  themselves  to 
running  the  Oovemment  agencies  and 
bureaus  regardless  of  party  politics  and 
changes  In  administration.  In  his  20  years' 
service  Jones,  now  45,  has  risen  from  CAP 
(clerical,  administrative,  and  fiscal)  6  with  a 
salary  of  $2,000  a  year  to  OS  (general  sched- 
ule) 17  with  a  salary  of  $13,400.  He  heads  a 
staff  of  22  legislative  analysts,  clerks,  and 
stenographers.  As  one  of  the  major  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Bureau,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence is  part  of  the  Executive  Offices  of  the 
President;  Jones  and  his  aid  are  members 
of  the  President's  staff.  Their  functions  are: 
to  review  and  analyze  all  proposed  legislation 
In  order  to  determine  its  conformity  with  the 
President's  program  and  its  fiscal  Impact;  to 
summarize  and  appraise  all  bills  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  President's  Information  be- 
fore he  takes  action;  to  study  all  Executive 
orders  and  Proclamations  with  an  eye  to 
avoiding  duplication  and  confusion.  The 
office  is.  In  short,  a  clearinghouse  for  legis- 
lation, before  and  after  It  is  acted  upon  by 
Congress.  "We  try  to  determine,"  says  Jones, 
"whether  a  measure  Is  right  or  wrong, 
whether  it  fits  In  with  the  President's  overall 
program,  and  whether  we  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  it." 

In  a  normal  year  Jones  and  his  staff  pro- 
cess some  5,500  requests  and  reports  from 
Congress  and  the  sigencles.  about  1,000  en- 
rolled bills  ( legislation  passed  by  Congress ) , 
and  100  Executive  orders  and  proclamations. 
The  processing  is  sometimes  long-drawn  and 
Involved,  with  dozens  of  memoranda  and  let- 
ters written  In  formidable  federalese.  ("We 
have  to  use  it  to  avoid  misunderstanding," 
says  Jones.  "It's  the  common  language  of 
all  government  agencies.")  A  controversial 
bill  may  end  up  with  an  inch  or  more  of 
superimposed  paper,  may  have  been  the 
subject  of  days  of  conference  and  discussion 
as  well  as  research  and  study.  The  peak 
load  of  work  comes  at  the  end  of  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress  when  the  legislators  push 
through  a  big  last-mlnute  batch  of  bills.  At 
the  close  of  the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress last  August,  for  example,  207  bills  (out 
of  the  session's  total  of  616)  were  passed  In 
the  last  few  days  and  had  to  be  processed  In 
Jones'  office  and  rushed  to  President  Elsen- 
hower for  action  within  the  prescribed  10 
days. 

On  the  day  before  President  Eisenhower 
left  for  Denver,  Jones  crossed  the  street  from 


his  office  In  the  old  State  Departmrat  build- 
ing to  the  White  House  with  72  bills  and  his 
72  covering  letters.  He  stood  by  with  the 
President's  Special  Counsel.  Bernard  M. 
Shanley,  for  an  hoiu*  and  a  half  to  answer 
questions  whUe  the  President  read  and 
signed.  "He's  quick  minded.  He  seems  to 
know  what's  In  the  third  paragraph  before 
he  finishes  the  second.")  In  the  next  week 
several  ptackets  were  sent  out  to  Denver  by 
plane,  and  on  the  morning  before  the  10- 
day  deadline  Jones  "ducked  across  the 
street"  with  the  last  15  bills  and  turned 
them  over  to  Shanley,  who  flew  to  Denver 
with  them  that  afternoon. 

JONIS   PBOPOSKS,    TXX  DISPOSKS 

The  President,  naturally,  does  not  base  his 
decision  to  approve  or  disapprove  solely  on 
the  recommendation  of  Roger  W.  Jones,  but 
the  summaries  and  recommendations  save 
his  time  and  facilitate  his  decision.  "It's  a 
great  satisfaction,  of  course,  to  know  our 
staff  work  helps  him,"  says  Jones. v  In  pre- 
senting routine  bills  to  the  Presldeitt.  Ber- 
nard Shanley  groups  them  according  to  sub- 
ject (veterans'  benefits,  etc.),  and  intro- 
duces them  with  a  verbal  report.  Such  bills 
tu-e  usually  quickly  signed.  More  complex 
or  controversial  legislation  requires  more 
consultation  and  may  Involve  policy  con- 
ferences at  the  White  House,  Jones  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that.  "We  do  the  pro  and  con, 
the  institutional  review.  We  recommend, 
but  the  President  and  his  staff  make  policy 
decisions." 

When  Congress  adjourns,  the  Immediate 
pressure  that  keeps  Jones  and  his  aids 
working  hard  and  late  is  off,  but  there  Is 
pending  legislation  to  be  reviewed  before 
Congress  reconvenes  and  a  constant  stream 
of  reports  and  queries  from  the  agencies 
coming  Into  the  office.  ( All  departments  and 
agencies  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Bu- 
reau their  proposed  legislation  and  re- 
ports on  bills  pending  in  Congress;  con- 
gressional committees  are  not  bound  by  law 
to  consult  the  Bureau,  but  many  do.)  Jones 
and  his  staff  report  on  100  to  150  cases  a 
week  all  through  the  year. 

Usually  about  half  the  legislation  enacted 
Is  composed  of  so-called  private  bills,  acta 
setting  aside  a  section  of  the  Inunlgratlon 
Act  to  allow  the  entrance  of  specific  per- 
sons, for  instance,  or  acts  awarding  land 
patents  or  veterans'  benefits.  These  are 
minor  bills,  but  their  merits  must  be  closely 
studied  In  Jones'  office.  They  must  be 
checked  with  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Immigration  Service  or  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  or  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Part  of  Jones'  value  is  that  he 
knows  where  to  check,  whom  to  call,  what 
channels  to  move  through.  That  Is  com- 
mon bureaucratic  knowledge,  acquired  by 
long  years  of  service.  More  important  values 
are  Jones'  administrative  abUlty  and  his 
grasp  of  the  whole  legislative  program. 
"We're  right  In  the  middle  of  the  whole 
panorama  of  Oovernment.  It's  a  nerve- 
center  operation." 

Department  and  agency  men  are,  neces- 
sarily, special  pleaders  for  their  own  bills, 
and  so  are  Congressmen.  Jones  and  his  staff 
mvist  review  legislation  In  relation  to  the 
general  policies  of  the  administration — re- 
gardless of  the  administration's  politics  or 
the  President's  personality.  Jones,  as  he 
says,  Is  a  "liberal  New  England  Republican," 
but  that  doesn't  make  him  work  any  more 
conscientiously  now  than  he  did  during  the 
Democratic  regime.  In  that  respect  he  re- 
sembles the  classic  conception  of  a  British 
civil  servant.  The  President  is  an  inetitu- 
tion,  Jones  says;  partisan  politics  don't  af- 
fect the  consideration  of  most  legislation. 
Politics  don't  affect  Jones'  Judgment  of  leg- 
islation. Neither  have  they  affected  his  ca- 
reer In  C3k)vernment  under  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Harry  Truman,  and  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 
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Jones'  wide  desk  In  the  big,  blgh>celllnged 
office  In  Old  State  Is  usually  heaped  with 
papers  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  blue  tele- 
phone-call slips  stuck  on  his  desk  pen  when 
he  gets  to  work  at  9.  He  has  been  up  since 
6:90.  had  a  leisurely  breakfast,  spent  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  reading  the  Washington 
Post,  and  listened  to  a  local  broadcast  so 
that  he  can  plan  his  day  around  any  legis- 
lative crisis.  He  has  driven  In  from  Chevy 
ChM*  with  his  car-pool  members  (three 
ether  Budget  Bureau  officials)  and  talked 
huslliess  during  the  half-hour  drive.  The 
llrst  15  minutes  In  the  office  are  spent  as- 
signing rep>ort«  on  bills  to  his  lieutenants 
and  putting  the  day's  work  In  motion.  There 
Is  a  staff  meeting  (the  Director  and  his  as- 
sistants) at  9 :  IS  every  morning. 

Staff  problems  are  discussed  at  the  meeting 
In  Mr.  Dodge's  office  at  the  other  end  of  the 
long  corridor  (saves  writing  a  lot  of  memos) 
and  Jones  gets  back  to  his  own  room  at  10. 
There  are  agency  reports  to  read,  proposed 
legislation,  requests  for  information  from 
congressional  committees.  There  Is  a  call 
from  a  dcpartnnent's  legislative-Ualson  man, 
John  Adams,  of  Defense,  say,  or  Carl  Sapp, 
of  Agriculture,  or  John  Carlock,  of  Treasury. 
One  of  the  department's  proposed  bills  may 
have  come  back  from  Jones'  office  with  a 
note  "not  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program"  and  the  liaison  man  wants  to  talk 
It  oyer,  to  find  out  just  where  the  difficulty 
Ilea  so  he  can  try  to  straighten  It  out  in  the 
department. 

At  1  o'clock  Jones  goes  downstairs  to  the 
executive  cafeteria  with  two  or  three  other 
Bureau  staff  members.  Over  lunch  (a  salad, 
maybe,  Iced  tea,  and  a  piece  of  pie — 55  cents) 
the  men  talk  over  problems  that  have  come 
up  during  the  morning.  After  lunch,  staff 
members  come  into  Jones'  office  with  the 
snail,  questions  are  asked  about  specific 
reports,  decisions  made  orally  to  save  time. 
Later.  Jones  goes  across  the  street  to  the 
White  House  with  a  briefcase  full  of  papers 
for  Mr.  Shanley.  Shanley  may  have  questions 
on  pending  legislation  or  on  some  of  the  en- 
rolled bills  that  have  to  be  signed  within  the 
next  few  days.  (Except  at  the  rush  time 
when  Congress  adjourns,  Jones  tries  to  send 
enrolled  bills  to  the  President  6  days  before 
he  mtut  act  upon  thcmr.)  Another  member 
of  the  White  House  staff  may  ask  to  aee  Jones 
on  the  wording  of  an  Executive  OKler.  Jones 
may  want  to  check  a  point  of  Presidential 
policy  with  one  of  the  staff. 

Back  In  his  own  office  At  4:30.  Jones 
finds  a  batch  of  calls  from  congressional 
committee  members  and  agencies  and  he  Is 
on  the  telephone  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
day,  except  on  Thursday,  when  there  Is  a 
general  top-staff  meeting  with  the  Director. 
Official  quitting  time  Is  5:30,  "but  we  make 
no  effort  to  keep  It."  Jones  gets  away  be- 
tween 6  and  6:30,  half  the  time  with  a  brief- 
case under  his  arm. 

Jones  is  happy  doing  what  he  Is  doing, 
he  feels  qupUfled  for  the  Job,  "although 
there  are  days  when  nothing  falls  Into  place 
and  I  scream  Inside,"  and  he  can't  help 
knowing  he  does  his  Job  well.  Not  only 
Director  Dodge  and  Deputy  Director  Row- 
land Hughes  think  highly  of  him  ("Jones 
Is  excellent  •  •  •  outstanding"),  but  so  do 
the  department  liaison  men,  White  House 
off.clals,  and  his  own  staff. 

There  were  times  when  congressional  com- 
mitteemen or  department  officials  resented 
what  they  termed  the  "undue  influence"  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  legislation,  but 
that  Is  mostly  In  the  past  and  most  of  them 
now  rely  on  Jones  and  his  staff. 

"blamed    both    WATS" 

Back  In  1950,  when  called  before  the  House 
Select  Committee  of  Lobbying  Activities, 
Jones  testified  that  "The  net  effect  of  the 
legislative  operation  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
has  sometimes  been  construed  as  an  Inter- 


ference with  the  direct  relationship  of  execu- 
tive agencies  with  the  Congress,  or  with  the 
committees  of  the  Congress.  On  that.  X 
should  like  to  be  very  categorical. 

"Every  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
ginning with  President  Harding  and  coming 
straight  down  through  to  President  Truman, 
has  taken  exactly  the  same  position  with 
respect  to  this  Budget  Bureau  function — 
that  it  was  not  the  function  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  in  any  way  to  censor  the  reports  of 
agencies,  or  to  tell  them  what  they  might  or 
might  not  say  to  committees  of  Congress. 
The  Bureau's  sole  role  has  been  to  indicate 
to  the  agen<:les  the  relationship  of  what  tUey 
had  to  say.  or  the  measure  they  were  oppos- 
ing or  advocating,  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram. It  Is  perfectly  appropriate  for  the 
Chief  Executive  to  require  than  in  transnrit- 
tlng  a  report  to  the  Congress  the  agency 
should  clearly  Indicate  what  the  relation- 
ship of  the  measure  was  to  the  President's 
program,  or  what  the  relationship  of  their 
views  with  respect  to  it  were." 

The  Chairman.  "Are  you  not  apt  to  get 
blamed  both  ways,  usually  by  the  same  group 
of  people,  for  not  having  a  unlQed  policy 
on  the  one  hand  and  having  a  strict  disci- 
plinary policy  on  the  other?" 

Mr.  Jones.  "That  is  correct,  but  that  Is 
pretty  much  the  role  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
straight  across  the  board,  and  we  are,  frankly, 
rather  used  to  it." 

Another  annoyance  that  Jones  Is  rather 
used  to  is  the  ridicule,  sometimes  vilification, 
of  bureaucrats  by  the  press  and  public.  He 
is  used  to  it,  but  still  it  makes  him  angry. 
That  and  the  Jibe  "You  never  had  to  meet  a 
payroll."  He  admits  that  It  would  be  com- 
poratively  easy  to  do  a  routine  Job.  to  push 
the  papers  aiound  to  the  proper  departments 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  he  doesn't  want 
to.  In  fact,  being  the  kind  of  man  he  Is,  he 
couldn't. 

SOLU)    NEW    ENCLANDER 

Roger  Jones  came  to  his  civil-service  Job 
by  chance,  and  had  been  in  it  15  years  before 
he  realized  fully  that  it  was  a  career  and  he 
was  a  career  man.  But  It  was  not  by  chance 
that  he  became  a  public  servant.  His  in- 
heritance and  training  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
that. 

He  was  born  on  February  3.  1908,  in  New 
Hartford,  Conn.,  a  small  town  20  miles  north- 
west of  Hartford.  His  father,  Henry  Roger 
Jones,  Jr.,  now  the  elder  statesmnn  of  New 
Hartford,  was  practicing  law  In  those  days 
and  running  the  local  weekly,  the  New  Hart- 
ford Tribune.  Tlie  Jones  family  had  been  In 
New  EIngland  since  1635.  and  Roger's  mother, 
Eleanor  Drake  Jones,  was  old  Connecticut, 
too.  The  son  grew  up  in  a  strong  New  Eng- 
land Congregatlonallst  atmosphere,  with  10 
generations  of  Yankee  citizens  behind  him. 

After  going  through  local  grade  school  and 
the  Gilbert  School  in  nearby  Winsted,  Roger 
was  ready  for  Cornell  (where  his  father  had 
gone  before)  at  16.  He  was  a  good  scholar, 
a  battalion  commander  in  the  ROTC,  and 
manager  of  the  university  musical  club. 
After  he  was  graduated  with  a  B.A.  In  1928, 
he  spent  a  year  teaching  In  the  Coral  Gables 
(Fla.)  Military  Academy.  The  next  year  he 
married  Dorothy  Heyl,  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Cornell  1929,  daughter  of  a  Washington 
physicist.  Paul  Renno  Heyl.  Dorothy  was 
working  for  a  degree  in  library  science  at 
Columbia  University  and  Roger  had  a  Job 
selling  books  for  Doubleday,  Doran  In  New 
York.  He  considered  going  Into  publishing, 
but  after  the  crash  there  wasn't  much  left 
to  go  Into,  and  anyway  he  found  publishing 
too  competitive  for  his  liking. 

DEPRESSION    TEARS 

He  decided  that  what  he  really  liked  was 
teaching  American  literature,  particularly 
the  literature  of  Oovemment  and  politics. 
He  kept  a  part-time  Job  with  Doubleday 
while  he  took  an  M.A.  at  Columbia  in  1931. 
and  then  quit  the  Job  to  study  full  time  for 


hU  doctorate.  But  life  was  hard  in  1033;  h* 
couldn't  afford  to  stay  at  Columbia,  no 
teaching  Jobs  were  open,  and  his  wife  wa* 
going  to  have  a  baby.  They  went  to  New 
Hartford  to  live  with  his  parents.  Roger 
helped  in  his  father's  law  office,  and  got  an 
occasional  tutoring  Job.  He  was  unhappy, 
even  bitter,  about  a  society  that  wouldn't 
allow  a  man  to  earn  a  living  in  his  chosen 
profession.  After  their  first  child.  Cynthia, 
was  born,  the  Joneses  stayed  on  In  New 
Hartford  long  enough  to  save  a  small  amount 
of  money.  With  that  and  a  loan.  Roger 
set  out  for  Washington  In  the  fall  of  1933  to 
study  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  his 
doctor's  dissertation.  His  ambition  was  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  belles-lettres  and 
political  literature. 

It  was  hard  to  keep  going  financially, 
though,  and  when  his  wife's  brother-in-law 
recommended  Roger  for  a  temporary  Job 
with  the  Central  Statistical  Board,  he  was 
glad  to  take  it.  Jones's  Job.  helping  to 
write  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Board, 
was  to  last  a  month,  pay  him  about  t300. 
When  the  month  was  up  he  was  offered  a 
6-month  appointment  by  the  local  board 
to  work  on  administrative  aspects  of  the 
general  task  of  coordinating  Federal  statis- 
tics. He  needed  the  money  and  be  thought 
that  practical  experience  in  the  Government 
would  be  valuable  later  in  academic  work. 
Also,  he  began  to  be  Interested  In  a  Govern- 
ment that  came  down  to  the  level  of  people's 
lives  through  the  New  Deal  programs. 

The  first  appointment  was  followed  by 
another  6-month  stretch.  He  was  classified 
CAP  grade  5,  which  was  automatic  for 
college  graduates,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year. 
less  a  15  percent  "eoonomy  cut."  In  Janu- 
ary 193&  he  accepted  a  regular  appointment 
from  the  board,  exp>ecting  to  stay  for  a  year 
or  so  and  accumulate  a  nest  egg  so  be  oould 
continue  working  for  his  doctorate.  He  was 
an  asslFtant  executive  officer  and  In  5  years 
he  rose  from  CAF  6  to  7  to  9  to  11,  taking 
the  civil  service  examinations  to  stay  In  good 
standing  although  he  had  been  classified  In 
the  beginning  by  statutory  procedure. 

In  1939  the  Central  Statistical  Board  was 
placed  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  at 
the  same  time  was  moved  from  Treasury  to 
the  executive  offices — where  It  remalru. 
Jones  decided  to  leave  and  go  back  to  his 
studies.  Harold  D.  Smith,  then  the  new 
Director  of  the  Budget,  asked  him  to  stay  on 
to  help  pull  together  the  Bureau's  adminis- 
trative work.  He  was  made  administrative 
officer,  CAF  12.  salary.  $4,000. 

WAR    TEARS 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  duties 
for  the  Bureau.  Jones  had  a  hand  in  setting 
up  some  of  the  defense  organizations  before 
World  War  II.  notably  the  Office  of  Facts 
and  Figures  under  General  Donovan.  Ever 
since  his  ROTC  days  at  Cornell,  he  had 
been  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  spent  3  weeks 
each  year  in  summer  training.  At  Pearl 
Harbor  time  he  was  a  Reserve  captain  of 
infantry.  He  expected  regular  duty,  but 
Harry  Hopkins  and  Isador  Lubln,  who  were 
establishing  the  Munitions  Assignments 
Board,  knew  Jones's  aptitude  for  staff  work 
and  arranged  to  have  him  ordered  to  duty 
with  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  assigned 
to  the  Board.  He  stayed  there  throughout 
the  war.  working  with  American  and  British 
officers  on  munitions  pooling  and  assign- 
ment. He  worked  long,  hard  hours,  rose 
from  captain  to  major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
to  colonel.  The  strain  caught  up  with  him 
In  1944  and  he  was  111  for  several  months, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  back 
helping  to  liquidate  the  Board.  For  his 
services  he  was  awarded  the  Legon  of  Merit 
and  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  Har- 
old Smith  asked  the  Army  to  release  him 
In  1945  and  he  went  back  to  Budget  to  take 
a  hand  In  liquidating  other  war  agencies. 
Hs  went  back  at  his  prewar  rating,  CAF  13. 
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at  $0,440  a  year.  And  he  still  thought  he 
would  quit  soon  to  flnlsh  his  doctorate  and 
go  into  teaching. 

The  Joneses  had  three  children.  C3mthla. 
born  in  1933,  Roger,  Junior,  bom  In  1936.  and 
Edward  Chapman,  born  in  1940.  They  lived 
In  a  rented  house  in  Cbevy  Chase.  The 
f.tmlly  spent  the  summer  in  a  house  they 
uv.ned  In  New  Hartford,  where  Jones  Joined 
them  for  his  vacation  of  36  working  days. 
or  5  weeks  a  year.  He  still  felt  more  at 
home  In  Connecticut  than  In  Washington, 
and  be  made  a  point  of  keeping  In  touch 
with  people  there,  and  reading  the  local 
weekly  so  that  he  wouldn't  become  Insular 
or  Ivory  towerlsh  In  his  bureaucratic  Job. 
In  1946.  sfter  Harold  Smith  resigned  and 
James  E.  Webb  was  made  Director  of  the 
Budget,  Jones  was  put  to  work  on  special 
assignments  (CAF-14)  for  the  Bureau's 
Estinnates  Division.  A  year  later  he  wss 
made  assistant  to  the  Director  for  Legisla- 
tive Liaison  (CAF-16),  which  meant  that 
he  was  In  charge  of  Bureau  contacts  with 
Congress.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  on 
the  Hill  and  became  familiar  with  the  work- 
ing of  House  and  Senate  committees.  (To- 
day, Jones  seldom  sees  individual  Congress- 
men. His  work  Is  with  Congress  and  he 
wants  to  keep  It  Impersonal.) 

THE    WAT    UP 

The  next  step.  In  1948,  made  him  Deputy 
Chief  of  Legislative  Reference.  At  the  same 
time  he  began  to  realize  that  be  was  no 
closer  to  taking  that  doctorate  than  he  had 
been  in  1933,  that  he  might  as  well  face 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  teacher  but  a 
career  man  in  Government  service.  The  pay 
wasn't  high,  but  It  was  more  than  he  might 
have  made  teaching,  and  there  was  security 
in  it  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  was 
close  to  the  civil  service  top  and  since  it 
was  a  nonpolltlcal  Job  he  was  unlikely  to 
lose  it  under  a  new  boss  or  a  new  admin- 
istration. 

The  Joneses  sold  their  New  Hartford  house 
and  made  a  substantial  downpayment  on 
the  house  they  now  live  In  In  Chevy  Chase. 
Before  long,  in  1949,  Jones  was  made  Chief 
of  the  Office  (his  present  Job) .  When  super- 
grades  were  created  by  law.  his  Job  was 
classified  grade  17,  which  then  had  a  salary 
of  $12,200.  The  succeeding  Directors  of  the 
Bureau,  Frank  Pace  and  Frederick  J.  Law- 
ton,  kept  him  on,  and  when  the  Republi- 
cans came  In  last  January,  Joseph  M.  Dodge, 
the  new  Director,  made  it  clear  that  he 
wanted  everyone  except  the  political  ap- 
pointees at  the  top  to  go  on  working  as 
\isual.  Mr.  Dodge  (see  "The  Banker  in  the 
Budget  Bureau."  Fortune.  March  1953)  is 
more  involved  in  the  administration's  gen- 
eral policymaking  than  former  Directors  have 
been  and  he  leaves  the  second-string  Jobs 
In  the  hands  of  his  assistants.  Jones  is 
completely  responsible  for  the  work  of  his 
aids  and  for  his  own  decisions;  only  when 
serious  controversy  arises  with  an  agency 
does  he  go  to  the  front  office.  His  long  ad- 
ministrative training  and  Army  staff  work 
(he  learned  a  lot,  he  says,  from  the  British 
on  the  Munitions  Board)  serve  him  well  now. 

The  work  of  the  office  is  categorized  and 
each  aid  has  charge  of  a  segment.  Jefferson 
Burrifl,  for  Inetance,  Is  In  charge  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  commerce  and  finance, 
James  Hyde  for  International  and  military 
affairs,  Edward  Bowers  for  enrolled  bills  (he 
also  drafts  most  of  the  covering  letters) . 
Harry  McKlttrlck  for  public  works,  etc.  Mary 
Sabine,  Jones'  personal  troubleshooter,  has 
worked  with  him  since  the  thirties;  Ann 
Parshall,  his  secretary,  was  secretary  to  the 
two  former  Chiefs  of  the  Office.  Staff  mem- 
bers think  Jones  is  a  fair  and  generous  boss. 
"He  tells  you  what  he  wants,"  says  Mrs.  Par- 
shall,  "but  he  lets  you  do  It  your  own  way." 
Morale  is  high,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  cli- 
mate In  certain  other  Washington  offices. 
Some  40.0(X)  Government  people  have  been 
Hred  and  another  40,000  vacancies  have  not 


l>een  filled  since  the  start  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration;  many  civil  service  workers 
can't  be  sure  of  their  Jobs  from  one  day  to 
another.  The  Budget  Bureau,  with  compara- 
tively few  employees,  most  of  them  special- 
ists in  the  higher  grades,  has  not  had  severe 
cutbacks  and  the  offices  along  the  marble- 
floored  corridors  are  quite  calm.  Jones'  of- 
fice is.  if  anything,  understaffed.  The  men 
think  Jones  himself  works  too  hard.  "We 
try  to  keep  wcwk  away  from  him,"  says  Jim 
Hyde.  "We  try  to  make  our  own  decisions, 
but  he  keeps  everything  in  his  mind  and 
always  makes  the  final  decisions." 

MEMO  TO  JONES 

Some  of  the  things  Jones  keeps  in  his 
mind  are  Indicated  by  a  typical  file  attached 
to  one  bin  signed  by  the  President  last 
August.  It  concerned  legislation  to  improve 
factory  Inspection  of  food  and  drugs  by  re- 
moving the  necessity  of  written  permission 
from  the  factory.  The  correspondence  began 
on  December  39,  1952.  under  the  Tniman  ad- 
ministration, with  a  letter  from  John  L. 
Thurston,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  to  Frederick  Lawton. 
then  Director  of  the  Budget:  "There  are 
transmitted  to  you  herewith  four  copies  of  a 
draft  bin  *To  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare  by  restoring  suthorlty  for  factory  in- 
spections under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,'  together  with  four  copies  of 
the  proposed  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Please  advise  us  as  to  the  relationship  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  program  of  the 
President." 

The  bill  and  letter  were  routed  to  Roger 
Jones  and  turned  over  by  him  to  Karl  Radley, 
his  assistant  In  charge  of  legislation  for  labor, 
welfare,  and  education.  Mr.  Radley,  In  an 
office  memorandum  on  January  14,  1953,  pro- 
posed certain  word  changes  and  suggested  the 
idea  be  developed  "that  from  a  budgetary 
standpoint  Inspection  is  the  most  inexpensive 
and  practical  method  of  regulation."  The 
memo  further  noted  that  Mr.  Jones  already 
had  checked  Justice  and  telephoned  a  no  ob- 
jection clearance  to  Rufus  Miles  at  FSA. 
The  telephone  conversation  was  confirmed  by 
letter  on  January  15.  The  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  were  asked  for 
opinions  and  returned  no  comment  letters. 

TTNDER    NEW   AOMIiriSTRATION 

On  January  26  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith 
wrote  Mr.  Dodge,  asking  for  a  report  on  the 
bill,  and  the  letter  came  to  Jones'  office.  On 
March  2.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator of  FSA  (later  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare ) ,  wrote  Senator  Smith  and  Congressman 
Wolverton  vtrging  passage  of  the  legislation 
(S.  835  arxl  HJt.  2769),  and  2  days  later 
copies  of  these  letters  were  sent  to  Jones 
with  a  covering  note  saying.  "These  reports 
were  cleared  by  telephone  with  Mr.  Bowers 
of  the  Bureau  by  Mr.  Ellenbogen  of  this 
Agency."  On  March  16  the  Budget  Bureau 
adyised  Senator  Smith  that  enactment  of 
the  legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
President's  program. 

On  July  20,  Senator  Smith  sent  a  revised 
bin,  H.R.  6740,  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  House,  to  Mr.  Dodge  (Jones)  asking  for 
a  report  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  On 
July  24  there  was  a  yellow  memo  from  Ellen- 
bogen in  HEW  to  Jones  sending  copies  of 
the  proposed  report  to  the  Senate  committee, 
and  asking  for  quick  review.  Miles,  said  the 
memo,  would  call.  On  July  27  there  was  a 
Mue  memo  to  Jones  from  Radley  saying 
clearance  was  being  riished,  with  a  penciled 
addition  for  the  record,  "Mr.  Jones  advised 
RufiiB  Miles  NOB  (no  objections) ."  Another 
blue  memo  on  the  same  date  came  from 
HEW;  the  bUl,  It  said,  was  not  perfect,  but 
would  meet  basic  needs.  On  July  SO.  Lane 
of  HEW  submitted  Mrs.  Hobby's  recom- 
mendation to  Roger  Jones,  "this  report  was 
cleared  by  telephone  with  you  by  Mr.  Miles 


of  this  Department."     On  August  3  the  biU 
was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

riNAI.   PBOCEBSINO 

The  next  day  Mr.  Jones  wrote  Justice  and 
HEW  for  their  reports  on  the  enrolled  bilL 
On  Atigust  6.  Justice  replied  that  it  had  no 
objection,  and  Mrs.  Hobby  wrote  to  Mr. 
Dodge,  "This  Is  In  response  to  Mr.  Jones' 
letter  of  Attgust  4.  The  legislation  •  •  • 
may  limit  the  insjiection  authority  •  •  •. 
Whether  and  to  what  extent  this  legislative 
history  may  adversely  affect  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  Indicate  the  desirability  of 
amendatory  legislation  can  only  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  accumulated  experi- 
ence under  the  new  law."  Mrs.  Hobby 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  approved. 

On  August  7,  Roger  W.  Jones  wrote  his 
covering  letter  to  the  President.  The  bill, 
he  said,  would  provide  basic  inspection  au- 
thority although  It  might  not  provide  all  the 
authority  considered  necessary.  "The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  proposed  legislation  was 
questioned  during  the  course  of  its  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress.  We  believe  that 
the  presumption  of  constitutionality  attach- 
ing to  measures  passed  by  the  Congress 
should  be  accorded  to  H.  R.  6740  and  that 
any  question  in  this  regard  should  be  left 
to  the  Judiciary."  He  pointed  out  that 
HEW  recommended  approval  and  that  Jus- 
tice Interposed  no  objection.  "In  view  of 
the  urgent  need  for  legislation  to  enable  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  carry  on 
Its  Inspection  program,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommends  that  the  bill  be  ap- 
proved." The  same  day  the  bill  was  signed 
by -President  Elsenhower. 

AT  THE   END   Or   THE   DAT 

Jones  comes  home  from  work  about  6:30 
In  the  evening,  tired,  with  a  clear  con- 
science. After  supper  with  the  family,  he 
and  his  wife  may  sit  for  a  whUe  on  the  ter- 
race by  the  fish  pool  out  in  the  backyard  or 
help  Edward  with  his  homework.  Later 
Jones  takes  a  look  at  the  Evening  Star  and 
settles  down  to  an  hour's  reading  of  reports 
or  the  Congressional  Record.  Perhaps  he 
and  his  wife  wUl  go  for  a  walk  in  the  evening 
or  take  a  drive  or  drop  in  on  friends  for  a 
talk.  They  don't  entertain  often,  don't  like 
big  cockttdl  parties  or  official  affairs. 

Jones  doesn't  have  much  time  for  read- 
ing; when  he  does,  it  Is  usually  history  or 
poetry,  partlcvilarly  Browning.  ('T  even  play 
around  with  verse  forms  myself  sometimes. 
Very  relaxing.")  He  likes  to  garden,  but 
doesn't  have  time  to  do  more  than  ke^  up 
the  lawn  and  shrubbery.  When  Congress  is 
not  In  session,  he  has  Saturday  afternoons 
off  and  can  catch  up  on  such  chores  as  get- 
ting his  hair  cut  or  having  the  car,  a  1951 
Chevrolet,  greased.  On  Sundajrs  there  are 
the  morning  papers  to  read,  church,  dinner, 
a  caU  on  Mrs.  Jones'  mother  and  father.  Oc- 
casionally Jones  takes  Edward  to  a  basebaU 
or  footbaU  game  in  the  afternoon.  More 
often  he  takes  a  walk  or  works  in  the  yard. 

The  house  at  10  West  Leland.  a  quiet, 
shady  street  in  Chevy  Chase.  Is  unpreten- 
tious and  comfortable.  Edward,  13,  Is  the 
only  child  at  home  now.  Cynthia  is  married 
and  has  a  daughter  of  her  own.  Roger  Jr.. 
went  to  Cornell  as  a  freshman  this  year. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  give  time  and  energy 
to  All  Saints  Church,  the  Community  Chest, 
and  the  Washington  Institute  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  but  Mrs.  Jones  Is  not  content  to  be 
Just  a  middle-aged  do-gooder.  She  has 
put  her  library-science  degree  to  work  and 
has  taken  a  piart-time  Job  with  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Library.  She  likes  it.  and 
even  a  small  addition  to  Jones'  salary  helps. 
She  has  a  cleaning  woman  once  a  week,  but 
does  the  rest  of  the  work  herself,  the  cooking 
and  dusting  and  most  of  the  washing  and 
Ironing. 

BTTDOXTBS'S   BUDGET 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Joneses  keep  a 
careful  budget — and  stick  to  it.     From  the 
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♦13.400  salary.  »2.147.12  U  deducted  for  In-  Senator  from  MaiTland    [Mr.  Butler! ,  I.  therefore,  have  reserved  judgment  on  the 

come  tax  and  $804  for  retirement,  leaving  ^ho    Is    the    present    OCCUpant    Of    the  'l^^V?  °!»?'''.?'?       ."II^'k.   »f,?,^HL?«n3" 

take-home  pay  of  $10,448.88  a  year.    Ceilings  -j.air     wiU    not    be    a    member    of    the  minister  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  his  understand- 

have  been  flxed  on  regular  recurrent  Items  ^„^^..!vi^  jnthpromin^   session       He  ^"^  of  democracy,  and  his  Judgment  and  h  s 

in  th«  TrtonthlT  budMt      Thev  total  tTOe  »  committee  in  the   commg   session.     He  tolerance.     That  is  why.  when  many  of  his 

mon^h  Tnd    lL?ude^  col^ e^peleV   for  and  I  have  differed  sharply  on  a  number  supporters  in  my  state  Jrged  me  to  -Jump  on 

Roger  Jr.;   payment  on  the  mortgage   (now  of  occasions;    but  in  the  course  Of  our  his  bandwagon"  as  he  gained  strength  In  the 

reduced  to  $9,000) ;  an  allowance  of  »1  a  day  discussions  and  debates  in  the  commit-  recent  successful   rcTOIutten   In  Cuba.  I  re- 

foreachmemberof  the  family  for  food  (plus  tee,    I    have    always    learned    and    been  fralned  from  so  doing.    My  response  then  w.ts 

milk.    eggs,    and    butter    at   »30    a   month);  edified"    and   our  debates   in  the  Senate  that   we  could   take  heart  that   It   appeared 

utilities,  cleaning,  gas  and  oil  for  the  car;  chamber    in  whicll  he  and  I  often  have  *^"^  greater  democracy  and  freedom  was  on 

Church:     newspapers.    Edward's    allowance:  taken  ooljo^ite  sic  esh^^  the  way  for  Cubans,  but  U  was  too  early  to 

recreation,   medical    and    dental    bills.      The  :^„H?,n?Sffn    tb^  SW   or^nirTt^^^  ^"^  overboard  on  C.nstro.     Do.plte  the  l>'rlral 

Joneses  allow  $60  a  month  to  meet  all  their  conducted   hi  the  best  of  spirits,   and  I  buildup  he  was  getting  from  the  Amerlcnn 

clothing  and  other  purchases  from  Washing-  trust  that  will  alvays  be   the   case.  press,   radio,  and   tclevl.slon— It   was  far  too 

ton   stores.     A  repalr-and-malntenance   ac-  We  who  serve  on  the  Judiciary  Com-  soon  to  determine  whether  that  In  the  long 

count  of  $30  a  month  Is  kept  for  the  house,  mittee     shall     miss     the     Senator     from  run  the  people  of  Cuba  had  Improved  th?lr 

Jones  allows  himself  $40  a  month  for  per-  Maryland  very  much  indeed.  position   by   merely  the  change  of  govern- 

Bona;  expenses.  Including  lunches.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  But-  ments.                                                        ,     ,      «      , 

When  all  these  Items  are  accounted  for.  =     ^y.     chair)       The  Chair  desires  to  ^"  '"y  opinion,  It  Is  still  too  early  for  final 

there  IS  left  an  annual  balance  of  $1,976.88.  t^"?  the  sLnaior  from  S  Judgment.     A     continuation     of     the     per- 

This  Is  reserved  for  paying  bills  that  accrue  ^^^^^  S^l,?!      ?^     t?      VT    .^    >,  .,ih  emptory  executions   of  tnose  who  disagree 

on  an  annual  basis.     This  year  the  balance  Mr.  FREAR.     Mr.  President,  I  should  ^„j,    ca^tro    would    load    to    the    Inevitable 

Is  aUocated  as  follows:  like  to  supplement  the  remarks  made  by  conclusion  that  the  Cuban  people  have  es- 

the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri   I  Mr.  caped  from  one  form  of  a  dictatorship,  only 

Life    insurance                          'fflR  no  HenningsI    commenting   on   the   distin-  to   nnd    themselves   under   a  more   virulent 

Household  and  car  Insurance loo.  oo  .  ,     ,                  i.    *  i.i_    _v.   i_  *u„  „„«)/.»-  hmnrt 

HmiM  taxes                                        375  00  guished  occupant  of  the  chair.  the  scnior  brand.                                  ,v,    «  v. 

Mouse  taxes ;„„  „"  oonotor  frnm    iv/TBrvlanri    llVTr    RtiTi  ER  1  The  American  people  love  the  Cubans  and 

Maryland  Income  tax 160.00  Senator  ^^^^  Maryland    I Mn   Butler  1.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  them  in  this  hour  of  their  tor- 

Pederal  income  tax  (In  addition  to  I  wish  to  State  that  the  loss  to  the  J Udl-  ^^^^^     we  would  all  like  to  help  them.     But 

the  deducted  tax) 200.00  clary   Committee   will   result   in   a   very  ^,^^^    so'.omon    Is    there    who    knows    the 

Charities  „ - 150.  00  proud  gain  to  the  Finance  Committee.  amwer  at  this  moment?    In  view  of  the  fact 

Water 40.00  Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  wish  to  join  with  that  some  already  went  overboard  too  hastily 

Car  repair  and  upkeep 100.  00  other  Senators  who  have  spoken  on  the  on  one  side,  would  it  not  now  appear  most 

Reserve  for  contingencies 349.  88  matter    in    expressing    my    personal    re-  sensible  for  us  all  to  restrain  ourselves,  our 

■ gret  that  the  Senator  presently  occupy-  8t.itements,  our  jud-rments,  until  the  picture 

Total -  1.  976.  88  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ,  j^j..  Butler  1  has  departed  K'^t"  »  bit  more  clear? 

So   long   as   the   boys   are    being   educated  from    the    Judiciary    Committee,    where  »  think  our  State  Department  has  done  ^ 

and  the  '--,  ^  ^J^^g  P^^^ -/•  "^  ^^J;  our  relationships  were  very,  very  pleas-  f-- ^  ^^  The^  pro^TlT'did^n^otSffuMv^; 

money  ^ill  be  left  In  the  bank  at  the  end  of      ^nt.                      clutch  or  attach  us  to  the  uncertain  future 

the  year.     But  a  good  thng  about  a  civil-                            _ ^^^^    j^^^^    ^   ^^   ^,j 

service  Job  Is  the  security  It  offers.     If  Jones  noMTiT-rrONc^  rti  PTTBA  should  have,  that  all  dictator,  who  come  to 

works  another  10  years    as  he  Intends  to  do  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA  ^^  ^  .houtlng  -rreedom  for  the  peo- 

^^A^\T^           ^T^^^^sn^Tn^J^^/Tn  Mr.    SMATHERS.      Mr.   President,    in  pie- and  •democracy  for  all." 

of  55  with  an  annual  pension  computed  on  «„„„„«.          „.                ^..»».           *        

the  basis  of   I'/i    percent  for  each   year  of  recent    weeks,    and    certainly    in    recent  surely  one  who  so  shouts  has  not  proven 

service,  figured  on  his  highest  5  years'  over-  days,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  written  thereby  that  he  Is  a  George  Washington  or  a 

all  salary.     After  30  years  that  will  mean  an  and  said  about  th(;  revolution  which  has  Simon  Bolivar. 

annuity    of    something    over    $5,000.     If    he  just  been  completed  in  Cuba.     There  is  The  State  Department  acted  with  proper 

should  die,  Dorothy  and  the  children  would  much  being  said  about  a  young  man  by  restraint.   sUtlng   that   the   problem   is  first 

get  a  pension  of  half  the  annuity  he  had  the  name  of  Fidel  Castro     Because  of  mv  °'  *"  ^^**  °'  ^^'^  Cubans— which,  of  course. 

farned  at  the  time  of  his  death,  plus  his  life  {„„ J'fnTe  °st  in  tho  lltin  American  arek  ''    '»•    '^"'*    ''''"'"»    "'"    *''^''"'*  i*"**  ."'^ 

insurance.     The  pension  Is  one  reason  that  ^°"f  interest  in  the  Latin  American  area  ^j^np^  states  ever  stands  ready  and  anxious 

he  has  turned  down  several  offers  of  higher-  a^^  because  of  seme  knowledge  I  have  to   help    the    cause   of   freedom   and    liberty 

paid  position  in  private  Industry.     One  rea-  had  about  this  young  man  for  some  time,  when  we  know  that  the  vehicle  on  which  It 

son.    The  others  are  that  he  likes  his  work  I  have  been  asked  from  time  to  time  to  la  moving  is  genuine. 

and    does   it    well.     And    above   and    beyond  make  a  statement  about  it.      Up  to  last  It    Is    too    bad    that    some    of    us    hadnt 

them  all  Is  his  sense  of  duty.     He  Is  serving  Saturday  I  had  refused  to  do  so.     But  I  studied  Latin  American  history  a  bit  more 

the  President  of  the  United  States  (whether  thought    possibly    the    time    had    arrived  than   we  did.  or  rcmem»)ered   as  well  as  did 

a  Democrat  or  a  Republican)  and  the  people  j^          statement  should  be  made     The  ^^®  ^^^^  Department.    It  would  have  saved 

of  the  United  States  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  I^^f "  *J,   ^^^J? %   h«H  ^^^  necessity  of  reversing  the  field  as  we  now 

And  When  he  leaves  the  Government  In  1963  statement  which  I  had  released  Satur-  ^^^  ^^^j^^  p,^^^  ^^  ^„  ,i^„ 

he    Intends    to    go   on    serving,    either   as    a  day.  January   17,  (lid  not  get  very  wide  Everyone  deplores  killings  and  bloodshed, 

teacher  ("I  feel  I  have  an  obligation  to  pass  publicity  and  was  not  carried  over  many  ^li   Americans   love  liberty  and  democracy, 

on  to  others  what  I  have  learned  here")  or  means  of  communication.  SO  I  take  this  We   know   its  wonderful   blessings,  and  we 

In  some  local  office  ("I  shall  have  done  my  opportunity  to  read  it  into  the  Record:  want  them  for  others.    But,  let  us  rememt>er 

duty  at  the  Federal  level,  but  I  owe  some-  ^  ...    .    „„„.  ,„,^,„„^  „«„„i„  i,„«„  „»  ™„  that  all  people  are  not  exactly  like  we  are. 

thl^g    to    Connecticut    and    New    Hartford  Jg^^L^d^ndrinVl^^-T^^^^^^^^^  The  Latln^  u'mperament  and  background  are 

too").     If   he   can-t  get  a   teacher's  post   at  ^                         «              studvlne  Its  neonle  different  from  ours.     The  Latins  may  not  fit 

Cornell    hi-  first  choice,  or  Wesleyan  or  the  ^^^.^r  VSeT  ^nV  b^  kgroJnS'  and"^  th^efr"  exactly  Into  the  mold  we  men Ully  prepare 

university  of  Connecticut,  he  probably  will  ^lems.    That  Is  fie  reason  why  I  did  not  ^"J  ^^em.    In  short,  let  us  be  as  mature  and 

go  back  home  and  run  for  selectman  or  the  P                               ^^^^^  j^  appeared  that  the  objective  about  these  changes   n  Latin  Amer- 

legl«lature.                                         ,      ,      „,  „,  Castro    movement    would    be    successful    In  '^"^^    governments    as    p:ist   history   and   re- 

Roger  Jones  Is  pleasantly  content  with  his  cuba  cent  facts  toll  us  we  should  be. 

life  and  work^    He  makes  enough  money  to  ^   ^^^^  followed   with   much  Interest  the  Let  us  hope  and  pray  lor  a  happy  salvation 

live  comfortably  and  to  educate  his  children  ^^  p,^^,  Castro  since  I  first  learned  'o^  Cuba.     Let  us  hope  and  pray  Fidel  Cas- 

and  provide  for  the  future      He  Is  devoted  ^^out  him  In  the  revolt  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  tro  rectifies  his  ways  and  becomes  as  benign 

to  his  family,  and  to  his  Job.     "God  and  the  ^^  ^g^g.  thereafter,  his  activities  as  a  member  a»d  democratic  as  some  people  believed  he 

Government."  he  says,  "have  been  very,  very  .^^  ^^^  Caribbean  Legion,  his  prcrevolutlonary  would  be. 

good  to  me.  activities  In  Mexico    and.  of  course,  his  ef-  Let  us  leave  the  problem  of  U.S.  relatlon- 

^-^-^^■^-^^  forts  starting  with    i  landing  on  the  Island  ships  with  Cuba  In  the  hands  of  the  State 

of  Cuba  2  years  bko  Department   which  has  men  who  have  de- 

DEPARTURE  OF  SENATOR  BUTLER  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^o^t  j,,^  ^o  cause  voted  a  lifetime  of  study  to  these  problems. 

FROM  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI-  me  to  reserve  Judgment  on  him.    He  has  ap-  Let  us,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  stop 

CLARY  pointed  good  and  proven  men  to  Important  ch.illenglng  and  disparaging  the  new  regime, 

•Kx      xTTTxrMTxr/^a      -kk     i>^     m      *■    \¥  t  posts  In  the  government.     There  can  be  no  These  belligerent  assertions  and  Impreca- 

Mr.  ±ll!JMNJJMua.     Mr.  tTesiaent,  it  is  question  of  his  courage,  nor  love  of  his  coun-  tlons    from    the    safety    of    our    deska    and 

with  great  regret  that  the  members  of  try,  but  there  likewise  can  be  no  question  of  chambers  don't  make  It  easier  for  those  poor 

the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary    have  bis  youth,  his  inexperience,  and  the  dubious  Cubaivs  caught  In  the  crossfire  of  changing 

leai'ned    that    the    distinguished    senior  reputations  of  some  of  his  past  associates.  governmeuu. 
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Hereafter.  I  expect  to  fellow  my  own  ad- 
vice, and  this  U  the  fln.t  and  laat  com- 
munique I  will  luue.  at  lesist  for  a  while. 

lifr.  Presidmt.  yesterday  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  House,  received  an  invi- 
tation from  Fidel  Ca«1ro  to  attend  a 
mass  demonstration  tomorrow  In  Ha- 
vana, at  the  beginning  of  the  war  trials 
there. 

I  ask  unanimous  constrnt  to  submit  for 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  answer 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Fidel  Castro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RiooRD,  as  follows: 

jAMCiUIT  19.  1959. 

I  am  In  receipt  of  your  Invitation  to  wit- 
ness the  war  criminal  trial  and  gathering  of 
1  million  Cubans  on  Wednesday.  January 
31.  in  Havana. 

As  a  longtime  friend  of  your  country.  I 
have  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest  In  Its  af- 
fairs. However.  I  think  lo  useful  purpose 
can  be  served'  by  my  pretence  or  my  com- 
ments on  this  occasion.  I  think  too  much 
has  already  been  said  by  Individuals  who  at 
present  know  too  little  ax>ut  what's  going 
on  In  your  country. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  placed 
great  trust  and  hope  In  yc  ur  ability  to  bring 
order  In  Cuba  and  provide  a  government  rec- 
ognizing hun-an  rights,  personal  freedom 
and  democracy. 

I  Join  with  them  In  prayers  for  forbear- 
ance and  a  sensible  appraach  to  the  many 
problenu  with  which  you  are  now  con- 
fronted. 

Yotu-  name  will  be  Judjed  In  history  not 
so  much  on  how  many  c  emonstratlona  are 
held  but  rather  upon  how  well  you  lead 
the  people  of  Cuba  down  the  road  to  a  bet- 
ter economic  position,  a  greater  democracy 
and  a  recognition  of  penonal  rights. 

This  la  a  time  lor  restrtlnt  on  the  part  of 
all.  It  la  my  hope  that  ill  of  us  will  stop 
shooting  and  shouting  on  these  Important 
matters  where  hasty  decisions  mean  Ul- 
consldered  acta. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  lime  has  oome  for 
VS.  relationship  with  Cubi  to  be  put  back  In 
Its  Its  proper  channel  where  our  State  De- 
partment speaks  and  acts  :'or  us  all. 


TOURIST  DIPIXDMACY 
Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  an  article 
which  appeared  in  last  night's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  written  by  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  It  Is  en- 
titled, "Truman  Warns  United  States  of 
Tourist  Diploiiiacy." 

While  most  of  the  aiticle  had  to  do 
with  the  problem  of  Mkoyan's  visit  to 
this  country,  nevertheless  I  think  some 
of  the  things  which  the  former  President 
said  can  well  be  applied  to  the  considera- 
tion of  problems  concern;  ng  Cuba. 

I  read  briefly  from  the  article : 

Thoee  of  our  own  people — whether  they 
travel  to  Moscow  or  wheth>!r  they  have  been 
hoets  to  Mlkoyan  here  l:i  this  country — 
must  understand  that  they  have  no  respon- 
ctbllity  for  the  shaping  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Later  the  article  reads: 

And  I  must  say  that  our  cllplomatic  tourists 
and  some  of  our  Industrial  leaders  have  been 
of  little  help  in  clearing  tLe  air.  Diplomacy 
by  press  interviews,  special  audiences,  or  flah- 
\ivA  expeditions  can  only  compound  an 
already  complicated  sltuati'in. 


The  first  thing  these  people  mtut  under- 
staxvd  is  that,  undw  our  ConBtltutlon.  there 
Is  only  one  place  where  foreign  policy  Is 
made,  and  that  is  in  the  White  House,  and 
by  no  one  other  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  hlmaeU.  He  cannot  delegate 
or  share  this  responslblUty,  nor  can  others 
assume  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
-tire  article  written  by  former  President 
Truman  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TauiSAN   Warms  Untted   States  or  Toukist 
Diplomacy 

(By  Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman) 

I  hope  that  the  recent  crop  of  diplomatic 
tourists  does  not  get  us  Into  more  complica- 
tions at  a  time  when  the  free  world  Is  trying 
to  find  how  to  deal  with  the  Communist 
world. 

Those  of  our  own  people — ^whether  they 
travel  to  Moscow  or  whether  they  have  been 
hosts  to  Mlkoyan  here  In  this  country — must 
understand  that  they  have  no  reEponslbillty 
for  the  shaping  of  American  foreign  p>ollcy. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  eager- 
ness displayed  by  some  of  our  leading  in- 
dustrialists and  financiers  to  shower  the 
visiting  Soviet  Deputy  Prime  Minister  with 
solicitous  attention  and  social  glamour  re- 
sulting in  pressure  on  the  White  Hoiise. 

There  Is  considerable  difference  between 
negotiations  by  governments  and  the  probing 
by  individuals  for  some  kind  of  a  deal. 

I  am  all  in  favor  oX  negotiations — no  mat- 
ter how  trying  to  our  patience — with  anyone 
currently  In  power  in  Russia,  be  he  Khru- 
shchev, his  deputy,  or  anyone  else. 

TTSK   TAUCS    FOR    PROPAGANDA 

We  have  had  many  long  and  exhausting 
talks  with  Stadln.  Molotov.  GromySw.  Bul- 
ganln.  Zhukov.  Khrushchev  and  others,  but 
up  to  now  these  talks  have  been  futile  as  far 
as  reaching  even  a  working  basis,  much  less  a 
peaceful  accord,  with  the  changing  figures 
In  the  Kremlin. 

The  Kremlin  has  used  all  these  talks  to 
feed  Its  propaganda  mills.  ^ 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  Is,  In  reality,  very  simple.  But 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  Insist  on  mak- 
ing matters  complicated. 

And  I  must  say  that  our  diplomatic  tour- 
ists and  some  of  our  industrial  leaders  have 
been  of  Uttle  help  in  clearing  the  air.  Di- 
plomacy by  press  interviews,  special  audi- 
ences or  fishing  expeditions  can  only  com- 
pound an  already  complicated  slttiatlon. 

FOUCT    T7P   TO    PSXSU>XNT 

The  first  thing  these  people  must  imder- 
stand  Is  that,  under  our  Constitution,  there 
Is  only  one  place  where  foreign  policy  is 
made,  and  that  Is  In  the  White  House,  and 
by  no  one  other  than  the  President  jof  the 
United  States,  himself.  He  cannot  delegate 
or  share  this  responsibility,  nor  can  others 
assume  It. 

And  until  the  President  of  the  United 
States  decides  what  our  foreign  policy  is  and 
says  what  It  Is  and  stays  with  It,  any  state- 
ments or  declarations  made  by  diplomatic 
tourists  serve  no  useful  ptirpose  In  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Communist  world. 

We  always  wish  to  be  generous  and  agree- 
able hosts.  This  is  an  American  tradition, 
but  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
method  of  solving  our  acute  diplomatic  Ills 
in  our  relations  with  the  BIremUn. 

Surely,  the  visit  to  this  cotmtry  by  Mlko- 
yan. ostensibly  as  a  tourist  but  in  reality  in 
a  mood  to  negotiate.  Is  not  the  way  to  do 
official  business,  diplomatic  or  otherwise, 
with  the  United  States.  It  could  arotise  sus- 
picion among  our  allies  that  we  are  suscepti- 
ble t4   unUateral   negotiations   with   Russia 


which  would  be  harmfiU  to  the  cause  of  the 
free  West. 

Since  leaving  the  White  House,  I  frequently 
have  been  caUed  on  by  representatives  of 
foreign  governments.  More  recently,  whUe 
in  Washington  to  see  the  opening  of  the  86th 
Congress,  a  responsible  representative  of  one 
of  our  principal  allies  came  to  see  me  at  the 
request  of  the  head  of  his  government.  The 
ptirpose  of  his  call  was  to  tell  me  of  his 
country's  fears  that  we  in  the  United  States 
do  not  have  a  clear  imderstandlng  of  the 
dangers  confronting  his  government  and  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  today. 

I  told  him  that  he  was  free,  of  course,  to 
talk  to  anyone  in  this  country,  but  for  prac- 
tical reasons  there  was  no  purpose  in  his 
talking  to  anyone  except  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  should  try  to  see 
him  or  his  constitutional  representative. 

I  would  caution  some  of  our  well-mean- 
ing, self-appointed,  self-assumed  peace- 
makers to  be  careful  lest  they  forget,  in  their 
ardor,  that  the  President  makes  foreign 
policy  and  they  may  Inadvertently  lend 
themselves  to  the  propaganda  pxirposes  of 
our  adversaries. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  unless  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  fully  in- 
formed and  Is  acutely  sensitive  to  all  the 
Implications  of  all  that  is  going  on  all  over 
the  globe,  we  will  be  In  grave  trouble  Indeed. 

The  President,  who  has  access  to  sources 
and  types  of  Information  available  to  no  one 
else,  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  arrive 
at  Judgments  to  shape  our  foreign  policy. 
Any  suggestions  of  division  among  ourselves 
at  this  time  on  the  alms  of  our  foreign  policy 
can  only  serve  the  Communist  propagan- 
dists. 

With  reference  to  Mlkoyan's  visit,  I  am 
less  apprehensive  about  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  being  taken  In  by  Conununist 
maneuvers  than  I  am  about  some  of  the 
financiers  and  industrialists  who  are  so 
easily  affected  by  a  prospective  source  of  new 
business  that  they  fail  to  tmlance  this  inter- 
est against  the  national  interests  and  the 
security  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

We  have  the  tragic  experiences  with  this 
kind  of  shortsightedness  and  gullibility  prior 
to  and  during  the  Second  World  War. 

I  have  always  favored  tourist  exchanges 
between  our  two  opposing  sjrstems  in  the 
broadest  possible  manner.  We  should  en- 
courage teachers,  students,  artists,  farmers, 
businessmen,  financiers,  industrialists,  mem- 
bers of  Government  and  other  representa- 
tive officials  and  groups  to  visit  Russia  and 
to  receive  similar  groups  coming  to  us  from 
Russia. 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  so  many  of  our 
businessmen,  writers,  Journalists  and  polit- 
ical leaders  have  traveled  to  Russia  and  were 
accorded  Important  Interviews  there.  Any 
new  information  that  came  out  of  those 
interviews  was  certainly  a  net  gain. 

But  I  do  feel  that  In  some  Instances  inter- 
views by  those  who  are  not  Journalists  have 
lent  themselves  unwittingly  to  maneuvers 
of  the  Kremlin  to  appeal  to  our  people  over 
the  heads  of  the  Government. 

I  think  that  one  of  our  difficulties  with  the 
Russians  In  recent  years  has  been  oiu*  faUure 
to  realize  that  the  Communists  have  been 
acting  on  the  premise :  "When  you  are  selling 
something,  you  ask  for  more  than  you  expect 
to  get."  These  are  the  words  of  Mlkoyan  In 
his  effort  to  explain  to  us  Russia's  tough 
position  on  Berlin. 

Where  we  nuule  ovir  mistake  in  thoee  years 
was  giving  the  Russians  the  impression  that 
we  would  yield  to  bargaining  and  trading 
and  that  we  wotild  be  for  peace  at  any  price. 

My  experience  with  the  Kremlin  taught  me 
▼ery  early  that  to  yield  an  Inch  in  the  area 
of  their  expansionist  alms  U  fataL  They 
must  imderstand  that  we  are  for  peace  on 
equitable  and  reasonable  terms  and  wlU  not 
yield  to  their  pressure. 
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Z  know  from  experience  that  It  Is  not 
enough  for  us  to  keep  saying  that  we  want 
peace.     The  Russians  keep  doing  that.  too. 

We  need  to  make  our  purposes  and  objec- 
tives clearly  understood  at  all  times  so  that 
the  Russians  cannot  nxlslead  or  confuse  the 
world  by  their  professions  of  peace. 

Oae  thing  I  hope  Mlkoyan — shrewd  ob- 
server that  he  Is — will  tell  the  E^remlln  Is 
that  our  free  Industrial  and  economic  society 
has  no  reason  to  emulate  Russian  state 
capitalism.  As  for  Russian  achievement  In 
military  science,  I  hope  that  Mlkoyan.  hav- 
ing seen  our  Industrial  might  and  poten- 
tial— will  realize  oior  capabilities  to  meet  any 
Russian  challenge  in.  that  area — no  matter 
what  gross  mistakes  we  have  made  or  what 
lapses  In  our  leadership  have  cost  us. 

I  would  suggest  to  Mlkoyan  that  he  also 
tell  his  people  that  while  our  people  are 
friendly  and  want  peace,  they  do  not  frighten 
easily. 

SOVIET    IN    TROUBLE 

Russia  knows  she  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  us.  We  covet  nothing  she  has.  All  we 
want  from  Russia  is  her  cooperation  In  as- 
suring the  peace  of  the  world.  So  far,  she 
has  steadfastly  refused. 

Well,  then  why  is  Mlkoyan  here? 

Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  Russia  is  seek- 
ing another  meeting  at  the  summit.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  Russia  now  finds 
herself  In  trouble  In  the  West  and  in  the 
East. 

In  the  West,  she  has  seen  devastated  free 
Western  Europe  emerge  Into  mlchty  Indus- 
trial powers  with  their  people  enjoying  a  high 
and  growing  standard  of  living. 

In  dramatic  contrast.  Russia  chose  to  con- 
centrate her  resources  since  the  war  on  build- 
ing up  military  pc  ;er  and  to  apply  her  scien- 
tific skills  to  military  purposes.  This  she  did 
at  the  expense  of  the  living  standards  of  her 
people. 

Added  to  her  failure  at  home  to  meet  the 
needs  of  her  civilian  population,  she  is  now 
confronted  by  serious  economic  difficulties 
In  her  satellite  states. 

At  the  same  time  West  Berlin  has  become 
•  constant  reminder  of  the  startling  differ-  ^ 
ences  between  free  West  Berlin  and  Commu- 
nist-captive East  Berlin.     The  comparison  is 
odious  and  annoying  to  the  Communists. 

Mikoyan  understandably  would  like  to 
arrange  with  us  to  supply  Russia  with  cer- 
tain goods  and  materials  to  help  bolster, 
not  only  the  Russian  economy,  but  that  of 
her  satellites. 


EXTENSION    OP    THE    SUGAR    ACT 
OP  1948 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  one  of  the  sweeter  things 
in  life — namely,  the  Sugar  Act.  In  that 
connection.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  abide 
by  the  3 -minute  rule. 

Although  the  1956  revision  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  will  be  in  force  until 
next  year.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  prema- 
ture to  address  ourselves  now  to  elements 
which  we  must  consider  when  a  further 
extension  of  the  act  will  be  contemplated. 

At  this  time  I  wish  particularly  to  em- 
phasize the  position  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  in  connection  with  the 
allotment  of  quotas  to  suppliers  to  the 
United  States  of  sugar  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Many  of  us  shared  acutely 
the  disappointment  of  the  Philippines 
when,  in  1956,  the  sugar  producers  of 
that  area  were  given  no  participation  in 
filling  the  increased  demands  of  users  in 
the  United  States.  The  President,  in  his 
message  accompanying  approval  of  the 
extension  act,  stated: 

It  was  not  considered  feasible  to  recom- 
mend an  Increase  In  the  Philippine  quota  at 


this  time.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  when 
new  amendments  aie  being  prepared  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  act,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  allowing  the  Philippines 
to  share  in  increased  consumption,  as  is  now 
provided  for  other  loreign  countries  by  this 
bill. 

What  was  true  of  the  position  of  the 
Philippine  sugar  suppliers  and  the  state 
of  the  Philippine  economy  3  years  ago  re- 
mains true  today  with  even  greater  valid- 
ity as  to  the  suppliers  and  increased 
poignancy  as  to  the  hardships  of  our  sis- 
ter Republic.  In  the  extensive  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  propos- 
als to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  a  strong  case  was  presented  in 
behalf  of  Philippine  sugar  suppliers  for 
participation  in  Increased  quotas  due  to 
higher  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  quotas 
to  fill  the  substantial  domestic  increased 
demand  were  allotted  to  Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Peru.  Mexico,  and 
others,  but  none  to  the  Philippines.  No 
objection  is  raised  as  to  the  participation 
in  the  increase  by  U.S.  suppliers,  but  I  do 
question  the  result  that,  alone  among 
foreign  suppliers,  the  Philippines  appear 
to  have  suffered  from  discrimination, 
which  is  all  the  more  severe,  since  Philip- 
pine imports  become  duty-paying  in  in- 
creasing degrees. 

I  need  not  dwell  long  upon  historical 
events  intimately  known  to  all  of  us.  The 
Philippines  were  our  charge  for  half  a 
century,  and  in  1946  entered  the  society 
of  independent  nations,  with  our  encour- 
agement and  blessing,  to  become  the 
showcase  of  democratic  government  in 
the  Far  East.  The  wounds  of  a  war  in 
which  that  courageous  people  had  stood 
stalwartly  by  the  allied  forces  of  freedom 
were  not  quick  in  healing. 

The  generosity  of  the  United  States  in 
making  compensation  for  war  losses,  in 
advancing  funds  for  physical  repair,  and 
toward  the  intangible  rehabilitation  of 
its  institutions  has  not  been  slighted. 
What  we  have  done  in  the  past,  however, 
should  not  now  impair  our  recognition  of 
the  continuing  friendship  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  courage  and  resoluteness 
of  its  Government  :n  combating  the  in- 
filtration of  insidiou.s  Communist  subver- 
sives, and  participating  on  the  side  of  the 
free  world  in  cooperative  economic  and 
political  advances  of  Far-Eastern  na- 
tions. 

The  present  economic  plight  of  the 
Philippines  results  from  a  number  of 
considerations  upon  which  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  dwell  at  this  time,  although  an 
analysis  of  the  background  of  apparent 
failures  is  not  irrelevant.  The  experi- 
mental nature  of  some  of  the  efforts 
toward  recovery  after  the  war  under- 
standably resulted  In  more  disappoint- 
ments than  satisfactions.  The  indus- 
trialization of  the  Philippines,  a  country 
of  traditionally  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  high  in  the  iX)tential  of  natural 
resources,  was  a  dream  not  ready  for 
immediate  fulfillment.  The  temptation 
to  import  luxury  items  after  a  long 
period  of  deprivation  of  even  the  sim- 
plest necessities  represented  a  normal 
human  weakness,  with  obvious  disas- 
trous results  to  Philippine'  money 
reserves. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  made 
a  visit  to  this  country  during  1958,  and, 


according  to  reports,  was  graciously  and 
hospitably  received  by  oflScials  of  our 
Government.  Nevertheless,  he  returned 
to  his  country  with  far  less  In  the  way 
of  commitments  for  economic  aid  than 
had  been  announced  as  his  objective. 
We  are  informed  by  the  press  and  re- 
leases of  Government  agencies  that  the 
economic  insecurity  of  the  Philippines 
has  been  dangerously  mounting,  and 
that  the  country  is  close  to  bankruptcy. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  methods  of  helping  the  Philippines 
by  further  loans:  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  war  damages  awarded,  but 
unpaid,  under  the  tei-ms  of  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabihtation  Act;  the  extension 
of  economic  aid  under  one  or  another 
of  the  programs  of  the  United  States 
or  direct  grants.  But  all  of  us  must 
agree  that  it  is  inconceivable  for  us 
to  disregard  the  crisis  in  a  country  with 
which  our  ties  have  been  cemented  to 
an  extent  unprecedented  in  our  history. 

While  our  representatives  are  discuss- 
ing agreements  concerning  military 
bases,  assistance,  and  mutual  defense, 
the  further  crystallizing  of  trade  rela- 
tions, and  the  taking  of  other  steps 
which  will  encourage  the  maintenance 
of  our  close  connection  in  every  respect 
with  the  Philippines,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  gesture  of  the  most  thoughtless 
inconsistency  for  us  to  fail  to  include 
that  country  in  the  increased  sugar 
quotas  which  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  consider  in  the  next  revision  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

The  sugar  industry  In  the  Philippines 
Is  probably  the  only  one  which  has  expe- 
rienced complete  rehabilitation  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
equipment  and  resources  of  this  industry 
suffered  immediate  and  total  destruction 
by  the  Japanese  and  as  a  result  of  usual 
war  hazards.  While  experimentation 
and  exploitation  in  other  industries  and 
fields  of  endeavor  in  the  growth  of  the 
Philippine  economy  have  been  taking 
place,  sugar  has  remained  an  exportable 
and  paying  crop  without  any  additional 
expense,  complicated  machinery  of  aid 
or  lending  programs,  or  controversial 
political  undertakings.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  extend  to  the  Philippines 
considerable  economic  help  by  granting 
It  an  opportunity  to  supply  a  portion  of 
our  increased  demand  for  sugar. 

In  a  broad  sense  this  opportunity 
should  be  an  expected  privilege  of  the 
Philippines  among  all  of  the  foreign 
sugar  producing  states  with  which  we 
are  required  to  do  business.  Not  only 
do  we  meet  a  critical  condition  in  the 
Philippines  by  favoring  an  additional 
allotment  to  the  Philippines  in  further 
quotas  of  sugar  importation,  but  In  so 
doing  we  observe  a  hi.storical  or  tradi- 
tional pattern  whereby,  prior  to  1948.  the 
Philippines  shared  more  largely  in  our 
sugar  importation  than  under  the  1948 
act  and  the  1956  amendments,  where  we 
departed  from  the  past  without  realisti- 
cally facing  the  present  or  the  future. 

In  quoting  from  the  report  of  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
84th  Congress  on  House  bill  7030,  let  me 
point  out : 

In  the  1948  act.  the  fixed  tonnage  quota 
of  the  Philippines  Trade  Act  of  1946  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  percentage  quota  of  the  1937 
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act.  This  change  had  the  iiffect  of  reducing 
the  Philippines'  share  by  2St  percentage 
!>oint8  with  total  requirements  at  7.8  million 
tons,  and  by  about  3.6  peroint  with  total  re- 
quirements at  8.3  mllUon  toiu.  Cuba  and  the 
"full  duty"  countries  beccme  the  residual 
suppliers  of  the  market.  (Cuba's  share  was 
Increased  from  38.6  peroen-;  under  the  1937 
act  to  32.3  percent  with  tctal  requirements 
a^-sumed  at  7.8  million  tons  under  the  1948 
act.  and  to  32.6  percent  with  total  require- 
ments assumed  at  8.2  mlUicn  tons  imder  the 
1951  amendments.  The  amendment  ap- 
proximately trebled  the  stare  of  the  "full 
duty"  countries. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  representa- 
tions made  in  connection  with  the  sugar 
producers  and  exporters  cf  other  friendly 
lands,  such  as  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Sound 
arguments  have  been  offered  to  the  effect 
that  depriving  opportunities  in  the  field 
of  sugar  to  essentially  ore-crop  nations, 
such  as  Cuba,  might  entail  unrest,  eco- 
nomic upheaval,  and  poisibly  total  col- 
lapse. We  have  observed  that  even  after 
making  concessions  in  tlie  face  of  such 
arguments,  and  after  considering  very 
sympathetically  and  generously  the  posi- 
tion of  Cuba,  the  contribution  which  we 
made  to  political  stability  In  that  land 
has  apparently  been  inconsequential. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  In  the 
Philippines  Is  much  larger.  The  Philip- 
pines' economic  situation  at  this  time  has 
a  significance  In  which  we  are  Imme- 
dlatoly  and  Intimately  Involved  because 
of  Its  proximity  to  what  might  be  termed 
the  center  of  gravity  of  tiie  Communist 
threat  to  the  institutions  of  the  free 
world. 

I  sincerely  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  a 
revision  of  the  act  providing  for  our 
sugar  needs  we  do  not  again  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  equities  of  the  Philippines,  as 
entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  our  Imports 
as  a  matter  of  history  and  as  an  imme- 
diate economic  necessit.v  of  a  warm 
friend  and  faithful  ally. 


NEW  YORK  UNTVERSmrS  GREAT 
TEACHER  AW.\RD 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  we  have  In 
our  national  defense  anc.  In  the  world 
race  for  technological  leadership  is  the 
education  of  our  youth. 

The  toacher  stands  as  an  Important 
symbol  In  this  problem.  Anything  that 
is  done  to  attract  superloi-  people  to  the 
teaching  profession  and  to  hold  those 
superior  people  now  servlrig  as  educators 
is  most  worthy  and  vital. 

The  Alumni  Federation  of  my  univer- 
sity. New  York  University,  has  just  taken 
a  noteworthy  and  dramatic  step  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  this  indis- 
pensable member  of  sociei.y,  the  teacher. 

The  New  York  Universll  y  Alumni  Fed- 
eration has  established  a  great  teacher 
award.  Briefly,  this  program  provides 
that  three  members  of  the  faculty  will 
be  cited  each  year  as  irreat  teachers. 
E'lch  will  receive  a  cash  award  of  $1,000 
from  the  alumni. 

The  New  York  University  Alumni  News 
^ad  this  to  say  editorially  about  the  pro- 
gram when  it  was  establLshed: 

The  great  teacher  award;)  program  insti- 
tuted by  the  Alumni  Federation  was  designed 
primarily  to  bring  long-overdue  recognition 
and  reward  to  the  honorable  profession  of 


teaching.  Never  before  in  our  country's  his- 
tory has  there  been  so  striking  a  need  to  call 
attention  to  the  educator,  to  his  problems, 
to  the  invaluable  service  he  performs. 

New  York  University's  graduates,  through 
the  Alxunni  Federation,  are  not  simply  giv- 
ing the  professor  a  pat  on  the  back;  they  are 
also  putting  some  tangible  evidence  of  their 
appreciation  Into  his  pocket. 

This  perhaps  tells  the  great  value  of 
this  program  best.  Several  of  our  great 
newspapers  have  spoken  of  It  favorably 
In  editorials;  so  have  prominent  radio 
and  television  commentators. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Idea  Is  cateh- 
Ing  on  elsewhere.  I  learned  on  a  recent 
visit  to  New  York  University  that  since 
the  announcement  of  the  great  teacher 
program,  many  other  universities  have 
requested  details  on  the  plan;  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  they,  too,  might  in- 
stitute a  similar  program. 

This  program.  In  Itself,  Is  of  course 
not  sulBcient.  We  need  a  program  of 
Federal  support  for  schoolroom  construc- 
tion and  teacher  salaries,  as  envisioned  In 
S.  2.  the  School  Support  Act  of  1959. 
whereby  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  classroom  teach- 
ers would  receive  the  decent  compensa- 
tion they  deserve  for  their  great  service. 
But  the  great  teacher  award  Is  a  good 
development  worthy  of  study  by  other 
alumni  organizations  and  groups  inter- 
ested In  better  education.  Widespread 
adoption  of  this  plan  will  lead  to  greatly 
improved  teaching  in  the  Nation's  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  Immediately  follow- 
ing these  remarks  an  article  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  University 
Alumni  News  of  November  1958,  and  an- 
other article  from  the  same  publication 
of  December  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Niw  Alumni  Awakds  P«ooram  Wnx  Honos 

GazAT  TKACHxas — THazz  Pkofessobs  To  Ba 

CiTKD  Annttau-t — Each  To  Get  $1,000 

The  Alumni  Federation  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity has  established  a  great  teacher  award 
as  a  tribute  to  the  faculty. 

Beginning  with  this  academic  year,  three 
professors  will  be  cited  annually  as  great 
teachers.  Each  will  receive  a  cash  award  of 
$1,000  from  the  alumni. 

Teaching  excellence  wUl  be  the  sole  con- 
sideration in  the  selection  of  the  award  win- 
ners. Achievements  of  faculty  members  in 
Unes  other  than  teaching  will  be  considered 
only  as  they  affect  teaching  quality. 

Although  the  Alunml  Federation  is  the 
sponsor  of  the  award  and  alumni  are  ex- 
pected to  be  prominent  among  those  nomi- 
nating candidates,  the  acoolade  of  great 
teachers  will  not  be  bestowed  by  the  gradu- 
ates. In  presenting  the  program  to  the  uni- 
versity, the  federation  stipulated  that 
professors  be  chosen  by  their  colleagues. 

THRZX    JTTDGES 

Three  elected  members  of  the  university 
senate  will  serve  as  a  selection  committee 
each  year  to  consider  the  nominees  and  name 
the  winners.  Members  of  the  selection  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  to  1-year  terms  by 
the  university  president  in  his  role  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university  senate.  Selection  com- 
mittee memt>ers  wUl  not  be  eligible  for  the 
great  teacher  award  in  the  year  In  which 
they  are  engaged  as  judges  of  their  peers. 

Any  alumnus  or  faculty  member  may  nom- 
inate a  candidate.  Nominations  must  be  In 
writing  and  may  be  submitted  only  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Aliunnl  Federation.    Nomi- 


nations miist  be  postmarked  lao  later  than 
February  1,  1959,  to  be  cxmsldered  for  the 
1959  selection  of  great  teachers.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  program,  a  supporting  state- 
ment not  to  exceed  350  words  may  accompany 
a  nomination. 

ANNOXTNCEICENT   IN    SPKING 

Shortly  after  February  1  each  year,  the 
secretary  of  the  Alumni  Federation  will 
transmit  aU  nominations  to  the  selection 
committee  for  Its  deliberations.  At  a  uni- 
versity ceremony  sometime  in  the  spring, 
the  great  teachers  will  be  announced  and 
they  will  receive  their  citations  and  awards 
from  the  president  of  the  Alumni  Federation. 

The  proposal  for  the  awards  program  was 
initiated  last  year  by  the  alumni  communi- 
cations committee.  The  undertaking  was 
studied  and  planned  by  a  communications 
subcommittee  headed  by  Madeline  McWhln- 
ney,  '47GBA,  and  Martin  O.  Waldman,  '48V7. 
and  then  submitted  by  the  committee  chair- 
man. William  J.  Davison,  '39A,  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Alimalnl  Federation.  That 
body  approved  the  program  and  placed  it 
before  University  President  Carroll  V.  New- 
som.  He  greeted  the  plan  enthusiastically 
and  termed  it  an  excellent  means  of  encour- 
aging  and   rewarding  outstanding   teachers. 

Final  details  were  completed  by  a  univer- 
sity senate  committee  and  an  Alumni  Federa- 
tion committee,  working  Jointly.  Prof.  Hol- 
11s  R.  Cooley.  '370,  of  Washington  Square 
College,  was  chairman  of  this  six-man  body. 
Other  senate  members  were  Dean  O.  Rowland 
ColUns,  '22GBA,  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  and  Prof.  James  H. 
Mulligan.  Jr.,  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Federation  representatives  were  Mr.  David- 
son, B.  A.  Roes,  '25C,  alumni  secretary,  and 
Stanley  Sapln,  '34C,  director  of  alumni  com- 
munications. 

EXCELLENCE   IB    DEWNEP 

Professor  Cooley  stressed  that  the  award 
would  be  given  primarUy  for  present  excel- 
lence, rather  than  for  past  performance. 
"Continuing  effectiveness  over  a  period  of 
time  wUl  inevitably  carry  some  weight  with 
the  selection  committee,  however,"  he  said. 

"EzceUence  In  teachli^  implies  a  high 
level  of  success  in  leading  students  to  knowl- 
edge and  vmderstandlng  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter taught,"  Dr.  Cooley  stated.  "It  must  also 
be  judged  according  to  the  degree  and  qual- 
ity of  Inspiration  transmitted  to  students 
and  the  example  of  Intellectual  integrity  that 
Is  afforded  by  the  teacher." 

Any  member  of  the  faculty  Is  eligible  for 
great  teacher  designation  In  a  year  In  which 
he  has  taught  at  least  two  courses  through- 
out the  year.  "The  award  shall  be  made,"  the 
Cooley  committee  said,  "for  excellence  in 
teaching  without  discrimination  based  on 
school,  rank,  age,  sex.  or  distinction  not  di- 
rectly related  to  teaching." 

President  Newsom  has  named  as  mem- 
bers of  the  selection  conunittee  for  1959. 
Profs.  Harmon  M.  Chapman  of  University 
College,  Forrest  E.  Long,  '28Ed.,  of  the 
School  of  Education,  and  Godfrey  E.  Updike, 
'24L>.  of  the  School  of  Law. 

"GwtAT  Teachds  Akx  Okeat  Men" — Newsom 
The  following  Is  a  stetement  by  President 
Carroll  V.  Newsom  concerning  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Alumni  Federation  of  the  great 
teacher  awards: 

"In  all  the  great  cultural  traditions  of  the 
world  noted  teachers  have  held  special  po- 
sitions of  esteem.  This  is  Inevitable,  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  culture,  its  elaboration 
and  extension,  belong  essentially  to  those 
accepted  as  teachers.  The  scientist  points 
with  appreciation  to  a  teacher  who  stimu- 
lated and  inspired  him.  The  professional  or 
business  leader  recalls  with  enthusiasm  the 
teacher  who  opened  doors  or  painted  pic- 
tures. 

"The  teacher  who  is  revered  must  be  hum- 
ble; he  must  have  great  respect  for  people, 
their  interesU  and  their  abilities;    and   he 
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miut  be  dedicated  to  his  task.  Otherwise  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  mold  the  minds  of 
students  In  a  significant  way.  Thiis  great 
teachers  are  also  great  men.  so  homage  Is 
doubly  due  them  from  all  who  desire  the 
good  society  that  la  the  dream  at  men  every- 
where. 

"How  appropriate,  then,  that  the  alumni 
of  the  largest  private  university  In  the  land, 
with  Its  iinlque  tradition  that  many  Insti- 
tutions envy,  should  take  specific  steps  to 
recognize  in  a  tangible  way  the  great  teach- 
ers of  their  own  alma  mater.  It  la  so  very 
right  that  comment  Is  virtually  unnecessary. 
Certainly  the  action  itself  Is  a  tribute  to  a 
fine  body  of  men  and  women  who  have 
learned  what  is  really  meaningful  In  a  world 
of  questions  and  doubt." 

He  Was  a  Gkzat  Teaches 

The  great  teacher  awards  program  insti- 
tuted by  the  Alumni  Federation  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  bring  long  overdue 
recognition  and  reward  to  the  honorable 
profession  of  teaching.  Never  before  in  our 
country's  history  has  there  been  so  striking 
a  need  to  call  attention  to  the  educator,  to 
his  problems,  to  the  invaluable  service  he 
performs. 

New  York  University's  graduates,  through 
the  Alumni  Federation,  are  not  simply  giv- 
ing the  professor  a  pat  on  the  back.  They 
are  also  putting  some  tangible  evidence  of 
their   appreciation   into  his  pocket. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  title  "Great  Teacher" 
la  one  that  faculty  members  will  carry  with 
pride  and  distinction.  The  title  was  chosen 
for  the  simplest  of  reasons:  It  Is  a  phrase 
used  conversationally  time  and  again  when 
alumni  gather  for  homecomings  and  re- 
unions. Inevitably,  discussion  of  the  old 
days  will  lead  someone  to  refer  to  a  beloved 
professor.  Just  as  inevitable  is  the  reply. 
"Of  course  I  remember  him  •  •  •  he  was  a 
great  teacher." 

A  word  about  three  professors,  named 
Chapman.  Long,  and  Updike,  who  compose 
the  selection  committee  this  year  for  the 
great  teacher  awards.  The  Alumni  Federa- 
tion is  eager  to  see  these  gentlemen  over- 
worked late  this  winter,  once  the  nominating 
period  for  the  awards  closes.  Nothing  will 
please  the  proponents  of  the  awards  program 
better  than  that  Messrs.  Chapman.  Long,  and 
Updike  be  inundated  with  candidates.  To 
that  end,  alumni  and  faculty  are  urged  to 
nominate  those  teachers  they  deem  worthy 
of  acclaim  as  gp-eat  teachers. 


Great  Teacher  Program  Earns  Press 

Acclaim 

Widespread  acclaim  In  the  press,  over  the 
airwaves  and  in  university  ranks  greeted  last 
month's  announcement  by  the  Alumni  Fed- 
eration of  the  great  teacher  awards. 

The  program  honors  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty for  teaching  excellence.  Three  profes- 
sors will  be  cited  annually,  beginning  this 
academic  year,  and  each  will  receive  an 
award  of  $1,000  from  the  alumni. 

A  FINE  IDEA 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  saluted  the 
plan  editorially,  calling  it  a  fine  Idea. 

"There  are  many  ways  to  measure  a 
teacher's  worth,  of  course,"  the  Herald  Trib- 
une said.  "Certainly  the  academic  man  de- 
serves credit  for  the  writing  and  research 
that  he  does  In  his  special  area  of  scholar- 
ship, for  these  widen  our  horizons  of  knowl- 
edge. But  It  is  In  the  classroom  that  a  great 
teacher  truly  leaves  his  stamp. 

"It's  a  wise  student  who  recognizes  the 
great  teacher,"  the  newspaper  stated,  "and 
a    wise   university  that  honors  him." 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
also  gave  editorial  attention  to  the  program. 
Guntlng  President  Carroll  V.  Newsom,  who 
had  called  the  Alumni  Federation  project  "an 
excellent  means  of  encouraging  and  reward- 


ing outstanding  teachers,**  It  said,  "we 
fully  agree  and  hope  the  Idea  Is  contagious." 
Lowell  Thomas  told  his  WCBS  radio  audi- 
ence about  the  undertaking.  "Timely  recog- 
nition of  the  ImmeoM  importance  of  the 
teaching  profession,"  he  said.  "Thousand 
dollar  apples  for  teacher.  Who  knows, 
maybe  the  idea  will  spread  from  coast  to 
coast." 

TEACHI.MC  AN  A«T 

Max  Lerner,  author  and  lecturer,  praised 
the  program  in  his  column  in  the  New  York 
Post.  Said  Mr.  Lerner,  "I  like  the  idea  of  the 
New  York  University  alumni  who  are  pre- 
senting checks  for  41,000  annually  to  the 
three  men  who  win  the  great  teacher  awards. 
I  like  it  because  It  implies  that  teaching  is 
an  art,  and  a  competitive  one,  and  even  a 
great  one." 

Although  the  Alunml  Federation  Is  spon- 
soring the  program,  great  teachers  will  be 
chosen  by  their  colleagues.  Selection  will 
be  made  by  a  committee  of  three  elected 
members  of  the  university  senate.  Commit- 
tee members  will  b«  appointed  to  1-year 
terms  by  the  university  pres^ldent  as  head  of 
the  senate.  They  will  not  be  eligible  for 
the  award  In  the  yet.r  they  serve  as  judges. 

President  Newsom  has  named  as  members 
of  the  selection  committee  for  1959,  Profs. 
Harmon  M.  Chapman,  of  University  College: 
Forrest  E.  Long.  '28Etl.  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation; and  Godfrey  E.  Updike.  ■24L.  of  the 
School  of  Law. 

Any  alumnus  or  faculty  member  may 
nominate  a  candldat>^  Nominations  should 
be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fed- 
eration, at  100  Wuiihlngton  Square,  New 
York  3.  They  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  February  1,  to  be  considered  for  the 
1959  selection  of  great  teachers.  A  support- 
ing statement,  not  tci  exceed  350  words,  may 
accompany  a  nomination. 


AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  addn^ss  an  inquiry  to  the 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  day  and  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  cannot 
speak  as  to  the  balance  of  the  time  today, 
other  than  to  assume  the  Senate  will 
stay  in  session  as  long  as  any  Senator 
desires  to  address  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
anticipate  action  on  legislation  of  any 
type,  because  the  committees  have  not 
organized  as  yet. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BEN- 
NETT in  the  chair).  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  time 
is  the  joint  meeting  to  be  held  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  specific  information  as  to 
the  time  of  the  joint  meeting  tomorrow. 
The  joint  meetings  take  place  usually  at 
12:30.  Perhaps  that  will  be  the  case 
tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 :45 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  11:45  a.m. 
tomorrow.  I  may  ask  to  modify  that 
order  later.  If  the  time  of  the  joint  meet- 
ing Is  to  be  12:30. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  will  be  no  busi- 
ness transacted  other  than  routine  busi- 
ness. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  shocked  to  read  the  following  from 
an  Associated  Press  dLspatch  this  morn- 
ing: 

Republican  congressional  leaders  came  out 
of  a  meeting  with  President  Eisenhower 
today,  and  declared  that  the  Democratic 
housing  legislation  would  throw  the  admin- 
istration's budget  substantially  out  of  kilter. 

They  said  they  had  also  talked  with  the 
President  about  airport  development  and 
that  Elsenhower  is  intent  on  holding  the 
cost  line  In  this  field 

House  GOP  leader.  Chaslks  A.  Hau.>ck.  of 
Indiana,  said  the  administration  airport  pro- 
gram will  emphasize  the  safety  of  passengers. 
He  added  that  such  things  as  construction 
of  tremendous  terminals  with  fancy  restau- 
rants and  bars  is  not  contemplated  under  the 
administration  program. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  the  present 
occupants  of  the  White  House  read  the 
bills  which  they  veto.  Since  this  state- 
ment comes  directly  from  the  minority 
leader  in  the  House  after  a  conversation 
with  the  President.  I  am  appalled  at 
what  appears  to  be  complete  iRnorance 
of  what  was  in  the  bill  which  was  vetoed 
last  year,  or  what  is  in  the  bill.  S.  1, 
which  I  Introduced  this  year  with  44 
other  Senators.  I  quote  from  page  4, 
line  5  of  the  bill,  S.  1,  which  is  pending 
today,  a  provision  identical  to  that  in  the 
bill  wliich  the  Pi-esident  vetoed; 

COSTS    NOT    ALLOWED 

(b)  With  respect  to  amounts  obligated 
after  June  30.  1959.  the  cost  of  acquisition 
or  construction  of  that  part  of  a  project 
intended  for  use  sia  a  ptassenger  automobile 
parking  facility,  and  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  those  parts  of  passenger  or  freight 
terminal  buildings  and  other  alrjxirt  admin- 
istrative buildings  intended  for  use  as  bars, 
cocktail  lounges,  night  clubs,  theaters,  pri- 
vate clubs,  garages,  hotel  rooms,  commercial 
offices,  or  gamerooms  or  such  other  xise 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator. 
Is  not  essential  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
those  persons  using  airports  for  public  avia- 
tion purposes,  shall  not  be  an  allowable 
project  cost  under  this  Act. 

That  is  about  as  plain  as  English  can 
be  written.    Yet  we  find  the  newly  chosen 

House  minority  leader  making  the  state- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred  after 
coming  from  a  conversation  with  the 
President  who  last  year  vetoed  a  bill  with 
identical  language,  specifically  ruling  out 
such  projects,  and  specifically  placing 
the  power  in  the  administration's  ap- 
pointive Federal  Aviation  Administrator 
to  rule  out  similar  projects  which  are  not 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  public. 

I  feel  that  someone  Is  not  reading  the 
bills  which  are  vetoed.  I  feel  that  lead- 
ers in  one  body  of  the  Congress  have  not 
informed  themselves,  or  have  not  been 
properly  informed  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

The  Presidents  budget,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Congre.ss,  recommended  in- 
creased taxes  on  certain  fuels.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  recommendation  is  de- 
signed to  prejudice  and  increase  the  cost 
of  transportation  in  two  fields — and  two 
fields  only — namely,  aviation  and  auto- 
mobile transport,  including  trucklines 
and  buslines. 

No  tax  penalty  whatever  Is  suggested 
with  respect  to  railroads,   which   have 
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been  in  the  driver's  ueat  for  6  long  years 
in  this  administration,  while  aviation 
has  been  penalized.  Now  we  find  a  pro- 
posal for  new  legislation  increasing  the 
tax  on  aviation  gasoline  from  2  cents  to 
4>2  cents  a  gallon,  and  increasing  the 
tax  on  Jet  fuel  from  zero  to  AVz  cents. 

Jet  fuels  will  be  the  bat  ic  fuels  of  to- 
morrow's aviation.  Yet  we  have  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  total  cost  of  a  gal- 
lon of  Jet  fuel  by  almost  100  percent. 

The  proposal  is  poorly  thought  out. 
It  has  not  been  properly  studied.  The 
yield  in  a  gallon  of  Jet  fuel,  in  terms  of 
propulsion  energy  for  an  airplane,  does 
not  approach  the  yield  c<f  a  gallon  of 
high  octane  gas;  but  because  of  over- 
simplification, or  a  complete  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  a  uniform  tax  of 
four  and  a  half  cents  a  gallon  is  pro- 
posed CHI  both  Jet  fuels  and  aviation 
gasoline. 

It  seems  significant  that  this  record- 
breaking  tax  is  proposed  to  be  applied 
to  aviation  fuels.  As  I  nicall  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator  says  that 
the  cost  of  airline  transportation  would 
be  increased  by  some  10  i>ercent. 

It  is  proi>osed  to  increase  these  taxes 
more  and  more,  when  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  do  less  and  less  for  avia- 
tion. While  it  is  asking  for  increased 
taxes  on  aviation  gas  and  jet  fuel,  the 
administration  proposes  to  withdraw 
from  the  program  which,  over  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  would  furnish  the 
landing  fields  and  alrpwrts  so  vitally 
necessary  to  air  transportation. 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  this  tax 
is  being  applied  so  as  to  discriminate 
against  other  forms  of  transportation,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  railroads.  How- 
ever, favoritism  on  the  pitrt  of  this  ad- 
ministration toward  railroads  is  nothing 
new.  As  I  have  stated,  it  has  existed 
for  6  long  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  say  something  about  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  Inauguration  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  comment  on  the  observa- 
tion   made    by    my    distinguished    and 

scholarly  friend  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 

MonroneyI. 

As  I  listened  to  the  adjectives  employed 
in  the  discussion  I  thought  of  the  time 
when  Noah  Webster's  wile  caught  him 
kissing  the  maid.  His  wife,  seeing  this 
osculatory  p>€rfonnance,  said,  "Why, 
Noah.  I'm  surprised." 

Mr.  Webster  said,  "Oh,  no,  my  dear, 
I  am  surprised;  you  are  astonished." 

So  my  good  friend  is  astonished,  he 
is  surprised,  he  is  shocked,  he  is  ap- 
palled, and  I  believe  he  is  bewildered, 
by  the  statement  this  morning  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal-aid-to-airports  bill. 

However.  I  believe  there  are  a  great 
many  people  in  the  country  who  will 
not  be  appalled,  who  will  not  be  shocked, 
who  will  not  be  bewildered,  and  who  will 
not  be  astonished,  if  only  we  undertake 
to  address  ourselves  a  little  to  frugality 
and  bring  the  national  budget  into  bal- 
ance. 

I  have  referred  to  the  budget  as  the 
national  pocketbook.  We  cannot  take 
anything  out  of  it  unless  we  put  some- 
thing in  It.  Every  child  knows  that.  I 
have  seen  little  girls  who  received  pocket- 
books  for  Christmas.    A  little  girl  imme- 


diately opens  the  pocketbook  to  see  what 
is  in  it.  Something  must  be  put  into  it 
first.  So  we  put  something  in  the  pocket- 
book.  If  we  imdertake  to  remain  within 
the  limits  of  the  pocketbook,  we  will 
have  a  little  nestegg.  That  would  be  a 
pretty  comfortable  feeling  for  the  years 
ahead. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  made  an  extended  trip  through 
Europe.  When  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try he  made  a  report.  In  the  report  he 
made  two  pointed  observations.  The  fii-st 
deals  with  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar  on  the  part  of  people 
who  are  intelligent  and  perceptive  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  when  confidence  abroad 
vanishes  and  confidence  at  home  disap- 
j)ears.  watch  out.  It  is  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, God  willing — and  I  say  it  rever- 
ently— for  us  to  separate  the  sheep  from 
the  goats.  We  are  going  to  find  out  who 
the  spenders  are  and  who  the  people  are 
who  are  dedicated  to  a  sound  and  secure 
country. 

We  cannot  spend  the  coimtry  rich.  It 
has  been  tried  before  under  the  philoso- 
phy of  John  Maynard  Keynes.  I  believe 
the  greatest  thing  he  ever  said  was,  "In 
the  long  nm,  we  will  all  be  dead."  He 
ought  to  know,  because  he  is  dead. 

I  did  not  want  to  make  a  speech  on 
this  subject  at  this  time. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  having 
mentioned  the  sheep  and  goats,  I  won- 
der whether  after  studying  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  he  does  not  believe  that 
Congress  is  being  taken  for  a  herd  of 
goats.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  figures  and  his  "guessti- 
mates," has  any  hope  that  Congress  will 
levy  additional  consumer  taxes  in  the 
amount  of  $600  million,  or  believes  that 
the  administration  is  today  advocating  a 
balanced  budget.  The  budget  carmot  be 
balanced  unless  Congress  is  disposed  to 

enact  consumer  taxes  which  bear  heav- 
iest on  the  workingman  who,  for  exam- 
ple, must  have  gasoline  to  drive  his  car 
to  work,  and  who  must  pay  a  1-cent  tax 
above  the  4-cent  cost  of  mailing  a  letter. 

If  a  Democratic  President  had  sub- 
mitted the  budget,  it  would  have  been 
out  of  balance,  because  we  should  not 
include  as  income  what  the  President 
hopes  Congress  will  enact  by  way  of  new 
taxes.  Consequently  It  is  nothing  but 
fiction  to  say  that  it  is  a  balanced  budget. 
It  will  foci  none  except  those  who  do 
not  read  carefully.  The  administration 
is  not  sending  a  balanced  budget  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  get  into  a  budget  dis- 
cussion. I  am  saving  my  remarks  for 
a  later  date.  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  the  reference  to  sheep  and 
goats  has  no  personal  connotation,  and 
is  a  phrase  we  have  often  used  in  our 
comments.  However,  I  shall  come  to 
grips  with  the  subject  with  some  vigor 
at  a  later  date.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER'S  FIRST  IN- 
AUGURATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  6  years 
ago  today  Dwight  Ellsenhower  became 
President. 

The  sovereign  people  chose  him  by  the 
greatest  majority  ever  given  any  man  for 
that  office. 

Before  election,  he  said,  "Our  single 
purpose  is  to  serve  their  interests,  guard 
and  extend  their  rights,  and  strengthen 
the  America  we  love." 

Often  in  that  6-year  period,  he  must 
have  refiected  upon  the  burdens  which 
he  assumed  as  the  Nation's  leader — bur- 
dens that  no  political  piety  and  no  par- 
tisan wit  can  obscure  or  minimize. 

When  he  took  office,  death  was  still 
parading  through  the  bunkers  and  over 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Korea. 

Dignity  and  good  manners  had  taken 
a  holiday,  and  such  terms  as  "liar," 
"snolly  goster"  were  justified  as  a  part 
of  our  political  jargon. 

Communists  were  a  substantial  prob- 
lem in  Government. 

When  people  said,  "I  never  had  It  so 
good,"  they  carelessly  forgot  that  pros- 
perity, such  as  it  was,  was  built  on  arma- 
ment and  young  blood. 

There  was  a  mountain  of  unpaid  bills. 

Money  taken  from  the  i>eople  In  the 
form  of  taxes  was  at  an  all-time  peak. 

The  people's  money  was  not  enough 
to  pay  the  current  bills. 

The  budget,  under  which  President 
Eisenhower  had  to  operate  the  first 
year — prepared  not  by  him  and  his  as- 
sociates, but  by  those  who  preceded 
him-^-called  for  spending  nearly  10  bil- 
lion more  than  what  the  Federal  tax 
collector  expected  to  take  from  people's 

pockets. 

The  farm  program  In  force  when 
Dveight  Eisenhower  crossed  the  White 
House  threshold  as  President  was  cal- 
culated to  fill  Government  storage  bins 
with  wheat  and  com,  cotton  and  tobacco, 
oils  and  fats,  and  dairy  products  in  a 
few  short  months. 

Hostilities  in  Europe  had  come  to  an 
end  8  years  before,  and  yet  there  were 
no  peace  treaties  with  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  road  ahead  was  a  rough,  painful, 
tortuous  road  to  travel.  It  took  courage 
and  dedication.  On  this  road.  Dwight 
Eisenhower  walked  slowly,  but  he  never 
walked  backward. 

There  was  a  better  stewardship  of  the 
people's  money.  They  were  able  to  keep 
more  of  it  through  a  $7  billion  reduction 
in  taxes.  More  stirpluses  went  abroad 
and  to  people  at  home,  instead  of  being 
destroyed.  The  level  of  prices  which  peo- 
ple paid  was  held  down. 

The  Nation  got  more  security  for  less 
outlay.  There  was  a  steady,  effective, 
and  undramatic  effort  to  improve  the  na- 
tional security  in  every  field. 

The  sadly  neglected  area  of  missiles 
and  rocketry  was  promptly  explored  and 
zealously  developed.  There  were  no 
manufactured  crises. 

What  might  in  other  days  have  been 
permitted  to  stir  national  emotions  into 
a  crisis — Vietnam,  Guatemala,  Formosa, 
Berlin,  Lebanon.  Suez — were  treated 
firmly,  without  theatrical  trimminr>. 
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A  recession — ^rather  well  behind  us 
now — was  handled  sensibly  and  sym- 
pathetically. 

The  ever  deeper  thrust  of  Government 
into  private  business  was  restrained  and 
reversed. 

For  the  first  time  in  decades,  civil 
rights  received  adequate  and  firm  atten- 
tion. 

Over  and  above  all  was  the  healing 
force  of  a  warm  i>ersonaIity.  restrained 
in  language,  dedicated  in  spirit,  cogni- 
zant and  abreast  of  progress,  alert  to 
danger,  aware  of  national  needs,  and  de- 
termined that  human  dignity  and  human 
freedom  were  priceless  ends  in  them- 
selves. 

It  takes  3  years  to  produce  a  head  of 
beef.  It  takes  6  years  to  build  a  battle- 
ship. Yet  in  6  years  a  Nation  of  175 
million  people,  with  its  complicated  but 
eflBcient  system  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, under  the  giiidance  of  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  reoriented  itself  and  was 
returned  to  the  high  road  of  expansion, 
balanced  freedom,  security,  peace,  and 
unlimited  potential. 

In  that  time,  Dwight  Eisenhower  has 
been  excoriated  and  assailed,  but  he  was 
always  restrained.  He  was  maligned,  but 
his  character  shone  as  a  suflBcient 
answer.  He  was  frequently  vilified,  but 
answered  vilification  with  humility  and 
meekness.  He  was  often  assailed,  but  he 
remembered  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
great  moral  Nation. 

Through  it  all.  Dwight  Eisenhower  has 
stood  like  a  rock,  composed,  firm,  digni- 
fied, and  worthy  of  the  leadership  which 
he  afforded  this  Nation. 

If  those  who  continue  to  shout  about 
leadership  had  simply  permitted  them- 
selves a  httle  followership  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  provided  the  roadmap 
which  will  take  this  country  to  new 
levels  of  contentment,  prosperity,  p>eace, 
and  the  expanded  enjoyment  of  living, 
the  progress  of  the  people  would  have 
been  even  greater. 

Truly,  Dwight  Eisenhower  has  done  a 
good  work  on  this  favored  land. 

For  the  next  730  days  he  will  still  be — 
God  willing,  and  may  we  pray  for  him — 
and  I  pray  for  him — the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Seven  hundred  thirty 
days  is  a  long  time  in  a  world  where 
events  move  so  swiftly.  In  that  time  and 
under  his  benign  and  dedicated  guidance, 
the  Nation  can  move  fast  and  far  on  the 
road  of  solvency,  security,  freedom,  and 
the  discharge  of  the  proper  and  legit- 
imate functions  of  Government. 

We  salute  Dwight  ELsenhower  as  a 
great  public  servant  for  work  magnifi- 
cently done. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  minority  leader  upon  his 
address.  I  wholeheartedly  join  with  him 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  6  years  of  con- 
structive leadership  in  the  White  House. 
In  addition.  I  wish  for  the  President 
many  more  years  of  service  to  our  Na- 
tion— including  the  next  two  in  the 
White  House — as  well  as  personal  well- 
being  and  happiness. 

Few  men  In  our  history  have  given 
the  country  such  long  and  distinguished 
.•crvlce  as  has  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 
Certainly  no  one — military  leader  and 


President — ^has  served  in  more  complex 
and  challenging  times. 

During  his  term  of  office.  President 
Eisenhower  has  provided  the  Nation 
with  constructive  leadership,  as  has 
been  so  well  said  by  the  minority  leader. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  that  in 
a  moment. 

For  the  most  part.  I  have  considered 
it  a  privilege  to  support  most  of  the 
President's  programs.  True,  there  have 
been  times  when  I  have  differed  with 
him.  We  recognize  that  no  two  think- 
ing men  can,  of,  all  times,  on  every  issue, 
reach  the  same  conclusion  or  agree  on 
every  issue. 

Overall,  the  President  has  provided 
us  with  what  :America  needs  most:  a 
commonscnse,  realistic,  middle-of-the- 
road  kind  of  leadership,  in  striving  for 
peace  in  a  troubled  world  and  in  pre- 
paring forward-looking  programs  for 
domestic  progress. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  attempting  to  chart  a  middle- 
of-tlie-road  course  in  difficult  times  is 
choosing  the  easy  way.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  conclusion.  Such  a  feeling  is 
far  from  the  truth. 

Designing  and  adhering  to  such  a  pro- 
gram takes  vision,  patience,  and  a  real- 
istic willingness  to  be  "shot  at"  verbally, 
politically,  and  otherwise,  by  the  ex- 
tremists, both  from  the  left  and  the 
right,  not  only  from  the  opposite  party, 
but,  at  tmies,  from  one's  own  party. 

The  President  has  demonstrated  cour- 
age, steadfastness,  and  resoluteness  in 
adhering  to  the  support  of  such  pro- 
grams for  the  Nation.  I  deeply  respect 
him  for  it. 

As  we  read  the  newspapers,  we  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  wherever  the 
President  goes  the  people  trust  him. 
They  know  he  is  honest  and  reliable. 
Why?  Because  they  know  he  is  one  of 
them.  He  is  one  who  has  great  faith  in 
God  and  great  faith  in  his  beloved 
America. 

The  philosophy  of  the  President  Is 
best  expressed  in  his  own  words  as  "lib- 
eral in  its  human  concern,  conservative 
in  its  economic  proposals,  constructive, 
dynamic,  and  optimistic  in  its  appraisal 
of  the  future." 

During  his  Presidency,  President 
Eisenhower  has  helped  our  Nation  to 
write  a  chapter  of  progress,  of  which 
we  and  posterity  can  be  justly  proud. 

As  we  look  toward  the  future,  I  re- 
iterate my  deep  respect  for  his  long 
record  of  outstanding  service.  I  wish 
for  him  a  future  bright  with  satisfac- 
tion in  service  and  personal  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  first  inaugura- 
tion of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  express- 
ing appreciation  for  the  service  of  this 
illustrious  American  as  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

During  the  past  6  years,  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower has  worked  with  Republicans  and 
Democrats  aUke  in  his  sincere  effoi-ts  to 
preserve  peace  with  honor,  and  a  pros- 
perity based  on  expanding  living  stand- 
ards, rather  than  bloodshed. 


He  has  served  conscientiously  and 
with  dignity,  in  the  realization  that  his 
office  represents  many  of  the  greatest 
traditions  and  the  most  fervent  aspira- 
tions of  our  Nation. 

Dwight  Elsenhower  has  been  a  most 
capable,  outstanding  Executive,  and  a 
great  leader  of  a  great  people. 

We  thank  him  for  his  service  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  sixth  year  of  our  great 
President  In  office  and  the  beginning  of 
his  seventh  year,  I  wish  to  speak  about 
the  debt  and  the  obligation  which  I  feel 
the  people  of  this  country  owe  to  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dwight  Elsenhower 
has  brought  to  the  Presidency  a  dignity 
and  a  quality  which  has  been  lacking  in 
this  country  for  many  years.  In  all  the 
course  of  the  trying  times  which  he  has 
had  in  the  last  6  years.  I  think  it  Is  to 
be  noted  by  us  and  by  the  American  peo- 
ple that  not  once  has  he  raised  his  voice 
in  arraying  class  against  class,  group 
again.st  group,  or  partisan  against  par- 
tisan. But  In  it  all  he  has  spoken  to 
Americans,  as  he  was  sp>eaking  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  during  these  years  he 
has  been  troubled  with  many  great  prob- 
lems. I  think  of  seme  of  them  which 
have  arisen  during  my  short  tenure  In 
the  Senate :  The  first  Quemoy  matter,  the 
Esiyptian  matter,  the  Far  East  matter, 
the  Arab  matter.  And  I  think  of  the 
Berlin  matter  and  of  the  Korean  war. 
In  all  these  matters — which  he  did  not 
create;  instead,  either  they  existed  be- 
fore he  came  into  office,  or  the  factors 
leading  to  their  development  were  al- 
ready in  existence — he  has  acted  boldly 
and  forthrightly  for  all  of  us. 

There  are  those  who  have  disagreed 
with  him,  and  there  are  those  who  will 
disagree  with  him  in  the  future.  But  one 
thing  which  I  believe  all  of  us  can  say 
on  this  anniversary  is  that  he  has  rep- 
resented the  United  States  in  all  these 
troublesome  areas  and  in  all  these 
troublesome  times  with  constant  prog- 
ress, with  his  mind  constantly  upon  the 
ideal  of  self-goverrmient,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  also  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
entire  world,  and  at  no  time  has  he 
stooped  to  personalities  or  to  small  ap- 
proaches to  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  President 
Eisenhower  had  difficult  personal  times 
from  a  health  standpoint  during  one 
period  of  his  Presidency,  even  then  his 
leadership  shone  forth  like  the  true  light 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
provide. 

On  this  anniversary  I  say  that  all 
Americans  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  standing  up,  In  his  leadership — 
with  others,  when  possible;  alone,  when 
necessary — with  a  complete  and  selfless 
devotion  to  the  three  coordinate  branches 
of  our  Government,  and  to  the  Consti- 
tution upon  which  our  Goverrunent  is 
based. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  this  occasion  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 6  years  is  a  long  time — long  enough 
to  take  the  measure  of  a  man. 
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I  congratulate  the  President  upon  this 
sixth  anniversary.  They  hare  been  6 
important  years  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Republic. 

There  are  many  points  upon  which  the 
President  and  I  have  differences.  I  be- 
lieve he  knows  those  points.  I  have 
never  been  reticent  in  advancing  them 
or  tclUng  him  of  my  feelings. 

But  our  differences  are  accompanied 
ty  a  warm,  personal  affection  upon  my 
part.  And  they  are  also  accompanied 
by  respect  for  his  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  his  great  patriotism. 

I  have  never  believed  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  opposition  to  oppose.  I 
have  believed  that  It  Is  the  business  of 
the  opposition  to  advance  constructive 
alternatives  when  such  alternatives  are 
indicated. 

I  have  never  hesitated  to  support  the 
President  when  I  thought  he  wsis  right. 

The  real  genius  of  our  democracy  is 
that  we  have  means,  other  than  bullets 
and  bayonets,  of  resolving  our  political 
differences. 

Again.  I  congratulate  the  President 
and  his  lovely  and  gracious  wife  upon 
this  anniversary.  I  hope — and  my  hope 
Is  warm— that  they  are  looking  forward 
to  many  more  years  of  happiness. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hartkc  in  the  chau-).  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts fMr.  Saltonstall  1 . 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  add  a  few  words  of  tribute 
to  those  which  already  have  been  spoken 
about  our  President,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

In  January  1951,  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
decide  to  support  him  as  a  candidate  for 
election  to  high  ofHce.  I  have  never 
regretted  the  decision  I  made  at  that 
time. 

I  admired  him  for  his  leadership  of 
oxir  Armed  Forces  abroad,  and  later  as 
the  leader  of  the  NATO  forces,  and  later 
as  the  president  of  Columbia  University. 

During  the  past  8  years  of  his  service, 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  with 
him  approximately  once  every  week  while 
Congress  has  been  in  session.  All  of  us 
who  participate  in  those  meetings  are 
impressed  by  his  sincerity  of  purpose  in 
attempting  to  obtain  greater  security  for 
the  United  States  and  a  more  peaceful 
world.  In  those  discussions  I  have  never 
heard  a  word  of  partisanship  or  anything 
except  concern  with  opportunities  to 
develop  a  more  peaceful  world. 

He  has  had  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  perhaps  more  leaders  in  the 
world  than  has  any  other  man  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

So  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
him  lead  us  at  this  difflcvdt  time.  Dur- 
ing his  entire  period  of  service  he  has 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  better  and  a  mora 
peaceful  world. 

On  domestic  Issues,  I  have  heard  him 
ask,  countless  times,  "What  is  right? 
What  is  best?"— not  "What  is  politically 
advantageous?"  Instead,  he  constantly 
Is  asking.  "What  Is  right  and  best  for  the 
great  majority  of  our  people?" 


President  Elsenhower  Is  a  good  family 
man.  He  has  a  fine  son  and  a  fine 
daughter-in-law  and  four  fine  grand- 
children. He  wants  for  this  country  a 
better  opportimity  for  the  yoimg  people 
who  are  coming  along  to  lead  a  happier 
and  more  lisef ul  life  and  a  more  peaceful 
life  than  he  has  had. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  his  work  diu-ing 
the  last  6  years;  and  we  wish  to  him  2 
more  years  of  good  service  as  the  leader 
of  our  great  country,  in  giving  all  of  us 
a  better  opportunity  for  world  peace  and 
a  better  opportunity  to  live  happily  in 
this  great  land  of  ours. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  desire  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  BusHl. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  join  in 
the  tributes  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRicsEN],  and  my  other  colleagues  upon 
this  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  has  been  a  great 
President.  He  is  distinguished  for  many 
remarkable  characteristics — but  most  of 
all,  I  believe,  for  being  wholly  conscien- 
tious in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
He  has  never  attempted  to  fool  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  any  time.  I  challenge 
those  who  are  critical  of  him  to  assert 
with  any  degree  of  correctness  that  he 
has  ever  attempted  to  deceive  or  fool 
the  American  people  up  to  this  very  min- 
ute. I  think  that  is  why,  throughout 
the  6  years,  he  has  held  so  high  a  meas- 
ure of  approval  amongst  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  why  even  today 
he  holds  such  a  large  measure  of  re- 
spect and  affection  among  all  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  this  anniversary  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  President  has  just 
submitted  his  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  We  have  heard  some  attacks  of 
a  political  nattire  upon  that  budget.  I 
should  like  to  observe  that,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  I  doubt  that  any  ^si- 
dent  has  ever  worked  harder  on  his  own 
budget  than  President  Elsenhower  has 
worked  on  the  budget  which  he  just  sent 
to  the  Congress  yesterday. 

The  President  has  sent  his  budget  to 
Congress  at  a  very  critical  time,  per- 
haps the  most  critical  peacetime  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation.  He  sent  the 
budget  to  Congress  at  a  time  when  the 
credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  matter,  for  the  first  time,  of 
some  suspicion  in  the  far  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  with  a 
speech  by  WilUam  McChesney  Martin, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  after  he 
returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world 
recently.  He  said,  in  a  speech  in  Chi- 
cago, which  I  placed  in  the  Congwcs- 
sioNAL  Record,  that  he  noticed,  in  the 
Far  East,  amongst  some  of  the  countries 
we  are  trying  to  help  and  have  been 
trying  to  help,  a  growing  suspicion  about 
the  soundness  of  the  American  dollar. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  said  before,  and 
I  say  on  this  anniversary,  that  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant single  bulwark  of  defense  of  the 


free  world  today.  I  am  satisfied  the 
President  of  the  United  States  knows 
that.  It  is  because  he  believes  it  so  sin- 
cerely that  he  has  taken  up  the  fight  for 
fiscal  soundness  of  this  Government  with 
a  determination  that  I  do  not  recall  any 
other  President  has  ever  taken  into 
such  a  fight. 

The  service  of  President  Eisenhower 
has  taken  place  in  a  period  when  we 
have  been  almost  constantly  in  danger. 
During  the  remaining  2  years  of  his  term 
tills  danger  may  increase. 

Criticism  has  been  made  at  times  of 
the  President's  foreign  policy,  which  I  do 
not  think  has  varied  too  much  from  that 
of  the  preceding  administration,  but  in 
many  respects  has  been  very  similar. 
Those  who  have  made  attacks  upon  the 
foreign  policy  should  paiise  and  bear  in 
mind  that  foreign  poUcy  today  must  be 
made  under  tremendous  difficulties,  un- 
der constant  threats,  and  in  the  face  of 
an  ermiity  which  this  covmtry  has  never 
confronted  before  in  our  history. 

So  I  believe  President  Eisenhower  has 
measured  up,  in  these  6  years,  to  the 
expectations  of  the  American  people.  I 
hope  that  his  strength  may  hold  in  the 
remaining  two  years  of  his  term,  so  that 
he  may  continue  to  render  the  honest, 
patriotic,  and  devoted  services  to  our 
people  which  have  characterized  these 
past  6  years. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  join  with  those  who  have 
spoken  previously,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  in  congrattQating  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  our  country  as  he  enters  his 
seventh  year  in  the  White  House. 

It  will  be  a  lasting  mark  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  Dwight  Eisenhower  that, 
emerging  from  the  war  as  one  of  our 
great  heroes,  acquiring  a  brilliant  repu- 
tation as  an  educator  in  this  country,  he 
agreed  to  become  the  candidate  for 
President  of  the  political  party  to  which 
I  belong.  Thereafter,  as  a  result  of  a 
vigorous  and  grueling  campaign,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  office  in  as  severe  a  time 
as  om-  country  has  ever  known,  or,  in- 
deed, as  has  ever  been  known  in  all  re- 
corded history. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate,  like  men 
and  women  in  the  country,  will  disagree 
on  occasion  with  some  of  the  policies 
which  have  been  laid  down  and  which 
are  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  present 
administration,  but  there  is  no  Ameri- 
can, in  or  out  of  Government,  who  can- 
not but  salute  a  dedicated  American 
leader  who  has  worked  devotedly  and 
patiently  for  peace  with  honor,  not  alone 
for  his  country  and  for  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, but  for  all  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
I  am  very  glad,  therefore,  to  say.  in 
common  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  with  my  fellow  citizens  in  the 
country,  "Godspeed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Good  health  and 
long  life,  and  in  the  2  years  which 
remain  of  his  term,  may  all  success 
crown  his  efforts." 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  marks  the  end  of  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's 6  years  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  During  that  time  he  has  person- 
ified to  a  unique  degree  the  desire  and 
hope  of  the  American  pec^le.  Indeed  peo- 
ple everjrwhere,  for  peace. 
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The  earnestness  of  his  striving,  the 
sincerity  of  his  efforts,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. He  has  worked  patiently  and 
determinedly  even  under  the  most  try- 
ing circumstances.  He  has  refused  to  be 
intimidated,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has 
allowed  nothing  to  discourage  him  from 
further  efforts  to  reach  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  many  critical  problems  con- 
fronting the  world. 

Nothing  is  more  typical  of  the  man  and 
his  endeavor  than  the  establishment  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
First  put  forward  by  the  President  in  a 
speech  to  the  United  Nations,  the  pro- 
posal so  captured  the  imagination  of  na- 
tions all  over  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
Union  found  it  desirable  to  give  up  its 
initial  opposition  to  it. 

It  is  his  concern  in  this  kind  of  con- 
structive international  action  that  has 
made  President  Eisenhower  the  great 
symbol  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
There  may  be  differences  on  domestic 
policy  among  us;  there  may  be  varying 
views  on  details  of  the  emphases  in- 
volved in  our  foreign  programs  and 
international  policies.  But  surely  we 
are  all  one  in  support  of  that  unremitting 
search  for  the  achievement  of  lasting 
peace  to  which  the  President  has  dedi- 
cated himself. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  their  observance 
of  the  sixth  anniversary  of  Dwight 
Eisenhower's  first  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  these  have  been  the 
best  6  years  for  the  American  people  in 
their  history. 

Ehiring  this  over  half  decade  begin- 
ning with  January  of  1953.  more  Amer- 
icans have  earned  and  kept  better  wages 
and  incomes  than  in  any  other  like  pe- 
riod of  time  since  the  founding  of  this 
Republic. 

As  Americans,  we  have  grown  so  ac- 
customed to  peace,  plenty,  and  prosper- 
ity under  the  leadership  of  President 
Eisenhower  that  we  fail  to  remember 
some  of  the  problems  preceding  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Preceding  the  time  President  Eisen- 
hower took  office,  a  great  majority  of  the 
American  people — Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike — had  lost  faith  in  the 
honesty,  integrity,  and  reliability  of 
those  who  served  them  in  government. 

I  think  I  should  mention  that  today 
the  world  is  at  peace.  Here  at  home  the 
gross  national  product,  personal  income, 
consumer  expenditures,  individual  assets 
and  scores  of  other  economic  indicators 
are  at  alltime  highs.  A  boom  year  is 
predicted  for  1959. 

All  of  this  has  been  achieved  without 
the  stimulus  of  a  shooting  war.  Right 
now  Americans  are  at  work  building 
more,  earning  more,  saving  more,  buying 
more,  and  investing  more  than  at  any 
time  during  previous  administrations. 

The  unparalleled  record  of  peace, 
progress,  and  prosperity  during  the  6 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
is  the  best  evidence  that  it  has  met  the 
problems  of  the  past  and  that  it  can  and 
will  solve  those  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
Others  have  discussed  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  administration  and  history 
will  record  the  accomplishments,  but  I 


want  to  mention  the  human  side  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  President  has  stated  on  several 
occasions  that  he  is  liberal  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  human  problems  and  con- 
servative in  regard  to  material  things. 

His  background  and  his  very  nature  as 
an  individual  make  it  easy  for  him  to 
have  a  personal  interest  in  the  problems 
that  are  closest  to  the  hearts  of  our 
citizens. 

In  the  January  19  issue  of  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  there  was  published  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  entitled  "The  Human 
Side  of  Ike  "  which  I  shall  read  into  tlie 
Record: 

There  never  has  been  a  President  who 
hasn't    had    his    critics    of    all    kinds — little 

critics,  big  critics,  hot  critics,  cold  critics, 
and.  of  course,  nvimerous  critics. 

Dwight  Elsenhower,  being  President,  auto- 
matically qualifies  for  any  kind  of  criticism 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  also  those  abroad, 
throw  his  way. 

But  Presidents  have  personalities,  even  as 
do  their  critics,  and  If  some  of  our  Chief 
Executives  have  been  reticent  and  forbid- 
ding and  extremely  formal  In  their  appear- 
ances, certainly  Mr.  Elsenhower  Isn't  one  of 
them. 

The  intensely  human  side  of  the  President 
was  shown  In  Washington  this  week  when  he 
appeared  before  the  National  Press  Club.  His 
visit  to  the  club  came  at  a  time  when  C.ipltal 
newsmen  had  been  complaining  loudly  about 
Infrequency  of  White  House  press  confer- 
ences and  criticizing  Mr.  Eisenhower  for  be- 
ing aloof  from  the  country  In  the  Elxecutlve 
M\n,'-lon. 

But  when  President  Elsenhower  stood  up 
before  the  club  and  invited  questioning  from 
his  audience,  he  was  Ike  Elsenhower  and 
playing  that  warming  role  to  the  hilt.  If  his 
audience  had  been  critical  in  days  past,  they 
were  won  over,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  by 
the  warmth  and  the  high  good  humor  of  the 
President. 

The  President  had  his  serious  words,  too, 
but  he  spoke  them  with  intense  sincerity. 
Then,  accepting  a  card  attesting  to  his  mem- 
bership In  the  press  club,  he  cracked:  "I  hope 
it  Is  true  that  members  of  the  press  deal 
gently  with  their  own  members.  So,  I  hope 
that  possession  of  this  card  gives  me  a  certain 
immunity  that,  up  to  this  moment,  haa  not 
been  mine." 

That's  the  human  side  of  Ike  Elsenhower, 
the  side  that  has  won  him  respect.  If  not 
political  agreement.  In  the  past.  It's  a  side, 
we  believe,  that  the  public  would  like  to  see 
more  often. 

No  administration  has  kept  its 
promises  more  faithfully  than  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  No  administra- 
tion has  done  a  better  job  for  all  the  peo- 
ple than  this  administration. 

Finally,  never  have  the  American  peo- 
ple had  more  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  leadership  of  a  President  than  they 
have  for  President  Eisenhower's  today. 


JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
longtime  friend  of  mine  and  a  fellow 
Rotarian,  John  S.  Armstrong.  92-year- 
old  nurseryman  of  Ontario,  Calif.,  was 
the  subject  of  a  writeup  in  the  September 
1958  issue  of  Success  Unlimited,  a  Chi- 
cago magazine. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing success  in  his  business  and  deserves 
a  memorial  for  the  great  contribution  he 
has  made  to  American  beauty.    Through 


his  plant  propagation  and  nursery  activi- 
ties, he  has  played  a  major  role  in  beauti- 
fying the  Western  Coastal  States  and  the 
Southwest.  I  understand  that  his  rose 
creations  have  won  more  all-American 
awards  than  have  the  roses  of  any  other 
breeder  in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Record  the  article  "He 
Made  His  Own  Bed  of  Roses."  by  William 
L.  Roper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Made  His  Own  Bed  or  Roses 
(By  William  L.  Roper) 

(John  S.  Armstrong,  once  sick  and  broke, 
achieved  health  and  wealth  through  hard 
work  as  found'?r  of  southern  Caliloriiln's 
fumed  Armstrong  Nurseries  where  many  of 
our  most  l)eButiful  types  of  roses  have  been 
developed. ) 

Nearly  70  yenra  have  passed  since  John  S. 
Armstrong,  then  a  23-year-old  Canadian 
youth  with  a  tubercular  cough  and  $6.  ar- 
rived In  Ontario,  CuUI.,  to  seek  his  health 
and  fortune. 
He  found  both. 

Today,  clear  ey«*d  and  mentally  alert  at 
02,  he  Is  a  legendary  symbol  of  success  In 
southern  Calilornla.  and  Is  widely  known 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  as 
founder  of  the  famous  Armstrcng  Nurseries. 
His  Armstrong  rose  creations  have  won 
more  All-America  awards  than  the  roses  of 
any  other  breeder  In  the  world.  Yet  rose* 
represent  only  one  phase  of  his  achievement. 
Through  his  plant  propagation  and  nursery 
activities,  he  has  played  a  major  role  In  mak- 
ing southern  California  a  place  of  rare 
beauty. 

How  did  he  do  It?  Why  do  some  men 
succeed  while  others,  apparently  equally 
gifted,  fall? 

One  reason,  as  Napoleon  Hill  pointed  out 
years  ago  In  his  book,  "Think  and  Grow 
Rich."  Is  that  In  order  to  make  the  moat  of 
your  life,  you  must  look  ahead,  see  your  big 
opportunity,  find  your  life's  purpose — In  a 
field  you  enjoy  and  for  which  you  are 
adapted. 

That  Is  exactly  what  John  Armstrong  did. 
And    his    story    clearly    demonstrates    the 
tremendous  power  of  applied  creative  think- 
ing In  overcoming  difficulties  and  making  a 
dream  come  true. 

Born  In  Sheffield,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1865,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza 
Bell  Armstrong,  both  Immigrants  from  North 
Ireland,  he  left  school  at  14  to  learn  the 
cabinet  trade.  But  after  more  than  6  years 
In  cabinet  shops  and  2  years  with  an  organ 
manufacturing  company,  young  Armstrong 
became  ill  with  tuberculosis,  aggravated  by 
the  walnut  dust  In  the  organ  factory. 

If  ever  a  case  of  tuberculosis  could  be  re- 
ferred to  as  a  blessing,  it  was  In  Armstrong's 
case.  If  he  hadn't  contracted  the  dlseaEC, 
he  might  have  gone  on  as  an  obscure  cabinet- 
maker. The  ailment,  however,  changed  his 
entire  life,  causing  him  to  move  to  Cali- 
fornia where  he  entered  a  completely  new 
field  and  won  fame  and  fortune. 

"My  doctor  advised  me  to  go  either  to 
Florida  or  California,"  Armstrong  explained. 
"Recalling  Horace  Greeley's  advice.  'Go  West, 
young  man,"  I  decided  to  go  to  California. 
"To  get  money  for  the  trip,  I  had  to  sell 
my  ornate,  cathedral  design  clockcase. 
which  I'd  made  during  my  spare  time.  It 
was  made  of  six  kinds  of  wood  and  I  prized 
It  very  highly.  But  I  sold  It  to  one  of  the 
mren  In  the  organ  factory  for  »35." 

Fifteen  years  later,  he  returned  to  Canada 
and  repurchased  the  clock.  It  Is  now  one 
of  his  most  precious  possessions,  because  It 
provided     him     with     his     first     stake — the 
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money  to  move  to  California.     He  arrived  In 
Ontario,  Calif.,  on  March  3,  1889. 

"I  had  exactly  $6  in  my  pocket.  But  I 
w.as  23  and  full  of  ambition."  Armstrong 
added.  "Riding  down  Euclid  Avenue  from 
the  Santa  Fe  station  on  the  old  mule  car  on 
a  bright,  sunny  morning,  and  observing  the 
r'pe  oranges  on  the  young  trees.  I  felt  like 
throwing  my  hat  in  the  air  and  exclaiming, 
"E'lreka!  I  have  found  It."  " 

A  few  hours  of  futile  job  hunting  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  his 
predicament.  Business  was  at  a  standstill. 
Jobs  were  scarce.  Southern  California  was 
in  a  severe  depression,  the  prellmltuury  phase 
of  the  panic  that  was  later  to  sweep  the 
Nation.  In  the  fall  of  1887.  the  great 
southern  California  land  boom  had  col- 
lapsed, and  about  the  only  activity  In  the 
Ontario  area — east  of  Los  Angelee — was  the 
planting  of  orange  trees  that  were  brought 
from  Florida  In  carload  lots. 

Armstrong  took  the  only  available  Job — 
that  of  porter  in  the  Ontario  Hotel — until 
the  weather  turned  warm.  Then  he  camped 
In  the  canyon  above  the  city  to  regain  his 
health,  and  got  a  job  with  a  nursery  that 
was  jtut  being  started.  His  salary  was  •1.35 
a  day. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  found  his  services  at 
the  nursery  were  no  longer  required. 

His  next  Job  was  as  a  carpenter  at  91.50  a 
day,  building  houses  for  curing  lemons.  Yet 
as  soon  as  the  nursery  business  began  to 
pick  up  he  made  another  momentous  deci- 
sion. He  gave  up  carpentry  to  return  to 
work  in  the  nursery  for  25  cents  a  day  less. 
"I'd  liked  nursery  work  and  I  saw  a  fu- 
ture in  It.  which  carpenter  work  did  not 
offer,"  he  said.  "I  had  noted  the  vastness 
of  California's  as  yet  unplanted  acreage. 
Most  of  the  surrounding  land  was  either  in 
barley  fields  or  untllled  desert  covered  with 
sagebrush  and  other  wild  growth. 

"I  t>ecame  convinced  there  was  a  promis- 
ing future  in  nurrery  products,  and,  aside 
from  the  commercial  aspect,  I  found  the 
work  pleasant.** 

Realizing  that  he'd  never  get  rich  working 
for  $1.25  a  day,  Armstrong  began  growing 
nursery  stock  of  his  own.  When  his  em- 
ployers learned  of  this  home  enterprise,  they 
suggested  that  he  either  sell  them  his  stock 
or  buy  them  out. 

Armstrong  decided  to  do  neither.  He 
started  in  business  for  himself. 

Under  the  name  of  Armstrong  Nurseries, 
his  business  prospered.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  rapidly  Increasing  demand  for  euca- 
lyptus and  Monterey  cypress,  then  badly 
needed  for  windbreaks,  and  grew  100,000  of 
each  the  second  year  of  his  business  career. 
Thus,  by  anticipating  the  market  demand, 
proceeding  Imaginatively  but  with  caution, 
keeping  careful  records  of  all  transactions, 
and  displaying  exceptional  personal  initiative 
in  advertising,  he  forged  ahead  of  all  com- 
petition In  his  area.  His  first  catalog  brought 
hm  $600  In  mall  orders. 

As  his  business  grew  and  his  health  re- 
turned, he  took  on  additional  personal  re- 
sponsibilities. In  1806  he  returned  to  Can- 
ada and  married  Charlotte  Cooper.  Mean- 
while, he  became  an  American  citizen  and 
brought  his  widowed  moUier  and  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  to  Cidlfomla. 

Now  he  leased  additional  acreage  and 
planted  a  variety  of  nursery  stock,  always 
prudently  specializing  In  those  trees  and 
shrubs  most  in  demand.  Still  it  wasn't  easy 
or  without  risk  of  disaster.  One  cold  night, 
a  severe  frost  destroyed  nearly  17,000  orange, 
lemon,  and  grapefruit  trees  almost  ready 
for  the  market.  Then,  one  summer,  both  he 
and  his  wife  came  down  with  typhoid  fever. 
Ill  time,  they  recovered.  His  nursery  busi- 
ness continued  to  grow.  He  had  wisely  in- 
vested in  acreage  for  grov^ng  nursery  stock. 
With  southern  Callfomla'H  astounding  popu- 
lation growth,  his  real  estate  trebled,  and 


retrsblsd  In  value.  Also  with  the  growth 
came  an  ever -expanding  demand  for  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubbery. 

Again  foreseeing  the  opportunity,  he  pio- 
neered In  the  development  of  new  varieties  of 
roses,  several  of  which  have  become  world 
famous.  His  Charlotte  Armstrong  ro#e, 
named  after  his  first  wife  who  died  In  1^7 
following  an  automobUe  accident,  is  one  of 
the  best  known.  More  than  2  mlUlon  of  this 
variety  have  been  sold. 

In  1950,  Mr.  Armstrong  married  Mrs.  Wllla 
W.  Bradley,  who  shares  his  love  of  roses, 
travel,  and  music.  They  reside  in  a  beauti- 
ful Ontario  tract  which  he  developed  as 
Armaley  Square  several  years  ago.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Nurserymen  named  him  as  the  outstanding 
nurseryman  of  the  coast.  He  also  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  oldest  Rotar- 
lans  in  the  United  States.  His  son,  John  A.. 
and  two  grandsons,  John,  junior,  and  David, 
now  carry  on  the  business.  But  they  stlU 
call  on  the  fabulous  John  8.,  who  Is  bright 
eyed  and  alert,  for  occasional  advice. 

What  is  his  advice  to  the  young  man  or 
woman  today? 

"Try  to  find  work  that  oflrers  you  the  best 
opportunity  for  achievement  in  line  with 
your  talents,  and  l>e  sure  that  It's  something 
you  enjoy  doing,"  he  advises.  "Think,  plan, 
don't  let  yovu:«elf  get  frozen  In  a  rut." 

He  said  he  believes  it  very  Important  to 
have  a  positive  mental  attitude  and  a  definite 
purpose,  and  that  the  habit  of  "going  the 
extra  mile"  pays  in  the  long  run. 

"For  example,*'  he  explained,  "I  once  prom- 
ised to  sell  a  citrus  grower  a  shipment  of 
orange  trees.  At  the  time,  the  trees  were 
selling  for  $1  a  tree.  But  In  the  meantime, 
a  shortage  developed  and  the  price  rose  to 
♦2.50  each.  However,  I  kept  faith  with  him 
and  myself  by  letting  him  have  the  trees 
for  91   a  tree. 

"This  caused  me  a  substantial  loss  at  the 
time,  but  it  paid  off  In  future  goodwill." 

He  is  also  a  firm  believer  In  self-reliance 
and  self -discipline.  "Too  many  p)erBons  want 
something  given  to  them,"  he  said.  "They 
should  be  willing  to  work  for  what  they  want. 
The  big  prizes  aren't  won  by  just  wishing 
for  them." 

Regarding  self-discipline,  he  said  he  had 
been  forced  to  give  up  clarinet  playing  dur- 
ing his  younger  days  because  it  was  taking 
too  much  of  his  time.  "I  never  read  fiction 
for  the  same  reason,"  he  declared.  "I  didn't 
have  the  time.  I  did  read  books  on  horticul- 
ture and  agrlcultiire." 

He  rates  enthusiasm  high  and  said  he  con- 
siders a  pleasing  personality  of  prinuuy  im- 
portance. 

Yet,  in  summing  up  all  the  factors  that 
are  involved  in  winning  success,  he  places 
emphasis  upon  one  element  that  Is  never 
too  popular.     It  is  work. 

"In  the  early  stages  of  the  nursery  busi- 
ness," he  explains.  "I  worked  12  to  14  hours 
a  day,  or  almost  from  daylight  to  dark,  and 
found  it  no  hardship. 

"I  always  worked  10  hotirs  a  day  in  the 
organ  factory  In  Canada,  but  I  found  time 
to  make  my  ornate  clock  during  my  leisure 
hours.  It  was  that  clock  that  gave  me  my 
start.  And  it  means  something  very  Impor- 
tant to  me — ^the  value  of  time. 

"That  Is  one  of  the  first  lessons  we  all 
need  to  learn." 


EQUALIZATION  OP  PAY  OP  RE- 
TIRED MEMBERS  OP  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill. 
S.  269.  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
f  nun  Arizona  introduced  on  January  14. 
and  which  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor, 
is  one  which  I  hope  the  Congress  will 


favorably  consider  during  the  present 
session.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  very 
simple.  Its  enactment  would  reestablish 
in  the  case  of  personnel  of  the  uniformed 
services  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958, 
the  authority  to  compute  their  pay  on 
the  current  pay  scales.  In  so  doing,  it 
would  remove  the  feeling  of  disillusion- 
ment caused  both  active  and  retired 
officers  and  men  by  the  enactment  of 
one  of  the  provisions  in  Public  Law  85- 
422.  which  became  effective  on  June  1. 
1958. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  this  law,  the  gen- 
eral rule  was  that  the  pay  of  retired 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  was 
automatically  increased  to  correspond 
to  that  of  active-duty  personnel  when- 
ever their  pay  was  Increased.  Only  once 
In  nearly  100  years  has  the  Congress 
varied  even  for  a  short  time  from  this 
principle.  Soon  thereafter  the  deviation 
was  corrected,  thus  emphasizing  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  adhere  to  such  a  prin- 
ciple. I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  military  personnel 
have  felt  every  right  to  rely  upon  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  relationship  between  ac- 
tive-duty pay  and  retired  pay.  Career 
personnel  have  plaruied  their  whole  fu- 
ture based  upon  this  consideration.  De- 
parture from  this  cardinal  principle  con- 
stitutes a  major  step  in  the  direction  of 
destroying  the  incentive  to  make  a  career 
of  the  armed  services. 

The  Cordiner  committee  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  GOid  report  which  formed 
the  basis  for  enactment  of  Public  Law 
85-422.  That  committee  strongly  rec- 
ommended maintaining  the  old  princi- 
ple of  gearing  retired  pay  to  active-duty 
pay.  The  report  stated  that  this  prin- 
ciple was  a  "mandatory  and  essential 
feature"  of  its  recommendations.  The 
report  further  stated  that  "to  depart 
from  this  principle  would  not  only  break 
faith  with  the  individual  retired,  but 
would  have  a  more  serious  and  adverse 
effect  upon  the  retention  rates  of  per- 
sonnel currently  on  active  duty." 

The  vast  majority  of  personnel  pres- 
ently discriminated  against  by  Ehiblic 
Law  85-422  served  in  World  War  II.  A 
sizable  number  also  served  In  World 
War  I.  In  addition,  some  of  these  served 
in  the  Korean  conflict  as  well  as  in  both 
World  Wars.  It  is  doubtful  that  many 
oflQcers  and  men  retired  after  June  1, 
1958,  will  serve  their  country  in  positions 
of  such  critical  responsibility  as  those 
previously  retired.  I  submit  there  Is  no 
Justice  in  two  pay  scales  for  equal  merit 
and  equal  service. 

The  cost  involved  In  this  bill  would 
be  less  than  $30  million  for  the  first  year 
and  would  steadily  decrease  and  ulti- 
mately disappear  altogether.  Regard- 
less of  the  cost,  however.  I  submit  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  any  other  posi- 
tion than  to  equalize  the  pay  between 
the  older  officers  and  men  and  the  more 
recently  retired  ones.  This  Is  a  very 
simple  proposition  involving  a  matter  of 
justice  and  equity  only.  The  question 
of  honorable  procedure  is  the  sole  prin- 
ciple to  be  considered. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  Government  shoulfl 
stand  by  the  terms  of  the  law  under 
which  Uiese  officers  and  men  have  been 
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servliig  and  grant  them  the  retired  pay 
agreed  upon.  We  should  not  break 
faith  with  the  career  personnel  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  give  early  con- 
sideration to  S.  269. 


COMMENDATION        OF        SENATOR 

SMATHERS      FOR      REFUSAL      OF 

INVITATION    TO    VISIT    CUBA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
ported in  this  mornings  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI 
made  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fine 
statement  in  setting  out  his  reasons  for 
declining  an  invitation  to  go  to  Havana 
and  be  an  an  observer  at  a  so-called  trial 
and  at  a  public  demonstration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
dealing  with  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a«  follows : 
DcLAT  Jvooiwa  CAfmo,  Smathkr*  Buoomts 

8«nKtor  Oeome  BMATitMt*,  Damocrnt,  nt 
Florid*,  hM  urg«d  hli  cotlcnRu«i  and  the 
publto  to  r«Mrvt  Jurt'ment  vn  th«  Cubnn 
rtvolutlon  until  aveiit*  mora  cttnrly  khuw 
whMt  hM  happentd  th«rt. 

Bmathbm,  ft  UmKttmc  cImb«  oharrvtr  of 
Lntlti  Amaricnn  HlTnlra  and  rvpraaentattv*  of 
th«  Stfttfl  oloMit  t^)  Cuba,  htu  kept  allant. 
wbtlM  othara  flrat  aeclatmad  Fidel  Caatro  aa 
•  a*OTg»  Waahlngton  and  then  denounced 
hU  iip««d)r  execution!  of  Batlata  adherent* 
aa  a  'blood  bath." 

SMATHEKa  broke  alienee  long  enough  to 
praUe  the  Stale  Department's  "proper  re- 
straint" and  to  aak  others  to  stand  back  until 
the  smoke  clears. 

Smatmebs  aald  he  had  first  heard  of  Caatro 
11  years  ago  and  has  heard  enough  about  him 
since  to  "reserve  Judgment  on  him."  The 
Senator  said  there  was  no  question  either  of 
Castro's  courage  and  love  of  country,  or  of 
his  youth.  Inexperience,  and  the  "dubious 
reputations"  of  some  of  his  past  associates. 

It  was  too  early  when  Castro  was  winning 
the  underdog's  fight,  and  is  still  too  early  to 
tell  whether  the  revolution  was  a  victory  for 
freedom  or  simply  a  change  In  dictatorships, 
Smathcrs  eald. 

He  suggested  that  Instead  of  making  "bel- 
ligerent assertions,"  Americans  should  hope 
and  pray  for  a  "happy  salvation"  for  Cuba, 
leave  diplomatic  relations  to  the  State  De- 
partment, and  keep  quiet  for  the  time  being. 

Smatheks  and  several  other  Senators  said 
they  had  turned  down  Castro's  invitation  to 
go  to  Havana  for  a  firsthand  look. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, one  of  the  sharpest  critics  of  Castro's 
speedy  trials,  who  also  turned  down  an  invi- 
tation, called  on  Castro  to  invite  a  United 
Nations  team  of  observers. 

Representative  Adam  C.  Powell.  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  who  has  said  he  had  worked 
"hand  in  glove"  with  the  Castro  movement 
for  several  months,  announced  that  he 
planned  to  accept  a  similar  invitation  and  go 
to  Cuba. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noted,  as  Senators  read  the  statements 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  he 
urged  restraint  and  he  urged  some  res- 
ervation of  final  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  pwliclea  of  the  new  regime  in 
Cuba.  I  associate  myself  with  those 
observations. 


I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Secretary  of  State  did 
some  days  ago  when,  at  his  press  con- 
ference, when  questioned  in  regard  to  the 
sad  developments  in  Cuba,  he  said  in 
effect  it  was  his  hope  that  freedom,  lib- 
erty, and  justice  would  be  the  democratic 
principles  which  would  characterize  the 
actions  of  the  new  regime.  That  is 
restraint. 

In  my  judgment,  the  same  spirit  of  re- 
straint characterized  the  remarks  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Ru- 
bottom,  in  charge  of  the  Latin  American 
desk,  following  the  meeting  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Relations,  at  which  he  testified.  He 
made  a  statement  leaving  no  room  for 
doubt  that  it  was  the  point  of  view  of  the 
officials  of  our  Government  that  the 
democratic  procedures  of  a  fair  Judicial 
process  should  prevail  in  Cuba. 

Likewise,  in  keeping  with  an  attitude 
of  restraint,  some  ol  us  who  are  members 
of  the  Latin  American  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  have  from  time  to 
time  issued  statemcmts  in  regard  to  the 
unhappy  situation  which  has  prevailed 
In  Cuba  in  respect  to  firing  nquad  execu- 
tions. We  have  tried  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that,  as  representatives  of  a  free 
pecple  and  as  members  of  a  committee 
which  hail  direct  foreign  policy  liiter- 
eaiH  in  connection  with  the  afTalm  of 
Latin  America,  we  plead  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  moral  U.w  to  the  handlltiB  of 
trials  conducted  by  the  new  administra- 
tion In  Cuba.  Of  course,  the  moral  law 
calls  for  falrne».s,  for  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  In  one's  defense,  and  for  the 
rUiht  of  counsel.  It  calls  for  adequate 
time  to  prepare  one's  defense.  It  calls 
for  a  cooling  of  public  emotions. 

Some  of  us.  Including  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI,  to  whom  I  have 
already  referred,  received  a  cablegram 
yesterday  from  General  Castro,  and  from 
a  Mr.  Jorge  Quintsna,  president  of  the 
Cuban  News  Reporters  Association,  in- 
viting us  to  come  to  Cuba  on  Wednes- 
day— tomorrow — to  witness  a  war- 
criminal  trial,  and  also  a  mass  demon- 
stration of  1  million  Cuban  men  and 
women  in  front  of  the  Presidential  Pal- 
ace, supposedly  in  support  of  speedy 
executions  of  arre.5t€d  leaders  of  the 
Batista  regime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  cable- 
gram which  I  received,  extending  the  in- 
vitation to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cable- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  behalf  Jorge  Qulntana,  president. 
Cuban  News  Reporters  .\ssoclatlon.  and  Pldel 
Castro  you  are  invited  to  Cuba  to  witness 
war  criminal  trial  and  also  gathering  of  1 
million  Cuban  men.  women  In  front  of  Pres- 
idential Palace  Wednesday.  January  21.  1959. 
Cuban  Air  Force  planes  will  be  available 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Miami,  to  bring 
you  to  Havana.  You  will  be  guest  Cuban 
News  Reporters  Association.  Please  confirm 
by  cable,  Cuban  Embassy.  Washington,  soon- 
est if  you  or  your  representative  will  be  able 
to  attend.  Also  where  you  wish  to  Xte  picked 
up. 

FiDKL    CAsmo. 
Jorge    Quintana. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  replied  to  that  In- 
vitation by  respectfully  declining  it.  I 
said: 

I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  visit  Cuba 
next  Wednesday  to  witness  war  criminal 
trial  and  Cuban  mass  meeting.  I  respect- 
fully decline  your  invitation  and  In  keeping 
with  my  sincere  friendship  for  Cuba  sugi^efct 
that  you  use  your  good  otflces  to  have  Cuban 
Government  Invite  United  Nations  to  send 
official  observers  to  Cuba  to  observe  and 
report  to  the  world  the  procedures  which 
have  been  followed  by  the  new  regime  In 
past  executions  and  those  procedures  that 
are  followed  In  connection  with  future  ex- 
ecutions. 

As  a  visitor  to  Cuba  I  would  not  have 
any  official  standlnR  but  I  should  think  that 
the  Cuban  Government  would  welcome  the 
presence  of  an  official  party  representing  the 
United  Nations. 

Let  me  make  very  clear  that  I  think  the 
criminals  of  the  Batista  ret;lme  should  be 
brought  to  Justice;  but  a  quickly  Imposed 
sentence  to  death  before  a  firing  squad 
ordered  by  a  so-called  military  trial  at  a 
time  of  high  tension  immediately  following 
a  successful  revolt  la  not  compatible  with 
civilized  Justice. 

My  plea  has  been  for  orderly  trtala  be- 
fore civilian  courta  with  adequate  time  for 
thorough  preparation  of  both  proa«cutlon 
and  defenie  and  full  public  diacloaura  of 
the  evidence  that  tatabllshea  the  guilt, 
ttuch  n  pr.Kedure  would  atrangthan  the  r«« 
apact  of  world  opinion  for  Cuban  Juittct, 
It  would  leave  no  rnum  for  doubt  about  tha 
determination  of  the  leadera  of  the  new 
Cuban  Ouvarnment  to  admlniatar  a  govarn* 
ment  by  law  in  whoaa  courta  both  th«  tn> 
nocant  and  the  guilty  are  guarantacd  fair 
procedure  aaaantlal  to  »  fair  trial,  Justlca 
baaed  upr)n  a  spirit  of  vengeance  la  Justloa 
defiled.  It  la  not  a  damonatratlon  by  way  of 
a  maia  meeting  that  Cuba  needa  but  a  re- 
dedication  to  the  aplrltual  algnlficanca  of 
the  MflHs.  This  U  no  time  for  a  display  of 
I>olltlcal  drama  but  a  time  fur  the  leadera 
of  the  Cuban  Government  to  demonatrate 
to  all  of  us  who  have  been  their  friends  and 
want  to  continue  to  be  their  frlenda  that 
fair  trial  procedures  for  which  the  new 
President  of  Cuba  has  so  nobly  stood  in 
the  past  will  henceforth  prevail  under  hit 
administration. 

The  cablegram  I  sent  to  Mr.  Quin- 
tana and  General  Castro  simimarizes,  as 
best  I  can.  my  point  of  view,  which  I 
have  expressed  heretofore  in  the  same 
friendly  spirit  and  with  the  same  re- 
straint on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
because  there  have  been  some  reports 
out  of  Cuba  to  the  effect  that  fair  pro- 
cedure trials  were  held  prior  to  the  early 
executions  in  Cuba  after  Castro  took 
over. 

As  chairman  of  the  Latin  American 
Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
say  that  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  in  some  instances  that  was  not  the 
case.  To  the  contrary,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Batista  regime — true,  known 
to  be  men  with  a  sordid  record  of 
cruelty,  murder,  and  bloodshed  behind 
them— were  not  subjected  to  any  trial  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term  but  within 
a  relatively  few  minutes  after  they  were 
brought  before  military  officers,  were  shot 
by  a  firing  squad. 

Of  course,  the  substitution  of  tyranny 
for  tyranny  does  not  beget  democracy. 
The  sad  thing  about  tyrannical  pro- 
cedures is  that  they  feed  the  flames  of 
more  tyranny.     So,  as  a  friend  of  Cuba 
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I  protested  such  inhum.^aity  to  man. 
As  I  have  said  before.  I  am  one  who 
was  among  the  first  In  the  Senate  to 
protest  support  of  Batisna.  I  am  one 
who,  time  and  time  again,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  m  committee,  and  across 
the  coimtry.  protested  any  Government 
assistance  to  the  Batista  regime.  I 
pointed  out  that  it  was  an  out-and-out 
police -state  regime,  adopting  police-state 
methods,  one  of  which  is  tiie  liquidation 
of  opposition.  Of  course  I  need  make 
no  explanation  whatsoever  for  raising 
my  voice  in  protest  at  the  adoption  by 
tiie  new  regime  in  Cuba  in  the  early 
days  of  its  existence  of  an  execution  pro- 
cedure which  was  also  bitsed  upon  the 
sordid  policy  of  Inhimianity  to  man. 

So  my  plea  to  the  new  Cuban  admin- 
istration as  a  lawyer,  my  plea  as  a  Sen- 
ator, and  my  plea  as  a  resi>onsible  official 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs,  has  been,  "All  you  need  to  do  is 
follow  fair  trial  procedures,  and  you  will 
win  again  the  support  of  free  men  and 
women  everywhere." 

I  now  proceed  to  an  argiunent  by  anal- 
ogy, but  an  analogy  so  applicable  to  the 
situation  In  Cuba  that  X  express  the  re- 
spectful hope  that  Cuba  will  follow  It. 
The  new  President  of  Cuba  Is  a  great 
judge.  The  new  President  of  Cuba  Is  ft 
man  whose  record  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
judge  satisfies  me  Uiat  ^e  understands 
the  Importance  of  fair  pocedurcs.  He 
knows  that  the  guilty  as  well  as  the  in- 
nocent ftre  entitled  to  fuir  procedures, 
and  he  knowi,  also,  that  frequently,  In 
the  absence  of  fair  trial  procediu-es.  It  Is 
easy  to  make  a  mistaki)  and  execute 
someone  who.  In  fact,  is  not  guilty.  All 
lawyers  know  that  great  danger. 

That  Is  why  in  our  country  one  of  the 
most  basic  principles  of  ovir  system  of 
self-government,  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  as  they  protested  the  star  chamber 
procedures  of  EInglish  injustice,  which  m 
those  days  was  Imposed  upon  our  fore- 
bearers,  is  the  cardinal  principle,  which 
since  the  birth  of  our  Nation  we  have 
demonstrated  to  the  world,  that  men 
really  cannot  be  free  unless  the  trial 
procedures  which  detemdne  Innocence 
and  guilt  are  fair. 

The  new  President  of  Cuba  knows 
that.  Therefore  I  hope  tJiat  imder  his 
statesmanship  Cuba  will  proceed  not 
with  political  drama  In  connection  with 
executions  but  will  put  Into  practice 
those  elementary  safeguards  which  are 
essential  to  fair  trial  procedure. 

We  have  discussed  them  in  the  Senate, 
and  we  have  taken  action  on  them  in 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  Ge- 
neva Convention,  in  which  we  bound  the 
United  States  to  a  code  of  morality  In 
dealing  with  prisoners  of  war. 

I  said  I  was  making  an  argument  by 
analogy.  Let  me  say  at  once,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  press,  that  the  Geneva 
Convention  does  not  apply,  as  a  matter 
of  international  law.  to  the  revolt  in 
Cuba.  The  Geneva  Convention,  a  sol- 
emn treaty  to  which  the  signatories 
thereto  are  bound,  applies  to  prisoners 
of  war  taken  in  the  cotirse  of  a  war  be- 
tween nations. 

However,  we  adopted  the  fair  trial 
procedures  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Why?    Because  we  recognized  that  If  we 


are  to  keep  faith  with  moral  and 
spiritual  values  in  the  relations  between 
nations  we  must  repudiate  any  doctrine 
for  handling  prisoners  of  war  which  is 
based  on  the  Jungle  law  of  vengeance. 
We  recognized  that  the  adoption  of  fair 
trial  procedures  to  be  applied  to  cases 
mvolving  prisoners  of  war  are  essential 
to  the  administration  of  justice. 

I  respectfully  say.  if  these  are  ac- 
cepted by  civilized  nations  as  the  rtiles 
of  procediu'e  which  ought  to  prevail  in 
the  handling  of  the  adjudication  of 
cases  involving  prisoners  of  war  taken 
from  another  coimtry,  not  of  one's  own 
nationality,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  they  be  followed  when  dealing  with 
people  of  one's  own  coimtry  m  connec- 
tion with  the  aftermath  of  a  civil  war. 
That  is  why  I  say  that  this  argument  by 
analogy  in  reference  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention has  great  bearing  upon  the 
Cuban  situation. 

What  did  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  join  in  doing  when  we  ratified  the 
Geneva  Convention?  We  Joined  in  a 
convention — some  of  which  I  shall  in- 
sert in  the  Ricoxo  in  a  moment — which 
contains  articles  lOS  and  106. 

We  guaranteed,  first,  to  a  prisoner  of 
war  qualified  counsel.  Second,  we  giuir- 
ftnteed  him  the  right  to  call  witnesses. 
Third,  we  guaranteed  the  services  of  an 
Interpreter,  if  necessary.  Fourth,  we 
guaranteed  that  defense  counsel  is  to 
hftve  a  period  of  2  weeks  before  the  trial 
to  prepare  his  case,  and  that  he  Is  to  be 
furnished  the  necessary  facilities  for  this 
purpose. 

X  wish  to  stress  thftt  point.  If  we  wish 
to  guarantee  justice,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  the  accused  are  protected  from 
hasty  trials.  It  never  has  borne  any 
weight  with  me  to  read  dispatches  from 
Cuban  officials  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
Cuban  leaders  had  not  ordered  hasty 
executions,  the  people  would  have  taken 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  That  is 
but  a  confession  that  they  were  not  able 
to  maintain  law  and  order.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  the  alibi.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  Cuban  p>eople.  It  was  a  great 
challenge  to  the  statesmanship  and 
leadership  which  rested  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Cuban  leaders  imme- 
diately after  the  revolt  became  success- 
ful. Prisons  were  still  standing.  The 
remarkable  thing  is,  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  Cuba,  that  the  press  was  open 
and  that  television  and  radio  channels 
were  open,  and  that  mediums  of  infor- 
mation were  maintained,  as  they  still  are 
today.  I  believe  that  if  the  President  of 
Cuba  and  General  Castro  and  others 
had  made  clear  to  the  people  of  Cuba 
that  the  criminals  of  the  Batista  regime 
would  be  brought  to  Justice  ^d  that  the 
legal  penalties  of  the  law  of  the  land 
would  be  applied  against  them  after  the 
establishment  of  their  guilt  in  fair.  open, 
and  public  trials,  the  people  of  Cuba 
would  have  understood  and  approved. 
What  is  more,  the  people  of  the  world 
who  believe  in  freedom  would  have 
applauded. 

It  Is  not  too  late.  In  each  one  of  the 
statements  I  have  made  I  have  said,  "It 
is  not  too  late."  We  want  to  be  friends 
of  the  new  leadership  of  Cuba.  I  be- 
lieve the  leaders  are  democratically  mo- 
tivated.   When  a  wrong  develops,  steps 


should  be  taken  to  correct  the  wrong. 
Therefore,  I  call  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Geneva  convention  even 
provides  for  a  2-week  period  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  prosecution  and  defense  in 
the  handling  of  a  war-prisoner  trial. 

Fifth,  we  guaranteed  by  the  Geneva 
convention  that  defense  counsel  may 
also  confer  with  the  accused  in  private 
and  with  the  defense  witnesses.  Sixth. 
we  assured  that  particulars  of  the 
charge  against  the  accused  are  to  be 
communicated  to  him  and  to  his  counsel 
in  good  time  before  the  opening  of  the 
trial.  Seventh,  we  guaranteed  that  the 
accused  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  detaining  power. 

Mr.  President,  that  Geneva  conven- 
tion, I  respectfully  submit,  is  a  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  that  even  the  trial  or  the 
treatment  of  war  prisoners  must  follow 
these  basic  safeguards  of  fair  trial  pro- 
cedure. 

Oh,  but  it  is  said  in  Cuba,  according 
to  some  of  the  dispatches:  What  about 
the  record  of  the  United  States  coiicem- 
ing  the  German  war  criminals?  I  reply : 
What  about  it?  As  an  American,  with 
pride  I  point  to  that  record,  because  it 
is  a  glorious  record  in  support  of  fair 
trial  procedure  for  the  protection  of 
both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Sin- 
cere men  and  women  may  disagree  as 
to  whether  the  Oemuui  war  criminals 
should  have  been  prosecuted.  It  was 
determined  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
on  the  part  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned, that  the  trials  should  be  held. 
They  were  held  in  accordance  with  es- 
tablished principles  of  international  law. 

We  sent  from  this  coimtry  some  of  our 
most  outstanding  judges  to  sit  on  the 
trial  court.  One  of  the  great  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  my  State,  Justice 
James  T.  Brand,  went  to  Nuremburg  and 
sat  on  some  of  the  courts  for  some  of 
the  trials  of  German  war  criminals.  A 
great  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  served  as  chief  prosecutor  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  record  of  those  trials,  over  the 
weeks  and  the  months,  is  a  volummous 
record,  with  every  procedural  guar- 
anty, such  as  those  I  have  just  outlined 
and  now  to  be  found  in  the  Geneva 
convention,  preserved  to  the  defendants. 

As  <Tf  lawyer,  and  one  particularly  in- 
terested in  international  law,  I  have  read 
extenaVely  on  the  Nuremburg  trials. 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  in  many  of 
the  scholarly  articles  which  have  been 
written  about  the  Nuremburg  trials  runs 
a  constant  repetition  of  the  theme  that 
the  prosecuting  countries  leaned  over 
backward  in  making  certain  that  every 
possible  procedural  guaranty  for  a  fair 
trial  was  available  to  the  defendants. 
The  articles  which  criticized  the  Nurem- 
burg trials  are,  for  the  most  part,  articles 
which  criticized  the  Allies  because  the 
trials  were  held  at  all,  not  because  the 
trials  were  not  fair. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  international  law  basis  for  the 
indictmei^.  Then,  too,  as  I  said  in  a 
dispatch  some  days  ago.  I  would  have 
my  Cuban  friends — ^for  that  matter,  the 
people  throughout  the  world,  generally — 
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reflect  on  the  attitude  of  the  great  Presi- 
(tent  of  the  United  States.  Abraham  Un- 
coln,  at  the  close  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
then  was  dealing  with  a  revolt.  It  was 
dealing  with  a  civil  war.  It  was  known 
as  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  In  that 
sense,  so  far  as  the  definition  of  the  type 
of  conflict  is  concerned,  there  were  many 
of  the  same  definitive  qualities  in  the 
tragic  American  Civil  War  as  are  found 
in  the  Cuban  civil  war.  What  was  the 
attitude  of  the  great  President  of  the 
United  States.  Abraham  Lincoln,  toward 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellicn.  Charity  for 
all;  a  plea  that  the  Nation  unite:  that 
we  bind  up  the  wounds  of  that  revolt. 
The  fact  is  that  following  the  cessation 
of  tliat  war,  there  was  no  blood  bath  in 
our  country  against  the  vanquished. 

I  understand  the  great  differences  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  Batista  and  his 
followers  and  the  conduct  of  southern 
leaders  in  the  Civil  War.  I  understand 
the  great  cruelties  and  the  horrors  which 
were  inflicted  upon  many  Cubans  by  the 
Batista  regime.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
present  Cuban  Government  should  not 
proceed  with  prosecutions.  But  I  have 
raised  my  voice  in  protest  against  hasty 
executions  as  a  Christian,  as  one  who 
beUeves  that  moral  principles  are  the 
very  basis  of  fair-trial  procedure.  I  have 
objected  to  executions  without  the  appli- 
cation of  such  fair  procedures  as  those 
to  which  civilized  nations  committed 
themselves  in  the  Geneva  Conventions, 
in  respect  to  war  prisoners. 

So  I  close  these  comments  by  renewing 
again  my  plea,  as  a  friend  of  Cuba,  for 
an  early  announcement  to  the  world  that 
fair  procedures,  applied  in  public  trials, 
will  prevail.  That  is  all  Cuba  needs. 
Cuba  does  not  need  political  drama. 
Cuba  does  not  need  to  have  fly  into 
Havana  American  politicians  having  no 
official  standing  and  no  authority  to  do 
anything  about  what  may  happen  any- 
way. What  Cuba  needs  is  to  rededlcate 
itself,  as  I  said  in  my  cablegram  yester- 
day, to  the  spiritual  signiflcance  of  the 
mass,  which,  after  all.  is  based  upon  the 
recognition  that  we  all  are  creatures  of 
the  Creator,  and  that  in  man's  relation 
to  man  the  principles  of  morality  should 
characterize  our  dealings  with  one  an- 
other. 

To  buttress  my  reference  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  p>oint  in  my  remarks 
material  taken  from  pages  A18  and  A19 
and  also  beginning  on  page  117  and  end- 
ing on  page  126  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Relations  Between  Prisoners  or  War  and 
THE  AtTTHORrnEs  (Sec.  VI) 
With  respect  to  penal  and  disciplinary 
sanctions,  several  new  principles  have  been 
introdiiced.  In  article  83  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  Indulgence  or  the  authorities  of  the 
dstalnlng  power  when  deciding  the  question 
of  whether  an  offense  should  be  the  subject 
of  judicial  or  disciplinary  action.  In  the 
1929  text  this  principle  referred  only  to  of- 
fenses connected  with  escape.  Article  84 
provides  tnat  in  general  prisoners  should  be 
judged  by  military  courts  and  in  all  cases  by 
courts  offering  essential  guaranties  of  inde- 
pendence and  impartiality.    In  article  85  it 


is  provided  that  prlsoaen  of  war  prosecuted 
under  the  laws  of  the  detaining  power  for 
acts  committed  prior  to  capture  shall  retain, 
even  if  conTicted,  the  benefits  of  the  conven- 
tion. Article  87  provides  that  the  courts 
and  authorities  of  the  detaining  power  shall 
take  into  consideration  when  fixing  the  pen- 
alty the  fact  that  tlie  accused  prisoner  is 
not  a  national  of  the  detaining  power  and  is 
not  bound  to  it  by  any  tie  of  allegiance,  and 
permits  the  courts  or  authorities  to  lighten 
the  sentence  of  the  accused  prisoner. 

In  article  89  there  has  been  introduced 
a  limitative  enumeration  of  the  various 
forms  of  disciplinary  punishments  applicable 
to  prisoners.  In  this  connection,  there  has 
been  omitted  the  1929  provision  for  punish- 
ment by  disciplinary  measures  nlTectlng  ra- 
tions. A  bnslc  safegviard  has  been  Included 
to  the  effect  that  the  punishments  shall 
never  be  Inhuman,  brutal,  or  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  prlsonei-s  of  war. 

Article  91  is  new:  it  defines  the  condi- 
tions to  be  fulfilled  In  order  that  escapees 
may  ba  regnrdrd  as  successful. 

In  article  E6  It  should  be  noted  that 
camp  comni.indants  ere  now  prohibited  from 
delegating  their  disciplinary  powers  to  pris- 
oners of  WOT  and  ar«!  also  required  to  keep 
a  register  of  any  dli  clpUnary  punishments 
Inflicted  which  reglst^-r  shall  be  accessible  to 
representatives  of  the  protecting  power.  The 
Importance  of  these  provisions  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experience. 

With  respect  to  the  articles  relative  to 
judicial  proceedlnps,  there  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  article  99  the  principle  that  no 
prisoner  of  war  may  be  tried  or  sentenced 
for  an  act  which  is  net  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  the  detaining  power  or  by  international 
law  in  force  at  the  time  the  said  act  was 
committed.  It  has  also  been  set  forth  tliat 
no  prisoner  of  war  may  be  tried  without 
having  the  assistance  of  qualified  counsel. 
Article  102  guarantees  to  prisoners  of  war  the 
same  trial  procedure  as  provided  for  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  the  detaining 
power.  The  provisloni  of  the  convention  re- 
lating to  such  matters  must  also  be  observed. 
Article  103  provides  that  tiie  detaining  power 
shall  find  the  accused  a  lawyer  if  he  or  the 
protecting  power  have  not  selected  one  and 
that  the  counsel  shall  be  given  the  facilities 
necessary  to  prepare  the  defense.  Also.  It  Is 
provided  that  the  particulars  of  the  charge 
or  charges  on  which  the  prisoner  of  war  is  to 
be  arraigned  and  other  court  documents 
Involved  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
accused. 

The  system  of  notification  of  Judgments  to 
the  protecting  ix)wer  has  been  Improved.  In 
the  future.  In  accordimce  with  article  107, 
the  detailed  notification  which  In  the  1929 
convention  was  required  for  the  death 
penalty  only  is  now  to  be  made  for  all 
sentences. 

Article  108  Is  new  and  defines  the  minimum 
conditions  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
after  sentence  has  been  passed,  particularly 
with  regard  to  hygiene  correspondence,  med- 
ical or  spiritual  aid,  the  application  of 
penalties,  and  the  provision  of  separate  ac- 
commodations for  women. 


Chaptir    III. 


Penal   and   Disciplxn.^rt 
Sanctions 


1.   general    provisions 
ArticU-    82 

A  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws,  regulations  and  orders  in  force  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  detaining  power;  the 
detaining  power  shall  l>e  justified  in  taking 
Judicial  or  disciplinary  measures  in  respect 
of  any  offense  committed  by  a  prisoner  of 
war  against  such  laws,  regulations  or  orders. 
However,  no  proceedings  or  punishments 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shaU  be  allowed. 

If  any  law,  regulation  or  order  of  the  de- 
taining power  shall  declare  acts  committed 


by  a  prisoner  of  war  to  be  punishable, 
whereas  the  same  acts  would  not  be  punish- 
able if  committed  by  a  member  of  the  forces 
of  the  detaining  power,  such  acts  shall  en- 
taU  disciplinary  punishments  only. 

Article    83 

In  deciding  whether  proceedings  In  re- 
spect of  an  offense  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  Judicial 
or  disciplinary,  the  detaining  power  shall 
Insure  that  the  component  authorities  exer- 
cise the  greatest  leniency  and  adopt,  wher- 
ever possible,  disciplinary  rather  than  Ju- 
dicial measures. 

Article   84 

A  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  tried  only  by  a 
military  court,  unless  the  existing  laws  of 
the  detaining  power  expressly  permit  the 
civil  courts  to  try  a  member  of  the  armMl 
forces  of  the  detaining  power  in  respect  of 
the  particular  offense  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  prisoner  of  war. 

In  no  circumstances  whatever  shall  • 
prisoner  of  war  be  tried  by  a  court  of  any 
kind  which  does  not  offer  tlie  essential  guar- 
anties of  independence  and  impartiality  as 
generally  recognised,  and,  In  particular,  the 
procedure  of  which  does  not  afford  th« 
accused  the  rights  and  means  of  defense 
provided  for  In  article  105. 

Article  85 
Prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  under  tb« 
laws  of  the  detaining  power  for  acts  com- 
mitted prior  to  c.ipture  shall  retain,  even 
if  convicted,  the  benefits  of  the  present 
convention. 

Article  88 
No  prisoner  of  war  nuty  be  punished  more 
than  once  for  the  same  act  or  on  the  sam* 
charge. 

Article  87 
Prisoners  of  war  may  not  be  sentenced  by 
the  military  authorities  and  courts  of  th« 
detaining  power  to  any  penalties  except 
those  provided  for  in  respect  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  said  power  who  bar* 
committed  the  same  acts. 

When  fixing  the  penalty,  the  courts  or 
authorities  of  the  detaining  power  shall  take 
into  consideration,  to  the  widest  extent  pos- 
sible, the  fact  that  the  accused,  not  being 
a  national  of  the  detaining  power.  Is  not 
bound  to  it  by  any  duty  of  allegiance,  and 
that  he  is  in  its  power  as  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances independent  of  his  own  wUl. 
The  said  courts  or  authorities  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  reduce  the  penalty  provided  for 
the  violation  of  which  the  prisoner  of  war 
Is  accused,  and  shall  therefore  not  be  bound 
to  apply  the  minimum  penalty  prescribed. 

Collective  punishment  for  individual  acts, 
corporal  punishment.  Imprisonment  In 
premises  without  daylight  and,  in  general, 
any  form  of  torture  or  cruelty,  are  for- 
bidden. 

No  prisoner  of  war  may  be  deprived  of  hU 
rank  by  the  detaining  power,  or  prevented 
from  wearing  his  badges. 

Article  88 

Officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  men 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  undergoing  a  dis- 
ciplinary or  Judicial  punishment,  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  more  severe  treatment  than 
that  applied  in  respect  of  the  same  punish- 
ment to  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  detaining  power  of  equivalent  rank. 

A  woman  prisoner  of  war  shall  not  be 
awarded  or  sentenced  to  a  punishment  more 
severe,  or  treated  whilst  undergoing  punish- 
ment more  severely,  than  a  woman  member 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  det.'Uning  power 
dealt  with   for  a  similar   offense. 

In  no  case  may  a  woman  prisoner  of  war 
be  awarded  or  sentenced  to  a  punishment 
more  severe,  or  treated  whilst  undergoing 
punishment  more  severely,  than  a  male 
member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  detaining 
power  dealt  with  for  a  similar  offense. 
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Prisoners  of  war  wbo  hiiTe  eerved  dls- 
clpUnary  or  Judicial  eentenras  may  not  be 
treated  differently  from  other  prisoners  of 

war. 

XX.  DXaCIPUXAKT  BAXCTIONa 

ilrticle  89 
The  dlsclpUnary  punishments  applicable 
to  prisoners  of  war  are  the  following: 

1.  A  fine  which  shall  not  exceed  50  percent 
cf  the  advances  of  pay  and  working  pay 
which  the  prisoner  of  war  would  otherwise 
re  ive  under  the  provision*  of  articles  60 
B:id  62  during  a  period  of  not  more  than 
30  days. 

2.  Discontinuance  of  privileges  granted 
over  and  above  the  treatment  provided  for 
by  the  present  Convention. 

3.  Fatigue  duties  not  exceeding  2  hours 
dally. 

4.  Confinement. 

The  punishment  referred  to  under  8 
shall  not  be  applied  to  officers. 

In  no  case  shall  discipUnsry  punishments 
ba   Inhuman,   brutal,  or  dsngerous  to  the 
health  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Article  90 

The  duration  of  any  single  punishment 
■hall  in  no  case  exceed  SO  d.-tys.  Any  period 
of  confinement  awaiting  tlie  bearing  of  a 
dtscipUnary  offenro  or  the  award  of  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  shall  be  deducted 
from  an  award  pronounced  against  a  pris- 
oner of  war. 

The  maximum  of  SO  days  provided  above 
may  not  be  exceeded,  even  If  the  prisoner 
of  war  Is  answerable  for  ae\  eral  acts  at  the 
same  time  when  be  is  awarded  punishment, 
whether  such  acts  are  relat»l  or  not. 

The  period  between  the  pronouncing  of  an 
award  of  disciplinary  punlihment  and  Its 
execution  staaU  not  exceed   I  month. 

When  a  prisoner  of  war  Ic  awarded  a  fur- 
ther disciplinary  punishment,  a  period  of  at 
least  8  days  shaU  elapse  betireen  the  execu- 
tion of  any  two  of  the  punishments,  If  the 
duration  of  one  of  these  is  1 3  days  or  more. 
Article  91 

The  escape  of  a  prisoner  of  war  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  succeeded  mt  en : 

1.  Be  has  joined  the  armMi  forces  of  the 
power  on  which  he  depends,  or  those  of  an 
allied  power. 

2.  He  has  left  the  territory  under  the  con> 
trol  of  the  detaining  power,  or  of  an  ally  of 
the  said  power. 

3.  He  has  Joined  a  ship  flying  the  flac  of 
the  power  on  which  he  defends,  or  of  an 
allied  powM',  In  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
detaining  power,  the  said  ship  not  being 
under  the  control  of  the  lait  named  power. 

Prisoners  of  war  who  have  made  good  their 
escape  In  the  sense  of  this  article  and  who 
are  recaptured,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
punishment  in  respect  of  their  previous 
escape. 

Article  92 

A  prisoner  of  war  who  attempts  to  eecape 
and  Is  recaptured  before  ha^ng  made  good 
his  escape  in  the  sense  of  article  91  shsdl  be 
liable  only  to  a  disciplinary  punishment  in 
resi>ect  to  this  act,  even  if  It  Is  a  repeated 
offense. 

A  prisoner  of  war  who  is  recaptured  shall 
be  handed  over  without  delay  to  the  com- 
petent mUltary  authority. 

Article  88.  fourth  paragraph,  notwith- 
standing, prisoners  of  war  punished  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  unsuoceasful  eecape  may  be  sub- 
jected to  special  surveillance.  Such  sur- 
veillance must  not  affect  the  state  of  their 
health,  must  be  undergone  In  a  prisoner  of 
war  camp,  and  must  not  entiiil  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  of  the  safeguardt  granted  them 
by  the  preeent  convention. 
Article  93 

Escape  or  attempt  to  escaiie,  even  U  It  la 
a  repeated  <^ense,  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
aggravating  circumstance  U  the  prisoner  o< 


war  Is  subjected  to  trial  by  judicial  proceed- 
ings in  respect  of  an  offense  committed  dur- 
ing his  escape  or  attempt  to  eecape. 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  stated  in 
article  88,  offenses  committed  by  priecmers 
of  war  with  the  sole  intention  of  faclUtaUng 
their  escape  and  which  do  not  entaU  any 
violence  against  life  or  limb,  such  as  offenses 
against  public  property,  theft  without  inten- 
tion of  self-enrichment,  the  drawing  up  or 
use  of  false  papers,  or  the  wearing  of  civilian 
clothing,  ShaU  occasion  disciplinary  punish- 
ment only. 

Prisoners  of  war  who  aid  or  abet  an  escape 
or  an  attempt  to  escape  shall  t>e  liable  on 
this  count  to  disciplinary  punishment  only. 

Article  94 

If  an  escaped  prisoner  of  war  is  recaptured, 
the  power  on  which  he  depends  shall  be 
notified  thereof  in  the  manner  defined  in 
article  122,  provided  notification  of  his  es- 
cape has  been  made. 

ArticU  95 

A  prisoner  of  war  accused  of  an  offense 
against  dUclpline  shall  not  be  kept  in  con- 
finement pending  the  hearing  unless  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  of  the  detaining 
power  would  be  so  kept  if  he  were  accu<)ed 
of  a  similar  offense,  or  if  it  is  essential  in 
the  interests  of  camp  order  and  discipline. 

Any  period  spent  by  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
confinement  awaiting  the  disposal  of  an  of- 
fense against  discipline  shall  l>e  reduced  to 
an  absolute  minimum  and  shall  not  exceed 
14  days. 

The  provisions  of  articles  07  and  98  of  this 
chapter  shall  apply  to  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  in  confinement  awaiting  the  dtsposal  of 
offenses  against  discipline. 

ilrticle  96 

Acts  which  constitute  offenses  against  dis- 
cipline shaU  be  Investigated  immediately. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  competence  of 
courts  and  superior  military  authorities,  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  may  l>e  ordered  only 
by  an  officer  having  disciplinary  powers  in 
his  capacity  as  camp  commander,  or  by  a 
responsible  officer  who  replaces  him  or  to 
whom  he  has  delegated  his  disciplinary 
powers. 

In  no  case  may  such  powers  be  delegated 
to  a  prisoner  of  war  or  be  exercised  by  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

Before  any  disciplinary  award  is  pro- 
nounced, the  accused  shall  be  given  precise 
information  regarding  the  offenses  of  which 
he  is  accused,  and  given  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  conduct  and  of  defending 
himself.  He  shall  be  permitted,  in  particu- 
lar, to  call  witnesses  and  to  have  recourse. 
If  necessary,  to  the  services  of  a  qualified 
Interpreter.  The  decision  shall  be  an- 
nounced to  the  accused  prisoner  of  war  and 
to  the  prisoners'  representative. 

A  record  of  disciplinary  punishments  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  camp  commander  and 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  rejM-esenta- 
tlvee  of  the  protecting  power. 
Article  97 

Prisoners  of  war  shaU  not  In  any  case  be 
transferred  to  penitentiary  eetabllahments 
(prisons,  penitentiaries,  convict  prisons,  etc.) 
to  undergo  dlsclpUnary  punishment  therein. 

AU  premisee  in  which  dlsclpUnary  punish- 
ments are  undergone  ahall  conform  to  the 
sanitary  requirements  set  forth  In  article  25. 
A  prisoner  of  war  undergoing  pimlshment 
shall  be  enabled  to  keep  himself  In  a  state 
of  cleanllnees,  in  conformity  with  article  29. 

Officers  and  persons  of  equivalent  status 
■hall  not  be  lodged  in  the  same  quarters  as 
nonoommlSBloned  aOoers  or  men. 

Women  prisoners  of  war  undergoing  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  shaU  be  confined  In 
separate  quarters  from  male  prisoners  of  war 
and  shall  be  und«  ttaa  Immediate  lupervlsian 
of  women. 


ArtteU  98 


A  prisoner  of  war  undergoing  oonflnement 
as  a  disciplinary  punishment  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  this 
convention  except  Insofar  as  these  are  neces- 
sarily rendered  inapplicable  by  the  mere  fact 
that  he  is  confined.  In  no  case  may  he  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
articles  78  and  126. 

A  prisoner  of  war  awarded  disciplinary 
punishment  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  pre- 
rogatives attached  to  his  rank. 

Prisoners  of  war  awarded  disciplinary  pun- 
ishment shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  and  to 
stay  in  the  open  air  at  least  2  hours  dally. 

They  shall  be  allowed,  on  their  request,  to 
be  present  at  the  daily  medical  inspections. 
They  shall  receive  the  attention  which  their 
state  of  health  requires  and,  if  necessary, 
shall  be  removed  to  the  camp  infirmary  or  to 
a  hospital. 

They  shaU  have  permission  to  read  and 
write,  likewise  to  send  and  receive  letters. 
Parcels  and  remittances  of  money,  however, 
may  be  withheld  from  them  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  punishment;  they  shall  mean- 
while be  entrusted  to  the  prisoners'  repre- 
sentative, who  will  hand  over  to  the  infirmary 
the  perishable  goods  contained  in  such  par- 
cels. 

m.  jmnciAL  psocxxdingb 

Article  99 

No  prisoner  of  war  may  be  tried  or  sen- 
tenced for  an  act  which  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  the  detaining  power  or  by  inter- 
national law,  in  force  at  the  time  the  said 
act  was  committed. 

No  moral  or  physical  coercion  may  be  ex- 
erted on  a  prisoner  of  war  in  order  to  Induce 
him  to  admit  himself  guilty  of  the  act  of 
which  he  is  accused. 

No  prisoner  of  war  may  be  ocmvicted  with- 
out having  had  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
defense  and  the  assistance  of  a  qualified 
advocate  or  counsel. 

Article  100 

Prisoners  of  war  and  the  protecting  powers 
shall  be  informed  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
offenses  which  are  pimlshable  by  the  death 
sentence  under  the  laws  of  the  detaining 
power. 

Other  offenses  shall  not  thereafter  be  made 
punishable  by  the  death  penalty  without  the 
concxirrence  of  the  power  on  which  the  pris- 
oners of  war  depend. 

Tlie  death  sentence  cannot  be  pronounced 
on  a  prisoner  of  wau-  unless  the  attention  of 
the  court  has,  in  accordance  with  article  87, 
second  paragraph,  been  particularly  called 
to  the  fact  that  since  the  accused  is  not  a 
national  of  the  detaining  power,  he  is  not 
bound  to  it  by  any  duty  of  allegiance,  and 
that  he  Is  in  its  power  as  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances Independent  of  his  own  will. 

AHicle  101 
If  the  death  penalty  is  pronounced  on  a 
prisoner  of  war.  the  sentence  shaU  not  be 
executed  before  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  at  least  6  months  from  the  date  when  the 
protecting  power  receives,  at  an  indicated 
address,  the  detailed  communication  pro- 
vided for  In  arUcle  107. 

Article  102 

A  prisoner  of  war  can  be  validly  sentenced 
only  if  the  sentence  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  same  courts  according  to  the  same  proce- 
dure as  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  detaining  power,  and  If, 
furthermore,  the  provisions  of  the  present 
chapter  have  been  observed. 

Article  103 
Judicial  Investigations  relating  to  a 
prisoner  of  war  shall  be  conducted  as  rapidly 
as  circumstances  permit  and  so  that  his 
trial  ShaU  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  prisoner  of  war  shall  not  be  confined  whUe 
awaiting  trial  unless  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  detaining  power  would  be  so 
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confined  If  h«  mn  acctuAd  of  a  almllar  of  • 
fenM,  or  If  It  Is  eaaential  to  do  so  In  the 
Intereata  of  national  aecurlty.  In  no  circum- 
stances shall  this  oonflnement  exceed  S 
months. 

Any  period  spent  by  a  prisoner  of  war  In 
confinement  awaiting  trial  shall  be  deducted 
from  any  sentence  of  ImprlBonment  passed 
upon  him  and  taken  into  accovmt  in  fixing 
any  penalty. 

The  provisions  of  articles  97  and  98  of  this 
chapter  shall  apply  to  a  prisoner  of  war 
whilst  in  confinement  awaiting  trial. 

Article  104 

In  any  case  in  which  the  detaining  power 
has  decided  to  institute  Judicial  proceedings 
against  a  prisoner  of  war,  it  shall  notify  the 
protecting  power  as  soon  as  possible  and  at 
least  3  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  trial. 
ThU  period  of  3  weeks  shall  run  as  from  the 
day  on  which  such  notification  reaches  the 
protecting  power  at  the  address  previously 
indicated  by  the  latter  to  the  detaining 
power. 

The  said  notification  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

1.  Surname  and  first  names  of  the  prisoner 
of  war,  his  rank,  his  army,  regimental,  per- 
sonal or  serial  number,  his  date  of  birth,  and 
his  profession  or  trade,  If  any. 

2.  Place  of  Internment  or  confinement. 

3.  Specification  of  the  charge  or  charges 
on  which  the  prisoner  of  war  Is  to  be  ar- 
raigned, giving  the  legal  provUions  ap- 
plicable. 

4.  Designation  of  the  court  which  will  try 
the  case,  likewise  the  cinle  and  place  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  trial. 

The  same  communication  shall  be  made 
by  the  detaining  power  to  the  prisoners' 
represent'.' ti".  e. 

If  no  evidence  Is  submitted,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  trial,  that  the  notification 
referred  to  above  wns  received  by  tlie 
protecting  power,  by  the  prisoner  of  wur 
and  by  the  prisoner's  representative  con- 
cerned, at  least  3  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  trial,  then  the  latter  cannot  take 
place  and  must  be  adjourned. 
Article  103 

The  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  cnti'led  to 
assistance  by  oae  of  his  prisoner  comrade;:, 
to  defence  by  a  qiuilifled  a^ivocate  or  counsel 
of  his  own  choice,  to  the  calling  of  witnesses 
and.  If  1-e  deemf.  necessary,  to  the  ie.vices  of 
a  competent  interpreter.  He  shall  be  ad- 
vised of  these  rights  by  the  detaining  power 
In  due  time  before  the  trial. 

Palling  a  choice  by  the  prisoner  of  war,  the 
protecting  power  shall  find  hitn  an  advocate 
or  counsel,  and  shall  have  at  least  1  week 
at  Its  disposal  for  V\o  purpo:  ;v  The  detain- 
ing power  shall  deliver  to  the  said  power, 
on  request,  a  list  of  persons  qualified  to 
present  the  defense.  Failing  a  clinice  of  an 
advocate  or  counsel  by  the  prisoner  of  war 
or  the  protecting  power,  the  detaining 
power  shall  appoint  a  competent  advocate 
or  counsel  to  conduct  the  defense. 

The  advocate  or  counsel  conducting  the 
defense  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  of  war 
shall  have  at  his  disposal  a  period  of  2 
weeks  at  least  before  the  opening  of  the 
trial,  as  well  as  the  necessary  facilities  to 
prepare  the  defense  of  the  accused.  He  may. 
In  particular,  freely  visit  the  accused  and 
Interview  him  In  private.  He  may  also  con- 
fer with  any  witnesses  for  the  defense,  in- 
cluding prisoners  of  war.  He  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  these  facilities  until  the  term  of 
appeal  or  petition  has  expired. 

Particulars  of  the  charge  or  charges  on 
which  the  prisoner  of  war  Is  to  be  arraigned, 
as  well  as  the  documents  which  are  generally 
communicated  to  the  accused  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  In  force  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
detaining  power,  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  accused  prisoner  of  war  in  a  language 
which  he  understands,  and  In  good  time  be> 
fore    the   opening  of   the   trial.     The   same 


conuntmlcatlon  In  the  same  circumstances 
•hall  be  made  to  the  advocate  or  counsel 
conducting  the  defense  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  of  war. 

The  representatives  of  the  protecting 
power  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  trial 
of  the  case,  unless,  exceptionally,  this  is 
held  in  camera  in  the  interest  of  state  se- 
curity. In  such  a  case  the  detaining  power 
shall  advise  the  protecting  power  accord- 
ingly. 

Article  106 

Every  prisoner  of  war  shall  have.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  detaining  power,  the  right  of 
appeal  or  petition  from  any  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  hlrn,  with  a  view  to  the 
quashing  or  revising  of  the  sentence  or  the 
reopening  of  the  trial.  He  shall  be  fully 
Informed  of  his  right  to  appeal  or  petition 
and  of  the  time  limit  within  which  he  may 
do  so. 

Article  107 

Any  Judfjment  and  sentence  pronounced 
upon  a  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  Immrdlatrly 
reported  to  the  protecting  power  in  the  form 
of  a  summary  comnninlcntlon.  which  ehall 
also  InUiC'ite  whether  he  has  the  right  of 
appeal  with  a  view  to  the  quaching  of  the 
sentence  or  the  reopening  of  the  trial.  This 
communication  shall  llJcewise  be  sent  to  the 
prisoners'  representative  concerned.  It 
shall  also  be  sent  to  the  accused  prisoner  of 
war  In  a  langunge  he  understands,  if  the 
sentence  was  not  pronounced  in  his  pres- 
ence. The  detaining  power  shall  ahso  Imme- 
diutoly  c\unmunicute  to  the  protectlnt; 
power  tho  decision  of  the  prisoner  c-f  war  to 
u.e  cr  to  waive  his  right  of  appeal. 

Fu-thcrmi  re.  !'  a  prisoner  of  war  Is  finally 
rrinvlrted  or  if  a  sentence  pronounced  on  a 
priscnier  of  war  In  the  first  Instance  Is  a 
death  acnt»nce.  the  detaining  power  shall  as 
.s(.on  as  p.)S3.ble  address  to  the  protecting 
power  a  dctuUed  communication  containing. 

1.  The  precise  wording  of  the  finding  and 
sentence. 

2.  A  smnmarlzed  report  of  any  prelimi- 
nary Investigation  and  of  the  trial,  empha- 
tizir^  in  particular  the  elements  of  the 
p.'osecutlon  and  the  defense. 

3.  Not'ticatlon,  where  applicable,  of  the 
e  .tablishment  where  the  sentence  will  be 
served. 

The  commur  Ic't'ons  provided  for  In  the 
foregoing  subparagraphs  shall  be  sent  to  the 
protecting  power  at  the  address  previously 
made  known  to  the  detaining  power. 

Article  108 

Ssntences  pronounced  on  prisoners  of  war 
alter  a  c  mvict.on  has  bocome  duly  enforce- 
able, shall  be  served  in  the  same  estublish- 
ments  a.:d  under  the  same  conditions  as  In 
the  case  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  detaining  power.  These  conditions  shall 
In  all  cases  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
health  and  humanity. 

A  woman  prisoner  of  war  on  whom  such 
a  sentence  has  been  pronounced  shall  be 
confined  in  separate  quarters  and  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  women. 

In  any  case,  prisoners  of  war  sentenced  to 
a  penalty  depriving  them  of  their  liberty 
shall  retain  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of 
articles  78  and  126  of  the  present  conven- 
tion. Fiu-thermore,  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  and  dispatch  correspondence,  to  re- 
ceive at  least  one  relief  parcel  monthly,  to 
take  regular  exercise  In  the  open  air,  to  have 
the  medical  care  required  by  their  state  of 
health,  and  the  spiritual  assistance  they  may 
desire.  Penalties  to  which  they  may  be  sub- 
jected shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  article  87,  third  paragraph. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  but  documentations  of  the  state- 
ments I  have  made  as  to  what  Is  con- 
tained in  the  Geneva  Conventions. 


I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remariu 
certain  quotations  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
dated  June  27.  1955.  when  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  reported  these  con- 
ventions to  the  Senate.  The  material 
is  found  on  pages  15  through  17.  under 
the  heading  "Penal  and  Disciplinary 
Sanctions."  It  contains  a  discussion  of 
the  procedures  which  should  prevail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

5  Penal  and  dl-.clplin.iry  sanctions:  One 
of  the  most  important  chapters  In  the  con- 
vention is  that  relating  to  penal  and  disci- 
plinary sanctions  (arts.  82  108).  Thlschap- 
ter  .seta  forth  the  circumstances  under  which 
prisoners  may  be  tried  for  various  Infrac- 
tions of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
det.ilnlng  power;  '  establishes  maximum 
punishments  for  disciplinary  ofTensea  In- 
cluding attempted  escapes;  provides  specific 
safeguards  and  guaranties  of  a  fair  Judicial 
proceeding:  and  prohibit  procedures  and 
punishments  contrary  to  those  set  out  In 
the  convention. 

Article  E2  provides  that  acts  punishable  by 
the  laws  of  the  detaining  power,  but  which 
are  not  punishable  If  committed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  that  powers  forces,  .shall  entail  only 
disciplinary  punishment.  This  provision 
should  be  read  together  with  article  87. 
which  excludes  the  application  to  prisoners 
of  any  penalties  other  than  those  provided 
for  such  acts  in  re." poet  of  members  of  the 
armed  force  of  the  attaining  power.  Women 
prisoners  may  not  be  more  severely  treated 
or  punished  than  women  members  of  the 
detulnlng  power's  own  forces  for  like  of- 
fenses (art.  as  I.  No  prisoner  may  be  tried 
or  sentenced  for  an  act  which  Is  not  forbid- 
den by  the  law  of  tlie  detaining  power  or  by 
international  law  In  force  at  the  time  the 
said  act  was  con. nutted  (art  99  ( — a  provi- 
sion of  particular  rlgnittfance  In  view  of 
criticism  voiced  against  the  alleged  ex  post 
facto  nature  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Nu- 
remberg war  crimes  proceeding.  Under  ar- 
ticle 84,  the  prisoner  has  the  right  to  be 
tried  by  a  mllltfry  court  unless  the  existing 
laws  of  the  detaining  power  eipressly  per- 
mit the  civil  courts  to  try  members  of  that 
power's  own  forces  in  respect  of  the  offense 
alleged.  In  no  e\ent  msy  he  be  tried  by  any 
court  nut  offer! nc;  the  essential  guaranties 
of  Independence  and  Impartiality  generally 
recognized,  nor  under  procedure  which  fails 
to  accord  the  rights  of  defense  set  forth  in 
article  1U5.  The  latter  article  gives  hlra  the 
right  to  freely  chosen  counsel,  to  call  wit- 
nesses, and  to  the  services  of  a  competent 
interpreter.  Should  he  or  the  protecting 
power  fall  to  select  counsrl.  the  detaining 
power  must  find  one  for  him.  Other  pro- 
visions Insure  that  his  counsel  will  have  i-p- 
portuiilty  to  prepare  an  adequate  defe*  re 
along  with  the  right  of  appeal  (arts.  1C5- 
107). 

One  f)f  the  most  extensively  debated  sub- 
jects at  the  Con.'crence  was  whether  a  pris- 
oner v.ho  is  prosecuted  for  a  precapture 
crime.  In  partlcvilar,  offenses  against  the 
laws  of  war.  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
convention.     On  this,  article  85  provides: 

"Prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  under  the 
laws  of  the  detaining  power  for  acta  com- 
mitted prior  to  capture  shall  retain,  even  If 
convicted,  the  benefits  of  the  present  con- 
vention." 

The  article  was  adopted  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  bioc.  which  attached  a 
reservation  thereto  at  the  time  of  signature. 
That  reservation,  and  the  conunlttee's  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  it,  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  section.  (See  sec.  13 
below.) 

Article  86  repeats  the  Injunction  of  article 
62  in  the  1929  convention  against  punishing 
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prisoners  more  than  once  for  the  same  of- 
fense (non  bis  In  idem),  yo-ticle  103  re- 
quires that  trials  be  by  the  same  court  as 
In  the  case  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
uf  the  detaining  power.  Collective  punish- 
ment for  individual  acts,  corporal  punish- 
ment. Imprisonment  in  premises  without 
d.-.yllght,  and  any  form  of  torture  or  cruelty 
:ire  prohibited. 

In  contrast  with  the  rath«r  general  lan- 
guage of  the  1929  convention  on  disciplinary 
punishment,  the  1049  convention  contains 
a  limitative  enumeration  of  those  types  of 
disciplinary  penalties  which  may  be  applied 
to  prisoners.  In  no  case  maf  such  punish- 
ments be  inhuman,  brutal,  cr  dangerous  to 
the  prisoners"  health.  Whertaa  article  55  of 
the  former  document  permitted  food  re- 
strictions as  an  Increase  In  punishment,  the 
present  Instrument  omits  an?  authorization 
of  this  kind. 

e.  Escape,  release,  and  rep  itriatlon :  Arti- 
cles 91  S>5  detail  with  great«r  thoroughness 
than  heretofore  the  con8e<iuences  of  at- 
tempted escapes  and  define  the  conditions 
which  must  be  met  before  an  escape  can 
be  regarded  as  successful  (art.  91),  an  im- 
portant addition  because  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  successful  escape.  Another  new 
provision  prohibits  camp  commanders  from 
delegating  their  disciplinary  powers  to  pris- 
oners of  war.  and  requires  a  record  to  be 
kept  of  disciplinary  punishments  open  to 
Inspection  by  representatives  of  the  protect- 
ing power  (art.  96) . 

Articles  109-116  deal  with  direct  repatria- 
tion and  accommodation  of  prisoners  in  neu- 
Ual  countries.  ArUcles  10S>-110  set  forth 
principles  under  which  parties  to  the  con- 
filct  are  obligated  to  repatriate  seriously 
wounded  and  sick  prisoners  of  war.  Specified 
categories  may  also  be  accommodated  In 
neutral  countries  after  agrenment  with  the 
latter.  No  wounded  and  sick  prisoner 
eligible  for  reptatriatlon  may  be  repatriated 
against  his  will  during  hostilities. 

Articles  118-121  contain  provisions  on  the 
release  and  repatriation  ot  prisoners  of  war 
at  the  close  of  hostilities,  deceased  prisoners, 
death  certificates,  burial  and  cremation,  and 
the  transmittal  of  wills  to  the  protecting 
power.  Article  118  requires  that  "prisoners 
of  war  shall  be  released  and  repatriated 
without  delay  after  the  cessation  of  active 
hostilities,"  a  principle  which  occasioned  the 
dispute  during  the  Korean  armistice  nego- 
tiations as  to  whether  a  beUigerent  was  obli- 
gated to  repatriate  prisoners  against  their 
win.  (See  sec.  10  below.)  Finally,  under 
article  121,  whenever  death  6r  serious  injury 
of  a  prisoner  of  war  is  catised  by  a  sentry 
or  any  other  person  or  is  due  to  unknown 
causes,  an  otBclal  Inquiry  must  be  held  by 
the  detaining  power,  and  measures  taken  to 
prosecute  the  guilty. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  assurance  to  the  new  Pre^dent  of 
Cuba  and  to  General  Castro  that  we  are 
the  friends  of  Cuba.  We  have  raised  a 
critical  voice,  in  these  first  few  days  fol- 
lowing the  overthrow  of  the  Batista 
regime,  in  protest  against  what,  in  fact, 
was  a  blood  bath.  When  men  are  taken 
out  before  an  open  grave  within  a  few 
minutes  a^ter  charges  have  been  hurled 
at  them  verbally  by  a  small  group  of 
military  officers,  without  any  time  to 
prepare  a  defense,  without  an  opportu- 
nity to  call  witnesses,  and  without  a 
period  for  the  relaxation  of  tensions, 
so  that  reason  can  prevail,  those  respon- 
sible for  such  action  are  engaging  in  a 
blood  bath.  They  are  not  following  the 
high  moral  standards  which  the  civiiised 
nations  of  the  world  adopted  in  th« 
Geneva  Ccmventioa. 

Let  me  repeat  that  it  is  not  too  late: 
and,  again,  my  prayer  will  be  that  we 
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shall  read  the  glorious  annotmconent 
from  Cuba  that  the  leadership  of  that 
Qovemment  has  postponed  fiu-ther  ex- 
ecutions until  such  fair  trial  procedures 
as  the  ones  I  have  outlined  today  can 
work  their  course  in  public  trials  of 
those  charged  with  the  commission  of 
crimes  against  the  Government. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  would  have  tlie 
President  of  Cuba  and  General  Castro 
recognize  that  in  a  democracy  there  is 
no  substitute  for  full  public  disclosure 
of  the  people's  business.  Crimes  against 
the  state  are  the  people's  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  ^r.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  and  commend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse],  not  only  for  his  re- 
marks today  on  the  most  sensitive  and 
vital  subject  of  the  developments  in 
Cuba  and  on  our  relationships  with  the 
Cuban  Republic,  but  also  for  the  quality 
of  statesmanship  and  vision  that  he  has 
demonstrated  ever  since  the  success  of 
the  Cuban  revolution  and,  in  fact,  even 
in  the  months  prior  to  that  success. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  prin- 
cipled in  his  conunent  and  stand  and,  at 
the  same  time,  considerate  and  tolerant. 

I  hope  the  pe<«)le  of  Cuba  realize  that 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Afifairs  (Mr.  Morse],  were 
made,  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  bitter- 
ness, or  antagonism,  but,  rather,  in  a 
spirit  of  understanding,  friendship,  ad- 
vice, and  kindly  admonition.  They 
were  made  in  a  sincere  effort  to  main- 
tain wholesome,  respectful,  and  cordial 
relationships  between  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  desire  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  know  that  I 
appreciate  his  kind  personal  references. 

But  the  much  more  significant  feature 
of  the  statement  he  has  made  just  now  is 
that  he  had  added  his  voice  in  restrained 
comment  on  this  great  moral  issue. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  Judgment 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
Just  now  stated  probably  will  exercise 
more  infiuence  for  good  than  will  what 
has  been  said  by  all-^he  rest  of  us.  I 
happen  to  know  the  very  high  regard  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
held  in  Cuba  and  in  other  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  because  of  the  great  woric 
he  has  done  during  his  service  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
t)ecause  of  the  leadership  he  has  extend- 
ed time  and  time  again  in  our  efforts  to 
do  more  to  help  improve  conditions  in 
the  republics  to  the  south  of  us. 

On  behalf  of  my  committee.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  very  much 
for  the  great  support  he  has  just  now 
given  us  t>y  the  remarks  he  has  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HAxm  in  the  chair) .  "Hie  Senatm- from 
Minnesota  has  the  floor. 


TEST  BAN  NEGOTLA-nONS  AND 
EFFECT  OF  NEW  SCIENTIFIC 
DATA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  wish  to  comment  on  the  nuclear 
test  ban  negotiations  taking  place  in 
Geneva  and  on  the  effect  of  the  new 
scientific  data  recently  announced  by 
the  White  House  regarding  detection  of 
undergroiuid  nuclear  explosions. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  thLs 
Chamber  is  aware  that  at  the  present 
time  negotiations  between  the  United 
States,  the  United  Elingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  going  on  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
a  treaty  on  the  discontinuance  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests,  under  effective 
inspection  and  safeguards.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  a  congressional  ad- 
viser at  these  negotiations,  as  were  also 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tenne.'ssee  (Mr.  Gk)KEi 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HicKENLooPER].  Two  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Aspimall 
and  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  also  attended  the 
negotiations  last  fall. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  also  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  the  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  for  a  ban  on  nuclear 
tests  stem  in  part  frcm  the  fact  that 
scientists  from  the  United  States  and 
other  western  nations  reached  agree- 
ment with  scientists  from  the  Soviet 
bloc,  at  a  technical  conference  held  last 
summer,  on  the  ways  to  detect  violations 
of  a  possible  agreement  on  the  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  tests.  It  is  on  the  basis 
of  this  technical  report  that  our  nego- 
tiators are  now  attempting  to  draft  a 
treaty  incorporating  the  conclusions  of 
the  conference  of  experts. 

The  Geneva  negotiations  have  been 
making  slow  but.  nevertheless,  steady 
progress.  Although  it  is  still  unclear  as 
to  whether  the  negotiations  will  succeed, 
and  I  must  caution  my  colleagues  that 
most  of  the  difficult  issues  must  still  be 
discussed,  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  four  articles  of  a  proposed  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  aimouncement  made  by 
our  delegation  at  Geneva  yesterday, 
Monday.  January  19.  The  New  York 
Times  of  today.  Tuesday,'  January  20, 
has  published  an  article  under  the  head- 
line "West  Drops  Demand  To  Tie  Atom 
Ban  to  Disarmament." 

Under  a  Geneva  dateline  ot  January 
19,  the  article  commences  with  the 
following : 

The  United  States  and  Britain  made  a 
major  con<«ssk>n  to  the  Soviet  Union  today 
in  an  attempt  to  end  the  stalemate  in  the 
three-power  conference  for  ending  ntidear 
weapon  tests. 

The  'West  abcmdoned  its  demand  that  the 
duration  of  the  propoeed  treaty  for  a  oon- 
troUed  ban  on  such  tests  be  linked  to  pro- 
gress In  other  fields  of  dlaarmament.  The 
shift  in  poeitl(xi  was  announced  at  today's 
37th  meeting  of  the  conference  by  James  J. 
Wadsworth.  chief  UJS.  delegate,  and  David 
Ormsby-Oore.  leado-  of  the  British  delega" 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  p(^t  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  Uie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

West  Dkops  Demand  To  Ttz  Atom  Ban  to 
Disarmament 

Geneva,  January  18. — The  United  States 
and  Britain  made  a  major  concession  to  the 
Soviet  Union  today  In  an  attempt  to  end 
the  stalemate  In  the  three-power  conference 
for  ending  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

The  West  abandoned  Its  demand  that  the 
duration  of  the  proposed  treaty  for  a  con- 
trolled ban  on  such  tests  be  linked  to 
progress  In  other  fields  of  disarmament.  The 
shift  In  ix>8ltlon  was  announced  at  today's 
37th  meeting  of  the  conference  by  James  J. 
Wadsworth,  chief  United  States  delegate,  and 
David  Ormsby-Oore.  leader  of  the  British 
delegation. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  informed  Semyon  K. 
Tsarapkln.  chief  Soviet  delegate,  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  maintained  one  of 
the  two  key  conditions  President  Elsenhower 
once  said  would  have  to  be  met  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  the  nuclear 
weaptons  test  ban  on  a  year-by-year  basis. 

TlSEHnOWai    KEMARK    RZCAU.ED 

The  President  said  August  22  that  one 
condition  for  continuing  the  ban  on  testing 
nuclear  weapons  was  that  "satisfactory 
progress  Is  being  made  In  reaching  agree- 
ment on  and  Implementing  major  and  sub- 
stantial arms-control  measures." 

But  the  United  States  delegate  went  on 
to  make  It  clear  in  his  statement  that  the 
concession  was  being  made  to  allow  the  con- 
ference to  get  down  to  negotiating  the  other 
key  condition  set  by  the  President.  This  was 
"that  an  agreed  Inspection  system  is  in- 
stalled and  working  effectively." 

Mr.  Ormaby-Gore  followed  with  a  similar 
statement. 

The  carefully  prepared  Western  move  was 
designed  to  force  the  Soviet  Union  into  a 
put  up  or  shut  up  position.  In  the  Western 
view,  the  Soviet  Union  must  either  discuss 
the  details  of  an  effective  system  for  policing 
a  ban  or  admit  It  does  not  want  real  inter- 
national controls. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  virtually  stalemated 
the  conference  since  It  was  resumed  Jan- 
uary 6  after  the  Christmas  holidays  by  giv- 
ing precedence  to  the  duration  Issue  over  all 
others.  It  has  Insisted  that  to  link  the 
duration  of  the  ban  to  disarmament  prog- 
ress would  leave  the  treaty  open  to  denuncia- 
tion virtually  at  will.  No  clearly  objective 
basis  for  gaging  disarmament  progress  pos- 
sible, the  Soviet  delegation  has  contended. 

U.S.    AIDS    EXPLAIN    MOVE 

U.S.  delegation  sources  said  that  the  con- 
cession to  this  Soviet  View  was  a  "sincere 
effort"  to  break  up  the  conference  logjam. 
They  also  described  it  as  a  "major  move" 
to  get  the  conference  onto  the  key  issue  of 
controls,  because  without  a  foolproof  detec- 
tion and  Inspection  system  there  would  be 
no  treaty. 

"What  tlifr  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly 
maintained  Is  the  main  obstacle  to  a  treaty 
has  now  been  removed  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States,"  Mr.  Ormsby- 
Gore  said  in  a  statement  to  the  press.  "We 
have  demonstrated  our  sincere  determination 
to  reach  an  agreement." 

The  Western  move  has  been  under  intense 
preparation  since  last  Wednesday.  At  the 
request  of  the  Western  delegations,  confer- 
ence meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday  and 
Friday  were  canceled  to  give  them  time  for 
consultations. 

Immediately  after  the  West  made  Its  an- 
nouncement at  today's  meeting,  Mr.  Tsarap- 
kln said  he  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  West 
had  discarded  the  link  between  the  treaty's 
duration  and  disarmament.  Re  added,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  still  desirous  of  seeing  the 
Western  Powers  Introduce  their  proposed 
article  on  the  lifetime  of  the  treaty,  which 


the  West   again   promised   would   be   forth- 
coming In  the  near  future. 

But  the  Soviet  delegate  nonetheless  said 
he  was  now  prepared  to  go  on  to  discuss 
the  four  draft  articles  on  the  working  of 
the  control  organization  that  the  United 
States  submitted.  They  deal  with  a  control 
commission,  a  conference  of  parties  to  the 
treaty,  an  International  administrator  and 
the  staff  and  detection  system  Itself. 

Mr.  Tsarapkln  said  discussion  should  con- 
tinue at  the  same  time  on  a  Soviet  dra/t 
article  on  the  obligation  of  nations  signing 
the  treaty  to  accept  control  posts  and  other 
elements  of  a  system  on  their  territory. 

U.S.  sources  emphasized  that  while  the 
West  would  drop  the  issue  of  linking  dis- 
armament questions  to  the  duration  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  ban  treaty  a  desire  to  see 
progress  made  on  them  would  be  mentioned 
in  the  preamble  to  the  pact.  The  preamble 
will  express  the  conviction  that  in  setting 
up  a  controlled  ban  on  nuclear  weapons 
tests  the  way  will  be  opened  for  similar 
agreements  on  arms-reducing  measures. 

Western  sources  reiterate  that  in  the  West- 
ern view  doing  away  with  nuclear  weap>on 
tests  Is  in  Itself  not  real  disarmament. 

Mr.  Tsarapkln  was  presiding  today  when 
the  West  made  Its  attempt  to  end  the  stale- 
mate in  the  conference,  which  started  Octo- 
ber 31. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY".  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  and  heartened  by  the 
action  taken  by  the  Western  delegations 
at  Geneva  in  dropping  the  so-called  dis- 
armament tie-in,  or  link,  to  the  nuclear 
test  discontinuance  treaty.  In  the 
month  of  November,  when  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  these  negotia- 
tions. I  had  felt  that  this  was  a  desir- 
able move.  At  that  time  I  recom- 
mended, to  both  the  U.S.  delegation  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom  delegation,  that 
the  proposal  for  a  clause  relating  to  dis- 
armament progress  be  dropped  from  the 
discussions  in  Geneva.  I  believe  this 
gives  us  a'  better  working  position. 
Surely  it  removes  one  of  the  alleged  ob- 
stacles to  the  success  of  the  conference. 
My  position  on  this  matter  was  known 
by  the  State  Department,  since  I  con- 
veyed my  personal  point  of  view  directly 
to  the  responsible  officers  of  our  Govern- 
ment upon  my  return  from  the  visit  to 
Geneva, 

EXAGCERATXO  CUUMS 

In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations  the 
White  House  issued  a  statement,  on  Jan- 
uary 5,  1959,  to  the  effect  that  new  sci- 
entific data  have  appeared  which  indi- 
cate "it  is  more  difficult  to  Identify  un- 
derground explosions  than  had  previ- 
ously been  believed."  The  White  House 
announcement,  which  was  made  by  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
has  resulted  in  some  exaggerated  state- 
ments and  claims.  On  the  one  hand, 
some  people  charge  that  the  new  infor- 
mation is  not  genuine  and  that  it  has 
been  put  forth  by  those  who  do  not  want 
to  see  a  ban  on  tests.  One  correspond- 
ent, for  example,  says: 

There  is  something  flshy  about  the  timing 
and  the  content  of  the  White  House  an- 
nouncement. Is  this  another  underground 
triumph  for  Dr.  Teller?  •  •  •  Are  they  (the 
scientists]  Jumping  to  conclusions  they 
have  long  sought  in  order  to  block  a  test 
cessation  they  have  always  opposed? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  claims 
that  the  new  data  make  an  agreement  to 
ban  tests  under  effective  control  impos- 


sible, and  we  should  immediately  call  off 
the  negotiations.  To  cite  a  case  in 
point,  a  prominent  magazine  writes  that 
the  announcement  means  that  "the  real 
minimum  underground  blast  that  could 
be  fully  detected  was  about  20  kilotons — 
about  the  size  of  the  Nagasaki-Hiro- 
shima bombs.  Should  the  United  States 
trust  to  any  stop-test  agreement  where 
the  chances  of  deception  are  so  great  as 
to  be  a  major  risk  to  survival?" 

I  mention  these  two  quotations  simply 
to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
exaggerated  claims  and  exaggerated  in- 
terpretations of  the  new  scientific  data. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  data  should  be 
taken  under  very  careful  study,  which  I 
intend  to  do  this  afternoon,  and  then  we 
should  come  up  with  much  more  sober 
and  restrained  judgments. 

The  information  which  was  made 
available  on  January  5  by  the  White 
House  was  information  that  some  of  us 
knew  about  at  least  a  month  prior  to 
that  announcement  date.  Since  the  ne- 
gotiations were  under  way.  we  withheld 
any  discussion  of  the  scientific  informa- 
tion, leaving  revelation  of  the  new  scien- 
tific data  to  the  responsible  executive 
ofBcers. 

BUBCOMMnTEE    ON    DISARMAMBMT  TO   BOLS 
HXARZMGS 

Neither  of  the  two  quotations  I  re- 
ferred to  reflects  an  accurate  picture  of 
what  has  happened.  All  of  us  who  have 
some  responsibility  in  matters  of  arms 
control  and  in  matters  of  our  national 
defense  must  understand  the  significance 
of  these  new  developments.  And  the  in- 
formation must  be  shared  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman, 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  subject  In  a 
few  days,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  already  held  sessions 
to  review  the  problem. 

DATA    ARE    NOT    TALSE 

The  White  House  announcement  is  not 
the  result  of  data  trumped  up  by  Dr. 
Teller  or  anyone  else.  It  is  true  that 
the  very  famous  and  able  Dr.  Teller  does 
not  favor  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests, 
but  Insofar  as  I  am  aware.  Dr.  Teller  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  gathering  of  the 
new  material. 

To  be  sure,  he  may  be  using  It  to  try 
to  persuade  people  that  the  test  ban  ne- 
gotiations should  be  called  off,  but  I 
want  the  record  to  make  clear  that  he 
did  not  create  the  data.  His  opposition 
to  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  is  long- 
standing. He  has  very  sincere  conylc- 
tions  about  his  position,  and  those  con- 
victions are  surely  worthy  of  respect. 

How.  then,  did  the  data  originate? 

When  the  President,  on  August  22. 
1958.  indicated  that  the  United  States 
would  stop  testing  October  31, 1958,  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  political  negotia- 
tions of  a  test  ban  treaty,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  quickly  planned  sev- 
eral tests  at  the  Nevada  proving  grounds 
during  September  and  October.  Four  of 
these  were  underground  tests. 

As  chairman  of  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee, I  had  encouraged  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  do  more  research 
in  the  field  of  underground  tests  in  an 
effort  to  perfect  our  detection  system. 
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Prior  to  the  October  tests  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  there  had  been  one  under- 
ground test,  in  September  1957,  the  so- 
c.  lied  Ranier  test.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing one  underground  test  is  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  sound  and  conclusive 
scientific  data. 

Of  the  four  recent  undergroimd  tests 
to  which  I  referred,  two  were  below  1 
kiloton,  one  was  approximately  4.5  kilo- 
tons,  and  one  was  about  23  Icilotons. 

During  the  month  of  November  seis- 
mologists reported  to  the  U.S.  Gc/em- 
ment  a.s  to  whether  and  how  their  seis- 
mographs picked  up  the  four  tests.  This 
material  was  received  by  two  groups. 
One  was  tlie  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  the  other  was  the  group  re- 
sponsible for  detecting  nuclear  tests. 

The  records  of  the  seismologists  were 
analyzed  further  by  a  special  panel  of 
scienti-sts  from  various  Government 
aRcncies  and  from  private  institutions 
during  the  test  ban  conference  recess, 
from  December  16  to  January  5.  Al- 
though the  study  of  what  should  and 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  control 
system  had  not  been  completed,  the 
Science  Advisory  Committee  decided  to 
issue  a  general  statement  to  the  public. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  made 
the  data  and  an  analysis  of  it  available 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  King- 
dom, the  two  other  nations  participating 
in  the  test  ban  negotiations.  On  Janu- 
ary 16  the  Defense  Department  released 
more  detailed  information  to  the  press. 

I  cite  these  events  to  show  that  the 
data  presented  are  genuine,  and  not 
something  that  has  l)een  invented  by 
those  who  wish  to  scuttle  the  test  ban 
negotiations.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  the  data  proves  detection  of  nu- 
clear tests  has  now  become  so  difficult 
that,  to  quote  a.cain  from  a  prominent 
periodical,  "the  chances  of  deception  are 
so  great  as  to  be  a  major  risk  to  survival" 
because  "the  real  minimum  underground 
blast  that  could  be  fully  detected  was 
about  20  kilotons."  This  conclusion  not 
only  is  invalid,  it  is  factually  Incorrect 
and  completely  misleading. 

Rather  than  be  critical  of  any  period- 
ical, the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament, with  its  competent  staff, 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  share  in- 
formation with  those  who  are  respnansible 
for  bringing  to  the  public  information 
relating  to  these  highly  technical  mat- 
ters. 

I  fear  that  the  secrecy  surrounding 
some  of  these  scientific  data  leads  to  dis- 
tortion in  the  reports  which  come  to  the 
public.  This  is  another  argument  for 
more  information  to  be  made  available 
to  the  public  from  the  Government 
agencies.  If  such  information  were 
more  readily  available  and  were  not 
under  the  cloak  of  secrecy,  I  believe 
those  who  write  stories  for  our  news- 
papers and  periodicals  would  have  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. They  would  be  able  to  do  a  much 
more  accurate  and  comprehensive  task 
of  reporting. 

WHAT  THE   DATA   SHOWn 

The  analysis  by  the  panel  of  scien- 
tists seemed  to  indicate  that  the  control 
system  as  devised  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
f.Tence  of  Experts,  and  which  was  based 


on  scientific  evidence  available  at  the 
time,  would  have  a  more  difficult  job  to 
distinguish  Ijetween  nuclear  explosions 
and  earthquakes  than  had  previously 
been  realized.  The  new  data  also  showed 
that  "seismic  signals  produced  by  ex- 
plosions are  smaller  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated and  that  there  are  consequent- 
ly about  twice  as  many  natural  earth- 
quakes equivalent  to  an  underground 
explosion  of  a  given  yield  as  had  been 
estimated  by  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
Experts." 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  announce- 
ment of  January  5  by  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee.  For  the 
record,  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts 
referred  to  in  that  statement  is  the  Con- 
ference of  last  July  and  August,  at- 
tended by  scientists  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  U.S.S.R..  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  new 
information  does  not  bear  so  much  on 
the  detection  of  nuclear  tests  as  it  bears 
on  the  identification  of  earthquakes 
which  must  be  made  so  that  they  can  be 
distinguished  from  nuclear  explosions 
and  thus  eliminated  by  the  control  or- 
ganizations as  suspicious  events.  Sig-  • 
nals  received  at  control  posts  which  can- 
not clearly  be  identified  as  earthquakes 
must  be  subject  to  on-the-spot  inspec- 
tion, according  to  the  Geneva  technical 
agreement  on  detecting  tests. 

IMPROVEMENTS    POSSIBLE 

The  significance  of  the  new  data  and 
what  can  be  done  about  It  are  subject 
to  varying  interpretations.  Some  view 
the  information  in  such  a  pessimistic 
light  that  they  advocate  suspending  only 
atmospheric  tests  but  continuing  under- 
ground tests.  Others  are  more  optimis- 
tic and  believe  that  improvements  can 
be  made  so  that  the  risk  to  the  United 
States  of  entering  into  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment will  not  be  significantly  increased. 
In  fact,  the  new  data  on  underground 
explosions  prompted  further  research 
and  study  on  detection  methods.  Al- 
ready new  methods  of  detection  have 
been  found. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first 
announcement  of  the  new  methods  which 
have  been  found.  The  four  underground 
tests  of  October  1958.  and  the  new  scien- 
tific data  which  came  from  those  tests 
have  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  spur  on 
greater  research  in  the  field  of  detection 
and  inspection.  In  others  words,  what 
seemed  to  be  a  definite  blow  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  effective  inspection  has 
spurred  our  scientists  on  to  find  new 
methods  and  new  means  of  improving 
detection. 

As  has  been  said  about  weapons,  no 
matter  how  terrible  the  weapon  there 
always  seems  to  be  some  type  of  defense. 
In  this  instance,  with  the  new  data  we 
have  discovered  relating  to  the  difficulty 
of  identifying  earthquakes,  we  have  now 
been  able,  through  a  special  study  panel 
appointed  by  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  to  find  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  detection. 

I  understand  that  there  are  several 
promising  techniques  to  improve  the 
capabilities  without  increasing  the  size 
of  the  system  recommended  by  the  con- 


ference cA  experts  at  Geneva.  These  in- 
clude: Building  better  instruments, 
which  is  not  only  possible  but  luiderway, 
devising  ways  to  blot  out  background 
noise,  placing  seismographs  deep  in  the 
earth,  substantially  increasing  the  nimi- 
ber  of  seismographs  at  each  control  post 
over  the  number  provided  for  in  the 
Geneva  report,  utilization  of  additional 
methods  to  distinguish  earthquake  sig- 
nals from  nuclear  explosions  other  than 
the  determination  of  first  motion,  and 
use  of  unmanned  seismographs  to  aug- 
ment the  Geneva  system.  Another  ob- 
vious improvement  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  manned  control  posts.  The 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Killian, 
is  continuing  to  study  how  the  control 
system  might  be  improved.  I  hope  and 
urge  that  its  report  be  made  public. 

I  state  for  the  record  that  Dr.  Killian's 
committee  is  to  be  commended  for  pro- 
ceeding forthwith  on  these  new  studies 
relating  to  improved  methods  of  inspec- 
tion, detection,  and  control. 

This  is  all  very  technical.  I  could 
discuss  in  some  technical  detail  each  of 
the  suggestions  to  which  I  have  referred. 
■  relating  to  an  improved  detection  sys- 
tem. Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  sug- 
gestions will  be  analyzed  in  detail  by  the 
special  panel  of  the  Science  Advisory 
Committee  which  is  making  the  present 
study  relating  to  detection. 

BASIS    or    THE    CEMETA    CONCLlTSIOirS 

To  view  the  new  data  In  perspective 
it  is  worthwhile  to  recall  the  basis  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  Experts  regarding  the  detection  of 
underground  nuclear  tests.  Tlie  Geneva 
conclusions  are  based  on  the  following 
premises:  That  if  five  or  more  seismo- 
graphic  stations  at  various  directions 
from  the  source  of  an  underground  event 
are  able,  not  only  to  detect  the  event, 
but  determine  the  direction  of  the  first 
motion  on  the  seismogram — that  is, 
whether  the  first  motion  is  compres- 
sional — ^line  on  seismogram  goes  up- 
ward— or  dilatational — downward  first 
motion  on  seismogram — that  then  some 
90  percent  of  the  earthquakes  can  be 
eliminated  as  not  being  nuclear  explo- 
sions or  suspicious  events.  Whether  the 
five  stations  can  determine  first  motion 
depends  somewhat  on  the  distance  of  the 
seismograph  from  the  source  of  the 
event — at  certain  distances  the  direction 
of  first  motion  is  difficult  to  determine — 
and  on  the  amplitude,  that  is  strength, 
of  the  signal. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  your  attention 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament has  published  a  rather  com- 
prehensive study  on  the  use  of  seismo- 
graphs relating  to  this  detection  system. 
As  the  Senate  knows,  we  conducted  a 
nationwide  study,  with  the  cooperation 
of  eminent  seismologists,  on  detection 
methods.  I  only  refer  briefly  to  that 
study  now  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  elucidate  the  points 
or  the  conclusions  which  were  reached  in 
it. 

This  is  an  important  subject.  If  the 
Geneva  Conference  agrees  on  a  treaty, 
that  is,  If  the  representatives  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  should 
agree  on  a  treaty,  for  the  discontinuance 
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Of  nuclear  tests.  It  will  be  the  responsl- 
Ullty  of  the  U.S.  Senate  either  to  apiM-ove 
or  reject  it.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  I  feel  it 
a  special  responsibility  to  state  for  the 
record  from  time  to  time  some  of  the 
scientific  information  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain.  Thereby  we  can  keep  the 
Senate  informed,  on  a  regularized,  order- 
ly basis,  as  to  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant technical  developments  which  are 
taking  place  during  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. 

I  know  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  weigh  such  a  proF>osed  treaty  very 
carefully  I  prefer  that  the  treaty,  if  it 
does  come  to  us,  be  judged  not  on  the 
basis  of  half-truths,  not  on  the  basis  of 
emotion,  fears,  or  prejudice,  but  that  it 
be  Judged  in  terms  of  the  best  scientific 
Information  we  have  available.  More- 
over, it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  political 
Judgment  which  is  always  a  significant 
factor  in  the  conduct  of  international 
relations. 

To  return  to  the  technical  aspects  of 
this  subject,  the  determination  of  first 
motion  also  depends  on  whether  the 
seismographlc  station  is  at  a  site  which 
is  relatively  fr^  of  noise  from  other 
factors.  If  the  size  of  the  wiggle  on  the 
seismogram  showing  the  direction  of  the 
first  motion  Is  quite  small,  and  if  there  is 
substantial  background  noise  at  the  seis- 
mographic  station,  then  the  direction  of 
the  first  motion  might  be  extremely  difla- 
cult  to  determine  correctly  or  accu- 
rately. Signals  that  cannot  be  definitely 
determined  as  coming  from  earthquakes, 
according  to  the  Geneva  conclusions, 
must  be  subject  to  on-the-spot  inspec- 
tion. 

The  scientists  at  Geneva  also  thought 
that  if  five  seismographlc  stations  re- 
corded same  cc»npressional  waves  as  first 
motions  and  some  dilatational  or  rare- 
faction first  motions,  this  was  a  definite 
sign  of  an  earthquake  and.  therefore, 
probably  need  not  be  investigated. 
However.  If  all  or  most  of  the  seismo- 
graphlc stations  recorded  the  direction 
of  the  first  motion  as  compressional. 
then  this  was  to  be  regarded  as  suspi- 
cious evidence  that  a  nuclear  test  has 
occiured.  An  investigation  would  then 
be  permissible.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  panel  of  scientists  who  studied  the 
results  of  the  recent  underground  tests, 
tlie  new  data  does  not  change  this  sig- 
nificant and  important  conclusion  of  the 
Conference  of  Experts  at  Geneva  last 
summer. 

The  number  of  stations  recommended 
by  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts 
was  based  on  Identifying  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  earthquakes  equivalent  to  a 
nuclear  explosion  of  5  kilotons  and  thus 
eliminating  them  as  suspicious  events 
necessitating  on-the-spot  inspection. 
The  capability  of  the  control  system  de- 
vised at  Geneva  to  identify  underground 
events  of  less  than  5  kilotons  would  de- 
P(.'nd  on — 

(a)  the  small  fraction  of  earthquakes  that 
can  be  Identified  on  the  baals  of  data  ob- 
tained from  the  control  poets  alone;  (b) 
the  fraction  of  earthquakes  that  can  be 
Identified  with  the  aid  of  supplementary 
data  obtained  from  existing  seismic  sta- 
tions— 


Of  which  there  are  many  all  over  the 
world — 

and  (c)  the  fraction  of  events  stUl  left  un- 
identified which  could  be  suspected  of  be- 
ing nuclear  explosions  and  for  which  the 
International  control  organ  carries  out  In- 
spection. 

The  control  organization  would  also 
have  a  capability  to  deter  a  potential 
violator  so  long  as  there  existed  the 
right  of  spot  checking  the  source  of 
signals  on  the  seismographs  which  ap- 
laeared  suspicious.  In  other  words,  the 
right  of  inspection  would  exist  even 
though  it  would  not  be  practical  to  in- 
vestigate the  source  of  every  signal  that 
could  not  be  identified  as  coming  from 
an  earthquake. 

The  real  problem  Is  how  to  difTeren- 
tlate  earthquakes  from  underground  ex- 
plosions. In  certain  areas  of  the  world 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  earthquakes. 
Certain  conclusions  were  drawn  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  Experts  as  to  the 
number  of  earthquakes  in  any  one  year. 
Our  problem  in  negotiating  a  treaty  is 
not  in  any  way  to  jeopardize  our  national 
security  and  to  be  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  country  is  violating 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  One  of  our  main 
tasks,  therefore,  is  to  develop  such  a  sen- 
sitive control  and  detection  system, 
through  the  use  of  seismographs  and 
other  techniques,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
differentiate  between  an  earthquake  and 
a  nuclear  underground  explosion. 

That  is  the  heart  and  core  of  the  prob- 
lem. Make  no  mistake  about  it.  This  is 
a  very  serious  matter,  and  one  which  is 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  diflQculties.  Our 
scientists  are  now  busily  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  improve  their  detection  systems 
and  the  machines  and  equipment  used 
for  such  detection,  because  of  the  new 
data  which  came  to  us  as  a  result  of  the 
four  most  recent  underground  explo- 
sions. 

It  seems  rather  regrettable  to  me  that 
our  Government  waited  so  long  to 
explore  means  of  detection  of  imder- 
ground  explosions.  I  mention  this  today 
because  my  colleagues  must  recall  that 
from  March  to  September  1957.  our  ne- 
gotiators were  at  London  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  representatives  on  an 
overall  package  of  disarmament  propos- 
als, one  of  which  was  stopping  nuclear 
tests. 

Up  to  that  time,  we  had  not  had  even  a 
single  underground  test  explosion.  We 
knew  nothing  about  underground  detec- 
tion as  the  result  of  any  practical  expe- 
rience with  nuclear  underground  explo- 
sions. I  want  the  Senate  record  to  note 
that  while  our  Government  was  propos- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  a  total  disarma- 
ment program,  one  of  the  points  of  which 
was  the  prohibition  of  further  nuclear 
tests,  with  inspection — and  the  news  sto- 
ries emphasized  the  word  "inspection" — 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
no  inspection  system  based  on  scientific 
fact  that  could  have  policed  such  an 
agreement  had  the  Soviet  Union  accept- 
ed it.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  was  a 
rather  hazardous  operation.  I  suggest 
that  when  we  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
we  should  know  exactly  what  we  are  do- 
ing. Apparently  we  expected  them  to 
say  "No,"  and  they  accommodated  us. 


We  expected  them  to  reject  our  propos- 
als, and  they  did  as  we  expected. 

What  if  they  had  accepted  our  pro- 
posals? We  would  have  found  ourselves 
in  a  situation  where  the  Soviet  Union 
could  have  gone  ahead  with  a  series  of 
underground  nuclear  explosions,  because 
we  did  not  have  any  system  designed  or 
organized,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
adequate  detection. 

NUMBEK  OP   EAKTHgUAKXS   SITLL  UNCXBTAIN 

In  deciding  the  number  of  earth- 
quakes that  would  need  to  be  identified 
and,  therefore,  eliminated  from  inspec- 
tion control  the  Conference  of  Experts 
wsis  somewhat  vague.  The  reason  for 
this  vagueness  in  part  stems  from  a 
difference  of  view  between  the  Western 
and  Soviet  scientists  as  to  how  many 
earthquakes  of  a  given  size  occur  each 
year.  The  difference  of  opinion  over 
this  matter  appears  to  be  not  unusual. 
Seismologists  and  geologists  have  not 
heretofore  been  concerned  with  small 
earthquakes  and  have,  therefore,  not 
concentrated  on  devising  seismographs 
or  seismographlc  sites  to  record  them. 
They  have  been  primarily  concerned 
with  the  larger  earthquakes  which  could 
be  a  danger  to  cities  and  populations. 

The  number  of  earthquakes  that  occur 
each  year  of  various  sizes,  therefore,  is  at 
present  a  mathematical  calculation  or 
an  extrapolation  downward  of  what  has 
been  known  about  the  number  of  large 
earthquakes.  The  number  of  earth- 
quakes is  not  yet  determined  as  a  result 
of  close  and  persistent  scientific  observa- 
tion. As  I  said  before,  it  is  at  best  an 
educated  estimate.  For  this  reason,  a 
great  deal  more  research  must  be  done 
before  scientists  have  reliable  knowledge 
in  this  field. 

The  new  data  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  indi- 
cate that  since  an  underground  test 
might  give  off  a  weaker  signal  than  pre- 
viously believed  by  Western  and  Soviet 
scientists,  that  therefore,  the  control 
system  will  have  more  earthquake  sig- 
nals to  cope  with  and  thus  have  more  of 
a  burden  placed  upon  it  than  had  previ- 
ously been  thought.  And.  to  repeat,  the 
fact  that  some  nuclear  explosions  give 
off  weaker  signals  makes  the  determina- 
tion of  the  direction  of  the  first  motion 
more  difficult.  But  again  to  rei>eat, 
many  of  the  scientists  who  have  studied 
these  results  feel  that  through  improve- 
ments in  scientific  instruments  and  fur- 
ther research,  the  capabilities  of  the 
control  system  can  be  increased.  In 
fact,  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  has  so  indicated. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  determined 
by  the  new  data,  some  nuclear  explosions 
give  off  weak  signals,  and  thereby  make 
the  determination  of  the  direction  of  the 
first  motion  more  difQcuIt  to  ascertain. 
If  the  weaker  signal  can  be  confused  with 
an  earthquake  signal,  improvement  in 
detection  Involves  differentiating  an 
earthquake  signal,  which  is  not  danger- 
ous, from  a  nuclear  explosion  signal, 
which  could  be  dangerous.  That  is  our 
problem.    It  Is  not  an  easy  one. 

KKW  DATA  MAT  HAVZ  VOBTTm  AS  WILL  AS 
HmATrVX  IMPUCATIOIfS 

The  new  data  does  not  indicate  that 
nuclear  tests  will  definitely  be  more  dif- 
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flcult  to  detect.  Actually,  the  data  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  in  some  respects  it 
may  be  easier  to  detect  nuclear  tests 
ttian  the  Conference  of  Elxperts  at  Ge- 
neva had  concluded.  This  is  so  because 
the  Geneva  Conference  thought  that  the 
determination  of  the  direction  of  the 
fir.<^t  motion  was  about  the  only  way  that 
earthquakes  could  be  distinguished  from 
nuclear  explosions.  The  new  data  ap- 
peared to  show  that  surface  waves  from 
a  nuclear  explosion  are  weaker  than 
from  earthquakes  of  comparable  size  and 
that,  therefore,  analysis  of  surface  waves 
may  be  used  to  distinguisn  between  the 
two. 

In  addition,  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
Experts  thought  that  at  certain  dis- 
tances, from  about  620  miles  to  1.240 
miles  from  the  source  of  an  underground 
event  that  seismic  signals  would  be  very 
weak.  The  new  data  ind.cate  that  sta- 
tions in  this  shadow  zone,  as  it  is  called, 
pick  up  signals  somewhat  stronger  than 
had  been  estimated.  The  ^  ize  of  the  zone 
is  now  considered  somewhat  larger;  the 
signals  are  delayed,  and  determination  of 
first  motion  is  not  usually  considered  pos- 
sible, but  the  strength  of  the  signals  are 
greater. 

At  the  coming  hearings  of  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  I  shall  be  in- 
terested to  learn  in  more  detail  both  the 
positive  as  well  as  the  negative  aspects 
of  the  new  data.  We  are  iaviting  the  top 
world  experts  to  testify.  This  is  not  a 
matter  which  will  be  left  entirely  to  the 
Conference  at  Geneva.  Tlie  Senate  must 
have  the  necessary  inforraation  on  this 
very  difficult  and  technical  subject. 
That  information  will  be  provided  by  our 
subcommittee  hearings. 

POUnCAL  FACTOmS  ADDED  TD  TECHNICAL 

The  detection  and  control  system, 
however,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
science.  Science  and  scientists  are  im- 
portant and  vital  elements  in  any  dis- 
armament agreement.  But  technical 
facts  should  not  alone,  by  themselves,  de- 
termine what  course  should  be  followed. 
A  control  system  for  the  detection  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  or  for  any  other  dis- 
armament measure  is  much  more  than  a 
mechanical  device.  The  control  system 
would  consist  and  must  consist  of  much 
more  than  scientific  instriiments.  There 
also  must  be  the  right  ol  inspection  of 
suspicious  events.  The  Geneva  Confer- 
ence recognized  this  fector  when  it 
stated:  "The  Conference  considers  that 
whatever  the  precautionary  measures 
adopted  by  a  violator  he  could  not  be 
guaranteed  against  exposure,  partic- 
ularly if  account  is  taken  of  the  carrying 
out  of  the  inspection  at  :h^  site  of  the 
suspected  explosion." 

SYSTEM     MtTST     DETES :     CANNCT    BE    »OOLPBOO» 

We  must  recognize  that  no  system  can 
be  made  absolutely  perfect,  absolutely 
foolproof.  But  knowing  'Jiat  perfection 
is  not  attainable  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  would  be  relying  on  good  faith 
in  any  test  ban  agreement.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  construct  a  control  system 
that  will  deter  a  violator  because  he  can 
never  be  sure  that  he  will  not  be  caught. 
This  is  the  same  principle  that  must 
apply  in  maintaining  our  national  de- 
fense. No  matter  how  many  bombs  or 
missiles  we  may  have.  w€  can  never  say 


we  have  achieved  absolute  security.  We 
do  need  to  have  enough  weapons  and 
have  them  sufficiently  varied  and  have 
sufficiently  trained  personnel  to  use 
them,  to  try  to  deter  a  potential  aggres- 
sor from  starting  any  kind  of  a  war. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
stressed  this  matter  in  one  of  Its  reports. 
The  report  unanimously  stated  that — 

Examination  of  numeroxis  disarmament 
propoBals  reveals  none  that  can  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  foolproof  against  evasion  •  •  • 
It  would  be  deceiving  to  the  American  people 
and  the  people  of  the  world  to  advertise  any 
plan  as  pxerfect. 

The  subcommittee  proceeded  to  say: 

Blvery  proposal  entails  rUks;  rlrks  as  to 
the  possibility  of  clandestine  evasion  and  as 
to  military  security  •  •  ♦.  The  basic  ques- 
tion is  to  decide  whether  the  risks  of  doing 
something  to  curtail  the  threat  of  war  by 
reducing  armaments  are  less  than  the  risks 
of  doing  nothing  and  allowing  the  arm- 
aments race  to  continue  Indefinitely  •  •  •• 
We  must  try  to  obtain  the  most  secure  agree- 
ment possible,  which  will  give  this  country 
and  the  free  world  a  greater  degree  of  secu- 
rity from  war  than  now  Is  the  case. 

It  is  Important  that  our  negotiators 
should  proceed  to  try  to  negotiate  a 
treaty.  We  must  not  belittle  the  new 
data  received.  But  neither  should  we  go 
to  extremes  and  conclude  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  have  an  effective  system  to 
monitor  an  agreement  to  suspend  nuclear 
weapons  tests. 

In  our  effort  to  set  up  an  effective  con- 
trol system  we  must  make  whatever  im- 
provements are  deemed  feasible  and 
warranted.  The  Conference  of  Experts 
agreed  to  provide  that  the  international 
control  organization  should  put  into  ef- 
fect a  scientific  research  program,  with 
the  aim  of  raising  the  scientific  standard 
of  the  system.  For  example,  there  should 
be  consideration  given  to  a  proposal  to 
have  nuclear  tests — of  equal  number 
from  the  United  States.  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  U.S.S.R. — undertaken  under  in- 
ternational control  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  research  and  knowledge  in 
this  field. 

I  discussed  this  matter  at  considerable 
length  with  the  political  leaders  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  also  discussed  the  mat- 
ter of  nuclear  tests  with  the  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Kuznetsov,  who  was  the  spokesman  for 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Surprise  Attack 
Conference  in  Geneva.  I  felt  it  was  im- 
portant that  there  be  some  firsthand 
discussion  of  the  matter  for  purposes  of 
Information. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  SISKS? 

Let  us  also  keep  in  mind  that  the  risks 
we  are  taking  if  we  sign  a  treaty  to  dis- 
continue nuclear  tests  do  not  threaten 
our  actual  survival.  Are  we  giving  up 
all  our  bombs — nuclear  as  well  as  con- 
ventional? No.  not  one  will  be  lost. 
Are  we  giving  up  our  missiles,  or  even 
our  testing  of  missiles,  in  this  proposed 
agreement?  No,  we  can  keep  what  few 
we  have,  and  unless  another  agreement 
is  negotiated  we  and  the  Soviets  can 
keep  on  producing  and  developing  as 
many  missiles  as  money,  brains,  and 
energy  permit.    I  suggest  we  get  busy. 

We  can  still  keep  producing  all  the 
nuclear  weapons  our  tests  and  research 
have  thus  far  developed.    So  really  we 


are  not  engaged  in  a  risk  which  entails 
our  survival. 

The  risk  in  this  agreement  is  that  we 
would  curtail  our  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  insofar  as  further  tests 
are  necessary  to  develop  improved  de- 
signs. There  is  also  the  risk  that  the 
Russians  will  cheat  and  will  not  get 
caught.  Our  Government  claims  that 
we  now  are  ahead  of  them,  both  in  nu- 
clear weapons  production  and  in  the 
number  of  tests  held  to  date.  If  the 
Russians  did  cheat,  how  many  tests 
might  they  conduct,  and  would  they  all 
go  undetected?  Even  with  very  small 
tests  where  the  probability  of  detection 
might  be  small,  the  possibility  of  a  vio- 
lator being  detected  would  increase  with 
the  number  of  tests  conducted.  Given 
the  right  of  inspection,  are  the  Russians 
so  clever  and  are  we  so  stupid  that  they 
would  not  be  caught? 

WARNING  TO  THE  SOVIXTS 

In  encouraging  and  urging  our  nego- 
tiators to  continue  to  try  to  negotiate  a 
test  ban.  I  believe  the  Soviets  should  be 
dealt  with  firmly.  They  must  know  that 
there  are  two  conditions  for  a  test  ban 
treaty  that  must  be  present.  I  have 
made  it  quite  clear  in  my  conversations 
with  the  Soviets  that  these  conditions 
are  imperative.  One  is  that  there  must 
be  no  veto  by  them,  by  us,  or  anyone 
else,  which  prevents  an  investigation  of 
the  source  of  a  suspicious  signal.  The 
right  of  effective  inspection  must  be  pre- 
served. We  should  be  prepared  to  sub- 
mit to  this.  And  so  should  they.  The 
Russians  keep  calling  for  equality. 
Well,  on  this  we  should  be  prepared  to 
have  equal  treatment:  no  veto  for  us; 
no  veto  for  them.  If  they  do  not  accept 
this  principle,  then  the  negotiations 
cannot  be  fruitful. 

The  second  condition  is  that  there 
must  be  some  way  to  improve  the  con- 
trol system  as  flaws  in  it  are  observed. 
The  results  of  our  recent  underground 
tests  probably  are  indicative  of  the 
amoiuit  and  tsrpe  of  information  that 
can  be  learned  about  the  interior  of  the 
earth  and  the  effects  and  characteristics 
of  manmade  explosions  as  well  as 
earthquakes. 

I  may  add  that  the  methodology  which 
is  required  for  high  altitude  explosions 
also  needs  to  be  further  improved  and 
explored.  High  altitude  explosions  need 
a  most  careful  type  of  detection  system. 
It  seems  as  though  many  improvements 
will  be  needed.  I  would  even  think  that 
some  modifications  of  the  system  created 
by  the  scientists  last  summer  might  be 
undertaken.  If  the  Russians  refuse  to 
look  facts  in  the  face,  if  they  refuse  to 
consider  any  of  the  ways  to  improve  the 
control  system,  then  this  is  an  indication 
that  they  will  reject  any  improvements 
in  the  future.  If  this  is  their  attitude  we 
should  know  it  now. 

These  views  I  have  expressed  to  the 
Russian  negotiators  when  I  was  in 
Geneva  last  fall.  I  have  expressed  them 
unqualifiedly  also  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. I  said  to  them,  and  I  repeat  now. 
that  any  agreement  which  lends  itself 
to  evasion  will  only  increase  tension  and 
provoke  hostility.  It  is  my  view  that  no 
agreement  is  preferable  to  one  that 
would  be  ineffective. 
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I  also  said  that  the  world  has  a  right 
to  expect  the  nuclear  powers  to  come  to 
an  agreement  which  Is  sound  and  en- 
forceable. Such  an  agreement  can  be 
arrived  at. 

WHAT   AKK  TRK   POSSIBIJi   OAIN8T 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  stress  that 
we  must  look  at  the  advantages  of  a 
controlled  suspension  of  nuclear  tests  In 
addition  to  assessing  the  risks.  If  a  test 
ban  agreement  is  reached  it  will  be  the 
first  break  in  the  arms  race  since  it  be- 
gan several  years  ago.  It  could  pave  the 
way  to  further  progress  in  reducing  and 
controlling  the  weapons  of  war.  This 
surely  is  needed.  I  believe  it  would  help 
reduce  the  terrible  tension  that  now 
exists  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Soviet  bloc.  It  may  make  possible  a 
more  rational  discussion  and  negotiation 
of  other  problems  which  divide  the  world 
Into  hostile  camps.  It  would  be  a  tnajor 
political  breakthrough,  a  major  change 
In  the  concept  of  an  Iron  Curtain  that  is 
drawn  between  us  and  the  Soviet  people. 
If  the  negotiations  are  to  fall,  then  it 
must  be  the  intransigence  of  the  Soviets 
which  is  the  cause.  Failure  must  not  be 
charged  to  us.  We  must  continue  to 
negotiate  to  see  if  an  agreement  can  be 
reached. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  concerned 
About  this  arms  race.  While  it  is  im- 
perative, so  long  as  the  race  continues, 
that  we  be  strong,  united,  and  prepared, 
I  think  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
best  talent  of  our  country  be  dedicated 
to  finding  a  just  and  an  enduring  peace. 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  really  devote 
as  much  time  to  finding  ways  to  peace 
as  we  do  to  finding  ways  to  the  moon 
and  to  outer  space.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  question  sometimes  to  ask  our- 
selves how  much  time,  money,  energy, 
and  sacrifice  we  devote  to  finding  ways 
to  a  Just  and  enduring  peace  as  com- 
-1  pared  to  the  time,  money,  energy,  skill, 
and  resources  which  we  devote  to  the 
terrible  weapons  which  threaten  the  life 
of  God's  creation,  that  we  put  into,  even, 
the  exploration  of  outer  space. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  think  the  real 
problem  in  the  world  is  not  outer  space; 
it  is  inner  man.  The  sooner  we  do  some- 
thing about  man  and  man's  relationship 
to  his  fellow  men,  the  sooner  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  much  more  about  man's 
relationship  to  outer  space. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  HxncPHRrY's 
speech, 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Does  the  Senator 
ask  me  to  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LONG.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONO.  I  notice  that  there  are  no 
Republicans  on  the  floor.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  threat- 
ening to  abolish  the  Republican  Party 
if  the  Republicans  do  not  arrange  to  keep 
at  least  one  of  their  Members  on  the 
floor.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  southern 
Senators  can  be  in  attendance  to  try  to 
save  the  Confederacy,  a  Member  of  the 
Republican  Party  should  be  on  the  floor 
to  save  the  Republican  Party.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  unfair  to  the  Republicans,  if 
they  carmot  have  one  of  their  Members 


present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that,  since  the  Senate 
can  do  anything  by  unanimous  consent 
except  amend  the  Constitution,  it  would 
be  a  very  simple  matter  to  abolish  the 
Republican  Party  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  always  keenly 
interested  in  making  worthwhile  public 
Improvements.  However,  in  this  in- 
stance, a  friend  of  the  Republican  Party 
asked  ine  to  protect  his  rights.  He  is 
now  entering  the  Chamber.  I  am  pro- 
tecting his  rights. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  may  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  an  hon- 
orary sheriff  of  my  county.  He  is  licensed 
to  carry  a  gun.  but  he  is  not  licensed  to 
steal.  I  know  the  Senator  will  always 
protect  the  Republican  Party,  which  has 
been  so  generous  with  him  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  so 
right.  This  display  of  friendship  and 
bipartisanship  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  afternoon.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  even  though 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana  had  a 
thought  which  for  the  moment  tempted 
me,  I,  in  good  conscience,  did  not  take 
the  suggested  action. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that  the  motivation 
came  from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
not  as  a  result  of  the  8-hour  conference 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had  with 
the  man  across  the  sea. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  came  from  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  at  least  one  Senator  who 
is  ready  to  save  the  Republican  Party. 
As  I  looked  around  the  Chamber  I  was 
afraid  for  the  moment  that  no  one  would 
rise  to  save  the  Grand  Old  Party.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  in  one  of  his  gratuitous  ges- 
tures, has  undertaken  to  save  the  Repub- 
lican Party  before  someone  could  decide 
to  abolish  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator used  the  word  "gratuitous,"  not 
questionable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  colloquy  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LABOR  REFORM 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  read  with  great  Interest  the  re- 
marks of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts [Mr.  ScNKiDY]  which  accom- 
panied the  introduction  of  his  revised 
version  of  the  Kennedy-Ives  labor  re- 
form bin.  These  remarks  contain  cer- 
tain assertions  and  implications  upon 
which  I  would  like  to  comment. 

Before  doing  so,  however.  I  wish  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  within  the  next 
few  days  the  President  will  send  to  Con- 
gress his  propoHals  in  this  fleld  of  legis- 
lation and  that  I,  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Labor  C(»nmlttee,  shall 
be  happy  to  introduce  the  bill  embody- 
ing these  proposals. 


The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  referring  to  his  bill, 
asserts: 

This  la  a  bipartisan  measure  on  a  non- 
partiMm  ■ubject. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  his 
bill  is  being  cosponsored  by  any  of  the 
members  of  my  party.  I  note  that  he 
refers  to  an  approving  letter  he  received 
from  ex-Senator  Ives,  of  New  York.  In 
my  opinion,  the  support  of  the  ex-Sena- 
tor does  not  any  more  transform  this 
measure  from  a  partisan  Into  a  bi- 
partisan one  than  it  did  last  year,  when 
its  sole  Republican  sponsorship  came 
from  the  same  ex-Senator  from  New 
York.  I  am  confident  that  when  I  in- 
troduce the  administration  bill,  it  will 
be  found  that  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  will  give  it  their  wholehearted 
support. 

It  is  a  nonpartisan  subject.  We 
want  to  treat  it  tliat  way.  But  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  honest  difference  of  opinion  does 
not  create  partisanship.  I  have  sat  with 
him  on  the  McClellan  committee  and 
watched  and  listened  to  the  unfolding  of 
this  sordid  drama.  That  our  approach 
to  the  solutions  differs  from  his  does  not 
mean  partisanship.  It  means  sincerity 
in  our  efforts  to  give  to  tmion  members 
and  to  the  public  and  to  management 
real  relief  from  the  abuses  now  practiced 
on  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  states: 

It  carries  out  all  of  the  previously  unful- 
filled recommenclatlons  of  the  McClellan 
committee. 

I  wish  to  point  out  most  emphatically 
that  the  new  bill,  like  its  forerunner,  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bill  of  last  year,  again  fails 
to  carry  out  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant recommendations  of  the  McClellan 
committee : 

First.  The  new  bill  does  not  permit  the 
States  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  labor 
cases  which  the  Labor  Board  Itself  has 
refused  to  entertain. 

Second.  It  does  not  Impose  fiduciary 
status  and  character  on  union  funds  and 
union  officials  handling  those  funds. 

Third.  It  does  not  provide  democratic 
voting  processes  for  unions  on  important 
matters  other  than  the  election  of 
officers. 

All  three  of  these  were  included  as 
recommendations  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee, in  its  interim  report,  which  both 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
himself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  BaviN]  signed,  and 
thereby  endorsed.  All  three  of  those 
recommendations  were  omitted  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  from 
his  bill. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  emphatic  in  his  insistence  that 
his  bill  deals  "primarily  with  the  prob- 
lems of  dishonest  racketeering."  At  this 
point  let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts whether  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  honest  racketeering — and  that  It  Is 
not  a  bill  on  industrial  relations,  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  collective  t>ar- 
galnlng  and  economic  power.  Those 
words  would  seem  to  indicate  that  no 
revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  con- 
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templated  In  his  bill.  Ho«  ever,  the  Sen- 
ator admits  that  he  has  included  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  amendments  "which  are 
necessary  to  curb  rackete<;ring  or  to  fa- 
cilitate the  NLRB's  action  in  this 
\rea."  He  then  goes  on  to  concede  that 
he  has  Included  other  Taft-Hartley  Act 
amendments  "such  as  thoce  dealing  with 
economic  strikers  and  the  building 
trades,  which  are  included  as  part  of  last 
year's  package  at  the  insistence  of 
Secretary  Mitchell  and  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee's ranking  RepubLcan,  Senator 
Smith  of  New  Jersey." 

I  am  delighted  at  the  Senator's  will- 
ingness to  accept  Taft-Hartley  Act 
amendments  because  they  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  admiristration  and 
members  of  the  Republican  Party,  even 
though  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
problem  of  racketeering. 

But  if  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  genuinely  desirous  of  coop- 
erating with  the  admlnislration  in  his 
expressed  objective  of  having  the  Con- 
gress enact  a  bipartisan  labor  reform 
bill,  why  does  he  fail  to  include  in  his 
bill  any  provisions  imposing  necessary 
limitations  on  secondary  boycotts  and 
certain  completely  unjustified  types  of 
minority  picketing?  Proposals  to  cor- 
rect these  two  evils  were  contained  in 
the  administration  bill  last  year.  They 
will  be  in  the  administration  bill  this 
year;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee,  on  the  basis  of  its 
recent  hearings,  will  recommend  re- 
medial legislation  dealing  with  secondary 
boycotts. 

These  proposals,  unlike  those  on  voting 
by  economic  strikers  and  the  building 
trades,  are  absolutely  essential  to  any 
effective  curb  on  racketeerings  and 
racketeers  in  the  labor  movement.  Any- 
one with  even  the  slighte.st  familiarity 
with  the  racketeering  activities  of  some 
of  the  unions  investigated  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  is  aware  that  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  and  the  minority  union 
picket  line  are  two  of  the  most  effective 
devices  used  by  corrupt  union  bosses  to 
further  their  nefarious  objectives. 

In  his  statement,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  declares: 

Failure  to  pass  effective  reform  legislation 
at  this  session  may  please  the  Hoffas,  the 
Dlos.  and  their  ilk.  It  may  please  those  on 
the  other  side  who  are  chiefly  interested  in 
keeping  a  whipping  boy  alive. 

Mr.  President.  I  who^e^rtedly  agree 
with  the  junior  SenatoB  from  Massachu- 
setts that  effective  reform  legislation 
must  be  enacted  at  this  session.  But  I 
simply  fall  to  understand  how  anyone 
who  professes  to  be  deeply  concerned 
with  eliminating  corruption  and  rack- 
eteering from  the  labor  movement  can 
overlook  those  proposals  of  the  admin- 
istration which  effectively  deal  with 
racketeering  and  yet  accept  other  ad- 
ministration proposals  which  are  totally 
unrelated  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to  ad- 
vert to  one  other  matter  in  connection 
with  the  remarks  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy].  In 
reading  his  statement,  it  seemed  clear 
to  me  that  it  implied  that  his  bill  has 
the  approval  of  the  distinifuished  chair- 
man of  the  rackets  committee,  the  senior 


Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan], with  whom  both  of  us  have  the 
honor  of  serving  in  our  attempts  to  root 
out  corruption  and  racketeering  in  the 
labor  and  management  field.  This  per- 
plexes me.  Senator  McClellan  has  de- 
clared that  he  will  shortly  introduce 
proposed  legislation  in  this  area.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  will  include  provisions 
dealing  with  the  secondary  boycott  and 
minority  picketing,  as  will  the  adminis- 
tration's bill,  but  will  go  far  beyond  the 
latter  in  imposing  on  unions  additional 
limitations,  prohibitions,  and  sanctions 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  feels 
are  necessary  to  solve  the  problems  of 
corruption  and  racketeering.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  understand  how  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  can  say 
that  his  bill  "is  broader  and  stronger 
than  any  alternative  proposal  in  this 
area."  Does  he  mean  that  it  is  broader 
and  stronger  than  the  forthcoming  biUs 
of  the  administration  and  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan? I  know  that  this  cannot  be  so 
with  respect  to  the  administration  bill, 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  it  is 
equally  inaccurate  with  respect  to  the 
McClellan  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to 
refer  again  to  a  statement  made  today 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, when  he  said : 

It  may  please  those  on  the  other  side  who 
are  chiefly  Interested  in  keeping  a  whipping 
boy  alive. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier,  namely,  that  our  desire  is  only 
an  honest,  sincere  desire  to  cleanse  the 
labor  movement.  I  am  sure  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
same  desire.  I  have  great  respect  for 
his  intentions  in  this  field.  But  ours 
is  a  difference  of  belief  as  to  how  we 
should  go  about  it.  It  is  not  a  difference 
of  politics.  I.  as  a  Republican,  do  not 
want  to  see  this  session  end  or  many 
more  months  pass  without  the  enact- 
ment of  an  effective  labor  bill.  But  I 
should  like  to  start  this  discussion  by 
making  it  perfectly  clear  that  my  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  of  last  year  was  not  based 
on  politics,  and  my  objections  to  the 
Kennedy  approach  of  this  year  will  not 
be  based  on  p>olitics.  They  will  be  based 
on  soimd  reasons  and  the  administra- 
tion's opinions  as  to  what  is  the  best 
approach  to  this  Issue 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky?   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr,  President,  speak- 
ing of  "keeping  a  whipping  boy  alive,"  I 
should  like  to  recall  an  incident  in  the 
late  1940's.  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Certainly  at 
that  time  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  issue  was 
an  example  of  "keeping  a  whippii^  boy 
alive."  When  the  81st  Congress  con- 
vened, and  when  there  was  then  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  very  large 
Democratic  majority — practically  the 
same  as  the  one  now  in  the  House— com- 
posed of  Members  who  had  campaigned 
on  the  pledge,  "We  will  vote  to  repeal  the 


Taft-Hartley  Act."  on  a  teller  vote  only 
24  Members  of  the  entire  House  walked 
between  the  tellers  who  were  coimting 
the  number  of  Members  who  were  voting 
in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  That  is  what  happened  then  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  able  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachuestts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor,  he  voted  agairust 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  one  of 
the  stalwarts  of  his  party. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Nation  is  en- 
titled to  have  conservatives  as  well  as 
liberals.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  a  conservative  party 
in  America,  insofar  as  any  party  can  be 
called  that;  and  I  mean  it  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word. 

I  have  felt  that  a  conservative  is  one 
who  wishes  to  preserve  the  better  things 
of  the  Nation.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  certainly  of  those. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  very  anx- 
ious to  reform  the  labor  movement,  and  I 
believe  there  should  be  some  reform. 
Last  year,  I  voted  for  the  labor  bill.  In 
that  bill  were  a  number  of  very  fine 
provisions  which  should  have  been  en- 
acted. One  of  them  that  I  have  in  mind 
was  the  provision  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vided that  if  a  man  was  a  criminal  and 
had  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  was 
ineligible  to  vote  by  virtue  of  that  convic- 
tion, he  could  not  hold  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  labor  movement  so  long  as  he 
was  ineligible  to  vote  by  virtue  of  his 
conviction  of  a  felony. 

I  have  in  mind  a  very  important  labor 
leader  who  has  several  times  been  con- 
victed of  armed  robbery,  rape,  and  other 
crimes  of  a  very  significant  kind.  I  as- 
sume he  would  be  ineligible  to  vote.  I 
have  no  knowledge  that  he  has  been  par- 
doned for  his  several  convictions.  He 
could  no  longer  exercise  his  great  power 
if  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  had  passed. 
There  is  one  example  of  what  could  have 
been  done  if  the  bill  had  become  law,  but 
as  a  result  of  the  bill  having  been  de- 
feated in  the  House,  that  man  continues 
to  wield  very  great  power  in  the  labor 
movement.  There  is  more  than  one  such 
labor  leader.  There  probably  are  50  or 
100  in  the  Teamsters  Union  alone  who 
would  be  able  to  wield  great  power  re- 
gardless of  convictions. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  related  to 
labor  leaders  who  received  handouts 
from  contractors  or  other  persons  with 
whom  they  did  business,  which  would 
imdoubtedly  be  pasmients  in  return  for 
favors  or  perhaps  some  other  activities 
between  those  involved  which  were  in 
confilct  with  the  public  interest.  Such 
Individuals  would  have  to  report  the 
handouts. 

The  Senator  knows  of  the  prominent 
business  man  who  gave  Mr.  Beck  gratui- 
ties, ostensibly.  I  think  they  were  in 
payment  for  favors  given.    Nothing  of  a 
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criminal  nature  could  be  done  about  the 
situation  when  it  was  exposed. 

That  was  another  one  of  about  17 
significant  provisions  in  the  bilL  Per- 
haps the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough,  but 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
rerhaps  join  with  me  in  agreeing  that  it 
was  regrettable  the.  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  not  go  along  with  the  Senate 
alter  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  1.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  answering  my 
friend  from  Louisiana,  I  should  just  lilce 
to  state  that  the  House  held  no  hearings 
on  the  bill.  Many  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  felt  that  there  were  in  the 
bill  commendable  provisions,  but  who 
felt  that  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  should 
have  some  corrections  or  omissions, 
wanted  to  have  the  House  committee 
hear  witnesses  on  the  bill  and.  m  their 
judgment,  improve  the  bill.  Not  having 
done  that,  I  think  the  House  did  the  wise 
thing. 

I  believe  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  did,  in 
some  cases,  clear  certain  areas  in  the 
union  movement  which  needed  clearing. 
However,  I  need  only  remind  my  friend 
of  the  dangerous  situation  that,  once  a 
bill  is  passed  that  deals  with  labor  re- 
form, no  matter  if  the  bill  Is  mild  or  a 
very  weak  bill,  in  all  probability  it  is 
the  last  such  bill  that  will  pass  the  Con- 
gress for  a  long  time,  if  v/e  go  on  the  rec- 
ord of  Congress'  not  havmg  been  able 
to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  law  since 
1951. 

That  Is  the  point  of  my  concern.  If 
this  were  an  issue  that  our  colleagues 
would  face  up  to  repeatedly  and  make 
whatever  corrections  were  necessary,  I 
would  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  "Yes. 
If  this  is  the  best  we  can  do,  let  us  do 
It."  But  I  do  not  want  to  walk  out  of 
the  session  and  say  the  best  we  can  do 
is  the  Kennedy-Ives  approach,  because 
with  such  a  law  I  am  convinced  we  shall 
never  stop  Hoffa,  we  shall  never  slow 
down  Beck.  Unless  we  provide  against 
secondary  boycotts  and  picketing,  the 
law  will  never  give  the  protection  which 
businessmen  and  this  country  need. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
expecting  too  much  if  we  hope  to  solve 
every  problem  in  a  single  bill.  A  lot  of 
persons  wanted  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  which  have  never 
been  achieved.  I  came  to  Congress  the 
last  day  of  the  80th  Congress.  One  of 
the  first  thmgs  to  happen  in  the  81st 
Congress  was  an  effort  to  repeal  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  Actually  the  proposal 
was  not  a  repealer.  It  would  have  left 
in  the  law  a  provision  about  jurisdic- 
tional strikes  and  other  provisions  which 
were  undoubtedly  needed  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  It  was  not  actually  a  bill 
to  repeal. 

Senator  Taft  at  that  time  proposed 
23  significant  amendments  to  his  own 
handiwork.  He  said  he  was  convinced 
these  would  be  reasonable  mocUfications 
of  a  law  which  he  had  authored. 

Subsequent  to  that  time  there  has 
not  been  the  leadership  or  the  unity 
necessary  in  the  Senate  to  put  through 
the  very  proposals  which  Senator  Taft 
himself  made  as  amendments  to  his  own 

handiwork.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  I  should  like  to  remind  my 


friend  that  in  1954  revisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  were  voted  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  entire  Democrat  side  of  the  Senate 
voted  to  send  them  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. That  is  the  genesis  of  my  wor- 
ry; once  we  pass  something  which  has 
the  title  or  the  name  of  labor  reform, 
I  think  it  will  become  law  for  a  long 
time. 

I  have  just  ns  sincere  a  desire  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  get 
at  the  root  of  the  problem.  I  do  not 
want  to  hurt  the  labor  movement.  I  do 
not  want  to  de:;troy  the  labor  movement. 
I  want  to  see  labor  unions  protected.  I 
want  to  see  the  public  protected.  I 
do  not  want  ti;)  see  power  in  the  hands 
of  union  leaders  which  can  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  workingman  and  deny  to 
people  the  rights  they  have. 

If  we  continue  in  this  way,  union  pow- 
er is  going  to  become  the  No.  1  power, 
and  the  people  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  that  question.  Power  is  wrong,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
management,  in  the  hands  of  labor,  or 
in  the  hands  of  Government  here  in 
Washington.  The  way  we  are  headed  in 
this  country  today,  I  am  afraid  we  are 
headed  in  those  three  directions,  with 
an  attitude  of  "public  be  damned." 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
does  not  want  that  to  happen  in  this 
country.  Let  me  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  his  comment  on 
the  need  for  conservatism  in  tliis  coun- 
try. American;;  have  come  to  look  at 
the  word  "conservative"  with  suspicion. 
Those  who  started  out  to  discredit  con- 
servatism have  done  a  good  Job.  The 
word  "liberal"  has  become  to  mean  an 
angel  with  wings,  flying  around  the 
country,  giving  our  money  away,  bank- 
rupting the  country,  concentrating  the 
power  of  Government  here  in  Washing- 
ton, destroying  the  concept  of  the  Con- 
stitution, our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  We  con- 
servatives— and  I  include  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  as  a  conservative — are 
struggling  to  preserve  only  those  things 
which  are  good.  That  includes  the 
rights  of  the  working  people.  It  includes 
the  rights  of  management. 

I  hope  in  my  term  in  the  Senate  I  can 
add  a  little  dignity  or  prestige  to  a  word 
which  has  been  kicked  around  from  pil- 
lar to  post  by  people  who  want  to  destroy 
those  good  things  in  America. 

I  do  not  refer  to  true  liberals.  I  refer 
to  radicals  who,  in  their  concepts, 
whether  honest  or  dishonest,  are  tend- 
ing the  Goverrmient  toward  centraliza- 
tion, who  are  tending  the  country  toward 
bankruptcy.  I  ivm  a  conservative,  and  I 
am  proud  of  being  a  conservative.  If  in- 
cluded in  that  definition  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people  which,  in 
the  McClellan  committee  hearings,  have 
been  shown  to  have  been  denied,  then  I 
am  an  even  stronger  conservative. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  definition  of  a  liberal 
would  be  one  who  believes  we  must  have 
changes  for  the  better.  I  rather  doubt 
that  any  person  on  the  Senate  floor  Is 
entirely  a  conservative  or  entirely  a 
liberal.  My  guess  la  that  most  Sena- 
tors— and  I  Include  my  friend  from 
Arizona — are  desirous  of  a  change  for 


the  better  and  at  the  same  time  for  pr«« 
serving  most  of  our  ancient  standardB, 
rights,  and  privileges. 

By  use  of  these  terms  "liberal"  and 
"conservative"  we  sometimes  hang  labels 
on  people  which  are  inaccurate. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Arizona, 
my  fear  is  not  so  much  that  we  will  fail 
to  do  everything  we  should  like  to  do  or 
will  not  do  too  much,  but  instead  that  we 
will  have  the  same  end  result  as  we  had 
in  the  previous  Congress,  of  doing  noth- 
ing. To  me  it  would  be  a  great  failure, 
since  I  recognize  the  possibilities  for 
constructive  legislation,  to  insist  upon  a 
more  drastic  bill  than  we  can  hope  to  get 
and  then  have  one  House  proceed  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  other  House,  as 
happened  in  the  previous  Congress. 

The  late  Senator  Taft  made  one  of  his 
great  speeches  against  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  but  in  favor  of  his 
substitute  bill,  criticizing  the  labor  move- 
ment for  demanding  ail  or  nothinc.  I 
believe  that  philosophy  is  what  we  must 
guard  ourselves  against  in  this  Congress. 
If  we  want  to  pass  a  good  labor  bill,  let 
us  try  to  agree  on  the  best  we  can  get. 
The  bill  may  still  lack  something,  but 
after  we  have  voted,  and  have  considered 
every  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  other  Senators  wish  to  con- 
sider, let  us  pass  a  bill,  to  see  if  we  can 
get  our  friends  in  the  other  body  to  send 
It  on  to  the  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  assure  my 
friend  from  Louisiana,  not  only  as  a 
Republican  but  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  that  Is  precisely 
what  I  propose  to  do.  I  do  not  want  to 
accept  something  which  is  weak,  when 
something  that  is  mild  or  strong  can  be 
placed  in  the  bill  in  Its  stead. 

This  is  not  a  political  issue.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  become  a  political  Issue. 
I  am  convinced  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KENNroYl  and  I  approach 
the  basic  parts  of  the  bill  in  relatively  the 
same  manner,  only  varying  by  degree. 
It  is  a  matter  of  whether  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  can  agree  with  me  or 
I  can  agree  with  him  that  his  approach 
in  the  fiduciary  field  is  the  proper  one. 
If  I  can  prevail  upon  the  Senate,  my 
approach  will  be  u.sed.  If  not.  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts will  be  used.    It  is  a  step. 

Nothing  in  any  proposal  I  have  ever 
made  to  this  body  could  in  any  way  hxirt 
or  destroy  the  union  movement  in  this 
country.  If  the  leaders  of  labor  are 
afraid  of  their  own  members,  they  had 
better,  clean  their  own  actions  up. 


PROPOSED    EMERGENCY    LEGISLA- 
TION   FOR    DEPRESSED    AREAS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret very  much  being  necessarily  absent 
from  the  Senate  floor  last  Saturday 
when  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  introduced  two  bills  excellently 
tailored  to  provide  relief  In  those  areas  of 
our  Nation  where  literally  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  are  living 
at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  subsistence. 
While  the  legislation  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator CooPEK  would  apply  to  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  I,  like  my  colleague, 
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am  thinking  of  those  trarically  depressed 
areas  of  my  State  of  Kentucky. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  associate  myself  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  my  other  colleagues  In  co- 
.sponsorship  of  these  bills,  and  I  invite 
tl'iC  attention  of  the  Senate  to  my  col- 
loagues  pointed  remarks  when  he  intro- 
duced the  legislation.  His  remarlts  ap- 
pear on  pages  771  and  773  of  the  Con- 
c:iEssiONAL  Record,  January  17,  1959. 

One  of  the  bills,  S.  423,  would  amend 
the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  funds  to  accelerate  construction 
of  highways  in  labor-surplus  areas.  It 
would  authorize  apportionment  of  $100 
million  to  those  States  designated  as 
labor-surplus  areas  by  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  Last  year,  as  Sen- 
ators will  recall,  the  Congress  approved 
accelerated  apportionment  of  $400  mil- 
lion in  highv.ay  funds  as  an  antireces- 
sion measure.  S.  423  would  authorize 
apportionment  of  $100  million  of  funds 
already  appropriated  for  use  in  highway 
construction  in  areas  sufl"ering  acute  un- 
employment. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  Is 
utilizing  every  means  at  its  disposal  to 
alleviate  distress  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
Already  25  counties,  involving  200,000 
people,  have  been  placed  on  disaster 
status  by  Governor  Chandler.  E»rime 
consideration  has  been  given  to  highway 
construction  in  the  affected  areas,  and 
Mr.  Ward  Gates,  Kentucky  Conunis- 
sioner  of  Highways,  has  assured  me  that 
the  engineering  work  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  rights-of-way  acquired  for 
nearly  $50  million  of  primary  and 
secondary  roads  in  eastern  Kentucky 
under  the  Federal-State  ABC  fund- 
matching  program.  Kentucky  already 
has  raised  its  share  of  this  $50  million 
through  the  sale  of  highway  bonds  and 
is  anxious  to  initiate  a  vast  program  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

This  highway  construction  program 
not  only  would  furnish  an  immediate 
source  of  gainful  employment  to  him- 
dreds of  Jobless  men.  but  wovild  also 
provide  better  roads  in  an  area  where 
transportation  difficulties  are  a  road- 
block to  economic  development.  Only 
this  morning.  Governor  Chandler  and 
representatives  of  the  London-Laurel 
County  Development  Association  were  to 
get  together  in  Frankfort  on  a  program 
to  employ  200  men  to  build  and  improve 
roads  and  do  landscaping  work  in  Levi 
Jackson  State  Park  in  southeastern 
Kentucky. 

The  second  bill,  S.  489,  strikes  to  the 
heart  of  a  matter  which  is  a  paradox  in 
our  land  of  plenty.  This  measure  would 
amend  Pubhc  Law  480  to  give  priority 
to  our  own  people  in  the  distribution  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The 
present  law  extends  top  priority  to  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  our  siu*plus  food 
products  to  foreign  countries.  I  believe 
this  should  be  changed  to  give  primary 
benefit  to  our  hungry  and  needy  here  at 
home.  S.  489  also  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  spend  $50  million 
this  fiscal  year  and  $100  million  in  fiscal 
1960  to  purchase  additional  food  to  sup- 
plement the  school  lunch  program  and 
the  food  quantity  currently  made  avail- 
able to  the  needy.    The  money  would 


come  from  funds  accumulated  under 
section  32  of  the  law  of  August  24.  1935. 
Such  expenditures  would  insure  a  better 
balanced  diet  for  thousands  of  needy 
men,  women,  and  children.  Malnutri- 
tion is  a  critical  problem,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  Justify  a  bare  minimum  subsist- 
ence in  the  face  of  our  farm  surpluses. 

Kentucky  has  shown  a  substantial  re- 
covery from  last  year's  recession.  For 
many  areas,  the  recession  was  just  a 
temporary  setback,  but  in  the  mining 
region  of  eastern  Kentucky  the  recession 
simply  heaped  poverty  on  top  of  eco- 
ncmic  conditions  already  undergoing 
sorely  troubled  times.  Twenty-five  coun- 
ties in  the  coal  fields  have  been  certified 
for  emergency  relief — relief  in  the  way 
of  food  and  clothing  to  continue  what 
amounts  to  day-to-day  survival.  The 
area  comprises  a  region  to  which  recovery 
will  not  come  overnight.  Considerable 
effort  has  been  made,  and  will  continue 
to  be  made,  to  attract  industry  to  this 
section,  but  it  is  necessarily  a  long-range 
prospect.  The  mountainous  terrain  of 
eastern  Kentucky  is  detrimental  to  at- 
tracting the  interest  of  industrial  pros- 
pects. A  comprehensive  flood-control 
system  is  just  getting  under  way,  but  the 
present  flood  threat,  compounded  by 
steep  and  narrow  valleys  and  a  relative 
scarcity  of  flat  land,  has  been  a  deterrent 
to  industry.  The  lack  of  an  adequate 
highway  transportation  system  also  is  a 
restricting  feature  to  industrial  expan- 
sion. The  terrain  is  discouraging  to 
agricultural  expansion. 

Declining  coal  production  has  brought 
starvation  and  its  consequences  to  the 
coalfields  of  eastern  Kentucky.  The  loss 
of  traditional  coal  markets  to  compet- 
ing fuels,  particularly  natural  gas  and 
imiMjrted  residual  fuel  oil  for  pwwer- 
generating  purposes,  has  had  a  most 
depressing  effect  on  the  industry.  While 
this  alone  would  naturally  reflect  in  de- 
creased employment,  other  factors  must 
be  considered  as  aiding  and  abetting 
the  present  condition. 

Rising  production  costs  have  forced 
mine  operators  to  tiun  to  mechanized 
mining  processes  in  order  to  stay  in 
business.  Mechanization,  thus,  has  re- 
duced employment  rolls.  The  employ- 
ment situation  has  been  worsened  by 
the  return  of  several  thousand  Ken- 
tuckians  who  had  left  the  mountains 
for  employment  in  the  industrial  centers 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
Stripped  of  their  jobs  by  last  year's 
recession,  they  have  returned  home. 
Now  their  unemployment  beneflts  are 
exhausted  or  nearly  exhausted,  thus 
adding  an  extra  burden  on  the  com- 
munities suffering  the  worst  distress. 

The  immediate  hope  is  for  assistance 
to  help  the  distressed  areas  through 
their  present  predicament,  followed  by 
development  of  aggrressive  programs  to 
provide  a  measure  of  long-range  sta- 
bility. The  legislation  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
extends  the  immediate  hope  for  justi- 
fied and  deserving  assistance.  Many 
fine  organizations,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  are  engaged 
in  developing  programs  which  will  stim- 
ulate long-term  recovery.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  accomplish  both  goals. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO    11:45   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  11:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat 
4  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  l)eing, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow,  January  21,  1959  at  11:45 
o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  20,  1959: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Seevice 

Henry  A.  Byroade.  of  Indiana,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Afghanistan. 

Sheldon  T.  Mills,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign 
Service  oCacer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to   the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

William  C.  Trimble,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  vice  Carl  W. 
Strom. 

Commissioner  or  Social  Secubitt 

William  L.  Mitchell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  vice  Charl-ss  Irwin 
Schottland,  resigned. 

Federal  Housing  Commissioner 
Julian   H.   Zimmerman,   of  Kansas,  to  be 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  vice  Norman 
P.  Mason. 

U.S.  Craccrr  Judge 
Herbert  S.  Boretnan.  of  West  Virginia,   to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  fourth  circuit, 
vice  John  J.  Parker,  deceased. 

Public  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.  roR  appointment 
To  he  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
William  A.  Rosenkranz 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
James  H.  McDermott 
To    be   junior   assistant    sanitary   engineers 

Earl  T.  Conrad 
Ronald  J.  Harron 
John  A.  Little 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientists 
WUliam  P.  King 
Ronald  H.  Thompson 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Dorine  J.  Loso 

To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 
Jean  A.  Royer 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapists 
Howard  M.  Plsher 
Arleigh  C.  Sawyer 

To  he  junior  assistant  theraftist 
James  R.  Walcber 
n.  FOB  coNrxEMATioN  oT  mMTKia  Apponmczim 
To  he  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon* 
Darwin  P.  Davis 
Clement  K.  Schmitt 

To  be  assistant  dental  surgeon 
Thomas  E.  McClellau 
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To  be  senior  as»tatant  sanitary  engineers 
William  K.  B«U  Roliert  E.  Novlck 

Albert  E.  Bertram         Richard  L.  O'ConneU 
Malen  D.  Bogue  Warren  F.  Smith 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Allan  B.  Edwards  George  W.  Walsh 

James  C.  Meredith       Walter  M.  Banders  nx 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Melvln  Goldstein  Michael  Howell 

Robert  A.  Herrlck  Paul  W.  Kolp 

Marvin  D.  High  Anton  J.  Muhlch 

Ronald  R.  Horsley        Lloyd  A.  Reed 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 

Robert  S.  Shellow 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 

Mary  P.  Byrd  Robert  J.  Savard 

Stanley  E.  Crawfort        Walter  R.  Sceery 
Roberta  E.  Peay 

To  be  assistant  sanitarian 
Kenneth  F.  Hunt 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Fern  M.  Dunn 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 
MolUe  a.  Davis  Shirley  A.  Mlddleton 

Elizabeth  Edwards        Catherine  E.  Twomey 
Barbara  T.  Lanlgan 

To  be  junior  assistant  nurse  officer 

Margaret  J.  Howe 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapists 

William  E.  Cox  Mario  L.  SalvanelU 

Walter  L.  McCarrell      Lawrence  Sldel 

To  be  assistant  therapist 

Donald  E.  Shipley 

To  be  junior  assistant  therapist 

Jay  A.  Davenport 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  January  20,  1959: 

Housing  and  Home  Financx  Aoenct 

Norman  P.  Mason,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator. 

•  •         *■»         ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiEsnAY,  January  20,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
'  The  Chaplain, Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Mark  9:  27:  With  Ooii  all  things  are 
possible. 

Almighty  and  ever-blessed  Ood.  Thou 
art  willing  and  able  to  do  for  us  exceed- 
ing abundantly  above  all  that  we  can 
ask  or  think. 

Inspire  us  to  believe  that  none  of  the 
Christlike  longings  which  Thou  hast 
planted  within  our  souls  are  too  lofty 
to  be  fulfilled  by  Thy  divine  wisdom 
and  power. 

Enlarge  and  expand  our  minds  and 
hearts  with  a  faith  that  defies  despair 
and  a  love  that  casts  out  fear. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
tcrday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
tsjtd,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  —  MESSAGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  28) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  mesnage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
by  the  Clerk  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  ordered  print- 
ed, with  illustrations: 

The  Whiti  House, 

January  20. 1959. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  present  herewith  my  Economic  Re- 
port, as  required  by  section  3(a)  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

In  preparing  this  report,  I  have  had 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors.  I  have  also  had 
the  advice  of  the  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments and  independent  agencies  of 
the  Government.  I  set  forth  below, 
largely  in  the  language  of  the  report 
itself,  what  I  consider  to  be  its  salient 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

ECONOMIC    REtroVERY    IN     1058 

When  the  Economic  Report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  January  1958, 
a  contraction  in  production  and  employ- 
ment that  had  started  some  6  months 
earlier  was  still  under  way.  The  decline 
proved  to  be  sharper  than  the  1953-54 
recession,  but  it  did  not  last  as  long.  A 
recovery  began  in  May  1958,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  most  of  the  ground  lost 
had  been  regained.  Gross  national  prod- 
uct, our  broadest  measure  of  the  Nation's 
output  of  goods  and  services,  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $453  billion  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year.  In  dollars  of  con- 
stant purchasing  power,  this  was  almost 
equal  to  the  highest  output  attained  in 
the  prerecession  period.  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion more  people  were  at  work  In  De- 
cember 1958  than  in  July,  after  allow- 
ance for  seasonal  changes.  Although  the 
number  of  persons  unemployed  was 
above  4  million  in  December,  it  was  1 
million  below  the  highest  unemployment 
figure  reached  during  the  recession. 
Wage  and  salary  income  and  consumer 
spending  were  at  an  alltime  high,  and 
the  Index  of  consumer  prices  had  been 
virtually  stable  for  6  months,  although 
about  2  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier. 

KCONOMtC   rOLICm    IN    1»ST-B« 

The  events  of  the  last  18  months  show 
again  the  considerable  capacity  of  our 
economy  to  resist  contractive  influences 
and  to  hold  a  downturn  within  fairly 
narrow  limits. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  this  capac- 
ity. Chief  among  them  are  the  industry 
and  resourcefulness  of  our  people,  the 
strength  and  resiliency  of  our  free  com- 
petitive institutions,  and  the  continuing 
operation  In  the  American  economy  of 
powerful  forces  making  for  long-term 
growth. 

Also  of  importance  are  features  of  our 
economic  system  that  moderate  the  Im- 
pact of  contractive  Influences  on  per- 
sonal income,  and  thiis  help  to  maintain 
demand.  Increasingly,  our  people  work 
In  Industries  and  occupations  that  are 
not  readily  affected  by  moderate  eco- 
nomic declines.    And  such  reductions  in 


income  as  do  result  from  lower  produc- 
tion and  employment  are  offset,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  supplementary  pay- 
ments, notably  by  those  made  under  the 
Federal-State  system  of  unemployment 
insurance. 

Governmental  actions  also  played  an 
important  role  in  moderating  the  reces- 
sion and  helping  to  bring  about  a  prompt 
and  sound  recovery.  Monetary  and 
credit  policies  were  employed  vigorously 
to  Eissure  ample  supplies  of  credit.  Leg- 
islation was  enacted  to  lengthen  temira- 
rarily  the  period  of  entitlement  to  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Numerous  actions 
were  taken  to  spur  building  activity. 
Steps  were  taken  to  accelerate  Federal 
construction  projects  already  under  way 
and  to  speed  up  projects  supported  by 
Federal  financial  assistance.  Activities 
under  a  number  of  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams, in  addition  to  those  in  the  hous- 
ing field,  helped  counter  the  i-ecession. 
And  the  acceleration  of  defense  procure- 
ment, which  was  being  undertaken  in 
line  with  national  security  policy,  ex- 
erted an  expansive  effect. 

The  1957-58  recession  shows  that  the 
major  emphasis  of  Federal  policies  to 
counteract  an  economic  downturn 
should  be  placed  on  measures  that  will 
act  promptly  to  help  shift  the  balance 
of  economic  forces  from  contraction  to 
recovery  and  growth.  Though  an  effec- 
tive contribution  can  be  made  by  the  ac- 
celeration of  public  construction  proj- 
ects already  under  way,  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  large  undertakings  which, 
however  useful  they  may  be  in  the  longer 
term,  can  be  put  into  operation  only  af- 
ter an  extended  interval. 

The  1957-58  experience  Is  also  a  re- 
minder that  there  is  no  simple  prescrip- 
tion for  corrective  action  which  can  be 
applied  with  only  minor  variations  in 
every  business  downturn.  It  emphasizes 
the  importance,  in  a  situation  In  which 
powerful  corrective  forces  are  at  work. 
of  avoiding  hasty  and  disproportionate 
actions,  such  as  tax  reductions  that  need- 
lessly endanger  the  prospects  of  future 
fiscal  balance  and  prejudice  the  orderly 
revision  of  the  tax  structure. 

As  production,  employment,  and  In- 
come moved  upward  in  1958,  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  government  became 
Increasingly  concerned  with  keeping  the 
recovery  on  a  sound  basis  and  promoting 
a  sustainable  long-term  expansion. 
Monetary  and  credit  policy  was  shifted 
with  a  view  to  limiting  the  expanalon  of 
bank  credit  to  a  sustainable  pace.  The 
large  financing  operations  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  are  being  conducted 
with  a  view  to  enhancing  the  basic  sta- 
bility of  our  financial  system  and  pro- 
moting sound  economic  growth.  And  the 
fiscal  operations  of  government  are  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  restoring  a  balance 
between  outlays  and  incomes  and  thereby 
countering  potential  Inflationary  tend- 
encies. 

THE   BCONOMIC  Oim.OOX 

As  1959  opens,  there  Is  reason  for  con- 
fidence that  the  Improvement  in  business 
activity  which  began  In  the  second 
quarter  of  last  year  will  be  extended  into 
the  months  ahead.  Factors  that  influ- 
ence decisions  on  business  capital  outlasn 
have  become  more  favorable,  and  an  up- 
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turn  in  these  expenditures  may  already 
be  under  way.  Residential  construction 
outlays  should  contribute  further  to  eco- 
nomic expansion,  especially  If  favorable 
action  is  taken  by  the  Congress  on 
recommendations  made  in  the  report  to 
provide  a  steadier  and  more  assured 
flow  of  private  funds  into  mortgages. 
Sales  of  U.S.  products  in  foreign  markets 
may  increase  as  the  pace  of  business  ac- 
tivity abroad  quickens  and  the  trade 
position  of  primary  producing  countries 
Is  improved.  The  combined  outlays  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
units  will  continue  to  rise.  Under  the 
impact  of  these  developments,  the  liqui- 
dation of  inventories  should  soon  come  to 
an  end;  indeed,  the  gap  between  current 
sales  and  stcpped-up  production  sched- 
ules may  already  have  been  closed.  The 
effect  of  these  favorable  factors  on  em- 
ployment and  income  can  be  expected  to 
enlarge  the  markets  for  consumer  Roods 
and  thereby  to  reinforce  the  conditions 
making  for  overall  economic  expansion. 

A   IROCRAM  rOR  ECONOMIC  CKOU'TH  WITH  STABLE 
PRICES 

Our  objective  must  be  to  establish  a 
firm  foundation  for  extending  economic 
growth  v^ilh  static  prices  into  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  This  will  not  come 
about  automatically.  To  attain  our  goal, 
we  must  safcRuard  and  improve  the  in- 
stitutions of  cur  free  competitive  econ- 
omy. These  are  basic  to  America's  un- 
assailable economic  stren[:th.  We  must 
wage  a  relentless  battle  ajrainst  impedi- 
ments to  the  fullest  and  most  effective 
use  of  our  human  and  technological  re- 
sources. We  must  provide  incentives 
for  the  enlargement  and  ir.iprovement  of 
the  facilities  that  supplement  human 
effort  and  make  it  increaiiingly  produc- 
tive. Finally,  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion for  achieving  vigorous  and  continu- 
ing economic  growth  Is  firm  confidence 
that  the  value  of  tlie  dollar  will  be 
reasonably  stable  in  the  years  ahead. 

Action  to  meet  these  challenges  is  re- 
quired on  many  fronts,  by  all  groups  in 
our  society  and  by  all  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Individual  consumer  can  play  an 
Important  part  by  shopping  carefully 
for  price  and  quality.  In  this  way  the 
American  housekeeper  can  be  a  power- 
ful force  In  holding  down  the  cost  of 
living  and  stronRthening  the  principle 
that  good  values  and  good  prices  make 
good  business. 

Businessmen  must  redouble  their 
efforts.  They  must  wage  a  ceaseless  war 
against  costs.  Production  must  be  on 
the  most  economical  basis  possible.  The 
importance  of  wide  and  growing  markets 
must  be  borne  In  mind  in  setting  prices. 
Expanding  markets,  in  themselves, 
promise  economies  that  help  keep  costs 
and  prices  in  check. 

Leaders  of  labor  unions  have  a  par- 
ticularly critical  role  to  play.  In  view 
of  the  great  power  lodged  in  their  hands. 
Their  economic  actions  must  refiect 
awareness  that  the  only  road  to  greater 
material  well-being  for  the  Nation  lies 
in  the  fullest  realization  of  our  produc- 
tivity potential  and  that  stability  of 
prices  is  an  essential  condition  of  sus- 
tainable economic  growth. 


The  terms  of  agreements  reached  be- 
tween labor  and  management  in  wage 
and  related  matters  will  have  a  critical 
bearing  on  our  success  In  attaining  a 
high  level  of  economic  growth  with  stable 
prices.  It  is  not  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment in  our  society  to  establish  the 
terms  of  these  contracts,  but  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  public  has  a  vital 
interest  in  them.  Increases  in  money 
wages  and  other  compensation  not  justi- 
fied by  the  productivity  performance  of 
the  economy  are  inevitably  infiationary. 
They  impose  severe  hardships  on  those 
whose  incomes  are  not  enlarged.  They 
jeopardize  the  capacity  of  the  economy 
to  create  jobs  for  the  expanding  labor 
force.  They  endanger  present  jobs  by 
limiting  markets  at  home  and  impairing 
our  capacity  to  compete  in  markets 
abroad.  In  short,  they  are,  in  the  end, 
self-defeating. 

Self-discipline  and  re-^traint  are  essen- 
tial if  reasonable  stability  of  prices  is  to 
be  reached  within  the  framework  of  the 
free  competitive  institutions  on  which  we 
rely  heavily  for  the  improvement  of  our 
material  welfare.  If  the  desired  results 
cannot  be  achieved  under  our  arrange- 
ments for  determining  wages  and  prices, 
the  alternatives  are  either  inflation, 
which  would  damage  our  economy  and 
work  hardships  on  millions  of  Americans, 
or  controls,  which  are  alien  to  our  tradi- 
tional way  of  life  and  which  would  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  Nation's  economic  growth 
and  improvement. 

The  chief  way  for  government  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibility  in  helping  to 
achieve  economic  growth  with  price  sta- 
bility is  through  the  prudent  conduct  of 
its  own  financial  affairs.  The  budget 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960,  which  balances  expenditures 
with  receipts  at  a  level  of  $77  billion, 
seeks  to  fulfill  this  responsibility.  If 
Government  spending  is  held  within  the 
limits  set  in  the  proposed  budget,  the 
growth  of  our  economy  at  the  rate  that 
may  be  expected  would  make  it  possible 
in  the  reasonably  foreseeable  future  to 
provide,  tlirough  a  significant  further 
step  in  tax  reform  and  reduction,  added 
incentives  and  means  for  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Improvement. 

Governmental  actions  in  other  areas 
can  also  help  to  maintain  price  stability 
as  our  economy  expands.  The  Congress 
will  be  requested  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1846  to  make  reasonable 
price  stability  an  explicit  goal  of  Federal 
economic  policy,  coordinate  with  the 
goals  of  maximum  production,  employ- 
ment, and  purchasing  power  now  speci- 
fied In  that  act.  Steps  will  be  taken  with- 
in the  executive  branch  to  assure  that 
governmental  programs  and  activities 
are  administered  in  line  with  the  objec- 
tive of  reasonable  price  stability,  and 
programs  for  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  public  information  on 
prices,  wages  and  related  costs,  and  pro* 
ductlvity  will  be  accelerated. 

The  many  continuing  programs  of 
Oovernment  that  promote  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  our  economy  will  be 
administered  vigorously.  Also,  new  leg- 
islation will  be  requested  to  strengthen 
competitive  forces,  to  enhance  personal 
welfare,  to  promote  Integrity  in  labor- 


management  relationships  and  to  foster 
better  industrial  relations,  to  assist  local 
areas  experiencing  heavy  and  persistent 
unemployment,  to  make  more  effective 
use  of  the  large  Federal  expenditures  re- 
lating to  agricultural  price  support,  to 
promote  conditions  favorable  to  trade 
among  nations,  and  to  assist  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  the 
free  world. 

Favorable  consideration  of  these  legis- 
lative proposals  by  the  Congress  will  ma- 
terially help  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
vigorous,  orderly,  and  sustainable  eco- 
nomic progress  within  a  framework  of 
reasonable  price  stability. 

All  of  our  people,  in  view  of  their  broad 
common  interest  in  promoting  the  Na- 
tion's economic  strength,  can  fully  sup- 
port this  program. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  be  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  sessions  of  the  House  in  the 
86th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY  assumed  the 
chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornbef.ry  ) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
distini^uished  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Rayburn]. 


THE  LATE  ARTHUR  E.  COOK 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways with  much  sadness  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  passing  of  a  great  friend 
and  a  great  man. 

A  few  evenings  ago  Arthur  E.  Cook, 
better  known  as  Gus  Cook,  passed  away 
suddenly  in  his  apartment. 

I  am  taking  this  moment  to  do  what 
I  want  to  do.  that  is  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  finest  men  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  know,  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pable men  that  I  have  ever  worked  with 
in  all  my  experience. 

When  Gus  Cook  was  asked  to  do  some- 
thing he  went  about  the  task  and  always 
did  a  swift  and  efficient  Job.  Ptw  men 
could  have  passed  away  around  this 
Capitol  that  I  would  miss  more  than  I 
will  Qus  Cook.  He  was  my  friend.  He 
was  around  the  Capitol  for  61  years,  and 
during  all  my  years  here  I  have  known 
him  for  his  generosity,  for  his  kindness, 
for  his  great  humanitarian  qualities. 
Shall  I  miss  him?  Yes;  terribly,  and  for 
always. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Speaker  in  his  tribute  to  Qus  Cook.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  know  him  for  a  great 
many  years.  He  was  a  very  thoughtful 
man.  one  who  was  always  looking  out 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Congress  which  he 
dearly  loved.  I  know  of  no  mannxrho, 
during  the  years,  has  been  more  de- 
voted to  the  House  than  Gus  Cook.    He 
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was  always  careful,  when  we  had  our 
joint  sessions,  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  protect  the  President, 
whoever  he  might  be.  So  conscientious 
v.as  his  work  there  was  no  need  of  a 
check.  Through  his  years  of  experience 
you  always  knew  what  to  do.  He  was  a 
E  :ntle  soul.  He  was  a  man  who  tried  to 
te  helpful  to  all  Members  and  aided 
many  of  us  over  a  difficult  hurdle.  It  is 
with  great  regret  that  I  note  his  passing. 
I  was  In  Massachusetts  and  did  not  know 
about  it  until  last  night  and  the  word 
came  as  a  great  shock.  I  join  with 
the  good  Speaker  in  this  eulogy  to  a 
faithful  servant,  who  has  finished  his 
labor  on  this  earth  and  passed  on  to  his 
reward.  The  world  was  better  for  bav- 
in? men  like  Gus  Cook. 

Mr.  HAIXECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some 
of  you  may  know.  I  came  to  this  body  as 
the  result  of  a  special  election  held  just 
24  years  ago  this  January  29.  When 
Mrs.  Halleck  and  I  came  to  Washington 
we  stayed  first  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel. 
One  of  the  first  persons  I  met  around 
here  was  Gus  Cook.  I  saw  much  of  him 
during  the  time  we  lived  at  the  hotel. 
I  saw  very  much  of  him  as  I  worked  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  At 
that  time  there  was  but  a  handful  on  our 
side,  and  I  was  the  newest  of  the  new. 
I  observed  that  Gus  Cook  was  helpful  to 
the  older  Members,  the  people  to  whom 
he  was  directly  responsible,  but  he  like- 
wise was  very  helpful  to  me,  and  I  ap- 
preciated it  through  the  years  more 
than  I  can  say.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
kindly,  thoughtful  gentlemen  that  I  have 
ever  known.  No  task  was  too  difficult; 
no  task  was  too  minor  for  him  to  un- 
dertake.    He  was  my  friend. 

I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  his  passing, 
but  I  must  say  for  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  and  loved  him  and  respected  him 
and  admired  him.  we  can  all  take  some 
measure  of  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  set  a  great  example  for  all  of 
us;  that  we  are  all  better  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  here  with  us.  He  lived  a 
great  and  full  life.  He  was  a  happy  man 
right  down  to  the  last  day  here  with  us, 
which  was  where  he  wanted  to  be,  and 
working  with  us,  which  was  what  he 
wanted  to  do. 

So  sorry  am  I  that  he  Is  gone.  But, 
I  also  realize  that  for  all  of  us  he  has 
made  our  experience  here  much  happier 
and  much  better,  and  I  am  sure  he  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  that  he  loved  and  served 
so  well. 

To  the  loved  ones  he  leaves  behind  I 
oiTer  my  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
th^  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  not  much  more  that  can  be 
added  to  what  the  Speaker  and  former 
Speaker  and  the  minority  leader  have 
already  said.  But,  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  feelings  in  the  passing  on  of 


Gus  Cook.  It  was  only  a  few  dasrs  be- 
fore he  died  that  I  met  him  for  the  last 
time  accidentally  as  we  both  met  each 
other  walking  through  the  corridors  of 
the  Capitol.  Between  Gus  Cook  and 
myself  throughout  the  years  there  has 
been  an  association  which  will  always 
be  treasured  on  my  part.  In  addition 
to  the  qualities  already  referred  to  by 
the  previous  speakers,  which  have  been 
alluded  to  in  a  broad  way  but  which  I 
will  pinpoint.  Gus  Cook  was  a  good  man. 
I  think  the  finest  compliment  anyone 
can  pay  me  is  to  say  that  John  McCor- 
MACK  is  a  good  man.  I  think  the  finest 
compliment  I  can  pay  any  person  is  to 
say  that  he  is  a  good  man  or  a  good  lady. 
It  Ls  not  a  question  of  position  or  power 
or  influence.  It  is  a  question  of  a  state 
of  mind.  If  a  person  is  good,  he  or  she  is 
good,  whether  they  live  in  a  small  com- 
munity, with  a  small  circle  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  or  a  large  community 
with  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. But  if  a  person  is  good  to  their 
neighbors,  whether  a  person  has  tre- 
mendous wealth  or  has  very  little  of  the 
material  things  in  life,  if  they  are  good, 
he  or  she  is  a  good  man  or  lady  in  re- 
lation to  their  fellow  beings,  to  their 
neighbors. 

Gus  Cook,  above  all  his  other  fine 
qualities,  was  a  good  man.  That  is  the 
impression  that  he  has  left  in  my  mind 
and  which  I  shall  always  have.  He  was 
an  inspiration  to  me  during  the  years 
we  knew  each  other. 

I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  knew  Gus  Cook 
that  when  I  express  my  deep  feeling  of 
sympathy  in  his  passing,  I  also  express 
their  feelings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Forth  Carolina,  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur 
E.  Cook  was  bom  October  23,  1873.  He 
came  to  employment  at  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  on  November  6. 1898. 

Arthur  Cook,  affectionately  known  by 
all  of  us  as  "Gus"  was  my  neighbor  in  an 
adjoining  or  a  connecting  apartment  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  for  more  than  10 
years.  Mrs.  Bonner  and  I  came  to  love 
Gus,  and  I  am  sure  he  loved  us. 

A  fine  way  to  know  the  virtues  and 
character  of  a  man  is  to  live  near  him,  or 
live  with  him.  I  had  that  privilege.  I 
know  that  his  whole  desire  in  life  was  to 
be  here  at  the  Capitol.  He  lived  so  that 
we  could  live  more  in  comfort,  so  that 
we  could  have  the  things  that  we  desired 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  give 
them  to  us. 

He  was  a  congenial,  wholesome,  kindly 
person.  He  appreciated  the  friendships 
that  he  made  here  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  spirit  will  walk 
through  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  for 
years  and  years  to  come;   will  walk  In 

these  places  that  he  held  dear  in  his 
heart  and  will  be  with  the  membership  of 
the  Congress,  those  of  the  past,  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  future  as  the  years 
go  on. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  he  was  a 
devoted  custodian  of  this  building  and  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try in  seeing  to  It  that  their  Representa- 
tives here  In  Congress  had  the  best  that 


could  be  provided  for  them  from  the 
Office  of  the  Architect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  miss  him  as  I  know 
you  and  many  others  will.  I  extend  my 
deep  sympathy  to  his  family  and  to  his 
close  friends.    We  have  lost  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  re- 
garding the  late  Arthur  E.  Cook. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  pick  up  last  Friday  night's 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  find  an 
account  of  the  sudden  death  of  my  dear 
friend,  Gus  Cook.  Gus  was  always  kind- 
ly to  me  over  the  years  since  I  arrived 
in  Washington,  and  we  had  many  con- 
fidences and  pleasant  hours  together. 
The  Capitol  will  miss  Gus  Cook  after  his 
employment  here  for  61  faithful  years. 
He  was  a  fine  gentleman. 

I  join  in  mourning  his  loss,  and  extend 
my  sympathy  to  his  daughter,  Mabel,  in 
her  bereavement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  served  for  many,  many  years 
in  an  important  position  in  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States  and  whose  death 
has  brought  sadness  to  all  of  those  who 
knew  him,  and  particularly  to  those  such 
a6  myself  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him  closely  through  a  period  of 
many  years.  "Gus"  Cook  was  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  whose  conscien- 
tiousness and  devotion  to  duty  set  an 
example  for  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  Through  close  personal  rela- 
tionship over  a  long  period  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  in  him  those 
characteristics  which  deserve  emulation 
by  all  who  serve  our  Government.  My 
sincerest  condolences  go  to  his  surviving 
family. 


AID  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1957-58 
there  were  more  small  business  failures 
in  the  United  States  than  at  any  time 
since  1933-34.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this.  Small  business  is  not  able  to 
receive  adequate  financing  from  bank 
and  loan  institutions.  The  Federal  tax 
bite  is  so  great  that  it  substantially  re- 
duces the  amount  of  investment  that  is 
available  to  the  small  businessman  for 
reinvestment  purposes.  These  factors  do 
much  to  reduce  the  incentive  of  the  small 
businessman  to  stay  In  business. 

A  way  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  aid  small  business  is  through  the  use 
of  a  liberal  tax  adjustment.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  adjustment  will 
aid  many  businesses  which  would  other- 
wise fall.  Furthermore  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  by  encouraging  and  aid- 


ing small  businessmen  to  stay  in  business 
we  are  doing  much  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, bolster  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  prevent  monopolistic  practices 
on  the  part  of  big  business. 

Consequently.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  allow  a  tax  reduction  on  small 
business  earnings  that  are  plowed  back 
into  the  business.  The  bill,  simple  in 
construction  but  far  reaching  in  scope 
and  effect,  provides  for  a  deduction  from 
taxable  income  of  either  $30,000  or  20 
percent,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  of  net 
income  that  is  reinvested  in  business. 
My  distinguished  colleagues  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Ikard]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis] 
have  introduced  similar  bills  to  aid  small 
business. 

WHEN  SHALL  I  PROVIDE  FOR  MINE 
OWN  HOUSE  ALSO? 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  in  Congress  two  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  that  would  seek  to 
help  our  own,  native-bom,  flag-follow- 
ing, community-building  families  of 
this  country  In  all  those  depression  rid- 
den areas  where  prosperity  has.  like 
the  priest  and  the  Levlte  in  the  parable 
of  the  Grood  Samaritan,  passed  by  on 
the  other  side. 

These  bills  of  mine,  these  proi>osals. 
are  companion  measures  to  Senate  bills 
introduced  last  week  in  the  Senate  by 
my  colleague  and  fellow  Kentuckian, 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  who 
happens  to  live  in  my  own  congressional 
district.  He  and  I  well  know  and 
thoroughly  understand  the  people  of 
the  Kentucky  mountains,  where  we  both 
have  hundreds  of  relatives  and  friends 
and  where  we  have  seen  all  the  depriva- 
tions and  underprivileged  conditions  at 
first  hand. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing,  previously 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Cooper,  will  cost  neither  the  taxpayer 
nor  the  Government  any  additional 
money  whatever. 

One  of  these  bills  would  simply  author- 
ize an  allotment  of  $100  million  of  pre- 
viously appropriated  highway  construc- 
tion funds  to  those  States  where  there 
now  exist  surplus  labor  areas,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  1950  Defense  Production 
Act.  This  allotted  sum  would  be  appor- 
tioned to  surplus  labor  areas  in  the  ratio 
which  the  unemployed  in  those  areas 
bears  to  the  total  of  unemplosonent  in 
the  entire  Nation.  In  other  words,  this 
bill  is  a  leveler  that  would  smooth  out 
the  peaks  of  prosperity  so  as  to  fill  up 
some  of  the  valleys  of  depression 
throughout  the  country.  This  bill  Is  not 
a  "tax  increaser"  but  It  is  a  "Jam  pro- 
vider for  the  lower  shelf"  out  of  some 
actual  Jam  that  Is  already  In  the  Gov- 
ernment pantry. 


My  other  bill,  also  a  companion  meas- 
ure to  a  Cooper  bill  in  the  Senate,  would 
provide  certain  priorities  in  the  disposal 
of  surplus  foods  accumulated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  its  price  support  pro- 
gram. The  present  law  provides  for  pri- 
orities in  the  sale  of  these  surplus  food 
items  to  foreign  governments,  but  my 
bill  would  switch  the  priority  so  that  it 
would  be  in  behalf  of  the  needy  people 
cf  our  own  country.  This  would  make 
available  not  only  additional  supplies  of 
food  but  a  greater  variety  of  food,  in- 
cluding potatoes,  beans,  and  cooking  oils 
not  heretofore  available.  This  bill  would 
especially  benefit  schoolchildren  eating 
at  their  school  lunchrooms  in  all  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  other  States  of  our 
Nation. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis  of  the  Bible,  we 
find  Jacob  asking  Laban  this  pertinent 
and  patriotic  question,  "When  shall  I 
provide  for  mine  own  house  also?"  And 
as  we  now  think  of  our  Government  hav- 
ing already  spent  over  $70  billion  for  the 
benefit  of  many  persons  who  would  gladly 
trample  our  fla?  under  foot  24  hours  each 
day,  it  is  now  pertinent  and  patriotic  to 
ask,  "When  shall  I  provide  for  mine  own 
house  also?" 


A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  FOR  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  introduce  in  former  Con- 
gresses a  bill  to  force  a  yearly  balanced 
budget,  and  again  I  do  so  most  happily. 
In  view  of  the  President's  statement,  and 
other  statements  made  by  Members  of 
the  House,  I  think  it  is  very  apparent 
that  we  must  have  a  balanced  budget  in 
order  to  prevent  infiation  and  to  keep 
the  dollar  bill  worth  100  pennies.  For 
this  reason,  I  introduce  this  bill  again, 
not  knowing  too  well,  of  course,  of  its 
progress  through  this  House,  but  fully 
believing  that  it  is  most  necessary. 

The  American  people  can  have  econ- 
omy in  Government  and  a  sound  dollar 
if  they  really  want  it.  When  the  folks 
back  home  insist  that  their  Government 
be  operated  with  the  same  fiscal  respon- 
sibility that  they  must  display  in  their 
own  homes  and  businesses,  we  can  have 
a  balanced  budget  without  in  any  way 
Impairing  or  jeopardizing  national  de- 
fense. This  bill,  originally  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 
and  Senator  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire, 
provides  the  means  by  which  much  con- 
spicuous waste  and  unnecessary  spending 
may  be  eliminated.  Short  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency,  this  bill  forbids  Con- 
gress to  spend  more  In  any  fiscal  year 
than  it  anticipates  taking  In. 


The  bill  does  not  limit  spending  as 
such.  If  Congress  wants  to  appropriate 
more  money  than  the  Government  ex- 
pects to  receive  in  taxes,  this  amend- 
ment would  not  allow  Congress  to  ad- 
journ until  it  levied  the  additional  taxes 
necessary  to  provide  the  money. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the  people 
are  accepting  the  glib  explanations  that 
national  lefense  and  the  interest  on  our 
debt  largely  account  for  the  oveinvhelm- 
ing  and  inflation-spawning  budgets. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  We  are  spend- 
ing less  on  the  military  than  we  did  in 
1953,  while  nondefense  spending  on  all 
sorts  of  welfare  and  grab-bag  programs 
has  risen  more  than  $9  billion  during 
the  same  period. 

I  believe  in  a  balanced  budget.  I  think 
the  President's  mersage  to  us  states 
better  than  I  can  the  reasons  for  it.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in  this  so 
that  we  will  have  a  forced  balanced 
budget  as  a  constitutional  amendment. 


CLEVELAND  VA  REGIONAL  OFFICE 
MAINTAINS  OPERATING  ECON- 
OMY WITHOUT  SACRIFICING 
SERVICE 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  inserting  in  the  Record  a  very 
interesting  report  on  what  our  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  doing  in  Cleve- 
land. We  apparently  have  a  man  of 
very  fine  ability  who  is. reducing  the 
number  of  people  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration can  well  be  proud  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  its  Cleveland  regional 
office  during  1958.  This  office  has  juris- 
diction over  38  northern  Ohio  counties, 
wherein  reside  more  than  715,000 
veterans. 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  an- 
nual statement  of  the  regional  manager. 
Col.  William  Holsinger,  which '  shows 
that  in  spite  of  an  abnormal  addition  in 
casework  during  the  past  year,  this 
office  was  able  to  OF>erate  with  greater 
economy  than  in  the  previous  year  with- 
out sacrificing  quality  of  service. 

Colonel  Holsinger  and  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  under  him  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  endeavors. 
Their  record  and  achievement  should  be 
both  a  stimulus  and  a  challenge  to  all 
departments  of  our  Government. 

Believing  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  reading  the  statement  in 
Its  entirety,  I  ask  under  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  included  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  as  follows: 

Veterans'  Administration, 

Regional  OmcE. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  9, 19S9. 

annual    8TATK1CXNT 

The  economic  recosslon  prevalent  in  this 
highly  industrialized  area  during  the  year 
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1958  was  not  without  Impfct  on  the  Veterans' 
Admlnlxtration.  Any  cycle  of  unemployment 
creates  in  affected  war  veterans  an  immedi- 
ate Interest  in  their  benefit  possibilities. 
Consequently,  the  processing  facilities  of  this 
organization  became  increasingly  exercised 
accordingly. 

In  spite  of  this  somewhat  abnormal  addi- 
tion in  caseload,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
for  the  period  in  contrast  our  continuing 
performance  record  costwlse  demonstrates 
an  even  more  gratifying  percentage  of  oper- 
ating economy  than  that  reported  last  year. 
This  oflQce  has  been  reduced  from  an  average 
employee  roll  of  S62  in  1967  to  that  of  530 
persona  in  1958,  or  a  reduction  of  4  percent 
In  staff  personnel.  Quality  standards,  how- 
ever, have  been  Increased  during  this  belt- 
tlghtenlng  device  even  In  the  face  of  in- 
creased workloads  in  most  divisions  of  the 
•tatlon. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  veterans'  edu- 
cational and  vocational  training  progrtftn  for 
Worlc^War  II  has  not  only  long  since  passed 
the  peak  of  Its  operation  but,  In  fact,  Is 
moving  along  with  that  of  the  Korean  vet- 
erans toward  its  legislative  conclusion,  the 
loss  In  student  enrollment  for  the  calendar 
year  1956  over  that  of  1957  is  most  Inconse- 
quential. The  values  of  the  GI  educational 
bills  are  being  highlighted  more  and  more 
In  the  news  of  the  day.  Some  of  our  most 
phenomenal  achievements  in  space  develop- 
ment, the  sciences,  medicine,  and  in  the 
fields  of  political  and  community  activities, 
are  products  of  our  graduates  of  the  OI  edu- 
cational program.  It  Is  with  considerable 
pride  that  we  report  recent  surveys  revealing 
many  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  GI  bill  hav- 
ing more  than  repaid  the  cost  of  their  edu- 
cation through  taxes  paid  on  their  increased 
earning  power. 

Congress  enacted  the  GI  loan  extension 
with  Its  higher  Interest  rate  of  4%  percent 
In  April  1938,  and  later  on  In  the  past  year 
loan  applications  revived  to  average  400  per 
nK>nth.  If  this  trend  Is  maintained,  at  least 
6,000  loans  In  1959  are  clearly  foreseeable. 
Worthy  of  note  is  the  record  of  OI  homes 
purchased  by  the  Veterans*  Administration 
through  foreclosure.  As  of  January  1,  1959, 
the  Cleveland  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
gional office  owned  39  homes  out  of  a  total 
of  70  properties  thus  far  acquired  through 
veterans'  defaults.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  more  than  97,000  loans  have  been 
granted,  this  represents  a  default  record  of 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  thereby 
pointing  to  a  truly  remarkable  payment  rep- 
utation for  the  veteran  homeowners  in  spite 
of  the  economic  recession. 

The  very  substantial  increase  in  veterans' 
claims  processed  by  the  adjudication  division 
in  1958  over  that  of  1957  represents  a  cor- 
responding Impact  on  the  administrative 
division  of  the  office  in  that  more  than  44,700 
active  files  were  added  to  the  management 
records  during  the  year  1958. 

Our  management  studies  continue  in  the 
field  of  mechanization  with  ths  objective  of 
Introducing  more  electronic  data  processing 
systems  into  our  operations.  By  July  1,  1889, 
our  finance  division  will  have  been  fuUy 
converted  to  punchcard  operation  for  bene- 
fits payments.  Increasing  niunbere  of  our 
atatistical  reports  and  other  ewentlal  budget 
and  operational  data  are  rapidly  being 
brought  into  IBM  processing  systems  with 
even  greater  progress  anticipated  during 
1959. 

The  area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Cleveland  regional  office  includes  the  38 
northern  Ohio  counties  on  a  line  extending 
from  Belmont  Coiinty  on  the  east  to  the 
southern  boundur  ot  Defiance  County  on 
the  west,  wherein  reside  more  than  715,000 
war  veterans  serviced  by  this  office. 
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1. 

Number  of  veteraiui  who 
visited  the  Cleveland  re- 
Rlonal   office   and    Its 
branches  ilurinR  year 

174, 047 

100,237 

2. 

Veterans  (tlven  vocational 

training  education 

(a)  .N'umlier   of   (J  I    losns 

23,108 

2I,.V)2 

S. 

made   for    home   buylnc 

and  buildInK -. 

8.147 

2.000 

(b)  .Net    dollar   value   of 

these  loans  

$104, 617. 140 

$38,140,720 

4. 

Grand    total    of    running 
award  iK-npflls  to  veter- 

an.^ 

7V.814 

81.808 

S. 

Number  of  medical  exami- 

nation.^ and  troatraenls... 

134.190 

157.200 

0. 

Total  ntimlMT  of  active  vet- 
erans fill's  for  all  imriKMWs 
In    Clevrland    roglontil 
otrice    at    eml    of    year 
(under   records  manajre- 

nirnt  l.T.'iO    iniictive    fll*-* 
wiTc  'li.siwsivl  of  during 

year  I'JM)     .     _.   

780,770 

830.474 

1. 

(«i  .<v«'r;i((e    number   of 
Ix'ncficliiry  chocks  Lssuod 

per  month.. 

M.019 

W,0)iU 

(b)   Avt-raRO  monthly  bone- 

flclarv  [mymciits     .     

$5,933,974 

$0,282,272 

8. 

Average  number  of  rmi'loy- 

ecs 

552 

530 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  conscious 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  It  bears  in  the 
task  of  expendinif  with  maximum  efficiency 
the  funds  entrusted  to  its  use,  but  it  Is 
equally  aware  of  its  acknowledged  steward- 
ship in  the  field  of  veterans'  care  and  bene- 
fits. A  grateful  country,  anxious  to  provide 
the  maximum  of  rehabilitation  and  restora- 
tive treatment  for  those  who  have  devoted 
substantial  segments  of  their  lives  in  war, 
demands  faithful  and  conscientious  per- 
formance of  the  terms  of  this  trust.  In 
this  enterprise  we  wholeheartedly  dedicate 
ourselves  and  £,uch  talents  as  are  ours. 
William  Holsingek, 

Manager. 


A  MESSAGE 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
placing  in  this  Rxcoro  a  poem  which  I 
hope  you  will  all  read.  It  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  poem  written  in  prison  by  a 
Hungarian.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
things.  It  is  a  plctare  of  his  own  experi- 
ence— it  Is  a  true  experience.  I  trust  all 
of  you  will  read  it  and  hope  for  better 
things  in  this  world. 

The  poem  l£  aa  follows : 
Thxt'vs  Walued  ur  SvBtT  Window 
(Translated  by  Watson  Kirkconnell  from  the 
Magyar  poem  of  Tlbor  Tollas) 

(Free  world.  To  you  in  this  verM  our 
voices  come:  to  you  we  call,  we  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hungarians  who 
sojourn  in  the  hell  of  prisons.  Our  tongue 
falters  too  much  in  our  dungeon  and  mil- 
lions do  not  know  what  the  poet  says.  For- 
eign poets,  our  brothers,  translate  us  into 
the  languages  of  your  peoples,  so  that  our 
message  may  ruach  you.  While  In  1906  In 
Peat  the  Communists  were  spouting  about 
legality,  in  the  V&o  prison  they  sealed  up  the 
windows  with  sheet  metal,  so  as  to  take  away 
even  that  much  air  and  light.) 


Of  life  without,  only  this  gleam  was  left, 
A  tiny  patch  of  stars,  a  glimpse  of  sun. 
In  dally  gloom,  within  dim  walls  bereft, 
We   watched   the  vent   for   this  as  day 

done. 
This  too  they  stole,  this  streak  of  sunlight 

thin. 
They've  walled  up  every  window  tight  with 

Un. 
In  memory's  eye,  I  mark  the  azure  sea 
At  Naples,  and  beside  the  shining  shore 
Vesuvius  waits  and  smokes.    Can  you.  like  me. 
See  happy,  sun-browned  swimmers  by   the 

score? 
We  live  In  night  like  men  who  blind  have 

been: 
They've  walled  up  every  window  tight  with 

tin. 

Our  ten  mouths  gasping  for  the  missing  air. 
Ten  of  us  He.  in  one  close  kennel  pent. 
As  fish  gills  on  the  bank  might  gasp  despair. 
To  eat  the  food,  which  stinks  of  excrement. 
Our  stomachs  lack  the  power  to  t>egln: 
They've  walled  up  every  window  tight  with 
tin. 

From    the    bright    fragrance    of    the    Alpine 

peaks 
The  west  wind  blows  freshness  of  bouquets; 
Of  virtue  to  the  soul  that  distance  speaks. 
And    smiling   summits    swell    the    hymn    of 

praise. 
But  phthlsLs  grips  my  cellmate,  dark  as  sin, 
They've  walled  up  every  window  tight  with 

tin. 

For  us  no  more  the  steamer's  whistle  blows; 
All  maiden  laughter  from  our  sense  is  wiped; 
No  pleasure  in  our  ears  sonorous  flows; 
No  summer  plays  an  organ,  myriad-piped. 
Our  oells  are  deaf,  all  sound  is  dead  herein: 
They've  walled  up  every  window  tight  with 
Un. 

By  Barcelona,  in  garden  fair. 

The  warm  voice  of  a  tawny  woman  croons; 

The  streets  are  pied  with  dancers  here  and 

there; 
A  gay  guitar  gives  dusk  its  tinkling  tunes. 
Our  leaden  days  flow  silent  in  chagrin: 
They've  walled  up  every  window  tight  with 

tin. 

We    probe    in    darkness    towards    th«    velvet 

skies 
As  If  within  a  coffin  we  were  nailed. 
We  only  touch  our  rags  and  agonize 
Or  feel  our  hands  by  vermin-hosts  assailed. 
We  once  caressed  the  sunlight,  like  soft  skin. 
They've  walled  up  every  window  tight  with 

Un. 

There  is  a  ball  in  London;  like  a  rose 

A  girl    glides,    in   her  silks,   on   floors   that 

gleam; 
In  all  the  bloom  of  lustrous  hair  she  glows. 
Soft-mirrored  in  the  wainscot,  like  a  dream. 
The  West  U  dancing.     Has  it  Magyar  kin? 
They've  walled  up  every  window  tight  with 

Un. 

Our    tongues   recall    the   pleasant   taste   of 

aprlng 
Then  swallow  with  a  groan  our  morsel  dank 
Whose  fecal  horror  chokes  its  entering 
And  turns  our  bellies  sick,  our  reason  blank; 
Tet  even  this  our  famine  forcee  In 
They've  wailed  up  every  window  tight  with 

tin. 

Sleep  locks  our  hungered  bodies  In  ite  spell. 
And  there  I  sate  a  gourmet's  appetites 
On  all  that  Paris  offers — see  u  well. 
Climbing  above  the  city's  neon  lights. 
The  silent  ghost — but  hers  no  dawns  begin: 
They've  walled  up  every  window  tight  with 
tin. 

The  radios  shout  hoarsely  of  new  deals. 
Of  freedom  and  of  JusUce  due  to  man, 
But  here  my  diingeoned  body  only  feels 
The  million  lashes  of  fo\il  Moecu^  plan. 
From  V4c  to  far  Peking  hli  slaTea  make  din: 
Beware  I     Beware  I     Or  through  the  entire 

world 
Theyll  wall  up  every  window  Ught  with  tin. 


WASTEFUL  USE  OF  PRIVATE  PROP- 
ERTY BY  GOVERNMENT  DEPART- 
MENTS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  I 

minute.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  plans  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  take  over  six  or  seven  floors 
of  one  of  the  Arlington  Towers  apart- 
ments have  struck  a  snag. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  square  feet  of  space  in  Arlington 
Towers  is  now  being  ustjd  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  operate  a  military  train- 
ing institute  and  the  State  Department 
to  operatje  a  Foreign  Service  training 
school. 

I  am  further  advised  that  no  provision 
is  being  made  to  house  the  Foreign 
Service  training  school  in  the  huge,  new 
State  Department  building  when  it  is 
completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  space  for 
these  activities  can  be  made  available  in 
the  Pentagon  and  other  Government- 
owned  structures,  and  I  urge  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  take  a  thorough 
look  at  these  and  other  rental  contracts. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
at  a  later  date,  but  I  would  remind  the 
House  that  the  United  States  Treasury 
is  now  borrowing  billions  of  dollars  and 
this  is  no  time  to  be  reckless  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 


HOW  TO  CHECK  ON  GOVERNMENT 
WASTE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  time  is  taken  so  that  I  may 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House  and  I  assume 
of  the  Speaker,  and  certainly  of  all  of 
the  older  Members  on  the  Republican 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  We 
who  have  been  here  in  prior  years  know 
that  if  and  when  a  Government  execu- 
tive or  a  department  begins  to  waste 
money  in  big  chunks,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  always  here  with  the  facts. 
Personally,  I  have  beon  able  to  avoid  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  by  Just  coming 
here  and  listening  to  hla  statements  of 
fact.  He  reads  the  reports  that  are  put 
out  by  committees.  He  reads  the  docu- 
ments that  come  up  from  the  depart- 
ments. He  reads  the  news.  Personally, 
all  one  needs  to  do  is  to  get  the  advance 
Information  from  him  as  he  speaks  from 
the  well  as  to  where  this  waste  threatens, 
and  if  you  check,  as  sometimes  I  have. 
you  will  find  that  he  is  accurate  at>out 
the  expenditures  which  cause  the  tax 
burden  of  which  our  people  so  Justly 
complain.  So  if  an  older  man  may  be 
permitted  to  suggest  to  the  newer  people 


anything  that  will  help  permit  me  to 
say,  Just  listen  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  and  if  any  wasteful 
and  extravagant  items  that  you  should 
vote  against  are  coming  up  you  will  learn 
where  they  are  and  the  amount  of  each. 
The  gentleman  renders  a  very  necessary 
and  valuable  service. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  TAXATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

Januart  20,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Ratbxtrn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Deas  Ms.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  been  designated  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation:  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
Hon.  AiME  J.  ¥oRfLvrD.  Hon.  Cecil  R.  Kikg, 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  Hon.  Richard  M.  Simp- 
son. 

sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 


ELIMINATING    USE    OF    TAX    LOSS 
CARRYOVER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  VanikI  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
tax  loss  carryover — a  gimmick  which  is 
currently  being  used  as  a  tax  escape 
hatch  which  costs  the  Treasury  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  lost  tax 
revenue. 

In  full  view  and  with  almost  nodding 
approval  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, we  today  witness  the  sF>ectacle  of 
the  Studebaker -Packard  Corp.  seeking  to 
merge  or  marry  its  $134  million  tax  loss 
carryover  with  companies  seeking  to  di- 
vert a  like  sum  of  profits  from  the  Fed- 
eral tax  collector.  In  this  one  case,  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  bilk  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  at  least  $70  million.  This 
Is  done  by  the  simple  process  of  merging 
companies  with  $134  million  profits  to 
Studebaker -Packard's  $134  million  tax 
loss.  Result,  no  income  taxes  due  on 
the  $134  million  profits. 

Studebaker-Packard's  tcuc  manipula- 
tions are  currently  being  managed  by  a 
national  expert  in  the  tax  dodge — Abra- 
ham Malcolm  Sonnabend,  of  Boston, 
Mass..  who  has  a  long  list  of  achieve- 
ments in  converting  corporate  tax  losses 
Into  profits.  The  tragedy  is  that  almost 
every  dollar  of  these  skillfully  maneu- 
vered profits  is  a  dollar  which  would 
otherwise  flow  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Under  the  present  income  tax  law,  a 
12-month  period  is  the  normal  one  for 
balancing  profits  and  losses.  The  gross 
income  of  a  12 -month  period  must  be 
balanced  against  all  the  deductions  prop- 
erly attributable  to  the  same  period. 
However,  the  law  was  subsequently 
amended  to  permit  the  net  operating 
losses  of  the  period  to  be  offset  against 
the  profits  of  earlier  or  subsequent  pe- 
riods. At  present  the  law  permits  net 
operating  losses  of  1  year  to  be  carried 
back  and  set  off  against  the  profits  of 


each  of  the  3  preceding  years  and  car- 
ried forward  against  the  profits  of  the 
5  succeeding  years.  The  present  pro- 
vision applies  only  to  net  operating  losses 
for  taxable  years  ending  after  December 
31.  1957.  For  the  years  1954  to  1957 
losses  may  be  carried  back  only  2  years 
instead  of  3  years. 

There  is  equity  in  the  principle  of 
profit  and  loss  carryback  and  carryfor- 
ward, provided  the  privilege  is  retained 
by  the  same  corix)ration.  so  that  it  may 
balance  off  good  years  against  poor 
years. 

It  was  never  contemplated  that  the 
privilege  of  balancing  off  losses  against 
profits  would  develop  into  a  national 
business  of  such  tremendous  scope.  Un- 
der the  present  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
it  is  possible  to  acquire  all  of  the  stock 
of  a  loss  corporation — like  Studebaker- 
Packard — and  put  new  business  ventures 
into  tliat  corporation  and  have  the  loss 
offset  the  profits  of  the  new  corporate 
acquisitions.  The  only  requirement  is 
that  the  loss  corporation  continue  to 
carry  on  the  identical  business  that  it 
carried  on  before  the  acquisition. 

If  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  our 
corporation  tax  experts  were  diverted  to 
our  Nation's  missile  and  space  problems, 
we  would  already  be  engaged  in  inter- 
planetary shipping.  Too  many  of 
America's  best  brains  are  involved  in 
scheming  tax-saving  profits.  Too  few 
are  imbued  with  the  patriotism  involved 
in  preserving  national  fiscal  integrity  by 
creating  and  preserving  fair  and  equi- 
table tax  policies. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  our  tax 
laws  have  built-in,  tax-escape  routes, 
either  unforeseen  or  deliberately  ignored 
by  public  tax  architects.  If  we  expect 
to  achieve  fiscal  integrity,  if  we  expect 
national  resjiect  for  the  equity  and  jus- 
tice of  our  taxation  system,  the  flood- 
gates must  be  designed  to  prohibit  the 
flight  of  proflts  from  rightful  taxation. 
We  could  readily  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  and  substantially  reduce  our  Fed- 
eral debt,  if  there  were  vmiversal  respect 
and  compliance  with  the  principles  of 
just  taxation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  at  the  close  of 
World  War  U  I  did  what  I  could  to  kiU 
the  carryback  clauses  when  we  killed  the 
excess  proflts  tax.  They  failed  to  do  it, 
as  I  anticipate  they  will  fail  to  do  in  the 
gentleman's  efforts  to  kill  the  carryback 
clauses  in  the  present  law.  Their  failure 
to  do  that  cost  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  $2,900,000,000  in  supple- 
mental appropriations. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  succeeds,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
have  the  support  of  myself  and  numer- 
ous other  Members  of  Congress  in  an 
effort  to  break  up  this  raiding  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  long  interest  in  this 
tax  avoidance  problem. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HAIliECK.  The  gentleman  knows 
I  come  from  Indiana.  Btudebaker  Corp. 
has  been  a  going  concern  out  there  for  a 
great  many  years — I  think  over  a  cen- 
tury. A  lot  of  people  in  Indiana  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Studebaker-Packard  Corp.;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  tremendous  interest  in  South  Bend 
and  the  surrounding  area,  including  part 
of  the  area  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

Is  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  de- 
signed to  possibly  bring  about  the  final 
and  complete  elimination  of  Studebaker- 
Packard  from  the  automotive  busine.ss? 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  not  my  intention 
at  all.  On  the  contrary.  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  my  only  purpose  is  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  accumulated  Stude- 
baker-Packard losses  to  other  corpora- 
tions that  are  subsequently  acquired. 
The  acquisition  of  profit  companies  by  a 
loss  corporation  under  present  law.  in  ef- 
fect, lesults  in  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  continuance  of  its  busi- 
ness operations. 

I  tiiink  SLudebaker-Packard  is  a  fine 
corporation  and  I  wish  it  luck  and  gcod 
fortune  in  its  continuance  in  the  auto- 
motive industry.  I  particularly  hope 
that  its  new  automobile  will  be  very  suc- 
cessful. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  loss  corpora- 
tions should  be  permitted  to  buy  profit 
corporations  for  the  sole  purpose  of  en- 
abling: these  profit  corporations  to  have 
their  profits  escape  the  taxes  normally 
asses.^.able  under  internal  revenue  laws. 
I  think  that  as  far  as  the  loss  carry- 
back principle  is  concerned  it  should  be 
available  for  use  only  by  the  same  cor- 
poration. In  other  words,  I  think  that 
If  Studebaker-Packard  has  some  profit- 
able years  ahead — and  I  hope  it  does — 
its  losses  under  the  suggested  amend- 
ment would  be  chargeable  only  against 
its  own  profits  and  not  against  subse- 
quent or  later  acquired  corporations,  ac- 
quired solely  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting them  to  escape  their  proper  tax 
obligations  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  Studebaker 
company,  though  perhaps  not  in  the 
same  business,  but  when  we  used  to  pur- 
chase hubs  and  spokes  and  things  like 
that  for  farm  wagons. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  the  oflBcers 
of  the  corporation  are  getting  too  much 
money? 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know 
that;  I  am  just  asking  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not  know;  that  is 
for  the  stockholders  to  determine.  I 
only  protest  the  fact  that  under  existing 
law  corporations  having  tremendous 
losses,  generated  either  from  within  or 
without  their  control,  can  offset  that  loss 
by  buying  corporations  that  have  good 
profit  returns  and  thereby  permitting  the 
iicquired  corporations  to  avoid  paying 
proper  taxes  on  their  profits. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  read 
In  the  newspaper  this  morning  or  yes- 


terday that  the  president  of  American 
Motors  received  $200,000  last  year  for 
salary.  That  seemed  to  me  like  quite  a 
siun.  Of  course,  the  Government  took 
all  but  $65,000  of  that  and  I  was  wonder- 
ing about  a  man  getting  $200,000  and 
then  the  Government  taking  all  but 
$65,000. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  believe  in  the  progres- 
sive tax  system;  the  gentleman  does  not 
have  any  argument  with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  net 
know  whether  we  do  or  not. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man to  be  talking  about  the  amount 
withheld. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  was 
just  wondering  whether  the  tax  rate 
was  high  enough — $203,000  and  take 
away  all  but  $fi5.000. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  my  amendment,  I  am 
only  concerned  with  the  tremendous 
sums  of  money  which  are  permitted  to 
escape  the  Treasury  under  the  device  by 
which  a  corporation  with  tremendous 
losses  acquires  corp>orations  with  tre- 
mendous profits.  That  is  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  wliich  I  submit. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  the  union  or?anizations 
should  pay  a  tax  on  the  mcneys  they 
collect? 

Mr.  VANIK  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
view the  entiie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
in  every  Congress,  as  we  are  doing 
through  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  to  sec  that  taxes  are  properly 
and  equitably  applied,  and  so  that  the 
equity  of  our  tax  system  is  maintained. 

Mr.  HOtTArAN  of  Michigan.  Is  the 
gentleman  receiving  letters  from  tele- 
phone people  v^ho  are  kicking  about  that 
tax? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  certainly  am.  I  am 
getting  letters,  from  practically  every 
holder  of  stock  in  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  asking  me  to  vote 
against  an  excise  tax  on  telephone  calls. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  is  not 
the  stockholders  who  write  me ;  it  is  peo- 
ple who  use  tlie  telephone,  the  old  men 
and  women  who  want  to  get  their  gro- 
ceries by  phone. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  tell  a  great  many  of 
them  that  I  fear  if  the  tax  is  repealed 
by  the  Congress  we  would  suffer  the 
same  result  that  we  suffered  when  we 
repealed  the  excise  tax  on  freight.  The 
tax  went  off  all  forms  of  freight,  the 
Federal  Government  lost  critically 
needed  revenues,  and  the  citizens 
throughout  the  various  communities  of 
the  country  had  no  gain.  I  fear  that  if 
we  were  to  repeal  the  excise  telephone 
tax  It  would  not  take  more  than  a  few 
weeks  before  the  telephone  companies 
moved  In  and  raised  their  rates  so  that 
they  would  take  the  10  percent  instead 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then 
the  unions  would  come  along  and  would 
also  want  more  money,  too. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  has  happened  in 
a  great  many  areas  in  which  we  have 
provided  tax  reduction.  But  I  think  that 
Is  collateral. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  of  any  way  we  can  re- 
duce taxes  imless  we  cut  some  of  these 
appropriations? 


Mr.  VANIK.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  must  cut  appropriations. 
I  think  we  must  follow  that  course  simul- 
taneously with  the  plugging  of  tax  loop- 
holes. We  must  see  that  we  have  an 
equitable  tax  system  so  that  all  of  those 
tax  revenues  that  are  equitable  shall  be 
a.«^ses5ed  and  paid  by  those  who  are 
chargeable. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  we  should  also  quit 
trying  to  tax  people  who  cannot  pay? 
Those  are  the  folks  who  are  writing  me 
now. 

Mr  VANIK.  We  should  be  constantly 
revising  our  tax  structure  to  see  that 
tax  equity  is  maintained. 


ADMINISTRATIONS  BtTDGET  IS 
PART  OP  A  GOP  BOOBYTRAP  SET 
FOR  DEMOCRATS 

Mr.  PA7MAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democrats  now  find  themselves  poised  to 
step  flatfootcd  into  a  huge  OOP  booby- 
trap. 

Here  Is  the  big  trap  which  the  OOP 
high  command  has  set  up  for  us,  expect- 
ing that  by  goading  and  guiding  us  a 
Little  here  and  there,  we  will  stumble 
right  into  it. 

First,  the  President's  whittle-down 
budget  is  sent  up,  and  he  is  issuing  us 
a  dare  to  increase  it.  even  before  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  see  what  is  in  it, 
but  knowing  full  well  that  we  will  in- 
crea?;.e  it. 

Second,  at  the  same  time  the  President 
was  dramatizing  this  matter,  going  on 
television  and  radio  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  his  budget  must  be  sup- 
ported, he  was  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lishing in  the  public  mind  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule  out  of  the  OOP's  handbook. 
Deficit  spending  causes  inflation,  he  told 
the  American  people. 

So,  there  we  have  it:  The  OOP's  rule 
is  laid  down— every  dollar  of  deficit 
spending  will  be  a  dollar  of  inflation. 

And.  of  course,  this  public  appeal  was 
used  to  further  establish  the  idea  that 
inflation  is  the  overriding  issue  of  our 
time. 

ROW  0EMOCKAT8  WILL  BE  BLAMBD  rOB  IWrLATIOIf 

So  here  is  what  the  GOP  hopes  will 
happen.  And  unless  we  take  a  careful 
look  to  find  what  the  issues  reaUy  arc. 
and  then  do  something  about  them,  this 
is  what  will  happen: 

First,  the  Democratic  Congress  will  In- 
crease the  Presidents  budget.  Many  of 
the  Democrats  expect  to  pass  measures 
which  they  think  will  stimulate  employ- 
ment, such  as  a  housing  bill,  a  commu- 
nity facilities  bill,  and  a  distressed  areas 
bill.  P^lrther,  if  on  examination  we  find 
that  the  President's  budget  does  violence 
to  some  of  the  important  social  pro- 
grams, we  will  expect  to  restore  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  those;  and 
if  we  find  that  the  President's  budget 
for  defense  seems  inadequate,  we  will  ex- 
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pect  to  increase  appropriations  for  this 
purpose. 

Second,  there  will  be  more  price  in- 
creases— that  Is,  more  of  what  the  GOP 
is  calling  inflation.  These  increasing 
prices  will  not  be  caused  by  deficit  spend- 
ing, but  the  American  people  will  think 
.•"o.  This  highly  incomplete  and  mislead- 
in?  notion  is  being  drummed  at  the 
American  people  from  all  sides. 

BOW    OOP    EXPrCTS   TO    WIN    IM    1960 

Third,  the  new  measures  which  this 
Congress  passes  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
back  full  employment  will  not  increase 
employment.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem is  holding  the  purse  strings  of  the 
whole  economic  system,  and  it  is  pulling 
on  those  purse  strings  just  tight  enough 
to  keep  a  level  of  unemployment  of  about 
4  million. 

So  by  appropriating  more  funds  for 
housing,  for  community  facilities,  for 
defense,  and  so  on,  we  will  merely  be 
opening  the  small-change  purse  down  in- 
side the  big  pocketbook  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  controls.  Our  ofiB- 
cial  money  managers  are  standing  ready 
to  tighten  the  purse  strings  to  offset  and 
nullify  the  effects  of  any  actions  we  may 
take.  If  we  pass  measures  for  sp)eclflc 
programs,  those  programs  will  be  carried 
out.  yes.  But  total  emplojrment  in  the 
country  will  not  be  increased.  The  re- 
sult will  be  merely  an  increase  in  these 
activities  and  an  offsetting  decrease  in 
Others.  As  we  increa.se  credit  for  par- 
ticular fields  of  activity,  the  money 
managers  will  tighten  credit,  as  they 
say.  in  general.  In  other  words,  they 
will  tighten  the  money  supply  in  the 
banking  system,  or  raise  interest  rates 
throughout  the  whole  financial  system, 
so  as  to  cut  back  demand  for  credit. 

The  impact  of  this  general  tightening 
is  by  no  means  general.  Recent  exper- 
iences have  shown  that  certain  segments 
of  the  economy — notably  small  business, 
the  farmer,  and  the  local  construction 
programs,  such  as  school  buildings — are 
especially  vulnerable,  and  actually  bear 
the  brunt  of  these  general  credit 
squeezes,  and  big  business  is  touched  not 
at  all.  Nevertheless,  our  money  man- 
agers are  able  and  ready  to  hold  down 
the  total  level  of  business  activity  and 
emplojrment. 

In  conclusion,  the  embarrassing  con- 
sequences of  the  trap  the  GOP  high 
command  has  set  for  us  will  be  these: 
First,  we  will  increase  the  Federal  budget 
and  then  be  blamed  for  causing  infla- 
tion; second,  our  actions  will  not  have 

accomplished  what  they  were  supposed 
to  have  accomplished,  namely,  to  bring 
back  fuU  exnplojrment,  and  we  will  thus 
be  accused  of  causing  inflation  and  in- 
creasing the  public  debt  without  having 
produced  any  good  result. 

I  would  remind  the  Democrats  that  on 
election  night  Mr.  Meade  Alcorn  an- 
nounced that  the  GOP  campaign  for  1960 
would  begin  on  November  5,  1958.  Here 
it  is;  the  campaign  is  on,  and  here  is  the 
boobytrap  by  which  we  can  lose. 

If  we  avoid  this  boobjrtrap,  we  will 
have  to  do  two  things.  We  will  hare  to 
find  out  what  the  money  managers  are 
doing,  what  they  Intend  to  try  to  do. 
and  what  they  can  successfully  do  with 
the  tools  and  authority  they  now  have. 
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In  short,  we  need  a  full  investigation  of 
the  monetary  and  debt  management 
system. 

TWXLVK   MEN  DBCIDK  TSK  NATION'S  PK06PXKITT 
AND   XUPLOTMXMT 

Here  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Nation's  money  and  credit  policies  are 
determined  by  a  committee  of  12  men. 
These  men  make  up  the  so-called  open 
market  committee  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  None  of  these  12  men  is 
an  elected  ofBcial  of  the  Government. 
Five  of  the  members  are  Federal  Reserve 
bank  presidents  and  are  selected  by  the 
private  bankers.  The  other  seven  are 
the  seven  Federal  Reserve  Board  mem- 
bers. These  are,  of  course,  appointed  by 
the  President,  although  there  is  some 
thought  that  the  recommendations  and 
the  influence  of  the  private  bankers  may 
also  have  a  bearing  on  the  selection  of 
these  individuals. 

It  might  be  added,  as  an  aside,  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  one  vacancy  on 
the  Board,  and  one  member  is  incapa- 
citated because  of  illness,  so  the  open 
market  committee  is  evenly  divided  be- 
tween public  members  and  bank 
members. 

The  credit  policies  decided  upon  by 
the  open  market  committee  are  executed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  This  is 
done  by  adding  to  or  subtracting  from 
the  credit  available  in  the  private  bank- 
ing system,  or  by  juggling  interest  rates 
throughout  the  financial  system.  Inter- 
est rates  are  determined  principally  by 
the  prices  at  which  the  open  market 
committee  buys  or  sells  Government 
securities. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  adds  to 
or  subtracts  from  the  amount  of  credit 
available  in  the  private  bauiks  in  any  of 
several  ways. 

First,  it  adds  to  bank  credit  by  in- 
creasing its  portfolio  of  Government 
securities  which  it  buys  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. Oi-  it  may  sell  securities  and  thus 
reduce  the  money  supply. 

Second,  the  Federal  Reserve  may  re- 
dvice  the  percentage  of  reserves  which 
the  private  banks  are  required  to  keep 
against  their  customers'  deposits — to 
increase  the  money  supply.  Or  it  may 
Increase  the  percentage  of  reserves,  to 
reduce  the  money  supply. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  may  also 
make  loans  to  the  private  banks,  and  dis- 
count the  loan  paper  of  private  banks — 
to  increase  the  money  supply.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  loans  and  discounts  are 
not  of  great  significance  in  the  money 

supply. 

KXAMPUCS    or    CBANGINO    THX    NATION'S    CRKDIT 
STTPPLT 

Let  me  illustrate  some  recent  changes 
In  the  money  supply  of  the  whole  country 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  deliberately 
and  consciously  brovight  about. 

As  a  rough  working  rule,  the  total 
money  supply  is  considered  to  be  the 
amount  of  demand  deposits  in  the  pri- 
vate banking  system,  plus  the  amount  of 
cxirrency  in  circulation  outside  of  banks. 
In  July  of  1957  the  total  demand  deposits 
and  currency,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis,  was  $136  billion.  By  January  of 
1958  it  had  been  reduced  to  $132.2  bU- 
lion.  Remember  now.  this  Is  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  basis,  so  the  reduc- 


tion which  the  Federal  Reserve  brought 
about  in  this  period  was  not  one  to  offset 
changes  in  seasonal  demand  for  credit. 

Then,  by  November  of  last  year,  after 
the  determination  had  been  made  to 
bring  the  level  of  business  activity  back 
up  to  near  prosperity  levels,  the  money 
supply  had  been  increased  to  $138.5 
billion. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  also  that  the 
business  recovery  which  started  in  the 
middle  of  last  year  has  paralleled  the 
open  market  committee's  buying  of  Gov- 
ernment securities. 

The  prolonged  credit  squeeze  which 
was  begun  in  1955  was  accomplished 
largely  by  the  open  market  committee's 
reducing  its  portfolio  of  Government 
securities,  selling  these  securities  in  the 
open  market.  In  1955  the  open  market 
committee's  average  holdings  were  $23.9 
billion,  as  compared  to  an  average  of 
$24.8  billion  in  the  preceding  18  months. 
Remember  now,  this  was  in  a  period 
when  the  tx)pulation  was  growing  and 
business  activity  was  increasing.  The 
supply  of  goods  and  services  to  be  traded 
was  increasing,  so  a  growth  in  the  money 
supply  was  needed — not  infiation — but 
an  increase  proportionate  to  the  increase 
in  goods  and  services. 

In  1956  and  1957  the  open  market  com- 
mittee continued  to  reduce  its  portfolio 
somewhat,  to  an  average  of  $23.3  billion 
in  1957. 

Then,  from  a  low  of  $23.2  billion  in 
February  of  last  year,  the  open  market 
committee  began  to  build  up  its  port- 
folio. Its  big  actions  were  taken  in  May 
and  June  of  last  year  when  in  these  2 
months  it  stepped  in  the  market  and 
bought  almost  $3   billion  of   securities. 

MONXT  IS  BEING  TIGHTENED  AGAIN;   AND  KBCORO 
INTEaXST    RATES   AEE   TO    BE   RAISED    HIGHER 

At  the  present,  however,  our  money 
managers  are  pulling  pretty  hard  on  the 
purse  strings.  If  the  Members  noted  the 
account  of  Government  bond  prices  on 
page  A-20  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  this  morning,  they  will 
have  noted  the  last  Government  bonds 
issued  by  the  Treasury  were  being  traded 
yesterday  at  a  price  which  yielded  4.10 
percent.  Yields  on  long  term  Grovem- 
ment  bonds  are  now  at  the  highest  level 
they  have  been  in  more  than  25  years. 

The  Members  may  have  also  noted  that 
there  are  nmiors  in  the  market  that  the 
Treasury  will  shortly  ask  Congress  to  lift 
the  ceiling  on  Government  bond  rates 
from  the  present  statutory  maximum  of 

41/4  percent.  That  maximum  has  been 
specified  by  law  since  World  War  I.  I 
would  not  be  surprised,  however.  If  the 
Treasury  does  ask  that  the  law  be 
changed  so  that  it  can  Issue  bonds  at 
rates  up  to  4  V2  percent. 

The  administration's  request  now  to 
raise  interest  rates  on  VA  housing  and 
other  loans  suggests  that  these  new  highs 
in  Government  bond  rates  zie  not  ex- 
pected to  be  just  a  temporary  matter. 
And  all  of  this  administration's  requests 
have  been  for  higher  interest  rates,  never 
for  lower  interest  rates. 

So.  to  repeat,  the  first  thing  we  should 
do  is  find  out  what  effects  will  be  allowed 
to  follow  from  any  spending  measures 
we  might  be  considering.    In  short,  we 
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sliould  have  our  long  overdue  Investiga- 
tion of  monetary  and  credit  policies. 
This  investigation  is  provided  for  in 
House  Resolution  50.  which  I  will  insert 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

DKMCXrXATIC  CONGRESS  MUST  STOP  GOP 
UfPLATION     AND     DZPSXSSIDN 

The  second  thing  we  must  do  is  find 
a  better  way  of  controlling  inflation 
than  it  has  been  controlled — if  we  could 
say  that  it  has  been  controlled  at  all — 
under  this  administration.  Certainly, 
controlled  inflation  by  so-called  mone- 
tary controls  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
conspicuous  failure  of  our  times.  Yet 
we  are  still  being  proE>agandized  and 
urged  from  all  sides  to  accept  and  to 
continue  this  method  of  disastrous 
failure. 

Recently  I  wrote  a  brief  statement  for 
the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
on  this  issue,  as  I  see  it.  So  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  read  this  statement.  It 
contains  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
forecast  which  is  also  a  hope  of  mine 
as  to  what  this  Congress  will  do  about 
the  central  economic  issue  of  our  day. 
It  presents  a  suggestion  of  the  only  way 
I  know  to  avoid  the  boobytrap  which 
the  GOP  high  command  has  set  for 
us  Democrats  and.  I  think,  a  boobytrap 
which  will  spell  disaster  for  our 
country. 

STATEMENT    IltOM    THE    COMMERCIAL    AND 

FINANCIAL    CHRONICLE 

Some  of  the  business  journals  are  pre- 
dicting that  the  new  Congress  will  be 
antibusiness.  Clearly  it  is  the  Demo- 
crats, not  the  Republicans,  who  will  in- 
sist upon  a  full  business  recovery  and 
a  return  to  full  employment,  yet  I 
think  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  predic- 
tion may  come  true.  Let  us  take  the 
matter  of  where  the  Congress  may  turn 
for  advice  and  guidance  on  the  big  eco- 
nomic questions  of  the  day. 

For  several  years  now  leaders  in  the 
business  and  financial  community  have 
been  persuading  themselves,  and  per- 
suading the  country,  that  only  mone- 
tary controls  are  the  proper  instru- 
ments for  guiding  the  level  of  business 
activity  in  the  country.  And  almost 
equally,  these  leaders  have  campaigned 
for  checking  inflation — an  objective  with 
which  almost  everybody  agrees.  These 
propositions,  together  with  a  somewhat 
less  firmly  held  notion  that  the  Federal 
budget  ought  to  be  kept  in  balance, 
make  up  the  main  advice  which  the 
business  and  financial  community  seems 
to  have  to  offer. 

Yet  by  now  it  is  clear  to  almost  every- 
body that  tightening  money  or  raising 
interest  rates  succeeds  in  checking  infla- 
tion, if  at  all,  only  when  these  brakes  are 
applied  so  hard  that  the  country  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  high  imemployment  and 
low  production.  Indeed,  this  method  of 
checking  inflation  is  presumed  by  its 
sponsors  to  succeed  because  a  state  of 
wholesale  unemployment  will  op>erate  as 
a  psychological  club  against  manage- 
ment's raising  prices  and  labor's  de- 
manding wage  increases. 

How  then  can  reasonable  men  square 
such  an  economic  policy  with  Khru- 
shchev's challenge  to  race  with  us  in  in- 
creasing production,  advancing  scientific 
knowledge  and  improving  living  stand- 
ards?  This  is  no  challenge  which  we  can 


accept  or  reject,  but  a  race  which  we 
were  aready  running  and  from  which  we 
cannot  retire;  we  can  only  win  or  be 
beaten.  And  the  facts  are  that  Russia's 
economy  has  been  growing  between  7  per- 
cent and  10  percent  a  year,  and  the  So- 
viet's new  7-year  plan  calls  for  an  aver- 
age growth  of  8  percent  a  year.  In  con- 
trast our  growth  has  averaged  less  than 
2  percent  a  year  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Another  point:  while  the  counti-y's 
business  and  financial  leaders  have  in- 
sisted that  Federal  economic  manage- 
ment rely  almost  exclusively  on  money 
and  credit  controls,  they  have  been  fully 
content  that  the  money  and  credit  con- 
trols in  use  are  at  least  40  years  out  of 
date,  as  is  the  legislative  basis  for  these 
controls.  Indeed,  they  have  been  op- 
posed even  to  a  congressional  inspection 
and  review  of  this  machinery.  The 
overdue  investigation  of  the  money  and 
credit  system  must  now  be  made,  even 
though  the  country's  business  leaders — 
men  who  are  reputed  to  be  quick  to 
adopt  for  their  own  businesses  electronic 
quality  controls  and  the  most  advanced 
instruments  for  inventory  and  other 
controls — continue  to  insist  that  instru- 
ments 40  years  obsolete  are  good  enough 
for  the  Federal  establishment. 

The  recent  recession  has  dramatized 
the  point  that  inflation  can  result  from 
either  of  two  causes:  it  can  result  from 
increases  in  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  outrunning  the  supply  of  avail- 
able goods  and  services.  This  generally 
means,  though,  that  demand  will  be 
pressing  upon  productive  capacity;  and 
deficit  Government  spending  is  not  it- 
self inflationary,  except  that  it  increases 
demand  at  such  times.  The  second 
cause  of  inflation  is  by  all  odds  the  more 
serious  in  the  recent  and  present  set- 
tings. This  is  the  arbitrary  power  of 
big-business  industries  to  raise  prices — 
to  meet  wage  demands,  present  or  ex- 
pected, or  for  any  other  reason.  Each 
of  several  hundred  corporate  manage- 
ments has  the  power  to  devaluate  the 
dollar,  by  their  routine  price  decisions, 
and  frequently  exercise  this  p>ower.  At 
the  moment  the  ofiflclals  operating  the 
country's  monetary  controls  seem  to 
be  probing  for  that  level  of  unemploy- 
ment which  will  serve  as  a  satisfactory 
psychological  club  against  such  price  In- 
creases ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  level 
of  unemployment  which  will  produce 
the  necessary  psychology  at  one  time 
may  not  produce  it  at  another.  Indeed, 
we  witnessed  price  increases  being  made 
last  summer — when  unemployment  had 
risen  to  alarming  levels — and  being 
made  by  industries  operating  at  no  more 
than  half  capacity. 

The  central  problem  of  Government 
today,  as  I  view  It.  is  to  find  a  widely 
acceptable  method  by  which  high  levels 
of  production  and  employment  and  a 
rapid  rate  of  economic  growth  can  be 
maintained  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain price  stability.  There  is  no  longer 
a  choice  whether  we  shall  have  just  one 
or  the  other.  The  new  Congress  must. 
It  seems  to  me,  design  measures  to  deed 
directly  with  inflation,  as  well  as  meas- 
ures to  make  very  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  money  and  credit 
controls. 


So  it  is  In  this  sense  that  the  new 
Congress  will  probably  be  anti- 
business:  it  must  look  for  economic 
Intelligence  and  advice  elsewhere  from 
that  offered  by  the  central  thinking  of 
the  financial  and  business  community 
today.  Or  alternatively,  the  financial 
and  business  community  must  come  for- 
ward with  more  constructive  policies  and 
suggestions.  Personally.  I  hope  the  lat- 
ter will  be  the  case,  but  as  yet  there  is 
little  evidence  to  feed  this  hope. 
[Seth  Cong  .  1st  sess] 
H  R«8  50 

Resolution    calling    for    an    Investigation   of 
monetary  and  debt  management  policies 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
shall  appoint  a  Select  Committee  on  Mone- 
tary and  Debt  Management  Policies,  to  con- 
sist of  eleven  Members  of  the  House,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  chairman,  which 
shall  be  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  Investigations 
and  make  Inquiries  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ter or  matters  concerning — 

( 1 )  the  effects  of  changes  in  interest  rates 
and  the  money  supply  on  producer,  distribu- 
tor, consumer,  and  Oovernment  costs,  In- 
cluding particularly  the  part  played  by  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
E>epartment  of  the  Treasury  In  bringing 
about  the  Increased  cost  of  living; 

(2)  the  effects  of  Federal  monetary  and 
public  debt  policies  on  the  distribution  of 
the  national  Income  as  between  the  Investor 
or  money-lending  functions  and  the  eco- 
nomic contributions  of  wage  earners,  sal- 
aried employees  and  operators  of  nonfinan- 
clal  businesses: 

(3)  the  part  played  by  the  recent  high- 
interest  and  tight-money  policies  of  the 
President,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  l!>epartment  of  the  Treasviry  In  bringing 
about  the  economic  decline,  unemployment 
and  the  slump  In  Investment,  credit  pur- 
chases and  consumer  purchasing  power: 

(4)  the  part  played  by  Federal  high-Inter- 
est policies  In  bringing  about  the  Increased 
public  debt  and  the  Increased  costs  of  carry- 
ing the  public  debt.  Including  both  the 
amount  of  the  Increased  burden  on  tax- 
payers already  realized  and  the  probable 
amount  of  the  burden  In  the  years  ahead; 

(5)  the  effects  of  the  recent  high-Interest 
and  tight-money  policies  on  the  cost  and 
rate  of  construction  of  school  buildings  and 
other  facilities  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  on  the  expansion  of  State  and 
local  debt: 

(6)  the  effects  of  recent  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  which  have  allowed  the 
private  commercial  banks  to  create  many 
billions  of  dollars  of  new  money,  and  thus 
to  Increase  the  Nation's  money  supply,  in- 
cluding the  effects  on  Interest  rates,  con- 
sumer prices,  and  the  volume  of  consumer 
and  business  borrowing; 

(7)  whether  and  to  what  extent  eftectlve 
and  timely  public  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's money  supply  and  Interest  rates  Is 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  powers  for 
controlling  Interest  rates  and  the  money 
supply  are  vested  In  two  separate  boards  or 
committees  within  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, each  with  the  powers  to  act  inde- 
pendently; 

(8)  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  pree- 
ent  system  of  having  representatives  of  pri- 
vate banks  serve  on  boards  and  committees 
within  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  deter- 
mine Interest  rates  and  credit  availability  In 
the  private  banking  system,  and  In  the 
money  and  securities  markets,  results  in  un- 
duly high  Interest  rates  or  In  the  use  of 
methods  for  tightening  or  loosening  credit 
which  favor  the  private  banks  or  other  finan- 
cial groups  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public; 


(9)  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  present  practice  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing annually  many  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  securities  of  the  United  States  in  exclu- 
sive trades  with  a  select  group  of  private 
dealers,  in  nonpublic  trading  and  at  secret 
prices,  and  its  refusal  to  deal  in  long-term 
securities  represents  the  best  method  of  man- 
aging the  pubUc  funds  tised  in  such  trading*, 
or  results  In  excessive  private  advantage  to 
the  favored  dealers; 

(10)  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  ex- 
I>endlture8  and  the  handling  of  Federal  funds 
and  Federal  securities  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
might  be  made  less  wasteful  and  better  safe- 
guarded by  requiring  tlxat  these  Federal 
agencies  be  audited  by  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce; 

(11)  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
powers  which  are  vested  :n  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  In  the  Comptroller  of  the^ Cur- 
rency and  in  the  Federal  Deposit  Iiuxirance 
Corporation  to  supervlce  or  regulate  private 
banks  and  banking  practices,  and  the  similar 
powers  which  are  vested  In  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  with  respect  to  private  savings 
and  loan  associations,  are  being  used  to  dic- 
tate the  private  policies  or  to  Interfere  un- 
duly with  the  decision -making  of  these  pri- 
vate Institutions:  and  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  such  unwarranted  Interferences  are 
making  these  private  institutions  Ineffective 
to  serve  the  credit  needs  of  small  business 
and  the  credit  and  other  needs  of  the  local 
communities; 

(12)  the  policies,  practices  and  effective- 
ness of  other  Federal  banking  and  bank- 
supervisory  agencies,  including  particularly 
the  numerous  duplicate  and  overlapping 
agencies  that  are  making  loans  or  granu  of 
Federal  funds  for  nondefense  purposes  to 
foreign  governments,  to  foreign  companies 
and  citizens  and  to  United  States  nationals 
doing  btislness  in  foreign  countries  or  export- 
ing goods  to  foreign  countries,  such  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation; 

(13)  the  various  types  of  Oovernment  se- 
curities, manner  of  issue,  method  of  pay- 
ment, maturities,  the  adequacy  of  the  ouu'- 
ket  for  Oovernment  securities,  character  of 
dealers  and  Investors,  and  the  amount  and 
degree  of  speculation  therein,  and  the  rela- 
tive costs  and  effectiveness  of  issuing  and 
pricing  Oovernment  seciiritles  on  a  noncom- 
petitive basis  as  compared  to  the  coxnpetltlve 
method  of  issuing  and  pricing  Ooveriunent 
securities;  and 

(14)  the  status  and  adequacy  of  the  exist- 
ing credit  mechanisms  In  the  United  States, 
the  growth  of  new  institutional  soiu-ces  of 
credit  that  have  arisen  or  substantially  in- 
creased since  the  enactment  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1035.  and  the  effectiveness  of  present 
laws  and  present  practices  under  existing 
laws  to  serve  the  public  interest. 

The  conunlttee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  continental  United  States,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Hoxise  is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require,  by  subpetia  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
neeses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  it  dsems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  such  chairman,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.   The  chairman  of 


the  committee  ot  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wltne 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  evitered.  was  granted  to  Bifr. 
Shipley,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 22, 1959. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hechler. 

Mr.  Lane  in  two  Instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reed  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ma- 
son) and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Celler  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  21,  1959,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

374.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proixwed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1959, 
to  repeal  certain  minimum  strength  require- 
ments for  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army 
National  Guard";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

375.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  modern  naval  vessels":  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

376.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
Utlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  lotuis  of  naval  vessels  to  the 
Governments  of  Italy  and  Turkey";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

377.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
adjustments  In  accounts  of  outstanding  old- 
series  cvurency,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

378.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Conunissloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condem- 
nation of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  May  1,  1906.  as  amended";  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

379.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coltunbla, 
transnUtting  a  draft  of  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
regulate  the  placing  of  children  In  family 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
AprU  22.  1944.  as  amended":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Oolumbia. 

sac.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 


on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Home  Lo«m  Bank 
Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jiuie  30,  1958 
(H.  Doc.  No.  64) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

381.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jiuie  30,  1958; 
to  the  Ccimmittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

382.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  XfJS.  Army  Signal 
Supply  Center,  Yokohama,  Japan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

383.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bH) 
to  provide  for  the  receipt  and  disbursement 
of  funds,  and  for  continuation  of  accounts 
when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
disbursing  officer  for  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  and  for  other  piirposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

384.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  transmitting  a 
report  of  all  tort  claims  paid  by  the  UJ5. 
Government  Printing  Office  during  the  fiscal 
year  1958,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2673);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

385.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  pertaining  to  the  Fed- 
eral Correctional  Institution,  Sandstone, 
Minn.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  81-253;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  biU  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  administer 
certain  acquired  lands  as  revested  Oregon 
and  California  railroad  grant  lands";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

387.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  for  the 
case  of  Wmiam  Eric  Schmelkes,  A-6364380, 
pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Inunl- 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8 
U.S.C.  1254(a)  (2) ) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

388.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  granting  applications  for  perma- 
nent residence  for  certain  persons,  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Refugee  ReUef  Act  of 
1953;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

389.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  of  certain 
persons,  pursuant  to  section  344(a)  (5)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
(8  U.S.C.  1254(a)  (5) );  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

390.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  \3B. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  of  certain 
persons,  pursuant  to  section  244(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
(8  U.S.C.  1254(a)  (1));  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

391.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  svispending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  ptursuant  to 
Public  Law  863,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S92.  A  letter  from  the  Oommiasloner,  Im- 
migration and  Natttrallzatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  granting  applications  for  perma- 
nent residence  filed  by  certain  persons,  piu-- 
suant  to  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
H  R  2863.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Isru- 
ance  of  a  series  of  specl&l  postage  stamp*  In 
recofnitlon  of  the  1960  Olympic  games:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Semre. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota: 
HJl  2854.  A    bill    to    provide    for    3-year 
terms  cf  as^iciiltural  stabilization  and  con- 
aervatton  county  committeemen  In  order  to 
g.ve  added  continuity  and  stability  to   the 
farmer  committee  system,  and  to  provide  for 
elected  members  of  the  State  committee:  to 
the  Comimttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    ANFUSO: 
HJl.  2855    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  In 
recognition  of  the   1960  Olympic  games:    to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

H  R.  2856.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
Oovemment  officers  and  employees  shall 
have  sufficient  time  to  vote  in  elections:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H  R  2857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930.  to  per- 
mit the  retirement  on  full  annuities,  with- 
out regard  to  age.  of  those  officers  and 
employees  with  30  years  or  more  of  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ASPTNALL  rby  request)  : 
HR  2858.  A  bill  to  revise  the  basis  for 
establishing  wartime  service  connection  for 
multiple  sclerosis  and  the  chronic  functional 
psychoses:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  2859.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  Improvement 
of  hoiislng  and   the  renewal  of  urban  com- 
munities,   and    for    other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencj. 
By  Mr    DADDARIO: 
H.R.  2860.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  in 
recognition  of   the    1960  Olympic  games:    to 
the    Committee    on    Poet    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  DANIELS: 
HJl.  2861.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  series  of  special  piostage  stamps  In 
recognition  of  the  1960  Olympic  games:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  2862.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1076  of 
title  iO.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  outpatient  care  and  medi- 
cal supplies  to  the  widows  of  certain  deceased 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  service; 
to    the    Committee    on    Armed    Services. 

HJl.  2863.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  the  disability  "freeze" 
with  40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless  of 
when  such  quarters  occurred;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H  R.  2864.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  certain  stocit  acquired  by  the 
exercise  of  restricted  stock  options  after  the 
death  of  the  employee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.2865.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  with  re- 
spect to  State  and  local  taxation  of  Wherry 
Act  housing  projects:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.R.  2866.  A  blU  to  provide  annuities  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  for  widows  of  Ctovemment  employees 
for  certain  additional  periods,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlcs 
and  Civil  Service. 


H-R.  2867.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
the  use  of  safe-deposit  boxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DONOHUE: 
HR.  2868.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  purposes  of  Congress 
In  enacting  the  Roblnson-Patman  Antiprlce 
Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  An  act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purjxjses."  approved  October  15.  1914.  as 
amended  (USC.  title  15.  sec  13).  and  for 
ether  purpxosea."  and  to  clarify  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  aforesaid  law  by  provid- 
ing for  the  mandatory  nature  of  functional 
discounts  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DOOLEY; 
H  R  2869  A  bill  to  provide  for  posting  In- 
formation in  post  offices  with  respect  to  reg- 
istration and  voting,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OCice  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PASCZLLr 
H  R  2870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  In  recog- 
nition   of    the    1960    Olympic    games:    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   FENTON : 
H.R  2371.  A  bill   to  establish  an  effective 
program   to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and   persistent  unemployment   and   un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  \T:'  FERNOS-ISERN : 
H  R  287J    A  bill  to  extend  the  unemploy- 
ment compen.-atlon  program  to  Puerto  Rico, 
and  for  ether  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  2873    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Campcnsation  Act  to  eliminate  the 
provision    by    which    US.    citizens    born    In 
Puerto  Rico  are  denied  certain  benefit  rights 
assured  under  such  act  to  other  U.S.  citizens; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   HALEY: 
H  R.  2874    A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  annual  Income 
limitation  governing  the  payment  of  pension 
for  dLsabllity   or  death,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr  HECHLER: 
H  R.  2875.  A   bill   to   prohibit  certain   acts 
involving    the    importation,    transportation, 
posse.ssion.  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 
H  R  2876.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mall  de- 
livery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR  2877  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  district  Judge  for  the  north- 
ern and  southern  districts  of  Iowa;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  2878.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  test,  on  a  3- 
year  basis,  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  diver- 
sion of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into  the 
Illinois  Waterway,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HORAN: 
HJl.  2879.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services:   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
H Jl.  2880.  A  bill  to  provide  for  further  re- 
search  relating   to   new   and   Improved   uses 
which  offer  expanding  markets  for  farm  and 
forest  products,  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
for    other    purpKJses;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  2881.  A  bill  to  create  an  Agricultural 
Research  and  Industrial  Board,  to  define  Its 
powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purjxjses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr    K.\RSTEN: 

HR  2»82  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  railroad  retirement  em- 
ployee taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  2883  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  application  for  comjjensation  for 
unu.<ed  leave  accumulated  on  September  1, 
1946,  by  members  or  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs    KEE: 

H  R  2884  A  bill  to  check  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  con.structlon  of  needed  public  works  and 
public  Improvements,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

H  R  2885    A   bill   to   amend   the   National 
Security  Amendment  to  establish  quota  limi- 
tations nn   Imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil:    to  the  Corr.m:tt''e  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    KEOCIH: 

HR.  2886.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  Import  duties  on  certain  clasflflcatlons 
of  spun  silk  yarn;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    LANE: 

H  R  2887  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Increase  by  an  additional 
one-half  of  1  percent  the  annuity  ccmputa- 
tlon  formula  for  determining  annuities  for 
certain  Federal  employees:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offiee  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr    LIBONATI: 

H  R  2888.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Older  Persona 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  to  assist  In  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  studies  and  projects  to  help  older 
persons;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  2889  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  aelf- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mea.ns. 

H  R  2890  A  bill  to  increase  from  •600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exempUon  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR  2891  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make 
eligible  for  the  retirement  Income  credit 
housewives,  disabled  Individuals,  and  other 
Individuals  who  are  age  65  or  over  but  In- 
eligible for  such  credit  by  reason  of  the  10- 
year  work  test;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR  2892  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR  2893  A  bill  to  amend  section  307  of 
the  Le'jl.^latlve  Reoreanlzatlon  Act  of  1946.  to 
provide  that  the  Boards  for  the  Correction 
of  Military  or  Naval  Records  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  satlpfactory  evidence  relating  to 
good  character  and  conduct  In  civilian  life 
after  discharge  or  dismissal  In  determining 
whether  or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges 
and  dismissals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  2394  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for 
suggestions  or  Inventions  made  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  which  contribute  to  the 
efficiency,  economy,  or  other  Improvement  of 
Government  operations  In  the  general  field 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H  R  2895  A  bill  to  grant  a  pension  of  SlOO 
per  month  to  all  honorably  discharged  vet- 


erans of  World  War  I  who  are  over  62  years 
of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  2806.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pair  Lalx>r 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  protilblt  the  dis- 
cr.minatlon  In  employment  against  Indi- 
viduals on  account  of  their  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  LalMr. 

H  R.  2897.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
I  Itiid  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
t..>n&  of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
c:ition  and  Labor. 

H  R  2898.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  maximum 
workweek  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  35  hours,  and  for 
other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  2899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  personal  exemption  for  taxable 
year  1959  and  to  repeal  or  reduce  certain 
excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  2900.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  presently  restrict  the  deduc- 
tion for  medical  expenses  to  those  exceeding 
3  percent  of  gross  Income,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  unemploy- 
ment benefits  from  levy  and  distraint  for 
collection  of  Federal  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  act  of  February  10,  1939;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  2903.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  adopted 
children,  and  other  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens, 
and  for  other  pvu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I.  IT.  and 
ni  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  2905.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501  (c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
empt from  the  Federal  Income  tax  certain 
nonprofit  voluntary  employees'  beneficiary 
associations  where  admission  is  limited  to 
Individuals  who  are  officers  or  employees  of 
State  or  local  governments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H  R  2906.  A  bin  to  extend  the  pertod  for 
filing  claims  for  credit  or  refund  of  overpay- 
ments of  Income  taxes  arising  as  a  result  of 
renegotiation  of  Goveriunent  contracts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meazu. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

H.R.  2907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
deduction  of  expenses  or  losses  incurred  in 
illegal  wagering:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2008.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3385  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  define 
the  term  "organize"  as  used  In  that  section; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2009.  A  bill  relating  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  travel  expenses  of  Judges;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2010.  A  bni  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evidence  so  as  to 
safeguard  individual  rights  without  hamper- 
ing effective  and  Intelligent  law  enforcement; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  2911.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
p>ort  Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time  tor 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2012.  A  bUl  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
t'red  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 

H.R.  2913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1048  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
beneflu  under  such  act  to  certain  ciUaens 


and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 

Bit.  2914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OEORQE  P.  MILLER: 

H.R.  2915.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  food-stamp  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  91  blUion  worth  of  surplus 
food  commodities  a  year  to  needy  persons 
and  families  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2916.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Raihroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide 
increases  in  benefits,  and  for  other  purpKsses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York : 

H.R.  2917.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2385 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  de- 
fine the  term  '"organize"  as  used  in  that 
section;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2918.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evidence  so  as  to 
safeguard  Individual  rights  without  hamper- 
ing effective  and  InteUlgent  law  enforce- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2919.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
deduction  of  expenses  or  losses  Incurred  in 
illegal  wagering:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 

H.R.  2920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
comprehensive  development  and  utUlzation 
of  natural  water  resources  in  plans  and  con- 
struction of  reservoir  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  2921.  A  bill  to  provide  transportation 
on  Canadian  vessels  between  ports  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  Hyder,  Alaska, 
and  other  points  In  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
between  Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other  points  in 
the  United  States  outside  Alaska,  either  di- 
rectly or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part 
of  the  transpHjrtatlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 

H  Jl.  2922.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  quaU- 
flcatlons  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court   of   the   United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 

HR.  2923.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  granting 
of  inuntinity  with  respect  to  certain  com- 
pelled testimony;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 

H.R.  2924.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  or  on 
its  borders  during  the  period  beginning 
December  8,  1910,  and  ending  April  6,  1917, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  ttie  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  2925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

HJt.  2926.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  program 
of  Federal  matching  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  television  facilities  to  be  used  for 
educational  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

HJR.  2027.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  loan  guarantee  bene- 
fits to  certain  veterans  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1956,  and  before  the  end  of  com- 


pulsory miUtary  service,  and  for  otho- 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Hit.  2928.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  direct  loans;  to  remove 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  interest  on  guaranteed  loans:  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HH.  2929.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education,  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee  benefits  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31,  1955;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 

HJl.  2930.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps 
in  recognition  of  the  1960  Olympic  games; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHENCK: 

HH.  2931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual 
and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  195 1  to  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  annual  leave  ceilings 
which  have  been  reduced  by  reason  of  ad- 
ministrative error  in  certain  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

HR.  2932.  A  biU  to  provide  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  navigation  project  for 
Pensacola  Hu-bor,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worlts. 

H.R.  2933.  A  biU  to  provide  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  navigation  project  for  Bast  Pass 
Channel,  Fla.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  2934.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 

H  Jt.  2935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1058;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2936.  A  bill  to  facUitate  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  food  products  to  needy  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

HM.  2937.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the 
Alaska  International  RaU  and  Highway  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  "mAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H  Jl.  2938.  A  biU  to  amend  section  410  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
paying  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion to  the  siu^vors  of  certain  deceased  vet- 
erans having  serious  service-connected  dis- 
abilities; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSCW: 

H.R.  2939.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shaU  purchase  certain  oU 
paintings  of  Nez  Perce  Indian  leaders  for  dis- 
play at  the  site  of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  in 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2940.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2941.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers'  ex- 
cise tax  on  handbags;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 

HJt.  2942.  A  bill  to  amend  section  382  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  corporations  with  net  operating  loss 
carryovers  which  acquire  income-producing 
businesses  caiuiot  reduce  the  Income  from 
such  businesses  by  such  carryovers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  VAN  PELT: 

HJt.  2943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  Income-tax 
deductions  for  certain  payments  to  assist 
in  providing  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  ALGER: 
H.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States;    to   the    Conunittee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.J.  Res.  160.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
section  84(a)(2)    of   tlUe  28  of  the  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  empowering  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  President  to  approve  and  dis- 
approve separate  Items  or  provisions  In  ap- 
propriation bills;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
H.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATT: 

H.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
a  State  from  taxing  certain  Income  of  a 
nonresident;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.J.  Res.  164.  Joint   resolution    to   author- 
ize a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to    honor    the    Boy    Scouts    of    America;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

H.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  84(a)(2)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

H.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Samuel  Wilson,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  as  the  proecnl- 
tor  of  America's  national  symbol.  "Uncle 
Sam";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.J.  Res.  1C7.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  on  February  8.  1959,  and 
ending  on  February  14.  19^9,  as  Negro  History 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 

H.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  REU3S: 

H.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  9  as  Lief 
Erlckson  Day;  to  the  Coihmittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.SILER: 

H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR : 

H.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Samuel  Wilson,  of  Troy.  NY.,  as  the  prop;enl- 
tor  of  America's  national  symbol,  "Uncle 
Sam";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  submission  of  a  peace  formula 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  during 
the  next  summit  conference  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN : 

H.  Res.  129.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
unity  of  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  EUch  remedial  action  as 
deemed  necessary  to  preclude  the  closing  of 
low  power  booster  stations  necessary  for  tele- 
vision reception  in  certain  cases  of  the  State 
of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Al£o,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  order  closing  the  overhaul  and  re- 
pair department  of  the  naval  air  station  lo- 
cated In  Nueces  County.  Tex.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY : 
H.R.  2944    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Dl  Franco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  2945.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Brace  Penn  Crawford;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUB: 
H.R.  2946.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  ■. 
Finley;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  2947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Venanzlo 
Glrardl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  2948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boleslaw 
Burzynskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Bv  Mr   LANE: 
HR  2949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lois  K. 
Alexander;    to   tiie   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  2950  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
J.imes  A  Btplat;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MrF.M.L: 
H  R  2351.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clemcnte 
S.  SiUertre.  and  his  wife.  R  xrallna  Tolentlno 
(Gerardo)  Sllvestrc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudTinry. 

H  R  2952  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
P.rnra  Escobar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  McSWEEN; 
HR  2J53  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  Sophronla  Smiley  Delaney 
and  her  sons;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr   MILLER  of  New  York: 
H  R.  2934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  E. 
Miller;    to   the   Comnilttce  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H  R  i;955.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenea 
Biello;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NORDLAD: 
HR.    2956.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mah 
Wah  Yong;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  PIRNIE: 
H  R  2957    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
D?   San  Us;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   RAY: 
H  R  2958    A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Ann* 
Govetosa;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
H  R  2959    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  KventhU 
K.  Perdaris;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  2930.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester  M. 
Davldheiser;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SCHENCK: 
HR  2901.   A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Harry  J. 
Maranze;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Rofer  W.  Jone«,  an  Outstanding  Pnblic 
Senrant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST    VIRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20. 1959 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  commend  President  Eisenhower  for 
nominating  to  membership  on  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing career  civil  servants  of  our  time, 
Roger  W.  Jones. 


In  the  span  of  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury since  the  establishment  of  the  Civil 
Seivice  Commission,  there  have  been  few 
commissioners  better  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  temperament  than  Roger  Jones. 
He  will  bring  to  his  new  job  a  deep  dedi- 
cation, broad  Icnowledge  of  governmen- 
tal problems,  and  a  certain  zest  for 
accomplishment. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  I  first  met  Roger 
Jones  while  he  was  serving  as  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  Pranltlin  D.  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration. There  were  several  quali- 
ties which  immediately  stood  out  in  his 
approach  to  his  work.  As  a  public  serv- 
ant in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  he 
worked  by  the  simple  code  of  making  the 


engines  of  bureaucracy  carry  out  the 
public  will. 

There  was  a  phrase  which  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive Management  used  in  1939  which 
best  describes  Jones,  "high  competence, 
great  physical  vigor  and  a  passion  for 
anonymity."  Working  in  high  positions 
for  Presidents  Roosevelt.  Truman,  and 
Eisenhower,  he  displayed  a  remarkable 
ability  to  serve  the  institution  of  the 
Presidency  without  regard  to  political 
considerations.  His  respect  for  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  Presidency  have  been 
Invaluable  assets. 

Roger  Jones  knows  how  to  cultivate 
the  best  and  reject  the  worst  in  the  won- 
derland of  bureaucracy.     He  can  give 


direction  and  coheslveness  to  a  program 
which  might  otherwise  get  tangled  in  the 
molasses  of  the  redtape  sea.  He  has  an 
instinct  for  the  Jugular. 

I  do  not  ever  remember  seeing  Roger 
Jones  when  his  eyes  were  not  sparkling. 
When  vast  quantities  of  paper  moved 
acrass  his  desk,  he  alwas^  seemed  to  have 
a  freshness  of  approach  to  each  new 
problem.  He  was  never  bogged  down 
with  work  and  always  kept  those  spar- 
kling eyes  on  the  forest  while  he  was 
chopping  down  or  replanting  the  trees. 

In  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  he 
will  have  a  much  tougher  job  which  will 
demand  greater  energy  and  leadership 
than  his  previous  tasks.  Will  he  be  able 
to  measure  up?  I  have  watched  him  also 
in  the  role  of  teacher,  and  here  he  has 
shown  that  he  also  has  the  necessary 
talents  to  make  him  a  great  educator. 

Down  through  the  years  there  have 
been  great  and  mediocre  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  mediocre 
ones  have  been  those  who  have  tilted 
their  swivel  chairs  slightly  backward 
and  allowed  the  vast  Federal  bureauc- 
racy to  run  them.  I  do  not  think  Roger 
Jones  will  be  that  kind  of  Commissioner. 
I  believe  he  will  grasp  the  reins  of  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  West  Virginia  Demo- 
crat I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  this  Con- 
necticut Republican.  The  career  service 
and  the  country  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  like  Roger  W.  Jones  to  head  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 


Address  by  Hon.  Georf^c  D.  Aiken,  of 
Vermont,  at  Plant-To-Prosper  Meeting, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  December  18,  1958 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNrTED   STATES 

Tuesday,  January  20. 1959 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  18,  1958,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AdcenI  de- 
livered a  most  interesting  address  at  the 
plant-to-prosi>er  meeting  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  It  contains  a  concise  history  of 
farm  problems  and  legislative  action  over 
the  past  two  decades. 

In  order  that  Senatoi-s  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  address  and 
benefit  from  the  experienced  analysis  of 
this  great  agricultural  statesman  con- 
cerning the  many  farm  problems  dis- 
cussed, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  was  18  years  ago  next  month  that  I 
went  to  Washington  ua  a  Senator  from  my 
State. 

Having  lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life  up  to 
that  time,  it  seemed  to  me  a  bit  of  remark- 
ably good  luck  that  I  was  assigned  to  mem- 
bership on  the  CommlttM  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  farm  I  had  lived  on  oomprlaed  eome 
50  acres  of  woodland,  pasture,  and  cropland. 


Today  It  would  probably  be  called  a  sub- 
sistence farm. 

It  kept  about  five  cows  and  produced  some 
fruit  and  vegetables  as  cash  crops. 

We  never  raised  any  wheat  or  cotton  or 
peanuts  or  rice. 

There  was  usually  an  acre  or  so  of  corn 
and  a  half  acre  of  cigar-leaf  tobacco. 

The  half  acre  of  tobacco  got  all  the  ferti- 
lizer and  the  buyers  who  came  around  every 
fall  got  all  the  tobacco  at  their  own  price — 
8  cents.  9  cents,  10  cents,  or  whatever  they 
were  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

My  efforts  to  raise  peanuts  and  cotton 
ended  In  frustration. 

The  peanut  shells  didn't  have  any  peanuts 
Inside  and  the  cotton  proved  to  be  orna- 
mental only  as  It  never  got  past  the  blos- 
soming  stage. 

So.  you  see  how  well  prepared  I  was  to 
take  my  place  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
headed  by  Cotton  Ed  Smith  and  which  In- 
cluded veterans  like  Bankhead,  of  Alabama; 
Reed,  of  Kansas;  Thomas,  of  Oklahoma;  Mc- 
Nary.  of  Oregon;  and  Ellender.  of  Louisiana. 

I  started  to  learn  something  about  agri- 
cultural pKj'.ltlcs  almost  the  first  month,  be- 
ing named  to  a  subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  John  Bankhead  to  hold  bearings 
on  the  cotton -storage  program. 

Of  course.  I  knew  that  a  good  share  of  otu" 
cotton  farmers  were  producing  about  200 
pounds  to  the  acre  and  sometimes  more,  and 
that  it  was  un-Christlanllke  to  expect  them 
to  sell  that  cotton  for  less  than  10  cents  a 
pound. 

I  had  never  given  much  thought  to  the 
storage  program,  however. 

I  didn't  realize  that  ginning  and  com- 
pressing and  storing  was  quite  a  good-sized 
business  by  Itself. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  hearings,  I 
learned  that  cotton  storage  wasn't  Just  a 
simple  economic  system  of  carrying  cotton 
over  from  1  year  to  another. 

I  learned  right  away  that  there  were  big 
storage  fellows  at  the  ports  and  little  stor- 
age fellows  Inland — at  least  that's  what  the 
witnesses  said — aud  that  there  was  some 
competition  between  the  two. 

It  took  me  a  little  longer  to  And  out  that 
some  of  the  big  fellows  also  had  a  slight 
financial  Interest  In  the  operation  of  the 
Uttle  fellow's  facilities. 

However,  in  real  orthodox  fashion  the  sub- 
committee set  out  to  protect  the  Uttle  fel- 
lows. 

Senator  Bankhead  was  one  of  the  most 
astute  and  lovable  southern  statesmen  I  ever 
knew.  That  means  he  was  one  of  the  astut- 
est  that  there  was  anywhere. 

It  may  have  been  his  Intuition  and  It  may 
have  been  just  his  desire  to  see  what  the 
Yankee  farmer  from  Vermont  would  do  under 
certain  circumstances  that  prompted  him 
to  leave  me  in  charge  of  the  bearing  one 
afternoon. 

No  other  member  of  the  subcommittee  was 
present. 

I  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table — little 
warehousemen  sat  on  my  left — big  ware- 
housemen sat  on  my  right. 

I  felt  pretty  good  at  this  display  of  con- 
fidence In  me  on  the  part  of  Senator  Bank- 
head. 

The  hearing  got  under  way  and  wanned  up 
•8  it  proceeded. 

Pretty  soon  the  sparks  began  to  fly.  my 
doubts  began  to  rise  and  the  practical  re- 
sults of  that  particular  hearing  was  zero,  ex- 
cept that  I  had  had  my  first  lesson  In  cotton 
diplomacy. 

Since  that  first  hearing  in  the  winter  at 
1941,  I  have  been  on  hearings  relating  to 
every  concelvaMe  agricultural  program  here 
and  abroad. 

I  have  heard  expounded  every  possible 
theory  which  its  author  thought  would  pro- 
mote a  more  prosperous  agriculture  for  the 


United  States — or  at  least  provide  some  spe- 
cific advantage  for  the  group  which  he  hap- 
pened to  represent. 

I  have  seen  candidates  for  public  office  rise 
and  fall  on  the  Issue  of  national  farm  poli- 
cies. 

Farm  Issues  have  permeated  every  election 
campaign  and  occupied  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Congress. 

Farm  organizations  and  commodity  groups 
have  clashed  with  one  another  and  frequently 
factions  within  the  same  commodity  group 
have  opposed  each  other  bitterly. 

The  only  time  I  have  known  all  major 
farm  organizations  and  both  major  political 
parties  to  work  together  for  a  single  farm 
program  was  during  the  years  1947  and  IS^.8. 

About  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  20, 
1948,  the  Congress  presented  the  country 
with  a  new  farm  program  backed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  Republican  Congress 
and  by  every  major  farm  organization. 

The  two  main  features  of  this  program 
were  flexible  price  supports  running  from 
72  to  90  percent  of  parity  and  a  new  parity 
formula  which  was  so  constructed  so  that  it 
was  expected  to  work  prop>erly  forever  after. 

What  happened? 

The  flexible  price  6upp>ort8  were  promptly 
suspended  and  until  very  recently  only  oper- 
ated during  the  years  1951  and  1952,  when 
the  Korean  weir  made  price  supports  inoper- 
ative anyway. 

The  new  parity  formula  was  so  completely 
outmoded  within  a  few  years  that  it  became 
worthless  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
parity  price  of  many  commodities. 

Possibly  cotton  Is  the  commodity  to  which 
the  new  parity  formiQa  is  most  applicable 
today. 

We  have  had  some  good  years  since  1941; 
we  have  had  some  lean  years — but,  as  for 
developing  a  national  farm  program  which 
will  serve  us  successfully  for  an  Indefinite 
number  of  years  ahead,  we  are  just  about  as 
far  from  success  as  we  were  18  years  ago. 

Of  two  things  we  may  be  sure : 

First,  that  any  farm  program  which  we 
may  devise  today  wlU  not  necessarily  be 
applicable  to  conditions  which  prevail  to- 
morrow; and,  second,  politics  will  never  sup- 
plant economics  as  a  means  of  promoting 
farm  prosperity  on  a  long-range  basis. 

In  this  year  of  1958,  In  spite  of  acreage 
restrictions,  soil-bank  Incentives,  production 
controls  and  other  devices,  American  agri- 
culture Is  setting  an  alltlme  record  for 
production. 

Temporary  surpluses  of  certain  commodi- 
ties have  become  greater  surpluses  and  ap- 
parently less  temporary. 

Technology  and  biology  have  thwarted 
every  effort  of  the  Congress  to  control  pro- 
duction by  law. 

There  are  basic  economic  laws  which  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  political  maneuvering. 

Personally,  it  makes  me  feel  grood  to  think 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  most  produc- 
tive agricultural  country  in  the  world  and 
that  our  troubles  are  caused  by  surpluses 
rather  than  shortages. 

The  other  day  I  read  a  prediction  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  would  In- 
crease 100  million  in  the  next  20  years. 

While  this  may  be  disputed,  we  do  know 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  Increase  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  feed  and  clothe  this  In- 
creased number  in  not  over  30  years. 

This  is  the  reason  that  while  we  stumble 
over  the  problem  of  surpluses,  we  are  also 
planning  to  not  only  bring  more  land  Into 
cultivation  but  also  to  greatly  Increase  the 
productiveness  of  acres  and  animals. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  really  have  sur- 
pluses today. 

Or  are  we,  through  sheer  obstinacy  In  re- 
fusing to  see  the  facts  of  life  accumulating, 
in  the  name  of  surpluses,  food  and  fiber 
which  ought  to  be  flowing  freely  in  the 
markets  of  the  world? 
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The  United  States  produces  exportable 
quantities  of  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
vegetable  oils. 

The  rest  of  the  world  needs  these  commod- 
ities, but  because  we  have  for  years  refused 
to  look  at  the  situation  realistically  we  have 
seen  the  tobacco  capital  of  the  world  move 
to  Africa,  competitive  cotton  production  de- 
velop In  a  dozen  countries,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  subsidized  by  people  of  other 
lands  who  ought  to  be  looking  to  us  for  their 
requirements. 

The  year  1958  marks  a  milestone  in  the 
course  of  agricultural  legislation. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  corn,  rice,  and 
cotton  legislation  enacted  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  1958  we  took  ofT 
the  blinders  and  recognized  our  farm  prob- 
lems for  what  they  are. 

The  fact  that  we  have  surplus  problems  is 
a  tribute  to  the  American  farmer. 

The  fact  that  for  over  20  years  we  thought 
we  could  solve  those  problems  through  polit- 
ical action  alone  is  no  tribute  to  anyone. 

Our  political  thinking  simply  has  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  technological 
and  biological  progress  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  a  sense,  the  work  of  tlie  85th  ConRress 
was  as  constructive  as  that  of  any  session 
since  I  have  been  in  Washington. 

It  may  be  that  the  legislation  we  enacted 
will  not  be  any  panacea  so  far  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  cotton  and  other  crops  is  concerned. 

We  did  have  the  honesty  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  remedies  we  had  ad- 
vocated in  the  past  had  not  effected  cures. 

We  did  acknowledge  that  medicine  which 
might  be  effective  in  time  of  emergency  was 
not  always  effective  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  patient  after  the  emergency 
was  past. 

The  85th  Congress  did  have  the  courage 
to  break  away  from  the  orthodox  political 
position  that  only  high  guaranteed  prices 
and  greatly  restricted  production  can  cure 
the  Ills  of  agriculture. 

Imbued  with  this  new  found  courage,  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  which,  with  the 
approval  of  the  producers,  removes  the  re- 
striction on  corn  production  and  will  permit 
greater  production  of  cotton  and  rice  at  a 
lower  guaranteed  price. 

Right  here,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
cotton  producers  and  the  cotton  industry 
for  taking  the  lead  In  this  epic  departure 
from  a  practice  of  20  years'  standing. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial-Appeal and  its  ace  farm  reporter, 
Jerry  Dearing — not  only  for  an  outstanding 
job  of  farm  news  coverage,  but  also  for  the 
fact  that  Jerry  works  constantly  to  Improve 
the  farming  industry  of  the  South  and  Is 
frequently  called  upon  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Information. 

Heaven  knows  what  a  Member  of  Congress, 
with  an  experience  with  cotton  as  limited 
as  mine  or  even  a  Member  with  the  experi- 
ence of  my  chairman.  Senator  Ellkndek, 
would  do  if  we  could  not  call  upon  the  Rhea 
Blakes.  the  Jerry  Dearlngs.  and  other  leaders 
of  the  cotton  Industry  from  California  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  for  help  and  Information. 

Heaven  knows  too  what  we  would  do  with- 
out the  fighting  leadership  of  men  like  Jim 
Eastland  when  It  comes  to  cotton  legisla- 
tion. 

No  one  can  possibly  know  how  many  times 
these  men  have  been  called  upon  for  help 
by  Members  of  Congress  who  would  other- 
wise be  left  largely  In  the  dark  In  working 
on  such  legislation. 

For  the  full  18  years  I  have  been  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  my  relationship  with 
the  southern  members  and  the  southern 
chairmen  has  been  a  satisfying  experience. 
Let  me  say  here  that  much  of  the  success 
in  getting  new  legislation  through  the  Con- 
gress last  summer  was  due  to  the  persever- 
ance and  the  courage  of  Chairman  Alxxn 
ISllxndkk. 


You  know,  we  did  have  difflculUes  here  and 
there  even  up  to  the  day  thie  conference  re- 
port was  finally  accepted,  but  as  members  of 
the  Senate  conference  committee.  Senators 
Ellendex  and  Easti,and  never  wavered  In  the 
position  which  you  folks  for  the  most  part 
sponsored.  I  stuck  along  with  them  believ- 
ing their  position  to  be  sound. 

As  to  the  legislation  itself,  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  beneficial. 

It  ought  to  make  it  possible  to  restore  cot- 
ton to  its  time-honored  position  as  an  export 
crop,  to  put  our  domestic  mills  in  a'  more 
favorable  competitive  position  with  the  for- 
eign Industry  and  to  ease  the  pressure  on 
other  farm  commodities  by  reducing  the 
compelition  which  they  would  otherwise  in- 
cur from  unusiid  cotton  acreage. 

I  don't  guarantee  that  the  now  leglflation 
which  takes  effect  next  year  will  do  all  that 
we  hope  for  it. 

I  do  guarantee  this — if.  after  a  reasonable 
trial,  it  appears  that  the  legislation  Is  not  In 
the  best  interest  of  agriculture  and  the  na- 
tional economy,  I  will  be  glad  to  cuoperaie 
In  Improving  it. 

There  are  some  impatient  souls  who  prob- 
ably can't  wait  to  find  out  whether  this  new 
legislation  will  work  or  not  and  wc  may  ex- 
pect the  usual  nimiber  of  panacea  proposals 
in  the  next  Conf.;ress. 

One  proposal  which  seems  to  be  enjoying 
a  resurrection  is  the  propo.sal  for  production 
payments  on  all  leading  farm  commodities, 
the  theory  being  that  if  production  pay- 
ments work  for  sugar  and  wo<j1  why  aren't 
they  good  for  every  other  farm  commoditv, 
too? 

The  supporters  of  this  proposal  fall  to  take 
Into  account  the  fact  that  in  the  interest  of 
national  security  we  are  trying  to  increase 
the  production  (jf  wool  In  this  country  and 
thr.t  we  are  not  .5elf -sufficient  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar. 

It  would  be  quite  a  different  matter  to  ap- 
ply the  rule  of  payments  to  surplus  com- 
modities. 

The  theory  is,  of  course,  that  every  farmer 
would  produce  his  crop,  sell  It  for  what  he 
could  get  and  receive  a  check  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  selling  price  and  100  percent  of  parity. 

This  plan  was  formally  promoted  9  years 
ago  by  the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  al- 
though I  understand  that  It  was  originated 
years  before  that  in  the  minds  of  a  group  of 
agricultural  economists. 

I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Brannan 
plan  In  1949,  not  because  of  the  payments 
themselves  but  because  the  producer  In  order 
to  receive  such  payments  would  be  required  to 
operate  his  farm  and  each  acre  of  It  in  a 
manner  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  present  restrictions  on  the  planting 
on  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  other  basic  crops 
are  comparatively  mild  In  comparison  to  the 
controls  which  would  have  to  be  exercised 
over  the  producer  under  the  so-called  Bran- 
nan  plan. 

The  cost  of  an  agricultural  program  which 
even  now  Is  creating  widespread  resentment 
would  be  multiplied  several  times  over  under 
the  reincarnated  payments  program. 

My  allusion  to  the  resentment  against  the 
cost  of  farm  programs  does  not  refer  to  an 
imaginary  situation. 

The  public  looks  at  the  total  amount  of 
the  agricultural  appropriations  legislation. 

They  say,  "Oh,  the  greedy  farmer  Is  getting 
•6  billion  or  $7  billion  a  year  out  of  us  poor 
taxpayers." 

They  don't  take  Into  consideration  and 
probably  don't  know  about  the  two  or  more 
billion  dollars  a  year  that  arc  charged  to  the 
farmer  that  is  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nonfarm  population. 

They  don't  know  that  the  loans  of  the 
RELAl.  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
others  are  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

But,  regardless  of  the  motivation  for  the 
resentment,  we  must  not  Ignore  the  fact  that 


the  political  Influence  of  the  farmer  la  not 
what  It  used  to  be. 

The  urban  Members  of  Congress,  particu- 
larly In  the  House,  have  been  Increasing  their 
strength  and  can  now  vote  down  the  farmer 
Members  whenever  they  wish  to. 

They  have  demonstrated  this  several  times 
In  recent  years. 

Far  be  It  from  me  to  say  that  the  public 
resentment  against  farm  programs  Is  en- 
tirely unjustified. 

We  have  worked  ourEclvcs  Into  some  ludi- 
crous situations 

Take  the  case  of  wheat,  for  example. 

Congress  has  stated  that  the  minimum 
planting  of  wheat  f  hould  be  55  million  acres. 

Yet,  because  mllUoixs  of  acres  that  used  to 
produce  15  bushels  to  the  acre  are  now  pro- 
ducing 35  bushels  to  the  acre,  we  have  accu- 
mulated a  surplus  that  is  literally  running 
out  our  ears. 

Cotton  land  has  been  put  Into  wheat.  Hiy 
land  has  been  put  Into  wheat.  New  land 
has  been  put   Into  whent. 

The  hlRh-crade  wheat-producing  States 
have  seen  their  production  shift  to  low- 
grade  wlicat-produclng  areas,  while  the  sur- 
plus owned  by  the  Government  has  climbed 
to  mountainous  proportions. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  tobacco  grower 
Is  alEo  finding  himself  being  edged  Into  a 
difficult  situation. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  the  producers 
themselves  to  come  up  with  workable  solu- 
tions to  their  problem.H. 

They  know  the  fix  they  are  In  and  I  hope 
they  know  how  to  get  out  of  It. 

Personally,  I  would  not  try  to  Impose  any 
specific  plan  on  these  commodity  producers 
but  would  first  await  practical  proposals 
from  them. 

I  could  not  support  proposals  which  would 
only  result  In  making  a  bad  situation  worse. 

Representatives  of  the  cotton  Industry  and 
the  rice  industry  and  the  corn  producers 
came  before  the  Congress  last  summer  with 
proposals  of  their  own  which  were  adopted. 

There  were  only  11  votes  In  the  8enat« 
against  their  proposals. 

If  the  wheat  producers  come  before  Con- 
gress with  workable  proposals  to  Improve 
their  position,  I  am  sure  they  will  get  very 
sympathetic  consideration,  but  any  commod- 
ity group  which  proposes  to  Improve  Its 
own  position  at  the  expense  of  others  would 
probably  not  get  very  far. 

Last  summer,  I  worked  very  clo«ely  with 
Senator  Ei.LENDni  and  other  Senators  of  both 
parties  on  farm  legislation. 

I  know  we  are  going  to  work  together 
during  the  coming  session. 

Farm  legislation  should  not  be  partisan 
legislation  and.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It 
win  not  t>e. 

There  Is  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
present  agricultural  revolution  that  conoerna 
me  very  much. 

That  Is  the  plight  In  which  the  smaU 
farmer  finds  himself. 

You  notice  I  don't  say  family  farmer. 

When  farmwork  was  done  mostly  by  band 
or  mule  power,  the  family  farmer  was  Indeed 
a  small  farmer. 

That  Is  not  true  any  longer. 

Many  farm  families  are  now  producing  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  more  of 
commodities  without  outside  help  except  of 
a  seasonal  nature. 

But.  as  the  agricultural  evolution  hAs  gon* 
on.  as  developments  have  progressed  in  the 
field  of  technology  and  biology,  large  num- 
Xxn  of  farmers  on  small  farms  find  them- 
selves In  a  position  of  being  unable  to  make 
even  a  modest  living  for  their  famlllea. 

B^ren  If  supported  at  200  percent  of  parity 
they  still  could  not  make  a  decent  living 
according  to  present  standards. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  and.  through  the  rural 
development  program,  has  been  undertaking 
to  find  ways  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
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It  Is  obviouB  that  we  cannot  gear  price 
support  programs  to  the  needs  of  the  most 
uneconomic  producer. 

If  we  did  this,  we  wo''Jld  impoee  a  terrific 
penalty  either  on  the  taxpayer  or  on  the 
consumers  of  the  country,  without  ade- 
quately improving  the  iKWition  of  the  small 
farmer. 

To  produce  food  and  fiber  at  excessive  costs 
and  hold  it  for  excessive  prices  destroys  both 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  and.  thereby, 
reacts  directly  against  the  people  it  Is  planned 
to  benefit. 

By  all  means,  we  should  continue  and  step 
up  our  research  programs  aimed  at  Increas- 
ing production  per  acre,  lowering  costs,  im- 
proving methods  of  handling,  processing,  and 
utilization  and  the  development  of  new  uses 
for  farm  commodities  especially  for  those 
which  are  chronically  in  surplus. 

I  would  also  favor  increasing  our  efforts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  uneconomic  farmer, 
encouraging  the  production  of  specialty 
crops,  shifting  to  crops  which  do  not  require 
extensive  capital  outlay,  improving  the  avail- 
able land  on  the  small  farm.  Increasing  the 
number  of  productive  seres  where  possible, 
and  developing  part  time  off  the  farm 
employment. 

I  know  we  can  make  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion, because  I  happen  to  live  in  a  county 
where  this  transition  has  already  taken  place. 

My  own  neighbors  an;  living  better  than 
they  used  to  and  the  value  of  the  taxable 
property  has  greatly  Increased. 

To  make  the  rural  development  program 
successful  and  to  enable  people  who  love 
the  land  to  continue  t}  live  on  the  land 
and  to  adequately  support  their  families,  we 
have  to  look  beyond  the  matter  of  crop  pro- 
duction alone. 

Better  rural  highways,  continuation  of 
rural  electrification  prc^ams  without  in- 
creased costs,  letter  education  and  health 
facilities,  and  ail  these  things  which  go  to 
make  a  better  living  have  to  be  part  of  the 
rural  development  prognjn. 

We  have  to  do  those  things  which  will 
make  industries  want  to  come  into  our  com- 
munities and  provide  work  for  our  people. 

The  more  people  we  can  keep  on  the  land, 
owning  a  bit  of  the  soil  and  taking  pride  in 
that  ownership,  the  more  secure  our  Na- 
tion and  our  democratic  form  of  government 

will  be. 

Finally.  let  me  say  that  one  reason  I  am 
here  in  Memphis  today  taking  part  in  this 
great  plant-to-prosper  ccinference  Is  becauM 
you  folks  of  the  Southern  States  reconciled 
your  varying  viewpoints  on  cotton  legisla- 
tion until  you  had  sonuething  to  come  to 
Congress  with. 

I  know  you  will  give  united  support  to 
other  programs  such  as  the  rural  develop- 
ment program. 

It  was  a  satisfaction  Xin  work  with  you  on 
the  constructive  propoaals  you  made  last 
summer,  and  so  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of 
the  VB.  Senate  you  will  continue  to  have 
my  cooperation. 


McGNrmack  Predicis  Stroaf  Prograai  by 
DcBocratk  CoBfrets  and  Democratic 
Sweep  in  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  itAasACRosrmi 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSXNTATIVK8 

TueBday,  January  20, 1959 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Ma- 
jority Leader  Jomf  W.  McCobmack.  when 
interviewed  by  John  Harris,  of  the  Bos- 


ton Qlobe,  expressed  complete  confidence 
that  the  big  Democratic  majority  in  the 
86th  Congress  will  legislate  a  sound  and 
progressive  program.  With  this  record, 
the  party  will  go  before  the  people  from 
a  stronger  position  than  ever  before. 
Actually,  the  wealth  of  available  talent 
to  choose  from  is  unprecedented.  Sen- 
ator John  F.  Kenkedy,  of  Massachusetts, 
is  the  leading  contender.  In  any  case, 
the  Democrats  are  sure  to  elect  their 
standard  bearer  to  the  Presidency  in 
I960. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK,  whose  knowledge  of 
major  Issues  and  keen  sense  of  public 
opinion  trends  command  respectful  at- 
tention, believes  that  the  people  are  with 
the  Democrats  all  the  way. 

Svunming  up,  the  "field  general"  of  the 
House  Democrats  said: 

I  look  for  an  outstanding  record,  and  look 
forward  to  1960  to  a  complete  Democratic 
victory,  including  the  White  House  and 
Congress. 

As  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
faces  up  to  its  responsibilities,  I  believe 
that  we  should  read  the  views  of  our 
majority  leader.   Therefore,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  article  from  the  January  4, 
1959.  issue  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe : 
DxMOCKATic  House  Leadeb  McCormack's  Pxk- 
DicTioNs — What  Next  2  Yeass  Will  Being: 
No    Sput    d»    Democratic    Paett;     Mas. 
Roosevelt's  Roadblock  Won't  Stop  Ken- 
medt;    Nixon    To   Get   Nomination.    Lose 
Elbction 

(By  John  Harris) 

The  topheavy  2-to-l  majority  the  Demo- 
crats have  won  in  the  new  Congress  will  not 
lead  to  unwleldlness,  said  Congressman  John 
W.  McCormack,  but  will  mean  Speaker  Rat- 
burn  and  I  will  have  a  workable  majority 
with  no  worry,  as  in  the  past,  about  coali- 
tions between  Republican  and  25  to  40  Demo- 
crats, mostly  from  the  South. 

The  veteran  lawmaker,  majority  leader  in 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  made 
these  other  highlight  observations  In  the 
coiirse  of  an  Interview  on  the  incoming  Con- 
gress, its  relations  with  the  White  House 
and  potential  effect  on  the  1960  election: 

"Of  the  presidential  candidates,  I  think 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time.  The  best  evidence 
Is  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  recent  statement 
was  an  attempt  to  throw  a  roadblock  In  his 
way,  but  I  do  not  think  that  was  accom- 
plished. 

"The  Berlin  situation  is  very  disturbing 
because  of  the  geographical  location  of  Ber- 
lin, isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
But  I  do  not  conceive  of  the  Kremlin  being 
willing  to  go  to  general  war  over  Berlin. 

"The  new  Democrats  elected  to  Congress 
are  practically  all  of  them  progressive- 
minded.  So  the  results  of  the  last  election 
were  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  which 
is  stronger  and  our  people  best  served  when 
progressive  leadership  is  in  control  of  the 
Government." 

Does  Congressman  McCoruack  feel  that 
the  Democratic  Party  wUl  be  split  in  1960's 
national  convention  by  the  clvU  rights  is- 
sues which  have  become  prominent,  tangles 
in  the  new  Congress,  with  the  Senate  di- 
vided over  the  filibuster  rule  change,  and  the 
House  confronted  with  the  disputed  seating 
of  a  segregationist  from  Little  Roek? 

"I  don't  expect."  said  McCobmack,  "that 
there  will  be  any  severe  diXQculty  or  tension 
In  the  1960  National  Democratic  Convention 
because  there  Is  a  civil  rights  bill  on  the 
statute  books. 

"It  is  more  dllllcult  to  create  a  split  when 
Xhtn  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  than 


when  there  is  not.  The  civil  rights  bill  was 
passed  by  the  86th  Congress,  a  Democrati- 
cally controlled  Congress,  the  first  time  any 
such  legislation  passed  in  about  90  years. 

"Even  with  the  division  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  this  question,  a  E>emocratic 
Congress  did  pass  this  historic  bill.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  only  6  years  ago 
we  had  a  Republican  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  a  Republican,  was  in  the 
White  House,  and  the  Republicans  did  not 
even  report  a  civil  rights  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee in  either  House. 

"This  makes  the  achievement  of  the  85th 
Democratic  Congress  all  the  more  significant. 

"Having  been  chairman  of  the  platform 
committee  at  three  of  the  last  four  National 
Democratic  Conventions,  I  think  by  hard  ex- 
perience I'm  in  a  position  to  form  an  opin- 
ion on  this  matter. 

"I  do  not  look  for  any  trouble — or  party 
split — in  the  1960  convention.  There'll  be 
some  talk  about  third  party  and  an  impend- 
ing split,  but  It  win  only  be  interesting 
reading  In  the  newspapers. 

"In  my  opinion  there  is  no  such  danger. 
The  Democratic  Party  will  go  into  the  1960 
election  united." 

With  the  increased  progressive  member- 
ship from  the  northern  section  of  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  from  the  West,  what  legis- 
lation does  Congressman  McCormack  fore- 
see the  new  Congress  will  enact? 

"There  wlU  be  housing  legislation,  a  de- 
pressed area  bill,  an  Increase  in  minlmimi 
wages  anywhere  up  to  $1.25  an  hour,  an 
acceleration  of  the  Interstate  highway  pro- 
gram, modernization  of  airports  to  make 
them  safer  for  passengers  in  the  coming  jet 
age,  fvu-ther  consideration  of  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  such  as  increasing 
the  amount  that  can  be  earned  after  retire- 
ment, and.  If  the  recession  grows  worse, 
there  will  be  legislation  of  an  antirecession 
nature. 

"The  Democratic  Party  above  all  stands 
for  strong  national  defense  and  a  firm  for- 
eign policy.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
Communist  challenge  of  world  revolution 
and  domination  is  stronger  than  in  the  past 
and  we  must  be  as  determined  as  ever.  We 
can  never  permit  ourselves  to  get  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  lose  our  retaliatory  power." 

WlU  the  Democratically  controlled  Con- 
gress exceed  the  pared  down  $77  billion 
budget  proposed  by  President  Elsenhower? 

"If  we  feel  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security  we  will  do  so  as  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress. Then  the  President  wanted  an  Army 
of  870,000  and  we  appropriated  for  an  Army 
of  900.000. 

"He  requested  175,000  marines;  we  appro- 
priated for  200.000.  The  President  was  for 
reducing  the  Armed  Forces. 

"The  Democratic  Congress  fe3t  in  the  world 
today  that  was  too  great  a  risk  to  take.  I 
still  feel  that  way." 

What  can  the  Congress  do  about  a  strong- 
er foreign  policy? 

"The  Important  thing  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  shifting  from  day  to  day,  week  to 
week  on  foreign  policy  because  that  is  a 
sign  of  weakness  and  uncertain  leadership. 
The  only  thing  the  Congress  can  do  is  to 
mold  public  opinion.  We've  certainly  done 
that  in  the  past.  We  intend  to  do  so  in 
the  future. 

"Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  cannot 
make  foreign  policy.  The  President  is  the 
sole  repository  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
as  he  is  also  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  But  Congress  can  criticise 
and  propose,  and  the  Democrat  Congress 
will  do  this. 

"Congress  will  also  cooperate  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  with  the  President  although 
there  has  been  little  evidence  of  real  bi- 
partisan action  on  the  part  of  President 
Eisenhower  because  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  Congress  has  not  been  consulted  be- 
fore policy  is  made. 
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"In  the  Interest  of  the  country,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  following  a  wise  course  If  he 
consulted  Democratic  leadership  before  ma- 
jor decisions  are  made.  This  does  not  mean 
he  has  to  accept  our  opinion,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  might  be  able  to  make  ex- 
cellent contributions  and  it  would  have  a 
marked  effect  on  our  people  and  the  world, 
for  the  world,  free  and  Communist,  would 
luiow  there  Is  real  unity." 
-r=—  What    about     cooperation     between     the 

\X  Wlilte  House  and  Capitol  Hill,  now  that  the 

^  Democrats    rule    the    Congress    by    a    2-to-l 

margin? 

"No  difficulty  on  real  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  Democrats,  because  we've  been 
giving  cooperation  to  President  Elsenhower 
under  painful  conditions. 

"The  matter  of  real  cooperation  rests  with 
President  Elsenhower  and  the  Republicans. 
The  Interest  of  the  country  Is  greater  than 
any  political  party." 

Looking  forward  to  1960,  McCormack  said: 

"Prom  the  Democratic  angle  the  Issues  of 
the  1960  election  will  be  made  by  the  86th 
Democratically  controlled  Congress.  It  will 
be  the  basis  for  us  going  before  the  people. 
I  look  for  an  outstandlnc;  record,  and  look 
forward  to  1960  to  a  complete  Democratic 
victory.  Including  the  White  House  and 
Congress." 

On  the  subject  of  presidential  contenders: 

"There  are  a  number:  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Symington,  Senator  Humphrey.  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  Governor  Williams,  Governor 
Meyner,  Gov.  Pat  Brown  If  he  has  the 
thought  in  mind,  Adlal  Stevenson,  several 
others. 

"The  Democrats  have  a  wide  field  of  quall- 
,  fled  candidates  to  pick  from. 

"The  Republican  Party  Is  in  the  opposite 
position.  In  the  first  place  they  are  badly 
split  on  basic  questions.  The  old  guard  Re- 
publicans are  groping  out  of  the  under- 
ground and  they  have  great  strength  in  their 
national  convention. 

"The  Republicans  have  only  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  Governor  Rockefeller. 

"I  do  not  think  Vice  President  Nixon  will 
make  a  strong  candidate  on  the  voter  level. 
He  has  powerful  opposition  In  his  own  party 
and  has  lost  prestige  with  the  people. 

"He's  trying  to  flirt  with  both  progressives 
and  standpatters.  TJiafs  difficult  to  do,  par- 
ticularly on  the  presidential  level. 

"The  progressive-minded  people  do  not 
like  his  policies. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  standpatters  do 
not  like  Rockefeller.  There  Is  a  bad  schUm 
in  the  Republican  Party  right  across  the 
board.  This  does  not  exist  In  the  Democratic 
Party.  Furthermore,  President  Elsenhower's 
Influence  Is  waning,  and  his  strength  has 
been  personal  rather  than  political.  He  has 
shown  Inability  to  transmit  his  strength  to 
Other  Republicans. 

"In  my  opinion  Nixon  will  get  the  nomi- 
nation because  he  has  practical  control  of  the 
party  machinery,  and  the  Republicans  have 
no  one  else  to  select. 

"I  think  Rockefeller  Is  too  smart  to  be  a 
candidate  in  1960  with  the  political  condi- 
tions existing  then,  and  he'll  wait  for  a  later 
date." 


Removal  of  Two-Term  Limitation  on 
Presidency 


propjosing  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  rep>eal  the  two-term  limitation  im- 
posed upon  the  Presidency.  The  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  first  enacted 
this  limitation  was  never  thoroughly 
considered.  It  was  never  a  clearly 
thought  out  proposal,  used  for  con.struc- 
tive  purposes,  but  was.  in  my  opinion, 
an  emotional  reaction  against  President 
Roosevelt,  who  had  succeeded  in  win- 
ning four  elections.  It  was  enacted  by 
the  Republican  80th  Congress  with  un- 
becoming haste. 

Time  has  proven  how  sorry  a  mi.stake 
this  amendment  is.  The  country  is  liv- 
ing with  a  lameduck  President  who,  in 
his  second  term,  has  lost  much  of  the 
political  power  essential  to  him  for 
leadership.  It  hampers,  in  my  opinion, 
the  treatymakin';:  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  is  disadvantageous  in  the  deli- 
cate day-to-day  operatioiis  of  our  for- 
eign aiTairs. 

In  short,  with  such  limitation — name- 
ly, that  his  powers  terminate  on  a  day 
certain — the  Pre.;ident  loses  effective- 
ness, both  at  home  and  abroad.  More- 
over, this  limitation  is  to  my  mind  an 
unjustifiable  expression  of  distrust  of 
th6  electorate. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  repeal  of  this 
amendment  is  one  of  the  musts  of  the 
86th  Congress. 


More  Funds  for  Great  Lakes  Connectinf 
Channels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20, 1959 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  I  introduced  a  joint  resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  20.  1959 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  entitled  "More 
Funds  for  Great  Lakes  Connecting 
Channels." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

More  Funds  for   Great  Lakes  Connecting 
Channels 

In  reviewing  the  1960  budget  submitted 
to  Congress  yesterday,  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed by  the  ln:idcquate  funds  recom- 
mended for  a  particular  program— the  deep- 
ening and  development  work  on  the  Great 
Lakes  connecting  channels. 

The  $23  million  proposed  for  this  work  Is, 
I  am  Informed,  absolutely  inadequate — If  we 
are  to  put  the  target  date  of  1962  for  com- 
pletion of  the  work  on  the  connecting 
channels. 

As  we  recognize,  the  Great  Lakes  States  be- 
yond Lake  Erie  will  be  denied  the  benefit  of 
the  completed  seaway  until  the  connecting 
channels  are  deepened  to  handle  27-foot, 
deep-draft  shipping  to  and  from  the  lakes 
region. 

OPENING  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEA  WAT  IN  APRIL 

As  we  know,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Itself  Is  scheduled  for  opening  In  April  of 
this  year. 

The  event  will  mark  a  milestone  of  prog- 
ress in  this  great  Joint  United  States-Cana- 
dian project  that  will  open  the  door  of  the 


Great  Lakes  to  deep-sea  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  world.  Until  now,  the  seaway  com- 
merce Into  the  St.  Lawrence  has,  unhappily, 
been  restricted  because  of  limited  depth — 
prohibiting  the  passing  of  deep-draft  vessels 
through  Its  channels. 

Tlie  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  area  In- 
cludes many  of  our  States  of  the  upper  Mid- 
west, and  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec In  Canada.  Within  this  area  live  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  both  countries. 

In  this  Great  Lakes  region,  too.  Is  con- 
ccntr.ited  the  greatest  Industrial-agricultural 
complex  In  the  world.  To  unwisely  postpone 
benefits  of  the  se.way  to  the  major  portion 
of  this  region,  I  believe,  would  be  detrimental 
to  both  United  States  and  Canadian  Interetts. 

Subsequently  I  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  moneys.  In  accordance 
with  the  amount  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can 
efTcctively  put  to  work,  to  try  to  assure  com- 
pletion of  the  connecting  channels  by  the 
target  date  of  1962 

In  the  days  ahead,  also,  the  Congress  will 
be  faced  with  a  number  of  additional  Im- 
portant decisions  on  the  seaway. 

SEAWAY    FILM 

Incidentally.  I  am  aware  that  a  great  many 
Members  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  an  on-the-spot  look  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  development  project — one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  and  construction  feats 
In  history. 

To  provide  an  Idea  of  the  scope,  magni- 
tude, and  potential  of  this  great  project.  I 
have  arranged  for  a  film  to  be  shown  In  the 
Old  Supreme  Court  this  afternoon. 

The  film,  produced  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  Is  the 
fourth  In  a  series  of  many  entitled  "The 
Fourth  Seacoast."  portraying  the  most  re- 
cent development  In  the  seaway. 

The  film,  a  14-mlnute.  color  movie,  will  be 
shown  between  2  p.m.  and  3  p.m.  this  after- 
noon. As  necesary.  it  will  be  rerun  during 
that  period  to  assure  Interested  individuals 
a  chance  to  see  it. 

Although  I  know  that  Senators  will  be  ex- 
tremely busy.  I  cordially  Invite  you  to  drop 
in  to  see  the  film,  If  It  Is  at  all  possible. 


The  Import  Difficaltiei  of  the  AitoHM»bile 
Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  20, 1959 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  I  included  in 
my  remarks  the  text  of  an  address  made 
by  Mr.  Roger  M.  Blough.  the  board  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
Mr.  Blough  called  attention  in  his  speech 
to  the  increasing  flood  of  imports  of  steel 
and  steel  products  and  their  resulting 
adverse  effect  on  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry and  our  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  Blough  did  not  believe  that 
reasonable  tariffs  to  equalize  foreign  and 
domestic  costs  were  the  solution  to  the 
steel  industry's  problem.  Rather,  he  felt 
that  restraint  with  respect  to  wages 
could  offer  a  solution.  I  pointed  out  at 
the  time  that,  while  I  agreed  with  his 
statement  of  the  problem.  I  did  not  agree 
with  his  solution. 

Now  another  leading  Industrialist,  Mr. 
Ernest  R.  Breech,  chairman  of  the  board 


of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  has  cited  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  the  economic  re- 
surgence of  E^irope. 

Mr.  Breech  and  the  other  automobile 
manufacturers  have  good  reason  to  be 
disturbed  about  the  flood  of  imports  and 
the  failure  of  other  nations  to  recipro- 
cate our  Government's  generosity  with 
respect  to  admitting  Imports.  Yet,  in 
part,  policies  which  he  espouses  have 
caused  this  situation. 

For  the  year  ending  October  31.  1958, 
the  United  States  imported  398.791  auto- 
mobiles. Over  the  same  period  we  ex- 
ported 130.723.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  shareholders  and  workers  in  the 
automotive  industry,  such  a  3-to-l  ad- 
verse ratio  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  foreign  trade  policies  of 
the  United  States  were  written  and  are 
being  administered  with  their  welfare  in 
mind. 

And  the  situation  would  appear  to  be 
deteriorating  rather  than  improving,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  automobile  ex- 
ports for  the  first  10  months  of  1958  were 
down  10  percent  from  the  same  period  of 
1957;  and  our  imports  were  up  almost 
100  percent. 

While  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  affairs 
of  the  automobile  industry,  one  has  only 
to  do  some  simple  arithmetic  to  compute 
the  effect  of  this  situation  upon  our 
workers.  Some  600,000  people  on  the 
average  were  employed  in  the  industry  in 
1958;  production  was  5,119,720  units. 
Thus,  it  might  be  said  that  roughly  each 
worker  produced  about  8.5  automobiles 
during  the  year.  Eknplo>ment  figures  for 
the  automotive  industry  show  substan- 
tial month-by-month  variations.  The 
600,000  figure  is  believed  to  be  a  relatively 
conservative  one,  rendering  the  results 
discussed  elsewhere  also  on  the  low  side. 

Hence,  we  see  that  the  398,791  automo- 
biles Imported  displaced  some  44.300  Jobs 
in  the  automobile  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  latest 
available  12  months'  period,  the  exports 
of  130.723  vehicles  provided  Jobs  to  some 
15,400  workers. 

The  next  time  the  free-trade  advocates 
from  Detroit  express  concern  over  un- 
employment In  that  area,  they  might  well 
give  some  thought  to  the  fact  that  the 
difference  between  the  Jobs  displaced  and 
the  Jobs  created  showed  a  net  deficit  of 
28,900  Jobs.  That  conservative  estimate 
is  no  insubstantial  number  of  unem- 
ployed American  citizens,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  in  Michigan. 

Now,  in  its  monumental  study,  "The 
United  States  in  World  Trade,"  the 
American  Tariff  League  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

It  can  be  estimated  that  for  every  100  jobe 
permanently  loet,  a  community  is  deprived 
of  $360,000  in  annual  retail  sales;  9270,000 
In  bank  deposits;  107  automobile  registra- 
tions; 112  households;  74  jobe  in  other  enter- 
prises; 4  retail  establishments. 

In  addition  to  this  approximate  equation, 
other  significant  cutbacks  mtut  be  comput- 
ed, such  as  reduced  Federal.  State  and  local 
tax  revenues;  greater  outl&3r8  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  declining  echool  budg- 
ets; less  Income  for  charitable  purpoMs. 

If  these  28.900  Jobs  are  permanently 
lost  in  the  automotive  industry,  we  can 
then  apply  the  league's  ratio  of  74  addi- 


tional Jobs  lost  to  each  100  manufactur- 
ing Jobs  loet.  and  we  have  21,200  more 
imemployed,  or  a  grand  total  of  50,100 
Jobs  lost — again  mostly  in  Michigan. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  annual  wages 
of  each  of  the  50,100  workers  would  have 
been  $4,000  a  year,  a  conservative  figure. 
Again  by  simple  arithmetic,  we  find  that 
the  im[>ort8  were  costing  American 
workers  $200,400,000  In  wages  lost  over 
the  12  months  named — again  mostly  in 
Michigan. 

I  would  now  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Breech.  While  I  would  agree  with  him 
that  the  problem  is  serious  and  that 
American  automobile  manufacturing 
suffers  from  a  serious  cost  disadvantage, 
I  differ  markedly  from  some  of  his  con- 
clusions. As  one  of  his  conclusions,  he 
states : 

If  America's  cost  disadvantage. continues 
to  Increase,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  anticipate  an  Increasing  flight  of 
American  capital  and  much  more  sourclng 
of  parts  and  products  abroad.  A  trend  in 
this  direction  is  already  evident.  American 
manufacttu-ers  of  tractors  and  farm  Imple- 
ments, as  well  as  typewriters,  office  machines, 
cameras,  and  optical  instruments — particu- 
larly goods  having  a  high  labor  content — 
are  increasingly  sourclng  and  manufactur- 
ing In  Etu'ope,  Latin  America,  and  Japan  for 
sale  In  the  American  market.  I  suggest  that 
what  is  now  a  trickle  may  grow  to  a  flood 
which  could  disrupt  both  production  and 
employment  patterns  here  in  the  United 
States. 

I  disagree  with  him  that  this  trans- 
plantation abroad  of  American  capital 
and,  more  importantly,  American  Jobs  is 
now  only  a  trickle.  It  already  is  dis- 
rupting both  production  and  employ- 
ment patterns  here  in  the  United  States. 
Already  substantial,  it  will  inevitably 
continue  to  grow  under  the  foreign  trade 
policies  our  Government  has  practiced 
for  the  past  25  years.  I  agree  with  him 
that  any  such  deteriorative  situation  is 
unforiunate. 

His  next  conclusion  deals  with  the 
same  point: 

Now  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  want  to 
sell  in  expanding  world  markets,  and  more 
Importantly  if  we  do  not  want  to  see  Ameri- 
can production  and  jobe  disrupted  by  the 
flight  of  capital  and  Industry  abroad,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  remain  competitive  in 
design,  quality,  coats,  and  prices  with  for- 
eign Industry. 

By  all  means  we  must  remain  com- 
petitive in  design  and  quality.  However, 
with  the  labor  differential  so  substantial 
between  our  workers  and  those  abroad, 
we  caimot  now  compete  with  respect  to 
costs  and  prices;  nor  will  we  be  able  to 
do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
problem  is  not  unique  to  the  automobile 
industry;  it  is  true  of  hundreds  of  other 
American  industries. 

Mr.  Breech  rejects  the  use  of  reason- 
able tariffs  to  make  our  prices  and  costs 
competitive  with  those  of  foreign  in- 
dustry. 

I  do  not  agree. 

Reasonable  tariffs  offer  us  at  least  a 
partial  method  of  insulating  our  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  against  the 
ravages  of  cut-rate,  foreign  competition. 
And  yet,  as  every  Member  of  this  House 
must  know,  I  have  never  advocated  the 
use  of  the  tariff  simply  as  a  mechanism 


to  exclude  foreign  goods  from  our  mar- 
kets. Rather.  I  have  long  advocated  the 
principle  of  fair  and  open  competition 
between  American  manufactiirers  and 
their  counterparts  overseas;  and  one  way 
to  insure  this  kind  of  competition  is  to 
use  reasonable  tariffs  as  an  equalizing 
device. 

If  our  automotive  industry  is  to  reduce 
its  costs  and  prices  as  he  suggests,  all  I 
can  suggest  is  that  they  had  better  hurry 
up. 

Mr.  Breech  also  considers  the  lack  of 
reciprocity  abroad  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem and  I  agree  with  much  of  what  he 
says  on  this : 

Here  I  want  to  point  out  that,  whatever 
our  own  problems  of  cost  reduction,  we  must 
be  granted  full  and  free  competitive  access  to 
foreign  markets. 

The  theory  that  trade  Is  a  two-way  street 
applies  just  as  much  to  our  foreign  competi- 
tors as  it  does  to  us.  If  we  are  to  give  free 
access  to  the  American  market  to  foreign 
producers  with  size  and  efficiency  comparable 
to  ours  and  with  substantially  lower  wage 
costs,  we  mtut  ask  an  equally  fair  crack  at 
their  markets. 

Here  I  would  point  out  that  in  1957. 
Great  Britain  allowed  only  265  American 
automobiles  to  be  imported,  and  a  scant 
576  found  their  way  to  West  Germany. 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  reciprocal 
trade.  In  1957,  the  United  States  ex-  I 
ported  142,000  cars,  while  West  German 
auto  exix)rts  exceeded  500.000  and  Great 
Britain  shipped  426.000.  Both  countries, 
of  course,  did  much  better  in  1958. 

For  25  years,  the  State  Department 
has  been,  in  effect,  telling  us  that,  if  we 
provided  a  good  example  by  lowering  our 
tariffs,  other  countries  would  recipro- 
cate. I  believe  that  Mr.  Breech's  own 
remarks  show  how  unsuccessful  that 
policy  has  been: 

Today,  some  European  countries  have 
tariff  and  quota  barriers  so  effective,  or  pen- 
alties so  high,  as  virtually  to  exclude  all  im- 
ports of  various  U.S.  manufactured  goods. 
Take  the  case  of  automobiles. 

As  you  may  know,  our  tariff  on  imported 
cars  was  recently  lowered  from  10  jjcrcent 
to  8V2  percent.  We  have  no  quotas  or  other 
restrictive  devices  such  as  currency  controls. 

Now  consider  a  1959  Ford  Fairlane  600  Por- 
dor  Hardtop,  with  fuU  optional  eqtilpment, 
delivered  in  Pittsburgh.  The  suggested  list 
price  is  about  $3,600,  including  State  and 
Federal  taxes,  although,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  products,  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  actual  cost  to  the  customer 
may  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  manu- 
factiu-er's  sxiggested  retail  price.  If  you 
wanted  to  buy  the  same  car  in  France,  Eng- 
land, or  Italy,  you  would  have  to  hurdle 
barriers  of  severe  quota  restrictions  and 
heavy  cost  penalties. 

In  France,  the  delivered  price  of  that  car  Is 
about  $8,200.  It  includes  no  less  than  $3,200 
of  duties,  a  40  percent  premium  for  dollars 
called  an  equalization  fee.  and  special  pur- 
chase taxes.  You  would  also  pay  an  annual 
\ise  tax  of  about  $240.  In  Italy,  It  would 
cost  $5300.  with  a  penalty  of  $1,400.  plus  an 
annual  use  tax  as  high  as  $302.50.  In  Eng- 
land, the  price  would  be  about  $8,000,  with 
the  penalty  composed  of  a  SO  percent  duty 
and  a  60  percent  purchase  tax — which  la  ap- 
plied without  discrimination,  however,  to 
all  passenger  vehicles. 

JiB  if  these  formidable  barriers  were  not 
enough,  imports  are  further  limited  by  severe 
quotas  and  related  devices.  France  admits 
only  12,000  vehicles  a  year  from  all  sotirces. 
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the  United  Kingdom  presently  restricts  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  660  automobiles  per  year — even  that  quota 
has  not  been  filled  every  year — and  Italy 
admits  only  a  few  hundred  American  cars. 

I  have  many  times  commented  on  this 
lack  of  reciprocity  which  Mr.  Breech 
so  clearly  documents  in  his  address. 
For  25  years  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  State  Department  promise  that  the 
condition  woiild  be  corrected. 

Imports  are  not  the  only  problem 
which  has  faced  or  now  faces  American 
industry.  Obviously  there  are  others, 
such  as  styling  changes,  consumer  tastes, 
management-union  controversy,  and  a 
host  of  like  problems.  But  I  would 
state,  as  anybody  who  goes  out  to  a 
nearby  traffic  light  can  see  for  himself, 
that  imported  automobiles  are  one  of 
them — and  an  extremely  serious  one  at 
that. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  small  share- 
holder who  has  invested  his  hard-earned 
savings  in  the  automobile  industry.  I 
am  concerned  with  the  men  and  women 
who  have  lost  their  jobs.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  young  people  who  are 
unemployed  because  of  diminishing  job 
opportunities. 

The  major  segments  of  the  automobile 
Industry  have  for  some  years  preached 
the  doctrine  of  ever-freer  trade.  Lead- 
ers of  the  United  Auto  Workers  have 
also  preached  this  doctrine.  I  should 
think  that  their  shareholders  and  union 
members  would  today  be  wondering 
about  the  wisdom  of  such  policies. 

I  might,  therefore,  respectfully  urge 
that  those  business  and  union  statesmen, 
who  have  been  preaching  freer  trade, 
might  wish  to  reevaluate  their  own 
policies. 

I  deeply  regret  I  can  foresee  no  imme- 
diate improvement  in  the  situation. 


Comprehensiye  Conflict  of   Interest  Bill 
and  Government  Ethics  Code 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW     YCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  20, 1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 15  I  introduced  two  bills  in  Congress 
to  strengthen  the  Federal  conflict-of-in- 
terest laws  and  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
code  of  Government  employment  ethics. 

Testimony  taken  before  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  and  before  other  congres- 
sional bodies  has  revealed  that  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  the  Federal  laws 
prohibiting  conflicts  of  interest  in  Gov- 
ernment employment  is  long  overdue. 
Existing  laws  are  confused  and  in- 
adequate. They  contain  pitfalls  for 
the  unwary  and  loopholes  for  the 
unscrupulous. 

To  correct  this  situation,  one  of  the 
bills  I  am  introducing  today  revises, 
simplifies,  and  coordinates  the  conflict  of 
interest  statutes  and  the  related  prohibi- 
tions against  bribery.  The  measure 
should  assure  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  maximimi  protection  against  un- 


ethical practices,  without  unduly  Impair- 
ing the  attractiveness  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  to  competent  persons. 

Principal  provisions  of  this  bill  include 
the  following: 

First.  Lifetime  prohibition  of  breaches 
of  confidence  in  matters  formerly 
worked  on  by  employees  who  leave  the 
Government. 

Second.  Prohibition  of  payments  to — 
as  well  as  receipts  by — Government  of- 
ficials of  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered before  Federal  agencies. 

Third.  Uniformity  of  provisions  pro- 
hibiting bribery  of  officials,  and  exten- 
sion of  bribery  provisions  to  witnesses 
before  committees  of  Congress  and  be- 
fore Federal  agencies. 

Fourth.  Cancellation  of  Government 
contracts,  licenses  and  grants  con.sum- 
mated  in  violation  of  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest and  bribery  laws. 

The  other  bill  that  I  will  introduce 
would  enact  an  overall  code  of  ethical 
conduct  to  cover  employees  of  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  as  well  as  all  former 
employees,  and  members  of  the  public 
dealing  with  the  agencies.  Unlike  ex- 
isting law.  this  bill  would  provide  ad- 
ministrative penalties,  including,  first, 
discharge,  for  employees  who  engage  in 
unethical  conduct;  second,  suspension 
or  disbarment  of  representatives  who 
violate  rules  governing  the  activities  of 
former  Federal  employees;  and  third, 
disqualification  for  contracts  and  grants 
of  private  parties  who  engage  in  un- 
ethical practices  in  dealing  with  the 
Government. 


Address  by  Jose  A.  Benitez  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Victory  Dinner  at  San  Juan,  P.R. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  20, 1959 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  speech 
which  was  made  at  a  Democratic  dinner 
in  San  Juan,  P.R..  by  Mr.  Jose  A.  Benitez, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Puerto  Rico.  On  December  15, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  before  the 
victory  dinner  of  Puerto  Rico's  vigorous 
Democratic  Party.  Mr.  Benitez,  who  is 
one  of  Puerto  Rico's  outstanding  young 
leaders,  is  the  author  of  "Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Political  Destiny  of  America." 
and  his  speech  conveys  the  talent  and 
imagination  which  characterize  public 
affairs  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Jose  A.  Benitez,  Chairman, 
Democratic  Party  or  Puerto  Rico,  at  the 
Great  Democratic  Victory  Dinner  Honor- 
ing Senator  John  Kennedy,  December  15. 
1958,  AT  THE  San  Juan  Intercontinentai, 
Hotel.  San  Juan,  P.R. 

Mrs.  Kennedy.  Senator  Kennedy,  Rnd  dls- 
tlnguislied  guests,  thanks  to  all  of  you  pres- 


ent and  all  of  you  listening  on  the  radio,  for 
the  great  cooperation  to  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty and  to  me  In  the  organizing  of  this  great 
Democratic  victory  dinner.  We  are  Demo- 
crats; the  Puerto  Rlcans  are  born  Democrr.ta, 
because  we  unquestionably  believe  In  the 
principle  of  our  great  org.-uilzntlon,  the  par- 
ty of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Puerto  Rico  welcomes 
you.  You  rcpreccjit  our  Ideals  of  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  to  which  we  as  a  commu- 
nity are  devoted.  Pi'.erto  Rico  stands  out  m 
the  world  as  one  of  the  most  progreirlve 
places.  We  do  nwi  know  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation, of  rcllgl.  ii.s  lntol?r.Tnce,  or  of  social 
and  economic  ol  :  irrhy  (6rgarqvil).  Our 
ppniile  rerot»nl7.e  that  this  pr':gress  has  bt3n 
achieved  to  a  larre  extent  to  the  clear  un- 
derstnndlnc^  of  our  philosophy  by  the  lead- 
ers of  our  great  Nii'lun.  like  Franklin  D?lnno 
Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman,  and  those  In  the 
US.  Senate  like  Senator  Kennedy,  who  al- 
ways have  given  U3  their  effective  support  to 
the  solution  of  our  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

The  leaders)ilp  of  our  Governor,  Luis  Mu- 
fioz  Marin,  has  guided  our  people  through 
the  p.uh  of  unprecedented  achievements 
which  have  brought  noticeable  welfare  and 
happlnes.s  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  prestige  and 
rerpect  to  our  great  Nation  tiuoughout  the 
world. 

We  have  achieved  only  part  of  our  goals. 
We  are  a  young  and  strui^Rllng  suclety  ready 
to  go  be.',  ond  our  geographical  limits  Imposed 
by  the  great  oceans,  to  work  on  behalf  of 
effective  democracy  In  our  hemisphere.  For 
example,  we  are  not  completely  satlefled  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  Internal  threat  of 
communism  In  Puerto  Rico.  We  will  be  sat- 
Isfied  when  we  can  say  that  the  Communist 
threat  Is  completely  wiped  out  In  all  Latin 
America.  The  young  and  strong  faces  you 
have  seen  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  you  »*e  here 
tonight,  Is  the  best  example  of  the  decision 
of  our  new  generations  to  actively  partici- 
pate In  all  phases  of  our  democratic  life. 
We  do  not  want  to  lose  time  going  back  on 
what  we  have  accompll£hed.  ThU  Is  past. 
We  are  anxious  to  devote  our  energies  and 
Intelligence  to  the  Job  we  have  ahead. 

In  view  of  the  forbidding  political  situa- 
tion overshadowing  the  shrinking  world  In 
which  we  live.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great 
International  leaders  of  the  free  world  will 
come  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  strength- 
ening and  securing  the  life  of  their  people. 
uniting  them  In  commonwealths  of  maxi- 
mum potentialities.  The  differences  be- 
tween nations  having  great  territories  and 
large  populations  together  with  powerful 
economic  resources,  and  the  nations  pos- 
sessed of  small  territory,  small  population, 
and  scanty  resources  can  be  adjusted  only 
by  the  unification  of  peoples  with  the  same 
Ideals,  Interests,  and  common  ambitions. 
unification  directed  toward  the  end  of  be- 
coming greater  through  such  understanding. 

In  a  world  such  as  ours,  full  of  driving  and 
competitive  tendencies,  with  some  nations 
engaged  in  the  barbaric  domination  that  en- 
slaves weaker  one.s.  our  chief  problem  is  no 
other  than  that  of  assuring  our  survival  by 
making  ourselves  the  fittest,  through  mutual 
defense  and  cooperation  with  the  other  na- 
tions in  our  hemisphere. 

From  the  early  days  of  tribal  life  to  the 
present,  humanity  has  moved  always  toward 
greater  community  concentrations.  This 
beneficial  tendency  has  proceeded,  however. 
at  a  slow  pace,  a  gait  that  has  dragged  heavily 
on  the  potential  advancement  of  civilization. 

It  Is  a  shameful  fact,  and  the  fault  of 
world  leaders,  that  scientific  progress  has 
had  Us  greatest  and  most  rapid  advance- 
ment In  the  forced  culture  of  wartime.  But 
such  Is  a  fact.  Nations  that  could  develop 
with  more  splendor  and  nobility  In  time 
of  peace,  have  been  very  busy  consuming 
the  acid  fruits  of  their  selfishness,  giving  lit- 


tle consideration  to  the  nuignificent  possi- 
bilities for  their  own  enlargement  ttarougb 
the  fraternal  growth  of  humanity. 

The  evolution  toward  a  unique  govern- 
ment of  the  human  race— which  Is  Inevitable 
In  the  centuries  to  come — would  have  no 
civilized  virtue  If  it  were  to  come  into  being 
through  the  domination  of  men  by  man. 
HDwever.  the  present  leader  In  the  move- 
ment toward  the  gathering  of  peoples  Is  a 
piratical  colossus.  He  Is  Inde^  swiftly  form- 
ing mighty  conglomerates,  bbtb  in  popula- 
tion and  in  geographical  expanse.  And  that 
being  the  case,  prudence  dictates  that  we 
face  the  Inevitable  conclusions  and  not  delay 
a  moment  the  labor  that  must  be  com- 
mitted for  our  progress  toward  the  conquest 
and  the  fulfillment  of  our  future. 

Our  hemisphere  cannot  Ignore  the  reali- 
ties of  life  at  the  crossroads  where  Its  na- 
tions stand  today.  The  countries  of  the 
two  Americas  should  earnestly  and  deeply 
meditate  the  historical  Implications  of  the 
moment  In  which  they  are  Immersed;  their 
weakness  In  their  present  Isolation  in  the 
stormy  International  currents;  the  greatness 
which  they  could  achieve  In  a  hemispheric 
bloc,  and  tlie  energy  which  could  t>e  gen- 
erated In  social,  economic,  scientific,  and 
cultural  Interchanges  among  the  American 
nations.  In  a  word.  It  is  necessary  to  ration- 
alize and  to  see  the  mission  which  a  united 
America,  pioneering  and  unselfish,  could  ac- 
complish for  the  peaceful  and  fruitful  organ- 
ization of  the  genuinely  civilized  world  of 
the  future. 

The  Incalculable  natural  wealth  that  the 
enormous  territory  of  the  American  conti- 
nents holds — still  largely  neglected,  or  un- 
suspected, in  the  soil — once  developed  to 
capacity  could  supply  all  the  needs  of  the 
world. 

The  American  nations  occupy  a  compara- 
tively virgin  land.  They  are  not  subject  to 
the  grievous  pressures  for  existence  that 
bear  upon  communities  of  the  Old  World, 
where  feelings  of  dlscoiu-agement.  despair 
and  desperation  have  driven  the  people  often 
to  the  road  of  war  as  a  means  of  escape. 

Out  hemisphere  must  turn  Its  eyes  to  Its 
fitting  and  unexplored  greatness,  developing 
and  directing  It,  and  offering  Its  fruits  gen- 
erously to  the  nations  that  now  fight  for  a 
place  under  the  sun.  The  contribution  of 
America  thus  offered  loyally  for  human 
fellowship  could  and  should  reestablish  the 
equilibrium  of  those  tormented  nations 
whose  constriction  has  induced  them  to 
make  war  and  thus  to  retard  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization. 

The  Americas  could  and  should  provide 
the  rest  of  humanity  the  additional  resovirces 
needed  for  Its  happiness,  abandoning  all  re- 
serve and  hostility.  Because  of  its  youth, 
our  hemisphere  has  all  the  conditions, 
qualities,  riches,  and  strength  needed  for  the 
task  of  fraternally  reconstructing  the  world 
to  a  degree  which  up  to  now  has  been  spoken 
of  only  in  a  theoretical  way.  Its  healthy 
youth.  Its  unselfish  and  graceful  spirit,  place 
the  Americas  in  the  privileged  historic  posi- 
tion to  be  the  htiman  bloc  that  will  find 
ways  of  removing  disputes  and  problems  of 
the  world  through  brotherly  devices,  doing 
away  with  the  dark  barbarity  of  violence. 

The  United  States  evidently  is  the  most 
highly  developed  and  efficient  power  in  the 
American  sphere.  Its  strength  not  only 
could  establish  its  leadership  from  Alaska  to 
Patagonia  but  also  oould  extend  it  to  the 
most  distant  corners  of  the  world.  As  the 
chief  defense  against  the  antagonistic  atti- 
tude shown  by  Russia  to  the  nations  of  the 
Occident,  dominated  as  Russia  is  by  an  Im- 
perialistic greed  for  expansion  and  world 
control,  the  United  States  Is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  right  of  Ul>erty  and  the 
usefiU  life,  and  to  continue  In  this  role, 
malntalntixg  through  various  alliances  the 
means  to  safeguard  conservative  and  al- 
truistic Ideals.    These  alliances  must  be  ef- 


fected even  with  tuitions  whlcb  are  in  many 
respects  quite  different  In  their  character 
and  interests,  to  the  end  that  there  will  be 
a  universal  human  fraternity  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  common  civilization  which 
wUl  endure  forever.  But  she  should  give 
first  thought  to  the  protection,  security,  and 
s\u-vlval  of  the  occidental  nations  that  have 
a  mutual  area  of  interests.  In  this  time  of 
continuous  threats  to  world  freedom,  the 
United  States  has  no  alternative;  It  must 
put  all  its  resources  at  the  service  of  the 
defense  of  all  friendly  nations  whose 
fortunes  are  tied  to  its  own  security. 

Her  responsibility  and  concern  regarding 
affairs  more  distant  certainly  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  should  not  give  first 
attention  to  the  historic  mission  close  at 
hand,  that  of  establishing  a  fraternal  imlon 
with  the  Latin  American  nations  of  the  hem- 
isphere. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  leaders 
of  our  great  Republic  to  the  north  will  con- 
sider giving  urgent  precedence  to  work  for 
an  understanding  with  their  Nation's  neigh- 
bors in  Latin  America,  so  as  to  begin  the  ger- 
mination of  hemispheric  unity  &&  a  starting 
point  toward  the  greater,  worldwide  work 
which  destiny  seems  to  have  reserved  for  our 
hemisphere. 

On  the  other  side,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Latin  American  countries  wUl 
do  no  less  In  the  vital  appointments  than 
they  have  with  history. 

All  the  leaders  must  stubbornly  strive  to 
give  creative  objectivity  to  the  mission  which 
is  theirs  to  fulfill  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, to  build  the  new  world  that  is  to 
come.  The  United  States  and  Latin  America 
could  provide  preponderantly  the  techniques 
and  resources  and,  above  all,  the  virtues  of 
brotherly  unselfishness  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  achievement  of  the  great  task. 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  point  out 
that  the  peoples  of  all  the  Americas  are 
equally  obligated  not  to  shrink  from  the 
massive  demands  of  the  glorious  gesture  that 
the  desperate,  cornered  state  of  humanity 
calls  for. 

The  task  is  there.  It  is  for  its  missionaries 
to  carry  it  through  to  victory. 

In  the  course  of  the  historic  mission  that 
the  American  nations  could  Jointly  fulflU  to 
obtain  the  world  fellowship  that  I  am  advo- 
cating here,  an  immediate  benefit  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere  would  be  a  rap- 
port established  with  each  other,  erasing  the 
frictions  and  prejudices  that  grew  up  in  the 
creation  of  the  Intercontinental  society.  In 
a  great  measure,  these  prejudices  and  fric- 
tions are  ghosts  of  doubts  and  suspicions 
begotten  by  the  distrust  and  lack  of  com- 
munication which  has  predisposed  the  vari- 
ous races.  In  a  lesser  way — also  ghosts,  be- 
cause they  belong  to  erran  of  the  past — the 
prejudices  of  Latin  America  are  the  result  of 
the  Intervention  by  the  United  States  on 
Latin  American  soil,  prior  to  the  time  when 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  established 
a  policy  of  hemispheric  friendship. 

As  the  two  continents  were  drawn  to  each 
other  in  a  cordial  and  loyal  approach,  they 
would  remove  frontiers  that  today  separate 
North,  Central;  and  South  America,  not  geo- 
graphically and  politically,  but  with  regard 
to  interests  and  abstractions  that  are  equally 
formidable. 

Such  an  approach,  based  on  fraternity  and 
cooperation,  would  reUeve  the  United  States 
of  an  outside  search  for  that  which  she 
needs  to  prosper  and  to  enlarge  herself  and 
would  similarly  put  within  easy  reach  of 
Latin  America  aU  the  productive  resources 
that  are  lacking  within  its  geographical 
limits.  The  two  would  contribute  their  re- 
spective potentialities— those  already  de- 
veloped and  the  much  more  copious  ones 
which  are  yet  undeveloped — so  that  in  a  few 
years  the  resulting  social,  economic,  scien- 
tific and  cultural  advancement  would  b« 
enormous. 


Puerto  Rico  is  by  origin  Latin  American. 
It  entered  into  political  relations  with  the 
United  States  in  1888.  The  Island  suffered 
from  the  same  problems  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  remoteness  that  exist  today  between 
the  United  States  and  other  Latin  American 
communities.  Puerto  Rlcans  faced  incom- 
prehension and  indifference.  There  could  he 
no  success  for  us  that  was  not  based  on  the 
greatness  of  both  the  people  of  the  mainland 
and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  As  soon  as 
we  began  to  draw  together,  all  incompre- 
hensions and  prejudices  fell  apart,  and  our 
arsoclation,  fortified  today  by  the  l>ond  of 
citizenship,  growth  in  the  rich  Interchange 
on  which  our  development  is  based. 

If  our  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders  succeeded  In 
helping  accomplish  this  American  union,  why 
could  not  the  leaders  who  today  orient  the 
policies  of  other  Latin  American  communi- 
ties broaden  and  advance  such  diplomatic 
gains? 

Communist  Russia  knows  that  Its  cunning 
expansionism  cannot  undermine,  even  in  a 
clandestine  way,  the  compact  and  powerful 
unity  of  the  North  American  people.  That 
Is  why  It  Is  maneuvering  desperately  to  In- 
filtrate Its  germs  of  anarchism,  weakness,  and 
demoralization  In  the  vital  organs  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  through  seem- 
ingly advantageous  economic  offers  that 
doubtless  could  endanger  the  stability  and 
free  determination  of  those  communities. 
Can  we  be  so  deceived  as  to  yield  to  an 
economic  Infiltration  over  which  hovers  the 
steel  expansionism  and  the  grasping  domina- 
tion that  have  enslaved  so  many  satellites  in 
Russia's  barbarous  orbit? 

Nothing  that  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States  could  wish  for  to  Improve  their 
respective  communities  needs  to  be  searched 
for  In  the  Old  World.  They  have  everything 
needful  in  their  own  territory,  or  if  any- 
thing is  lacking  temporarily  It  can  be  found 
by  exploration  of  hemispheric  resources. 
The  continents — ^under  the  infinite  guidance 
of  God — must  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the 
several  nations  may  have  the  vision  of  their 
enormous  destiny. 

The  North  and  the  South  must  end  their 
disagreement  and  each  one  get  rid  of  the 
limitations  that  hinder  this  settlement.  And 
instead  of  addressing  each  other  in  stilted 
diplomatic  language  they  should  start  to 
speak  the  vernacular  of  the  family. 

The  hemisphere  may  hope  that  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  will 
gracefully  accomplish  the  part  which  Is  re- 
quired of  each  one.  The  destiny  of  both  is 
the  pollUcal  destiny  of  all  America. 

God  will  order  affairs  so  that  the  lesson  of 
Puerto  Rico  will  guide  the  achievement  of 
the  task  that  the  American  nations  can  ful- 
fill for  the  progress  of  human  relations. 

Puerto  Rico  broke  down  the  barriers  of 
misunderstanding  with  the  United  States, 
and  has  thus  developed,  under  the  cordial 
influence  of  the  resulting  rapprochement.  Its 
multiple  and  vigorous  potentialities. 

This  privileged  position  enables  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  people.  Intellectually,  politically,  and 
psychologically,  to  serve  as  a  responsible 
spokesman  to  the  United  States  concerning 
the  values  which  the  Latin  American  people 
could  contribute  on  behalf  of  the  general 
good  of  this  great  hemisphere  of  ours. 

The  world  more  and  mart  is  tending  to 
lose  its  nationalistic  barriers.  It  wUl  be  ripe. 
In  the  course  of  time,  to  accept  the  idea  of 
a  single  governmental  (»-ganlzatlon  adminis- 
tered on  the  concept  that  there  is  only  one 
humanity.  The  leaders  of  the  great  geo- 
g;raphlc  communities — as  the  ETuropeans,  the 
Asiatics,  and  the  Arabians  have  begun  to 
do — are  under  the  obligation  of  grouping  and 
strengthening  their  energies,  to  spread  the 
greatness  that  dissolves  selfishness,  shares 
potentialities,  ennobles  life,  and  perfect 
civilization. 

Puerto  Rico  wishes  to  sow  its  htmable  por- 
tion of  seed  In  a  furrow  of  the  planting  of 
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tootherhood  that  will  bring  forth  the  mighty 
unified  Anaeiica  that  U  on  Its  way. 

Senator  Kcnnxdt.  The  new  generations 
of  Latin  America  and  right  here  in  Puerto 
Rico  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  a  new 
and  effective  foreign  policy  by  the  United 
states  of  America,  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  we  are  more  than  good  neighbors;  that 
in  our  world  of  today  we  are  fraternal 
brothers.  These  new  generations  are  anx- 
iously waiting  for  men  like  you  to  Implement 
with  the  help  of  Almighty  God  &Xi  effective 
"good  brother  policy." 


Address  by  Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland,  of 
Florida,  Before  the  40th  Annua!  Meet- 
inf ,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Boston,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  20. 1959 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  10,  1958,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] delivered  a  thought-provoking  and 
challenging  address  at  the  40th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  in  Boston,  Mass. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  address,  which 
calls  attention  to  some  of  the  most  vital 
Issues  of  our  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tkend  AtTD  A  Challenge 
(Address  of  Spxssakd  L.  Holland.  U.S.  Senator 
from  Florida,  Democrat,  before  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation °s  40th  an- 
nual meeting,  December  10,  1958,  Boston, 
Mass.) 

I  am  happy  to  be  one  of  your  speakers  at 
this  40th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  to  Join  such 
distinguished  guests  as  Mme.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  my  able  colleague.  Senator  Baxkt 
OoLDWATCR,  of  Arlzona,  and  your  former 
president,  Allan  Kline.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  you  at  your  36th  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  and  I  am  Indeed  glad 
to  be  with  you  again  today. 

May  I  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
all  members  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  my  deep  appreciation  for  your 
naming  me  to  receive  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  distinguished  service  award  in  1956 
at  Miami.  This  award  brought  to  me  very 
great  pleasure  and  pride,  and  I  am  humbly 
grateful  for  all  it  signifies. 

My  association  with  your  splendid  organi- 
zation has  brought  me  many  pleasant  and 
helpful  experiences.  I  have  frequently 
sought  and  obtained  valuable  assistance 
from  the  members  of  yo\u"  exceedingly  capa- 
ble Washington  staff,  and  have  always  en- 
Joyed  the  full  cooperation  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  our  Florida  Farm  Bureau. 

I  have  found  your  thinking  on  agricul- 
tural legislation — and  Indeed  on  national 
affairs  generally — In  close  accord  with  mine, 
in  most  Instances,  and  when  we  have  not 
been  In  complete  agreement  you  have  always 
been  courteous  and  tolerant  of  my  convic- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  your  State  organiza- 
tion In  Florida,  and  your  national  organiza- 
tion   always    approach    constructively    and 


patriotically  the  many  difficult  problems  In 
the  field  of  agriculture,  and  I  congratulate 
you  warmly  for  your  sound  leadership  and 
your  major  contributions  in  this  vital  field. 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  this  morning  about  a  trend  in  our 
country  which  disturbs  me  greatly  and 
which.  If  permitted  to  go  unchecked,  may 
well  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  American 
way  of  life — the  finest  yet  conceived  by  man. 
The  trend  I  speak  of  is  that  which  Is  now 
moving  away  from  individual  f'.eedom  and 
initiative  toward  an  ever  enlarged  Federal 
Government  and  a  labor  supergovernment — 
at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  States,  local  governments,  and  individuals. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  our  people  cannot 
understand  that  they  themselves  are  the 
Federal  Government,  that  they  pay  all  of  its 
bills,  and  that  they  the  people  get  nothing 
free  from  their  Government.  They  do  not 
realize  that  by  looking  to  that  Government 
for  handouts — each  of  which  costs  them  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges — they  lose  each 
time  a  little  more  of  their  freedom,  and  that 
little  by  little  they  are  giving  away  their 
heritage.  Even  as  small  children  we  heard 
with  amazement  the  Bible  Etory  of  a  hungry 
Esau  who  carelessly  sold  his  birthright  for  a 
mere  bowl  of  pottage,  but  now — as  mature 
men  and  women — some  of  us  are  willing  to 
actually  give  away  our  heritage — «lnce  we 
not  only  pay  for  the  small  bowl  of  pottage 
we  receive  In  return  for  certain  of  our  free- 
doms but  we  also  pay  extra  for  handling 
charges. 

Having  worked  closely  with  your  ofBclals 
throughout  the  years,  I  know  that  they  and 
you  are  well  aware  of  this  dangerous  trend. 
I  know  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Is 
moving  In  many  ways  to  try  to  reverse  that 
trend,  but  I  hope  that  all  of  you,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  this  powerful  or- 
ganization, will  leave  this  meeting  today  de- 
termined to  personally  wage  an  unremitting 
fight  against  a  situation  which,  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  continue,  will  gradually — but 
surely — take  away  from  us  many  of  the  pre- 
cious liberties  for  which  much  blood  was  shed 
by  our  forefathers.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will 
feel  that  I  am  unduly  disturbed  over  this 
drift  away  from  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.  I  hope  that  my  remarks  will 
convince  you  that  the  situation  is  serious — 
almost  perilous — and  that  It  presents  a  per- 
sonal challenge  to  every  man  and  woman 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

For  a  first  point  In  this  connection  I  men- 
tloti  the  stand  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
In  tne  last  Congress  on  legislation  designed 
to  curb  the  Federal  courts  by  prohibiting  the 
Invalidation  of  State  laws  by  Federal  laws — 
under  the  doctrine  of  preemption — unless 
Congress  has  clearly  so  provided  or  unless  an 
Irreconcilable  conflict  exists  between  the 
Federal  law  in  question  and  the  State  laws. 
I  commend  you  strongly  for  this  action,  and 
I  hope  we  will  enact  such  legislation  early  in 
the  next  Congress.  Certainly  I  will  do  my 
utmost  toward  that  end. 

Recent  decisl'ons  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  adversely  affecting  States 
rights  have  caused  alarm  and  consternation 
In  the  minds  of  many  of  us  who  respect  and 
wish  to  preserve  both  a  Federal  union  of 
sovereign  States  and  the  clear  separation  of 
powers  among  the  legislative,  the  Judicial, 
and  the  executive  branches  of  government. 
It  was  heartening  to  note  that  on  August 
20  of  this  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the  conference 
of  chief  Justices  of  the  State  courts,  the 
alarming  trend  of  these  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions was  condemned  by  chief  Justices  from 
the  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  submitted  the 
report  was  the  chief  Jxistlce  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan.  I  am  happy  that  distin- 
guished lawyers  all  over  our  Nation — particu- 
larly those  holding  positions  of  highest  Judi- 
cial responsibility — find  it  no  longer  possible 
to  keep  silent  In  the  face  of  these  constant 


invasions  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  of 
our  legislative  branch  of  government.  I  am 
glad  that  most  of  the  chief  Justices  of  our 
State  courts  share  my  belief — and  your  be- 
lief— that  State  and  local  governments 
should  be  sustained  and  strengthened. 

The  overall  Impact  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  durlhg  the  past  two  decades  has 
been  to  press  rapidly  the  extension  of  Federal 
power  at  the  expense  of  our  citizens'  rights 
to  govern  themselves  through  their  State  and 
local  governments  In  matters  of  primarily 
lo:al  concern.  In  my  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  wrongly  assumed  the  function  of 
policymaker  and  has  arrogated  to  Itself  the 
Important  legislative  function.  Under  our 
Constitution  the  function  of  making  policy 
Is  delegated  to  Congress,  to  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  who  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  [>eople.  It  Is  for  this  fun- 
damental reason  that  all  of  us  must  feel  con- 
cern that  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  hold  office  for  life  and  are  responsible 
only  to  themselves,  have  abandoned  the  rol* 
of  Judges  and  assumed  the  role  of  lawmakers. 

The  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  very 
great,  and  Its  decisions  are  not  reviewable 
by  anyone.  It  Is.  therefore,  of  critical  Im- 
portance to  every  American  that  this  Court 
adhere  strictly  to  the  Judicial  role  and  abide 
by  those  enduring  principles  which  are  en- 
shrined In  our  Constitution. 

We  have  long  boasted  that  In  our  free 
country  we  have  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  Let  me  state  here,  along  with 
most  of  the  chief  Justices  of  our  States,  that 
a  study  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
Will  raise  grave  doubt  as  to  the  present  truth 
of  that  proud  boast. 

No  one  expects  a  dynamic  country  like  oura 
to  stand  still.  Moreover,  we  expect  o\ir  body 
of  law  to  grow  in  meeting  new  and  changing 
conditions.  But  under  our  Constitution  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  men  sitting  on  the 
Supreme  Court  to  write  Into  our  law  their 
passing  notions  about  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics and  education.  Nor  do  they  have  the 
right  to  nullify  and  destroy  the  powers  of 
our  sovereign  States  and  of  our  local  units 
of  self-government. 

In  my  opinion,  the  recent  strong  pro- 
nouncement of  the  State  chief  Justices  Is 
an  Important  first  sup  In  reversing  the  trend 
which  ia  rapidly  destroying  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  fundamental  principle 
of  separation  of  powers.  They  have  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and  I  am  sure  their 
courage  and  convictions  will  encourage 
others  to  face  up  to  the  serlovis  realities  of 
the  situation.  Now  such  organizations  aa 
this  one  must  Join  in  an  active  effort  to  en- 
lighten the  general  public  as  to  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem.  I  am  convinced  that, 
when  Informed,  the  public  will  see  to  It  that 
we  return  to  our  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

A  second  element  in  the  national  trend 
away  from  basic  freedoms — and  a  real  chal- 
lenge which  must  be  met  by  organizations 
such  as  this  and  the  rank  and  file  of  labor, 
is  that  disclosed  In  recent  months  by  the 
McClellan  committee  which  has  pointed  up 
so  that  everyone  could  see — and  no  one 
could  seriously  deny — the  appalling  corrup- 
tion, crime,  and  violence  which  exists  In  the 
high  circles  of  some  labor  unions.  Gang 
bosses,  goon  squads,  bribery,  and  em- 
bezzlement have  no  more  place  among 
unions  than  they  have  among  our  other 
American  institutions.  Our  working  people 
themselves  are  the  ones  who  are  most  hurt 
by  Immoral  and  dishonest  union  leadership 
In  those  unions  where  It  exists. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  saw  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  statement  by  Jimmy  Hoffa,  the  head  of 
the  giant  Teamsters  Union— which  has  been 
one  of  the  main  targets  of  the  McClellan 
committee — predicting  that  he  would  lead  a 
mighty  Teamster  Union  of  4Vi  million 
members     spanning     virtually     the     entire 
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transportation  industry,  and  then  added, 
with  characteristic  brashneas,  "We  will  not 
be  stopped  by  the  McClellan  committee,  laws, 
or  the  courts". 

After  listening  to  dosena  and  doaena  of 
witnesses  one  of  the  members  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan conunlttee.  Senator  Bkvin,  of  North 
Carolina,  stated  a  few  days  ago  that  "This 
superlaw  which  the  Teamsters  attempt  to  in- 
terpose over  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  arrogant  Implementation  of 
their  activities  Is  something  which  con- 
tmues  to  concern  this  committee  and  I  t>e- 
Ueve  the  entire  country." 

This  situation  certainly  should  cause  great 
concern  to  all  Americans  and  to  the  agri- 
cultural producers  In  particular,  becaiise  the 
trucking  Industry  performs  a  vital  and  nec- 
essary service  In  getting  a  large  part  of  your 
produce  to  the  marketplace.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  trucking  has  become  so  highly  im- 
portant In  the  transportation  of  food  that 
the  Nation's  total  trucking  bill  for  the  ship- 
ment of  food  now  exceeds  that  paid  for 
rail  shipments.  An  extended  tieup  of  this 
industry  at  harvesttlme  could  wreck  entire 
segments  of  agriculture  and  bankrupt 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers — as 
well  as  handlers  and  processors  of  farm 
products — throughout  the  Nation. 

In  the  next  session  of  Congrees.  I  expect 
to  Join  again  with  other  like-minded  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  In  support  of  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  domination  and  ex- 
ploitation of  rank-and-file  union  members 
by  Irresponsible  and  greedy  labor  bosses. 
Only  In  this  wsy  can  the  worklngman  know 
that  his  dues  will  be  properly  spent  and 
that  he  will  have  the  traditional  rights  that 
should  be  accorded  to  American  labor.  Only 
In  this  way  can  the  farmer  have  reasonable 
assurance  that  his  products  will  get  to  mar- 
ket, and  the  millions  of  inhabitants  of  our 
great  metropolitan  areas  be  sure  that  their 
food  needs  will  be  supplied. 

One  would  naturally  hope  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  would  take  the  lead  in  this 
flqht  which  is  of  such  great  Importance  to 
them,  but  since  the  actual  livelihood  of 
these  men  can  be  cut  off  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  by  the  labor  bosses — and  human 
nature  being  what  It  Is — the  major  brunt 
of  this  effort  may  have  to  fall  upon  shoul- 
ders such  as  yours  and  the  shoulders  of  the 
general  public.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case, 
I  am  confident  that  you  and  the  millions 
like  you  In  America  today  will  meet  the  teat. 
Although  this  Is  in  the  field  of  labor,  it  is 
primarily  a  fight  for  freedom — and  If  the 
fight  Is  lost  our  very  way  of  life  may  be  lost 
with  It.  This  Is  Indeed  a  serious  challenge 
which  requires  the  attention  of  every 
American. 

A  third  battle  In  which  you  have  been  en- 
gaged and  In  which  I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  Interest  yourselves,  and  one  which  Illus- 
trates poeslbly  clearer  than  any  other  the 
objectives  of  those  who  continually  press  for 
an  ever  larger  and  more  powerful  Federal 
Government,  Is  the  constant  effort  to  in- 
crease the  coverage  of  the  Federal  wage-and- 
hour  law,  which  already  ai>plles  to  approxi- 
mately 34  million  workers  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

In  the  last  Congress  bills  were  introduced 
to  extend  coverage  of  the  law  to  activities 
affecting  commerce  which  would  bring  un- 
der the  law  even  the  cornnr  drugstore  with 
one  employee.  Even  a  cursory  reading  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  debates  on  this  act 
when  It  was  first  enacted  will  show  beyond 
the  slightest  doubt  that  tbis  spread  of  con- 
trol over  local  mercantile  and  service  or- 
ganizations was  never  Intended  nor  deemed 
constitutionally  possible  by  the  New  Deal 
sponsors  of  the  act — ^President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Senator  Hugo  Black — now  • 
member  of  the  Supreme  Co-art. 

One  of  these  bllla  of  the  laat  Oongreaa 
would  have  extended  coverage  to  almost  10 
million  additional  workers,  including  roughly 


1>4  million  agricultural  workers.  The  bill 
finally  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee would  have  added  6  million  employees, 
and  did  not  Include  the  agricultural  workers. 
Obviously  those  who  push  the  measure  pre- 
fer to  follow  a  course  of  divide  and  conquer. 

Fortunately,  these  measures  were  not 
passed,  but  the  efforts  which  I  have  men- 
tioned Indicate  so  clearly  the  ultimate  goal 
of  their  sponsors — to  finally  bring  every  em- 
ployee and  every  bus  iness  in  the  Nation  with- 
in the  scope  of  these  laws  by  regulating  local 
wages  and  local  hours  of  employment. 

We  have  defeated  these  efforts  before,  but 
those  who  keep  pressing  this  Usue  are  con- 
tinually working  to  sell  their  phldosophy, 
and  unless  the  millions  of  citizens  who  op- 
pose this  paternalistic  trend  Join  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  drive  to  further  encroach  upon 
our  freedoms,  the  day  will  surely  come  when 
we  will  not  be  able  to  stem  the  tide. 

This  effort  Illustrates  clearly  the  lengths 
to  which  some  eager  so-called  ultrallberals 
will  go,  regardless  of  constitutional  limi- 
tations, to  force  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  the  control  of  the  everyday  local 
activities  of  our  people. 

Of  course,  we  are  always  hearing  stories 
with  reference  to  the  relationship  between 
agriculture  and  labor,  and  I  heard  one  re- 
cently which  may  bear  repeating. 

A  farmer  in  Virginia  was  plowing  one  day 
when  his  tractor  turned  over  on  him,  badly 
Injuring  him.  He  was  immediately  rushed 
to  an  overcrowded  hospital  In  the  Washing- 
ton area  but  because  of  the  lack  of  a  bed 
In  the  proper  ward,  hospital  officials  were 
forced  to  place  his  bed  in  the  hall  in  the 
maternity  wing.  The  farmer  was  in  a  great 
deal  of  pain  and  was  anxiously  hoping  for 
relief.  To  his  great  delight  he  heard  two 
new  mothers  talking  about  a  new  practice 
which  resulted  In  no  pain  at  all.  This  they 
call  twilight  sleep. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  doctor  came  down 
the  hall  and  the  suffering  farmer  caught  him 
by  the  sleeve  and  said,  "Doctor,  I  am  In 
horrible  pain.  Can't  I  get  some  of  that 
twilight  sleep?"  The  doctor  said,  "Well,  sir, 
that  Is  used  only  for  labor."  lu  all  his  pain 
the  farmer  came  back  angrily,  "That's  the 
trouble  with  the  world  today — everything 
for  labor  and  not  a  single  thing  for  us  poor 
suffering  farmers." 

I  have  mentioned  only  three  of  the  major 
problems,  not  solely  In  the  field  of  agrlcul- 
tiu-e,  which  mark  the  present  dangerous 
trend  in  other  fields,  but  which  are  Just 
as  lmp>ortant  to  the  memt>er8  of  this  organ- 
ization as  are  strictly  agricultural  problems. 
But  I  am  sure  that  you  know  that  the  next 
Congress  must  continue  to  face  serious  prob- 
lems directly  In  the  field  of  agriculture, 
made  more  serious  by  the  trend  which  I  have 
mentioned,  as  well  as  by  the  changed  make- 
up of  the  new  Congress,  which  will  con- 
tain more  so-called  liberals  than  has  been 
the  case  In  many  years.  Incidentally,  the 
other  day  I  heard  a  present-day  liberal  de- 
fined as  one  who  has  his  feet  firmly  planted 
In  the  air. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  several  years 
ago  in  a  Senate  speech  I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senators  and  the  American 
people  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  then 
existing  in  some  of  the  agricultural  areas 
of  our  country  where  farmers  were  openly 
advocating  complete  dependence  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  said  at  that  time  that 
I  did  not  want  to  cast  any  reflections  on  sec- 
tions of  our  country  or  on  organizations  or 
individuals,  but  I  was  alarmed  and  felt  It 
my  duty  to  call  attention  to  what  I  had 
observed. 

The  information  upon  which  I  based  my 
comments  was  gained  through  my  personal 
participation  in  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  in  many  of  our 
Statea,  particularly  in  the  great  Northwest. 
I  was  astounded  to  hear  witness  after  witness 
come   before   our   committee    and  plead   for 


Government  support  prices  at  100  percent  of 
parity  on  every  agricultural  product — across 
the  board — on  non perishables  rnd  perish- 
ables alike — produced  on  a  so-called  '/amlly 
unit  farm."  One  witness,  franker  than  most 
of  the  others,  stated  in  so  many  words  that 
what  he  wanted  was  to  have  the  gravy  train 
start  running  again. 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  numerous  witnesses 
state  that  their  objective  was  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  land  and  fairer  distribution  of  the 
wealth  produced  on  the  land — a  philosophy 
which  should  curl  the  hair  of  all  of  those 
who  have  worked  and  fought  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. How  foreign  this  thinking  is  to  that 
which  has  always  characterized  typical  Amer- 
ican farmers.  There  Is  no  group  In  America 
today  which — as  a  whole — has  enjoyed  a 
higher  reputation  than  the  American  farmer, 
for  being  Independent,  conservative,  and 
willing  to  stand  and  fi-jht  for  individual 
opportunity,  private  enterprise  and.  In  short, 
for  our  way  of  life.  I  glory  in  that  fact  and 
warmly  commend  this  organization  for  In- 
sistently carrying  forward  in  that  noble 
tradition. 

The  Congress  must  take  Its  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  situation  which  I  have  men- 
tioned because,  almost  without  exception,  I 
found  that  farmers  In  those  areas  which  had 
relied  heavily  on  high  rigid  price  support 
programs — which  they  had  used  as  a  crutch 
so  long  that  they  were  afraid  to  try  to  walk 
without  It — were  the  ones  pressing  for  this 
additional  Federal  assistance.  It  is  beyond 
my  comprehension  why  these  people  do  not 
look  around  them  and  discover  that  the  only 
major  agricultural  crop'  In  real  trouble  today 
are  those  very  ones  which  have  been  depend- 
ing too  long  on  high  price  support.  Many 
other  crops,  not  dependent  on  price  sup- 
pwrts,  are  In  healthy,  prosperous  condition. 
It  Is  so  clear  that  the  solution  to  their  prob- 
lems— and  the  restoration  of  that  wonderful 
feeling  of  self-reliance  and  freedom — lies  In 
the  direction  of  less  Government  support  and 
control,  rather  than  more. 

It  was  considered  necessary  during  World 
War  II  that  we  have  high  rigid  price  supports 
as  an  incentive  to  achieve  the  necessary  in- 
crease in  production  for  otir  war  efforts — 
and  it  was  only  fair  to  continue  them  brlefiy 
until  agricultural  producers  had  sufficient 
time  to  level  off  their  production  compatible 
with  peacetime  markets.  But  the  longtime 
continuation  of  such  a  program  In  peacetime 
could  only  lead,  as  It  has  led,  to  a  greater 
loss  of  freedom  by  the  farmers  affected  and 
to  the  piling  up  of  huge  surpluses  in  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  which  hang  over  market 
prospects  like  black  clouds  above  the  horizon. 
The  complete  unsoundness  of  price  supports 
large  enough  to  Induce  farmers  to  produce 
crops  to  sell  to  Uncle  Sam  for  storage  has 
been  thoroughly  established. 

Since  1954  the  Congress  has  been  making 
some  progress  in  the  effort  to  solve  this  huge 
agricultural  problem.  You  are  familiar  of 
course  with  the  long-drawn-out  congres- 
sional fights  which  produced  the  Agricul- 
tural Acta  of  1954  and  1956,  which  In  the 
main  followed  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
reconunendatlons.  Limited  fiexlble  price 
supports  were  provided  in  1954  to  replace 
high  rigid  price  supports,  much  land  was 
taken  out  of  production  under  the  soil  bank, 
set  up  In  1956,  and  other  provisions  of  the 
acts  of  1954  and  1956  were  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  Great  efforts  to  reduce  surplus 
supplies  by  various  export  devices  and  by 
enlarged  domestic  grants  for  food  and  feed 
programs  were  made — with  some  success. 
Expanded  research  for  new  uses  has  been 
helpful.  Cooperating  with  Congress  several 
producer  groups  are  doing  helpful  things  for 
themselves,  such  as  advertising,  trade  pro- 
motion, dealer  service,  private  research  and 
greater  use  of  Federal  marketing  agreements 
and  orders. 
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TWa  JWU-  the  Acriculturml  Act  ot  1958  was 
IwiiMCirl  In  the  effort  to  deal  on  a  tri&l  basis 
with  thoae  three  basic  crops  which  were  In 
wont  condition— com.  cotton  and  rice.  This 
act  provided  an  opportunity  for  com  and 
cotton  growers — com  producers  by  referen- 
diun  of  the  whole  group,  and  cotton  pro- 
ducers as  Individual  planters — to  move  away 
Irom  some  of  the  domination  and  regimen- 
tation by  the  Federal  Government.  I  was 
greatly  pleased  when  our  com  producers  ac- 
(«pted  by  overwhelming  vote  the  challenge 
to  do  away  with  acreage  allotments  and  the 
iirtlAclal  distinction  t>etwe«n  commercial  and 
uonconunercial  areas  and  also  to  accept 
lower  and  more  realistic  support  prices.  I 
iim  proud  to  report  that  our  Florida  ccrn 
larmers  voted  97.8  percent  t<j  do  away  with 
ix>m  acreage  allotments,  leading  all  other 
States  In  the  referendvmi.  Your  organisa- 
Uon  Is  entitled  to  greatest  credit  for  the 
favorable  result  of  the  corn  election.  I  am 
convinced  that  many  cotton  producers  who 
must  soon  make  their  decisions  will  also 
choose  to  regain  much  of  their  independence 
by  increasing  their  acreage  and  accepting 
lower  price  supports.  Only  m  this  way  can 
they  make  American  cotton  compeiiuve 
ligain  in  world  markets  and  also  discourage 
tJie  speedy  growth  of  the  synthetic  indus- 
tries. In  the  case  of  rice  the  act  applied  a 
freeze  to  the  current  acreage  allotment, 
which  otherwise  faced  a  ruinous  50-percent 
cut.  and  also  permittsd  reductions  in  price 
support  after  the  first  2  year.s. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  also  increased  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  Public  L-iw  480  of  the  83d  Congrefs, 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  With  the  aid  of  this 
act  our  exports  of  iarm  products  have 
reached  an  allt.ma  high.  We  extended  the 
program  from  June  30,  1958,  to  December 
31.  1959.  at  a  rate  of  $l'j  billicn  per  yecr^ 
or  by  a  total  of  $2'4  billicn.  Tli  s  prc[;ram 
has  proved  quite  helpful  in  reducing  our 
surpluses  and  in  Improving  our  foreign 
markets,  but  I  hope  we  will  not  become 
overly  dependent  upon  it.  It  iuis  proved  U:i 
l>e  an  exceedingly  fine  emergency  measure  to 
handle  ^urplu^es,  but  it  can  never  be  re- 
garded  as  a   substitute  for   private   trading. 

It  appears  ll!:ely  that  in  the  forthcoming 
session,  Congrecs  will  allow  the  temporary 
programs  for  c  )rn.  cotton,  and  rioo  suflQ- 
clent  time  to  demonstrate  their  valu^,  but 
meantime  will  tackle  the  problems  now  faced 
by  the  other  so-called  basics — wheat,  pea- 
nuts, and  possibly  even  tobacco — and  I  hope 
tbe  final  results  there  will  be  as  encjurag- 
ing  as  the  1958  act  promises  to  be  with 
reference  to  cotton  and  corn. 

Of  this  gjoup.  wheat  is  in  tl;e  most  .--rlous 
trouble  and  will  almost  certainly  r  quire 
new  legislation.  With  in  existing  surplus  al- 
raady  on  hand  the  v.  heat  crop  this  year 
approaches  1  Va  billion  bushels — 53  percent 
larger  than  last  year's  crop  and  the  largest 
in  history.  Without  growing  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat  next  year  we  would  be  able  to 
supply  our  domestic  and  export  needs  with 
325  million  bushels  to  spare  on  July  1, 
1960. 

Probably  one  of  the  first  major  agricul- 
tural bills  to  face  us  in  the  next  Congress 
will  be  one  to  provide  for  direct  payments 
t>}  farmers  out  of  the  Federal  Treafury. 
S3vcral  similar  bills  for  this  purpose  were 
Introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
and  I  think  we  can  anticipate  their  reintro- 
duction  and  consideration  early  in  the  next 
Congress. 

It  was  about  10  years  ago  that  the  so- 
c^'.lled  Brannan  plan  of  direct  production 
payments  was  originally  proposed  and  the 
Congress  has  repeatedly  refused  to  adopt  it. 
This  latest  version  leaves  many  questions 
unanswered  and  there  are  a  multitude  of 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  favorably  acted 
u,x)n  by  the  Congress.    Among  other  things 


it  would  stimulate  production  and  bring 
about  a  gerater  surplus  to  depress  the 
market  prices,  wlilch  In  turn  wovUd  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  program  which  Is 
already  estimated  to  run  between  $8  billion 
and  tie  billion   |)er   year. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  refund  payments 
the  program  wcu.d  become  one  of  the  great- 
est political  footballs  of  all  times  and  be- 
cause the  proposed  program  is  limited  to  the 
six  basic  comm(xllties,  the  Congress  un- 
doubtedly would  be  subjected  to  strong  po- 
litical precsures.  to  Include  more  and  niore 
commodities. 

I  hope  Congres-s  will  continue  to  disapprove 
sucii  measures  tnd  will  continue  to  enact 
constructive  far;n  legislation  working  pa- 
tlejitly  st:p  by  step  toward  the  new  farm 
program  which  ro  evidently  is  required.  But 
I  cannot  emphasice  too  strongly  that  the 
existence  cf  tht  dangerous  philosophy  in 
other  fields  whicii  we  have  been  discussing, 
and  some  of  the  activities  of  the  U.8  Supreme 
Court,  the  aggressiveness  of  ultraliberat 
Members  of  Conj;ress.  labor  leaders  and  even 
some  of  our  farmers,  present  a  real  chul- 
len";e  to  every  American. 

We  may  as  w^'U  realize  that  if  Congress 
turns  to  the  lef".  generally  in  solving  other 
Imp'jrtant  national  problems,  we  must  ex- 
pect the  leftwing  philosaphy  to  prevail  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  lepc'slation. 

I  commend  the  American  Farm  Bureau  for 
Its  constant  efforts  to  help  lead  us  back  to  the 
highway  of  ba'^ic  Americanism  and  away  frcm 
the  road  which  leads  to  a  paternalistic  wel- 
fare state. 

I  commend  thu  cotton  Industry  and  corn 
producers  for  tlieir  strong  desire  shown  in 
their  suppoi-t  of  the  1958  legislation  and  in 
their  reactions  si.nce  that  time  to  alter  their 
c-urte  cway  frcni  more  and  more  Govern- 
ment assistance  and  control  and  toward  more 
freedom  and  self-reliance. 

Thanks  to  groups  such  as  this,  we  see  v.fme 
glimmer  of  hop<;  that  we  will  be  able  to 
reverse  the  trend  which  Is  leading  us  down 
the  road  to  sc>ci3lism — but  let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  it,  we  are  still  in  the  midst 
of  a  devastating  attack  in  the  name  of  so- 
called  liberalism  on  individual  and  State 
rights  intended  to  be  protected  by  the  draft- 
ers of  our  Constlt  ution.  These  attacks  must 
be  met  fearlessly   and  forcefully. 

Unquestionably  a  mighty  struggle  is  in  the 
effing  and  we  can  win  It  only  if  those  of  us 
who  feel  strongly  about  preserving  indi- 
vidual freedoms  and  private  enterprise  are 
willing  to  make  real  sacrlflces.  We  cannot 
win  it  liy  sitting  idly  by  while  ultroliberais 
sell  their  unsound  theories  to  unwitting  peo- 
ple throughout  every  economically  troubled 
araa  of  the  Nation. 

As  Individuals  I  hope  you  will  make  your 
v.ews  known  to  your  friends  and  your  ac- 
quaintances and  most  of  all  to  your  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  the  Congress. 

I  feel  partlcuUirty  close  to  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  and  I  think  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  this  is  that  for  years  you  have 
approached  problems  of  national  Importance 
with  tbe  basic  proposition  always  In  mind 
that  the  continuance  of  individual  freedom 
and  responsibility,  and  the  maintenance  of 
strong,  independent  and  responsible  State 
and  local  governments,  are  all  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  stable,  constitutional 
government. 

I  am  glad  that  you.  o\u  strongest  agricul- 
tural organization,  are  committed  to  this 
fundamental  principle  and  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  you  take  an 
active  interest  In  matters  of  general  Interest 
and  importance  outside  of  agriculture,  real- 
izing, of  course,  that  if  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  our  Nation  Is  unsound, 
agrlcultiu-e  will  suffer  along  with  everyone 
else. 

As  an  organization  you  appear  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  challimge  to  help  lead  the  way 
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back  to  our  fundamental  Constitution  and 
to  the  way  of  life  which  has  made  this  coun- 
try great.  I  hof>e  each  of  you  as  an  indi- 
vidual will  also  accept  that  challenge.  Agrl- 
cultxire  has  an  opportunity — Indeed  a  high 
responsibility — to  return  to  tlie  self-reliance 
which  has  characterized  the  American 
farmer  throughout  all  of  our  history  and 
point  the  way  to  the  return  of  all  of  our 
people  to  basic  Anaericanism.  I  wish  for  you 
the  full>^st  measure  of  success  in  your  dedi- 
cated efforts  and  I  shall  have  a  small  part 
in  working  with  yoii  to  bring  about  that 
success,  in  the  bcit  interest  of  agriculture 
and  of  all   the  American  people. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exceptionally  fine  edi- 
torial concernin"  the  speech  entitled  "A 
Statesman  From  the  Deep  South."  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  of 
December  23,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  St.atz.sman  From  the  Detp  Sottth 

A  refreshing  breath  of  true  statesmanship 
has  come  from  Florida  in  recent  days,  and 
it  is  all  the  mi  re  gratifying  because  it  Is  that 
of  a  Demi.>cr.it  spe.iklng  courageously  after 
the  recent  Dcmt.craiic  victory  in  which  many 
observers  claimed  to  see  a  mandate  for  mare 
spending,  more  li  b  ir  domination.  azKl  a 
greater  leftward  .'luit  coming  out  of  the  elec- 
tion returns. 

Senator  Spessard  L.  Holxand  obviously 
doe.'.nt  go  alonw;  uith  those  timid  souls 
wtK)  have  been  p..nlcked  Into  tlie  idea  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  now  apeiMl 
more  money  than  ever,  provide  more  "gim- 
mes" for  the  voters,  kowtow  more  crlnglngly 
to  Walter  Reuiher  and  his  cohorts,  and 
wander  still  f.irther  into  the  welfare  state 
concept. 

Addressing  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
tbe  American  Farm  Bureau  Ped^atton.  Sena- 
tor HOLL.AND  pulled  n>)  punches  in  the  arena 
of  farm  policies.  He  said  that  the  only  major 
agrlcultiu-al  crops  in  real  trouble  today  art 
"those  very  ones  which  have  been  dapcnding 
too  long  on   hi^h  price  support." 

He  enlarged  upon  this  theme  when  he  aaM 
that  it  is  clear  that  "the  rolution  to  the 
farmer's  problems  lies  in  the  direction  of 
less  Government  cui>{K>rt  and  control  ratber 
than  miore." 

He  added  The  complete  unsoundness  of 
price  supports  larpe  enough  to  Induce  farm- 
ers to  produce  crops  to  sell  to  Uncle  &un  far 
storage  has  bren  thf>r  >ughly  estabUahed. 

"Unfortunately."  he  said,  "many  of  our 
people  cannot  understand  that  they  thsm- 
selves  are  the  Federal  Government,  that  they 
pay  all  of  its  bills,  and  that  they,  the  peo- 
ple, get  nothing  free  from  their  Governm?nt. 
They  do  not  realize  that  by  looking  to  that 
Government  for  handouts — -each  of  which 
costs  them  certain  rights  and  privileges  — 
they  lose  each  time  a  little  more  of  their 
freedom,  and  that  little  by  little  they  ara 
giving  away  their  heritage." 

Mr.  HoLXAND  is  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
and  member  of  the  strategic  Senate  Appn>- 
priations  and  Agriculture  OonunlttMa.  He 
warned  his  hearers  that  the  Government 
"is  now  moving  away  from  individual  freedoaa 
aiul  initiative  toward  an  ever-enlarged  Fed- 
eral Government  and  a  labor  "supergovern- 
ment'  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  states,  local  governments,  aiMl  In- 
dividuals." 

In  the  field  of  labor-management  relations, 
he  said:  "A  real  challenge  which  m\ut  be 
met  by  organizations  such  as  this  and  tbe 
rank  and  flile  of  labor  U  that  diseloaed  by 
the  McClellan  committee,  which  has  pointed 
up  so  that  everyone  could  see,  the  appalling 
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corruption,  crime,  and  violence  which  exists 
in  the  high  circles  of  some  labor  unions. 
Gang  bosses,  goon  sqviads.  bribery,  and  em- 
bezzlement have  no  more  place  among  unlona 
than  they  have  among  our  other  American 
Institutions.  This  situation  should  cause 
great  concern  to  all  Amerlcfins  and  to  the 
>;gricultural  producers  In  particular,  be- 
cause the  trucking  Indtutry  performs  a  vital 
and  necessary  service  in  getting  a  large  part 
of  your  produce  to  the  marketplace.  An 
extended  tleup  of  this  Industry  at  harvest- 
time  could  wreck  entire  segments  of  agri- 
culture, and  bankrupt  thousands  of  farm- 
ers, as  well  as  handlers  and  processors  of 
farm  products,  throughout  the  Nation." 

Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  Oklahoma 
voters,  regardless  of  party,  wish  that  equally 
courageous  and  statesmanlike  utterances 
might  come  from  Members  of  the  Oklahoma 
delegation  In  the  House  and  Senate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE.MARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M.\ssACHt;snTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20, 1959 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  my  remarks  to  the  Greater 
Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
Lawrence.  Mass..  on  January  16,  1959: 

What  Will  Conckehs  Do? 
(Preview     of     1st     sess..     86th     Cong.,     for 

Greater  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Friday,  January   16,   1959,  Yankee  Doodle 

Restaurant) 

Greetings,  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress   went    to    work   on   January    7. 

Thousands  of  bills  will  be  Introduced. 

Within  the  next  6  or  7  months,  about 
1,000  wUt  be  enacted  into  law.  Some  will 
affect,  directly  or  Indirectly,  every  inhabit- 
ant of  the  United  States  and  its  Territories. 
A  few  will  have  some  inCuence  on  the 
economies  and  the  peoples  of  other  nations. 
A  hundred  or  more  private  bills  concerning 
immigration  cases  and  claims  a<^aln8t  the 
Government  will  touch  upon  the  lives  of 
separate  individuals. 

The  Congress  is  composed  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. On  some  issues,  their  views  will 
coincide;  on  others  they  will  differ. 
Within  each  Chamber,  and  within  each 
political  party,  there  are  different  atti- 
tudes on  social  and  economic  problems. 
Out  of  this  representative  variety,  the  final 
bill  that  is  enacted  into  Uiw  usually  re- 
flects adjustment  and  compromise. 

In  trying  to  estimate  what  Congress  is 
likely  to  do,  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Influence 
of  Its  sizable  Democratic  majority. 

In  that  context,  I  expect  8<>mewhat  larger 
appropriations  than  those  recommended  by 
the  President  In  his  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1960  that  begins  on  July  1.  1959. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  the  Congress  was 
worried  by  the  deepening  recewlon,  and  by 
the  scientific  breakthroughs  achieved  by  So- 
viet Russia  with  their  serlotis  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  challenge  to  the 
security  of  the  free  world. 

The  legislation  passed  In  1958  was  shaped 
by  our  efforts  to  overcoma  theae  problems. 

All  of  us  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
I'.ic  recession  is  largely  over,  but  there  Is  no 


letup  In  the  Commtinlst  drive  to  master  the 
space  that  surrounds  the  earth. 

Although  we  have  been  roused  from  our 
complacency,  and  are  making  efforts  to 
achieve  leadership  in  the  space  age,  there  la 
widespread  concern  that  the  administration 
Is  not  putting  enough  emphasis  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  latest  success  of  the  Russians  Is  a 
sober  reminder  that  we  are  up  against  the 
most  formidable  competition;  in  education. 
Industrial  production,  international  trade, 
and  in  scientific  progress. 

We  are  trying  to  close  the  "missile  gap" — 
which  means  that  the  Russians  are  presently 
ahead  of  us  on  this  crucial  frontier. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  if  it  comes  to  a 
choice  between  a  balanced  budget  or  an  un- 
balanced budget  that  will  not  curtail  our 
defense  needs,  there  is  no  choice.  We  cannot 
afford  to  fall  behind. 

Not  that  the  health  and  soundness  of  otir 
domestic  economy  can  be  ignored.  This  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  else  depends. 
But  economic  activity  is  on  the  rise  which 
means  that  Federal  revenues  will  Increase. 
If,  during  the  fiscal  year  that  starts  on  July 
1.  we  realize  a  prosperity  greater  than  we 
anticipate  at  the  moment,  expenditures 
somewhat  larger  than  those  recommended 
by  the  President  can  be  met  by  the  increase 
In  Federal  revenues.  Even  if  this  should  not 
happen,  we  cannot  gamble  with  national  de- 
fense Just  for  the  sake  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Some  changes  in  the  present  tax  laws  are 
probable. 

Among  these  are  faster  depreciation  on 
capital  investment  to  offset  increasing  obso- 
lescence and  inflation;  revision  of  the  rules 
on  corporate  distributions  and  adjustments, 
estates  and  trusts,  and  partnerships.  There 
will  be  a  move  to  establish  a  higher  tax  for- 
mula for  life  Insurance  companies.  Other 
Congressmen  will  push  legislation  permit- 
ting deductions  for  funds  put  aside  by  the 
self-employed  for  their  retirement. 

Powerful  lobbies  will  block  the  proposed 
reduction  in  the  27.5  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowance. 

There  will  be  proposals  to  raise  personal 
income  tax  exemptions  and  to  hike  parcel 
post  rates.  Only  the  latter  is  apt  to  go 
through. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  plugging 
tax  loopholes  and  In  spreading  the  burden  in 
a  more  equitable  manner,  but  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  any  general  revision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  can  become 
effective  t>efore  1961. 

Some  Congressmen  want  lower  interest 
rates  on  FHA  and  VA  bousing.  Others  be- 
lieve that  an  increase  of  Interest  rates  on 
mortgages  insured  under  Government  pro- 
grams is  needed  in  order  to  make  these  mort- 
gages more  appealing  to  Investors.  The 
President,  through  his  veto  power,  may  be 
the  determining  factor  on  this  issue. 

It  is  likely  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  both  approve  a  higher 
minimum  wage,  and  some  extension  of  social 
security.  Although  a  formula  to  provide  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  for  those  on  old-age 
pension  will  be  enacted  into  law  at  some  fu- 
ture date.  I  doubt  If  a  satisfactory  plan  can 
be  worked  out  at  this  session. 

In  the  area  of  lal>or  legislation,  the 
Keiuiedy-Ives  bill  to  require  financial  ac- 
counting by  unions,  and  the  free  election  of 
union  ofllcers.  Is  almost  certain  to  prevail. 

The  problem  of  transportation,  especially 
the  transportation  of  people.  Is  becoming 
more  difficult  every  day.  It  Is  not  almply  the 
question  of  enabling  people  to  travel  from 
their  homes  to  their  places  of  employment  In 
the  morning,  and  to  return  In  the  late  after- 
noon. In  our  complex  society,  transpcHrtatlon 
Is  the  clrculaticA  system  that  sustains  the 
life  of  a  modem  economy. 
■  The  Impact  of  the  automobile  is  greater 
than   we  realize,  forcing   crowded  cities  to 


acconunodate  themselves  to  It,  and  having  a 
profound  effect  upon  other  modes  of 
transportation. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  been  startled  sooner 
or  later  by  the  personal  observation  that 
there  are  more  cars  on  the  streets  than  there 
are  pedestrians  on  the  sidewalks. 

Railroads  and  btislines  and  the  merchants 
on  oiu'  main  streets  have  been  hurt  by  this 
explosive  development  in  the  numbers  and 
in  the  use  of  the  private  automobile  with  its 
resulting  complications. 

Responding  to  these  pressures,  a  previous 
Congress  had  authorized  a  Federal  program 
to  relieve  traffic  congestion  by  the  construc- 
tion of  an  expanded  interstate  highway 
system. 

Due  to  rising  costs.  Congress  may  reluc- 
tantly approve  some  but  not  all  of  the  IV2- 
cent  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  to  be 
requested  by  the  President. 

Further  aid  to  railroads,  steamship  sub- 
sidies, and  more  money  for  airport  improve- 
ments are  necessary  because  ovir  economy 
cannot  grow  without  a  modem  and  efficient 
transportation  system,  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate, to  meet  its  demands.  In  the  back- 
ground but  looming  large  is  the  need  of  fa- 
cilities-in-being for  emergency  service  to 
national  security  and  civil  defense. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  national  life 
is  the  farm  problem  or  what  to  do  with  otir 
agricultural  surpluses.  Various  experiments 
over  a  whole  generation  have  failed  to  solve 
it.  We  want  to  keep  the  farmers  In  busi- 
ness because  we  have  to.  That  means  we 
cannot  dump  their  surpluses  on  the  market 
to  send  the  prices  they  receive  for  their 
products  so  low  that  they  cannot  earn  a  liv- 
ing by  farming.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
not  Jack  up  the  price  of  food  through  ex- 
treme price  supports  for  the  farmers  at  the 
expense  of  the  consiuners.  This  is  a  very 
complex  problem  but  I  expect  that  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  will  be  moderate  In  de- 
signing a  farm  aid  prognmi. 

On  the  domestic  issues  that  do  not  Involve 
spending,  the  struggle  over  civil  rights  Is 
most  controversial. 

This  Is  an  emotional  issue  on  both  sides. 
Where  force  will  not  achieve  the  under- 
standing, and  the  cooperation,  that  are 
necessary  for  a  solution.  A  law  to  make 
church  and  school  bombings  a  Federal  crime 
will  be  passed,  for  no  self-respecting  Ameri- 
can, North  or  South,  no  matter  what  his 
religious  faith  or  his  racial  origin,  will  stand 
for  such  vicious  opposition  to  the  rights  of 
others.  Steps  will  be  taken  to  protect  the 
voting  rights  of  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups.  Congress,  however,  will  not  insist 
on  school  integration,  leaving  to  the  States 
the  responsibility  of  working  out  the  gradual 
adjustments  tuider  the  stimulus  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion. 

Different  sections  of  our  country  have  eco- 
nomic interests  which  are  of  major  Impor- 
tance to  them,  but  not  to  other  areas.  The 
Middle  West  believes  that  aid  to  agriculture 
should  have  top  priority.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  and  their  representatives,  work 
hard  to  assist  the  mining  Industry.  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  California  are  alert  In  pro- 
moting legislation  that  will  benefit  the  de- 
velopment of  their  oil  resources. 

We,  In  New  England,  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  our  textile  and  fishing 
Industries,  striving  to  protect  them  from  the 
Increasing  dangers  of  foreign  competition. 

Although  we  t)elleve  in  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  trade,  knowing  that  an  Increase 
In  commerce  among  the  nations  on  a  fairly 
competitive  basis  results  In  shared  progress, 
we  are  aware  that  our  textile  and  fishing  In- 
dustries are  being  priced  out  of  the  domestic 
market  by  low-cost  impcnta  from  abroad. 
This  is  not  reciprocal  trade  In  the  genuine 
meaning  of  the  term.  It  Is  a  form  of  ruth- 
less horsetradlng  to  open  up  foreign  markets 
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tor  ael«oted  AmarioAa  industrlM,  while  open- 
ing up  American  markett  to  foreign  products 
by  MMrlflelng  a  few  of  our  beelo  Induitrlee. 

The  InereMlng  Importa  of  foreign  textiles 
and  foreign  fish  products  Is  a  threat  to  the 
New  Sngland  eoonomy.  and  partlexUarly  that 
of  Massachuaetts. 

In  the  present  eeeslon  of  the  Congrees,  the 
New  Sngland  delegation  will  have  to  fight 
persistently,  against  formidable  odds,  to  win 
Home  measure  of  protection  for  these  em- 
battled Industries.  But  we  must  not  stop 
with  defensive  measures.  A  positive  and 
afflnnatlve  progr&m  of  aid  to  these  indus- 
tries Is  also  required  to  Improve  their  com- 
petitive position. 

The  decline  of  the  once  dominant  New 
England  textile  industry  has  left  a  gap  which 
has  been  hard  to  fill. 

The  depressed  areas,  or  labor-surplus 
areas,  have  made  valiant  efforts  to  attract 
new  and  diversified  Industries  as  replace- 
ments for  the  ones  they  have  lost. 

They  have  accomplished  much,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  they  cannot  do  the  whole  job 
on  their  own. 

Those  of  us  who  first  proposed  Federal 
legislation  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  this 
new  problem  which  will  arise  time  and  again 
in  our  changing  economy,  were  opposed  by 
those  who  resist  any  idea  that  is  new  simply 
because  it  is  new. 

But  the  public  has  been  in  a  more  recep- 
tive mood  toward  those  proposals  which  are 
designed  to  meet  problems  instead  of  avoid- 
ing them. 

At  the  risk  of  injecting  a  political  note, 
I  would  remind  you  of  the  Senator  who  was 
defeated  last  year  and  who  blamed  the 
Pi'esldent's  veto  of  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  for  the  switch  in  voter  sentiment. 

With  the  Influx  of  new  Congressmen,  re- 
flecting public  discontent  with  standpat 
policies.  I  believe  that  a  bill  that  will  pro- 
vide Federal  loans  and  minor  grants  to  help 
redevelop  labor-surplus  areas  will  be  passed 
this  year,  even  if  it  should  have  to  overcome 
another  veto. 

Related  to  this,  and  to  slum  clearance  and 
urban  renewal,  and  housing.  Is  legislation 
to  help  local  governments  in  the  develop- 
ment of  community  facilities  such  as  water 
systems,  sewers,  streets,  and  schools.  With 
the  dislocations  resulting  from  Industrial, 
military,  and  population  shifts  many  com- 
munities are  finding  it  difficult  to  provide  or 
maintain  adequate  facilities.  The  President 
is  certain  to  oppose  this  type  of  legislation. 
I  would  say  that  its  prospects  are  no  better 
than  50-50. 

The  United  States  is  spending  substantial 
sums  in  the  development  of  atomic  weapons. 
For  reasons  of  security,  the  details  are  not 
made  available  to  the  public. 

But  nuclear  energy,  applied  to  peaceful 
purposes,  holds  great  promise  for  progress 
In  many  fields.  In  the  13  years  since  the  dis- 
covery of  this  vast  potential,  the  Congress 
has  repeatedly  asked  why  greater  progress 
in  the  application  of  atomic  power  to  gen- 
erate electricity  for  industrial  and  household 
use  has  not  been  realized. 

This  is  an  Important  Issue,  and  a  sensitive 
one,  that  will  not  make  the  headlines. 

In  the  background,  however,  is  the  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  private  utilities  that  the 
Government  may  dominate  development  of 
the  atom. 

At  last  they  are  making  a  concerted  effort 
to  prove  that  they  can  do  the  job  better  than 
the  Government.     In  the  last  4  years  they 

bive  invested  more  than  $500  million  on 
atomic  projects. 

The  Congress  believes  that  more  can  and 
should  be  done,  either  through  Government 
ajsistance  or  through  pilot  plants  built  and 
operated  by  the  Government.  The  former 
method  is  preferred.  The  Congress  Is  deter- 
Uiined    to   spur   the   development   of   atomic 


power  for  peaceful  purpoeea  and  will  appro- 
prlate  funds  for  that  objective. 

The  technical  i»oblems  to  be  solved  before 
atomic  energy  can  compete  with  the  fossil 
fuels  are  dlfflcult.  but  the  advantages  to  be 
reaped  are  even  greater.  Congress  wanta  to 
accelerate  the  program. 

The  economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe 
Is  an  encouraging  fact  that  has  helped  to 
strengthen  the  free  world's  position.  This 
has  been  accomplished,  in  part,  by  the  as- 
sistance we  have  given  to  them.  Now  that 
their  need  is  much  less,  economic  aid  to 
them  will  be  reduced.  Some  of  our  South 
American  neighbors,  however,  are  having;  dif- 
ficulties, and  It  may  be  necessary  to  bolster 
their  economies. 

Under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1058,  Congress  recognized  the  special  prob- 
lems which  handicap  small-  and  medium- 
sized  firms.  Under  the  Johnson-Patman  Act 
It  is  setting  up  a  system  whereby  they  will  be 
able  to  obtain  equity  and  long-term  debt 
financing,  heretjfore  unavailable,  from  any 
governmental  lending  authority,  or  through 
financial  institutions. 

As  Representative  Wright  Patman,  co- 
author of  the  bill,  told  the  House,  this  legis- 
lation has  two  goals: 

•'First,  the  individual  investment  decisions 
should  not  be  made  by  a  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington, but  by  local  businessmen  who  will 
be  backing  their  decisions  with  substantial 
amounts  of  their  own  money. 

"The  second  f;oal  of  the  sjrstem  is  that  it 
should  provide  lor  private  capital  to  come  in 
and  take  over  complete  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  system." 

The  Small  Business  Committee,  and  the 
Committee  on  Eanking  sind  Currency  of  the 
House  win  make  investigations  and  studies 
of  further  practical  aids  to  small  business. 
It  is  possible  thi^t  an  expanded  aid  program, 
moderate  in  scale,  may  come  up  for  a  vote 
at  this  session. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  administra- 
tion win  try  to  curtail  the  program  of  vet- 
erans' benefits,  but  I  am  certain  that  it 
will  not  succeed. 

There  are  sincere  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  Congress.  To  draw  the  line  be- 
tween that  which  is  necessary  for  the  Na- 
tion and  that  which  is  merely  desirable  is 
not  as  easy  as  it  may  sound.  In  making  up 
our  minds,  we  cannot  ignore  political  con- 
siderations, or  the  necessity  of  being  guided 
by  an  informed  public  opinion. 

There  is  no  official  within  the  administra- 
tion, and  no  Member  of  Congress  who  can 
accurately  foresee  what  the  situation  will  be 
as  we  come  up  to  the  presidential  and  con- 
gressional campaigns  of  1960. 

The  administration  Is  shaping  Its  policies 
In  the  belief  that  a  balanced  budget  will  in- 
sure prosperity  and  peace,  and  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  electorate  in  1960. 

The  Congress,  that  is.  a  majority  of  its 
Members,  is  not  against  a  balanced  budget. 
After  taking  stock  of  conditions,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  most  Members  will  agree 
that  we  cannot  afford  the  risk  of  a  near 
budget  that  would  cramp  our  progress  and 
Imperil  our  security. 
Llpservlce  to  education  Is  not  enough. 

When  our  survival  depends  more  and  more 
on  scientific  and  technological  skills,  what 
was  good  enough  in  the  past  is  not  suf- 
ficient today. 

A  major  effort  Is  required  to  expand  and 
improve  our  educational  system. 

New  classrooms,  laboratories,  research  fa- 
cilities, and  BCholarshlpe  mtist  be  provided. 
We  must  raise  tlie  prestige,  the  Incentives, 
and  the  rewards  for  the  teaching  {vofession 
commensurate  with  our  country's  urgent 
need  for  the  very  best. 

Congress  means  buslneee  on  this  com- 
pelling issue. 

Dozens  of  bills  have  already  been  Intro- 
duced dealing  exclusively  with  aids  to  educa- 


tion. We  are  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
many  American  high  school  students  would 
probably  flunk  a  Russian  high  school  ex- 
amination In  mathematlca,  and  In  the  sci- 
ences. We  Intend  to  stimulate  and  assist  In 
the  building  of  an  improved  educational  sys- 
tem that  will  not  only  develop  the  mental 
capacities  of  our  youth,  but  will  teach  them 
to  appreciate  as  never  before  the  right*  and 
responslblltiee  of  freedom. 

There  are  no  escalators  to  progreas  and 
security. 

In  this  fast  changing  world.  Individuals  as 
well  as  nations  need  ever  more  knowle<lge 
and  better  equipment  to  prevail  over  the 
deadly  challenge  of  conmiunlsm. 

Last  year  we  were  facing  up  to  the  eco- 
nomic recession  and  to  the  serious  fact  that 
we  were  behind  the  Russians  in  missile  de- 
velopment. 

We  are  leaving  the  recession  behind  us  as 
there  are  definite  signs  of  economic  recovery 
in  January  1959. 

But  we  are  still  behind  the  Soviet  in 
rocket  technology  and  in  space  exploration. 

As  a  people  we  have  always  stressed  the 
value  of  comijetltlon,  but  In  this  critical 
area  we  do  not  seem  to  realize  what  Is  at 
stake. 

One  or  two  or  six  months  from  now  we 
will  be  thrilled  by  the  news  of  a  D  8. 
success  In  the  pioneering  of  space,  and  we 
will  br.sk  in  self-satisfaction  until  the  Rus- 
sians rocket  a  man  into  space  far  beyond  the 
earth  and  bring  him  back. 

Then  we  will  look  for  someone  to  blame. 

Not  realizing  that  complacency  Is  our  worst 
enemy. 

We  cannot  stand  still,  content  with  the 
familiar  routines  because  neither  life  nor 
hiftory  will  mark  time. 

We  have  only  to  lock  at  the  experience  of 
our  own  community  to  learn  that  we  must 
keep  up  with  progress.  For  generations,  tex- 
tiles was  the  dominant  Industry.  We  had  be- 
come so  adjusted  to  It  that  we  could  not 
foresee  the  day  when  the  economic  base  of 
Greater  Lawrence  would  be  entirely  differ- 
ent, yet  within  a  few  years  the  pattern  has 
been  completely  altered.  The  old  textile 
giants  have  gone;  and  are  being  replaced  by 
young  and  vigorous  and  growing  industries. 

It  is  so  with  our  Nation. 

The  population  and  its  needs  are  expand- 
ing. 

And  our  responsibilities  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  are  increasing. 

To  meet  these  the  sttttudes.  the  Instru- 
ments, and  the  yardsticks  of  1939 — or  1029 — 
are  obsolete. 

The  great  virtue  of  freedom  is  Its  flexibility. 

We  have  seen  this  at  work  In  American  in- 
dustry which  Is  never  content  with  things  as 
they  are. 

In  1940,  nuclear  energy  was  only  a  math- 
ematical equation  on  the  blackboards  of  the 
scientists. 

In  1956.  Americans  would  laugh  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  man  would  soon  be  able  to  send 
rockets  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  into 
space. 

In   1959  both  are  accomplished  facts. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  administration  Is 
reluctant  to  make  the  hard  decisions,  and 
to  exert  the  leadership  that  is  required  to 
provide  for  genuine  progress  and  security. 

This  Is  human  but  unrealistic. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  the  budget  If 
going  to  t>e  slashed  by  billions,  and  that  a 
generous  tax  reduction  wUl  be  approved 
soon,  and  overwhelmingly.  This  is  the  news 
that  we  would  prefer  to  hear. 

But.  to  quote  the  President  himself  in  his 
recent  state  of  the  Union  message,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  question  which  la  "as  old 
as  history."  whether  a  government  based 
upon  liberty  can  endure  when  it  la  cease- 
lessly challenged  by  a  dictatorship  with 
growing  economic  and  military  power. 
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The  Congress  is  not  satisfied  with  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  development  In  our  missile  and 
spsoe  exploration  programs. 

There  is  widespread  feeling  among  the 
Members  that  we  are  not  doing  enough. 

Therefore,  on  this  issue  which  will  over- 
.>hadow  all  others,  the  CX>ngress  will  vote 
larger  appropriations  than  the  Prealdent 
deems  necessary,  and  will  inaist  on  a  major 
and  sustained  program  that  will  regain  and 
h:-ld  the  lead  for  the  United  States. 


Even  though  there  are  many  new  and  lib- 
eral Members  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  do  not  anticipate  a  runaway  spend- 
ing spree.  Under  the  knowing  and  experi- 
enced guidance  of  Speaker  Sam  RATauair, 
and  Majority  Leader  John  McCoaMACK,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  first  session  will  legislate  a 
program  that  will  basically  suit  the  Nation's 
needs. 

It  will  not  be  a  timid  session  nor  a  reckless 
one. 


But  the  Congress  will,  In  the  year  of  1959— > 
and  to  the  best  of  lU  ability— do  those  things 
which  must  be  done  under  the  mandate  call- 
ing for  the  up-to-date  programs  and  the 
courageous  leadership  that  it  received  from 
the  people  last  November. 

For  It  *8  aware  that  a  big.  and  growing,  and 
changing  nation  like  ours  must  not  fall  be- 
hind the  pace  of  history  as  It  is  being  made 
today. 


SENATE    ' 

Wkdnksdvy,  Jantahy  21,  10.19 

The  Senate  met  at  11:45  o'clock  ajn. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer :  j 

Our  Father  God,  midst  ell  the  busy 
.shuttles  of  legislation,  as  here  is  woven 
the  fabric  of  law  and  order,  nourishing 
and  shielding  the  life  of  our  democracy, 
may  we  not  be  so  enmeshed  in  the  imme- 
diate mechanics  of  our  tasks  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  total  pattern  shown  in  the 
mount  of  vision. 

And  now  at  this  altar  of  the  Nation's 
faith  we  lift  up  the  deep  concern  of  the 
citizens  of  Alaska  as  they  gaze  with 
anxioiis  eyes  upon  the  latest  star  which 
shines  in  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  as 
their  young  Governor,  with  all  his  ra- 
diant visions  of  the  future,  fights  for  his 
life  in  a  western  hospital.  We  would  Join 
the  representatives  of  this  far-stretching 
part  of  our  America  in  intercession  that 
there  may  be  the  healing  of  the  seamless 
dress  beside  that  bed  of  pain;  and  that, 
within  Thy  will,  the  dedicated  ministries 
of  doctors  and  nurses  may  be  Thy  hu- 
man channels  for  his  rctstoration  to 
health  and  to  dedicated  sei-vice  to 
Alaska  and  the  Nation  to  which  he  has 
pledged  his  all.  We  ask  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  Physician.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  January  20. 1959.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Philip  W.  Bonsai, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
^  ler,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Cuba,  vice  Earl 
::  T.  Smith,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Cjinmittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Mills  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Forand  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  King  of  California, 
Mr.  Reed  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son of  Pennsylvania  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  172,  85th  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
McMiLL.fN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  To  Investigate 
Matters  Pertaining  to  the  Growth  and 
Expansi^on  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  3)  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 25.  1959,  as  National  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Week. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  the  usual  morning  hour  for 
the  introduction  of  bills  and  the  trans- 
action of  other  routine  business,  with 
statements  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
12:10  it  be  in  order  for  the  Chair  to  de- 
clare a  recess,  in  order  that  Senators 
may  assemble  and  march  to  the  other 
body,  for  a  Joint  meeting,  and  that  the 
recess  be  taken  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
a  substantial  number  of  Members  are 
present,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  what  the  legislative  program  will 
be  for  tomorrow,  and  possibly  for  the 
next  day  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Only  yester- 
day the  Senate  entered  an  order  com- 
pleting tha^mmittee  assignments.  So 
far  as  I  aminformed,  we  plan  no  legis- 
lation this  week.  I  would  be  agreeable 
to  having  the  Senate  go  over  as  long  as 
it  can  without  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  other  body;  and  following  the  joint 
meeting  I  shall  work  out  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  some  plan 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Very  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  All  Sena- 
tors may  be  on  notice  that  we  do  not  ex- 
pect any  yea-and-nay  votes  this  week; 
I  should  not  think  there  would  be  any 
for  several  days  yet,  because  the  com- 
mittees are  Just  being  formed,  and  they 
will  have  to  be  given  time  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  then  to  report  bills. 


REPEAL  EXCISE  TAXES  ON  TRANS- 
PORTATION—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners  has  urged  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  on  transpor- 
tation. The  Lions  Club  of  Welch,  W. 
Va.,  through  its  secretary,  has  sent  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  to  me.  I  submit 
it  and  ask^-that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution     bt    National     Association     op 
Railroad     and     Utilities     Commissioners 
Urging  Repeal  of  Excise  Taxes  on  Com- 
munication Services  and  Transportation 
OF  Peksons,  Adopted  November  20,   1958 
Whereas  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  public 
utility    and    transpwrtatlon     services    were 
initially  levied  or  greatly  increased  during 
World  War  II  to  help  defray  wkt  costs  and 
to  discourage  unnecessary  use  of  such  serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas  Congress  has  acted  to  remove  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  discriminatory 
tax  biirden  on  public  utility  and  transpor- 
tation services  by  elimination  of  excise  taxes 
on  the  use  of  electrical  energy  and  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  and  property:  and 
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Whereas  today,  13  yean  after  oeasatlon  of 
hostilities,  the  excise  taxes  on  communica- 
tion senrlces  and  the  for-hlre  transportation 
of  persons  are  still  In  effect  and  are  continu- 
ing to  discourage  the  public  use  of  these 
services  which  are  now  the  only  services, 
regulated  or  unregulated,  against  which  any 
Federal  excise  taxes  are  levied;  and 

Whereas  a  committee  of  the  85th  Congress 
rejected  a  proposal  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  have  continued  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  local  telephone  service 
at  a  lesser  rate  and  which  also  would  have  re- 
quired the  imposition  of  the  balance  of  this 
unpopular  tax  by  the  Individual  States  as  a 
^  means  of  financing  a  proposed  transfer  to  the 

k  States  of  certain  activities  completely  unre- 

*  la  ted  to  communication  services;  and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Federal-State  Action 
Cksmmittee  has  recommended  that  Congress 
authorize  distribution  for  a  period  of  6  years. 
40  percent  of  the  present  Federal  excise  tax 
on  local  telephone  service  to  the  States  In 
such  amounts  as  to  provide  revenues  equiva- 
lent to  140  percent  of  Federal  grants  now 
being  made  to  the  respective  States  to  carry 
on  vocational  eductaion.  and  to  construct 
facilities  for  abatement  of  water  pollution. 
^  which  are  completely  unrelated  to  communi- 
cations services;  and 

Whereas  the  proposal  of  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Action  Committee  would  tend  to  cause 
the  States  to  pass  laws  Imposing  excise  taxes 
on  local  telephone  service  and  would  tend  to 
make  such  taxes  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax 
structure  of  both  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  discriminatory  excise 
taxes  on  communication  and  transportation 
services  are  not  in  the  public  interest,  that 
such  taxes  should  not  continue  to  be  levied 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  any  similar  tax 
on  communications  should  not  be  levied  by 
the  individual  States  against  the  users  of 
this  essential  service  as  a  means  of  financing 
specific  programs  which  bear  no  relation  to 
the  service  taxes;  and 

Resolved  further,  That  Congress  is  hereby 
petitioned  to  terminate  the  discriminatory 
excise  taxes  on  communication  and  trans- 
portation services  at  the  earliest  possible 
date;   and 

Resolved  further.  That  the  special  com- 
mittee on  repeal  of  excise  taxes,  the  com- 
mittee on  legislation,  and  the  legal  officers 
of  the  association  are  hereby  authorized  to 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  association  before 
any  committee  of  Congress  at  any  hearing 
which  may  be  hereafter  held  upon  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  the  above  matters  and 
to  take  such  further  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
association  in  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  taxes  on  both  communication  services 
and  transportation   of   persons. 


PROPOSED  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS— RESOLUTION 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  10, 
which  would  establish  a  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  Senate  structure. 
I  have  received  a  resolution  from  the 
Department  of  West  Virginia  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Affairs  endorsing  the  pro- 
posal for  a  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. I  submit  the  resolution  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Rules  and  Administration,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  ^n  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

Jakuabt  18.  1969. 
Hon.  jKmnKos  RaifDOLPH, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Builditg.  * 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Resolution   to  establish   a  Veterans'   Affairs 
Committee  in  the  U.S.  Senate 

Whereas  the  United  States  does  not  have  a 
Veterans'  Affaire  Committee;  and 

Whereas  the  veteran  population  of  the 
United  States  comprises  of  some  22  million 
citizens  and  tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
feel  that  this  large  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion should  be  represented  by  n  Veterans' 
Affairs   Committee   in    the   US.  Senate;    and 

Whereas  vet<rans  legislation  is  given  to 
Senate  committees  that  are  already  over- 
loaded with  preiaing  legislation  and  therefore 
they  do  not  havi;  the  time  to  give  the  veterans 
legislation  the  proper  attention:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by    he  Department  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,    in    conjerence   assembled    in   Elkins, 
W.Va..  this   nti  day  of  January   1959.  That 
we  do  hereby  gj  on  record  as  favoring  a  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  Committee  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and    that   copUs   of   this   resolution    be   for- 
warded immediately  by  telegram  to  Senators 
Jennings    Ran:>olph    and    Robesit   C.    Btbd, 
requesting  their  support  of  such  a  bill. 
Ralph  Stump. 
Adjutant,  Department  of  West  Virginia, 
VFW. 

South  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

John   H.  Moore. 
Commander,  Department  of  Wesi  Vir- 
ginia. VtW. 

East  Huntincton,  W.  Va. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PERSONNEL  AND  FUNDS 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  123. 
80th  Congress,  1st  session,  the  following 
reports  were  rt?ceived  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate : 

January  9,  1959. 

Committee  orr  Astronauticai,  and  Space 

Sciences 

(Under   authority  of  S.  Res.  256.   agreed   to 

Feb.  6,  1958) 
To  the  Secretaht  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress.  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profesision.  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  perliid  from  July  1  to  December 
31.  1958.  togethur  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
(also  includes  retroactive  compensation 
Jan.  1  through  .Tune  30,  1958.  as  authorized 
by  law)  : 


Name 


Dr.  nion  P.  Wlbson 

Mary  Rita  (hillfoylc. 
Janie  E.  .Mo^n 


Prof«^sion 


Tpchnlcal  coordina- 
tor. 

As-slstant  clerk 

Ro5!Mrch     assLstant 
frotu  .Nov.  4. 


Total 

Ml.iry 

receive*! 


$4. 073.  39 

2.  KM  32 
530  62 


Funds  available  for  f  xpendlture  at  tx^lnnlnu 
of  i>»-ri(K! $40,  476.  54 

Additional  funds  autdorUpd  during  period  o 


Total  avallaMi'  for  expenditure  durlnx 

rxTlod 40.  476  .M 

Expended  during  period 12.874  Ni 


Balance  avalUble  for  expenditure  st 
end  Of  period 27.802.01 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson . 

Chairman. 


Jaitdabt  1. 1BS9. 
Agucttltuee    aars 


Committxx    on 

TO  the  Sbcextabt  or  tkb  Sxmatb: 

The  above-mentioned  commlttae,  pur*uant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congr«w,  itt 
■esslon,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  e«ch 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its  >ut>oommltt«es 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31.  1958.  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
(including  retroactive  compensation  from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1958)  : 


N:inie 


Profc^lon 


Harkrr  T   St.'inton 

Henry  J.  ("awui      

Ci'tvi  Si    M<i'i:«'r 
J.iiiM  s  M     K.ii.l.ill. 
HrllV   Nt     .Mil-aitl 

Hl-.imh.'  .M.  (iH«rif. 
HiUii  .V.  .Mill.r 


Profe"!nnftl  rtalT 
luemlier 

.do 

Chipf  clerk 

.\s^i-^t  ii\t  (  liM'f  clerk 

("l('ri<-:il  a.s.sl>t.int  .. 

.       .do 

...   .do 


Total 

S'lliU-y 

rroelved 


WW): 

7.  Vr,.  17 

«.Mn(.  wt 

^  70B  10 
:i,  44(1  74 
4,  IHO.  M 
3,37V(W 


Kuni!!  availaMe  ftir  pj(>en'tilure  at  beginning 

ot\xt\oi\  ,  til. 770  M 
.\d<liiional  funil.t  I'.ilhorluil  during  period 

Total  avalliiMe  for  oTjx'ndituiT  durlilf 

ixrlo.1  .  1I,370<W 

Kiiiemli'l  cliirmp  iierloti 1,744.45 

Biilano-   aviiiUMe    (or   rtpendlture  st 
end  u(  (uriiMl ....       B.  i34. 24 

ALLEN    J.    BlXXmEB. 

CKatrtnan. 

Jamvamy  I.  1050. 
Committee  on  AppsonuanoiffE 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  CongrMs.  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it^imd  its  subcommittees 
(including  retroactive  compensation  from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30,  19.58)  : 


Name 


Fvcmrd  H   Smith 

'rhoma.1  J.  Soott    

KrancLs  .s    Hewitt  

Kdniuixl  T    Kinif. 
Kenneth  J.  IlouiMjuet 


Karl  W.  Pooiicr 

William  J    l)c:«-hiii m 
Herman  K    1  )o\*  my 
I/«v)i)iiril  E    KiUitf'is 
hic  K.  (ionj-iilf.s. 
William  J.  Kenne«ly, 

Jr 
("ceil  r    McDanlel  ... 
Harold  K    .Vlerrick  ... 
Mamie  L.  Mircn 
Vorley  .M     licirosKl    . 
Knvmond  1,.  Scha/iT.. 
John  .\1.  Wil.Tk 
Wllli.im  W    Woodruff 

(lloriii  S    Huthind  

Vlrtfiniii  I)    ("lUToll  ... 

lycon  DeVille 

.Mildred  1,.  Kowlkes.. 

Sally  I.   Heath 

Jiuby  {'.  llutchlnson. 


Profession 


Rehul  H.  Mchola 

Mary  I^ouise  Vauglin 

Franklin  D.  Dryden.. 

Paul  J   CotUT 

Alonzo  n.  (loniales... 

Maurice  P.  Pujol 

Gardner  C.  Turner 


rhief  clerk 

.VsHi.stunt  chief  clerk 
.V8.iL<ilai)t  clerk 

.do  

l'r(if<'.s.<iionai  stsfl 
ni«iiit>er. 

.       .|.. 

....'lo 

do        

do 

do        

Profr«sional 
slatr  member 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

do  

.-..<lo 

do 

Clerical  aic^istant  ... 

do       

do 

...  ilo 


do 

Clerical  asslsUtut  (to 
Oct.  31). 

Clerical  a.<(5lMnnt 

Clerical  fufbtant 
(from  Nov    1 1. 

etafT  member  (ret- 
roactive i>ay ». 

5ta(T  member  (from 
Sent  .11 

Staff  member .... 

.-.do 

do 


Total 

nlnry 

received 


I8.8W.S7 

8.  SHU.  76 
8,  04.^.  73 
7.CI7  72 
8.04A.73 

8.  170.  M 
7.  192  m 
K,  1)4.'..  rj 
7.fil7,  72 

7.  5  JO.  71 
7.817.72 

8.  04.^.  73 
8, ()4  J.  73 
5,575.41 
7.  242  9fi 
7,  617.  72 
7.457.17 
R,  04.V  73 
3.  2.Vi.  77 
3.  aw.  77 
S.  132.46 
3.  25.S  77 
3.n(«.  14 
2.0^11 

3,  2V..  77 
1.  2.VI.  58 

2S1.  40 

4,727.38 

4.HSH.m 
7. 018. 00 
8.045.73 
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Janttart  1.  1959. 
CoMMrrTEX  on  Appropriations 
To  the  Secret  ART  or  the  Senate  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  on  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  during  the  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31.  1958.  together  with 
the  funds  available  to  and  expended  by  it 
;.nd  Its  subcommittees: 

VIHf  EI.LANEOrii    EXI-KNSES 

rn.'i|)i'iii!id  haliiiice  of  amount  authorized 
liv  l^'LM-'latlve  .\|>|>ro|>riiillon  Acl.  )4*5».  a-S 
.if  June  ;«l,  1».'* $53.1.  .'AV  20 

.\iiu)iiiit  I  xrxii'Ji'"!  July  I  to  IX'C.  31.  1658...        2,151.80 


B:ilance   uneiriended   a.s   of   Dec   31. 

l«,Vi 33.1.  433.  .10 


t'tiiAIxnili'd  hilance  of  nnioiint  authorlz.*^! 
Iiv  Kior(.'imi/.:iIii([i  .\ct  (or  s.Mli  CinR..  as 
nf  .liiri.' :♦!.  ri.> K.240fiO 

A'liiili'iiiiil  ;iulh..iiZ,ilioii  by  8.  Res.  til5 l.\ («).(« 


Total  iiv;ill:itili'  for  exin'ililillire    .    .. 
Airioiiiit  exi>en(l>'d  July  1  to  I>ec.  31.  WHH 


23,  240  (iO 
13.  330  TV 


I'nexrxnded  baliince  a.*;  of  Dec.  31,  l«i.^  »,  «09. 81 

AnuMint  authorizi-il   hy   I.«'i:isl,illv()  Appro- 

l.ri.ition  Act.  ly.W 3H(I,  («)<).  110 

Amount  cxin'n'lcil  .lulv  1  to  Dec.  31,  l!t5». .  2.'i.  .'•k..  .S3 


B;il:incc   uncxiM-ndi-d   a."!  of  1  cc.   31, 

H»5» 3rA  733-47 

Carl  Hatden. 

I      Chairman. 


December  31,   1958. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  toUil  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31.  1958.  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
(including  retroactive  compensation  Janu- 
ary 1  to  June  30,  1958)  : 


N:ime 

Profess  on 

Total 

sriliry 

reciMved 

.\lWin.s<)n.  HcrN-rt  .">. . 
Hi-l.ii'u.  Kcnnilli  K... 

A.s.si.st:wit  chief  clerk. 
I'rofi'ssinnal  stiifl 

is,  2M.16 
K,  17(1.  til 

Brkswcll  T.  Edward, 

Jr 
D.intrlc,  Mtturlne  K.. 
Dardcu.  William  K   . . 

mtinU'r. 
...do 

h,  170.  61 

Clerical  a.ssLttanf .. 
I'rod'.v-ioiial  stall 

X  44(1  79 
\  hT.i.  01 

Krnncovltch,  Vlririnia 

iihiiiIht. 
Clerical  ns.'ilj.tHnt 

2.885.  W> 

Joliii.son,  Kilna  K 

W.lkcr.  Mary  M 

Winpilc.  Ilarry  L..  Jr. 

....do 

.do 

Chief  clerk    

;t,  4U4.  53 
H,  .(17.  47 
h,  170.  61 

CaBL    HATOBf, 

Chairman, 


Fund.s  available  for  exix-nditure  at  l>efrlnnin(f 

of  |N-riod $6,087.09 

Additional  funds  authorized  during  iicriod 

Total  available  for  exix-nditutc  during 

IHTlod  .. 6,607.09 

Eipendcd  (luring;  period 2,  G-SS.  41 

Balanrt'  available  for  exix'nditure  at  end 
of|»frlod 4,041. (» 

Richard  B.  Rosseix, 

Chairman. 

January  2, 1959. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
preparedness  investigating  hubcommittex 
Tn  the  Secretart  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
:u.  1958.  together  with  the  funds  available 
tu  and  expended  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 


(including    retroactive    compensation    from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1958) : 


Totol 

Kame 

Profession 

salary 
received 

Bush,  Morris  W 

In  vestif^tor 

$4,858.88 

Byles,  E.  M.,  Jr 

Investigator  (from 
Dec.  ».  1958). 

.'i.W  18 

Canaday,  Alyoe  D 

Clerical  assistant 

2.824.17 

Cooper,  OenevUn-e  ... 

Secretary 

3.  2<J3.  96 

French,  .Stuart  P      ... 

Special  counsel 

6.009.80 

Frit'doiilMTE,  Konald.. 

Attorney 

5,  497.  42 

(Jille.is.  Hen  J  

do 

5,6S1..W 

H.irtfor'l.  Curolyn  O.. 

Stenogrnphcr 

2.392.56 

Horwiti,  Soli.s 

Couns<'l 

8.  1  b»  96 

Jeffries,  Jo  Ann  V 

Clerk. typist 

2,  .MS.  87 

Mc(»illicuddy. 

Attorney.. 

6,  066.  06 

Daniel  K.,  Jr. 

Mcpherson,  Uarry  C. 

Attorney-investi- 
gator (retnmclive 
puy  to  Jan.  31). 

65.49 

Mill.r,  ^Ta^v  M 

.Stcn'Tr.ipher 

2.  700  85 

Seal.  KoNrt  M   

.Attorrii'v       

4.  U.")?.  .•« 

Toskes,  Philip  J 

Invest leator  fri'tro- 
active  pay  to 
Mar.  Zi). 

163.01 

W;ill:ice,  Tnomivs  H  .. 

Inve<tiirator    

2,  444  SS 

Wilson,  (ilell  P 

As'iistant  clerk 
(retr  liwtive  pay 
to  .Mar.  2ti). 

144  'ir, 

Funds  availuMe  for  exix-nditure  at  bcRinning 

of  p-ii  .1  .     .  $138,  970  04 

Ad.liti  nuil  fund.s  auf  hori7.<'d  during  fHTiod  .  0 

Total  available  f<ir  exiK'iiditure  during 

I)eri'>d 13**.07n04 

Exp''ndcd  during  jxTiod     62,6.50.24 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at 

end  of  i»<rii>d .    76,319.80 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

Chairman. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Chairman,  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee. 

January  15.  1959. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON   Banking   and   Citrrency 

To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
(Including  retroactive  compensation  for  the 
period  January  1  through  June  30,  as  author- 
ized by  law)  : 


Total 

Kame 

Profession 

salary 
received 

John  H.  Yingling 

Chief  clerk 

$8, 8K9. 99 

KolMTt  A.  Wallace 

PtafT  director 

8,  580.  79 

Paul  Cvr 

A'J'^i.stant  clerk 

8,  U*.  60 

James  U.  Csish,  Jr 

Profes.=ional  '^talT 
member. 

8, 168.  60 

Donald  I..  Rogers 

Counsel  (to  .Sept. 

30). 

4,  425.  72 

Matthew  Hnle  . .   

Counsel.     .     

8,  O.Vi.  12 

Henrirtta  S.  Ch:ise 

Clerical  assistant 

4.119.00 

Florence  Harr.       

do. 

.■<,810.72 

Paulini-  C.  Brain 

do 

:(,  749.  07 

Caro  M    Pugh.. 

do - 

3.  749. 07 

Funds  available  for  exix-ndlture  at  beginning 

of  i>eriod . ...  $2,  100.  89 

Additional  funds  authorised  during  period 0 


Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

IxTkxl       2,100.89 

Exi)onded  tlurirg  period... 1, 487.  45 


Balance  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
of  period .  .        613.44 

J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

,  Chairman. 

January  15, 1959. 
Committee  on  Bakking  and  Currency 

(8.  Res.  214,  agreed  to  Feb.  5,  1958) 
To  the  Secretary  op  the  Senate  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 


session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  IDecem- 
ber  31.  1958.  together  with  the  funds  avail- 
able to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subcom- 
mittee (including  retroactive  compensation 
for  the  period  January  1  through  June  30,  as 
authorized  by  law)  : 


Total 

Name 

Profession 

s'.liry 
roevlved 

Arthur  J.  Wilson 

Staff  assistant 

$.';,.'i7.'-.4i 

Olln  Cavness 

do 

.^  K.3.  44 

William  Field     

do 

3.(127  24 

Reginald  W.  Barne-s.. 

Assistant  counsel 
(from  Oct.  n. 

2,  528.  43 

Charles  L.  Egenroad.. 

Prnfes.s:anal  staff 
memr.er  (from 
Oct.  20). 

2. 9.S4.  26 

Matthew  Hale 

.\.s.si.>;laat  courLsel 
(retr(i;ictivc  pay 
Jan.  1  to  Jan.  31). 

113.48 

Kimds  available  for  cxi>onditure  at  beginning 

ofperiod .    $59,.^'il.47 

Additional  funds  authorized  during  i)eriod  ..  0 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

IMTiod .S9.  .ISl.  47 

E.\ix'nded  during  period 21. 877. 13 

Balance   available   for  expenditure   at 
eud  ofperiod 37,674.34 

J.    W.    FULBRIGHT. 

Chairman. 

January  15, 1959. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cuskency 

StrBCOMMITTEX    ON    HOUSING 

(S.  Res.  207.  agreed  to  Feb.  5,  1958) 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  EUbmits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
dtirlng  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
(including  retroactive  compensation  for  the 
period  January  1  through  June  30,  as  author- 
ized by  law) : 


Total 

Name 

Profession 

salary 
received 

Jack  Carter 

Staff    director     (to 

$2,761.35 

Aug.  20). 

ATilton  P.  Semer 

Chief  counsel 

8.170.  .Vi 

Dean  F.  Cromer 

Staff  assistant 

6.387  12 

Carl  A.  S.  Coan. 

Research  director 

6,  280.  10 

Dudley  L.  G'.N'eal,  Jr. 

Assistant  counsel 

5.  44.V  46 

Clarence  R.  Jacobs 

Investigator 

3, 995.  67 

Mildred  Mitchel 

Clerical  assistant 

3,  194  U 

Doris  I.  Thomas 

do 

3,009.14 

Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  begiiming 

offK-rioi - $50.58.3.69 

Additional  funds  authorized  during  period...  0 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period 56,  .)83.  69 

Expended  during  period 42,  571.  07 


Balance  available   for  ex7>enditure  at 
end  of  [teriod 14,01Z  62 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman. 

January  7, 1959. 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

To  the  Secretaby  or  the  Senate  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  repmrt  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31.  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 


i. 


i!h. 


I 


u  '■ 
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January  21 


(and  ntrometl^n  compensation  January  1  to 
JuiM  SO,  1Q68.  M  authorised) : 


Name 

Profi>«ei<m 

Total 
salary 

Lm  a.  Caaey 

Ch»rtes  W.  Lm 

William  P.  QuUedc*.. 

Doiiald  P.  Foldman... 

Rath  W.  Bryant 

Arlene  B.  Wmiams... 
CarolynB.  BeU 

Cbtefelerk 

AssisUntafaMtlerk. 
ProfMslonal    staff 
member. 

do 

Ctortcal  asslsUnt.... 

do 

Clerical  aMlatant 
(from  July  7). 

18,889.97 
4,48at.83 
8,580.76 

6, 226.  fi2 
4,  ISO.  64 
4.  ISO.  64 
2,174.71 

Funds  arailable  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  period $5,505.53 

Additional  funds  authorized  during  period — 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period 5.50.V.S3 

Expended  during  period -— 675.86 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
of  period...- ---     4,H29.67 

Alan  Bible, 

Chairman. 

Janttakt  12,  1959. 
coicmittex  on  financk 

To  the  Sbcsxtart  of  thz  Senatx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress.  1st 
■ewlon.  aubmlta  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1968,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
(Including  retroactive  compensation  from 
Jantiary  1  to  June  30. 1958)  : 


Name 


Elizabeth  B.  Sprinper. 
Evelyn  R.  Thomjison. 

Betty  Mae  Tapy 

Sandra  Everly 

Jesse  R.  Nichols 

Serge  N.  Benson 


Samuel  D.  Mellvraln.. 


Rsginald  Barnes. 


ProfPS"'lon 


Chie:  clerk- 

Clcriral  a.<islstant.. 

do. 

do. 


Document  clerk 

Profps-sloiial  stall 

memN'r. 
Professional  stalT 

DieiiilxT  (to  Aug. 

IS). 
Profpsslonnl  staff 

member  (to  Sept. 

30). 


Total 

s.-\I.iry 

reci'ivcMl 


$7.  .iin.  71 
4,  mo.  fri 

4,  ISO.  M 
3.0119.  14 
3,  50-2.  41 
8.  170.  30 

2,812.58 


2.988.14 


Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  hejrinnins: 

ofperiod --.  $10,122.81 

Additional  funds  authorized  during  period   


Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period 10, 122.  81 

Expended  during  period 3,  (Ml.  2t' 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
ofperiod 7,081.62 

Harrt  F.  Btbd, 

Chairman. 

JANT7ART  19,   1959. 

CoiiifrrTEX  ON  Foreign  Rxlations 

To  the  SccRKTAKT  or  the  Senate  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958.  together  with  the  funds  available  to 
and  exp>ended  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
(including  retroactive  pay  for  the  period 
January  1  to  June  SO.  1958,  as  authorised) : 


Name 

Profession 

Total 

salary 

received 

Carl  M.  Maroy 

Pat  M.  Holt 

Professional  stall 

member. 
do 

$S,889.9r 
8,580.70 

Total 

N&ms 

ProfeasloD 

selary 
received 

Julias  N.  Cahn 

Professional  staff 
member  (to  Aug. 

24). 

$2,027.78 

George  C.  Denney,  Jr. 

Profrsalonal  stafi 
member. 

8,504.80 

Donald  Q.  Henderson. 

Professional  statT 
member  (from 
Aug.  1  '). 

6,268.65 

Morella  R.  Hansen. . . 

Professional  stall 
member.' 

5,4.19.90 

Mllrac  E.  Jensen 

do.  «... 

5,398.08 

DarrcllSt.  Claire 

Chief  clerk  

7.  909  »B 

Francis  R.  Valeo 

Assistant  chief  clrrk. 

8.  049  06 

Mary  A.  Sames 

Clerical  assisUnt 

4,171    11 

Theresa  Bowen 

do 

3,271  36 

Judith  .\nn  Lund 

.     .do.   ' 

2,  .Vi|  iB 

Ix)ls  U.  Flei.sohhacker. 

....do 

3,029  ft? 

Robert  E.  Cole 

.   -.do    > 

3.  110  70 

June  C.  DeVfnter 

Clerical  (wssistant 
(from  Aug  4  to 
Dec.  14). 

2.469.95 

Varnoy  Porter 

Clerical  ajwlstant 
(from  Dec,  15k 

240.16 

>  Authority  of  S.  Res.  210,  agreo.l  to  Ji»n.  16.  Ift.w. 
»  Authority  of  S.  Res.  259,  agretd  to  Vvb.  13,  rj.Vl. 

.Fumls  avallahlo  for  expi'iiditiire  at  beginning 

of  imtUmI  ^stan'linK  c<>rnniilt(H') .  $7,871.99 

Additional  fund^  aiithcrliod  during  period. 
S    Res.  32t)Of  July  28.  1958     10.  000  00 

Tot:il  avalkible  for  exi>entliturc  during 

IHTiod  .   l7,S7r99 

E xprnded  during  ixrlod 4,  .Vi7  42 

Balance  aviUlable  lor  expenditure  at  end 
ofperiod 13,S(M  57 

Theodose  Francis  Green. 

Chairman. 


January  9,  1959 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

svBcoMMrrrEi!:  on  disarmament 

(Under  authority  of  S.  Res.  335,  agreed   to 

July  28,   1958,  and  S.  Res.  241,  agreed  to 

Jan. 29,  1958) 
To  the  Secretart  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subconunlttees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees: 


Total 

Name 

Profession 

snliry 
received 

Betty  Ooeit    

PtafT  director 

V:  012.  58 

Carolyn  F.  Smith 

A.ssistant  rlrrk 

3. 070.  80 

Cyril  E.  King 

Assiiitant  clerk  (to 

1.761.  19 

Sept.  12). 

Paula  I..  Under woo<l.. 

A.wlstant  clerk  (to 
Sept   5). 

1.246.84 

Helfn  R.  Kettcndorf.. 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
July  31). 

420.85 

Agnes  S.  Sullivan 

As.sl.stnnt  clerk  (to 
July  31  and  from 
Dec.  /•). 

040.00 

Carol>-n  W,  Welsh.... 

(Retroactive  pay)... 

154.87 

By  authority  of  9.  Res.  241,  agreed  to  Jan.  29,  1908: 
Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  begin- 
ning of  wriod $9,103.80 

Expended  during  period. „    7,600. 13 


Balance  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
of  i)eriod 1,503.67 

Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

ofperiod  by  8.  R&s.  335,  of  July  28,  1958  ....  35,000.00 
Additional  funds  authorized  during  period 


Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period 35,000.00 

Expended  during  period 9, 104. 60 


Balance  available  for  expendltoreatend 
of  period 28, 895.  SO 

Thsooou  FIumcis  amxKK, 

Chairman. 


JANTTAXT  10,  1968. 

CoMMrrm  on  Fokziom  RxLATtoira 

(Authority  of  8.  Res.  33«,  agreed  to  July 

81, 1958) 
TO  the  SacisTART  or  the  Skhati: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31.  1958.  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  iU  subcommittees: 


Name 

Profession 

ToUl 

salary 
realved 

Arthur  Kiihl  .mnfT  member  (from 

Aue   IHi 

John  O'.Will  CW-rtcal  ii!Wi5t!»nt 

1      (from  Uct.  27). 

$5,  449.  49 
441  $4 

Fund.s  avail  iblo  for  ri[K>nditU'i'  at  N-elnnlng 

of  p  nod  hy  S   K-o  3.«i,  of  J<ily  31.  I9.^8.  . .  $300,000.00 
Additional  funds  authorizetl  during  period 

Tot:tl  Availalilo  for  expenditure  during 

IxTitMl 300.000.00 

Eij>nndi-d  ilurlii»!  p<Tio<i ■22.078.SI 

Balance  avallubie  far  expenditure  at 
end  of  perlo<l 277,931.  OS 

'  Iiicluili'S  statutory  advance  of  $15,000. 

THEODoax  Francis  Ornxmi*. 

Chairman, 

Janoart  19,  19S9. 
Committee  on  Fobemm  RKLATiom 

(Authority  of  S.  Res.  380.  agreed  to  Mar.  fl. 

1958) 

To  the  Sbcritart  or  thx  Sxmati: 

The  above-mentioned  committee.  punOMSt 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congrea.  Ut 
session,  submits  the  following  report  sbowlng 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31.  1958.  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees: 

No  .•lalarles. 

Funds  Bvnllahle  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  |>frlod  by  8.  Hin.  2.W.  of  Mar.  6.  1958 $4. 881.0* 

Additional  funds  authorized  during  period 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

l>erlod K80I.(n 

Eipendi-d  during  period 073.79 

Balance  available  dor  exp>endlture  at  end 
of  t>eriod 4.217.a$ 

THEOooaa  nuMcis  Orexn, 

Chairman. 

Januaxt  16,  1969. 
commrztex  on  oovkrnment  ofmaxioms 


To  the  SacasTART  or  the  Senate  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  purraant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31.  1958,  retroactive  pay  for  the  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1958,  together  with  the 
funds  available  to  and  expended  by  It  and 
Its  subcommittees : 


Name 

Profession 

Total 

salary 

received 

Walter  L.  Reynolds... 

Chief  clerk 

$8,580.70 

Glenn  K.  Shrlver 

Ell  E.  Nobleman 

Miles  Scull,  Jr 

W.  E.  O'Brien 

Arthur  A.  Sharp" 

Ann  M.  Orlckls 

Bay  Barnett 

Professional  staff 
member. 

""!do'"~"~I"~" 

Professional  staff 
member  ((Run 
Aug.  30). 

Assistant  chief  derk. 

Clerical  assistant 

8,170.50 

&  17a  as 

8  17a  SO 

7,  243.  20 

s,«»aao 

4.7W.a 
3,8iaG0 

K;;!. 
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Name 

Professioo 

Total 
received 

\  ivirn  I.  McConaell.- 
K:iilirvn  Kwney 

(Mr.i.l. 

\  v'iun"'  Scott 

KnIImt  .M.  llutcliln.son 

I.Mrs.  1. 

Clerical  assistant.... 
do 

do 

R«'troactlve  pay 
authorized. 

$3,007.38 
3,  .m  14 

3,191.30 
187.72 

1  I'lidcr  provisions  of  S.  Res.  3.'.'). 
luTid^  nv;iilablf  for  ('X|M'ndlture  at  heglrmlng 

of  [xrlod $7,727.31 

.\ddii.oiial  funds  uutliorizcd  during  period 

Total  iivalluhlc  lor  expent.iture  during 

(nilod 7.727.31 

E\i>rn'led   luring  ixTlod 3,123.95 

Biilunc'  available  for  expenditure  at  end 

of  p«rlod - 4.603.36 

John  L.  McClellam, 

Chairman. 

Jandart  15,  1959. 
CoMMriTEx  on  Oovernvent  Operations 

SENATX    PKRMANrNT    StmCOMMITTn:    ON 
INVESTIOATIONS 

To  the  Secretart  or  the  Si:nate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 

during  the  period  from  July  1  to  E)ecember 
31.  1958,  together  with  tie  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  iU  subcommittees 
(including  retroactive  compensation  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  195€ )  : 


Name 

Pro'cs'iioa 

Total 

s!»l.iry 
rocfivcd 

Buflatohide,  Mailne 

B. 
Calahreae,  .Mpliotijn-  K. 

l)ciirl)orn,  Alices 

Duckett,  Marcant 

W. 
DulTy,  1-aVem  J 

Dunne,  Rolwrt  E 

Epan,  Thomas  (J 

liealey.  John  H 

Kamertck.  Paul  E 
Kt-nncly.  Rosemary 

K 
Maber,  Joseph  F 

Maisch,  Carl  F 

Nulty    Leo  C 

Assistam  clerk 

In ve,stlgf tor    

$3, 379.  (19 
7.  M9  .■i7 

A.vuLani  clerk 

.\clinK  duel  clerk. .. 

Investigator  (to 

.Nov.  :*!!. 

As.sistant  roun.vl 

Invostigat'>r    

3.9ia()3 
3.  .VI2  41 

5. 916.  62 

6. 990.  .12 
6.  tk«i.  79 

Assistant  coun.vel 

(to  .'^ep-    27). 
Chief  counsel  to  the 

minority  (to  Oct. 

12). 

Assistant  counsel 

.\.ssistant  clerk 

Inveeligaiw  (to 

Aug.  31;. 
Invest Igiitor  (from 

Oct.  2). 
Inveetlgator 

3. 4S5.  08 
4.883.41 

8.  170.  ,56 
3,074.76 

2, 570. 07 

2.603.90 

7,222.39 

O'Donnell,  Donald  F. 
Swltrer,  Mlldnnl  L  .. 
Tiemey.  Paul  J 

Acting  chief  counsel. 

A.vs Is tant  clerk 

Assistant  counsel 
(to  Aug.  31J. 

8,  .V/7  28 
3,317  43 
3. 030.  81 

Funds  available  (or  expenditure  at  begtnnlng 

o(p«-lo<l-...  -   - -  $117.00729 

AddlUooal  funds  authorised  during   period 


Total  available  (or  expenditure  during 

period    .- 117.007.29 

Expended  during  jieriod 103, 332. 68 

Balance  available  (or  expenditure  at 
end  of  period 13,674.61 

John  L.  McClzixan, 

Chairman. 

JANITART  16, 1959. 

CoMMrrm  on  OovnNMKNT  Opcratioms 

BtJBCOMMirrCX    ON    RROROAinZATION    AND 
INTXKNATIONAI.    OBOANOSATIOHa 

(8.  Rea.S47) 
To  the  Secretart  or  the  Sxnats: 

The  above-mentioned  ccxnmlttee,  ptuwuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  128,  80th  Oongrees,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 


person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  August  18  to  Decem- 
ber 81,  1968,  together  with  the  funds  avail- 
able to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcom- 
mittees: 


Name 

Profession 

Total 

salary 

received 

Julius  N.  Cahn 

Eliiabeth  8.  Rey- 
nolds. 

Professional  staff 
member  (from 
Oct.  If.) 

Clerical  a.ssLst8nt 
(from  Dec.  15). 

$3,  120. 70 
255.  24 

Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

ofi»eriod        - $30,000.00 

Additional  funds  authorixed  during  period..  

Total  available  for  expondituro  during 

IHTiiMl 30.000.00 

Expended  during  |>criod '  13.  t>44.  (12 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at 

cnii  of  |)eriod 16.  3.''>5.  38 

1  Includes  statutory  a<lvance  of  $IU,(I00.  of  which  it  is 
estimated  that  $2,000  will  U-  extx-nded 

JOHN    L,    MCCUCLLAN, 

Chairman. 

Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
Subcommittee  Chairman. 

January  15. 1959. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Afeairs 
To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
tne  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
(retroactive  compensation  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1958)  : 


Total 

Name 

Profession 

salary 
rea!ived 

Callaghan.  Richard  L. 

Chief  clerk..  

%H.  S«9.  97 

French   .Stewart 

General  counsel 

8,  .W).  76 

Qamble,  James  11  

Professional  staff 
member. 

8,203.26 

Lineweavcr.  Goodrich 
Stone,  Benton  J 

do. 

K,  546.  58 

do 

8.203.26 

Callaghan.  MarciaM. 

Clerical  assistant — 

3,  44a  74 

Davw.  Dorothv  A 

do 

S.  255.  77 

Donnelley.  Rosemary. 

do.. - 

3,  687.  38 

McShorry.  .Nellie  D... 

Assistant  chief  clerk. 

6,6.S4.63 

Todd.  Pauline  B 

Clerical  assistant  (to 
Oct.  15  and  from 
Dec.  1). 

2,652.23 

Nelson,  Sharon  M 

Clerical  assistant 
(from  Oct.  16  to 
Nov.  30). 

788.50 

Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 
ofperiod - $6,443.37 

Additional  funds  authoriied  during  period 
(S.  Res.  356,  Aug.  18,  1958) 10. 000.  DC 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period--- 16,443.37 

Expended  during  period 8, 529.  46 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
Of  period 7, 913.  91 

James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman. 

Jamttary  16,  1969. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Arraias 

(Under  authority  of  S.  Res.  229,  agreed  to 

Jan.  29. 1958) 
To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
povon  employed  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  DecembvT 
81,  1958,  together  with  the  ftmds  available 


to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
( retroactive  compensation  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1958) : 


Total 

Name 

Profession 

sal-iry 
received 

Brolde,  Macy 

Profassiona!  staff 
member  (from 
Nov   (\). 

$1,528.65 

Culp.  Gordon  C 

Professional  staff 
mera^r. 

2.755.85 

Curtis,  Dorothy  8 

Clerical  aisslstant 

3,  2.V.  77 

Dickerson.  Denver 

Professional  staff 
member  (to  Sept. 

Professional  staff 

2,!«i3.  73 

Eaton,  Eueene  D 

7.483.40 

member. 

Haburchak,  Olga 

Clerical  a.ssistant 
(from  July  11). 

2.445  00 

Harrington.  Joan 

Clerical  a«.^lsfant 

2.  2.1.1.  77 

Holderer,  Geo.  B 

Prof>'s.«ional  staff 
meralKT. 

7,510.71 

Horgan.  Edward  E... 

Research  assistant 
(.from  Sept  9  to 
Nov.  15). 

763  24 

I>ahr,  Mary  C;ithcrlnc. 

Clerical  a.'ssistant 

3.104.11 

Leshin,  Geraldiue 

Professional  staff 
member  (to  Nov. 

30). 

4. 676.  45 

Mann.  Jerry  E 

Clerical  assistant 

5. 16S.  42 

Mapes.  .Milton  C,  Jr. 

Professional  staff 
member. 

7. 136. 17 

Masters,  James  M.,  Jr. 

Research  a.<«istant 
(to  Sept.  15). 

870.  S4 

McDonald.  Joseph 

Profe.srional  staff 

858.44 

F.  Jr. 

member  (to  July 
11). 
Clerical  arststant 

.N'auman.  Doris  K 

4116$ 

(Dec.  \-V.). 

Nelson.  Elmer  K 

Professional  staff 
member. 

8, 170.  56 

O'Connor,  Adele  R... 

Ptenoprapher „ 

3. 194. 11 

O'Toole,  Richard  F... 

Professional  staff 
member. 

7.724.68 

Redwlne,  Robert  W.. 

do... 

7,  510.  71 

Royce.  Richard  U 

Profe!<sional  staff 
member  (from 
Sept.  16  to  Dec. 

15). 

2.501.41 

Sutton,  Betty  M 

Clerica}  assistant. 

1042.48 

Todd,  Paulino  B 

Clerical  a«s)stont 
(Nov.  17-ao). 

345.31 

Wong,  Donna  J 

Clerical  assistant 
(to  July  31). 

909.80 

Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 
ofperiod -- -   --  $112,471.03 

Additional  funds  authorized  diuing  period 
(S.  Res  345,  Aug.  18,  1958) 8.750.00 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period 121.221.03 

Expended  during  period $112. 107. 12 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at 
end  ofperiod - 9.113.91 

Jamxs  E.  Murray, 

Chairman. 

January  9,  1959. 

Committee  on  Interstats  and  Forxicn 
Commerce 
To  the  Secretary  op  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958.  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
(Including  retroactive  compensation  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1958)  : 


Name 


Bailey.  James  E 

Barton,  Frank  L... 


Baynton.  Harold  I... 

Bowers,  Joan  A 

Cooper,  Grace  R 

Jarrctt,  Edward 

Rudolph,  Vera  B 

Shaffer,  Martha  P... 
Smlgen,  Cecelia  M... 
Wissman,  Bertram  O. 
Zappte,  Nicholas 


Profusion 


A  ssistant  cb  ief  ooun- 

sel. 
Professional  staff 

member. 

Chief  counsel 

Clerical  assistant 

do 


Chief  clerk 

Clerical  assistant... 
do 

do. 


Assistant  chief  clerk. 
Professional  staff 
member. 


Total 

s.'iKry 
received 


$8,170.50 

8, 170. 56 

8.889.97 
1,  379.  19 
2.592.06 
8,  580.  76 
4. 180.  r>4 
3.687.38 
1,  716.  65 
8.  SCO.  36 
8. 170.  SO 
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Funds  available  tor  expenditure  at  beginning  of       

period t«,W75.83 

Additional  funds  anthorUed  dnrtag  period. . .  0 


(Including    retroactive    compexisation    from 
January  1  to  June  30, 1958) : 


Total  available  for  aspenditore  during 

period  ^975.'« 

Expended  during  period ft,  643.  IM 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
of  perkxl - 332.79 

Wauxn  G.  Maonusom. 

Chairman. 

Jantjart  9.  1959. 

COMMITTEZ      OH      INTIHSTATK     AND      PORKICN 
COMMERCi; 

(8.  Rm.  224.  agreed  to  Feb.  5.  1958,  author- 
izing the  Commute*  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce  to  Investigate  certain 
matters  under  Its  Jurisdiction) 

To  the  Sbcretaet  ov  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1858,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
(Including  retroactive  compensation  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1958)  : 


Total 

Name 

Profession 

salary 
recciveil 

Adklsson,  Sandra  L... 

Clerical  tis'istant 

$2,411  04 

Black,  John  W 

Frofi -lona!  staff 
niomltiT. 

4.  5J0.  .VJ 

Bourbon,  August  J 

Bowers,  Joan  A 

<lo _ 

8.117  !!•.> 

Clerical  a.ssistant 

i.fvj'i  sri 

Bromson,  Barbara  E.. 

do        

till    15 

Busby,  David 

Professional  stuti 
member. 

2.  \K\  M 

Buti,  John  R 

Clerical  assistant 

4,f.l7  n 

Cox,  Kenneth  A 

Pfjccial  ooiio'^el 

■2,  r,4»  OS 

Fadely,  Catherine  E.. 

Clerical  ivvsislant  ... 

3.  a:'.*  in» 

Grlnstcln,  Gerald  B... 

Professional  staff 
menilxr. 

4,  S37.  4'J 

Huse,  Harry  C 

do 

fl.^«<7.  12 

Kohler,  William  L.... 

do 

5,  Ifiii  4» 

Lewis,  Willie  L   

Clerical  a<slstant  ... 

2.  •.'.«  7S 

Luckey,  Albert  B.,  Jr. 

Professional  stall 
niemt>er. 

2,5«7,yi 

MacGowan,  Howard 

H. 
Monk,  Jane  E 

Consultant 

724  44 

Clerical  a'ssistant 

3.00fl.  14 

Murphy.  Kobert  T... 

Profe  slonal  staff 
nic.uber. 

8.  170.  5fl 

Roberts,  Barbara  L... 

Clerl-al  a.ssL«tant 

m?,.  St 

Rogers,  Kathryu  B... 

<io  .   

2.  sK.'v  S-' 

Rudy,  Leslie  M 

Profi   -ioiial  stuff 
menitier. 

3.  Ui2  :<i 

Stern,  Edward  A. 

(*  *  

.^  «M.  0.^ 

Torre,  Catherine  C 

ClTi   :il  assist nnt 

3.  3<.l   f.i 

W'atkins.  Charles  D... 

Professional  staff 
meniUr. 

4,  073.  «1 

Name 

Profossion 

Total 

salary 
received 

Miemyk,  WUUam  U.. 

Consultant  (w.a.e.). 

$2,  493.  48 

Funds  available  for  expenditure!  at  beglnntni! 

oflXTlod.   ...         ,       $25,000.00 

Additional  funds  authorlied  during  period . .  0 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during    „,  ,.,^  ^ 

jieriod -     - -     -     ^■^,^. 

Expended  during  fx'riod "■  ^■'■'  '" 

Balance   available   for   exix-nditure   at 
end  of  period    .  .      18,  <  40.  17 

Warren  O.  Magnttson, 

Chairman. 

Janxjart  9.  1959. 

Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce 

(S.  Res.  303.   agreed   to  June  23,    1958.   pro- 
viding for  a  study  of  transportation  poli- 
cies In  the  United  States) 
To  the  Secretart  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  ConKress.  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
(Including  retroactive  compensation  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1958)  : 


Funds  available  for  expenditur.'  at  beKinninK 

ofperiod... ..$157,222.73 

Additional  funds  authorlze.l  d  ;rlne  p<'rlA(l . .  (i 

Total  available  for  eiiie  iditure  di  rInK 

period 157.222.7.-) 

Expended  diirinc  period .-- 98.  744.  2'i 

Balance  available  for  expendllurL'  at 
end  of  period - 5K.  17S.  47 

Warkxn  a.  Macntjson, 

Chairman. 

January  9,  1959. 
Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
commebce 

(S.  Res.  287.  agreed  to  May  6,  1958,  authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  the  textile  industry  of  the 
United  States) 

To  the  Secretart  or  thi  Senate: 

TTie  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  Is* 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profeBSlon,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  JvUy  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 


Name 

Profe.'islon 

Total 

Kilary 

reciiM'd 

I.u.koy,  AlUrt  n..  Jr 

Profes.slonal  staff 
nicJiiixT. 

$4.  (»0.  V) 

Funds  av.qhaMc   for  expenditure  at   N-cin- 

nlni'<,r|vrl,.l -      -       -    $100,(»vi  mj 

AdJltioiiul  funds  authorlied  durinc  (H-riod  0 

Total  avallahlf  for  expenditure  during 
iK-ricxt ..- Iinn.nnooo 

Eniended  diirine  period   4.  (*iO  80 

Bilanw  available  for  eipondlture  at 
eud  of  ixTi.Hl   9.V919.20 

Warken  a.  Magnuson, 

Chairman. 

January  15.  1959. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciart 

To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress.  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31.  19;)8.  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
(including  retroactive  pay  for  the  period 
January  1  to  June  30,  1958) : 


Total 

Name 

Prof(>sslon 

Siiliry 
received 

To«eph  A.  Davis 

ChlefclerV 

».<«,  .S77.  91 

Francis      C.      Kosen- 

Assistant  chief  clerli . 

8,  170.  5« 

iKTger. 

Thomas  B.  CoIlir«  ... 

Professional    staff 
member. 

8.  170.  56 

OeorRP  S.  Orpen 

do 

8, 170.  .V5 

Hobert  B.  Younif 

do 

8.  170  »\ 

Wayne  II.  Smlthey... 

Professional    staff 
menil>er  (to  Nov. 

30,  19.VS). 

7,  266.  06 

L.  P.  B.  Lipscomb 

Professional    stafT 
member    (from 
Aug.  1.  IWH). 

8.241.40 

Robert  M.  Eilgore 

Professional    staff 
roem»>cr  (to  July 
20,  1U58). 

1,613.07 

Name 

Profession 

Total 

sidary 

rect'ived 

J.  Carlisle  Ruddy 

Mary  1.  Rogers 

MlUlred  E.  Canon 

Carrie  I/ee  Conner 

Katharine  M.  Kills 

CostasC.  ChrLssos 

Richard  F.  Wamha<h 
Beatrice  M.  Gray 

Professional    staff 
memlx-r   (to  July 
20,  ly."-*). 
Clerical  assistant  ... 

do       

do           

$1,371.38 

3. 934  01 
3.934.01 
3,9M  01 

do 

do 

do 

do      

3.  934  Ml 

3,  U34.01 
3,W34.01 
3,  379  09 

Funds  available  for  exp<'n.llture  at  tx^plnnin? 

of  IXTlod  ^    l\V\K  IH 

Additional    fun.ls  authoHfed   during   p^riiKl 

(t).  Res.  auiBKree.l  lo  May  21,  19.SN) '0."<'"  t*" 

Total   avallat'lc   lor  ciinndilure  during 

I^tIihI  13.91><    IH 

ExiM-n.lfd  durln;  imtknI    '•*'-'^*  "^ 

Balan.T  available  for  exjiendlture  st  '  n  1 
of|R-nod        12.2«,4  24 

James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman. 

January  15.  1059. 
CoMMrrrEB  on  the  JtroiciARY 

SUBCOMMITTEI     on      national     PENrrEWTlABIIS 

(S.  Res.  230  agreed  to  Jan.  29.  1958) 
To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  ptirsuant 
to  Senate  ResoluUon  123.  80th  Congress.  Ist 
session,  submiU  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profes.slon,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31.  1958.  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subconunlttees: 

No  rnipli'V«"S 
Fund.s  ivallahle  for  expend Iturf  at  t)ettlnnlng 

of  |>en  kI  (S.  Hes   2.Vi) -  $4,838.14 

A'ldltional  funds  aulhoriie<l  during  period 

Tiital  available  for  expenditure  during 

IKTio"!   .   ... 4,888  14 

F.x^>end^^l  during  i>erlod 3fl0  27 

Ba  anr*-  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
of  l>erio<1  4.477.87 

James  O.  Eastu^nd, 

Chairman. 
Thos.    C.    Heknings,    Jr.. 

Subcommtftce  Chairman. 

January  12.  1959. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

senate  antitrust  and  monopoly 
suBCOMMrmcE 

(Under  authority  of  8.  Res.  231   agreed  to 
Feb. 5.  1958) 

To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress,  lat 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its  subcommitteefl 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958.  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
(including  retroactive  pay  for  the  period 
January  1  to  June  30,  1958) : 


Tot.d 

Nime 

Profession 

s.d  iry 
rewivcKl 

Amrtt.  Liicv  V 

.■Jfnotrr  ip'ier    

$3, 379  ng 

Beaton,  Adele  V 

Seen  t  ;ry  Ut  C'Uiisel 
for  nmi'  rltv. 

3.  37Z  24 

Blair,  John  M 

Chief  ewuom  1st 

»,lTO.fl« 

BoItmSnMth.rarllle. 

.Mtomey  

8,i™  .'« 

Browne,    E.    Wayles, 

Jr. 
Bryant.  Luclle 

Economist.. 

7, 473. 92 

Ptcnnttrspber  

3. 05.S.  71 

Carjx'uter,  Koltert  A.. 

Asftoclato  hearlT^g 
editor  (from  Oct. 
13). 

2,388.31 

ChumbrU,  Peter  N... 

Counsel  for  tb« 
minority. 

•,170.38 

Chancy,  Katberin* 

1M1.76 

Ford. 

1939 
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Name 


Clifford,  Oeorfe  K... 
Cole,  Raymond  C, 

Jr. 
Dixon,  Paul  R 


Flarry, 

Fry,  L.  Carl 

Golden,  Joseph  C. 


Graffam,  O.  Marie... 

Green,  Paul  8    

Hamilton,  Irene  Till. 

Ilelns,  Richard  8 

llolloman,  Jere  L 


Ilolxman,  Bemioe  M. 

I>nvoook,  L.  Grajlen, 
HI. 

Luyton,  Philip  R 

Mann.  Dean  E 


McHujth,  Donald  P.. 
Nfeasday,  Waller  S  . 
Montler.  Gladys  K 
Neville.  Curetli  .M    . . 
Oliver.  Mae.. 


Profession 


Assistant  counsel. 
InvestiRator 


Ol^hlne.  Lurillc  L. 
PattJirson.  Faye  .. 


Peck,  Theo" lore  T     .. 
I'fNmaniiir.  Peter  T.. 

Hi'ad.  .^rlone  

Kice.  I><)wney.. 

ItidUy.ldaF  

R,,1W.  KllaG 

Hi>MTninn.  I>iui< 
,<|.arks.  Wilbur  1)     . 
Iiidcrwood,  I'aiila  1. 

Waltman,  \'era  M 

Wliite.  Frank  P  ,  Jr.. 


William^.  Ttioniiv  C 
Zalany,  Fn.  I>   W  . . 


Counsel  and  staff 

direct«>r. 

Assistant  counsel 

Special  economist 

(from  Sept.  2;. 
Attoniey  (from 

Aup.  22). 
Telephone  oper.itor  . 

Ileurlni:  editor 

Fconoini.«t  (w.a.e.)  . 
.\ttorney  (w  .i.e.) . . . 
Messi'nger  (to  .Vug. 

2fii. 
Stenographer 

(w  a.e.). 
Mall  clerk  (to 

July  31). 
Assistant  oouiix-l 
Re.^'arch  as'<l»taiit 

(from  July  '^1  'o 

Auk   .11  > 

Coilii~<L    

Fc<)H(iiiil-t      

Clerk         

.\<sl.-taiit  coiiii.--*  I 
Ke<i>rd-^  clerk    lo 

Ort    I.*   iiid  from 

Nov.  l.ii 
lu-^rirch  a^-i-t  i'.!     . 
Slir>iicra|>li"r    ftuni 

OpI    (.  I'laiid  (rolii 

!)<•<    1   31; 

.Mtoriiiv     

do  

Sten<>vT.i|ih.'      .... 
.\vii!;Iaiit  <i>uii-<-l 

l»  a.i'  I 
.<Ieiu.i.'i  il'lier     .'riMii 

•  III    :'  . 
Iiif.i!i:i  ilioll  -|N<  lul- 

i-it   'w   :i  <•    !•!  .hllv 

.ViKini'V    

.  do        

.■^VIliiCT  ll'':'  ,      '-oin 

\o\     1' 
Sli-nofai'lii  ■     lo 

Oct  :ii 

l;.-.;,r(h      .1--  ■-'  .nt 
r'torn    .'iiU     .1    to 

M'ornrv  -- 

.-liiP';:r.i','h'i 


Total 

salary 

received 


Name 


$6.  r».  «2      McEUroy .  Marcia  L. . 
8,  875.  41 

8,170.56      Wood,  Harlan 


Profession 


Stenographer  (retro- 
active pay  to  Jan. 
19). 

Counfiel 


Total 

salary 

received 


session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958.  together  with  the  funds  available 
(22. 13  to  and  expended  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
(including  retroactive  pay  for  the  period 
8  170  56     January  1  to  June  30.  1958) : 


7.  017.  72 
4.324.  6S 

2,  «I67.  97 

I.791.  1.'. 
*!.  ."ifi.  ,V. 

3.  l.'.l  !t7 
f.l7  m 
:c<.h  00 

119  44 
7.  U.7  :t9 


K  170  .Vi 

.V''24  41 

4.  U.'.7  .« 

5.  17(1  U. 
XVKt  t« 


Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  r>eriod  f.'^.  Res.  23-.') $39.  548.  Wl 

Additional  funds  authorlied  during  ixriod 


Name 


Profession 


Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

|K-rio.l .— 39.  .W.fifi 

F.viiiidi  d  dm  ;ng  j>i'rlod 14.  779. 12 


B.ilancc   available    (or  ex|ienditurp   at 

end  o!   [x'liod... —    .     24 

James   O.   Eastland, 

Chairman . 
Olin  D.  Johnston, 
Subcommittee  Chairman. 


iO-  i^ 


lUvan.  Rol)ert  L '  AssLsf^mt  Counsel... 

Fsf-oe.  J    Delmas ' do 

(iowen.  Mary  .K '  Secretary 

(Jricg.  Lydia  ^^  .         ..' do 

ll.isilon.  L.iwrc  no'  H._     Clerical  a.«!sis1ant 
(from  .Nov.  I'j  to 
Dec.  KS). 
Ix'pi>lati\  0  consult- 
ant. 
Roetirch  a.^sistant 


January  6.  1959. 

Committee    on    the    Judiciary 

subcommittee  on   internal  security 

(S  Res  233  agreed  to  Jan.  29.  1958.  as 

amended  > 

To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 


Ira  III.  M.ir.v  .\ 

MacXaiiphton, 

.Mania  J. 
Malonev.  W;ilt<T  H.. 

Jr. 
McCan'He.ss.  .•'^ue  H.. 
Patton.  William  D... 

.'^inimon-.  Bclva  T  .. 
1-Livman.  Charles  H. 
Jr. 


.\s.<;i.stant  counsel.. 

Research  a-ssu^fant. 
First  assLstant 

coun.'j^l. 
Research  asslsfant. 
Chief  counsel  and 

staff  'lircctor. 


Total 

salary 

received 


$4,110,27 

h.  Ifh'i,  44 

3.  W2  "22 

3.  622  .'-2 

337  26 


.-.  K,.'?  44 

2.S7.5  .Vi 

3.921.  16 

2.  RP.7.  K4 
5,  977.  20 

S.tNW.  14 
8.  186.91 


:?.317  4'( 
.■KM*;      jQ  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress.   Ist      Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  t'csmning 


sefslon.  submits  the  following  report  showing 
7  i»iH  .iH  the  name.  profcEsion.  and  total  salary  of  each 
t. 07s.  73  person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
*  '''-^  *'  during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
'■'"'*■*      31.   1958.   together   with   the   funds  available 

to  and  exi-ended  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 

(Including    retroactive    pay    for    the    period 

JanuHry  1  to  June  30,  1958)  : 


13 
H37  fii 


4.O.' 


,'..777  24 

7l»-  74 

2.  f»SM  (.H 

4'.'^  o.( 


:(.  K27  SI 
3.132   17 


•.M     '.'M  (i4 
19J.  4..3  4n 


Fund?   available   (or   r\|.i  iidil  i.rr   at    Ucin- 

lilnE  of  [rf>rto.l  iS    Kf»   2.<1  i                               ^21.'..  U.'l  o4 
Afidltioniil  fund' aiitliori:'-<l  dur  1,'j  ;••  I  "•!         --     

Tot!»l  availabli   (or  (  vj"  iiditur<  duruis 

p«Ylod     -  

Eii>cnded  durini:  iM-rujd 

Balance  available   (or  e\|iendilurc  at 
end  of  iK-ri...|  .'C  497.  .Vi 

James    O.    Eastland. 

Chairman. 
Estes  Keeauvxr. 
Subcommittee  Chairman. 


December  31.  1959. 
Committee    on    the    Judiciary 
sUBcoMMrrTEX  ON  trading  with  the 

THE    ENEMY    ACT 

(Under    authority   of   8.   Res     232    agreed    to 

Jan. 29. 1958) 
To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
(Including  retroactive  pay  for  the  period 
January  1  to  June  30. 1958) : 


Tot  i! 

Name 

I'i..'.--jn 

SL.I  It  V 

rec»'iM-(l 

It  ,k'r.  lv.r"T'.\   C    . 

Recor'K  inati  icrr 

*r,.^7Sy,\ 

H..;t«r.  Kr.iiik  T>  ... 

Invi-iCiralor  (to  (hi. 
14'. 

2.  T.'iO  94 

IMt-.  M  .rv  K 

..^e<Tetiry... 

S.ilfr'   !4 

H'lcklv.  \Vilt.urn 

IliM'Stl'-':.;or 

7,(12'.'   K. 

1  )iia.  Ill  -nii-c  K 

Se'T.t.ry 

3.(H)li.  14 

iMilTv.  K'lw.ir.l  K...   . 

Invest  ie:. tor 

1:  173  OS 

Ko\.  Miriini  O 

Confident  i:.)  M-cri- 
Uiiv. 

4.  IWl  r.» 

Iliitto,  H  df.h  11.,  Jr.. 

.^ssjsiant  cil'.torial 
din  •(•tor 

fi,()6f..  in' 

1  .,w,  '!.  Wlli..m  K.. 

Kditori  .1  diri'f'tar 

r,.r,\r.  IS 

M.ilaiii  >  .  K'  'ioi   1... 

Conri'lriil  i  .1  s<'iTe- 
t.arv  (to  M  ir   l."!!. 

H.'.  \<j 

Mandel.  Bcriir.niin  . 

Rewarch  director. .  . 

7  .V.4.  is 

M(M  .ni>.  HoUrt  C 

Invest  I'jations    ana- 
lyst. 
Kcs<' arch  a.ssistant-.. 

5,  7U4.  27 

^f|•^Ianus.  WilUaniK. 

4.  5m.  .19 

M.  -1',  111.     .Vol;  iiH  Ite 

..do    ... 

3,  74;».  (H 

M 

rii-rcc.  C!,i!rjicc  .V 

Invr^'i'-'i.tor 

4.2!n  4.=; 

Kicliards.  .\iin  E 

Stenoprapher  (to 
July  31 1. 

841.  r,i 

.•^(■lir(M'  '.IT.  Fr^nk  W... 

Chiefin\est;i;ator... 

7.35fi.  l.T 

.><isson,  W.  D      .   

Clerk   ..            - 

2,  SS-I  82 

."^ourwlno.  J.  <1  

Chief  couiLs«d.. 

8.  831)  >**> 

.siavropulos,  Mary  ... 

Clerk 

3.  132.  4<i 

Tonnar,  llelin  11 

Sc<retarv  .  .- 

3.317.43 

Wooton.  Klliott  T 

Clerk  (from  Dec.  1). 

.W.  S3 

KerekC5,  Gabriel  T.... 

Consultant  (w.a.e.).. 

7r,3  21 

Name 


Downey,  Mabel  A 

llen-shy.  K»thr>-n  R.. 

Johnson,  Richard  K... 


Profession 


Cl^|[_ ,,_ 

Clerk  HypisV  (to 

AUE.  3). 
Clerical  as^lstaat 

(JuiM  16  to  Bspt 

IS). 


Total 

salary 

reeelved 


$S,82&7a 
6>X88 

888.  fi3 


Funds  available  for  expendittirr-  at  bejrin- 
nioeof  i»Ti'Kl  (.>^.  Res.  233).. f  129.  9.-«  71 

Additional  funds  authonreil  diirine  |)erio<l 
(S.  lies.  378  agreed  to  Auj;.  20,  19.W) 1.1,  (XK).  0(1 

Total  available  for  exi)enditure  during 

p<'riod— '*<•  »•■*  p 

Expeniled  durinR  period  10b,062.  d 

Balanee  available  for  expenditure  at 

end  of  period 3f.,S9r..no 

James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairmen. 

January  5,  1959. 
Commtitbe  om  thx  JxnnciABY 
suBCOMMnrxx    on    constitution ai.    rights 
OF  the  committxx  on  the  judiciary 

(Under  authority  of  S.  Res.  234  agreed  to 

Jan. 2S,  1058) 
To  the  Sbckktary  or  thx  Senats: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 


of  jierkxl  (.-^    Res.  2341. 
.Additional  funds  authorized  durin)?  period. 


$79.  447  n 


Total  available  lor  expenditure  durinp 

|.<Tio<l 79.447.  1! 

E\|irii.ie<l  during  perio<l S2.  1S2  98 

Balance'   available   for   exjienditure   at 
(■mi  of  jierio'l. . .   27,  264  13 

James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman, 

Thos.  C.  Henninos,  Jr., 

Subcommittee  Chairman. 

January  7,  1959. 
Committee    on    the    Judiciary 

subcommittee  on  immigration  and 
naturalization 

(S.  Res.  235,  argeed  to  Jan.  29,  1958) 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  repwrt  showing 

5, 7U4. 27  x.he  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  exi>ended  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
(including    retroactive    pay    for    the    period 

7, 35fi.  i.i      January  1  to  June  30, 1958)  : 


Xame 


Profession 


Total 

salary 

received 


.\slicruft.  .\nn 

Blair,  Drury  U. 

Brown,  Janies  M. 

Buckncr.  Catlett  L... 

Burton.  Robert  R 

DeGooyer,  Franzctta 

R 
McCarthy,  Mary  C... 
McCloskey.  Mary  J.. 
Mesmer.  Fred  M 


Clerk 

Staff  niemlier 

I>ceal  as.sistant 

StafT  member 

do.. 

Clerk 

(Retroactive  pay). 

Clerk 

StafT  member 


$2.  762.  .■» 
8. 170.  56 
ti.226.62 
6.  173.  OS 
6.  S68.6fi 
3.  564.06 

6.25 
3.  ,VM  06 
8,  170,  56 


Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  bepinnin? 

of  period  (S.  Res.  235). $57,061,53 

Additional  funds  authorlied  during  period -- 

Total  arailabie  (or  expenditure  durinit 

pt^riod...- - .^7.061.53 

Expended  during  period 47,  361,  44 

Balance   available  ibr  expenditure  at 
end  Of  period 9,700.09 

James  O,  EIastland, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee     and     Full 
Committee. 
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Janttakt  12,  1959. 
Com acrrru  on  ths  Judiciast 

■TTBCOMlITrrBE    ON    PATZm^,    TKADBMASKS,    AND 
COPTBICHTS 

(Pursuant  to  8.  Res.  236, 

1958) 
To  the  Secret  ART  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  Ist 
eesslon.  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name.  profeEslon,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
81.  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available  to 
and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
(including  retroactive  pay  for  the  period 
January   1  to  June  30,  1958)  : 


Total 

Name 

Profo.ssion 

salary 
received 

Chrlssos,  Louise  J 

Secrrtary  (from 
Dec.  Iti). 

$220.44 

ripsnor,  llprschrl  F... 

Invpslieator 

.\  MX  85 

Dinkins,  Claranco 

(iO 

4.  Wl.OO 

Eri-egovlch,  Ann  M... 

Secretary 

3,  440.  74 

Oehlmann,  Donald  E. 

Olprk  (from  Oct.  20). 

4«5.  92 

Oll)bons.  Richard  M.. 

Hocretiiry-typist 

2.  577.  .5a 

Haa.sfr,  Stephen  (} 

Hadley.  Laura  M 

Chief  cKrk 

5,  745.  07 

Clerktvpist  (to 

704.  73 

Auk.  15). 

Hoy,  Ann  9 

Sccretiiry  (to  Dec. 

3,  519.  59 

Osswold,  Jack 

15). 
Consultant  (from 
July '2  to  Aue.  1). 

301.91 

Osswald,  Jack 

Investipntor  (from 
Autr.  15). 

2,  254.  V2 

Solo.  Robert  A 

Con.sulta!it  (w.a.c, 
8.  Kes.  Ifi7). 

431.  66 

Btedman,  John  C 

Associate  counsel 
(w.a.e.  to  .Sept. 
14). 

2,851.41 

Stedman,  John  C 

Associate  counsel 
(from  Sept.  15). 

4,  .524.  07 

Turk,Thad  H... 

Clerk  (from  OcLl-n). 

74H.  ir. 

Whinery,  L<>o  H 

Consultant  (w.a.e.). 

12.  51 

Wright,  Robert  L 

Chief  coun.scl — 

7,  71&  64 

Funds  avaUahle  for  expenditure  at  beelnnlnR 

of  r>eriod  (3.  Ke.s.  Z-XJ) $105.  085.  06 

Additional  funds  authorized  during  period 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period .-. 10.5,98.5.06 

Expended  during  period 48. 458. 65 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at 

end  of  period 57,526.41 

James  O.   Eastland, 

Chairman. 
Joseph  C.  0*Mahonet, 
Subcommittee  Chairman. 

Janttakt  8,  1959. 
comicntex  on  the  judiciart 

bubcolcmrrtee  to  investigate  jttvenilk 
deunquenct 

(Under  authority  of  S.  Res.  237,  agreed  to 

Jan. 29. 1958) 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress,  Ist 
•eulon,  aubmlta  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  tt  and  Its  suboomznltteet 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
ai,  1»S8,  together  with  the  funde  aT«lUble 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  lu  auboommltteee 
(Including  retroactive  pay  for  the  period 
JiuiUiM-y  1  to  June  SO,  19M) : 


Total 

N»m« 

rmhvuilon 

•alw-y 
r«<wlv«<t 

Mern^t  >«««,  Arthur  tt. 

Chlof  ronnwl 

t7.  T12.  M 

Kiiii,*,  t>nrn|hy  0    ... 

8»»>nn(ir'\iihKr  

lK4A.r4 

lloll»nd.Crflir.,Jr... 

CliTlrnlA.HslMnnt  (to 
(^p(.  Vi,  and  from 
IVf,  1«1. 

WHIT 

I,oul<,  NfartWTt  M... 

Stenofmphfr 

s,mi.M 

.N'cdlll,  KhnslxjthT.. 
.\;iliy,  r»ul  A 

ChlofrU'fk 

4,33K.aa 

Clerical   assistant 

17V.0S 

(Nov.  IS  to  Dec. 
18). 
Rterareh  director. . . 

Perlan,  Carl  L.  ....... 

■»ie8.ss 

Funds  available  for*expendlture  at  beginning 

of  period  (S.  Res.  237) $6«,488.W 

Additional  funds  authorised  during  period 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period M,  488. 90 

Expended  during  period . 28,380.08 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at 
end  of  period    30.108.93 

James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman. 
Thos.  C.  Hennincs,  Jr., 
Subcommittee  Chairman. 


COMMrTTEE    ON 


January  16,  1959. 
THE  Judiciary 


SXJRCOMMITTEE  ON  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
FICDERAL  CRIMINAL  CODE 

(S.  Res.  238,  agreed  to  Jan.  29.  1958) 
To  the  Secretary  oj'  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  1'-  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcommittees: 


Total 

Nanio 

Profession 

salary 

reci'ived 

C)a.sque 

Cecial  A 

Ri'troftctive  pay.  ... 

».5fi7.  40 

Culotta 

.  Samuel  A 

As'ioomte  coiins«>l 
(to  .\ui!.  :Ui. 

2.  7G4.  la 

Langer, 

Jennie  J 

AdmiiiislnUlve  s<>c- 
'elary  (to  July  6). 

497. 19 

Funds  available  for  cTpeniliture  at  beeinnlne 

of  rx-riod    fS.    Kes.  L'SH)        _        ..   $27,  722.  9«) 

Additional  fund.s  aulhoriz'd  during  i)erio<l    

Total  available  for  (xpenditure  during 

I)eriod._. 27,  722.  W 

Eif)ended  during  period 4,4.5,5.74 

Balance  available  ;or  expenditure  at 
end  of  [leriod .       ..     23,267.25 

James   O.  Eastland, 

Chairman. 
JOSEI'H  C.  CMahonet, 
Subcommittee  Chairman. 

January  12,  1959. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
subcommittee  to  investigate  problems  con- 
nected with  emigration  or  retucees  from 

WESTERN  nations 

(Under   authority  of  S.   Res.   239,   agreed  to 

Jan. 29, 1958) 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  ptirsuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  11  and  Its  subcommltteee 
(including  retroacti\e  pay  for  the  period 
January  1  to  June  30,  18S8) : 


Name 

ProAMslon 

Tola) 

■alary 

r«<«lv«d 

nuthrldf*.  KlranorC 

XNpr.  l.udllo.M 

UU«y,  I.OUIM 

(IrnnmlomtnMvl 

8*i"rvli»ry    ,. 

Stonoffranhw  (to 
Au«.  m. 

|l,imM 

TtM.oe 

Fundi  RTallahl*  (nr  fttxtndltur*  tl  b«>|tnnlni 


or  |N>rlo(t  (S,  Um,  KM) . 


..  tn,io(i,M 


Additional  fund*  ttUthurlM>d  durlni  iterM . 

Total  available  ler  titpeadltufe  duriai 

prri<Hi 18,100.11(1 

BspeadMl  during  period... IS,  iU.  Tt 

Balance  available  ^r  •spendlture  at 

•ndol  period UMft,»4 

Jamss  O.  BaaTLam. 

Chairman. 
^     Wm.  Lanob, 
fiuboommUtee  Chairman. 


January  5,  1959. 

CoMMrtTR  ON  Labor   and   Public   Welfark 

To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congreaa,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1968,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  lt«  subcommittees 
(retroactive  compensation  January  1  to  June 
80,   1958,   as  authorized): 


Total 

Name 

ProfivsRlon 

salary 
received 

."tewart  K.  McClure.. 

Chief  clerk 

Sa,  170.  .5« 

Kny  K.  Janie.s    . 

A'=si.'-t   tit  e!i(  f  ( lerk 

8,  1 70  .'« 

Cr.iwfnrd  ('    Ileerleln. 

Clerlnl  a.sfcisttnt  .. . 

4.  IKO  64 

Vivien  T.  Harman  ' 

do      

4.  a57.  33 

Thelma  W.  BUinken- 

do ... 

3,749  (M 

sMp. 

.MirJMle     .\f.     Whlt- 

...  do 

2,687  as 

t iker  1 

n.'len  M    r:ipi» 

..  do 

J.  flR7  ,« 

Alio-  H    I'ru-e       

...  d". 

3.  440  74 

Hilvn  K.igle  i   

do 

3,  ♦*»  74 

I.iliille  (iuiild  '     

do 

3.194  U 

-Vina  Kuunt.iin  '    

rierle-\lB^I,'<t<nt(tn 

Oct    24  > 

1.  7T>5.  72 

John  R.  Korsvthe 

nenertd  iMunwl    . 

8.82S  m 

William  O.  Keidy      . 

I'rf'fcs'lonal  staff 
menitver. 

8.170  .^« 

Michael  F    Reni-itr'.n 

.lo        

8.  .STft  80 

Merti'n  Bernstein  '. 

Professional  staff 
nieml>or  ;lo  Au|t. 
31 1 

8. 177.  44 

Fre^lerlckBlackwelP 

Profi'.slnnal  staff 
menilier. 

8.148.70 

Raymond  D.  Hurley'. 

do 

7.  «tt  .SI 

Raiph  A    Dungun  '... 

**" 

7,773.38 

>  TTnder  aiithorllv  "f .«!    Res  2.M.  Feb.  y  lO.-W. 
«  I'nder  authority  of  S.  Res  '..'J.  Keb.  10,  1958. 

Funds  av;\il;iMe  for  e\j»enditiirp  at  beginning 

«fp.Ti><l 88,000.57 

Addltl  >n»l  funds  authorlwd  during  period    

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

peri'^  6.  «nr  ,17 

Eipende<l  during  peri'Kl 3.338.iSl 

BiKnce  available  (or  eip<-n<1lttire  at  end 

oftwn.Ki .   s.aszoe 

Lister  Hnx, 

Chairman. 

January  13,  1059. 

CoMMrmi  ON  post  Omci  and  Cvra.  SssTica 

To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  ptirsuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  vallable 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subcommltteee 
(retroactive  compensation  January  1  to  Jun« 
SO,  1058,  aa  authorized) : 


Total 

Name 

■alary 
rroelved 

Brawley,  H.  W 

Chief  elerk  

!«.>«« 

Kerltn,  J   1>oh 

HrohvMMmal  ttall 
Dimtber. 

•.•4«.« 

Pawhal.  FVanli  A..... 

—  du.... 

f^nart 

FaiKvUe,  Aii«tr«w 

«lo 

•.ivr  u 

MM\ 

rina»l,  lluhM-t  11 

,.. .  do .,., 

•.ler  81 

rwrnlj,  Virginia  K.... 
dink,  KiltaMh  R 

AuUlaai  r»»U>frS<wk. 

4.ana.M 

Ck<rle«l»Mi|»laal.... 

4,)MVM 

Thorlon.  IVi^tty  I 

(looseUw,  Jay  K 

i,iM.n 

^Ja. .....•...•• 

MAATT 

MclKmald,  InnU  K... 

I.i8in8 

Finney,  Joan  M 

do 

a,flB7.M 

i  Undw  authority  of  8.  Res.  110.  aireed  to  Jan.  W.  IMt. 

Funds  available  tor  etpendttorc  at  beflnnlnt 

of  perk>d 88,808.84 

▲ddittonai  funds  authorised  during  period 

Total  available  lor  eipendlture  during 
period 9.  508.84 
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K\i>en<led  during  period „ $4,872.88 

Balnnce  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
of  i>iriod 4.fi35i76 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Chairman. 

January  13,  1959. 
CoMMrrTEi  ON  Post  OrncE  and  Civa,  Sexvick 

StrrCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE 
CROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  PROGRAM,  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE    SYSTEM,    AND    THE    POSTAL    SERVICE 

(S.  Res.  208,  agreed  to  .Ian.  29,  1958) 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  JiOth  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  thi^  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  t^Jtal  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  ts  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  th»  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  suticommlttees 
(retroactive  compensation  January  1  to  June 
30.  1958,  as  authorized)  : 


Januakt  1, 19G9. 
CoMKn-m  ON  PuBuc  Wouce 

BUBCOKMriTKE   ON    nCVESTIOATIONS 

(Under  authority  of  S.  Ties.  231  agreed  to 
Jan.  29,  1958) 

To  the  Secretary  ow  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
(Including  retroactive  compensation  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1958,  as  authorized)  : 


.Name 


I'rof  •J<sl<in 


Alexander,  nelly  C.   I  Ckricul  nssistant  .. 

ilandal.  f iaiiriele '...     d<i..     ... 

ilu.s!<.  John  1) '  CUrKiilHUU-^tant  (10 

]      Sept.  311;. 
Johnston.  Nannetie  O     riiTiml  iisct^Uuil  ... 
.McEnroe.  l»uell. I  ('. '  do. 

Mlil<T.  W  illi.Hni  W  lnve^t:yr  ilor 

Connor,  Thoni;i.«  F'...      ('(nisulliint     iper 

I      diem  lit  July  1''). 


Tf.tal 

ml  iry 

rccci  vo*! 


»2.  7«2  .V) 
3,  riTil  HO 

1.  :ah  2h 

3.  rX7  38 
3.  f.i'.  72 
5.  H.VJ.  (N 
I,  '13  a, 


Total 

Name 

rrofes.sion 

salary 
received 

Keniander.  Cruz  8 

Clerical  n,ssLst.ant 

$4, 180.  r^ 

.VlcHnde,  I'uul 

Clerk 

.S,  4.57.  Wi 

.Molllc;,,  1)    ¥    

do. 

4.  IHO  f4 

Moiillori.  Rodney  ¥ 

...     do.  .     

fi,  04(1  97 

.'J|4'pbi>'is   Martraret  A. 

Clerical  as,vi.stant 
'to  Aug.  .01. 

1,044.84 

Jacih-,  Marparet  P... 

Clerk  (July  7-.il)    ... 

44;<.  1 4 

."M  dillo,  Kiio  .M     

Special  coiisullant 

498.  (1.- 

Kund.«  availalile  for  ej|>enditure  at  bepinninu 

ofi^iiod $5.3,  08.'i.  87 

AiMiIionai  fund.<  autboriwd  durinp  i»eriod 


Totiil  available  for  expendituri-  durinR 

(leriod    .V",  r,S.1.  >.7 

K\l<ii>lid  duniip  lKTia<l    29.214.49 


Funds  availaMe  lor  etjH  ndlture  :i>  iM-ginning 

ofjxTkod $33,i:«.91 

Additional  fund.-  aulh<irt«*d  dur(.^^!  jw-rKxl 

Total  available  for  e^|H>ndiiure  during 

period..    3.^1.38.91 

Exjtendnl  durlnir  ixriud 23.37.'.  (iO 

Balanw  svallaldc   for   ex|>i*nditiire   at 
end  of  |<erlu<l 9,  7b3.  31 

Olin  D    Johnston, 

Chatrm.an. 


U.ilunce   :ivail:ible   for  exiX'nditurr   at 
end  ot  iNTiod C4,409  38 

Dennis  Chaves, 
Chairman. 


January  1,  1959. 
Committee  on   Pltflic  Works 

Do  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  submits  the  follow. ng  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  Jvily  1  to  December 
31,  1958.  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
(Including  retroactive  compensation  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  195R,  aa  authorized ) : 


December  31,  1958. 

— Committee   on    Rules    and    Administration 

To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress,  let 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1968,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees, 
and  retroactive  compensation,  January  1  to 
June  30,  1958,  as  authorized: 


Total 

Nonie 

Proles-iion 

■alary 
received 

Theo  W.  Sneed 

Profvwlu  inl  stafl 
luenibcr. 

88,1. '.2.7.1 

John  L.  MuH 

do 

8.1.'a.75 

Kmnoee  (Htli 

...do 

T.  JW4. 18 

Irvlni  E,  Vl(>(in> 

Charlw  N,  Kapnlo.... 

Chief  riek  

8,8X8.97 

AaaOatMiil  chief  olerk. 

8,4MW 

Rlolae  Porter 

Clerical  ijMliiliuil — 

4,  IMX(M 

►>anee«  T.  Clark 

*  ■  •  ■  .  ^  |Q  .■*«.•««       ...as* 

ilWVM 

l.<»ren«o  K,  Tapla 

KrfillK  K,  Mm  liM<i... 

do 

a.«»ATI 

Clerlral  ijel»tan( 

MA.IM 

VUrfi»ret  IV  Jarol«... 

(loJul;-ai) 
r»rrl«J»i»li<Uwl 
(A«t,  l-IU, 

ftMU 

Tot.ll 

.Name 

Profession 

salary 
rc'ceivc<l 

Harrison.  Gordon  F... 

Chief  clerk 

$8,  889.  97 

Dryden,  Franklin  B.. 

Profe?,-;ional  -taff 
member. 

8,  2X2.  81 

West,  Ijingilon  C 

Prof,  stall  memN>r.- 

8,  170.  5(. 

Ncilon.  Patrick 

Proft'S.sional  stall 
member  (from 
Aug.  1). 

4.214.0: 

Mote,  Wallei  L_ 

Profe.«i.<i|onal  slatt 
menil»cr. 

ft,  tm.  81 

Coder,  John  P 

Prof«<a>ilonal  slafT 
nMtuih<>r  (fix>ni 
Aug.  1  '>. 

4,2M.  a'. 

M(»on>,  Marian  0 

AMili)innlrhk>r  clerk. 

4,  nn,  91 

(Jttvln.  H,  Klov-e  

CU<r  ImlttMUUid.... 

4.lHO.fl4 

Mlldtell,  KllauU<Ui  8. 

do 

!(,  l\87.  38 

rtlwriv  lllldnlhT..., 

.^  ..do 

\HW.T» 

l>4iwn»,  KI(i<u»or  L.... 

C)ert««l  MMHliuvl 
(Ui  Aui.  4J, 

lavM 

Fund*  avallahle  tor  ek|irndnurr  \\  heglnnlng 

"lnerto.1 IfclTAOO 

.\dilIitooal  rua«U  aulborlaxl  UurliMi  t«Ktod 

Total  aratlabti  tor  expsBdlturv  during 

K\|wnded  during  period...^....,  ^.. 

Balance  STatlable  Ibr  etpemtlture  at  end 

of  period 8,478,00 

OBNNn  Cratb, 
Chairman. 


t  I'mlM  autlMtrlly  of  *  Re*  Mi,  arrest  to  July  ».  l»M 

Fund*  avaiUbl«<  for  cxppiMlllurr  el  l>rglii)duc 

of  iterUHt M.WkVW 

AddllHttwl  ruhvl*  nuUiuriM  durtitg  (tM'hMl  ... 

Total  avalkikb)*  tor  Mqwtidlturv  durtnt 

|»erlo<1 7,WKVW 

Kxpended  during  period l.Wl.OO 

lialanoe  avallabie  tor  ekpeudltun  at  end 
of  period «i,8(».86 

Tmoa.  O.  HxNNXNos,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


January  5,  1959. 
Committkz   on    Rules    and    Administration 
st7bcom1cittee  on   privileges  and  ixections 

To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
p>erson  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcommittees, 
and  retroactive  compensation,  January  1  to 
June  30,  1958,  as  authorized: 


ToUl 

Xame 

Profession 

.Miliary 
r«»ived 

Clark,  Alice     

.''peclal  assistant 

$.1,  104.  .Vt 

Corneaby,  Edward  M. 

Iiiveslieator  (from 
Aup.  361. 

2.999.09 

r>alv,  Marv  C 

Clerical  a.s,«Lstant 

2.  Sin.  89 

DufTy,  Jame<i  H 

Chief  counsel 

8.  170.  M 

Gale,  Clara  R.... 

Re-search  assistant . . 

4.  242.  30 

Humphrey,  David  J.. 

Invest  iTator 

4.  8->S.  88 

Johnson.  Vernon  J 

Minority  coun.sel 
(from  Sept.  29 >. 

3.  828.  05 

Kath,  Norma  H 

Clerical  a.ssistant 

2,  KM  4g 

Maeo,  BadlJ 

Associate  chief 
counsel. 

8,  170.  56 

Funds  available  for  cxp>enditure  at  bepinnin^ 

of  period $124.  ,'>59.  89 

.\dditlon:il  funds  authori7.ed  durinp  period 


Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

tKTiod  .     124.  .s.Sfl.  89 

ExiK'nded  during;  period 66.711.30 


R;il:inre  available  for  expenditure  at 
end  of  period B7.  848.  59 

Thos.  C.  Hennincs,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

January  15, 1059. 

Select  Committee  on  Improper  AcnvrrrES  iir 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field 

To  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
(and  retroactive  pay  for  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  June  30, 1058) : 


Name 


.Alderman,  Jerome  S. 

Aporta,  John  A 

B<>ckcr,  Susan  Sloan. 

Brucas,  Marie  K 

Con-standy.  John  P.. 
Duvles,  Dorothy  H.. 
Uelleurn,  Uaslon  G.. 

Douirlas,  Kvelyn  M.. 
l)ufT>',  LaVem  J 

Fr<<y,  lioroUiy  K 

llfck,  l<enA  k  

J«>n«Mi,  Kdwunt  M.... 
Joy,  JtMuea  U. ..,.., 
KajtlMt,  Arlhtir  0.., 

Kcn,v,  JunwMi  P 

KeuiMxty,  Hoherl  K.. 


KM\ney,  Maiy  F.  ..., 
Kllburu,  Jeaniw  V  .. 

Konccky.  tJeorge  M. 
Kulin.  MMry  C 

tiangenhivcher,  trwtn. 

LMirh,  Mary  A 

NfcOo^wn,  John  J... 
Mclneraey,  MlehaelJ 
McBhane,  James  J.  P 
Mahcr,  Joseph  F..... 

Martin,  Oeorgc  H 


i 


Total 

Prof(«sion 

salary 
received 

As.sistant  chief 

$8,580.78 

counsel. 

Investigator 

7,  OO.".  38 

AssLstant  clerk 

352.46 

(from  Dec.  8). 

Assistant  clerk 

2,  992  01 

■''*   - 

AssLstant  counsel.... 

i7rX2ll 

'^     'i 

.K.-yiislant  clerk 

3,474  29 

:  t  -■ 

KM  M 

(to  Sef»t.  24). 

Aviistaut  clerk 

a,  f«L  83 

it'"'"  ^ 

InvestlKator  (from 

1.  07S  90 

IVc,  1). 

AmUoi  ant  clerk 

a,r«.T» 

-.  ..do 

X  (MU  TS 

Invt^tlcutnr 

^  .-ttM  n? 

Renetuvh  M»«UUnl... 

IL  lt>7  TH 

_     X 

Awiliitiuti  c«»n»l... 

n,«aT  M 

■--  ^ 

InvwiUiiab* 

Mll>t  HI 

1 

Chief  ntunarl  do 

7,Wi4l 

-.4 

{UA  I  A.  from 

;' T 

K«v,«), 

'■.f 

Awlxtattl  t^erk 

,V  !»i:  «S 

AwtMMi«  clt>rk  (to 

It,  tku  mi 

■M 

Nov,  W> 

AMdolant  rtrtinwl.... 

T.WWM 

AwWant  clerk  tin 

nri  10 

»rpl.  Ui, 

Awlsiant  counm^l  ... 

7,noR.»« 

Awtelanl  clerk 

3,m)  u 

Awlstaiit  cotinsel  ... 

H,  ITtI  .•« 

Rwrarch  assistant.. 

2, 49H.  7S 

Invest  lirator.  

6.om.fa 

.    Investigator  (from 

&,Qt»^40 

Aug.    ). 

.   Investigator 

6,785.40 

i 


OTO 
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* .' 


ill 


Total 

Nam« 

Profession 

salary 
received 

Mates,  Lillian  L 

Assistant  cleric 

$3, 317.  43 

Miawi'll.  Barbara  L.. 

do... 

2.700.86 

Mav,  Walter  R 

Investigator.. 

7,210.50 

Mllis,  Ralph  W 

Assistant  counsel — 

7. 849.  57 

MobKy.  Manjaret 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  July  8  to 
Sept.  6). 

479. 19 

Novello,  Angela  M.... 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
Oct.  22;  from 
Nov.  5). 

3, 850. 14 

O'Poanell,  PtolltpK.. 

Assistant  counsel 
(from  -Nov.  18). 

2, 342.  26 

O'Hara,  Eleanor  D.... 

Assistant  clerk  (Xo 
Sept.  y). 

677. 10 

Osollii,  Catherine  F... 

Assistant  clerk 

2,  7(10.  85 

rowers.  Mary  E 

.\sslstttnt  clerk 
(from  Sept.  15). 

1,6«0.  95 

Kanstad,  Harold 

Assi.stiiut  counsel    -. 

4,f.«I  78 

Reest',  Peter  A. 

Revarch  iks-sustarit 
(from  Doc.  15). 

lfil.(t2 

Riocluttl.AnRelineM 

.\s.<i.stiint  clerk 
(from  July  9  to 
Oct.  :in 

1.344.16 

RowWt  RItaD 

A.ssistant  clerk 

3.  300.  53 

Sallnt:er,  Pierre  E.  O.. 
Scott,  Yvonne   

8,  170.  .Ifi 

Assistant  clerk  (ret- 

183.30 

roactive  i)!\y,  Jan. 

1  to  .\pr.  30). 

Bhea,  Mary  D 

AssLitant  clerk  (ret- 
roactive pay,  Jan. 
1  to  .S.VT.  15). 

161.  26 

fiherllan.  Walter  J...- 

Investigator 

7.  210.  .VI 

Bloan,  Susan 

Assistant  dork  (to 
Nov.  30). 

2,  534.  U8 

Bulllvan,  Elltrtbcth  K. 

Assistant  clerk 

3,317.43 

Terrv.  John  A 

Research  assistant. . 

2,  679.  22 

Tlemey,  Paul  J 

Assistant  counnel 
(from  Aug.  1). 

6,  023.  45 

L'hlniann,  Martin  S... 
Watt.  Ruth  Young... 

7.  353.  fiO 

Chief  clerk 

4,  982.  30 

Wllber,  Oeonila  H.... 

.\s!fistant  clerk 

3.317.43 

Willse.  .'^heriuan  S 

Invpslicutor 

5,  «M.  23 

Yost.  Nicholas  C 

Research  assL'tant 
(to  Sept.  17). 

76.V  16 

Y'ouiig,  Ruth  B 

As-sL-taiit  clerk  (to 
Oct.  31). 

2,  279.  17 

Fun<ls  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

ofjierlod. .  $232.  74<1  no 

Additional  funds  authorized  during  period..    250.  OU).  00 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period - -     482.740.00 

Expended  during  period 391.  55«.  78 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at 
end  of  period 91,180.22 

John  L.  McClellan. 

Chairman. 

January  12.  1959. 

8i:LEcr   CoMMrrm:   on    Small  Business 

To  the  Secretary  op  the  Senate: 

Tlie  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  available 
to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
(including  retroactive  pay  for  the  period 
from  January  1  to  June  30,  1958)  : 


Name 

Profe.ssion 

Total 

salary 

rewlvo*! 

Amis.  William  D 

Anderson,  James  C . .. 

Bvmc,  Kllrafx'th  K... 
Hall,  Kdwin  P.,  Jr.... 

Jchle.  Philip  K 

Mcsiick,  Wiley  a 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Clert-messeiiger 

(from  Sei)t.  8). 
Assistant  clilefcliTk. 
Clerk-messenger 

(to  .Sept.  7). 
Professional  staff 

memt)er. 
do       .   .  ....... 

$7, 617.  72 

1,412.31 

4, 180.  64 
837.39 

7,082.64 

6,  404.  13 

Kovat.  (Icrtrude  C... 
O'Comior,  Blake 

Clerical  assistant 

Professional  stall 

3, 132.  4fi 
7,  617.  72 

Ruppert,  Minna  L 

member. 
Chief  clerk 

6,387  12 

Ryan,  Nell  K 

Smith,  Don  W 

Clerical  a.sslstant 

Clerk-mes-sengrr 
(retroactive  pay 
from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30). 
Staff  dlr«ctor 

2,  SS.").  82 
aiH.52 

Btults,  Walter  B 

8.880.OT 

Fundi  available  for  ezpenllture  at  beglnnUig 

of  period - $1,800.87 

Additional  funds  suthorlwd  during  period —  0 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period.. - 1,800.87 

Expended  during  period . — 465.  93 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
ofiwiod 1,343.04 

John  Sparkman. 

Chairman. 

January  9, 1959. 
Select   CoMMrrrEE    on    Small  Business 
(Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  209,  agreed  to  Jan.  29, 
1958.  as  amended  by  8.  Res.  329.  agreed  to 
July  28,  1958) 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1958  (retroactive  pay  for  the  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1958 ) ,  together  with 
the  funds  available  to  and  expended  by  It 
and  its  subcommittees: 


Total 

.\iunc 

Profession 

sal^y 
received 

Anderson.  James 

C  lerk-messenger 
(from  Aug.  21  to 
.Sept.  7). 

121147 

Burwell,  Rose  M 

C  lerical  assistant 
(retroactive  pay 
from  Jan.  1  to 

214.79 

June  30). 

Chnternuck,  Pauline  . 

Ck'rical  iksslstant 

2,  .177  .13 

Cret>ch,  William  A-... 

l'rofesslon;il  staff 
mem  tier. 

5,  897.  43 

live.  F.laine  C   

Clerical  assistant     .. 

2,  762  .10 

Krickson,  William  J... 

Professional  staff 
member  (  uly  I  to 
Oct.  2  and  .Nov. 
18  to  Dec.  13). 

4,  736.  53 

Flynn,  John  J 

Professional  staff — 

5,882.16 

member. 

Clordon.  Benjamin 

do 

6,741.12 

Hall,  Edwin  P.,  Jr 

Clerk -messenger 
(retroactive  pay 
from  June  14  to 

10.31 

June  30). 

Maness,  Sandra  K 

Ck'rical  ofslstant 
(from  Auk.  11). 

1.220.95 

Mclnarnay.  William 

Professional  stalt 

6, 388.60 

T. 

member  (and 
retroactive  pay 
from  May  15  to 
June  30). 

Mund,  Vernon  .K 

rroffs.sional  stafT 
memN-r  (from 
Oct.  13  to  .Nov. 

1.1). 

1,  100.  36 

Reamy,  Anna  H 

Clerical  a,"wl.stant 
(from  Nov.  12  to 
IVc.  31). 

.181.66 

Ross,  Olga  S 

Clerical  a.sslstant 
(from  .\ug.  20  to 

805.40 

Oct.  l.S). 

Stoddard,  Charles  II.. 

Professional  staff 
member  (from 
Oct.  1  to  Nov. 
30). 

2,0QO.M 

Watts,  Raymond  D... 

Professional  staff 
member  (luid 
H'troiK'tive  pay 
from  Mar.  3  U) 
June*),  I9.SK). 

4.  530.  75 

Weadock,  Robert  L... 

Professional  staff 
member  (retro- 
active pay  from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30). 

617.  27 

White.  Lee  C 

Professional  staff 
memh«'r  (retro- 

46.84 

active  pay  from 

Jan.  1  to  15). 

Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 
ofperio<l $68,434.87 

Additional  funds  authorir.'  d  during  period  by 
S.  Res.  320,  agreed  to  July  2«,  10.18. 12,500.00 

Total  available  for  t  ipendlture  during 

period - 67,034.87 

Expended  during  period 82,  100. 06 

Balance  available   for  expenditure  at 
end  of  period 16.744.81 

John  Sparkman. 

Chairman. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows  : 

By   Mr.    JOHNSON   of  Texas: 

S.  601.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  proTlde  for 
the  construction  of  the  Bardwell  Reserrolr; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  602.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  erect  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  honor 
the  members  and  leaders  of  such  organlaa- 
tlon,  and  for  other  pun>o«e«:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
when   he  Introduced   the  above   bills,  which 
appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  place  certain  pumice  stone  on  the 
free  list;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8  604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ChrUtos 
Kartsonis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    ANDERSON; 

S.  605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
stock  of  a  small  business  corporation  which 
is  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife  to  be  trsatcd 
as  owned  by  a  single  shareholder  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  number  of  share- 
holders of  such  corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BraUE: 

S.  606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Sanlsidro-Rey:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

8.607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Sinclair  O.  Stanley: 

8.608  A  bill  for  the  relief  oif  James  H. 
Starr:  and 

S.  609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  eetete  of 
Gregory  J.  Keasenich:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 

S.  610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  for  the  relief  of  James  V.  Walsh"; 
and 

S  611  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  H. 
Nakamura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidl- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  Mr.  Capshact)  : 

8. 612.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  Improvement 
of  housing  and  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  iirban  communities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See   the   remarks  of  Mr.   Bsnnrt  when 
he    Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    ap- 
pears under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 

8.613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Waslly 
Merkuroff  Proeoroff;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  614.  A  bill  to  enable  American  farmer* 
to  conduct  their  own  programs,  to  estab- 
lish production  and  marketing  goals  at 
prices  fair  to  consumers  and  profitable  to 
fanners,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
ByMr.  BEALX,: 

8. 615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  ( 1 )  to  permit  retire- 
ment of  employees  with  30  years  of  service 
on  full  annuities  without  regard  to  age.  (2) 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  6  yean 
used  in  computing  average  salary  for  an- 
nuity purposes  be  consecutive,  and  (3)  to 
provide  for  computation  of  annuities  on  the 
basis  of  2  per  centum  of  average  salary:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serr- 
ice. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beall  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  HENNINOS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiKKBZN,  and  Mr.  Keating)  : 
S  616.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicability  of 
the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
pports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  IIxnnincs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HENNINOS: 
S.  617.  A  bill  to  amend  --he  Contract  Set- 
t'cment  Act  of  1944  so  as  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  fair  compensation  to  persons 
contracting  to  deliver  ceitain  strategic  or 
critical  minerals  or  metals  in  cases  of  failure 
to  recover  reasonable  cost.s,  and  for  other 
puriHMCs;  to  the  Committer-  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  618.  A  bill  to  assist  recipients  of  public 
assistance  and  other  needy  persons  in  im- 
proving their  nutritional  standards:  to  as- 
sist in  maintaining  fair  prices  and  Incomes 
to  farmers  by  providing  adcitional  outlets  for 
surplus  agricultural  oommixnties;  to  prevent 
burdening  and  obstructing  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce;  to  promote  the  full  use  of 
agricultural  rerources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Henninos  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MtTMtAT,   Mr.    HiLi,   Mr.    Humphxxt, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Nru- 
BERCEK,    Mr.    Macnuson,    Mr.    Hen- 
NiNGs,    Mr.    Cakboix,    and    Mr.    Mc- 
Namaea)  : 
8  619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19&4  BO  as  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred   by  certain  physically 
handicapf>ed    individuals   for   transportation 
to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional exemption  for  a  taxpayer,  or  his  spouse 
or  dependent,  who  is  permanently  physically 
or  mentally  incapacitated,  and  for  othet  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  KEPAUVER: 
S  630.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Claude  8. 
Reeder; 

S  621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  A. 
Zizicas;  and 

S.  622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma  Coup- 
land;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DOUGLAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

HlCKFNLOOPEE,    Mf.     HUMPHXET,    and 

Mr.  Martin  )  : 

S  J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  golden  corn  tassel  as  the  national  floral 
emblem  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 

S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  for  In- 
struction at  the  United  Stntes  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  two  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailard;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GOLX)WATER: 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  change  the 
name  of  Roosevelt  E>am  In  Arizona  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Golowateb  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  vmder  a  separate  heading.) 


ESTATE  OP  GREOORY  J.  KESSEN- 
ICH— REFERENCE  OP  BILL  TO 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  35).  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Reaolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  000)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Gregory 


J.  Kessenlch"  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers. 
Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Cotirt  of  Claims: 
and  the  court  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand 
as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  BARDWELL 
RESERVOIR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  July  25  last  year,  I  introduced 
Senate  bill  4192.  modifying  the  plan  for 
improvement  of  the  Trinity  River  and 
its  tributaries,  by  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  Bardwell  Reservoir,  on 
Waxahachie  Creek,  Tex. 

Although  less  than  a  month  remained 
of  the  85th  Congress,  the  distinguished 
Public  Works  Committee  acted  prompt- 
ly on  the  bill,  and  the  Senate  passed  it 
on  August  15  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
There  was  not  enough  time,  however. 
for  the  House  to  complete  action  on  it 
before  adjournment.  So  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  same  bill  again  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  created  a 
U.S.  Study  Commission  for  our  Texas 
river  basins.  We  have  charged  it  with 
developing  a  full  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  use  and  control  of  water — 
the  most  valuable  natural  resource  we 
possess.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
we  look  to  it  for  the  key  to  our  future. 

But  the  creation  of  this  Commission 
has  not  in  any  way  lessened  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  action  now.  The  floods 
will  not  wait  for  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. The  droughts  will  not 
wait.  Dams  and  reservoirs  must  be 
built,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  ravages  of 
floodwaters  and  ruinous  droughts. 

According  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Bardwell  Reservoir  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  any  comprehensive  plan  for 
control  and  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  the  Trinity  River  Basin. 

Floods  along  Waxahachie  Creek  have 
caused  annual  damages  of  an  estimated 
$465,000  to  farmlands,  transportation 
facilities,  and  utilities.  Floodwaters 
from  this  creek  have  contributed  heav- 
ily to  destruction  downstream  along  the 
lower  Trinity. 

The  cost  of  Bardwell  Reservoir  to  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  $5,104,000. 
Reimbursable  water  conservation  would 
amount  to  $1,880,000.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  last  year  found  that  the  bene- 
fits from  the  reservoir  would  substan- 
tially exceed  the  costs. 

My  good  friend.  Oun  Tkacue,  has  in- 
troduced an  identical  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  have  high  hopes,  Mr,  President,  that 
the  86th  Congress  will  see  the  enact- 
ment of  this  necessary  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  601)  to  authorize  and  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  the  Bard- 


well Reservoir,  introduced  by  Mr.  John- 
son of  Texas,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


ERECTION  BY  BOY  SCOUTS  OP 
AMERICA  OF  A  MEMORIAL  ON 
PUBLIC  GROUND  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  statue  on  public  grounds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  statue  would 
honor  the  millions  of  American  men  and 
boys  who  have  belonged  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica will  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
their  founding  in  1960.  They  contem- 
plate holding  their  National  Council 
meeting  in  Washington  during  that  year. 
I  think  it  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
recognize  their  great  service  to  American 
youth,  by  granting  them  the  right  to 
place  a  memorial  statue  on  public 
groimd  in  the  Capital  City. 

The  memorial  would  be  erected  at  no 
cost  to  the  United  States.  Its  location 
and  design  would  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Twenty-seven  million  boys  have  been 
members  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  8.750,000 
men  have  served  as  leaders.  Many  lives 
have  been  enriched  by  experience  in  the 
Scouts ;  and.  as  a  result,  the  quality  of  our 
national  life  has  been  enriched,  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  602)  authorizing  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  erect  a  memorial  on 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  honor  the  members  and  leaders  of 
such  organization,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1959 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  urban  commu- 
nities, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  may  be  printed 

in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

l^e  bill  (S.  612)  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  urban  commu- 
nities, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bennitt  (for  Mr.  Capehart)  .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
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The  aection-by-sectlon  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bennztt  Is  as  follows: 

B«CTI0N-BT-S*CT10M      AMALTSU      OF      HOOBZM* 

Act   or    1959    Pboposbd   bt   Housma   and 

FiNANCX    AOENCT 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

TTTLX  I FHA  INST7XAKCX 

S~ctlon  101.  Extension  ot  FHA  title  X 
home  repair  and  improvement  program: 
This  section  would  provide  for  an  Indefinite 
extension  of  the  title  I  home  repair  and  im- 
provement loan  insurance  program  which 
would  otherwise  expire  on  September  30. 
1959.  Under  this  program,  the  PHA  insures 
qualified  lending  institutions  against  loss 
within  prescribed  limits  on  loans  made  to 
finance  alterations,  repairs  and  improvements 
In  connection  with  existing  structures  and 
the  building  of  new  nonresidential  struc- 
tures. FHA's  liability  is  limited  to  10  percent 
of  tlie  total  amount  of  all  title  I  loans  made 
by  the  individual  insured  lending  institu- 
tion. Also,  under  co-lnsiirance  provisions 
enacted  in  1954,  FHA's  liability  is  limited  to 
90  i>ercent  of  the  loss  on  each  individual  loan. 

Tlie  importance  of  this  program  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Nation's  housing  Inven- 
tory, to  the  carrying  out  of  urban  renewal 
operations  in  blighted  or  declining  neighbor- 
hoods, and  to  a  continuing  volume  of  employ- 
ment and  activity  In  the  home  construction 
Industry  provides  ample  JustlQcatlon  for 
recognizing  by  statute  that  the  title  I  pro- 
gram of  loan  insurance  for  property  improve- 
ments should  be  a  permanent  part  of  FHA 
operations. 

Tlie  co-Insurance  provisions  for  this  pro- 
gram enacted  In  1954,  coupled  with  Improved 
standards  for  lender  and  dealer  operations 
and  with  more  comprehensive  FHA  super- 
vision of  lender  operations,  has  markedly 
reduced  the  level  of  claims  and  FHA  not 
losses  under  the  program.  As  a  consequence. 
It  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  FHA  In- 
sxirance  premium  from  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  per  year  to  one-half  of  1  pcrcen.,  per 
year,  based  on  the  net  proceeds  of  the  loan. 

Statutory  Increases  enacted  In  1956  In  the 
maximum  loan  amount  to  $3,500  for  regular 
loans  and  in  repayment  period  to  6  years, 
from  previous  limits  of  $2,500  and  3  years, 
have  been  beneficial  In  enabling  title  I  financ- 
ing to  cover  a  greater  range  of  property  im- 
provements. This,  In  turn,  is  helpful  to  local 
urban  renewal  programs.  More  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  net  proceeds  of  loans  in- 
sured under  title  I  in  1957  was  covered  by 
loans  with  face  amounts  of  $3,000  or  more. 

Section  102.  Removal  of  general  mortgage 
Insurance  authorization  limits:  This  section 
would  remove  from  the  National  Housing 
Act  all  established  limitations  on  the 
amounts  of  aggregate  Insurance  volume 
which  may  be  written  by  the  Agency  or  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under 
Its  various  Insurance  programs,  exclusive  of 
title  VIII  (military  housing).  Its  effect  is 
to  authorize  FHA  to  accept  for  Insurance  any 
volUine  of  loans  submitted  by  private  lend- 
ers K  these  loans  conform  to  the  standards 
established  by  statute  and  by  FHA  adminis- 
trative rules  under  the  various  insurance 
programs  of  the  Agency,  including  the  repair 
and  Improvement  loan  program. 

This  amendment  is  important  for  several 
reai^ns.  First,  the  volume  of  applications 
for  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  during  any  pe- 
riod of  time  Is  not  determined  by  FHA  ac- 
tions or  programing  but  rather  by  factors 
and  developments  In  the  national  economy 
end  in  the  general  money  market  which  are 
not  susceptible  to  even  reasonably  accurate 
prediction.  Illustrative  of  extremes  in  this 
condition  have  been  operations  In  the  fiscal 
year  1957  and  the  present  fiscal  year.  In 
the  earlier  year,  there  was  no  net  use  of  the 
gr-neral  Insurance  authorization  under  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  while 
In  the  present  12-inonth  period,  use  of  au- 
thorization may  exceed  19  billion.    Tet  Ini- 


tial budget  projections  and  congressional 
budget  authorizations  in  both  cases  con- 
templated operations  involving  about  $3  bil- 
lion of  net  use  of  authorization.  Changes 
in  money  market  conditions,  in  general  eco- 
nomic conditions,  in  FHA  enabling  legisla- 
tion, and  in  operations  of  related  Oovern- 
n^ent  programs  which  occurred  after  the 
time  of  initial  budget  projections  all  con- 
tributed to  causing  the  wide  variance  be- 
tween initial  projections  of  operations  and 
actual  volume.  Second,  the  adoption  of  the 
Certified  Agency  Procedure  In  section  203 
operations  creates  a  volume  of  insurance 
commitments  which  is  not  susceptible  to  re- 
fined control  by  FHA.  Third,  the  main  ef- 
fect of  authorization  limitations  is  often- 
times a  serious  and  undesirable  disturbance 
to  private  home  conatruction  and  financing. 
Because  of  recurring  depletion  of  insurance 
authorization,  indus'jy  has  been  tinie  after 
time  required  to  adjust  its  pace  of  planning 
and  operations  to  a  restricted  fiow  of  FHA 
commitments  rather  than  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Fourth,  the  real  risk 
of  financial  burden  on  the  U.S.  Treasury.  If 
any,  is  determined  by  the  character  and 
duration  of  insurance  progmms  authorized 
and  the  effectiveness  of  FHA  underwriting 
processes,  rather  than  by  arbitrary  ceilings 
on  the  maximum  level  of  insured  unpaid 
balances  of  loans. 

The  proposed  removal  of  ceilings  on  in- 
surance authorlzatkins  for  FHA  permanent 
Insurance  programs  is  therefore  urgently 
recommended. 

SecnoN  103.  Technical  Provisions  Relating 
to  Payment  of  Insirance  by  FHA:  Section 
204  of  the  National  Housing  Act  contains 
a  number  of  provisions  which  govern  the 
obligations  of  the  FHA  to  the  mortgagee 
whore  there  has  been  a  default  under  a 
mortgage  on  sales  housing  flnnnced  under 
section  203  of  the  a<rt,  the  section  authoriz- 
ing FHA's  basic  program  of  assistance  for 
one-  to  four-family  homes.  Similar  provi- 
sions governing  the  FHA's  Insurance  obliga- 
tions are  necessary  in  connection  with  each 
of  the  following  spaclal  sales  housing  pro- 
grams: ( 1 )  Section  8.  which  at  one  time  gov- 
erned the  program  ( now  governed  by  section 
203(1)  )  for  low-cost,  single-family  homes  in 
outlying  areas;  (2)  section  213  which  In- 
cludes assistance  for  homes  constructed  by 
cooperatives  for  their  own  members;  (3) 
section  220  which  includes  assistance  for 
sales  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas;  (4) 
section  221  which  Includes  a  sales  housing 
program  for  persons  displaced  from  urban 
renewal  areas  or  by  governmental  action; 
(6)  section  222  which  provides  special  bene- 
fits In  financing  homes  for  servicemen;  and 
(6)  section  809  which  assists  sales  housing 
for  essential  civilian  employees  at  military 
research  or  development  installations.  The 
provisions  governing  the  payment  of  insur- 
ance are  Incorporated  In  each  of  the  six  listed 
sections  by  croae  references  to  provisions  In 
section  204. 

As  the  six  listed  sections  were  added  or 
amended  from  timr  to  time  and  as  section 
204  was  amended  from  time  to  time,  over- 
sights In  drafting  resulted  in  the  failure  to 
make  all  the  appropriate  cross  references  to 
all  the  appropriate  provisions  in  section  204. 
Section  103  of  this  bill  would  correct  these 
drafting  oversights  which  have  resulted  in 
inconsistencies  In  FHA's  dealings  with  mort- 
gagees and  In  troublesome  problems  both  In 
administration  and  in  managing  foreclosed 
properties. 

Subsection  (a)  would  add  to  section  8  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  a  cross  reference 
to  subsections  (J)  and  (k)  of  section  204  of 
that  act.  Subsection  204(J)  permlte  termi- 
nation of  the  mortgagee's  liability  for  pay- 
ment of  mortgage  insurance  premiums  in 
those  cases  where  the  mortgagee  forecloses 
on  the  mortgaged  property  but  Informs  the 
Conunlssloner  that  It  does  not  Intend  to  con- 
vey the  property  to  FHA  In  exchange  for  de- 


bentures. Upon  such  notification  (which 
terminates  FHA's  insurance  liability),  the 
FHA  terminates  the  mortgagee's  obligation  to 
pay  BulMequent  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums. Similar  termination  of  the  mort- 
gagee's obligation  results  under  section 
204 (J)  when  PHA's  insurance  liability  ter- 
minates l>ecause  the  mortgage  has  been  pre- 
paid in  full. 

Subsection  204 (k)  permits  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  to  authorize  mort- 
gagees to  make  reimbursable  expenditures 
for  protection  of  properties  during  the  period 
commencing  with  the  institution  of  foreclos- 
ure and  continuing  until  the  Commissioner  i' 
takes  title  to  the  property.  Subsection  (k)  • 
also  permits  terminating  the  mortgagee's 
obligation  to  pay  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums when  an  application  for  deben- 
tures has  been  filed  under  the  Insurance  con- 
tract. This  makes  It  unnecesary  for  the 
mortgagee  to  pay  Insurance  premiums  up  to 
the  date  of  acceptance  of  title  by  the  FHA 
and  then  have  the  amount  of  these  premium 
payments  Included  in  the  debentures  which 
the  FHA  Issues  to  the  mortgagee.  The  pro- 
vision thus  eliminates  unnecessary  proce- 
dures and  payments  of  Interest  by  FHA. 
there  being  no  point  in  having  the  FHA  col- 
lect sums  of  money  from  the  mortgagee 
which  would  only  have  to  be  repaid  with 
Interest. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  103  of  the  bill 
would  similarly  add  the  cross  reference  to 
section  204(k)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  sections  213,  220,  221,  222.  and  809  of  that 
act.  Thus,  this  entire  section  is  merely  a 
technical  amendment. 

Section  104.  Increased  mortgage  amounts 
under  section  203  and  trade-In  hotise  pro- 
gram: This  section  would  make  two  amend- 
ments In  section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  which  authorizes  FHA's  basic  mortgage 
insurance  program  for  sales  housing.  The 
first  amendment  would  increase  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amount  on  single-family  and 
two-family  homes  Insured  under  the  basic 
section  203  and  related  programs  from  $20,- 
000  to  $25,000.  The  three-  and  four-family 
maximums  of  $27,500  and  $35,000  would  re- 
main unchanged,  and  no  change  is  proposed 
In  the  mpxlmum  loan-to-value  formula 
established  by  Public  Law  85-364,  the  act  to 
stimulate  residential  construction. 

Under  present  loan  limits,  maximum  loan- 
to-value  ratio  loans  are  available  only  on 
one-  and  two-family  homes  valued  up  to 
$22,850.  The  $25,000  maximum  mortgage 
would  permit  a  maximum  loan  of  83.3  per- 
cent on  a  $30,000  home.  This  may  be 
compared  with  the  $16,000.  80  percent 
maximum  loan  which  was  permitted  by 
the  original  National  Housing  Act  in  1934. 
In  the  meanwhile,  construction  costs  have 
about  trebled,  but  FHA  maximum  loan 
amounts  have  lagged  behind.  It  la  estimated 
that  about  one-fifth  of  the  new  homes  in 
metropolitan  areas  are  in  price  ranges  too 
high  to  be  financed  with  maximum  loan- 
value  ratio  FHA  Insured  mortgages.  This 
section  of  the  bill  would  make  FHA  insur- 
ance available  to  a  somewhat  larger  section 
of  the  home-buying  public.  The  bulk  of 
FHA  operations  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
be  in  the  field  of  low-  and  medium -priced 
homes. 

The  second  amendment  of  section  303 
would  make  the  trade-in  house  program  more 
effective  by  providing  that  a  nonoccupant- 
owner  in  the  case  of  section  203  existing 
single-family  homes  may  receive  the  same 
maximum  mortgage  amount  as  an  owner- 
occupant,  with  the  requirement  that  the 
nonoccupant-owner  must  place  in  eecrow  15 
percent  of  the  outstanding  principal  mort- 
gage amount  lutil  such  time  as  he  sells  the 
property  to  an  owner -occupant.  If  prior  to 
the  due  date  of  the  18th  monthly  amortiza- 
tion payment,  the  propei"ty  has  not  been  sold 
to  an  owner-occupant,  the  15  percent  held  in 
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escrow  would  be  applied  to  a  reduction  in 
the  mortgage  amount. 

In  the  residential  housing  market  today  a 
great  majority  of  new  home  purchasers  al- 
ready own  a  home  and  wish  to  acquire  larger 
or  improved  accommodations.  Most  of 
them  need  to  use  the  equity  in  the  existing 
home  as  part  of  the  downpayment  on  a  new 
borne.  Thus,  builders  and  realtors  are  in- 
creasingly finding  it  necessary  to  accept 
trade-in  houses  on  new  house  sales.  The 
proposed  amendment  will  greatly  aid  the 
existing  homeowner  in  trading  for  a  new 
house.  It  will  enable  the  builder  or  realtor 
to  place  a  mortgage  on  the  old  house  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  could  be  obtained  when  a 
purchaser  for  the  house  has  been  found.  It 
provides  the  builder  up  to  18  months  to  resell 
the  trade-in  house  and  transfer  the  mortgage 
to  the  new  purchaser  and  thus  eliminate 
much  of  one  set  of  closing  costs.  In  the  case 
of  lower  price  properties,  this  saving  can  be 
equal  to  the  FHA  required  downpayment. 
As  soon  as  the  builder  resells  the  trade-in 
house  to  an  owner -occupant,  the  15  p>ercent 
held  In  escrow  Is  released  to  him. 

Section  105.  Inclusion  of  CerUln  CosU  in 
Debentures:  This  section  woiild  amend  sec- 
tion 204(k)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
permit  the  FHA  to  Include  In  the  debentures 
which  are  paid  to  mortgatrees  In  cases  of  de- 
fault certain  costs  whlcli  the  mortgagees 
must  incur  In  order  to  enable  them  to  con- 
vey good  title  to  the  Commissioner. 

Section  204  presently  permits,  with  Teepect 
to  the  computation  of  items  Included  In  the 
debentures,  a  portion  of  foreclosure  costs. 
However,  no  provision  is  made  for  certain 
costs  of  acquisition  and  for  costs  of  convey- 
ing the  property  to  the  Commissioner  and 
evidencing  good  title  In  him.  These  costs 
which  are  distinguished  from  costs  that  can 
be  clearly  attributed  to  the  foreclosure  pro- 
ceeding itself,  are  not  new  eligible  for  in- 
clusion. Thus  FHA.  in  computing  debenture 
claims,  requires  mortgagees  to  break  down 
their  total  costs  to  separate  those  directly 
chargeable  to  the  legal  proceedings  of  fore- 
closure from  those  chargeable  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  deed  from  the  mortgagee  to  the 
Commissioner  and  to  obtaining  title  evidence 
showing  good  title  In  the  Commlrsioner. 
The  necessity  for  this  separation  creates  a 
material  delay  in  processirig  debenture  appli- 
cations and  is  most  diScult  to  Justify  to 
mortgagees  and  their  counsel. 

The  dollar  amount  inv Dived  In  the  tisual 
home  mortgage  case  Is  relatively  small  and 
made  up  of  such  items  es  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring a  deed,  notary's  fe«».  recording  charges 
for  the  deed,  and  the  cost  of  title  evidence. 
This  section  of  the  bill  would  permit  includ- 
ing these  costs  in  the  debtnturee  in  the  same 
manner  as  presently  allowed  with  respect  to 
Identified  foreclosure  costs. 

Thie  element  of  colnsurimce  which  is  pres- 
ently maintained  with  respect  to  foreclosxiro 
costs  would  be  contlnuisd.  That  Is,  FHA 
would  allow  In  the  debentures  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  while  the  mortgagee  would  receive 
the  remaining  one-third  in  its  certificate  of 
claim. 

The  section  would  also  incorporate  a  tech- 
nical reference  to  the  new  section  229  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  pn)poBed  to  be  added 
by  another  section  of  the  bill  which  is  ex- 
plained below. 

Section  106.  Regular  FHA  Rental  Housing 
Program — Interest  Rate  and  Miscellaneous 
Changes:  This  section  would  enact  a  number 
of  amendments  to  section  207  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  which  authorizes  FHA's  regular 
rental  housing  program.  The  first  two  num- 
bered amendments  would  merely  remove  ref- 
erences to  elderly  persons'  housing  from  sec- 
t.on  207.  This  is  a  technical  change  which 
is  necessary  if,  as  explained  below,  another 
section  of  this  bill  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
National  Housing  Act,  dealing  witli  rental 
housing  for  the  elderly. 


The  third  numbered  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  statutory  maximum  interest  rate 
on  rental  housing  mortgages  insured  under 
section  207  from  4>4  to  6>/^  percent.  At  the 
present  4  V^ -percent  rate,  significant  dis- 
counts are  reported  for  project  mortgages, 
approximately  equal  to  one-half  point  of  in- 
t;rest  earnings  In  yield  computations.  The 
treatment  of  discounts  in  valuation  pro- 
cedures raises  technical  problems  which  tend 
to  discourage  development  of  multi-family 
projects  during  periods  of  tight  money. 

Since  rental  projects  are  characteristically 
undertaken  only  as  a  business  venture,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  entire  cost  of 
mortgage  money  will  be  understood  and  care- 
fully bargained  for  by  prospective  project 
sponsors.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
apf>ears  to  t>e  no  reason  why  the  statute 
should  require  interest  rates  for  these  proj- 
ects to  be  fixed  by  the  PHA  at  levels  lower 
than  the  money  market  requires  and  lower 
than  would  prevail  as  a  result  of  competitive 
bargaining  In  the  development  of  rental 
projects.  The  adoption  of  this  section  would 
permit  the  FHA  Commissioner  to  establish 
maximum  Interest  rates  with  the  effectiveness 
of  the  market  process  In  mind  with  respect 
to  the  rental  projects,  thereby  encouraging 
the  development  of  additional  needed  rental 
housing. 

The  fourth  numbered  amendment  would 
add  a  new  subsection  (r)  to  section  207  which 
would  permit  the  Commissioner  to  assess 
service  charges  against  mortgagors  whenever, 
as  a  result  of  defaults,  the  mortgagees  assign 
the  mortgages  to  FHA  in  exchange  for  deben- 
tures. Under  the  present  statute,  mortga- 
gees have  the  option  In  project  programs  of 
assigning  mortgages  In  default  and  taking  a 
reduced  amount  of  debentures  rather  than 
foreclosing  and  conveying  title  to  the  prop- 
erties to  the  Commissioner.  If  a  mortgage  is 
so  assigned,  the  mortgagor  Is  not  obligated 
to  pay  a  mortgage  Insurance  premium,  as  the 
mortgage,  while  held  by  the  Commlslsoner,  is 
not  an  Insured  mortgage.  Technically,  a 
mortgagor  could  permit  an  intentional  de- 
fault under  an  Insured  mortgage  with  the 
expectation  that  the  mortgagee  would  assign 
the  mortgage,  thus  relieving  the  mortgagor 
of  the  liability  for  the  payment  of  the  one- 
half  percent  mortgage  Insure  premium.  This 
section  would  authorize  the  Commissioner  in 
such  cases  to  assess  service  charges,  so  long 
as  he  holds  the  mortgage,  which  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  the  original  mortgage 
Insurance  premlimiis.  As  drafted,  this 
amendment  would  f>ermlt  uniform  proce- 
dures under  all  FHA  programs,  not  merely 
under  the  section  207  program. 

Section  107.  Prevailing  Wage  Require- 
ment: This  section  is  occasioned  by  the 
sections  explained  below  which  would  au- 
thorize mortgage  Insurance  for  rental  proj- 
ects for  profit  built  for  families  displaced  by 
governmental  action  or  for  elderly  persons. 
These  rental  projects  would,  under  this  sec- 
tion, be  made  subject  to  the  same  prevailing 
wage  requirements  as  now  aply  to  rental 
projects  Insured  under  sections  207,  220,  and 
803  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  to 
cooperative  housing  Insured  under  section 
213  of  that  act. 

Section  108.  Cooperative  housing — interest 
rate  and  commercial  and  community  facili- 
ties: The  first  numbered  amendment  con- 
tained in  this  section  would  provide  for  in- 
creasing the  statutory  maximum  interest 
rate  on  section  213  management-type  co- 
operative housing  projects  from  4V4  percent 
to  614  percent  and  on  section  213  sales-type 
housing  from  5  percent  to  a  rate,  not  In  ex- 
cess of  6  percent,  as  the  Commissioner  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market.  The 
same  reasons,  discussed  above,  which  Justify 
the  interest  rate  change  in  the  section  207 
rental  housing  program  apply  to  the  section 
213  management-t3rpe  cooperative  housiiLg 
program.  In  addition,  with  respect  to  sales- 
type  cooperative  housing,  the  present  statu- 


tory 5  percent  limitation  Is  inconsistent  with 
both  the  6%  percent  regulatory  and  the  6 
percent  statutory  ceilings  which  now  apply 
to  other  FHA-alded  sales-type  housing. 

The  second  amendment  contained  in  this 
section  would  permit  Inclusion  of  com- 
mercial facilities  and  community  facilities 
in  investor-sponsored,  management-type  co- 
operative projects  instired  under  section  213 
of  the  NationsJ  Housing  Act.  Since  Inves- 
tor-sponsored protects  are  intended  to  oper- 
ate in  the  same  manner  as  other  manage- 
ment-type cooperatives,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  types  of  facilities  permissible  be  the  same 
under  both  methods  of  development. 

Section  109.  Mortgage  ceilings  In  Alarka, 
Ouam.  and  Hawaii:  Section  214  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  authorizes  FHA  to  make 
the  various  mortgage  ceilings  of  the  act  up 
to  50  percent  higher  for  Alaska.  Guam,  and 
Hawaii.  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  statutory  ceilings  for  high-cost 
areas  generally  can  also  be  so  raised  for 
these  three  places.  This  section  would  make 
it  clear  that  this  can  be  done.  Thus,  the 
$10,000  mortgage  limit  for  high-cost  areas 
in  section  221  (housing  for  displaced  fami- 
lies) could  be  Increased  up  to  $15,000  in 
Alaska,  Guam,  and  Hawaii. 

Section  110.  Repeal  of  obsolete  provision: 
This  section  would  repeal  section  218  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Section  218  permitted 
fees  for  applications  filed  prior  to  March  1. 
1950,  with  respect  to  the  expired  veterans' 
rental  housing  program  under  section  608  of 
that  act  to  be  transferred,  in  the  case  of  un- 
expired section  608  commitments,  to  applica- 
tions under  FHA's  regular  rental  housing 
program.  There  are  no  section  608  commit- 
ments outstanding  so  that  section  218  is  now 
completely  without  effect. 

Section  111.  Hotislng  in  lU'ban  renewal 
areas:  FHA  experience  In  the  urban  renewal 
program  since  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  in- 
dicates the  desirability  of  certain  modifica- 
tions to  section  220  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  which  authorizes  special  mortgage  in- 
surance assistance  for  bot^  sales  and  rental 
housing  in  lU'ban  renewal  areas.  Section 
111  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  220  to 
increase  the  maximum  mortgage  amounts 
for  one-  and  two-family  residences  to 
$25,000.  This  change  would  place  the  sec- 
tion 220  program  on  a  par  with  the  Increases 
proposed  elsewhere  in  the  bill  for  the  regu- 
lar FHA  sales  housing  program  vuider  section 
203  of  the  act. 

For  properties  with  3  to  11  units,  the 
maxlmiun  mortgage  amount  would  be  left  to 
the  Commissioner's  discretion.  The  elimina- 
tion of  a  statutory  dollar  mortgage  limita- 
tion for  these  properties  is  recommended  in 
recognition  of  the  wide  variety  of  types  and 
qualities  of  properties  in  this  size  range 
which  might  be  encountered  in  urban  re- 
newal areas.  The  statutory  mortgage  limita- 
tions based  on  the  applicable  maximum 
loan-to-value  or  loan-to-replacement  cost 
formula  would  still  apply  to  these  properties. 

A  second  amendment  would  provide  for 
mortgages  on  homes  of  nonoccupant-own- 
ers  to  be  computed  under  the  same  loan- 
value  ratios  as  apply  for  owner-occupants. 
However,  15  percent  of  the  outstanding  loan 
proceeds  would  be  required  to  be  held  In 
escrow  until  sale  of  the  property  to  an  owner - 
occupant.  This  amendment  would  provide 
the  same  changes  to  the  section  220  sales 
housing  program  as  section  104  of  the  bill 
would  provide  for  the  regular  FHA  sales 
housing  program  under  section  203  of  the 
act,  thereby  facilitating  the  trading  in  of 
existing  homes. 

In  the  case  of  new  rental  hotising  In  urban 
renewal  areas,  a  ftu'ther  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  limitation  of  mortgage 
amounts  to  "90  percent  of  replacement  cost," 
and  substitute  therefor  the  limitation  that 
the  mortgage  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the 
estimated  replacement  cost  exclxisive  of 
builder's  or  sponsor's  general  overhead  and 
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profit.  Under  the  present  law.  the  eponeor- 
redeveloper  who  U  alK>  the  builder  le  able 
to  obtain  eectlon  220  Insured  mortgage* 
which  may  approKlmate  total  project  coet. 
exclusive  of  overhead  and  pront  to  the  re- 
developer.  On  the  other  hand,  If  a  aponaor- 
redeveloper  doee  not  also  act  aa  a  builder 
and  has  to  contract  with  a  general  contractor 
lor  the  construction  work,  the  preeen'.  law 
is  so  devised  that  the  available  mortgage 
amount  may  be  4  to  6  percent  less.  This 
kind  of  sponsor  should  be  enabled  to  compete 
for  the  opportunity  to  develop  urban  renewal 
projects  more  readily  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  builder-sponsors. 

The  particular  feature  of  the  law  wmcii 
gives  rise  to  this  discrimination  is  the  fiat 
allowance  of  10  percent  for  buUder's  profit 
which  (as  the  legislative  history  makes  clear) 
must  be  given  on  a  uniform  basis  where  the 
redeveloper  Xa  also  the  buUder.  Investors, 
who  hire  a  general  contractor  to  construct 
the  building,  certify  that  their  actual  cost 
in  connection  with  the  construction  is  the 
amount  which  they  pay  to  the  general  con- 
tractor under  the  building  contract.  In  the 
case  of  large  projects,  this  amount  generally 
Includes  a  factor  for  the  contractor's  profit 
of  only  about  4  percent  or  6  percent,  rather 
than  10  percent.  As  a  result,  under  the  cost 
certification  procedure  prescribed  in  section 
237  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  Insured 
mortgage  amount  is  disproportionately 
smaUer  and  the  cash  investment  is  dispro- 
portionately larger  than  would  be  the  case 
If    the   redeveloper    had    acted    as    his    own 

builder. 

Another  form  of  discrimination  which  re- 
sults from  the  statutory  10  percent  builder's 
profit  allowance  for  section  220  projects 
militates  against  rehabilitation  projects. 
Where  an  old  apartment  house  is  piu-chased 
and  rehabilitated,  the  major  portion  of  the 
Investment  may  well  relate  to  the  purchase 
of  the  existing  property,  rather  than  to  the 
reconstruction  work.  A  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  builder's  profit  In  connection  with 
such  reconstruction  work  would  frequently 
be  above  10  percent.  A  higher  profit  allow- 
ance for  this  type  of  work  as  compared  with 
new  construction  would  merely  recognize 
that  the  percentage  allowance  Is  being  ap- 
plied to  a  smaller  total  construction-work 
cost  and  that  It  Involves  a  greater  degree  of 
risk  because  of  unknown  conditions  which 
may  be  found  when  the  walls  of  the  old 
building  are  opened  up.  Thus,  as  applied  to 
some  rehabilitation  projects,  the  present 
provisions  applicable  to  the  section  220  pro- 
gram, which  in  effect  limit  the  builder's 
profit  and  risk  allowances  to  10  percent,  are 
less  flexible  than  they  should  be. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  sections  220  and  227  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  which  govern  the 
builder's  profit  and  risk  allowance,  both 
with  respect  to  estimated  replacement  cost 
and  with  respect  to  certified  actual  cost,  are 
very  complicated  and  difficult  to  understand. 
Some  distinctions  must  necessarily  be  made 
for  new  projects  and  rehabilitation  projects 
and  for  bullder-redevelopers  and  Investor- 
redevelopers.  The  varloixs  distinctions  ap- 
plicable to  the  section  220  program  which 
are  found  both  in  section  220  and  section 
227  frequently  discourage  interest  by  pro- 
spective redevelopers  who  do  not  under- 
stand them,  thereby  unduly  limiting  partic- 
ipation In  the  program.  This  Is  especially 
true  because  the  entire  sys'.em  of  profit  and 
overheswl  allowances  Is  related.  In  a  complex 
formula,  to  a  maxlm\m:\  permissible  mort- 
gage amount,  whereas  builders  and  Investors 
customarily  think  in  terms  of  necessary  cash 
Investment.  Accordingly.  It  Is  Important  to 
simplify  these  provisions  where  feasible. 

Section  ill  of  the  bUl  would  (1)  eliminate 
the  discrimination  against  Investor-redevel- 
opers  sponsoring  new  section  220  rental  hous- 
ing projects;  (2)  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tion against  rehabilitation  projects;  and  (3) 


■impUf  y  ths  roquiremenU  In  order  that  they 
may  be  better  understood  by  prospective 
redevelopers  and  lenders. 

In  the  case  of  new  projects,  the  UmlUUon 
at  the  mortgage  to  80  pwroent  of  ertlmated 
replacement  cost  and  SO  percent  of  actual 
certified  cost  would  be  replaced  with  a  limi- 
tation that  the  mortgage  shaU  not  exceed 
the  estimated  replacement  cost  or  the  actual 
certified  cort  (whichever  la  lower) .  exclud- 
ing   however,    any    allowance    for   builder's 
general  overhead  and  profit.     This  exclusion 
would  very  well  counterbalance  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  80  percent  limitation,  so  that 
with    respect    to    new    construction    by    a 
builder -redeveloper    the    insured    mortgage 
amount  would  be  almost  the  same  as  under 
present   law.     However,  a   higher   mortgage 
amount  than  under  present  law  would  re- 
sult   for    an    Investor-redeveloper.    thereby 
treating  the  two  types  of  redevelopers  more 
nearly  alike.     Thus,   the  change   is  not  in- 
tended either  to  UberaUze  or  restrict  mort- 
gage amounts,  but  only  to  simplify  the  re- 
quirements applicable  to  new  construction 
under   section   220  and  to  eliminate   a  dis- 
crimination against  Investor-redevelopers. 

In  the  case  of  rehabilitaUon  projecU,  the 
maximum  mortgage  amount  would,  as  under 
present  law,  be  limited  to  90  percent  of  esti- 
mated value  and  90  percent  of  actual  cost, 
whichever  la  lower.     However,  the  builders 
profit   allowance   for   cost  certification   pur- 
poses would  no  longer  be  limited  to  10  per- 
cent  of   the   reconstruction   work,   thereby 
permitting  a  more  liberal  allowance  to  be 
made    in    appropriate    cases.     This    change 
would    also    simplify    the    law    significantly 
since   rehabilitation   projects   under   section 
220  would  hereafter  be  governed  by  the  same 
cost   certification   procedures   as  are   appli- 
cable to  FHA's  regular  rental  housing  pro- 
gram under  section  207.     Under  these  pro- 
cedures, the  builder's  profit  allowance  would 
be  applied  to  the  cost  of  the  reconstruction 
work,  aa   is  done  in  normal  trade  practice. 
It  would  not  be  applied  to  such  miscella- 
neous   Items   as   architect's   fees   which    are 
now  specially  Included  only  In  the  section 
220  rental  housing  program.     This  change, 
standing  alone,  tends  to  reduce  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  builder's  profit  allowance  In 
the  case  of  section  220  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects,   but    the    fact    that    profit    allowances 
would   no   longer   be   limited  to   10   percent 
would  permit  use  of  higher  allowances  more 
appropriate  to  rehabilitation  work.     As  a  re- 
sult, the  general  effect  of  the  entire  amend- 
ment would  be  to  Include  more  realistic  and 
higher    dollar    amounts    lor    overhead    and 
profit  under  the  program. 

The  section  would  further  modify  section 
220  mortgage  limitations  in  order  to  exclude 
from  the  mortgage  amount  limitation  for 
dwelling  purposes  those  costs  of  the  project 
which  are  required  for  landscaping  and  other 
exterior  land  Improvements.  It  is  particu- 
larly Important  to  encourage  or  make  pos- 
sible such  amenities  In  tirban  renewal  areas 
because  the  areas  are  frequently  planned  for 
low  land  coverage,  and  also  frequently  re- 
quire special  upgrading  efforts  to  offset  ad- 
verse neighborhood  infiuences. 

Finally,  this  section  of  the  blU  would  make 
explicit  provision  In  section  220  permitting 
inclusion  in  the  mortgage  amount  of  com- 
munity and  commercial  facilities  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  urban  renewal  operation. 
It  seems  certain,  In  view  of  the  location 
characteristics  of  many  section  220  projects, 
that  both  community  and  commercial  facili- 
ties could  be  an  integral  part  of  soimd  re- 
development. The  amendment  would  merely 
remove  any  uncertainties  on  this  matter  con- 
cerning congressional  Intent. 

Section  112.  Urban  Renewal  Relocation 
Housing :  This  section  would  amend  the  FHA 
section  221  program  for  housing  for  f  ami  lee 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  activities  or  other 
governmental  activities  such  as  highway  con- 
struction or  code  enforcement. 


The   first   numbered   amendment   would 
merely  make  it  clear  that  the  FHA  U  not 
expected  to  adopt  unreasonable  or  unwork- 
able proc«lure«  in  order  to  gear  the  com- 
pletion of  swUon  131  unlU  to  the  timing  of 
the  displacement  of  eligible  famUles.    The 
section  221  program  depends  entirely  on  vol- 
untary action  by  many  private  builders  and 
lenders.     The  dlsplacemenU  of  families  re- 
sult from  local  governmental  code  enforce- 
ment actions  which  are  variable  in  timing 
and  from  local  urban  renewal  operaUona  in- 
volving both  governmental  and  induatry  ac- 
tions.   K  mortgage  Insurance  aids  are  post- 
poned in  an  attempt  to  gear  compleUon  of 
the  housing  with  any  degree  of  precision  to 
the  timing  of  the  expected  dlaplacement.  the 
result  may  very  well  be  that  the  housing  wUl 
never  be  built,  or  that  scheduling  will  be  on 
a  itop-and-go  basis  involving  an  inefficient 
and  costly  construction  process. 

The  second  numbered  amendment  would 
Increase  the  sales  housing  mortgage  limit  for 
relocation  housing  In  high-cost  areas  from 
110.000  to  »12.000  per  family  unit.  The  pres- 
ent $9,000  limit  in  normal  areas  would  not  be 
changed.  This  increase  would  make  the  sec- 
tion 221  sales  housing  program  more  work- 
able In  high-cost  areas,  particularly  In  some 
large  cities.  Without  this  amendment,  the 
program  In  some  localities  would  be  virtually 
limited  to  existing  houses.  The  amendment 
would  make  the  relation  of  the  celling  for 
high -cost  areas  and  the  celling  for  other 
areas  more  readily  correspond  to  the  differ- 
ences In  construction  costs  and  family  in- 
comes In  the  two  types  of  areas. 

The  third  numbered  amendment  would 
provide  for  baaing  mortgage  amounU  on  e«U- 
mates  of  replacement  cost  for  section  331 
new  rental  proJecU.  Because  of  the  cloae 
relationship  between  section  221  and  section 
220.  It  la  desirable  that  the  same  basis  for 
detiermlnlng  mortgage  amounU  for  mulU- 
famlly  projects  be  used  In  both  programa. 
namely,  replacement  cost  rather  than  ap- 
praUed  value  for  new  construcUon.  (In 
both  cases,  appraised  value  would  of  courte 
be  used  for  existing  construction  or  rehablU- 
tatlon  proJecU.)  Also,  for  new  proJecU  op- 
erated on  a  nonprofit  basis,  application  of 
valuation  procedures  Is  unnecessarUy  un- 
wieldy and  sometimes  an  Ineffective  method 
of  arriving  at  satlsfectory  maximum  Insur- 
able mortgages.  In  contrast,  determination 
of  replacement  cost  U  both  direct  and  con- 
sistent with  the  objeetives  of  the  program. 

The  fourth  and  seventh  n\m!il>ered  amend- 
ments would  authorlae  profit-motive  de- 
velopment of  rental  proJecU  in  either  new 
construction  or  rehabUlUUon  operations 
under  section  221. 

Mortgage  amounts  for  such  projects  would 
be  limited  to  90  percent  of  value  In  the  caaa 
of  existing  construction  or.  In  the  case  of 
new  construction,  to  the  estimated  replace- 
ment coat,  exclusive  of  builder's  and  sponsor 's 
overhead  and  profit.  Oost  certlflcaUon  pro- 
cedures would  apply  In  order  to  preclude  cash 
proflU  from  construction  coming  from  the 
proceeda  of  the  mortgage.  These  provisions 
are  consistent  with  the  proposed  section  220 
rental  housing  changes  explained  In  detail 
In  connection  with  the  preceding  secUon  of 
this  bill. 

In  many  cases,  this  authorization  for 
profit-motive  development  of  section  221 
rental  housing  would  greatly  assist  In  relo- 
cating displaced  families.  Relocation  U  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  urgent  problems  In 
the  whole  urban  renewal  program.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  these  fami- 
lies forced  from  their  homes.  It  Is  estimated 
that  in  3  years  83.000  famlUes  wlU  be  dU- 
placed  from  urban  renewal  areas,  and  347,000 
famUles  wlU  be  dUplaced  as  a  result  of  all 
Government  programs.  Including  the  urban 
renewal  and  highway  programs.  (See  table  A 
below.)  On  the  basis  of  urban  renewal  ex- 
perience, a  high  percentage  of  displaced 
families,  because  of  family  income  or  other 
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facton.  will  want  to  rent  dwelling  unite, 
ratliar  tlian  buy  boanas. 

Preeent  FHA  insurance  programs  are  inad- 
equate to  provide  the  needed  rental  botuing 
which  eould  be  built  under  the  proposal. 
Only  a  few  projecta  by  nonprofit  eorpora- 
tions  have  reached  the  FHA  oonunitment 
atage,  and  It  was  never  anticipated  tliat 
nonprofit  cotporatlons  w>iuld  produce  more 
than  a  limited  amount  of  rental  housing. 
Other  FHA  rental  bouainf  programs  were  not 
designed  for  displaced  fsmilies,  and  do  not 
have  the  programing  and  occupancy  priority 
provisions  for  these  families  which  are  con- 
tained In  section  331.  Section  220  urban 
renewal  housing  is  not  g<!«red  specifically  to 
meet  their  needs,  and  most  be  built  in  ur- 
ban renewal  areas  where  the  land  costs  are 
often  very  high,  particularly  in  central  city 
locations.  Section  331  housing  is  not  limited 
to  urban  renewal  areas,  so  that  builders  could 
acquire  land  in  other  are-ts  more  appropriate 
for  rental  housing  to  be  ciccupled  by  families 
of  low  or  moderate  inooine. 

The  liberal  mortgage  insurance  terms  of 
the  proposal  should  give  adequate  Incentive 
for  the  production  of  the  rental  housing  to 
be  programed  under  aect'-on  231.  The  houa- 
Ing  would  be  programed  only  where  it  la  de- 
termined that  prospective  rentals  would  be 
within  the  range  of  the  Incomes  of  the  dis- 
placed families  to  be  served.  A  large  portion 
of  the  displaced  families  wishing  private 
rental  accommodations  would  still  have  to 
move  into  existing  private  atructures.  How- 
ever, the  propoeed  rental  program  could 
meet  a  critical  segment  of  the  relocation  need 
not  met  by  public  bouaing.  In  tbla  con- 
nection, it  may  be  noted  that  the  proposal 
would  apply  to  rehabilitation  aa  well  aa  new 
construction.  Rehabilitation  would  produce 
lower  rentals  and  thus  reach  a  broader  seg- 
ment of  displaced  families. 

The  proposal  Is  essentially  a  change  In  the 
existing  FHA  Insurance  program  for  dU- 
placed families  to  permit  a  substantial 
amount  of  rental  bousing  to  be  assisted,  in 
addition  to  the  assistance  now  being  fur- 
nished to  sales  housing.  This  simply  con- 
forms to  the  needs  of  these  families,  and 
helps  solve  the  relocation  problem  of  cities 
undertaking  urban  renewal. 

TABUt  A.—3-j/ear  (fiscal  19St.  1959.  and  19i0) 
estimate  of  famille*  to  he  displaced  by 
Government  action 

Number  of 

Type  of  dlaplacement:  families  ^ 

Urban  renewal  (title  I) 83, 0(X) 

Highway  programa 175, 0(X) 

Other  governmental  activity  * .     88. 000 

Total ___ __  347,000 

» Includes  estlmsted  number  of  single-per- 
son hotiseholds  of  elderly  individuals  (65 
years  of  age  and  over) . 

» Estimate  of  70, (XX)  furnished  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roeda  and  adjusted  to  Include 
elderly  single-person  households. 

»  Such  as  public  construction,  code  enforce- 
ment, eviction  of  over-Income  tenants  In 
public  housing,  demolition  of  temporary 
housing,  etc. 

The  fifth  numbered  amendment  would 
change  from  10  to  13  the  minimum  number 
of  units  required  in  section  321  rental  proj- 
ects for  displaced  families.  This  is  eonslst- 
ent  with  provisions  In  the  preceding  section 
relating  to  the  section  330  program  for  rental 
housing  in  urban  renewal  areas. 

The  sixth  numbered  amendment  would 
make  It  clear  that  commercial  and  commu- 
nity facilities  could  be  Included  in  rental 
housing  mortgagee  Insured  under  section  231. 

Section  lis.  Cost  certification — amend- 
ments required  for  eonststency  with  other 
sections.  This  section  would  amend  eectlon 
227  of  the  HatUmal  Housing  Act,  dealing  with 
cost  certification  by  mortgagors  at  FHA- 
aided  rental  housing  projecta. 

CV 63 


The  substantive  changes  in  the  first  num- 
bered amendment  are  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjecting  to  the  requirements  of  oost 
eertlflcation  elderly  persons  rental  projects 
Insured  under  the  proposed  new  section  330 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  projects  in- 
sured \inder  the  proposed  new  section  331 
provisions  for  profit-motivated  rental  hotis- 
ing.  Section  327  would  also  be  perfected 
technically  by  omitting  obsolete  references. 

The  change  In  the  second  numbered 
amendment  is  required  in  order  to  make  sec- 
tion 227  consistent  with  the  proposed  revi- 
sions to  sections  320  and  221  permitting 
mortgages  on  new  construction  to  equal  the 
replacement  cost  exclusive  of  any  allowance 
for  builder'a  and  a^onaor's  general  overhead 
and  profit. 

Section  114.  Voluntary  termination  of 
mortgage  Insurance  contracts:  Thla  section 
would  permit  termination  of  mortgage 
Insurance  under  all  FHA  mortgage- 
Inavirance  programa  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  mortgagee  and  mortgagor 
without  the  present  necessity  of  paying  off 
the  mortgage.  Such  necessity  arises  under 
the  present  wording  of  sections  304(J). 
207(n)  and  almllar  provlalona  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act.  Where  the  required  payment 
In  full  Involves  a  refinancing  transaction,  a 
financial  burden  is  Imposed  upon  the  mort- 
gagor for  title  search  and  drawing  legal  doc- 
uments. This  section  of  the  bill  would  re- 
lieve the  mortgagor  oi  the  necessity  for  these 
avoidable  expenses  of  refinancing  If  the  pur- 
pose Is  only  to  terminate  insurance.  This 
proposal  is  consistent  with  limiting  MIA  as- 
sistance to  elements  of  risk  which  the  pri- 
vate market  cannot  assume. 

In  order  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
FHA  Insurance  funds  will  not  be  materially 
affected  by  this  change,  the  same  provision 
for  an  adjusted  premium  charge  Is  made  In 
the  case  of  Insurance  termination  under  the 
proposed  new  provision  as  is  presently  pro- 
vided for  In  the  case  of  prepayment  termina- 
tions. Rights  and  privileges  under  the  insur- 
ance, such  as  the  privilege  of  mortgagors  to 
receive  distributive  shares  from  the  Mutual 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund,  would  be  the  same 
in  the  case  of  insurance  termination  under 
the  new  provision  as  la  now  provided  for  In 
the  case  of  prepayment  terminations. 

Section  115.  Rental  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly :  This  section  would  add  a  new  section  230 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  which  would 
cover  both  the  program  of  nonprofit  rental 
housing  for  the  elderly  now  covered  by  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  act  and  a  proposed  new  pro- 
gram for  profit  development  of  rental  proj- 
ects for  the  elderly.  New  construction  and 
rehabilitation  would  be  eligible  in  both  pro- 
grams. 

The  provisions  governing  nonprofit  proj- 
ects would  also  be  changed  in  several  re- 
spects. They  would  not  require  the  FHA  to 
establish  rental  ceilings.  These  ceilings  have 
served  no  practical  purpose  in  thla  program 
because  all  the  projects  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  nonprofit  organizations.  The  new 
section  would  also  omit  the  requirement  that 
the  project  be  economically  sotind.  This  re- 
quirement is  not  well  adapted  to  projects  of 
special  design  having  a  si>ecialiced  purpose. 
Iiutead,  the  Oommisaloner  would,  in  admin- 
istering the  program,  approve  mortgage  In- 
surance applications  on  the  basis  of  accept- 
able risk  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
need  for  providing  adequate  housing  for 
elderly  persons. 

The  term  "family  xinlt"  which  now  occurs 
in  section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
continues  to  create  some  misunderstanding 
with  respect  to  housing  accommodations  for 
the  elderly  which  may  need  only  haU  baths  or 
may  not  need  individual  cooking  facilities. 
Section  110  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1957  re- 
moved basic  difflcultles  relating  to  this  mat- 
ter but,  although  it  referred  to  occupancy 
by  single  persons,  it  did  not  eliminate  the 
misleading  reference  to  family  unit.  The  new 


section  refers  to  a  living  unit,  rather  than  to 
a  family  unit,  thereby  clarifying  the  law  and 
encouraging  greater  flexibility  in  design. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country,  construction 
costs  are  too  high  to  permit  rental  houalng 
projects  far  the  elderly  to  be  provided  under 
the  preeent  mortgage  ceilings  of  $8,100  per 
unit  and  $8,400  for  elevator  structures.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  new  section  wotild  apply  to 
rental  hoiising  for  the  elderly  the  same  high- 
cost  area  provisions  as  are  now  appUeable 
to  ^lA's  regular  rental  housing  program. 
That  is.  In  high-cost  areas,  the  as.KX)  and 
$8,400  per  xinit  ceilings  could  be  increased  by 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  room. 

Because  the  nonprofit  orgaiUzatlons  which 
participate  In  the  program  may  be  the  redp- 
lenta  of  labor  and  services,  as  well  as  mate- 
rials, at  reduced  rates  or  prices,  the  prevail- 
ing wage  requirements  contained  in  section 
213  of  the  National  Housing  Act  would  not  be 
made  applicable  to  nonpirofit  projects.  This 
exemption  will  be  partlcxilarly  helpful  In  this 
program  because  a  high  proportion  of  the 
projects  will  be  developed  In  smaUer  oonunu- 
nltles  where  determinations  of  prevailing 
wages  may  be  unrealistic  because  o<  lack  of 
comparable  operations  in  the  area. 

Finally,  the  maximum  interest  rate  pro- 
poeed for  the  elderly  persons  rental  housing 
program  Is  6^4  percent,  the  same  rate  which 
another  section  of  this  bill  would  api^y  to 
regular  FHA-alded  rental  housing  and  to 
management-type  cooperative  projects. 

The  provisions  governing  the  proposed  new 
program  for  profit  development  of  rental 
projects  for  the  elderly  would  be  the  same 
as  those  for  nonprofit  projects  except  In  a 
nvimber  of  particulars.  Requirements  as  to 
special  design,  the  absence  of  an  "economic 
soundness"  requirement,  dollar  limitations 
per  living  \uilt,  the  cost  certification  require- 
ment, and  the  5>4  percent  interest  rate  cell- 
ing would  apply  to  both  programs.  In  the 
case  of  profit -motivated  projects,  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amount  would  be  90  percent 
of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  value, 
rather  than  of  replacement  cost.  Also,  pre- 
vailing wage  requirements  would  be  ap- 
plicable, and  provision  is  made  to  enable  the 
Conunlssioner  to  control  rents  and  charges 
as  in  other  rental  projects. 

Section  116.  Certain  legal  notifications 
authorised  to  be  sent  by  mail:  Section  513 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  authorlzee  the 
denial  of  benefits  of  participation  in  FHA 
Insurance  programs  to  persons  or  firms  who 
knowingly  violate  that  act  or  related  laws  or 
regulations.  Section  613  requires  the  Com- 
missioner, before  deteraoining  that  there  has 
been  such  a  violation,  to  notify  the  affected 
person  or  firm  In  writing  that  such  a  de- 
termination Is  proposed.  This  section  of 
the  bill  would  provide  that  the  notification 
shall  be  legally  sulDclent  If  it  is  properly  sent 
by  mall  to  the  last  known  address  of  the  per- 
son or  firm.  This  change  Is  necessary  for 
some  Jurisdictions  where  the  Com  pi  lasioner 
la.  In  effect,  precluded  from  making  final  de- 
terminations against  violators  who  cannot  be 
reached  because  their  new  address  is  un- 
known. 

Section  117.  Kxtenslon  of  armed  services 
housing  mortgage  insurance  program:  Sec- 
tion 803  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  which 
authorizes  the  program  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  rental  housing  at  military  Installa- 
tions, would  be  amended  by  this  section  to 
provide  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  program, 
from  June  30,  1969.  to  June  SO.  1960.  Fotir 
additional  amendments  to  title  vm  would  be 
made.  First,  the  statutory  ceiling  on  Interest 
rates  would  be  raised  from  4^  to  B»4  per- 
cent, consistent  with  the  change  proposed 
for  sections  207  and  21S.  Second,  maximum 
maturity  would  be  Increased  from  26  to  30 
years,  thereby  reducing  the  monthly  carry- 
ing charges.  Third,  vrtth  reepect  to  Wherry 
Act  projects  acquired  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  FHA  Commissioner  wovild  be 
given  the  same  authority  to  reduce  Insurance 
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premiums  below  one-half  of  1  percent  per  an- 
num aa  the  statute  provides  with  respect  to 
projects  financed  under  the  armed  services 
rental  housing  program  enacted  In  1966. 
Fourth,  explicit  provision  would  be  made  for 
Insured  mortgage  financing  of  nondwelUng 
facilities  adequate  to  serve  the  occupants  of 
the  property — comparable  to  the  authority 
m  FHA's  regular  rental  housing  program  un- 
der section  207. 

TTTL*  n rKDOLAl.  NATIONAL  MOBTOAOI 

ASSOCIATION 

Section  201.  Increased  dollar  limit  for 
mortgages  purchased  under  secondary  mar- 
ket operations:  This  section  would  Increase 
the  limit  on  the  amount  of  a  mortgage  which 
may  be  purchased  by  PNMA  under  Its  sec- 
ondary market  operations  from  »15.000  for 
each  family  residence  or  dwelling  unit  cov- 
ered by  the  mortgage  to  $20,000.  The  $15,000 
limit  would  remain  applicable  to  mortgages 
purchased  under  the  special  assistance  func- 
tions. Aa  under  present  law,  no  dollar  limit 
would  apply  to  armed  services  housing  mort- 
gages Insured  under  section  803  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  or  to  mortgages  covering 
property  located  m  Alaska,  Guam,  or  Hawaii. 

The  section  would  make  possible  assistance 
through  the  secondary  market  operations  to 
housing  serving  additional  families  of  mod- 
erate Income,  particularly  larger  families. 
Although  the  bulk  of  purchases  by  FNMA 
under  Its  secondary  market  operations  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  of  mortgages 
on  lower  priced  homes  (the  average  mortgage 
now  being  purchased  Is  about  $11,500),  the 
$15,000  limitation  has  materially  Interfered 
with  FNMA'8  rendering  the  services  originally 
Intended. 

The  prices  of  new  houses  have  substan- 
tially Increased  since  1954  when  the  celling 
of  $15,000  was  established.  The  median  sell- 
ing price  of  new  homes  has  risen  from  $12,300 
In  1964  to  an  estimated  $14,300.  This  means 
that  for  one-half  of  the  homes,  sales  prices 
are  above  that  figure.  Moreover,  In  high-cost 
areas  In  and  around  large  cities,  the  median 
price  would  be  higher  than  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Including  a  large  proportion  of 
new  homes  priced  above  $15,000.  The  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  houses,  coupled  with 
recent  lower  downpayment  requirements 
(that  result  In  mortgages  In  larger  dollar 
amounts) .  has  very  substantially  reduced  the 
sector  of  the  market  for  VA-guaranteed  and 
FHA-lnsured  mortgages  that  FNMA  Is  able  to 
serve.  Clearly,  If  PNMA's  secondary  market 
function  Is  to  continue  to  serve  a  fair  cross 
section  of  moderate  Income  families.  Includ- 
ing larger  families  and  those  In  higher  cost 
areas,  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  a  mortgage 
that  It  can  purchase  should  not  be  subject  to 
a  $16,000  celling. 

Section  202.  Purchase  prices,  fees,  and 
charges  under  special  assistance  functions: 
This  section  would  restore  to  section  305(b) 
Of  FNMA "8  corporate  charter  the  original  lan- 
guage provided  by  the  1964  PNMA  Charter 
Act:  FNMA  would  have  discretion  under  Its 
special  assistance  functions  to  determine  not 
only  purchase  prices  but  also  fees  and 
charges.  Although  the  pricing  provision  now 
found  in  section  305(b)  expired  on  August  7, 
1958,  the  law  still  limits  FNMA's  fees  for  Its 
special  assistance  services  to  a  maximum  of 
1 Y2  percent,  and  specifies  that  not  more  than 
half  of  such  fees  may  be  collected  at  the 
time  of  commitment. 

While  FNMA's  special  assistance  functions 
are  financed  only  with  Treasury  supplied 
money,  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  states  that  fees 
shall  be  imposed  with  the  objective  that  the 
functions  be  fully  self-supporting.  The  pres- 
ent statutory  controls  on  fees  and  charges 
are  hardly  compatible  with  that  objective. 
The  amendment  would  put  back  the  language 
originally  provided  In  1964  to  accommodate 
the  foregoing  objective  of  the  law.  As  Indi- 
cated above.  It  would  also  restore  other  orig- 
inal provisions,  replacing  the  purchase  prlc* 
provision  that  expired  In  August  1958. 


The  special  aaslsUnce  functions  were  de- 
signed to  supplement  and  encourage  private 
investment  In  special  categories  of  home 
nwrtgages.  There  was  no  Intention  that 
they  should  supplant  such  Investment. 
Statutory  controls  on  purchase  prices  and  on 
fees  and  charges  have  made  It  dlfBcult.  and 
sometimes  Impossible,  for  private  Investors 
to  compete  In  the  purchase  of  even  the  more 
desirable  of  the  mortgages  eligible  for 
FNMA's  special  assistance.  Since  the  great 
preponderance  of  mortgage  financing  money 
In  this  country  comes  from  private  sources, 
It  Is  clear  that.  In  the  long  rvm,  more  funds 
will  become  available  for  the  categories  of 
mortgages  designated  for  special  assistance 
if  FNMA's  special  assistance  functions  can 
be  admlntstered  so  that  private  caplUl  will 
be  actively  encouraged  to  Invest  In,  and 
become  familiar  with,  these  tyi>es  of  mort- 
gages. 

Section  203.  Authority  to  Invest  excess 
funds:  This  section  would  amend  the  Asso- 
ciation's corporate  charter  so  as  to  permit 
some  Increased  latitude  In  thejnvestment  of 
funds  that,  from  time  to  time,  may  tempo- 
rarily be  In  excess  of  current  operating 
needs.  Funds  arising  from  sales  of  mort- 
gages, for  example,  should  be  employed  gain- 
fully and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  offset 
the  cost  to  PNMA  of  operating  funds  bor- 
rowed from  private  sources.  Investments 
Sire  now  restricted  to  Government  and  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed obligations,  with  re- 
pect  to  which  the  Investment  yield  may 
often  be  wholly  Inadequate  to  offset  to  any 
appreciable  degree  such  cost  to  FNMA  of  Its 
borrowed  operating  funds. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  PNMA  to 
Invest  "In  obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  guaranteed  thereby,  or  In  obligations 
which  are  lawful  Investments  for  fiduciary, 
trxist,  or  public  funds."  The  Immediate 
purpose  of  the  proposal  Is  to  qualify  for 
temporary  Investment  by  FNMA  the  so-called 
Federal  agency  obligations  of  which  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  bank  debentures  and 
Federal  home  loan  bank  notes  are  typlcad. 
They  carry  very  high  Investment  ratings — 
second  only  to  United  States  Government 
obligations.  Although  they  enjoy  a  high 
degree  of  marketability  PNMA  would  gener- 
ally acquire  only  obligations  having  an  early 
maturity  conforming  with  the  time  when 
the  funds  will  be  needed  for  mortgage  pur- 
chasing or  other  corporate  operating  re- 
quu-ements.  These  types  of  obligations  usu- 
ally afford  a  higher  return  than  Government 
securities  of  comparable  term. 

Section  204.  Transfer  of  mortgages  to 
FNMA:  The  Immediate  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  to  make  It  possible  for  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  to  be  relieved  of, 
and  for  FNMA  to  assume,  the  ownership, 
servicing,  and  sale  of  certain  mortgages  and 
other  obligations  acquired  or  to  be  acquired 
by  the  PHA  In  connection  with  the  liquida- 
tion of  various  Government  housing  pro- 
grams. The  bulk  of  such  mortgages  resulted 
from  the  sale  of  Lanham  Act  projects  that 
were  constructed  to  provide  housing  for  per- 
sons engaged  In  World  War  II  national  de- 
fense activities.  It  Is  more  practical  to 
transfer  the  mortgages  to  FNMA.  which  has 
nationwide  mortgage  servicing  facilities 
already  established,  than  to  attempt  to 
maintain  comparable  facilities  In  PHA. 
Provision  Is  also  made  to  permit  such  trans- 
fers by  other  Housing  Agency  constituents  In 
similar  circumstances  if  the  need  arises. 

With  respect  to  any  mortgages  acquired  by 
the  PNMA  under  this  section,  the  PNMA 
would  assume  only  those  duties  and  func- 
tions which  arise  under  the  FNMA  Charter 
Act  or  the  mortgage  InstrumeJks  themselves. 
Thus,  the  PHA  would  retain  Wl  remaining 
functions  under  the  Lanham  Act  respecting 
the  liquidation  of  properties  securing  the 
mortgages  to  be  transferred  to  FNMA.  For 
example,  the  PHA  would  complete  pending 


land  condemnation  proceedings;  handle 
complaints  and  Inquiries  (and  assist  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  handling  litiga- 
tion) relating  to  the  development  and  sale 
of  the  housing  proJecU;  and  carry  out  other 
liquidating  responsibilities  arising  from  the 
former  Federal  ownership  of  the  properties 
rather  than  from  the  mortgage  InatrumenU. 

TITLK  m — URBAN    EENKWAL 

Section  301.  Encouragement  of  State  local 
public  agencies:  This  section  would  direct 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor to  particularly  encourage  the  utilization 
of  State  agencies  to  operate  on  a  statewide 
basU  In  behalf  of  smaller  communities  with- 
in the  State  whenever  that  arrangement  pro- 
vides an  effective  solution  to  community  de- 
velopment or  redevelopment  problems  In  the 
communities.  They  would  act  aa  urban  re- 
newal agencies  for  the  smaller  communltlee. 
The  arrangement  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  resolution  or  ordinance  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  affected  communities. 

The  existing  law  provides  sufficient  au- 
thority for  the  Administrator  to  contract 
with  State  agencies  for  assistance  to  urban 
renewal  projects.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  give  explicit  recognition  to  the  desira- 
bility of  more  State  responsibility  and  par- 
ticipation In  urban  renewal.  It  would  alBO 
enable  many  small  communities  to  have  ur- 
ban renewal  programs  which  could  not  afford 
to  undertake  effective  programs  alone. 

Section     302.  Technical     amendment     on 
certain  financing  authority:   This  section  U 
a  technical  amendment  to  avoid  a  possible 
misinterpretation  of  statutory  language  af- 
fecting certain  private  financing  for  an  ur- 
ban renewal  project.     Where  a  local  publle 
agency  enters  Into  long-term  ;easee  of  th« 
land  In  an  urban  renewal  project,  the  URA 
enters   Into  a   long-term  or  definitive  loan 
agreement    with     the     local     agency.     ThJ« 
agreement  Is  distinguished  from  the  tempo- 
rary loan  agreement  entered  into  in  the  usual 
cases  where  the  land  Is  sold  and  the  loan  la 
repaid  within  a  short  time.     In  all  cases  the 
local  agency  Issues  obligations  on  the  pri- 
vate market,  wherever  feasible,  pledging  the 
loan   agreement  with   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment.    Because   of    existing   statutory    lan- 
guage,  certain   bond   counsel   has   expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  a  definitive  loan 
agreement  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
used  as  a  pledge  to  cover  the  Interest,  as  well 
as  the  principal,  on  the  long-term  obligations 
sold  on  the  private  market.     ThU  doubt  la 
expressed  because  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 102(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  pro- 
vides that  the  loan  agreement  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  shall  be  In  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding  the    estimated    expenditures   to   be 
made  by  the  local  public  agency  "as  part  of 
the    gross    project    coat."     The    term    "groea 
project  cost"  Is  defined  In  section  110(e)  of 
that  act  as  the  sum  of  the  actual  expendi- 
tures of  the  local  public  agency  neceaanry  to 
the  project  undertaking  and  the  amount  of 
noncash  local  grants-in-aid  made  In  connec- 
tion with  the  project.     It  Is  contended  that 
therefore  the  loan  agreement  must  not  only 
be  within  the  amount  of  these  expendlturea 
and  grants-in-aid  work  but  that  It  may  be 
used  only  for  them.     Under  this  possible  in- 
terpretation, the  loan  agreement  could  not 
be  used  In  any  case  as  a  pledge  for  Interest 
pa3rments  on   a   private   obligation,   as   they 
are  not  part  of  gross  project  cost. 

The  Housing  Agency  does  not  construe  sec- 
tion 102(a)  in  the  above  manner  but  follows 
the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  perti- 
nent language  In  that  section  llmlti  the 
amount  of  the  Oovenunent  loan  agreement 
and  not  its  purpose.  However,  it  Is  desirable 
to  remove  the  poesiblUty  of  any  misinterpre- 
tation by  bond  counsel  which  could  hinder 
financing.  Accordingly,  this  section  of  the 
bin  would  preclude  any  Interpretation  that 
such  language  limits  the  purpose  of  the  loan 
agreement.  This  would  be  accompllahed  by 
striking  out  the  above  worda  "as  part  of  the 
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groaa  project  coet"  and  autotltutlng  "for  cudi 
purpoeee." 

Section  SOS.  Urban  renewal  loan  autborl- 
Eatlon:  This  eection  would  r«w>lTe  oertela 
technical  dlffleultlea  which  would  beooma  • 
serious  obstacle  to  the  temporary  *«"«~^»«g 
of  urban  renewal  projeeta  under  existing  law. 

The  Housing  Administrator  enters  Into 
contracts  to  make  edysnoes  and  loans  for 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  urban  re- 
newal projects.  This  temporary  «in«n«»<ng  ta 
ultimately  retired  by  proceeds  of  land  sales, 
local  and  Federal  cash  grants,  and  (where 
project  land  Is  disposed  of  by  lease  rather 
than  sale)  by  long-term  loans  referred  to  as 
"definitive  loans."  To  obtain  funds  to 
make  advances  and  loans,  the  Administrator 
Is  authorised  to  Issue  and  have  outstanding 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  any  one 
time  notes  and  other  obligations  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $1  billion. 

In  order  that  an  urban  renewal  project  may 
have  an  assxu'ed  source  of  funds,  the  Initial 
Federal  loan  commitment  Is  made  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  estimated  total  ex- 
penditures necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
project.  Under  generally  applicable  ac- 
counting principles  and  definition,  this  loan 
commitment  constitutes  a  charge  against  the 
authorised  Treasury  borrowing  authority, 
since  this  Is  the  soxirce  of  funds  against 
which  the  Administrator  must  4raw  If  re- 
quired to  make  direct  loans  to  the  project. 
The  total  amount  of  loan  contracts  so  en- 
tered Into  win  exhaust  the  $1  bllUon  au- 
thorisation by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969. 

Xzperlence  has  established  that  the 
amount  actually  provided  for  project  financ- 
ing from  Federal  funds  Is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  face  amount  of  the  loan  commitment. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
temporary  financing  actually  used  by  local 
public  agencies  for  urban  renewal  projects 
Is  obtained  by  prlTSts  borrowings,  using  a 
pledge  of  the  Federal  loan  contract  as  secu- 
rity for  the  private  loan.  This  arrangement, 
under  normal  conditions,  involves  little  or 
no  actual  disbursement  of  Federal  funds  and 
hence  lltle  borrowing  from  the  Treasury. 
Thus,  althoxigh  the  statutory  authority  and 
procedures  are  In  terms  of  loans,  the  ac- 
tual effect  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  that  of  a  guarantee 
system. 

As  noted  above.  lo4h  commitments  for 
urban  renewal  projects  will  reach  a  level  of 
about  $1  billion  by  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Under  present  procedures.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  enter  Into  further 
loan  contracts  for  new  projects  without  an 
Increase  In  the  $1  billion  borrowing  authoti- 
satlon.  However,  since  the  Administrator 
will  not  normally  need  to  disburse  any  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  loans  contracted  to 
be  made,  he  will  borrow  a  correspondingly 
small  amount  from  the  Treasury.  The 
changes  which  would  be  made  by  the  amend- 
ment are  as  follows: 

1.  The  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of 
loan  commltmenta  which  may  be  entered 
Into  by  the  Administrator  would  be  defined 
as  being  the  aggregate  of  estimated  project 
expenditures  for  projects  being  assisted  under 
tlUe  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  This  is 
the  actual  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law.  since  at  present  each  Individual 
loan  contract  la  limited  to  the  total  of  esti- 
mated project  expendltiures.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  total  amount  of  loan 
commitments  Is  limited  by  the  Treasury  bor- 
rowing authorization,  now  $1  billion.  Un- 
der the  proposed  language  loan  commit- 
ments would  be  subject  only  to  the  single 
celling  of  estimated  total  project  expendi- 
tures, rather  than  dual  ceUlngs  as  at  preeent. 

2.  Obligations  Incurred  against  the  borrow- 
ing authorization  would  be  redefined.  Un- 
der present  law  and  generally  applicable 
definitions,  obligations  against  the  borrow- 
ing authority  are  considered  to  equal  the 
full  amoxuit  of  loan  oommltments  entered 


Into  by  the  Administrator.  Under  tfae  pro- 
posed amendment  such  obligations  would  be 
defined  as  equal  to  the  Administrator's  esti- 
mate of  the  maximum  amounts  which  would 
actually  be  borrowed  trom.  the  Treasury  and 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  satisfy  the 
Administrator's  obligations  under  the  loan 
contracts.  This  redefinition  would  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  Congreea  to  authorise 
Treastiry  borrowings  In  an  amount  greatly 
In  excess  of  acttial  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral funds  for  advances  and  loans. 

3.  A  clear  statement  of  the  Intent  that 
inx>ject  loan  financing  shall  be,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  accomplished  by  se- 
curing funds  from  non-Federal  sources 
rather  than  by  direct  Federal  loans  would 
be  brought  Into  the  statute  Itself.  The 
present  law  merely  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  consent  to  such  financing. 

Under  the  language  of  the  proposed  sec- 
tion, the  President  would  have  the  authority 
to  authorize  borrowings  by  the  Administra- 
tor In  excess  of  $1  billion,  should  It  become 
necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Federal  loan  contracts  In  force.  Although 
very  extraordinary  conditions  would  have  to 
prevail  before  such  action  could  become 
necessary,  the  existence  of  such  authority 
would  serve  to  avoid  the  delays  that  con- 
ceivably could  occur  If  special  action  by  the 
Congress  were  necessary  to  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  secure  funds  with  which  to 
discharge  his  obligations.  Even  though  the 
contingency  Is  remote,  this  language  is  con- 
sidered essential  If  what  Is  in  effect  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  private  borrowings  Is  to 
be  fully  effective  In  encouraging  private  in- 
vestment at  favorable  rates  In  the  temporary 
loan  obligations  of  local  public  agencies. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are  con- 
sidered as  clarifying  and  perfecting  amend- 
menU  which  facilitate  carrying  out  the  plan 
of  financing  originally  contemplated  In  the 
Uw. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  limit 
In  the  law  on  the  amounts  of  capital  grants 
(rather  than  on  loans)  which  can  be  made 
by  the  Administrator  to  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects Is  the  limit  by  which  Congress  has  in 
effect  controlled  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
urban  renewal  program.  Of  course,  this 
method  of  control  would  not  be  chxmged  by 
this  section. 

Section  304.  Gradual  reduction  of  Federal 
share  of  net  project  cost:  Subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  would  provide  for  gradual  re- 
ductions In  the  percentage  of  net  project 
costs  which  the  Federal  capital  grants  may 
cover,  from  two- thirds  under  the  existing 
law  to  50  percent  on  and  after  July  1.  1962. 
There  would  be  no  change  in  the  present 
two-thirds  formula  until  July  1.  1960,  and 
there  would  be  no  change  In  the  sharing 
formula  for  projects  for  which  planning  has 
already  been  Initiated  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  act. 

The  existing  statute  limits  the  aggregate 
capital  grants  paid  with  respect  to  most 
urban  renewal  projects  to  two-thirds  of  the 
aggregate  net  costs  of  such  projects.  The 
remaining  one-third  of  net  project  costs 
must  be  borne  by  the  locality  in  the  form 
of  cash  or  noncash  local  grants-in-aid,  the 
latter  consisting  of  such  things  as  land  do- 
nations and  the  provision  of  necessary  pub- 
lic Improvements  and  facilities.  Under  this 
section  of  the  bill,  the  Federal  Government's 
two-thirds  share  would  be  reduced  to  60  per- 
cent on  July  1.  1960.  65  percent  on  July  1. 
1961,  and  50  percent  on  July  1.  1962.  with 
resulting  Increases  in  the  local  share  of  proj- 
ect costs  bringing  such  share  up  to  a  match  - 
Ing  50  percent. 

Projects  could  continue  to  be  approved  on 
a  three-fourths  Vederal  share  basis,  rather 
than  a  two-thirds  basis,  where  authorized 
under  existing  law.  except  that  the  Housing 
Administrator  would  be  authorised,  when 
the  two-thirds  r"i^'^"'""'  Federal  share  of 
net    project   cost   Is  reduced   as  described 


above,  to  reduce  the  alternative  three- 
fourths  share  to  an  appropriate  leeeer  per- 
centage. 

The  percentage  applicable  to  the  capital 
grants  for  a  particular  project  would  be  the 
percentage  In  effect  at  the  time  that  the 
project  U  Initiated  (normally,  the  com- 
mencement of  planning). 

Since  the  propoeed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  a  gradual  adjustment  of  the  sharing 
formula  over  a  8-year  period,  localities  could 
more  easily  make  the  necessary  adjvistments 
In  their  own  financial  operations. 

In  the  past  few  years,  applications  for  Fed- 
trml  capital  grants  for  local  urban  renewal 
projects  have  exceeded  the  grant  authority 
that  has  been  available  to  the  Agency.  It 
appears  certain  that  this  high  level  of  Inter- 
est will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
This  proposal  to  adjust  the  sharing  of  urban 
renewsa  costs  and  place  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  localities  on  an  equal  basis  is 
intended  to  produce  more  urban  renewal  ac- 
tivity for  each  Federal  dollar  expended.  With 
a  smaller  relative  amount  of  Federal  funds 
going  Into  each  project,  the  nmnber  of  proj- 
ects that  could  be  assisted  with  these  funds 
would  be  correspondingly  Increased. 

This  reduction  In  the  Federal  share  of  net 
project  costs  Is  (>art  of  the  general  fiscal  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  to  require  greater  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  States  aiMl  locali- 
ties In  bearing  the  financial  burdens  of  un- 
dertakings having  primary  local  as  well  as 
national  benefit. 

PooUng  credits:  Sulasectlon  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion would  permit  the  pooling  of  local  contri- 
butions In  the  form  of  cash  and  noncash 
local  grants-in-aid  between  different  proj- 
ects undertaken  by  a  local  public  agency, 
regardless  of  the  Federal  sharing  formula 
that  Is  applicable  In  each  case. 

The  existing  statute  permits  localities  to 
pool  local  grants-in-aid  only  for  projects 
that  are  executed  on  the  same  Federal-local 
sharing  formula.  Pooling  enables  the  local 
public  agency  to  receive  credits  for  contri- 
butions that  are  In  excess  of  the  required 
local  share  for  one  project  and  apply  these 
credits  against  the  local  contribution  that  Is 
required  for  another  project. 

The  adoption  of  this  subsection  should  en- 
courage more  localities  to  adopt  the  alter- 
native capital  grant  formula  (now  three- 
fourths-one-foxulh  which  in  turn  would 
eliminate  supervisory  services  and  paperwork 
that  now  add  to  the  Government's  adminis- 
trative cost. 

The  three-fourths-one-fourth  sharing 
formula,  which  was  authorized  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1957,  was  proposed  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  administrative  detail  con- 
nected with  urban  renewal  projects,  without 
materially  changing  the  dollar  amount  of  net 
costs  paid  by  either  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  locality.  Essentially  this  "alternative 
capital  grant  formula"  permits  a  locality  to 
obtain  a  three-fourths  Federal  grant  Instead 
of  a  two-thirds  grant.  If  the  locality  Is  will- 
ing to  asEiime  the  cost  and  supervision  of 
planning,  legal  services  and  administrative 
overhead.  The  alternative  formula  Is  en- 
tirely optional  with  a  locality,  and  conse- 
quently it  will  be  adopted  only  where  the 
locality  can  see  advantages  In  doing  so. 

There  has  been  Increasing  Interest  ahown 
by  localities  in  the  alternative  formiUa,  but 
in  some  cases  the  existing  law  with  respect  to 
pooling  credits  serves  to  place  a  community 
adopting  the  alternative  formula  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Tliis  occurs  when  the  locality  has 
substantial  credits  built  up  from  local 
grants-in-aid  to  projects  that  are  adminis- 
tered In  the  two-thlrds-one-thlrd  or  usual, 
sharing  formula.  If  such  a  locally  were  to 
adopt  the  alternative  fcxmula.  these  credita 
could  not  be  applied  against  the  net  project 
coet  of  projects  administered  under  the  alter- 
native formula,  and  the  credits  would  be  lost 
to  the  locality.    The  propoeed  amendment 
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would  •llmlnate  this  disadvantage  In  con- 
verting to  the  alternative  formula. 

Section  306.  New  grant  authorisation: 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  In- 
crease the  amounts  of  obllgatlonal  authority 
available  to  the  Administrator  for  capital 
grants  to  urban  renewal  projects.  The 
amount  of  the  present  authorization  would 
be  Increased  by  this  subsection  by  $250  mil- 
lion on  Jtily  1  of  e)»ch  of  the  years  1969.  1960. 
and  1961  and  by  $200  million  on  July  1  of 
each  of  the  years  1962.  1963.  and  1964.  The 
Increases  would  provide  for  a  6-year  program 
of  capital  grants  to  urban  renewal  projects 
and.  in  addition,  provide  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity for  grants  authorized  In  later  sections  of 
the  bill  for  community  renewal  programs  and 
for  surveys  and  planning  of  urban  renewal 
projects. 

The  provision  of  a  6-year  inrogram  of  capi- 
tal grant  authorizations,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  consUtent  level  of  program  activity, 
wovild  provide  localities  with  the  assurance 
of  continued  support  for  the  program  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  would  permit  them 
to  plan  their  local  programs  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  clear  statutory  statement  of  the 
level   of   Federal    participation. 

The  level  of  new  grant  authority  which 
would  be  provided  by  this  section  is  cor- 
related to  the  reduction  In  the  Federal  share 
of  ijroject  costs,  as  proposed  In  the  preceding 
section.  In  each  of  the  first  3  years, 
when  the  Federal  share  is  gradually  declining, 
the  level  of  new  authorizations  would  remain 
at  8260  minion  a  year.  In  the  3  years  after 
fiscal  year  1962.  when  the  Federal  share  has 
been  set  permanently  at  60  percent,  the 
level  of  new  authorizations  would  drop  to 
$200  million  a  year.  Thus  the  total  program 
in  these  later  years,  including  both  Federal 
and  local  contributions,  would  correspond  in 
size  to  the  total  program  that  would  be 
funded  in  the  first  year,  when  $260  million 
would  be  available  for  Federal  grants  meet- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  net  costs  of  the  proj- 
ects or  planning  assisted. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  level  of 
grant  authority,  and  the  applicable  Federal 
share  of  costs,  which  would  prevail  in  each 
of  the  6  years : 


Fiscal  year 

Federal 

share  of 

costs 

NTew  erant 
ftuthorlty 

1060 

Percent 

55 
W 
M 
50 

MUlion' 
$250 

1961     

1»5() 

19fi2 

250 

1963 

200 

igtvt 

200 

1965 

2U0 

A  portion  of  the  new  grant  authority  In 
each  year  would  be  used  for  grants  to  assist 
localities  In  preparing  community  renewal 
programs,  and  In  making  surveys  and  plans 
for  urban  renewal  projects.  This  represents 
a  relatively  small  amount,  however,  and  al- 
most all  of  the  new  grant  authority  would 
be  available  for  capital  grants  to  help  meet 
net  project  costs. 

Even  so,  the  level  of  Federal  grants  pro- 
posed In  this  subsection  Is  not  expected  to 
meet  the  total  amount  that  may  be  re- 
quested by  localities.  However,  the  level 
of  Federal  grants  for  urban  renewal  must 
be  determined  by  the  relative  needs  of  all 
the  programs  that  require  Federal  funds,  in- 
cluding programs  that  serve  the  national 
defense.  The  amount  of  new  grant  au- 
thority provided  in  this  subsection  repre- 
sents the  Administration's  best  Judgment  as 
to  the  maximum  that  can  be  provided  for 
the  urban  renewal  program,  in  view  of  all 
other  demands  on  the  Federal  budget. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  under  ex- 
isting law  to  meet  the  situation  wherein 
local  applications  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
ceed the  available  capital  grant  authority. 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  applicants  have  been  dealt  with  under 
a  limitation  formula.  Instead  of  on  the  first- 
come,  first-served  basis  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed. 

Repayment  of  uncollectible  advances: 
Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  relates  to  the 
repayment  of  uncollectible  advances.  To 
obtain  funds  for  advances  made  to  local  pub- 
lic agencies  for  urban  renewal  planning,  the 
Administrator  issues  notes  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  advances  to  a  local 
public  agency  are  repayable  from  moneys 
becoming  available  to  it  for  the  undertak- 
ing of  urban  renewal  projects.  However,  in 
some  cases  the  planning  work  is  not  com- 
pleted or  projects  are  not  undertaken,  and 
the  repayment  of  such  advances  become  un- 
collectible. In  such  cases,  this  section  of 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  use  of  appro- 
priated grant  funds  for  repaying  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  amount  equal 
to  such  advances,  plus  Interest  attributable 
to  such  advances  paid  or  accrued  to  the 
Secretary.  This  procedure  would  avoid  con- 
tinuing Interest  charges  on  the  Administra- 
tor's notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  subsection  would  not  affect  the  obli- 
gations Of  the  local  public  agency  to  the 
Federal  Government.  If  funds  should  be- 
come available  at  some  future  time  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  projects  Involved, 
the  local  agency  would  remain  obligated  to 
pay  the  Federal  Government  the  amount  of 
the  advances  with  Interest  in  connection 
with  that  project. 

Section  306.  Grants  for  community  re- 
newal programs:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion would  authorize  Federal  grants  for  a 
share  of  the  costs  of  preparing  community 
renewal  progjrams. 

Such  programs  would  Identify  and  measure 
slums  and  blighted  areas  in  a  community, 
would  evaluate  the  financial  and  other  re- 
sources needed  and  available  to  Improve 
such  areas,  and  would  schedule  urban  re- 
newal projects  and  activities  to  be  under- 
taken In  the  community.  Approval  of  the 
local  governing  body  would  be  a  prerequisite 
to  any  contract  for  this  type  of  planning 
grant.  Community  renewal  programs  would 
also  provide  a  framework  for  public  Improve- 
ments and  facilities  designed  to  serve  urban 
renewal  areas. 

The  grants  could  cover  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  planning  work  for  which 
they  would  be  made  under  planning  grant 
contracts  executed  before  July  1,  1960.  On 
that  date  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
would  drop  to  60  percent;  on  July  1.  1961.  to 
55  percent;  and  on  July  1,  1962.  to  80  per- 
cent. This  gradual  reduction  of  the  Federal 
share  would  parallel  the  reduction  proposed 
elsewhere  in  the  bill  for  project  capital 
grants. 

It  Is  contemplate<l  that  the  Federal  grants 
to  assist  the  prepaiatlon  of  community  re- 
newal programs  would  enable  a  locality  to 
approach  the  problem  of  blight  on  a  clt3rwlde 
basis.  The  deteriorated  and  deteriorating 
areas  of  the  city  could  be  Identified,  and 
classified  as  to  the  relative  urgency  and  de- 
gree of  urban  renewal  action  that  Is  needed. 
Then  the  total  need  for  urban  renewal 
could  be  related  to  the  locality's  total  re- 
sources for  relocation  and  financing,  and  to 
the  rate  at  which  the  community  can  utilize 
cleared  land.  When  the  relationship  between 
needs  and  resources  Is  known,  a  program  of 
action  could  be  developed,  with  priorities 
and  schedules  for  various  types  of  activity. 
Where  federally  assisted  projects  are  called 
for.  the  detailed  survey  and  planning  work 
would  then  be  carried  out  under  separata 
contracts. 

Such  a  program  would  be  related  to  the 
general  plan  for  the  city  or  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  to  the  locality's  overall  programs 
for  capital  improvements  and  new  develop- 
ment. The  community  renewal  program 
would  not  replace  any  of  the  present  func- 


tions of  general  city  planning.  It  would, 
however,  provide  a  framework  for  the  sched- 
uling of  specific  public  improvements  and 
facilities,  which  are  contemplated  as  noncash 
grants-in-aid  to  help  meet  the  locality's 
share  of  urban  renewal  project  costs. 

No  locality  would  be  required  to  prepare  a 
community  renewal  program,  but  it  Is  antic- 
ipated that  many  communities  will  want 
to  follow  this  approach  to  urban  renewal. 
The  need  for  an  analysis  of  this  type  has 
already  been  recognized  in  a  number  of  cities. 
More  and  more,  localities  are  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  a  proJect-by-proJect  approach, 
and  attempting  to  measure  their  total  need 
for  urban  renewal  against  their  total  capacity 
to  meet  that  need  over  a  period  of  years. 
When  a  locality  has  thus  appraised  Its  needs 
and  its  resources.  It  can  program  all  of  its 
urban  renewal  activities  In  the  way  that  will 
make  best  use  of  the  Federal  and  local  funds 
at  Its  disposal.  A  balance  can  be  struck  be- 
tween the  necessary,  but  expensive,  use  of 
clearance,  and  the  less  costly  techniques  of 
rehabilitation  and  conservation,  both  with 
and  without  Government  assistance. 

The  preparation  of  community  renewal 
programs  would  have  Important  advantages 
for  the  Federal  Government  as  well.  It  would 
result  in  projects  that  are  carefully  selected 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  Federal  funds. 
By  relating  the  localities'  project  activities  to 
their  capacities  for  relocation,  financing,  and 
the  marketing  of  land,  it  would  space  their 
projects — and  hence  the  demand  for  capital 
grant  reservations — more  evenly  over  a 
period  of  years.  Finally,  a  nun»ber  of  such 
programs  taken  in  the  aggregate  would  con- 
stitute a  basis  for  defining  more  accurately 
the  national  need  for  urban  renewal,  and  fill 
the  need  for  data  on  which  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Housing  Agency  could  base 
long  range  determinations  as  to  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  Federal  program.  At  present, 
there  exists  no  adequate  Information  on 
which  to  base  such  determinations. 

By  its  nature,  the  provision  for  community 
renewal  programs  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  two  of  the  three  types  of  planning  that 
are  assisted  under  the  existing  law:  The  fea- 
sibility survey  and  the  general  neighborhood 
renewal  plan.  The  feasibility  survey  was  de- 
signed to  analyze  an  area  for  its  siiscepti- 
blllty  to  urban  renewal  treatment.  Since 
the  community  renewal  program  would  servs 
this  same  function,  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance for  feasibility  surveys  would  be  elimi- 
nated Immediately  by  thU  subsection.  The 
community  renewal  program  would  also 
eliminate  the  need  for  general  neighborhood 
renewal  plans,  because  It  would  serve  the 
same  function  on  a  communltywlde  basis, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  number  of  sepw- 
rat«  applications  for  Federal  uslitanc*. 
However,  some  localities  will  need  to  reviss 
their  planning  budgets  or  their  administra- 
tive practices  in  order  to  shift  from  the  us* 
of  advances  for  general  neighborhood  renew- 
al plans  to  the  use  of  grants  for  community 
renewal  plans.  Con8e<iuently.  the  former 
would  not  be  eliminated  by  the  bill  until 
June  30.  1960. 

This  subsection  would  also  make  technical 
changes  reflecting  the  substitution  (as  pro- 
vided In  the  next  section  of  this  bill)  of 
project  planning  grants  for  project  planning 
advances. 

Public  improvements  in  community  re- 
newal programs  made  eligible  as  local  grants- 
in-aid  prior  to  contracts  for  urban  renewal 
projects:  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
would  provide  that,  in  a  community  which 
has  an  approved  community  renewal  pro- 
gram, public  Improvements  and  facilities 
would  not  be  ineligible  for  credit  as  local 
noncash  grants-in-aid  to  an  urban  renewal 
project  simply  because  they  were  conunenced 
prior  to  the  undertaking  of  the  project. 
Credit  could  be  obtained  for  improvements 
and  facilities  that  are  otherwise  eligible,  if 
the  project  they  would  serve  Is  In  conformity 
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with  th«  eommunlty  rencwsl  program,  and 
If  construction  Is  started  no  more  than  S 
years  prior  to  ths  autlaortattlon  by  tti«  Ad- 
mlnlstnttor  of  a  contract  for  loan  or  capital 
grant  (or  th*  project.  Undsr  a  community 
renewal  program  it  would  be  possible,  thers- 
fore.  to  obtain  credit  for  public  Improve- 
ments In  areas  that  are  slated  for  federally 
■sslstNl  urban  renewal  treatment,  even 
though  the  actual  project  activities  are  still 
several  years  off. 

Autliorlaations  and  appropriations  for 
grants:  Subsection  (c)  would  broaden  the 
obllgatlonal  authority  in  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1040,  which  Is  preeenUy  limited 
to  capital  grants  for  url>an  renewal  projects, 
to  Incltide  not  only  capital  grants  but  also 
all  other  grants  authorized  by  that  title  for 
urban  renewal  pxirpoees.  The  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  tho  payment  of  capital 
grant*  would  also  be  broadened  to  be  made 
applicable  to  all  grants,  rather  than  capital 
grants  only.  Ttacee  amendments  would 
therefore  provide  obllgatlonal  authority  and 
authorlaation  for  appropriations  of  funds  for 
the  Federal  grants  authorized  by  this  section, 
and  for  the  Federal  grmts  authoriaed  by 
other  sections  of  the  bill  for  a  share  of  the 
ooets  at   planning   urban  renewal. 

Section  807.  Grants  Is  place  of  advances 
for  surreys  and  planning:  Subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  would  enact  new  provisions 
which,  effective  July  1.  1960,  woiild  subsU- 
tute  grants  for  advances  for  assistance  to  lo- 
calities In  the  »wn«g  ol  surreys  and  plans 
for  urban  renewal  project!.  Effective  July  1, 
1060,  the  Administrator  a'ould  be  authoriaed 
to  make  planning  grant*  for  such  siu^eys 
and  plans.  Theee  planning  grants  could  be 
expended  for  the  same  tyiie  of  planning  work 
In  preparation  of  urban  renewal  projects  as  Is 
now  financed  by  advance!  of  funds  for  such 
planning,  and  the  same  aiiproval  by  the  local 
governing  body  would  be  required. 

Theee  grants  could  cover  up  to  00  percent 
of  the  coet  of  the  planning  work  for  which 
they  would  be  made  wacmr  grant  contracts 
executed  before  July  1.  IMl.  On  that  date 
the  Federal  share  of  the  planning  costs  would 
drop  to  66  percent;  and  on  July  1,  1983.  to 
60  pwcent.  This  gradiul  reduction  of  the 
Federal  share  would  pandlel  the  reduction 
proposed  elsewhere  In  tlie  bill  for  project 
capital  grants. 

Hils  proposal  would  re^dee  the  method  by 
which  the  Federal  Ooverxtment  assists  local- 
ities In  the  planning  of  urban  renewal 
projects,  so  that  the  locality  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  share  the  planning  coats 
from  the  beginning,  InsttMul  of  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project.  Under  the  propoeed 
system,  the  Federal  planning  advance  would 
be  replaced  by  a  direct  grant  to  cover  the 
Federal  share  of  survey  and  planning  costs, 
with  the  locality  simulttneomly  providing 
cash  or  senrices  to  meet  Itu  share. 

Under  the  preeent  system,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  advances  all  of  the  money  needed  to 
meet  all  the  expendituree  during  the  survey 
and  planning  period.  Those  expenditures  are 
added  to  the  costs  of  executing  the  project, 
and  are  ultimately  repaid  from  grants  pro- 
vided by  the  locality  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  ensuing  project.  Consequently, 
the  ultimate  cost  to  the  Vxallty  woald  be  no 
greater  as  a  result  of  substituting  a  planning 
grant  fw  a  planning  advance. 

The  shift  from  planning  advances  to  plan- 
ning grants  would  not  be  effective  until 
July  1, 1060.  This  would  iiermit  the  localltlea 
to  make  the  neceesary  adjustments  In  their 
budgets,  so  that  the  local  jirograms  would  not 
be  hampered  or  retarded  by  the  requirement 
that  local  contrlbutlona  be  made  during  the 
planning  stage. 

When  the  shift  from  advanoee  to  grants 
has  taken  place,  the  principal  effect  would  be 
to  increase  local  responidblllty  during  the 
planning  stage.  With  local  funds  Involved 
in  a  project  from  the  beginning,  the  locaUty 
should  have  greater  concern  for  the  elimina- 


tion of  waste.  Inefficiency  and  delay.  This 
should  result  in  less  Federal  supervision  of 
project  planning  expendituree,  and  enable 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  to  sim- 
plify procedures  and  reduce  paperwork. 

In  addition,  the  provision  of  local  con- 
tributions in  the  planning  stage  would  result 
In  more  careful  local  evaluation  of  the  ad- 
visability of  undertaking  a  project.  There 
would  be  fewer  cases  where  a  project  enters 
the  planning  stage  without  the  local  interest 
and  support  necessary  to  carry  the  project 
into  execution.  Under  the  present  law,  the 
repajrment  of  the  planning  advance  becomes 
uncollectible  in  such  eases,  and  the  Federal 
Government  bears  the  entire  amount  of  the 
loes.  In  addition,  any  capital  grant  funds 
that  are  reserved  for  such  projects  are  un- 
available for  other  projects  until  the  plan- 
ning advance  is  officially  terminated.  The 
proposed  subsection  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  capital  grant  funds  that  are  un- 
necessarily tied  up  in  this  fashion. 

If  the  proposed  system  of  planning  grants 
were  adopted,  the  amoimt  of  money  required 
from  the  locality  during  the  planning  stage 
would  be  relatively  small.  A  one-third  share 
of  planning  advances  made  by  the  agency 
in  the  past  would  have  ranged  from  a  median 
of  about  $30,000  In  cities  of  more  than  1  mil- 
lion population,  to  a  median  of  about  $10,000 
tn  cities  of  lees  than  10.000.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  amendment,  this 
amount  would  not  have  to  be  supplied  in 
cash.  The  local  public  agency  could  simply 
apply  salaries  and  other  expenses  already 
budgeted  by  the  locality. 

The  adoption  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
would  not  affect  a  locality's  option  to  use  the 
alternative  three-fourths-one-fourth  grant 
formula,  under  which  it  can  obtain  a  larger 
capital  grant  by  undertaking  to  pay  not  only 
the  planning  costs  but  also  most  of  the  cost 
of  administering  a  project  in  the  execution 
•tage. 

Technical  amendments:  Subsection  (b) 
would  make  technical  amendments,  effective 
on  July  1,  1960,  which  are  neceesary  because 
of  the  substitution  of  grants  for  advances  for 
project  planning. 

Additional  advances  after  July  1,  1960: 
Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  author- 
lae  the  Administrator,  notwithstanding  the 
above  provisions,  to  amend  any  contract  for 
advance  tnX/emA  into  before  July  1,  I960. 
The  amendments  could  provide  for  addi- 
tional advances  under  the  contract  or  pro- 
vide for  any  other  changes  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  stirvey  and  planning  work 
covered  by  the  contract. 

Section  306.  Acquisition  by  Federal  agen- 
cies: This  section  would  provide  clear  au- 
thority for  a  Federal  agency  or  the  District 
of  Colimibia  to  agree  to  the  statutory  re- 
quirements applicable  to  redevelopers  when 
such  agencies  purchase  urban  renewal  land. 
Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (sec. 
106(b)),  every  purchaser  of  urban  renewal 
property  from  a  local  public  agency  must 
agree  (1)  to  devote  the  property  to  the  uses 
specified  in  the  urban  renewal  plan,  (2)  to 
begin  within  a  reasonable  time  any  improve- 
ment of  the  property  required  by  the  plan, 
and  (3)  to  comply  with  such  otiier  condi- 
tions as  the  Housing  Administrator  speci- 
fies are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  law. 

Questions  as  to  the  abUlty  of  Federal 
agencies  to  agree  to  the  restrictions  placed 
on  purchasers  of  tu-ban  renewal  project  land 
have  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  land  dis- 
position in  projects  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Sacramento.  Calif.  Numerous  other  local- 
ities may  be  affected  In  the  years  to  come,  as 
more  and  more  projects  reach  tba  stage  of 
land  disposition. 

It  would  be  undesirable  to  exempt  Federal 
agencies  from  the  reetrlctlons  that  apply  to 
other  redevel<q)er8.  because  such  restrictions 
are  Indispensable  to  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  an  urban  renewal  plan. 


The  proposed  technical  amendment  wotild 
provide  clear  statutory  authority  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Federal  agencies  to 
assume  the  obligations  required  of  all  re- 
developers,  except  that  the  obligation  "to 
b^ln  vrlthln  a  reasonable  time  any  improve- 
ment of  the  property  required  by  the  plan" 
would  be  applicable  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  acquiring  agency  is  authorized  to  proceed 
with  construction  and  has  funds  available 
for  that  purpose. 

Section  309  Removal  of  limitation  on 
total  loans  in  any  State:  This  section  would 
remove  a  provision  now  in  the  law  luider 
which  no  more  than  12^  i>ercent  of  the 
Federal  funds  provided  for  \u-ban  renewal 
assistance  In  the  form  of  loans  can  be  ex- 
pended In  any  one  State.  The  existing  limi- 
tation on  the  an[u>unt  of  grant  funds  which 
can  be  expended  In  any  one  State  would  not 
be  changed  by  this  section. 

Under  existing  law,  the  State  limitation 
on  loan  fimds  could  sharply  limit  the 
amount  of  urban  renewal  activity  that  can 
be  undertaken  in  one  or  more  Jurisdictions, 
where  the  total  of  title  I  loan  commitments 
Is  rapidly  approaching  the  12  ^  percent  limit 
of  existing  borrowing  authority. 

This  could  occur  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  jurisdiction  concerned  may  be  well 
within  the  statutory  limitation  on  capital 
grant  funds.  The  law  establishes  the  same 
basic  limit  of  12^  percent  for  grant  funds 
that  may  be  spent  In  any  one  State,  but  this 
limit  may  be  exceeded  by  up  to  $100  million 
for  States  where  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  maximum  permitted  under  the  percent- 
age limit  has  been  committed.  In  addition, 
the  effective  dollar  limit  on  capital  grant 
funds  for  any  State  has  risen  every  time  the 
total  amount  of  capital  grant  authority  in 
title  I  has  been  increased  by  Congrees.  By 
contrast,  the  total  amount  of  borrowing 
authority  has  remained  unchanged  since 
1940  at  $1  billion.  In  the  past,  as  a  reeult, 
the  effective  dollar  limit  on  loans  for  any 
State  has  been  outdistanced  by  the  limit  on 
grant  funds.  Apaxt  from  the  unneceesary 
difficulties  raised  by  the  12  V^  percmt  State 
loan  limit  tmder  existing  law.  It  Is  not  clear 
how  such  limit  would  serve  any  purpioee 
after  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  this  bill  with  respect  to  the 
Administrator's  borrowing  and  lending 
authority. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  the  limit  on  grant  funds 
that  ultimately  controls  the  operation  of  the 
urban  renewal  program.  The  loan  funds  are 
at  a  revolving  character  and  may  be  used 
again  after  they  are  rq>ald.  while  the  grant 
authority  represents  expenditures  In  support 
of  the  urban  renewal  effort.  Furthermore, 
capital  grant  reservations  are  made  for 
projects  at  the  start  of  the  survey  and  plan- 
ning stage,  while  the  amoimt  of  loan  funds 
that  may  be  needed  to  execute  a  project 
cannot  be  estimated  until  planning  has  been 
completed.  If.  under  existing  law,  a  State 
reaches  the  limit  on  loan  funds  before  the 
limit  on  grant  funds  Is  reached,  it  means 
that  projects  carrying  capital  grant  reserva- 
tions that  are  within  the  limit,  and  for  which 
Federal  approval  has  been  outstanding  for 
several  years,  might  be  seriously  delayed  from 
going  into  execution  solely  because  of  the 
limit  on  lending  authority. 

Section  310.  Simplification  of  urban  re- 
newal plans:  This  section  wo^ild  give  the 
Housing  Administrator  authority  to  permit 
the  simplification  of  urban  renewal  plans. 
Before  an  urban  renewal  project  can  enter 
the  execution  stage  and  the  acquisition  of 
land  can  begin,  the  tu-ban  renewal  plan  must 
be  approved  by  the  local  governing  body  and 
reviewed  by  the  Housing  Agency.  Under 
^TiirHng  law.  it  Is  mandatoiT  that  every  urban 
renewal  plan  shall  (in  addition  to  other 
requirements)  Indicate  such  land  acquisi- 
tion, demolition,  and  removal  of  structures, 
redevelopment.  Improvements,  and  rehabili- 
tation as  nuiy  be  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
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In  tbe  urban  renewal  area;  zoning  and  plan- 
ning changes,  if  any:  land  uses;  maximum 
densities;  and  building  requirements.  This 
Eectl(}n  of  the  bill  would  change  the  law  so 
that  these  elements  of  the  urban  renewal 
plan  would  be  mandatory  only  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  Housing  Administrator  for 
the  making  of  loans  and  grants  for  project 
execution. 

This  proposal  would  provide  a  needed  flexi- 
bility in  the  carrying  out  of  urban  renewal 
projects,  and  help  to  shorten  the  time  re- 
quired to  complete  various  project  stages. 
In  the  planning  stage,  it  would  reduce  the 
amovmt  of  detail  that  must  be  inserted  in 
an  urban  renewal  plan  and  be  approved  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  locality,  before 
the  plan  can  be  submitted  to  the  Agency  and 
a  loan  and  grant  contract  approved.  This 
would  expedite  approval  of  the  contract,  and 
permit  the  project  to  enter  execution  at  an 
earlier  date. 

When  a  project  is  in  the  execution  stage, 
experience  has  shown  that  frequent  changes 
have  to  be  made  in  the  urban  renewal  plan, 
if  each  clement  of  the  plan  has  been  fixed  In 
every  detail  In  the  planning  stage.  Such 
details  are  often  revised  before  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  found  which  is  mutually  satis- 
factory to  a  redeveloper  and  the  local  public 
agency.  These  changes  require  amendment 
of  the  plan,  with  the  delays  that  are  Incurred 
in  obtaining  approval  of  various  local  agen- 
cies, of  the  local  governing  Ixxly,  and  of  the 
Housing  Agency. 

Thli  provision  should  expedite  the  execu- 
tion of  projects,  by  reducing  the  necessity 
for  changes  In  the  urban  renewal  plan.  It 
would  also  permit  a  simpUQcation  of  project 
procedures  and  documentation,  which  add  to 
the  burden  of  paperwork.  It  should  have 
no  effect  on  the  niunber  of  projects  initiated. 
nor  on  the  ultimate  cost  of  projects  either 
to  the  locality  or  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  existing  law,  it  has  been  possible  to 
simplify  some  of  the  administrative  require- 
ments that  have  been  imposed  on  a  local 
public  agency  when  it  submits  an  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  approval  of  the  Agency.  Any 
further  simplification  would  require  legisla- 
tion In  the  form  provided  by  this  section. 

Section  311.  Loans  (without  capital 
grants)  for  nonresidential  projects:  Under 
existing  law,  urban  renewal  projects  assisted 
by  the  Federal  Government  must  normally 
be  predominantly  residential,  either  as  to  the 
original  site  or  tbe  redeveloped  area.  An  ex- 
ception from  this  requirement  permits  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  capital  grant  authorization 
to  b«  used  for  nonresidential  projects  where 
the  site  Includes  a  substantial  number  of 
sl\un  or  blighted  dwellings. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  extend  the  usual  types 
of  financial  assistance,  other  than  capital 
grants,  for  urban  renewal  projects  which 
have  no  residential  significance.  The  sec- 
tion would  also  authorize  the  making  of  re- 
funding loans  to  refund  temporary  loans 
when  a  project  assisted  under  this  section  is 
completed.  The  refunding  loans  could  be 
made  for  a  period  up  to  10  years  and  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  net  project  cost 
of  the  project  Involved. 

A  temporary  loan  made  under  this  au- 
thorization would  make  available  to  the 
local  public  agency  the  working  capital 
needed  to  finance  the  carrying  out  of  urban 
renewal  project  activities  in  the  area.  The 
proceeds  received  from  disposition  of  land  in 
the  project  area  would  go  to  repay  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  temporary  loan.  Any  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  loan  could  be  refunded  by 
the  locality  with  a  refunding  loan  authorized 
by  this  section. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  refunding  loans 
made  by  the  Housing  Administrator  which 
could  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  would 
be  limited  to  $160  million.  Local  publlo 
agencies  would  be  authorised  to  borrow 
funds  from  private  sources  by  pledging  cer- 


tain of  their  rights  under  their  loan  con- 
tracts with  the  Govomment,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  for  actual  disbursement  of  loan 
funds  by  the  Oovermnent.  Further,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  directed  to  require 
local  public  agencies  to  obtain  loan  funds 
from  sources  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment unless  he  determines  In  the  particular 
case  that  it  Is  not  feaf;lble. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  Federal  assistance  for  lurban  re- 
newal in  areas  that  do  not  contain  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  blighted  housing,  and  are 
not  suitable  for  redevelopment  as  new  hous- 
ing sites,  but  which  are  nevertheless  suffer- 
ing from  urban  obsolescence  and  deteriora- 
tion. This  Includes  some  areas  In  and 
around  the  central  business  districts,  where 
blight  threatens  the  vitality  of  the  cities" 
taxable  bases,  and  other  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial areas  that  have  become  outmoded 
and  dilapidated. 

The  existing  law  permits  10  percent  of  the 
urban  renewal  capita;  grant  authority  to  be 
used  for  projects  which  are  not  predomi- 
nantly related  to  housing,  but  which  will 
bring  about  the  ellmlaatlon  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  residential  blight.  There  has 
been  a  growing  pressure  to  provide  capital 
grants  also  for  projects  designed  for  the  re- 
development of  commercial  and  industrial 
areas  where  little  or  no  housing  significance 
Is  Involved.  However.  It  is  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  capital 
grants  only  for  projects  with  a  substantial 
housing  significance.  If  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  law  were  relaxed  to  permit  the 
use  of  large  capital  grants  for  purely  non- 
residential projects,  a  large  Increase  in  capi- 
tal grant  authority  would  be  required,  to 
prevent  a  comparable  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  projects  with  a  housing  orientation. 
Consequently,  the  10  percent  exception  pro- 
vided in  section  110((;)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  should  remain  unchanged,  except 
that  (as  provided  in  smother  section  of  this 
bill)  it  should  be  applied  to  all  of  the  grants 
provided  by  the  bill,  rather  than  only  to 
capital  grants. 

The  new  system  of  loans  proposed  In  this 
section  would  enable  localities  to  undertake 
urban  renewal  action  in  many  obsolete  or 
deteriorated  commercial  and  industrial  areas 
where  little  or  no  housing  is  involved.  There 
are  three  essential  tools  of  urban  renewal — 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  the  presence 
of  working  capital,  and  the  method  of  meet- 
ing writedown  costs.  The  power  of  eminent 
domain  would  be  prov  Ided  by  State  enabling 
legislation,  and  no  iictlon  by  the  Federal 
Government  la  necestary.  The  provision  of 
temporary  loans  would  provide  the  working 
capital  needed  in  projects  of  this  type. 
While  existing  experience  and  studies  are  not 
extensive,  there  are  indications  that  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  and  the  provision 
of  working  capital  may  be  enough  for  the 
renewal  of  some  commercial  and  Industrial 
areas,  where  proceeds  Trom  the  sale  of  cleared 
land  are  sumclent  tc  meet  the  costs  of  a 
project.  Where  this  is  not  so,  the  refunding 
loan  would  help  the  locality  to  amortize  the 
remaining  project  cotts  over  a  period  up  to 
10  years. 

Section  312.  Credit  for  carrying  charges  on 
local  funds:  This  section  would  permit  the 
Inclusion  In  gross  project  cost  of  an  amount 
in  lieu  of  carrying  charges  where  a  commu- 
nity uses  its  own  funds  temporarily  to 
finance  a  project  undertaking.  While  this 
section  has  no  effect  on  projects  which  have 
been  completed  and  on  which  financial  set- 
tlement has  been  made.  It  would  p>ennlt  the 
Administrator  to  include  such  an  amount  in 
the  costa  of  those  projects  covered  by  a  Fed- 
eral aid  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter  exe- 
cuted for  project  undertakings.  The  amount 
to  be  included  would  be  based  on  the  net 
total  of  all  such  funds  expended  and  out- 
standing in  All  the  projects  of  the  local  pub- 
lic agency,  and  would   be  computed  at  an 


interest  rate  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor after  taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age rates  borne  by  federally  guaranteed  obli- 
gations of  the  local  public  agencies  Issued 
on  the  private  market  during  the  preceding 
6 -month  period. 

Under  existing  law.  localities  which  utilize 
direct  Federal  loans  or  Federal  loan  commit- 
ments to  obtain  working  capital  for  a  proj- 
ect may  apply  the  carrying  charges  on  such 
borrowings  to  the  gross  cost  of  the  project, 
which  means  that  the  Federal  grant  payment 
la  Increased  by  absorbing  two-thirds  of  this 
cost.  Under  this  amendment  localities 
which  utilize  their  own  funds  as  working 
capital  In  cases  where  the  carrying  charges 
on  such  funds  are  not  readily  ascertainable 
would  be  placed  generally  on  a  par  with  those 
localities  which,  with  a  Federal  guarantee, 
borrow  their  working  capital  on  the  private 
market. 

To  permit  this  additional  charge  to  gross 
project  cost  should  eliminate  the  penalty 
now  suffered  by  some  localities,  and  encour- 
age other  localities  to  use  their  own  funds 
for  working  capital  Instead  of  relying  on  the 
Federal  loan  conunltment.  This  would  re- 
duce the  volume  of  temporary  loan  commit- 
ments issued  by  the  Agency  and  help  to 
minimize  the  need  for  direct  dlsburseme&t 
of  Federal  loan  funds. 

In  each  case,  the  actual  amount  of  Inter- 
est  that  would  be  eligible  as  a  charge  to  gross 
project  cost  would  be  calculated  by  the  net 
amount  outstanding  at  any  given  time,  after 
subtraction  of  land  sale  proceeds  and  other 
Income  to  the  project,  which  would  reduce 
the  need  for  funds  advanced  by  the  locality. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  the  net 
amount  outstanding  would  be  calculated 
from  the  combined  accounts  of  all  projects  In 
the  locality,  and  allocated  to  the  gross  proj- 
ect cost  of  the  separate  projects. 

Section  313.  Uniform  date  for  determining 
application  of  going  Federal  rate  to  urban 
renewal  contracts:  This  section  would  pro- 
vide a  uniform  date  for  the  determination  of 
the  interest  rates  In  contracts  for  loans  and 
advances  to  urban  renewal  projects.  The 
definition  of  "going  Federal  rate"  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
determining  the  Interest  rate  on  loans  and 
advances  for  all  urban  renewal  projects,  but 
the  existing  law  Inconsistently  determines 
the  applicable  rate  at  different  times  for 
different  types  of  contracts.  One  date  (date 
contract  is  approved  by  Hovislng  Adminis- 
trator) Is  provided  for  contracts  executed 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  oi 
1954.  another  date  (date  contract  is  made) 
applies  to  contracts  executed  prior  thereto, 
and  still  a  third  date  (date  contract  is  re- 
vised and  superseded )  Is  used  for  amendatory 
contracts.  This  section  would  provide  a  sin- 
gle uniform  date  for  the  determination  of 
the  applicable  going  Federal  Interest  rste. 
It  would  fix  the  date  for  determining  the 
applicable  rate  for  all  contracts  as  the  date 
the  contract,  or  amendatory  contract.  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  Administrator.  Such  author- 
ization Is  evidenced  by  an  Internal  allocation 
order,  which  allocates  capital  grant  funds  for 
the  particular  project.  This  allocation  order 
would  serve  as  a  uniform  and  convenient 
date  for  determining  the  applicable  interest 
rate.  This  change  is  merely  technical  and 
would  not  tend  to  either  Increase  or  decrease 
<^Sgregate  Interest  payments  by  localities. 

Section  314.  Federal  recognition:  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  would  add  a  new  definition,  to 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  of  the 
term  "Federal  recognition."  The  term  would 
be  defined  as  meaning  the  execution  of  any 
contract  for  Federal  aid  under  title  I  or  con- 
currence by  the  Administrator  in  the  com- 
mencement of  stu-veys  and  plans  without 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  made  nec- 
essary by  two  other  provisions  of  tbs  bill. 
One  provision  would  adjust  the  Federal  share 
of    project   costs,   and   the   other   provision 
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would  permit  ths  liberation  of  noncash 
grants-in-aid  credit  requirements  in  locali- 
ties with  approved  community  renewal  pro- 
grams. It  Is  Important  in  both  cases  to 
define  a  clearly  specified  date  when  Federal 
recognition  is  first  extended  to  an  xirban 
renewal  project. 

Section  315.  Increase  in  authorisation  for 
urban  planning  assistance:  This  section 
would  increase  by  910  million  the  existing 
authorization  of  SIO  million  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Housing  Adiainistrator  to  be 
used  for  iirban  planning  assistance  grants 
under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954. 

Under  this  program  mai«hing  grants  are 
made  to  State  planning  agencies  for  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  in  urbim  planning  work 
to  municipalities  with  populations  of  Isss 
than  25,000.  Similar  grants  are  available  to 
official  State,  metropolitan,  or  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  for  planning  work  in  metro- 
politan and  regional  areai.  and  to  official 
governmental  planning  afrencies  for  areas 
threatened  with  rapid  urbhnlaation  as  a  re- 
sult of  Federal  installations.  Grants  may 
also  be  made  for  planning  assistance  in  dls- 
Bster  areas. 

The  demand  for  urban  pLuinlng  assistance 
grants  continues  to  grow,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  during  the  ctirrcnt  fiscal  year  to 
apply  a  limitation  formula  to  the  amotint  of 
funds  that  may  be  allocated  to  any  one 
sgency.  The  appropriated  funds  will  never- 
theless be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and  less  than  11  millira  of  the  present 
•10  million  authorization  remains  luiappro- 
prlated. 

Recent  espertenoe  has  indicated  an  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  applications  of  $4.3 
million  and  the  futtne  annual  rate  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  neifhborhood  of  $5 
million.  For  this  reason,  ths  bUl  provides 
for  an  additional  authorlzLtion  of  $10  mil- 
lion, which  would  permit  the  urban  planning 
wsfflTt^not  program  to  operate  for  at  least 
3  years. 

Section  310.  Investments  by  banks  In  long- 
term  obligations  of  local  public  agencies: 
Where  a  local  public  agency  enters  into  long- 
term  leases  of  the  land  In  an  urban  renewal 
project,  the  URA  enters  into  a  long-term 
or  definitive  loan  agreemert  with  the  local 
agency.  This  agreement  Is  distinguished 
from  the  temporary  loan  afrreement  entered 
Into  in  the  usual  cases  where  the  land  is  sold 
and  the  loan  is  repaid  wltliln  a  short  time. 
In  all  cases  the  local  agency  issues  obliga- 
tions on  the  private  market,  wherever  feas- 
ible, pledging  ths  loan  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  the  National 
Bank  Act  (par.  7.  13  U.6X;.  34)  the  na- 
tional banks  and  (to  the  extent  permitted 
by  State  laws)  State  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  are  given  certain 
Investment  privileges  with  respect  to  these 
obligations  if  they  are  short  term  but  not 
If  they  are  long  term.  Such  banks  are  au- 
thorized to  purchase  or  underwrite  these 
obligations  having  a  maturity  of  not  mors 
than  18  months  without  regard  to  a  general 
prohibition  on  any  such  bank  investing  for 
Its  own  account  in  obligations  of  any  one 
Issuer  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  bank's  capital  stock  and  surplus. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  remove  the 
18-month  limitation  In  the  existing  law. 
Thus  such  banks  would  be  able  to  purchase 
and  to  underwrite  both  short-term  and  long- 
term  obligations  (Including  temporary,  de- 
finitive and  refunding  loans)  of  a  local  pub- 
lic agency  Issued  In  connection  with  an 
urban  renewal  piroject  where  all  Installments, 
when  due,  of  both  principal  of  and  Interest 
on  such  obligations  are  secured  by  an  un- 
conditional agreement  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
c lament  as  now  authorized  under  sections 
102(a)  and  loa(c)  of  Utle  X  of  the  Housing 
Act  Of  1949. 


TTTLB 

Section  401.  Surveys  of  public  works  plan- 
na.g:    The    Housing    Administrator    is    nbw 


carrying  out  a  program  of  adva^^ftes  for  the 
planning  of  public  works  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  Ad- 
vances are  made  from  a  revolving  fund 
established  by  that  section  for  the  program. 
Tills  section  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
use  of  up  to  $60,000  per  fiscal  year  from 
moneys  in  the  revolving  fund  for  the  sys- 
tematic and  continuing  collection  of  infor- 
mation on  the  current  status  of  State  and 
local  public  works  planning  and  require- 
ments for  such  public  work.  A  survey  of 
the  status  and  volume  of  advance  public 
works  planning  was  undertaken  ptusuant 
to  authority  granted  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  but  that  survey  is  now  obsolete  and 
no  authority  exists  for  additional  ones  to 
be  made. 

Under  this  section.  It  la  contemplated 
that  the  information  authorized  to  be  col- 
lected would  be  compiled  through  repre- 
sentative sampling  surveys  of  the  more 
than  100,000  State  and  local  governments. 
This  would  determine  the  current  status  and 
voliune  of  plans  for  public  works  and  the 
estimated  long-range  requirement  for  pub- 
lic works.  This  data,  not  now  available, 
would  provide  the  means  for  measiirlng  the 
volume,  type,  and  location  of  State  and  local 
public  works  plans  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  governments  are  meeting  or  planning 
to  meet  the  steadily  expanding  require- 
ments for  public  facilities,  and  the  extent 
of  the  need  for  such  facilities.  This  would 
be  of  assistance  in  the  program  of  advances 
for  public  worlu  planning,  and  would  aid 
in  evaluating  applications  received  from  the 
many  local  governments  for  planning  ad- 
vances. This  would  also  provide  continuing 
data  for  relating  Federal  public  works  pro- 
grams to  State  and  local  programs  so  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  economic  benefits. 

Section  403.  Disposal  of  remaining  PWA 
low -rent  projects:  This  section  would  per- 
mit disposal  of  the  few  PWA  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects  still  remaining  in  Federal  owner- 
ship to  other  than  a  local  public  agency. 
The  existing  law  directs  the  PHA  to  sell  its 
Federal  projects  or  divest  Itself  of  their  man- 
agement throt^h  leases  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, but  only  to  a  public  housing  agency. 
Forty-seven  PWA  projects  have  been  sold 
and  only  three  remain.  No  sale  or  lease  to 
a  local  public  agency  U  possible  now  In  the 
case  of  the  two  projects  located  in  Enid  and 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  becatise  there  is  no 
enabling  State  legislation  for  low-rent  public 
housing,  and  none  seems  to  be  in  the  ofBng. 
Neither  has  the  PHA  been  able  to  negotiate 
a  sale  or  lease  wittx  a  local  public  agency  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and.  because  of  local  op- 
position, it  seems  unlikely  that  this  can  be 
done  in  the  near  future.  This  section  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  PHA  to  sell 
the  three  projects  on  the  private  market  if 
the  three  localities  still  do  n6t  wish  to  take 
steps  to  obtain  State  legislation  or  munici- 
pal approvals  which  would  make  local  public 
ownership  possible. 

Section  408.  Consolidation  of  Lanham  Act 
and  other  low-rent  projects:  Tjanham  Act 
war-housing  projects  which  have  been  con- 
veyed to  local  housing  authorities  for  low- 
rent  use  under  section  806  of  the  Lanham  Act 
cannot,  under  existing  law,  be  consolidated 
with  other  low-rent  housing  projects  being 
assisted  with  annual  contributions  under  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act.  This  Is  because  that  sec- 
tion requires  the  return  of  residual  receipts 
each  year  to  the  Government,  while  the  UJ3. 
Housing  Act  provides  for  the  retention  of  the 
residual  receipts  by  the  local  hoxising 
authority  for  reduction  of  the  Federal  an- 
nual contribution  payable  \inder  that  act. 
This  section  of  the  bill  would  remove  the 
restriction  and  permit  the  oomimingling  of 
project  funds  and  the  use  of  all  residual 
receipts  for  reduction  pf  any  Federal  annual 
eontributlon  under  tbe  consolidated  con- 
tract. Since  the  Iianham  Act  prohibits  the 
payment  of   annual  contributions  with  re- 


spect to  any  Tjtnhana  Act  project  conveyed 
for  low-rent  use,  and  since  all  funds  and 
operations  would  be  merged,  the  amendment 
to  section  e06(b)  would  remove  any  tanpUca- 
tion  that  the  payment  of  an  annual  con- 
tributien  to  an  eligible  project  under  the 
consolidated  contract  is  a  payment  with  re- 
spect to  the  Lanham  Act  project. 

Section  404.  Paasytink  war  housing  proj- 
ects. Philadelphia,  Pa.:  This  section  would 
extend  by  3  years  the  period  during  which 
military  personnel  may  continue  to  occupy 
the  Passyunk  war  housing  projects,  which 
are  presently  owned  by  the  Housing  Author- 
ity of  Philadelphia,  with  occupancy  prefer- 
ence and  without  regard  to  their  income. 
It  would  also  permit  civilians  employed  in 
defense  activities  to  continue  to  occupy  the 
housing  during  a  3-year  period  without  re- 
gard to  their  income. 

These  projects  were  transferred  by  the 
Hoxising  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  contained  in  section 
406(c)  of  the  Hotislng  Act  of  1956.  Prior 
to  that  act.  conflicting  legislative  recom- 
mendations had  been  made  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Navy  and  the  local  authority,  each 
of  which  desired  permanent  control  over 
the  projects.  This  conflict  was  resolved  by 
the  compromise  reached  in  section  408(c), 
which  gave  the  projects  to  the  local  au- 
thority but  required  a  3-year  period  of 
preference  for  military  r^rsonnel,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
also  permitted  the  military  personnel  to 
remain  in  occupancy  regardless  of  income. 
There  is  need  for  this  existing  prtference 
and  use  of  the  project  to  be  extended  for 
a  3 -year  period. 

Section  406.  Continuation  of  voluntary 
home  mortgage  credit  program:  Ttiis  section 
would  continue  the  voluntary  home  mort- 
gage credit  program  for  2  more  years.  Under 
the  present  law  the  program  wotild  termi- 
nate on  July  31,  1950.  The  purpose  of 
VHMCP  is  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  private 
funds  for  ^HA-lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed 
home  mortgage  loans  Into  remote  areas  and 
other  areas  where  financing  chaimels  are 
inadequate  to  facilitate  financing  of  hous- 
ing including  housing  open  to  occupancy  bf 
minority  groups. 

Since  the  program  began  fuHv.Qperation 
in  March  1965,  over  35.000  FHA  and  VA 
loans  amoimting  to  approximately  $330 
million  have  been  placed  with  private 
lenders.  Over  86  percent  of  the  loans  were 
VA-guaranteed  loans  and  about  23  percent 
of  the  total  were  for  homes  for  minority 
group  families.  As  a  result  of  the  VHIICP. 
home  buyers  in  small  communities  and 
minority  groups  everywhere  have  been  ob- 
taining mortgage  loans  in  greater  quantity, 
at  lower  downpayments,  with  longer  matu- 
rities, and  at  lower  Interest  rates  than  they 
previously  had  available  to  them. 

The  i»Y)gram  Is  carried  on  under  the 
National  Vohmtary  Uortgage  Credit  Exten- 
sion Conunittee.  This  Conunittee  consists 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator as  Chairman  and  representatives  of 
the  various  industry  groups  und  trade  or- 
ganizations involved  in  housing  and  mort- 
gage finance,  with  advisory  members  from 
the  Government  agencies  in  the  housing 
field.  Regional  committees,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  same  Industry  groups 
and  trade  associations,  supervise  activities 
in  their  respective  regions.  Operating 
through  the  Committees,  the  program  acts 
as  a  clearinghovise  to  bring  together  eligible 
borrowers  and  lenders.  All  loftns  made 
under  the  program  are  made  by  private 
lenders  with   their  own  investment  funds. 

Despite  adverse  mortgage  market  condi- 
tions during  a  good  part  of  its  existence, 
the  VHMCP  has  provided  substantial  FHA- 
Insured  and  VA-guaranteed  home  flnanolng 
for  veterans  and  othm  in  rural  areas  and 
for  minority  group  members  in  all  types  of 
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Th«  VBlfCP  progmn  waa  moit  buc- 
OMtful  wben  th*  InterMt  nU  on  VA-guar- 
•ntMd  loans  was  at  a  oompetltlTS  market 
ler*!.  XT  authovlty  pennlttlnc  adjuatmant 
of  tha  Intsrast  rata  on  VA-guarantaad  loans 
to  civraat  market  larala  la  enaotad.  VHMCP 
would  ba  aUa  to  attract  a  peatar  toluma 
of  prlvata  hosna  financing  tnan  haratofora 
In  Its  araaa  of  operation  and  obvlata  tha 
naad  to  iiaa  OoTammant  funda  for  homa 
loana. 


AMBNDtdENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BBALL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
so  as.  first,  to  permit  retirement  of  em- 
ployees with  30  years  of  service  on  full 
annuities  without  regard  to  age:  second, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  5 
years  used  in  computing  average  salary 
for  annuity  purposes  be  consecutive; 
and.  third,  to  provide  for  computation 
of  annuities  on  the  basis  of  2  ];)ercent  of 
average  salary. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  so  many  Federal  employees  work, 
and  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, adjacent  to  the  District,  where  so 
many  Federal  employees  live.  I  have  a 
very  special  Interest  in  our  Federal  civil 
service. 

The  measure  which  I  am  introducing 
combines  features  designed  to  bring 
about  a  realistic  adjustment  of  benefits 
for  our  retired  civil  service  personnel. 

The  first  feature  is  designed  to  make  it 
possible  for  those  who  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment 30  years  to  retire  and  start 
drawing  their  retirement  payments  with- 
out waiting  for  a  long  period  of  time,  as 
many  of  our  Federal  employees  must  do 
under  existing  legislation.  Aside  from 
correcting  this  Injustice,  a  byproduct  of 
my  bill  would  be  to  encourage  elderly 
people  to  retire,  thus  creating  Jobs  for 
Others. 

The  second  feature  of  my  bill  would 
correct  another  injustice;  it  would  pro- 
vide for  basing  the  amount  of  one's  re- 
tirement payments  on  his  "best  5  years." 
without  requiring  that  the  5  years  be 
consecutive,  as  at  present. 

The  third  feature  of  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  retirement  payments  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  a  flat  2  percent  of 
the  average  salary  for  the  "best  5  years" 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of 
service.  Under  existing  law,  the  compu- 
tation is  complicated  and  provides  slight- 
ly smaller  payments. 

I  feel  that  our  Federal  employees  are 
entitled  to  Increased  benefits.  Under 
the  provisions  of  my  bill,  none  will  be 
overpaid. 

We  are  still  In  the  debt  of  our  Federal 
employees  who  have  given  many  years  of 
f  aitJif  ul  service. 

I  urge  the  conunittee  to  which  my  bill 
will  be  referred  to  take  it  up  without  de- 
lay and  report  It  early  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  615)  to  amend  the  CivU 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  (1)  to  per- 
mit retirement  of  employees  with  30 
years  of  service  on  full  annuities  without 


regard  to  age,  (2)  to  eltaainate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  5  yeA  used  in  com- 
puting average  salary  for  annuity  pur- 
poses be  consecutive,  and  (3)  to  provide 
for  computation  of  annuities  on  the 
basis  of  2  percent  of  average  salary,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bkall,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice.   

APPLICABILITY  OF  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  TO  CERTAIN  DESIGNATED 
PROFESSIONAL   TEAM    SPORTS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  I  introduced  a  bill  granting 
to  professional  baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball, and  hockey  a  limited  exemption 
from  the  antitnist  laws. 

The  bill  does  not  offer  a  blanket  ex- 
emption but  only  those  exemptions  which 
have  become  vital  and  necessary  because 
of  the  unique  problems  facing  the  pro- 
fessional team  sports. 

We  must  recognize.  Just  as  the  courts 
have  recognized,  that  their  problems  are 
completely  different  from  those  con- 
fronting other  business  activities  to 
which  our  antitrust  laws  were  originally 
directed. 

In  my  opinion  tlie  reserve  clause,  the 
territorial  limitations,  the  powers  vested 
in  commissioners  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  sports,  and  football's  player 
selection  system,  must  be  preserved  If  we 
want  professional  baseball.  f<x)tball, 
basketball,  and  hockey  to  surviive. 

This  theory  is  not  new  or  unusual,  nor 
are  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  It  pro- 
vides specified  exemptions  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  for  what  might  be  termed  the 
"sports"  aspect  of  professional  athletics 
while  it  leaves  the  business  aspects 
subjected  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  ask  the  Senate;  to  consider  the  fate 
of  professional  teaxa  sports  in  this  session 
and  to  grant  them  the  statutory  relief 
they  must  have  to  exist  I  also  ask  that 
this  bill  stay  on  tlie  desk  for  1  week  for 
the  addition  of  cos(x>nsor8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  find  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  biU  (S.  616)  to  limit  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt 
certain  asp>ects  of  designated  professional 
team  sports,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hennincs  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  and  Mr.  Keating),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PROPOSED  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  benefit  the  needy  people  of  this  coim- 
try  by  utilizing  our  vast  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. It  is  intolerable  that  we  allow 
undernourishment  and  deprivation  to 
exist  among  any  of  our  citizens  while 
we  have  surpluses  of  food  and  fibers 
mounting  in  the  storehouses  of  the  Na- 


tion. My  proposal  embodies  the  issu- 
ance of  certificates  entitling  the  needy 
recipients  to  supplemental  food  and 
fiber  products  determined  to  be  in  sur- 
plus. The  distribuUon  of  the  stamps  ia 
left  to  the  State  organizations  and  the 
distribution  of  the  food  and  fiber  Is  left 
to  private  enterprise. 

The  philosophy  of  this  bill  envisages 
not  a  Government  distribution  of  sur- 
pluses after  they  have  arrived  at  Gov- 
ernment warehouses,  but  a  stimulation 
of  the  consumption  of  abundant  prod- 
ucts to  the  point  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  surpluses  by  the  Government  will 
be  narrowed. 

Very  briefly,  this  Is  how  the  plan  would 
operate.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  certain  products 
are  in  oversupply  so  that  our  regular 
commercial  channels  can  no  longer  ab- 
sorb them,  the  State  welfare  agencies 
will  issue  certificates  to  those  who  are 
still  in  need  of  aid  entitling  them  to  go 
to  their  local  retail  stores  and  buy  these 
products  directly.  Ultimately,  these  cer- 
tificates will  be  redeemed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  this  way,  our 
needy  will  be  better  cared  for.  Local 
small  business  will  be  increased,  expen- 
sive storage  for  our  oversuppUes  will  be 
reduced. 

The  administration  has  voiced  general 
disapproval  of  all  tyi>ea  of  so-called  food 
stamp  plans,  adm^itting,  however,  that 
one  such  plan  with  a  philosophy  similar 
to  this  bill  did  so  increase  consumption 
levels  when  it  was  operated  in  1939-40. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  overcomes  and 
overshadows  administration  objections. 
The  approach  taken  here  would  not  only 
improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  but  would  turn 
what  has  been  deplored  as  agricultural 
surpluses  into  a  national  asset. 

This  bill  is  the  same  plan  which  I 
introduced  in  Senate  bill  1005,  85th  Con- 
gress. However,  I  have  noticed  that  sup- 
port for  the  concept  is  now  growing 
throughout  the  United  States  and  among 
many  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  we  shall  enact  such  a  meas- 
ure this  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  618)  to  assist  recipients  of 
public  assistance  and  other  needy  per- 
sons in  improving  their  nutritional 
standards;  to  assist  in  maintaining  fair 
prices  and  incomes  to  farmers  by  pro- 
viding additional  outlets  for  surplus 
agricultural  commodities;  to  prevent 
burdening  and  obstructing  channels  of 
interstate  commerce ;  to  promote  the  full 
use  of  agricultural  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hem- 
KiNcs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

DESIGNATION    OP    GOLDEN    CORN 

TASSEL        AS        THE        NATIONAL 

FLORAL  EMBLEM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HicKENLooPEKl,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Htimphkby],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  fMr.  Martin], 
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and  vajweU,  I  introduce,  for  appnHiriate 
reference,  ft  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  golden  com  tawel  as  the  national 
floral  emblem  of  the  XTnlted  State*. 

Mr.  President,  the  golden  com  tassel 
represents  both  the  beauty  and  the 
bovmty  of  this  oountxy-  It  Is  historically 
rooted  in  the  Nation.  The  first  com  was 
grown  in  this  coimtry  3,000  years  ago. 
and  since  that  time  the  com  has  steadily 
improved  in  quality. 

Com  is  the  basic  food  of  man  and 
beast.  It  provides  raw  material  for  in- 
dustry. And  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
com  becomes  golden,  it  is  a  beautiful 
sight.  It  Is  a  truly  American  fioral  em- 
blem. Since  the  United  States  does  not 
now  have  a  national  floral  emblem,  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  golden  com  tas- 
sel be  designated  as  such. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  there  are  some 
who  say  the  rose  should  be  the  national 
fioral  emblem.  We  have  nothing  what- 
soever against  the  rose.  There  are  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  roses.  But  the 
rose  is  already  the  national  fioral  em- 
blem of  a  number  of  nations,  including 
Great  Britain.  Rumania,  and  I  believe, 
Costa  Rica;  and  we  should  not  imitate 
these  nations. 

My  suggestion  Is  that  the  rose — par- 
ticularly the  Peace  rose — should  be 
made  the  floral  emblem  of  the  United 
Nations. 

But  we  in  the  United  States  should 
have  a  distinctive  American  emblem,  the 
golden  com  tassel.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  «ill  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  23) 
designating  the  golden  com  tassel  as 
the  national  fioral  emblem  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hickknloopck,  Mr.  Httm- 
PHRST,  and  Mr.  Mamtin).  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF 
ROOSEVELT  DAM  IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  In 
1911  the  first  of  the  large  reclamation 
projects  in  this  country  was  completed 
on  the  Salt  River  in  Arizona.  It  was 
named  properly  at  that  time  the  Roose- 
velt Dam.  It  was  named  after  one  of 
our  great  Presidents,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Is  a  name  that 
stands  high  in  the  affections  of  Arizoni- 
ans.  He  spent  much  time  in  our  State. 
He  hunted  its  forests  and  fished  its 
streams.  From  Arizona  came  the  the 
first  of  his  Rough  Riders  whom  he  led 
up  San  Juan  Hill. 

Without  meaning  disrespect  in  any 
way  to  any  other  person  by  the  name  of 
Roosevelt  but  in  order  to  keep  the  Intent 
of  the  name  perfectly  clear  and  in  order 
that  future  generations  may  not  be  con- 
fused as  to  the  name  of  the  President 
for  whom  this  particular  dam  was 
named,  it  being  named  after  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  I  have  prepared  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  change  the  name  of  Roosevelt 
Dam  in  Arizona  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Dam.  I  send  the  Joint  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (BJ.  Res.  35)  to 
^ange  the  name  of  Roosevelt  Dam  in 
Arizona  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  Dam,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  G<»J>WATn  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

PROPOSED  EMERGENCY  LEGISLA- 
LATION  FOR  DEPRESSED  AREAS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  17, 1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Clabk.  Byro  of  West  Virginia. 
Morton,  Randolph,  and  Somtt  were  add- 
ed as  additional  cosponsdK  of  the  bill 
(S.  423)  to  amend  the  Federal- Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  89)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  construction  of 
highways  in  labor  surplus  areas,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cooper  (for  himself,  iii. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Lancer)  on  January 
17, 1959. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURPLUS  FOOD 
PRODUCTS  TO  NEEDY  FAMILIES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  17.  1959,  the  names 
of  Senators  Kxatimo,  Clark,  Bush.  Mor- 
ton, and  Scott  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  489)  to  facili- 
tate the  distribution  of  surplus  fcxxl 
products  to  needy  families  In  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Lancer,  and 
Mr.  HxNNiNCS)  on  January  17.  1959. 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SERVICE- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HnnriNCUl  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  499.  the  bill  to  establish  a  Ccmi- 
munity  Relations  Service,  which  I  intro- 
duced yesterday. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  majority 
leader's  suggestion.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
on  {mother  so-called  civil  rights  bill,  and 
I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  will  consider  these  two  and  any 
other  bills  which  may  be  introduced  on 
the  subject.  That  subcommittee  is  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
a  creature  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. We  hope  that  from  the  many 
bills  which  have  been  and  will  be  pre- 
sented, this  vexing  and  thorny  problem, 
the  relations  t)etween  the  races  in  this 
country,  and  the  civil  rights  of  individ- 
uals, may  be  resolved  by  appropriate, 
sound,  and  practicaUe  legislation.  To 
that  end,  I  am  sure  our  subcommittee 
will  bend  every  effort  and  do  everything 
possible  to  harmonize  the  various  sug- 
gestions and  to  bring  out  a  bill  which 
will  be  satisf  actoiy.  if  not  to  all,  at  least 
to  a  substantial  majority,  of  our  people. 


LABOR-MANAGEIiCBNT  REFORM 

BUJU  1959-^ADDrnONAL  COSPON- 
SORS OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  20,  1959,  the  names 
of  Senators  Clauc,  Spaxxikav,  and  Hum- 
PBRXT  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors of  the  bill  (8.  505)  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain 
financial  transactions  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
emplosrers.  to  prevoit  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor  or- 
ganizaticms.  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kennkdt  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  January  20, 1959. 


EQUALIZATION  OP  PAY  OF  RETIRED 
MEMBERS  OP  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OFBIUi 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  20,  1959,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Grekm  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  541)  to  equalize 
the  pay  of  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  January  20, 1959. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger].  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  railroad 
retirement  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPRINTING     OF     RAILROAD     RE- 
TIREMENT  BILL   AND   VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS  RESOLUTION  WITH  AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Prudent,  I  make 
the  turther  unanimous  consent  request 
that  both  the  railroad  retirement  bill 
(S.  226)  and  veterans'  affairs  resolution 
(S.  Res.  19) ,  which  I  submitted  recently, 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  on  veterans' 
affairs,  be  reprinted  with  the  additional 
names  of  cosponsors  Included  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER  (Mr. 
McNahara  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  is 
advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
there  is  an  order  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  which  prohibits  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be  very  help- 
ful if  we  could  get  consistent  rulings 
from  the  Parliamentarian  when  we  ask 
for  them.  I  was  advised  at  the  Par- 
liamentarian's desk  the  other  day  that  it 
was  necessary  to  get  unanimous  consent 
when,  as,  and  if  a  bill  was  reprinted  in 
order  that  additional  names  may  be 
added  thereto.  That  was  the  request 
I  made;  I  now  repeat  it^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  agreed  to  within  the 
existing  rules. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  nev^  asked  for  any- 
thing outside  the  rules. 
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pr0p08ed  agreement  for  coop- 
•eeultigih  with  EURATOM 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  123c  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  follow- 
ing documents  were  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
January  14. 1959: 

First.  A  proposed  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation with  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community — Euratom — which 
was  signed  on  November  8.  1958.  This 
agreement,  by  law.  must  lie  before  the 
Joint  Committee  for  30  days  for  review 
while  Congress  is  in  session. 

Second.  A  letter  from  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  the  President  recom- 
mending approval  of  the  agreement. 

Third.  A  letter  from  the  President  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  approv- 
ing the  agreement. 

Fourth.  Copies  of  letters  that  were  ex- 
changed between  the  representatives  of 
the  Community  and  the  United  States  in 
which  the  Community's  attention  was 
called  to  the  provisions  of  the  Euratom 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958 — Public  Law  85- 
846. 

I  ask  that  these  documents  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Last  year  Congress  approved  an  inter- 
national agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Euratom  providing  the 
basis  for  cooperation  in  atomic  power 
development,  and  Congress  also  enacted 
the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of 
1958 — Public  Law  85-846 — which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  August  28, 
1958.  Subsequent  to  these  actions  a 
draft  Agreement  for  Cooperation  was 
jointly  reviewed  with  Euratom  and  re- 
vised in  several  particulars,  prior  to 
signing,  to  reflect  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  and 
certain  questions  raised  during  Joint 
Committee  consideration  of  the  proposed 
Euratom  program  last  session. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
prepared  an  analysis  of  the  specific 
changes  between  the  original  and  modi- 
fied text  of  the  proposed  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  and  I  ask,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  analysis  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  the  documents  previ- 
ously referred  to. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for 
Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  plans  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings today  and  tomorrow  of  this  week, 
January  21  and  22,  to  discuss  the  details 
of  the  proposed  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion with  Euratom.  At  that  time, 
representatives  of  the  Atomic  EJnergy 
Commission  and  the  State  Department 
will  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to 
present  their  views  on  the  proposed 
agreement  and  associated  docvunents 
covering  details  of  the  joint  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ACRKOCKNT  rOB  COOPKBATION  BKTWXKM  THK 
OOVXRNICENT  OF  TKX  UNITKD  STATES  OT 
AMKUCA  AMD  THK  SUKOPKAN  ATOMIC  ENEROT 
COMMTTNirr   (ETORATOII)   CONCZKNINa  PXACB- 

rm.  Uses  or  Atomic  Emnor 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Eiiropean  Atomic 
E^nergy  Community  (Euratom)  on  May  20 
and  June  18.  1868,  signed  an  agreement  which 
provides  a  basis  for  cooperation  In  programs 


for  the  advancement  of  the  peaceful  appli- 
cations of  atomic  energy: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  (Euratom)  recognize 
that  it  would  be  to  their  mutual  benefit  to 
cooperate  by  establishing  a  Joint  program: 

(a)  To  bring  Into  operation  within  the 
European  Atomic  Community  (Euratom) 
large-scale  powerpltmts  using  nuclear  re- 
actors of  types  on  which  research  and  de- 
velopment have  been  carried  to  an  advanced 
stage  In  the  United  States,  having  a  total  In- 
stalled capacity  of  approximately  1  million 
kilowatts  of  electricity  by  December  31, 
1963  (except  that  two  reactors  may  be  se- 
lected to  be  In  op«'ratlon  by  December  31. 
1965).  and  under  conditions  which  would 
approach  the  competitive  range  of  conven- 
tional energy  costs  In  Europe. 

(b)  To  Initiate  Immediately  a  joint  re- 
search and  development  program  centered  on 
these  types  of  reactors; 

The  parties  agree  us  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

A.  Under  the  Joint  program,  reactor  proj- 
ects may  be  proposed,  constructed,  and  op- 
erated by  private  or  governmental  organ- 
izations In  the  Community  engaged  In  the 
power  Industry  or  In  the  nuclear-energy  field. 
Such  projects  will  be  selected  In  accordance 
with  technical  standards,  criteria  ( Including 
those  relating  to  radiation  protection  and 
reactor  safety),  and  procedures  developed  by 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  CommlSBlon 
(herelnalter  referred  to  as  the  "United  States 
Commission")  and  the  Commission  of  the 
Euroi>ean  Atomic  Energy  Community  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Euratom  Com- 
mission"). In  the  evaluation  and  selection 
of  such  reactor  projects,  the  technical  and 
economic  features  will  be  considered  and  ap- 
proved Jointly  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion and  the  Euratom  Commission.  Other 
features  of  such  reactor  projects  will  be  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  the  Euratom  Com- 
mission. Reactors  now  being  planned  or 
constructed  in  member  states  of  the  Com- 
munity win  be  eligible  for.  and  will  receive, 
early  consideration  under  the  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

B.  The  total  capital  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
fuel  Inventory,  of  the  nuclear  powerplants 
with  an  Installed  capacity  of  approximately 
1  million  kilowatts  of  electricity  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  program  Is  estimated  not 
to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $350  million,  to 
be  financed  as  follows: 

1.  Approximately  $215  million  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  participating  utilities  and  other 
European  sources  of  capital,  such  financing 
to  be  arranged  with  the  appropriate  assist- 
ance of  the  Community;  and 

2.  Up  to  $135  million  to  be  provided  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Community  In  the  form  of 
a  long-term  line  of  credit  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions to  be  agreed.  Including  terms  and 
conditions  satisfactory  to  the  parties  regard- 
ing security  for  such  loan,  such  funds  to  be 
re-lent  by  the  Community  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  under  this  program. 

C.  The  U.S.  Commission  and  the  Euratom 
Commission  will  enter  Into  special  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  fuel  cycle  of  reac- 
tors to  be  constructed  and  operated  under 
the  Joint  program  according  to  the  principles 
set  forth  In  annex  A  to  this  agreement. 

ABTICLZ   n 

A.  The  U.S.  Commission  and  the  Euratom 
Commission  under  mutually  agreed  arrange- 
ments Intend  to  Initiate  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  to  be  conducted 
both  In  the  United  States  and  In  Europe  on 
the  types  of  reactors  to  be  constructed  under 
the  joint  program.  This  research  and  de- 
velopment program  will  be  aimed  primarily 
at  the  Improvement  of  the  performance  of 
these  reactors,  and  at  lowering  fuel  cycle 
costs.    It  will  also  deal  with  plutonlum  re- 


cycling and  other  problems  relevant  to  these 
reactors. 

B.  The  research  and  development  program 
win  be  established  for  a  10-year  period. 
During  the  first  5  years  the  financial  contri- 
bution of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Community  will 
amount  to  about  $50  million  each.  Prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  first  5-year  period  the 
parties  will  determine  the  financial  require- 
ments for  the  remaining  5-year  jserlod  and 
will  undertake  to  procure  funds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program.  Funds  for  the  second 
5-year  period  may  be  in  the  same  order  of 
magnitude. 

C.  The  administration  of  this  program  will 
be  conducted  under  arrangements  to  be  mu- 
tually agreed. 

ARTICLE  III 

A.  The  U.S.  Commission  will  sell  to 
the  Community  uranium  enriched  in  the 
Isotope  U-"  for  use  in  projects  designated 
by  the  parties  pursuant  to  the  Joint  pro- 
gram up  to  a  net  amount  of  30.000  kilo- 
grams of  contained  U="  in  uranium.  This 
net  amount  shall  be  tlie  gross  quantity  of 
contained  U*"  In  uranium  sold  to  the  Com- 
munity less  the  quantity  of  contained  U™ 
In  recoverable  uranium  which  has  been  re- 
sold or  otherwise  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  or 
transferred  to  any  other  nation  or  Interna- 
tional organization  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  US.  Commission  will  also 
from  time  to  time  sell  to  the  Community 
such  quantities  of  special  nuclear  material. 
In  addition  to  the  quantities  of  enriched 
uranium  set  forth  above,  as  may  be  agreed. 

B.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  special  nu- 
clear materials  will  specify  the  quantiUea 
to  b^>upplled.  composition  of  material,  com- 
pensation for  material,  delivery  schedules, 
and  other  necessary  terms  and  conditions. 
Such  contracts  for  the  sale  of  enriched 
uranium  for  fueling  power  reactors  under 
the  Joint  program  may  also  provide,  under 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  agreed,  that  pay- 
ment for  such  enriched  uranium  may  be 
made  on  a  deferred  basis.  Such  terms  and 
conditions  will  include  an  obligation  that 
the  Community  return  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission enriched  uranium  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  Is  default  In  payment.  The 
Community  will  grant  no  rights  to  third 
parties  that  may  be  Inconsistent  with  such 
obligation.  The  uranium  supplied  hereun- 
der for  use  In  reactors  designed  for  produc- 
tion of  electric  power  may  be  enriched  up 
to  20  percent  by  weight  in  the  isotope 
U'».  The  U.S.  Commission,  however,  may. 
upon  request  and  In  Its  discretion,  make 
a  portion  of  the  foregoing  enriched  ura- 
nium available  as  material  enriched  up 
to  90  percent  for  use  In  materials  testing 
reactors  and  research  reactors,  each  capable 
of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed 
8  kilograms  of  contained  U^  In  uranium. 
and  as  highly  enriched  material  for  use  for 
research  purposes. 

C.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  Community  may 
distribute  special  nuclear  material  to  author- 
ized users  In  the  Community:  the  Commu- 
nity will  retain,  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
establishing  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community,  title  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  which  is  purchaeed  from  the  U.S. 
Commission. 

D.  The  U.S.  Commission  Is  prepared  to 
perform  while  such  services  are  available 
from  the  Commission  to  Its  licensees  In  the 
United  States,  and  on  terms  and  conditions 
to  be  agreed,  chemical  reprocessing  services 
with  respect  to  any  source  or  special  nuclear 
material  received  by  the  Community  from 
the  United  States  under  this  program.  It 
Is  agreed  that  such  reprocessing  will  be  per- 
formed at  established  United  States  domestic 
prices  In  effect  upon  delivery  of  such  ma- 
terial. It  Is  understood,  except  as  may  be 
otherwise   agreed,   that    the   form   and   con- 
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tent  of  any  irradiated  fuel  elements  shall  not 
be  altered  after  their  removal  from  reactors 
and  prior  to  deUvery  to  the  UJB.  Commis- 
sion or  to  other  faclUtlee.  Special  nuclear 
material  and  other  material  recoverable  from 
material  returned  to  tbs  United  States  for 
reprocessing  wUl  be  returned  to  the  Com- 
munity unless  otherwise  agreed.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  any  withdrawal  by  the  VS.  Com- 
mission of  chemical  reprc>ceaslng  services  will 
be  based  upon  the  availability  of  commercial 
facilities  to  meet  requirements  for  such  serv- 
ices at  reasonable  prlcef ,  Including  the  re- 
quirements of  projects  In  the  joint  program. 
The  \J3.  Commission  will  give  written  notice 
to  the  Community  of  nonavallabUlty  of  Its 
chemical  reprocessing  aervlces  12  months 
prior  to  such  nonavailability. 

E.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  produced  In  rtsactors  fueled  with 
materials  obtained  from  the  United  States 
under  this  agreement  which  Is  In  excess 
of  the  need  of  the  Community  for  such  ma- 
terial for  the  peaceful  ucee  of  atomic  energy, 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Is 
granted  the  right  of  flrsi  option  to  purchase 
such  material  at  the  arnounced  fuel  value 
price  in  effect  in  the  United  SUtes  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  In  the  event  this 
option  is  not  exercised  liy  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  prepared  to 
purchase  such  material  at  the  U.S. 
announced  fuel  value  price  in  effect  at  the 
time    of    purchase.     However,    with    respect 

to  plutonlum  produced  In  any  reactor  con- 
structed under  the  joint  program,  no  pur- 
chase commitment  shall  extend  for  a  period 
beyond  10  years  of  operation  of  such  reactor, 
or  December  31,  1973  (or  December  31,  1975, 
for  not  more  than  tvo  reactors  selected 
under  art.  I,  A),  whichever  is  earlier.  Ex- 
tension of  such  period  will  be  the  subject 
of  negotiation  on  the  re<iuest  of  either  party. 

Aancu  IT 

The  U.S.  Commission  will  assist  the 
Buratom  Commission  in  obtaining  reactor 
materials  other  than  lipeclal  nuclear  ma- 
terial from  private  orgt  nlzatlons  located  In 
the  United  States  If  the  Euratom  Com- 
mission desires  such  asflstance.  If  no  com- 
mercial sources  are  available,  specific  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  by  the  parties, 
from  time  to  time,  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  be  agreed,  for  the  transfer  of  such 
materials. 

ABTICLK   ▼ 

Persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  of  America  or 
within  the  Community  wlU  be  permitted  to 
make  arrangements  to  transfer  and  export 
material,  including  equipment  and  devices, 
to,  and  perform  services  for,  the  other  party 
and  such  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Oovemment  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  or  within  the  Community  (as  the 
ease  may  be)  as  are  authorteed  by  the  appro- 
priate party  to  receive  and  possess  such  mate- 
rial and  utilize  such  services,  subject  to 
applicable  laws,  directives,  regulationB,  and 
license  requirements  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Commu- 
nity and  the  member  states  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

ABTXCLI   TI 

A.  (1)  Under  mutually  agreed  arrange- 
ments, all  nonpatentable  Information  devel- 
op>ed  In  connection  with  the  joint  program 
of  research  and  development,  and  all  non- 
patentable  Information  developed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  selected  projects,  concerning 
designs,  plans  and  specifications,  construc- 
tion costs,  operations  and  economics,  wUI  be 
delivered  currently  to  the  parties  as  developed 
and  may  be  used,  disseminated,  or  published 
by  each  party  for  any  and  all  purposes  as  it 
sees  fit  without  further  obligation  or  pay- 
ment. There  will  be  no  discrimination  In 
the  dissemination  or  use  of  such  Information 
for  the  reason  that  the  proposed  recipient  or 


user  is  a  national  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  member  state  of  the  Community. 

(2)  Both  parties  shaU  have  access  to  the 
records  of  the  participating  contractors  per- 
taining to  their  participation  in  research  and 
development  projects  under  the  joint  re- 
search and  development  program,  or  per- 
taining to  the  performance  of  fuel  elements 
that  are  the  subject  of  U.S.  guarantees. 

B.  The  UJ3.  Commission  and  the 
Euratom  Commission  shall  also  exchange 
other  unclassified  Information  in  fields  re- 
lated to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
to  further  the  joint  program.  Such  exchange 
of  Information  shall  Include  technical  advice 
In  the  design  and  construction  of  future 
reprocessing  plants  which  the  Community 
may  decide  to  design  and  construct  or 
sponsor. 

C.  The  parties  will  expedite  prompt  ex- 
change of  Information  through  symposia, 
exchange  of  personnel,  setting  up  of  com- 
bined teams,  and  other  methods  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed. 

D.  Except  as  otherwise  agreed,  the  appli- 
cation or  use  of  any  information  (including 
designs,  drawings,  and  specifications)  and 
any  material,  equipment,  and  devices,  ex- 
changed or  transferred  l>etween  the  parties 
under  this  agreement,  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  party  receiving  it,  and  the 
other  party  does  not  warrant  the  accuracy  or 
completeness  of  such  Information,  nor  the 
suitability  of  such  Information,  materials, 
equipment,  and  devices  for  any  particular 
use  or  application. 

aancLX  vn 

A.  As  to  any  invention  made  or  conceived 
In  the  course  of  or  under  the  joint  program 
Of  research  and  development: 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  without  further  obligation 
or  payment  be  entitled  to  assignment  of  the 
title  and  rights  In  and  to  the  invention  and 
the  patents  in  the  United  States  subject  to 
a  nonexclusive.  Irrevocable,  and  royalty-free 
license,  with  the  right  to  grant  sublicenses, 
to  the  Community  for  all  purposes. 

2.  The  Community  shall  without  further 
obligation  or  payment  be  entitled  to  as- 
signment of  the  title  and  rights  In  and  to 
the  invention  and  the  patents  In  the  Com- 
munity subject  to  a  nonexclusive,  irrevoca- 
ble, and  royalty-free  llccriEe,  with  the  right 
to  grant  sublicenses,  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  all  purposes. 

3.  With  respect  to  title  and  rights  in  and 
to  the  invention  and  patents  In  third 
countries: 

a.  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  If  the  Invention  Is  made  or  con- 
ceived within  the  United  States,  or  the  Com- 
munity, if  the  Invention  is  made  or  con- 
ceived within  the  Community,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  assignment  of  such  title  and  rights, 
subject  to  a  nonexcltislve,  irrevocable,  and 
royalty-free  license,  with  the  right  to  grant 
sublicenses,  to  the  other  party  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

b.  If  the  Invention  Is  made  or  conceived 
elsewhere,  the  party  contracting  for  the  work 
shall  be  entitled  to  assignment  of  such  title 
and  rights,  subject  to  a  nonexclusive.  Irrevo- 
cable, and  royalty-free  license,  with  the  right 
to  grant  sublicenses  to  the  other  party  for 
all  purposes. 

B.  As  to  inventions  and  patents  under 
paragraph  A  of  this  article  neither  party 
shall  discriminate  in  the  granting  of  any 
license  or  sublicense  for  the  reason  that  the 
proposed  licensee  or  sublicensee  is  a  national 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  member  state 
of  the  Community. 

C.  As  to  patents  used  In  the  work  of  the 
joint  program,  other  than  those  under  para- 
graph A.  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  owns  or  as  to  which 
it  has  the  right  to  grant  licenses  or  sub- 
licenses, the  Govemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  agree  to  grant  licenses 
or  sublicenses,  covering  use  either  lu  or  out- 


side the  joint  program,  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  to  a  member  state  and  to  Indus- 
try of  a  member  state.  If  the  member  state 
has  agreed  to  grant  licenses  or  sublicenses  as 
to  patents  used  In  the  work  of  the  joint  pro- 
gram which  it  owns  or  as  to  which  It  has  the 
right  to  grant  licenses  or  sublicensee,  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  to  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  covering  use 
either  in  or  outside  the  Joint  program. 

D.  The  respective  contractual  arrange- 
ments of  the  parties  with  third  parties  shaU 
contain  provisions  that  will  enable  each 
party  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs A  and  B  of  this  article  as  to  patent- 
able information. 

E.  It  is  recognized  that  detaUec*.  procedures 
shall  be  jointly  established  to  effectuate  the 
foregoing  provisions  and  that  all  situations 
not  covered  shall  be  settled  by  mutual  agree- 
ment governed  by  the  basic  principle  of 
equivalent  benefits  to  both  parties. 

AKTiCLx  vm 
The  UJS.  Commission  and  the  Euratom 
Commission  will  work  closely  together  to 
develop  training  programs  to  satisfy  require- 
ments of  the  Joint  program.  The  parties 
may  under  mutually  agreeable  terms  and 
conditions  make  available  their  facilities  for 
\ise  by  the  other,  including  facilities  to  satisfy 
training  needs. 

AMTICLM    IX 

The  Govemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Community  recognize  that 
adequate  measures  to  protect  equipment 
manufacturers  and  other  suppliers  as  well 
as  the  participating  utilities  against  now  un- 
InEurable  risks  are  necessary  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  joint  program.  The 
Euratom  Commission  wUl  seek  to  develop 
and  to  secure  the  adoption,  by  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  of  suitable  measures  which 
will  provide  adequate  financial  protection 
against  third  party  liability.  Such  measures 
could  involve  suitable  indemnification  guar- 
antees, national  legislation.  International 
convention,  or  a  combination  of  such 
measures. 

ARTICLZ  z 

The  Euratom  Commission  will  take  all 
action  open  to  it  under  the  treaty  establish- 
ing the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
to  minimize  the  impact  of  customs  duties  on 
goods  and  products  Imported  under  the  joint 
program. 

AKTTCLX    XX 

The  community  guarantees  that: 

1.  No  material,  Including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment to  the  community  or  to  persons  within 
the  community,  will  be  used  for  atomic 
weapons,  or  for  research  on  or  development  of 
atomic  weapons,  or  for  any  other  military 
purpose; 

2.  No  such  material  will  be  transferred  to 
unauthorized  persons  ot  beyond  the  control 
of  the  community,  except  as  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  agree 
to  such  transfer  and  then  only  if  the  transfer 
of  the  material  is  within  the  scope  of  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  between  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
another  nation  or  group  ot  nations; 

3.  No  source  of  special  nuclear  material 
utUlzed  In,  recovered  from,  or  produced  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  materials,  equipment,  or 
devices  transferred  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment to  the  community  or  to  persons  within 
the  community  will  be  used  for  atomic  weap- 
ons, or  for  reseuxih  on  or  development  of 
atomic  weapons,  or  for  any  other  military 
purpose; 

4.  The  community  will  establish  and  main- 
tain a  mutually  satisfactory  system  of  safe- 
guards and  control  as  provided  in  article 
xn.  to  be  applied  to  materials,  equipment, 
and  devices  subject  to  the  guarantees  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  1  through  3  of  this 
article. 
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AKTICU  xn 

A.  The  Community  undertakes  the  reepon- 
BlblUty  for  establishing  and  Implementing  a 
safeguards  and  control  system  designed  to 
give  maximum  assurance  that  any  material, 
equipment  or  devices  made  available  pur- 
•uant  to  this  agreement  and  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  material  derived  from  the  use 
of  such  material,  equipment  and  devices, 
shall  be  utilized  solely  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. In  establishing  and  implementing  its 
safeguards  and  control  system,  the  Com- 
munity Is  prepared  to  consult  wltli  and  ex- 
change experiences  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  with  the  objective  of 
establishing  a  system  reasonably  compatible 
with  that  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency.  The  aovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Com- 
munity agree  that  the  principles  which  will 
govern  the  establishment  and  operation  by 
the  Community  of  a  mutually  satisfactory 
safeguards  and  control  system  under  this 
agreement  are  those  which  are  set  forth  In 
annex  B  to  this  agreement.  The  Com- 
munity shall  be  responsible  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  mutually  satisfactory  and 
effective  safeguards  and  control  system 
which  is  in  accord  with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  annex  B  to  this  agreement. 

B.  As  has  been  requested  by  the  Com- 
munity, the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  provide  assistance  In 
establishing  the  Community's  safeguards 
and  control  system,  and  will  provide  con- 
tinuing assistance  In  the   operation  of   the 

system. 

C.  The  parties  agree  that  there  will  be 
frequent  consultations  and  exchanges  of 
vislU  between  the  parties  to  give  assurance 
to  both  parties  that  the  Community's  safe- 
guards and  control  system  effectively  meets 
the  responsibility  and  principles  stated  in 
paragraph  A  of  this  article  and  that  the 
standards  of  the  materials  accountability 
systems  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Community  are 
kept   reasonably  comparable. 

D.  In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Conrununlty  will  consult  with  each 
other  from  time  to  time  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  areas  of  responsibility 
with  regard  to  safeguards  and  control  and 
matters  relating  to  health  and  safety  in 
which  the  Agency  might  be  asked  to  assist. 

E.  It  Is  understood  by  the  parties  that  a 
continuation  of  the  cooperative  program  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Community  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  Community's  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  mutually  satisfactory  and 
effective  safeguards  and  control  system  which 
Is  In  accord  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
annex  B  to  this  agreement. 

ARTICLE  xin 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Community  reaffirm  their 
common  interest  in  fostering  the  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy  through  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  in- 
tend that  the  results  of  the  Joint  program 
will  benefit  the  Agency  and  the  nations  par- 
ticipating in  it. 

ABTICLE   XIV 

A.  The  parties  anticipate  that  from  time 
to  time  they  may  enter  into  further  agree- 
ments providing  for  cooperation  In  the  peace- 
ful aspects  of  atomic  energy. 

B.  Article  106  of  the  treaty  establishing 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
contemplates  that  member  states  which  be- 
fore the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  that 
treaty  have  concluded  agreements  with  third 
countries  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear energy  shall  Jointly  with  the  Euratom 
Commission  enter  into  the  necessary  ne- 
gotlatloiy  with  third  countries  In  order  as 
far  as  poulble  to  cause  the  rights  and  obliga- 


tions arising  out  of  such  agreements  to  be 
assumed  by  the  Community.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  such  negotiations  with 
reference  to  any  agreement  to  which  It  is  a 
party. 

C.  Existing  agreements  for  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  energy  between  member 
states  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  not  modified  by  the 
Joint  program.  Modifications  may  be  made 
as  necessary  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  member  states  concerned  and  the  United 
States  to  permit  transfers  of  -eactor  projects 
now  contemplated  under  existing  agreements 
that  qualify  for  and  are  accepted  under  the 
Joint  program. 

ARTICLE   XV 

For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  "Person"  means  any  individual,  enter- 
prise, corporation,  partnership,  firm,  associa- 
tion, trust,  estate,  public  or  private  Institu- 
tion, group,  government  agency,  or  govern- 
ment corporation,  but  does  not  Include  the 
parties  to  this  agreement. 

(b)  "Special  nuclear  material"  means  (1) 
Plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
233  or  in  the  isotope  235.  and  any  other  ma- 
terial which  either  party  determines  to  be 
special  nuclear  material;  or  (2)  any  ma- 
terial artlflclally  enriched  by  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

(c)  "Source  material"  means  (1)  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  Is  de- 
termined by  either  party  to  be  source  ma- 
terial; or  (2)  ores  containing  one  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  materials.  In  such  concen- 
tration as  either  party  may  determine  from 
time  to  time. 

(d)  "Parties"  means  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Including  the  Unit- 
ed States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  (Euratom).  acting  through  Its 
Commission.  "Party"  means  one  of  the 
parties. 

ARTICLE    XVI 

A.  The  parties  agree  that  the  establish- 
ment and  Initiation  of  the  Joint  program  and 
the  undertakings  of  the  parties  under  this 
agreement  are  subject  to  appropriate  statu- 
tory steps.  Including  authorization  by  com- 
petent bodies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Commu- 
nity, and  the  provisions  of  applicable  laws, 
regulations,  and  license  requirements  in  ef- 
fect In  the  United  States  and  in  the  Com- 
munity and  within  the  member  states. 

B.  This  agreement  shall  enter  Into  force 
on  the  day  on  which  each  party  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  party  written  noti- 
fication that  It  has  complied  with  all  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  requirements  for  the 
entry  into  force  of  such  agreement  and  shall 
remain  In  force  for  a  period  of  25  years. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  repre- 
sentatives dvily  authorized  thereto  have 
signed  this  agreement. 

Done  at  Brussels  this  8th  day  of  November 
1958,  In  duplicate.  In  the  English.  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Netherlands  languages, 
each  language  being  equally  authentic. 

ANNEX  A 

With  the  objective  of  assuring  the  success 
of  the  Joint  program,  the  U.S.  Commission 
will  offer  guarantees  designed  to  limit  cer- 
tain financial  risks  associated  with  the  fuel 
cycle. 

These  guarantees  will  be  extended  In  the 
form  of  maximum  charges  for  fabrication 
of  the  fuel  elements  and  minimum  integrity 
of  the  fuel  elements  under  Irradiation.  They 
will  be  offered  only  to  the  extent  that  equiv- 
alent or  better  guarantees  are  not  available 
commercially. 

The  liability  of  the  U.S.  Commission  under 
these  guarantees  will  be  limited  to  meeting 
guaranteed  maximum  charges  for  fabricated 
fuel    elements    and    to    the    adjustment    of 


charges  for  fabrication,  chemical  reprocess- 
ing, and  transportation  of  fuel  elements 
when  required  by  failure  to  meet  guaranteed 
integrity. 

The  guarantees  will  provide  for  equitable 
sharing  of  decreases  In  costs  realized  through 
fuel  performance  In  excess  of  guaranteed 
levels,  the  United  States  share  not  to  exceed 
costs  experienced  by  the  U.S  Commission  un- 
der these  guarantees. 

The  guarantees  provided  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission will  be  applicable  to  all  loadings 
made  In  reactors  under  the  Joint  procram 
during  10  years  of  operation  or  prior  to 
December  31,  1973  (or  December  31,  1975, 
for  not  more  than  two  reactors  selected  un- 
der article  I.  A.  of  this  agreement  for  co- 
operation), whichever  Is  earlier. 

ANNEX  B.  PRINCIPLES  FOR  ESTABLISHING  THE 
SAFEGUARDS  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM  UNDER 
THIS    AGREEMENT 

The  principles  which  will  govern  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  safeguards 
and  control  system  twe  as  follows: 

The  Euratom  Commission  will: 

1.  Ebcamlne  the  design  of  equipment,  de- 
vices, and  facilities.  Including  nuclear  re- 
actors, and  approve  it  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  that  It  will  not  further  any  military 
purpose  and  that  It  will  permit  the  effective 
application  of  safeguards.  If  such  equipment. 
devices,  and  facilities: 

(a)  are  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
agreement;   or 

(b)  use,  process  or  fabricate  any  of  the 
following  materials  received  from  the  United 
States:  source  or  special  nuclear  material, 
moderator  material  or  any  other  material 
relevant  to  the  effective  application  of  safe- 
guards: or 

(c)  use  any  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  the  use  of  equipment 
or  material  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (a) 
and   (b). 

2.  Require  the  maintenance  and  produc- 
tion of  operating  records  to  assure  account- 
ability for  source  or  special  nuclear  material 
made  available,  or  source  or  special  nuclear 
material  used,  recovered,  or  produced  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  source  or  special  nuclear 
material,  moderator  material  or  any  other 
material  relevant  to  the  effective  application 
of  safeguards  or  as  a  result  of  equipment, 
devices  and  facilities  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  agreement. 

3.  Require  that  progress  repwrta  be  pre- 
pared and  delivered  to  the  Euratom  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  projects  utlllaing 
material,  equipment,  devices  and  facilities 
referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of  this  annex. 

4.  Establish  and  require  the  deposit  and 
storage,  under  continuing  safeguards.  In 
Euratom  facilities  of  any  special  nuclear 
material  referred  to  In  paragraph  2  of  this 
annex  which  is  not  currently  being  utilized 
for  peaceful  purposes  in  the  Community  or 
otherwise  transferred  as  provided  in  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Community. 

5.  Establish  an  inspection  organization 
Which  will  have  access  at  all  times: 

(a)  to  all  places  and  data,  and 

(b)  to  any  person  who  by  reason  of  his 
occupation  deals  with  materials,  equipment, 
devices,  or  facilities  safeguarded  under  this 
agreement,  necessary  to  assure  accounting 
for  source  or  special  nuclear  material  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  2  of  this  annex  and  to 
determine  whether  there  is  compliance  with 
the  guarantees  of  the  Community.  The  in- 
spection organization  will  also  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  and  will  make  such  independ- 
ent measurements  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  annex 
and  the  agreement  for  cooperation. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  parties 
that  the  above  principles  applicable  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Community's  inspection 
and  control  system  are  compatible  with  and 
are  based  on  article  XII  of  the  Statute  of  the 
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International  Atomic  guergy  Agency,  chap- 
ter VII  of  Utle  n  of  the  treaty  etahllsMng 
the  Buropean  Atomic  Energy  Community, 
and  those  adopted  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  Ita  oompre- 
lienslve  agreements  for  cooperation. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Pour  le  Oouvemment  dee  ^Hats-Unla 
d'Amenque: 

FUr  die  Reglerung  dee  Vereinlgten  Staaten 
Ton  Amerlka : 

Per  11  Oovemo  degli  Stati  Uniti  d'Amerlca: 

Voor  de  Regerlng  van  de  Verenlgde  Staten 
van  Amerlka : 

1 8]     W.   W.   BnrmwotTH. 
|8|     John  A.  IfcComt. 

For  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity (Euratom)  : 

Pour  la  CommunautA  Europ^nne  de 
I'^nergle  Atomlque  (Euratom) : 

FUr  die  Europ&lsche  Atomenerglegemein- 
schaft  (Euratom)  : 

Per  la  ComunltA  Europea  dell'Energla 
Atomlca  (Euratom): 

Voor  de  Europese  Oemeenachap  voor 
Atoomenergle   (Euratom)  : 

|S|      LOXTU  Akmand. 
|8)     Ekrico   Medi. 
i  S I      Paul  de  Grootc. 
|8)      Hkine  L.  KRKKki.Ka. 

JS]       EMAMUZL  SASSKIf. 

Awaltbib   Pritared  bt  vs.  Atomic  EifsaoT 
CoaciassiON  on  the  Modification  nr  Text 

OF  THR  ACRXXICXNT  FOR  OOOPSRATIOM  BR- 
TWKSN  THE  OOVXRNIUNT  OF  THE  UNITD 
Statrr  of  America  amd  tmr  Ettropkan 
Atomic  Bmixgt  Commxtnitt  (Koratom) 

ORXOIMAL    TSXT    A8    OOlVTaiNRB     IN     AORRRMKNT 

APHMiMu  TO  Lrrm  to  joint  committkb  of 

JTnrs  as,  lesa 

(a)  "To  bring  into  operation  by  1063, 
Within  the  Buropean  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity (Euratom) ,  large-scale  power- 
plants  using  nuclear  reactors  of  proven  types 
on  which  research  and  development  have 
been  carried  to  an  advanced  stage  in  the 
United  States,  having  a  total  installed  capac- 
ity of  approximately  1  million  kilowatts  of 
electricity  and  under  conditions  which  would 
approach  the  competitive  range  of  conven- 
tional energy  costs  in  Europe." 

MODIFIXO  TSZT 

(a)  "To  bring  into  operation  within  the 
Buropean  Atomic  Bnergy  Community  (Bur- 
atom)  large-scale  powerplanU  using  nu- 
clear reactors  of  types  on  which  reeearch  and 
development  have  been  carried  to  an  ad- 
vanced stage  in  the  United  States,  having  a 
total  Installed  capacity  of  approximately  1 
million  kllowatta  of  electricity  by  December 
31.  1963  (except  that  two  reactors  may  be 
selected  to  be  in  operation  by  Deeemlier  31. 
1965),  and  tmder  conditions  which  would 
approach  the  competitive  range  of  conven- 
tional energy  costs  in  Europe." 

Discussion:  As  noted  above,  the  preamble 
in  the  original  text  referred  to  a  "1963"  date 
and  used  the  term  "jx-oven  types"  of  re- 
actors. In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Joint  Committee  it  was  clear  that  a 
number  of  members  of  the  committee  as  well 
as  representatives  from  Industry  equated  the 
term  "proven  typ>e8"  with  water  reactors  or 
only  with  reactors  that  presently  are  capable 
of  large-scale,  reliable,  operation.  The  com- 
mittee believed  that  an  interpretation  of  the 
words  ..long  these  lines  might  hinder  the 
program  by  precluding  the  incorporation  of 
more  advanced  concepts  that  may  prove  to 
be  eligible  in  time  to  meet  the  desired  ob- 
jectives. Accordingly,  the  Joint  Committee 
deleted  the  word  "proven"  from  before  the 
word  "types*  in  subMCtlon  2(c)  of  the 
"Euratom  Cooperation  Act"  to  stress  the 
fact  that  other  types  of  reactors  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  program  develops.  The  com- 
mittee similarly  indicated  that,  in  iU  Judg- 


ment, the  program  would  be  more  valuable 
if  the  goal  of  installing  1  million  kilowatts 
of  electricity  by  1963  were  made  man  flex- 
ible. The  definition  of  the  Joint  program 
in  the  Buratom  Cooperation  Act  accord- 
ingly was  changed  to  provide  that  two  re- 
actors could  be  selected  to  come  into  opera- 
tion by  December  31,  1965.  (It  was  intended 
that  this  extension  of  the  goal  for  two  re- 
actors would  be  permissive  only,  and  not 
mandatory.)  The  changes  shown  above  In 
the  preamble  of  the  agreement  have  been 
made  to  reflect  these  changes. 

B.    CAPITAL    LOAN 

(Original  text] 
Article  I.  Section  B 
2.  Up  to  9135  million  to  be  provided  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Community  in  the  form  of  a  long- 
term  line  of  credit  on  terms  and  conditions 
to  be  agreed,  such  funds  to  be  re-lent  by  the 
Community  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
under  this  program. 

ARTICLE    I,    SECTION    B 

[Modified  text] 

2.  Up  to  $135  million  to  be  provided  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Community  In  the  form  of  a  long- 
term  line  of  credit  on  terms  and  conditions 
to  be  agreed.  Including  terms  and  conditions 
satisfactory  to  the  parties  regarding  security 
for  such  loan,  such  fimds  to  be  re-lent  by 
the  Community  for  the  construction  of  facil- 
ities under  this  program. 

Discussion:  During  the  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  program  several  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  alBO  stressed  the  point  that 
the  United  States  should  receive  adequate 
security  to  protect  Its  financial  Interest  in 
the  capital  loan  to  be  made  to  Euratom. 
The  foregoing  underlined  phrase  has  been 
added  to  section  B  of  article  I  so  as  to  make 
It  quite  clear  that  adequate  security  will  have 
to  be  provided  before  the  loan  can  be 
consummated. 

SAUt    Ai 


[Original  text] 
Article  III.  Section  B 

B.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  special  nu- 
clear materials  will  specify  the  quantities  to 
be  supplied,  composition  of  material,  com- 
pensation for  material,  delivery  schedules 
and  other  necessary  terms  and  conditions. 
Such  contracts  for  the  sale  of  enriched  ura- 
nium for  fueling  power  reactors  under  the 
Joint  program  may  also  provide,  under  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  agreed,  that  payment 
for  such  enriched  uranium  may  be  made  on 
a  deferred  basis.  The  uranium  supplied 
hereunder  for  use  in  reactors  designed  for 
production  of  electric  power  may  be  en- 
riched up  to  30  p««ent  by  weight  in  the 
isotope  n*".  The  XJB.  Commission,  how- 
ever, may.  upon  request  and  in  Its  discretion, 
make  a  portion  of  the  foregoing  enriched 
uranium  available  as  material  enriched  up 
to  90  percent  for  use  in  materials  testing 
reactors  and  reeearch  reactors,  each  capable 
of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed 
8  kilograms  of  contained  IP"  in  uranium, 
and  as  highly  enriched  material  for  use  for 
research  purposes. 

[Mbdlfled  text] 

ArticU  in.  Section  B 

B.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  special  nu- 
clear materials  will  specify  the  quantities  to 
be  supplied,  composition  of  material,  com- 
pensation for  material,  delivery  schedules 
and  other  necessary  terms  and  conditions. 
Such  contracts  for  the  sale  of  enriched  ura- 
nium for  fueling  power  reactors  tinder  the 
Joint  program  may  also  provide,  under  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  agreed,  that  payment 
for  such  enriched  uranium  may  be  made  on 
a  deferred  basis.  Such  terms  and  conditions 
will  include  an  obligation  that  the  Gomnru- 
nlty  return  to  the  U.S.  Commission  enriched 


uranium  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  default 
In  payment.  The  Community  wUl  grant  no 
rights  to  third  parties  that  may  be  inconsist- 
ent with  such  obligation.  The  uranium 
supplied  hereunder  for  use  in  reactors  de- 
signed for  production  of  electric  power  may 
be  enriched  up  to  30  percent  by  weight  in 
the  isotope  IP".  The  UJB.  Commission, 
however,  may  upon  request  and  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, make  a  portion  of  the  foregoing  en- 
riched uranium  available  as  material  en- 
riched up  to  90  ]3ercent  for  use  In  materials 
testing  reactors  and  research  reactors,  each 
capable  of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to 
exceed  8  kilograms  of  contained  U^  in 
uranium,  and  as  highly  enriched  material 
for  use  for  research  purposes. 

Discussion:  Under  the  terms  of  the  Joint 
program  it  is  anticipated  that  the  United 
States  will  sell  the  initial  operating  inven- 
tory (which  is  estimated  to  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 9.000  kilograms)  to  the  Com- 
munity on  a  deferred  payment  basis.  The 
proposed  changes  in  the  text  are  designed  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission will  retain  such  rights  in  the  ma- 
terial as  are  appropriate  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  debt  due  under  the  sales 
agreement.  Pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  will  be  obliged  to  obtain 
the  equivalent  of  a  first  lien  on  any  such 
material  for  which  payment  Is  not  made  in 
full  at  the  time  of  ^ansfer. 


D.    PROVISION   OF 


tOCBSSING    RERVICRS 


(Original  text] 

Article  III,  Section  D 

D.  The  U3.  Commission  is  prepared  to 
perform  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
agreed  chemical  reprocessing  services  with 
respect  to  any  source  or  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial received  by  the  Community  from  the 
United  States  under  this  program.  It  is 
agreed  that  such  reprocessing  will  be  per- 
formed at  established  United  States  domestic 
prices  in  effect  upon  delivery  of  such  ma- 
terial. It  is  understood,  except  as  may  be 
otherwise  agreed,  that  the  form  and  content 
of  any  irradiated  fuel  elements  shall  not  be 
altered  after  their  removal  from  reactors 
and  prior  to  delivery  to  the  U.S.  Commission 
or  to  other  facilities.  Special  nuclear  ma- 
terial and  otho-  material  recoverable  from 
material  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
reprocessing  will  be  returned  to  the  Com- 
munity iiniftRn  otherwise  agreed. 

(Modified  text] 
Article  ///.  Section  D 
D.  The  n.S.  Commission  is  prepared  to  i>er- 
form  while  such  services  are  available  from 
the  Commission  to  its  licensees  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
agreed  chemical  reprocessing  services  with 
respect  to  any  source  or  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial received  by  the  Community  from  the 
United  States  under  this  program.  It  is 
agreed  that  such  reprocessing  will  be  per- 
formed at  established  UjS.  domestic  prices  in 
effect  upon  delivery  of  such  material.  It  is 
understood,  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
agreed,  that  the  form  and  content  of  any 
irradiated  fuel  elements  shall  not  be  altered 
after  their  removal  from  reactors  and  prior 
to  delivery  to  the  U.S.  Commission  or  to 
other  facilities.  Special  nuclear  material  and 
other  material  recoverable  from  material  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  for  reprocessing 
will  be  returned  to  the  Commtinlty  unless 
otherwise  agreed.  It  Is  anticipated  that  any 
Withdrawal  by  the  UJS.  Commission  of 
chemical  reprocessing  services  will  be  based 
upon  the  availability  of  commercial  facilities 
to  meet  requirements  for  such  services  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Including  the  requirements 
of  projects  in  the  Joint  program.  The  U.S. 
Commission  will  give  written  notice  to  the 
Community  of  nonavailability  of  its  chemi- 
cal reprocessing  services  12  months  prior  to 
such  nonavailability. 
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DlaeuMlon:  Section  D  of  article  III  In  the 
orlgliud  agreement  waa  written  before  the 
paaeage  of  Public  Law  85-681  and  It  provided 
that  the  ASC  would  be  prepared  to  perform, 
on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  agreed,  chem- 
ical reprocesalng  services  with  respect  to  .my 
source  or  special  nuclear  material  received 
from  the  United  States  under  the  joint  pro> 
gram.  The  permissive  authority  for  the 
Commission  to  enter  Into  such  contracts  on 
a  long-term  basts  with  foreign  countries  Is 
contained  In  section  7(u)  of  Public  Law  85- 
681.  Section  7(u)  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission will  provide  such  services  while  com- 
parable services  are  available  to  persons  li- 
censed In  this  country  pursuant  to  section 
103  or  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The 
additional  language  Inserted  In  article  III  of 
the  revised  agreement  Is  designed  to  make 
the  agreement  consistent  with  the  new  legis- 
lation. It  also  malces  it  clear  that  the  with- 
drawal of  Commission  services  will  be  based 
upon  the  availability  of  commercial  facili- 
ties at  reasonable  prices  and  that  the  Com- 
mission will  give  the  Community  a  year's  no- 
tice before  withdrawing  its  services.  These 
changes  Indicate  that  reprocessing  services 
will  not  be  offered  to  Euratom  by  the  Com- 
mission on  terms  more  favorable  than  tiiose 
offered  to  X3S.  Industry. 

I.   PUECHASI   OF  PLUTONIUM 

(Original  text) 
Article  III,  Section  E 
E.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  produced  in  reactors  fueled  with 
materials  obtained  from  the  United  States 
under  this  agreement  which  is  In  excess  of 
the  need  of  the  Community  for  such  material 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  ia 
granted  the  right  of  first  option  to  purchase 
such  material  at  the  announced  fuel  value 
price  in  effect  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  In  the  event  this  option 
is  not  exercised  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  prepared  to 
purchase  such  material  at  the  United  States 
announced  fuel  price  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  purchase. 

(Modified  text] 

Article  III.  Section  E 
E.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  produced  In  reactors  fueled  with 
materials  obtained  from  the  United  States 
under  this  agreement  which  is  In  excess 
of  the  need  of  the  Community  for  such 
material  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergfy.  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Is  granted  the  right  of  first  option 
to  purchase  such  material  at  the  announced 
fuel  value  price  in  effect  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  In  the  event  this 
option  Is  not  exercised  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  ia  prepared 
to  purchase  such  material  at  the  United 
States  announced  fuel  price  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  However,  with  respect  to 
Plutonium  produced  In  any  reactor  con- 
structed under  the  Joint  program,  no  pur- 
chase commitment  shall  extend  for  a  period 
beyond  10  years  of  operation  of  such  re- 
actor, or  December  31.  1973  (or  December 
31,  1975,  for  not  more  than  two  reactors  se- 
lected under  art.  I.  A),  whichever  Is  earlier. 
Extension  of  such  period  will  be  the  subject 
of  negotiation  on  the  request  of  either  party. 
Discussion :  Under  the  terms  of  article  III, 
paragraph  E,  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion as  It  was  originally  written,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  have  agreed 
to  purchase  any  and  all  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  In  reactors  fueled  by  the 
United  States  under  the  program  which 
would  be  In  excess  of  Euratom 's  need  for  such 
material  for  peaceful  purposes  and  which 
would  not  be  acquired  by  the  Internal'  ,nal 


Atomic  Energy  Agency  under  the  option  ac- 
corded to  It.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  this  language  appeared  to 
Impose  a  broader  obligation  on  the  United 
States  to  acquire  such  material  than  would 
appear  to  be  permitted  under  the  terms  of 
the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act,  since  the  obli- 
gation might  be  construed  to  last  for  the 
term  of  the  agreement.  Section  6(b)  of  the 
Cooperation  Act,  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  enter  Into  any  contract  for  the 
acquisition  of  plutonlum  produced  In  any 
reactor  constructed  under  the  joint  program, 
which  is  longer  in  term  than  10  years  of 
operation  of  such  reactors  or  December  31, 
1973  (or  E>ecember  31,  1975.  for  not  more 
than  two  reactors  selected  under  the  pro- 
gram), whichever  is  earlier.  The  proposed 
modification  to  the  agreement  is  designed  to 
make  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  con- 
sistent on  its  face  with  the  Euratom  Coopera- 
tion Act.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Cooperation 
Act  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  from  the  community, 
purstiant  to  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation, 
up  to  4,100  kilograms  of  p'.utonlum  for  use 
only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

r.    ANNEX    A     (rUEL    CYCLE    GUARANTEES > 

[Original  text] 
)  Annex  A 

The  guarantees  provided  by  the  US.  Com- 
mlrslon  will  be  applicable  to  all  loadings 
made  in  reactors  under  the  Joint  program 
during  10  years  of  operation  or  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1973.  whichever  is  earlier. 

[Modified  text) 
Annex  A 

The  guarantees  provided  by  th'»  U.S.  Com- 
mlEslon  win  be  appllcnble  to  all  loadings 
made  in  reactors  under  the  Joint  program 
during  10  years  of  operation  or  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1973  (or  December  31,  1975.  for 
not  more  than  two  reactors  selected  u.nder 
article  I  A.  of  this  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion) ,  whichever  is  earlier. 

This  change  was  made  in  the  annex  to 
clearly  refiect  the  permissive  authority  re- 
garding two  deferred  projects  as  contained 
in  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  November  6, 1958. 
The  Honorable  John  A.  McCone, 
Chairman,     Atomic      Energy     Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1958,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  recommended,  and  has  noted  that  the 
Department  of  State  supports  such  recom- 
mendation, that  I  approve  the  proposed 
agreement  entitled  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  European  Atomic 
Elnergy  Community  (Euratom)  Concerning 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,"  and 
authorize  its  execution.  This  agreement 
would  permit  the  execution  of  the  program 
of  cooperation  with  Euratom  which  I  ap- 
proved under  a  letter  dated  June  17,  1958,  to 
you  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  which  I 
strongly  recommended  to  the  Congress  on 
June  23.  1958. 

The  aim  of  the  joint  program  will  be  to 
bring  Into  operation  In  the  Community  large- 
scale  powerplants  using  nuclear  reactors  of 
types  on  which  research  and  development 
have  been  carried  to  an  advanced  stage  In 
the  United  States,  having  a  total  Installed 
capacity  of  approximately  1  million  kilowatts 
of  electricity.  This  goal  Is  to  be  achieved  by 
December  31,  1963.  except  that  two  reactors 
may  be  selected  to  be  in  operation  by  De- 
cember 31,  1965.  The  United  States  and 
Euratom  also  will  initiate  Immediately  a 
Joint  research  and  development  program 
centered  on  these  types  of  reactors. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  projects 
to  be  supported  will  be  Jointly  selected  ac- 
cording to  criteria  to  be  developed  by   the 


U.8.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  capital  cost  of  the  plants  to  be  con- 
structed (exclusive  of  fuel)  will  not  exceed 
$350  million.  Approximately  9135  million  of 
this  amount  will  be  provided  by  the  United 
States  In  the  form  of  a  long-term  line  of 
credit  under  terms  to  be  agreed.  Under  the 
terms  of  annex  "A"  to  the  agreement  the 
United  States  agrees  to  guarantee  celling 
costs  for  the  fabrication  of  fuel  elements  re- 
quired under  the  program  as  well  as  a  fixed 
life  for  these  elemenU.  These  guaranties 
will  be  applicable  to  all  loadings  made  In  re- 
actors under  the  joint  program  during  10 
years  of  operation  or  prior  to  December  31, 
1973  (or  December  31.  1975.  for  not  more  than 
two  reactors  selected),  whichever  is  earlier. 
Article  II  of  the  agreement  outlines  the 
nature  of  the  Joint  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  This  program  Is  expected  to 
be  centered  on  Improvement  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  reactors  involved  in  the  program, 
and  the  lowering  of  fuel  cycle  costs. 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  article  III.  will  sell  to  the  Community  up 
to  a  net  quantity  of  30.000  kilograms  of 
contained  U"  In  uranium  to  cover  the 
fueling  and  other  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram over  the  term  of  the  agreement.  The 
United  States  also  will  provide  the  Com- 
munity with  chemical  reprocessing  services, 
under  terms  to  be  agreed,  with  respect  to 
any  source  or  special  nuclear  material  re- 
ceived by  Euratom  from  this  country  under 
the    Joint    program. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  responsi- 
bilities of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  article  II  grants  to  the  Agency  the 
right  of  first  option  to  purchase  special  nu- 
clear materials  that  are  produced  in  reactors 
fueled  with  materials  obtained  from  the 
United  States  under  the  Joint  program  that 
are  in  excess  of  the  Community's  need  for 
material  for  peaceful  purposes.  If  this  op- 
tion Is  not  exercised  the  United  States  will 
be  prepared  to  pxirchase  such  material,  ex- 
cept that  no  purchase  commitment  with 
regard  to  plutonlum  will  extend  for  more 
than  10  years  of  operation  or  December  31, 
1973  (or  December  31.  1975.  for  not  more 
than  two  reactors),  whichever  is  earlier. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  program 
Is  to  provide  industry  In  the  Community 
and  the  United  States  with  Important  engi- 
neering experience  and  data  on  capital  and 
operating  costs.  Article  VI  accordingly  pro- 
vides that  defined  technological  and  eco- 
nomic data  developed  under  the  Joint  pro* 
gram  will  be  exchanged  under  provisions 
designed  to  permit  widespread  dissemination 
of  information  developed  In  the  course  of 
the  program.  Patent  provisions  designed  to 
facilitate  this  purpose  appear  In  article  VII. 
The  Community  undertakes,  by  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
suitable  measures  which  will  provide  equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  other  suppliers 
under  the  program  with  adequate  financial 
protection  against  third-party  liability  (art. 
IX).  The  Community  also  will  take  all 
action  open  to  it  under  the  Euratom  Treaty 
to  minimize  the  Impact  of  customs  duties 
on  products  Imported  under  the  program 
(art.  X). 

Under  the  terms  of  article  XI.  the  Com- 
munity has  made  all  the  guarantees  required 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Article  XII  con- 
tains additional  provisions  designed  to  assure 
that  materials  Involved  In  the  program  will 
be  used  solely  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  execution  of  this  agreement  will  fs- 
cllitate  one  of  the  most  notable  advances 
In  the  atoms-for-peace  program  since  the 
program's  Inception. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054,  as  amended, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Ckimmlsslon,  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  I  hereby — 

( 1 )  Determine  that  the  performance  of  the 
proposed  agreement  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  tmressonsble  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(2)  Approve  the  proposed  Agreement  for 
reoperation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  (Euratom)  en- 
closed with  your  letter;  and 

(3)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State. 

Sincerely, 

DWICHT  ElSXKROWEK. 

vs.  Atomic  Bnexct  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  3,  1958. 
The  PaxsmKNT, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Ms.  PaxsmEirr:  Attached  to  the  let- 
ter to  you  of  June  13.  1958,  concerning  the 
Joint  nuclear  power  program  proposed  be- 
tween the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity (Euratom)  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  was  a  draft  agreement  for  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community.  This 
agreement  was  forwarded  at  the  time  for 
your  Information  with  the  understanding 
that  it  would  be  resubmitted  for  your  ap- 
proval In  the  usual  manner  In  accordance 
with  tbe  provisions  of  section  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  after  the  International 
agreement  required  by  sections  11(1)  and 
124  of  the  act  was  approved  by  Congress. 
On  August  20,  1958,  the  Congress  approved 
the  International  agreement. 

The  "Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958" 
(Public  Law  85-846),  containing  certain 
necessary  legislative  authorizations,  was  ap- 
proved by  you  on  August  38.  1068.  The 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  submitted  with 
the  letter  of  June  12  has  been  revised  In  sev- 
eral particulars  In  order  specifically  to  reflect 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Euratom  Co- 
operation Act  and  Its  legislative  history.  A 
schedule  showing  the  specific  changes  be- 
tween the  original  and  modified  text  is  at- 
tached as  appendix  A.  The  revised  agree- 
ment, entitled  "Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  (Euratom)  Concern- 
ing Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,"  is  en- 
closed as  appendix  B. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  recom- 
mends that  you  approve  the  enclosed  pro- 
posed agreement  and  authorise  its  execution. 
The  Department  of  State  supports  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation.  The  Community 
fully  understands  that  the  undertakings  of 
the  United  States  under  the  agreement  will 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as  well 
as  other  applicable  Itiws.  Lett«s  to  this 
effect  have   been   exchanged. 

The  aim  of  the  joint  program  will  be  to 
bring  into  operation  In  nhe  Community  large- 
scale  powerplants  using  nuclear  reactors  ot 
types  on  which  research  and  development 
have  been  carried  to  an  advanced  stage  in 
the  United  States,  .having  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  approximately  1  million  kilo- 
watts of  electricity.  This  goal  is  to  be 
achieved  by  December  31.  1963.  except  that 
two  reactors  may  be  srteoted  to  be  In  opera- 
tion by  December  31.  1965.  The  United 
S'p.tes  and  Euratom  als)  will  Initiate  imme- 
diately a  joint  researc.h  and  development 
program  centered  on  these  types  of  reactors. 

The  agreement  provides  that  ths  projects 
to  be  supported  will  be  jointly  selected  ac- 
cording to  criteria  to  be  dereloped  by  the 
Uuited   Statee   Atomic   Energy   Commission 


and  the  Commission  of  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  capital  cost  of  the  plants  to  be 
constructed  (exclusive  of  fuel)  will  not  ex- 
ceed 9350  million.  Approximately  9216  mil- 
lion of  this  amoimt  will  be  provided  by  Euro- 
pean sources  of  capital  and  up  to  9135 
million  win  be  provided  by  the  United  States 
In  the  form  of  a  long-term  line  of  credit 
under  terms  to  be  agreed.  Under  the  terms 
of  annex  A  to  the  agreement  the -United 
States  agrees  to  guarantee  celling  costs  for 
the  fabrication  of  fuel  elements  required 
under  the  program  as  well  as  a  fixed  life  for 
these  elements.  These  guarantees  will  be 
applicable  to  all  loadings  made  in  reactors 
under  the  joint  program  during  10  years 
of  operation  or  prior  to  December  31,  1973 
(or  December  31.  1975.  for  not  more  than 
two  reactors  selected),  whichever  Is  earlier. 
Article  II  of  the  agreement  outlines  the  na- 
ture of  the  joint  research  and  development 
program.  This  program  Is  expected  to  be 
centered  on  Improvement  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  reactors  Involved  In  the  program, 
and  the  lowering  of  fuel  cycle  costs. 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
article  III,  will  sell  to  the  Community  up 
to  a  net  quantity  of  30,000  kilograms  of  con- 
tained U*"  In  vuanlum  to  cover  the  fueling 
and  other  requirements  of  the  program  over 
the  term  of  the  agreement.  The  United 
States  also  will  provide  the  Community  with 
chemical  reprocessing  services,  under  terms 
to  be  agreed,  with  respect  to  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  material  received  by  Euratom 
from  this  country  under  the  joint  program. 

In  recognition  of  the  Important  respon- 
sibilities of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  article  III  grants  to  the  Agency  the 
right  of  first  option  to  purchase  special  nu- 
clear materials  that  are  produced  In  reactors 
fueled  with  materials  obtained  from  the 
United  States  under  the  Joint  program  that 
are  in  excess  of  the  Community's  need  for 
material  for  peaceful  purposes.  If  this  op- 
tion is  not  exercised  the  United  States  will 
be  prepared  to  purchase  such  material,  ex- 
cept that  no  purchase  commitment  with  re- 
gard to  plutonlum  will  extend  for  more  than 
10  years  of  operation  or  December  31.  1973 
(or  December  31, 1975,  for  not  more  than  two 
reactors ) ,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  program 
Is  to  provide  Industry  In  the  Community 
and  the  United  States  with  Important  engi- 
neering experience  and  data  on  capital  and 
operating  costs.  Article  VI  accordingly  pro- 
vides that  defined  technological  and  economic 
data  developed  under  the  joint  program  will 
be  exchanged  under  provisions  designed  to 
permit  widespread  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation developed  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
gram. Patent  provisions  designed  to  facili- 
tate this  ptupose  appear  in  article  VII. 

The  Community  luidertakes,  by  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
suitable  measures  which  will  provide  equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  other  suppliers  un- 
der the  program  with  adequate  financial  pro- 
tection against  third  party  liability  (article 
DC).  The  Community  also  will  take  all 
action  open  to  it  under  the  Euratom  Treaty 
to  mlnlmtze  the  impact  of  customs  duties  on 
products  Imported  under  the  program  (ar- 
UcleX). 

Under  the  terms  of  article  XI.  the  Com- 
munity has  made  all  the  guarantees  required 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Article  XTT  con- 
tains additional  provisions  designed  to  as- 
sure that  materials  Involved  in  the  program 
will  be  used  solely  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  I  regard  this 
agreement  as  an  Important  and  major  first 
step  in  estaUlshlng  cooperation  with  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community.  Its 
execution  will  facilitate  one  of  the  most 
notable  advances  in  the  atoms-for-peace 
program  since  the  program's  inception.  Fol- 
lowing your  approval,  the  agreement  will  be 


formally  executed  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  will  be  placed 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  compliance  with  section  123c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Oongrees. 
Sespectfully, 

(8)     Harold  8.  Vawck. 

Acting  ChuirmoH. 

UjB.  Atomic  Enxsgt  CoMMissxoir. 
Washington.  D.C,  October  3, 1958. 
His  Excellency  Louis  Asmano, 
51-53  rue  Belliard,  Brussels. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  take  pleasure  in 
transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Eura- 
tom Cooperation  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law 
85-846,  85th  Cong.,  approved  Aug.  28.  1958). 
This  act  provides  certain  of  the  legislative 
authorizations  needed  for  implementing  the 
Joint  program  contemplated  by  the  proposed 
agreement  for  cooi>eration. 

As  you  know,  article  XVI  of  the  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  specifies,  among 
other  things,  that  the  imdertakings  of  the 
parties  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
In  affecting  the  United  States,  the  Commu- 
nity, and  the  member  states.  In  accordance 
with  that  article,  the  undertakings  of  this 
Government  under  the  agreement  will  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Eiiratom 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958  as  well  as  other  ap- 
plicable laws.  For  example,  because  of  the 
requirement  in  section  5  of  the  act  that  this 
Government  obtain  the  equivalent  of  a  first 
lien  In  deferred  payment  sales,  the  individ- 
ual agreements  in  the  case  of  each  reactor 
project  will  have  to  define  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  in  considerably  more  detail 
than  does  article  33  of  the  agreement  for 
cooperation.  We  recognize  the  differences 
in  the  lien  concept  as  It  exists  under 
U.S.  law  and  security  devices  that  exist 
under  the  laws  of  the  several  member  states, 
but  it  will  be  Incumbent  upon  us  -because 
of  section  5  to  resolve  these  differences  so 
that  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
possession of  material  in  case  of  any  default 
will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  section  5. 

Somewhat  in  the  same  category  is  the  limi- 
tation in  section  6(A)  of  the  act  upon  the 
purchase  of  plutonlum  pursuant  to  article 
3.E  of  the  agreement  for  cooperation;  the 
4.100-klIogram  limitation,  which  we  agree 
limits  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  purchase,  will  have  to  be  apportioned 
pursuant  to  the  detailed  Implementing 
agreements  as  seems  suitable. 

You  will  note  also  the  requirements  of 
section  7  of  the  act  with  respect  to  the  lia- 
bility of  this  Government.  This  section,  and 
any  other  requirements  of  the  act  that  are 
applicable,  will  be  Implemented  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  detailed  ar- 
rangements under  the  joint  program. 

I  should  further  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  thus  far 
obtained  an  Initial  authorisation  fcnr  fiscal 
year  1959  of  93  million  for  the  research  and 
development  program,  and  subsequent  ex- 
penditures will  need  further  legislative  au- 
thorization. It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
obtain  additional  authorization  with  respect 
to  the  Commission's  fuel  cycle  guarantee 
arrangements.  Authorisation  and  funds  for 
the  research  and  development  program  and 
fuel  cycle  guarantee  will  be  soiight  as 
needed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Walton  Butti»worth, 

Ambassador. 

Bbubskls,  October  3,  1958. 
The  Honorable  W.  Walton  BurmwosTH, 
27  Boulevard  du  Urgent,  Brussels. 

Dear  Mb.  Ambasbadcb:  TlUs  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  today's  date, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Euratom  Cooperation 
Act  of  1958,  which  provides  certain  of  the 
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leglal&tlTe  authorisation*  needed  for  U.3. 
Implementation  ot  the  Jotnt  prc^am  con- 
templated by  the  propoeed  agreement  for 
cooperation. 

We  \inderetand  fully  and  agree  that  by 
virtue  of  article  XVI  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment the  xmdertaklngs  of  the  United  States 
under  the  agreement  will  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968,  Including  thoee  relating  to  deferred 
payment  aalea  and  to  the  4,100-lcllogram 
limitation  on  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  purchase  plutonium.  as  well  as 
other  applicable  laws.  We  also  understand 
that  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  obtain  additional  au- 
thorization and  funds  for  the  research  and 
development  program  and  for  fuel  cycle 
guarantees,  and  that  you  will  seek  authoriza- 
tion and  funds  as  needed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Emanuel  Sassen. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OfiD,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 
Address  on  the  subject  "The  Citizen 
Looks  at  Government."  delivered  by  Senator 
RA>n>ou>H  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  January  20, 
1989,  before  the  American  Ror.dbullclers 
Association. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Haf.tke  be- 
fore the  National  PoUllcal  Science  Huuorary 
and  Citizens  Conference  on  Washington  Area 
Problems. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  GREEN,  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Forei?Tn  Rela- 
tions, I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  received  today  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  nomination  of 
Philip  W.  Bonsdl,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  ofiBcer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Cuba,  vice  Earl  E.  T.  Smith. 

Notice  Is  given  that  the  Committoe  on 
Foreign  Relations  at  the  e:;piration  of 
6  days,  in  accordance  with  the  commit- 
tee rule,  will  give  consideration  to  this 
nomination. 


Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  His  Ufe  differed  only 
in  the  degree  of  his  achievements  from 
that  typical  of  the  hardy  Scotch-Irish 
pioneers  who  settled  there,  and  who  so 
generously  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  th|s  Republic. 

Although  Stonewall  Jackson  was 
committed  to  a  cause  which  our  Nation 
has  since  rejected,  his  life  still  holds  a 
lesson  for  us  today.  It  is  not  to  the  cause 
he  served  that  we  must  look,  but  to  the 
character  of  the  man  which  carried  him 
through  adversity  with  such  unswerving 
devotion  to  duty. 

Although  this  most  brilliant  of  Lees 
generals  was  the  first  to  die  in  combat. 
his  name  has  become  legend  in  the  South, 
as  well  as  in  the  North.  His  quality  of 
character  transjcended  the  lines  of  battle. 
Firm  in  his  resolve  to  duty,  benevolent 
and  just  in  his  relations  to  his  men,  and 
devout  in  his  faith  in  God.  Stonewall 
Jackson  never  faltered  in  his  belief  that, 
in  his  own  words.  "God  and  events  con- 
spire to  my  benefit." 

And  thus  did  events  conspire  until  the 
fatal  day  of  May  10. 1863,  when  Stonewall 
Jackson  died  from  wounds  inflicted  by 
his  own  troops  in  the  confusion  of  the 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Here  came  to 
an  end  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  the  upper  Mononga- 
hcla  Valley.  But  his  faith  in  his  Creator 
and  his  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
cause  he  served  continued  to  inspire  the 
men  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade  to  exploits 
which  will  be  honored  as  long  as  valor 
is  valued. 

This  quality  was  recognized  even  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation  against  which 
Jackson  was  fighting.  As  was  stated  in 
an  editorial  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death: 

stonewall  Jackson  was  a  r^eat  general,  a 
bnive  soldier,  a  nuble  Christian,  and  a  pure 
man. 

The  passage  of  time  and  the  reunion 
of  the  Republic  have  resolved  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  conflict;  bu"  the  yeais  have 
not  diminished,  but  rather  have  en- 
hanced, the  stature  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
and  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth,  I 
pay  tribute  to  him. 


At  1  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate,  having  returned  to  its  Chamber, 
reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President  pro  tempore. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
STONEWALL  JACKSON 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  jBpeak  In  commemoration  of  the 
135th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  noble 
West  Virginian,  Thomas  Jonathan  Jack-^ 
son — known  to  his  troops  in  the  War 
Between  the  States,  and  to  posterity 
since  as  Stonewall. 

It  is  testimony  to  the  measure  of  the 
man.  as  well  as  to  the  healing  effects  of 
time,  that  both  the  sovereign  States  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia — though  on 
different  sides  of  that  tragic  cpnfllct — 
are  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  son. 

On  January  21,  1824,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son was  bom  in  the  western  region  of 
Virginia,  in  what  is  now  the  city  of 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today 
it  stand  m  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  would  be 
possible  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  from 
Friday  until  Tuesday  of  next  week, 
would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
for  the  information  of  Senators  that  it 
is  not  planned  to  have  any  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  Friday.  It  is  planned  to  have 
the  Senate  meet  and  transact  routine 
business,  affording  opportunity  for  Sen- 
ators to  submit  any  statements  they  may 
wish  to  mak?,  following  which  it  is 
planned  to  tuke  an  adjournment  until 
Tuesday  next. 


JOINT  MEIirriNG  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  ARGENTINA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12  o'clock  has  arrived  and,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
is  to  stand  in  recess,  in  order  that  Sen- 
ators may  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Therefore, 
at  this  time  the  Senate  will  stand  in  re- 
cess, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
its  Secretary  (Felton  M.  Johnston),  its 
Sergeant  at  Arms  (Joseph  C.  Duke) ,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  President  pro 
tempore,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  His  Excellency.  Arturo 
Frondlzl.  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Argentina. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina, 
see  pp.  996-998  of  today's  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.) 


DEATH  OF  CECIL  B.  DE  MILLE 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  today 
Hollywood  mourns  the  death  of  its  great- 
est citizen.  Cecil  B.  de  Mille. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  his  death  will  be 
noted  and  felt  all  over  the  world.  Per- 
haps more  than  any  other  person  con- 
nected with  motion  pictures,  De  Mille 
was  an  International  figure,  known, 
wherever  a  picture  has  ever  been  seen, 
as  a  giant  among  moviemakers. 

His  pictures  made  the  American  movie 
an  international  commodity.  Best  known 
for  his  great  Biblical  dramas,  this  son 
of  a  minister  proved  that  the  story  of 
religion,  the  story  of  the  founding  of 
Christianity,  had  universal  appeal  to 
people  of  all  races  and  religions.  His 
pictures  have  l)een  seen  by  more  mllliona 
of  people  than  those  of  all  other  movie- 
makers combined,  and  some  of  his  pic- 
tures more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
old  are  still  drawing  audiences  in  far 
reaches  of  the  earth. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  an  industry  that 
broutiht  America  to  the  world.  His  death 
Is  a  greit  loss  to  that  industry  and  to  his 
associates  in  Paramount  Pictures,  par- 
ticularly Barney  Balaban.  whose  faith  in 
De  Mille  helped  insure  the  production 
of  the  great  epics  associated  with  De 
Mille. 

I  join  in  my  i)rofound  condolences  to 
his  family  and  his  colleagues  and  asso- 
ciates. 

SENIORS  ON  THE  MARCH 
Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  are  aware  that  life  In  the 
twilight  years  may  not  always  turn  out 
to  be  what  we  would  like  it  to  be.  Often 
this  Is  the  result  of  our  failure  to  en- 
courage the  utilization  of  the  talents  of 
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our  elderly  citizens  who  now  number  13 
million  throughout  the  United  States. 

What  can  be  done  by  our  elderly  citi- 
zens themselves  to  im]>rove  their  pres- 
tige status?  The  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion were  sought  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered m  Lakeland.  Fla..  on  January  12  by 
Mr.  R.  O.  Beckman.  of  Hialeah.  syndi- 
cated newspaper  columnist  of  "The  Vin- 
tage Years"  and  director  of  the  nonprofit 
Senior  Service  Foundation.  The  ad- 
dress followed  the  laimching  of  Seniors 
International,  designed  as  a  federation 
of  senior  clubs. 

The  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Beck- 
man,  who  has  long  pioneered  greater 
recognition  of  the  impa':;t  of  a  fast  aging 
population  upon  our  ch'ilization,  was  an 
inspiring  one,  laying  emphasis  on  in- 
creased self-help  and  participation  in 
our  society  by  the  elierly  generation 
itself. 

It  merits  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  eimestly  seeks  to 
solve  many  of  the  problems  with  which 
our  elderly  citizens  are  confronted 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address,  entitled  "Seniors  on  the 
March,"  printed  in  tlie  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printtMl  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

Seniobs  on  thi'  March 
(By  R.  O.  Beclunan) 

Sixty  years  ago  a  BrltLih  Joumaliat.  in  a 
book  called  "The  Land  of  the  Dollar."  told 
of  an  extended  debate  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper tM  to  whether  old  p>eople  had  any 
rights  that  should  be  respected.  Some  of 
the  letter  writers  even  qufstioned  their  right 
to  existence.  The  Britisher  said  life  was  ao 
strenuous  over  here  that  there  were  few 
older  people  over  50 — they  were  all  "shoul- 
dered unmercifully  out  of  existence",  or  at 
least  Into  the  poorhouse. 

Since  then  things  may  have  taken  a  turn 
for  the  better.  We  now  bave  social  security 
and  at  65-pIus  we  live  "tlie  life  of  Riley"  on 
an  average  total  income  from  all  sources  of 
$30  a  week.  If  we  don't  i-ate  security  bene- 
Qta  we  can  take  a  pauper  s  oath  and  receive 
up  to  SIS  a  week:  a<4  mUUon  of  us  are  in 
that  situation.  Those  witb  health  insurance 
have  longer  life  and  better  health  in  oon- 
seqi'.ence  of  recent  medlciil  discoveries.  De- 
spite enforced  retirement,  one  out  of  five  of 
our  elders  are  still  allowed  to  earn  an  income. 
Red  Feather  agencies  now  allocate  from  half 
a  cent  to  4  cents  per  capita  for  care  of  the 
aged  out  of  total  expenditures  ranging  from 
•2  68  to  $5.02.  The  suicide  rate  for  persona 
of  65  to  74  is  about  the  same  as  in  1900  but 
higher  for  the  75-84  bracket.  In  the  retire- 
ment State  of  Florida  it  U  a  third  higher 
in  the  65-74  range  than  elsewhere. 

The  newly  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  s-uites  that  the  moat 
important  "problem"  facing  us  today  U  that 
of  an  aging  population.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  says 
we  need  to  double  our  e:<pendituret  for  so- 
cial security,  education,  health,  and  welfar* 
services  during  the  next  decade;  right  now 
only  about  8  percent  of  o\ir  national  product 
goes  for  such  purposes.  Theee  statements 
beem  somehow  to  imply  MmX  thla  la  not  yet 
the  best  of  all  {xwslble  worlds  In  which  to 
grow  old.  Is  the  hope  that  later  maturity 
win  soon  become  life's  "i.olden  age"  a  mere 
fantasy? 

After  60  years  we  are  now  In  the  push- 
button age,  provided  of  OTuraa  we  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  push-buttons.  Only  80  years 
age   we   had   never  heard   of  food  freesers. 
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transistor  hearing  aids,  electric  tjrpewrtters, 
Polaroid  cameras,  foam  rubber,  V-8  engines, 
ftberglaa.  Jet  planes,  electric  raeors,  or 
atomic  submarines.  The  land  of  the  dollar 
la  stiU  chasing  it,  spending  most  of  Its  in- 
come and  brain  power  on  mechanical 
gadgets,  atomic  bombs  and  moon  rockets. 

What  of  our  progress  In  the  nonmaterlal 
aspects  of  life,  in  the  spiritual  values  of 
matiire  men  in  this  topsy-turvy  world  of 
ours?  There  are  observers  who  feel  that  the 
assessed  valuation  of  old  age  is  as'  low.  or 
lower,  than  it  was  60  years  ago.  The  bottom 
seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  market  for 
the  experience  and  know-how  of  later  ma- 
turity. Popular  prejudice  continues  to  de- 
prive most  older  persons  of  recognition  and 
privileges,  and  perhaps  of  basic  rights.  This 
is  inconsistent  when  increasing  numbers 
continue  mentally  alert  and  physically  com- 
petent until  they  are  well  Into  the  eighties. 
Many  of  our  older  people  have  become  third- 
class  citizens.  Financially  dependent,  they 
have  lott  the  sense  of  personal  worth  and 
status,  caught  in  the  grip  of  aimless  loneli- 
ness that  hurts  24  hours  a  day.  They  are 
not  only  in  the  doghouse  but  the  kennel  has 
been  stored  away  in  the  attic. 

In  consequence,  every  man  and  woman 
that  faces  the  problem  of  old  age  must  find 
an  answer  to  the  question :  "Are  you  working 
on  a  solution  or  are  you  Just  a  part  of  the 
problem?"  On  the  basis  of  his  anawer  he 
wlU  find  himself  in  one  of  the  two  big  cate- 
gories Into  which  the  65-plua  population  is 
divided — the  "drones"  or  the  "doers." 
Among  the  drones  you  find  the  idle  sitters, 
frustrated  elderly  "beatniks":  self-centered 
old  goats  whose  world  revolves  around  them- 
selves: testy  tight-wads  that  cant  spare  a 
dime  for  less  fortunate  seniors;  opinionated 
fossils  that  refuse  to  admit  the  world  has 
changed.  They  often  blame  society  rather 
than  admit  that  they  are  unhappy  becauEe 
they  live  without  aim  or  purpose.  They  are 
like  cows  who  eat  grass  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  reflecting  that  Its  piu-pose  is  to  pro- 
Vide  nourishment  for  a  happier  life. 

Such  drones  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
lowered  prestige  into  which  old  age  has 
fallen.  They  stand  at  the  bar  of  youthful 
public  opinion  with  little  Justification  for 
existence.  The  court,  however,  may  lose 
patience  with  a  continued  wave  of  senior 
delinquency. 

This  may  well  happen  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  in  view  of  the  upsurge  in  numbers  of 
the  aged.  World  population  reached  a  bll- 
Uon  in  1850  and  2  billion  in  1020.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase  it  will  double  in 
another  50  years.  When  the  food  supply  no 
longer  keeps  pace  with  population,  hunger 
brings  wars.  In  such  a  situation  public 
opinion  wiU  first  express  its  resentment 
against    the   useless   elderly   constuners. 

In  the  United  States  there  will  be  twice  as 
many,  perhaps  three  times  as  many,  persons 
over  65  by  1880.  A  tripled  senior  population 
is  inevitable  after  we  devise  cures  for  heart 
and  circulatory  diseases  and  cancer.  Such 
ciues  appear  on  their  way.  Hormones  may 
be  found  that  will  reverse  the  aging  process. 
If  all  of  us  live  to  100  in  good  health,  what 
la  now  foreaeeen  as  a  boon  may  turn  into  an 
economic  tragedy.  Too  many  oldsters  wlU 
not  only  intensify  a  shortage  of  food  but  lead 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  our  social  security  sys- 
tem and  the  insurance  companies  from  which 
we  obtain  our  pension  benefits.  Present 
payroll  deductions  for  security  are  adequate 
only  for  benefits  calculated  on  a  shorter  Ufe 
expectancy.  We  therefore  need  to  anticipate, 
to  plan  ahead  tat  the  Impact  of  a  longer  life 
span  on  otir  economy. 

In  a  hard-pre— ed,  overpopulated  world 
what  WlU  happen  to  the  surplus  aged  mU- 
UoDS,  particularly  If  they  are  drones  or  use- 
less parasites?  Who  can  say  that  In  a  hun- 
gry world  the  aged  will  not  be  exterminated? 
Time  magasine  reporta  that  what  are  in  es- 
sence concentration  camp*  have  already  baen 


set  up  In  China  for  the  aged.  When  they  die, 
they  are  dropped  into  chemical  fertilizer  vats 
so  that  their  bones  will  help  grow  next  year's 
rice  crop.  Let  us  not  forget  the  programs 
of  Nazi  Germany  and  Russia.  In  hard  times 
the  Eskimos  used  to  set  oldsters  afloat  on 
cakes  of  ice.  In  certain  South  Sea  isles  old 
men  were  forced  to  climb  coconut  trees 
which  were  then  rocked  back  and  forth  to 
see  how  many  could  hold  on.  These  are  un- 
savory but  needed  reminders  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to   his  elders. 

Some  of  the  older  generation  already  con- 
sider themselves  as  expendable  as  cunsumer 
goods  or  shock  troops  and  ammunition  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
had  a  letter  from  a  disillusioned  oldster  who 
in  all  seriousness  offered  himself,  and  a 
friend,  as  guinea  pigs  to  be  used  as  rocket 
passengers  in  outer  space  research  or  in  med- 
ical experimentation  designed  to  increase  the 
Ufe  span. 

The  second  classification  of  older  persons 
is  not  expendable  and  does  not  so  consider 
Itself.  It  is  made  up  of  those  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted,  those  with  enough 
initiative  to  use  their  potential  construc- 
tively. They  are  the  folks  that  have  fully 
matured,  who  have  developed  an  attitude  or 
way  of  life  in  which  the  wisdom  acquired 
over  the  years  guides  their  surplus  energy 
(over  and  above  that  needed  to  sustain  life) 
Into  worthwhile  channels.  They  recognize 
that  individual  development  and  education 
are  lifelong  processes. 

There  is  an  informal  organi2;atlon  with 
branches  throughout  the  country  that  en- 
courages creative  maturity.  One  of  the  dls- 
cuEsions  was  attended  by  an  earnest  lad  with 
a  discriminating  mind  but  Just  out  of  his 
teens.  Tou'U  enjoy  his  description  of  the 
purpose  of  the  organization.  Said  he:  "The 
creative  maturity  group  is  a  bunch  of  guys 
and  dolls  ranging  sill  the  way  from  those  that 
won't  see  35  again  to  those  whose  hands 
tremble  so  they  can't  hold  a  cup  of  coffee 
without  spilling  it.  This  gang  has  a  hunch 
that  it's  the  Job  of  every  hiunan  to  grow  up, 
to  keep  on  pitching  as  long  as  he  or  she  Is 
still  breathing — to  Uve  and  learn  and  make 
something  out  of  it,  as  the  saying  goes.  Now 
this  concept  says  that  the  last  half,  or  even 
the  last  10  percent  of  Ufe,  is  the  vintage 
time  to  collect.  When  you're  getting  to  the 
end  of  the  road,  pal,  ifk  time  to  pick  the 
fruit.  They  also  say  that  if  you  want  a  lot 
of  Juicy  fruit  you  got  to  start  preparing  for 
It  when  you're  a  young  punk,  see?" 

Is  it  Just  wishful  thinking  to  assume  that 
more  of  the  15  millions  over  age  65  coiUd 
get  more  out  of  life  If  they  adopted  the  phi- 
losophy of  creative  maturity?  That  with  the 
present-day  expansion  of  their  physical  ca- 
pacity, they  can  find  and  use  constructive 
outlets  for  their  potential?  Is  there  enough 
imagination  and  desire  among  them  or  is  the 
raiUL-and-file  so  beaten  down  and  fnistrated 
that  to  reactivate  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task? 
If  but  little  can  be  done  by  today's  oldsters 
then  we  are  merely  laying  down  a  blueprint 
for  thoee  of  an  uncertain  tomorrow. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  old- 
sters whoae  sparkplugs  are  functioning  well 
and  who  can  greatly  enrich  their  later  years. 
Cranking  some  of  the  model  T's,  may.  of 
course,  be  a  back-breaking  Job.  Tour  pres- 
ence here,  the  existence  of  hundreds  of  senior 
cluba  throughout  the  Nation,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  Seniors  Intematloinal  Is  proof 
that  you  have  faith  in  the  opportunities  of 
later  matiirity. 

Two  Interrelated  types  of  action  seem  to 
be  needed  to  get  old  age  otrt  of  the  doghouse, 
one  directed  at  the  public  and  the  younger 
generation  and  the  second  at  the  older  folks 
themselves.  Educational  effort  and  propa- 
ganda to  win  greater  recognition  for  matu- 
rity haa  been  alow  and  Inadequete.  A  bit  of 
dynamite  instead  of  earthworms  may  be 
needed  to  looeen  the  encrusted  soil  of  public 
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Indifference.  The  publicising  of  a  dle- 
taatefxil  caiue  Is,  however,  an  ezpenalTe  bual- 
nees.  Senior  organizations  Jtut  don't  have 
tliat  kind  of  money.  More  can  be  done  by 
organising  and  rtlnwilatlng  groups  of  senlorH 
to  improve  their  own  situation.  By  organi- 
sation I  don't  refer  to  mere  social  clubs  that 
do  nothing  but  play  bridge  or  pinochle  or 
shuffleboard  and  throw  an  occasional  square 
danc^.  Companionship  Is,  of  covtrse,  a  cry- 
ing need  to  combat  loneliness  but  the  goal 
of  14-carat  maturity  lies  not  In  self-centered 
gratification,  but  In  service  In  making  the 
world  a  better  place  In  which  to  live.  Pri- 
marily the  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  serv- 
ice to  the  community.  We  must  be  better 
neighbors. 

Senior  organizations  will  play  a  leading  role 
in  creating  a  brave  new  climate  In  which  to 
grow  older.  They  can  offer  a  xmlque  opportu- 
nity to  mature  persons  to  Join  with  others  In 
becoming  doers  Instead  of  drones.  The 
printed  objectives  of  Seniors  International, 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persona, 
and  Senior  Citizens  of  America,  all  embody 
the  concept  of  creative  maturity.  These  goals 
cannot  be  achieved  overnight  since  they  In- 
volve dlfBcult  decisions  of  effective  organiza- 
tion, manpower,  and  financing.  Since  I  am 
uninformed  regarding  your  detailed  plans  for 
organization  and  operation,  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  comment  on  the  developmen- 
tal pattern  which  you  are  setting  up.  It  may 
be  In  order,  however,  to  suggest  a  few  worth- 
while goals  and  activities  In  which  local 
groups  could  be  encouraged  and  which  will 
add  to  their  community  prestige.  Achieve- 
ment by  seniors  brings  new  respect  for  old 
age. 

It  Is  In  order  to  suggest  that  the  program 
of  every  senior  group  should  Include  projects 
that  will  advance  the  prestige  and  statxis  of 
the  elder  generation.  Oldsters  are  entitled  to 
a  free  choice  and  the  right  to  seU-help  In 
planning  their  own  futures.  Too  many  per- 
sons are  Inclined  to  pass  the  responsibility 
for  Improving  conditions  to  the  Government, 
to  organized  welfare,  or  academic  research. 
Representatives  of  these  groups  too  often  as- 
sume that  their  group  has  a  monopoly  in  ac- 
tivity in  behalf  of  the  aging.  Such  activity 
should  not  be  undertaken  for  older  people 
but  wltn  them,  and  more  especially  by  them. 
Have  we  forgotten  that  the  Lord  helps  those 
that  help  themselves?  Now  as  to  specific 
projects : 

1.  The  membership  of  a  local  group  may 
comprise  any  persons  that  are  likely  to  be 
congenial  but  efforts  should  be  made  to  make 
It  essentially  democratic  and  truly  represent- 
ative of  the  entire  elder  community.  The 
so-called  Golden  Age  Clubs  organized  to  date 
have  been  largely  sponsored  by  welfare  agen- 
cies, or  as  adjuncts  to  what  used  to  be  called 
settlement  houses  and  therefore  primarily 
served  the  underprivileged.  These  persons 
are  the  ones  most  In  need  of  social  contacts 
but  they  carry  little  prestige.  Very  few  clubs 
have  enrolled  men  and  women  of  higher 
econonUc  status.  Retired  executives  and  pro- 
fessional men  will  participate  provided  the 
club  objectives  offer  a  challenge  for  civic 
or  cultural  progress  or  personal  development. 
Broad-gaged  leadership  is  Imperative;  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  clubs  go  to  seed  Isecause 
of  cliques  or  where  a  few  prima  donnas  In- 
sisted on  dominating  the  group  for  personal 
influence  instead  of  public  service. 

2.  As  to  a  program  of  activities,  primary 
emphasis  may  well  be  placed  on  voluntary 
neighborly  services  of  a  personal  nature  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  older  persons.  Many 
clubs  offer  home  service  In  finding  the  best 
way  out  of  lack  of  companionship,  family  or 
financial  complications,  illness  or  temporary 
disability,  transportation,  the  need  for  sup- 
plemental employment,  or  a  place  to  live. 
Women  often  make  the  best  friendly  visitors. 

3.  Senior  day  centers  too  are  on  their  way. 
They  supply  a  social  lounge  and  meeting 
rooms,  a  trained  person  offers  counsel  and 
advice  on  personal  problems,  there  is  a  wide 


range  of  recreational  opportunity,  Including 
Instruction  In  handicraft.  Group  tripe  are 
made  to  points  of  interest.  In  California 
especially  these  centers  have  become  commu- 
nity rather  than  welfare  iponsored.  Stockton 
has  Just  rained  $60,000  for  a  new  down- 
town building.  Day  centers  are  demonstrat- 
ing that  elderly  persons  withdrawn  from  life 
can  again  be  Interested  in  their  world. 

4.  Older  persons  have  a  wide  variety  of 
Individual  Interests.  In  an  organization  of 
any  size  this  must  be  recognized  through  the 
voluntary  setting  up  of  subdivisions  to  em- 
brace those  members  having  a  mutual  con- 
cern. This  may  lead  to  a  choral  group,  a 
dramatic  club,  a  discussion  group  on  book 
reviews  or  current  events,  a  needlework  club, 
or  one  for  sports  or  exercise. 

5.  Civic  activities  that  can  be  undertaken 
are  legion,  provided  they  are  Important  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  enough 
active  participants  can  be  enlisted.  To  men- 
tion but  a  few.  In  addition  to  solicitation 
of  funds  and  active  work  for  the  Red  Cross. 
Red  Feather,  heart,  and  arthritis  campaigns: 
live-wire  committees  can  interest  the  county 
health  society  In  getting  physicians  to  acale 
down  their  fees  for  persons  of  limited  In- 
come, as  is  now  recommended  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  ^Association.  The  county  health 
department  or  a  hospital  may  be  persuaded 
to  set  up  a  geriatric  clinic  for  periodic  health 
examinations  and  out-patient  services  at 
cost.  Senior  groujjs  can  and  have  conducted 
surveys  and  gathered  facts  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic status,  health,  or  housing  situation 
of  the  elder  population.  A  great  deal  of 
such  factual  data  is  needed  for  the  State 
conferences  cm  aging  that  are  to  be  set  up 
In  each  State  prior  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  1961. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  projects  right  now 
Is  the  gathering  of  case  material  about  per- 
sons who  cannot  accept  employment  without 
sacrificing  the  social  security  benefits  to 
which  they  have  contributed  and  which  they 
need  for  subsistence.  Such  information  will 
encourage  the  Congress  to  raise  the  present 
rfstrlctlon  on  earned  Incomes. 

A  trafllc  s;ifety  campaign  can  be  sparked 
by  a  senior  club;  this  activity  has  special 
significance  because  of  the  px^sslble  trend  of 
the  States  to  discriminate  against  older 
drivers  and  require  their  periodic  reexamina- 
tion. Lltterbug  campaigns  are  sadly  needed 
everywhere  to  clean  up  the  mess  of  beer 
cans,  bottles,  and  containers  that  litter  our 
roadsides.  What  about  the  desecration  of 
natural  beauty  by  billboards? 

6.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  senior  groups  should  engage  in 
outright  political  activity.  God  knows  we 
need  better  government  and  cleaner  politics. 
Senior  groups  can  aid  the  nomination  and 
election  of  topnotch  candidates  of  proven 
ability  and  Integrity.  It  Is  their  right  and 
obligation  t<}  Influence  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand,  political  power  wielded  by  sen- 
iors purely  because  of  self-interest  In  larger 
government  handouts  Is  as  suspect  as  are 
lobbies  by  labor,  big  business,  or  other  spe- 
cial groups.  The  elder  generation  Is  deprived 
of  some  of  Its  birthright  to  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happlnea  but  should  not  expect 
special  privileges  from  government  at  the 
exi>ense  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Too  many  political  aspirants,  largely  third 
rate,  are  at  work  across  the  country  trying  to 
corral  a  local  share  of  the  senior  vote  that 
numbers  15  million.  We  need  to  steer  clear 
of  the  rabble-rousers  that  promise  the  moon 
for  their  older  constituents. 

It  Is  fascinating  to  conjure  up  the  vast 
panorama  of  unfinished  business  on  which 
those  In  the  years  of  maturity  could  embark 
to  increase  their  own  happiness  and  that  of 
their  fellowmen.  There  Is  so  much  to  be 
done  and  not  too  much  time  In  which  to  do 
It.  We  cherish  our  most  valtuble  posses- 
sions but  too  often  admit  that  we  are  killing 
time:  the  moat  precious  Ingredient  of  our 
Uves.    Time  is  more  than  money.     In  your 


younger  days  you  can  use  it  to  make  (or 
lose)  money.  But  even  If  you  get  together 
400  mUllons  like  92-year-old  Arthur  Vlnlng 
Davis,  you  can't  buy  yourself  any  more  time 
than  he.  Your  cash  can  be  stolen  but  no- 
body can  steal  your  time.  With  each  pass- 
ing day  and  hour  It  becomes  more  priceless. 

With  increased  expectancy  of  life,  shorter 
working  hours,  and  time  saved  because  of 
automation  and  technical  Invention  we  have 
added  20  years  to  our  lives.  If  o\ir  elders 
hope  to  use  some  of  this  added  bonanaa  as 
free  time  In  which  to  enjoy  better  living, 
both  drones  and  doers  will  have  to  spend 
part  of  It  In  setting  the  stage.  There's  work 
to  be  done. 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  Morgan,  former  head  of  TVA, 
says  that  man  has  one  supreme  virtue — loy- 
alty to  the  adventure  of  life.  He  says  the 
one  greatest  Ueaaon  in  thU  high  adventure. 
In  this  struggle,  this  search  for  a  good  way 
of  life,  is  not  to  do  the  best  we  can.  In 
retirement  It  is  the  quality  and  the  purpose 
of  life,  not  Its  quantity  In  time,  that  oounU 
most. 

Make  no  mlsuke  about  it.  Senlon  are  on 
the  move.  They  are  going  places.  As  BUI 
Dreler  of  Iowa  says.  "Why  shouldn't  theyt 
They've  had  65  years  in  the  best  school  in 
the  world — the  university  of  hard  knocks." 
The  time  has  come  when  our  famillea  ar« 
not  going  to  say.  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  grandpa?"  Instead,  they  will  aak. 
"What  U  grandpa  going  to  do  next?" 

It  may  be  In  order  to  close  with  the  last 
few  lines  of  Tennyson's  poem  Uly— .  in 
which  that  Greek  hero  resolves  to  set  forth 
on  new  adventures,  like  thoae  on  which  you 
are  now  embarking: 

"Though  much  Is  taken,  much  abides;  and 

though 
We  are  not  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  heaven  and  earth,  that  which  we  are, 

we  are; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  heart*. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

win 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 
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STAGNATION.    NOT    INFLATION.    IS 
GREATEST  THREAT  TO  AMERICA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Ji4r.  President. 
an  editorial  which  I  believe  should  be 
read  by  every  American,  and  particularly 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  the  adinln« 
istration,  was  published  this  mominc  In 
the  Washington  Post.  It  Is  enUtled 
"The  Missing  Report." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  read,  this 
editorial  is  the  most  penetrating  and 
lucid  analysis  yet  made  of  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  outlook.  In  all  can- 
dor, I  must  confess  that  the  man  who 
wrote  the  editorial  has  been  able  to  pin- 
point more  succinctly  than  any  govern- 
mental office  whom  I  have  heard,  the 
basic  weakness  in  leadership  reflected  in 
the  President's  Economic  Report.  I  do 
not  know  who  wrote  the  editorial,  but  I 
do  commend  him  highly  on  an  excellent 
job. 

This  editorial  urges  that  governmental 
leadership  should  be  more  concerned 
with  expanding  production,  putting  more 
men  to  work,  and  producing  more  to 
meet  luunet  domestic  needs  and  global 
responsibilities.  He  points  out,  rightly, 
I  believe,  that: 

If  It  was  not  plain  enough  in  the  budget 
message,  the  President's  Economic  Report 
leaves  little  doubt  that  the  administration 
has  become  nearly  obsessed  with  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation.  The  statlstlct  in  the  re- 
port, however,  strongly  suggest  that  stacna- 
tlon  tias  for  some  time  been  the  greater  peril. 


The  report  points  out  that  our  gross 
national  product  has  uicreased  by  about 
1  percent  a  year  for  the  past  5  years,  and 
that  it  will  take  cui  increase  of  between 
4  and  5  percent  a  year  if  we  are  to  stay 
ahead. 

I  believe  that  stagnation  is  certainly 
an  Increa&ing  peril  anl  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  administraticm  has  contributed 
substantially  to  an  era  of  stagnated 
thinking  for  a  large  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can populace.  With  its  policies  of  timid- 
ity and  retreat,  the  administration  has 
approached  the  great  Issues  of  our  day 
with  the  attitude  that  in  the  interest  of 
freedom  we  will  do  what  we  have  to  do  or 
what  we  can  do.  I  thJik  it  is  high  time 
we  returned  to  a  confident,  forward- 
looking  view  that  the  American  people 
can  do  anything  they  set  out  to  do,  and 
that  they  glady  will  dC'  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  defend  freerien  against  com- 
munism or  any  other  threat  to  intel- 
lectual freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
great  President  of  the  great  Republic  to 
the  south.  Argentina,  on  his  remarks  to 
us  in  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses, 
a  short  while  ago,  particularly  his  re- 
marks that  the  American  people  have 
showm  a  capacity  and  a  will  to  set  great 
goals  for  themselves,  and  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  reach  them. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
hear  expressions  like  "Oh,  can  we  do 
it?"  We  should  not  ask  "Can  we  do  it?" 
We  should  wrest  the  opportunity  to  do 
more  than  we  have  done  in  order  to 
exist  as  a  free  people.  That  is  the  weak- 
ness in  the  thinking  of  the  President  in 
his  budget  message  and  in  his  economic 
report.  Not  "Can  we  do  it?" — "We  must 
do  it."  I  for  one  have  ?rown  exceedingly 
weary  of  this  half-wh:pped-dog  attitude 
of  the  administration,  crying  that  funds 
must  be  spent  for  space  exploration,  for 
security,  for  civil  responsibilities,  as 
though  it  dreaded  tc  explore  and  ex- 
pand. It  is  time  we  consider  again  as 
a  government  and  a  people  that  we  face, 
not  only  unafraid,  but  with  relish,  the 
greatest  challenges  mankind  has  ever 
known.  It  is  a  priceless  heritage  which 
we  must  not  risk  being  lost  or  dulled  by 
penny-pinching  satis Qed  fat  cat  eco- 
nomic views. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RrcoRo  the  editorial  publl.shed  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  21, 
1959,  under  the  heading  "The  Missing 
Report." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  MtssiNC  Rxpost 

If  it  was  not  plain  enough  in  the  budget 
me-ssage,  the  Prefldent's  Economic  Report 
leaves  little  doubt  than  the  administration 
has  become  nearly  obsessed  with  the  problem 
of  Inflation.  The  statistics  in  the  report, 
however,  strongly  fuggett  that  stagnation  has 
for  some  time  t>een  the  greater  perU. 

Since  1953,  for  exannple,  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  1947-4d  dollar  lias  declined  about 
4  cents.  In  that  same  period,  industrial 
production  has  averaged  only  slightly  bet- 
ter than  the  1953  level  and  for  3  years  has 
shown  no  net  gain.  The  annual  gross  na- 
tional product  in  the  same  time  has  in- 
creased about  0  perceiit  in  real  terms,  or 
r.bout  1  percent  a  year.     (Even  if  last  year's 


slump  were  overlooked,  the  gain  would  be 
only  about  IV^  percent.) 

No  one.  certainly  not  this  newspaper,  con- 
tends that  any  amount  of  inflation  Is  desir- 
able. But  as  foi  grovrth,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  to  meet  the  mounting  social  and  de- 
fense obligations  of  this  country  in  the  years 
Just  ahead,  a  rate  of  growth  of  between  4 
and  5  percent  is  essential.  One  would  think 
that  a  presidential  re|>ort  on  the  economy 
at  this  Juncture,  against  such  a  background, 
would  be  at  least  as  concerned  with  the  need 
to  set  and  achieve  higher  and  specific  goals 
for  growth  as  with  the  means  of  doing  this 
in  terms  of  a  stable  dollar.  What  little  has 
been  seen  so  far  of  the  President's  tax  and 
other  Incentives  for  Industrial  expansion 
suggests  that  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
problem — particularly  the  need  to  create  a 
more  adequate  public  framework  for  ex- 
panded private  Investment — have  not  been 
explored. 

The  administration's  pleas  for  biislness 
and  labor  restraint  on  the  price  problem  are 
no  less  Important  for  their  seemingly  In- 
effectual and  frequent  repetition.  The  pub- 
lic stake  in  wage  negotiations  needs  to  be 
constantly  reiterated  and.  by  some  means, 
more  formally  and  forcefully  expressed.  But 
In  loolclng  at  the  cause*  of  inflation,  a  sub- 
ject at>out  which  the  administration  seems 
to  have  as  many  and  varied  views  as  the 
rest  of  us.  the  President  tends  often  to  Ignore 
the  under  utilization  of  labor  and  plant 
capacity. 

In  place  of  the  somewhat  tiresome  homi- 
lies on  how  we  ought  not  to  live  beyond  our 
means,  or  seek  to  nm  too  fast,  or  dare  to 
expect  too  much.  It  would  be  refreshing  now 
and  then  to  hear  of  a  program  to  achieve 
fuller  utilization  of  this  Nation's  only  par- 
tially tapped  potential.  There  is  nothing 
inherently  inflationary  alx)Ut  putting  idle 
men  to  work,  or  about  turning  the  wheels  of 
industry  faster  and  full  time.  The  added 
output  Is  badly  needed  In  every  area  of  our 
life,  both  in  our  global  responsibilities  and 
in  our  unmet  domestic  needs. 

What  this  country  requires  Is  a  report  on 
how  to  work  harder  and  produce  more  before 
It  Is  overwhelmed  by  massive  population 
growth  and  urbanization  at  home  and  by 
competition  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  else- 
where abroad.  Such  a  report  has  yet  to  be 
made  by  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  able  Senator 
from  Texas  very  appropriately  calls  the 
attention  of  his  fellow  Senators  to  the 
subject  matter  he  has  discussed.  In  the 
campaign  in  West  Virginia  in  the  fall  of 
1958.  regardless  of  party  our  i>eople  gen- 
erally thought  that  we  had  had  too  much 
part-time  effort  on  the  full-time  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States.  They  felt 
also  that,  rather  than  have  a  breathing 
.spell,  which  is  advocated  by  the  admin- 
istration leadership,  we  need  a  frontal 
atack  in  the  use  of  the  resources  of 
America  toward  a  solution  of  those 
problems.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Texas, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  kind  words,  and  commend 
him  for  the  leadership  he  is  already 
showing  In  the  Senate  in  the  brief  time 
he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  him  in  the 
wonderful  tribute  he  paid  this  morning 
to  StonewaU  Jackson,  the  nearest  to  a 
military  genius  the  American  people 
have  produced.  General  Jackson  never 
took  the  half-whipped-dog  attitude.  He 
never  said,  "I  do  not  have  enough  men. 


I  do  not  have  enough  guns.**  He  used 
what  he  had.  He  turned  the  flanks  and 
defeated  his  enemy.  That  is  the  kind 
of  attitude  we  need  in  Washington.  All 
of  us  can  take  courage  from  Stonewall 
Jackson.  He  never  had  enough  with 
which  to  fight.  However,  he  never  said, 
as  many  generals  on  both  sides  in  the 
Civil  War  said,  in  so  many  words,  "I 
havent  got  enough  to  do  anything  with." 
He  did  things  while  other  generals  with 
superior  forces  and  more  guns  merely 
said.  "I  do  not  have  enough  to  do  it 
with."  That  Is  the  administration's  at- 
titude. It  says,  "We  haven't  got  enough. 
It  is  too  hard  on  us.  We  cannot  do  it. 
We  carmot  afford  it."  That  is  not  the 
attitude  of  leadership.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  call  it  or  how  to  describe  it.  I 
believe  that  the  Washington  Post  has 
done  a  great  service  to  the  country  this 
morning  in  pinpointing  it  first,  before 
anyone  in  the  Government  has. 


TRIBUTE  TO  T.K.ST.TR  L.  BIFPLE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  25  years  I  have  enjoyed  and 
cherished  the  friendship  of  Leslie  L. 
BifSe.  Les  was  the  secretary  of  the 
majority  and  later  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

Last  evening,  hxmdreds  of  his  friends 
and  colleagues  gave  an  appropriate  tes- 
timonial dirmer  to  Mr.  BifSe  in  Washing- 
ton. Senators  Lyndon  Johnson,  Styles 
BRn>GES,  and  Lister  Hill  were  among 
those  who  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
fine  public  service  of  Les  Biflle.  A  pre- 
vious commitment  precluded  my  being 
present,  but  my  tribute  to  Leslie  Biffle 
is  contained  in  a  letter  which  I  sent  to 
him  under  date  of  January  19,  1959.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  19, 1959. 
Hon.  Leslie  L.  Biffu:, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Les:  A  long-standing  speaking 
engagement  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Road  Builders 
Association  prevents  me  from  sharing  per- 
sonally In  the  testimonial  dinner  In  your 
honor  on  January  20.  But  I  cannot  allow 
this  happy  occasion  to  pass  without  an 
acknowledgment  on  my  part. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  your  friendship  and  your  dedica- 
tion to  the  values  of  a  free  society  is  the  wide 
diversity  of  political  opinions  of  those  who 
claim  you  as  friend  and  colleague.  This 
cross  section  speaks  clearly  of  your  capacity 
to  treat  men  and  women  as  people  rather 
than  partisans,  and  to  divorce  the  personal 
from  the  political. 

This  is  the  capacity  to  which  Emerson  re- 
ferred when  he  stated  that,  "A  friend  is  a 
person  with  whom  I  may  be  sincere.  Before 
Iiim  I  may  think  aloud.  I  am  arrived  at  last 
In  the  presence  of  a  man  so  real  and  equal, 
that  I  may  drop  even  those  garments  of  dis- 
simulation, courtesy,  and  second  thought, 
which  men  never  put  off.  and  may  deal  with 
blm  with  the  simplicity  and  wholeness  with 
which  one  chemical  atom  meets  another." 

Though  absent  tonight,  I  am  delighted 
that  Mary  Is  present,  and  I  rejoice  with  you 
and  Glade  (glad  she  is  from  West  Virginia) 
In  the  festivities  In  which  you  both  sliare  and 
which  you  lx>th  so  rlghly  deserve. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Jennings  Randolph, 


•/fk 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  THrglnla.  Mr. 
President,  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now 
adjourn  until  noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  65  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  im- 
der  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Friday,  January  23,  1959.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian.      

NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  January  21.  1959: 

DiFLOlf  ATIC  AND  FOBIION  SXSVICZ 

Philip  W.  Bonsai,  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Cuba,  vice  Earl 
«.  T.  Smith. 

■  ■         m*^        •• • 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  84:  12:  O  LoTd  of  hosts,  blessed 
is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  Thee. 

O  Thou  great  God  of  all  our  days  and 
years,  may  our  minds  and  hearts  turn 
continually  unto  Thee  in  faith  and 
obodidicc  • 

Grant  that,  in  our  plans  and  purposes, 
our  deliberations  and  decisions  we  may 
have  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit. 

Inspire  us  to  give  ourselves  more 
earnestly  and  eagerly  to  the  great  task  of 
establishing  Thy  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  upon  the  earth. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

8.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate  the  week 
of  January  26,  1959,  as  National  Junior 
Achievement  Week. 


At  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent taking  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  committee  to  escort  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
into  the  Chamber  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  McCoriiack;  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Halleck; 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Car- 
nahan;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chiperfield;  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Anfuso. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green  J . 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  follow- 
ing guests,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them: 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d 'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  escorted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  say  to 
you  that  we  have  a  guest,  a  neighbor 
from  the  South,  a  representative  of  a 
free  and  a  friendly  people.  We  are 
happy  that  he  has  come  to  visit  us.  be- 
cause we  believe  that  in  such  times  as 
those  in  which  we  live  the  Americas 
must  have  an  understanding  and  stand 
together. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  a  great  honor 
to  present  to  you  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  2 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OP  CONGRESS  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  ARGEN- 
TINE REPUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives presided. 


ADDRESS  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  AR- 
TURO  FRONDIZI.  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

I 
President  FRONDIZI.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Si)eaker.  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
erress,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  cor- 
dial words  with  which  my  presence  has 
been  greeted  here  in  this  Congress,  an 
institution  that  symbolizes  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  of  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. On  behalf  of  the  Argentine  Na- 
tion, I  greet  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
fraternal  greeting  of  a  country  geo- 
graphically remote,  but  spiritually  linked 
to  yoiu:  own  by  the  ties  of  an  historical 
friendship  and  by  the   common  ideals 


that  are  the  heritage  of  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere. 

This  is  the  first  time  an  Argentine 
President  visited  the  United  States,  but 
we  have  so  much  m  common  that  I  can- 
not feel  an  alien  on  your  soil.  but.  in- 
stead, a  member,  together  with  the  mil- 
lions that  inhabit  this  great  country,  of 
that  lofty  hvunan  experience  which  is 
known  as  the  community  of  American 
Republics.     [  Applause.  1 

And  even  less  alien  within  these  walls 
can  someone  feel  when,  like  myself,  he 
has  been  a  legislator  in  his  own  coimtry. 
I  pay  tribute  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  the  fundamental  insti- 
tution of  the  democratic  system,  to  the 
institution  that  expresses  the  ideals  and 
the  Interests  of  the  people  and.  wherever 
It  has  been  able  to  operate  in  freedom, 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  the  rights  of 
man. 

As  President  of  the  Argentine  Nation. 
I  am  pleased  to  point  out  the  similarities 
that  imite  our  two  countries.  Our  po- 
litical organization  Is  the  same,  and  our 
system  of  federal  government  Is  also 
similar.  As  is  the  case  in  your  own 
country.  Argentina  is  ruled  by  a  Govern- 
ment with  limited  authority,  where  the 
exercise  of  power  finds  an  insxirmount- 
able  barrier  \n  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
governed.    [Applause.] 

These  simllarlUes  are  the  reflection  of 
a  deeper  and  longstanding  identifica- 
tion. Let  me  remind  you  that  the  United 
States  recognized  Argentina's  independ- 
ence in  1822.  Therefore,  it  was  one  of 
the  first  countries  to  do  so.  Let  me  recall 
as  well  a  significant  fact  that  public  edu- 
cation received  a  powerful  Impulse  In 
my  country  when,  nearly  one  century 
ago,  Sarmlento.  who  lived  In  the  United 
States,  returned  to  Argentina  to  assume 
the  Presidency  of  his  country. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  it  seems 
as  if  history  had  wished  to  strengthen 
these  similarities.  Our  two  coimtries 
not  only  bear  the  stamp  of  national  In- 
dependence. Individual  freedom,  and  the 
enormous  enterprise  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. They  have  also  shown 
identical  capacity  to  assimilate  universal 
culture,  and  equal  pride  to  defend  their 
sovereignty  and  self-determination  at  all 
times  and  under  any  circumstances. 
[Applause.] 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  the  sparsely  populated  Argentine 
land  received  substantial  immigration 
currents  from  Europe.  Our  rich  plains 
were  covered  by  wheat  and  cattle ;  towns 
and  cities  were  built,  joined  by  the  long- 
est railway  network  in  Latin  America, 
and  an  Industry  began  to  grow,  an  in- 
dustry of  which  today  my  country  Is 
proud. 

The  miracle  of  America  also  took  place 
on  our  soil :  men  and  women  coming  from 
every  latitude,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages and  professing  different  creeds, 
felt  free  and  as  brothers  in  a  new  father- 
land. This  wonderful  American  phe- 
nomenon, tmique  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  is,  precisely,  the  fundamental 
reason  for  the  oneness  of  the  countries  of 
this  hemisphere,  and  does  not  stem 
either  from  pacts  or  from  circumstantial 
interests. 
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The  root  of  America's  unity  is  a  spir- 
itual root.  This  continent  was  bom  to 
history  as  the  land  of  hope  and  free- 
dom. Our  ancestors  foresaw  that  the 
full  life  of  man  would  materialize  in 
America,  without  oppiesslon.  unfairness, 
or  persecution.  This  is  why  all  the  great 
American  deeds  have  always  been  the 
deeds  of  freedom.  This  is  why  the  mili- 
tary heroes  of  our  continental  independ- 
ence have  been  statesmen,  and  history 
does  not  remember  them  as  conquerors 
but  rather  as  liberators. 

The  American  ideal  of  democracy.  Jus- 
tice, and  freedom  has  been  fruitful  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  a  spiritual  concept 
of  man.  In  keeping  with  these  princi- 
ples, the  American  p<!oples  reject  any 
materialistic  concept  of  life  and  any 
totalitarian  concept  of  the  State.  The 
human  being  is  for  us  a  .sacred  being,  and 
his  rights  are  as  sacred  as  the  institu- 
tions that  protect  his  f  r  ^edom.  Our  con- 
cept of  the  spirit  as  th«;  driving  force  of 
man  and  of  history  is  the  fundamental 
reason  why  it  is  impoHsible  for  us,  the 
sons  of  this  Hemisphere,  to  be  Com- 
munists. Our  respect  for  the  essential 
dignity  of  man  also  leads  us  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  type  of  dictatorship  or  of 
any  antidemocratic  ideological  infiu- 
ence.     [Applause.] 

The  American  Continent  is  a  com- 
munity of  nations  unite<i  by  geographical 
facts,  by  history  and  by  a  spiritual  iden- 
tity. Precisely  because  they  believe  that 
the  destiny  of  man  is  a  spiritual  destiny, 
the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  belong, 
from  the  historical  viewpoint,  to  the  cul- 
tural world  of  the  West,  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  dignity  and  universal 
brotherhood  were  born.  Hence,  the 
Western  World  is  not  for  the  American 
peoples  a  source  of  confiicts  or  antago- 
nisms. On  the  contrary,  because  they 
belong  to  the  Western  World,  the  peoples 
of  the  American  Hemisphere  know  that 
they  are  members  of  the  universal  com- 
munity Of  peoples  and  serve  the  cause  of 
the  Americas  because  they  consider  it  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  mankind.  [Applause.] 
n 

We  believe  that  spiritual  strength  is 
the  motive  force  of  history  and  we  pro- 
claim the  essential  unity  of  the  Amer- 
icas, but  these  statements  cannot  blind 
us  to  the  fact,  painful  but  real,  that  the 
development  of  this  hemisphere  is  not 
the  same  everywhere.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  harsh  fact  that  millions  of  beings  in 
Latin  America  suffer  from  misery  and 
backwardness.  And  we  cannot  deny 
that,  under  th^e  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  open  contradiction  with 
our  ideals  of  justice  and  freedom,  the  life 
of  the  spirit  is  impossible.  Peoples  that 
are  poor  and  without  hope  are  not  free 
peoples.  A  stagnant  and  impoverished 
country  cannot  uphold  democratic  in- 
stitutions. On  the  contrary,  it  is  fertile 
soil  for  anarchy  and  dictatorship.  This 
is  not  a  theoretical  conclusion  but  the 
undeniable  evidence  of  facts  recorded  by 
the  history  lived  by  the  Latin  American 
peoples.  Contrary  to  what  many  peo- 
ple suppose,  political  instability  and  so- 
cial unrest  are  not  the  causes  but  rather 
the  effects  of  the  spiritual  and  material 
conditions  under  which  millions  of  men 
and  women  are  struggling,  doomed  to  a 


life      without      hope      or      well-being. 
[Applause.] 

This  means  that  the  Ideals  embodied 
by  the  American  hemisphere  are  not  yet 
a  reality  for  all  of  its  sons.  If  it  is  our 
wish  to  achieve  the  destiny  dreamt  of 
by  our  ancestors,  that  is.  to  make  of 
America  an  effective  moral  power  in  the 
world,  our  first  duty,  as  Americans,  is 
to  make  these  ideals  a  reality  in  our  own 
countries.  In  order  to  defend,  not  only 
with  conviction  but  also  with  true  effec- 
tiveness, the  cause  of  freedom,  of  law. 
and  of  democracy  throughout  the  world, 
we  must  assure  the  rule  of  freedom,  of 
law.  and  of  democracy  in  the  entire 
American  Continent.  In  other  words,  we 
have  to  lay  the  firm  bases  and  create 
the  adequate  conditions  that  will  make 
possible  the  full  rule  of  human  rights 
as  well  as  the  stability  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  democratic  institutions 
of  our  countries. 

Without  national  development  there 
can  he  no  welfare  or  progress.  When 
there  is  misery  and  backwardness  in  a 
country  not  only  freedom  and  democ- 
racy are  doomed  but  even  national  sov- 
ereignty is  in  jeopardy.  The  Latin 
American  peoples  must  face  this  truth, 
and  attack  the  very  roots  of  the  evil. 
To  this  end.  they  must  change  an  eco- 
nomic structure  that  has  become  a  fac- 
tor of  stagnation  and  poverty.  Our 
countries  must  decide,  therefore,  to 
make  use  of  all  their  rei  jurces,  to  mo- 
bilize all  the  available  energy,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  teclmlcal  and 
scientific  progress  of  our  time. 

The  immense  natural  wealth  of  Latin 
America  must  be  tapped  and  used  in 
benefit  of  all  its  inhabitants.  Latin 
America  must  stop  producing  only  raw 
materials.  It  will  have  to  set  up  its  own 
heavy  industry,  its  petrochemical  indus- 
try, its  factories  of  machinery.  It  will 
have  to  build  hydroelectrical  stations 
and  nuclear  reactors.  It  will  have  to 
mechanize  rural  establishments  and 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  electric 
power  in  order  to  increase  production 
and  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
rural  family.  Summing  up.  it  will  have 
to  carry  out  the  same  process  of  expan- 
sion and  integration  of  domestic  econ- 
omy which  has  led  the  United  States  to 
its  present  and  magnificent  level  of  de- 
velopment. 

This  is  the  task  in  which  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  now  engaged.  We  are  firmly 
determined  to  further  our  full  economic 
development.  And  we  will  do  this  on 
the  basis  of  our  great  natural  resources, 
as  yet  but  poorly  developed,  and  on  the 
basis  of  our  national  effort.  But  the 
economic  chaos  we  have  endured  for  long 
years  h£is  decapitalized  our  country. 
Our  lack  of  development  in  a  highly  in- 
dustrialized world  has  caused  us  serious 
harm.  Our  raw  material  is  selling  at 
steadily  lower  prices  while  the  price  of 
fuel,  equipment,  and  manufactured 
goods,  so  urgently  needed  in  our  country. 
Is  constantly  rising.  This  has  caused 
serious  deficits  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  has  made  it  impossible  for  us 
to  take  care  of  liasic  investments  with 
our  own  resources. 

In  consequence,  we  have  taken  as  the 
starting  point  of  our,  progrsun  of  eco- 
nomic expansion,  the'  promotion  of  our 


national  production  of  iron  and  steel, 
oil,  and  coal,  which  are  foimd  in  abun- 
dance in  our  country,  and  we  have  re- 
quested the  cooperation  of  foreign 
capital. 

Foreign  credit  and  investment  find  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  the  same  juridical 
guarantees  granted  by  any  democratic 
country.  They  will  find,  furthermore, 
a  hard-working  and  enterprising  people, 
as  well  as  highly  skilled  labor.  Ours  is 
a  people  full  of  national  pride,  ready  to 
defend  with  zeal  the  sovereignty  of  their 
country.  Our  people  will  accept  any  in- 
vestment devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  country,  but 
will  reject  any  proposal  implying  a  threat 
to  its  sovereignty. 

Foreign  capital  will  also  find  in  Argen- 
tina a  government  waging  a  battle  with- 
out quarter  against  inflation.  The  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  financial  stabili- 
zation we  have  just  launched  tends, 
precisely,  to  eliminate  all  the  inflationary 
factors  which  have  affected  our  country 
for  so  many  years.  The  goal  of  this 
program  is  to  establish,  by  means  of  a 
sound  currency  and  an  economy  free 
from  unnecessary  regulations,  the  solid 
bases  of  a  development  without  regres- 
sions or  ups  and  downs,  driven  onward 
by  the  force  of  private  initiative,  fully 
supported  in  its  creative  fimction. 

m 

The  effort  my  country  has  now  under- 
taken is  the  beginning  of  an  integral  ef- 
fort but  recently  begim  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica; its  success  or  its  failure  will  have 
a  decisive  influence  on  the  policies  of  the 
hemisphere.  Sister  nations  may  profit 
from  the  Argentine  experience  and  may 
stimulate  the  energy  as  yet  latent  in  all 
Latin  America.  It  will  be  an  epic  of 
p>eace  and  work  that  will  result  in  spir- 
itual plenitude  and  material  wealth.  It 
will  be  the  true  epic  of  democracy,  be- 
cause that  plenitude  and  wealth  will 
benefit  millions  of  men  and  women,  will 
be  transformed  into  cultural  resources 
and  will  make  worthier,  freer,  and  fairer 
the  life  of  human  beings  imder  the 
skies  of  the  American  Continent. 

The  example  of  your  country  will 
encourage  us  when  facing  the  task  we 
have  before  us.  The  economic  history 
of  the  United  States  shows,  in  f£M;t.  that 
peoples  that  set  themselves  national 
goals  and  spare  no  effort  to  further  their 
integral  development  one  day  become 
great  nations.    [Applause.] 

The  farseeing  men  who  placed  your 
coimtry  on  the  road  of  its  present  great- 
ness did  not  yield  to  easy  temptations 
or  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
that  arise  whenever  a  country  decides  to 
build  its  destiny  with  its  own  hands. 

This  is  the  lesson  that  Latin  America 
will  learn  and  will  turn  into  spiritual 
and  material  wealth  for  almost  200  mil- 
lion human  beings.  It  is  a  problem  that 
fundamentally  pertains  to  us.  the  Latin 
Americans,  but  from  which  the  United 
States  cannot  stand  sdoof.  You  cannot 
remam  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  individuals  lead  a  life  of  hard- 
ship in  the  American  Continent.  The 
situation  of  these  fellow  human  beings 
is  not  only  a  challenge  to  our  common 
ideals  of  human  solidarity,  but  is  also 
a  source  of  danger  to  the  security  of 
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the  henlsphere.  To  leave  an  American 
country  in  stafirnation  Lb  as  dangerous 
as  an  attack  coming  from  an  extra- 
continental  power.  The  struggle  against 
the  underdevelopment  of  peoples  de- 
mands a  solidarity  far  greater  than  is 
required  by  their  political  or  military 
defense.  The  true  defense  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  the  elimination  of  the  causes 
that  beget  misery,  injustice,  and  cultural 
backwardness.  When  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  are  granted  access 
to  the  benefits  of  spiritual  and  material 
improvement  they  will  defend  the 
American  soil  and  institutions  with  all 
the  passion,  the  energy,  and  the  courage 
with  which  life  itself  is  defended.  [Ap- 
plause.] Because  they  will  be  defend- 
ing what  rightly  belongs  to  them,  what 
they  have  created  through  their  own 
effort.  They  will  be  defending  a  high 
and  fair  standard  of  living  and  the  pos- 
Biblllty  of  obtaining  increasingly  better 
conditions  of  well-being. 

It  is  with  personal  satisfaction  that  I 
tell  you,  as  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  that  your  country 
has  fully  understood  its  role  in  this  hour 
of  America.  Argentina  has  Just  been 
granted  important  credits  by  the  Gov- 
enmient  and  private  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  This  cooperation  means 
for  us  something  far  more  important 
than  support  for  the  program  of  national 
expansion  we  have  just  imdertaken.  It 
is  a  positive  and  fundamental  step  to- 
ward the  materialization  of  the  ideals  of 
cooperation  throughout  the  American 
Continent.  It  is  the  evidence  that  the 
hour  of  concrete  decisions  has  comei 
That  hour  finds  us  all,  the  Americans 
of  the  entire  Americas,  united  by  the 
same  solidarity,  the  same  confidence, 
and  the  same  hope  that  made  of  this 
hemisphere  a  community  of  sovereign 
republics.     [Applause.] 

Oiu"  efforts  will  determine  whether 
this  will  be  another  hour  of  glory  for 
America.  With  the  same  "firmness,  the 
same  courage,  and  the  same  decision  with 
which  our  forefathers  forged  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  coiuitrles,  let  us  get 
ready  to  forge  their  full  spiritual  and 
material  development. 

With  our  moral  strength,  with  our  ma- 
terial effort,  and  with  the  help  of  God, 
let  us  do  our  duties  and  be  worthy  of 
the  historical  Inheritance  we  have 
received. 

Let  us  make  the  American  Continent 
the  continent  of  human  hope,  realizing 
on  its  soil  and  for  all  its  sons  the  promise 
of  happiness  and  fulfillment  America 
offered  to  mankind.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  Argentina, 
accompanied  by  the  committee  of  escort, 
retired  from  the  Chamber. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Aflaires  at  foreign  govern- 
tnents. 


JOINT  MEETINQ  DISSOLVED 
The  SPEAKER.    The  purposes  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed,  the 
Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  16  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m. 


PRINTING  OP  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  proceedings  that  took 
place  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RESIGNATION  PROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee : 

jANTiUIT  20.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Ratburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Sprakrr:  Because  my  duties 
on  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  will 
make  It  Impossible  for  me  to  continue  serv- 
ing on  the  aovernment  Operations  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  tender  my  resigna- 
tion effective  today. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  members  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and   I   regret  that   I 
must  discontinue  thU  association. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Westland, 
y'  Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.      Without  objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMTT- 
TEE  ON  GROWTH  AND  EXPANSION 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
172,  85th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  To  Investigate  Matters  Per- 
taining to  the  Growth  and  Expansion  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  Metro- 
politan Area  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  McMili-an  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Broyhiix  of  Virginia. 


GOVERNOR  EGAN,  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  kmyw 
that  the  Members  of  the  House,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  here  diirlng  the 


85th  Congress  when  we  passed  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill,  will  share  my 
feeling  of  concern  and  regret  at  the  news 
that  Governor  Egan  of  Alaska  is  criti- 
cally ilL 

As  a  "Tennessee"  representative  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  statehood 
bill.  Bill  Egan  won  the  respect  of  every- 
one with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
While  I  am  a  Republican  and  he  is  a 
Democrat,  nevertheless  my  regard  for 
his  ability  was  such  that  I  have  looked 
to  Bill  Egan  as  one  of  the  contributing 
reasons  for  hope  that  the  new  State  will 
get  off  to  a  good  start. 

Economically,  Alaska  is  faced  with 
difficult  problems,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  her  principal  industry 
and  so-called  "cash  crop"  is  her  fisher- 
ies resources.  Owing  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Japanese  fishing  fleet  to  conform  to 
conservation  this  resource  is  sadly  de- 
pleted and  especitdly  this  year  the  great 
Bristol  Bay  district  may  be  closed. 

I  had  written  to  wish  Bill  Egan  well  as 
Governor,  and  to  assure  him  of  my 
cooperation  and  support.  Now  I  can 
only  express  the  deep  and  sincere  hope 
that  he  recovers,  and  speedily.  Alaska 
needs  him. 

TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  he 
leaves  our  shores,  it  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake  for  Moscow  or  Washington  to 
Interpret  the  flattery  and  fawning  re- 
ception given  Soviet  Deputy  Premier 
Anastas  Mikoyan  by  the  exclusive  clubs 
in  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Wall  Street  as  the  attitude  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans toward  this  high-ranking  Commu- 
nist and  what  he  represents. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  at  th^  outset 
Mikoyan  misrepresented  the  nature  and 
pun>ose  of  his  visit.  It  is  clear  that  this 
"mission  from  Moscow"  Instead  of  being 
a  casual,  holiday  visit  with  his  good 
friend,  the  wily  Russian  Ambassador,  as 
Mikoyan  stated  on  his  visa  application, 
was  actually  a  cleverly  planned,  direct 
approach  to  top  American  businessmen. 
He  wanted  to  convert  them,  as  Constan- 
tlne  Brown  sajrs,  "to  the  idea  of  coexist- 
ence through  large  credits  for  exports  of 
American  factory  tools  and  special 
equipment  to  the  U.S.SJl." 

If  he  could  sell  those  who  are  always 
interested  primarily  in  dollars,  even 
though  it  means  suppMng  the  Soviets 
with  stuff  that  someday  might  be  shot 
back  at  American  bo3rs,  these  business- 
men would  then  put  the  pressure  on  Mr. 
Ehilles  to  succumb  to  this  coexistence  the 
Communists  have  been  propagandising 
about. 

Russia,  which  has  drained  Itself  to 
build  its  colossal  war  machine,  badly 
needs  some  basic  materials  and  consumer 
goods.  We  are  spending  $40  billion  a 
year — 60  jjercent  of  our  budget — ^In  an 
attempt  to  keep  even  In  the  armament 
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race.  It  Is  obvious  that,  if  we  supply  the 
Soviets  with  consumer  goods — on  credit 
at  that — we  will  enable  them  to  build  a 
greater  striking  power  which  we  will  then 
have  to  meet.     How  silly  can  we  get? 

Those  who  have  vied  for  invitations  to 
the  exclusive  parties  given  for  Mikoyan 
from  coast  to  coast  evidently  have  been 
so  busy  in  their  ivory  towers  or  their 
memories  are  so  short  that  they  are  un- 
aware of  the  record  of  treachery  and  de- 
ceit which  this  man  Mikoyan  and  his 
fellow  conspirators  have  written  on  the 
pages  of  history  in  the  last  generation 
or  so. 

Khrushchev,  who  knows  Mikoyan  per- 
haps better  than  anyone  else,  should 
have  given  them  an  insight  into  the  man 
to  whom  they  listen  with  such  rapt  at- 
tention. At  a  party  given  at  the  Krem- 
lin in  May  1956.  Khrushchev  called 
Mikoyan  "a  professional  traitor"  to  his 
face. 

I  am  sure  these  same  leaders  in  Amer- 
ica would  not  have  extended  such  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  Nazi  leaders  when  they 
were  bent  upon  world  domination,  when 
they  were  ruthlessly  destroying  human 
lives.  Nevertheless  some  of  us  have  sat 
in  rapt  attention  while  the  shrewd  and 
personable  Mr.  Mikoyan  told  us  about 
the  need  and  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
Kremlin  hierarchy  for  coexistence  and 
all  that  It  implies. 

They  forgot  or  never  knew  that  Khru- 
shchev, who  sent  Mikoyan  on  this  Ameri- 
can errand,  said  within  the  last  year 
something  quite  different  about  coexist- 
ence with  the  capitalistic  world. 

Of  course — 

Said  Khrushchev — 

we  must  recognize  that  we  cannot  coexist 
externally.  One  of  us  must  go  to  his  grave. 
We  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  grave.  They 
(the  Western  powers)  don't  want  to  go  to 
their  gravas.  either.  So  what  must  be  done? 
We  must  push  them  to  their  graves. 

These  good  people  forgot  or  never 
knew  that  Khrushchev  during  the  last  6 
months  said  to  the  foreign  diplomats,  in- 
cluding our  American  Ambassador : 

We  will  beat  the  capitalists,  but  that  does 
not  mean  killing  anybody.  •  •  •  When  we  win 
In  this  competition,  we  wUl  also  reeducate 
you.  We  Bolsheviks  are  a  ravenotis  people. 
What  we  achieved  In  the  past  Is  very  little. 
We  want  more  and  more. 

They  forgot,  or  never  knew,  what  was 
said  by  Dimitri  Z.  Manuilsky  when  he 
was  instructor  in  the  Lenin  School  of 
F^slitical  Warfare.    Manuilsky  said : 

War  to  the  htlt  between  communism  and 
capitalism  Is  Inevitable.  To  win  we  shall 
need  the  element  of  surprise.  The  bour- 
geoisie will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep,  so  we 
BhaU  begin  by  launching  the  most  spectacu- 
lar peace  movement  on  record.  There  will 
be  electrifying  overtures  and  unheard  of  con- 
cessions. The  capitalist  countries,  stupid 
and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  cooperate  in 
their  own  destruction.  They  wlU  leap  at 
another  chance  to  be  friends.  Aa  soon  as 
their  guard  Is  down,  we  shaU  smash  them 
with  our  clenched  fist. 

I  am  sure,  if  they  did  not  remember 
these  things,  which  are  well  known  to 
those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  opera- 
tions and  machinations  of  this  world- 
wide Communist  conspiracy,  that  they 
were  also  slightly  hazy  about  the  man 


Mikoyan,  himself,  and  what  he  has  done. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  even 
though  some  leaders  in  our  Government, 
business,  and  social  circles  are  insensible 
to  the  record,  the  rank  and  file  of  Amer- 
ican people  have  not  been  fooled. 

They  know  that  it  was  Mikoyan  who 
was  the  conveyor  of  the  message  of  truce 
from  the  Kremlin  under  which  the  Him- 
garian  partiots  were  deceived  into  a 
phony  peace  conference  from  which  they 
were  dragged  to  be  shot. 

The  American  p>eople  know  that,  even 
while  Mikoyan  is  calling  for  peaceful  co- 
existence. Communist  spies,  working  out 
of  the  Russian  E^mbassy  and  consulates, 
by  blackmail  and  terror  attempt  to  gain 
access  to  our  vital  defense  secrets. 

The  Soviet  Empire,  which  has  entered 
into  more  than  a  thousand  treaties, 
agreements,  and  nonaggression  pacts  in 
the  short  span  of  its  40  years  of  exist- 
ence, has  flagrantly  violated  every  one  of 
them  that  it  decided  was  not  to  its  best 
interests  in  its  drive  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the  Un- 
ion message  to  Congress  last  Friday, 
said: 

We  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  In- 
ternational agreements,  historically  consid- 
ered by  us  as  sacred,  are  regarded  In  Com- 
munist doctrine  and  In  practice  to  be  mere 
scraps  of  paper.  •  •  •  As  a  consequence,  we 
can  have  no  confidence  In  any  treaty  to 
which  Communists  are  a  party  except  where 
such  a  treaty  provides  within  Itself  for  self- 
enforcing  mechanisms. 

If  there  are  still  any  "doubting 
Thomases."  I  suggest  they  take  a  look  at 
the  January  16  issue  of  U.S.  News  ti 
World  Report  and  read  the  article  on 
page  65  entitled  "Can  You  Really  Do 
Business  With  Russia?" 


WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPER  RE- 
FUSES TO  PUBLISH  PUTNAM  LET- 
TEIR  AS  PAID  ADVERTISEMENT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know.  I  asked  and  received  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  on  Saturday  last, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Carleton  Putnam  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  vitally  important  issue  of  segrega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Putnam,  an  outstanding  American 
businessman,  is  not  a  southerner;  he  is 
of  an  old  New  England  family.  Is  a  native 
of  New  York,  and  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton and  Columbia  Universities.  How- 
ever, his  letter  presents  so  completely 
and  so  eloquently  that  position  long  held 
by  the  South  on  this  issue,  that  it  has 
received  wide  publicity  in  our  section  of 
the  country,  being  reprinted  In  practi- 
cally all  southern  newspapers. 

In  fact,  it  was  so  refreshing  to  find 
that  what  has  been  considered  to  be  the 
partisan  southern  view  on  the  segrega- 
tion   question   was    being    masterfully 


proclaimed  by  one  who  was  not,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  a  bom  southerner,  that 
a  group  of  outstanding  citizens  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  my  district,  has  made  an 
effort  to  have  this  letter  published 
throughout  the  country. 

Many  newspapers,  following  the  hal- 
lowed tradition  of  printing  whatever  is 
the  news,  regardless  of  whether  it  sup- 
ports the  estabUshed  poUcies  of  their 
editors  and  publishers,  printed  the  let- 
ter, or  news  of  the  letter,  for  exactly 
what  it  is — a  candid  statement  on  a  cru- 
cial issue  by  an  outstanding  individual, 
or  in  other  words,  news. 

In  those  localities  where  the  press  did 
not  see  fit  to  run  the  story  either  as  a 
news  item  or  as  a  "letter  to  the  editor," 
this  group  of  outstanding  southern  citi- 
zens bought  space  in  some  of  the  larger, 
more  widely  circulated  daUy  journals, 
and  ran  the  letter  as  an  advertisement — 
a  procedure  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  natural  manifestation  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press.  This 
was  done  in  the  New  York  Times,  for  in- 
stance. 

I  now  come  to  my  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 

When  the  Washington  Post  was  ap- 
proached on  this  matter,  they  did  not 
consider  the  item  newsworthy.  This,  of 
course,  was  their  privilege.  They  re- 
fused to  nm  Mr.  Putnam's  letter  tis  a 
"letter  to  the  editor,"  which  again  was 
their  privilege,  though  refusal  to  present 
but  one  side  of  a  controversial  issue 
shows  an  appalling  and  disturbing  lack 
of  objectivity  on  their  part. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  group 
of  citizens,  through  their  representative, 
asked  to  buy  space  m  the  Post  in  order  to 
run  the  Putnam  letter  as  a  paid  adver- 
tisement, they  were  flatly  refused. 

I  say^to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  at- 
titude, this  refusal,  is  a  flagrant  violation 
of  our  most  sacred  tenet,  freedom  oi  ex- 
pression. I  protest  most  vigorously,  as 
must  all  Americans  who  hold  this  prin- 
ciple to  be  meaningful  to  us  and  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  this  affront  to  the  South,  this 
insult  to  liberty,  this  wholly  indefensible 
positioiL 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
policies  of  the  Washington  Post  in  its 
handling  of  the  news  may  not  be  sur- 
prised at  this  gross  betrayal  of  responsi- 
ble journalism.  But  I  deplore  and  resent 
bitterly  this  insult  and  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  the  views  of  my  constituents. 


THE   LATE   CECIL   B.   DE   MTTJiK 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Kfr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frcmx  California  [Mi.  Rooskvklt]  mi^ 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objectitm. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  learned  with  deep  sorrow  of 
the  passing  of  Cecil  B.  de  Mllle,  the 
famous  moticm  picture  director,  who  was 
also  a  great  American  and  a  great 
Califomian. 

Mr.  de  Mille's  death  takes  from  our 
national  scene  one  of  those  few  gifted 
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enough  to  give— In  entertainment 
form — a  panoramic  view  of  the  great 
events  of  history.  His  contribution  to 
our  national  life  and  the  enrichment 
which  he  brought  to  many  Americans 
will  be  his  lasting  memorial. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "one  of  the 
best  Uked  men  In  Congress  because  of  his 
kindness  and  his  friendliness." 

That  was  eplUph  expressed  by  hU  ool- 
leagutts  and  by  members  of  the  working 
press,  when  the  newspapers  reported 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  8&th  Con- 
gress, that  Representative  Herman  P. 
Eberharter.  who  represented  the  28th 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  had  passed  to 
his  reward. 

During  his  22  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  rich  background  of  knowledge 
and  experience  as  a  result  of  his  hard 
work  as  a  member  of  various  committees. 
Few  men  in  the  history  of  Congress  could 
match  his  broad  grasp  of  national  prob- 
lems, or  his  devotion  to  details.  Those 
of  us  who  sought  his  advice,  could  al- 
ways depend  upon  a  fair  and  factual  an- 
swer. Herman  would  always  consider 
both  sides  of  a  question,  carefully  suid 
scrupulously,  but  once  having  made  up 
his  mind  and  having  stated  the  reasons 
for  his  stand,  no  one  could  question  his 
integrity. 

Even  to  those  who  disagreed  with  him. 
he  was  ever  a  gentleman. 

Illnesses  which  would  have  dis- 
couraged many  men,  never  weakened  his 
spirit.  With  the  aid  of  a  cane,  he  In- 
sisted on  canrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties as  a  senior  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  where  he  was  an  ex- 
pert on  social  security,  the  tax  problems 
of  small  business,  and  the  complexities 
of  trade  and  tariff. 

If  ever  a  man  loved  his  work  and  found 
fulfillment  in  it,  with  never  a  thought 
of  relaxation  or  retirement,  that  man 
was  Herman  Eberharter. 

He  was  seeking  reelection  for  a  12th 
term,  when  death  interposed  and,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  whispered,  "The  time 

has  come  to  rest." 

To  his  survivors,  Herman  P.,  Jr.,  and 
James  J.  Eberharter,  we  extend  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  held  their  father 
in  high  esteem.  He  gave  distinguished 
service  to  the  people  of  his  district  and 
to  the  Nation.  No  human  being  could 
do  more  to  help  others. 

As  time  reconciles  us  to  the  loss  of 
those  who  were  close  to  us  In  this  life, 
we  treasure  even  more  the  sweet  mem- 
ories of  them  that  can  never  be  taken 
from  us. 

They  will  alwasrs  be  heart-warming  as 
we  think  of  our  late  colleague  and  friend, 
Representative  Herman  P.  Eberharter. 


NATIONAL    JUNIOR    ACHIEVEMENT 
WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 3,  which  has  been  screened  with 
the  leadership. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereat  It  was  the  Initiative,  the  lense  of 
Individual  dignity,  and  the  determination  to 
mold  their  own  futurei  that  motivated  thoae 
who  founded  thU  Nation;  and 

Whereat  Junior  Achievement,  toe.  through 
iU  le*rnlng-by-dolrg  program.  l«  inculcating 
thoae  IdeaU  in  American  youth  by  helping 
them  to  aet  up  and  operate  their  own  tmall- 
•oale  bualneaa  enterprleea;  and 

Whereat  their  experience  In  running  Junior 
Achievement  oompanlet  will  provide  thete 
young  people  wtlh  a  heightened  underetand- 
ing  or  the  prlvllegee  and  dutlee  of  cltlienthlp 
and  better  prepare  them  to  attume  the  re- 
tpontlblUUet  of  community  leaderthlp;  and 

Whereat  thouaandt  of  American  butlneea- 
men  voluntarily  give  unttlnUngly  ol  their 
time,  their  couneel.  and  their  experience  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  Junior 
Achievement:  and 

Whereat  it  la  underttood  that  the  week 
beginning  January  25.  IftSft.  and  ending  Jan- 
uary 31.  IBSB.  win  be  obaerved  at  National 
Junior  Achievement  Week:  Now.  therefore, 
belt     >• 

Reaolved  by  tht  Senate  ( the  House  of  Hep- 
reaentativea  concurring) .  That  the  Prealdent 
of  the  United  States  is  authorlaed  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  January  26.  1989.  through  Janu- 
ary 31,  1959.  as  National  Junior  Achievement 
Week  and  urging  all  cltleens  of  our  country 
to  salute  the  activities  of  Junior  Achievers 
and  their  volunteer  adult  advisers  through 
appropriate  ceremoniet. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

REVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Teller ]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing a  bill  today  which  I  first  in- 
troduced in  the  85th  Congress,  to  repeal 
the  discriminatory  provision  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  now  denies  coverage 
to  about  2  million  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  should  like  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  this  bill  will  not 
affect,  in  any  manner,  the  benefit  rights 
that  Federal  employees  now  have  under 
their  existing  retirement  systems.  Each 
employee  now  within  the  purview  of  my 
bill  will  have  the  right  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  wishes  the  additional  protec- 
tion of  the  social  security  system. 

We  have  prided  ourselves  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  growth  of  ovur  social  security 
system.    When  the  law  was  first  passed. 

only  6  out  of  every  10  workers  were 


covered.  Now  9  out  of  10  workers  are 
covered,  and.  If  my  bill  is  enacted,  we 
could  truly  say  that  we  have  a  tmlversal 
system. 

Today  about  16  million  Americans  en- 
joy substantial  security  for  themselves 
and  for  their  families  because  they  have 
the  protection  of  both  social  security  and 
a  private  pension  plan.  Likewise,  about 
2  million  working  men  and  women  are 
covered  under  social  security  and  also 
under  a  State  or  local  retirement  system. 
And  over  2\<a  million  servicemen  are  ac- 
cruing credits  toward  benefits  both  under 
their  respective  military  retirement  sys- 
tems and  under  social  security. 

Here  is  the  confusing  story  of  the 
patchwork  way  in  which  social  security 
affects  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  govenunents  today.    It  beg  ins  in 
1860,  because,  prior  to  that  time,  no 
FMeral,  SUte,  or  local  employees  re- 
ceived social  security  credit  on  the  baaia 
of  their  Government  service.    The  1880 
amendmenU,  however,  brought  in  ap- 
proximately 100,000  Federal  employeee 
who  were  not  included  in  a  Federal  rt- 
tirement  system,  and  also  covered  em- 
ployees of  such  Federal  InstrxunentaUUea 
as  the  Federal  credit  union,  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  naUonal  banks,  national 
farm- loan  associations  and  other  instru- 
mentalities, even   though   they   might 
have  a  retirement  system  of  their  own. 
Similarly,  coverage  was  authorlaed-  in 
1950  for  SUte  and  local  employeea  who 
were  not  under  retirement  systems,  but 
this  latter  exclusion  of  retirement-sys- 
tem members  was  removed  in  1»54  so 
that  almost  all  SUte  and  local  employees 
are  now  potentially  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity   protection.     The    1954    amend- 
ments also  brought  in  some  150.000  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  In- 
cluding temporary  employees  in  the  field 
service  of  the  post  ofBce  and  temporary 
census  takers  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus.   Finally,  in  1956.  coverage  iros  ex- 
tended  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
members  of  the  retirement  system  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  other 
State  and  local  employees  under  retire- 
ment systems  who  had  previously  been 
excluded  by  various  technicalities  of  the 

1ft  w. 

The  bill  I  have  tatroduccd  today  win 
provide  coverage,  on  an  elective  basts, 
to  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
IJnited  SUtes  and  its  instrumentalities 
ndt  previously  imder  the  social  security 
system.  This  means  that  members  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  ad- 
ditional protection  provided  by  social 
security.  Coverage  will  also  be  avail- 
able for  members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  system,  of  the  retirement  sys- 
tem for  the  policemen  and  firemen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  for  the 
members  of  various  retirement  systems 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  those  of 
such  Federal  instrumenUllties  as  the 
Federal  home-loan  banks  and  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrs- 
tem.  My  bill  means  that  all  Federal  em- 
ployees will  be  getting  social  security 
credits  if  they  earn  $50  or  more  within 
a  3-month  calendar  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  method  of  adding  social  security 

protection  on  top  without  change  In  the 
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sUtus  of  the  benefit  structure  of  an  em-- 
ployee's  existing  retirement  system  is  not 
at  all  unique.  The  great  majority  of 
the  State  and  local  retirement  systems 
which  have  voted  to  ccMne  under  social 
security  have  done  so  in  Just  this  man- 
ner. Congress  also  adopted  this  ap- 
proach when  it  extended  coverage  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
Servicemen's  and  Veterans'  Survivor 
Benefits  Act  of  1066. 

My  bill  would  use  the  so-called  two- 
dlvlslon  approach,  which  Congress  insti- 
tuted when  It  authorised  coverage  for 
certain  SUte  and  local  employees,  in- 
cluding those  of  my  own  8UU  of  New 
York,  in  the  19S6  amendments.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan  members  of  retirement 
systems  would  be  separated  into  two  di- 
visions: One  division  to  be  composed  of 
members  who  desire  social  security  cov- 
erage and  the  other  of  members  who  do 
not  want  it.  Individuals  who  are  em. 
ployed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  afUr 
the  date  of  enactment  will  be  put  in  the 
division  which  is  under  social  security. 
This  is  a  precautionary  measure  to  avoid 
adverse  selection  of  risks  and  preserve 
the  financial  Integrity  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  my  bill 
Is  necessary  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First  of  all.  as  I  have  said  prevloiuly, 
this  legislation  will  terminate  the  dls- 
crlmmatory  exclusions  from  social  se- 
curity—which do  not  apply  to  workers 
in  private  industry  or  to  employees  of 
State  and  local  government — and  give 
all  Federal  workers  the  opportunity  for 
social  security  coverage  even  though 
they  are  under  another  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

Secondly,  it  will  eliminate  the  great  in- 
equities which  arise  when  employees  go 
into  Federal  service  from  private  indus- 
try or  any  other  covered  employment. 
Take  the  case  of  a  yoimg  secreUry  who 
has  been  employed  8  years  in  an  Insur- 
ance company  and  then  enters  Govern- 
ment service  as  a  career  employee.  She 
stands  to  lose  all  of  the  money  she  has 
paid  Into  the  social  security  fund,  with- 
out hope  of  benefit  or  refimd,  because 
she  does  not  have  the  10  years  normally 
required  for  fully  Insured  sUtus  under 
social  security.  And  even  if  she  had 
worked  for  the  required  10  years,  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  she  will  receive 
when  she  retires  will  suCTer  corrosion  be- 
cause she  is  not  covei-ed  by  social  se- 
curity in  her  Goveninient  job.  Or  to 
give  a  case  of  even  more  blatant  in- 
equity, consider  the  young  father  of  3 
children  who  enters  Government  serv- 
ice but  dies  before  he  has  the  requisite 
5  years  of  coverage  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice system,  and  is  also  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  lost  his  Insured  sUtus 
imder  social  security.  His  family  is  in- 
deed in  desperate  straits  because  he  died 
while  he  was  in  this  coverage  vacuum. 

Finally,  my  bill  will  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  short-term  Federal  worker 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  leaves 
Government  service.  If  he  has  less  than 
5  years  in  Government  he  will  have  no 
benefit  entitlement  at  all  and.  even  if  he 
has  this  minimum  entitlement,  his  pay- 
ment will  be  extremely  low  inasmuch  as 


dvil  service  benefits  are  heavily  weighted 
on  the  basis  of  length  of  service. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
compelling  need  for  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion I  am  proposing.  I  recognize  that, 
In  the  past,  there  have  been  objections 
on  the  part  of  some  Federal  workers  to 
proposals  which  would  integrate  Federal 
retirement  systems  with  social  security, 
because  they  feared  that  they  would 
lose  some  of  their  existing  benefit  rights. 
My  bill  meets  this  objection  with  a  new 
approach.  It  makes  no  change  whatso- 
ever in  either  existing  system,  except  to 
make  it  possible  for  those  people  who 
wish  the  additional  protection  of  social 
security  to  Uke  full  advanUge  of  both. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  SPBAKBR.  Under  previous  order 
of  tho  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  BazlsyJ  is  recognised  for 
40  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  8Sth 
Congress,  of  which  I  was  a  Member, 
passed  a  Trade  AgreemenU  ExUnaion 
Act  under  which  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  further  trade  agree- 
ments was  extended  for  a  4 -year  period. 
He  was  empowered  to  reduce  our  Uriffs 
another  20  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing  the  legislation 
in  this  form.  Congress  did  not  meet  the 
problem  of  import  competition  that  has 
confronted  many  of  our  Industries  In 
recent  years.  It  swept  this  problem  un- 
der the  rug  and  it  is  therefore  stUl  with 
us.  It  is  still  with  us.  not  in  diminished 
form,  but  in  a  more  pressing  form  than 
before;  and  all  indications  are  that  the 
problem  will  increase  rather  than  de- 
cline. 

This  is  only  natural,  first,  because  we 
have  sent  bilhons  of  dollars'  worth  of 
modem  machinery  and  equipment  over- 
seas in  the  past  10  years;  second,  pro- 
ductivity in  other  industrial  countries 
has  increased  as  a  result  not  only  of  the 
InsUllation  of  laborsavlng  machinery 
received  from  this  country  but  from 
technological  improvements  of  their 
own;  third,  thousands  of  productivity 
teams  from  other  countries  have  toured 
our  factories  and  studied  our  methods; 
and  fourth,  as  a  result,  many  of  the  com- 
petitive advanUges  that  we  may  at  one 
time  have  enjoyed  have  disappeared  and 
have  turned  into  disadvantages. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  continued  to 
reduce  our  tariffs.  Our  prices  have  risen 
with  respect  to  an  increasing  number  of 
products  to  the  point  of  threatening  to 

price  ourselves  out  of  world  markets. 

As  a  result,  many  manufacturers  are 
establishing  plants  overseas,  both  as  a 
means  of  supplying  oversea  markets 
and.  in  some  InsUnces.  as  a  means  of 
competing  in  this  country,  as  witness  the 
automobile  industry. 

This  trend  will  grow  with  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  Euroi)ean  Common 
Market.  Many  workers  who  otherwise 
would  be  employed  in  this  country  will 
find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  jobs.  The 
products  of  American  factories  estab- 
lished abroad  will  be  sold  here.  These 
products,  themselves,  will  not  be  manu- 
factured here.  The  materials  going  into 
them  also  will,  in  most  cases,  not  be  pro- 


duced here,  whether  tills  will  be  steel, 
glass,  copper,  tJumlnum.  paint,  or  rub- 
ber, as  in  the  case  of  automobiles,  or 
something  else.  The  result  will  be  to 
b3^ass  our  labor  no  less  than  domestic 
suppliers  of  such  materials.  The  profits 
that  otherwise  would  be  realized  through 
manufacturing  here  will  be  slow  coming 
back.  Our  Government  will  lose  the 
taxes  that  it  otherwise  would  collect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  pleasing 
prospect. 

Coal  miners  will  continue  to  lose  Jobs 
or  fail  to  find  new  ones  because  of  the 
Importation  of  residual  fuel  oil.  Mine 
operators  will  fare  no  better. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade  agree- 
menu  program  has  been  told  to  the 
American  public  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  not  be  allowed  to  injure  domestic 
industry.  It  will  inUrest  Members  to 
know  how  extensively  asauranoas  to  thii 
effect  have  been  uttered  to  the  American 
people  by  our  PresldenU,  SeoreUrles  of 
SUte,  and  other  executive  ofRolals  over 
the  years.  I,  myself,  have  been  amaaed 
at  the  record  of  the  past  25  years  on 
tills  point.  > 

The  Congress,  through  sUtemenU 
made  to  and  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  and  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  no  less  than 
through  letters  to  the  congressional 
leadership,  has  been  told  repeatedly  in 
tones  of  complete  sincerity  that  great 
care  would  be  exercised  to  avoid  injury 
through  tariff  reductions  and  that  if 
such  injury  did  occur  a  sure  remedy  was 
available  in  the  escape  clause. 

We  have  been  told  not  once  but  many 
times  that  if  mistakes  in  Uriff  reduc- 
tions should  result  in  injury  or  if  in- 
jury occurred  as  a  result  of  unforeseen 
developments,  we  would  be  free  to  with- 
draw or  modify  the  duty  reduction  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  remedy  the  in- 
Jury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
to  read  this  record  alongside  of  what 
h£is  actually  happened  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  escape  clause.  In  the  past 
10  years  the  President  has  put  into  effect 
less  than  half  of  the  Tariff  Commission's 
recommendations  and  has  refused  to  fol- 
low the  Commission's  unanimous  find- 
ings of  serious  injury  in  seven  cases. 

Industry  has  become  greatly  discour- 
aged over  this  record.  The  tightening 
amendments  enacted  by  Congress  from 
time  to  time  have  been  all  but  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  undertake  to  give 
you  a  review  of  the  record  of  assurances 
given  to  the  Congress  beginning  with 
1934  when  the  Trswle  Act  was  first 
passed. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  O.  R. 
Strackbein,  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Pol- 
icy, for  extensive  researches  that  he  has 
made  into  this  subject.  Much  of  the 
material  that  I  will  present  has  been 
made  available  through  his  efforts. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I 
understood  you  to  say  Just  a  moment  ago 
that  that  prc^ram  has  been  sold  to  the 
American  people  on  the  ground  and  on 
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the  theory  that  it  would  not  be  permitted 
to  hurt  our  own  folks  and  our  own  in- 
dustries. ^.     .  ^^ 

Mr.  BAILS7.    That  is  exactly  right 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  WeU. 
It  does,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BAILEnr.  It  does  and  that  is  why 
I  am  speaking  here  today  and  why  I  am 
proposing  to  advise  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  particularly  the  70-8ome 
new  Members  comlzig  In  here  that  they 
cannot  swallow  those  trade  policies  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  If  we  are  to  continue  to  operate  our 
industries  in  this  country  and  to  main- 
tain a  stable  economy. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then, 
perhaps,  you  will  explain  to  me  why  it  is, 
for  example,  that  some  of  these  labor  or- 
ganizations are  in  favor  of  our  receiving 
exports  from  abroad  and  furnishing 
them  money  with  which  to  build  plants 
over  there  and,  yet.  they  are  in  direct 
competition,  for  example,  not  only  in  the 
motor  industry  but  in  many  others.  For 
example,  in  my  own  district  with  respect 
to  wire,  there  is  wire  coming  in  from 
abroad  which  is  driving  our  product  off 
the  market  causing  unemployment  in 
two  or  three  cities.  Yet,  we  have  people 
on  our  side  and  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing  on  your  side,  but  they  are  all 
in  favor  of  this  reciprocal  trade  busi- 
ness. How  can  the  CIO  and  the  labor 
organizations  favor  it,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  It  is  true  the 
CIO  and  the  A.F.  of  L.  have  up  to  the 
present  time  been  somewhat  ardent  in 
their  support  of  these  trade  programs, 
and  I  will  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  that  opinion  was  made  up  and  that 
course  steered  before  this  past  year  when 
there  were  Imported  into  this  country 
some  300,000  foreign-made  automobiles. 
I  understand  that  probably  may  reach  as 
much  as  half  a  million  cars  this  year.  I 
am  sure  that  these  groups  will  not  be  able 
to  maintain  their  present  position  as  fa- 
vorable to  reciprocal  trade  because  of 
the  situation  that  has  developed. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  the  gentle- 
man should  be  a  little  more  definite. 
Many  labor  organizations  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  our  present  trade  policies.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  being  for  reciprocal  trade. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  they 
do  not  make  automobiles. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is  true,  they  do  not 
make  automobiles.  We  do  not  have  any 
coal  to  mine,  beause  we  do  not  have  a 
market. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  infor- 
mation which  the  gentleman  is  giving  us. 
It  applies  not  only  to  his  own  district,  but 
I  know  It  does  to  my  own  district,  the 
Fourth  District  of  Michigan,  and  I  am 
certain  it  does  in  Detroit  where  there  is 
so  much  unemployment.  Why  they  want 
to  go  along  with  a  policy  when  the  net 


result  is  the  importation  of  these  other 
cars  in  competition  with  their  market.  I 
cannot  figure  out. 

Mr.  EVINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  EVINS.  We  have  Just  heard  the 
very  excellent  speech  by  one  of  our  good 
South  American  neighbors  the  President 
of  Argentina,  Dr.  Arturo  Frondlzi.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  untimely  moment 
to  attack  the  cornerstone  of  our  good 
neighbor  policy— the  reciprocal  trade 
program.  Those  who  would  throttle  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  which  was  ini- 
tiated by  my  predecessor,  Cordell  Hull, 
would  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  people 
of  our  Nation  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
good  will,  but  ill  material  benefits.  We 
know  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailby]  who  has  al- 
ways opposed  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram. I  feel  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
duty  as  the  successor  to  Cordell  Hull, 
the  author  of  such  a  program.  If  I  did 
not  record  a  protest  to  the  gentleman's 
talk  on  the  program  today.  There  may 
be  cases  where  we  should  make  adjust- 
ments, but  in  view  of  world  conditions, 
and  for  the  further  and  continued  de- 
velopment of  Industry  In  our  own  coun- 
try the  reciprocal  trade  program  should 
not  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  be  a  little  more  specific.  Never 
have  I.  in  addressing  the  House  or  ap- 
pearing before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  failed  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  reciprocal  trade.  All  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  is  to  throw  greater 
safeguards  around  the  industries  of 
America  so  that  we  may  maintain  a 
stable  economy  and  assume  our  respon- 
sibility of  world  leadership.  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  wrong.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  him  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  cannot  live  in  the  reflected 
glory  of  Cordell  Hull.  Even  if  he  were 
the  predecessor  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.  That  was  30  years  ago. 
Conditions  now  are  quite  different  from 
what  they  were  at  that  time.  However, 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  that  this 
was  supposed  to  be  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreement.  It  is  no  longer  reciprocal. 
It  is  a  one-way  street.  In  which  the 
American  producer  is  doing  all  of  the 
giving  and  somebody  else  is  doing  all  of 
the  receiving.  To  get  up  here  and  say 
that  he  was  for  a  trade  policy  just  be- 
cause somebody  from  his  State  advo- 
cated it  30  years  ago  would  be  just  as 
sensible  as  for  me  to  say  that  I  wanted  to 
put  into  effect  a  policy  similar  to  that 
advocated  by  my  predecessor  from  West 
Virginia  along  about  1890  when  he  wrote 
the  tariff  laws  of  that  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  take 
It  from  what  you  said  about  Cordell 
Hull,  and  we  aU  respect  and  admire  him. 
you  think  that  Jobs,  something  to  eat. 
and  something  to  wear,  are  more  Impor- 
tant to  your  people  today  than  some- 


thing that  waa  carried  on  a  few  years 


ago. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    I  agree  with  the  gentle- 

man. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
want  to  look  after  your  folks,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Certainly.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
President's  budget  message  you  find  >3«9 
million  in  gold  reserves  and  he  Is  pro- 
posing to  transfer  $344  million  of  that 
over  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
loans  to  foreign  countries.  That  is  what 
is  going  on.  American  capital  is  going 
abroad  to  exploit  the  free  labor  in  the 
other  countries  and  manufacturing 
products  to  bring  Into  this  country  under 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  taking 
away  the  jobs  of  American  workmen. 
Then  a  gentleman  would  rise  and  say 
that  that  is  all  right.  Maybe  it  was  30 
years  ago  when  Cordell  Hull  originated 
the  trade  agreements,  but  it  is  not  now 
and  we  cannot  conUnue  to  follow  this 
policy  unless  we  throw  some  safeguards 
around  our  basic  industries. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee referred  to  Secretary  of  State 
Hull.  His  policy  and  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  at  that  time  were 
based  on  the  fact  we  were  coming  out  of 
an  economic  situation.  Mr.  Hull  him- 
self advocated  this  (Mily  as  a  t^nnporary 
policy  and  not  as  a  permanent  thing 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  ac- 
tion of  this  House. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  not  only  did  Bdr. 
Hull  advocate  it  as  a  temporary  measure, 
but  he  made  the  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
I  am  including  in  this  article  I  am  Insert- 
ing in  the  Record,  that  in  no  case  should 
it  be  permitted  to  injure  domestic  in- 
dustry. I  would  like  to  go  ahead  and 
say,  too,  that  I  have  quotations  from 
President  Tnunan.  In  addition  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull,  from  President  Roose- 
velt, and  from  the  present  President.  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  assuring  the  American  peo- 
ple that  this  trade  policy  would  not  be 
permitted  to  Injure  American  industry. 

The  principal  difflculty  of  our  tariff 
and  trade  legislation  during  the  past 
decade  has  centered  in  the  rising  con- 
flict between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  controversy  has  raged  over 
the  power,  on  the  one  hand,  of  regulat- 
ing our  foreign  commerce  and  shaping 
the  tarilT,  which  is  vested  in  the  Congress 
by  the  Constitution,  and  the  power,  on 
the  other,  to  conduct  foreign  SLffairs  and 
maintain  the  national  security,  which  is 
lodged  in  the  executive. 

The  power  and  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress in  its  field  is  clear  since  it  arises 
from  the  enumeration  of  legislative 
powers  found  in  the  Constitution.  The 
trouble  has  arisen  from  three  sources: 
First,  the  delegation  of  certain  authority 
by  the  CoBgress  to  the  President  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act:  second,  the 
enlargement  of  this  authority  in  practice 
by  the  executive  branch  and  particularly 
the  State  Department;  and.  third,  the 
interrelation   between   tariff   and  trade 
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regulation,  that  is.  the  congressional 
function,  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, which  in  turn,  is  clearly  within  the 
authority  of  the  Prettldent  under  the 
Constitution. 

In  practice  as  it  has  developed  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  under  the  escape  clause  and 
similar  statutory  rem<}dles  against  In- 
jury of  domestic  industries,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  regulatory  aspects  of  con- 
trol over  foreign  commerce  has  gravi- 
tated to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, especially  tlie  State  Depart- 
ment. There  this  legislative  function 
has  become  mingled  in  unrecognizable 
form  with  the  political  aspects  of  our 
foreign  relations,  which  unquestionably 
fall  within  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and.  in  point  of  nt.'gotiation  and  ex- 
ecution, the  Department  of  State. 

To  date  several  legislative  efforts  have 
been  made  to  extricate  the  tangled  func- 
tions of  the  Congress  from  those  of  the 
President,  without  much  success.  Since, 
however,  the  mingling  jf  the  functions 
has  led  to  much  bitterness  expressed  by 
domestic  industries  that  have  been  se- 
verely injured  and  ir  some  Instances 
virtually  destroyed  by  Imports,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  inquire  mon;  closely  into  the 
source  of  the  difflculty  Perhaps  it  will 
be  possible  to  separate  the  executive 
from  the  legislative  function  and  estab- 
lish recognizable  fields  in  which  each 
branch  has  a  distinct  task  to  perform. 
If  this  separation  is  m£.de  in  accordance 
with  recognizable  and  agreed  guidelines, 
much  of  the  difflculty  and  controversy 
should  henceforth  disappear. 

If  we  examine  the  oiigin,  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  escai>e  clause,  some  much- 
needed  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  con- 
troversy. Much  of  tht  present  confu- 
sion, arising  from  the  intermingling  of 
legislative  and  executive  functions  in 
the  same  field  of  action,  may  be 
dispelled. 

Why  was  the  concert  of  an  escape 
clause  in  the  trade  agreements  field  born 
in  the  first  place?  Why  was  the  clause 
in  modified  form  given  statutory  dignity 
by  Congress  in  1951? 

The  need  for  an  escape  clause  or  an 
appeal  is  inherent  in  any  operation  in 
which  precise  measurements  are  not 
possible  but  where  the  consequences  of 
faulty  judgment  or  unforeseen  develop- 
ments may  affect  serlo  jsly  the  welfare 
of  the  interested  particH.  All  who  have 
had  experience  with  th<!  tariff  will  con- 
cede that  it  is  not  poiisible  to  foresee 
what  will  be  the  consequences  of  a  given 
change  in  a  rate  of  duty. 

When  in  a  program,  such  as  the  trade 
agreements  approach  t<>  tariff  leveling, 
many  tariff  changes  are  negotiated,  it  is 
obvious  that  unintended  results  might 
occur  because  of  the  uncertain  effect  of 
particular  changes  in  rat>es. 

Therefore,  considering?  the  probability 
of  error  in  making  tarlf!  reductions  on  a 
broad  scale  it  was  clear  that  a  remedy 
against  serious  effects  of  such  mistakes 
or  of  unforeseen  consequences  should  be 
provided. 

This  fact  was  recognized  and  in  1943 
the  first  escape  clause  was  inserted  into 
*>■  trade  agreement,  the  one  with  Mexico. 
U    was    inserted    into    all    subsequent 


agreements  and  in  1947  was  written  Into 
the  General  Agreonent  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Such  a  clause  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  reservation,  revolving  about  a  con- 
tingency such  as  an  error  in  Judgment 
or  unforeseen  developments,  to  be  uncov- 
ered by  events. 

The  Department  of  State  Itself  has 
repeatedly  pointed  to  the  escape  clause 
as  the  remedy  against  mistakes  that 
might  and  no  doubt  would  be  made  in 
negotiated  tariff  reductions.  The  De- 
partment laid  no  claim  to  infallibility  in 
negotiations  and  admitted  that  mistakes 
might  be  made ;  but  these,  it  said,  could 
be  corrected  under  subsequent  reviews  as 
the  effects  of  the  tariff  reductions  be- 
came apparent. 

In  the  meantime  the  President  also 
gave  public  assurances  that  no  domestic 
industry  was  to  be  jeopardized  by  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

Thus  it  was  clear,  at  least  on  paper, 
that  the  house  was  in  order.  There  was 
on  the  record  no  executive  intention 
under  the  authority  delegated  to  him  by 
Congress  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  to  harm  American  industry.  Three 
successive  Presidents  have  to  date  voiced 
such  assiu-ances.  And  there  was  the 
escape  clause  as  evidence  that  a  remedy 
could  be  had  by  any  industry  that  was 
seriously  injured. 

As  experience  began  to  accumulate 
under  the  escape  clause,  however,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  was  a  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  official  execu- 
tive assurances  and  actual  disposition  of 
escape  clause  cases.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission Itself  at  first — 1947-51 — dis- 
missed most  of  the  applications  without 
a  word  of  explanation. 

Dissatisfaction  among  the  industries 
that  sought  a  remedy  under  the  clause 
reached  such  proportions  that  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  was  sought.  As  a 
result  Congress  amended  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  1951  by  adoption  of  a 
statutory  escape  clause.  It  provided 
specific  criteria  for  gxiidance  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  required  a  report 
from  that  agency  if  It  dismissed  a  case  or 
failed  to  find  serious  Injury  or  a  threat 
thereof. 

Subsequently  the  Tariff  Commission 
foimd  the  degree  of  injury  necessary  to 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  President 
in  a  much  higher  percentage  of  cases. 
To  some  extent  this  may  have  been  a 
reflection  of  the  increasing  severity  of 
import  competition  after  1951. 

Yet  after  several  years  of  experience 
with  the  statutory  escape  clause  it  be- 
came obvious  that  the  President  refused 
in  most  instances  to  accept  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  Various  pre- 
texts were  used  by  the  President  in  re- 
jecting its  proposed  remedies. 

In  some  Instances  the  President,  after 
review  by  executive  personnel,  disagreed 
with  the  Commission's  finding  of  fact. 
In  other  instances  he  attributed  the  dis- 
tress of  the  particular  industry  to  causes 
other  than  import  competition.  In  yet 
Other  cases  he  evaluated  the  probable 
long-range  effect  of  an  Increase  in  the 
duty  and  concluded  on  economic  grounds 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  follow  the 
Commission's  recommendation.  In  a 
number  of  cases  he  also  cited  the  adverse 


effect  that  would  be  produced  .upon  our 
friendly  relations  with  other  countriea 
if  imports  from  them  ahoukl  be  re- 
stricted. Finally  he  invoked  the  general 
interest  of  the  country,  the  protection 
of  TOnsumers.  the  need  for  export 
markets,  and  so  forth,  in  explanation  of 
his  denial  of  a  remedy.  He  refused  in  all 
cases  involving  purely  industrial  prod- 
ucts to  Impose  an  import  quota  although 
this  was  authorized  under  the  law  and 
was  recommended  in  several  Instances 
by  the  Commission. 

These  various  reasons  and  pretexts  re- 
flect an  almost  h(H>eless  mixtiu%  of  ele- 
ments of  constitutional  powers,  both 
legislative  and  executive.  The  division 
of  the  powers  between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive,  as  described  above,  and 
as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  was 
completely  obliterated. 

Little  wonder  that  the  applicants  for  a 
remedy  felt  numbed  and  perplexed. 
This  reaction  was  not  abated  when  it 
became  known  that  the  President  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  launching  sup- 
plemental inquiries  into  the  facts  of  the 
case  after  its  receipt  from  the  Commis- 
sion without  in  any  instance  exposing 
the  newly  gathered  information  to  the 
public  or  to  a  hearing  process.  In  effect 
he  looked  upon  his  action  as  a  review 
of  the  Commission's  recommendation 
without  appeal  and  as  not  calling  upon 
him  to  expose  his  hand  to  the  applicants 
in  the  case.  The  process  was  in  the  na- 
tiire  of  a  unilateral  rounding  out  of  the 
case  behind  closed  doors,  with  no  public 
record  of  the  conferences,  inquiries,  con- 
sultations, communications  and  other  ac- 
tions involved.  The  whole  proceeding 
appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
search  for  uncontestable — because  un- 
exposed— data  to  substantiate  his  con- 
clusion. 

In  nearly  all  cases  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent did  accept  the  Commission's  finding 
on  Injury  he  modified  the  recommenda- 
tions. In  each  instance  diluting  the  sug- 
gested restrictions.  In  several  cases  the 
President  exceeded  the  time  limit  pre- 
scribed in  the  statute  for  hie  considera- 
tion of  a  recommendation. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  executive 
branch  disposed  of  the  delegation  of 
authority  from  Congress  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  by  mixing  It  with  the 
President's  own  power  to  conduct  foreign 
affairs  and  to  look  after  the  national 
security,  swallowing  the  mixed  potion 
and  then  coming  up  suddenly  with  a  new 
and  miraculous  accession  of  power. 

All  such  executive  behavior  was  a  far 
cry  indeed  from  the  assurances  that  were 
given  to  the  public,  and  did  not  accord 
with  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  escape 
clause.  This  was  that  if  events  showed 
that  injury  resulted  from  tariff  reduc- 
tions a  correction  would  be  made.  Im- 
plicit in  this  view  was  the  assumption 
that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  to  hurt  our  indus- 
tries, our  producers,  our  farmers,  and 
workers  and  ttiat  if  such  injury  did  occur 
it  was  either  the  result  of  an  error  or  of 
an  unforeseen  development. 

Therefore  the  withdrawal  of  a  con- 
cession was  nothing  more  than  Invoking 
a  reservation.    The  only  question  would 
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therefore  be  the  one  of  Injury  or  threat 
of  Injiiry. 

There  was  nothing  In  the  actual  invo- 
cation of  theee  reservations  that  would 
give  grounds  for  offense  to  any  nation 
with  which  we  had  a  trade  agreement 
containing  the  escape  clause,  provided 
that  we  followed  due  process  of  law. 

If  one  or  more  nations  did  complain 
they  would  be  clearly  out  of  order  vmless 
they  could  show  that  Improper  pro- 
cedures were  followed  or  errors  com- 
mitted In  the  process  of  factfinding  by 
the  Tariff  Commission.  This  has  not 
beenaUeged. 

Now  let  us  return  once  more  to  the 
attitude  of  the  President  in  his  official 
action  as  distinguished  from  his  public 
assurances.  It  becomes  obvious  that  a 
great  gap  opened  between  the  one  atti- 
\  11  K  tude  and  the  other.  It  Is  a  clear  case  of 
if  I  the  poUtical  execuUve  saying  one  thing 
for  public  consimiption,  guided  by  State 
Department  declarations,  and  the  oflB- 
cial  executive  doing  something  quite 
different  in  fact.  More  than  Injury  to 
a  domestic  industry  was  required  to  con- 
vince the  President  that  a  remedy  was 
justified;  yet  that  was  all  that  Congress 
called  for  in  the  escape  clause. 

The  President,  for  example,  has  as- 
serted that  he  must  go  beyond  the  con- 
siderations that  guide  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. We  shall  see  how  far  his  power 
of  review  has  been  stretched  beyond  the 
original  concept,  which  is  the  one  that 
has  been  carefully  and  tirelessly  given 
to  the  public.  In  the  Bicycle  Escape 
Clause  case  decided  August  18.  1955,  the 
President  wrote  as  follows : 

The  President  has  the  responsibility  of 
considering,  not  only  the  question  of  Injury 
to  a  domestic  Industry  •  •  •  J^t  also  the 
other  fundamental  questions  bearing  on  the 
security  and  well-being  of  165  mllUpn  Ameri- 
cans. The  President's  final  Judgment  in  each 
case  must  represent  the  best  composite 
evaluation  he  can  make  of  these  questions. 

The  President  then  listed  five  Issues 
that  must  be  decided  in  an  escape  clause 
case,  and  limited  the  Tariff  Commission's 
function  to  the  question  of  injury  and 
relief  to  a  domestic  industry,  while  citing 
four  additional  ones  that  must  be  consid- 
ered by  the  President.  These  four,  he 
gave  as  follows:  (a)  Our  national  secu- 
rity interest  in  the  economic  strength  of 
valued  allies  in  the  free  world;  (b)  build- 
ing export  markets  for  the  products  of 
our  farms,  factories  and  mines;  (c)  com- 
pensation to  other  countries  for  with- 
drawal of  concessions;  and  (d)  protec- 
tion of  the  American  consumer  against 
unnecessary  and  unjustified  price  in- 
creases. 

From  this  recitation  it  Is  clear  that  the 
President  has  completely  forsaken  the 
position  that  the  escape  clause  is  a  reme- 
dial step  and  looks  upon  his  constitu- 
tional power  as  having  been  enlarged 
by  that  clause.  He  not  only  asserts  his 
authority  over  foreign  affairs  and  the 
national  security  but  engtdfs  the  other 
considerations  that  concern  the  Com- 
mission. As  for  the  Commission  Itself, 
he  virtually  pushes  it  off  the  map. 

Yet  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  statu- 
tory escape  clause  that  confers  any  power 
upon  the  President  to  do  more  than  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  recommendation  of  the 


Tariff  Commission;  nor  should  such 
power  be  extended  to  him  as  long  aa 
nothing  more  than  the  revocation  or 
modification  of  a  concession  in  a  trade 
agreement  Is  involved.  A  commission 
set  up  by  the  Congress  would  be  Incom- 
petent indeed  if  it  could  not  determine 
within  the  context  of  a  detailed  public 
hearing  whether  injury  had  been  done 
by  imports  as  a  result,  in  part,  of  a  tariff 
reduction;  and  that  Is  the  function  of 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

This  Is  quite  different  from  lo<*ing 
into  the  future  and  deciding  whether  a 
given  reduction  can  be  made  without 
causing  injury,  as  must  be  done  before 
tariff  reductions  are  negotiated.  The 
Tariff  Commission  in  an  escape  clause 
case  has  before  it  the  consequences  of  the 
tariff  reductions  and  therefore  is  not 
imder  the  necessity  of  guessing,  as  was 
the  State  Department  in  negotiating  the 
reductions  in  the  first  place. 

Unquestionably  at  some  point  since  the 
beginning  a  complete  turnabout  was 
executed  by  the  State  Department.  In 
its  propaganda,  widely  disseminated  on 
the  homefront.  it  made  much  of  the 
remedy  that  was  available  to  domestic 
industry  if  a  mistake  was  made  in  an 
international  tariff-cutting  conference. 
Then  when  official  action  came  out  by 
way  of  the  President's  hand,  we  find  the 
remedial  aspect  forgotten  and  a  dozen 
pretexts  herded  together  to  explain  why 
the  President  could  not  do  what  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommended  to  him. 
No  wonder  that  the  escape  clause  ad- 
ministration became  bogged  down  in  a 
morass  of  unbelievable  contradictions, 
inconsistencies,  and  confusions.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  vehicle  to  bypass  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  and  to  bring  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  of  foreign  affairs  into 
precincts  from  which  the  Constitution 
excluded  it. 

In  his  various  actions  on  the  Commis- 
sion's reconunendations  since  1951 — date 
of  the  statutory  escape  clause — including 
the  cases  other  than  bicycles,  the  Presi- 
dent has  indeed  all  but  superseded  the 
Commission  and  freely  substituted  his 
Judgment  or  that  of  his  advisers  for  that 
of  the  congressional  agency. 

A  review  of  the  President's  actions  un- 
der the  escape  clause,  be  they  accept- 
ances in  part  of  the  Tariff  Commission's 
recommendations  or  outright  rejections 
or  indeed  postponements  of  decisions, 
uncovers  no  evidence  that  the  constitu- 
tional limits  to  the  President's  power  are 
looked  upon  as  anything  more  substan- 
tial than  ghostly  filaments  of  gossamer; 
nor  any  that  Indicates  the  least  regard 
for  either  the  public  assurances  issued  by 
him  ozf  the  nature  and  professed  purpose 
of  the  escape  clause  itself. 

The  President's  authority  over  foreign 
affairs  and  his  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief  in  combination  with  delegation  of 
administrative  functions  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  have  been  treated 
as  preempting  the  whole  field  of  tariffs 
and  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  Congress 
and  its  agency. 

How  could  this  interpretation  have 
been  achieved? 

It  could  come  from  two  principal 
sources:  First,  as  a  conclusion  fnxn  the 
notion  that  Congress  may  deliver  con- 


stitutional power  to  the  President  bac 
and  baggage  by  the  mere  process  oi  dele- 
gation ;  or  second,  as  a  tour  de  force,  re- 
flecting nothing  more  than  a  grab  for 
power  that  was  seen  to  be  weakly  held. 
How  otherwise,  than  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  dissolve  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  tariffs  and  trade,  as  has  in 
fact  occurred  under  the  escape  clause? 
No  constitutional  amendment  has.  how- 
ever, been  proposed.  Yet  Congress  no 
longer  regulates  foreign  commerce,  nor 
does  it  make  the  tariff. 

A  law  recently  passed  by  Congress  ex- 
tends the  power  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  for  a  further 
period  of  4  years.  The  purpose  Is  to  leap- 
frog over  two  Congresses  and  during  that 
period  leave  the  President  to  his  devices 
under  the  escape  clause.  This  means 
simply  that  the  Congress  in  this  field 
has  become  an  adornment  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  as  valuable  as  some  relic 
suitably  engraved  for  display  in  a 
museum. 

If  the  President  during  this  4-3rear 
period  continues  to  exercise  his  power  of 
review  over  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendations as  he  has  to  date,  and  in  the 
same  sweeping  fashion  takes  in  the 
whole  field  of  the  domestic  economy,  as 
he  has  done,  including  the  welfare .  of 
consumers,  of  exiwrters,  and  that  of  the 
applicant  industry  itself,  in  addition  to 
the  possible  effects  on  foreign  relations 
and  the  national  security,  the  whole 
function  of  government  in  the  sector  <A 
tariffs  and  trade  will  have  been  concen- 
trated with  unrelieved  finality  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  The  power  of 
the  President  will  have  been  deployed 
over  all  the  channels  of  foreign  trade  and 
his  action  will  be  the  law.  The  citisens 
who  are  injured  by  import  competition 
will  have  nowhere  to  turn  and  in  point  of 
practical  effect  will  have  been  dis- 
franchised. 

Obviously  what  needs  to  be  done  in- 
volves a  correction  of  this  landslide  of 
power  under  which  much  of  our  dmnestlc 
industry,  the  workers  employed  by  it,  no 
less  than  domestic  agriculture,  will  be 
smothered. 

The  corrective  action,  in  turn.  Involves 
no  more  than  the  recognition  of  constitu- 
tional principles,  the  true  nature  of  the 
escape  clause,  and  a  sense  of  simple 
equity.  If,  first,  the  character  of  the  es- 
cape clause  as  a  reserved  remedy  were 
recognized  in  practice;  and,  second,  the 
President's  bailiwick  were  defined  so  that 
his  actions  would  not  extend  beyond  his 
jurisdiction,  the  difBculty  and  confusion 
would  be  largely  eliminated.  The  Tariff 
Commission  would  then  speak  for  Con- 
gress in  the  part  of  the  field  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  power  of  that  body  to  regu- 
late foreign  commerce  and  lay  and  col- 
lect duties.  It  would  also  give  practical 
effect  to  the  escape  clause  and  the  assur- 
ances given  in  its  behalf  as  a  reservation 
8«alnst  Injury. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommended  rates  no  higher 
than  the  level  from  which  they  had  been 
reduced  in  a  concession,  its  findings 
should  be  binding  upon  the  President. 
The  proposed  action  of  restoring  or  par- 
tially restoring  the  duty  to  its  precon- 
cession  level  would  be  no  more  than  in- 
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yoking  the  reservation  implied  in  the 
escape  clause.  No  country  could  properly 
complain  against  such  action  without  al- 
leging error  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Any  such  alleged  errors  could  be  brought 
before  a  court  for  proper  adjudication. 

However,  in  those  aiscs  in  which  more 
is  involved  than  resto-ation  of  a  duty  in 
whole  or  in  part,  some  other  considera- 
tions do  come  into  play.  If,  for  example, 
an  import  quota  is  proposed  where  there 
was  none  in  the  first  place,  or  where  a 
rate  higher  than  the  1 934  duty  is  recom- 
mended, new  ground  is  broken,  and  more 
than  a  reservation  is  invoked. 

It  would  be  necessary  in  such  instances 
to  recognize  the  President's  authority  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  Modification 
of  the  tariff  beyond  rctstoration  of  a  pre- 
vious cut  and  the  imposition  of  import 
quotas  where  none  previously  existed,  do 
affect  foreign  relations.  These  are.  of 
course,  also  of  concern  to  Congress,  but 
the  Constitution  vest^.  the  power  to  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  in  the  presidency. 
The  President  also  Is  directly  concerned 
with  the  national  security  in  his  capacity 
as  Commander  in  Cnief  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

However,  in  recognizing  the  interest  of 
the  President  in  the  tariff  and  foreign 
trade  because  of  the  8<;ope  of  the  general 
executive  powers  mentioned,  it  does  not 
follow  that  these  powers  blank  out  those 
of  Congress,  which  are  specific  and  in 
fact  are  expressly  cut  out  from  the  scope 
of  the  more  general  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, such  as  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  vested  in  Congress.  In  other 
words,  the  Coiutituticm-makers  said  in 
effect:  "While  we  vest  in  the  President 
the  power  to  conduct  :forelgn  affairs,  we 
now  remove  specific  parts  of  this  func- 
tion and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress; namely,  the  tariff  and  the  regula- 
tion of  foreign  commerce":  and  the  same 
with  respect  to  any  ether  general  au- 
thority of  the  executivt-  that  might  over- 
lap with  these  specific  functions  of  the 
Congress. 

Also  the  President's  constitutional 
power  to  conduct  fon^ign  affairs  does 
not  change  the  rights  reserved  under 
the  escape  clause  to  withdraw  conces- 
sions when  serious  irvJuiy  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Extension 
Act  of  1951  which  adopted  the  statutory 
escape  clause  says: 

No  reduction  In  any  rate  of  duty,  •  •  • 
or  other  concession  hereaJ  ter  proclaimed  un- 
der section  360  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  shall  be  permlited  to  continue  in 
effect  when  the  product  on  which  the  con- 
cession has  been  granted  is,  as  a  result,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  •  •  • 
such  concession,  being  imported  Into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  •  •  • 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry. 

A  proper  division  of  powers  under  the 
escape  clause  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  would  require  rendering 
unto  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's  and  no 
more. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition  it  fol- 
lows that — 

First.  The  Tariff  Cocomission  findings 
should  be  final  and  binding  tipon  the 
President  if  the  recommendaUon  of  the 


Commission  did  not  call  for  more  than 
restoration  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  tariff 
rate  previously  reduced  or  did  not  other- 
wise propose  any  restriction  greater 
than  had  been  effective  before  the  con- 
cession. 

nils  would  recognize  the  original 
reservational  character  of  the  escape 
clause,  that  is,  action  under  the  clause 
could  only  be  construed  as  a  remedial 
step  to  correct  an  error  or  some  unfore- 
seen development. 

If  other  countries  should  protest  our 
withdrawal  of  a  concession,  compensa- 
tory concessions  might  be  negotiated 
with  them;  provided  (a)  that  reciprocal 
concessions  were  in  fact  obtained  in  re- 
turn for  our  concession  when  the  trade 
agreement  was  negotiated;  (b)  that  any 
such  concessions  have  not  been  nullified 
by  the  other  countries  through  imposi- 
tion of  other  restrictions,  such  as  import 
licenses,  quotas,  and  so  forth;  and  (c) 
that  other  products  suitable  for  com- 
pensatory concessions  can  be  found 
without  subjecting  them  in  turn  to 
injury. 

Second.  If  the  Tariff  Commission's 
recommendation  should  call  for  a  duty 
higher  than  the  rate  of  1934  or  its  ad 
valorem  equivalent  today,  or  an  import 
quota  or  other  customs  treatment  more 
restrictive  than  was  in  effect  before  a 
trade  agreement  concession  was  granted 
on  the  product,  the  President's  right  to 
reject  such  a  reconunendation  if  he 
found  it  objectionable  in  the  field  of  his 
jurisdiction,  should  be  recognized. 

If  under  these  circumstances  the 
President  undertook  to  reject  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
interfere  with  his  power  to  conduct  for- 
eign affairs  he  must  find  as  a  fact  and 
certify  that  promulgation  of  the  recom- 
mendation would  disrupt  friendly  rela- 
tions with  specified  countries  because  of 
specified  results  of  a  duty  increase  or 
the  imposition  of  an  import  quota.  No 
mere  assertions  that  such  results  would 
follow  would  be  sufficient.  Convincing 
evidence  must  be  cited,  showing  the  ad- 
verse effects  that  would  befall  the 
economy  of  the  principal  supplying 
countries  if  our  imports  of  the  product 
in  question  were  limited  as  proposed  by 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

For  example,  the  President  might  be 
called  upon  to  show  (a)  that  the  prod- 
uct in  question  represents  an  appreciable 
segment  of  the  economy  of  one  or  more 
of  the  coimtries  shipping  it  to  us;  (b) 
that  exports  of  the  product  represent 
an  important  part  of  the  output  of  the 
product  in  one  or  more  of  the  producing 
countries;  and  (c)  that  exports  to  the 
United  States  account  tor  a  large  part 
of  total  exports  of  the  product. 

With  respect  to  the  domain  of  the 
national  security  as  it  might  be  affected 
by  escape  clause  restrictions,  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  circumstances  set  forth 
under  paragraph  second,  immediately 
above,  might  reject  a  reccHnmendation 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  if  he  found 
that  its  promulgation  would  prevent  the 
United  States  tnm.  obtaining  a  quantity  • 
of  the  product  in  question  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  premier  military 
defense  of  the  country.  Again,  within 
the  lln[ilts  of  national  security  regula- 


tions, the  President  must  do  more  than 
merely  assert  a  conclusion.  He  must 
cite  substantiating  evidence  to  sustain 
such  conclusion. 

Should  the  President  not  find  the 
Commission's  recommendation  objec- 
tionable on  one  or  both  of  these  two 
counts — under  the  conditions  set  forth 
under  paragraph  second  above — he 
would  proclaim  the  Tariff  Conunission's 
recommendation  unmodified  and  within 
the  time  limit  set  by  Congress. 

If  these  guidelines  were  followed  most, 
if  not  all,  the  objections  that  have  been 
lodged  against  the  escape  clause  admin- 
istration during  the  past  10  years  would 
be  overcome.  The  President  would  re- 
frain from  entering  the  domains  of  Con- 
gress as  represented  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  rejecting  the  Commission  s 
recommendations  and  would  not  cite 
considerations  of  the  domestic  economy, 
consumer  interest,  export  promotion, 
and  similar  elements,  including  eco- 
nomic speculations,  that  do  not,  in  the 
field  of  tariffs  and  trade,  pertain  to  his 
office,  but  are  strictly  In  the  jurisdiction 
of  Congress  and  in  fact  have  not  l>een 
delegated,  if  indeed  they  could  be. 

The  escape  clause  would  be  restored 
to  its  original  and  logical  concept  and 
the  province  or  jurisdiction  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  President  would  be 
recognized  and  respected,  and  that  is  as 
it  should  be. 

Past  II:  Escafz  Clausk  Assttranczs  and  In- 

TEBPRXTATIONS  BT  ThKEZ  PUEStOENTS,  THKXK 

Secretarixs  of  State,  and  Othes  Oiticiaia 

or  THE  GOVEENMENT  Fbom  1934  TO  1958 A 

Pastial  Review  or  Heabimgs  Bztoks  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Wats  and  Means  Committee  on  Teaob 
Agreements  Legislation 

prxsidennal  assueancbs  sincb  1934  on  in- 
jxtrt  and  on  the  escape  clause 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  first  passed 
in  1934.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  then 
President.  In  his  message  to  Congress  rec- 
ommending the  trade  agreements  legisla- 
tion, he  said: 

"The  exercise  of  the  authority  which  X 
propose  must  be  carefully  weighed  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  information  so  as  to  give 
assurance  that  no  sound  and  important 
American  Interest  wlU  be  Injuriously  dis- 
turbed. The  adjustment  of  our  foreign- 
trade  relations  miist  rest  on  the  premise  of 
undertaking  to  benefit  and  not  to  injure 
such  interests." 

On  Jiine  16,  1934,  In  a  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Buck,  of  California.  President 
Roosevelt  again  expressed  himself  in  a  man- 
ner reassuring  to  domestic  Industry: 

"I  am  somewhat  surprised  and  a  little 
amused  at  the  fears  you  say  have  been 
aroused  In  California  because  of  the  enact- 
ment and  possible  administration  of  the 
Reciprocal  lYade  Agreements  Act.  Certainly 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  administration 
to  sacrifice  the  farmers  and  fruitgrowers 
of  California  in  the  pvu'suit  of  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  foreign  markets,  as  published 
reports  would  make  believe.  I  trust  that 
no  Californlan  wlU  have  any  concern  or 
fear  that  anything  damaging  to  the  fruit- 
growers of  that  State  or  of  any  other  State 
will  result  from  this  legislation." 

These  quotations  show  the  early  concern 
over  import  injury.  The  statements  were 
clear  and  without  evasion.  Let  us  see  what 
subsequent  expressions  reflect. 

President  Harry  8.  Triiman  wrote  as  foUows 
in  a  letter  to  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rat- 
BUSN,  May  25.  1945.  This  was  on  the  occa- 
sion  of   a   proposed   renewal   of  the  Trade 
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A«r«emenU  Act  with  authority  for  further 
60-peroent  tariff  reductions: 

"I  h»Te  had  drawn  to  my  attention  state- 
menta  to  the  effect  that  thla  Increased  au- 
thority might  be  ueed  In  auch  a  way  as  to 
endanger  or  'trade  out'  segments  of  Ameri- 
can Industry,  American  agrlcultiire.  or 
American  labcnr.  No  such  action  was  taken 
under  President  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  HiUl, 
and  no  such  action  will  take  place  under  my 
Presidency." 

This  shows  conscious  continuity  frcwn  one 
administration  to  the  next.  I.e.,  from  the 
Roosevelt  administration  Xi  that  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man. 

Again,  President  Truman,  on  March  1, 
1S48.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Congress  call- 
ing for  another  3-ycar  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.     In  this  letter  he  said : 

"Furthermore,  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
serious  harm  to  any  domestic  pro- 
ducer. •   •   • 

"1  assured  the  Congress,  when  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  was  extended  In 
1945,  that  domestic  producers  would  be  safe- 
guarded In  the  process  of  expanding  trade. 
That  commitment  has  been  kept.  It  will 
continue  to  be  kept.  •  •  •  Finally,  each 
agreement  will  continue  to  Include  a  clause 
wMch  will  permit  withdrawal  or  modifica- 
tion of  concessions  If ,  as  a  result  of  imfore- 
seen  developments  and  of  the  concessions, 
Imports  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  Injury  to  domestic 
producers."  (Testimony  before  Subcommit- 
tee on  Tariffs  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  trade 
agreements  program.  May  1948,  p.  5.) 

The  third  President  since  1934,  Mr.  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  expressed  himself  as  follows 
In  a  letter  to  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Maktin,  Jr., 
on  the  occasion  of  House  action  on  H.R.  1, 
February  18. 1955: 

"No  American  Industry  will  be  placed  In 
Jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  this  meas- 
ure. Were  we  to  do  so,  we  would  under- 
mine the  Ideal  for  which  we  have  made  so 
many  sacrifices  and  are  doing  so  much 
throughout  the  world  to  preserve." 

In  an  address  before  the  Associated  Press 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  on  April  26  of  the 
same  year  Mr.  Elsenhower  spoke  as  follows: 

"Reductions  In  tariffs  and  other  trade  bar- 
riers both  here  and  abroad  must  be  gradual, 
selective,  reciprocal.  Changes  which  would 
result  In  the  threat  of  serious  Injury  to  in- 
dustry or  general  reduction  In  employment 
would  not  strengthen  the  econcany  of  this 
country  or  the  free  world.  The  trade  meas- 
ures that  I  have  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress were  prepared  In  recognition  of  these 
important  facts." 

President  Elsenhower  In  a  speech  on  the 
"Trade  Agreements  Program,"  printed  by  the 
Department  of  State  as  Conunerclal  Policy 
Series  168  and  alEo  In  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  (April  4,  1958),  said: 

"So  In  order  to  dispel  honest  doubts  about 
the  reciprocal  trade  legislation's  great  value 
to  the  entire  Nation,  we  should  first  hammer 
home  the  fact  that  safeguards  In  the  law 
are  being  strengthened  to  cope  with  uneven 
Impact  of  Import  competition." 

These  expressions  from  Prudent  Elsen- 
hower reaffirm  the  principle,  enunciated  by 
his  two  predecessors,  of  safeguarding  do- 
mestic Industries,  domestic  agriculture  and 
labor  against  serious  Injury  from  Imports. 
In  other  words,  there  has  been  no  change  In 
enunciated    policy    in    this   respect. 

That  this  policy  was  profoundly  sincere 
from  the  outset  was  made  all  the  more  evi- 
dent when  certain  procedures  were  eetab- 
hshed  to  make  sure,  both  beforehand.  I.e., 
previous  to  entry  Into  any  trade  agreement, 
and  afterward.  I.e.,  after  entering  into  any 
such  agreement,  that  no  serious  injury 
would  be  inflicted  on  domestic  Industry. 

By  Executive  Order  8750  dated  June  37, 
1934.    It    was    provided    ttaat   before   a   trade 

agreement  was  entered  into  public  hearings 


must  be  held  by  a  committee  representing 
the  various  Government  departments  hav- 
ing competence  in  the  Held.  This  was  to 
affcntl  aU  Interested  parties  an  opportunity 
to  appear,  to  give  evidence  and  to  be  heard. 
The  evidence  so  gathered  was  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  official  negotiating  teams  rep- 
resenting the  United  SUtcs  in  tariff-cutting 
conferences  with  other  countries.  Presum- 
ably, acting  by  such  guidance,  our  negotia- 
tors would  be  able  to  avoid  Infilction  of  fu- 
ture Injury  on  the  industries  that  would  be 
affected  by  contemplated  tariff  reductions. 
The  committee  became  kno^m  as  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  or  CRI. 

The  avowed  purpose  was  to  avoid  costly 
mlsUkes  by  taking  a  look  before  leaping. 

At  the  same  time  the  early  bilateral  agree- 
ments had  buUt-ln  escape  hatches  of  their 
own.  This  practice  was  formalized  in  the 
standard  escape  clause  Introduced  Initially 
In  the  trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  January 
1943,  and  subsequently  placed  In  all  others. 
This  device  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  remedy  against  injury  from  im- 
ports after  the  fact,  so  to  speak.  I.e.,  after  a 
trade  agreement  had  been  made.  Later  the 
escape  clause  was  also  placed  In  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  signed  in 
Geneva  October  30,  1947. 

In  other  words,  procedurally  elaborate 
trappings  were  provided  for  the  assurance 
of  freedom  from  serious  Injury. 

HKAKINOS  IN  1934  BKrOKZ  HOUSX  C01tlfTrTE« 
ON  WATS  AND  MKANS  MASKING  THS  INITIAI, 
STXP   IN  TSAOK   ACRKZliXNTS   LXCISLATION 

The  policy  against  causing  Injury  to  do- 
mestic industries  through  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  was  given  expression  in  the 
first  Presidential  message  to  Congress  rec- 
ommending adoption  of  the  program. 

President  Roosevelt  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, recommending  enactment  of  trade  leg- 
islation, said  In  part: 

"The  exercise  of  the  authority  I  propose 
must  be  carefully  weighed  In  the  light  of 
the  latest  information  there  is  to  give  assur- 
ance that  no  sound  and  important  American 
Industry  will  be  Injuriously  disturbed.  The 
adjustment  of  foreign  trade  relations  must 
rest  on  the  premise  of  undertaking  to  bene- 
fit and  not  to  Injure  such  Interests." 
(Quoted  p.  458.  hearings  on  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  before  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  March  8-14,  1934.) 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  the  first 
witness  In  the  hearings  just  cited.  I.e.,  the 
first  one  held  by  Congress  on  the  subject, 
said: 

"But  In  any  event,  whatever  our  Govern- 
ment may  do  in  negotiating  reciprocal  trade 
arrangements.  It  will  first  see  to  it  that  they 
are  mutually  profitable  and  that  they  are  not 
negotiated  in  a  way  that  would  result  In  In- 
jury or  hurt  to  our  own  country."  (Hear- 
ings, Ways  and  Means  Committee,  March 
1934,  on  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  p.  33.) 

Again,  on  page  34  of  the  same  hearings  he 
repeated  the  same  assurance,  several  times. 
At  one  place  he  said: 

"But  our  purpose  Is  to  make  a  beginning 
by  picking  out  one  item  very  carefully  here, 
another  commodity  over  there  very  carefully, 
which,  as  Is  said,  can  be  made  the  basis  of 
an  Interchange  In  a  mutually  profitable  way, 
so  that  instead  of  anybody  being  Injured,  the 
American  people  would  be  helped." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Francis  B. 
Sayre  In  the  same  hearings  (p.  342)  gave  the 
same  assurance: 

"We  are  proposing  something  that  •  •  • 
while  enhancing  general  prosperity  Is  not 
going  to  be  unduly  injiclous  to  any  Individ- 
ual Industry." 

On  page  844,  he  continued : 

"I  want  the  American  people  and  the 
American  public  cared  for  •  •  •  the  State 
Department  has  that  matter  in  very  careful 
consideration  and  la  trying  to  see  whether  It 

iB  possible  to  work  out  some  kind  of  an 


arrangement  which  will  not  prove  injxirloua 
to  American  producers,  through  seasonal  or 
other  kinds  of  arrangements." 

On  page  345,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
•  member  of  the  committee,  he  repeated  bis 
assurance: 

"The  SUte  Department  exists,  in  my  con- 
ception, to  promote  American  interests,  not 
to  injure  them." 

Chairman  Doughton  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  spoke  as  follows  (hear- 
ings, p.  489) : 

"The  impression  seems  to  be  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the  var- 
ious agencies  he  can  call  to  his  assistance, 
would  just  go  in  and  barter  away,  some  say, 
or  as  some  others  say.  obliterate  American 
industry. 

"Now,  do  you  not  have  confidence  enough, 
and  are  we  not  all  justified  In  having  con- 
fidence enough  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  agencies  at  his  com- 
mand, to  work  out  this  legislation,  if  this 
legislation  (trade  agreemenU  bill)  U  passed, 
without  Injury  to  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can |}eople  and  American  liMlustry?" 

BKASINOS  IN  1*34  SKFOBX  THB  SKNATB  mfAMCS 
COmcITTKK  ON  THS  TSAOX  ACaKXMKNTS  Pao- 
OaAM 

Secretary  Hull  repeated  his  assiirancce 
about  care  against  injury  to  American 
Industry : 

"That  Is  the  point  I  make  about  it,  and 
the  last  thing  that  the  President  would  want 
to  do  would  be  to  Injure  buslnees"  (p.  16. 
hearings.  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements,  AprU,  May 
1934). 

In  the  same  hearings  Secretary  Hull  said 

(p.  23): 

"If  you  want  to  reject  this  proposal,  on 
the  speculative  posslbUity  that  somebody 
win  purposely  injure  another,  why,  of  course; 
that  is  not  for  me  to  comment  on." 

Mr.  Sayre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  bad 
this  to  say  In  an  exchange  with  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  (p.  72) : 

"I  am  not  for  eliminating  tariffs,  as  I  Mdd 
at  the  very  outset.  We  have  got  to  stand  on 
our  feet  here  as  reasonable  men.  I  know  it 
is  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  present 
President,  nor  of  any  member  of  the  admin* 
istratlon.  to  go  out  and  wreck  Industrie*.  X 
think  it  is  perfectly  chimerleal  to  suppoe* 
that  the  President,  or  anyone  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  under  the  authority 
which  we  hope  you  gentlemen  will  give  us 
under  this  bill,  is  going  to  set  out  to  wreck 
industries.    Not  for  a  moment." 

On  page  78,  same  hearings  Mr.  Seyre  was 
explicit.    He  said: 

"It  Is  a  proceeding  which  will  mean  find- 
ing bargains  which  will  prove  to  advantage 
to  foreign  trade,  without  undue  injury  to 
American  producers.  Now,  those  responsible 
for  this  program  will  have  •  •  •  a  real  prob- 
lem of  finding  just  how  trade  can  be  ln« 
creased,  without  xmdue  injury  to  American 
producers. 

"I  have  studied  the  problem  enough  my- 
self to  be  convinced  that  we  can  secure  a 
substantial  increase  of  foreign  trade  without 
injury. 


"The  object  is  to  increase  our  exports 
without  increasing  those  kinds  of  import* 
which  will  work  undue  injury  to  Amertean 
domestic  producers." 


IN  1»4S  BBrOSB  TK>  KOOaB  WAT*  AMD 
MKANS   OOMMrrXKB 

Secretary  of  Bute  CocdeU  Hull,  In  testify* 
ing  on  AprU  13.  1943.  on  the  BttenaioD  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  A^^eements  Act  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  re- 
ferred to  the  precautions  taken  to  avoid 
injury  (p.  17,  hearings) : 

"Up  to  this  time,  nobody  ha*  been  ssrlouly 
hurt  in  this  eountoy  by  thee*  raadjustniMiti 

(tariff     reductiona).       Kvery     precautUNi     1* 

provided  In  advance  to  take  care  of  any  un- 
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expected  development  that  might  be  in- 
jurious or  materially  hurtful  to  any  of  our 
industries." 

The  Honorable  Francis  B.  Sayre,  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  appear- 
ing before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
April  15,  1943.  spoke  as  follows  (p.  216, 
Hearings  on  Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Program)  : 

••Now.  otir  object  in  adjusting  tariffs  is  to 
find  ways  and  means  for  securing  conces- 
sions, and  trading  off  for  them  reductions 
In  our  own  tariffs  In  such  a  way  that  we  do 
not  Injure  our  domestic  producers." 

On  page  239  of  the  same  hearings,  Mr. 
Sayre  said : 

••We  consider  thst  our  mandate  Is  only 
the  granting  of  such  concessions  as  can  be 
done  without  Injuring  domestic  producers." 

On  page  230  he  adds : 

"May  I  say  •  •  •  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion does.  In  fact,  gather  the  fscts  and  make 
recommendations  (i.e.,  preceding  a  trade 
agreement)  as  to  such  concessions  on  im- 
ports into  the  United  SUtes  as  it  thinks 
could  safely  be  made  without  injuring  Amer- 
ican domestic  producers.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  isn't  a  matter  of  theory.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  practical,  hardbeaded.  brass-tack 
determination  of,  'Can  we  increase  Ameri- 
can exporU  without  unduly  Injuring  Ameri- 
can producers.'  " 

On  page  245  Mr.  Sayre  said : 

"The  difficulty  has  been  (In  dealing  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa), 
and  will  be,  our  careful  concern  of  American 
producers.  We  run  there  into  various  com- 
petitive goods.  It  is  a  difficult  problem.  We 
are  not  going  to  go  ahead  unless  we  find  a 
way  of  doing  so  without  Injuring  American 
producers." 

Mr.  Lynn  Edmlnster,  Vice  Chairman,  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  same  committee  on  April  16,  1943, 
said   (p.  807)  : 

'•This  is  indlspenssble  [thorough  assembly 
and  analysis  of  facts  I  •  •  •  from  the  stand- 
point of  making  certain  that  the  concessions 
granted  to  other  countries  will  not  result  in 
serlovis  inj\iry  to  the  domestic  producers 
immediately  concerned." 

On  page  313,  Mr.  Edmlnster,  continuing  on 
the  same  subject,  said: 

"And  while  they  Ithe  men  who  work  on 
the  trade  agreements  program]  are  not  in- 
fallible, there  ought  to  be  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  decisions  arrived  at  under  the 
process  •  •  •  described  are  responsible  and 
wise  decisions  in  all  of  the  circumstances. 

"Nevertheless,  there  Is  ample  opportunity, 
under  the  program,  to  deal  with  situations 
not  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations 
and  to  remedy  any  mistakes  that  may  be 
made." 

HKAantO*  Df  IS4S  BZrOKI  TRX  BOTTSX  WATS  AND 
MEAN*  COMMrrrxX,  APBIL  AND  MAT   1*«S 

Mr.  William  L.  Clajrton,  newly  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  testified  In  place 
of  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr..  Secretary  of 
SUte.  The  latter  said  of  Mr.  Clayton  (p.  11 
of  the  hearings)  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  trade  agreemenU  rested  with  Mr. 
Clayton,  who  was  In  charge  of  the  economic 
division  of  the  Department.  Said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton (hearings,  p.  19) : 

"It  is  imporUnt  that  the  Congress  be  satis- 
fied that  the  machinery  for  the  construction 
of  these  trade  agreements  is  designed  to 
eliminate  every  foreseeable  source  of  error 
and  to  reduce  to  the  absolute  minimum  the 
chance  that  an  agreement  may  work  an  in- 
justice on  some  American  producing  or  con- 
suming group." 

HEARINOS  IN  1S4S  VTWOmX  HOVBX  COMMITm  ON 
WATS  AND  MEAN*  SUBCOMMrrm  ON  TSAOS 
ACKEXMENT8  EXTENSION   «TI.T. 

Mr.  William  L.  Clayton,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary Of  state,   but  in   1948  adviser  to  the 

SecreUry  of  SUte,  under  whom  the  trade 


agreemenU  program  was  administered  for 
several  years,  spoke  as  follows  about  the 
Executive  order  that  conUlned  the  escape 
clause  (hearings,  pp.  416-417) : 

"That  Executive  order  was  issued  as  a  re- 
sult of  and  following  several  conferences 
which  I  had  with  Senators  Vandenberg  and 
Milllkln  In  January  and  February  1947,  just 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  conference  at  Geneva  (the 
conference  that  resulted  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]   •  •   •. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"Part  I  of  the  Executive  order  provides  for 
the  so-called  escape  clause.  That  Is  very 
simple,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  one  that 
is  very  workable  and  very  effective  for  the 
piirpose  for  which  it  was  adopted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  opin- 
ion that  is  a  very  effective  means  of  giving 
relief  to  producers  who  have  been  Injured  or 
who  are  able  to  show  that  they  are  seriously 
threatened  with  injury." 

With  respect  to  diplomatic  considerations 
that  might  enter  Into  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions, B4r.  Clayton  had  a  very  definite 
opinion   (same  bearings,  p.  437)  : 

"There  Is  just  one  final  ix>lnt  that  I  would 
like  to  make  with  reference  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act,  and  that  Is  that  the 
charge  has  been  made  that  these  agreemenU 
are  often  made,  and  concessions  are  often 
granted,  as  to  our  Import  duties,  for  political 
or  diplomatic  reasons.  I  can  assure  you  gen- 
tlemen that  during  my  stay  In  the  SUte  De- 
partment I  have  known  of  no  single  case  In 
which  that  has  been  done. 

■•We  make  these  agreements  purely  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  In  order  to  try  to  Increase  the 
International  trade  of  the  United  SUtes." 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Brannan,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  also  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  trade  agreemenU  program.  May  6. 
1948,  page  286  of  the  hearings,  said: 

"It  has  been  a  basic  policy  to  avoid  injury 
to  established  domestic  producers,  whether 
Industrial  or  agricultural.  Moreover,  on  the 
basis  of  experience  under  the  program  •  •  • 
there  has  been  worked  out  a  method  for 
dealing  with  cases  of  unforeseen  threat  of 
injury  to  a  domestic  industry.  This  now 
insures  completely  against  the  possibility, 
even  after  making  duty  reductions  only  with 
great  caution,  of  a  disruption  of  American 
farm  markete  by  excessive  imporU  of  agricul- 
tural producU.  The  protection  now  takes 
the  form  of  the  so-called  escape  clause." 

HKAKING   IN    1S4B  BETOaX   THK   SENATE  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE,    SAME    SUBJECT.    JUNE    18SS 

Mr.  William  L.  Clayton  was  also  the  leading 
Government  witness  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  In  1948.  His  testimony  was 
given  after  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  had  gone  into  effect.  I.e., 
January  1948.  In  a  formal  sUtement  dis- 
cussing the  precaution  with  which  trade 
agreements  were  negotiated,  Mr.  Clayttm 
(p.  17,  hearings,  June  1,  1948)  said: 

"However,  safeguarding  procedure  does  not 
end  there;  we  also  have  the  escape  clause 
which  permiU  withdrawal  of  any  concession 
which  endangers  a  domestic  industry.  Such 
withdrawal  can  be  imllateral,  if  necessary, 
and  may  occur  in  case  of  threatened  as  well 
as  actual  Injury  if  ImporU  imder  a  concession 
increase  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  clrcum- 
sUnces.  Designed  to  be  operated  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  reporting  directly  to  the 
President,  it  offers  a  prompt  and  s\ire  remedy 
alwajrs  available  when  needed." 

On  pages  23-34  of  the  same  hearings  ap- 
pears the  following  inUrchange  between  the 
chairman  and  Mr.  Clayton : 

"The  Chaixman.  Has  not  the  President 
said  that  there  would  be  no  injury  to  Ameri- 
can Industry? 

"Mr.  Ci^TTON.  He  has  said  that  If  It  is 
Shown  that  any  concession  does  Injury  to  any 


American  producer  at  threatens  injury,  there 
is  a  way  by  which  that  producer  can  get 
redress. 

"The  Craikman.  Did  he  not  give  affirma- 
tive assurance  and  did  not  the  State  Depart- 
ment give  affirmative  assurance  in  hearings 
which  have  been  held  on  this  subject  that  no 
American  Industry  would  be  Injured? 

"Mr.  Clatton.  That  Is  right,  and  we  put 
In  the  escape  clause  to  make  sure  that  was 
carried  out. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Chairman.  If  you  cannot  determine 
that  (i.e..  Injury,  prior  to  a  trade  agree- 
ment) ,  Mr.  Clayton,  why  make  an  agree- 
ment? Why,  after  promising  that  no  Indus- 
try will  be  injured,  do  you  speculate  with 
your  promise? 

"Mr.  Clatton.  We  don't  speculate,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  put  in  an  absolute  condition 
which  will  guarantee  the  performance  of  that 
promise,  which  Is  the  escape  clause." 

Another  Interchange  on  the  same  subject 
may  be  found  on  page  31  of  the  hearings: 

"The  Chairman.  The  SUte  Department 
and  the  President  have  assured  domestic  in- 
dustry against  Injury  as  a  result  of  these 
agreements.  You  are  changing  that  under 
your  latest  sUtemenU  here,  that  we  shall 
assure  American  Industry  against  Injury  ex- 
cept as  to  certain  calculated  risks. 

"Mr.  Clatton.  No,  sir.  The  only  possible 
way  that  we  can  Insure,  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  Insure,  that  the  administration 
can  Insure  domestic  producers  they  would 
not  be  Injured  by  action  taken  under  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  is  through 
the  operation  of  the  escape  clause,  unless  you 
want  to  say  we  are  going  to  make  tariffs  aoo 
or  300  percent  of  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity." 

On  page  33  of  the  same  hearings  Mr.  Clay- 
ton said: 

"If  under  the  Executive  (»tler  of  February 
25,  1947  (esUblishing  the  escape  clause),  an 
American  producer  makes  out  a  good  case  for 
his  complaint  that  he  is  being  injured  or 
threatened  with  aolous  injury  and  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  could  so  find.  I  think  the 
President  must  give  relief,  regardless  of 
what  may  happen  in  the  agreement." 

Then  again  on  page  33,  the  interchange  t* 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Clatton.  TTie  point  is,  8enat<x',  and 
I  go  back  to  it  and  I  contend  that  I  am 
right,  that  under  this  Executive  order  of 
Febrtiary  35,  1947,  relief  has  to  be  given  and 
will  be  given  to  an  American  producer  who 
makes  out  a  good  case. 

"The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  what  the 
repercussion  might  be? 

"Mr.  Clatton.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  it  will." 

On  page  40  Mr.  Clayton,  in  answer  to  the 
chairman's  ccnxunent  on  the  consequences 
of  failure  to  safeguard  domestic  Industry, 
says: 

"I  think  that  movement  Into  action 
promptly  under  the  escape  clause  to  correct 
any  bad  Judgment  that  has  been  made  and 
prompt  action  will  be  taken." 

On  page  52,  remarking  upon  the  dllBculty 
of  finding  the  peril  point  Mr.  Clayton  re- 
plied to  the  chairman: 

"We  don't  profess  to  have  any  sure  way  of 
finding  it  (l.e.,  the  point  below  which  a  duty 
could  not  be  cut  without  causing  injury), 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  don't  attempt  to  find  it 
with  absolute  certainty,  because  we  know  we 
can't.  But  what  we  do  say  is  that  if  these 
are  those  cases  where  we  take  some  calcu- 
lated risks  in  order  to  achieve  an  overall 
desideratum,  and  we  find  we  are  wrong,  we 
have  a  protection  here  In  the  escape  cUuse, 
so  the  mistake,  if  It  occurs,  can  t>e  corrected." 

On  page  477,  In  response  to  i4>iM^ehen- 
sion  expressed  by  a  committee  member,  Mr. 
Clayton  replied: 

"Of  course,  we  alwasrs  have  the  escape 
clause  if  It  sbould  develop  that  these  com- 
panies are  being  seriously  endangered   by 
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faUlng  dexnand,  coincidental  with  big  Im- 
ports from  abroad.  ThB  escape  clause  la 
always  a  means  of  taking  care  of  tbat." 

Tbe  Chairman  of  the  US.  Tariff  Commls- 
alon,  Mr.  Oscar  B.  Ryder,  also  testified  be- 
fore the  Soiate  Finance  Committee  In  1948. 
He  tesUfled  on  June  2  and  his  testimony  be- 
gins on  page  107  of  the  hearings  on  "Ex- 
tending Authority  to  Negotiate  Trade  Agree- 
ments." On  page  122  these  questions  and 
answers  were  exchanged: 

"Mr.  Rtdek.  If  In  my  Judgment  the  prob- 
ability were  strong  that  a  reduction  of  30 
percent  would  result  In  serlovis  Injury  to  an 
Important  domestic  Industry,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  vote  against  going  that  far. 

"The  CHAntMAN  (Senator  Millikin).  Tou 
would  not  trade  that  against  an  export  ad- 
vantage? 

"Mr.  Rtdsb.  No;  I  would  not  be  inclined 
to  do  so." 

On  page  133  Mr.  Ryder  spoke  of  the  escape 
clause  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Rtdex.  I  had  something  to  do  with 
the  d-aftlng  of  the  ercape  clause  as  it  was 
originally  drafted,  and  put  in  the  Mexican 
agreement.  It  was  drafted  because  of  the 
very  obvious  difficulty  of  foreseeing  what 
would  be  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  •  •   • 

"Manifestly,  what  looked  safe  then  now 
might  in  conditions  after  the  war  be  en- 
tirely unsafe.  So  in  solving  that  problem, 
we  hit  upon,  at  my  suggestion,  the  present 
escape  clause  which  1b  written  Into  the  Mexi- 
can agreement." 

HKAKIMCS  at  less  BKTOKZ  TKX  SZIfATX  riKANCK 
COMl«TTEK  OM  TaAOK  AGKZKMKMTS  KXTEM- 
BION,  MAICH  1965 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  testified  before 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  question  of 
the  escape  clause  arose.  Questions  and 
answers  were  as  follows  (hearings,  pp. 
1256-60) : 

"Senator  MnxiKiN.  I  would  like  to  ark  the 
Secretory:  Does  he  believe  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  which  state  that 
there  should  be  no  serious  injury  to  domestic 
Industry? 

"Secretary  Dmxxa.  I  don't  know  that  one 
could  take  that  as  an  absolute  criterion. 
Certainly  it  Is  a  very  important  one. 

"Senator  Miujkin.  The  law  says  that. 
That  Is  what  the  law  says. 

"Secretary  Uxtllss.  You  asked.  I  thought, 
my  opinion  as  to  whether  you  could  take  as 
an  absolute  criterion  the  rule  that  there 
should  be  no  imports  if  they  Involve  injury 
to  American  Industry.  I  wouldn't  be  able 
to  agree  with  that. 

•  •  •  •    '-  • 

"Senator  Muxxxim.  May  I  read  the  provi- 
sion from  the  law.  I  am  reading  from  sec- 
tion 0(a)  of  the  existing  law: 

"  'No  reduction  In  any  rate  of  duty  •  •  • 
or  other  concessions  •  •  •  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  effect  when  the  prod- 
uct on  which  the  concession  has  been 
granted  Is,  as  a  result  *  *  *  of  the  duty  or 
other  customs  treatment  reflecting  such  con- 
cession being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  Increased  quantities  *  *  *  aa  to  cause 
or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
Industry  producing  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive products.' 

"I  don't  know  of  any  exception  to  that 
provision.  The  provision  itself  seems  very 
clear  to  me. 

"Secretary  Dullkb.  That  Is  the  ao-called 
escape  clause  you  are  reading  there. 

"Senator  MnxiKnr.  Yea.  •   •   • 

"Secretary  Dmxzs.  I  would  agree  with 
that.  Perhaps  I  mlsxmderstood  your  earlier 
question.  Could  we  operate  this  law  with- 
out injury  to  American  Industry?  I  dont 
believe  we  can  operate  this  law  without  some 
Injury  to  some  American  industries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Senator  Mnxncnr.  I  think  that  is  the 
lieart  of  the  criticism  of  this  Uw,  that  it  is 


believed  that  we  can  injur*  American  pro- 
ducers If,  for  some  International  purposes, 
it  will  better  our  foreign  relations,  or  we 
think  It  will  better  our  foreign  relations,  and 
I  wonder  what  th*  authority  for  that  atti- 
tude is. 

"Secretary  Dmxas.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  so-called  escape  clause  Is  not  de- 
signed to  protect  from  Injury  every  particular 
element  in  American  industry.  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  some  question  about 
amending  it  so  as  to  make  it  read  that  way. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Senator  Millocin.  The  law  says— it  refers 

to  goods  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities  ■  *  *  as 
to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  Industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products. 

"Secretary  Dullis.  I  think  that  Is  inter- 
preted, sir — I  am  not  a  great  expert  on  these 
matters — to  mean  injury  to  an  Industry  as 
a  whole  and  not  necessarily  injury  to  every 
particular  concert!  In  that  business. 

"Senator  Millikin.  I  think  the  result  of 
that,  Mr.  Secretary,  Is  that  if  you  are  a  small 
fellow  making  one  product  and  are  injured. 
It  might  apply  to  him.  but  If  you  are  a  large 
fellow  making  several  products,  making 
money  on  the  whole,  it  might  not  apply  to 
that  part  of  his  business  because  he  is  mak- 
ing money  on  the  whole  business.   •   •   • 

"Secretary  Dulles.  I  do  recognize  that  the 
competition,  whether  It  Is  domestic  or  for- 
eign, does  Injury,  and  It  injures,  first,  the 
weaker  and  less  economical  units  in  an 
industry. 

"Senator  Millikin.  Yes. 

"Secretary  Dulles.  That  is  Just  a  law  of 
economic  life.  I  dont  believe  we  can  get 
away  from  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Secretary  Dullxs.  •  •  •  I  do  not  think 
you  can  have  imports  without  some  damage, 
and  if  your  rule  is  that  you  will  not  have 
imports  or  tariff  reductions  or  sustain  them 
If  there  Is  damage  to  anybody,  then  I  think 
it  becomes  automatically  unworkable. 

'"Senator  Millucin.  I  invite  the  Secretary's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  doesnt  say 
that. 

"Secretary  Dulles.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my 
interpretation  of  the  law.  All  I  can  say  is 
if  the  law  means  what  the  Senator  suggests 
that  It  means,  then  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
President  will  carry  It  out,  because  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  most  law-abiding  person  I 
know  of. 

"Senator  MnxiKUf.  That  raises  a  question: 
What  does  the  law  say?  The  law  says  that 
no  business  shall  be  injured,  and  I  assume 
the  President  will  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Senator   Millikin.  Let's   assume   a   case. 

Let's  assume  that  an  Industry,  generally 
speaking,  is  seriously  injured. 

"Do  you  believe  that  under  some  interna- 
tional circumstances  the  Injury  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  take  place? 

"Secretary  Duuxs.  I  do  not  believe  that 
under  those  circumstances,  that  under  the 
law.  the  President  would  have  discretion  to 
commit  the  serious  injury  to  an  Industry, 
as  a  whole. 

"Senator  Mnxncnv.  I  mean  a  particular 
industry  In  a  particular  line  of  business. 

"Secretary  Dnixxs.  Yee. 

"If  there  was  an  Industry  as  a  whole  •  •  • 
I  think  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
President  not  to  tiJce  action.  •   •  • 

"If  there  was  a  minor  injury,  or  if  it  only 
related  to  small  segments  of  the  Industry, 
then  I  think  the  law  does  not  prohibit  the 
action. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Senator  Millikin.  What  I  am  driving  at: 
Let's  assume  serious  Injury—^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Secretary  Dttixss.  All  right. 


"Senator  Millxkin.  Under  that  kind  of  a 
ease,  would  the  President  have  the  power, 
or  anybody  have  the  power,  to  disregard  the 
injury  if  oontinulng  thst  injury  will  serve 
our  international  purposes? 

"Secretary  Drn.i.m.  I  think  that  under  the 
drciunstances  the  President  would  take  ac- 
tion of  some  kind  to  remedy  the  injury,  if  in 
his  Judgment  serious  injury  existed." 

With  resi>«ct  to  the  importance  attached 
by  8ecretai7  Dulles  to  an  "Industry  as  a 
whole"  being  injured  before  the  escape  clauxs 
could  be  Invoked,  It  may  be  recalled  that  he 
ea!d  there  was  "some  question  about  amend- 
ing It  (the  law)  so  ss  to  make  It  read  that 
way"  (I.e.,  segments  or  elements  of  an  in- 
dustry rather  than  an  Industry  as  a  whole). 

This  was  done  with  the  very  bill  about 
which  the  Secretary  was  then  testifyinir.  In 
other  words,  the  law  was  amended  to  make  It 
clear  that  injury  need  not  extend  to  a  whole 
industry  In  order  that  relief  might  be  had 
under  the  escape  clauee  (sec.  6(b),  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955). 

On  page  2dG2  of  the  1955  hearings,  exten- 
sively quoted  from  hereinabove,  Secretary 
Dulles  responded  to  the  cttalnnan  of  th* 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  Btko.  saying: 

"Secretary  Dulles.  In  other  words,  we  have 
gotten  the  agreement  of  all  the  countries  to 
the  effect  that  when  we  give  them  a  tariff 
concession  we  can  always  get  out  of  It 
through  the  operation  of  the  escape  clause; 
we  have  made  the  escape  clause  a  multi- 
lateral undertaking  Instead  of  Just  a  uni- 
lateral undertaking." 

On  page  2079  Mr.  Dulles  expressed  himself 
on  the  position  of  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  escape  clause: 

"Senator  Malonx.  The  President  •  •  • 
has  the  full  authority  as  far  as  the  escape 
clau^'e  la  concerned,  regardless  of  what  th* 
Tariff  Commission  or  any  other  agency  that 
you  might  consult  might  say.  He  Is  th*  sol* 
Judge  as  to  whether  the  escape  clause  Is  to 
be  Invoked  or  not;  is  he  not? 

"Secretary  Dttllzs.  Yes,  sir. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Senator  Malons.  These  ars  Important 
points  because  we  have  been  led  to  belisv* 
through  various  comments  and  statements 
made  by  witnesses  and^  others,  over  a  period 
of  years,  that  there  is  always  a  sur*  way  out, 
that  nobody  would  be  injured. 

"But  the  President  Is  th*  judg*  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  good  done  the  entire  eountrf 
for  the  improvement  of  foreign  relations,  or 
for  the  improvement  of  relations  between 
industries  in  this  country,  Justlfiss  Invoking 
the  escape  clause  or  th*  peril  point,  ragard- 
less  of  what  the  Tariff  Commission  says. 

"Secretary  Dxtllxs.  Yes." 

RSARiNos  nr  less  siroas  rtn  ssnsti  miAticm 
coMnrrm  oh  TaAoc  umwntwim  act  ex- 
tension, JUNX  ItSS 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  was 
the  principal  spokesman  for  th*  sancutlv* 
branch  before  the  congressional  commltte*  in 
1958  when  the  trade  agreements  program  was 
once  mors  considered  for  eztsnalon.  Tha 
policy  of  no  serious  Injury  to  domestlo  In- 
dustry was  continued,  ss  a  few  quotations 
from  the  testimony  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  demonstrate. 

On  page  81  of  the  1958  hearings  Mr.  Weeks 
in  his  written  statement  said : 

"It  is  i>roposed  not  only  that  tb*  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  procedures  and  safe- 
guards for  American  industry  and  labor  In 
the  present  law  be  continued,  but  also  that 
the  safeguards  be  strengthened. 

On  page  82  the  Secretary  ot  Oammcre* 
elaborated  as  follows: 

"There  are  two  broad  types  of  problems 
against  which  ws  ail  agree  safeguards  ar* 
needed.  The  first  is  the  possibility  of  serious 
injury  to  individuals  or  segments  of  indus- 
tries. This  is  the  problem  of  oommerdal 
Injury. 
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"Our  safeguards  against  oommerdal  In- 
jury ar*  of  two  kinds.  On*,  th*  p«rU  point 
procedure  is  daslgnsd  to  •  •  •  avoid  making 
tariff  nonr—slons  which  will  thrsatan  com- 
mercial Injury.  The  other  is  a  remedial  pro- 
vision—th*  **oap*  olSMS*  designed  to  glv* 
individual  firms  and  Industries  a  prooedui* 
for  seeking  a  remedy  where  oonoeastons  do,  as 
a  result  of  unfores**n  drcumstancas,  create 
such  injury." 

In  a  r*f  *r*no*  to  th*  Curopean  Eoonomie 
Community  (Common  Markat)  the  Secretary 
of  Commero*  spoks  of  nsgotiating  tariff  re- 
ductions with  it.  On  page  88  of  the  hearings 
heobssrred: 

"When  these  rates  (Cooomon  Market 
tariffs)  are  known,  we  in  this  country  will 
have  to  work  out  our  list  of  possible  United 
SUtcs  conoessions  painstakingly  and  care- 
fully, to  insure  that  we  screen  out  any  which 
might  threaten  serious  Injury  to  any  United 
SUtes  Industry." 

On  page  88.  he  added: 

"A  Secretary  of  Commere*.  if  he  is  to  do  an 
honest  Job,  must  do  what  he  can  to  provide 
protection  both  for  the  company  and  the 
worker  who  make  products  for  export  and  the 
company  and  the  worker  who  compete  with 
the  foreign  producer." 

On  page  181  an  exchange  took  place  be- 
tw**n  Senator  Lono,  of  Louisiana,  and  th* 
Secretary  of  Commerce: 

"Senator  Lono.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
where  you  have  got  a  domestic  industry  that 
U  having  a  very  hard  'ime  of  it.  and  it  is  get- 
ting the  worst  of  it.  •  •  •  perhaps  we  should 
give  more  protection  thsn  we  are  giving. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Secretary  Wkkks.  I  think  thst  industry 
should  be  protected  against  severe  Injury, 
and  the  President  has  so  stated  in  the  last  4 
or  5  years,  several  times  to  the  Congrass,  in 
letters  to  individuals,  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  see  any  industry  in  Jeopardy  or  severely 
injured." 

On  page  134  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
iterated the  view  so  many  times  expressed  by 
other  officials: 

"I  think  that  if  a  given  Industry  Is  faced 
with  disastrous  competition,  the  admlnistra- 
tion%  program  U  to  see  that  it  Is  not  placed 
in  Jeopardy." 

oriMioHs  or  suppoarcas  or  trs  nADc 

KSMTS  PBOOaAM  ON  nCAfV  CLAUSB 


SOT 

Th*  notion  that  the  escaps  clause  offers  a 
true  remedy  to  domestic  industry  that  is  se- 
rlottsly  Injured  or  threatened  by  imports  has 
persisted  among  those  who  hsve  no  doubt 
been  imjiressed  by  the  Presidential  and  other 
official  assurances  of  the  avaUabUlty  of  a 
remedy. 

Testimony  given  in  various  public  hear- 
ings by  a  varisty  of  nongovernmental  wit- 
nessss  who  support  the  trade  agreements 
program  indicates  how  widespread  the  notion 
has  become. 

The  hearings  before  the  House  Wsys  and 
Means  Committee,  May  8-8.  1948.  on  the 
trade  agreements  program  produced  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  excerpted  from  oral  or 
written  testimony : 

W.  R.  Ogg.  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  (also  a  supporter  of  the  program) 
in  his  statement  said  (p.  253  ff.) : 

"The  reciprocal  trade  program  is  one  of  the 
practical  tools  that  can  be  used  to  promote 
trade  without  unduly  disrupting  our  domes- 
tic  industriee. 


"One  of  the  safeguards  is  the  so-called 
escape  clause,  which  should  be  included  In  all 
trad*  agreements. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  fsvor  a  gradual  reduction  (of  tariffs) 
*  *  *  wher*  it  can  be  done  without  injtiry  to 
our  Interests.  Certainly  w*  would  not  favor 
reducing  a  tariff  that  would  pirt  us  out  of 
business  or  seriously  injur*  domestie  In- 
dustry." 


Chaiies  P.  Taft.  testifying  in  support  of 
the  trad*  prc^ram,  aald  the  following  (pp. 
295  ff.): 

"The  statement  made  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Clay- 
ton on  many  oocaaions  3  years  ago  was  that 
this  program  had  been  and  would  be  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  cause  no  substantial  in- 
jury to  any  American  industry  of  any  im- 
portance." 

Mr.  Russell  Smith,  legislative  secretary, 
National  Farmers  Union,  testified  as  follows 
(p.  308)  : 

"It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  so- 
called  escape  clause  does  not  appear  in 
trade  agreement  legislation.  (This  testi- 
mony was  in  1948.  Escape  clause  legislation 
was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1951.)  From 
the  first,  however,  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram has  been  conducted  with  appreciation 
of  the  need,  not  only  for  preventing  injury 
to  any  industry  in  the  granting  of  reduction 
of  duties,  but  also  for  having  an  escape  of 
some  sort  in  case  unforeseen  developments 
might  cause  injury  to  an  industry  affected 
by  a  concession  granted. 

"Reliance  was  placed  not  only  on  general 
annulment  provisions  but  also  on  specific 
safeguards.  •   •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Experience  with  these  safeguards  indi- 
cated the  need  for  a  more  specific  escape  of 
the  type  now  generally  employed.  The 
language  of  the  present  escape  clause  was 
first  employed  in  the  agreement  concluded 
With  Mexico  in  1948.  *  *  •  Executive  Order 
9833  of  February  25.  1947,  made  It  manda- 
tory that  the  clause  be  included  in  all  future 
agreements." 

Morris  S.  Rosenthal,  president,  Nstlonal 
Council  of  American  Importers,  spoke  In  a 
similar  vein  (p.  325) : 

"Executive  Order  No.  0883  was  issued  •  •  • 
Senators  Vandenberg  and  MUIikin  •  •  • 
participated  in  the  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent, as  did  Under  Secretaries  of  State  Ache- 
son  and  Clayton,  thereby  assuring  the  bi- 
partisan nature  of  the  order.  The  Execu- 
tive order  was  important  in  that  it  provided 
for  an  escape  clause." 

Mr.  Earl  O.  Shreve,  president,  Chamber  of 
(Commerce  of  the  United  States,  also  testified. 
His  testimony  begins  on  page  216  of  the 
1948  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  He  stated  that  th*  chamber's 
policy  was  adopted  in  1940  on  the  subject  of 
Trade  Agreements.  Among  other  things  it 
said  (p. 217) : 

"There  should  be  appropriate  safe- 
guards •  •  •  and  clauses  in  the  agreements 
providing,  in  case  of  unforeseen  develop- 
ments, for  the  modifloation  or  withdrawal  of 
ooncenions.  In  onler  to  prevent  serious  In- 
Jury  to  domestic  producers.  Neither  in  the 
original  form  nor  In  practical  application  by 
reason  of  events  that  ware  not  contemplated 
should  agreements  be  permitted  to  cause  de- 
structive competition  In  American  agricul- 
ture or  industry." 

The  National  Foreign  TVade  Council  was 
represented  at  the  hearings  by  Mr.  William 
8.  Swingle,  ezecutlv*  vice  president.  On 
page  108  of  the  hearings  he  said: 

"Such  an  escape  clause  (referring  to  the 
escape  clause  contained  In  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  TTade)  provides  a 
much  more  realistic  device  for  protecting 
American  industries  from  harmful  competi- 
tion from  foreign  concerns  in  the  Amolcan 
market  than  would  be  afforded  by  *  *  * 
(the  peril  point  then  proposed  by  legisla- 
tion). All  such  investigations  (under  the 
peril  point  procedure)  and  recommendations 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  prior  to  negotia- 
tlon  of  a  trade  agreement  muat  of  necessity 
bs  rather  speculative  in  character,  since  so 
many  varlabls  and  unknown  factors  would 
be  involved  in  such  investigations." 

R.  M.  Holllngshead  Corp.  (pp.  619-«a0  at 
the  hearings) : 

"Adequate  safeguards,  against  misuse  of 
th*  tariff  authority  ar*  contained  in  the  act 
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and  satlsf  sctory  provisions  are  carried  out  in 
administration  of  the  program  to  redress  any 
injury  that  changing  oonditloos  might  inflict 
on  domestic  industry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Escape  clause  In  all  agreements  gives  ade- 
quate protection  to  any  American  industry 
fearful  of  being  harmed:  All  American  in- 
dustries are  assured  that  the  administration 
of  the  act  will  not  harm  them.  They  are 
given  the  opportunity,  upon  being  harmed, 
to  request  immediate  relief." 

Spokesmen  for  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  informed  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows (p.  522  of  the  hearings)  : 

"The  Inclusion  of  so-called  escape  clause 
provided  for  in  the  Executive  order  issued 
February  25,  1947,  by  the  President  guaran- 
tees adequate  protection  to  domestic  indus- 
try against  destructive  competition  from  for- 
eign goods,  with  the  Tariff  Commission  given 
authority  to  administer  this  provision." 

W.  L.  Batt,  former  president  of  SKF  Indus- 
tries, said  (p.  524): 

"We  think  the  safety  measures  provided 
will  insure  against  material  damage  to  Ameri- 
can industry." 

The  vice  president  of  Grace  Lines,  Inc..  said 
(p.  628) : 

"Escape  clauses  and  negotiation  machinery 
give  ample  outlet  for  special  eases." 

WUbur-Ellls  Co..  large  San  Francisoo  im- 
porters, said  much  the  same  (p.  529) : 

"Individually  negotiated  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  give  much-needed  impetus  to  our 
own  import  trade  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  provision  of  escape  clauses,  protect  our 
domestic  economy  and  domestic  producers." 

Mr.  Alger  Hiss,  former  president,  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  tee- 
tlfied  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
June  2,  1948,  on  HJt.  6566  (trade  agree- 
ments extension  bill)  making  a  statement  in 
behalf  of  the  Citlaens'  Committee  for  Re- 
ciprocal World  Trade.  First  he  Inserted  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Gerard  Swope,  former  presi- 
dent. General  Electric  Co..  into  the  record. 

In  Mr.  Swope's  statement  reference  is  made 
to  the  procedures  followed  under  the  trade 
agreements    program.    He    said    (p.    177) : 

"These  procedures  are  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic in  providing  public  hearings  at  which 
Interested  parties  can  present  not  only  their 
facts  but  even  their  fears;  •  •  •  and  in 
making  assurance  douMy  sure  by  providing 
an  'escape  clause'  under  which  relief  is  man- 
datory, after  Tariff  Commission  study  and 
recommendations,  for  even  tbe  threat  of  in- 
Jury  to  a  bona  fide  domestic  interest." 

Here  is  evidence  that  someone  was  suf- 
ficiently misinformed  to  believe  that  the 
remedy  provided  by  the  escape  clause  was 
mandatory.  That  notion  could  only  have 
come  from  State  Department  publicity. 
Presidential  statements  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Hiss,  in  his  own  testimony,  differed 
from  nearly  all  the  oilier  oOcial  witnesses. 
On  page  190  of  the  1948  hearings  is  found 
tbe  following  IntMvhange  between  Mr.  Hiss 
and  Chairman  Millikin  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee: 

"Mr.  Hns.  Senator,  the  Presidential  order 
to  which  you  refer  I  think  relates  to  th* 
escape  clatise  solely,  does  It  not? 

"Hie  CHAzaicAM.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  President's  assurance 
In  pul^c  speeches  and  otherwise  that  the 
operation  erf  this  act  would  not  be  permitted 
to  injure  any  domestic  Industry. 

"Mr.  Hiss.  It  seems  to  me  the  raoord  has 
demonstrated  that  that  is  the  result. 

"Th9  CHAimtsw.  Do  you  accept  that  as 
the  standard? 

"Mt.  Hns.  Senator.  If  you  mean  that  in  no 
ease  would  any  single  American  Industry  be 
in  any  way  injined  by  imports  permitted 
through  a  concwslon,  I  would  not  agree. 
"TlM  Ckaxxman.  Serloua  Injury. 

"Mr.  Hns.  I  would  say  any 

"The  Orat«msw.  You  still  would  not  agreet 
"Mr.  Hisa.  I  stiU  woiUd  not  agrea." 
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Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  srleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  on  his  forthright  statement. 
He  has  always  been  a  champion  of 
American  industry. 

I  represent  a  district  in  southern  Illi- 
nois where  foreign  Imports  have  dis- 
placed hundreds  of  American  workers. 
I  know  what  it  means  when  you  open  up 
the  trade  barriers  and  allow  these  foreign 
Imports  produced  with  cheap  labor  to 
come  in  and  take  the  place  of  products 
produced  by  American  workmen. 

I  again  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  on  his  diligent 
effort  to  try  to  protect  the  American 
worker,  and  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  he  has  made  here. 

Mr.  BAXLETY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  the  fact  that 
we  passed  a  4-year  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress  does  not  end  this  fight. 
So  long  as  I  have  the  pleasure  and  the 
privilege  of  representing  an  Industrial 
State  like  West  Virginia,  so  long  as  I 
continue  to  serve  them  in  the  Congress. 
I  am  going  to  see  to  it.  if  at  all  possible, 
that  the  economy  of  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  is  not  ruined  by  this  kind  of 
policy.  

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  I,  too,  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  comments  and 
observations  he  has  made  this  afternoon. 
I  believe  he  mentioned  Maine  in  several 
instances.  I  concur  in  what  he  has  said; 
namely,  that  we.  too,  are  suffering  in  the 
textile  industnr  tremendously  because  of 
foreign  Importations.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  what  he  has  said  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  him. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  very  much  his  feeling.  I 
know  the  problems  in  the  gentleman's 
State  of  Maine  are  somewhat  similar  to 
our  problems  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARMON.  As  all  of  you  know,  I 
am  from  Indiana.  I  happen  to  be  with 
General  Motors,  the  Delco  Battery  Corp. 
Unless  we  have  automobile  business  we 
do  not  have  too  much  success  in  the 
battery  business.  Our  cities  in  Indiana 
have  been  hurt  very  much  in  the  past 
months.  We  still  have  much  unemploy- 
ment. I  never  see  a  foreign  automobile 
pass  down  the  street  but  what  I  think 
how  many  of  my  people  are  going  without 
food.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  that  there 
must  be  something  done,  and  I  agree 
with  everything  he  has  said  today. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  glad  to  know  about 
that  situation  in  Indiana.  Just  as  a 
matter  of  information,  may  I  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  8  years 
ago  we  were  emplosrlng  125,000  miners 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Today  we 
are  emplojring  41,000.     While  some  of 


that  unemployment  Is  due  to  automation, 
50  percent  of  it  is  due  to  the  raiding  of 
our  soft-coal  markets  by  cheap  residual 
oil  with  no  restrictions  on  it.  Every  time 
I  hear  some  talk  about  balancing  the 
budget  I  am  going  to  bring  up  different 
items  from  our  trade  policies  to  show 
that  it  is  costing  the  United  States  in 
loss  of  import  revenues  plenty  of  money 
to  balance  the  budget.  Talk  about  plug- 
ping  loopholes,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  should  plug  some  of  them  in 
our  trade  policy. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Lankford  (,at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oarmatz).  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Porter,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RzcoRD.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  in  three  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  QuiE  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack, 
the  following  Members  were  given  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN. 

Mr.  DoLLiNGKR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hallick  and  include  an  article. 

Mr.  Vinson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  January  22. 1959,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

393.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  making  reference  to 
letters  dated  September  34,  1058.  and  No- 
vember 4,  1058.  reporting  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Veterans'  AdminLstration  for 
"Inpatient  care"  for  the  fiscal  year  1050  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  indicating  a 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  section  3670  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  n.S.C. 
ees ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

304.  A  lett«r  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  blU  to  extend  and  amend  laws 


relating  to  the  provision  and  Improvement 
of  housing  and  the  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  urban  conununltles,  and  for  other 
purposes  ":  to  th«  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

395.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenerai 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  acUvltlee  of  the  n.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1058;  to  the  CTommlttee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

300.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  Navy  contract 
NOas  53-304  and  lease  agreement  NOy(R)- 
60218  negotiated  with  McDonnell  Aircraft 
Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

307.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director,  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a  re- 
port prior  to  restoration  of  balances,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  708,  84th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

308.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
Pleasant  Valley  County  Water  District,  of 
Ventura  County.  Calif.,  has  applied  for  a 
loan,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  lOM;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

390.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglalatlon 
entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  section  3338  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

400.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglalatlon, 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  3413(b). 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  costs":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

401.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  entitled  "A  bUl  to  provide  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  exclee-tax  rates";  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire: 

H.R.  3063.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Bdueatton 
and  lAbor. 

By  Ui.  BATBB: 

H.R.  3063.  A  bin  to  amend  section  46,  Utle 
18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  water-hyacinths  and  seeds; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  3064.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  em- 
ployees of  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Naval  Ship- 
yard; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

H.R.  3986.  A  blU  to  amend  eecUon  »oa  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  ClvU  Relief  Act  of 
1040  with  respect  to  the  method  of  fore- 
closure of  mortgages,  and  for  other  purpossa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2066.  A   bUl   to   extend   further   the 

periods  during  which  elections  may  be  made 
under  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency 
Option  Act  of  1053  by  active  members  of  • 
uniformed  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  3067.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1371  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  permit 
Stock  of  a  small  buslnses  corporation  which 
Is  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife  to  be  treated 
as  owned  by  a  single  shareholder  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  number  of  ahare- 
holders  of  such  corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  3068.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1659. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  secUon  801 
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of  the  C  . . :  .'cmen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1044  to  proTlde  that  tbe  Board  for  the  Oorree- 
tlon  of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Berlew.  rwerhargee,  and  nisiiils— Is 
ahall  give  ean«ldermtfa»  to  aatlaf actory  evl« 
denoe  relating  to  good  eharacter  ai>fl  •■• 
emplary  conduct  In  civilian  Ufa  after  dis- 
charge or  (llsmlBsal  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  dischargee  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorlae  the  award  of  an 
exemplary  rehabilitation  certlflcate;  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servloes. 

By  lAr.  BOWUBB: 

HJl.a06B.  A  bill  to  eatobllsh  an  effective 
program  to  aUevlate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Bank- 
Ing  and  Currency. 

ByMr.BBOCK: 

HA.  3070.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  In- 
creased use  of  agrlctiltural  products  for  In- 
dustrial purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
exilture. 

By  Mr.  VBOOKB  of  XiOulslana: 

HH.  3071.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  approprta- 
tlons  to  the  National  AeronauUcs  and  Space 
Administration  for  coostructlon  and  equip- 
ment, salaries,  and  expensee.  reeeareh  and 
develo|»nent.  and  for  other  purjMees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

HA.  307a.  A  bUl  to  amend  tttle  n  of  the 
Career  OOmpcnaatlon  Act  of  1040  to  provide 
alert  pay  for  members  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servloea. 

HA.  3073.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
90.  1068.  to  restore  the  traditional  relatlon- 
ahlp  between  active-duty  pay  and  retired  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services:  to 
the  committee  on  Armed  Servicea. 
By  Mr.  BROC>M7IBLD: 

HA.  3874.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
involving    the    Impsrtatlon.    transportation. 
pasBSBsion,  or  use  or  exploalvea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRO^'HIUi: 

HA.  3878.  A  blU  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  quarters  allowances  made  in  good 
faith,  and  pursuant  to  agreements  by  au- 
thorised officials,  to  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  but  which  were  sub- 
sequently determined  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
applicable  regulatloos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CKLLIA: 

HA.  3076.  A  blU  u>  amend  section  1114  of 
UUe  18  of  the  United  Statee  Code,  as 
amended,  in  reference  to  the  protection  of 
officers  and  employies  of  the  United  Statee 
by  including  proba-Jon  oOloera  of  the  UB. 
district  coiuts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HA.  2877.  A  blU  to  amend  eectlon  11  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  provMe  for  the  more  expedi- 
tious enforcement  of  eeaee  and  dealst  orders 
issued  thereunder,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  oc  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  2078.  A  bm  to  amend  section  1870  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorlae 
the  district  coiirts  to  aUow  addltkmal  per- 
emptory challengee  lii  civil  cases  to  multiple 
plaintiff!  as  well  as  multiple  defendant*;  to 
the  Committee  on  tl^e  Judiciary. 

HA.  3870.  A  bUl  t<>  amend  section  703  at 
tlUe  28.  United  SUUt  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  2880.  A  biU  ti)  provide  that  the  UjB. 
dUtrtet  Judges  for  the  dlstrlcU  of  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico  ahall  have  the  same  tenuM 
of  office  and  retirement  rights  as  aU  other 
US.  district  Judfas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HA.  2881.  A  blU  to  amend  eeetloae  S7S  <tf 
title  28.  United  Btatei  Code,  ao  aa  to  author- 
lae retired  Judgea  of  certain  Terrttortal 
courts  to  perform  Judicial  ■■rvloe  wham 
dwignated  and  aastgned;  to  tlM  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


HA.  3882.  A  bill  to  fix  the  (tfBcial  station 
of  retired  Judgae  Mslgned  to  active  dutr.  to 
the  Cmnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHDfOWSTH: 

HA.288S.  A  t»Ul  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  oolleo- 
tlve-bargalnlng  contracts  which  have  been 
In  existence  for  a  contlnxious  period  of  as 
years  or  more;  to  the  Committee  on  Bduca- 
tkm  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COMTS: 

HA.  2884.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  In  recog- 
nition of  the  1060  Olympic  games;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

HA.  3886.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $000  the  additional  personal  income  tax 
exemptions  allowed  a  taxpayer  and  his 
spouse  by  reason  of  their  attainment  of  age 
66:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HA.  2086.  A  bill  to  provide  fxmds  to  pay 
nationals  of  the  United  States  who  have  war 
damage  claims  against  Germany  and  Japan, 
without  additional  direct  appropriations 
therefor,  and  to  amend  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  and  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1048. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HA.  3087.  A  blU  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Airport  Act  to  provide  that  unused  State 
allotments  shaU  not  be  reaUotted,  but  In- 
stead shall  revert  to  the  Tfeasxiry;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 6 

HA.  30681^  UU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C^de  of  1064  to  provide  that  the 
full  amount  of  any  annuity  received  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  ahall  be 
excluded  from  gross  Income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Maasachusetts : 

HA.  3080.  A  blU  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1087  to  reduce  from  66 
to  63  the  age  at  which  a  single  woman  can 
qiiallfy  for  admission  to  a  low-rent  housing 
project  and  the  age  at  which  a  woman  can 
qualify  her  f amUy  for  admission  to  a  project 
designed  spedflcaUy  for  elderly  families;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mlssoiirl: 
HA.  3880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  to  assist  in  relieving  the  short- 
age of  houalng  for  elderly  persons  and  to  in- 
crease the  supply  ot  rental  housing  for  eld- 
erly persons.  It  is  the  further  puxpoee  of 
this  bill  to  assist  in  provision  of  urgently 
needed  construction  of  nursing  homes,  ren- 
ovation, and  equipping  existing  licensed 
nursing  homes  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  persons,  particularly  elderly  persons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3801.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  gar- 
nishment, execution,  or  trustee  process  of 
wages  and  salaries  of  dvU  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  3883.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  a  special 
method  of  taxation  for  real  estate  Invest- 
ment trusts;  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  DXNT: 

HA.  2908.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Kdu- 
catlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DKROUNIAN: 

HA.  2884.  A  taUl  to  prohlbt  certain  acts 
involving  the  hm>ortatlon.  transportation, 
poaseealon.  or  \ue  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  2805.  A  biU  to  make  unlawful  the 
mailing  of  thraataaittg  communications  with 
Intent  to  Intsrfere  with  the  aaneutlon  at 
Federal  or  State  etatutee  or  court  decrees; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.9086.  A  bfll  to  Bake  unlawfU  ttie 
transmlaakm  In  Intatatat*  oommeree  of  cer- 
tain eommunleatlons  with  Intent  to  inter- 


fere with  the  execution  of  Federal  or  State 
statutes  or  court  decrees;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  2087.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  mail- 
ing of  matter  tending  to  Indte  Crimea  of 
vlolenoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  2888.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  at  the 
United  Statee  Code  relating  to  threats  or 
Injury  to  Federal  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HA.  2000.  A  bin  to  make  unlawful  Inter- 
state travel  to  avoid  inosecutlon  for  willful 
destruction  or  damaging  of  any  building; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HXRIXmO: 

HA.  3000.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1854  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  income  tax 
reductions,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  m*»"t 
By  Mr.  BAKXR: 

H.R.  3001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  income  tax 
reductions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  M*^"*, 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

HA.  3002.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  esduilon 
from  the  mails  of  matter  relating  to  the 
soUdtation  of  f imds  for,  and  the  dlBtribution 
of  information  relating  to,  certain  unlawful 
activities;  to  the  Cocnmittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOLUNOKB: 

HA.  3008.  A  blU  to  permit  the  abaenoe 
from  duty  for  a  miTiimiiiw  period  of  3  hours 
of  certain  Federal  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  in  person  in  certain  elections;  to 
ttie  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DOWDT: 

HA.  3004.  A  bill  to  establish  the  rules  of 
evidence  to  be  followed  for  insanity  aa  a 
defense    in    criminal    prosecutions:    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  the  District  cf  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FASCXIX: 

HA.  3006.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
involving  the  importation.  tranqx>rtation. 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  8006.  A  blU  for  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Bduca- 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HA.  3007.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  hon- 
orary dealgnatlon  of  St.  Ann's  Church 
grounds  as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tn«^ii«.r  Affaire. 

HA.  3008.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  series  of  q>eclal  postage  stampe  In  recog- 
nition of  the  1060  Olympic  gamee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Servioe. 

HA.  3000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3,400  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
certain  amounts  received  as  retirement  an- 
nuities or  pensions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GAVIN: 

HA.  3010.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  664. 
84th  Congress,  in  order  to  provide  an  ex- 
pcmded  conservation  program  for  wildlife 
throiigh  maximum  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  surplus  feed  grains;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

HA.  8011.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  seriee  of  special  postage  stamps 
in  recognition  of  the  1060  Olympic  games; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflloe  and  Civil 
Servioe. 

By  Mr.  HIEBTAMD: 

HA.  8012.  A  UQ  to  provide  a  miwifniiTg 
Initial  program  of  tax  rensf  for  small  bud- 
bees  and  for  persons  engaged  in  smaU  bad- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HA.M18.  A  MU  to  amfend  ti»  Federal 
Pfupeity  and  Administrative  Servloes  Act  of 
1040  to  aothoriae  the  disposal  of  surplus 
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property  to  certain  welfare  agenclee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  HOLTZMAM: 

RJt.  3014.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Senr- 
loe  Retirement  Act  to  Increase  from  a  to 
a^  percent  the  retirement  multiplication 
factor  iised  In  the  determination  of  annu- 
ities of  certain  employees  engaged  In  has- 
ardous  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ovll  Service. 
By  Mr.  HUODLESTON: 

HJl.  301S.  AbUl  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  iinlformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  3016.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  In  de- 
termining eligibility  of  a  widow  or  child  of 
a  deceased  veteran  for  a  pension  the  income 
limitations  applicable  to  such  widow  or 
chUd  shall  be  Increased  $400  for  the  year 
In  which  the  veteran's  death  occurs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3017.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
bUnd   to   self-expression   through   organiza- 
tions of  the   blind;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 

RJt.  3018.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  John  J.  Pershing,  General  of  the  Armies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  3019.  A   bill    to   equaliae    the   pay   of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 

B  Jt.  3030.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ice  Age  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  KBARNS: 

H.R.  30ai.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts  to  assist  In  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Hit.  302a.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  LANE: 

HJl.  3023.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  In  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  3034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  descriptions  and  salary 
levels  of  mall  handlers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATl: 

HJl.  3025.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  1960  Olympic  games;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LOSER: 

HJl.  3026.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts  In- 
volving the  Importation,  transportation,  pos- 
session, or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act,  so  as  to  provide  increases  in 


benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 

HJl.  3028.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  certain  financial  and 
administrative  practices  of  labor  organiza- 
tions and  employees,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  trusteeships  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, tu  provide  standards  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3029.  A  bill  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  a  of  1953:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.R.  3030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
band  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force"  so  as 
to  provide  retirement  compensation  for  the 
present  director  of  said  band  after  10  or  more 
years  of  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  3031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for 
lease  and  transfer  of  acreage  allotments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3032.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 

H.R.  3033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3034.  A  bill  to  extend  by  6  months 
the  period  for  which  additional  benefits  may 
be  paid  under  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  alter- 
native method  of  computing  the  limitation 
applicable  to  the  foreign  tax  credit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Washington: 

H.R.  3036.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Commission;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  3037.  A   bill   to   equalize   the   pay   of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  3038.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3039.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1823  of 
title  98,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  direct  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MBRROW: 

H.R.  3040.  A  bin  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  3041.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  the  income  taxation  of  estates, 
trusts,  benellciaries,  and  decedents,  and  to 
make  certain  conforming  amendnaents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MOULDER: 

H.R.  3042.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  or  near 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  matching  grants  for  the  construction 
of  television  facilities  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1967  to  provide  a  conclusive 
presumption  of  service  connection  In  the 
case  of  the  death  of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


HR.  3045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  a  conclusive 
presumption  of  service  connection  in  the  case 
of  the  death  of  certain  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  a  conclusive 
presumption  of  service  connection  in  the  case 
of  the  death  of  certain  World  War  I  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3047.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organisa- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  3048.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  certain  benefits  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabllltlee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  3049.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2^  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining  an- 
nuities for  certain  Federal  employees  engaged 
in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Ssrvlce. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

HR.  3060.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  eeUblUh- 
ment  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Park  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interkir 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  Increaae  the  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  which  may  b«  earned  and 
accumulated  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  305a.  A  blh  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide  IncrMMe  in 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conuneroe. 

H.R.  3053.  A  bill  to  provide  a  6-year  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  enable  depressed  seg- 
ments of  the  fishing  Industry  In  the  United 
States  to  regain  a  favorable  economic  status, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3054.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  two  transatlantic  superllners;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.  3055.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  provlds  that 
compensation  paid  thereunder  shall  be  based 
on  wage  rates  cxirrently  In  effect;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3066.  A  bill  to  provide  Income  tax 
withholding  for  ministers;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  PFC8T: 

H.R.  3057.  A  bill  to  permit  the  free  market- 
ing of  newly  mined  gold;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 

HR.  3068.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disabled 
veteran  employees  of  the  Oovemment  addi- 
tional credits  for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties for  purposes  of  retention  in  reduetionfl 
In  force;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OOce  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
appeal  from  adverse  actions  taken  by  any 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  the  Civil 
Service  Commission;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  3000.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944  to  authorize  the  non- 
competitive acquisition  of  a  competitive 
status,  upon  completion  of  a  probationary 
period  of  service  of  1  year  or  more,  by  any 
employee  entitled  to  veteran  preference  with 
compensable  service-connected  disability  of 
10  percent  or  more,  and  his  wife  or  widow, 
and  for  other  pmrposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3061.  A  bin  to  establish  penalties  for 
failing  to  comply  with  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
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for  defeating,  deceiving,  or  obstructing  any 
peraon  with  respeet  to  any  pref  erenoe  grant- 
ed him  by  the  Veteran*'  Preferenee  Act  of 
1944;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OOoe  and 

ClvU  Seme*.      

By  Mr.  BIVBB8  of  Alaaka: 

H.R.  306a.  A  bUl  to  eztand  the  life  of  th* 
Alaska  Intamatlonal  Ball  and  Highway  Com- 
mission; to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  S0«8.  A  blU  t(>  faeUlUt*  the  i4>pUea- 
tlon  and  operation  tt  Vt«  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Act  of  1056.  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Commute*  on  Meretumt  Ifartne  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HJl.  8064.  A  bin  to  permit  the  free  market- 
ing of  gold,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  ROBiaolf: 

H.R.  S005.  A  blU  to  inereaa*  the  annual  in- 
come limitations  go-/emlng  th*  payment  of 
pension  to  certain  vetenms  and  their  de- 
pendent*; to  the  CoDunltt**  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

R.R.  8066.  A  bill  tc  authortae  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  m&ke  long-term  contracts 
for  th*  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  eom- 
moditlee.  and  for  other  purpo**e:  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Agrlo^iltxxre. 

HJl.  8067.  A  bin  for  the  esUbUahment  of 
a  temporary  NatlorAl  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  SAUMD: 

HJl.  8068.  A  blU  ^o  provide  flexibility  in 
the  operation  of  mi^rketlng  agr*tm«nt  pro- 
grama;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrletiltur*. 

Hit.  8069.  A  bin  t<>  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  txirkeyi  and  to  aesur*  oonstmi- 
ers  an  adequat*  supjay  of  turksys  and  turksy 
product*  of  wholeaaai*  quality;  to  th*  Oom- 
mitt**  on  Agrlcultui*. 

JLSL  8070.  A  biU  to  treat*  an  Agricultural 
Reeeareh  and  Industrial  Board;  to  define  Its 
powers  and  dutlee;  and  for  other  purpo***; 
to  th*  Oommltte*  en  Agrlcultur*. 

HJl.  3071.  A  bill  for  th*  *stabllshm*nt  of 
a  temporary  National  Advlsary  Oommltte* 
for  th*  Blind;  to  Ui«  Commltte*  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  3073.  A  bill  to  am*nd  aectlon  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  ISSS).  as 
amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  restrliHlons  on  imported  oom- 
moditle*  lmpo*ed  by  such  section  to  aU  im- 
ported limes,  grapefruit,  lemons,  mandarins, 
all  types  of  orangee  including  temples,  tan- 
gerines, murcotts.  and  tangeloes.  dried  figs, 
fig  paste,  sliced  dried  figs,  shelled  walnuts, 
dates  with  pits,  dateii  with  pits  removed,  and 
product*  made  cntlntly  of  dates;  to  th*  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Agrlcultun:. 

HJl.  3078.  A  bill  tc  amend  section  1663.  ti- 
tle 10.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  eectlon  301  of 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
to  provide  that  the  Ikwrd  for  the  Correction 
of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the  Boards 
of  Review.  Dlscharg(«.  and  Dismissals  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  In  civilian  lii'e  after  discharge  or  dis- 
missal in  determining  wliether  or  not  to  cor- 
rect certain  dlscluugts  and  dismissals;  to  au- 
thorize the  award  of  an  Exemplary  Rehabili- 
tation Certificate;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Oeiviue*. 

H.R.  3074.  A  biU  to  authorls*  the  Tahche- 
vah  Creek  project.  Palm  Springs,  Calif.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Woks. 
ByMr.  SIKE8: 

H.R.  8076.  A  bUl  tc  provide  for  the  Offlc* 
of  Chief,  UA.  Army  Reserve  and  Be**rv0  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  Affairs,  and  for  otlier 
purposes:  to  the  (Tommittee  on  Armed 
Service*. 

HR. 3076.  A  bin  to  ■mend  aectlon  101  at 
title  38,  United  States  Cod*,  to  provld*  cer- 


tain death  benefit*  for  widows  of  Coast  and 
Oeodatic  aurvay  oanimissiaaa*d  oOoers  who 
suffered  ■srvlo*-eonn*ot*d  deaths;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.B.  8077.  A  bin  to  provide  pension  bene- 
fits for  certain  widows:  to  the  Oammittee  on 
Post  Ofltoe  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUB  of  California: 

HJl.  8078.  A  toiU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  e*tal>- 
llshment  of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for 
sxiggestlons  or  inventions  made  by  memlsers 
of  the  Armed  Force*  which  contrlbut*d  to 
th*  *flici*ncy,  economy,  or  other  improvement 
of  Government  operations  In  the  general  field 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 

HJl.  3079.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  alien 
children  and  spousee  of  aliens  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Stat**  tfa  permanent 
residence  shaU  be  nonquota  immigrants;  to 
the  CotnnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  3080.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the' estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Older  Persons 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Sdxioatlon, 
and  Welfare:  to  authorise  Federal  grants  to 
assist  in  ttie  development  and  operation  of 
studies  and  projects  to  help  older  persons; 
and  for  other  purpoiea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  3081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Olassifloa- 
tlon  Act  of  1940  with  r**pect  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
officers  and  employeee  in  connection  with 
their  promotion*  or  transfers  to  higher 
grades;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8083.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seciulty  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits thereunder,  when  baied  upon  th*  attain- 
m*nt  of  retir«m*nt  age.  will  be  payable  to 
men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at  age  66;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3088.  A  bill  to  provide  ooverag*  imd*r 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty  insur- 
ance system  (subject  to  an  election  in  the 
case  of  thoee  currently  serving)  for  all  oflicers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  and  its 
instrumentaliUe*;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

HJl.  3084.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  HawaU  into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJt.  3086.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  Improvement 
of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  com- 
munities, and  for  other  piupoees;  to-  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  U'lT: 

HJl.  3086.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  increase 
In  the  amount  of  clerk  hire  available  to 
Members  of  the  Houae  of  Repreeentatives 
whose  constituencies  contain  a  population 
of  800,000  or  more;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 

HJl  3067.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shaU  develop  and  carry 
out  an  emergency  program  tat  the  eradica- 
tion of  starfish  in  Long  Island  Sound  and 
adjacent  waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flsherle*. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

HJt.  3088.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  863  and 
864  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3080.  A  bill  to  amend  section  313 (d) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ^BLEMKO: 

HJt.  SOeo.  A  l>lli  to  provide  farther  mean* 
of  *ecurlng  and  protactlng  th*  right  of  per- 
sons within  th*  jurisdiction  of  th*  **v«ral 
State*  to  the  equal  protaotlon  of  til*  lawi 
and  other  civil  right*  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 


stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8091.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  witti  re*p*ct  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  member*  of  the  bar  of  the  UB. 
Supreme  Court  to  praetioe  before  all  courts 
of  appeals  and  distrtet  courts  ttf  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
Hjr.  Ra*.  173.  Joint  r**olution  to  eraat*  th* 
Quadrioentennial  Anniversary  Commission 
of  Florida,  Ine.,  and  to  set  forth  the  dates 
and  places  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.DOTLE: 
H  J.  Res.  173.  Joint  reeolution  authorising 
the  President  to  deeignat*  Lo*  Angel**.  Calif.. 
a*  th*  sit*  for  the  next  world's  fair  to  be  held 
in  the  vicinity  of  such  city  in  1968,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJ.  Res.  174.  Joint    r«*olution    propo*ing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stater,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LOSER: 
H.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  reeolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  rtiative  to  equal  ri^ts  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Commltte*  on  th*  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMrMcDOWEU.: 
H.J.  Ras.  176.  Joint  reeolution  propoeing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Oommitt**  on  th*  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  reeolution  to  er*ate  the 
Quadrloentezuilal  Anniversary  Commission  of 
Florida,  Inc.,  and  to  set  forth  th*  data*  and 
place*  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMk'.MERBOW: 

H J.  Re*.  178.  Joint    resolution    prcqx)*ing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  State*  to  repeal  the  3ad  amendment 

thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  th*  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
and  requesting  the  President  to  deelgnate  the 
month  of  Ajnll  in  each  year  as  "National 
Welded  Products  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H  J.  Res.  180.  Joint  reeolution  propoeing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  AlaAa: 
HJ.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  attthorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  preeent  to 
the  Senators  and  Bepreeentatlve  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Alaska  the  first  offieisd 
fiag  of  the  United  States  bearing  49  stars 
and  which  is  flown  over  the  west  front  of 
the  VS.  Ci4>itol;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 
TLJ.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  Res.  130.  Resolution  to  authorise  ttie 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
make  investigations  into  any  matta  within 
its  Jurisdiction,  and  for  other  purpo***;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rule*. 

ByMr.  BURLESON: 
H.  Ree.  131.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Conunittee  on  House  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JOHMBCHf  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Be*.  183.  Beeolution  creating  a  select 
eooomlttee  to  conduct  an  investigatlcm  and 
study  cf  th*  Offio*  of  th*  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  State*;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rule*. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROTHIIiL: 
H.B.  3082.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  advance- 
ment ot  Col.  AlTa  J.  Braated,  who  aerved  aa 
Chief  oX  Chaplalna  ot  the  Army,  on  the 
retired  Ust  to  the  grade  of  major  general;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  (Hyman)  Monk;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  3004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oakley  O. 
Warren;  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H Jt.  3095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hilary  W. 
Jenkina,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  B«r.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl.  3096.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Peony 
Park.  Inc.,  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  3097.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Lourdes  Cervera;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  3098.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  L.  N. 
Jackson  Co.,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOYLE: 
H H.  3099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qarlf  alia 
Keluge;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3100.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Jung 
Hae;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  3101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qeom. 
Lulgl   Varnero;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
HJl.  3102.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Frank 
Matich,  also  known  aa  Frank  Matlc;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN  (by  request) : 
R.R.  3103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
Soldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MAIIiUARD: 
HJl.  310*.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Col.  John 
T.  Malloy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.B.  SIOS.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Nathaniel  H.  Wooda;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.MULTER: 
H.R.  3106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Hrua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O  NEILL: 
H.R.  3107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Nuth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sottk  Yev- 
klne    Belgin,    Nadya    Ayla    Belgin.    Karmen 
Sllva  Belgin  KetU,  and  Vahe  Ketll;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaime  R. 
Gutierrez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lum  Guey 
Ngeung;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  the  Jufiiclary. 
By  Mr.  PELL Y: 
H.R.  3111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
Nethery;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  3112.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rena 
Carml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SC^HWENGEL: 
H.R.  3113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Oangeml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
H.R.  3114.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    J.    8. 
Barrett:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclfu^. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  3115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doris  A. 
Reese;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SILER: 
HR.  3116.  A  bin  to  waive  the  statute  of 
limitations  and  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
U.S.  District   Court  for  the   Eastern   District 
of  Kentucky  to  hear,  determine  and  render 
Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Alfred  Gamblll. 
of  Royrader,   Jackson  County,   Ky.;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  3117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  J. 
Hicks;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TELLER: 

HR.  3118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bkton- 
hslung  Ko,  also  known  as  Jamea  Ko;  to  th« 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3119.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mr*. 
Carmen  Ocampo  Carrillo  and  her  children. 
Maria  Celia  O.  Carrillo,  Tomaa  Antonio 
Jesus  Carrillo,  Maria  Corlnta  Asuncion  Car- 
rillo, and  Marie  Ceclle  Carrillo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Patila 
Lantos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3121.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Charles  Jolly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  3122.  A  bUl  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Issue  a  homestead  patent  to 
the  heirs  of  Frank  L.  Wllhelm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HR.3123.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Sepulveda  Abarca:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bllzabeth 
Styllanou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.3125.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  KyrUkt 
and  Georgia  Styllanou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITION^,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

47.  Mr.  BUSH  presented  a  petlUon  of  the 
National  Asroclatlon  of  State  Directors  of 
Veterans  Affairs  in  support  of  a  program  to 
protect  the  future  of  the  employment  aerv- 
Ices  which  are  being  rendered  to  our  vet- 
erans by  the  Federal  Veterans  Employment 
Service;  and  to  make  retroactive  aU  Federal 
beneflta  to  veterans  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  were  originally  given  a  dis- 
honorable discharge  and  subsequently  were 
issued  a  discharge  other  than  dishonorable; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ganiiskment  of  Salaries  of  Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21, 1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  garnishment,  execution, 
or  trustee  process  of  wages  and  salaries 
of  civil  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

Good  government  Is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  through  the  discipline  of 
all  members  of  a  society  the  individual 
members  of  society  gain  rights  and  free- 
doms they  did  not  possess  before. 

Regrettably  many  Federal  employees 
have  looked  upon  the  power  to  garnish 
their  salaries  for  a  Judgment  debt  as 
taking  away  certain  rights  and  freedom 
they  presently  possess.  Upon  analysis, 
however,  just  the  reverse  Is  true.  Be- 
cause of  tbe_lack  of  discipline  in  this 
area  Federal  employees  enjoy  poorer 
credit  ratings  than  do  nongovernment 


employees  who  are  subject  to  garnish- 
ment proceedings. 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  apparent. 
The  Federal  employees  who  exercise  self- 
discipline  when  it  comes  to  paying  their 
bills  are  paying  the  load  for  the  license 
exercised  by  the  small  percentage  of 
Federal  employees  who  do  not  pay  their 
bills.  All  Federal  employees  lose  cer- 
tain benefits  to  make  up  for  the  short- 
comings of  this  small  group. 

The  attitude  of  certain  governmental 
bureaus  against  garnishment  proceedings 
of  Federal  employees  likewise  is  based 
upon  a  misconception  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  garnishment  discipline.  Certain 
bureau  heads  are  of  the  opinion  that 
handling  garnishment  proceedings  would 
add  to  the  work  of  the  Federal  agency 
garnished.  They  state  they  prefer  to 
exercise  discipline  themselves  over  em- 
ployees who  fail  to  pay  their  bills.  Most 
business  executives  will  tell  them  from 
experience  that  the  mere  existence  of  the 
power  of  garnishment  provides  the  best 
way  for  them  to  exercise  voluntary  disci- 
pline; so  true  is  this  that  the  use  of  the 
power  of  garnishment  seldom  has  to  be 
resorted  to. 

I  am  satisfied  that  an  objective  review 
of  the  time  and  effort  spent  by  Federal 


agencies  In  trying  to  exercise  the  neces- 
sary discipline  over  their  employees  to 
pay  their  Just  bills  will  reveal  that  they 
could  use  to  good  advantage  the  existence 
of  the  power  of  garnishment  in  bringins 
their  employees  into  line. 

Certainly  the  power  to  garnish  Is  much 
less  harsh  than  the  present  power  to  dis- 
charge a  Federal  employee  for  nonpay- 
ment of  bills.  There  needs  to  be  this  less 
harsh  and  intermediate  power  of  gar- 
nishment to  have  a  workable  system. 

Everyone  benefits  by  the  discipline  of 
garnishment  as  we  have  learned  long 
since  in  the  nongovernmental  sector  of 
our  society.  The  creditors  will  benefit. 
The  Federal  employees  will  find  their 
credit  rating  is  improved.  The  Federal 
administrators  will  find  that  the  admin- 
istrative time  they  have  to  spend  on  the 
failure  of  their  employees  to  pay  their 
bills  will  be  lessened. 

The  bill  follows: 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  garnishment,  execu- 
tion, or  trustee  process  of  wages  and  sal- 
aries of  clvU  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  tha  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  all  civil  officers  and  em- 
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ployeea.  Inelndlng  Metaben  of  the  Congreea, 
the  judleUry,  and  all  other  elected  and  ap- 
pointed  oOlcert,   of   the   United   States.   Ita 
instrumentalitlea  and  acenclee.  ahall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  remedies  of  gmmlshment,  execu- 
tion, and  trustee  prooeis  in  the  same  manner 
as  may  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  wages 
or  saLuiei  due  from  private  employers  In  the 
State  or  Territory  In  which  la  located  the 
court  wherein  such  retaedles  are  sought,  but 
said    right    of    gamlalunent,    ezecuUon.    or 
trustee  procees  shall  bii  iirwit.^>d  to  and  based 
upon  a  nnal  Judgment  only  after  personal 
service  upon  the  debtor  and  the  writ,  sum- 
mons, and  other  proc(«a  ahall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  certified  oo)>y  of  such  Judgment. 
The  writ,  summons,  or  other  process  shall  be 
aerved  personaUy  or  b;  registered  mall  upon 
the  officer  by  or  throuth  whom  the  debtors 
wages  or  salaries  are  pUd  and  the  said  writ, 
summons,  or  other  process  shall  be  accom- 
panied, in  addition  to  said  certified  copy  of 
said  judgment,  by  a  statement  under  oath 
of  the  Judgment  credlt<ir  suing  out  such  writ, 
summons,  or  other  process  that  he  Is  an  orig- 
inal creditor  of  the  debixw  in  such  proceeding 
and    that   the   Judgmeit  upon   which   such 
process  is  sought  does  not  Include  Interest 
in  excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  com- 
puted upon  the  originiU  Indebtedneaa.     The 
said  writ,  summons,  or  other  process  shall 
likewise  be  accompanied  by  the  sum  of  Sfl-SO 
if  the  Judgment  U  $100  or  less,  and  95  if  in 
exceaa  of  that  amoun';.  to  be  paid  by  the 
Judgment  creditor  at  tJie  time  of  the  service 
of  said  writ,  summoni,  or  other  process  to 
the  oacers  to  served  for  and  on  account  of 
the  United  States  and  m  be  covered  into  the 
ml£cellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.    It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  so  served  as 
herein  provided  within  thirty  days  from  the 
service  thereof,  to  reapcmd  to  said  writ,  sum- 
mons, or  other  process  ty  causing  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  rrgiftered  mail  or  in  person  to  the 
party  designated,  or  to  .he  officer  specified  in 
said  writ,  summons,  or  other  process,  a  cer- 
tlCcate  stating  the  amount,  if  any,  of  the 
wages  or  salary  due  such  officer  or  employee 
on  date  of  service  thireof,  which  amount 
shall   be  held  subject    u>  the  further  order 
of  the  court.     Said  cer.iflcate  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated, 
but  in  no  event  shall  s  person  so  served  be 
required  to  leave  his  ofBce  to  testify  in  any 
proceeding    hereunder:    Proxxided,    however. 
That    there    shall    be    deducted    from    said 
amount  to  be  so  certl.^ed  such  deductions 
from  such  wages  or  saliiry  as  may  by  law  be 
authorised  to  be  made.    There  ahaU  also  be 
deducted  from  said  amount  to  be  so  certified, 
such  amount  as  the  debtor  may  have  desig- 
nated for  purchase  of  war  bonds  under  the 
plan  of  the  department,  agency,  or  organ- 
ization in  which  the  debtor  is  employed.    It 
is  provided  further  that  such  officer  shaU 
not  be  required  to  respcind  to  mcn-e  than  one 
such  writ,  summons,  or  other  prtxsess  In  any 
one  calendar  month  In  respect  to  the  wages 
or  salary  of  any  debtor  imd  that  in  the  event 
more  than  one  such  writ,  summons,  or  other 
process  is  served  within  such  calendar  month 
upon   such    officer   in   respect   to   the   same 
debtor  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer 
to  respond  to  the  first  of  the  writs,  summons, 
or  other  procees  so  served. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  That  the  earnings,  salary,  in- 
surance, annuities,  or  pension  or  retirement 
payments,  not  otherwlite  exempted,  not  to 
exceed  $100  each  month,  of  any  person  resid- 
ing in  such  State  or  Territory,  or  of  any 
person  who  earns  the  major  portions  of  hia 
or  her  Uvellhocxl  In  sucii  State  or  Territory, 
regardless  of  place  of  residence,  who  provl4es 
the  principal  support  cX  a  family,  for  two 
months  next  preceding  the  issuing  of  any 
writ  or  iirocesa  against  lilm,  from  any  court 
or  officer  of  and  in  sucli  State  or  Territory. 
shall  be  exempt  from  i;amlstament,  execu- 
tion, or  trustee  prooe«,  upon  such  writ  or 
process,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  seiaed, 
levied  on.  taken,  or  reached,  by  writ  of  gar- 


nishment, execution,  trustee  process,  or  any 
other  process  or  proceedings  of  any  court. 
Judge,  or  other  officer  of  and  in  such  State  or 
Territory:  Provided,  hovaever.  That  where 
the  husband  and  wife  are  Uvlng  together, 
the  aggregate  of  the  earnings,  salaries,  in- 
surance, azmuitles,  and  pension  or  retire- 
ment paymenta  of  the  husband  and  wife 
shall  be  the  amount  which  shaU  be  deter- 
minative of  the  exemption  of  either  in  cases 
arising  ex  contractu. 

(b)  The  earnings,  salary,  insurance,  an- 
nuities, or  pension  or  retirement  payments, 
not  otherwise  exempted,  not  to  exceed  $60 
each  month  for  two  months  preceding  the 
date  of  attachment  of  aU  persons  residing  in 
such  State  or  Territory,  or  of  persons  who 
earn  the  major  portions  of  their  livelihood 
in  such  State  or  Territory,  regardless  of 
place  of  residence,  who  do  not  provide  for 
the  support  of  a  famUy,  shall  be  entitled  to 
like  exeoxption  from  garnishment,  execution, 
or  tnistee  process. 

Sic.  3.  The  officer  served  as  provided  in 
section  1  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  and 
paid  over  the  amount  of  any  wages  or  salary 
after  deductions  as  provided  In  sections  1 
and  2  of  any  such  officer  or  employee  afore- 
aaid.  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
court  or  Justice  having  Jurisdiction  in  such 
proceeding,  and  any  payment  so  made  shaU 
constitute  a  complete  and  valid  acquittance 
of  the  United  States  for  the  amount  of  the 
wages  or  salary  of  any  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  so  paid. 

Sac.  4.  That  the  said  right  of  garnishment, 
execution,  or  trustee  process  shall  apply  not 
only  to  civil  officers  and  employees,  includ- 
ing Members  of  the  Congress,  the  Judiciary, 
and  all  other  elected  and  appointed  ofllcera 
of  the  United  States,  its  instrumentaUties 
and  agencies,  but  also  to  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  term  "Territory"  as  used 
in  this  act  shaU  include  poUtical  subdivi- 
sions of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sac.  B.  This  act  shaU  not  affect,  curtail,  or 
in  anywise  limit  the  right  of  garnishment 
against  officers  or  employees  of  Government 
owned  or  controUed  corporations  as  such 
right  now  exlsta. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  ahall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately but  shall  not  apply  to  a  final  Judgment 
prior  to  the  date  of  ita  approval. 


A  Tribnte  to  Hon.  Overton  Brooks,  of 
LonisiaBa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  OEoaoiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  21. 1959 

Mr.  VINSON.  Ur.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
ranarks  In  the  Cokgrkssional  Record. 
I  Include  therein  a  resolution  adopted 
unanimously  by  ^e  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  which  pays  high  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Member  from  Louisiana, 
the  Honorable  Overton  Brooks: 

Sesolved.  That  the  Armed  Services  Ocmi- 
mittee,  Houae  of  Representatives,  does  here- 
by express  regret  at  the  loss  from  Ito  mem- 
bership of  Hon.  OvBRON  Brooks,  a  Repre- 
sentative In  Oongreas  from  the  State  of 
IiOTiislana; 

That  the  oommlttae  reoognlces  the  valu- 
able oontrlbutlons  to  the  national  defense 
made  by  him  durinc  hla  lone  tenure  In 
Congress; 


That  the  committee  In  particular  recog- 
nisses  the  untiring  efforta  he  has  put  forth 
In  order  to  build  strong  and  tf  ectlve  Reserve 
componenta  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

That  the  committee  believes  that  both 
Regular  and  Reserve  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  endeavors 
to  secure  for  them  increased  pay  and  aUow- 
ances.  l)etter  housing,  equitable  methods  of 
promotion  and  retirement,  and  the  present 
system  of  military  Justice; 

That  he  is  to  be  commended  for  his  atten- 
tion to  duty  and  conspicuous  ablUty  in  the 
field  of  military  legislation,  both  as  a  member 
of  the  MUitary  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee; 

That  in  the  future  the  committee  wUl 
sorely  miss  his  great  abUity  and  wise  counsel, 
but  congratulates  him  on  his  selection  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics: 

That  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  have  this  resolu- 
tion made  a  part  of  the  Conokssionai. 
Record. 


The  GtiieB  Looks  at  Go 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oar 

HON.  PAT  McNAMARA 

or  aacHiGAM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNITE3  STATES 

Wednesday.  Jantiary  21, 1959 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday my  esteemed  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], delivered  an  address  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
served  14  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  all  of  that  period 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Roads,  delivered  a  thought-provoking 
address  on  this  occasion  before  1,200  men 
and  women.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  CrrizEM  Looks  at  OovaamcxMT 

(Address  by  UJB.  Senator  Jkknimgs  Randolpr, 
of  West  Virginia,  at  national  convention 
luncheon  of  the  American  Road  Buildns 
Association.  DaUas,  Tex..  Jan.  30,  1958) 

President  Steelman,  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Road  BuUders  Association,  and  distin- 
guished guesta,  it  i£  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and 
to  have  this  opportxinity  to  renew  so  many  of 
the  happy  associations  that  developed  during 
my  work  with  you  in  the  past  10  years.  Theee 
have  been  warm  and  enduring  relationships 
which  I  trust  wiU  remain,  even  though  I  have 
been  ImpeUed  to  withdraw  from  active  par- 
ticipation as  an  officer  of  the  association. 
And  you  may  be  aasured  that  the  work  of  the 
ARBA,  and  the  development  of  our  Nation's 
highway  system  wUl  always  be  matters  of  the 
most  fundamental  interest  and  eomoem  to 
me. 

I  am  alnoerely  sorry  I  was  not  here  earllw 
to  hear  the  excellent  addresses  by  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Ifexloo,  Senator  Chavxs. 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  also  the  address  by  Senator 
FxairciB  Cabk.  a  lon^lme  advocate  of  Im- 
I»oTed  highways.  A  former  House  colteague. 
Representative  QaoMx  Fauak.  of  liaryland. 
was  alao  a  dlstlnguUhed  speaker,  as  wae  Xtep- 
reeentative  Wiujam  C.  Casuaw,  of  Florida. 
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It  U  pleaoant  b«lDg  In.  the  home  State  of 
two  outstanding  Amerlcane,  Speaker  Sam 
Ratbubn  and  Senate  Leader  Ltndon  John- 
son. They  are  poeiilve  In  their  efforts  to 
build  a  better  America. 

Today,  although  I  Intend  to  talk  in  part 
about  our  roads,  I  am  going  to  discuss  them 
in  the  context  of  the  general  topic,  "the  Citi- 
zen Looks  at  Oovernment." 

As  moat  of  you  may  know,  I  recently  com- 
pleted a  political  campaign  of  almost  8 
months'  duration  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Senator  Matthew  M.  Neely.  During 
that  period,  I  traveled  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  West  Virginia  and  talked  with  thou- 
sands of  my  fellow  citizens.  And  I  may  say 
quite  categorically  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  a  grassroots  campaign  In  sounding  the 
sentiments  of  the  people. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  took  this 
fact  into  consideration  when  they  established 
a  House  of  Representatives  to  be  elected 
every  a  years,  their  theory  being  that  the 
House,  whose  Members  must  counsel  with 
the  citizenry  every  2  years,  would  thus  be 
most  responsive  to  the  needs  and  the  will  of 
the  electorate.  Although  the  technological 
development  of  our  communications  and 
transportation  systems  have,  in  part,  elimi- 
nated this  distinction  between  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  political  cam- 
paign Is  still  a  vital  part  of  the  educative 
process  in  a  democracy,  for  the  candidate  no 
less  than  for  the  electorate. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  share  with  you  some 
of  the  observations  and  reflections  coined 
from  my  experiences  of  recent  months.  It 
Is  not  too  early  to  appraise  the  meaning  of 
the  last  election.  But  when  I  say  that.  I 
am  not  implying  any  use  of  partisan  polit- 
ical rhetoric.  I  wish  to  go  bayond  Euch 
terms  to  a  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
the  citizen  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  a 
democratic  society  Itself. 

And,  In  this  inquiry,  It  would  be  well  for 
us  to  remember  that  democracy  is  still  a 
rather  new  expsriment  in  the  history  of 
mankind — one  that  has  by  no  means  em- 
braced the  loyalties  of  people  throughout 
the  world.  We  who  live  within  the  demo- 
cratic tradition — we  who  maintain  faith  in 
the  dignity  of  the  individual — are  still  a 
minority  of  the  human  race,  and  it  is  not 
written  in  the  stars  nor  in  words  of  fire 
across  the  sky  that  our  way  will  prevail. 
Our  endurance  will  be  due  to  our  imagina- 
tion, our  intelligence,  and  our  will — not  to 
some  benevolent  cosmic  force  in  history 
which  protects  us  from  ourselves. 

In  viewing  our  topic  in  gsneric  terms  we 
find  that  certain  material  and  spiritual  con- 
ditions must  be  satisfied  in  order  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  democratic  society: 

First.  A  minimum  level  of  material  pros- 
perity must  be  achieved,  sufficient  to  fulfill 
the  basic  needs  of  the  populace — the  need 
for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  employment,  and 
provision  for  tomorrow. 

Second.  An  adequate  system  of  commu- 
nication, transportation,  and  Information 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to  assure  the 
operation  of  a  free  and  Informed  public 
consensus.  In  the  city-state  of  ancient 
Athens  the  scope  of  democracy  was  defined 
by  the  range  of  the  orator's  voice.  This 
fact,  in  Itself,  should  preclude  any  casual 
comparison  between  the  Greek  democracies 
and  our  own. 

And,  the  third  condition  that  must  l>e 
satisfied  is  an  Intellectual  and  spiritual 
one — the  belief  that  men  and  women  are 
capable  of  being  governed  by  reason  and 
good  will. 

These  are  the  minimal  conditions  of  a 
democracy.  Now,  what  bearing  do  these 
generalizations  have  on  our  discussion  today 
and  the  findings  of  the  recent  compaign? 
In  brief,  we  may  state  the  answer  in  these 
terms: 

Although  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
democratic     society — as     I     have     outlined 


them — are  universal,  the  way  these  condi- 
tions are  satisfied  veu-ies  with  the  complexity 
of  the  society  and  the  state  of  its  tech- 
nology. This,  In  turn,  affects  the  citizen's 
view   of  his  government's  responsibility. 

Thus,  In  a  dynamic  society  such  as  ours, 
these  conditions  are  in  constant  flux — a  flux 
which  calls  for  persistent  and  continuous 
reexamination  of  the  role  of  government 
Itself.  I  shall,  therefore,  use  the  conditions 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  as  a  laboratory 
example  of  the  kind  of  reexamination  neces- 
sary, and  the  degree  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility the  citizen  expects. 

Preoldent  Lincoln  and  other  great  states- 
men and  political  philosophers  have  defined 
the  functions  of  government  as  doing  that 
for  the  Indivldu.-il  which  he  could  not  do 
for  himself.  Thus,  100  years  ago.  with  still 
half  a  continent  virtually  unsettled— with 
free  land  available  for  the  taking— the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  need  then  to  concern  itself 
with  problems  of  unemployment,  social  se- 
curity, retirement  benefits,  etc. 

The  hardy  men  and  women  who  pioneered 
West  Virginia —  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica— were  well  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
from  the  fertile  land  they  settled,  and  the 
close-knit  family  group  provided  for  Us  own 
aged. 

But  what  "Of  today?  Their  descendants 
who  work  the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia 
are  no  less  hardy  than  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  But  they  are  less  independ- 
ent— and  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
They  now  are  part  of  an  Immense  Industrial 
complex  which  they  cannot  control — an  in- 
dustry, the  condition  of  which  is  controlled 
by  the  technology  of  ovu-  society  as  a  whole, 
the  development  of  new  fuels,  new  blast  fur- 
naces for  steel,  and  new  ways  of  producing 
power,  to  name  only  a  few  changes. 

The  production  of  coal.  Incidentally,  in 
West  Virginia  declined  from  150  million  tons 
In  the  year  1957  to  a  gross  production  of 
only   112  million  tons  in  1958. 

In  1948  there  were  125,000  persons  who 
labored  In  the  coal  mines  of  my  State.  But. 
by  1957,  coal  Industry  employment  dropped 
to  58,000 — and  as  of  December  15,  1958,  there 
were  only  47,000  men  working  In  the  coal 
mines  of  West  Virginia. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  In  all 
of  the  polls  taken  during  the  Ssnate  cam- 
paign in  West  Virginia  the  issue  overriding 
all  others  in  the  minds  of  the  voters  was  the 
recession  and  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
At  the  present  time,  when  we  are  being  told 
that  the  Nation  Is  pulling  out  of  the  reces- 
sion, and  business  is  on  the  road  upward,  in 
West  Virginia  approximately  15  percent  of 
the  labor  force  remains  unemployed,  and 
300,000  people  of  the  State  are  living  on  sur 
plus  food  commodities,  or  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive these  Oovernment  surplus  food  items. 

Self-righteous  talk  about  stern  measures 
of  economy  in  Oovernment  thus  means  little 
to  able-bodied  men  and  women  who  have  the 
will  to  work  but  eu-e  denied  the  opportunity. 
Nor  is  this  a  problem  that  confronts  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  alone — as  the  recent 
figures  In  the  rise  of  unemployment  testify. 

We  are,  indeed,  faced  with  the  ironic  and 
anomalous  situation  of  a  nation  at  the  peak 
of  its  productive  capacity  Impelled  to  give 
thought,  as  a  result  of  technological  ad- 
vancements, to  Impending  unemployment  In 
many  sectors  of  its  productive  system — In 
the  mines.  In  the  steel  Industry.  In  the  auto- 
motive Industry,  and  In  agriculture. 

And  this,  I  reiterate,  is  a  responsibility  of 
government,  for  we  are  here  concerned  with 
the  survival  of  a  democratic  society — a  con- 
cern which  cuts  through  party  divisions  or 
questions  of  moderate  or  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive political  philosphies. 

I  do  not  choose  to  be  considered  a  prophet 
of  doom  and  gloom — a  Cassandra  reading  In 
the  flight  of  birds  the  downfall  of  our  so- 
ciety. But  democracy  means  a  certain  con- 
dition of  morale  among  the  people — a  condi- 


tion in  which  the  citizen  walks  upright, 
assured  of  his  own  dignity  as  an  indlvldtud. 
A  Jobless  man,  whose  family  lives  by  suffer- 
ance rather  than  by  right,  does  not  long  re- 
tain his  sense  of  strength  and  freedom.  And 
a  democratic  society  cannot  long  afford  tlM 
erosion  of  morale  that  follows. 

Thus,  through  Federal  planning  and  Fed- 
eral action,  as  was  quite  clearly  ImpUed  in 
the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1M6,  we  must 
assure  the  material  conditions  of  democracy 
by  maintaining  full  employment.  Such  a 
view  Is  not  the  product  of  liberal  sentimen- 
tality, nor  Christian  charity,  nor  soclallstlo 
theory — It  Is  the  product  of  a  hardheaded  re- 
gard for  what  Is  necessary  for  our  surrlval — 
and  an  acknowledgment  that  we  have  the 
material  resources  If  we  but  have  the  imagi- 
nation, the  Intelligence,  and  the  will  to  use 
them. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  set  of  condi- 
tions I  mentioned  earlier — the  need  for  an 
adequate  system  of  transportation,  com- 
munication, and  information — it  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  these  factors  also  weighed 
heavily  in  the  minds  of  the  West  Virginia 
voters.  In  the  same  polls  that  showed  un- 
employment as  the  chief  Issue,  the  second- 
ranking  Issue  was  invariably  either  the  Im- 
provement of  roads  or  schools.  In  both  re- 
spects the  citizen  looks  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment for  a  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  have  for  many 
years  t>een  convinced  of  the  vital  Importance 
of  transportation — ail  forms — to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  expanding  Nation.  And  of  all 
forms,  none  is  more  important  than  our 
highway  system.  For  highway  transport  not 
only  supplements  every  other  form  of  trans- 
portation, but  it  makes  available  to  us  the 
wealth  of  choices  in  where  we  live  and  work 
and  seek  our  recreation. 

It  is  Important,  also,  to  be  reminded  that 
many  of  the  educational  advancements  of 
recent  years — that  have  been  achieved 
through  our  consolidated  schools — have  been 
made  possible  by  an  improved  highway 
system. 

It  Is  worth  considering,  as  well,  that  an 
adequate  highway  network  which  provides 
farm-to-market  roads  might  do  much  toward 
easing  the  plight  of  the  independent  farmer 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  quality 
of  American  life.  Indeed,  a  balanced  high- 
way program  is  one  that  not  only  provides 
for  interstate  superhighways  between  cities. 
but.  also,  for  other  primary  arteries,  and  a 
large  network  of  secondary  roads  that  serve 
mining,  agriculture,  and  other  rural  in- 
dustry. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress  in 
1944.  serving  the  sixth  of  my  seven  consecu- 
tive terms,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
that  year  authorized  and  designated  40,000 
miles  of  a  National  System  of  Interstate 
Highways,  but  only  the  regular  Federal-aid 
funds  were  available  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment to  finance  its  construction.  Such 
limited  funds,  of  course,  were  utterly  Inade- 
quate to  complete  the  much-needed  develop- 
ment in  any  reasonable  time. 

By  1956.  as  you  are  aware.  Congress  was  In 
a  position  to  pass  legislation  establishing  a 
long-range  program  for  Improving  the  Inter- 
state System  and  authorized  $25  billion,  to 
become  available  over  a  period  of  13  years. 
The  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  also 
stepped  up  the  regular  Federal-aid  highway 
program — often  now  referred  to  as  the  ABC 
program. 

These  funds,  which  must  be  matched  50-50 
with  State  funds,  are  available  for  the  Im- 
provement of  two  Federal-aid  systems  and 
their  extension  into  urban  areas — the 
250,000-mile  Federal-aid  primary  system  and 
the  628.000-miie  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem. 

Funds  for  the  ABC  program  are  generally 
authorized  by  the  Congress  every  2  years. 
These  averaged  $500  million  for  the  flrst  9 
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yean  artcr  World  War  H.  But  the  196«  aet 
stepped  these  funds  up  to  9860  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1058,  and  to  $875  mllUon  for 
fiscal  1M8.  Itien  came  the  1968  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Aet,  which  Inere— sd  the  outlay  to 
•900  million  for  flsoal  1900,  and  to  9935  for 
fiscal  1981. 

With  sneh  a  large  expansion  as  is  antici- 
pated, however,  there  must  be  close  consulta- 
tion between  VsdenJ.  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  with  the  local  cltlBenry 
to  so  plan  our  highway  work  that  it  will 
benefit  local  areas,  rather  than  ruin  tracts 
of  land  that  would  be  useful  for  agrarian. 
Industrial,  and  residential  purposes. 

As  much  as  we  need  vast  highway  develop- 
ments, we  must  do  our  utmost  in  careful 
planning  to  avoid  strangling  ourselves  with 
our  own  improvements. 

■qual  in  imp>ortance — ^in  the  minds  of  the 
cltiaen.  as  in  the  fate  of  the  Ration — is  the 
question  of  maintaining  and  improving  o\u 
educational  system  in  the  face  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  increasing  population,  and  the 
growing  eomplezlties  of  technology  and  so- 
ciety itself. 

Although  the  problem  has  recently  been 
dramatized  by  our  contest  with  Russia  and 
the  tremendous  educatiopal  and  sclentlflc 
stridss  of  our  adverssry.  this  contest  did  not 
create  the  problem.  Nor  should  we  attempt 
a  solution  by  imitating  the  Russian  example, 
as  some  have  suggested. 

For  the  greatness  of  a  nation  is  shown  in 
many  ways — in  its  cultural  and  scientific 
achievements.  In  its  moral  responsibilities,  in 
its  art.  in  its  national  aspirations.  But  its 
ultimate  strength  lies  In  the  quality  of  the 
Indlvldtials  who  comprise  its  living 
substance. 

And  the  strength,  the  final  strength,  of 
thaas  United  BUtcs  lies  in  our  belief  in  the 
dignity  or  the  individual,  the  belief  that  man 
should  live  in  the  light  of  reason,  should 
exercise  his  own  free  choice,  and  should 
develop  to  the  full  the  latent  talents  within 
him.  To  this  end  we  have  established  our 
free  public  education  system. 

Our  system  is  not  designed  merely  to  mold 
a  select  few  into  polished  aristocrats  of  a 
preconceived  pattern — as  are  the  older  sys- 
tems of  Europe;  nor  is  it  designed  to  make 
our  young  people  servants  of  the  state — as 
are  the  schools  of  Russia.  China,  and  the 
satellite  nations. 

On  ths  contrary,  we  have  designated  to 
our  schools  the  chief  responsibility  for  the 
development,  in  all  our  young  people,  of  the 
emotional,  moral,  and  intellectual  capadtles 
that  will  qualify  them  as  responsible  mem- 
bers of  a  democratic  society. 

If  the  schools  have  partially  failed,  as 
some  would  now  maintain,  it  is  in  large 
measiue  because  we.  citlaens  and  represent- 
atives alike,  have  failed  also  in  providing 
■ufflclent  support,  moral  and  intellectual,  as 
well  as  fizumdal. 

Forty-three  million  Americans— one  out  of 
every  four  go  to  school.  On  this  basis,  with 
the  expected  population  in  1975  of  over  232 
million,  our  school  population  will  have 
soared  by  that  time  to  55  million.  While, 
according  to  the  authoritative  SockefeUer 
report,  we  now  have  33  million  in  otir  ele- 
mentwy  aehools,  by  1900-81  we  wlU  hav«  S4 
mUUon.  By  1989.  high  schools  will  be  del- 
xiged  with  60  to  70  percent  more  students 
than  they  can  now  accommodate:  and  by 
1975.  our  ooUeges  and  universities  wlU  face 
at  least  a  doubling  and,  in  some  caasa,  a 
tripling  of  present  conditions. 

TY>  carry  this  tremendous  burden  we  have, 
in  the  reeent  past,  devoted  only  slightly 
more  than  t^  percent  of  oar  groas  national 
product.  To  refer  again  to  the  BodcefeUer 
report,  in  1055.  with  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  8891  billion,  we  spent— on  both  pri- 
vate and  pabllo  edocatloii— a  total  of  814 
bliuon,  or  8.8  percent.  Aoeordlng  to  the 
same  souroe,  the  eoet  by  1967  win  be  $30 
billion,  or  about  5  peroent  of  an  esttmafeed 
groes  national  product  of  8000  billion. 


To  this  end.  more  than  90  members  of  the 
Democratic  majority,  including  myself,  have 
Joined  in  oosponsoring  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  MDaaar.  of  Montana,  to  provide  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  public  schools.  The 
bill,  given  the  munber  8.  3  to  indicate  its 
high  priority  in  the  bosiness  of  the  Senate, 
authorizes  awlrtsnce  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  pay  for  school  con- 
struction and  increases  in  faculty  salaries. 
Financial  aid  would  be  granted  on  a  per 
capita  basis  of  $25  per  child  the  first  year— 
to  be  increased  826  per  year  until  the  fotirth 
year — at  which  time  it  would  be  stabilized 
at  $100  per  child  per  year.  The  total  outlay 
would  range  from  $1.1  billion  the  first  year 
to  $4.7  billion  the  fourth  year — increasing 
thereafter  with  the  rise  in  school  population. 

There  are  specific  provisions  In  the  meas- 
ure guaranteeing  local  school  Iward  control, 
which  is  a  necessary  requirement. 

This,  if  the  bill  Is  enacted  into  law,  would 
be  a  significant  contribution,  but  it  would  be 
no  more  than  the  national  Government 
shoiUd  do  to  ftafill  Its  responslbUity  for  what 
has  become  a  national  problem.  But  our 
efforts  must  not  end  here. 

This  should  be  only  the  beginning  of  a 
concerted  program  of  mobilizing  our  re- 
sources, private  as  well  as  public,  local  as 
well  as  national,  to  asstire  our  yoimg  people 
of  the  qiuJlty  of  education  they  deserve. 

■quality  of  opportunity  in  education 
means  not  only  the  opportunity  to  be  ex- 
posed to  learning,  but  the  opport\mlty  to 
achieve  excellence  in  the  development  of 
one's  full  potential.  This,  in  turn,  means 
that  we  cannot  and  must  not  sacrifice  qutd- 
ity  for  quantity;  we  mtist  have  both.  This 
will  be  an  expensive  business,  one  where 
there  are  no  shortcuts  or  easy  solutions. 
but  surely  the  wealthiest  Nation  in  history 
can  afford  whatever  is  required  to  preserve 
and  utlllxe  its  most  precious  national  re- 
sotuxses — the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  youth. 

It  is  no  less  true  today  than  in  Thomas 
Jefferson's  time  that  the  integrity  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  rests  upon  an  informed  and 
intelligent  citizenry — cv.  as  Jefferson  him- 
self sUted  it,  "The  people  are  the  only  cen- 
sors of  their  Governors;  and  even  their  er- 
xon  will  tend  to  keep  these  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  their  institutions.  •  •  •  The  way 
to  prevent  these  irregular  interpositions  of 
the  people,  is  to  give  them  full  information 
of  their  affairs  through  the  channel  of  the 
public  papers,  and  to  contrive  that  thoee 
papers  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people." 

These,  then,  are  the  necessary  conditions 
of  a  democracy  which  the  citizen  looks  to 
his  Government  to  iwiT»tai«| ; 

A  sulBcient  prosperity  and  emplojrment 
level  to  sattsfy  the  fundamental  needs  of 
the  individual,  an  adequate  oommxinlcation 
and  transportation  system  to  maintjiw  the 
vital  flow  of  ideas  and  commerce,  education 
of  high  quality  and  adequate  quantity  for 
ova  youth,  and  governmental  practices  that 
are  rsspcxisive  to  the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
partici(>ate  in  making  thoee  decisions  which 
shape  ills  or  her  own  destiny. 
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for  fhe  purpooe  of  voting  In  penoa.  Ify 
bill  directs  the  head  of  each  depwtment. 
agency,  or  establishment  in  or  under  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gorem- 
ment  to  excuse  f  rcnn  duty  each  employee 
imder  his  Jurisdiction,  without  loss  of 
pay  or  deduction  from  annual  leave  or 
loss  of  other  employment  benefit,  for  a 
period  of  2  hours  for  the  purpose  of  vot- 
ing in  person  in  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion for  Federal,  State,  or  local  ofBce. 
Also,  additional  time  may  be  granted 
when,  in  the  dlscreti(m  of  the  head  of 
the  department,  it  is  necessary. 

There  was  much  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty in  my  own  congressional  district 
in  the  past  election  because  of  the  con- 
flict In  the  various  regulations  In  effect 
concerning  time  allowed  employees  for 
voting.  Federal  employees  were  allowed 
only  1  hour,  whereas  other  employees  in 
the  State  of  New  York  were  given  2  hours 
off.  A  number  of  Federal  employees  got 
in  touch  with  me  and  complained  that 
they  had  di£Bculty  in  getting  more  than 
the  hour  off.  and  in  some  instances  the 
additional  time  was  denied  them,  al- 
though because  of  great  distances  they 
had  to  travel  to  their  Federal  Jobs  it  wsts 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have  the 
additional  time  requested.  I  presume 
this  same  situation  must  have  prevailed 
in  other  areas  as  well. 

Rather  than  leave  the  question  of  nec- 
essary voting  time  to  the  discretion  of  the 
heads  of  the  Federal  departments,  provi- 
sion for  sufficient  voting  time  should  be 
made  by  law.  In  my  opinion,  at  least 
2  hours'  time  off  should  be  granted  Fed- 
eral employees,  to  prevent  any  inability 
to  exercise  their  franchise;  this  is  only 
reasonable  if  our  Federal  employees  are 
to  be  spared  hardship.  Surely  they 
should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  privi- 
lege of  voting,  a  right  guaranteed  them, 
without  being  penalised  by  the  Federal 
Government,  their  employer. 


The  Sixth  Tear  Begiu  for  the  Moritor, 
Official  Catholic  Newspaper  of  tLe 
Diocese  of  Tmtoi,  N  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REI£ARKS 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 


IN  THX  HOX78B  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

We6,ne$day.  Janmarw  21, 1959 

Mr.  DOLLINOER.  ICr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  allow 
2  hours'  time  off  to  Federal  employees 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEFEUE8ENTATXVSS 

Wednesday .  January  21. 1959 

Mr.  THOBiiPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Monitor,  the  official  Catho- 
lic newspaper  of  the  diocese  of  Tl^nton. 
Njr..  is  embarking  on  its  sixth  year  of 
publication. 

The  fifth  anniversary  edition  of  this 
worthy  newspaper  was  replete  with  re- 
ports of  the  widespread  support  the 
Monitor  has  received  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  throughout  Mercer 
and  Burlington  Counties.  Indeed,  the 
appreciation  tor  the  fine  service  the 
newspi^Kr  has  performed  lias  not  been 
confined  to  members  of  Catholic  congre- 
gations alone.  Leaders  of  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  government  have  recognized 
that  the  Invaluable  information  obtain- 
able only  In  the  Monitor  of  many  of  the 
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varied  aifslrs  aa  well  m  the  attitudes  In 
the  Catholic  community  has  been  of  tre- 
mendous service  not  only  to  the  members 
of  the  CaUudlc  faith  but  to  themselves 
as  well. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  ofBcial 
newspaper  of  the  diocese  has  been  su- 
premely^ successful  during  its  first  5 
years,  and  the  future  of  the  Monitor  is 
particularly  promising  now.  Although 
its  lay  audience  has  been  large,  a  drive 
is  now  under  way  for  total  support  by  the 
families  of  the  diocese. 

The  Most  Reverend  George  W.  Ahr, 
the  Bishop  of  Trenton,  under  whose 
auspices  the  Monitor  was  initiated,  has 
sent  an  open  letter  on  this  circulation 
drive  to  everyone  in  the  diocese.  In  his 
letter  the  bishop  emphasized  the  value 
of  the  Monitor  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
alike  through  its  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation to  the  people  of  the  diocese. 

Bishop  Ahr  declared  that — 

In  tbe  Monitor  the  diocese  has  a  news- 
paper of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  But 
more  than  that  it  is  an  efficient  aid  to  the 
bishop  and  priests  In  their  difficult  task  of 
bringing  to  you  a  wider  knowledge  of  things 
Catholic,  a  deeper  understanding  of  your 
holy  faith,  a  more  vigorous  development  of 
your  life  of  grace. 

The  sixth  anniversary  edition  of  the 
Monitor  once  again  reminds  the  people 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  of 
the  great  loss  we  all  sustained  with  the 
tragic  death  of  Msgr.  Richard  T.  Crean 
in  the  fire  which  destroyed  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral.  The  good  monsignor  some- 
how found  a  place  in  his  Incredibly 
crowded  schedule  to  foeter  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Monitor  and  its  further 
service  to  our  people,  along  with  many 
other  fine  things  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  our  diocese  and  our  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Once  more,  an  otherwise 
glorious  milestone  in  our  history  is 
saddened  by  the  fact  that  Monsignor 
Crean  cannot  be  with  us  to  observe  the 
growth  of  the  Monitor  as  a  spiritual  and 
moral  force  throughout  our  religious 
and  lay  commuiJty. 


Aanuitics  for  Federal  Employees  Enga^fed 
in  Hazardoas  Duties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  21. 1959 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  increase  the 
amount  of  annuity  for  those  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  engaged  in 
haaardous  duUee.  whose  annuities  were 
not  inoreased  at  the  time  Public  Law  864 
was  passed  October  1, 1856,  Included  in 
this  class  of  employees  are  those  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment  such  as  FBI  agents, 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Treasury  enforcement  officers.  Customs 
enforcement  agents.  UJS.  marshals,  and 


employees  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Division  of  the  Immigration  Service, 
whose  primary  duties  include  the  investi- 
gation, apprehension  or  detention  of  per- 
sons suspected  or  convicted  of  ofTenses 
against  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  whose  duties  involve  frequent 
direct  contact  with  such  persons. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that  in 
1956  when  Public  Law  854  was  enacted 
into  law,  the  deduction  from  salaries  of 
all  Federal  employees  was  increased 
from  6  to  eVi  percent  for  payment  into 
the  civil  service  fund.  Simultaneously 
with  this  increase  the  annuities  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  was 
increased  from  2  to  2V2  percent.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  employees  per- 
forming hazardous  duties  were  obli- 
gated to  pay  an  additional  one-half  of 
1  percent  into  the  retirement  fund  they 
were  unfairly  omitted  from  the  law 
which  would  increase  their  benefits  the 
additional  one-half  of  1  percent. 

To  compound  this  inequity  further, 
Public  Law  8&-157  was  passed  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress  increas- 
ing tlie  retirement  annuities  for  em- 
ployees in  hazardous  occupations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  While  legislation 
was  introduced  in  the  85th  Congress  to 
rectify  this  inequity,  the  bill  never  saw 
the  light  of  day  and  no  action  was  taken 
thereupon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  understand  why  this  kind  of  injus- 
tice should  be  suffered  to  continue 
despite  the  fact  that  all  other  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  receiv- 
ing increased  retirement  annuities.  This 
bill  will  simply  place  those  in  the 
enumerated  hazardous  occupations  on  a 
par  when  they  retire  with  those  covered 
in  the  act  cited  as  the  Policemen's  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
of  1957. 

I  am  completely  convinced  that  no 
Member  of  Congress  will  want  to  oppose 
this  bill  and  I  most  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  a  full  measure  of 
supp>ort. 


A  Bill  To  Assist  in  Relieviaf  the  Shortsffe 
of  Housing  for  Eider  Persons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MXSBonM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  21. 19S9 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  assist  in  relieving  the  shortage  of 
housing  for  elderly  persons  which  be- 
came part  of  the  housing  bills  pused  by 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  last  year  and,  Z  am 
hopeful,  will  become  part  of  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  this  year.  However,  In  or- 
der to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  separata  bill  along  with  the 
statement  I  made  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  at  the 
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time  I  suggested  this  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  housing  bill: 
A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Rousing  Act 
to  assist  In  relieving  the  shortage  of  hous- 
ing for  elderly  persons  and  to  Increcwe  the 
supply  of  rental  housing  for  elderly  per- 
sons— It  Is  the  further  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  assist  In   provision  of  urgently  needed 
construction  of  nursing  homes,  renovation, 
and   equipping   existing  licensed   nursing 
homes  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  per- 
sons, particularly  elderly  persons 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprefentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  bill  sec- 
tion 301(a).  title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereot 
the  following  new  section: 

•Sec.  229(a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  assist  In  relieving  the  shortage  of  housing 
for  elderly  persons  and  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  renUl  housing  for  elderly  persons. 
It  Is  further  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  aasUt 
In  the  provision  of  urgently  needed  nursing 
homes  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons, 
particularly  elderly  persons. 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  'housing'  means  eight  or 
more  new  or  rehabilitated  living  units,  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  whldx  are  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
elderly  persons; 

"(2)  The  term  'elderly  person'  means  any 
person,  married  or  single,  who  Is  sUty  years 
of  age  or  more; 

"(3)  The  term  'nursing  home'  means  a 
facility  which  is  or  will  be  licensed  or  regu- 
lated by  law,  which  provides  continuous 
nursing  care,  under  medical  supervision  or 
direction,  to  the  long-term,  convalescent,  in- 
firm, or  elderly  patient  in  a  home-lilu  at- 
mosphere, furnishing  faclUUes  and  oomforts 
normally  found  in  a  patients  home,  and 
which  provides,  in  addition  thereto,  aueh 
specialized  service,  equipment,  and  safety 
features  as  may  be  required  for  the  safe, 
proper,  and  adequate  care  of  patients  at  aU 
times;  and 

"(4)  The  terms  'mtNrtgage',  'mortgaf**'. 
'mortgagor',  and  'maturity  date'  shaU  have 
the  meanings  respectively  set  forth  in  aee- 
tlon  207  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorised  to 
insure  any  mortgage  (including  advances  on 
mortgages  during  construction)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe and  to  make  commitments  for  insur- 
ance of  such  mortgages  prior  to  the  date  of 
their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  insxarance  under 
this  section,  a  mortgage  to  provide  housing 
for  elderly  persons  shall — 

"(1)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $12,600,000  or.  If  ex- 
ecuted by  Federal  or  State  instrtunentall- 
ties,  municipal  corporate  instnunentallUss 
of  one  or  more  States,  or  nonprofit  develop- 
ment or  housing  corporations  restricted  by 
Federal  or  State  laws  or  regulations  of  State 
banking  or  Insurance  departments  as  to 
rents,  charges,  capital  structures,  rate  of  re- 
turn, or  methods  of  operation,  not  to  eseeed 
•so.ooo.ooo: 

"(S)  not  exoeed.  for  such  part  of  suoh 
property  or  project  m  may  be  attributable 
to  dwsUInf  use.  SO.OOO  per  dwelling  unit: 
Provided,  That  the  Oommissloner  may,  in 
hU  dUoretlon,  inoreaee  the  dollar  amount 
limlUUon  of  19,000  per  unit  to  not  to  es- 
oted  iS.iOO  per  unit  to  oompensate  tor  the 
higher  oosu  Incident  to  the  ooastnietloa  of 
elevator-type  struoturee  and  tamj  inorea— 
each  of  the  foregoing  dollar  amount  liaalta- 
tloxu  by  not  to  exceed  S  1.350  per  room  in 
sny  leofraphtcal  area  where  he  Ands  that 
coat  levels  so  require; 
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"(8)  If  eaaeuted  by  a  mortgagor  which  Is 
a  private  nonprofit  eorporation  or  aaaoda- 
tlon  or  other  acceptable  private  nonprofit 
organisation  regulated  or  supervised  under 
Federal  or  State  laws  or  by  pollttoal  subdivi- 
sions at  States,  or  ageoetas  thereof,  or  by  the 
Conunlaaloner  under  a  regulatory  agreemant 
or  otherwise,  as  to  rente,  ehargaa.  and  meth- 
ods of  operation.  In  such  form  and  in  such 
manner  as.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, will  effectiute  the  purpose  of  this 
section.  Involve  a  principal  obUgatton  not 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the  Commis- 
sioner eeUmatee  will  be  the  replacement  coet 
of  the  property  or  project  when  the  proposed 
Improvements  are  oomideted  (the  replace- 
ment cost  may  include  the  land,  the  propoeed 
physical  improvements,  utlUtles  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  land,  architect's  fees. 
taxes.  Interest  during  construction,  and  oth- 
er miscellaneous  ehargee  Incident  to  con- 
struction and  approved  by  the  Oommis- 
sloner): 

"(4)  If  executed  by  a  mortgagor  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  but  which  Is  not  a  non- 
profit organicatlon.  involve  a  principal  obli- 
gation not  in  excess  of  the  Commissioner^ 
estimate  of  the  renlaoement  coat  of  the 
property  or  project  when  the  propoeed  Im- 
provements are  completed  (the  replacement 
cost  may  include  the  land,  the  propoeed 
physical  Improvements,  utmties  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  land,  architect's  fees,  taxea. 
interest  during  construction,  and  other 
miscellaneous  charges  Incident  to  construc- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  but 
ahaU  not  include  any  aUowance  for  buUder^ 
and  sponsor's  profit  and  risk) :  Provided, 
That  the  Commissioner  may  In  his  discretion 
require  such  mortgagor  to  be  regxilated  or 
restricted  as  to  rents  or  sales,  chargea,  capital 
structure,  rate  of  return  and  methods  of 
operation,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Commis- 
sioner may  make  contracts  with  and  acqtilre 
for  not  to  exceed  SlOO  stock  or  Interest  In 
any  such  mortgagor  as  the  Commlasloner 
may  deem  neeaaaary  to  render  effeotive  such 
reetrlctlons  or  regulations;  such  stock  or  In- 
terest shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  section  207 
Houalng  Insurance  Fund  and  shaU  be  re- 
deemed by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the 
termination  of  all  obligations  of  the  Oom- 
mlaslonor  under  the  Insurance: 

"(S)  provide  for  a  complete  amorttaatloa 
by  polodlc  payments  within  such  terms  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe; 

"(S)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance)  at  not  to  exceed  4^ 
per  oentxim  per  anntun  on  the  amount  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any  time; 

"(7)  eover  a  property  or  project  which  Is 
i4>proved  for  mortgage  Insurance  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  oonstnwtloa.  with  80  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  unite  therein  apaetaUy 
designed  for  the  use  and  occupancy  c(  elderly 
persons  in  acoordanos  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner,  and  which  may 
include  such  commercial  and  special  facili- 
ties as  the  Commissioner  deems  adequate  to 
serve  the  occupants. 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  ths  purpoae 
sUted  in  the  second  eentenoe  of  sutaeecttoa 
(a),  the  Commlsaloner  la  authorlaMl  to  la- 
sure  any  mortgage  whloh  oovers  a  new  or 
rehabUltatsd  nurstag  horns,  subject  to  the 
following  oondlttons: 

**(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  smouted  by  a 
mortgagor  approved  by  the  Oommissloner. 
The  Oommissloner  may  la  his  dlsoretloa, 
require  any  suoh  flMmsfar  to  be  legvlated 
or  restrleled  as  to  ehanaa  and  SMthods  of 
operaUoa.  and.  la  addition  thereto,  U  the 
mortgagor  Is  a  eocporats  e&tlty.  as  to 
capital  stnieture  and  rats  of  return.  As  aa 
Kid  to  the  regttlatloa  or  restrlettoa  of  any 
mortgagor  with  raapeet  to  any  ef  the  fore- 
going matters,  the  Oommlsslowsr  may  aaafee 
such  ooatraets  with  aad/or  aequlre,  ter  aoS 
to  Mcoeed  1100.  stock  or  latsrsst  la  aay  siMh 
mortgagor  as  he  may  dsssa  aeoaanry.    Aay 


stock  or  Interest  so  purchased  shall  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  aaetlon  a07  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund,  and  may  be  redeemed  by  the 
mortgagor  at  par  upon  the  termination  of 
all  obligations  of  the  Oommlsalonsr  under 
the  Insurance. 

"(2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
812,600,000.  and  not  to  exceed  76  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  or 
project  when  the  proposed  Improvements 
are  completed. 

"(3)   The  mtntgage  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  complete  amortisation  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  tains  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe;  and 

"(U)  bear  Interest  (exdiisive  of  premium 
ehargee  for  insurance)  at  not  to  exceed  4^ 
per  centum  per  ^nnntiri  of  the  amount  of 
the  principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any 
time. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  insurance  of 
mortgages  on  prc^wrtles  «■  projects  designed 
for  use  SB  nunlng  homes,  the  Oommissloner 
shall  consult  with  and  secure  the  advice 
and  reeommendaUona  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

"(f)  The  Commlssl<mer  may  consent  to 
the  release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mort- 
gsged  property  or  project  from  the  Uen  of 
any  mortage  Instired  under  this  eection 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  and  shall  preecrlbe  such  proce- 
dures as  in  his  Judgment  are  necessary  to 
secure  to  elderly  persons  a  preference  or 
priority  of  opportunity  to  rent  the  dwellings 
Included  In  such  property  or  project. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d). 
(•).  (f).  (g).  (h).  (1).  (J),  (k),  (1).  (m). 
(n).  and  (p)  at  eection  307  shaU  apply  to 
mortgagee  insured  under  this  section  and  aU 
references  therein  to  section  207  shall  refer 
to  this  section." 

(b)  Section  212(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  provlalons  of  this  section  shall  also 
apply  to  the  Insurance  of  any  mortgage 
luider  section  S29  except  that  compliance 
with  such  provisions  may  be  waived  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner  In  such  eases 
or  classes  of  casea  In  which  laboms  or 
mechanics,  not  otherwise  employed  at  any 
time  on  the  project,  voluntarily  donate  their 
eervices  without  compensation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lowering  the  costs  of  construction 
stnd  the  Fsdnal  Housing  Oonunissloner  de- 
termlnee  that  any  amounts  thereby  saved 
are  fully  credited  to  the  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, association  or  other  organlsatlcm  under- 
taking the  construction." 

Sw.  318.  This  blU  shall  take  effect  sixty 
days  after  this  enactment. 

Statkmkmt  or  Trobias  B.  Ctntns.  a  Rxp- 
BXBXirrATnrB  nr  Comatxas  Faoic  tkb  Statb 
or  MxsBooai 

I  first  want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  the 
opportunity  of  testifying  befors  the  com- 
mittee on  this  Important  subject  of  adequate 
facUlUea  for  the  aged. 

Ho  subject  seems  to  be  receiving  more  at- 
teatlon  today  than  the  problems  that  faoe 
our  older  eltlaans.  It  Is  vtry  important  that 
their  problems  reealve  attention.  Indeed, 
the  point  has  been  raised  of  what  value  has 
been  this  inorsaaad  Ufeapaa  given  to  us 
through  the  sehteTsneats  of  our  msdloal 
aad  p^armseeutloal  professions  If  the  years 
added  to  the  lives  of  our  people  are  to  be 
spent  la  unhappiaass. 

What  should  be  oae  of  the  greatest  booas 
to  msnlrtnd  has  ta  some  respeets  beeoms  a 
baae.  Z  believe  it  la  wen  wlthia  our  power 
to  give  the  booa  real  meaning.  However, 
tt  requlrea  acme  tiear  thinking  e(  what 
should  be  done.  What  haa  beea  done,  al- 
though doae  with  good  latentloos,  tarn  oftea 
produoad  poor  results. 


The 


problem  of  the  aged  is  to  a  large 
a  financial  pn^lem.  Most  older  peo- 
ple are  on  fixed  Incomes,  permtona,  social 
aecurlty,  or  retlremrait  of  some  sort.  Their 
plans  for  financing  their  reOrsment  have 
been  ttirown  out  of  kUter  by  two  major  eco- 
nomic and  aodal  forces. 

1.  Instead  of  Uvlng  10  years  they  now  are 
living  20  years.  TbiM  Is  the  boon  that  has 
become  a  bane,  because  they  have  not  pre- 
pared themselves  for  this  flnanidal  bwden. 
The  cost  at  staying  aUve  Is  great — onneoes- 
sarUy  great.  The  drugs  and  medical  care 
are  available,  tout  their  cost  Is  burdensome. 

2.  Inflation  has  hit  this  group  of  people 
most  cruelly.  What  they  had  set  aside  has 
been  cut  in  half.  Although  we  have  sought 
to  aUeviate  this  damage  through  granting 
double  personal  exemptions  to  persons  over 
66  in  our  income  tax  laws,  and  in  other 
vrajw,  this  has  amounted  to  too  little  for  those 
who  get  It  and  has  been  of  no  help  to  those 
In  the  lower  economic  brackets  who  do  not 
have  enough  Income  to  be  on  the  income  tax 
roils. 

One  way  In  which  we  can  help  these  older 
citiaens  is  to  analyse  with  aome  care  Just 
what  their  needs  are  and  see  If  we  cannot 
provide  the  faculties  that  are  tailored  to 
their  needs..  What  we  have  been  doing.  I 
suggest,  is  trying  to  con f est  the  faellitlee 
that  already  exist  in  oar  aociety  to  fit  their 
needs  or,  equaUy  as  bad,  to  distort  their 
needs  to  fit  what  facilities  exist.  This  does 
not  work,  and  It  Is  costly. 

Let  me  iUustrate.  Older  people  need  more 
medical  attention  than  younger  people  but 
do  not  need  constant  doctor  care,  nor  do  they 
need  constant  nursing  care.  Tet.  oftUmea. 
they  are  confronted  with  the  choice  of  either 
ataylng  at  home  or  going  to  a  hospital.  They 
do  not  need  hospitalization.  They  need 
aomething  much  lees  expensive,  something  in 
between.  The  reeult  Is  we  tend  to  overload 
our  hospitals  and  inadequately  meet  the 
needs  of  the  aged  and  unneceasarlly  burden 
them  financially. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  confeaslon.  I  was 
the  first  noember  of  the  aoale  sex  to  serve  on 
the  board  of  the  Vlaltlng  Nuraes  Association 
of  St.  Louis.  I  was  deeply  Interested  in  the 
work  that  the  visiting  nurses  were  doing. 
I  obeuved  how  their  caseload  had  changed 
ovor  the  years.  Ilie  prlnuury  caaeload  of  the 
YlBitlng  nuisea  used  to  be  Instructing  young 
mothers  In  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  be- 
cause most  births  took  place  In  the  homes 
and  not  In  the  hospitals.  Today,  there  are 
v^  few  maternity  casea  In  the  home.  In 
place  of  maternity  care,  the  visiting  nursee 
now  find  their  primary  caaeload  Is  geri- 
atrics— teaching  the  families  of  older  pet^le 
In  the  home  how  to  care  for  the  aged  person 
In  the  home;  how  to  administer  a  hypodennle 
ahot;  how  to  handle  other  problems  of 
chronic  illness  or  Just  old  sge. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  use  of  the  visiting 
ntuve  approach,  which  is  ao  much  lees  costly 
than  the  hospital  approach  and  much  more 
suitable,  has  not  received  the  attention  and 
the  developmmt  that  it  should.  ButltUlua- 
trates  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  that 
facmtles  geared  to  the  problems  of  the  aged 
should  be  set  up  speelflcally  for  them  rather 
than  to  try  to  make  the  aged  problema  fit 
Into  the  facilities  we  have  besa  uslag  for  the 
general  aooiety. 

aeXoonw  to  the  apeolfle  question  at  hand 
the  eaoouragsoMnt  aad  Implsmeatatlon  of 
Bunlag  homes  assigned  to  take  ears  of  the 
aged.  As  a  mattsr  of  fiot,  the  very  termi- 
nology I  am  using  mirslTig  heaas^^oa- 
fesses  that  I  am  guUty  of  the  very  thing  X 
am  urglag  that  we  avoid.  What  we  aeed 
Is  aot  aunlBi  homes  l&  the  treditteaal  way 
aurslBg  homes  to  be.  Mor  do  we 
old  folks'  Boeaas  as  we  have  kaowa 
I  aeed  aa  eatlrely  aew  type  of 
faelUty.  It  auy  be  a  TtUace  of  old  folka. 
Bueh  as  X  have  read  hu  been  established  la 
It  mi^  be  Juat  homes  oiustered 
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around  a  medical  facility  that  U  act  up  to 
oar*  for  older  people.  Frankly,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain Ju«t  what  Idnd  of  faculties  we  should 
be  talking  about. 

And  so  we  ctme  cloeer  to  the  question  at 
band.  How  do  we  go  about  proridlng  the 
type  of  facilities  that  will  most  adequately 
fit  the  problem  of  our  aged  citizens?  Do  we 
do  It  by  establishing  a  commission  to  study 
the  noatter.  or  a  congreaslonal  committee? 
All  this  may  help,  but  I  suggest  that  there  U 
a  more  direct  way,  a  quicker  way,  a  more  sat- 
isfactory way — Indeed,  a  way  which  is  being 
followed  to  some  extent  in  the  natural  course 
of  eTenta.  whether  the  Government  is  aware 
of  it  or  not. 

The  way  is  the  private  enterprise  system. 
What  Oovernment  should  be  doing  Is  en- 
couraging what  Is  already  coming  about. 

So  many  people  misunderstand  the  private 
enterprise  system.  To  me  It  is  essentially  a 
trall-and-error  system,  a  system  which  per- 
mits individual  citizens  or  groups  of  citizens 
to  follow  out  their  Ideas  of  how  to  sell  to  or 
service  certain  social  needs.  The  best  way  I 
know  to  provide  adequate  facilities  to  the 
older  people  is  to  allow  various  people  to  go 
ahead  and  provide  what  they  think  the  older 
people  would  like  at  the  price  they  can  best 
afford  to  pay. 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  nursing  homes 
for  the  aged  today  are  private  institutions. 
These  institutions  are  under  State  regula- 
tions, and  the  regulations  are  Improving  as 
experience  with  the  operation  of  nursing 
homes  grows.  All  that  is  needed  now  is  to 
give  some  encouragement  to  private  enter- 
prise to  move  more  effectively  into  the  area 
of  adminlBterlng  to  the  needs  of  our  aged 
people.  The  Federal  Oovernment  is  in  a  very 
logical  position  to  do  Jtist  this  through  the 
FHA  program. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  testimony  of  George 
T.  Mustln,  the  head  of  the  American  Nurs- 
ing Home  Association,  before  your  conunlttee 
on  May  14.  1968.  I  want  to  endorse  what  he 
haa  said  wholeheartedly. 

I  believe  that  in  this  area  the  most  can 
be  done  for  the  money  to  assist  our  older 
people,  and  this  can  be  done  right  now.  The 
plans,  thousands  of  them,  are  in  existence; 
all  they  need  is  financial  Implementation. 
Why  we  have  not  extended  the  FHA  program 
to  Include  private  nursing  homes  before  now 
Is  hard  for  me  to  understand.  These  are 
not  fly-by-night  operstlonB.  They  all  must 
qualify  under  State  standards.  Indeed,  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  use  of  FHA 
funds  can  encourage  the  growth  of  the  State- 
approved  "Nestorian"  facilities — I  am  coin- 
ing a  new  term;  Nester  was  the  respected 
older  citizen  in  Homer's  "Iliad" — and  give 
Impetus  to  the  growth  of  qualified  private 
facilities  for  our  older  citizens. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  give  consideration 
to  amending  S.  3407,  an  act  to  expand  the 

public  facility  loan  program  of  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  or  what- 
ever proposed  legislation  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate to  Include  proprietary  Nestorian 
facllltiM  that  mMt  adaquata  8tat«  itand* 
arda. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 


PtraiAMil  ExtwdM  of  8p«ckl  ScImoI 
Milk  ProgrftB 

BXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  MXMMawyrA 

IN  THI  ROUSl  OP  RIPRI8BMTATIVI8 

WedneaOay.  January  21, 1959 

Mr.  QUnc.     Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  permanently  extend 


a  program  which  has  great  significance 
to  the  health  of  our  schoolchildren — the 
special  school  milk  program.  I  might 
add  that  this  program  also  has  a  great 
bearing  on  the  economic  health  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

Congress  has  been  appropriating  the 
sum  of  $75  million  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  program.  Under  the 
present  utilization  system  In  our  schools, 
this  appropriation  Is  sufBclent  through 
fiscal  1959. 

Beginning  on  July  1.  1959,  however, 
there  Is  need  of  an  Increased  appropria- 
tion or  the  program  will  need  to  be  cur- 
tailed. 

The  value  of  healthful  milk  to  the  diet 
of  our  schoolchildren  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. This  program  in.sures  that 
every  American  child,  regardless  of  the 
financial  status  of  his  parents  or  guard- 
ians, will  not  need  to  be  deprived  of  na- 
ture's most  nearly  p>erfect  food. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  millions  of  school- 
children and  their  parents  when  I  say 
that  this  is  one  program  of  which  Con- 
gress can  be  proud.  Scarcely  a  year  goes 
by  when  research  does  not  uncover  more 
evidence  to  bolster  the  contention  of 
modem  science  that  milk  Is  a  vital  food 
for  children  and  adults. 

Milk  furnishes  the  human  body  with 
100  different  nutrients— including  a  tre- 
mendous assortment  of  vitamins,  min- 
erals, fats,  sugars,  and  high-quality  pro- 
teins. It  is  a  fact  that  milk  is  essential 
for  three  nutrients  that  many  nutrition- 
ists advise  in  quantities  larger  than  many 
people  consume. 

But  it  is  for  three  inherent  nutrients 
that  milk  is  justly  famous. 

Miik  provides  mineral  calcium  which 
is  needed  throughout  life  for  healthy 
bones. 

Milk  provides  B -vitamin  riboflavin 
which  Is  essential  for  healthy  skin  and 
nerves  which  enables  the  body  cells  to 
use  other  nutrients  carried  to  them  by 
the  blood. 

And  milk  dispenses  protein  which  Is 
the  main  building-and-repair  material 
of  all  tissues  in  the  body. 

Many  people  receive  all  too  little  of 
these  three  nutrients.  It  is  of  major 
importance  that  our  children  receive 
them,  and  the  best  way  to  insure  this  Is 
to  see  that  they  drink  plenty  of  milk. 

This  is  why  the  8];>eclal  school  milk 
program  has  a  great  stake  in  our  coun- 
try's future — because  it  deals  with  the 
bodily  welfare  of  our  Nation's  youth. 
Every  investment  we  make  In  the  health 
of  our  schoolchildren  will  certainly  re- 
sult In  a  stronger  America  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  leglalatlon. 


The  Space  ClialUB|« 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

or    UTAH 

IN  TRK  HOU«r  OP  RBPRI8INTATIVI8 
Wednesctu..  January  21, 19S9 

Mr.    KINO    of   Utah.    Mr.    Speaker. 

while  I  am  deeply  pleased  to  be  a  member 


of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. I  am  also  greatly  sobered  by  the 
gravity  of  this  assignment.  I  believe 
that  this  committee,  despite  its  newness, 
bears  one  of  the  heaviest  responsibilities 
of  our  time. 

Overtaking  the  Russians  in  space  will 
be  no  easy  task,  but  I  am  confident  the 
United  States  has  the  capacity  to  ac- 
complish it.  We  will  not  do  It  with  the* 
checkbook  alone.  We  will  not  do  it  with 
anything  short  of  a  maximum  effort  in 
every  relevant  area  of  human  activity. 

The  astronautical  challenge  has  been 
widely  described  as  the  space  race.  This 
Is  an  apt  expression.  We  Americans 
must  realize  that  what  we  are  engaged 
in  Is.  In  r*very  sense  of  the  word,  a  race. 

Speed  and  time  are  essential  elements 
of  every  race.  We  must  recognize  their 
particular  importance  in  this  race. 

A  distinguished  Philadelphia  scientist. 
Dr.  I.  M.  Levitt,  said.  In  an  Associated 
Press  story  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  that  by  1980  men  may  be 
living  in  plastic-domed  villages  on  the 
moon.  Imagine,  If  you  will,  how  quickly 
1980  will  be  upon  us.  In  my  memory  I 
find  it  no  more  than  a  quick  step  back 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  which 
was  almost  20  years  ago.  Within  a  simi- 
lar span  men  could  be  living  on  the  moon. 

Dr.  Levitt,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
Pels  Planetarium  at  Franklin  Institute, 
said,  in  fact,  that  his  estimate  of  1980 
may  be  too  conservative.  With  another 
breakthrough  in  our  progress  in  nuclear 
energy,  and  with  atomic  fuels  Installed 
in  space  vehicles,  men,  he  said,  could  put 
settlements  on  the  moon  even  sooner. 

This  is  indeed  a  sobering  ixwslbillty. 

It  is  even  more  sobering  to  ponder 
the  possibility  that  the  men  who  settle 
the  moon  might  be  Russians — perhaps 
only  Russians.  We  do  not  need  Dr. 
Levitt  to  tell  us — as  he  has — that  con- 
trol of  the  moon  by  a  hostile  military 
power  will  give  that  power  an  alarming 
logistic  advantage. 

Clearly,  time  has  favored  the  Russians 
up  to  now.  Elxperts  agree  they  have  a 
substantial  lead  in  space.  Elxactly  how 
wide  ihe  gap  is.  no  one  knows.  But 
certainly  the  Russians,  believing  as  they 
do  about  the  importance  of  space  lead- 
ership to  their  goal  of  world  supremacy, 
will  never  willingly  allow  that  gap  to 
be  closed,  and  their  advantage  lost. 

In  a  race  which  runs  Just  20  years. 
and  perhaps  less,  in  its  first  important 
heat — in  what  actually  may  be  the  only 
Important  heat — a  handicap  of  a  year 
is  plainly  critical.  A  gap  of  S  yMn 
could  be  insurmountable. 

Z  see  a  parallel  between  the  raoe  in 
•pace  and  the  contest  on  the  seas  which 
engaged  tho  world  in  the  16th  and  leth 
oentut'los,  climaxed  by  tlio  colonliaUon 
of  the  Americas. 

The  exploits  of  Columbus  and  Magel- 
lan, which  proved  the  earth  round, 
opened  great  frontiers  to  exploration 
and  development.  Spain  and  England 
had  the  Imagination  to  recognise  the  po- 
litical, military  and  eoonomlo  impor- 
tance of  these  frontiers,  and  set  out  to 
conquer  them.  By  their  unremitting 
efforts  to  colonise  and  develop  the  New 
World,  England  and  Spain  became  for- 
midable sea  powers,  and  fixed  for  them- 
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selves  plaees  of  *gnlnence  In  global  af- 
fairs for  several  centuries. 

The  New  World  today  is  space. 

Concern  about  whether  the  Amerieaa 
people  are  taking  this  challenge  seri- 
ously enough  is  not  mine  akme.  I  am 
certain  It  is  shared  by  my  congres- 
sional colleagues,  as  well  as  by  many 
other  American  citizens.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are.  however,  many  who 
do  not  share  it. 

Alan  T.  Waterman.  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  has  voiced 
deep  concern  about  American  apathy 
toward  the  space  race.  In  a  United 
Press  International  story  carried  by  the 
Washington  Post,  Mr.  Waterman  was 
quoted  as  saying : 

As  a  NattoD.  we  appear  to  forget  that  we 
live  in  a  oompetltive  world  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  It  asems  abundantly  clear 
that  we  ehaU  rapidly  lose  In  oompetltlon 
unless  we  can  ebow  more  determined  and 
oonstructtve  efforts  than  we  have  during 
the  past  jean. 

Mr.  Waterman  deplored  the  post- 
sputnik  response  of  the  American  public. 
He  warned  that  other  countries,  and 
eqicdally  Russia,  are  showing  a  deter- 
mination and  a  national  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  people  which  seems  to  be 
relatively  absent  from  the  American 
scene. 

We  do  not  seem  to  understand — 


He  said  in  the  article- 
that  It  wlU  be  Impo— IWe  to  maintain  our 
own  prosperity  and  world  peace  unleas  we 
do  and  do  ptxmptly  the  things  neoeaaary  to 
compete  tn  a  modem  world. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  American  edu- 
cators who  have  toiued  Russia  have 
been  alarmed  at  the  clarity  of  purpose 
they  find  there.  He  said  the  Russians 
believe  that  by  wlmiing  the  race  In  space, 
and  by  emphasizing  science  and  educa- 
tion, they  win  aclileve  leadership  over 
the  entire  world,  and  without  the  cost  of 
a  destructive  war. 

As  Mr.  Waterman  points  out.  the  So- 
viet challenge  really  Is  more  than  a  race 
in  space.  It  is  a  contest  in  technology, 
whose  fruitage  is  not  only  better  space 
vehicles,  but  better  bathtubs  and  better 
automobiles.  This  reflects,  of  course,  a 
more  basic  contest  in  education. 

Our  answer  to  tills  challenge  must  be 
the  effeotive  use  of  those  qualities  and 
resources  which  have  enabled  Americans 
to  suooassfully  meet  every  other  criala  in 
their  history;  namtily.  Imagination,  ini- 
tiative, and  ingenuity. 

Theee  qualities  are  Inherent  in.  and 
eulUvated  by,  our  dfimoortUo  waj  of  lift. 
They  are  the  bread  and  butter  of  our 
free  enterprise  lyctim. 

The  aoolety  wbloh  eulttvatee  and  nur- 
tures theee  qualities  in  the  grealeet 
abundance  la,  In  retllty.  the  truly  llbtral 
society.  X  am  confident  our  eociety  hat. 
and  always  will  have,  theee  qualitiea  in 
greater  abundance  than  &i  poiiible  in  any 
regimented  CommuiUit  iooiety. 

And  with  them.  Aincrleani  can  win  the 
space  race. 

We  wiU  win  it.  if  we  will  but  cease 
to  gnunble  about  the  challenge,  imt  aside 
our  partisanship  and  our  doubts,  and 
apply  our  best  brtdnwork  and  team- 
work— along  with  the  proper  measures 
of  elbow  grease  and  midnight  oU— to  the 
task. 


AJdKss  hj  Hen.  Vsmw  Haitiw,  of  In- 
&UU,  Befete  the  NatioMi  PeGlkal 
Science  Ceafsssace  ea  Urfaaa  PreUuas 


EXTENSICm  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

or  WXTADA 

IN  TBE  8KNATB  OF  THE  17NITKD  8TATK8 
Wednesdtty,  January  21. 1959 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
January  16.  the  able  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Haktkk]  gave  a  very  thought- 
provfddng  speech  on  urban  problons  be- 
fore the  National  Political  Science  Hon- 
orary and  Citizens  Conference  on  Wash- 
ington Area  Problans.  at  the  American 
University  in  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  speech  entitled  "National  E\>Ucy 
for  Urban  America"  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

I  am  honored  that  you  have  asked  me  to 
■peak  to  such  a  distinguished  gathering. 
I>t  me  make  It  clear  that,  as  a  freshman — a 
Senator,  I  do  not  want  to  be  presumptuous. 
Let  me  add  also  that  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
an  expert.  However,  as  a  former  mayor  who 
Is  now  operating  in  higher  echelons  of  gov- 
ernment, I  have  had  socne  experience  along 
the  lines  which  you  folks  have  been  dls- 
cxisslng. 

Problems  of  our  cities  cant  be  explored  too 
deeply  or  too  often.  But  we  must  do  more 
than  explore.  We  have  to  prepare  to  act, 
then  act. 

It  is  concerning  the  role  of  Federal  Oot- 
emment  in  helping  promote  effective  action 
for  a  better  way  of  life  for  our  urban  dtlaens 
that  I  speak  tonight. 

Before  continuing  with  this  talk,  "National 
Policy  for  Urban  America."  I  want  to  take 
note  of  something  that  happened  to  me 
Just  2  days  ago. 

As  you  may  know.  I  have  been  appointed 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Conunlttee.  Now. 
some  Senators,  frankly,  do  not  consider  this 
a  choice  assignment.  However,  I  am  as 
pleased  with  the  challenge  this  committee 
offers  as  I  am  with  my  appointment  to  the 
Finance  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
taac*  Commltteea.  which  are  considered 
major  appointments. 

Tou  see,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
leadership  has  oonaldered  my  experience  as 
mayor  of  BransrlUe.  Xnd^  valuable  back- 
groimd  for  this  work  hers.  I  consider  the 
challenge  of  helping  wipe  out  slums  and 
traflte  bottleneoks  In  the  Nation's  CaplUl 
as  Important— or  more  so— as  the  ohaUenge 
I  felt  in  taoiag  thsse  problems  la  SvaasvUls. 

I  hops  I  oaa  help  briag  better  govern- 
msat  to  WasblagtoB.  Aad  I  hops  to  have 
a  part  tn  brtaglBii  looal  sslf^ovsmmsnt  to 
the  presently  volslssi  rssldsnts  ot  the 
DlsWlot, 

IB  MkUtioB  to  Washlagtoa.  we  havs  lev 
iMWopclltaB  trees  la  our  eoualry,  raaglag 
m  Blss  from  Maeoa,  Oa..  and  my  own  city 
ot  avaasvUls,  la4»  to  ths  multl-mUlloa- 
slasd  eealsts  o(  Mew  Terk,  Los  Aagslss,  sad 
Ohioago.  Arouad  ID  perosat  of  thNS  ssstro- 
peiitaa  arsss  acw  have  fewer  than  half  a 
mUUoB  inhabitaats. 

In  the  asat  tew  fears,  we're  going  to  have 
many  more  BsetrapoUtan  areas.  By  the 
year  MOO,  we  are  told,  soibs  asa  mUUoa 
persons  will  be  Uvlng  in  thsss  aMtropolltan 
areas  alone  \n  our  country. 

Cities  which  now  have  between  100,000 
and  SOO.OOO  residents  wUl  grow  far  beyond 
their  preeent  boundaries.    These  areas  offer 


us  opportunity.  We  have  om>artttnlty  to 
h^  them  avoid  the  problems  that  have 
ravaged  oax  largest  ctttes. 

Somehow,  the  meaning  of  pcqmlatlon  and 
growth  flguree  Is  eo  simple  It  has  escaped 
us.  Cities,  which  once  serred  as  serrlee 
areas  for  the  countryside,  now  dombiate  the 
landscape  and  our  dvlliaatlon. 

The  figures  are  Impressive.  TheyYe  al- 
most frightening.  But  the  fun  dgniflcance 
ocMnes  In  trandatlng  the  figures  into  prob- 
lems of  real  Impact  on  the  dties  and  their 
people. 

Tor  those  of  us  who  must  travel  to  work 
in  such  areas  and  who  use  municipal  serr- 
ices.  metropoUtan  growth  problemfi  are  per- 
sonal problems. 

But.  the  implications  and  the  size  of 
xirban  growth  can  hardly  be  classed  as  some- 
thing strictly  locaL  U  is  statewide.  It  U 
interstate.    Indeed  it  Is  national. 

The  new  swift  means  of  getting  from 
place  to  place,  the  way  In  which  our  people 
ixx>ve  from  one  place  to  another,  have  made 
the  problcBOB  national  in  impact.  Trans- 
portation needs,  requlremcnto  for  huge 
quantities  ot  water,  natkmal  defense  needs. 
aU  of  tiiese  have  made  it  unrealistic  to  talk 
of  metropoUtan  problons  In  terms  of  one 
community  or  as  eoaaething  lees  than  a  na- 
tional situation. 

With  two  out  of  three  American  eitlcens 
already  living  in  metropoUtan  centers,  no 
single  level  of  government  alone  poeeeases 
the  organlsatioKi.  the  funds  or  the  leader- 
ship to  oope  with  the  problem. 

The  sad  truth  is  governments  have  not 
been  equipped  to  handle  the  metropoUtan 
I»oblem.  They  have  not  been  able  to,  or 
have  been  unwilling  to,  anticipate  the 
changee  which  our  century  has  brought  to 
cities. 

The  Impact  of  the  car  is  a  good  example. 
We  have  been  tmable  to  move  fast  enough 
or  wltti  enoxxgh  determination  to  prevent 
the  problems  brought  to  our  dtlea  by  SO 
million  cars  on  their  streets. 

Tet,  cars  are  simple  things  compared  to 
Jet  planes  and  heUoopters.  They're  stani^e 
compared  to  automation  and  atomic  power. 
All  of  theee  more  complicated  Instruments 
wm  probably  be  in  common  use  In  another 
60  years. 

We  can  antldpate  their  use  and  the  prob- 
lems they  may  create  Just  as  we  ootxld  have 
antldpated  the  Impact  of  the  car.  But  tf 
we  cant  txim  this  anticipation  mto  action 
our  problems  will  multiply.  That  is  because 
we  stm  haven't  solved  exhaust  poUution. 
street  congestion,  and  roadbuilding.  On  top 
of  this  we  know  we  can  expect  air-transport 
congestion  and  prospects  of  pollution  and 
waste  disposal  from  at<»nlc  sources. 

What's  more,  there  will  be  a  mass  of  leisure 
time  which  automation  Is  bound  to  bring. 

To  dats  we  have  not  used  mobility  as  some- 
thing  creative.  Instead,  we  have  let  it  too 
often  be  a  nooss  for  strangulation  as  well  ss 
a  foree  for  growth  and  opportunity. 

The  challenge  of  these  new  solenttto  and 
technolufflcal  dsvslopnsats  lies  act  alone 
la  makUig  out  lift  more  productive,  but  ia 
mskiag  it  more  fruitful  aad  mars  dseeat. 
Why  must  we  go  through  growing  pains  of 
tschaologtoal  advaaosmeat  when  sdvaaoss 
oan  bs  aattelpstsdf 

Lstl  gear  our  poUeles  to  ehaafe  and  to 
the  warning  slgiu.  As  a  aatioa.  we  have 
never  been  adverse  to  experimenting  in  Oov- 
erameat  pregrams  aad  ergaalsstioas.  Xn* 
deed,  our  representative  demooraey  is  itself 
aa  eaperimeat  act  yet  ia  full  flower. 

The  problems  ot  this  new  teohnology  are 
foeuBSd  on  our  oitiss.  The  products  ot  the 
mines,  the  fields,  the  taetorles,  the  labora- 
torits,  sad  o(  the  cultural  hsritage  ot  this 
ootmtry  are  stored  in  our  oitiss. 

Our  dties  are  rich. 

Rich  m  material  tilings.  Rich  m  human 
reaouroes. 

They  are  themselves  Important  resources. 
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Our  dtlM  w*  our  latast  frontier.  UnleM 
ottUr  apaoe  can  b«  substltatod  for  green 
sp«c«  and  parking  apaoe,  Uie  clUee  may  be 
our  laat  frontier. 

Like  earUer  fTontlere,  our  oiUee  bare  been 
settled,  exploited,  and  eomewbat  eroded. 
Continuing  thia  patam  means  degrading  tbe 
Uvea  of  millions.  Tet,  our  goal  abotild  be 
continuous  raising  of  human  dignity.  This 
Is  impossible  in  the  midst  of  urban  erosion. 

Rising  crime  rates,  social  dlaeasea.  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  segregation,  filthy  living 
conditions  flourish  partly  because  of  uncon- 
trolled or  poorly  controlled  urban  growth 
and  population  management. 

Out  in  the  countryside  o\ir  rural  residents 
learned  some  of  these  lessons  long  ago.  They 
found  out  conservation  is  essential  to 
growth. 

Soil  conservation,  for  instance.  Is  wlde- 
sinread  and  national  in  scope.  Tet,  there  is 
almost  no  urban  conservation  program. 

If  we  can  work  to  save  and  restore  the  re- 
sourcea  that  God  has  given  us,  surely  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  same  with  re- 
Bourcea  that  have  been  largely  of  our  own 
making.  The  spectacle  of  urban  growth, 
then,  requires  anticipating  needs  of  citizens 
for  applying  technological  achievements  to 
make  life  better  through  them.  It  requires 
BtopiMng  CToalon  and  restoring  its  effects. 

First,  we  miist  anticipate  the  problems  we 
will  aoon  face.  I  refer  to  anticipation  in  the 
full,  active  sense  of  the  word. 

Iiet  us  moblllae,  for  Instance,  all  the  sources 
of  information  on  dty  problems  and  funnel 
this  information  into  a  policy.  Right  now 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  programs  in 
urban  renewal,  highways,  flood  control,  water 
and  land  management,  economic  aid,  boxui- 
Ing,  school  construction,  and  law  enforce- 
ment, all  of  which  are  designed  to  help  cities. 

But  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  coordination 
s.m""g  these  programs.  Just  to  mention  a 
few.  What's  more,  many  cities  arent  even 
aware  of  what  help  Is  available  or  how  to 
get  it. 

Similar  programs  are  being  carried  forward 
on  other  levels  of  government  without  being 
dovetailed  with  Federal  programs. 

They  cannot  be  divorced.  A  highway  link- 
ing two  major  cities  has  in  itself  impact  on 
commercial  and  residential  growth,  on  relo- 
cation of  residents,  even  on  crime  rates. 
Urban  renewal  Is  related  to  transportation, 
to  water  supplies,  to  sanitation  facilities,  to 
law  enforcement.  All  are  tied  Into  the  ex- 
panding economy  of  the  Nation.  All  are 
part  of  the  defense  system  in  supplying  the 
goods  and  getting  the  goods  delivered,  as  well 
as  to  a  better  standard  for  us  to  hold  up  as 
a  model  to  our  friends  and  allies. 

We  need  to  anticipate  the  net  effect  of 
these  programs  on  specific  places. 

For  Instance,  a  community  needs  to  know 
how,  if  at  all.  It  may  benefit  from  the  dis- 
tress-areas bUIa  and  from  highway  legisla- 
tion. In  KvansTllIe,  for  Instance,  we  found 
that  by  pushing  a  sewer -development  pro- 
gram ahead  at  an  accelerated  pace  we  were 
able  to  get  around  $250,000  In  Federal  funds 
for  planning. 

To  gage  how  well  needs  of  individual  cities 
are  being  met  by  existing  legislation,  each 
metropolitan  area  has  to  be  studied  and  the 
national  implications  weighed.  To  do  this 
means  local,  regional,  and  national  planning. 

Many  conferences  on  metropolitan  prob- 
lems are  held  every  year.  But  these  efforts 
are  not  coordinated.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
one  community  has  mobilized  all  the  forces 
available  to  cope  with  its  problems,  let  alone 
any  such  national  mobilization. 

The  Federal  CJovemment,  It  seems  to  me, 
can  provide  the  incentive  to  pool  informa- 
tion, talent,  energy,  and  resources  to  focus 
attention  on  metropolitan  problems  and  sug- 
gested solutions.  It  can  help  anticipate  and 
plan.  It  can  help  gain  public  lupport  and 
Ui.acrstandlng. 


Xzlatlng  ageneies  mlfht  be  called  on  to 
analyze  present  programs  and  their  net  effect, 
adding  how  these  programs  can  be  used  in 
other  places. 

There  also  Is  a  need  for  reviewing  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  programs  at  the  top  level. 
The  Council  of  Boonomic  Advisers  should  be 
concerned  with  a  new  dimension  in  our  com- 
plex economic  situation — the  probable  con- 
sequences of  trends  on  our  civlliaatlon.  Or, 
put  another  way,  where  are  we  likely  to  end 
up  If  we  continue  on  the  same  road? 

The  council  could  perhaps  tell  us  where 
this  production  is.  from  what  markets  and 
to  what  markets  do  products  flow,  what  the 
effect  of  certain  policies  will  be.  and  develop- 
ments on  the  opportunity  for  a  full  life  for 
citizens. 

The  Budget  Biureau  or  some  other  agency 
of  the  executive  could  well  review  programs 
for  urban  growth  and  see  that  these  are 
meshed  in  such  a  way  as  to  spread  their 
beneflts.  We  have  books  on  farms  and  their 
products  and  on  such  things  as  Jobs.  Why 
not  on  our  cities? 

It  should,  indeed,  be  the  business  of  all 
agencies  to  report  on  implications  to  our 
people  of  new  scientific  developments.  This 
could  be  done  through  urban  research  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  or  some 
similar  group. 

Such  a  group  could  make  infomuition 
available  to  local  groupa  such  as  the  metro- 
politan study  group  of  Washington.  Pooling 
and  sharing  of  InforEaatlon  then  would  be 
possible.  Cities  could  learn  from  each  other 
from  an  agency  trying  to  store  knowledge  on 
problems  and  possible  new  problems. 

But  this  anticipation  and  presentation  la 
only  the  first  phase. 

We  must  also  plan. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  long-range  pro- 
gram to  pool  brains,  energy,  money,  and 
experience  which  Is  being  frittered  away  In 
separate  meetings,  conferences,  and  insti- 
tutes. 

It  should  be  a  goal  to  keep  talking  about 
problems  and  also  to  start  doing  something 
about  them. 

I  refer  to  setting  goals  in  welfare,  public 
works,  transportation,  water  supply,  sanita- 
tion, decontamination,  living  standards,  de- 
fense, communication,  recreation,  and  many 
more.  I  refer  also  to  setting  up  require- 
ments to  meet  needs  which  can  also  serve 
as  a  yardstick  to  measure  local  achievement. 

Along  these  lines,  I  understand  the  best 
guess  for  residential  renewal  requirements 
is  9700  billion  or  10  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  between  now  and  1070. 
The  same  estimate  calls  for  quadrupling 
present  outlays  for  these  purposes.  Tet,  na- 
tional urban  renewal  plans  now  propose  only 
spending   10  porcent  of  this  amount. 

Going  too  slowly  is  not  economy.  It  isn't 
fair  to  those  who  suffer  the  consequences. 
We  can  afford  what  Is  necessary,  surely. 
Just  as  surely  as  we  cannot  afford  a  thing 
that  is  not  necessary. 

But  how  are  we  to  Judge?  If  our  infor- 
mation Is  correct,  we  are  spending  no  more 
than  3  percent  of  what  we  are  told  Is  needed. 

But  we  also  need  to  know  the  effects  of 
these  goals  on  other  programs  for  urban  de- 
velopment. And  we  have  few  standards  on 
which  to  base  Judgment. 

We  face  similar  problems  in  transporta- 
tion and  water  resource  development.  We 
must  project  effects  of  present  programs  and 
anticipated  needs  if  we  are  to  make  even 
an  educated  guess.  And,  with  the  size  of 
the  problems  we  have  and  will  have,  guessing 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Federal  Government  should  serve  two- 
thirds  of  its  citizens  by  helping  them  with 
information  for  rational  decisions.  This 
calls  for  looking  into  all  policies  affecting 
\urban  life,  highways,  housing,  urban  renewal, 
water  supply,  stream  pollution,  etc..  to  find 
out  If  they  measure  up  to  our  obligations. 


After  anticipating  and  planning  to  meet 
anticipation,  we  must  eet  up  adequate 
standards. 

These  can  be  set  up  only  with  understand- 
ing of  problems  and  with  plans  that  require 
local  areas  to  measure  up.  Again  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  supply  both  initiative 
in  presentation  and  resourcee  to  accomplish 
the  goaU.  It  can  set  a  pattern  for  plan- 
ning and  it  can  set  standards. 

By  publicizing  the  problem,  it  can  give 
aid  to  new  values  for  the  new  way  of  life. 
If  our  cities  are  the  Jiut  brunt  of  public 
scorn,  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that  they 
should  continue  to  be  when  most  of  our 
people  live  in  them.  The  very  vitality  of 
democratic  government  is  at  stake  In  the 
rebuilding  of  our  cities.  If  democracy  falla 
to  meet  these  urban  problems,  how  can  we 
hold  out  our  system  as  one  for  others  to 
follow? 

Our  culture,  oddly,  has  two  images  of  city 
life.  One  is  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
The  other  U  that  of  the  Heavenly  City. 

If  many  of  us  cling  to  the  idea  that  cities 
are  dens  of  iniquity,  we  may  get  little  more 
than  that  from  many  of  oxir  cities.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  from  experience  In  Brans- 
vUle,  that  we  can  raise  our  cities  to  new 
stature  and  prestige.  To  do  otherwise  is 
to  allow  erosion  of  great  material  and  eplrtt- 
ual  resources. 

Our  cities  must  provide  highest  ttADdarda 
of  convenience,  efficiency,  service,  and 
beauty.  If  they  do,  the  cities  can  become 
monuments  to  our  civilization.  If  we  dont. 
the  cities  may  become  our  tombstones. 

Third,  we  must  spell  out  our  standarda 
and  plans  in  a  strategy  for  urban  develop- 
ment. To  be  meaningful,  this  strategy 
should  have  national  leadership.  I  believe 
this  can  be  furnished  by  National  aoT«m« 
ment. 

It  could  use  Its  resources  to  coordinate  the 
plans  I  spoke  of.  It  could  use  scientific  in- 
formation reeources  to  analyze  trends  in 
growth  and  development  and  the  implica- 
tions. It  could  help  spell  out,  with  all  the 
minds  and  skill  available  everywhere,  objec- 
tives and  goals  and  standards. 

This  could  be  done  through  a  White  House 
conference.  A  Joint  congresslonal-Praaldea- 
tlal  commission  is  another  way.  Revitalizing 
and  revamping  National  Resources  Planning 
Council  or  some  other  group  is  another  way. 

We  need  information,  digesting  of  this  In- 
formation, analysis  of  statistics.  Without 
these,  there  can  be  no  review  of  inaplicationa, 
no  evaluations,  no  setting  of  standards. 

Then  these  goals  must  be  implemented. 
There  are,  perhaps,  two  interim  approaehss 
for  constructive  criticism. 

We  certainly  can  see  the  need  for  more 
land.  And  we  can  see  the  need  for  con- 
servation of  present  resources. 

Let's  learn  again  from  the  fanner.  We 
need  something  like  an  urban  land  bank  to 
acquire  in  urban  areas  land  for  future  ex- 
pansion. This  may  take  Federal  assistance 
at  least  until  State  legislatures  release  cities 
from  18th  century  financial  straltjacketa. 

Perhaps  we  can  use  a  city  agent — someone 
who  can  help  cities  help  themselves  as  the 
county  agent  does  for  rural  America. 

Urban  growth  Is  a  fact.  Our  metropolitan 
living  is  the  dominant  way  of  life.  We  can't 
escape  it. 

I  know  of  no  domestic  problem  which  does 
not  have  a  bearing  on  the  problems  of  luban 
growth. 

The  solution  Is  not  one  of  capability.  It  Is 
not  one  of  lack  of  brainpower.  And  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  one  that  can  be  ahoved  from  one 
level  of  government  to  another  as  someone 
else's  problem. 

It  Is  the  problem  of  all  of  us. 

We  cannot  afford  the  price  of  undue  delay. 

We  must  develop  national  policy.  To  do 
so,  we  must  plan,  set  standards,  spell  out 
the  standards  with  strategy  for  accomplish- 
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ment.  Then  we  must  provide  the  machinery 
and  money  to  realize  the  goals. 

In  all  this,  we  mtict  not  loee  sight  of  the 
greatest  goal — himian  dignity  of  high  order 
for  all. 

I  think  It  can  be  done. 

I  think  we  can  come  a  little  cloeer  at  least 
to  the  "heavenly  city.  • 

If  we  don't  try,  we  may  come  closer  to  hell 
on  earth. 
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IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  January  21, 19S9 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  special  method  of  taxa- 
tion for  real  estati;  investment  trusts. 
This  particular  bill  was  reported  favor- 
ably during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
by  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee  but 
unfortunately  did  not  pass  Congress. 
This  bill  provides  substantially  the  same 
tax  treatment  for  real  estate  investment 
trusts  as  present  law  provides  for  regu- 
lated investment  companies.  Real  estate 
trusts  are  organizations  specializing  in 
investments  in  real  estate  and  real  estate 
mortgages,  while  ttie  regulated  invest- 
ment companies  specialize  in  investments 
in  stocks  and  securities.  Under  present 
law  resulated  investment  companies 
which  distribute  90  percent  or  more  of 
their  ordinary  income  are  taxed  only  on 
their  retained  earnings.  Thus,  the  dis- 
tributed earnings  of  these  companies  are 
taxed  only  to  the  shareholders.  This 
same  type  of  tax  treatment  is  accorded  by 
this  bill  to  real  estate  trusts. 

Ut.  Speaker,  the  equality  of  tax  treat- 
ment between  the  lienefldaries  of  real 
estate  trusts  and  the  shareholders  of 
regulated  Investment  companies  is  desir- 
able since  in  both  Closes  the  methods  of 
investment  constitute  pooling  arrange- 
ments whereby  small  investors  can  se- 
cure advantages  nonnally  available  only 
to  those  with  largei-  resources.  These 
advantages  Include  the  spreading  of  the 
risk  of  loss  by  the  gniater  diversifleation 
of  investment  which  can  be  secured 
through  the  pooling  arrangements:  the 
opportunity  to  secuif  the  benefits  of  ex- 
pert investment  ooimsel;  and  the  means 
of  collectively  financing  projects  which 
the  investors  could  not  undertake  singly. 

In  addition  to  providing  equality  of  tax 
treatment  between  the  trust  beneficiaiies 
and  the  investment  company  share- 
holders. I  believe  it  Ik  also  desirable  and 
so  did  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
remove  taxation  to  the  extent  possible 
as  a  factor  in  determining  the  relative 
size  of  investments  in  stocks  and  secur- 
ities on  the  one  hand,  and  real  estate 
equities  and  mortgages  on  the  ottier. 
This  is  particularly  important  at  the 
present  time  because  of  the  countrywide 


complaints  about  the  shortage  of  p.-ivate 
capital  and  mortgage  money  for  individ- 
ual homes,  apartment  houses,  office 
buildings,  factories,  and  hotels.  At  the 
present  time  the  financing  of  these  real 
estate  equities  and  mortgages  is  depend- 
ent largely  on  Government-guaranteed 
money,  and  investments  by  special 
groups,  such  as  insurance  companies 
and  pension  trusts. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReTtreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter M  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  regulated  In- 
vestment  companies)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"PAST  U aXAL  BSTATK  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS 

"Sec.  8&S.  Definition  of  real  esUte  Invest- 
ment trusts. 

"Sec.  857.  Taxation  of  real  estate  investment 
trusts  and  their  beneficiaries. 

"Sec.  858.  Limitations  applicable  to  dividends 
received  from  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust. 

"Sec.  859.  Dividends  paid  by  real  estate  in- 
vestment trust  after  close  of  tax- 
able year. 

"Sac.  85S.  Definition  of  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust. 

"(a)  In  OKKnux.. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  term  "real  estate  Investment 
trust'  means  an  unincorporated  trust  or  an 
unincorporated  association — 

"(1)  which  is  managed  by  one  or  more 
trustees; 

"(2)  the  beneficial  ownership  of  which  is 
evidenced  by  transferable  shares,  or  by  trans- 
ferable certificates  of  beneficial  interest: 

"(3)  which  (but  for  the  provisions  of  this 
part)  would  be  taxable  as  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration; 

"(4)  which  does  not  hold  any  pr(^>erty 
primarUy  for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  its  trade  or  business; 

"(5)  the  beneficial  ownership  of  which  is 
held  by  1(X)  or  more  persons,  and  no  6  indi- 
viduals own  (directly  or  indirectly)  more 
than  60  percent  of  such  beneficial  owner- 
ship; and 

"  ( 6 )  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
aectlon  (b). 

"(b)  LnctTAnoMS. — ^A  trust  or  association 
shall  not  be  considered  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust  for  any  taxable  year  unless — 

"(1)  It  files  with  its  return  for  the  tax- 
able year  an  election  to  be  a  real  estate  in- 
vestment trust  or  has  made  such  election 
for  a  previous  taxable  year  which  began  after 
December  SI,  IBSS. 

"(2)  At  least  90  percent  of  its  gross  in- 
come is  derived  from—' 

"(A)  dividends: 

"(B)    intovst; 

"(C)   rents  from  real  property; 

"(D)  gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  stock,  securltleB.  and  real  property 
(including  interests  in  real  property  and 
Interests  in  mortgages  on  real  property): 
and 

"(S)  abatements  and  refimds  of  tazee  on 
real  property. 

"(3)  At  least  60  percent  of  its  groes  In- 
come is  derived  from — 

"  (A)   rents  from  real  property: 

"(B)  interest  on  oUlgaUons  secmred  by 
mortgagee  on  real  estate; 

"(C)  gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  real  property  (including  interests  in 
real  intiperty  and  Interests  in  mortgages  on 
real  property) ; 

"(D)  dividend  or  other  distributions  on. 
and  gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
at,  transferable  Shares  in  (or  transferable 
oertiflcates  of  beneficial  interest  in)  otber 
real  estate  trusts  or  aasociations;  and 


"(E)  abatements  and  refunds  of  taxes  on 
real  property. 

"(4)  The  amount  by  which  the  gains  from 
the  sales  and  other  dispositions  of  stock  or 
securities  held  for  less  than  6  months  ex- 
ceed the  losses  from  such  sales  or  other  dis- 
positions Is  an  amount  less  than  30  percent 
of  its  gross  Income. 

"(6)  The  amount  by  which  the  gains  from 
voluntary  sales  and  other  voluntary  disposi- 
tions of  real  property  held  for  less  than  S 
years  exceed  the  losses  from  such  sales  and 
dispositions  is  an  amoimt  leas  than  30  per- 
cent of  its  gross  Income. 

"(c)  RjcNTS  Fbom  Rt*t.  Paopnrrr  Defined: 
For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b).  the  term  'rents  from  real 
property'  does  not  include — 

"  ( 1 )  any  amount  received  or  accrued  with 
respect  to  any  real  property,  if  the  trust  or 
association  makes  any  expenditure  which  is 
properly  allocable  to  such  real  property  while 
rented  (or  to  the  rentals  from  such  real 
property) ,  other  than — 

"(A)  exp>endlture8  properly  chargeable  to 
capital  account; 

"(B)  expenditures  for  taxes.  Interest,  or 
insurance; 

"(C)  expenditures  feu-  the  collection  of.  or 
the  accounting  for,  income;  and 

"(D)  expenditures  properly  allocable  to 
the  entering  into,  renewal,  or  termination  of 
any  lease; 

"(2)  any  amount  received  or  accrued  with 
respect  to  any  real  property,  if  the  amount 
to  be  derived  from  such  property  depends 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  income  or  profits 
derived  by  any  person  from  such  property 
(except  that  any  amount  so  received  or  ac- 
crued shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  term 
'rents  from  real  property'  solely  by  reason 
of  being  based  on  a  fixed  percentage  or  per- 
centages of  receipts  or  sales) ; 

"(3)  any  amount  received  or  accrued  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  from  any  person  if  the 
trust  or  association  owns,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  any  person  which  Is  a 
corporation,  stock  of  such  person  possessing 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote,  or  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  shares  of  aU  cIssbbs  of  stock  at 
such  person;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  person  which  Is 
not  a  corporation,  an  interest  of  10  percent 
or  more  in  the  bualnees.  sssets.  or  net  profits 
of  such  person. 

For  pmrpoeea  of  paragraph  (S)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  rules  prescribed  by  section 
318(a)  for  determining  the  ownership  of 
stock  shall  apply  in  determining  the  owner- 
ship of  stock,  business,  assets,  or  net  profits 
of  any  person.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  section  818(a)  (3)  (C)  ahaU  be 
applied  without  regard  to  the  60  percent 
limitation  contained  therein. 

"Bwc.  867.  Taxation  of  real  estate  investment 
trusts  and  their  beneficiaries. 

"(a)  RsQunxMBirTS  Appucabls  to  Real 
Estate  iNvxaTMSMT  Tkuars. — ^The  provisions 
of  this  part  shaU  not  apply  to  a  real  estate 
investment  trust  for  a  taxable  year  unless — 

"(1)  it  distributes  to  its  shareholders  or 
holders  of  beneficial  Interests  an  amount  not 
less  than  00  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  real  estate  investment  trust  taxable  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the  stun 
of  its  net  long-term  (»pital  gain  and  net 
short-term  capital  gain  for  such  year;  and 

"(3)  the  real  estate  investment  tnist  com- 
pUes  for  such  year  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  own- 
ership of  the  shares  or  certificates  of  bene- 
ficial interest  of  such  trust. 

"(b)  MxTBOD  or  Taxation  or  Bbal  SStats 

INVXSTMXMT   TltTBTS    AND   HOLDXBS    OF   SSAaxS 

oa   CxsTiFicATxs   or   Benxficiai.   Intkebst. — 
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"(1)  IitPosmoK  or  koucal  tax  anb  bus- 
tax     ON      KXAX.     XSTATX     INVKSTMnTT     TKT7ST8 : 

Tbffire  !■  hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable 
year  on  the  real  estate  Investment  trust  tax- 
able tncome  of  every  real  estate  Investment 
trust  a  normal  tax  and  surtax  computed  as 
provided  In  section  11,  as  though  the  real 
estate  Investment  trust  taxable  Income  were 
the  taxable  Income  referred  to  In  section  11. 
For  purposes  of  computing  the  normal  tax 
under  section  11,  the  taxable  Income  and 
the  dividends  paid  deduction  of  such  real 
estate  investment  trust  for  the  taxable  year 
(computed  without  regard  to  capital  gain 
dividends)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  deduction 
provided  by  section  343  (relating  to  partially 
tax-exempt  interest). 

•*(3)  RKAL  KSTATX  INVISTMXNT  TKUST  TAX- 
ABU  nfCOMx:  Por  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  'real  estate  Investment  trust  taxable 
income'  means  the  taxable  Income  of  the 
real  estate  investment  trust,  adjusted  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  There  shall  be  excluded  the  excess.  If 
any,  of  the  net  long-term  capital  gain  over 
the  net  short-term  capital  loss. 

"(B)  The  deductions  for  corporations  pro- 
vided in  part  VIII  (except  section  348)  In 
subchapter  B  (section  341  and  following,  re- 
lating to  the  deduction  for  dividends  re- 
celvBd.  etc.)  shall  not  be  allowed. 

"(O)  A  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
dividends  (other  than  capital  gain  divi- 
dends) paid  during  the  taxable  year  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  the  rules  provided 
in  section  S<I3. 

"(D)  The  taxable  Income  shall  be  com- 
puted without  regard  to  section  443  (b)  (re- 
lating to  computation  of  tax  on  change  of 
annual  accounting  period ) . 

"(E)  The  net  operating  loss  deduction  pro- 
vided In  section  172  shall  not  be  allowed. 

"(3)    CaITTAL  GAINS. 

"(A)  iMPOsmoN  OF  TAX:  There  Is  hereby 
imposed  for  each  taxable  year  In  the  case  of 
every  real  estate  Investment  triut  a  tax  of  25 
percent  of  the  excess.  If  any,  of  the  net  long- 
term  capital  gain  over  the  sum  of — 
"(1)  the  net  short-term  capital  loss;  and 
"(11)  the  amount  of  capital  gain  dividends 
paid  during  the  taxable  year. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
amount  of  dividends  paid  shall  be  computed 
under  the  rules  provided  In  section  5C2. 

"(B)  Trxatmknt  or  capital  gain  dividends 
BT  shareholders:  a  capital  gain  dividend 
shall  be  treated  by  the  shareholders  or  hold- 
ers of  beneficial  Interests  as  a  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset  held  for 
more  than  6  months. 

"(C)     DEFINmON   OF   C.1P1TAL    C.\IN   DIVIDEND: 

For  purposes  of  this  part,  a  capital  gain 
dividend  Is  any  dividend,  or  part  thereof, 
which  Is  designated  by  the  real  estate  In- 
vestment trust  as  a  capital  gain  dividend 
In  a  written  notice  mailed  to  Its  share- 
holders or  holders  of  beneficial  Interests  at 
any  time  before  the  expiration  of  30  days 
after  the  close  of  its  taxable  year.  If  the 
aggregate  amount  so  designated  with  respect 
to  a  tPxable  year  of  the  trust  (Including 
capital  gain  dividends  paid  after  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  described  In  section  859) 
Is  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  net  long- 
term  capital  gain  over  the  net  short-term 
capital  loss  of  the  taxable  year,  the  portion 
of  each  distribution  which  shall  be  a  capital 
gain  dividend  shall  be  only  that  proportion 
of  the  amount  so  designated  which  such 
excess  of  the  net  long-term  capital'  gain 
over  the  net  short-term  capital  loss  bears 
to  the  aggregate  amount  so  designated. 

"(c)  Eabnincs  and  Pbofits:  The  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  a  real  estate  Investment 
trust  for  any  taxable  year  (but  not  Its  ac- 
cumulated earnings  and  profits)  shall  not 
be    reduced    by    any    amount    which    is    not 


allowable  as  a  deduction  in  computing  ita 
taxable  Income  for  such  taxable  year. 
"SBC.    858.  Limitations    applicable    to    divi- 
dends received  frozn  real  estate  Investment 

trust. 

"(a)  Capital  Oaiw  Dividbnd:  For  pur- 
poses of  section  34(a)  (relating  to  credit  for 
dividends  received  by  individuals) ,  section 
116  (relating  to  an  exclusion  for  dividends 
received  by  Individuals) ,  and  section  843  (re- 
lating to  deductions  for  dividends  received 
by  corporation.s) ,  a  capital  gain  dividend  (as 
defined  in  section  867(b)(3)(C)  received 
from  a  real  estate  investment  trust  shall  not 
be  considered  as  a  dividend. 

"(b)    Othu  Dividends: 

"(1)  General  bule:  In  the  case  of  a  divi- 
dend received  from  a  real  estate  liwestment 
trust  (other  than  a  dividend  to  which  sub- 
section (a)   applies)  — 

"(A)  If  such  real  estate  Investment  trust 
meets  the  requirements  of  sections  856  and 
8S7(a)  for  the  taxable  year  during  which  it 
paid  such  dividend;  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  dividends  received  by 
such  trust  during  such  taxable  year  are  less 
than  76  percent  of  Its  gross  Income, 
then.  In  computing  the  credit  under  section 
34(a),  the  exclusion  under  section  116,  and 
the  deduction  under  section  243.  there  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  only  that  portion  of 
the  dividend  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  such  dividend  as  the  aggre- 
gate dividends  received  by  such  trust  during 
such  taxable  year  bear  to  Its  gross  Income 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Notice  to  sharkholocrs:  A  real 
estate  Investment  trust  to  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies  for  any  taxable  year  shall.  In  a 
written  notice  to  shareholders  or  holders  of 
beneficial  Interests  mailed  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 
designate  the  portion  of  the  dividends  paid 
by  the  real  estate  investment  trust  during 
such  taxable  year  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  purposes  of 
the  credit  under  section  34.  the  exclusion 
under  section  116,  and  the  deduction  under 
section  243. 

"(3)  DETiNmoNs:  For  purposes  oX  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'gross  Income'  does  not  In- 
clude gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  stock  or  securities  or  of  real  estate  (or 
Interests  therein). 

"(B)  The  term  'aggregate  dividends  re- 
ceived' Includes  only  dividends  received 
from  domestic  corporations  other  than 
dividends  described  in  section  116(b)  (re- 
lating to  dividends  excluded  from  gross 
Income).  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  dividend  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  rules  provided  In  section  lie(c) 
(relating  to  certain  distributions)  shall 
apply. 

"Sec.  859.  Dividends  paid  by  real  estate  in- 
vestment trust  after  close  of 
taxable  year. 

"(a)  General  Rule:  For  purposes  of  this 
Chapter.  If  a  real  estate  Investment  trust — 

"(1)  declares  a  dividend  before  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  filing  of  its  return 
for  a  taxable  year  (including  the  period  of 
any  extension  of  time  granted  for  filing  such 
return ) ;  and 

"(2)  distributes  the  amount  of  such  divi- 
dend to  shareholders  or  holders  of  t>eneficlal 
Interests  in  the  12-inonth  period  following 
the  close  of  such  taxable  year  and  not  later 
than  the  date  of  the  fl.rst  regular  dividend 
payment  made  after  such  declaration, 

the  amount  so  declared  and  distributed  shall, 
to  the  extent  the  trust  elects  in  such  return 
In  accordance  with  regulations  preacxlbed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  be  considered 
as  having  been  paid  during  such  taxable  year, 
except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c). 


"(b)  Rbcbipt  bt  Sbabkroloxb:  Amounts  to 
which  subeecUon  (a)  applies  shall  be  treated 
as  received  by  the  shareholder  or  holder  of  a 
beneficial  interest  In  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  distribution  is  made. 

"(c)  NoTicz  to  shakkholocxs:  In  the  case 
of  amounU  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies, 
any  notice  to  shareholders  or  holders  of  bene- 
ficial Interests  required  under  this  part  with 
respect  to  such  amounts  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  the  distribution  Is  made." 
SBC.  2  Subchapter  M  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  hereby 
amended : 

(1)   by  striking  out  the  heading  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Subchapter  M — Regulated  Investment  Com- 
panies and  Real  Estate  Investment  TrusU 

"Part  I.  Regulated  Investment  companies, 
"Part  II.  Real  estate  Investment  tnuts. 


"rART    I H«OmJkT«>    INVBBTMXNT    COMPAinBS    : 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  subchapter"  In 
secUon  852(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"this  part":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "A  capital  gain  divi- 
dend means"  in  section  853(b)  (9)  (C>  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "For  purposes  of 
this  part,  a  capital  gain  dividend  is  ". 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  table  of  subchapters  for 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
real  estate  Investment  trusU"  after  "Regu- 
lated Investment  companies". 

(b)  Section  11(d)(3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  corporations)  is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  real  estate  in- 
vestment trusts"  after  "regulated  Investment 
companies". 

(c)  Section  .•?4(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  credit  for  dividends  received  by  indi- 
viduals) Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new   paragraph: 

"(3)  A  dividend  received  from  a  reel 
estate  investment  trust  shall  be  subject  to 
the  limitations  prescribed  In  section  868." 

(d)  Section  116(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  an  exclusion  for  dividends  received  by 
individuals)  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  A  dividend  received  from  a  real  estate 
Investment  trust  shall  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  prescribed  In  section  858." 

(e)  SecUon  243(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  deduction  for  dividends  received  by  cor- 
porations) la  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(3)  A  dividend  received  from  a  real  estate 
investment  trust  shall  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  prescribed  In  section  858." 

(f)  Section  318(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  constructive  ownership  of  stock)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4) ,  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
word  "and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  section  856(c)  (3)  (relating  to  defini- 
tion of  real  estate  Investment  truats) ." 

(g)  Section  443(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  computation  of  tax  on  change  of  annuel 
accounting  period)  is  hereby  ameaded  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  The  taxable  Income  of  a  real  estate 
investment  trust,  see  section  857(b)  (2)  (D)." 

(h)  SecUon  1504(b)(6)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  consolidated  returns)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  real  estate  in- 
vestment trusts"  after  "Regulated  invest- 
ment companies." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  yeera 
beginning  after  December  31,  1968. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NEW  jiassT 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  January  21, 1959 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  Lincoln 
scholar.  Carl  Sandbuiv,  poet  and  phi- 
losopher, wrote  In  his  book  "Remem- 
brance Rock" that — 

If  America  forgets  where  she  came  from, 
if  the  people  lose  sight  of  what  brought 
them  along,  if  she  llsteni*  to  the  denlers  and 
mockers,  then  will  begl:i  the  rot  and  dis- 
solution. 

Surely,  the  inspiration  to  be  derived 
from  the  great  lessons  of  the  past  which 
are  set  forth  In  our  rich  heritage  of 
historic  American  sit<»,  buildings,  ob- 
jects, and  antiquities  is  of  the  utmost 
signiflcance  and  Importance  in  guiding 
the  present  as  well  as  future  generations 
toward  similar  high  standards  and 
worthy  attainments. 

With  this  thought  In  mind,  legisla- 
tion to  save  this  cultiu-al  heritage  has 
been  sponsored  by  ttxf  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Curtqi],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hami>shire  (Mr.  Mn- 
aowj.  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  RjcussJ.  the  gentleman  frcnn  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Smith ],  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WAiwwaicHT],  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn>- 
NALL].  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wkicht],  myself,  and  no  doubt  others. 

The  need  for  such  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  first  made  evident  by  the 
protests  of  the  Federal  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation,  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tectural Historians,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  New  York  Times  and  many 
other  newspapers,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  groups  interested  in  conser- 
vation of  our  resources. 

In  introducing  his  companion  bill  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright] 
declared  tliat — 

Studies  by  these  groups  and  by  others 
have  made  it  obvious  that  UteraUy  thou- 
sands of  the  most  prtcelees  treasures  of  our 
national  heritage  have  been  plowed  under 
and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  bulldosov  of 
a  ruthleaa  progress  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  tragedy  Is  that  in  most  such  instances. 
the  destruction  was  wholly  unnecessary.  The 
valuable  historic  objects  oould  have  been 
preserved  without  retarding  ]»ogrees. 

We  obviously  should  not^  permit  this 
thoughtlees  and  wanton  destruction  of  these 
last  relics  of  our  past,  beeauae  they  provide. 
In  many  cases,  the  only  visible  links  to  con- 
nect us  with  p«lods  of  our  own  natloiial 
history.  They  remind  us  at  the  greatneas  of 
our  past,  of  the  hardshipc  endured  by  the 
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who  with  such  painstaking  care  laid  the 
(ovmdations  ot  our  history. 

Congress  has.  in  the  past,  enacted  leg- 
islation to  preserve  historic  American 
sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities. 
I  would  cite,  in  this  oonnecticai,  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
American  antiquities,"  approved  June  8. 
1906— United  States  Code,  titit.16.  sec- 
tions 431,  432,  433;  the  act  entiUed  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric American  sites,  buildings,  objects, 
and  antiquities,  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  August  21. 1935 — ^United  States 
Code,  title  16.  section  461  and  the  fol- 
lowing; and  section  7  of  the  act  of 
August  27. 1935.  as  added  July  18,  1940 — 
United  States  Code,  title  40,  section 
3048^2. 

Ceriainly.  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
is  clear  enough  in  this  matter.  It  clearly 
intended  to  preserve  our  heritage,  but 
the  pres'mt  administration  has  chosen 
repeatedly  to  ignore  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

It  recommended  to  Congress  that  the 
historic  Civil  Service  building,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  designed  by  Robert  BCiUs. 
architect  of  the  U.8.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Building  and  Washington  Monu- 
ment, be  destroyed  in  order  that  the  site 
could  be  used  as  a  parking  lot. 

It  recommended  that  the  historic 
State.  War.  Navy  Building  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  be  replaced  with  what  it  de- 
scribed as  a  more  efficient  modem  btiild- 
Ing. 

Morristown.  N.J..  National  Historical 
Park  has  been  threatened  with  a  fed- 
erally assisted  highway,  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  proposed  to  survey  some  30  historic 
buildings  across  the  coimtry  preparatory 
to  replacing  them  with  more  efficient 
office  space,  too.  Obviously,  these  rec- 
ommendations were  part  of  a  plan  to  re- 
ward builders  who  were  faithful  to  the 
Republican  Party  with  fat  contracts. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  this  sorry 
tale.  Mr.  Speaker. 

A  number  of  historic  buildings  dating 
back  to  the  Revolutionary  period,  includ- 
ing the  ancestral  homes  of  the  Lee  family 
of  Virginia,  are  right  now  in  danger  of 
being  obliterated  to  make  way  for  the 
new  Chantilly  Airport.  These  homes 
should  be  preserved  and,  if  necessary, 
relocated. 

The  old  San  Francisco  Mint,  one  of  the 
few  buildings  to  survive  the  earthquake 
and  fire  of  1906,  a  classic  building  of 
great  historic  and  architectural  value, 
has  been  declared  surplus  by  the  Genersd 
Services  Administration.  The  site  is 
wanted  for  a  parking  lot. 

A  historic  Dutch  mansion,  built  around 
1790.  was  acquired  by  the  Government 
along  with  the  surrounding  land  on  the 
Hudson  River  for  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitaL  nils  building  certainly 
could  have  been  preserved  on  the  site  as 
a  museimi  and  used  as  a  waiting  cottage 
for  visitors.  Instead,  it  was  sold  to  a 
wrecker  for  $32.  The  wrecker  dis- 
mantled it,  sold  the  facade  for  $3,000  and 
diq^oaed  of  the  remainder  in  piecemeal 
sales. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  move 
rapidly  to  consider  the  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  preservation  of  our  great 
heritage  which  has  been  referred  to  them 
and  that  they  wUl  favorably  report  this 
legislation  to  the  Congress  early  in  this 
session.  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  obviously  considers  that 
the  legislation  previously  enacted  by  the 
Congress  does  not  apply  to  it. 

I  include  here  two  items  which  gives 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  problem 
which  I  have  been  discussing. 

W&KTON  DisaxcAKo  OF  Oxj*  Hexitagx 

An  architect  visiting  West  Point  a  few 
years  ago  was  admiring  the  superintendent's 
residence,  beautifully  situated  to  conunand 
a  sweeping  view  of  the  West  Point  plain. 
The  oldest  building  still  being  used  at  the 
Academy,  this  one  has  housed  almost  every 
Superintendent,  and  so  has  historic  as  well 
as  architectural  value. 

"We're  tearing  it  down  for  more  barracks 
room."  an  oOcer  told  him  matter-of-factly. 

The  architect  was  horrified.  Oouldnt  it 
possibly  be  saved?    No,  the  plaiw  were  made. 

The  visitor  hastened  to  Wariilngton  and 
buttonholed  Congressmen  and  Senators,  but 
could  Interest  none.  Then  he  had  an  In- 
plratlon :  he  called  on  Sezuitor  Haaar  F.  Bras 
of  Virginia.  "Senator,"  he  said,  "did  you 
know  that  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  fanKius  borne 
while  he  was  Superintendent  of  West  Point 
is  about  to  be  destroyed?" 

The  Senator  was  incredulous.  "Get  me 
West  Point."  he  said  to  his  secretary.  No 
one  wlU  give  a  verbatim  report  of  the  ensu- 
ing conversation,  but  the  destruction  plans 
were  canceled  and  today  this  architectural 
landmark  still  stands,  used  and  admired. 

The  patriotic  architect  is  but  one  of  many 
Americans  who  are  alarmed  at  the  wanton 
razing  of  places  precious  to  our  heritage. 
AU  over  the  country  structures  that  help 
recreate  oxir  past  are  being  sacrlflced  to 
make  way  for  shopping  centers,  superhigh- 
ways, skyscrapers  and  subtoplas.  Studies  in- 
dicate that  at  least  25  percent  of  the  finest 
historic  and  architectural  monuments  that 
existed  in  the  United  States  In  1941  have 
been  destroyed. 

Much  of  this  destruction  Is  the  result  of 
caUoiis  disregard  of  cxUtural  values.  Resi- 
dents of  Charleston.  8.C.,  uaed  to  point  with 
pride  to  their  Orphan  House  Chapel,  designed 
in  1802  by  Gabriel  lianigault.  one  of  the 
finest  of  early  American  architects.  Cultur- 
aUy  it  was  of  national  importance  and  when 
a  maU-order  house  acquired  it  along  with 
other  property  for  a  retail  store.  CSiarlcsto- 
nlans  begged  the  company  to  spare  the 
charming  chapel.  But  it  was  destroyed  to 
enlarge  the  parking  lot. 

Boecobel,  a  classical  mansion  dating  fr<»n 
1804,  was  considered  one  of  the  moet  distin- 
guished examples  of  Hudson  River  architec- 
ture. Located  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y.. 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Veterans  Hospital.  It  was  in  rapidly  deterio- 
rating condition  in  1050.  Despite  local  ef^ 
forts  to  save  it.  Government  officials  declared 
it  surplus  property  and  sold  it  for  $35  to  a 
wrecker,  who  tore  it  down. 

Bven  in  ruin  it  was  beautiful.  Admirers 
of  the  old  house  raised  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase the  dismantled  structure  and  move  It. 
piece  by  piece,  to  a  30-acre  park  site  at  Oar- 
rlson.  N.T.  There  it  lies  today,  while  devoted 
sponsOT*  go  about  the  heartbreaking  job  ot 
ooUectlng  funds  to  reconstanct  the  mansion 
as  a  community  center  and  museum  of  Hud- 
son Valley  history  and  art. 
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Why  save  old  placM?  What  can  they  con- 
tribute to  living  In  the  world  today? 

A  nation  with  no  regard  for  Its  past  will 
have  little  future  worth  remembering.  We 
need  authentic,  tangible  reminders  of  our 
national  virtues  and  heroes  to  make  vm  feel 
a  part  of  the  best  In  our  heritage.  Properly 
presented,  they  breathe  life  Into  past  experi- 
ence. The  most  cleverly  illustrated  chil- 
dren's book  cannot  compare  with  the  Farm- 
ers' Museum  at  Coopertown,  N.Y..  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  means  of  giving  boys  and  girls 
the  feel  of  rural  living  before  the  Civil  War. 
The  housewife  churning  and  cooking,  weavers 
fashioning  fabric  from  wool  or  flax,  the 
brawny  blacksmith  working  red-hot  Iron,  the 
country  storekeeper  cutting  Into  a  generous 
head  of  cheese — all  create  a  vlvId  picture  of 
the  industrious  men  and  women  of  the  time. 
City  youngsters  are  enchanted  by  Coopers- 
town's  farm  animals,  the  team  of  sleek  brown 
oxen  pulling  a  cart,  the  parade  of  gray  geese 
and  goslings.  A  morning  there  is  not  merely 
a  history  leeson,  but  an  unforgettable  taste 
of  early  America. 

Historic  preservation  speaks  to  the  spirit. 
In  1942  an  Army  private  wrote  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  about  his  visit  to  colonial 
Williamsburg:  "Of  all  the  sights  I  have  seen 
and  the  books  I  have  read,  none  ever  made 
me  sense  the  greatness  of  this  country  with 
more  force  and  clarity  than  when  I  saw  Wil- 
liamsburg slumbering  peacefully  on  its  old 
foundations." 

Williamsburg  and  Cooperstown  are  famous. 
But  many  a  lesser  known  locality,  taking  a 
fresh  perspective  of  its  past,  is  finding  an  old 
courthouse  or  residence,  even  a  covered  bridge 
or  a  tavern,  that  Is  rich  in  historical  asso- 
ciations How  can  such  sites  be  preserved? 
Deciding  Just  which  structure  to  select, 
how  to  raise  the  money  to  save  it  and  present 
It  to  the  public  is  a  baffling  Job  for  amateurs. 
Fortunately  they  can  get  advice  from  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization  supported  en- 
tirely by  patriotic  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. Anyone  can  Join.  Chartered  by  act 
of  Congress  In  1949.  it  owns  a  number  of  his- 
torical properties,  but  its  chief  task  is  en- 
couraging and  guiding  other  groups  over  the 
country.  Its  president,  Richard  Hubbard 
Howland,  Is  an  architectural  historian,  and 
he  and  his  staff  of  five  exp>erts  are  contin- 
ually at  work  advising  townspeople  how  to 
make  the  most  of  their  best.  More  than  250 
preservation  organizations  are  affiliated  with 
the  National  Trust  and  support  its  programs 
In  their  own  areas.  Trust  services  are  ren- 
dered by  mail  or  by  on-the-spot  consultation. 

A  number  of  cities  have  put  entire  areas 
under  architectural  control.  Charleston, 
B.C.,  started  It  In  1924  by  passing  an  ordi- 
nance creating  the  Old  and  Historic  Charles- 
ton District.  Since  then,  New  Orleans  has 
preserved  the  Vieux  Carr6,  Boston  has  set 
aside  Beacon  Hill,  Washington  has  protected 
Old  Georgetown,  and  Natchez  has  made  her 
finest  architectural  area  inviolate.  The  Na- 
tional Trust  has  stimulated  this  activity  in 
dozens  of  cities  by  distributing  copies  of 
model  ordinances,  and  publishing  regular  re- 
ports of  new  legislation. 

The  National  Trust  helped  bring  to  life  the 
Mississippi  River  town  of  Oalena,  111.,  once 
a  busy  lead-mining  center.  A  century  ago 
as  many  as  18  steamers  loaded  and  unloaded 
at  Its  levees  at  one  time;  Joseph  Jefferson 
performed  and  Jenny  Llnd  sang  there. 
Galena  gave  the  Union  its  most  distinguished 
general.  TTlysses  8.  Grant. 

But  as  the  years  passed,  traffic  left  the 
river  for  the  highways.  The  lead  mines 
failed.  The  town  sank  into  oblivion,  and 
Its  young  people  drifted  away.  Today  it  has 
one-third  the  population  It  boasted  in  1858. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  National  Trust 
hold  Its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  members 
were  invited  to  visit  Galena.  They  were 
enchanted  to  find  an  almost  untouched  ante- 


bellum town  on  steep  hills  with  a  wonder- 
ful river  view.  But  the  General  Grant  home 
was  shabby  and  dominated  by  a  souvenir 
stand  peddling  tawdry  tourlct  trinkets. 

A  careful  restoration  d  the  horn*  mm 
started;  the  famous  Market  House  was  saved 
from  becoming  a  parking  lot,  and  Galena's 
last  remaining  old  flrehouse,  built  In  1836. 
was  restored.  By  last  November  200,000  peo- 
ple had  visited  the  once  sleepy  town,  and 
Galena  had  opened  a  productive  mine  oi 
tourist  gold. 

Historic  homes  can  retain  their  charm  and 
still  be  put  to  good  everyday  use.  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  when  three  handsome  buildings 
of  the  Federal  style  were  about  to  be  torn 
down  for  a  parking  lot,  a  group  of  neighbors 
formed  Historic  Georgetown,  Inc..  an  organ- 
ization designed  to  prove  that  preservation 
will  pay.  They  sold  stock  at  a  dollar  a  share, 
bought  the  buildings  and  leased  them  to  a 
restaurateur,  a  florist,  and  an  interior 
decorator. 

D'Estrehan  Plantation  House  In  Louisiana, 
built  In  1787  and  remodeled  In  1840  In  the 
style  of  the  Greek  revival,  was  one  of  the 
finest  homes  overlooking  the  Mississippi 
River.  An  oil  company  took  it  over.  But 
instead  of  destroying  this  beautiful  reminder 
of  our  18th  century  agricultural  economy, 
the  20th  century  technolot^iets  restored  It. 
They  now  use  It  for  administrative  offices. 

As  the  experience  of  Galena  and  many 
other  towns  testifies,  preservation  can  be 
good  business.  A  recent  Government  survey 
shows  that  an  average  of  only  28  tourists  a 
day  visiting  a  town  with  historic  attractions 
will  bring  in  as  much  money  during  a  year 
as  a  new  business  with  a  9100,000  annual 
payroll. 

The  true  preservationlFt,  however.  Is  not 
motivated  by  money.  His  is  the  spirit  of 
Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  the  South  Caro- 
lina woman  who  almost  slnglehandedly  saved 
the  proudest  prize  of  all  our  past — Mount 
Varnon.  Washington's  home  was  in  sad  dis- 
repair and  In  danger  of  falling  into  ruin 
when  she  formed  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles' 
Association.  In  1838  the  association  bought 
the  historic  place  for  $200,000  and  restored  it 
as  a  national  shrine. 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  town  to  take 
stock  and  determine  what  Is  most  worth 
preserving.  As  Lewis  Mumford  has  said, 
"The  concrete  cloverleaf  is  becoming  our 
national  flower."  In  the  next  few  years 
41,000  miles  of  new  highways  will  charge 
through  some  of  our  last  surviving  wilderness 
areas,  through  major  cities,  along  historic 
old  roadways.  Many  communities  may  not 
attempt  to  save  their  historic  places  until  it 
is  too  late. 

How  can  you  tell  what  to  save?  Here  are 
a  few  touchstones  which  the  National  Tmst 
suggests  be  applied  to  any  building  or  site. 

1.  Is  it  of  substantial  historical  or  cul- 
tural importance  to  your  community.  State, 
or  Nation?  It  could  be  a  mansion,  a  pioneer's 
pquared-log  cabin,  a  sod  house  or  even  an 
Indian  mound. 

2.  Is  it  suitable,  that  la.  is  it  accessible  to 
the  public  and  in  presentable  condition? 
Generally  speaking,  say  the  experts.  It  Is 
better  to  preserve  than  repair,  better  to  re- 
pair than  restore,  better  to  restore  than 
reconstruct. 

3.  Can  you  maintain  It.  once  you've  bought 
It?  Few  places  can  sustain  themselves  from 
admission  fees.  If  yours  cannot,  and  Is  not 
fully  endowed  or  otherwise  self-sustaining, 
perhaps  it  can  be  adapted  to  use  by  an 
organization  or  business  firm  without  losing 
Its  significance. 

If  we  can  save  enough  of  the  homes. 
churches,  courthouses  and  other  places 
where  Americans  who  went  before  us  lived 
and  worked,  we  can  sense  their  way  of  life, 
their  Ideals  and  character.  We  want  our 
children  to  sense  them,  too.  TTnless  we  act 
now,  few  of  these  firsthand  lessons  from  t-*"* 
past  will  remain. 


NanoMAi.  TBusT 
HisTOaic  PazsxBVATioif. 
Waahington.  D.C..  FebnuirTf  1§S$. 
Td:  Msmben  and  friends  of  th*  National 

Trust  for  Historic  Preeervatlon. 
From:  Richard  H.  Howland.  prealdent. 
Subject:  United  States  Mint  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
On  February  18,  at  3  p.m.,  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Public  Health  Building,  in  the  Civic 
Center  in  San  Francisco,  a  public  hearing 
has  been  arranged  to  permit  interested  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  to  expren  their 
views  on  the  preservation  of  the  old  mint. 
This  hearing  is  of  utmost  concern,  not  alone 
to  those  who  wish  to  see  this  nationally  slg- 
nlflcant  architectural  monument  preaenred, 
but  to  all  who  realize  the  threat  It  poeea  to 
the  legal  basis  of  preservation  as  defined  In 
certain  Federal  laws. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  the  act  of  August  37. 
1935  (49  Stat.  885 1.  as  amended  July  18.  1940 
(54  Stat.  764) :  40  U.S.C.  1953  edition,  section 
304a-2.  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Is  authorized  to  demolish  any  building  de- 
clared surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Before  proceeding  with  demolition  he 
is  to  Inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Interl<n'  in 
writing  of  his  Intention  to  demolish  It,  and 
shall  not  proceed  to  do  eo  until  he  has  re- 
ceived written  notice  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  the  building  U  not  of  na- 
tional slgniflcance. 

Between  April  23. 1958.  and  August  23.  IMT, 
eight  buildings  were  referred  for  opinion  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  only  one, 
the  San  Francisco  Mint,  was  given  the  na- 
tionally slgnlflcant  designation.  In  a  report 
dated  December  0,  1950.  It  was-  then  agreed 
that  the  building  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
National  Park  Service  as  a  national  hlstorle 
site  for  their  administration.  An  item  In  the 
1959  budget  provides  for  Its  renovation  as 
headquarters  for  the  Western  Division  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  Includes  five 
Western  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  The  of- 
fices now  occupy  expensive  rented  space  In 
the  city.  It  would  also  provide  for  museum 
exhibits  telling  the  story  of  the  San  Frandaeo 
Mint,  its  Importance  In  the  financial  history 
of  the  country,  of  the  process  of  oolnage,  and 
of  the  valor  and  courage  of  the  dtlaens  of 
San  Francisco  as  exemplified  by  the  herolo 
efforts  of  thosejvho  saved  It  In  IOCS. 

City  ofllclal^jBave  asked  their  Repreaenta- 
tlves  In  OongreS  to  disregard  the  eraltuitlon 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  for  Federal  responsibility 
for  preserving  Its  nationally  slgnlflcant 
structures,  and  demolish  the  building  (at  an 
estimated  cost  of  at  least  $250,000)  to  return 
the  site  to  the  city  for  private  development 
as  a  parking  lot  or  building  site. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects.  th$ 
Society  of  Architectural  Historians,  and  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  have 
also  rated  the  Old  Mint  as  one  of  the  few 
notable  historic  buildings  and  architectural 
monuments  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Its 
demolition  at  this  time  would  be  a  short- 
sighted waste  of  our  national  heritage,  and 
one  that  the  future  could  only  regard  with 
deep  regret.  RehablllUted.  It  oould  become 
one  of  the  city's  major  tourist  attractions, 
and  an  incentive  for  redevelopmsnt  of  the 
area  siirroundlng  it. 

In  other  great  cities.  Philadelphia.  Boston. 
St.  Louis,  and  Providence,  major  efforts  are 
being  made  to  preserve  many  buildings  of 
less  distinction.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  by  careful  study  that  ruch 
historic  attractions  bring  to  the  areas  that 
save  them  a  larger  share  of  the  $30  billion 
annual  tourist  business. 

Culturally,  the  old  mint  built  in  187S.  la 
accepted  as  one  of  only  three  or  four  Impor- 
tant buildings  In  San  Francisco  to  survive 
the  fire  and  earthquake  of  1906.  and  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  19th  century  Federal 
architecture  in  the  West.  It  was  designed 
by  the  great  A.  B.  Mullett.  leading  architect 
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of  Government  bulldln.is  of  the  post  Civil 
War  era.  Writing  of  Its  value  to  the  city. 
State,  and  Nation.  Stepiien  W.  Jacobs,  presi- 
dent Of  the  Pacific  section  of  the  Society  of 
Architectural  Hlstorlanrt  stated:  "The  «%n 
Francisco  Mint,  of  Columbia  bluestone  with 
a  classical  portico  of  nocklln  granite,  has 
retained  its  characterls'.lc  setting  with  cast 
iron  fence  and  fountains,  and  beds  of  green- 
ery. The  Integration  cf  the  tall  chimneys 
at  the  rear,  which  served  as  flues  for  the 
metal  retorts,  gives  th>!  whole  complex  an 
unusual  and  striking  cliaracter.  On  the  In- 
terior, the  high  celling!  and  the  vaults  of 
brick  on  iron  beams  retain  the  early  type 
of  Federal  construction  which  represented 
a  pioneering  attempt  at  structural  engineer- 
ing and  flreprooflng.  I:s  massive  construc- 
tion enabled  the  mint  employees  to  save 
the  building  and  the  (i300  million  It  con- 
tained during  the  1906  fire,  when  a  7-hour 
battle  was  fought  by  mint  employees  and 
soldiers  with  a  single,  1-lnch  fire  hose  to 
keep  at  bay  the  flan\es  i;nawlng  at  its  barred 


and  iron -shuttered  windows.  One  of  the 
best  surviving  examples  of  Government  ar- 
chitecture sponsored  by  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
old  mint  Is  probably  the  only  bulldliig  in 
San  Francisco  famous  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  its  design  character." 

"San  Francisco  Is  imusually  fortunate  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  retained  this 
building  and  Is  wlUlng  to  restore  It  and 
maintain  it  in  an  eminently  suitable  way 
at  no  expense  to  the  city,"  Mr.  Jacobs  stated 
in  another  report.  "It  seems  almost  In- 
credible that  the  city  does  not  realize  how 
lucky  it  is  to  have  what  is  perhaps  its  most 
important  architectural  monument  main- 
tained at  no  expense  to  It.  •  •  *  There  Is 
every  reason  why  the  old  mint  should  re- 
main one  of  our  principal  monuments  and 
a  memorial  of  San  Francisco's  unique  his- 
tory." 

David  E.  Finley,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  National  Trust,  in  a  letter 
to    the    Administrator    of    General    Services 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday,  Jamahy  22,  19r>9 

The  House  met  at  12  o'cloclc  noon. 

Rev.  Vasyl  Olynyk,  Orthodox  Consis- 
tory, Youngstown,  Ohio,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  amen. 

Almighty  Father,  who  has  brought  us 
here  together  today,  hear  our  prayers 
now  humbly  offered  unto  Thee,  and  be 
merciful  to  us;  for  our  souls  trust  in 
Thee,  and  in  ihe  shadow  of  Thy  wings 
have  we  taken  refuge. 

On  this  4l8t  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public, and  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  union  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian States,  we,  the  children  of  that  suf- 
fering nation,  are  mindful  that  Thou 
alone,  O  Lord,  can  grant  us  and  all  cap- 
tive nations  everlasting  freedom.  Come, 
O  Lord,  and  defend  the  motherless  and 
the  oppressed,  that  the  men  of  earth 
may  no  more  oppress.  Deliver  us  from 
our  enemies,  and  protect  ua  from  them 
that  have  risen  up  against  us. 

Almighty  God.  in  this  new  home,  in 
these  blessed  United  States  of  America, 
we.  Thy  creatures,  have  found  peace  and 
security.  We  praise  Thy  holy  name,  and 
heartily  beseech  Thee  today  to  defend 
our  liberties,  and  fashion  into  one  united 
people  the  multitudes  brought  hither  out 
of  many  kindreds  and  tongues.  Endue 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  to  whom. 
in  Thy  name,  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment has  been  entrusted,  that  there  may 
be  justice  In  this  land,  and  In  Thy  whole 
world — good  will  and  peace. 

All  this  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  IN  BflAD  RIVER- 
BUCK  CREEK  VALLEYS.  OHIO 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Springfield  area  of  my  dis- 
trict was  hit  by  a  disastrous  flood  along 
Mad  River  and  Buck  Creek.  As  a  result, 
a  number  of  industrial  plants  have  been 
inundated,  hundreds  of  thousands — and 
perhaps  millions — of  dollars  worth  of 
machinery  has  been  damaged,  and  sev- 
eral thousand  people  have  been  put  out 
of  work  in  a  community  which  already 
has  had  more  than  its  share  of  economic 
troubles,  and  is  now  designated  as  a  de- 
pressed labor  area. 

More  than  10  years  ago  I  started  action 
in  the  Congress  to  get  a  flood  control 
project  to  protect  the  industrial  sections 
in  and  near  Springfield  from  flood  wa- 
ters. The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  authorized  a  study  and  survey  by 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  of  the  whole 
flood  control  problem  in  the  Mad  River- 
Buck  Creek  Valleys,  and  the  necessary 
funds  were  appropriated  therefor.  De- 
spite the  action  of  Congress,  this  matter 
dragged  along  over  a  number  of  years, 
until  finally,  in  late  1957,  or  early  1958, 
the  Army  engineers  made  a  report  to  the 
effect  they  did  not  believe  the  estimated 
expenditure  of  some  $6  million  to  put  in 
a  proper  flood  control  installation  was 
Justified,  because,  according  to  a  chart 
submitted  with  the  report,  there  would 
not  be  another  disastrous  flood  in  that 
area  for  approximately  100  years.  All 
of  this,  of  course,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  very 
damaging  floods  in  that  area  during  the 
past  few  years. 

When  the  Army  engineers'  report  was 
made  I  commented  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  that  I  did  not  believe 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  omnipotent 
and  could  tell  or  predict  when  another 
flood  would  come.  The  flood  of  yester- 
day and  today  has  proven  that  the  Army 
engineers  did  not  know  as  much  at>out 
when  rains  would  come,  and  floods  would 
result,  as  Ood  Almighty. 

I  have  today  prevailed  up>on  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  to  send  an  engineer 
into  the  Springfield  area  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  that  we  have  had  a  flood  there 
and  that  great  damage  has  been  done 


Administration  stated  the  Federal  responsl- 
bUlty  for  observing  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  law  governing  demolition  of 
nationally  slgnlflcant  structures  In  January 
1957.  "Tlie  preservation  <a  this  building  Is 
Important  not  only  because  of  Its  Intrinsic 
merits  but  also  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  set  an  example  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Important  historic  monuments." 

On  January  33,  1959,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
full  board  of  trustees  of  the  National  Trust 
held  in  Washington,  a  resolution  was  passed 
again  stutainlng  the  cogent  reasons  for 
preservation  of  the  Old  Mint,  and  Instruct- 
ing us  to  communicate  to  oiu"  concerned 
meml>ers  and  member  organizations  an  ap- 
peal for  their  support.  We  are  accordingly 
asking  our  meml>er  organizations  to  send 
representatives  to  the  meeting  of  February 
18.  and  for  individuals  to  attend  the  hear- 
ings if  possible,  also.  May  we  urge  that  you 
write  your  Congressman  sending  copies  to 
City  Planning  Commission,  City  HaU,  San 
Fraoicisco,  Calif. 


to  many  industries,  factoi-ies,  and  equip- 
ment, resulting  in  thousands  of  people 
being  put  out  of  work. 

I  am  informed  that  in  order  to  get  a 
further  study  and  review  of  the  need  for 
this  whole  flood  control  project  in  the 
Mad  River-Buck  Creek  valleys  of  Ohio. 
it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  new 
authorizing  resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion by  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. This  I  expect  to  do,  if  necessary, 
with  the  promised  co(^)eration  of  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  I  hope  all  Members 
of  this  House  will  find  it  possible  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 


REREPERENCE  OP  BILL 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  biU  (HJl. 
772)  and  that  the  bill  may  be  reref erred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

"ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
newly  elected  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  am  taking  1 
minute  of  the  time  of  the  House  this 
morning,  both  to  introduce  myself  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  whose  hand  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  shake  and 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  all 
those  who  contributed  to  the  recently 
concluded  congressional  orientation  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
information   and  background  which   I 
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have  acquired  aa  a  result  of  these  con- 
gressional seminars  will  assist  me  greatly 
in  my  immediate  imderstandlng  of  the 
legislative  procedure,  thereby  enabling 
me  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District,  and  also  havW 
the  honor  to  r^resent  them  in  a  manner 
most  faithful  to  the  customs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

My  special  thanks  to  the  bipartisan 
organizers.  Representatives  Baldwin. 
Coffin.  Elliott.  Ford,  Frelinghusrsen,  Pul- 
ton. Price,  and  Udall;  to  House  Parlia- 
mentarian Lewis  Deschler;  and  to  all 
participating  organizations.  Including 
the  Foreign  Policy  Clearing  House,  the 
American  Political  Science  Association, 
and  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  refreshing  and  pleas- 
ing to  me  to  realize  that  these  people 
are  so  interested  in  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  particular  branch  of  the 
Congress  by  Imparting  their  knowledge, 
freely,  without  regard  to  partisan  di- 
vision. 

UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  41  years 
ago  this  January  22,  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Ukraine  came  out  of  the  First 
World  War  with  national  independence 
and  freedom. 

They  had  paid  the  high  price,  in  in- 
vasion, blood  and  struggle,  that  is  usually 
exacted  when  a  national  and  cultural 
group  achieves  its  independence.  And 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  able,  for  the  moment,  to  hold 
on  to  what  they  had  gained. 

They  had  known  many  centuries  of 
conflict  with  Moscow — and  later  with 
what  was  then  called  St.  Petersburg. 
And  once  again  they  were  invaded  by 
Moscow's  armies,  sacrificed  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  the  desperate  effort 
of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  to  compel  his- 
tory to  conform  to  their  theories  about 
it.  They  fell  once  again  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  police  state  more  grim  and 
terroristic  than  the  czarist  state  they 
had  escaped. 

They  died  again  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  terrible  famine  of  1932. 
when  Soviet  agriculture  was  savagely  im- 
posed on  their  nation  in  still  another  ef- 
fort to  distort  into  crimes  the  desire  of 
Ukrainian  peasants  and  farmers  to  live 
their  lives  in  peace  and  security. 

They  died  again  when  the  Nazi  armies 
swept  through  the  Ukraine  in  1941  and 
1942,  and  their  coimtry  was  a  battle- 
grotmd  of  total  destruction  for  4  dread- 
ful years. 

There  is  a  Soviet  fiction  that  the 
Ukraine  today  is  a  free  republic,  with 
all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  includ- 
ing a  diplomatic  service,  and  that  she 
remains  in  the  Soviet  system  as  a  matter 
of  choice  and  free  will.  The  pretense  is 
as  ugly  as  the  suppression  2'/^  years  ago 
of  the  Hungarian  revolt,  and  it  is  false. 


More  than  40  million  people  In  the 
Ukraine  share  the  common  desire  of  the 
captive  and  satellite  peoples  of  Eastern 
Eiurtqpe  for  freedom  and  self-determlna- 
tion. 

They  share  the  common  desire  of 
human  beings  for  human  rights,  for  the 
privilege  of  managing  their  own  affairs, 
of  worshiping  Qod  according  to  the 
way  of  their  fathers  and  their  own 
choice. 

It  may  be  the  duty  of  responsible  per- 
sons to  conduct  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  and  there  is  no  reproach  in  the 
performance  of  duty.  But  our  people 
have  the  right  to  remember,  as  well,  that 
no  progress  is  possible  in  a  police  state, 
that  neither  peace  nor  security  is  pos- 
sible in  a  police  state  with  all  its 
appurtenances  of  censorship  and  indi- 
vidual persecutions. 

Empires  founded  upon  tyranny  are  not 
safe  neighbors  and  they  are  not  noted 
for  generosity  to  those  within  their 
power  that  long  for  escape. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  anniversary  of 
a  happier  day,  the  American  people  ex- 
press their  sympathy  for  the  captives  of 
the  Ukraine. 


THE  NORFOLK  SCHOOL  SITUATION 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  Norfolk.  Va..  which  is  depriving 
10.000  of  the  Nation's  youth  of  their 
birthright — the  right  to  a  free  public 
education — is  one  of  the  most  shocking 
events  of  our  time.  Although  the  cause 
of  the  situation  is  of  grave  concern  to 
me.  that  is  not  what  prompts  me  to  ad- 
dress the  House  today. 

As  a  result  of  the  closing  of  schools 
in  Norfolk,  some  3.000  children  of 
servicemen  and  other  Federal  personnel, 
who  are  in  the  area,  not  by  choice,  but 
to  preserve  our  security  and  insure  the 
public  welfare,  are  being  denied  their 
educational  birthright. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  situa- 
tion, if  permitted  to  continue,  will  con- 
stitute a  serious  breach  of  our  moral 
responsibility.  Therefore.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  measure  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

The  question  to  which  I  am  addressing 
myself  here  today  is  not  the  rights  of 
States  to  maintain  such  school  systems 
as  they  see  fit.  If  a  State  chooses  to 
have  no  public  school  system  at  all,  in- 
defensible as  that  position  may  be.  that 
is  not  the  question  now  before  us.  My 
particular  concern  here  today  is  the 
situation  which  requires  children  who 
live  in  these  States  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  to  suffer  academically  be- 
cause of  the  folly  of  the  leaders  of  those 
States.  This  is  the  matter  which  con- 
cerns me  and  concerns  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  know. 

I  woTild  Uke  to  read  in  part  from  a 
letter  I  received  on  December  3.  1958, 
from  the  wife  of  a  naval  aviation  tech- 


nician from  WaterviUe.  Ohio,  now  sta- 
tioned in  Norfolk: 

My  ttxuband  hu  been  la  the  Navy  for  Ifl 
yean.  Our  daughter  la  18  yean  old  and  In 
tbe  Sth  grade.  None  of  the  Junior  or  aaalor 
nigh  achoola  In  Norfolk  opened  thia  year. 

Is  there  any  way  poaalble  that  my  husband 
coxild  be  tranaferred  to  another  State  ao  that 
oxir  daughter  will  be  able  to  attend  acbool? 

A  week  after  I  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  Navy  Department  I  received  a 
report  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Mary  fully  reallMa 
the  seriousness  of  the  educational  situation 
in  Norfolk  and  li  aware  of  the  Navy's  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  facilities  for  tbe  edu- 
cation of  Navy  dependents  where  such  facili- 
ties do  not  exist.  The  matter  Is  under  study 
and  you  wlU  be  further  advlaed  whan  a 
decision  la  reached. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

I  am  certain  you  will  understand  that  It 
would  be  Impractical  to  order  from  Norfolk 
all  personnel  having  chUdren  of  school  age, 
and  that  to  make  an  exertion  In  llr. 
Bryan's  case  would  be  unfair. 

I  continued  to  probe  the  situation  and 
on  Saturday,  December  13,  I  noted  a 
front-page  article  in  the  Washltigton 
Post  and  Times  Herald  which  stated  that 
the  Navy  was  seeking  Federal  funds  to 
finance  the  schooling  of  Navy  children 
in  Norfolk.  According  to  tbe  aews  story, 
these  funds  had  been  requested  under 
the  Federal-aid-to-impacted-areas  stat- 
ute. Public  Law  874,  but  there  appeared 
to  be  considerable  uncertainty  regarding 
the  applicability  of  this  statute  because 
many  of  the  schools  which  might  hare 
been  eligible  for  such  funds  had  In  effect 
become  private  schools  charging  feultkm. 

I  have  carried  this  matter  to  both  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  aiul  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Each  disclaimed  either  responsibility  or 
statutory  authority  to  act  in  the  matter. 
The  Navy  said  it  was  awaiting  tbe  out- 
come of  impending  court  orders  which  it 
hoped  would  reopen  the  schools,  while 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  insisted  that  Public  Law 
874  did  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
off-base  schools  with  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  Navy's  posi- 
tion is.  for  all  practical  purposes,  hope- 
less. The  courts  have  announced  their 
decisions  and  with  the  ink  not  yet  dry, 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  Is  on  his  feet 
saying,  "be  not  dismayed  by  the  recent 
Judicial  deliverances,  I  will  not  yield  to 
that  which  I  know  to  be  wrong." 

It  is  abundantly  clear  then  that  there 
is  Uttle  likelihood  that  the  pubUc  schools 
will  reopen  in  time  for  the  second  school 
semester,  scheduled  to  begin  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

As  for  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
measure  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  remove  any  barrier  which  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  effective  action  on 
its  part.  This  measure  would,  by 
amending  Public  Law  874,  provide  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  use 
funds  at  his  disposal  to  secure  tbe  edu- 
cation of  federally  coimected  depend- 
ents in  the  affected  areas  by  providing 
necessary  schools  and  teachers. 

I  am  informed  that  with  the  first  half 
of  the  1958-59  school  year  drawing  to  a 
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close,  the  city  of  Norfolk  not  only  pro- 
poses to  keep  the  10.000  children  now 
without  schools  locked  out,  but  is  con- 
sidering locking  out  some  7.000  more 
above  the  sixth  grade.  Rather  than 
seek  wajrs  to  solve  the  problem,  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  Norfolk  and  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  seem  to  be  determined 
to  add  to  it. 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  issued  a  state- 
ment deploring  the  inadequacy  of  the 
substitute  schooling  which  some  of  the 
!ocked-out  children  have  been  receiving. 
He  expressed  grave  concern  over  the 
loss  of  what  has  already  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  pupil-days  and  the 
serious  implications  of  this  loss. 

In  a  nation  which  has  been  proud  to 
lead  the  world  in  providing  free  public 
education  for  all,  this  is,  to  my  mind, 
an  unspeakable  tragedy.  And  unless 
some  direct  and  immediate  action  is 
taken  to  return  these  children  to  school, 
we  will  have  inflicted  a  great  injustice  on 
our  servicemen,  their  families,  and  indeed 
the  American  people. 

Quite  apart  from  the  issue  of  integra- 
tion and  Virginia's  defiance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  I  submit  that  our  Nation's 
social,  economic,  and  military  security 
are  directly  involved  in  this  willful  ob- 
struction of  our  children's  intellectual 
and  academic  development.  In  enacting 
the  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  which 
provided  $900  million  in  Federal  f  imds  to 
improve  this  Nation's  educational  oppor- 
tunities both  at  the  secondary  and  col- 
lege levels,  the  85th  Congress  acknowl- 
edged the  vital  role  of  education  in  rela- 
tion to  our  national  security. 

Indeed,  the  preamble  of  this  significant 
enactment  states: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  security  of  the  Nation  requires  the 
fullest  development  of  tbe  mental  resources 
of  its  young  men  and  women.  The  present 
emergency  demands-  that  additional  and 
more  adequate  educational  opportunities  be 
made  available.  The  defense  of  this  Nation 
depends  upon  the  mastery  of  modern  tech- 
niques developed  from  scientific  principles 
and  new  knowledge.  We  must  Increase  our 
efforts  to  Identify  and  educate  more  of  the 
talent  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  rational- 
ize or  in  any  way  justify  the  absurdity  of 
spending  almost  a  billion  dollars  in  Fed- 
eral funds  for  education  in  the  name  of 
defense  on  the  one  hand,  while  we  permit 
thousands  of  children  to  do  without  any 
form  of  education  on  the  other. 

The  spectacle  of  closed  schools,  na- 
tional discord,  even  ill -concealed  reliel- 
lion — impairs  our  national  security  and 
does  irreparable  damage  to  our  reputa- 
tion abroad. 

We  cannot  in  good  faith  continue  to 
close  our  eyes  to  a  situation  which  so  out- 
rageously compromises  our  democratic 
concept  of  free  public  education — which 
defaults  on  our  obligation  to  our  service- 
men and  which  Jeopardises  our  national 
existence. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  in- 
deed tragic  that  on  the  41st  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine, 
we  must  talk  about  the  most  cruel  sup- 
pression of  that  nation  by  the  occupying 
Soviet  forces  instead  of  congratulating 
the  brave  Ukrainian  people  for  what 
certainly  would  have  been  a  splendid 
page  in  their  centiu7-old  history. 

What  is  more  tragic  is  that  this  anni- 
versary of  the  Ukraine's  independence 
follows  so  closely  the  visit  of  Anastas  I. 
Mikoyan,  the  hangman  of  the  Ulcraine, 
the  traitor  of  his  own  nation,  Armenia, 
and  the  executioner  of  the  Hungarians. 

I  am  certain  that  our  recent  unin- 
vited guest  has  failed  in  his  obvious  at- 
tempt to  lull  Americans  into  a  sense  of 
false  security,  and  that  he  has  even 
more  dismally  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
divide  us,  so  as  to  conquer  us  easier. 

There  was  hardly  anything  more  re- 
vealing alx)ut  Mikoyan  than  the  image 
of  himself  displayed  on  our  television 
screens  last  Sunday  when  he  faced  the 
indomitable  panel  of  the  "Meet  the 
Press"  show.  I  wish  on  this  occasion 
to  extend  my  whole-hearted  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Lawrence  Spivak  and  Mr. 
Harry  Schwarz  for  a  job  extremely  well 
done.  With  restraint  and  with  masterly 
knowledge  of  Soviet  affairs,  as  well  as 
Mikoyan 's  personal  backgroimd,  they 
have  helped  to  display  before  millions 
of  average  Americans — less  gullible,  of 
course,  than  some  of  our  industrial  lead- 
ers— the  image  of  a  liar  and  a  conniver 
who  when  pushed  to  the  wall,  simply 
tries  harder  to  lie  more. 

Personally.  I  believe  that  Mikoyan's 
trip  to  the  United  States  has  excellently 
served  not  his  but  our  purpose.  The 
self-styled  missionary  of  goodwill  and 
the  herald  of  peace  has.  by  his  own 
words,  been  stripped  of  all  the  parapher- 
naha  of  benevolence  he  so  carefully  dis- 
played when  tweaking  little  children's 
noses  or  when  clowning  with  the  clowns 
in  Hollywood  and  Cleveland. 

There  are  only  two  words  that  come 
to  my  mind  when  I  think  about  Mi- 
koyan's departure:  good  riddance.  And. 
let  us  quickly  return  to  our  job  of 
strengthening  America's  external  and 
internal  defenses  against  all  that  Mi- 
koyan represents. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarlEs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  on  the  41st  anniversary 
of  their  independence  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  40  million  i>eople  of  Ukraine  and 
Ukrainian  sons  who  have  come  to  our 
shores,  and  have  made  such  worthy  con- 
tributions culturally  and  otherwise  to 
our  country. 

The  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  was  of 
short  duration,  but  its  commemoration 
remains  steadfast.    Russian  Communist 


tyranny  permits  no  outward  display  of 
celebration  in  the  Ukraine  on  this  day, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  Ukrainians  this  an- 
niversary is  deeply  cherished. 

The  American  people  cherish  freedom 
and  are  saddened  by  the  oppression  of 
the  Ukrainians  in  their  homeland.  But 
we  Icnow  that  their  love  of  liberty  has 
become  so  deeply  rooted  over  the  cen- 
turies that  it  will  continue  to  bum 
despite  oppression. 

Friends  in  America  prayerfully  hope 
for  that  day  when  once  again  there  will 
be  a  free  and  independent  Ukrainian 
National  Republic. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uneuiimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlES. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  41  years 
ago  peoples  subjected  to  Russian  autoc- 
racy joyfully  cast  aside  the  heavy  yoke 
of  that  oppressive  regime  and  proclaimed 
their  independence.  To  tens  of  mil- 
lions the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917 
seemed  to  usher  in  a  new  day:  they  all 
sought  and  hoped  to  find  their  freedom 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime. 
At  first  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions seemed  justified;  by  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  nearly  all  ethnic 
groups  in  that  sprawling  continental 
empire  had  attained  or  proclaimed  their 
national  independence.  The  Ulcrainians 
were  the  most  numerous  and  also  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  these  na- 
tionality groups. 

Since  midseventeenth  century  the 
Ukraine  had  been  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
Russians  had  tried  to  eradicate 
Ukrainian  nationalism  and  national 
ideals,  but  their  attempts  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Liberty  loving  and  stout 
hearted,  t^e  Ukrainians  firmly  clung  to 
their  traditional  national  ideals,  and  in 
1918  they  regained  their  independence. 
On  January  22  of  that  year  they  pro- 
claimed the  Ulcrainian  Republic,  set  up 
their  own  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  began  to  rebuild  their  war- 
ravaged  country.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  independent  state  thus  created 
did  not  last  long;  for  only  2  years  the 
Ukrainians  enjoyed  their  richly  deserved 
freedom,  then  they  lost  it  to  their  invet- 
erate foe,  the  Russian  Cofnmunists. 
Early  In  the  1920's  the  country  was  over- 
run; the  Ukrainians  could  not  by  them- 
selves stave  off  the  overwhelmingly  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy.  Their  Inde- 
pendent existence  came  to  an  end,  and 
their  country  was  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  From  that  day  on  more  than 
40  million  Ukrainians  have  been  captives 
under  the  unrelenting  rule  of  the  Krem- 
lin. 

On  this  41st  anniversary  of  their  In- 
dependence Day.  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  recall  their  independence.  It  is 
also  fitting  to  consider  the  opportunities 
open  to  Ukrainians  in  America  for  dem- 
onstrating to  their  fellow  Americans  and 
to  those  abroad  the  qualities  of  energy 
and  devotion  that  are  such  notable  char- 
acteristics   of    Ukrainians    everjrwhere. 
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Whether  in  their  studies  at  school  or 
university,  at  the  workbench  or  plow.  In 
business  or  the  professions,  Ukrainians 
have  opportunities  to  participate  in 
American  life  and  to  contribute  their  bit 
to  the  national  well-being  of  this  country 
and  through  its  energy  and  creative 
power,  to  the  wide  world  arotind  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  memorable  day  in 
the  lives  of  these  fine  and  brave  people, 
I  salute  them. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  funda- 
mental American  belief  that  people  must 
have  a  voice  in  those  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  affect  their  welfare.  This  is 
implicit  in  our  form  of  government,  and 
in  every  type  of  voluntary  association. 

With  the  growth  of  government  and 
bureaucracy,  however,  there  is  the  tend- 
ency of  administrators  to  establish  their 
own  policies  and  to  adopt  a  patronizing 
attitude  toward  the  public.  This  has  be- 
come noticeable  in  the  administration  of 
welfare  programs  for  the  blind.  Where 
the  professional  workers  often  oppose  the 
right  of  the  blind  to  organize,  and  to  be 
consulted  on  policies  and  programs 
affecting  their  lives  and  livelihood. 

This  has  come  to  light  through  the 
protest  by  the  40.000  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  that 
they  are  being  treated  as  second-class 
oltlsens. 

It  is  indefensible  that  a  few  State 
agencies,  and  a  minority  of  social  workers 
consider  the  blind  as  Incompetent  wards, 
and  oppose  their  right  to  organize  In 
their  own  Interest.  The  custodial  at- 
titude of  these  professionals  regards  the 
dependent  status  of  the  blind  in  our  so- 
ciety as  permanent. 

The  workers  in  the  sheltered  shops 
and  the  operators  of  vending  stands 
among  those  who  receive  aid  and  assist- 
ance from  blind  agencies,  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  agency  pressure. 
They  are  never  consulted  as  to  their 
opinions. 

Through  the  right  to  select  and  dismiss 
workers  and  operators,  through  the  ex- 
ploitation of  various  elements  in  the  con- 
trol system  of  operating  the  stands  and 
tlirough  work  assignments  and  wage  de- 
termination in  the  shops,  extreme  pres- 
sure can  be  exerted  on  these  vulnerable 
individuals.  For  the  blind  who  labor  in 
the  workshops  are  not  only  unorganized 
but  wholly  deprived  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary safeguards  and  privileges  of  organ- 
ized labor. 

There  are  no  systematic  and  free  rela- 
tions with  management,  no  dignity,  no 
status,  no  integrity,  no  independence. 
Only  shelter,  the  precarious  shelter  of 
patronage  and  paternalism. 

The  agencies  and  the  administrators 
are  the  arbitrary  bosses  who  oppose 
organization  and  self-expression. 


It  is  to  correct  these  undemocratic 
policies  and  procedures  that  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill.  HJl.  187,  to  protect  the 
right  of  the  blind  to  self-expression 
through  organizations  of  the  blind. 

It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  consult  and 
advise  with  authorized  representatives 
of  organizations  of  the  blind  In  the  for- 
mulation, administration  and  execution 
of  programs  for  the  aid  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind.  It  forbids  agencies  ad- 
ministering blind  programs  supported  by 
Federal  funds  to  exert  official  influence 
against  the  right  of  the  blind  to  Join  or- 
ganizations of  the  blind  and  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  enforce  this  prohibition. 

The  blind  are  entitled  to  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship.  They  are  not  the  voice- 
less wards  of  the  professional  casework- 
ers, and  administrators. 

They  only  ask  for  a  law  that  will  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, free  from  agency  pressure  or  re- 
prisal. 

UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Janu- 
ary 22.  millions  of  Ukrainians  including 
exiles  in  many  lands  will  observe  the  41st 
anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic,  a  nation  established  in  the  last 
days  of  World  War  I  only  to  be  conquered 
and  absorbed  a  few  years  later  by  the 
Communist  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  faith  that  the  Ukraine  and.  in- 
deed, all  of  the  captive  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  will  once  again  be  free. 
If  history  has  proved  anything,  it  is  that 
no  despot,  however  cruel,  can  extinguish 
the  yearning  for  liberty  that  dwells  In 
the  hearts  of  men. 

As  a  symbol  of  that  hope,  I  have  sub- 
mitted House  Concurrent  Resolution  32 
calling  upon  the  American  people  to  give 
recognition  to  the  Independence  days  of 
all  the  captive  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  this  way  we  can  let  the  world 
know  our  spiritual  union  with  those  who 
aspire  to  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Ukrainian  independence  day  Is 
the  first  on  the  calendar.  I  hope  that 
all  of  us  here,  and  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  as  well  as  in  my  own  district, 
will  join  our  loyal  neighbors  of  Ukrainian 
descent  in  this  observance. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  today.  January 


22.  1950.  commemorates  the  4l8t  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Ukraine. 
I  believe  that  it  Is  valuable  to  remind 
the  American  people  and  indeed  the  en- 
tire world  of  the  fact  that  millions  of 
Ukrainians  and  other  captive  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  are  still  ardently 
desiroiis  of  freedom  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

The  recent  visit  of  Soviet  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Mikoyan  to  this  country  and.  to  me. 
the  rather  disgusting  adulation  in  some 
circles  in  connection  with  his  visit,  are 
apparent  evidence  that  the  true  facts 
regarding  Soviet  communism  and  its 
leaders  must  be  brought  home  again  and 
again  to  the  American  people.  The 
antics  of  Mr.  Mikoyan  during  his  Amer- 
ican visit,  as  well  as  many  tempting  offers 
of  trade  which  he  may  have  extended  to 
either  our  Oovemment  or  to  private  in- 
dividuals, should  not  permit  us  to  forget 
the  crimes  and  violations  of  all  standards 
of  human  decency.  He  is  personally  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  these.  During  the 
great  famine  of  the  1930's.  he  shipped 
Soviet  grain  abroad  while  millions  of 
Ukrainian  peasants  starved  and  he  per- 
sonally engineered  the  treachery  of  the 
betrayal  of  the  Hungarian  revolutionary 
movement  in  1956.  I  fiu-ther  understand 
that  only  2  short  months  ago.  he  de- 
livered a  violently  anti-American  speech 
in  Moscow  and  yet  today  there  seem  to 
be  those  who  overlook  this  record  of  be- 
trayals and  broken  promises  and  accept 
him  and  the  false  impressions  that  he 
endeavored  to  l^ave  behind  during  his 
visit. 

I  hope  It  will  be  of  some  small  comfort 
to  those  millions  of  captive  Europeans  to 
know  that  remarks  uttered  In  Congress 
today,  and  on  similar  occasions.  pro?e 
they  still  have  many  friends  In  the  Oot- 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  salute  the  Ukrainian  people 
on  the  occasion  of  this  41st  annltenaiy 
of  their  independence  and  once  again  ex- 
press the  fervent  hope  that  they  and 
their  fellow  captives  may  soon  acabi  en- 
Joy  the  Ood-given  right  of  Independnct 
with  Justice  which  should  be  the  national 
heritage  of  all  mankind  everywhere. 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 

Mr.  08TERTA0.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Bouse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAQ.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  greatest  resources  of  our  people  Is 
our  deep  love  of  freedom.  Our  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  serves  as  a  bond 
between  us  and  other  freedom-loi^ 
men  throughout  the  world.  Peoples  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  Independ- 
ence by  tyrannical  oppressors  look  to  our 
country  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere  so  that 
they  might  one  day  again  enjoy  the 
blessings  and  Joys  of  real  liberty. 

Such  a  people  are  the  Ukrainians  who 
observe  on  January  22  the  41st  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine. 
On  that  day  in  1918  the  people  of  the 


Ukraine  formed  a  free  and  independent 
republic.  They  had  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist 
dictatorship  and  desired  to  enjoy  their 
new  liberty.  But  before  long  the  ruth- 
less Russian  Communist  army  trampled 
the  new  republic  and  brought  it  under 
the  tyranny  of  Moscow. 

But  the  Communists  did  not  then  and 
have  not  to  this  day  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  flame  of  freedom  and 
liberty  among  the  Ukrainians.  Today 
the  spirit  of  freedom  remains  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  40  million  Ukrainians. 
Many  have  come  to  this  country  in  the 
intervening  years  and  have  made  great 
contributions  to  the  vigor  and  spirit  of 
our  Nation.  Those  who  remained  in 
their  homeland  also  remain  as  positive 
foes  of  the  tyranny  and  slavery  of  com- 
munism. 

We  here  must  remain  true  to  the  cause 
for  which  these  people  continue  to  fight. 
We,  too,  must  strive  just  as  vigorously  in 
support  of  freedom  everywhere  so  that 
all  freedom-loving  peoples  may  continue 
to  hope  that  they,  too.  will  come  to  en- 
joy the  freedom  and  liberty  which  we 
know  here. 


AMENDMENT  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 
OP  1957 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  blU  to  enact  those  provi- 
sions of  part  ni  of  the  1957  CivU  RighU 
Act  which  were  stricken  from  it  in  pas- 
sage by  the  85th  Congress.  The  bill  is 
substantially  identical  to  a  bill  recently 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
jAvrrs,  Casi.  Kkatinq,  and  Scott.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  last  Monday  by  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  JoMNtoif . 

In  1955  and  1956.  during  my  tenure  as 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  SUtes,  I  assisted  the 
administration  in  its  study  and  drafting 
of  legislation  on  this  all -important  sub- 
ject. The  1957  OvU  RlghU  Act.  as  finally 
enacted,  empowered  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Uie  United  SUtes  to  InlUate  civU 
injimctlve  proceedings  in  any  case  In- 
volving an  tmconstltutlonal  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote.  This  was  a  big  step  for- 
ward. Part  in  of  the  bill  was  equally 
important  but  failed  of  passage.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  give  the 
Attorney  General  tho  same  civil  powers 
that  he  now  has  in  voting  cases  in  any 
area  where  there  is  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  by  reason  of  race. 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

The  rights  sought  to  be  protected  by 
this  legislation  are  rights  which  are  now 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  When 
they  are  violated  the  Government  may 
now  act  under  existing  criminal  law. 
This  legislation  would  permit  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  take  civil  remedial  action 
Instead  of  having  to  depend  solely  upon 
criminal  procedures  after  the  event.    It 


is  designed  to  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  means  Intelligently  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  and  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  our  people  in 
every  walk  of  life.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  principle  embodied  in  this  legislation 
will  receive  the  administration's  full 
backing. 


FORTY-FIRST      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OP  THE  UKRAINE 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memorating the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Ukraine,  we  once  again 
pay  tribute  to  the  heroic  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple whose  will  for  national  liberty  and 
human  dignity  is  indeed  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  all  freemen. 

The  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
as  we  know,  reflects  the  centtiries-long 
struggle  of  man  to  attain  individual  free- 
dom. Three  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Ukraine  was  an  independent  state,  rich 
in  its  culture  and  thriving  in  its  com- 
merce. Today,  despite  its  political  en- 
slavement, it  is  the  second  largest  of  the 
Soviet  Republics  and  the  richest  in  agri- 
culture. Through  the  intervening  years, 
the  Ukrainian  people  have  become  famil- 
iar with  the  workings  of  Russian  tyranny 
and  oppression,  under  which  they  have 
suffered  greatly.  We  are  sure,  however, 
that  their  spirit  of  freedom  has  not 
dinuned— that  the  flame  of  liberty  still 
bums  brightly  in  their  hearts.  Despite 
the  continued  oppression,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Soviet  masters  to  eradicate 
their  language  and  individual  culture, 
these  people  continue  to  resist  and  fight 
to  preserve  their  national  identity. 

This  yearning  for  freedom  must  be 
kept  alive  in  our  hearts  as  well  as  theirs. 
We  can  never  forget  that  the  infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty  in  any  part  of 
this  world  constitutes  a  threat  to  free- 
men evenrwhere.  On  this  day.  when  we 
reverently  celebrate  with  Ukrainians  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
last  Republic,  we  should  reconsecrate 
ourselves  to  the  spirit  in  which  that 
Republic— and  our  own— was  bom. 

My  own  rich  experience  with  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  heritage  and  culture 
has  produced  in  me  both  admiration  and 
affection.  I  would  pay  tribute,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  those  Ukrainians  still 
yearning  for  freedom  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  but  to  all  Ukrainians  whose  spirit 
of  independence,  industry,  and  love  of 
freedom  have  added  to  the  strength  of 
our  own  moral  fiber  and  to  the  richness 
of  our  national  pattern. 

We  look  forward  confidently  with  them 
to  the  day  when  not  only  the  Ukrainians 
presently  enslaved  shall  be  free  but  when 
all  men  may  live  together  under  govern- 
ments of  their  own  choosing  and  in  free- 
dom, human  dignity,  and  peace. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.    GROSS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  talk  these  days  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  balanced  budget  for  the  1960 
fiscal  year,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  reiterate  where  I  stand  in  the 
battle  of  the  budgec. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  offered 
to  provide  the  needed  increase  in  reve- 
nue to  attain  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget.  For  example,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  postal  rates  be  raised  again. 

Before  this  proposal  is  given  serious 
consideration,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
take  a  hard,  cold  look  at  the  present  27  »i 
percent  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and 
gas.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
allowance  to  15  percent,  and  I  take  this 
time  to  briefly  explain  my  reasons  for 
advocating  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  a  reasonable  deple- 
tion allowance,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
an  allowance  of  27^  percent  is  entirely 
too  high.  As  the  late  Senator  Taft  said 
in  1942: 

It  Is  to  a  large  extent  a  special  tax  privilege 
beyond  what  anyone  else  can  get. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas  shows  that  it 
was  first  proposed  in  World  War  I  as  an 
incentive  for  new  oil  explorations  in  the 
United  States.  The  rate  of  depletion 
was  first  set  at  5  percent,  then  12  V^  per- 
cent, then  25  percent,  and  finally,  in  1926, 
at  27^  percent.  So,  it  readily  can  be 
seen  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  a 
figure  of  27  V^  percent,  despite  the  emo- 
tional pleas  of  tliose  who  are  opposed  to 
even  a  slight  reduction  In  the  percentage. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  depletion 
allowance  was  to  equal  only  the  capital 
originally  Invested  by  a  company  or  indi- 
vidual In  a  particular  exploration  ven- 
ture. Once  the  invested  capital  was  re- 
covered, no  further  allowance  was  made. 

Since  1926,  however,  tax  laws  have 
permitted  a  comi>any  or  Individual  to  de- 
duct 27^  percent  from  gross  income  for 
all  properties  producing  oil  or  gas.  Pro- 
ducers may  claim  the  deduction  srear  af- 
ter year  without  regard  to  original  In- 
vestment costs. 

There  may  have  been  some  logic  to 
such  a  high  percentage  in  1926.  when  the 
corporate  tax  rate  was  14  percent.  How- 
ever, as  the  corporate  tax  rate  was  in- 
creased— and  it  stands  at  62  percent  to- 
day— the  advantage  to  oil  producers  en- 
Joying  a  27^  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance has  increased  in  proportion. 

Bear  Ln  mind  that  this  special  27^ 
percent  depletion  allowance  is  over  and 
above  all  normal  allowances  and  exemp- 
tions, since  an  oil  producer  also  is  en- 
titled to  write  off  all  drilling  and  produc- 
tion costs.  Simply  stated,  with  this 
high  rate  of  depletion,  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry is  not  paying  its  proportionate 
part  of  the  operating  cost  of  government 
and  is  the  most  highly  subsidized  seg- 
ment of  American  industry. 
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Talk  about  suteidltt  to  farmers.  If  we 
were  to  agree  wltb  representatives  of  bis 
oil  companies  that  this  aDowanoe  is  nec- 
essary, why  not  a  27^  percent  allowance 
for  depletion  the  fanner  suffers  through 
loss  of  fertility  and  soil  erosion  on  his 
farm? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  bear  out  my 
conviction  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
is  not  carrying  its  fair  share  of  the  tax 
load.  A  report  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  showed  that  the  effective  tax 
rate  in  1954  for  26  large  domestic  petro- 
leum cconpanles  averaged  22.6  percent  of 
net  inc<»ne.  while  for  all  corporations, 
the  rate  was  more  than  double— or  48.1 
percent. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  concede  that  a  27  V2 
percent  allowance  is  necessary  as  an  in- 
centive for  oil  and  gas  exploration  in  the 
United  States-^and  certainly  I  do  not 
agree — why  is  the  same  percentage  per- 
mitted in  connection  with  the  overseas 
operations  of  great  oil  combines?  Some 
of  theee  combines  wind  up  paying  little 
or  no  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  the  combinaUon  of  a  27  Mi  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  and  credits  on 
taxes  padd  to  foreign  countries. 

In  1955.  the  Arabian-American  Oil  Co., 
with  operations  in  Saudi  Arabia,  received 
a  depletion  allowance  of  more  than  $121 
million,  and  paid  not  a  dime  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  Neither  did  this  firm  pay 
any  Federal  income  taxes  in  1956.  when 
it  received  a  depletion  allowance  of  |150 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  some  mighty  far- 
fetched argiunents  advanced  by  pro- 
ponents of  this  2lVt  percent  allowance. 
One  of  the  most  fantastic  is  that  if  the 
allowance  were  cut,  it  would  encourage 
the  expansion  of  communism  throughout 
the  world.  The  best  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment is  that  the  greatest  expansion  of 
conununlsm  has  occurred  during  the 
period  since  the  27  V^  percent  rate  was 
established. 

Another  argument  is  that  widespread 
depression  would  result  from  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  percentage,  even  though  we 
Witnessed  the  worst  depression  In  our 
history  in  the  1930's,  and  the  27'/^  per- 
cent rate  was  in  effec:;  at  that  time. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  $300 
million  in  additional  revenue  would  be 
realized  by  a  reduction  in  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  las  from  27  y2  per- 
cent to  15  percent.  Three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  is  a  substnntial  amount,  and 
enactment  of  legislation  such  as  I  have 
proposed  could  make  an  important  con- 
tribution in  attaining  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Moreover,  a  glaring  loop- 
hole in  our  tax  laws  would  thus  be  at  least 
partially  closed;  a  loophole  which  has 
permitted  oil  and  gas  companies  to 
escape  passing  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  government. 


WHAT  IS  WRONO  WITH  THE  MAN- 
AOEMENT  OP  OUR  FISCAL  AF- 
FAIRS? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Itiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  better  or  stronger  cxirrency  in  the 
world  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  obligation  more  likely  to 
be  honored  in  full  or  more  promptly  than 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Last  week  the  U.S.  Treasury  offered  a 
new  series  of  bonds  for  sale  bearing  4 
percent  interest.  Were  they  sold  at  a 
premium?  No.  Were  they  sold  at  par? 
No. 

They  were  offered  and  oversubscribed 
at  99. 

Tlie  subscription  required  pajrment  on 
January  20, 1959. 

On  January  19,  1959.  the  closing  bid 
was  98%. 

It  is  high  time  the  Congress  learned 
the  whys  and  wherefores  about  our  fiscal 
management. 


UKRAINIAN  CONGRESS  COMMITTEE 
OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  for  its  service  in 
helping  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom among  its  people. 

On  this  41st  anniversary  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian independent  state,  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  the  drive  for  liberty  and 
self-determination  continues  among 
these  people,  most  of  whom  have  been 
subjugated  by  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

The  struggle  of  men  for  freedom  of 
opportunity  and  development  through 
the  years  of  recorded  history  always  has 
been  inspiring.  The  Ukrainians  are 
carrying  on  a  great  tradition  and  have 
our  support. 

Our  Nation  today  is  expendii^  terrific 
suxns  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
world.  We  are  resolved  to  defend  and 
protect  all  free  people  from  any  en- 
croachment by  those  despotic  forces 
which  would  destroy  the  very  souls  of 
men. 

But  the  task  of  the  free  nations  will 
not  be  complete  until  all  peoples  who 
are  capable  of  handling  their  own  affairs 
realize  the  goal  of  an  independent  na- 
tional existence.  This  principle  Is  con- 
sistent, also,  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 


BOSTON  DISCOVEEIS  CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SFEAKiai.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life  and 
the  achievements  of  ChrlsUwher  Colum- 
bus mean  much  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  particularly  to  the  large 
number  of  its  citizens  who  are  proud  of 
their  Italian  and  Irish  ancestry. 

During  all  of  its  history,  the  city  of 
Boston  for  one  reason  or  another,  kept 
postponing  the  day  when  it  would  erect 
a  suitable  public  statue  in  a  prominent 
location  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
great  navigator. 

The  city  of  Chelsea,  close  by.  is  the  only 
Massachusetts  community  with  a  public 
statue  of  America's  discoverer.  There 
is  also  a  large  bronze  likeness,  financed 
by  private  subscriptions,  that  stands  on 
the  plaza  in  front  of  St.  Anthony's 
Church  in  Revere. 

The  official  neglect  of  Columbus  has 
aroused  the  citizenry. 

Bills  have  been  mtroduced  by  Boston 
representatives  to  the  State  leclsUturt 
that  call  for  a  statue  of  Columbus,  a 
replica  of  the  Santa  Maria,  and  the 
establishment  of  October  12  as  a  full 
legal  holiday. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Z  brtnf  to 
you  this  long -delayed  discovery  of  IMS, 
that  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Massachusetts,  by  the  following  account 
that  appeared  In  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  of  October  12,  last  jrear: 
No  OmcxAb  atATtTS  ftmrn  (Tlr) — Itxn  !•• 
MOBB  CoLOKaua — Bttt  Not  toa  Loms 
(By  P.  A.  Bantoauoaao) 

Boston .  the  Mcond  largeat  Catholic  sreh- 
dloceM  m  the  United  8t»tes.  la  said  to  be  the 
only  major  city  In  our  country  wlthoat  sa 
offlclal  lUtue  of  Chrletopber  (Mumbua 

A  statue  of  America's  dUooverer  was  of- 
fered to  Boston  more  than  00  year*  afc^- 
and  it  was  rejected. 

Shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  eentory  a 
D-foot  likeness  was  erected  through  lub- 
Bcrlptiona  from  local  cltlaens  of  Italian  and 
Irish  ancestry  after  they  had  been  aesored 
that  the  statue  would  hare  a  plaoe  In  tha 
Public  Garden.  But  the  then  Art  Oommla- 
slon  refused  to  accept  the  gift  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  it  lacked  art. 

XJesplte  strong  protests  from  the  clergy  and 
laity,  the  commission  was  adamant.  Arch- 
bishop Wllllama,  thereupon  had  the  statue 
placed  In  front  of  the  Cathedral  ot  the  Holy 
Croas  OB  Washington  Street. 

In  the  early  1920*8  a  report  reached  the 
North  Knd,  then  the  largest  Italian  eom- 
munity  in  Massachusetts,  that  Cardinal 
O'Connell  was  planning  to  move  the  statue 
from  the  cathedral  pounds  to  8t.  Anthonj:i 
(Italian)  Church  of  Revere  Street.  Revere. 

North  Bnd  citizens,  hoping  to  eetabllsh  a 
home  for  the  memorial  either  at  the  North 
End  Park  or  In  historic  North  Square  within 
the  shadow  of  Paul  Revere  "s  house,  formed  a 
committee  to  call  upon  the  cardinal. 

But  It  did  not  occiir  to  any  member  of  the 
delegation  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  car- 
dinal's plan  had  t>een  carried  out.  When 
the  members  vtolted  His  Eminence  they 
were  informed  that  the  statue  was  already  la 
Revere  at  its  new  home  on  the  plaaa  front- 
ing St.  Anthony's  Church. 

Cast  in  bronee  and  standing  on  a  4- 
foot  marble  pedestal,  the  statue  presents  an 
imposing  sight.  It  is  seen  by  thousands  of 
tourists  and  motorists  proceeding  along  Ba- 
▼ere  Street  to  and  from  Revere  Beach. 

The  glistening,  bronze  figure  Is  the  great 
pride  at  Usgr.  Outdo  L.  PallotU,  pastor  at 
the  church,  who  Is  an  authority  on  art. 

"It  U  Ineoncelvablc,"  Fr.  Pallotta  sUtsd, 
"that  the  Art  Commission  of  Boston  eon- 
demned    the    statue    on   artistic    grounds. 
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This  is  a  real  and  beautiful  work  of  art.  X 
believe  that  the  oommlasloa  rejected  the 
memorial  for  religious  reasons,  inasmuch  as 
It  depicts  Columbus  as  a  devout  Catholic 
missionary." 

WhUe  Boston  lacks  an  offlclal  monument 
to  the  intrepid  Italian  navigator,  there  stands 
a  marble  statue  of  Oolumbtis  in  Loulsbxirg 
Square.  Beacon  HIU.  Many  are  the  legends 
about  this  memorial  and  the  one  of  Arlstldes 
( the  Just) ,  the  Greek  statesman  whose  statue 
graces  the  opposite  end  of  Loulsburg  Square. 

According  to  Rob»rt  Shackelton  in  his 
"Book  of  Boston."  a  Greek  merchant  residing 
In  LouUburg  Square,  which  was  private 
property,  had  both  monuments  sent  over 
from  Greece  in  December  1849.  An  account 
from  Beacon  Hill  by  Allen  Chamberlain  gives 
the  Greek  merchant's  name  as  Joseph  laslgi. 
and  states  that  the  statues  came  from  Flor- 
ence. Italy. 

But  local  Italo-Amerlcans  claim  that  laslgi 
was  born  in  Italy,  thit  he  served  as  consul 
here  for  his  native  country  and  that  he  was 
a  wealthy  importer.  Ills  sUtue  of  Columbus, 
they  Insist,  was  lmp<>rted  from  Genoa  and 
was  the  first  to  be  erected  In  LouUburg 
Square.  They  add  that  a  rival  importer  of 
Grecian  birth,  not  to  be  outdone,  followed 
with  his  aUtue  of  Arlstldes. 

It  Is  slgnincant  that  both  figures  are  made 
of  the  same  marble  and  are  of  the  same 
height,  which  is  sma.ler  than  life  stae. 

M.  A.  DeWolfe  Bows,  in  an  article  In  the 
Boston  Globe  some  15  years  ago,  wrote: 
"Meanwhile.  Arlstldeii  and  Columbus  wUl 
continue  as  eentlneln  at  the  ends  of  the 
square,  twin  exemplira  for  resldpnta  and 
visitors  alike,  of  the  assurances  of  Justice 
and  discovery." 

As  far  as  this  writer  could  learn,  Chelsea, 
whose  population  U  one-twentieth  of  Bos- 
ton's, is  the  only  Bay  HUitt  city  with  a  public 
statue  of  America's  dUcoverer. 

This  life-size  memo-lal  was  brought  about 
through  eubscrlptlonii  from  Italo- American 
organizations  of  that  city,  headed  by  Attor- 
ney Sebastian  N.  Tangusso.  former  member 
of  the  Chelsea  school  committee.  Tbe  statue 
was  dedicated  In  Chelsea  Square  on  Colum- 
bus Day.  1935,  with  city  and  State  dignitaries 
participating  In  what  was  up  to  tben  the 
biggest  celebration  Ir;  the  hUtory  of  that 
city.  Seven  years  age,  due  to  traffic  condi- 
tions, the  statue  was  moved  to  a  court  in 
front  of  city  hall. 

Since  the  removal  o;'  the  Columbus  statue 
from  the  Holy  Cross  Cathedral  to  Revere, 
only  one  attempt  ha<l  been  made  to  have 
an  offlclal  memorial  erected  in  Boston.  In 
February  1936,  Joseph  A.  Tomasello,  prom- 
inent contractor  and  civic  leader,  called  a 
meeting  of  friends  at  the  Parker  House  to 
discuss  plans  for  a  lli-foot  sUtue.  A  few 
weeks  afterward.  Tomasello  died  and  no 
one  took  over  the  project. 

That  Boston  will,  someday,  Join  her  sis- 
ter cities  in  having  a  inoniunent  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  America.  Is  indicated  In  three  bills 
recently  filed  by  Rf^presentatlve  Charles 
lannello  of  Roxbury  and  Representative 
Charles  W.  Capraro  of  the  north  end. 

As  the  result,  Ooveriu>r  Furcolo  appointed 
a  recess  commission  to  Htudy  proposals  calling 
for  a  statue  of  Columbus,  a  replica  of  the 
Sanfa  Maria  and  Octo^ier  12  as  a  full  legal 
holiday.  The  propost.ls  will  undoubtedly 
have  the  wholehearte<l  support  of  leading 
Italo-Amerlcans  and  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, who  number  mote  than  86.0(X)  in  the 
Boston  archdiocese. 

Approximately  60  statuss  at  memorials,  ac- 
cepted by  Boston,  today  beautify  various  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  as  noted  in  an  Interesting 
btxtklet  issued  In  1946  by  the  Stote  Street 
Trust  Co.  and  edited  by  Allan  Forbes  and 
Ralph  M.  Eastman. 

Among  the  statues  oOclally  reoognlaed  hj 
the  city  of  Boston  U  that  of  LaU  Srleaon. 
the  Norse  explorer  wboae  arrlTal  In  Amartea 
is  still  claimed  by  many  to  have  antedated 


Columbus  by  nearly  500  years.  The  statue 
stands  on  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall, 
opposite  the  Hotel  Somerset. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  c(»isent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  hour  today,  following  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  in  tribute  to 
the  independence  of  Ukrainia,  and  that 
all  Members  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objectioiu 


THE  RULES  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  part  of  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  it  was  a  pleasure  this 
morning  to  meet  the  gentleman  from  the 
Sixth  District  of  Indiana  IMr.  WamplxrI 
who  intioduced  himself  from  the  well. 
He  made  some  comment  about  the  value 
of  certain  discussions  to  which  he  had 
listened,  and  he  then  referred  to  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

May  I  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  rule 
of  the  House,  it  will  be  found  on  page  523, 
section  985,  of  the  House  Rules  of  the 
85th  Congress,  which  provides  that  when 
a  Member  files  on  an  office,  he  shall  have 
preference  over  other  Members  who  have 
had  less  service,  who  may  file  on  the 
same  oflBce. 

Among  other  things,  that  provision 
carries  the  following : 

Any  Member  or  Member-elect  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  file  with  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  a  request  in  writing  that 
any  Individual  office  room  be  assigned  to  him 
whenever  it  shaU  become  vacant.  If  only 
one  such  request  has  been  made  for  any  room 
Which  shall  at  any  time  have  become  vacant, 
the  room  shall  be  assigned  as  requested.  If 
two  or  more  requests  are  made  for  the  same 
vacant  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
Representative  making  the  request  who  has 
been  longest  in  continuous  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber and  Member -elect  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. If  two  or  more  Representatives 
with  equal  length  of  continuous  service,  or 
two  or  more  Etepresentatlves-elect  make  re- 
quest for  the  same  room,  preference  shaU 
be  given  to  the  one  first  preferring  his  re- 
quest. A  Representative  or  Representative- 
elect  making  request  for  the  assignment  of 
a  vacant  room  may  withdraw  the  same  at 
any  time  and  no  one  shall  have  pending  at 
the  same  time  more  than  one  such  request. 
The  assignment  of  a  new  room  to  a  Repre- 
sentative, upon  his  request,  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  Representative  having  an  in- 
dividual office  room  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee having  a  committee  room,  shall  act 
•■  a  reUnqulshmwit  by  him  of  the  room 
previously  assigned  to  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hie  assignment  and  reassignment  of  tha 
rooms  and  other  spaos  In  the  Bouse  Office 
Buildings   shall  be  subject  to  the  control 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  rule, 
lutlon,  order,  or  otherwise.  Nothing  In  this 
resolution  shall  be  constnied  to  affect  or 
repeal  the  provisions  of  law  heretofore  en- 
acted placing  said  House  Office  Buildings 
imder  the  control  of  t±ie  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  subject  to  the  approval  and  direc- 
tion of  the  commissions  provided  for  respec- 
tively in  the  act  of  ICarch  3,  1003.  and  the  act 
of  March  4,  1907. 

Sometimes  the  rules  are  the  rules  and 
sometimes  they  are  not. 

On  occasion  I  have  filed  on  an  office, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had 
some  3  or  4  terms'  preference,  I  did  not 
get  the  office.  But  that  is  all  right  with 
me.  It  may  be  I  have  a  better  office  than 
the  one  on  which  I  filed.  But  whoever 
decided  against  me  did  not  know  that. 


THE  LATE  HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTxifxowsia]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sad  duty  to  advise  the  House  of 
the  death  last  evening  of  Hon.  Thomas 
S.  Gordon,  of  Chicago,  111. 

Tom  Gordon  represented  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  fn»n 
1942  until  January  3.  1959.  During  the 
last  two  Congresses  in  which  he  served, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Foreign  AfTairs 
Committee  of  the  House. 

Tom  Gordon  was  bom  in  Chicago  on 
December  17,  1893.  After  graduating 
from  school  he  engaged  in  many  activi- 
ties. He  was  a  banker,  he  was  a  news- 
paper publisher,  and  he  began  his  po- 
litical career  as  commissioner  of  the 
Chicago  west  parks  in  1933.  In  1939  he 
was  elected  city  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  left  that  office  when  he 
was  elected  in  1942  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Tom  Gordon  was  my  good  friend.  He 
was  a  gentle,  considerate,  friendly,  hard- 
working person,  helpful  to  all  those  who 
needed  help.  Anger,  bitterness,  dislikes 
were  not  a  part  of  his  makeup.  He  liked 
people  and  enjoyed  participating  in  the 
activities  which  brought  him  in  contact 
with  persons  in  all  walks  of  life.  He  was 
a  charitable  man  and  was  interested  in 
human  progress. 

We  who  knew  Torn  Gordon  will  miss 
him  very  much.  To  his  dear  wife  and  to 
the  members  of  his  family  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  profound  synxpaXixy  in  their 
hour  of  grief. 

Mr.RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
passing  oi  Thomas  S.  Gordim  we  have 
lost  an  outstanding  m:in.  He  knew  his 
duty  and  he  did  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  was 
stuimed  to  learn  of  the  death  of  T(xn 
Gordon.  We  who  have  known  him  over 
the  years  were  saddened  by  the  severe 
illness  which  seized  him  during  the  last 
Congress  and  which  curtailed  him  in  the 
work  he  loved  to  do. 

Tom  Gordon  was  a  fine  Congressman. 
Working  with  him  during  the  last  10 
years  was  a  privilege  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  House  and  of  pubUo 
affairs.    But  it  was  more  than  that,  too. 
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It  WM  delightful  working  with  m  person 
who  WM  tinoftentAtloiu.  who  wm  gentle, 
who  WM  coi^Terative,  who  wms  friendly, 
but  always  seeking  to  be  of  help.  He 
was  generous  with  his  time  and  with  his 
talents.  He  was  never  too  busy  for  any. 
one  who  might  seek  his  assistance. 

Tom  Gordon  loved  his  country — he 
loved  working  in  the  House,  walking  in 
the  path  of  history  and  helping  to  shape 
the  events  of  o\ir  time.  He  wanted  peace 
above  all.  peace  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  and  he  did  his  best  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs 
to  create  mutual  trust  and  understand- 
ing between  the  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  ever  had  an  un- 
kind word  for  Tom  Gordon.  He  was 
well  liked  by  everyone.  He  enjoyed  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem  in  his  home 
community  in  Chicago,  as  he  did  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  an  able 
legislator,  as  a  good  father  and  as  a  good 
friend. 

I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  from  H- 
llnols  in  extending  my  most  profound 
83nnpathy  to  his  dear  wife  and  to  all  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  this  morning  of  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  my 
friend  for  many  years,  and  for  whom  I 
had  the  highest  admiration.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  officiated  in  the  Congress 
with  more  eagerness  of  spirit  or  with 
greater  desire  to  serve  his  country  well. 
We  from  Illinois  shall  miss  him  sorely. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
during  the  time  that  he  served  as  chair- 
man. His  patience,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
impartiality  contributed  greatly  to  the 
welfare  of  his  committee  and  certainly 
to  the  welfase  of  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  extend  to  his  entire 
family  my  warm  and  understanding  sym- 
pathy. It  is  wonderful  to  know  that  a 
man  like  Tom  Gordon  has  served  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  heart  is  heavy,  and  I  speak  in 
deep  emotion.  Tom  Gordon  was  my 
friend,  my  very  dear  and  warm  friend, 
for  many  long  years.  Death's  breaking 
of  the  bonds  of  human  friendship  give 
to  those  who  remain  among  the  living 
a  shock  that  is  eased  only  by  our  faith 
in  immortality  and  by  the  memories 
that  have  been  left  with  us  in  the  years 
of  association  with  a  beloved  friend  who 
has  departed  on  the  great  adventure. 
My  memories  of  Tom  Gordon  will  re- 
main a  strengthening  part  of  my  Ufe  as 
long  as,  in  the  will  of  God.  I  remain 
here. 

I  never  knew  Tom  Gordon  to  do  a 
petty  deed  or  to  speak  ill  of  any  person. 
His  was  the  character  that  I  like  to 
think  of  as  molded  by  the  God  of  all  of 
us.  As  much  as  any  person  I  have  ever 
known,  Tom  Gordon  practiced  self- 
abnegation,  which  is.  as  I  conceive  It, 


the  essence  of  religion.  When  we  forget 
ourselves,  thinking  only  of  our  God.  and 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  In  which  we 
are  part,  then  only  do  we  fully  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  purpose  of  our  creation. 

Tom  Gordon  had  tremendous  ability, 
but  he  never  paraded  it.  Tom  Gordon 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Nation,  but 
he  never  wished  credit  or  plaudits.  It 
was  the  good  itself  that  he  did  that 
interested  him. 

In  his  last  term  in  the  Congress  he  was 
faced  with  large  responsibilities  In  a 
perilous  time  of  international  crises  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  was  a  desperately  ill  man; 
yet  few  knew  of  the  pain  he  was  suffering 
and  the  precarious  condition  of  his 
health.  He  spared  himself  in  nothing. 
He  did  every  chore  and  met  every  de- 
mand with  thoroughness,  with  unflag- 
ging Industry,  and  unmindful  of  the  toll 
upon  his  physical  strength.  This  was 
the  way  Tom  Gordon  practiced  his 
religion  of  self-abnegation. 

He  was  a  great  chairman  of  a  great 
committee.  I  am  sure  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  will  agree  with 
that  statement.  He  had  many  attributes 
of  greatness,  a  greatness  that  impressed 
itself  upon  those  who  worked  closest  with 
him,  but  which,  in  his  spirit  of  self- 
abnegation,  he  never  paraded.  I  doubt 
if  there  were  ever  a  chairman  of  any 
committee  in  any  legislative  body  any- 
where who  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation 
for  being  fair  than  did  Tom  Gordon  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  never  did  anything  unfair. 
He  never  broke  his  word  on  anything. 
He  stood  steadfastly  for  his  convictions, 
but  never  sought  to  force  upon  others 
their  acceptance.  He  gave  to  persons 
with  opposing  convictions  the  same  op- 
portunity of  advancing  by  argument  and 
debate  their  convictions  as  he  claimed  for 
himself  in  the  advocacy  of  that  in  which 
he  believed. 

I  was  happy  in  my  good  fortune  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  the  city  hall  of 
Chicago.  I  was  happy  in  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  his  colleague  from  Chicago 
in  the  Congress,  and  in  the  85th  Congress 
to  serve  imder  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  shall  miss  him  sorely.  I  shall  miss 
his  smile  and  his  cheer,  as  daily  I  would 
meet  with  him,  but  my  many,  many 
memories  of  Tom  Gordon  will  abide 
with  me.  and  these  memories  of  a  sweet 
man  who  was  unselfish  m  everything 
will  be  a  strength  to  me  in  the  days  and 
the  years  that  may  remain.  To  his  fine 
wife  and  to  his  children  go  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  niinols. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  we  of  the  Illinois 
delegation  learned  of  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague,  Thomas  S.  Gordon,  of 
the  8  th  District  of  Illinois,  who  served 
with  distinction  in  the  78th  through  the 
85th  Congress. 

Many  years  before  I  came  to  Congress. 
the  name  of  Tom  Gordon  was  known  to 


many  a«  *  man  wen  respectad  in  th* 
State  of  nilnola.  where  he  had  eerved  m 
commiMloner  of  parks,  of  vehicle  liceneei 
and  as  city  treasurer  of  Chicago.  He 
possessed  a  great  Intellect  and  extra- 
ordinary quality.  He  was  dedicated  to 
the  institutions  of  sound  goveniment. 
Tom  was  a  man  of  honeet  and  good 
character  and  integrity.  He  was  a  man 
of  opinion,  firm  opinion,  but  tempered 
with  great  kindness.  He  was  not  known 
to  waver  or  quibble,  but  sought  what  was 
right,  and  once  having  found  it.  was  not 
to  be  swerved.  Tom  was  a  man  of  re- 
tentive mind.  I  expect  he  carried  m 
much  information  in  his  mind  about  the 
problems  of  the  people  of  his  district  as 
any  man  who  ever  passed  through  this 
body,  and  yet  although  concerned 
through  his  work  as  a  member  and  later 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit* 
tee  with  the  problems  of  the  peoples  of 
other  countries,  he  was  a  friend  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  left  behind  a 
record  which  will  for  years  redound  to 
their  good. 

Although  Tom  is  gone,  he  has  left  for 
Cella.  his  beloved  wife,  his  sons  and  hia 
daughters,  a  legacy  carved  from  a  life- 
time of  contributions  to  his  State  and 
his  Nation.  The  news  of  his  passing  will. 
I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  be  recorded  in 
Guatemala,  in  Mexico,  in  Brazil.  Uru- 
guay. Poland,  and  other  placet  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  where  his  accom- 
plishments in  study  missions,  and  where 
his  firm  but  gentle  understanding  was 
felt  by  all  those  with  whom  he  came  In 
contact.  It  was  only  because  of  his  111 
health  after  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  his  country  that  he  was  forced  to 
retire  during  his  prime  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask.  What  greater  con- 
tribution could  a  man  have  made  to  his 
people  and  his  country,  than  Tom  gaveT 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  Join- 
ing with  all  of  my  colleagues  of  paying 
deserved  tribute  to  this  outstanding  gen- 
tleman, patriot,  and  statesman  of  the 
great  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  tributes  to  our  former  col- 
league. I  think  Tom  Gordon  was  one  of 
the  most  lovable  men  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  an  able  and  efficient  Congress- 
man and  he  served  his  Nation.  State,  and 
district  welL  We  all  share  the  eorrow  at 
his  untimely  passing. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  also  Join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  my  dear  friend  and  our  colleague, 
a  great  American.  Tom  Gordon  was  one 
of  those  gentlemen  who  in  his  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive way  was  very  effective  in  aenr* 
ing  his  country  and  his  State.  I  think 
the  people  of  his  district  and  the  people 
of  our  country  have  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  his  death.  I  personally  have  lost  a 
great  friend.  To  his  family  I  offer  my 
condolences. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ulliioia. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
jom  my  eolleagties  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  great  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Tom  Gordon  was  a  son 
of  immigrant  parents  who.  through  his 
conduct  and  his  kindness,  exemplified 
the  very  spirit  of  those  great  people  who 
built  tills  Nation.  I  Join  my  colleagues 
in  their  sorrow,  and  extend  my  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  the  late  Tom  Gordon. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  a  member  of  a  family 
which  had  left  its  indelible  mark  on  the 
growth  and  progress  of  Chicago.  An 
energetic  man,  Mr.  Gordon's  effort  in 
helping  particularly  the  immigrant  set- 
tlers who  found  their  way  to  Chicago  is 
today  legendary. 

His  conduct  in  Congress  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  Treshman  Congress- 
men like  myself,  for  Mr.  Gordon  had  that 
unique  attribute  of  always  finding  time 
to  listen  to  all  sides  of  a  debate  before 
making  his  decision.  Mr.  Gordon's 
membership  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  C<Mn- 
mittee  strengthened  this  very  important 
group  In  Its  determination  to  stand  up  to 
those  evU  forces  which  would  destroy  us 
as  a  Nation.  His  wise  counsel  helped 
evolve  the  many  facets  of  our  foreign 
policy  which  helped  .-trengthen  us  in  the 
great  ideological  struggle  against  mter- 
natlonal  communism. 

His  death  leaves  n  void  among  those 
dedicated  elder  statesmen  of  America  on 
whose  shoulders  today  rests  the  grave 
task  of  securing  our  Nation  from  the  evil 
designs  of  our  enemies. 

May  he  rest  in  p>ace. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKO^R'SKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  PcTinsylvanla. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  keen  regret  und  sorrow  that  I 
learned  this  morning  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  my  distinguished  predecessor 
and  dear  personal  friend,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  Gordon. 

Tom  Gordon  represented  the  Eighth 
District  of  Illinois  for  16  years  with  out- 
standing ability  and  great  legislative 
skill.  All  who  knew  him  came  to  love 
him  for  the  kindness  of  heart  and  gentle 
himilllty  which  characterized  all  his  re- 
lations with  his  fellowmen. 

Tom  Gordon's  many  years  of  devoted 
and  dedicated  public:  service  culminated 
in  the  distinguished  service  he  rendered 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  during  a  critical  period  in 
international  eventi.  He  strove  con- 
scientiously and  wel]  to  fulfill  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  the  chairmanship 
despite  the  serious  e.ilment  which  even- 
tually led  to  his  retirement  from  public 
service. 

The  passing  of  Tom  Gordon  leaves  his 
host  of  friends  with  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss.  I  wish  to  extend  my  heart- 
felt condolences  to  his  widow.  Mrs.  Cella 
Gordon,  who  helped  him  so  ably,  and 
who  served  loyally  and  efDciently  as  a 
member  of  his  congressional  staff.  My 
sympathy  also  goes  to  his  fine  children 
and  grandchildren  of  whom  he  was  so 

justly  proud. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUemah  yield? 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  f  ran  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  Join  the  gentle- 
man In  this  tribute  to  our  late  beloved 
colleague.  He  was  able,  sincere,  and  ef- 
fective. He  was  so  very  human  and  so 
humble.  He  was  one  of  the  really  fine 
Members  of  this  House.  I  shall  miss  him. 
I  Join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Gordon  came  to  the  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1943.  We  were  sworn  in  together 
on  that  day.  I  knew  Tom  Gordon  m- 
timately  during  his  service  in  tiie  Con- 
gress. Tom  was  a  conscientious  worker. 
He  represented  not  only  the  people  of  his 
district  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  he 
represented  the  people  of  the  Nation.  He 
made  a  great  record  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  served 
with  ability  as  its  chairman  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  day  he  left  Wash- 
ington last  summer,  I  db'ove  Tom  down 
to  the  hotel  where  he  was  stopping  the 
night  before  he  left.  He  had  sorrow  in 
his  heart  when  he  was  leaving.  As  we 
all  know,  Tom  was  ili  for  a  year  or 
more  before  he  retired  voluntarily  from 
the  Congress  last  summer  and  we  hopied 
that  a  long  rest  would  restore  his  health. 
I  know  every  Member  who  was  acquaint- 
ed with  Tom  has  a  heavy  heart  because 
of  his  passing.  I  extend  to  his  wife  and 
family  my  smcere  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too.  would  like  to  pay  a 
tribute  and  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  our  former  colleague.  I  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with 
him  for  several  years.  I  was  always  very 
much  struck  with  the  fact  that  he 
seemed  to  do  as  our  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  ma- 
jority floor  leader  [Mr.  McCormacxI. 
once  said,  "Why  do  we  not  legislate 
our  loves  instead  of  oiu*  hates." 

My  distingiiished  colleague,  Tom 
Gordon,  legislated  his  loves  and  his 
likes  rather  than  his  hates.  I  do  not 
think  he  hated  people.  He  was  possessed 
of  a  great  kindliness.  He  saw  people, 
perhaps,  through  rose-colored  glasses. 
He  was  very  generous  in  his  appraisal  of 
others.  He  was  easy  and  pleasant  to 
work  with,  and  it  seemed  to  me  he  ac- 
complished a  very  great  deal  because  of 
his  fine  philosophy  of  life.  He  was  a 
great  American  and  a  very  fine  and  able 
gentleman,  a  great  citizen  and  a  follower 
of  God. 

My  deepest  S3rmpathy  goes  to  his  fine 
famUy  and  to  his  State  of  Illinois  in 
their  great  loss. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.     I  yi^d. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  regret  and  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  at  my  good  friend 
and  close  associate.  Thomas  W.  Gor- 
don. I  first  met  Tom  25  years  ago  when 
he  was  in  the  banking  bu^ess  and  also 


manager  of  the  Polish  Daily  News  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  lAter,  in  1933,  Tmn 
became  a  member  of  the  Chicago  West 
Parks  Commission,  and  he  was  a  tireless 
worker  in  the  mterest  of  the  pe(q;de  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  In  1939  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  city  treasurer,  and 
in  1942  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  in  Illinois.  He 
served  in  that  capacity  until  December 
19S8,  upon  his  retirement. 

I  had  known  and  worked  with  Tom 
all  those  years  and  I  respected  him  most 
highly.  He  was  a  great  friend  and  a 
great  public  servant. 

I   extend   to   his   family   and   many 
friends  my  deepest  sympathy  in   this 
their  hour  of  bereavement- 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
felt  very  sad  and  intensely  so  that  the 
gentleman  from  Blinols  [Mr.  Rostem- 
KOwsKil  who  now  has  the  floor,  in  his 
first  remarks  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  to  announce  the  death  of  his 
predecessor,  our  former  colleague  and 
our  beloved  friend,  Tom  Gordon.  One 
could  talk  for  hours  about  Tom  Gordon; 
Tom  Gordon  the  man;  Tom  Gordon  the 
legislator;  Tom  Gordon  the  great  Ameri- 
can; Tom  Gordon  and  what  he  symbol- 
ized in  his  Journey  through  life.  As 
previous  speakers  have  said.  Tom  Gordon 
was  one  of  the  great  legislators  of  the 
Congress.  He  did  not  evidence  his  de- 
votion to  duty  by  headlines,  but  by  sin- 
cere and  devoted  thought  and  action. 
To  me,  Tom  Goi*don  symbolized  the  deep 
things  of  life — ^the  nice  things  of  life — 
loyalty,  love  of  one's  neighbors  and  de- 
votion to  duty.  He  was  a  dedicated 
American. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Tom  Gordon  are  better  per- 
sons because  we  had  that  honor  Mid  had 
that  privilege.  In  his  ptussing  there  has 
been  taken  from  us  one  who  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  us  and  one  whose 
memory  will  always  linger  with  us. 

To  Mrs.  Gordon  and  her  loved  ones 
and  to  the  people  of  the  district  he  so 
ably  represented  for  so  many  years.  I 
extend  my  profound  sympathy. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reluctantly  and  with  t^e  deepest  sorrow, 
this  morning  I  was  informed  of  the  sud- 
den and  untimely  death  of  a  fmner  col- 
league and  member  of  the  niinois  dele- 
gation, Thcnnas  S.  Gordon. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  regarded  him 
highly  for  his  modesty,  generous  nature, 
and  marked  kindliness.  His  contribu- 
tion to  his  Government  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  will  be  a  monument  to 
him. 

Congressman  Gordon  traveled  widely 
and  profited  by  his  keen  observations  of 
people  in  foreign  coimtries.  His  was  the 
practice  of  learning  more  than  could  be 
learned  at  the  conference  table. 

In  Chicago,  the  city  he  loved  and 
served  so  well,  he  will  be  sadly  missed 
by  those  in  every  walk  of  Ufe.  His  deep 
devotion  to  his  family  was  one  of  his 
edifying  characteristics,  and,  m  their 
sadness,  to  them  let  us  extend  our  most 
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profound  sympathy   in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

~  During  the  years  ahead,  we  will  call  to 
mind  frequmtly.  for  we  shall  not  forget 
him,  that  charity  dwelt  in  his  heart,  and 
that  Tom  Gordon  was  a  warmhearted 
man,  ever  ready  and  willing  to  help  his 
fellow  man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
all  Members  may  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  life  and  service  of  the 
Honorable  Thomas  8.  Gordon. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Thomas  Sylvy  Gordon,  recently 
retired  Congressman  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, marks  the  passing  of  a  distin- 
giilshed  American  and  popular  legislator. 

He  was  a  kind  and  gentle  person  who 
loved  human  beings  and  served  their 
needs  as  a  devoted  public  servant. 

His  many  friends  will  miss  Tom  Gor- 
don— he  was  a  true  friend  and  a  loyal 
follower  of  party  regularity.  He  served 
his  people  well  for  18  years— 1943  to 
January  1959 — until  forced  by  ill  health 
to  retire. 

Many  of  his  colleagues  realize  that  his 
laborious  hours  spent  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  caused  the 
undermining  of  his  health  and  subse- 
quent death. 

The  death  of  this  great  American 
patriot  saddens  us  all  and  with  prayers 
mourn  his  passing,  and  extend  to  his 
bereaved  widow  and  family  our  heart- 
felt condolences. 

Mr.  CHTPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  closely  associated 
with  Tom  Gordon  during  all  the  years 
of  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  During  the 
85th  Congress  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  I  had 
the  oppKjrtunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  benefits  of  his  leadership  and 
his  coiuisel. 

Tom  Gordon  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  and  his  influence  has  been  felt 
In  many  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy. 
His  backgroimd  and  his  interest  gave 
him  a  special  insight  into  the  problems 
of  the  coimtries  of  Eastern  Europe  which 
have  become  the  victims  of  Soviet 
aggression.  His  understanding  of  the 
peoples  of  these  satellite  nations  and 
his  vigorous  efforts  on  their  behalf  were 
recognized  by  those  responsible  for  the 
formulation  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  it 
was  their  custom  to  seek  his  counsel 
when  they  were  confronted  with  par- 
ticularly difficult  Issues.  During  the  83d 
Congress  when  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  leaned  heavily  on  Tom 
Gordon  for  support  and  advice. 

Although  all  of  us  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  benefited  from  his 
guidance,  his  support,  and  Yiis  knowl- 
edge of  international  relations,  I  am 
sure  that  every  one  of  us  thinks  of  him 
primarily  as  a  warm  personal  friend. 
His  modest  and  unobtrusive  manner  was 
in  no  way  reserved.  He  enjoyed  contacts 
with  his  colleagues,  and  in  all  of  his  con- 
tacts the  warmth  and  friendliness  of  his 
spirit  were  clearly  manifest. 


It  was  a  matter  of  great  personal  re- 
gret that  falling  health  prevented  Tom 
Gordon  from  carrying  on  with  his  cus- 
tomary vigor  throughout  the  full  term 
of  his  chairmanship,  and  it  was  a  loss  to 
the  Nation  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  from  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  that 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  had  looked 
forward  to  continued  friendly  associa- 
tion with  him  during  the  years  of  his 
retirement.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  me 
to  learn  of  his  passing.  I  want  to  Join 
with  all  the  others  who  have  spoken  here 
in  expressing  my  ssrmpathy  to  Mrs.  Gor- 
don and  the  members  of  the  Gordon 
family. 

Tom  Gordon  was  a  deeply  religious 
man  and  a  dedicated  American  patriot. 
His  life  did  much  to  benefit  his  fellow 
men.  Although  we  will  be  comforted  by 
our  memories  of  the  contribution  which 
he  has  made,  his  loss  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  bear.  

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  grieves 
me  no  end  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague  and  very  dear  friend, 
Tom  Gordon,  of  Illinois. 

He  was  indeed  a  loving  and  a  lovable 
character — ^honorable  in  all  his  dealings, 
earnest  and  sincere  in  his  convictions,  all 
based  upon  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
to  his  country  and  to  his  constituents,  as 
befitting  a  good  Am,erican.  He  was  gen- 
tle, kindly,  and  understanding,  respect- 
ful to  all  and  respected  by  all. 

He  was  a-good  chairman,  a  good  Mem- 
ber, a  good  man.  He  will  be  missed  by 
all. 

I  Join  our  colleagues  in  extending  to  his 
family  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
sudden  passing  of  our  former  friend 
and  colleague,  Thomas  S.  Gordon,  of 
Illinois,  who  served  with  distinction  in 
the  78th  through  the  85th  Congress. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  associated  with 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  During  the  85th  Con- 
gress, Tom  Gordon,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  made 
notable  contributions  of  which  we  are  all 
very  well  aware.  As  a  Member  of  this 
great  body  he  has  diligently  served  in  the 
best  interests  of  his  constituency,  the 
Nation,  and  the  free  world. 

Tom  Gordon  was  a  man  of  amiable 
personal  traits  and  no  one  who  ever  knew 
him  could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  his 
quiet  modesty  and  sincere  humility.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  Integrity  who 
stood  firmly  by  his  convictions.  His  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  friendliness  of  na- 
ture compelled  deep  respect  and  endur- 
ing affection.  Tom  Gordon's  untimely 
death  leaves  a  profound  impression  on 
us.  We  shall  miss  him.  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  my  sympathy  to  his 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though we  knew  that  Tom  Gordon 
retired  from  Congress  because  he  was 
not  in  good  health,  none  of  us  recognized 
how  few  were  the  days  left  to  him  on 
this  earth.  Certainly  I  was  shocked 
when  I  learned  of  his  passing. 

Tom  Gordon  had  a  long  and  honorable 
record  of  public  service.  He  held  sev- 
eral Important  positions  in  his  native 
city  of  Chicago.    In  those  offices  his  de- 


votion to  duty  and  to  the  public  welfare 
won  for  him  a  host  of  friends.  Sixteen 
years  ago  his  district  first  sent  him  to 
this  House.  Until  he  voluntarily  retired 
he  was  retdrned  in  each  electloD  by  Urge 
majorities. 

Throughout  his  congressional  career 
he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Foreim 
Affairs.  He  brought  to  his  committee 
assignment  an  unusual  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  the  coxmtrles  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. He  had  a  deep  sense  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  treatment  accorded  the  peo- 
ple in  those  countries  under  Communist 
rule  and  over  the  years  became  an  ac- 
knowledged spokesman  for  them.  Sev- 
eral times  he  engaged  in  lengthy  study 
missions  for  the  committee.  His  reports 
of  these  trips  to  his  colleagues  and  to  his 
constituents  showed  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  we  faced  in  the  oountrlet 
he  visited. 

Tom  Gordon's  long  service  appropri- 
ately culminated  in  his  election  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  8Sth 
Congress.  Until  overtaken  by  illness  in 
late  1957,  he  provided  the  committee 
with  a  dignified,  impartial,  and  objective 
leadership.  I  will  always  regard  it  as  a 
privilege  to  have  served  with  him  for  so 
many  years. 

Tom  Gordon  had  many  wonderful  hu- 
man qualities.  He  was  quiet,  patient, 
and  understanding.  He  was  a  man  with 
deep  religious  convictions,  whose  very  de- 
votion to  his  religion  gave  him  a  compas- 
sionate understanding  of  human  nature 
that  I  much  admire. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy upon  the  passing  of  a  wonderful 
husband  and  father. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
no  fault  of  my  own.  I  was  unable  to  be 
on  the  fioor  last  Thursday  when  sev««l 
Members  of  this  body  paid  tribute  to  the 
late  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Gordon,  my  friend 
and  former  colleague  from  our  home 
State  of  Illinois.  I  would  be  remiss  to 
my  own  deep  sentiments  if  I  did  not  take 
this  moment  to  express  my  condolences 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  acccoxUngly  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcokd. 

From  each  friendship  we  cultivate  in 
our  many  associations  as  Members  of 
this  Congress,  we  take  something  that 
we  value  as  part  of  our  own  personal 
lives. 

My  colleagues  paid  fitting  tribute  to 
the  late  Thomas  S.  Gordon  following  his 
death  last  Thursday.  What  was  said 
by  those  who  knew  Iilm  best  is  a  fine  and 
deserved  memorial.  I  shall  add  only 
that  In  my  2  years'  association  with  him. 
I  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  one  who  was 
a  real  gentleman  by  any  definition  of  the 
word.  Our  society  would  benefit  with 
many  more  men  of  his  character  and 
general  mannerisms.  Our  world  would 
be  better  for  more  of  Tom  Gordon's  kind 
of  understanding  and  attitude  toward 
his  fellow  man. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed,  though  his 
family  should  find  rich  solace  in  the 
human  and  material  contributions  which 
he  made  to  so  many  during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  Join  the  gentlemen  from  nitnois 
and  my  other  colleagues  who  have  paid 
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tribute  to  our  beloved  former  colleague, 
Thomas  S.  Gordon,  of  Illinois. 

Our  friend.  Tom  Gordon,  was  a  man 
of  great  ability.  He  was  sincere  and 
forthright.  His  int^rlty  was  such  that 
his  word  was  his  bond.  We  admired  him 
for  these  sterling  qualities,  but  more 
than  that  we  loved  Tom  Gordon  because 
of  his  great  capacity  and  friendship. 

Tom  Gordon  was  a  success.  He  was 
a  success  because  he  was  a  man  of  solid 
integrity.  He  was  a  success,  because  he 
was  willing  to  give  unselfishly  of  his  fine 
talents  to  help  make  a  better  world. 

His  life  was  one  of  inspiration  and 
encouragement,  for  it  was  in  the  fine 
American  tradition.  He  was  a  poor  boy 
who  achieved  much  and  gained  honor 
for  what  he  did.  through  hard  work  and 
a  constant  reaching  out  for  more  knowl- 
edge and  a  lifelong  striving  to  find  ways 
to  serve  those  less  favored  than  he  was 
in  abilities  and  personal  assets. 

During  his  recent  Illness  my  prayers 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health  and 
strength  were  with  him,  but  God,  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  has  ruled  otherwise,  and 
now  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  a  fer- 
vent prayer  for  the  restful  repose  of  his 
beautiful  soul. 

Mrs.  Kluczynskl  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Gordon  and 
the  children  in  the  loss  of  their  loved  one. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned 
about  the  untimely  death  of  my  dear 
friend  and  distinguished  former  col- 
league from  Illinois,  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  S.  Gordon. 

His  sudden  death,  which  came  so 
swiftly  upon  his  retirement  from  this 
body  after  the  completion  of  the  legisla- 
tive work  of  the  85th  Congress,  brought  a 
desp  sense  of  loss  to  his  family  and  to 
all  of  his  friends  in  various  walks  of  life. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Tom  Gordon  on  the  Committtee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  since  my  first  election  to 
Congress  in  1949.  As  a  member,  and 
later  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  he 
participated  and  presided  over  some  of 
the  most  Important  deliberations  that 
have  come  before  us.  His  outstanding 
work  in  this  and  in  other  legislative  fields 
has  earned  him  a  lasting  place  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished legislator,  who  always  placed 
the  interests  of  his  district,  and  of  our 
entire  Nation,  above  all  personal  matters. 
I  respected  Tom  Gordon  for  his  ex- 
perience, his  understanding  of  the  issues, 
and  for  his  integrity,  and  I  had  deep 
affection  for  him  as  a  friend.  His  gen- 
tleness and  consideration  for  his  col- 
leagues was  one  of  his  outstanding  char- 
acteristics— and  one  that  endeared  him 
greatly  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him.  and 
who  worked  with  him.  He  was  patient 
and  imderstanding  in  controversies,  soft 
spoken  in  his  counsel,  and  loyal  to  the 
principles  which  he  held. 

Certainly  the  district  which  he  repre- 
sented for  so  many  years  in  this  House 
had  a  faithful  and  devoted  public  ser- 
vant. Even  the  failure  of  his  health 
during  his  last  years  did  not  deter  him 
from  his  unstinted  service  to  his  con- 
stituents. No  request  was  too  small,  no 
Interest  was  too  obscure,  to  escape  his 
undivided  attention. 


Such  a  man  iras  Tom  Gordon.  And 
in  his  death,  his  State  and  our  Nation 
have  lost  a  trusted  and  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant. 

My  wife,  Blanche,  Joins  me  in  extend- 
ing oiu-  deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow, 
Cele,  to  his  children  and  his  grandchil- 
dren. May  they  derive  some  small 
measure  of  consolation  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  share  their  grievous  loss — 
and  from  the  thought  that  oiu:  Lord  has 
called  Tom  Gordon  to  be  among  his  very 
own. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATIONALTTY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401(a) ,  Public  Law  414, 
82d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migraUon  and  Nationality  Policy  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Czllmm.  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Walteb.  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Feichan. 
Of  Ohio;  Mr.  McCulloch,  of  Ohio;  and 
Mr.  Moore,  of  West  Virginia. 


COMMUNISM 


Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemtm  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRESTON.    Mr.  Speaker— 

Some  critics  are  like  chimney  sweepers; 
they  put  out  the  fire  below  and  frighten  the 
•wallows  from  their  nests  above;  they  scrape 
a  long  time  In  the  chimney,  oover  themselves 
with  soot,  and  bring  nothing  away  but  a  bag 
of  cinders,  and  then  sing  out  from  the  top 
of  the  house,  as  If  they  had  built  It. 

These  words  were  written  by  Long- 
fellow many  years  ago.  I  am  certain 
that  when  he  wrote  them  he  did  not 
have  in  mind  the  current  insidious  can- 
cer of  communism,  which,  conceived  in 
violence,  nurtured  on  the  blood  of  coimt- 
less  thousands  of  innocent  persons,  rears 
its  vicious  form  like  the  many-headed 
hydra  in  every  comer  of  our  land.  Yet, 
Longfellow's  words  of  so  long  ago  could 
very  easily  be  applied  today. 

I  speak  of  the  Communist  Party,  who 
like  a  silent  army  of  termites,  small  and 
voracious,  is  as  usual,  the  guiding  hand 
of  cold,  calculated,  distorted  criticism. 
Criticism  designed  for  one  purp(»e;  to 
destroy  every  vestige  of  protection  af- 
forded the  seciu-ity  of  America.  Their 
present  target?  None  other  than  the 
personage  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  has 
been  a  veritable  voice  in  the  wilderness 
since  the  early  1920's  seeking  to  awaken 
our  Nation  to  the  dangers  of  the  Com- 
miuiist  conspiracy,  but  only  in  the  last 
few  years  have  we  heeded  and  cast  aside 
the  cloak  of  indifference. 

Smarting  imder  the  sting  of  "Masters 
of  Deceit,"  Director  Hoover's  factual  ex- 
pos^ of  the  Communist  Party,  the  Red 
tyrants  and  their  dupes  are  now  spewing 
hatred  and  cajolery  in  the  hope  that 
their  chief  target  can  be  destroyed  before 
this  Nation  will  awaken  to  find  one  of  its 
Strongest  bastions  discredited. 


The  stone  walls  of  the  FBI's  repu- 
tation, and  that  of  Mr.  Hoover,  has  thus 
far  blimted  every  attack  cleverly  laid  by 
the  ev«--probing.  twisting  lies  of  com- 
munism. The  Communists  in  1940  went 
all  out  in  their  treacherous  designs  on 
the  FBI.  This  represented  an  all-out 
assault  of  chicanery  and  glib  versatility. 
All  of  the  party's  big  guns  were  trained 
to  h\u>l  the  vilest  tools  of  the  smear  tech- 
nique. The  Communists  knew  that  to 
successfully  prevent  the  FBI  from  pin- 
ning down  their  party  line,  one  which  had 
zigzagged,  tacked,  backed  up,  gone  for- 
ward, and  leapfrogged  during  the  pre- 
war years,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
destroy  the  FBI.  The  attack  failed.  It 
failed  because  the  American  people  were 
not  duped  by  the  brand  of  hokum  em- 
blematic of  Lenin  and  his  unholy  disci- 
ples. The  sinister  melody  of  carefully 
calculated  deception  could  be  detected  in 
the  strains.  As  today,  the  American  pub- 
lic had  complete  faith  and  confidence  in 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 

We,  of  course,  all  understand  that  to 
accept  the  words  of  the  Red  masters  of 
deceit  and  their  bottomless  bag  of  tricks 
is  to  swap  away,  little  by  little,  our 
freedom.  Seventeen  coimtries  have  thus 
far  foimd  this  to  be  true. 

Today's  well-organized  conspiracy 
finds  some  strange  bedfellows.  The 
masters  at  artifice  and  subterfugre.  the 
Communist  Party,  stiU  heads  up  the  big 
parade.  The  dupes  in  the  line  of  march, 
althoiigh  seemingly  serious  and  Intent  in 
their  purpose,  are  attempting  to  lull  the 
public  into  a  dreamworld  of  brother- 
hood with  a  baleful  time  of  protecting 
everyone  from  the  Federal  "Gestapo."  In 
their  germs  of  liate,  they  faU  to  objec- 
tively mention  that  the  FBI  is  made  up 
of  young  men  and  w(Mnen  from  every 
comer  of  oiu-  Nation,  graduates  of  some 
625  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States:  that  the  Nation  can  never  reimy 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  his  brilliant  lead- 
ership in  war  and  peace,  and  primarily, 
there  are  checks  and  balances  which 
positively  prevent  the  FBI  from  ever  be- 
coxaing  the  type  of  organization  as 
claimed. 

Who  are  these  critics  shouting  from 
the  housetops?  They  fall  into  a  neat 
related  pattern.  The  Communist  Party 
in  this  country,  as  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously, is  the  sparkplug.  One  of  its  lat- 
est blasts  appeared  in  an  official  publi- 
cation, the  Worker,  on  December  16, 
1958.  entitled  "Edgar  Hoover's  Four  Dec- 
ades of  Fighting  Against  Peace." 

The  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, as  alwajrs,  has  mimicked  the 
Communist  line.  This  outfit  is  headed 
by  Harvey  O'Connor  and  Corliss  Lament. 
Congressional  investigative  committees 
long  ago  branded  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  and  its  leaders  as 
foremost  apologists  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
O'Connor  has  been  identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party. 

A  couple  of  other  old  familiar  faces  in 
the  lineup  sharpen  into  focus  in  the  form 
of  the  Nation,  a  smalltime  magazine 
edited  by  Carey  McWilllams.  whose  rec- 
ord relating  to  Communist  activities  ex- 
tends over  many  years,  and  Fred  J.  Cook. 
the  vacillating  writer  who  is  well  known 
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as  an  apologist  for  Alger  Hiss  and  Wil- 
liam Walter  Remington. 

In  activities  of  this  nature,  we  would 
be  Indeed  remiss  to  leave  out  of  the  line- 
up the  identity  of  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public. This  tax-exempted  organization, 
who  long  has  espoused  Commimlst 
causes,  was  the  largest  single  advertiser 
In  the  smear  issue  of  the  Nation.  It 
offered  to  place  free  copies  of  the  Nation 
on  the  planes  of  large  airlines,  thus  at- 
tempting to  spread  Communist  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  country. 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party,  long  a 
master  of  the  smear  technique,  in  its 
December  8.  1958,  issue  of  the  Militant, 
a  weekly  official  publication,  carried  out 
its  assignment  in  the  conspiracy  by  writ- 
ing a  series  of  scurrilous  articles.  The 
first  one  was  entitled  "J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Chief  of  Thought  Police."  The  second 
of  the  series  of  warped  propaganda  ar- 
ticles is  now  out.  The  Socialist  Workers 
Party  has  long  been  identified  as  a  revo- 
lutionary group  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  immediate  violent  overthrow  of  oxir 
Government. 

The  next  conspirator  in  the  lineup,  a 
member  of  the  Journalistic  field,  who 
under  the  veil  of  "objective  reporting," 
Is  carrying  out  its  part  in  sm  extensive 
manner.  The  National  Commander  of 
the  American  liCgion  pointed  out  in  a 
strong  statement  defending  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  on  October  28,  1958 : 

We  hope  that  the  American  press  which, 
with  a  few  tragic  exceptions,  is  commendably 
patriotic,  will  continue  to  give  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  their  necessary  and 
persuasive  editorial  vote  of  confidence. 

I  am  certain  that  all  in  Congress  will 
agree  with  the  hope  of  the  Legion's 
leader,  yet  I  must  at  this  time  fully  iden- 
tify one  of  those  few  traffic  exceptions 
he  speaks  of.  I  have  learned  that  the 
New  York  Post  has  assigned  reporters 
in  this  country  and  foreign  countries  to 
dig  up  information  for  a  so-called  fac- 
tual, comprehensive  study  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  FBI.  Naturally,  in  order 
to  accomplish  their  true  objective — that 
of  smear  by  innuendo  and  distortion — 
considerable  slanted  questioning  is  being 
done.  The  editor  of  the  New  York  Post 
Is  none  other  than  the  well-known  self- 
admitted  former  member  of  the  Young 
Communist  League,  James  Wechsler. 
Mr.  Weclisler  formerly  worked  for  the 
Nation  magazine. 

These  are  the  critics  shouting  from 
the  housetops.  Their 's  are  the  voices 
of  hate  which  they  hope  to  nurture  into 
an  epidemic.  It  is  hoped  that  the  strong 
spotlight  of  public  opinion,  turned  on  by 
a  grateful  public,  will  fully  expose  these 
so-called  "objective  critics"  in  their  true 
role — as,  simply,  messenger  boys  of  the 
Kremlin.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us 
to  rrJly  to  the  aid  of  a  man,  who  thank 
God,  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  his 
country,  and  to  an  organization  whose 
silent,  efficient  work  allows  us  to  sleep 
better  at  night — J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
theFBL 


mous  eonsent  that  the  special  order 
granted  me  for  Tuesday  be  transferred 
and  take  its  proper  place  In  the  special 
orders  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    I8  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  sit  during 
the  session  of  the  House  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there   objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  House  may  not  be 
In  session  on  Tuesday  next.   I  ask  unani- 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMriTEE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Franklin 
Floete,  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America  have  Just 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  marks 
a  significant  advance  for  the  cause  of 
small  business. 

Subcommittee  No.  3  of  (he  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  and  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer], 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
EvTNsl.  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Riehlman]  are  members,  had 
occasion  during  the  last  two  Congresses 
to  follow  closely  the  workings  of  the  alu- 
minum Industry  and  in  that  connection, 
our  subcommittee  checked  into  the  in- 
centive contracts  by  the  aluminum  pro- 
ducers and  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  such  contracts,  which  furnished 
Government  assistance  to  the  producers 
to  persuade  them  to  expand  tlieir  facil- 
ities, a  certain  portion  of  their  produc- 
tion was  set  aside  for  so-called  nonln- 
tegrated  users.  Alcoa  originally 
agreed  to  make  available  an  amount  of 
aliuninvun  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
annual  capacity  of  the  new  facilities  to 
such  nonintegrated  users.  This  con- 
tract was  amended  late  in  1957  when  the 
amount  was  increased  to  35  percent. 

During  our  hearings,  however,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  term  "noninte- 
grated" was  not  limited  to  small  busi- 
nesses. It  applied  to  all  companies 
other  than  those  affiliated  with  the  pri- 
mary producers,  this  even  though  the 
intent  at  the  inception  of  the  contracts 
was  to  protect  the  rights  of  small  busi- 
nesses. However,  such  firms  as  General 
Motors  and  Ford  were  considered  to 
qualify    as    "nonintegrated"    users,    so 


that  it  became  necessary  to  try  to  obtain 
a  provision  which  would  protect  the 
rights  of  small  business  within  the 
meaning  of  nonintegrated  user*,  be- 
cause in  times  of  tight  supply  imall 
business  concerns  have  dlfBculty  in  ob- 
taining raw  materials.  Although  this 
period  happens  to  be  one  in  whieh  alu- 
minum Is  in  abundant  supply,  it  is  rea- 
sonably anticipated  that  even  with  the 
Increased  expansion  of  aluminum  pro- 
ducing facilities,  the  supply  of  this  basic 
raw  material  may  again  be  in  tight  sup- 
ply within  the  reasonably  near  future. 

The  agreement  between  08A  and 
Alcoa  just  signed  guarantees  10  per- 
cent of  the  annual  capacity  of  the  con- 
tract production  facilities  amounting  to 
24  000  tons  per  year  for  small  businesses, 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  the  Small 
Business  Act.  The  other  25  percent  that 
is  to  be  made  available  to  noninte- 
grated users  will,  of  course,  be  available 
to  small  business  firms,  too.  but  on  a 
nonpreferential  basis. 

Mr.  Floete  and  Alcoa  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing out  the  recommendation  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  other  aluminum  producers  will 
also  enter  into  similar  arrangements. 


ANAST/S  MIKOY  AN— MASTER  OF 
DECEPTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  preyious 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PnciNsxil  is  recognised  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCmSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  17  days  the  American  people  hare 
been  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  stories 
regarding  the  visit  of  Annstas  Mlkoyan. 
the  No.  2  boss  in  the  Kremlin,  to  the 
United  States. 

In  deference  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  other  responsible 
American  officials,  who  were  charged 
with  the  safety  of  this  visitor  while  he 
remained  In  this  country,  tiie  Members 
of  Congress  had  preserved  the  dignity 
of  this  House  by  restraining  themselves 
from  commenting  too  freely  on  Ml- 
koyan's  visit.  But  lest  our  silenoe  be 
interpreted  as  tacit  approval  of  the 
chicanery  which  Mlkoyan  practiced  diir- 
Ing  his  tour  through  the  United  States 
I  have  asked  permission  to  dlscuM 
Mikoyan's  visit,  and  this  the  House  has 
graciously  granted. 

In  viewing  his  whirlwind  trip  through 
the  United  States  in  retrospect,  per- 
haps it  is  Just  as  well  that  we  withheld 
our  comm.2nt;  for  it  was  not  until  the 
last  day  of  his  stay  here,  when  he  finally 
reached  the  full  realization  that  he  had 
failed  in  his  mission  of  deceit,  that  we 
saw  the  real  Anastas  Mlkoyan  emerge. 
We  can  now  judge  his  visit  more  objec- 
tively. 

The  American  press,  radio,  and  par- 
ticularly television  afforded  millions  of 
Americans  an  opportunity  to  see  first- 
hand how  this  master  of  deception  par- 
ried questions  put  to  him  by  newspaper- 
men, who  time  and  again  merely  at- 
tempted to  establish  the  true  motives 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  cold  war. 

I  had  some  serious  misgivings  about 
Mikoyan's    trip    to    this    country.      He 
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started  out  very  strong,  and  it  appeared 
that  this  Machiavellian  monster  was 
making  a  great  impression  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  But  as  his  hypocrisy  began 
to  show  through,  as  he  became  increas- 
ingly aware  that  demonstrations  which 
greeted  him  all  along  the  route,  pro- 
testing his  visit,  were  not  isolated  acts  of 
hostile  refugees,  but  were,  in  fact,  an 
expression  refiecting  the  sentiments  of  a 
major  segment  of  the  American  people, 
his  composure  began  to  diminish.  It 
reached  its  lowest  ebb  on  his  final  day 
here  when,  obviously  irritated  because  he 
had  failed  in  his  mission  to  ease  trade 
barriers  and  renew  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  assailed  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment for  refusing  to  end  the  cold 
war. 

Mikoyan's  criticism  of  the  American 
press,  and  in  particular  his  verbal  attack 
against  members  of  the  television  panel 
who  had  so  successfully  exposed  him  for 
the  faker  that  he  really  is,  clearly  indi- 
cated how  unyielding  is  the  mind  of  a 
Communist. 

Perhaps  the  crushing  blow  to  his  de- 
ception was  the  stem  warning  from  a 
great  former  President,  Mr.  Truman,  who 
cautioned  against  "tourist  diplomacy." 
Mikoyan  was  particularly  bitter  toward 
Mr.  Truman  because  he  realized  that 
this  great  American,  who  had  personally 
experienced  considerable  Soviet  treach- 
ery, reminded  the  American  i>eople  that 
the  ELremlin  mob  has  used  the  same 
bunk,  which  Mikoyan  tried  to  peddle  in 
America,  for  the  past  14  years  purely 
to  feed  its  Soviet  propaganda  mills. 

It  must  have  been  very  clear  to  Mr. 
Mikoyan.  when  the  time  for  his  de- 
parture arrived,  that  he  had  not  fooled 
all  of  us  in  America.  I  think  that  even 
those  misguided  industrialists,  who  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves  wined 
and  dined  Mikoyan,  today  realize  the 
sweet  talk  he  dispensed  at  their  elabo- 
rate luncheons  and  dinners  was  nothing 
more  than  a  facade  to  soften  American 
resistance  against  communism. 

These  American  industrialists  need 
only  be  reminded  that  Mikoyan  wanted 
relaxation  of  trade  barriers  and  renewal 
of  substantial  credits  to  Russia  so  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  again  compete 
with  American  industry  for  world  mar- 
kets. How  long  do  these  American  in- 
dustrialists think  this  Nation  can  survive 
economically  with  our  high  standard  of 
living  when  the  Communists  build  their 
industrial  potential  through  the  use  of 
Slave  labor? 

In  his  final  Interview.  Mr.  Mikoyan 
tried  to  create  the  impression  that,  based 
on  the  pleasant  reception  he  received  In 
many  quarters,  the  people  of  America  do 
not  agree  with  their  Government's  de- 
cision not  to  be  pushed  around  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  may  be  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  many  Ameri- 
cans as  to  the  real  value  of  Mikoyan's 
visit  to  this  country,  but  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake  on  the  part  of  this 
Soviet  charlatan  to  interpret  the  tradi- 
tional good  manners  of  most  Americans 
as  a  sign  that  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
policy  makers  both  In  this  Congress  and 
in  the  executive  branch. 

This  man,  who  had  engineered  the 
blood  bath  in  Hungary  and  miscalcu- 


lated the  dedication  of  the  heroic  Hun- 
garians to  the  principles  of  freedom; 
this  man,  who  continues  naively  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Communists  ultimately 
can  crush  the  traditional  ties  to  liberty 
in  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Lithuania, 
and  other  satellite  countries,  would,  in- 
deed, be  making  a  tragic  mistake  if  he 
left  this  country  thinking  that  we  Amer- 
icans are  divided  on  the  question  of  firm 
resistance  to  Commiuilst  intrigue  or 
aggression. 

As  one  Washington  newspaper  put  It 
in  a  recent  editorial,  "Americans  who  saw 
Mr.  Mikoyan's  F>erformance  on  television 
Sunday  will  know  that  no  words  will 
make  any  impression  on  him  if  he  has  so 
confused  our  traditional  friendliness, 
curiosity,  and  courtesy  for  softheaded- 
ness." 

But  courtesy  does  not  mean  that 
Mikoyan's  lies  during  his  tour  of  the 
United  Slates  should  go  unanswered.  It 
is  within  the  framework  of  Mikoyan's 
deception  that  I  sometimes  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  those  who  want 
a  greater  exchange  of  Soviet  "tourist 
diplomats"  tjelieve  we  can  find  a  solution 
tc  the  cold  war. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  Mikoyan's  lies 
and  attempt  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Benignly,  Mikoyan  told  one  American 
audience  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  sus- 
picious of  the  United  States  because  Rus- 
sia is  surrounded  by  American  military 
bases.  He  added,  obviously  for  dramatic 
effect,  "Your  guns  are  pointed  at  us." 

The  answer  to  this  Soviet  deception  is 
simple — there  were  no  United  States  nor 
NATO  bases  pointing  at  Russia  before 
ttie  Kremlin  ordered  the  scuttling  of  all 
wartime  agreements;  before  Russia  tried 
to  drag  Turkey  and  Greece  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain;  before  the  Communist 
coup  in  Czechoslovakia;  before  the  Red 
hordes  raped  our  gallant  wartime  al- 
lies— Poland.  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Hungary,  Rumania;  before  the  Soviet 
division  of  Germany;  before  the  Soviet- 
sponsored  war  In  Korea.  Those  Ameri- 
can bases  can  be  liquidated  overnight, 
and  our  $iO  billion  defense  budget 
can  become  only  a  tragic  dream  anytime 
the  Kremlin  gangsters  decide  they  want 
to  conduct  themselves  in  accordance 
with  standards  accepted  by  civilized 
nations. 

Another  Mlkoyan  statement:  "Could 
we  forget  the  past  and  start  all  over?" 

The  brazen  audacity  of  this  butcher  of 
Hungary  in  maldng  such  a  suggestion 
is  actually  overpowering.  Does  he 
want  to  forget  the  millions  of  innocent 
people  now  living  in  Communist  slavery? 
Does  he  want  to  forget  the  20,000  Hun- 
garians massacred  on  his  own  orders 
during  the  Himgarian  revolt?  Back 
home  we  have  an  old  sasring:  "Fool  me 
once,  shame  on  you;  fool  me  twice, 
shame  on  me."  Bringing  it  closer  to 
home,  here  in  Washington,  those  two 
monuments  in  front  of  the  Archives 
building  tell  the  story:  One  has  the  in- 
scription, "What  is  past  is  prologue," 
and  the  other  states  "Study  the  past." 

I  regret  that  Mlkoyan  did  not  stop  to 
ponder  this  message  diulng  one  of  his 
walks  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Per- 
haps he  would  better  understand  why 
we  Insist  that  any  new  agreements  with 


the   Communists   miist   be   self-enfor- 
cible. 

This  Nation  has  demonstrated  repeat- 
edly we  are  ready  to  start  toward  a 
just  end  of  the  cold  war  any  time  the 
Russians  are  willing.  But  we  will  never 
submit  to  the  principle  that  peace  must 
be  gained  at  any  price. 

Finally,  there  is  one  aspect  of  Mi- 
koyan's visit  to  this  country  which  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  regarding 
cultural  exchanges,  or.  as  in  the  case  of 
Mikoyan,  tourist  diplomacy:  This  is  the 
respective  coverage  that  we  in  America, 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  tradition  of 
a  free  press,  have  given  to  Commxuiist 
visitors  in  the  United  States  and  the 
coverage  our  American  visitors  have 
been  getting  in  the  Soviet  press  in 
Moscow. 

A  study  which  I  hope  to  complete 
soon  indicates  that  for  the  most  part 
these  so-called  cultural  exchanges  are  a 
one-way  street.  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  how  the  Communist  press 
treats  our  American  visitors  who  go  to 
Russia.  We  had  had  in  recent  months 
some  very  capable  observers  who  went 
there  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  firsthand 
view  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  per- 
haps convey  to  the  Russian  people 
America's  traditional  dedication  to  peace. 
It  might  Interest  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  know  that  only  those  state- 
ments which  could  be  construed  as 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  re- 
ported in  the  tightly  controlled  Soviet 
press. 

Mikoyan,  in  his  television  interview, 
said  the  reason  Soviet  newspapers  do  not 
give  the  same  type  of  extensive  coverage 
as  does  the  American  press  is  because 
their  papers  are  much  smaller.  I  sub- 
mit, ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  is 
brazen  hypocrisy.  Mikoyan,  better  than 
anyone  else,  knows  the  Kremlin  would 
not  dare  to  tell  the  Russian  people  the 
truth  about  America's  peaceful  alms.  A 
study  of  Soviet  newspapers  regarding  re- 
cent visits  of  outstanding  Americans  to 
the  Soviet  Union  presents  perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  how  the  Moscow  rulers  fear 
to  tell  the  truth  to  their  pepole.  The 
Soviet  press  gave  25  words  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son's visit  with  Gromyko,  125  words  on 
Mr.  Stevenson's  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  100 
words  about  Mr.  Stevenson's  visit  to  No- 
vosibirsk, and  only  3  lines  describing 
Senator  Hxtmphrey's  8-hour  visit  with 
Klirushchev.  Not  a  word  was  mentioned 
about  the  Minnesota  Senator's  statement 
regarding  America's  sincere  desire  to  end 
the  cold  war.  I  might  add,  Pravda  has 
yet  to  print  the  article  Senator 
Humphrey  submitted  regarding  Amer- 
ica's efforts  to  end  the  cold  war. 

Copies  of  Soviet  papers  that  have  ar- 
rived here  indicate  many  of  Mikoyan's 
statements  in  the  United  States  admit- 
ting mistakes  of  Soviet  leaders  are  being 
carefully  screened  from  Russian  readers, 
obviously  to  avoid  destroying  the  myth  of 
invincibility  of  Soviet  leaders  forced 
upon  the  Russian  people. 

The  Soviet  press  has  very  carefully 
avoided  reporting  President  Eisenhower's 
appeal  that  Mlkosran  be  treated  cour- 
teously in  this  country.  This  omission 
obviously  was  designed  to  keep  the  Rus- 
sian people  from  knowing  that  not  all 
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Ameiieam  greeted  Mikoyan  with  enthu- 
slaam. 

It  Is  obvloua  from  studying  the  Soviet 
press  that  Russian  newspapers  report 
only  those  speeches  made  by  Americans 
in  Russia  which  are  favorable  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  whenever  there  is  a 
particularly  good  story  favorable  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  papers  do  not  hesitate 
to  increase  their  issues  to  six  pages,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  four. 

Mikoyan's  rejoinder  that  this  block- 
out  of  true  American  expression  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  space  is  most  unconvinc- 
ing. In  my  20  years  as  a  Journalist.  I 
have  frequently  had  to  boil  down  a  story 
to  three  or  four  paragraphs  and  still  get 
the  true  and  pertinent  facts  into  that 
limited  space.  I  submit  that  those  who 
argue  so  convincingly  for  extending  cul- 
tural relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  give 
some  serious  thought  to  this  problem. 
We  can.  at  least,  seriously  question  the 
real  value  of  these  exchanges",  when  the 
millions  of  Russian  people  are  l>eing  kept 
in  the  dark  about  what  our  American 
visitors  are  saying  in  Russia;  and  I  think 
that  perhaps  until  the  Soviet  Union  is 
willing  to  agree  to  permit  our  American 
visitors  access  to  the  Soviet  press.  Just  as 
we  in  this  country  give  Russian  visitors 
full  access  to  our  press,  there  shall  al- 
ways remain  a  shadow  of  doubt  about 
the  wisdom  of  this  entire  program. 

I  submit,  my  friends,  that  Mikoyan's 
visit  to  this  country  was  a  failure,  and 
it  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  him 
drawn  into  the  limbo  of  fallen  Soviet 
leaders,  simply  because  he  could  not  be- 
guile the  great  American  people.  En- 
tertain them?  Yes.  that  he  did — but 
begiille  them?  I  doubt  it.  At  least.  I 
feel  reasonably  certain  that  he  did  not 
fool  the  people  of  the  11th  District  in 
Illinois. 

About  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  Mikoyan's  visit  to  the  United 
States  is  that  the  road  to  a  lasting  peace 
Is  still  a  very  difficult  one.  At  least  by 
seeing  this  master  deceiver  firsthand  the 
American  people  have  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Judge  for  themselves  how  ut- 
terly impossible  it  is  to  even  try  to  do 
business  with  the  Communists. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
PDcmsKi]  is  rendering  fine  service  in 
addressing  the  House  on  the  subject  on 
which  he  has  spoken.  Like  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  I,  too,  occupying  a 
public  position  refrained  from  making 
comments  while  a  certain  individual  was 
physically  in  the  United  States  because 
of  certain  Implications  it  might  have  on 
the  intemationl  affairs  of  our  Govern- 
ment. He  is  now  out  of  the  United 
States. 

But,  like  many  Americans,  I  was  very 
much  disturbed  at  the  way  this  par- 
ticular Individual  was  received  in  cer- 
tain quarters  while  in  the  United  States. 
As  long  as  the  Communists  adhere  to 
dialectic  communism  and  their  ultimate 
intent  for  world  revolution  and  world 


aspect,  the  dominating  and  controlling 
power  or  influence  of  international  oom- 
munlsm.  they  have  got  to  keep  on  going, 
and  going,  and  going  until  they  either 
conquer  the  world  or  blow  up.  Interna- 
tional commimlsm  as  presently  consti- 
tuted cannot  permanently  survive  where 
in  any  part  of  the  world  there  are  free 
men  and  women. 

I  was  surprised  that  in  some  quarters 
this  individual  was  invited  where  even  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States 
would  not  be  invited  by  the  same  group, 
and  I  wondered  if  those  groups  realized 
that  if  the  Communists  took  over  Amer- 
ica they  would  be  among  the  first  to  be 
liquidated.  I  know  I  would  be  one  of 
the  first  they  would  liquidate  if  they  ever 
took  America  over — which  they  will 
not — because  I  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  investigated  communism  in 
1934  and  for  other  reasons.  I  wonder 
if  they  realize  the  sinister  intent  of  this 
man  Mikoyan,  and  his  type? 

In  getting  the  publicity  he  received.  I 
wonder  if  those  who  received  him  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  he  is  the  prisoner 
of  an  ideology  which  compels  him  and 
others  who  are  Communists  in  fact  to 
continue  with  their  vicious  and  evil  in- 
tent and  effort  to  dominate  the  world 
and  subject  all  peoples  to  their  domina- 
tion? 

In  any  event,  he  went  around  the 
country  for  some  days  and  whatever 
effect  he  created  he  destroyed  during  the 
last  2  days  of  his  visit.  There  were  two 
men  who  penetrated  his  skin.  One  was 
former  President  Harry  S.  Trimian  and 
the  other  was  Secretary  John  Foster 
Dulles.  The  article  that  President  Tru- 
man wrote  the  other  day  got  under  his 
skin  and  the  reception  he  received  from 
John  Foster  Dulles  also  got  under  his 
skin.  When  he  was  on  the  "Meet  the 
Press"  program  he  exposed  to  the  coun- 
try, if  the  people  analyzed  his  mind.  Just 
what  was  and  is  in  his  mind,  and  when 
he  met  with  the  members  of  the  Press 
Club  the  following  day  he  exploded.  He 
declared  war  on  Harry  S.  Truman,  the 
State  Department,  John  Poster  Dulles, 
the  administration.  Adenauer,  West 
Germany,  and  even  West  Berlin.  He 
went  right  down  the  line  declaring  war 
here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

One  of  the  points  I  think  he  and  other 
Communists  in  the  Kremlin  have  in  their 
mind  is  the  fact  that  because  in  America 
we  have  a  Republican  in  the  White  House 
and  the  Democrats  in  control  of  Con- 
gress, it  tends  toward  division.  Well, 
they  had  better  realize,  they  had  better 
awaken  to  the  fact,  that  we  might  have 
our  differences  of  opinion  in  America  as 
individuals  along  political  lines,  as  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  but  over  and 
above  that  we  are  Americans  and  that 
there  is  no  division  on  foreign  policy  and 
there  Is  no  division  on  national  defense. 
There  might  be  disagreements  as  to  the 
amount  of  national  defense  or  about  this 
or  that  policy,  but  there  is  no  disunity. 
If  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  think  that 
because  there  is  a  Democratic  Congress 
and  a  Republican  in  the  White  House 
they  can  capitalize  that  to  their  benefit. 


domination,  as  long  as  the  dominating    they  had  better  wake  up  because  they 
Influence  of  communism  is  Its  dialectic    are  seriously  mistaken. 


I  wonder  when  this  Individual  goes 
back  to  the  Kremlin  how  Khrushchev 
and  his  aasodates  are  going  to  receive 
him  having  in  mind  that  in  America  he 
was  advocating  revisionism,  which  is 
heresy  so  far  as  a  Marxist  Is  concerned. 
In  America  he  was  talking  the  opposite 
to  what  Khrushchev  and  others  over 
there  stand  for  in  accordance  with  the 
Marxist  Ideology.  I  wonder  if  they  real- 
ize he  talked  one  thing  over  here  and  an- 
other thing  over  there?  I  wonder  how 
they  are  going  to  receive  this  man  who  is 
guilty  of  the  same  thing  in  America  that 
Bulganin,  Malenkor.  and  the  others  are 
guilty  of  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  others 
who  have  been  tried,  foimd  guilty,  and 
shot.  I  wonder  how  they  are  going  to 
greet  him. 

If  he  goes  back  with  a  misimderstand- 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  the  American  people 
and  the  minds  of  the  American  people, 
he  is  not  going  to  make  any  contribution 
toward  world  peace,  because  If  he  thinks 
in  connection  with  the  preservaticm  of 
America  and  its  future  strength  and  its 
future  progress  there  is  any  division 
among  the  American  people  or  that  there 
is  any  division  among  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  he  is  sadly  mistaken. 
For  example,  if  he  reports  there  is  divi- 
sion over  West  Berlin  or  any  thought 
of  o\ir  abandoning  the  people  of  West 
Berlin,  his  report  will  be  a  false  one. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has,  in  his 
first  speech  in  the  House,  not  only  con- 
sidered the  seriousness  of  this  matter  but 
he  has  had  the  courage  to  talk  about  it 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  brought  this  subject  up  today. 
I  think  one  of  the  most  overlooked  inci- 
dents and  effects  of  his  trip  has  been 
that  it  has  proved  again  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  world  the  solidarity 
of  the  American  labor  movement  and  Its 
leaders  behind  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  and  in  opposition  to  com- 
munism. 

The  tough-minded,  skillful  leaders  of 
the  American  labor  movement,  long  ex- 
perienced in  combating  Communist  in- 
filtration into  their  unions,  met  this 
visitor  from  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
full  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  talked  to  him 
in  the  only  lang\iage  he  understands  and 
respects.  They  did  not  fawn;  they  did 
not  quibble.  They  laid  on  the  line  their 
determination  that  the  United  States,  its 
people  and  Its  workers  will  resist  commu- 
nism to  the  last  man  and  with  very  firm 
policy.  I  think  they  sent  that  man  back 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with  full  knowl- 
edge in  his  mind  that  from  top  to  bottom 
every  American  is  substantially  united 
on  the  proposition  of  opposing  Soviet  im- 
perialism wherever,  whenever,  and  how- 
ever it  appears. 

I  believe  that  our  labor  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  actions  of  the  American  people  as 
a  whole,  also  sent  him  home  knowing, 
and  showed  to  the  world,  that  the  United 
States  has  neither  an  Intention  of  aban- 
doning the  hope  of  the  satellites  of  .he 
Soviets  to  regain  their  freedom,  nor  an 
intention   to   abandon  unity   with    our 
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allies  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  mwMtoe 
as  a  unit  and  not  on  a  btiateral  bacla. 

I  tlilnk  that  Mr.  Idkoyan  also  went 
back  home  to  the  Kremlin  councils  with 
a  very  sharply  and  upwardly  revised 
opinion  of  the  American  economy  to  dis- 
cuss. That  was  much  needed  since  his 
original  impressions  were  gained  when 
he  visited  this  coimtiy  during  the  de- 
pression times  of  the  1030's. 

Perhaps  there  were  two  chance  re- 
marks Mikosran  was  overheard  to  make 
during  his  visit  here  that  might  indicate 
something  of  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
he  has  returned  to  Moscow.  One  of 
them  was  to  the  effect  that  unemployed 
people  in  the  United  States  make  more 
money  than  overtime  workers  in  almost 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  other 
remark  was  a  rather  facetious  one,  but 
I  think  it  hits  close  to  home.  He  is  said 
to  have  quipped:  "This  is  the  only  coun- 
try that  I  have  ever  visited  where  the 
people  can  afford  the  luxury  of  throwing 
eggs  at  me  Instead  of  eating  Uiem." 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Bir.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Roman  Pucooki,  a  new  Member,  for  the 
statement  he  is  making  in  regard  to  the 
unsuccessful  trip  of  Mikoyan  to  this 
country.  And,  I  might  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  now  in  the  well  of 
the  House  is  well  qualified  to  talk  on 
Russia  and  on  the  methods  used  by  the 
Soviet  tyrants  to  enslave  not  only  the 
countries  Immediately  surrounding  the 
Soviet  borders  but  in  their  desire  to  en- 
slave mankind,  because  our  c<^eague  is 
not  Inexperienced  in  congressional  work. 
Six  3^ars  ago.  when  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  special  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  BLatyn  Forest  massacre,  the 
gentleman  tram  IlUnois  [Mr.  Pvcinski] 
was  appointed  chief  investigator  and 
devoted  over  3  years'  service  to  the 
work  of  that  committee.  He  did  a 
magnificent  senriee  in  investigating  and 
presenting  evidence  for  consideration  be- 
fore that  committee,  not  only  during  our 
hearings  in  this  country  but  when  we 
held  hearings  in  England.  Germany,  and 
Italy.  As  an  Investigator  for  the  special 
congressional  committee,  he  performed 
an  excellent  service  in  investigating  and 
assimilating  evidence  at  the  hearings  of 
the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  investigation. 
It  was  proven  in  this  committee's  find- 
ings that  over  14.000  of  the  Polish  intel- 
ligentsias-military leaders,  doctors,  law- 
yers, clergy— were  massacred  and  buried 
in  mass  graves  by  the  Soviets  in  order  to 
destroy  the  fiower  of  Poland's  leaders 
and  thus  prevent  these  patriots  from  or- 
ganizing resistance  to  Cmnmunlst  en- 
slavement. The  Katyn  massacre  was  the 
first  international  crime  in  world  history 
wherein  one  tyrant  accused  the  other  of 
its  commission. 

When  the  graves  were  discovered  in  the 
Katyn  Forest,  Stalin  accused  Hitler,  and 
Hitler  accused  StaUn  of  guilt  for  the  mass 
murders.  Over  200  witnesses  testified 
and  hundreds  of  exhibits  were  recorded 
in  the  almost  2  years'  work  of  our  com- 
mittee. Mikoyan.  Stalin,  and  other  So- 
viet leaders  directed  the  mass  murders 


at  Katyn  and  also  MJmtiai-  international 
crimes  kivolvlng  other  satellite  nations. 

To  my  mind,  nobody  in  the  House  la 
better  qualified  than  our  colleagiie,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucikskiI 
to  talk  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of  the 
time  that  he  has  reserved  today  for  his 
maiden  speech,  but  I  did  want  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  him  for  the  great  work  he  did 
as  a  special  investigator  for  the  Katyn 
Massacre  Investigating  Committee,  on 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  continue  on  the  same  theme  as 
that  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden].  I  was  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  of  this 
House  to  investigate  the  Katyn  massacre, 
and  I  conducted  the  hearings  that  were 
held  in  London  at  that  time.  That  was 
the  first  time  in  history.  I  believe,  of  any 
of  our  sovereign  nations  that  a  special 
select  committee  of  the  legislative  body 
of  one  nation  was  permitted  to  conduct 
formal  hearings,  with  witnesses  imder 
oath,  in  a  foreign  country. 

These  hearings,  I  have  been  advised  by 
our  intelligence  experts,  were  the  first 
significant  counteraction  against  Soviet 
propaganda  in  the  Western  World.  The 
fact  that  we  struck  a  raw  nerve  was  evi- 
denced by  the  almost  maniac  replies  that 
they  made  through  their  propaganda 
media,  attacking  this  committee  and  this 
Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  now 
speaking  served  at  that  time  as  the 
chief  investigator  of  that  committee  and 
also  served  as  my  translator.  I  want  you 
to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  and  entirely  Impossible  for  this 
conunittee  to  achieve  the  great  success 
it  did  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordi- 
nary ability  and  the  service  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  I  might  also  state 
that  John  J.  Mitchell,  the  present  chief 
coimsel  for  the  House  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee,  was  chief 
counsel  for  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 
Select  Committee.  As  everyone  knows, 
the  legal  problems  of  the  Polish  atrocity 
were  unique  in  congressional  investiga- 
tions and  his  peilormance  was  out- 
standing. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  Join  in  commending  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  to  ob- 
serve that  there  has  Just  come  to  my 
desk  from  the  library  of  Congress  the 
full  text  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Mikoyan  in 
Moscow,  last  October.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  gentleman  is  n>i»ir<T»g  any 
rdTerence  to  that  mieech  or  not.  But  I 
was  very  interested  to  know  that  Jn  that 
speech  Mr.  Mikoyan.  that  *iw<Hwg  am- 
bassador of  good  wiU.  was  berating  the 
United  States  for  seeking  to  pirantote 
wars  all  over  the  world.  If  it  is  In  order 
at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nak  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  by 


Including  some  extracts  from  that  Miko- 
yan speech.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PunoM).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
address  by  the  Soviet  Deputy  Premier 
was  delivered  at  the  observance  of  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  October  Socialist 
Revolution  at  the  [^>orts  Palace  of  the 
Lenin  Central  Stadium  in  Moscow. 

According  to  the  text  suppUed  me  by 
the  Library  of  Coogreas,  Mr.  Mikoyan 
charged  that  "American  militarists  are 
still  continuing  to  wave  tbt  torches  of 
war  off  the  Chinese  coast" 

The  man  who  only  a  few  weeks  later 
was  to  ecnne  to  the  United  States  in  the 
guise  of  friendliness  added  Uiese  words: 

American  imperlallam,  which  has  taken 
upon  Itaelf  the  role  of  world  gendanne,  with 
Its  TnanUfiltke  pretmslonB  to  world  domi- 
nation which  ii  creating  hotbeds  of  war 
in  one  or  the  other  comers  of  the  world,  has 
been  unmasked  again.  However,  it  encount- 
ers the  iron  determination  of  the  freedom - 
loving  people  to  bar  aggreaeion  and  defend 
peace. 

Mr.  Mikoyan  approvingly  quoted  a 
statement  which  he  attributed  to  Cyrus 
Eaton — ^whom  he  subsequently  ^dsited  in 
Cleveland — to  the  effect  that — 

The  only  country  where  the  people  are  all 
the  time  looking  back  over  their  shoulder  to 
see  who  is  eavesdropping  upon  them,  is  the 
United  States.  Even  Congressmen  who  con- 
sider Dulles  to  be  an  absolute  fool  are  afraid 
to  speak  of  this.  It  Is  we  who  kave  created 
the  position  of  a  police  state. 

Referring  to  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Far  East  Mr.  Mikoyan  said: 

The  flames  had  hardly  died  down  In  the 
Ulddle  East,  when  the  AmerlcanB  began  to 
fan  the  flames  In  another  hotbed  of  war, 
which  they  had  created  earUer  as  a  result  of 
the  occupation  of  Taiwan. 

Such  were  smne  of  the  typical  expres- 
sions of  what  must  be  presumed  to  be 
Mr.  Mikoyan's  true  feelings  toward  the 
United  States. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 
SMALL  FARMER  AS  VIEWED 
FIRSTHAND  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
GEORGE  K  SHIPI£Y  IN  THE  PAST 
YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  int)  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  San^LXY]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems 
that  everyone  is  c(»cemed  alx>ut  the 
present  farm  situation,  but  no  one  seems 
to  be  doing  very  much  in  correcting  it. 
The  farmers  of  southern  Illinois,  whose 
net  income  has  continually  slid  down- 
hill for  the  past  many  years,  definitely 
are  in  dire  need  of  a  better  farm  pro- 
gram, and  no  one  knows  this  so  clearly  as 
the  small  farmer  himself. 

When  we  have  a  school  problem,  we  go 
to  our  greatest  educators,  our  pnrfessors 
and  our  teachers  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem. When  we  are  sick  we  go  to  the 
doctors  and  hospitals  to  be  eured.  I  feel 
that  the  only  way  we  can  solve  our  farm 
program  Is  to  appeal  not  only  to  our 
farm  organizations,  but  to  the  fanners  as 
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Individuals,  lliese  people  have  many 
little  problems  which  are  unknown  to  so 
many  of  us,  and  there  are  many  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken  to  correct  our  farm 
program. 

The  last  few  years  Mr.  Benson  has  so 
completely  messed  up  the  farm  program 
and  confused  the  Issues  until  it  Is  almost 
an  impossibility  to  get  it  back  on  its  feet 
where  the  little  farmer  may  have  a 
decent  Income. 

In  talking  to  these  Illinois  farmers,  I 
find  one  thing  they  really  believe  would 
help  solve  our  present  Benson -bungled 
farm  program.  It  is  to  move  our  food 
surplus,  which  we  have  on  hand  now, 
which  is  the  largest  amount  of  farm  sur- 
plus we  have  had  for  many  years,  to  the 
foreign  countries,  who  are  in  great  need 
of  help  and  assistance,  and  let  these  farm 
products  take  the  place  of  the  millions 
and  millions  which  has  turned  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  send  overseas. 

These  farmers,  as  myself,  are  not  iso- 
lationists or  selfish.  They  want  to  share 
our  wealth  and  the  products  we  have 
here  in  the  great  United  States  with  our 
neighbors,  but  they  feel  the  way  we 
should  do  this  is  through  food  and  cloth- 
ing instead  of  so-called  cash,  and  in  tak- 
ing this  step  it  would  help  the  little 
farmer's  income  climb  back  up  to  where 
it  should  be.  It  would  put  money  into 
their  hands  to  where  they  could  buy 
farm  machinery,  which  they  have 
needed,  but  did  not  have  the  necessary 
income  to  buy  it.  In  doing  this,  it  would 
put  our  factories  back  to  work,  unem- 
ployment would  drop  and  our  country  as 
a  whole  would  be  more  prosperous. 

The  most  important  part  of  working 
our  surplus  food  into  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram would  be  that  the  common  people 
in  these  foreign  countries  would  receive 
the  farm  products  and  much  more  of 
such  would  trickle  down  to  the  little  peo- 
ple than  does  the  cash  that  we  send  to 
these  coim tries. 

In  southern  Illinois  there  are  many 
small  farmers,  and  I  might  say  the  num- 
ber of  small  farmers  is  decreasing  very 
rapidly  each  year.    Through   necessity 
they  are  either  getting  a  job  in  town  in 
addition    to    their    farmwork,    or,    they 
have  their  wives  get  a  job  in  town,  so 
they  may  earn  enough  money  to  be  able 
to  stay  on  the  farm.    If  they  do  not,  or 
cannot  get  this  additional  employment 
and  the  profits  are  too  low  on  the  farm, 
they  must  abandon  their  farm  and  seek 
full-time  employment  to  make  a  decent 
wage  to  send   their  children  to  school 
and  to  buy  the  very  necessities  of  life. 
In  the  past  year,  Mr.  Benson  has  been 
attacked  from  all  sides  by  all  kinds  of 
people  to  resign  as  Secretary  of  Agripul- 
ture  and  let  a  new  man  take  over,  but 
this  is  not  what  the  farmers  need.     Mr. 
Benson  can  be  replaced  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  if  the  same  farm 
program  is  carried  on,  it  will  do  no  good 
to  change  the  faces. 

What  the  farmers  want  is  a  change  of 
programs  completely.  Until  this  is  done 
the  fanners'  profits  will  not  increase  to 
the  place  where  they  can  earn  a  living 
on  the  farm  without  having  part-time 
employment  elsewhere. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  change,  not  next 
year  or  the  year  after,  for  if  we  wait  that 


long  there  will  not  be  any  small  farmers 
left  In  this  great  agricxiltural  country. 
They  will  be  plowed  under,  so  to  speak, 
and  that  is  just  exactly  what  our  present 
farm  program  is  doing,  for  it  is  a  proven 
fact  that  more  small  farmers  have  been 
pushed  off  the  farm  under  the  present 
program  than  any  other  farm  program 
in  history. 

Our  country's  prosperity  and  economy 
hubs  on  our  so-called  little  farms,  even 
though  some  folks  do  not  believe  tfils. 
It  is  true  they  are  the  basis  of  our  won- 
derful country  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  They  take  the  biggest  gamble  of 
any  business  or  profession  in  the  country. 
When  they  plant  their  seeds  in  the 
ground  that  the  j!Ood  Lord  has  given  us. 
they  have  no  guarantee  as  to  the  amount 
of  rain  or  sunshine  they  will  receive. 
They  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  na- 
ture and  of  the  farm  program  that  we 
put  forth.  Let  us  help  the  little  farmers 
before  they  are  lost  completely. 

In  speaking  of  small  farmers,  I  mean 
the  dirt  farmer  who  farms  100  to  200 
acres,  from  which  he  derives  his  sole  in- 
come— the  farmer  who  might  have  two 
or  three  cows,  a  few  chickens,  and  who 
are  on  the  farms  their  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers have  had.  They  are  working 
and  plowing  and  planting  the  same 
ground  their  fathers  and  forefathers  be- 
fore them  worked,  plowed,  and  planted, 
working  just  as  hard  and  just  as  long,  yet 
receiving  just  a  little  in  proportion  more 
tlian  their  fathers  received  years  ago. 
During  this  time,  the  prices  of  everything 
they  need  on  the  farm  continued  to  rise 
and  therefore  th:?y  have  been  thrown 
into  what  you  may  call  a  recession  and 
inflation  at  the  same  time. 


HON.  DAVID  L.  IJV WHENCE.  GOVER- 
NOR OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoorheaoI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  January  20, 1959.  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  dedicated  public  servant.  David 
L.  Lawrence,  was  inaugurated  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Drawing  upon  the  experience  of  years 
of  public  service.  Governor  Lawrence.  In 
his  inaugural  address,  urged  that  broad 
tax  and  economic  issues  confrontmg 
Pennsylvania  be  placed  above  the  con- 
tentions of  partisanship. 

This  approach  is  sorely  needed  on  all 
levels  of  government.  Governor  Law- 
rence successfully  demonstrated  the 
value  of  this  approach  during  his  12 
years  as  mayor  of  Pittsburgh.  His  in- 
spiring leadership  brought  together  peo- 
ple of  all  walks  of  life  and  all  degrees 
of  political  persuasion  to  work  together 
to  bring  atx>ut  the  world-renowned  Pitts- 
burgh renaissance.  A  lifelong  politician 
he  brought  new  statiure  to  the  profession 
of  politics  by  demonstrating  his  belief 
that  good  government  is  good  politics. 

As  a  Democratic  national  committee- 
man for  Pennsylvania  for  18  years.  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence's  support  of  the  best  in 
American  politics  has  been  of  national 
importance. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Lawrence's  in- 
augural address  is  an'  inspiring  message 
for  all  the  people  of  America.  For  that 
reason,  I  include  the  text  of  his  address 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

iNAucuKAL  Address  of  Gov.  David  I,. 
Lawrence,  Delivered  Jaitdaxt  20,  1959, 
AT  Harrisbttro,  Pa. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  a  beginning 
is  always  a  time  of  festival.  Primitive  mnn. 
close  aa  he  was  to  nature,  celebrated  the 
coming  of  each  season.  We  talce  good  care 
to  welcome  each  new  year.  There  is  in  each 
of  us  a  bplrlt  which  looks  to  the  future  with 
pleasure  and  with  hope;  we  are  sure  that 
tomorrow  will  bring  us  the  fulfillment  of 
those  dreams  which  have  been  denied  us  In 
the  hard  cold  past. 

So  It  Is  natural  that  we  make  a  jubilee  of 
our  Inaugurations. 
The  day  abounds  with  genuine  good  wishes. 
There  Is  music  and  dancing — a  true  holi- 
day mood. 

The  victorious  party  is  happy  in  the  tan- 
gible evidence  of  Its  triumph. 

Those  who  loet — and  we  cannot  all  win  in 
this  contest  of  self-government — are  philo- 
sophic. 

The  worst  campaign  forebodings  on  either 
side — all  the  overstatement,  the  occasional 
spite,  the  excesses  of  competition — vanish 
as  completely  as  last  year's  snows. 

We  find  that  on  inauguration  day  we  are 
neither  devils  nor  anpels;  neither  villains 
nor  demigods.  We  are  simply  men  and 
women  entrusted  with  great  responsibilities, 
prayerful  that  their  wisdom  and  their  cour- 
age will  prove  equal  to  the  great  task  which 
has  come  to  them. 

Being  human,  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  without  emotion  on  this  day  which 
means  so  much  to  me,  to  my  family,  and  to 
those  good  friends  who  have  worked  with  me 
in  government  and  politics  ttirough  thea* 
many  years. 

I  believe  I  know  something  of  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  seen  men 
struggle  and  contest  for  this  prize  of  office; 
form  factions  within  parties  and  wage  bitter 
hate-flUed  war  between  the  parties  to  obtain 
it;  surrender  their  Judgment  to  their  ambi- 
tion; become  all  but  blind  to  any  other  goal. 
I  consider  myself  fortunate  that  I  did  not 
obtain  the  office  on  such  terms.  I  became  a 
candidate  because  it  was  thought  that  I 
could  bring  unity  to  my  party;  I  was  elected 
Governor  because  a  majority  of  Penxisyl- 
vanlans  believed  that  I  would,  with  such 
strength  and  experience  as  I  possess,  sum- 
mon up  the  full  energies  of  Pennsylvania  to 
meet  the  problems  which  confront  us. 

As  Governor.  I  will  be  free  of  all  obligation* 
except  those  of  my  oalh  and  of  my  con- 
science. 

I  win  be  loyal  to  my  party,  yet  I  wlU  never 
put  party  above  the  Commonwealth. 

I  will  be  grateful  to  my  friends,  yet  I  will 
never  allow  friendship  to  trespass  against 
the  State's  best  service. 

I  will  be  ambitious  for  Pennsylvania's  fu- 
ture; the  more  so,  because  I  have  no  political 
ambitions  of  my  own. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  honor  becomes  a  lonely 
symbol — an  empty  matter  of  portraits  and 
ceremony — If  the  Governor  does  not  use  his 
office  for  the  effective  leadership  of  the 
Commonwealth  he  heads. 

As  It  may  bo  given  me,  I  will  use  every 
resource,  every  ounce  of  strength  that  lies  In 
this  great  office,  for  the  advancement  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Its  people. 

The  Commonwealth  is  fortunate,  this  new 
admlnUtratlon  is  fortunate,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor whom  I  succeed  is  a  man  of  conviction, 
a  man  of  ideals,  a  man  of  high  purpose  and 
high  principle. 

There  will  be  no  shodc  of  transition  from 
a  Leader  to  a  Lawrence  administration. 
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Shading  and  emphasis  may  vary— beoauM 
men's  methods  and  aoproachea  Inevitably 
vary — but  I  take  thU  otSce  oomforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  Gorernor  Leader.  In  hie  4 
yean  of  ofllce.  did  eo  much  to  reeognlae  the 
problems  of  this  State  and  did  so  much  to 
prepare  the  Implements  for  their  solution. 

This  last  administration  was  not  afraid  to 
blaze  new  trails — in  economic  development, 
in  human  welfare,  in  education,  throughout 
the  ^ast  reach  of  the  State'e  rasponsibUttles. 
This  new  administration  wUl  hare  aU  the 
advantage  of  the  hard  ploneerlnc  that  haa 
gone  before  it. 

We  will  have  skilled  administrator*— good 
public  officers  trained  in  their  work  and 
sympathetic  to  our  objectives. 

We  wm  have  a  basic  framework  of  uaeftil 
legislation,  which  now  must  be  financed  and 
applied  to  achieve  Its  full  effectiveness. 

There  wUl,  of  course,  lie  new  reoonunenda- 
tions  for  legislation  from  the  executive  to 
the  legislature,  but  as  I  now  aee  them,  they 
will  be  specialized  rather  than  general,  OUlng 
gaps  and  increasing  our  effectiveness,  rather 
than  opening  broad  new  areas  of  public 
action. 

And.  as  a  basic  and  harsh  fact  In  our 
public  life,  we  must  act  to  aolve  a  very  dllB- 
cult  fiscal  problem. 

We  must,  as  soon  as  we  can  do  so,  find 
new  revenues  for  the  State  so  that  we  can 
meet  our  acknowledged  responsibilities. 
In  this,  we  are  not  alom;. 
The  Governor  of  New  York  and  the  Gor- 
ernor of  Mass:  chusetts  are  at  grips  with  tax 
problems  as  difficult  as  ours.  Ohio  is  search- 
ing for  new  Income  sourots. 

We  all  know  the  strugglee  of  our  echool 
districts  and  oiu-  munlclp^lities. 

Z  read  the  other  day.  t-anslated  into  mod- 
em English,  the  call  for  the  first  true  Parlia- 
ment  to    meet  In    Kngland— the    very    first 
legislative  seaslon  directly  ancestral  to  our 
own  Oongresa  and  our  o«  n  general  assembly. 
The  King  who  issued  the  caU  was  Sdward  L 
The  time  was  1205 — 004  years  ago. 
The  subject  was  the  Kingdom's  need  for 
money. 

And  King  Edward,  addreeelng  his  Nobles 
and  Oommotu,  said  to  them  of  taxee:  "What 
touches  all.  should  be  approved  by  all." 

In  retrospect.  I  believe  that  each  of  us 
would  now  admit  that  Pennaylranla  would  be 
better  off  today,  our  problems  leee  acute,  if 
we  had  foUowed  the  King's  »w»»t»w  when  our 
pressures  for  new  State  revenues  began  to 
rise  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
But  what  Is  past  cannot  be  undone. 
T  begin  my  term  of  vwicm  today  In  the 
firm  belief  that  we  can  take  our  tax  lasuee 
out  of  the  con'w«ntlon  of  partianshlp — that 
Indeed  we  must  do  so  in  the  narrow  *^]wni*tt 
that  exists  in  our  polltli'^J  structure. 

I  hope  w<e  can  avoid  a  Democratic  tax  pro- 
gram or  a  BepubUcan  t<4X  program;  a  gov- 
ernor's tax  program,  a  liouse  tax  program, 
a  senate  tax  program. 

I  hope  we  can  achieve,  hard  as  it  Is  to  do, 
a  Pennsylvania  tax  proi|ram  that  will  be 
fashioned  on  the  basis  of  what  touchee  all, 
should  be  approved  by  all. 

To  help  us  toward  the  goal,  I  have  ap- 
pointed a  group  of  very  aMe  Pennsylvanlans, 
evenly  divided  between  the  parties,  broadly 
representative  of  management,  labor,  and 
public  service,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  on  tax  policy  for  Pentuylvanla.  Their 
report  should  be  a  guide  which  we  can  all 
finduaefuL 

It  Is  noteworthy,  I  think,  that  every  pereon 
whom  I  asked  to  serve  on  the  tax  poUcy 
committee  agreed  at  once  to  do  eo— Although 
we  aU  know  that  there  la  Uttle  glory  and 
much  abuse  in  store  for  those  who  recom- 
mend taxation,  any  kind  of  taxation. 

I^at  was  another  clue  Xo  me  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  the  pubUe  affairs  of  this 
Bute  where  we  can  have  a  mneh-naeded  era 
of  poutlcal  good  feeling. 


X  think  I  know,  as  well  ■■  anyone,  that 
Penneylranla  poUttee  is  tradlUonaUy  rough 
and  tough,  fleroely  eoexpetltlTe,  materialistic, 
tfog-«at-dog. 

I  know  that  each  party  will — ^humanly  and 
properly  seek  to  win  oourthouses  and  dty 
halls  through  Pennsylvania  this  year. 

I  know  that  next  year,  each  of  us  will  try 
hie  level  best  to  carry  Pennsylvania  for  the 
presidential  nominee  of  his  party. 

X  know  It  Is  healthy  to  have  two  strong 
parties,  weU-matched,  and  to  have  a  lively 
hard-hitting  opposition. 

But  I  am  sure  there  Is  a  point  where  op- 
position becomes  sterility,  where  name-call- 
ing becomes  an  end  and  an  art  In  itself, 
where  the  best  Interests  of  the  conununlty — 
its  vital  needs — are  heedlessly  sacrificed  for 
a  fancied  political  advantage  that  isn't  worth 
two  pins  in  lasting  political  achievement. 

I  wUl  do  my  utmost — ^I  wUl  go  as  far  as 
anyone  In  this  State — to  create  an  atmos- 
phere where  a  program  for  Pennsylvania  can 
be  Judged  and  executed  on  Its  merits,  with- 
out regard  to  which  party  gets  the  credit 
and  without  regard  to  political  and  sectional 
rivalries. 

It  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
Pennsylvania  has  a  crisis  to  meet  and  over- 
come. 

It  would  be  the  honeet  truth  to  say  that 
Pennsylvania  has  a  series  of  economic  prob- 
lems, many  years  In  the  making,  that  can 
bring  tu  a  grave  crisis  in  the  future  if  we 
do  not  learn  to  act  together  and  to  act  now. 
It  would  be  blindness  to  deny  that  many 
trends  in  our  Nation's  economic  life  are  not 
going  in  our  favor.  Pennsylvania  farms, 
Pennsylvania  mines.  Pennsylvania  railroads 
will  never  again  support  the  massive  labor 
force  of  the  years  gone  by.  Pennsylvania 
has  been  preeminently  a  State  of  heavy  in- 
dustry. We  suffered  sharply  in  the  reces- 
sion of  1958.  far  more  than  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  and  we  are  not  yet  out  at  the 
woods.  In  spite  of  the  national  production 
lodexes. 

We  have  had  no  great  Federal  develop- 
ment projects  to  change  and  holsfter  our 
economy. 

Aviation  and  rocketry — the  focus  of  de- 
fense spending — have  little  direct  impact 
upon  Pennsylvania's  industries  and  employ- 
ment. 

The  growth  pattern  of  population  in  the 
country  favors  the  South  and  West.  We 
mtist  not  become  a  region  where  we  export 
our  most  vigorous  and  ambitious  men  and 
women — as  the  Mountain,  South  and  New 
England  have  been  doing  In  this  last 
generation. 

We  already  have  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment, and  they  are  growing — not  con- 
tracting. 

Manufacturing  has  ceased  to  be  the  major 
source  of  employment  in  our  society — and 
Pennsylvania  Is  a  manufacturing  State. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  shift,  nation- 
ally, to  the  service  Industries,  in  which  we 
are  not  predominant. 

AU  of  this  Is  the  dark  side,  put  to  you 
today  not  because  I  am  an  alarmist  but  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  must  know  our  weak- 
neeses  as  weU  as  boost  otir  strengths. 

Pennsylvania's  vital  problems  are  not 
poutlcal. 

They  are  economic. 

We  most  deal  with  the  stubborn  unem- 
ployment that  beeets  us;  we  must  act  to 
aasure  our  future  as  a  prosperous,  produc- 
tive unit  In  the  AnMxlcan  economy,  as  fruit- 
ful and  as  well-rewarded  as  the  beet. 

Our  great  danger — a  fatal  danger — Is  a 
policy  of  drift. 

That  Is  what  this  administration  will  not 
do. 

We  will  have  a  poUcy  of  action — action  not 
by  government  alone,  but  by  Industry,  by 
finance,  by  labor,  by  community  crgasilBa- 
tlon.  BO  that  the  reeouroee  of  Penaaylvanla 
are  mobilize<i  before  It  la  too  late. 


We  have  vast  reeourcee — In  wealth.  In 
skills.  In  enterprise.  In  organisation.  We 
have  great  metropolitan  cities,  great  na- 
tional and  international  buslneee  enterprlsee, 
great  universities,  aa  unsurpassed  labor 
foroe.  ports  on  the  ocean  and  the  Inland 
waterways,  imequalled  Internal  transporta- 
tion, an  early  start  In  atomic  energy  and 
manufacture. 

And  we  have  a  great  tradition  of  success. 

As  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  with  all  the 
strength  God  grants  to  me.  I  wUl  ask  of  the 
people  of  this  State  their  greatest — their 
maximum— effort.  I  will  aA  of  the  FMeral 
Government  its  fxill  support  for  our  en- 
deavors. I  will  ask  of  our  local  govern- 
ments their  full  coojieration.  I  will  ask  of 
business  and  of  labor,  of  community  leader- 
ship everywhere,  an  unstinting  participation 
In  this  work  we  must  do  for  Pennsylvania. 

I  wUl  promise  them,  as  I  promise  you  to- 
day, that  the  Commonwealth  will  meet  every 
obligation  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentlonan's 
remarks  concerning  Governor  Lawrence, 
because  I  feel  that  the  plan  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  is  one  which  leads 
the  way  for  other  cities  not  only  in  that 
section  but  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  pardon  me  saying  that  in 
Connecticut  we  also  have  an  outstand- 
ing exponent  of  urban  renewal  and 
rehabilitation  In  the  pers<Hi  of  Mayor 
Lee,  o(  New  Haven,  who  is  a  worthy  co- 
worker of  Governor  Lawrence  in  this 
vital  field. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  have  just  returned 
from  Harrisburg,  where  I  attended  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
can  say  that  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  from  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  a  close  friend  and  adviser  of 
the  distinguished  Governor  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  associate  myself  with  him 
in  his  remarks  about  our  mutual  frimd 
and  distinguished  American,  David 
Lawrence. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  the  inaugural 
address  of  Governor  Lawrence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNIVERSABT    OP    UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  re- 
serve this  hour  in  this  session  of  the 
greatest  legislative  body  In  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  tribute  and  per- 
mitting my  colleagues  of  the  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  with  me  in 
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this  tribute  to  the  history  and  the  tradi- 
tion and  the  love  for  independence  and 
freedom  of  a  great  nation  and  a  great 
people,  the  Ukraine. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Ukrainian 
under  no  circumstances  is  Russian  in  the 
sense  that  we  use  the  term  loosely  in  this 
country.  That  is  no  aspersion  upon  the 
Russians,  because  the  Russians  are  fine 
people.  There  are  no  bad  people.  Peo- 
ple are  not  bad,  people  are  not  evil,  but 
leaders  and  governments  and  political 
philosophies  can  be.  So  when  we  use  the 
word  "Russian"  in  the  sense  of  aspersion 
we  refer  not  to  the  great  and  the  wonder- 
ful people  of  Russia,  who  have  been  his- 
torically and  traditionally  friends  of  this 
Nation,  and  of  the  American  people — 
we  refer,  then,  not  to  the  Russian  people, 
but  to  this  evil  thing  which  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  bottom-most  pits  of 
Dante's  seventh  hell,  this  athelst-Com- 
mimlst  philosophy  which  has  for  Its 
goal  the  doom  of  the  world. 

The  Ukraine  is  a  people  by  itself.    The 
Ukrainians  have  their  own  language; 
their  own  customs;  their  own  traditions; 
their  own  history.    It  is  through  cen- 
turies of  oppression  that  this  great  na- 
tion and  this  great  people  have  suffered 
and  have  bled  and  have  lost  their  liberty. 
There  are  few  Members  of  this  House 
who  have  not  sprung  from  races  and 
peoples  of  minorities.     In  my  veins,  Mr. 
Speaker,  flows  the  proud  blood  of  Irish 
ancestry.    Need  I  say  more?    That  be- 
ing the  case,  we  know  hardship  and  op- 
pression.    I   come    today    to   take   this 
time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  place  uiJbn  the 
RscoRD  of  this  great  Congress  of  this 
Nation  our  tribute  to  these  people  and 
to  this  nation.     In  the  United  States  of 
America  today  are  dozens  of  thousands 
of  the  descendents  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  American  citizens  of  Ukrainian  an- 
cestry yield  to  American  citizens  of  no 
ancestry  in  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the    United    States    of    America.    The 
casualty  records  of  several  of  our  wars 
prove  in  blood  their  right  to  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  all  and  any  of  us, 
and  they  proudly  so  do.     A  man  can 
have  two  loves — he  can  love  his  wife  and 
he  can  love  his  mother  with  equal  feel- 
ing and  depth.    Two  separate  entitles, 
but  an  equally  great  love.    A  man,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  can  love  this 
great  country  of  ours  as  he  can  and 
does  and  as  we  all  do.  but  if  he  Is  an 
American    he    can    and    should    have 
warmth  in  his  heart,  love  and  affection, 
and  regard  for  the  country — the  mother- 
land— the  fatherland — from  which  his 
ancestry  sprang.    I  use  these  words  to 
certify  those  feelings  for  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  ancestry. 

Historic  Ukraine  Is  the  largest  country 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Ukrainians 
constitute  the  most  numerous  of  all 
ethnic  groups  in  that  region,  more  than 
40  million  in  all.  The  country  is  famous 
for  its  fertility  and  for  its  natural 
wealth;  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
breadbasket  of  Eastern  Europe  and  most 
of  Russia.  Its  hardworking,  sturdy,  and 
stouthearted  inhabitants,  the  solid  core 
of  the  whole  East  European  peasantry, 
have  tilled  their  soil  tirelessly  and  cease- 
lessly, both  for  their  own  well-being  and 
also   for  that   of   their   neighbors,   and 


recently  for  their  cruel  taskmasters  In 
the  Kremlin.  Ironically  the  fact  that 
the  steppe  land  of  Ukraine  is  fertile  and 
extraordinarily  rich  in  natural  resources 
seems  to  have  been  a  prime  cause  of  the 
misery  and  misf ortime  of  the  Ukrainians. 
Its  wealth  and  its  geographically  stra- 
tegic position  have  roused  the  envy  and 
anger  of  its  powerful  neighbors,  and 
have  occasioned  its  conquest  by  alien 
tyrants. 

For  some  300  years  the  Ukraine  has 
been  submerged  in  the  Russian  Conti- 
nent. During  all  that  time  autocratic 
czars  and  cruel  Communists  have  done 
their  worst  to  suppress  and  eradicate 
what  we  in  the  West  regard  as  the  best 
Ukrainian  traits:  their  desire  for  free- 
dom, their  boundless  love  for  their  home- 
land, their  undying;  yearning  for  political 
independence,  and  their  constant  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  their  all  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  national  goal.  Only  once 
in  the  course  of  thi  ee  centuries  have  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  attain  that  goal. 
That  was  in  1918.  When  the  Czar's  op- 
pressive and  stifiing  autocracy  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Russian  Revolution  in 
1917,  and  imperial  Austria's  rulers  could 
no  longer  maintain  their  hegemony  over 
western  Ukraine,  Ukrainian  leaders 
seized  upon  the  occasion  and  proclaimed 
their  national  independence.  That  was 
on  January  22.  41  years  ago,  the  day  on 
which  the  Ukrainian  Republic  came  into 
existence,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
mid -17th  century,  Ukrainians  were  free 
in  their  beloved  homeland. 

That  memorable  and  historic  day  has 
become  a  landmark  in  modem  Ukrainian 
history,  and  remains  as  the  brightest 
spot  in  the  struggle  for  their  national 
independence  and  freedom.  Since  then 
it  has  been  celebrated  annually  as  a  na- 
tional holiday.  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
public created  then  did  not  last  long. 
Surrounded  by  enemies  and  internally 
weak;  also  unable  to  secure  the  indis- 
pensable outside  aid.  its  days  seemed  to 
have  been  numbered.  Early  in  1920 
Communist  Russians  treacherously  at- 
tacked it,  overran  it.  and  then  it  wsis  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
this  day  it  remains  a  province,  a  colony 
one  might  say,  of  the  vast  Soviet  empire, 
and,  of  course,  Ukrainians  are  fated  to 
suffer  under  the  imrelenting  Soviet 
tyranny.  The  whole  country  is  like  a 
large  prison,  a  slave-labor  camp,  com- 
pletely sealed  off  from  the  world  outside. 
All  forms  of  freedom  are  denied  to  them, 
and  they  are  not  even  permitted  to  cele- 
brate their  Independence  Day.  But  the 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ukrain- 
ians who  live  in  the  free  world  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  that  day.  Loyal  and 
patriotic  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent solemnly  observe  this  memorable 
anniversary  in  their  worthy  effort  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  an  independent  and 
free  Ukraine.  I  am  glad  to  join  them  in 
this  solemn  celebration,  on  the  41st  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  and  following  mine 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobtlansky,  professor  of  George- 
town University  and  chairman  of   the 


Ukrainian      Congress      Committee      of 
America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Preston).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 
voicz   or    AicniCA    blundebs   oh   trk   moh- 

KUSSIAN   NATIONS   IN    U.8.BJt. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  the  House  Foreigm  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Or- 
ganization and  Foreign  Operations  insti- 
tuted hearings  on  the  recent  cutbacks 
in  Voice  of  America  programs  beamed  to 
a  number  of  major  non-Russian  nations 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  Under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  the  Honorable  Wayne  Hats. 
of  Ohio,  the  committee  heard  testimonies 
submitted  by  USIA  officials  and  by  lead- 
ers of  various  national  organizations  in 
this  country.  It  is  expected  that  these 
important  hearings  will  be  resumed  soon. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  enslaved 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
our  national  security  and  to  our  position 
in  the  unending  cold  war  Is  yet  to  be 
generally  appreciated  in  this  country. 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Ukraine,  Tur- 
kestan, and  several  other  captive  nations 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  natural  allies  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  to  this  country. 
Indeed.  In  the  aftermath  of  Mikoyan's 
divide-and-conquer  tactics,  our  concern 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  aspira- 
tions and  needs  of  these  captive  coun- 
tries submerged  behind  the  thin  legal 
facade  called  the  Soviet  Union. 

Instead  of  showing  greater  concern  for 
these  enslaved  non-Russian  peoples,  the 
Voice  of  America  has  decided  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  our  programs  to  them. 
This  action  is  being  taken  despite  USIA's 
own  admission  that  our  broadcasts  to 
these  peoples  are  being  heavily  jammed 
by  imperialist  Moscow.  This  in  itself 
should  give  us  cause  for  wonderment. 

One  of  the  testimonies  heard  by  the 
Hays  committee  was  that  given  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  who  is  the  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  and  also 
professor  of  economics  at  Georgetown 
University.  Dr.  Dobriansky 's  testimony 
treats  of  many  essential  aspects  of  this 
problem.  For  the  benefit  of  our  Mem- 
bers who  are  vitally  interested  In  the 
conduct  of  our  information  services,  I 
ask  that  this  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Stattment  of  Dh.  Lev  E.  Dobxianskt,  Pbo- 
Rssos  OF  GxoKcrrowN  UNiynsmr  and 
Chaikman    of   thx    Ukkainian    Conckzss 

COMMITTTE  OP  AMRICA,  ON  THE  VOICS  OP 
Amebica,  Befobx  the  SUBCOMUITTES  ON 
State  Depabtment  Organization  and  Fob- 
EiGN  Operations.  House  Committez  on 
Fobeicn  Affairs,  Monday,  Octobzb  6.  1958 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  am  most  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  some  current  changes 
undertaken  by  our  United  States  Information 
Agency  In  Its  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  very  outset  I 
wish  to  state  that  It  Is  not  my  Intention  at 
all  to  Indulge  In  wild  accusations  or  indict- 
ments against  the  USIA  and  its  operations. 
In  fact,  the  record  of  our  activities  wUl  show 
that  over  the  years  we  have  foUowed  closely 
the  operations  of  the  USIA  and  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  Agency  In  Its  needs 
for  expansion  and  Improvement.  On  occa- 
sions we  have  criticized  It,  but  always  with 
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oonstructlTe  Intent.  Our  eritlelBins  bave 
never  entailed  the  aoeuBfctlon  that  tlie  Voice 
of  America  or  the  XTSIA  Je  riddled  with  SAb- 
otaglng  CommunletB  and  rabrersivee;  nor 
do  they  DOW.  This  thought  la.  In  a  aenMu 
paaae  and  rather  superficial  at  this  time. 

Some  measiire  of  Bober  thought  wm  show 
that  far  more  Important  and  more  critical 
at  this  time  Is  the  Agency's  decision  to  elimi- 
nate the  Uibek   language  program  and  to 
curtail  the  Baltic,  UkralnUn.  Georgian,  and 
perhaps  even  aome  other  non -Russian  lan- 
guage programs  beamed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
ThU  decision  cannot  be  aald  to  rest  solely 
on  an  allegedly  technical  argument  of  trans- 
mitter Bhortage.     Instead.  It  clearly  reflects 
certain  policy  dlrectlona  for  the  VOA  which 
are  lll-advlaed.  dangerous,  and  a  bit  absurd. 
We  do  not  at  all  believe  that  the  decision  ar- 
rived at  by  Ifr.  George  V.  Allen,  the  Director 
of  USIA.   and   also   by  the  Department  of 
State  Is  the  result.  In  any  degree,   of  any 
subversive  Communist  or  pro-Russian  Influ- 
ence operating  within   these  areas.     Never- 
theless we  are  convinced  that  this  decision 
Is  the  product  of  Ignorance  and  intellectual 
Incompetence  as  regards  the  nature  of  our 
mortal  enemy,  the  aspirations  and  require- 
ments  of    the   captive   nations   both   within 
and  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  regards 
the  modes  of  effective  appMl  to  the  sub- 
jugated non-Russian  peoples  In  the  UJB.8Jt. 
After  all,  to  any  Informed  person  the  broad 
non -Russian  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  the  solar  i^ezls  of  the  Rttalan  Commu- 
nist Bmplre.     Its  sons  and  daughters  make 
up  about  60  percent  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  U.S3.R.     In  over  three  decades  of  Rus- 
sian Communist  domination,  the  non-Rus- 
sian colonies  Within  the  U.8.8Jt.  oonststently 
and   steadfasUy   resisted    Russian   imperial 
power  and  nUe.     Prom  these  facts  alone  It 
should   be  obvious   that.   In   terms  of   U.8. 
security  Interests,  the  nori-Russlan  nations 
in  the  U.8.6JI.  constltuto  a  high  priority 
target  for  U.S.  Information  and  propaganda. 
A  broadened  and  skillful  aim  at  this  vital 
target  would  succeasfUUy  turn  the  tables  on 
spurious    Russian    ptt^Mgantfa    concerning 
colonialism,  nationalism,  hnd  Independence 
In  Asia  and  Africa.     Unfortunately,  this  Is 
not  evident  to  ICr.   Allen   and   USIA. 

This  committee  should  be  properly  In- 
formed  of  the  background  to  the  decision 
taken  by  USIA.  I  myself  became  Involved 
In  this  from  the  very  start  and  several  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  Congress  openly  ex- 
pcMMd  their  grave  concern  over  these  de- 
velopments as  they  becune  Increasingly 
clearer  In  Intent  and  purpoce. 

The  first  indication  of  Eioves  along  these 
lines  was  given  In  an  article  written  by  Earl 
H.  Voss  In  the  Simday  Stir  of  January  19. 
The  article  Indicated  that  thought  was  be- 
ing given  to  the  elimination  of  the  Ucbek 
broadcast  and  also  to  the  posslbUlty  of 
Imitating  BBC  In  having  only  the  RussUn 
language  broadcasts  beam<4  to  the  UJ3.8Jt. 
The  Utter  Implies,  of  course,  the  abolition 
of  the  other  non-Russian  language  broad- 
casts, such  as  the  Lithuiinlan.  Ukrainian, 
etc.  In  a  letter,  dated  J^uiuary  23.  I  ad- 
dreesed  myself  to  Mr.  Allec  for  confirmation 
of  thU.  In  his  reply  of  February  4.  Ambas- 
sador Allen  stated  that  a  study  was  being 
made  along  these  lines.  I  had  no  doubt  m 
my  mind  that  papers  were  being  submitted, 
urging  these  steps. 

A  week  later  It  was  my  privilege  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  the  USIA  director 
In  his  office.  Among  other  things.  I  stated 
then  that  close  obeervMs  of  this  situation 
had  the  feeling  that  such  proposals  to  con- 
tract the  VOA  In  theee  and.  later,  other 
areas  of  the  Communist  etapUv  are  tied  up 
with  a  move  to  be  soft  tomard  the  Russians 
In  preparation  for  a  sunmlt  conference. 
I>et  us  recaU  that  this  was  the  period  of  an- 
other large-scale  push  for  a  summit  confer- 
ence executed  by  Bulganln  and  Khrushchev 
In  their  Intercontinental  missive  warfare  and 


abetted  here  by  ^e  irregular  activities  of  the 
deceitfully  smiling  Soviet  Ambfwsador. 
This  push  was  strongly  faemtated  by  the 
usual  naive  foroes  of  appeasement  here. 

Hie  developments  covering  VOA  cannot 
be  understood  in  void  of  this  empirical  con- 
text. In  o\ir  discussion  of  over  1  hour  Mr. 
AUen  didn't  even  allude  to  any  problem  of 
transmitter  shortage  that  would  compel  the 
curtailment  of  the  non-Russian  language 
programs.  Instead,  he  am>eared  to  be  most 
concerned  about  the  unfavored  prospect  of 
"spllnterlzlng'' — as  he  put  It — the  Soviet 
Union.  Drawing  on  his  own  observations  In 
Tugoslarla  and  IndU,  Mr.  Allen  Indicated  to 
me  that  pre8ent-<lay  political  movements,  as 
in  Western  Europe,  for  InsUince,  are  toward 
larger  political  entitles  rather  than  toward 
smaller  national  states.  Moreover,  through 
cultural  exchanges  and  similar  arrange- 
ments, which  Invariably  devolve  to  the  bene- 
fit of  Moecow,  the  USIA  director  felt  that 
we  could  make  solid  strides  toward  peace 
with  the  U.8.SJt.  It  Is  Interesting  that  his 
testimony  divulged  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian KuznetzoT  was  allowed  to  survey  our 
VOA  apparatus  which  many  Americans  have 
regarded  as  our  psychological  weapon  against 
Moecow. 

Now,  I  realise  that  this  Is  oral  evidence 
which  may  b«  denied  or  sharply  qualified  by 
Mr.  AUen.  It  would  be  jn-ofl table  to  hear  his 
▼lews  on  these  points  publicly.  However,  it 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  his  vlevrs  as 
expressed  to  me  bear  close  plausible  relatlon- 
ahlp  to  the  changes  under  examination.  It 
was  quite  clear  to  me  then,  and  Is  so  now. 
that  Mr.  Allen  doesn't  understand  the  major 
problems  of  the  Soviet  Union  or,  more  accu- 
rately, those  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Federative 
Socialist  Republic  in  Its  domination  over  the 
captive  non -Russian  nations  within  the 
UB.8Jt.  As  shown  by  his  communications, 
for  example,  theee  nations  are  merely 
"mmorlty  groups"  with  "minority  Un- 
guages,"  as  though  they  were  counterparts 
to  minority  groups  we  have  here.  If  the 
bUnket  of  U.S.S.R.  were  legallstlcaUy  thrown 
over  Poland  and  It  became  a  repubUc  like 
Lithuania  or  Ukraine,  then,  according  to  his 
lights,  the  Polish  nation  would  become  an- 
other "mlnc»ity  group." 

These  polnte.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  crucial  to 
the  issue  at  hand.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
VOA  depends  on  the  content  and  direction  of 
Ita  programs  and  only  secondarUy  on  the 
quality  and  quanUty  of  its  technical  Instni- 
menU.  My  comments  to  Mr.  Allen  about  the 
Usbek  program  and  our  pltlfiU  shovrlng 
generally  In  relation  to  the  17  million  Tur- 
kestanl  in  central  Asia  received  an  Important 
assUt  later  from  an  arUde  written  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  In  the  New  Tork  Times  Issue  ot 
March  1.  I  should  like  to  submit  this  article 
on  "Moecow's  Huge  Colonialist  Hoax"  for  the 
record. 

Several  weeks  Uter,  as  our  original  bub- 
plclons  on  the  correlation  between  the  sum- 
mit push  and  the  proposed  changes  became 
more  firmly  grounded,  initiative  wa^  taken 
to  submit  a  memorandum  on  the  subject. 
A  number  of  American  organizations  which 
foUow  such  matters  with  close  attentlveness 
prepared  a  memorandum  on  "The  Prospect 
of  Another  Simunit  Conference."  In  their 
behalf,  at  the  end  of  AprU,  Senators  H.  Alkx- 
andkb  Smith  and  Pattl  H.  DoirGi.A8  and  also 
Congressmen  Waltssi  Judo  and  Michazi.  A. 
FziGHAN  Jointly  presented  this  memorandum 
to  Secretary  ol  State  Dulles.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  its  contents  Secretary  Dulles  ex- 
inreBsed  his  wholehearted  agreement  vrlth  the 
views  and  recommendations  set  forth  In  the 
memorandum.  Significantly  enough,  point 
4  in  the  memorandum  calls  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  non-Russian  language 
broadcasU  to  the  UJS.SJI.  It  U  Uttle  won- 
der, then,  that  Senator  DonoLAS  was  later 
aroused  to  say:  "It  Is  *  *  •  shocking  to 
leam  that  the  Voice  of  America  is  now  en- 
gaged In  a  series  of  actions  which  do  violence 


to  one  of  the  major  proposals  with  which 
Secretary  Dulles  expressed  his  agreement." 
Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  submit  also  for 
the  record  the  excellent  statement  made  by 
Senator  Dottoijui  on  this  vital  Issue  and  the 
memorandum  refei-red  to  above. 

Against  this  background  to  the  transmitter 
shortage  pretext  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
several  non -Russian  language  broadcasts  to 
the  VSSJR..  I  wish  to  add  theee  remarks 
concerning  content  effectiveness  of  the  VOA 
The  reason  why  we  lag  far  behind  Moecow  in 
elfecUve    propaganda    appeal    and    commit 
some  Inexcusable  blunders  Is  explained  In 
basic  terms  from  a  significant  passage  in  one 
of  Vice  President  Nixok's  Utest  addresses. 
Speaking    to    the    Harvard    Business    School 
Association.  Mr.  Nixon  stated  in  effect  that 
the  way  to  combat  Russian  Communist  Im- 
periallBm  and  colonialism  is  to  revitalize  the 
American    Revolution.     He    urged    that    we 
should   be   standing   for.    not   against,   the 
nationalist  movements  In  foreign  ooiintrles 
As  he  put  it,  "It  is  ironic  in  the  extreme  that 
the  United  SUtes  sboiUd  ever  be  cast  In  the 
role  of  opposing  legitimate  nationalist  move- 
ments.    Many  of  the  Ideas  which  motivate 
today's  nationalists  stem  from  AiT<»i-if^.T^  i^j,. 
tory  and  have  been  taught  In  American  uni- 
versities at  home  and  abroad  *  *  *.    We 
rather  than  the  Soviet  Union,  should  be  the' 
natural  champion  of  legitimate  nationalist 
movemenU."     How    true    this   la.    especiaUy 
among  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  both 
within  and  outside  the  U.S3.R.    Yet  how 
thoroughly  n^ated  this  American  view  Is  by 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Voice  today. 

To  a  marked  degree  the  decision  made  by 
the  USIA  works  to  Moscow's  advantage.    Due 
to  ignorance  and  the  lack  of  that  American 
revolutionary   dedication    which   Mr.   Nixon 
has  in  mind  it  can  only  do  serious  damage 
to  United  States  and  free  world  interests. 
The  steps  now  being  taken  by  USIA  will 
actually  work  In  behalf  of  Mr.  KhmshcheVs 
alms  as  conveyed  to  Mr.  Adlal  Stevenson  on 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.     "Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  saying."  Stevenson  reports, 
"that  whatever  goes  on  In  the  Communist 
world  is  a  family  affair  and  doesnt  concern 
outsiders,  that  Soviet  oppression  of  the  up- 
rising in  Hungary  in   IBM  was   not  inter- 
ference, and  that  Soviet  pressure  on  Tugo- 
slavla  to  conform  to  Moscow  is  not  a  case 
of    meddUng    in    another    covmtry's    affairs. 
But  Khrushchev  also  made  It  clear  that  what 
went  on  in  the  free  world  Is  a  proper  concern 
of    the    Soviet   Union."  (The   Evening   Star. 
Washington.  D.C..  Aug.  27.  1958.)     Whether 
USIA  is  aware  of  it  or  not.  its  actions  on 
the  non-Russian  language  broadcasts  will  be 
serving  these  alms.    These  are  the  same  alms 
that  Khrushchev  hBs  endeavored  to  realize 
through  a  summit  meeting.    By  its  present 
shortsighted  policy  in  the  Voice,  the  USIA 
is  helping  him  to  .achieve  this  in  some  degree. 
In  dlBniKslng  this  issue  It  must  be  em- 
phasized  that  this   had   absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  official  talk  and  programing  lead- 
ing  to  premature  revolt  and   the  like.    It 
has  to  do  with  policy  wisdom  and  propaganda 
efficacy.    The  Voice  is  not  only  a  technical 
instrument  for  the  transmission  of  factual 
information.     It    Is    also — or    should    be — a 
psychological  weapon  employed  for  the  prime 
purpose  of  infiuendng  minds  and  hearts  to 
the  Justice   and  political   Integrity   and   in- 
tentions of  our  side  in  the  global  struggle. 
Anyone  listening  to  Mr.  Allen  and  his  asso- 
ciates explain  the  purposes  of  the  Voice  leaves 
with  the  distinct  Impression  that  the  Voice 
is  simply  an  innocuous  medium  set  up  to 
inform   the  rest  of  the  world  about   what 
Amo-icans  are  doing  in  their  everyday  exist- 
ence and  living.    They  Just  dont  seem  to 
evince  a  propaganda  acumen  aimed  at  jwo- 
gresslvely  weakening  the  enemy  by  caref  uUy 
designed  programs  and   words.    In   a  real 
sense,  the  enemy  isn't  even  looked  upon  as 
one.     There  isnt  that  ardor  or  fervor  in  the 
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Agency  that  qualiflM  the  leadership  to  un- 
dertake thoM  thing!  Implied  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent NnoK.  The  revolutionary  spirit  la 
lacking  and  the  goal  of  defeating  the  enemy 
by  word  and  thought  la  virtually  nonexistent. 
Now  let's  look  at  the  Issue.  It  was  recently 
decided  by  USIA  and,  I  feel  sure,  also  by  ele- 
ments in  the  Department  of  State  tbat  cer- 
tain changes  In  connection  with  VOA 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union  take  place  at 
the  beginning  of  October.  The  changes  are 
(1)  the  elimination  of  the  regular  15-mlnute 
daily  program  in  the  Moslem  Uzbek  lan- 
guage beamed  from  Munich  to  central  Asia, 
(3)  the  reduction  of  1  hour  each  in  the 
dally  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  Estonian,  and 
Ukrainian  programs,  and  (3)  an  increase  in 
English -language  programs  beamed  to  the 
UB.SJl.  as  well  as  a  half-hour  increase  In 
the  Russian  language  program. 

These  changes  will  have  some  unfavorable 
bearing  on  U.S.  relations  with  the  Moslemlc 
peoples,  not  only  in  the  U.S.S.R.  but  also 
with  those  knowledgeable  Moslems  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  Ova  relations, 
such  as  they  are,  with  the  other  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  UJ3.S.R.  will  likewise  be  ad- 
versely affected.  These  changes,  which  we 
beMeve  the  Secretary  of  State  is  unaware  of, 
lack  adequate  Justification.  In  fact,  they 
possess  all  the  earmarks  of  the  first  step  in 
a  policy  of  psychological  disengagement  with 
regard  to  the  entire  Russian  Communist 
Empire.  Today,  these  areas;  and  with  this 
success,  tomorrow  the  external  satellites 
In  central  Europe.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
announcement  of  these  changes  was  timed 
irtunedlately  after  Congress  made  Its  appro- 
priations to  USIA. 

Now  what  are,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  the 
reasons  for  these  changes?  Concerning  (1) 
the  Uzbek  program,  they  are  allegedly  (a) 
to  maximize  our  use  of  available  trans- 
mitters, (b)  insufllclent  evidence  as  to 
whether  this  program  was  being  heard  to 
an  appreciable  extent,  and  (c)  a  scarcity 
of  available  funds,  or  transmitters  or  of 
qualified  personnel.  On  close  examination 
these  reasons  for  eliminating  the  Uzbek  pro- 
gram are  weak,  to  say  the  least.  This  change 
is  further  evidence  of  our  gross  ineptitude  in 
the  propaganda  field.  The  height  of  this 
ineptitude  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  while 
Moscow  today  is  building  tremendous  radio 
facilities  in  Tashkent  to  Influence  the  free 
Moslem  world  to  Its  ways  of  thinking,  we 
propose  to  abolish  the  only  meager  program 
in  VOA  aimed  at  the  unfree  Moslems  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.  The  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
July  33  on  "Khrushchev  and  the  Moslems." 
which  I  should  like  to  include  In  the  record 
of  these  hearings.  Indicates  further  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  change.  Instead  of  display- 
ing greater  interest  in  the  enslaved  brethren 
of  the  free  Moslem  world,  by  this  step  we 
propose  to  Ignore  them. 

What  a  sad  contrast  this  is  to  the  spirit 
that  inspired  the  message  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  on  June  29,  1951,  when 
VOA  broadcasts  to  the  Turkestani,  Volga- 
Tatars,  and  the  Moslem  Azerbaijani  were 
commenced.    He  declared: 

"I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Moslem  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  some  while  now 
the  Voice  of  America  has  been  bringing  its 
message  of  truth  and  liberty  to  the  people 
of  the  free  world  including  the  Islamic  peo- 
ples of  Asia  and  Africa.  Today  we  are  proud 
to  broadcast  to  the  Tatar,  the  Azerbaijani 
and  the  Turkestani  peoples  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
who  for  more  than  three  decades  have  been 
denied  access  to  the  truth  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

"We  Americans  admire  the  brave  manner 
In  which  all  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
including  the  Tatars,  the  Azerbaijanis,  and 
the  Turkestanls  are  striving  to  maintain 
their  religions,  their  traditions,  their  own 
way  of  life,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  to  replace  religion  with  god- 


lessness.  to  replace  the  glorious  histories  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
false  folklore  of  Stalinism. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
friendly  regard  for  the  Moslem  peoples  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  proud  history  of  the  Ta- 
tars of  the  Volga  who  have  maintained  their 
ancient  culture  and  traditions  despite  all 
obstacles;  the  brave  Azerbaijanis  and  other 
mountain  people  of  the  Caucasus  whose 
centuries-old  struggle  for  their  human 
rights  have  provided  some  of  history's  most 
glorious  pages;  the  people  of  Turkestan 
whose  ancient  cities  of  Bokhara,  Samarkand, 
Merv  and  Tashkent  represent  monuments  of 
a  lofty  culture;  those,  like  the  other  God- 
fearing peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  re- 
garded by  us  Americans  as  stanch  pillars 
against  atheistic,  materialistic   tyranny. 

"The  Voice  of  America  will  henceforth 
bring  you  in  your  own  language  the  truth 
which  the  Communists  fear  and  try  to  keep 
from  you.  We  shall  tell  you  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  free  world  and  particularly  in 
those  regions  of  the  free  world  linked  with 
you  by  religion,  tradition,  and  culture.  We 
shall  keep  you  Informed  of  the  aggressive 
actions  of  those  disturbing  the  world  peace. 
We  shall  tell  you  how  free  men  are  standing 
firm  against  the  further  spread  of  despotism. 

"As  I  said  last  month  to  the  people  of 
Georgia,  the  goal  of  the  American  people 
and  their  Government  is  a  peaceful  world 
where  all  men  can  live  and  work  freely  and 
happily,  without  want  or  fear  and  with  the 
right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  This 
is  our  vision  of  the  future;  we  invite  you 
to  share  it. 

"I  extend  to  you  Moslems  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  name  of  the  American  people, 
our  sincere,  friendly  greetings." 

On  the  basis  of  known  facts,  I  would  add 
to  this  splendid  message  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism which  the  various  Moslem  nations 
and  peoples  in  the  Russian  Communist  em- 
pire share  with  their  brethren  in  the  free 
world.  This  nationalistic  force,  which  we 
are  not  tapping  at  all,  is  even  more  Impor- 
tant than  their  common  religion. 

Thus,  In  terms  of  political  rationality  and 
advantage,  it  Is  evident  that  if  transmitters 
are  to  be  usefully  maximized  they  certainly 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  Moslems  in 
central  Asia.  There  is  considerably  more  evi- 
dence demonstrating  Txirkestanian  opi>osl- 
tion  to  Russian  communism  and  its  im- 
perialist colonialism  over  the  past  40  years 
than  can  be  shown  in  favor  of  the  Russians, 
against  their  own  Moscow  regime  to  whom 
we  devote  a  disproportionate  amount  of  VOA 
time  and  facilities.  By  political  analysis  the 
35  million  Moslems  In  the  UfUSH.  have  a 
higher  target  priority  over  most  of  the  areas 
in  the  free  world  to  which  we  beam  VOA 
broadcasts.  Second,  the  reason  of  "insufll- 
clent evidence"  on  the  reception  of  this  pro- 
gram raises  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of 
evidence  USIA  is  seeking  on  the  basis  of  an 
admittedly  puny  operation  directed  at  these 
people?  And  a  third,  Mr.  Allen  relies  heavily 
on  lack  of  resources;  thus  no  effective  pro- 
gram. Clearly,  If  he  understood  this  problem, 
he  would  recognize  that  the  cause-and-effect 
sequence  is  really  the  other  way  around  : 
This  is  a  vitally  Important  target  area;  thus 
we  must  have  an  effective  program:  there- 
fore, resources  must  be  made  available  to  It, 
even  at  the  cost  of  less  Important  areas.  The 
resources,  both  human  and  physical  could 
be  made  available  if  we  were  at  all  serious 
about  this  particular  operation. 

Let  us  look  now  at  USIA's  reasons  for  cut- 
ting down  the  Baltic  and  Ukrainian  language 
programs.  It  contends  (a)  that  such  reduc- 
tions will  permit  a  more  concentrated  use  of 
transmitters  In  order  to  overcome  the  heavy 
Jamming  of  these  programs  and  (b)  that 
"the  concentration  of  transmitters  on  par- 
ticular programs  necessarily^  decreases  the 
number  of  programs  which  these  transmit- 
ters can  carry."    The  extra  time,  however— 


again  according  to  Mr.  Allen — will  be  de« 
voted  to  English-Russian  language  program* 
beamed  to  the  U.8.Slt.  and.  by  way  of  a 
half-hour  Increase,  to  the  Russian -language 
program,  both  of  which,  quite  significantly, 
are  not  subjected  by  Moscow  to  such  heavy 
Jamming.  As  in  the  preceding  case,  these 
reductions  are  equally  unjustified  and  un- 
wise for  our  interests. 

At  this  Juncture  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
the  committee's  attention  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  the  stand  taken  by  USIA  on 
the  matter  of  Russian  language  broadcasts. 
In  correspondence  with  our  legislators  who 
inquired  into  this.  USIA  officials  expUclty 
state  that  the  time  taken  from  the  curtailed 
non-Russian  language  broadcasts  will  be 
given  to  Increase  Russian  language  broad- 
casts; that,  as  one  puts  It.  "Under  the  new 
plan,  programs  originated  in  Russian  will 
be  Increased  by  one-half  hour."  Yet.  when 
this  matter  was  raised  during  Mr.  Allen's 
testimony,  he  and  his  aids  bent  forward 
to  stress  that  the  Russian  programs  will  be 
reduced.  Could  it  be  that  the  new  plan 
has  suddenly  been  altered  or  are  different 
things  said  in  different  places?  This  point 
deserves  some  clarification. 

Now.  another  point  which  should  be  of 
keen  Interest  to  any  leglalator  voting  on 
USIA  appropriations  is  "Why  does  Moscow 
Jam  these  particular  non-Russian  broadcasts 
most  heavily,  whereas  our  English  and  Rtu- 
slan  language  broadcasts  are  less  or  not 
Jammed  at  all?"  One  can  only  reasonably 
infer  that  Moscow  fears  these  latter  broad- 
casts less.  This  striking  fact  of  dispropor- 
tionate Jamming,  supported  by  Mr.  Allen's 
own  written  admissions,  is  Indeed  a  sound 
point  of  departure  for  an  inquiry  into  these 
cases  and  also  the  relative  contents  or  sen- 
sitive aspects  of  these  programs.  Common- 
sense  would  dictate  steps  of  concentration 
and  expansion  of  the  non-Russian  broad- 
casts because  of  the  excessive  Jamming. 
Otir  authorities  prefer  not  to  follow  such 
dictates.  Instead,  on  the  flimsy  pretext  of 
transmitter  shortage,  they  have  decided  to 
reduce  these  sensitive  programs  and,  of  all 
things,  allocate  the  extra  time  to  the  far 
less  sensitive  English  and  Russian  language 
broadcasts.  In  the  case  of  the  Ukrainian 
broadcast,  this  is  being  done  at  the  very 
time  when  radio  Kiev  in  Ukraine  is  ex- 
panding its  facilities  to  reach  the  millions 
of  Ukrainian  background  everywhere  in  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Allen  makes  the  plausible  point  that 
these  changes,  by  virtue  of  transmitter  con- 
centration, will  enable  us  to  overcome  the 
heavy  Jamming.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 
But  It  does  not  In  Itself  justify  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  extra  time  to  the  English  and 
Russian  language  broadcasts.  Indeed,  with 
concentration  of  transmitters  for  the  non- 
Russian  language  broadcasts,  this  time  and 
more  should  be  devoted  to  these  evidently 
more  sensitive  programs.  As  In  the  Moslem 
case  above,  there  is  again  much  more  evi- 
dence to  show  that  we  have  considerably 
more  to  gain  by  concentrating  on  these 
Baltic,  Urkralnlan.  and  other  non -Russian 
broadcasts  to  the  U.S.S.R.  than  on  either  the 
English  or  Russian  language  programs. 
That  is,  unless  our  self-defeating  goal  Is 
eventually  to  Imitate  BBC  and  have  these 
captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.SJi. 
listen,  If  they  will  at  all.  in  the  language  of 
their  captor.  The  changes  now  decided  upon 
are  certainly  in  this  direction,  one  of  psycho- 
logical disengagement.  While  from  Moscow 
Ukrainians  are  told  to  like  the  Russians,  it 
now  appears  that  from  Washington  they  are 
being  told  to  listen  like  Russians.  ("Ukrain- 
ians Are  Told  To  Like  the  Russians,"  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Mar.  14,  1958.)  Mr. 
Chairman,  here,  too,  I  should  like  to  insert 
into  the  record  this  interesting  report  on 
Ukrainians  being  told  to  like  the  Russians 
and  to  curb  their  "bourgeois  nationalism." 
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The  Moond  reason  offered  by  Ur.  Allen  Is 
not  without  e  certain  lofrlcal  flaw.  For  the 
moment  let's  agree  that  transmitter  concen- 
tration neoeeearlly  decreeeas  the  number  of 
programs.  Still,  why  more  thne  and  ptxy- 
grams  for  Russian  and  English  language 
broadcasts?  For,  applying  his  own  formula, 
this  presumably  means  more  programs  on 
fewer  transmitters  per  program.  Or,  are  more 
transmitters  per  more  programs  the  rule  for 
them  and  not  for  the  particular  non-Busslan 
programs?  Here,  too,  one  runs  into  a  prior- 
ity valuation.  Very  simply,  if  It  is  conceded 
that  the  U.SBJI.  has  top  priority  for  our 
broadcasts,  then  why  ean't  more  transmitters 
be  made  available  at  this  time  to  our  broed- 
casto  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of 
leas  sensiUve  programe  to  areas  with  lower 
priority?  This  is  another  sensible  alterna- 
tive and  In  accord  with  the  view  of  every 
legislator  who  believes  "that  the  purpose  of 
this  agency  was  to  combat  the  propaganda 
of  the  Soviet  Union."  (The  CoMaaassioMAi. 
RacoBD,  vol.  104,  pt.  14,  p.  18782.) 

In  Mr.  Allen's  view  the  languages  of  tiie 
Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Bstonians.  Ukrain- 
ians. Turkestanls  are  minority  languages 
of  minority  groups.  Tti'.s,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  fact,  explains  these  un- 
thought  changes.  The  moent  study  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  The  Soviet 
Empire:  Prison  House  of  Nations  and  Raoee. 
and  many  other  studies,  particularly  those 
of  the  Select  House  Conunlttee  To  Investi- 
gate Communist  Aggression,  show  that  the 
non-Russian  nations  hats  striven  desper- 
ately to  preserve  their  disUnctive  languages 
and  other  cultural  IdenLittes  against  the 
Russiflcatlon  programs  of  Moscow.  Iron- 
ically enough,  and  regardless  of  lU  alleged 
reasons,  the  Voice  In  effect  abets  Moccow's 
Russlftcation  program  by  emphasising  com- 
munication in  Russian  ts  tlis  subjugated 
non -Russian  peoples.  This  seems  to  be  the 
best  way  to  alienate  your  natviral  friends 
Jtnd  aid  your  enemy. 

The  recourse  to  expandt^d  English  broad- 
easts  to  the  U.S.S11.  appears  almost  as 
ludicrous  in  terms  of  the  global  psychological 
conflict.  Are  we  perchance  attempting  to 
Anglicise  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain? The  present  movement  in  American 
education  is  to  have  our  people  learn  the 
languages  of  other  peoples  jirlmarlly  In  order 
to  understand  them  better,  to  make  warm 
contact  with  them.  Evidently  the  tendency 
In  the  Voice  is  contrary  t>  this  movement 
and  its  obJecUves.  USIA's  rsntastic  formula 
is:  reduce  the  programs  in  the  language  of 
the  masses,  have  them  listen  more  In  the 
language  of  their  captor,  and  the  relative 
few  who  wish  to  perfect  tlielr  English,  very 
likely  for  political  ends  agrlnst  our  own  in- 
terest, let's  accommodate  them.  too. 

In  conclusion,  then,  to  predicate  theee 
politically  unwise  changee  on  the  technical 
ground  of  transmitter  shortage  is  in  Iteelf 
cause  for  wonderment  coiicemlng  the  ob- 
jectives and  purposes  of  VOA  as  well  as  the 
propaganda  competence  of  Its  managers,  es- 
pecially In  relation  to  the  logically  high 
priority  targets  within  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self. Moreover,  the  manipulations  of  time 
and  facilities  in  favor  of  English  and  Rus- 
slan-langiMge  broadcasts  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  sensitive  non- Russian  broad- 
casts— and  this  despite  the  general  condi- 
tion of  transmitter  shortage— only  serve  to 
Intensify  this  wonderment.  Also,  one  can- 
not but  seriously  question  the  proffered 
technical  argument.  If  the  non-Russian 
areas  in  the  UJBBJt.  are  objectively  reoog- 
nlzsd  to  be  high-prlorlty  ttirgets  e^&ting  in 
the  Immediate  environment  of  the  colonial 
Russian  Commxmlst  enemy,  then  it  would 
r.ppear  that  a  reallocation  of  transmitters  Is 
In  ord«^-«t  this  time  even  at  the  expense  of 
low-priority  areas  in  the  free  world.  In  this 
connection,  one  might  ask  whether  any 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  uee  of  our 
"iloatlng    transmitters"   for    broadcasts    to 


Ukraine,  the  Baltic  area,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Turkestan?  Why  couldnt  these  be  used 
somewhere  near  Turkey  or  Pakistan  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  these  high-prlorlty  tar- 
get areas?  Furthermore,  If  Jamming  Is 
characteristic  of  VOA  broadcasts,  it  m\ist  be 
equally  so  for  Radio  Liberation  broadcasts 
out  of  Munich.  In  considering  Immediate 
alternatives,  has  a  joint  tise  of  Radio  Libera- 
tion transmitters  been  considered  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy,  efficient  concentration, 
and  plain  propaganda  effectiveness?  All 
sorts  of  legalistic  reasons  for  not  considering 
Radio  Liberation  In  this  present  moment  of 
supposed  transmitter  urgency  will  not  do 
in  the  light  of  all  facts  In  the  situation. 

We  strongly  recommend  to  this  committee 
the  following:  (1)  That  every  effort  be 
exerted  to  forestall  the  implementaUon  of 
these  ill-considered  changes  and  that  steps 
be  taken  to  realize  the  proposals  with  which 
Secretary  Dulles  himself  Is  in  accord;  (3) 
that  this  committee  undertake  in  the  near 
future  a  fleld  inspection  of  VOA  trans- 
mitters and  have  along  with  it  an  independ- 
ent radio  engineer  for  pxirposes  of  critical 
assessment  of  the  reasons  given  by  USIA;  (3) 
that  a  review  of  the  policy  and  aims  of  USIA 
and  the  VOA  be  conducted  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  since  this  hasnt  been  done 
for  many  years  now;  and  (4)  that  the  com- 
mittee, preparatory  to  such  a  comprehensive 
review,  examine  sampled  contents  of  VOA 
broadcasts  to  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions both  within  and  outside  the  UJ3JS Jl.  or, 
In  other  words,  to  both  the  "Internal"  and 
"external  satellites"  of  Imperial  Moscow. 
We  have  done  this  for  the  Ukrainian-lan- 
guage broadcasts,  taking  as  a  significant  base 
period  the  anniversary  celebrations  of  Uk- 
rainian Independence  Day  in  January.  Tills 
summary  analysis,  which  I  submit  for  the 
record,  clearly  shows  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  VOA  lacks  psychological  punch  and 
political  effectiveness  when  it  comes  to  sup- 
porting the  forces  of  freedom  in  the  enemy's 
camp. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  colleagues 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^npore  (Mr. 
Prestoh).  Without  objection,  it  is  to 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wars 
always  cause  death  and  destruction, 
leaving  misery  and  destitution  as  their 
Inevitable  and  ugly  legacy.  Sometimes 
they  bring  about  the  overthrow  of 
despotic  and  detested  autocracies,  and 
thus  Inadvertently  set  free  oppressed  and 
subject  peoples.  World  War  I  did  both 
oi.  these:  it  caused  death  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions, but  also,  as  the  result  of  that  war, 
numerous  nationality  groups  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe,  where  they  were 
suffering  imder  alien  rulers  in  their 
homelands,  regained  their  freedcHn.  The 
Ukrainian  independence  was  one  of  the 
happy  bsrproducts  of  that  war. 

Since  mid- 17th  century  the  Ukraine 
had  been  submerged  In  the  Russian  con- 
tinent. During  all  that  time,  for  more 
than  250  years,  the  Russians  had  done 
their  worst  to  suppress  and  eradicate 
Ukrainian  national  feeling  and  all  its 
attendant  traits:  Their  desire  for  free- 
dom, their  boundless  love  for  their  home- 
land, their  undying  yearning  for  poUtical 
Independence,  and  their  readiness  to 
sacrifice  their  all  for  the  attainment  of 
their  national  goal.  But  all  the  efforts 
of  callous  Russian  authorities  were  of  no 
avail,  and  the  Ukrainians  clung  firmly 


ftnd  steadfastly  to  their  fine  ideals.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
when  the  czar's  autocracy  was  over- 
thrown, and  Austria  could  no  longer  hold 
western  Ukraine,  the  Ukrainian  leaders 
seized  upon  the  occasion  and  proclaimed 
their  national  independence.  That  was 
on  January  22.  1918.  the  day  on  which 
the  Ukrainian  Republic  came  Into  being. 

Unfortunately  the  newborn  republic 
was  under  severe  handicaps:  she  was 
frail  and  fragile,  and  no  allies  dose 
enough  and  ready  to  help  her.  The  war- 
torn  country  was  in  ruins,  fertile  Ukraine 
was  a  wasteland.  Most  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  uprooted  from  their  homes, 
and  the  normal  course  of  life  sadly  dis- 
rupted. These  were  terrible  problems 
for  a  new  government  to  face,  but  even 
more  serious  and  ominous,  was  the  Com- 
munist Russian  threat.  Before  the 
Ukrainian  Government  had  the  chance 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  existing 
chaos,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Red  army, 
the  country  was  overrun  early  in  1920. 
and  the  Ukrainian  Republic  ceased  to 
exist.  Then  the  country  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  the  Ukrainians  have  suf- 
fered more  under  the  Soviet  tyranny 
than  under  the  autocratic  czars.  Today 
their  fair  land  is  shut  off  from  the  free 
world,  and  events  there,  like  those  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  moon,  are  not  known 
to  the  world  outside.  We  know  for  cer- 
tain that  under  the  Soviet  system  of 
totalitarian  dictatorship  the  Ukrainians 
are  not  allowed  to  celebrate  their  na- 
tional Independence  day.  That  supreme 
privilege  is  denied  them  }as  their  cruel 
overlords.  But  Ukrainians  of  the  free 
world,  and  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  cele- 
brate that  day  as  the  symbol  of  their 
free  and  independent  spirit.  I  am  glad 
to  Join  them  in  the  celebration  of  this 
holiday,  the  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukraine  is  a  large  country  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  a  crossroad  between  East 
and  West.  For  more  than  300  years 
most  of  it  was  held  by  Russian  czars  and 
today  it  Is  held  in  its  entirety  by  Russian 
Communist  tyrants.  During  all  that 
time  the  Ukrainians,  numbering  more 
than  40  million  unfortunate  but  sturdy 
and  stouthearted  souls,  have  been  held 
down  as  a  subject  nation  by  their  power- 
ful conqueror -masters.  But  even,  in  that 
long  period  of  misfortune  and  misery 
they  have  not  given  up;  their  alien  over- 
lords have  never  succeeded  in  eradicating 
Ukrainian  nationalism.  Throughout 
those  years  they  have  maintained  their 
love  of  freedom,  their  national  ide^, 
and  their  goal  of  political  independence. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
when  they  saw  the  chance  of  realizing 
their  dream,  they  declared  their  natiamal 
independence  on  January  22  of  1918. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ukrainian  Repub« 
lie.  proclaimed  41  years  ago,  was  sur- 
rounded by  envious  and  implacable  en- 
emi».  all  eagerly  waiting  to  crush  it. 
Early  in  1920  the  new  state  was  attacked 
and  overrun  by  Commimlst  Russians, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  submerged  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  they  do  not  en- 
joy many  of  the  elementary  necessities 
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of  a  decent  and  simple  life,  nor  do  they 
have  any  of  the  freedoms  enjoyed  by  free 
men  in  Uie  free  worid.  Himdreds  of 
thousands  of  loyal  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  ancestry,  who  have  be- 
come citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  to- 
day celebrate  the  4 1st  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  I  gladly 
Join  them  in  the  celebration  of  this 
solemn  and  memorable  event. 

Ikir.  CRTiLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
the  Ukraine.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  people 
throughout  the  world,  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  belief  that  freedom  Is  the  right  of 
all  nations.  Those  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  an  Inspiration  to  their 
enslaved  fellow  Ukrainians  and  all 
peoples  who  struggle  for  liberation  from 
tsrranny.  I  salute  the  Ukrainian  people 
In  their  continuing  fight  for  the  right  of 
people  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity — 
free  from  oppression  and  dictatorship. 

B4r.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine — the  41st  in  the  annals  of  that 
captive  nation's  history — is  being  ob- 
served on  January  22.  Unfortunately, 
the  40  million  people  of  the  Ukraine  are 
not  free  to  partake  of  this  event  and  to 
commemorate  It  in  freedom. 

The  Ukraine  was  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries to  become  victim  of  Communist  ag- 
gression when  Soviet  Russia  occupied  It 
in  1920.  destroyed  its  independence  and 
enslaved  its  people.  Since  then  millions 
of  Ukrainians  have  been  starved  to  death, 
especially  during  the  Communist-made 
famine  of  the  1930's.  The  people  of 
Ukraine  have  been  dealt  with  harshly 
and  ruthlessly  throughout  this  long 
nightmare  of  more  than  four  decades. 

Nevertheless,  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  Ukraine  nation  have  not  been 
erased  either  by  time  or  by  Moscow's  de- 
ceitful campaigns  of  smiles  and  co- 
existence. Their  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  future  revival  of  their  people  con- 
tinues to  remain  strong.  They  continue 
to  strive  for  freedom  and  liberation  from 
communism. 

It  remains  for  us  of  the  free  world  to 
help  them  sustain  that  faith  in  Qod  and 
humanity,  in  their  own  inevitable  free- 
dom and  in  their  survival.  Words  of 
encouragement  and  sympathetic  expres- 
sions of  understanding  of  their  plight 
will  mean  a  great  deal  to  these  people  in 
their  hours  of  desperation. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary, 
which  holds  out  a  ray  of  hope  and  sun- 
shine to  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and 
their  kinsmen  in  America,  we  express  our 
solidarity  with  them  in  their  struggle. 
We  pray  that  their  wishes  and  hopes  will 
soon  be  realized  and  their  ancestral 
homeland  will  once  again  be  a  free  and 
Independent  country. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  41 
years  ago  a  band  of  brave  and  patriotic 
Ukrainians  unfurled  the  banner  of  revolt 
against  their  oppressors  and  proclaimed 
the  Ukraine's  independence.  That 
marked  the  revival  of  an  old  cherished 
national  dream.  As  a  result  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  czarlst  autocracy  was 
shattered,  and  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  largest  non-Rtisslan  ethnic  element 
in  Russia's  loosely  held  polyglot  empire 


should  be  among  the  first  to  assert  its 
freedom  and  proclaim  its  national  polit- 
ical Independence.  But  wartime  events. 
over  which  the  Ukrainians  had  no  con- 
trol, and  unforeseen  sweeping  postwar 
International  convulsions  which  quickly 
succeeded  one  another,  proved  too  costly 
and  disastrous  to  the  newly  proclaimed 
Independent  state.  Against  formidable 
odds,  the  Independent  Ukraine  could  not 
hold  out  for  long;  she  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  the  Red  army  in  November 
of  1920,  and  thus  bring  to  a  close  a  short 
but  brilliant  chapter  in  her  history. 

Today,  the  Ukraine  is  the  second 
largest  Socialist  Republic  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  second  only  in  size  and  in  popu- 
lation, and  also  in  importance,  to  the 
Russian  Socialist  Republic.  Some  40- 
odd  million  Ukrainians  constitute  about 
a  fifth  of  the  Soviet  Union's  total  popu- 
lation. The  Ukraine  has  always  been 
one  of  tlie  most  fertile  grain-producing 
areas  in  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  Soviet  Union  is  dependent  to  a 
great  extent  for  its  grain  supply  and  for 
a  large  variety  of  other  foodstuffs  on  the 
Ukraine.  Without  the  food  produced  by 
the  hard-working  Ukrainians  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  probably  be  on 
the  verge  of  famine.  And  its  mines  and 
factories  produce  essential  Industrial 
products. 

It  Is  truly  tragic  that  so  many  millions 
of  Ukrainians,  constituting  such  an  im- 
portant segment  of  the  European  Com- 
munity, and  possessing  distinct  national 
characteristics,  do  not  enjoy  today  any 
of  the  elemental  privileges  and  amenities 
of  life  which  are  considered,  in  free  so- 
cieties in  the  West,  as  the  birthright  of 
all  human  beings.  If  the  Ukrainians 
were  allowed  some  freedom,  and  if  they 
were  in  a  position  to  realize  part  of  their 
national  aspirations,  they  would  have  es- 
tablished a  democratic  government  based 
upon  those  freedoms  necessary  for  their 
full  cultural.  Intellectual,  and  spiritual 
development.  Unfortunately,  however, 
such  has  not  been  their  lot.  For  almost 
four  decades  conditions  have  not  been 
normal  in  the  Ukraine,  and  the  people 
there  have  been  fated  to  suffer  under  the 
detested  Communist  tyranny. 

For  long  periods  In  their  modem  his- 
tory the  unhappy  Ukrainians  have  lived 
under  condlUons  not  at  all  suited  to  the 
wholesome  development  of  their  political. 
Intellectual,  social,  and  economic  life. 
The  geography  of  their  country  and 
modern  international  politics  have  large- 
ly determined  the  course  of  their  history, 
situated  between  Important  centers  of 

power — between  Europe  and  Eurasia 

the  Ukrainians  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  an  Independent  national 
existence.  Though  older  than  the  state 
of  modern  Russia,  they  long  ago  came 
vmder  the  control  of  Moscow.  Until  the 
rise  of  the  Russian  Communist  regime 
the  Ukrainians  made  the  best  of  a  k>ad 
situation  and  managed  to  get  along  with 
the  Russians.  Since  the  advent  of  com- 
munism, however,  tragedy  has  been 
their  lot. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  and  it  Is  sad  to 
think,  that  more  than  40  million  patri- 
otic and  sturdy  Ukrainians  have  had  to 
put  up  with  such  an  oppressive  govern- 
ment for  nearly  40  years.    For  almost 


four  decades  Communists  have  ruled  the 
Ukraine  with  an  iron  hand.  They  have 
turned  that  fair  land  into  one  large 
prison  house.  Since  1920  there  has  not 
been  any  semblance  of  freedom  of  any 
kind  in  the  country.  The  barbarians  of 
the  Kremlin  have  seen  to  It  that  there 
be  no  such  western  trappings  In  the 
Ukraine. 

In  such  total  darkness  and  depression, 
in  total  misery  and  endless  suffering, 
there  is  one  Indestructible,  ineradicable 
element  of  encouragement.  That  is  the 
Ukrainian's  innate  and  inborn  desire  for 
freedom  and  independence,  his  un- 
quenchable yearning  for  liberty.  For- 
tunately neither  the  tjrrants  of  Moscow, 
nor  their  minions  in  the  Ukraine,  can 
extinguish  this  spirit  of  freedom  and  of 
independence  which  all  liberty-loving 
Ukrainians  claim  as  their  birthright.  As 
long  as  that  noble  spirit  is  kept  alive,  as 
long  as  the  Ideal  of  national  freedom  Is 
cherished  by  the  Ukrainians,  no  dicta- 
torship or  tyranny  can  rob  the  Ukrain- 
ians of  their  real  Independence — the 
independence  of  their  souls  and  hearts. 
As  long  as  they  possess  this  spirit,  they 
will  never  give  up  their  resistance  to  the 
Red  tyrants. 

I  am  indeed  glad  to  Join  In  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  41st  Independence  Day  of  the 
Ukraine.  I  ardently  hope  that  your 
wishes  and  desires  will  come  true,  that 
the  oppressed  Ukraine  will  regain  her 
Independence,  and  that  once  more  the 
unfortunate  Ukrainians  will  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  freedom  in  their  t>eloved  and 
beautiful  homeland. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  ob- 
seiTlng  the  41st  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence,  we  should  also  pay  tribute 
to  the  Ukrainian  people  for  the  constant 
fight  which  they  have  continued  for 
centuries  to  bring  about  an  independent 
self-government.  The  year  1917  brought 
great  tidings  and  Joy  to  millions  of 
Ukrainians  with  the  hope  that  victory 
had  finally  been  won  and  that  freedom 
would  permanently  be  had  for  these  long 
generations  battling  for  independence. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  its  oldtime  neigh- 
bors and  enemies  terminated  this  dream 
of  self-government  and  today  we  find 
Ukraine  under  the  tyrannical  domination 
of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Ukraine  lies  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  extends  from  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains  to  the  Etonets  Basin 
and  Kryvy  Rih  and  Don  River.  This 
area  comprises  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive soil  in  the  world.  Unlimited  coal 
and  Iron  deposits  are  In  this  section.  By 
reason  of  the  unlimited  wealth  in  Na- 
ture's soil  and  mineral  deposits  the 
Turks,  Russians,  and  all  of  the  powerful 
tyrants  In  history  have  sought  to  con- 
trol Ukraine.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
the  people  throughout  the  world  that  a 
nation  which  has  fought  for  centuries 
for  liberty  will  someday  be  rewarded 
with  self-government  and  permanent 
peace. 

When  the  Soviet  Communists  first  in- 
vaded Ukralnla  after  World  War  I.  they 
were  as  much  interested  in  plimdering 
the  peasants  to  secure  grain  and  food 
as  they  were  in  capturing  the  country. 
The  peasants  resisted  and  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  fought  to  the  bitter  end 
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to  maintain  their  Independence.  After 
heroic  resistance  by  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple in  1930  came  the  Soviet  order  for 
compulsory  oollectivlam  organization  of 
all  the  land  and  products  of  the  nation. 
Naturally  this  aroused  tremendous  op- 
position. In  many  places  the  Ukrainian 
people  killed  their  cattle  rather  than  i\xm 
them  over  and  the  general  revolt  against 
the  Soviet  tyrants  was  rampant  Atnotig 
the  farmers  of  the  nation. 

In  1931  and  1932,  Stalin  and  hU  hench- 
men inflicted  their  manmade  tyranny 
which  caused  starvation  to  millions  and 
sent  others  into  Soviet  prisons  and  labor 
camps.  The  story  of  Ukralnla  since  that 
time  has  been  sad  and  sorrowful  but  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  Ukrainians 
throughout  the  world,  their  spirit  and 
desires  for  freedom  and  independence 
still  survives  with  the  same  intensity 
that  it  has  back  through  the  centuries. 
With  the  aid  of  free  nations  and  the 
fact  that  millions  throughout  the  world 
are  rapidly  learning  the  true  facts  about 
atheistic  communism  and  its  leaders,  it 
Is  our  hope  that  the  day  is  not  too  far 
distant  when  Internal  rebellion  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  with  the  aid  of  free- 
dom loving  people  on  the  outside,  will 
bring  Independence  to  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  otlier  satellite  countries  now 
under  the  Soviet  tyranny. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
our  distracted  and  divided  world  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  innocent  and  help- 
less people  are  suffering  under  Commu- 
nist tyrannies.  More  than  SOO  million 
of  these  have  been  forced  to  endure  the 
almost  unbearable  yoke  of  the  Soviet 
regime  for  more  than  four  decades,  and 
among  these  unfortunate  souls  the 
Ukrainians  have  borne  the  brunt  of  Rus- 
slon  communism  longer  than  others. 

One  of  the  happy  results  of  World  War 
I  was  the  emergence  of  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public. After  suffering  under  autocratic 
czars  for  centuries,  early  in  1918 
Ukrainian  leaders  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence. Thai  was  oa  January  22, 
41  years  ago.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Ukrainians  and  for  their  friends  every- 
where, the  newborn  state  could  not  live 
long  without  outside  aid.  Such  aid  was 
not  forthcoming  to  save  it  from  its 
treacherous  enemies.  Early  in  1920  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Red  army,  the  coun- 
try wu  overrun,  and  the  Independent 
Ukraine  ceased  to  exist.  Soon  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
a  part  of  that  polyglot  empire  it  remains 
to  this  day.  There  in  their  homeland, 
some  40  million  sturdy  and  stouthearted 
Ukrainians  live  as  in  a  hxige  prison  camp. 

As  prisoners  behind  the  veritable  Iron 
Curtain  and  deprived  of  all  forms  of 
freedom,  they  cannot  celebrate  their  na- 
tional holiday,  their  Independence  day. 
But  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
Ukrainians  who  have  found  refuge  in 
the  free  world,  and  esiiecially  in  this 
great  Republic,  celebrate  that  historic 
event  In  fitting  solemnity.  I  am  glad  to 
Join  these  loyal  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  on  this  41st  anniversary  of  the 
Llcralnlan  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. January  22.  1959.  is  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  indepezidenoe  of  Ukraine, 
and   this  event  is  commemorated   by 


Ukrainians  throughout  the  world  who 
are  Joined  by  all  people  everywhere 
who  cherish  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
independence,  and  pray  that  those  na- 
tions which  have  been  enslaved  by  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  domination  may  be 
liberated  from  the  rule  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Ukraine,  after  centuries  of  fierce  and 
valiant  struggle  by  the  Ukrainian  pec^le 
for  liberty,  finally  achieved  freedom  as 
a  nation  on  January  22.  1918.  But 
Ukraine  independence  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  the  Ukrainian  people  were 
again  subjected  to  enslavement  by  the 
Russian  Communists  by  1920. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  remained 
free  in  spirit  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  CcHnmunists  to  destroy  the  Ukrain- 
ian national  identity,  and  wherever  the 
Ukrainian  people  are  found,  the  words  of 
their  historic  national  anthem  will  ring 
out.  "Ukraine  will  never  die." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  believe 
in  the  right  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and 
Join  with  the  Ukrainian  people  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  the  yoke  of  the  Com- 
mimist  dictators  will  be  thrown  off,  and 
that  the  Ukrainian  nation  will  again  take 
its  place  among  the  free  nations  at  the 
world. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
dependence day  celebrations  are  mem- 
orable events  in  all  nationad  histories, 
and  among  national  holidays  they  oc- 
cupy the  highest  place.  Since  freedom 
and  independence  are  m^n's  most  cher- 
ished spiritual  goals.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
occasion  of  the  realization  and  attain- 
ment be  marked  by  solemn  celebrations, 
evoking  serious  thoughts  and  eloquent 
expressions.  Ukraine's  short-lived  but 
historic  independence  was  attained  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
when  evil  and  autocratic  forces  chain- 
ing numerous  nationality  groups  were 
shattered.  On  January  22.  1918.  a  band 
of  brave  Ukrainian  leaders  proclaimed 
Ukrainian  independence  and  established 
the  Ukraine  Republic.  But  the  Republic 
Jubilantly  proclaimed  was  not  strong 
enough  to  stave  off  Impending  enemy  at- 
tacks, and  she  could  not  count  upon 
the  badly  needed  aid  of  her  friends  and 
•ympathisers.  Early  in  1920  she  was 
savagely  attacked  by  the  Red  army,  the 
country  was  overrun  and  then  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  for  near^  four  decades  the 
Ukraine  has  been  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  unhappy  inhabitants  mere 
slave  laborers  in  that  vast  prison  camp. 
But  even  under  the  most  despicable  and 
detested  tyranny,  communist  totalitar- 
ian dictatorship,  the  sturdy  and  stout- 
hearted Ukrainian  still  cherishes  his  na- 
tional ideals  and  eventual  freedcxn.  He 
also  thinks  of  the  day  of  41  years  ago 
when  his  homdand  was  Izulependent 
and  free.  He  would,  of  eoxiree,  like  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  that  mem- 
orable and  venerated  event  in  public, 
but  that  privilege,  that  elementary  right, 
is  denied  to  him  by  his  masters  in  the 
Kremlin.  But  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  celebrate  it  and  echo  the  genu- 
ine sentiments  of  their  kin  In  the 
Ukraine.  I  am  glad  to  join  these  lo3r8l 
American  citizens  in  the  observance  of 


the  41st  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  ICr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  41st  anniversary  Of 
Ukraine's  independence  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  valiant  people  and  their 
struggle  for  freedom. 

Ukrainians  have  a  long  tradition  of 
national  consciousness,  bom  in  ancient 
Kiev  and  nurtured  through  the  cen- 
turies. The  will  for  national  liberty 
found  fulfillment  from  the  9th  to  the 
14th  centuries,  again  in  the  17th  century, 
and  most  recently  for  a  brief  period,  at 
the  close  of  World  War  I. 

For  more  than  2  V2  centuries  after  they 
were  coerced  into  a  union  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
the  imhappy  XTkrainians  lived  under  the 
regime  of  the  tsars.  During  that  time 
their  Russian  rulers  did  everything  In 
their  power  to  obliterate  and  destroy  the 
free  spirit  of  the  Ukraine  and  to  sup- 
press all  nationalistic  aspirations.  But 
they  could  not  succeed  in  their  destruc- 
tive  task.  The  spirit  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence lived  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Ukrainians. 

When  the  Russian  Empire  was  shat- 
tered after  the  revolution  of  1917.  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine,  on  January  22. 
1918.  proclaimed  an  independent  na- 
tional republic  Bold  and  courageous  as 
this  step  was.  it  was  destined  to  be  nul- 
lified by  the  ruthless  methods  of  Com- 
munist tyranny.  The  young  Republic  was 
not  given  time  to  grow  and  mature.  In 
1920  the  hordes  of  the  Red  army  swept 
into  the  Ukraine;  the  forces  of  destruc- 
tion and  tyranny  once  more  robbed  the 
Ukraine  of  its  independence. 

Since  1920  the  Soviet  regime  has  ruled 
the  Ukraine  with  oppressive  cruelty. 
Like  the  regime  of  the  caars.  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  has  done  everything  in 
Its  power  to  destroy  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  Ukrainians.  The  once 
happy  country  has  become  virtually  a 
prison  camp  for  40  million  Ukrainians. 

However  brutally  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  flame  of  freedom  could  not 
be  quenched.  The  aspiration  for  free- 
dom had  been  strengthened  by  centuries 
of  struggle.  The  tjrrants  of  Moscow 
have  not  found  It  easy  to  destroy  that 
tradition. 

The  Ukrainians  have  a  historic  right 
to  national  freedom.  We  In  this  coun- 
try gladly  celebrate  this  day  for  them. 
Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that  their  long 
struggle  will  be  rewarded  and  that  they 
Will  again  achieve  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  i^;>eaker.  during 
World  War  I  when  the  csarist  regime  was 
overthrown  and  the  long  oppressed 
Ukrainians  regained  their  independence, 
they  and  their  friends  were  overjoyed. 
Two  years  later,  in  1920,  whai  their 
liberated  coimtry  was  overrun  by  the 
Red  army,  and  once  more  they  were 
brought  under  the  heels  of  the  Kremlin, 
their  friends  were  saddened.  The  only 
happy  interlude  In  the  Ukraine's  un- 
happy history  was  the  short  2-year 
period  of  1918-20. 

The  Ukrainian  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed on  January  22.  41  years  ago. 
Even  though  they  enjoyed  freedom  for 
only  2  years,  the  happy  memories  of 
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those  years  were  Impressed  upon  them 
most  profoimdly.  Since  then  they  have 
regarded  It  as  a  period  In  their  modern 
history  of  revival  and  regeneration,  and 
they  celebrate  the  first  day  of  that  period. 
January  23,  as  a  national  holiday.  Of 
course  in  their  homeland  unhappy 
Ukrainians  cannot  do  that  under  the 
detested  Soviet  Qovemment.  But  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  descent  celebrate  the 
4l8t  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day  and  thus  echo  the  true  senti- 
ments of  their  kin  In  the  unf  ree  Ukraine. 
I  am  glad  to  Join  them  in  this  solemn 
celebration. 

Mr.  HOSBflER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
January  32.  is  a  day  of  great  importance 
to  Ukrainian  Americans.  It  is  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  Ukrainians 
who  live  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviets.  This  day  Is  celebrated  each  year 
as  one  means  of  holding  forth  hope  for 
freedom  and  independence  for  these 
oppre^«d  people. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  In  the  strug- 
gle to  maintain  and  extend  the  blessings 
of  hope  and  liberty  to  all  peoples 
throughout  the  world  lies  In  the  tremen- 
dous spirit  of  freedom  which  still  bums 
in  the  hearts  of  those  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Ukralnla  was  coie  of  the  first  nations 
to  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik Imperialists.  Despite  the  destruction 
of  her  churches,  mass  deportations, 
purges  and  murders,  Ukralnla  s  national 
spirit  and  her  moral  fiber  have  not 
dimmed.  She  will  go  down  in  world  his- 
tory books  as  a  symbol  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Independence. 

With  over  40  million  people,  the  largest 
non-Russian  nation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  Ukralnla  stands  as  impor- 
tant strategically  In  the  eventful  defeat 
of  Soviet  imp>erialism.  She  has  a  his- 
toric right  to  national  freedom.  Her  in- 
dependence cannot  be  ignored.  We  of 
the  free  world  should  stand  stanchly 
behind  this  right  of  the  Ukrainians  if 
we  are  to  be  assured  that  the  foundations 
of  liberty  and  Independence  for  all  na- 
tions are  to  be  preserved. 

In  a  day  of  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons,  it  is  well  to  take  time  on  this 
41st  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  to  remember  this: 
The  power  of  the  human  spirit  and  its 
eternal  craving  for  freedom  is  a  greater 
force  against  tyranny  than  our  most  de- 
structive hydrogen  bomb.  To  those  in 
bondage  belilnd  the  Iron  Curtain  we 
must  give  our  continued  assurance  that 
their  resistance  Is  not  in  vain,  that  theirs 
is  not  a  forgotten  front. 

Our  country  is  the  stronger  today  for 
their  efforts,  just  as  it  is  richer  for  the 
contributions  their  brothers  have  made 
here.  May  the  time  not  be  far  off  when 
all  may  join  in  the  celebration  of  a  new 
and  lasting  indejiendence. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  January  22.  1959,  friends  of  free- 
dom all  over  the  United  States  are  ob- 
serving the  41st  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine.  This  day  on 
which  we  commemorate  the  most  impor- 
tant event  in  modem  Ukrainian  history 
Is  of  great  significance  to  a  million  and 
a  half  men  and  women  of  Ukrainian 


blood  whose  Industry,  character,  and  de- 
votion have  made  major  contributions 
to  education  and  culture  as  well  as  to  the 
industrial  side  of  American  life.  As  we 
pay  tribute  to  them  as  Americans,  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  while 
they  treasure  in  their  hearts  love  for 
the  freedom  they  have  achieved  for 
themselves  and  their  children  In  Amer- 
ica, their  hearts  are  saddened  by  the 
bondage  of  their  blood  brothers  and 
sisters  In  the  Ukraine. 

More  than  300  years  ago.  Ukraine,  an 
Independent  state,  was  a  center  of  cul- 
ture, a  state  with  thriving  commerce  that 
linked  Europe  and  Asia.  The  defeat  of 
the  Ukrainian  Army  allied  with  that  of 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden  at  the  battle  of 
Poltava — 1709 — ushered  in  a  period  of 
Russian  domination  of  the  Ukraine,  a 
domination  whose  purpose  was  liquida- 
tion of  the  Ukraine  as  an  Independent 
nation.  Thousands  of  her  people  who 
were  sent  north  to  build  St.  Petersburg — 
Russia's  "window  into  Europe" — died  of 
starvation  and  exhaustion.  Ukrainian 
scholars,  artists,  educators,  legislators, 
and  engineers  were  sent  to  Russia  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  westernizing  that 
country. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  United  States 
was  achieving  independence  the  rem- 
nants of  Ukrainian  freedom  were  being 
eradicated  by  Russian  troops  under  or- 
ders from  Catherine  n.  Although  inde- 
pendence was  destroyed,  the  Ukrainian 
national  ideal  and  desire  for  independ- 
ence seem  to  achieve  immortality. 
Ukrainian  language  and  traditions  were 
kept  alive  by  the  peasantry  in  folksongs 
which  glorified  the  past,  especially  the 
heroic  struggles  for  Independence.  The 
folksongs  and  especially  the  historical 
dumy  were  sung  at  village  and  town  ba- 
zaars, church  and  social  gatherings. 
Thus  was  the  historical  record  preserved 
and  the  way  paved  for  the  powerful 
Ukrainian  literary  and  political  revival 
of  the  19th  century. 

In  1846  a  Ukrainian  political  organiza- 
tion, the  Society  of  St.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  was  founded  in  Kiev.  It 
demanded  freedom  of  conscience,  of  the 
press,  of  thought  and  speech,  and  the 
abolition  of  serfdom.  It  envisioned  an 
Independent  state  within  the  larger 
framework  of  a  Slavic  federation  to  be 
dominated  by  no  one  country.  A  Ukrain- 
ian poet  asked:  "When  will  we  receive 
our  Washington,  with  a  new  and  right- 
eous law?*' 

However,  the  discovery  of  the  society 
by  the  czarist  p>olice  was  followed  by  re- 
pression. Members  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned    or    deported    to    Siberia. 

Once  more  political  oppression  descended 
upon  Ukraine.  The  Ukrainian  language 
was  banned,  even  the  name  was  changed 
to  Malorossiya — Little  Russia.  On  the 
eve  of  World  War  I  Ukraine  had  become 
a  forgotten  nation. 

The  abdication  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  n 
was  regarded  by  the  Ukrainians  as  a 
hopeful  sign  which  meant  the  ushering 
in  of  a  new  era  for  their  captive  country. 
In  this  hope  they  were  joined  by  the 
Lithuanians,  Finns,  Poles,  Latvians,  Es- 
tonians, Byelorussians,  and  others. 

The  Ukrainian  peasantry,  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation,  had  never  been  Russi- 


fied. It  provided  many  thousands  of 
active  patriots.  Teachers  and  students 
although  relatively  small  in  number,  pro- 
vided leadership. 

Early  in  March  1917  Ukrainian  politi- 
cal parties  began  to  emerge  from  the 
underground.  The  Ukrainian  Revolu- 
tionary Party — RUP — urged  complete 
separation  of  Ukraine  from  Russia. 
There  was  a  Communist  Party  in  Ukraine 
but  it  was  staffed  almost  completely  by 
Russian  Bolsheviks. 

RUP  and  other  parties  which  devel- 
oped as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
various  Ukrainian  organizations  led  the 
Ukrainian  National  Revolution. 

These  patriotic  Ukrainians  demanded 
political  freedom,  freedom  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  Ukralnizatlon  of  the  army 
stationed  In  Ukraine.  They  demanded 
immediate  release  of  deported  Ukrain- 
ians. 

On  March  17.  1917  the  principal 
Ukrainian  orgnnlzations  and  parties, 
banding  together,  established  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Council — Rada — and 
assumed  leadership  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  It  pointed  out  that  the  moment 
for  true  liberation  had  arrived  and  called 
upon  the  Ukrainian  people  to  carve  out 
with  a  strong  hand  a  new  and  free  exist- 
ence. For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  a  Ukrainian  political 
body  had  arisen  to  speak  to  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  in  their  behalf. 

Rada  was  followed  by  the  All-Ukrain- 
ian National  Congress  In  Kiev.  Fifteen 
himdred  delegates,  representing  organi- 
zations, societies,  and  parties  met  amid 
such  nationalistic  fervor  that  when  the 
representative  of  the  Russian  provisional 
government  endeavored  to  address  the 
l>ody  he  was  shouted  down  and  forced  to 
speak  in  Ukrainian. 

The  Congress  expressed  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  Insisted  that  Ukraine^  be 
admitted  to  future  peace  negotiations. 

This  All-Ukrainian  National  Coxjjpress 
marked  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Revolution  and 
ushered  In  an  Intensification  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Ukrainians  and  the 
Ru.sslan  provisional  government. 

July  29,  1917,  the  Constitution  of 
Ukraine  was  drafted.  November  7,  1917. 
the  rule  of  the  provisional  government 
was  brought  to  an  end  and  a  Communist 
regime  assumed  the  power  and  authority 
in  Russia.  The  convening  of  the  Third 
Ukrainian  Military  Congress  Indicated 
that  the  Ukraine  wtis  heading  for  a  defi- 
nite break  with  Russia.  November  20. 
1917.  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
was  proclaimed.  The  Ukrainian  Cen- 
tral Rada  was  confronted  by  the  fact 
that,  confronted  by  bolshevism.  It  must 
either  recognize  the  Lenin  government 
or  oppose  It.  December  17.  1917.  the 
Bolshevik  government  Issued  an  ulti- 
matum which  was  followed  by  an  armed 
attack  of  50,000  fanatical  Communist 
troops  against  Ukraine. 

January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Cen- 
tral Rada  proclaimed  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  an  Independent  and 
sovereign  power  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
subject  to  no  other  authority.  This 
marked  the  formal  and  ofllclal  restora- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  Ukrain- 
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ian  nation,  an  independence  which  had 
been  lost  to  Russia  some  260  years  before. 
Freedom  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  only  to  be  wrenched 
away  by  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  after 
4  years  of  bloody  struggle.  Had  the 
Ukraine  survived  as  an  independent 
state,  the  Soviet  regime  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  great  "breadbas- 
ket" and  "sugar  bowl"  as  well  as  a  great 
store  of  natural  resources. 

Communist  nile  in  the  Ukraine  was 
one  of  unrelenting  severity  and  harsh- 
ness which  at  least  equaled  that  of  the 
csars.  Again  the  use  of  the  Ukrainian 
language  was  forbidden,  deportation, 
even  outright  genocide,  were  practiced 
all  in  the  name  of  true  freedom.  In 
perennial  purges  the  Russians  decimated 
the  XTkrainian  intelligentsia  and  leader- 
ship. Periodic  manmade  famines  such 
as  that  of  1832-33  evoked  worldwide 
protests  including  offlclal  condemnation 
by  the  League  of  Nations.  Despite  the 
unhuman  treatment  they  have  received 
the  spirit  of  Ukrainian  freedom  and  in- 
dependence marches  on.  At  present 
they  are  fighting  for  emancipation  of 
the  Ukrainian  language  and  they  have 
never  given  up  the  fight  for  a  true 
Ukraine  governed  only  by  Ukrainians. 
Many  of  their  heroes  are  dead  or  im- 
prisoned; but  the  Ukrainian  nation 
lives  on. 

Ukraine  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  non-Russian  nations  m  the  struggle 
to  throw  off  the  Russian  yokes.  The 
more  the  Russians  persecute  and  exploit 
the  Ukraines  the  more  determined  are 
they  to  win  back  their  freedom. 

With  all  Ukrainians  and  with  those  of 
Ukrainian  blood  in  the  United  States, 
I  Jom  my  hopes  and  my  prayers  that 
the  day  is  not  too  far  distant  when  we 
shall  see  an  end  of  Russian  imperial 
communism. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
It  Is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  and 
material  needs  of  peoples  long  suffering 
imder  iniquities  and  hardships.  When, 
in  their  efforts  to  better  their  status,  they 
succeed  In  satisfying  their  worldly  needs, 
they  do  not  cease  to  yearn  for  the  reali- 
zation of  their  spiritual  goals.  To  them 
freedom  and  Independence  are  such  fine 
goals,  such  noble  ideals,  that  they  work 
for  them  more  fervently  and  Eealously, 
and  gladly  sacrifice  their  all  until  their 
goals  are  realized.  The  unfortunate  and 
unhappy  Ukrainians  are  no  exception. 

These  hard-working,  liberty-loving, 
stouthearted,  and  supremely  devout 
Christians  have  struggled  for  their  free- 
dom against  insuperable  odds  for  cen- 
turies. In  1918.  when  the  forces  that 
held  them  in  chains  were  shattered,  they 
proclaimed  their  Independence  and  es- 
tablished the  Ukrainian  Republic.  That 
was  on  Janxiary  22  of  that  year.  Prom 
its  birth  until  its  agonizing  death  at  the 
hands  of  Communist  Russians  2  years 
later,  the  newly  created  state  was  faced 
with  insurmountable  difficulties  and  im- 
placable  enemies.  The  Communists  were 
the  most  fearful  and  fiiroclous  ^rnmtg 
these.  Early  in  1920  the  country  was  at- 
tacked and  then  ovemm  by  the  Red 
army;  soon  it  was  mconiorated  Into  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Independent 
Ukraine  had  ceased  to  exist.   Since  those 


days,  for  almost  four  decades,  more  than 
40  million  Ukrainians  have  borne  the 
heavy  yoke  of  the  Kremlin  and  have  suf- 
fered m  a  way  beyond  description.  They 
have  been  robbed  of  their  worldly  pos- 
sessions,  and  they  have  been  put  to  death 
by  the  millions.  They  were  driven  from 
their  homes  to  the  forliidding  vastness 
of  Siberian  wasteOand.  and  in  slave-labor 
camps  they  have  been  forced  to  work 
under  most  abominable  conditions  for 
their  heartless  tartanasters  m  the  Krem- 
lin. Lenins.  Stallns,  Vyshinskys.  and 
even  Moloton  have  come  and  gone; 
Khrushchevs.  Mikoyans,  and  others  will 
imdoubtedly  paM  away.  But  during 
these  years  there  has  been  no  change  In 
the  unenviable  lot  of  unhappy  Ukram- 
lans.  Contrary  to  the  soothing  state- 
ments by  persons  high  in  the  Kremlin's 
despotic  hierarchy,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  Ukrainians  are  suffering  as  much  un- 
der the  Soviet  totalitarian  dictatorship 
today  as  they  have  during  the  past  4 
years. 

Today,  this  January  22.  is  the  4l8t 
anniversary  of  their  independence.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  domiciled 
in  this  hospitable  Republic  and  have  be- 
come loyal  American  citizens.  celebrAe 
that  historic  event  by  observing  the 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  I  am  glad 
to  Join  them  in  that  memorable  cele- 
bration.^ 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
achievement  of  freedom — mdividual  lib- 
erty and  national  mdependence  by  which 
nations  may,  by  their  own  free  will,  de- 
termine their  own  destiny,  elect  their  own 
officials,  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  gov- 
ernment without  any  dictation  from  any 
alien  or  predatory  power — ^Lb  a  goal  which 
must  be  and  will  be  fought  for  till  the 
end  of  time.  For  centuries  and  cen- 
turies, many  nations,  large  and  small, 
have  fought  against  predatory  powers  to 
sustain  their  Independence  and  to  regain 
the  independence  which  was  taken  from 
them  by  a  superior  military  power. 

Long  before  the  name  Russia  became 
known,  the  people  of  the  nation  of 
Ukrame  enjoyed  a  distinct  culture,  re- 
ligion, heritage,  language,  and  all  other 
attributes  which  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  nation.  This  independ- 
ence was  enjoyed  until  a  few  years  after 
the  Treaty  of  Peryslav  In  1654  by  which 
the  Russians,  in  their  usual  predatory 
manner,  broke  all  the  agreements  of  the 
treaty  and  subjected  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion to  their  rule.  Throughout  these  cen- 
turies the  Ukraiziian  people  have  resisted 
the  unwanted  domination  and  control  by 
the  Russian  despots. 

It  was  during  World  War  I  that  the 

tottering  Russian  czarist  empire,  appro- 
priately called  the  Prison  of  Natiozis. 
was  seething  with  discontent  and  then 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  to  declare  its  own  independ- 
ence and  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  This 
is  the  anniversary  which  we  commemo- 
rate this  month. 

The  people  who  are  forced  to  live  im- 
der the  domination  of  the  Kremlin 
look  hopefully  to  a  time  of  deliverance 
from  restrictive  measures  which  deprive 
them  of  their  mdividual  liberties  and 
freedom  which  are  considered  Ood-glven 
rights. 


Peace  will  not  come  until  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  are  free  to  determine 
their  own  destiny  without  domination  by 
a  foreign  power.  Peace  will  come  only 
when  the  so-called  satellite  nations  such 
as  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland, 
Hungary.  Rumania.  Csechia.  Slovakia. 
Albania,  Ukraine,  and  the  other  nations 
held  captive  by  the  Russians  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  free. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
SUtes  has  Just  played  offlclal  host  to 
Anastas  Mikoyan.  probably  the  second- 
ranking  figure  in  the  Kremlin. 

As  the  official  representative  of  a  for- 
eign power,  he  was  received  courteously 
in  this  country—and  that  is  aa  it 
should  be. 

But  there  were  those  who  went  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  common  courtesy 
and  literally  fawned  over  the  Soviet 
visitor. 

It  behooves  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  re- 
mind these  mdlviduals  that  today  friends 
of  freedom  everywhere  are  observing  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukndne. 

And  remembering  and  commemorat- 
ing this  event,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Ukraine  Is  agam  a  captive  nation,  en- 
slaved by  Mr.  Mlkoyan's  Imperialist 
Moscow. 

It  Should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
this  very  same  Mr.  Mikoyan — the  same 
Soviet  offlclal  who  Just  2  months  ago  in 
a  speech  before  the  Moscow  City  Soviet 
delivered  a  uriolent  anti-American  ad- 
dress— is  the  man  chiefiy  responsible  for 
the  liquidation  of  Hxmgarian  patriots. 

Nor  shouldlt  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
Mr.  Mikoyan  who  starved  millions  of 
Ukrainians  in  the  manmade  famme  of 
the  thirties  while  he  shipped  grains 
abroad. 

The  conscience  of  the  free  world 
should  never  forget  as  it  observe  the 
41st  anniversary  of  Ukndne  independ- 
ence that  Mr.  Mikosran,  a  symbol  of 
Soviet  hypocrisy,  is  the  spokesman,  the 
front  man.  the  salesman  for  a  regime 
th&t  talks  peace  but  practices  deceit. 

BeMnd  the  Soviet  Uni<m'8  Iron  Cur- 
tain— m  the  oppressed  and  captive  satel- 
lite countries — ^there  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  whose  hearts  poimd  the  pulse  of 
freedom. 

This  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  It  is 
so  tremendously  important  that  in  ob- 
serving the  41st  anniversary  of  the  mde- 
pendence of  Ukraine  we  in  free  Ameiica 
assure  the  captive  nations  of  our  sus- 
taininer  faith  in  their  eventual  liberation. 
In  their  ultimate  release  from  enslave- 
ment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  22d  of  January,  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  join  in  observing  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  Udes  of  mter- 
national  politics  they  are  submerged  in 
the  vast  sea  of  the  polyglot  Soviet  Em- 
pire. Except  for  the  short  but  happy 
2 -year  period  of  their  indQ>endence  from 
January  22,  1918,  when  the  free  and  in- 
dependent Ukrainian  National  Republic 
was  formed,  until  1920,  when  its  national 
independence  was  destroyed  by  invading 
Russian  Communist  armies,  Uiey  have 
been  suffering  under  the  alien  Russian 
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yoke  for  more  than  three  centuries.  The 
Russians  have  never,  however,  been  able 
to  eradicate  the  Ukrainians'  nationalist 
feeling.  Ukrainian  nationalism  is  a 
powerful  living  force  in  the  country ;  and 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has-yieided  to 
brute  superior  force,  their  irrepressible 
free  spirit  will  not  be  chained.  They 
continue  their  struggle  against  the  Rus- 
sian liberalization  policies  by  any  and 
all  means.  Sabotage  on  collective  farms 
and  in  factories,  absenteeism,  agitation 
for  higher  wages,  and  the  present  fight 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Ukrainian 
language  in  Ukraine  are  symbolic  of  their 
unending  flght  for  freedom  from  en- 
slavement by  the  Communists. 

The  2  million  Ukrainians  and  their 
Immediate  descendants  in  the  free  coun- 
tries outside  enslaved  Ukraine  will  con- 
tinue to  work  and  strive  for  the  liberation 
of  their  native  country. 

I  salute  these  gallant  and  heroic  people 
of  the  Ukraine  and  await  the  day  when 
their  hopes  and  ambitions  will  be  fully 
realized. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  here  today  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  and  throughout  the  free  world 
much  thought  Is  being  given  today  as  we 
commemorate  the  Urkainian  Independ- 
ence Day  which  falls  this  January  22. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  salute  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainian  people  who 
are  captive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  My 
prayers  and  good  wishes  go  to  them  with 
the  hope  that  they  may.  before  too  long, 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  historic 
Ukraine  is  the  largest  country  in  East- 
ern Europe,  and  the  Ukrainians  are  the 
most  niunerous  of  all  ethnic  groups  in 
that  regicn,  niunbering  more  than  40  mil- 
lion. These  hardworking  and  indus- 
trious hardy  folk  of  the  steppe  land,  the 
solid  core  of  the  whole  East  European 
peasantry,  have  tilled  their  fertile  soil 
tirelessly  and  ceaselessly  for  centuries, 
not  only  for  their  own  well-being,  but 
also  for  all  their  neighbors  and  their 
cruel  taskmasters.  The  fact  that  the  fair 
land  of  Ukraine  has  almost  limitless 
riches  in  natural  resources  seems  to  have 
been  a  prime  cause  of  the  misery  and 
misfortune  of  the  Ukrainians.  Its 
wealth  and  its  geographic  situation  has 
roused  the  envy  and  anger  of  its  power- 
ful neighbors,  and  has  brought  about  its 
conquest  by  alien  tyrants. 

For  some  300  years  Ukraine  has  been 
submerged  in  the  Russian  Continent,  and 
during  all  that  time  autocratic  czars  and 
tyrannical  Communists  have  done  their 
wonst  to  suppress  and  eradicate  what  we 
in  the  West  regard  as  the  best  Ukrainian 
traits:  their  desire  for  freedom,  their 
boundless  love  for  their  homeland,  their 
undying  yearning  for  political  independ- 
ence, and  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  their 
all  for  the  attainment  of  their  national 
goal.  Only  once  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries  has  there  been  a  chance  of  at- 
taining that  goal;  that  was  in  1918. 
When  czarist  autocracy  was  overthrown 
and  Austria  no  longer  ruled  over  Western 
Ukraine,  Ukrainian  leaders  seized  upon 
the  golden  occasion  and  proclaimed  their 
national  independence.  That  was  on 
January  22.  1918.  On  that  day  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  came  into  being,  and 


a  new  day    was    ushered    tn    for    the 
Ukrainians. 

That  day  remains  a  memorable  na- 
tional holiday  in  the  annals  of  Ukraine. 
For  nearly  300  years  Ukrainians  had 
yearned  for  their  freedom,  and  then  they 
attained  that  goal  only  when  the  czar's 
autocracy  was  shattered  by  revolutionary 
and  world-shaking  forces.  But  the  Re- 
public, the  Ukrainian  Republic,  pro- 
claimed to  the  joy  of  all  lovers  of  freedom 
and  haters  of  autocratic  tyranny,  did  not 
last  long.  Two  years  after  Its  birth, 
early  in  1920.  It  was  attacked  by  powerful 
Russian  Communist  forces,  overrun  by 
the  onrushing  Red  army,  and  then  it 
was  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Unfortunately  for  the  unhappy  Ukrain- 
ians to  this  day  their  historical  homeland 
remains  under  the  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship of  Russian  Communists.  All  Ukrain- 
ians are  fated  to  suffer  under  the  unre- 
lenting and  murderous  Soviety  tyranny. 
Not  even  the  last  war  unloasened  their 
chain  of  bondage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  their  unenviable  lot  under  the 
tyrants  of  the  Kremlin  Is  even  worse 
than  it  was  under  the  autorratic  czars. 
In  the  hope  of  escaping  autocratic  and 
Communist  tyrannies  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainians  fled  their  homes  and 
sought  refuge  abroad.  Many  of  them 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  were  welcomed 
in  this  hospitable  and  free  Republic.  To- 
day we  count  them  among  our  loyal, 
patriotic,  hardworking  citizens.  In  the 
celebration  of  the  41st  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  I  am  glad 
to  join  them  and  echo  their  fine,  f  reedom- 
loviner  and  patriotic  sentiments. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  41  years 
ago.  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  proclaimed 
their  independence.  Today,  we  mark 
the  anniversary  of  that  declaration  of 
freedom.  It  is.  in  a  sense,  a  pathetic 
anniversary,  as  tiie  Ukraine  must  live  in 
the  repressive  climate  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  try  to  focus  the  attention 
of  all  free  peop'es  on  the  continuing 
fidelity  to  principles  of  liberty  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Ukrainians — 
at  home  and  abroad — have  demonstrated 
through  the  years 

In  recent  days,  we  have  been  host  to 
the  No.  2  man  of  the  Kremlin.  Before 
we  accept  his  statements  at  anything  ap- 
proaching face  value,  let  us  recall  the 
decades  of  subjugation  and  slavery  which 
the  spurious  enlightenment  of  the  Krem- 
lin has  Inflicted  on  the  constituent  peo- 
ples of  that  forced  union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist pseudorepublics. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  natives  of  the 
land  mass  now  encompassed  by  the  mai.- 
makers'  boundaries  of  the  U.SJB.R. — and 
are  not  descended  from  such  natives — 
can  forget  too  easily  that  this  huge  area 
is  not  populated  entirely  by  Russians. 
Ethnically,  only  45  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  can  be  called  Russians. 
The  Ukraine,  for  example,  is  not  a  Rus- 
sian country.  It  is  the  nation  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  confined  within  the 
fictitious  voluntary  union  of  communism. 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  origin  have 
contributed  notably  to  the  industry,  cul- 
ture, and  character  of  our  own  truly  free 
Republic.  As  we  salute  them.  then,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of. 


unhappily,  short-lived  Independence  of 
their  ancestral  land,  let  us  resolve  again 
to  pursue  by  example  and  by  all  other 
peaceable  means,  the  worldwide  accept- 
ance of  the  tenets  of  individual  free  ex- 
pression and  popular  government  for 
which  Ukrainians  were  willing  to  die  in 
the  brief  span  of  their  modern  independ- 
ence. Since  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
these  precepts  have  prompted  men  to 
battle  cruel  odds,  and  the  defeats  always 
have  been  followed  by  new  victories  of 
the  free  spirit. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ukrainians 
the  world  over  will  celebrate  January  22. 
1959.  as  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic.  We  In  the  United 
States,  with  the  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  Ukrainians  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, pay  tribute  to  the  brave  men  of 
that  day  and  this.  We  take  this  occasion 
to  honor  the  Ukraine  with  Its  40  million 
people  now  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  maintain,  never- 
theless, their  identity,  their  culture,  and 
their  ideals,  as  they  have  maintained 
thrm  down  the  centuries. 

For  this  Independence  day  which  we 
celebrate  was  not  only  an  event  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  the  Ukraine  in 
modern  times.  It  was  also  a  great  mile- 
stone In  the  unbroken  history  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  civilization  dates  back  a 
thousand  years.  Witness  the  great  city 
of  Kiev  with  Its  Industry,  the  hub  of 
rich  mineral  developments.  Its  educa- 
tional institutions  representative  of  the 
superior  standards  of  learning  and  re- 
finement In  Ukrainian  developments.  Its 
monuments  to  religion  stretching  back 
to  antiquity,  its  opera  house — that  alone 
unsullied  even  by  the  German  Invasion 
in  World  War  II — this  city  surrounded 
by  atrricultural  fields  well  cared  for  by 
industrious,  persevering  people,  and 
famed  for  abundance  and  for  furnishing 
a  large  percentage  of  Russia's  food  and 
exports.  Typical  of  the  progressiveness 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  are  their  inno- 
vations in  agriculture,  their  discoveries 
in  mineral  resources,  their  building  of 
the  massive  dam  across  the  mighty 
Dnieper,  one  of  the  great  waterways  of 
Euror)e. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  main- 
tained their  outstanding  characteristics, 
their  individuality,  despite  centuries  of 
political  hardship.  Their  brief  Interlude 
of  the  independence  which  we  cele- 
brate— lasting  only  a  few  years — was  but 
an  interval  in  centuries  of  onslaught 
from  east  and  west,  by  enemies  envlovis 
of  their  wealth,  their  stamina,  and  their 
unswerving  personality.  For  despite 
constant  efforts  from  without  at  subju- 
gation, the  Ukrainian  people  have  re- 
fused to  bow  in  .spirit.  Their  love  of  lib- 
erty, their  determination  to  maintain 
their  freedom  of  person,  in  spite  of  ad- 
verse circumstances,  has  been  character- 
istic of  these  people  we  honor  today. 

That  independence  of  spirit,  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  all  Americans,  awakens  a 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  response 
among  us.  We  join  with  the  Ukrainians 
everywhere  in  a  tribute  to  the  independ- 
ence day  which  they  are  celebrating. 

Mr.  PUCTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tht 
power   of   Muscovy   developed  and   ex- 
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panded,  the  Rusiian*  CMiie  to  overwhelm 
the  Ukraine  principality  and.  until  1917. 
the  Ukraine  peoide  lam.'xilBhed  under  the 
czars'  tyrannical  govei-niUMit.  In  that 
year,  with  the  collapse  of  the  csarlst 
regime  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lutions, the  Ukrainians  gained  control  of 
their  own  destiny  once  again.  Unhap- 
pily, their  independence  was  short  lived. 
They  were  able  to  stand  up  as  free  peo- 
ple for  only  2  years.  Once  again  the 
forces  of  Muscovy,  this  time  carrying  the 
banner  of  Communist  tsrranny,  over- 
whelmed them  and  their  hard-won  In- 
dependence was  lost.  Since  then  they 
have  suffered  great  Ioks  as  the  Soviets 
have  attempted  to  weld  them  Into  the 
ironbound  Communist  empire. 

The  Ukrainians  are  hard  working, 
energetic,  and  determined  people.  Those 
who  live  In  the  United  States  demon- 
strate these  qualities  before  their  Amer- 
ican compatriots  every  day.  The  op- 
portunities they  receivi!  in  this  country 
they  earn  by  the  contribution  they  make 
toward  our  national  life.  Therefore,  on 
this  41st  anniversary.  I  am  happy  to 
greet  the  Ukndnian  people. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  Indus- 
trious spirit  of  those  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  in  tlie  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois.  There  Is 
hardly  a  section  of  my  district  where 
the  great  contributions  of  these  gallant 
people  are  not  indelibly  Imprinted.  I 
might  even  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
immediate  neighbor  in  Chicago  is  of 
Ukrainian  descent.  Mi-s.  Mary  Kreven- 
sky  has  been  the  very  symbol  of  a  very 
noble  people  and  an  hispiration  to  the 
rest  of  the  neighbors  in  my  immediate 
community. 

I  trust,  B^.  Speaker,  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  the  Ukrainian  people, 
along  with  all  those  other  wonderful 
people  in  central  Europe  now  living  under 
Communist  slavery,  will  be  able  to  again 
see  the  rays  of  freedom  and  pursue  their 
rich,  cultural  heritage  as  free  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  the  day  upon  which  U  celebrated 
the  41st  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  na- 
tional independence,  many  patriotic  and 
freedom-loving  Americans  gather  to- 
gether to  commemorate,  In  open  discus- 
sion, the  sad  plight  of  tlie  Ukrainian  na- 
tion—it keeps  alive  the  cause  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  reinvlgorates  the  flame 
of  freedom  in  thousands  of  imprisoned 
souls  of  the  captive  Ukrainian  people. 

Ukrainia,  a  traditionally  democratic 
nation,  a  tiny  republif!  whose  people 
cherish  the  fundamental  principles  of 
liberty  and  have  never  given  up  the 
struggle  to  recapture  their  freedom  from 
Soviet  domination. 

The  blue-and-gold-colored  flag  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  unfurls  itself  in  many 
towns  and  cities  of  our  great  land,  this 
day,  as  a  symbol  of  prottist  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  en&lavament  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

It  is  never  too  late  nor  too  long  to 
recognize  the  historic  dnim  of  Ukrainia 
as  an  independent  nation  of  the  free 
world. 

We  must.  In  our  foreiim  policy,  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  cokmial  domina- 
tion imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  over 


the  freedom-loving  captured  nations  of 
the  world.  There  can  be  no  permanent 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
without  freedom. 

The  United  States  of  America,  the 
yotmgest  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  enjoying  spiritual  and  economic 
freedom,  must  keep  other  nations  free, 
in  order  to  safeguard  its  own  existence 
and  the  great  democratic  institutions 
protecting  its  way  of  life. 

We  owe  it  to  the  Ukrainian  people — 
they  must  be  free. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thursday, 
January  22,  marks  the  4l8t  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine. 

Friends  of  Ukrainians  throughout  the 
world  are  remembering  this  date  and  I 
am  honored  and  privileged  to  add  my 
voice  in  commemoration  of  it. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  one  wherein  the  spirit  of  freedom 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  40  million 
Ukrainians. 

The  Ukrainian  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence took  place  on  January  22, 1918, 
after  centuries  of  oppression  and  foreign 
domination.  It  is  sad  to  recall  that  the 
Joyous  event  of  independence  was  so 
short  lived  and  that  the  fine  and  cou- 
rageous Ukrainian  nation  was  overrun 
and  crushed  by  the  oppressive  forces  of 
c<xnmunism. 

We  in  America,  who  have  been  so  for- 
tunate to  oijoy  the  precious  fruits  of 
liberty,  cannot  help  but  have  our  hearts 
saddened  at  the  spectacle  of  tyrazmy 
which  prevails  in  the  Ukraine. 

We  respect  and  admire  the  Ukrainian 
nation  and  its  pec^le  who  have  con- 
tinued in  their  steadfast  resolve  to  attain 
their  freedom  and  independence  and  who 
have  stood  as  a  shining  example,  for  us 
the  fortunate,  of  the  eternal  dignity  of 
man  and  of  his  desire  to  be  free. 

We  can  take  courage  that  the  sphrit  of 
the  Ukrainian  nation  and  its  people  will 
eventually  prevail  and  that  the  Ukraine 
will  again  be  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  I  know  that  all  Americans  Join 
with  me  in  saluting  these  brave  people 
and  extending  to  them  our  friendship 
and  encouragement. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
friends  of  freedom  eversrwhere  will  be  ob- 
serving today  the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Ukraine.  In  the  pro- 
found faith  that  Moscow's  deceitful  cam- 
paign of  "smiles  and  trade"  could  never 
cause  us  to  forget  the  aspirations  of  the 
captive  nations  and  their  fundamental 
inu>ortance  to  the  security  of  our  Nation, 
and  with  the  hope  of  helping  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  freedom  aUve  in  the  hearts  of  40 
million  Ukrainians.  I  Join  in  their  cele- 
bration. I  hope,  too,  that  these  words 
will  serve  notice  of  my  sustained  faith  in 
the  eventual  liberation  of  all  nations  en- 
slaved by  imperialist  Moscow.  They 
should  also  demonstrate  to  the  Menshi- 
kovs,  Mikoyans.  and  Khrushchevs  tliat 
American  memories  of  their  crimes  and 
our  standards  of  civilized  decency  and 
Justice  cannot  be  erased  by  their  calcu- 
lated genteel  antics  or  by  spurious 
promises  of  trade. 

The  reception  given  Mr.  Mikoyan  by 
some  of  our  wealthy  Americans  is  food 
for  serious  thought.     It  indicates  the 


spiritual  climate  in  some  quarters. 
Twenty  years  ago.  the  Nazi  Dr.  HJalmar 
Schacht  was  completely  ignored  for  what 
he  represented.  Today,  despite  his  per- 
sonal crimes,  the  Armenian  quisling  is 
widely  feted.  The  thousands  of  patriotic 
Armenians,  Azerbaijani.  Don  and  Kuban 
Cossacks  who  were  annihilated  by  his 
orders  in  1917-21;  the  millions  of 
Ukrainians  who  starved  to  death  in  the 
manmade  famine  of  the  thirties  while 
Mikoyan  shipped  grains  abroad;  the  role 
he  played  in  the  liquidation  of  Himgarian 
patriots — these  and  other  facts  no  longer 
seem  to  bestir  the  consciences  of  some  of 
us.  Only  2  months  ago,  before  the  Mos- 
cow City  Soviet,  Mikoyan  delivered  a 
violent  anti-American  speech;  today, 
without  self-respect,  some  accept  him  as 
a  deliverer  of  peace. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  today  to  the 
many  Ukrainians  of  American  descent 
for  keeping  high  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  land  of  the  birth  of 
their  forefathers,  and  to  assiur  them 
that  all  true  Americans  are  solidly  be- 
hind them  in  their  endeavors. 

lix.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  January  22,  friends  of  free- 
dom everywhere  will  be  observing  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Ukraine. 

On  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukraine  de- 
clared itself  an  independent  repubUc. 
This  was  literally  the  first  time  since 
the  17th  century  that  this  land  and  its 
people  had  known  freedom. 

Their  liberty,  alas,  was  short  lived. 
In  1920  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Red  army  and  it  has 
borne  the  brutalizing  tyranny  of  the 
Russian  Bear  ever  since. 

It  is  di£9cult.  if  not  virtually  Impos- 
sible for  us  in  this  country  to  have  a 
realistic  conception  of  wtiat  this  means. 
Much  is  said  of  America  taUng  her  free- 
dom and  her  way  of  life  for  granted.  I 
believe  that  this  is  less  so  today  than 
ever  before  because  of  the  never-end- 
ing peril  of  communism.  Nevertheless, 
the  awareness  of  an  enemy,  and  under- 
standing the  reality  of  living  under  that 
enemy's  political  system,  are  two  en- 
tirely different  things.  It  is  partially 
for  this  reason  that  I  call  to  yom*  at- 
tention this  41st  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence.  We  cannot  know 
what  the  Ukrainian  pec^le  have  lived 
through.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we 
will  never  have  this  knowledge.  We 
can,  however,  take  this  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  subject  people  who  have 
been  terrorized  without  letup  for  al- 
most 40  years.  The  Ukrainian  people 
obviously  have  not  sunk  into  servile 
apathy.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been 
forced  to  maintain  its  nile  by  force. 
The  intangible  quest  for  liberty — ^f or  the 
freedom  of  mind  and  action — never  dies. 
It  is  the  Russian  knowledge  of  this  truth 
that  demands  their  rule  by  terror  as 
the  only  way  of  dominating  their  sub- 
ject peoples.  Herein  lies  the  tragedy  of 
the  Ukraine.  Those  two  free  3rears  from 
1918  to  1920  cannot  be  wiped  from  mem- 
ory. 

Today  then,  I  wish  to  express  my 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Ukraine,  January  22, 1918.    I  am 
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aware  and  appreciative,  because  it  is  also 
the  Spirit  of  1776. 

Mr.  WALIiHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Ukrainian  independence 
and  on  this  solemn  occasion  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  courageous  and  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  Ukraine. 

To  these  brave  people  who  have  kept 
alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence through  long  enslavement  and 
oppression  by  the  cruel  and  unrelenting 
Russian  Communists,  we  in  America  offer 
our  deep  and  enduring  friendship. 

Like  them,  we  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  Ukraine  once  again  will  be- 
come an  independent  nation,  free  of  the 
Russian  Communist  yoke  and  free  of  the 
indignities  and  cruelties  that  have  been 
their  lot  under  domination  by  the  savages 
of  the  Kremlin. 

The  desire  and  love  of  freedom  of  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  cannot  be  ignored 
and  must  not  be  denied,  even  though  the 
roiid  to  its  achievement  is  a  long  and 
hard  one.  We  and  all  other  God-fearing 
peoples  cherish  with  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  the  significance  of  this  proudly 
remembered  anniversary  day  and  we 
Join  in  looking  ahead  to  that  future  date 
when  Ukrainian  independence  shall  live 
again  in  reality,  as  it  lives  today  In  the 
hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Mr.  DAODARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thurs- 
day marks  the  41st  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Ukraine.  We  are 
all  likely  to  forget  the  history  of  the 
individual  countries  which  are  now  in- 
voluntarily  held    in   the   U.S.S.R.     The 

independence  which  was  declared  by  the 

Ukrainians  in  1918  was  short  lived. 
The  new  Bolshevik  Russia  wrenched 
freedom  from  the  militarily  weak 
Ukrainians  only  3  years  after  it  had  been 
proclaimed.  The  Ukraine  harbors  a 
hate  for  Communist  oppression  as  great 
in  fervor  as  their  love  of  freedom.  It  is 
the  hope  of  all  free  men  that  the  taste 
of  freedom  which  was  so  fleeting  in  their 
mouths  will  serve  to  whet  their  appetite 
for  liberty.  The  Communists  can  pro- 
hibit public  demonstrations,  but  noth- 
ing can  suppress  the  patriotism  which 
lives  on  in  every  Ukrainian  heart. 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  the  many  friends  of  freedom  who 
are  paying  tribute  to  the  brave  Ukrain- 
ians on  their  41st  anniversary  of  their 
Independence. 

After  years  of  oppression,  they  were 
able  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Russian  rule. 
Despite  Russian  attempts  to  wipe  out 
Ukrainian  nationalism,  their  love  of  free- 
dom and  high  ideals  prevailed,  and  when, 
in  1918,  they  regained  their  independ- 
ence, they  proclaimed  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public. They  adopted  a  democratic  form 
of  g(5vemment,  and.  with  vigor,  courage, 
and  hopeful  hearts,  they  began  to  re- 
build their  war-torn  country.  Their  lib- 
erty was  short  lived,  for  in  2  years  the 
Russian  Communists,  by  dint  of  their 
tremendous  forces,  again  annexed  the 
new  Republic  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Ever 
since  40  million  Ukrainians  have  been 
bowed  under  Soviet  rule  in  captive  state; 
the  freedom  for  which  they  sacrificed  so 
mucli  has  been  lost. 

It  is  well  that  we  commemorate  the  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  the  Ukrain- 


ian National  Republic :  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  are  not  allowed  to  recall  the 
great  day  or  celebrate  by  any  outward 
sign.  We  who  cherish  liberty  and  demo- 
cratic ideals  can  express  our  sympathy 
over  their  loss  and  also  convey  our  good 
wishes  that  the  day  will  come  when  their 
prayers  will  be  answered  and  their  and 
our  hopes  fulfilled — the  day  when  a  free 
and  independent  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  is  again  established. 

We  commend  the  Ukrainians  now  in 
our  country  for  the  splendid  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  our  Nation  in 
tlie  fields  of  culture,  science,  and  indus- 
try, as  well  as  for  their  participation  in 
our  Government  as  splendid  citizens. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  RepubUc.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  Join  with  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
ancestry,  and  with  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples everywhere,  in  commemorating  this 
important  date,  and  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  present  plight 
of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

When  the  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
was  crashed  in  1920.  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  was  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  Communist  expansion  and  ag- 
gression. Throuffhout  the  long  years  of 
enslavement,  the  people  of  Ukraine  have 
kept  alive  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  have 
preserved  their  strong  national  feelings. 

Man  and  his  sustained  faith  in  even- 
tual liberation   are   the  most  vital   and 

potent  weapons  against  communism. 
The  human  desire  for  freedom  will  sur- 
vive all  hardship,  and  will  outlast  the 
effect  of  any  technological  or  scientific 
weapons.  We  must  not  forget  this  basic 
truth. 

The  brave  people  of  Ukraine  must  be 
encouraged  to  continue  their  undaunted 
determination  to  regain  Independent 
national  status.  We  must  again  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  goal  that  we  shall  build 
a  better  world  in  which  all  nations  may 
live  in  peace,  freedom,  and  Justice.  We 
will  work  toward  this  end,  and  trust  that 
our  determination  to  do  this  will  bring 
added  courage  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  peoples  of  other  Com- 
munist-dominated nations. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
the  people  of  America  forget  the  sacri- 
fices and  sufferings  of  people  throughout 
the  world  who  value  freedom  enough  to 
die  for  it — that  day  we  shall  have  for- 
feited our  birthright  of  liberty. 

Happily,  that  day  is  not  near.  And 
fortunately,  we  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  opportunities  to  remind  our- 
selves that  freedom  Is  worth  fighting 
for — opportunities  like  the  41st  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  independence  which 
we  commemorate  here  on  January  22. 

The  national  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  people — a  goal  they  passion- 
ately pursued  for  hundreds  of  years — 
was  won  on  January  22,  1918,  with  the 
formation  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

But  independence  for  these  brave  peo- 
ple was  destined  to  be  brief.  In  1920, 
invading  CommunLst  armies  from  Rus- 
sia overran  the  proud  and  fertile  land 


and  absorbed  the  country  as  a  part  of  the 
new  Soviet  state. 

Thus,  the  Ukrainian  people  became 
the  first  In  a  long  series  of  victims  of 
Communist  terror,  oppression,  and  slav- 
ery. Virtually  every  form  of  persecution 
has  been  used  to  kill  the  Instincts  of 
freedom  in  the  breasts  of  Ukrainian  pa- 
triots: starvation,  murder,  imprisonment, 
religious,  and  ethnic  genocide,  and  slave 
labor. 

The  overwhelming  force  of  the  totali- 
tarian state  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  Ukrainian  nation  enslaved.  But 
this  brutality  has  not  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing the  Ukrainian  people's  undying  devo- 
tion to  freedom.  We  have  seen  it  hap- 
pen so  of  ten— in  Russia,  Germany.  Hun- 
gary— that  whenever  the  struggle  against 
Communist  oppression  breaks  into  the 
open  we  can  be  certain  that  Ukrainians 
are  playing  a  prominent  role. 

This  ceaseless  flght  for  the  freedom  of 
their  homeland  is  supported,  at  least  in 
spirit,  wherever  Ukrainian  people  have 
settled  throughout  the  world.  To  a 
large  degree,  it  has  been  because  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  others  with  first- 
hand experience,  wherever  they  may  be. 
have  insisted  on  raising  their  voices  and 
telling  the  world  of  Russian  brutality 
that  the  free  world  has  remained  alert 
to  the  menace  of  Soviet  communism. 
Freedom-loving  Americans  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  have  cared  so 
strongly. 

Because  Union  County.  N.J..  has  a  rel- 
atively large  proportion  of  people  of 
Ukrainian  descent  among  its  population. 
I  know  personally  of  their  deep  feeling 
for  freedom.  It  has  been  a  major  ele- 
ment in  their  success  as  active,  public- 
spirited  American  citizens,  and  a  contri- 
bution we  must  always  cherish. 

Let  us,  therefore,  rededicate  ourselves 
at  this  time — especially  those  of  us  who 
carry  the  responsibilities  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  Congress — to  the 
ancient  principles  of  personal  freedom 
and  national  independence.  Let  us 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  flght  oppres- 
sion, to  oppose  brutality,  to  stand  stead- 
fastly against  all  the  relentless  pressures 
of  Communist  totaUtarianlsm. 

Let  us,  that  is.  absorb  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  those  Ukrainians  who  have 
loved  freedom  so  truly  that  they  have 
died  for  it. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence.  Forty-one  years  ago 
the  Ukrainian  people  proclaimed  their 
independence  for  the  first  time  after 
centuries  of  oppression  and  f^elgn 
domination.  Unfortunately,  their' free- 
dom was  short  lived,  and  for  that  reason 
we  commemorate  this  date  with  sadness 
and  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  these 
courageous  people,  today  the  victims  of 
Communist  expansion  and  aggression. 

This  anniversary  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  the  fateful  enslavement  of 
40  million  Ukrainians  by  Soviet  com- 
munism, and  we  should  pledge  anew  our 
efforts  and  hopes  for  the  day  when  once 
again  there  will  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  National  Republic. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FLOOD.     I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ma&nchusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukraine,  an  ancient  acd  proud  people.  Is 
the  largest  country  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  Ukrainians  are  the  most  numer- 
ous of  all  ethnic  grouijs  in  that  region, 
numbering  more  than  40  million.  In 
many  ways  it  is  the  most  productive 
agricultural  region  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the 
breadbasket  of  the  area.  Its  hardwork- 
ing inhabitants,  the  .solid  core  of  the 
whole  Eastern  Europe's  peasantry,  have 
idled  their  fertile  ac>U  tirelessly  and 
ceaselessly,  not  only  tor  their  own  well- 
being  but  also  for  their  neighbors'  and 
recently  for  their  heaitless  Soviet  task- 
masters'. The  very  fact  that  the  fair 
land  of  the  Ukraine  Li  fertile  and  rich 
in  natural  resources  seems  to  have  been 
a  cause  of  the  misery  imd  misfortune  of 
the  Ukrainians.  The  v/ealth  of  the  land 
has  roused  the  envy  and  anger  of  its 
powerful  and  power-hungry  neighbors, 
and  that  has  occasionc^d  its  conquest  by 
alien  tyrants. 

For  more  than  300  years  the  Ukraine 
has  been  submerged  in  the  Russian  con- 
tinent, and  during  all  that  time  auto- 
cratic csars  and  Communists  have  done 
their  worst  to  suppress  and  eradicate 
what  we  In  the  West  regard  as  the  best 
Ukrainian  national  tiaits:  their  desire 
for  freedom,  their  boundless  love  for 
their  homeland,  their  undying  yearning 
for  political  independence,  and  their 
readiness  to  sacrifice  their  all  for  the 

attainment  of  their  national  goal.  Only 
once  in  the  course  of  their  long  subju- 
gation to  alien  rulei-s  they  had  the 
chance  of  attaining  that  goal;  that  was 
in  1918.  When  the  czar's  autocracy 
was  overthrow,  n  and  .\ustrla  no  longer 
ruled  over  Western  Ukraine.  Ukrainian 
leaders  seized  the  oocasion  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  Independence. 
That  was  on  January  22,  1918,  the  day 
on  which  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public came  Into  bein,;.  and  a  new  day 
was  ushered  In  for  th;  Ukrainians. 

That  day  Is  a  landmark  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  Ukraine,  and  remains  as  a 
bright  moment  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainians  for  their  national  independ- 
ence. The  unfortunate  Ukrainians  en- 
joyed their  hard-won  freedom  for  only 
a  short  time.  Since  that  day  innumer- 
able events  have  cast  a  dark  cloud  over 
the  Ukraine.  The  newly  proclaimed  and 
created  Ukrainian  RepubUc  did  not  last 
long.  Being  surrounded  by  enemies,  its 
days  were  numbered,  and  its  end  seemed 
near.  Early  in  1920  Communist  Rus- 
Bians  treacherously  attacked  and  over- 
ran the  country;  then  It  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union.  That  was 
the  end  of  Independent  Ukraine. 

To  this  day.  the  Ukraine  remains  a 
province  of  the  Soviet  Bmpire.  and.  of 
course.  Ukrainians  the?e  are  fated  to 
suffer  under  the  Soviet  tyranny.  For 
almost  40  years  more  than  40  mnnpyi 
liberty-lovtng  Ukrainians  have  been  liv- 
ing in  a  large  prison  camp  in  their  his- 
toric homeland,  surrounded  by  Soviet 
secret  agents  and  separated  from  the  free 


world  by  the  Iron  Curtain.  Of  course, 
they  do  not  enjoy  any  of  the  freedoms 
which  in  the  West  we  regard  as  our 
birthright.  Under  such  trying  condi- 
tions they  are  not  permitted  to  celebrate 
their  Independence  day.  Fortimately. 
however,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Ukrainians  who  live  in  the  free  world 
celebrate  it,  and  Ukrainian-Americans 
solemnly  observe  this  memorable  day  in 
their  worthy  effort  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  an  independent  Ukraine.  I  am. 
Indeed,  glad  to  jom  in  the  41st  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day. 

Mr.    FLOOD.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


BUDGET  FOR  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 1959 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  -  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  had  time  to  study 
and  evaluate  the  budget  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  but  I  have  been  greatly 
distressed  at  some  of  the  implications  in 
that  budget  which  I  think  are  very  far 
reaching,  insofar  as  hospitals  are  con- 
cerned, as  far  as  taking  away  benefits 
which  have  been  given  in  the  past,  and 
which  will  be  removed  in  the  future,  and 
other  provisions  of  the  budget. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  because  I  imder- 
stand  that  37.000  veterans  have  had  their 
service  connection  severed  as  the  result 
of  a  review  of  claims  and  cases  in  the  past 
year. 

It  is  a  horrible  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
It  seems  to  me  we  su-e  forgetting  the  men 
who  fought  and  died  and  who  are 
wounded  and  sick  as  a  result  of  their 
bringing  freedom  not  only  to  this  coun- 
try but  to  many  other  countries. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  will  Join  with 
me  in  making  a  complete  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  budget  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  severance 
of  claims.  Have  the  Members  ever  ascer- 
tained how  much  it  costs  the  taxpayers 
to  send  these  many  investigators  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  from  various 
departments. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  offices 
have  had  men  looking  over  the  shoulders 
of  men  who  were  doing  the  work  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Now  I  under- 
stand they  are  to  have  another  group 
of  another  department  going  over  their 
work.  The  VA  offices  have  policemen 
at  their  elbows  all  the  time.  It  Is  a  very 
trying  and  unwarranted  situation  to  have 
group  after  group  after  group  going  in 
and  instead  of  suggesting  Improvements 
for  the  veterans,  they  are  suggesting 
benefits  and  services  to  take  away — tak- 
ing away  their  hospitalization,  their 
compensation,  and  doing  them  a  great 
deal  of  damage  altogether. 


RECOGNITION  CMP  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
COMMUNITY  PROPERTY  OWNERS 
HEIPPUL  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobi)  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  HJl.  3126  which 
would  amend  section  1371  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that 
stock  of  a  small  business  corporation  in 
the  form  of  community  property  of  hus- 
band and  wife  shall  be  treated  as  owned 
by  one  shareholder  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  the  number  of  shareholders 
of  such  small  business  corporations. 

It  is  recalled  that  in  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late and  assist  small  business,  the  85th 
Congress  enacted  into  law  provisions  for 
small  business  tax  adjustments.  Those 
provisions  were  incorporated  in  Public 
Law  85-866.  Section  64  of  that  law  gave 
small  business  corporations  the  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  to  be  taxed  as  partner- 
ships. The  income  of  the  corporations 
would  tmder  such  elections  be  taxed  to 
the  shareholders.  The  law  provided  that 
in  order  to  qualify  as  a  small  business 
corporation  for  the  benefits  under  such 
election  there  could  be  no  more  than  lo 
shareholders. 

On  November  26.  1958,  the  Treasury 

took  the  position  that  in  community 
property  States  the  spouse  of  a  share- 
holder must  also  be  counted  as  a  share- 
holder for  the  piu-poses  of  the  Small 
Business  Tax  Adjustment  Act.  That 
position  was  announced  in  the  Internal 
Revenue's  Service  Technical  Informa- 
tion Release,  No.  113.  dated  November  26, 
1958.  If  left  unchanged,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  to  the  limit  of  five 
the  nimiber  of  married  men  in  com- 
mimity  property  States  who  could  as 
owners  of  a  small  busines  corporation 
take  advantage  of  the  small  business  tax 
benefit  to  which  I  have  referred.  In 
other  situations  involving  community 
property,  10  men  owning  shares  In  a 
small  business  corporation,  even  though 
they  are  married,  may  get  the  small 
business  tax  benefits  to  which  I  have 
made  reference.  It  is  obvious  that  Con- 
gress never  intended  such  inequitable 
results. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
remedy  this  situation.  It  would  add  a 
new  subsection  to  section  1371  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
would  provide,  that  for  the  punxxse  of 
determining  whether  a  corporation  has 
10  or  less  shareholders,  stock  which  is 
community  property,  or  is  owned  jointly 
by  husband  and  wife,  and  which  is  man- 
aged and  controlled  by  only  one  of  the 
spouses,  shall  be  treated  as  owned  by  one 
shareholder  for  the  purposes  of  the  men- 
tioned provision  in  the  Small  Business 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1958;  namely, 
section  1371  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  as  amended. 

It  should  be  explained  that  section 
1372(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
requires  the  consent  of  an  shareholders 
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of  a  small  business  corporation  to  the 
election  to  be  taxed  as  a  partnership  and 
also  reqiiires  that  a  person  who  becomes 
a  shareholder  after  the  election  Is  made 
must  also  consent  to  the  election.  "fSj 
bill  would  not  affect  that  aspect  of  the 
matter.  I  feel  that  explanation  is  nec- 
essary because  when  we  had  the  small 
business  tax  adjustment  provisions  under 
consideration  in  the  85th  Congrress,  we 
felt  that  a  constitutional  question  would 
be  raised  if  we  should  tax  the  income  of 
a  corporation  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
corporation  without  the  consent  of  all 
such  shareholders  so  taxed.  For  that 
reason  section  1372(a)  requires  the  con- 
sent of  all  shareholders  to  the  election 
and  also  requires  that  any  person  who 
becomes  a  shareholder  after  the  election 
is  made  must  also  consent.  If  the  new 
shareholder  does  not  give  consent,  the 
election  is  terminated. 

Inasmuch  as  stock  which  is  the  com- 
munity property  of  a  husband  and  wife. 
or  which  is  held  by  Joint  tenancy  by  a 
husband  and  wife  in  a  common  law  State, 
is  under  applicable  State  law  owned  by 
each  spouse  in  an  undivided  one-half 
interest,  it  is  my  view  that  making  either 
spouse  subject  to  Federal  income  tax  on  a 
portion  of  the  corporation's  income  with- 
out the  consent  of  such  spouse  would 
raise  the  same  constitutional  question 
which  the  law  as  now  written  tried 
to  avoid.  Therefore,  my  bill  also  avoids 
that  problem. 


WHY  THE  DRIVE  FOR  CONSUMER 
CREDIT  CONTROLS  IS  OUT  OF 
ORDER 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  the  Members  know,  there  has  been 
a  drive  on  for  several  years  now  for 
legislation  which  would  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  authority  to  put  specific 
and  direct  controls  on  consiuner  credit. 
More  specifically,  the  proposal  being 
urged  is  for  standby  controls  which 
would  allow  the  Federal  Rei^erve  to  issue 
regulations  specifying  minimum  down- 
payments  and  maximum  loan  or  pay- 
ment periods  for  consumer  goods  bought 
on  time.  In  other  words,  the  proposal 
Is  to  enact  peacetime  authority  similar 
to  the  old  regulation*  W  which  was  in 
effect  during  the  war  and  postwar 
period. 

Recently  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  carried  a  feature  editorial  on 
this  proposal,  remarking  on  some  of  the 
strange  aspects  of  the  drive  which  Is 
being  waged  to  put  it  across.  It  observes, 
correctly,  that  this  drive  has  been  per- 
sistent since  1955,  and  that  it  has  been 
mostly  under  cover.  It  seems  to  me. 
furthermore,  that  the  campaign  for  this 
legislation  is  now  being  stepped  up;  the 
proposal  is  being  pushed  with  more 
urgency. 

This  proposal  seems  also  to  have  con- 
siderable appeal  to  Members  who  are 


quite  seriously  concerned  about  the  in- 
flation problem  and  are  seeking  better 
safeguards  against  inflation.  Perhaps  It 
is  not  without  some  merit. 

Several  aspects  of  the  proposal  are, 
however,  being  generally  overlooked. 
Certainly  the  proposal  Is  being  presented 
in  a  distorted  perspective. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred  made  a  number  of 
good  argiunents  both  for  and  against 
consumer  credit  controls.  But  it  over- 
looked what  seems  to  me  the  more  im- 
portant considerations,  and  I  believe 
these  are  being  generally  overlooked. 
Consequently.  I  wrote  the  editor  calling 
attention  to  thej;e  considerations,  which 
letter  the  Journal  of  Commerce  pub- 
lished this  morning. 

Since  I  know  that  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  interested  in  this  question  of 
standby  controls  on  consumer  credit,  I 
might  invite  their  attention  to  the  con- 
siderations, as  I  see  them,  which  this 
proposal  raises.  My  letter  of  January 
12  follows,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  this  morning : 

Patman  Outliotcs  Views — MoorrNizATioN  of 
Credft  Conthols  Ubckd 

To  the  Eeitor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce: 
Your  editorial  of  January  8  on  standby 
consumer  credit  controls  makes  some  good 
points.  However,  the  arguments  you  give 
are  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  such  legis- 
lation, even  though  you  end  up  saying  you 
dislike  such  controls  and  would  like  to  see 
Congress  drop  the  whole  matter  at  this 
time. 

Thus  you  place  me  In  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion which  you  paint  as  good — If  Indeed,  you 
do  not  palut  me  as  a  reason  »by  good  leg- 
islation becomes  bad.  Tou  say  I  have  served 
notice  I  will  ask  for  maximum  Interest  rates 
on  consumer  credit — If  Congress  considers 
giving  the  Federal  Reserve  authority  to  fix 
minimum  down  payments  and  maximum 
lean  periods — and  then  you  add  "that  should 
kill  the  whole  project  and  certainly  disil- 
lusion the  constrvatlve  element  In  Con- 
gress." 

■EV!EW  HELD  NFEDED 

My  position  has  been  that  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  money  and  credit  controls  is  badly  In 
need  of  review  and  modM-nlzatlon.  These 
control.^  are  grossly  Inadequate  to  the  burden 
which  h.^s  been  placed  on  them  In  recent 
years,  and  they  are  40  years  out  of  date  even 
as  minimum  Instruments  for  economic  sta- 
bility.    But  why  single  out  consumer  credit? 

This  drive  for  consumer  credit  controls  Is 
very  strange.  As  your  editorial  points  out, 
the  drive  has  been  persistent  since  1955  and 
mostly  undercover.  Let's  try  to  put  It  In 
perspective. 

To  find  anything  to  Illustrate  a  practical 
need  lor  consumer  credit  controls,  the  spon- 
sors of  this  proposal  have  to  go  back  to  the 
boom  in  auto  sales  la  1955.  This  provides 
extremely  shadowy  support.  Auto  sales  In 
that  year  are  reasoned  to  have  been  too  high, 
only  because  in  later  years  they  have  been 
much  lower. 

The  need  for  controls  over  business  credit 
has  been  much  clearer,  and  much  more 
recent.  But  the  drive  for  consumer  credit 
controls  has  not  been  broadened  to  Include 
business  credit  controls,  standby  or  other- 
wise. 

OBJXCT  or  nOHT  MONET 

Chairman  Martin  and  other  Federal  Re- 
serve ofBclals  have  repeatedly  itated  that  the 
object  of  the  tight-money  aqueeae  of  1966-67 
was  not  consTimer  buying  but  the  boom  In 
business  inrestment — specifically  investment 
In  new  capital  equipment.  Here,  then.  Is  a 
situation   which   the  Federal  Reserve   defi- 


nitely feeU  to  have  been  inflationary,  and  ao 
■erlously  so  that  It  went  after  it  with  iU 
blunderbiiaa  Instriunents  of  tight  money,  and 
brought  on  a  general  depreaalon  before  Ita 
target  got  hit. 

It  had  no  authority  to  restrain  the  bor- 
rowers that  were  engaged  In  the  runaway 
ezpanilon;  namely  the  big  industrial  oor- 
poratlons.  And  it  had  no  authority  to  re- 
strain the  lenders  who  were  supplying  most 
of  the  credit,  namely,  the  insurance  com- 
panies. Investment  trusts,  and  other  non- 
bank  lenders.  At  no  time,  however,  did  the 
sponsors  of  credit  controls  suggest  controls 
of  the  kind  that  were  needed. 

Certainly  no  one  would  argue  now  that 
the  Federal  Reserve's  indirect  m?anc — 
squeezing  bank  credit — have  proved  succeES- 
ful  in  reaching  a  big  buslnesa  investment 
boom. 

Brtween  October  of  1955  and  October  of 
1957  bank  loans  to  corporations  having  more 
than  1100  million  of  assets  increased  by  flO 
percent,  while  bank  loans  to  flrnu  with  less 
than  950,000  of  assets  dropped  S  percent, 
which  is  only  added  evidence  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  was  more  successful  in  squeez- 
ing small  firms  out  of  the  credit  necessary 
for  carrying  on  their  previous  levels  of  op- 
eration than  it  was  In  checking  big  business 
expansionist  programs.  Still  there  Is  no 
proposal  for  credit  controls  to  check  an 
investment  boom. 

PRICE  HIKES  FOR  EXPANSION 

Coming  to  a  more  Important  source  of 
Inflation  In  the  195&-57  boom,  many  of  the 
big  business  Indurtries  raised  prices  to  ob- 
tain some  of  the  funds  for  plant  expansion — 
at  least  they  announced  this  as  the  reason 
fur  raising  prices.  There  are  no  controls  for 
restraining  this  source  of  inflation,  and  there 
is  no  drive  from  the  business  and  financial 
community  for  such   controls. 

Consider  also  the  fact  that  business  Inven- 
tories are  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  eccentric  wheels  In  the  economic 
system,  and  that  Inventory  booms  are  a 
least  Justifiable  source  of  inflation.  "Hiere  la 
no  proposal  for  standby  controls  over  credit 
to  finance  Inventory  booms. 

Finally,  the  con.'sumer  credit  controls  which 
are  being  proposed  could  be  use^only  to 
dampen  consumer  buying  at  times  when 
such  buying  is  thought  to  be  too  high.  The 
most  serious  and  continuous  practical  prob- 
lem is  to  stlmoUite  consumer  buying  at  times 
when  It  is  too  low. 

But  there  is  no  proposal  for  the  consumer 
controls  nccestary  for  this,  namely,  for  re- 
ducing exceesive  finance  charges.  The  recent 
findings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas 
that  one  of  the  country's  largest  finance 
companies  has  been  charging  consumers  72 
percent  a  year  to  finance  auto  purchases 
hardly  suggests  that  the  present  usury  laws 
are  adequate  to  uphold  traditional  standards 
of  morality,  to  say  nothing  of  preventing  de- 
mand for  consumer  durables  being  dissipated 
In  excessive  Interest  charges. 

PURPOSE  OF  DRIVX 

Under  the  clrfum.'itances  I  have  recited, 
the  drive  for  consumer  credit  controls  hardly 
seems  to  have  price  stability  as  Its  purpose. 
It  begins  to  look  like  the  drive  of  the  erjly 
1930's  which  ended  in  legislation  forbidding 
the  banks  to  pay  depositors  Interest  on  de- 
mand deposits. 

What  could  not  be  done  privately.  In  the 
face  of  Incomplete  restraints  on  competition, 
was  done  by  legislation.  In  any  case,  it  seems 
to  me  that  II  Congress  should  pass  legislation 
which  will  reduce  the  risk  in  consumer  loans. 
Congress  should  also  include  provisions  to 
reduce  the  interest  charges  on  such  loans. 

If  it  is  proper  to  legislate  to  protect  lenders 
against  a  wholesale  default  on  consumer 
credit.  It  is  equally  proper  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  exorbitant  finance  charges. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  consumer 
credit  controls  are  actually  needed,  Congress 
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can  act  quickly  enough.  In  the  meantime, 
proposals  for  such  controls,  even  on  a  standby 
basis,  can  wait  along  with  the  oUmt  credit 
controls  that  are  more  urgently  needed. 

Wmoht  Patmaw. 

With  reference  to  the  iwint  that  only 
standby  controls  are  being  proposed 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  has  remarked 
that  once  such  controls  were  available 
there  would  be  a  temptation  to  use 
them.  It  could  be  added  that  once  the 
Federal  Reserve  had  authority  to  in- 
voke these  controls.  then>  would  be  ter- 
rific pressures  from  the  bankers  and  fi- 
nance companies  for  invoking  them. 
Furthermore,  we  could  expect  that  after 
.such  controls  had  been  in  effect  for  a 
while,  a  notion  would  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted that  certain  minimum  standards 
of  risk  in  consumer  paper  should  be  ob- 
served at  all  times,  and  that  the  regula- 
tions should  always  be  in  effect,  at  least 
to  these  minimums. 

The  editorial  appearing  In  the  Journal 
of    Commerce    on    January    8,    which 
prompted  my  letter,  is  as  follows: 
Stand  bt  for  What? 

Legislation  giving  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  standby  authority  to  regulate  con- 
sumer Installment  credit  terms  Is  bound  to 
be  put  into  the  legislative  hopper  again  at 
an  early  date. 

Not  only  wUl  Senator  Prxscott  Bitsh.  Re- 
publican of  Connecticut,  reintroduce  bis 
standby  authority  bill  that  failed  to  get  any- 
where during  the  past  session  of  Congress  but 
some  other  leglalators  will  Introduce  a  num- 
ber of  new  wrinkles  or  gimmicks  in  the  field 
of  Installment  credit  control 

Representative  Wsicht  Patman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  has  already  siTved  notice  that 
he  will  ask  for  the  establliiiment  of  maxi- 
mum interest  rates  for  installment  credit 
contracts  in  case  the  relm|iosltion  of  mini- 
mum downpayment  and  maximum  maturity 
requirements  is  proposed.  Tliat  should  kill 
the  whole  project  and  certainly  disUltision 
the  conservative  element  in  Congress. 

It  Is  always  risky  to  predict  the  fate  of 
any  particular  piece  of  legislation  at  the 
start  of  a  new  session  of  Congress.  That  is 
particularly  true  when  a  cc  ntroversial  issue 
develops  well  before  the  U-glslatlve  battle- 
lines  can  be  formed. 

The  regulation  or  control  of  installment 
credit  is  such  an  issue.  Kver  since  the 
record  expansion  in  Installment  credit  during 
the  19&6  boom,  a  perststenl  (mostly  under- 
cover) drive  has  been  on  to  prevent  a  re- 
appearance of  that  pattern  by  giving  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  staulby  controls  over 
such  credit. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  actually  had  a 
five-volume  study  of  this  issue  prepared 
which,  after  a  tremendous  lunount  of  labor, 
produced  only  inconclusive  results.  At  any 
rate,  since  installment  credit  was  no  longer 
an  acute  problem  by  the  time  the  study  wss 
finished,  the  Federal  Reeen'e  Board  at  that 
time  did  nat  propose  any  form  of  regtilatlon. 
not  even  standby  controls. 

That  seemed  to  be  final — but  was  it  really? 

In  the  last  2  months  Installment  credit 
volume  has  picked  up  once  again,  largely 
because  of  Its  higher  use  in  automobile  buy- 
ing during  November.  Nevertheless,  the 
total  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember was  still  nearly  $500  million  below  a 
year  ago. 

And  yet  a  new  sense  of  urgency  has  already 
b^en  Introduced  into  the  discussion  of  the 
ir-fue  of  installment  credit  control. 

This  obvlotisly  Is  not  due  to  a  change  In 
the  market  conditions  or  to  any  alarming 
pickup  In  credit  demand:  the  new  drive 
seems  more  In  the  nature  of  preventive  medi- 
cine.   Those  arguing  for  the  reimposltlon  of 


such  controls  frankly  admit  that  there  is  no 
urgciwy  for  such  a  step  now  but  then  add 
that  the  mere  existence  of  standby  controls 
<iertalnly  could  not  do  any  harm  and  ml^t 
do  some  good. 

This  could  be  true  only  if  they  actually 
believe  that  even  the  imposition  of  positive 
oontrols  would  do  no  harm  under  any  cir- 
cumstance. But  such  reasoning  is  apt  to  be 
faulty,  Inasmuch  as  past  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated repeatedly  that  the  mere  existence 
of  standby  controls  constitutes  a  strong 
temptation  to  impose  them. 

The  basic  issue  then  is  between  the  de- 
sirability or  necessity  of  actual  controls  and 
prospects  for  the  development  of  conditions 
under  which  such  controls  might  conceiv- 
ably become  desirable. 

If  anything  approaching  an  inflationary 
breakthrough  In  the  demand  for  credit  of  all 
major  types  should  develop,  the  situation 
would  be  different. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  is  well 
known,  has  really  never  abandoned  its  fears 
of  inflation.  Even  during  the  recent  reces- 
sion It  kept  its  fingers  crossed.  The  remark- 
ably fast  recovery  since  last  June  once  again 
has  sharpened  the  Federal  Reserve  watch 
against  an  Infiatlonlst  speedup  in  the  recov- 
ery. It  can  hardly  come  as  a  surprise  that 
the  Board  today  is  reexamining  its  initial 
opposition  to  even  standby  installment  credit 
controls.  A  number  of  reports  have  come  out 
of  Washington  of  late  to  the  effect  that  at 
least  some  members  of  the  Board  are  busy 
mending  their  fences  on  the  issue  of  install- 
ment credit  regulation  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  quick  turnabout  In  case  a  sharp 
increase  In  the  use  of  this  type  of  credit  be- 
comes apparent. 

Thus  far.  no  such  situation  seems  inunl- 
nent.  Hence,  this  newspaper  does  not  see 
any  reason  to  change  its  attitude  on  Install- 
ment credit  standby  controls.  We  still  dis- 
like such  standby  controls  and  would  like  to 
see  Congress  drop  the  whole  matter  at  this 
time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  SiKEs,  for  30  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 29. 

Mr.  MooRHKAD.  for  5  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  30  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 27. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoaMACK).  on  Monday  next,  for  60 
minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcobd,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Machrowicz. 

Mr.  Multer  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter; 

Mr.  AucHiNCXoss  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  WoLr. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ScHWENCEL)  in  two  in.stances 
and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Santangklo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Anfuso  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack) In  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moticm  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  26,  1959.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

402.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1958,  pursuant  to  the  Rural  laectrlfica- 
tion  Act  of  1936  (40  Stat.  1363);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrictilture. 

403.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  making  reference  to  a  letter  dated 
October  30,  1958,  reporting  that  various  ap- 
propriations to  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiiscal  year  1959,  have  t>een 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicated  the 
necessity  for  supplemental  estimates  of  ap- 
propriation for  increased  pay  costs,  purstiant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

434.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Boctrd  oi 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  appointed  Oovemor  and  Sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  D^egate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4C5.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Admlntstration,  transmitting  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  report  on  Its  activi- 
ties in  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  propo-ty, 
pursuant  to  Public  I^w  152,  Slst  Congress, 
covering  the  period  January  1,  1958,  throtigh 
Deceoiber  31,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

406.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  ^foreign  excess 
property  disposed  of  during  fiscal  year  1958. 
pursuant  to  t±>e  Foreign  Bus^ss  Property.  Fed- 
eral Property,  and  ArtmlnlVtrative  Per  vices 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (sec.  404.  63  Stat. 
398;  40  UJB.C.  514);  to  the  Committee  ob 
Government  C^ierationa. 

407.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend  the 
time  tar  moiring  grants  for  the  construction 
of  urgent  airport  projects  eas«itial  to  an  ade- 
quate national  aviation  facilities  system":  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

408.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  report  showing  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  tills  Depa^txnent  in  connection  with 
the  administratioirof  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  for  fiscal  year  1958.  ptirsuant 
to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  1 43 
U.S.C.  1843) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

409.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Offloe.  UjS.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  iMX>posal  legislation  entitled 
"A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  Jury  commission  for 
each  UJS.  district  court,  to  regulate  its  com- 
pensatton,  to  prescribe  its  duties,  and  for 
oth^  purposes";  to  the  Coounittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

410.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative OiBce.  UJS.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
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"A  bill  to  increMe  tbe  ffl««  of  Jury  commis- 
Blonen  In  the  n.S.  district  courts"; 
to  tbe  CbmmlttM  on  the  Judiciary. 

411.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admlnla- 
tratlve  Office.  U.S.  Courts,  tranamlt- 
tlng  a  draft  of  (troposed  leglalatlon  entitled 
"A  bill  relating  to  the  transcribing  of  the 
etenographlc  record  of  pleas  and  proceedings 
in  connection  with  the  Imposition  of  sen- 
tence In  criminal  cases";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

412.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office,  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  authorlre  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  to  promulgate  minimum 
standards  of  qualifications  for  probation  of- 
ficers";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HR.  3126.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  per- 
mit stock  of  a  small  business  corjxiration 
which  Is  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife  to  be 
treated  as  owned  by  a  single  shareholder  for 
pxirposes  of  determining  the  number  of 
shareholders  of  such  corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.  3127.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
mission through  the  mails  of  communica- 
tions Intended  to  incite  hostility  among  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  individuals  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  3128.  A  bill  to  declare  nonmailable 
certain  communications  intended  to  Incite 
racial  hostility;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HH.  3120.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
m  temi>orary  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJa.  3130.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  food  stamp  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  91  billion  worth  of  surplus 
food  commodities  a  year  to  needy  persons 
and  families  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiire. 
By  Mr.  ASHLKY: 
H.R.  3131.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  to  provide  for  furnishing  edu- 
cation to  federally  connected  children  where 
public  schools  are  closed  to  admitting  stu- 
dents thereto  on  a  racially  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
HJl.  3132.  A  bill  to  Implement  section  4 
of  the  act  approved  December  22,  1944  (Pub- 
lic No.  834.  78th  Cong.),  as  amended;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 
H.R.  3133.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  mail- 
ing of  matter  tending   to   incite  crimes  of 
violence:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3134.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  threats  or  In- 
Jury  to  Federal  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R  3138.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  inter- 
state travel  to  avoid  prosecution  for  willful 
destruction  or  damaging  of  any  building; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3136.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  malls  of  matter  relating  to  the 
solicitation  of  funds  for,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  information  relating  to.  certain  un- 
lawful activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  3137.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the 
mailing     of     threatening     communications 


with  intent  to  interfere  with  the  execution 
of  Federal  or  State  statutes  or  court  decrees; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3138.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the 
transmission  in  Interstate  commerce  of  cer- 
tain communications  with  Intent  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  execution  of  Federal  or  State 
statutes  or  court  decrees;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3139.  A  bill   to  prohibit  certain   acts 
involving    the    Importation,    transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOOGS: 

H.R.  3140.  A  bill  to  provide  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members 
of  the  former  Lighthoure  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  3141.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.BURDICK: 

H.R.  3142.  A  bill  to  require  private  owners 
of  electric  transmission  facilities  used  In  or 
affecting  the  transmission  of  electric  energy 
In  interstate  commerce  to  permit  tbe  use 
of  the  excess  capacity  in  such  facilities  for 
the  transmission  of  electric  energy  by  other 
persons  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions;  to  require  the  purchasers  of  elec- 
tric energy  from  the  United  States  to  agree 
to  the  use  of  excess  capacity  in  their  elec- 
tric transmission  facilities  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  electric  energy  purchased  from  the 
United  States  by  other  jjersons;  to  confer 
upon  the  Federal  Power  Commission  the 
power  to  compel  and  regulate  such  use;  and 
to  provide  for  preference  for  public  bodies 
and  cooperatives  in  the  use  by  other  persons 
of  the  excess  capacity  of  electric  transmis- 
sion facilities  owned  by  the  United  States; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3143.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3144.  A  bill  to  place  in  trust  stetiu 
certain  lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Reservation  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
payment  of  operating-differential  subsidy  to 
contract  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  ^'^ 

H.R.  3146.  A  biU  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.   CELLER: 

HR.  3147.  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  for  other  piu'poses; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3148.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  to  all  persons  regardless 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missourt: 

HR.  3149.  A  bill  to  equalize  taxation  and 
provide  revenue;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.3150.  A  bill  to  protect  farmers  and 
other  persons  who  are  required  to  treat  pa- 
tronage dividends  as  Income  for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purposes  by  providing  for  the  col- 
lection of  Income  tax  at  source  on  such 
dividends  and  to  provide  tax  equity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways   and  Means. 

H.R.8161.  A  biU  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  Imposed  by 


certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  (by  request)  : 

H  Jl.  aiaa.  a  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  pay  direct  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  the  utilization  of 
excess  real  property  aiul  related  personalty, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  3153.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  funds,  and  for  con- 
tinuation of  accounts  when  there  Is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  disbursing  of- 
ficer for  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By    Mr.    DENTON: 

H.R.  3154  A  bin  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  regulating  the  manufacture,  com- 
pounding, processing,  distribution,  and  pos- 
session of  hablt-formlng  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN : 

H.R.  3155.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  •1,200  to 
•  1,800  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOLLINGEt: 

HJl.  3156.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  Immigration,  naturalization, 
nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  KBOOH: 

HJl  3157.  A  bni  to  amend  and  revlee  tbe 
laws  relating  to  Inunlgration.  natiirallaatlon, 
nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  3158.  A  bUl  to  amend  and  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  Immigration,  naturaliza- 
tion, nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8ANTANGBLO: 
HR.  3159.  A  bin  to  amend  and  revise  tbe 
laws  relating  to  Immigration,  naturaliza- 
tion, nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJl.  3160.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 

laws  relaUng  to  Immigration,  nattirallaatlon, 

nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUK: 

H  R.  3161.  A  bill  to  incorporate  tbe  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJl.  31C2.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  amounts  paid  Into  a 
public  retirement  fund  by  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  of  a  State  or  local 
government;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  3163.  A  bill  to  permit  unmarried  an- 
nuitants under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as  amended,  to  elect 
survivorship  annuities  upon  subsequent 
marriage;  to  the  Committee  on  Peat  OOoe 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3164.  A  bni  to  equalize  tbe  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Ur.  FRIEDEL: 

HR.  3165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment by  the  Government  of  Insurance 
against  risk  to  civilian  personnel  of  liability 
for  personal  injury  or  death,  er  for  propntf 
damage,  arising  from  the  operation  at  motor 
vehicles  in  the  performance  of  ofDclal  Gov- 
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emment  duties,  and  for  other  frurpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  OOoe  and  ClTil 
Service. 

HR.  3166.  A  bUl  to  »nrifiT»<|  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1987.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  and  tbe  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  pvu^Kwes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  BCr.  FRIEDEL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  3167.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and 
gas";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3168.  A  bni  to  repeal  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  petroleum  and  Its  products  by 
prohibiting  the  shipment  In  such  commerce 
of  petroleum  and  its  products  produced  in 
violation  of  State  law.  and  for  other  piu'- 
poses," approved  Febru.-xry  22, 1936,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

ByMr.GARMATZ: 
HR.3169.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide   mortgage   and    loan    Insurance   for    the 
construction,  recon-^tructlon.  or  recondition- 
ing of  vessels  in  shipyards  in  the  continental 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 
HR.  3170   A  bill   to  provide  credit  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  certain 
employees  in  the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  3171.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  3172.  A  bin  to  protect  the  rlgh.  of  the 
blind  to  self -expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  GRAY: 
HR.  3173.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pension  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  World  War  I;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mir.  GROSS: 
HR.  3174.  A   bUl  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  OUB3ER: 
HR.3175.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  credit, 
upon  retirement  of  an  officer  or  employee 
from  Government  service,  to  the  Individual 
account  of  such  officer  or  employee  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
of  a  sum  representing  compensation  for  ac- 
cumulated and  current  accrued  sick  leave; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
HR.  3176.  A    bill    to    amend    section    4071 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954;    to 
the  Committee  on  Wa3-8  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HHBSTAND: 
H.R.  3177.  A  bill  to  encotu-age  equity  In- 
vestment in  new  and  small  business,  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  and  provide  additional 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
appUed    to   debt  reduction,   and   for   other 
purposes;   to  the   Conunittee  ob'  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HOEVEN: 
HJl.  3178.  A  bin  to  provide  for  tbe  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Sergeant    Floyd    National 
Monument  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KKARNS: 
HJt.  3179.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  in  order  to  facU- 
itate  the  freedom  of  asaoclatk>n  of  profes- 
sional personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Kdu- 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KNOX: 
HR.  3180.  A  bin  to  extend  tor  an  addl> 
tlonal  8  years  the  time  within  which  tbe 
State  of  Michigan  may  conunence  and  com- 


plete the  construction  of  certain  projects 
beretc^ore  authorized  by  tbe  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.LBSINSKI: 
H.R.S181.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  Poetal  Field 
Compensation  Act  of  1955  with  respect  to 
salary  levels.  p>osltion  descriptions,  longevity 
step  increases,  promotions,  and  other  bene- 
fits of  supervisory  and  other  poetal  field 
service  employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 
H.R.  3182.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismis- 
sals shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory 
evidence  relating  to  good  character  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  in  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismifsal  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.3183.  A   bill    to   extend    the   duration 
of  the  Federal  air  pollution  control  law,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.3184.  A   bin   to   amend   section    1552, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Correction 
of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the  Boards 
of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals  shaU 
give   consideration   to   satisfactory   evidence 
relating    to   good   character   and    exemplary 
conduct   in   civUlan  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal    in    determining    whether   or   not 
to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals; 
to  authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  re- 
habUitation  certificate;   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  3185.  A  bill  to  implement  section  4 
of    the    act    approved    December    22,    1944. 
(Public  No.  634,  78th  Cong.),  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
HR. 3186.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  direct  loans;  to  remove  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of   interest  on   guaranteed   loans;    and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr  MADDEN: 
H.R.  3187.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade   Commission  Act  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 
HR.  3188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 5.   1954   (68  Stat.  674),  and  for  other 
ptu-p>oses;    to   the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  3189.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  off  the  coast  of  southern  CaU- 
fomia  shall  be  referred  to  as  the  Juan  Rod- 
rlgues   Cabrillo   Islands;   to  the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3190.  A  bin  to  implement  section  4 
of  the  act  approved  December  22.  1944  (Pub- 
lic No.  634,  78th  Cong.),  as  amended;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 
HJl.  3191.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  FMeral 
policy  concerning  tlie  termination,  limita- 
tion, or  establishment  of  btulness-type  op- 
erations of  the  Government  which  may  be 
conducted  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  PFOBT: 
HJL  3192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Reorgan- 
isation Plan  No.  2  of  1953;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


By  Blr.  POFF; 

H.R.3193.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  an  assault 
upon  more  than  one  person  shall  be  punish- 
able as  more  than  one  offense  in  certain 
cases  involving  tbe  commission  of  a  battery; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRESTON: 
HJl.  3194.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prcEcrlbe 
penalties  for  transportation  or  sale  In  inter- 
state commerce  of  stolen  outboard  motors  or 
motorboats;  to  .^the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3195.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  Fed- 
eral ship  mortgage  InstuTince,  in  order  to  in- 
clude fioatlng  drydocks  and  graving  docks 
under  the  definition  of  the  term  "vessel"  in 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3196.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  4081 
anl  4082  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  Include  wholesale  distributors  within 
the  definition  of  "producers"  of  gasoline,  and 
for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  en 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  3197.  A  bill  to  Increase  and  extend  the 
special  milk  program  for  children;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FLYNN : 
H.R.  3198.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind   to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;   to  the   Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  3199.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  1960  Olympic  games;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  3200.  A    bill    to    amend    the    public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act  to  provide  Increased  p&yuxents,  eliminate 
certain  inequities  and  restrictions,  and  per- 
mit a  more  effective  distribution  of  Federal 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
HJl.  3201.  A   bUl   to  amend   section    1552. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of   the  Servicemen's  Readjustment   Act   of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review.  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  exem- 
plary conduct  in  clvUlan  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not 
to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals; 
to  authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certificate;    and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  3202.  A  blU  to  prohibit  discrimination 
because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  employment 
of  persons  by  Government  contractors;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Include  hotel  work- 
era  within  Its  coverage;  to  the  ConuxUttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  3204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  increase  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  from  •!  to  ^1.25;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  3205.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide,  in  the  case 
of  professional  athletes,  an  income  tax  de- 
duction for  depletion  of  physical  reeoiuxses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJa.3206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  reloca- 
tion payments  to  individuals,  families,  and 
business  concerns  displaced  by  low-rent 
housing  projects:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
HJl.  S307.  A   bUl    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  State* 
to  make  refunds  of  tbe  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line in  cases  where  such  gasoUne  is  used  on 
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»  farm  for  farming  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Waya  and  ICeana. 
BylCr.  SHXUiET: 

HJi.3208.  A  bill  to  amend  aeetion  901  (o) 
of  tbe  LeglBlatlve  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946 
to  autliorlae  the  employment  of  admlnlstra- 
tlye  aaalstanta  by  Membera  of  the  Hovue  of 
Representatlvea;  to  the  Committee  on  Houm 
Admlnlatratlon. 

H  Jl.  3300.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tteaaxiry  to  Issue  certificates  of  hon- 
orable discharge  In  lieu  of  certificates  of 
dlsenrollment  to  certain  persons  who  served 
as  temporary  members  of  the  VS.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  during  World  War  11:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 
erlea. 

H.R.  3310.  A  bin  to  equalise  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  3311.  A  bill  to  establish  a  basic  work- 
week of  35  hours  for  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment: to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3312.  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3313.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  office  building  and  court- 
house at  San  Pranclsco,  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  3214.  A  bill  to  Implement  section  4 
of    the    act    approved    December    33.     1B44 
(Public,  No.  634,  78th   Cong.)    as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 

HJl.  3215.  A  bill  to  permit  the  exchange 
between  farms  in  the  same  county  of  cotton 
acreage  allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H  Jl.  3316.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3354  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  reference 
to  applications  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
by  persons  In  custody  pursuant  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  State  court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3217.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1333(c) 
of  tiUe  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
diversity  of  citlaenshlp;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3318.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  3401  of 
titie  18.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   STAOOERS: 

HJl.  3310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  Increases  in 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJt.  3320.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  facilities  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TKAGUE  of  Texas: 

HH.  3221.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  18.  1941,  to  provide  that  76 
percent  of  all  moneys  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  certain  recreational  activities  In 
connection  with  lands  required  for  flood 
control  shall  be  used  first  for  construction  of 
certain  hard  surface  connecting  highways, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  UIXMAN: 

H.R.  3323.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  minimum  basic  recreation  f  aciU- 
tles  in  the  Owyhee  Re— r  voir  area,  Oregon, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  VAN  ZANXn*: 
HJt.  3233.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Corregldor  Betaan  Memorial 
Commission  of  t7.5(X),000  to  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  5, 
1053,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H Ji.  3334.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $1300  a 
year  the  amount  of  outaide  earnings  per- 
mitted without  deductions  from  beneflta 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByliA-.  WESTLAND: 
H.R.  3226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  payable  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  3236.  A    bill    to    declare    portions    of 
Bayous  Terrebonne  and  LeCarpe,  La.,  to  be 
nonnavlgable  streams;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  propoeing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUBSER : 
H.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent 
deficit  financing  by  limiting  appropriations 
to  the  amount  of  the  President's  budget  ex- 
cept where  additional  revenues  to  cover  such 
appropriations  have  been  specifically  made 
available;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  of  September  as  Senior 
Citizens  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.McGOVERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  rela- 
tive   to    raising    the    standard    of    living    of 
the  American  Indian:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Matters;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
H.  Res.  133.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Conunlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  with  respect  to  aeronautical  and 
other  scientific  research  and  development 
and  outer  space;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and   resolutions    were   Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  3227.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  James  K. 
Green;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  3228.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Anna 
Maria  Speranza;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
H.R.  3229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chi 
Tien;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  3230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Nathaniel  H.  Woods;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  HawaU: 
H.R.  3231.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rufo 
Hermano  Ganir;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yukl 
Hamada;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3333.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mia.  Soda 
Hatta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3284.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Alfredo  T. 
Ordonlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  S336.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Uarla 
Kacln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOK: 
H.R.  3336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Harry  Glasikla:    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  3337.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Mauro    Betti;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  3338.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sotero 
Quintana  Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FBIOHAN: 
H.R.  3239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kvanthia 
Lolze  Papaglovannl  Fhlaras;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PLTNN: 
H.R.  3340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clare 
M.  Ash;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Jiidlciary. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
H.R.  3341.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Maria 
Koslorek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARY: 
HH.  3342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Lee  Sage;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  3243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Fred 
E.  Dueker;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3244.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Harold  N. 
Ward:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  3245.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Andrew 
B.  Mahana:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HOEVEN: 
H.R.  3246.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of   MaJ. 
Gladys   R.    Yeaman;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
HJt.  3347.  A   bill    for    the   relief   at   Bel* 
Janko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
HJt.  3348.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Just  compensation  to  eertain  elaln- 
ante  for  the  taking  by  the  United  States  of 
private  fishery  rlghte  in  Pearl  Harbor,  laland 
of  Oahu.  TJI.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUltam  8. 
Scott:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  3350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
Swidzinska   and   her   minor  child,  Rosalia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MARTIN: 
R.R.  3251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lo  Hoi  Tin 
and  Tam  Shau  Chan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PILLION: 
H.R.  3252.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mra. 
Martha  Nlcometl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3253.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ida 
Magyar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PRESTON: 
HJt.  3254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Forman  Screven.  Julia  Screven  Daniels,  and 
May  Bond  Screven  Rhodes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROUSH: 
HJt.  3355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ilpyong 
John  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HHEIJ.KY: 
H.R.  3366.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Akiva  Zlv 
(also  known  as  Kenneth  Flnkelman);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3257.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tveas 
Rosa  Paneai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.  R.  3268.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Or.  Carlo 
If.  Marchesl  and  his  wife.  Pla  Maria  Mar- 

chesl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Hail  CoInmbUui  Lawyers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    KIW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Thursday,  January  22. 1959 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday.  January  21,  1958,  was  a  his- 
toric day  in  the  annals  of  the  legal 
profession  of  New  York.  Pifty-three 
members  of  the  Columbian  Lawyers 
Association  were  admitted  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Two  of  them  were 
women. 

The  Columbian  Lawyers  Association  Is 
a  young  bar  association  operating  in  the 
first  Judicial  department  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Its  membership  consists 
of  more  than  500  lawyers  and  is  com- 
posed of  lawyers  of  Italian  origin  who 
practice  principally  In  the  city  of  New 
York.  Many  of  them  are  leaders  in  their 
respective  communities.  They  are  guar- 
dians of  our  traditions  and  the  architects 
of  our  future. 

This  organization  has  among  its  alms 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
conduct  for  the  legal  profession  and  the 
selection  of  capable  and  learned  Judges 
to  serve  in  our  courts.  They  believe  that 
in  order  to  realize  the  American  goal  of 
equal  Justice  before  the  law,  lawyers 
must  be  skilled  advocates  with  high 
standards  of  conduct  and  Justices  of 
courts  must  be  learned  and  experienced. 

I  had  the  high  honor  and  privUege  of 
sponsoring  28  of  these  members  for  ad- 
mission to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  My 
former  associate  in  the  New  York 
County  district  attorney's  office,  now  a 
Justice  of  the  domestic  relations  court. 
Louis  A.  Pagnucco,  sponsored  the  ad- 
mission of  the  other  25  Columbian 
meml)ers. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  note  that  Judge 
Louis  Pagnucco,  who  guided  and  coached 
me  when  I  was  a  fledgling  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  in  the  office  of  Frank 
Hogan.  still  befriends  and  guides  other 
attorneys  in  their  aspirations  and  en- 
deavors. It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  once 
again  to  be  with  my  dear  friend.  Judge 
Pagnucco,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
assistant  district  attorneys  In  the  homi- 
cide bureau  during  the  administration  of 
District  Attorneys  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and 
Frank  S.  Hogan.  Judge  Pagnucco.  who 
possesses  a  doctorate  of  laws,  is  not  only 
a  brilliant  lawyer  and  Judge  but  also  has 
the  imusual  talent  of  speaking  seven 
languages  fluently. 

This  journey  to  Washington  was  the 
realization  of  a  dream  of  Thomas  Car- 
telli,  the  first  president  of  the  Columbian 
Lawyers  Association.  Much  planning 
and  work  was  done  to  transport  53  active 
lawyers  to  Washington  from  tbe  city  of 
New  York  to  house  them  and  to  prepare 
a   program.     Great  credit  goes  to   Mr. 


Cartein  and  Sylvester  Cosentino,  the 
second  president  of  this  vigorous  bar 
association. 

Prior  to  being  sworn  In  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren,  this  bar  group  had  the 
distinct  privilege  of  meeting  with  As- 
sociate Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  at  a  private 
hearing.  Justice  Clark  renewed  old  ac- 
quaintances with  some  of  the  candidates. 
One  of  them,  Arthur  R.  Martoccia, 
sen,'ed  as  a  U.S.  assistant  when  Justice 
Clark  was  U.S.  attorney. 

Justice  Clark  addressed  the  candidates 
and  enlightened  them  as  to  the  workings 
and  practices  of  the  members  of  the 
court  in  arriving  at  a  determination  of 
an  appeal  before  the  Highest  Court.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Columbian  group  can 
understand  events  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  mysteries. 

One  newly  admitted  member  of  the 
group  was  August  Massa,  who  despite 
his  complete  blindness,  is  an  active  and 
successful  barrister.  Mr.  Massa  was  a 
classmate  of  Justice  William  Douglas  at 
Columbia  Law  School  in  the  early 
twenties.  It  was  a  thrill  to  see  Justice 
Douglas  greet  his  blind  classmate.  They 
had  not  met  each  other  in  over  30  years. 

My  colleagues.  John  J.  Rooney.  Demo- 
cratic Representative,  of  New  York,  and 
Robert  W.  Hemphill.  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  were  present  at  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  witness  this  historic 
occasion  and  to  lend  their  moral  support. 

After  the  admission  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Columbian  Lawyers  had 
luncheon  at  the  Congressional  Hotel. 
Several  Members  of  Congress  attended 
the  luncheon.  Representative  Victor  L. 
Antuso.  of  Brooklyn:  Paul  A.  Pino,  of 
the  Bronx:  John  J.  Roonet.  of  Brook- 
lyn: John  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Oborge  p.  Miller,  of  California;  Roland 
LiBONATi,  of  Chicago;  Robert  Qiahio,  of 
Connecticut;  and  I,  Althei)  Santangelo, 
addressed  the  group  pointing  out  the 
signiflcance  of  their  membership  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  pride  that 
we  felt  in  this  legal  demonstration.  Sen- 
ator John  O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Island, 
sent  grreetings. 

On  the  evening  prior  to  their  swearing 
in,  Mr.  Oaspar  Morell,  a  successful 
Washington  builder,  formerly  of  New 
York,  held  a  reception  for  the  Columbian 
Lawyers  at  his  beautiful  home  on  Kalo- 
rama  Road  on  Embassy  Row.  His  Ex- 
cellency. Manlio  Brosio.  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador, was  an  honored  guest.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Paolo  Savina.  labor 
counselor  of  the  Italian  Embassy.  Also 
greeting  the  lawyers  was  Commissioner 
Joseph  Minetti.  I  cannot  express  fully 
the  appreciation  I  and  the  Columbian 
Lawyers  feel  for  the  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Gtaspar  Morell  and  his  lovely  wife,  Anita 
MoreU. 

The  roll  of  the  newly  admitted  mem- 
bers to  the  Supreme  Court  is  as  follows: 
Andrew  A.  Adinolfl,  Italo  Henry  Ablondi, 
Pasquale  J.  Amico,  Anthony  J.  Cannls- 
traci,  Joseph  Captain,  Vito  A.  Cardo. 
Thomas  Cartelli,  Vincent  S.  Conti,  John 


Copertino.  Sylvester  Cosentino.  Gen- 
naro  L.  Crispino.  Joseph  P.  Cuccia,  Mario 
J.  Cusati,  Alexander  A.  Delle  Cese,  Leon- 
ard P.  DeNatale,  Joseph  P.  Periconi, 
Vincent  John  deRosa.  Vincent  J.  Di- 
Stefano,  Anthony  J.  Edwards,  Angelo  C. 
Ninivaggio,  Adolph  C.  Orlando,  Edward 
Papantonio,  Christopher  L.  Ribaudo. 
Henry  D.  Sforza,  Frank  C.  Termini. 
Joseph  J.  Verdicchio,  Miss  Theresa  E. 
DiCrocco,  Lawrence  N.  Pariello,  Miss 
Josephine  Perro.  Joseph  P.  Pichera, 
Joseph  W.  Genzardi,  Joseph  N.  Giamboi, 
Vincent  A.  Giaquinto,  Michael  A.  Greco. 
Philip  A.  Greco,  Nicholas  P.  lannuzzi, 
Michael  W.  LaPenna.  Salvatore  A.  Lo- 
curto.  Richard  D.  Btlagro,  Arthur  R.  Mar- 
toccia, Augustine  F.  Massa,  Michael  F. 
Mazzola,  Anthony  J.  Mercorella,  Mario 
Merola,  Alexander  Minella,  Ferdinand 
J.  Mondello,  Richard  J.  Nardi,  Louis  C. 
Palella,  Lino  J.  Pietrantoni.  Joseph  A. 
Robustelli,  Thomas  A.  Signorelli,  Vincent 
J.  Velella,  Frank  J.  Zeccola.  and  Ray  V. 
Manfredi. 

The  president  of  the  organization  is 
Ferdinand  J.  Mondello. 

Now  that  these  lawyers  have  returned 
home  tc  New  York,  leaving  Washington 
richer  because  of  their  visit.  I  say  to 
them,  "Congratulations  and  Hail  Co- 
lumbia." 


Stop  the  Use  of  U^.  Mail  To  Spread 
Hatred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or  nw  tors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Thursday,  January  22. 1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  the  opening  day  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the 
most  severe  penalties  for  anyone  Ixmb- 
ing  or  attempting  to  b(Hnb  a  house  of 
worship,  a  school,  or  other  public  biiild- 
ing.  Closely  associated  with  the  recent 
wave  of  bomb  terrorism  is  the  dissemi- 
nation of  hate  material  through  the 
UJS.  mails  which  is  a  major  factor  in 
stirring  up  race  hatred  and  inciting  acts 
of  lawlessness. 

I  am.  therefore,  now  introducing  two 
more  bills  which  are  intended  as  com- 
panion measures  to  my  earlier  bill  to 
outlaw  bombings.  One  of  these  meas- 
ures seeks  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  the  transmission 
through  the  mails  of  communications 
which  are  intended  to  incite  hatred  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  A  fine  of  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both,  is  prescribed  in  this  bill  for  any- 
one who  knowingly  uses  the  U.S.  mails 
for  delivery  of  cards,  pamphlets,  circu- 
lars, books,  or  other  matter  wihch  is  re- 
garded as  nonmailable  under  this  act. 
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The  other  bill  Is  very  similar  In  lan- 
guage, except  that  It  prescribes  that 
material  which  Is  intended  to  incite 
racial  or  religious  hostility  shall  not  be 
conveyed  In  the  malls,  and  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  the  malls  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
prescribe.  In  other  words,  this  bill  Is 
Intended  to*  give  the  Postmaster  General 
the  authority  to  withdraw  such  matter 
from  the  mails  or  refuse  to  convey  it, 
while  the  first  bill  makes  it  imlawful  to 
mail  such  matter  and  prescribes  a  fine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  my  bills  are  not  intended  to  hurt 
basic  American  freedoms,  especially 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. They  are  Intended  primarily 
and  solely  to  strike  against  the  peddlers 
of  racial  and  religious  hatred,  the  crack- 
pots and  the  lunatic  fringe  who  are 
spreading  poison  against  various  seg- 
ments of  our  people,  without  realizing 
how  they  themselves  by  their  own  vicious 
tactics  are  imdermining  American  de- 
mocracy, our  way  of  life,  our  free  insti- 
tutions, and  our  religious  faiths  which 
are  the  strongest  bulwarks  and  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  struggle  against 
communism. 

The  purpose  of  these  hate  sheets  which 
are  flooding  the  coimtry  is  only  to  foment 
trouble  and  to  arouse  hatred  of  Negroes, 
Jews.  Catholics,  foreigners,  and  others. 
We  live  in  a  crucial  era  ^en  imity  of 
the  American  people  is  the  crying  need 
of  the  hour  in  order  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  a  godless  enemy  who  seeks  to  de- 
stroy us.  At  such  a  tragic  period  in 
human  history,  these  irresponsible 
rabble  rousers  are  playing  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  by  spreading 
dissension,  mistrust,  and  hatred  in  oiu- 
own  ranks. 

Our  laws  forbid  the  distribution  of  se- 
ditious literature  through  the  mails  be- 
cause it  is  treasonous.  They  forbid  the 
dissemination  of  pornographic  literature 
because  it  corrupts  our  youth  and  Incites 
them  to  criminal  acts.  What  can  be 
more  treasonous  or  criminal  than  this 
hate  material  which  Is  equally  destructive 
of  everything  that  America  stands  for? 
Pitting  race  against  race,  inciting  one 
segment  of  our  people  against  another, 
is  no  less  seditious  because  it  serves  only 
the  interests  of  America's  enemies 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  high  time  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  deliberate  use  of  the  U.S. 
mails  for  spreading  race  hatred  and  to 
use  it  as  a  medium  for  hate  propaganda. 
This  is  not  what  the  mails  are  Intended 
for.  The  demagogs  and  hatemongers 
are  exploiting  a  major  medium  of  com- 
munication to  serve  their  own  sinister 
purposes.  Postal  authorities  report  that 
in  recent  years  the  volume  of  hate  ma- 
terial going  through  the  malls  has  in- 
creased substantially,  but  imder  existing 
laws  they  are  powerless  to  prevent  the 
distribution  of  this  material  through  the 
mails. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing my  bills.  I  believe  that  this 
problem  can  and  should  foe  dealt  with 
thrbugh  legislation.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  give  these  measures  early  con- 
sideration. 


A  Bill  RelatiBf  to  Whkholduff,  for  Par- 
poses  of  the  lacoMo  Tax  laposod  by 
Certaia  Cties  oa  th«  GtaqMasatioa  of 
Federal  Emplojoes 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMAKKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  icisaocKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22, 1959 

Mr.      CURTIS      of      Missouri.       Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  today  a  bill 
to  permit  withholding  on  the  compensa- 
tion of  Federal  employees  for  purposes 
of    Income    taxes   imposed    by    certain 
cities.    I  have  been  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation for  some   time  for  several   rea- 
sons.   It  provides  for  good  reciprocal  re- 
lations between  the  Federal  Government 
and  our  city  governments  which  already 
withhold  Federal  taxes  from  the  wages 
of  their  employees.    It  is  economical  in 
that  it  provides  a  less  costly  way  of  col- 
lecting legal  taxes,  overall.    It  is  a  real 
convenience  to   the  Federal   employees. 
I  want  to  dwell  on  this  last  point  a 
little  bit  because  at  one  time  many  Fed- 
eral employees  thought  that  this  legis- 
lation was  unfriendly  to  them.    Some, 
but  fortunately  a  very  small  minority, 
through  misunderstanding  still  think  so. 
The  reason  certain  Federal  employees 
thought  the  legislation  was  luifrlendly 
stemmed  from  the   fact  that   the   city 
earnings   tax   was  unpopular,   as   most 
taxes  are.  to  many,  particularly  to  non- 
residents of  the  city  who  worked  in  the 
city.    As  a  matter  of  fact  this  form  of 
taxation  was  considered  by  some  to  be 
unconstitutional,    as    taxation    without 
representation.    However,  regardless  of 
the  unpopularity  of  this  kind  of  tax,  or 
its   merits,   the   courts   throughout   the 
United  States  have  upheld  its  legality. 
This  is  no  longer  a  question.    This  form 
of  tax  has  become  an  Important  source 
of  revenue  for  many  of  our  cities  and  Is 
rather  obviously  here  to  stay. 

Federal  employees  are  liable  for  the 
tax  just  as  any  other  person  living  in  or 
working  in  a  city  which  Impoees  such  a 
tax.  The  present  bill  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  a  Federal  employee  Is 
liable  for  the  tax  or  not. 

Federal  employees  soon  found  out  that 
when  they  failed  to  pay  the  tax  the  cities 
allowed  the  amounts  owed  to  accumulate 
until  they  were  sizable  enough  to  war- 
rant the  expense  of  collection.  Then 
when  the  employee  was  forced  to  pay.  he 
had  a  sizable  sum  to  pay.  Instead  of  a 
modest  amount.  It  Included  not  only  the 
accumulated  amount  but  Interest  and 
collection  costs. 

As  a  result  the  Federal  employees 
found,  as  do  all  taxpayers  find,  that  it 
Is  really  a  favor  to  them  to  have  the 
amounts  owed  withheld  in  weekly  or 
monthly  amounts  where  they  have  none 
of  the  nuisance  of  making  returns  or  the 
embarrassment  of  having  to  budget  a 
sizable  accumulated  amount. 

Most  Federal  employee  unions  are  on 
record  as  favoring  this  legislation.  The 
officials  of  the  city  of  8t.  Louis,  part  of 


which  I  represent,  have  long  requested 
this  legislation.  Other  cities  through 
their  ofllcials  and  representatives  in 
Congress  have  urged  this  legislation.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  act 
on  this  this  year. 
The  bill  referred  to  follows : 

A  btu  relating  to  wlthbddlng,  for  purpoMt 
of  the  Income  tax  imposed  by  certain 
cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Federal 
employees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  act  re- 
lating to  withholding,  for  State  Income  tax 
purposes,  on  the  compensation  of  Federal 
employees",  approved  July  17.  1952  (Public 
Law  687,  83d  Ck)ngress;  6  XJS.C,  sec.  84b). 
Is  hereby  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "State  or  Territory" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '•State.  Territory,  or  city";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'city!  means  only  a  city 
which  Is  Incorporated  under  the  law  of  a 
State  or  Territory  and  which  had  a  popula- 
tion (according  to  the  last  decennial  census) 
of  seventy-five  thousand  or  more  individ- 
uals." 


1959 
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RaBaaiaa  Frecdoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWia 

or    MICHIOAJf 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVaB 

Thursday,  January  22, 1959 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  Rumanian  freedom 
and  Independence  under  the  protection 
of  the  Western  Powers.  On  this  anni- 
versary I  wish  to  express  my  warm  sym- 
pathy for  the  aspirations  of  the  Ruma- 
nian nation  and  for  their  present 
struggle  against  Soviet-Communist 
domination. 

This  commemoration  Is  a  reminder  of 
the  political  Importance  and  historical 
reality  of  Eastern  Europe,  where  old  and 
fiercely  independent  peoples  have  devel- 
oped their  own  cultures  and  national  en- 
tities. These  peoples,  with  their  cultures, 
are  a  vital  part  of  Europe,  which,  with- 
out their  free  contribution  and  participa- 
tion within  its  boundaries,  is  reduced  to 
a  strangled  existence,  as  Is  the  caae  to- 
day. The  problem  today  Is  not  to  accept 
the  limited  area  of  discussion  Imposed  on 
us  by  the  Soviet  maneuvering,  but  to 
raise  the  whole  question  of  that  part  of 
Europe  on  which  the  peace  and  security 
for  the  future  so  largely  depend. 

It  \s  obvious  to  me  that  the  main  source 
of  tension  and  Insecurity  for  the  Atlantic 
Community  stems  from  the  inability  of 
the  West  to  exploit  this  whole  unpleasant 
situation  in  Soviet-dominated  Europe. 
This  situation,  as  long  as  we  condone  It. 
constitutes  an  Immense  benefit  to  the 
Soviets,  whereas.  Instead,  If  we  would 
turn  the  tables  and  exploit  this  situation 
ourselves  against  them  It  would  be  a  ter- 
rible thorn  in  the  Soviet  flesh. 

The  inevitable  objectlcn  that  this 
would  increase  the  cold  war  is  totally  un- 


true. The  free  hand  enjoyed  by  the  So- 
viets in  their  controlled  part  of  Europe 
has  In  no  way  lessened  the  tensions  be- 
tv.  een  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  actually  increased 
them.  When  we  do  n^t  use  a  weapon  at 
our  hand,  such  as  tlie  subjugation  of  a 
good  part  of  Europe  by  the  Soviets,  we 
are  actually  encoumging  them  to  con- 
tinue and  even  increase  their  pressure 
for  the  advancemeat  of  their  global 
Communist  alms  of  world  infiltration, 
subversion,  and  eventual  domination. 

This  Is  what  is  happening  right  now, 
when  Mikoyan,  unlii:e  us,  is  using  every 
means  at  his  disposal,  even  kissing  Amer- 
ican babies,  to  push  us  out  of  Europe. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  American 
people  will  not  be  taten  in  by  this  latest 
Soviet.  Mikoyan  propaganda  stunt.  I  be- 
lieve that,  together  *ith  the  highly  de- 
terring defense  advocated  by  Congress, 
we  are  going  to  adoist  the  policy  which 
would  put  us  on  tho  ground  of  reality 
concerning  Soviet  tactics. 


Ormonde  A.  Kieb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oi 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or    NEW    JCaSET 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  F.EPRE8ENTATIVEB 

Thursday,  January  22,  1959 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  devoted  and  unself- 
ish service  rendered  to  our  Government 
by  Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  who  has  Just  re- 
signed as  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 
Mr.  Kieb,  a  resident  of  New  Jersey,  is  a 
personal  friend  of  mine  whom  I  have 
known  for  some  years,  and  at  consider- 
able sacrifice  to  himself  he  accepted  his 
appointment  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, thereby  meeting  the  challenge  to 
reorganize  and  reviUilize  the  service. 

In  the  5  years  of  his  administration 
which  will  come  to  a  close  on  January  31. 
1959.  Mr.  Kieb  reor;anized  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Facilities  of  the 
Post  Office  E)epartment  by  reducing  It 
from  nine  divisions  to  three  functional 
line  divisions  known  as  Real  Estate. 
Supplies,  and  Motor  Vehicles.  In  addi- 
tion a  great  part  oi  the  operations  of 
these  divisions  was  decentralized  by 
being  assigned  to  field  offices.  In  the 
acquisition  of  post  oiBce  space  he  intro- 
duced sound  busln&is  practices  in  the 
commercial  leasing  technique  and  this 
was  made  possible  by  his  long  training 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Newark, 
N.J.  He  brought  about  reduced  costs  in 
the  supply  system  of  the  postal  service 
together  with  reduce<l  delivery  schedule 
time  and  streamlined  various  operational 
procedures.  These  aie  only  a  few  of  the 
constructive  features  that  **Toni"  Kieb 
installed  for  the  benefit  of  the  postal 
service. 

Mr.  Kieb  deserves  tlie  heartfelt  thanks 
of  all  American  citizens  for  his  devotion 
to  duty  and  he  leaves  his  office  operating 
with  far  greater  efficiency  and  effectlve- 
i-oss  than  when  he  first  entered  into  it. 


He  received  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  1956  the  IMstinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
recognition  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  con- 
structive achievements. 

I  am  glad  to  append  herewith  Mr. 
Kleb's  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Presi- 
dent dated  December  31,  1958,  and  the 
President's  reply  thereto  of  January  7, 
1959.  I  include  also  an  editorial  dated 
January  10,  1959,  from  the  Newark  Eve- 
ning News  entitled  "Public  Service"; 

December  31,   1958. 

The  PRESIDEFfT, 

The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  Is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  tender  to  you  my  reslenatlon  as 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  be  effective 
January  31.  1859.  It  has  been  a  reward- 
ing experience  to  have  completed  almost  6- 
year  tour  of  duty  In  Government  service 
during  your  administration  as  President  and 
under  the  direction  of  Postmaster  General 
Arthur  E.  Summerfield.  I  now  find  the  time 
has  come  when  I  must  return  to  private 
business. 

It  Is  a  comfort  and  satisfaction  that  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  me  have  been 
completely  reorganized. 

The  Real  Estate  Division  through  a  com- 
petent and  able  staff,  using  modern  real 
estate  techniques,  has  obtained  modem  space 
for  the  Department  at  lower  average  rentals. 
Over  2,600  new  modem  buildings  have  been 
erected  through  public  bidding  by  private  In- 
vestors for  lease  to  the  Dep>artment.  Even 
though  paying  local  real  estate  taxes  to  the 
communities  out  of  the  rent,  they  reflect 
lower  annual  costs  to  the  taxpayers  than  the 
occupancy  costs  of  postal  space  in  tradi- 
tional monumental  Government-owned 
buildings.  This  modernization  program  is 
well  under  way  and  ready  for  rapid  accelera- 
tion when  the  Congress  provides  the  funds 
for  your  program. 

The  Department's  supply  system  has  been 
completely  revamped.  It  is  operating  with 
much  improved  efficiency  and  better  admin- 
istrative control. 

The  Government-owned  motor  vehicle  fleet 
has  been  almost  completely  changed  over  to 
standard  production-line  truclu  in  the  new 
red,  white,  and  blue  color  scheme.  This, 
combined  with  modern  fleet  operating  stand- 
ards, shows  lower  inltljU  costs  and  lower  op- 
erating costs  per  mile.  The  motor  vehicle 
service  facilities  are  adequately  equipped  and 
have  been  fully  redesigned  with  but  a  few 
exceptions  in  Government-owned  garage 
buildings. 

Please  understand  my  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  have  contributed  a  small  part 
to  the  many  accomplishments  of  these  years. 
It  is  with  keen  regret  that  I  now  write  you 
to  terminate  my  ofllcial  assignment. 

Mrs.  Kieb  and  I  shall  always  be  devoted 
to  Mrs.  Elsenhower  and  yourself,  as  well  as 
to  the  kind  of  Government  service  your  able 
and  dedicated  leadership  have  provided  for 
the  Nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OSMONDE    A.    KlXB. 


The  WHm  Honsx. 

January  7,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Ormokdi  A.  Kixb. 
Assistant   Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAx  Ma.  Kixb:  I  have  yoxir  letter  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958,  and  regretfuUy  accede  to 
your  wishes  by  accepting  your  resignation 
to  be  effective  January  31,  1960.  I  am  aware 
of  the  splendid  service  you  have  rendered 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  since  you  first 
assumed  your  duties  in  1953.  Tou  have 
certainly  eamed-4he  appreciation  of  jout  co- 
workers in  Government  and  the  people  of  the 


United  States  for  your  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  administration. 

As  you  leave  Government  service  to  return 
to  private  life,  you  take  with  you  my  best 
wishes  for  your  future  health  and  happiness. 
Sincerely. 

DWIGHT  D.  EISENROWEK. 


(From  the  Newark  Evening  News,  Jan.   10, 
1959] 

Public  Sesvicz 

Career  men  in  Government  are  Inclined  to 
be  disdainful  of  the  businessman  who  enters 
public  service.  The  practice  of  bureaucracy 
is  supposed  to  be  full  of  things  he  Just  doesn't 
understand. 

The  businessman  In  Government  does  have 
his  limitations,  but  on  the  whole  be  has 
been  more  effective  than  the  professionals 
will  admit  and  has  been  able  to  show  them 
that  Government  has  something  to  learn 
from  business. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  drawn 
heavily  on  business  in  filling  key  posts  re- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  accounting  and  fi- 
nance, personnel  policies,  purchasing  and 
managerial  techniques.  Most  conspicuous 
among  them  are  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell 
of  Elizabeth  and  C.  Douglas  Dillon  of  Far 
Hills.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb.  Newark  realtor,  has  just 
resigned  after  serving  5  years  as  Assistant 
Postmaster  General.  As  chief  of  his  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Facilities,  Mr.  Kleb's  long 
experience  in  real  estate  was  of  much  use  to 
the  Government.  Among  other  achieve- 
ments, his  leasing  policies  produced  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  average  rent  the 
Government  is  paying  for  post  offices. 

He  returns  to  private  life  with  the  Presi- 
dent's thanks  for  splendid  service,  a  commen- 
dation which  has  been  well  earned. 


A  Ukraiaiaa  Amairtnmtj 

EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mrw  tobk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22, 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22,  1959,  marks  the  4l8t  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence. 

There  is  an  irony  of  history  here.  The 
Ukrainian  people  have  not  known  liberty 
since  they  were  mercilessly  incorporated 
into  the  Russian  Empire  in  1920.  Their 
long-sought  freedom  from  the  yoke  of 
Russian  domination  lasted  but  2  years, 
from  1918  to  1920. 

Today  it  Is  only  fitting  that  we  salute 
this  brave  and  valiant  nation  that  cease- 
lessly retains  the  desire  to  be  free.  The 
Ukrainian  people  are  proud,  Individual- 
istic, and  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
resilience  to  the  present  fates  of  history. 
Even  though  they  are  once  again  under 
the  hated  heel  of  historic  domination, 
and  have  been  under  Soviet  domination 
longer  than  any  other  nation  now  under 
Kremlin  control,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt  but  that  the  interlude  of  a  2-year 
span  of  freedom  immediately  after  World 
War  I  was  enough  to  make  the  reality 
of  freedom  the  ultimate  national  goal. 

Since  1920  the  Ukraine  has  been  one 
of  the  bloodiest  battlefields  of  modem 
history.  The  people  of  this  rich  agricul- 
tural land  have  died  by  the  hundreds  of 
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thousands.  Neither  the  dead  nor  the 
living  can  celebrate  the  41st  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence.  The  Iron 
Curtain,  so  obvious  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Is  also  within  the  segments  of  the 
Russian  Empire. 

Thus  It  is  up  to  us  who  live  In  freedom 
not  to  let  this  day  pass  without  recogniz- 
ing Its  slgnlflcance  to  those  brave  men 
and  women  who  make  such  an  event 
meaningful.  I,  for  one,  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  give  this  recognition.  To  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Ukraine  and  those  of  Ukrain- 
ian dMotnt  In  this  country,  Z  give  my  re- 
•p«ot  and  my  admiration. 


wanwMnio^  or  remarim 
HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

Of  IOWA 
Df  TNI  NOVM  OF  RKFKnBKffTATXVU 

Thurtdav.  January  22.  i§69 

Mr,  WOLF,   Mr.  flpeaker,  a  n«w  insti- 
tution began  this  year  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  Z,  for  one,  hope  that  it  will  grow  and 
become  a  part  of  the  permanent  orien- 
tation process  for  new   Congressmen. 
The  purpose  of  this  Institution,  which  is 
called  the  Bipartisan  Seminar,  is  to  en- 
courage the  confidence  of  new  Members 
by  broadening  their  understanding  of  the 
legislative  process.    The  meetings,  held 
at  the  CooUdge  Auditorium  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  were  exciting  and  informa- 
tive.   Answers  were  given  to  perplexing 
problems  which  many  times  vex,  annoy, 
and  frustrate  the  freshman   Congress- 
man.   Insight  was  given  to  us  from  our 
senior  colleagues  on  the  workings  and  the 
meanings  of  the  rules  by  our  beloved 
Parliamentarian.    Lewis    Deschler;    the 
problems  of  committee  work  for  Junior 
Congressmen    by    worthy    and    distin- 
guished alumni  of  this  body.  Senator 
Engle,  of  California,  and  Senator  Keat- 
ing, of  New  York;  the  House  as  a  chang- 
ing institution  was  brilliantly  analyzed 
and  discussed  by  Senator  McCarthy,  of 
Minnesota,  Senator  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  George  Galloway,  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.   Particularly  informa- 
tive was  the  discussion  by  Congressman 
Baldwin,    of    California,    Congressman 
CofBn,  of  Maine,  Congressman  Preling- 
huysen,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Congressman 
Udall,  of  Arizona,    Participating  in  the 
opening  session   was  the  chief  of  the 
Washington   bureau   of  the   New  York 
Times,  James  Reston. 

Prom  this  list  of  Impressive  and  bril- 
liant people  one  is  quickly  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  importance  of  these  meetings. 
I  commend  these  gentlemen  and  I  thank 
the  bipartisan  sponsoring  committee: 
John  P.  Baldwin.  Republican,  of  CaU- 
fornla;  Frank  M.  Coffin,  Democrat,  of 
Maine;  Cahl  Elliott,  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama; Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  Republican, 
of  Michigan;  Petir  Fhelinghuyskn,  Jr.. 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey;  James  o! 
Fulton,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania; 
MelvIn  Price,  Democrat,  of  Illinois;  and 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Democrat,  of  Arizona. 
I  also  thank  the  distinguished  foreign 
policy  expert.  Dr.  Jay  Cerf,  of  the  For- 


eign Policy  Clearing  House;  the  distin- 
guished political  scientist  William  Gib- 
bons, formerly  associate  director  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
and  now  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Index;  and  Dr.  Paul  David,  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
these  men  and  the  organizations  they 
represent  for  helping  to  make  this  semi- 
nar a  success. 


Albtrt  GtJiatli 


KXT1N8XON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFU80 

or  MSW  ft,»H 
IN  TNI  NOVMR  OF  IIIFIIflMBWTATIVf  • 

Thuridav,  January  22,  i9ti 

Mr,  ANFUilO,  Mr,  lipsakor,  January 
39  of  tach  ysiir  marks  tht  annivarsary  of 
tha  birth  of  Albert  Oallatln,  brilliant 
U,0,  Secretary  of  tha  Treasury  undar 
Thomas  JafTeraon,  Oallatln  was  born 
on  January  29,  1761,  In  Orneva,  Swit- 
zerland, the  descendant  of  a  family  of 
watchmakers.  Already  then,  aa  today, 
Switzerland  was  the  center  of  a  great 
watch  Industry  which  In  our  own  day 
plays  such  an  important  part  In  United 
States-Swiss  trade  relations. 

Gallatin  came  to  America  in  1780  and 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  American  pa- 
triots. After  the  establishment  of  the 
new  U.S.  Republic  he  embarked  on  a 
political  career  in  which  he  served  suc- 
cessively as  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Legislature,  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
finally  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  later  to  Prance. 

He  devoted  his  life  and  work  to  many 
worthwhile  enterprises,  the  most  impwr- 
tant  of  which  were  his  advocacy  of  a 
system  of  free  universal  education,  re- 
form of  Federal  tax  and  bvKlgetary  poli- 
cies, and  the  promotion  of  sound  trade 
relations  with  other  nations.  He  also 
advocated  liberalization  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws. 

As  we  offer  our  tribute  today  to  Albert 
Gallatin,  we  pay  our  respects  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  American  who  laid 
the  basic  framework  for  policies  which 
have  helped  to  bring  the  United  SUtes  to 
a  position  of  preeminence  in  the  market- 
places of  the  world.  The  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  his  life  was  friendly  commerce 
with  other  nations  as  an  enduring  prom- 
ise of  America's  peaceful  growth,  and 
that  principle  is  still  a  powerful  factor 
in  our  continued  growth  and  our  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world.  The  expansion 
of  trade  and  commerce  among  the  free 
nations  is  as  vital  today  as  it  was  in  Gal- 
latin's day. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  shown  a  strong  tendency  to 
yield  to  the  protectionists  and  those  who 
seek  to  erect  new  barriers  In  our  trade 
relations  with  the  world.  Such  policy 
is  against  the  liberal  trade  traditions  of 
Gallatin.  I  trust  that  we  shall  return  to 
the  sound  policies  advocated  by  Albert 
Gallatin. 


A  BUI  To  Protect  FamMrs  aad  Otkar 
PersoBs  Wko  Are  Re<piire4l  To  Treat 
Patroaafo  Divideods  as  Iscomo  for 
Fadara]  Iicoma  Tax  Pwpoios  by  Pro- 
viding for  the  CoUectioB  of  Ibcobm  Tax 
at  Source  on  Sock  Diridaods  and  To 
Provida  Tax  Eqidtj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

Of   MtMOVSf 

IN  Till  HOU»K  OP  RCPRMDrrATIVII 

Thunday.  January  22,  i9i9 

Mr,  CVRTIt  o1  Mlaaourl.  Mr,  fptak* 
•r,  X  have  ralntroduead  today  a  bill  df« 
Ntanad  to  protoet  farmari  and  oihar  par- 
Ktmn  who  ara  raqulrad  to  tratt  pairoiUMra 
divldands  as  Inooma  for  Padaral  Inooma 
tax  purposas  by  provldtni  for  tht  eol- 
leetlon  of  Income  tax  at  sottrea  on  auch 
divldands  and  to  provide  tax  aqulty. 

My  bill  provides  a  method  of  eolloetlng 
some  tax  from  cooperatives  that  I  have 
advocated  for  several  years.  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  tha  cooperative  member, 
particularly  the  farmer  who  doea  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  cash  at  his  dlapoaal. 
It  Is  only  through  a  mithholdlng  device 
hke  this  that  he  will  not  have  his 
personal  cash  pocltlon  burdened  with  a 
taxpa3mient  as  the  result  of  a  noncash 
patronage  dividend.  Thla  bill  will,  of 
course,  produce  revenue  for  the  Treasiuy 
Department  and  will  bring  about  a  high- 
ly desirable  equality  of  taxation  among 
various  types  of  business,  some  of  which 
are  now  suffering  quite  unduly  fr(un 
the  competition  of  the  untaxed  coopera- 
tives. 

A  bUl  to  protect  farmers  and  otber  per- 
sona who  are  required  to  treat  patronage 
dlvldendfl  as  income  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes  by  providing  for  the  collection 
of  Income  tax  at  source  on  auch  dlTl- 
dends  and  to  provide  tax  equity 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  8tat9«  of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1064  (relating  «o 
credits  against  tax)  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  39.  Credit  for  income  tax  collected  at 
source  on  certain  patronage 
dividends. 

"(a)  In  Genmal.— The  amount  withheld 
under  section  7901  as  tax  on  patronage  divi- 
dends shall  be  allowed  to  the  recipient  of  the 
Income  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  YzAt  or  Caxorr. — The  amount  ao 
withheld  during  any  calendar  year  ahaU  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  for  the  taxable  year  be- 
ginning In  such  calendar  year.  If  more  than 
one  taxable  year  begins  in  a  calendar  year, 
such  amount  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  for 
the  last  taxable  year  so  beginning." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IV 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  tha  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.    39.  Credit    for    Income    tax    coUectcd 
at  source  on  certain  patronage 
dividends." 
Sic.   2.  (a)  Subtitle   F   of   the   Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  hereby  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

chapter: 
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"cHAPm  SI — coLLBcnoN  or  nicoKx  tax  at 

sonacK  OK  cextain  PixaoMAoa  mvmmiia 
"Sec,  7901.  Income  tax  collected  at  aouroe. 
"Sec.  7003.  Patronage  dividend  defined. 
"Sec.  7901.  Income  tax  collected  at  eouroe. 
"The  Secretary  or  hta  delegate  shaU  by 
re'^ulatlons  provide  for  the  deduction  and 
withholding  on  patronage  dividends  of  a  tax 
rqual  to  20  percent  of  ths  amount  of  each 
pntronage  dividend  (an  defined  In  aeetton 
'i74  and  aubject  to  the  limitation  In  amount 
rontntned  therein)  paid  In  a  form  other  than 
roin,  currency  or  chsck.  dated  and  payable 
I  (I  later  than  the  dats  of  delivery  thereof, 
uitd  paid  after  Siiptembtr  SO,  19M," 

(b)  The  table  of  eh» pters  fur  subtitle  9 
I*  hereby  nmenUixl  by  adding  at  the  end 
tlifffof  ih*  foUowlDg: 

'Chapter  SI,  iUiW^rUtm  nt  Utnttnt  Utn  at 
*'<urfte  itt  aartaln  patrrmage 
divuleiul* " 

ncdurilhtHly   tif   pMlrnn»p0   dlvidnndt 

Uv<   I  There  NhHii  b«  adrtad  to  tha  In* 
uriial  Mevaiiue  C'<da  of  ItM  following  »t. 
uon  ri»  a  naw  nmtunt  \o  read  aa  followi; 
"fttc    m    Patronage  dl  Mdenda  paid  by  co- 
operative eorporationi. 

'(a)  affNRBAi.  Rt;i.K  -No  deduction  or 
other  reduction  of  taxable  Inoome  shall  be 
allowed  to  cooperatlvit  oorpuratlons  for 
amounu  paid  a*  'paunnage  dividends'  by 
such  corporations  exccpi  to  the  extent  such 
dividends  Increase  the  ti  xable  Income  of  the 
recipient   for   the   uxabla   year   of   receipt. 

For  the  purposes  of  tlils  sutMcctlon. 

"(1)  Such  dividends  ■hall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  received  In  tte  ordinary  course  of 
a  trade  or  business  carred  on  by  the  recip- 
ient, and 


"(2)  Mo  exemption,  exclusion,  credit  or 
deduction  available  to  the  recipient  shaU 
be  taken  Into  aoooimt. 

"(b)  DxriNiTioMa, — 

"(1)  CooncEATivB  ooapoaATioN. — ^For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'coopera- 
tive corporation'  means  a  corporation  (A) 
that  calls  itself  a  'cooperative'  or  'co-op*,  or 
(B)  that  repreaenta  to  any  persons  or  claaaas 
of  persona  which  deal  with  it  that  their  pa- 
tronage win  or  may  entitle  them  (1)  to  the 
payment,  either  actually  or  constructively, 
of  patronage  dividends,  or  (11)  to  an  equity 
Interest  In  any  of  the  corporations'  aaaeta. 
or  (C)  that  Is  otherwlaa  optraud  frTr  tha 
mutual  btnafit  of  persons  or  classe*  of  per- 
sons  that  deal  with  It;  but  such  term  df/e« 
not  includf  a  mutual  Intniranoa  oompany 
Of  any  corp<iralUin  oiherwiM  aaampt  undar 
ihia  ohaptar, 

"(3)  Fathom Aoa  aiviNMa^  For  tha  pur* 
p»aas  of  this  saatton  tha  (arm  pHtronaga 
dividend'  means  an  alloaatU/n  or  a  distribu- 
tion paid  fir  payable  (whathar  or  ind  in 
numtf  and  whather  deacrlbad  as  a  rafund, 
ra^ata,  prlfla  adjustment,  or  payment  of  n 
balanaa  due  under  a  maritaiing  atfraemant) 
to  member  p»iron»  or  to  member  aiul  non- 
member  patrona  on  soma  basts  related  to 
thair  sales  to,  purchaaaa  from,  deposits  with, 
inveiitments  In,  loans  from,  or  other  trana' 
aettona  with  the  corporation  during  the  tax- 
able year.  If  (A)  the  allocation  or  distribu- 
tion is  conditional  (i)  upon  profits  or  mar- 
gins being  earned  by  the  corporation  from 
all  Its  operationa  or  a  claaa  of  its  operations 
during  Its  fiscal  year,  or  (11)  upon  Income 
attributable  to  the  resale  of  the  producer's 
product  along  with  products  or  a  claaa  or 
cl««ae8  of  products  of  some  other  producers 
less  any  deducUons,  determination  of  which 


is  within  the  discretion  of  the  corporation, 
or  (B)  the  amount  of  the  aUocatlon  or  dis- 
tribution can  be  determined  only  with  ref- 
erence to  the  amoimt  of  the  profits,  margins, 
or  income  earned,  or  (C)  the  amount  of  the 
allocation  or  distribution  can  be  determined 
only  after  declaration  or  payment  of  d.vl- 
dends  on  any  class  of  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  only  after  tha  fixing  of  sums  to  be 
transferred  to  capital,  reaervea,  or  surplus." 

Taxation  of  farmera'  cooperativea 
Sec.  4.      Section    033    (b)(1)    of    the    In- 
ternal    Revenue    Code    of     lPft4     shall     be 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"(b)  CoMfnJTATiow  or  TA«A»La  IwcoMr — 
"(1)  OawcMAL    atar,— In    oomputina    tha 
tnaabla    inroma   of    sueh    an    organiaavimi 
thara  shall  ba  allowed,  aub;a«t  to  tha  llmlta- 
tiona  provided  In  section  374,  as  at>4w>tum» 
from  gross  inaoma  (In  addition  to  other  da- 
durtlons  alPtwabla  under  thU  chapter) — 

"(A)  amtunts  paid  as  divldands  during 
(ha  taaabla  year  tm  Ita  capital  atoek,  and 

"<■)  amounu  atk'oatad  during  tha  (««• 
able  year  to  patrona  with  raspact  td  Its  In- 
come not  aerlvad  from  patronage  (whether 
or  not  such  Income  was  derived  during  such 
Uiwble  year)  whether  paid  In  caah,  mer- 
chandise, caplul  stock,  revolving  furul  eer- 
tlfleatas,  retain  certificates,  eertlfteataa  of 
Indebtedneaa,  letters  of  advice,  or  In  aoma 
other  manner  that  discloses  to  each  patron 
the  dollar  amount  allocated  to  him.  Allo- 
eatlona  made  after  the  cloae  of  the  taxabla 
year  and  on  or  before  tha  iSth  day  of  the  9th 
month  following  the  cloee  of  such  year  shall 
be  considered  as  made  on  the  last  day  of 
such  taxable  year  to  the  extent  the  alloca- 
tions are  attributable  to  income  derived 
before  the  close  of  such  year." 


SENATE 

Fhid.xy,  Jamahy  23,  19r»9 

Msgr.  Nicholas  Babak,  vice  president 
of  St.  Basil's  College.  Stamford,  Conn., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  humbly  thank 
Thee  for  the  many  bhsslngs  which  Thou 
hast  lavished  upon  our  land  and  its  peo- 
ple. Guide  us  in  Thy  mercy,  and  extend 
Thy  blessings  and  grtice  to  all.  Protect 
us  from  war:  strengthen  the  peace;  and 
enlighten  our  minds. 

May  the  men  who  guide  us  remain 
fearless  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  seek  to 
confound  us.  Grant  that  they  may 
never  be  swayed  by  those  who  seek  to 
betray  ua.  Give  them  the  strength  for 
leadership  In  Thy  name,  to  renew  hope 
for  a  world  of  justice,  for  a  world  of  last- 
ing peace  for  all. 

May  the  Ukrainian  people,  the  first 
victims  of  atheistic  and  communistic  im- ' 
perlalism  which  seekj.  to  engulf  the  en- 
tire world,  know  that  we  at  last  have 
heard  their  cry  for  freed(»n.  Grant, 
O  Lord,  that  they  may  soon  regain  their 
Independence,  so  hard  won — and  lost — 
41  years  ago. 

Preserve  us,  O  Lord  in  our  devotion  to 
Thee.  Bless  and  ke<»p,  in  health  and 
strength,  the  President  and  all  the  other 
members  of  our  Government.  Through 
Thy  divine  guidance  make  them  the  In- 
struments in  securim;  justice  and  free- 
dom as  Thou  didst  wUl  it  for  all  TTiy 
children.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  January  21,  1959,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
401(a),  Public  Law  414,  82d  Congi^, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Celler, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Walter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  FiiGHAN,  of  (Xilo;  Mr. 
McCuLLocH.  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Moore, 


of  West  Virginia,  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Policy  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  today  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  MEET 
DURING  SESSIONS  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  for  the  remainder 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURINQ 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  CXDMMUNICATIONS.  ETTC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

RxpoBT  or  Rttbai.  KLKt't'iiiriCATioir 

ADlCimSTSATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Rural  Blectrlflcatlon  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

rxfokts  on  rzapportionment  of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  various  appro- 
priations to  the  departments  and  agencies, 
for  fiscal  year  1950,  had  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for 
supplemental  estimates  of  appropriation  for 
Increased  pay  coats;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  "Inpatient  care,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  Indi- 
cating a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

SxTKNsioN   or  Loans   or  Naval   Vkssxls   to 
Italy  and  Turkct 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  loans  of  naval 
vessels  to  the  Governments  of  Italy  and 
Turkey  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  - 

Repeal  or  Certain  Minimum  Strength  Re- 

QTTIREMENTS    FOR    ARMT    RESERVE    AND    ARMT 

National  Ottaro 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1959,  to  repeal  certain  mini- 
mum strength  requirements  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

CONSTBUCTION  OF  MODERN  NaVAL  VESSELS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  modern 
naval  vessels  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Adjustments  in  Accounts  or  Outstandino 
Old  Series  Cxtrrenct 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  adjustments  In  ac- 
counts of  outstanding  old  series  currency, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Amendment  or  I.AWS  Relating  to  Housino 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Wash- 
ington,  DC,    transmitting   a   draft   of   pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provUlon   and  Improvement 
of  housing  and   the  conservation   and   de- 
velopment of  urban  communities,   and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Amendment  or  Act  Relating  to  Placing 
Childkxn  in  Fauilt  Homes 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the   act   entitled   "An   act    to   regulate   the 
placing  of  children  In  family  homes,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  April  22.  1944,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes    (with  an 


accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  or  Act  Rslatino  to  the  Boasd 
roR  THR  Condemnation  or  Inbanitart 
BuiLorNGS  nr  rta  District  or  Oolumbu 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Board 
for  the  Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  May  1,  1906.  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Extension   or  Corporate   Normal  Tax  Rate 
and  Certain  Excise  Tax  Rates 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  of 
certain  excise  tax  rates  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  or  U.S.  Advisort  Commission  on 
Educational  Bxckange 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  n.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Exchange. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the 
period  July  1-Decemb«r  31.  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Disposal  or  Foreign  Excess 
Property,  VrrsRANs'  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  DC,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Ad- 
ministration on  Its  activities  in  the  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property,  covering  the  period 
January  1,  1958.  through  December  31,  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  U.S.  General  Accounting  Omcs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  his  report  on  the  activities  of  the  XJS. 
General  Accounting  Office,  during  th«  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Atrorr  Report  on  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Government  Printing 
Office 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Examination  or  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Supply  Center,  Yokohama,  Japan 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  U.8. 
Army  Signal  Supply  Center,  Yokohama. 
Japan,  dated  January  1959  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Contract 
Negotiated  Wrrn  McDonnell  AncRArr 
Corp..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  contract  NOas  63-304. 
and  lease  agreement  NOy(R)-e0218,  negoti- 
ated with  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp..  of 
St.  Ixiuls,  Mo.,  dated  January  1959  (with  an 


accompanying  report);  to  the  Commltt««  on 
Ooremment  Operations. 

Rbceipt  AMD  DissxTRssMiirr  or  CiSTAiM  Fvmw 
A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement of  funds,  and  for  continuation  of 
accounts  when  there  Is  a  vacancy  in  thtf^pfflce 
of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Disposal  or  FOREiaN  Kxcrm 

Propbtt,  Atomic  Em^uit  Comuisbioh 
A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  Atomic 
Energy    Commission,    Washington,    D.C.,    re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  by  that  Commission, 
during  fiscal  year  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Report  Prior  to  Restoration  or  Balance, 
Commission  on  Civil  Rmrts 

A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  Washington.  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  prior  to 
restoration  of  balances,  as  of  November  80. 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

iNTKRiM  Report  on  LxxiNOTOM-CoitcaBO 
Battle  Boao 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Znt«rlor, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  behalf  of 
the  Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Commis- 
sion, an  Interim  report  on  the  Lexington- 
Concord  Battle  Road,  situated  In  the  towns 
of  Lexington.  Lincoln,  and  Concord.  ICass. 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Administration  or  Cestaim  Lands  nc  Statb 
or  Orsooh 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  th« 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  administer  certain  acquired  lands  m 
revested  Oregon  and  California  railroad  grant 
lands  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  or  Receipt  or  Project  PROPoeaL 
Under  Small  Reclamation  Projsctb  Act 
or  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
the  Pleasant  Valley  County  Water  District 
of  Ventura  County,  Calif.,  had  appUed  for  a 
loan  of  82,040,000  for  project  works  estimated 
to  cost  82.173,790;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Receipts  and  Eiprnuiturm  Undib 
Outer  Continental  SBSLr  LAjtoa  her 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstratlre  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  receipts  and  expenditures  by  that 
Department  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act.  for  the  fiscal  year  1068;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  yr>^<i;T 
Affairs. 

Amendment  or  Federal  Airport  Act,  Relat- 
ing to  Extension  or  Tau  roi  ILuuNO 
Certain  Grants 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  for  the  construction  of 
urgent  alrpmrt  projects  essential  to  an  ade- 
quate national  aviation  facilities  system 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Amendment  or  Section  3238.  Titlb  18. 
UNrTED  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General.  tran»> 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  3238  of  tlUe  18.  United  State* 
Code  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Purchase  or  Federal  CoRRacnoNAL  Imwma- 
tion  at  Sandstone,  Minn.,  by  Btats  of 
Minnesota 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law.  that  Got,  Orrllle  !«. 
Freeman,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
had  submitted  a  proposal  to  purchase  the 
Federal  Correctional  Institution  at  Sand- 
stone, Minn.,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tion that  the  proposal  be  declined;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  2412(b),  TrrLE  28. 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Taxation 
or  Coots 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  2412(b) ,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  costs 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Stenographic  Record  in  Connection  With 
Certain  Criminal  Cases 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  CourU.  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  the  transcribing  of  the  steno- 
graphic record  of  pleas  and  proceedings  In 
connection  with  the  Imposition  of  sentence 
in  criminal  cases  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Standards  or  Qualificatioms  for  Probation 
Officers 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  to  promulgate  minimum  stand- 
ards of  qualifications  for  probation  officers 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Increase  of  Fees  op  Jury  Commissioners  in 
U.S.  District  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  UB.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislaUon 
to  Increase  the  fees  of  Jury  commissioners 
in  the  U.S.  district  courta  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Jury    Commission    for    Each    U.S.    District 

09URT 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  Jury  commission  for  each 
XS&.  district  court,  to  regulate  its  compensa- 
tion, to  prescribe  lU  duUes.  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by 
Government  Printing  Office 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Ington.  D.C.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  during  the  fiscal  year  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 

AtJENS 

Four  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  sUte- 
ment  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Granting   of   Status  of   Pbmanknt   Resi- 
dence to  Certain  Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  granting  the  appli- 
cations for  permanent  residence  filed  by 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 


the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
as  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for  grant- 
ing such  applications  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETTnONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By   the   VICE   PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  LegUIature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Legislative  Resolution  5 

"Whereas  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  said  Territory  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  and  cultural  life 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  said  Territory  have 
demonstrated  their  maturity,  responsibility, 
and  willlngneEs  to  accept  in  full,  and  ability 
to  discharge,  the  responsibilities  that  accom- 
pany citizenship  In  one  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas  not  only  principles  of  fairness, 
but  also  considerations  of  mutual  benefit  to 
Eaid  Territory  and  the  States  of  the  United 
States  demand  that  said  Territory  be  granted 
immediate  statehood:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  hy  the  members  o/  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  69th  session  assembled — 

"1.  That  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
hereby  memorialized  to  grant  Immediate 
statehood  to  the  Torltory  of  Hawaii; 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  legislature  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  each  Member  from 
Nebraska  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

"DwiGHT  W.  Burnet, 
"President  of  the  Legislature. 
"Hugo  F.  Srb, 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Newark,  N.J..  Archidocesan 
Federation  of  Holy  Name  Societies,  relating 
to  the  recognition  of  Bed  China  and  Hun- 
gary by  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Federation 
of  Sewage  and  Industrial  Wastes  Associa- 
tions, at  Detroit,  Mich.,  endorsing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  and  the  cooperative  local -State- 
Federal  program  that  act  supports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITION 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  July  24. 
1958.  the  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  petition  of  Greorge  W.  E.  Spratt.  of 
Ramsey.  N.J.,  favoring  an  investigation 
of  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  over  com- 
mon carriers,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  The  petition,  under  the 
rules,  was  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
85th  Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  placed  in  the  files.  On  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spratt.  the  Chair  again  lays 
it  before  the  Senate  and  refers  it  to  the 
same  committee. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  WYOMING  STATE 
RURAL   ELECTRIFICATION    ASSO- 
CIATION 
Mr.    MoOEE.      Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  conaent  to  have  printed  in 


the  CoircREssioNAL  Rbcokd  six  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Wyoming 
State  Rural  Electric  Association  and  ask 
that  they  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  us 
follows: 

RisoLunoNS,   Wyoming   State  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association 

essolution  1 

Whereas  the  present  accounting  and 
budet  system  is  very  unfair  in  respect  to 
multipurpose  hj^droelectric  proJeci;s  Inas- 
much as  the  cost  is  set  up  as  an  expenditure 
and  it  so  appears  In  the  annual  budget: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Wyoming  Stiite  REA 
Association  favor  passage  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress of  a  bill  that  would  distinguish  be- 
tween expenditures  and  lnvestm3nts,  so  that 
the  American  people  may  be  presem^ed  with 
the  facts  concerning  Federal  Investment  In 
the  Federal  power  program. 

RESOLXmON   s 

Whereas  the  cost  aUocatlon  on  several 
hydroelectric  projects  has  been  changed 
several  times  during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion, always  adjusting  the  percentage  of  cost 
allocated  to  power  upward:  Now.  tlierefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Wyoming  State  REA 
Association  urge  the  early  passage  in  the 
86th  Congress  a  bill  identical  to,  or  v«y 
similar  to  the  Trimble  bUl. 

RESOLUTION    S 

Whereas  In  June  1957,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  did  reorganize  REA  by  reqxilr- 
ing  that  all  loans  of  $500,000  or  more,  and  all 
loans  of  whatever  amount,  to  new  borrowers 
be  reviewed  by  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sup- 
ported a  bUl  in  Congress  to  increase  Inter- 
est rates :   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  86th  Con- 
gress convenes,  that  a  bill  Identical  to  the 
Humphrey-Piice  bUl,  as  amended  by  the 
House  subcommittee,  which  would  restore 
to  the  REA  Administrator  all  of  the  func- 
tions and  authority  vested  In  him  by  the 
original  REA  Act  of  1936,  be  Introduced  and 
passed. 

RESOLUTION    4 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  begun  construction  of  units  of 
the  upper  Colorado  storage  project;   and 

Whereas  the  Authorization  Act  for  such 
storage  project  Includes  high-voltage  electric 
transmission  lines  from  storage  unit  switch- 
yards to  substations  at  major  load  centers 
and  a  backbone  transmission  grid  to  Inter- 
connect the  powerplants  of  the  project  and 
other  Federal  powerplants  and  utility  sys- 
tems of  the  area;  and 

Whereas  preference  users  of  power  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  which  is  one  of  the  States 
In  the  upper  basin  will  be  entitled  to  be 
able  to  purchase  and  use  large  quantities 
of  firm  power  and  energy  from  the  upper 
Colorado  storage  project  when  it  becomes 
available:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Wyoming  State  Rural 
Electric  Association,  That  this  association  be 
on  record  In  favor  of  congressional  appro- 
priations for  the  orderly  but  rapid  con- 
struction of  such  authorized  transmission 
system  for  the  upper  Colorado  storage  proj- 
ect, including  a  high-voltage  line  extending 
from  Flaming  Gorge  dam  and  powerplant 
Into  Wyoming  to  connect  with  the  existing 
Federal  transmission  grid  at  Sinclair.  Wyo. 

RESOLUTION    7 

Whereas  the  proposed  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  Interest  rates  on  REA  loans  Is  not 
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In   the  best   Interest  of  our  rural   electric 
cooperatiyes :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Jteaolved.  That  the  Wyoming  RSA  oppose 
any  proposed  legislation  or  action  designed 
to,  or  likely  to  Increase  the  coat  of  loan  funds 
to  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  of  Wyoming. 

■XSOLimON    8 

Whereas  the  Tellowtall  dam  and  power- 
plant,  authorised  by  Congress  as  a  unit  of 
th3  Missouri  River  Basin  project  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  reclamation  program: 
and 

Whereas  electric  power  users  will  need  and 
are  willing  to  purchase  the  power  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Yellowtail:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Wyoming  State  Rural 
Electric  Association,  That  this  Aasoclatlon  be 
on  record  In  favor  of  congressional  appropri- 
ations for  the  orderly  but  rapid  construction 
of  the  Yellowtail  Dam  powerplant,  and  such 
electric  transmission  system  as  may  be 
required. 

RESOLUTIONS  OP  ORGANIZATIONS 
OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  three  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  organizations  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolutions  may  be 
printed  in  the  Recori). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tions will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolutions  were  received  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"Whereas  there  is  located  within  the 
bounds  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  State  of 
New  York,  numerous  so-called  defense  plants 
who  are  solely  or  to  a  great  extent,  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  defense  Items  of  one 
form  or  another;  and 

"Whereas  by  virtue  of  their  location, 
thousands  of  faznUles  nave  located  In  our 
county,  depending  upon  the  aforesaid  de- 
fense plants  for  their  livelihood;  and 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  our  county  in 
general  and  particularly  the  Ave  western 
towns  of  the  county,  namely,  Babylon,  Hunt- 
ington, Smlthtown,  Isllp.  and  Brookhaven,  is 
to  a  great  extent,  dependent  upon  the  steady 
and  continued  employment  of  all  employees 
of  all  of  the  plants  located  In  oxu  county; 
and 

"Whereas  from  time  to  time  and  far  too 
frequently,  serious  layoffs  of  employees  occur 
at  one  or  more  of  said  defense  plants 
through  the  cancellation  of  existing  defense 
contracts,  completion  of  contracts  or  diver- 
sion of  contracts  to  other  areas  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  the  town  board  of  the  town  of 
Brookhaven  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
continued  full  operation  of  all  defense  plants 
within  Suffolk  County,  because  of  the  im- 
pact upon  an  orderly  economy,  when  con- 
tracts run  out  or  are  canceled,  resulting 
In  spontaneous  layoffs  of  large  numbers  of 
employees  without  too  much  advance  notice: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  town  board  of  the 
town  of  Brookhaven  by  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  requests  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment of  the  U.S.  Government  or  other 
appropriate  agency  of  the  Government,  take 
immediate  steps  to  award  sufficient  con- 
tracts to  guarantee  full  employment  to  all 
defense  plants  In  Suffolk  County;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  that  the  clerk  of  this  board 
forthwith  forward  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  following:  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense,  n.S.  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javlts  and 
Kenneth  B.  Keating.  Congressman  Stuyves- 
ant  Wainwrlght,  Got.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
"Pmmct  B.  Ratnob. 

"Supervisor. 
•Tatchcoui,  N.  Y..  January  13, 1959." 


To  the  Oommlttae  on  Finance: 

"RxsoLtrrioiv  or  Buiwslt  ^mtumlicam  Olvb. 
Blauvxlt,  N.Y. 

*'Resoli>ed,  That  because  of  the  Incqultle* 
In  the  present  tax  structure,  the  Blauvelt 
Republican  Club  petition  Its  representatives 
In  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  to  aid 
and  abet  legislation  to  afford  relief  to  the 
wage  earner,  to  wit: 

"Permit  the  deduction  of  transportation 
costs,  including  commutation,  in  computing 
adjusted  gross  income  for  tax  purposes. 

"In  adopting  this  resolution,  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  crowded 
living  conditions  of  many  of  our  Industrial 
centers  have  forced  workers  to  seek  living 
quarters  in  residential  areas,  remote  from 
their  place  of  business:  where  transportation 
expenses  must  be  incurred  as  a  necessary 
part  of  earning  a  living.  Precedents  have 
been  set  by  the  allowance  of  union  dues,  work 
clothes,  and  tools  as  good  deductions,  ergo  It 
is  held  that  transportation  expense  necessary 
for  the  wage  earner  to  go  to  and  from  his 
place  of  employment.  Is  of  equal  Importance." 

To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
"REsoLtmoN  Adopted  bt  Gxand  CouNcn.  or 
Nrw  YoKK,   lire.   Oboxx   or  UNrrxo   Cox- 

MERCIAI.     TBAVXLKBa     Of     AXXBICA,      ELUJMA, 

N.Y.,  Junk  8,  19fi8 

"rZDXKAL-STATX    HIOHWAT    PBOGKAM 

"Whereas  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem will  bring  about  a  new  era  In  the  field 
of  highway  transportation,  and  also  create 
great  advantages  for  all  traveling  Americans, 
and  especially  those  who  use  the  highways  In 
earning  their  living,  and  as  the  highway  pro- 
gram is  in  need  of  additional  funds,  and  is 
also  threatened  by  raids  from  governmental 
and  other  agencies  which  if  successful  could 
extend  the  completion  date  of  the  highway 
program  and  lead  to  increased  taxes  being 
placed  on  the  highway  user:  Therefore  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  the  Grand  Council  of 
New  York.  Order  of  United  Commercial  Trav- 
elers  of  America,  That  Congress  hold  highway 
user  taxes,  now  consigned  to  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  at  their  present  levels. 

"Congress  reject  any  attempts  to  increase 
the  mileage  of  the  Interstate  System  beyond 
the  41.000  miles  provided  for  In  the  1956 
Highway  Act. 

"Congress  obtain  the  additional  moneys 
needed  for  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  from 
general  funds,  since  the  Interstate  System  is 
a  vital  part  of  national  defense,  and  helps 
many  others  as  well,  and  therefore  the  high- 
way user  should  not  have  to  pay  for  100  per- 
cent of  its  cost. 

"Congress  pass  the  Jones  bill,  or  similar 
legislation,  which  deny  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  States  for  reimbursement  to 
utility  companies  for  costs  of  relocating  their 
facilities  along  public  road  rights-of-way. 

"Congress  refuse  any  agency  other  than  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  the  right  to  obtain 
moneys  from  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  all  Members  of  the  State's  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  to  the  press. 

"Btjbton   C.  Cosman. 
Edwin  K.  Kohl, 
Wm.  B.  WHm. 
"Resolution  Committee. 
"Yours  truly. 

"Habold  C.  Rasmus, 
"Grand  Secretary,  United  Commercial 
Travelers  of  America." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Res.  34.  Resolution  authorising  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Official  Reporters  of  the 
Senate. 


COMPENSATION  POR  A  CERTAIN 
PERIOD  TO  EMPLOYEES  OP  FOR- 
MER SENATOR  JOHN  D.  HOBLTT- 
ZET.Ii.  JR. 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  41)  to  pay 
compensation  for  a  certain  period  to 
employees  of  former  Senator  John  D. 
Hoblitzell,  Jr..  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  7)  thereon,  which  resolution  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  the  mdmln- 
istratlve  and  clerical  assistants  appointed  by 
former  Senator  John  D.  Hobliteell,  Jr..  at 
West  Virglina,  who  were  carried  on  the  Sen- 
ate payroll  on  November  4.  1958.  salary  for 
services  in  his  office  for  the  period  November 
5.  1958.  through  December  4,  1958.  or  for  so 
much  of  that  time  through  December  4, 1968, 
as  they  were  not  otherwise  gainfully  em- 
ployed, at  their  respective  rates  of  salary  as 
of  November  4,  1958. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SE- 
LECT COMMTITEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE  (S.   REPT.  6) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  fr«>m 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
I  submit  the  ninth  annual  report  of  that 
committee,  and  I  should  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement  thereon. 

This  is  the  ninth  annual  report  since 
the  committee  was  created,  and  it  is  the 
ninth  report  submitted  by  a  unanimous 
committee. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


REVISION  AND  PRINTINa  OF  SEN- 
ATE MANUAL  FOR  USE  OP  MTH 
CONGRESS— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Commlttes 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  36)  au- 
thorizing the  revision  and  printing  of  the 
Senate  Manual  for  the  use  of  the  86th 
Congress,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be.  and  it  Is  hereby,  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  that  said  Rules  and 
Manual  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  additional  copies  shall  be  printed 
and  bound,  of  which  one  thousand  coplee 
shall  be  for  the  Senate,  two  hundred  copies 
shall  t>e  for  the  vise  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be 
bound  in  full  morocco,  tagged  as  to  oontente. 
and  delivered  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
committee. 


PRINTING  OF  60TH  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
DAUGHTERS  OF  AMERICAN  REV- 
OLUTION 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolutlcm  (S.  Res.  37)  to 
print  the  60th  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  the  year  ended 
April  1.  J9S7,  as  a  Senate  document, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calezular.  as 

follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  eoth  annual  report  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  the  year  ended 
April  1,  1057,  be  printed,  with  an  Illustra- 
tion, as  a  Senate  doctunent. 


LAURA  LECETA  SADLER 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  38^  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Laura  Leceta  Sadler,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  thf>  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Laura  Leceta  Sadler,  widow  of  Harry  W.  Sad- 
ler, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  seven  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


LUCY  DODSON 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  <S.  Res.  39)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Lucy  Dodson,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Miss  Lucy  Dodson,  daughter  of  Rosell  W. 
Dodson,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


VIRGINIA  T.  MEADOR 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  40)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Virginia  T.  Meador,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Virginia  T.  Meador.  widow  of  P.  G.  Meador, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  two  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAININa 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  ACTTVITIES 
OP  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  42)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations to  make  a  complete  study  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  international  ac- 
tivities of  the  executive  branch,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  study  provided  for  In  S.  Res. 
347.  Eighty-fifth  Congreee.  agreed  to  August 
18.  1958.  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 


tee thereof.  Is  authorised  under  sections 
134(a)  and  138  of  the  Legislative  Reerganl- 
Eatlon  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jiirlsdlctlon  specliled  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  International  activities  of  Federal  ex- 
ecutive branch  departments  and  agencies 
relative  to  worldwide  health  matters,  and  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  intergov- 
ernmental relations  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  riUe  XXV(l)  (g)  (2)  (B)  and 
(D)  of  said  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
International  health  research,  rehabilitation, 
and  assistance  programs,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  ( 1 )  the  general  level  of  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  future  to  enable  the 
programs  efficiently  to  achieve  their  purposes, 
including  the  use  of  United  States  appropria- 
tions and  foreign  currencies  generated  by 
American  aid  and  sales  of  farm  surpluses; 
and  (2)  the  coordination  of  programs  related 
to  International  health,  on  the  part  of  In- 
terested United  States  Government  agencies, 
Including  but  not  limited  to,  the  programs 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  In  appropriate  cooperation  with 
nongovernmental   organizations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  date  of  approval  to 
January  31.  1C©0,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Proruied,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one 
p3rEon  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  bis  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  91,200  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  i>erBon- 
nel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  Its  find- 
ings under  this  resolution  and  8.  Res.  347. 
Eighty -fifth  Congress,  together  with  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1860. 

S»c.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•55.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ate,  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  au- 
thorized from  February  1,  195&,  throtigh 
January  31,  1960,  to  make  investigations  into 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of 
all  branches  of  the  Government  Including 
the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance, 
malfeasance,  collusion,  mismanagement.  In- 
competence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  Interest,  and 
the  improper  expenditure  of  Goverrunent 
funds,  in  transactions,  contracts  and 
activities  of  the  Government  or  of 
Government  officials  and  employees; 
and  any  and  all  such  Improper  practices 
between  Government  personnel,  and  corpora- 
tions, individuals,  companies,  or  persons 
affiliated  therewith,  doing  business  with  the 
Government;  and  the  compliance  or  non- 
compliance of  such  corporations,  companies, 
or  Individuals  or  other  entitles  with  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  laws  governing  the  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  and  Its  relation- 
ships with  the  public:  Provided,  In  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  in- 
quiries of  this  committee  shall  not  be  deemed 
limited  to  the  records,  functions,  and  opera- 
tions of  the  particular  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  inquiry,  and  may  extend  to  the 
records  and  activities  of  persons,  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entitles  dealing  with  or  affect- 
ing that  particular  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment; (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants  as  It  deems 
advisable:  Provided  further.  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment  and  the  person  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services,  information,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•220,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


.'.* 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  ALL  BRANCHES  OP  GOV- 
ERNMENT BY  COMMTITEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  43)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  investigate  the  administra- 
tion of  all  branches  of  the  Government, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

BesolV€d.  That  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearifigs,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorlaed  by  section  184  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  under 
rale  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Enclx)  : 
S.  623.  A  bill  to  exempt  the  production  of 
diirum  wheat   in   the  Tulelake  area.   Modoc 
and  Siskiyou  Counties.  Calif.,  from  the  acre- 
age   allotment    and    marketing    quota    pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  624.  A  blU   for   the  relief  of  Glrolamo 
N€uselll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIRELSESf  (by  request) : 
S.  625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sophie  Stan- 
kus,  also  known  as  Sister  Saint  Ignace;  and 
S.  626.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Wol- 
fram; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
8. 637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hong  Ah  Tak; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Rochester 
Iron  &  Metal  Co.: 

S.  629.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mltsuo 
Horlguchi;  and 

S.  630.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ellas  Michael 
Kaimakllotis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Ur.  WILST  (by  requeat)'^ 
8.831.  A  blU   to  autborlM   aaslstanee  to 
StatM  far  the  flnandal  support  of  public 
elementary  end  secondary   ecbools;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
.   BylCr.  HOIXAND: 
8. 6Sa.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hatlonal  Labor 
Xtelatlona  Act  eo  as  to  provide  that  nothing 
therein  shall  Invalidate   the   provisions  of 
State    laws    prohibiting    strikes    In    public 
utilities;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8. 833.  A    bill   for   the    relief    of    Yasuko 
Kltano;  and 

8.634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace  C. 
Beam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  ICr.  CASK  of  South  Dakota: 
8.  6SS.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  partition  or 
•ale  of  inherited  Interests  in  allotted  Indian 
lands  in  South  Dakota,  to  provide  for  an 
Interim  trust  patent,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
and 

S.  636.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the  act 
of  April  16.  1934,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  June  4,  1036  (46  Stat.  1458).  entitled  "An 
act  authorising  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories  for  the 
education,  medical  attention,  relief  of  dis- 
tress, and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  pvu^xMes";  to  the  Conmiittee  on  In- 
terior and  Itisular  Affairs. 

8.  637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from  groaa 
Income  a  portion  of  the  ^in  realized  upon 
the  condemnation  of  business  property  of 
an  individual  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
60  and  is  retiring  from  the  conduct  of  any 
trade  or  business:  and 

8.  638.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  earnings  Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without    suffering    deductions    from    their 
benefits;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
8.  639.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Bully  Creek  Dam  and   other  faclllUes.  Vale 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
8.   640.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Annlball 
Pellegrini:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 
8.  641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  hospital  siu^ey 
and  construction  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  transfer 
of  unused  allotments:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    KEATINO    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  JAvrrs)  : 

8.643.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  in 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  to  designate  other 
routes  for  inclusion  in  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  pct  relating  to  the  levying  and  collect- 
ing of  taxes  and  assessments,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  June  28,  1938; 

8. 644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school  cen- 
sus In  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  and  for 
other  pxirpoees."  approved  February  4.  1926; 

S.  645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  to  remove  danger- 
ous or  tmsaXa  bulldlngw  and  i>arts  thereof, 
and  for  other  purpoaes,"  approved  March  1, 
1899,  as  amended; 


8.646.  A  bill  to  make  the  act  approved 
March  3.  1880  (SO  Stat.  1045.  1067,  eh.  423) . 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  special 
policemen  by  the  Commlsalnnera  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck>liimbla.  applicable  to  Oovam- 
ment  departments  and  agencies;  and 

8.647.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  enUUed 
"An  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice 
of  dentistry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  from 
empiricism  in  relation  thereto."  approved 
June  6.  1892.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  648.  A  bill  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  by  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  assist  the  States  and  Territories 
in  the  further  development  of  their  pro- 
grams of  general  university  extension  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
8.  649.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Issue  a  patent  to  certain  land 
situated  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  Cyrus 
Hugh  Covington  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Coving- 
ton; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
S.  650.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  preliminary 
examination  and  survey  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  advisability  and  cost  of  {in- 
structing an  Inland  ship  canal  between  the 
cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  In  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CJarollna: 
8.  651.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  nutritional 
enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging  of  com- 
meai.  grits,  white  rice,  and  white  flour  dis- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  when  be  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(by  request) : 
8.  652  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  certi- 
fied mall  for  the  transmission  or  service  of 
matter  required  by  certain  Federal  laws  to  be 
transmitted  or  served  by  registered  mail,  and 
for  other  purpooes;  and 

S.  663.  A  bill  to  credit  to  postal  revenues 
commissions  on  pay  telephones  located  in 
postal  facilities  and  other  items  of  revenues 
which  otherwise  would  be  required  to  be 
deposited  by  the  Poet  Office  Department  in 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasiu7,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roy  Woo 
Shin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 
8.655.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  allowance 
of  certain  Interest  payments  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  656.  A  bill  to  extend  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  657.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
to  the  city  of  New  York  of  certain  lands  lo- 
cated In  said  city  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

8.  658.  A  bill  to  establish  a  code  of  ethics 
for  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  laet  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
8.  659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District  at 
Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  secre- 
tary, and  an  elected  legislative  assembly  and 
nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  R«pr«- 
•entatives.  and  for  other  purjKiees:  and 


8. 660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act;  to  tha 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  OUAHONST  (for  himself  and 
Mr.McOn): 
8.  661.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  and  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  lands  In  such 
reserves  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Tiimslng 
Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CMaronkt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
STicntoTON.  Mr.  Kiaa,  Mr.  Mmuur, 
Mr.  KwrAvmoL,  Mr.  Moaaz,  Mr.  Mc- 
Caitht,    Mr.    Proxmiu,    Mr.    Nku- 
Bzacn,  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina)  : 
8.  063.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation   and   Domestic   Allotment 
Act  as  amended,  to  provide  for  administra- 
tion   of    farm    programs    by    democratically 
elected  farmer  committeemen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HtTMrHazT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading. ) 

By  Mr.  B7RD  of  West  VlrglnU  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph  )  : 
8.  663.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  acquire  additional  food  com- 
moddltles  for  distribution  to  needy  persona; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btbd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LANCER: 
8.  664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  KX7AUVKR: 

8.  665.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francis  Jo- 
seph Chen,  Juifank  Kuang  Chen.  Francis 
David  Chen,  Victor  John  Chen,  and  Benjamin 
Ray  Chen; 

S.  666.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harry  B. 
Glrdley: 

8.  667.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pauline  D. 
Kimbrough:  and 

S.  668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elenl  TseUou; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  669.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
Bethel  Baptist  Church  of  Henderson.  Tenn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricuittire  and  Fte- 
estry. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH: 
8.  670.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Augittt 
3.  1956,  relating  to  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  of  Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kkatinc)  : 
8.  671.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Admlnlstrativt 
Procedure  Act  to  provide  for  the  dlscloeure 
of  certain  communications  received  by  Oct- 
ernment  agencies  from  Members  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  adjudicatory  mattei-s,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 
8.  673.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  American 
war  damage  claims  and  for  the  return  of 
vested  assete  or  the  value  thereof:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

8.673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stamatis 
Zeris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUS(»V  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHOEPFBL) : 

8. 674.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making  grante 
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for  the  construction  of  urgent  airport  proj- 
ects essential  to  an  adequate  national  avia- 
tion faculties  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Micsnttson  and 
Mr.  ScHozFTKi.  when  the  above  bUI  was  in- 
troduced, which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

8.675  A  bin  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  by  registered  physical  thera- 
pists in  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHllEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClellan,  and  Mr.  Bbvin)  : 

8.  676.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology,  and  to  transfer  cer- 
tain agencies  and  functions  to  such  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committue  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humpbbkt  when 
he  Introduced  the  ab<>ve  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHi.Unr: 

8.  677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Tseng  Hsi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

8.  678.  A  bill  to  prov  de  for  the  conveyance 
of  certeln  mineral  rights  to  Mrs.  Daisy  C. 
Bedwell,  of  Yucafpa.  Ctllf .;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insula-  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MUNDT.  Mr.  Cums,  Mr.  Cass  of 
South  Dakote.  and  Mr.  Chavkz)  : 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  refolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communlcatlo  as  Conunlsslon  to  au- 
thorize for  a  certain  p<>rlod  the  operation  of 
VHF  television  booster  ittations,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separa-^  heading.) 
By   Mr.   PROXMJRK: 

8.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  October  9,  as  Leif 
Erlckson  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pboxmibx  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
commission  to  study  and  nxake  reconunenda- 
tions  for  the  prevention  of  claims  against 
the  United  Stetes  or  the  citizens  thereof  and 
for  the  security  and  protection  of  American 
foreign  Investmente;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  when  he  Introluced  the  above  Joint 
resolution,  which  appiar  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cotton) : 

8.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  retoliitlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stetes.  prohibit:  ng  taxation  by  States 
of  nonresidenta;  to  tfce  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kkatinc)  : 

S.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Conunlsslon  on  Ethics  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  study  and  develop  necessary 
legislation  as  to  conflicts  of  Interest,  includ- 
ing a  code  of  ethics  applicable  to  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  Congress  and  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  ^Velfare. 

S.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  retiolution  to  recognize 
Samuel  Wilson  of  Trey,  N.Y.,  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  America's  national  symbol,  "Uncle 
Sam":  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Bfr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  alx)ve-mentloned  Joint 
resolution,  which  appiiar  under  a  separate 
heading,) 


OPERATION  OP  VHP  TELEVISION 
BOOSTER  OR  REPEATER  STA- 
TIONS UNDER  CERTAIN  CON- 
DITIONS 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Cannon, 
Cask  of  South  Dakota,  Church,  Jack- 
son, McG«.  Moss.  O'Mahoney,  Mans- 
field, Murray,  and  Langer,  I  submit  a 
concurrent  resolution,  and  ask  for  Its 
appropriate  reference.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution lie  on  the  desk  for  5  calendar  days 
so  that  other  Members  who  may  desire 
to  cosponsor  the  same  may  afiBx  their 
names  to  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will 
lie  on  the  desk  for  5  calendar  days. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  4)  favoring  the  operation  of  VHF 
television  booster  or  repeater  stations  un- 
der certain  conditions,  was  received,  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  desk,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  as  follows: 

Whereas  VHF  television  repeater  or  booster 
stations  provide  the  least  expensive  and  In 
many  cases  the  only  existing  means  of  pro- 
viding television  service  to  many  areas  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  public  In  areas  served  by  such 
stetlons  Is  satisfied  with  the  service  provided; 
and 

Whereas  the  replacement  of  such  stations 
with  other  means  of  providing  television 
service  would  involve  considerable  expense 
on  the  part  of  the  public:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  tliat  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunlsslon  should  (1)  au- 
thorize the  operation  of  VHF  television 
booster  or  repeater  stations  in  an  cases 
where  the  operation  of  such  stations  is  a 
public  convenience  and  necessity  and  where 
such  operation  does  not  actually  cause  ob- 
jectionable interference  with  other  com- 
munications or  does  not  endanger  the  pubUc 
safety,  and  (2)  modify  such  of  its  niles  and 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
policy  expressed  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MOSS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  enjoyed  the  debate, 
which  is  very  enlightening,  but  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  another  interesting  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  decision  out- 
lawing the  operation  of  VHP  booster 
stations  will  throw  TV  communications 
in  the  State  of  Utah  into  complete  chaos. 
If  this  order  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  will 
deny  to  the  people  of  a  large  area  of  the 
State  the  recreational  and  educational 
benefits  of  television  at  a  price  they  can 
afford  to  pay. 

TV  coverage  in  Utah,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  area  in  straight  line  view 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  is  almost  exclu- 
sively provided  by  VHF  booster -repeater 
stations.  This  is  the  only  way  many 
small,  isolated  communities  in  the  moim- 
tainous  areas  of  the  West  have  been  able 
to  provide  themselves  with  television 
reception  at  reasonable  costs. 

Many  of  these  communities  waited  a 
long  time  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  offer  suggestions  on 


how  the  residents  there  could  solve  their 
TU  reception  problems.  When  the  FCC 
showed  no  inclination  to  help  them,  the 
people  took  the  initiative  in  their  own 
hands  and  erected  ftnnnfriiinity-flwftrw^^ 
VHF  reflectors  or  boosters  to  pick  up 
signals  out  of  the  air  from  the  surround- 
ing hilltops  and  reflect  them  down  into 
their  homes  in  the  vallesrs. 

Now  these  people  are  being  told  that 
their  systems  are  illegal  and  that  they 
must  convert  to  UHP  frequencies.  The 
new  systems  would  be  much  more  costly 
than  the  present  systems. 

What  would  happen  in  San  Juan 
County.  Utah,  is  an  example.  This 
county  is  located  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  State — an  area  remote  from 
any  broadcasting  center.  The  current 
installation,  which  is  operated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  San  Juan  County  Rec- 
reation Board  and  financed  by  direct  tax 
assessment,  is  serving  an  audience  of 
10,000  to  12,000  people  at  an  installation 
cost  of  approximately  $10,000.  To  con- 
vert to  a  UHP  installation  would  limit 
the  coverage  to  probably  half  of  that 
number  of  residents,  and  would  cost  from 
$40,000  to  $50,000  to  install.  In  addition, 
each  individual  set  would  have  to  be  con- 
verted from  VHF  to  UHF  bands  and 
provided  with  UHP  antennas  at  the  ex- 
pense of  each  set  owner.  And  then,  as 
I  imderstand  it,  the  television  picture 
would  be  inferior  to  the  one  now  received. 

The  San  Juan  story  will  be  repeated 
again  and  again  in  communities 
throughout  the  West  if  the  FCC  decision 
of  December  31,  1958.  Is  not  rescinded, 
and  standards  are  not  adopted  for  VHF 
boosters. 

The  FCC  itself  is  divided  on  the  neces- 
sity for  its  prohibition  of  VHF  boosters. 
Commissioner  Craven,  the  only  FCC 
Commissioner  with  an  oigineering  back- 
groimd,  who  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  in  radio  engi- 
neering in  the  country,  dissented  from 
the  action  of  the  full  Commission.  He 
has  stated  that  the  Commission  can  and 
should  establish  reasonable  rules  provid- 
ing for  the  authorization  of  VHF  boost- 
ers on  a  practicable  basiSi 

I  am  therefore  joining  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  in 
sponsoring  the  resolution  which  would 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  as  sup- 
porting the  authorization  of  TV  booster 
stations,  and  urging  the  FCC  to  modify 
its  rules  and  orders. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  FCC  will 
recognize  the  burdens  it  has  caused  by 
its  decision,  and  proceed  immediately 
to  reexamine  the  whole  problem.  If 
there  is  any  question  in  the  Commission's 
mind  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the 
burden  and  the  type  of  equipment  that 
is  now  available,  then  it  should  hold  an 
open  hearing  and  aUow  interested  par- 
ties to  present  their  testimony  in  person 
so  that  a  full  and  complete  record  can 
be  developed.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
problem  of  bringing  television  service 
to  the  remote  ai«as  is  so  important  that 
I  will  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  [Mr.  MagnusonI  and  the 
committee    to    request    Commissioner 
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Craven  and  his  colleagues  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  to  explain  the  ..di- 
vergency In  views  with  respect  to  the 
practicality  of  adopting  reasonable  rules. 
If  necessary,  I  shall  support  appropriate 
legislation  to  meet  the  problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MOSS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  for  the  very  fine  way  in 
which  he  has  expressed  himself  on  a 
very  difBcult  problem.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  State  of  Utah  and  the  State 
of  Colorado,  but  also  to  the  State  of  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  IMr.  McOei]  and 
to  my  own  State  of  Montana,  as  well  as 
to  the  States  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion as  a  whole.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  seen  fit  to  make 
his  address  today,  because  he  has  in  a 
brief  manner  dcme  a  service  on  behalf  of 
this  particular  problem.  I  know  that 
because  of  the  interest  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  Interest  of  other 
Senalors,  especially  those  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  west,  action  will  be 
forthcoming  on  this  matter  very  shortly. 
I  again  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.   I  thank  the  Senator. 


PRINTINO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"BRIEFINQ  ON  THE  INVESTMENT 
ACT" 

Mr.  8PARKMAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  5),  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
ZQlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  there  be 
])rlnted  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  SmaU  Business  of  the  Senate  seven  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  Committee 
print  entitled  "Brlenng  on  the  Investment 
Act." 


RESOLUTIONS 
Tha  following  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted, or  reported,  and  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

By  Mr.  HEMNINOS: 

8.  Res.  36.  Resolution  authorizing  the  re- 
vision and  printing  of  the  Senate  Manual  for 
the  use  of  the  SOth  Congress;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In  full 
where  It  appears  under  the  heading  "Reports 
of  Committees.") 

S  Rss.  37.  Resolution  to  print  the  80th  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  for 
the  year  ended  April  1,  1967,  as  a  Senate 
document;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In  full 
uhere  It  appears  under  the  heading  "Reports 
of  Committees.") 

8.  R«E.  38.  Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to 
Laura  Leceta  Sadler;  placed  on  the  calendM-. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In  f\ill 
V  here  it  appears  imder  the  heading  "Reports 
of  Committees.") 

8.  Res.  30.  Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to 
Lucy  Dodson;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
where  it  appears  under  the  heading  "Reporta 
of  Committees.") 

8.  Res.  40.  Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to 
Virginia  T.  ICeader;  pUced  on  the  calendar. 


(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In  fuU 
where  It  appears  \inder  the  heading  "Beports 
of  Committees.") 

8.  Res.  41.  Resolution  to  pay  compensation 
for  a  certain  period  to  employees  of  former 
Senator  John  D.  Hoblltzell.  Jr.;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In  full 
where  it  appeara  under  the  heading  "Reports 
of  Committees.") 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  Res.  42.  R?EoIution  authorising  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  international  activities  of  the 
executive  branch;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
where  it  appears  under  the  heading  "Reports 
of  Committees.") 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

8.  Res.  43.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to  In- 
vestigate the  administration  of  all  branches 
of  the  Government;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
where  it  appears  under  the  heading  "Reports 
of  Committees.") 


CONTINUANCE  OP  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  IMPROPER  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  LABOR  OR  MANAGEMENT 
FIELD 

Mr.  McCLEIAAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  44) ,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  select  committee,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
criminal  or  other  improper  practices  or  ac- 
tivities are,  or  have  been  engaged  in  the 
field  of  labor-nxanagement  relations  or  in 
groups  or  organizations  of  employees  or  em- 
ployers, to  the  detriment  of  the  interests 
of  the  public,  employers,  or  employees,  and 
to  determine  whether  any  changes  are  re- 
quired in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  In 
order  to  protect  such  Interests  against  the 
occurrence  of  such  practices  or  activities, 
established  by  8  Res.  74.  Eighty-fifth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  agreed  to  January  30,  1867, 
as  amended  by  S  Res.  88  of  the  Eighty-fifth 
Congress,  first  scision.  agreed  to  Pebruary  7, 
1957,  and  extended  by  8.  Res.  221  of  the 
Eighty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  is  here- 
by continued.  Any  vacancy  in  the  select 
committee  so  continued  shall  be  filed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointments 
were  made  under  section  2  of  S.  Res.  74. 
E'.ghty-flfth  congress,  first  session,  as 
amended. 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  resolution, 
the  select  conunlttee,  from  Pebruary  1,  19S0, 
to  January  31,  1960,  Inclusive,  U  authorized, 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate;  (2)  hold  such 
hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  thn  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  re- 
quire by  subpemi  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  production  of 
such  correspondeace,  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments; (5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take 
such  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  deposi- 
tion; (7)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  executive  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  executive  branch  personnel  as  It  deems 
advisable:  and  further  with  the  consent  of 
other  committees  or  subeommlttees,  to  work 
In  conjunotlon  with  and  ntUlae  their  staffs,  as 
It  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate 


in  the  Judgment  at  the  chairman  of  the  ••> 
lect  committee. 

Sac.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  B.  Res.  74,  Eighty-fifth  Oon- 
gress.  as  amended,  the  select  committee  shall 
report  Its  findings,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendatloxu  for  legislation  as  It  daems  ad- 
visable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earUeat  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1960,  on  which  date  the  select  committee 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  8.  Res.  74,  Eighty-fifth  Con- 
gress, and  S.  Res.  221  of  the  Klghty-flfth 
Congress,  second  session,  as  amended,  ex- 
penses of  the  select  committee,  under  this 
resolution  shall  not  exceed  t7&0,000  and 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
ch.ilrman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  TEMPORARY  STAFF 
AND  FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  45)  to  provide  addi- 
tional temporary  staff  and  funds  for 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorieed  \inder  sections 
134  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  February  1,  1959.  to  January  31, 
1960,  inclusive,  to  (1)  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minority  is  authorized  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200 
than  the  highest  groes  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbur- 
sable services,  information,  facllltlea,  and 
personnel  of  any  departments  or  agencies  Ol 
the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  codunlttee. 
under  this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed $160.(XK),  Shan  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


JURISDICTION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PROPOSED  CODE  OF  ETHICS  AP- 
PLICABLE TO  SENATORS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  OF  SENATE 

Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himielf  and  Mr. 
Kkatinc)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  46),  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  (o)  of  subsec- 
tion 1  of  rule  XXV  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  to  ba 
subparagraph  (3)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  Such  committee  shall  also  have  the 
duty  to  consider  all  matters  arising  In  con- 
nection with  the  application  of  any  code  of 
ethics  applicable  to  Members,  officers,  ox 
employees  of  the  Senate.  The  oommlttea 
shall  receive  complaints  of  any  violation  of 
such  code  and  may,  upon  request  of  any 
Senator,  o£^ccr.  or  employee,  give  an  advisory 
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opinion  to  tbm  Banator,  cOoer,  or  amployea 
Involved  on  the  conformity  of  any  propoaafl 
conduct  with  any  aueb  ooda." 


AMENDMENT  OF  ROJE  RELATING  TO 
EXCUSING  A  SENATOR  FROM  VQT- 
INQ  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kkatino)  submitted  tlie  following  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  47),  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration : 

Resolved,  That  subsections  1  and  2  of  rule 
XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are 
hereby  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"1.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
the  names  of  Senators  shall  be  called  alpha- 
bettcaUy;  and  each  Senator  ahall,  without 
debate,  declare  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the 
question.  uiUess  excused  by  the  Senate  (but 
any  Senator  having  a  direct  personal  or 
pecuniary  interest,  not  related  to  his  official 
duties).  In  the  event  of  such  question  shall 
be  eo  excused  without  submission  of  the 
question  of  excuse  to  1h«  Senate;  and  no 
Senator  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after  the 
decision  ahall  have  been  announced  by  the 
Presiding  ^Bcer.  tnit  mey  for  sxifflclent  rea- 
sons, with  unanimous  consent,  change  or 
withdraw  his  vote.  No  motion  to  suspend 
this  rule  shall  be  Vn  order,  nor  shall  the 
Presiding  Officer  entertiiln  any  request  to 
suspend  It  by  unanimouii  consent. 

"2.  When  a  Senator  declines  to  vote  on 
call  of  hla  name,  he  sliall  be  required  to 
assign  his  reasons  there'or,  and  having  aa- 
slgned  them,  for  any  res.son  other  than  the 
assertion  of  a  direct  pe.-aonal  or  pecuniary 
Interest  not  related  to  his  official  duties,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  submit  the  question  to 
the  Senate:  'Shall  the  Senator,  for  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  him,  b<!  excused  from  vot- 
ing?' which  shall  be  deci<Ied  without  debate; 
and  these  proceedings  shall  be  had  after  the 
roUcall  and  before  the  result  is  announced; 
and  any  further  proceedings  in  reference 
thereto  shall  be  after  such  announcement." 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  BULLY  CREEK 
DAM,  OREO. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  Pi  esident.  last  year, 
there  was  introduced  in  the  other  body 
House  bill  7680  and  in  the  Senate.  Senate 
bill  2144,  authorizing  construction  of  the 
Bully  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  in 
Malheur  County,  Oreg.  H.  R.  7680  was 
Introduced  by  the  Representative  in 
whose  district  the  project  is  located. 
Congressman  Ullxan,  and  S.  2144  by 
myself  with  my  colleajnie  as  cosponsor. 

This  project  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  existing  Vale  reclamation  project.  It 
would  also  provide  fur;:her  flood  control 
for  the  Malheur  River,  of  which  Bully 
Creek  is  a  tributary. 

I  find  that  on  Jsmuary  20,  a  bill  iden- 
tical to  S.  2144  of  the  8Sth  Congress  was 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CHtnicH]  on  behalf  of  my  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
NKUsBiaxR].  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  introduced  this  bill  last  year. 
I  was  pledged  to  the  people  of  the  area  to 
reintroduce  it  this  year.  I  would  have 
been  pleased  to  have  my  colleague  co- 
sponsor  it  again.  I  regret  this  act  of 
legislative  cribbing  by  my  Oregon  col- 
league. 

In  keeping  with  my  own  record  of  as- 
sistance to  deserving  Oregon  projects,  I 
again  introduce  my  Bully  Creek  bilL 
cv 68 


The  Bully  Credc  addition  to  the  Vale 
project  is  a  worthwhile  one  that  deserves 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  r^erred. 

The  bill  (8.  639)  to  provide  for  the 
construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  Bully  Creek  Dam  and  other 
facilities.  Vale  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Oregon,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moksb. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


NUTRmOWAL  ENRICHMENT  AND 
SANITARY  PACKAGING  OP  CER- 
TAIN POOD  DISTRIBUTED  UNDER 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
nutritional  enrichment  and  sanitary 
packaging  of  commeal,  grits,  white  rice, 
and  white  flour  distributed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  651)  to  provide  for  the 
nutritional  enrichment  and  sanitary 
packaging  of  commeal.  grits,  white  rice, 
and  white  flour  distributed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  since  the  inception  of  the 
school  lunch  program  the  Congress, 
through  Federal  Government  agencies, 
has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  schoolchildren. 
The  hot,  nutritional  lunches  afforded  our 
children  by  school  cafeterias  are.  In 
many  cases,  the  only  well -rounded  meal 
enjoyed  by  children.  Certainly,  the 
school  lunch  program  is  one  of  the  most 
commendable  programs  ever  Initiated  by 
Congress  and  I  am  sure  the  money  spent 
is  being  returned  manyfold  in  the  form 
of  healthier  men  and  women  and  a  peo- 
ple better  educated  in  the  nutritional 
needs. 

However,  the  South  Carolina  State 
nutrition  committee  has  brought  to  my 
attention  one  aspect  of  the  school  lunch 
program  which  should  be  changed.  Cer- 
tain commodities  distributed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  not  enriched  and 
are  not  packaged  in  sanitary  containers. 
This  not  only  deprives  the  children  of 
the  nutrition  needed,  but  it  adds  to  waste. 
We,  in  South  Carolina,  as  in  27  other 
States,  have  State  laws  requiring  that 
cereal  grains  be  enriched  before  being 
sold.  Yet.  the  Federal  Government  dis- 
tributed to  the  schools  in  South  Caro- 
lina alone  during  the  fiscal  year  1957 
nearly  600.000  pounds  of  unenriched  rice. 
Not  only  was  the  rice  not  enriched,  but 
It  was  received  is  100-pound  burlap  bags 
usually  soiled  and  torn  during  the  ship- 
ment. Dirt  and  various  foreign  puticles. 
Including  the  burlap  hair,  had  found 
their  way  into  the  bags.  This  necessi- 
tates a  thorough  washing  of  the  rice  be- 
fore it  is  cookod  and  this  further  takes 


away  nutritional  value.  A  great  part  of 
the  rice  and  other  eommodities  issued 
imder  the  school  lunch  program  is  being 
wasted  because  of  poor  packaging  and 
much  of  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
commodities  is  being  deprived  the 
schoolchildren. 

We  should  correct  this  situation  so  as 
to  insure  our  children  of  enriched,  sani- 
tary foods  by  shipping  them  properly. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  that 
our  school  lunch  program  employees  in 
the  various  local  schools,  usually  women 
of  the  community,  cannot  handle  100- 
pound  packages  of  food.  Smaller  pack- 
ages not  only  would  provide  sanitary 
conditions  but  would  enable  these  em- 
ployees to  handle  these  foods  more 
properly. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  offer 
at  this  time  will  provide  that  the  com- 
meal, grits,  rice,  and  white  flour  which 
may  be  distributed  to  the  schools  be 
enriched  nutritionally  and  packaged  in 
sanitary  containers  so  as  to  insure  the 
sanitary  arrival  of  the  contents.  It  also 
provides  that  these  pcuskages  not  exceed 
50  pounds  in  weight  so  as  to  permit  easier 
handling. 


CODE    OF   ETHICS    FOR   OFFICIALS 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  BRANCHES 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keahnc]  and  myself,  I  Intro- 
ducetgflj>ills,  a  Joint  resolution,  and 
subnnttwo  resolutions  to  establish  an 
enforceable  code  of  ethics  covering  offi- 
cials and  employees  of  the  legislative  and 
administrative  branches  of  the  F^eral 
Govenunent. 

Included  in  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
a  measure  requiring  that  regulatory 
agencies  make  a  part  of  the  public  record 
all  types  of  communications  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  concerning  any  cases 
which  come  before  them. 

Congress  has  so  far  failed  to  meet  its 
responsibility  to  enact  meaningful  leg- 
islation governing  ethical  standards  of 
conduct  and  conflict  of  interest  situa- 
tions involving  the  more  than  2.300.000 
Federal  officers  and  employees  who  work 
in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches. 
During  the  last  session,  partially  as  the 
result  of  the  controversy  over  the  Adams 
case,  a  code  of  ethics  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress,  which  consisted  of  10 
rather  general  statements  of  moral  pur- 
pose. It  supplied  neither  the  guidance 
for  specific  incidents  which  is  so  needed, 
nor  the  enforcement  machinery  for 
weeding  out  the  rare  cases  of  unethical 
behavior  which  reflect  adversely  on  the 
whole  Government  service.  Its  short- 
comings u  ere  pointed  out  in  a  report  ot 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  It  is  not  a  mandate,  the  re- 
p<xt  states.  It  does  not  impose  any 
positive  legal  requirement  for  xpeciSc 
acts  or  (»nissions.  CM)viou8ly.  then,  the 
need  for  positive,  compr^iensive  legis- 
lation in  this  field  is  still  an  urgent  mat- 
ter. I  believe  Congress  should  act  now, 
not  wait  for  the  emotions  caused  by  a 
single  newsworthy  ctntroversy  to  bring 
out  many  Improvised  proposals.  The 
voters  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
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thdr  repreaentativee  In  Congress  will 
establish  for  their  own  eruldance  and  for 
that  of  members  of  the  executive  branch 
a  code  of  ethics  no  less  exacting  than 
that  governing  professions  like  medicine 
and  the  law.  And  Uke  their  codes,  it 
should  provide  means  for  disciplining 
violators. 

I  fully  expect  that  the  proposals  we 
are  introducing  today  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  Rules  and  Administration. 
As  a  member  of  both  committees,  I  will 
press  for  immediate  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  which  was  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  experience  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  York  State.  Several  of  the 
provisions  in  our  bills  are  also  supported 
by  recommendations  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Oversight 
issued  in  its  report  of  January  3,  1959. 

The  five  proposals  introduced  by  my 
colleague  and  myself  are  as  follows : 

First.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Code  of  Ethics  which  speUs  out  in  specific 
terms  standards  of  ethical  conduct  for 
legislative  and  executive  officials;  viola- 
tors in  the  executive  branch  are  subject 
to  discharge,  and,  in  addition,  the  At- 
torney General  may  bring  civil  action 
against  them  for  recovery  of  damages. 

Second.  A  bill  requiring  that  any  writ- 
ten or  oral  conununlcations  between  any 
Member  of  Congress  or  his  staff  and  a 
regulatory  agency  dealing  with  a  matter 
before  it  must  be  part  of  the  public 
record. 

Third.  A  resolution  amending  the  Sen- 
ate rules  to  give  the  Rules  Committee 
Jurisdiction  over  cases  of  alleged  viola- 
tion of  Federal  ethical  standards  involv- 
ing Members  of  the  Senate  or  their 
staffs;  it  can  also  issue  advisory  opinions 
on  the  propriety  of  proposed  official  con- 
duct. 

Fourth.  A  Joint  resolution  to  set  up  a 
bipartisan  Commission  on  E^thlcs  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  study  existing 
conflict  of  interest  regulations  and  make 
recommendations  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive ethical  code. 

Fifth.  A  resolution  permitting  Sena- 
tors to  abstain  from  voting  on  matters 
where  they  may  have  direct  personal  in- 
terest in  the  legislation,  without  having 
to  secure  the  permission  of  the  Senate. 

The  interim  Federal  Code  of  Ethics  in 
effect  while  the  Commission  carries  out 
its  year-long  study  is  closely  patterned 
after  that  adopted  by  New  York  State 
a  few  years  ago  and  put  into  operation 
while  I  was  Attorney  General  of  New 
York.  It  would  require  officials  to  file 
with  the  Comptroller  General  a  state- 
ment of  their  substantial  financial  inter- 
ests in  activities  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Other  provisions 
specify  that  not  only  must  the  official 
maintain  his  integrity  in  fact,  but  he 
may  not  engage  in  any  activity  or  in  any 
way  create  a  reasonable  Impression 
which  could  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
any  person  unduly  enjoys  his  favor  or 
that  he  is  otherwise  in  violation  of  the 
high  standards  of  his  public  trust. 

This  interim  code  would  also  include 
prohibitions  against  the  following : 

Outside  employment  which  would  im- 
pair objectivity  in  the  exercise  of  official 
duties: 


Business  or  professional  activity  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  confidential 
Government  information— disclosure  of 
such  confidential  information  to  further 
personal  interests; 

Use  of  official  position  to  secure  un- 
warranted privileges  or  exemptions  for 
himself  or  others ; 

Serving  two  masters:  the  Government 
and  a  private  enterprise. 

Personal  investments  in  enterprises 
which  the  officer  might  have  to  regulate 
or  pass  upon  In  his  official  capacity ;  and 

Selling  goods  or  services  to  a  person 
or  corporation  which  is  regulated  by  the 
State  agency  in  which  the  public  officer 
or  employee  is  employed. 

We  cannot  eliminate  all  the  doubtful 
shadow  areas  in  the  field  of  possible  con- 
flict. What  we  must  do  is  set  up  rea- 
sonable standards  which  can  and  will  be 
followed,  without  tying  in  so  much  red- 
tape  the  administrative  and  legislative 
process  that  it  ceases  to  function  effec- 
tively. Excessive  requirements  which 
would  unduly  publicize  an  official's  per- 
sonal affairs  may  well  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  out  of  Government  service 
many  able  men  who  have  made  their 
mark  in  the  business  world,  but  who 
would  not  wish  to  have  every  private 
gift  and  private  source  of  income,  no 
matter  how  innocent,  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge.  A  declaration  of  substantial 
outside  interests  Is  reasonable  and  re- 
porting to  the  Comptroller  General  such 
interests  over  a  certain  amount  like 
$10,000  might  be  the  solution,  and  my 
code  so  provides;  so,  too,  for  the  unac- 
ceptability  of  expensive  gifts. 

Congress  has  been:  dealing  with  this 
problem  since  the  adoption  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  April  7,  1789,  of  its 
first  rules,  providing  that:  "No  Member 
shall  vote  on  any  question,  in  the  event 
of  which  he  is  immediately  and  particu- 
larly interested."  I  hope  that  we  can 
meet  this  responsibility  now. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills, 
joint  resolution,  and  resolutions  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills.  Joint  resolution,  and  resolu- 
tions, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kxaunc),  were  re- 
ceived and  referred  as  indicated : 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare : 

S.  668.  A  bin  to  establish  a  code  of  ethics 
for  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Oovemment;  and 

8.  J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Ethics  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  study  and  develop  necessary  leg- 
islation as  to  conflicts  of  interest.  Including 
a  code  of  ethlca  applicable  to  Members,  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  Congress  and  to  on- 
cers and  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

8.  671.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  to  provide  for  the  disclosure 
of  certain  communications  r^elved  by  Oov- 
emment agencies  from  Members  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  adjudicatory*  matters,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

To  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

8.  Res.  46.  Resolution  conferring  upon  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Jxirlsdiction  over  any  proposed  code  of  ethics 
applicable  to  Members,  oOoers.  or  employes* 
of  the  Senate;  and 


8.  Rei.  47.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  xn, 
relative  to  excusing  a  Senator  from  voting  In 
cases  involving  conflict  of  Interest. 


REPEAL  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
NAVAL  PETROLEU1.I  RESERVES 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGec]  and 
myself.  I  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
laws  relating  to  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves and  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  lands  in  such  reserves  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920. 

I  assume  that  the  bill  will  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  which  deals  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President  to  dispose  of  these 
reserves. 

I  read  from  page  M-35  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message,  the  following 
brief  paragraph : 

The  continued  and  rapid  growth  In  the 
use  of  petroleum  products  has  made  ques- 
tionable the  need  for  maintenance  of  the 
relatively  small  naval  petroleum  reserves  as 
a  significant  defense  measiire.  since  it  would 
appear  that  the  nationwide,  even  world- 
wide, petroleum  Industry  must  be  relied 
upon  to  provide  efficiently  for  our  petroleum 
requirements  in  both  peace  and  war.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  administration  will  study  (and 
I  would  hope  the  Congress  would  do  like- 
wise) the  advisability  of  disposing  of  the 
anachronistic  naval  petroleum  reserves, 
thereby  relieving  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  of  an  inappropriate  responsibility  and 
also  providing  additional  revenue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

It  Will  be  observed  that  In  this  brief 
paragraph  the  President  states  very 
clearly  his  belief  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, worldwide,  must  be  depended 
upon  in  both  peace  and  war  to  supply  the 
petroleum  needs  of  the  United  States. 
Up  to  the  present  moment,  under  a  re- 
straining order  authorized  by  Congress 
the  President  has  attempted  to  restrict 
the  imports  of  crude  oil  from  abroad,  be- 
cause it  has  been  stated  by  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  authorized  to 
make  such  a  statement  that  it  Is  essen- 
tial in  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  domestic  petroleum  produc- 
tion. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  this  state- 
ment the  President  speaks  of  the  dis- 
posal of  these  reserves.  The  records  in- 
dicate that  there  are  about  40  million 
acres  within  the  4  petroleum  reserves. 
Two  of  them  are  in  California,  namely. 
the  Elk  Hills  and  the  Buena  Vista.  An- 
other, the  Teapot  Dome,  is  in  Wyoming; 
and  the  fourth  is  in  Alaska. 

I  am  certain  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  would  be  against  the  sale 
of  these  reserves  to  private  interests. 
Under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  there  Is 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  administer 
these  reserves  in  a  manner  which  would 
provide  income  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  States  concerned,  and  for 
the  school  districts  in  the  various  States. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O^MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Is  it  possible,  under 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  President, 
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that  tbeie  reserres  might  be  put  up  for 
private  disposltton  as  surplus  property, 
under  tba  Qeneral  ServlMi  Administra- 
tion, rather  than  being  administered  In 
the  usual  manner  by  the  Department  of 

the  Interim*?      

Mr.  OIIAHONET.  The  President  sug- 
gests a  study.  I  do  not  believe  he  con- 
templates any  precipitate  action.  But 
let  me  invite  attenUon  again  to  the  lan- 
guage which  he  used. 

Accordingly,  the  administration  will  study 
(and  I  would  hope  the  Congress  would  do 
likewise)  the  advisability  of  disposing  of  the 
anachronlstto  naval  petroleum  reserves, 
thereby  reUevlny  ths  Department  at  the 
Navy  of  an  Inapproprlats  rasponslbmty  and 
also  proTldlnK  additional  revenus  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

A  few  sentences  bef me  he  spoke  of  his 
recommendation  that  the  Government 
dispose  of  these  reserves.  Observe  the 
language — "the  advisability  of  disposing 
of  the  anachronistic  naval  petroleum 
reserves.'*  That  could  be  interpreted  as 
selling. 

The  VICE  PRBBIDENT.  The  Chair 
regrets  to  say  that  the  time  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyooiing  has 
expired. 

Mr.  OliAHONEY.  I  realize  that  my 
time  has  expired,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICB  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  himself  and  his  colleague 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (8.  661)  to  repeal  the  laws 
relating  to  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves and  to  provide  for  the  adminlstra- 
ti(m  of  the  lands  in  such  reserves  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920,  introduced  by  Mr.  OIAkrohtt 
(for  himself  and  Mr  McGr),  was  re-, 
celved,  read  twice  by  its  UUe.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOIL  CONSERVA- 
TION AND  DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT 
ACrr  RELATING  TO  FARMER 
COMMTITEEMEN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  r^erence.  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
soiul  [Mr.  STMnroToir],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Km],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mxtuat],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Motsxl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kxpauvkb], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Paox- 
mtsl,  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota  [BCr. 
McrCAtTHT],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IBCr.  Nxuancn],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  JoRifsroirl.  a  bill 
to  give  some  legldatlve  status  to  the 
farmer-elected  committee  system  used 
in  directing  our  farm  programs  at  the 
local  level,  and  to  better  protect  the 
rights  of  fanners  sei'vlng  on  su(A  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  resutt 
of  several  yean  of  sincere  effort  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  tlie  best  example  of 
grassroots  democracy  that  exlstB— the 
use  of  local  committees,  composed  of 
farmers  who  have  been  chosen  by  their 
farmer  neighbors,  to  administer  their 


own  farm  programs  for  the  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture. 

I^glBlaUon  for  this  purpose  was  first 
Introduced  by  mysdf  in  January  of  1955. 
Since  that  time,  extensive  hearings  have 
been  conducted  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  which  I  was  honored  to 
serve  as  chairman.  Because  of  inf  orma- 
tioQ  revealed  in  those  hearings,  they 
were  broadened  Into  an  Investigation  of 
abuses  of  our  committee  system  as  now 
administered,  with  field  hearings  held 
in  MlBsourL 

After  2  jrears  of  study  and  negotiations 
with  the  Department  of  Agrlcultin^,  our 
subcommittee  submitted  a  report  on 
abuses  and  disruptions  of  the  elected 
farmer  committee  ssrstem  ixiilch  was 
published  as  a  committee  print.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  85th  Congress  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  we  felt  met  the  needs 
as  shown  by  the  evidence  developed  at 
hearings  and  views  expressed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

That  bill  came  to  the  Senate  tac  fun 
discussion  near  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. It  was  amended  to  reflect  the 
views  of  some  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues regarding  the  status  of  the  State 
extension  director  and  certain  election 
procedures.  These  amendments  were 
acceptable  to  me  and  to  the  subcommit- 
tee members,  and  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  The  biU  was  then  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  voice  vote.  The  biU  which  I 
am  introducing  today  Is  the  exact  biU 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  these  committees  de- 
serve the  serious  attention  and  thought 
of  the  Congress.  Elected  farmer  com- 
mittees are  responsible  for  administering 
seven  major  agricultural  programs  in- 
volving bllUons  of  dollars  in  Government 
funds  and  property. 

The  elected  farmer  committee  sjrstem 
is  a  proven  estabUshed  system  of  admin- 
istration. It  has  handled  bllUons  of  dol- 
lars with  fun  safeguard  of  the  pubUc 
Interest  during  the  past  24  years.  This 
system  is  a  shining  extunple  of  true  dem- 
ocratic self-government  in  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  a  few 
abuses  have  crept  into  hi^rxiung  of  the 
committee  system  is  no  reflecticm  on  the 
system  itself,  nor  on  the  fine  men  who 
have  served  rural  America  as  committee 
monbers.  Rather,  it  Just  focuses  the 
spotlight  on  the  need  for  a  legislative 
framework  clarifying  methods  of  cc»n- 
mlttee  operation  and  pinpohiting  better 
understanding  of  their  reeponsibUlty  In 
relation  to  the  administrative  responsi- 
blUty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Since  early  1953,  basic  changes  have 
been  made  In  the  elected  fanner  com- 
mittee system  by  mandates  handed  down 
from  Washington.  These  changes  have 
reduced  the  authority  of  the  farmer  com- 
mittees. Furthermore,  the  arbitrary 
pattern  of  operation  imposed  upon  the 
counties  by  Washington  has  invaded  the 
original  concept  of  keeping  warae  guid- 
ance of  these  programs  in  the  hands 
of  local  pe(9le.  Concern  that  such  a 
pattern  might  distort  the  elected  farmer 
committee  system  into  a  bureaucracy 
and  patronage  system  has  led  to  the  ao- 
tion  we  are  asking  In  this  bill. 


Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with 
the  background  of  the  farmer  committee 
system  in  our  respective  States.  The  ag- 
ricultural depreuion  of  the  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties  was  characterised  by 
low  agricultural  commodity  prices,  low 
and  falling  income,  vanishing  markets, 
and  overburdening  mortgage  debt.  The 
program  of  economic  aid  for  agriculture, 
bom  of  dark  necessity,  came  into  being. 
The  question  of  bow  to  administer  this 
program  without  bringing  hordes  of  bu- 
reaucrats onto  every  farm  in  the  country 
was  much  discussed. 

The  idea  of  having  committees,  groups, 
or  associations  of  farmers  administer  the 
early  adjustment  and  income-lifting  pro- 
grams originated  with  M.  L.  Wilson,  at 
that  time  head  of  the  d^>artment  of 
agricultural  economics  at  Montana  State 
CoUege.  He  has  through  ttie  years  been 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  agricultural 
leaders  who  have  w<n-ked  with  Congress 
and  others  to  in-oduce  measm-es  mo^Ung 
it  possible  for  agriculture  to  live  more 
nearly  (m  an  econ«nic  par  with  other 
groups.  Mr.  Wilson  has  desenretUy  re- 
ceived many  high  honors  and  great 
esteem  for  his  work,  and  not  the  least  is 
the  honorary  title  "Father  of  the  Farm- 
er Committee  Syston." 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  this  system 
was  that  the  normal  political  patterns 
of  an  area  did  not  interfere  with  pro- 
gram administration.  The  focus  was  on 
program  rather  than  on  party.  And  any 
partisan  attempts  to  upset  this  pattern 
incurred  resentment  The  temptations 
toward  partisanship  inherent  in  the  ap- 
pointive system  were  reduced,  if  not 
eliminated,  by  the  elected  committee  sys- 
t«n.  Partisan  control  oi  fsnaer  com- 
mittees could  never  succeed  as  a  goal 
of  administration  because  control  could 
be  achieved  only  by  local  bafiot. 

This  is  the  farmer  committee  syston 
that  successfully  met  the  challenge  of 
operaUng  the  necessuy  adjustment 
programs  in  the  early  thirties.  It  suc- 
ceeded because  it  had  the  confldenix 
and  cooperation  of  farmers. 

It  was  the  sjrstem  which,  because  of 
the  grassroots  character  of  its  members, 
became  the  backbone  of  the  war  mobil- 
ization ccunmlttees  in  rural  areas  of  the 
country.  These  committees  rationed 
farm  machinery  and  other  scarce  mate- 
rials; worked  with  draft  boards  on  prob- 
lems relating  to  agriculture;  handled 
farm  drives  of  every  description,  includ- 
ing the  coUecticn  of  scrap,  encouraging 
production  of  special  crops  needed  In  the 
war,  and  coUectlon  of  80  mlUion  bushels 
of  scarce  com  in  the  winter  of  1044  to 
ke^  war  industries  running.  This  also 
was  the  system  which  helped  to  main- 
tain high  production  of  food  during  the 
critical  postwar  years — ^food  which  en- 
abled some  countries  to  stand  off  absorp- 
tion by  the  Communist  bloc  imtU  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  facilities  were  more 
fully  restmred. 

A  good  many  men  of  both  parties 
prominent  in  pubUc  life  came  up  through 
the  fanner  committee  ranks.  These  in- 
clude a  Senator,  several  Congressmen,  a 
Secretary  of  Agzlcultare.  four  Under 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  a  member  of 
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the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  two  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  in- 
cluding the  incumbent  Marvin  McLadn, 
of  Iowa. 

This  was  the  elected  farmer  commit- 
tee system  In  effect  when  the  present 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture took  ofDce.  It  was  an  Inheritance 
truly  American  in  concept,  rich  in  tradi- 
tion, great  in  performance,  and  abim- 
dant  In  promise — an  inheritance  to  be 
prized. 

Today  this  system  faces  new  chal- 
lenges in  agriculture.  Now  more  than 
ever  before,  we  need  the  grassroots  coop- 
eration of  agriculture  in  climbing  out  of 
another  economic  bog.  We  need  a  com- 
mittee system  in  which  farmers  have 
confidence,  and  which  can  get  and  keep 
the  cooperation  and  respect  of  farmers. 
Many  of  us  fear  we  are  headed  in  the 
other  direction.  For  that  reason  we  want 
to  recognize  the  contribution  of  these 
committees  to  American  agriculture  by 
establishing  their  rights  under  law. 

The  bill  I  propose  with  my  cosponsors 
merits  the  support  of  everyone  who  really 
believes  in  grassroots  democracy.  I  can 
see  little  grounds  for  anyone  opposing 
it  unless  he  fails  to  believe  in  the  concept 
of  a  local  voice  in  these  programs — unless 
such  opponents  prefer  an  army  of  bu- 
reaucrats directed  by  orders  from  on  high 
in  Washington. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
assured  us  repeatedly  that  it  still  believes 
in  the  farmer  coromittee  concept  and 
wants  the  system  preserved  and 
strengthened.  If  that  is  true,  I  see  no 
reason  for  objection  to  doing  so  by  spe- 
cific legislation,  rather  than  leaving  these 
farmers  at  the  whim  of  any  Secretary 
or  Administrator  through  administrative 
edicts. 

Our  bill  protects  the  Secretary  by  keep- 
ing primary  authority  in  his  hands,  but 
at  the  same  time  It  lets  the  elected  com- 
mitteeman know  just  what  his  respon- 
sibilities are  and  what  his  rights  are. 

We  provide  that  community  conunit- 
teemen  shall  be  nominated  in  open  meet- 
ing from  the  floor  and  elected  by  secret 
ballot  at  such  community  meetings.  We 
provide  for  chairmen  of  each  community 
committee  to  gather  in  country  nominat- 
ing conventions,  to  nominate  farmers  for 
each  position  to  be  filled  on  the  county 
committee,  including  alternates,  with 
provision  for  write-in  of  additional  can- 
didates in  the  election  to  follow  by  secret 
ballot.  We  provide  for  all  farmers  being 
eligible  to  vote. 

We  provide  further  that  members  of 
county  committees  elected  through  this 
process  shall  in  turn  elect  a  slate  of 
farmers  from  whom  the  Secretary  shall 
select  the  nominees  to  serve  on  the  State 
committee  with  those  members  who  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

This  change  in  the  manner  of  selecting 
the  State  committees  charged  with  the 
operation  of  so  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  result  in  a  committee 
more  responsive  to  the  operations  of 
programs  at  the  county  level.  It  would 
insure  the  grassroots  kind  of  thinking 
essential  to  successful  local  administra- 
tion. The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
would  not  be  lessened  by  this  move,  as  a 
majority  of  the  State  committee  mem- 


bers would  still  be  his  direct  appointees, 
and  subject  to  removal  by  him  without 
question.  The  member  selected  from  the 
nominees  elected  by  the  county  com- 
mittees, however,  would  not  be  subject 
to  dismissal  without  show  of  cause  as  he 
would  in  essence  be  an  elected  repre- 
sentative. This  phase  is  undoubtedly  not 
one  that  could  cause  objections  since  no 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  remove 
any  member  of  a  State  committee  with- 
out adequate  and  just  cause.  However, 
as  this  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  and  status  of  elected  committee 
members,  we  felt  this  should  be  spelled 
out. 

In  further  acknowledgment  of  the  fact 
that  removal  of  an  elected  official  by  an 
appointed  bureaucrat  is  a  serious  action, 
we  seek  to  curb  the  power  of  the  State 
committee  to  remove  elected  county  com- 
mitteemen without  holding  a  proper 
hearing.  We  limit  the  power  of  the  State 
committee  to  suspension,  following  a 
majority  vote,  and  giving  the  accused  a 
statement  of  charges  and  advice  as  to 
his  rights  and  opportunities  for  appeal. 
It  is  only  simple  American  Justice  that 
such  procedures  be  established. 

This  bill  substitutes  removal  hearings 
for  appeal  hearings  at  the  State  office 
level.  In  other  words,  this  requires  that 
charges  upon  which  a  committeeman 
was  suspended  be  proven  before  he  is 
removed,  and  that  he  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  such  charges  against 
him. 

We  retain  final  appeal  rights  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  whenever 
such  removal  action  has  been  taken. 

I  am  convmced  that  this  is  construc- 
tive proposed  legislation  in  keeping  with 
the  true  spirit  of  our  democracy,  and 
that  it  will  improve  the  handling  of  our 
farm  programs  without  in  any  way  ham- 
pering the  functions  of  any  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  thousands  of  fine  Americans  who 
have  served  so  loyally  and  well  in  these 
farmer  committees  deserve  the  recogni- 
tion that  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  in  their  behalf  would  provide. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa^T.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  662)  to  amend  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  administration  of  farm  pro- 
grams by  democratically  elected  farmer 
committeemen,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


ACQXnSITION  OP  ADDITIONAL  FOOD 
COMMODITIES  FOR  DISTRIBU- 
TION TO  NEEDY  PERSONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  and  ask  that  it  lie 
on  the  desk  1  week,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
additional  food  commodities  for  distri- 
bution to  needy  persons.  The  Intent  of 
this  bill  is  to  provide  funds  with  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pur- 


chase  food  items  to  supplement  the  com- 
modities presently  being  distributed  to 
needy  persons  under  the  surplus  removal 
and  price  support  programs.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  and  directed 
during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1959 
to  use  not  to  exceed  $40  million  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24.  1935, 
and  during  fiscal  year  1960  to  use  not  to 
exceed  $160  million  of  such  funds  for  the 
purpose  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

In  America  today,  due  to  the  con- 
tinuing economic  recession,  there  is  a 
total  of  4,903.000  persons  who  are  in 
the  demoralizing  and  cheerless  position 
of  being  dependent  upon  inadequate  ra- 
tions of  Government  surplus  foods.  In 
my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  there 
are  306,000  such  persons — a  total  of  15  J 
[>ercent  of  the  State's  entire  population, 
and  West  Virginia  leads  the  list  of  States 
in  this  regard.  The  quantity  of  food  re- 
ceived by  families  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  minimum  requirements  for 
health.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition 
of  our  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Health  has  stated  that  the  quantity  now 
being  given  to  West  Virginia  families 
supplies  only  26  percent  of  the  needed 
calories,  36  percent  of  the  necessary  pro- 
tein, and  46  percent  of  the  required  cal- 
cium.  Unless  additional  foods  are  pro- 
vided in  the  diets  of  these  unfortunate 
persons,  the  health  of  men,  women,  and 
children  is  going  to  deteriorate.  Pres- 
ently only  butter,  fiour,  meal,  rice,  and 
dried  milk  are  going  to  needy  families 
under  the  welfare  program.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  take  action  to  provide  these 
citizens  and  their  families  with  addi- 
tional items  in  their  diets.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
take  this  step  and  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
authors  of  the  measure  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  concentrate  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  basic,  moderately  priced,  good 
protein  items  which  may  be  effectively 
and  efficiently  trans[>orted.  stored,  and 
distributed,  and  I  am  thinking  of  such 
foods  as  canned  meats,  dried  beans, 
powdered  eggs,  and  shortening.  While 
the  Secretary  should  take  care  to  plan 
for  orderly  purchases  to  avoid  market 
disruption,  it  Is  not  believed  that  the 
levels  of  expenditure  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  if  the  purchases  are  carefully  and 
wisely  made,  can  significantly  disrupt 
a  food  market  which  retails  about  $50 
billion  worth  of  food  a  year. 

It  is  also  the  intent  of  this  bill  that 
these  supplemental  iood  items  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  States  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  now  in  effect 
governing  the  distribution  of  surplus 
commodities  to  needy  families,  these 
having  been  shipped  in  carload  lots  to 
points  designated  by  the  States.  The 
bill  is  not  a  mandate  to  the  Secretary  to 
expend  the  full  amounts  authorized.  It 
is  expected  that  he  should  adjust  this 
supplemental  purchase  program  so  that 
it  will  augment  the  varieties  of  foods 
available  under  the  regular  surplus  do- 
nation program.  Therefore,  the  need 
for  expenditure  for  additional  foods 
would  be  lesser  or  greater,  depending 
upon  the  amount  and  variety  of  surplus 
foods  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia   [Mr.  Randolph]   and  I 
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hope  that  other  Benaton  will  join  in 
cosponsorlng  this  ledSlfttlan.  It  Is  a 
humanitarian  piece  of  leflslatkm,  writ- 
ten in  the  Interest  of  thooiands  of  our 
fine  citliexis  who,  throuch  no  fault  of 
their  own,  have  become  unemployed,  and 
are  now  living  in  penury,  privation,  and 
want  If  we  can  pnnrlde  bUllona  for 
hungry  peoples  overseas,  we  can  expend 
a  few  million  dollars  for  oar  own  ftash 
and  blood. 

Mr.  RANDOIfB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOIPH  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  agreement  in  tnrry  particular  with  the 
timely  remarks  of  my  able  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  [Mi*.  Bras].  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  his  rh^iumgiwg 
comments. 

Howerer.  I  wish  also  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  our  fellow  denators  od  certain 
statistical  facts  as  they  relate  to  the 
shortage  in  nutrittoaal  values  of  the 
diet  provided  needy  West  ^^rginians  in 
the  limited  surplus  food  items  on  which 
thousands  of  them  are  forced  by  neces- 
sity to  exist. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseot  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxooao  the 
informative  article  by  Harry  Ernst,  pub- 
lished tn  the  cauu-leston  (W.  Va.)  Sun- 
day Oaaette-Mail  of  January  18.  1959. 
entitled  "For  300,000  West  Virginians  : 
A  Slow  Starration  Diet?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i^ted  in  the  Rac- 
oao.  as  follows  : 

A  Sum 


FOB  300.000  Wan  Vtmtmiun: 
Btueikrvm  Dntr? 

(By  Harry  Bust) 

So  you  can't  afford  butter  and  envy  the 
300.000  West  Virgin Une  who  receive  »  free 
supply  each  month. 

Pause  aDd  reflect  on  the  drab,  inadequats 
meals  which  they  can  prepare — day  after 
day  after  dey — with  the  surplus  food  com- 
modities they  get  from  Uncle  Sam. 

A  typical  family  of  four,  with  poetlbly  an 
Income  up  to  liao  a  month  to  cover  aU 
other  Uvlng  expenses,  wm  receive  these  sur- 
plus coounodltles:  SO  p*^"^*  of  flour.  10 
pounds  of  com  meal.  S  pounds  at  powdered 
milk.  2  pounds  of  rlos,  4  pounds  oC  butter 
(thanks  to  the  U.S.  Government's  subsidy  of 
farm  dairy  products)  and.  untU  this  month. 
10  pounds  of  cbeees. 

Obviously,  man  can't  Uve  by  surplus  com- 
modities slooe. 

They  dont  provide  what  nutritional  es- 
perts  consider  to  be  an  adequate  diet.  With- 
out cheeee.  the  SOOXM»  West  Virginians  draw- 
ing sxirplus  commodities  get: 

Only  30  percent  of  the  eakvles  they  need 
each  month.  86  percent  of  the  proteins,  and 
46  percent  of  the  calcium.  Ttxm»  flguree 
were  provided  by  the  8UU  health  depart- 
ment's bureau  of  nutrttlon. 

"It's  fairly  obvious  that  this  lant  aa  ade- 
quate diet."  said  Mrs.  Marian  B.  OomeU.  di- 
rector of  the  bureau.  "They  also  would  need 
other  foodstuffls  to  fuUy  utUlae  theee  oom- 
modltles." 

The  bureau  of  nutrition  has  sponsored 
cooking  demonstrations  and  adapted  redpee 
to  help  redptents  get  the  most  from  thetr 
surplus  oommodltiee. 

Mrs.  Oamell  said  It  would  take  about  •12 
s  week  atpreeent  prloee  to  buy  the  additkmal 
foodstuffs  Including  other  osreala.  fats, 
vegetobles.  Jxilces.  potatoes,  and  fruit— to 
give  a  famUy  of  five  an  adequate  diet. 


Ttk*  bureau  also  reeommcnds  what  eesen- 
tlal  Items  to  boy  at  the  kiweet  east. 

"Surpltu  oommodltiee  are  puttihaaed  by 
the  Psdsral  Oovemment  to  aid  agrtonltnre," 
explained  William  Waggy,  lupervlaar  of  com- 
modity distribution  for  the  State  department 
at  public  aaslstance. 

miey  weren't  intended  to  provide  a  bal- 
aaeed  diet.  However,  they  are  a  tremendous 
hdp  for  needy  famlUse." 

Mrs.  OomeU  and  eodal  workers  heartily 


How  many  West  Virginians  are  dependent 
on  surplus  oommodltiee  alone  to  sUy  alive? 

No  flguree  are  available,  but  probably  a 
smaU  percentage  of  the  900.000  Individuals 
and  famUles  now  reoelTlng  them. 

"Moet  of  them  do  have  some  Income, 
largely  imemployment  campensation."  Waggy 


State  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
flte  have  been  averaging  about  $23  to  S34  a 
week.  If  they  spent  the  recommended  (13 
a  week  for  additional  foodstuffs,  this  would 
leave  tlO  to  $13  to  meet  aU  other  living 
expenses. 

"I  would  say  that  only  a  small  peroentage 
of  the  recipients  are  dependent  whoUy  on 
surplus  oommodlUes,'  said  Mrs.  Nellie  White, 
a  case  worker  for  the  Salvation  Army,  which 
helps  determine  their  eligibility. 

But  she  questioned  whether  their  limited 
Incomes  would  permit  them  to  buy  enough 
additional  foodstuflfe  to  provide  a  suffldent 
diet. 

Tot  example,  a  family  of  two  adults  and 
one  or  more  chUdren  can  qualify  for  surplus 
oommodltiee  only  If  thetr  Income  doesnt 
exceed  $180  a  month. 

Tske  out  rent,  utilities,  dothlng  and  other 
expenses  and  hardly  any  money  would  be 
left  to  buy  food— even  If  the  family  had  a 
monthly  Income  of  $180. 

Other  income  limitations  placed  on 
redplents  Include  $60  a  month  for  a  sln^e 
person,  $85  a  month  for  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  $06  for  a  father  or  mother  and  one  chUd. 

Many  of  the  redplents  of  surplus  com- 
modities, of  course,  have  InoooMs  below  these 
ellglMUty  limits. 

They  would  Include  elderly  persons  living 
on  smaU  pensions,  the  unemployed  who've 
exhausted  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  those  with  tiny  DPA  wel- 
fare grants. 

In  recent  months,  at  least  36.000  West  Vir- 
ginia workers  have  exhatisted  their  unem- 
ployment oonri  penis  tlon  beneflti — which 
means  they  now  have  no  Income  except,  poe- 
slbly.  what  they  pick  up  from  occasional 
odd  Jobs. 

"Very  few  of  thoee  who  recdve  surplus 
commodities  arent  eligible  for  them," 
Wsggy  said.  "We're  constantly  checking  to 
eliminate  the  few  people  who  become  In- 
eligible after  they  find  Jobs." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  063)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional food  commodities  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  persons,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Btko  of  West  Virginia  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  ot  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  SCHoarm.].  by  request,  I 
Introduce,  tor  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to 
extend  the  time  for  m  airing  grants  for 
the  construction  of  urgent  airport  proj- 


ects essential  to  an  adequate  national 
aviation  facilities  syston. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  bOI  represents 
the  recommendation  <A  the  Presldait  for 
a  gradual  withdrawal  (tf  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment from  the  airport  asslstanoe 
iwogram.  Sssentially,  tt  Is  at  variance 
with  8. 1,  a  bill  which  I  have  coaponsozed 
with  many  of  my  distringulshed  col- 
leagues and  which  would  carry  on  the 
program  at  increased  levels  of  authorised 
funds  on  a  5(^50  matching  basts  for  the 
next  5  years.  I  have  authcMiaed  the  Avi- 
ation Subcommittee  to  conduct  hearings 
on  8.  1  which  began  yesterday,  ecmtinue 
today,  and  will  end  Monday,  January  36. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I  feel  it 
my  duty.  In  accordance  with  usual  cus- 
tom and  practice,  to  honor  the  request 
of  the  Adminiatrator  and  introduce  this 
bill.  However,  I  would  like  to  emidiaalBe 
that  this  fact  Should  iK>t  be  construed 
as  an  endorsement  of  all  phases  of  its 
contents. 

I  ask  unanimous  omsent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  wiU  be 
printed  in  the  Racoes. 

Hie  bill  (S.  674)  to  amend  the  "Ftdenl 
Ainxut  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  mak- 
ing grants  for  the  construction  of  urgent 
airport  projects  essential  to  an  adequate 
national  aviation  f  adlitiee  system,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magntoon  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScH^psL) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  tiUe,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  CcHunerce. 

The  letter  presented  h7  Mr.  Msonuboh 
is  as  follows: 


AviATIOir  AOBfCT. 

WosMngton,  D.C. 

I^AB  Mb.  PBBsm»T:  It  Is  requested  that 
the  eneloeed  draft  of  bill  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate  at  your  convenience. 

The  title  of  this  proposal  Is  "to  *»ir>^n<i  the 
federal  Alrjxjrt  Act  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  for  the  construction  of  urgent 
airport  projects  essential  to  an  adequate  na- 
tional aviation  fadUtlee  system." 

"This  proposal  would  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  to  extend  Its  operation,  which  Is 
due  to  expire  on  June  90,  1958.  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  4  years  ending  Jxine  30.  1963. 
It  would  also  authorlae  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  obligate  $300 
million  of  Federal  funds  for  airport  aid.  pro- 
viding $66  million.  $66  mlUlon.  $46  million, 
and  $35  million  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years  ending  June  SO.  1960.  1961.  1963.  and 
1963.  respectively. 

This  bill  provides  a  positive  program  for 
meeting  the  true  needs  for  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  shoiUd  properly  be  re^xmslble. 
It  assures  that  Federal  partldpatlan  will  con- 
tinue for  the  period  necessary  to  afford  ample 
oi^imrttmlty  to  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities to  assume  their  proper  reeponslbil- 
ity  without  disruption  of  needed  airport  de- 
velopment. At  the  same  time.  It  reflects  our 
conviction  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  begin  an  orderly 
withdrawal  from  the  airport  grant  program. 
Our  predecessor  agency,  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  made  an  exhaustive 
stxidy  of  airport  needs,  nils  study  Indicated 
that,  In  the  interest  of  safety,  there  was 
urgent  need  for  projects  such  as  runways, 
taxlways,  and  ramp  faculties  to  accommodate 
Increased  flying  activity  and  the  new  Jet  oper- 
ations.   Further  need  was  shown  for  towers 
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and  land  acquisitions  to  provide  approii«li 
areaa  free  from  obetructlonB.  Many  of  these 
urgent  projects  were  foiind  to  be  needed  at 
one  or  another  of  the  72  airports  which,  by 
the  end  of  1061,  will  sm^e  the  approximately 
600  Jet  aircraft  that  the  air  carriers  will  then 
have  In  operation. 

The  critical  need  for  the  construction  and 
development  of  airports  will  reach  Its  peak 
during  the  year  1900,  and  It  Is  estimated 
that  f6S  million  of  Federal  airport  aid  will 
be  needed  to  finance  the  construction  and 
development  of  those  airport  projects  which 
should  be  accomplished  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  During  the  following  3  yean, 
the  need  for  the  development  of  additional 
airport  facilities  wUl  gradually  taper  off  with 
a  consequent  reduction  In  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Additionally,  the  study  Indicated  some 
need  for  projects  for  back  of  the  ramp  fa- 
cilities such  as  terminal  buildings,  entrance 
roads  and  automobile  parking  areas.  This 
Agency  feels,  however,  that  Federal  aid 
should  be  concentrated  on  airport  facilities 
directly  needed  for  safe  and  efficient  flight 
operations.  The  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  our  civil  airports  has  always 
been  primarily  a  matter  of  local  responsl- 
bility.  Aviation  has  now  achieved  a  state  of 
maturity  In  which  airports  are  becoming 
more  financially  self-sufficient.  This  trend 
toward  self-sufficiency  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue and  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment.  These  principles  are  based 
on  proper  assignment  of  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  on  the  basic  philoso- 
phy that  there  should  be  an  end  of  expecta- 
tion that  Federal  funds  will  be  available  for 
projects  which  either  do  In  fact,  or  should 
reasonably  be  expected  to.  provide  sufficient 
revenue  to  attract  financing  from  sources 
other  than  Federal-aid  funds. 

The  Agency's  decision  to  begin  an  orderly 
withdrawal  from  the  airport  grant  program 
Is  also  based  on  the  hard  fact  that  the  Qov- 
ernment must  noW^  devote  those  resources 
It  can  make  available  for  the  promotion  of 
civil  aviation  to  programs  which  cannot  be 
assiuned  by  others.  Airports  constitute  only 
a  part  of  the  Federal  financial  support  of 
civil  aviation.  The  greater  expenditure  by 
far  raxat  go  to  the  necessary  operation,  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  our  air  traffic 
control  system.  The  lu-gent  needs  of  this 
system  will  require  huge  expenditures  of 
Federal  funds  during  the  6  fiscal  years  from 
1969  through  1963.  At  the  same  time,  this 
Agency  believes,  and  there  is  general  agree- 
ment on  this,  that  urgent  airport  projects 
which  are  essential  to  an  adequate  national 
aviation  facilities  system  must  be  accom- 
plished and  that,  unless  the  Federal  aid 
airport  program  is  continued,  they  will  not 
be  properly  exi>edited. 

We  believe  that  the  bill  would  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  those  urgent  projects 
which  are  essential  to  an  adequate  national 
aviation  facilities  system.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's participation  in  the  airport-grant 
program  would  be  limited  to  such  projects 
and  would  include  only  those  projects  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  gate.  This  principle  would 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  law  by  amending 
the  definition  of  "Airport  Development"  in 
section  2(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 

The  term  "Airport  Development."  as 
amended,  would  limit  grants  under  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  to  construction  relating  to 
landing-area  facilities  such  as  runways,  taxi- 
ways,  aircraft  ramps,  control-tower  struc- 
tures, and  Installations  for  the  lighting  of 
such  facilities.  It  would  make  ineligible  the 
construction  of  administration  and  terminal 
buildings,  automobile  parking  lots,  entrance 
roads,  sidewalks,  and  other  nonaeronautical 
facilities  on  the  airport. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  amend  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  revise  the 
provisions  for  apportionment  of  funds  among 
the  States. 


By  statute  the  Administrator  now  Is  re- 
quired to  apportion  among  the  several  States 
76  percent  of  the  amounts  made  available  for 
each  fiscal  year.  The  remaining  26  percent 
becomes  part  of  a  discretionary  fund,  avail- 
able for  such  uses  as  are  determined  to  be 
most  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  na- 
tional airport  plan,  regardless  of  where  those 
projects  are  located,  and  for  projects  in  na- 
tional parks,  recreation  areas,  etc.  The  funds 
apportioned  to  the  several  States  remain 
available  until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  following  the  date  on  which  they  first 
became  available.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  if  funds  apportioned  to  a  particular 
State  remain  unobligated  they  are  reap- 
portioned In  accordance  with  the  same 
75-26-percent  formula. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  approxi- 
mately 17  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to 
States  are  not  matched.  Ultimately  they 
are  reallocated.  But,  in  the  meantime,  these 
moneys  which  should  have  been  used  for 
urgently  needed  airport  development  are 
frozen.  There  have  always  been  requests 
for  more  funds  than  were  available.  This 
amendment  would  permit  allocation  to  the 
discretionary  fund  of  80  percent  of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  obligated  and 
would  provide  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  fiscal  year  following  the  date  on 
which  funds  first  become  available  such  part 
of  the  funds  apportioned  to  a  particular 
State  as  have  not  been  committed  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  discretionary  fund  and 
b^  available  for  those  urgently  needed  proj- 
ects which  the  Administrator  considers  to 
^3i  most  appropriate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of   this   legislation   would    be   in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

E.  R.  QUXSADA, 

AdminisUatOT . 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  blU  just  Introduced,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  adminis- 
tration's airport  improvement  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StATEMKNT     by     SSNATOa     SCMOEPPXL    OM     THE 

Administsation  Auu>ort  iMPRovzMxirr  Biu. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
lation to  any  mode  of  transportation  must 
change  as  conditions  change.  In  recogni- 
tion of  that  fact,  the  86th  Congress  over- 
hauled and  updated  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938.  The  result  was  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958. 

The  85th  Congress  sought  also  to  enact  a 
new  Federal  Airport  Act,  but  that  effort  en- 
countered a  Presidential  veto.  Yesterday, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  through  its  Aviation  Sub- 
conunlttee,  began  hearings  on  8.  1  and  on  the 
administration  bill  that  has  Just  l>een  in- 
troduced (S.  874). 

Because  of  the  radical  changes  in  civU 
aviation  crowding  upon  us,  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  needs  to  be  updated,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment's  role  in  the  matter  of  air- 
port grants  needs  to  be  reexamined.  I  serl- 
jauaiy  question,  though,  whether  It  Is  enough 
to  take  the  old  law.  extend  it  a  few  years, 
and  double  the  rate  of  spending  in  the  simple 
belief  that  progress  coats  money  and  that 
anyhow  everything  costs  more  nowadays. 

In  contrast,  the  administration  bill,  for 
which  I  ask  your  earnest  consideration,  is 
grounded  on  a  careful  study  of  what  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  do  in  this 
day  and  age  with  respect  to  airport  grants 
and  how  much  money  it  can  prudently  spend 
in  discharge  of  its  proper  role. 


The  administration  bill  runs  for  4  y^ars, 
fiscal  1960.  1961,  1962.  and  1963.  This  la  X 
year  less  than  provided  in  8.  1. 

The  administration  bill  calls  for  the  ipend- 
ing  of  $200  milUon  over  the  4  years,  as  con- 
trasted with  8.  lli  cost  of  $576  mUllon  over 
5  years. 

The  administration  bUl  provides  for  peak 
spending  in  fiscal  1960.  which  is  the  yeftr  of 
{>eak  needs.  Thereafter,  the  rate  of  spending 
tapers  off.  The  sums  provided  would  be  %M 
million  in  fi  cal  1960,  655  million  in  fiscal 
1981,  MS  million  in  fiscal  1962.  and  »35.  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1963.  The  Monroney  bill  would 
provide  $100  million  for  each  of  those  years 
and  1  more,  and  it  would  also  make  avail- 
able an  extra  $75  million  to  be  spent  be^n- 
nlng  next  July  1  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

The  differences  between  the  administra- 
tion bill  and  S.  1  are  not  merely  differences 
of  money  and  time.  The  bills  differ  in 
fundamental  phUosophy  and  In  solicitude 
for  the  taxpayer. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Monroney  bill  la 
that  most  people  who  fly.  fly  interstate,  and 
that  therefore  the  problems  of  civil  aviation 
are  Federal  problems.  The  administration 
bill  u  rooted  in  the  belief  that  the  Federal 
role  should  be  limited  to  contributing  to  the 
safety  needs  of  airports,  and  that  it  is  up  to 
the  States  and  local  conununlties  to  make 
passengers  happy  thst  they  have  arrived  at 
Tulsa  or  Atlanta  or  Wichita.  The  adminis- 
tration bill  would  assist  In  paying  for  run- 
ways, taxiways.  aprons,  control  towers,  and 
housing  for  essential  communications  and 
weather  stations.  It  would  have  others  pro- 
vide administration  buildings,  and  terminals, 
be  they  monuments  or  quonset  huts. 

Under  the  present  Federal  Airport  Act  and 
under  8.  I,  25  percent  of  the  svun  that  may 
be  obligated  in  any  year  goes  into  a  discre- 
tionary fund.  The  administration  bill  put* 
50  percent  Into  the  discretionary  fund,  thus 
providing  flexibility  to  meet  urgent  require- 
ments where  they  actually  exist. 

The  administration  bill  would  also  re- 
capture for  the  Administrator's  discretionary 
fund  such  sums,  apportioned  to  the  State*, 
as  remain  unused  for  2  years.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  snd  under  S.  1,  funds  unused  for 
2  years  revert  and  are  reapportioned.  En- 
actment of  the  administration  blU  would 
pick  up  $14  million  on  July  1.  1959.  for 
immediate  use  which  would  otherwise  re- 
vert for  reapportionment. 

The  hearings  now  under  way  before  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  may  demonstrate 
that  the  best  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1969  ts 
one  merging  features  of  the  administration 
bill  and  S.  1.  Thus  far,  however,  there  has 
been  no  showing  that  the  $100  million  per 
year  called  for  by  8.  1  is  anything  other  than 
a  figure  snatched  from  the  air — a  good  round 
number  that  is  easy  to  remember,  like  8.  1 
itself.  I  suspect  that  by  the  time  the  hear- 
ings are  completed,  the  record  will  be  clear 
that  8.  1  costs  too  much  and  is  too  lenient 
on  some  who  share  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsibility  for  airport  development. 


DEPARTMENT   OP   SCIENCE   AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  Senator  Ervin.  and  myself.  I 
am  introducing  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology,  and.  to  transfer 
certain  agencies  and  functions  relating 
to  science  to  such  a  Department. 

A  blU,  entitled  the  "Science  and  Tech- 
nology Act  of  1958,"  was  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]   and  myself  during  the   85th 
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Concrew.  That  bill  oontained  aepacmte 
titles  propofltof  (a)  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Sclenoe  and  Teehnologj;  (b) 
coordination  and  improvement  of  Fed- 
eral functions  relating  to  asaembUnr. 
translating,  collating,  retrieval,  and  dis- 
tribution of  scientific  Information;  (e) 
establishment  of  "ttimllnf  oommitteee  on 
science  in  the  House  and  Senate;  (d)  au- 
thorizing educational  loans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  and  fi Tainting  stu- 
dents beyond  the  secondary  school  level 
in  the  fields  of  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal sciences,  mathematics,  and  engineer- 
ing: (e)  establishment  of  national  Insti- 
tutes of  scientific  research;  and  (f )  es- 
tablishment of  cooperative  programs  out- 
side of  the  United  States  for  collecting. 
collating,  translating,  abstracting,  and 
disseminating  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal infonnati<m.  and  to  conduct  and 
support  other  scientific  activities  through 
the  use  of  foreign  currency  credits. 

In  a  progress  report  issued  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and  In- 
ternational Organizations  on  September 
9.  1958,  a  r^sum^  was  made  of  all  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  85tb  Congress — 
Senate  Report  2498— which  was  in  gen- 
eral accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Act  of  1958  or 
had  some  relationship  to  the  numerous 
science  iHX)grams  of  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment 

The  stair  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Is  presently  prepar- 
ing a  supplemental  report  on  adminis- 
trative actions  taken  to  Implement  the 
science  programs  established  under  au- 
thority of  legislation  approved  in  the 
85th  Congress.    This  report,  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  later  this 
month,  will  include  details  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  program  approved 
by   the  last  Congress,  authorizing  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  initiate, 
first,  a  program  for  the  coordination  of 
Federal  acUvlUes  dealing  with  the  gath- 
ering, collating,  and  distribution  of  sci- 
entific   Information,    and    to    contract 
through  private  groups  qualified  in  this 
field  for  the  performance  of  such  services 
as  are  necessary  to  perfect  a  naUonal 
program  to  insure  that  scientific  infor- 
mation will  be  made  available  to  sci- 
entists and  others  who  require  such  in- 
formation;  second,   administrative   ac- 
tions in  other  areas  of  science,  such  as 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  relating  to 
educational  grants  and  the  utilintion  of 
foreign    currencies   in    the   assembling, 
translating,  and  distribution  of  scientific 
materials  abroad  through  the  use  of  for- 
eign credits;  and,  third,  establishment  of 
institutes  of  scientific  research  as  pro- 
posed in  the  original  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Act  of  1958.  in  the  fields  of  mete- 
orology, oceanography,  and  other  basic 
sciences  which  will  require  substantial 
Federal  support  and  contributions. 

The  Naticmal  Scienee  Foundation  Is 
now  preparing,  in  cooperation  with  the 
staff  of  the  committee,  detailed  Informa- 
tion on  these  three  subjects  which  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  committee's  im- 
port to  the  Senate. 

Such  report  wlU  also  set  forth  other 
advancements  made  In  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence by  adminlstratlTe  action  pursuant 


to  congressional  authwlzation  during  the 
Interval  following  the  enactment  of  the 
science  programs  by  the  85th  Congress. 
From  information  already  available. 
Government  operations  have  extended  to 
all  fields  covered  by  the  Science  and 
Technology  Act  of  1958.  such  as  docu- 
mentation, educational  loans  and  grants, 
establishment  of  central  institutes  of 
science,  and  utilization  of  foreign  cred- 
its for  the  development  of  programs  for 
assembling  and  distributing  scientific  in- 
formation and  the  advancement  of  other 
science  programs  abroad.  The  report 
will  further  indicate  to  the  Congress 
what  the  operating  agencies  may  require 
in  the  nature  of  additional  authority  by 
way  of  enabling  legislation  which  will  be 
under  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
Jurisdictional  committees,  or,  through  in- 
creases in  expenditure  authorizations. 

Title  I  of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Act  of  1958.  proposing  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology 
is  the  only  section  of  the  original  bill 
upon  which  no  legislative  action  was 
taken  during  the  85th  Congress.  In  its 
report  to  the  Senate,  however,  the  sub- 
committee stated,  page  14.  that — 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions was  not  afforded  an  oppcntunlty  to 
hold  hearings  on  title  I  during  the  85th 
Congress,  due  to  the  rereference  of  the  bill 
to  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space,  but  the  staff,  at  the 
direction  of  the  conunlttee.  has  maintained 
a  continuing  studj  of  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Science.  The  response 
of  scientists  to  the  staff  proposal  to  establish 
a  Dejiartment,  since  the  release  of  Senate 
IXxnunent  90,  has  been  most  gratifying  and 
helpful.  Constructive  criticisms  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal,  as  weU  as  stimulating 
and  cogent  alternative  suggestions  have  been 
received  and  wm  continue  to  be  sought  by 
the  committee.  The  committee,  therefore, 
proposes  to  hold  hearings  on  the  original  and 
altemaUve  proposals  In  the  86th  Congress 
and  to  give  all  of  them  careful  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  recommending  additional 
reorganization  of  science  programs  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  as  may 
be  foiind  to  be  necessary  to  effect  the  essen- 
tial coordlnatton  of  such  activities. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  being  in- 
troduced today  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  myself  in  order  that 
a  full  evaluation  may  be  made  as  to  the 
essential  steps  that  should  be  taken  now 
to  properly  reorganize  and  coordinate 
the  various  science  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  and  to  insure  that  this 

Nation  shall  continue  to  advance  in  the 
sciences  and  assume  its  responsibilities 
to  the  free  world  in  this  significant  area. 

Opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  scientific  community, 
the  Government  and  other  interested 
areas,  to  submit  their  views  in  open 
hearings  before  the  committee  so  that 
the  best  possible  legislative  recommen- 
dations can  be  made  to  the  Senate  for 
its  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  over  through  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday.  January  27.  to  permit  the  addi- 
tion of  additional  cosponaors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  ain>nvrlately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


The  bm  (8.  676)  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Technology,  and  to 
transfer  certain  agencies  and  functions 
to  such  Department,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
HraPHaxT  (for  himself.  Mr.  McCucmuf. 
and  Mr.  Ekvih)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  ref  ored  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


TELBVISION     BOOSTER     STATIONS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  high 
cost  of  the  original  establishment  of  tele- 
vision stations  precludes,  generally 
speaking,  their  establishment  in  small 
communities.  By  the  same  token, 
smaller  communities  do  not  have  the 
economic  stature  to  sustain  their  own 
television  stations.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, at  the  end  of  1958.  only  325  com- 
munities had  one  or  more  local  TV  sta- 
tions, as  compared  with  1.700  ccmimuni- 
ties  which  have  local  radio  stations. 
However,  the  donand  for  television  is  at 
least  as  great  as  that  for  radio. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  TV 
entertainment,  small  towns  have  Joined 
together  within  their  own  communities 
in  establishing  some  kind  of  repeater 
setups,  mainly  boosters.  Tliese  re- 
peaters, although  considered  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  Communications 
Act.  have  been  permitted  to  go  imchecked 
for  the  past  4  or  5  years.  During  this 
period  of  growth  of  booster  stations,  the 
people  involved  pooled  their  money  and 
began  to  enjoy  television — in  effect  com- 
ing to  depend  upon  the  booster  setup  for 
their  televiewing. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  tried  the  licensing  of  translator 
stations.  Operating  on  a  maTimnm  out- 
put of  10  watts,  these  stations  would 
receive  the  signal  of  a  C(»nmercial  TV 
station  on  a  VHF — ^very  high  frequency — 
channel,  and  would  change  or  translate 
that  signal  to  a  UHF— ultra  high  fre- 
quency— channel,  for  rebroadcast.  The 
translator  stations  require  precision 
equipment,  and  are.  once  again,  rela- 
tively expensive.  To  my  knowledge, 
none  is  currently  operating  in  Colorado. 
Across  the  coimtry,  translators  are  serv- 
ing a  total  of  less  than  half  a  million 
people. 

Objection  by  the  FCC  to  the  boosters  is 
based,  in  part,  on  their  interference 
with  nearby  signals.  Boosters  are  low 
powered — 0.2  watt;  and  reports  of  inter- 
ference by  such  low-powered  transmis- 
sions are  far  outweighed  by  the  reports 
of  good  reception  and  of  yiewer  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  considering  the  situation  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  Colorado,  a  trans- 
lator, being  a  UHF  station,  has  certain 
drawbacks,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  the  UHF  signal  emitted  by  a 
translator  is  prone  to  ricochet  off  moun- 
tain waUs.  This  would  present  a  very 
unsatisfactory  signal — ^If .  Indeed,  any  sig- 
nal at  all— to  the  home  viewer.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  appear  that  the 
translator  setup  ia  at  least  one-third 
more  expensive  than  that  of  the  booster; 
and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  Investment  already  made  by  many 
persons  in  the  booster  equipment. 
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There  Is  some  Indication  that  the  FCC 
decision  may  very  well  cause  an  un- 
natural rise  in  the  price  of  equipment 
necessary  both  to  transmit  and  to  receive 
the  UHP  signal.  For  example,  on  page 
75  in  the  May  28.  1056  issue  of  Broad- 
casting Televising,  $1,000  is  quoted  as  the 
price  of  a  translator.  Mr.  Clifford  S. 
Kester,  of  Craig.  Colo.,  inquired  of  the 
Adler  Electronics,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. ; 
and  in  a  letter  dated  July  13, 1958.  a  price 
of  $2,750  was  quoted  as  the  cost  of  the 
translator,  f.o.b.  There  are  other  evi- 
dences that  the  price  is  being  Jacked  up 
as  a  result  of  the  FCC  decisions. 

A  comparison  of  booster  and  transla- 
tor might  be  apropos  at  this  point: 

A  translator  is  a  small  repeater  sta- 
tion which  receives  a  VHF-TV  signal — 
channels  2  to  13 — and  translates  that 
signal  into  a  UHF  frequency — channels 
14  to  83.  It  then  retransmits  the  VHP 
signal  on  the  UHP  frequency.  The  trans- 
lator operates  at  a  maximum  author- 
ized power  of  10  watts. 

A  booster  is  a  very  low  powered — 
two-tenths  of  a  watt — repeater  opera- 
tion. It  receives  a  VHP  signal,  and  re- 
peats that  signal,  often  on  the  same 
channel  that  it  is  received  on,  that  is,  a 
VHP  channel. 

There  is  some  merit  to  the  recommen- 
dation by  the  FCC  with  regard  to  trans- 
lator operation.  There  are  more  UHF 
channels  which  can  be  used  to  rebroad- 
cast  a  signal.  Second,  with  its  increased 
power,  coverage  is  likewise  increased, 
and  the  picture  received  by  the  home 
viewer  is  in  most  cases  a  better  one. 
Current  booster  operations  are  usually 
on  a  very  local  basis  and  the  picture 
which  they  beam  into  the  home  is.  at 
best.  poor.  However,  the  main  point  in 
this  entire  situation  seems  to  be  that  the 
people  who  now  are  receiving  booster- 
repeater — television  want  it  to  continue. 
I  have  received  more  than  1.000  com- 
munications from  residents  of  Colorado 
who  indicate  this  feeling. 

The  financial  problem  of  the  home 
owner  is  very  great.  If  the  boosters  are 
converted  to  translator  operation,  it  will 
cost  a  h(»neowner  anywhere  from  $50 
to  $150  to  get  his  own  home  set  adapted 
to  receive  UHP.  Moreover,  it  will  re- 
quire approximately  $4,000  to  convert 
the  booster  equipment  transmitter  itself 
from  VHP  to  the  required  UHP  frequen- 
cies. The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
further  enlarged  when  one  considers  the 
Investments  which  already  have  been 
made  by  the  people  in  setting  up  their 
community  booster  operations.  Because 
of  the  many  aspects  of  this  raging  con- 
troversy, the  complete  facts  are  difflcult 
to  obtain.  The  dissenting  opinions  in 
the  decision  of  the  Commission  reflect 
that.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state 
that  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is 
wrong  with  respect  to  the  installation 
of  additional  booster  stations;  but,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  completely  convinced 
that  the  simunary  treatment  of  the 
problem  by  the  Commission  must  be 
reconsidered.  By  its  own  inaction  in  the 
past  years,  the  Commission  has  allowed 
this  problem  to  develop.  At  the  very 
least,  these  communities  must  be  given 
time  to  work  out  a  practical  solution. 


In  a  nutshell,  oiur.  people  in  Colorado, 
as  well  as  those  all  over  the  country  who 
are  now  being  served  by  boosters,  are 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  this  FCC 
decision. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  have  been 
permitted  to  depend  upon  this  booster 
operation — persons  who  never  before 
had  television,  and  who  now  regard  it 
as  fondly  as  do  the  more  sophisticated 
city  dwellers.  In  this  connection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  [Kjint  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  from  Frank  F.  Brown,  of  Summit 
County,  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  people  of  Colorado  in  these  remote 
areas  have  been  without  television  for  a  long 
time.  We  finally  found  a  method  that 
would  give  us  television  at  a  low  cost.  We 
scraped  here  and  there  with  donations  and 
free  labor  and  managed  to  get  television. 
Now  the  FCC  comes  along  and  wants  to  take 
It  from  us. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  booster- 
oporated  television  brings  great  educa- 
tional benefits,  present  and  potential,  to 
the  area  covered.  Vincent  S.  Lester, 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Cortez. 
Colo.,  explained  this  in  a  letter  to  me. 
I  a:k  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  ex- 
cerpt from  his  letter  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  main  concern  Is  for  the  educational 
possibilities.  V/e  teachers  have  noted  a  dis- 
tinct change  In  our  students  since  | booster) 
TV  was  made  available  to  us.  The  students 
are  much  better  Informed  on  current  world 
problems. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
mountain  areas,  where  oftentimes  snow 
prevents  people  from  getting  around  as 
much  as  they  would  like,  booster-created 
television  is  a  real  boon.  A  letter  from 
Purvis  Vickers.  of  Lake  City.  Colo.,  points 
this  out.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  portion  of  his  letter  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  know  that  our  own  (booster]  TV  opera- 
tion here  above  the  ranch  which  aerves  Salt 
Lake  City  Is  very  muchly  needed,  and  I 
don't  know  how  we'd  get  along  without  same. 
During  these  long  winter  months.  It  U  Indeed 
a  pleasure  to  sit  back  and  watch  TV. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  made  about  the  interference  of 
boosters  with  other  forms  of  communi- 
cation; but  rare,  indeed,  are  the  examples 
of  this.  A  letter  from  W.  W.  Bundy. 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Manitou 
Springs,  Colo.,  tends  to  support  this  feel- 
ing. I  ask  that  a  portion  of  his  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  check  with  police  officers  in  our  area 
showed  that  they  experienced  no  Interfer- 
ence from  the  booster.  It  certainly  Is  not  In 
a  position  to  Interfere  with  air  travel. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter of  interference  Is  further  confirmed 
in  a  letter  I  received  from  Mayor  Victor 
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Meline.  of  Julesburg.  Colo.  The  letter 
also  gives  an  indication  of  the  real  finan- 
cial problem  facing  these  people.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  his 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Over  1,000  TV  sets  receive  signals  from  the 
TV  booster  tower  near  Julesburg.  Conversion 
from  VHF  to  UHF  would  coat  set  owners  and 
the  community  around  960.000.  And  the 
UHF  transmission  difficulties  would  mak« 
over  200  sets  useless  here. 

We  are  obtaining  confirmations  from  the 
local  short-wave  radio  operators,  radio  sta- 
tions, and  TV  stations  that  our  tower  cauae* 
no  Interference  with  their  operations. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  another 
problem  involving  the  conversion  to 
UHF  translators  Is  outlined  in  a  letter 
to  mc  from  a  member  of  the  Craig.  Colo.. 
TV  Association.  Mr.  Clifford  P.  Kester. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion 
of  his  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 

UHF  translators  are  operated  at  such  high 
frequency  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem to  get  signals  down  Into  conxmunlttea 
that  are  surrounded  by  high  mountain 
ranges,  especially  In  cases  where  there  are 
mountains  between  the  tranalator  and  the 
community  to  be  served,  such  as  In  north- 
west Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  civic 
groups  are  also  deeply  concerned.  That 
fact  is  evidenced  by  telegrams  which  I 
have  received  from  Aguilar  and  Walsh, 
Colo.  I  a;k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
telegrams  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Please  help  our  community  keep  tb*  pnw- 
ent  TV  booster  station  at  this  time.  Re- 
garding FCC  ruling  against  low  power  boocter 
stations — the  town  of  Walah  Is  strictly  op- 
posed to  thU  ruling.    LetUr  will  foUow. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  telegram  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  hometown  of  Lamar, 
Colo.  The  telegram  is  signed  by  148 
persons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

We  heartily  support  your  stand  of  the  re- 
cent FCC  ruling  on  VHF  boosters.  We  Xcel 
the  order  Is  highly  discriminating  and  Irre- 
sponsible. Twelve  hundred  families  In  La- 
mar depend  on  our  VHP  booster  as  their 
only  source  for  television.  Enforcement  of 
this  unjust  ruling  will  render  these  aeta 
absolutely  useless. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Indeed,  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  Colorado  Itself  has  declared 
its  feeling  in  this  matter,  in  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  its  legislature.  On  page  866  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  January  20. 
1959.  this  memorial  was  reprinted. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  and 
the  interest  of  the  persons  affected  must 
be  served,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
residents     of     the    sparsely     populated 
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states,  where  Individual  television  sta- 
tions cannot  be  set  up,  and  where  sucb 
service  is  a  necessity,  I  therefore  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 
resolution  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RicotD,  and  to  lie  on  the  desk  for  2  days, 
in  order  that  other  interested  Senators 
may  Join  In  sponsoring  it.  The  Joint 
resolution  Is  introduced  by  me  at  this 
time  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senators 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mxtitdt  and  Mr. 
Cask],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CiTRTis].  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Chavkz]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred :  and,  without  objection, 
the  Joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  tlie  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  26)  to 
direct  the  Federal  Communications 
CommlflsioD  to  authorise  for  a  certain 
period  the  operation  of  VHF  televisioa 
booster  statlcms.  and  for  other  punxises. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MmroT.  Mr.  Cxntns.  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Chavez),  was 
received,  read  twico  by  its  tiUe.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbooro,  as  follows: 

Whereat  there  are  many  communltlee  and 
farm  areaa  whoae  people  depend  upon  VHP 
television  booeter  statlona  aa  their  only 
meani  at  reoelrlng  tdlevlslon  programs:  and 

Wbareaa  the  terrain  of  many  areai  makea 
the  use  of  ultra  high  frequency  tranalator 
station*  Impractical.  U  Indeed  not  Impos- 
atble.  aooortUng  to  the  oplnlone  ezpreeeed  by 
competent  and  qualltted  broadcast  engi- 
neers, tm  well  as  by  certain  memben  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission:   and 

Whereas  It  Is  economically  impoeslble  for 
these  communities  and  farm  areas  to  sui»- 
port.  oonstruct.  or  operaU  any  other  form 
of  duly  authorised  television  service:  and 

Wliereas  there  Is  ample  proof  that  low 
power  booster  aUUons  can  be  regulated  so 
as  to  preclude  Interference  with  licensed 
Ulevlston  services  or  other  servlcee:  and 

Whereas  in  spite  of  oontlnued  efforta  on 
the  part  of  many  States  and  nnmmunH'w 
therein  to  obtain  authorisation  for  VHP  tele- 
vision booster  stations  tb«  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  has  over  an  unreaeon- 
ably  long  period  of  time  refused  to  grant 
such  authorisation  and  did  on  December 
31.  lasS.  order  tta«  tannlnatlon  of  the  op- 
eration of  all  such  stations  within  ninety 
days,  without,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experts 
in  the  field,  adequate  reason  for  such  sum- 
mary action:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

B99olved  bf  the  Senmim  mnd  Houte  of  Jtep- 
re»eiUatiP€M  of  th«  United  State$  of  Atneriea 
in  Congreu  auemhled.  That  the  Federal 
Communlcatlona  CoQunlaalon  shall  authorise 
such  VHF  television  booster  aUUons  as  were 
In  operation  on  January  1.  lasS.  to  continue 
operation  until  at  least  January  1,  1062.  un- 
der such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  determine  to  be 
neceaeary. 

8sc.  2.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  ss  soon  as  practicable  nuUte 
such  recommendations  to  the  Congress  wltb 
respect  to  naoessary  amendments  to  tlM  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  to  be  neoeesary  in  order  to 
accelerate  administrative  determinations  by 
the  Commission  under  tlw  provisions  of 
such  Act.  and  thereby  avoid  unneoeeeary 
public  inconvenience  and  ecpense  that  may 
result  from  deUyed  admUilBtntlTe  action  en 
the  part  of  the  Ootnmlssion. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALIjOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  widi  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Joint  resolution, 
which  deals  with  a  problem  which  is  im- 
portant to  a  great  many  persons.  In 
Nebraska  there  are  several  dozen  com- 
munities in  which  people  have  raised 
funds  for  the  construction  of  booster  sta- 
tions, as  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  The  proposed  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion would  take  television  away  from 
them.  In  each  instance,  hundreds  of 
homes  are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  is  of  such 
great  magnitude  that  the  Legislature  of 
Nebraska  has  adopted  Legislative  Reso- 
lution No.  6.  introduced  by  John  O.  Don- 
ner,  of  the  27th  district;  Earl  Hollen- 
beck.  of  the  40th  district;  and  Jack  Ro- 
mans, of  the  29th  district. 

It  was  adopted  unanimously.  I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution;  and 
in  support  of  these  efforts  to  rem^iy  this 
situation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  legislative  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Nebraska  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and.  under  the  rule,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  as  follows: 

Legislative  Reeolutlon  6 

Wliereas  ths  Federal  Commimlcatlona 
Commission  on  December  SI,  1C58.  annotmoed 
a  decision  prohibiting  the  operation  of  low 
power  television  broadcaster  repeater  sta- 
tions on  very  high  frequency  channels  and 
requiring  existing  stations  to  apply  for  con- 
version to  Uoensed  ultra  high  frequency 
translators  by  AprU  1;  and 

Whereas  the  oost  of  conversion  to  an  opera- 
tion of  ultra  high  frequency  translators 
would  be  prohibitive  in  the  sparsely  settled 
areas  in  Nebraska;  and 

Whereas  becauee  of  the  distances  Involved 
In  the  sparsely  settled  areas  of  Nebraska  the 
use  of  repeater  stations  on  very  high  fre- 
quency channels  doee  not  Interfere  with  U- 
oensed  operations  using  the  same  channel: 
Now.  tharefore.  be  it 

JBesolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legielatwe  in  i9th  eeeeton  auembled — 

1.  Tliat  thia  legislature  respectfully  re- 
queata  the  Federal  Communlcatlona  Com- 
mlsslon  to  reconsider  Its  decision  of  Decem- 
ber 81  Insofar  as  It  appliee  to  Nebraska  and 
permit  the  continued  operation  of  low  power 
televiaion  repeater  stations  on  very  high 
frequency  channels  in  this  State; 

a.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon 
and  to  each  of  the  Members  from  Nebraska 
in  the  nJ3.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

I>WIIGBT  W.  BtnUfXT, 

President  of  the  Legislature. 
Hnoo  F.  Skb, 
Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  CURTia  Mr.  President,  I  wlstrto 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  he  will  have  my  whole- 
hearted support  in  this  matter.  I  hope, 
before  the  actual  enactment  of  leglsla- 
ilon  becomes  neoeoary  a  Mtfatfactory 


solution  can  be  arrired  at  by  the  FCC; 
but  it  Is  important  for  them  to  realize 
that  this  is  a  iMroblem  of  extreme  magni- 
tude: It  involves  the  right  of  television 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons 
Who  have  proceeded  entirely  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct,  and  I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MUNDT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  as  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the 
Joint  resolution  introduced  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
in  support  of  the  resolution,  and  to  en- 
courage prompt  action  upon  it. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  television 
industry,  this  is  a  service  which  has  de- 
nied direct  reception  to  a  great  many 
smaller  communities  of  this  coimtry.  As 
a  consequence,  a  network  of  booster  sta- 
tions has  developed,  which  gives  very 
serviceable  and  very  adequate  reception. 
However,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  issued  a  90-day  order  to 
force  these  communities  to  within  3 
months  to  desist  from  utilizing  such 
booster  stations,  or  to  force  them  to  ap- 
ply for  a  much  more  expensive  and  com- 
plicated kind  of  system.  This  action  has 
caused  a  great  amount  of  consternation 
throughout  rural  America,  Mr.  President. 

There  is  considCTable  controversy 
among  the  members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  themselves  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  order.  One  of  the 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Craven,  an  experi- 
enced ei«ineer,  has  stated  cateforically 
that  those  booster  stations  can  be  regu- 
lated and  can  be  utilised  without  Inter- 
ference and  that  the  cease  and  desist 
order  is  unwarranted. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
90-day  order  should  be  promptly  re- 
scinded, to  give  an  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  this  matter  and  to  give 
an  <H?portunlty  for  these  communities  to 
continue  to  aajoy  the  type  of  reception 
being  used. 

Interestingly  enough.  Mr.  President, 
the  situation  is  so  urgent  that  it  has  be- 
come the  matter  of  first  attention  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Legislature  insofar 
as  the  attempt  to  memoriallBe  Congress 
is  concerned.  In  a  Joint  resolution  pre- 
sented to  the  South  Dakota  Legislature, 
it  is  asked  that  Congress  intercede  in  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  ruling  against  booster  sta- 
tions. This  is  a  bipartisan  resolution, 
introduced  Jointly  by  two  distingidshed 
Republican  meml)ers  of  the  legidature 
and  two  distinguished  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  com- 
missions in  Washington  should  reo^nize 
that  rural  America  also  is  entitled  to 
some  ^  consideration.  Simply  because 
rural  America  is  oijojnng  a  television 
service  which  does  not  quite  fit  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  there  certainly  is  no  Jus- 
tification for  an  arrc^ant  order  telling 
these  people  that  in  90  days  they  have 
to  "put  up  or  shut  up."  I  think  the 
Commission  in  Washington  D.C.,  should 
immediately  rescind  the  order  and  give 
notice  to  rural  America  within  the  week 
that  the  people  are  going  to  be  entitled 
to  enjoy  television  reception,  and  that 
methods  can  be  developed  so  that  this 
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TV  reception  can  be  something  they  can 
pennan«itly  enjoy. 

BCr.  President,  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Aberdeen  American-News,  reporting  on 
the  action  of  the  South  IDakota  State 
Legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bxju;k  Hnxs  TV  Bill  Is  Intbooucxd 

PixRBX. — The  television  hablU  of  Black 
Hills  viewers  were  the  subject  of  another 
measure  prepared  for  consideration. 

It  was  a  joint  resolution  asking  Congress 
to  intercede  in  a  Federal  Communications 
CommlMlon  ruling  against  booster  stations. 

The  Commission  has  ordered  that  within 
90  days  after  the  first  of  the  year,  such 
booster  stations — there  are  eight  in  the  Black 
Hills — must  convert  from  very  high  fre- 
quency (VHF)  to  ultra  high  frequency 
(UHP). 

The  resolution  would  ask  that  this  require- 
ment be  scrapped. 

Norm  Heffron,  representing  KOTA-TV. 
Rapid  City,  said  the  PCC  order  would  work 
a  severe  hardship  on  the  booster  station. 
These  were  established  as  separate  com- 
mercial enterprises  in  the  Hills  to  pick  TV 
programs  off  the  air  and  rebroadcast  them  as 
a  means  of  thwarting  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
mitting throughout  the  rough  hills  terrain. 

The  FCC  requirement,  he  said,  would  mean 
each  set  owner  would  be  required  to  buy  HP 
conversion  units  for  their  sets  and  owners  of 
booster  station  oi>eratlons  would  have  to  re- 
place their  equipment  with  the  more  ex- 
pensive UHF  facilities. 

The  measure  was  prepared  In  the  senate  by 
Al  Roesler,  Republican.  Deadwood.  and  Art 
Jones,  Democrat.  Brltton,  and  in  the  house 
by  James  Jelbert.  Republican.  Spearflsh,  and 
Carl  Furchner.  Democrat,  Planklnton. 


LEIF  ERICKSON  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  which  requests  the 
President  to  proclaim  October  9  of  eanh 
year  to  be  Leif  Erickson  Day.  This 
proclamation  would  honor  the  brave 
Norse  explorer  whose  expedition  to 
North  America  about  the  year  1000  was  a 
thrilling  event  in  the  history  of  Western 
civilization,  and  an  inspiring  milestone 
in  the  development  of  our  continent  and 
our  Nation. 

A  Presidential  proclamation  would  be 
an  entirely  appropriate  means  of  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  discoveries 
of  Leif  Erickson  and  the  other  Norsemen 
who  followed  him  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  It  would  be  a  dramatic 
and  effective  means  of  reminding  all 
Americans  of  the  heritage  we  have  re- 
ceived from  these  early  explorers,  and 
from  the  generations  of  Nordic  peoples 
who  followed  them  to  these  shores  in 
the  centuries  that  have  followed. 

Leif  Erickson  Day  is  an  anniversary 
that  all  Americans  should  recognize  with 
pride  for  the  adventure  and  accomplish- 
ment which  it  symbolizes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  27)  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim 
October  9,  as  Leif  Erickson  Day.  intro- 


duced by  Mr.  Proxmire.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STUDY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OP 
CERTAIN  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  joint  resolution  to  e5tab- 
Ush  a  commission  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  prevention  of 
claims  again.st  the  United  States  or  the 
citizens  thereof  and  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  American  foreign  invest- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  me  relating 
to  the  joint  resolution  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  ^S.J.  Res.  28)  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  claims  against  the  United  States 
or  the  citizens  thereof  and  for  the  secu- 
rity and  protection  of  American  foreign 
investments,  introduced  by  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  memorandum  presented   by  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  is  as  follows: 
M:morandum  bt  Senator  Johnston 
or  South  Carolina 

GXNKRAL 

Recent  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce indicate  that  American  enterprise, 
small  and  larpe,  has  private  investments  In 
foreign  countries  of  the  world  approximating 
830  billion.  Almost  $10  billion  of  this 
amount  is  In  Latin  American  countries.  AH 
Americans  have  Investments  in  our  hundreds 
of  national  defense  Installations  throughout 
the  world  In  excess  of  96  billion.  Our  na- 
tional defense  costs  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II  are  averaging  $40  billion  annually. 
The  aggregate  costs  of  our  forelgn-ald  pro- 
grams since  the  close  of  hostilities  now  ex- 
ceed $71  billion.  The  United  States  Is  on 
the  threshold  of  further  and  continuing 
costs  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

These  enormous  Investments — private  and 
governmental  -create  a  vast  reservoir  of  po- 
tential claims  against  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  through  some  Instrumentality 
should  make  a  detailed  study  specifically 
directed  to  devising  and  recommending  ways 
and  means  for  the  safeguarding  and  secu- 
rity of  these  Investments,  thereby  prevent- 
ing or  diminishing  the  potential  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  whether  such 
claims  are  founded  In  law  or  based  upon 
the  Government's  moral  obligation  to  its 
citizens.  Treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  seem  Inadequate.  Such 
treaties  result  from  favorable  climates  al- 
ready created,  rather  than  are  they  directed 
to  creating  favorable  conditions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  Investments.  An  inter- 
dependent world  economy  demands  a  uni- 
form system  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
security  and  stability  of  lawfully  acquired 
rights. 

NECEssrrT  rOR  stxtdt  and  recommendations 
There  is  an  Increasing  demand  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  and 
capital  investments  that  the  United  BUtes 
take  positive  and  affirmative  action  to  protect 
these  investments  from  expropriation  or  in- 


terdiction. Treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  now  exist.  Whether  these 
should  be  expanded  and  supplemental  un- 
dertakings should  be  explored  and  recom- 
mended, requires  special  study  and  analyses 
Involving  the  domestic  laws  of  nations,  and 
regulations  and  practices  among  nations  in 
the  field  of  International  law.  Studies  are 
In  progress  by  the  American  and  other  bar 
associations. 

Lack  of  uniformity  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  investments  Jeopardizes  them, 
disturbs  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  provokes 
international  discord  which  results  in  hos- 
tilities with  untold  damage  to  the  spiritual, 
human,  and  material  values  Involved. 

Pronouncements  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  representing  as  It  does  every 
phate  of  American  foreign  Investments,  ac- 
centuate the  problems.  Among  the  declara- 
tions adopted  by  the  council  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing were  the  following: 

"Sanctity  of  contract:  The  convention 
holds  that  maintenance  of  the  principle  of 
sanctity  of  contract  is  fundamental  to  the 
whole  process  of  International  trade  and  in- 
vestment. Without  sanctity  of  contract  there 
can  be  no  respect  for  private  property  rights, 
and  no  reliance  upon  agreements  made  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  or  between  nationa 
and  private  parties,  or  between  the  private 
parties  themselves. 

'•The  deterioration  of  respect  for  solemnly 
undertaken  obligations  has  spread  danger- 
ously since  the  Second  World  War.  As  each 
lapse  is  condoned  on  grounds  of  expediency. 
others  will  occur.  It  Is  our  responsibility  a* 
a  member  of  the  world  community  not  to 
condone  any  deviation  from  the  principlea 
of  integrity  which  are  Inherent  in  the  con- 
cept of  property  rights  and  which  are.  in  eon- 
sequence,  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
world  security  and  world  economic  advance- 
ment. The  convention  holds  that  no  coun> 
try  In  which  a  proper  recognition  of  the 
sancity  of  contract  is  lacking  can  be  a 
healthy  or  useful  part  of  a  free  world. 

"Proprietary  rights:  The  convention  hold* 
that  the  international  trade  and  investment 
essential  to  the  economic  development  of  na- 
tions demands  respect  for  an  effective  pro- 
tection of  proprietary  rights. 

"Private  industry  has.  In  general,  been 
responsible  for  the  development  and  compila- 
tion of  the  technical  industrial  information 
required  for  the  successful  application  of 
modem  manufacturing  processes.  The  dis- 
semination of  such  Information  Is  usually 
based  on  contractual  relationships,  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  such  dissemination  are 
dependent  upon  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  terms  of  the  contracts. 

"The  convention  holds  that  technical  in- 
dustrial information  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  effective  as  that  accorded  to  any  other 
property  right,  and  It  believes  that  economic 
development  will  be  enhanced  in  those  na- 
tions which  provide  the  necessary  protec- 
tion." 

Tlie  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whoae 
members  reflect  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  every  segment  of  American  bxislneas 
in  every  geographical  area,  in  Its  declaration 
of  policy  respecting  the  protection  of  foreign 
Investments  declared  that  a  "vigorous  policy 
should  be  pursued  against  any  measures  of 
foreign  countries  which  are  hostile  to  or 
discriminate  against  American  Investors  or 
Investments.  Assurances  are  needed  of  a  fair 
and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for  exist- 
ing and  future  Investments.  Pledges  should 
be  sought  from  foreign  nations  against  ex- 
propriation of  property  of  investors  without 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion. AgreemenU  made  within  the  general 
legal  framework  or  In  the  form  of  specific 
contracts  should  be  honored  fuUy  In  letter 
and  spirit.  Modifications  should  be  by  mu- 
tual consent.  This  Is  of  special  importance 
when  governments  are  parties  to  agreement* 
or  partners  in  enterprises.     Adequate  safe- 
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ffuarde  foreslstlnff  lnvMtm«nti  and  for  en- 
oouragenMBt  of  a  eonttnued  flow  of  new 
capital  would  Inrreeee  the  productlTlty  of 
recipient  oountrlea  and  keep  open  the  ehaa- 
neU  of  private  •nterprlM.'' 

Trratlae.  ooUectlTe  agrMBMBta  or  gorwn- 
mental  Insurmnoe  tluoucb  tlie  IntematiOBal 
Cooperation  Administration,  or  private  In- 
sur^ce  oompanlee.  tmdar  exlstlnc  world  oon- 
ditlona  appear  lasufllcient.  thus  neceaeltatlng 
a  cloaer  study  and  aerutlny  U  the  protection 
demanded  by  bustneas  and  government  Is 
afforded. 

omnctm  ano  rvtroum 

This  reacHutlon  has  for  It*  primary  purpoee 
two  principal  objeetlvee.  (a)  the  prerention 
of  claims  against  the  United  States,  and  (b) 
the  security  and  protection  of  our  foreign 
invectment*— both  prlvau  and  gorem- 
mental. 

The  quectlons  immediately  arise:  (a)  What 
have  we  done?  (b)  What  are  we  doingf 
(c)  What  more  may  we  do  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection and  security  d  our  private  and  gov- 
ernmental Investments  abroad  and  thereby 
prevent  the  aaaertion  of  moral  or  legal  claims 
against  our  Government  t  »»i«tiTn  claims 
against  the  United  BUtes  now  total  over  $300 
mllUon  as  a  result  of  World  War  n.  The 
potential  of  all  claims  is  unknown.  These 
known  claims  remain  unsatisfied  and  present 
problema  for  an  early  solution  by  the 
Congraae. 

Studies  ooneentrated  upon  and  directed 
escluslTely  to  these  two  principal  objectives 
should  be  undertaken  without  delay  by  a 
bipartisan  commission  established  for  such 
purpoeca. 

Studies  have  l>een  made  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  by  the  commlasion  created  In 
the  8Sd  Oongreas.  The  commission  was 
known  as  the  *»"'"1"1I  Commission.  That 
Commission  restricted  ita  activities  and  re- 
port in  the  mala  to  economic  factors  in  the 
development  of  foreign  commerce  with  obser- 
vations on  the  creation  of  favorable  climates 
and  legal  environment  for  private  invest- 
ments abroad.  No  positive  declarations  or 
formulas  for  the  protection  of  existing  or 
the  ever-expanding  foreign  Investments,  or 
prot«;tton  against  claims  the  United  States, 
were  made.  The  broad  field  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investments,  the  prevention  of  r.i^im^ 
the  potential  of  loeses  from  Interdiction. 
nationallBation,  expropriation,  or  confisca- 
tion needs  inmiedlate  study,  exploration,  and 
recommendations  for  corrective  considera- 
tion. Ways  and  means  ought  to  be  developed 
for  the  seciirity  of  the  Oovemment  as  a 
whole  and  for  private  Industry  In  partlcujur. 
To  that  end  a  commlasion  with  representa- 
tives* from  industry  and  Oovemment  should 
be  established  to  make  such  special  studies 
and  be  charged  with  responsibilities  of  rec- 
ommending {votectlve  measures  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

As  was  observed  by  the  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy: 

"The  Oovemment  can  and  should  give  full 
diplomatic  support  to  the  acceptance  and 
understanding  abroad  of  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  creation  of  a  climate  conducive 
to  private  foreign  investment.  This  requires 
better  coordination  of  policy  and  action  by 
the  variotis  U.S.  sgencies  and  representativae 
In  the  field  of  foreign  economic  pollcy.^^nd 
in  particular,  a  clear  formulation  of^  the 
Governments  position  with  respect  to  pri- 
vate investment  abroad,  stressing  support  of 
the  private  enterprise  system  and  the  inter- 
ests of  U.S.  investors. 

"To  some  extent  the  general  climate  and 
legal  environment  for  private  Investment 
may  also  be  Improved  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  international  treaUee  relating  to  for- 
eign Inveatment.  Although  It  mtaat  be 
recognijwd  that  such  treatlee  more  oTtan 
record  the  existence  of  a  favorable  climate 
than  ereaU  it.  the  dlseaalone  which  take 
place  In  the  attempt  of  two  govemmante  to 


reach  agreement  may  In  themetivee  be  bene- 
fldaL  The  UB.  Oovsmment  ahould  con- 
tinue to  use  the  treaty  approach  to  estab- 
lish common  rules  on  the  fair  treatment  of 
foreign  Investment.  Negotiations  ahould  be 
undertaken  first  with  like-minded  eoimtries. 
and  gradually  be  extended  as  ■if«HM/in^ 
countries  became  convinced  of  the  deaira- 
blllty  of  a  friendly  attitude  toward  private 
enterprise. 

"The  UB.  Government  also  can  remove 
imcertalntles  in  its  own  i>oUcies  which  af- 
fect foreign  investment." 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  observations 
something  more  than  our  usual  commer- 
cial treatiea  azid  agreements  is  essential. 
Concrete  propoeala  are  necessary.  Studies 
should  be  tmdertaken  without  delay  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  collective 
form  of  agreement  or  a  uniform  business 
code  founded  upon  ethical  rulea  of  trade 
and  oommeroe  for  the  protection  of  business 
and  industry — ^large  and  small.  The  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  such  a  uniform  in- 
ternational code  relating  to  all  business, 
trade,  inveetments  of  capital  and  commercial 
transactions  should  be  speciflcaUy  examined 
and  reported  upon  by  the  Commission. 
Governmental  Inducements  to  private  clti- 
aens  and  corporate  entities  to  trade  In  for- 
eign enterprises  make  It  imperative  that 
such  inducements  be  aooompanied  by  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  such  investments  thus 
made.  The  President  in  his  message  to  the 
43d  National  Trade  Convention  said: 

"Security  and  prosperity  are  promoted  by 
foreign  trade  and  investment.  This  theme 
of  yours  is  central  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
otir  Oovenunent.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  significant  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  investment.  This  is  now  threatened 
from  many  aides  but  we  must  continue  in 
our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  climate  of 
confidence  in  which  trade  between  nations 
can  flourish  for  the  well-being  of  all." 

■BcnoM-BT-sacnoN  amaltbis 

Section  1  contains  a  brief  statement  of 
fact  concerning  existing  potential  claims 
against  the  United  SUtes  as  related  to  for- 
eign investments  and  the  policies  of  our 
Government  toward  the  same;  the  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  International 
code  regulating  and  protecting  investments 
at  capital,  goods  and  services,  private  as  weU 
as  governmental,  coincident  with  and  be- 
yond the  normal  scope  of  treaties  of  friend - 
ahlp.  commerce,  and  navigation  is  made 
evident  from  governmental  policies  and 
world  conditions. 

Section  2  follows  the  pattern  heretofore 
set  by  the  Congress  in  establishing  bi- 
partisan commissions  and  provides  for  the 
designation  of  16  members.  6  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  6  by  the  Vice  President, 
and  6  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Ho\ue  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Provision  Is  made  for  repre- 
sentation on  the  Commission  from  industry, 
the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives. 
The  possible  conflict  of  interests  statutes  are 
removed  so  that  the  Commission  may  be 
constituted  from  groups  or  individuals  di- 
rectly concerned  with  and  affected  by  the 
studies  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Section  S  eliminates  from  compensation 
the  Members  of  Congress  or  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  who 
may  be  deaignated  to  serve  as  members  of 
ths  Commission,  with  a  maximum  $50  per 
diem  compenaation  for  those  designated  who 
are  not  in  Government.  Travel,  subsistence 
and  other  necessary  e:q>enses  of  members  of 
the  Commission  incurred  In  the  performance 
of  the  prescribed  duties  are  to  be  paid. 

Section  4  empowers  the  Cmnmisslon  to 
appoint  and  flx  the  oompensation  of  its  tem- 
porary personnel  without  rsgard  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1048. 

Section  S:  The  duties  ef  the  Cknunlsslon 
to  examine,  study  and  Investigate  the  actual 


and  potential  liabilities  of  the  Ublted  SUtes 
for  «^i»«T»««  assiii  Islilu  against  the  United 
States  with  reeommendattons  for  ai^ropri- 
ate  pottdee,  measurM  and  practices  for  the 
prevention  of  claims  and  the  security  of 
American  Investments  abroad  are  speclileally 
detailed.  The  OcwnmlSBlon  wUl  be  charged 
with  determining  the  advisability,  deslrabU- 
Ity  or  necessity  for  the  ectabUshment  of  a 
Uniform  Code  of  Regulations  to  which  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  may  subscribe  for 
the  security  and  protection  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  investmenU  against  nationaliza- 
tion or  confiscation;  and,  further,  the  Com- 
mission Is  charged  with  submitting  to  the 
President  and  the  Oongreas  drafts  or  recom- 
mended submissions  for  such  a  code. 

Section  e:  Authority  is  granted  the  Com- 
mission and  Its  monbers  to  hold  hearings 
and  take  testimony  In  pursuit  of  the  au- 
thorized functions  of  the  Commission.  The 
executive  agencies  of  tlie  Government  are 
authorised  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  In  the  administration  or 
execution  of  ita  ftmctlons. 

Section  7  provides  for  the  authorisation 
for  api»-oprlatlons. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  report  of  the 
Commission  be  made  90  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  2d  regular  wsslon  of  the 
86th  Congress,  and  a  termination  of  ita  ac- 
tivities 90  days  foUowing  such  a  report. 

coNCLirsioir 
Studies  are  being  made  by  the  American, 
national,  and  International  bar  groups  and 
societies  and  various  business  associations 
directly  affected.  They  may  well  be  coordi- 
nated and  supplemented  by  official  studies 
of  the  Congress  and  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Ilie  United  States  haa '  too 
large  a  stake  in  the  promotion  of  trade,  the 
sectuity  of  our  investmenta  already  made, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  to  fail  to  maniTw^ 
a  fair  ahare  of  the  pressing  re^>onsibilitles 
thus  entailed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT.    RAILROAD     RETIREMENT 
TAX.  AND  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT   INSURANCE    ACTS— ADDI- 
TIONAL C08P0NS0RS  OP  BILL 
Mr.    MORSE.    Itlr.    President.   I   a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  fnwn  Nevada  [Mr.  CAmroif] 
and  my  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  NcxTBnoEKl.  may  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  to  the 
bill  (S.  226)  to  amend  the  Raih-oad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937.  Uie  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  pro- 
vide increases  in  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  me  on  January 
12.  1959,  the  next  time  it  is  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  STATE  STATUTES 
PRESCRIBINO  CRIMINAL  PENAL- 
TIES POR  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVI- 
TIES—ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Junior  Senat<H'  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Soon]  be  added  as  a  coepmsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  294)  to  amend  titie  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  statutes  iwescrfbinff  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  mibvotive  activities. 

TtM  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXTENSION  OP  FEDERAL  AIR  POL- 
LUTION C»NTROL  ACT  —  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
441)  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Fed- 
eral air  pollution  control  law.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchkl],  for 
himself  and  Bir.  Engli,  on  January  17, 
1959. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  446)  to  amend 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  to 
authorize  the  President  to  provide  for 
participation  by  foreign  governments 
and  citizens  of  other  countries  in  cultural 
and  other  activities  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  me 
on  January  17, 1959. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP  1946— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1959,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
which  bears  the  number  S.  497.  Three 
Senators  have  subsequently  asked  that 
their  names  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  has  already  been 
printed.  However.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill,  should  there  be  one,  the  names  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMntx),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
be  entered  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REFORM 

BILL.  1959— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OP  BILL 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  my 
name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  505)  to  provide  for  the  reporting  and 
disclosure  of  certain  financial  transac- 
tions and  administrative  practices  of 
labor  organizations  and  employers,  to 
prevent  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
trusteeships  by  labor  organizations,  to 
provide  standards  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  oflQcers  of  lalx>r  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kknnkot  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  on  Janusury  20,  1959. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  ITEM  1hElX>  POWER — 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 1,  proposing  an  item  veto  power, 
when  the  concurrent  resolution  is  next 
printed  or  reported. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  ( Mr.  Jack- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[  Mr.  WiLET  I  may  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  19)  to  amend 
the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  relating 
to  standing  committees,  submitted  by  me 
on  January  12,  1959,  the  next  time  it  is 
printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE    OP   REFERENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  (S.  492)  to  repeal 
the  act  requiring  the  filing  of  certain  in- 
formation with  respect  to  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  its  noncontiguous 
territory,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  on  January  17, 
1959.  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  matter  with  which  this  bill  deals 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  For  that  reason.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill,  and  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
HECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
Address  delivered  by  hlna  before  44th  an- 
nual meeting  of  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
December  1,  1&58;  and  address  delivered  by 
him  before  the  American  Road  Builders 
Association,  Dallas,  Tex.,   January   19,    1959. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Biblc  before 
Citizens    Conference    on    Metropolitan    Area 
Problems,  American  University,  January  16, 
1959. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 
Address  by  Senator  Robertson  before  the 
Albemarle  Chapter  No.  1,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1959. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
Article   entitled   "The   International    Sig- 
nificance of  Alaskan  Statehood,"  written  by 
the  Honorable  Ekkzst  ORtmriNo,  published 
In  the  winter  1958  edition  of  World  Affairs. 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  PROC- 
LAMATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  each  Jan- 
uary 22  marks  an  anniversary  that  Is 
symbolic  of  all  human  history,  for  this 
date  Is  at  once  a  testimony  to  man'* 
aspirations  toward  great  moral  goals  and 
a  stark  reminder  of  the  world's  failure 
to  persevere  in  attaining  these  goals. 

Forty-one  years  ago  on  January  22, 
the  Ukrainian  people  proclaimed  their 
independence,  thus  breaking  the  shackles 
of  centuries  of  foreign  domination.  We 
can  well  imagine  their  hopes  and  dreama 
as  they  embarked  on  what  they  thought 
would  be  a  new  era  of  peaceful  progress. 

But  we  know  of  the  tragic  end  of  those 
hopes,  for  the  Ukrainians  were  destined 
to  become  the  first  victims  of  the  horror 
of  Communist  aggression.  Their  lot  was 
to  be.  not  freedom  and  Independence, 
but  mass  murder,  planned  famine, 
purees,  and  mass  deportations. 

There  were  some  in  the  world  who 
voiced  outrage  at  the  atrocities  commit- 
ted in  the  Ukraine,  and  who  saw  the 
dread  portents  which  these  crimes  held 
for  the  whole  family  of  man.  But  the 
general  response  of  free  men  was  feeble 
and  InefTective,  and  has  continued  so  for 
decades. 

The  day  that  was  meant  to  represent 
independence  and  rebirth  serves  now  to 
remind  us  of  the  perpetuation  of  In- 
justice and  to  mark  the  passing  of  an- 
other year  of  subjugation  for  40  million 
Ukrainians. 

Why,  then,  do  we  note  this  day  each 
year? 

We  do  so  in  order  to  combat  an  even 
greater  enemy  than  Communist  tyr- 
anny; namely,  the  Indifference  of  free 
men  to  the  suffering  and  enslavement  of 
others,  and  the  complacency  which  ac- 
cepts an  injustice,  however  monstrous, 
as  legitimate  and  lawful  if  only  It  Is 
continued  long  enough. 

That  is  why  each  year  at  this  time  we 
urge  upon  just  men  everywhere  the  case 
of  the  imprisoned  millions  of  the 
Ukraine,  of  their  inalienable  rights  to 
freedom  and  independence,  and  of  their 
determination  to  regain  those  rights. 

We  again  serve  notice  that  our  people 
and  our  Government  will  never  accept 
their  enslavement  as  a  perman^t  fact 
of  history;  and  we  remind  the  world  that 
true  peace  will  never  be  achieved  so  long 
as  this  Communist  warfare  continues 
against  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

And,  humbled  by  our  impotence  in  the 
face  of  so  great  a  tragedy,  we  offer 
prayers  that,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
the  Ukrainian  people  will  be  supported 
through  their  long  night  of  darkness  by 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  His 
moral  law. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, January  22.  was  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine. 

This  anlversary  is  a  timely  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  some  40  million  Ukrain- 
ians, enslaved  by  their  Communist  over- 
lords in  Moscow,  retain  the  spirit  of  the 
freedom  they  once  enjoyed  and  look  to 
the  day  when  they,  along  with  many  mil- 
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llona  of  other  ei4>tlTe  peoples,  shall  once 
affain  breathe  the  air  of  liberty. 

The  observance  of  this  aimiTeraary  Is 
particularly  appropriate  In  view  of  the 
fact  that.  Just  the  other  day,  a  much- 
noted  SoTlet  visitor  to  the  United  States 
finally  departed  our  shores. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  It  was  Anastas 
Mikoyan  who  shipped  grains  abroad 
from  the  Ukraine  while  millions  of 
Ukrainians  starved  to  death  during  the 
manmade  famine  of  the  1930's.  Let  no 
one  forget,  in  contemplating  Moscow's 
current  campaign  of  smiles  and  trade. 
that  millions  of  enslaved  peoples  and 
millions  of  brutally  murdered  victims  lie 
behind  the  Communist  facade. 

Let  all  of  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  a 
sustained  faith  in  the  eventual  liberation 
of  all  nations  enslaved  by  Imperialist 
Moscow.  Let  the  Mlkoyans.  the  If  enshl- 
kovs.  and  the  Khrushehevs  Icnow  that 
American  memories  of  their  crimes,  and 
our  own  standards  of  civilized  decency 
and  Justice,  cannot  be  erased  by  their 
calculated  attempts  at  genteel  antics,  nor 
by  their  spurious  promises  with  respect 
to  international  trade. 

Only  2  months  ago.  before  the  Moscow 
City  Soviet.  Anastas  Mikoyan  delivered 
a  violent  anti-American  speech.  Thou- 
sands of  Armenians,  Aaerbaijanl.  Don 
and  Kuban  Cossacks  were  annihilated  by 
his  orders  in  1917  to  1921. 

Let  no  one  forget  these  events.  And  as 
we  observe  this  important  anniversary 
in  the  history  of  the  Ukrainians  let  us 
pledge  anew  our  best  efforts,  our  sup- 
port, to  the  end  that  once  again  the 
Ukrainians  and  all  Soviet-enslaved  peo- 
ples shall  be  free  once  more. 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  seen  this  week  the 
departure  of  the  Deputy  Premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Axuutas  I.  Mikojran.  His 
visit  is  still  causing  much  analysis  and 
interpretation  elsewhere.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  add  to  this  anals^ls.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  note  that  yesterday. 
January  22.  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukraine,  one  of  the 
captive  nations  of  the  UB.8JR.  In  the 
hearts  of  40  million  Ukrainians,  there 
must  be  some  remembrance  today  of  the 
free  lives  they  had  before  the  day  of  So- 
viet domination.  Freedom,  once  tasted, 
cannot  be  forgotten.  It  is  our  duty  in 
this  free  land  to  Join  with  those  who 
yearn  for  its  return  in  nations  robbed  of 
their  national  right  to  govern  themselves. 
I  should  like  to  paraphrase  from  a  let- 
ter sent  to  me  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America.  The  committee 
said  that  the  observance  of  XTkrainian  In- 
dependence Day  will  serve  notice  of  sus- 
tained faith  in  the  eventual  liberation  of 
all  nations  enslaved  by  imperialist  Mos- 
cow. The  letter  said  that  the  observance 
will  clearly  demonstrate  to  the  Menshi- 
kovs,  Mlkoyans,  and  Khrushehevs  that 
American  memories  of  their  crimes  and 
our  standards  of  civilized  decency  and 
justice  cannot  be  erased  by  calculated 
genteel  antics  or  by  the  q;>uriou8  prom- 
ises of  trade. 
It  adds: 

The  reotption  given  Mr.  lUkoyan  by  aome 
of  our  wwathy  Amerlcaxia  Is  food  for  aeriotts 
thought.  It  IndleatM  the  qilrltual  eUmste 
In   ■ome   quartaxs.    Twenty   ywura  ago,   the 


Mul.  Dr.  HJalmar  Bchacht.  was  eamidetely 
Ignored  tar  what  be  repreeented.  "noday.  de- 
qitte  his  penooal  orimee.  the  ArnMnUn  quis- 
ling U  wktely  f  stsd.  Tb»  thousands  of  patri- 
otic Armenians.  Aaarbaljani.  Don  and  Kuban 
CoaMcka  who  were  annlMlated  by  his  orders 
in  1017-21;  the  millions  of  Ukrainians  who 
■tarred  to  death  In  the  manmade  famine  ot 
the  thirties  while  lOkoyan  shipped  erslns 
abroad;  the  role  he  played  In  the  Uquidatlon 
ot  Himgartan  patriots — ^these  and  othor  facts 
no  longer  seem  to  bestir  the  consciences  of 
some  of  MM.  Only  3  months  ago.  before  the 
Moscow  City  Soviet,  Mikoyan  delivered  a  vio- 
lent anti-American  speech;  today,  without 
self-respect,  some  accept  him  as  a  deUverer 
of  peace. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
Thursday.  January  22,  occiured  the  41st 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  which 
declared  the  Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Republic.  I  regret  the  Sen- 
ate was  not  in  session  at  that  time  in 
order  that  we  might  have  Joined  then 
with  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  in  observance  of  that  occasion. 

It  is  important  that  we  express  our 
faith  In  the  eventual  liberation  of  40 
million  Ulu-ainians  and  of  all  captive 
pe<vles  who  have  been  enslaved  by  Com- 
munist Imperialism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Joint  resolution  introduced  by 
by  myself  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rccoud  following 
these  brief  remarlcs,  together  with  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky.  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America.  Inc.,  in  which  he 
eloquently  expresses  the  feeling  of  many 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent;  also 
an  editorial  entitled  "Ukrainians  Mark 
Independence  Day,"  published  in  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  of  January 
22.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution,  letter,  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccmu),  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  30 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  Janu- 
ary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
Is  authorised  and  requested  to  Issiie  a  proc- 
lamation dealgnatlng  January  23  of  each  year 
(the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  which 
declared  the  Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent republic)  as  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day,  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

UKKAiifiAH  Ooiraasss  ComTTKE 

or  AacoacA,  Inc.. 
Nev  York.  M.T.,  January  14, 1859. 
Senator  Pbbboott  Bvsh. 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  DC 

Dkas  SxifATOK  Bubb:  On  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 23.  friends  of  freedom  everywhere  will 
be  obeerving  the  4lBt  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine.  In  the  profound 
faith  that  Moscow's  deceitful  campaign  of 
"■miles  and  trade"  oould  never  cause  you 
to  forget  the  aspirations  of  the  captive  na- 
tions and  their  fundamental  In^wrtanoe  to 
the  security  of  our  Nstlan,  we  respet^ully 
aak  that  you  Join  with  us  In  this  observance. 

Today,  more  so  than  In  years  past,  your 
statement  on  the  floor  and  In  the  Raooao. 


oommsmoratlng  this  event,  will  help  enor- 
mously to  keep  the  spirit  of  freedom  alive 
In  the  hearts  of  40  million  Ukrainians.  Your 
message  in  behalf  of  this  captive  nation  will 
serve  notice,  too,  of  your  sustained .  faith 
In  the  eventual  liberation  of  all  nations  en- 
slaved by  imperialist  Moscow.  It  will  also 
clearly  demonstrate  to  the  Menshlkovs.  IC- 
koyans.  and  Khrushehevs  that  American 
memories  of  their  crimes  and  our  stand- 
ards of  clvillaed  decency  and  Justice  cannot 
be  erased  by  their  calculated  genteel' antics 
or  by  spurious  promises  of  trade. 

The  reception  given  Mr.  Mikoyan  by  some 
of  our  wealthy  Americana  Is  food  for  serious 
thought.  It  indicates  the  spiritual  climate  In 
some  quarters.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Nasi. 
Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  was  completely  ignored 
for  what  he  represented.  Today,  despite  his 
p«rsonal  crimes,  the  Armenian  quisling  Is 
widely  feted.  The  thousands  of  patriotic 
Armenians,  Azerbaijani,  Don  and  Kuban  Cos- 
sacks who  were  annihilated  by  his  orders  in 
1817-31;  the  millions  of  Ukrainians  who 
starved  to  death  in  the  manmade  famine  of 
the  thirties,  while  Mikoyan  shipped  grains 
abroad;  the  role  he  played  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  Hungarian  patriots — ^these  and  other 
facts  no  longer  seem  to  bestir  the  consciences 
of  some  of  us.  Only  2  months  ago,  before 
the  Moscow  City  Soviet,  Mikoyan  deUvered 
a  violent  anti-American  speech;  today,  with- 
out self-respect,  some  accept  him  as  a  deliv- 
erer of  peace. 

Tour  message  on  the  captive  nation  of 
Ukraine  will  be  greatly  apprecUted  as  a 
message  with  an  American  conscience,  not  to 
say  one  of  poUtical  saeraclty.  We  shaU  be 
most  grateful  for  it  and,  in  gratitude,  shall 
deliver  to  you  this  Friday  an  interesting 
brochure  on  Ukraine's  quest  for  freedom. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lav  B.  DOBBIAIfBKT, 

Qeorgetown  University. 

[Rtim  the  Hartford  Courant,  Jan.  32,  1959] 
UKBAiNiAirs  Mask  ImnPBfoxMcx  Day 

Memories  of  Soviet  barbarism  In  crushing 
the  Hungarian  revolt  are  still  fresh  in  every 
mind,  and  naturally  shoiild  be.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  equally  Important  to  remember 
that  other  independent  nationalities  have 
been  similarly  stamped  out  by  the  forces  of 
communism.  One  of  these  is  the  Ukraine 
National  Republic,  whose  scattered  citizens 
and  their  chUdren  everywhere  observe  Jan- 
uary 22  as  Independence  Day.  For  it  was  on 
this  date  In  1918.  or  41  years  ago,  that 
Ukrainian  independence  was  proclaimed  at 
Kiev.  And  It  was  40  years  ago  that  the 
Act  of  Union  became  effective,  iinitlng  West- 
em  Ukraine  with  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

As  the  (Aclal  statement  by  Oovernor  Ribl- 
ooff  points  out,  Ukrainian  independence  lived 
only  briefly  before  it  was  battered  Into  the 
ground  by  Soviet  Communist  might.  Ukraine 
historians  report  that,  during  the  last  40 
years,  all  precedents  in  cruelty  and  misrule 
dtu-ing  the  centuries-old  martydom  of  the 
Ukrainians  were  surpassed  und«-  the  Rus- 
sians. They  declare  that  mass  murder  and 
the  genocldal  poUciea  of  the  Red  rulers  of 
the  Ukraine  have  exacted  a  toll  well  over  10 
million  Uves.  The  Soviet-fostered  famine  in 
the  thirties  alone  is  estimated  to  have  re- 
BXilted  In  death  for  6  million  persons. 

But  it  Is  the  vow  of  Ukrainian  people  that, 
despite  all  subjection  and  persecution,  they 
wUl  continue  to  fight  untU  the  Ukraine  Na- 
tional RepubUc  Is  resurrected.  Residents  of 
Connecticut  as  well  as  freedom-loving  people 
everjrwhere  will  salute  them  on  their  Inde- 
pendence Day,  and  wish  them  courage  and 
sue 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  22.  1918,  a  Ukrainian  national 
council  at  Kiev  proclaimed  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Ulcraine.     After  centuries 
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alt  subjugation  by  the  MOnffol  hordes 
and  the  Russian  oars,  the  dream  of  a 
proud,  free,  and  Independent  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  was  then  reallaed. 
But  it  was  a  short-lived  dream.  In  1920. 
the  RepuUic  was  destroyed  by  Russian 
Communists  and  today  the  Ukraine, 
largest  of  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe,  is  still  under 
the  totalitarian  imperialism  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Time  after  time  events  have  strongly 
demonstrated  that  the  nationalist  dis- 
turbances created  by  the  Ukrainians  and 
other  Soviet-dominated  peoples  are 
positive  indications  of  the  Inherent 
weakness  of  Soviet  satellite  domination. 

It  is  my  f  ervoit  hope  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  the  brave  and  freedom- 
loving  people  of  the  Ukraine  can  once 
again  reclaim  their  freedom  from  the 
long  bitter  years  of  Russian  oppression 
and  regain  their  rightfiil  position  in  the 
family  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  &Cr.  President,  January 
22  marked  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine,  an  independ- 
ence which  the  Soviet  Commimlsts  de- 
stroyed in  1920. 

Since  that  time  Ukrainians  have  re- 
belled against  their  masters  but  repeat- 
edly these  revolts  were  put  down  with 
bloody  reprisals.  It  was  the  Soviet 
Ukrainian  troops  in  Himgary  who  re- 
fused to  fight  the  Hungarian  rebels  in 
1956  and  in  many  instances  turned  over 
their  arms  to  them. 

Today  some  40  million  Ukrainians- 
including  the  2  million  in  the  free 
world — still  have  not  forgotten  and  yearn 
for  their  national  identity.  All  Ameri- 
cans Join  in  wishing  that  they  and  the 
other  captive  peoples  of  the  Communist 
empire  may  soon  be  again  free  and  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
ginning yesterday  and  probably  continu- 
ing for  another  week  in  many  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  United  States  peo- 
ple will  be  assembled  commemorating 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation.  In  Uiose  services  people  will 
be  singing  the  songs  of  Ukrainia  and 
narrations  will  be  made  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Ukrainians  who,  for  a  period  of 
1,000  years,  have  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  When  mention  Is 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  paying  tribute 
to  a  people  at  this  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly significant  to  remember  that  today, 
when  the  voice  of  Ukrainia  Is  speaking, 
it  is  the  voice  of  a  liberty-loving  people 
prasring  to  brother-mankind,  and  to  the 
Lord  for  emancipation  from  the  despot- 
ism to  which  these  people  have  been  sub- 
jected. 

The  Ukrainian  people  nimiber  40  mil- 
lion and  to  the  core  there  are  no  greater 
devotees  of  freedom  than  these  noble 
Slavs.  They  speak  the  voice  of  the  op- 
pressed colonial  nations  in  Europe  and 
they  form  a  part  of  more  than  200  mil- 
lion people  in  Eastern  and  Middle  East- 
ern Europe  who  are  waiting  for  the  day 
when  they  will  be  able  to  stand  up  and 
strike  from  their  hands  and  wrists  the 
shackles  which  the  Communists  have 
imposed  upon  them. 


I.  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  while  we  are  speaking  of  missiles 
and  of  their  significance,  want  to  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  final  analysts  the  battle 
with  communism  will  have  to  be  won 
through  the  heroism  of  these  men  who 
believe  in  our  cause. 

Today,  flgxiratively.  I  want  to  place  a 
wreath  upon  the  tomb  of  those  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainians  who  have  gone  to 
their  deaths  for  our  cause.  I  Join  with 
the  Ukrainians  in  the  United  States,  and 
Ukrainians  evenrwhere.  in  giving  thanks 
to  those  heroic  people,  and  Jom  in 
prayer  that  the  day  of  their  emancipa- 
tion will  soon  be  at  hand. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE THOMAS  S.  GORDON,  OP 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Record  note  that 
this  week  the  Honorikble  Thomas  8.  Gor- 
don, of  Chicago.  HI.,  passed  away. 

He  served  for  14  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  my  honor  to 
serve  with  him.  Ptor  two  terms  he  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

He  was  certainly  one  of  the  gentlest 
people  I  ever  knew.  As  I  think  of  him 
I  am  reminded  of  the  great  and  enduring 
prayer  of  St.  Francis  of  Asslsl.  in  which 
he  supplicated  Providence  that  he  might 
understand,  rather  than  be  understood, 
and  that  he  might  bring  comfort,  rather 
than  be  comforted.  That  was  certainly 
the  nature  of  Tom  Gordon.  I  join  his 
many  friends  who  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Tom  Gordon.  I  knew 
him  well  and  served  with  him  many 
years  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. He  was  certainly  a  devoted 
patriot.  He  had  all  the  aspects  of  spirit 
and  sweetness  of  disposition  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  mentioned  so 
effectively.  I  join  in  extending  my  sym- 
pathies to  his  survivors. 


RESOLUTION  OF  OREGON  CHAPTER 
OF  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
POSTMASTERS  OF  UNITED  STATES 
PROTESTINO  DISCONTINUANCE 
OF  THIRD-  AND  FOURTH-CLASS 
POST  OFFICES 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  6  years  I  have  received  evidence  of 
an  increasing  amount  of  concern  regard- 
ing the  discontinuance  of  third-  and 
fourth-class  post  offices.  Not  all  of  the 
concern  and  complaints  come  from  pa- 
trons of  these  offices:  many  come  from 
post  office  personnel.  On  January  18. 
the  Oregon  chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Postmasters  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  me  a  resolution  adopted 
by  it  on  July  10.  1958.  in  Medford.  pro- 
testing the  discontinuance  of  third-  and 
fourth-class  offices  without  adequate 
safeguards  for  employees.  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit the  resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricors 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Vb» 
Rkcoko,  as  follows: 

WheraM  the  Port  OOlo*  Dep«rtm«nt  has 
announced  a  policy  that  nnall  po«t  oOom 
woxild  not  be  (U«contlnu«d  unlea  a  Tsoaney 
In  the  poatmastershlp  Khould  exist  due  to  tli* 
deatb  or  retirement  of  the  poetmaster:  and 

Whereaa  a  number  of  poet  olBcee  of  the 
third  and  fourth  claae  In  Oregon  have  been 
dlacontlnued  or  are  In  the  proeeae  of  being 
dleoontlnued  prior  to  the  time  the  poetmeater 
la  eligible  for  retirement  or  the  oflloe  ta  othar- 
wlae  vacant:  Therefore  be  it 

Reaolved.  That  the  Oregon  chapter  of  the 
Natlon&l  Aaaoclatlon  of  Postmaatera  request 
the  Poat  Office  Department  to  review  Ita  pol- 
icy and  reaffirm  its  stand  to  safeguard  tba 
position  of  the  postmaaters  of  the  sm%U 
offices;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  thla  resolution  b« 
sent  to  the  two  Senators  and  four  Oongraaa 
men  from  Oregon,  as  well  as  to  tb*  Poat- 
maater  Oeneral  and  the  officlala  of  the  Na- 
tional Aaaoclatlon  of  Postmssters. 

Hasolo  Pbxstzx.. 
Paa>  R.  PSAT. 
CniA  W.  Sicrni. 
Bdmst  V.  Wabd. 


NEEDED  AT  HELLS  CANTON:  A  NEW 
PLAN  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 22,  1958.  I  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Hells  Canyon  Dam  Association 
meeting  at  Portland.  Oreg.,  on  the  sub- 
ject. "Needed  at  Hells  Canyon:  A  New 
Plan  for  the  Future." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
dress, without  my  taking  the  time  to  read 
it.  be  printed  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  read  my  speech,  because  I 
understand  that  there  was  some  mlscwi- 
ceptlon  at  a  meeting  of  legislative  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Northwest  the  other 
day  as  to  the  position  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  in  regard  to  this  great 
unsettled  problem  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. I  stand  on  the  speech  I  made  at 
that  association  meeting. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa, 
as  follows: 

Ndedkd  at  Hkixs  Cantok:  A  Nrw  Plam  ro« 
THs  Ftrrmii 

It  Is  good  to  Join  with  you  at  thla  National 
Hells  Canyon  Association  meeting.  If  we 
all  could  get  tl  for  each  and  every  hour 
worked  on  behalf  of  the  high  djun  during 
the  past  decade  by  the  leaders  and  members 
of  the  association,  we  probably  would  have 
enough  money  to  build  the  dam. 

Hells  Canyon  Is  not  only  the  name  of  a 
Pacific  Northwest  project:  It  Is  also  a  national 
symbol  of  the  battle  between  full  resource 
development  In  the  public  Interest  and  in- 
adequate, waateful  underdevelopment  for 
profit  by  a  private  utUlty  In  order  to  main- 
tain a  monopoly  grip  upon  a  whole  State. 

This  project  did  not  just  happen.  The  self- 
sacrifices  of  hundreds  of  private  citizens  and 
the  unremitting  work  of  a  relative  handful 
of  elected  officials  made  It  happen.  We  could 
not  have  made  It  happen  unless  the  facta 
were  on  our  side. 

The  clear  superiority  of  the  high  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  over  the  amaU  Idaho  Power  Co. 
dams  was  so  obvious  thAt,  once  we  brought 
the  facts  of  the  people — first  In  the  Padflo 
Northwest  and  then  nationwide — the  verdict 
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was  ours.  And,  you  kaiow.  I'm  something 
of  an  aspert  on  verdlota. 

But.  allow  me  to  go  ba^  a  (*w  yut  to 
review  the  history  of  ttxia  atniggls.  beoauaa 
It  Is  vary  pertinent  to  what  Z  fael  ahould  be 
done  In  the  future. 

The  HelU  Canyon  proposal  grew  out  of  the 
historic  1948  report  of  the  Army  engineers. 
The  prospect  of  a  great  multlpurpoae  dam 
on  the  middle  Snake  River  spurred  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  Into  a  proposal  for  one  smaU. 
single  purpose,  low  head  dam  at  Oxbow, 
where  it  had  bad  a  600-kUowatt  generator 
since  1916.  But  it  took  the  proposal  of  a 
Federal  dam  to  Interest  the  private  utility 
In  developing  the  site— even  Inadequately. 

A  friendly  Federal  admlnlstraUon  with  a 
friendly  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  de- 
voted staffs  at  the  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon 
In  Boise  and  BonnevUle  Power  Administra- 
tion In  Portland,  carried  the  program  for- 
ward step  by  step.  It  iras  slow,  careful 
work.  The  opposition  did  not  seem  formida- 
ble nor  ready  to  fight.  The  power  company 
kept  delaying  the  FPC  hearings  on  Its  Oxbow 
application. 

■MH    DAM    BILL   ZMTaODUCD 

The  bUl  for  the  high  dam  waa  not  ready 
for  IntroducUon  unUl  1932,  and  I,  Joined 
by  a  few  other  Senators.  Introduced  It.  It 
was  late  In  the  session  and  little  could  be 
done  on  such  a  mpjor  project.  But  hearmgs 
were  held  In  the  Housn  coomilttee. 

It  was  not  until  the  1952  election  campaign 
was  under  way  thart  It  became  clear  that  the 
private  uUllty  lobby  had  not  been  asleep 
nor  Idle.  It  had  been  wide  awake  and  work- 
ing. It  had  a  presidential  candidate  who 
knew  nottilng  about  the  work  of  Army  engi- 
neers beyond  a  Bailey  bridge.  Ha  denounced 
the  Federal  power  program  which  had  meant 
so  much  to  the  development  of  the  Paclflc 
Northwest. 

That  was  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  my 
decision  to  leave  the  Republican  Party — that 
is  a  decision  that  was  In  the  Interest  of 
Oregon,  our  region  and  the  Nation — I  have 
never  regretted  it. 

But  the  people  were  reluctant  to  recognise 
that  the  kindly  general  could  actually  be 
antagontlstlc  to  a  program  that  had  been 
so  sucoessful.  Many  of  you  were  alarmed 
and  anxious,  but  your  numbers  had  not  yet 
become  large  enough. 

Soon  after  the  new  Congress  convened, 
President  Truman  again  recommended  au- 
thorlaatlon  of  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
In  his  budfet.  Harry  S.  Truman  has  been 
a  great  friend  of  conservation  and  of  this 
region,  and  we  shall  always  honor  him  for 
that. 

The  Hells  Canyon  bill  was  revised  in  1963. 
There  was  no  change  In  lU  substance,  but 
Its  form  was  modified  to  make  It  clear  be- 
yond aU  doubt  that  upstream  water  uaers' 
rlghta  would  be  protected.  It  took  a  wMle 
to  do  this  job  and  aaMmble  the  data  for 
a  major  speech  introducing  the  bill.  There 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
measure — but  I  found  a  few  more  cosponsors 
for  the  blU. 

The  majortty  leader,  Bob  Taft,  told  me 
thst  the  Senate  would  meet  but  not  trans- 
act business  on  April  18,  196S.  So,  while 
almost  every  Senator  went  to  watch  the 
opening  baseball  game.  I  stood  on  the  floor 
of  the  XJB.  Senate  for  4  hours,  putting  the 
case  for  high  Hells  Canyon  Into  the  Cow- 
ORKssioNAL  Rsooap.  I  had  Uttle  company. 
The  press  paid  only  a  Uttle  attenUon. 

AOMutiaiaAnoN  wxiuht  thboww  aoAXwav 

RIOH   DAM 

8!cretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  had  al- 
ready withdrawn  his  Department's  opposi- 
tion to  Idaho  Power  Oo.'s  small  dam  ap- 
plication— even  before  It  was  changed  to  a 
paper  three-dam  plan.  The  private  eleetrlo 
utility  signal  flags  were  up. 

What  the  Interior  Department  would  do 
was   considered   decUlve.     My  lengthy,   de- 
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tailed,  factual  speech  was  designed  to  flush 
the  Secretary  out  into  the  open. 

On  liay  6.  19S3,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
made  an  announcement  Indicating  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  his  Department 
and  the  administration  were  walking  out 
on  the  Job  of  protecting  the  people's  In- 
terest In  full  develc^meut  at  Hells  Canyon. 
He  withdrew  the  Department's  opposition 
to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  sppUcatlons.  before 
the  application  was  amended  to  add  two 
Inadequate  dams. 

The  announcement  came  on  May  5.  1963, 
the  day  the  Senate — with  Its  new  Republi- 
can majority — voted  favorably  on  the  sub- 
merged oil  lands  giveaway  bill.  The  people 
of  our  Nation  were  truly  doublecrossed  on 
that  day. 

That  was  supposed  to  end  the  fight.  In 
June  of  1953.  hearings  before  the  PPC — 
now  manned  by  a  new  chairman  opposed  to 
Hells  Canyon^were  to  begin  without  any- 
one to  put  In  the  case  for  the  high  dam. 

The  Hells  Canyon  Dam  was  dead;  that  was 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  who  knew.  But  these  self-appointed 
experU  failed  to  reckon  with  an  aroused 
citizenry  that  arose  to  protect  the  public 
Interest,  the  National  Hells  Canyon  Asso- 
ciation. It  grew  out  of  the  small  trI-State 
citizens'  groups  formed  by  stalwarts  Jim 
Marr.  Elmer  McClure.  Owen  Hurd,  Al  Ullman, 
Sam  Fretwell,  Vlnce  Cleaveland,  George 
Taylor.  Ous  Norwood.  Barley  Ubbey,  Frank 
Stewart.  Klrby  BiUlngsley,  Henry  Carsten- 
sen.  Ed  Weston.  Lloyd  Tupllng,  John  George, 
Ken  Bllllngton,  Lars  Nelson,  Byron  Brlnton, 
Jack  Travis,  Joan  Baker,  Lee  Wooden,  Joe 
DeWuhs,  Jebble  Davidson,  Evelyn  Cooper, 
and  many  others  all  over  the  Pacific  North- 
west, who  got  together  and  formed  a  spunky 
grassroou  organization  the  likes  of  which 
hasn't  been  seen  since  the  Orange  move- 
ment first  took  on  the  railroads. 

If  Hells  Canyon  were  dead,  they  didnt 
know  it,  and  because  they  would  not  let 
the  high  dam  die,  It  has  not  died.  You  and 
htindreds  and  thousands  of  allies  In  riiral 
electric  co-ops,  power  districts,  granges. 
Farmers'  Union  locals,  businessmen's  groups, 
and  the  Democratic  Party,  wouldn't  give  up. 
voTxas  MMSPom  to  high  dam  issnx 
The  association  fought  for  the  high  dam 
before  the  FPC  and  at  the  grassroots.  A  few 
of  us  In  Congress  kept  battling  away.  At 
first  there  were  not  many  of  us.  Gracix 
P»osT  was  practically  alone  in  the  House.  I 
had  the  help  of  Maqitdson  and  Jackson  in 
the  Senate — with  assists  from  great  friends 
such  as  MuasAT,  of  Montana,  Andesson,  of 
New  Mexico.  KwrAxmat,  of  Tennesse,  and 
Lehmsn,  of  New  York. 

In  the  1954  Pacific  Northwest  elections 
Hells  Canyon  was  a  major  Issue.  Mrs.  Pfost 
was  reelected.  Dick  NxvanoKB  and  Mrs. 
Oaxzic  scored  upect  vlctn-les  in  Oregon.  Al 
Ullmam  and  Chabus  Postss  came  close. 

The  battle  before  the  FPC  and  In  Congress 
continued  through  19SS  and  and  1956. 

Remember :  Even  then,  we  were  not  given  a 
chance  of  winning. 

But  we  fought  on.  In  1956  field  hearings 
ware  held  in  Idaho.  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon— and  it  was  clear  that  so  far  as  the 
people  were  concerned,  Hells  Canyon  was 
mora  vital  than  ever.  We  began  to  break 
Into  the  national  press.  I  kept  pouring  It 
on  in  Senate  speeches  and  at  banquets,  con- 
ventions, church  meetings — wherever  and 
whenever  I  could.  People  began  to  learn 
about  the  tragic,  impending  waste  at  the 
Hells  Canyon  site. 

SoUd  Republican  cqjposltlon  and  one  Dem- 
ocraUc  exponent  kept  tbe  bill  botUed  up  in 
tbe  Senate  Intarior  Oommlttee.  We  oouldnt 
bring  it  to  the  floor — and  Its  opponents  said 
Hells  Canyon  was  dead. 

But  In  1966  we  did  bring  It  to  the  Senate 
floor  to  the  oonstematlcm  of  the  gravediggers 
manning  the  editorial  typewriters  In  Port- 


land. Bolaa,  and  Spokane — ^«  same  lineup 
which  opposed  Grand  Coulee  In  the  thirties. 

We  came  within  10  votes  of  putUng  it 
across — even  though  In  the  stunmer  of  1966 
the  FPC — In  a  decision  which  Is  spotted  and 
:)itted  with  misstatements,  half-truths,  and 
distortions — had  granted  Idaho  Power  Co. 
the  licenses  It  sought.  But  because  we  lost 
on  that  occasion,  the  refrain  rose  again: 
"Hells  Canyon  Is  dead." 

But  you  didn't  tliink  so — 1  didn't  think 
so — and  In  the  1956  elections  It  was  again  a 
major  Issue.  Macnusom  demolished  LangUe, 
an  arch  opponent  of  Hells  Canyon,  in  Wash- 
ington. With  your  help,  I  finished  off  the 
man  who  let  himself  be  used  as  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  rob  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  ite 
greatest  damslte. 

Al  Ullman — Mr.  Hells  Canyon — won  his 
congressional  teat.  Craklik  Poster — always 
a  stanch  Hells  Canyon  supfKirter,  won  also. 
Both  defeated  opponents  of  Hells  Canyon. 

Fhank  CHmcH.  In  Idaho,  beat  Senator 
Welker,  an  opponent  of  Hells  Canyon,  and 
Mrs.  Pfost  had  easy  sailing. 

The  result  was  similar  in  State  legislative 
races. 

"But,"  cried  the  crlUcs,  "It's  too  late.  Hells 
Canyon  is  lost." 

It  was  far  from  lost.  We  still  had  our 
conmiittee  problems,  this  time  primarUy  in 
the  House.  It  took  time  to  bring  the  Hells 
Canyon  bUl  to  the  floor  of  the  VS.  Senate. 
We  were  often  advised  not  to  do  It.  We 
would  only  suffer  a  humiliating  defeat,  said 
the  pessimists. 

rOST  MAJOa   BXLL8  CAHTON   VXCTOaT  MCBJJtVWD 
IN    ISBT 

But  we  stuck  to  our  guns. 

When  the  quick  tax  writeoff  oertlfiicates 
were  granted  by  the  administration  to  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  for  its  small  dams  over 
the  active  protests  of  over  SO  Senatora  and 
Congressmen,  Senator  KDAUvxa  went  to 
work  in  response  to  oxir  requests. 

His  hearings  showed  that  the  company  and 
the  administration  misrepresented  the  facts 
when  they  told  the  people  that  the  company 
dams  woiild  be  built  at  no  expense  to  the 
taxpayers.  As  the  hearings  started  I  com- 
pared the  Eisenhower  administration's  steal- 
ing from  the  taxpayers  to  subsidize  Idaho 
power  with  Dave  Beck's  dipping  into  the 
pockets  of  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 
This  was  considered  Indelicate,  bad  taste. 
But  it  was  true — and  eventually  the  people 
recognized  it  as  true.  I'm  quite  used  to  tak- 
ing abuse  from  many  segments  of  the  one- 
party  preas  which  delights  In  serving  the 
people  Its  emotional  brew.  Fortunately, 
those  who  swaUow  this  brew  usually  reach 
a  stage  of  sober  refiection.  They  did  with 
respect  to  Hells  Canyon. 

With  the  help  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate,  we  got  ready  for  the  floor 
debate  and  vote  In  1957.  Defeat  was  pre- 
dicted. But,  friends  gathered  In  Washing- 
ton; Elmer  McCIure  and  lArs  Nelson  camped 
on  senatcn-ial  doorsteps;  maU  and  telegrams 
flowed  in.  If  we  were  to  die.  we  were  going 
to  do  It  with  our  boots  on. 

But  we  wcMi.  High  Hells  Canyon  won  in 
the  Senate  In  1957.  All  the  smart  editorial- 
ists and  "play-it-safers"  were  wrong.  Those 
of  us  who  were  too  stubborn  to  know  we 
were  licked  won.  We  made  headlines  across 
the  Nation — more  and  more  people  heard 
our  story  cmd  believed  In  oiur  cause — that  of 
full  resource  develoixnent  and  conservation. 
We  ran  Into  trouble  In  the  Hovise.  SoUd 
Republican  opposition  with  White  House 
prompting — and  two  or  three  Democrats — 
blocked  the  path  to  a  vote  on  the  merits 
In  the  House.  We  lost  that  round. 
But  we  worked  away.    We  did  not  give  up. 

HBXS    CAMTOW    WAS    AN    BKVB     IN    CAMPAXOM 

arm  campaign  in  itss 
Even  in  1957,  Bill  Pkoxmuu.  of  Wisconsin, 
made  It  a  major  Issue  In  the  campaign  which 
led^to  his  upset  victory  over  an  opponent  of 
high  Hells  Canyon. 
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After  tbs  Senate  vote.  Senator  Watklns,  of 
Utah,  wu  so  concerned  »t  the  bad  reaction 
in  his  SUte  that  he  got  out  an  8-page  spe- 
cial newsletter  In  which  he  tried  to  explain 
his  stand.    He  was  defeated  on  November  4. 

Opponents  of  the  House  Republicans  who 
had  blocked  the  bill  In  committee  made 
Hells  Canyon  a  major  Issue. 

What  were  some  of  the  resultsT 

Thirteen  Senators  who  opposed  the  Hells 
Canyon  bill  are  no  longer  In  the  Senate:  10 
were  defeated  and  the  other  3  dldnt  run  for 
reelection.  Another  Senator  who  only 
paired  for  It  was  defeated  and  was  replaced 
by  a  supporter — Kt70knx  McCastht,  of  Min- 
nesota. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  In  another 
vote  on  Hells  Canyon  some  of  the  opponents 
of  1057  might  turn  tall.  If  we  have  a  feasible 
plan. 

The  architect  of  the  House  committee  de- 
feat of  Hells  Canyon  was  himself  defeated 
In  Nebraska.  His  colleague  from  that  SUte 
on  that  committee  had  a  close  call,  and  has 
announced  that  he  Is  leaving  the  House 
Interior  Committee.  One  Democratic  op- 
ponent from  the  South  did  not  run  for  re- 
election. 

Many  newly  elected  Democrats  In  the 
House  used  the  Hells  Canyon  Issue  In  their 
campaigns.  By  virtue  of  Democratic  suc- 
cesses throvighout  the  country,  the  margin 
of  members  who  are  favorable  to  projects 
such  as  Hells  Canyon  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  In  the  Hou;e  <t8elf  should  be 
quite  encouraging. 

The  supporters  of  full  resource  develop- 
ment In  Congress  are  btronger  than  at  any 
other  time  in  a  decade — and  pusslbly  more. 

Why  have  I  gone  into  such  a  lengthy  re- 
view of  the  history  of  our  struggle?  There 
Is  a  lesson  to  be  learned:  We  haven't  quit 
before  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds. 

Now  that  our  forces  In  Congrers  are  strong 
It  is  no  time  to  quit.  The  high  dam  has  been 
pronounced  dead  by  its  critics  time  and 
again.  But  it  will  stay  alive  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains superior  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
dams  In  terms  of  multipurpose  development. 

THE  PaXSKNT  HELJ^S  CANYON  STTUATION 

In  considerlrg  what  we  should  do — or  ad- 
vocate be  done— we  must  first  ascertain  what 
can  be  done. 

The  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  not  been  diligent 
or  efRclent  during;  the  more  than  3  years  since 
It  was  handed  its  licenses  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

It  has  bungiert  repeatedly.  Despite  its  mis- 
takes, the  company  has  mnnnged  to  bring 
Brownlee  to  near  comp'etion.  Because  of  its 
blunders,  it  has  not  gotten  very  far  with  the 
second  dam.  Oxbow.  Little  Hells  C.^nyon  Is 
hardly  a  gleam  in  its  dazed  gaz". 

While  there  Is  some  dispute  about  th*>  mat- 
ter, the  likelihood  Is  that  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  would  h?.ve  to  be  compensated  for  the 
flooding  of  Brownlee  Dam  and  perhaps  part 
of  Oxbow.  The  precise  measure  of  damages 
would  be  a  question  for  negotiation  or  possi- 
bly court  determination.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  public  would  be  charged  for  the 
company's  mistakes  which  have  taken  the 
costs  much  higher  than  original  estimates,  I 
am  informed. 

You  know,  the  private  utility  line  used  to 
be  that  only  the  inefficient  government 
underestimated  coats  of  dams;  they  hardly 
dared  admit  it  when  efllciency  caused  the 
lowering  of  Federal  dam  building  costs  a  few 
years  ago.  There  are  some  red  faces  in  Boise, 
Augusta,  and  Wall  Street  now. 

But.  we  must  take  the  situation  as  it  is. 
Due  to  the  bias  and  favoritism  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  its  handpicked 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  cost  of  condemning  Brownlee  and  pos- 
sibly as  much  of  Oxbow  as  has  been  com- 
pleted would  probably  have  to  be  added  to 
the  total  cost  of  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 
It  U  a  tribute  to  the  superb  productive 
power  of  the  high  dam  that  it  is  even  a  ques- 


tion whether — with  the  probatile  added  costs 
of  paying  off  Idaho  Power — Its  beneflt-cost 
ratio  would  be  favorable. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer.  I  hope  the 
answer  Is:  "Yes,  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  would 
te  favorable."  Everything  must  be  done  to 
find  out  the  answer.  And  If  It  Is  favorable, 
we  must  go  full  steam  ahead  to  congressional 
authorization  of  Hells  Canyon. 

I  believe  the  Hells  Canyon  proponents  have 
the  proper  approach  which  has  been  studied 
and  in  general  approved  in  our  region.  I  be- 
lieve it  merits  immediately  being  brought  up 
to  date. 

THK    BKSSET    PLAN 

Sjme  preliminary  work  has  been  done. 
Roy  Bessey.  a  faithful  friend  and  stalwart 
worlcer  for  full  resource  development,  has 
done  an  analysis  of  the  situation  which  Is 
promising. 

It  calls  for  operation  of  Brownlee  by  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  about  10  years 
during  which  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
would  be  constructed.  The  revenue  from 
power  sales  to  Idaho  Power,  at  cost  to  the 
company  pUis  3  percent  interest  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  offsetting  the  cost  of 
acquiring  Brownlee. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Brownlee  con- 
struction costs  have  been  higher  than  esti- 
mated by  the  company  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Some  costs — such  as 
Inefflclent  flsh  diversion  facilities — which 
were  due  to  mistakes  by  the  company  should 
not  be  chargeable  to  the  public.  You  will 
recall  also  the  flooded  cofferdams  during 
the  winter  of  1957. 

Surely  the  mammoth  blunder  Involving 
the  washout  of  flsh  facilities  and  cofferdams 
at  Oxbow  this  past  Labor  Day  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  private  utility. 

The  actual  expenditures  made  by  the  com- 
pany must  be  ascertained,  and  I  have  asked 
the  FPC  for  these  figures.  An  analysis  of 
the  costs  which  would  be  required  under 
public  condemnation  added  to  the  construc- 
tion costs  of  Hells  Canyon  itself  must  be 
made.  Then  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  must 
be  derived. 

If  the  beneflt-to-coet  ratio  remains  favor- 
able, we  must  renew  our  all-out  efforts  to 
achieve  authorization  of  a  high  Federal  dam 
at  Hells  Canyon. 

THE  NORWOOD  PLAN 

In  addition  to  the  Bessey  plan,  a  speclflc. 
two-stage  proposal  has  been  drafted  by  Ous 
Norwood  and  circulated  among  those  of  us 
concerned.  The  Norwood  plan  is  also  de- 
servln<T  of  the  most  careful  study  by  the 
Kslls  Canyon  Association. 

If,  aftrr  thoroi^;?h  study  and  consideration, 
tlie  recoinmend.Ttlons  of  the  experts  In  the 
K-;ll8  Canyon  Association  are  that  economi- 
CTlly  fearlble,  full,  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  Hells  Canyon  would  be  accomplished 
by  either  the  Bestey  plan,  the  Norwood  plan, 
or  by  a  combination  or  variation  of  them, 
you  will  have  my  full  cooperation  in  seeking 
approval  by  Congress. 

THE  coNTiNtrrn  desirabilitt   or   high   hells 

CANYON 

The  high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon  Is  still  the 
keystone  of  full  development  of  the  Snake 
and  Columbia  River  Basins. 

Why?  Because  It  holds  the  best  proepect 
for  economic  large-scale  water  storage,  for 
flood  control  and  downstream  power  produc- 
tion. 

WATER       STORAGE — FLOOD       CONTROL.       ELECTRIC 
POWER    AND    ATOMIC   POWER 

Throughout  history  population  has  fol- 
lowed the  river  valleys.  Our  country  and  our 
region  are  not  exceptions.  The  flood  plains  of 
the  Snake  and  the  Columbia  Rivers  are  areas 
of  papulation  concentration:  the  concentra- 
tion of  people  and  manmade  wealth  will  be- 
come greater  with  time.  Those  lines  and 
that  property  must  be  protected  and  it  U 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  pro- 


vide that  protection  from  navigable  etrearas. 
A  flood  such  as  the  one  which  threatened  in 
1055  could  t>e  far  more  costly  than  the  whole 
Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

We  shall  need  larger  and  larger  blocks  of 
low  cost  electric  power  If  our  region  Is  to 
grow. 

We  need  the  water  storage  facilities  which 
flood  control  and  power  require.  And  If  we 
have  them  we  shall  Insure  that  development 
of  atomic  electric  power  will  take  place  first 
within  our  region. 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
ported on  the  feasibility  of  an  atomic  elec- 
tric power  experimental  plant  at  Hanford  it 
Stressed  the  fact  that  atomic  power  Is  most 
feasible  where  there  are  large  water  storage 
facilities  and  power  dams. 

This  is  K>  because  atomic  generators  are 
subject  to  outages,  especially  in  the  prs— nt 
and  foreseeable  state  of  technology.  A  stand- 
by of  vast  water  storage  and  dams  means 
that  In  a  matter  of  moments  the  watar  can 
be  released  to  produce  peeking  power  and 
make  up  for  the  atomic  outage  until  It  la 
fixed.  When  It  Is  fixed,  the  reservdrt  are 
slowly  filled  to  be  on  guard  for  the  next 
crisis. 

Only  If  we  expand  our  water  storage  facil- 
ities will  we  retain  this  competitive  advan« 
tage.  If  we  lose  that  advantage  we  shall 
very  likely  sarriflrc  t.'ie  region's  best  hope  for 
full  economic  d?vel  )pment  In  the  atomic  age 
which  Is  at  band. 

WATER   STORAGE-  WHERE? 

Where  are  we  t  >  find  watpr  st  irage?  Nego- 
tiations with  C;inada  on  sharing  the  advan- 
tages of  water  st')red  behind  Its  borders  are 
deadlocked.  We  should  press  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  these  difficulties,  but  It  will  be  a  long 
while  before  they  are  solved.  Llbby  Dam  has 
been  a  possibility  which  has  been  stymied  by 
misunderstandings  with  Canada. 

Paradise  Dam  has  been  an  attractive  pos- 
sibility. But  high  costs  of  land  acquisition 
have  led  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  study  an 
alternative  itt  Kn'iwles  site,  a  few  miles  up- 
stream, which  does  not  provide  as  much 
storage  or  other  benefits,  but  eliminates 
much  of  the  relocation  difficulty. 

The  FPC  has  found  that  In  the  MMOle 
Snake.  Nez  Perce  Is  the  beet  adapted  to  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  development. 

As  I  Indicated  tn  the  association's  an- 
nual meeting  in  1955,  I  am  for  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  fl.sh  passage  problems  at  Nez 
Perce.  But  that  will  take  time,  several  years 
at  best,  before  even  a  start  could  be  con- 
templated. So  Nez  Perce  is  a  potentiality. 
The  site  should  be  preserved  for  full  d<»velop- 
ment  until  these  pr:  b'.cms  are  worked  out. 

The  FPC  determination  has.  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  eliminated  prr posed  a'tcrna- 
tives  at  Mount  Sheep  and  Pleasant  Valley. 
The  FPC  has  turned  them  down.  (If  It  had 
ured  the  same  criteria  at  Hells  Cinyon  we 
would  not  have  the  present  problem  ) 

The  corps  has  been  pur  hint;  Bruce's  Eddy 
and  Penny  Cliffs.  Bruce's  Eddy  Is  partln  ly 
authorized.  Conservationist  opposition  to  It 
cont.nues  and  u  iderstandably  so.  It  is  rot 
going  to  move  alieud  very  fast — and  in  any 
event  its  storage  is  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 

Penny  Cliffs  has  even  stronger  conserva- 
tionist opposition — and  I  shall  continue  to 
oppose  It  until  there  are  satisfactory  solu- 
tions for  the  flsh  and  game  problems. 

I  do  not  l>elleve  It  either  possible  or  de- 
sirable to  Initiate  dams  on  the  Salmon  River 
at  this  time 

Whatever  road  we  take  In  the  search  for 
upstream  wat^r  storage,  the  signs  ail  p3lnt 
to  the  Hells  Canyon  site  as  the  best  and  tbe 
most  immediately  available. 

Its  4  million  acre-feet  of  storage  are  Ir- 
replaceable. We  have  seen  the  truth  of  that 
demonstrated  over  the  past  8  years. 

Because  high  Hells  Canyon  remains  so  de- 
sirable, all  doubts  on  feaclblllty  should  be 
resolved  In  Its  favor. 
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And  there  Is  a  moral  account  to  square  as 
well.  The  rape  of  this  reaouroe  should  not 
go  unremedied.  It  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  successful. 

We  cannot  punish  the  power  company,  nor 
do  I  seek  to.  The  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion has  taken  Its  lumps  at  the  polls. 

What  we  can  do  Is  retrieve  the  loss  to 
resource  development,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  the  people  of  this  region — by  wip- 
ing out  the  Inadequate  dams  and  building 
the  high  dam. 

Not  only  is  this  sound  economics.  Not 
only  Is  this  sound  resource  policy.  Hells 
Canyon  would  stand  as  a  symbol  that  re- 
source looting  will  not  be  tolerated. 

So,  I  call  upon  you,  I  call  upon  the  people 
of  Oregon  and  Its  neighboring  States.  I  call 
upon  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  States  to  stand  fast 
until  we  explore  e.ery  possibility  for  salvag- 
ing the  people's  interest  at  Hells  Canyon. 

In  the  past,  the  Democrats  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  delegations  have  been  able  to 
meet,  debate,  and  arrive  at  common  policies 
on  Hells  Canyon.  If  we  could  do  thkt  in 
adversity,  we  should  be  able  to  do  it  with 
such    an     improved     congressional    climate. 

If  we  have  a  feasible  plan,  our  colleagues 
will  support  us.  If  our  plan  is  questionable, 
we  should  not  put  it  forward. 

But  now  is  the  time  to  run  up  the  signal: 
Hells  Canyon  Is  not  dead. 

We  are  not  ready  to  quit. 

We  can  hold  our  forces  together  If  that  is 
the  message  we  offer  our  region  and  our 
friends  across  the  Nation — ^because  they 
number  In  the  tens  of  thousands. 

CONSZaVATIOinSTS'    STAKia     AT     nXLLB    CANTON 

The  National  Hells  Canyon  Association 
need  not  be  reminded  that  proper  resource 
development  requires  a  multlpuipose  ap- 
proach which  seeks  the  maximum  utility  of  a 
resource  (a  river  basin)  for  all  potential 
purposes. 

There  are  of  course  frequent  confiicts  be- 
tween possible  uses,  and  they  must  be  re- 
solved. This  need  not  result  in  sacrificing 
one  value  to  another,  if  reasonable  methods 
can  be  employed  to  serve  both  purposes. 

The  potential  confiicts  between  the  flood 
control,  power,  and  navigation  benefits  of 
dams,  on  the  one  hand,  and  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  on  the  other,  have  been  with 
us  for  some  time. 

I  think  a  new  era  of  understanding  and  co- 
operation has  been  achieved.  Today  public 
power  and  conservation  groups  meet,  con- 
sider each  other's  views  and  seek  to  har- 
monize those  views.  I  am  proud  that  I  took 
a  part  in  shaping  that  cooperaUve  effort. 

Conservationists — and  especially  fishermen 
and  wildlife  enthusiasts — know  that  a  high 
dam  at  Hells  Canyon  would  serre  the  inter- 
ests they  cherish  in  two  main  ways. 

A  high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon  would  have 
the  least  adverse  effect  upon  flsh,  and  indeed 
would  provide  what  one  editor  of  Sports 
Afield  called  a  fisherman's  paradise.  Its 
lake  would  provide  an  outdoor  recreational 
area  with  unique  rugged  scenery.  The  Idaho 
power  dams  offer  little  in  the  field  of  rec- 
reation. 

Equally  imix>rtant,  by  providing  a  large 
amoimt  of  vital  water  storage,  construction 
of  Hells  Canyon  would  take  the  pressure  off 
for  dam  construction  at  sites  such  as  Penny 
Cliffs  on  the  Clearwata*.  or  sites  below  on 
the  Salmon  River, 

That  time  can  be  used  to  explore  means 
of  solving  fish  passage  problems,  elk  winter 
feeding  problems  and  the  other  outdoor  re- 
source preservation  problems  attendant  upon 
dams  like  Nez  Perce  and  Penny  Cliffs. 

An  a^^resslve  program  of  study  should  be 
undertaken;  whether  completely  sattafactory 
soiuuons  can  be  achieved,  I  do  not  know. 
But  time  la  precious:  the  Job  ahould  get 
tmder  way. 
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Meanwhile  the  Interests  of  conaerrationlsts 
would  be  best  served  by  the  biUlding  of  a 
high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon. 

Kxperience  shpws  that  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  has  been  irresponsible  In  this  field. 

The  Oxbow  flsh  fiasco  is  a  recent  case  in 
point.  The  company  in  its  slipshod  manner 
sought  to  anchor  its  flsh  facilities  to  old 
concrete.  It  gave  way  and  necessitated  shut- 
ting off  the  flow  of  the  Snake  River  by  Idaho 
Power  according  to  corjis  of  Idaho  officials. 

In  the  process  navigation  was  hurt  and 
thousands  of  migrating  flsh  killed  and  en- 
dangered. 

LltUe  wonder  that  the  Idaho  Fish  Com- 
mission censured  the  power  company,  Mor- 
rison-Knudsen,  and  the  FPC. 

The  Incident  Is  typical  of  the  company's 
disregard  of  public  Interests  In  its  headlong, 
headstrong  insistence  upon  maintaining  its 
monopoly  position. 

THE    PARKERS'    STAKZ    IN     HIGH    HELLS    CANTON 

As  we  know,  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
has  found  strong  allies  in  the  farmers  of  the 
West  and  Midwest.  The  farmers  realize  that 
their  hopes  for  high-concentrate  phosphate 
fertilizers  at  reasonable  costs  are  closely  re- 
lated to  maximum  development  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  site.  They  know  that  the  use  of 
low-cost  Hells  Canyon  power  for  electric  fur- 
nace processing  of  the  phosphate  rock  now 
foimd  in  abundance  In  Idaho.  Utah,  and 
Montana  would  be  the  best  method  of  con- 
verting low-grade  phosphorus  deposits  into 
high  analysis  fertilizers. 

The  experts  agree  with  the  farmers  con- 
cerning the  need  for  cheap  power  for  ferti- 
lizer production.  For  example,  the  Manager 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  said 
recently: 

"As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  largest 
phosphate  deposits  in  the  United  States  are 
located  In  the  three-State  area  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Utah.  TVA  development  of 
the  electric-furnace  process  for  smelting 
phosphate  ore  has  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  western  phosphate  industry  and 
the  use  of  these  ores. 

"The  electric-furnace  process  is  particu- 
larly well  suited  for  use  in  the  West  because 
there  are  large  potential  sources  of  electric 
power  in  that  area  and  because  the  electric- 
furnace  process  can  process  lower  grade  ores 
than  can  be  economically  processed  by  other 
methods. 

"One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the  use  of 
the  western  phosphate  ores  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers  is  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
porting either  phosphate  rock  or  conven- 
tional low-analysis  phosphate  fertilizers  from 
the  West  to  the  large  established  markets  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Production  of 
concentrated  fertlllaers  or  concentrated  ma- 
terials tised  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers 
is  one  way  of  overcoming  this  obstacle. 

"•  •  •  We  believe  it  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  need  for  higher  analysis  ferti- 
lizers will  result  in  the  use  of  new  processes 
for  the  production  of  the  more  concentrated 
liquid  and  solid  materials  from  superphos- 
phoric  acid  In  the  West,  and  that  this  use  will 
depend  considerably  on  the  extent  to  which 
low-cost  power  la  available  in  the  western 
phosphate  fleld." 

Farmers  of  today  and  of  the  futtu-e  have 
a  mighty  important  stake  in  the  high  Hells 
Canyon  Dam.  Our  job  Is  to  continue  to 
give  them  the  facts;  they  will  Join  us  in  the 
fight  for  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  in  ever 
increasing  numbers. 

THK     ROLX     or     THX     NATIONAI.     HEIXS     CANTON 
ASSOCXATIOM 

Come  what  may.  this  association  has 
achieved  a  unique  stattis,  not  only  in  our 
region  but  natlonaUy  as  well. 

It  has  become  recognlaed  as  a  reliable 
apokeaman  for  the  pubUo  Interest  In  r«- 
aource  development. 


We  hope  that  the  outlook  for  the  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  Itself  is  good.  1  pray  that  it 
will  be. 

But  if  it  is  not  we  will  have  to  be  realistic 
when  the  facts  are  clear.  What  should  the 
association  do? 

For  my  part,  I  hope  and  I  urge  It  to  keep 
going.  Its  name  is  a  badge  of  honor  here 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  It  and  the 
facilities  and  lines  <rf  conununicatlon  built 
up  during  this  struggle  can  be  used  in  re- 
source battles  which  surely  lie  ahead. 

Do  not  disband.  Do  not  be  discouraged. 
You  have  already  won  great  victories  and 
there  are  challenges  ahead. 

ELEMENTS  OF  A  KESOtiaCE  PROGRAM,  THE  PACmC 
NORTHWEST 

It  was  not  quite  2  years  ago  that  I  met 
with  you  to  discuss  a  resource  program  for 
our  region. 

The  eesentials  of  that  program  remain  good 
guides  for  future  action;  progress  has  been 
good  during  the  past  2  years.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  new  Congress  seems  promising. 

A  few  of  those  essentials  shotild  be  empha- 
sized at  this  time: 

(1)  Fall  multipurpose  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  remains  a  vaUd  and 
necessary  goal. 

(2)  The  major,  keystone  projects  must  be 
built  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  great  sites, 
such  as  at  Paradise  and  Nez  Perce,  should 
not  be  sacrlflced  to  underdevelopment. 

(3)  Upstream  storage  remains  a  key  to 
proper  multipurpose  development,  as  I  have 
Indicated. 

(4)  The  principles  of  Integration  of  elec- 
tric generating  and  transmission  facilities, 
and  the  postage  stamp  rate,  must  be  main- 
tained. 

(5)  The  basic  principle  of  public  agency 
preference  in  the  interests  of  domestic  and 
rural  consumers  must  be  maintained. 

With  Vlnce  Cleaveland — and  all  of  you 
for  that  matter — I  believe  that  the  solution 
to  preference  allocation  problems  is  adequate 
supply. 

The  defeat  In  Oregon  of  the  power  refer- 
endum means  that  a  State  power  program 
must  be  fashioned.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  State 
agency  which  not  only  would  have  prefer- 
ence rights  itself,  but  which  would  market 
power  in  accordance  with  the  public  prefer- 
ence principle.  This  agency  could  also  allo- 
cate large  blocks  of  low-cost  power  to  in- 
dustry and  Insure  adequate  supplies  to 
Oregon  consumers  If  a  pinch  should  develop 
in  the  next  decade. 

(6)  Flood  control  and  power  on  the 
smaller  rivers  of  Oregon  should  be  pressed 
forward.  Remarkable  progress  has  been 
achieved  at  Oreen  Peter.  Cougar,  Hills  Creek, 
and  Holley.  We  must  do  more  on  the  Ro^e. 
Yamhill,  and  the  other  rivers  where  floods 
threaten. 

(7)  Atomic  energy  for  power — first  for 
experiments  and  then  as  an  integral  part 
of  an  atomic-hydro  system  should  be  pressed. 
Herein  lies  our  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
our  resource  advantage  to  offset  disadvan- 
tages of  frelgbt  rates  and  lack  of  raw  ma- 
terials. The  Hanford  dual  purpose  reactor 
program  should  be  carried  forward.  If  Han- 
ford generates  as  much  as  380,000  kilowatts 
It  will  relieve  the  current  substantial  drain 
on  current  sources — and,  indeed,  contribute 
a  sizable  net  gain. 

(8)  Seek  aggressively  tor  solutions  to  flsh 
and  wildlife  problems  so  a«  to  best  serve  all 
the  presenUy  competing  interests  In  the  re- 
source fleld. 

)  CAPITAZ.   BUDGET 

One  of  the  most  seriotis  obstacles  to  se- 
curing adequate  funds  from  the  Congress  for 
resource  development  is  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing a  clear  distinction  between  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  normal  governmental 
operations  and  FMeral  i^qnopriationi  for 
revenue-producing     Investments,     such     as 
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multlpurpoM  proJ«cte.  In  ord«r  to  make 
this  Important  distinction  between  the  two 
types  of  Federal  appropriations,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  In  the  Senate  which  pro- 
vides for  capital  budgeting.  I  believe  this 
bill  is  iirgently  needed,  and  If  adopted.  It 
would  provide  one  of  the  most  Important 
advancements  ever  made  in  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appropriations  process. 

COLXTMBZA     UVBI     DBVKLOPICXNT     COSPOBATION 

An  Important  first  step  toward  capital 
budgeting  can  be  achieved  through  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Development  Ck>rp.  legislation. 
Two  years  ago.  I  called  for  the  Introduction 
of  such  a  bill  so  that  we  might  have  hear- 
ings on  It.  The  proposal,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Northwest  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, deserved  to  be  offered  so  that  It 
could  be  reviewed  thoroughly  by  legislative 
committee  staffs  and  by  competent  Ctovem- 
ment  and  non-Oovemment  witnesses. 

I  cosponsored  it  for  this  purpose;  I  believe 
the  hearings  already  concluded  and  those 
still  to  be  held  will  make  it  possible  to  work 
out  a  bill  which  will  merit  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

Certainly  we  cannot  continue  to  permit 
piecemeal,  partial  development  of  the  Co- 
lumbia such  as  has  occiirred  thus  far  in  the 
Hells  Canyon  stretch.  The  regional  corpora- 
tion bill  will  make  available  a  source  of 
capital  for  comprehensive  development  of 
the  Col\unbla  Basin,  development  that  can  be 
orderly  and  timely. 

The  regional  corjxnratlon  bill  will  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  private  power  companies  as 
It  will  be  to  local  public  agencies  and  rural 
electric  co-ops.  Scare  words  from  the  power 
companies  should  fool  no  one.  They  have 
cried  "wolf"  before,  with  respect  to  prac- 
tically all  the  multipurpose  projects  m  this 
area;  yet,  they  as  well  as  the  peopie  here 
have  benefited  from  their  construction. 

Here  Is  an  outline  of  an  afflrmatlve,  pro- 
gressive program.  I  want  your  comments, 
your  suggestions,  your  criticism.  I  believe 
It  is  a  sound  program,  but  I  always  welcome 
Improvements. 

BASnc     HAS     SUaVlVB*     ISAJOB     THSKAT 

During  the  past  B>4  years  the  Columbia 
Basin  resource  program  has  been  threatened 
by  a  combination  of  forces  which  almost 
crippled  it. 

Despite  the  setbacks  at  Hells  Canyon,  sup- 
port and  belief  In  the  program,  and  the 
program  Itself,  have  survived.  Indeed,  they 
have  been  refined  in  the  ordeal. 

Better  times  can  lie  ahead.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  plan  together  and  pvUl  together. 

We  have  a  lot  of  building  to  do  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

We  miist  pool  our  intellectual  skill,  our 
knowledge,  and  our  experience  to  the  end  of 
working  out  the  best  possible  basinwlde  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  By  so  doing,  we  can  carry 
out  a  sound  power  program  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  use  the  power  generated 
by  both  private  and  public  facilities  for  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  of  this  area.  And 
we  will  thereby  enlarge  the  economic  might 
of  the  whole  American  Nation. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health.  Education,  Welfare,  and  Safe- 
ty. I  speak  in  defense  of  what  I  thinlc 
is  a  very  restrained,  but  exceedingly 
soimd.  Joint  statement  published  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald.  The  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Walter  N.  Tobriner.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  by  Mr.  Hansen, 


Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  answer  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  completely  irresponsible 
statement  in  regard  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia schools  made  by  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  his  speech  the  other  night. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  I  could  possibly  remain  silent 
in  the  face  of  that  imwarranted  attack 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  its  in- 
habitants, and  particularly  on  the 
schoolchildren  of  this  District.  I  com- 
mend the  coauthors  of  the  statement  for 
their  reply  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reply  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Text  of   Tobrinzx-Hansen   Statemknt 

The  text  of  the  Joint  statement  of  Walter 
N.  Tobriner,  I^esident.  Board  of  Education 
and  Carl  F.  Hansen.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  commenting  on  remarks  by  Gov  J. 
Lindsay  Almond.  Jr.,  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  schools: 

The  basic  objective  of  oixr  school  system 
is  to  secure  and  Improve  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  children  who  enter  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Because  of  this  concern  for  the  children 
here,  entanglements  with  political  Issues  in 
other  jurisdictions  have  t>een  studiously 
avoided  despite  great  provocation  to  the  con- 
trary. 

It  is  Impossible,  however,  to  ignore  the 
following  statement  made  by  Gov.  J.  Lind- 
say Almond,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  on  Tuesday. 
January  20.  1959  "•  •  "to  those  who  defend 
or  close  their  eyes  to  the  livid  stench  of 
sadism,  sex,  immorality,  and  juvenile  preg- 
nancy infesting  the  mixed  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere." 

This  statement  Is  a  gratuitous  and  intem- 
perate attack  upon  the  Innate  decency  of 
114,000  children  and  youth  In  our  public 
schools.  It  maligns  the  parents  and  teach- 
ers of  those  children. 

It  challenges  the  Integrity  of  the  citizens 
of  this  great  city — a  city  of  church  people, 
of  famlly-mlnded  citizens — of  i>eople  of  the 
highest  moral  principles,  generous,  and  con- 
cerned— .\merlcans  unwilling  to  stand  by 
while  children  are  in  want  of  physical  and 
moral  help. 

CONDEMNS    MANT 

It  condemns  the  many  for  the  misfortunes 
and  the  deviations  of  the  few.  It  implies 
that  conditions  relative  to  morality  among 
some  children  are  peculiar  to  Washington 
and  cannot  be  found  in  other  cities  as  well, 
whether  segregated  or  Integrated. 

It  subjects  to  profound  indignity  and  un- 
provoked assault  a  public  school  system  that 
is  dedicated  to  the  educational  improvement 
of  all  the  children  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  ideals  of  democracy. 

It  Inaccurately  implies  that  "Immorality 
and  juvenile  pregnancies"  result  from  at- 
tendance In  racially  integrated  schools, 
rather  than,  when  they  do  occur,  from  com- 
munity conditions,  social  and  economic 
blights,  and  possibly  from  a  lack  of  educa- 
tional backgrounds,  conditions  which  are  far 
too  general  in  oin:  national  community. 

It  neglects  to  point  out  that  the  schools 
seek  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  they  can,  the 
causes  of  human  degradation,  and  that  for 
many  chUdren  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion la  their  only  chance  for  Improvement. 

STAITDAKIM  LXmED 

Since  1954  the  District  schools  have  been 
successful  in  Improving  academic  standards 
on  a  cltywlde  basis  on  most  levels,  though 


much  remains  to  be  done  to  overcome  cul« 
tural  deficiencies  in  many  homes. 

They  have  achieved  national  notice  for 
the  ability  grouping  program  Instituted  here. 
They  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  to  edu- 
cate the  bright  student  to  levels  far  above 
the  national  average.  (Four  hundred  and 
eighty  pupils  whose  achievements  In  read- 
ing and  mathematics  average  three  and  two 
and  four-tenths  grades,  respectively,  above 
national  norms  are  presently  in  the  seventh- 
grade  honor  courses.) 

They  have  introduced  basic  currlcultims, 
with  an  expansion  of  remedial  work,  for  the 
educationally  retarded  pupils. 

They  have  a  continually  Improving  pro- 
gram for  the  maladjusted,  the  needy,  the 
delinquency-prone  child,  though  many  more 
resources  are  needed  to  get  to  the  hevt  of 
these  problems. 

They  have,  in  all  the  adjustment  neceaaary 
to  desegregstion.  experienced  a  minimum  of 
disciplinary  problems,  though  many  needs 
In  this  area  are  still  to  t>e  met. 

The  statement  Ignores  a  basic  fact:  that 
the  public  school  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
education  serves  to  improve  cltizeiuhlp,  thus 
demonstrating  the  value  of  public  education 
to  the  community  and  the  Nation. 

In  frankly  assessing  its  educational  prob- 
lems, the  District  schools  have  proved  that  a 
direct  and  open  attsck  upon  problems  of  ed- 
ucational and  moral  retardation  la  better 
than  a  policy  ol  ignoring  and  secreting  such 
problems. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  foregoing  0Ut«« 
ment  has  been  considered  necessary.  "Hie 
intention  Is  not  to  involve  the  school  syBtem 
in  the  concerns  of  another  political  Jurledic- 
tlon.  The  intention  is.  rather,  to  inform 
Governor  Almond  that  his  statement  con- 
cerning the  schools  U  unjustified,  that  he 
does  not  understand  the  significance  of  the 
school  program  here,  and  that,  further,  the 
degrading  effect  of  such  conunentary  places 
a  burden  upon  the  children  and  teachers  la 
our  school  system  to  provide  a  maximum  ed- 
ucational opportunity  for  every  child  accord* 
Ing  to  his  needs  and  abilltlee. 
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TRANSFER  OF  SENIORITY  ON  THE 
ARMED    SERVICES    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Saltonstau.]. 
temporarily  listed  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  during  the  86th  Congress. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  presently  second  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 

I  also  a5k  that  this  in  no  way  affect 
my  seniority  rights  or  my  permanent 
status  as  the  ranking  member  on  the 
committee,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
86th  Congress  I  resume  my  correct  posi- 
tion as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  realize  that  this  is  an  unusual  pro- 
cedure, but  this  privilege  was  granted 
during  the  past  two  Congresses,  and  it  is 
my  desire  to  have  the  same  procedure 
followed  during  the  86th  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  was  the  request?  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  I  be  privileged  to  waive  my 
seniority  with  respect  to  service  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  the  86th 
Congress  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts [Mr.  Saltohstall]  and  that  I 
resume  seniority  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  letter  from  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall]  ex- 
pressing his  appreciation,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CouicrrTEE  on  Asmbd  Sebvicss. 

January  22,  1959. 
Hon.  Sttles  Beidces. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Styles:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  ses- 
sion on  Friday,  I  want  to  take  this  occasion 
to  thank  you  lor  your  courtesy  In  permitting 
me  to  again  be  the  rankiu;{  minority  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Conunlttee. 

You  and  I  have  worked  on  this  commit- 
tee for  many  years,  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  for  this  service. 

I  hope  that  when  you  ask  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  make  this  change 
you  will  Insert  this  letter  ;n  the  Rxcoao  with 
your  request. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

LcvEacTT  Saltonstau., 

U.S.  Senator. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesldent.  on  Jan- 
uary 22  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  fMr.  GoldwaterJ 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Traffic 
Club  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Address  or  Senator   Baket  Ooldwatee,  Re- 

PtJBLic.\N  OF  Arizona.  Before  the  Traftic 

Club,  Ptttsburch.  Pa.,  Thursday,  January 

22.  1959 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  U  a  privilege  to  speak 
today,  in  this  great  steel  city,  before  such  a 
distinguished  group  of  men  For  you  are  the 
men  whose  efficient  use  of  «teel.  In  transpor- 
tation, laid  the  real  basis  for  our  great 
American  economy. 

We,  in  Arlzonai-have  always  been  especially 
grateful  to  the  raUroad  builders.  It  was  the 
coming  of  the  railroads  to  the  frontier  ter- 
ritory now  called  Arizona  that  was  the  turn- 
ing point  In  that  whole  area.  My  State  would 
not  be  today  the  thriving,  fast-moving  com- 
munity It  Is.  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy 
of  the  steelmen  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
Irrepressible  enterprise  of  the  raUroad 
pioneers.  Together  they  forged  and  then 
Fet  In  place  the  steel  ribbons  that  tie 
Arizona  into  the  Union. 

But  times  have  changed.  The  kind  of  ad- 
venturous enterprise  which  could  accom- 
plish such  tasks  Is  now  almost  entirely  for- 
bidden by  Federal  law.  It  has  become  almost 
n  crime  In  the  United  States  to  accomplish 
such  wonders.  Today  the  great  railroads, 
like  Gulliver,  In  Swift's  famous  t&le.  are 
enmeshed  In  a  network  of  minute  regula- 
tions and  restrictions.  On  all  sides  there 
are  multitudes  of  little  bureaucraU  busUy 
engaged  in  tying  new  strings  on  the  giant 
railroad  Industry. 


There  was  a  day  when  the  adventurous 
enterprise  of  the  railroad  men  was  greeted 
by  poUtlclans  with  applause,  with  celebra- 
tions, and  enthusiastic  praise.  When  a  new 
railroad  came  to  a  frontier  town,  everyone 
knew  the  future  had  arrived. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  such  a  celebra- 
tion in  Tucson.  It  was  a  big  day.  The 
mayor  declared  a  pubUc  hoUday.  In  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  he  sent  messages  to  the  raU- 
road president  and  to  leading  political  fig- 
ures in  Washington  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  railroad  In  the  Arizona  Territory. 

Because  of  the  great  part  CathoUc  work- 
men had  played  in  the  building  of  the  rail- 
road, the  mayor  decided  to  send  a  message 
also  to  the  Pope.  A  Tucson  citizen  inter- 
cepted that  message  to  the  Pope  before  it 
reached  the  railroad  telegraph  office,  and  he 
himself  wrote  a  reply  which  was  returned 
to  the  mayor.  That  evening  at  the  banquet, 
the  mayor  was  reading  the  answers  he  had 
received  from  various  dignitaries.  When  he 
came  to  the  message,  supposedly  an  answer 
from  the  Pope,  he  read  it  aloud  to  those 
present.  The  message  expresEed  the  iisual 
good  wishes  and  congratulations,  and  then 
ended  with  a  somewhat  puzzling  sentence, 
and  I  quote,  "But  where  in  the  hell  is 
Arizona?" 

Well,  gentlemen.  Arizona  Is  on  the  map 
today.  No  one  is  puzzled  about  its  loca- 
tion. Steel  and  railroads  made  of  steel 
helped  to  put  her  there. 

And  the  State  Is  more  like  heaven  than 
hell,  to  most  people.  If  Arizona  is  not 
heaven,  it  must  be  the  last  stop  this  side  of 
heaven. 

Every  time  I  go  home,  I  wonder  why  I  ever 
took  on  a  Job  that  takes  me  out  of  the  State 
for  months  at  a  time. 

Yea,  the  State  of  Arizona  steadily  becomes 
a  greater  place  to  live,  and  our  economy  is 
growing  more  swiftly  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

Yet,  I  wonder,  sometimes,  what  Arizona 
would  be  if  the  pioneers  had  been  confined 
within  the  network  of  government  regula- 
tions we  know  today. 

Would  the  free-wheeling  railroad  men 
have  been  able  to  reach  Arizona  in  the  19th 
centtiry,  if  they  had  been  operating  under 
the  deadweight  of  present-day  regulations? 
I  doubt  that  it  could  have  been  done. 

Where  high  mountains  and  swift  rivers 
could  not  stop  the  railroads,  this  mountain 
of  red  tnpe  and  this  army  of  bureaucrats 
could  have  stopped  them. 

What  can  be  done  to  take  this  load  off  the 
backs  of  the  railroads?  What  can  be  done 
to  restore  a  measvire  of  freedom  to  railroad 
enterprise?  This  is  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance not  Just  to  the  railroads  but  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1958  should 
bring  some  relief.  The  intent  of  Congress  is 
clear;  some  of  the  deadweight  of  restriction 
and  regulation  must  be  taken  off  the  backs  of 
the  railroads.  Congress  Is  clear  on  this  point. 
The  1958  act  may  not  be  the  answer,  but  it  is 
a  good  beginning. 

Bureaucratic  delays  must  not  be  allowed 
to  slow  down  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  There  must  be  a  swift  re- 
sponse, commensurate  with  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  situation. 

There  Is  need,  furthermore,  for  new  action 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  1958  act.  The  de- 
terioration of  rail  plant  which  has  taken 
place  must  be  reversed.  I  believe  such  im- 
provement in  plant  may  be  brought  about 
most  expeditiously  by  allowing  faster  de- 
preciation for  tax  purposes  of  improvements 
to  the  rail  plant. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  here  today 
the  various  types  of  relief  which  must  be 
brought  to  the  railroads  to  restore  their  eco- 
nomic health  and  enterprise.  But  I  do  say, 
with  utmost  conviction,  that  this  problem 
should  remain  a  foremost  consideration  <a 
the  Congress. 


For  about  100  years  the  railroads  have  been 
basic  in  the  American  economy.  In  peace  or 
in  war,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  modem  econ- 
omy to  function  without  the  railroads.  I  do 
not  beUeve  Americans,  bedazzled  by  the 
achievements  of  the  new  technology,  will 
forget  such  a  fundamental  economic  truth. 
The  fact  Is,  some  of  the  most  dramatic  de- 
velopments of  American  life  are  taking  place 
within  the  railroad  sector  of  our  economic 
life.  Some  of  these  developments  are  not 
even  primarily  economic  or  technical. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  certain  problems  In 
the  field  of  labor  relations.  I  do  not  refer 
to  problems  of  wages  or  working  conditions. 
I  am  referring  instead  to  problems  which 
have  arisen  In  the  field  of  labor  relations  but 
which  go  to  the  very  heart  of  our  free  system 
of  government,  problems  which  are  not  eco- 
nomic, but  political.  These  problems  involve, 
in  a  very  fundamental  way,  the  central  prob- 
lems of  individual  freedom  and  personal 
responsibility. 

We  have  become  used  to  hearing  many 
kinds  of  problems  described  in  exaggerat- 
ed terms.  Professioiuil  propagandists  have 
so  often  used  the  sacred  idea  of  personal 
freedom  to  promote  some  cheap  and  insig- 
nificant cause  that  many,  I  am  afraid,  are  be- 
coming skeptical  and  callous  when  the  warn- 
ing Is  soimded  that  freedom  may  be  at  stake. 
There  are  times  and  there  are  places,  none- 
theless, where  there  is  a  genuine  and  sub- 
stantial threat  to  our  basic  freedom.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  genuine  threat  exists  now 
in  the  labor  relations  field,  and  this  threat 
involves  the  whole  American  community: 
the  threat  deeply  Involves  citizens,  indeed, 
who  have  never  heard  of  latxir  relations,  or 
labor  relations  problems. 

The  core  of  the  problem,  I  believe,  lies  In 
compulsory  unionism — what  labor  relations 
people  refer  to  as  the  closed  shop  or  union 
shop.  This,  as  you  all  know  so  weU  Is  the 
idea  that  a  man  may  be  prohibited  from 
using  his  skill  to  earn  a  living  for  himself 
and  his  family  unless  he  Joins  a  labor  vmion. 
pays  dues  to  the  union,  and  submits  to  the 
discipline  and  power  of  the  tmion  officials. 

In  Arizona,  the  citizens  of  the  State  have 
declared  such  a  condition  of  labor  to  be 
intolerable,  and  have  passed  a  law  forbidding 
such  labor  contracts.  And  18  other  States 
have  passed  sinailar  right-to-work  laws.  The 
State  of  Kansas  was  added  to  the  list  Just 
last  November. 

Now,  the  Taft-Hartley  law  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  citizens  of  any  State  may  for- 
bid, through  State  legislation,  such  coercion 
of  labor.  Only  in  the  case  of  one  Industry 
has  Congress  overridden  the  wishes  of  the 
cltLi^ns  of  the  States  aixd  imposed  the  union 
shop  or  closed  shop  against  the  wishes  of  the 
local  citizens. 

The  railroad  Industry  was  singled  out  in 
1951  for  this  distinction.  And  In  1956,  in 
the  Hanson  case,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
this  questionable  distinction. 

Ycu  railroad  men  are  certainly  a  privileged 
group. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  closed  shop, 
or  compulsory  unionism,  but  it  is  not  the 
closed  shop  alone  which  so  threatens  the 
basic  freedom  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  closed  shop,  or  compulsory 
unionism.  Is  a  dangerous  enough  restriction 
on  freedom,  but  the  deadliest  danger  Ues  In 
a  subtle  extension  of  compulsory  unionism 
into  the  political  area.  I  am  talking  about 
the  regular  deduction  from  a  man's  pay  for 
political  ptirp>oses.  The  union  member,  on 
pain  of  dismissal  from  his  Job,  Is,  In  effect, 
required  to  sign  a  blank  political  check  for 
the  union  leader.  The  luilon  official  then 
disp>oses  of  the  worker's  money  In  such  po- 
litical campaigns  as  he,  the  union  official, 
sees  fit. 

There  is  nothing  to  stop  the  imion  official 
from  using  the  member's  own  money  to  sup- 
port political  candidates  which  the  union 
member  himself  opposes.    In  other  words, 
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tbat  imlon  member  may  go  down  to  the  polls 
and  Tote  for  a  candidate  who  U,  at  the  same 
time,  being  oppoaed  by  the  union  leader;  but 
the  union  leader  im  nullifying  to  a  degree  the 
franchise  of  such  a  union  member  by  r«qulr> 
ing  him  to  contribute  money  which  the  union 
ofBclal  can  then  uae  against  his  choaen  can- 
didate. 

Now,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  from 
the  self-styled  liberals  about  the  reetrlc- 
tlons  on  voting  In  certain  regions  of  this 
country.  And  there  is  no  question  that  such 
restrictions  constitute  a  genuine  and  serious 
problem.  But  I  ask  these  same  liberals  for 
a  little  honeety.  Let  them  look  at  the  deg- 
radation of  a  whole  class  of  voters  In  the 
Industrialised  North.  Let  them  view  with 
the  same  alarm  the  nullification,  or  the  dl* 
mlnlshlng,  of  the  franchise  of  a  northern 
imlon  member  who  may  be  compelled  to  pay 
to  support  the  campaign  of  a  political  can- 
didate whom  he  himself  would  vote  against. 
Which  Is  worse:  to  prevent  a  man  from 
voting,  or.  on  the  other  hand,  to  let  him 
vote  but  compel  blm,  at  the  same  time,  to 
supply  political  funds  which  may  be  used 
against  his  choaen  candidate? 

I  Invite  the  self-styled  liberals  to  examine 
this  situation.  Although  many  of  these  lib- 
erals have  been  the  beneflclarles  of  very  large 
sums  of  money  and  purchased  political  help 
from  union  politicians,  I  feel  sure  that  some 
of  them  are  men  of  some  Integrity.  Their 
willingness  to  face  this  very  real  civil  rights 
problem  will  be  a  meaaiire  of  that  integrity. 
There  are  znllllons,  yes;  millions  of  union 
members  in  this  country  today  who  are  mak- 
ing forced  political  contributions  on  pain  of 
losing  their  Jobs. 

They  are  the  new  second-class  citizens  in 
America. 

They  are  the  citizens  whom  we,  by  law, 
have  turned  over  not  only  to  the  economic 
but  to  the  political  mercies  of  a  small  group 
of  union  politicians. 

This  is  a  new  serfdom,  where  a  citizen  Is 
required  to  surrender  a  portion  of  his  free- 
dom of  political  choice  to  a  union  politician 
or  be  discharged  from  his  Job  on  the  grounds 
of  failure  to  pay  his  dues. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  of  civil  rights 
Just  recently.  And  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  civil  rights  problems  which  have 
been  so  discussed  are,  and  should  be,  matters 
of  deep  concern  to  every  citizen. 

I  say  civil  rights  is  not  the  problem  of 
only  one  region  in  this  country. 

Nor  Is  civil  rights  only  a  matter  of  color. 
There  is  a  deadly  civil  rights  problem  in 
the  North. 

Yes,  I  shall  begin  to  have  more  respect  for 
some  of  the  vociferous  liberals  of  this  coun- 
try when  they  begin  to  examine  with  the 
wime  intensity  the  degradation  of  the  po- 
litical rights  of  workers  In  the  North  that 
they  expend  on  the  problem  of  the  South. 
One  is  no  less  important  than  the  other. 
Through  the  closed  shop  and  the  compulsory 
political  contribution  there  is  being  created, 
I  repeat,  a  whole  class  of  second-class  citi- 
zens In  this  country. 

You  may  be  interested  In  the  story  of  a 
man,  an  underground  miner  from  Negaunee, 
Mich.,  who  came  all  the  way  to  Washington 
at  his  own  expense,  several  years  ago,  to  ask 
for  help. 

I  remember  his  name  very  well.  It  was 
Brldgeman.  He  was  an  angry  man,  angry 
enough  to  pay  for  a  train  fare  he  could  HI 
allord.  And  he  was  courageous.  He  dared 
to  flr;ht  men  in  the  union  who  have  the  power 
to  Ufstroy  hla  right  to  make  a  living. 

Tills  is  the  story  he  told,  and  I  think  it  Is 
worth  your  hearing  in  his  own  words;  I  am 
quoting  his  testimony: 

"My  name  Is  Clarence  Brldgeman  of  Mar- 
q  lette,  Mich.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  relate  a  personal  experience  during  the 
1954  fall  elections  campaign  which  I  consider 
to  be  a  violation  of  my  personal  political 
freedoms.     This   violation   occurred   when   I 


was  a  Republican  candidate  for  county  clerk 
for  Marquette  County.  Mich. 

"From  1050  to  19M.  I  was  an  underground 
mine  worker  for  the  Negaimee  Mine  Co..  at 
Ifegaunee.  Mich.  I  Joined  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America  when  first  contacted  by 
union  representatives  after  starting  my  em- 
ployment. 

"Naturally,  when  I  became  a  candidate  for 
county  clerk  on  the  Republican  ticket,  I  ap- 
proached the  acting  president  of  my  local  to 
talk  over  my  candidacy.  I  was  told  in  clear 
language  that  I  was  running  on  the  wrong 
ticket.  This  happened  on  at  least  two  oc- 
casions. 

"My  union  leadership  came  out  openly  and 
strongly  for  the  entire  Democrat  slate.  To 
me  this  meant  my  own  union  was  opposing 
my  candidacy  on  the  Republican  ticket  and, 
more  important,  that  a  part  of  the  union 
dues  which  I  had  to  pay  in  order  to  keep 
my  Job  covered  were  being  used  In  the  Demo- 
crat campaign  against  me.  It  put  me  in  the 
poeltlon  of  practically  contributing  money 
to  my  opponent's  campaign  and  to  all  the 
opponents  of  my  fellow  candidates. 

"I  believe  this  Is  a  violation  of  my  rights 
as  an  individual  American  citizen.  That  is 
why  I  have  turned  to  Senator  Cuans  and 
Senator  OoLDWATza." 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  miner  Is  not  unique. 
I  have  thousands,  yes  thousands  of  letters 
from  union  members  in  this  country  who 
are  keenly  aware  of  this  problem. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  happens 
that  Brldgeman  was  a  Republican.  But  let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  a  Democrat  pri- 
mary. There  are  large  areas  in  this  country 
where  winning  the  Democrat  primary  is 
tantamount  to  election. 

There  are  even  a  few  places  left  where 
winning  the  Republican  primary  is  Unta- 
mount  to  election.  But  there  haven't  been 
many  Republican  areas  like  that,  recently. 

Now  the  union  politicians  are  Just  as  ac- 
tive In  the  primaries  as  In  the  general  elec- 
tion. Such  is  the  case,  especially  in  the 
South. 

What  then  of  the  union  member  who  Is  a 
Democrat  and  who  votes  in  the  Democrat 
primary  for  the  ctindidate  he  wishes  to  repre- 
sent him  only  to  find  that  his  dues  money 
and  the  dues  money  of  his  fellow  members 
have  been  put  behind  another  Democrat 
candidate  whom  the  union  leader  prefers? 

This  doesn't  happen  only  in  the  South.  It 
happened  In  the  SUte  of  Arizona — In  the 
last  election.  It  happens  all  over  the 
country. 

In  the  Democrat  primary  In  Arizona  last 
summer,  the  national  unions,  with  headquar- 
ters In  Washington,  came  Into  Arizona  to 
oppose  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Demo- 
crats In  the  State,  a  man  chosen  by  the 
Arizona  Democratic  Party  as  their  national 
committeeman. 

Now  there  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
many  Arizona  union  members  who  are  Demo- 
crats favored  their  national  committeeman 
to  be  senatorial  candidate.  Their  own 
money,  along  with  that  of  fellow  unlan  mem- 
bers was  thrown  into  the  contest  in  such 
quantity  that  their  votes  were  nullified  by 
the  top  union  politicians.  The  national 
committeeman  of  the  Democrat  Party  in  Ari- 
zona was  successfully  ptirged  from  the  sena- 
torial race  by  the  national  union  politicians. 
The  national  committeeman  publicly 
ascribed  his  defeat  to  these  outside  forces. 
The  union's  own  report  on  expenditures  later 
confirmed  this  charge. 

The  Republicans  were  not  harmed  by  this 
political  raid  on  Arizona.  I  know  I  received 
many  votes  from  Democrat  union  members 
angered  at  the  nullification  of  their  fran- 
chise by  their  union  officials. 

Republicans  were  not  damaged,  but  the 
basic  political  rights  of  Arizona  union  mem- 
bers were  violated.  Again  many  of  the  union 
members  found  their  own  money  was  being 
tised  to  nullify  their  votes,  this  time  inside 
the  Democrat  Party. 


I  have  heard  union  politicians  try  to  (!•* 
fend  their  actions  in  such  Inatanees  by  de« 
scribing  their  own  superior  knowtodg*  of 
political  candidate*.  They  say  the  union 
members  are  too  uninformed,  too  ignorant, 
to  know  which  candidate  Inside  the  Demo- 
crat Party  is  a  real.  honest-to-Ood.  a4-carat 
advocate  of  the  union  member. 

They,  themselves,  the  union  political  lead- 
ers are  devoted  to  principle,  we  are  told. 
They  Just  want  to  know  whether  a  candidate 
stands  for  these  principles.  And  they,  the 
union  leaders,  have  special  knowledge  about 
political  candidates.  They  feel  they  are  in 
a  better  position  than  their  more  Ignorant 
members  to  make  Judgment  on  the  principles 
of  political  candidates. 

Well  we  could  cite  some  dosens  of  cases 
that  might  illuminate  this  devotion  to 
principle  on  the  part  of  the  union  politi- 
cians. We'll  take  one  example — from  De- 
troit, since  that  is  the  hometown  and  citadel 
of  that  most  rarefied  union  Oalahad  of  them 
all.  Walter  Reuther. 

It  is  the  case  of  Congressman  Lanwan  of 
the  16th  Michigan  Congressional  District.  I 
have  taken  a  special  interest  In  Michigan, 
since  the  State  has  become  a  sort  of  national 
testing  ground  for  union  political  action. 

The  Lesinskls  are  a  longtime  Democratlo 
political  family  from  an  industrUllaed  sub- 
urb of  l>troit  which  includes  Dearborn  and 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  factories. 

The  father  of  the  present  Congressman  was 
elected  first  in  1033  as  a  very  prounlon  Demo- 
crat. During  the  period  when  Congress  was 
legUIatlng  a  whole  system  of  special  privi- 
leges for  the  union  leaders,  dxirlng  the 
thirties.  Leslnski  remained  one  of  the  moat 
loyal  and  vocal  supporters  of  the  policies  of 
the  union  leaders  in  Congress.  He  remained 
so  as  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, finally  becoming  ranking  Democrat 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  in  IMS  and 
1050. 

There  was  probably  no  man  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  whom  the  union  lead- 
ers owed  so  much  as  to  Congreeaman  Laaln- 
ski.  When  he  died— I  believe  it  was  In 
1050 — his  son,  the  present  Congressman 
Lbsinski.  was  elected  Democrat  Representa- 
tive from  the  same  district. 

The  younger  Lzsinski  has  followed  In  his 
father's  tradition.  He,  too,  voted  for  poli- 
cies which  the  union  leaders  desired.  He, 
too.  as  had  his  father  before  him,  stood  100 
percent  for  policies  supported  by  the  union 
politicians. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  voting  records 
put  out  by  the  union  leaders.  We  are  told 
tliat  these  voting  records  are  the  baals  on 
which  the  union  supports  a  candidate. 
These  embody  the  principles,  the  poUciee,  for 
which  the  union  leaders  stand. 

A  man  who  stands  high  on  this  list  has. 
on  principle,  the  right  to  expect  the  political 
help  of  the  union  leaders. 

Well,  gentlemen,  what  of  the  present  Con- 
gressman Lesinski?  His  voting  record  from 
1950  to  1056  was  100  percent  In  accord  with 
the  legislative  program  of  the  union  officials. 
Not  once  in  that  time  did  he  deviate. 

What  happened  to  him?  Well,  it  Is  an 
interesting  story,  and  it  has  something  to 
do  with  the  question  of  principle. 

If  there  is  anywhere  in  this  country  a 
family,  father  and  son,  who  deserved,  on 
principle,  the  support  of  the  union  leaders, 
it  was  the  Lesinskls. 

What  happened  was  this:  Stellato,  presi- 
dent of  the  largest  union  local  In  Walter 
Reuther's  organization,  was  chosen  to  go  into 
the  Democrat  primary  .«  destroy  Lesinskx 
and  replace  him  as  Congressman.  A  vicious, 
very  high-cost  campaign  was  waged  to  replace 
LasiKSKi  with  this  high  official  in  Walter 
Reuther's  organization. 
And  what  happened? 

In  a  district  where  a  very  high  proportion 
of  the  voters  are  members  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers.  Ljesimski  won  an  over- 
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whelming  victory  over  the  preaident  of  the 
UAW  local.  The  union  members  voted  for 
the  man  who  had  a  claim  on  them.  In  prin- 
ciple. They  voted  against  their  own  union 
president  who,  by  his  attempt  to  destroy 
Lksinski.  waa  denying  the  Unportanoe  of 
principle. 

Walter  Reuther's  union  politicians  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  took  off  the  mask  in 
this  Democrat  primary.  Lsanrssi,  and  his 
father  before  him.  had  every  possible  claim 
on  the  support  of  the  Reuther  organization, 
if  principle  uere  the  ba^s  of  such  support, 
to  say  nothing  of  common  «1*cency.  It  was 
not  enough  that  they  have  a  Representative 
who  voted  in  almost  every  respect  as  they 
wished:  the  union  leaders  of  the  auto  work- 
ers had  to  have  their  own  hireling. 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  principle:  it  was  a 
reach  for  raw  ];>ower,  unprincipled,  disloyal, 
indecent. 

Nor  is  this  a  partisan  matter.  The  whole 
ugly  busincES  I  have  Just  described  took  place 
inside  the  Democrat  Party.  This  ugly  thing 
is  Just  as  much  the  problem  of  Democrats  as 
It  is  Republicans. 

It  is  the  problem  of  every  citizen.  For  the 
right*  of  every  citizen  are  being  commen- 
surately  diminished  as  the  evil,  irresponsible, 
political  power  grows  in  the  country. 

Some  suggest  that  such  a  ix>wer  can  be 
curbed  only  by  creating  s  similar  power  to 
oppose  it.  Some  say  business  should  create 
this  power.  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  ac- 
count of  how  this  can  be  done  which  eems 
to  me  to  do  other  than  simply  compound  the 
civic  evil  of  union  politics,  on  a  national 
scale. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  a  few  irrespon- 
Blble  businessmen  in  this  country  who  used 
the  assets  of  corporations  and  insurance 
companies  in  an  effort  to  buy  political  can- 
didates and  parties.  In  liX)7  a  Federal  law 
prohibited  such  activities. 

Now  we  see  irresponsible  union  officials 
using  members'  dues  money  to  buy  political 
candidates  and  a  party. 

Do  we  correct  the  irresponsible  union 
leader  by  opposing  to  him  an  irresponsible 
business  leader? 

This  is  a  serious  question.  Does  such  a 
solution  really  fit  our  American  concept  of 
the  free  citizen  whose  ballot  remains  signifi- 
cant and  truly  powerful  because  it  is  not 
overshadowed  by  any  private  or  public 
power?  Can  we  properly  envisage  a  situa- 
tion where  great  political  giants  fight  out 
their  private-interest  battlej  inside  our  elec- 
tion system,  so  diminishing  the  power  of  an 
individual  voter  that  he  becomes  politically 
significant  only  as  the  servile  adjunct  of  one 
of  the  competing  giants? 

We  talk  now  of  voter  apathy.  What  of  the 
apathy  which  will  come  as  the  voter  Increas- 
ingly senses  his  political  futility  In  competi- 
tion with  such  Irresponsible  political  giants? 
What  will  be  the  quality  of  citizenship, 
what  will  be  the  quality  or  voting  as  more 
and  more  the  voting  situation  l>ecomes  one 
where  giant  competing  private  interests 
drive  their  own  hordes  of  voters  to  the  polls, 
voters  becoming  more  and  more  apathetic 
and  cynical  as  they  realize  the  increasing 
futility  and  meaninglessness  of  their  role? 

No.  As  I  speak  to  you  today  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  answer  to  union  political 
Irresponsibility  lies  in  a  similar  irresponsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  business  leaders. 
What  then  can  be  done? 
What  power  is  left  which  has  both  the 
strength  and  the  will  to  cut  down  the  Irre- 
.■sponslble  political  power  of  the  union  poli- 
ticians? 

I  believe  one  promising  direction  Is 
through  the  energetic  application  of  exist- 
ing law.  and  appeal  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  developments  in  this  direction,  at  the 
present  time,  which  seem  to  me  of  the  great- 
est   significance.     In    spite    of    the    Judicial 


erosion  of  the  Constitution,  which  has  taken 
place  I  continue  to  place  great  confidence 
In  the  Constitution  as  a  resource. 

You  men  of  the  railroad  Industry,  In  par- 
ticular, are  famUlar  with  the  legal  and  con- 
stitutional questions  which  have  been 
raised,  since  the  railroads  are  parties  to  sev- 
eral recent  caaes,  some  still  In  litigation. 

I  refer  especially  to  the  so-called  Hanson 
case  which  originated  several  years  ago.  In 
Nebraska,  and  the  current  Looper  case, 
which  originated  in  Georgia.  I  understand 
there  are  several  other  comparable  cases  in 
litigation,  one  in  North  Carolina  and  an- 
other in  Kentucky. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not 
a  lawyer  by  profeasion.  I  am  not  even  a 
curbstone  lawyer. 

These  cases  Interest  me  because  they  go 
to  the  real  point  at  issue.  The  line  of  rea- 
soning as  I  see  it  developing  in  these  cases 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  basic  violation 
of  civil  rights  which  takes  place  when  com- 
pulsory unlonlrm  is  transformed  into  com- 
pulsory political  activity. 

Some  have  said  that  the  Looper  case  is 
the  most  important  labor  case  In  the  coun- 
try, probably  of  the  decade. 

I  believe  this  may  be  true. 

Now  I  should  like  your  permission  to  re- 
view very  briefly  the  central  meaning  of  the 
Hanson  and  Looper  cases,  and  a  little  of  their 
background.  As  railroad  men  and  parties 
to  these  suits  you  have  a  special  interest:  no 
less  as  citizens  you  will  have  an  interest, 
since  every  Anaerican  citizen  has  a  stake.  I 
am  convinced,  in  the  outcome  especially  of 
the  Looper  case. 

We  know  the  background  of  the  specially 
privileged  position  which  Congress  has  given 
the  labor  unions.  We  know  how  they  were 
given  a  Epecial  exemption  from  Investigation 
and  control  as  monopolies. 

At  the  time  such  special  privileges  were 
granted  by  Congress,  labor  unions  were  com- 
paratively weak.  Some  Members  of  Congress 
felt  that  the  unions  were  not  strong  enough 
to  bargain  collectively  on  a  relatively  equal 
footing  unless  they  were  given  special  legal 
privileges  and  immunities. 

Since  that  time  unions  have  grown  until 
they  stand  now  across  this  Nation  like  a 
colossus,  and  no  power  outside  of  govern- 
ment can  compare  with  them  in  magnitude. 
E^en  in  government  their  reach  has  gone  so 
far  that  there  Is  some  question  whether  they 
may  not  already  have  successfully  neutral- 
ized or  even  conquered  important  sectors  of 
our  public  life. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  see 
the  special  privileges  granted  to  formerly 
weak  unions  used  now  by  the  giant  imlons 
who  no  longer  need  them;  used  now.  not  to 
equalize  collective  bargaining  because  that  is 
long  past,  but  now,  I  say,  used  to  achieve  the 
actual  economic  conquest  of  the  Nation — 
and  more  Important,  still,  the  political  con- 
quest of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  very  Important  to  keep  in  mind,  I 
believe,  that  this  great  power  is  based  on 
special  privileges  granted  by  the  Congress 
under  entirely  different  circumstances  from 
those  which  prevail  at  present.  The  union 
politicians  are  taking  this  position  of  eco- 
nomic privilege  and  are  attempting  to  trans- 
form their  economic  privileges  into  political 
power. 

In  so  doing — by  bringing  compulsion  into 
the  field  of  politics — union  politicians  are 
striking  directly  at  the  constitutional  rights 
of  their  own  members.  This  Is  the  meaning 
to  me  of  the  Looper  case;  It  tests  the  right 
of  union  members  to  have  a  wholly  autono- 
mous political  existence,  apart  from  their 
unions. 

In  your  industry  union  members  are  by 
compulsion  members  of  the  railway  brother- 
hood under  a  union  shop  contract,  and  in  the 
Looper  case,  they  are  suing  to  recover  dues, 
fees,  and  assessments  which  they  have  been 
compelled   to  pay   to  the  union  and   which 


union  officials  have  then  used  for  political 

Just  several  months  ago  a  Georgia  court 
found  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  union  members. 
The  Georgia  court  declared  compulsory 
union  membership  to  be  unconstitutional 
when  it  Includes  the  use  of  dues  money  for 
political  purposes. 

This  case  win  move  now  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Not  only  union 
members,  but  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  will  have  a  stake  in  the  outcome. 

I  should  not  care  to  predict  what  the 
Supreme  Court  will  do  with  this  cose.  In 
the  Hanson  case,  in  1056.  which  was  a  key 
test  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  union- 
shop  provision  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  the 
Court,  in  upholding  the  provision,  hinted 
that  the  decision  might  have  been  different 
had  evidence  been  available  regarding,  and 
I  quote,  "the  exaction  of  dues,  initiation 
fees  or  assessments  •  •  •  as  a  cover  for 
forcing  ideological  conformity  or  other  action 
in  contravention  of  the  first  amend- 
ment •   •   •■• 

This  hint  from  the  Court,  in  the  Hanson 
decision,  gives  us  some  basis  for  hope  that 
the  Looper  case,  pointed  directly  at  this 
problem,  may  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  union 
members. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be 
historic.  I  will  venture  this  prediction:  The 
Looper  decision  will  be  cited  In  the  future  as 
one  of  the  historic  decisions  in  the  history 
of  American  political  freedom. 

Not  only  you  railroad  men  and  your  em- 
ployees but  every  citizen  in  the  United  States, 
I  repeat,  has  a  great  stake  in  the  outcome. 

The  dignity  and  the  Independence  of  the 
franchise  of  every  American  citizen  Is  at  stake 
in  this  decision. 

Let  us  hope,  let  us  pray,  that  the  de- 
cision In  these  railroad  labor  cases  will  let 
new  light  and  new  fresh  air  Into  the  Increas- 
ingly murky  political  scene  of  our  country. 

There  is  no  place  In  America  for  second- 
class  citizens. 

No  man  in  America  should  be  asked  to  sur- 
render inalienable  political  rights  as  the 
price  of  earning  a  living.  This,  gentlemen, 
is  the  civil  rights  problem  of  the  North. 


ANNIVERSARY    OP   POLISH    INSUR- 
RECTION OP  1863 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday marked  the  anniversary  of  a  very 
important  day  in  the  history  of  the  Pol- 
ish nation.  It  Is  an  anniversary  which 
holds  a  tremendous  significance  for  the 
entire  world. 

January  22, 1863,  was  the  day  that  Pol- 
ish patriots  IM  an  insurrection  against 
Russian  control.  This  insurrection  was 
suppressed,  resulting  in  the  absorption  of 
Poland  into  the  Russian  empire,  and  in 
barbarous  punishment  of  thousands  of 
Polish  patriots.  Whole  Polish  villages 
were  exiled,  with  Russians  brought  in  to 
take  their  places. 

The  significance  of  this  anniversary  to 
the  Polish  people  today  is  inescapable. 
Poland  lives  today  under  another  kind 
of  equally  tyrannous  domination — that 
of  Soviet  communism,  imposed  and 
maintained  over  the  Polish  people  by  the 
force  of  Red  arms. 

It  Is  a  well-knovm  fact  that,  although 
the  Polish  Government  today  is  Com- 
munist, the  Polish  population  is  not.  I 
saw  much  evidence  of  this  at  first  hand 
during  a  visit  to  Poland  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

The  past  few  months  have  seen  many 
far-reaching  developments  in  t^e  stra- 
tegic  position   of    Poland.     The   Polish 
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Oovemment  has  been  able  to  win  sig- 
nificant concessions  from  its  Soviet  mas- 
ters — by  exerting  the  brave  and  stead- 
fast dedication  to  liberty  that  the  Polish 
people  have  so  long  held  in  their  hearts. 
This  situation  makes  Poland  one  of  the 
key  areas  of  the  world — and  an  area 
where  a  bold,  forward-looking  n.8.  for- 
eign policy  is  a  vital  necessity. 

My  own  observation  of  the  people  of 
Poland,  and  my  warm  friendship  with  so 
many  great  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
in  my  own  State,  convince  me  that  this 
valiant  people  will  never  freely  submit 
to  Soviet  rule  nor  willfully  labor  for  the 
cause  of  international  communism. 

Because  of  this,  America  and  the  free 
world  know  they  have  a  strong  and 
valiant  ally  in  the  Polish  people,  once  the 
realities  of  world  affair?  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  express  their  free  will  and 
to  act  upon  it. 

Today  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
assiu-ing  liberty -loving  Polish  people 
evenrwhere  that  this  country  will  re- 
main ever  mindful  of  their  right  to  na- 
tional self-expression,  and  that  we  will 
seek  to  utilize  every  opportunity  to  give 
moral  and  psychological  encouragement 
and  support  to  their  just  and  urgent 
cause. 


NEEDED:  EARLY  ACTION  ON  COUN- 
TRY LIFE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  introduced  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Country  Life  Commission.  The 
revolutionary  changes  in  agriculture  in 
recent  years,  I  believe,  require  an  objec- 
tive, long-range  review  of  problems  and 
challenges,  including: 

First.  Economic  and  social  effects  on 
farm  life; 

Second.  Need  for  better  long-range 
planning  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
future;  and 

Third.  Promoting  closer  cooperation 
between  farm  and  city  interests;  and 
other  constructive  recommendations  for 
improving  the  outlook  in  agriculture. 

I  respectfully  urge  our  colleagues  on 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
to  set  up  hearings  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  early  and.  I  hope,  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
posed Country  Life  Commission  had  an 
important  forerunner  in  our  history. 

In  1908.  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  es- 
tablished such  a  commission.  In  1909 
the  Commission  made  its  report  to  the 
President  on  such  problems  as  preserv- 
ing soil,  water,  and  forest  resources; 
protecting  the  rights  of  farmers;  and 
generally,  attempting  to  cope  with  the 
changes  in  agriculture  occurring  in  that 
day  and  age. 

Over  the  years,  this  has  proved  to  be 
an  extremely  valuable  study. 

Now,  50  years  later,  following  far- 
reaching  changes  in  agriculture — par- 
ticularly due  to  technological  develop- 
ments— I  believe  we  need  to  take  another 
long-range  look  at  the  farm  situation. 
Following  the  introduction  of  my  bill, 
I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal — an  outstanding  newspaper,  not 
only  in  Wisconsin,  but  the  Nation— -an 
editorial  expressing  approval  of  estab- 


lishing such  a  commission  to  take  a  new 
look    at    the    long-range    problems    in 

agriculture. 

I  request  xuianlmous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COTTNTKT    LrPB 

The  financial  aspects  of  the  American  farm 
situation  get  much  attention  from  many 
different  agencips,  oCQclal  and  unofficial,  and 
from  the  public.  The  human  aspects  of  the 
farm  situation  get  very  little. 

The  two  are  closely  Interrelated.  But  the 
problems  of  satisfactory  human  readjust- 
ment to  changing  social  and  economic  forces 
are  not  to  be  solved  with  price  supports.  Soil 
Bank  payments  or  other  financial  aids. 

The  character,  Interests,  allnements  and 
ties  of  the  farm  population  are  going  through 
almost  revolutionary  changes.  Changes  In 
education,  amusements,  transportation,  and 
communication  are  remaking  rural  life. 

Men  with  city  Jobs  ane  finding  advantage 
In  living  on  a  farm  and  farm  families  find 
advantages  or  attractions  In  part-time  or 
full-time  jobs  In  town.  Lines  between  town 
dweller   and  farm  dweller  are   being   erased. 

Senator  Wiley  will  shortly  Introduce  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion to  study  these  trends.  It  would  make 
a  report  and  recommendations  to  Congress 
2  years  later. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed 
such  a  commission.  He  wrote  later  that  It 
was  "opposed  with  venomous  hostility  by  the 
foolish  reftctlonarles  in  Congress  and  aban- 
doned by  my  successor."  But  It  did  pro- 
duce an  impact  long  felt.  It  focuned  atten- 
tion on  some  of  the  values  in  rural  life  and 
wpys  to  help  preserve  them. 

So  why  not  another  American  Country  Life 
Commission,  composed  of  outstanding  per- 
sons dedicated  to  rural  welfare  in  the  broad 
sense?  It  could  surely  make  worthwhile  con- 
tributions to  congreeslonnl  and  public  think- 
ing In  this  period  of  rapid  rural  change. 


CHINAS  COMMUNES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Red 
China  claims  that  an  additional  80  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  were  brought  under 
irrigation  last  year.  It  Is  claimed  that 
in  1  year  the  ratio  of  irrigated  land  to 
available  acreage  has  been  doubled — 
from  30  to  61  percent.  Under  our  own 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  brought  fewer  than  8 
million  acres  under  irrigation,  in  almost 
60  years,  in  the  17  Western  States. 

In  one  province  of  Red  China.  Honan. 
it  is  claimed  tlaat  98  percent  of  the 
peasants  eat  in  over  300,000  common 
me.sshalls.  In  nine  Provinces.  80  per- 
cent of  farm  families  eat  in  more  than 
a  million  public  dining  halls,  according 
to  Radio  Peiping. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  are  stag- 
gering— unbelievable.  Yet  the  state- 
ments are  made  by  responsible  journal- 
ists. 

To  ascertain  the  facts,  I  believe  that 
It  is  time  all  of  us  paid  more  careful 
attention  to  the  monstrous  social  revolu- 
tion in  China.  Therefore  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  an  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  5. 
wherein  a  staff  reporter  gives  accoimt  of 
China's  communes,  and  ask  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Kxoou, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Wail  Street  Journal,  Jan.  B.  19S&] 

China's   Ooumumes — Wrrn   Mo«t  or   Psm- 

ANTKT  IN  Brigades,  Reds  Slow  Dbits.  Ba«s 
Rttlks  a  Bit — Mks.  Fano  "JoTimxT"  arvca 
Up  Fascilt  rom.  Factobt  Wouc  vut  ICa. 
6HAN0  Is  Pained — Tiuxat  to  Fbss  Wosld 

Oaowa 

(By  Igor  Oganesoff) 

TOKTO. — Mrs.  Pang  Chln-fen  used  to  "weep 
secret  tears"  because,  with  seven  children  and 
never-ending  household  chores,  ahe  just 
didn't  have  time  to  work  In  a  factory  at 
Chenrjcho  in  central  China.  Now.  however, 
her  heart  is  filled  with  "extravagant  joy"  be- 
cause she  does  have  time  to  toU  In  a  local 
clothing  plant. 

Credit  for  turning  Mrs.  Fang's  teara  to  Joy 
goes  to  the  People's  Commune  of  Happiness 
which  Mrs  Fang  has  joined  "voluntarily" — or 
so  says  the  government-controlled  press  of 
Red  China.  This  commune,  like  similar 
groups  throughout  Red  China,  Is  a  nearly 
self-sufficient  labor  unit  in  which  men  and 
women  must  all  perform  the  work  of  factory 
hands,  farmers,  and  militiamen.  In  the  com- 
mune. Mrs.  Fang's  younger  children  ars 
tended  In  public  nurseries  and  the  entire 
family  eats  all  meals  In  a  common  mess  hall, 
leaving  her  "no  longer  encumbered  with  fam- 
ily and  housework." 

Mrs  Fang  and  her  family  are  caxight  up  In 
a  sociological  and  economic  revolution  now 
sweeping  the  world's  most  populous  nation. 
To  speed  '.he  economic  growth  of  Red  China— 
the  so-called  great  leap  forward — Communist 
Party  boss  Mao  Tse-tung  In  recent  months 
has  forced  nearly  all  of  mainland  China's 
600  million  peasants  Into  some  25,000  com- 
munes. The  drastic  communl»\tlon  cam- 
paign Is.  among  other  things,  exterminating 
nearly  all  private  property,  destroying  the 
traditional  Chinese  society  of  tightly  knit 
families  and  liberating  women  for  work  In 
factories  and  fields.  Radio  Peiping  on  New 
Tear's  Eve  said  24  million  children  now  wers 
being  cared  for  In  public  nurseries. 

COMUUNES    HIT    OBSTACUCa 

Red  China's  pell-mell  rush  to  create  • 
society  much  more  communistic  than  itM 
Soviet  Union  Is  running  into  some  obstselss. 
In  fact.  China's  Communist  Party  has  ordered 
a  slowdown  on  extending  oommunea  to  larifs 
cities  and  has  relaxed  some  of  the  more  dras- 
tic practices  in  existing  peasant  cotmnunes. 
Some  students  of  Red  China  argue  that  Ifao's 
relinquishment  of  China's  top  government 
post  may  Indicate  an  Internal  party  conflict 
over  the  speed  at  «hlch  communes  should 
be  pushed. 

But  evidence  coming  from  Iwhlnd  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  suggests  that  Mao's  com- 
mune drive  la  neither  In  any  danger  of  stall- 
ing nor  faltering  In  any  significant  way — at 
least  so  far.  As  boss  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party,  Mao  Is  still  firmly  In  command  of 
Red  China.  AnC  there  arc  no  concrete  signs 
so  far  that  a  slowdown  of  his  whirlwind  com- 
mune campaign  amounts  to  much  more  than 
a  conrolldatlon  of  previous  steps.  Reports 
from  visitors  to  Red  China — along  with  the 
Communists'  own  claims — Indicate  that  Mao 
still  Is  moving  at  a  frightening  pace  toward 
one  of  his  party's  avowed  goals:  To  destroy 
family  life  built  on  the  small  circle  of  petty 
private  ownership. 

Red  China's  upheaval  has  wide  ramifica- 
tions for  Americans  and  others  outside  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  If  Mao's  great 
experiment  works  without  touching  off  a 
revolt,  China  could  emerge  as  an  Industrial- 
ized giant  and  a  more  formidable  world  trade 
competitor  and  military  power.  Fueled  by  a 
violent  antl-Amerlcan  philosophy  now  being 
Instilled  In  Us  people,  a  modem  China  bent 
on  pure  Marxism  could  pose  a  great  threat  to 
world  peace.    The  Soviet  Union.  Mao's  neigh- 
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bor  and  nominal  ally.  Itself  might  have  good 
reason  to  fear  an  awakened  Red  China  sorely 
In  need  of  more  productive  land  for  Its  bur- 
geoning population  (estimated  at  660  mU- 
llon  now  and  likely  to  increase  to  1  blUlon  by 
1980). 

Even  the  failure  of  Red  China's  commune 
experiment  could  be  dangerous  for  the  free 
world.  Any  mounting  discontent  among 
China's  regimented  masses  could  prompt  the 
Communist  leaders  to  take  the  people's 
minds  off  domestic  woes  by  launching  a  for- 
eign adventure  In  the  Korean  war  pattern. 

COOPERATIVES    TO    COMMUNES 

China's  communes  got  started  quietly  less 
than  a  year  ago  and  have  pmpped  up  on  a 
large  scale  In  rural  areas  only  In  the  past  6 
months.  But  In  that  short  time.  90  percent 
of  China's  peasant  households  have  been 
herded  Into  the  labor  units.  The  communes. 
In  part,  replace  cooperative  farms  which  had 
been  set  up  In  the  Soviet  pattern  after  the 
Communists  gained  full  control  of  mainland 
China  In  1B49. 

The  Shangyu  Peoples  Commune  in  Klangsl 
Province,  for  example,  amalgamated  17  farm 
cooF>eratlves  with  a  population  of  74.000  and 
now  Includes  Iron  and  steel  works,  fertilizer 
plans,  machine-building  factories,  repair 
shops.  48  retail  centers,  and  6  comprehensive 
stores,  according  to  the  Reds. 

"Communes  are  the  basic  economic  unit 
now.  and  also  the  basic  units  of  state  power," 
claims  a  recent  Peiping  newspaper  editorial. 
The  communes,  explains  (mother  Red  edi- 
torial, "marshal  all  resources  to  cope  with 
problems  of  production  which  the  co-ops  are 
unable  to  solve." 

Basically,  communes  are  organized  along 
military  lines  In  self-contained  groups  of 
about  4.800  households  each.  In  these  units, 
peasants  In  one  area  are  pressed  Into  farm 
work  or  factory  work,  according  to  what 
needs  to  be  done  at  the  time.  In  between, 
they  are  drilled  as  mllltla. 

"The  advanUges"  of  these  labor  brigades, 
according  to  one  writer  In  the  Red  China 
press,  "are  more  labor  power  for  big  power 
projects,  like  dams  and  roads,  more  funds 
and  unified  natural  resources."  These  labor 
brigades  are  highly  mobUe  and  adaptable 
to  handle  various  Jobs.  For  example.  20.000 
workers  were  mustered  In  neighboring  areas 
Just  to  plow  a  commune  in  Honan  Province. 
And.  in  Shansl  Province,  1.200  members  of 
a  commune's  "iron  and  steol  shock  brigade" 
spent  several  days  just  we<'dlnc  sweetpotato 
fields. 

The  communes  are  Mao's  chief  tool  in  Red 
China's  gigantic  effort  to  l>ecome  a  modem 
Industrial  state.  The  country  has  come  a 
long  way  In  Industrialization  since  the  Reds 
took  charge  of  the  backward,  disorganized 
farm  economy  9  years  ago.  Now.  under  the 
forced-draft  commune  syst<<m.  China's  lead- 
ers are  aiming  at  &  much  more  spectacular 
speedup  In  economic  development.  Their 
second  5-year  plan,  which  ends  In  1962.  calls 
for  a  doubling  of  the  1957  level  of  Industrial 
productlon- 

srtnuuNo  steel  outpxtt 
Peiping  claims  the  country  doubled  steel 
production  In  1958.  turning  out  11  mlUlon 
tons,  and  expects  to  increase  output  to  18 
million  tons  In  1969.  Helping  spur  produc- 
tion are  thousands  of  primitive  "backyard" 
blast  furnaces  that  now  dot  China's  land- 
scape. 

On  the  farm  front,  the  Chinese  claim  that 
In  1958  food  production  was  double  that  of 
a  year  earlier — a  boost  which,  like  many 
other  Red  economic  statistics.  Westerners 
find  hard  to  believe.  Already  China  claims 
to  have  outstripped  the  United  States  In 
winter  wheat  and  cotton  output.  In  north 
China,  the  Reds  boast,  grain  output  was 
increased  42  percent  in  1968  through  Irriga- 
tion, deep  plowing  and  the  use  of  more 
fertilizer.  China  claims  that  last  year  It 
brought  an  additional  80  mlUlon  acres  under 


Irrtgatlon,  supposedly  boosting  the  ratio  of 
Irrigated  land  to  about  60  percent  from  31 
percent  of  avaUable  acreage  and  giving 
China  one-third  of  the  world's  Irrigated  land. 

Though  these  Communist  claims  may  be 
exaggerated.  Western  diplomats  generally 
have  no  doubt  the  nation  is  going  through 
a  period  of  phenomenal  growth. 

Once  a  commune  starts  operating,  reports 
like  this  begin  popping  up  In  Radio  Peiping 
broadcasts  and  in  the  local  press:  "The  July 
1  commune  plowed  600  acres  of  land  in  6 
days  •  •  'and  one  of  the  production  bri- 
gades refused  to  stop  work  and  leave  though 
it  was  3  or  4  In  the  morning."  Or.  workers 
In  the  supply  and  marketing  section  of 
No.  17  State  Cotton  Mill  "voluntarUy 
asked  for  abolition  of  their  quarterly  bonus." 

Such  stories  are  probably  partly  true — If 
one  overlooks  the  word  "voluntary."  No 
Stalln-t5rpe  "liquidation"  of  recalcitrant 
peasants  Is  Involved;  nor  does  communiza- 
tion  even  come  in  the  form  of  flat  party 
directives.  The  Red  bosses,  aware  that  their 
commune  campaign.  If  mismanaged,  could 
erupt  in  revolt,  seek  cooperation  by  "persua- 
sion"— but  in  a  manner  that  makes  "no" 
nearly  an  Impossible  answer. 

PERSUADING    "VOLUNTEERS" 

An  Integral  part  of  this  uniquely  Chinese 
approach  Is  the  public  "debate."  Com- 
munist cadres  discuss  all  Issues  with  local 
peasants,  encouraging  them  to  voice  their 
complaints,  but  then  "guiding"  them  to  the 
"right  track."  The  Chinese  farmer  usually 
doesn't  want  to  be  branded  "backward"  or 
"reactionary"  so  he  goes  along  with  the  argu- 
ment, realizing  the  hopelessness  of  resisting. 
Thus,  he  ends  up  "volunteering"  as  re- 
quested— for  joining  communes,  for  pay 
cuts,  for  anything  the  Communists  want. 

In  one  area,  some  70.000  propagandists 
were  used,  Peiping  newspa(>er6  claim,  to  pre- 
pare the  populace  for  commimes.  "After 
2  nights  of  debating."  reports  one  daily, 
"the  absolute  majority  of  co-op  members  In 
Kweichow  Province  came  to  understand  the 
advantages  of  the  commune  and  demanded 
that  It  be  speedly  established." 

In  other  areas,  It's  reported  that  com- 
munes were  set  up  "at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  peasants."  Reports  a  provincial  news- 
paper: "Applications  to  Join  the  commune 
in  Wench  lang  town  keep  Party  Secretary  Yin 
Chlen-te  from  bis  night's  sleep  completely. 
As  soon  as  he  Ues  down  he  U  awakened  by 
peasants." 

In  most  cases,  peasants  get  no  c<Hnpensa- 
tlon  for  giving  up  their  property.  But  a  few 
communes,  reports  a  Red-controlled  pub- 
lication, have  paid  for  pooled  property  "since 
even  the  upper-middle  peasants  sweated  for 
their  money  and  It  might  affect  the  enthu- 
siasm of  those  not  yet  communlzed."  When 
some  peasants  complain  about  giving  aU  to 
communes  others  apparently  "persuade" 
them  that  it  Is  all  for  the  best. 

For  example,  the  Peiping  Daily  reports  that 
old  Peasant  Shang  Chih-chlng  complained  at 
a  commune  gathering:  "I  have  worked  hard 
and  Industriously  for  2  or  3  years  and  with 
great  difficulty  I  have  accumulated  a  little 
money.  Now  I  see  It  going  Into  the  com- 
mune. I  really  feel  pained."  But  then,  con- 
tinues the  newspaper  report,  poor  Peasant 
Pang  Chln-hua  "rose  and  said,  'How  did  we 
become  rich  from  being  poor?  Was  it  not 
through  cooperatives  with  more  people  and 
greater  strength?"  These  words  brought 
everybody  to  his  senses." 

CONTISCATINO  AND   BACKTRACKING 

Communes  at  first  did  away  with  nearly  aU 
private  property.  Peasants  were  compelled 
to  surrender  small  garden  plots,  fruit  trees, 
wagons,  tools,  fishing  nets,  most  farm  ani- 
mals and  even  their  bouses.  If  asked.  Com- 
plained Ma  Pao-shan,  director  of  the  Han- 
chiahus  Commime  In  Honan  Province:  "Be- 
fore the  communes  were  set  up.  some  co-op 
members  paid  attention  only  to  the  berries 


raised  in  their  self -retained  plots  and  would 
go  off  at  wheat  harvest  time  to  sell  them. 
Or  others  raising  pigs  would  pay  no  attention 
to  the  weeds  that  grew  taU  In  sweetpotato 
fields." 

But  In  mld-Decamber  the  Communist  re- 
gime— indirectly  conceding  that  some  com- 
mune leaders  had  carried  things  too  far — 
ordered  that  some  concessions  be  made  to  the 
hard-pressed  peasants.  The  Communist 
Party  directed  that  cotimiune  members 
could,  after  all,  retain  such  things  as  trees 
aroimd  their  homes,  a  few  small  domestic 
animals  and  some  simple  farm  tools — pro- 
vided such  ownership  doesn't  Interfere  with 
commune  production. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Red  leaders  did  some 
more  backtracking  In  their  commune  drive. 
They  indefinitely  postponed  extending  com- 
munes to  larger  cities,  citing  "complex  con- 
ditions" and  a  more  "bourgeois  Ideology" 
there.  They  caUed  for  Improving  communal 
nurseries  and  paying  more  attention  to 
"wholesome  tasty  food"  in  public  mess- 
halls.  They  set  an  8-hour  workday  as  "nor- 
mal" and  even  said  that  parents  dldnt  have 
to  leave  their  children  in  communal  nurseries 
any  more.  The  latter  Is  rather  an  empty 
concession  since  most  mothers  are  In  the 
fields  or  factories  all  day. 

It's  likely  that  some  peasant  discontent  Is 
behind  this  relaxation  of  the  rigid  commune 
pattern.  But  there  also  undoubtedly  is  much 
truth  in  the  Communists'  explanation  that 
communes  still  are  In  an  experimental  stage 
and  that  a  period  of  "consolidation"  is 
needed  before  the  government  can  settle  on 
the  most  workable  formula  for  running 
communes. 

"The  peoples  commune  Is  entirely  a  new 
thing  to  us;  it  is  a  subject  for  which  no  ready 
answer  could  l>e  found  in  books."  writes  the 
Peiping  People's  Daily. 

Experimentation  and  a  lack  of  uniformity 
characterize  the  present  commune  system. 
For  example,  some  mes&halls  serve  all  meals 
to  the  commune  memt>ers.  whUe  others  fur- 
nish only  soup,  with  rice  to  be  cooked  at 
home.  In  some  communes,  grain  ration 
tickets  are  issued;  in  others  there  is  no  fixed 
limit  to  conEumptlon.  but  the  amount  eaten 
by  each  household  Is  announced  from  time  to 
time  "for  purposes  of  comparison." 

EATING  AND  COMMTTNISK 

"To  solve  the  problem  of  eating  is  a  big 
step  toward  communism,"  declares  a  Peiping 
newspaper.  To  llustrate  how  the  life  of  gen- 
uine abundance  has  been  guaranteed,  the 
paper  tells  about  Lu  Chao-fa,  an  old  man 
who  often  went  without  dinner  because  It 
was  his  fate  to  have  two  quarrelsome  dau(;h- 
ters.  Now,  however,  he  has  no  more  food 
worriM  since  the  advent  of  communal  dining 
rooms.  And  when  Lu  Chao-fa  Is  too  old  to 
do  any  manual  labor,  he  can  enter  a  happy 
home — sort  of  a  communal  old  folks'  bar- 
racks. 

Although  commune  menus  are  meager  by 
Western  standards,  fare  at  the  public  mess- 
halls  undoubtedly  seems  generous  to  most  of 
China's  millions,  who  long  have  lived  on 
near -starvation  diets.  Commime  members 
In  Anwhel  Province  reportedly  get  a  pound 
a  day  of  vegetables  and  1  or  2  pounds  of 
pork  monthly.  And  the  Reds  talk  proudly 
of  the  Llutslchleh  messhall  where  In  a 
single  month  the  masses  have  been  served 
roast  fish  once  and  steamed  meat  once 

But  Red  writers  can  be  critical,  too. 
Peiping  newspapers  complain  that  some 
mesEhalls  serve  only  rice  and  no  vege- 
tables, while  others  serve  vegetables  in 
meager  quantities  and  also  poor  in  quality. 
Some  public  eating  halls  have  not  the  sim- 
plest device  to  keep  rice  and  vegetables 
warm  and  quite  a  number  serve  nothing 
but  Eweetpotatoes  meal  after  meal. 

Unfortunately,  report  party  ftmctionaries. 
there  has  been  some  tendency  among  com- 
mune members  to  regard  kitchen  duty  as 
toilsome   and  dirty  work  which  should  be 
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given  to  landlords,  eountcrrevolutlonarles, 
and  rlcli  peasants — tlie  vllllans  of  the  Chl- 
nase  Communist  state.  But  this  Is  all 
wrong,  say  the  party  officials.  In  fact.  It's 
downright  dangerous  since  some  cases  of 
dropping  poison  Into  the  food  occurred  one 
after  another  when  such  reactionaries  were 
given  kitchen  Jobs. 

SrUTMUE   AND   NXntSBUXS 

In  Honan  Province  In  central  China  wiiere 
the  commune  system  got  its  start  (Sputnik 
Commime  was  the  first),  98  percent  of  the 
peasants  eat  in  over  300,000  common  mess- 
halls.  In  9  north  and  northeast  prov- 
inces, 80  percent  of  farm  families  now  eat 
In  some  1,074,000  public  dining  balls,  claims 
Pelplng  Radio.  Here,  too,  are  341,000 
nurseries  and  kindergartens  which  have 
freed  7  million  women  from  household  tasks. 

The  Hslebfang  Commune  in  Honan  cares 
for  173  children,  3  to  7  years  old,  most  of 
whom  live  all  week  in  the  nursery.  They 
wear  white  blouses  with  blue  shorts  or  skirts 
and  each  has  a  washbasin  with  a  numbered 
towel  and  gets  four  meals  every  day,  reports 
a  Communist  author.  The  commune  pays 
all  costs. 

Besides  freeing  millions  of  women  for  labor 
brigades,  the  communal  nurseries  serve  an 
Importtuit  ideological  function.  The  chil- 
dren, claims  a  Red  writer,  do  not  think 
about  their  own  homes,  they  treat  the 
nursery  as  their  home.  To  be  sure,  they 
romp  and  play  in  children's  games  but  then 
the  teachers  lead  them  to  pull  weeds  and 
they  begin  to  study  socialist  labor  in  this 
way.  Some  recent  visitors  to  Red  China 
have  returned  with  films  of  Chinese  chil- 
dren singing  Formosa  is  ours  and  socialism 
is  best  while  playing  with  toy  guns  passed 
out  by  the  commune. 

Guns  and  military  training  are  an  integral 
part  of  communal  life.  (One  commune's 
slogan:  "One  hand  on  the  hoe,  one  on  the 
rifle.")  But  canny  Communist  leaders  make 
sure  that  arms  are  not  left  In  the  possession 
of  peasants  who  havent  proved  their  reliabil- 
ity. According  to  one  Red  press  account. 
only  young  political  activists  get  rifles,  and 
then  only  after  rigid  tests  for  political 
reliability. 

HOW    MUCH    DISCONTENT? 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  outsiders  to 
ascertain  how  much  discontent  is  being  gen- 
erated among  Chinese  peasants  by  the  rigid 
regimentation  and  family-destroying  features 
of  commune  life.  The  Chinese  Nationalists 
on  Formosa  insist  discontent  is  high  and, 
as  partial  proof,  cite  s  tch  evidence  as  the 
recent  uprising  on  Lappa  Island,  a  revolt 
(which  was  crushed)  t  lat  couM  be  viewed 
by  observers  on  nearb;-  Portu:;uese  Micao. 
Other  reports  claim  sor-e  300,(^00  people  in 
Tibet  have  been  in  revoit. 

Most  observers,  howe.  -jr,  inslit  that  so  far 
there  is  no  reason  to  b  Hove  that  Mao  Is  In 
any  danger  of  a  full-scale  revolt.  Some  au- 
thorities argue  that  iYt  commune  sy."tem, 
despite  Its  totalitarian  features,  may  at  first 
have  a  strong  appeal  by  offering  the  poorest 
Chinese  a  slightly  higher  standard  of  living. 
Communist  spokesmen,  of  cours?,  claim  com- 
munss  already  have  improved  Incomei,  as 
well  as  speeding  the  day  when  China  will  be 
a  modem  industrial  state. 

The  pioneer  Sputnik  Commune,  which 
consists  of  9,300  households  and  43,000  peo- 
ple, has  figured  out  that  its  normal  yearly 
Income  should  be  14  million  yuan  (about 
$5.6  million),  of  which  2.6  million  yuan  will 
go  for  taxes  and  expenses  and  8  million  jruan 
for  savings,  leaving  3.4  million  yuan  for  dis- 
tribution to  memtiers.  This,  claim  com- 
mune officials,  will  mean  an  average  annual 
Income  of  about  80  yuan  ($32)  per  person. 
They  estlnuite  that  their  members  In  pre- 
sputnik  1957  made  less  than  910  each.  Com- 
mune ofBcials  measure  members'  Incomes  in 
terms  of  both  cash  and  the  value  of  com- 


modities and  services  they  receive  from  the 
commune. 

Communes  have  abandoned  a  daily  point 
system  for  calctUatlng  wages  and  now  favor 
straight  salaries,  which  vary  considerably 
from  commune  to  conunune,  depending  on 
how  much  the  commune  furnishes  members. 
In  the  Shanchum  Commune,  food,  clothing, 
shoes,  and  other  necessities  are  supplied  free, 
so  wages  are  kept  low.  As  a  rule,  if  a  com- 
mune supplies  only  grain,  wages  make  up 
half  the  total  Income.  If  all  food  is  sup- 
plied, wages  drop  to  40  percent  of  the  total; 
and  if  all  necessities  (including  clothing, 
medicine,  maternity  care,  and  funeral  ex- 
penses) are  given,  the  peasant  draws  only 
20  percent  of  his  Income  in  cash. 

The  Income  of  each  worker  is  determined 
by  his  skill  and  experience,  as  well  as  by  such 
factors  as  attitude.  In  one  commune,  cash 
wages  vary  from  the  equivalent  of  80  cents  a 
month  for  laborers  to  $5  60  monthly  for 
highly  skilled  workers.  Other  communes 
give  more  uniform  wages,  with  bonuses  for 
good  workers.  Wages  are  supposed  to  be 
raised  yearly  as  productivity  Increases.  But. 
say  some  commune  regulations,  the  wage  In- 
crease should  be  less  than  the  production 
rl?e.  nllowlns  more  to  be  invested  In  such 
things  as  mechanization. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  all  per- 
sons who  live  in  industrial  areas  in  this 
country  owe  thanks  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  for 
his  authorship  of  the  Air  Pollution  and 
Technical  Assistance  Act  of  1955. 

It  has  been  more  than  10  years  since 
smog  took  a  dreadful  toll  of  20  dead  and 
hundreds  injured  on  October  30  and  31, 
1948,  in  Donora.  Pa.,  but  the  seriousness 
and  scope  of  the  air  r>ollution  problem  is 
just  becoming  known.  It  is  generally 
recogrnized  now  that  air  pollution  causes 
or  aggravates  dangerous  chronic  ail- 
ments as  well  as  an  estimated  $4  billion 
worth  of  property  damage  per  year. 

The  1955  act  permitted  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  a  belated  start  in 
the  fight  against  air  pollution.  Under 
its  terms  the  Government,  acting 
throu,'h  the  Public  Health  Service,  was 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  investigation,  research  and 
training  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  check,  reduce  and  control 
atmospheric  impurities.  A  total  ex- 
penditure of  $25  million  was  authorized, 
although  only  $12  million  has  actually 
been  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act  to  date.  The  budget  estimate 
for  1930  includes  $i.212,200  for  air  pollu- 
tion purposes— an  alltime  high— but  a 
lamentably  low  figure  in  view  of  the 
problem. 

In  Pennsylvania,  progress  has  been 
made  under  the  act.  Eighteen  sampling 
stations  have  been  set  tup  In  the  Com- 
monwealth for  tcstlij^  purposes,  and 
their  findings  have  mStie  a  significant 
contribution  to  cancer  research.  Tech- 
nical studies  have  been  completed  by 
the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Coke  Co.,  and  research  grants 
have  also  been  made  for  studies  cur- 
rently under  way  at  the  Jefferson  Hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia.  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  £>epartment  of 
Health.    A  large  grant  and  contract  are 


presently  being  negotiated  for  research 

In  Pennsylvania  on  the  problem  of  dlesel 

.exhaust.    A  statewide  survey  to  collect 

data  from  all  major  towns  and  to  assess 

the  major  sources  of  pollution  Is  sched- 
uled to  get  under  way  next  month  at  the 
request  of  the  State  authorities.  ««™Uar 
surveys  have  been  conducted  In  several 
other  States  and  are  planned  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  to  let  this 
Federal  air  pollution  program  lapse 
when  the  act  expires  by  Its  own  terms 
on  June  30, 1959. 

Control  of  air  pollution  will  not  be 
achieved  unless  the  Federal  Oovemment 
continues  and  increases  its  efforts.  Only 
12  States  have  comprehensive  antipollu- 
tion legislation  at  present.  Assistant 
Surgeon  General  Hollis  has  asserted  that 
"10,000  communities  in  the  United  States 
have  an  air  pollution  problem  of  some 
kind,  but  only  250  have  active,  operating 
programs."  Private  industry  is  spending 
large  sums  to  combat  pollutants,  but 
business  efforts  to  this  end  vary  enor- 
mously. Air  pollution  Is  a  problem  which 
totally  defies  company,  community, 
county,  and  State  boundaries. 

I  urge  support  for  the  bill  (8.  441) 
Introduced  by  Senator  Kuchk,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  Senator  Engle,  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Air  Pollution  Act.  and  I 
urge  early  favorable  action  upon  It  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  next  printing  of  the  bill 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  I 
will  say  to  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Engl?]  ,  who  is  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  that  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  his  senior  colleague  and  that 
he  said  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
have  my  name  added  as  a  cosixmsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Engle  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
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FLOODS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND 
OHIO 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
morning  newspapers  carry  accounts  of 
the  widespread  toll  of  death  end  havoc 
left  by  the  severe  storm  and  floods  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  of  Sharon,  New  Castle, 
Union  City.  Meadville.  and  Verona  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  by 
floodwaters.  New  floodwaters  are  ris- 
ing at  Pittsburph,  where  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  Rivers  Join  to  form 
the  Ohio  River.  The  level  of  the  water 
is  4  feet  over  the  flood  stage,  and  water 
Is  already  flowing  over  some  of  the  low- 
lying  streets  in  the  north  side  of  that 
city. 

Our  Pennsylvania  congressional  dele- 
gation has  been  prompt  in  calling  upon 
the  President  to  declare  this  area  of 
Pennsylvania  a  distress  area  in  order 
that  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  may 
go  to  work  immediately  to  help  take  care 
of  the  damage,  and  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  may  go  to  work  to  feed  the 
families  who  are  being  distressed  by  tbe 
flood. 

The  counties  affected  are  ICeroer, 
Lawrence.  Allegheny.  Crawford.  Warren. 


Franklin,  Venango,  and  Armstrong,  and 
2.275  families  are  affected  In  the  area. 
Six  shelters  have  been  opened,  and  they 
now  shelter  220  people,  or  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  In  the  Recokd  at  this 
point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  tele- 
gram received  by  me  from  the  Honorable 
David  L.  Lawrence,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  floods  might  not  have  had  their 
devastating  effect  if  the  Kinzua  Etem. 
which  those  of  us  in  Pennsylvania  have 
so  long  advocated,  had  been  built. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HAaaisBUBc.  Pa.,  January  22,  J9S9. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clakk.  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  flooding  which  has  occurred  in  the 
Allegheny  watershed  emphasizes  once  again 
the  urgency  to  begin  construction  on  the 
Kinzua  Dam.  I  am  informed  that  had  this 
Installation  been  made,  much  of  the  damage 
to  the  communities  in  the  area  would  not 
have  occurred.  Although  I  realize  that  cur- 
rent litigation  has  stalled  any  expenditure 
of  the  limited  funds  available  for  this  proj- 
ect. I  am  hopeful  that  the  matter  can  be 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Oovemment 
promptly.  It  is  Imperative  that  sufficient 
funds  be  provided  to  be  ready  to  work  full 
speed  ahead  as  soon  as  the  legal  determina- 
tion has  been  made.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
you  will  give  your  vigorous  support  to  this 
project  which  is  vital  to  the  safety  and  de- 
velopment of  such  a  large  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Davis  L.  Lawuncx. 
Governor  of  Fennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  telegram  which  I  received 
from  the  Honorable  George  X.  Simo- 
netta,  mayor  of  Meadville.  Pa.,  asking  for 
assistance  in  obtaining  the  President's 
consent  to  declare  this  area  a  distress 
area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

MxADvnxx,  Pa..  January  22.  1959. 
Senator  Joseph   Clabx. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wash.tnfton,D.C.: 

I  have  this  day  forwarded  the  following 
telegram  to  President  Elsenhower: 

The  city  of  IfeadvUle  U  being  Inundated 
by  the  rising  waters  of  Prtnch  Creek,  which 
have  already  surpassed  the  highest  flood  of 
record.  City  council  has  declared  a  sUte 
of  emergency.  The  flood  Is  endangering 
lives,  causing  severe  and  extensive  property 
damage;  Is  disrupting  all  forms  of  transpor- 
tation and  Industry  and  commerce:  donsti- 
tute«  a  serious  health  menace.  It  Is  respect- 
fully requested  that  you  declare  MeadvlUe  to 
be  a  major  disaster  area  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  875.  81st  Congress." 

Tour  immediate  support  to  this  request 
win    be   greatly   appreciated. 

Okokob  X.  SntONrrTA, 
Mayor,  City  of  Meadville,  Pa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  copies  of  telegrams  sent  to  the 
President  at  the  White  House  and  to  Leo 
A.  Hoegh,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration,  requesting 
help  in  the  present  tragic  situation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  jointed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Janttakt  23,  1959. 
To  the  PxEsmcNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  that  you  declare  flooded  areas  in 
Pennsylvania  to  be  major  disaster  areas  to 
permit  Immediate  Federal  assistance  as  re- 
quested by  Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence. 

Joseph  S.  Clakk, 
U.S.  Senator  From  PenTisylvania. 

FKANK  M.   CX.AKK. 

Member  of  Congress,  25th  District, 
Pennsylvania. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Member  of  Congress.  11th  District, 
Pennsylvania. 

January  23,  1959. 
Leo  a.  Hoech, 

Administrator,  Federal  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration. Washington,  D.C.: 
We  urge  speed  In  survey  of  flood  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  recommendation  to  President 
that   affected   areas   be  declared   major   dis- 
aster areas  at  earliest  possible  time  in  com- 
pliance with  request  for  Federal  assistance 
by  Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence  of  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  S.  Clakk, 
U.S.  Senator  From  Penrisylvania. 
Fkank  M.  Clark, 
Member  of  Congress.  25th  District, 
Pennsylvania. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress,  11th  District, 
PennsyliHinia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  if  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott  1  were  here  today 
he  would  join  in  this  bipartisan  effort 
to  bring  Federal  aid  to  these  seriously 
distressed  areas.  I  am  sure  he  would 
want  me  to  say  on  his  behalf  that  he 
is  Just  as  keenly  interested  as  the  rest 
of  us  in  this  situation.  Representative 
Frank  M.  Clark,  who  comes  from  the 
Meadville  area,  has  already  gone  to  the 
western  part  of  the  State  to  see  what 
he  can  do  to  cooperate  with  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Red  Cross. 
The  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Kkakns,  of 
the  24th  District,  which  embraces  Craw- 
ford and  Mercer  Counties,  is  also  show- 
ing a  very  keen  interest  in  the  situation. 
I  am  confident  that  the  four  Repre- 
sentatives from  Allegheny  County  are 
also  alert  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  this  flood  disaster  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  water  control 
problems  are  not  confined  to  the  West, 
and  that  we  have  such  problems  in  the 
East,  too.  I  hope  that  as  flood  control 
measures  come  before  the  Senate,  we  will 
realize  the  drastic  need  for  additional 
Federal  aid  to  save  lives  and  prevent 
property  damage. 


THE  EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  are  aware,  critics  of  the  for- 
eign pohcies  of  the  United  States  are  be- 
coming increasingly  numerous.  On  one 
phase  of  our  foreign  policy,  however, 
'there  is  almost  unanimous  agreement. 
Few  can  be  found  throughout  the  United 
states  and  the  world  who  are  critical 
of  the  ezchange-of -persons  program  of 
this  country. 


These  programs  have  almost  universal 
support  and,  for  that  reason,  it  has 
always  been  incomprehensible  to  me 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  appropriations 
committees  of  the  Congress  have  been 
so  niggardly  in  providing  adequate  funds 
to  strengthen  and  expand  these  activ- 
ities. 

Only  recently  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  disap- 
proved a  proposal  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  allocate  $2.35  million  In  Jap- 
anese yen  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  educational  exchange  program  with 
Japan.  The  funds  proposed  to  be  used 
by  the  State  Department  were  proceeds 
of  recent  Public  Law  480  sales  to  Japan. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  objection  to 
this  proposal  is  even  more  diflBcult  to 
imderstand  in  view  of  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  amending  Public  Law  480  to 
provide  that  educational  exchanges  be 
given  priority  in  allocation  of  local  cur- 
rency proceeds  of  Public  Law  480  sales, 
particularly  in  countries  where  sufficient 
foreign  currencies  are  unavailable  for 
this  program  from  other  sources. 

The  amendment  to  Public  Law  480,  to 
which  I  referred,  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory developed  when  the  amendment 
was  imder  consideration  in  the  Congress, 
clearly  established  this  priority  for  use 
of  these  fimds  for  educational  ex- 
changes. 

The  only  conclusion  I  am  able  to  draw 
is  ttiat  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
decided  to  ignore  this  directive  of  the 
Congress. 

I  have  written  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  expressing  my  con- 
cern over  the  disapproval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  proposal,  and  I  have  re- 
quested the  Director's  Tiews  regarding 
this  action.  I  sincerely  hope  the  pro- 
posal will  be  reconsidered. 

Because  I  originally  sponsored  in  the 
Congress  Public  Law  584,  providing  that 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  surplus  prop- 
erty be  utilized  for  educational  exchange 
grants,  I  have  always  followed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  program  with  keen  interest. 
Each  year  I  receive  htmdreds  of  letters 
from  educational  exchange  participants 
commenting  upon  the  value  of  the  pro- 
grams to  the  United  States.  Because  I 
should  like  to  share  some  of  these  let- 
ters with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
and  because  I  should  like  those  who  read 
the  Record  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
comments  of  participants  of  the  educa- 
tional exchange  programs,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  number  of  letters 
and  related  materials  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  hope 
this  year  the  Congress  wiU  be  more  gen- 
erous in  appropriating  funds  for  the  ex- 
change programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UNivxasiTT  or  Notrk  Dame, 

English  Department. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Deceml>er  6,  19SS. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrigrt, 
FayetteviUe.  Ark. 

Dbab  Sbnatok  Pclbuoht:  Having  returned 
last  August  from  a  year  as  a  Fulbti^t  lec- 
turer In  American  literature  at  the  XJnlwmeaitf 
of  Aarhus  in  Denmark.  I  want  to  ezpraaa  my 
thanks  to  you  as  the  initiator  of  the  program 
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vblch  made  my  year  abroMl  poailble.    But 
my  gratitude  does  not  end  ttaere.    My  own  ex- 
perlenoe  tbe  p*tt  ycftr.  though  of  great  tm- 
portance  to  me,  la  not  a  matter  of  oonamning 
public  interest.    Howerer,  wben  I  ttilnJc  at 
the  hundreds,  perhapa  by  now  the  thouaanda, 
or  American  students,  scholars,  and  teachers 
who.    under    the   Pulbright   Act.   hare   been 
given  the  same  chance  as  I  hare  had  to  ex- 
perience   a   foreign    culture    at    firsthand    I 
realize  the  debt  which  all  Americans,  not 
only    the   redpienta.   owe    to   the    program. 
For    what    these    many    people    brint,    from 
America  to  the  outside  world  and  wlukt  they 
bring   back  from  the  outside  world   to  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  la  of  in- 
calculable value  to  all  of   us,  especially  in 
view  of  our  present  situation  In  world  affairs. 
To    the   countries   they    visit    the    various 
Fulbrlght  grantees  make  different  contribu- 
tions of  an  intellectual  and  cultural  order 
which  can  be  clearly  defined.     But  what  they 
aU   contribute   la  a   less  easily  specified   yet 
necessary  imderetanding  of  America.     In  one 
sense.   America    Is    too    well   known   abroad. 
Everywhere  America  Is  news — a  fact  which 
convinces  most   foreigners   that   they   know 
more   about  America  than   they  do.     Actu- 
ally,   their   knowledge   consists   largely   of   a 
vast  abstraction  created  by  newspaper  head- 
linea.  an  image  of  a  huge  economic  and  mili- 
tary power.     The  Fulbrlght  grantee  by  hla 
very  presence,  by  his  living,  breathing,  con- 
crete hereneas  does  much  to  hiunanlze  the 
image.     He  Is  not  Just  passing  through  on  a 
pleasure  trip  like  the  tourist,  he  does  not 
wear  the  symbol  of  military  strength  as  da 
tlje  servicemen,  and  he  Is  not  suspected   of 
ulterior  professionally  nationalistic  motives 
as   are   the   diplomatic   corjjs.     Hla   willing- 
ness  to  live  and   learn  for  a  year  or   more 
among  the  people  of  his  host  country  out  of 
a   piirely    personal    interest    must    In    Itself 
create  a  favorable  Impression.     Beyond  that, 
the  good  impression  wlU   be  heightened   In 
proportion  to  the  talents,  intelligence,  tact. 
and  pleasing  qualities  which  he  can  display. 
What  the  Pulbright  grantees  bring  back 
home  is  not  only  an  ex  )erlentlal  knowledge 
of    their    host   countries    but   an    increased 
awareneaa  of  their  own  identity  aa  Ameri- 
cans.   Against  the   oontraatlve,   challenging 
foreign   background   they   are   forced   to  feel 
and  to  think  about  their  national  character 
as  never  before.     Also  they  are  likely  to  be 
atruck  with  the  powerfiil  position  which  their 
country  occupies  in  the  world.     Of  course, 
they  have  been  told  of  this,  but  the  fact  is 
more  vividly  realized  in  a  foreign  perspective. 
With  thla  realization  comes  a  sharpened  sense 
of     the     comnllcated     responsibilities     and 
dangers  Involved  In  our  situation. 

But  I  should  save  my  lectures  for  the  class- 
room. All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  say  thank 
you  for  the  program  which  bears  your  name, 
XKJt  only  for  what  It  has  meant  to  me  the 
past  year  but  for  what  it  means  to  all  of  us 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  aa  cltl- 
cens  of  the  world. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ERrntsT  Sakdizn, 
Associate  Professor. 

RoLLA,  January  11, 1959. 

DBAS  Senatoi  PouaicHT:  I  hope  that  my 
letter  will  not  be  the  first  one  in  order  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  idea  to  estab- 
lish a  scholarship  commission  which  bears 
your  name  now.  I  am  Oennan  by  birth  and 
c»me  over  to  the  United  States  due  to  one 
of  your  scholarships,  September  last  year, 
a.?companied  by  my  wife. 

The  experiences  we  have  got  already  dur- 
ing oiu  stay  in  your  home  country  mostly 
were  good  and  also  sometimes  bad.  But 
whatever  It  was,  we  enjoyed  it  very  much  to 
hive  this  fine  possibility  to  see  the  States 
a:ad  their  people,  how  they  really  are  and  not 
in  the  VOTslon  of  colored  filma  or  papers. 
After  all  I  hope  that  we  both,  my  wife  and 
a.e,  ahall  be  able  to  xmderstand  the  doings 


of  your  fellow  countrymen  and  their  way  of 
living. 

Therefore,  that  you  made  this  poaalble.  w« 
Uiou^t  we  had  to  thank  you. 

With  best  wiahea  and  kindest  regarda  to 
you. 

Yours  truly, 

Hziirz  WawCTSAKw. 

BvTLia  UirrvoMiTr, 
JotoAN  CoixEci  or  Music, 
/nd<<inapo{u.  Ind..  December  It.  1958. 
Senator  Wn  i  tam  FDi.BaiGifr, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa-'hington.  D.C. 

Deax  Sknatob  PCI3BICHT:  Recently  I  re- 
turned to  my  university  after  enjoying  a  2- 
year  Pulbright  research  grant  to  Pinland.  I 
am  happy  to  report  tliat  my  project  has  been 
completed.  My  biography  and  critical  study, 
entitled  "Sibelius."  will  be  published  in  the 
United  States  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  and  in  a 
Finnish  translation  by  Mr.  Yrjb  Klvimies  by 
the  Otara  Publishing  Co.,  Helsinki,  during 
the  fall  of  1959.  When  the  proof  Is  ready 
Knopf  hopes  to  place  it  with  publishers  In 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  in  Sweden. 

Inasmuch  as  offlcial  reports  deal  almost 
exclusively  with  the  grantee,  I  thoui^ht  that 
you  might  be  Interested  in  my  wife's  FinnUh 
project.  During  our  first  year  in  Finland 
she  studied  the  art  of  weaving  In  a  private 
institution  and  during  the  second  year  she 
was  a  regular  student  In  a  Ck>vernment 
superior  school  where  she  worked  with 
master  weavers.  As  a  result  of  these  2  years 
of  hard  work  she  has  been  able  to  convert  a 
hobby  Into  an  art. 

Our  daughter  p>aased  examinations  for  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  the  so-called 
English  school  In  Helsinki  where  she  re- 
ceived superior  Instruction. 

We  all  agree  that  these  2  years  In  Finland 
have  been  the  most  stimulating  and  reward- 
ing ones  in  our  lives.  We  hope  to  maintain 
the  contacts,  both  professional  and  social, 
with  our  Finnish  friends  throughout  the  re- 
maining years. 

I  cannot  find  words  to  thank  the  USEF 
and  the  USIS  in  Helsinki  for  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  facilitate  my  research.  I 
trust  also  I  may  be  permitted  to  thank  you 
for  having  created  a  program  which  la  unique 
in  American  and  international  education. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Haiold  E.  Johnson, 
Associate  Professor  of  Uusicology. 

DxPAKTMrNT  OF  DeTENSK, 

Melbourne,  Australia.  October  2,  1958. 
Senator  the  Honorable  J.  W.  FuLBaicirr. 
Fayctteville,  Ark. 

Dcta  Senator  Fulbricht:  You  will  recall 
that  we  had  a  conversation  at  Blair  House 
at  the  reception  for  the  SEATO  leader 
grantees,  of  which  I  had  the  privilege  and 
great  honor  to  be  a  member.  At  this  re- 
ception I  was  also  very  glad  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  Senators  SjirrH  and 
MuNDT,  who  had  introduced  the  legislation 
into  the  Senate,  to  bring  foreign  leaders  to 
America. 

Since  my  return  to  Australia  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Senators  Surrn  and  Mtmnr  to  let 
them  know  Just  how  much  I  had  enjoyed 
my  vUit  to  their  great  country  and  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  foresight  in  ar- 
ranging leader  grants.,  I  have  certainly 
gained  in  education,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence from  my  visit.  I  am  sure  that  such 
exchanges  add  materially  in  promoUng  good 
will  and  understanding. 

I  had  approximately  60  days  In  America 
and  Ijtball  ever  remember  the  great  kind- 
ness sm  hospitality  of  all  the  people,  in 
all  the  towns  and  all  the  cities  I  visited. 
Likewise,  I  shall  remember  the  kindness  and 
trouble  taken  by  the  UB.  Armed  Fbrcea  dur- 
ing my  vlslU  to  Boston,  San  Francisco.  Nor- 
folk, and  Pearl  Harbor  naval  commands  and 


Norad.    Cape    Canaveral,    Wright -Patterson, 
and  Andrew*  Air  Force  Bases. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  visiting  ao  many  of 
the  towns  and  cities  where  American  bUtory 
and  traditions  were  bc»7i.  I  was  indeed  for- 
tunate to  visit  Williamsburg.  Jamestown, 
Philadelphia,  Bunker  Hill.  Lexington,  Con- 
cord, and  Washington — to  mention  only  a 
few. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  the  ofllcials  at 
the  State  Department,  who  were  req;)onslbla 
for  arranging  our  visit  and  also  with  that 
excellent  organization,  the  Oovemment  Af- 
fairs Institute,  which  planned  our  detailed 
itinerary.  My  every  requirement,  no  matter 
how  small,  or  large,  was  satisfied  without 
fuss  or  bother. 

The  senior  oflSclals  at  the  Pentagon,  par- 
ticularly Assistant  Secretaries  Perkins  Mc- 
Guire,  Mansfield  Sprague,  Oeorge  Roderick, 
Dudley  Sharp,  and  Fred  Bants,  could  not  have 
been  more  helpful.  So  also  were  the  many 
Industrial  and  profeaslonal  men  I  met  dur- 
ing my  vi£it  to  the  cities. 

As  I  mentioned  during  our  earlier  conver- 
sation. Senator  Fulbbicht,  your  name  la  a 
very  famous  one  in  my  country,  because  of 
your  foresight  in  Introducing  the  Fulbrlght 
scholarships,  which  are  on  an  eqtuU  plane, 
if  not  higher  than  the  Rhodes  scholarBhipa. 
I  am  sure  that  these  scholarships  are  alao 
playing  a  very  important  role  In  derelopinf 
good  will  and  understanding  between 
nations. 

My  motive  in  writing  is  to  let  you  know 
my  impressions  of  the  visit  to  America  and 
of  the  importance  of  the  Smith -Mundt  and 
Fulbrlght  Acts.  In  fostering  international 
good  will:  as  well  as  assisting  recipients  to 
improve  their  own  knowledge,  which  f^n  be 
applied  for  the  betterment  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. Future  grantees  can  be  sure  that  the 
period  in  America  will  be  filled  with  inter- 
est, education,  hospitality,  and  klndnesa— 
not  so  readily  found  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

Yours  sincerely. 

JOHW    P.   BDCXLBT. 
BRt7XZl.LKS.  BBLCItrM, 

September  4.  ItSt. 

Dear  SEff  atos  FiTLBaicirT :  I  spent  tlM 
academic  year  1954-56  as  a  Fulbrlght 
grantee  and  another  year  on  the  staff  at 
Minnesota  University  School  of  BuslnaBs  Ad- 
ministration as  a  teaching  assistant.  Today 
I  am  an  offlcial  of  Europe's  Conunon  Market 
in  BrusseU,  a  position  that  I  certainly  would 
not  have  obtained  without  my  experience 
abroad. 

Today  I  simply  want  to  express  my  slneere 
gratitude  for  your  Initiative  in  launching  the 
program  that  bears  your  name.  May  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  will  never  forget  the  warmth 
and  hospitality  I  met  everywhere  during  my 
stay  in  the  United  St.ntes.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  anybody  who  haa  been  privileged  to 
spend  a  period  of  study  or  research  In  your 
big  country  has  failed  to  be  moved  by  tha 
truly  wonderful  way  he  was  reoelvad  by  tha 
American  people. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  I  hava 
tried  to  correct  misconceptions  about  the 
United  SUtes — so  often  the  consequeaoe  of 
Jealoxisy.  fear,  or  Just  plain  ignorance — 
wherever  I  found  them  and  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  In  the  future,  when  I  will, 
perhaps,  occupy  a  more  influential  poaltfon 
than  today.  I  am  contribuUng  money  to 
the  '•Thanks-America"  program,  but  I  feel 
sure  this  Is  not  qv^te  enough.  If  there  Is 
any  way  you  can  4se  thU  letter  you  may 
certainly  do  so. 

I  have  returned  from  the  States,  not  at  all 
without  criticism,  but  with  a  genuine,  and 
I  am  certain,  lasting  love  for  Amcrlea  and 
the  Americans. 

Sincerely  yours, 

German  citizen. 
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Oldenbxbg  (OtDB)  Oebmant, 
Hindenburgschule,  June  €,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Willum  Ptn.BBiOHT, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WasMngton.  D.C..  U.S.A. 

Deab  Sxnatob:  At  the  close  of  a  year  In 
Germany  as  an  exchange  teacher,  a  year  that 
iias  been  a  wonderful  family  experience  as 
V.  11  as  a  valuable  teaching  and  learning  ex- 
perience. I  want  to  thank  you  personally  for 
the  Fulbrlght  program. 

Being  a  "Fulbrlghter"  Is  like  wearing  the 
rid  school  colors  Tor  many  people  of  a  variety 
of  ages  and  backgrounds  who  have  enjoyed 
meeting  and  sharing  with  one  another  t>e- 
sides  the  rich,  rewarding  experience  in  travel 
and  living. 

I'm  sure  these  people  are  as  fine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  as  a  large 
proportion  of  our  direct  foreign  service  rep- 
resentatives. Quite  Informally  in  the  dally 
routine  of  living  the  "Fulbrlghter"  uses 
friendly  persuasion  to  explain  the  United 
States — to  hundred  of  residents  and  aaeocl- 
ates  he  and  his  family  are  the  United  States. 

As  the  Instigator  and  creator  of  this  re- 
markably fine  exchange  program,  you  deserve 
a  great  vote  of  thanks.  My  own  gratitude 
lies  herein. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  P.  Coward. 

Colon.  Repttblic  or  Panama, 

September  IB,  1958. 
Senator  Ful8ki6HT, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Senator  rxn,BBiCHT:  If  Senators  In 
the  United  States  are  anything  like  the  ones 
in  Panama,  you  probably  receive  hundreds 
of  letters  dally.  This  may  just  be  one  of 
many  and  possibly  may  not  even  get  any 
further  than  your  secretary,  but  if  you  do  get 
hundreds  of  thank-you  letters  for  having 
initiated  the  Fulbrlght  program,  you  deserve 
everyone  of  them. 

Last  year  throUTh  the  USIS  In  Panama 
City,  I  won  a  scholarship  under  Public  Law 
402,  which  enabled  me  to  go  to  the  United 
SUtes  to  study  for  1  year.  Up  to  that  mo- 
ment. I  was  Just  barely  aware  of  a  Fulbrlght 
program.  Today  I  am  one  of  the  many  for- 
eign students  who  thank  you  for  having 
fought  so  hard  to  get  this  program  under 
way. 

When  I  originally  left  Panama  to  go  to 
the  United  States,  the  one  thing  I  had  In 
mind  was  to  get  a  master  a  degree.  Now  that 
I  am  back  home  with  my  degree,  I  must 
admit  that  what  I  got  out  of  the  scholarship 
was  not  only  a  degree,  but  a  better  under- 
standing of  people.  This  is  not  Umited  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  LaUn 
Americans  only,  but  Includes  the  people  of 
all  those  nations  who,  under  your  program, 
were  able  to  attend  the  orientation  cotirse 
at  Duke  University  or  to  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  in  Seattle. 

Before  1957.  people  wero  only  the  names  of 
countries  on  the  map  who  either  were 
friendly  nations  or  not.  My  attitude  was 
Just  an  Indifferent  one.  Now  after  having 
had  girls  from  Turkey  and  Japan  for  room- 
mates, planned  parUes  with  American  and 
Latin  girls,  played  volleyball  with  Hindi  and 
Tal  girls,  learned  pingpong  from  Indonesians, 
and  danced  with  boys  from  Germany  and 
Africa,  I  feel  that  the  world  U  reaUy  one. 

Therefore,  Senator  Fitlbbicht,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  and  at  the  same  time  say:  "You 
have  done  a  good  Job  to  bring  the  people  of 
the  world  together,  because  foreign  students 
In  a  foreign  country  forget  about  race  and 
creed  and  see  only  a  fellow  student  and  his 
or  her  special  personality.'* 
Yoiirs  very  truly, 

CoLOMBA  liaqftr*. 


Dkpabtmbnt  or  State, 
Washinffton.  October  29. 1958. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Fdiabicht, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dzab  Senatob  Fdimuoht:  I  take  pleasure 
In  sending  you  herewith  a  clipping  from  the 
Times  of  London  which  the  Embassy  has  for- 
warded to  us  concerning  the  exchange  pro- 
gram. This  article  was  written  by  Sir  Sydney 
Roberts,  senior  British  member  of  the  United 
States  Educational  Commission  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  commemorate  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  executive 
agreement  to  initiate  educational  exchanges 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  United 
Kingdom  under  the  Pulbright  Act.  We  are 
informed  that  the  article  received  much 
favorable  attention. 

You  might  t>e  Interested  to  know  also  that 
on  the  day  the  article  appeared,  the  exact 
date  of  the  anniversary,  the  British  Govern- 
ment held  a  special  reception  at  Lancaster 
House  in  honor  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
incoming  Fulbrlght  scholars.  The  guesU 
were  received  by  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Mr.  Goeffrey  Lloyd,  M.P. 

Also  enclosed  for  your  information  are 
copies  of  our  press  releases  on  the  signing 
of  the  extension  of  the  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  signing  of  the 
a^eemeiit  to  initiate  the  program  with 
Spain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  Edgar, 
Director,   International   Educational 
Exchange  Service. 

[From  the  Times,  London.  England,  Sept.  22, 
1958] 

Welcome  Invasion  or  Ptn.BRiCHTXBS 
(By  Sir  Sydney  Roberts,  senior  British  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Educational  Commission  in 
the  United  Kingdom) 

A  party  of  some  200  Americans  disembark, 
every  September,  at  Southampton.  Some  of 
them  are  professors,  some  are  senior  research 
scholars:  but  the  majority  are  young  men 
and  women  who  have  recently  graduated 
from  American  universities.  If  you  went  up 
to  any  member,  or  any  group  of  members  of 
the  party,  and  asked  who  they  were,  you 
might  well  be  given  the  laconic  reply: 
"Fulbrighters."  And,  if  such  a  reply  did 
not  fully  enlighten  you.  you  would  do  well  to 
turn  to  one  of  those  responsible  for  receiving 
the  party  and  ask  him  for  a  fuller  explana- 
tion. Whereupon  he  would  no  doubt  re- 
mind you  that,  on  September  22,  1948,  an 
agi-eement  was  signed  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Educational  Com- 
mission In  the  United  Kingdom;  that  the 
ConunlEslon  began  its  work  in  December  of 
that  year  and  that  one  of  Its  main  concerns 
was  to  faclllUte  "the  attendance  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning  located  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
But  where,  you  might  persist,  does  Pxtlbright 
come  In? 

STTRPLUS    stores 

Fulbbicht  came  in  at  the  beginning,  for 
the  author  of  Public  Law  No.  584,  79th  Con- 
gress, by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  SUtes  was  empowered  to  "enter  into 
an  agreement  for  certain  educational  activ- 
ities with  any  foreign  government  for  the 
use  of  currencies  •  •  •  of  such  foreign  gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  surplus  property  dis- 
posals" was  J.  Wn.i,TAit  FUI.BRIGHT,  Senator 
from  the  SUte  of  Arkansas  and  formerly 
Rhodes  scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
The  Senator  persuaded  Congress  to  agree 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  American 
surplus  stores  in  this  and  other  countries 
should  be  used  to  finance  an  interchange  of 
persons  in  the  field  of  education.  Prom  a 
member  ot  Dr.  Johnson's  college  it  was  a  not- 
able gesture.    But  it  was  more  than  a  ges- 


tture.  It  meant,  in  fact.  that,  annually,  fcr 
a  'period  of  approximately  20  years,  there 
would  be  a  sum  in  pounds  sterling  equiv- 
alent to  about  a  million  dollars  at  the  dls. 
posal  of  the  Commission  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement,  the 
Commission  consists  of  14  members — seven 
United  SUtes  citizens  appointed  by  tlie 
American  Ambassador  (who  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  CommlEslon)  and  seven 
citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom  appointed 
by  the  SecreUry  of  SUte  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. The  American  meml>ers  are  drawn 
partly  from  the  sUff  of  the  Embassy  and 
partly  from  American  citizens  resident  in 
Great  BrlUin.  Two  of  the  original  Ameri- 
can members  were  Mr.  Herbert  Agar  and 
Dr.  A.  L.  Goodhart.  the  latter,  happily,  still  a 
participant  in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
On  the  English  side,  the  members  are  chosen 
largely  frran  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  Sir  Hector  Hetherlngton  and  Dame  Lil- 
lian Penson,  two  original  members,  did 
valuable  pioneering  work.  The  Foreign  Of- 
fice is  normally  represented  by  an  Assistant 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Commission 
entrusts  lu  day-to-day  reeponslblUtles  to  an 
executive  secretary  and  his  staff. 

NOT    ONE    WAT 

As  has  been  hinted  above,  an  Important 
element  in  the  work  of  the  Oommission  is 
the  placing  of  the  American  scholars — 
senior  and  Junior — in  the  universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  the  selection  of 
these  scholars  the  Commission  is  not  con- 
cerned. That  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  and  the  SUte 
Department  in  Washington;  the  secretariat 
in  London  has  the  complicated  and  delicate 
task  of  screening  and  affiliating  the  scholars. 
The  factor  of  academic  quality  has  always 
been  stressed  in  this  process.  The  American 
scholars  have  been  distributed  amongst  all 
the  universities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  have  been  placed  according  to  the  fa- 
cilities available  and,  through  the  years, 
they  have  discovered  that  there  are  other 
universities  In  this  country  besides  Oxford, 
CamlM-idge.  and  London — a  fact  frequently 
overlooked  by  many  besides  visiting  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  the  Fulbrlght  traffic  Is  not  wholly 
one  way.  The  agreement  of  1948,  also  au- 
thorized the  use  of  funds  for  furnishing 
transportation  for  citizens  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  desire  to  attend  United  States 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
This  limitation  to  transportation  Is,  of 
course,  due  to  local  currency  regulations, 
since  the  Commission's  funds  are  in  sterling; 
but  the  fact  that  anyone  who  Is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  obtained  a  visiting  profes- 
sorship, a  studentship,  or  other  award  from 
an  American  university  can  apply  for  a  travel 
grant  has  been  of  great  value  to  British 
scholars:  the  only  matter  of  regret  Is  that 
the  funds  are  not  etifflcient  to  aid  all  such 
academic  visitors.  In  the  past  year  well 
over  200  British  scholars  received  round- 
trip  travel  awards  to  enable  them  to  visit  the 
United  States. 

THIBTI     COUNTBIKS 

The  Fulbrlght  empire,  if  such  a  reaction- 
ary phrase  may  be  allowed,  is  farther  Sung 
than  Great  Britain.  There  are  United 
SUtes  educational  conunisslons  in  30  other 
countries,  all  working  towards  what  Sen- 
ator PoLBBicRT  calls  "the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  one's  fellow  men";  and 
moreover,  the  activities  of  the  British  Com- 
mission are  not  confined  to  this  island. 
The  1948  agreement  provided  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  British  Colonial  Dependen- 
cies In  the  programme,  and  each  jrear  the 
Commission  apiHxsves  awards  to  American 
lecturers  and  acholars  for  a  year's  work  in 
Singapore,  for  example,  or  Malta,  or  Antigua, 
or  Uganda.    This  has,  indeed,  been  claimed 
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as  the  most  exciting  of  the  Commission's 
aetlTltiea.  Certainly  It  has  Illumined  the 
outlook  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  It. 
"I  wonder,"  wrote  one  who  had  worked  in 
Sierra  Leone,  "If  oolonlallsm  la  not  the  In- 
strument of  civilization  after  all." 

Nor  is  the  programme  limited  to  ptirely 
academic  Interchanges.  One  item  In  the 
Conunission's  budget  Is  known  as  "Special 
Grants  and  Activities"  and  exchanges  in 
music,  drama,  sculpture,  and  librarianshlp 
tu-e  fostered  in  this  programme.  The  Com- 
mission has  also  sought  to  encourage  con- 
tact between  social  workers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  visit  in  1964  of  an 
American  social  work  survey  team  resulted 
In  a  valuable  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  The  importance  of  exchanges 
between  teachers  in  schools  Is  also  reoog- 
nised.  The  CommlsBlon  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  the  travel  of  British  and 
American  teachers  exchanged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Interchange  Com- 
mittee. 

Lastly,  the  Commission  has.  with  the  help 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  successfully 
sponsored  a  series  of  American  studies  con- 
ferences. The  first  was  held  at  Cambridge 
in  1962,  and  the  presence  of  such  distin- 
guished historians  as  H.  8.  Commager,  Allan 
Nevlns.  and  the  late  J.  B.  Brebner  "Induced 
that  exciting  sense  of  pursuing  a  common 
academic  inquiry  which  Is  the  peculiar  re- 
ward of  the  true  scholar." 

STT7DT   or  TTNrrZO   STATES 

Pour  conferences  were  held,  two  in  Cam- 
bridge and  two  in  Oxford,  and  out  of  them 
has  sprung  something  permanent — namely, 
n  British  Association  for  American  Studies, 
whose  object  is  the  encouragement  of  the 
study  not  only  of  the  history  but  of  the  in- 
Htltutions,  the  literature,  and  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States — from  which  it 
may  appear  that  Senator  Pulbright  planned 
even  more  wisely,  and  more  widely,  than  he 
knew. 

In  the  first  10  years  of  the  program 
there  have  been  over  6.600  British  and 
American  recipients  of  the  Fulbrlght  awards. 
But,  without  disparagement  of  the  wider 
nctlvltles  of  the  Conunisslon,  it  Is  the  150 
young  graduates  who  have  landed  and  will 
land  at  Southampton  every  September  that 
constitute  the  core  of  the  Tulbrlght  pro- 
fP'am.  It  is  their  experience  and  their 
impressions  which  will  form  the  foundation 
of  the  truer  understanding  which  comes 
from  close  and  continuous  association  with 
British  universities  and  British  people. 

These  impressions  may  not  be  uniformly 
favorable,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  relevant,  in 
conclusion,  to  quote  the  comment  of  one 
3<^ilbright  scholar  on  his  Cambridge  experi- 
ence: 

"The  system  of  supervision  and  the  nature 
of  college  life  virtually  guarantee  that  the 
American  student  will  be  a  participant  and 
not  an  onlooker  and  that  he  will  therefore 
contribute  to  student  life  as  well  as  benefit 
from  it.  I  know  of  no  other  educational 
program  so  Inherently  predestined  to  suc- 
ceed." 

In  this  spirit  the  Commission  looks  for- 
ward to  the  coming  years  with  quiet  confi- 
dence. 


[Department  of  State  press  release,  Sept.  22, 
1958] 

UwrriD  States  and  Untted  Kikcdom  ExTEifo 
Educational  Exchange  AoaxxMENT 
In  an  exchange  of  notes  In  London  today 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  agreed 
to  extend  the  educational  exchange  program 
carried  out  under  the  Fulbrlght  Act  for  an- 
other 6-year  period.  The  brief  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Foreign  OfBce  with  Am- 
bassador John  Hay  Whitney  representing  the 
United     States     and     David     Ormsby-Oore. 


British  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
representing  his  country.  It  was  exactly  10 
years  ago  today  that  the  original  agreement 
was  concluded  under  which  educational  ex- 
changes between  the  two  countries  mn 
initiated. 

The  amendment  signed  today  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  British  currency  equiva- 
lent to  95  million  during  the  next  6  years 
for  exchanges  of  persons  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  colonial 
areas  for  purposes  of  study,  teaching,  uni- 
versity lecturing,  and  conducting  advanced 
research.  It  is  estimated  that  this  amount 
will  provide  for  nearly  3,000  exchanges.  Ap- 
proximately 6,000  persons  have  been  ex- 
changed following  the  signing  of  the  original 
agreement  and  several  amendments  to  ex- 
tend   the   program. 

The  Fulbrlght  Act,  approved  in  1946,  auth- 
orizes the  use  of  certain  foreign  currencies 
owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  which 
are  derived  from  the  sale  of  war  surplus 
property  for  educational  exchanges  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


I  Department  of  State  press  release. 
Oct.  16.  19581 

Spain  and  the  United  States  Sign  Educa- 
tional Exchange  AcaxxxcNr 

Spain  and  the  United  States  today  signed 
an  agreement  putting  into  operation  a  new 
program  of  educational  exchanges  author- 
ized by  the  Fulbrlght  Act.  The  signing  took 
place  at  Madrid,  with  Fernando  Maria  Castl- 
ella.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  representing 
the  Spanish  Government  and  John  Lodge, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing the  U.S.  Government. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture over  a  3 -year  period  of  Spanish  currency 
equivalent  to  $600,000  received  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  agricultural  products  In  Spain  to 
finance  exchanges  of  persons  between  the  two 
countries  to  study,  conduct  advanced  re- 
search, teach,  or  to  engage  in  other  educa- 
tional activities.  The  piu-poee  of  this 
program  will  be  to  further  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  Spain  and 
the  United  States  through  a  wider  exchange 
of  knowledge  and  professional  skills.  Ex- 
changes of  persons  under  the  Pulbrlght  Act 
are  carried  out  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
international  educational  exchange  program 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  a  blna- 
tional  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission for  Educational  Exchange  Between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  will  be  estab- 
lished In  Madrid  to  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.  The  Commission's 
board  of  directors  will  consist  of  10  members 
with  equal  representation  as  to  Spanish  and 
U.S.  citizens.  In  addition  to  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador, who  will  serve  as  honorary  chairman. 
All  recipients  of  awards  under  the  program 
authorized  by  the  Fulbrlght  Act  are  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  whose 
members  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Board  maintains  a 
secretariat  in  the  Department  of  State. 

With  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  Spain 
becomes  the  40th  country  to  participate  in 
the  educational  exchange  program  author- 
ized by  the  Fulbrlght  Act.  Approximately 
33,000  exchanges  have  taken  place  since  the 
legislation  was  enacted,  a  little  over  10  years 
ago.  Educational  exchanges  heretofore  have 
been  carried  out  with  Spain  under  the  Smlth- 
Mundt  Act,  the  U.S.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  The 
agreement  signed  today  will  considerably 
augment  the  present  number  of  exchanges 
with  that  country.  Following  appointment 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  in  Madrid 
and  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  opera- 
tions, information  about  specific  opportuni- 
ties available  will  be  released. 


THE    SOVIET    SCIENTIPIC    AND 
EDUCATIONAL  CHALLENGES 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President. 
When  Russia's  sputnik  Jarred  us  awake 
to  the  harsh  realities  of  our  dwindling 
scientific  supremacy,  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  arose,  al- 
most as  a  body,  with  pledges  of  renewed 
effort  and  with  glowing  promises  of 
vigorous  endeavor  toward  recapturing 
our  lost  superiority. 

Many  sonong  us  expressed  the  fear 
that  our  Inertia  would  be  oveixome^but 
momentarily,  and  that,  like  one  who  is 
awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by  some 
minor  disturbance,  we  would  again  sub- 
side into  dreamland. 

That  this  fear  is  becoming  a  reality 
is  evidenced  by  a  news  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  January  18,  1959,  which  quotes 
Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman.  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  our  post-sputnik  response  to 
the  Soviet  scientific  and  educational 
challenges  has  been  sadly  inadequate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  idea  what 
must  be  done  to  awaken  Americans  to 
the  unpleasant  facts  of  life.  As  un- 
willing as  I  am  to  face  it.  perhaps  the 
answer  is  that  we  simply  do  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed.  I  do  hope,  however,  that 
statements  such  as  those  contained  In 
this  article  may  have  some  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  refer  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

Watekman  Dsnxjucs  Apatht  om  Sotir 

SciENcx  Challen  OS 

(By  Sam  Fogg) 

Alan  T.  Waterman,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  asserted  yester- 
day the  American  people  are  making  only 
an  apathetic  response  to  a  determined  Rus- 
sian bid  to  achieve  world  scientific  suprem- 
acy. 

"As  a  nation,  we  appear  to  forget  that  ws 
live  in  a  competitive  world  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so."  Waterman  added.  "It  seems 
abundantly  clear  that  we  shall  rapidly  lose 
in  competition  unless  we  can  show  more 
determined  and  constructive  efforts  than  we 
have  during  the  past  years." 

He  leveled  his  criticism  In  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  Foundation's  activities  which 
President  Eisenhower  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  Foundation  Is  the  Government's  chief 
agency  for  surveying  the  Nation's  sccom- 
plUhments  in  all  fields  of  science. 

srairr  lackino 

Waterman  strongly  deplored  the  U.S.  post- 
sputnik  response  not  only  to  the  Soviet 
scientific  challenge  but  on  educational  prob- 
lems as  well. 

The  United  States  has  "only  made  s  begin- 
ning" in  meeting  needs  in  both  fields,  the 
physicist  said.  "The  major  Job  is  still  to  bs 
done." 

Waterman  blunUy  warned  that  other 
countries,  notably  Russia,  are  benefiting 
from  "a  determination  and  a  national  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  people  which  seems  to  bs 
relatively  absent  from  the  American  scene." 

"We  do  not  seem  to  understand."  he  said, 
"that  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  our 
own  prosperity  and  world  peace  unless  we 
do  and  do  promptly  the  things  necessary  to 
compete   in   a  modern   world." 

Waterman  grimly  noted  that  American 
educators   who    have    visited    Russia   report 
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that  the  Soviet  people  see  their  way  clear  to 
world  leadership  in  science  and  technology. 

CHAUJINGX    IB   CONrmuiNO 

The  Russian  leaders  see  the  possibility 
through  scientific  achievement  of  achiev- 
ing world  supremacy  without  the  need  of 
military  domination,  he  added. 

He  demanded  that  the  American  people 
recognise  that  the  challenge  is  not  a  single 
emergency  but  a  continuing — possibly  a 
permanent — one. 

Waterman  hit  hard  at  the  U.S.  lag  in  edu- 
cation. He  said  there  seems  to  be  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  adequate  salaries  for 
teachers  or  Improved  Incentives  in  recruit- 
ing new  ones.  And  little  is  being  done  to 
provide  adequate  school  facilities,  he  con- 
tinued. 

He  pointed  out  that  tlte  Oovernment's  re- 
sponsibility consists  mainly  of  insuring  that 
the  public  understands  the  problems  In- 
volved, in  providing  direct  support  for  some 
scientific  projects,  and  In  helping  to  en- 
courage a  substantial  Increase  in  funds 
from  private  sources. 


OUR  ICBM  WEAKNESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  next  few  months  the  Con- 
gress will  decide  the  makeup  and  amount 
of  our  defense  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960. 

The  President  has  submitted  his  rec- 
ommendation, and  the  conunittees  will 
begin  hearings  on  it. 

Since  the  United  States  has  not  kept 
Its  defense  strength  modernized,  during 
the  next  few  years  adequate  defense  re- 
quires more  money  than  estimated  in  the 
President's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960. 

I  hope  that  this  year  there  vvill  be  ex- 
tensive public  debate — and  soon — over 
the  scope  of  our  planned  defense  effort. 

This  discussion  is  extremely  important 
for  the  security  of  our  country;  because 
the  coming  year  may  afford  us  our  last 
chance  to  initiate  any  real  effort  to  catch 
up  with  the  Russians  in  the  most  impor- 
tant fields  of  modern  ^  eaponry. 

We  may  lose  this  chance  unless  the 
American  people  are  given  the  truth 
about  our  present  ()osition. 

The  people  cannot  be  expected  to  sup- 
port such  an  effort  if  they  do  not  know 
the  facts.  Once  they  do  know  them, 
they  will  demand  that  we  move  full  speed 
ahead. 

We  in  Congress  are  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  we  are  to  appropriate  large  sums 
of  their  money  for  defense,  we  must  have 
the  right  reasons  for  doing  so;  and  the 
people  must  know  what  those  reasons 
are. 

That  is  why,  a  week  ago  Monday.  I 
called  upon  the  Vice  President  to  clarify 
what  he  had  said  about  missiles  at  a 
private  press  conference — and  to  tell 
the  American  people  where  we  plan  to 
stand,  sonoe  2  years  frcxn  now.  in  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  race 
with  Russia. 

Mr.  NixoN  had  been  remrted  by  the 
press  to  have  made  certcUn  statements 
about  that  subject  which  I  know  are 
wrong. 


Even  more  Important,  they  were  state- 
ments which,  if  believed  by  oiu:  people, 
would  lead  them  to  reject  the  measures 
and  expenditures  necessary  for  our  secu- 
rity. 

For  this  reason,  I  called  upon  the  Vice 
President  to  tell,  in  percentages,  the 
facts  about  how  many  operational 
ICBM's  this  Nation  plans  to  have  as  of 
1961.  as  against  what  our  intelligence 
experts  estimate  the  Russians  will  prob- 
ably have  by  that  time. 

Such  a  ratio  would  show  clearly 
whether  we  are  planning  to  close  the 
missile  gap  by  that  time — or  let  it  widen. 

Since  I  made  this  request  last  Jan- 
uary 12,  many  statements  have  come 
from  many  people. 

Other  reporters  assert  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident did  not  say  we  were  ahead,  but 
did  say  we  were  taking  adequate  steps 
to  close  the  gap. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said  we  were  behind  the  Russians 
in  some  things,  but  implied  that  our 
military  defense  overall  was  adequate 
because  it  was  balanced. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
Implied  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
whatever  trouble  we  were  in  was  the 
fault  of  the  Trvunan  administration,  and 
not  the  fault  of  an  administration  which 
has  been  consistently  reducing  our  rela- 
tive defense  strength  over  the  past  6 
years. 

But  the  Vice  President  has  said  noth- 
ing; and  no  one  in  the  administration 
has  resp>onded  to  my  request  for  publica- 
tion of  this  ICBM  lag. 

Therefore,  to  better  inform  the  people, 
I  will  state  a  part  of  the  record  myself. 

Mr.  President,  as  every  Member  of 
this  body  knows,  the  ICBM  is  the  most 
dreaded  new  weapon  of  modern  war.  In 
effect.  It  is  a  hydrogen  bomb,  deliverable 
with  great  speed  and  accuracy  to  targets 
ansrwhere  on  earth. 

Just  as  Russia's  possession  of  this 
weapon  in  quantity  is  fast  becoming  the 
greatest  military  danger  facing  America, 
so  our  capacity  to  retaliate  with  it  effec- 
tively could  be  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
war. 

America  will  not  strike  first.  Our  tra- 
ditions and  our  faith  cry  out  against  the 
Instigation  of  a  nuclear  war. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Washington 
Post  put  the  matter  well  when  it  said: 

The  crucial  point  is  whether,  when  our 
chief  reliance  can  no  longer  be  placed  on 
manned  aircraft,  we  shall  have  enough  mis- 
siles that  we  can  siirvive  a  massive  blow 
of  aggression  to  confront  an  enemy  with 
unacceptable  levels  of  retaliation.  This  is 
the  one  basic  requirement  upon  which  de- 
terrents of  war  must  rest  in  the  missUe  age. 

That  is  why  the  relative  number  of 
ICBM's,  as  between  ourselves  and  Russia, 
is  so  vital  to  our  security.  For  If  Russia 
has  enough  of  these  weapons  to  deliver 
a  knockout  blow,  and  we  have  not  enough 
strength  left  to  retaliate  effectively,  a 
major  element  of  our  defense  strength, 
on  which  we  have  based  the  position  of 
ourselves  and  our  allies  in  this  uneasy 
peace,  crumbles. 

Of  course,  the  bombers  of  our  Strategic 
Air  Force,  plus  the  new  submarines  now 
coming  to  us  in  carefully  limited  quanti- 
ties, add  to  our  deterrent  capacity.   But 


a  majority  of  the  planes  In  the  former 
are  obsolescent  to  obsolete;  and  our  fleet 
of  modem  submarines  is  very  small, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  great 
submarine  fleet  of  the  Russians. 

It  is  because  of  such  reasons  that  our 
relative  production  position  in  the  field 
of  intercontinental  missiles  is  of  supreme 
importance. 

What  is  that  relative  position?  I 
speak  now  of  operational  ICBM's,  which 
means  ready  and  able  to  do  the  job  they 
are  supposed  to  do. 

Our  ICBM  capacity  represents  what 
we  plan  to  have;  and  when  we  plan  to 
have  them. 

Russia's  capacity  is  what  we  estimate 
they  plan  to  have;  and  when  they  plan 
to  have  them. 

Since  t  brought  up  the  danger  of  this 
growing  missile  gap,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  revision  downward  of  our  es- 
timate of  Russian  missile  production. 

But  let  us  take  even  these  recently 
revised  estimates  and  make  a  compari- 
son of  these  new  figures,  as  planned  for 
1961. 

For  safety,  does  our  Government  plan, 
by  that  date,  to  have  twice  as  many 
ICBM's  as  we  estimate  the  Russians 
will  have? 

It  does  not. 

Does  it  plan  to  have  as  many  ICBM's  as 
Russia? 

It  do^  not. 

Will  the  percentage  of  our  ICBM  in- 
ventory be  half  as  large  as  the  Russians 
in  1961? 

It  will  not. 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  plans  hearings  on  our 
defense  p>osture.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  has  called  for  an  honest  count. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  may  have  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized 
for  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  this  immi- 
nent investigation,  I  will  only  say  now 
that  the  figure  Is  less  than  25  percent. 

In  other  words,  through  1961,  our 
planning  envisages  the  Russians  having 
over  four  times  as  many  operational 
ICBM's  as  the  United  States. 

I  personally  have  studied  this  matter 
for  many  months,  and  believe  that  these 
figures  actually  much  underestimate  the 
Soviet  long-range  missile  advantage  now 
and  over  the  next  few  years. 

Accordingly,  far  from  plarming  to 
close  the  current  ICBM  gap.  the  admin- 
istration is  actually  allowing  it  to 
widen — and  this  despite  all  the  vague 
reassurances  we  have  heard  to  the  con- 
trary, in  past  years  and  again  recently. 

This  gap  will  not  exist  because  of  any 
defect  in  technology  or  development. 
ICBMs  have  now  been  produced  and 
test-fired   successfully;    and   America's 
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production  lines  could  make  many  more 
of  them  during  the  next  2  years  if  funds 
to  that  end  were  appropriated  and  al- 
located now. 

But  our  Oovemment  does  not  plan  to 
run  these  lines  on  a  full  production  basis. 

In  fact,  during  this  period  production 
capacity  which  could  be  used  to  make 
more  ICBMs  will  be  standing  idle. 

We  have  the  capacity,  not  only  to 
produce  more  missiles,  but  also  to  build 
in  time  the  bases  from  which  to  fire 
them. 

If  Russia  plans  full  production  of  this 
new  weapon,  and  we  do  not,  how  can 
this  missile  gap  do  anything  but  widen 
against  us? 

The  reason  we  are  not  planning  full 
production  of  ICBMs  is  because  this  ad- 
ministration is  not  plaiming  to  spend  the 
necessary  fimds. 

The  bugs  in  our  missile  production  are 
not  in  our  assembly  lines,  but  in  our 
poUcies. 

If  this  administration  really  wanted 
to  do  so,  it  could  start  plans  tomorrow  to 
reduce  the  Russian  advantage;  and  that 
Is  why  it  is  so  Important  for  our  people 
to  have  the  facts;  and  to  understand 
them. 

Once  that  Is  true,  the  shocked  outcry 
of  an  informed  public  will  force  our 
Government  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  start  closing  this  ICBM  gap. 

It  is  mighty  important  for  our  people 
to  realize  the  full  implications  of  this 
Russian  advantage  in  the  ICBM  race. 

As  long  as  we  are  outnumbered  in 
ICBM's  by  over  four  to  one,  regardless  of 
our  defenses  and  other  methods  of  re- 
taliation, the  United  States  is  in  grave 
danger  of  desti'uction  from  a  sneak 
attack. 

This  does  not  even  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  further  gap  widening  in  favor 
of  the  Russians  that  can  only  result  from 
the  present  refusal  of  this  administra- 
tion to  recognize  the  vital  importance  of 
adequate  dispersal  and  properly  pro- 
tected bases  for  our  presently  planned 
ICBMs. 

As  long  as  this  gap  persists.  It  does 
grave  damage  to  our  entire  diplomatic 
position;  because  in  the  world  of  today 
it  Is  axiomatic  that  adequate  national 
power  is  one  of  the  primary  requisites  for 
effective  international  diplomacy. 

As  long  as  it  persists,  our  alliances  can 
only  be  weakened  and  the  uncommitted 
nations  made  more  uneasy;  and  Russia, 
along  with  her  vast  Chinese  ally,  will  be 
better  able  to  pursue  their  joint  goal  of 
undermining,  subverting,  and  ultimately 
dominating  the  free  world. 

This  is  the  real  significance  of  this  per- 
centage— not  only  its  effect  on  our  secu- 
rity, but  also  Its  effect  on  our  diplomatic 
position,  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  primarily  for  that  reason  that  I 
Intend  to  discuss  this  matter  further  dur- 
ing the  present  session. 

The  leaders  of  our  country  act,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  people. 

The  people  of  America  are  the  ones 
who  suffer  from  this  lack  of  candor. 

They  are  the  ones  who  will  be  hurt  if 
our  country  is  weak. 

They  are  the  ones  who  will  do  the 
dvlng  if  our  unpreparedness  leads  to  a 
sneak  attack. 


Therefore,  the  people  should  be  told 
the  facts  which  are  so  Important  to  their 
survival. 

Vague  reassurances  will  no  longer  do. 

The  truth  Is  what  counts — for  the  most 
vital  requisite  of  a  democracy  is  that  the 
government  be  frank  with  the  people. 

Let  us  not  confuse  this  issue  by  par- 
tisanship. Let  us  know  now,  objectively 
and  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  where  we 
stand,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 

If  the  administration  does  this  now. 
there  is  still  a  little  time  to  alert  the 
Nation.  If  it  refuses,  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  give  the  truth  to  the 
people. 

The  American  people  are  eager  to  be 
adequately  strong,  in  order  that  individ- 
ually, and  as  a  Nation,  they  can  remain 
free. 

Mr.  President,  only  this  morning  I  read 
In  the  newspapers  of  the  press  confer- 
ence Secretary  McEHroy  held  yesterday, 
in  which  he  said  there  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has 
combat-ready  ICBM's  and  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  not  expected  to  have  such  a 
6,000-mile  ballistic  missile  before  this 
country's  own  Atlas  Is,  as  he  put  it, 
"ready  for  combat  by  June  30  of  this 
year." 

The  Implication  of  these  and  other  re- 
marks made  by  Secretary  McElroy  yes- 
terday is  that  the  Soviets  do  not  have 
superiority  in  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles. 

This  statement  by  the  Secretary  Im- 
plies a  great  deal  more  combat  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  than  is 
justified  by  the  very  few  ICB?iIs  this 
country  will  have  available  for  retalia- 
tion in  the  next  2  years. 

The  Secretary's  statements  are  appar- 
ently based  on  a  recent  downward  re- 
vision in  Intelligence  estimates  of  Soviet 
ICBM  capability  for  the  next  3  or  4  years. 

Nothing  could  be  more  certain  to  lessen 
our  chances  of  survival  than  to  subordi- 
nate our  intelligence  evaluation  to  our 
budget  policies. 

Yet,  since  we  have  not  been  told  by 
the  administration  of  any  evidence  of 
softening  in  the  Soviet  position  or  a  de- 
emphasis  on  Its  ICBM  program  over  the 
past  several  months,  are  we  to  assume 
that  such  statements  as  Mr.  McElroy's  of 
yesterday  are  released  for  public  consid- 
eration primarily  to  support  a  restricted 
budget  position? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  commend  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  the  thorough- 
ness and  aggressiveness  with  which  he 
has  pursued  this  subject,  with  the  result 
of  bringing  before  the  Senate  the  record 
of  what  has  happened  In  regard  to  this 
subject. 

PREPAREDNESS  HEARINGS  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
AND  COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTI- 
CAL AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
oil  Preparedness  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
near  the  end  of  the  month  those  two  com- 


mittees will  begin  hearings  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  our  coimtry's  prepared- 
ness. We  plan  to  have  our  first  hearing 
on  January  29. 

Our  goal  will  be  to  give  the  people  of 
America  a  forthright  answer  to  a  vital 
question:  Where  does  this  Nation  stand 
in  the  fields  of  national  defense  and 
outer  space? 

The  committee  will  proceed  toward 
this  goal  with  the  same  nonpartisan  can- 
dor that  It  did  last  year. 

Overriding  all  other  Issues  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  Insuring  two  things: 

One,  that  this  Nation  Is  now  doing  all 
that  it  can  and  should  do  to  protect  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
against  aggression. 

Two.  that  the  United  States  has  mar- 
shaled the  last  lota  of  brains  and  man- 
power to  assure  this  Nation's  supremacy 
in  outer  space. 

This  must  be  done. 

Our  initial  effort  will  be  directed  to 
the  immediate  problem  of  clearing  the 
confusion  that  presently  exists  about 
where  this  Nation  stands  In  the  race  for 
outer  space. 

The  people  must  have  an  honest  count. 

We  propose  to  start  with  Secretary  of 
Defense  Nell  McElroy  as  the  first  wit- 
ness, to  be  followed  by  his  senior  respon- 
sible subordinate.    This  will  be  the  start. 

The  entire  defense  and  space  programs 
will  be  under  scrutiny  by  the  appropriate 
committees  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Stmiwctow)  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  his  col- 
leagues, and  I  thank  him  for  the  expo- 
sition he  has  made. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  what  he  has  said.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  to  work  with  him  for  many 
years  In  this  field. 

As  I  stated  in  the  course  of  the  brief 
remarks  I  have  made  on  this  subject 
today,  I  am  confident  that  under  his 
leadership  the  American  people  will  now 
find  where  they  stand  with  respect  to 
the  growing  menace  of  communism. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  may  be  recognized,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — although  I  shall  not 
object — I  point  out  that  we  are  still 
proceeding  In  the  morning  hour,  under 
a  3-minute  limitation;  and  some  of  us 
only  wish  to  make  insertions  in  the 
Record.  I  wonder  whether  we  can 
make  those  insertions,  after  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  can  be  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  can  be  done.  I  sug- 
gested that  no  speeches  of  more  than  3 
minutes  be  made  during  the  morning 
hour.  I  think  it  inconveniences  Sen- 
ators to  have  any  other  procedure  fol- 
lowed. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
may  retain  the  floor  and  may  yield  to  his 
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colleagues  for  the  purpose  of  tway^ng 
Insertions  in  the  Rscokd,  without  having 
the  time  required  for  that  purpose 
charged  to  the  3  minutes  available  to 
him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  that;  but  when 
I  am  recognized,  I  should  like  to  be 
accorded  additional  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  may  be  sure  of 
our  courtesty  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  desire  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  I  would  not  make  any  objection. 
However,  inasmuch  as  what  I  wish  to  say 
will  take  considerably  less  than  3  min- 
utes, and  bears  directly  on  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  have  said,  I  should  like  to 
have  an  opportimity  to  be  recognized 
first.  If  the  Senator  from  South  E>akota 
will  yield,  because  I  am  sure  he  may  wish 
to  make  some  comments  on  the  facts  on 
this  subject  which  I  should  like  to  place 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  me  state  tiiat  it  will  be  my  in- 
tention to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [  Mr.  Morse  1 .  who  has  an  engage- 
ment downtown,  and  who  merely  wishes 
to  make  an  insertion  In  the  Record. 
Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  to  other  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi'.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  if 
his  unanimous-consent  request  Is 
granted,  I  shall  ask  that,  first,  other 
Senators  be  permitted  to  introduce  bills 
and  to  submit  statements  in  connection 
with  them,  and  that  then  the  debate  on 
national-defense  policy  be  resumed.  I, 
too.  would  like  to  engage  in  It.  But.  like 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  other  Sena- 
tors have  commitments;  and  the  morn- 
ing hour  is  for  the  purpose  of  the 
introduction  of  bills,  the  presentation  of 
petitions,  and  the  submission  of  resolu- 
tions; and  I  wish  to  get  on  with  that  job. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  observe  that,  by  courtesy,  no  ob- 
jection was  made  when  additional  time 
was  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  believe  that  most  of  us  would 
like  to  participate  in  the  debate  on  the 
subject  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  we  would  prefer  to  have 
that  debate  occur  following  the  morning 
hour.  But  since  it  has  not.  we  wish  to 
make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I,  too,  agree  that 
morning  business  should  be  concluded 
before  the  debate  on  national-defense 
policy  Is  continued.  But  several  of  us. 
Including  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HtntPHREY],  and  myself, 
I  know  would  like  to  interrogate  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Missouri. 
So  I  hope  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  is  worked  out  will  provide  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  be  able 
to  resume  the  floor  after  the  morning 
bour  Is  completed,  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue our  colloquy  with  him,  after  which 
I  think  it  would  be  quite  appropriate 
for  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to 
be  rocognized. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  am  recognized,  I  should  like 
to  yield  flrst  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
under  my  imanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  know  what  the  schedule  is; 
otherwise,  I  shall  object.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  we  are  to  proceed  with  morning 
business  or  whether  we  are  to  engage 
in  debate  on  national-defense  matters. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  what  his  purpose  is. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  intend 
to  make  a  few  observations  with  respect 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  favor  that.  But 
when  does  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota wish  to  do  so?  Will  he  yield  to 
the  rest  of  us.  In  order  that  we  may 
make  insertions  in  the  Record,  during 
the  morning  hour ;  or  will  we  have  to  wait 
for  the  debate  on  national-defense 
matters  to  end? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  request  any 
courtesy  other  than  the  one  accorded 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  explain  that  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  not  to  make  his 
remarks  imtll  the  morning  hour  was 
concluded.  I  realized  that  the  statement 
would  provoke  just  such  a  situation  as 
the  one  which  has  developed. 

I  was  away  from  the  floor  when  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  sought  and  re- 
ceived recognition.  I  thought  it  only 
courteous  to  him,  after  he  had  been 
recognized,  to  see  to  it  that  he  received 
additional  time,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
complete  his  very  brief  statement. 

I  then  sought  recognition  under  the 
3-minute  rule;  and  I  completed  my  state- 
ment before  my  time  was  up. 

I  recognize  the  problem  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has;  and  I  wish  my  col- 
leagues would  join  me  in  attempting  to 
get  us  out  of  the  procedural  hassle  we 
are  in — through  no  fault  of  my  own — by 
permitting  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota to  receive  recognition,  whereupon 
he  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
to  permit  him  to  make  a  brief  insertion  in 
the  Record.  That  procedure  will  at  least 
enable  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  leave 
and  then  we  shall  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  then  yield  to  me, 
t>ecause  I.  too,  have  another  engagement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  be 
courteous  enough  to  give  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  a  very  high  priority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  more  than  a  very  high  priority;  I 
want  some  assurance.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  frcxn  Mlimesota  desire  to  intro- 
duce bills? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes ;  and  I  wish  to 
obtain  that  assurance. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  inquire  whether  all 
Senators  who  wish  recognition  during 
the  morning  hour  are  now  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  have  been 
waiting  since  12  o'clock. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  recognize  the  situation  which 
has  developed.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  self- 
ish about  this  matter.  If  I  can  be  as- 
sured that  Senators  who  are  presently 
on  the  floor  will  not,  if  recc^rnized  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour,  exceed  one  3- 
minute  period,  I  shall  withdraw  my  re- 
quest, with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  be  recognized  after  Senators  who 
desire  to  be  recognized  during  the  morn- 
ing hour  have  been  allowed  3  minutes, 
and  3  minutes  only,  whether  to  speak  on 
one  subject  or  to  speak  on  half  a  dozen. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion  

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  this  procedural  problem  has 
come  up  today.  As  all  Senators,  know, 
the  morning  hoiu-  is  seldom  adhered  to 
rigidly. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on 
occasions  when  45  minutes  had  elapsed ; 
we  were  still  in  the  morning  hoiu-;  and 
only  two  Senators  had  made  remarks. 
However,  I  state  sincerely  tliat  I  regret 
that  this  awkward  situation  has  devel- 
oped. 

I  am  especially  sorry  to  have  incon- 
venienced the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  any  oth- 
ers of  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
appointments  elsewhere  at  this  time. 

I  had  no  advance  notice  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  he  wished  to  pursue  this  serious 
defense  matter  with  me  this  morning. 
I  can  only  add  that,  much  as  I  re- 
gret the  present  procediural  difficulty,  I 
regret  very  much  more  the  serioiisness 
of  our  defense  posture. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  I>akota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, do  I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  he 
may  proceed,  and  also  to  permit  other 
Senators  to  proceed  under  the  3-minute 
rule.  But  I  was  in  the  Chamber,  I  be- 
lieve, before  any  other  Senator  who  now 
is  on  the  floor  was  present. 

Earlier  in  the  day  I  learned  from  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  StmingtonI 
that  he  expected  to  speak.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  wait  imtil  he  concluded  his 
remarks  before  I  would  request  the  floor. 
I  conferred  with  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  and  asked  him  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  if  neces- 
sary, when  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  ready  to  proceed. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  await  the 
conclusion  of  all  bona  fide  morning-hour  , 

business.    But  I  expect  to  be  heard  after  - 

tliat  has  been  concluded,  before  we  get 
into  any  prolonged  discussion  of  the  wild 
spaces  outside  our  universe  which  seem 
to  excite  such  great  interest  at  this  time. 
A  few  of  us  have  some  mundane  mat- 
ters which  we  want  to  discuss. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
recognizes  the  situation.  Rather  than 
have  a  nervous  audience  waiting  and  de- 
layed on  this  matter.  I  ask  imanimous 
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consent  that  I  may  be  recoKnlsed  first 
inunedlately  after  the  morning  hour, 
when  we  would  not  be  talking  imder  a 
limitation  of  time,  and  would  have  more 
time  to  speak.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  recognized  first  after  the 
c3mpletion  of  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes  at  that 
time?  I  have  been  waiting  since  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota to  the  fact  that  he  has  already 
agreed  to  yield  to  me  for  less  than  3 
minutes  immediately  afterward. 

This  is  one  of  those  amusing  situations 
which  develop  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  would  say  to  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Hartkk],  who  is  one  of  the  freshman 
Senators.  We  waste  more  time  on  pro- 
cedural matter,  seeking  to  get  in  our 
opportunities  to  speak,  than  we  waste  on 
any  other  subject  that  comes  b^ore  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  be  rec- 
ognized, he  intends  to  keep  his  commit- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  The 
Senator  Is  under  the  Impression  that  no 
one  will  be  recognized  under  the  unani- 
mous consent.  If  the  Junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  and  his 
xmanlmous  consent  is  granted,  he  will 
still  have  the  floor,  under  the  morning 
hour.  Under  that  arrangement  he  will 
Immediately  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  then  relinquish  the  floor 
until  he  can  have  recognition  after  the 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  CMAHONBY.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  in  the  morning  hour  or  are  we  not? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  We  are 
In  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Nobody  has  to  yield 
to  anyone. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject, and  I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiiy.  I  have  asked  for  the 
regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  this  the  morning 
hour  or  is  It  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  asked  for  the 
regular  order. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  la  recognized,  under 
the  regular  order,  for  no  longer  than  3 
minutes. 


(Mr.  MORSE  made  unanimous  con- 
sent requests,  which  appear  elsewhere 
In  the  RicoRD.) 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Within  the  3- 
minute  rule,  I  desire  first  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  on  his  state- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  Texas  on 
his  statement  with  respect  to  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  document  Issued  in  August 
1953  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  is  entitled  "A  Comparison  of 
Original  Estimates  and  Revised  Esti- 
mates, 1954,  by  Departments  in  Regular 
BUls." 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
who  held  ofiBce  until  January  1953,  by  the 
name  of  Hany  Truman,  sent  a  budget 
message  to  the  Senate  in  January  calling 
for  the  appropriation  of  $40,719,931,000 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

His  successor.  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, formerly  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  canceled  the  budget  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  his  predecessor  and,  in  his  re- 
vised budget  ior  the  fiscal  year  1954,  he 
cut  the  appropriation  for  Defense  by 
$4,948,368,000,  sending  to  Congress  a 
total  budget  of  $35,771,563,000. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  pres- 
ent administi-atlon  launched  Its  cam- 
paign for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States — by  cuT;ting  down  the  recommen- 
dation which  had  been  made  by  the  pre- 
vious President  for  strengthening  the 
defenses  of  th<J  country. 

On  page  15  of  this  document,  there  is 
the  following  comparison  dealing  with 
the  development  of  the  Air  Force.  The 
Truman  budget  for  aircraft  and  related 
production  called  for  $6,664,000,000.  The 
Eisenhower  budget  called  for  $3,495,000,- 
000.  That  n^presented  a  reduction  of 
$3,169,000,000. 

In  major  procurement  other  than  air- 
craft. Dwight  Elsenhower  made  a  reduo- 
Uon  of  $276  million. 

In  Air  Force  maintenance  and  opera- 
Uon.  he  cut  the  budget  by  $1,035,000,000. 

And  above  all  things.  Mr.  President, 
for  research  and  development  by  the  Air 
Force — and  at  that  time  this  was  the 
appropriation  necessary  for  missile  de- 
velopment— tlie  Truman  budget  was  $537 
million.  The  Eisenhower  budget  was 
$475  million,  or  a  reducion  of  $62  million. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  CARLSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


FURNISHING  OF  NATURAL  OAS 
TO  NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— 
RESOLU-nON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  village  of  Nashwauk, 
Minn.,  urging  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  speedily  process  the  current 
applications  for  permission  to  furnish 
natural  gas  to  northern  Minnesota. 

The  Power  Commission  has  had  appli- 
cations for   this  purpose  before   it  for 


more  than  2  years  now.  while  the  people 
of  Minnesota  have  been  waiting  for  addi- 
tional supplies  of  natural  gas. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  a  final 
decision  made  in  the  near  future,  as  I 
have  so  frequently  urged  the  Commis- 
sion to  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  It  la  now  more  than  30  yean 
since  the  first  application  was  made  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  certificate 
of  necessity  to  liutall  a  pipeline  and  fur- 
nish natural  gas  to  the  Iron  Range  of  nortii- 
ern  Minnesota,  and 

"Whereas  this  fuel  Is  vitally  necessary  for 
nse  In  processing  the  lower  grade  Iron  ores 
so  abundant  in  the  village  of  Nashwauk  and 
Its  Immediate  vicinity,  and 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  this  fuel  for  use  la 
beneflclating  the  low  grade  iron  ores  Is  caus- 
ing serious  unemployment  In  the  vUIage  of 
Nashwauk  and  lis  surrounding  areas:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Village  Counril  fif  the 
village  of  Na.thicauk,  Itasca  County.  "Mlnn^ 
That  they  go  on  record  as  petlMonlng 
and  requesting  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  speedily  process  the  applications  for 
permission  to  furnish  natural  gas  to  this 
area  and  that  they  request  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  this  area  and  the  State  of 
Minnesota  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  aid  the 
Iron  Range  communities  in  obtaining  nat- 
ural gas  service  for  the  area;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  reaolutlon 
be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Hubbt  M. 
HuMPHKKT  and  the  Honorable  Euosmb  Mc- 
Cartut,  Senators  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, and  the  Honorable  John  A.  BLAnnx, 
Member  of  Congress  from  this  district,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  action  of  the  vUlage 
council." 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  duly  offered 
and  seconded  and  upon  being  put  to  a  vote, 
carried  unanimously. 

Mayor  Williams  thereupon  declared  nld 
reaolutlon  duly  adopted  this  Sth  day  of  Jan> 
uary  IBM. 

XaMUT  Wn.i.una. 

AttMt: 

Rat  Rooa, 

^ CUrk, 

MA7TIE  CAPEHART 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend 
and  stepmother.  Mattle  Capehart.  She 
was  bom  in  Pike  County,  Ind..  which  Is 
the  native  coxmty  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapbhaktI  and  of 
myself. 

She  had  lived  there  all  her  life  and  died 
after  a  long  and  useful  life  on  Monday, 
January  19,  1959,  at  the  age  of  91  years. 
On  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  we  extend  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capkhabt],  and  his 
family  our  sincere  sympathy. 
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NEED  FOR  SOIL  TREATMENT 
MEASURES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
State  Association  of  Kansas  Watersheds 
on  Friday.  January  29.  1959.  at  Emporia, 
Kans.,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously: 

Be  tt  re$olved.  That  the  State  AssooUtlon 
of    Watersheds    reconuaend    that    sufficient 


»J.' 


funds  and  peraonnel  be  provided  to  local 
counties  to  carry  out  aoU  treatment  measures 
to  complete  watenhed  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  preaenration  of  otir 
foil  and  the  control  of  water  runoff  is  our 
No.  1  problem  in  Kanaai.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years 
and  I  would  recommend  to  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  furnish  sufflclent 
funds  for  not  only  the  continuation  of 
this  work,  but  for  an  expansion  of  it. 


PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  session.  I  wish  to 
remind  the  chairmen  of  all  committees 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has 
very  properly  ruled  that  the  printing  of 
such  reports  both  as  committee  prints 
and  in  the  Rbcord  is  duplication,  the  cost 
of  which  cannot  be  Justified. 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
ports printed  as  committee  prints  or  In 
the  Record  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 

This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the 
legislative  achievement  reports  of  the 
session  made  by  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders,  which  reports  are  printed  In 
the  Record  and  as  Senate  documents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Kir.  President,  has 
the  morning  hour  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartkb  In  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 


PROPOSED  INCREASX  OP  OIL  AND 
OAS  LEASE  RENTALS— DISPOSI- 
TION OP  OIL  AND  OAS  DEPOSITS 
IN  CERTAIN  LAND  ACQUIRED  BY 
THE  UNirVD  STATES 

Mr.  OICAHONET.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  from  the  CoitoRcssxoMAL  Ricord 
that  there  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
earlier  this  week  a  reeocunendation  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
enactmmt  of  legislaUon  to  Increase  oil 
and  gas  lease  rentals  to  50  cents  an  acre 
across  the  board.  It  wiU  be  recalled  that 
the  rentals  are  now  50  cents  for  the 
first  year,  nothing  for  the  second  and 
third  years.  25  cents  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years,  and  50  eents  for  the  5-year 
renewal  period. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  representing 
oil-producing  States  will  regard  with 
some  ccmcem  the  suggestion  coming  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  the 
present  rentals  be  increased.  Inasmuch 
as  it  it  our  purpose  to  stimulate  oil  pro- 
duction and  the  search  for  oil  deposits. 

I  make  this  announcement  at  the  pres- 
ent time  merely  to  call  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  this  proposal. 

Another  measure  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  blank  tbett  authority— and 
I  particularly  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Englx]  to 
this — to  dl<g>oae  of  oil  and  gas  dei>osits 


in  acquired  land  in  which  the  United 
States  owns  only  a  partial  or  a  future 
interest. 

If  the  administration  is  recommending 
the  disposal  of  Government  oil  Interests 
in  acquired  land,  and  is  recommending 
also  the  disposal  of  the  petroleimi  re- 
serves, one  of  the  largest  of  which  is  in 
the  State  of  California,  it  is  clearly  neces- 
sary for  us  who  represent  oil  producing 
States  and  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  consider  what  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  administration  in  disposing  of  these 
capital  assets  which  the  United  States 
possesses. 

ECONOMICS  BY  ADMONITION 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  searching  analysis  of 
"Economics  by  Admonition,"  by  Dr.  Ben 
W.  Lewis,  of  Oberlin  College.  Dr.  Lewis 
testified  this  morning  l>efore  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly, and  has  given  an  anlysis  of  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation,  competition,  and  regu- 
lation of  commerce  which  is  worthy  of 
deep  reflection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

ECOHOHICS   IT   ADMOimtON 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  the  display 
of  some  questionable  manners  toward  per- 
sons In  high  places.  These  persons,  even 
(particularly)  the  person  in  the  very  highest 
place,  have  been  admonishing  leaders  of  In- 
dustry and  leaden  of  labor  to  look  upon  the 
precarioiu  state  of  our  sound  economy,  Im- 
perUcd  by  burgeoning  Inflation  and  yawning 
receaslcn.  to  commune  with  their  consciences 
In  the  vast  stiUnees  imposed  by  the  solemn 
rMpoRsibUtty  which  Is  theirs,  and  volun- 
tarily to  restrain,  even  to  ny*n;  their  •!•> 
old  propensities  and  procltvltlea  In  the  mat- 
ter of  prtoes  and  wage*.  Tbe  admonlUons 
have  been  reinforced  by  ftarsomt  wamlngt: 
the  cost  of  fsUur*  to  hMd  wUI  bt  tht  loss  of 
our  way  of  life. 

ABMONmOMS  ao  ONXBDD 

The  response  has  been  not  only  leas  than 
ipccucular.  it  has  been  toes  than  perceptible. 
It  Isn't  that  people  do  not  listen  or  that 
they  disagree  with  the  admonitions  delivered 
to  others.  Indeed,  when  our  leader*  of  Ixv* 
dustry  and  labor  see  these  admonltlona  being 
Ignored  by  other  leaders  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry they  are  noticeably  distressed.  But, 
nothing  happens.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  we 
applaud  the  recitation  of  the  noble  lines,  and 
hiss  the  villains  whoee  selfish  conduct  flouts 
their  direction;  but  when  In  due  course  we 
are  admonished.  In  the  name  of  our  way  of 
life,  to  stem  the  flood  of  Inflation  by  spend- 
ing less  than  we  want  to  spend,  we  wave 
our  checkbooks;  and  when  «e  are  admon- 
ished to  break  the  bonds  of  recession  by 
spending  more  than  we  are  tben  inclined 
to  spend,  we  sit  on  our  hands.  AU  of  this  Is 
very  disrespectful  to  those  in  high  places, 
and  may  very  well  lead  to  dire  consequences. 
Some  of  us  are  reminded  of  another  time, 
a  quarter  century  ago.  when  we  failed  to  fol- 
low the  admonitions  of  another  highly  placed 
person  upon  the  occaskm  of  another  threat 
to  our  way  of  life.  We  were  told  in  1929-60 
that  If  we  would  all  act  as  though  we  were 
employed  and  prosperous  and  confident  af 
the  future,  we  could  rub  our  eyes  and  the 
depression  would  be  gone.  And  if  we  dldnt 
*  *  *  well,  we  dldnt;  and  what  haj^ned  to 
our  way  of  life  generated  about  two-thirds  of 
the  content  of  our  preeent-day  economlos 
textbooks. 


Admonitions  are  not  new  to  us.  altliough 
in  our  economic  miUeu  they  are  always  a 
little  startling.  Busineas  statesmen  have 
been  admonishing  other  Tnislnnas  leaders 
for  the  past  30  years  to  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  business  statesmanship.  They  have  raised 
tlwlr  eyes  above  and  beyond  the  market 
place  to  the  distant  stars,  and  have  asked 
the  stars,  "What  is  our  reqxmsibUlty  to 
society?"  In  the  Interval  of  waiting  for 
the  answer  they  have  enjoined  their  fel- 
lows, in  the  name  of  our  way  of  life,  also  to 
gaze  wlstfuUy  skyward,  to  search  out  their 
consciences,  and  to  embrace  aocial  respon- 
sibility as  the  standard  and  g\ilde  of  business 
conduct.  Let  the  rectutl  show  that  the  stars 
are  stm  blinking. 

'  There  is.  of  course,  some  point  to  this 
concern  about  our  way  of  life.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  our  way  of  life  Is  right  now  under- 
going substantial  change — a  change  reflected 
in  the  very  fact  of  the  admonitions  them- 
selves. Our  way  of  life  la  geared  to  gain,  not 
to  goodness. 

acoNoidznfc    xkvol\'bs    DxsFosotc    or    cow- 

rUCTING   m-ATM» 

The  way  of  life  which  our  more  persistent 
admonlshers  are  admonishing  us  to  preserve 
is  ova  eooncnnic  way  of  life — oiir  way  of 
economizing,  our  economic  system.  Ifay  I 
suggest  tliat  creeping  admcuiltlonlsm  is 
wholly  foreign  to  our  economic  way  of  life, 
and  that  economlzlag  by  conscience  la  a 
system  of,  and  not  a  cure  for,  organic  dls- 
abllltles  which  are  begiiKiing  to  t>e  plainly 
discernible  in  our  economic  body. 

Pleaae  indulge  oie  for  a  moment  while  I 
remind  myself  that  an  economic  system,  a 
poUtical  economy.  Is  a  set  of  man-made  and 
man-accepted  arrangements  designed  to 
economiae  our  natural  and  human  reeouroes; 
that  is,  to  bring  about  the  constant  and  con- 
tinuing uae  of  theae  reaources  as  men.  In 
society,  want  them  to  be  used.  Since,  even 
on  thla  most  affluent  of  aU  planets,  not  all 
of  the  deslrea,  however  induced,  of  everyone 
can  possibly  be  satlsfled.  conflicts  of  economic 
Intereat  are  boxmd  to  arise  and  must  be  re- 
solved. Choices  and  decisions  aooepuble  to 
aoelety  must  be  made  and  earrled  Into  effect 
continuously  and  la  volume.  We  are  forced 
by  the  basic  conditions  of  our  Ufa  together 
to  aooaomiat  onr  raeourosa  and.  thus,  to 
•sUbllsb  and  avarlaitlngly  to  reetubltah  ar- 
rangements suited  to  the  performance  of 
the  economising  taak  as  we  want  it  par- 
formed. 

loonomlzlng  by  Its  vary  nature  Involvas 
the  dlapoaltloa  of  conflicting  dalma.  all  of 
which  may  be  reasonable  and  good.  AU 
economic  decisions  are  related  and  inter- 
dependent, and  If  our  decisions  are  well 
taken,  we  purchase  our  satisfactions  at  the 
cost  of  other  satisfactions  foregone.  Eco- 
nomic decisions  carry  denials  with  every  ap- 
proval, refusals  with  every  grant.  This,  of 
course.  Is  why  we  care,  why  we  economize. 
Tills  is  why  society  as  a  whole — all  of  so- 
ciety— Is  concerned  with  economising  deci- 
sions. This  is  why  economising  is  society's 
business. 

BOOiroifIC     STSTEM     INVOLVBB     CUMHtOL     OVBl 
BEHAVXOB  or   HfDIYlDtrALS 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  business 
of  economizing  is  aociety's  business.  Any 
economic  system — market,  ICarzlBt.  or 
mixed — Involves  control  by  society  over  the 
behavior  of  individuals.  An  economy  points 
the  vray  and  sees  to  it  that  the  way  is  fol- 
lowed. Its  weapons  and  sanctions  may  be 
direct  or  Indirect,  sharp  or  blunt,  but  their 
function  la  clear:  to  make  individuals  be- 
have as  society  vrants  them  to  behave  and 
as  they  would  be  quite  unlikely  to  behave 
in  the  absence  of  society's  economic  con- 
trols. It  la  the  fxinctlon  of  controls  to  con- 
trol, to  be  luipleasant  and  even  to  hurt;  and 
so  to  affect  the  actions  of  individuals.    This 
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la  true  both  of  the  directives  and  legal  pen- 
alties of  authoritarian  syetems  and  the  price- 
cost  directives  and  coerclon-by-competltion 
that  characterize  free-enterprise  economies. 
But,  whatever  the  arrangements  and  forces, 
they  represent  the  application  of  socially 
sanctioned  power  to  the  behavior  of  Indi- 
viduals; they  can  properly  express  no  will  or 
purpose  other  than  the  will  and  purpose  of 
society. 

socirrr  mttst  si:r  the  pattern 
Economizing,  then,  la  society's  affair.  The 
problem  Is  society's  problem,  and  society 
must  set  the  standards  and  provide  the 
answers  either  by  naming  the  standards  and 
spelling  out  the  answers  directly  through 
its  political  machinery,  or  indirectly  by  es- 
tablishing or  acquiescing  In  a  set  of  proc- 
esses to  produce  answers  which  are  accept- 
able because  the  processes  from  which  they 
derive  are  accepted.  It  Is  nelther'ihe  privi- 
lege nor  the  responsibility  of  any  individual, 
however  conscientious  or  statesmanlike,  vol- 
untarily to  render  economizing  decisions  in 
the  name  of  society. 

The  economic  system  in  operation  in  any 
country  at  any  time  represents  the  way  in 
which  the  people  of  that  country,  at  that 
time  and  as  they  are  then  persuaded,  want 
the  economizing  function  in  their  society  to 
be  performed.  In  our  own  case,  we  place 
heavy  reliance  upon  the  forces  of  ( 1 )  free 
Individual  initiative  and  choice,  (2)  eco- 
nomic (profit)  motivation,  and  (3)  unre- 
strained rivalry  (comp>etition)  between  inde- 
pendent, profit-seeking  sellers  and  between 
independent,  profit-seeking  or  satisfaction- 
seeking  buyers.  Through  these  forces  we  hope 
to  achieve  optimum  use  of  our  resources  in 
the  directions  we  desire,  and  the  division 
and  use  of  the  products  of  our  resources  as 
we  want  them  divided  and  used.  The  ra- 
tionale of  the  process  is  simply  that  although 
everyone  is  seeking  maximum  gain  free  from 
conscious  control  by  the  group,  each  is, 
nevertheless,  forced  by  the  competition  of 
others  similarly  motivated  to  offer  to  the 
market  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable  (as 
the  market  meastires  best ) ,  not  alone  to 
make  the  greatest  gain,  but  in  order  eco- 
nomically to  survive.  Under  this  philosophy, 
we  abhor  any  substantial  lessening  of  com- 
petition as  opening  the  door  to  the  violation 
of  society's  pattern  of  resource  use  and  en- 
joyment, and  as  derogating  from  society  In 
favor  of  individuals  the  performance  of  the 
economizing  function  which  society  alone  is 
competent  to  perform. 

WE     CHANGE     OI7K     tCONOMIC     SYSTEM 
CXINSTANTLY 

Competitive  profit  seeking  in  the  free  mar- 
ket is  the  core  of  our  economizing  process, 
but  we  have  never  been  satisfied  and  happy 
with  the  core  alone.  All  economic  systems 
are  made  from  day  to  day;  they  undergo  con- 
stant modification  and  revision  to  accom- 
plish the  economic  purposes  which  men,  in 
their  own  time  and  their  own  environment, 
deem  to  be  good.  Tlie  machinery  for  estab- 
lishing and  changing  the  formal  structure  of 
the  economy  Is  political,  and  It  is  Invoked 
whenever  enough  people  are  moved  to  call 
It  into  operation  on  specific  issues.  When- 
ever enough  of  us  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  structure  or  processes  of  the  economy  as 
it  exists,  or  displeased  with  the  results 
which  It  produces,  we  exercise  our  collec- 
tive political  will — we  economize  consciously 
by  government.  Sometimes  we  seek  through 
government  to  make  the  market  itself  op- 
erate more  effectively  as  an  economizing  in- 
strument; sometimes  we  move  positively  into 
the  market  with  our  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
force  the  economic  verdicts  which,  collec- 
tively, we  want,  but  which  the  market  by 
itself  is  not  prepared  to  deliver.  Thrdftgh 
government  we  supplement  the  market;  we 
also  supplant  the  market.  Our  total,  over- 
all economy,  thus,  is  a  complex  and  con- 
stantly changing  mixture  of  profit  seeking, 


competitively  controlled  individualism  and 
conscious,  governmentally  organized  and  op- 
erated collectivism,  built  up  piece  by  piece, 
to  serve  the  desires  of  our  politically  free 
people  as  they  express  their  desires  in  po- 
litical economic  decisions.  It  exempllfles.  if 
exemplification  is  needed,  the  proposition 
that  economizing  is  society's  business. 

In  the  context  and  within  the  rationale  of 
our  way  of  economic  life,  it  is  the  social  role 
of  the  individual  to  seek  the  maximum  per- 
sonal gain  which  the  system  will  permit  him 
to  take.  The  laborer  serves  the  goals  of  the 
economy  when  he  secki.  high  wages,  as  do 
Individual  farmers  and  businessmen  when 
they  seek  to  maximize  their  profits.  Let  us 
be  quite  clear  on  this;  Profit  seeking  Is  not 
only  acceptable  to  our  way  of  life.  It  Is  in- 
dispensable. The  forms  and  methods  which 
profit  seeking  may  appropriately  adopt  are 
conditioned,  of  course,  by  circumstances  and 
by  the  mores  of  the  time,  as  well  as  by  laws, 
but  the  logic  of  our  economy  will  not  per- 
mit the  drive  of  profit  motivation  to  be 
blunted  or  its  direction  to  be  diffused  by  the 
social  conscience  of  individuals.  Never,  ex- 
cept In  confusion,  do  we  call  upon  Individ- 
ually felt  social  responsibility  as  a  central 
economizing  force. 

ADMONITIONISM  RESt7t.TS   FROM    CONrCSION 

Does  it,  then,  indicate  confusion  to  ad- 
monish business  and  labor  leaders  and  the 
rest  of  us  to  Ignore  market  warnings  and 
considerations  of  self-interest,  and  to  take 
off  on  covirses  which  for  each  of  us  as  in- 
dividuals can  lead  only  to  economic  dis- 
aster. In  the  hope  that.  If  each  moves  toward 
disaster,  all  will  be  saved?  Docs  it  suggest 
confusion  to  admonish  us  as  Individuals 
voluntarily  to  forego  economic  satisfactions 
in  order  that  all  may  be  more  fully  satis- 
fied? It  certainly  does.  And  It  Indicates 
confusion  confounded,  Indeed  It  Is  the  cream 
of  the  Jest,  to  assume  that  anyone  Is  listen- 
ing. Tlie  Jest  Is  really  creamed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  admonitions  are  offered 
in  the  name  of  our  way  of  life. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  that  markets 
made  up  of  completely  altruistic  buyers  and 
sellers,  moved  by  admonitions  to  grasp  solely 
at  the  fleeting  forms  of  economic  goodness 
as  they  may  manifest  themselves  to  each 
Individual  through  a  misty  emanation  of 
social  responsibility,  could  possibly  do  an 
economizing  Job  for  society,  even  If  such 
people  could  be  trained  or  bred.  Yet  ad- 
monitions continue  to  ring  out,  and  the  very 
authority  of  their  source  compels  us  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  confusion  they 
seem  so  patently  to  mirror.  Preference  by 
the  White  House  for  admonitions  rather 
than  action  by  the  Government  may  stem 
from  genuine  doubt  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Government  to  perform  effectively  In  the 
premises,  or  from  the  realization  that  execu- 
tion of  society's  fornial  economic  controls 
Is  bound,  at  best,  to  be  a  distressingly  un- 
pleasant business  (only  a  sadist  with  a  life- 
time appointment  could  really  be  happier 
with  a  hatchet  than  a  trumpet).  Again, 
admonitions  may  be  preferred  because  of  a 
basic  social-philosophic  aversion  to  compul- 
sion where  persuasion  offers  even  a  remote 
chance  to  gain  passable  results.  With  less 
charity,  we  may  also  note  that  admonitions 
may  be  employed  to  divert  unwanted  atten- 
tion from  unwanted  problems,  or  even  sim- 
ply to  delay,  if  not  to  forestall,  the  making 
of  difficult  decisions.  The  preference  of 
business  leaders  for  admonitions  may  reflect 
messianic  complexes  or  simply  an  entirely 
understandable  aversion  to  letting  govern- 
ment In  on  the  act  in  any  role  that  Involves 
restraint    on    managerial    discretion. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  persistent 
flow  of  admonitions  strongly  suggests  a  very 
disturbed  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  those 
in  high  Government  and  business  places — 
their  growing  suspicion  that  things  in  the 
economy  are  getting  out  of  hand  and  that 


something  needs  to  be  done  about  it  that  the 
free  market,  unassisted,  cannot  be  expected 
to  accomplish.  The  fact  that  weakened  faith 
in  the  processes  of  the  free  market  may  be  ex- 
plicitly denied,  if.  Indeed,  it  Is  even  recog- 
nized, Is  Itself  an  indication  of  the  prevailing 
confusion.  This  confusion,  however,  is  not 
without  Its  encouraging  aspects;  It  is  top- 
drawer,  not  mine-run  confusion;  it  stems 
from  Insight,  dimly  seen. 

ADMONITION     TO     BUSINESS     HIQHUOHTS 
CONFUSION 

Calls  to  business  statesmanship,  which 
have  much  in  common  with  but  which  are 
of  a  different  order  from  admonitions  deliv- 
ered to  the  rest  of  us  as  consumers,  reflect 
this  conluslon  and  tremulous  Insight  most 
sharply.  li  I?  quite  possible  that  our  admon- 
Ishcrs  are  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  phenom- 
enon which  many  observers  of  the  American 
economy  have  been  commenting  on  for  many 
years,  but  Increasingly  of  late:  The  decision- 
making, economizing  processes  In  the  free 
enterprise  sector  of  our  economy  do  not  con- 
sist alone  of  millions  upon  millions  of  indi- 
vidual choices  meshed  Into  social -economic 
dccUlons  by  the  lmp>ersonal  processes  of  the 
market.  In  significant  proportions,  society's 
ecunoml7:lng  decisions  are  made,  out  of  hand, 
by  relatively  few  people  who  sit  above  the 
market  in  key  positions  within  huge  con- 
glomerates of  economic  power.  I  suggest 
that  the  admonishers  are  beginning  to  sense 
the  fact  and  the  significance  of  the  poeses- 
slon  by  a  few  of  great  power  over  the  econ- 
omy, and  are  advising  and  pleading  that  thle 
power  be  used  responsibly  in  the  broad  eo- 
clal  Interest.  Tills  admonition  reflects  and 
Imparts  confusion,  but  to  the  extent  that  It 
may  serve  to  galvanize  our  limp  attention  to 
a  condition  which  can  use  all  of  the  active 
consideration  we  are  able  to  spare,  ita  net 
effect  may  be  good.  Wrong  iron,  wrong  fair- 
way, but  a  good  shot. 

Bigness  in  the  economy  Is  upon  ua;  big 
business  and  big  labor  stare  us  in  the  face. 
SupiKkse  we  shade  our  eyes  and  stare  back- 
in  this  paper  at  big  business. 

BIO   BUSINESS    HAS    IMrORT   ON    BCONOMT 

It  is  high  time  to  take  stock  of  the  effect 
of  big  units  upon  the  ability  of  the  market 
to  perform  Its  economizing  function.  Big- 
ness is  not  an  exact  concept,  but,  fortunately, 
the  purposes  of  our  present  inquiry  do  not 
require  us  to  define  It  with  laboratory  preci- 
sion. We  can  busy  ourselves  usefully  with 
the  clearly  recognizable  dimensions  of  big- 
ness: we  need  not  fret  over  the  exact  reach  or 
tensile  stren;j;th  of  its  outermost  tentacles. 
Lets  settle  for  what  Berle.  In  his  "Twentieth 
Century  Capitalist  Revolution."  refers  to  as 
"concentrates";  and  let  us,  for  Just  a  few 
precious  momenta,  turn  off  the  IBM  ma- 
chines and  revel  In  an  abstention  from  pon- 
derous debate  over  statistical  measures  of 
concentration.  Our  attention  will  be  suffl- 
clently  focused  if  we  hold  it  to  a  considera- 
tion of  business  units  which  all  of  us  clearly 
recognize  as  big  enough  to  enjoy  the  power 
of  Investment,  output,  wage,  and  selling  poli- 
cies that  have  Identlflable.  substantial  effects 
upon  the  markets  in  which  they  deal.  and. 
hence,  upon  all  whose  lives  are  conditioned 
by  those  markets. 

This  deflnltlon  of  bigness  may  foretell,  but 
it  has  not  forced  my  own  conclusions  on 
the  policy  issue  which  bigness  requires  us  to 
face— whether  the  presence  in  our  markets 
of  giant  concentrates  leaves  enough  natural. 
self-generating,  unchecked,  and  uncheckable 
drive  In  market  competition  to  enable  it  to 
discharge  to  our  satisfaction  the  compelling, 
coercive,  directive,  regulatory,  economizing 
task  which  the  logic  of  free  enterpriae  re- 
quires it  to  carry.  I  hasten  to  note  that 
the  issue  does  not  relate  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  bigness — Its  goodness  or  badnesi 
in  the  conventional  moral  sense;  the  Issue 
is  one  of  economic  architecture.  Competi- 
tion plays  an  indlsi>ensable  role  In  a  free 
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market  economy;  to  th»  extent  that  tbe 
pressures  of  oompetitlon  are  leawned  and 
diffused  by  conoentratea,  ■'■^^"mtr  deeUlona 
are  left  to  a  handful  of  ptnonm  who  ai« 
not  responsible  by  ballot,  eantract,  or  market 
to  thoae  whoae  lives  are  substantlaDy  con- 
d:tloned  by  the  decisions.  Hence,  the  iaaue: 
As  we  look  ahead  in  the  building  of  our 
economy,  may  we  reasonably,  and  are  we 
likely,  to  continue  our  heary  reliance  upon 
competition  in  the  ordering  of  our  economic 
affairs  as  we  want  them  ordered? 

POWES    or    SIGHESS    INCOICrATIBLB    WITH    WKK* 

coMrmrum 
This  issue  will  not  allow  us  the  luzviry 
of  a  single  Indisputable  conclusion,  sclen- 
tlfically  established  and  secured  by  Irrefuta- 
ble evidence.  For  nearly  3  score  years  and 
10  under  the  Sherman  Act  we  have  picked, 
piled,  poked,  and  pondered  the  evidence 
bearing  on  bigness  and  competition  In  our 
economy,  but  only  rarely  have  our  pro- 
nouncements been  Inexorably  dictated  by 
these  processes.  When  deflniUve  declara- 
tions are  called  for,  we  wrap  our  arms  tightly 
aroimd  our  value  Judgments  and  Jump.  As 
I  Jump,  I  am  peculiarly  conscious  of  the 
swelling  chorus  of  appeals  to  responsible 
business  statesmanship,  and  I  am  reminded 
again  that  businessmen  are  free  to  practice 
the  prerogatives  of  business  statesmanship 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  free  from 
the  compulsions  of  competition.  It  Is  my 
unabashed  personal  value  JudgnMnt  that  In 
a  growing  number  of  key  spots  In  our  econ- 
omy big  units  possess,  and  will  continue  to 
possess,  a  degree  of  power  over  the  market 
Incompatible  with  our  confident  acceptance 
of  competition  as  our  economizing  force. 

Big  Arms  differ  In  the  degree  of  their  in- 
sulation from  competition,  but  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  differences  In  some  cases  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  that,  in  others, 
more  power  and  pomp  wUl  accrue  with  cir- 
cumstance. No  firm  Is  absolutely  Impregna- 
ble, of  course,  and  occasionally  one  slips  and 
loses  Ita  position  on  the  fortune  scoreboard. 
Many  forces  are  at  work  in  this  area,  and  it 
is  far  from  clear  that  functional  competition 
is  the  most  common  or  the  most  powerful  of 
the  lot;  certainly  ita  dependability  as  an 
economizing  force  is  not  established  by  these 
shifts.  Nor  is  the  presence  or  strength  of 
competition  convincingly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  giant  firms  may  upon  occasion  adopt 
and  follow  a  comf>etltive  routine — may  make 
competitive  motions,  may  choose  deliberately 
to  stop  short  of  monopoly,  or  as  a  matter 
of  management  policy  may  Institute  compe- 
tition among  their  company  branches  or 
divisions.  The  test  Is  whether  the  big  firm 
Is  compelled  to  compete,  whether  It  is  driven 
by  competition  In  Ita  quest  for  maximum 
gain  or  survival. 

The  claim  advanced  when  prices  are  rigid 
that  In  this  Industry  price  oompetitlon  has 
been  supplanted  by  quality  or  service  compe- 
tition Is  less  than  convincing.  Typically, 
all  dimensions  of  the  bargain  are  Impor- 
tant, and  In  an  effectively  competitive  mar- 
ket no  participant  can  be  free  from  appre- 
hension that  price  competition  will  explode 
and  persist.  An  atmosphere  of  certainty  as 
to  the  forms  which  oompetitlon  will  take 
Buggesta  that  competition  Itself  Is  under 
wraps.  This  observation  bears,  too,  on  the 
claim  that  the  absence  of  price  competition 
Is  not  important  as  long  as  men  and  firms 
continue  competitively  to  innovate.  Inno- 
vation obviously  occurs,  but  In  what  measxire 
it  U  to  be  attributed  to  oompetitlon  Is  not 
clear.  Neither  Is  it  clear  that  power  to  act 
independently  of  competition  In  price  Is  not 
also  power  to  control  the  degree  and  direc- 
tion of  Innovation.  Competition  on  leash 
to  conventions  that  happen  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  competitors  Is.  simply,  not  compe- 
Utlon. 

Nor    Is    oompetitlon   demonstrated    to   be 
present — Indeed,  quite  the  contrary  Is  tru^— 


by  Instances  In  whUdi  giant  Anns  hold  prices 
In  cheek  In  the  face  of  rising  marketa.  Such 
exhibitions  may  stroke  our  oonsum^  sensl- 
MUttss,  but  they  still  exude  the  aroma  of 
power  even  though  U  may  be  power  sooth- 
ingly ^pUed. 

Fowsa  or  sscness  has  XNcaxasED  in  bscxnt 


But.  Is  bigness  more  threatening  now 
than  in  the  past?  Is  there  any  evidence  that 
bigness  is  on  the  Increase?  Scientific  meas- 
xu-es  of  the  extant  of  industrial  concentration 
are  not  conclusive,  but  it  is  certainly  appar- 
eot  that  the  quality,  and  hence  the  signlfl- 
cance,  of  the  economic  power  now  concen- 
trated in  giant  firms  is  markedly  different 
from  that  of  yestarday,  and  that  today's 
bigness  is  far  more  impressive.  A  half- 
century  ago,  bigness  was  a  brash  newcomer 
flgbUng  its  way  doggedly  into  the  economy, 
clawing,  biting,  slugging,  stomping  to  gain 
power  over  the  market.  Its  predatory  prac- 
tices were  limited  only  by  ita  unrestrained 
ambition  and  ita  fertile  imagination;  and  it 
was  on  these  pracUces  that  the  public  fas- 
tened ita  critical  attention.  Our  concern  then 
(much  as  now,  unfortunately,  although  then 
with  more  reason)  was  business  morality. 
The  rules  were  being  made  to  relate  leas 
to  the  position  and  role  of  bigness  in  the 
economy  than  to  the  conduct  by  which  big- 
ness was  being  built.  Ltired  by  the  vistas 
promised  by  scale,  we  were  eager  to  embrace 
bigness  whose  practices  did  not  offend  our 
standards  of  business  morality;  and  we  were 
prepared  by  easy  transference  to  open  our 
arms  to  bigness  which  although  ita  past 
might  have  been  questionable,  had  seen  the 
white  light  of  faith  and  had  purged  Itself  of 
youthful  transgressions  by  confession  and 
pledges.  But  our  arms  were  not  yet  opened 
wide,  and  our  attitude  was  still  one  of  fas- 
Bigness  today  has  made  ita  way.  It  has 
arrived,  and.  generously.  It  has  accepted  and 
make. 

Bigness  today  has  made  Ita  way.    It  has 
arrived,  and,  generously,  it  has  accepted  and 
U  doing  the  very  beat  It  can  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy.    It  Is  bigger;   In  absolute 
terms,  bigness  today  Is  really  big.     Ita  roota 
are  deep  into.  Indeed  they  have  become  a 
part  of  the  foundation  rock  of  the  economy, 
and  they  are  reaching  Into  areas  thought 
at  one  time  to  be  unfriendly  to  their  growth. 
The  behavior  of  bigneas  today  is  spotless,  at 
least  no  spota  remain  tmremoved  for  long; 
and  Ita  appearance  and  demeanor  are  attrac- 
tive and  ingratiating.     Tutored  by  Ita  attor- 
neys, bathed,  barbered,  and  coemeticlzed  by 
Madison  Avenue,  nourished  and  sanctified  by 
war  and  cold  war,  and  enthroned  by  public 
opinion  which  sees  only  goodness  in  bigness 
that    Is    well-mannered    and    well-behaved, 
bigness  exhlblta  the  supreme  confidence  and 
gracious    assurance    that    bespeak    stature, 
status,  and  a  clear  conscience.    Bigness  was 
once  the  "bad  boy  In  Sunday  school";  now  It 
"sita  on  the  vestry."     It  may  not  yet  have 
acquired  a  full -sized  soul,  but  the  contract 
has  been  let  and  the  press  has  been  alerted. 
Bigness  spreads  Ita  protective  arms  benevo- 
lently over  thousands  of  small  less-favored 
firms,  and  dispenses  Justice  among  them  as 
It   Is  given  to  see  Justice.    It  keeps  them 
alive    (In  the  aggregate)    and  In  the  main 
tolerably   happy — and    In    line.     Bigness    Is 
here    and,    what    distinguishes    Ita    present 
from  Ita  earlier  position,  we  all  know  that 
bigness  Is  here  to  stay.     I  suggreet  that  com- 
petition, today.  Is  captive  to  blgneaa — that 
today'a  competition  Is  more  controlled  than 
controlling.  Its  temper  lessened,  Ita  tautneas 
gone  slack. 

BIGNESS     QSOWS     DBSPITS     ANTTTEUST     aBCUI^S- 
TXONS 

What  of  the  future?  Where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  antitrust  as 
an  Instrument  for  tailoring  bigneas  to  a  pat- 
tern which  will  renew  aad  sustain  our  faith 


In  the  economizing  processea  of  oompetltlosi'. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  assert  that  ootnpett- 
tlon  over  the  years  has  not  been  made  more 
pervasive  and  effective  by  the  energies  that 
have  been  devoted  to  antitrust.  Certainly 
I  do  not  decry  the  current  efforta  by  schol- 
ars, lawyers,  and  ofllclals  to  sharpen  and  to 
add  Iron  both  to  our  thtnviwg  and  our  oper- 
ating policies.  But,  even  when  I  follow  the 
skillful  analysis  presented  In  Corwln  Ed- 
wards' extremely  able  defense  of  the  anti- 
trust approach,  "Big  Business  and  the  Policy 
of  Competition."  my  footsteps  falter  as  I 
neai-  the  Jtunplng-off  place.  He  Is  con- 
cerned, as  I  am,  with  power.  He  baUeves 
that  "where  we  can  Identify  power  that  im- 
pairs competition,  we  should  strike  it  down," 
and  he  argues  cogently  for  a  case-by  case 
approach  through  the  courta.  the  test  in  each 
case  to  be  not  "the  quality  of  business  per- 
formance, but  the  existence  of  adequate 
competition."  This  leaves  us  (as  It  should) 
with  market  structure  as  virtually  our  only 
test,  but  we  have  found  no  way  to  test  the 
test,  or  to  appraise  the  cost.  In  other  values 
foregone,  of  employing  It.  We  have  searched 
long  and  oiu-  search  continues,  but  neither 
our  logic  nor  our  experience  gives  us  grounds 
for  great  expectations. 

It  Is  increasingly  evident,  as  we  Inch 
tediously  and  at  great  expense  from  one 
elaborate,  "definitive"  antitrust  case  to  the 
next,  that  the  headway  we  are  making  Is 
pitiful.  Sometimes  antitrust  holds  the  line, 
sometimes  It  even  gains  a  yard;  but  most 
of  the  time  It  plays  In  the  shadow  of  Ite 
own  goalpoeta.  Each  case  Is  necessarily 
freighted  with  rarefied  shadings  and  empha- 
ses which,  while  entirely  relevant  to  the 
righta  and  claims  tinder  litigation,  tend 
cumulatively  to  blur  and  dilute,  rather  than 
to  firm  our  public  policy  toward  bigness. 
We  are  required  by  the  very  nature  of  anti- 
trust to  strive  for  microscopic  distinctions, 
to  split  hairs  and  then  to  split  the  splite. 
Each  decision  raises  a  sprawling  Utter  of  new 
Issues  bawling  for  more  decisions;  It  Is  a 
rare  case  that  does  not  generate  as  much 
In  confusion  as  It  produces  In  clarity.  In 
the  meantime,  bigness  grows  apace.  We 
cant  see  the  mass  for  the  Incrementa;  we 
nibble  at  the  trees  while  the  forest  spreads 
and  flotu-ishes.  A  good  part  of  our  trouble 
is  this  very  forest;  It  has  Ita  attractive  as- 
pecta;  it  Is,  in  fact,  rather  Inviting. 

•*WO«KABLE  OOMPETTTION"  FAIXS  DOWN  IN 

paacncK 

A  word  about  "workable  competition."'    I 
apologize  for  delaying  until  now  my  asstu-- 
ance  to   you   that  I  do   not  seek  after   the 
false  Idol  of  "perfect  competition."     I  ask 
you   to  believe   that.   In  common   with  all 
faithful  workers  In  the  vineyard,  I  take  the 
oath  of  disavowal  each  morning  upon  ris- 
ing   and,    facing    Momlngslde    Hclghta,    do 
obeisance  only  to  "workable  oanpetltion."  Of 
late,  however,  even  "workable  ccanpetition"  is 
beginning   to   pall.     We    embrace    workable 
competition  as  our  standard  for  antitrust 
analjrsls  and  pwllcy,  but  It  grows  Increasingly 
evident    that    the    operating    features    and 
prop>ertie8  of  "workable"  defy  Identification 
except  In  terms  that  b^  the  question,  and 
that  the  boundaries  of  "competition"  are  be- 
ing  broadened   to   Include    everything  that 
businessmen  do  In  the  market  together  with 
most  of  the  forces  from  which  their  doings 
derive.     I  stispect  that,  put  to  the  test  of 
serving  as  a  guide  to  antitrust  policy,  "work- 
able competition"  rarely  proves  to  be  more 
definitive  than  "the  total  Indeterminate  com- 
bination of  practices,  motivations  and  forces 
operating  in  the  market,  with  which,  nurs- 
ing our  confusions,  we  are  currently  willing 
to  live."    The  fact  Is  that  the  concept  "work- 
able competition"  Is  not  particularly  work- 
able. 


i 


BIGNESS  KZZFS  WBUINO 

Perhaps  this  is  the  best  we  can  do.  and— 
who  knows? — It  may  worki    I  really  doubt. 
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however,  whether  playing  cope  and  robbers 
with  bigness  will.  In  the  long  run,  provide 
MB  with  much  more  than  stimulating  In- 
tellectual exercise,  profits  for  professional 
participants,  emotional  release,  and  a  kind 
of  rearguard  protection  as  we  move  slowly 
toward  the  next  waterbole.  Antitrust  will 
continue  in  Its  piecemeal  way  to  prevent 
gross  overreaching  by  Industrial  giants,  but 
It  cannot  be  geared  to  cope  with  the  basic 
problems  raised  by  bigness  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  economy.  And  bigness  will 
be  permanent.  Because  of  antitrust.  It  will 
push  Its  way  more  discreetly,  but  between 
cases  It  will  keep  on  pushing.  We  will  not 
cut  it  down  by  legislation  setting  arbitrary 
limits  on  size;  and  such  tests  and  procedures 
as  we  may  devise  to  accompllsti  selective 
avu-gery  will  bring  us  closer  to  a  state  of 
economizing  by  Government  than  by  com- 
petition. 

COUNTXKVAZLtNO    POWEB    CANNOT    BE    MAIN 
KCONOMIZINO    FORCE 

Recently,  another  protective  force  has  been 
Identified  (or  reldentlfied)  and  placed  on 
display  for  our  consideration  as  a  substi- 
tute for,  or  supplement  to,  competition. 
Kenneth  Galbralth  has  alerted  us  to  "coun- 
tervailing power,"  the  active  restraint  on 
the  power  of  strong  sellers  or  strong  buyers 
provided  by  the  presence  In  the  market  of 
strong  buyers  or  strong  sellers — or  some- 
thing else.  It  is  comforting  to  be  reminded 
that  most  markets  have  two  sides,  either  of 
Which  may  be  quite  irritating  and  even 
frustrating  to  the  other  ( unless,  as  has  been 
known  to  happen,  the  two  sides  Join  hands 
and  gang  upon  the  rest  of  us);  and  par- 
ticularly comforting  to  be  assured  that  if 
countervallance  doesn't  come  from  the  other 
side  of  the  market  It  will  probably  appear 
from  some  other  quarter — unless  something 
else  happens.  Countervailing  power  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  hanging  over  the  fire- 
place; it  makes  less  ominous  the  threat  of 
monopolistic  misconduct.  But,  it  is  far  too 
fortuitous  in  Its  appearance,  too  limited  and 
spotty  in  Its  scope,  too  uneven  in  Its  drive 
and  too  discriminatory  in  its  Impact  to  be 
relied  upon  as  our  principal  defense  against 
extortion  and.  certainly,  as  the  economizing 
force  in  our  economy. 

"CORPOEATE    conscience"    IS    rOREIGN    TO    LOGIC 
or   FREE    ENTERPRISE 

So,  we  return  again  to  admonitions  to 
business  statesmanship  and  social  respon- 
sibility, this  time  elevated  to  a  way  of  life. 
The  thesis  Is  that  where  competition  alone 
is  Insufficient  to  maintain  the  conduct  of 
giant  concentrates  at  par,  the  deficiency  will 
certainly  be  supplied  (if.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
already  supplied)  by  a  newly  developed  and 
still  developing  additive — the  "corporate  con- 
science." We  have  already  characterized  this 
force  as  foreign  to  the  logic  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  have  suggested  that  to  invoke  it 
formally  Is  tacitly  to  concede  that  compe- 
tition Is  on  the  wane.  The  movement  to  give 
formal  de  Jure  recognition  to  social  re- 
sponsibility has  now  attained  enough  volume 
and  stature,  however,  to  require  us  to  con- 
sider it  on  Its  substantive  merits. 

Adolf  Eerie  has  presented  the  case  most 
explicitly:  Along  with  the  growth  of  the 
big  corporation  as  the  repository  of  great 
economic  power,  will  come  the  growth  of 
the  corporate  conscience.  The  great  modern 
corporation  miist  be  recognized  as  a  political 
Institution  upon  which,  as  upon  other  great 
political  institutions  In  the  past,  the  flow 
of  events  is  forcing  a  degree  of  public  respon- 
sibility commensurate  with  its  massive  pow- 
er— "the  corporation,  almost  against  Its  will, 
has  been  compelled  to  assume  in  appreciable 
part  the  role  of  conscience-carrier  of  aoth- 
century  American  society." 

A  succinct  comment  would  be:  It  Isn't  go- 
ing to  happen;  If  It  did  happen  it  wouldn't 
work;  and  If  it  did  work  it  would  still  be 
intolerable  to  free   men,     I   am   willing   to 


dream,  perhaps  selfishly,  of  a  society  of  self- 
less men.  Certainly,  if  those  who  direct  our 
corporate  concentrates  are  to  be  free  from 
regulation  either  by  competition  or  govern- 
ment, I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  be  con- 
scientious, responsible,  and  kindly  men;  and 
I  am  prepared  to  be  grateful  if  this  proves 
to  be  the  case.  But,  I  shall  still  be  uneasy 
and  a  little  ashamed,  with  others  who  are 
ashamed,  to  be  living  my  economic  life  within 
the  limits  set  by  the  gracious  bounty  of  the 
precious  few.  If  we  are  to  have  rulers,  let 
them  be  men  of  good  will:  but  above  all,  let 
us  Join  in  choosing  our  rulers — and  In  ruling 
them. 

Basically,  however,  the  dlfflrulty  with  the 
corporate  conscience  thesis  Is  that,  preoccu- 
pied with  the  problem  of  economic  morality, 
it  overlooks  the  problem  of  economizing.  It 
is  not  enough  that  economic  decisions  made 
by  corporate  managements  shall  be  good  in 
the  sense  of  being  selfless  rather  than  self- 
ish. In  the  sense  that  managements  derive 
happiness  and  serenity  of  conscience  from 
smiles  of  gratitude  bestowed  upon  them  by 
persons  other  than  their  stockholders.  To 
economize  Is  to  choose  between  competing 
goods.  Economic  choices  can  rarely  bring 
smiles  without  concomitant  tears;  and  lone- 
ly consciences  hold  no  formulas  for  the 
optimum  distribution  of  smiles  and  tears 
In  our  economy.  Once  again,  with  gestures: 
Economizing  Is  society's  Job.  Economic  de- 
cisions must  be  right  as  society  measures 
right,  rather  than  good  as  benevolent  Indi- 
viduals construe  goodness.  An  economy  Is  a 
mechanism  designed  to  pick  up  and  dis- 
charge the  wishes  of  society  In  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  resources;  It  Is  not  an  Instru- 
ment for  the  rendering  of  gracious  music  by 
kindly  disposed  Improvisers. 

IT  is  societt's  role  to  economize 
The  weakness  of  corporate  conscience   as 
the  central  force  In  the  economy  Is  that  it 
has    nothing    to   do    with    economizing      Its 
presence  may  assure  us  that  the  men   who 
make  the  decisions  will  be  well  Intentloned 
and  good,  but  It  tells  neither  them  nor  us 
anything    about   the   shape   of   goodness;    It 
tells  no  one  what  society  wants  done  and, 
hence,  what  to  do.     When  170  million  men 
live  and  make  their  living  together,  the  fact 
that  every  one  of  them  is  equipped  with  a 
burning  24-hour  conscience  does  not  make 
less  necessary  the  active  presence  of  an  over- 
all  organizing   and  directing  force    to   work 
out  the  level  and  trend  and  allocation  of  re- 
source use  and  the  division  of  product.     To 
rely  for  this  on  the  ungulded,  uncoordinated 
consciences  of  the  managements  of  economic 
blocs  Is  to  abandon  order  as  well  as  human 
dignity.     Only  society  Is  suited  and  fitted  to 
deal  and  play  these  cards.     If  Its  standards 
are  nebulous,  at  least  they  are  its  own.  and 
they  can  be  manifested  and  carried  out  with 
some  sense  of  total  purpose,  In  a  total  pat- 
tern which  It  Is  society's  task  alone  to  de- 
sign and  weave. 

Consider  the  wage,  Investment,  and  price 
decisions  to  lie  made  by  corporate  manage- 
ments, and  ask  what  contributions  con- 
sciences can  make  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  they  poee.  These  decisions  affect 
all  of  society,  not  Just  the  persons  In  the 
Immediate  family;  and  not  all  of  those  even 
immediately  affected  can  possibly  be  made 
happy  by  any  decisions  which  can  possibly 
be  made.  This  Is  quite  an  assignment  to 
Impose  on  Innocent,  artless  consciences.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  can  stand  the 
strain.  Ponder  the  plight  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  giant  firm  producing  a  basic  com- 
modity, employing  thousands  of  workers  at 
good  wages,  making  splendid  profits,  and 
presently  facing  a  crippling  strike  unless  It 
accedes  to  a  demand  for  a  wage  Increase.  The 
Increase  can  easily  be  passed  along  In  higher 
prices.  Workers  want  higher  wages  and  no 
Interruption  In  employment;  consumers 
want  continued  output  at  an  Increasing  rate 
and  so  do  stockholders.    The  public  does  not 


want  further  Inflation,  and  large  numben  of 
small  firms  do  not  want  further  Increawt  In 
wages.  The  White  House,  which  wants  high 
production,  full  employment,  healthy  wages, 
abundant  profits  and  low  prices,  now  admon- 
ishes Industrial  statesmen  to  recognize  their 
public  responsibility  and  to  adopt  measures 
appropriate  to  the  maintenance  of  equity, 
full  employment,  stability  and  progress.  The 
management — as  allocator,  distributor,  sta- 
bilizer, trustee,  conservator,  prophet,  and 
chaplain,  as  well  *>«  manager — consults  Its 
conscience.     The  diagnosis  of  the  attending 

psychiatrist  will  be  multiple  schizophrenia 

the  management's  personality  will  not  be 
split,  It  win  be  shredded  and  powdered. 

OUR    ECONOMIC    STSTEM     IS    ONE    OF    CONCTAMT 
CHANGE 

We  are  searching  for  a  force  or  act  of  force* 
which  will  give  us  direction  as  well  as  pro- 
tection— which  will  both  guide  and  guard— 
which  we  can  accept  with  self-respect  be- 
cause It  Is  of  us  and  belongs  to  us,  and  which 
will  permit  us  to  enjoy  the  abundance  of 
bigness  with  confidence.  This,  of  ooune,  U 
the  way  economic  systems  are  made:  inquir- 
ing, searching,  experimenting,  modifying. 
None  of  us  will  ever  know  the  outcome,  be- 
cause political  economies  never  arrive;  they 
are  eternally  en  route.  It  U  poMtble.  how- 
ever, to  guess  at  the  direction  our  Journey 
win  take,  and  at  some  of  the  scenery  and 
stops  along  the  way.  Edward  Mason  writes 
of  our  failure  to  formulate  an  apologetic  for 
our  20th  century  economic  system.  I  sug- 
gest that  at  mldcentury  our  economic  ar- 
rangements are  too  nebulous  and  are  chang- 
ing too  rapidly  to  permit  even  systematic 
Identification,  let  alone  a  defense,  and  that 
what  we  are  really  lacking  Is  not  ao  much  a 
convincing  apologetic  as  a  system  about 
which  an  apologetic  can  be  constructed  In 
any  but  the  most  general  terms.  I  suffeM. 
further,  that  both  a  system  and  Its  philo- 
sophic defense  lie  ahead  on  the  road  we  are 
traveling. 

concentration  or  economic  rowB  u  son 

AHEAD 

My  own  prediction  (and  I  stress  that  I  am 
predicting,  not  prescribing)  la  that  the  yean 
ahead  will  see  a  great  Increase  In  conscious, 
collective,  governmental  controls  and  of  gov- 
ernmental enterprise;  and  that  bigness  will 
be  a  major  focal  point  of  the  development. 
The  development  will  reflect  a  growing.  In- 
tensified concern  over  the  private  possession 
of  economic  power  so  vast  that  even  its  poe- 
sesjors  are  frightened  by  the  Implications  of 
their  holdings. 


CONVICTION  GROWS  THAT  SCONOMIC   POl 
SHOULD    RESIDE    IN    COVERNMENT 

Our  giants  firms  are  sitting  like  fat.  delec- 
table ducks,  virtually  inviting  the  Govern- 
ment to  open  fire  with  something  more  effec- 
tive than  antitrust.  The  Invitation  will  be 
accepted.  One  cannot  even  gueaa  at  the 
occasions  which  will  prompt  the  firing,  or 
the  pattern  which  the  firing  will  take.  It 
win  not  be  laid  down  In  a  single,  all-embrac- 
ing, finely  articulated  barrage.  Its  force  and 
timing  will  almost  certainly  l)e  affectxl  by 
the  narcotic  Influence  of  social  responsibility 
and  by  fitful  spurts  of  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  antitrust  produced  by  sporadic 
paper  victories  won  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  But.  the  conviction  that  great 
power  over  the  economy  must  reside  only  In 
a  government  of  the  people  will  be  acted  on 
relentlessly,  bluntly,  and  with  force.  KvenU 
will  count  more  heavily  than  fine  logic  In 
determining  the  action;  but  events  will  surely 
occur,  and  public  action  to  repossess  the 
power  to  economize  will  surely  follow. 

MEN   COTTLO   COME   TO   ACCKFT   DOUCmy 
COOROINATION 

As  men  ponder  these  matters  they  will  not 
fall  to  be  impressed  by  a  panoramic  spectacle 
provided  by  the  giant  firm  Itself— farflung 
bureaucratic  enterprises  operating  with  ac- 


ceptable efficiency  In  rssponas  to  a  melangs 
of  (only  partlaUy  Identified)  motives  and  in- 
centives, each  enterprise  held  in  dubloxu 
ownership  by  thousands  tqion  thousands  of 
persons  passively  quiet  In  their  shadowy  re- 
moteness, and  each  enterprise  apparently 
quite  capable,  under  responsible  direction,  of 
coordlnaUon  with  others  In  bureaucratic 
operation  on  an  even  wider  scale.  It  could 
occur  to  these  men  that  directed  coordina- 
tion, responsible  under  society's  government 
to  society,  can  be  had.  It  could  occur  to 
them  that  Its  achievement,  far  from  consti- 
tuting a  threat  to  cherished  freedoms  (how 
free  is  the  Individual  who  Is  subject  to  the 
coercion  of  compassionless  markets  or  the 
whims  of  corporate  conscience?)  might  be 
a  wholly  rewarding  expression  and  embodi- 
ment of  freedom.  As  the  Import  of  these 
things  breaks  upon  them.  It  could  happen 
that  a  faraway  expression  will  steal  across 
their  faces.  It  could  be  that  men  will  ask 
themselves,  "Why  not?" 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana if  I  may  do  so  without  losing  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  courtesy,  and  also 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
LAifDl  for  his  patience. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  distingtiished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Johnson]  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  on  the  problem  of  civil  rights. 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  wiU  dispute  the 
need  for  any  of  the  provisions  of  that 
resolution. 

Can  anyone  deny,  for  example,  that 
there  are  communities  in  this  country — 
not  in  one  section  alone,  but  in  all  sec- 
tions— in  which  social  tensions  among 
groups  of  citizens  run  liigh?  Some  may 
blame  these  tensions  on  one  cause  and 
some  on  another,  but  who  can  ignore  the 
fact  that  they  exist?  The  first  provi- 
sion of  the  resolution  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  designed 
to  pit  skilled,  objective,  tmderstanding. 
and  patient  men  and  women  against 
these  tensions  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
them,  in  an  effort  to  conciliate  those  who 
now  look  at  each  other  over  a  gulf  filled 
with  hatred,  suspicion,  and  fear.  This 
provision,  in  short,  recognizes  that  there 
are  sick  communities  in  this  country. 
Having  recognized  this  reality,  boldly 
and  honestly,  it  would  bring  social  doc- 
tors into  the  scene  to  reason,  to  heal, 
and  to  conciliate. 

Can  anyone  deny,  moreover,  the  need 
for  the  second  provision  of  the  resolu- 
tion? That  provision  would  bring  Fed- 
eral authority  to  bear  to  curb  the  mall- 
clous  interstate  movement  of  explosives. 
We  have  had  no  hesitancy  In  putting  the 


Federal  Government  on  the  trail  of  those 
who  kidnap.  Shall  we  hesitate  now  in 
taking  similar  action  against  mad  bands 
of  marauders  who  cross  the  borders  of 
the  States  to  terrorize  and  destroy?  In 
the  past  months  we  have  seen  their  ex- 
plosives rip  apart  schoolhouses  and  dese- 
crate places  of  worship.  Will  we  wait 
until  these  acts  of  terror  or  madness  take 
the  lives  of  children  at  their  desks  and 
men  and  women  at  prayer  before  we  act? 
Nor  can  we  ignore  the  need  to  take 
whatever  measures  are  essential  to  bring 
about  equal  access  to  the  vote  for  all  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  The  third  pro- 
vision of  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  designed 
to  move  carefully,  but  nonetheless 
firmly,  in  the  direction  of  securing  this 
fundamental  right,  this  right  out  of 
which  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
flow. 

Finally,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
tliat  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  law  in  1957,  to  seek  positive 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  civil  rights. 
The  long  delay  in  the  executive  branch 
and  in  the  Congress  in  getting  this  Com- 
mission imder  way  has  limited  its  useful- 
ness to  date.  It  has  only  begun  its  work. 
The  fourth  point  of  the  Johnson  resolu- 
tion will  extend  the  Commission  imtil 
January  31.  1961,  and  give  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  forth  useful  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  one  does  not  have  to 
agree  with  every  dotting  of  the  "i"  or 
crossing  of  the  "t"  to  recognize  the 
worth  of  the  Johnson  resolution.  It 
represents,  in  my  opinion,  a  constructive 
advance  in  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
complex  issues  which,  having  its  roots 
deep  in  the  past,  has  come  to  fruition  in 
our  day.  This  generation  did  not  ask 
for  the  problem;  it  inherited  it.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  evade  it  by  closing 
our  eyes  to  it  or  by  pietistic  generaliza- 
tions. 

There  will  be  some,  I  know,  who  will 
say  we  do  not  need  any  legislation  on 
civil  rights  at  this  time.  They  are  en- 
titled to  their  opinion.  And  there  will 
be  others  who  will  say  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  not  enough.  They,  too,  are  en- 
titled to  their  opinion.  In  the  near 
future,  we  shall  see  how  the  Senate  will 
deal  with  these  opinions. 

Let  me  say  now — ^particularly  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues — that  this  Demo- 
cratic majority,  this  impressive  Demo- 
cratic majority  was  not  elected  to  bask 
in  the  sun  of  political  prosperity  while 
the  problems  of  the  Nation  are  shunted 
behind  the  clouds.  Nor  was  it  elected  to 
pursue  the  will-o'-the-wlsp  of  the  Pres- 
idency in  I960  by  presuming  to  do  more 
than  it  can  do  in  civil  rights  or  In  any 
other  matter.  It  was  elected  to  work,  in 
1959  and  1960,  to  work  within  the  realm 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  Senate,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  its  citizens. 
That  dictum  applies  in  civil  rights  no 
less  than  in  other  issues  in  which  mil- 
lions of  citizens  have  a  deep  concern. 

The  Senate  can  do  many  things,  but 
there  are  some  which  it  cannot  do.  It 
can  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  but 
It  cannot  administer  or  enforce  the  law. 
The  Senate  can  point  the  way  to  leader- 
ship, but  it  cannot  itself  lead. 


These  are  rock-bottom  realities  of  our 
system  of  government.  We  cannot  close 
oiu-  eyes  to  them  in  questions  of  civil 
rights  any  more  than  in  other  great  is- 
sues. To  ignore  these  realities  is  to 
sacrifice  the  possible  for  the  presimip- 
tuous.  We  presume,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  see  ourselves  in  this  question  of  civil 
rights  as  President,  Supreme  Coint,  and 
House  of  Representatives.  If  we  follow 
such  a  principle  we  shall  fail  to  do  what 
the  Senate  can  do  to  bring  the  Nation 
closer  to  its  professed  ideals  of  equal 
political  rights  for  all  its  citizens. 

If  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly the  leadership  of  the  majority, 
has  any  function  at  all  it  is  to  separate 
the  possible  from  the  presumptuous,  and 
then  to  see  to  it  that  this  body  works  to 
bring  about  the  possible.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  doing  that  in 
the  issue  of  civil  rights.  He  has  pointed 
the  way  in  the  past  in  this  matter.  He 
is  doing  it  again  with  the  resolution 
which  he  introduced  a  few  days  ago.  I 
commend  him  for  his  prompt  and  con- 
structive initiative.  I  commend  him  for 
forestalling  political  pyrotechnics  on  this 
issue  which,  whUe  they  provide  political 
capital  and  bright  luster  for  the  few, 
leave  only  the  ashes  of  frustrated  hopes 
for  the  many.  I  commend  him.  finally, 
for  his  demonstration  to  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Government  that  leadership 
carries  with  It  the  responsibility  to  do, 
rather  than  merely  to  generalize,  to 
hope,  or  to  evade,  whenever  a  major 
issue,  such  as  civil  rights,  confronts  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Recobd  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  several  editorials  from 
prominent  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Jan.  22.  1959] 

Man  iif  Motion 

There  wUl  be  plenty  of  time  later  on  to 
debate  the  merits  of  Senator  Ltndon  John- 
son's moderate  1959  dvU  rights  bill.  Ptar  the 
moment  It  Is  more  Interesting  to  examine 
this  measure  for  what  It  reveals  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  himself  and  what  the  televised 
detective  shows  would  call  his  "M.O." — his 
method  of  operation. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  introduction 
of  this  bUl  confirms  an  already  well-estab- 
lished fact — that  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is 
a  fast  man  on  his  feet.  The  Bsenhower 
administration,  which  certainly  Is  not  oblivi- 
ous to  the  political  implications  of  a  new 
clvU  rights  bill,  has  been  more  or  less  blocked 
out  of  the  play.  The  administration  can  now 
follow  the  Johnson  lead  or  try.  with  little 
hope  of  success,  to  put  across  something  of 
Its  own.  Much  the  same  thing  applies  to 
the  Senate  liberals,  who  would  like  a  much 
tougher  bUl.  They  must  be  wondering  when 
the  next  bus  leaves. 

This  bill,  and  the  statement  which  accom- 
panies it,  also  provide  a  certain  Insight  Into 
Senator  Jokmson's  political  phUosophy.  He 
says  quite  candidly  that  he  does  not  even 
pretend  that  his  measure  solves  the  civil 
rights  problem:  that  It  Is  only  a  step  toward 
an  ultimate  solution.    But  he  adds  this: 

"We  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that  the 
clvU  rights  Issue  is  not  going  to  go  away — 
and  It  should  not  go  away  as  long  as  there 
are  Injustices  to  be  corrected. 
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"W«  must  Also  face  the  fact  that  the  Issue 
Ls  not  going  to  be  solved  by  force,  because 
the  ultimate  goal  Is  human  acceptance  and 
that  Is  never  secured  by  force." 

This,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  Is  an  ap- 
proach which  takes  the  middle  way.  It  will 
not  satisfy  the  extremists— either  those  who 
oppoM  any  legislation  or  those  who  want  a 
legislative  club  with  which  to  beat  down  the 
oppdsltlon.  But  It  will  appeal,  we  believe,  to 
■  majority  of  the  Senate  and  also  to  most 
of  the  American  people,  with  whom  extreme 
approaches  are  seldom  popular. 

Senator  Johitson  Beems  to  have  a  special 
talent  for  sensing  the  majority  mood  and 
adjusting  his  legislative  goals  to  it.  This  has 
led  to  a  poUtlcal  philosophy,  or  strategy, 
which  has  served  him  well  as  majority  leader. 
As  much  as  anything  else,  we  think,  it  has 
been  responsible  for  the  success  which  he 
baa  enjoyed. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  22, 1959] 

TOWAKO    OONCIL.IATXOM 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Ashmore  in  his  "An  Epitaph 
for  Dixie"  makes  the  observation  that  where- 
aa  lis  a  boy  in  South  Carolina  his  experiences 
were  shared  by  dozens  of  Negroes,  bis  own 
dauglkter  growing  up  in  comparable  social 
and  •oonomlc  circumstances  knows  only  one 
Negro  well  enough  to  call  by  name.  The 
point  he  Is  making  is  that  the  warm  personal 
relatlonahlpe  that  used  to  exist  under  the 
master-servant  pattern  of  southern  race 
relations  have  disappeared  as  Negroes  have 
risen  to  a  new  and  more  Independent  status. 

"At  the  moment,"  Mr.  Ashmore  writes, 
"the  South  faces  the  practical  problem  of 
creating  a  new  social  order  to  replace  a  sys- 
tem already  eroded  to  the  point  where  effec- 
tive communication  between  the  races  no 
longer  exists."  This  same  breakdown  In  com- 
munications has  been  noted  by  practically 
every  writer  on  southern  race  relations  In 
the  past  4  years.  It  is  a  breakdown  made 
conspicuous  by  the  fact  that  Negroes  no 
longer  look,  as  they  once  did,  to  sympathetic 
southern  whites  to  lead  their  campaigns  for 
Justice.  The  colored  population  has  been 
winning  Its  battles  on  its  own,  and  in  the 
process  severing  the  Informal  understanding 
between  the  two  races. 

If  the  battle  for  civil  rights  is  to  become 
more  than  a  last-ditch  series  of  legal  show- 
downs, then  wajrs  have  to  be  found  to  get 
the  two  sides  talking  together  and  negotiat- 
ing their  differences  in  a  rational  manner. 
Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  Is  looking  in  this 
constructive  direction  with  his  proposal  for 
a  federal  conciliation  service,  comparing  the 
deadlocks  in  civil  rights  disputes  to  some 
labor  conflicts.  He  will  be  opposed,  of  course, 
by  those  southern  white  extremists  who  will 
say  that  they  want  no  integration  whatso- 
ever, BO  there  is  nothing  to  talk  about.  He 
Will  also  he  opposed  by  those  Negro  leaders 
who  maintain  that  a  constitutional  right 
leaves  no  room  for  compromise. 

Tet  between  the  two  extremes  lies  a  large 
body  of  moderate  southern  opinion,  white 
and  colored,  that  has  been  silenced  by  the 
uncompromising  stand  of  the  present  spokes- 
men for  both  sides.  If  the  Impasse  is  to  be 
broken,  an  atmosphere  must  be  created  that 
will  encourage  the  moderates  to  reestablish 
communications  and  discover  what  each  side 
la  seeking.  This  Is  not  to  imdercut  the  im- 
portance of  firm  legal  action  when  legal 
action  is  called  for.  But  there  is  ample 
room  for  conciliation  as  well. 


COMPULSORY     ARBITRATION 
AIRLINE  DISPUTES 


OP 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  9  I  introduced  as  S.  80  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  provide 
for  compulsory  arbitration  of  airline  dis- 
putes which  threaten  to  substantially 


interrupt  commerce.  At  that  time  I 
carefully  documented  for  the  Senate  the 
tremendous  cost  of  civil  aviation  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  also  emphasized 
the  stake  the  general  public  has  in  con- 
tinuous airline  operations  from  a  stand- 
point of  business  and  pleasure,  as  well 
as  this  heavy  financial  investment 
therein. 

I  was  interested — and  disappointed — 
in  the  remarks  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
January  13,  ciiticizing  the  theory  of 
compulsory  arbitration  for  airline 
strikes.  I  desire  to  conunent  briefly  now 
on  Mr.  Mitchells  statement,  which  I  ask 
to  have  included  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks as  it  is  shown  by  News  Release 
2676  of  the  Department  of  Labor  dated 
January  14,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AODRKSS     BT     SXCKrTAKT     OT     LABOB     JaMKS     P. 

MrrCHkLL  TO  tiik  Brothdihood  or  Loco- 
motive   FiRKMEN     AND    ENGINEMEN    SATETT 

AwAKDS  Dinner  Washington,  D.C,  Janu- 
ary 13.  1959 

The  disregard  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Factfinding  Board  in  the 
recent  airline  strike  has  caused  considerable 
public  worry  over  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  as  an  instrument  for 
bringing  a  quick  and  satisfactory  end  to  such 
disputes. 

Impatient  critics  have  started  talking 
about  compulsory  arbitration  again. 

As  you  know,  I  have  invited  men  from  the 
industries  affected  by  the  act  to  get  to- 
gether and  sit  down  around  a  table  ahd 
consider  what  chajiges,  if  any,  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

When  I  announced  my  Intention  to  do  this 
I  said  that  I  was  of  an  open  mind  as  to  the 
opinions  introduced  and  their  disposition. 

I  am  stUl  of  an  open  mind. 

However,  the  telk  about  compulsory  ar- 
bitration  raises    same   grave    questions. 

I  thought  I  would  take  this  opportunity, 
to  an  audience  ol  railroad  labor  men  who 
have  lived  with  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for 
many  srears.  and  lived  with  it  responsibly,  to 
review  the  pertlm>nt  experiences  that  other 
countries  have  hiid  with  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

I  think  it  is  to  our  benefit  to  examine 
that  experience;  certainly  it  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  present  situation. 

The  first  important  result  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  In  those  places  where  it  has 
been  tried,  or  is  la  effect,  is  the  apparently 
irresistible  habit  of  government  to  cover  a 
much  wider  field  than  was  at  first  Intended. 

The  experience  has  been  that  they  could 
no  more  drop  government  into  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  few  private  matters  without  gov- 
ernment domination  of  many  other  private 
matters  than  they  could  drop  a  stone  in  a 
pond  without  oaunlng  ripples. 

Workers  who  claim  some  injustice,  for 
example,  threaten  to  strike.  The  govern- 
ment tells  them  they  can't  strike.  Instead 
an  arbitrator  comes  In  to  settle  the  matter. 
This  places  upon  government  the  obligation 
to  bring  Justice  to  the  workers.  By  taking 
decision  out  of  the  hands  of  both  the 
workers  and  the  employers,  government 
takes  the  responslbUlty  for  finding  a  Just 
solution.  What  inevitably  follows,  of  coiuve, 
is  that  government  soon  finds  itself  setting 
wage  scales,  fixing  the  conditions  of  work, 
determining  hours,  hearing  grievances,  and 
throwing  its  dictatorial  weight  around  In 
other  private  matters. 

This  characteristic  should  be  especially 
significant  to  a  society  like  ours  that  prides 


itself  on  the  free  decision  of  free  men  and 
free  institutions.  We  have  to  consider  and 
preserve  the  habit  of  freedom — the  habit  of 
concession  and  agreement,  and  the  impact 
of  compulsory  arbitration  on  that  habit. 

In  some  countries  the  necessary  extension 
of  government  control — and  apparently  It  la 
necessary  to  the  system — has  led  to  com- 
pulsory unionism,  government  infiuence  and 
near  domination  of  both  unions  and  em- 
ployer organisations,  and  such  strange  by- 
products as  the  fixing  of  dictated  wage 
standards  on  workers  in  industries  not  even 
Involved  in  the  original  dispute. 

Another  result  that  our  society  should  find 
of  Interest  is  what  happens  to  union  and 
employer  responsibility. 

It  U  clear  to  me,  as  I  think  It  is  to  most 
people,  that  when  a  third  party  la  making 
the  final  decisions,  the  other  two  parties 
whose  interests  are  at  suke  are  going  to 
conduct  themselves  differently  than  they 
would  were  they  making  the  decisions  them- 
selves. 

Tnis  happens.  Lal>or  and  management 
under  systems  of  compulsion  have  developed 
a  tendency  to  recklessness.  They  exaggerate 
their  clalnu  and  chiurges.  After  all,  what 
nave  they  got  to  loae? 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  little  more  than 
the  transfer  of  authority  out  of  private 
hands  and  Into  public  hands.  But  when 
management  delegates  to  government  the 
right  to  set  pay  scalee  and  determtne  condi- 
tions, it  gives  up  what  we  consider  in  this 
country  a  vital  managerial  function.  For  its 
part,  a  labor  union  loses  its  essential  mean- 
ing when  it  delegates  to  government  the 
right  to  determine  the  welfare  of  Its 
members. 

One  significant  result  of  compulaion  la 
other  countries — and  one  I  think  that  ex- 
poses the  extreme  practicality  with  which 
the  whole  idea  should  be  considered — is  that 
while  it  was  started  to  end  strikes.  It  did 
not  end  strikes. 

What  you  find  in  those  places  is  a  con- 
stant rash  of  hit-and-run  strikes,  day-long 
stoppages,  slowdowns,  and  the  like.  Theee 
are  labor's  way  of  protesUng  what  they 
think  are  unfair  decisions  from  government. 
By  the  time  they  are  dragged  Into  court  for 
striking,  they  are  not  on  strike.  Until  the 
next  day.  when  it  starts  all  over  again. 

Now,  these  things  happen  because  human 
beings  are  notorious  for  acting  like  human 
beings.     They'll  do  it  every  time. 

There  are  many  other  Interesting  reports 
from  overseas,  such  as  the  fact  that  wages 
have  actually  declined  under  compulsion, 
the  arbitrator's  minimum  tending  to  become 
the  standard. 

All  of  them,  I  think,  should  be  looked  at 
and  studied. 

Now.  I  have  no  Idea  what  the  meeting  on 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  wlU  produce.  I  don't 
know  what  opinions  or  ideas  are  going  to  be 
put  on  the  table.  Certainly,  if  compulsory 
arbitration  is  discussed,  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  the  experiences  I  have 
mentioned  tonight. 

Nonetheless,  thoughtful  men  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  in  industries  like  yours,  have  an 
obligation  to  work  toward  such  decisions 
fairly  and  objectively,  in  full  poaseaslon  of 
the  facts.  I,  myself,  have  never  feared  the 
habit  of  freedom,  and  I  do  not  fear  it  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  that  one  of  the  major  objeo* 
tions  to  compulsory  arbitration  put  forth 
by  the  Secretary  was  that  it  may  cause 
what  he  describes  "a  constant  rash  of 
hit-and-run  strikes,  daylong  stoppages, 
slowdowns  and  the  like."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  tiave  never  approached  any  prob- 
lem with  the  basic  assumption  that  la- 
bor— or  any  other  group  of  citizens — 
wUl  not  obey  the  law,  and  I  regret  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  seen  fit  to  do 
so  in  this  instance. 
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When  I  Introduced  my  bill  I  stated 
that  I  was  well  aware  of  the  controver- 
sial nature  of  my  proposal,  but  quite 
frankly  I  was  surprlaed  to  find  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  completely  overlooking 
what,  in  my  opinion.  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  whole  problem,  which 
is  the  vital  interest  of  the  general  publio 
in  this  controversy.  The  only  mention 
of  the  feneral  public  In  his  speech  was 
the  understatement  of  the  jrear  to  the 
effect  Uiat  the  recent  airline  strike 
caused  "oonsiderabk!  public  worry." 

Travel  by  commercial  airliners  has  be- 
come so  necessary  co  our  everyday  life 
that  those  relying  on  it  should  have  some 
assurance  that  such  travel  will  be  avail- 
able to  them,  especially  since  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  why  travel  by  air  has  be- 
come so  completely  accepted  and  relied 
upon  is  that  it  is  fast,  reasonable,  and 
safe,  which  Is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  assistance  the  airline  industry  has 
received  from  the  American  taxpayer. 

As  ctialrman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  handles  appro- 
priations for  the  civil  avlatiaii  program, 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  remind  the  Senate, 
the  general  public,  and  the  airline  in- 
dustry— both  labor  and  management — 
of  the  heavy  financial  Investment  of  the 
American  taxpayer  in  this  industry.  I 
placed  In  the  Rscoao  a  compilation 
showing  the  investment  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  civil  aviation.  This  ap- 
pears on  page  259  of  the  Rscou  of  Jan- 
uary 9.  The  table  shows  that  in  the 
10-year  period  of  1950-69  the  Federal 
Government  had  spent,  or  will  spend, 
approximately  $2,562,000,000  for  civil 
aviation  activities,  and  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  $348,700,000  of  Fed- 
eral money  spent  for  airport  ctmstruc- 
tion  during  that  period  was  matched  by 
added  contributions  from  State  and 
local  governments. 

I  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  anticipated  Federal  costs  for  the 
next  4  years  of  the  new  5-year  airways 
modernization  program  which  began  in 
the  present  fiscal  s^ear,  plus  the  opera- 
tion of  all  facilities,  was  in  excess  of 
$1^  billion. 

I  have  not  developed  In  detail  nor 
shaU  I  do  so  at  this  time,  the  Immense 
importance  of  profitable  and  active 
commercial  airline  systems  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nati(m  in  time  of  war. 
However,  obviously  that  point  must  be 
strongly  considered  in  this  matter  be- 
cause anything  that  diminishes  the 
prosperity  of  the  airlines,  and  outs 
down  their  else  and  their  attractiveness 
to  the  Investing  public.  Is  an  Indirect 
blow  against  the  security  and  defense  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  dUOcuU  to  see 
how  these  basic  faot^  could  have  made 
so  little  Impression  xspaa  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  he  omitted  from  his  state- 
ment on  this  vital  subject  even  the 
slightest  mention  of  the  obligation 
of  the  industry— employers  and  em- 
ployees—to the  general  public.  Also,  he 
made  no  mention  of  the  heavy  economic 
loss  and  Inconvenience  to  the  general 
public  and  to  the  commtmlties  served  by 
the  industry.  The  purpose  of  my  com- 
ments today  Is  to  Invite  again  his  atten- 
tion to  the  factors  In  the  case  concern- 
ing the  general  public  and  to  recommend 


most  strongly  that  he  give  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  who  is  the  greatest  suffer- 
er in  this  matter  and  who  has  a  large 
financial  stake  in  it,  full  and  fair  con- 
sideration. 

Unfortunately,  the  Secretary  not  only 
forgot  about  the  general  public  in  his 
approach  to  the  problem,  but  he  has 
not  yet  come  up  with  any  constructive 
recommendations  in  this  matter.  I 
hope  he  will  take  care  of  both  of  these 
omissions  in  the  near  future. 


OUR  ICBM  WEAKNESS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  £>akota  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakoto.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose  and  with  that  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  losing 
the  floor,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota may  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  alwence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  intention  to  comment 
on  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
previously  today  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  lnOssouri  [Mr.  Syiong- 
TON]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  OIjAahonxt]  rela- 
tive to  the  defense  postrue  of  the  United 
States. 

First,  I  Shan  comment  upon  the  gen- 
eral observation  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyominc,  who  alleged  that  the  first 
Elsenhower  defense  budget  offered  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  last  Truman 
budget.  That  is  true..  Mr.  Eisenhower 
was  stopping  the  Korean  War,  and  there 
was  a  very  good  reason  why  we  did  not 
need  to  spend  as  much  in  1954  as  we 
spent  in  1953. 

The  Somtor  from  Wyoming  said.  If  I 
remember  oorreetly.  that  the  budget 
was  reduced  by  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Army.  Naturally,  the  ojwratlooal  costs, 
maintenance  costs,  and  the  costs  of 
ammunition  and  other  supply  items  were 
reduced,  because  there  were  not  so  many 
men  in  uniform  fighting  on  another 
conUnent.  And  we  were  all  very  happy 
to  have  many  of  them  eating  at  home 
again,  I  might  add.  My  seccMKl  comment 
on  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  relates  to  the  origin  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  lag  in  the  so- 
called  missile  program.  I  desire  to  deal 
with  that  subject  in  some  detail,  but  I 
shall  reserve  that  for  the  latter  put  of 
my  remarks. 


The  responsibility  for  the  lag  In  the 
missile  program.  I  may  say  in  passing — 
the  delay  of  a  year  and  a  half — ^was  due 
to  the  transfer  of  $75  million  by  the 
Truman  Budget  Bureau  in  1046-47.  At 
that  time  $75  million  for  research  and 
development  was  taken  from  that  cate- 
gory and  transferred  to  Finance  Service 
of  the  Army.  That  transfer  of  $75  ntt- 
lion  stopped  the  first  Atlas  prograai.  a 
program  which  was  identified  at  that 
time  as  MX774.  The  stoppage  of  that 
research  and  development  program  by 
the  transfer  of  $75  million  away  from  It 
was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  a  year  and 
a  half  In  the  development  of  our  missile 
program. 

At  that  time  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  which 
dealt  with  funds  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, embracing  the  Army  and  the  old 
Air  Corps.  I  have  with  me  the  hearings 
which  were  held  at  that  time,  and  I 
Shall,  at  the  latter  part  of  my  remarks, 
detail  how  that  transfer  of  $75  million 
caused  a  delay  of  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  advancement  of  the  missile  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  or  does  he  prefer  that  I 
withhold  my  questioning  until  later? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
no  objection  to  jrielding  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  tell  us  when  that  $75  mil- 
lion was  restored  to  the  budget  by  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  on  the  Atlas 
program? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
prefer  to  answer  that  question  In  se- 
quence, as  I  take  up  the  whole  subject 
of  research  and  development  as  it  con- 
cerns missiles. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  await 
the  Senator's  convenience;  but  I  thought 
that  at  this  point  in  his  remarks  he  was 
not.  perhaps,  giving  us  the  full  story 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  when  I  have  completed  my 
remarks,  if  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  thinks  there  is  any  short- 
age of  facts  with  regard  to  the  respon- 
sibility for  that  stopping  of  the  Atlas 
program.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him 
question  me  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  CASS  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  with  regard  to  the  remarks 
made  earlier  today  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  SnaiioToir]. 
at  the  outset  I  should  like  to  say  that 
nothing  that  I  shsOl  say  will  be  Intended 
in  any  way  as  a  personal  refiection  upon 
either  the  ability  or  the  attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  with  respect  to  the 
national  defense. 

During  the  later  jrears  that  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
serving  on  the  Appropriationirf  Commit- 
tee, as  I  have  already  stated,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  made  his  presenta- 
tions as  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  So  I  knew  something  of  his  part 
in  the  development  of  militair  aviation 
in  our  Nation.  I  also  served  on  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  for  Aviation 
Policy,  and  I  know  something  of  tlie 
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contribution  he  made  to  policy  and  to 
program.  Nothing  that  I  shall  say  here 
will  be  intended  or.  I  think,  could  in  any 
way  be  interpreted  as  a  reflection  on  his 
contribution  to  the  development  of  our 
Air  Force.  The  matter  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred — namely,  that  with 
regard  to  the  lag  in  the  missile  pro- 
gram:— occurred  before  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  criticism  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  recently  issued  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  say 
frankly  that  I  thought  that  was  based 
u[>on  a  lack  of  information  with  regard 
to  the  whole  situation.  I  did  not  share 
that  criticism.  If  the  Air  Force  lost 
ground  in  the  Trimian  administration, 
during  the  Truman  administration,  it 
was  not,  in  my  judgment,  the  fault  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  He  fought 
for  a  70-group  Air  Force  and  I  sup- 
ported him  in  that.  The  break  in  re- 
search on  a  long-range  missile  took 
place  before  he  became  Secretary,  as  I 
shall  show  later  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYi\4INGTON.  Later,  I  intend  to 
ask  a  few  questions  of  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota.  But  at  this  time  I  shall 
only  say  that  his  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
entirely  typical  of  his  character,  and  I 
appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  observation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  when  I 
have  concluded  this  review,  the  respon- 
sibility regarding  where  the  lag  first 
occurred  will  be  fixed. 

With  respect  to  the  general  argument 
presented  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  I  wish  to  make  three  points,  as 
follows : 

First,  our  relative  posture  of  strength 
today  In  the  missile  field  is  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  comparison  in  the  case  of 
a  single  missile  alone. 

Second,  oxir  deterrent  strength  today 
should  not  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
whether  we  may  or  may  not  be  outnum- 
bered by  4  to  1  or  any  other  ratio  in  the 
case  of  any  particular  single  weapon. 

Third,  while  it  might  be  that  we  might 
be  able  to  produce  more  ICBM's  of  a  cer- 
tain class  than  we  are  producing  today, 
the  question  ought  to  be  whether  we 
should  increase  our  energies  for  the  par- 
ticxilar  missile  which  might  be  considered 
operational  today,  or  whether  we  should 
spend  more  of  our  efforts,  our  time,  our 
money,  and  our  materials  on  the  de- 
velopment of  more  refined,  more  effective 
ICBM's. 

On  the  first  point,  let  me  say  that  if 
we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  interconti- 
nental capability,  then  we  must  not  limit 
our  thinking  to  a  particiilar  single  weap- 
on. For  example,  I  was  at  Vandenberg 
Airbase,  in  California,  in  December,  at 
the  time  when  the  first  Thor  was 
launched  there  by  a  military  crew.  Pre- 
viously, the  firings  of  the  Thor  had  been 
by  the  scientific  teams.    But  the  launch- 


ing of  the  Thor  when  I  was  present  was 
the  first  Thor  launching  by  a  trained 
military  crew.  I  made  the  comment 
there,  on  that  day,  that  that  should  be 
reassuring  to  the  British,  who  have 
agreed  to  provide  a  site  for  the  installa- 
tion of  troops  to  handle  Thor  missiles. 
If  we  are  going  to  measure  our  inter- 
continental capability,  a  Thor  base  in 
England  has  an  intercontinental  capa- 
bility even  though  it  is  rated  as  an 
IRBM.  an  intermediate  range  missile.  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  ajTree  with  me  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  make  a 
comment  on  that  point,  if  tha  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes;  I 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  basic  diffi- 
culty with  the  IRBM  structure  is  that 
the  distances  from  where  the  possible 
enemy  could  launch  its  attacks  on  such 
missile  bases  are  so  small  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  prevent  our  bases  from 
being  destroyed  before  our  IRBM's  could 
be  fired  in  retaliation.  Therefore,  as  was 
so  ably  pointed  out  in  a  recent  foreign 
affairs  article  by  Albert  Wohlstetter  of 
the  Rand  Corp.,  from  now  on,  if  we  give 
a  possible  enemy  the  advantage  of  a 
surprise  attack,  the  IRBM  structures 
abroad  will  become  steadily  less  impor- 
tant, while  the  ICBM  structures  in  this 
country  will  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  IRBM  range  is  generally 
thought  of  in  terms  of  1,400  to  1.500 
miles.  A  base  or  a  launching  site  for  an 
IRBM — the  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missile — at  1,400  or  1,500  miles,  if  it  were 
within  that  distance  of  attractive  targets 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  has  the  same 
capability  as  does  a  5,000-  or  5,500-mile 
intercontinental  missile  in  the  United 
States.  The  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  that  by  being  nearer.  It  is  also 
more  vulnerable  as  a  target  for  an  at- 
tempt or  an  attack  by  the  enemy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  point  is  that 
if  the  Soviets  are  within  600  or  700 
miles — which  they  are — of  the  bases  in 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  so  forth, 
then  the  Soviets  could,  with  their  mis- 
siles— and  we  know  they  have  hundreds 
of  medium-range  ballistic  missiles— de- 
stroy any  IRBM's  located  at  such  points 
for  retaliation  purposes,  regardless  of 
the  range  of  those  IRBM's. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  On  the 
assumption  that  they  would  strike  first 
and  did  not  care  what  happened  after- 
ward. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes,  always  on 
that  assumption,  because  there  is  no 
countdown  on  any  IRBM  in  allied  or 
friendly  territory  which  would  be  quick 
enough  to  prevent  the  missiles  from  bases 
in  coimtries  now  controlled  by  the  So- 
viets from  destroying  those  bases  before 
a  countdown  had  been  completed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  yielding. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  yield,  but  I  should  like 


to  pursue  my  points  with  a  little  more 
continuity. 

The  deployment  of  the  overseas  bases 
is  the  thing  which,  in  connection  with 
both  the  intercontinental  bomber  and 
the  hitermediate  range  bomber,  we  have 
relied  upon.  Of  course,  one  base  alone 
would  be  an  attractive  target,  if  that 
were  the  only  base  we  had  overseas.  But. 
in  addition  to  the  base  in  England,  it  is 
anticipated  that  we  shall  have  other 
IRBM  bases— possibly  in  Turkey  or 
Greece  or  elsewhere.  I  have  heard  at 
least  three  other  possibilities  mentioned. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  not  too  attractive 
to  other  countries  to  offer  themselves  as 
launching  sites  for  IRBM's.  But  we 
have  this  one.  and  we  probably  shall 
have  two  or  three  more;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, we  have  the  great  deterrent  capa- 
bility of  the  overseas  bases  for  the  in- 
termediate-range and  the  long-range 
bombers— the  B-47's,  and  the  B-52*s. 
and  any  successors  to  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

Under  the  policy  of  being  on  the  alert, 
which  the  Strategic  Air  Command  or- 
ganization follows,  the  introduction  of 
an  IRBM  base  must  be  coupled  with  the 
deterrent  capabilities  of  the  overseas 
bomber  bases  in  making  a  proper  assess- 
ment of  our  intercontinental  strength. 

Even  if  the  one  or  two  or  three  IRBM 
launchers  could  be  knocked  out  before 
any  one  of  them  could  complete  a  count- 
down and  fire,  an  intercontinental 
bomber  could  take  off  from  a  score  of 
bases.  An  attack  on  an  IRBM  base  with 
a  nuclear  weapon  would  pull  the  trigger 
for  devastating  retaliation.  I  hope  that 
never  has  to  l)e. 

Even  if  one  were  to  concede  that  the 
initial  attack  would  always  come  from 
an  enemy,  stiU  the  testimony  I  have 
heard  over  a  period  of  years  has  con- 
sistently held  that  It  would  be  impossible 
for  an  enemy  to  knock  out  all  of  our 
bases  simultaneously.  Since  all  of  the 
major  bases  would  have  the  capability 
of  carrying  nuclear  retaliation,  the  de- 
terrent effect  remains. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  agree, 
will  he  not,  that  our  IRBM.  to  the  extent 
it  is  operational,  at  the  moment  must 
be  fired  from  fixed  bases,  not  mobile 
bases? 

Mr.  CASE  Of  South  Dakota.  Well,  I 
think  some  of  the  IRBM's  are  movable. 
but  not  exactly  mobile.  At  least  the 
Army  claimed  that  for  Jupiter,  its  version 
of  an  IRBM. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  they  cannot  move 
off  the  base  at  all  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  not  discount- 
ing the  weakness  of  a  fixed  and  known 
position.  But  I  say  if  we  are  going  to 
measure  our  mtercontinental  capability 
as  against  the  Russian  capability,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  heavy  and  me- 
dium jet  bombers  deployed  as  they  are 
In  bases  at  home  and  overseas. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  we  should  take  into 
consideration  not  merely  owe  progress 
with  Atlas,  not  merely  our  progress  with 
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Titan,  not  merely  our  progress  with 
Thor.  but  also  the  intriguing  capability 
of  PoL-iris.  the  aolld-fuel  mlaaile  which 
is  being  developed  by  the  Navy  for  use 
with  an  atomic-powered  submarine. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  quesUotn? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
seriously  doubt  that  the  Russians  know 
where  every  one  of  our  IRBM  bases  are? 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutti  Dakota.  No.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  under  no 
illusion  on  that  point  I  think  the  Rus- 
sians know  where  our  bases  are,  and  I 
really  think  we  know  where  their  bases 
and  major  targets  are. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
seen  enough  maps  and  have  been  at 
enough  secret  briefings  to  be  convinced 
of  that — botlL  ways. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Etoes  not  the  Senator 
also  agree  that  the  Russians  have  mis- 
siles of  long  enough  range  and  great 
enough  destructive  power  to  knock  out 
tuiy  of  our  overseas  bases? 

Bir.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes;  if 
they  are  going  to  kn<xk  out  one.  but  I  do 
not  think  they  can  knock  them  all  out  at 
the  first  strike. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  proceed  at  ;;hi8  point,  and  not 
yield  further  at  thlf  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  were  right  In  the 
middle  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  So  o\xr 
relative  position  of  strength  as  against 
the  Russians  in  the  field  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  should  be  meas- 
ured by  our  total  strength  in  intercon- 
tinental capabiUty,  and  our  developing 
capability,  and  not  limited  to  Just  a  single 
missile. 

Though  we  may  hvt  outnumbered  with 
respect  to  a  single  missile,  if  all  oiu*  capa- 
bility is  added  up.  we  have  a  very  great 
deterrent  strength.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  t^e  quention — that  is  otu- 
strength  when  teamed  up  under  a  unified 
command. 

General  Twining  gave  testimony  on 
this  2  days  ago  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  General  Twining  is  not 
only  the  head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
but  also  is  a  graduate,  one  might  say,  of 
the  Air  Force;  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  great  respect  for  him. 
General  Twining,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  2  days 
ago  said: 

Number*  alone  do  not  reflect  the  complete 
picture  at  capabUltles.  Twice  In  the  past 
year,  we  have  had  occMion  to  rely  on  the 
capabilltlee  of  our  own  forcee.  and  the  mix 
ot  theee  capabilities  aup  porting  a  firm  foreign 
policy  prove  to  be  adequate  to  deter  gen- 
eral war. 

I  am  reading  only  from  the  screened 
portions  of  his  testimony.  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  give  fome  of  the  detail 
of  the  facts  which  were  presented  under 
security  classiflcation  to  the  committee, 
I  could  perhaps  be  more  specific,  but  I 
read  from  the  released  portion  of  his 
testimony.    General  Twining  said: 

I  do  iMUeve  that  the  United  SUtee  is 
prepared  to  meet  the  threat  It  races  today. 


Our  retaliatory  forces  are  fully  capable  of 
carrying  out  their  missions  and  wm  con- 
tinue to  maintain  and  Improve  their  cap>a- 
blUty.  The  toanned  bomber  wlU  for  fome 
time  constitute  the  primary  means  of 
delivering  strategic  weapons  In  volume  and 
with  the  degree  of  accuracy  required. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  this 
paragraph  from  General  Twining's  testi- 
mony: 

Our  primary  nuclear  capability  rests  to- 
day in  our  manned  bombers  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  outnumbers  the  UJ3JSJI.  in  inter- 
continental Jet  bombers  and  In  medium 
bombers.  Our  bombers  are  manned  by  the 
most  highly  trained  and  ezperlencbd  crews 
in  the  world.     They  are  ready  now. 

So  while  I  think  it  is  valuable  to  ex- 
plore the  positions  of  strength  as  of 
today,  I  feel  we  are  warranted  in  saying, 
with  General  Twining,  that  our  primary 
nuclear  capability  rests  today  in  oiu* 
manned  bombers,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  point  to 
his  statement  that  in  intercontinental 
Jet  bombers  and  in  medium  bombers  we 
do  outnumber  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

The  next  observation  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  though  we  might  be  able  to  pro- 
duce more  ICBM's  of  a  particular  class, 
the  question  should  still  be  asked 
whether  that  is  the  best  application  of 
our  scientific  brains,  of  our  productive 
capabihty,  and  of  our  dollars. 

I  assume  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  referring  to  idle  plant  ca- 
pacity, he  was  referring  primarily  to 
idle  plant  capacity  for  the  possible  pro- 
duction of  more  Atlas  ICBM's. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  wish 
to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  able  friend  from  South  Da- 
kota. The  ICBM  capacity  in  the  country 
today  is  known  to  the  many  thousands 
of  people  who  work  in  those  plants. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  mystery  about  it. 

In  order  to  have  the  most  current  and 
accurate  information  for  discussing  this 
problem  with  anyone  as  thorough  and 
as  experienced  in  this  field  as  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  I  visited  last 
month  various  plants  which  are  making 
missiles.  Specifically,  I  went  with  great 
care  through  the  plant  making  Uie  Atlas 
ICBM.  Based  on  my  own  shop  experi- 
ence this  inspection  was  very  worth- 
while. 

If  more  funds  were  made  available  to 
them  now,  they  could  produce  many  more 
Atlas  missiles  In  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. They  could  do  this  without  in- 
creasing the  floor  space  they  have  avail- 
able to  build  the  missile  at  the  present 
time. 

Does  that  answer  the  qiuestion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  CAESE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes. 
That  supports  the  assumption  I  made 
that  the  Idle  capacity  is  in  the  plant 
which  is  producing  Atlas  missiles.  The 
question  is,  should  we  buy  more  Atlas 
missiles  than  the  presently  scheduled 
production  at  the  Atlas  plant,  consider- 
ing the  coming  of  the  Titan,  the  possible 
coming  of  the  Mlnuteman,  and  the  pos- 
sible coming  of  the  Polaris? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  not  over- 
emphasize that  point,  because  there  are 
plans  in  operation  now  to  buy  quite  t^ 
few  more  Atlases  and  because  this  is  a 
question  of  a  proven  missile  against  mis- 
siles yet  unproven  and  in  6<»ne  cases 
undeveloped. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  recall  the  figures  I  have 
seen  on  the  present  rate  of  production, 
but  the  fact  is  that  already,  in  the  very 
first  major  installation  for  the  use  of 
the  Atlas  missiles,  we  are  revising  our 
cfMistruction  plan  for  the  launching  of 
the  Atlas  missiles. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  a 
year  ago  saw  the  Atlas  in  production 
and  saw  captive  firings  on  the  west 
coast.  He  also  was  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
Fla.  He  was  also  at  Huntsville  when 
the  Army  developed  Jupiter.  During 
the  past  December,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  at  the  Western  Mis- 
sile Headquarters  near  Los  Angeles,  also 
at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base — formerly 
Cook  Air  Force  Base — where  the  Thor 
is  launched  and  which  is  the  first  op- 
erational and  training  base  for  the 
Atlas,  also  at  Point  Mugu,  home  of  the 
new  test  range  over  the  Pacific. 

I  also  was  at  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  where 
Fort  Warren  is  being  converted  for  the 
second  operational  Atlas  base.  I  know 
the  pads  for  the  launchings  for  the 
second  squadron  have  been  changed 
from  what  they  were  for  the  first  squad- 
ron. There  has  been  a  very  material 
change,  which  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen a  year  ago.  Within  the  past  year 
it  has  been  found  that  the  launching 
pads  could  be  arranged  to  increase  the 
number  of  missiles  which  can  be 
launched  in  a  given  time. 

Following  the  Atlas  comes  the  Titan, 
which  is  being  made  at  Denver.  Some 
people  think  that  missile  has  more  flex- 
ibility than  the  AUas.  How  far  we 
should  go  with  Titan  I  am  not  sure,  in 
view  of  the  promising  indications  of 
Mlnuteman,  which  is  a  solid  fuel  rocket. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question?  I  have 
to  leave  the  Chamber  and  I  shoxild  be 
very  grateful  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  (me  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  would 
almost  be  tempted  not  to  yield  to  the 
Senator,  if  it  would  persuade  him  to 
itay  a  little  longer.  However,  as  a 
courtesy  to  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  will  yield  to  him. 

Ii4r.  CLARK.  Unfortunately,  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  some  housing  hearings 
which  I  do  not  dare  abandon  any  longer. 

Would  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
controvert  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sticncton] 
that  in  1961  our  ICBM  inventory  will 
be  less  than  2S  p«t;ent  of  the  ICBM  in- 
ventory of  the  Russians?  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  a  critical  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  say  that 
in  1961  our  Intercfmtinental  capability 
will  be  much  better  than  the  suggested 
ratio  of  1  to  4;  I  do  not  limit  my  estimate 
of  relative  position  to  a  single  missile. 
I  think  the  S^iator  f  rc»n  Missouri  was 
speaking  of  one  class  of  weapons,  the 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  Is  the  ques- 
tion all  of  us  would  be  interested  in  hav- 
ing developed  further. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  when  one  con- 
siders the  capability  of  Thor  for  reach- 
ing another  continent  when  it  is  placed 
at  a  suitable  site,  when  one  considers  the 
schedule  for  Atlas  and  the  schedule  for 
Titan,  and  when  one  considers  the  rate  of 
progress  which  we  are  making  with  re- 
spect to  the  Polaris  missile.  I  do  not  think 
a  l-to-4  ratio  is  accurate  for  our  inter- 
continental capability,  prospectively,  for 
1961. 

And  again.  I  point  out  that  as  of  today 
for  both  the  Soviet  and  the  United 
States,  major  intercontinental  strength 
re5;ts  with  the  long-range  jet  bombers,  or 
those  which  can  be  launched  on  land  or 
sea  from  advanced  positions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  a  minute  or 
so  ago  my  very  good  friend  from  South 
Dakota,  whose  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me 
I  very  much  appreciate,  did  not  choose 
to  pursue  our  discussion.  The  Senator 
had  every  right  not  to  pursue  the  discus- 
sion with  respect  to  the  IRBM's.  when  I 
was  about  to  ask  him  a  final  question 
of  whether  he  would  agree  that  the  Rus- 
sians almost  certainly  have  enough 
IRBM's  of  their  own  pointed  at  every  one 
of  our  IRBM  bases  overseas  to  knock 
those  bases  out  if  the  Russians  want  to 
take  advantage  of  a  surprise  attack. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
McGee  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
the  question,  and  then  I  will  yield  once 
more  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri.  After  that  I  should  Like  to 
proceed  a  little  further  on  my  own. 

May  I  say,  with  regard  to  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
I  think  the  field  for  the  use  of  the  inter- 
mediate range  missile  is  distinctly 
limited.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  over- 
stock on  IRBM's. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
him  comment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  be  sure  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  does  not  mis- 
understand what  I  said  in  my  statement 
earlier.  I  realize  that  the  Senator  sel- 
dom misunderstands  anybody. 

I  have  visited  the  places  and  have 
talked  with  the  people  who  should  have 
full  information  on  the  subject.  Con- 
sidering the  most  conservative  estimates 
of  what  the  Communists  probably  will 
have  in  1961  our  planned  ICBM  pro- 
duction will  be  less  than  one-fourth  as 
much.  Inasmuch  as  these  missiles,  al- 
though they  do  not  come  back,  are  a 
great  deal  less  expensive  than  modem 
bombers,  especially  when  procured  on  a 
production  basis.  It  seems  extraordinary 
to  me  that  many  more  are  not  being 
programed.    In    view    of    the    facts    It 


seems   equally  extraordinary  that   the    rapidly  as  the  missile  field  is  changing. 


Secretary  of  Defense  yesterday  in  a 
press  conference  should  imply  that  the 
missile  gap  is  closing.  The  facts  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as 
a  member  of  the  MiUtary  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  as  a  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Space  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  as  an  ad  hoc  member  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  as  well  as  the  infor- 
mation I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  my 
visits  to  SAC  bases,  to  missile  production 
and  testing  locations,  and  to  the 
Pentagon  Buildin?.  support  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  planned  American  ICBM 
production  through  1961  will  be  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  estimates  of  the  prob- 
able Soviet  production  through  1961. 
That  is  what  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple should  know.  That  is  what  I  was 
trying  to  present.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  was  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There  is 
no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  with  respect 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  still  want  to  have  everyone  un- 
derstand that  I  am  trying  to  distinguish 
between  numbers  with  respect  to  a  single 
missile  and  relative  strength  in  inter- 
continental capability  for  delivei-y  of  nu- 
clear bombs  in  an  all-out  war  which  no- 
body wants. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor please  explain  that  statement? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  mean 
that  when  we  have  a  Polaris  missile  de- 
veloped with  an  atomic  submarine  to 
carry  it,  that  ou  rht  to  be  counted  also 
in  assessing  intercontinental  strength.  I 
mean  that  a  Thor  missile  which  is  op- 
erational, which  has  an  overseas  base  to 
bring  it  within  range  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, is  an  intercontinental  capability  just 
the  same  as  if  we  had  an  Atlas  missile 
stationed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  been 
generous  In  yielding  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  should  like  to  proceed  without 
interruption  for  awhile  in  my  answer 
to  the  general  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  ) . 

I  think  perhaps  this  can  be  best  illus- 
trated by  considering  a  simple  little  story 
which  comes  from  Benjamin  Franklin. 
When  he  was  a  boy,  he  tells  us.  he  went 
to  a  county  fair.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  gone  to  a  county  fair.  He  went 
through  the  gates,  and  at  the  first  booth 
he  saw  the  booth  operator  was  selling 
whistles.  He  bought  himself  a  whistle, 
and  he  tried  It  out.  The  whistle  tooted 
so  loud  and  it  was  such  a  nice,  fancy 
whistle — the  best  that  he  had  ever  seen — 
that  he  spent  all  of  his  money  and 
bought  many  of  those  whistles.  Then 
he  went  on  down  the  road  to  another 
booth,  where  another  booth  operator  was 
also  selling  whistles.  These  were  painted 
whistles,  a  little  more  fancy.  He  tried 
out  one  of  those  whistles  at  the  second 
booth.  It  tooted  louder  than  the  whis- 
tles he  had  bought,  but  he  could  not 
buy  any  more  whistles,  because  he  was 
out  of  cash.  He  spent  too  much  on  the 
first  brand  of  whistles. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  in  a  field  which  is  changing  as 


we  ought  not  to  stock  up.  necessarily, 
on  all  the  ICBM's  a  particular  plant  can 
produce.  We  ought  to  apply  our  scien- 
tific ability,  our  productive  capacity,  and 
our  cash  to  getting  down  the  road  just 
as  far  as  we  can,  rather  than  to  stocking 
up  on  hardware  that  may  be  obsolescent. 
We  should,  of  course,  buy  as  many  of  the 
Atlas  version  as  we  can  use  in  a  balanced 
program  but  we  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  as  yet  and  prob- 
ably for  sometime  to  come  the  depend- 
able carrier  for  bombs  with  a  real  pay- 
load  is  the  big  manned  jet  bomber. 

Now.  then.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  with  respect  to  what  the 
Eisenhower  administration  has  been 
doing  in  the  missile  field.  These  com- 
ments bear  up>on  some  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  earlier. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  invited 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
reduction  in  the  Tnunan  budget  when 
the  Esenhower  administration  came  in. 
There  was  a  reduction  in  the  defense 
budget.  As  has  been  pointed  out.  that 
reduction  in  1954  was  primarily  due  to 
the  stopping  of  the  Korean  war — it  did 
not  come  in  the  missile  field. 

I  have  the  figures  which  show  the 
amounts  of  money  which  have  been 
spent  on  missile  production  and  procure- 
ment from  the  year  1951  to  the  present. 
I  want  to  present  those  figures  for  the 
information  of  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  this  information 
in  separate  columns  for  the  Army,  for  the 
Navy,  and  for  the  Air  Force,  with  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  total.  Because  I 
shall  read  merely  the  totals,  with  a  few 
illustrations  selected  with  respect  to  the 
Air  Force.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  complete  table  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

EipendiUiren  for  missiles  production  and 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  1951  the  Department  of 
Defense  spent,  as  a  total  amount  for 
missile  production  and  procurement,  $21 
million. 

In  1952  the  Department  of  Defense 
spent  $169  million. 

In  1953  the  Department  of  Defense 
spent  $295  million. 

In  1954  the  Department  of  Defense 
spent  $504  million. 
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That  was  the  first  Elsenhower  bud- 
get— $504  million  for  missile  production 
and  procurement  as  opposed  to  $295  mil- 
lion in  the  last  Truman  year.  In  1955, 
the  figure  was  $718  million,-  in  1956, 
$1,169  million:  in  1957.  $2,095  million:  in 
1958,  $2,737  million;  tlie  estimate  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  1959  is  $3,360  million. 
The  estimate  for  1960,  in  the  budget  be- 
ing presented  to  the  Congress,  is  $3,922 
million,  for  missile  production  and  pro- 
curement. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
message  the  other  day.  $7  billion  is  be- 
ing spent  for  all  missile  systems.  The 
figure  I  have  given,  of  $3,922  million  Is 
for  production  and  procurement  alone. 
The  $7  billion  figure  includes  research 
and  development,  coastruction  of  Instal- 
lations, and  the  Polaris  submarines. 
That  $7  billion  for  missile  research  and 
development,  production  and  procure- 
ment, amounts  to  one  dollar  in  eleven 
out  of  the  total  Federal  budget  proposed 
for  this  year. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  thinks  should  be  the  total 
amount  to  be  spent.  If  detailed  hear- 
ings should  develop  that  we  can  properly 
spend  additional  funds  for  immediate 
procurement,  to  incresise  the  stockpile  of 
missiles,  without  impairing  our  ability 
to  get  better  missiles  sooner,  then  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  support 
additional  funds  for  that  purpose  but 
he  submits  that  the  budget  as  presented 
is  in  large  amounts. 

I  point  out  that  wc;  are  already  pro- 
posing to  spend  $7  bUhon,  $1  in  $11  out 
of  the  total  $77  bUllon  Federal  budget, 
and  more  than  $1  In  $6  of  the  $40.8  bUUon 
defense  budget,  for  missiles  alone,  from 
the  stage  of  research  on  up  to  actual 
procurement. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  £>akota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  $7  blUion 
figure  which  the  President  used  Included 
so  many  things  in  addition  to  missiles  as 
to  be  inaccurate.  I  am  very  glad  that, 
with  his  typical  candor,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
pointed  out  that  th<s  figure  included 
submarines. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  It  in- 
cludes the  Polaris  submarine. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Polaris  sub- 
marine is  a  submarine. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sout^i  Dakota.  It  is  a 
combination  of  Polaris  and  the  atomic 
submarine. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  point  out  to  my 
friend  that  the  cost  of  a  carrier  does  not 
Include  the  cost  of  destroyers  in  the 
task  force;  nor  does  the  cost  of  Navy 
attack  aircraft  include  the  cost  of  the 
carrier. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No. 
However,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
Polaris  married  to  the  atomic  submarine 
has  intercontinental  capability. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingtilshed  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  agree  with  him  that  one  of  the  most 
effectire  weapons  we  could  have  is  the 
Polaris  submarine.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  that  we  shall  not  have  any  such 
weapons  for  some  time,  and  that  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  we  are  ordering  very 
few  of  them  at  a  relatively  slow  rate.    I 


believe  some  statement  was  made  about 
a  plane  being  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
On  the  basis  of  what  I  believe  gold  is 
worth  and  what  the  plane  costs  that 
statement  was  not  correct.  We  checked 
it  carefully. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  se^ns 
to  me  I  have  seen  figures  for  some  planes 
which  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold, 
and  one  or  two  which  cost  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold,  at  $35  an  ounce. 
But  whatever  their  cost  in  terms  of  gold, 
some  of  them  are  expensive.  The  B-52 
costs  about  30  times  the  B-17,  the  first 
heavy  bomber  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  figure  repre- 
senting the  cost  of  the  prototype  or  first 
plane  was  used.  However.  I  believe  the 
Impression  was  given  that  each  plane 
was  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Inciden- 
tally, gold  is  figured  in  troy  measure,  not 
avoirdupois  and  the  weight  of  the  plane 
was  understated  while  its  cost  was  greatly 
overstated. 

Based  upon  the  budget  before  us,  the 
President  is  requesting  less  for  missile 
procurement  than  he  did  last  year.  Spe- 
cifically, the  amount  is  $606  million  less 
in  the  1960  budget  than  in  the  1959 
budget.  It  would  appear  that  the  admin- 
istration thinks  that,  despite  what 
Khrushchev  has  said  about  Berlin,  the 
Russian  menace  is  growing  less.  This  is 
brought  out  clearly  as  the  President  re- 
quests a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  less 
in  our  total  defense  budget  for  1960  than 
for  1959. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  con- 
clusion does  not  correspond  with  the 
figures  I  have,  which  I  checked  with  the 
Defense  Department  as  late  as  this  noon. 
The  figures  for  the  Air  Force,  represent- 
ing actual  expenditures  for  missile  pro- 
duction and  procurraient,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958,  were  $1,668  million.  The  pres- 
ent estimate  for  this  year,  for  the  Air 
Force's  missile  production  and  procure- 
ment program  is  $2,356  million.  That  is 
an  Increase  of  about  $700  million. 

The  estimate  for  1960,  at  present  be- 
fore the  Congress,  is  $2,661  milUon,  which 
is  an  Increase  of  $300  million  over  the 
current  year,  1959.  That  is  for  the  Air 
Force  alone,  where  the  primary  responsi- 
bility rests  in  the  intercontinental  field. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  was  not  speak- 
ing about  the  Air  Force  alone,  but  ac- 
cording to  the^gures  on  page  445  of  the 
President's  budget  the  1959  appropria- 
tion for  missile  procurement  was 
$4,154  million.  His  budget  request  for 
missile  proctu-ement  for  1960  is 
$3,548  milUon  or  a  reduction  this  year 
of  $606  million.  The  total  appropriation 
for  defense  for  1959  was  $41,138  million, 
and  the  request  for  1960,  $40,850  million. 
In  other  words,  there  is  proposed  to  be 
appropriated  $228  million  less  for  our 
overall  defense  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Did  the 
Senator  say  for  overall  defense,  or  for 
missile  procurement? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  For  overall  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  in- 
cludes other  fields  than  the  missile  field. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Yes.  The  re- 
quest for  appropriations  for  1960  in  mis- 
sile procurement  Is  $606  million  less  than 
the  figure  for  1959. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  Is  the 
other  way  around,  according  to  the 
Ogwres  given  me  this  noon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  figures  I  am 
using  will  be  foimd  on  page  445  of  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  said  the  prospective 
figure  for  missile  procurement  for  1960 
would  be  $600  million  less  than  for  the 
current  year.  The  figures  which  I  was 
given  this  noon  show  an  estimated 
actual  expenditure  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1959  of  $3,360  milUon.  The  esti- 
mate for  1960  Is  $3,922  million,  or, 
roundly,  $600  million  more  for  1960  than 
we  are  spending  in  1959.  The  table  will 
appear  in  the  Record. 

Now.  then,  I  should  like  to  go  back 
into  history  a  little.  I  do  so  only  be- 
cause of  what  has  been  said  in  relation 
to  the  resixjnsibility  for  doing  this  cr 
doing  that,  and  because  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoicct]  earlier  this  aft- 
ernoon. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  hearings  and 
report  on  the  Military  Establishment 
appropriation  bill  for  1948.  As  everyone 
realizes,  the  hearings  for  that  year  were 
held  In  the  spring  of  1947.  At  that  time 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army.  In  his  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  19th  of  February 
1947,  he  said: 

In  the  field  of  g^ulded  mlBsiles,  electronics, 
and  supersonic  aircraft,  we  have  no  more 
than  scratched  the  surface  of  poeslbUltiee 
which  we  must  explore  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Neglect 
to  do  so  could  bring  our  country  to  ruin 
and   defeat  In  an  appaUingly  few  hours. 

That  was  General  Elsenhower  speak- 
ing in  February  1947,  12  years  ago.  This 
testimony  is  at  page  78  of  the  printed 
hearings. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

Thoee  of  ua  who  were  in  Europe  in  the 
black  days  when  Hitler  was  making  his  last 
desperate  gamble  with  the  V-1  and  the  V-3 
k-'ow  how  close  to  success  that  gamble  came. 
Yet,  those  weapons,  terrible  and  effective  as 
they  were,  were  child's  toys  in  comparison 
with  thoee  which  can  be  produced. 

A  few  days  later,  when  General  Spaatz, 
who  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Corps 
at  that  time,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  also  talked  about  the  missile 
problem.  General  Spaatz  said — page 
602: 

It  is  certain  that  the  weapon  of  the  future 
which  will  Inunedlately  attack  us  and  which 
must  give  xis  the  gravest  concern  Is  the  long- 
range  bomber  or  the  long-range  guided  mis- 
sile. Bther  of  these  weapons  wlU  follow 
great  circle  courses.  Trace  great  circle 
coiirses  from  either  of  the  three  areas  men- 
tioned above  to  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
United  States  and  we  find  that  all  of  these 
courses  pass  over  or  near  the  Arctic  regions. 

We  can  divine,  therefore,  that  U  our  de- 
fenses are  to  be  between  us  and  the  enemy 
they  must  be  on  the  Arctic  frontier. 

On  this  point  he  concluded: 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  Included 
In  our  provision  of  the  Air  Fcatse  tinlts,  in  our 
procurement  of  aircraft,  and  in  our  experi- 
mental development  programs — men,  money, 
and  materiel  to  produce  an  Air  Force  with 
a  long-range  striking  force — a  Strategic  Air 
Force. 
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He  spoke  of  the  need  for  missiles. 

Then  Mr.  Engel,  of  Michigan,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
War  Department,  said  to  General 
Spaatz — page  608 : 

I  think  we  all  agree  on  the  research  and 
development  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  the  President  took  $75  million  of  the 
research  money  away  from  you  that  we  gave 
you  last  year,  asking  to  have  it  transferred 
to  the  Finance  Service  of  the  Army,  la  that 
not  right? 

General  Spaatz.  We  were  reduced  $75 
million. 

Mr.  Engki..  They  took  about  $135  million 

General  Spaatz-Wb  were  reduced  $75 
million  for  research  and  development  that 
this  committee  gave  you  last  year. 

It  was  with  the  money  that  they  had 
been  given  under  that  appropriation  In 
1946  that  they  started  the  MX-74,  which 
was  the  original  Atlas  project,  with  a 
contract  with  Convair. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  yield  until  I  have  com- 
pleted the  sequence  of  testimony  on  this 
matter.  When  it  came  my  turn  to  ask 
questions.  General  Spaatz  was  still  testi- 
fying. General  Rawlings.  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Army,  was  also  present.  I 
said— pages  612  to  613: 

The  chairman  has  already  put  his  finger 
on  some  of  the  highlights  in  your  statement. 
I  do  have  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask  supplementing  what  he  has  already 
asked. 

First  of  all.  referring  to  thl^  $135  million 
proposed  for  transfer  to  "Pay  of  the  Army." 
or  other  objects,  if  that  transfer  is  approved 
by  the  Congress,  what  does  it  mean  as  far  as 
your  current  1947  program  is  concerned? 

General  Spaatz.  That  $135  million  would 
take  $75  million  from  research  and  develop- 
ment definitely.  General  Rawlings  can  give 
you  the  breakdown. 

General  Rawlings.  For  research  and  de- 
velopment $75  million  was  cut  out  and  In 
our  opinion  that  has  delayed  the  program 
probably  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  Do  you 
agree  with  that.  General  LcMay? 

General  LeMay  was  present,  and  he 
said,  "Yes.  sir." 

In  other  words.  General  Rawlings  and 
General  LeMay  at  that  time,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Spaatz,  said  that  the 
transfer  of  the  $75  million  from  research 
and  development  to  Finance  Service  of 
the  Army  was  costing  us  a  year  to  a  year 
and  a  half  in  the  development  of  the 
research  program  which  was  devoted  to 
missiles,  on  behalf  of  which  both  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  then  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  General  Spaatz  had  spoken  so  earn- 
estly. 

Later  on  Mr.  Engel  said — page  618: 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  I  do  not 
want  any  Implication  in  the  Rkcord,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  the  effect  that  General 
Richards  was  responsible. 

I  interpolate  at  this  point  to  say  that 
General  Richards  to  whom  reference  was 
made,  was  the  budget  oflClcer  of  the  War 
E>epartment  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Engel  continued: 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  was  the  one  who  made  the  cut. 

Then  General  Richards  said: 

The  War  Department  was  notified  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
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we  would  have  a  cut  of  $100  million  in  the 
research  and  development  appropriation. 

The  Army  Air  Fbrces  protested  to  the  Su- 
re iU  of  the  Budget,  and  I  think  to  the  Presi- 
dent; and  as  a  result,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  at  least  one  member  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  one  member  of  the  Army 
Air  Force  went  to  Wright  Field  and  examined 
the  research  and  devlopment  program. 
After  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduced 
the  reduction  from  $100  million  to  $75 
million. 

In  other  words,  after  the  Air  Force 
protested,  the  representatives  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  consented  to  go  out 
to  Wright  Field  to  take  a  look  at  the 
program.  Thwi,  instead  of  reducing  the 
amount  by  $100  million,  so  far  as  re- 
search and  development  was  concerned, 
as  was  originally  proposed,  they  took 
only  $75  million  from  the  appropriation. 
However,  that  $75  million  cost  us  the 
year  and  a  half  referred  to. 

Mr.  Kerr,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  was  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  testimony. 
When  it  came  his  turn  to  ask  questions, 
he  asked  ubout  the  reduction,  as  fol- 
lows— page  627: 

What  information  did  the  Budget  have 
about  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force  of  the 
Army  except  what  you  gentlemen  gave 
them? 

He  was  under  the  impression  that  this 
was  an  arbitrary  desk  cut  made  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  any  firsthand  information.  Gen- 
eral Spaatz  said: 

That  Is  primarily  the  information  they 
have,  but  in  the  case  of  the  research  and 
development  cut  of  $75  million  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  went  out 
to  Wright  Field  where  our  research  and 
development  center  is,  and  went  over  the 
program  in  detail  with  the  personnel  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  cut  research  and  develop- 
ment $75  million? 

General  Spaatz.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  fiscal 
year— 1947. 

Our  committee  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  $75  million  should 
be  taken  from  research  and  develop- 
ment, from  the  missile  program,  which, 
they  had  said,  was  so  important,  and 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  pay  in  the 
Army. 

In  exploring  the  matter,  it  developed, 
that  the  reason  that  representatives  of 
the  Air  Force  were  reluctant  to  say  very 
much  about  the  situation,  or  bring  other 
reductions  to  our  attention,  went  back  to 
a  letter  which  had  been  issued  by  the 
White    House    on    November    15.    1946. 

That  would  be  the  November  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  hearing. 

At  page  631  of  the  hearings.  Mr.  Engel, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  intro- 
duced the  letter  with  these  words: 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  question 
as  to  Just  what  President  Truman  said  in 
his  letter,  to  which  we  referred,  and  knowing 
that  it  was  sent  to  every  budget  officer,  I 
asked  General  Richards  for  his  copy,  and  I 
have  it  before  me,  and  I  want  to  read  it  Into 
the  Record.     It  reads  as  follows. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  the  letter 
because  recently  there  has  been  some 
discussion  around  Washington  recently 
about  a  simple  request  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  members  of  the  execu- 


tive department  to  answer  questions,  but 
generally  to  support  the  budget.  This 
letter  I  read  was  dated  at  the  White 
House  November  15,  1946.  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

MEMORAKTDtTM     TOR    THE    DIRECTOR    OF    THE 

Bureau  or  the  Budget 

I  have  noticed  that  on  several  occasions 
certain  department  and  agency  offlclals  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  seek  from  Congress 
larger  appropriations  than  were  contem- 
plated in  initial  budtjet  estimates. 

The  estimates  which  I  transmit  to  Con- 
gress reflect  a  balanced  program  for  the 
executive  branch  as  a  whole,  and  each  Indi- 
vidual estimate  Is  con.sldered  In  the  light  of 
this  program,  its  relationship  to  other  esti- 
mates, and  the  fiscal  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

While  agency  witnesses  before  congre»- 
slonal  committees  must  feel  free  to  supply 
facts  in  answer  to  questions  of  committee 
members.  I  cannot  condone  the  practice  of 
seizing  upon  any  opportunity  which  presenu 
Itself  to  Indicate  an  opinion,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  my  estimates  are  Insuf- 
ficient. 

When  you  notify  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  amounts  to 
be  included  In  the  budget  for  their  activi- 
ties. I  wUh  you  would  Include  a  reminder 
that  I  shall  expect  them  and  their  subordi- 
nates to  support  only  the  President's  esti- 
mates in  hearings  and  discussions  with 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Harrt  S.  Trumam. 

That  is  why  the  Air  Force  lost  $75  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development,  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Atlas  develop- 
ment program.  It  was  abandoned  and 
stopped  in  1947.  It  was  not  vmtil  after 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington)  was  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  I  believe,  that  the  missile  pro- 
gram was  resurrected.  We  did  not  get 
much  money  for  it  during  the  last  years 
of  the  Truman  administration,  either,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1951  the 
Air  Force  got  only  $16  million  for  its 
missile  production  and  procurement  pro- 
gram. In  1952.  it  received  $66  million. 
In  1953.  $81  million.  However,  by  1954. 
when  the  Eisenhower  administration 
came  into  office,  the  $81  million  was  more 
than  doubled,  the  Air  Force  getting  $176 
million.  In  1955,  It  was  $305  million.  In 
1936.  it  was  $641  million.  In  1957,  It  was 
$1,470  million.  In  1958.  it  was  $1,668 
million.  In  1959.  It  will  be  $2,350  million. 
Prospectively,  for  1960,  it  will  be  $2,661 
million. 

There  is  no  program  that  I  am  fa- 
miliar with,  except  p>erhaps  the  Man- 
hattan atomic  project  during  the  course 
of  a  .shooting  war.  which  ever  received 
such  a  rate  of  advance  in  the  funds  ap- 
propriated as  the  missile  program  has 
received  during  the  peacetime  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  some  thin.<^s 
were  done  in  the  past  which  could  have 
been  better  handled.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right. 
The  ballistic  missile  program  was  can- 
celed on  July  8.  1947.  There  was  no  Air 
Force  at  that  time;  the  Air  Force  was 
not  formed  until  later.  i 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  was 
then  the  Army  Air  Ccirpe. 

Mr.  snUNOTON.  It  was  the  Army 
Air  Corpa,  under  the  War  Department. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  was  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  I  ttaousht  at  that 
time  that  the  eanceUatlom  of  the  missile 
program  was  a  mistake.  I  advised  the 
people  in  (Mivate  business  who  were  mak- 
ing It  to  continue  the  study  aQd  develop- 
ment on  their  own.  I,  however,  would 
not  want  to  criticise  anyone  In  particular 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  program. 

The  Senator  stated  that  General 
Spaats  spoke  to  him  about  guided  mis- 
siles. We  have  now  a  long-range  guided 
intercontinental  missile  operational,  the 
Snark.  We  also  spoit  about  $700  million, 
before  we  canceled  the  project,  for  a 
long-range  intercontinental  missile 
called  the  Navajo.  One  was  subsonic: 
the  other  was  supersonic.  Both  were 
interc(Mitlnental,  and  both  were  guided. 
It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the 
Navajo  project  started  In  the  1940's  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  the  rocket 
engines  being  used  now  In  the  Atlas,  the 
Thor,  and  the  Jupiter. 

In  1953  a  discovery  was  made  which 
revolutionized  the  entire  picture  with  re- 
spect to  missiles:  namely,  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  Then  many  persons,  including 
the  famous  Dr.  Teller,  developed  the  dis- 
covery to  the  point  where  the  fusion 
bomb  could  be  made  for  a  warhead  which 
could  be  carried  by  a  ballistic  missile. 
Because  of  the  greater  advantages  of  a 
non-air-breathing  missile,  provided  an 
effective  warhead  coxild  be  carried,  the 
Navajo  guided  air-breather  missile  was 
finally  abandoned,  only  a  year  or  two  ago, 
after  almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  had  been  spent  on  it. 

So.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state 
of  the  art  at  that  time.  I  cannot  blame 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  which  was 
under  his  military  command. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  rec- 
ord is  that  neither  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  nor  the  head  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps  agreed  to  the  cancellation. 
I  could  produce  the  testimony  In  the  pre- 
cise words,  if  it  were  important:  but  I 
hope.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  record  so  precisely,  the 
Senator  will  let  me  give  this  from  my 
recollection,  based  upon  my  knowledge 
of  the  record  at  the  time.  The  testl- 
m<uiy  of  G«ieral  LeMay  on  this  subject 
was  tliat  that  year  and  a  half  was  gone 
forever,  so  that  certain  foundation  work 
which  could  have  been  done  had  the  $75 
million  not  been  lost  could  not  be  re- 
couped at  that  time.  All  that  could  be 
done  was  to  go  on  from  that  time  for- 
ward.   

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  Of  South  Dakota.  In  just  a 
minute. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  continue? 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  a  min- 
ute. I  agree  that  the  breakthrough  In 
1953  was  a  tremendous  factor  In  the  de- 
velopment of  missiles.  The  develoixnent 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  with  certain  fea- 
tures of  it  which  particularly  lend  them- 
selves to  uses  In  missiles,  was  responsible 
for  a  great  increase  In  the  amount  of 


funds  applied  to  that  purpose.  I  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Soiator  from 
South  Dakota  also  mentioned  a  trans- 
fer from  (me  of  the  departments  of  the 
Army  at  that  time  comparable  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Quartermas- 
ter Corps,  namely,  the  Air  Corps,  of  $75 
million  of  Army  funds.  Obviously,  that 
could  have  been  stopped  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army.  But  I  do  not  blame 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  based  on 
the  technical  opinions  current  at  that 
time. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 
oefore  the  Special  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of  the  UJS.  Senate  on  Monday. 
December  3.  1945.  clarifies  substantially 
the  confusions  as  to  the  distribution  of 
blame  in  the  period  prior  to  the  nuclear 
bomb  breakthrough. 

I  know  that  my  able  colleague,  before 
whom  I  used  to  present  many  budgets 
for  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  later  for 
the  Air  Force,  will  agree  that  Dr.  Bush 
at  that  time  was  considered  the  out- 
standing scientist  from  the  standpoint 
of  miUtary  matters.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, not  visualizing  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  prophet  when 
he  said: 

We  have  plenty  enough  to  think  about  that 
la  very  definite  and  very  realistic,  enougb  so 
tbat  we  don't  need  to  step  out  into  Eome 
of  the«e  borderlines  wblcb  seem  to  be.  to  me. 
more  or  less  fantastic. 

Let  me  say  this:  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  aald  about  a  8.000-mlle  high-angle  rock- 
et. In  my  opinion.  >ucb  a  tblng  la  Impossible 
today  and  will  be  Impossible  for  many  years. 

Tbe  people  who  have  been  writing  these 
thlnga  that  annoy  me.  have  been  taiung 
about  a  3.000-mUe  high-angle  rocket,  shot 
from  one  continent  to  another,  carrying  an 
atomic  bomb  and  so  directed  as  to  be  a  pre- 
cise weapon  which  would  land  exactly  on  a 
certain  target,  such  as  a  city. 

I  say,  technically.  I  dont  think  anybody 
in  the  wc»'ld  knows  bow  to  do  such  a  thing, 
and  I  feel  confident  it  will  not  be  done  for  a 
very  long  period  of  time  to  come.  •  •  •  I 
think  we  can  leare  that  out  of  our  thinking. 
I  wish  the  American  pubUc  would  leare  that 
out  of  their  thinking. 

When  the  most  distinguished  scientist 
of  his  day.  the  head  of  the  leading  scien- 
Uflc  organization  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  for  a  time  the  head  of  the  De- 
foise  Research  Board  In  the  Pentagon, 
said  that,  I  do  not  think  we  can  blame 
anyone,  espedaUy  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  the  head  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  or  anyone  else,  for  not  being  will- 
ing to  go  ahead  with  the  development  of 
ballistic  missiles.  We  were,  however, 
able  to  overcome  the  objections  of  Dr. 
Bush  to  the  development  of  long-range, 
supersonic  missiles  of  the  Navajo  type. 

I  want  to  present  this  point  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  ccmsideraticm :  Regardless  of  whose 
or  how  much  fault  lies  in  the  past,  it 
should  have  little  to  do  with  what  we  are 
discussing  today,  because  in  1946.  1947. 
1948,  and  up  to  September  1949.  the 
United  States  had  a  complete  mon^nwly 
of  atomic  energy.  Today  we  have  no 
such  monopoly.  I  hope  we  have  learned 
by  our  experience  of  the  past,  and  that 
we  will  now  prepare  for  the  future  and 
not  worry  too  much  about  the  past.  I 
say  this  to  my  able  friend  from  South 


Dakota,  who  knows  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have 
more  reelect.  He  is  thorough:  he  is 
can'iul.    He  is  a  dedicated,  sincere  man. 

I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  the  dis- 
tingriished  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahonet]  made  some  state- 
ments which  I  did  not  hear.  But  I 
think  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
who  over  the  years  has  fought  ener- 
getically for  adequate  airpower  for  the 
United  States,  will  agree  that  if  we  will 
all  get  together  and  not  waste  time  try- 
ing to  assess  blame  in  the  past,  but 
rather  evaluate  carefully  what  is  being 
done  today  fnxn  the  standpomt  of  the 
country's  weapons,  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  will  be  much  better  off. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  the  general  philos- 
ophy expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri:  but  as  to  the  question  of  where 
the  respcmsibility  rests  when  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  compared  the  last  Tru- 
man budget  with  the  first  Elsenhower 
budget,  let  the  record  be  clear  that 
neither  General  Eisenhower,  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  nor  General  Spaatz. 
nor  General  Rawlings.  nor  General  Le- 
May. nor  General  Eaker  approved  o'  the 
loss  of  that  $75  million. 

They  had  hanging  over  them  two 
facts:  Krst,  that  they  had  already  lost 
time,  because  they  were  told  they  should 
not  let  contracts,  since  a  cutback  was  in 
prospect  at  the  time,  and  they  did  not 
dare  to  contract  for  the  expenditures: 
second,  the  President  had  stated  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

When  you  notify  the  heads  ta  the  varlouB 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  amoimts  to 
be  included  in  the  budget  for  their  activi- 
ties. I  wish  you  would  include  a  reminder 
that  I  shall  expect  them  and  their  subordi- 
nates to  support  only  the  President's  esti- 
mates in  hearings  and  discussions  with 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

So.  General  Rawlings  told  us  that  even 
if  the  committee  were  to  restore  the 
availability  of  the  $75  million  by  special 
action  in  February  1947 — 
we  could  not  economically  obligate  this 
money  for  research  and  development  in  the 
time  remaining  available  in  the  fiscal  year 
(p.ei4). 

Also  present  at  the  same  hearing  was 
Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  who  was  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps  at  that  time.  In  his 
discussion,  he  talked  not  merely  about 
the  guided  missiles:  he  talked  about  the 
long-range  missile.  At  page  640  of  the 
hearings  he  said: 

Ten  to  fifteen  years  from  now — 

That  is,  fron  February  1947 — 
by  working  hard,  and  with  at  least  a  cjuarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  annually  for  experimenta- 
tion in  that  field  alone,  we  can  i»xxluoe  a 
rocket  of  5.000-mUe  range. 

Tliat  would  not  seem  to  be  a  guided 
missile — one  of  5.000-mile  range— that 
he  had  in  mind  luUess  he  was  thinking  of 
a  robot  plane  type  like  the  Snark. 

I  read  further  from  General  Eaker's 
testimony: 

The  prototype,  or  first  one.  will  probably 
cost  $300  mimon  each,  and  individual 
rockets  of  that  size  and  type  thereafter  may 
cost  as  much  as  $7  million.  The  cost  will 
come  down  as  the  number  increases,  but  it 
wlU  always  be  very  expensive,  since  it  wUl 
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be  larger  and  more  compUcated  mechanically 
tban  tlie  largest  military  plane  today. 

Tbe  Germans  estimate  that  the  develop- 
ment of  their  V-2  cost  350  million  gold 
marks,  or  about  $150  million,  and  required 
18,000  man-years  of  technical  activity  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  6  years.  The  num- 
ber of  people  they  had  working  on  this 
project  fluctuated.  At  one  time  there  were 
8,000,  but  4,000  technical  men  as  an  average 
worked  continuously. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  abandon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  very  long-range,  very  heavy 
bomber  as  a  primary  weapon  of  our  long- 
range  striking  force;  but  we  should,  as  a 
wise  precaution,  spend  the  necessary  experi- 
mental funds  to  Insiire  that  we  are  the  first 
In  the  field  with  a  long-range  guided  missile 
which  may  be  the  primary  weapon  at  some 
future  date,  but  probably  not  within  15 
years. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  merely 
wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  valuable  to 
have  these  examinations  of  our  defense 
posture,  and  we  need  to  consider  them 
carefully  and  soberly. 

Certainly  we  should  not  spend  all  of 
our  scientific  talent  and  all  of  our  criti- 
cal materials  and  our  money  on  getting 
the  first  version  of  any  missile  that 
happens  to  come  along. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  a  mili- 
tary reorganization  bill.  In  that  bill,  we 
placed  upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
responsibility  for  determining  which  of 
competing  weapons  systems  should  be 
selected  for  actual  production  when  we 
had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  research 
and  development. 

Consistent  with  that,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  trying  to  meet  that  responsi- 
bility. Those  who  have  heard  him — in- 
cluding Senators  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon— will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  during  his  tenure 
of  that  office  has  demonstrated  an  un- 
usual ability  to  master  a  very  vast  and 
complicated  field :  and  he  is  trying  to  do 
the  best  he  can  with  what  the  Congress 
provides.  And  General  Twining ;  as  head 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  is  trying  to 
do  the  best  he  can. 

I  am  sure  that  the  debates  on  the  floor 
and  the  hearings  in  the  committee  will 
guide  us  toward  the  truth  and  toward 
our  true  goal,  which  is  that  we  shall 
make  the  very  best  use  we  can  of  every 
defense  capability. 

Certainly  we  should  not  concentrate  on 
a  weapon  which  might  be  out  of  date  by 
the  time  we  could  have  ready  crews  for 
the  deployment  or  placement  of  such 
missiles. 

Furthermore,  In  a  day  when  there  is 
so  much  tension  and  so  much  talk  about 
solving  problems  posed  by  military 
threats,  including  killer  submarines  and 
all  the  rest,  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  goes 
further  than  merely  dealing  with  the 
mechanics  of  a  defense  posture. 

When  I  visit  military  installations  and 
receive  briefings,  sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  the  country  as  a  whole  realizes 
the  dedication  of  many  of  the  men  who 
commit  their  lives  to  the  use  of  what- 
ever Congress  provides  for  them.  Their 
determination  to  meet  that  responsi- 
bility Is  always  impressive.  I  never  like 
to  say  anthlng  which  would  in  any  way 
dampen  their  enthusiasm  for  the  capa- 
bility of  the  weapons  they  have,  even 
though  somewhere  else  I  might  have 


heard  something  which  would  raise  In 
my  mind  some  doubts  about  those 
weapons,  because  I  know  that  In  a  war 
the  character  and  the  courage  of  the 
men  who  serve  our  country  will  deter- 
mine to  a  large  extent  what  they  will  do 
with  what  the  Congress  provides. 

But  the  responsibility  of  Congress  does 
not  end  there.  I  remember  a  remark 
made  to  me  by  a  colonel  in  Honolulu, 
after  a  briefing  there.  We  were  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  dead  ends  which 
we  find  sometimes  in  our  contemplation 
of  today's  problems.  He  said  to  me.  "You 
know,  Mr.  Cask,  sometimes  I  think  the 
answer  must  be  found  in  some  other 
field." 

I  offer  that  also  in  considering  the 
point  which  has  been  raised  here  today, 
because  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever 
solve  the  security  problems  of  our  coun- 
try by  the  mere  appropriation  of  dollars 
for  military  weapons. 

The  security  of  the  Nation  rests  in 
part  upon  our  position  before  the  world, 
upon  the  national  character  we  have, 
upon  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  and 
upon  the  understanding  of  the  world 
that  we  do  not  have  any  ambition  for  an 
extension  of  our  territory  or  for  impos- 
ing our  will  upon  other  peoples,  but  that 
our  one  basic  purpose  is  to  improve  the 
freedom  which  all  people  may  have  and 
may  enjoy. 

So,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  our 
time  and  our  efforts  which  we  may  give 
to  an  examination  of  our  military  pos- 
ture, we  should  equally  be  concerned 
with  the  things  which  will  make  for 
understanding  among  the  people  and 
nations  of  the  world  and  for  lessening 
the  likelihood  of  war — any  war. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes ;  or  I 
shall  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
sentations by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  fMr.  Symington  1  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case]  have  been  most  stimu- 
lating. I  believe  both  those  Senators 
have  contributed  to  the  information,  not 
only  of  the  Senate,  but  also  of  the  coun- 
try, regarding  this  matter. 

What  puzzles  me  is  why  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  should,  when  speaking  of  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  ref- 
erence to  the  manufacture  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  say  that  it  may 
be  300  for  1960  or  It  may  be  200  for 
1960,  or  that  the  Intelligence  estimates 
of  what  it  is  are  somewhat  overestimated 
or  are  somewhat  underestimated,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it 
does  not  matter  very  much  whether  the 
Soviets  have  200  or  300  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  for  they  could  prac- 
tically wipe  us  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  100  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sils;  at  least,  they  could  inflict  upon 
our  Nation  damage  which  we  would  not 
wish  to  endure.  They  could  wipe  out 
100  of  our  major  cities,  including  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  New  York,  and  many  others. 

So  the  argument  as  to  whether  the 
Soviets  have  300,  200,  or  100  such  mis- 
siles seems  to  me  to  be  Irrelevant  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  if  they  have  100 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  or  if 
they  have  even  less  than  that  number. 


they  could  do  to  our  country  damage 
which  would  be  unacceptable,  and  that, 
therefore,  at  the  very  earUest  possible 
time  we  must  move  to  a  position  In  which 
we  have  an  indestructible  retaliatory 
power,  because  it  is  only  such  power  tliat 
will  prevent  the  use  by  the  Soviets  of 
their  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

So  all  of  us  should  get  busy.  It  seems 
to  me,  with  spending  the  money  of  this 
Nation  on  the  most  crucial  thing  which 
needs  to  be  done,  namely,  to  redress  the 
military  balance  and  to  establish  at  the 
earUest  possible  time  an  indestructible 
retaliatory  power,  whether  by  means  of 
the  Polaris  or  the  Mlnuteman  or  any 
other  weapon.  In  any  case,  we  should 
get  such  a  weapon;  and  when  we  get  it. 
then  we  can  be  sure  that  the  number  of 
missiles  the  Soviets  may  have  will  not 
be  important,  inasmuch  as  they  will  not 
be  used. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate my  able  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  California,  who.  although 
relatively  new  in  the  Senate,  has  for 
many  years  been  an  authority  on  this 
subject  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  sure  that  he  shares  with  me 
the  conviction  that  the  Pentagon  should 
cease  operating  on  the  basis  of  tradi- 
tion, and  should  begin  to  operate  on  the 
basis  of  progress. 

We  are  now  putting  too  much  of  our 
wealth  into  things  which  we  never  shall 
need,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  become  In- 
volved in  a  third  world  war;  and  we 
are  not  building  the  things  we  shall 
need  if  we  are  attacked. 

The  able  Senator  from  California  ^as 
well  pointed  out  the  importance  of  our 
capacity  to  retaliate. 

Mr.  President,  I  met  with  Mr.  Ml- 
koyan  during  his  recent  visit.  After 
listening  to  him  speak  and  answer,  both 
his  manner  and  his  statements  further 
convinced  me  that  in  order  to  remain 
free,  our  country  must  remain  strong. 

What  all  Americans  are  looking  for 
more  than  anything  else,  today,  is  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  based  upon  a 
practicable,  workable  mutual  disarma- 
ment program.  Such  a  program  must 
be  inspectionproof.  In  my  opinion,  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  record  of  the 
Communists  In  violating  agreements. 

In  addition  to  the  major  subject  of 
permanent  u  orld  peace,  we  also  are  talk- 
ing about  another  basic  objective  char- 
acteristic which,  until  recently,  I  believe, 
has  been  considered  by  everyone  to  be 
essential  to  the  functioning  of  democ- 
racy, namely,  the  people's  right  to  know. 

If  some  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  like  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  would  stand 
up  and  discuss  these  matters  with  us,  the 
American  people — who.  after  all,  are  the 
ones  who  are  taxed  in  order  to  have  a 
defense  that  will  insure  their  freedom — 
would  understand  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  problem  at  hand.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  disagree  with  the 
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general  Import  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  very  able  Senator  from  California, 
with  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
in  the  House  for  many  years,  and  for 
whom  I  have  a  very  deep  respect.  I 
would  only  point  out.  In  passing,  that  an 
indestructible  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  is  not  to  be  expected  In  the  first 
generation;  and  I  just  hope  we  do  not 
stock  up  and  spend  all  our  money  on  the 
first  version  of  an  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  buy 
a  few  more  than  we  are  bujring;  I  think 
we  ought  to  look  Into  that  question  very 
closely,  when  we  get  down  to  facts  and 
figures;  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
run  wild  on  the  first  version  of  the  first 
generation  of  the  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that  statement,  but 
until  we  get  to  the  indestructible  mis- 
sile  

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Until  we 
get  to  that  point,  we  should  take  into 
consideration  our  other  retaliatory  ca- 
pacities, our  capability  with  the  long- 
range  bombers  aind  of  carrier-based  air- 
craft. If  there  were  an  assured  superior- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  today  in 
their  position,  and  If  the  Soviets  had 
enough  ICBM's  today  so  that  they  could 
obliterate  all  our  bases,  that  would  be 
one  tiling.  I  doubt  that  they  could,  with 
the  distribution  and  deployment  we  have. 
In  any  event,  there  must  be  some  feeling 
today  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  that  they 
could  not  accept  the  hazard  or  the 
gamble  of  risking  war.  They  have  not 
done  so.  I  hope  before  they  do.  or  be- 
fore, by  accident,  something  happens  to 
precipitate  a  war,  we  may  have  arrived 
at  some  way  in  which  the  people  can 
get  together  on  the  basis  of  a  common 
understanding. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     We  would  all  like  that 

to  happen;  but  in  the  meantime— and 
this  is  the  danger— If  the  Soviets  lead  us 
10  to  1  on  missiles,  and  we  have  the  only 
missile  which  we  know  about  now, 
namely,  the  Atlas,  and  perhap«  some  of 
the  others,  the  Soviets  may  be  able,  in 
one  swift  and  surprise  blow,  to  knock  out 
all  our  SAC  bomber  bases  and  missile 
installations,  and  have  enough  mlssilee 
left  over  to  potshot  us  at  will. 

In  other  words,  the  first  blow  of  Rus- 
sia would  be  at  our  retaliatory  power, 
which  rests  in  SAC  and  the  SAC  bases, 
and  which  rests  in  military  missile  sites, 
such  as  is  being  developed  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  The  So- 
viets would  take  out  those  places  first. 
If  Russia  has  300  missiles,  and  we  have 
30.  they  can  take  out  the  SAC  bases  of 
the  United  States,  the  SAC  bases  aroimd 
the  world,  and  then  take  out  the  missile 
installations.  Russia  knows  where  they 
are.  She  could  simply  potshot  us  at  will 
after  that. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  cannot 
permit  to  happen.  That  is  why  I  say 
Polaris  is  important.  The  possession  of 
Polaris  submarines  under  the  Arctic  ice- 
cap is.  for  all  practical  purposes,  an  in- 
destructible retaliatory  power.  It  is  hard 
to  get  at  It  would  be  hard  to  destroy. 
Even  if  the  submartnes  were  found,  it 
would  be  hard  to  destroy  them.  That  is 
why  the  Polaris  and  the  nuclear  missile 
are  so  important.    It  is  because  they  are 


in  the  field  of  Indestructible  retaliatory 
power,  which  an  enemy  could  not  get  at. 
The  reason  why  Minuteman  is  so  im- 
portant is  that  we  can  establish  1,000 
or  1,500  of  them,  buried  in  sites  through- 
out the  United  States,  where  it  would 
be  competely  impossible  for  the  Soviets 
to  knock  them  out.  Russia  would  not 
know  where  they  all  were.  Many  sites 
would  be  buried  in  mountains,  and  Rus- 
sia could  not  get  at  them.  As  a  conse- 
quence, at  that  point  the  Minuteman, 
which  is  a  solid-fuel  missile,  would  be- 
come, or  at  least  have  the  elements  of, 
an  indestructible  retaliatory  power. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  those  two 
means  of  retaliatory  power  must  be  de- 
veloped. Until  we  reach  that  point,  we 
stand  in  danger  of  the  Soviets  having 
a  preponderance  of  power  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  strike  down 
the  retaliatory  power  of  this  Nation,  to 
potshot  us  at  will,  and  then  to  impose 
their  will  on  this  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  expressed  the  view 
that  the  possible  development  of  the 
Minuteman  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Atlas  should  not  be  built  in  greater 
qviantities.  I  believe  it  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  Congress  appropriated 
$90  million  last  spring  for  the  Minute- 
man,  not  one  cent  of  which  was  spent 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and,  at 
least  until  recently,  not  one  cent  of 
which  was  planned  to  be  spent  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  cut  ex- 
penses in  the  military  is  to  talk  about 
things  in  the  future  and  postpone  spend- 
ing on  what  is  available  and  needed  at 
the  time.  That  is  an  old  trick,  and  I 
have  watched  it  used  in  both  administra- 
tions. But,  it  involves  unnecessary  and 
dangerously  heavy  risks,  as  it  leaves  us 
exposed  to  possible  suc(>essf  ul  attack  in 
the  interim. 

Another  thing  that  worries  me  is  that 
some  people  believe  that  when  one  fa- 
vors a  stronger  defense  he  is  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  more 
money.  That  is  not  necessarily  true.  If 
we  would  stop  wasting  money  on  devices 
and  weapons  which  we  do  not  need,  we 
would  have  an  excellent  possibility  of 
spending  money  more  effectively  on 
what  we  do  need.  For  example,  for 
8<mie  years  now,  many  of  us — ^I  do  not 
know  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
South  DaJcota  on  the  matter — have 
been  "cool"  to  "cold"  with  respect  to  the 
modem  antiaircraft  device  which  is  now 
called  Nike. 

I  think  all  thoae  interested  in  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  its 
defenses  believe  that  should  there  be 
another  war — ^which  God  forbid — ^it 
would  start  with  a  sin-prise  strike  against 
our  capacity  to  retaliate,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  so  well  by  the  Senator  from 
California.  Why,  therefore,  have  we 
spent  billions  of  doUars  in  placing  Nikes 
around  our  cities,  while  the  bases  which 
would  take  the  first  attack  are  relatively 
poorly  defended. 

That  is  the  type  and  character  of  ac- 
tions from  the  Pentagon  whidi  are  very 
hard  for  me  to  understand. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Presidait,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  has 
the  floor,  but,  of  course,  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  further  traca.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  was 
going  to  say  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
how  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
feels  about  some  of  the  Nike  expendi- 
tures. I  suggest  he  consult  General 
Twining  and  some  of  the  things  I 
brought  to  his  attention,  no  longer  than 
2  days  ago,  or  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis].  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Appropria- 
tions, for  he  would  assure  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  my  position  lias  been 
one  of  questioning  on  many  Nike  ex- 
penditures. 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  IN  THE  PRES- 
ENT SENATE  CHAMBER 

Mr.  MORTON.  lUx.  President,  the  ob- 
servance of  historic  and  other  signifi- 
cant anniversaries  seems  to  occupy  an 
important  and  unique  place  in  our 
American  way  of  life.  Each  year  organ- 
izations the  country  over  devote  time  and 
energy  to  promote  celebrations  com- 
memorating events  of  special  interest  to 
the  groups  and  areas  most  concerned. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  frequently  sig- 
nified our  Interest  in  programs  of  a  com- 
memorative nature  by  establishing  com- 
missions to  organize  or  coordinate  activ- 
ities directing  the  Nation's  attention  to 
great  events  which  have  contributed  to 
our  national  heritage. 

Few  stones  are  left  unturned  by  the 
vigilance  which  anticipates  and  creates 
interest  in  commemorative  occasions. 
It  is  rare  indeed  when  one  of  these  occa- 
sions slips  by  without  so  much  as  a  pass- 
ing notice.  Yet  we,  as  Members  of  the 
Senate,  are  guilty  of  overlooking  an  op- 
portunity to  indulge  in  a  little  private 
commemorating  of  our  own.  In  order 
that  we  might  retrieve  some  measure  of 
this  golden  opportunity  which  so  far  has 
escaped  us,  I  am  pleased  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  100  years  ago.  on 
January  4,  1859,  the  Senate  first  moved 
into  this  Chamber. 

The  procession  which  marched  over 
from  the  old  Senate  Chamber  a  century 
ago  was  led  by  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
which  was  as  it  should  have  been,  since 
the  Senate's  presiding  officer  was  Vice 
President  John  Cabell  Breckinridge,  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Kentucky,  who  was  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  that 
oninent  post.  Bom  near  Lexington, 
Ky.,  he  was  only  35  years  old  when  elected 
in  1856  as  a  running  mate  with  James 
Buchanan.  Kentucky  bom  and  largely 
Kentucky  educated,  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction with  the  Third  Kentucky  Volxm- 
teers  during  the  Mexican  War,  and  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  32d  and  S3d  Congresses. 

Unsuccessful  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date against  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860. 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  to  serve 
imtil  expelled  t>y  the  resolution  of  De- 
cember 4,  1861.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  general  in  the  Confederate  Army 
during  the  Civil  War.  and  was  Secretary 
of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Confederate 
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States  from  January  to  April  188S.  Fol- 
lowing the  war,  he  was  In  Europe  for 
more  than  a  year,  later  returning  to 
practice  law  In  Lexington,  where  he  died 
in  1875. 

Mr.  President,  the  bust  of  former  Vice 
President  Breckinridge  is  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Senate  gallery.  On 
inspection,  however,  one  will  find  that 
the  name  engraved  on  the  pedestal  sup- 
porting the  bust  has  been  misspelled.  I 
am  going  to  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  this  matter,  to  see  If  we  can  obtain 
funds  from  somewhere  to  appropriately 
spell  the  name  and  the  State  of  that 
great  Kentucky  family. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  two  Kentucky  Senators 
who  participated  in  that  great  occasion 
a  century  ago,  John  J.  Crittenden  and 
John  B.  Thompson.  Senator  Critten- 
den, born  near  Versailles  In  Woodford 
County.  Ky..  served  in  the  Senate  on 
four  different  occasions:  twice  was  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States ;  was 
nominated,  but  not  confirmed,  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
served  as  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky;  and  was  standing 
for  reelection  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives when  he  died  in  1863. 

Senator  Thompson,  a  native  of  Mercer 
Coimty,  Ky.,  served  several  terms  in  the 
House  and  wm  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Kentucky  prior  to  his  Senate  service 
from  1853  to  1859. 

It  was  appropriate  several  years  ago. 
when  this  Chamber  was  extensively  ren- 
ovated, that  removal  of  the  old  desk, 
first  used  by  Vice  President  Breckin- 
ridge, was  followed  with  its  presentation 
to  Vice  President  Alben  Barkley,  another 
esteemed  son  of  Kentucky  and  last  user 
of  the  desk.  The  old  Clerk's  desk,  re- 
moved at  the  same  time,  later  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky for  display  in  the  senate  chamber 
of  the  old  Capitol  Building  in  Frankfort. 
Kentucky  also  memorialized  the  names 
of  Breckinridge  and  Crittenden  by  nam- 
ing 2  of  her  120  counties  in  their  honor. 

Actually,  Breckinridge  County  was 
named  for  the  grandfather  of  the  former 
Vice  President,  and  the  first  Kentuckian 
from  that  distinguished  family. 

As  we  look  upon  the  splendor  of  our 
Chamber  today,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that,  except  for  3  occasions,  the  Senate 
has  convened  here  for  100  years.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  states  is  often 
referred  to  as  "the  greatest  forum  in  the 
world,"  and  one  need  not  j)onder  long 
within  these  walls  to  revere  the  great- 
ness which  is  our  heritage  in  the  Senate 
and  which  has  shaped  our  Nation  Into 
eminence  as  the  world's  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  citadel  of  freedom. 


THE  MISSILE  RACE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  we  listened  to  a  very  interest- 
ing and  worthwhile  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  missiles.  We  all  know,  of 
course,  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Is  one 
of  our  foremost  exx>erts  In  the  field  of 
defense.    He  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 


Another  Individual  who  has  made  a 
deep  study  of  this  particular  subject  is 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson].  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  two  articles,  the  first  of  which 
is  entiUed  "Grim  Warning  in  the  Mis- 
sile Race."  written  by  Courtney  Sheldon 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  January  16.  1059;  the  second 
being  an  article  entitled  "Military  Gad- 
fly."  written  by  Thomas  O'Neill,  and 
published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Janu- 
ary 21,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord .  as  follows; 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jan.  16, 
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Ohm  Warnino  in  thk  Missilc  Rac« — A 

Capital  Ihtehviiw 

Washinqton. — Senator  Hknrt  M.  Jackson, 
Democrat,  of  Washington,  frequently  In  the 
forefront  when  Congress  debates  questions 
of  national  security— is  convinced  that; 

"Just  dealing  with  missiles  that  they  (the 
Soviets)  have  against  missiles  we  have  In 
the  Intercontinental  range,  they  certainly 
must  have  a  good  a-year  lead. 

"The  admlnhitratlon  made  a  ierlous  mis- 
take In  freeslng  funds  that  we  (In  Con- 
gress) added  during  the  r<^t  year  to  the 
Mlnuteman  missile  (Intercontinental  bal- 
listic)  system. 

"I  foresee  more  dramatic  events  that  will 
bring  home  to  the  American  people  that 
maybe  things  nre  not  what  they  should  be 
here." 

This  Is  how  the  youthful  and  diligent 
Washington  Senator  expressed  himself  In 
an  lnter\iew  with  this  correspondent: 

Long  before  the  sputniks  went  up.  Sena- 
tor, you  were  warning  that  the  United 
States  lagged  In  defense  preparation.  What 
la  on  the  top  of  your  list  now  among  steps 
the  Government  should  take  either  in  de- 
fense preparations  or  in  space  exploration? 
"Well,  I  think  there  Is  a  need  to  do  two 
basic  things.  The  first  Is  to  step  up  our 
space  and  missile  program.  Second,  we  need 
to  Improve  our  ability  to  flglit  what  Is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  danger,  a  limited  war. 

"But  I  should  like  to  emphasize  what  I 
think  Is  the  most  Important  thing  of  all, 
and  that  Is  that  the  Soviets  are  coming  out 
first  with  weapons  systems  that  are  dou- 
ble edgtil.  Their  military  cat-tablllty  Is  clear 
but  wli.it  many  are  missing,  and  this  ad- 
ministration lb  mlsslni^.  Is  the  enormous 
pr.ychoIrglcal  effect  that  It  Is  having  In  the 
cold  war     It  Ls  hurting  us." 

What  would  you  estimate  to  be  the  gap 
during  which  the  Soviets  would  be  criti- 
cally stronger  in  military  preparations? 
"This  is  a  very  dlflBcult  estimate  to  make. 
"When  we  try  to  evaluate  this,  we  should 
take  Into  consideration  operational  capa- 
bility—and I  think  the  estimate  that  has 
been  Indicated  in  the  press  of  some  300 
Soviet  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  to 
maybe  around  100  of  ours  in  the  early 
1960's  may  be  quite  accurate.  If  we  con- 
tinue at  tWe  present  pace  and  do  not  ac- 
celerate our  program — Just  dealing  with 
missiles  that  they  have  against  missiles  we 
have  In  the  Intercontinental  range — they 
certainly  must  have  a  good  2-year  lead. 
This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  we  cannot 
overcome   It.    I   think   we   can." 

What  is  the  capability  of  the  Soviets  to 
launch  an  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlMile 
attack  with  some  hope  of  success  In  the 
Immediate  future? 

"I  don't  think  they  could  launch  a  very 
weU  coordinated  attack  prior  to  1961.  They 
have  enormous  capabUity  against  Western 
Europe.     If    they    move    against    Western 


■urope  first,  this  would  alert  the  United 
States  because  of  the  time  factor.  They 
have.  I  think,  a  large  number  of  opera- 
tional ballistic  missiles,  but  I  would  guesa 
it  would  be  1961,  in  that  period,  before 
they  would  have  suiOcient  numbers  to  en- 
gage in  such  an  adventure." 

What  is  your  estimate  on  how  much  more 
the  Government  should  ifMnd  anniully  on 
defense? 

"I  want  to  preface  my  answer  to  that 
question  by  making  this  observation.  I  do 
believe  that  we  could  save  money  In  the 
area  of  defensive  missilea — surface-to-air 
and  alr-to-alr  missiles.  I  think  that  we 
are  developing  too  many  systems  and  we 
are  wasting  money.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
a  Nike  and  Hnwk  have  such  limited  range 
and  require  so  many  different  sites.  I  might 
point  out  that  they  require  sites  that  are 
entirely  new,  whereas  the  Bomarc  tyatera 
which  can  utilize  existing  alrbases  does  not 
have  that  requirement." 

Can  one  honestly  say  that  an  elaborate 
system  of  air  defense  dct«ra  the  Soviets 
today? 

"I  dont  think  so.  I  think  that  the  deter- 
rent is  our  ability  to  retaliate  without  delay." 

Were  you  referring  to  the  Nike-Zeua,  too? 
(a  missile  being  developed  for  use  against 
missiles  rather  than  planes). 

"Yee.  I  think  the  defense  against  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  is  far  more 
difficult  than  the  role  played  by  AJai  and 
Nlko  Hercules.  They  are  dealing  wttb 
manned  bombers.  We  must  aaatua*  that 
the  Sovleu  have  what  we  call  a  atandoff 
bomb  of  at  least  100  miles  so  they  com- 
pletely outflank  that  system." 

What  specific  programs  do  you  feel  need 
more  funding? 

"Mlnuteman.  which  leads  us  to  what  I 
might  call  the  Invulnerable  deterrent.  Th« 
administration,  I  think,  made  a  serious  mla- 
take  in  freezing  funds  that  we  (in  Con- 
gress) added  during  the  past  year  to  the 
Mlnuteman  missile  system.  Itiia,  is.  of 
course,  the  .•^oUd  propellant  missile  which 
can  do  two  things.  One.  it  can  be  located 
almost  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Sec- 
ondly, it  is  .susceptible  to  mobile  application. 
It  can  be  placed  on  railroad  cars.  It  can  be 
hidden  away  In  tunnels.  It  can  be  moved 
In  many  directions,  so  the  Soviets  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  locating  thoee  tar- 
gets. 

The  sooner  th.Tt  we  get  to  the  Invulnerable 
deterrent,  the  mobile  Mlnuteman  on  the 
ground  and  Polaris  which  Is  the  mobile  mis- 
sile system  under  the  water,  the  sooner  we 
will  have  reached  a  point  where  we  can  see 
ourselves  cutting  back  In  defense  costa.  I 
don't  know  of  any  means  by  which  they 
could  destroy  this  system  without  engaging 
in  Just  an  almost  Impossible  undertaking." 

It  is  reported  that  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stnff  are  going  to  go  along 
with  the  President  on  his  defense  btidfet. 
Is  this  your  information,  too? 

"Oh.  I'm  sure  that  Is  true.  TTiey'll  go  alc-ig 
as  good  soldiers,  but  obviously  that  is  not 
their  bpst  professional  Judgment  as  distin- 
guished from  a  purely  political  decision.  And 
I  think  they  will  be  intellectually  honest 
about  it  " 

Assuming  you  aren't  as  successful  as  you 
hope  to  be  in  that  respect  are  there  any 
other  sources  of  ammunition  which  you  can 
draw  from  to  make  your  arguments  stick? 

"I  think  the  only  means  that  we  have  are 
public  exposure  through  hearings.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  limitations  In  that  area 
because  of  security  problems.  The  next  area 
that  will  be  helpful  wlU  be  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  foresee  more  dramatic  events  that  wlU 
bring  home  to  the  American  people  that 
maybe  things  are  not  what  they  should  be 
here.  The  Soviets  are  going  to  do  a  number 
of  things  in  the  next  few  months  to  further 
bolster  their  posture  in  the  oold  war  which, 
obviously,  they  are  winning." 
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Would  you  oar*  to  haaard  a  gueas  as  to 
what  soma  of  these  might  be? 

"I  think  that  there  are  two  or  three  deflnlta 
possibUltiea.  First,  of  course,  placing  a  man 
in  space.  ThIa  will  be  an  anormoua  achieve- 
ment. Second,  either  orbiting  the  moon,  or 
hitting  the  moon,  locating  some  scientific 
Kadgets  on  the  moon,  and  eventually  landing 
some  human  beings  on  the  moon. 

And  then  mayl>e  to  rtmlnd  people  on  earth 
what  they  are  doing  I  -.hlnk  one  can  expect 
a  large  dramatic  typ>e  of  satellite  that  will 
further  exploit  the  communications  aspect 
of  orbiting  the  earth.  I  think  something 
in  the  area  of  meteorology  oould  well  be  one 
of  their  plans.  Some  of  theae  things  can 
occur  in  the  next  few  months." 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  dun.  Jan.  21.  1950] 

MlLITAIT  ClADHT 

(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 

Washington.— President  Elsenhower's  se- 
verest congressional  critic  In  the  realm  of 
military  budgeUng  U  sn  Army  ex-prlvate. 
Senator  Hxnrt  M.  Jack  ion,  a  lawyer,  from 
Kverett.  Wash.  Allhoufh  these  credentials 
are  less  formidable  than,  for  example,  those 
of  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  such 
at  Senator  Stvart  Stminoton,  the  earnest 
and  emphatic  lawmaker  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  engages  the  respectful  attention 
of  his  colleagues  In  this  field.  In  part  be- 
cause he  was  a  presputn  k  sounder  of  alarms 
about  the  pare  of  American  mlaslle  develop- 
ment. His  present  insutence  that  the  level 
of  defense  spending  rerommended  by  Mr. 
Eisenhower  is  a  couple  of  billions  shy  of 
meeting  the  lead  polnti  to  trouble  for  the 
administration  in  lu  struggle  to  hold  gov- 
ernmenui  outlays  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
spective income. 

At  40,  Senator  JncKBtn  has  spent  only  a 
few  years  leas  than  half  his  life  In  Con- 
gress. After  a  dozen  yairs  in  the  House,  he 
moved  to  the  Senate  Ir  the  1952  elections, 
and  is  now  in  his  second  term  In  that  Cham- 
ber. His  standing  as  a  Senate  Insider  is  re- 
flected In  his  members  nip  on  three  front- 
rank  committees — ArmcKl  Services,  Atomic 
Energy,  and  Oovernment  Oi>erations — as  weU 
as  the  Interior  Committee. 

As  a  candidate  for  ree:ection  to  the  Senate 
last  year.  Senator  Jackscn  had  to  go  through 
a  primary  In  which  the  campaign  of  his 
Democratic  opponent  rested  solely  on  the 
Indictment  of  excesslvo  mUltarlsm.  stem- 
ming from  the  Jackson  agitation  for  greater 
defense  expenditures.  Senator  Jackson  won 
renomlnatlon  in  a  walkover.  The  candidate 
originally  picked  by  the  Republican  State 
Committee  to  oppose  liim  In  the  general 
election  backed  away  from  the  contest, 
pleading  that  more  mo.ney  than  was  avail- 
able would  be  needed.  Against  a  replace- 
ment described  by  the  Republican  leader- 
ship as  Just  about  the  best  candidate  we 
could  have.  Senator  Jackson  rolled  up  the 
biggest  majority  ever  given  a  Senate  candi- 
date in  his  SUte.  A  tesUmonlal  to  his  po- 
litical potency  appeare<t  in  a  headquarters 
letter  to  GOP  workers  during  the  campaign 
admonishing  that — 

"We  must  keep  Jackson  occupied  so  that 
he  won't  be  able  to  spend  his  time  and  in- 
fluence helping  other  Democratic  candi- 
dates." 

Now  regarded  as  unbeatable,  and  with  his 
hand  strengthened  by  tJie  election  outcome, 
Senator  Jackson  returned  to  Washington  to 
press  for  action  to  overcome  a  Soviet  ad- 
vantage in  the  prodU(-tlon  of  Interconti- 
nental missiles  which  hi)  la  convinced  repre- 
senU  at  least  2  fuU  years  and  to  argue  that 
any  program  leas  than  wiping  out  that  gap 
would  be  reckless.  His  assumption  is  that 
the  Soviet  advantage  is  In  the  order  of  3  to 
1.  and  be  believes  that  American  progress  has 
been  delayed  by  spreading  this  country's 
efforts  over  too  many  different  weapwris  sys- 
tems, with  a  consequent  waste  of  money. 
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Condensed,  his  principal  recommenda- 
tions are:  (1)  the  accelerated  production  of 
the  Mlnuteman.  the  mobUe  solid  propellant 
missile  for  which  CongrcM  added  funds  In 
the  last  budget;  (2)  extensive  deployment  of 
the  underwater  missile,  the  PolarU.  In  the 
submarine  fleets  of  this  and  allied  nations 
as  an  unseen  deterrent  to  Russian  attack;  (3 ) 
better  capability  to  fight  a  limited  war.  which 
he  says  may  be  the  most  probable  result  of 
international  tension  If  the  nation  U  pre- 
occupied with  deterrents  to  a  big  war. 

Out  of  experience  as  chairman  of  a  special 
NATO  committee  on  scientific  and  technical 
manpower,  Senator  Jackson  has  gathered 
that  America's  European  allies  would  be  less 
restive  except  for  the  presence  on  their  soil 
of  missile  bases  within  range  of  Russian  in- 
termediate weapons.  His  prescription  for 
this  problem  is  the  transfer  of  the  mlssUes 
from  land  to  sea  aboard  submarines.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  British  are  uneasy  about 
missile  bases  in  their  countryside  and  the 
effect  If  Russia  should  start  firing  at  them 
from  within  Ita  own  territory.  He  recom- 
mends, and  has  for  several  years,  that  sub- 
marines roving  about  the  seas  with  missiles 
tipped  with  H-bombs  would  remove  that 
cause  for  concern,  and  would  pose  a  constant 
threat  to  Russia  without  themselves  afford- 
ing a  utrget  for  land  based  mlssUes. 

Senator  Jackson  (known  universally  by  a 
boyhood  nickname.  "Scoop,"  acquired  when 
he  had  a  newspaper  route)  seems  certain  to 
t>e  in  the  middle  of  things  during  this  session 
of  Congress.  The  politically  minded,  observ- 
ing the  Democratic  attachment  to  the  Par 
West  repreaented  by  the  decision  to  hold  the 
next  national  convention  in  L,oa  Angeles, 
speculate  that  by  1900  the  party  may  be  look- 
ing for  a  far  western  figure  to  fill  out  the 
preeidential  ticket— and  there  is  "Scoor" 
Jackson,  right  at  hand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
both  of  these  articles  go  Into  some  de- 
tail relative  to  the  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  and  his 
activities  in  the  field  of  missiles.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  points 
out,  in  dealing  with  missiles,  that,  as 
against  the  missiles  we  have  in  the  inter- 
continental range,  the  Soviets  most  cer- 
tainly have  a  good  2ryear  lead.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  administration  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  freezing  funds 
which  the  Congress  added  last  year  for 
the  Mlnuteman.  an  Intercontinental  bal- 
listics missile. 

He  foresees  events  which  will  bring 
home  to  the  American  people  the  fact 
that  perhaps  things  are  not  what  they 
should  be.  This  diligent  Senator,  this 
military  "gadfly."  has.  of  com-se,  been 
soimding  the  tocsin  for  a  nimiber  of 
years  relative  to  our  position  in  the  field 
of  missile  development. 

He  is  to  be  commended  for  the  many 
contributions  he  has  made.  In  my 
opinion,  he  is  a  figure  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  Democratic  Party.  I  should 
like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  last  paragraph  in  Mr.  O'Neill's 
article : 

Senator  Jackson  (known  universally  by  a 
boyhood  nickname,  "Scoop,"  acquired  when 
he  had  a  newspaper  route)  seems  certain  to 
be  in  the  middle  of  things  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  i>olltically  minded, 
observing  the  Democratic  attachment  to  the 
Par  West  represented  by  the  decision  to  hold 
the  next  national  convention  in  Los  An- 
geles, speculate  that  by  1900  the  party  may 
be  looking  for  a  far  western  figure  to  fill  out 
the  Presidential  ticket — and  there  Is  Sooop 
Jackson,  right  at  hand. 


I  realize  that  this  is  too  early  to  deal 
definitively  in  the  field  of  politics  in  the 
presidential  sense,  but  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  outstanding  prospects  of  our  party 
in  the  field  of  vice  presidential  nominees 
Is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, HiNRY  Jacxson.  I  know  that  in 
the  next  2  years  much  will  be  heard  of 
this  man,  although  he  still  has  a  long 
distance  to  go  on  the  route  he  has  chosen 
for  himself. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m..  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  to 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  23, 1959: 

iNTKaSTATS    COMKRacX    COMMiaaXONOI 

Charles  A.  Webb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  a 
term  of  7  yean  expiring  December  31,  1905— 
reappointment. 

In  thz  Coast  Oxjamo 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  cap- 
tains in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 

Claude  H.  Broach  Wallace    L.    Hancock, 
Bvor  S.  Kerr.  Jr.  Jr. 

Walter  S.  Bakutls  Adrian  F.  Werner 

Edgar  V.  Carlson  Woodrow  W.  Vennel 

Loren  E.  Brunner  Gilbert  F.  Schumacher 
Charles  E.  Columbus    Charles  Tlghe 

William  L.  Sutter  Richard  Baxter 

Gilbert  R.  Evans  Oecar  D.  Weed 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  com- 
manders in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 
Roland  H.  Estey,  Jr.       Harold  T.  Hendrickson 
Arthur  L.  Roberts  Robert  J.  Clark 

Louis  L.  Lague  Clinton  E.  McAulifle 

Freeman  H.  Harmon    David  W.  Woods 
James  C.  Waters  Hugh  F.  Lvisk 

Stanley  L.  Smith  James  D.  Luse 

Walter  Curwen,  Jr.       George  C.  Fleming 
David  M.  Alger  William  C.  Morrill 

Arnold  E.  Carlson         Kenneth  E.  Wilson 
Gene  R.  Gislason  Ward  J.  Davies.  Jr. 

Allen  H.  Graham  John  M.  Waters,  Jr. 

Lemuel  C.  Sansbury      Frederick    C.    Munch- 
Thomas  M.  Mac  Whin-     meyer 

ney  Harry  E.  Half,  Jr. 

Stanley  H.  Rice  Richard  W.  Young 

Roderick  L.  Harris         Charles  Dorian 
Opie  L.  Dawson  Roger  H^  Banner 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commanders  In  the  17J3.  Coast  Guard : 
Richard  H.  Britt  Parker  O.  Chapman 

Kenneth    H.    Langen-Willlam  H.  Brlnkmeyer 

beck  George  H.  Weller 

Robert  D.  Johnson       Benjamin  J.  Kowalskl 
Robert  P.  Henderson    David  A.  Webb 
Paul  R.  Peak,  Jr.  Richard  W.  Goode 

Virgil  N.  Woolfolk,  Jr.  James  L.  Harrison 
Elmer  M.  Llpsey  William  E.  Murphy 

James  A.  Hodgman       John  D.  McCann 
Robert  C.  Phillips  Sumner  R.  Dolber 

Albert  J.  McCullough    Garth  D.  Cllzbe 
Wesley  M.  Thorsaon      Julian  E.  Johansen 
Peter  S.  Branson  Lllboum  A.  Pharrls,  Jr. 

Harrison  B.  Smith        Harold  L.  Davison 
John  M.  Dorsey  John  M.  Austin 

Paul  A.  Luta  Theodore  C.  Rapalxis 

Robert  C.  Boardman     Clarence  R.  Easter 
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Harley  E.  Dllcher 
Prank  Barnett 
Marlon  O.  Shrode,  Jr. 
George  P.  Thometz,  Jr. 
Arthur  A.  Fontaine 
Frederick   W.   Hermes. 

Jr. 
James  T.  Maher 
Gordon  F.  Hempton 
George  A.  Warren 
William  H.  Boswell 
Vance  K.  Randle,  Jr. 
Ricardo  A.  Rattl 
George  W.  Wagner 
John  J.  Fehrenbacher 
Raymond  Q.  Parka,  Jr. 
James  H.  Durfee 
Richard  P.  Arlander 
Clarence  8.  Hall,  Jr. 


Leonard  J.  Knight,  Jr. 
Enoch  A.  Poulter 
Jack  S.  Thuma 
James  N.  JenBen 
Joseph  N.  Ckinyeau 
Walter  C.  Schafran 
William  G.  Roden 
Sidney  F.  Hansen 
Joseph  M.  Weber 
Fred  T.  Merrttt 
James  E.  Nesmlth 
Robert  R.  Pope 
Albert  E.  Flanagan 
Earl  S.  Chllders 
Thomas  J.  Hynes 
William  O.  Fenlon 
Louis  Hopper,  Jr. 
John  H.  Tooley 
Oerard  R.  Decker 


The  following-named  persons   yO  be  lieu- 
tenants In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guar-^: 


Andrew  F.  Nixon 
Forrest  E.  Stewart 
William  A.  Makl 
Donald  L.  Savary,  Jr. 
William  K.  Vogeler 
Donald  H.  Reaume 
Harold  R.  Brock 
Glenn  D.  Jones 
George  H.  Drlnkwater 
Oscar  J.  Jahnsen,  Jr. 
William  J.  Splnella 
Richard  G.  Donaldson 
William  D.  Derr 
Arthur  G.  Morrison 
John  T.  Rouse 
David  E.  Metz 
Bruce  N.  Donnelly 
James  R.  Meeker 
Frederick  J.  Leasing 
Sherman  G.  Sawyer 
Joseph  A.  Macrl 


Richard  J.  MacGarva 
Edgar  S.  Castle 
William  T.  Sode 
Donald  J.  Riley 
Thomas   F.   McKenna, 

Jr. 
Richard  D.  Hodges 
Preston  M.  Bannister, 

Jr. 
John  C.  Dowllng 
Walter  B.  Alvey 
William  L.  Webster 
John  M.  O'Connell,  Jr. 
NormEin  C.  Venzke 
John  G.  Beebe-Center 
Gilbert  L.  Kralne 
Hubert  E.  Russell 
Charles  J.  Glass 
Richard  M.  Morse 
James  P.  Marsh 
Benedict  L.  Stabile 


William  R.  Nodell 
Robert  E.  Fletcher 
Horace  G.  Holmgren 
Claude  R.  Thompson 
Raymond  H.  Wood 
John  C.  Guthrie.  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Stancllff 
Ferney  M.  McKlbben 
Arnold  R.  Reynolds 
Sidney  B.  Vaughn.  Jr. 
Ehigene  A.  Delaney 
Roderick  M.White 
James  L.  Fleishcll 
Robert  K.  Adams 
Clifford  F.  DeWoIf 
Royal  E.  Grover,  Jr. 
William  G.  Dick 
Thomas  A.  Cllngan,  Jr. 
Harry  J.  Hayes 
Allan  B.  Rose 
Charles  F.  Juechter,  Jr. 
Jack  L.  Smith 
Rudy  Roberts 
Harry  A.  Felgleson,  Jr. 
John  C.  Fuechsel 
Warren  W.  Waggett 
Leo  V.  Donohoe 
Adrian  L.  Lonsdale 


Alva  L.  Carbonette 
Robert  A.  Seuf  ert 
Berry  L.  Meaux 
Harold  W.  Parker 
John  P.  Mlhlbauer 
Clarence  G.  Hobdy,  Jr. 
Lawrence  J.  Otto 
Daniel  8.  Bishop 
Robert  G.  Lyle 
Jack  E.  Buttermore 
Normand  E.  Fernald 
Beverly  V.  Bllllngslea 
Leon  Y.  Wald 
Nelson  G.  Emory 
Calvin  F.  Bonawltz 
Louis  Moats 
Ralph  W.  Sibley.  Jr. 
David  Larner.  Jr. 
Richard  K.  Simonds 
Joseph  P.  Dawley 
Leigh  A.  Wentworth 
John  E.  Gates 
Martin  J.  Ruebens 
Robert  F.  Mercier 
Gordon  D.  Hall 
Robert  L.  SulUns 
James  C.  Knight 


Public  Health  Smvicx 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ae« 

tlon   In   the  Regular   Corps  of   the  Public 

Health     Serrice    subject    to     quallflcatlona 

therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.  roK  APPoiKTMXirr 

To  be  senior  turgeona 

Arthur  C.  Curtis  Huston  K.  Spangler 

Charles  R.  Ha3rman       Philip  L.  Spencer 
U.  Pentti  Kokko  Leon  A.  Wltkln 

To  be  aurgeona 

John  W.  Caahman         Albert  W.  Hllberg 

Robert  M.  Chanock 

Harry  P.  Colfer 

Sigurd  E.  Dahlstrom 

Jack  D.  Davidson 

H.  Wayne  Glotfelty 

Howard  C.  Goodman 


Bert  N.  La  Du.  Jr. 
Carl  J.  Marienfeld 
Claire  F.  Ryder 
Audrey  W.  Talley 
Norman  Tarr 
Gordon  U.  Tomklna 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants   (Junior    grade)     in    the    U.S.    Coast 
Guard : 
Benjamin  R.  Sheaffer,  Ronald  N.  Gaspard 

Jr.  Edward  R.  Baumgart- 

Kearney  L.  Yancey,  ner 

Jr.  Robert  J.  Ross 

Charles  A.  Mlllradt 

National  Mkoiation  Boako 
Francis  A.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for   the    term   expiring   February    1,    1962 — 
(reappointment) . 


To  be  senior  aasiatant  surgeona 

Emll  J.  Prelreich 
William  V.  Trekell 

To  be  dental  surgeon 
Robert  L.  Weiss 

To  be  sanitary  engineera 

Andrew  D.  Hosey 
Frank  W.  Noble 

To  be  scientiata 
William  B.  Cherry 
Hanrey  I.  Scudder 

To  be  aanitariana 
John  A.  OT>onneU 
Ruth  F.  Richards 

To  be  senior  veterinarian 
Willard  H.  Eyestone 

To  be  nurse  officera 
Agnes  V.  Herrington 
Elizabeth  G.  Sullivan 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  ChalleDf  e  of  MetropoliUa  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  23,  1959 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1959,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  delivered  a 
most  interesting  and  educational  address 
before  the  Citizens  Conference  on  Metro- 
politan Area  Problems,  which  was  held 
at  American  University. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  address  and 
benefit  from  the  experienced  analysis  of 
our  great  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan 
F»roblem5,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Sematob  Auin  Biblx,  Craikman, 
Joint  CoMBcrrm:  on  Washington  Mktso- 

POLITAN  PROBLKMS,  TO  THE  CmZZNS  CONmi- 
KNCE     ON     MmOPOLrTAN     AkZA      PHOBLXMS, 

Amebican  Univbusitt,  Janvaht  16,  1959 
Commissioner  McLaughlin,  President  An- 
derson, and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Citizens  Conference  on  Washington  Area 
Metropolitan  Problems,  you  are  meeting 
today  to  consider  not  only  the  problems  of 
the   National  Capital   region,  but  problems 


typical  of  our  modern  America,  where  some 
60  percent  of  the  people  live  In  the  168 
standard  metropolitan  areas.  Of  this  metro- 
politan population,  more  than  half  live  in  14 
of  the  168  areas.  Washington  is  one  of  them. 
Of  our  city  dwellers,  nearly  9  out  of  every 
10  live  In  a  metropolitan  area.  The  outlook 
for  the  future  growth  of  our  burgeoning 
population  is  for  further  concentration  in  a 
handful  of  large  cities.  If  we  expect  In  the 
year  1975  a  total  population  of  about  220 
million  persons,  urban  areas  will  have  to  face 
the  absorption  of  50  million  more  people. 

When  we  speak  of  metropolitan  areas  we 
are  talking  about  large  aggregations  of  popu- 
lation living  in  politically  fragmented  areas. 
The  metropolitan  trend  is  a  suburban  trend. 
Over  the  last  10  years,  at  the  rate  of  4,000 
people  a  day,  our  population  has  moved  into 
the  suburbs.  That  is  where  14  million  of 
them  have  moved  since  1948.  And  again 
there  is  no  expectation  that  this  trend  will 
Blacken. 

But  it  is  not  with  these  facts  of  growth 
alone  but  the  problems  that  they  imply  tljat 
conferences  like  this  are  concerned.  What 
are  some  of  these  problems?  The  pressure  of 
Increasing  urban  populations  against  limited 
natural  resources,  such  as  water,  is  certainly 
one  of  them.  In  my  dry  section  of  the 
country  it  is  probably  the  principal  problem? 
But  even  here  In  the  humid  East  we  are 
concerned  with  It.  The  problem  of  metro- 
politan mobility  is  another  one.  By  1976 
there  may  be  88  million  passenger  cars  and 
a  two-  and  a  three-car  family  wUl  be  com- 
monplace. The  shortage  of  school  buildings 
Is  evident  to  everyone  who  lives  in  suburban 
ccmmunltlee.  The  increase  of  our  school 
population  by  approximately  one-third  or 
13  million  pupils  is  expected  in  aU  our  ele- 


mentary school  population  by  I97S  and  a 
high  school  enrollment  of  S  million  la  also 
contemplated. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  our  In- 
creasing population  will  demand  U  the 
American  standard  of  living  is  not  to  be  low- 
ered and  if  the  prospect  of  metropolitan 
growth  Is  not  to  be  stifled. 

I  repeat  that  these  are  national  problems 
when  looked  at  in  their  true  perspective. 
Senator  Ltnoon  Johnson  has  recently  called 
attention  to  the  need  to  know  more  about 
this  vital  sector  of  American  life.  He  has 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  broad  study 
commission  to  survey  these  emerging  prob- 
lems and  how  they  are  affecting  our  great 
metropolitan  centers.  The  widespread  con- 
gressional interest  in  these  matters  may  be 
further  described.  In  the  last  session  not 
less  than  four  bills  proposing  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  or. 
as  one  Representative  phrased  it,  of  "urbl- 
culture,"  were  introduced  in  the  House. 
Earlier  this  week  Representative  OsTBtTAO 
introduced  in  the  House  the  first  of  what 
may  be  a  series  of  proposals  for  a  study  of 
national  metropolitan  problems.  Senators 
Kennedt  and  Clark  have  already  voiced 
their  concern  with  these  problems  and  the 
need  to  do  something  about  them  In  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  Even  the  Preal- 
dent  has  recognized  this  need  in  hie  mes- 
sage earlier  this  week. 

I  think  that  we  can  take  it,  without  fur- 
ther demonstration,  that  the  subject  of  tbla 
conference  is  not  only  one  of  national  Im- 
portance but  one  of  congressional  oonoem. 

What  you  are  going  to  dlecuie  here  today 
and  tomorrow  may  seem,  to  many,  a  local 
problem.  But  I  would  like  to  begin  by  set- 
ting it  in  a  broad  frame  and  by  reminding 
you  that  what  U  done  in  Washington  wlU 
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have  a  far-reaching  significance  in  other 
metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  position  of  our  c.ty  as  a  prototype  of 
the  Ideal  American  city,  as  a  pilot  plant  of 
metropolitan  area  go\ertunent.  has  fre- 
quently been  urged  upon  us,  and  with  good 
reason.  The  govemmer  t  of  the  District  of 
Cjlumbia  is  a  national  problem,  made  such 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  confers  upon  Congress  the  exclusive 
legislative  Jurisdiction  la  all  cases  whatso- 
ever for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  the  inseparable  relationship 
t>etwecn  the  governmen-  of  the  District  of 
Culumbla  and  Its  rapidly  growing  surround- 
ing area  that  gives  rise  to  the  concern  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Washington  Metro- 
politan Problems.  In  th;  studies  of  the  last 
year  much  has  been  leiu-ned  of  this  rela- 
tionship. 

We  know,  for  example,  well  over  half  of 
the  area's  px)pulatlon  is  now  located  outcide 
the  boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
What  is  more  surprising,  one-third  of  the 
Federal  employees  in  tho  area  are  working 
In  establishments  located  in  the  environs 
rather  than  in  the  CapltU  City  itself.  The 
Federal  Government  has  tremendously  in- 
creased its  land  holdings  m  the  metropolitan 
region  and  is  today  by  far  the  largest  single 
economic  factor  in  all  four  metropolitan 
counties.  While  the  entire  metropolitan  area 
constitutes  one  market,  of  course.  I  tiilnk  it 
is  with  some  Interest,  in  Illustrating  the  dis- 
persal of  Federal  employi-ea  throughout  the 
area,  to  note  that  of  the  Federal  pajrrolis  in 
the  hscal  year  1958  which  totaled  91350  mil- 
lion, nearly  30  percent  wa»  paid  to  those  cm- 
ployed  in  adjacent  counties  of  Uaryland  and 
VlrglnU. 

Let  me  return  to  the  l.o{>e  that  has  been 
voiced  over  many  years  th.it  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment exerciee  its  unlciue  responsibilities 
In  the  National  Capital  region  to  create  an 
Ideal  metropolitan  area.  This  has  been 
forcefully  stated  by  Prol.  Daniel  Grant  of 
Vanderbllt  University  in  tbe  following  terms. 
"If  the  Federal  Government  could  achieve  an 
effective  integration  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  wl'h  its  suburbs  by 
some  method  also  available  to  other  metro- 
politan areas,  the  result  would  be  new  hope 
for  metropolitan  Integration  the  country 
over."  Another  scholar,  Victor  Jones,  has 
urged,  "The  least  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  is  to  study  the  problems  of 
Its  own  metropolitan  area.  Here  Congress 
has  exclusive  JurlsdSctlor.  over  the  central 
city.  The  Federal  Goveriunent  has  an  op- 
portunity and  I  believe  ;»  responsibility  to 
act  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
recognizing  that  the  National  Capital  is  a 
metropolitan  community  spilling  over  Into 
several  counties  and  lnd<*p}endent  cities  of 
two  States.  It  also  has  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  model  approach  to  a  comprehensive 
and  coop>eratlve  study  of  the  problems  and 
to  the  development  of  solutions." 

My  purpose  in  marshaling  these  facts  and 
citing  these  quotations  is  to  inspire  and  en- 
courage your  efforts  at  this  conference  by 
reminding  you  of  Its  broader  significance. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  another  aFp>ect  of  this 
subject  which  I  believe  you  will  also  find 
invigorating. 

Washington  has  an  enviable  record  In 
recognizing  and  dealing  ^vlth  the  problems 
of  metropolitan  growth  and  expansion,  and 
Congress  has  been  prompt  in  recognising  the 
appearance  of  these  probletns  and  support- 
ing enlightened  measures  for  dealing  with 
them.  This  record  over  nearly  a  century  is 
one  reason  why  the  creation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  was  a  logical  and  altogether  con- 
sistent step  for  Congress  to  take,  and  why  I 
believe  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  In  its  final  report  (which  will  be 
hnnded  Congress  the  end  of  this  month) 
5hould  receive  favorable  consideration. 

Let  me  review  this  record.  Orer  a  cen- 
tury   ago.    Congress    acted    to    protect    the 


metropolitan  area  water  supply  by  creating 
the  Washington  Aqueduct,  one  of  the  first 
large-scale  regional  water  supply  undertak- 
ings In  the  United  Stetes.  They  planned 
on  such  a  large  scale  that  with  minor  re- 
pairs and  alterations  this  system  has  lasted 
until  the  present  day,  when  it  pirovides 
treated  Potomac  water  not  only  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  whole  of  Arling- 
ton County,  but  for  other  local  and  inter- 
mittent needs  as  well.  In  1902  the  Senate 
Park  Commission,  headed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Millan, of  Michigan,  drew  together  a  team 
of  outstanding  national  figures  who  pro- 
duced the  great  McMillan  report  which  re- 
trieved the  original  conception  of  the  Capital 
City  left  by  our  Ft>unding  Fathers  from  its 
19th  century  obscurity  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  Capital  City  that  we  know  to- 
day. The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  to 
say  nothing  of  innumerable  parka,  monu- 
ments, and  building  projects  all  derive  from 
the  MrMillan  Commission  report.  This  is 
well  known.  But  it  is  not  so  well  recognized 
that  the  scope  of  the  Commission's  work  was 
not  limited  to  the  National  Capital  but  ex- 
tended up  the  Potomac  River  to  Great  Falls 
and  down  the  Potomac  to  embrace  that  great 
historic   shrine.  Mount  Vernon. 

Large  portions  of  the  metropolitan  area 
also  acted  indep>endently  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  growth  in  an  or- 
derly fashion.  This  was  conspicuously  true 
in  1918  when  the  Maryland  Legislature  es- 
tablished the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Mary- 
land-National Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission.  For  the  Maryland  portion  of 
the  suburban  area  these  two  agencies  have 
rendered  Invaluable  service.  Today  it  is  ap- 
parent that  they  have  not  only  helped  plan 
the  orderly  development  of  the  Maryland 
suburbs  but  by  the  provision  of  waterllnes 
and  sanitary  sewers  have  tended  to  structure 
the  development  of  these  areas  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  inherently  more  economi- 
cal to  provide  with  local  government  services 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 
and  is  tragically  the  case  in  so  many  sub- 
urban areas  in  American  cities.  A  good 
beginning  in  the  same  direction  has  also  been 
made  in  Virginia  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Northern  Virginia  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  which  this  year  is  being  greatly 
strengthened.  Our  committee  has  contem- 
plated the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
Northern  Virginia  Sanitation  Authority  as 
a  natural  and  beneficial  step. 

In  1952  Washington  became  the  second 
metropolitan  area  in  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish an  official  regional  planning  agency. 
In  1955  Congress  authorized  the  creation  of 
a  metropolitan  area  mass  transportation  stir- 
vey  which,  in  method  and  in  boldness  of  con- 
ception, has  already  set  the  pace  for  similar 
studies  in  other  areas. 

TTie  organization  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Conference,  under  the  leadership  of 
Commissioner  McLaughlin,  2  years  ago,  was 
a  major  step  forward  in  developing  a  politi- 
cal organization  that  reflects  the  Interests  of 
local  governments  throughout  the  area.  It 
has  other  characteristics  which  are  unique 
and  valuable.  These  include  the  meml>er- 
shlp  in  the  conference  of  the  State  legislative 
delegations  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  (I 
was  Interested  to  read  In  last  week's  New 
York  Times  a  proposal  to  strengthen  the  only 
other  comp>arable  metropolitan  body  in  the 
United  States,  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Conference,  in  a  report  prepared  by  Prof. 
Wallace  Sayre  of  Columbia  University.  His 
recommendations  impress  me  as  mild.  Indeed, 
comi>arcd  with  the  role  for  the  conference 
profXMed  by  otir  committee's  own  staff  con- 
sultants.) 

May  I  claim,  too,  the  establishment  and  ac- 
tivities of  our  own  J(^nt  Committee  on 
Washington  Metropolitan  Problems  as  an- 
other milestone  In  metropolitan  area  prog- 


ress. There  have  been,  of  course,  other 
studies  of  a  broadly  similar  nature  in  other 
American  cities.  But,  I  know  of  none  that 
compares  to  what  we  have  undertaken — ^in 
Its  unique  combination  of  broad  scop»e  and 
the  consideration  of  metropolitan  areawlde 
problems  and  solutions  in  an  institutional 
sense,  and  considerable  depth  In  the  analysis 
of  the  specific  problems  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee for  detailed  study. 

Earlier  I  have  referred  to  the  final  report  of 
our  committee  which  will  be  given  Congress 
the  end  of  this  month.  The  committee  also 
proposes  to  continue  its  work  through  the 
summer  In  order  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
mass  transportation  survey  and  hold  such 
hearings  on  it  as  may  be  necessary.  When 
that  remaining  task  has  been  completed,  our 
work  is  done.  But,  however  useful,  the  re- 
port of  a  temporary  committee  Is  far  from 
all  that  is  needed  if  our  enduring  metropoli- 
tan problems  are  to  yield  to  continuous  at- 
tack. We  need,  both  in  Congress  and  in  this 
community,  organizations  that  will  bring 
continuity  to  our  efforts  to  deal  with  area 
problems.  In  this  very  real  sense,  it  is  up  to 
you.  the  p>eople  who  have  demonstrated  their 
interest  In  working  on  these  continuing 
problems  by  your  attendance  here.  The 
many  legislative  acts  and  administrative  de- 
cisions required  by  regional  problems  will 
gain  unity  if  there  is  a  regionwide  and  fully 
representative  citizens  organization  at  work 
in  this  field.  At  the  least,  let  me  voice  the 
hop>e  there  will  be  further  regional  confer- 
ences of  this  sort. 

This  record  of  metropolitan  progress,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  one,  I  claim,  that  any  American 
metropolitan  area  would  take  pride  In,  and 
sets  a  high  mark  for  our  present  and  future 
efforts.  In  particular,  it  allows  me  to  hop>e 
that  we  have  already  made  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  the  goal  of  that  munlclp>al  Ideal 
and  national  example  that  we  have  been 
urged  to  create. 

Now  from  these  heights  where,  in  the  role 
assigned  me  as  keynoter  of  your  conference. 
I  have  tried  to  look  ahead  and  behind  and 
to  either  side,  to  pvovlde  a  framework  for 
your  deliberations,  and  to  inspire  your  efforts, 
let  me  descend  briefly  to  the  level  where  you 
will  find  yourself  working  in  the  next  2  days. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
political  problems  of  the  National  Capital 
region.  Many  of  the  things  p>eople  want  to 
accomplish  cannot  be  achieved  through 
'existing  local  governments.  Many  of  the 
""things  that  metropolitan  growth  and  expan- 
sion require.  If  Indeed  growth  is  not  to  be 
frustrated  altogether,  are  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  existing  instrumentalities  of 
government.  We  must  choose  whether  to 
take  the  necessary  forward  step  and  create 
new  institutions  of  government  that  can  deal 
with  problems  on  a  regional  scale,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  the  consequences  of  inaction.  These 
consequences  are  formidable  but  the  difficulty 
of  moving  ahead  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
exaggerated  in  most  of  the  solutions  that 
have  been  offered. 

I  can  concur  with  those  who  believe  that 
a  general  purpose  regional  authority  is  too 
remote  from  the  people  to  be  a  realistic 
solution  to  what  is,  in  the  end,  a  problem  of 
local  government.  I  also  share  the  fears  of 
those  who  object  to  the  proliferation  of  a 
ntimber  of  separate  functional  authorities 
and  spiecial  districts,  lacking  relationship  to 
each  other  or  to  the  established  local  govern- 
ments of  cities  and  counties  in  the  region. 

The  opportunity  which  is  open — in  theory. 
at  least — in  most  American  cities,  of  an- 
nexing the  adjacent  suburban  development 
or  of  consolidating  cities  and  counties,  ap- 
p>ears  to  me  barred  by  the  provisions  of  our 
written  Constitution.  The  course  of  retro- 
cession, ardently  urged  by  Professor  Fran- 
chino  of  the  Georgetown  Unirersity  Law 
school,  on  the  precedent  of  the  retrocession 
of  Arlington  Coimty  to  Virginia  in  1848,  also 
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8e«ms  to  me  poUticaUy  unlikely,  to  lay  the 
least. 

I  siupe<:t  that  In  this  area  we  will  have  to 
And  some  new  means  of  organizing  to  under- 
take the  unique  tasks  of  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment. I  sugfcest  that  the  eventual  solu- 
tion should  be  one  in  which  local  interests 
can  find  effective  representation,  giving  them 
not  only^  voice,  but  some  control.  I  am 
iure  that,  given  the  unique  congressional  re- 
sponsibility for  our  central  city  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  great  and  growing 
Federal  Interest  in  the  surrounding  area, 
the  desirable  structure  of  regional  govern- 
ment must  be  one  In  which  the  Federal  in- 
terest will  be  effectively  represented. 

Perhaps  this  does  not  sound  like  the  tidy 
administrative  conceptions  that  have  been 
offered  in  some  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  chiefly  by  those  concerned 
with  administrative  efficiency  and  economy. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  respond  merely  to 
those  alms.  Earlier  I  said  that,  "Many  of 
the  things  people  want  to  accomplish  cannot 
be  achieved  through  existing  local  govern- 
ments." The  reason  we  have  governments  is 
to  allow  people  to  do  things,  some  of  them 
perhaiM  luireasonable  things,  but  things 
which  are  wanted  and  often  desperately 
wanted  to  reflect  their  ambitions,  to  support 
their  standard  of  living,  to  enrich  their  life. 
The  glowing  words  of  our  great  national 
documents  were  not  written  to  voice  plati- 
tudes but  the  aspirations  of  a  free  people. 
We  have  now  become  an  urban  people  and 
our  destiny  now  must  be  worked  out  in 
urban  terms.  It  will  not  be  easy.  Politics 
never  is.  The  result  In  the  end  may  not  be 
neat.  That  is  not  the  way  of  legislation. 
But  I  am  supremely  confident  that  the  forces 
of  modem  life,  as  we  see  them  written  here 
typically  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  cannot  be  denied,  and  in  finding  ex- 
pression for  them  I  am  equally  confident  that 
even  in  this  unfortunately  dislnfranchised 
central  city,  the  dominant  interests  of  our 
people  will  seek  and  find  appropriate  recog- 
nition. 


Matthew  Fontune  Maury,  the  Pathfinder 
of  the  Seas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  23,  1959 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  erudite  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
one  of  Its  greatest  students  of  history  is 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

On  last  Monday.  January  19,  the  birth- 
day of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  delivered  a  beautiful  and 
most  informative  address  on  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury.  "The  Pathfinder  of  the 
Seas,"  to  the  Albemarle  Chapter,  No.  1, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  at 
Charlottesville.  Va.  In  his  address  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  FMr.  Robertson] 
not  only  gave  us  a  picture  of  Maury  and 
of  his  monumental  work,  but  he  also 
spoke  words  of  appreciation  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  Senator's  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  captain  of  Infantry  in  the  Stone- 
wall Brigade  and  was  killed  at  the  bloody 
Battle  of  Cold  Hart)or.  His  maternal 
grandfather  and  nine  of  his  grand- 
father's brothers  served  In  the  Army  of 


Northern  Virginia  imder  General  Lee. 
and  five  of  them  were  killed. 

In  1922  the  Junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
Rlnla.  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
of  Virginia,  sponsored  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Mat- 
thew Fontaine  Maury  in  his  beloved 
Goshen  Pass.  The  legislature  ptissed  the 
bill  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson]  was  named  chairman  of  the 
commission  to  select  the  monument  and 
to  arrange  the  exercises  for  its  dedica- 
tion. The  dedication  took  place  in  1923 
and  was  a  historic  occasion. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  himself 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  in  which  he 
served  with  honor  and  distinction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Senator's  eloquent  address  on  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Remarks   of   Senatok   A.   WrLLis   RosmiTSON 

Before    the    Albemarle    Chapter,    No.     1, 

UwrrcD    Dauohtxrs   of   the    Confedeiuct, 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  January  19,   1959 

My  life,  as  most  of  you  well  know,  has 
been  lived  within  the  shadows  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  By  inheritance,  environ- 
ment, and  training.  I  am  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  Confederate  leaders  and  the 
principles  of  government  for  which  they 
made  sacrifices,  never  surpassed  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation. 

No  one  in  the  South  could  be  more  grate- 
ful than  I  for  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  In  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  southern  leaders.  In 
doing  so.  they  have  not  only  helped  to  per- 
petuate in  the  hearts  of  all  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  the  principles  of 
States  rights  for  which  men  like  Lee.  Jaclcson. 
and  Maury  made  great  personal  sacrifices, 
but  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
through  high  Idealism,  and  In  refusing  to 
tulmit  that  it  was  a  lost  cause,  have  set  a 
standard  of  true  greatness  which  both  our 
Nation  and  the  world  have  finally  been  will- 
ing to  accept. 

In  all  of  recorded  history,  there  never  was 
a  nobler  man  than  Robert  E.  Lee  and  none 
who  has  left  a  greater  Imprint  upon  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Tet,  shortly  before  his 
death.  Lee,  in  his  great  humility,  indicated 
he  felt  he  had  done  nothing  worthwhile 
saying,  "Life  Is  gliding  away  and  I  have 
nothing  to  show  for  mine.  I  pray  I  may  be 
spared  to  accomplish  something  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  and  the  honor  of  Ood." 
There  is  at  least  one  historian  who  still  lists 
Lee  as  a  failure  simply  because  he  was  the 
commander  in  chief  of  an  army  that  suffered 
total  defeat  and  the  leader  of  a  cause  which 
that  historian  listed  as  a  lost  cause.  But 
moat  historians.  Including  the  great  Vir- 
ginian, Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  and  the 
people  generally  of  the  entire  Nation  endorse 
the  opinion  of  Lee  expressed  by  Senator  Ben 
Hill,  of  Georgia,  when  he  said:  "He  was  a 
foe  without  ixate,  a  friend  without  treachery, 
a  soldier  without  vices,  and  a  victim  without 
murmuring.  He  was  a  public  officer  without 
vices,  a  private  cltisen  without  wrong,  a 
neighbor  without  reproach,  a  Christian  with- 
out hjrpocrisy,  and  a  man  without  guilt. 
He  was  Caesar  without  his  ambition.  Na- 
poleon without  his  selfishness,  and  Wash- 
ington without  his  reward.  He  was  as 
obedient  to  authority  as  a  servant  and  royal 
In  authority  ••  a  king.  Be  was  as  gentle 
as  a  woman  in  life,  ptirs  as  a  virgin  in 
thought,  watchful  as  a  Roman  vestal,  sub- 
missive to  law  a«  floerates,  and  grand  In 
batUe  as  AohiUes." 

Military  ezperta  throughout  the  world  now 
rank  Lee  as  one  of  the  greatest  mlUtarj  lead- 


era  of  the  BngUsh  speaking  peoples  and 
second  only  to  him.  Thoauks  J.  Stonewall 
Jackson,  the  great  lieutenant  on  whom  Lee 
so  heavily  relied.  In  the  quiet  and  reserved 
vm  professor,  in  the  consecrated  Presby- 
terian deacon,  who  each  Sunday  morning 
taught  a  class  of  Negro  slaves,  no  one  In 
Lexington  could  visualize  the  military  genius 
later  to  be  displayed  by  Jackson  in  his  famous 
valley  campaign.  Even  his  own  soldiers  at 
first  mUunderstood  him.  They  thought  him 
harsh,  even  cruel:  but  as  their  experience 
Increased  they  recognized  the  wisdom  of  his 
severity  and  when  they  looked  upon  that 
kindly  face,  grave  and  determined  as  it  was. 
they  realized  how  cloeely  his  firmness  was 
allied  to  tenderness.  No  one  could,  like  him, 
unless  it  was  Napoleon,  establish  and  main- 
tain discipline  worthy  of  the  best  in  the 
Anglo-Saxun  nature,  which  had  honor  (or 
its  principle  and  glory  for  its  reward.  From 
him  his  soldiers  and  the  people  of  his  South- 
land learned  the  self-denial,  which  is  the 
root  of  all  religion,  the  self-control  which 
Is  the  root  of  all  manliness.  It  was  this 
discipline  which  enabled  the  first  brigsde  to 
turn  the  tide  of  battle  at  Bull  Run.  or  first 
Manassas.  McDowell's  men  were  carrying 
all  before  them  and  by  an  impetuous  rush 
had  carried  Henry  Hill  which  was  a  com- 
manding px)int  in  the  very  center  of  the 
Confederate  lines  and  the  key  of  the  battle- 
ground. Bee.  Bartow.  Evans,  and  Hampton 
were  driven  in  and  Jackson  alone  stood  fast. 
General  Bee,  with  his  hat  off.  his  sword  in 
hand,  covered  with  dust  and  his  horse  foam- 
ing, dashed  up  to  Jackson  aixd  said:  "Gen- 
eral, they  are  beating  us  back."  "Then,  air, 
we  will  give  them  the  bayonet,"  said  Jackson, 
as  his  thin  lips  closed  like  a  vise.  Bee.  in- 
spired by  Jackson's  confidence,  galloped  back 
to  his  broken  lines  and  shouted:  "Look. 
there  is  Jackson,  standing  like  a  stons  wall. 
Rally  behind  the  Virginians." 

Notwithstanding  military  achievements  of 
Confederate  leaders  which  in  themselves  are 
proof  of  greatness,  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  have  taught  the  South  and 
the  Nation  the  fundamental  truth  that  true 
greatness  is  not  based  upon  physlcai 
strength,  political  power,  mental  brlUianey, 
or  accumulated  wealth,  but  rather  upon  the 
type  of  sacrificial  service  that  a  man  renders 
to  his  day  and  generation.  Their  test  of  un- 
selfish love  and  devotion  to  duty  as  applied 
to  our  Confederate  leaders  goes  beyond  the 
political  Idealism  of  Pericles'  tribute  to  the 
young  men  of  Athens  when  he  said:  "So 
they  gave  their  bodies  to  the  commonwealth 
and  received,  each  for  his  own  memory, 
praise  that  will  never  die,  and  with  it  the 
grandest  of  all  sepulchers,  not  that  In  which 
their  mortal  bones  are  laid,  but  a  home  in 
the  minds  of  men,  where  their  glory  re- 
mains fresh  to  stir  to  speech  or  action  as  the 
occasion  comes  by.  For  the  whole  earth  Is 
the  sepulcher  of  famous  men;  and  their 
story  is  not  graven  only  on  stone  over  their 
native  earth,  but  lives  on  far  away,  without 
visible  symbol,  woven  into  the  stuff  of  other 
men's  lives  •    •   •." 

Jackson  gave  bis  life  for  the  cause  and 
as  a  professional  soldier  who  had  suffered  a 
major  defeat  it  would  have  been  easier  for 
Lee  to  have  done  likewise  because  it  will  be 
recalled  that  he  said  shortly  before  he  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox :  "How  easily  I  could 
be  rid  of  this  and  be  at  rest.  I  have  only  to 
ride  along  the  line  and  all  will  b«  over.  But 
It  is  our  duty  to  live.  What  wiU  become  of 
the  women  and  children  of  the  South  If  we 
are  not  here  to  protect  them?"  It  was  in 
that  devotion  to  duty,  to  protect  the  women 
and  children  of  the  South  and  to  train  the 
youth  of  the  South  to  repair  the  raTages  at 
a  fraternal  war  that  Lea  made  his  greatest 
contribution  not  only  to  his  day  and  genera- 
tion  but  to  all  succ— ding  genaratlons. 

We  are  now  In  a  period  when  th*  heritage 
of  constitutional  liberty  In  which  both  North 
and  South  beUeved,  althoiifh  they  were  dl- 
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vlded  on  how  It  should  be  preserved.  Is 
threatened  anew  by  so-called  liberals  at 
home,  who  wittingly  or  not  would  take  tu 
d->wn  the  road  to  soclalLim,  and  by  Conunu- 
nlsts  abro.ad  who  threaten  to  Impose  their 
villi  by  force  upon  a  free  world.  Therefore, 
f  T  the  preservation  at  home  of  thoee  price- 
less principles  of  political  and  economic  free- 
d  >m  that  were  born  of  the  brain  and  pur- 
( hnsed  with  the  blood  of  our  Founding 
F.ithors  we  have  never  had  a  greater  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  example  set  us  by  Con- 
federate leaders  like  Lee,  Jackson,  and 
M.-iury. 

We  also  live  in  a  time  when  men  are  chal- 
lenging the  statement  ol'  the  Roman  philos- 
opher. Seneca:  "There  In  no  easy  road  from 
the  earth  to  the  stars."  Rockets  are  shot 
into  outer  space  and  brought  back  with  data 
which  scientists  assure  us  will  chart  a  path- 
way through  the  skies.  Manmade  missiles 
have  penetrated  beyond  the  moon  and  our 
Government  is  appropriating  mUllons  of 
dollars  to  continue  these  studies  and  experi- 
ments. Hence,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
request  of  your  program  committee  that  I 
speak  primarily  tonight  concerning  the 
greatest  scientist  of  the  Confederacy, 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  While  these  an- 
nual celebrations  normally  are  held  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  the  well-known  birthday  of  the  im- 
mortal Lee,  it  perhaps  Is  not  so  well  known 
that  the  birthday  of  Maury  was  January  14 
and  that  of  Jackson,  January  21.  Like  Lee 
and  Jackson.  Maury's  claim  to  immortality 
rests  more  securely  upon  his  qualities  of 
Christian  character  and  his  unselfish  and 
constructive  contributions  to  humanity  than 
upon  public  recognition  of  his  scientific 
achievements. 

Maury  was  born  in  Spottsylvanla  County. 
Va..  January  14.  1806.  He  entered  the  Nnvy 
as  a  midshipman  In  1825  but  14  years  later, 
when  he  was  33.  he  was  thrown  from  the  top 
of  a  stagecoach,  having  yielded  his  seat  in 
the  coach  to  a  lady,  and  suffered  a  perma- 
nent lameness,  which  disqualified  him  for 
further  active  service  at  sea.  In  1841  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Depot  of  Charts  and 
Instrum.^nts.  out  of  which  grew  the  U.8. 
Naval  Observatory  and  the  Hydrographic 
Office.  The  weekly  reports  published  by  the 
Hydrographic  Office  In  Washington  are 
headed  with  this  statement:  "Founded  upon 
the  research  made  and  the  data  collected  by 
Lt.  M.  F.  Maury.  UJB  Navy."  This  U  a 
recognition  paid  to  no  other  naval  officer. 

When  he  was  only  26  years  old.  Maury  be- 
came convinced  that  the  waves,  the  winds, 
the  storms,  the  currents,  the  depths  and 
temperatures  of  the  sea  constituted  a  sys- 
tem so  mathematically  interrelated  that  the 
mind  of  man  could  understand  its  phe- 
nomena and  forecast  Its  processes.  The 
Prophet  Job  had  written  an  explanation  of 
God's  power  "Which  alone  spreadeth  out  the 
heavens,  and  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the 
sea."  Then  David  had  written  Maury's 
favorite   passage.   In   the    107th   Psalm: 

"For  He  commandeth.  and  ralseth  the 
stormy  wind,  which  llfteth  up  the  waves 
thereof.  They  mount  up  to  the  heaven, 
they  go  down  again  to  the  depths;  their  soul 
Is  melted  because  of  trouble.  They  reel  to 
and  fro.  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man.  and 
are  at  their  wit's  end.  Then  they  cry  unto 
the  Lord  In  their  trouble,  and  He  brlngeth 
them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the 
storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are 
■till." 

The  young  Maury  was  firmly  convinced 
that  the  same  God  who  had  made  nature's 
laws  for  the  dry  land  which  man  was  be- 
ginning to  understand  also  made  them  for 
the  waters  of  the  earth  which  likewise, 
through  patient  study  and  obaerrance,  could 
be  understood.  And  so  It  was  that  Maury 
was  able  to  discover  the  tradewlnds  and  the 
ocean  currents  which  reduosd  weeks  of  sail- 
ing time  in  Atlantic  waters,  and  around  ths 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Pacific,  resulOog 


in  savings  of  millions  of  dollars  to  American 
shippers.  Because  of  that  monumental  work, 
Maury  was  given  the  sobriquet  "The  Path- 
finder of  the  Seas." 

Maury's  pinnacle  moment  was  yet  to  come. 
His  system  of  sea  lanes  had  been  utilized 
chiefly  by  American  ships,  his  coworkers  be- 
ing chiefly  Americans,  but  Maury  wanted 
all  nations  to  cooperate  with  the  D.S. 
observatory  for  the  benefit  of  the  mari- 
time Interests  of  the  whole  world.  So, 
he  called  an  International  conference  to  meet 
In  Brussels  In  August  1853.  That  might 
properly  be  termed  the  first  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  included  Belgium,  Holland.  Den- 
mark. Norway,  Sweden,  Russia.  France, 
Portugal,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States — representing  95  percent  of  the  ship- 
ping of  the  world.  The  conference  lasted  16 
days,  Maury's  charts  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  for  the  next  50  years  those 
nations  cooperated  in  exchanging  maritime 
information  along  the  lines  propKwed  by 
Maury.  But  typical  of  Maury's  modesty  in 
declining  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
league  was  the  reply  he  made  to  the  praise 
that  was  given  to  the  value  of  his  scientific 
research:  "I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the 
sympathy  you  have  exprecsed  and  the  praise 
you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  my  hum- 
ble efforts.  On  my  part  I  beg  to  thank  you 
for  the  kind  assistance  that  you  have  af- 
forded me.  Allow  me  to  add  that  we  are 
taking  part  In  a  proceeding  to  which  we 
should  vainly  seek  for  a  parallel  in  history. 
Heretofore,  when  naval  officers  of  different 
nations  met  in  such  numbers,  it  was  to  delib- 
erate at  the  cannons'  mouths  upon  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  destroying  the  human 
species.  Today,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  as- 
sembled the  delegates  of  almost  every  mari- 
time nation  for  the  noble  purpose  of  serving 
humanity  by  seeking  to  render  navigation 
more  and  more  secure.  I  think,  gentlemen, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  with  pride 
upon  the  opening  of  this  new  era." 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate 
the  details  of  Maury's  remarkable  career  but 
they  can  be  summarized  by  saying  that  In 
addition  to  founding  the  Naval  Observatory, 
bis  magazine  articles  resulted  In  the  found- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  he  fur- 
nished the  data  necessary  for  the  laying  of 
the  first  transatlantic  cable  and  he  was  the 
real  father  of  the  Weather  Bureau  which 
grew  out  of  his  recommendations  to  the 
Government  when  he  was  a  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

Maury  had  formulated  the  plan  tat  the 
weather  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
as  well  as  mariners  when  he  was  head  of  the 
naval  observatory  but  war  came  before  he 
could  perfect  his  plans.  We  find  this  sig- 
nificant statement,  however.  In  one  of  his 
sailing  directions  to  accompany  the  wind  and 
current  charts  published  In  1858:  "As  much 
as  we  have  accomplished  at  sea,  more  yet  can 
be  accomplished  through  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph on  land.  With  a  properly  devised  sys- 
tem of  meteorological  observations  to  be 
made  at  certain  stations  wherever  the  tele- 
graph spreads  its  meshes,  and  to  be  reported 
daily  by  telegrams  to  a  properly  organized 
office,  the  shipping  in  the  harbors  of  our  sea- 
port towns,  the  husbandman  in  the  field,  and 
the  traveler  on  the  road  may  all  t>e  warned 
of  every  extensive  storm  that  visits  our 
shores  and  while  yet  it  is  a  great  way  off." 

When  Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union  in 
1861,  Maury,  like  Lee,  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  South  and  became  head  of  coasts,  har- 
bors, and  river  defenses.  He  invented  the 
electric  torpedo  for  harbor  defenses  and  be- 
cause of  his  international  fame  as  a  scien- 
tist, President  Jefferson  Davis  sent  him  to 
England  In  1863  to  procure  torpedo  mate- 
rials. Maury  remained  in  England  until  1868 
where  he  received  lignal  honors,  including  an 
honorary  degree  from  Cambridge.  Both  Rus- 
sia and  France  offered  him  the  directorship 
of  their  imperial  observatories.    But  Maiuy 


loved  his  native  Virginia,  and  like  Lee.  he 
felt  he  owed  a  duty  to  the  youth  of  the 
South.  So,  turning  down  offers  that  would 
have  meant  International  fame  as  a  scien- 
tist, a  life  of  wealth  and  ease,  Maury  re- 
turned to  a  professorship  at  VMI  where  he 
labored  for  the  rest  of  his  life  seeking  to 
solve  the  riddles  of  nature,  particularly  few 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer  in  connection  with 
weather  reports  and  passing  on  to  younger 
men  his  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge. 

In  utilizing  his  chair  of  physics  as  a 
sounding  board  for  a  national  program  In  be- 
half of  a  weather  bureau,  Maury  overtaxed 
his  strength.  Returning  from  a  lecture  In 
St.  Louis,  he  knew  that  his  career  wa.s  near 
Its  close.  He  knew  that  the  task  of  Inter- 
preting nature  In  terms  of  help  rather  than 
of  hindrance  for  mankind  had  been  perma- 
nently advanced  by  his  efforts.  The  end 
came  quietly  on  February  1,  1873.  "Do  I 
drag  my  anchors?"  he  asked  with  a  smile. 
"Yes,"  said  his  son.  "All  Is  well,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Maury  loved  the  beauty  of  Goshen  Pass 
and  his  last  wish  was  that  he  be  carried 
through  the  pass  when  the  rhododendron 
and  laurel  were  in  bloom.  It  was  the  fiowers 
that  blossom  in  Goehen  Pass  In  the  .spring 
that  he  wished  placed  upon  his  coffined  body 
as  the  last  and  only  tribute  of  affection : 

"Wait  tin  the  laurel  bursts  its  buds. 
And  creeping  Ivy  flings  Its  graces 
About  the  Uchen'd  rocks,  and  floexia 
Of  sunshine  fill  the  shady  places. 

"Then,  when  the  sky,  the  air.  the  grass. 
Sweet  nature  all,  Is  glad  and  tender. 
Then  bear  me  through  the  Goshen  Pass 
Amid  Its  flush  of  May-day  splendor." 

Careless  of  monument  by  the  grave  he 
built  it  m  the  world — a  monument  by  which 
man  might  be  taught  to  remember  not  where 
he  died  but  where  he  lived. 

Maury  was  truly,  as  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith 
said  at  the  dedication  of  the  Goshen  Pass 
monument,  "founder  of  a  new  science,  pilot 
of  every  ship  that  sails  and  herald  of  a  new 
era  of  International  cooperation." 

If  we  of  the  present  generation  Join  with 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  In  Char- 
lottesville and  throughout  our  beloved  Com- 
monwealth In  being  true  to  the  prlncljiles  of 
Lee,  Jackson,  and  Maury,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  heard  again  the  Bull  Run  battle 
cry,  "Rally  behind  the  Virginians." 


The  Intematioiial  SigiiificaBce  of  Alaskaa 
Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

l(ION.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  23.  1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
our  newest  State.  Alaska  [Mr.  Orttening]  . 
has  recently  written  a  most  Interesting 
article  entitled  "The  International  Sig- 
nificance of  Alaskan  Statehood,"  which 
appears  In  the  winter  1958  edition  of 
World  Affairs.  This  article  very  ably 
Illustrates  the  striking  contrast  thct 
statehood  for  Alaska  presents  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world  In  comparison  with  the  So- 
viet Union's  treatment  of  Its  satellites. 
I  commend  to  the  reading  of  all  Senators 
this  splendid  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Alaska  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Tmx  ImxaMATioNAL  SionncAMcx  or  Aulbkjm 
Statehood 

(By  Euwn  Gkucnino,  TJ3.  Senator  from 
Alaska) 

Th«  admlaslon  of  Alaska  to  the  Union  as 
a  State  has  substantial  significance  In  Inter- 
national affairs. 

It  demonstrates  that  the  United  States 
practices  what  It  preaches.  "  It  proves  that 
the  United  States,  true  to  its  professions 
and  to  its  best  traditions,  does  not  practice 
colonialism.  It  augurs  a  corresponding 
treatment  for  the  Nation's  only  o^er  in- 
corporated Territory.  Hawaii,  and  for  the 
maximum  of  self-government  of  all  other  of 
the  remaining  dependent  areas,  Puerto  Rico 
having  already  been  granted  the  status  Its 
people  desired.  It  shows  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  break  other  precedents 
in  order  to  extend  to  a  noncontiguous  area — 
for  the  first  time  in  history — the  full  equality 
and  sovereignty  previously  conferred  on  35 
States  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the 
Nation. 

Statehood  for  Alaska  advances  the  frontiers 
of  democracy  to  the  continent's  farthest 
North  and  West.  It  extends  these  frontiers 
of  freedom  for  the  first  time  Into  the  Arctic 
and  Into  the  Eastern  Hemisphere — for  the 
Alaskan  terrain  reaches  Into  both  these  parts 
of  the  globe. 

What  iB  particularly  striking  about  this 
liberating  action  is  that  Alaska  was  once 
Russian-America.  But  for  the  vision  and 
wisdom  of  William  H.  Seward,  Alaska  might 
still  be  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of 
Moscow. 

Historically,  not  only  was  Alaska  once  part 
of  what  now  has  become  the  moat  brutal 
totalitarian  regime  in  modern  times,  but, 
geographically,  Alaska  lies  within  naked - 
eye  view  of  the  Soviet  police  state.  Only  54 
miles  separate  Alaska  and  Siberia  across 
Bering  Strait.  The  Siberian  headlands  which 
rise  to  11,000  feet  are  clearly  seen  from  the 
Alaskan  mainland.  They  are  visible  also 
from  St.  Lawrence  Island,  an  Alaskan  Island 
in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Two  other  islands.  Little  Dlomede  and  Big 
Dlomede,  the  former  American,  the  latter 
Russian,  lie  within  2l^  miles  of  each  other. 
Thus  Alaska  Is  the  nearest  free  country  to 
the  Soviet  State  and  the  contrast  between 
these  two  adjacent  systenu  of  government 
and  the  two  ways  of  life  is  revealed  for  the 
whole  world  to  see. 

This  contrast  and  this  difference  may  be 
specifically  illiistrated  by  what  has  happened 
on  the  two  Dlomedes.  Both  islands  were 
formerly  Inhabited  by  Bskimos,  there  being 
a  small  village  on  each,  both  extant  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man.  The  American 
Eskimos  continue  to  live  there,  following 
their  peaceable  pursuits,  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  as  loyal  and  patriotic  a  group 
of  Americans  as  can  be  found  under  the  fiag. 
I  was  happy  to  enlist  those  who  were  not  in 
the  Armed  Forces  in  our  Alaska  Territorial 
Ouard  in  the  early  days  of  World  War  II;  and 
they  are  now  active  members  of  the  Alaska 
National  Guard,  enrolled  in  its  scout 
battalions. 

In  contrast,  Russia's  Bskimoa  on  Big 
Dlomede  have  been  uprooted  from  their  an- 
cestral homes  and  forcibly  deported  to  the 
mainland  of  Siberia.  With  that  deportation, 
the  friendly  visiting  that  had  taken  place 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands 
for  generations,  ceased  abruptly. 

Thus  we  have  In  those  far  northern  lati- 
tudes a  striking  illustration  of  contrasting 
freedom  and  serfdom.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  Voice  of  America  will  make  clear  to  the 
world  the  profound  difference  between  Uncle 


Sam's  treatment  of  its  dependencies — for 
Alaska  was  such  a  dependency  prior  to  state- 
hood— and  Russia's  treatment  of  its  satellites. 

Alaska  versus  Hungary.  Oace  on  this  pic- 
ture and  on  that. 

In  the  one  case  there  Is  the  grant  of  full 
equality.  There  is  application  by  due  process 
of  law  of  that  most  basic  of  American  prin- 
ciples, the  principle  of  goverjiment  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  In  the  other  case  we 
have,  by  a  dictatorial  exercise  of  power, 
forcible  deportation  and  the  suppression  of 
freedom  which  in  varying  degree  all  Russian 
subjects  suffer. 

In  the  continuing  struggle  for  the  under- 
standing and  sympathy  of  the  wavering  and 
uncommitted  peoples  of  the  earth.  Alaskan 
statehood  should  be  of  great  value  as  a  shin- 
ing example. 

"By  their  deeds  ye  shall  know  them."  The 
deed  of  making  Alaska  the  49th  State  in  the 
American  Union  speaks  far  more  loudly  than 
words  could. 

That  the  49th  State  was  once  Russian - 
American,  that  It  Is,  geographically.  Russia's 
nearest  neighbor  belonging  to  the  free 
world — for  all  Russia's  other  neighbors  have 
been  subverted  to  the  Kremlin's  rule — sounds 
a  clarion  call  to  all  mankind. 

Alaskan  statehood  exceeds  the  propaganda 
val6e  of  a  dozen  sputniks.  It  Is  a  missile — an 
intercontinental  missile  suggests  Itself — 
which  cannot  be  Intercepted  and  carries  its 
message  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  all 
time. 


Highway  LegidatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SB3IATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  23. 1959 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  '  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Concrkssional  Record 
two  speeches  which  I  recently  delivered 
before  groups  interested  In  highway  con- 
struction. The  first  one  was  given  De- 
cember 1,  1958,  at  San  Francisco  before 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  and  the  second  one,  Janu- 
ary 19.  1959,  before  the  Amerjcan  Road 
Builders  Association  in  I>allas,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

LzoisLATivx  Pboblxms  Ahxad 
(Remarks  of  U.S.  Senator  FmANcis  Cask,  of 
South  Dakota,  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber. Senate  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  at 
44th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  Officials,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. ) 

Rosdbuildlng  in  the  United  States  is  the 
outstanding  example  of  a  working  partner- 
ship between  the  several  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Tou  are  the  people 
who  carry  out  the  program  of  that  partner- 
ship. We  Members  of  Congress  may  write 
the  charter  of  the  partnership— but  if  the 
program  is  to  be  successful,  the  terms  and 
the  modifications  must  be  based  upon  an 
understanding  of  the  conditions  which  you 
encounter  at  the  grassroots  of  action. 

That  Is  why,  Mr.  President,  your  rep- 
resentatives are  so  welcome  at  congressional 
hearings.  It  is  also  why  we  welcome  these 
opportunities  to  rub  shoulders  and  exchange 
Tiews  with  you  at  these  annual  meetings  of 
your  association.  All  of  us  have  ovir  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  partnership. 


To  iUustrate  the  responsibilities  of  partner- 
■hip  or  teamwork  in  a  negaUve  way.  I  like 
the  story  told  me  by  an  old  prospector  friend 
In  the  Black  Hills.  His  search  for  the  elu- 
sive Kl  Dorado  took  him.  some  years  ago. 
Into  the  northern  part  of  Canada.  There  he 
employed  as  guide  a  native  who  was  part 
Indian,  part  French  In  blood. 

Ths  guide  told  him  one  night  that  thej 
were  near  the  place  where  the  British  Hudson 
Bay  Company  had  lost  a  fur  trader  some  years 
before.  The  trader  had  died  during  a)iard 
winter  and  those  with  blm  burled  bp  oody 
In  the  frozen  earth.  Next  summer,  thk  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  sent  a  party  into  the 
northlands  in  an  effort  to  find  the  grave 
and  recover  the  body.  They  employed  some 
of  the  natives  to  assist  them.  The  guide  of 
my  prospector  friend,  however,  was  em- 
ployed that  time  not  as  a  guide,  but  as  a 
cock. 

The  party  searched  for  several  weeks  In 
vain.  They  did  not  recover  the  body  of  the 
lost  fur  trader.  My  prospector  friend  from 
the  Black  Hills  said  to  his  half-breed  gxilde. 
"That  was  sure  too  bad.  I  wonder  where 
he  oould  have  been  burled." 

"Oh."  the  guide  said  to  him.  "You  want 
to  see  the  grave?    I  show  you." 

"What."  my  prospector  friend  said,  "Do  you 
know  where  It  is?" 

"Sure  do,"  the  guide  replied.  "I  show 
you." 

"But."  my  friend  said.  "Why  dldnt  you 
lead  the  Hudson  Bay  party  to  it?" 

"Ob."  his  guide  came  back,  "On  tltat 
trip  I  not  hired  to  guide.  My  job  to  cook, 
so  I  cook,  not  guide." 

DtmaKKT  appboach  mtsnKo 

Needless  to  say,  such  an  approach  to  a 
Federal -State  partnership  in  roedbuilding 
would  leave  many  problems  unsolved.  Unless 
there  be  an  understanding  at  the  Federal 
legislative  level  of  your  problems  in  the 
field  at  the  roadbuildlng  level,  and  at  yotir 
end  an  understanding  of  our  legislative  prob- 
lems, and  at  both  levels  a  spirit  of,  and  free- 
dom In.  teamwork,  we  would  not  get  the  Job 
done.  That  there  has  been  good  progress, 
outstanding  progress  in  the  past  year  on  all 
Federal-aid  systems  is  evidence  of  excellent 
understanding  and  teamwork. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  three 
bills  were  passed  which  were  the  result  of 
outstanding  teamwork,  teamwork  within  our 
congressional  committees,  teamwork  with 
the  Btu^au  of  Public  Roads,  and  teamwork 
with  the  highway  officials  of  the  several 
States.    The  three  were: 

1.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 

2.  The  General  Highway  Act  of  1958.  which 
codifies  and  brings  together  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral highway  legislation  in  one  compact 
statute. 

3.  The  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Aid 
Act  of  1958  by  extending  for  an  additional 
year,  1960.  the  estimate  of  costs  on  the  In- 
terstate System  so  that  apportionments 
could  be  miule  for  the  customary  blennlum. 

This  last  act  would  not  have  been  passed 
without  the  help  given  by  your  association 
officers  In  bringing  out  the  InoonTenlenoe  and 
delay  that  would  have  been  created  In  the 
several  States  had  the  many  legislatures 
which  meet  in  January  not  known  the  Fed- 
eral aid  apr>ortlonment  for  the  second  year 
of  the  blennlum  for  which  they  customarily 
provide. 

NINrrXKN    HTJKDSB)   AND   rOrTT-naBT  AID 
ACT   IfOTASI.B 

In  addition  to  the  usual  features  of  the 
regxilar  biennial  Federal  aid  act,  the  first  bill 
that  I  cited,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of    1958    was    notable.    Z    think,    for    tbese 

things: 

1.  Acceptance  of  the  new  cost  estimates 
as  the  basis  for  making  apportionments  of 
fxinds  for  the  Interstate  System.  That  wss 
a  definite  break  from  the  old  ares-mllesge- 
populatlon  basis. 
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2.  Establishment  of  a  modified  form  of  bill- 
board regulation  on  the  new  right-of-way 
p.jrtlons  of  the  Interstate  System. 

3.  Creation  of  the  emergency  fund  of  8400 
million  lor  auxiliary  construction  of  roads 
not  on  the  Interstate  System,  the  so-caUed 
■D"  fund  of  the  Bureau  which  States  might 
li.  e  on  the  other  Federal  aid  systems  in  the 
way  best  calculated  to  meet  their  emergency 
I'ceds  with  matching  "L"  funds  advanced, 
it  needed,  on  an  automatic  repaynaent  or  de- 
ciiictlon  basis. 

4.  Provision  for  hearings  for  rural  people 
un  highway  locations,  giving  them  the  same 
right  previously  accorded  bypassed  towns 
and  cities. 

Those  were  all  notable  legislative  accom- 
plishments, I  think,  and  they  reflected  team- 
work in  the  field  of  roadbuildlng  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

Nirw  PSOBLKMS  AHEAD 

The  coming  cession  of  Congress  opening 
in  January  will  bring  some  very  definite 
problems.  On  them  we  will  need  your  coun- 
sel and  help.  Of  many  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. I  shall  discuss  briefly  three : 

1.  Adequate  financing  for  the  trust  fund. 

2.  A  demand  for  greater  highway  safety. 

3.  Requests  by  States  for  recognition  of 
money  they  have  put  into  free  roads  and  toll 
roads  that  are  on  the  Interstate  System. 

I  will  take  them  up  in  reverse  order. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  requests  by  States 
for  recognition  of  the  money  they  have  put 
into  both  free  roads  and  toll  roads  that  have 
become  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System. 

I  must  frankly  admit  that  I  did  not  realize 
the  Importance  of  this  matter  to  some  States 
until  I  drove  to  New  York,  up  the  Thruway. 
and  Into  Connecticut  and  into  Massachusetts 
and  saw  what  splendid  and  expensive  niodern 
highways  were  being  or  had  been  built  on 
the  Initiative  of  those  States  without  getting 
apportionments  on  a  90- to- 10  basis  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  yet  which  would  be  parts  of  the  In- 
terstate System. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  I  was  told  that 
540  miles  of  the  1,210  miles  of  IntersUte  in 
that  State,  are  on  that  toll  road — a  project 
with  a  construction  cost  of  $800  million  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  Federal  system  without  earn- 
ing as  of  this  time  any  credit  in  the  appor- 
tionments to  that  State.  Also,  that  an  addi- 
tional 8100  million  would  be  put  into  bridges 
and  traffic  separatloxis  as  a  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  but  financed  by  tolls  and  get- 
ting no  recognition  In  apportionments. 

In  Kansas.  I  am  told,  one-half  of  her  toll 
road  system  Is  similarly  incorporated  into 
the  Interstate  System  without  reimburse- 
ment. And  a  similar  point  could  be  made 
for  toll  roads  In  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut.  Virginia,  West 
V.rglnla,  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 

INTECKATION    Or    STATS    lOADS 

But  if  this  point  can  be  made  for  States 
with  toll  roads  that  are  incorporated  Into 
the  Interstate  System  without  reimburse- 
ment, what  about  the  same  States  and  other 
.S'.:ites  which  see  many  miles  of  roads  that 
have  been  paid  for  on  a  regular  50-SO 
matching  basis  and  are  put  Into  the  system 
without  either  tolls  or  apportionment  to 
reimburse  the  States?  Obviously,  they  are 
entitled  to  consideration,  too. 

During  a  lie.uing  on  this  matter,  last 
.eprlng,  we  were  told  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Ro.ids  that  84.83  billion  would  be  required 
to  reimburse  the  several  States  If  they  were 
to  be  reimbursed  at  this  time  for  the  de- 
prrclnted  value  of  all  the  roads,  toll  and 
free,  that  arc  being  made  a  part  of  the  In- 
trrstrite  Sy.stem. 

That  figure  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
doing  anything  with  the  problem  at  this 
time.  It  would  take  the  funds  equal  to 
2  years  of  past  apportioiunents  to  fully  re- 
imbuise  the  States  on  that  basis.  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  wants  to  suspend  the  construc- 
i.on  program  lor  2  years  in  order  to  do  that. 


The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  however,  is 
under  a  congressional  directive  to  report  to 
the  next  Congress  on  possible  formulas  for 
reimbursement.  While  recognizing  there  is 
merit  in  the  jx-lnclple  of  reimbursement,  I 
for  one  believe  we  cannot  accept  any  for- 
mula which  would  Interrupt  or  delay  the  con- 
struction program  now  underway.  I  hope 
your  association  will  feel  the  same  way  about 
it. 

HIGHWAY  SArrrr  important 

A  second  problem  which  I  predict  will 
receive  Increasing  attention  In  Congress  Is 
that  of  highway  safely.  Public  opinion  will 
not  forever  tolerate  the  casualty  lists  that 
I>aper8  carry  today  of  fatalities  and  injuries 
due  to  highway  accidents. 

In  the  last  Congress,  no  less  than  30  bills 
were  Introduced  which  proposed  to  deal  with 
highway  safety  In  one  way  or  another.  Five 
of  them  proposed  studies  and  investiga- 
tions— notwithstanding  the  parts  of  exist- 
ing law  which  place  upon  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  the  responsibility  for  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  accidents  and  efforts  to 
reduce  them  by  methods  of  design  and  con- 
struction. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  studied 
and  analyzed  and  is  installing  electronic 
equipment  better  to  catalog  types  and 
causes  of  accidents — but  no  mere  classify- 
ing of  accidents  is  going  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion unless  we  have  the  courage  to  enact 
necessary  legislation  at  State  and  Federal 
levels. 

Three  separate  bills  proposed  requiring 
safety  belts  to  be  Installed  on  automobiles 
sold  in  interstate  commerce.  Three  others 
proposed  speed  limitations  with  speedom- 
eter control  or  other  devices. 

One  bill  would  sanction  interstate  com- 
pacts to  promote  highway  safety  while  an- 
other would  encourage  the  establishment  of 
uniform  traffic  laws  throughout  the  several 
States.  Another  would  require  luminous 
buttons  or  strips  on  freight  cars  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  broadside  crashes  into  trains 
stopF>ed  at  or  passing  highway  crossings. 
Another  would  reward  acts  of  heroism  by 
drivers  of  motor  vehicles  under  carrier  regu- 
lations of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

This  review  does  not  exhaust  the  list  or 
the  approaches  to  the  problem  but  should 
BUfBce  to  Indicate  a  growing  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  Memliers  of  Congress  that 
something  should  be  done  to  reduce  the 
accidents  that,  in  round  figures,  are  killing 
40.000  people  a  year  in  the  United  States  and 
injuring  three  to  four  times  that  nimiber. 
with  a  terrible  cost  in  pain,  suffering,  lost 
time,  broken  families,  maimed  and  crippled 
people — to  say  nothing  of  high  insurance 
rates. 

STTTDIXS    TTNSnWAT 

Executive  agencies  are  making  studies  of 
accidents.  In  addition  to  the  activities  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  under  section 
117  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1950 
in  attempting  to  classify  accidents  by  types, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  completed  1  year  of  fieldwork 
in  an  effort  to  evaluate  national  well-being 
in  terms  of  highway  accidents. 

I  am  told  that  these  studies  bring  out  a 
lack  of  uniformity  in  definition  and  report- 
ing of  accidents  and  their  causes.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  Is  trying  to  get  sta- 
tistics on  a  fairly  uniform  basis  from  11 
States.  This  data  will  be  put  through  an 
electronic  high-speed  computer  in  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  accident  rates  by  speed, 
type  of  vehicle  and  kind  of  driver.  An  in- 
tensive accident  investigation  project  is 
underway  at  Northwestern  University.  The 
President's  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety 
plans  to  present  legislative  needs  to  the 
several  State  legislattires. 

These  steps  are  all  to  the  good — ^but  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear.  I  believe,  that 
mechanical  devices  In  the  cars  and  safety 


designs  in  highway  construction  will  not  of 
themselves  prevent  many  of  the  most  tragic 
accidents  which  are  catalogued  under  the 
head  of  reckless  driving. 

I  was  impressed  some  months  ago  to  see 
an  article  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  with 
this  title:  "We  Jail  Drunken  Drivers."  The 
article  was  by  Goodwin  J.  Knight.  Oovemor 
of  California — so  In  the  State  which  Is  host 
to  this  convention,  I  offer  my  commendation 
for  his  frank  statement  of  a  policy  which 
other  States  might  well  adopt. 

DBUNKEN    DBIVIN6 

Somehow  since  the  repeal  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion amendment  It  has  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  politically  unethical  to  prop>OBe  legislation 
to  deal  with  excessive  use  of  liquor  and 
dangerous  to  report  that  an  accident  in  early 
morning  hours  was  due  to  careless  driving 
by  a  drunken  driver.  That,  of  course,  is 
not  always  the  cause  but  many  an  Innocent 
life  has  been  snuffed  out  in  an  accident 
labeled  as  reckless  driving  where  the  circum- 
stances clearly  Indicate  a  more  precise  cause 
could  be  given. 

We  can  design  and  build  roads  and  inter- 
sections for  greater  safety  but  all  this  will 
be  for  naught  unless  the  man  or  woman, 
the  boy  or  girl  at  the  wheel  has  the  compe- 
tence and  the  sense  of  responsibility  neces- 
sary to  drive  safely  for  those  they  meet  on 
the  road  as  well  as  those  who  ride  with  them. 

Police  powers  under  the  Constitution  rest 
with  the  States — but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  If  the  States  fall  to  enact  adequate  and 
effective  legislation  on  car  inspection,  driver 
tests  and  driver  performance,  the  Federal 
Government  will  find  a  way  to  do  so.  An 
aroused  public  opinion  will  demand  that  It 
do  so. 

ADEQUATE    HIGHWAT    FINANCIlfG 

I  come  now  to  the  first  problem  that  I 
listed — perhaps  the  one  that  is  first  in  pri- 
ority as  a  mechanical  matter  of  highway 
legislation — namely,  that  of  adequate  financ- 
ing  for   the   highway   trust   fund. 

We  are  told  that  revenues  accruing  to  the 
trust  fund  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  and 
1058  totaled  83,526  million,  or  $41  million 
more  than  the  original  estimates.  During 
the  first  4  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  the 
revenues  have  been  slightly  below  estimates. 

Last  spring  and  siunmer  Congress  passed, 
and  the  President  approved,  legislation  di- 
recting that  the  full  amount  for  the  several 
Federal  aid  systems  should  be  apportioned 
to  the  States  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  Byrd  amendment  which  is 
found  in  section  209(g)  of  the  1958  High- 
way Act.  That  is  the  portion  of  law  which 
says  that  apportionments  for  Interstate 
System  aid  for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amounts  expected  to  be  available 
in  the  trust  fund  to  liquidate  obligations 
resulting  from  such  apportionments. 

As  a  result  of  that  waiver  of  the  Bjrrd 
amendment,  full  apportionments  were  made 
for  1959  and  1980.  Under  present  law, 
money  will  have  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  the 
obligations  that  will  accrue  under  the  ap- 
portionments. But  also,  under  existing  law. 
amounts  so  borrowed  must  be  repaid  and 
those  repayments  must  be  provided  for  lie- 
fore  apportionments  can  be  made  for  1981 
and  subsequent  years. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  then,  that  on  the  basis  of  present 
estimates,  there  will  be  no  funds  available  to 
make  apportionments  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem for  the  fliscal  year  1961.  And  that  the 
interstate  apportionment  for  fiscal  1982 
could  not  exceed  8600  million  and  that  there- 
after the  Interstate  apportionment  would 
range  from  8U  to  $14}  billion  per  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  amounts  estimated  to  be 
available  In  the  highway  trust  fund  for  the 
interstate  program,  instead  ot  the  82.6  bil- 
lion authorized  in  the  basic  legislation  If 
available.     Congressman  Fallon  told  us  this 
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morning  that  the  proepective  shortage  In 
the  fund  may  even  reduce  the  apportion- 
ment for  ABC  roada  by  $200  million  for  1 
year  If  the  fund  la  not  rehabilitated. 

wvnt  pcssiBU  soLxrnoifs 
Thia  creates  a  situation  which  must  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  public  works  com- 
mittees and  roads  subconunlttees  In  the  next 
Congress.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a  prophet 
to  predict  that  there  will  be  a  variety  of 
opinions  on  what  to  do  about  It.  At  least 
five  possible  solutions  suggest  themselves: 

1.  Place  the  burden  of  rehabilitating  the 
tnist  fund  on  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury. 

2.  Increase  the  present  tax  levies  which 
go  into  the  trust  fund,  meaning  most  likely 
an  Increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax. 

3.  Adopt  some  new  or  additional  levies  and 
dedicate  the  revenue  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

4.  Authorize  a  special  bond  issue  to  cover 
the  anticipated  shortage  in  the  trust  fund 
and  extend  the  period  of  time  for  which  the 
special  levies  are  new  authorized  from  a  total 
of  18  years  to  17  or  18  years,  or  whatever  may 
be  needed  to  retire  the  bonds. 

6.  Modify  the  scope  of  or  standards  re- 
quired In  the  Interstate  System;  In  other 
words,  a  stretchout. 

I  shall  give  only  a  sentence  or  two  of  com- 
ment upon  each  of  these  poEsibllities.  I 
have  no  doubt  each  one  present  has  some 
Idea  about  them. 

Resolution  No.  1 

On  solution  No.  1,  the  taking  of  funds  from 
the  Treasury,  we  can  expect  vigorous  oppo- 
sition, not  only  from  the  Treasw'y  Depart- 
ment but  from  powerful  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  both  parties  who  resist  any  move 
to  Increase  the  national  debt.  Many  of 
these  people  are  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee  or  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  who  would  pass  upon  any 
legislation  dealing  with  the  subject. 

To  propose  the  assigning  to  the  trust  fund 
of  any  revenues  from  levies  or  excise  taxes 
not  now  dedicated  to  that  fund  would  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  taking  the  deficit 
money  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treas- 
wry  and  would  meet  the  same  opposition. 

Such  a  solution.  In  my  Judgment,  could 
not  be  enacted  Into  law.  If  it  should  pass 
Congress,  which  la  doubtful,  I  would  expect 
a  Presidential  veto  that  could  not  be  over- 
ridden In  the  face  of  the  present  high  na- 
tional debt  and  the  prospect  of  $10  or  $12 
billion  deficit  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Keaolution  No.  2 

With  regard  to  solution  No.  2,  an  Increase 
of  the  Federal  gas  tax,  there  will  be  some 
support,  possibly  administration  support. 
For  myself,  I  cannot  be  enthusiastic  about 
such  a  solution.  Many  States  either  raised 
their  gasoline  tax  in  the  last  legislature  or 
faced  that  possibility  for  next  year.  Public 
opinion  would  react  badly  to  another  Fed- 
eral gasoline-tax  Increase — at  least,  imtll  tl^e 
new  highway  building,  and  particularly  tie 
Interstate  System,  has  had  more  of  a  chance 
to  show  the  economies  and  benefits  that  can 
flow  from  this  development. 

In  passing  I  would  make  this  observation: 
people  who  travel  toll  roads  and  pay  1^ 
cents  per  mile  for  the  privilege  are  paying 
the  equivalent  of  a  22-cent  gas  tax,  assuming 
that  the  average  car  makes  15  miles  per 
gallon. 

In  time.  If  the  Interstate  System  achieves 
the  acceptability  that  toll  roads  have  won, 
an  Increase  in  the  gas  tax  may  be  popular 
as  a  means  of  expediting  conclusion  of  the 
system.    That  time  is  not  yet. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  a  great  many 
people  do  not  travel  and  will  not  be  near  to 
any  part  of  the  Interstate  System.  An  in- 
crease in  the  gas  tax  will  be  paid  by  them  as 
well  as  by  Interstate  Highway  users.  True 
the  ABC  roads  come  out  of  the  trxist  fund 


but  the  Interstate  apportionments  take  more 
than  twice  as  much  money  as  do  the  ABC 
roads.  It  is  also  to  be  kept  In  mind  that 
an  Increase  in  gas  taxes  also  makes  a  levy  on 
those  who  use  and  pay  for  the  toll  roads. 

Thus  a  solution  based  upon  Increasing 
the  Federal  gas  tax  will  have  its  problems 
even  though  the  method  is  appealing  from 
the  standpoint  of  easy  administration  and 
costs  of  collection. 

Resolution  No.  3 

As  for  solution  No.  3 :  New  levies  or  sources 
of  revenue.  Only  one  comes  to  my  mind,  the 
possibility  of  employing  a  wlnd.shield  sticker 
as  a  highway  use  fee  to  be  collected  by  sell- 
ing a  stamp  at  the  postofflces  as  was  dune 
during  the  war. 

Publicity  on  the  fact  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  windshield  stamp  were  to  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  road  program  would  help  but 
could  hardly  make  this  plan  popular.  A  $5 
stamp  for  passenger  cars  and  a  graduated 
stamp  for  pickups,  trucks  and  buses  could 
raise  from  $400  million  to  $900  million  per 
year,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  size  of 
the  stamps  required  for  trucks  and  buses. 

Even  at  the  lower  figure,  with  an  even  $5 
stamp  for  all  motor  vehicles  on  the  highways, 
the  receipts  if  continued  for  the  remaining 
period  of  the  original  16-year  levy  period 
would  probably  retire  or  liquidate  any  short- 
age in  the  trust  fund.  This  approach  to  the 
problem  should  be  explored  along  with  other 
possible  solutions. 

Resolution  No.  4 

Solution  No.  4:  The  authorization  of  a 
special  bond  issue  with  the  bonds  to  be  re- 
tired by  extension  of  the  period  of  time  for 
existing  levels  dedicated  to  the  trust  fund 
is  the  one  for  which  I  have  heard  most  con- 
gressional support. 

It  has  the  defect,  of  course,  of  adding  to  the 
nation  1  debt,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
However.  It  would  have  the  virtue  of  carry- 
ing a  specific  plan  for  retirement  of  that 
debt  increase  which  cannot  be  said  for  most 
other  increases  of  the  debt.  Certainly  this 
proposal    deserves    serious    consideration. 

Resolution  No.  5 

As  for  No.  5 — modification  of  the  scope  or 
standards  now  required  for  the  Interstate 
System,  you  may  expect  this  answer  to  be 
pushed  by  some  Influential  people. 

An  example  came  to  my  attention  on  my 
way  to  this  gathering.  The  Deseret  News- 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  for  November  29.  1958. 
devoted  its  major  editorial  to  the  subject  and 
closed  with  these  questions : 

"Why  can  we  not  slow  down  the  construc- 
tion program.  In  other  words,  to  fit  the  re- 
ceipts rolling  in?  Thoss  receipts  amount  to 
staggering  totals — $8  billion  by  I960,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  just  eight  times  the  largest 
yearly  amount  sver  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  highways  before  this  high- 
way program  was  adopted.  Are  expenditures 
of  that  magnitude  really  so  inadequate?" 

With  a  Federal  budget  facing  a  $12  billion 
deficit  and  new  taxes  unpopular,  this  atti- 
tude will  develop  support  in  many  places. 

So — we  who  are  engaged  in  the  building  of 
a  modern  highway  system  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  face  some  problenu  as  we 
approach  the  year  1059  and  a  new  session  of 
Congress. 

It  would  be  possible  for  members  of  your 
association  to  say,  "Oh,  well,  it  is  the  business 
of  Congress  to  find  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems." 

Similarly,  members  of  the  Committees  of 
Public  Works  could  say,  "Oh,  well.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Finance  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  to  find  the  revenue  to  pay  the 
bills.  We  are  only  supposed  to  map  pro> 
grams  that  will  develop  the  country." 

To  such  attitudes,  however.  I  respectfully 
recall  the  story  of  the  guide  my  prospector 
friend  found  up  north.  If  he  was  hired  to 
cook,  he  felt  no  obligation  to  be  a  guide,  he 


had  no  feeling  about  teamwork.  Hon*  of  ua 
desires  a  stretchout  in  the  Interatste  pro* 
gram  but  if  that  is  to  be  avoided,  there  must 
be  an  answer  to  the  question:  where  do  we 
get  the  money  for  the  trust  funds?  We  can- 
not dispose  of  it  by  saying  that  we  wers  only 
hired   to  cook.     Someone   must  guide. 

I  said  at  the  first  of  my  remarks  that  road 
building  in  the  United  States  has  been  the 
outstanding  example  of  a  working  partner- 
ship between  the  several  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  the  message  of 
President  Elsenhower  to  the  Governors'  con- 
ference in  1955,  the  greatest  roadbuilding 
program  for  this  or  any  other  nation  In  the 
history  of  the  world  was  authorised  and 
bepun. 

Eixcb^  year,  tbe  dollar  voltune  for  that  pro- 
gram ^  10  times  greater  than  the  original 
cost  oKthe  Panama  Canal.  Everyone  who 
has  a  part  in  this  program,  everyday  worker, 
contractor,  engineer,  highway  offlcial.  leg- 
islator or  Congressman  has  a  right  to  take 
pride  in  the  program. 

It  is  a  constructive  program  not  a  destruc- 
tive one.  While  valuable  for  national  de- 
fense, its  primary  benefits  are  from  day  to 
day  in  adding  to  the  pleasures,  conveniences 
and  welfare  of  the  people  in  peacetime. 

It  is  a  partnership  Job — and  I  am  confident 
that  the  Congress  will  have  In  the  future,  as 
it  has  had  in  the  past,  the  counsel  and  the 
support  of  tbe  American  Association  of  Stat* 
Highway  OfBciais. 

HiCHWAT    PlNANCntO 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Fkancis  Casx.  of  South 
Dakota,  before  the  American  Boad  Builder* 
Association.  Dallas,  Tex..  January  19.  1M0) 

The  big  road  program  Is  rolling.  In  I9S8 
1(5  2  billion  went  to  work  on  roads  In  the 
United  States,  an  all-time  high. 

Congress  passed  iU  regular  biennial  high- 
way act  with  approval  of  the  revised  cost 
cEtlmates  and  authorized  using  them  for 
making  apportionments  for  the  Interitats 
System  for  1960  and  1961.  at  a  rate  Of  $2 J 
billion  for  each  year,  started  an  annual  In- 
creased increment  of  $25  million  per  year 
en  the  ABC  roads,  provided  a  new  D  pro- 
gram with  $400  million  for  emergency  or 
problem  areas  within  the  States,  and  wound 
up  with  a  single  act  codifying  all  highway 
acts  and  their  amendments  into  one  compact 
document. 

It  was  a  notable  year  for  roadbuUders  In 
Congress,  at  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  In 
the  several  State  highway  departments  and 
out  on  the  highways  and  byways  where  the 
people  want — and  now  are  getting — better 
roads. 

WHKXS   TO    GET    THE    MOMXT 

But.  as  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
Bert  Tallamy  said  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Stote  Highway  officials  at  San  Fran- 
cisco a  month  ago,  "It  would  be  near  the 
truth  to  say  that  all  our  problems  are  prac* 
tlcally  solved  except  the  big  one." 

That  big  one,  of  course.  U  that  old  pocket- 
book  problem — where  are  you  going  to  get 
the  money?  The  highway  trust  fund  will. 
prospectively,  be  out  of  cash  when  the  ABC 
apportionments  are  made  In  June  this  year 
for  fi.«cal  year  1961  and  there  will  be  nothing 
on  which  to  make  the  1961  apportionments 
for  the  Interstate  System. 

That  will  be  due  to  the  operation  at  section 
209(b)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  195«, 
known  as  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Similarly,  only  $600  million  will  bs  avail- 
able for  the  authorized  $2.5  billion  for  1903. 
Thereafter  the  Interstate  apportionment 
would  range  from  $1.7  billion  to  $1.8  billion 
per  year,  roughly  three-fourth*  of  the  au- 
thorizations. 

amucoKS  shobt 

Put  another  way,  over  the  span  of  th* 
remaining  years  of  the  interstate  program, 
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the  highway  trust  fund  will  be  short  a  gross  the   three-fourths  deficiency   Indicated   for  actual  cash  requirements  and  extsnding  ex- 
total    of    $13.3    bilUon.    \uder    present    esU-  those  yeare.  Isting  levies  beyond  1972  to  meet  them, 
mates.     It  adds  up  this  way:  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  by  congres-          4.  Extcmaon  or  readjustment   of  the  au- 

BUliont  alonal  directive,  is  presently  engaged  In  mak-  thorlzed  building  program. 
Increased  cost  estimates  on  Interstate  ^  comprrtienslve  studies  from  coast  to  coast         There  is  one  other  complication  which  I 
System   (including  tbe  added  1,000  ^  8*t  a  better  idea  of  the  distribution  of  think  has  not  been  faced  but  which  I  fore- 
miles  to  41.000) $10.4  benefit*    tram    improved    highways.      We   in  see;  namely,  that  Alaska  at  once,  and  Hawaii 

Increase  ABC  apportionments  by  $26  Congrees  directed  the  study  in  the  belief  that  in  the  near  future.  wUl  be  asking  for  an  allo- 

mlUlon  per  year  up  to  an  annual  $1  **  would  give  guides  which  would  be  useful  cation  of  some  funds  on  a  90-percent  Federal 

billion   per  year                                              15  '°  future  legislation,  particularly  in  any  re-  basis  for  the  construction  of  some  part  of 

Allowance  for  the  V^eral'or 'pubVic  Bhlftlng  of  taxes  or  Increase  of  levies.  their  highways,  with  controlled  access  design 

land  road  Items                                              l  0  alternative  financing  methods  ^  connect  principal  points,  even  though  a 

New  D  program  for  problem  areas..:.       0.4  ^.^^  'J-J"^^-^^^" '«f-ot  the  only  '^jL^i^L^i^^rw  l?aTe:'ru  bTpIyi'n'^^^ 

^      ,                                                  ^In^nl.?t!!,  ^t^     ^         "^  ^^^''^  ^'^  «^™«  *'«l«ral  B"  tax  that  other  Ste^  do. 

Total 13.3  g^j;^^^"^;j8f^^J^-     °^^"     approaches     men-          So.  there  is  the  big  problem.     I  could  dls- 

Or.  if  we  allow  for  contingencies,  we  could  ,    Tnkintr  fnnrt.  from  th«  i-»«-r„i  tv.o.  *^'^™   '*   further,   but   I  anticipate  that   the 

add  $200  million  and  roundoff  the  problem  Jj  w^h^f  <SSsi  wouW  tdd^  [he  Se^'  S".""""''/.'^^  ^"^Tr  P'*"  J°'  '''*  P*'^*'  *"^ 

at  $13.5  billion  for  the  10  years.  S's^ui^en? dXlt  oro^^cts  P'*"^  "^f^  the  particular  phases  of  the  prob- 

To  meet  the  immediate  problem  of  appor-  "^J.'^^^^igt:  the  £St  fund  the  pro-  nTeresftJ^i''^*  '"'""°"'  "^'*  "'  °'  "°=' 

I'^^Th^t't^e^  Prislde'it^ budSi  'r^t^H  ^*^l °%-^^^  •-»-  ^^  '^''^^  '^^'^-  ^ "--  '0":  P^-'^^ent  Steelman  and  dele- 

s.ana   tnai   ine   presiaeni  s   ouaget  message  which,  of  course,  would  have  the  same  effect  eates    that  it  is  alwavs  a  nipamirp  t^  m^^t 

being  aent  to  the  Congrea.  today  will  prob-  on  the  Federal  deficiU  and  debt.  ^t^yo^  ani  to  geJ^rbenefit^yox^c^un- 

ably  recommend  an  additional  gas  tax  levy  of  3.  oiving  special  borrowing  authority  to  sel  as  well  as  to  share  your  enthvSasni  In 

1',  cenu  per  gallon.     That,  it  U  estimated,  the  trust  fund  to  go  into  the  market  and  the  great  Job  of  buUding  better  roeds  for  a 

will  yield   $17   billion   per  year,   and   supply  aeU  abort-  or  long-term  obligations  to  meet  better  America. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoM>.\Y,   J.\M  .\KY   2G,    1959 

The  House  met  «t  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Isaiah  12 :  2 :  The  Lord  Jehovah  is  my 
strength,  my  song,  and  my  salvation. 

InAnite  and  eternal  God,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  address  ourselves  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  new  day,  may  we  be 
blessed  with  the  spirit  of  wholehearted 
devotion. 

Expand  and  enlarge  our  feelings  of 
concern  and  considerateness  for  Thy 
needy  children  who  are  hungry  and 
homeless  and  hopeless. 

Dally  may  we  gird  ourselves  with 
courage  and  confidence  as  we  seek  to 
build  a  world  fellowship  ruled  by  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  the  lowly  man  of 
Galilee. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  and  min- 
istry of  our  colleague  whom  Thou  hast 
called  unto  Thyself  to  dwell  with  Thee  in 
eternal  blessedness.  Grant  unto  the 
members  of  his  family  the  consolations 
of  Thy  grace. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  22,  1959,  was  read 
and  approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces there  will  be  no  business  today 
except  a  request  from  the  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


TODAY'S  SPECIAL  ORDERS 
TRANSFERRED 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  special  or- 
ders granted  for  today  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  wsw  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  establishing  a  precedent,  in 
view  of  the  death  of  our  colleague,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend 
their  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record  today  and  include  therein  ex- 
J^raneotis  matter. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HON.  GEORGE  H. 
CHRISTOPHER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
non]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  regret,  and  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss,  that  I  announce  the  unex- 
pected and  untimely  death  of  our  col- 
league. Congressman  George  H.  Chris- 
topher, of  Missouri. 

He  fell  as  falls  the  soldier  in  press  of 
battle  and  with  his  face  to  the  front. 

He  died  as  he  would  have  preferred  to 
die,  with  his  harness  on  and  driving 
hard,  full  speed  ahead  in  behalf  of  those 
who  sent  him  here,  and  for  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  best  interests  of  his  peo- 
ple and  his  country. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  men 
I  ever  knew ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  Members  of  the  House  and  rep- 
resented, to  a  degree  seldom  equaled  by 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  his  neighbors  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

He.Was  one  of  the  few  men.  if  not  the 
only  man,  approved  during  his  first  term, 


to  an.swer  in  the  catch-as-catch-can  de- 
bate on  the  floor  attacks  by  the  opposi- 
tion on  pending  agricultural  legislation. 
He  understood  the  needs  and  problems  of 
agriculture  from  firsthand  experience 
and  his  short,  terse  interpolations  dis- 
comfited many  a  speaker  and  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  many  carefully  prepared 
speeches. 

His  career  was  a  striking  example  of 
the  freedom  of  opportunity  and  the 
limitless  possibilities  offered  under  our 
form  of  government.  Starting  as  a 
young  man  without  land  or  capital  or 
influence,  he  amassed  a  competency  in- 
cluding hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  with 
every  facility  of  stock  and  equipment. 
Prom  this  farm  he  went  to  the  greatest 
parliament  in  the  world. 

"Secst  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness?   He  shall  stand  before  kings." 

There  was  no  prop>osal  or  plan  or  pro- 
gram of  credit  or  conservation  or  co- 
operation offered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  his  long  and  busy  life  in 
which  he  was  not  a  participant.  The 
soundness  of  h?s  position  on  farm  ques- 
tions was  that  he  spoke  from  firsthand 
knowledge  and  an  intimate  familiarity 
with  every  phase  of  farm  production  and 
mamigement.  Supplemented  by  unerr- 
ing judgment  and  a  wide  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  he  served  his  district  and 
his  State  with  remarkable  efficiency. 

When  he  armounced  his  candidacy  to 
succeed  himself  in  the  86th  Congress  he 
was  handicapped  physically  and  politi- 
cally to  the  extent  that  his  opponents 
marked  him  for  slaughter  and  even  his 
friends  despaired  at  times.  But  through 
sheer  courage  and  endurance  he  fought 
through  a  spirited  primary  and  election 
to  win  a  decisive  victory.  He  won  on  his 
record  of  service  and  the  warm  friend- 
ship of  thousands  whom  he  had  be- 
friended and  benefited  collectively  tuid 
individually. 

He  started  his  business  life  with  but 
one  asset,  the  young  wife  he  had  just 
married.  And  throi^h  the  years,  until 
her  loss  at  tbe  close  of  his  first  term  in 
Congress,  she  remained  his  principal 
asset. 
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They  reared  nine  children— seven  stal- 
wart sons  and  two  charming  daughters. 
In  talking  with  one  of  them  I  realized, 
without  being  told,  ^^at  a  wonderful 
father  he  had  been.  The  Fourth  Dis- 
trict loses  a  constructive  statesman. 
The  State  loses  a  great  Missourian.  But 
they  have  lost  a  father. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing material  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
BurxxK  Baptist  CmntcH. 
Butler,  Missouri,  January  28,  1959. 

IN    EEMXMBKANCX 

Qod  hath  not  promised 

Skies  always  blue. 
Flower-strewn  pathways 

All  our  lives  through; 
Ood  hath  not  promised 

Sun  without  rain, 
Joy  without  sorrow. 

Peace  without  pain. 

But  God  hath  promised 

Strength  for  the  day. 
Rest  for  the  labor. 

Light  for  the  way. 
Grace  for  the  trials. 

Help  from  above, 
UnfaUlng  sympathy. 

Undying  love. 

In  Memory  of 

Hon.  Oeorok  H.  CHRisTC»>Hni 

Bom 

December  9, 1888,  Bates  County,  Mo. 

Passed  away 

January  23,  1969.  Washington,  D.C. 

Services  at 

Butler  Baptist  Church,  January  28,  1959, 
2  p.m. 

Officiating 
Rev.  Orval  Woolery 
Final  Resting  Place 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery 
Casket  Bearers 
John  W.  Fritz  Wm.  A.  Fritz 

Ralph  O.  Fritz  Joe  L.  Clapp 

C.  Walter  StanfUl  Marvin  C.  Durst 

Honorary 

Amsterdam  Masonic  Lodge  No.   141 

Congressional  Delegation 

Mlaaourl  State  Officials 

Soloist — Eileen  Durst 
Accompanist — Ruth  Woolery 
Masonic  Rites  at  Graveside 
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Washuvoton,  D.C,  January  26, 1959. 
Tbe  Family  of  Hon.  Oxotox  H.  CHkiSTOPHxa, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  the  loss  of  your  fine  and  distinguished 
relative,  you  have  my  deepest  and  slncerest 
sympathy.    He  really  served  well  and  faith- 
fully his  day  and  generation. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  RATBtTRic. 

Wasrikoton,  D.C,  January  24, 1959. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rat  Ratlut. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Terribly  sorry  to  hear  sad  news.    Deepest 
sympathy  to  you  and  yours. 

Stuabt  SncnraTOir. 

Wasrikoton,  D.C,  January  28, 1959. 
Family  of  Hon.  Obobok  H.  CmisropHxa, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I   am   greatly   saddened   to  learn   of   tbe 

passing  of  yovir  father.     On  behalf  of  the 

officers  and  airmen  of  the  United  States  Air 

Force,  I  extend  to  you  our  deepest  sympathy. 

THOMAS  D.  Whttk, 

Ohief  of  Staff, 
United  States  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.C. 


Washinoton.  D.C,  January  28, 1959. 
Family  of  Hon.  Gbobgk  H.  Cksutopkbk, 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Douglas  and  myself.  I  extend 
deepest  sympathy  to  you  on  the  passing  of 
your  father. 

JaMXS  H.  DOUQUIS, 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Washington,  D.C,  January  28, 1959. 
The  Family  of  Hon.  OEoaox  H.  CiousTOPHnt, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Tour    beloved    relative    and    my    distin- 
guished colleague  was  a  true  public  servant, 
a  man  of  unconquerable  spirit.     Our  entire 
Nation  shares  deeply  with  you  In  his  loss. 
Charlzs  C.  Dices,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress, 
Thirteenth  District  of  Michigan. 

Washington.  DC,  January  27, 1959. 
Mrs.  Rat  J.  Ratlut  and 
Family  of  Hon.  Oboboe  Chbistophzii, 
Butler,  Mo.: 

May  we  extend  to  you  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. Geokqk  Christopher  was  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  of  our  time  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  faithful  rural  electrification 
leaders  in  the  United  States  Congress.  He 
will  be  missed  by  rxiral  people  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Cltde  T.   Ellis. 
General  Manager, 
John  M.  George, 
President, 
And  Board  of  Directors  of  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  As- 
sociation. 

Whiteman  AFB,  Mo.,  January  24, 1959. 
The  George  H.  Christopher  Family, 
Butler.  Mo.: 

The  officers  and  airmen  of  Whlteman  AFB 
wish   to  extend   their  deepest  sympathy   to 
you  on  the  loss  of  your  father.    We  have  lost 
a  real  friend  whom  we  shall  truly  miss. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  E.  Hamfxlo, 
Colonel,  USA,  Commander. 


CORPTJS  Christi.  Tex.,  January  25, 1959. 
The  Family  of  Hon.  Gsorok  Christopher, 
Washington,  D.C: 

America    has    lost    a   great    son.     All    the 
veterans  and   their  loved  ones  particularly 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  true  friend.    Proudly,  we 
salute  his  memory,  for  he  was  a  real  patriot. 
and  extend  to  you  our  deepest  sympathy. 
Al  and  Icie  Shoop, 
Commander  and  President,  Corpus 
Christi  Barracks  No.  1070,  and 
Ladies'    Auxiliary.    Veterans    of 
World  War  t. 


Kansas  Ctft,  Mo.,  January  28. 1959. 
The  Christopher  Family, 
Butler,  Mo.: 

The  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the 
offlcers  and  members  of  our  committee  Is 
extended  to  each  of  you  in  your  great  loea 
and  sorrow. 

Jkkrt  Irving, 
Secretary,  Kansas  City  Area, 

COPE  AFL-CIO. 

Vetrrans"  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  28,  1959. 
The  Family  of  Hon.  Gkobox  H.  Christophxb, 
Butler,  Mo. 

Dear  Folks:  I  am  sending  this  note  to 
teU  you  how  grieved  I  am  at  the  passing  of 
my  friend.  Congressman  Christcm'hkr.  He 
was  a  valuable  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  a  line  person  with 
whom  to  be  associated. 
My  sincere  condolences. 
Sympathetically, 

SxTMNn  O.  WHTrnxB. 

Administrator. 


•  or  TRz  An  Foicx. 
OmCK  or  THE  Sbcrztart, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  28,  19S9. 
Family  of  Hon.  Georob  H.  Chribtophkr. 

Washington,  D.C: 

Mrs.  FUher  and  I  have  learned  with  sad- 
ness of  the  death  of  your  father.  While  there 
is  little  one  can  say  or  do  in  times  like  these 
to  ecue  your  feeling  of  sorrow,  we  should  like 
you  to  know  that  you  have  our  profound 
sympathy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  P.  Fisher. 
Major  General.  USAF, 
Director,  Legislative  Liai»on. 


The  Secretart  or  the  Natt, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  30. 1959. 
Mrs.  Rat  J.  RATLirr. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mrs.  RATurr:  It  was  with  deep 
regret  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  your 
father. 

On   behalf  of  the  members  of   the  Naral 
Establishment.  I  wish  to  express  to  you,  your 
brothers  and  your  sister  otir  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  your  great  loss. 
Sincerely. 

Tromas  8.  Gatbs.  jr. 

CONOXXSJ  or  TRX  Unitxd  Statks, 

Housx  or  Reprxsentatttxs. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  28,  19S9. 
Mrs.  Rat  J.  RATurr, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Ratlitt  :  It  was  with  regret  that 
I  learned  Saturday  morning  of  your  father's 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  Integ- 
rity In  both  his  political  and  personal  life. 
As  you  know,  he  was  always  kind  to  me  and 
it  was  a  genuine  pleasuxe  to  be  associated 
with  him. 

You  know  tiiat  you  have  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Sincerely. 

Jack  BaooKS. 


CONOI 


I  or  THE  Unttsd  Stat 

HOUSX  or  REPRESENTATirXS, 

Washington.  D.C,  January  27, 1959. 
Mrs.  Rat  J.  Ratlut, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbar  Mrs.  Ratlxpt:    It  deeply  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  your  father,  i 
man  George  Christopher. 

May  it  comfort  you  to  know  that  your 
father  was  highly  admired  <uul  respected  by 
all  his  colleagues. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Martha  W.  GairiiTHS. 

Mem\}er  of  Congrea*. 

CoNCRKsa  or  the  Unttxd  States, 

Housx  or  RXPRKSXNTATTTXS, 

Washington.  D.C,  January  26. 1959. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rat  J.  Ratlitt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ratldt:  Mrs.  Rtrers 
Joins  with  me  in  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  you  at  the  passing  of  Mr.  Chusto- 
PHER.  His  friendliness  to  aU  of  us  from 
Alaska,  and  his  stanch  support  of  Alaska's 
statehood  cause  wUl  not  be  forgotten  as  long 
as  we  live. 

By  the  same  token,  I  am  sure  that  our 
fond  memories  of  Mr.  Crristophkr  and  his 
warm  and  sterling  qualities  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing inspiration  through  the  years. 

Our  thoughts  and  hearts  will  be  with  you 
during  the  days  to  come. 
Sincerely. 

Raltr  J.  Rivxbs. 
Member  of  Conffres$. 

Democratic  National  CoMMrmx. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  25, 1959. 
Mrs.  Rat  J.  RATurrr. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dxar  Mrs.  RATLtrr:  We  are  all  deeply  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  of  your  father 
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and  offer  our  condolences  to  you  and  your 
family  at  this  time  of  great  sadness  for  you. 

We  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  true  friend  and 
loyal  supporter  of  our  party's  phlloeophies 
and  programs.  Congressman  Chriotophbr's 
dedicated  service  in  public  office  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

My  personal  sympathy  to  you  in  yotir  great 
loss. 


Sincerely, 


Paitl  M.  Butler. 


National  Farmers  Union. 
Washington  D.C,  January  27. 1959. 
Mrs.  Rat  Ratlitt. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mrs.  RATLirr:  I  wish  to  extend  to 
you  and  your  family  my  very  deep  and  sin- 
cere  sympathy    in    the    tragic    loss    of    your 
wonderful  father.  Congressman  Christopher. 
He  mr.de  a  great  contribution  to  agricul- 
ture, and  particularly  to  the  family  farmer. 
My  kindest  personal  regards. 
Most  sincerely, 

James  G.  Pattoit, 

President. 

Headquarters  2d  Air  Force, 
Baxksdalx  Air  Forcx  Base,  La., 

January  28.  1959. 
Mrs  Rat  RATLirr, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Drar  Mrs.  RATLirr:  It  was  with  deep  re- 
gret that  I  learned  of  your  father's  fatal  ill- 
ness. 

Congressman  Christopher  was  a  stanch 
friend  of  Whlteman  Air  Force  Base,  and  we 
feel  that  his  death  Is  a  real  loss  to  the  Air 
Force  community  in  the  Fourth  District. 

Please  accept  and  convey  to  your  brothers 
and  sister  my  deepest  sympathy. 
Sincerely, 

J.  P.  M::CoMNXu., 

Af  a^or  General,  USAF. 

Commander. 

Butler.  Mo.,  January  28, 1959. 
Dxar  Mrs.  Ratlift:  Missouri  has  most  cer- 
tainly lost  one  of  its  finest  men.  As  the  say- 
ing goes,  your  father  passed  on  while  in 
harness,  and  I'm  sure  that's  the  way  he  would 
have  chosen. 

My  respects  and  deepest  sympathy  to  you 
all. 

Respectfully, 

T.  W.  Arnold,  Jr..  D  D.S. 

Veterans  or  PoaxicN  Wars, 

Jackson  County  CouNcn,, 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  January  27, 1959. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rat  R\Turrr. 
Butler,  Mo. 

Dxar  Ma.  and  Mrs.  RATLtrr:  I  am  herewith 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Jackson  County  CouncU  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  The  resolu- 
tion speaks  for  itself,  but  I  would  add  that 
we  feel  we  have  lost  a  true  friend  in  the 
Congressman. 

We  Join  your  many  friends  in  sending  you 
our  deepest  sympathy. 
Sincerely, 

Elton  Lyons,  Commander. 
Enclosure. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  God  In  His  Infinite  mercy  has 
taken  Gbobcx  H.  Chribtophkr  from  our 
midst;  and 

Whereas  George  H.  Christopukr,  for  many 
years  and  while  serving  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  has  given  freely  of  his 
time  to  help  the  veterans,  their  widows  and 
children,  and.  more  particularly,  veterans 
who.  have  not  been  able  to  fully  care  for 
themselves;  and 

Whereas  Oxorcs  H.  CRXiBTOPHn  has  spon- 
sored and  championed  the  cause  of  the  vet- 


eran, his  widow  and  his  children,  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  George  H.  Christopher  on  many 
occasions  intervened  and  interceded  in  behalf 
of  the  veteran,  his  widow  and  Ms  children, 
before  many  Federal  agencies;  and 

Whereas  not  only  because  of  George  H. 
Christopher's  great  and  unselfish  woik  in 
behalf  of  the  veteran,  but  also  because  of  his 
personal  splendid  character,  his  great  integ- 
rity, and  his  intense  loyalty  to  serve  the 
veteran.  *iis  widow  and  his  chUdren:  Where- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Jackson  County  Council 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  by  this  hum- 
ble gesture  passed  and  unanimously  adopted 
so  that  the  records  of  the  council,  by  this 
resolution,  will  reveal  an  outstanding,  un- 
EClflEh  and  tireless  worker  in  behalf  of  the 
veteran,  and  one  who  contributed  much  to 
the  alms  and  the  purposes  of  the  Jackson 
County  Council  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  in  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  veteran; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  family  of  George  H.  Chris- 
topher. 

Kansas  Cmr,  Mo.,  January  26, 1959. 
To    the    Family   of   the   Late    Congressman, 
George  H.  Christopher,  Butler.  Mo.: 

Now  while  the  heart  Is  heavy 

Tou  may  not  see  the  way. 
Or  look  to  the  far  horizon 

For  a  brighter,  fairer  day. 
And  yet  in  the  very  present 

Are  hearts  whose  love  is  true. 
And  time  with  mystic  healing 

Will  bring  sweet  peace  to  you. 

Dear  Childrkn:  I  want  to  say  the  farmers 
and  laboring  people  of  the  United  States  have 
lost  one  of  their  greatest  friends,  and  the 
State  of  Missouri,  one  of  the  finest  citizens, 
we  were  ever  privileged  to  have. 

Tour  father  was  honest,  courageous,  and 
never  feared  to  do  the  right.  Nowadays  you 
can  count  them  on  your  fingers. 

Hope  each  and  every  one  of  you  will  follow 
in  his  footsteps  and  make  outstanding  men 
and  women. 

Ood  bless  you. 

Krmx  Wallace  Young. 

The  Anaconda  Co., 
Washington,  D.C,  January  27,  1959. 
Mr.  Rat  J.  Ratlut, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxar  Ray  :  It  was  a  great  shock  to  hear  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Congressman  Christo- 
pher. 

He  was  a  fine  and  sincere  man.  and  I  know 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

We  wish  to  extend  to  you  and  Mrs.  RatllfT 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  your  bereavement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  E.  Wilkinson. 
Mabel  L.  McOrath. 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  January  24, 1959. 
Mrs.  MoiNA  E.  Ratlitt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Moina:  I  awoke  this  morning  to  the 
sound  of  my  radio  announcing  the  passing  of 
the  Honorable  Oboboe  H.  Christopher.  As 
you  may  know  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Christopher  yesterday,  January  23,  notifying 
me  of  his  nomination  for  me  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  I  had  planned  to  write  a  letter  of 
thanks  this  morning,  but  his  passing  makes 
It  hard  to  put  in  words  Just  what  to  say.  I 
wish  to  express  my  sympathy  to  you,  his 
family,  and  the  rest  of  the  office  staff  In  these 
trying  days.  This  gives  me  even  more  reason 
to  win  an  appointment  to  the  Academy  to 
show  the  people  who  were  ccnmected  with 
him  his  ability  to  pick  young  men  as  leaders 


of  tomorrow.     Again  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  sympathy, 
lam. 

Very  sincerely, 

Thomas  G.  Ashbt. 

Warrensbukg  Prodttction 

Crtoit  Association. 
Warrensburg,  Mo.,  January  28, 1959. 
The  George  Christopher  Family, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friends:  It  Is  with  deep  regret  that 
we  have  learned  of  the  passing  of  our  friend, 
IJroduction  credit  member,  and  Congressman. 
We  know  of  the  tirelees  efforts  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Christopher,  not  only  for  the  continued 
growth  of  production  credit,  but  for  agricul- 
ture in  general.  He  was  a  man  who  would 
not  let  opposition  deter  him  in  his  endeavors 
for  the  things  he  believed  in. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Christopher  wlU  be  keenly 
felt  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  admired  him 
for  his  Integrity. 

On  behalf  of  the  production  credit  associa- 
tion, board,  and  staff,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  V.  Slusher, 
President,  Board  of  Directors. 
L.  A.  Bockenstette, 

Director,  Cass  County. 
Glen  Crim, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

American  Medical  Assocution, 

Chicago,  III.,  January  26. 1959. 
Mrs.  Rat  J.  Ratuft, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Ratlitt:  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  have  been  counsel  for  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  for  the  past  11  years  and  dtirtng 
this  time,  of  course,  I  became  acquainted 
with  your  father,  the  late  Congressman 
Christopher. 

I  was  saddened  to  read  In  the  paper  Sat- 
urday mcH-nlng  of  his  passing  and  feel  that  I 
have  lost  a  real  friend.  I  got  acquainted 
with  him  In  the  work  of  the  committee  but 
more  particularly  when  I  was  along  at  a 
hearing  in  which  he  was  interested  in  Kansas 
City  a  few  years  ago.  I  shall  alway.s  remem- 
ber his  keen  sense  of  humor  and  how  reason- 
able he  was  to  work  with. 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  you  and  other 
members  of  your  family  in  your  loss. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  B.  Patterson, 
•  Manager, 

Missouri  State  Rural 
Electritication  Association. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  February  3, 1959. 
Mrs.  Rat  J.  RATLnr, 
Butler,  Mo. 

Dear  Mrs.  Ratlift:  In  the  belief  you  would 
rather  have  not  been  bothered  with  letters  of 
condolences  during  the  period  of  great  sorrow 
and  shock  that  was  suddenly  thrust  upon  you 
and  your  family,  I  have  purposely  withheld 
writing  you. 

As  I'm  sure  you  are  fully  aware,  I  consid- 
ered Mr.  Christopher  one  of  the  truly  great 
men  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  farmers  and  common 
people  throughout  Missouri  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  one  of  their  greatest  leaders  and 
friends.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  memories 
of  my  life  will  be  the  simple  fact  that  I  not 
only  worked  with  Congressman  George  H. 
CHRisTOPHia,  but  that  I  knew  beyond  all 
doubt  that  he  ccmsldered  me  as  a  trusted 
friend. 

On  behalf  of  every  official  of  our  association 
may  I  extend  to  you  and  the  other  members 
of  your  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JuuDsHsut. 
General  Manager. 
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Baston  Cottntt  XLacrmic  Co-op.  Inc., 

Lamar,  Mo.,  Fetfruary  16, 1959. 
Mr.  Jxn.n7s  Hixic, 

General  Manager,  MUsourt  State  Rural  Elee- 
triflcation  Association.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Deak  Jxtltus:  As  per  your  request,  I  have 
attempted  to  rewrite  the  eulogy  delivered  at 
the  congressional  breakfast  on  February  10. 
The  wording  Is  probably  not  exactly  the  came: 
however.  It  is  substantially  correct.  Please 
use  your  own  Judgment  In  editing  and  re- 
wording as  might  be  desirable. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  there  Is  nothing  I  can  say 
here  this  morning  that  would  pay  proper 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
champions  of  the  causes  of  our  rural  people. 

"I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about  the  Hon- 
orable Okorok  Chsistophzk  who  was  Con- 
gressman from  my  district. 

"I  think  we  should  observe  a  mcnnent  of 
silence  as  a  token  of  our  esteem;  will  you 
please  stand. 

"Thank  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen." 

I  hope  this  will  answer  the  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chas.  W.  Holcomb,  Manager. 

Brotheshood  or  Railway  Clesks. 

Gateway  L3DaE  No.  2024. 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  March  9.  1959. 

In  Tribute  to  the  Late  Honokablb 
Oeoroe  H.  Christopher 

Scripture:  John  1:4-7.  In  him  uhm  life;  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men. 

And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness;  and  the 
darkness  comprehended  it  not. 

There  was  a  m^n  sent  from  Ood,  whose 
name  was  John. 

The  same  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  the  Light,  that  all  men  through  him 
might  believe. 

Remarks: 

The  Honorable  George  H.  Christopher  was 
my  friend  and  as  friends  we  had  things  in 
common.  Among  the  things  we  held  in 
common  were  our  God  and  the  "human  fam- 
ily" to  which  he  consecrated  so  much  of  his 
Interest  and  Influence.  I  would  say  of  Mr. 
Christopher  that  "he  went  about  doing  good 
and  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly." 

When  God  saw  flt  to  take  his  devoted  wife 
from  this  world,  Mr.  Christopher  remarked 
that  if  God  needed  her  worse  than  he  did, 
that  Ood  was  certainly  short  of  help.  This 
remark  was  not  made  with  any  bitterness 
but  In  an  attitude  of  appreciation  for  the 
years  his  wife  had  so  tirelessly  stood  by  him 
as  companion — a  helpmate  ordained  of  God 
for  George  H.  Christopheb — the  mother  of 
his  children.  At  a  time  when  the  world  is  in 
dire  need  of  the  counsel  of  men  such  as 
George  H.  Christopher,  we  say  in  this  same 
attitude — "If  Ood  needed  him  worse  than 
we  do,  He  Is  certainly  short  of  help." 

Prayer: 

Omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent 
God.  in  this  time  of  sorrow  we  would  thank 
you  for  your  love,  for  your  mercy,  for  your 
presence.  We  thank  you  for  the  life  of  this 
one  to  whom  we  pay  tribute  today.  We 
thank  you  for  the  footprints  he  has  made 
on  the  threshold  of  this  generation.  We  pray 
that  we  might  follow  these  footprints,  for  we 
believe  them  to  be  Just,  unselfish,  dedicated, 
consecrated,  directing  us  toward  peace  In  a 
world  where  hunger  shall  be  obliterated  and 
where  the  "human  family"  he  loved  will  be 
recognized  as  "created  In  the  Image  of  Ood." 
Raise  up  another  like  unto  this  one  whose 
passing  we  mourn,  that  we  might  have  new 
hope  for  tomorrow. 

Bless  these  children  and  their  children  In 
this  hour  of  sorrow  cmd  loneliness.  As  you 
have  stilled  the  stormy  tempest,  still  the 
tempest  within  their  hearts;  be  their  guiding 
light. 


Finally,  God,  bless  the  good  earth  which 
he  loved  as  she  receives  him  back  into  her 
strong  bosom  to  give  him  rest  from  his  labors. 
Hallow  this  grave  tiU  Jesiu  come,  we  pray. 

J.  A.  SANDxas. 

Mr.RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Christopher  is  contained  In  a 
telegram  which  I  herewith  ask  to  be  my 
remarks : 

January  26.  1959. 
The  Family  of  Hon  George  H.  Christopher, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

In  the  loss  of  your  fine  and  distinguished 
relative,  you  have  my  deepest  and  slncerest 
sympathy.     He  really  served  well  and  faith- 
fully his  day  and  generation. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Rayburn. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  men  with  whom  we  walk  who 
bring  challenge,  inspiration,  understand- 
ing, confidence,  and  pleasure  to  the  as- 
sociation. Such  a  one  was  our  late  and 
beloved  colleague,  George  Christopher. 
These  attributes  which  have  universal 
appeal  he  possessed  and  displayed  until 
the  day  of  his  passing. 

I  was  fortunate  indeed  to  have  known 
George  Christopher  as  a  personal  friend 
and  as  a  colleague  on  the  committee 
where  I  have  served  since  coming  to 
Congress.  We  came  to  Congress  together 
with  the  convening  of  the  81st  Congress. 
We  have  conferred  together  many,  many 
times  since  the  first  week  of  January 
19^9.  Always  he  brought  to  the  associa- 
tion something  of  a  constructive  chal- 
lenge, a  pleasing  personality  which 
offered  inspiration,  an  understanding 
which  showed  breadth  of  preparation 
and  great  knowledge  of  the  task  at  hand. 
Such  were  his  contributions  to  the  task 
of  seeking  solutions  to  difficult  problems 
that  he  lent  confidence  in  the  quest.  He 
was  an  effective  and  accomplished 
protagonist.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a 
respected  and  admired  antagonist. 

Above  all  things,  George  Christopher 
was  endowed  with  a  gentle  and  lovable 
personality.  His  love  of  his  fellow  man 
was  expressed  in  the  poetry  which  he 
chose  to  recite  to  his  fellows.  The  good- 
natured  twinkle  in  his  eyes  carried 
sympathy  and  love  for  all  who  desired  to 
share  with  him,  but  more  especially  for 
the  less  fortunate  of  his  fellow  beings. 
To  be  with  him  was  to  find  pleasure  in 
his  company  and  companionship.  To 
have  known  him  while  he  walked  and 
worked  among  us  was  to  have  received 
an  eternal  blessing — coming  as  it  were 
from  one  of  God's  own.  We  shall  miss 
him  sorely,  but  he  too  has  rightfully 
earned  his  eternal  rest. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  and  great  shock 
that  I  learned  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Representative  Christopher,  of  Missouri, 
last  Friday  evening.  George  Christo- 
pher was  a  great  and  a  good  Democrat 
I  hope  that  I  am  a  good  RepubUcan. 
We  often  differed  In  our  party  positions 


and  our  political  philosophies,  and  yet 
we  were  good  and  warm  personal  f  rlendB. 

As  evidence  of  the  tjrpe  of  man  that 
George  Christophxk  was,  may  I  say  that 
on  Friday  he  called  my  ofBce  several 
times,  while  I  was  tied  up  in  committee, 
and  left  word  for  me  to  call  him.  I 
called  him  back  late  on  Friday  afternoon 
Just  a  few  short  hours  before  I  received 
the  news  of  his  sudden  passing.  He  had 
telephoned  me  to  offer  to  me,  and  to  the 
people  of  my  district,  and  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  his  help  and  assistance  in  meet- 
ing the  great  flood  tragedy  which  had 
struck  us  on  Thursday,  and  concerning 
which  I  had  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  His  kindly  interest  and  action 
illustrates  the  life  of  George  Christo- 
pher better  than  anything  I  can  say  here 
about  him.  A  big  and  generous  man  he 
crossed  party  lines;  and  tliinklng  only  of 
the  welfare  and  needs  of  the  people  I 
represent,  offered  his  assistance  in  com- 
mittee, and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
any  action  which  might  be  necessary  to 
give  relief  to  the  thousands  of  homeless 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  is  the  way  he 
ended  his  life,  making  probably  his  last 
telephone  call  on  Capitol  Hill  to  help 
others  before  he  left  for  home.  His  last 
effort  was  to  be  of  service  to  the  people 
of  another  district  and  another  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  his  memory  today,  and  express  the 
hope  that  his  family  may  have  the  help 
of  divine  providence  in  these  dai^  hours 
of  bereavement. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
KarstenI. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  know  and  work  with 
George  Christopher  for  many  years. 
His  untimely  passing  is  a  great  personal 
loss  to  me. 

I  recall  our  first  meeting  over  a  decade 
ago.  He  introduced  himself  as  a  farmer 
from  Butler  County,  Mo.  His  sincere 
friendliness  wta  reflected  by  the  menr 
twinkle  In  his  eyes,  which  all  of  us  re- 
member so  well.  We  talked  for  perhaps 
an  hour  or  more,  and  from  that  day  we 
became  close  personal  friends. 

George  Christopher  was  a  man  of 
many  talents.  He  had  a  deep  love  for 
nature  and  the  soil  and  was  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  our  time  In  the  field  of 
soil  conservation.  He  often  said  he  prac- 
ticed what  he  preached,  and  his  beautiful 
farm  in  Missouri  Is  a  testament  to  the 
soimdness  of  his  theories.  Being  close  to 
nature  and  the  soil,  he  was  a  deeply  re- 
ligious man — a  student  of  the  Gospel  and 
an  expert  in  the  Scriptures.  His  philos- 
ophy he  drew  from  the  Bible.  It  was 
simply,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
He  lived  every  day  of  his  life  hy  the 
Golden  Rule. 

His  services  to  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion were  many  and  varied.  With  dis- 
tinction he  first  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  later 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Perhaps  one  of  his  great- 
est contributons  was  his  ability  to  help 
the  Members  of  this  House  better  under- 
stand each  other's  problems.  He  brought 
to  the  House  the  concept  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer  are  identical  to  the 
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problems  of  the  workers  in  the  cities 
and  that  by  working  together  we  can  bet- 
ter solve  the  problems  of  both. 

Crippling  Illness  forced  him  to  a  wheel- 
chair a  few  years  ago.  But  this  did  not 
lessen  his  activlti(>s  nor  slow  down  his 
work.  Through  the  years  thousands 
came  to  him  with  their  problems.  He 
never  turned  a  single  one  away.  In  his 
home  district  his  name  is  legend.  He 
faithfully  served  the  people  he  repre- 
sented, and  they  will  long  remember  him 
not  only  as  an  outstanding  Congressman 
but  as  a  personal  friend. 

To  his  wonderful  family  I  express  my 
deepest  sympathy.  We  shall  all  miss 
George  Christopher.  But  we  shall 
cherish  his  memoiy,  knowing  that  our 
great  House  of  Representatives  is  better 
for  his  having:  pass(?d  through  here. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fiom  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Boccs  1 . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  Join 
with  our  colleagues  from  Missouri  in  ex- 
pressing the  deepest  sense  of  loss  in  the 
passing  of  George  Christopher.  As  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  said,  his  life 
epitomized  the  opportunity  which  has 
come  to  Americans  in  America  through- 
out its  whole  history. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  what 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
KarstenI  had  to  lay  about  Mr.  Chris- 
topher, because,  a.s  he  said,  his  philoso- 
phy was  an  inspiring  one.  He  was  always 
kind  and  considerate,  but  in  addition  to 
that  he  was  always  happy  and  Joyous, 
which  reflected  an  inner  peace  and  an 
inner  calm  which  so  many  of  us  have 
failed  to  achieve  in  life. 

I  remember  even  after  his  crippling 
illness,  even  after  lie  had  lost  a  leg  and 
had  to  labor  thus  handicapF>ed,  he  was 
always  ready  to  smile,  always  quick  with 
the  lighter  side,  yet  terribly  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  people. 

I.  too,  was  interested  in  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  said  his 
approach  was  not  ptirochial.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  bom  and  reared  on  a 
farm,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  la- 
bored so  long  with  his  own  hands  and 
in  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow  on  the  land, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  acquired 
so  much  of  the  sun  from  the  skies  in  his 
own  life,  he  yet  understood  the  problems 
of  the  cities  and  he  was  always  in  the 
forefront  in  flghtinp;  the  battles  against 
the  slums  as  well  as  the  battles  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  those  who  live 
on  the  farm. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  fine 
friend,  a  great  lei^islator,  and  a  fine 
American.  May  God  bless  him  and  keep 
him. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CarnahanI. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Christophi:r,  my  friend,  neigh- 
bor, and  my  fellow  Missourian,  was  one 
of  the  fine  men  Mis-sourl  has  given  to  the 
Nation.  Likened  to  Will  Rogers  in 
humor,  storytelling,  and  love  of  his  fel- 
low men,  I  will  miss  this  man  of  great 
courage  and  mirth.  I  am  heartened  only 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  courage  of 
great  men  outlives  them  to  become  the 


heritage  of  our  people.  Such  courage 
lives  beyond  them  and  upholds  their  pur- 
poses and  helps  to  bring  their  hopes  to 
pass. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  George 
Christopher  to  suffer  pain  and  handicap 
himself  in  order  to  have  a  sympathetic 
heart  and  understanding  for  those  who 
are  scoarged  by  the  ills  of  misfortune 
and  afiSiction.  These  less  fortunate 
groups  were  represented  through  the 
basic  principles  for  which  he  so  stead- 
fastly stood. 

I  think  tenderly  of  his  heroic  triumph 
over  disability.  He  was  unwilling  to  be 
inactive  because  in  him  there  was  an 
indomitable  spirit,  there  was  moral  and 
intellectual  strength  which  would  not 
permit  it. 

Following  his  hospitalization  he 
adopted  a  motto  from  Emerson  which  is 
indicative  of  his  philosophy  as  he  trav- 
eled life's  road.    It  reads: 

The  sun  shines  after  every  storm;  there 
Is  a  solution  for  every  problem;  and  the  soul's 
highest  duty  Is  to  be  of  good  cheer. 

The  cheer,  kindness,  and  love  which 
George  Christopher  brought  to  his 
friends  cannot  be  replaced. 

His  character,  the  richness  of  his  in- 
tellect, and  his  unremitting  service  to  his 
country  will  cause  his  name  to  be 
cherished  and  remembered. 

Those  who  were  his  opposition,  no 
less  than  those  who  were  his  intimate 
associates,  have  always  recognized  in 
him  a  rare  crusader  for  the  human  race 
and  for  his  ideals.  His  absence  will  be 
keenly  felt  by  those  for  whom  he  so 
diligently  worked — the  farmer,  the  vet- 
eran, and  the  small  businessman.  His  is 
a  great  loss  to  many  and  one  that  will 
not  be  easily  replaced^|. 

Thanks  is  given  for  the  work  and 
worth  of  this  great  man.  I  have  known 
him  and  his  family  personally.  I  have 
worked  with  him.  called  upon  him  for 
valued  advice  and  help  in  the  fields  in 
which  he  ably  qualified,  so  for  me  his 
going  is  a  great  personal  loss. 

To  his  loving  family  in  Missouri  and 
to  his  devoted  daughter  and  son-in- 
law — Monia  and  Ray  Ratliff  with  whom 
he  resided  in  Washington,  I  share  your 
loss  and  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues  from  Missouri,  I  was  deeply 
shocked  Saturday  to  learn  that  my  good 
friend,  George  Christopher,  had  passed 
on.  I  was  closely  associated  with  George 
ever  since  he  first  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1949.  Several  years  ago  we  served 
together  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  we  shared  com- 
mon views  on  agricultural  legislation. 
George  Christopher  was  a  farmer  who 
lived  on  the  land  and  loved  it.  Few  men 
of  our  day  have  devoted  so  much  time  to 
the  conservation  and  to  the  building  up 
of  our  most  important  physical  inherit- 
ance. 

I  shall  miss  George  Christopher,  and. 
I  am  sure,  this  House  will  miss  him.  He 
was  one  of  our  most  colorful  and  elo- 
quent Members.  Though  his  rhetoric 
was    homespun.    It    was    always    pic- 


turesaue.  He  had  that  rare  facility  of 
expression  which  enabled  him  to  speak 
graphically  and  to  talk  In  pictures. 
More  than  that,  he  had  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor.  His  keen  wit  was  a 
ready  weapon  at  all  times.  I  have  been 
with  George  in  campaigns  in  his  dis- 
trict. His  p<K)ple  loved  him.  They  came 
to  hear  his  colorful  stories.  He  was 
looked  upKjn  as  the  WUl  Rogers  of  the 
Western  Ozarks. 

Congressman  Christopher  was  a  kind 
and  generous  person.  He  was  warm  and 
friendly.  His  life  was  a  blessing  to 
everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
We  have  lost  a  great  friend  and  a  great 
legislator.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  children. 

Mr.  BOLLTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  from  Missouri  and 
the  other  States  in  this  moment  of  deep 
regret  at  the  passing  of  our  great  and 
good  friend  George  Christopher. 

George  and  I  represented  adjoining 
districts.  Consequently  we  were  close 
on  a  personal  basis,  on  a  political  basis, 
and  on  a  legislative  basis.  I  have  visited 
George  at  his  farm,  that  wonderful  mon- 
ument to  one  part  of  his  life's  work.  I 
remember  him  taking  me,  the  city  boy, 
out  and  shoTxing  what  he  had  done  to 
this  land  that  he  loved  so  well;  what  he 
had  done  was  obvious  even  to  the  most 
ignorant  of  city  people.  He  had  made 
the  land  fruitful,  as  it  should  be.  What 
he  desired  for  all  people  who  live  on 
farms  was  that  they  would  have  the  op- 
portunity and  the  ability  to  see  to  it 
that  the  good  earth,  given  to  us  by  Gcd. 
would  be  used  as  God  intended  that  it 
should  be  used. 

George  was  a  man  of  great  good 
humor.  Under  most  incredible  difficul- 
ties and  hardships  George  always  had 
a  smile.  His  determination  during  the 
series  of  very  serious  illnesses  was  some- 
thing wonderful  and  inspiring  to  behold. 
He  never  lost  his  courage.  He  never  lost 
his  perspective.  He  never  lost  his  sense 
of  humor. 

In  the  last  primary  George  was  op- 
posed by  forces  so  strong  that  very  few 
thought  he  had  a  chance  of  political  sur- 
vival. Then  he  won — a  great  victory,  a 
victory  which  he  felt  was  his  greatest 
political  victory.  But  he  held  no  malice 
toward  those  who  had  opposed  him.  He 
was  as  good  humored  and  kindly  in  vic- 
tory as  I  am  sure  he  would  have  been  in 
defeat. 

We  in  Missouri  and  the  country  gen- 
erally have  lost  a  great  and  good  friend. 
It  is  the  country's  loss.  I  think  of 
George  and  will  think  of  him  always  by 
the  name  applied  to  another  great  po- 
litical warrior.  "The  Happy  Warrior." 
He  always  was  a  happy,  fighting  man. 
who  fought  for  his  people;  fought  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  To  his  loved 
ones  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  mourn,  with  other  Members 
of  the  House,  especially  with  his  people 
of  Missouri  and  his  wonderful  family, 
over  the  passing  of  our  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Christopher.  I  realize  how  much  his 
fine  children  must  have  loved  him.    One 
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of  his  fine  sons  told  me  (tf  the  family 
unity. 

I  talked  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Christo- 
pher]. jTjst  before  we  adjourned.  I  had 
the  feeling  then  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  return.  Not  that  he  would  be  de- 
feated, but  that  the  good  Lord  would  not 
let  him  live  so  long  as  that. 

I  am  so  glad  that  he  did  not  know  de- 
feat. Courageous,  as  all  of  those  who 
have  spoken  have  said,  a  great  lover  of 
his  part  of  the  country,  yet  tolerant  for 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
people  who  lived  in  the  cities.  He  might 
criticize  them,  but  underneath  he  did  not 
dislike  them. 

I  had  a  chance  in  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  know  of  his  tremen- 
dous courage,  both  physical  and  spiritual. 
He  never  took  the  easy  way.  It  was 
always  the  hard  way.  He  fought  for 
his  convictions.  He  fought  for  those 
who  needed  help  so  terribly  in  the  days 
gone  by.  and  those  who  will  need  help 
in  the  days  to  come. 

We  will  miss  him  especially  on  that 
committee  for  that  reason.  He  did  not 
need  the  loss  of  a  Umb  in  order  to  fight 
for  the  disabled  with  all  the  strength  he 
had.  I  can  see  him  now  on  the  floor 
fighting  for  them  and  fighting  for  the 
great  agricultural  part  of  the  country 
where  he  hved  end  for  agriculture  in 
general  Just  as  hard  as  he  fought  before 
his  tragedy— the  loss  of  a  limb— overtook 
him.  He  took  that  tragedy  with  a  smile, 
even  joked  about  it;  and  yet  I  think  those 
of  us  who  have  seen  people  who  have 
given  so  much  for  their  country  through- 
out the  years  realize  what  his  suffering 
must  have  been. 

I  particularly  shall  miss  him  more 
than  I  can  say  because  we  need  him  so 
much  in  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. A  great  warrior,  I  may  say  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  a  great  credit  to 
Missouri,  a  great  credit  to  the  United 
States,  a  fine  Christian  gentleman;  he 
will  be  hard  to  replace. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  our 
able  and  beloved  friend  and  colleague, 
Georgk  Christopher,  who  worked  so 
hard  for  the  people  of  America,  and 
especially  for  the  farmers  of  our  coun- 
try. My  profound  sympathy  goes  to  his 
family  in  the  loss  of  a  wonderful  father. 

I  believe  all  of  us  were  struck  and  im- 
pressed by  the  unfailing  good  humor,  the 
kindness,  the  friendliness  of  this  fine 
man.  Adversity  never  dimmed  the 
warmth  of  his  smile  and  the  genuineness 
of  the  affection  he  held  for  his  many 
friends. 

When  Congressman  Christopher  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  discuss  im- 
portant issues  of  national  policy,  he  en- 
livened his  informative  talks  with  a  leav- 
ening of  humor  which  reminded  us  all  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  ability  to 
Illustrate  a  serious  point  with  an  appro- 
priate light  touch. 

The  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Missouri  have  lost  an  outstanding  public 
servant,  a  conscientious  representative  of 


their  Interests  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  All  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  lost  a  friend — and 
an  inspiring  personality  who  believed  our 
laws  were  intended  and  should  be  in- 
tended to  make  this  a  better  country  for 
every  mdividual.  It  was  in  that  spirit 
that  he  served  in  the  House.  It  was  in 
that  spirit  that  he  earned  our  friendship 
and  admiration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Morris]  . 

Mr,  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  George  Christopher  was  truly 
a  great  man.  He  had  a  keen  and  pene- 
trating mind,  a  big  heart,  and.  imtil  ill 
health  overtook  him.  a  great  physique. 
He  was  what  we  usually  affectionately 
referred  to  as  a  real  dirt  farmer  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  He  had  a  profound 
knowledge  of  agricultural  matters  as 
they  applied  to  the  la^vmaking  phase, 
and  an  intimate,  expert  knowledge, 
gleaned  over  a  period  of  years,  of  the 
actual  operation  of  agricultural  legisla- 
tion, because  he  actually  tilled  the  soil. 
When  questions  arose  concerning  bills 
Involving  agriculture  and  I  needed  ad- 
vice. I  always  searched  out  my  friend 
George  Christopher  and  consulted  with 
him.  I  found  his  views  to  be  sound  and 
him  to  be  possessed  of  unusually  good 
information  in  regard  to  this  particular 
subject  matter. 

It  has  been  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that — 

The   noblest  men   that  live   on  earth 
Are  those  whose  bimdB  are  brown  with  toll; 
Who,   backed   by   no  ancestral   graves. 
Hew  down  the  woods  and  till  the  soU; 
And   win  thereby   a  grander  name 
Than  follows  kings,  or  warriors  fame. 

Our  departed  beloved  colleague  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  to  his  great  State,  and  to 
this  Nation  of  ours  through  his  long  ex- 
perience as  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and  by 
reason  of  his  outstanding  service  here 
in  this  House. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that,  as  others 
have  said,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
just  to  agricultural  matters  alone,  but 
had  a  deep  sympathy  and  an  under- 
standing for  all  people  who  labor,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  humanity  generally. 

We  have  lost  a  sage;  we  have  lost  a 
noble,  courageous  soul  in  the  passing  of 
George  Christopher. 

To  his  loved  ones  I  wish  to  say,  may 
God  comfort  you  in  this,  your  sad  hour. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  kindly  man. 

The  Honorable  George  H.  Christo- 
pher, Representative  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  was  one  of  the  best 
loved  and  most  respected  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  remember  Oeorgb 
as  an  able  and  dedicated  pubUc  servant 
We  will  remember  him  as  a  champion  of 
the  American  fanner,  of  the  American 

war  veteran,  and  of  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  American  society.  But  tran- 
scending these  memories,  Oborox  Chris- 
TOPHxa  will  always  present  himself  to 


our  recollections  as  a  buoyant,  cheerful 
man  whose  friendliness  and  good  will 
never  deserted  him,  even  in  his  later 
days  of  physical  discomfort. 

As  mojnbers  of  Missouri's  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  as  Representa- 
tives of  adjoining  districts.  Gborcb  and 
I  worked  closely  together  and  we  en- 
Joyed  a  warm  friendship. 

I  knew  him  as  a  man  of  great  abil- 
ity and  of  the  highest  attributes  of  Chris- 
tian character.  He  never  passed  an  op- 
portunity to  say  a  friendly  word  or  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  new  or  old  ac- 
quaintances, of  high  station  or  low. 

He  was  a  great  family  man  and  spoke 
often  to  his  close  friends  of  his  fine 
family  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters. 
George  was  immensely  proud  of  them 
and  we  share  with  his  children  their 
profound  sorrow. 

George  Christopher  was  a  dirt  farmer 
and  proud  of  it.  He  fought  all  of  his  life 
for  proper  utilization  and  protection  of 
our  greatest  natural  resource,  our  land. 
He  loved  our  land  with  the  passion  of 
all  who  have  worked  it  with  our  hands. 

His  obituary  notice  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  carried  the  head- 
hne,  "Representative  Christopher,  a 
Missouri  Farmer."  That  is  a  proud  epi- 
taph: George  would  have  liked  it. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  greatly  shocked  and  saddened  when 
I  heard  of  the  untimely  passing  of 
George  Christopher.  I  extend  my  sm- 
cere  sympathy  to  my  colleagues  from 
Missouri  in  their  great  loss.  I  jom  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

I  was  very  fond  of  Oborgi  Chus- 
TOPHER.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  who 
did  not  like  George.  I  never  met  him 
but  what  he  had  a  friendly  smile  and  a 
word  of  good  cheer.  No  matter  what 
his  physical  condition  may  have  b^n. 
George  was  always  of  the  same  happy 
disposition.  I  was  proud  to  have  him  as 
a  friend. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  Ocorgi  looking 
BO  well  when  he  returned  for  the  new 
session  of  Congress.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  visit  when  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  met  for 
the  first  time.  I  greatly  enjoyed  senrlng 
on  this  committee  with  George  in  past 
years.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  spirits 
in  greeting  his  old  friends  on  the  ccmb- 
mittee. 

During  the  last  session  I  was  worried 
over  George  in  view  of  his  operation  and 
extended  illness.  When  I  saw  him  last 
week  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  recovered  his  strength  and  would 
resume  his  normal  activities  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  passing  of  Gkorge  Chrxstopbxs 
was  a  great  loss  not  only  to  his  district 
and  tlie  State  of  Missouri  but  the  entire 
Nation.  He  was  an  Independent  and 
fearless  Member  of  this  House.  We  bad 
many  friendly  visits,  and  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  opposite  political  s>arty, 
he  was  always  cooperative  and  willing 
to  help  me  on  legislation  in  which  I  was 
Interested.     I  shaU  always  be  grateful 
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for  his  friendship  and  for  the  spl^idid 
support  he  gave  me  on  many  occasions. 

I  extend  my  deep  personal  ssrmpathy 
to  his  family  in  the  great  loss  they  have 
sustained. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BrowicI. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  southwest  Missouri  are 
deeply  grieved  over  the  loss  of  George 
Christopher.  For  a  time  he  represented 
many  of  us  in  this  body.  We  knew  him 
well,  and  we  liked  George.  His  passing  is 
cause  for  genuine  mourning. 

His  family  has  lost  a  father  and  a 
grandfather. 

His  neighbors  have  lost  a  good  neigh- 
bor. 

We,  who  were  among  his  many  friends, 
have  lost  a  true  friend;  and  let  no  one 
underestimate  the  Nation's  loss. 

We  have  lost  a  Uberal  portion  of  the 
Nation's  common  sense,  for  George 
Christopher  had  a  Uberal  portion  of 
common  sense.  This  uncomplicated  man 
had  a  knack  of  simplifying  the  compU- 
cated.    And  he  never  forgot  the  folks. 

The  poor  and  the  underprivileged  have 
lost  a  portion  of  the  public  heart — 
George  Christophers  heart.  And,  it 
was  big  and  it  was  warm. 

Yesterday's  soldiers  have  lost  a  portion 
of  the  public  respect  for  yesterday's  sol- 
dier. Today's  soldiers  have  lost  a  portion 
Of  the  public  courage. 

The  plain  people,  the  farmers  and 
latwrers.  have  lost  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic respect  for  plam  people — Farmer 
George  Christopher's  respect:  Genuine 
and  outspoken. 

Christian  |)eople  have  lost  a  portion  of 
the  public  faith  in  reUgion — Bible  quot- 
ing George  Christopher's  faith;  absolute 
and  unwavering. 

George  Christopher  was  unschooled 
but  educated.  He  learned  from  the 
world  around  him,  and  he  wanted  others 
to  know  that  soils  are  enriched  by  lime 
and  sweetclover.  The  world  should  learn 
from  his  life  that  nations  and  societies 
are  enriched  by  Georgk/Christopher's. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Marshall]. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  Christopher  was  one  of  the  first 
men  I  met  after  we  were  elected  to  the 
81st  Congress.  Our  ofBces  were  on  the 
same  corridor.  We  shared  so  many  com- 
mon interests  that  we  became  very  close 
friends.  We  often  exchanged  visits  and 
Just  last  week  I  had  a  pleasant  and  fruit- 
ful conversation  with  him  in  his  office. 
He  discussed  with  me  his  plans  for  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  Uppermost  in 
his  mind,  of  course,  was  the  farm  pro- 
gram, a  subject  in  which  he  has  always 
been  vitally  interested. 

George  was  always  a  man  of  action 
and  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
voters  had  given  a  mandate  to  this  Con- 
gress for  action  on  the  farm  front. 

As  a  man  of  action,  he  also  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  those  men  who  fight  for 
principle.  There  was  nothing  false  about 

George  Christopher.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  proud  of  it.  He  was  a  Democrat  and 
proud  of  it.  He  was  a  Missourian  and 
proud  of  it.    He  loved  his  country,  its 


people,  and  its  resources.  He  was  proud 
of  his  family  and  of  his  farming  opera- 
tion. All  of  these  things  made  him  what 
he  was — a  great  American. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  have  lost 
a  great  champion  in  the  continuing  fight 
for  equality.  His  district  has  lost  a  de- 
voted servant  and  an  able  Representa- 
tive. His  State  and  coimtry  share  in 
this  great  loss. 

To  his  sons  and  daughters,  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 

EVINS 1 . 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shoiUd 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Missouri, 
and  others,  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
colleague  and  friend.  Representative 
George  H.  Christopher,  of  Missouri.  He 
was  a  fine  gentleman,  a  genuine  repre- 
sentative of  his  people,  and  a  man  of 
great  courage  both  in  his  own  personal 
Ufe  and  in  his  devotion  to  the  pubUc 
Interest.  I  suppose  that  George  Christo- 
pher was  the  only  Member  of  this  House 
who  stood  m  the  breadlines  and  worked 
on  WPA  work  crews  in  the  depths  of 
the  great  depression.  He  advanced  with 
the  advancement  of  our  Nation  and  con- 
tributed to  that  advancement  through 
his  service  in  the  Congress.  He  always 
spoke  for  the  things  he  believed  in  and 
was  one  of  the  great  champions  of  the 
cause  of  the  farmer  and  American  agri- 
culture. He  was  himself  a  dirt  farmer 
and  knew  the  point  of  view  of  the  farm- 
er from  his  own  experience.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  agricultural  conservation  and 
his  own  farm  was  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  the  appUcation  of  conservation 
practices  to  farming.  We  all  recall  his 
recent  aflliction  and  the  courage  with 
which  he  faced  it  and  rose  above  his 
physical  disabiUty.  Both  in  his  private 
and  public  life  George  Christopher  will 
serve  as  an  example  that  a  man  of  cour- 
age, who  faces  his  own  and  the  pubUc's 
problems  boldly,  can  surmount  great 
odds  and  serve  his  Nation  ably  and  with 
distinction.  It  is  with  real  sorrow  that  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  extending  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I.  too,  want  to  jom  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  and  others  in 
these  eulogies  to  George  Christopher. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  and 
working  with  him  over  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  a  very  sincere,  friendly, 
hardworking,  and  cooperative  person. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  known  him  and 
worked  with  him.  George  Christopher 
and  people  like  him  go  to  make  up  the 
representation  of  our  people  in  this 
country.  I  believe  Missouri  has  lost  a 
very  sincere  and  talented  Member  of 
Congress.  I  join  in  expressing  my  con- 
dolences to  the  fine  family  he  has  left. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ull- 

MANl. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Christopher  was  a  great  and  wonderful 
man.  Much  has  been  said  about  his 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  his  contri- 


bution to  the  solution  of  our  agricultural 
problems.  His  contributions  were  indeed 
great  and  his  knowledge  was  of  signifi- 
cant benefit  to  the  Nation. 

However,  I  should  Uke  to  talk  for  a 
mmute  about  another  aspect  of  his  char- 
acter and  another  of  his  deep  and  abid- 
ing interests.  It  was  my  privilege,  during 
the  85th  Congress,  to  sit  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
George  Christopher  and  to  watch  him 
day  after  day  devotmg  his  time  and  his 
energy  to  the  problem  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  natural  resources  of 
this  country.  He  beUeved  that  these  re- 
sources should  be  fully  develoi>ed  and 
fully  utilized  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  He  was  a  great  crusader  for 
public  power  because  he  beUeved  that 
public  development  was  the  best  way  to 
distribute  the  benefits  from  the  Nation's 
resources.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  crusader,  a  great  fighter,  a  won- 
derful man,  who  contributed  so  much  to 
his  coimtry.  To  his  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
George]. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Christopher  was  my  friend.  My  district 
parallels  his  along  the  Kansas-Bdissouri 
line.  In  three  campaigns  he  advised  and 
counseled  me.  I  probably  would  not  be 
here  today  had  it  not  been  for  his  ad- 
vice and  his  counsel.  The  farmer,  the 
lalx)ring  man,  the  housewife  and  the 
small  businessman  have  all  last  a  true 
friend.  I  join  my  colleagues  fi-om  Mis- 
souri in  expressing  my  deep  sympathy 
and  that  of  all  Kansas  to  his  family,  who 
have  lost  a  wonderful  father;  and  this 
Nation  has  lost  a  great  American. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Brock]  . 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  dear  friend  and 
colleague.  George  Christopher,  has 
touched  me  deeply,  and  I  jom  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  respect  to  bis 
memory.  I  emphasize  the  word  "friend" 
because  to  me  he  was  not  only  a  newly 
found  friend  but  a  learned  and  valuable 
adviser  m  the  problems  oS.  agriculture. 

Like  myself,  George  Christopher  was 
a  dedicated  farmer.  He  was  bom  to  the 
farm  and  stajed  on  the  farm,  as  did  lus 
family  before  and  after  him. 

He  was  an  expert  on  soil  conservation 
and  one  of  the  most  informed  men  on 
farm  policy. 

As  recently  as  last  fall  the  fanners  in 
my  home  area  of  Wakefield,  Nebr..  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  him  discuss 
farm  problems.  They  were  enlightened 
and  expressed  their  sincere  gratitude  for 
his  masterful  understanding  of  this  trou- 
blesome subject. 

The  Nation  and  its  agricultural  com- 
munities have  suffered  a  distinct  loss  in 

his  passing.  His  many  friends  of  the 
Congress  and  myself  have  lost  tlie  benefit 
of  his  sage  advice  on  the  agricultural 
problems  confronting  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  extend  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  children  in  Butler,  Mo.,  and 
to  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  EMr. 
Whitenir  ]^ 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  on  Friday  night  of  the  passing  of 
the  late  Congressman  Gbokgk  Christo- 
pher, of  Missouri,  came  to  me  as  a  par- 
ticularly hard  personal  blow.  I  have  lost 
a  close  and  cherished  friend. 

When  I  nrst  arrived  in  Washington,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  assigned  to  the 
oflBce  which  our  late  friend  had  vacated. 
But  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  he 
would  be  across  the  corridor  from  me. 
On  each  day  during  our  service  here,  we 
had  the  most  amiable  contact — a  con- 
tact which  has  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  know  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of 
this  House. 

I  think  it  was  Congressman  Christo- 
pher's great  love  for  so  many  fine  things 
that  was  the  one  characteristic  which 
appealed  tc^  me  so  much.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  he  loved  the  soil.  He  also 
loved  the  wonderful  family  which  was 
his.  In  addition,  I  think  that  he  loved 
the  Members  of  this  House.  He  loved 
his  country.  He  had  a  great  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  which  had  been 
given  to  him  to  serve  the  people  of  this 
country.  But,  I  think  behind  all  of  that 
was  his  great  love  and  appreciation  of 
the  Holy  Evangel  of  Almighty  God.  Al- 
most without  exception  whenever  he 
came  to  my  office  at  some  point  in  the 
conversation  he  would  mention  some  of 
the  great  truths  that  we  find  in  the  Holy 
Bible. 

When  I  visited  him  while  he  was  upon 
the  sickbed  in  the  Naval  Hospital  in 
Bethesda  shortly  after  he  had  suffered 
from  the  serious  surgical  operation  that 
had  been  performed  upon  him,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  that  his  Christian  faith 
and  Ills  Christian  courage  were  shining 
through  Just  as  it  had  in  better  days. 
So  it  has  been  throughout  my  acquaint- 
anceship with  him. 

I  shall  miss  Congressman  Christophsr, 
but  I  will  always  remember  with  deep 
gratitude  the  many  gifts  of  inspiration 
whicli  he  left  for  me  and  for  those  who 
were  privileged  to  come  in  contact  with 
him. 

To  his  colleagues  from  Missouri,  who 
today  feel  so  keenly  his  passing,  and  to 
the  wonderful  family  of  which  he  was 
so  proud  and  which  he  loved  so  much, 
I  extend  the  most  earnest  and  sincere 
condolences  of  my  family  In  this  hour  of 
bereavement. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  Join 
with  other  friends  in  expressing  my  deep 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Gkorgk 
Christopher  at  his  untimely  passing. 
George  Christopher  was  a  man  we  shall 
miss,  and  one  whose  efforts  are  sorely 
needed  in  this  hour.  Somehow  in  the 
years  I  have  served  here  it  looks  as  if 
those  who  retire  and  those  who  pass  on 
are  those  we  can  least  afford  to  give  up. 

George  Christopher  was  a  great 
American,  a  soimd  American,  a  man  of 
great  capacity,  and  a  man  of  much  in- 
tellect. His  Judgment  and  his  good 
sense  was  that  type  which  is  sound  and 
which  approaches  that  which  we  all 
would  seek. 

In  his  life  he  was  a  fine  example  of 
tlioughtfulness  for  and  service  to  others. 


On  Saturday  I  was  in  the  hospital  be- 
cause of  a  minor  ailment.  George  Chris- 
topher had  learned  of  that  fact.  Early 
Saturday  morning  I  was  grieved  to  read 
of  his  untimely  passing.  That  same  day 
about  12  o'clock  I  received  the  nicest 
kind  of  message  from  George  Chris- 
topher; a  "get  well;  your  friends  are 
thinking  of  you"  type  of  message.  I 
was  proud  to  receive  it,  and  with  that 
thoughtful  action  he  was  treating  me  as 
we  all  knew  he  would,  for  his  heart  was 
with  his  fellow  man. 

His  confidences  were  with  his  God. 
His  interests  were  in  his  fellow  man;  and 
his  efforts  for  good  government  for  the 
American  people  were  unsurpassed. 

I  extend  to  his  friends  and  his  family 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  lo.ss,  a 
real  personal  loss  to  me  and  all  who 
knew  him.  We  would  do  well  to  emulate 
his  fine  example. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  McCorm.^ck). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  outstanding  Members  have  served 
in  this  body,  but  none  with  more  sin- 
cerity, loyalty,  and  devotion  to  duty  than 
our  late  beloved  colleague,  George 
Christopher. 

He  was  a  great  public  oCBcial,  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  heart  and  soul  of 
America.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  a 
man  of  vision,  looking  forward,  and  a 
fighter  in  the  cause  of  the  sick,  afflicted, 
exploited,  underprivileged,  the  toiler  on 
the  soil,  the  worker  in  the  factory  and  in 
the  ofBces;  a  fighter  for  progress  and 
enlightened  democracy. 

In  thi3  trying  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory he  saw  clearly  the  sinister  mind  and 
intent  and  pui"poscs  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism, and  recognized  and  fought  for  a 
powerful  national  defense,  and  a  strong 
and  firm  foreign  policy. 

As  an  individual  he  symbolized  every- 
thing worth  while  and  uplifting.  He  was 
an  inspiration  for  others  to  follow. 

Between  us  developed  a  strong  friend- 
ship. I  admired  him  very  much.  I 
valued  greatly  his  friendship.  I  shall  so 
much  miss  him. 

The  people  of  his  district  have  lost  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  a  truly  great  Rep- 
resentative. The  memory  of  this  great 
man  who  took  his  work  seriously,  but 
not  himself  seriously,  will  long  remain  in 
their  hearts  and  minds,  as  it  will  with  his 
friends  everywhere. 

To  the  members  of  the  Missouri  dele- 
gation, to  the  people  of  his  congressional 
district,  and  particularly  to  his  sons  and 
daughters  I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  may  have  leave  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  la  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Missouri,  the  Honorable 
Oborge  Christopher.  His  imtimely  pass- 
ing has  taken  from  our  midst  a  man  of 
ability,  a  man  of  high  principle  and  fine 
moral  character,  and  a  fighter. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Mr.  Christophee  on  two 
conmiittees.  Although  I  often  disagreed 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  on 
matters  of  policy  and  philosophy,  I  could 
never  disagree  with  the  way  he  presented 
his  views,  nor  could  I  help  but  admire 
his  fighting  spirit  and  the  strength  of 
his  convictions. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  express  the 
sorrow  of  both  Mrs.  Weaver  and  myeelf 
at  his  passing,  and  extend  our  condo- 
lenc2s  to  his  family. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mighty 
oak  fell  when  our  colleague,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher died.  He  fought  for  his  constitu- 
ents and  his  country.  He  asked  no 
quarter  and  gave  none  in  that  struggle. 
Indeed  he  was  one  of  Gods  noblemen.  I 
will  miss  him  so  much.  My  deepest  sym- 
pathy goes  to  his  family. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  right- 
fully pause  to  pay  wai-m  tribute  to  a  de- 
parted colleague.  Georcb  H.  Chris- 
topher, able  Congressman  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Missouri.  The  people 
of  Missouri  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  stunned  by  the  passing  of  this  great 
and  humble  man  who  was  a  devoted  pub- 
lic servant  and  a  good  friend  of  man- 
kind. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
have  been  associated  with  George  Chris- 
topher in  both  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Those  of  us  who  re- 
main to  carry  on  the  work  will  certainly 
miss  his  warm  sense  of  humor,  his  strong 
personality,  his  wise  counsel,  his  keen 
analytical  mind  and  his  devotion  to  duty. 
but  we  will  continue  to  be  guided  by  the 
splendid  example  set  for  us  by  George 
Christopher.  Indeed  the  world  Is  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  because 
George  Christopher  has  lived  azxl 
worked  among  us.  It  has  been  said  that 
every  great  example  takes  hold  of  us  and 
says  with  the  authority  of  a  miracle.  "If 
ye  had  but  faith,  ye  also  could  do  the 
same  things."  Whenever  we  are  faced 
with  problems  in  the  future,  we  shall 
certainly  think  of  the  life  and  example 
of  our  departed  colleague,  and  say.  "Fol- 
low the  lead  of  George  CHRXsrorHBR  and 
you  will  achieve  good  works  for  the  good 
of  man." 

To  his  family  and  his  wide  circle  of 
friends.  I  express  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
in  this  hour  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  th« 
Representative  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  West  Virginia.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Geoi^ci  H. 
Christopher,  who  has  so  ably  repre- 
sented the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Missouri. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Christopher  not  long 
after  he  arrived  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  famous  class  of  1946 
which  brought  so  many  able  Members 
here  for  the  first  time,  including  two  of 
Mr.  Christopher's  Missouri  colleagues. 
Messrs.  Boixmc  and  Moulder.  We 
talked  about  many  things  on  this  first 
meeting,  and  the  lasting  impression 
which  I  received  was  that  here  was  a 
man  who  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
was  "down  to  earth." 

He  had  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  farm- 
er, the  worker,  and  the  small  business- 
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man.  I  do  not  think  I  knew  a  man  who 
had  less  social  pretense  than  George 
Christophu.  a  true  son  of  the  soil,  he 
spoke  his  mind  honestly,  directly,  and  al- 
ways with  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
less  privileged  people. 

It  was  fitting^^that  Gborcb  Christopher 
should  be  President  Tniman's  own  Con- 
gressman, for  Mr.  Chustophxr  shared 
President  Truman's  passionate  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  those  who  deserved  a  bet- 
ter break  in  the  economic  struggle  to 
make  a  living. 

EKiring  the  New  Deal  days  my  uncle. 
W.  Roy  Hechler,  administered  the  U.S. 
crop  insurance  program  in  Missouri  and 
was  also  president  of  the  Missouri  Seed 
Corn  Growers  Association.  In  these  ca- 
pacities my  uncle  used  to  visit  George 
Christopher  at  his  fann.  I  heard  some- 
thing of  their  conversations  from  both 
sides,  and  I  got  to  like  the  way  this  Mis- 
souri farmer  developed  his  simple  philos- 
ophy of  life. 

We  could  use  more  men  with  George 
Christopher's  philosophy. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  George  H.  Christopher  marks 
the  passing  of  a  great  American,  a  force- 
ful and  sincere  legislator  and  a  firm  and 
loyal  friend.  He  personified  the  attri- 
butes of  the  positive  thinking  of  all  Mis- 
sourians;  show  me  if  the  facts  are  there. 

His  love  for  the  farmer,  and  his  Intense 
interest  in  the  study  of  farm  problems 
were  only  equaled  by  his  unswerving  loy- 
alty for  their  welfare.  As  Congressman 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Missouri,  en- 
circling Independence.  Mo.,  he  was  ever 
in  the  forefront  advising,  sponsoring,  and 
defending  the  progressive  and  healthy 
legislative  farm  program  of  his  loyal  and 
intimate  constituent — the  colorful,  fiery, 
forthright,  positive,  practical  thinking, 
popular,  former  Democratic  President  of 
the  United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman. 

His  marked  resemblance  both  in 
mental  attitude  and  fiery  delivery  to  Mr. 
Tnmian  was  not  a  coincidence,  but  a  nat- 
ural circumstance  as  a  result  of  their 
sincere  down-to-earth  philosophy. 

He  was  well  informed  on  many  ques- 
tions m  public  affairs.  His  spicy  orations 
and  courageous  fortitude  won  him  many 
friends.  Always  in  pain  and  suffering, 
he  still  smiled  and  carried  on. 

The  great  loss  of  his  dear  wife  several 
years  ago  did  not  embitter  him— he  loved 
people.  It  was  an  honor  for  uiy  one  of 
us  to  serve  him  in  pleasant  niceties  at 
times. 

He  was  a  brave  and  lovable  charac- 
ter. His  seven  sons  and  two  daughters 
idolized  him.  He  was  a  worthy  public 
servant  and  sacrificed  for  others 
throughout  his  life. 

The  good  Lord  knew  of  his  phsrsical 
sufferings  and  yet  by  force  of  will  he  per- 
severed to  serve  his  fellow  man.  His 
blessed  life  spent  in  toil  for  his  fellow 
man  was  Ood's  reward  to  unite  him  with 
his  dearly  beloved  mate.  The  distin- 
guished MiBsourians  in  the  Congress  have 
iost  a  true  leader  who  as  an  honest  fight- 
er, the  Congress  admired  and  revered. 
We  extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  bereaved  family.  Tee — MLssouri  and 
the  Nation  have  lost  an  American  eagle. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  with  a  real  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
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I  Join  the  Members  of  this  House  in  pay- 
iiig  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Oborce  H. 
Christopher,  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Missouri.  Though  I  knew  him  but  a  short 
time.  I  counted  George  Christopher 
among  my  true  proven  friends. 

We  often  refer  to  someone  as  being  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  This  description  truly 
fitted  Congressman  George  Christopher. 
The  originator  of  the  term  must  have 
had  in  mind  a  person  exactly  resembling 
Representative  Christopher. 

Ever  ready  with  a  story  to  lighten  the 
burdens  borne  by  his  colleagues,  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  not  wait- 
ing to  be  asked  but  offering  his  services, 
energetic  in  the  cause  of  his  constituents, 
knowledgeable  as  to  humans,  diligent  in 
his  duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress  both 
in  committee  and  at  meetings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
George  Christopher  was  outstanding  in 
his  service  of  right  and  justice  as  God 
gave  him  the  light  to  see  it,  serving  with 
charity,  courage,  intelligence,  and 
strength. 

To  his  family.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  understanding.  The  in- 
spiration of  Congressman  George  Chris- 
topher will  remain  with  me  and  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  METCALP,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sin- 
cere and  moving  tributes  that  have  been 
p>aid  to  George  Christopher  by  so  many 
of  his  colleagues  here  today  is  a  better 
measure  of  the  affection  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  than  anj^thing  I  can 
say.  I  do  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  have  praised  him,  however,  because 
I  have  suffered  a  great  personal  loss. 
We  were  both  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
sat  next  to  each  other  in  the  committee 
room.  For  years,  I  have  enjoyed  his 
companionship,  have  benefited  from  his 
wisdom,  and  profited  from  his  experi- 
ence. 

I  shall  miss  his  kindliness  and  his  keen, 
humorous  comments.  George  Christo- 
pher was  a  dedicated  patriot  and  a  man 
of  character  and  principle. 

In  extending  my  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends,  I  share  a  part  of  their 
loss. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  the  death  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  George  Christo- 
pher. 

No  Member  of  Congress  was  more 
steadfast  in  his  devotion  to  agriculture 
and  the  farmer.  He  will  be  especially 
missed  in  the  struggle  that  lies  ahead  to 
enact  effective,  permanent  farm  legisla- 
tion. 

George  Christopher  was  a  good  man 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  to  whom 
I  offer  condolences  in  this  hour  of  sorrow, 
can  take  consolation  in  the  fact  that  he 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
heartfelt  warmth  of  those  who  have 
spoken  in  tribute  to  our  friend  and  late 
colleague.  George  Christopher,  will  I , 
hope,  bring  some  comfort  to  his  family  in 
their  sorrow. 

There  were  two  things  for  which  I  shall 
always  remember  Oiorgi:  First,  his 
great  and  solid  belief  in  figliting  for  the 
welfare  of  the  everyday  cltlsen.  He  nev- 
er minced  any  words.    He  always  was 


concise  and  clear  spoken.  He  was  sharp, 
but  never  mean. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  spiritual 
and  phjrsical  courage  ^xrere  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  lesson  to  those  who  have  lesser 
burdens  to  bear.  I  know  no  wa:^  of  pay- 
ing him  a  greater  tribute  than  Just  say- 
ing that  he  was  a  wonderful  human  be- 
ing. 

I  shall  miss  him.  We  shall  all  miss 
him.  and  we  should  pray  that  we  shall 
have  the  strength  to  carry  on  our  duties 
with  some  of  George  Christophiir's  reso- 
lute and  undying  spirit. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
2  days  before  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  was  scheduled  to  meet  to 
organize  for  the  86th  Congress  our  col- 
league and  friend,  George  Christopher, 
expired. 

I  speak  for  the  membership  of  my 
committee  in  expressing  our  deepest 
sjrmpathy  to  George  Christopher's 
friends  and  family.  Their  loss  is  great. 
We  will  miss  him  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  He  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee a  strong  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
human  side  of  our  work.  George 
Christopher  was  motivated  in  his  com- 
mittee work  by  concern  for  the  indi- 
vidual. He  had  great  sympathy  for  the 
problems  of  those  whom  we  seek  to  help 
with  veterans'  legislation.  He  has  been 
an  active  force  in  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  coming  from 
the  committee  in  recent  years  designed 
to  aid  disabled  veterans  and  their  widows 
and  children. 

The  veterans  in  this  Nation  have  lost  a 
real  friend  in  the  passing  of  George 
Christopher. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I 
learned  on  Saturday  last  of  the  passing 
of  the  Honorable  George  H.  Christopher 
who  first  became  a  Member  of  the  House 
Ox  Representatives  in  1948. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  known 
George  Christopher  over  these  years. 
He  was  a  fine  gentleman  of  sparkling  wit 
and  a  great  asset  to  his  party  and  his 
country.  He  was  a  faithful  and  capable 
Representative  of  the  people  of  his  Con- 
gressional District  and  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  His  sons  and  daughters  have 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  and  imexpected  passing  of  our 
colleague  and  fellow  Missourian  is  dis- 
tressing to  everyone  who  knew  George 
Christopher.  His  ever  lovable,  friendly, 
and  sunny  i>ersonality  msule  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  Members  of  Congress. 
He  was  blessed  with  a  host  of  friends  and 
his  genuine  friendship  will  forever  re- 
main in  our  memories  of  him  as  a  great 
man.  He  was  one  of  our  most  illustrious 
Americans.  Many  people  may  never 
realize  nor  appreciate  the  full  force  of 
the  impact  that  this  vision-endowed 
farmer -statesman  has  made  on  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation. 

On  the  wall  in  this  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  can  sec  the 
words  of  Daniel  Webster : 

Let  iu  develop  tlie  reaoureee  of  our  land. 
caU  forth  Its  powen;  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions, and  promote  Iti  great  Interestii  and  see 
wbetber  we  also  in  our  day  and  generation 
can  promote  aometblng  wortby  to  be  re- 
membered. 
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This  we  kzK)w  Okokoc  Chrxstophck  has 

done.  His  words  and  advice  spoken  in 
debates  on  the  floor  of  this  House  were 
highly  respected  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

The  magnificent  life  of  Georck  Chris- 
TOPHER  was  controlled  by  the  basic 
philosophies  which  made  him  a  great 
man.  His  was  not  a  complicated  nor 
high-sounding  philosophy.  He  believed 
in  the  fimdamentals  of  love  and  devotion 
to  family,  church,  State,  and  country. 

He  was  truly  a  fine  man.  an  orator, 
an  able  scholar,  and  statesman.  George 
was  truly  the  salt  of  the  earth.  I  join 
with  all  Members  of  Congress  in  extend- 
ing to  his  sons  and  daughters  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss 
that  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Honorable 
Oeorge  H.  Christopher.  We  came  to 
the  81st  Congress  together  as  freshmen 
in  1949.  He  then  was  61  with  behind 
him  the  background  of  a  life,  most  of 
which  had  been  spent  as  a  farmer  in  his 
native  county  of  Bates  in  Missouri.  He 
was  robust,  virile,  and  dynamic.  He 
spoke  frequently  from  the  well  of  the 
House  in  the  81st  Congress  and  on 
numerous  occasions,  although  he  was 
then  a  first  termer.  His  manner  of  pre- 
sentment, his  hitting  accurately  on  the 
target,  and  his  pungent  humor  invari- 
ably brought  down  the  House  and  called 
forth  applause  in  unusual  measure.  He 
was  not  a  Member  of  the  82d  and  83d 
Congresses,  but  returned  to  us  in  the  84th 
Congress.  For  me,  it  was  a  gladsome 
reunion,  for  the  rugged  honesty  and  the 
outspokeimess  of  George  Christopher 
had  always  endeared  him  to  me.  Be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  his  health  he 
did  not  speak  as  often  in  the  84th  and 
85th  Congresses  as  he  did  in  the  81st 
Congress,  but,  when  he  did  speak,  every 
Member  listened  and  always  he  won  votes 
for  the  cause  he  was  championing. 

The  last  time  I  remember  hearing 
George  talk  was  after  the  amputation 
of  his  leg.  He  was  wheeled  In  on  a 
stretcher,  adjxisted  himself  to  the  micro- 
phone, and  then,  speaking  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  position,  made  a  talk 
as  full  of  dynamite  and  as  pungent  as 
any  I  have  heard  in  this  House. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed.  In  his  pass- 
ing, the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers that  It  could  least  afford  to  lose. 
My  deep  ssmipathy  goes  to  his  children, 
to  all  of  the  members  of  his  family,  to 
the  district  of  former  President  Harry 
Truman  that  he  so  well  represented,  to 
the  great  State  of  Missouri,  and  to  the 
Nation  of  us  all. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our 
colleague.  Representative  George  Chris- 
topher, of  Missouri. 

George  Christopher  was  a  very  special 
friend  of  mine.  We  came  to  Congress 
together,  having  both  been  elected  for 
the  first  time  in  November  of  1948.  We 
thus  had  the  special  ties  of  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  freshman  class. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  inviting  George  Christopher  to  speak 
before  the  Men's  Club  of  the  Francis  As- 


bury  Methodist  Church,  the  church 
which  I  attend  here  in  Washington. 
True  to  my  expectation,  he  delivered  a 
fine  inspirational  speech  that  revealed 
his  depth  of  character  and  his  under- 
standing of  man's  spiritual  life. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing in  Congress  with  George  Chris- 
topher. I  profited  from  my  association 
with  him.  He  was  a  man  of  the  soil,  and 
was  proud  of  it.  He  loved  the  soil.  He 
was  close  to  nature  and  to  nature's  God. 

George  Christopher  was  a  family  man. 
He  frequently  spoke  to  me  about  his 
wife,  and  about  his  children,  and  about 
his  farm. 

A  time  like  this  brings  fresh  meaning 
to  the  words  of  the  poet.  John  Donne, 
who  said:  "Any  man's  death  diminishes 
me."  Certainly  that  is  true  when  the 
man  is  your  friend,  as  George  Chris- 
topher was  my  friend.  In  his  passing  I 
suffer  a  deep  personal  loss. 

George  Christopher  loved  his  fellow 
man  as  few  men  do.  In  him  the  farmer, 
the  laborer,  the  small  businessman,  the 
school  child  had  a  firm  friend. 

The  Nation  will  miss  him,  and  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  will  profit  from  his 
service  here. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  and  good  man.  George  Chris- 
topher. His  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  an  able  legislator  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  We  who  served 
with  him  here  in  the  House,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  In  committee,  have  lost 
a  trusted  friend. 

There  is  one  attribute  which  George 
Christopher  surely  possessed  above  all 
others:  that  was  his  devotion  to  his 
principles  and  his  dedication  to  duty  as 
he  saw  it.  There  has  never  been  a 
greater  champion  in  this  House  of  the 
rights  of  the  small  farmer.  A  farmer 
himself,  he  took  part  in  the  debates  here 
with  all  the  dignity  and  strength  so  often 
associated  with  men  who  live  and  work 
close  to  nature  and  with  God.  In  his 
quiet,  unassuming  way,  he  lent  wisdom 
and  direction  to  our  many  discourses  in 
the  House.  I  remember,  many  times, 
when  tensions  were  building  up,  as  they 
often  do  in  the  heat  of  debate,  George 
Christopher  was  able  to  reach  out  for 
the  inspired  word,  the  soft  wit  that  would 
relax  Members  and  permit  us  to  proceed 
with  our  deliberations  in  a  calmer  atmos- 
phere. 

In  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  I  looked  upon  George 
Christopher  as  one  of  my  strong  arms, 
ever  ready  to  help,  always  available  to 
be  called  upon  for  counsel  and  for  facts 
to  bolster  the  position  which  he  believed 
to  be  right. 

Yes;  we  shall  miss  George  Christopher 
in  the  House  and  he  will  be  missed  by 
the  people  of  his  district  whom  he  so 
ably  represented,  but  we  and  they  will 
be  better  because  he  was  here. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Christopher  came  from  a  town  that  is 
close  to  the  center  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  trails 
fanned  out,  over  which  the  pioneers  ven- 
tured to  open  up  the  West. 


He  loved  the  land  and  he  cared  for 
It  tenderly,  and  he  was  proud  of  the  ful- 
fillment that  came  at  harvest  time.  And 
the  rhsrthm  of  the  seasons  brought  the 
harmony  of  nature's  art  and  poetry  and 
music  to  his  heart. 

George  was  a  Missouri  farmer,  and  a 
good  one. 

He  was  blessed  with  the  native  wisdom, 
and  wit,  and  Independent  spirit  that  is 
so  true  to  the  American  character. 

Quiet,  but  plain  spoken,  he  had  the 
faculty  of  stripping  away  all  sham  and 
artifice  to  get  at  the  root  of  an  issue. 

As  I  am  a  city  Democrat,  representing 
an  Industrial  district.  I  liked  to  talk  with 
George  and  learn  the  viewpoint  of  the 
agricultural  Midwest,  which  is  the  "seed- 
bed" of  so  much  that  is  individual  and 
self-reliant  in  our  country's  personality. 

He  was  conscientious  in  representing 
his  constituents,  and  in  going  beyond 
that  to  serve  the  Nation's  interests. 
Since  coming  to  Washington  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  81st  Congress,  he  had  served 
on  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

When  Congress  adjourned,  he  went 
back  home  to  the  farm  of  975  acres 
where  he  and  the  late  Mrs.  Christopher 
lived  so  many  happy  and  work-filled 
years  building  the  homestead  that  made 
its  wholesome  contributions  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Nation. 

There  he  replenished  himself  In  the 
company  of  friends  and  neighbors  who, 
beholden  only  to  themselves  and  to  Ood, 
looked  themselves  straight  in  the  eye, 
and  then  made  up  their  minds  as  free 
men. 

When  George  returned  to  Washington 
he  spoke  for  them,  and  we.  his  colleagues 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  his  practical 
knowledge  and  his  homespun  counsel. 

Missouri  has  lost  a  distinguished  son 
who  served  his  i>eople  and  his  Nation 
well. 

We.  his  fellow  legislators  in  the  n.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  mourn  his 
passing. 

To  his  sons  and  daughters  we  send 
our  sincere  sympathy. 

We  pray  that  the  memories  of  his 
kindness  to  them,  and  his  devotion  to 
our  Nation,  will  comfort  them  in  their 
bereavement,  and  inspire  them  through- 
out the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  were  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  that  great  patriot.  George  H. 
Christopher.  Knowing  him  was  one  of 
the  pleasant  associations  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  great  friend  of  the  vet- 
erans, the  farmers,  and  the  American 
who  earns  his  livelihood  by  honest  toil. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Veterans  Commit- 
tee loved  and  admired  George  Christo- 
pher. We  could  count  on  him  to  do  the 
right  thing  for  our  country  and  those 
who  served  our  Nation  in  time  of  war. 
As  a  younger  Member,  I  profited  much 
by  the  experience,  the  advice  and  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Christopher.  He  under- 
stood our  agricultural  problems  as  few 
other  contemporary  Americans.  A  suc- 
cessful farmer  himself,  he  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  and  energy  to  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  farmers. 
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Geobcs  Chustofbkb  raised  a  fine,  up- 
right family.  Mrs.  Dom  Joins  me  in  my 
deepest  ssonpathy  to  them.  Gborcb 
Christophki  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him. 
His  great  service  to  our  country  will  al- 
ways be.  to  me,  an  admiring  reminis- 
cence. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  134)  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Houm  hu  heard  with 
profound  aorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Obosok  H.  Ch>utopbbb.  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Bfiaaourl. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Amu  of  the 
Bouse  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connec- 
tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  fimeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Cakmon.  Mr.  Karstkn.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Missouri.  Bfr.  Carmahan,  Mr. 
BoLUMQ,  Mr.  Moulder,  Mr.  Cmns  of 
Missouri.  Mrs.  Bullxvaii,  Mr.  Hxru.,  and 
Mr.  BaowH  of  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  remainder  of  the  resolution. 


ADJOURNMENT 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JUMJved,  That  •■  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  Houee  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  13  o'clock  and  SO  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  \mtil 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  January  27. 1959.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

413.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Exchange, 
transmitting  the  aist  semiannual  report  on 
the  educational  exchange  activities  from 
July  1  through  December  SI.  1958.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  402.  80th  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No. 
65 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

414.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  2.  1068.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  aooompanylng  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  an  interim  report  on  Mis- 
si  sal  ppi  River  at  Dubuque.  Iowa,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Ooznmlttee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  RepreeentatlTes.  adopted 
April  22,  1B47  (H.  Doc.  No.  S6):  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  Ulustratlon. 


416.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  status 
of  training  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  progrees  made  In 
strengthening  of  the  Reserve  components 
diulng  fiscal  year  1968,  pursuant  to  section 
279  of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

418.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Blaterlal),  relative  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  proposing  to  donate  a 
es-foot  aircraft  rescue  boat  to  the  Police 
Department  of  the  City  of  Boston,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  7308; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

417.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
claims  paid  on  account  of  the  correction  of 
mUltary  records  of  the  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel during  the  8  months'  period  ending 
December  81.  1968.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
1552(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

418.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  report  pertaining  to  the  hellum- 
productton  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1958.  pursuant  to  the  act  approved 
September  1.  1937  (50  Stat.  885;  50  U.S.C, 
aec.  164):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

419.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  the  Eighth 
Repcua  on  the  Operations  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1958.  pursuant  to  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

420.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1968.  pursuant  to 
the  Oold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

421.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  making  appropriations  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1911,  and  for  other  purpoMa,'  ap- 
proved May  18.  1910";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

422.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglalatlon  entitled  "A  blU  to  provide 
for  the  conferring  of  an  award  to  be  known 
as  the  Presidential  Medal  for  ClvlUan 
Achievement,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Ljibor. 

423.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  Army  Signal  Corps 
supply  operations,  U£.  Army.  Europe.  Com- 
munications Zone,  headquartered  at  Orleans, 
France;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

424.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
make  contracts  for  cleaning  and  custodial 
services  for  periods  not  exceeding  6  years"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

425.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  46th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretcuy  of  Conunerce  for  the  fiscal 
jrear  ended  June  SO.  1958,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  February  14,  1903  (6  n.S.C.  004);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

428.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  pertain- 
ing to  the  payment  of  claims  for  damage 
occasioned   by  vessels  of   the  Cotwt  Guard 


which  have  been  settled  by  the  Treasury  for 
the  period  January  1  to  December  81.  1958, 
pursuant  to  section  646(b)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicl&ry. 

427.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant- 
paymaster,  national  headquarters.  Marine 
Corps  League,  transmitting  the  reports  of 
aU  officers  who  were  required  to  make  a  re- 
port pertaining  to  the  86th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Marine  Corps  League  as  of  Au- 
gust 6,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

428.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  UJ3.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  reptxt  giving  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  positions  In  the  Fed- 
eral  Bureau  of   Investigation   in   grades    16, 

'17,  and  18  of  the  general  schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  854  of  the  84th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

429.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  abolish  the 
office  of  Register  of  the  Treasury";  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

430.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  UJS. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Thomas  Arthur  Lampaces.  A-5816436,  in- 
volving suspension  of  depiortatlon,  pursxiant 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

431.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Nattirallzatlon  Service,  U^S. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Chin  Bark  Kee.  A-5669672.  Involving  sus- 
pension of  deportation,  purstiant  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Oommittae  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  27.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  relating  to 
certain  matters  within  its  Jurladlctlon;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  8).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Oommlttee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  66.  Reeolutlon  to 
authorise  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  conduct  investigations 
and  studies  with  respect  to  certain  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  4).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  81.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  conduct  studies  and  investiga- 
tions, and  to  make  Inquiries,  relating  to 
housing;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  6). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Reeolutioh^lOl.  Beeolutioin 
to  authorize  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  conduct  investigations  and  studies; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  6).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  133.  Resolution 
to  authorlBe  tha  Oommlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  to  conduct  studies  and  inves- 
ttgations  and  make  Inquiries  with  respect  to 
aerociautlcal  and  other  sclentlfle  research 
and  development  and  outer  space;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  7).  Referred  to  the 
Hotise  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOYKIN: 

HJl.  3259.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Isau- 
ance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  Father  Abraham  Joseph  Ryan, 
the  "Poet-Priest  of  the  Confederacy":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

HJl.  3360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  Father  AtrahEim  Joseph  Ryan, 
the  "Poet-Prle&t  of  the  Confederacy";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3261.  A  bill  to  create  a  Commission 
on  Human  Resettlement;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H  Jl.  3262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (61  Stat.  913) 
With  respect  to  the  leasing  of  mineral  de- 
posits in  which  the  United  States  owns  a 
partial  or  future  interest;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  IiLsular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL    (by  request): 

HR.  3263.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Mineral  LeMlng  Act  of  February  25.  1920 
(41  Stat.  437.  443).  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
226);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BENNETT  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  3264.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  common  car- 
riers by  railroad  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  such  carriers  to  maintain 
tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way,  trackage, 
and  traffic  In  safe  and  suitable  condition,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  326S.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7(a)    of 

the  Natural  Oas  Act,  so  as  to  grant  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  additional  au- 
thority to  require  natural-gas  companies  to 
extend  their  transportation  facilities  to  areas 
not  already  being  served  by  them;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  3266.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  requiring  filing  of 
rules  and  regulations  on  operation  of  track 
motorcars  and  other  self-propelled  equip- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  3267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
for  the  construction  of  urgent  airport  proj- 
ects essential  to  an  adequate  national  avia- 
tion facilities  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3268.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  Vet- 
erans Regulation  No.  1(a)  to  increase  the 
Income  limitations  applicable  to  veterans 
eligible  for  pension  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3269.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3103  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  veterans'  benefits  to  certain  vet- 
erans whose  discharges  have  been  corrected; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum hourly  wage  provided  for  therein  to 
$1.25;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  3271.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BENTLET: 

H.R.  3272.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits,  and  to  liberal- 
ize the  provisions  under  which  such  earnings 
are  charged  for  piu-poses  of  such  deductions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  exempt  certain 


wheat  producers  from  liability  under  the  act 
where  all  the  wheat  crop  is  fed  or  used  for 
seed  or  food  on  the  farm,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
broaden  the  exemption  from  wheat  market- 
ing quota  penalties  where  all  the  wheat  crop 
is  fed  or  used  for  seed  or  food,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  3275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  and  related  legislation  with  respect 
to  price  support  and  marketing  quotas  on 
wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  3276.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  except  in 
time  of  war  or  grave  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress.  Federal  expenditures 
shall  not  exceed  Federal  revenues:  to  provide 
for  systematic  reduction  of  the  public  debt; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  3277.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  3278.  A  bill  to  permit  the  free  market- 
ing of  gold,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  so  as  to  direct  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  provide  for 
the  licensing  of  television  reflector  facllitlea 
and  VHF  translator  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    BROOMPIELD: 

H  R.  3280.  A  bin  to  provide  that  a  state- 
ment of  amounts  expended  by  the  United 
States  for  overseas  travel  or  subsistence  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  certain  other  Fed- 
eral officers  and  employees  shall  be  printed 
In  the  Federal  Register;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr   BROWN  of  Missouri: 

H.R.  3281.  A  bill  to   authorize   the  sale  of 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG; 

H.R.  3282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  Incinerator  and  gar- 
bage-disposal units;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R  3283.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure"  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  3284.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  3285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit 
payment  of  annuities  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  convicted  of  certain 
offenses,  and  for  other  purpKases,"  approved 
September  1,  1954,  so  as  to  limit  Its  applica- 
tion to  cases  involving  the  national  security; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.   DADDARIO: 

H.R.  3286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Conunls- 
slon  to  prescribe  safety  requirements  for 
natural  gas  companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DINOELL: 

H.R.  3287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  subscrip- 
tion television  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H  R  3288.  A  bill  to  clarify  existing  law  with 
resiject  to  subFcrlptlon  television  operations; 
to  the  Commute*  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  3289.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of   1037;    to  the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DURHAM: 

H.R.  3290.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  each  chaplain  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed   Services. 

HR.  3291.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  medals: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR  3292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  Unlt«l 
Stales  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  furni;h  supplies  and  services  to  for- 
eign vessels  and  aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
pores;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3293.  A  b.ll  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  modern  naval  vessels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  3294.  A  bill  to  Anend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  sale  oX  military 
clothing  and  textile  material  to4|||pi tractors 
for  ufe  In  the  performance  of  U  S.  contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.FARBSTEIN: 

H  R  3295.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 

laws  relating  to  immigration,  naturalization, 

nationality,    and    citizenship,   and   for   other 

purpoEes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 

HR  3296.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  IS  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  grant  a  pen- 
sion to  all  honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
World  War  I  who  are  60  years  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  FOLEY: 

Hit.  3297.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain temporary  increases  In  rates  of  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  postal  field  serTlce, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Ssrvice. 

H  R  3298    A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,   19SI.  as  amended,   title  47, 
"Taxation  and  Fiscal  Affairs ';   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  OEOROE; 

H  R  3J99.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  87  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  direct  loans;  to  remove 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  guaranteed  loans;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  GRANT: 

HR  3300.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  Father  Abraham  Joseph 
Ryan,  the  "Poet-priest  of  the  Confederacy": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 

HR  3301  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Geriatrics;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H  R.  3302.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclofure  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses  In  the  administration  of  trusteeships 
by  labor  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of 
labor  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  3303  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  Insured  Individual,  after  attaining  age 
18.  may  continue  to  receive  child's  Insurance 
benefits  until  he  attains  ape  22  so  long  as 
he  Is  a  student  regularly  attending  school; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HARQIS: 

H.R.  3304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Bdmls- 

slon  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  ICr.  HARMON: 

H.R. 3305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  to  pro- 
vide for  lump-sum  payments  to  certain  bene- 
ficiaries under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  3306.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  discov- 
ery, development,  and  production  of  man- 
ganese-bearing ores  and  concentrates  In  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions, and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HBCHLKR: 

H.R.  3307.  A  bill  to  authorlBe  the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture   to   acquire   additional   food 
commodities  for  distribution  to  needy  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HKNDKRSON: 

H.R.  8308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  communications;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.R.  3300.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organloa- 
tiona  of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.  HOLLAND: 

RJt.  3310.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  maximum 
workweek  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1038,  as  amended,  to  35  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Oomnalttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  LAbor. 

ByMr.HOLTZMAN: 

R.R. 331).  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  refulate  the  Im- 
portation  of  pistols   and   revolvers;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KORAN: 

H.R.  3313.  A  bin  to  autboriae  the  Chief  of 
Kngineers  to  survey  areas  of  water  supply 
shortages  and  to  prepare  reports  and  recom- 
mendations thereon  with  a  view  to  allevia- 
tion of  shortages  in  order  to  assure  future 
development  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  HOSMER: 

HR.  3313.  A  bill  to  amend  section  300  of 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  ClvU  BeUef  Act  of 
1940  to  permit  the  establishment  of  certain 
facte  by  a  declaration  under  penalty  of 
perjury  In  lieu  of  an  affidavit:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HUDDI^STON: 

HH.  3314.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Father  Abraham  Joaeph  Ryan,  the 
"Poet-Prlest  of  the  Confederacy":  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif omU: 

HJt.  3315.  A  bUI  to  exempt  the  produc- 
tion of  durum  wheat  In  the  Tulelake  area, 
Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Counties.  Calif.,  from 
the  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quote 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1038,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

HJt.  3316.  A  blU  to  implement  section  4 
of  the  act  approved  December  22,  1044  (Pub- 
lic, No.  634.  78th  Cong.) ,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  3317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bmploy- 
ment  Act  of  1046  to  Include  the  promotion 
of  maximum  purchasing  power  at  steble 
price  levels  as  a  continuing  policy  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Goytrnment  Operations. 

ByMr.  KKOOH: 
H  R.  3318.  A  bUI  relating  to  duty-free  im- 
ports of   Philippine  tobacco;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KILBURN  (by  request) : 

H.R.  3310.  A    bill    to    extend    and    amend 

laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  Inoprove- 

ment  of  housing  and  the  conservation  and 

development  of  urban  oonununltles.  and  for 


other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KILDAT: 

H.R.  3320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
21.  i960,  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
boards  of  medical  officers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3321.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Stetes  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  cer- 
teln  service  as  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  3322.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  certain  other  laws  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  transportation  and 
travel  allowances  to  escorts  of  dependents 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  under 
oertein  conditions,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Hit.  3323.  A  bin  to  establUh  a  peacetime 
limitation  on  the  number  of  lieutenant  gen- 
erals in  the  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3334.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Stetes  Code,  relative  to  extensions  of  en- 
lUtmente;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
icee. 

H.R.  3326.  A  bill  to  establish  a  career  pat- 
tern for  officer-lawyers  in  the  regular  officer 
structure  of  the  US.  Marine  Corps,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KILGORB: 

H.R.  3326.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  sites  and  the  construction  of  btilld- 
ings  for  a  training  school  and  other  facUl- 
tlei  for  the  Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 

HJR.  3327.  A  blU  to  adjtist  the  tax  rates  on 
light  sparkling  wines  in  relation  to  those  im- 
posed on  other  wlnea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 

H.R.  3328.  A  bill  to  equalise  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

HJt.  3320.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  annual  In- 
come limltetloni  governing  the  payment  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ente;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

HJt.  3330.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Boating  Act  of  1058;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MACK  of  lUinois: 

HH.  3331.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  be 
conducted  of  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Mifhigan  into 
the  Illinois  waterway  for  navigation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Washington : 

H.R.  3332.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  certain  advertising,  sales  promotion,  and 
similar  items  in  determining  price  and  price 
readjustmente  for  ptirposes  of  the  Federal 
manufactwers'  excise  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON: 

HJt.  3333.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  Federal  contracte 
for  the  demolition  of  existing  buildings;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MARSHALL: 

HJX.  3334.  A  bill  to  provide  for  3-year 
terms  of  agricultural  stebiliaatlon  and  con- 
servation county  committeemen  in  order  to 
give  added  continuity  and  stebility  to  the 
farmer  committee  system,  and  to  provide  for 
elected  members  of  the  Stete  committee;  to 
the  Committtee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

HJt.  3336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
portionment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  certein  coste  of  the  Yakima  Federal  recla- 
mation project,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJt.  3386.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
ductions In  the  reimbursable  construction 
cost  of  the  Kittitas  division  of  the  Yakima 
reclamation  project.  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MERROW: 

H.R.  3337.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitetion  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  beneflte  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3338.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  active 
mlUtery  or  naval  service  performed  during 
the  period  beginMng  on  November  12,  1018, 
and  ending  on  July  2,  1021,  by  any  Indi- 
vidual who  served  in  Germany  or  Rtissia 
during  that  period  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
World  War  I  service  for  the  purpoees  of  all 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.    ~' 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

HJt.  3330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1060  as  it  applies  to  the  Libby 
Dam  on  the  Kootenai  River  in  the  Stete  of 
Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJt.  3340.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10,  United  Stetes  Code,  and  section 
301  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1044  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the 
Correction  of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and 
the  Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dis- 
missals shall  give  oonslderaaon  to  satisfac- 
tory evidence  relating  to  good  character  and 
exemplary  conduct  in  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  In  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  dlaoharges  or  dis- 
missals; to  authorise  the  award  of  an  exem- 
plary rehabllltetlon  certificate;  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 

HJl.  3341.  A  biU  to  provide  that  pensions 
for  non-service-connected  death  shall  be 
extended  to  the  widows  and  children  of 
deceased  World  War  n  and  Blorean  veterans 
under  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  deceaaed  World  War 
I  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

HJt.  3342.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction by  the  United  Stetes  ol  a  sanitary 
sewer  system  for  the  Zunl  Indian  lYlbe. 
Zuni,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
^te  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

HJt.  3343.  A  bin  to  admit  60,000  Imml- 
grante,  natives  and  cltlsens  of  Italy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3344.  A  blU  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  so  as 
to  provide  that  all  quote  numbers  not  used 
in  any  year  shall  be  made  available  to  Im- 
migrante  in  oversubscribed  areas  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  3345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2^  per- 
cent the  multlpUcation  factcx'  for  determin- 
ing annunities  for  certain  Federal  employ- 
ees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  3346.  A  l>m  to  prohibit  the  termina- 
tion, transfer,  or  curtailment  of  ftmcUons 
and  activities  at  mlUtary  or  naval  insteUa- 
tions  located  In  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  which  will  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  at  such  Installation,  until 
the  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view such  proposed  action;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  3347.  A  blU  to  prohibit  Vb»  assign- 
ment of  certein  duties  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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ByMr.  PELLT: 

H.R.3348.  A  hlU  to   amend  the  Fisheries 
Cooperative  Maitetlng  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  PPOST: 

H.R.  3349.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
whole  milk,  butterfat.  and  their  products: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  POFP: 

H.R.  3350.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R.  3331.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit the  payment  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  house  trailers  or  other  mobile  dwellings 
by  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  3352.  A  bill  to  amend  section  709  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3353.  A  bill  to  further  amend  section 
302  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 

fand  section  7  of  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950  to  authorize  the  payment  of  a 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  to  an  enlisted 
member  of  a  Reserve  component  on  active 
duty  for  training  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  a 
Regular  component  of  the  uniformed  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3354.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  deferred  or 
exempt  status  of  persons  who  enlist  in  a  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3355.  A  bill  to  amend  Utles  10  and  32. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Federal  sup- 
port for  defense  forces  established  under 
section  109(c)  of  title  32;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HH.  3356.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard  while  attend- 
ing or  Instructing  at  National  Guard  schools 
establlBhed  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  as  th«  case  may  be,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  3357.  A  bill  to  equalise  the  treatment 
of  reserves  and  regulars  In  the  payment  of 

£er  diem:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
ervloes, 

HR.  a3A8.  A  bill  to  provide  travel  and 
transportation  allowanoee  for  membere  of  the 
Jfattonal  Guard  and  ReMrve  oomp^mente 
when  travel  U  performed  In  an  aetlve  duty 
or  tnaottve  dutjr  training  status  In  eompli* 
«no«  with  Federal  dlreotlvei;  to  the  Oum- 
mtttee  on  Armed  fervieei, 

MR. IIA9.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
■tatee  Code,  with  reapeet  to  the  procedure 
for  orderini  etrtain  memberi  of  the  Reeerve 
oomponente  to  aotlve  duty  and  the  require- 
ment! for  phyeleal  examination  of  members 
of  the  Reeerve  oomponenta;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Bervleea, 

H.R.  8S0O.  A  bill  to  authorlM  Reeerve  offl- 
cere  to  combine  eervioe  in  more  than  one 
Reeerve  component  In  computing  the  4 
years  of  aatlefactory  Federal  service  necee- 
sary  to  qualify  for  the  uniform  m«tntenance 
allowance;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  3301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3362.  A  bill  to  authorize  rations  In 
kind  for  Reserve  officers  performing  inactive 
duty  training  for  periods  of  8  or  more  hours 
In  any  1  day;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  3363.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  change  the  terms 
for  which  enlistments  may  be  accepted  in 
the  National  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3364.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10  and  82 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  benefits 
for     nonregular     members     of     the     Armed 


Forces  and  members  of  the  National  Guard 
disabled  from  disease,  i\nd  for  other  pur- 
posts;  to  tne  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  3366.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  crediting 
of  certain  service  for  p\uT)ose  of  retired  pay 
for  nonregular  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  loans  of  naval  vessels  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Itaty  and  Turkey;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  by  repealing  sectioTi  7474.  which 
grants  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  au- 
thority to  establish  rates  of  wages  for  cer- 
tain employees  of  naval  activities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3368.  A  bill  to  extend  the  special  en- 
listment programs  provided  by  section  262  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  3369.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  active  duty 
agreements  for  Reserve  officers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  3370.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  system  of 
courts-martial  for  the  National  Guard  not 
in  Federal  service;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  3371.  A  bill  to  provide  that  service  of 
cadets  and  mldahipmen  at  the  service  Acad- 
emies during  specified  p>erlod8  shall  be  con- 
sidered active  military  or  naval  wartime  serv- 
ice for  the  purposes  of  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  3372.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses  In  the  administration  of  trusteeships 
by  labor  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of 
labor  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  education  and  Labor. 

MR  3373,  A  bUl  to  equalize   the  pay  for 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  BervlcM. 
■yMrRUTHERfORD: 

MR.  9374,  A  bill  U)  authorlr^  the  construe* 
tlon  of  a  bridge  or  bridges  over  the  Rio 
Grande  between  the  oltlei  of  II  9%m>,  Tea  , 
and  Oliidad  Juarea,  Mexloo;  and  the  county 
of  Rl  Faso,  TaR.,  and  the  Hate  of  Chihuahua; 
to  the  Committee  on  foreign  Affairs, 
ByMr.SAYLOR; 

M.Rai7S,  A  bill  to  encourage  and  atlmu* 
late  the  production  and  oonservntlon  of  ooal 
In  the  United  Slatee  through  research  and 
development  by  authorising  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
MInea,  to  contract  for  coal  research  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affaln. 

ByMr.  TAYLOR: 

H.R.  3376.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Idu- 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THORNBERRT: 

H.R.  3377.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
stock  of  a  small  business  corporation  which 
is  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife  to  be  treated 
as  owned  by  a  single  shareholder  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  number  of  shareholders 
of  such  corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TQLLEFSON: 

HJt.  3378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  3379.  A  bill  to  amend  section  721  oC 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1930;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  3380.  A  bill  to  authorlee  an  extension 
of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors 
breakwater;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

HR  3381.  A  bill  to  cancel  reimbursable 
charges  against  Mission  Indian  lands  In 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3382  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans* 
Benefits  Act  of  1907  to  permit  permanent 
plan  US.  Government  life  (converted)  In- 
surance policies  and  national  service  life 
Insurance  policies  to  be  assigned  as  collateral 
for  certain  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H  R  3383  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  New- 
port Harbor  Union  High  School  District.  New- 
port Beach.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  3384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assess- 
ment of  costs  against  the  United  States  In 
the  case  entitled  "United  States  against  Fall- 
brook  Public  Utility  District";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H  R  3385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  assistance  In 
perfecting  their  products  to  small  bxisln esses 
through  a  system  of  grants  to  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R  3386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1058  with 
respect  to  persons  who  shall  receive  sp>eclal 
consideration  In  the  award  of  loans  there- 
under, and  who  are  eligible  to  have  up  to 
one-half  of  such  loans  canceled:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Latxir. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H  R.  3387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  relates  to  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.  VINSON    (by   requeat) : 
H  R.  3388   A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1059,  to  repeal 
certain  minimum  strength  requirements  (or 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard:  to  the  Committee  nn  Armed  Bervloee. 
By  Mr  WAINWRIGHT: 
MR  3310   A  bill  to  encourage  the  eaUb- 
llshmsnt  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  aelf« 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wnys  and  Means. 

MR  1390  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  • 
tcmfKirary  NatUmat  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  IdueatloB 
and  Labor. 

KK  9801.  A  bill  to  esempt  from  chapter 
61  (relating  to  lotteries)  of  title  II,  United 
states  Code,  bingo  and  similar  games  eon- 
ducted  by  nonprofit  urganlcatlone  and  ae- 
soclatlons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JU' 
dietary. 

By  |#«  WATTS' 
H.R  3302.  A  bill  relating  to  duty-free  Im- 
ports  of  Fhlllpplne   tobacco;    to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
HR.3393.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  9000  to 
•1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemption  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  aiUl 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind- 
ness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
H.R.  3394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social    8:curlty    Act    so    as    to    remove    the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which   an   Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3395.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3396.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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H.R.  8397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  amount 
which  a  taxpayer  may  deduct  on  account  of 
expenses  paid  for  the  care  of  his  or  her  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3308.  A  bill  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pages  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Capitol  Pages'  Residence  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  3300.  A  bill  to  provide  that  pensions 
for  non-service-connected  death  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  the  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased World  War  n  and  Korean  veterans 
under  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  World  War 
I  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  3400.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WRIGHT: 
HR.  3401.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  save 
historic  buildings  and  works  of  art  owned 
by  the  United  SUtcs  and  shall  restore  such 
works  of  art  which  have  deteriorated  or  be- 
come damaged:  to  provide  high  standards  of 
arcltectural  design  and  sound  decoration  for 
Federal  public  buildings;  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  ZELENKO: 
HR  3402.  A  bill  to  amend  section  432rg) 
of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  on  basic  compensation 
of  civilian  keepers  of  lighthouses  and  civil- 
ians employed  on  lightships  and  other  ves- 
sels of  the  Coast  Guard  from  $3,750  to  $5,100 
per  annum:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
nj.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorise  the  continued  operation  of  VHF 
television  booster  stations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  CX>mffierce. 

By  Mr.  MALCT: 
M  J.  Rec.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  create  th« 
Quadrloentennlal  Annlvsrsary  Oommieelon  of 
Florida,  Inc.,  and  to  set  forth  the  datea  and 
places  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

•y  Mr.  NORAN: 
MJ.  Rea,  199,  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
Father'!  Day;  to  the  CoinmlttM  on  ib«  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MACK  of  Waahlnffton; 
HJ.  Rea.  199,  Joint  raaolutloB  propoeing  an 
antendment  to  the  Conatltutlen  of  the  United 
States  empowering  the  Congreee  to  authorise 
the  Preeldent  to  approve  and  disapprove 
separate  luma  or  provlskma  In  appropriation 
bills;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIRROW: 
R  J,  Ree.  190.  Joint  rcMlutlon  propoeing  an 
amendment  to  the  Conatltutlon  prohibiting 
a  State  from  taxing  certain  Income  of  a  non- 
resident: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8ILBR: 
B J.  Ree.  191.  Joint  reaolutlon  placing  oer- 
tain  Individuals  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  the  Moro  Prov- 
ince, Including  Mindanao,  and  in  the  Islands 
of  Leyte,  Luaon,  and  Samar  after  July  4, 1909, 
and  their  lurvlvors.  In  the  same  statua  as 
those  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during 
the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  their  sur- 
vivors; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H  J.  Ree.  193.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  revision  of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment and  certeln  other  treaties  and  Interna- 
tional agreements,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  Btatae  from  auch  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, so  that  foreign  countries  will  not  havs 
criminal  jtuiodlctton  over  American  Armed 
Forces     personnel     stationed     within     their 


boundaries:    to  the  Conunittee  on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H  J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  propoeing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  relating  to  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  State  18  years  of  age  or  older  to  vote; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H  J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concturent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHF  television 
booster  or  repeater  stations  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHP  television 
booster  or  repeater  stations  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  HORAM: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  44.  Conctirrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHF  television 
booster  or  repeater  stations  under  certain 
conditions;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado : 
H.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHF  television 
booster  or  ref>eater  stations  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 
H.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHF  television 
booster  or  repeater  atationa  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McGIMLET: 
H.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHP  television 
booster  or  repeater  stations  under  certain 
conditions:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMcOOVCRN: 

M.  Con.  Res,  49.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHF  uisvUlon 
boostsr  or  repeater  stations  under  certain 
conditions;  to  thf  Oommltt«s  on  Xntsrstats 
and  Foreign  Oommsres. 

Byftir.  MAONVBON! 

H,  Con.  Rea,  49,  OoMurrtnt  r9solutlon  fft- 
vorlng  the  operation  of  VHF  television 
booster  or  repeater  stations  under  osrtaln 
conditions;  to  ths  Commlttes  on  Zntsrstate 
and  Foreign  Oommsres. 
ByMrs.  FFOfT: 

R.  Oon.Res.ftO.  Ooneurrent  reeolutlon  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHF  tslsvlslon 
booster  or  rspsater  stations  undsr  osrtaln 
oondltlons;  to  ths  Oommittss  on  Zntsrststs 
and  Forslgn  Commsres. 

By  Mr.  BCBS  of  Kansas: 

H.  Con.  Rss.  61.  Ooneurrent  rssolutlon  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHF  television 
booster  or  repeater  stations  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHF  television 
booster  or  repeater  stations  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  TCHJJSFBON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  63.  Oonciirrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHF  television 
boaster  or  repeater  stations  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commnrce. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  54.  Ooneurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring   the    operation    of    VHF    television 
booster   or  repeater   stations  under   certain 


conditions;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  the  "Code  of  Ethics 
for  Government  Service"  as  a  Hoiise  docu- 
ment; to  the  Conunittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHF  television 
booster  co'  repeater  stations  vmder  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUBSER: 
H.  Res.  135.    Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.  Res.  136.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
investigations  and  studies  conducted  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  56,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.  Bes.  137.  Resolution  to  authorlEe  the 
expenditure  of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXJi.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH:  House  Joint  Me- 
morial No.  1  of  the  Colorado  State  Legislature 
tuning  the  continued  operation  of  the  TV 
booster  stations  in  Colorado  and  other  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Missouri,  memorializing 
the  President  And  the  Congress  of  ths  United 
States  to  establish  a  national  recreational 
area  on  the  Current  and  Beven  Point  Rivers 
as  proposed  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  U.8.  Forest  Ssrvlos;  to  the  Oommitte* 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  msmorlal  of  ths  Lsglslaturs  of  ths 
State  of  Nebraska,  msmorlamlng  ths  Frsei- 
dent  and  the  Congrsas  of  the  United  Btatsa 
to  grant  Immsdlate  atatshood  to  ths  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii:  to  ths  Oommlttee  on  In* 
tsrlor  and  Insular  Affaire. 

Also,  msmorlslof  ths  L^fUlature  of  ths 
Stats  of  Tsxas,  msmorlalUilng  ths  Frssldsnt 
and  ths  Oongrsaa  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  voicing  oppoeltlon  to  Houee  Reeolu- 
tlon No.  69,  which  would  abolish  ths  House 
Oommlttee  on  Un-Anasrlean  Aotlvltlss;  to  ths 
Oommittss  on  Rulss. 

Also,  msmorlal  of  ths  Lsglslaturs  of  ths 
Stats  of  South  Dakota,  msmorlallslng  ths 
Frssldsnt  and  ths  Congrsss  of  ths  United 
States  to  taks  auch  remedial  action  as 
dsemed  neceeeary  to  preclude  the  closing  of 
low  power  booster  stations  neoeaaary  for 
television  reception  In  certain  areas  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BllliS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUBO: 

HJI.S403.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Adolf 
Jlndrlch  Salomon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.3404.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  David 
Sheppard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 
HJt.  3406.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Schutt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  CT7RTIB  of  MauachUMtta: 
H.R.  3406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
H.   Pearlmutter;    to   tbe   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.B.  3407.  A   blU   for   the    relief   of   Fran- 
cisco Joaqulm  Alves;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  OIAIMO: 
H.R.  3408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Baslle  Q. 
Skalenakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  HEALET: 
H.R.  3409.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Suzie 
Sevllya   Aellon;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.HORAN: 
H.R.  3410.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Leonard  O.  Erlckson;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  3411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilmore 
E.  Balderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  KH^DAY: 
H.R.  3412.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Robert  Wesley  Colglazler.  Jr.,  as 
permanent  brigadier  general  of  the  Regular 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  3413.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Philip  Ferdinand  Lindeman  as  per- 
manent colonel  of  the  Regular  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH :  - 

H.R.  3414.  A   bUl  for   the   relief  of   Yolchi 
Otnorl;    to  the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  3415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  America 
Sanchez  de  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Percy  C. 
Hasten;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MULTKR : 
H.R.  3417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gyorgy 
Stulberger;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  3418.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Homa 
Gashgal   and  Nahld  Gashgal;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  3419.  A    bill    to    provide    for   the    ad- 
vancement of  Capt.  Edward  J.  Stelchen,  US. 
Naval  Reserve   (retired),  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral   on    the   Naval    Reserve   retired   list; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs  ST.  GEORGE: 
H  R.  3420.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Jo-^eph 
La  Plana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvicliciury. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R  3421.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Rafael 
Walog;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    California     (by 
request )  : 
H.R  3422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Electronic 
Medical   Foundation;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H  R  3423.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Orance 
Coast  College,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3424.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sidney  F.  Mashblr.  colonel.  Army  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  permanent  grade  ol 
colonel  in  the  Regular  Army,  on  the  retired 
list;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mondello 
Francesca  Colleraffl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

H  R.  3426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hong-to 
Dew;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
H  R.  3427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Idel  Volk- 
man;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R.  3428.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  John 
(Hanna)  Karam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  3429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ArUtldU 
Veloudoa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oert 
Forsthoff ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fabrldln 
Nu.shl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3432  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Guy 
Blache;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  weie  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

48.  By  Mr.  CANFIELD:  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Archdlocesan 
Fedc.-atlon  of  Holy  Name  Socletiea:  In  op- 
position to  the  recognition  of  Red  China  by 
tbe  United  States  and  admission  of  Red 
China  to  tlie  United  Nations,  also  urging 
withdrawal  of  recognition  of  United  Nations 
representatives  of  current  Hungarian  regime; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

49.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  the  Vege- 
table Growers'  Association  of  New  Jersey 
opposing  the  use  of  public  funds  to  bring 
new  land  into  production;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

50  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  the  prea- 
Ident,  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds,  Inc  .  New  York,  NY.,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  requesting  continuation  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Israel  and  the  Middle  East;  to 
the  Committee  on  PV)relgn  Affairs. 
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Cecil  B.  de  Mille 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26. 1959 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation  lost  a  great  man 
last  week. 

Cecil  B.  de  Mille,  first  citizen  of  Hol- 
Ijrwood,  came  west  from  New  York  in 
1913  to  make  the  first  feature-length  mo- 
tion picture.  He  stayed  on  to  build  an 
industry  and  a  personal  reputation  that 
will  survive  him  as  long  as  men  seek 
diversion  from  the  cares  of  life  in  the 
motion  picture  theater;  perhaps  longer. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  practically  every 
phase  of  his  industry,  constantly  devel- 
oping, changing,  adapting  new  ideas, 
many  of  them  his  own.  But  in  his  per- 
sonal life  he  was  a  traditionalist,  clinging 
to  the  morality,  religion,  and  ethics 
taught  at  his  mother's  knee. 

He  once  remarked  that  when  he  was 
a  boy.  there  were  no  motion  pictures,  and 
that  for  entertainment  his  mother  read 
each  evening  one  chapter  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  one  from  the  New.  His 
selection  of  religious  themes  for  many 
of  his  productions  reflects  this  early 
training.  His  "King  of  Kings,"  produced 
some  30  years  ago,  is  still  showing  in  far 
comers  of  the  world.    His  latest  of  two 


"The  Ten  Commandments."  it  has  been 
estimated,  will  play  for  50  years. 

Although  his  own  success  was  seldom 
if  ever  in  doubt.  De  Mille  was  never 
at  ease  when  the  industry  was  in  trou- 
ble. He  gave  freely  of  his  wise  counsel 
and  often  acted  as  financier  to  companies 
suffering  the  stress  of  a  young  and  some- 
times erratic  industry. 

Young  De  Mille  ran  away  from  school 
at  15  and  tried  to  enlist  in  .the  Army  to 
fight  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  In 
World  War  I  he  organized  a  company 
of  the  California  Home  Guard.  During 
World  War  n  he  personally  accounted 
for  the  sales  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  war  bonds,  and  millions  more  through 
bond-selling  shows  utilizing  actors  and 
actresses  under  contract  to  him. 

His  concept  of  patriotism  extended  be- 
yond service  in  wartime.  He  wss  a  lead- 
er of  public  affairs  and  political  thought 
in  peacetime  as  well.  At  the  height  of 
his  career  in  radio,  he  was  thrown  off 
the  air  for  refusing  to  pay  a  $1  imion 
assessment  which  he  found  incompatible 
with  his  sure  sense  of  freedom.  The 
assessment  was  to  be  used  by  the  union 
to  fight  right-to-work  legislation.  De 
Mille.  who  favored  right-to-work,  con- 
tended that  the  involuntary  assessment 
forced  him  to  support  a  belief  contrary 
to  his  own.  He  lost  the  court  battle  but 
fought  for  the  principle  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Cecil  B.  de  Mille  was  honored  by  his 
contemporaries.  Industrial  awards,  in- 
cluding the  coveted  Oscar,  honorary  de- 


grees, and  organization  and  Oovemment 
awards  came  his  way.  Justly  earned.  He 
received  one  of  the  first  of  nine  great  liv- 
ing American  awards  bestowed  by  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1957. 

I  mourn  the  passing  of  Cecil  B.  de 
Mille.   He  was  a  great  man. 


Tom  KiUyama — Uaioa  City  Co«Bcili 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
Monday,  January  26, 1959 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
areas  in  California  is  southern  Alameda 
County.  In  the  last  5  years  three  areas 
have  been  Incorporated  into  new  cities. 
The  last  came  into  being  early  this 
month  when  the  people  of  the  Alvarado- 
Decoto  district  decided  to  incorporate 
into  Union  City. 

Under  California  State  law  this  can 
only  be  done  by  referendum.  The  prop- 
osition to  incorp>orate  Union  City  carried 
better  than  4  to  1. 

At  the  same  election  15  citizens  of  the 
area  submitted  their  qualifications  to  the 
voters  by  seeking  5  nonpartisan  city 
council  seats.    The  man  who  topped  the 
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ticket  was  Tom  Blitiiyama,  a  35-year-oId 
prominent  nurseryman. 

Councilman  Kitayama  is  probably  the 
first  northern  California  Nisei  to  seek  an 
elective  post  as  city  coimcilman.  His 
election  is  indicative  of  the  respect  with 
which  Califomians  hold  their  fellow 
countnrmen  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

Kitayama 's  younger  brother.  Kee,  Is 
the  newly  elected  president  of  Eden 
Township  Japanese-American  Citizens 
League.  Another  brother.  Ray.  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Freemont  JACL. 

The  Kitayama  brothers  operate  one  of 
the  largest  carnation  nurseries  in  the 
coimtry.  Tom  is  president  and  coowner 
of  the  firm  and  also  director  on  both  the 
northern  California  Carnation  Growers 
Association  and  the  American  Carnation 
Society. 

Tom  is  married  t<j  the  former  Hideko 
Horikawa.  both  Seattle-bom  Nisei,  and 
they  have  four  children. 


WathiBftoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26. 19S9 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  loUowlng,  my  news- 
letter of  January  24 : 

Washinctsn  Rkpokt 

(By  Congresaman  Biuci  Ausn.  Fifth  District. 
Teras) 

The  1900  budget.  1^75  pages,  a  Inchss 
thick,  more  than  4  poimds  In  weight,  lists 
•T7  billion  in  Federal  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1060  (July  1059  to  July  IMO) . 
ComparaUTely.  this  U  $3.9  bllUon  less  than 
this  year,  fiscal  1959.  Receipts  wiU  be  an  esti- 
mated $77.1  bUllon.  wtilch  Is  $9.1  billion  more 
than  this  year.  (However,  total  expenditures 
to  the  public  are  llst«l  as  $93.9  billion  and 
toUI  recelpu  $93  5  billion  as  distinguished 
from  budgetary.)  Tlie  President's  78-page 
budget  message,  a  condensed  explanation, 
discussed  expendlturen  and  receipts  by  Oov- 
ernment  departments,  by  mUltary  and  civil- 
ian, and  by  specific  legislative  program. 

Commendable,  as  I  see  It.  are  these 
thoughts:  (1)  We  miist  have  a  balanced 
budget.  live  within  our  means,  pay  as  we  go; 
we  must  foster  Inltlat:  ve  and  free  enterprise, 
a  soiud  economy  and  currency;  (3)  we  need 
to  review  existing  programs;  (3)  Congress, 
not  tbe  administration.  Is  constltutionaUy 
responsible  for  tbe  appropriation  of  money, 
and  the  slse  of  the  budget  results  from 
earlier  congressional  htglsUtion;  (4)  Federal 
programs,  wherever  possible,  should  be 
shifted  back  to  the  States  (along  with  tax 
Jurisdiction);  (6)  we  m\ut  assure  maximum 
defense  for  each  dollar  spent;  (6)  reeearoh 
in  many  fields,  particularly  mllltaiy,  Is  oon- 
tlnuaUy  being  increased:  (7)  a  better  agri- 
cultural program  is  needed  with  leas  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  and  less  (x>ntrol  of  the  farmer; 
(8)  Oovemment  whenever  possible  should 
sell  surplin  property;  (9)  more  user  charges 
and  leas  aubeldles  are  needed  so  that  users, 
not  the  general  public,  foot  the  bUI;  (10) 
private  financing,  not  Oovemment  loans, 
should  be  stimulated,  through  flexible  inter- 
est rates. 

Criticisms  Include:  (1)  IS  a  budget  bal- 
anced   and    the    Federal    Oovemment    con- 


trolled when  projects  are  deferred,  rather 
than  canceled;  when  43,000  new  employees 
are  to  be  hired;  when  nKsre  money  is  to  be 
spent  In  aid  to  education,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, public  works,  urban  renewid,  pub- 
lic housing,  and  almost  every  welfare  pro- 
gram? (2)  since  195S  the  budget  has  grown 
two  to  one  in  welfare  over  defense  needs, 
when  we  know  military  requirements  are 
paramount;  slmrultaneously  politicians  as- 
sure U8  budget  growth  results  from  defense 
requirements;  (3)  increased  papulation  (as 
reason  for  budget  growth)  puts  more  strain 
on  local  government  (utilities,  schools,  etc.) 
than  on  Federal  Government;  (4)  Congress 
is  offered  additional  opportunities  to  lose 
control.  Example:  (a)  Foreign  aid  develop- 
ment loan  fund  Is  a  revolving  fund  outside 
Congress'  direct  control;  (b)  other  revolv- 
ing funds  are  proposed;  (c)  item  veto  would 
transfer  to  the  President  great  new  author- 
ity; (d)  foreign  aid  and  Public  Law  480 
(Food  Disposal  Act)  each  transfer  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  President;  (e)  requested  presi- 
dential blanket  emergency  funds  take  the 
purse  strings  from  Congress.  (5)  The  foot- 
In -the-door  programs  where  great  spending 
Increases  follow  program  Inception  Include: 
(a)  Defense  education  bill;  (b)  public  assist- 
ance under  social  security;  (c)  urban  re- 
newal; (d)  world  loans  through  various  In- 
ternational banJcs;  (e)  many  others;  (6)  the 
Federal  Government  intends  to  foster  local 
Initiative  by  offering  more  Federal  money 
and  control:  (7)  buUt-ln  growth  factors  and 
fixed  costs  are  skyrocketing  costs  vrlthout 
new  programs.  (Example:  Public  works  will 
be  at  an  alltime  high  without  even  addlQe 
any  new  proJecU.)  (8)  Tax^  Incentives -te 
encourage  private  investment  abroad — Isn't 
this  tax  bribery?  Will  this  weaken  Invest- 
ment at  home  as  greater  gains  can  be  had  In 
other  countries?  Is  this  fair  or  constitu- 
tional? (9)  Non-servloe-connected  disabili- 
ties of  veterans  are  soaring. 

The  big  question  really  seems  to  be.  Has 
the  budget  gotten  beyond  all  control?  After 
all.  It  Is  almost  $8  billion  lilgher  than  the 
$70  billion  budget  of  3  years  ago  that  pre- 
cipitated a  nationwide  furor.  And  why  the 
increase?  Perhaps  Budget  Director  Stans 
said  It  best — "Why  Is  it  that  some  bxisiness 
leaders  Join  taxpayers'  organizations  to  bring 
press\ire  on  the  Oovemment  to  cut  expenses, 
yet  support  Industry  groups  seeking  more 
Government  subsidies?  Why  is  It  that  some 
labor  leaders  press  hard  for  wage  Increases 
to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living,  and  then 
urge  a  massive  program  of  legislative  action 
which,  if  adopted,  woxild  lead  to  more  deficit 
spending,  higher  taxes,  and  inflation — all  of 
which  could  only  demoralize  the  value  of 
wages  earned?** 

Now  the  battle  of  the  budget  begins  politi- 
cally. (See  OoiraBBnoNAL  Racoao.)  Mr. 
Camnon,  of  Missouri,  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee chairman,  aaid.  "All  fiscal  recommen- 
dations start  with  the  President.  Congress 
does  not  make  the  budget — he  Is  at  complete 
liberty  to  recommend  a  cut  of  $5.  $10.  $15.  or 
$20  billion."  Mr.  Jenskm,  of  Iowa.  said.  "The 
President  cannot  spend  1  penny  which 
the  Congress  does  not  appropriate.  We  all 
know  that."  Mr.  HtTJJTK,  of  Indians,  said, 
"The  chairman  of  the  great  Conmiittee  on 
Appropriations  referred  to  the  Increase  from 
$65  billion  to  $79  billion  over  the  past  4  years. 
During  those  4  years  he  has  been  chairman 
of  that  committee,  and  Congress  holds  the 
purse  strings  over  expenditures."  So  it 
goes— expenditures  are  voted  by  Congress, 
Democrat  controlled,  whose  leaders  now  try 
to  shift  the  blame  to  the  President,  who  can 
only  administer  tbe  law,  which  Congress 
passes.  "The  President  proposes,  but  Con- 
gress disposes."  We  here  know  this,  yet  it  is 
the  people  who  are  to  be  hoodwinked.  Ttue, 
the  President  could  be  a  more  forceful  leader, 
but  liberal  Democrat  mending  critics  offer 
only.  "We  must  spend  more."     (First  day  of 


Congress,  six  Democrats  put  in  bills  with  a 
6-year  price  tag  of  $117  bUllon.) 

Why  not  review  all  existing  programs,  as 
the  President  suggested  we  do  in  the  mili- 
tary, to  be  sure  we  get  maxim\im  value  re- 
ceived for  each  dollar  spent  in  tiie  Federal 
Oovemment?  For  maximum  value  in  the 
military,  let's  get  the  Defense  Department 
out  of  business  operations.  Why  not  apply 
evaluation  yardsticks  to  every  Government 
program  now?  (1)  Is  tills  a  function  of  Fed- 
eral Government?     (2)   Can  we  afford  It? 

Mlkoyan  and  Russian  propaganda  experts 
will  now  demonstrate  over  and  over  the  rea- 
son for  his  visit  and  the  g\illlbllity  of  Amer- 
ican people.  Mlkoyan  will  speak  for  Amer- 
ican people  as  set  apart  and  opposed  to  thelr 
Govemment.  Let's  review  a  few  Russian 
comments.  Khrushchev  called  Mlkoyan  to 
his  face  a  professional  traitor.  Khrushchev, 
speaking  of  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
"We  cannot  coexist  externally.  One  of  us 
must  go  to  his  grave.  We  must  push  them 
to  their  graves."  Khrushchev  again.  "We 
Bolsheviks  are  a  ravenous  people.  What  we 
achieved  in  the  past  is  very  little"  (enslave- 
ment of  half  the  world).  "We  want  more 
and  more."  On  Manullsky,  Rxisslan  Instruc- 
tor of  political  warfare.  "War  to  the  hilt  be- 
tween commxinlsm  and  capitalism  is  inevi- 
table. To  win  we  shall  need  the  element  of 
surprise.  The  bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be 
put  to  sleep,  so  we  shall  begin  by  launching 
the  most  spectacular  peace  movement  on  rec- 
ord. There  will  be  electrifying  overtures  and 
unheard-of  concessions.  The  capitalist  coun- 
tries, stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to 
cooperate  in  their  own  destruction.  They 
^Mll  leap  at  another  chance  to  be  friends.  As 
soon  as  their  guard  is  down,  we  shall  smash 
them  with  our  clenched  fists."  Meed  more  be 
said? 


LecisUtiTe  Proposals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or   MCMtTH    CaXOLZIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26, 1959 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  offered  seven  bills  for  considera- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  bills,  in  my  Judgment,  should  be 
promptly  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committees  and  reported  out  for  final 
approval  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  legislative  proposals  which  I  am 
making  may  be  brleby  summarized  as 
follows: 

Z.   KXCISS  TAX   BXPXal. 

One  of  the  bills  provides  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  excise  tax  on  communica- 
tion services  and  facilities,  and  another 
provides  for  the  repeal  of  such  taxes 
upon  the  transportation  of  persons. 

Further  collection  of  these  excise  taxes 
seems  to  me  to  be  unwarranted  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  originally  im- 
posed as  wartime  tax-raising  devices. 
Tliese  taxes  constitute  an  undue  burden 
upon  individuals  of  small  businesses. 
Repeal  would  result  in  very  little  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Government  and  would 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  small  business  and 
individual  savings. 

In  the  85th  CTongress  we  repealed  the 
excise  tax  upon  the  transportation  of 
property,  and  it  now  seems  highly  prcq^er 
that  we  should  do  the  same  with  refer- 
ence to  transportation  tax  upon  persons. 
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n.    ABDRTONAL    ZMCOHX    TAX    DEDUCTIONS     AND 
KXXMFTIONS 

One  of  the  bills  which  I  have  offered 
will  increase  the  amount  which  a  tax- 
payer may  deduct  on  account  of  expenses 
paid  for  the  care  of  his  or  her  dependents 
who  are  under  the  age  of  16  years.  The 
other  measure  would  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion of  a  taxpayer,  including  the  ex- 
emption for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for 
a  dependent,  and  the  additional  exemp- 
tions for  old  age  or  blindness. 

The  working  mothers  in  our  countiT 
are  being  heavily  penalized  under  the 
present  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  rea- 
son of  their  inability  to  deduct  the  costs 
of  care  for  dependents  while  the  mother 
is  necessarily  working  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood for  her  family.  To  fail  to  give  the 
consideration  which  this  bill  offers  for 
taxpayers  who  must  pay  for  the  care  of 
their  dependents  while  gaining  their 
livelihood  will  constitute  the  compound- 
ing of  a  wrong  which  has  long  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  working  mothers  of  our 
country.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
is  long  overdue  and  entertain  the  hope 
that  others  in  the  House  will  concur  with 
that  thought. 

An  increase  in  the  personal  tax  ex- 
emption for  taxpayers  from  $600  to 
$1,000  will  give  tax  relief  to  the  lower  in- 
come citizens  and.  thereby,  should  have 
a  great  stimulus  uEK)n  business  as  well 
as  personal  savings  by  those  in  the  lower 
income  brackets.  The  increase  in  per- 
sonal exemption  which  is  envi-sioned  will 
result  in  very  little  overall  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Federal  Government  and 
could,  in  the  long  pull,  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  revenue  by  reason  of  the 
stimulation  which  it  will  give  to  busi- 
ness. 

m.    SOCIAL    SECCIUTT 

Another  bill  which  I  am  offering  will 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  removing  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  income  which  an  in- 
dividual may  earn  while  receiving  bene- 
fits thereunder. 

This  legislation  is  made  essential  by 
reason  of  the  inflationary  spiral  in  which 
those  who  are  receiving  benefits  find 
themselves.  Those  recipients  who  are 
physically  able  to  carry  on  gainful  em- 
ployment should  not  be  penalized  for 
their  diligence  and  energy,  but  rather 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to 
make  their  contribution  to  the  business, 
economic,  and  industrial  life  of  their 
country. 

Those  who  have  attained  all  eligibility 
requirements  except  the  reduction  of 
their  own  income  should  not  be  penalized 
but  should  be  given  the  encouragement 
which  this  legislation  proposes. 

IV.    WORLD    WAR     n    AND     KOREAN     WIDOWS    AND 
ORPHANS 

Another  bill  that  I  am  offering  today 
provides  that  pensions  for  non-service- 
connected  death  .shall  be  extended  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans  under  the 
same  conditions  as  apply  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  deceased  World  War  I 
veterans.  This  legislation,  if  enacted, 
will  meet  one  of  the  real  needs  in  the 
field  of  veterans'  affairs  in  this  country. 
Since  1934  the  provision  has  been  made 


for  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
World  War  I  veterans  in  the  manner  now 
sought  to  be  extended  to  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  World  War  II  and 
Korean  veterans.  Certainly  it  can  be 
said  that  these  individuals  should  receive 
the  same  consideration  as  now  extended 
to  those  similarly  situated  by  reason  of 
casualties  of  World  War  I. 

This  legislation  will  mean  a  great  deal 
to  many  needy  and  worthwhile  widows 
and  children  in  this  land  of  ours. 

V.    SENATE  AND  HOUSE  PACES 

I  am  also  offering  a  bill  to  provide  a 
residence  for  pages  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Rcoresentatives  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Capitol  Pages'  Residence 
Board. 

It  has  alarmed  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  young  boys  are  being  brought 
from  their  homes  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  Washington  to  serve  as  pages  in 
the  two  bodies  of  Congress  without  hav- 
ing any  provision  made  for  their  super- 
vision and  housing  upon  their  arrival  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  is  a  situation  which  should  not  be 
permitted  to  exist  beyond  the  current 
session  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

To  establish  a  pages'  residence  would 
not  require  any  tremendous  appropria- 
tion, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  contemplated  that  the  pages  will  pay 
such  rates  and  fees,  as  far  as  practicable, 
as  are  suflBcient  to  make  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  residence  self- 
sustaining. 

This  residence  idea  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  has  been  discussed  with  and  by  many 
of  my  colleagues,  and  it  seems  to  be  uni- 
formly agreed  that  something  should  be 
done  immediately  to  eliminate  the  failure 
of  supervision  which  we  now  observe  in 
the  handling  of  housing  arrangements 
for  our  splendid  young  boys. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  reiterate  that  I 
entertain  the  hope  that  th^^  legislative 
proposals  which  I  am  today  making  will 
be  seriously  and  promptly  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  through 
the  appropriate  committees  and  that  ac- 
tion may  be  taken  upon  them  with  the 
greatest  possible  dispatch. 


Tribute  to  RepresentatiTe  Herman  P. 
Ebcrharter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26, 1959 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also 
join  my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  Members,  in  paying  a  brief 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Honorable 
Herman  P.  Eberharter.  He  was  a  great 
Democrat  and  a  most  able  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  his  district  and  his 
State.  He  possessed  a  wonderful  per- 
sonality and  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  We  miss  him  and  will  con- 
tinue to  miss  him. 


May  I  extend  an  expresion  of  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 

A  Problem  Confronting  the  Indiaa  People 
of  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  26,  1959 

Ml-.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  my 
purpo.se  today  to  bring  before  the  Con- 
Kres.s  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems 
confronting  the  Indian  people  of  South 
Dakota,  confronting  the  counties  and  the 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

The  problem  results  from  a  policy  of 
the  Indian  Department  establi-shed  at 
the  Wa.shington  level,  that  when  an  In- 
dian has  been  away  from  a  reservation 
for  1  year,  the  Department  is  no  longer 
responsible  for  him  or  his  family,  either 
for  medical  care,  for  relief,  or  any  other 
benefits  intended  by  Congress  for  the 
Indian  people,  including  such  benefits  as 
trades  training,  on-the-job  training,  ed- 
ucational loans,  and  so  forth. 

These  latter  programs,  however,  do 
not  cause  too  great  disruption  between 
Federal  and  local  governments,  they 
have  only  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  Indian. 

One  of  the  serious  problems,  however. 
ari.ses  from  the  fact  that  most  States, 
including  the  State  of  South  E>akota, 
have  a  statute  providing  that  an  in- 
digent person  or  an  indigent  family  mov- 
ing from  one  county  to  another  may  not 
become  a  resident  of  the  new  county, 
and,  therefore,  become  a  county  ward  or 
a  financial  burden  upon  that  new  county, 
if  the  new  county  into  which  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  family  moves,  does,  within 
a  certain  time,  serve  upon  him  a  notice 
to  prevent  acquiring  a  legal  settlement. 

Such  notice  in  South  Dakota  provides 
that  the  individual  coming  into  such 
county  from  another  county  or  another 
State  who  is  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge,  is  thereby  warned  to  depart 
therefrom,  and  that  service  of  such  notice 
shall  apply  to  all  members  of  such 
family. 

Through  the  years,  the  law  has  been 
upheld  and  interpreted  many  times  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Families  have  been 
returned  to  their  original  county  several 
years  after  leaving  that  county.  If  they 
should  attempt  to  become  a  public 
charge  upon  the  new  county. 

The  Indian  Department,  however,  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota.  When  an  Indian  has 
been  off  of  the  reservation  for  a  year,  the 
Department  washes  its  hands  of  him, 
regardless  of  whether  the  county  into 
which  he  has  moved  serves  a  notice  to 
prevent  acquiring  legal  settlement  or  not. 
Public  Health  follows  the  policy  of  the 
Indian  Department.  The  result  is  that 
counties  in  South  Dakota  located  near 
Indian  reservations,  where  Indian  people 
congregate  for  employment,  find  them- 
selves in  an  unbearable  position,  with  the 
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Indian  Department  refusing  assistance 
and  the  coimtry  unable  to  provide  the 
assLstance.  The  Indian  finds  himself 
caught  In  the  bind. 

One  serious  example  Is  the  hospitals 
In  Rapid  City,  8.  Dak.,  where  many 
thousands  of  dollani  of  hospital  bills  each 
year  go  luipaid  by  either  the  county  or 
the  Federal  Government.  Indian  people 
are  brought  to  the  hospital  in  serious 
condition,  an  emen;ency  exists  and  they 
must  be  given  treatment.  Because  the 
Indian  Is  Indigent  and  imable  to  pay,  the 
hospital  is  required  to  carry  the  cost  of 
treatment  and  hosisitallzation. 

I  would  quote  from  a  letter  under  date 
of  January  19.  1958,  from  the  St  John's 
McNamara  Hospital  of  Rapid  City, 
8.  I>ak..  with  regard  to  the  hospital  bill 
of  one  Bert  Guy  Eagle  Horse,  age  41,  an 
indigent  taken  to  that  hospital  for  emer- 
gency treatment  and  hospitalization. 
Part  of  the  letter  follows: 

He  waa  found  lying  In  the  street.  «  tire  iron 
lying  nevby  and  with  MTere  lacerations 
about  the  bead.  A  levere  blow  acroaa  the 
baae  of  tbe  man's  bead  caiued  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness requiring  Immediate  atten- 
tion. I  called  Dr.  Slcber.  the  Indian  public 
health  physician,  at  the  clinic  In  the  city  of 
Chamberlain.  8.  Dak.,  for  authorlEatlon. 
This  was  refused.  I  explained  that  he  had 
authorized  treatment  for  the  man  for  rattle- 
snake bite  at  a  prevlotis  admittance.  August 
1,  1958.  and  that  they  had  recognized  him 
as  being  eligible  for  authorization.  He  ad- 
vised me  that  this  was  true,  but  that  he  had 
dlBoovered  that  this  was  a  mistake  and  that 
he  should  not  have  given  it. 

When  the  hospital  called  Pennington 
County  Welfare  OfSce  they  were  advised 
that  Bert  Guy  Eagle  Horse  was  not  a 
resident  of  Pennington  County  and  ap- 
parently was  prevented  from  becoming  a 
resident,  because  of  the  South  Dakota 
law.  The  county  in  which  the  home  res- 
ervation of  Bert  Guy  Eagle  Horse  is  lo- 
cated will,  of  course,  not  pay  the  bill. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  creates  a  no  man's 
land  with  the  Individual  Indian  and  the 
hospital  caught  in  the  bind.  The  Con- 
gress appropriates  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually In  the  belief  that  the  Indian  peo- 
ple are  being  cared  for.  The  fact  Is.  the 
policy  of  the  Indian  Department  makes 
of  these  people,  who  are  encouraged  l>y 
the  Department  to  leave  the  reservation, 
a  man  without  a  country  and  ineligible 
for  any  assistance.  This,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  field  in  which  the 
Congress  must  act.  It  Is  unfair  to  the 
Indian  people  that  a  vacuum  should  exist 
in  which  these  people  now  find  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  non-Indian  hos- 
pitals located  adjacent  to  an  Indian 
reservation. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Public  Health 
hospitals  on  the  reservation  will  give 
service  to  Indian  people  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  left  the  reservation 
for  a  time,  but  there  is  no  provision  for 
their  return  and  no  provision  for  emer- 
gency treatment.  Worse  than  that, 
there  is  no  provision  for  any  public  as- 
sistance to  these  families  who  having 
been  encouraged  to  leave  the  reservation 
in  search  of  work  and  to  Integrate  into 
the  white  society,  then  find  themselves 
destitute  in  a  county  which  has  served 
legal  notice  upon  them  to  prevent  their 
acquiring  a  legal  settlement. 


U  tW  Qaality  ud  Imttgnty  of  Ov  Yooaff 
People  lies  the  Strength  aid  Fstore  of 
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or  KZMTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  January  26. 1959 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Kentucky  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  names  its  three  outstanding 
young  men  and  an  outstanding  young 
farmer  of  the  year.  On  January  20  the 
selections  for  1958  were  made  and  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  gratification  and 
pride  that  I  learned  that  two  of  the  four 
young  men  chosen  for  this  distinguished 
honor  are  from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Thomas  B.  Hagerman.  selected  by  the 
Kentucky  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  one  of  its  three  outstanding  young 
men,  is  a  native  of  Bowling  Green,  my 
hometown  in  Warren  County.  And  Wil- 
liam T.  Roark,  chosen  as  the  outstanding 
young  farmer,  is  from  Franklin,  Simpson 
County.  These  two  men  exemplify,  in 
the  truest  sense,  the  tradition  of  selfless 
service  to  commtuiity  and  fellow  citizens 
which  has  played  such  an  important  part 
in  the  growth  of  Kentucky  and  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

The  choice  of  Thomas  B.  Hagerman  Is 
quite  appropriate  as  the  variety  of  activi- 
ties in  which  he  participates  with  ex- 
cellence makes  him  indeed  worthy  of  the 
appellation  "outstanding."  As  an  agent 
for  Aetna  Oil  Co..  in  Bowling  Green,  Mr. 
Hagerman  gives  freely  of  his  time, 
energy,  and  leadership  to  the  various 
groups  whose  common  denominator  is 
the  betterment  of  the  community  and 
the  instilling  at  worthy  ideals  of  service 
and  Integrity  in  the  youth  of  that  com- 
munity. In  these  troubled  times  when 
the  newspaper  headlines  scream  of  Ju- 
venile crimes.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  young  men  such  as 
Thomas  B.  Hagerman.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  inspire  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  with  the  ideal  of  service  to  their 
fellow  man  than  by  example.  The  emu- 
lation of  men  such  as  Thomas  Hagerman 
cannot  help  but  produce  finer  citizens  of 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Hagerman,  who  graduated  from 
Western  Kentucky  State  College,  is  a 
Jaycee.  is  active  in  church  work.  Is  a 
coach  of  the  Small  Fry  Football  Con- 
ference, a  member  of  the  Two  Gallon 
Blood  Donor  Club,  is  a  Warren  Coimty 
jury  commissioner,  a  veteran  participat- 
ing in  the  Army  Reserve  program,  and 
a  high-school  football  of&ciaL  The 
scope  of  his  Interests  ranging  from 
church  work,  youth  direction,  service  to 
community  as  a  Jury  commissioner,  to 
Army  Reserve  activities  indicates  the 
fullness  and  maturity  of  character  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Hagerman. 

As  service  to  community  enhances  the 
facilities  of  our  urban  centers,  so  ex- 
cellence in  farming  contributes  to  the 


productivity  of  our  rural  areas  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  built.  It  is  to 
men  such  as  William  T.  Roark  that  we 
can  \0€3k.  with  pride  and  confidence  to  the 
further  development  of  agriculture. 
During  the  past  11  years  in  which  Mr. 
Roark  has  engaged  in  farming,  he  has 
increased  the  productivity  of  his  985- 
acre  farm  by  166  percent.  He  raises  beef 
cattle  and  seed.  In  additicm  to  his  truly 
outstanding  farmwork,  young  Roark  is 
active  in  his  church,  the  Rotary  Club, 
Kentucky  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ma- 
sons, soil-conservation  work,  county  ex- 
tension council.  Simpson  County  Farm 
Bureau,  and  Simpson  County  Tobacco 
Association.  When  so  many  of  our 
yoimg  men  are  leaving  the  land  with  the 
idea  of  quick  success  in  the  city,  the  ex- 
ample set  by  William  T.  Roark  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  youth 
who  elect  to  remain  on  the  farm  and 
achieve  a  full  and  satisfying  life  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

I  am  Justf&ably  proud  in  l>eing  able 
to  place  in  the  Rscord  a  brief  tribute 
to  the  accomplishments  of  these  two  fine 
young  men  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky.  In  the  qual- 
ity and  integrity  of  our  young  people  lies 
the  strength  and  future  of  America  and 
certainly  Thomas  B.  Hagerman  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Roark  are  worthy  of  the  trust 
placed  in  them. 


Jastke  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACaXTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26, 1959 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
my  extension  of  remarks,  I  include  a 
statement  made  by  me  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
in  sui^xtrt  of  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as 
a  State  of  the  Union. 

The  statement  follows: 

JxTBTicK  rom  HAWAn 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  last  Congress,  Alas- 
ka came  of  age:  it  is  now  long  past  the  hotu* 
to  end  Hawaii's  apprenticeship.  It  la  an  in- 
disputable fact,  that  HawaU  met  the  tra<il- 
tional  threefold  test  of  eligibility  for  state- 
hood. 

Before  analyzing  Hawaii's  eligibility,  per- 
mit me  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  three 
basic  requirements  demanded  by  tradition 
and  precedent  for  admission.  First,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  must  evince  love  for  the 
Ideals  of  American  democratic  government. 
Second,  a  majority  of  the  electorate  must 
express  a  clear  desire  for  statehood.  And 
third,  the  Territory  must  possess  sufficient  re- 
sources and  population  to  support  the  cost 
of  State  government.  I  shaU  demonstrate 
that  Hawaii  has  passed  these  tests  with  high 
honors. 

The  Hawaiian  people  have  been  drawn  to 
America  almost  from  the  very  dawn  of  their 
modem  history.  In  1820,  17  New  England 
missionaries  arrived  In  the  archipelago;  and 
before  the  passage  of  many  years  the  na- 
tives In  large  measure  were  converted  to 
Christianity  and  made  familiar  with  the  ways^ 
of  the  West.  White  whalers,  traders,  specu-' 
lators,  and  sugar  planters  migrated  to  the  Is- 
lands In  progressively  greater  numbers. 
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By  1842,  five  out  of  six  ahlps  calling  at 
Hawaii  were  American;  and  Yankee  cultiiral 
Influence,  despite  strong  British  competition, 
rapidly  aasiuned  predominance.  In  1843  a 
constitution  modeled  In  part  after  that  of 
the  United  States  was  adopted.  Fourteen 
years  later  the  people  of  this  constitutional 
monarchy  urged  their  King  to  negotiate  for 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  He  com- 
piled, but  the  project  was  abandoned  with 
his  untimely  death. 

In  1833  Hawaii  became  a  Republic,  and  ne- 
gotiations for  annexation  were  inunediately 
undertaken.  A  treaty  Unking  the  two  Re- 
publics was  soon  faal^loned,  ^ut  It  was  with- 
drawn from  the  American  Smate  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  who  had  not  been  In  office 
when  the  Hawaiian  revolution  erupted  and 
who  disapproved  of  what  he  considered  the 
unseemly  haste  by  which  the  annexation 
convention  had  been  drafted. 

Four  years  later  a  new  treaty  of  annexation 
was  signed,  but  It,  too,  failed  of  ratification. 
Finally,  sponsors  of  the  treaty  abandoned  it 
In  favor  of  submitting  to  Congress  a  Joint 
resolution  of  annexation,  the  passage  of 
which  required  only  a  simple  majority  vote. 
The  resolution  was  approved,  and  President 
McKlnley  signed  it  on  July  7,  1898.  Two 
years  later,  on  April  30,  1900,  the  Organic  Act 
for  Hawaii  was  approved  (to  take  effect  June 
14,  1900) ,  and  Hawaii  thereby  became  an  in- 
corporated Territory. 

Since  1903  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  has 
petitioned  Congress  for  statehood  nearly  a 
score  of  times;  and  from  1920  to  the  present 
time,  approximately  50  bills  providing  for 
statehood  have  been  Introduced  in  succes- 
sive Congresses.  In  1947  substantive,  if  in- 
complete, action  was  finally  taken.  On  June 
30  of  that  year  the  House  passed  the  state- 
hood bill,  but  It  died  in  the  Senate.  The 
same  melancholy  story  was  repeated  on 
March  7. 1950,  and  March  10. 1953. 

In  1064  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  combine  the 
Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  statehood  bills,  and 
on  April  1  of  that  year  approved  the  dual 
measure.  There  are  some  who  still  maintain 
that  passage  was  obtained  only  because  as- 
surance had  been  given  the  antlstatehood 
bloc  that  the  House  would  reject  the  Joint 
bill,  despite  the  fact  that  House  support  for 
Hawaiian  admission  alone  was  overwhelming. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  prophets  of  dis- 
aster were  vindicated. 

In  1955,  during  the  succeeding  Congress, 
another  dual  bill  was  Introduced,  this  time 
In  the  House.  On  May  10  of  that  year  it  was 
recommitted.  This  year  there  Is  before  us 
only  the  single  Hawaiian  bill;  let  us  pray 
that  it  will  meet  with  a  deservedly  kinder 
fate. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  both  Hawaii  and  the 
United  States  to  the  respective  peoples  them- 
selves. In  a  1940  plebiscite,  the  Hawaiian 
people  voted  2  to  1  for  statehood.  A  decade 
later  they  approved  the  proposed  State  con- 
stitution by  more  than  a  3-to-l  majority.  As 
for  the  views  of  mainland  Americans  (inci- 
dentally, the  Hawallans,  of  course,  are  Just 
as  much  American  as  you  and  I) ,  Dr.  George 
Gallup  has  found  that  a  decisive  majority 
has  supported  statehood  ever  since  pre- 
World  War  II  days.  More  recently,  the  ratio 
of  approval  has  Jumped  from  3  to  1  In  1946 
to  8  to  1  in  August  of  1958. 

We  know  that  Hawallans  and  their  com- 
patriots In  the  States  want  statehood.  But 
are  we  sure  that  the  islanders  are  loyal 
enough  and  Americanized  enough  to  deserve 
such  status?  I  say  that  the  question  was 
answered  affirmatively  long  ago,  and  par- 
ticularly so  during  World  War  II  and  Its 
aftermath. 

Immediately  after  the  Infamous  assault  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  nunors  were  rife,  especially  In 
the  States,  that  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry engaged  in  the  most  heinous  sabotage, 
even  designating  targets  for  the  attacking 
planes.     Mr.  Robert  L.  Shivers,  former  spe- 


cial agent  In  charge  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  In  Honolulu  from  1939  to 
1943,  gave  the  lie  to  such  calumnies.  He 
testified  that  all  those  r\unors  were 
false  •  •  •  and  that  sabotage  and  fifth- 
column  activity  was  never  engaged  In  at  any 
time  prior,  during,  or  subsequent  to  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Perhaps  even  more  eloquently  expressive 
of  Japanese  loyalty  was  the  story  of  the  452d 
Combat  Team  and  the  100th  Battalion.  The 
combined  record  of  these  units  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable  one  in  nil  Amerlcxn 
military  annals.  Approximately  10,000  men. 
most  of  whoff  were  Japanese  from  Hawaii . 
saw  action  In  Europe  with  the  f»mcd  outfits. 
Of  these.  4.500  received  Purple  Hearts.  The 
quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  of  other  award.s 
is  equally  impressive,  particularly  the  353 
Silver  Stars  and  112  Army  and  division  com- 
mendations. Crowning  their  glory  was  the 
fact  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  boys  dis- 
played the  slightest  cowardice.  Its  true 
that  three  of  them  went  a.w.o.l. — from  their 
hospital    beds   back   to   their   foxholes. 

The  unmatched  record  of  the  Hawaiian 
soldier  remained  untarnished  throughout  the 
Korean  conflict.  Not  a  single  case  of  coward- 
ice or  defection  to  the  enemy  was  recorded. 
The  battle-casualty  rate  for  Hawallans  was 
three  times  as  great  as  the  rate  per  capita 
for  stateside  contingents. 

One  might  well  ask.  in  connection  with 
statehood;  So  what?  No  one  questions  that 
the  Hawallans  were  brave,  but  does  courage 
alone  entitle  a  people  to  statehood?  No,  it 
doesn't;  but  It  does  prove  that  those  "go  for 
broke"  Americans  loved  their  country  with 
an  awesome  passion.  And  certainly  patriot- 
ism must  constitute  an  Integral  part  of  any 
legitimate  concept  of  Americanism. 

Other  manifestations  of  similarity  with 
things  American  are  widely  prevalent.  De- 
spite the  oriental  heritage  of  large  segments 
of  its  population,  Hawaii's  culture,  for  the 
most  part,  is  American.  And  Hawallans,  re- 
gardless of  ancestry,  look  to  the  West  for 
guidance  and  emulation.  Whether  it  be 
business,  education,  sports,  politics,  or  moree, 
the  pattern  is  always,  and  unmistakably, 
American. 

Further  evidence  of  the  deep-seated  Ameri- 
canism of  all  Hawallans — not  merely  the 
Japanese — lies  in  their  chilly  reception  of  the 
Conunonwealth  idea.  They  refuse  to  trade 
what  they  consider  their  birthright  for  tax 
exemption.  In  other  words,  they  insist  on 
being  recognized  as  first-class  Americans,  and 
demand  the  right  to  assume  all  the  obliga- 
tions that  such  a  cherished  condition  would 
entail. 

The  Hawaiian  people,  I'm  sure,  are  also 
aware  that  the  imposition  of  Conunonwealth 
status  would.  In  all  probability,  be  uncon- 
stitutional. In  Dowries  v.  Bidwell  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  declared 
that  "where  the  Constitution  has  been  once 
formally  extended  [in  all  Its  parts,  both 
fundamental  and  formal  |  by  Congress  to 
Territories  neither  Congress  nor  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  can  enact  laws  inconsistent 
therewith."  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  in  Rass- 
muasen  v.  United  States,  another  of  the 
famous  insular  cases,  asserted  that  "the  ex- 
ten  (slon  of  I  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion •  •  •  once  done,  is  Irrevocable."  It 
follows,  then,  that  those  who  would  remake 
Hawaii  in  the  image  of  Puerto  Rico  are  at 
least  disingenuous  when  they  extol  the  bene- 
fits Puerto  Ricans  derive  from  Federal  tax 
exemptions.  As  an  incorporated  Territory. 
Hawaii  is  subject  to  section  8  of  article  1  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides,  in  part, 
that  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 
It  Is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  exempt  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  from  the 
applicability  of  this  uniformity  clause. 

It  might  well  be,  too,  that  the  Hawaiian 
people   are   cognizant   that   the   promise    of 


statehood — at  least  by  implication — was  ten- 
dered them  long  ago.  Of  the  31  Incorporated 
Territories  in  our  history,  all  but  Hawaii 
have  graduated  to  statehood.  From  a  legal, 
or  constitutional,  standpoint.  Hawaii  is  no 
different  from  Its  more  successful  predeces- 
sors. The  Federal  courts  repeatedly  have 
snld  that  lncorj)oratlon  leads  to  statehood. 
In  1883  an  Incorporated  Territory  was  de- 
fined In  Kx  parte  Morgan  as  an  inchoate 
state.  About  40  yc.irs  later,  in  Balsce  v. 
People  of  Porto  Rwo.  among  many  similar 
cases,  the  Surrcme  Court  asserted  that  "in- 
corporaiion  has  always  been  a  step,  and  an 
important  one.  If. .ding  to  stutehood."  Ad- 
mlttcilly,  the  Orgunlc  Act  establishing  the 
Terrlt'  ry  of  H-.wall  did  not  explicitly  prom- 
ise statehood;  yet  It  must  at  the  same  time 
be  conceded  that  precedent  and  Judicial 
opinion,  whether  dicta  or  not.  alike  have 
considered  Terrlt/^jrles  as  destined  for  state- 
hood after  a  reasonable  period  of  tutelnge. 
It  would  seem  that  59  yeiira  Is  long  enough. 

It  behooves  ua  to  heed  the  Hawaiian  argu- 
ment that  Bt.itehood  for  the  other  80  In- 
corporated Territories  has  never  resulted  in 
failure.  Almost  without  exception,  those 
Territories  experienced  an  immediate  and 
marked  expansion  In  population  and  in  agri- 
cultural or  industrial  development  following 
their  admission  into  the  Union.  Above  all, 
the  people  of  those  new  States  demonstrated 
that  when  they  were  their  own  masters, 
progress  recognized  no  shackles. 

The  third  requirement  for  statehood — the 
ability  to  pay  for  statehood — poses  no  prob- 
lem for  Hawaii.  The  Islands  constitute.  In 
terms  of  financial  solvency,  the  richest  Ter- 
ritory ever  to  knock  on  the  statehood  door. 
The  gross  Territorial  product  of  Hawaii  for 
1957  was  about  11  >«  billion,  a  figure  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  any  other  State  at  the  time 
of  Us  admission.  In  1958  the  per  capita  In- 
come exceeded  that  of  20  States,  while  the 
per  capita  ux  burden  was  higher  than  that 
of  33  Slates. 

Hawaii's  population,  estimated  In  19U  to 
total  569,504.  Is  larger  than  that  of  any  1 
of  5  States,  and  is  more  than  twice  that 
of  Alaska.  It  Is  also  larger  than  that  of  any 
State  at  the  time  of  admission  except  Okla- 
homa. 

Now  that  it  has  been  established  that  Ha- 
waii merits  statehood.  It  is  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  principal  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  under  state- 
hood. They  may  be  listed  as  follows — and  no 
rights  were  ever  more  precious:  (1)  The  right 
to  full  voting  representation  in  both  Houses 
of  the  U.S.  Congress:  (2)  the  right  to  vote 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President:  (3)  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  Governor  and  to 
carry  on  functions  of  government  by  their 
own  elected  oIBclals  instead  of  by  Federal 
administrators:  (4)  the  right  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  powers  of  their  own  legis- 
lature; (5)  the  right  to  have  their  Judges 
locally  selected  rather  than  federally  ap- 
pointed; (6)  the  right  to  have  Federal  and 
local  Jurisdictions  clearly  defined  and  sepa- 
rate; (7)  the  right  to  a  voice  in  any  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 
(8)  the  right  to  help  write  the  Federal  taxes. 
Can  any  reasonable  person  deny  that  these 
rights  are  basic  to  the  American  way  of  life; 
or  that  so  long  as  they  are  withheld,  no 
citizenship  can  be  first  class? 

Benefits  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  would 
also  be  substantial.  Among  these  would  be 
(1)  enhancement  of  national  security;  (2) 
favorable  psychological  effect  on  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  Basin,  and  (3)  inspiration  to 
racial  harmony  on  the  mainland. 

The  strategic  Importance  oi  Hawaii  is  ob- 
vious, especially  so  now  that  our  Pacific  mili- 
tary commands  have  been  enlarged  and 
moved  to  Oahu.  Headquarters  for  the  com- 
manding general,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Pacific, 
are  at  Fort  Shaf  ter.  in  Honolulu. 

Statehood  opponents  concede  that  Hawaii 
is  strategically  vital,  but  they  profess  to  see 
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no  relevancy  between  military  considerations 
and  the  statehood  tssiie:  Statehood,  they 
argue,  would  have  no  effect  one  way  or  the 
other  on  our  defense  posture  In  the  Pacific. 
Apparently  they  are  all  materialists;  things 
of  the  spirit  escape  them.  I  say  to  them  that 
the  greater  stability  afforded  local  govern- 
ment and  the  greater  popular  pride  In  full 
citizenship  under  statehood  would  enable 
the  Armed  Forces  to  be  supported  materially 
In  tims  of  war  more  effectively  from  the  twin 
standpoints  of  local  economic  assistance  and 
local  civilian  cooperation.  And  the  will  of 
the  people  themselvee  to  fight,  should  total 
war  ever  become  our  lot.  would  be  Immeas- 
urably strengthened  were  they  called  upon 
to  defend  their  own  State — and  not  a  colony. 

I  reply  to  the  Isolationists  and  the  racists 
who  sneer  at  world  opinion  and  deny  any 
need  to  impress  the  Kast  with  such  a  mean- 
ingful demonstration  of  the  dynamism  of 
democracy  as  the  elevation  of  Hawaii  to 
statehood  would  present,  with  the  observa- 
tion that  the  American  people  have  Indicated 
that  in  these  parlous  days  it's  a  pretty  good 
Idea  to  miss  no  bets  In  the  pursuit  of  friends. 

Hawaii  Justifiably  has  been  called  the 
melting  pot  that  melts.  Although  Its  people 
comprise  diverse  blood  strains,  the  Territory 
has  a  unique  record  for  interracial  harmony 
and  cooperation.  With  the  doaer  associa- 
tion between  the  lalands  and  the  mainland 
which  would  accrue  from  statehood,  con- 
tinental Americans  would  become  more 
acuUly  aware  of  the  degree  to  which  democ- 
racy Is  practiced  In  Hawaii.  The  example 
assuredly  would  have  a  salutary  sffsot  on  race 
relations  throughout  the  States. 

The  reasons  for  statehood  as  outlined 
abore  sxirely  dwarf  the  Importance  of  the 
opposition's  arguments.  Chief  among  theee 
are  lb*  all«c«d  dominance  of  eommunlsm  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  dtsproportlonately  large 
repreeenUUon  that  Hawaii  would  snjoy  in 
the  Senate  of  the  Unltatf  BUtee. 

The  communism  scare  la  strictly  a  phony. 
The  constitution  of  Hawaii,  which  the  peo- 
ple themselvee  drafted  a  decade  ago.  disquali- 
fies Communists  from  holding  any  public 
ofllcc.  And  dock  strlkss,  which  formerly 
were  both  embarrassing  and  damaging,  have 
been  rendered  impotent  by  the  enactment  of 
a  law  enabling  the  Territory  to  selas  and 
work  ths  docks. 

As  for  dUproportlonate  representation, 
that  question  was  resolved,  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally. In  the  Connecticut  Compro- 
mise of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787. 

Hawaii  has  met  all  the  argtwients,  and 
they  are  hers. 

Z  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  act  favor- 
ably on  legislation  to  admit  HawaU  as  a 
State  of  the  Union.  I  shall  program  the  bill 
after  it  is  reported  for  as  early  cxuislderatton 
by  the  House  as  Is  poeslble. 


TrflMie  to  iUprcteatatiTC  J.  Hurj 
McGrcfor 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiARKS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

m  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBKNTATIVB 

Monday,  January  26, 1959 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  Join  my  colleagues  from  Ohio,  and 
others.  In  pasrlng  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  friend.  Repreeenta- 
tive  J.  Harry  McQregor,  of  Ohio,  ^i^oae 
sudden  and  untimely  passing  during  the 
recess  of  the  Congress  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  his  many  friends  In  this  Cham- 


ber and  throughout  the  country.  He  was 
a  friendly  and  most  personable  Member 
who  represented  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  State  most  ably. 

May  I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to 
the  members  of  his  family. 


Scyenty-sixlh  Kmmwtnnj  of  the  CitU 
Scrricc  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26. 1959 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  a  tireless 
champion  of  Federal  employees,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Carolina,  made 
the  principal  address  at  a  banquet  on 
January  17.  1959,  celebrating  the  76th 
anniversary  of  the  Civil  Service  Act. 

The  American  Federation  of  Oovem- 
ment  Employees  sponsored  the  banquet 
under  the  sage  and  mattire  leadership  of 
Mr.  James  Campbell,  its  national  presi- 
dent. Toastmaster  for  the  occasion  was 
the  genial  and  witty  Thomas  Walters, 
operations  director  of  the  Government 
Employees  Council. 

There  were  many  dignitaries  present 
including  the  Honorable  Arthur  Flem- 
ing. Secretary  of  the  Z>partment  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Honorable  Barbara  Ounderson.  member 
of  the  CivU  Service  Commission.  Gen- 
eral Melvin  Maas,  a  former  member  of 
this  body  and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Marine  Corps  whose  work  among  the 
handicapped  is  well  known,  was  present 
as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee To  Bmploy  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

Senator  Johkston  delivered  a  stirring 
address  in  which  he  pointed  that  the 
vitality  of  the  Nation  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  strength  of  our  Federal 
civil  service. 

I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  make 
his  remarks  a  part  of  this  Rbcord: 

Sfxech  bt  Skkatos  Ouk  D.  Johnstok.  Dkmo- 
csAT,  or  South  CaaouwA,  Bxroax  thz 
AMcaicAM  Fbdesation  or  aovaantxnr  Eac- 

PLOTBCS   AT  TKB   76tH   ANKIVSaSAKT  OT  TR> 

CIVU.  Saavicx  Act 

President  Campbell,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Johnson.  Secretary  Flemmlng.  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  delighted 
to  Join  with  you  in  obeervance  of  the  76th 
birthday  of  the  Civil  Service  Act.  I  always 
look  forward  to  and  enjoy  these  meetings 
with  you  my  fellow  workers  In  the  Federal 
service.  Meetings  of  this  kind  are  richly  re- 
warding. They  give  us  a  chance  to  exchange 
Ideas  and  to  develop  new  ones. 

New  Ideas  and  fresh  thinking  are  needed 
today.  We  cannot  afford  to  become  sterile 
or  stale  In  our  thinking  or  In  the  way  In 
which  we  act. 

Our  way  of  life  depends  on  our  national 
strength  and  vitality. 

The  vitality  of  the  Federal  civil  service 
will  remain  strong  in  the  future  on  a  bal- 
anced diet  of  improved  public  opinion,  pur- 
poas  and  progress. 

I  long  have  held  to  the  belief  that  our  civil 
service  has  been  the  victim  of  undeserved 


bad  publicity.  It  has  been  the  victim  of  an 
unforttxnate  lack  of  understanding  by  the 
public  of  what  It  is  and  of  what  it  does.  If 
the  nuui  In  the  street  knew  it  as  we  do,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  problem  of  public  opinion. 

Unfortunately,  that  Is  not  the  case  today. 
Neither  will  It  be  tomorrow  unless  positive 
steps  are  taken  to  bring  it  alwut.  As  for  my 
part,  I  propose  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  help 
mold  a  better  and  more  realistic  public  opin- 
ion of  the  Federal  service. 

You,  here  tonight — the  organization  to 
which  you  belong — others  like  you — should 
consolidate  your  efforts  on  «ays  and  means 
of  acquainting  the  public  with  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments  of  otir  Federal  service 
and  oiu-  civil  service  system. 

I  doubt  that  the  public  gives  proper  credit 
to  our  civil  service.  It  contributes  so  much 
to  making  this  Nation  strong  and  great. 

How  many  know  that  much  of  our  once 
fertile  land  is  tillable  today  only  because 
of  farslghted  and  well -executed  programs 
of  conservation  conducted  on  a  national 
basis. 

Is  the  public  aware  that  our  rivers  have 
been  harnessed  bringing  fioodwaters  under 
control;  that  our  forests  have  been  created, 
extended,  and  improved:  that  game  and  fish 
hKve  not  been  allowed  to  become  extinct  as 
the  result  of  national  planning  and  pro- 
grams. 

Does  the  public  know  that  the  foods  we 
eat  are  clean  and  pure:  that  the  medicines 
we  take  are  safe  and  up  to  standard:  that 
the  cosmetics  we  use  are  free  of  harmful 
ingredients  because  of  federally  adminis- 
tered programs. 

Does  the  public  reallas  that  our  progress 
in  providing  a  networtc  of  bettsr  roads: 
faster  and  safer  tranm>ortatlon  by  land,  air, 
and  water;  more  effective  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease;  matlmum  safety  of  bank 
savings;  old  age  and  disability  benefiU; 
greater  protection  to  the  honest  and  inno- 
cent against  crime  and  fraud;  and.  improved 
communications  result  from  Oovemment  In- 
terest in  and  attantion  to  our  national  eocial 
problems. 

Even  If  the  public  had  such  an  aware- 
nees — and  I  think  we  can  agree  Ihat  it 
doesnt — there  would  still  be  the  problem 
of  getting  across  effectively  that  each  of 
these  varied  and  complex  progranu  are  only 
as  good  as  the  people  who  carry  them  out. 

The  mere  recognition  and  identification 
of  a  national  problem  of  itself  does  not  pro- 
vide a  solution.    That  is  only  the  first  step. 

Enactment  of  legislation — no  matter  how 
well  concerned  and  designed — does  not  as- 
sure solution.    That  is  merely  a  second  step. 

Tlie  most  important  ingredient  is  the 
human  element.  Let  me  make  that  point 
clear.  Generally,  the  results  are  better  with 
a  bad  piece  of  legislation  in  the  hands  of  good 
people  than  a  good  piece  of  ;tgislatlon  in 
the  hands  of  bad  people. 

Our  Nation  Is  and  has  been  fortunate  In 
many  ways.  We  are  blessed  with  abundant 
natural  resources,  rainfall,  and  sunahlne,  an 
industrious  and  honest  citlsenry  and  a  gov- 
ernment run  for  and  by  the  people.  This 
concept  of  government  gave  birth  76  years 
ago  to  the  enactment  of  the  leglalation  from 
which  our  civil  service  merit  system  is 
derived. 

The  Nation  is  fortimate  that  the  legis- 
lators of  that  day  had  the  wisdom  and  vision 
to  look  so  well  into  the  future.  Without  the 
benefit  of  that  act,  I  fear  we  would  not  have 
attracted  and  could  not  have  retadned  the 
high  type  of  personnel  needed  to  effectively 
carry  out  our  many  and  varied  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

A  good  public  opinion  will  not  come  our 
way  easily  or  quickly  nor  will  it  remain  with 
VIS  long  unless  it  is  deserved.  Unless  we 
serve  weU  and  faithfully  we  do  not  deserve 
nor  should  we  expect  a  good  public  opinion. 
To  the  end  that  we  continue  to  warrant  a 
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good  public  opinion,  we  should  reexamine 
our  purpose  In  being  where  we  are  and  In 
doing  what  we  are  doing. 

We  should  each  dedicate  ourself  to  the 
task  of  giving  the  public  better  service  by 
doing  our  Job  as  efficiently,  effectively  and 
economically  as  humanly  possible. 

Whatever  our  field — whatever  our  assign- 
ment— the  world  of  today  Is  a  challenge  to 
each  of  us  to  do  oxir  best  that  tomorrow  may 
be  better. 

I  think  every  position  In  the  Federal  serv- 
ice should  have  a  purpose.  If  it  doesn't,  its 
existence  can't  be  Justified.  Every  employee 
should  know  fully  the  purpose  of  bis  posi- 
tion and  periodically  renew  his  dedication  to 
the  fulfillment  of  that  purpose. 

You,  Congress,  and  the  leaders  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  must  be  alert  to  the  needs 
for  maintaining  the  kind  of  civil  service  sys- 
tem in  which  you  can  be  proud  to  serve. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  administration  has 
not  been  alert  to  those  needs  during  the 
past  6  years.  Some  of  the  appointments  it 
has  asked  Congress  to  approve  as  leaders  of 
this  civil  service  system  have  left  much  to 
be  desired. 

I  am  happy  to  say.  It  looks  as  If  Rip  Van 
Winkle  has  finally  awakened  to  needs  of 
the  service.  The  recent  appointment  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  leads  me  to  believe  they 
are  at  long  last  taking  a  proper  look  at  this 
Important   post. 

I  sincerely  hope  they  follow  up  this  ap- 
pointment with  a  good  legislative  program 
to  make  the  service  more  attractive  and  to 
reward  you  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Maybe  this  is  too  much  to  hope  for;  maybe 
this  new  found  respect  for  the  civil  service 
system  Is  still  in  such  Infancy  that  they  do 
not  have  a  bold  new  program  to  submit. 

As  for  me  I  took  the  Democratic  majority 
leader's  recent  words  very  seriously — when 
he  said  to  the  administration — "Lead  or  be 
led."  He  was  endorsing  my  actions  for  the 
past  6  years.  I  think  you  all  are  aware  of 
the  accomplishments  I  refer  to. 

As  for  the  future,  I  will  offer  a  bold  new 
program.  I  hope  the  administration  will  Join 
with  me.  If  they  do,  t^t  task  will  be  made 
easier.    If  they  don't.  I  will  do  it  anyway. 

I  have  already  introduced  legislation  to— 

1.  Create  a  Federal  employees  health  In- 
svirance  program:  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  am 
going  to  recommend  to  the  committee  that 
this  be  the  first  order  of  business.  If  we 
receive  any  kind  of  cooperation  from  the 
administration,  this  bill  should  become  law 
before  this  session  adjourns. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Employees  Council  for  pre- 
paring this  legislation.  I  know  It  repre- 
sents many  days  of  hard  work. 

2.  Modify  the  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  to 
permit  employees  to  purchase  two  times 
the  amount  of  their  salary;  many  employees 
have  expressed  the  desire  to  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  insurance  they  are  al- 
lowed to  purchase  under  present  law. 

3.  Increase  the  per  diem  and  travel  al- 
lowance: I  believe  the  present  allowance 
Is  completely  unrealistic.  It  was  set  In  1955. 
Recent  surveys  show  the  cost  of  travel  has 
Increased    greatly    since    that    time. 

4.  Allow  persons  convicted  of  an  offense 
not  Involving  the  national  security  to  draw 
the  annuity  they  have  earned,  paid  for,  and 
are  entitled  to. 

5.  Preserve  the  rates  of  compensation  of 
wage  board  employees  whose  positions  ar« 
reduced  in  grade;  and 

6.  Give  employee  organizations  the  right 
to  represent  their  members  and  participate 
more  fully  in  the  formulation  of  personnel 
policies  and  practices. 

During  a  recent  trip  to  several  European 
countries,  I  was  Impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  governments  of  most  of  these  coun- 


tries maintain  a  splendid  working  relation- 
ship with  leaders  of  employee  organizations. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  things  I  hope 
to  accomplish,  to  help  Insure  for  you  a 
brighter  and  better  tomorrow. 

I  say,  thank  you.  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Good  luck  and  God  bless  you  all. 


Importation  of  Firearms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJ^TATIVEa 

Monday,  January  26, 1959 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  certain  firearms. 

I  had  introduced  similar  legislation 
in  the  83d  and  84th  Congresses,  but  these 
measures  prohibited  members  of  the 
armed  services  and  their  dependents 
from  bringing  into  this  country  pistols, 
revolvers,  and  other  types  of  small  fire- 
arms. The  Department  of  the  Army  had 
submitted  an  adverse  report  on  this  legis- 
lation, primarily  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  felt  that  the  bill  would  discriminate 
against  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Last  year  I  eliminated  the  provision 
restricting  the  ban  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  only,  and  have  asked  that 
the  prohibition  be  extended  to  every- 
one— civilian  and  military  alike — who 
would  bring  such  weapons  into  the 
country. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  many  law- 
enforcement  officers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
them  have  endorsed  this  legislation  and 
have  agreed  that  any  attempt  to  keep 
dangerous  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals,  potential  criminals,  children, 
and  irresponsible  individuals  should  re- 
ceive the  full  support  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  combating  crime,  and  minimiz- 
ing tragedy  which  results  when  some  of 
these  guns  are  accidentally  fired.  Our 
own  district  attorney,  in  Queens  County, 
N.y.,  one  of  the  most  heavily  populated 
counties  in  the  country,  the  Honorable 
Prank  D.  O'Connor,  has  agreed  with  me 
that  the  supply  of  illicit  weapons  should 
be  stopped  at  its  source,  and  fully  sup- 
ports the  proposed  measure. 

Statistics  have  shown  that  as  many 
as  50,000  of  these  contraband  weapons 
have  been  brought  into  the  United  States 
on  just  one  troopship  returning  from  the 
European  theater.  Multiply  that  by  the 
number  of  troopships  and  the  number 
of  civilians  bringing  such  weapons  in'wo 
the  country  and  we  have  an  astounding 
figure. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  in  one 
county  of  New  York  City  75  percent  of 
the  crimes  of  violence  have  been  and  are 
being  committed  with  these  so-called 
souvenirs.  Every  day  we  read  in  the 
papers  or  hear  over  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision of  tragic  accidents  which  occur, 
and  of  crimes  which  have  been  com- 
mitted with  these  weapons.  Just  the 
other  day  Police  Commissioner  Kennedy 


issued  a  report  indicating  a  substantial 
increase  in  crimes  of  violence  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

The  time  has  com0  to  put  an  end  to 
this  potentially  explosive  situation.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer 
and  must  make  a  determined  effort  to 
prevent  these  crimes  and  mishaps  at 
their  source.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  than  by  banning  the  importation 
of  these  weapons  and  by  preventing  them 
from  getting  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  might  be  tempted  to  use  them  ille- 
gally or  carelessly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legis- 
lation every  [>ossible  consideration. 


Rnmaniaa  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  26.  1959 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  speech  made  by  me  Thursday 
evening,  January  22,  1959.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dinner  given  by  the  League 
of  Free  Romanians  in  Washington,  D.C., 
commemorating  a  century  since  the  re- 
establishment  of  Rumanian  independ- 
ence: 

Mr.  Porcasanu.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
event  we  commemorate  this  evening  U  in- 
deed a  historical  one.  It  commetnoratea 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  flrm  Interren- 
tlon  of  the  Western  Powers  In  order  to  re- 
establish the  Independence  of  Rumania's 
lands  and  thus  stem  the  Russian  Invasion  In 
Europe,  suggests  a  definite  similarity  as  to 
the  basic  facts  of  today's  situation. 

A  century  ago,  Moscow  Imperlallam  waa 
making  aggressive  Inroads  toward  the  heart 
of  E^lrope.  It  was  at  that  moment,  after 
a  long  and  bitter  experience,  that  the  West- 
ern Powers  realized  that  asqulesclng  In  Rus- 
sian encroachment  In  Eastern  Europe  was 
not  the  proper  method  to  Insure  the  balance 
of  power  In  Europe.  The  security  of  nations 
In  Europe  depended  on  checking  the  RiiS- 
slan  advance,  or  peace  In  Europe  would  b« 
in  permanent  Jeopardy. 

At  the  Treaty  of  Paris  In  1856  a  sueceasful 
attempt  waa  made  to  substitute  collective 
action  on  the  part  of  the  concert  of  Europe 
for  aggression  by  Russia.  Today  a  greater 
alliance  of  free  people  Is  confronted  by  the 
recurring  and  Intensified  danger  from  Mos- 
cow under  communism.  This  danger  has 
spread  from  the  relatively  small  area  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  greater  part  of  Asia. 
The  problem  which  now  faces  all  thoee  who 
stand  for  freedom  Is  to  stop  the  expansion 
of  a  ruthless  Soviet  tyranny  aiming  at  world 
domination.  The  dimensions  and  Implica- 
tions of  this  Issue  are  far  greater  today.  The 
new  feature  of  this  Soviet  drive  for  world 
dominion  Is  Its  Implacable  and  universal 
subversive  organization. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  committee  In- 
vestigating the  Katyn  Ptorest  massacres.  I 
had  the  sad  opportunity  to  go  deeply  into 
the  ruthlessness  of  Soviet  Communist 
schemes.  The  coldblooded  killing  of  thou- 
sands of  proalUed  Polish  officers  and  civilians 
was  done  with  the  same  cynicism  and  pur- 
pose as  the  wholesale  murder  of  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters;  the  purpose  being. 
t>y  physically  liquidating  the   fighting   elite 
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of  these  nations,  as  they  did  also  In  Rumania 
and  elsewhere,  to  destroy  the  backbone  of 
independence  In  the  respective  countries. 

But  In  spite  of  It  all  hate  for  Sovlet-c:k}m- 
munlst  domination  Is  deeper  than  ever.  That 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  why.  In  Rumania  for 
Instance,  the  Soviets  have  organized  the 
iFTgest  concentration  camp  In  Europe,  the 
Danube-Black  Sea  Canal  and  recently,  after 
the  Hungarian  uprising,  the  Etanube  Delta 
s'.ave-labor  camp.  It  Is  reported  that  this 
Danube  Delta  camp  Is  an  International  pool 
('!  slaves,  where  besides  Rumanians  there  are 
Hungarians,  Poles.  Koreans,  Germans,  and 
others. 

These  are  a  few  features  of  a  situation  on 
which  the  Soviets  would  like  us  to  make  new 
agreements  implying  fresh  concessions  either 
In  the  West  or  in  the  East.  Such  concessions 
would  consolidate  and  augment  the  menac- 
ing strength  of  the  aggressive  Red  bloc. 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  now  sense 
the  inherent  danger  latent  in  any  new  con- 
cessions. Our  own  security  requires,  on  the 
contrary,  that  we  uncompromisingly  follow 
a  policy  of  restoring  freedom  to  Rumania 
and  other  Soviet  satellite  nations. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  Rev. 
Father  Eugene  Lazar.  of  1133  Madison 
Street.  Gary,  Ind..  made  at  a  dinner  given 
Sunday,  January  25.  observing  the  100th 
anniversary  in  East  Chicago,  Ind.: 
Tki:     Ckmtennial     of    thk    Union    or    ths 

PuNciFAunxs    or    Moldavia    and     Mun- 

TEMIA      UlfDEX       AJLEXANDEK      IoN       CUZA 

Saturday.  January  24,  marks  the  ob- 
servance of  the  1 00th  anniversary  of  the 
Dnlon  of  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Muntenla  under  Alexander  Ion  Cuza.  The 
event  Is  one  of  the  most  ImfKirtant  In  the 
history  of  the  Rumanian  people. 

The  I9th  century  waa  a  time  of  flourish- 
ing Idealisms  and  of  realizations  for  the  na- 
tional state.  Some  of  the  most  recent  writ- 
ings claim  that  the  beginnings  of  such  atti- 
tudes are  to  be  found  In  the  16th  century 
writing  of  Machlavelll.  It  took  much  time 
t>efore  it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  po- 
litical and  spiritual  leaders  of  Europe,  that 
the  people  aspired  for  a  free  and  Independent 
national  life.  The  completion  of  this  move- 
ment commenced  with  the  unification  of 
Germany  and  of  Italy  In  1870-71.  The  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  of  the  peace  treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  had  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple,  further  solldifled   this  world   change. 

A  hundred  years  ago  when  Rumania  was 
not  to  be  found  on  the  maps  of  Europe  as 
it  was  known  In  later  years,  brothers  of  the 
same  nationality  and  blood  of  the  two  prlnd- 
palltles  of  Moldavia  and  Muntenla  were 
forced  to  fight  each  other  for  the  ambi- 
tions of  foreign  sovereignty.  Rimaanlans  de- 
cided to  end  this  situation  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  same  sovereign  in  both  Moldavia 
and  Muntenla  In  the  person  of  Col.  Alexander 
Ion  Cuza. 

During  that  period  of  time  the  peasants 
were  exploited  without  any  compassion  by 
the  lords,  who  In  the  majority  were  for- 
eigners. 

Alexander  Ion  Cuza,  who  himself  was  the 
son  of  a  lord,  understood  the  peasants'  situa- 
tion better  than  anyone  else,  and  gave  heed 
to  the  cry  and  aspiration  of  the  peasants, 
and  began  to  give  Justice  to  the  people,  and 
gave  to  the  people  some  of  the  land  that 
they  had  worked  for  their  masters. 

This  certainly  could  not  have  been  of  any 
liking  to  the  lords  and  therefore  began  to 
maneuver  through  the  lltieral  and  conserva- 
tive party  to  force  Cuza  to  resign.  The  first 
try  at  dethroning  Cuza,  the  "lord  of  the 
pctsants"  was  in  IMS.  during  the  absence  of 
Cuza  from  the  country. 

To  a  great  extent  the  parallel  can  be  made 
between  Lincoln  and  Cuza,  each  in  his  man- 
ner—uniXylng  a   torn  country  and  freehig 


thoee  that  had  been  oppressed.  Another 
Ctiza  wUl  arise,  not  only  in  Rumania,  but 
In  other  Iron  Curtain  nations,  and  destroy 
the  Communist  tyrant  and  restore  lll)erty 
and  self-government.  Freedom -loving  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  hope  that  day  Is 
not  far  distant. 


Sodal  Security  Benefits 


EDCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETPRESENT-ATIVES 

Monday,  January  26. 1959 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1959,  I  introduced  HJl.  1221.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  increase  from  $1,200  to  $1,800 
a  year  the  amoimt  of  outside  income  per- 
mitted without  deductions  from  benefits, 
and  to  provide  that  all  types  of  income 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  individual's  benefits  are 
subject  to  such  deductions.  I  have  now 
requested  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  ignore  this  bill  and 
am  today  introducing  another  bill  which 
would  embody  the  first  part  only  of  H.R. 
1221,  that  is,  the  increase  of  outside 
eammgs  or  wages  permitted  without  de- 
ducting from  benefits. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  substantial  volume  of 
mail  in  protest  against  the  second  part 
of  H.R.  1221  which  would  have  included 
all  forms  of  income,  earned  and  un- 
earned, for  the  purpose  of  determining 
outside  income.  Many  of  those  who 
wrote  me  stated  that  I  was  in  effect  pe- 
nalizing persons  who  by  virtue  of  thrift 
have  been  able  to  invest  in  stocks,  bonds, 
or  various  forms  of  rental  income  to 
supplement  their  social  security  benefits 
following  retirement.  I  have  replied  to 
such  persons  that  this  was  not  at  all  my 
intent  and  that  I  did  not  actually  seek  to 
make  this  particular  provision  a  part  of 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I 
rather  intended  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  entire  question  of  limitations  on  out- 
side income  which,  to  me,  completely 
destroy  the  insurance  concept  of  the 
social  security  program.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  have 
the  present  low  limitation  of  $1,200  per 
aimum  on  earned  income  and  no  limit 
at  all  on  unearned  income  and  my  intro- 
duction of  H  Jl.  1221  was  merely  intended 
to  podpt  up  this  inequity.  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  contributed  to  the  social 
security  program  the  required  number 
of  quarters  should  be  permitted  to  draw 
his  benefits  without  any  regard  to  his 
earnings  from  other  sources  as  is  the 
case  after  he  has  passed  age  72.  What 
the  present  law  does,  however,  is  to  force 
people  to  retire  from  gainful  emplojmient 
upon  reaching  their  65th  birthday  if  they 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  concept 
of  an  arbitrary  and  fixed  retirement  age 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sound.  I 
am  sure  every  Member  of  the  House 


knows  many  people  who,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  are  well  qualified  to  con- 
tinue gainful  employment  past  the  age 
of  65.  I  am  equally  certain  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  knows  others  who 
should  be  retired  substantially  in  ad- 
vance of  that  age.  I  must  confess  that 
at  the  moment  I  see  no  practical  possi- 
bility of  making  the  social  security  re- 
tirement age  more  flexible,  but  I  do  wish 
to  voice  my  objection  to  it  in  principle. 
What  is  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion on  the  question  of  raising  the  limit 
on  outside  income?  I  think  this  is  best 
set  forth  by  the  following  texts  of  two 
reports,  one  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  dated  October  2,  1957,  and  one 
from  the  deputy  to  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  dated  February  28,  1958.  and 
both  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  will  be 
noted  that  both  Departments  are  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion at  this  time : 

Depaktmint  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfakz. 

Washington,  October  2, 1957. 

Hon.  JCRE  COOPEB, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  oj  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Deax  Mr.  Chaixman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
yovu-  requests  of  May  8  and  March  25.  1957. 
for  a  report  on  HJl.  4636  and  HJi.  4828.  bills 
which  would  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of  out- 
side earnings  permitted  without  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder. 

HM.  4636  woxild  Increase  from  •1.200  to 
•  1,800  and  H.R.  4828  would  Increase  from 
$1,200  to  $2,400  the  amount  a  beneficiary 
under  age  72  may  earn  in  a  year  without 
losing  any  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits  for  the  year.  H  Jl.  4828  would  leave 
unchanged  the  unit  ($80)  by  which  the  total 
yearly  earnings  in  excess  of  the  exempt 
amount  are  divided  to  determine  the  maxl- 
mimi  number  of  monthly  benefits  which  may 
be  withheld  by  reason  of  earnings.  H  Ji.  4636 
would  Increase  the  unit  to  $120. 

The  limitation  on  the  amoxmt  of  earnings 
a  beneficiary  may  have  and  still  receive  bene- 
fits Is  necessary  If  the  benefits  are  to  be 
restricted  to  persons  who  have  substantially 
retired  from  gainful  work  and  to  dependents 
of  retired  or  deceased  workers  who  do  not 
themselves  have  substantial  earned  income. 
(For  practical  reasons,  the  same  earnings 
test  Is  used  to  determine  whether  the 
worker  has  retired  and  whether  a  de]>endent 
has  substantial  earned  Income.)  Under 
present  law  a  person  can  work  enough  to  earn 
$2,088  a  year  and  still  receive  at  least  1 
month's  benefit.  If  he  does  not  earn  more 
than  $1,200  in  a  year,  he  can  receive  all  of  his 
benefits  for  the  year. 

While  it  is  difficiUt  to  determine  the  exact 
amount  of  earnings  that  most  satisfactorily 
discriminates  between  retirement  and  non- 
retirement,  the  Department  beUeves  \ha.t  the 
present  exemption  of  $1,200  Is  preferable 
to  the  higher  exemptions  proposed  by  HH. 
4636  and  H.R.  4828. 

Even  with  the  present  test,  some  i>eople 
can  continue  to  work  full  time  at  their  usual 
level  of  earnings  and  still  receive  l>enefits. 
For  example,  workers  who  have  been  earning 
at  the  rate  of  ^2,000  a  year  can,  after  reach- 
ing retirement  age,  receive  2  months'  benefits 
in  the  year  without  in  any  way  changing 
their  work  activity.  In  1955,  21  percent  of 
the  workers  under  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance with  earnings  credits  In  all  calendar 
quarters  had  esunlngs  of  ^2,000  or  less;  many 
of  these  no  doubt  were  fxUl-time  workers. 
Any   increase   in   the   amount   of   earnings 
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exempt  under  the  earnings  test  wouRl  In- 
crease the  number  of  persons  who  could 
continue  In  their  regular  Jobs  and  still  re- 
ceive benefits.  If  the  exempt  amount  were 
Increased  to  $1,800  and  the  unit  used  to 
divide  earnings  In  excess  of  the  exempt 
amount  were  Increased  to  »120  as  proposed 
in  H.R.  4836,  persons  earning  as  much  as 
$3,120  a  year  could  continue  In  their  Jobs 
and  receive  1  month's  benefit. 

If  H.R.  4638  or  HJl.  4828  were  enacted,  the 
cost  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  would  be  Increased.  The  estimated 
level-premium  cost  of  H.R.  4636,  on  an  In- 
termediate-cost basis,  would  be  0.53  percent 
of  payroll.  The  cost  of  H.R.  4828  would  be 
0.90  percent.  The  additional  cost  resulting 
from  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of  earnings 
exempt  from  the  earnings  test  would  be  In- 
curred for  the  benefit  of  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance beneficiaries  and  these  would  be  per- 
sons who  already  had  substantial  Income 
from  work.  The  great  majority  of  benefi- 
ciaries do  not  have  substantial  earnings. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  H.R.  4636 
and  H.R.  4828  not  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
perceives  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  your  committee. 
SiTicerely  youis. 


Secretary. 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

OF  THE  Treasury, 
W  a  king  ton.  Feb. nary  28.  1958. 
Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Represent r.tivci. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  lor  the  Department's  views 
on  H.R.  4636  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits,  and  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions under  which  such  earnings  are 
charged  for  purpo3;s  of  such  deductions. 

H.R.  4636  would  Increase  from  $1200  to 
91,800  a  year  the  amount  of  Income  a  benefi- 
ciary under  ag?  72  may  earn  without  losing 
any  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits 
for  the  year.  In  addition.  It  would  increase 
from  $80  to  $120  the  unit  by  which  the  total 
yearly  earnings  In  excess  of  the  exempt 
amount  are  divided  to  determine  the  mtixi- 
mimi  number  of  monthly  benefits  which  may 
be  withheld  by  reason  of  earnings. 

Two  aspects  of  this  biff  are  of  particular 
concern  to  this  Department. 

If  enacted.  H.R.  4636  would  increase  pres- 
ent and  prospective  benefit  paymenis  sub- 
stantially without  at  the  same  time  Increas- 
ing social  security  contributions.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  payment  of  social  security 
benefits  is  vested  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  that  De- 
partment has  estimated-  that  on  an  Intcr- 
medlate-cost  basis  the  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  program  would  approximate  a  level- 
premium  cost  of  one-half  percent  of  pay- 
rolls. This  would  result  In  a  corresponding 
weakening  of  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
Insurance  program.  We  concur  in  the  op- 
position of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  such  Increases  In 
benefits  and  costs  of  the  old-age  and  si 
vlvors  Insurance  program. 

Moreover,  a  liberalization  of  the  earnings 
test  for  social  security  benefit  purposes 
would  have  Important  implications  for  the 
retirement  Income  credit  allowed  under  the 
individual  Income  tax.  As  your  committee  Is 
aware,  discrepancies  between  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  social  security  benefits  and  other 
forma  of  retirement  income  have  been  a  con- 
cern for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1954,  the  tax  credit  for  retirement 
income   was    adopted    to    equalize   the   treat- 
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ment  of  Individuals  recelTlng  taxable  retire- 
ment incomes  with  those  receiving  exempt 
social  security  benefits.  In  that  connection, 
a  deliberate  effort  was  made  to  parallel  the 
provisions  governing  the  tax  credit.  Includ- 
ing the  earnings  test.  In  the  Income  tax  with 
provisions  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
amount  of  income  which  retired  individuals 
could  earn  without  reducing  their  retired 
Income  credit  was  fixed  at  $900  to  parallel 
the  annual  earning.=i  test  of  $900  which  In- 
.sured  workers  could  earn  wlth(jut  reduclnR 
socl;il  security  benefits.  In  1958.  the  amount 
of  income  which  could  be  earned  without 
reducing  the  credit  was  r.Used  frcjm  $900  tf) 
$1,200  to  parallel  a  corresponding;  lncrca.se 
in  the  earnings  test  provided  under  the  1D54 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 

Enactment  of  H.R.  4636  would  again  un- 
balance the  sfx;ial  security  and  retirement 
inonie  credit  provisions  and  stimulate  pres- 
sures for  a  corresponding  adjustment  In  the 
provisions  of  the  retirement  Income  credit. 
Such  adjustment  would  not  only  reduce  In- 
come tax  revenues  but  raise  additional  ques- 
tions concerning  the  relative  income  tax 
treatment  of  retired  workers  and  other 
groups  In  the  population. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  this  De- 
partment recommends  against  enactment  of 
H.R.   4636. 

The  Director,  Bureau  of  the  BudRet.  has 
advised  the  Treasury  Department  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dan  Thhoop  SMrrn. 
Deputy  to  the  Secretary. 

The  thins  that  both  departments  ap- 
pear to  ovcilook  is  the  fact  that  over  a 
period  of  time  the  steadily  increasing 
cost  of  hvinR  has  made  many  social  se- 
curity benefits  completely  inadequate  to 
maintain  a  respectable  standard  of  liv- 
ing. There  are  obviously  two  ways  to 
solve  this  problem.  One  is  to  further 
increase  the  benefits  and  thereby  Incur 
the  necessity  of  either  higher  payroll 
taxes  or  an  additional  increase  in  the 
income  base  for  social  security  purposes. 
Having  carefully  studied  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  advisory  council  on  social 
security  financing  and  the  contemplated 
schedule  increases  In  payroll  taxes  be- 
tween now  and  1969,  a  I  would  hesitate 
to  upset  this  balance.  The  other  way 
spcms  to  me  to  give  a  little  more  ability 
to  those  past  65  but  not  yet  72  to  sup- 
p'.ement  their  social  security  benefits 
with  outside  earnings  of  their  own. 
This  is  what  I  am  interested  in  accom- 
plishing. 

I  can  appreciate  the  objections  on  the 
part  of  both  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Eklucation.  and  Wel- 
fare. Nevertheless.  I  regard  this  prob- 
lem as  an  extremely  serious  one  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  should  give  it  careful  con- 
sideration. If  hearings  are  held  by  that 
committee  on  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  I  trust  I  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  testify  and  further  ex- 
pound my  views  in  this  connection.  But 
this  time,  however.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  for  the  purpKJse  of  re- 
assuring those  people  who  protested  to 
me  against  H.R.  1221  that  my  sole  pur- 
pose in  originally  introducing  this  bill 
was  to  call  attention  to  this  present  in- 
equity regarding  the  whole  question  of 
outside  Income  under  the  social  secu- 
rity program  and  not  with  any  Idea  of 
penalizing    those    people    who.    through 


thrift,  have  been  able  to  supplement 
their  retirement  income  from  unearned 
sources. 

There  follows  the  text  of  my  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  requesting  that  H.R. 
1221  not  be  acted  upon  by  that  com- 
mittee: 

Januakt  26,  1059. 
Hon.  WiLBiB  D.  Mills. 

Chairman    of    the    Wayi    and    Means    Com- 
mittee.      Hnv  e       of       Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 
De\r   Mn    Cm.mrma.n     TTils   is  to   request 
that  my  bill.  H  R   1221.  which  was  Introduced 
on  January  7.  19.'-9,  be  Ignored  and  that  no 
action  be  t.iken  by  your  committee  in  con- 
necllc-n   tlu'rev>Hh. 

Sincerely  yuurs, 

Alvin  M  Bentlet. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Fidel  Castro  and  the  New  Caba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF    URKCON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  January  26.  1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
Cuba's  new  climate  of  freedom  lasts  de- 
pends largely  on  Fidel  Castro.  Castro 
defends  the  nece-.sity  and  fairness  of  the 
military  trial.s  of  accused  war  criminals. 
Many  important  voice's  have  been  raised 
in  the  United  States  to  protest  the  trials 
as  drimihead  courts-martial  and  the  exe- 
cutions as  a  blood  bath.  These  proce- 
dures are  f.nr  from  ideal,  but  how  signi- 
ficant are  the.sc  shortcomings? 

Many  who  loathed  Batista  are  sick- 
ened by  the  th.Tught  that  Fidel  Castro, 
perhaps  in  spite  of  him.self,  may  end  up 
just  another  Latin  American  strong  man 
ruling  for  an  interval  by  terror  and  trib- 
ute.    This  is  by  no  means  Impossible. 

Because  I  had  long  admired  Castro  as 
a  brave  fighter  against  Batista  and  be- 
cause I  want  to  do  whatever  I  can,  how- 
ever httle.  to  help  the  new  Cuba  to  be 
democratic.  I  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Fidel  Castro  and  the  Cuban  News  Re- 
porters Association  last  week  to  visit 
Havana.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  was  also  visiting 
Cuba  at  this  time  and  will  make  his  own 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  deep  interest  in  the  Caribbean  area 
is  well  known. 

I  was  there  Wednesday  and  "Hiursday. 
I  attended  the  mammoth  rally.  I  spoke 
with  Fidel  Castro,  with  President  Urni- 
tia.  whom  I  had  previously  known  and 
respected  as  a  determined  and  demo- 
cratic anti-Batista  man,  with  cabinet 
ministers  who.se  merits  I  had  read  about 
in  a  State  Department  dossier  I  read  on 
my  way  down  to  Havana;  with  our  top 
Embassy  officials;  with  26th  of  July 
leaders,  with  seasoned  Latin  American 
newspaper  reporters,  and  with  ordinary 
Cubans  both  rich  and  poor. 

Of  course  it  is  conceded  that  some  peo- 
ple feel  they  can  fly  through  the  strato- 
sphere over  any  country  and  immedi- 
ately become  qualified  as  experts  In  all 
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aspects  of  th«  country's  political,  eco- 
nomic. AXMl  social  affairs.  I  confess  that 
my  S  days  on  CatMn  soil,  thougli  Tery 
busy  days,  may  not  have  qiuUfled  me 
fully  to  advise  Castro,  our  State  Depart- 
ment, and  United  States  citizens  gener- 
ally on  this  delicate,  crucial  period  in 
Cuban  history. 

Whatever  my  credentials,  here  is  my 
report : 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit 
Colombia,  Venexuela,  Honduras,  and  now 
Cuba  within  the  past  2  years  in  each  In- 
stance after  the  ousting  of  a  dictator. 
My  Interest  in  hemispheric  affairs  no 
doubt  exceeds  my  information.  I  am 
still  learning  and  there  still  are  several 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  for  me  to 
visit. 

WABM    ABRABO    OR    rOIMAL    HANDSHAKE* 

If  Castro's  Cuba  is  in  fact  an  emerging 
democracy,  then  the  newly  adopted  pol- 
icy of  our  Goverment  requires  our  ren- 
dering a  warm  abra:;o.  If  this  is  not 
true,  then  a  cool,  fonrtal  handshake  only 
should  be  proffered  In  our  relationships. 
This  follows  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower's  re- 
cent proposals  which  the  President  lias 
endorsed. 

My  good  friend  and  respected  mentor, 
the  senior  Senator  from  my  State,  is 
deeply  respected  in  Cuba  as  elsewhere 
in  the  world  for  his  unflinching  and  ag- 
gressive liberalism.  Senator  Wayni 
Morse  has  referred  to  the  executions 
in  Cuba  as  a  "blood  be.th"  and  has  stated 
that  "the  Castro  regime  shot  many 
Batista  people  without  a  semblance  of 
a  fair  trial,"  although  he  adds,  "I  haven't 
any  doubt  that  a  fair  trial  would  have 
found  them  guilty." 

Senator  Morse  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs.  He  has  al- 
ways been  an  outspoken  foe  of  dictators. 

Another  friend  wlnose  qualifications 
and  motives  are  above  question  is  John 
OHourke,  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Washington  Ehiily  N«rws  and  Immediate 
past  president  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association.  On  January  23,  1959, 
he  editorialized  in  his  paper  as  follows: 

Pew  will  deny  that  Batista  was  an  evU 
man — and  good  riddance.  But  Fidel  Castro's 
determination  to  proceed  with  "rebel  Jus- 
tice"— drumhead  trials,  mob  jiirles,  and  arbi- 
trary executions — cannot  avoid  stirring  sec- 
ond thoughts  among  those  who  hoped  the 
revolution  signaled  thr  end  of  tyranny. 

Here  also  Is  a  friendly  voice  which 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Another  hardworking  and  sincere 
friend  of  Latin  America.  Senator  Ocorge 
SMATHxas.  of  Florida,  has  urged  his  col- 
leagues and  the  public  to  reserve  Judg- 
ment on  the  Cuban  revolution  until 
events  more  clearly  show  what  has  hap- 
pened there.  He  believes  It  Is  too 
early  to  tell  whether  the  revolution  was 
a  victory  for  freedom  or  simply  a  change 
in  dictatorshiF>s. 

warn  xarroaiAi.  carncisif 

Editorial  comment  in  Oregon  and 
throughout  the  Nation  has  been  adverse- 
ly critical  for  the  most  part.  An  article 
by  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  Januaxy  21.  1969, 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  refers  to  "Cuba's  new 
strong    man    harvesting    vengeance    in 
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the  name  of  the  revolution"  and  to 
"swift,  farcical  trtals  and  firing  squads 
workinc  as  callously  as  if  they  were 
slaughtering  beevea.** 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  recent- 
ly made  an  editorial  comment  that  "the 
demand  for  vengeance  is  still  short- 
circuiting  the  orderly  processes  of  demo- 
cratic justice." 

My  own  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Eugene  Register -Guard,  approved  Sen- 
ator MoRst's  words  "blood  bath"  as  ac- 
curate and  states  that  the  world  wishes 
Castro  well  but  that  "he  cannot  keep  the 
favor  of  decent  people  around  the  globe 
If  he  sanctions  the  same  terrorist  tactics 
that  the  world  deplored  in  the  deposed 
dictator.  Batista." 

What  about  these  charges? 

Are  they  true? 

Are  Fidel  Castro  and  the  new  Cuba 
fast  returning  to  the  same  old  "strong 
man"  situation? 

No,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
any  blood  bath  in  Cuba  nor  do  I  believe 
that  Castro  and  his  28th  of  July  move- 
ment are  denying  fair  trial  to  accused 
war  criminals,  although  I  t>elieve  their 
procedures  should  be  much  improved. 

My  opinion  is  based  on  2  years  of  ob- 
serving the  Cuban  situation. 

What  is  a  blood  bath? 

I  would  say  it  was  Irresponsible,  in- 
discriminate killing  of  persons.  As  for 
drumhead  trials  or  lack  of  elementary 
due  process,  I  suppose  Xhat  means  the 
accused  not  knowing  exactly  the  charges 
against  him,  not  being  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him,  and  not  hav- 
ing a  proper  opportunity  to  defend  him- 
self. 

Persons  critical  of  the  trials  and  execu- 
tions are  not,  in  my  Judgment,  fully  in- 
formed, often  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  They  do  not  realize  the  magnitude 
and  high  morality  of  the  revolution. 

Before  Batista's  frantic  flight  to  Tru- 
Jillo's  haven  for  defeated  dictators,  I  had 
met  many  Cuban  revolutionaries  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. Manuel  Urrutla,  the  provisional 
President,  Ernesto  Betancourt.  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  move- 
ment, Tony  Varona,  former  president 
of  the  Cuban  Senate,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Santos 
Buch.  and  many  others  were  well  known 
to  me. 

NOT   A    SABBLK    IM   AKSCS 

These  revolutionaries  were  devout,  not 
fanatic:  humble,  not  lurogant;  angry, 
but  not  bloodthirsty.  Last  week  I  met 
many  who  served  in  the  ranks.  My  im- 
pressions square  with  those  of  impartial 
observers  who  lived  with  ttkcm  in  the 
mountains.  The  Castro  men  are  re- 
strained, disciplined,  and  dedicated  to 
their  task.  Ttiey  are  not  a  rabUe  in 
arms. 

The  rebels  toctimd  no  one.  They  shot 
no  prisonera.  Ivcn  aft^  victory  there 
is  no  report  of  looynt  or  violence  by 
them.  Theirs  is  a  crusade  for  an  honest 
and  terror -free  Cuba,  not  a  oonquista- 
dorial   drive   for  wtalth   and   power. 

Priests  and  Protestant  ministers  wwe 
attached  to  the  rebel  forces.  Batista's 
army  had  no  chapJatea  at  alL 

In  short.  Mjad  I  Inttta  you  to  ask  any- 
one who  knows  Castro  and  his  men.  the 
26th  of  July  movement  is  not  made  up 


of  men  who  would  Indulge  in  or  allow 
irresponsible.  Indiscriminate  killing  or, 
if  you  will,  a  biood  bath. 

Since  Castro  took  over  in  Cuba  there 
has  been  respect  for  civil  liberties.  The 
press  has  been  entirely  free.  Many  Jour- 
nalists have  roamed  all  over  the  island 
with  notebook,  tape  recorder,  and  movie 
camera.  Whatever  else  the  revolution 
may  or  may  not  be,  it  Is  newsworthy. 

I  have  followed  these  reports  closely 
and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  specific  allegation 
that  even  one  accused  war  criminal  was 
denied  elementary  due  process  or  that 
a  particular  one  of  them  was  im justi- 
fiably executed.  I  asked  veteran  news- 
papermen in  Havana  if  they  knew  of 
any  such  instance.  They  did  not.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  men  executed 
deserved  conviction  and  that  they  had 
had  a  fair  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves at  their  trials. 

Diuing  Batista's  years  of  terror  there 
was  censorship.  "OfDcial"  acts  of  cruel- 
ty and  murder  were  kept  out  of  print. 
Huge  sums  of  money  were  spent  by  the 
Government  to  bribe  both  publishers  and 
reporters.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many 
persons  in  the  United  States  thought 
Castro's  insistence  (m  the  conUnuance  of 
these  trials  harsh  and  ominous. 

"There  is  hardly  a  family  which  has 
not  felt  the  brutality  of  the  Batista  po- 
lice," a  Life  correspondent  reported — 
Life,  January  26,  1969.  Time  magazine 
for  the  same  date  reports: 

Many  of  the  Batista  cope  who  faced  the 
firing  squads  last  we^  were  proved  killers 
whose  twisted  minds  drew  pleasure  from 
pain.  To  extract  secrets  from  captured 
rebels,  they  yanked  out  fingernails,  carbon- 
ized hands  and  feet  in  red-hot  visee.  Cas- 
tration was  a  major  police  weapon. 

Bodies  were  left  in  sun-speckled  streets 
as  police  warnings.  One  Santiago  cop  of  the 
Batista  regime,  trying  to  break  down  a  rebel 
woman,  brought  one  of  her  brother's  eye- 
balls on  a  platter  to  her  cell.  Other  rebels 
were  forced  to  watch  their  wives  raped  by 
cops.  A  U.S.  resident  of  Santiago,  who 
chanced  upon  Police  Chief  Rafael  Salas  Can- 
izares  shooting  4  young  rebels  dead  in  the 
street,  reported : 

"He  was  in  a  state  of  maniacal  ecstasy — 
face  flushed,  eyes  bright,  breathing  hard." 

CASXS  CARKTUIXT  PREPAXZD 

The  cases  against  the  accused  war 
criminals  were  not  hastily  concocted  on 
the  say-so  of  some  hysterical  woman 
who  might  or  might  not  be  telling  the 
truth.  The  movement  had  many  spies. 
Almost  every  Cuban  was  against  Batista. 

Vehicle  movements  of  Batista  men 
were  carefully  checked.  Pictures  were 
taken.  Batista's  policy  was  to  allow 
pictiu-es  of  torture  victims  to  become 
available  widely.  He  wanted  to  terror- 
ize the  rebels  and  their  friends. 

Dossiers  were  prepared  by  the  rebels. 
Many  of  Batista's  murderers  and  tor- 
turers escaped  when  the  Government 
f elL  Those  who  did  not  are  being  tried 
by  military  courts  under  war  criminal 
laws  similar  to  those  the  Allies  employed 
in  Oennany  after  World  War  IL 

"If  I  allow  Just  one  man  to  be  killed 
unjustly.  I  destroy  my  whole  movement," 
Castoo  told  me  very  seriously  when  I  first 
talked  with  him.  We  were  jammed  to- 
gether with  his  chiefs  and  with  journal- 
ists from  all  over  the  hemisphere  on  the 
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speakers'  platform  at  the  rally  last 
Wednesday. 

This  was  the  rally  where  he  asked 
those  who  supported  the  continuance  of 
the  trials  to  raise  their  hands.  Of  course 
I  deplore  such  tactics  and  others  he  has 
used.  Let  me  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  I  believe  in  the  good  faith  of  Pidel 
Castro  and  the  new  Cuban  Government. 
These  men  are  not  vengefully  kiUing 
people,  nor  tre  they  harvesting  ven- 
geance or  giving  swift,  farcial  trials,  or 
allowing  firing  squads  to  work  callously 
as  if  they  were  slaughtering  beeves. 

If  wanton  murder  and  Inhuman 
torture  are  capital  crimes,  and  they  are 
In  the  rebel  war  criminal  code,  those 
executed  deserved  to  die  and  were  per- 
mitted to  do  so  far  less  painfully  than 
their  victims. 

We  fought  a  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  but  the  fact  is  that  a 
Democrat  in  Latin  America  in  the  past 
several  decades  has  lived  a  precarious 
life  and  often  died  a  painful  death.  The 
recent  overthrow  of  a  number  of  dic- 
tators gives  reason  to  hope  that  the 
hemisphere  may  become  unsafe  for 
tyrants  and  their  menials. 

CASTKO,    NOT    THE    MOB,    miTLXa 

At  his  gigantic  press  conference  last 
Wednesday,  which  included  almost  400 
newsmen  and  lasted  5  hours,  Castro  said 
that  a  public  opinion  poll  showed  that 
93  percent  of  the  Cubans  wanted  all  the 
imprisoned  accused  war  criminals  ex- 
ecuted. "But  they  will  receive  fair 
trials,"  he  said.  *T  am  not  so  radical 
as  the  people." 

Senator  Morse's  suggestion  to  Castro 
that  he  invite  a  United  Nations  observa- 
tion team  to  Cuba  to  investigate  the  war 
crimes  procedures  is  of  course  a  good  one. 
I  strongly  recommended  its  careful  con- 
sideration when  I  spoke  with  the  highest 
oflBcials  in  the  new  government  and  \^ith 
Castro.  A  committee  from  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  or  from  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association  could 
serve  the  same  purpose. 

I  personally  do  not  need  convincing 
as  to  the  motives  of  Castro  and  the  new 
government,  but  an  outside  group  of 
ability  and  prestige  could  do  much  to 
reassure  many  Cubans  and  their  appre- 
hensive friends  elsewhere.  A  minister  of 
the  new  government  assured  me  that 
these  suggestions  were  being  explored 
and  considered. 

When  I  sat  next  to  Fidel  Castro  at 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  it  was  wrong  to  hold  war 
crimes  trials  in  the  Sports  Palace  and 
to  allow  luirestrained  press,  radio,  and 
TV  coverage.  A  man's  trial  for  his  life, 
I  said,  should  not  be  made  a  spectacle. 
The  first — and  I  hope  last — such  trial 
was  barely  2  hours  old  when  I  said  this. 

TOO    LITTLE    AND    TOO    MUCH 

As  I  spoke  I  felt  the  irony  of  my  words 
because  a  few  days  earlier  I  had  been 
urging  the  new  Cuban  Government  to  in- 
vite newsmen  and  various  opinion  lead- 
ers to  observe  for  themselves  the  war- 
crimes  procedures.  I  cabled  President 
Urrutia  that  the  new  Cuba  had  nothing 
to  hide.  Castro  had  a  right  to  feel 
baffled  about  an  outside  world  that  ap- 
parently did  not  know  its  own  mind. 


I  pointed  out  the  middle  way :  A  small 
courtroom,  spectators  and  Journalists 
limited  in  numbers;  dignity  yet  no  hint 
of  star-chamber  proceedings. 

I  predicted  the  outcry  that  did  in  fact 
ensue.  The  following  day  he  radioed 
from  Caracas  to  stop  the  trials  in  the 
Sports  Pal£u;e  and  take  away  the  TV  and 
radio  coverage. 

I  shall  refrain  from  claiming  credit  for 
this  move.  Many  others  no  doubt  were 
saying  the  same  thing  to  him.  It  does 
demonstrate,  however,  his  ability  to  learn 
and  his  wish  to  do  what  Is  right. 

Castro  is  not  inrallible.  He  is  32  years 
old  and  without  broad  experience.  He 
makes  mistakes.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
a  few  mistakes  considering  his  acccm- 
plishments  and  his  great  responsibilities. 

Operation  Truth  brought  almost  400 
newsmen  from  every  country  in  the 
hemisphere  except  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. They  came  at  the  expense  of  the 
new  Cuban  Government  and  were  in  ad- 
dition to  the  journalists  already  there. 
They  rightly  criticized  the  circus  quality 
of  the  trial  in  the  Sports  Palace  but  they 
also  agreed  that  the  legal  procedures 
used  were  fair. 

"Better  understanding  abroad  of  the 
provisional  government's  aims  was  fore- 
seen as  a  result  of  the  public  trials."  said 
an  Associated  Press  story,  January  24. 
1959.  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Better  understanding  can  come  without 
boisterous  public  sp>ectators,  TV  and 
radio  coverage.  Press  coverage,  on  a 
p>ool  basis  if  need  be,  is  of  course  essen- 
tial. 

If  Castro  had  been  after  power  and 
money  he  could  have  much  of  both  firm- 
ly in  his  grasp  by  now.  Instead  he  set 
up  the  provisional  government  under 
President  Manuel  Urrutia.  Neither  Ur- 
rutia nor  his  Ministers  are  men  who 
would  act  as  puppets  for  Castro  or  any- 
one else.  The  State  Department  pre- 
pared a  notebook  with  their  biographies 
for  me  to  read  on  my  way  down  to 
Havana.  I  was  impressed  by  the  fine 
qualifications  of  these  men. 

AMATEtmS   IN   poLrncs 

Of  course,  like  Castro  himself,  many  of 
them  are  amateurs  in  jwlitlcs.  They  will 
need  help  and  forbearance  until  they 
learn  how  Cuba  can  be  governed  effec- 
tively in  conditions  of  honesty  and 
human  freedom. 

Castro  now  governs  Cuba  but  the  signs 
are  that  he  will  soon  turn  over  his  great 
powers  to  the  new  government.  He 
drives  himself  relentlessly  but  manages 
to  keep  his  sense  of  humor  and  humility. 
His  remark  about  200,000  gringos  dying 
was  a  flippant  sally  in  answer  to  a  news- 
man's flippant  query  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  the  United  States  sent  the  Ma- 
rines to  Cuba.  The  U.S.  press  solemnly 
printed  this  as  a  bragging  threat  and 
called  him  a  demagog.  He  Is  wryly 
rueful  about  the  incident,  but  I  think 
certain  reporters  have  more  to  answer 
for  than  Castro.  I  am  certain  that  he  is 
not  anti-United  States  at  all. 

Fidel  Castro  can  mean  democracy  at 
long  last  for  Cuba  or  he  can  mean  disil- 
lusionment and  another  strong  man  gov- 
ernment. His  present  reign  is  charac- 
terized by  confused  disorganization  but 
much  good  will  and  dedication  in  pre- 


paring for  a  democratic  Cuba.  One  of 
his  young  bodyguards,  a  U.S.  citizen  from 
Brooklyn,  told  me,  "Fidel  uses  C.8.T., 
Castro  Standard  Time — 6  hours  late." 

He  needs  counsel  from  experienced 
Latin  American  democrats  like  Gov- 
ernor Mufioz-Marin  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Costa  Rican  ex-President  Jose  (Fepe> 
Figueres.  Colombian  President  Alberto 
Lleras  Camargo  and  Venezuelan  Presi- 
dent-elect Romulo  Betancourt. 

These  men  can  tell  him  much  he  needs 
to  know  about  relationships  with  Cuba's 
immediate  neighbors,  the  United  States, 
and  Soviet  Russia.  Fidel  Castro  has  it 
within  his  power  to  win  a  place  In  the 
history  t>ooks  as  a  great  builder  of  Latin 
American  democracy  as  well  as  ■  guer- 
rilla leader  of  a  highly  popular  revolu- 
tion. 

TIME    TO    SHAVX    THX    BEABO* 

If  this  is  to  come  about,  he  will  have 
to  seek  solitude  and  to  allow  the  pro- 
visional government  to  rule  Cuba  and  to 
set  the  stage  for  free  elections  In  18 
months.  This  will  t>e  hard  to  do.  but  it 
must  be  done. 

I  told  him.  with  my  usual  tact  and 
omni.science.  that  he  and  his  followers 
should  now  shave  or  trim  their  beards 
and  that  they  should  discard  their  char- 
acteristic fatigue  uniforms  for  the  regular 
Cuban  military  uniforms.  Nothing 
would  mark  more  dramatically  the  pas- 
sing of  the  combat  phase  to  the  civilian 
phase  of  the  fight  for  a  democratic  Cuba. 

Castro  made  a  mistake  In  naming  his 
brother  Raul  as  his  successor  in  case  of 
death.  Successor  to  what?  This  Is  the 
move  of  a  strong  man,  not  a  man  who 
wants  an  orderly  lawful  government  to 
rule  in  Cuba.  Upon  reflection  I  think  he 
win  want  to  remove  the  mantle  of  suc- 
cession from  Raul's  shoulders — and  then 
destroy  the  mantle. 

His  demand  that  the  United  States  re- 
turn Cuban  war  criminals  and  the 
money  they  stole  is  another  indication 
of  his  incomplete  education  In  public 
affairs.  It  is  up  to  Cuba  to  indict  these 
men  and  to  invoke  reciprocal  treaties 
providing  for  extradition. 

The  trials  should  be  slowed  down. 
Cuba  Is  at  peace,  and  civil  Judges,  not 
military  judges,  should  sit  on  the  bench. 
More  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
preparation  of  defense  cases,  although  I 
have  yet  to  hear  or  read  of  any  protest 
on  these  grounds  made  by  an  accused 
war  criminal  or  on  his  account.  I  urged 
these  changes  in  policy  in  writing  before 
I  went  to  Cuba  and  personally  when  I 
was  there  to  President  Urrutia.  Castro. 
and  Secretary  of  Justice  Angel  Fer- 
nandez. 

BENATOB  UOBSF'a  FBIEITDLT  AI'lITime 

I  agree  entirely  with  Senator  MoiBC'8 
statement: 

It  U  not  too  late.  We  want  to  be  friends 
of  the  new  leadership  of  Cuba.  I  beUeve  the 
leaders  are  democratically  motivated.  When 
a  wrong  develops,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
correct  the  wrong. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphret.  speaking 
in  the  other  body  January  20.  1959.  and 
commending  Senator  Morse's  stand  for 
better  judicial  processes  In  the  war  crim- 
inal trials,  said  that  Senator  Morse  "has 
been  principled   in   his   comment   and 
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stand  and,  at  the  same  time,  considerate 
and  tolerant." 
Senator  HtncpHitET  continued : 

I  hope  tbe  people  of  Cuba  realise  that  the 
rpmarks  which  have  been  made  by  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  In  pfj-tlcular  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  8ub- 
rommlttee  on  Latin  American  Affairs  [Mr. 
MoHsc|.  were  made  not  in  a  spirit  of  hos- 
Mlity.  bitterness,  or  antagonism,  but  rather 
In  a  spltrt  of  understanding,  friendship,  ad- 
vice, and  kindly  adnionltlon.  They  were 
made  In  a  sincere  effort  to  maintain  whole- 
some, respectful,  and  cordial  relationships 
between  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  people 
of  the  United  Sutes. 

Castro  needs  rest.  He  needs  time  to 
ruminate,  time  for  contemplation  and 
.study,  then  consultation  with  others  and 
travels  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  If  he 
does  not  withdraw,  he  will  Inevitably 
diminish,  then  destroy,  the  authority  of 
the  new  government.  This  will  make 
the  transition  period  dlflBcult  and  per- 
haps Impossible. 

Many  Cubans  will  protest  his  with- 
drawal into  the  wings  at  this  time.  They 
will  cry,  with  understandable  concern, 
that  Cuba  needs  him.  More  than  Cas- 
tro. Cuba  needs  a  functioning  govern- 
ment, honest  and  mindful  of  human 
freedoms.  Castro  has  no  desk,  no  organ- 
ization for  government,  and  no  time  or 
ability  to  decide  th(>  many  and  often 
complex  issues  brought  to  him.  Most 
important  of  all.  he  iias  no  business  try- 
ing to  do  what  the  piovLsional  govern- 
ment was  established  to  do. 

"NOT    rNDSR    MAN" 

As  a  thoughtful  lawyer  Castro  can 
recall  Cokes  famous  proposition,  in- 
scribed in  Latin  on  the  pediments  of 
Langdell  Hall  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
"Not  under  man,  but  ui.der  God  and  the 
law."  Tills  propo-sltion,  in  addition  to 
being  right  and  just,  is  the  only  feasible 
way  to  run  a  government  today  and  to 
maintain  human  freedoms. 

As  I  said  good  by  to  him  Wednesday 
evening  he  said  I  had  given  him  things  to 
think  about.  My  bet  Is  that  he  will  find 
time  to  think.  Cuba  s  emerging  democ- 
racy will  be  realized  without  still  another 
bloody  detour. 

What  about  our  Government's  policies 
mw? 

In  my  opinion  they  are  excellent,  both 
in  theory  and  practice.  Last  Wednes- 
day morning  in  Havana  I  conferred  with 
the  Charge  d'Affalres,  First  Secretary 
Dan  Braddock,  and  the  top  Embassy  staff 
people  for  about  an  hour.  Our  various 
programs  are  all  set  to  resume  opera- 
tions, awaiting  only  necessary  organiza- 
tional moves  of  the  new  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. Our  men  there  have  the  right 
attitude  about  extending  the  warm 
abrazo  to  this  Government  of  honorable 
and  democracy-minded  men. 

After  two  sorry  exi)eriences  with  ama- 
teurs, we  are  now  {.ending  a  first-rate 
career  Ambassador  to  Cuba.  Philip  Wil- 
.'-on  Bonsai,  a  man  who,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  January  22. 1959,  "does 
not  strive  to  conceal  his  strong  prefer- 
ence for  democratic  governments." 

In  my  opinion  much  credit  must  be 
accorded  to  William  Wieland.  the  State 
Department's  director  for  Cuba.  Mexico. 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.    He 


is  highly  competent  and  conscientious. 
Mr.  Wieland  was  a  United  Press  reporter 
at  the  time  of  the  dictator  Machado  in 
Cuba.  He  was  jailed  for  his  activities 
against  that  tjrrant.  His  sympathies  are 
imchanged.  However,  he  dealt  honor- 
ably and  correctly  with  all  Cuban  fac- 
tions, winning  the  respect  of  all  those 
who  themselves  were  resp>ectable. 

ASOmOMAL  AIO    IS    AVAILABLE 

We  have  further  aid  available  for 
Cuba.  All  the  new  government  has  to 
do  is  ask.  The  request  will  receive  care- 
ful and  favorable  consideration.  This  is 
also  a  bit  ironic,  for  our  official  govern- 
mental policy  is  far  more  friendly  to  the 
new  Cuba  than  are  many  vocal  opinion 
leaders  and  many  editorial  writers. 
Often  the  reverse  has  been  true. 
My  explanation  is  that  in  this  case  the 
Government  is  better  informed  as  to  the 
character  of  the  men  who  threw  Batista 
out  and  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  crimes  of  the  accused  war  criminals 
and  as  to  the  procedures  by  which  these 
men  are  being  tried. 

Pidel  Castro  and  his  friends  who  seek 
to  bring  democracy  to  Cuba  need  and  de- 
serve our  sympathy,  our  forbearance,  and 
support.  Our  condonation  for  acts  of 
cruelty  is  not  solicited  because,  so  far  as 
I  have  read  the  record  made  by  the  free 
and  active  press,  they  are  not  guilty  of 
any  such  acts. 

Democracy  is  not  won  by  vanquishing 
a  tyrant.  It  is  won  by  fostering  human 
freedoms  and  tiaslng  the  government  on 
the  results  of  free  elections.  Democracy 
is  an  equilibrium.  Once  attained,  it  has 
to  be  retained. 

Expediency  and  indifference  can  de- 
stroy democracy.  This  is  why  the 
United  States  must  concern  itself  with 
the  development  of  democracies  in  other 
lands,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  a 
close  neighlwr  like  Cuba.  To  the  extent 
we  encourage  democracy  elsewhere  we 
help  maintain  and  strengthen  our  own 
standards  of  human  freedom. 

Faith  without  works  will  fade.  The 
more  faith  in  democracy  we  export,  the 
more  we  have. 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  coUeasjues  and 
other  fellow  citizens  will  have  occasion 
soon  to  visit  Cuba  and  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  a  tremendously  significant 
revolution  has  taken  place. 

This,  then.  Is  the  report  of  a  recent 
tourist  about  his  2-day  trip  to  Cuba,  a 
freed  and  freedom-loving  Cuba,  a  pro- 
American  Cuba,  a  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  Cuba,  a  Cuba  that  needs  and  de- 
sei-ves  our  help  in  Its  historic  opportunity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing items:  A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  25,  1959, 
from  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bowles]  ;  an  editorial 
from  the  Times  for  January  23;  and  a 
column  by  Drew  Pearson  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Miami  Herald  for  January  23 : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  25,  1959] 
OtTH  Cuban  Policy  Queries) — Present  Anti- 
Americanism  Declared  Result  or  Our  Sup- 
port OF  Batista 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter,  former- 
ly Governor  of  Connecticut,  was  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  India  from  1961  to  1953.  He  Is  now 
a  Member  of  Congress.) 


To  the  Boitor  of  the  New  York  Tucks  : 

MllUons  of  Americans  bave  been  shocked 
at  the  brutal  manner  in  which  the  new 
Cuban  Oovemment  has  been  disposing  of 
many  of  Its  adversaries  and  the  bitterneai  of 
Its  attacks  on  the  United  States. 

Although  our  disappointment  and  resent- 
ment are  understandable.  It  Is  Important  that 
we  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  oiu-  own 
policies  have  helped  create  the  antagonism 
with  which  we  must  now  contend. 

According  to  the  narrow  view  of  many  of 
our  policymakers,  any  dictator  who  tells  us 
he  Is  against  communism,  regardless  of  how 
hated  or  corrupt  he  may  be.  deserves  Amer- 
ican support.  This  has  led  us  time  and  again 
to  place  American  dollars  and  American  pres- 
tige behind  reactionary,  rightwlng  govern- 
ments which  ruthlessly  exploit  their  people 
and  which  sooner  or  later  are  doomed  to  faU. 

EOURCX   OF    ARMS 

For  nearly  3  years  the  now  victorious 
Cuban  revolutionaries  were  hunted  like  ani- 
mals through  the  mountains  and  Jungles  by 
Batista's  armed  forces.  Many  of  the  Oovem- 
ment tanks,  planes  and  smaU  arms  which 
brought  death  to  their  families  were  manu- 
factured in  American  factories,  paid  for  by 
American  taxpayers  and  shipped  to  Cuba  by 
the  American  Government. 

Our  Government  cannot  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  brutal  behavior  of  the  fallen 
Cuban  dictator.  But  It  can  and  ahoxild  be 
held  responsible  for  the  damaging  effect 
which  some  of  our  policies  and  personnel 
have  had  in  producing  the  anti-American  re- 
sentments unleashed  by  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion. 

Our  last  arms  shipment  was  landed  In 
Cuba  scarcely  9  months  ago.  If  the  victori- 
ous leaders  of  the  new  government  did  not 
now  resent  the  ofBcial  support  and  comfort 
we  gave  the  vanquished  Batista,  they  would 
be  less  than  human. 

Although  this  experience  has  cost  us 
heavily,  not  only  in  the  respect  of  Cubans 
but  in  that  of  other  non-Communist  peoples 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  Is  scant  evi- 
dence that  we  have  taken  It  to  heart.  On  the 
very  day  that  Castro's  revolutionary  forces 
were  entering  Havana  through  cheering 
crowds  we  announced  that  a  Marine  Corps 
training  mission  would  be  sent  to  Haiti  to 
bolstM"  a  government  that  since  last  summer 
has  been  forced  by  public  opposition  to  rule 
by  decree. 

REVOLUTIONART     PRACTICES 

AU  thoughtful  observers  regret  General 
Castro's  drumhead  courts,  mass  shootings, 
and  his  demagogic  raving  about  a  "gringo" 
Invasion.  But  our  disappointment  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  implications  of  our  own 
falliire  to  live  up  to  what  the  world  exi>ects 
of  us. 

The  truths  which  oiir  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence held  to  be  self-evident  are  still 
providing  the  inspiration  for  non-Com- 
munist revolutionary  leaders  who  are  chal- 
lenging dictators  in  Latin  America,  Africa 
and  Asia. 

Whether  the  Cuban  revolution  succeeds 
or  fails  in  its  effort  to  provide  freedom  and 
dignity  for  the  Cuban  people  wUl  depend 
largely  on  what  Castro  does  with  his  victory 
In  these  first  few  weeks.  But  this  and  much 
more  will  also  depend  on  otir  capacity  to 
remember  our  own  revolutionary  origins  and 
to  bring  our  policies  Into  focus  In  a  world  ot 
revolutionary  change. 

Chester  Bowles. 

Washington,  January  21,  1959. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  23,   1959] 

Havana  and  Washington 

A  new  and  what  must  be  a  happier  chap- 
ter In  Cuban-American  relations  is  al)out  to 
begin.  Our  Ambassador,  Philip  W.  Bonsai. 
is  a  splendid  choice  and  Cuba's  new  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington.  Prof.  Ernesto  Dihigo, 
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•n  MtucAtor  and  dlplonuit  of  th«  hlghMt 
c»llb«r,  la  otrtftln  to  repr«Mnt  ttia  rtrolu- 
tlonary  reglm*  with  dUtlnetlon. 

It  U  tlm«  to  put  Mlde  argum«nta  and 
recrimination*  on  both  tides.  There  li  much 
constructive  work  to  be  done,  Cuba  baa  to 
get  her  sugar  crop  going,  her  roada  and  rail- 
ways repaired,  and  her  governmental  struc- 
ture reorganized  all  the  way  up  from  munlcl» 
palltles  to  the  capital  of  Havana. 

Cuba  Is  being  reborn.  She  has  the  greatest 
opportunity  ever  offered  in  her  history  to 
construct  a  new,  free,  honest,  democratic 
government.  The  men  now  In  control  have 
'  fought,  and  many  of  their  fellow  Cubans 
suffered  torture  and  death.  Just  for  that 

There  Is  a  major  work  of  repair  to  be  done 
In  Cuban -American  relations.  The  harsh 
fact  has  to  be  faced  that  the  resentment  and 
bitterness  of  Cubans  against  the  State  De- 
partment and  American  policies  rose  to  a 
crescendo  under  the  ambassadorships  of 
Arthur  Gardner  and  Earl  E.  T.  Smith.  Now 
a  distinguished  career  diplomat  with  a  splen- 
did record  Is  to  take  over.  Philip  Bonsai  has 
every  qualification  that  could  be  asked  for 
the  difficult  and  gratifying  task  he  Is  taking 
on. 

Dr.  Dlhlgo,  the  Cuban  Ambassador,  Is  pro- 
fessor of  Roman  law  at  the  University  of 
Havana,  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on 
international  law,  a  Jurist,  a  former  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  and  a  former 
Minister  of  State.  In  addition  he  knows  the 
United  States  and  likes  Americans.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  both  Ambassadors  will  get  to 
their  posts  as  soon  as  possible. 

(From    the    Miami    Herald,    Jan.    23,    1959] 

■xiCDTiojj     OF    TxaaoRisTs     Necessary     Act 
BT  Castro 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Washington. — Though  not  condoning  kan- 
garoo courts  and  quickie  firing  squads.  Lat- 
in American  diplomats  returning  from  Cuba 
report  that  if  Pidei  Castro  had  not  proceeded 
at  once  with  the  trial  and  execution  of  Ba- 
tista's chief  terrorists,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  maintain  order  in  the  country. 

Continuous  censorship  during  the  last  year 
of  Batista's  reign  kept  newsmen  living  there 
from  giving  even  an  approximate  picture  of 
the   slaughter   that   was    taking    place. 

As  a  result.  U.S.  readers  got  no  real  Idea 
how  Batista's  agents — military  and  police — 


operated  agalnat  auapaeted  olTlUan  sympa- 
tblMra  of  Caetro'a  July  26  movemant. 

On  one  oocaalon,  for  Inatanea,  tha  bodlaa  of 
17  unlvaralty  atudenta  ware  thrown  on  tha 
capital's  straaU  from  apaedlng  poliea  cars. 

One  of  the  first  common  gravea  located  in 
Orlente  Province  on  January  0  contained  183 
half-burned  corpses. 

Impartial  medical  Inspection  showed  that 
the  majority  had  been  pushed  into  the  hole 
alive,  gasoline  i>oured  over  all.  and  the  torch 
applied.  There  have  been  half  a  dozen  other 
similar   graves   discovered. 

As  one  observer  put  It:  "Castro  landed 
from  Mexico  on  December  3,  1956.  with  81 
followers.  Pour  months  later,  after  the  first 
skirmishes  with  Batista's  forces,  only  la  of 
that  original  group  were  still  alive. 

"If  he  hadn't  had  volunteers  flocking  to 
him  from  the  farms  and  small  towns  all  over 
Oriente,  he  would  have  been  finished. 

"Relatives  of  those  volunteers — especially 
brothers  and  sisters — paid  for  that  support 
by  the  thousands,  with  their  Uvea,  their 
sight,  their  fingers,  or  toes,  or  genital  organs, 
their  virginity. 

"By  the  time  Castro  was  rettdy  to  start  his 
final  big  push,  early  In  December,  he  had 
8.000  men  and  women  fighting  for  him.  and 
one  family  in  three  all  over  Cuba  was  giving 
active  aid   to  the   rebels. 

"There  are  only  a  little  over  6  million 
people  in  Cuba.  In  every  town  and  city,  all 
the  people — whether  they  were  helping 
Castro  or  Just  keeping  out  of  it — knew  the 
names  and  faces  of  the  Batistla  men  in  their 
areas  who  were  carrying  out  the  torture,  rape, 
and  murder. 

"In  order  to  hold  his  army  together  and 
maintain  Its  morale.  Castro  had  to  promise 
that  every  such  agent  who  was  positively 
identified  would  be  tried  by  the  revolutionary 
forces,  as  soon  as  they  won,  and  shot  If  con- 
victed. 

"If  he  had  reneged  on  that — failed  to  seize 
the  terrorists,  or  held  them  Indefinitely  for 
civilian  courts  to  be  reorganized — there 
would  have  been  a  wave  of  mob  lynchings 
all  over  Cuba,  with  at  least  3,000  or  3.000 
dead  by  now,  Instead  of  300  or  300,  without 
trial  of  any  kind. 

"It's  a  grim,  bloody  business,  of  course. 
but  this  was  a  real  civil  war,  with  prac- 
tically every  Cuban  Involved  on  one  side  or 
the  other — not  Just  another  one  of  the  palace 
guard  coups  that  so  often  pass  for  revolu- 
tions in  Latin  America." 


FfaHoBal  YMCA  WmIi,  IfSf 


EXTENSION  OP  RE1CARK8 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NXW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVXS 

Monday.  January  26. 1959 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  week  Just  past  was  Na- 
tional YMCA  Week. 

Ehiring  last  week,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans affiliated  with  nearly  2.000  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  across  the 
country  celebrated  one  more  srear  of  fine 
service  to  our  youngsters,  teen-agers. 
young  men,  and  to  our  family  groups 
also. 

Since  1844.  the  YMCA  has  been  a  pio- 
neer in  the  cause  of  brotherhood  and 
development  of  our  youth — the  spirit  and 
mind  of  youth  as  well  as  physical  well- 
being.  The  Y  has  become  also  a  unique 
and  vital  part  of  virtually  every  Ameri- 
can community. 

The  YMCA  has  served  our  fighting 
men  during  every  war  since  the  Civil 
War.  It  has  contributed  mightily  to 
health  and  physical  fitness  programs  and 
has  contributed  much  to  American 
sports  and  athletics,  creating  much 
games  as  basketball  and  volleyball. 

The  Y  has  also  sponsored  organised 
camping,  water-safety  instruction. 
youth  and  government  programs,  and 
boys'  work. 

The  YMCA  has  also  pioneered  in  night- 
school  education,  short-term  community 
finance  campaigns,  and  many  other  ad- 
vances. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  will  join 
in  a  sincere  "well  done"  to  this  exceUent 
and  growing  organization  and.  we  might 
also  add.  "Please  keep  up  the  good  work." 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  J.vnlary  27,  1959 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father.  Thou  who  art  the 
light  behind  life's  shadows,  and  the  love 
behind  life's  sorrows. 

Coming  into  this  temple  of  our  de- 
mocracy to  pray,  we  would  not  catalog 
the  sins  of  others;  we  would  not  exult 
that  we  are  not  as  other  men.  But, 
rather,  confessing  our  own  sins,  we 
would  pray  for  Thy  forgiveness  and  Thy 
cleansing. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  make  us  such 
public  servants,  so  captured  and  pos- 
sessed by  Thy  vast  designs  for  human 
brotherhood,  that  Thou  canst  trust  Thy 
ageless  purposes  to  our  willing  and  eager 
hands. 

We  ask  only  for  light  enough  for  the 
next  step,  coiu-age  enough  to  face  the 
present  duty,  truth  enough  for  today's 


decisions,  as  into  Thy  hands  we  commit 
our  ways. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
January  23,  1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  George  H.  Christopher,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  transmitted  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  thereon. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 

TOMORROW 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  COORDINATION  OP 
WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  I  submit  a  resolution  which  I 
feel  will  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  Senate's  legislative  work  in  the 
field  of  water-resource  conservation  and 
development. 

During  this  first  session  of  the  86th 
Congress,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  faced  with 
many  significant  and  important  issues 
of  nationwide  importance.  Federal  aid 
to  education,  airport  construction,  hous- 
ing, a  new  farm  program,  community 
facilities,  foreign  aid.  and  defense  are  but 
a  few  major  issues.  However,  I  feel  that 
the  congressional  program  would  not  be 
complete  if  we  did  not  devote  consider- 


able time  and  effort  to  water  conserva- 
tion. This  is  a  pressing  issue,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
substantial  and  sli^iiflcant  progress  in 
water-resource  development  and  conser- 
vation. 

Two  of  the  Senate's  standing  commit- 
tees— the  Committee  on  Interioi  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works — are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  their  work  in  this  area.  Both  distin- 
guished chairmen  of  these  committees, 
my  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
Montana's  senior  Senator  [  Mr.  Murray] , 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  have 
taken  the  lead  in  the  enactment  of  a 
number  of  legislative  proposals  which 
affect  our  water  resources. 

In  spite  of  the  conscientious  work  of 
these  standing  committees,  and  in  spite 
of  the  imfailing  8upp>ort  of  water-re- 
source projects  provided  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  under  the  eminent 
chairmanship  of  the  great  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  — 
in  spite  of  the  virtually  unanimous  ef- 
fort of  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
water  resource  matters — we  are  failing 
dismally  in  our  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources. 

Let  me  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
statement  that  we  are  failing  in  our 
respcmsibility  for  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. 

An  abundance  of  readily  available  wa- 
ter of  suitable  quality  is  a  principal  re- 
quirement of  the  American  way  of  life, 
and  it  is  essential  for  continuing  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production.  But 
responsible  authorities  warn  that  provi- 
sion for  the  needed  water  supplies  is  far 
short  of  adequate. 

Today,  we  use  water  at  the  rate  of 
about  240  billion  gallons  a  day.  By  1975. 
the  rate  of  use  will  be  about  350  billion 
gallons  a  day.  There  is  not  now  under 
construction  or  planned  for  construction, 
by  public  and  private  agencies  combined, 
water-resource  projects  that  will  provide 
daily  350  billion  gallons  of  water  of  ac- 
ceptable quality. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  United  States 
is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  water — 
fully  enough  to  meet  all  national  require- 
ments, provided  that  we  wisely  and  fully 
develop  it  for  us.  Dr.  Leopold.  Chief 
Hydrologist  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
points  out  that,  although  we  as  a  Nation 
are  not  short  of  water  as  a  whole.  "As 
matters  now  stand,  most  water  that  is 
immediately  available  and  inexpensive 
to  use  at  each  individual  point  is  in  use 
already." 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  not 
able  to  tolerate  a  scarcity  of  water  sup- 
plies, available  and  suitable  for  use  at 
economic  costs.  By  1975.  our  present 
population  of  175  milUon  is  expected  to 
be  over  225  million,  a  30-percent  in- 
crease: and  by  1980  it  is  expected  to  be 
245  million,  a  40-percent  increase. 

Even  at  the  present  rate  of  per  capita 
water  use,  this  30  or  40  percent  popula- 
tion increase  would  of  itself  gravely 
strain  our  ability  to  meet  water  require- 
ments. Authoritative  reports  have,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  that  per  capita  wa- 
ter uses  must  increase  very  substantially 
over  present  use.     The  Chief  of  Engi- 


neers, U.S.  Army,  has  stated  that  it  will 
rise  about  25  percent. 

The  increase  in  the  rate  of  per  capita 
water  use  reflects  both  the  rising  stand- 
ard of  individual  living  and  the  increased 
use  of  water  in  industry.  More  water  for 
individual  living  results  from  such  things 
as  more  home  washing  machines  and 
dishwashers,  more  air  conditioners,  more 
suburban  lawns  to  sprinkle — the  inci- 
dents of  the  high  standard  of  living  that 
we  are  determined  to  maintain  in  this 
country.  Increased  industrial  use  of  wa- 
ter reflects  such  requirements  as  200,000 
gallons  of  water  needed  to  produce  one 
ton  of  rayon,  300,000  gallons  of  water 
needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  aluminum, 
and  600,000  gallons  of  water  needed  for 
a  ton  of  synthetic  rubber.  The  Nation's 
industry  Is  geared  to  a  high-level  output 
of  thousands  of  products  that  require 
water  in  increasing  amounts. 

These  two  factors — population  in- 
crease and  per-capita-use  Increase — are 
the  basis  for  the  authoritative  forecasts 
that  by  1975  use  requirements  will  be  of 
the  order  of  350  billion  gallons  a  day, 
about  90  percent  more  water  than  the 
amount  we  used  in  1950. 

The  quantity  required  is  one  aspect  of 
the  water-resources  problwn.  Another 
important  aspect  Ls  the  quality  of  water. 
Technical  experts  warn  us  that  water 
quality  deteriorates  with  population  and 
industrial  expansion.  They  point  out 
that  untreated  industrial  wastes  now 
pouring  daily  into  streams  are  equal  to 
the  sewage  produced  by  110  million  peo- 
ple— double  the  1920  rate.  Mr.  Gordon 
McCallum,  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
estimates  that  ix>llution  is  costing  us  at 
least  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Still  another  important  aspect  of  the 
water-resources  problem  is  one  equally 
valuable  to  Americans,  even  though  we 
may  not  measure  it  in  billions  of  dollars. 
Wildlife  and  recreation  are,  in  great 
measure,  closely  dependent  on  the  wise 
conservation  and  development  of  water 
resources.  From  ducks  or  trout  to  sum- 
mer resorts  and  swimming  holes,  concern 
with  wildlife  and  recreation  is  insepar- 
able from  concern  with  water  resources. 

All  asp>ects  of  the  water-resources 
problem — adequate  quantity  and  accept- 
able quality  for  population  and  economic 
expansion,  wildlife,  recreation,  and  oth- 
ers that  I  have  not  taken  time  to  discuss 
now — such  as  navigation  development, 
hydroelectric  power  generation,  irriga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  like  purposes — 
all  of  these  must  be  fitted  together  in 
our  water-resources  program.  This  mul- 
tiple-purpose coordination  of  water-re- 
source programs,  founded  on  suitable 
legislation,  as  it  has  been  since  1936  and 
earlier,  makes  multiple-purpose  legisla- 
tion even  more  essential  as  the  Nation 
expands  its  utilization  of  water.  This  Is 
because  our  water  resource  is,  after  aU, 
a  limited  resource,  and  Increasing  de- 
mands upon  it  can  be  met  only  by  con- 
tinually improved  coordination  and  con- 
servation. 

There  is  widespread  public  concern 
over  the  inadequacy  of  water-resource 
prc^rams.  This  concern  stems  from 
recognition  that  water  supplies  now 
available  in  many  areas  of  the  United 
states  will  be  insufScient  in  quantity  and 


unacceptable  in  quality  for  the  use  re- 
quirements of  1975.  In  many  areas,  the 
future  water  supply  is  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  feared  that 
inadequate  and  unsuitable  water  will 
limit  expansion. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  newspaper  ac- 
count I  read  of  a  recent  address  made  to 
a  meeting  in  Texas,  the  State  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  furnishing  us  with 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Johnson.  At  tnat  meeting,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  large  industries  ex- 
plained to  his  Texas  listeners  why  his 
company  is  not  expanding  its  plants  in 
Texas,  but  instead,  it  is  locating  new 
plants  elsewhere.  The  reason  is.  this 
industrialist  told  his  audience,  that  his 
company  would  make  large  investments 
in  plant  sites  only  where  it  felt  secure 
about  the  adequacy  of  future  water  sup- 
plies. 

I  regret  that  I  am  probably  speaking 
for  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
when  I  say  that  this  experience  is  re- 
peated in  many  of  our  home  States.  I 
do  not  believe  that  company  arrived  at  a 
valid  judgment  regarding  Texas  water 
resources,  but  I  do  know  that  the  ade- 
quacy of  future  water  supplies  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  selection  of  plant  locations 
in  many  industries. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  bright 
spots  on  the  water-resource  horizon.  We 
are  on  the  threshold  of  an  amazing  era 
of  technological  development.  New 
methods,  new  processes,  and  new  ma- 
terials are  opening  up  possibilities  in 
many  fields  of  endeavor.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  new  tech- 
nical developments  can  be  applied  to  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  available 
water  resources.  This  is  a  conviction 
that  I  am  confident  is  shared  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 
There  are  challenging  opportunities  in 
new  techniques  of  weather  modification, 
evaporation  reduction,  desalination  of 
brackish  water,  conversion  of  water,  and 
in  improvement  of  conventional  pro- 
cesses for  seepage  control  and  waste- 
water salvage.  Possibly,  application  of 
nuclear  energy  may  result  in  a  major 
breakthrough  for  water -resource  de- 
velopment. 

I  have  sketched  all  too  synoptically, 
I  fear,  the  magnitude,  the  complexity, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  water-resource 
problem.  My  senior  colleague,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, and  I  believe  that  there  is  need  for 
a  broad  gage  legislative  program  as  the 
basis  for  comprehensive  water-resources 
development  by  Federal.  State,  and 
private  agencies.  This  legislative  pro- 
gram should  furnish  the  impetus  for  co- 
ordinated development  at  a  rate  that 
will  provide  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
water  that  will  be  required  in  the  com. 
ing  years.  It  should  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  new  technical  discoveries  and  im- 
provements. 

Since  1949,  a  number  of  reports,  pre- 
pared principally  under  direction  of  the 
executive  branch,  have  dealt  with  broad 
questions  of  water-resources  policy. 
Notable  among  these  is  the  1950  report 
of  the  President's  Water  Resoiu-ces  Policy 
Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Morris  L.  Cooke.     This  and  the  other 
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reports  are  helpful  in  identifying  certain 
of  the  problems.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  these  reports  have  not  become 
the  basis  for  congressional  action;  and, 
in  fact,  they  are  not  actually  addressed 
to  congressional  action.  Probably  this  is 
because  they  were  made  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  executive  branch,  rather  than 
under  congressional  direction. 

It  is  our  view  that  such  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  program  on  water  re- 
sources necessarily  will  consist  of  many, 
many  individual  enactments.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  the  great 
diversity  of  conditions  and  the  wide 
variety  of  considerations  that  bear  on  the 
water  problems  of  different  portions  of 
this  Nation  preclude  any  single  piece  of 
legislation  or  any  single  formula  or  any 
single  mechanism  that  would  blanket  the 
water-resources  problems.  Rather,  we 
believe,  the  legislative  program  needs  to 
be  like  a  mosaic,  in  which  many  indi- 
vidual enactments  fit  together  in  a  com- 
posite design. 

To  this  end,  the  purpose  of  our  resolu- 
tion is  to  secure  recommendations  for 
such  a  legislative  program.  Those  rec- 
ommendations should  delineate  the 
amoimt,  the  character,  and  the  timing  of 
water-resource  development  necessary  to 
meet  national  requirements  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  recommendations  should 
also  outline  legislation  that  will  encour- 
age new  and  Improved  methods  of  water- 
resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment— public  and  private. 

This  view  of  the  needed  legislative  pro- 
gram is.  I  believe,  shared  by  many  other 
Senators.  Formulation  of  such  a  many 
faceted  comprehensive  and  Interrelated 
legislatiJve  program  overlaps  and  im- 
pinges on  the  established  Jurisdiction  of 
several  of  the  regular  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate.  Yet  there  Is  great 
present  need  for  an  overall  legislative  de- 
sign within  which  each  committee  can 
function  to  mutual  advantage. 

A  closely  parallel  situation  arose  In  the 
84th  Congress,  and  a  precedent  estab- 
lished then  has  guided  us  in  this  resolu- 
tion.    In  the  84th  and  the  85th  Con- 
gresses, the  Senate  felt  the  need  for  an 
overall  review  and  coordination  of  Its 
foreign-aid  legislation.    That  review  im- 
pinged on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.     It  was  my 
privilege  to  sponsor  Senate  Resolution 
No.  285,  of  the  84th  Congress.   That  reso- 
lution, as  agreed  to,  with  the  amend- 
ments added  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  established  a  tem- 
porary select  committee  formed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  three  standing  committees 
concerned.    That  committee  to  study  the 
foreign-aid  program  has  performed  out- 
standing service  to  the  Senate,  through 
providing  an  Informal  basis  for  Senate 
action. 

The  resolution  on  the  water-resources 
program,  submitted  today  for  myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Murray],  la  closely  patterned  on 
the  precedent  of  the  foreign-aid  study 
resolution.  S.  Ree.  No.  285. 84th  Congress, 
and  provides  for  a  special  study  commlt- 
tse  composed  of  eight  Senators  who  are 
raembers  of  the  standing  committees 


concerned.  With  respect  to  water  re- 
sources, the  standing  committees  princi- 
pally concerned  are  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  affected  as  to  its  concern  with 
the  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, any  Senate  action  consequent  to 
the  recommendations  of  this  v  ater-re- 
sources  committee  would,  of  course,  be 
in  accordance  with  the  established  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate;  that  is,  such  rec- 
ommended legislation  would  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  President,  on  a 
suitable  occasion,  I  shall  discuss  more 
fully  the  manner  in  which  it  Is  hoped 
that  the  committee  on  water  resources 
can.  during  the  86th  Congress,  provide 
to  the  Senate  the  substantial  assistance 
that  is  so  much  needed  in  the  complex 
field  of  water  resources. 

From  their  own  experiences  and  ob- 
servations in  their  home  States,  all  Sen- 
ators are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  im- 
portance and  urgency  of  an  adequate 
and  comprehensive  legislative  program 
for  water  resources.  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
lay the  business  of  the  Senate  by  further 
discussion  now  of  this  widely  held  con- 
cept. In  closing  my  remarks,  I  do,  how- 
ever, wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  statement  that  is  germane  to 
the  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  directly  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  short  excerpt  from  the  1958 
Report  of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
on  the  U.S.  economy.  Tlie  refwrt  was 
prepared  last  year  by  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished men.  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  McCabe.  president  of  the 
Scott  Paper  Co.,  and  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Associated 
with  Mr.  McCabe  in  this  report  on  the 
U.S.  economy  are  17  other  equally  distin- 
guished leaders  In  public  affairs.  Their 
names  are  appended  to  the  excerpt  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  panel  of  distinguished  leaders  in 
public  affairs.  In  discussing  the  national 
economy,  singled  out  water  resources  for 
special  discussion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Also.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimious  consent  to  have 
the  context  of  this  resolution  and  an 
article  entitled  "The  Day  the  Tap  Runs 
Dry,"  from  the  October  1958  issue  of 
the  Harper's  magazine,  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  Band  C.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
What  will  happen  when  the  taps  run  dry 
is  a  grave  question  in  terms  of  1975  or 
1980.  Just  how  serious  that  threat  ia 
has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  events. 
Taps  have  run  dry  in  New  York  City 
and  In  Dallas,  Tex.  I  have  before  me  a 
newspaper  account  of  what  happened 
when  the  taps  ran  dry  In  Emporia,  Kana. 
This  city  of  15,000.  a  prosperous  and 
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thriving  commercial  center  of  the  wheat 
country,  suffered  acute  fiardohlp  and 
economic  loss  in  1957  when  the  muni- 
cipal water  supply  proved  to  be  Inade- 
quate. This  newspaper  account  tells  in 
detail  how  water  shortage  transformed 
the  life  of  the  community.  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  ihe  end 
of  my  remarks  the  newspaper  account 
entitled.  "When  a  City  Paces  Drought," 
from  the  April  14,  1957,  edition  of  the 
news  magazine  Parade.  Happily,  I  am 
informed,  vigorous  action  of  the  people 
of  Emporia,  with  Federal  assistance,  has 
resulted  in  a  program  to  prevent  recur- 
rence of  their  1957  disaster. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  D.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  gratifying  to  contrast  this  unhappy 
case  of  drought  disaster  with  the  fine 
results  that  have  been  achieved  by  some 
communities.  I  learned  recently  of  how 
the  city  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  recognized 
the  importance  of  water  to  its  economic 
development.  When  Springfield  dedi- 
cated its  new  waterworks,  the  Springfield 
News-Sun,  the  city's  daily  newspaper. 
published  a  special  gala  edition  with 
many  pages  of  complimentary  advertis- 
ing by  the  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  One  manufacturer, 
for  example,  paid  for  a  full-page  adver- 
tisement that  stated.  "Our  future  growth 
is  limited  only  by  the  availability  and 
purity  of  water."  In  the  same  issue,  the 
Springfield  Development  Council  told  of 
the  importance  of  water  to  that  commu- 
nity. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  excerpt  from  an  article  by  Fred  H, 
Krueckeberg.  published  In  the  Spring- 
field. Ohio.  News-Sun  of  October  12, 
1958. 

The      PRESIDENT      pro      tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  E> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
adequate  water  supplies  are  crucial  to 
the  well-being  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  they  are  a  major  factor  in  the 
economic  life  and  development  of  great 
sections  of  the  country.  This  fact  Is 
recognized  by  the  banks  and  Wn^tn^t^ 
institutions  that  are  responsible  for  in- 
vestment and  monetary  operations.  As 
an  example  of  this,  the  Federal  RcMnre 
Bank  of  Kansas  City  sponsors  studies 
that  are  directed  to  evaluating  whether, 
how.  and  when  possible  water  shortages 
may  limit  economic  development.  An 
excellent  summary  of  this  problem  is 
contained  in  the  December  1958.  Monthly 
Review  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  this  paper,  entitled  "Water 
AvaUability— A  National  Problem." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO, 
as  follows  : 

(From  the  Monthly  RcTlew.  FMeral  fUMTT* 
Bank  of  Kansas  City,  D«o«mb«r  1BS8| 

Watd  AvAiLAanjTT— a  Natiohal  PaOBLBCf 
Water  Is.  either  directly  or  Indlrtctly,  a 
crucially  Important  Input  In  modem  pro- 
ductive proceMea.  Some  eoonomlo  actlvl- 
tles — such  as  lrrl|«tlon  fanning,  petro-ebem- 
Icals  production,  and  mliUng— require  buft 
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quantities  of  water  directly,  very  much  as 
they  use  materials  or  fuel  as  Input  factors. 
Virtually  all  other  productive  activities  re- 
quire vast — and  ever  growing — quantities  of 
water  Indirectly  In  various  domestic  and  mu- 
nicipal uses.  It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
limitations  upon  the  amount  of  water  avail- 
able within  an  area  may  very  well  circum- 
scribe its  economic  and  demographic  devel- 
opment. In  recent  years  this  fact  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  great  concern  to  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  and  especially  to  those 
residing  in  the  arid  and  semlarid  States  of 
the  West.  If  certain,  relatively  small,  humid 
islands  created  by  the  high  mountain  ranges 
of  the  West  are  disregarded.  It  Is  correct  to 
say  that  approximately  the  western  half  of 
this  country  has  an  average  annual  precipi- 
tation Of  less  than  20  Inches.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  10th  Federal  Reserve  District  lies 
in  this  low  rainfall  area. 

However,  the  mere  statement  that  less 
than  a  given  number  of  inches  of  precipi- 
tation occurs  in  a  certain  area,  without  some 
other  sort  of  referent,  does  not  indicste 
whether  the  term  "'dry"  may  meaningfully 
be  applied  to  an  area.  Tills  Is  true  because 
the  adequacy  of  a  given  number  of  Inches 
of  moisture  for  various  economic  purposes 
will  vary  greatly  from  area  to  area  depend- 
ing upon,  among  other  things,  the  rate  at 
which  moisture  Is  absorbed  Into  the  atmos- 
phere. Thus,  one  definition  of  a  dry  area 
la  one  in  which  potential  evapotransplra- 
tlon  exceeds  precipitation.  This  temlnology 
may  require  some  clarlflcatlon.  Evapotran- 
splratlon  refers  to  the  return  of  water  to  the 
atmosphere  by  evaporation  from  streams, 
soils,  and  ponds  and  by  transpiration  through 
the  leaves  of  plants.  Actual  evapotransplra- 
tlon  Is  approximately  the  difference  between 
precipitation  and  runoff.  Potential  evapo- 
transplration  is  a  more  complicated  con- 
cept. It  refers  to  the  amount  of  evaporation 
and  transpirstlon  which  would  occur  In  an 
area  if  water  were  freely  available.  The  ac- 
tual transmission  of  water  into  the  atmos- 
phere from  a  heavily  Irrigated  desert  area 
approaches  lU  potential  evapotranspiratlon.' 
According  to  this  deflnltlon.  over  one-half 
of  the  trnlted  States  and  all  of  the  district 
with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  portions  of 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  the  por- 
tion of  Missouri  lying  in  the  district,  and 
limited  high  altitude  areas  in  other  SUtes 
would  be  classified  as  hsving  a  dry  climate. 
ThU  fact  Is  easily  forgotten  during  periods 
when  the  rainfall  cycle  Is  In  Its  upward 
phase  and  water  appears  plentiful.  It  be- 
comes painfully  evident,  however,  when  the 
cycle  turns  downward  as  it  has  done  with 
depressing  regularity  ever  since  the  area  was 
first  settled.  Problems  of  water  shortage 
and  Issues  concerning  water  conservation 
thus  have  a  special  immediacy  to  this  dis- 
trict which  spans  the  western  Great  Plains, 
termed  by  early  historians  of  the  area  "The 
Great  American  Desert."  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems concerning  water  use  which  occur  In 
an  area  such  as  tbU  are:  (1)  Does  there 
appear  to  be  reason  to  expect  a  limitation 
to  economic  development  due  to  water 
shortage  and  how  Immediate  Is  this  limi- 
tation? (2)  Is  the  structure  of  the  econ- 
omy evolving  In  a  fashion  which  tends  to 
make  It  more  water  using  or  less  water 
using?  (8)  What  uses  of  water  would  tend 
to  yield  the  largest  prxluctlon  for  the  area? 
(4)  What  uses  of  water  would  tend  to  be 
most  effective  In  abtorblng  the  potential 
populaUon  of  the  area*  A  beginning  toward 
an  answer  to  the  first  question  Is  made  In 
this  article  by  revlewln;  some  of  the  evidence 
concerning  the  water  problem  as  It  confronts 
the  United  States.  Attention  will  be  di- 
rected specifically  to  the  problems  oC  tha 


district  In  fwthcoming  issues  of  the   Re- 
view. 


'See  Thornthwalte.  O.  W..  "An  Approaoh 
Toward  a  Rational  Classlflcatlon  of  OlUnate," 
GvX'graphlcal  Review,  vol.  88. 194S. 
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The  problem  of  water  shortage  as  it  may 
confront  the  United  States  In  the  foreseeable 
future  Is  dealt  with  very  briefly  here.  largely 
because  only  severely  circumscribed  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of 
the  entire  country  as  an  aggregate.  The 
United  States  Is  so  dissimilar  In  its  ralnfaU 
and  streamflow  pattern  as  between  different 
regions  that  a  regional  approach  to  the  water 
problem  Is  highly  desirable.  A  generalized 
comparison  of  total  water  available  to  the 
United  States  and  total  requirements  ne- 
glects the  fact  that  unused  runoff  from 
certain  basins  (such  as  the  Columbia)  is  al- 
most bound  to  coexist  with  great  stringency 
In  the  water  supply  elsewhere  (such  as  In 
the  Rio  Grande  Basin).  Nevertheless,  In  a 
country  with  high  labor  and  capital  mobility 
such  as  the  United  States,  an  overaU  com- 
parison Is  of  some  relevance  and  some  of 
the  concepts  developed  here  will  be  useful 
later  for  a  regional  approach  to  the  problem. 

RAINTALL    IN    THE    XrSVJTD    STATES 

Considering  the  size  of  the  land  mass  In- 
volved, the  United  States  Is  relatively  well 
endowed  with  water  resources.  A  study  made 
of  the  annual  runoff  from  the  various  land 
areas  of  the  world  Indicates  that  the  water 
supplies  of  South  and  North  America  are  po- 
tentially greater  than  In  other  continental 
areas.'  This  is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  by 
the  deflnltlon  adopted  above,  approximately 
one-half  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States 
Is  wet.  I.e.,  precipitation  exceeds  potential 
evapotranspiratlon.  The  average  annual  pre- 
cipitation over  the  entire  land  area  of  the 
United  SUtes  Is  about  30  inches,  which  Is 
equivalent  to  about  4,300  bllUon  gallons  of 
water  daUy. 

As  has  been  suggested  earlier,  however, 
great  variation  exists  In  the  rainfall  pattern 
both  on  a  monthly  and  geographical  basis. 
The  highest  average  annual  precipitation  re- 
corded within  the  continental  United  States 
Is  150.73  Inches  at  Wynoochee,  Wash.,  while 
the  lowest  Is  1 .66  Inches  at  Greenland  Ranch, 
California.  Similarly,  striking  local  varia- 
tions In  rainfall  occur  from  year  to  year. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  little  evidence  to  In- 
dicate that  the  average  annual  precipitation 
falling  on  the  land  area  of  the  United  States 
Is  either  Increasing  or  decreasing  over  time. 
It  Is  this  precipitation  upon  which  we  must 
ultimately  depend  as  the  source  of  our  stis- 
talnable  water  supply. 

um>auatoum>    watcs    and    thx    sustainabls 
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It  will,  of  course,  occtir  to  the  reader  that 
underground  water  offers  a  large  additional 
supply.  The  huge  underground  reservoirs 
which  have  been  fiUed  through  the  centuries 
and  which  underlie  large  areas  of  the  United 
States  do,  in  fact,  contain  vast  quantities 
of  water.  Although  Inventories  of  ground 
water  unfortunately  are  very  Incomplete.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  these  reservoirs  now 
hold  more  water  than  the  combined  capaci- 
ties of  all.  lakes  and  surface  reservoirs.* 
Neverthelesii.  the  aquifers,  or  water-bearing 
strata,  of  these  reservoirs  are  ultimately 
completely  dependent  upon  ralnf aU  for  their 
recharge.  If  water  Is  pumped  from  these  res- 
ervoirs at  a  rate  greater  than  their  rate  of 
recharge,  "mining"  of  water  occurs  and  the 
water  table  falls  contlnuotisly.  However,  a 
falUng  water  table  does  not  necessarily  In- 
dicate that  water  Is  being  mined.    In  some 


■  See  Langbeln.  W.  L.,  and  others,  "Annual 
Runoff  In  the  United  SUtes,"  U.a  Geological 
Survey  Circular  62,  June  1B49. 

•  Thomas,  H.  B.,  The  Conservation  of 
Ground  Water,  19S1,  p.  38.  A  oomprehenslve 
discussion  of  ground  water  suppllee  and 
problems  In  the  United  States  is  found  la 
this  book. 


cases,  withdrawal  may  exceed  recharge  dur- 
ing drought  periods  and  the  situation  be 
reversed  during  wet  periods  so  that  no  mining 
takes  place  over  the  cotirse  of  a  rainfall  cycle. 
Again  the  water  beartng  strata  may  be  com- 
paratively Impermeable  so  that  water  moves 
through  It  relatively  slowly.  Under  these 
conditions  the  water  table  vrtll  tend  to  fall 
In  the  wells  after  pumping  commences  but 
will  tend  to  stabilize  at  a  lower  level  as  more 
water  Is  Induced  to  enter  the  pumping  area. 
If  the  rate  of  withdrawal  does  not  exceed  the 
rate  of  recharge  for  the  reservoir  as  a  whole. 
Also,  since  the  normal  flow  of  a  stream  con- 
stitutes the  overflow  of  a  subterranean 
aquifer,  pumping  from  wells  may  do  noth- 
ing more  than  depylete  the  surface  flow  from 
the  reservoir  without  continuously  lowering 
the  water  table. 

In  fact,  however,  a  number  of  areas  already 
exist  In  the  United  States  where  serious  and 
sustained  depletion  of  the  water  stored  In 
underground  aquifers  has  taken  place.  The 
most  Important  of  these  areas  are  In  the 
Central  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  of  Califor- 
nia, south  central  Arizona,  the  High  Plains 
of  northwestern  Texas  and  eastern  New  Mex- 
ico, and  a  relatively  smaller  area  In  eastern 
Arkansas.  Probably  the  most  notable  of 
these  areas  are  the  San  Joaquin  VaUey  of 
California  and  the  High  Plains  of  Texas.  An 
estimate  made  several  years  ago  indicated 
that  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  alone,  some 
40.000  wells  produce  over  6  bUllon  gaUons  of 
water  per  day  (about  one-flfth  of  all  the 
ground  water  Used  In  the  Nation)  with  a 
dally  overdraft  In  excess  of  1  billion  gallons. 
In  the  High  Plains  of  Texas,  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal has  been  perhaps  25  times  the  rate  of 
recharge.  The  total  overdraft  In  the  South- 
west has  been  estimated  to  be  approximately 
5  bUllon  gallons  per  day.  If  these  areas  of 
overdraft  continue  their  current  rates  of 
underground  water  use,  their  economic  de- 
velopment most  assuredly  will  be  adversely 
affected  at  some  future  time.  Remedial 
measures  to  help  bcUance  draft  against  re- 
charge have  been  taken  In  some  areas.  Such 
measures  Include  spreading  storm  waters 
In  recharge  areas  and  pumping  surface  water 
Into  the  aquifers  through  recharge  weUs. 
These  techniques  have  been  esp>eclaUy  Im- 
portant In  California  and  New  York  where 
actual  or  threatened  Incursion  of  saline, 
or  salty,  waters  Into  aquifers  has  become  a 
problem  due  to  the  lowering  of  watcir  tables. 
Nevertheless,  these  measures  are  expensive 
and  of  limited  efficacy. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  reasons 
similar  to  those  given  for  mining  our  limited 
stocks  of  petroleum  and  other  minerals  could 
be  used  to  Justify  the  mining  of  water. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  other  resources,  we 
might  rely  upon  developing  technology  to 
find  substitutes  or  augment  our  supply.  But 
It  Is  Important  In  this  regard  to  note  the 
monstrous  quantities  of  water  which  our 
current  standard  of  living  requires.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  annual  average  water 
use  per  p>erson  In  the  United  States  Is  about 
1,5(X)  tons.  By  contrast,  the  use  of  aU  other 
materials,  such  as  food,  fuel,  metals,  plastics, 
lumber,  sand,  and  gravel,  etc.,  amounts  to  a 
mere  18  tons.  Thus,  even  if  an  efficient 
means  of  desalinating  sea  water  were  to  be- 
come economically  feasible  In  this  country, 
tremendously  high  transportation  costs 
would  still  exist  to  areas  far  Inland  where 
large  water  deflclts  occur. 

The  population  of  such  areas  presumably 
would  need  to  become  accustomed  to  radl- 
caUy  different  habits  of  water  use  than  cur- 
rently exist  In  the  United  States  and  water- 
using  productive  processes  would  undoubt- 
edly be  inhibited. 

The  amount  of  water  which  finds  Its  way 
Into  the  oceans  by  means  of  streamflow, 
tlieref ore,  la  a  good  first  approximation  of  the 
maximum  permanently  sustainable  fresh 
water  supply.    Needless  to  lay,  this  supply 
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may  be  tapped  at  points  eltber  above  or 
below  tbe  earth's  sxirface.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  water  deposited  an- 
nually and  total  discharge  from  streams  is 
accounted  for  primarily  by  natural  evapo- 
transpiration  and  consumptive  use  of  water. 
The  Idea  of  evapotransplration  has  been  ex- 
plained earlier  in  the  article  but  the  notion 
cf  consumptive  use  must  now  be  explored 
briefly. 

CONST7MPTIVX    USXS    OF    WATOl 

A  consumptive  use  of  water  is  one  which 
actually  precludes,  through  evapotransplra- 
tion or  embodiment  in  a  product,  the  use  of 
that  water  by  potential  successive  users. 
Consumptive  use  is  distinguished  from  with- 
drawal, or  diversion,  which  indicates  the 
gross  amount  of  water  used  as  an  Input  In 
some  process.  This  concept  of  consumption 
is  necessarily  somewhat  fuzfsy,  especially 
when  applied  to  large  land  ma£ses.  Con- 
sumptive uses  Involve  such  activities  as  irri- 
gation, rural  and  urban  domestic  water  use. 
industrial  and  commercial  water  use,  and 
steam-electric  powpr.  Uses  of  water  for  navi- 
gation, Qood  control,  hydrogeneratlon  of  elec- 
tric power,  and  recreation  are  usually  not 
considered  consimaptive,  although  It  should 
be  noted  that,  to  the  extent  that  these  uses 
require  reservoir  storage.  Bome  amount  of 
evaporation  should  legitimately  be  attributed 
to  them.  Irrigation  is  probably  the  most 
consumptive  of  the  major  uses  of  water.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  20  to  60  percent  of 
the  water  used  In  Irrigation  constitutes  re- 
turn flow,  either  by  seepage  Into  streams  or 
percolation  into  aquifers.  The  proportion  of 
the  water  diverted  for  irrigation  purposes 
which  does  appear  as  return  flow  depends 
largely  upon  the  rate  of  potential  evapo- 
transplration in  the  area  where  the  Irrigation 
occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  as  much  as  95 
percent  of  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
reaches  streams  as  sewage  eflluent.  However, 
consumptive  losses  of  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water  ordinarily  constitute  a  larger 
proportion  of  withdrawal  in  areas  of  water 
shortage  than  elsewhere  because  a  larger 
proportion  is  used  for  cooling  purposes  and 
watering  lawns. 

Aa  stated  earlier,  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 4,300  billion  gallons  of  water  is  de- 
posited upon  the  United  States  dally.* 
Nearly  75  percent  of  this  precipitation  Is  re- 
turned to  the  atmosphere  by  the  process  of 
evapotransplration.  Mjch  of  this  return  to 
the  atmosphere  occurs  through  transpira- 
tion of  plants  and  dlr-^ct  evaporation  from 
bodies  of  water  or  moist  earth.  An  addi- 
tional larg«  amount  Is  lost  due  to  various 
consumptive  uses  of  water.  Streamflow 
measurements  of  the  Ft  1oral  Geological  Sur- 
very  indicate  that  sli;  htly  In  excess  of  8 
inches  of  the  30  Inches  average  annual  rain- 
fall flows  Into  the  oceans  through  streams. 
This  Is  the  equivalent  cf  about  1.145  billion 
gallons  of  water  per  lay.  Tl  la  estimated 
quantity  represents  the  maximum  potential 
supply  over  and  above  current  consumption 
and  Is  equal  to  over  four  tlr.ica  the  esti- 
mated total  withdrawal — not  consumption — 
for  all  irrlgatlonal,  industrial,  and  municipal 
purposes  in  1955. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  this  potential 
water  supply  can  be  realized.  The  greatest 
limitation  occurs  due  to  the  fact  that  almost 
two-thlrda  of  this  streamflow  is  discharged 
into  the  oceans  by  streams  at  flood  stage 
during  comparatively  short  periods  of  time. 
Thus,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  less  than  one- 
third  of  this  total  streamflow  is  available 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Conse- 
quently, use  of  this  potential  supply  of  water 
on  a  large  scale  U  heavily  dependent  upon 


*  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  flgures  on 
water  availability  and  water  use  in  the 
United  States  found  in  the  next  few  para- 
graphs are  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Business  Service  Bulletin  No.  138. 


adequate  storage  facilities  and  a  carefully 
regulated  release  of  the  flood  water  accumu- 
lated In  them.  It  has  been  estimated  that, 
by  providing  greater  storage  capacity  to  sup- 
plement the  currently  available  dependable 
streamflow,  it  would  be  economically  pos- 
sible to  provide  future  constant  availability 
of  630  billion  gallons  dally  of  acceptable 
quality  water,  or  approximately  one-half  of 
the  measured  total  runoff.  It  is  further 
estimated  that  probably  half  of  this  amount 
would  have  to  be  reserved  for  navigation  and 
for  the  disposal  of  industrial  and  domestic 
wastes.  This  would  leave  a  residual  amount 
of  about  315  billion  gallons  dally  for  con- 
sumption In  irrigation,  domestic,  Industrial, 
and  farm  uses,  as  compared  with  a  present 
estimated  consumption  of  about  115  billion 
gallons  dally  by  those  uses.  If  the  present 
pattern  of  use  and  extent  of  reuse  continues, 
total  consumption  by  1975  will  reach  a  dally 
average  of  about  170  billion  gallons. 

On  the  face  of  It.  this  result  appears  very 
optimistic.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  usefulness  of  a  highly  aggre- 
gative approach  to  a  problem  such  as  this 
Is  severely  limited.  The  geographical  struc- 
ture of  the  water  supply  may  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  conflict  with  social  goals  such 
as  the  diversification  of  Industry,  residence 
In  climates  offering  superior  amenities  of 
Ufa,  and  regional  development.  Obt.'xinlng 
water  will  also  necessarily  become  more  ex- 
pensive as  the  limits  of  potential  supply  are 
approached  and  gathering  problems  become 
more  severe.  Also,  the  notion  of  consump- 
tion, as  It  is  used  In  this  article,  does  not 
take  into  account  the  heavily  polluted  na- 
ture of  much  of  the  water  discharged  by  in- 
dustrial and  domestic  users,  because  sewage 
effluent  discharged  Into  the  Nation's  streams 
almost  necessarily  reenters  the  available 
water  supply.  Nevertheless.  Industry  faces 
severe  wa.'5te  disposal  problems  In  certain 
areas  and  there  Is  considerable  social  cost 
Involved  In  turning  many  of  the  Nation's 
rivers  Into  open  sewers. 

CONCLUDINO    COMMENT 

When  Judged  on  the  basis  of  aggregate 
supply  and  use  data,  it  would  appear  that 
the  water  problem  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
Is  not  severe.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, this  approach  neglects  serious  prob- 
lems Involved  In  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  water  supplies.  One  example  of  this 
Is  the  shortage  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  which  has  already  manifested 
Itself  In  a  number  of  cities  and  led  them  to 
reach  long  distances  for  additional  supiiUes. 
As  is  well  known,  Los  Angeles  obtains  Its  city 
water  (except  for  a  relatively  small  amount 
coming  from  local  wells)  by  means  of  aque- 
ducts reaching  across  the  breadth  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  York  City  obtains  Its  supply 
(again  with  the  exception  of  a  small  amount 
coming  from  local  wells)  from  aqueducts  ex- 
tendirg  Into  upper  New  York  State.  In  the 
district  St.'ites,  Denver  has  found  It  neces- 
sf-ry  to  tunnel  through  the  mountain.*;  to  the 
western  slope  cf  the  Rockies  for  part  of  Its 
water  supply.  Also  a  canal  reaching  scuth- 
eoit  from  C'klahoma  City,  which  would  carry 
water  to  t'lat  city  from  three  reservoirs  In 
southeastern  Oklahoma,  has  been  proposed. 
As  the  population  of  the  district  Increases, 
other  cities  may  face  a  similar  situation.  A 
more  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  dis- 
trict water  supply  and  Its  possible  future 
effects  on  economic  development  In  the  area 
Will  appear  in  a  futxire  Issue  of  the  Review. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  48)  establishing 
a  committee  to  study  the  matter  of  the 
development  and  coordination  of  water 
resources,  submitted  by  Mr.  Manstield 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Murray),  was  re- 


ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ExHurr  A 

BcczBPT  FftOM  "Thx  Chaixsnos  to  AatnicA: 
Its  Economic  and  Social  Asrscra" — A 
Spkcial  Stcdixs  Rxpobt  or  tub  Rocxs- 
rxujB  Bios.  Fund,  1958 

N«TUaAL    BCSOTTBCSa 

Any  serious  effort  to  project  our  growth 
p>otentlRl  for  the  future  must  take  account 
of  our  supply  of  natural  resouroes.  These 
are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  economy,  upon 
which  all  else,  domestic  and  International, 
depends.   •   •    • 

Here,  the  challenge  to  Innovation  and  In- 
ventive thinking  Is  Immense,  New  technol- 
ogies, more  efflclent  extraction  processes,  new 
uses  may  open  up  new  worlds.  Even  now 
we  can  discern  the  outlines  of  a  future  In 
which,  through  the  use  of  the  spilt  atom, 
our  resources,  both  of  power  and  raw  ma- 
terials, win  be  limitless.  But  the  theoreti- 
cally possible  Is  not  yet  within  our  grasp. 
Pending  the  necessary  sclentlflc  and  techno- 
logical breakthroughs,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  our  supplies  are  not  inexhaustible. 

One  resource  which  we  must  actively  con- 
serve Is  water.  Already,  demand  Is  out- 
running our  supply  In  some  tLtcn^  and  tbiu 
placing  a  limit  on  growth.  In  the  last  half- 
century  the  number  of  water  users  in  Ameri- 
can cities  has  doubled,  while  their  use  of 
water  has  Increased  fivefold.  By  197S  the 
Increase  In  our  population,  coupled  with  the 
growth  of  Industries  which  require  large 
qu.antltles  of  water,  will  more  than  double 
the  current  rate  of  water  consumption.  The 
enormous  amounts  required  by  industry  are 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  It  requires  300.000 
gallons  of  water  to  manufactui^  1  ton  of 
rayon,  and  the  rayon  Industry  In  the  United 
Stales  turns  out  600.000  tons  of  rayon  a 
year.  The  Nation's  water  problem,  already 
serious  In  Important  areas,  may  well  become. 
In  the  next  10  to  15  years,  one  of  the  most 
dltTlcult  Issues  facing  our  economy. 

A  solution  depends  partly  on  tapping  new 
water  sources,  partly  on  more  coordinated 
policies  to  bring  about  the  more  efllclent  use 
and  reuse  of  existing  resources,  and  partly 
on  better  protection  of  watersheds  and 
reservoirs.  The  industrial  uae  of  water. 
which  accounts  for  30  percent  of  the  total, 
can  be  greatly  economlaed:  modem  steel 
mills  use  only  one-quarter  a«  much  water 
per  ton  of  steel  as  those  built  20  years  ago. 
In  agriculture,  as  well,  more  efllclent  tech- 
niques can  stretch  water  use.  In  the  arid 
regions  of  the  West,  where  loeaes  through 
evaporation  account  for  as  much  as  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  water  in  reservoirs,  ex- 
periments are  being  conducted  on  meaiu  to 
minimize  such  losses  by  use  of  thin  surface 
films  and  by  use  of  floating  covers. 

or  even  greater  immediate  urgency  than 
an  improved  water  technology  Is  the  need 
for  Institutions  to  manage  and  coordinate 
the  development  and  use  of  water.  The 
problems  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  the 
Colorado  River  ore  neither  so  similar  that 
they  can  be  easily  handled  by  a  single 
agency,  nor  so  localized  that  each  can  be 
adequately  dealt  with  solely  at  the  State 
level.  Typically,  water  problems  are  re- 
gional problems,  and  often  can  best  be  dealt 
with  by  specifically  designed  public  agencies. 
The  Port  of  New  York  Authority's  handling 
of  regional  transportation  problems  is  an 
example.  In  addition  to  these  regional 
bodies,  a  degree  of  national  policy  formation 
and  coordination,  possibly  centralised  In 
one  Federal  agency.  U  essential  for  such 
nationwide  problems  as  water  pollution,  and 
for  research  Into  technological  problems  of 
water  conservation. 

Membership  of  panel  FV 
Thomas  B.  McCabe,  president,  Scott  Paper 
Co..  and  former   Chalrnuin.  Board  of  Oov- 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  chair- 
man of  panel  IV. 
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Arthur  F.  Burns,  president,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Itesearch,  and  professor 
of  economics,  Columbia  University. 

William  F.  Butler,  vice  president,  Economic 
Research  Department,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
linnk. 

Lowell  T.  Coggeshall.  dean  of  the  division 
of  biological  sciences.  University  of  Chicago; 
former  special  assistant  for  health  and  med- 
><~al  affairs.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  president.  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges  and  president,  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society. 

J  Norman  Efferson  professor  of  agrlcul- 
ttiral  economics  and  dean.  College  of  Agri- 
culture. Louisiana  Sti.te  University. 

Lester  B.  Granger,  •jxeculive  director.  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  Inc. 

Dcvereux  C.  Joseph.;,  chairman.  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Dixter  M  Kee/er,  v  ce  president,  McGraw- 
H:il  Publishing  Co.  anl  director  of  economics 
department. 

Franklin  A  Lindsay,  consultant,  McKlnsey 
A  C'o  ,  Inc. 

Joseph  A  LlvlngsloT,  flnanclal  editor,  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin:  former  economist. 
Business  Wfck   and   War   Production  Board. 

Stacy  May.  econom'st. 

RoswcU  B  Perkins,  Debevolse.  Plimpton  & 
McLean:  former  Assl'lant  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Educitlon,  and  Welfare. 

Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  public  and  industrial 
relations  CDnsultant:  lormer  Assistant  S?cre- 
tary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Personnel. 

ETugene  Rostow,  dca:i,  Yale  University  Law 
School. 

J.  Cameron  Thomson,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Northwest   Ban:orporallon. 

Frazsir  B.  Wilde,  president,  Connecticut 
Oeneral  Life  Insuranc:  Co. 

Bayless  A.  Manning  associate  professor  of 
law,  Yale  University,  secretary  of  panel  IV. 

Exunrr  B 
B.  Ri:fl    48 

Whereas  adequate  s  ipplles  of  water  of  ac- 
ceptable quality  are  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued welfare  of  the  Nation,  to  Us  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  di>\'eIopment,  and  to  the 
national  security:  and 

Whereas  authorltat  ve  estimates  forecast 
that  by  1980  the  United  States  population 
will  Increase  to  250,00i).0O0  and  that  the  tise 
of  water  will  have  Increased  by  more  than 
60  per  centum:   and 

Whereas  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States  such  additional  supplies  of  water  of 
suitable  quality  are  a'-allable.  If  at  all,  only 
at  costs  that  would  impede  or  prevent  the 
increasing  uses  need(>d  by  the  expanding 
population,  agrlculturt!,  and  Industry:  and 

Whereas  adequate  provision  for  wildlife 
and  recreational  values,  as  well  as  provision 
of  adequate  quantity  and  quality  of  water 
supplies,  and  the  economic  utilization  of 
hydroelectric  and  navigation  potentials, 
stream  sanitation,  and  other  water  resource 
benefits  requires  coordination  of  all  such 
prospective  uses  and  developments  by  public 
and  private  agencies:  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  new  technical 
xnethcKls  that  may  Increase  the  usable  water 
supplies  by  means  of  weather  modification, 
evaporation  reduction  desalination,  seepage 
control,  waste-water  talvage,  application  of 
nuclear  energy,  and  dmllar  improvements; 
and 

Whereas  the  Senatf,  in  connection  with 
provision  for  needed  development  and  co- 
ordination of  water  retources.  desires  to  have 
recommendations  relative  to  the  needed 
programs,  their  chara<;ter  and  timing  in  re- 
lation to  population  and  economic  use  re- 
quirements and  associated  benefits  such  as 
wildlife  and  recreatioc :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  theri!  shall  be  established  a 
committee  which  si"  all  make  exhaustive 
studies  of  the  exten~  to  which  water  re- 
sources activities  in  the  United  States  are 
Mia  led  to  the  national  Interest,  and  the  ex- 


tent and  character  of  water  resource  activi- 
ties, both  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental, that  can  be  expected  to  be  required 
to  provide  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water 
for  use  by  the  population,  agriculture,  and 
Industry  between  the  present  time  and  1980, 
along  with  suitable  provision  for  related 
recreational  and  fish  and  wildlife  values,  to 
the  end  that  such  studies  and  the  recom- 
mendations based  thereon  may  be  available 
to  the  Senate  In  considering  water  resources 
policies  for  the  future. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  be  com- 
j)Osed  of  3  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  3  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  2  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  and 
any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  determining  the  original  mem- 
bership. 

(C)  Five  members  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall,  without  lim- 
iting the  scope  of  the  study  hereby  author- 
ized, direct  Its  attention  to  the  following 
matters : 

(a)  The  character  and  extent  of  water  re- 
source projects  that  will  be  needed  to  be 
In  operation  between  the  present  time  and 
1980  in  order  to  supply  the  water  use  re- 
quirements of  population,  'agriculture,  and 
Industry.  Including  but  not  limited  to  navi- 
gation development  and  hydroelectric  power 
generation,  and  with  appropriate  provision 
for  flood  control,  and  the  realization  of  rec- 
reational and  wildlife  values. 

(b)  The  character  of  legislation  that  may 
encournge  the  adoption  of  new  technical 
methods  and  Improved  process  for  increas- 
ing the  usefulness  of  available  water  re- 
sources. Including  but  not  limited  to  weather 
modification,  evaporation  reduction,  de- 
salination of  saline  and  brackish  waters, 
seepage  control,  waste-water  salvage,  and  the 
application  of  nuclear  energy. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  transmit  to 
the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31,  1961, 
the  results  of  the  study  herein  authorized  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  may 
at  that  lime  be  found  desirable. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  conduct  of  this  study  full 
use  shall  be  made  of  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  individuals.  The 
committee  may  divide  the  work  among  such 
grouf>s  and  institutions  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate and  may  enter  Into  contracts  for 
this  purpose.  Full  use  shall  be  made  of 
studies  and  plans  prepared  by  executive 
agencies,  and  such  agencies  are  requested  to 
give  the  committee  or  any  of  Its  authorized 
study  groups  or  consultants  such  assistance 
as  may  be  required. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  is  authorized  to  employ 
on  a  temporary  basis  through  January  31, 
1961.  such  technical,  clerical  or  other  as- 
sistants, experts  and  consultants  as  it  deems 
desirable.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed • ,  shall  be  paid  from  the 

contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  chairman  may  designate  one 
or  more  members  who  may  act  for  him  as  the 
purp>ose  of  this  resolution. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorised  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times,  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such 
testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and 
binding,  and  to  m^ke  such  expenditures,  as 
it   deems    deslrabfe.     The    committee    shall 


cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  business  oa 
January  31, 1961. 

Exhibit  C 

[From  Harper's  magazine,  Oct.  1958) 

The  Day  thx  Taps  Rtn*  Det 

(By  Robert  and  Leona  Rlenow) 

Water — otir  most  carelessly  wasted  re- 
source— is  fast  becoming  our  most  precious 
one.  Already  it  sets  the  limits  for  growth  of 
many  cities  and  Industries  •  •  •  and  nobody 
is  yet  doing  anything  effective  to  prevent  a 
real  catastrophe  about  20  years  from  now. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  which  the  ordinary 
American  city-dweller  never  thinks  about 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  it  is 
water.  He  turns  on  the  tap,  and  water  pours; 
he  turns  off  the  tap  incompletely,  and  it 
drips;  he  flushes  the  toilet,  and  It  roars. 
E\er  so  often,  some  politician  or  city  plan- 
ner makes  a  speech  warning  people  not  to 
waste  water,  but  nobody  pays  much  atten- 
tion. To  most  Americans  today,  pure, 
palatable  water  in  unlimited  quantities  is  a 
kind  of  birthright,  like  citizenship,  and  not 
even  the  Supreme  Court  can  ever  take  it 
away. 

No  following  generation  of  Americans  is 
ever  likely  to  share  this  luxurious  attitude. 
We  are  rapidly  running  out  of  good  water. 
More  than  a  thousand  cities  and  towns  al- 
ready have  been  forced  to  curtail  their  water 
service.  Near  Chicago,  where  artesian  wells 
flowed  under  their  own  pressiue  a  hundred 
years  ago,  new  wells  must  go  down  2.000  feet 
to  reach  the  water  table.  Dallas  is  already 
pumping  the  salt-tainted  Red  River  into  its 
mains,  and  New  York  faces  the  likelihood 
that  eventually  It  will  have  to  purify  the 
polluted  Hudson  to  slake  its  growing  thirst. 
In  Mississippi,  wells  are  now  400  feet  deeper, 
on  the  averEige,  than  they  were  only  10  years 
ago.  Denver,  eager  for  new  Industry,  has 
been  turning  away  manufacturers  whose 
production  processes  involve  a  heavy  use  of 
water. 

All  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  the  water 
table  falls,  the  ocean  is  pushing  in  to  the 
underground  reservoirs.  In  Dade  County, 
around  Miami,  high  salt  content  in  the  wells 
threatens  the  crops  on  irrigated  farms.  In- 
land, oU-fleld  brines  often  seep  into  the  deep 
wells.  Marlanna,  Ark.,  tastes  salt  when  it 
turns  on  the  tap.  and  one  Texas  community 
was  forced  to  drill  three  dozen  new  w^ells  In 
a  single  year.  When  headwaters  are  piped 
off  to  the  reservoirs,  the  rivers  fall:  In  the 
summer  of  1957  swimmers  waded  across  the 
Delaware  at  the  point  where  General  Wash- 
ington took  his  famous  ferry  ride. 

WHEKE    n*   ALL    GOES 

A  large,  rich  suburb  of  New  York  has  al- 
ready e.xperlenced  the  ultimate  horror.  On 
October  29,  1957,  the  city  reservoir  of  Orange. 
N.J.,  became  a  muddy  hole;  and  two  days 
later,  one  of  the  city's  four  artesian  wells 
ran  dry.  Orange  turned  desperately  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  help,  which  was 
forthcoming — but  only  after  the  city  had 
pledged  to  reduce  Its  consumption  by  500,000 
gallons  a  day. 

Water  shortages,  obviously,  can  be  caused 
by  either  of  two  things:  too  much  consump- 
tion or  too  little  supply.  Both  are  operating 
In  America  today.  Our  demand  for  water 
is  Increasing  at  a  fantastic  rate,  aiKl  we  are 
channeling  our  resources  to  meet  our  needs 
at  far  less  than  maximum  efficiency. 

According  to  the  latest  report  from  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  our  farms,  homes, 
and  factories  are  drawing  340  billion  gal- 
lons a  day  from  the  Nation's  streams,  reser- 
voirs, and  underground  storage.  Of  the  total, 
roughly  10  percent  goes  Into  homes  for  drink- 
ing, washing,  and  sprinkling  the  lawn.  The 
rest  is  divided  more  or  less  equally  between 
farms  and  factories. 

Sixty  years  ago,  the  average  household  used 
90  gallons  of  water  per  head  each  day.    Todaj 
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we  have  35  million  bathroonu.  we  buy  mll- 
liona  of  dlah  waahera  and  washing  macblnea, 
air  condltlonera,  and  automatic  lawn 
enrlnklers — and  tbe  per  capita  use  of  water 
has  risen  to  148  galons  a  day.  El  Centro, 
C:iUf..  which  would  be  miserably  uncomfort- 
able without  air  conditioning  (summer  tem- 
f  era  tares  rise  to  115  degrees)  holds  the 
world's  record  for  domestic  water  use — 600 
gallons  a  person  a  day.  And  while  consump- 
tion per  capita  goes  up,  our  population  Is 
rapidly  rising,  cxirrently  at  the  rate  of  3 
m  Illon  a  year. 

The  increase  in  domestic  water  consump- 
tion, however,  is  small  beside  the  growing 
thirst  of  commerce.  American  industry  now 
uses  110  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day — 11 
times  as  much  as  it  used  In  1900,  and  almost 
half  again  as  much  as  It  used  in  1952. 

Nearly  all  manufacturing  requires  some 
water,  and  many  processes  demand  amazing 
amounts.  A  new  oil  refinery  in  Delaware 
takes  in  as  much  water  as  a  city  of  2  million 
people.  Each  ton  of  paper  drinks  65,000 
gallons.  Steam  plants  for  producing  electric 
power  consume  91  gallons  for  every  kilowatt- 
hour  sent  out  on  the  lines.  Gunpowder  costs 
100  gallons  of  water  a  pound. 

With  the  depletion  of  high-grade  Iron 
ores  in  the  Mesabi  Range  of  Minnesota,  the 
emphasis  is  shifting  to  taconlte  processing, 
a  procedure  which  demands  3  times  the 
water  used  at  present  in  that  district.  And 
the  new  plastic  and  atomic  indiMtrles  are 
the  worst  water  hogs  of  all.  By  1975,  unless 
manufacturers  cut  down  their  water  con- 
sumption, our  factories  alone  will  tap  275 
billion  gallons  a  day — If  they  can  find  It. 

On  the  farms,  irrigation  canals  and  pipe- 
lines are  stretching  out  farther  every  year. 
Some  34  million  acres  of  farmland  in  this 
country  are  artificially  watered  by  one  means 
or  another,  and  the  practice  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing from  the  dry  West — where  Irrigation  has 
reclaimed  great  stretches  of  previously  use- 
less land — to  the  more  humid  East.  Re- 
current droughts  in  eastern  farm  areas  since 
the  war,  plus  the  development  of  more 
efflclent  pumping  equipment  and  light- 
weight pipes,  have  led  to  a  fourfold  increase 

In  the  amount  of  irrigated  land  on  the 
Atlantic  aide  of  the  Mlsalsalppl.  In  Indiana, 
where  there  were  less  than  6,000  acres  of 
Irrigated  land  In  1950.  there  are  now  25,000, 
and  farm  experts  foresee  an  Increase  to  80,000 
by  1965. 

In  the  West,  too,  more  and  more  water  is 
being  demanded  of  the  earth.  In  1941,  420,- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  were  pumped  out  of 
the  ground  in  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  Ariz.;  by 
1949,  withdrawals  had  reached  the  rate  of 
1.250,000  acre-feet  a  year.  (An  acre-foot  is 
the  amount  of  water  neceaaary  to  cover  1 
acre  to  a  depth  of  1  foot.)  During  thla 
period,  rainfall  replenished  the  under- 
ground reservoirs  at  the  rate  of  only  315,000 
acre-feet  a  year.  On  the  high  plalna  of 
Texas,  men  are  pumping  up  the  under- 
ground water  reserves  30  times  as  fast  as 
nature  can  replenish  them.  To  this  kind 
of  arithmetic,  there  must  be  an  end. 

HOW  axssavonu  ark  ritinkd 
We  have  long  ceased  to  live  on  our  water 
"income" — the  annual  rainfall.  Today  we 
are  drawing  heavily  on  our  water  "capital," 
the  underground  reservoirs  built  up  by  nat- 
ural processes  over  thousands  of  years. 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  situation  is  not  so 
hopeless  as  the  statement  sounds.  Our 
water  income  actually  far  exceeds  our 
needs — If  only  we  could  channel  all  of  it  to 
our  spigots.  The  average  daily  rainfall  onto 
the  United  States  is  considerably  more  than 
t  le  210  billion  gallons  we  withdraw.  But 
most  of  that  rainfall  runs  off  to  the  sea  with- 
out ever  passing  through  a  water  main. 

Water  is  available  for  our  use  only  during 
that  relatively  brief  time  between  Its  fall 
from  the  heavens  and  its  arrival  in  the 
oceans.  The  more  rapidly  It  runs  off,  the 
lc38  of  it  we  have. 


Forested  watersheds  hold  great  quantities 
of  rainfall— an  inch  of  water  in  every  4 
inches  of  humus — and  release  it  slowly  to 
the  streams  and  rivers  and  underground 
reservoirs.  Cutover  forest  land  holds  little 
water:  the  rainfall  runs  off  it  quickly,  in 
BOil-destroyliig,   gulley-dlgglng   torrents. 

We  have  Ei.lready  sheared  off  most  of  the 
822  million  ;icres  of  virgin  forest  we  found 
in  this  country,  destroying  the  sponge-like 
forest  floor  which  held  back  the  runoff. 
And  the  Euicidal  process  continues.  Some 
large  timber  and  paper  companies  today 
practice  a  highly  publicized  form  of  good 
forestry  on  their  own  lands,  but  many  of 
these  still  overcut  the  small  farmer's  wood- 
lot  or  timberland.  let  to  them  on  contract. 
Dr.  McArdle  of  the  US.  Forest  Service  clarfl- 
fles  most  of  today's  cutting  as  far  from  good. 

Water  is  held  for  future  use  not  only  by 
the  "plant  robe'"  which  normally  covers  the 
ground,  but  also  by  certain  natural  reser- 
voirs, especially  swamps  and  marshes. 
Here,  again,  we  have  been  abu.'lng  our  heri- 
tage. More  than  82  million  acres  of  swamps 
have  been  drained  for  farmland,  and  mil- 
lions more  have  been  covered  over  with 
housing  developments.  Springs  and  creeks 
have  been  bulldozed  out  of  existence. 

Another  kind  of  natural  reservoir  is  the 
aquifer— an  underground  deposit  of  rain 
water  which  has,  through  the  course  of  ages, 
seeped  through  the  soil  and  porous  atone 
until  It  la  trapped  by  an  impervious  layer  of 
rock.  Some  aqulfera  are  like  oilfields;  they 
can  be  tapped  by  wells — and  once  drained, 
the  water  cannot  be  replenished  within  cny 
foreseeable  ]3erlod.  Othera  are  like  great 
liquid  lungs,  breathing  water  both  in  and 
out;  they  soak  up  the  surface  moisture  and 
release  it  gradually  to  streams  and  rivers— 
thus  helping  to  keep  the  flow  of  our  water 
courses  relatively  stable. 

This  complex  system  la  being  Interfered 
with  nearly  everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
with  results  that  are  as  dangerous  as  they 
are  hard  to  see.  Many  aquifers  are  being 
drained  faster  than  they  can  be  replenished. 
Elsewhere  the  natural  supply  of  water  to 
these  underp-ound  storage  tanks  la  being 
curtailed— by  new  highways,  parking  lots, 
alrflelds,  and  other  construction  which  Is 
spreading  over  hundreds  of  thouaanda  of 
acres.     It   Isnt  possible  to  recharge  a  water 

table  through  six  Inches  of  concrete.  An 
overgrazed  pasture  or  cut  over  forest,  where 
the  rainfall  runs  off  immediately  Instead  of 
soaking  In,  starves  the  underground  reser- 
volra  In  much  the  same  way. 

In  a  few  localities,  as  we  have  shown,  so 
much  fresh  water  has  been  pumped  out  of 
the  ground  that  It  haa,  in  effect,  left  one  of 
thoae  vacuums  which  nature  traditionally 
abhora.  As  a  result,  salt  water  haa  crept  in 
from  the  sea,  through  deep-burled  layers  of 
porous  sand  or  rock— and  wella  In  some  parts 
of  California  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
have  begun  to  pump  worse-tban-useieaa 
brine. 

Most  of  us,  of  course,  still  depend  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  water  on  surface  streams, 
rather  than  the  vaults  of  the  aquifers.  But 
it  haa  been  an  immemorial  habit  of  human 
beings  not  only  to  drink  out  of  streams,  but 
also  to  dump  their  sewage  and  other  wastes 
in  the  same  place.  This  waa  tolerable  so 
long  as  the  country  was  sparsely  settled — 
but  today  It  has  become  so  crowded  that 
virtually  all  of  our  streams  are  polluted  to 
the  point  where  they  are  suspect  for  human 
consumption  unless  chemically  treated.  Al- 
ready many  Americans  are  drinking  what 
may  be  accurately — if  diaguatingly — de- 
scribed as  treated  sewage. 

WHCsx  rr  can  bx  saved 
Damage  done  over  a  century  cannot  be 
repaired  in  a  year  or  two.  Even  the  most 
immediate,  thorough,  and  expensive  national 
water  program  would  not  deliver  Ita  beneflts 
for  10  to  20  years.  Since  we  have  no  such 
program — Washington  hasn't  yet  begun  even 


to  draft  one — we  must  resign  ourselves  to 
at  least  a  generation  of  relative  water  short- 
age In  the  land  of  plenty. 

There  are  palliatives,  very  well  In  their 
place,  so  long  as  we  do  not  regard  them  as 
solutions.  We  can  drastically  reduce  water 
waste  by  consumers.  Peeping  Tom  atatia- 
ticlans  Eay  that  we  use  three  times  as  much 
water  as  we  really  need  for  our  morning 
shower.  Leaky  taps,  which  account  for  30 
percent  of  domeatlc  water  waste,  could  be 
made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  atlff 
fine.  One  modern  luxury  we  can  easily  do 
without  Is  the  private  swimming  pool  in  the 
backyard:  lots  of  us  may  be  able  to  afford 
It  economically,  but  bydrologlcally  It  Is  too 
expensive. 

Water  engineers  are  unanimous  In  their 
opinion  that  both  waste  and  conaumptloa 
would  decline  sharply  If  households  and  fac- 
tories had  to  pay  for  their  water  by  the 
gallon,  rather  than  on  the  usual  franchise 
basis.  Water  rates  should  be  eliminated 
everywhere  from  the  general  real  estate  tax 
package,  and  meters  should  be  installed  to 
measure  and  charge  for  water  according  to 
the  amount  used. 

On  the  fflrm,  too.  water  economies  can  b* 
achieved.  Open  Irrigation  dltchee  lose  water 
through  aeepa^'e.  vegetation  along  the  banks, 
and  the  Inevitable  evaporation.  Water  la 
saved  wherever  plpea  are  substituted  for 
ditches.  Out  In  the  range  area,  where  water 
is  scarcest,  underground  reservoirs  are  being 
drained  needlessly,  either  to  establish  prior 
use  under  western  laws,  or  as  part  of  ill- 
advised  reclamation  projects. 

Industry,  however — which  is  guilty  of  th« 
greatest  waste — could  accompllah  the  great- 
est savings.  Steel  mills  require,  on  an  aver- 
age. 65,000  gallons  of  water  to  make  a  ton  of 
steel;  but  In  Calirornla.  where  water  Is  tight. 
the  Inappropriately  named  Pontana  lillla 
have  learned  to  make  do  with  1,000  gallons 
por  ton.  Again,  steam  generating  planta 
ordinarily  use  91  gallons  for  each  kilowatt- 
hour  of  electricity  produced,  but  power- 
plants  In  areas  hard  pressed  for  water  turn 
out  the  same  current  with  one-tenth  ttM 
water  conaumptlon. 

Most  Industrial  use  does  not  pollute  watar 
to  the  point  where  It  must  be  poured  out  to 
sea.  Many  factories  could  reuse  over  and 
over    again    much    of    the    water    that    goca 

through  their  pipes.  Even  lea  water  can  b« 
used  In  certain  operations,  and  a  Texas  re« 
finery  haa  contracted  with  the  city  of  Ama- 
riUo  for  a  supply  of  used  water  from  tbe 
sewage  disposal  plant. 

As  yet,  however,  only  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  water  used  by  Industry  Is  re- 
claimed sewage.  Literally  billions  of  gallona 
of  safe,  pure  water  could  be  saved  every 
day,  if  Industry  would  where  poealble  oon« 
tent  Itself  with  water  good  enough  for  fac- 
tories, but  not  good  enough  for  htunaa 
beings. 

On  the  supply  side,  too,  temporary  Im- 
provements can  be  wangled  from  nature. 
Where  the  aquifer  has  been  contaminated 
with  salt  water,  artlflclal  recharging  may 
keep  the  wells  in  business  for  a  few  more 
years.  It  may  eventually  be  poeslble  to  re- 
charge some  depleted  underground  reservoirs 
by  the  diversion  of  floodwaters — though  no 
such  experiment  haa  yet  fully  succeeded. 
despite  many  theoretical  discussions  in 
hydraulic  engineering  JoumaU.  Cloud  seed- 
ing may  enable  us  to  divert  to  the  land  some 
of  the  rain  that  now  falls  on  the  ocean. 
River  pollution  can  and  should  be  reduced. 
And.  of  course,  great  dams,  artlflclal  reser- 
voirs, and  aqueducts  will  keep  Increasing 
our  apparent  supply  of  water.  Dramatic  as 
they  are,  however,  surface  reservoirs  make 
poor  substitutes  for  natural  subterranean 
storage  vaults;  evaporation  loss  Is  high,  and 
silt  accimiulates  rapidly,  cutting  down  the 
storage  capacity. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  nuclear  energy 
can  provide  cheap  power  in  unlimited  quan- 


tities, we  may  be  abl;  to  handle  our  water 
problems  by  dlstUIljtg  sea  water  or  by 
Irradiating  great  quar  tlUes  of  sewage.  But 
neither  of  these  alU'matlves  Is  currently 
practical — or  pleasant  to  think  about,  at 
best.  Indeed,  they  nay  well  create  more 
slnlsttr  situations  than  they  solve. 

WHO    HAS    TO    DO    WHAT 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  avoid  a  water 
crisis  in  the  coming  yi-ars:  a  national  water 
policy  carried  out  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  Including  new  measures  of  re- 
forestation and  censer  .'atlon.  We  must  slow 
down  that  part  of  thi  water  cycle  between 
the  cloud  and  the  sea,  during  which  water 
Is  available  to  us.  Ve  must  regulate  our 
water  use  Instead  of  n.erely  supplying  water 
to  all  and  sundry  on  a  catch-as-catch-can 
basis. 

ExperlmenU  have  verified  the  lor.g-term 
value  of  reforesutlon.  In  tlie  While  Hollow 
watershed  of  Tennessee  the  Forest  Service 
permitted  1.700  acres  o.'  badly  treated  land  to 
revert  to  nature  Wheie  the  land  was  gullied, 
the  Service  planted  trees.  Fifteen  years 
later,  severe  summei  storms  no  longer 
started  torrenu  rUbhi;jg  down  the  hiUSide. 
Instead,  the  water  flowed  off  evenly,  at  one- 
tenth  the  speed  The  otal  an^ount  of  water 
coming  down  from  tie  hillside  after  a  1- 
Inch  summer  rainfall  vas  the  same — but  the 
fitrenma  ran  full  for  IC  times  as  many  days. 
Every  protected  swamp,  every  untouched 
wooda,  every  revived  fo.-est  adda  to  the  water- 
holding  capacity  of  thi;  land.  And  the  land 
cover  can  be  made  more  efSclent  by  sound 
watershed  engineering- -building  a  small  res- 
ervoir In  an  upland  hollow,  controlling  a  dis- 
integrating gully,  dredging  rivers,  construct- 
ing floodways.  stabllzlng  stream  banks, 
creating  a  peaceful  r.ither  than  a  violent 
landscafie. 

Such  engineering  ha;)  already  begun  under 
the  Watershed  Protecuon  and  Flood  Control 
.\cts  of  1054  and  1956.  These  laws  give  the 
F^'deral  Soil  Conservation  Service  a  modest 
budget  for  technical  advice  and  assistance  to 
local  groups  planning  watershed  improve- 
ments. But  a  great  deal  more  legislation  will 
be  necessary  before  Pe<leral  help  is  really  an 
important  factor  In  w.iter -short  areas. 

At  present,  no  fewisr  than  25  different 
Federal  agencies  deal  with  some  phase  of 
the  water  problem— fldod  control,  reclama- 
tion, navigation,  wat<r  pollution,  and  so 
forth.  All  of  them  do  valuable  work,  but 
each  operates  independently,  with  lu  eye  on 
a*  own  specialized  chore.  No  agency  In  the 
Federal  Oovernment  Is  concerned  with  water 
policy  as  a  whole;  Indeed,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment historically  h\s  shown  little  con- 
cern over  the  total  quantity  of  water  avail- 
able to  homes,  farms,  and  factories.  We 
need,  first  of  all.  an  at  t  of  Congress  estab- 
lishing a  national  wate-  policy,  and  perhaps 
an  Independent  agency  to  turn  that  policy 
Into  a  program. 

Even  the  most  rigorous  national  policy, 
however,  will  leave  most  of  the  actual  work 
nf  water  conservation  and  control  to  the 
State  governments.  A  few  of  them  are  al- 
ready busy  on  the  Job  most  notably  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  crush  of  population  threat- 
ens a  water  calamity.  California's  master 
plan,  which  contemplates  a  population  of  40 
million,  calls  for  the  construction  of  200 
reservoirs  and  an  squedtict  system,  the  entire 
project  to  cost  t8.6  billion  at  current  prices. 
Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  too,  have  assumed 
statewide  authority  over  water  development, 
and  New  York  b%s  reserved  a  State  veto  power 
over  all  new  water  systems.  (New  York  also 
has  vast  State  forest  pnnerves  protecting  Its 
main  watersheds.) 

Often,  several  States  draw  water  from  the 
.same  river  basin.  Today  they  squabble  with 
each  other  about  their  withdrawal  rights — 
the  dispute  between  Arlsona  and  California 
over  the  water  in  the  D>lorado  River  Is  a  re- 
current feature  of  the  Supreme  Court  cal- 


endar. Eventually,  however,  they  will  have 
to  learn  to  work  with  each  other,  to  protect 
the  watersheds  and  safeguard  the  Joint  sup- 
ply. Incodel,  which  administers  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Its  headwaters,  is  a  fiuctlon- 
ing  example  of  what  the  States — in  this  case. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania — 
can  accomplish  together  once  they  under- 
stand their  Joint  interests. 

Meanwhile,  the  municipalities,  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  must  recognize  their 
obligations.  Water  supply  la  a  regional,  not 
a  local  problem.  There  can  be  little  prog- 
ress in  water  planning  so  long  as  every  incor- 
porated entity  seeks  out  Its  own  private 
waterhole.  Under  the  supervision  of  State 
authorities,  whole  clusters  of  communities 
should  be  planning,  building,  and  operating 
their  common  water  supply  systems. 

Cooperation,  supervision,  and  control  are 
the  key  words.  On  every  level,  there  must 
be  a  Btop  to  the  haphazard  hijacking  of  con- 
venient water.  UntU  we  learn  to  ignore  arti- 
ficial boundaries — to  see  that  the  watershed, 
not  the  user  community,  Is  the  central  ele- 
ment— we  cannot  hope  to  plan  a  future  free 
of  water  shortages. 

WHAT    HAPPEVTD    IN    THE    SAHARA 

In  a  few  areas,  water  scarcity  is  already 
a  hindrance  to  progress.  Plans  to  process 
oli-siiaie  deposits  in  Colorado  may  well 
founder  for  lack  of  water.  Out  on  the  edges 
of  the  great  western  range,  the  desert  creeps 
further  into  the  grassland  every  ye&r. 

Most  communities,  though,  have  scarcely 
felt  the  pinch  as  yet.  There  is  no  great 
hardship,  after  all.  in  a  temporary  ordi- 
nance— common,  these  days,  in  eastern 
cities — which  forbids  people  to  water  their 
lawns  except  after  dark.  But  these  bits  and 
pieces  of  municipal  law  foreshadow  a 
cramped  futiu-e.  unless  we  act  sensibly  and 
soon  to  avoid  a  real  crisis. 

Led  by  Dr.  Paul  Sears,  of  Yale,  ecologlsts 
have  been  warning  us  for  years  about  the 
danger  to  civilization  Inherent  in  a  falling 
water  table.  There  are  ancient  waterworks 
under  the  Sahara.  Among  the  greatest 
monuments  left  behind  by  the  dead  nations 

of  antiquity  are  the  aqueducts — notably  In 
ItPly.  Spain,  and  the  Middle  East — which 
multiplied  as  a  falling  civilization  outgrew 
Its  water  supplies.  Our  Ingenuity  has 
stripped  the  ground  cover  and  dried  the 
land  infinitely  faster  than  our  ancestors 
could  manage  such  destruction.  We  must 
now  use  that  Ingenuity  to  conserve  and  re- 
store the  balance  of  nature. 

Without  such  Ingenuity,  without  a  well- 
financed,  well-conceived  national  water  pro- 
gram, we  win  Inevitably  drink  our  way  into 
a  water  famine.  And  It  will  be  too  late  to 
plan  America's  future  on  the  day  the  tapw 
run  dry. 

ExKiBrr  D 

Whkn  a  Cttt  Facxs  Drought 

(By  Sid  Ross) 

Just  like  you,  perhaps,  residents  of  this 
central  Kansas  city  used  to  throw  away  water 
as  if  it  were  money.  But  more  recently, 
water  has  been  prayed  over  here,  watched 
for,  guarded  like  treasure.  In  some  families 
a  single  panful  has  been  used  to  rinse  dishes, 
reheated  to  wash  the  next  batch,  heated 
again  to  scrub  floors — and  finally  poured  on 
parched  plants. 

Emporia's  water-savers,  and  other  towns- 
folk in  the  Great  Plains,  are  the  unsung 
victims  of  the  area's  6-year  drought.  Much 
has  been  written  al>out  the  dust  blown  fields. 
(Surprisingly,  farmers  near  here  gathered  a 
good  wheat  crop  last  year,  thanks  more  to 
timing  of  rain  than  amount.)  Little,  how- 
ever, has  been  said  about  the  problems  of 
the  dried-up  towns. 

Yet  in  many  ways  the  town  problem  Is 
more  ominous  for  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  than  dust  clouda  in  the  Wheat  Bowl. 
Emporia  is  not  yet  a  parched  desert  where 


people  gasp  "Water."  Its  15,000  residents 
suffer  mostly  from  annoyance,  inconvenience, 
and  indignity.  But  Emporia  today  could  be 
your  town  tomorrow. 

Although  the  United  States  has  plenty  of 
water,  it  is  badly  distributed  or  poorly  used. 
A  recent  survey  showed  scanty  supplies  n 
one-fovu-th  of  the  country — including  such 
well -watered  areas  as  New  Jersey  and  Ohio. 
The  survey's  importance  was  dramatized  by 
California's  recent  announcement  of  a  $16 
billion  •vater-development  program,  biggest 
State  construction  project  in  United  States 
history. 

Only  a  few  towns  have  been  hit  as  hard 
as  Emporia.  (A  few,  smaller,  have  been  hit 
harder.)  But  once — prot>ably  like  your  town 
today — Emporia  considered  its  supply  plen- 
tiful. Today,  not  even  normal  rainfall  (and 
rainfall  has  been  off  one-third)  would  help 
much.  "We  need  real  cloudbursts,  gully- 
washers,  running  rains."  says  Ted  M:Daniel 
of  the  Emporia  Gazstte. 

Remember  a  hot  summer  recently  when 
your  city  clamped  down  on  lawn -sprinkling 
and  car  washing?  In  Emp>oria.  either  is  a 
punishable  offense.  Streets  are  filled  with 
dusty  cars,  and  lawns  are  only  a  memory. 
Hundreds  of  stately  old  elms,  once  the  town's 
pride,  have  died.    These  are  the  visible  scars. 

The  invisible  scars  go  deeper.  They  spring 
from  the  indignities  of  voluntary  restriction, 
and  they  center  in  the  home.  Emporians 
voluntarily  bathe  Just  once  a  week,  wash 
clothes  once  a  week,  even  economize  on  flush- 
ing toilets. 

"We  cant  afford  to  be  proud  any  more,"* 
says  one  housewife.  "In  some  ways  we're 
living  almost  like  animals."  To  put  teeth 
in  the  voluntary  campaign,  the  city  adminis- 
tration has  quadrupled  water  rates.  Con- 
sumption has  been  cut  almost  in  half. 

Emporians  still  Joke  through  their  gripes. 
"These  days,"  one  bart>er  cracked  to  Parade, 
"you  can  smell  your  friends  before  you  see 
them."  A  favorite  story  involves  a  man  who 
kept  a  tub  underneath  a  rain  gutter  to  catch 
the  few  showers  and  melting  snow  from  the 
roof.  One  Saturday  night  it  was  stolen. 
"The  thief,"  the  punchline  goes,  "made  a 
clean  getaway." 

To  housewives,  the  famine  is  scarcely  a 
laughing  matter.  They  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 
With  restrictions,  an  automatic  washer,  for 
instance,  becomes  an  absolute  nightmare. 

"You  have  to  wait  and  wash  everything  in 
one  day."  Mrs.  Lucille  Foncannon  explained 
to  Parade.  "You  fill  the  machine  and  let 
the  clothes  wash.  Then  you  stop  the  cycle 
and  dip  the  water  out  with  pans.  Then  you 
spin  the  clothes  dry  and  take  them  out. 
Then  you  pour  the  water  beck  and  put  in 
another  load.  Then  you  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  rinse." 

Mrs.  Foncannon  Is  33,  but  she  feels  older 
after  a  washday.  She  sighs  wearily.  "You 
can't  get  anything  else  done.  You  have  to 
be  there  to  stop  the  machine.  Then  you 
have  to  be  carrying  water — back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth." 

The  frills  and  niceties  have  suffered  most. 
The  Foncannons  have  given  up  Unen  napkins 
and  tablecloths.  Mrs.  Foncannon  changea 
one  sheet  each  week  Instead  of  two.  In  Sep- 
tember the  family  used  8,900  gallons  of  water; 
last  month  they  used  1,500. 

rnrx  peoplx,  two  batrs 
Parade  spent  a  day  watching  them  scrimp. 
It  began  when  Bob  Foncannon  shaved  In  cold 
water — "You  cant  let  It  run  until  It's  hot. 
or  you  waste  It."  It  ended  with  the  weekly 
bath:  Bob  and  Stephen,  9,  used  one  tubful; 
Mrs.  Foncannon,  Catherine,  6,  and  Janet,  3. 
the  other.  As  the  restrictions  ask,  they  used 
onlv  4  Inches  of  water. 

Between  times  the  housewife  waded 
through  an  unending  round  of  drudgery, 
almost  like  100  years  ago.  "The  simplest 
chore,  like  defroeUng  the  refrigerator,  be- 
comes a  wearylnig,  drawn-out  process."  she 
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nys.    "Tou  have  to  heat  water  to  melt  the 
Ice  and  so  on.    It  takes  a  whole  morning." 

DUhes  are  saved  and  washed  all  at  once, 
rinsed  In  a  pan  Instead  of  scalded  under  a 
faucet.  Then  the  rinse  water  Is  carefully 
saved.  Once  In  a  while,  when  a  light  shower 
strikes,  everyone  dashes  out  to  scruh  his 
sidewalk.  This  Is  a  real  break,  since  scrub- 
bing a  porch  with  city  water  means  a  $50 
fine. 

About  the  only  people  In  town  who  like  the 
drought — In  some  ways — are  children. 
Toung  Stephen  Foncannon  points  out  he 
never  cared  for  bathing  anyway.  "We  have  a 
real  problem  with  our  18-month-old,"  says 
Ijaymon  Brooks,  a  student  at  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College.  "We  try  to  save  diapers 
for  a  week,  but — frankly — they  smell."  In 
Emporia,  such  topics  are  no  longer  taboo.  A 
housewives'  kaffeeklatsch  is  apt  to  thrash  out 
the  problem  of  when  to  flush  a  toilet. 

"This  bathing  once  a  week  is  all  right 
for  boys,"  one  school  girl  told  Parade,  "but 
girls  are  still  supposed  to  be  dainty."  At 
Christmas,  the  suggestion  was  frequently 
heard,  "Buy  your  girl  p>erfume  and  help  solve 
the  water  shortage."  Druggists  say  sales  of 
deodorants,  perfumes  and  air  fresheners  have 
skyrocketed.  So  have  soft  drinks  and  milk. 
A  few  supermarkets  are  selling  bottled  spring 
water,  since  water  from  the  Cottonwood 
River,  part  of  the  present  supply,  must  be 
heavily  treated  and  has  a  sour  taste. 

A  few  service  stations  with  wells  wash  cars. 
They  charge  almost  double  the  former  rate. 
"We  had  to  Increase  the  price."  says  one 
proprietor.  "We  have  to  go  get  water  and 
haul  It  here  and  heat  it."  A  few  people  also 
wash  their  cars  in  the  stagnant  pools  of  the 
Cottonwood,  which  hasn't  flowed  since 
August. 

Along  the  Cottonwood  and  Neosho  Rivers, 
ft  few  diehards  still  fish.  Almost  more  than 
anything  else,  men  grumble  about  what 
drought  has  done  to  recreation.  "I  like  to 
lie  In  a  hot  tub  and  soak  the  tiredness  out 
and  think  about  fishing,"  says  one  trucker. 
"Now  I  can't  take  a  hot  bath,  and  I  can't 
fish." 

Game  has  wandered  off  in  search  of  water. 
Golf  courses  are  baked  hard,  and  most  golf- 
ers have  given  up.  Dead  and  decaying  fish 
choke  the  rivers  and  Lake  Kahola — or  where 
the  rivers  and  lake  once  were. 

Lake  Kahola  was  Emporia's  ace  In  the  hole. 
Built  after  the  drought  of  the  1930'b,  It  was 
to  trap  the  Neosho  headwaters  and  insure  the 
town  against  future  droughts^  Like  many 
towns  In  the  United  States,  Emporia  felt 
secure  with  this  big  reserve. 

But  also  like  many  towns,  Emporia  failed 
to  realize  that  new  gadgets — automatic  wash- 
ers, air  conditioners,  dishwashers — demanded 
water.  Nor  did  people  notice  they  were  us- 
ing more  water  for  everything.  Then 
drought  struck.  The  level  of  Kahola  and  In 
the  rivers  fell  lower  and  lower. 

This  January  the  city  played  its  ace.  Ka- 
hola's  gates  were  opened.  The  last  trickle  of 
water  passed  to  reservoirs  downstream. 
With  luck,  this  supply  will  last  until  mid- 
May.  Even  with  normal  rainfall,  It  will 
take  2  years  to  refill  the  lake. 

A  number  of  Emporians  have  exercised 
their  American  prerogative  to  snipe  at  city 
hall.  The  city,  they  feel,  should  have  seen 
that  Emporia  was  better  protected.  But 
most  people  lay  the  dry  spell  to  chance. 
"Who  could  have  foreseen  8  straight  years 
with  almost  no  rain?"  one  asks. 

And  they  hope  it  won't  happen  again. 
Emporia  now  is  refurbishing  another  dam  on 
the  Cottonwood.  Many  leaders,  however, 
think  the  problem  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
single  city.  Maybe  It  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  State,  or  a  group  of  States,  or  Washing- 
ton. 

Recently,  Kansas  Congressmen  Introduced 
a  resolution  asking  Federal  agencies  to  help 
with  the  State's  water  problem.  And  two  big 
dams  have   been  authorized.     But  to  some 


residents  this  smacks  of  putting  all  your 
eggs  In  one  basket:  they  want  a  chain  of 
small  dams  substituted. 

Others  feel  the  answer  is  a  giant  pipeline 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Gustave  Egloff  of  Chicago.  Such  a  line 
would  supply  millions  of  gallons  a  day  at 
an  Initial  cost  of  $100,000  a  mile,  obviously  a 
project  for  several  States. 

A  few  look  at  the  problem  in  its  broadest 
sense.  After  all,  they  say,  the  United  States 
has  plenty  of  water;  only  15  percent  of  the 
supply  is  used.  Perhaps  all  of  America — 
Emporia  and  the  dry  towns,  the  well-watered 
East  and  your  town — should  examine  the 
problem  and  try  to  spread  more  evenly  what's 
already  there. 

Meanwhile,  Emporia  flirts  with  stopgaps. 
Talk  has  been  bandied  around  about  a  pipe- 
line to  the  Kaw  River,  60  miles  and  $1V2 
million  away.  Emporians  look  fearfully  at 
nearby  towns  that  import  water  by  tank 
cars,  at  $30  a  month  a  family. 

N?aT:    "WATEKLECCEXS"? 

One  town  wag  has  predicted  "waterleg- 
glng.  "  and  a  few  pessimists  believe  it  may 
come,  to  that.  Emporians  worry  about  fire, 
which  would  clean  out  the  supply,  and  dis- 
ease, because  they  fear  the  sewers  aren't 
being   flushed   often   enough. 

Already  the  city  admits  its  program  to 
attract  industry  is  dead.  "What  Industry 
will  consider  a  town  that  can't  guarantee 
water?"  But  most  people  feel  rain  will  come 
before  real  misery  sets  In.  Emporians  in- 
sist they  are  not  really  suffering.  "It's  Just 
this  annoyance,  this  living  in  the  past,"  says 
one  man. 

But  some  people  feel  that  the  annoyances, 
continued  much  longer,  will  leave  a  mark 
that  can't  be  erased.  No  one  has  fled  Em- 
poria yet.  Practically  the  whole  town  is 
cooperating  with  voluntary  restriction;  only 
ope  woman  has  been  fined  $40  for  washing 
her  car  with  city  water.  But  Just  occa- 
sionally you  hear  flashes  of  grumbling  about 
old  'Soandso."  who  takes  a  bath  every  night 
and  says  nuts  to  restrictions.  It  is  this 
brother-agalnst-brother  bickering  that  Em- 
poria fears  more  than  drought. 

"It's  life  or  death  now  for  Emporia,"  says 
McDanlel.  "If  we  don't  get  rain-  real  rain — 
I  dont  know  what  we'll  do."  No  one  in 
Emporia  knows. 

ExHisrr  E 

[From  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  New  Sun, 
Oct.  12,  1956] 

OmciAL   OoTUNzs   Water's   Importancs   nt 
Industry 

(By  Ferd  H.  Krueckeberg) 

The  domination  of  water  over  all  forms  of 
life  Is  evident  throughout  history.  As  the 
population  of  the  Nation  expands,  the  de- 
mand for  water  increases,  not  only  because 
the  per  capita  requirements  Increase  but 
particularly  because  of  the  increased  need  of 
water  for  agricultural  and  indvistrial  pur- 
poses.   For  example: 

In  areas  where  farmers  must  Irrigate,  It 
Is  found  that  It  takes  8.250  gallons  of  water 
to  produce  1  bushel  of  com,  and  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat  It  takes  7.500  gallons  of  water. 

In  Industry  we  flnd  these  needs:  470  gal- 
lons to  produce  a  barrel  of  beer;  770  gallons 
to  refine  a  barrel  of  petroleum;  3,800  gallons 
to  produce  a  ton  of  coke  from  coal;  Q.OOO 
gallons  to  generate  one  kilowatt  hour;  50,000 
gallons  to  test  an  airplane  engine;  05,000 
gallons  to  make  a  ton  of  steel;  200,000  gallons 
to  produce  a  ton  of  viscose  rayon;  320,000 
gallons  to  produce  a  ton  of  aluminum;  600.- 
000  gallons  to  produce  a  ton  of  synthetic 
rubber,  and  6  million  gallons  to  produce  a 
ton  of  bromine. 

Other  specific  requirements  are :  The  man- 
ufacture of  an  automobile  weighing  1%  tons 
takes  400  tons  of  water.  It  takes  8  gallons  of 
water  to  make  1  quart  of  motor  oil.    It  takes 


80  gallons  of  water  to  heat  an  electrle  Iron 
for  1  hour.  It  takes  90  gailona  of  water  to 
can  1  bushel  of  tomatoes. 

New  industrial  techniques.  Including  the 
harnessing  of  atomic  power  and  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  fuels,  require  more  and 
more  water. 

In  many  Industries  the  problem  of  aecur- 
ing  sufficient  quantity  of  usable  water  at 
reasonable  rates  Is  a  pressing  one.  In  fact, 
water  supply  Is  a  prerequisite  In  alte  selection 
in  steel,  paper  pulp,  paper  board,  wool  acour- 
ing.  food  and  chemical  processes. 

The  dispersal  of  Industry  Into  eeml-rural 
areas  has  revived  keen  interest  all  acroes  the 
Nation  in  the  study  of  water  suppllea.  Pru- 
dent investigators  for  growth  Industries  will 
determine  the  quantity,  quality,  and  coat  of 
water  through  their  research.  They  advise 
us  that  the  necessity  of  finding  a  water  sup- 
ply that  does  not  require  extensive  condi- 
tioning is  important.  High  pressure  and  low 
pressure  steam  are  important  throughout 
industry  in  general,  particularly  in  chem- 
icals and  food  industries,  paper  and  textile 
finishing.  Large  amounts  of  cooling  water 
are  required  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron  and 
steel,  in  metal  processes,  and  in  modem 
plants  using  air  conditioning  and  other  re- 
frigeration devices. 

Water  Is  a  most  important  item  for  indus- 
try. No  other  common  substance  la  ao 
peculiarly  suited  to  Industrial  needa.  Not 
only  Is  water  capable  of  removing  heat  from 
objects,  it  also  conversely  has  a  greater  beat- 
treating  capacity  than  any  other  common 
property. 

Ohio  uses  15  billion  kilowatt  houra  of 
electricity  annually.  This  requires  a  stupen- 
dous volume  of  water — 1,300  billion  gallons, 
a  quantity  that  would  fill  a  reeervotr  a  mile 
wide  and  10  miles  long  to  a  depth  of  67  feet. 
Seven  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day  la  the 
combined  volume  of  the  Indtistrlee  In  Ohio. 

It  must  be  evident  that  water  is  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  Industrial  development. 
Springfield  has  not  only  done  eomettalng 
about  the  problem  of  water  ahortagc.  they 
have  done  the  job  of  going  all  the  way  to 
have  the  best  supply  of  quality  water  in  the 
entire  State  of  Ohio.  Now  we  ha?e  favonble 
recommendations  from  the  Ohio  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  who  in  1950  announced 
they  bad  advised  against  new  Indxietry  mov- 
ing to  Springfield  because  of  the  inadeqtiacj 
of  the  water  system.  \ 

In  the  spring  of  1950  a  vast  underground 
reservoir  of  water  in  the  Springfield  area  was 
discovered.  Investigation  showed  that  the 
Mad  River  Valley  U  probably  the  beat  water- 
producing  area  in  the  State.  Here  now  waa 
the  challenge  and  opportunity  for  Springfield. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  citizenry  of  Spring- 
field that  they  had  the  coiu-age  of  their  con- 
victions and  planned  with  soundnesa  and  de- 
termination to  eliminate  the  water  problem 
for  generations  ahead. 

Teamed  with  this  development  comeg  bow 
a  new  spirit,  a  desire  for  yet  a  finer  city. 
This  spirited  plan  was  captured  and  written 
into  a  "Blueprint  For  Progress,"  authored  by 
our  capable  city  commission  and  endorsed 
at  the  polls  by  the  voters. 

The  manufacturer  who  wlshee  to  set  up 
shop  In  the  most  favorabls  clrcumstanoea 
will  do  well  to  look  to  Springfield.  C3h\o. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURXNQ 
MORNINO  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usiuU 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that 
statements  in  connecUon  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following-  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Rkport  on  Training  and  STRXNOTiumNO 
or  Reskr\-x  Fobcks 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  report  on 
the  status  of  training  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  progress 
made  in  strengthening  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents, during  the  fiscal  year  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Approval  or  Certain  Armed  Forces  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  ap- 
proval had  been  given  for  extension  of  a 
runway  at  the  Ontario  Municipal  Airport, 
Ontario.  Calif.,  and  th;  reetoratlon  of  a  pier. 
Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Baltimore, 
Md  ;  to  the  Commlttei  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on   Hcuum -Production   Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Acministrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  Helium -Production  Fund,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Donation  bt  Navt  Department  of 
Boat  to  Citt  or  Boston 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Material),  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  proposes 
to  donate  a  63-foot  aircraft  rescue  boat  to 
the  Police  I>epartment.  City  of  Boston;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Statistical  Suppleiixnt  to  Stockpils 
Rxpdrt 

A  letter  from  the  Elrector.  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  statistical  supplement  to  the 
stockpile  report  for  the  period  ended  June 
30.  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Director  jf  Selective  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  SelecUve  Serv- 
ice System,  WashlngUn.  DC,  transmlttl;ig. 
pursuant  to  law,  his  ruport  on  operations  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  th«  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

AuDrr    Report    on    ExrHANCx    Stabilization 

FUfD 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  audit 
report  on  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund, 
for  the  period  July  1,  1957.  to  June  30,  1958 
(with  an  accompanylni;  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  anc  Currency. 

Intxrxst  Ratr  on  VcnxANa'  Administration 
Ouaranterd  Loans 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
.     of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  prescribe  the  interest 
I    rate   on    Veterans'   Administration   guaran- 
teed loans  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
District  or  Colttmbia  CHARTxm  Act 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners,    District     of     Columbia,     trans- 
mitting  a   draft   of   proposed    legislation   to 
provide  for  the  District  of  Columbia  an  ap- 
pjmted    Governor    and    secretary,    and    an 
elected  legislative  assembly  and  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) :  to  tha  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Expenses  of  GovoNMnrr  or  th«  Distmct  of 

COLTTMBIA 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  msJclng  ap- 
propriations to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  May  18.  1910 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Abolishment  or  Omcx  or  Rbcister  or  the 
Trxasurt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  abolish  the  Office  of  Register  of  the  Treas- 
ury (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Amendment  or  Internal  Reventte  Code  Re- 
lating TO  Prevention  or  Excessive  De- 
pletion Allowances 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
recommending  pro  certain  legislation  as  an 
amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  excessive  de- 
pletion allowances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report    on   Review   or   Armt   Signal   Corps 
SuppLT  Operations,  Orleans,  France 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  Army  Signal 
Corps  Supply  Operations,  U.S.  Army,  Europe 
Communications  Zone,  Orleans,  France,  dated 
January  1959  (with  an  accompan]rlng  re- 
ports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Contracts  roa  (Tektain  Cleaning  and 
Citstodial  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  make 
contracts  for  cleaning  and  custodial  services 
for  periods  not  exceeding  6  years  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Activtites  or,  Exfenditxtres  bt, 
AND  Donations  to  ANTHRAcnr  Experiment 
Station,  ScHTXTUtiLL  Haven,  Pa. 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
activities  of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations 
to  the  Anthracite  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.,  for 
the  calendar  year  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  or  Secretary  or  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Report  on  Payment  or  Claims  Arising  From 
Correction  or  Military  Records  or  Coast 
Guard  Personnel 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his 
report  on  the  payment  of  claims  arising  from 
the  correction  of  military  records  of  Coast 
Guard  personnel,  during  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31,  1958  (with  an  accompa- 
nying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRESmENTIAL    MeDAL    rOR    CIVILIAN 

Achievement 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  oonfMTlng  of  an 
award  to  be  known  as  the  Presidential  Medal 
for  Civilian  Achievement,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  or  Aliens — 
Withdrawal  or  Names 

Six  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  v^thdrawlng  the  names  of 
certain  aliens  from  reports  relating  to  aliens 
whose  deportation  has  been  suspended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations : 

"Resolution,   State  or  Washington,   House 
or  Representatives 

"Whereas  the  Universitj  of  Washington  is 
a  recognized  leader  of  the  world  in  all  phases 
of  eight-oared  crew  racing,  its  oarsmen, 
coaches,  shells,  methods.  Its  consistency  In 
vrtnnlng  natlonsd,  international,  and  Olym- 
pic championships,  all  attest  to  its  univer- 
sal preeminance  In  one  of  the  few  remaining 
sports  untainted  by  any  touch  of  profes- 
sionalism; and 

"Whereas,  in  furtherance  of  this  highly 
desirable  sport,  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton crew  accepted  an  Invitation  to  compete 
against  the  crews  of  other  nations  at  Lon- 
don and  Moscow  and  was  accorded  full  hos- 
pitality by  the  governments  of  the  host  na- 
tions; and 

"Whereas  officials  of  the  civic  promotional 
organization  known  as  Greater  Seattle,  Inc., 
have  proposed  to  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
State  that  the  University  of  Washington  re- 
ciprocate with  a  like  Invitation  to  crews  rep- 
resenting the  Soviet  Union  to  compete  with 
the  University  of  Washington  and  other  In- 
vited American  crews  as  part  of  the  1959 
Seattle  Seafalr  celebration:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  VS.  Government  and 
particularly  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  consider  and  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  cooperation  possible  to  the  sub- 
mitted plans  and  assist  In  bringing  about 
the  realization  of  this  highly  desirable  In- 
ternational contest;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honor- 
able Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  Honorable  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States;  the  Secretary  of  the  VS.  Senate; 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives;  and  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  representing  the  State  of 
Washington. 

"I  hereby  certify  this  to  be  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the  house 
January  14,  1959. 

"S.  R.  HOLCOMB, 

"CMef  Clerk, 
"House  of  Representatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce : 

"HOtJSE  CONCUHRXNT  RESOLUTION  1 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
remedial  action  as  deemed  necessary  to 
preclude  the  closing  of  low-power  booster 
stations  necessary  for  television  reception 
In  certain  areas  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  ( the 
Senate  concurring  therein)  : 

"Whereas  there  are  many  communities  and 
farm  areas  within  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
whose  people  depend  upon  low-power  booster 
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station!  AB  their  only   meana  ot  receiving 
television  programs;  and 

"Whereas  the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Black 
Hills  region  makes  the  lue  of  ultra-high- 
frequency  translator  stations  impractical,  if, 
indeed,  not  impossible,  according  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  competent  and  quali- 
fied broadcast  engineers,  as  well  as  by  certain 
members  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  economically  Impoesible  for 
these  communities  and  farm  areas  to  sup- 
port, construct,  or  operate  any  other  form 
of  duly  authorized  television  service;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  ample  proof  that  low- 
power  booster  stations  can  be  regulated  so 
as  to  preclude  Interference  with  licensed 
television  services  or  other  services;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  summarily  dismiss  without 
formal  hearing  its  own  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings relating  to  repeater  or  booster  stations 
operating  In  the  VHF  television  band  of 
frequency  assignments;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  on  December  31,  1958,  make 
formal  announcement  of  its  dismissal  of 
petitions  for  reconsideration,  all  of  which 
sought  to  procure  reasonable  rules  which 
would  permit  the  continued  operation  of 
sold  booster  stations  under  the  regulatory 
power  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  also  annoxince  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968,  that  all  booster  stations  would 
be  given  a  p)erlod  of  90  days  in  which  to 
apply  for  conversion  to  ultra  high  frequency 
translators  or  some  other  authorized  tele- 
vision operation,  and  upon  failure  to  do  so 
would  be  ordered  to  cease  operation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  36th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  That  this  legislature  hereby  me- 
morializes the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  such  remedial  action  within  such  90  day 
period  as  the  Congress  deems  fit  through 
the  exercise  of  its  authority  over  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  low  power  booster  sta- 
tions, to  the  end  that  the  people  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  areas  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  shall  not  be  denied  their  basic  right 
to  quality  of  access  to  the  informational, 
educational,  inspirational,  cultural,  and  en- 
tertainment service  of  the  American  system 
of  free  television  broadcasting;  and  be  it 
further 

"Ilesolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men representing  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


"Lieutenant  Governor. 


'Secretary  to  Senate. 


'Speaker. 


"Chief  of  Clerk." 
The  petition  of  James  Lenhoff,  of  Ham- 
mond, Ind.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  pensions  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  at  Rock- 
ville  Center,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  favoring  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8002. 
relating  to  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
budget  on  an  accrual  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  convention  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Women's  Organi- 
zations, Inc.,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


A  letter  from  the  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Federal  City,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  signed 
by  Nelll  Phillips,  chairman,  embodying  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  that  committee,  relatlrxg 
to  the  establishment  of  a  national  cultural 
center:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  telegram  in  the  natiire  of  a  petition  from 
Elizabeth  Mary  Cutler,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
relating  to  financial  statements  of  Gallaudet 
College  In  the  city  of  Washington;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Golden  Gate 
District  of  the  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  at  San  Francl«co.  Calif., 
favoring  a  continuation  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities;  ordered 
to  He  on  the  table. 

A  petition  signed  by  Mary  Sevlsown.  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, praying  for  a  modification  of  rule 
XXII  of  the  Senate,  relating  to  cloture; 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 

By   Mr.   HENNINOS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Symington)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Rksolutiom  19 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  national 
recreational  area  on  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  as  proposed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  anc:  the  Uj8.  Forest 
Service  and  to  declare  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  national  streams  and 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  or  the  nec- 
essary land  without  exercising  the  power 
of   eminent   domain 

"Whereas  there  exists,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  In  Missouri, 
five  springs  of  the  first  magnitude  and  many 
hundreds  of  smaller  springs  which  provide 
a  constant  supply  of  clear,  cold,  eparlcllng 
water  for  thece  rivers;   and 

"Whereas  the  phenomenon  of  such  large 
volumes  of  clear,  cold  water  Issuing  as  springs 
amid  rustic  and  picturesque  surroundings, 
make  places  of  wonder  and  rare  natural 
beauty,  which  offer  a  lure  and  Inspiration 
to  those  who  come  to  view  these  extraor- 
dinary manifestations  of  nature,  and  to  play, 
rest,  and  to  refresh  themselves  In  a  peaceful 
and  inspiring  environment;   and 

"Whereas  these  springs  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  fish  life  In  these  streams  by 
providing  favorable  sites  for  fish  hatcheries, 
and  by  discharging  large  quaniuies  of  crys- 
tal-clear water,  they  become  the  controlling 
factor  favorable  to  the  propagation  and 
maintenance  of  game  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life  natural  to  both  streams;   and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  own  vast  acreage  ad- 
jacent to  these  streams  suitable  for  recrea- 
tional development  and  other  Improvements 
for  the  public  use;   and 

"Whereas  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point 
Rivers  are  nationally  famous  for  their  John 
Boat'  float  fishing  trips  through  this  Ozark 
scenic   wonderland;    and 

"Whereas  the  Arkansas-White-Red  Basins 
Interagency  Committee,  recognizing  the 
unique  natural  qualities  of  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  of  Missouri,  and  their 
importance  to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, recommended  that  appropriate  State 
and  Federal  agencies  prepare  a  plan  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  natural  qualities  of 
this  region;  and 

"Whereas  a  plan  was  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  cooperation  with  Mis- 
souri State  agencies,  and  was  published  by 
the  division  of  resoxirces  and  development, 
to  preserve  and  develop  the  Current  ^d 
Eleven  Point  River  country,  without  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain; 
and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  indi- 
cated a  similar  Interest  In  the  preservation 
and  development  of  lands  adjacent  to  these 


streams  by  recomnundlng  the  creation  of 
a  National  Forest  recreation  area  In  a  na- 
tional recreation  plan  prepared  and  adopted 
in   1930:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Missouri  House  of 
Representatives,  in  Its  70th  general  aseembly, 
request  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  esUbltsh  a  national  recreation  area 
along  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers 
of  Missouri  and  that  it  declare  the  Current 
and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  as  national  streams; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  assembly  request  that 
the  Congress  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
providing  for  the  purchase  and  development 
of  the  national  recreation  area  at  heretofore 
described,  lest  the  great  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional values  of  the  Current  and  Beven 
Point  Rivers  In  Missouri  be  lost  forever  to 
public  use  by  manmade  encroachmenta;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
house  be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
memorial  to  the  President  of  the  UB.  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  Missouri  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, identical  with  the  foregoing,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  ORGANIZATIONS 
OP  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  series 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  organizations 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolutions  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Qttcenb  JuNioa  Chambek  or  Commmmck  Rxa- 

OHmON    Rr-LATTNO    TO    THX    FXOBUI.    BXCISK 

Tax  on  Telxphoni  Sesvics,  Passd  Jsmi- 
AKT  15.  1959 

"Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  tele- 
phone service  was  Initially  levied  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  temporarily  enacted  to  pro- 
vide revenue  for  the  war  and  to  discourage 
the  use  of  this  essential  service;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  acted  to  remove 
similar  discriminatory  tax  burdens  on  other 
public  utility  services  such  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  excise  tax  on  the  use  of  electrical 
energy;  and 

"Whereas  the  Joint  Federal-BUte  Action 
Committee  has  reconunended  that  Congress 
distribute  40  percent  of  the  present  Federal 
excise  tax  on  local  telephone  serrice  to  the 
States  to  carry  on  vocational  education  and 
to  construct  facilities  for  the  abatement  of 
water  pollution;  and 

"Whereas  telephone  service  Is  completely 
unrelated  to  such  vocational  education  and 
water  pollution  control;  and 

"Whereas  this  proposal  places  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  tax  burden  upon  the 
telephone  users  of  our  SUte :  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Queens  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  opposed  to  the 
transfer  of  any  portion  of  the  present  tem- 
porary Federal  excise  tax  to  the  States  as  a 
means  of  financing  specific  programs  which 
have  no  relationship  to  telephone  eenrloe; 
further 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any 
action  that  would  be  taken  to  make  the  pres- 
ent Federal  excise  tax.  in  any  way.  a  perma- 


nent part  of  the  tax  structure  of  either  the 
Federal  or  State  government:  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
shall  be  forwarded  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  serving  the  county 
of  Queens  as  well  as  the  U.8.  Senators  repre- 
senting the  State  of  New  York. 


"Resolution  naomo  Rxpkal  or  Excisx  Tai 

ON     COMMTTNICATIOfr     SESVICES    AND     TRAMS- 
POXTATION  Ok    PzaSONS.  PASSED  ON  JANUAXT 

21.    1950.  Oreatex  NEWsTmcH  Chambbb  or 

COMMEKCE,  NEWBUECH,  N.Y. 

"Whereas  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  pub- 
lic Utility  and  transportation  services  were 
Initially  levied  or  greatly  increased  during 
World  War  II  to  help  defray  war  costs  and 
to  discourage  unnecessary  use  of  such  serv- 
ices, and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  acted  to  remove  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  discriminatory 
tax  burden  on  public  utility  and  trans- 
portation services  by  elimination  of  excise 
taxes  on  the  use  of  electrical  energy  and 
the  shipment  of  goods  and  property,  and 

"Whereas  today.  13  years  after  cessation 
of  hostilities,  the  excise  taxes  on  communi- 
cation services  and  the  for-hlre  transporta- 
tion of  persons  are  still  In  effect  and  are 
continuing  to  discourage  the  public  use  of 
these  services  which  are  now  the  only  serv- 
ices, regulated  or  unregulated,  against  which 
any  Federal   excise  taxes  are  levied,  and 

"Whereas  a  committee  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress rejected  a  proposal  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  would  have  continued 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  local  telephone 
service  at  a  lesser  rate  and  which  also  would 
have  required  the  Imposition  of  the  balance 
of  this  unpopular  tax  by  the  individual 
States  as  a  means  of  financing  a  proposed 
transfer  to  the  States  of  certain  activities 
completely  unrelated  to  communication  serv- 
ices, and 

"Whereas  the  Joint  Federal-State  Action 
Committee  has  recommended  that  Congress 
authorize  distribution  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
40  percent  of  the  present  Federal  excise  tax 
on  local  telephone  service  to  the  States  in 
such  amounts  as  to  provide  revenues  equiv- 
alent to  140  percent  of  Federal  grants  now 
being  made  to  the  respective  States  to  carry 
on  vocational  education,  and  to  construct 
facilities  for  abatement  of  water  pollution, 
which  are  completely  uru-elated  to  conununl- 
catlons  service,  and 

"Whereas  the  proposal  of  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State Action  Commute*  would  tend  to 
cause  the  States  to  pass  laws  imposing  ex- 
cise taxes  on  local  telephone  senlce  and 
would  tend  to  make  such  taxes  a  permanent 
part  of  the  tax  structure  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Government:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolr>ed.  That  the  Greater  Newburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  discriminatory  excise  taxes  on  com- 
munication and  transportation  services  are 
not  in  the  public  interest,  that  such  taxes 
should  not  continue  to  be  levied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  and 

"Resolved  further.  That  any  similar  tax  on 
communications  should  not  be  levied  by  the 
individual  States  against  the  users  of  this 
essential  service  as  a  means  of  flnanclag 
specific  programs  which  bear  no  relation 
to  the  service  taxed,  and 

"Resolved  further.  That  Congress  Is  here- 
by petitioned  to  terminate  the  discrimina- 
tion excise  taxes  on  communication  and 
transportation  services  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

"Roderick  D.  MacDottoaix, 
"Chairman,    Legislative   Committee, 
Greater    Newburgh    Chamber    of 
Commerce." 

"Resolution  or  Ckambb  or  CoMtcnuae  or 
Camden.  N.Y. 
"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Camden, 
NY.,  has  requested  that  the  following  reso- 


lution be  forwarded  to  you  as  an  expression 
of  their  feeling  concerning  the  excise  tax 
on  telephone  service: 

"  'Whereas  the  present  excise  tax  on  tele- 
phone service  was  originally  enacted  as  an 
emergency    wartime    measxire;    and 

"  'Whereas  telephone  service  can  no  longer 
be  considered  a  luxury  item,  and  any  tax 
thereon  is  discriminatory;    and 

"  'Whereas  proposed  legislation  would  ear- 
mark part  of  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  for 
State  construction  of  facilities  for  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution  and  for  State  pro- 
grams for  vocational  education,  and  al- 
though the  purposes  are  desirable,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  logical  connection  between 
the  tax  and  such  allocation  of  the  proceeds : 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"  'Resolved,    That    Camden     Chamber    of 
Commerce,  Inc.,  virges  the  excise  tax  on  tele- 
phone service  be  wholly  eliminated.' 
"Respectfully  yours. 
"Chamber   or   Commerce.   Inc., 
"Bruce  BRUMMrrr. 

"iiecordinjir  Secretary." 

To  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions : 

"Resolution  or  Convention  or  the  Long 
Island  Federation  or  Women's  Clubs.  Inc., 
Requesting  ENroacEMENT  or  HH.  8002 

"Whereas  there  is  concern  over  higher  taxes 
and  Increasing  inflation  due  to  continued 
Federal  deficit  spending  and  money  policies; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Hoover  Committee  recom- 
mendation. HJl.  8002.  placing  our  Federal 
Government  budget  procedure  on  an  annual 
accrual  basis,  has  been  passed  by  both  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Therefore.  l>e  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Long  Island  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  In  convention 
assembled  this  16th  day  of  January  1959. 
urge  our  elected  ofllcials  to  enforce  the  law 
of  the  land  by  insisting  that  the  Federal 
budget  be  operated  on  an  annual  accrual 
basis;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower;  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon;  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget.  Maurice  F.  Stans;  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  House;  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  Committees  on  Government  Op- 
erations; chairmen  of  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House:  U.S.  Senators  from  New 
York,  Senator  Javlts  and  Senator  Keating; 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Long  Island  area. 

"Submitted  by  the  legislative  and  civics 
committee  of  the  Long  Island  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Baiunan, 
chairman." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  7.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
employ  a  temporary  additional  clerical  assist- 
ant (Rept.  No.  8) ;  and 

S.  Res.  8.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  in- 
vestigate certain  matters  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion (Rept.  No.  9);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
an  amendment: 

8.  Res.  27  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  investigate  certain  matters  within  its 
Jurisdiction;  and,  under  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  29.  Resolution  providing  for  a  study 
of  transp>ortation  policies  in  the  United 
States:  and.  under  the  rule,  the  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,   without   amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concvirrent  resolution  con- 
tinuing the  Joint  Committee  on  Washington 
Metropolitan  Problems  (Rept.  No.  10);  and, 
under  the  rule,  the  conciurent  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  45.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
temporary  staff  and  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  (Rept.  No.  11);  and.  under 
the  rule,  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


TEMPORARY  ADDITIONAL  STAFF 
AND  CLERICAL  PERSONNEL  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  49)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  employ  temporarily  addi- 
tional staff  and  clerical  p>ersonnel,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  authorized  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1959,  tiu'ough  January  31,  1960.  to 
employ  four  additional  professional  staff 
members  and  seven  additional  clerical  assist- 
ants to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fvmd  of 
the  Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  ctialrman  in  accordance  with 
section  202(e),  as  amended,  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  4,  80th  Congress, 
approved  February  19, 1947,  as  amended. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  TEXTILE  IN- 
DUSTRY—REPORT OF  A  COM- 
MnTEE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
50)  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreigrn  Commerce  to  investi- 
gate the  textile  industry,  which  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  all  factors  affecting  commerce  and 
production  In  the  textile  industry  of  the 
United  States,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
(a)  the  extent,  nature,  and  causes  of  the 
decline  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
In  textile  mill  products:  (b)  the  decline  in 
employment  in  the  textile  industry;  (c)  the 
effects  of  policies  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  Industry;  and  (d)  the 
impact  of  commercial  policies  of  other  na- 
tions on  the  Industry. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959.  to 
March  31,  1959,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Provided,  That  the  minority 
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Is  authorized  to  aelaet  one  penon  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  sball  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  tbat  bis  gross  rate  shall  not  b«  less  by 
more  than  91,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agenda  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  March  31,  1959. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $2,500, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROB- 
LEMS RELATING  TO  ESCAPEES 
AND  REFUGEES  FROM  COMMU- 
NIST TYRANNY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  to  Investigate 
problems  of  certain  foreign  countries 
arising  from  flow  of  escapees  and  refu- 
gees from  Communist  tyranny,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  problems  In  certain  Western  European 
nations,  and  in  certain  Near  Eastern,  Middle 
Eastern,  and  Par  Eastern  countries,  created 
by  the  flow  of  escapees  and  refugees  from 
Communist  tyranny. 

8zc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  aa  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sic.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
•37,500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION    OF    ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  PATENT  OFFICE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  53)  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  the  administration  of 


the  Patent  Office,  which  waa  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  examination  and  review  of 
the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office  and  a 
complete  examination  and  review  of  the 
statutes  relating  to  patents,  trademarks,  and 
copyrights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
January  31,  1960,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  lef;islatlon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $146,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  54)  to  inve.stigate 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  p>ertalnlng  to  Juvenile 
delinquency  In  the  United  States,  including 
(a)  the  extent  and  character  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  In  the  United  States  and  Its 
causes  and  contributing  factors;  (b)  the 
adequacy  of  existing  provisions  of  law,  in- 
cluding chapters  402  and  403  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  in  dealing  with 
youthful  offenders  of  Federal  laws;  (c)  sen- 
tences Imposed  on.  or  other  correctional 
action  taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  offend- 
ers by  Federal  courts;  and  (d)  the  extent  to 
which  Juveniles  are  violating  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
January  31.  1060,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  aa  It  deeoM 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authcx'lEed  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 


be  appointed  and  his  compeiuaUon  ataall  b* 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  b«  Um 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  hlgbwt  groM 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employe*;  and  (S) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heeds  of  the 
department*  or  agencies  conoerned.  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistratton,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Iniorma- 
tion,  facUittos,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  Um  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1060. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $150,- 
000.  slmll  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING   TO    IMMIGRATION    AND 

NATURALIZATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  ts  Res.  55)  to  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  immigration  and 
naturalization,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  examine,  in- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  immigration 
and  naturallzntlon. 

Sec  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1960,  to 
January  31.  1960.  inclusive,  la  authorlaed  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor« 
ity  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  ahaU  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shell  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  Its  find- 
ings. tog«ther  with  lu  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deeou  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1900. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$96,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  eontlngent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  TRADING  WITH  THE 
ENEMY    ACT 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  (S.  Rea.  56)  to  investigate 
the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
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and  IM  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1046,  as  amended,  and  in  aooordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rtUc  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
further  examination  end  review  (tf  the  ed- 
mlnlstratlon  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended,  and  also  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  IMS.  as  amended,  and  consider  bills 
affecting  said  Acts. 

See.  2.  Por  the  pxirpoaes  of  this  reeolutlon. 
the  committee  from  February  l.  1959,  to 
January  Si.  1900,  inclusive,  is  authorieed  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  ss  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  ProtHd^d,  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  ahall  be 
BO  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilise  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  o€  the  Oovemment. 

Sec.  S.  The  committee  ahall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  lU  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $60,- 
000,  shell  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  voucher  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESnOATION  OF  ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  LAWS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  57)  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  the  antitrust  and 
monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnlt tratlon.  as  follows: 

Itesolrtd.  That  thj-  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  autiiorlzed  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  tbe  Legislative  Reorgan- 
isation Act  of  194S,  is  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  jtrlsdlctlons  spedfled  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Citending  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  ccmplete.  comprehensive, 
and  continuing  study  and  investigation  of 
the  antitrust  and  antlmonopoly  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  tlelr  administration,  in- 
terpretation, operation,  enforcement,  and 
effect,  and  to  detemiine  and  from  time  to 
time  redetermine  th<!  nature  and  extent  of 
any  legislation  whlci  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for — 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elim- 
inate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  nec- 
essary; 

(3)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  ixlstlng  laws: 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organise tisnal  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the  effl- 
rlent  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Tor  the  purxMes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1958.  to 
January  31,  1060,  inclusive,  is  authorised  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expiinditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorised  to  select  one  person  for 
api>oIntment.  and  tlie  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  laid  his  eompensstion 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
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not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,300  than  the 
highest  groes  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  <3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  Uie  departmente  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Adnalnlstration.  to  utUize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Oovernment. 

Ssc.  3.  The  committee  ahall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  r«»mmendations  for 
leglslaUon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $395,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAININO 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  58)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  consti- 
tutional amendments,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorised  tinder  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  194S,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jxirlsdictions  specifted  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  otf  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  amendments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  reeolu- 
tlon the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959, 
to  January  Si.  1900,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
to  (1)  make  such  expendlt\ires  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,,  That,  if  more 
than  one  counsel  is  employed,  the  minority 
is  authorised  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  aiqiMlnted  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,300  than  the  highest  groes 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prlcv  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Ssc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  1900. 

Ssc.  4.  KzpensM  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $25.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
LAW  AND  liiATTERS  RELATTNO  TO 
ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  the  administration  of 
the  national  security  law  and  mattov 
relating  to  espionage,  which  was  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

ReaolveA,  "niat  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorised  subcommit- 
tee thovof,  is  authorized  under  secticxis 
lS4(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
Bation  Act  oi  1940,  aa  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurladictton  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  authority 
of  the  committee  hereunder,  to  make  a 
complete  and  continuing  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  (1)  the  administration,  operation, 
and  enforconent  of  the  Internal  Sectxrlty 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  (2)  the  administra- 
tion, operation,  and  enforcement  of  other 
laws  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage,  and  the 
protection  of  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States:  and  (3)  the  extent,  nature, 
and  effect  of  subversive  activities  in  the 
United  States,  Its  Territories  and  possessions, 
including  but  not  limited  to.  espionage. 
sabotage,  and  infiltration  by  persons  who  are 
or  may  be  under  the  domination  of  the 
f(velgn  government  or  organizations  con- 
trolling the  world  Communist  movement  or 
any  other  movement  seeking  to  overthrow 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence. 

Sxc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Prortded,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  j^erson  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  b<3  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  leas  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  high- 
est gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Conm^ilttee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  serv- 
ices, information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  of  the  Departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sac.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $224,- 
444,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION   OF   NATIONAL    ' 
PENITENTIARIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  the  national  penitenti- 
aries, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorised  subconunittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  at  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  Inspect  national 
penitentiaries. 

Sxc.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
January  31,  1960,  inclusive,  is  authorlced  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
baais^  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
amd  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnlstr«tion.  to  utlllae  the  re- 
imbursable serviees,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 
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Skc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Ita  find- 
ings together  with  Ita  recommendatlona  for 
legislation  aa  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  81,  I960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $5,000, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PRCXJEDURE  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  61)  authorizing  a 
study  of  administration  practice  and 
procedure  in  Government  departments 
and  agencies,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
afi  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  InvestigaUon  of  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  procedure  within 
the  Departments  and  Agencies  of  the  United 
States  m  the  exercise  of  their  rule-making, 
licensing,    and    adjudicatory    functions.    In- 
cluding a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  additional  legislation  is 
required   to  provide  for  the  fair.   Impartial, 
and  effective  performance  of  such  functions. 
S«c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the   committee,    from    February    1.    1959,    to 
January  31,  i960.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  ba- 
sis, technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
JO  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate   paid   to   any   other   employee;    and    (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize   the   reimbursable   services.   Informa- 
tion, facilities  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
SK.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sac.  4.  ExpenBes  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $115,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  exam- 
ine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  consti- 
tutional rights.  ,   »,  „ 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
January  31,  1960.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  hU  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  wit.li  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earllefct  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1D60. 

SEC.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $115,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


January  27 

EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


STUDY    OP    MATTERS    PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional rights,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows : 

Rnolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  eubconunlttee 
thereof,  la  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  I^eglslatlve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION 
OF  STATUTES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  63)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  revi- 
sion and  codification  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  Stales,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  in- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
January  31.  1960,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslstante 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That,  If  more 
than  one  counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  ^  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  oe  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $25.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

Julian  H.  Zimmerman,  of  Kansas,   to  l>e 

Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  vice  Norman 

P  Mason 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  LAbor 

and  Public  Welfare: 

George  C.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor; 

Francis  A.  ONelll.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board; 

Arthur  C.  Curtis,  and  sundry  other  can- 
didates, for  personnel  action  In  the  Regular 
Corps  of   the  Public  Health  Service;   and 

William  A.  Rosenkranz.  and  sundry  other 
candidates,  for  personnel  action  In  the  Regu- 
lar Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

By  Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations; 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be   an   AsslsUnt  Secretary  of 

State;  ,  , 

John  O  Bell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Special 
Assistant  for  Mutual  Security  Coordination 
In  the  Department  of  S.ate; 

Leonard  J.  Saccio.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  International  Co- 
operation AdminlsUalion  in  the  Department 

of  State; 

Harry  A.  Bullis.  of  MlnnesoU.  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Development  Ad- 
visory Board; 

Henry  A.  Byroade,  of  Indiana,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Af- 
ghanistan; 

John  D.  Jernegan,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Iraq; 

Lampton  Berry,  of  Mississippi,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofBcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambaasador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ceylon: 

Richard  B.  Wlgglesworth.  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Cinada; 

James  C.  H.  Bonbrlght.  of  New  York.  • 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Sweden; 

C  Burke  Elbrlck.  of  Kentucky,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  mlnlater, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Portugal;  and 

Howard  P.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointment  and  promo- 
tion In  the  Foreign  Service. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  tUne.  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES : 

8  679.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200  to  $1300 
the  annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
the  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bridges  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUKRAY: 

8.  680.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended;  and 

S.  681.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 


By   Mr.   limRRAY    (for  himMlf.   Mr. 

MAMsriELO,  and  Mr.  Church)  : 

S.  683.  A  bill  to  amerd  the  Flood  Control 

Act  of  1950  as  it  applies  to  the  Libby  Dam  on 

the  Kootenai  River  in  tlie  State  of  Montan*; 

to  the  Committee  on  Public  WcM-ka. 

By  Mr.  GORB: 
S.  683.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic  Knergy 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  an 
accelerated  atomic  pow(;r  program,  to  accel- 
erate the  development  cf  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear processes,  to  ao^lerate  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  propuLilon  for  rockets,  and 
for  other  purpoaee;  to  tJie  Joint  Conunlttea 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
8.  684.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oerald  Deg- 
nan.  William  C.  William.  Harry  Eakon.  Jacob 
Beebe.  Tborrald  Ohnatad.  Evan  8.  Henry, 
Henry  Pltmatallk.  D.  LeRoy  Kotlla,  Bernard 
Rock,  Bud  J.  Carlson.  Ciarles  F.  Curtis,  and 
A.  N.  Dake;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  HOLLAND: 
S.  685.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  all  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Awociation  for  Child- 
hood Education  International  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.   HOLLAND    (for   himself  and 

Mr.  SMATHEItS)  : 

S.  688.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  National  Adv  aory  Committee  for 
the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SOOTT: 

8  687.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Aram  Fayda 
and  his  wife,  Elena  Fayda;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  688.  A  bill  to  proTKle  for  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  national  cemet'Ties  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY - 

8. 880.  A  bUl  authorti-ing  a  survey  to  be 
made  of  Eel  Pond  at  Menauhant.  Mass.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHN8TOV  of  South  Carolina 

(for    himself.    Mr.    Pbozkibz,    Mr. 

BuMPHazT,  and  Mr.  Talmadcb)  : 

8.  680.  A  blU  to  provl  3e  for  the  increaaed 

use  of   agricultural   products  for  industrial 

purposes;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Agriculture 

and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina  when  he  introduced  the 
above  bill,  which  appeu-  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONU80N: 

8.881.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert  T. 
Fluno:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HiNNiNCS) : 
S.  692.  A  bill  to  authcirlae  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Wcrks. 

By  Mr.   HILL   (fsr  himBell  and  Mr. 
Spakkman)  : 
8.  803.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
a   special    postage   stamp    in   honor    of   the 
memory  of  Father  Abrsm  Joseph  Ryan,  the 
"Poet-Prie«t   of    the   C  3nf ederacy";    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Offl:e  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    HILL    (lit    himself   and    Mr. 
Ci^RK)  : 
S.  694.  A  bill  to  provMe  Federal  assistance 
for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or  de- 
velop techniques  and  practices  leading  to  a 
Folutlon  of  the  Nation's  Juvenile  delinquency 
control    problems;     to    the    Conmiittee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  695.  A  blU  to  amend  tbs  Federal  Be- 
serve  Act  to  provide  for  an  additional  Re- 
serve District  to  Include  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Itx.  SPARKMAN : 
8. 896.  A  bill  for  ths  relief  of  lArs.  Annis 
Voialn  Whitley  and  James  Georges  Whitley; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPABKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill): 
8. 697.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  certain  aUens; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAFEHABT: 
8.  698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Hung- 
Bhung  Sung  and  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Sung; 
8.  699.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Heracleo 
Matheu; 

S.  700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mladen  Car- 
rara. Tonlna  Carrara.  Ante  Carrara,  and 
Zvonko  Carrara: 

S.  701.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Arie  Abramo- 
vlch; 

8.  702.  A  bin  for  the  relief  pf  Ilpyong  John 
Kim;  and 

S.  703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chiang  Chen 
Chi;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVIT8   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KZATING)  : 

8. 704.  A  bill  to  increase,  in  the  case  of 
children  who  are  attending  school,  from  18 
to  21  years  the  age,  tintU  which  cliild's  Insur- 
ance benefits  may  be  received  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

S.  705.  A  bill  amending  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  certain  children 
to  receive  benefits  thereunder  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self -employment  income  of 
an  Individual  who  has  stood  in  loco  parentis 
with  respect  to  them  for  at  least  5  years  pre- 
ceding his  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javrrs  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

8.  706.  A  biU  to  amend  section  303  of  the 
International  Claims  Act  of  1949  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By   Mr.   EASTLAND: 

8.707.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos 
Pappathakls;  and 

8.  708.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Gulon; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JORDAN: 

8.709.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  14  of  the 
Dnlted  States  Code  to  authorise  the  con- 
struction at  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Station. 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C..  of  a  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve training  facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  710.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dlonieios 
VasiUou   Tsiroe;    to   the    Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (by  request) : 

8.711.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Ralph 
E.  Palmer,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (re- 
tired);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

5.712.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  Federal  building  m  Ogden,  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss) : 

5.713.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Zlon  National  Park  In  the  Stote  of  Utah. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BENNrrr  when  he 
introduced   the   above   bills,   which  appear 
imder  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

8.  714.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  expedi- 
tious enforcement  of  cease  and  desist  orders 
issued  thereunder,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxtauves  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER  (fcv  himself,  Mr. 
Cakboix.  and  Mr.  Lanoek)  : 

8.  716.  A  blU  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
Indecent  publications  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


(See  the  remarks  al  Mr.  KoatTvn  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEFAUV^r 

8.716.  A  blU  to  authorla*  the  Attorney 
General  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  required  in  civil  investi- 
gations for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kcracvn  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HENNINQ8.  Mr.  Cahmoh..  and  Mr. 
LaKGXK) : 

8.  717.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishing 
by  the  Surgeon  General  of  an  aftercare  i>ost- 
hospltal  treatment  program  for  drug  addic- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kefaitvkx  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
tuider  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.718.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlctorlano 
Daviz  Verastlque  (Victor  Davis) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  719.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  assets  of  the  Colorado  Rural  BehabU- 
Itatlon  Corporation  to  the  State  of  Colorado; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cakroll,  and  Mr.  Langks)  : 

8. 720.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  the  placing  of 
minor  children  for  permanent  free  care  or 
for  adoption;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KzrAtrvxa  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8. 721.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(b)  of  ths 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Instu^nce 
Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  continuance 
of  Insiu^nce  in  effect  upion  retirement;  to 
the  Ccxnmittee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By   Mr.   DOUGLAS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
CooFza,  Mr.  Clask.  Mr.  Beau.,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Englz.  Mr.  Geezn,  Mr. 
HvicPHBXT,     Mr.     NiUBEacn.     Bfr. 
Lanceb,  Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  Kxnneot,  Mr. 
Stmington,  Mr.  Andsbson,  Mr.  Pas- 
TOEK.  Mr.  Babtlkit.  Mr.  Ckttxch.  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  McG^.  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  McCastht, 
Mr.     MANsnELD.     Mr.     MoasB.     Mr. 
GauENXNG.  Mr.  Randou>h,  Mr.  Btbd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hemnzngs.  Mr. 
DoDD.    Mr.    YABBoaotTGH,    Mr.   Mon- 
BOMKT,  Mr.  Mttuut.  Mr.  Magkuson, 
Mr.  Habtkx,  Mr.  Cabboll,  Mr.  Kz- 
rAuvEs,    Mr.    Tottng    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
McNabcaba.  and  Mr.  Mttsblxe)  : 
8.  722.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and   persistent    unemployment    and    under- 
employment   in    certain    economlcaUy    de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dottclas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bm.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
8.723.  A  bin  to  revise  the  determination 
of  basic  pay  of  certain  deceased  retired  offi- 
cers in  cranputing  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  payable  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
8.  724.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
prohibit  certain  bank  mergers  and  provide 
for  more  effective  enfcroement  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  8PABKMAN  (for  hlmBelf.  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  HuMPnmiT,  Mr.  MomsK, 
Mr.  Puoxuax.  Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  Kk- 
FAUViE,  Mr.  Hill,  Bto.  O'Mahonkt, 
B4r.  NBtTBKEcni,  and  Mr.  Takbor- 
OT7GH  I  : 

8.  726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
permit  the  institution  of  actions  for  dam- 
ages for  violations  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Long,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Proxmiki,  Mr. 

KKrATTVXs.  and  Mr.  O'Mahoney)  : 

8.726.  A  bill  to  amend  section  II  of  the 

Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  expedl- 

tloxis  enforcement  of  cease  and  desist  orders 

Issued  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Btrd   of    Virginia,    Mr.    Robertson, 
Mr.    Johnston   of    South    Carolina, 
Mr.  HILL,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr.  Long)  : 
S  J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to    the     Constitution    of     the 
United  States  reserving  to  the  States  exclu- 
sive control  over  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
nattee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadck  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  a  Pan  American  Par- 
Uaunentary  Association  should  be  established. 
a:Qd  to  authorize  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  parliamentery  conferences  of  such 
Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathebs  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


DESIGNATION  OP  WEEK  OP  JUNE  14, 

1959,  AS  NATIONAL  LITTLE  LEAGUE 

BASEBALL  WEEK 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  6), 
\vhich  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  beginning 
June  14,  1959,  and  ending  June  20.  1959.  both 
dates  inclusive,  as  National  Little  League 
Baseball  Week  in  recognition  of  the  national 
and  community  benehts  resulting  from  lit- 
tle league  acUvlty,  and  Inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
in  schools,  parks,  athletic  fields,  and  other 
siUtable  places  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted, or  reported,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray) submitted  Senate  Resolution  48,  estab- 
lishing a  committee  to  study  the  matter  of 
the  development  and  coordination  of  water 
resources,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  I^abor 
and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an  original  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  49)  authorizing  the  Commlt- 
t(5e  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  employ 
tismporarlly  additional  staff  and  clerical  per- 
s«mnel,  which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstra- 
t.on. 


(S«e  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  it  appears  under  the  heading  "Reports 
of  Committees.") 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (8.  Res.  50)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  Investigate  the  textile  indus- 
try, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and   Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In  full 
When  reported  by  Mr.  Macnuson,  which  ap- 
pears under  the  heading  -Reports  of 
Committees.") 

Mr.  STENNIS  BUbmltted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  61 )  establishing  a  Special  Committee  on 
Foreign  Trade  Development,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  Stennis.  which  ap- 
pears under  a  separate  heading.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  52)  to  Investigate  problems  of  certain 
foreign  countries  arising  from  flow  of 
escapees  and  refugees  from  Communist 
tyranny,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolution 
(8  Res.  53)  authorizing  an  Investigation  of 
the  administration  of  the  Patent  OfBce, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and   AdmliUstratlon. 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  54)  to  investigate  Juvenile  de- 
linquency m  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  55)  to  Investigate  matters  per- 
taining to  immigration  and  naturalization, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  56)  to  Investigate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  57)  authorizing  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  58)  authorizing  a  study  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  constitutional  amend- 
ments, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  59)  authorizing  an  Investigation  of 
the  administration  of  the  national  security 
law  and  matters  relating  to  espionage,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  60)  authorizing  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  national  penitentiaries,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  61)  authorizing  a  study  of  adminis- 
tration practice  and  procedure  In  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (8.  Res.  62)  authorizing  a  study  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  constitutional  rights,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  63)  authorizing  a  study  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  revision  and  codi- 
fication of  the  statutes  of  the  United  State*, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolutions,  reported  by 
Mr.  Eastland,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  printed  In  full,  which  appear 
under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Committers.") 


DEATH  OP  HON.  GEORGE  H. 
CHRISTOPHER 

Mr.  HENNINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Symington)  submitted  a  resolution  (8. 
Res.  64 )  relative  to  the  death  of  Repre- 
sentative George  H.  Christophkr.  of 
Missouri,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Henkings, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^^^^^^__ 

AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  U  OP  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  in- 
crease, from  $1,200  to  $1,800  a  year,  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted 
without  deductions  from  benefits. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  the  bill  is 
simply  to  permit  working  people  to  cam 
a  larger  amount  of  money  and  still  draw 
social  security  payments. 

Under  the  present  Social  Security  Act. 
persons  who  are  retired  on  social  secu- 
rity pensions  are  permitted  to  earn  up 
to  $1,200  a  year,  either  as  an  employee 
or  from  self-employment. 

If  they  earn  more  than  $1,200  a  year, 
they  are  penalized— they  suffer  deduc- 
tions from  their  benefits  And  what  for? 
For  trying  to  earn  enough  to  meet  the 
simplest  needs  of  living. 

In  this  country  today  we  have  more 
people  over  65  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history;  and  many  thousands  of  them 
cannot  afford  to  retire  on  their  benefits 
alone.  They  are  obliged  to  continue  at 
least  part-time  work.  This  bill  will  allow 
them  to  earn  a  little  more  and  not  be 
penalized  for  doing  it. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  a  change 
in  this  provision  of  the  law.  For  many 
thousands  of  our  senior  citizens  this  bill 
means  the  difference  between  a  bare  ex- 
istence and  a  decent  living. 

Considering  the  small  amounts  some 
of  them  actually  receive  under  social  se- 
curity, and  also  considering  what  it  takes 
today  to  meet  even  the  most  ordinary  liv- 
ing requirements.  I  think  we  will  all 
agree  that  this  restriction  can  be  eased 
somewhat. 

I  also  wish  to  make  one  other  point, 
brief  though  it  may  be:  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  retired  persons  should  not 
have  a  greater  opportunity  to  help  con- 
sume our  Nation's  products.  Added  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
depend  on  social  security  checks  every 
month  would  be  put  into  consumer  goods 
and  products.  It  would  be  a  stimulant 
for  business  and  prosperity,  as  well  as 
a  measure  of  Justice  for  the  deserving 
senior  citzens  of  our  country. 
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Today  It  is  Tery  dlfflcult  for  many  to 
live  on  a  retirement  Lncome,  and  I  sin- 
cerely believe  we  should  be  more  real- 
istic in  helping  these  people  live  out  their 
later  years  in  comfoit. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  bills  amend- 
ing various  provlsion»  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  being  intnxluced  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  I  must  assume  that 
many  feel  there  are  inequities  in  the  act 
as  it  now  stands.  The  Inequity  which 
this  bill  would  correct  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  879)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800  the  annual  amount  indi- 
viduals are  permitte<i  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  Irom  the  insurance 
benefits  payable  to  them  \mder  such  title, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Budges,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INCREASED  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  President.  I  intioduce.  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  biH  to  provide  for  the 
increased  use  of  agricultural  products 
for  industrial  purposes  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  crops. 

Last  year,  several  Senators,  including 
myself.  Introduced  pi-oposed  legislation 
on  this  subject.  The  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  took  the  A-arlous  bills  intro- 
duced and  combined  liie  better  qualities 
of  each  into  a  committee  bill.  This 
conunittee  bill  passed  the  Senate  prac- 
tically without  dlsfent.  The  House 
failed  to  act;  but  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  the 
House  was  going  to  take  up  the  bill,  for 
consideration,  when  Congress  adjourned. 

All  real  friends  of  the  farmer  are  go- 
ing to  concentrate  on  ways  of  helping 
him,  rather  than  on  dissipating  their 
energies  on  details  of  how  we  help  him. 
Aid  for  agrictilture  is  the  thing;  if  we 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  differing  as  to 
method,  we  must  not  hinder  progress 
toward  assisting  our  national  agricul- 
tural industry.  I  am  nire  that  all  of  us 
are  in  agreement  on  tliis  basic  idea:  Our 
Nation's  farmers  are  tlie  backbone  of  the 
national  economy;  and  In  helping  him. 
we  help  ourselves.  I  may  feel  that  my 
ways  of  rendering  assistance  are  better 
than  the  next  fellow'.?;  but  this  is  not 
going  to  deter  me  one  whit  from  giving 
my  wholehearted  supiwrt  to  a  compro- 
mise program  that  Ciinies  with  it  the 
hope  of  bettering  agriculture. 

Research  is  the  key  tliat  imlocks  many 
doors.  When  we  viei»'  the  surpluses  of 
agricultural  products  we  realize  the 
urgent  need  of  wider  and  more  intensive 
research  for  new  uses  for  those  products 
and  for  new  products  that  will  yield  pay- 
ing crops. 

Research  is  a  multiplier  that  Increases 
multiple  uses  of  basic  ixxxlucts.  I  never 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  work  of  George 
Washington  Carver,  whose  genius  was 
able  to  develop  more  than  100  bjrprod- 
ucts    from   the    humble   peanut    Who 


knows  what  untapped  secrets  nature  has 
stored  up  in  other  everyday  products. 

Tes.  research  is  a  creative  force,  gen- 
erating progress,  sparking  productivity, 
promoting  comfort,  adding  to  total  liv- 
ing. Research  creates  wealth  through 
inventiveness,  and  ministers  to  man's 
welfare. 

Behind  any  successful  manufacturing 
company  we  find  a  substantial  research 
program.  The  more  successful  the  com- 
pany, the  more  fimds  are  l}eing  poured 
back  into  the  business,  through  the  me- 
diiui  of  research.  Fiscal  analysts  tell  us 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  determine  the 
future  prospects  of  any  given  company 
is  to  read  its  financial  statement  and 
learn  what  part  of  its  earnings  is  being 
plowed  back  in  the  form  of  research. 
Companies  that  fail  to  provide  adequate 
research  programs  soon  wind  up  "in  the 
ditch."  The  leading  corporations  are 
strong  on  research. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  do  for  research 
in  agriculture  what  industry  does  for  its 
research.  We  cannot,  in  national  self- 
interest,  afford  to  do  less.  Every  dollar 
invested  in  a«rricultviral  research  will 
C(Mne  back  manyfold,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  will  pour  into  all  segments  of  the 
economy. 

Judging  by  commercial  standards,  the 
ratio  of  expenditures  for  research  to  the 
total  dollar  value  of  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural products  is  relatively  small. 
More,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  bill  I  now  introduce  contains  cer- 
tain authority  that  Is  not  now  available 
to  the  Department  of  Agrictilture.  but 
which  I  believe  Is  necessary  if  agricul- 
tural research  is  to  produce  the  expected 
results.  This  includes  authority  for  re- 
search grants,  student  fellowships,  schol- 
arships, and  similar  aids  to  strengthen 
graduate  training. 

There  is  widespread  recognition  that 
a  prosperous  agricultural  industry  is  one 
of  the  basic  necessities  of  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. Farmers  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant consumer  groups  in  America. 
For  our  Nation  to  be  prosperous,  the 
farmer  has  to  be  in  a  position  to  buy  the 
products  of  industry.  It  is  true  that  the 
number  of  farmers  in  America  has  de- 
creased in  recent  years,  but  statistics 
show  that  purchases  by  farmers  for  pro- 
duction and  consumption  have  increased. 

The  Commission  on  Increased  Indus- 
trial Use  of  Agricultural  Products  stresses 
the  economic  importance  of  the  farmer 
in  the  following  words : 

Two-fifths  of  the  Nation's  total  economic 
activity  arises  from  agriculture  and  related 
business  functions. 

Mr.  President,  the  broad  objectives  of 
the  measure  we  are  now  considering  were 
outlined  in  the  report  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Commission.  After  a  thorough 
study  and  survey  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry, the  Conunlssion  last  year  made 
major  reccmimendations  looking  toward 
comprehensive  research  to  bring  about 
the  greatest  possible  industrial  uses  of 
agricultural  products. 
In  its  report,  the  Commission  said : 
In  the  past  25  years  agrieiQture  often  has 
been  researched  right  out  of  its  natural 
domain.  Industry  will  continue  to  explore 
the  unknown  in  search  for  new  products  and 
new    uses    for    old    products.      ITothing    la 


plainer  In  the  economic  pattern  of  today 
than  that  agrlcultiire  must  compete  in  areas 
of  basic  and  applied  scientific  research.  Ag- 
ricultiire  should  be  enabled  to  compete  as 
an  equal,  in  the  contest  for  consumer  ac- 
ceptance.    It  is  now  losing  by  default. 

The  Commission  was  created  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  209  of  Public  Law 
540,  84th  Congress.  It  filed  an  interim 
report  on  April  17,  1956.  and  its  final 
report  on  June  15, 1957. 

Altogether,  the  Coounission  made 
eight  pertinent  recommendations,  and 
also  obtained  suggestions  through  cor- 
respondence with  experiment  station 
directors  and  more  than  350  industrial 
executives.  The  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  well  planned  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

In  its  report,  the  Commission  stated 
it  found  it — 
necessary  to  obtain  quickly: 

( 1 )  An  adequate  assessment  of  the  current 
state  of  Industrial  utilization  research. 

(3)    A  sound  appraisal  of  Its  possibilities. 

(3)  Adequate  understanding  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  further  development. 

To  this  end.  the  Conmiission  set  up 
task  groups  or  special  committees  in  the 
following  areas: 

Com  wet-milling,  cotton,  crop  residues, 
industrial  alcohol  from  grain,  industrial  uses 
for  grain  other  than  alcohol,  dairy  products, 
forage  crops,  forest  products,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, bides,  skins,  and  atOmal  byproducU. 
new  and  special  crops,  oilseeds  and  animal 
fats,  poulixy  products,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco, 
white  potato  products,  wool  and  mohair. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  Commis- 
sion's conclusions  of  its  studies  was  the 
last,  which  reads: 

The  dyiuunic  farces  which  created  Ameri- 
can industrial  development  must  be  moti- 
vated in  the  farm  economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Conunission's  first  recommendation 
called  for  a  substantial  increase  in  re- 
search funds,  and  did  so  in  the  following 
language: 

The  Conmiission  proposes  as  Its  first  and 
most  necessary  recommendations  that  the 
funds  for  industrial  uses  research  be  in- 
creased to  not  less  than  three  times  the 
amounts  ($16,145,000)  currently  available; 
and  that  additional  sums  be  provided,  as 
herein  suggested,  for  new  crop  research,  Uial 
commercialization,  development,  and  Incen- 
tives. 

Immediately  following  ttiis.  the  Com- 
mission recommended  that  the  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  fully 
utilized  in  furthering  the  research  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  land-grant  colleges,  ex- 
periment stations,  universities,  and  col- 
leges, private  research  organizations,  and 
foreign  institutions.  There  followed  a 
recommendation  for  research  grants  and 
fellowships,  scholarships,  and  similar 
aids  that,  while  furthering  research  proj- 
ects, would  also  increase  the  supply  of 
trained  scientists. 

Special  emphasis  was  put  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  new  crop  projects  with  the 
purpose  of  creating  durable,  additional 
markets,  and  for  rapid  disposal,  through 
industrial  chaimels.  of  accumulated  sur- 
plines. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  cur- 
rent industrial  outlets  for  the  products 
of  the  total  farm  acreage,  estimated  to 
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be  less  than  7  percent,  are  undeniably 

small.  ,      ,     J    X 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  leads  to 
be  developed  by  the  Commission  was  the 
prospect  of  a  major  crop  for  the  South — 
bamboo.  This  product  has  shown  great 
potential  In  the  paper  field,  as  well  as  in 
furniture  and  plastics.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  preliminary  experimentation 
and  work  with  this  crop  have  already 
been  started  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  by  private  firms,  and  through 
the  Clemson  College  Edisto  Experiment 
Station,  near  Blackville,  S.C. 

A  whole  regional  economy  can  be  up- 
lifted and  transformed  through  the  de- 
velopment of  some  such  good,  new  pay 
crop.  We  all  know  what  has  been  ac- 
complished with  the  soybean — the  com- 
mercial markets  it  commands,  the  jobs  it 
has  created,  the  payrolls  it  accounts  for. 
Who  knows  how  many  such  undiscovered 
commercial  products  await  in  the  dark- 
ness that  can  be  pierced  only  by  the 
searchlight  of  research.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  we  approach  this  research  pro- 
gram with  enthusiasm  and  great  expec- 
tations—holding, as  it  does,  vast  vistas  of 
opportunities? 

In  my  opinion,  no  proposed  legislation 
that  has  come  before  the  Senate  in  re- 
cent years  is  more  important  from  the 
farmers'  standp>oint. 

We  must  enact  this  bill  in  order  to  step 
up  our  research.  The  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated billions  of  dollars  for  foreign 
aid ;  much  of  it  has  gone  for  research  in 
foreign  countries.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  this  opportunity  to  help  our  own 
people  and  our  own  economy  would  not 
be  availed  of. 

I  hope  this  agriculture  research  bill 
will  pass  Congress  this  session.  There  is 
a  tremendous  need  for  agriculture  re- 
search. Such  research  can  help  our 
farmers  and  industries  find  new  sources 
of  income  and  production. 

The  bill  I  introduce  is  the  same  as  the 
one  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
reported,  and  is  identical  with  the  one 
passed  last  year  by  the  Senate.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  expedite  this  measure, 
so  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  early  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  desk  for  1  week,  in  order  that  Sena- 
tors who  may  wish  to  cosponsor  it  with 
me  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
I  have  received  several  requests  regard- 
ing cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  bill  (S.  690)  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased use  of  agricultural  products  for 
industrial  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry, 

EXTENSION  OP  COVERAGE   UNDEIR 
OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSUR- 
ANCE    PROVISIONS     OP     SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 
Mr.  JAVrrs.   Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
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Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
I  introduce,-  for  appropriate  reference, 
two  bills  to  extend  coverage  under  the 
old  age  and  burvivors  insurance  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  de- 
pendent and  orplianed  children  in  two 
additional  categories.  The  first  bill, 
which  is  being  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Russkix  Mack  of  Wash- 
ington would  raise  from  18  to  21  years 
the  maximum  age  for  receiving  benefits 
under  title  U  of  the  act  in  the  case 
of  children  who  continue  to  attend 
school.  The  second  measure  provides 
that  in  a  case  where  an  individual  has 
assumed  full  parental  responsibility  for 
a  minor  5  years  or  longer  even  though 
no  legal  relationship  exists,  child's  In- 
surance benefits  may  be  received. 

Both  these  amendments  are  certainly 
in  step  with  present  administration  pol- 
icy to  broaden  social  security  coverage 
to  include  a  larger  proi>ortion  of  our 
population,  and  to  correct  inequities. 
Right  now.  the  abrupt  discontinuance  of 
survivors  insurance  benefits  for  depend- 
ents when  they  reach  18  often  im- 
poses an  unfair  financial  burden  on  wid- 
owed mothers  determined  to  secure  a  col- 
lege education  for  their  children.  In 
many  more  cases,  any  hope  of  a  higher 
education  is  out  of  the  question  and  the 
child's  schooling  ends. 

If  my  proposal  is  enacted,  however,  it 
is  estimated  that  approximately  115.000 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21  would  be  eUglble  to  receive 
an  average  of  $42.30  in  social  security 
benefits — up  to  a  maximum  of  $87 
each  month  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  school.  At  a  time  when  some 
200,000  young  people  who  merit  it  report- 
edly do  not  continue  their  studies  pri- 
marily for  lack  of  funds,  this  bill  would 
make  available  an  additional  $507  an- 
nually on  an  average  and  materially  as- 
sist dependent  children  in  obtaining  the 
type  of  advance  training  in  science,  tech- 
nology education,  and  the  arts  so  essen- 
tial to  our  society  in  the  space  age  be- 
fore us. 

The  cost  of  such  extended  coverage  is 
estimated  to  be  $75  million  for  the  chil- 
dren and  $30  million  for  the  mothers,  and 
is  minimal  when  viewed  as  a  percentage 
of  payroll  taxable  under  the  old-age, 
survivors  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
grams. It  would  constitute  0.08  percent 
of  the  total. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  plugs 
a  gap  in  title  II  coverage  which  can  re- 
sult in  undue  hardship  and  deprivation 
for  young  children  as  well  as  teen-agers. 
The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  pres- 
ently apply  in  a  case  where  a  child  has 
become  completely  dependent  upon  a 
person  who.  although  no  legal  or  blood 
relation,  has  in  fact  taken  the  place  of  a 
parent.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  indi- 
viduals involved  in  such  situations  should 
be  eligible  for  child's  insurance  benefits 
in  full  under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  provisions  of  the  act.  Of 
course,  this  extension  would  increase  the 
number  of  children  who  could  receive 
substantial  educational  benefit  if  the 
maximum  age  for  receiving  benefits  is 
raised  to  21. 

The  latter  bin  was  drafted  aa  a  result 
of  a  request  from  a  Watertown  constitu- 


ent Charles  M.  Rueckwald.  a  chiroprac- 
tor. He  originally  wrote  Senator  Ives 
who  directed  him  to  us.  outlining  his  own 
family  situation.  For  several  years,  he 
wrote,  he  has  been  supporting  the  chil- 
dren of  a  relative  by  marriage  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  has  become  their 
parent.  The  children  are  Canadian  by 
birth,  but  will  become  American  citizens, 
and  the  constituent  wants  to  be  re- 
assured that  should  anything  happen  to 
him,  these  children  wiU  be  eUgible  for 
social  security  benefits  just  as  if  they 
were  his  very  own.  Feeling  that  similar 
situations  undoubtedly  exist  in  many 
families  throuKhout  the  Nation,  he  re- 
quested a  bill  which  would  extend  social 
security  coverage  in  such  cases. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  jAvrrs  (for 
Wmself  and  Mr.  Keating)  .  were  received, 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

8  704.  A  bin  to  Increaae.  In  the  case  of 
children  who  are  attending  school,  from  18 
to  21  years  the  age  until  which  child's  Insur- 
ance beneflU  may  be  received  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

S.705.  A  bill  amending  title  11  of  the 
Social  S?curlty  Act  to  permit  certain  chil- 
dren to  receive  benents  thereunder  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment  In- 
come of  an  Individual  who  has  stood  In  loco 
parentis  with  respect  to  them  for  at  le»«t 
6  years  preceding  his  death. 


ERECTION    OF    A    FEDERAL    BUILD- 
ING, OGDEN.  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  85th  Congress.  I  introduced  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  new  $6,500,000  Federal 
building  in  Ogden.  Utah.  This  special 
bill  was  Introduced  because  of  tlie  urgent 
need  for  Improved  facilities  to  house 
the  post  office,  the  courts,  and  the  many 
other  agencies  of  Government  presently 
crammed  Into  the  old  and  Inadequate 
Federal  Building  in  Ogden.  which  is  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

Since  the  introduction  of  S.  3806  on 
May  15.  1958.  I  have  been  Informed  by 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
that  a  draft  bill  for  a  comprehensive 
overall  program  for  construction  of  Fed- 
eral buildings  has  been  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  and  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  for  appropriate 
action.  In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcobd 
at  this  point  a  letter  dated  August  13, 
1958.  which  I  received  from  Franklin 
Floete.  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  relating  to  this 
matter.    The  letter  follows: 

OCNFRAL   SmVICia    AOMINlS-nUTlOH 

Washington.  DC.  August  13, 19St. 
Hon.  Waixacx  F.  BENNrrr, 
1/.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  StNAToa  BENNrrr:  Your  letter  of 
August  6  expressed  your  interest  In  obtain- 
ing authorization  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  Federal  building  In  Ogden,  Utah. 

As  you  pointed  out.  our  surveys  indicate 
the  need  for  a  building  in  Ogden,  and  we 
have  prepared  estimates  on  the  basla  of  a 
new  courthouse  and  Federal  office  building. 
The  need  existing  in  Ogden  puts  the  com- 
munity well  up  on  the  priority  list  for  early 
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construotloa.  In  tbe  enrnt  <rar  appropria- 
tion request  for  flaeal  yMir  1900  sliould  con- 
tain an  item  for  construction  of  bulkUngs 
rot  yet  auUiorlaed,  we  will  give  cartful  con- 
sideration to  including  the  Ogden  project. 

MeanwhUe.  we  have  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  snd  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hous*  of  Represent ktlvaa  for  referral 
to  the  appropriate  comicitt*M  a  draft  bill 
which  would  further  amend  the  Public 
Cu  idlnga  Act  of  193«  i44  Stat.  esO),  as 
amended,  to  provide  gttneral  programing 
authority  and  establish  aiterla  for  approval 
of  projects.  We  believe  tbat  this  will  provide 
a  sound  basis  for  the  devilopment  of  futtire 
programs  composed  of  ladlrldual  projects, 
erch  of  which  wUl  be  required  to  have  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

sincerely  yours, 

FaA»  KUM  Plovtb. 

AdminUtrator. 

Mr.  President,  the  proiXMed  legislation 
mentioned  In  Mr.  Floet^'s  letter  waa  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  He  use  on  August  4, 
1958,  and  was  referrtid  to  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  the  two  bodies  for 
appropriate  action.  Congress  adjourned 
before  this  matter  could  be  reviewed  and 
appropriate  bills  introduced  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  and  Senate. 

During  this  last  week,  I  made  It  a  point 
to  check  with  the  clerk  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  discovered  that 
no  action  has  been  tiken  to  study  or 
analyse  the  bill  preparatory  to  its  being 
introduced  or  considered.  I  also  checked 
with  the  General  Ser-ices  Administra- 
tion, and  was  informed  that  several 
changes  are  to  be  made  to  the  proposed 
draft  bill  submitted  last  year.  G8A  has 
completed  their  reapiiraisal  and  sub- 
mitted a  recommended  new  bill  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  review.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  blL  will  be  ready  for 
submission  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees  In  the  near 
future. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  certainty  as 
to  when  the  general  bill,  which  will 
amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act,  will  be 
introduced  or  ai^roved  by  Congress,  I 
believe  it  advisable  to  again  introduce 
a  special  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  new  Federal  building  at  Ogden. 
Utah.  Flelf*  surveys  v/ere  completed  at 
my  request  in  the  spring  of  1957  and  a 
determination  made  bj  General  Services 
Administration  that  a  new  building  was 
urgently  needed  at  Ogden.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  project  should  be  held 
up  to  await  the  outcome  of  an  omnibus 
bill  which  might  linger  for  months  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  in  com- 
mittee after  it  is  finall.7  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  Therefore,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducmg  this  bill,  and  I  imderstand  Con- 
gressman DnoN  will  Introduce  a  com- 
panion bill  on  the  House  side  to  authorize 
the  Ogden  project. 

The  GSA  survey  of  the  Ogden  Federal 
building  project  indicates  that  there  is 
an  immediate  need  for  160,000  square 
feet  of  office  space.  In  addition  to  space 
needed  for  the  post  offlce.  the  new  Fed- 
eral building  would  house  the  Federal 
court.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Social 
Security  Administration,  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, Flirmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, Soil  Conservation  Servioe,  the  Se- 
lective Service  Office,  recruiting  offices 


for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and 
several  other  agoicies  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  are  now  scattered 
in  leased  space  throughofizt  the  Ogden 
area. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  take 
early  action  on  this  special  bill,  or  rush 
consideration  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Buildings  Act,  so 
that  this  critical  need  for  a  new  Federal 
building  at  Ogden  might  be  alleviated 
at  an  early  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  172)  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  Federal  building  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  introduced  l^  Mr.  Bewiiett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REVISION  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF  ZION 
NATIONAL  PARK,  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  which  would  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Zlon  National  Park  to  permit 
full  development  of  this  majestic  area 
under  the  Mission  66  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Representative  Dixon  will  introduce  a 
companion  bill  in  the  House. 

The  adjustments  are  needed  because 
of  the  relocation  of  limited  access  High- 
way U.S.  91  which  is  to  be  constructed 
across  the  western  comer  of  21ion  Na- 
tional Park.  The  proposed  change 
would  provide  a  more  natural  boimdary 
for.  and  access  to,  the  Kolob  Creek  sec- 
tion which  has  been  neglected  for  so 
many  years.  It  would  also  permit  the 
proposed  future  development  of  a  rocul 
from  Hop  Valley  to  the  park. 

The  bill  is  also  designed  to  facilitate 
development  of  the  West  Zlon  road  and 
related  improvements:  to  implement  the 
water  supply  for  the  ranger  station  and 
fire  lookout  station  at  Lava  Point;  and 
to  provide  additional  protection  for  the 
south  face  of  West  Temple,  which  is  a 
feature  already  in  the  park.  The  bill 
will  also  make  possible  future  camp- 
grotind  expansion. 

In  1957,  I  asked  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  hold  a  hearing  in  Cedar 
City  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today.  The 
hearing  was  held  on  Jime  12,  1957,  and 
there  was  complete  local  agreement  in 
support  of  the  National  Park  Service 
recommendations  now  embodied  in  the 
bill.  On  December  9,  1958,  I  sent  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  bill  to  the  Five 
County  Organization  (Beaver,  Iron, 
Washington,  Kane  and  Garfield)  in 
southeastern  Utah.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  their  January  9 
resolution  endorsing  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  Rbcoko  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Five  County  Organi- 
sation at  the  meeting  held  in  St.  Gleorge, 
Utah.  January  0,  1969,  to  endorse  tbe  pro- 
posed draft  of  a  bill  adjusting  the  boimdary 
of  Zlon  National  Park  In  order  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  may  proceed  with  Its 
Mission  66  program  for  tbe  Improvements 
scheduled. 


It  Is  also  recommended  that  Senator  Bnr- 
Msn  be  notified  of  our  action,  replying  to 
his  Inquiry  of  December  9.  and  that  the 
other  members  of  the  Utah  delegation  b« 
requested  to  support  the  bill  In  the  Ocm- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  11, 1956,  my  bill 
to  consolidate  Zlon  National  Monument 
with  Zion  National  Park  was  signed  by 
President  ElLsenhower.  Certainly  this 
magnificent  area  is  worthy  of  such 
status  and  it  is  my  profound  hope  that 
these  two  bills  will  lay  the  groundwork 
to  develop  the  old  monument  area 
which  has  been  neglected  for  decades. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  713)  to  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Zicoi  National  Park  m  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  BKNicrrT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moss) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  la  a  pleastire  to  join  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Bknnctt,  In  coeponsorlng  the  bill 
to  adjust  the  boundaries  of  Zlon  National 
Park  m  Utah. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  In  this 
spectacular  area,  and  I  am  wholeheartedly 
in  accord  with  any  propoeal  which  will  per- 
mit the  more  comprehensive  development 
and  better  management  of  Its  unique  scenic 
attractions. 

It  Is  important  to  emphasize.  I  beUeve. 
that  the  action  contemplated  under  the  blU 
baa  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area.  No  grazing  lands,  or 
other  lands  of  Importance  to  the  ranchers 
or  farmers  of  the  area,  will  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  changes. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  Introduced  today 
wlU  permit  the  people  of  Utah,  as  well  as 
the  thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the 
world  who  annually  visit  the  southern  Utah 
wonderland,  to  more  fuUy  enjoy  the  mag- 
nificent area  cf  western  scenery  that  Is  en- 
compassed m  Zlon  National  Park. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLAYTON  ACT 
RELATIVE  TO  ENFORCEMENT  OP 
CEASE  AND  DESIST  ORDERS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  f <»-  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  secticHi  11  of  the  Clas^n  Anti- 
trust Act.  It  would  strengthen  that  act 
in  two  important  respects.  First,  it 
provides  that  cease  and  desist  orders 
issued  under  the  act  shall  bec(Nne  final 
60  days  after  issuance  if  Judicial  review 
is  not  sought.  Second,  it  would  make 
violations  of  such  orders  subject  to  civil 
penalties. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  one 
of  several  agencies  authorized  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  under  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  has  sought  this  legislation  for 
more  than  20  years.  This  is  one  of  the 
President's  recommendatioDS  in  his  eco- 
nomic report. 

The  reastm  for  the  amendment  Is  that 
before  a  re^ondent  can  now  actually  be 
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punished  for  violation  of  the  Clayton 
Act  as  amended  by  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man  Act.  the  Commission  must  conduct 
three  successive  investigaUons  and  must 
on  three  successive  occasions  prove  vio- 
lations of  the  law. 

Quite  obviously  that  procedure  is  la- 
borious, time  consiuning.  very  expensive, 
and  entirely  unnecessary.  Yet  the  same 
situation  used  to  prevail  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  prior  to  its 
amendment  in  1938. 

This  legislation  would  do  no  more 
than  make  enforcement  procedures  un- 
der the  Clayton  Act  the  same  as  Ihey  are 
an,d  since  1938  have  been  under  the  Ped- 
e^^al Trade  Commission  Act. 

This  bill  is  the  same  as  S.  721  in  the 
last  Congress  which,  after  hearings,  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  the  Senate  in  Senate  Re- 
port 1808.  This  bill  has  been  sponsored 
and  put  forward  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  of  which  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  is  chairman.  In  the 
hearings  all  affected  agencies  supported 
the  measure.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  to  the  House  where  it 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  failed  to  take  any  action. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  714)  to  amend  section  11 
of  the  Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  the 
more  expeditious  enforcement  of  cease 
and  desist  orders  issued  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kefauver,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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posed  on  the  purveyors  of  indecent  ma- 
terial were  so  light  as  to  constitute  UtUe 
more  than  a  "license  fee."  He  gave  the 
following  disposiUons  of  cases  as  ex- 
amples: "$250  or  90  days;  $100  or  60 
days;  nol  pressed;  nol  pressed;  $100  or 
60  days;  $100  or  60  days;  not  guilty;  nol 
pressed;  $100  or  90  days;  $100  or  90 
days."  This  is  small  punishment  indeed 
for  the  unscrupulous  characters  who 
corrupt  the  morals  of  our  young  people 
for  pront.  In  many  instances,  such  fines 
can  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  that  can 
be  garnered  in  a  short  time  with  litUe 
effort. 

This  measure.  If  enacted  into  law, 
would.  I  believe,  be  a  strong  deterrent 
to  the  hucksters  of  indecency  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  discharging  our 
responsibility  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict, it  is  our  duty  to  provide  the  local 
law  enforcement  ofUcials  with  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  keep  the  community  a  clean 
and  decent  place  to  live  and  to  rear 

children. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  bill  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  715)  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  indecent  publications  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kefauver  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carroll,  and 
and  Mr.  Lancer),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


AMENDMENT  OP  LAW  RELATING  TO 
INDECENT  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.   KEFAUVER.     Mr.   President,   on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Carroll,  and  Mr. 
Lancer.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  indecent  publications  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  measure  would  allow  the  police 
or  the  U.S.  marshal  in  the  District  to 
confiscate  any  vehicle,  fixture,  equip- 
ment, stock,  or  -personalty  used  in  the 
sale,  distribution,  manufacture,  showing, 
advertising,  or  staging  an  exhibition  of 
publications  of  an  obscene  or  lewd  na- 
ture. This,  in  effect,  would  increase  the 
penalty  against  the  peddlers  of  pornog- 
raphy in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  a 
few  years  ago  revealed  that  much  of 
the  pornography  being  distributed  in  this 
country  was  getting  into  the  hands  of 
juveniles.  In  the  report  which  we  issued 
on  this  subject,  we  recommended  that 
local  ordinances  and  State  statutes  be 
reexamined  and  reevaluated  to  assure 
that  modem  and  effective  means  are 
available  to  law  enforcement  officials  to 
deter  the  production,  distribution,  and 
sale  of  pornographic  material. 

A  representative  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  testified  at  our  hear- 
ings that  be  felt  that  the  penalties  im- 


PRODUCTION  OF  DOCUMENTARY 
EVIDENCE  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  At- 
torney General  to  compel  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence  required  in  civil 
investigations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
antiti-ust  laws.  This  is  one  of  the  meas- 
ures urged  by  the  President  In  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  January  20. 

Judge  Hansen,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, testified  in  hearings  before  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  last 
year  that  the  authority  such  as  provided 
in  this  bill  would  greatly  aid  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  in  civil  cases, 
ihider  the  bill,  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son has  documentary  material  bearing  on 
any  antitrust  investigation  he  may  issue 
in  writing  a  civil  investigative  demand 
for  the  production  of  such  evidence. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  demand  in  the  courts.  It  also  pro- 
tects the  public  against  an  unreasonable 
demand  by  requiring  the  demand  to  meet 
the  standards  which  apply  in  the  courts 
to  a  grand  jury  subpena  duces  tecum.  It 
also  safeguards  the  confidentiality  of  the 
documents  furnished,  the  preservation 
and  the  return  of  the  doctunents.  In  my 
opinion,  the  civil  enforcement  would  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  lay  on  the  desk  for  1 
week  in  order  that  other  Senators  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  joining 
me  in  sponsoring  it. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  (S.  716)  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  compel  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence  required  in  civil 
investigations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kefauver,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

AFTERCARE  POSTHOSPITAL  TREAT- 
MENT PROGRAM  FOR  DRUG  AD- 
DICTION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Hennincs. 
Carroll,  and  Lancer  a  bill  concerning 
the  aftercare  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. The  overall  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  strengthen  and  Isiprove  the  Federal 
program  for  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  narcotic  addicts  who  have  been 
confined  to  the  two  Federal  hospitals 
that  handle  narcotic  drug  addiction 
cases. 

The  bill  contains  amendments  to  sec- 
tions 341  and  344  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act.  It  authorizes  for  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  Federal  Government 
of  aftercare  treatment  units  for  addict 
patients  who  have  been  released  from 
the  Federal  hospitals  at  Lexington  and 
at  Fort  Worth. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds 
of  the  drug  patients  admitted  to  the 
hospital  at  Lexington.  Ky..  the  largest 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  hospital 
treating  drug  addicts,  come  as  volun- 
teers. The  remainder  are  Federal 
prisoners.  Of  this  two-thirds,  73  per- 
cent leave  before  they  have  stayed  the 
minimum  prescribed  4  Vi -month  period 
which  the  hospital  physicians  feel  Is 
necessary  for  treatment.  More  impor- 
tant, neither  of  the  two  hospitals  has  a 
formal  aftercare  treatment  program.  It 
is  known  both  by  physicians  in  the  hos- 
pital and  by  local  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials in  our  large  urban  areas  that  the 
majority  of  these  patients  immediately 
resume  their  drug  use  upon  release  from 
the  institutions.  As  in  all  fields  of  cor- 
rectional treatment,  there  la  an  impera- 
tive need  for  a  complete  treatment  pro- 
gram, that  Is,  a  program  that  includes 
some  sort  of  supervision  and  help  back 
in  the  community.  It  is  there,  after  all, 
that  the  trouble  began  in  the  first 
place — and  it  Is  there  that  important 
changes  must  be  wrought  If  we  are  to 
have  even  a  modicum  of  success  In  treat- 
ing the  drug  addict. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  for  sev- 
eral years,  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  unlike  other  types  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders, where  it  is  at  lesist  several  weeks 
or  months  before  they  repeat  their  de- 
linquent behavior,  if  at  all.  In  the  case 
of  young  drug  addicts  It  Is  many  times  a 
matter  of  minutes  or  hours  upon  release 
from  an  institution  before  they  are  once 
again  taking  narcotic  drugs. 
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It  is  knofwn  that  because  of  his  per- 
Bonality  makeup,  the  addict,  after  only 
a  few  months  of  treatment  In  an  Institu- 
tion, Is  not  capable  of  handling  some  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  Ufe  that  most  human 
beings  encounter.  At  the  slightest  frus- 
tration he  is  easily  Induced  to  go  back  to 
a  life  of  drug  use.  Actually,  then,  upon 
an  addict's  release  really  Intensive  treat- 
ment should  begin  back  in  the  com- 
munity where  a  comprehensive  after- 
care program  would  include  coimseling 
and  guidance  in  his  times  of  stress;  re- 
establishing of  good  relationships  with 
tils  family  and  friends;  and  the  help  he 
needs  to  finish  his  schooling  or  to  ac- 
quire a  job.  without  the  barriers  that 
are  usually  put  up  before  persons  who 
have  committed  antisocial  behavior  and 
subsequently  have  been  incarcerated. 

I  submit  that  without  the  aftercare 
treatment  program  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  the  wonderful  ef- 
forts of  our  two  outstanding  Federal 
narcotic  hospitals  will  continue  to  be 
dissipated  by  the  shortsighted  approach 
that  is  presently  taken.  Until  such  a 
program  is  inaugurated,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  leave  the  job  of  saving  our  youth 
from  the  ravages  of  narcotic  addiction 
half  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  bill  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  717)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishing by  the  Surgeon  General  of  an 
aftercare  posthospltal  treatment  pro- 
gram for  drug  addiction,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kefauvei  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hen- 
kings,  Mr.  Cakioll.  and  Mr.  Langek). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


pRomBrnoN  of  certain  unlaw- 
ful PRACTICES  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  PLACING  OF  MINOR  CHIL- 
DREN FOR  PERMANENT  CARE  OR 

.  ADOPTION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  msrself  and  Senators  Carroll 
and  Lancer.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  imlawful  certain 
practices  in  connection  with  the  placing 
of  minor  children  for  i>ermanent  free 
care  or  for  adoption. 

To  begin  with.  I  should  like  to  make 
It  abundantly  clear  that  this  legislation. 
If  enacted  into  law,  would  in  no  way  af- 
fect the  operations  of  authorized  and 
licensed  agencies,  nor  would  it  Interfere 
with  the  rights  of  attorneys  for  services 
rendered  directly  in  connection  with  the 
obtaining  of  an  adoption  decree  nor  with 
the  rights  of  doctors  to  obtain  reason- 
able fees  for  necessary  medical  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  prenatal 
care  of  the  natural  mother  and  delivery 
of  the  child  or  with  a  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  child  involved. 

This  bill  is  not  aimed  at  these  legiti- 
mate operations  but  at  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  black  market  in  babies. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  Federal 
law  to  prohibit  the  selling  of  babies  or 
children  across  State  lines,  although  we 


have  taken  care  to  see  that  an  illicitly 
obtained  car,  motorboat,  or  other  prop- 
erty cannot  be  so  sold  without  fear  of 
incurring  Federal  penalties.  Surely  our 
children  are  worthy  of  the  same  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  many  couples  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  eager  to  adopt  children,  and 
they  are  easy  prey  for  the  baby  racketeer 
who  has  no  qualms  about  profiting  from 
this  situation  and  that  of  the  unhappy 
mother,  who  is  generally  a  young  unmar- 
ried girl. 

It  is  true  that  it  sometimes  takes  longer 
than  couples  wish  to  wait  to  get  a  child 
through  a  legitimate  agency.  However, 
when  adoptions  are  made  in  this  manner, 
there  are  safeguards  for  the  child,  the 
natural  parents,  and  the  adoptive  par- 
ents, matters  which  are  of  little  concern 
to  the  unscrupulous  individuals  whose 
primary  interest  Is  the  money  involved, 
although  they  may  make  a  plea  that 
they  are  motivated  by  humanitarian 
considerations. 

The  amounts  of  money  Involved  in 
these  black-market  transactions  are  con- 
siderable; several  years  age  when  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  went  into  this  matter  it  was 
estimated  that  $15  million  changed 
hands  each  year  in  the  interstate  baby- 
selling  business. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
measure  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  more 
than  160,000  children  who  are  born  out 
of  wedlock  each  year,  their  unfortunate 
mothers,  and  the  prospective  adoptive 
parents. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  bill  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  ^received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  720)  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  imlawful 
certain  practices  to  connection  with  the 
placing  of  minor  children  for  permanent 
free  care  or  for  adoption,  introduced  by 
Mr.  KEFAUVfeR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Carroll. 
and  Mr.  Lancer),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLAYTON  ACT,  AS 
AMENDED.  RELATING  TO  EQUAL- 
ITY OP  OPPORTUNITY— ADDI- 
TIONAL   COSPONSOR    OF    BIUL 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  may 
be  added  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  11)  to  amend  the  CHayton 
Act  as  amended  by  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  with  referendfe  to  equality  of 
opportunity,  introduced  by  me,  en  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators,  on  Janu- 
ary 9, 1959. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PINANCINa  OP  POLITICAL  CAM- 
PAIGNS —  ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
80RS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  <rf  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  17, 1959.  the  names  of 
Senators  Cass  of  New  Jersey,  Oubm, 
Cannon,  Mobsx,  and  Javits  were  added 


as  additional  coeptataon  of  the  bill  (S. 
466)  to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws. 
to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hkxnings  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Proxxirx.  azul  Mr.  Ehcu)  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1959. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
included  as  a  cosponsor  oi  Senate  bill 
466.  the  Federal  Elections  Act  of  1959. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HKNNmcsl  on  Saturday,  January  17. 
1959.  Although  the  measure  has  gone  to 
the  printer,  I  should  like  to  have  my 
name  on  record  as  one  of  the  (^ospon5ors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POOD  ALLOTMENT  PROGRAM— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  about  a 
week  ago,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Young] .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  I  intro- 
duced a  food  allotment  bill,  S.  585.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  added  to 
the  list  of  sponsors  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PROxmRsl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MAKsniLD]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FREE  MARKETING  OP  GOLD— ADDI- 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS    OF   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  20, 1959.  the  names  of 
Senators  ItAssnxLD  and  Kuchel  were 
added  as  additional  cospon&ors  of  the 
bill  (S.  590)  to  permit  the  free  marketing 
of  gold,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MtTRRAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Gruentng) 
on  January  20,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  6CTESCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  23,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Gruenino.  Yarborough.  and 
MusKB  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  676)  to  create  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology, 
and  to  transfer  certain  agencies  and 
functicms  to  such  Department,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrxt  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McClellan,  and  Mr.  Ervzn)  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1959. 


TELEVISION  BOOSTER  STATIONS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  23,  1959,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Hbttska  and  Mr.  Goldwatbr  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  ca  J.  Res.  26)  to  direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  for  a  certain  period  the 
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opertUon  of  ywf  high  fr«qu«iMy  t«l«- 
vision  boosUr  lUtlona,  and  tor  other 
purpoMs,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  (for 
hlmwlf  *nd  othtr  Son*tort)  on  JwftUM? 
83.  i»M.     ^.^^^^_ 

EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OP 
LAWS  RELATINO  TO  THE  PROVI- 
SION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
HOUSmO— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BUSH  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  57)  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  Improve- 
ment of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  ur- 
ban commimitles,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  RURAL  ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  LMr.  MundtI,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  and 
myself.  I  submit  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  us  jointly,  to 
the  bill  (S.  75)  to  establish  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  as  an  in- 
dependent agepcy.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  time  of  introduction  of  this  bill. 
I  spoke  of  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  David  Hamil  as  REA  Admin- 
istrator. I  assumed,  and  I  believe  cor- 
rectly, that  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
result  in  the  expeditious  renomination 
and  confirmation  of  Mr.  Hamil  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  independent  agency. 
Apparently,  some  persons  devoted  to 
the  objectives  of  REA  are  concerned  that 
Mr.  Hamil  might  not  be  reappointed 
should  the  Curtis-Russell  bill  be  en- 
acted. I  am,  therefore,  offering  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  will  assure 
Mr.  Hamil  the  continuance  of  his  term 
of  Administrator  upon  enactment  of  S. 
75.  Like  everyone  who  has  witnessed  the 
excellent  pi  ogress  of  REA  under  Mr. 
Hamil,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  his  lead- 
ership, and  assure  him  we  want  his  con- 
tinuing good  work. 

Nebraska  can  point  with  great  pride 
to  many  successes  In  the  advancement 
of  REIA  which  were  so  ably  supported 
by  Dave  Hamil.  I  am  proud  to  endorse 
his  record  for  his  many  friends  through- 
out Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  will  be  printed. 
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other  purposM.  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Bankini  and  Cur- 
rency, end  ordered  to  be  printed. 


SURVEY  ENTITLED  "PULL  USE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OP  MONTANA'S 
TIMBER  RESOURCES"  iS.  DOC. 
NO.  9) 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  Illustrations,  a  survey 
complied  by  the  Forest  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  enUtled  "Full  Use 
and  Development  of  Montana's  Timber 
Resources." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  PROVISION 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  HOUS- 
ING—AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BUSH  submitted  amendments,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(S.  612)  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  the  provision  and  Improvement 
of  housing  and  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  urban  communities,  and  for 


ADDRESSES.       EDITORIALS.       ARTI- 
CLES.    ETC.,     PRINTED     IN     THE 
RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
Address    entitled    "Victory    for    America," 
delivered  by  Senator  Johnson  of  Texas  at  the 
Democratic    victory   dinner   In   Albuquerque. 
N.  Mex.,  on  January  24.  1959. 


PROPOSED     LABOR  -  MANAGEMENT 
REFORM  LEGISLATION  —  AN- 

NOUNCEMENT OP  HEARINGS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  commence 
hearings  on  proposed  labor-management 
reform  legislation  tomorrow  morning  at 
10:30  o'clock  in  the  committee  hearing 
room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  The  hearings  will 
continue  through  next  week,  and  the 
subcommittee  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
the  testimony  or  statements  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  desires  to  com- 
ment on  the  proceedings. 

The  first  witness  will  speak  for  the 
AFL-CIO.  and  will  be  followed,  on  Thurs- 
day, by  Prof.  Archibald  Cox  and  Prof. 
Godfrey  Schmidt.  On  Friday  the  sub- 
committee has  invited  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  testify. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll]  be  added  to  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  bill  505. 

The  PRESID^T  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS      BY      VICE      PRESIDENT 
NIXON  BEFORE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION  OP   FORDHAM   COLLEGE 
Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  address  to  be 
delivered  by  Vice  President  Nixon  this 
evening  at  the  Fordham  College  Aliunni 
Association  dinner  in  New  York. 

The  address  furnishes  further  example 
of  the  rare  understanding,  ability,  and 
leadership  of  the  Vice  President. 


There  beini  no  obJeeUon.  the  eddreu 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
Mfoilowt: 
AoMiM  IT  tm  Vic*  raiMMHT  or  tmc  UNim 

BTATM   AT  TMt   IMiaWI**!    COLtWl    AttTMNI 
AMK>rUTIOH  DlNNta.  N«W  YO«R,  N.Y..  J*H- 

oAtY  ST.  leM 

Mr  Mlkoyan  \*t\  Ihew  »hor»«  Ji»t  •  »ttl» 
ov»r  ft  w««k  »fo.  Am*rtc*nt  h*v«  dlMRrMd 
nnd  «UU  dlMtr«*  »•  «o  th«  uUlm«l»  r^uUa 
of  U»l«  unusual  tour.  Some  h»\-«  aUtad 
strongly  that  hJ8  coming  was  dcftnUely  harm- 
ful to  the  best  InteresU  of  the  United  SUlci. 
Others  are  equally  Arm  In  their  view  that 
there  was  a  net  gain  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
In  resolving  this  controversy.  I  think  It 
would  be  useful  to  examine  the  visit  first  In 
terms  of  what  It  did  not  do.  There  haa  been 
no  change  whatever  In  the  positions  previ- 
ously taken  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  such  major  policy  questions 
as  Berlin,  suspension  of  nuclear  tesU.  and 
Eist-West  trade.  Mr.  Mlkoyan  brought  no 
new  approach  to  these  problems,  offered  none 
and  did  not  recede  In  any  jespect  from  the 
rlRld  and  dogmatic  Soviet  positions  on  these 
vital  issues.  And  we  on  our  side,  with  our 
allies  not  present,  would  not  and  did  not 
sugv^est  any  changes  In  the  policies  which 
had  been  previously  agreed  upon. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  negative  aspecU  cf 
the  visit.  First  there  was  the  considerable 
concern  that  developed  In  some  Allied  cap- 
itals to  the  effect  that  this  visit  might  mark 
an  oF>enlng  step  toward  eventual  two-power 
meetings  which  would  be  designed  to  settle 
the  problems  of  the  world.  On  thU  score,  I 
bcllive  the  results  of  the  visit  to  which  I 
have  Just  referred  should  serve  to  reassure 
our  allies  that  we  reject  the  arrogant  view 
that  we  should  speak  for  them  without  con- 
sultation, much  less  dictate  to  them. 

A  second  negative  aspect  of  the  visit  Is  It* 
possible  effect  on  the  nUlllons  of  erulaved 
people  In  Poland.  Hungary,  and  other  satel- 
lite countries.  Mr.  Mlkoyan's  meetings  with 
American  ofBclals  will  no  doubt  be  played  up 
as  an  Indication  that  we  have  resigned  our- 
selves to  a  continuation  of  their  captive 
status  and  are  about  to  forget  them.  I 
can  state  categorically  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  and  that  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
independence  for  people  everywhere. 

A  third  negative  aspect,  considerably  leas 
serious  than  the  first  two.  Is  that  Mr. 
Mlkoyan's  charm  may  have  lulled  some  of 
our  people  into  a  false  sense  of  complacency. 
We  shall  certainly  have  to  admit  that  he  did 
an  expert  Job  of  saleemanshlp  considering 
the  wares  he  had  to  sell.  But  I  doubt  if  any 
significant  number  of  the  American  people 
allowed  the  charm  of  his  personality  to  ob- 
scure the  Soviet  record  of  the  past  which 
he  helped  to  make. 

Having  In  mind,  as  we  should,  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  visit,  let  us  turn  now  to  some 
of  its  positive  resulU.  On  the  plus  side.  I 
would  place  at  the  top  of  the  list  what  Mr. 
Mlkoyan  learned  about  us  In  bis  2  weeks  In 
this  country  and  what  we  In  turn  learned 
about  him  and  the  cauee  he  represents. 

I  believe  that  it  was  most  useful  and  im- 
portant that  a  top  Soviet  leader  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  firsthand  knowledge 
about  the  American  people,  our  system  of 
government  and  our  way  of  life.  There  la 
no  question  but  that  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding exists  among  Soviet  leaders 
about  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  understand 
our  freedom  of  speech  and  our  willingness  to 
debate  foreign  policy  In  public.  It  Is  Inevi- 
table therefore  that  when  they  hear  criticism 
of  our  current  foreign  policy  from  Americans 
traveling  abroad,  or  In  public  debate  here  on 
such  Issues  as  Quemoy  and  Matau,  Lebanon 
or  Berlin,  they  tend  to  conclude  that  we  are 
far  more  divided  than  we  are  and  that  there 
Is  much  stronger  public  support  for  a  softer 
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line  toward  vorM  oommualMB  tbaa  to  ae(u« 
ally  th«  eaM. 

aaeoBd,  WvQM  whoM  meBlal  prcewii  bev* 
b«fn  meMMrtMA  by  tbe  ^ofmea  et  Karl 
Mara  lavMlably  Wn4  lo  ub^mmUmmiI*  %h« 
basic  •Ueaflb  ot  the  ABMrlcaB  eeonoeay.  Te 
them  •v«ry  dip  In  our  eoonomy  aigaato  tb« 
bcgtnnlnt  ot  tht  t nd  of  capltaitom. 

Third.  MeauM  ot  bto  beUat  ia  tb«  thWMT 
of  th«  oiaM  •trugfto.  tbe  dootrlaalrt  Itantot 
tends  to  thiak  that  la  the  Ualtad  SUtM 
millions  of  Amarlcaa  workwra  ar«  avcthlng 
with  dlsoontant  and  that  tbay  aol  only  want 
a  Chang*  In  the  economic  and  political  aya> 
tem.  but  Uiat  Uiey  oppoM  tbe  foreign  policy 
which  is  designed  to  defend  that  system 
from  Its  potential  enemies  abroad. 

If  Mr.  Mlkoyan  had  such  Ideas  when  be 
came  here.  I  can  stat*  categorically,  based 
on  my  conversations  with  him.  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  Soviet  Union  wltb  completely 
different  views. 

He  found  Americans  overwhelmingly 
united  behind  the  firm  stand  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Dulles  against  Commu- 
nist probing  actloiu  directed  at  Berlin  and 
other  areas  of  the  free  world.  He  found  no 
significant  support  whatever  among  the 
leaders  of  either  political  party  for  the 
softer  line  toward  world  communism  which 
has  been  advocated  by  some  of  the  critics 
of  our  policy. 

He  was  noticeably  Impressed  by  the  eco- 
nomic progress  the  United  States  had  made 
in  the  22  years  since  his  last  visit  here 
and  by  the  obvious  strength  of  our  economy 
today. 

He  did  not  find  any  encouraging  signs  of 
progress  In  the  United  States  toward  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Marxist  prediction  of  an  In- 
evitable class  struggle.  On  the  contrary  he 
admitted  almost  with  grudging  admiration 
that  the  strongest  defenders  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  the  most  vigorous  critics  of 
communism,  and  the  most  uncompromising 
supporters  of  our  firm  stand  In  Berlin  were 
not  the  traditional  whipping  boys  of  Com- 
munist propaganda,  the  Wall  Street  bankers 
and  buslneesmen,  but  the  leaders  of  our 
free  trade  unions  who  represented  the  views 
of  millions  of  America's  wage  earners. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  by  reason 
of  what  he  saw  he  has  abandoned  hope  for 
the  eventual  success  of  the  Communist  revo- 
lution In  the  United  States.  He  never 
mlsaed  an  opportunity  to  express  his  supreme 
confidence  that  communism  would  eventu- 
ally prevail  not  only  In  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world. 

But  he  can  no  longer  believe  that  this  wlU 
come  about  because  of  maas  discontent  of 
America's  wage  eamera.  In  his  unexpected 
visits  to  typical  American  homes,  he  did  not 
find  the  misery  that  could  be  the  seedbed  of 
revolution. 

How  then  does  he  expect  his  grand  objec- 
tive to  be  realised  In  ^hla  ooimtry?  His  an- 
swer to  this  question,  significantly,  was  that 
the  American  people  would  turn  to  com- 
munism, not  for  the  traditional  reasons  of 
class  division  and  dtioontent  arising  from 
oppression  of  the  mataes.  but  because  they 
would  eventually  see  that  the  Conununlst 
system  could  do  an  even  better  Job  of  pro- 
ducing •oonatnle  prcgress  than  ours.  He 
points  to  the  fact  thi.t  the  Soviet  economy 
is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  ours  today 
and  that  inevitably  our  people  would  be 
forced  to  turn  to  coiomunlam  in  order  to 
avoid  becoming  a  second-rate  power. 

We  have  already  witnessed  one  result  from 
Mr.  Mlkoyan's  visit.  MT.  BauMsbchev  said 
in  Moscow  yesterday  that  based  on  the  re- 
port he  had  received  from  Mr.  Mlkoyan  on 
his  trip  to  the  United  States,  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  thaw  In  tlie  cold  war. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  this  score  The  American  peo- 
ple and  Oovemment  are  united  in  tbslr  de- 
sire for  peace.  We  dc  not  want  an  Inch  of 
t:;rilt3ry  from  tbe  8ov;et  Union  or  any  other 


eouatry  la  the  world.  We  too  waat  a  thaw 
la  the  eotd  war  beeauee  we  veailae  that  It 
thare  to  aoae  we  wUl  aU  eteatualiy  be  troaea 
la  tbe  lee  ee  beid  tbat  oaly  a  aiMleer  bomb 
vUl  break  II. 

But  tber*  to  very  Utile  ebaaee  for  a  tbaw 
ta  a  world  ellmate  whleb  to  eoaataatly  tub- 
)totMl  to  the  ley  bUats  ot  Boyiet  propegiAde 
egeiast  ali  thoee  who  et&nd  la  the  wey  ot 
Interaatlonel  eoBununiua's  drive  to  domU 
aate  the  world. 

Mr.  Knrushchev  asks  the  West  to  seise  the 
chance  for  Improving  relations.  He  forgets 
that  It  U  the  Soviet  Union  which  bc^an  and 
intUts  on  continuing  the  cold  war.  On  every 
major  International  issue — Berlin,  test  sus- 
pension, protection  from  surprise  attack,  the 
only  proposals  the  Soviet  leaders  have  made 
have  been  designed  not  to  end  the  cold  war 
but  to  give  them  an  advantage  In  prosecut- 
ing It. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  there 
la  a  great  opportunity  at  this  time  for  making 
a  breakthrough  In  reducing  world  tensions. 
But  this  la  true  only  If  he  sees  the  wisdom 
of  thawing  out  the  frozen  Soviet  position  of 
the  past. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  can  become  the  greatest 
leader  In  the  history  of  Rtissla  If  he  can  see 
the  wisdom  of  developing  policies  which  will 
use  the  splendid  resources  of  his  nation  not 
for  the  purpose  of  dominating  other  people 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  courageous  and 
long-BuflTerlng  Russian  people  who  want  and 
deserve  more  from  their  hard  wcv-k  than 
they  presently  receive. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  of  the  things  we 
learned  from  Mr.  Mlkoyan.  First,  after  see- 
ing him  in  action  we  realize  that  we  can 
make  no  greater  mistake  than  to  underesti- 
mate the  ability  of  those  who  guide  the 
destiny  of  the  Soviet  empire  today.  In  the 
past  6  years  I  have  met  free  world  leaders 
In  over  60  countries.  In  several  respects,  I 
would  have  to  rate  Mr.  Mlkoyan  as  the  equal 
of  any  leader  I  have  met.  He  has  a  first-rate 
mind  and  a  keen,  piercing  sense  of  humor. 
He  not  only  knows  his  own  system  well.-  as 
we  might  expect,  but  he  had  a  mass  of  In- 
formation at  his  command  about  the  United 
States,  our  political  system,  our  economic 
philosophy,  and  our  people. 

But  even  more  Impressive  than  his  mental 
ability  and  shrewdness  were  certain  Intangi- 
ble qualities — a  steel-like  toughness  of  char- 
acter and  an  almost  arrogant  faith  that  his 
csuse  was  right  and  that  It  would  Inevitably 
prevail.  In  this  man  there  was  no  fiabblness, 
no  softness,  none  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
pragmatlst  seeking  a  philosophy.  He  had 
found  In  the  Conmiunlst  system  the  Inalien- 
able truth  and  neither  facts  nor  arguments 
could  shake  his  faith. 

In  other  words.  In  the  person  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Mlkojran  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  reminded  again  of  the  masslve- 
ness  and  of  the  serlousneas  of  tbe  challenge 
we  face  In  the  world  today. 

What  lessons  can  we  learn  from  the  Mlko- 
yan visit  which  may  have  some  bearing  on 
American  policy  toward  world  communism? 

First,  what  should  our  attitude  be  toward 
visits  of  this  type  In  the  future?  As  one  who 
has  never  been  accused  of  softness  toward 
communism — on  the  contrary  my  critics  be- 
lieve I  lean  too  strongly  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection— I  believe  that  an  unofficial  visit  of 
this  type,  while  it  has  definite  llablUtles,  Is, 
on  balance.  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 

But  there  are  certain  guidelines  which 
we  should  always  have  In  mind  where  such 
visits  are  concerned.  We  are  not  going  to 
change  Communist  policy  with  a  smile  or  a 
handshake.  They  are  hardbeaded  realists 
motivated  by  their  own  self-interest.  They 
win  respect  us  only  If  we  stand  firmly  by  our 
principles  and  our  ideals. 

We  can  do  thto  U  we  follow  two  simple 
rules  for  visits  of  this  type.  Our  Government 
officials  and  leaders  In  other  walks  of  life 


should  talk  freely  with  our  tptattort  so  that 
they  oaa  kaow  ui  ••  we  reiaiy  are.  We 
should  AlWAye  be  eourtooue.  But  we  ebouM 
never  be  eott  or  tiwalac. 

XiS%  me  live  eoBM  emmplee.  Tbe  preei  re« 
porled  Ibet  ICr,  MUtoyea  wee  eppleuded 
wbea  la  retenriai  to  pleketo  vrtto  were  pro« 
iwtlni  bto  tour  be  aeld  la  tbe  Soviet  UiUoa 
**we  have  treedom  from  boodluBte.**  Z  do  not 
think  thet  eathuslMtlo  eppleuae  wee  the 
right  reapoaaa  to  thto  oomment.  Rto  boats 
would  have  been  wiser  had  they  oourteoualy 
but  firmly  pointed  out  the  true  American  at- 
titude on  such  Incidents. 

We  should  make  it  eleer  that  we  deplore 
violence  or  dlscoiirtesy  to  a  guest  but  that  we 
allow  peaceful  picketing. 

They  should  also  have  noted  that  most  of 
those  whom  Mr.  Mlkoyan  referred  to  as  hood- 
lums were  Hungarians  whose  relatives  and 
friends  were  slaughtered  by  the  thousands 
by  Soviet  hoodlums  in  uniform  in  Budapest. 

And  they  might  also  have  pointed  out.  as 
I  did  at  the  dinner  given  for  Mr.  Mlkoyan 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  milling 
thousands  who  stoned  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow  and  tbe  Communist-Inspired  mobs 
who  smashed  up  my  car  in  South  America 
may  not  have  been  hoodlums  but  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  practicing  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  criticize 
our  buslnesEmen  and  bankers  for  entertain- 
ing Mr.  Mlkoyan  at  lunch  or  dinner.  But 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  of 
them  In  this  instance  could  learn  a  lesson 
from  our  labor  leaders  who  had  to  fight  to 
expel  Conununlfits  from  their  unions  and  In 
tbe  process  learned  how  to  deal  with  tbem. 

They  know  that  a  soft  and  naive  approach 
does  not  produce  results.  The  Communists 
respect  those  who  oppose  them  on  principle. 
They  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  thoee 
who  are  dupes  and  who  can  be  dec(;lved  by 
what  they  know  are  obvious  untruths. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  major  les- 
sons we  can  learn  from  the  Mlkoyiin  visit. 
I  have  mentioned  how  much  Impressed  I 
was  by  his  broad  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  and  of  our  system.  This  is  not  unique. 
I  have  noted  the  same  characteristic  In  other 
Soviet  representatives  whcmi  I  have  met  In 
vsulous  parts  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  admit  that  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  at  the  naive  atti- 
tude and  the  lack  of  understanding  of  com- 
munism displayed  by  some  Americans,  both 
in  Government  and  out,  who  represent  the 
United  States  abroad.  This,  of  couree.  Is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  where  otir 
Government  personnel  are  concerned,  but 
the  fact  that  this  situation  exists  at  all 
should  cause  us  concern. 

TTiat  is  why  I  have  consistently  urged  that 
particularly  at  the  college  and  university 
level  a  far  better  Job  should  be  done  In 
teaching  our  students  the  fundamentals  of 
Communist  philosophy,  strategy  and  tactics. 

The  only  effective  answer  to  combat  a  false 
Idea  Is  not  Ignorance  but  the  truth.  Our 
survival  requires  that  the  American  people 
In  all  walks  of  life  know  not  only  the  evils 
of  oonununlsm  and  its  weaknesses  but  also 
Its  strength.  Only  In  this  way  will  we  be 
able  to  develop  the  public  opinion  that  Is 
needed  to  support  the  programs  which  will 
effectively  meet  the  Communist  offensive. 

Americans  must  know  the  total  nature  of 
the  struggle  In  the  world  today  so  that  we 
can  meet  It  with  Intelligence  and  resoiu-oe- 
fulness. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  At  the  present 
time  a  debate  is  going  on  as  to  what  the 
proper  level  of  our  military  strength  should 
be  in  view  of  the  Soviet  challenge.  There  to 
no  question  but  tbat  the  Congress  wUl  vote 
for  and  the  people  will  support  whatever 
level  of  military  expenditures  the  best  com- 
bined Judgment  of  our  national  leaders  in- 
dicates to  necessary  to  protect  the  national 
security. 
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But  whUe  there  will  be  support,  aa  there 
should  be.  for  an  adequate  military  pro- 
gram. I  predict  that  we  can  expect  an  all- 
out  aaaault  In  the  name  of  economy  on  o\ir 
programs  for  technical  aaalotance.  develop- 
mental loans,  exchange  and  Information. 

Anyone  with  even  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Communist  tactics  knows  we  could  make 
no  more  disastrous  mistake.  We  can  be  the 
strongest  military  power  In  the  world  and 
still  lose  the  struggle  for  the  world  without 
a  missile  being  launched  If  we  don't  have 
the  vision  to  counter  the  massive  Communist 
offensive  In  the  economic,  propaganda  and 
political  areas. 

The  trouble  Is  that  too  few  Americans  seem 
to  be  able  to  see  the  total  picture  of  the 
struggle  against  communism.  In  the  years 
immediately  after  World  War  II.  there  were 
many  in  this  country  who  clearly  saw  the 
threat  of  communism  abroad  but  who  Ig- 
nored or  failed  to  see  It  in  the  United  States. 
Today,  some  of  those  who  lead  the  fight 
against  communism  In  the  United  States 
condemn  as  giveaways  and  do-goodlsm  the 
vital  expenditures  needed  to  meet  and  defeat 
the  threat  of  communism  abroad.  Both  of 
these  attitudes  are  shortsighted  and  com- 
pletely  indefensible. 

I  recognize  that  there  has  been  some  waste 
and  Inefficiency  in  our  information,  exchange. 
and  economic  programs.  But  this  te  a  new 
field  for  Americans  and  mistakes  are  In- 
evitable. We  should  subject  these  programs 
to  searching  criticism  but  for  the  purpose 
of   Improving   them  rather   than   to   destroy 

them. 

In  recognizing  the  necessity  to  counter 
the  Communist  economic  offensive  let  us 
not  make  the  mistake  of  letting  them  always 
select  the  battleground  that  suits  them  best. 

Mr.  Mikoyan  relayed  to  me  some  compli- 
mentary comments  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
made  with  regard  to  a  statement  I  made  in 
London  last  November  to  the  effect  that  we 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  compete  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  waging  war  on  misery. 
disease,  and  poverty  In  the  world.  But  let 
me  repeat  tonight  what  I  also  said  on  that 
occasion : 

"Our  answer  to  the  Soviet  challenge  should 
not  stop  here.  We  say — broaden  this  com- 
petition and  Include  the  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural values  that  have  distinguished  our 
civilization. 

"Material  achievements,  while  necessary, 
do  not  meet  the  deeper  needs  of  mankind. 
Man  needs  the  higher  freedoms,  freedom  to 
know,  to  debate  freely,  to  write  and  express 
his  views. 

"He  needs  the  freedom  that  law  and  Jus- 
tice guarantee  to  every  individual  so  that 
neither  privilege  nor  power  may  make  any 
man  subservient  before  the  law. 

"He  wants  the  freedom  to  travel  and  to 
learn  from  other  peoples  and  cultures. 

"He  wants  freedom  of  worship. 

"To  us,  these  are  the  most  precious  aspects 
of  our  civilization.  We  would  be  happy  ir 
others  were  to  compete  In  this  sphere  and  try 
to  surpass  o\ir  achlevments." 

I  also  said :  "Let  us  speak  less  of  the  threat 
of  communism  and  more  of  the  promise  of 
freedom.  Let  us  adopt  as  our  primary  ob- 
jective not  the  defeat  of  communism  but  the 
victory  of  plenty  over  want,  of  health  over 
disease,  of  freedom  over  tyranny." 

This  approach  has  been  criticized  as  being 
too  idealistic  and  naive.  But  let  us  examine 
the  facts. 

I  have  visited  most  of  the  newly  developing 
countries  in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  which  the  Communists  are 
now  wooing  so  assiduously.  Being  against 
this  false  philosophy  and  pointing  out  Its 
evlis  Is  not  good  enough;  we  must  stand  for 
and  offer  something  better.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple in  these  countries  want  and  deserve  a 
better  way  of  life. 

Above  everything  else  these  people  do  not 
want  to  be  pawns  in  a  struggle  between  two 
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great  world  powers.  They  would  like  to  have 
our  help.  But  they  want  us  to  be  Interested 
in  them  aa  human  beings  not  Just  as  poten- 
tial military  allies. 

What  we  must  do  la  to  present  our  pro- 
grams In  terms  of  their  aspirations  and  their 
alms  rather  than  our  own.  And  we  can  do 
this  because  In  contrast  to  the  Communists 
we  do  not  seek  to  dominate  any  other  nation 
In  the  world  today. 

We  know  that  what  serves  their  welfare 
serves  ours  ns  well.  Because  as  we  help  them 
to  acquire  the  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility Which  will  assure  their  Independence 
the  cause  of  free  peoples  everywhere  will 
benefit. 

We  must  always  remember  that  of  all  the 
forces  In  the  world,  national  independence 
is  the  one  which  is  most  incompatible  with 
International  CDmrnunlsm's  design  of  domi- 
nating the  wor  d. 

I  think  there  Is  one  final  lesson  which 
we  can  learn  from  Mr.  Mikoyan  which  is 
perhaps  more  important  than  all  the  rest. 

No  matter  how  repugnant  the  Communist 
philosophy  is  to  us.  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  those  who  subscribe  to  it  are  true 
believers.  And  this,  rather  than  the  mili- 
tary or  economic  power  of  the  Communist 
empire,  is  the  major  source  of  it*  strength 
and  its  insatiable  drive  toward  world  domi- 
nation. 

In  Mr.  Mikoyan  we  saw  a  man  small  in 
physical  stature;  but  a  man  of  iron  deter- 
mination. faniUical  dedication,  and  superb 
mental  discipline.  The  soft,  the  flabby,  the 
naive,  the  lazy  will  not  win  in  a  struggle 
with  men  like  this.  It  is  not  enough  that 
our  cause  Is  Just.  We  must  have  men  who 
are  worthy  of  that  cause. 

That  is  why  our  great  Institutions  of 
learning  like  Fordham  have  such  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  today.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  ab?)Ut  the  need  of  America  for 
scientists  and  engineers  and  I  would  not 
underestimate  It.  But  America  above  all  to- 
day needs  in  all  walks  of  life  the  finest  lead- 
ership our  Nation  can  produce — men  of 
courage,  dedication,  and  moral  fortitude: 
men  who  have  faith  in  God,  a  sense  of  dis- 
cipline, a  belief  in  American  Ideals,  and  a 
willingness  to  sacrifice  for  a  Just  cause. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  honorary  alumnus  of 
this  great  institution  which  I  know  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  Nation  well  by  producing 
graduates  of  this  quality  and  character  In 
the  years  ahead. 


STATEMENT  BY  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDER OF  THE  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION ON  HIS  DEPARTURE  FOR 
TOUR  OF  U.S.  DEFENSE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
National  Commander  Preston  J.  Moore, 
of  the  American  Legion,  made  on  the 
day  of  his  departure  for  a  tour  of  U.S. 
defense   establishments   in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extremely 
well  worded,  forceful  expression  of  opin- 
ion which  shows  that  the  American  Le- 
gion, among  many  other  segrments  of 
population,  was  not  taken  in  by  the 
propaganda  wiles  of  Deputy  Premier 
Mikoyan  on  his  recent  visit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Commander  Preston  J.  Moore,  of 
the  American  Legion,  who  left  today  for  an 
Inspection  tour  of  U.S.  defense  establish- 
ments In  Europe,  replied  to  on  Inquiry  as  to 


whether   his   Itinerary   Included   Russia,   by 

saying '. 

"1  have  no  wish  to  be  a  party  to  softening 
our  position  on  communism  through  so- 
called  cultural  exchanges.  Taas,  the  Rus- 
sian News  Agency,  has  described  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  as  'a  huge,  U.S.,  reactionary, 
chauvinistic  organization  whose  members 
are  veterans,  politicians,  bank  directors,  and 
heads  of  big  corporations.'  I  dont  believe 
the  commissars  would  extend  to  the  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Legion 
the  red  carpet  treatment  which  many  Amer- 
lans  have  voluntarily  shown  the  Ruaalun 
visitor  now  in  the  National  Capital." 

Of  Russian  Deputy  Premier  Anastas  Ul- 
koyan's  U.S.  tour.  Commander  Moore  said, 
•The  United  States  has  been  booby-trapped 
by  Mikoyan's  alleged  good  will  visit.  HU 
reception  by  high  Government  officials  and 
by  some  widely  known  Americans  cannot 
help  but  lend  false  prestige  and  respecta- 
bility to  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

"In  addition,  the  controlled  Russian  prop- 
aganda mill  has  been  given  grist  which  will 
be  used  for  weeks  to  come  In  grinding  out 
for  local  consumption  new  proof  of  America's 
warlike  Intentions. 

"Once  permission  has  been  given  for  a 
visit  of  such  obvious  propaganda  value  as 
this,  the  damage  had  been  done.  It  made 
little  difference  whether  Mikoyan  was 
greeted  with  brlckbaU  or  bouquets.  The 
only  logical  position  for  a  loyal  American  to 
take  was  to  attempt  to  ignore  his  presence 
in  our  land.  This,  many  Government  offi- 
cials, civic  and  religious  leaders  did  by  de- 
clining to  break  bread  with  him  or  to  other- 
wise receive  him. 

"However.  It  appears  that  except  for  his 
official  conversations  In  Washington.  Mi- 
koyan has  now  ended  his  American  visit,  and 
the  American  Legion  has  no  reluctance  now 
to  express  Its  views.  We  seriously  question 
the  wisdom  of  those  responsible  for  arrang- 
ing the  visit.  We  believe  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  visit  was  to  cause  the  free 
world  to  forget  the  rape  of  Hungary.  We 
believe  that  Mikoyan  was  looking  for  Infor- 
mation and  help  for  Russia's  lagging  chemi- 
cal industry — help  which  we  devoutly  hope 
he  did  not  get. 

Russia  owes  much  of  Its  recent  sclentlflc 
and  industrial  progress  to  other  visits  to  our 
shores — some  of  them  considerably  more 
secret  than  Mr.  Mikoyan's  Cultural  ex- 
changes are  one  thing.  Opening  the  door  to 
vital  scientific  and  military  Information, 
American  materials  and  know-how.  Is 
something  else. 

"The  only  thing  to  do  now  Is  to  charge  this 
blunder  up  to  experience  and  speed  him 
home.  We  cannot  conceive  that  a  similar 
diplomatic  and  propaganda  mistake  will  be 
made  a  second  time.  However,  If  It  should 
be  that  a  scheme  for  further  visits  by  Soviet 
bigwigs  Is  brewing  In  fertile  bureaucratic 
minds,  the  American  Legion  urges — drop 
them  now.  The  American  people  should 
not— and  I  do  not  believe  they  will — tolerate 
another  fiasco  such  as  this." 


EARLY  APPROVAL  OF  NAVIGATION 
AIDS  FOR  WASHINGTON  ISLAND, 
WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  In  these 
days  of  challenge  and  progress  we  are 
continually  striving  to  improve  our 
transportation,  communications,  and  re- 
lated systems  to  handle  the  ever-increas- 
ing movement  of  people  and  goods.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  attempting  to 
handle  this  traffic  more  expeditiously 
and  safely. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  particular  need — namely,  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  fog  sig- 
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nal  and  crib  light  to  provide  safe  en- 
trance into  Detroit  Harbor,  located  south 
of  Washingtcm  Island,  in  Door  County, 
Wis. 

Unfortunately,  pcMage  through  the 
channel  entrance  now  is  extremely  haz- 
ardous and  dangerous,  particularly  dur- 
ing   adverse    weathtr    conditions.     The 

erection  of  the  neixled  light  and  fog 
signal  has  been  recognized  by  the  Coast 
Guard  as  a  necessary  and  desirable  proj- 
ect. Unfortunately,  however,  until  now. 
it  has  occupied  a  place  too  low  on  the 
priority  list  of  the  Coast  Guard  to 
receive  action. 

During  the  year  there  Is  a  consider- 
able volume  of  traffic  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington Island,  The  800  people  living  on 
the  island  are  deperdent  solely  on  water 
transportation.  During  part  of  the 
year,  passage  through  the  harbor  en- 
trance must  be  accomplished  without 
aids  or  even  buoy  markings.  In  addi- 
tion to  travel  of  persons,  there  is  con- 
siderable transportation  of  such  items  as 
grain,  potatoes,  and  other  farm  com- 
modities produced  on  the  Island. 

I  am  contacting  the  Coast  Guard  to 
urge  that  tliis  project  be  given  immedi- 
ate approval  for  c  jnstruction.  Mean- 
while. I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, particular!;/  members  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  the  merits 
of  this  project. 

Today,  I  received  a  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  Door  County  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors, urging  the  erection  of  this  installa- 
tion. I  request  un{inimous  consent  to 
have  the  resolution  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD,  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao.  as  follows: 

RssoLtmoK  00 

Whereas  the  channel  entrance  into  Detroit 
Harbor  located  south  c>f  Washington  Island. 
Door  County,  Wis.,  Is  tiaxardous  and  narrow 
and  dUBcult  to  locate  under  adverse  weather 
conditions:  and 

Whereas  there  preeently  are  no  adequate 
signals  present  at  the  ontrance  to  provide  a 
safe  means  under  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions of  entrance  into  said  diannel:  Now. 
therefore,  the  Board  of  Supervison  of  Door 
Cotuty,  Wis.,  do  hereby 

ReaolvK,  That  it  recommend  to  the  Coast 
Ouard  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  fog  signal  and  crib  light  to  provide 
saXe  entrance  into  said  Detroit  Harbor. 

Jack  Haokn, 
ChalTman,  Ttmn  of  Washington. 

Haktkt  aaASBZ, 
Chairman,  Tou-n  of  Liberty  Grove. 

WaSLXT  STAVOt, 

^reHdent.  ViUage  of  Sister  Bay. 

I  herel>y  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  exact  copy  of  the  original  reeolu- 
tlon  as  adopted  by  tlie  Door  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  on  Janutry  16,  1059. 

C.  Hdi.t.is  BASsroKO. 

County  Clerk. 


ADDITIONAL    FUNDS    FOR    FOREST 
ANTIDISEASE  RESEARCH 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  I'resident.  today  we 
are  faced  with  the  task  of  preserving. 
protecting,  and  expanding  one  of  the 
Ivation's  finest  resources — its  forests. 

We  in  Wisconsin  particularly  value 
our  more  than  16  million  acres  of  tree- 
lands. 

Unfortunately,  forests  In  the  Lake 
Slates  area,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are 


seriously  threatened  by  blight  and  dis- 
eases. 

According  to  estimates,  the  annual 
loss  of  forests  due  to  disease  is  tremen- 
dous in  the  lakes  region.  This  damage 
is  calculated  to  be  about  674  million 
cubic  feet  smd  about  200  billion  board 
feet     annually.     By     comparison,     this 

amounts  to  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
net  growth  of  our  forests.  To  put  it 
another  way,  the  annual  drain  on  our 
wood  supply  actually  exceeds  the  volume 
of  wood  cut  and  utilized  by  all  the  for- 
est industries  in  the  Lake  States  region. 
This  is  a  deplorable  situation. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  with 
great  demands  on  the  budget,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  examine  very  carefully  each 
proposal  for  additional  spending.  We 
recognize,  however,  that  there  are  occa- 
sions when  timely  expenditures  will,  in 
the  long  nm,  save  money.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  one  of  those  instances. 

Later,  I  shall,  of  course,  be  ctmtacting 
the  Forest  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Cconmittee,  to  respectfully  urge 
the  approval  of  an  additional  $250,000 
for  research  on  forest  disease  at  the 
Lake  States  forest  experiment  stations. 
Unfortunately,  the  1960  budget  contains 
only  about  $20,000  for  work  in  this 
field — a  mere  pittance  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  job  to  be  done. 

Yesterday,  I  received  from  the  Timber 
Products  Association  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  a  resolution  outlining  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  additional  research  in 
this  field.  In  order  to  give  my  col- 
leagues the  benefit  of  the  authoritative 
views  of  this  fine  association.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  resolu- 
tion printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoM),  as  f(^ows: 

Whereas  the  Timber  Producers  Association 
of  Michigan  and  Wiaoonsin,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization comprised  of  236  wood  producing 
and  manufactuiring  firms,  representing  all 
phases  of  the  timber  industry  and  dedicated 
to  the  full  development  of  Michigan- 
Wisconsin  natural  reeources;  and 

Whereas  a  recent  outbreak  of  a  potentially 
serious  disease  of  sugar  maple  has  directed 
our  attention  to  the  catastrophic  potential 
of  f arest  tree  diseases;  and 

Whereas  the  annual  loss  of  timbw  de- 
stroyed by  dlseese  exceeds  the  volume  of 
timber  cut;  in  addition,  lowers  the  grade  of 
timber  now  being  utilized.  Unless  con- 
trolled, this  situation  will  become  progres- 
sively worse;  and 

Whereas  the  effective  control  of  forest 
diseases  must  be  based, on  a  sound  founda- 
tion of  knowledge  of  both  the  physiology  of 
each  tree  species  and  the  biology  of  each 
rtlseiase  organism;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  lack  of  such  funda- 
mental information  and  it  Is  evident  that 
the  forest  research  program  of  the  Lake 
States  Forest  Experiment  Station  in  this 
area  is  not  presently  staffed  to  provide  a 
sound  base  of  knowledge  needed  for  ade- 
quate control  of  diseases:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Timber  Producers  As- 
sociation of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  in 
recognition  of  the  needs,  recommends  a 
sizable  ezpimslon  of  regional  disease  re- 
search by  the  Lake  States  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station.  This  would  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  adequate  program  of  re- 
search for  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  the 
hardwood  tree  q>ecies  and  the  control  of 
the  diseases  of  all  tree  species  important  to 


the  region;  noted  in  o\ir  transcript  attached; 
and 

That  this  program  should  be  financed 
Bufflclently  to  provide  necessary  programs 
and  faculties  and  to  sustain  a  staff  of  scien- 
tists trained  in  the  skills  needed  for  the 
solution  of  problems  Involved  in  forest 
disease  control;  and 

Tnat  to  meet  Immediate  needs,  an  an- 
nual increase  of  $250,000  is  recommended; 
and 

That  since  much  of  the  disease  problem 
requiring  attention  centers  on  the  nortbern 
hardwood  type,  it  is,  therefore,  recommended 
that  much  of  the  work  and  necessary  facili- 
ties be  located  within  the  northern  hard- 
wood zone  of  the  Lake  States  region;    and 

Tbat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiuv  and  Members 
of  Congress  interested  in  the  problems  of 
conservation  and  the  welfare  of  the  north - 
em  L<ake  States  area. 

(Signed  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Timber  Producers  Association.) 

Jim  ALDazDCK, 

President. 


NEED  FOR  $29  MILLION  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION WORK  ON  GREAT 
LAKES  CONNECTING  CHANNELS 
IN   1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week,  I  indicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  felt  that  the  $23  million  ap- 
propriation recommended  In  the  1960 
bucket  for  development  and  deepening 
work  on  the  connecting  channels  was 
absolutely  inadequate.  Moreover,  I 
stated  that  as  soon  as  there  was  forth- 
coming from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in- 
formation on  the  amount  of  money  that 
could  be  effective^  utilized  for  comple- 
tiCHi  work  on  the  channels,  to  meet  its 
target  date  of  1962,  I  would  make  that 
recmnmendation  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  morning  I  received  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  word  that  the  amount 
of  $29  million  could  effectively  be  util- 
ized during  the  fiscal  year  1960  for  deep- 
ening the  development  work  on  the 
channels.  According  to  the  Engineers, 
this  amount  would  make  it  possible  to 
meet  the  completion  target  date  of  1962. 

The  Nation  has  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment in  the  seaway,  itself,  which,  as  we 
know,  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
April  of  this  year.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  Great  Lakes  States  west  of  Lake 
Erie  will  not  benefit  from  the  seaway 
until  the  connecting  chaxmels  are  com- 
pleted. 

That  is  why  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
It  would  be  shortsighted  indeed  if,  after 
moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible 
on  the  seaway,  we  were  now  to  fail  to 
follow  up  with  the  necessary  work  on 
the  connecting  channels.  The  eoonomy 
of  the  tremendous  agricultural-indus- 
trial complex  of  the  upper  Midwest,  as 
well  as  the  Nation,  would  benefit  from 
making  the  advantages  of  the  seaway 
available  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  a  foUowup,  I  shall,  of  coiurse,  be 
contacting  our  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  urge  that  the  $29 
million  figure  be  approved  in  the  I960 
budget. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^^     ^     _ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to 
state,  after  consultation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  that  there 
will  be  no  business  transacted  today,  and 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  today  it 
will  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon 
will  be  taken  up  with  the  introduction 
of  bills,  speeches,  and  matters  of  that 
sort.  

INCREASE  OF  IMPORTS  OP  CERTAIN 
MEATS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  situation  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  which  I  believe  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

Recently  the  imports  of  lamb,  as  well 
as  of  mutton  and  goat  meat,  have  in- 
creased sharply.  In  fact,  for  the  whole  of 
1957.  1.796,492  pounds  of  lamb  were  im- 
ported. From  January  through  Septem- 
ber of  1958, 5,541.622  pounds  of  lamb  were 
imported.  The  figures  for  the  same  two 
periods  as  relate  to  mutton  and  goat 
meat  are  equally  startling.  In  1957, 
1.746.740  pounds  of  mutton  and  goat 
meat  were  imported,  and  from  January 
through  September  of  1958,  13,082,138 
pounds  were  imported.  Our  Imports  of 
lamb  during  the  first  9  months  of  1958 
were  3,745,130  pounds  more  than  the 
total  for  1957. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  imports  of  lamb,  mutton, 
and  goat  meat  for  each  month  of  1957, 
and  through  September  of  1958,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  These  figures  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Imports  of  lamb  and  mutton 
I  In  r)oiiiKl!<j 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  very  considerable  increase 
in  these  imports  is  of  deepest  concern  to 
the  sheep  and  lamb  industry  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  imports  may  be  even  greater  In 
the  months  ahead.  This  is  a  situation 
which  would  have  an  extremely  adverse 
effect  on  the  sheep  and  lamb  industry 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  situation  on 
which  I  believe  the  Tariff  Commission 
should  act  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Realistic  quotas  should  be  imposed  im- 
mediately. Imports  of  this  magnitude 
could  result  in  virtually  wrecking  the 
market  for  those  lambs  now  on  feed  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  spring 
lambs. 

PROPOSED  A^1E^fDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  TO  VEST  EXCLU- 
SIVE ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL 
OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
STATES  AND  THEIR  POLITICAL 
SUBDIVISIONS 

Mr.  TALMADGR  Mr.  Piesident,  no 
one  can  view  dispassionately  the  recent 
course  of  events  which  has  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  public  schools  in  various 
localities  of  the  South  without  experi- 
encing a  deep  sense  of  sorrow. 

Neither  can  one  objectively  contem- 
plate a  future  in  which  those  events  are 
allowed  to  continue  to  their  ultimate 
conclusion  without  experiencing  a  shock- 
ing sense  of  alarm. 

The  closing  of  any  school  anywhere  is 
a  lamentable  occurrence. 

The  closing  i)f  a  public  school  sjrstem 
is  a  terrible  trairedy. 

The  destruction  of  public  education  in 
an  entire  region  of  our  Nation  would  be 
an  unparalleled  catastrophe. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  facts  of  the  matter  affords 
no  conclusion  but  that  that  will  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  binding  the  citizens 
of  the  South  in  the  chains  of  circum- 
stance now  being  forged  around  them. 

And  the  real  losers  of  such  an  eventu- 
ality unfortunately  will  be  those  who  will 
have  the  least  to  say  about  It— the  school 
children  of  the  South  and  their  parents. 

The  importjince  of  education  hardly 
can  be  overstated. 

With  the  exception  of  seeking  the  sal- 
vation of  his  immortal  soul,  man  has  no 
greater  responsibility  than  seeing  that 
his  young  are  educated  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  their  abilities  and  are  equipped 
spiritually  and  intellectually  to  achieve 
mankind's  highest  destiny. 

The  American  concept  of  universal 
education,  more  than  any  other  factor. 


Is  responsible  for  the  greatness  which 
this  Nation  has  achieved.  And  it  very 
likely  may  prove  to  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  outcome  of  our  present  lif e- 
or-death  struggle  with  international 
communism. 

This  critical  juncture  in  our  national 
life  is  no  time  to  permit  divisive  Issues  to 
rob  the  Nation  of  the  minds  and  talents 
of  a  great  segment  of  its  youth  by  closing 
the  doors  of  the  public  schools  In  their 

f  &C6S 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  someone 
spoke  out  in  behalf  of  the  volceles* 
masses  who  will  suffer  the  consequences 
of  such  ra.sh  action. 

From  their  standpoint  there  Is  little 
difference  between  those  who  would  de- 
stroy public  schools  with  bombs  and  those 
who  would  close  them  with  court  orders. 
The  end  result  of  both  actions  is  the 
same— to  deny  the  children  affected  their 
right  to  a  public  education. 

Let  us  put  the  question  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

The  constitutional  and  sociological 
ramifications  of  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  separate,  but  equal. 
education  Is  violative  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment have  stirred  a  continuing  contro- 
versy which  has  divided  the  best  minds 
of  the  country- 
There  are  those  who  consider  the  deci- 
sion to  be  the  law  of  the  land  and  who 
are  determined  to  force  its  implementa- 
tion regardless  of  the  results. 

There  are  others,  like  myself,  who  con- 
sider the  decision  to  be  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Constitution  and  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  seeking  its  reversal  by  every 
lawful  means. 

Since  there  Is  no  likelihood  that  those 
two  viewpoints  ever  will  be  reconciled,  it 
Is  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Nation  that  all  citizens  face  up  to  the 
two  incontrovertib'e  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  are  these :  First,  regardless  of 
whether  one  accepts  it  or  not.  the  Su- 
preme Court's  school  decision  is  an  ac- 
complished fact  which  win  remain  so 
until  it  either  is  reversed  by  the  Court 
itself  or  is  nullified  or  modified  by  Con- 
gress or  the  people:  and,  second,  regsu'd- 
less  of  whether  one  likes  It  or  not,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  South  will  neither  accept  nor  submit 
to  the  forced  Implementation  of  that 
decision  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
change  in  that  position  within  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  unless  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
that  the  Nation  be  torn  asunder  and  the 
schools  of  the  South  destroyed,  action 
must  be  taken  soon  to  resolve  the  issue 
on  a  realistic,  constitutional  basis  in  the 
li^ht  of  the  facts  Just  stated. 

To  those  who  insist  that  compliance 
be  compelled  by  Federal  force.  I  would 
point  out  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
such  an  attempt  In  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Federal  bayonets  are  not  the  answer. 
To  those  who  would  have  the  Federal 
Government  finance  and  operate  the 
schools  of  the  South,  I  would  point  out 
the  abhorrent  results  we  have  witnessed 
in  our  lifetimes  from  the  attempts  by 
Nazi  Germany  and  Communist  Russia 
to  control  education  at  the  nationftl 
leveL 
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Federal  control  of  education  is  not  the 
answer. 

To  those  who  advocate  inaction  and 
who  would  sit  by  idly  and  smugly  while 
children  go  without  an  education,  I 
would  point  out  the  tmspeakable  hypoc- 
risy of  using  children  as  pawns  of 
political  expediency. 

Rearing  a  generation  in  ignorance  Is 

not  the  answer. 

What,  then,  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
answer? 

That  Is  a  question  to  which  I  have 
given  2  years  of  serious  thought  and 
careful  study  and  al)out  \^hich  I  have 
sought  the  ideas  and  advice  of  lawyers 
and  laymen  throughout  my  State  and 
region. 

In  all  candor  I  mu5*.  admit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  believe  any  one  man. 
any  one  legislative  body  or  any  one  coiul; 
could  devise  a  comprehensive  answer 
which  would  cover  all  tituatlcns  and  meet 
all  contingencies  Inherent  In  the  present 
controversy. 

That  Is  why  I  am  convinced  that  the 
historians  of  the  future?  will  record  as  one 
of  the  gravest  and  mcst  costly  mistakes 
of  our  nation  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  make  Judicial  questions  out  of 
matters  of  human  relations  which  the 
sum  total  of  the  experience  of  mankind 
dictates  should  be  left  to  the  orderly 
process  of  evolution. 

But  now  that  the  Court  has  arrogated 
unto  Itself  the  authority  to  release  the 
unknown  contents  of  this  Pandora's  box. 
I  submit.  Mr.  President,  tiiat  It  Is  now 
incimibent  upon  Congress  to  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  resolution  of  the  resulting 
problems  and  tsnslons  In  a  way  com- 
patible with  American  constitutional 
concepts. 

That  way.  Mr.  Prcfddent.  lies  In  the 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  fact  that 
public  schools  in  the  United  States  are 
local  Institutions  which  have  been  es- 
tablished and  are  oi)erated  and  financed 
by  local  people  on  the  local  leveL 

That  way  lies  in  freeing  the  Governors, 
legislatures,  and  school  boards  of  the 
Individual  States  to  deal  with  each  sit- 
uation In  the  light  of  Its  own  peculiar 
chTumstances  and  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  public  opinion. 

That  way  lies  In  removing  external 
pressures  seeking  to  force  compliance 
with  unacceptable  directives  and  edicts 
and  rather  permitting  local  school  pa- 
trons to  determine  for  themselves  the 
manner  in  which  the  schools  attended 
by  their  children  shall  be  administered. 

That  way  can  be  paved.  Mr.  Presl- 
d&it,  by  the  submission  by  this  Congress 
for  ratification  by  the  States  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  would  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

AdmlnlstratlT*  control  of  any  pubUo 
achool.  public  educational  Inatltution,  or 
pubUc  educational  system  operated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  polltleal  or  other  vubdlvlakm 
thereof.  abaU  be  vested  exoluslTely  In  sucti 
State  and  subdivlaion  and  nothing  contained 
In  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  mamier  in 
which  any  such  schooL  Institution  or  sys- 
tem Is  administered  by  such  State  and  sub- 
division. 


Under  such  a  constitutional  provision, 
the  citizens  of  each  State  and  subdivision 
would  be  left  free  to  determine  for  them- 
selves— in  accordance  with  local  condi- 
tions and  procedures  and  prevailing  atti- 
tudes— how  and  when  their  schools  would 
comply  with  the  Supreme  Court's  school 
decision. 

Such  a  provision  would  prevent  de- 
struction of  the  public  schools  of  the 
South  and  would  end  for  all  time  any 
threat  from  any  quarter  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  education. 

Such  a  provision  would  assure  uninter- 
rupted instruction  for  all  children,  re- 
gardless of  their  color  or  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Such  a  provision  would  permit  either 
retention  of  the  status  quo  or  orderly 
change  as  dictated  by  the  requirements 
of  public  opinion  and  make  certain  that 
whatever  change  might  take  place  would 
be  by  the  constructive  process  of  evolu- 
tion rather  than  the  destructive  process 
of  revolution. 

Such  a  provision  would  create  a  basis 
for  unity  throughout  the  Nation  at  a 
time  when  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
present  a  united  front  before  our 
enemies. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  course 
I  advocate  will  not  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  wish  to  further  their  own  partisan 
ambitions  by  punishing  the  South  or  to 
those  who  prefer  for  selfish  reasons  to 
keep  the  issue  unresolved. 

But  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  it 
offers  a  constitutional  solution  to  a  na- 
tional dilemma  which  is  compatible  with 
everything  that  is  American  and  affords 
the  one  way  in  which  those  of  us  who 
disagree  on  the  constitutional  and  soci- 
ological questions  at  issue  can  meet  on 
firm  common  ground  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  American  youth. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  Congress — regardless  of 
the  degree  of  his  personal  belief  on  this 
question — who  could  not  vote  for  such 
an  amendment  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  in  complete  consistency  with  his 
principles. 

As  for  myself  I  am  and  always  have 
been  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  principle 
of  local  self-government  and  local  self- 
determination.  I  regard  it  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  freedom;  and  there  Is 
not  an  issue  In  our  national  life  today  to 
which  I  would  not  be  willing  to  apply  It 
without  reservation. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  sincerely 
desires  to  see  this  disruptive  Issue  peace- 
fully and  permanently  resolved,  and  who 
genuinely  is  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  all  the  children  of  this  Nation,  would 
oppose  the  submission  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  cannot  comprehend  any  thinking 
individual  ever  opposing  the  submission 
of  any  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
or  their  elected  representatives. 

The  very  basis  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is.  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  that  it  derives  its  "Just 
powers  from  the  oonsent  of  the  gov- 
erned." 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  present  effort 
to  force  a  new  social  order  upon  the 


South  by  judicial  dicta — it  is  being  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  di- 
rectly affected. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  my 
State  of  Georgia  is  best  summarized  by 
two  editorial  excerpts. 

The  first,  from  the  column  of  David 
Lawrence  in  the  July  6.  1S56.  issue  of 
U.S.  News  b  World  Report,  states: 

The  question  before  the  country  today  is 
Whether  communities  are  free  to  adjust 
their  school  system  to  meet  their  own  local 
conditions  and  local  sentiment.  Those 
States  which  desire  to  integrate  their 
schools  ought  to  have  the  sovereign  right 
to  do  so,  and  those  which  desire  to  operate 
mixed  schools  in  some  coxmties  and  separate 
their  schools  In  other  counties,  either  by 
color  or  by  sex  or  by  intelligence  tests, 
should  have  the  same  sovereign  right. 

The  second,  from  an  editorial  by  Edi- 
tor James  H.  Gray  in  the  November  27. 
1958.  issue  of  the  Albany,  Ga.,  Herald, 
readis: 

Surely,  if  common  sense  is  going  to  be  in- 
jected into  this  question — and  there  has 
been  too  little  of  that  because  of  the  poUti- 
cal  capital  that  is  being  made  of  the  votes 
of  minority  groups — this  vital  principle  of 
consent  of  the  governed  must  be  maintained. 
Obviously,  it  can  only  be  safeguarded  by 
careful  attention  being  paid  to  local  condi- 
tions and  local  sentiment.  •  •  •  Freedom 
cannot  flourish  In  a  society  where  Federal 
force  and  political  whims  are  the  predomi- 
nant cementing  elements. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress in  two  separate  enactments  af- 
firmed the  local  nature  of  public  schools 
and  provided  for  their  control  on  the 
local  level. 

In  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  Congress  declared : 

The  Congress  reafllrms  the  {vlnclple  and 
declares  that  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities have  and  must  retain  control  over 
and  primary  responsibility  for  pubUc  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  Congress 
provided  in  section  6(j)  that  "the 
schools  and  colleges  provided  for  in  this 
Act  shall  forever  remain  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  State,  or  its  gov- 
ernmental subdivisions." 

The  States  of  the  South,  with  no  dis- 
respect to  their  sister  State  of  Alaska, 
feel  they  are  equally  entitled  to  exclusive 
control  of  their  schools  and  colleges. 
The  amendment  I  am  offering  today,  if 
submitted  &Dd  ratified,  would  assure  for 
all  time  that  all  States, would  enjoy 
that  right. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  initial  deci- 
sion acknowledged  the  "variety  of  local 
problems"  presented  by  its  ruling  and 
instructed  the  district  courts  to  take 
"local  conditions"  into  ac<»unt  in  formu- 
lating theh-  decrees  imder  it.  However, 
when  the  Little  Rock  district  court 
sought  to  do  Just  that  last  year,  the  High 
Court  revereed  itself  and  held  that  inte- 
gration would  have  to  proceed  despite 
local  conditions  and  the  public  interest. 

The  Supreme  Court  thus  has  sought 
to  establish  itself — ^without  benefit  of 
constitutioDal  or  legislative  authoriza- 
tion— as  a  super  board  of  education 
superior  to  the  Constitution,  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  consent  of  the  people.    In  the 
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oourae  of  less  than  5  years  It  has  so  dis- 
rupted laws  governing  education  that 
every  school  In  the  Nation  now  Is  subject 
to  the  whims  of  whatever  five  men 
happen  to  constitute  a  majority  of  the 

Court. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr,  President,  that 
It  Is  the  intent  of  this  Congress  or  the 
wish  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  that 
the  local  schools  which  were  paid  for 
and  are  financed  on  the  local  level  should 
be  at  the  marcy  of  a  court  which  has  no 
knowledge  of  educational  needs  or  the 
public  interest  in  fulfilling  them. 

Of  all  our  imbllc  institutions,  none  are 
more  needful  or  deserving  of  stability 
and  continuity  than  are  our  schools.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion can  be  educated  for  responsible  cit- 
izenship in  the  future  under  continually 
Changing  rules  of  instruction. 

It  Is  basic  in  organized  society  that 
the  rights  and  wishes  of  tlie  taMiiyidual 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  dfeletes  of 
public  opinion  and  the  requirements  of 
public  interests  -  And  it  would  be  well  for 
members  of  all  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment— executive  and  judicial  as  well 
as  legislative — to  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  the  source  of  all  law  is  the  people 
afid  that  laws  and  court  decisions  are  cii- 
foi«e*ble  only  to  the  degree  that  they 
eoolmrm   to   the  "consent  of   the   gov- 


II  is  with  the  desire  to  invoke  our 
heritage  of  tlie  'consent  of  the  gov- 
erned" that  I  herewith  submit  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  vest  exclusive 
administrative  control  of  public  schools 
in  the  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  joint 
resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senators  frwn  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  and 
Mr.  Robertson],  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senators  from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Sparkm.'.n),  the  Senators  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland  and  Mr.  Sten- 
Mzsl,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  <|M|riBdmous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  reseiUtlim  may  be 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  appropriately 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  32) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  reserving 
to  the  States  exclusive  control  over 
public  schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tal- 
MAOcc  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jtep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
i7t  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thlrda  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  Tbat  the  follow- 
l:ig  Article  la  proposed  as  an  amendment 
x.i    the   Constitution   of    the   United   Statea, 


which  shall  be  valid  to  aU  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

AtnCLC  — 

••Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  Institution,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  stich 
State  and  subdivision  and  nothing  contained 
In  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  In 
which  any  such  school.  Institution,  or  system 
Is  administered  by  such  State  and  sub- 
division." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  observed  earlier,  there  are  those  who 
prefer  the  issue  and  there  are  those  who 
genuinely  want  to  resolve  it. 

I  hope  that  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate — and  of  this  86th 
Congress — count  themselves  in  the  latter 
category,  and  will  be  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  so  counted. 

This  amendment  is  compatible  with 
everything  that  is  American.  It  is  the 
American  way.  It  is  the  constitutional 
way.  It  is  the;  way  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense. 

I  pray,  Mr  President,  that  for  the 
future  of  education  In  the  United  States 
this  86th  Congress  will  give  the  people 
of  America,  through  It,  the  opportunity 
to  reclaim  their  constitutional  right  to 
run  their  schools  on  the  local  level  ac- 
cording to  th(»  wishes  of  local  people. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  and  congratulate  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend  for  his 
very  able  presentation  of  the  gravest 
domestic  problem  which  confronts  the 
American  people  today.  By  all  odds  it 
is  the  greatest  problem  which  has  con- 
fronted the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  for  almost  a  century.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  created  by  the  drive  to 
compel  integration  in  the  schools  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  is  not  new 
in  this  field.  He  has  labored  long  and 
hard  with  this  difficult  problem.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  our  National 
Charter,  which  he  has  offered  here  to- 
day, is  an  example  of  his  sincere  effort 
to  find  some  solution  to  the  problem. 

Before  coming  to  the  Senate,  my  col- 
league was  a  distinguished  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Georgia.  In  that  capacity, 
he  sought  to  devise  legal  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  that  State  in  the  event  the  Federal 
courts  struck  down  the  separate  but 
equal  system  of  public  schools  which  has 
prevailed  in  our  State  for  almost  a 
century. 

It  was  under  his  able  leadership  that 
the  voters  of  my  State,  in  1954.  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Georgia  which  authorizes  the 
State  government  to  make  grants  for 
educational  purposes  to  discharge  its 
obligation  to  provide  adequate  educa- 
tion for  our  children. 

I  believe  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Record  I  should  read  that  provision  of 
our  constitution.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  constitution,  the  general  assembly  may 
by  law  provide  for  grants  of  State,  county  or 
municipal  funds  to  citizens  of  the  State  for 


educational  purposes,  in  discharge  of  all 
obllgaUons  of  the  State  to  provide  adequate 
•ducaUon  for  its  cltlsens. 

This  constitutional  provision  has  not 
yet  been  challenged  In  the  courts.  In 
my  opinion.  It  cannot  be  successfully 
challenged  in  any  covirt.  It  Is  the  prin- 
cipal bulwark  in  the  fight  to  preserve 
the  constitutional  system  of  schools  in 

Georgia. 

In  his  speech,  my  colleague  has  painted 
a  graphic  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
developments  that  threaten  to  destroy 
public  education  in  many  areas  of  the 
South. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
condition  was  not  created  by  any  action 
of  any  substantial  number  of  the  people 
in  the  Southern  States,  nor  by  any  ofB- 
cials  of  those  States.  It  was  forced  upon 
us  by  a  high-handed,  power-mad  Su- 
preme Court  which  has  undertaken  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  psychology  rather 
than  in  terms  of  precedent  and  estab- 
lished law. 

The  present  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
versed and  nullified  numerous  decisions 
handed  down  by  previous  Courts  which 
had  confirmed  tlie  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  States  to  administer  their  own 
publicly  supported  schools. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Court  amount  to  nothing 
less  than  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
Constitution  itself. 

The  Court  has  said  that  the  Southern 
States  can  no  longer  operate  their 
schools  under  the  separate  but  equal 
doctrine  which  had  prevailed  for  80 
years  and  which  is  based  on  a  iocial  or- 
der that  long  experience  had  shown  to  be 
best  for  both  the  white  and  colored  races. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  integration 
decision,  with  the  urgent  support  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  has  served  a 
heartless  and  cruel  judicial  ultimatum 
upon  the  people  of  the  South.  Thoee 
people  have  been  told,  in  effect,  that  they 
will  either  operate  their  schools  on  the 
basis  of  forced  integration  or  that  they 
will  not  operate  their  schools  at  all. 

Apparently  it  does  not  matter  to  the 
Supreme  Court  that  this  order  is  con- 
trary to  long-established  law  and  all  con- 
stitutional precedents  or  that  it  ignores 
completely  local  attitudes  and  customs. 

The  decision  has  been  made,  as  my 
colleague  has  so  eloquently  stated,  with- 
out any  concern  whatever  as  to  its  effect 
upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
children,  both  white  and  colored.  The 
Court  is.  apparently,  perfectly  willing  to 
close  down  the  schools  and  destroy  pub- 
lic education  in  many  parts  of  the  South 
if  it  gives  any  weight  to  Its  perverted 
interpretation  of  tlie  Constitution. 

These  things  may  not  matter  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  they  do  matter  to 
the  people  of  the  South.  The  people  of 
the  South  are  as  firmly  dedicated  and 
committed  to  maintaining  the  system  of 
public  education  as  are  the  people  in 
any  other  section  of  the  Nation. 

In  again  commending  my  colleague,  I 
should  like  to  note  that  during  his  ad- 
ministration tremendous  progress  was 
made  in  the  schools  of  Georgia.  The 
State  adopted,  for  the  first  time,  a  pro- 
gressive, overall  program  for  the  Im- 
provement  of   our  schools.    Therefore, 
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my  colleague  speaks  with  authority  as  a 
friend  of  public  education. 

It  is  not  generally  imderstood  that 
southern  people  generally  have  made 
greater  sacrifices  to  establish  a  public 
.school  system  for  the  children  of  both 
races  than  have  the  people  of  any  other 
section  of  this  country.  The  per  capita 
expenditures  for  public  education  in  the 
Sjulh  are  considerably  higher,  in  pro- 
portion to  wealth  and  Income,  than  in 
any  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

As  my  colleague  has  said,  the  destruc- 
tion of  public  education  would  be  an  In- 
calculable catastrophe  and  calamity. 
Public  education  has  become  a  part  of 
the  warp  and  wc-of  of  American  life. 
Yet,  today  we  see  a  cynical  effort  to  force 
upon  the  people  of  the  South  a  totally 
unacceptable  social  order  that  may  well 
result  in  the  destruction  of  the  public 
schools  in  many  areas. 

I  make  these  comments  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  where  the 
responsibility  rests  for  this  appalling 
threat  to  public  education  in  a  large  area 
of  this  Nation. 

It  rests  squarel}  upon  those  who  are 
seeking  to  force  the  integration  of  the 
races  in  the  schx>ol5  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people.  It  re  its  with  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Its  bizarre  distortion  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  has  be- 
come almost  sadistic  in  its  determina- 
tion to  im[>ose  its  ]>eculiar  interpretation 
on  the  people  of  the  South.  Its  rulings 
have  not  only  brought  about  the  closing 
of  public  schools,  out  the  Federal  coiu-ts 
have  enjoined  teachers  In  the  city  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  from  volunteering  their 
services  to  assist  in  the  makeshift  edu- 
cation of  the  disfilaced  children  during 
the  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  actions  such  as  this 
make  it  clear  thitt  the  Supreme  Court 
has  practically  declared  judicial  war  on 
the  children  of  the  South  in  the  attempt 
to  force  the  people  of  the  South  to  con- 
form to  their  peciliar  philosophy. 

The  political  motivation  of  the  Justice 
Department,  heaced  by  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral who  have  not  hesitated  to  play  poli- 
tics with  the  live;  of  our  children,  must 
bear  part  of  the  blame.  Part  of  the 
blame  rests  upon  the  executive  branch 
that  sought  to  force  the  decisions  upon 
an  unwilling  populace  even  at  bayonet 
point. 

It  lies  with  the  pressure  groups  and 
the  opportunists  who  are  agitating  this 
grave  question  for  selfish  political  gain. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  what  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  might  rule,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  Georgia  forbid 
the  operation  of  racially  Integrated 
schools.  Our  SiAVt  constitution  provides 
that  If  a  system  of  pubUc  schools  is  to 
be  maintained.  It  must  be  maintained  on 
a  basis  of  separate  schools  for  white  and 
colored  students. 

A  provision  of  law  enacted  while  my 
colleague  was  Governor  of  Georgia  ex- 
pressly forbids  the  spending  of  State  tax 
money  in  any  school  district  that  does  not 
provide  for  separate  schools. 

Therefore,  if  the  schools  of  Georgia 
are  closed,  it  will  not  be  the  result  of  any 
action  of  the  State  government.  It  will 
be  the  result  of  a  lawsuit  brought  by 


someone  to  force  integration  pursuant 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  decision. 

I  again  congratulate  my  colleague  for 
the  contribution  which  he  is  making  and 
has  already  made  to  this  great  fight  for 
constitutional  government  and  to  pre- 
serve the  States  as  entities  of  govern- 
ment. I  hope  and  pray  that  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  he,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  our  colleagues, 
has  proc>osed,  will  serve  as  a  means  of 
reasserting  the  Constitution  and  re- 
establishing the  proper  construction 
which  was  given  that  document  by  able 
judges  through  many  years.  If  his 
efforts  have  that  result,  it  will  be  the 
greatest  contribution  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  the  cause,  not  only  of  the 
southern  people,  but  of  constitutional 
government  as  well.  It  would  forever 
destroy  the  threat  of  Federal  domina- 
tion and  control  of  the  school  systems 
of  the  States. 

I  associate  myself  with  all  that  has 
been  said  by  my  colleague  concerning 
the  situation  which  now  prevails  and 
about  the  necessity  for  congressional 
action  to  correct  It. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  warm 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  for  the 
generosity  of  his  personal  remarks.  My 
distinguished  colleague  also  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  public  Ufe;  in 
fact,  virtually  all  of  his  adult  years  have 
been  spent  in  the  public  service.  He  has 
served  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Georgia;  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  chief  executives  in  the  history  of 
the  State;  and  he  has  been  serving  as 
United  States  Senator  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

He  has  correctly  stated.  In  my  opinion, 
not  only  the  disastrous  results  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  also  the 
determination  of  the  people  In  a  great 
section  of  our  country  to  continue  to 
operate  their  school  system  in  accordance 
with  local  needs,  local  desires,  and  local 
demands. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  the  work, 
preparation,  and  leadership  which  he 
has  afforded  the  Senate  In  presenting 
the  resolution.  I  commend  him,  too,  for 
the  afflrmative  approach  he  has  taken  to 
this  far-reaching  problem.  I  think  his 
proposed  amendment  provides  the  only 
sound  basis  for  the  operation  of  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

A  school  is  like  a  church,  whether  it 
be  a  Christian  church  or  any  other  kind 
of  church.  Most  of  Its  strength  and 
support  and  the  good  It  does  comes  from 
the  people  who  live  in  the  area  of  the 
church.  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Sena- 
tor's proposed  amendment,  for  which  I 
commend  him  and  in  which  I  am  glad  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  warm 
friend,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Mlsslssipiri.  for  the  generosity  of 
his  commits. 


Politically,  on  the  map  of  the  world, 
the  Ukrainian  nation  has  been  swallowed 
up  In  Communist  Russia.  But  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  brave  Ukrainian 
people,  of  the  Ukrainian-Americans  and 
of  friends  of  Ukraine  throughout  the 
world,  this  nation  Uves. 

The  history  of  man  Is  a  history  of 
suppression  followed  by  freedom.  Na- 
tions have  been  subjugated  for  years 
and  even  generations;  but  whenever  the 
spirit  of  freedom  beats  in  the  hearts  of 
people,  they  eventually  establij^  their 
independence. 

In  1918,  along  with  many  other  peo- 
ples, the  Ukrainians  benefited  frcnn  the 
principle  of  national  self -determination 
enunciated  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 

But  that  freedom  was  short  lived. 
The  Communists  overran  Ukraine  and 
many  other  Eastern  European  nations. 

Among  those  Communists  are  men 
who  today  come  to  our  shores  and  travel 
among  us.  talking  of  i>eace.  Let  us  so 
prepare.  Mr.  President,  that  these 
butchers  of  yesterday  will  find  such 
strength,  spiritual,  economic,  and  mih- 
tary,  that  they  will  never  attempt  such 
conquest  of  America  or  any  other  part 
of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  will  coese  When 
Ukraine  will  once  more  be  free.  Look- 
ing toward  that  day.  we  in  America 
should  do  what  we  can  to  support  the 
anti-Communist  activities  of  groups  lilce 
the  Ukrainian  Congress. 

The  first  modem  revolution  for  self- 
determination  started  here  in  America 
in  1776.  The  spirit  of  the  freedom  we 
won  then  has  been  and  still  should  be 
our  greatest  export. 

Let  us  do  everything  we  can  to  spread 
the  idea  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  so  that  all  peoples  now  sufferliq; 
under  tyranny  may  one  day  govon 
themselves  in  a  world  at  peace. 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
January  22  was  the  4l8t  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Ukraine. 


MESSAGE  FROM  SENATCHl  SOGTr 
ON  UKRAINIAN  INDEPKNraB9CB 
DAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recoed  a  message  which  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Darmopray  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  on 
January  24  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

JAKT7AKT    24,    1959. 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Darmopkat, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

Accept  my  best  wishes  on  the  41st  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  Independence  of 
the  Ukraine  which  you  arc  celebrating  to- 
night at  Town  Hall  in  conjunction  with  sim- 
ilar observances  by  people  In  many  parts  of 
the  free  world. 

Through  these  annual  observances  we  call 
attention  to  the  plight  of  40  mlUlon  Ukrain- 
ians who  are  captives  of  the  Communist 
Russians.  Throughout  their  long  subjuga- 
tion— when  their  rdlglous  beliefs  have  been 
trampled  upon,  their  patriots  executed  and 
their  relatives  imprisoned — the  Ukrainian 
people  have  never  given  up  their  fight  for 
treedom. 

In  these  days  when  agents  of  the  Kremlin 
come  to  the  United  States,  bearing  totnist 
visas  and  wreathed  in  smiles,  we  must  re- 
mind ourselves  that  no  dealings  with   the 
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Russians  will  have  real  meaning  until  tlie 
enslaved  victims  of  communism  again  have 
their  right*  of  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

HxTOH  Scott, 

U.S.  Senator. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  FARM  PRO- 
GRAMS BY  DEMOCRATICALLY 
ELECTED  PARMER  COMMITTEE- 
MEN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  8,  1958,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1436  of  the  85th  Congress— a  bill  which 
provided  for  the  administration  of  farm 
programs  by  democratically  elected 
fanner  committeemen. 

Passage  of  this  bill  was  the  result  of 
more  than  3  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Parmer  Com- 
mittees, and  others  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  restoring  to  locally  elated  farm- 
ers the  responsibility  for  administering 
the  various  farm  programs  in  «^  their 
counties. 

It  is  vital  to  the  success  of  any  farm 
program  that  local  level  administration 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  fanners  who  are 
familiar  with  local  conditions. 

Unfortunately,  this  important  biU  did 
not  clear  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. This  was  in  part  due  to  the 
busy  schedule  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  85th  Congress,  and  to  an  even 
greater  extent  due  to  the  unyielding, 
uncompromising  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain provisions  of  this  bill. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  Joined  in 
Introducing  S.  662— a  bill  identical  to 
the  one  approved  by  the  Senate  in  the 
last  session.  It  is  our  hope  that  prompt 
action  can  come  in  the  86th  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  Missouri  because  of  the 
serious  problems  created  in  our  State  as 
a  result  of  a  series  of  administrative  di- 
rectives issued  in  1953  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  These  directives 
made  sharp  changes  in  the  county-com- 
mittee system,  which  had  operated  so 
successfully  iii  the  previous  20  years. 

The  result  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  administrative  decrees  was 
to  strip  from  farmer-elected  county 
committees  much  of  their  administra- 
tive authority.  They  were  ordered  to 
hire  ofBce  managers  for  administra- 
tive control.  Purthermore,  the  State 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conser- 
vation committees  began  wholesale  dis- 
charges of  elected  county  and  commu- 
nity committeemen.  Various  other  po- 
litical manipulations  caused  havoc  in 
the  administration  of  farm  programs  in 
Missouri  and  other  States. 

The  bill  we  are  reintroducing  today  Is 
the  result  of  extensive  investigations  into 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  han- 
dling of  the  farmer  committee  system. 
In  order  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  the 
farmer-elected  committee  system,  the 
bill: 

First.  Assigns  to  State,  county,  and 
community  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  committees  responsi- 
bility   for    administering    the    acreage- 


allotment  and  marketing-quota  pro- 
gram. 

Second.  Returns  to  county  and  com- 
munity committeemen  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  ASC  committee  elections. 

Third.  Provides  that  community  com- 
mitteemen shall  be  elected  annually  by 
local  farmers  in  an  open  meeting. 

Fourth.  Provides  that  nominations  for 
county  committeemen  shall  be  made  at 
an  annual  convention  of  chairmen  of  the 
community  committees.  Additional 
nominations  may  be  made  by  petitions 
signed  by  10  qualified  farmers. 

Fifth.  Provides  that  county  commit- 
teemen shall  be  directly  elected  by  the 
farmers  by  secret  ballot  upon  which  shall 
appear  the  names  of  all  persons  nomi- 
nated. 

Sixth.  Provides  that,  begliming  with 
the  1959  elections,  one  member  of  the 
county  committee  shall  be  elected  for  a 
3-year  term,  one  for  a  2-year  term,  and 
the  third  for  a  1-year  term.  In  subse- 
quent years,  one  member  shall  be  elected 
for  a  3-year  term  to  succeed  the  mem- 
ber of  the  county  committee  whose  term 
is  expiring.  There  is  no  limitation  upon 
the  number  of  terms  a  county  commit- 
teeman may  serve. 

Seventh.  Authorizes  the  county  com- 
mittee to  select  its  own  chairman  and 
vice  chairman. 

Eighth.  Authorizes  the  State  commit- 
tee to  appoint  temporary  county  commit- 
teemen only  when  vacancies  occur  less 
than  60  days  prior  to  a  regular  election. 
All  other  vacancies,  not  filled  by  alter- 
nates, are  to  be  filled  by  a  special  election. 

Ninth.  Provides  that  the  county  com- 
mittee shall,  subject  only  to  standards 
and  qualifications  furnished  by  the  sec- 
retary, employ  a  county  ofiBce  manager. 
The  county  office  manager  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of,  subject  to  the  direction 
and  supervision  of,  and  shall  execute  the 
policies  established  by  the  county  com- 
mittee. 

Tenth.  Provides  that  1  of  the  3  mem- 
bers of  the  State  agriculture  stabiliza- 
tion and  conservation  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  secretary  from  nomi- 
nees elected  by  the  members  of  the  coun- 
ty committees,  and  that  this  one  member 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  office 
only  for  cause. 

Eleventh.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
State  committee,  for  cause,  may  remove 
community  or  county  committeemen 
from  office,  but  only  by  majority  vote 
after  furnishing  such  member  with  a 
statement  of  the  charges  against  him, 
advising  him  of  his  rights  and  giving  him 
an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  at 
which,  if  requested  by  such  member,  a 
representative  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
present.  Appeals  from  decision  of  the 
State  committee  may  be  made  to  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service. 

Twelfth.  Provides  that,  for  cause,  the 
State  committee  may.  by  majority  vote, 
suspend  a  community  or  county  com- 
mitteeman, but  a  hearing  on  such  sus- 
pension— £ui  provided  in  11  above — must 
be  held  within  60  days. 

Thirteenth.  To  be  effective  January  1, 
1960. 

Passage  of  this  bill  win  assure  farmers 
of  a  greater  voice  in  the  administration 


of  farm  programs  through  their  own 
participation  in  the  election  of  the  ASC 
community,  county,  and  State  commit- 
teemen. 

In  addition,  the  bill  establishes  safe- 
guards against  the  recurrence  of  abuses 
such  as  were  experienced  in  Missouri  and 
in  other  States  in  recent  years. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
S.  662. 

CHALLENGE    OP   THE    TRADE    WAR 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks and  recommendations  I  make  to 
the  Senate  today  are  based  upon  several 
years  of  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  They 
are  also  based,  in  part,  upon  observa- 
tions which  I  made  on  a  recent  19-day 
visit  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  in  Russia, 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
although  this  is  not  a  report  on  that 
trip,  by  any  means. 

I  point  out  also  at  the  beginning  of 
my  statement  that  this  is  not  a  scare 
story.  I  am  not  frightened  about  any- 
thing I  shall  mention  today,  but  I  have 
very  positive  conclusions  that  the  facts 
I  shall  set  forth  and  the  trends  I  shall 
enumerate  are  a  real  challenge  to  the 
free  world  by  Soviet  Russia  and  her 
allies. 

I  shall  first  refer  to  a  most  recent  press 
report.  I  read  excerpts  from  the  United 
Press  International  news  ticker,  dated 
today,  on  the  coverage  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's recent  speech  and  report  to  the 
21st  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party. 

First,  Khrushchev  said  the  Commu- 
nist countries  now  "stand  at  the  head  of 
all  progress." 

Then  he  reviewed  the  Russian  mili- 
tary situation. 

Then  he  said  a  key  task  in  Russia's 
new  7-year  economic  plan  is  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  cold  war  and  a  lessening 
of  International  tension. 

But  Khrushchev  also  called  on  his  peo« 
pie  once  more  to — 

First,  catch  up  with  and  surpass  the 
leading  capitalist  countries  In  present 
per  capita  output. 

Second — and  here  I  quote  Khru- 
shchev's words — "Insure  the  Soviet 
Union's  trlumjxh  in  the  peaceful  econom- 
ic competition  with  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries." 

Third — and  here  I  also  quote  Khru- 
shchev's words — "strengthen  further  the 
economic  and  defense  might  of  the  So- 
viet Union." 

Mr.  President,  those  statements  show 
unmistakably  the  trend  of  the  planning 
to  which  the  resources  of  that  growing, 
strong  nation  are  to  be  directed.  It  is 
to  that  sort  of  challenge  that  I  address 
myself  today. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  major  threat  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Western  World  has  been  the 
Soviet  bloc.  In  an  effort  to  maintain  our 
freedom  we  have  built,  and  are  main- 
taining, the  strongest  military  machine 
in  history.  The  Soviet  military  threat 
has  been  checked.  Our  powers  of  re- 
taliation are  swift  and  terrible.  So  long 
as  we  maintain  this  level  of  defense,  and 
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continue  our  efforts  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability,  I  do  not  believe  we  need  fear  a 
direct  military  attack  upon  us. 

TRADK    WAS   LAVNCHXD 

Since  the  threat  of  military  might  has 
been  checked,  Soviet  leaders  have  di- 
rected their  country's  attention,  re- 
sources, and  energies  toward  a  new  tsrpe 
of  warfare  against  the  nations  of  the 
Western  World — a  global  trade  war. 

Many  factors  in  their  regimented  and 
atheistic  system  favor  their  side.  They 
are  moving  with  increasing  velocity  into 
foreign  markets  throughout  the  world, 
under  a  state  trading  system  of  subsi- 
dized prices,  further  reducing  their  low 
production  and  transportation  costs. 

Throughout  the  world  many  new  and 
prowing  nations  are  experiencing  a  great 
awakening.  They  have  entered  the 
community  of  important  world  powers. 
Their  improvement  in  the  economic 
Fense  Is  proceeding  rapidly ;  but  they  still 
have  far  to  go.  and  must,  for  many  years, 
look  to  more  developed  nations  for  a 
great  part  of  their  consumer  goods,  as 
well  as  heavy  equipment.  This  new 
power  and  growth,  combined  with  rising 
populations,  will  create  in  foreign  mar- 
kets an  unparalleled  demand  for  various 
commodities  which  we  have  or  can  pro- 
duce In  abundance.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
laying  the  groundwork  to  capture  this  ex- 
isting and  growing  market. 

CROWING    BDSSL\N    CAPACITT 

I  believe  their  trade  war  w^ill  include 
selling  or  bartering  with  many  coun- 
tries at  low  prices,  such  items  as  basic 
raw  materials,  machinery,  and,  finally, 
food,  clothing,  and  other  consumer  goods. 
Along  with  these  exports  will  go  their 
technicians,  scientists,  propagandists, 
and  others,  all  of  whom  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  anti-Western  and  pro- 
Communist  concepts.  We  may  expect 
that  they  will  attain  the  political  im- 
portance that  attaches  to  close  economic 
ties. 

The  U.S.S  R.  has  solved  many  of  her 
basic  domestic  problems  involving  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  other  necessities. 
Russia's  scientific  and  technical  educa- 
tional program  is  being  pushed,  and  top- 
notch  scientists  are  being  trained. 
Lower  level  technicians  and  skilled 
workers  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
several  languages  are  becoming  abun- 
dant. 

The  Soviet  Union's  Industrial  capacity 
has  expanded  tremendously  in  the  last 
few  years.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  petroleum. 
Let  me  refer,  for  example,  to  a  table  on 
crude  oil: 

Crude  oil 

(Thousands  of 
barrels) 

18  50. _ __ 226.938.5 

1845 _ __.  141.  106.4 

1950. ___   274.  804.  3 

1055 613.  957.  2 

1956-. 608,  388.  0 

1957... 713,  658.  0 

19S8 807,  312.  0 

POUTtCAL    CONTSCX. 

Their  agricultural  resources  as  well  as 
their  industrial  power  and  their  vast  re- 
.servoir  of  regimented  workers  may  be 
directed  by  political  leaders  toward 
r.:^hieving     specific     production     goals. 


Though  other  needs  may  be  sacrificed, 
their  national  energy  and  resources  may 
merge  to  achieve  a  small  number  of  im- 
portant basic  productive  objectives. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.S.R.  with  Its  com- 
pletely manipulated  economy,  can  regu- 
late raw  material  costs,  wages,  and 
transportation  costs.  Russia's  goods  can 
be  delivered  anywhere  in  the  world,  at 
prices  their  leaders  determine.  The 
power  of  government  is  thrown  tiehind 
their  price  structure. 

They  can  meet  and  destroy  compe- 
tition in  a  number  of  markets,  even 
though  their  operations  are  conducted  at 
a  loss.  Evidently,  they  feel  the  political 
advantage  to  be  gained  is  greater  than 
any  financial  loss  they  may  incur. 

Their  trade  war  has  been  launched. 
Basic  materials  now  being  exported  in- 
clude petroleum  products,  tin.  aluminum, 
nickel,  zinc,  and  benzene. 

Also,  trucks,  tractors,  cranes,  and  ma- 
chine tools  are  being  sold. 

I  fully  believe  that  these  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  heavy  machinery,  and. 
eventually,  common-use  items,  under  a 
most  attractive  pricing  pattern  for  their 
favored  customers. 

Their  trade  war  is  the  new  challenge 
of  our  times.  Russia  threatens  the 
Western  World  in  foreign  markets.  We 
must  accept  the  challenge.  We  must 
enter  into  the  competition  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  we  must  win. 

OXjn    KXPOKTS    DKCUmifO 

As  these  factors  favor  the  Soviet  pric- 
ing structure,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
to  operate  under  corresponding  disad- 
vantages. Our  wage  scales,  capital  in- 
vestment in  Industrial  capacity,  and 
standards  of  quality  have  contributed  to 
high  American  prices. 

Mr.  President,  these  matters  are  not 
theoretical.  These  are  hard,  basic  facts 
that  are  realized  by  one  who  has  come 
in  contact  with  the  facts  of  life  while 
in  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  and  has  had  a 
chance  to  compare  what  he  saw  there 
with  what  we  have  here  at  home,  in- 
cluding our  present  production  system 
and  other  items  which  make  up  our 
economy.  The  conclusions  I  am  relating 
today  are  those  which  have  come  clearly 
to  the  mind  of  one  who  has  a  chance,  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  such  activi- 
ties, to  make  these  comparisons. 

American  industry  cannot  compete 
on  a  purely  private  commercial  basis 
with  artificially  deflated  prices.  Our 
exports  are  declining. 

Our  annual  level  of  exports  averaged 
$13.4  billion  for  the  years  1952-56. 
They  rose  to  $16.2  billion  in  1956,  and 
$19.8  billion  in  1957.  but  feU  to  $16.2 
billion  in  1958 — a  net  decline  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion. Those  figures  are  taken  from  the 
President's  Economic  Report.  This 
trend  must  not  continue. 

We  must  stimulate  our  foreign  com- 
merce by  reducing  export  prices  to  a 
competitive  level.  Private  enterprise 
cannot  do  this  job  alone. 

No  one  wants  to  turn  the  clock  back 
to  the  days  of  child  labor,  12-hour  days, 
and  7-day  weeks.  No  one  wants  to  re- 
turn to  the  sweat  shop. 

It  is  equally  important  that  we  do  hot 
sacrifice  American  standards  of  quality. 


KKAKTEinira    BUSMB 

In  the  broad  view  of  this  problem, 
there  are  heartening  signs.  Among 
these  are: 

First:  Programs  for  sound  capital 
loans  to  enable  many  countries  to  de- 
velop on  a  sound  economic  basis  their 
own  resources. 

I  emphasize  that  I  am  thinking  here 
in  terms  of  a  long-range  program — not 
a  "quickie,  jumped-up"  affair,  but  a  long- 
range  program,  to  be  laimched  as  soon 
as  it  reasonably  can  be.  With  such  a 
long-range  program,  we  would  be  able 
to  grow  and  meet  new  conditions  as 
they  arise. 

Second.  Currency  exchange  agree- 
ments recently  concluded.  Convertibil- 
ity of  currency  has  been  a  historic  prob- 
lem in  all  areas  of  foreign  trade. 

Third.  Technical  assistance.  We  need 
to  share  the  technical  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  American  machinery. 
We  should  greatly  enlarge  and  extend 
the  technical  assistance  program  of 
ICA,  and  bring  larger  numbers  of  quali- 
fied people,  or  those  with  special  apti- 
tudes, from  other  countries  to  America 
for  training.  With  considerate  treat- 
ment here,  these  people  could  become 
missionaries  for  the  American  way  of 
life  on  their  return  home. 

Industrial  efforts  to  make  technical 
advice  available  in  foreign  countries 
should  be  encouraged,  and  perhaps  we 
should  give  thought  to  a  sort  of  foreign 
service  school  for  American  technicians. 
This  would  prepare  them  for  life  and 
conditions  in  the  foreign  countries  where 
they  are  willing  to  serve.  Language 
courses  should  be  made  available  freely, 
and  a  genuine  human  interest  in  the 
problems  of  host  countries  stimulated. 

Fourth.  American  industry  has  great- 
ly increased  investment  abroad. 
Through  construction  of  foreign 
branches  of  American  companies  and 
partnership  with  local  foreign  interests, 
American  capital  investment  abroad  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  mutuality  of  benefit  is 
apparent.  The  industrialization  of 
friendly  foreign  countries  is  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  their  own  economic 
strength  and  the  opportunity  for  them 
to  observe  firsthsind  the  true  meaning 
of  private  enterprise  is  having  a  very  fa- 
vorable impact. 

The  dollar  voliune  of  sales  of  Ameri- 
can owned  and  partially  owned  foreign 
operations  exceeded  $30  billion  last  year 
— nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  total  pri- 
vate export  program  of  articles  domesti- 
cally produced. 

Serious  thought  Is  being  given  to  tax 
Incentives  to  stimulate  this  growth.  I 
believe  that  when  a  local  company  de- 
cides to  invest  its  money  in  operations  in 
a  friendly  foreign  government,  to  risk 
Its  capital  to  undertake  the  expense  of 
sending  technicians  and  interpreters  into 
foreign  lands,  some  tax  consideration 
should  be  given.  Certainly  this  proposal 
should  have  the  most  serious  c(»isidera- 
tion  in  the  highest  levels  of  government. 

EZFOST   SXTBSmT    PMXaAM    HWMOB> 

Finally,  we  need  a  bold  new  program. 

We  should  fully  explore  a  new  export 

std>sidy   program   to   enable   American 
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producers  to  compete  prlcewise  with  So- 
viet roods  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

We  caxmot  meet  artiflclally  deflated 
Soviet  prices  in  every  instance,  but  we 
can  offer  a  wide  variety  of  American 
goods  at  prices  people  can  afford. 

It  Is  primarily  to  this  last  point  that 
my  remaining  remarks  are  addressed. 
008T — aouBcxs  or  mombt 

Where  would  the  money  for  such  an 
export  price-adjustment  program  come 
from? 

It  is  true  that  we  face  a  budget  deficit 
of  $12  billion  this  year.  It  Is  equally 
true  that  we  have  a  precarious  situation 
with  respect  to  a  balanced  budget  in 
1960. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  I  would  be 
among  the  last  to  vote  for.  much  less 
advocate,  a  new  and  reckless  spending 
scheme. 

Most  of  the  money  necessary  to  finance 
this  program  could  be  literally  salvaged 
by  rechannellng  funds  presently  being 
spent  on  largely  ineffective  patchwork 
grant,  aid,  and  support  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  a  variety  of  domestic  and 
foreign  needs. 

Since  World  War  n  we  have  spent 
over  $60  billion  on  foreign  aid. 

We  si)ent  $1.5  billion  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  last  year.  Originally  this  pro- 
gram was  developed  to  restore  order  to 
the  chaos  following  World  War  n. 

It  has  long  outlived  its  usefulness.  In 
the  main,  it  is  benefiting  only  inci- 
dentally the  people  of  the  various  nations 
It  was  formulated  to  help  the  most. 

Without  belaboring  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  I  feel  that  it  is  high  time  that  we 
review  our  current  programs  so  that  we 
do  not  repeat  these  mistakes  indefinitely. 

A  large  share  of  this  foreign-aid  money 
could  be  devoted  to  a  program  that  would 
permit  us  to  compete  commercially  in 
various  countries.  Through  subsidizing 
exports  on  a  reasonable  basis,  American 
prices  could  be  lowered  to  a  competitive 
level. 

Another  source  of  funds  to  finance 
such  a  program  could  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  present  surplus  farm  products 
in  foreign  countries.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  the  President  forecast 
the  cost  of  the  existing  program  this 
year: 

Outlays  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  the  support 
of  farm  prices  on  a  very  few  farm  products, 
will  exceed  tS  billion.  That  Is  a  sum  equal 
to  approximately  two-fifths  of  the  net  Income 
of  all  farm  operators  In  the  United  States. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  in  Oovemment 
hands  surplus  farm  products  worth  about 
99  billion.  And  by  July  1.  1959.  Government 
expenditures  for  storage.  Interest,  and  han- 
dling of  Its  agricultural  inventory  wUl  reach 
a  rate  of  $1  billion  a  year. 

In  my  opinion,  some  of  the  figures 
quoted  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
are  too  high,  because  they  include  items 
that  are  not  primarily  chargeable  to  the 
agricultural  program.  But  even  with 
those  deductions,  the  figures  would  still 
be  very,  very  large  Indeed.  They  show 
the  amount  of  money  now  being  invested 
in  our  agricultural  products  in  a  pro- 
gram which  stores  and  piles  products  up, 
instead  of  one  which  keeps  them  mov- 


ing— a  program  which  curtails  produc- 
tion and  reduces  activity  within  farming 
lines,  rather  than  one  which  expands 
those  activities.  My  reference  today  is  to 
show  a  source  of  money  which  could  be 
budgeted  into  a  new  channel  and  which 
could  be  used  in  a  new  movement. 

Many  of  these  surplus  commodities 
could  be  sold  through  orderly  marketing 
practices  in  foreign  commerce  at  prices 
in  the  reach  of  the  consumers.  Thus  the 
benefits  to  the  farmers  would  be  retained 
and  expanded. 

While  there  is  existing  law  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  this  export  program 
is  retrogressing.  It  could  be  the  pilot 
program,  but  it  is  not  accomplishing  the 
vital  purpose  of  putting  American  prod- 
ucts in  the  hands  of  consumers  through- 
out the  world.  As  foreign  markets  are 
carefully  built — no  dumping  technique  Is 
suggested — to  their  full  potential,  the 
domestic  need  for  the  present  ineffective 
program  will  diminish  and  idle  acres  re- 
turned to  production. 

I  cite  these  two  programs  as  existing 
sources  of  Oovemment  funds  which 
could  be  used  to  finance  a  price  adjust- 
ment program.     There  are  others. 

Our  private  export  volume  is  less  than 
$17  billion  annually.  Should  It  be  deter- 
mined that  a  30  percent  across-the- 
board  subsidy  would  be  necessary,  the 
cost  would  be  less  than  $5  bilion. 

WOBLO  POPVUiTION  OtOWTH 

The  tremendous  increase  in  world  pop- 
ulation will  greatly  expand  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  the  generally  rising  standard 
of  living  will  accelerate  this  growth, 
'rhe  Soviet  Union  is  aware  of  this,  and 
is  moving  into  many  new  areas. 

In  1950  the  world  population  was  2.5 
billion.  By  1975  it  is  estimated  the 
world  population  will  reach  3.8  billion — 
an  increase  of  more  than  50  percent  in 
25  years.  By  the  year  2000  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  population  of  the  world 
will  reach  6.3  billion. 

LATIN    AMEBICA    mtST 

Latin  America,  that  part  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
is  expected  to  grow  most  rapidly.  Its 
population  is  expected  to  swell  from  163 
million  in  1950  to  592  million  in  the  year 
2000 — a  percentage  gain  of  263.2  percent. 
This  area  deserves  a  high  priority  in  our 
consideration  of  making  consumer  goods 
available  at  reasonable  local  price  levels. 
It  is  In  this  part  of  our  hemisphere  that 
the  Russians  have  directed  a  large  share 
of  their  economic  activity. 

The  program  I  suggest  is  in  no  sense 
a  dumping  program.  There  is  a  major 
difference  in  making  our  prices  competi- 
tive and  flooding  world  markets  with 
huge  quantities  of  goods  at  giveaway 
prices.  This  program  would  replace  the 
concept  of  giveaway  or  other  hidden  sub- 
sidies imbedded  in  our  present  foreign 
economic  aid  and  other  programs. 

This  program  would  operate  essen- 
tially through  private  enterprise  chan- 
nels. Available  funds,  world  market 
conditions,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  specific  needs  would  control 
the  volume  of  exports  under  this  pro- 
gram. Applicable  Oovemment  regula- 
tions should  be  streamlined  in  order  to 


carry  out  the  program  by  enoouraginc 
the  flow  of  goods  in  commerce. 

BXNKrm  or  this  rsooBAK 

First.  This  program  would  have  many 
advantages  over  existing  ones.  It 
should  meet,  in  part,  the  world's  needs 
for  basic  materials  and  consimier  goods. 

This  would  result  because  It  Is  a  sales 
program. 

People  buy  only  what  they  need  or 
want.  High  prices  have  prevented,  and 
are  preventing,  the  growth  of  this  nec- 
essary commerce. 

American  salesmanship  will  be  chal- 
lenged to  develop  and  expand  markets 
as  well  as  to  open  new  ones.  If  competi- 
tion on  a  price  basis  Is  made  practical, 
American  salesmanship  will  rise  to  the 
occasion.  ^ 

Second.  Such  a  program  would  meet, 
in  part,  many  domestic  needs : 

(a)  It  would  raise  our  gross  national 
product  as  our  full  export  market  poten- 
tial becomes  closer  to  realization. 

( b)  It  should  broaden  our  labor  force, 
thereby  raising  the  general  level  of  em- 
ployment. 

(c)  It  should  open  new  markets  for 
our  idle  productive  capacity,  both  agri- 
cultural and  industrial. 

(d)  It  should  tend  to  stabilize  domestic 
prices  by  enabling  industry  to  apportion 
indirect  costs  over  a  larger  number  of 
units  of  production. 

(e>  It  should  increase  our  income  tax 
revenue  and  strengthen  existing  business 
enterprises,  at  all  levels,  regardless  of 
size. 

Third.  It  should  meet  the  need,  in  part, 
for  a  more  orderly  system  of  foreign 
trade  through  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction. Such  a  program  will  gradually 
replace  the  need  for  many  piecemeal 
Federal  subsidy  programs  which  have 
mushroomed  in  recent  years.  It  should 
accomplish  the  goal  of  many  of  these 
programs  in  a  more  efBcient  and  busi- 
nesslike manner. 

We  would  be  using  the  private  enter- 
prise system  as  the  instrumentality  of  a 
new  governmental  program  and  policy. 
The  individual  business  enterprise  can- 
not effectively  meet  unfair  competition 
of  a  foreign  government.  Only  financial 
ruin  could  result  to  the  Individual.  Our 
business  interests  deserve  the  protection 
of  our  Government  that  this  program 
would  afford. 

Fourth.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
should  meet,  in  part,  the  need  for  com- 
peting with  Soviet  goods  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

Recent  trade  alliances  between  the 
USSR,  and  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries have  been  concluded.  These  could. 
in  time,  ripen  into  military  alliances. 
There  is  a  political  factor  involved  when 
the  economic  activity  of  one  country  is 
closely  geared  to  that  of  another  and 
larger  country.  This  political  strength 
can  grow  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
economic  dependence.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  establishing  a  trade  monopoly  in 
certain  fields  and  in  certain  countries. 
There  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  in 
the  military  sense  in  aUowing  these  new 
Soviet  advances  in  political  trade  rela- 
tions to  go  unchecked.  We  cannot  re- 
gard what  is  happening  throughout  the 
world  with  indifference  and  inactivity. 
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A  thorough  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  broad  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram must  be  undertaken  soon.  Its 
scope  crosses  the  jurisdictional  lines  of 
many  governmental  departments  and 
many  legislative  committees. 

It  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  nor  a  re- 
gional one.  We  need  the  advice  and 
thinking  of  the  best  minds  in  our  coun- 
try on  this  problem. 

We  need  the  considered  opinion  of 
leaders  from  Oovemment.  industry, 
labor,  farm  groups,  and  other  organiza- 
tions which  have  studied  the  problems 
this  program  attempts  to  meet.  We  all 
have  a  vital  stake  in  the  final  outcome 
of  this  trade  war. 

In  passing  I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  during  the  time  I  was  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  I  talked  to  a  good  many 
American  groups  making  surveys  and 
studies  of  the  Soviet  system  in  various 
phases  of  production,  trade,  education, 
and  otherwise.  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed with  what  the  American  citizens 
told  me  about  what  they  were  finding. 
I  think  the  reports  of  tliose  groups  are 
extremely  valuable.  I  shall  supply  for 
the  Record  later,  if  possible,  the  names 
of  those  reports  which  have  already  been 
filed  by  those  groups,  and  Information 
as  to  where  the  reports  can  be  obtained 
by  the  membership  of  the  Congress  and 
by  the  public  at  large.  I  think  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  very,  very  valuable  in- 
formation which  is  reflected  in  those  re- 
ports. I  think  the  reports  were  prepared 
in  large  part  by  very  capable  men  in 
their  respective  fields. 

I  believe  this  will  open  up  channels 
of  expanded  thought  and  consideration 
of  the  problems  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Only  by  thorough  consideration  and 
cooperation  will  we  be  able  to  eliminate 
grave  but  foreseeable  problems  at  the 
time  of  inception.  Without  a  thorough 
study  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  a  pol- 
icy or  write  a  sound  bill. 

This  trade  war  is  the  challenge  of  our 
age.  We  must  meet  it.  We  must  com- 
pete.   We  must  win. 

As  I  have  said,  this  problem  transcends 
the  mind  of  any  one  person.  I  know  I  do 
not  have  a  solution.  I  do  not  believe  any 
one  person  or  any  single  group  of  persons 
at  this  stage  can  offer  a  sound  solution. 

For  the  purpose  of  fully  exploring  the 
merits  of,  and  obstacles  to,  such  a  pro- 
gram, I  am  introducing  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  in  order  to  utilize 
fully  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  many 
leaders  here  whose  conmiittee  assign- 
ments and  responsibilities  have  resulted 
in  a  specialized  interest  in  various  aspects 
of  such  a  program. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  51)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Stennis  was  received  and  referred 
to  the  Committ<>e  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
procedure  I  contemplate  would  utilize 
the  experience,  the  information,  the  sug- 
g;estion5.  and  the  conclusions  of  all 
branches   of    Oovemment.    Even   more 


than  that.  It  would  apply  to  every  seg- 
ment of  our  own  vast  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  special  conunlttee  to  be  Jtnown  as 
the  Special  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"committee") .  The  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  Senators  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  Inquiry  Into  Federal 
policies  and  programs  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  foreign  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  United  States  with  special  reference 
to  problems  arising  from  foreign  trade  activ- 
ities of  nations  whose  economic  activities  are 
conducted  and  controlled  in  their  totality  by 
national  governments.  Such  study  shall  In- 
clude: an  Inquiry  to  ascertain  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  effectiveness  of  present 
programs  for  economic  assistance  to  foreign 
nations  may  be  Improved: 

Including,  but  not  limited  to  (1)  a  study 
of  the  necessity  for.  the  practicability  of.  and 
appropriate  means  for  the  effectuation  of 
programs  for  the  making  of  loans  for  foreign 
economic  development,  and  for  the  rendition 
of  technical  aid  and  assistance  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  foreign  nations. 

(2)  an  investigation  of  ways  and  means 
to  encourage  the  investment  of  private  cap- 
ital In  foreign  countries  for  their  economic 
development  through  the  revision  of  present 
Federal  tax  laws  and  by  other  means,  and 

(3)  an  inquiry  Into  ways  and  mcan^  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  export  price 
adjustment  program  for  the  development  of 
the  foreign  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  The  conunlttee  shall,  at  Its  first 
meeting,  to  be  called  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  select  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
from  among  Its  members.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  Is  authorized  to  (1) 
hold  such  hearings;  (2)  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate;  (3)  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  production  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
(4)  administer  such  oaths;  (5)  take  such 
testimony  either  orally  or  by  deposition;  (6) 
employ  on  a  temporary  basis  such  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consultants, 
and,  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  executive 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
employ  on  a  relmbxirsable  basis  such  execu- 
tive branch  personnel,  as  It  deems  advisable; 
and  (7)  report  to  the  Senate  by  bill  or  other- 
wise, such  legislative  measures  relating  to 
subjects  committed  to  It  for  study  and  In- 
quiry as  It  shall  determine  to  be  desirable. 

(b)  A  quorum  of  the  committee  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  except  that  the  com- 
mittee may  provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  two  members,  one  from  the 
majority  party  and  one  from  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sbc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $50,000.  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  conunlttee  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  final  report  of 
the  results  of  its  study  and  inquiry,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
or  other  action  as  It  may  deem  advisable,  not 
later  than  December  31,  1959. 


(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  Its  final  report,  the 
committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  again  that  the  proposal  is 
for  study  and  for  development  of  all 
aspects  of  the  problem,  and  for  the  at- 
tempted formulation  at  the  national 
level  of  a  solution  of  this  far-reaching 
problem. 

I  think  we  pass  definitely  now  into  a 
new  stage  of  the  cold  war  which  will  be 
fought  on  the  economic  front.  This  is  a 
front  on  which  we  are  perhaps  least  pre- 
pared. Certainly  we  are  not  prepared 
now.  We  met  the  enemy  on  the  other 
front,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  but 
this  challenge  could  go  even  further.  I 
believe  we  must  try  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. We  must  formulate  some  plan 
which  will  put  American  goods,  Ameri- 
can technicians,  American  workers  and 
free  world  infiuence  into  the  economies 
of  many  of  the  nations  of  this  world.  If 
we  do  not,  in  the  course  of  not  much 
time — one  decade  or  two  decades — we 
will  find  that  those  who  represent  the 
other  philosophy  of  life  have  gotten  in 
on  the  ground  fioor;  we  will  find  that 
through  economic  measures  our  oppo- 
nent will  dominate  and  will  eventually 
largely  control  the  thought  and  political 
framework  of  many  nations  of  the 
world,  thus  slamming  the  door  in  the 
face  of  Western  ideas  and  ideals,  the 
American  concept  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  and  the  idea  of  personal  free- 
dom altogether.  For  that  reason  I  urge 
we  act  now  to  pursue  this  developunent 
further. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  discussing  one  of  the  most 
important  facts  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  world  today.  We  have  had  some 
little  taste  of  the  Russian  expansion. 
Under  their  system  the  Soviets  can  ab- 
sorb, in  any  line  they  desire,  all  the 
costs,  and  sell  the  goods  overseas  at  a 
price  which  cannot  possibly  be  matched 
by  any  free  enterprise  system.  They  can 
absorb  the  costs  within  their  own  econ- 
omy. They  did  it  in  the  field  of  alumi- 
num not  long  ago,  and  sold  aliiminum 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  that  for 
which  it  could  be  produced  and  sold  any- 
where else. 

This  sort  of  expansion  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lives  and  income  of  their 
people.  Either  last  night  or  this  morn- 
ing I  heard  something  on  the  radio  about 
a  large  shipment  of  school  equipment 
which  was  landed  in  this  country  from 
Russia.  I  was  not  able  to  hear  all  of 
the  Senator's  speech,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  discussed  that  subject  or  not. 
It  was  said  that  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  modern  equipment  for  schools  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  had 
been  examined  by  our  experts.  It  was 
to  sell  here  at  about  one -fifth  of  the 
American  price. 

When  Russia  brings  her  armament 
program  up  to  the  stage  she  wishes  to 
achieve,  and  turns  full  blast  into  eco- 
nomic warfare,  if  the  free  world  is  not 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  the  re- 
sult could  be  chaos,  disruption,  and  de- 
struction, which  would  be  almost  the 
equivalent  of  a  hot  war. 
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I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Mississippi     past  in  urging  upon  the  Congress  that  that  .^  fair  trial  would  have  found  them 

has  devoted  his  fine  mind  to  the  con-     we  stop  supporUng  dictators  iii  Latin  ^^l;^^  mo„.  j.  chairman  of  the  Senate 

sideration  of  this  very  important  prob-     America.     For  a  long  time  past  I  have  jf^reign  Relation*  Subcommittee  on  inter- 

lem.  which  will  weigh  heavily  on  the     opposed  American  support  of  the  Batista  American  Affairs.    He  ha*  always  been  an 

lives,  Incomes,  and  standard  of  living  of     regime,  which,  in  my  judgment,  was  a  outspoken  foe  of  dictators. 

cruel.  Fascist  police-state  regime,  guilty 


the  American  people  in  the  days  ahead 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  very  much. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  better 
Q  lalifled  to  pass'judrrment  on  the  threat 
I  have  been  discussing.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  knows  all  there  is  to  know 
about  our  military  program.  He  is  al.-^o 
well  versed  in  the  subject  of  the  mili- 
tary threat  from  the  other  side.  I  know 
that  he  has  studied  this  problem  at  the 
ground  level  in  Russia.  He  knows  their 
productive  capacity.  I  value  his  opinion 
very  highly. 

I  did  not  know  about  the  illustration 
he  cited  with  regard  to  .school  equipment 
which  recently  arrived  in  this  country 
from  Russia.  However,  when  we  see  the 
quality  of  the  products  manufactured  in 
Soviet  factories,  and  take  note  of  their 
productive  capacity  and  "know-how." 
and  realize  that  they  are  operating  in  a 
controlled  economy,  we  see  the  utter 
helplessness  of  private  firms,  individuals, 
or  corporations  under  the  free  enterpri.'^e 
system  in  competition  with  whatever  the 
Soviets  decide  to  do  in  any  given  seg- 
ment of  the  world  economy  which  they 
seek  to  dominate. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  there  Is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  some  kind  of  national 
plan  to  support  the  idea  of  competition 
in  world  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  a  few  comments,  as  chairman  of 
the  Latin  American  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  on  the  Cuban  situ- 
ation. 

I  would  not  have  made  this  speech 
today  had  not  a  colleague  of  mine  in  the 
House,  Representative  Porter,  from  my 
State,  made  a  speech  yesterday  in  which 
he  referred  to  me.  I  feel  that  his  speech 
must  be  answered. 

Representative  Porter's  speech  can 
best  be  described,  in  my  opinion,  as  a 
speech  of  confession  and  avoidance. 
Representative  Porter  went  down  to 
Cuba  upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Castro, 
supposedly  to  observe  the  so-called 
Cuban  war  criminal  trials,  which  were 
held  in  the  sports  stadium,  to  witness  a 
mass  meeting  in  support  of  the  trials  and 
executions,  to  confer  with  Cuban  leaders. 
Many  of  us  received  a  similar  invitation. 
Most  of  us  declined  it.  I  declined  it,  as 
the  Congressional  Record  shows,  be- 
cause no  Member  of  Congress  could  pos- 
sibly have  any  official  standing  on  such  a 
visitation.  I  felt  that  if  any  observation 
were  to  be  conducted  by  anyone  outside 
Cuba,  it  was  desirable  that  it  be  con- 
ducted by  some  committee  or  group  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  would  have 
some  official  standing. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
have  an  exceedingly  high  regard  for 
Representative  Porter's  sincere  Interest 
in  Latin  American  affairs.  I  share  his 
interest.    I  have  Joined  him  \xx  times 


of  great  terror  and  the  commission  of 
many  cruelties  upon  many  of  the  people 
of  Cuba. 

My  collepgue  from  Oregon  on  the 
House  side  Jias  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion heretofore  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
country  to  the  importance  of  our  ceasing 
to  .support  dictators.  For  a  long  time 
Congressman  Porter  has  urged,  and  I 
have  joined  him.  that  we  should  support 
free  nations  as  our  foreign  policy  every- 
where. 

However,  I  certainly  do  not  share  the 
view  of  ReiMesentative  Poutlr,  from  my 
home  district,  in  regard  to  the  cour:-e  of 
action  in  re:pcct  to  execution.s  which  tiie 
Ca,:.Lro  rc^i'me  has  followed  in  Cuba 
since  the  successful  revolution.  I  wel- 
comed the  revolution  because  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  grassroots  revolution 
of  tlie  Cub:n  people  again.'^t  the  great 
tyranny  of  the  Batista  regime.  As  I 
have  s■^\d  in  past  speeches  in  the  Senate, 
and  now  rci-oat,  I  think  it  is  still  net  too 
late  for  the  new  rename  in  Cuba  to  re- 
gain the  e)oU  Will  of  free  men  and 
women  everywhere  in  support  of  that 
regime.  I  li.ive  made  it  very  clear  in  the 
past,  and  I  repeat  today,  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  exercise  of  any  sanctions 
of  any  kind  against  the  new  Cuban 
rer-iime. 

I  do  not  .share  the  point  of  view  of 
some  in  this  country  who  have  been 
heard  to  su;r?est  that  perhaps  we  should 
take  some  economic  action  against  Cuba. 
What  would  that  accomplish?  It  would 
only  do  great  injury  to  a  people  yearn- 
in:c  for  freedom  who  really  need  the 
help  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  continues  to  be  my  hope  and  belief 
that  eventually  the  fair  procedures  es- 
sential to  justice  in  any  free  country 
will  be  reestabli^ed  in  Cuba. 

It  is  vei-y  encouraging  that  today's 
news  dispatfihes  hidicate  that  already 
strides  are  being  taken  in  Cuba  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  the  fair  trial 
procedures  so  essential  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  I  was  the  first  in 
the  Senate  to  express  displeasure  over 
the  firing-squad  justice  which  Castro 
imposed  upon  Cuba  during  the  early 
days  following  the  fall  of  Batista  regime. 

In  a  very  brief  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  I  properly  and  accurately 
described  those  executions  as  a  blood 
bath. 

My  Congressman,  Representative  Por- 
ter, has  seen  fit  to  take  exception  to  my 
description  of  the  executions  in  Cuba. 
Thus  in  his  speech  yesterday,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
said: 

My  good  friend  and  respected  mentor,  the 
senior  Senator  from  my  State,  is  deeply  re- 
spected In  Cuba  as  elsewhere  In  the  world 
for  his  unflinching  and  aggressive  liberalism. 
Senator  Watne  Moksk  has  referred  to  the 
executions  In  Cuba  as  a  "blood  bath"  and 
has  stated  that  "the  Castro  regime  shot  many 
Batista  people  without  a  semblance  of  a  fair 
trial,"  although  he  adds.  "I  haven't  any  doubt 


Later  in  his  speech,  the  Congressman 

states: 

My  hometown  newspaper,  the  Eugene 
Repifiter-Gu.'ird.  approved  Scn.ntor  MoRsr'a 
words  "blood  bath  "  as  accurate  and  stntes 
that  the  world  wishes  Castro  well  but  that 
"he  c.nnnot  keep  the  favor  of  decent  people 
around  the  globe  If  he  sanctions  the  same 
terrorist  tactics  that  the  uortd  deplored  In 
tlie  drposPd  diet;. tor,  BatUita." 

What  nbjut  these  charges? 

Are  they  true? 

Are  Fidel  Castro  and  the  new  Cuba  fast 
returning  to  the  same  old  strong  man  situa- 
tion? 

No.  I  do  not  be'.teve  that  there  has  been 
ni.y  blo(  d  hath  In  Cuba  nor  do  I  believe  that 
C.istro  and  his  2Ci.h  of  Ju:y  move;nent  are 
denying  fulr  trial  to  arcmed  war  criminals, 
alth;U''h  I  bcUcve  their  procedures  should 
be  much  Improved. 

Cl.NLVA     CONVENTION     KIlOtTLD      BE     CASTHO'S 
GUIDE 

In  pa.«^Ing  I  should  Uke  to  say,  as  a 
lawyer,  that  the  Congressman  is  familiar 
with  a  plea  by  way  of  confession  and 
avoidance.  As  I  shall  shew  before  I  have 
concluded  these  remarks,  the  procedures 
to  which  the  Congressman  refers  not 
only  should  be  much  improved,  but  an 
entire  set  of  fair  trial  procedures  should 
be  established  Crst  of  all  in  Cuba.  The 
basic  guarantees  of  fair  procedure  which 
are  recognized  by  civilized  nations  In 
treaty  form,  such  as  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, should  recommend  themselves 
to  the  Castro  regime.  I  referred  at 
length  to  them  in  the  Senate  the  other 
day.  They  are  the  minimum  essentials 
of  fair  trial  procedure.  I  recommend  to 
my  Congressman  a  reading  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention.  I  pointed  out  in  my 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
other  day  in  discussing  the  procedures 
provided  for  in  the  Geneva  Convention 
that  they  constitute  basic  rules  for  fair 
trials  that  free  people  everywhere  will 
understand  and  approve.  They  should 
have  been  substituted  by  Castro  for  his 
so-called  drumhead  or  rifle  squad  Justice 
in  Cuba. 

The  Congressman  goes  on  to  say: 

My  opinion  Is  based  on  2  years  of  ob- 
serving the  Cuban  situation. 

What  U  a  blood  bath? 

I  would  say  It  was  Irresponsible,  indiscrim- 
inate killing  of  persons.  As  for  drumhead 
trials  or  lack  of  elementary  due  process,  X 
suppoee  that  means  the  accused  not  knowing 
exactly  the  charges  against  him.  not  beln^c 
confronted  wltb  the  witnesses  against  him. 
and  not  having  a  proper  opportunity  to  de- 
fend  himself. 

Persons  critical  of  the  trials  and  execu- 
tions are  not.  In  my  Judgment,  fully  in- 
formed, often  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  They  do  not  realize  the  magnitude 
and  high  morality  of  the  revolution. 

Later  on  in  his  speech,  the  Congress- 
man  says: 

The  rebels  tortured  no  one.  They  shot 
no  prisoners.  Even  after  victory  there  la  no 
report  of  looting  or  violence  by  them.  Tbeln 
Is  a  crusade  for  an  honest  and  terror-frM 
Cuba,  not  a  conqulstadorlal  drive  for  wealth 
and  power.  Priests  and  Protestant  minis- 
ters were  attached  to  the  rebel  forces.  Ba- 
tista's army  had  no  chaplains  at  all. 
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A   BI/>OD   BATHT 

My  Congressman  can  shout  his  denial 
from  the  housetops  and  claim  that  there 
was  not  a  blood  bath  in  Cuba  under  Cas- 
tro. However,  I  think  that  a  procedure 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  more 
than  200  Cubans  bj  summary  rifle  squad 
executions  at  the  command  of  a  few 
rebel  officers  following  at  best  a  kan- 
garoo court  mockei-y  of  justice  is  prop- 
erly identifled  with  a  blood  bath.  It  is 
an  example  of  inhiimanity  to  man. 

I  made  no  statement  on  the  floor  of 
4he  Senate  in  regard  to  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Cuba  until  I  had  been  thor- 
oughly briefed,  as  :he  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin-American  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. The  fact  h.  that  Castro  did  not 
take  those  steps  which  are  necessary  for 
fair  trial  procedure  before  more  than 
200  Cubans  were  executed. 

The  Congressman  quotes  me  as  having 
said.  "I  haven't  any  doubt  that  a  fair 
trial  would  have  foind  them  guilty."  I 
did  say  that.  Surely  my  Congressman, 
the  able  lawyer  that  he  is,  would  not 
want  us  to  believe  that  the  guilty  are 
not  entitled  to  a  lair  trial  procedure. 
Deliver  us  from  any  such  advocacy  of 
star  chamber  proceedings.  One  of  the 
complaints  of  our  R  jvolutionary  Fathers 
was  against  the  sat  chamber  proce- 
dures of  the  British  Crown. 

My  Congressman  knows  that  there  al- 
ways is  a  grave  danger  that  summary 
executions  may  result  in  a  mistake  of 
killing  someone  who  is  innocent.  The 
danger  is  always  great  in  time  of  mob 
hysteria  and  cries  :  rom  the  masses  for 
vengeance.  Even  after  long  trials  in 
capital  punishment  cases  in  the  United 
States  we  sometimes  wake  up  to  the  hor- 
rible danger  of  a  miscarriage  of  Justice 
resulting  from  a  mistaken  identity  or  a 
conviction  based  upon  perjury  or  other 
grievous  error  committed  in  the  trial. 

In  all  probability  Castro  has  executed 
men  who  were  guilty  of  great  cruelties 
under  Batista  but  tnat  is  not  any  jus- 
tification for  his  rifle  squad  summary 
executions.  Suppose  he  made  Just  one 
mistake?  Suppose  Just  one  innocent 
person  was  murdereil  by  his  blood  bath. 

How  can  he  justify  under  the  moral 
law  such  a  bloodletting?  Furthermore, 
do  Castro  and  my  Congressman  really 
beheve  it  is  humane  and  moral  to  deny 
to  those  believed  to  be  guilty  of  war 
crimes,  or  any  crime,  the  safeguards  of 
fair  trial  procedure? 

I  should  Uke  to  say  on  that  point  that 
the  Congressman's  analysis  reminds  me 
of  that  old  fallacy  cif  false  assumption. 
In  effect,  he  sets  up  this  fallacious  syl- 
logism consisting  of  false  assumptions 
premises.  The  Castro  regime  denies  that 
there  was  any  blood  bath  in  Cuba.  The 
killings  do  not  meet  my  definition  of  a 
blood  bath.  Ergo — there  was  no  blood 
bath  in  Cuba. 

Of  course,  it  is  interesting  to  read  my 
Congressman's  conclusion  in  regard  to 
blood  baths  after  he  sets  up  his  false 
assumptions  as  to  what  took  place  at  the 
time  of  the  executions. 

He  states: 

No;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
any  blood  bath  In  Cubii  nor  do  I  believe  that 
C.istro  and  his  26th  of  July  movement  are 


denying  fair  trial  to  accused  war  criminals, 
although  I  believe  that  procedures  should  be 
much  Improved.  What  Is  a  blood  bath?  I 
would  say  It  was  irresponsible,  indiscrimi- 
nate killing  of  persons. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  facts 
show.  The  facts  show  that  more  than 
200  alleged  Batista  war  criminals  were 
shot  by  rifle  squads.  The  executions 
started  almost  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  revolution.  Many  of  the 
victims  had  no  trial,  unless  my  Congress- 
man wants  to  claim  that  bringing  alleged 
war  criminals  before  a  few  officers  of  the 
Castro  regime  and.  in  anything  but  a 
calm  setting,  have  charges  of  crime 
shouted  at  them  and  being  told  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes  that  they  were  guilty, 
constituted  a  trial.  The  next  step  in  this 
travesty  on  justice  was  that  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly short  period  of  time,  each  vic- 
tim was  taken  before  a  firing  squad,  be- 
fore an  open  grave,  and  shot.  To  say 
that  such  a  procedure  did  not  produce 
a  blood  bath  is  incredible.  The  granting 
of  time  for  preparation  of  one's  defense 
is  essential  to  a  fair  trial.  Adequate  time 
for  the  preparation  of  the  prosecution 
and  the  preparation  of  the  defense  were 
lacking  in  the  early  executions  by  the 
Castro  regime. 

As  I  have  already  said.  I  have  no 
doubt.  Mr.  President,  that  possibly  all — 
although  there  is  always  the  probability 
that  an  innocent  person  might  be  exe- 
cuted— of  the  persons  executed  were  in- 
dividuals with  bad  records  under  the  Ba- 
tista regime.  Is  that  any  reason  for  not 
following  fair  trial  procedures?  To  the 
contrary,  an  essential  to  justice  is  a  fair 
procedure  In  the  trial  of  the  guilty  as 
well  as  the  innocent.  That  is  what  the 
Geneva  Convention  is  all  about.  Under 
the  Geneva  Convention,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  war  crime  prisoners,  in 
most  instances  we  are  dealing  with 
guilty  p>eople. 

But  civilized  nations  have  recognized 
fair  trial  procedure  as  essential  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  which  was 
simply  nonexistent  in  the  early  Castro 
executions.    That  is  what  I  protested. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  blood  has  to 
be  shed  for  my  Congressman  to  describe 
something  as  a  blood  bath.  But  when 
more  than  200  persons  are  summarily 
executed  by  a  rifle  squad,  I  am  proud 
that  history  will  record  that  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  I  protested  and  called  it 
what  it  was — a  blood  bath. 

Later  in  his  speech,  my  Congressman 
said: 

I  have  followed  these  reports  closely,  and 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  specific  allegation  that 
even  one  accused  war  criminal  was  denied 
elementary  due  process  or  that  a  particular 
one  of  them  was  unjustifiably  executed. 
I  aeked  veteran  newspapermen  in  Habana  If 
they  knew  of  any  such  Instance.  They  did 
not.  They  were  convinced  that  the  men 
executed  deserved  conviction  and  that  they 
had  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves at  their  trials. 

I  again  recommend  to  my  Congress- 
man a  reading  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. Figuratively  speaking.  I  would 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him 
through  the  guarantees  of  that  Conven- 
tion. What  are  they?  First,  that  the 
accused  is  entitled  to  a  bill  of  particu- 


lars or  an  indictment.  Second,  that  he 
is  entitled  to  counsel.  Third,  that  he 
is  entitled  to  the  right  to  cross-examine 
those  who  testify  against  him.  Fourth, 
that  he  shall  have  a  minimum  of  2 
weeks  in  which  to  prepare  his  defense. 

Under  the  Geneva  Convention,  a  war 
prisoner  cannot  be  brought  to  trial  in 
less  than  2  weeks.  Oh.  how  salutary 
that  procedural  protection  is.  What  a 
clear  proof  it  is  as  to  the  soundness  of 
a  point  I  am  heard  to  make  so  often, 
namely,  that  the  substantive  rights  of 
free  men  and  women  can  be  no  better 
than  their  procedural  rights.  Only 
through  fair  procedure  can  we  really 
protect  the  substantive  legal  rights  of 
free  men  and  women. 

If.  under  the  Geneva  Coavention  civil- 
i2sed  nations,  in  treaty  agreement,  think 
it  is  essential  that  a  minimum  of  2  weeks 
be  allowed  for  the  preparaticm  of  one's 
defense,  then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand a  statement  by  a  Representative 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  that  he  does  not 
know  of  a  particular  case  in  which  the 
elementary  principles  of  due  process 
were  denied  in  connection  with  the 
Castro  executions.  In  the  absence  of 
the  procedures  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion in  the  Castro  trials.  I  know  of  no 
element  of  a  fair  trial  which  was  present 
in  any  of  those  executions. 

The  Geneva  Convention  goes  on  to  re- 
quire that  after  the  time  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  case  and  the  presentation  of 
one's  defense,  then  appellate  procedures 
shall  also  be  made  available.  Of  course, 
this  conception  is  not  new  in  American 
justice. 

Cuba  Is  now  under  the  leadership  of 
the  great  judge  who  is  now  the  President 
of  Cuba,  Manuel  Umitia.  who,  under  the 
Batista  regime  sat  on  a  court  in  Cuba. 
It  is  a  great  paradox  that  when  some 
rebels  were  before  that  court,  and  a 
majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Batista 
court  followed  a  course  of  action  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Urrutia  violated 
justice  he,  to  his  everlasting  credit,  dis- 
sented. Following  the  dissent,  he  had 
to  flee  to  the  United  States.  It  is  an 
interesting  paradox  in  light  of  the  sum- 
mary firing  squad  justice  the  Castro 
regime  subsequently  adopted. 

I  have  said,  and  repeat  today,  that  in 
my  judgment  that  if  that  great  judicial 
mind  of  the  President  of  Cuba  is  allowed 
to  work  itself  upon  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Cuba,  corrections  will  be 
made,  and  made  quickly,  along  the  lines 
of  the  fair  procedures  for  which  I  have 
pleaded  troxn.  the  time  I  made  my  first 
utterance  in  protest  of  the  inhumanity 
to  man  practiced  in  the  early  executions 
by  the  Castro  regime. 

AMESICAN    EZAMPI.E    WOBTH    rOIXOWINO 

There  is  a  very  interesting,  historical 
case  in  our  own  coimtry  which  is  worth 
pondering  in  regard  to  this  subject  mat- 
ter. There  was  a  well-known  war  crimi- 
nal trial  after  the  American  Civil  War. 
Although  about  a  miUion  persons  were 
killed  before  that  war  was  over,  the 
country  had  as  President  a  great  hu- 
manitarian who  made  the  noble  Chris- 
tian plea  of  charity  for  all.  President 
Lincoln  urged  a  binding  up  of  the 
wounds;  he  pleaded  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  vanquished.    It  is  a  great 
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chapter  of  appUed  Christianity  In  the 
glorious  history  of  this  Republic. 

But  there  was  a  very  significant  war 
criminal  trial  following  that  war.  It  In- 
volved Captain  Wlrz,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Andojsonvllle  Prison,  In  Georgia. 
The  charges  and  allegations  against  hlifi 
were  very  serious  as  to  the  cruelty, 
neglect,  and  horrors  which  were  prac- 
ticed In  that  prison  on  many  thousand 
Union  troops.  Twenty-five  thousand 
Union  soldiers  died  in  that  prison.  It 
was  decided  to  bring  Captain  Wlrz  to 
trial.  It  Is  an  interesting  chapter  in 
American  legal  history. 

Then  too,  a  great  public  clamor  for 
justice  by  vengeance — the  eye-for-an- 
eye  and  tooth-for-a-tooth  doctrine — 
was  being  emotionally  and  hysterically 
urged  by  many  persons  against  Captain 
Wlrz.  Unfortunately,  such  emotions 
were  allowed  to  run  rampant  in  Cuba 
by  the  Castro  regime  and  then  offered 
as  an  excuse  for  the  executions  on  the 
claim  that  the  i>eople  would  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  But  not  In  our 
coimtry  following  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

Federal  troops  were  supplied,  and  they 
gave  Captain  Wlrz  complete  protection 
as  he  was  talcen  from  Georgia  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Some  3  months  after  his 
arrival  here,  he  was  finally  brought  to 
trial.  Every  one  of  the  fair  procedures 
for  which  I  have  pleaded  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion was  followed  by  the  U.S.  Qovem- 
ment  in  the  Wlrz  trial  even  in  a  military 
court-martial  proceeding.  Captain  Wirz 
was  given  fair  procedural  safeguards 
imder  military  law.  Finally,  after  a  2 
months'  trial  at  which  2,000  pages  of 
court  record  were  taken,  a  final  verdict 
of  guilty  was  sustained  upon  appeal,  and 
he  was  hanged. 

Even  in  a  com-t-martlal  proceeding 
fair  trial  procedures  are  to  be  expected. 
I  am  the  last  person  to  whom  anyone 
Should  tallE  if  he  wants  to  support  the 
premise  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
kangaroo-court  procedures  in  military 
proceedings.  I  deny  that  for  military 
Justice  there  must  be  drumhead  trials; 
that  there  must  be  speedy  executions  by 
firing  squads  in  order  to  do  Justice  in  a 
situation  such  as  existed  in  Cuba  or 
existed  in  the  United  States  following 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Mr.  HENNINQS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  brief 
observation? 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gek  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  might  well  have  in- 
cluded the  trial,  before  a  military  tri- 
bunal, of  Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  Blrs. 
Surratt,  and  David  Herold,  all  of  whom 
were  hanged  after  a  trial  before  that 
tribunal;  and  it  Is  well  to  note  that  Dr. 
Mudd  and  one  or  two  other  minor  alleged 
conspirators  were  sent  to  the  Dry  Tortu- 
gas  for  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Mr.  MORSK  Yes;  we  also  had  some 
exile  cases. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Oregon — being  a  distin- 


guished and  able  lawyer — could  read  the 
record  of  those  trials  and  then  could  say 
that  the  tilals  of  the  so-called  con- 
spirators in  connection  with  the  murder 
of  the  great  Lincoln  were  conducted 
pther  than  as  dnmihead  courts-martial; 
and  in  that  connection.  Reverdy  John- 
son, a  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Mjiryland.  withdrew  from  the 
trial  because  of  the  gross  unfairness  of 
that  miUtary  tribunal  of  the  Federal 
Government — of  which,  incidentally. 
Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  'Ben  Hur." 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  members.  I 
do  not  refer  to  that  in  extenuation  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  dis- 
cussing with  reference  to  drumhead 
courts-martial;  but  certainly  I  do  not 
think  all  oJ  the  due  processes  were  in- 
voked in  thiat  case. 

Mr.  MOllSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  do  not  contend  that 
Justice  has  always  been  administered 
impartially  and  without  occasional 
abuses  in  the  United  States. 

Mr^ENNINGS.     No. 

MiTMORSE.  We  have  had  such  cases 
in  respect  to  some  of  our  courts-martial. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Wirz 
case  is  recognized  in  history  as  the  noted 
war-criminal  trial  following  the  re- 
bellion. 

Of  course,  there  were  other  court- 
martial  trials.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  referred  to  some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly the  trial  of  Lincoln's  assassins. 
History  records  that  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  those  trials  were  not  as  ju- 
dicious as  they  should  have  been.  Some 
of  the  criticisms  of  those  court-martial 
trials  led  to  some  reforms  in  the  military 
law  of  this  country. 

In  fact,  during  the  last  14  years,  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  rewriting 
of  the  law  of  military  Justice  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  time  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  took  an  active  part  in  draft- 
ing legislative  reforms  in  connection 
with  military  justice. 

I  point  out  that  the  American  trials 
of  Wlrz  and  Lincoln's  assassins  occurred 
nearly  a  century  ago.  Yet  even  the  no- 
torious cases  in  our  own  coimtry  of  injus- 
tices that  crept  into  some  of  our  court- 
martial  trials  do  not  compare  with  the 
type  of  firing-squad  Justice  that  pre- 
vailed in  Cuba  immediately  following  the 
fall  of  the  Batista  regime. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  procedural  safeguard  which 
I  believe  is  raised  by  the  type  of  case 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  men- 
tioned. The  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  the 
need  to  establish  civil  courts  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  Justice  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  hour  following  an  upheaval 
such  as  the  one  which  has  occurred  in 
Cuba.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  today's 
news  dispatches  that  apparently  there 
already  is  a  trend  in  that  direction  in 
Cuba,  and  I  should  like  to  believe  that  it 
shows  wise  leadership  on  the  part  of 
President  Umitla  of  Cuba. 

I  wish  to  say  that  my  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Porter,  of  Oregon,  in  his 
speech  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  pointed  out 
that  he  gave  certain  advice  to  Castro 


and  the  other  Cuban  leaders.  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  that  advice.  Although 
I  am  critical  of  Representative  Porter  in 
respect  to  lending  himself  to  seeming 
support  of  what  happened  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cuban  bloodbath,  I  wish  to 
pay  him  high  compliment  for  the  ad- 
vice he  says  he  gave  to  Castro  and  the 
other  leaders.  I  say  that  even  though  I 
believe  the  advice  he  says  he  gave  Castro 
also  is  interesting  in  connection  with  my 
pointing  out  that  his  defense  of  Castro 
is  pretty  much  a  plea  of  confession  and 
avoidance.  » 

In  his  speech.  Representative  Poim 
said: 

The  trials  should  be  slowed  down.  Cuba 
tB  at  peace:  and  clvU  Judges,  not  mlliUry 
judges,  should  sit  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am  making 
the  point  that  great  confidence  will  be 
restored  to  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  Cuba  when  it  Is  annoimced  to  the 
world  that  those  arrested  for  crimes 
committed  under  the  Batista  regime  will 
be  tried  by  civil  courts  and  civil  Judges, 
and  that  in  those  trials  the  rules  of  fair 
procedure  to  which  I  have  alluded  can 
be  put  into  operation.  I  Join  Congress- 
man PORTBK  in  his  recommendation  that 
civil  courts  rather  than  miUtary  courts 
should  conduct  the  trials  involving  Ba- 
tista war  criminals. 

Representative  Porter  also  said: 

More  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  defense  cases,  althoiigh  I  h«v«  jet 
to  hear  or  read  of  any  protest  on  theae 
grounds  made  by  an  accxised  war  criminal 
or  on  his  account. 

Mr.  President.  Representative  PoRm 
loses  me  there.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
procedural  guarantee  of  adequate  time 
for  preparation  of  one's  defense  must  be 
available  before  people  can  use  It.  But 
the  sad  fact  is  that  this  procedural 
guarantee  was  not  available  when  the 
bloodbath  executions  took  place  in  the 
days  immediately  following  the  revolu- 
tion. 

But  I  am  glad  that  I  find  myself  In 
agreement  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon  who  serves  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  he  points 
out  that  more  time  should  be  aUowed 
for  the  preparation  of  defense  cases. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman Porter  also  said: 

I  urged  these  changes  in  policy  In  writing 

before  I  went  to  Cuba,  and  personally  whan 
I  was  there  to  President  nmitla,  Castro,  and 
Secretary  of  Justice  Angel  Pemandea. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  when  a  man  Is 
being  tried,  he  makes  motions  only  when 
he  thinks  he  will  be  heard  or  when  he 
thinks  he  can  accomplish  something 
thereby? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  is  that  true, 
but  let  us  face  the  ugly  fact  that  Castro's 
victims  were  confronted  with  a  hysteri- 
cal, psychological  situation  which  existed 
at  the  time  that  they  were  subjected  to 
summary  rifle-squad  executions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Of  course,  that  is  true.    I  wish  to  say 
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that  the  proceduie  being  followed  there 
is  wrong;  and  as  we  observe  what  con- 
tinually happens  (ilsewhere  in  the  world, 
as  well,  it  is  just  mo  bed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  fully  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Soutli  Carolina.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  as 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  I  shall 
continue  to  support  programs  which 
seek  to  aid  the  people  of  Cuba  and  pro- 
grams which  seek  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic processes  in  Cuba.  But  so  long 
as  I  am  chairman  of  the  Latin  American 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  when  anj  country  to  the  south 
of  us.  or  for  that  matter  anywhere  else, 
practices  procedjre  based  upon  the 
type  of  inhumanity  to  man  which  char- 
acterized the  executions  by  means  of  the 
Castro  proceeding  s  following  the  fall  of 
the  Batista  regime,  then,  as  a  Christian 
true  to  my  faith  txiA  in  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility. I  \nUnA  to  continue  to  raise 
my  voice  in  protett.  I  shall  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  those  la  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  such  a  country  will  see  the  sound- 
ness of  the  moral  principles  which  I 
advocate  relative  to  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  have  said  is  that 
the  procedures  adopted  by  Castro  vio- 
late the  moral  law.  When  nations  vio- 
late the  moral  law.  eventually  they  pay 
the  penalty  of  losing  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  fiee  men  and  women 
everywhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks  txlay  the  transcript  of 
a  radio  address  on  the  Cuban  situation 
which  I  broadcas ;  to  Oregon  today. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoso.  as  follow; : 

[Radio  broadcast  o:'  Senator  IfoasK.  Jan.  27. 

lose  I 

Thk  Cx7a.\M  Revolution 

Fellow  Oregonlaiis.  on  this  broadcast  I 
ahaU  Ulk  about  CuDa. 

Seldom  have  political  events  in  a  Latin 
American  country  so  captured  the  atten- 
tion and  Interest  of  the  American  people 
as  has  the  recent  revolution  in  Cuba  led 
by  Fidel  Castro. 

Our  radio  and  tslevlalon  have  been  full 
of  Fidel  Caatro.  and  his  followera.  and  the 
trials  they  have  bisen  holding  as  so-called 
ahow-case  trials. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  American  press 
and  public  Ignored  events  In  Cuba  for  ao 
long  prior  to  the  i  evolution,  because  what 
Is  occurring  now  das  a  background  of  7 
fears  of  terror  and  oppression. 

As  most  of  you  luiow.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  en  Latin  American  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
In  that  capacity.  I  aave  followed  closely  the 
story  of  the  dictatorship  in  Cuba  under 
General  Batista.  I  have  known  for  many 
years  that  Batista  rin  the  most  vicious  kind 
of  goverzunent  imaginable  In  Cuba. 

Under  his  regime,  Cuban  prisons  were 
filled  with  cltisens  seised  off  the  streets  or 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  Batista's 
police;  In  these  Jails  they  often  were  sub- 
jected to  dreadful  and  Inhuman  brutalities, 
and  many  of  them  were  finally  miirdered. 
Others  were  shot  down  on  the  streets  by 
the  police  without  imy  pretense  of  accusa- 
tion or  chargea.  or  any  kind  of  trial. 

Theae  Cubans  were  either  real  or  imagined 
opponents  of  the  Biitista  government.  His 
was  a  police  state  of  the  worst  kind,  and 
he   dealt  with  his  opposition   In  the  tradi- 


tional method  of  the  police  state — ^he  sim- 
ply liquidated  his  opponents. 

It  was  because  I  knew  what  kind  of  regime 
he  was  running  In  this  little  country  Just 
90  mUes  from  th«  coast  of  Florida  that  I 
l>egan  over  a  years  ago  calling  for  an  end 
to  any  American  aid  to  Batista. 

Under  various  treaties  and  International 
agreements,  we  have  furnished  military  aid 
to  governments  In  South  America  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  overall  hemi- 
spheric defense  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Under  such  an  agreement,  Cuba  has 
been  receiving  grants  of  American  weapons 
since  1052 — the  very  year  Batista  seized  the 
Cuban  Government  and  took  over  as  Its  head 
of  state. 

When  the  rebels  under  Castro  began  to 
operate  as  an  organized  force  In  eastern 
Cuba,  It  became  evident  to  those  of  us  who 
took  the  trouble  to  find  out  that  much  of 
our  American  military  aid  was  being  used 
by  Batlst*  to  suppress  the  rebels.  American 
planes  and  bombs  were  \ised  against  Castro's 
forces,  despite  the  assumption  when  they 
were  sent  that  they  would  be  used  only  for 
general  hemispheric  defense,  and  In  con- 
Junction  with  similar  forces  from  other  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere  against 
a  common  enemy. 

In  19S7,  I  supported  a  whole  series  of 
amendments  to  the  mutual  aid  bill  designed 
to  curb  the  wholesale  handout  of  military 
aid.  Not  all  these  amendments  were  suc- 
cessful, but  we  did  reduce  somewliat  the 
total  amount  of  military  assistance  to  Lntln 
American  dictators. 

In  1958,  I  was  even  more  specific  in  my 
objections  to  the  President's  request  to  Con- 
gress which  continued  the  same  old  practices 
of  handing  out  military  equipment  and  sup- 
plies without  adequate  controls  on  how  it 
would  be  used. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  stressed  again 
that  I.  for  one.  in  Congress,  did  not  want 
any  continuation  of  American  military  aid 
to  dictators  In  Latin  America  or  anywhere 
else.  In  my  individual  views  on  the  bill, 
I  made  the  following  statement : 

"The  way  military  assistance  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  Latin  America  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  difficulties  into  which  we 
have  fallen  In  that  part  of  the  world.  What 
this  administration  seems  unable  to  realize 
1b  that  not  every  revolutionary  is  a  Com- 
munist." 

It  was  my  amendment  to  last  year's  bill 
that  required  that  Internal  security  prob- 
lems shall  not  be  a  basis  for  sending  mili- 
tary aid  to  American  republics,  and  that  it 
must  be  based  entirely  upon  hemispheric 
defense  needs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  my  protests  and 
those  of  other  Members  of  Congress  helped 
immeasurably  in  terminating  all  American 

arms  shipments  to  Batista.  These  arms 
shipments  ended  last  March,  and  not  any 
were  sent  after  that  date. 

Later,  in  the  Senate,  I  voted  enthusiasti- 
cally for  an  amendment  to  the  mutual  secu- 
rity bill  offered  by  Senator  PaoxMnu:  of  Wis- 
consin to  terminate  all  aid  to  Batista's 
fellow  dictator.  TruJiUo,  in  the  neighboring 
Dominican  Republic.  Unfortunately,  that 
amendment  did  not  carry.  And,  I  might 
add  that  it  is  In  the  Dominican  Republic  of 
General  TrujUlo  that  Batista  has  been  given 
refuge  from  the  rebels. 

I  recite  this  record  to  you  because  the 
apologists  for  the  mass  executions  In  Cuba 
are  trying  to  dismiss  the  American  critics  of 
those  executions  as  Johnnles-come-lately 
who  never  had  anything  to  say  about  Batista 
but  now  have  plenty  to  say  about  Caatro. 
That  certainly  la  not  true  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  I  might  also  add  that 
bad  not  some  frieods  of  Cuban  freedom 
spoken  out  as  we  did  months  ago,  American 
weapons  might  still  be  going  to  a  Batista 
government  in  Cuba 


Those  of  us  who  rejoiced  at  the  demise  of 
General  Batista  have,  for  the  most  p.rt. 
been  appalled  In  txirn  by  the  terror  turned 
loose  by  Castro.  Within  hoiu^  after  Batista 
fled  the  country,  the  firing  squads  of  the 
rebels  were  lining  up  dozens  of  members  of 
the  police  and  army  who  had  l>;en  accused 
of  crimes  by  the  local  populations. 

These  men  had  no  trials  whatsoever:  in 
less  than  3  weeks,  Castro's  execution  squads 
killed  250  accused  persons  in  what  amounted 
to  a  horrible  blood  bath.  When  many  of  us 
protested  against  this  drumhead  Justice,  we 
were  told,  in  effect,  by  the  spokesmen  for  the 
rebels  that  everyone  in  the  community  knew 
of  the  guilt  of  these  men  and  so  It  was  per- 
fectly fair  that  they  should  be  executed  at 
once. 

We  were  also  told  that  they  had  in  fact 
received  trials,  and  that  If  the  new  govern- 
ment had  not  carried  them  out,  the  local 
populations  might  iiave  taken  matters  Into 
their  own  hands  and  exacted  retribution 
themselves. 

These,  of  covirse.  are  not  reasons  for  what 
was  done,  they  are  but  excures.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  one  test  of  any  new  government 
that  it  control  the  population  over  which  It 
claims  jurisdiction,  and  that  It  is  able  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  Castro  could  not 
ask  for  recognition  unless  he  had  control  of 
the  population.  This  was  patently  a  feeble 
excuse  for  his  executions. 

Secondly.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  men  exe- 
cuted by  the  Cuban  rebels  did  not  have  fair 
trials,  and  I  cite  as  my  authority  the  Amer- 
ican IntelUgence  services  In  Cuba  whose  job 
it  is  to  report  to  Washington  on  just  such 
things.  Some  in  Congress  have  tried  to  de- 
fend the  executions  by  saying — "Oh,  I  have 
not  heard  of  anyone  being  executed  without 
a  fair  trial."  Such  persons  simply  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about — they  do 
not  have  the  Information  on  events  from  our 
intelligence  authorities.  When  they  tell  the 
people  of  Oregon  and  the  Nation  that  there 
has  been  no  blood  bath  in  Cuba,  they  would 
have  you  forget  that  more  than  200  people 
have  been  shot  by  rifle  squads  without  a  fair 
trial. 

My  answer  to  them  Is  that  there  is  no  fair 
trial  without  an  Impartial  judge,  without  a 
written  record  of  proceedings  and  testimony, 
without  a  defense  counsel,  without  the  right 
to  call  witnesses  in  one's  behalf,  and  free,  I 
might  add.  from  h3rsteria  and  an  atmosphere 
of  vengeance.  In  Cuba,  few  or  none  of  these 
procedural  protections  have  been  found  In 
the  so-called  trials  that  preceded  the 
executions. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  the 
police  under  Batista  committed  horrible 
crimes  agfalnst  the  people  of  Cuba,  nor  do  I 
suggest  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  go 
free  or  escape  punishment  for  what  they  did. 

But  executions  on  the  basis  of  mob  venge- 
ance makes  the  punishment  as  bad  as  the 
crime.  That  Is  no  way  for  a  new  govern- 
ment to  earn  and  hold  the  respect  and  sup- 
port of  freedom-loving  people.  Many  of  us 
who  were  the  most  anxious  to  see  Batista  go 
have  not  been  encouraged  to  look  hopefully 
to  Castro  after  his  defense  of  mob  justice. 

I  was  one  of  nearly  a  dozen  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  invited  down  to  Havana 
to  "see  for  ourselves"  as  the  Cubans  put  it, 
that  their  trials  were  both  public  and  fair. 

My  answer  to  that  invitation  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  respectfully  decline  your  Invitation,  and 
in  keeping  with  my  sincere  friendship  for 
Cuba  suggest  that  you  use  your  good  offices 
to  have  the  Cuban  Oovemment  invite  United 
Nationa  to  send  official  observers  to  Cuba  to 
observe  and  report  to  the  world  the  proce- 
dures which  have  been  foUowed  by  the  new 
regime  in  past  executions  and  those  proce- 
dures that  are  foUowed  in  connection  with 
future  executioDS. 

"As  a  visitor  to  Cuba  I  would  not  have 
any  official  standing,  but  I  shovild  think  that 
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the  Cuban  OoTernment  woiild  welcome  the 
presence  of  an  official  party  representing  tha 
United  Nations. 

"Let  me  make  very  dear  I  think  the  crim- 
inals of  the  Batista  regime  shoiild  be  brought 
to  Justice;  but  a  qiUckly  Imposed  sentence 
to  death  before  a  firing  squad  ordered  by  a 
to-called  military  trial  at  a  time  of  high  ten- 
elon  immediately  following  a  successful  re- 
volt is  not  compatible  with  civilized  Justice. 

"My  plea  has  been  for  orderly  trials  before 
civilian  courts  with  adequate  time  for  thor- 
ough preparation  of  both  prosecution  and 
defense  and  full  public  disclosiire  of  the  evi- 
dence that  establishes  the  guilt.  Such  a 
procedure  would  strengthen  the  respect  of 
world  opinion  for  Cuban  Justice.  It  would 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  about  the  deter- 
mination of  the  leaders  of  the  new  Cuban 
Government  to  administer  a  government  by 
law  in  whose  courts  both  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  are  guaranteed  fair  procedure  es- 
sential to  a  fair  trial.  Justice  iMsed  upon  a 
spirit  of  vengeance  is  Justice  defiled.  It  is 
not  a  demonstration  by  way  of  a  mass  meet- 
ing that  Cuba  needs,  but  a  rededication  to 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  mass.  This 
is  no  time  for  a  display  of  political  drama, 
but  a  time  for  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment to  demonstrate  to  all  of  us  who 
have  been  their  friends  and  want  to  con- 
tinue to  be  their  friends  that  fair  trial  pro- 
cedures for  which  the  new  President  of  Cuba 
has  so  nobly  stood  in  the  past  will  hence- 
forth prevail  under  his  administration." 

That  was  my  message  to  the  new  Cuban 
Government.  I  believe  it  was  the  best  way 
to  exercise  a  moderating  influence  upon  its 
leaders  without  lending  the  appearance  of 
approval  of  the  trials  which  would  result 
from  witnessing  them. 

An  example  I  have  urged  the  people  of 
Cuba  to  follow  is  that  of  our  own  Civil  War. 
That  war  of  reliellion  raged  over  half  the 
American  Continent  for  a  full  4  years,  and  a 
million  people  died  in  it. 

Yet,  when  it  was  over,  there  was  no  blood 
bath.  There  was  one  war-crime  trial,  how- 
ever, after  the  rebellion,  for  crimes  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  crimes  perpetrated 
by  Batista's  army  and  police.  The  one  war 
criminal  tried  after  the  American  Civil  War 
was  Capt.  Henry  Wirz,  commander  of  the 
infamous  Andersonville  military  prison  in 
Georgia.  Between  February  1864  and  April 
1865,  not  20  or  30  or  40  people,  but  25.000 
tTnlon  soldiers  died  In  Andersonville  prison. 
Most  died  from  prison  diseases  like  gangrene 
and  scurvy,  caused  by  criminal  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  prison's  managers,  but  others 
died  by  Wirz'  own  hand  or  upon  his  orders. 

Tet  Wirz  was  escorted  north  for  trial  by 
Union  troops,  who  protected  him  from  as- 
sault by  angry  mobs  on  several  occasions. 
He  was  presented  with  a  list  of  written, 
formal  charges;  a  military  court-martial  of 
nine  officers  was  appointed:  the  prisoner  was 
allowed  to  select  two  persons  as  his  counsel. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  former  inmates  of  the 
prison  were  called  by  the  prosecution  to 
testify  to  the  commander's  crimes,  and  over 
a, 000  pages  of  written  manuscript  were  token. 

The  trial  did  not  start  until  4  months 
after  the  close  of  the  war;  it  lasted  2  months, 
and  Wirz  was  hanged  in  November,  nearly 
8  months  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

That  was  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury; many  of  the  circumstances  were  dif- 
ferent, it  is  true,  but  it  is  evidence  that  a 
government  can  have  Justice  prevail  where 
the  will  to  do  so  prevails. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  this  kind  of  real  Jiis- 
tlce  will  soon  be  made  to  prevail  throughout 
Cuba. 

As  a  friend  of  Cuba,  I  continue  to  hope 
that  its  new  government  will  institute  the 
fair  procedures  in  its  war-crime  trials  that 
are  essential  to  a  free  and  den\ocratic  state. 


DEATH  OP  HON.  QEOBQE  H.  CHRIS- 
TOPHER. OP  MISSOURI 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  on  the  desk  a  resolution  which  has 
come  from  the  House  relating  to  the 
death  of  our  late  beloved  and  respected 
colleague.  Representative  Georci  H. 
Christophkr.  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  the  message  from 
the  House  t>efore  the  Senate. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (H.  Res.  134)  was  read. 

as  follows : 

In  thz  Housz  or 
Rkphkssntattvzs,  U.  8.. 

January  26,  19S9. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable OEoacK  H.  Chkistorhzi,  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houae,  with  such  Memt>ers  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  l>e  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necesaary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  my 
junior  colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington  J  and  myself,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  64)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  GKoaoK  H.  CHKiSTOPHxa,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors lie  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
Senate  at  the  conclusion  of  its  business  today 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hknnimgs]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stmimoton] 
as  the  committee  of  two  Senators  pro- 
vided for  in  the  second  resolving  clause. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Missouri  has  lost  a  great  man. 
a  man  bom  of  Missouri  soil,  a  man  who 


drew  his  living  from  Missouri  soil,  a  man 
who  represented  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  thos« 
friends  and  neighbors  of  his  who  also 
lived  by  the  soil. 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Hon. 
Gkorgi  H.  Cbristophkr,  Representative 
In  Congress  from  Missouri's  Fourth 
District.  Representative  Christophu 
passed  away  last  Saturday.  His  death 
is  a  loss  to  the  State  of  Missouri — a  loss 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Representative  CHRiaroracR  was  bom 
near  the  small  Bates  Coimty  town  of 
Butler,  Mo.  Except  for  a  few  years  of 
his  life,  he  made  his  home  on  a  Bates 
County  farm.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  still  operated  a  975-acre  farm  in  Bates 
County.  He  was,  in  short,  a  farmer,  and 
he  had  the  interest  of  all  farmers,  every- 
where, in  his  heart. 

He  served  in  the  81st.  84th.  8Sth.  and 
86th  Congresses  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  He 
served  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  as  Assistant  Director  of  the 
agricultural  conservation  program.  Hia 
service  in  these  tasks  was  peerless. 

Representative  CmisTOPHn.  bowcfver. 
leaves  a  legacy  to  Missourt  He  learei 
seven  fine  sons  and  two  fine  daughters. 
Their  loss  is  shared  by  his  many  friends 
both  at  home  and  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  and 
sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
Georgs  H.  Christophkr,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri,  and  Represent- 
ative from  the  Fourth  District  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  Christophxr  served  the  people  of 
his  district  and  his  State  well.  His  first 
interest  was  agriculture.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  family-sized  farm  as  the 
backbone  of  our  rural  economy. 

No  one  was  better  qualified  to  speak  oa 
agricultural  affairs  than  Giorck  Chris- 
tophkr. He  was  bom  on  a  farm  near 
Butler,  Mo.,  and  except  for  a  short  time 
In  his  early  years,  spent  all  of  his  life 
farming  in  Bates  Coimty. 

He  knew  his  people  well  and  he  served 
them  welL 

As  a  Member  of  the  »l8t,  84th.  85th. 
and  86th  Congresses,  his  was  a  respected 
and  authoritative  voice  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  had  truly  earned  the  tributes  paid 
him  when  he  was  recognlxsed  as  one  of 
our  truly  great  farmer-statesmen. 

Along  with  respect  for  his  knowledge 
and  experience,  all  who  knew  him  shared 
in  admiration  of  his  personal  courage. 

It  was  not  only  the  courage  to  fight 
for  what  he  believed  in.  but  also  the 
courage  to  serve  his  people  in  the  face  of 
a  physical  handicap  that  would  have  put 
lesser  men  on  the  sidelines. 

A  year  ago  Grorgi  Christohpbr  imder- 
went  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
leg.  Nevertheless,  he  remained  an  active 
Member  of  Congress,  and  last  summer 
and  fall  waged  a  strenuous  campaign  for 
renomination  and  reelection. 

No  finer  tribute  to  his  coorage  and 
dedication  could  have  been  given  than 
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the  overwhelming  vote  which  he  received 
last  November — the  greatest  victory  of 
his  career. 

Yes.  Missouri  and  the  country  have  lost 
a  dedicated  and  courageous  public 
servant. 

And  all  of  us  in  the  Missouri  delega- 
tion have  lost  a  personal  friend  and  a 
distinguished  colleague. 

His  service  to  his  district  and  to  his 
country  will  be  Ion;  remembered. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  6. 
Public  Law  754.  81st  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Gborgb  P. 
Miller,  of  Califoi-nia,  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  als-?  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2.  Public  Law  75,  84th  Congress,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  O'Neill,  of  Massachusetts,  as  a 
member  of  the  Boston  National  Historic 
Sites  Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


PAN-AMERICAN  PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
repeated  occasions  I  have  taken  the 
Senate  floor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  implications  involved 
by  our  failure  to  assume  our  Just  respon- 
sibiUtles  toward  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  of  us. 

Latin  America  is  an  area  beset  with 
economic  problem.).  Its  people,  looking 
to  us  to  the  north  of  them,  cry  out  for 
leadership  and  guidance  in  their  hour  of 
turmoil. 

They  are  a  proud  people. 

They  are  a  people  who  seek  no  charity, 
and  want  none. 

They  are  a  people  living  in  an  area  of 
unlimited  natural  resources  and  wealth, 
seddng  nothing  other  than  to  be  treated 
as  equals  in  the  councils  of  state. 

Today,  artlficisl  barriers  prevent  a 
maximum  degree  of  unity,  cooperation 
and  imderstanding — all  of  which  must 
of  necessity  exist  between  us. 

Herein  lies  the  f:rux  of  the  problem  In 
our  relations  with  our  friends  to  the 
south. 

Our  failure  up  to  the  moment  to  assist 
effectively  hi  removing  these  artificial 
barriers  has  inadvertently  aided  in  pro- 
viding a  fertile  field  In  Trhlch  the  seeds 
of  the  atheistic  philosophy  of  com- 
nunism    can    flourish — and    the   Com- 


munists In  launching  their  eccxiomic 
offensive  in  the  area  wasted  no  time  in 
seizing  upon  this  imfortunate  and  need- 
less situation. 

Time  is  now  running  out,  and  the  hour 
is  at  hand  when  flowery  phrases  pro- 
fessing friendship  must  be  replaced  by 
bold,  forthright  and  courageous  action. 

We  have  two  choices — either  we  must 
assist  Latin  America  to  solve  its  eco- 
nomic problems  or  else  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  suffer  the  consequences,  and 
the  consequences  could  be  disastrous,  not 
only  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  also 
to  the  entire  free  world. 

The  area  has  been  crying  out  and  still 
cries  out  for  us.  their  friends,  to  furnish 
leadership.  It  is  a  role  which  rightly 
falls  on  our  shoulders.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility which  we  must  assume  and  can- 
not shirk. 

Unless  we  can  furnish  leadership  in 
our  own  backyard,  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  we  fran  be  expected  to 
carry  out  effectively  our  role  of  world 
leadership. 

Last  year  I  proposed  a  seven-point 
program  designed  to  assist  immeasur- 
ably in  solving  the  economic  problems 
of  Latin  America.  This  pTogrsLxn  is  as 
follows: 

First.  We  must  adopt  a  long-range, 
workable,  effective  and  stable  trade  pol- 
icy between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

Second.  There  must  be  assurance  that 
Latin  America  will  receive  a  fair  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  development 
loan  fund  for  effective  economic 
assistance. 

Third.  There  is  a  necessity  to  restore 
the  Latin  American  special  economic 
development  assistance  fund  to  assist  in 
promoting  health,  education,  and  sani- 
tation projects  in  the  area. 

Fourth.  Is  the  institution  of  an  ade- 
quate and  effective  student-exchange 
program. 

Fifth.  Is  the  creation  of,  and  our  par- 
ticipation in,  an  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  long  desired  by  the  area. 

I  am  happy  to  report  the  administra- 
tion has  now  seen  fit  to  accept  at  least 
that  particular  recommendation. 

Sixth.  Is  the  appointment  of  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs. 

Seventh.  Changes  in  our  existing  tax 
structure  are  needed  to  encourage  a 
greater  flow  of  private  investment  in  the 
area. 

Today  I  should  like  to  add  an  addi- 
tional point  to  this  program,  and  that  is 
the  encouragement  of  the  United  States 
in  bringing  about  the  creation  of  a  Pan 
American  Parliamentary  Association, 
whose  membership  would  be  comprised 
of  legislators  of  the  highest  legislative 
bodies  of  all  coimtries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Such  a  body  could  aid  im- 
measurably in  breaking  down  the  arti- 
ficial barriers  founded  on  quicksand, 
which  today  are  preventing  a  mayim^^Tfi 
degree  of  unity,  cooperation  and  imder- 
standing in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  a 
positive  act  which  can  be  taken  promptly, 
and  one  which,  without  doubt,  would 
produce  constructive  results. 


I  am  introducing  today  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  Pan 
American  Parliamentary  Association 
should  be  established,  and  to  authorize 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
parliamentary  conferences  of  such  As- 
sociation. 

A  similar  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Anftjso,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
see  the  merits  of  this  proposal  and  fav- 
orably act  without  hesitation  on  it. 

The  Department  of  State,  I  am  in- 
formed, looks  favorably  on  this  proposal 
as  do  many  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  a  means  by  which  the  strained 
relations  existing  today,  created  solely  by 
unfounded  distrust,  can  be  eradicated. 

The  destinies  of  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  are  bound  up  in  each  other. 
That  being  so.  we  must  move  swiftly  to 
effectively  penetrate  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  pathway  toward  prosperity 
and  peace. 

Unless  we  successfully  accomplish 
these  goals  in  this  hemisphere,  we  can- 
not hope  to  successfully  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  free  workL  We 
must  not  fail. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  The  joint  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  33)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  a 
Pan-American  Parliamentary  Associa- 
tion should  be  established,  and  to  au- 
thorize participation  by  the  United 
States  in  parliamentary  conferences  of 
such  Association,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Smathers.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  with  respect  to  Pan- 
American  affairs.  It  has  been  my  feel- 
ing for  a  long  time — and  perhaps  I  feel 
peculiarly  this  way  because  we  have  so 
many  f>eople  of  Spanish-American  origin 
in  my  own  State — that  the  Spanish- 
American  countries,  and  in  fact  the 
countries  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, are  going  to  become  of  greater 
importance  to  us  in  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world  in  general  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Yesterday,  several  of  us  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  at  length  with  the  great 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Gov.  Mufioz 
Marin,  who  has  done  such  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  developing  in  a  few  years  a 
country,  which  is  like  Cuba  and  many 
other  Latin-American  coimtries,  from  a 
backward,  poverty-stricken  nation  to  a 
place  where  it  is  now  able  to  purchase 
from  the  United  States  $750  million 
worth  of  imports  every  year. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  sig- 
nificant things  that  can  happen  in  the 
development  of  our  South  American, 
Latin  American,  and,  indeed,  our  entire 
hemisphere  relations.  They  have  been 
ignored.  We  have  taken  th^n  too  much 
for  granted. 
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It  will  be  my  purpose  to  support  every 
move  in  Congress  in  the  direction  of 
strengthening  our  bonds  of  friendship, 
because,  after  all,  no  matter  what  State 
we  come  from,  we  have  many  ties  of 
every  nature  with  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  and  we  want  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  them. 


ADMINISTERED  PRICE  INFLATION 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly has  completed  3  days  of  hearings  on 
administered  price  inflation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summation  of  the  testimony 
given  to  the  committee. 

In  opening  this  session  of  hearings  I 
stated  that  they  had  a  twofold  purpose: 
first,  to  obtain  a  more  detailed  appraisal 
of  the  nature  of  the  current  inflation,  and 
second,  to  secure  an  outline  of  alterna- 
tive public  ix)licies  available  to  meet  this 
important  problem.  The  testimony  of 
Dr.  Nourse  and  Dr.  Means,  and  particu- 
larly Dr.  Means'  charts,  have  most  ade- 
quately met  the  first  purpose.  If  there 
was  doubt  before  in  anyone's  mind  that 
the  inflation  of  the  last  few  years  has 
been  principally  one  of  price  increases 
in  administered  price  industries,  that 
doubt  shotild  now  be  completely  dissi- 
pated by  those  charts. 

This  in  turn  has  certain  important 
Implications  for  public  policy,  which  were 
brought  out  by  the  witnesses  during  the 
hearings.  The  point  was  stressed  re- 
peatedly that  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies, while  able  to  act  as  a  brake  on  a 
demand  inflation,  are  not  adequate  to 
halt  an  administered  price  inflation.  In- 
deed, it  was  argued  that  recourse  to  a 
tight  money  policy  during  an  admin- 
istered price  inflation  may  be  injurious 
to  small  business.  Dr.  Means  stated  that 
the  tightening  of  the  monetary  policy  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  2  years  ago 
in  an  effort  to  combat  the  present  infla- 
tion resulted  in  the  depression  out  of 
which  we  are  climbing  all  too  slowly. 
Similarly  Dr.  Nourse  stated  flscal  and 
monetary  policies  could  halt  the  present 
type  of  Inflation  only  by  being  applied 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  about  a 
severe  depression. 

However  desirable  a  balanced  budget 
Is  the  point  was  made  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  is  not  the  full 
answer  in  halting  this  type  of  inflation. 
The  reasoning  was  that  the  large  firms 
in  concentrated  industries  could  and 
probably  would  continue  to  raise  their 
price  regardless  of  whether  the  budget 
was  balanced  or  unbalanced.  As  to  the 
achievement  of  a  stable  price  level, 
which  is  one  of  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  President's  economic  message,  Dr. 
Nourse  pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
need  to  amend  the  Emplosrment  Act 
to  attain  this  objective  since,  in  his 
view.  It  was  already  implicit  in  the  act, 
and  that  in  any  event  the  attainment  of 
full  employment  shoxild  not  be  sacrificed 
to  the  securing  of  a  stable  price  level. 
Dr.  Means  noted  that  the  achievement 
of  a  stable  price  level  could  actually  be 
harmful  if  it  was  merely  the  result  of 
price  increases  in  administered  price  in- 
dustries being  offset  by  price  decreases  in 
competitive  industries.  Referring  to  the 
period  1953  to  1958.  he  called  attention 


to  the  fact  that  price  Increases  in  steel, 
electrical  machinery,  and  other  admin- 
istered price  indiistries  were  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  offset  by  decreases  in  priees 
of  farm  products,  textiles,  miscellaneous 
goods,  and  other  competitive  areas.  He 
noted  that  this  divergent  type  of  price 
behavior  represented  in  effect  a  transfer 
of  income  from  the  competitive  to  the 
administered  price  industries. 

As  to  the  second  purpose,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  various  witnesses  has  pro- 
vided a  niunber  of  different  routes  to 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  While  they 
were  in  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  present  inflation,  they  were  in  con- 
siderable disagreement  as  to  the  best 
ways  and  means  of  halting  it.  It  was 
precisely  this  diversity  of  opinion  which 
we  sought  in  asking  these  particular 
economists  to  testify.  Not  only  are  they 
eminent  men  in  their  own  right,  but  they 
are  representative  of  the  principal  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  as  to  the  best  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

In  trying  to  sununarlze  the  different 
remedial  approaches  which  they  have 
presented,  I  shall,  of  course,  have  to  en- 
gage in  a  certain  amount  of  oversimpli- 
fication which  I  hope  does  not  do  too 
much  violence  to  their  essential  views. 
Dr.  Nourse 's  attitude  seems  to  be  that 
principal  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
the  force  of  competition:  that,  however, 
concentrations  of  power  have  developed 
in  industry,  in  labor,  and  in  farm  or- 
ganizations which  sometimes  prevent  the 
force  of  competition  from  adequately 
protecting  the  public  Interest;  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  either  trust-busting 
or  union-busting  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem;  and  that  rather  the  Congress 
should  concern  itself  with  developing  a 
general  principle  on  the  basis  of  which 
legislative  means  of  preventing  abuses 
of  concentrated  power  can  be  devised. 

Dr.  Nourse  was  particularly  concerned 
with  the  virtually  complete  exemption 
which  has  been  extended  to  farm  organi- 
zations in  recent  com-t  decisions,  with 
the  potential  harm  to  the  general  econ- 
omy that  can  arise  from  the  farflung 
and  widely  disparate  activities  of  such  a 
labor  organization  as  the  Teamsters  Un- 
ion, and  with  the  power  that  is  held  by 
a  large  conglomerate  corporation  such  as 
General  Motors,  which  is  a  leading  pro- 
ducer in  not  one  but  a  whole  series  of 
different  industries. 

Dr.  Lewis  declared  that  economizing 
by  admonition,  which  he  referred  to  as 
creeping  admonitionism.  is  self-contra- 
dictory and  meaningless;  that  the  anti- 
trust laws,  while  they  are  generally  de- 
sirable and  should  be  continued  and 
strengthened,  are  too  slow  and  not  suffi- 
ciently effective  to  deal  with  the  nature 
of  the  monopoly  problem  as  it  now  ex- 
ists; that  concentrated  forces  are  not 
held  in  check  by  their  opposition  to  each 
other  because  the  opposing  interests 
often  do  not  coimtervail  but  rather  gang 
up  on  the  consumer;  that  even  if  there 
were  such  a  thing  as  a  corporate  con- 
science it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
be  applied  in  the  public  interest  to  spe- 
ciflc  price  and  production  decisions; 
that  the  workable  competition  doctrine 
is  too  vague  to  be  meaningful  and  that 
inevitably  we  will  have  to  come  to  accept 
some  form  of  direct  controls. 


Dr.  Lewis  endm-aed  the  uae  of  liullreet 
price  restraints  of  the  nature  that  were 
rather  successfully  employed  In  tbe 
early  years  of  World  War  n  before  the 
direct  inv<^vem«it  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war,  and  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween such  specific  measures  and  gen- 
eral admonitions  of  businessmen  to  be 
statesmen.  In  this  conneetlon  Dr. 
Lewis  endorsed  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MAHonr]  to  re- 
quire large  corporations  in  concentrated 
industries  to  give  notification  before  in- 
stituting price  Increases. 

Dr.  Means  urged,  first,  that  we  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  the  big  corporations  are 
private  enterprise  and  recognise  ratlier 
that  they  are  collective  enterprises;  that 
we  develop  standards  by  which  the  per- 
formance of  these  great  collective  enter- 
prises can  be  Judged;  and  that  we  de- 
velop a  system  of  incentives  and  a 
framework  of  laws,  rules,  customs,  and 
opinion  which  will  tend  to  induce  cor- 
porate management  to  malce  their  price 
and  other  policies  conform  with  these 
standards.  While  not  believing  that  the 
breaking  up  of  large  enterprises  is  either 
an  effective  or  desirable  solution  to  the 
problem.  Dr.  Means  held  that  in  general 
the  antitrust  laws  are  desirable  and 
should  be  strengthened  and  vigorously 
enforced. 

Dr.  Adams  urged  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  itself  bring  to  a  halt  its  own  activi- 
ties which  promote  concentration  and 
destroy  competition;  that  the  focus  of 
the  existing  antitrust  laws  be  against 
industrial  giants  rather  than  petty  of- 
fenders, such  as  Tioulsiana  strawberry 
farmers  or  Maine  lobstermen;  that, 
where  they  protect  concentrated  power 
from  foreign  competition,  tariffs  should 
be  repealed;  that  Congress  enact  a  new 
law  patterned  after  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  193S  to  deal 
with  excessive  conglomerate  power  not 
based  on  efficiency;  that  the  patent  laws 
be  revised  so  as  to  provide  for  revocation 
in  cases  of  abuse  or  nonuse,  and  that  no 
patent  rights  be  granted  to  a  private 
Arm  on  an  invention  developed  at  pub- 
lic expense. 

As  his  central  proposal.  Dr.  Adams 
stressed  the  necessity  of  trust  busting 
in  its  literal  sense  as  a  means  not  only 
of  retarding  inflation  but  actually  of 
spurring  efficiency  and  technological 
progress. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  of  the  view  that  the 
basic  approach  to  the  problem  should 
continue  to  be  through  the  antitrust  laws 
which,  he  felt,  should  be  strengthened 
and  supplemented  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects. Speciflcally.  he  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  top-level  govern- 
mental office  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
other  agencies  the  need  for  conducting 
their  operations  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
mote rather  than  injure  competition; 
that  as  a  necessary  tool  for  effective  en- 
forcement better  information  be  secured, 
including  particularly  the  conduct  of  a 
continuing  survey  of  the  levels  ctf  con- 
centration on  an  industry-by-industry 
basis,  the  securing  of  basic  information 
on  proflts,  sales,  and  assets  on  all  cor- 
porations of  appreciable  size,  and  the 
obtaining  of  information  showing  the 
relationship  of  subsidiary  and  affiliate 
companies  and  their  operations  to  their 
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parent  corporation;  that  the  merger  law 
be  strengthened  by  providing  additional 
funds  for  enforcement,  by  enabling  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  secure  pre- 
liminary injunctions,  and  in  the  case  of 
larger  mergers  by  making  them  illegal 
with  the  burden  of  proof  shifted  to  the 
merging  companii>s;  that  the  tax  laws  be 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
voluntary  spine  ffii;  that  new  statutes  be 
enacted  to  prevent  formation  of  tight 
communities  of  interest  among  different 
corporations  through  Joint  stock  owner- 
ship, interlocking  directorates,  and  simi- 
lar arrangements;  and  that  the  test  of 
section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  be  changed 
from  the  present  standard  of  monopo- 
lizing or  attempting  to  monopolize  to  the 
holding  of  dominant  power. 

In  the  future  we  hope  to  hear  from 
other  disinterested  experts  and  from  rep- 
resentatives of  business,  labor,  farmers, 
and  consumers.  But  at  least  we  have 
before  us  now  a  delineation  of  the  prin- 
cipal routes  which  are  available  and  of 
the  problems  and  difficulties  of  each. 

Witnesses  who  app>eared  before  the 
subcommittee  during  this  3-day  hearing 
included  Dr.  Edwin  Nourse.  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  Dr.  Ben  Lewis.  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio;  Dr.  Gardiner  C.  Means. 
Washington.  D.  C. ;  Dr.  Walter  S.  Adams. 
MichlBan  State  University.  East  Lansing. 
Mich.;  Dr.  Corwin  Edwards,  University 
of  Chicago. 


PROPOSAL  TO  MAKE  RURAL  ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
AN    INDEPENDENT   AGENCY 

Bilr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Seiuitor  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Curtis]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  RusskllI  have  sponsored 
Senate  bill  75.  a  bill  to  make  the  REA 
an  Independent  agency. 

Much  has  been  said  on  this  floor  in  the 
past  2  or  3  days  about  the  Rural  Electri- 
flcation  Administration.  I  say  again,  as 
I  have  said  before,  that  some  of  those 
who  are  serving  it  and  talking  for  it  the 
loudest  really  have  in  mind  something 
entirely  different  from  the  purposes 
which  they  are  discussing. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  believe  is  in 
the  minds  of  some  people  is  to  flnd  a 
discreet,  but  perhaps  orderly,  way  in 
which  to  divest  themselves  of  the  direc- 
torship of  Mr.  David  A.  Hamil,  who.  I 
am  very  proud  to  say,  is  from  my  own 
State.  Mr.  Hamil  has  done  perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  job  in  REA  of  any  ad- 
ministrator since  that  particular  govern- 
mental function  was  created. 

Not  only  in  my  State,  but  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  money 
which  has  gone  into  the  initiation  and 
expansion  of  REA  projects  under  his 
tutelage  and  guidance  exceeds  by  far 
anything  that  has  ever  been  done  before. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  done  such  a  re- 
markable Job.  If  it  should  develop  later 
that  the  purposes  of  some  of  the  bills  to 
which  I  refer  are  perhaps  different  from 
those  for  which  they  are  ostensibly  in- 
troduced. Senators  will  have  notice  of 
some  of  the  backgroimd  reasons,  and 
will  be  able  to  assert  themselves  and 
effectively  argue  the  issues  at  that  time. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
UAt.  Curtis]  to  Senate  bill  75. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine,  Edward  L.  Omo- 
hundro,  is  Chief  of  the  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Service,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  located  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  Building  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  appointed  to  such 
position  in  April  1955.  He  had  pre- 
viously very  competently  served  several 
years  as  State  veterans'  employment 
representative  for  Colorado. 

He  was  prominently  active  there  in 
various  veteran  and  civic  associations. 
He  and  I  were  active  together  in  the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation. 
He  is  an  unusually  patriotic  and  social- 
minded  American. 

Recently  there  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion a  speech  that  he  made  on  October  7, 
1958,  during  a  diimer  engagement  in 
Chicago,  111.,  which  sets  forth  so  many 
pertinent  facts  that  I  desire  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OuoHUNDKo  Praises  DAV's  Rccoko  ik 
Chicago  Address 
(The  following  address,  submitted  for  pub- 
lication by  National  Director  of  Employ- 
ment Relations  John  W.  Burrls,  was  de- 
livered by  Edward  L.  Omohundro,  Chief  of 
the  Veterans'  Employment  Service,  at  a 
DAY  dinner  held  In  Chicago  on  October  7) 

PENSIONS   OR   PATCHKCXS 

Pensions  or  paychecks? 

This  is  a  question  that  is  important  to 
both  the  disabled  veteran  and  the  Oovern- 
ment. 

The  veteran  population  of  this  country  haa 
exceeded  22  >4  million  and  continues  to 
Increase. 

On  March  31. 1957, 1  out  of  every  8  of  these 
221/^  million  veterans  was  drawing  some  form 
of  disability  compensation  or  pension. 

Not  only  does  this  represent  a  financial 
problem  to  the  Government  but  also  to  the 
disabled  veteran  himself. 

You  can  best  realize  how  dllQcult  It  would 
be  to  try  to  live  on  these  compensation  or 
pension  checks  by  figuring  out  personally 
how  you  could  get  by  If  you  had  an  Income 
of  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  what  you  now 
spend. 

The  disability  compensation  checks  of  only 
the  most  severely  disabled,  i.e.,  the  pcu^- 
pleglc.  the  totally  blind  and  the  multiple 
amputees,  even  approach  this  figure. 

The  choice  for  the  others  Is  a  Job,  sub- 
standard living  conditions,  or  increased  com- 
pensation or  pension. 

If  the  decision  is  left  to  the  disabled  vet- 
eran we  can  be  confident  that  the  answer 
wUl  be — a  Job. 

This  Is  substantiated  by  a  survey  con- 
ducted several  years  ago  by  the  service  officers 
of  the  DAV. 

Employment  was  listed  as  the  greatest 
single  need  by  the  more  than  2,000  disabled 
veterans  polled,  with  hospitalization  second, 
homes  third,  and  Increased  compensation  or 
pensions  placing  fourth  and  last. 

Unfortunately,  the  answer  does  not  rest 
solely  with  the  veterans  of  this  country. 


It  must  be  shared  by  the  governmental 
agencies  that  are  responsible  for  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  placement  services, 
the  employers  of  the  Nation  who  have  the 
Jobs,  and  lact  but  not  least  by  the  organized 
veterans  groups. 

Many  of  you  may  wonder  how  the  veter- 
ans organizations  and  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  In  particular,  can  holp  provide 
the  answer,  and  why  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  do  it. 

After  38  years  of  service  to  America's  dis- 
abled war  veterans,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  is  looked  upon  by  Congress,  the 
various  Government  agencies  and  by  the  em- 
ployers of  this  country  as  the  organization 
whose  primary  function  it  is  to  look  after 
the  disabled  veterans'  Interest  and  to  repre- 
sent them,  individually  and  collectively, 
whenever  the  occasion  arises. 

The  interest  which  the  Government  agen- 
cies and  the  employers  show  in  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  disabled  veterans  may  well 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  departments, 
chapters,  and  the  entire  membership  of  this 
organization. 

The  elected  and  paid  officials  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  have  many  Inter- 
ests, many  programs,  and  many  problems  de- 
manding their  time  and  attention. 

To  say  that  one  is  more  important  than 
another  is  to  invite  an  argument. 

If  Capt.  Cicero  Hogan,  national  director  of 
claims,  was  asked  to  name  the  most  impor- 
tant program,  his  reply  would  probably  be 
claims. 

MaJ.  Omar  Clark  and  his  staff  would  main- 
tain that  the  legislative  program  was  the 
backbone  of  the  organization. 

Who  could  say  that  either  one  of  these 
directors  would  be  wrong? 

In  fact,  most  members  of  the  organization 
would  agree  that  they  are  both  right  for  the 
DAV  needs  a  good  claims  program — and.  of 
course,  a  successful  legislative  program. 

By  the  same  token,  the  DAV  needs  a  good 
employment  program,  a  program  that  takes 
advantage  of  the  many  services  available 
through  governmental  agencies  and  private 
organizations,  a  program  that  has  an  active 
emplo]rment  officer  and  committee  at  every 
level,  national,  departmental,  and  chapter. 

For  a  number  of  years  workers  in  the  re- 
habilitation and  employment  fields  have 
sometimes  l>een  distiirbed  at  what  appears  to 
be  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  veterans 
oi^anizatlons  in  emplo3nnent. 

Fortunately,  the  picture  is  not  all  dark. 
Some  of  the  major  veterans  organizations 
have  very  active  emplojrment  divisions. 

The  DAV  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
national  director  of  employment  relations, 
John  Burrls,  has  taken  great  strides  to  im- 
prove employment  opportunities  for  disabled 
veterans. 

For  the  past  9  years  the  DAV  has  spon- 
sored the  awards  given  to  the  winners  In 
the  national  essay  contest. 

As  you  know,  these  awards  are  presented 
to  the  boys  and  girls  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  during  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped. 

Not  only  does  the  DAV  furnish  the  awards 
but  they  also  bring  each  essay  winner,  with 
a  chaperon,  into  Washington  expense  free. 

While  in  Washington  the  winners  and  their 
chaperons  are  entertained  by  the  DAV  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  many  places 
of  Interest  in  our  Nation's  Capital  as  well  as 
meet  with  many  national  figures. 

Each  one  of  the  essay  winners  returns  to 
his  respective  community  with  a  better  in- 
sight of  the  type  of  organization  the  DAV 
maintains  and  also  a  better  Insight  as  to 
what  a  great  country  America  is. 

I  wish  that  every  employer  in  the  Nation 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  read  some  of 
the  prize  winning  essays  submitted  by  boys 
and  girls  throughout  the  United  States. 
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If  that  were  humanly  possible,  I  am  sure 
that  we  would  no  longer  liave  problems  In 
placing  disabled  veterans  and  also  the  often- 
time  objective  of  Oen.  Melvln  J.  Maas,  past 
national  commander  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  and  chairman  of  the  President's 
Conunittee  on  Employment  of  the  Physical- 
ly Handicapped,  could  be  carried  out,  and 
that  Is — General  Maas  would  like  to  work 
himself  out  of  a  Job. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to  Millard  Rice, 
director  of  your  DAV  service  foundation  for 
supplying  calendar  cards  for  distribution 
through  the  Veterans'  Employment  Service 
to  the  employers  of  the  Nation  encouraging 
them  to  hire  disabled  veterans. 

Of  all  veterans  organizations,  I  know  of 
no  service  officers  who  are  better  trained  than 
those  of  the  DAV. 

But  this  statement  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  recommendation  that  your  serv- 
ice officers  should  devote  their  time  to  solicit- 
ing Jobs  for  disabled  veterans  or  that  de- 
partments or  chapters  should  set  up  little 
employment  offices  of  their  own. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  the  State 
employment  services  have  the  facilities  and 
the  trained  personnel  to  do  that  Job. 

To  Illustrate,  during  the  past  12  months 
the  Employment  Service  has  placed  better 
than  1>4  million  veterans,  of  which  the  Il- 
linois service  placed  68,149. 

We  feel  that  this  record  has  been  achieved 
not  only  through  the  efforts  of  our  State 
VER,  Howard  W.  West  and  his  two  assist- 
ants, Wallle  Ernst  and  Charlie  Greene,  but 
also  through  the  outstanding  Interest  In  the 
disabled  veterans  program  displayed  by  Mr. 
Sam  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Walter  Parker,  of 
the  Illinois  Employment  Security  Service 
and  their  staffs. 

Also  dtirlng  the  past  12  months  the  Em- 
ployment Service  has  placed  nearly  105,000 
disabled  veterans. 

This  brings  the  total  number  of  place- 
ments of  disabled  veterans  to  well  over  1,- 
250,000  since  World  War  II. 

What  I  do  suggest  is  that  every  depart- 
ment and  every  chapter  be  Just  as  con- 
cerned when  one  of  Its  members  needs  a  Job 
as  they  are  when  a  disabled  veteran  needs 
medical   treatment  or  a  claim  processed. 

The  elected  and  paid  officers  of  the  DAV 
should  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  local  emplojTnent  office  as  they 
are  with  the  manager  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnl.stratlon  regional  office. 

They  should  feel  as  free  to  call  on  the 
veterans  employment  representative  In  their 
local  employment  office  when  they  have  a 
veteran  with  an  employment  problem,  as 
they  are  to  call  on  a  contact  or  adjudica- 
tion officer  about  an  insurance  or  claims 
problem. 

And  most  important  of  all,  the  depart- 
ments and  chapters  should  be  as  concerned 
with  and  expect  Just  as  good  service  from 
the  local  employment  office  as  they  look  for, 
aiul  demand  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regional  office  or  hospital. 

At  the  same  time,  departments  and  chap- 
ters should  be  q\iick  to  recognize  good  serv- 
ice and  let  the  local  office  managers  and  the 
State  employment  service  directors  know 
that  it  is  appreciated. 

As  stated  earlier,  many  chapters  have  al- 
ready given  citations  to  local  employment 
offices. 

No  doubt,  during  the  coming  year,  many 
other  employment  offices  will  warrant  this 
recognition  and  the  chapters  of  the  DAV 
should  be  the  first  to  give  it. 

The  officers  and  the  members  of  the  DAV 
are  among  the  most  energetic  workers  and 
leaders  on  State  and  local  committees  for 
employment  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  DAV  Is  one  of  the  most  active  organ- 
izations in  promoting  the  observance  of 
Katlonal  Employ  th«  Physicali;  Handicapped 
Week, 


By  doing  this  you  are  insuring  that  dis- 
abled veterans  will  continue  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  this  program  year  after  year. 
Just  as  they  have  since  1945. 

If  the  DAV  has  faUed  in  anything.  It  has 
not  been  in  its  programs  or  our  established 
policies,  but  rather  in  letting  your  commu- 
nities know  what  the  DAV  does,  what  it 
stands  for  and  T*'hy. 

Perhaps  those  of  us  who  are  so  intimately 
concerned  with  the  various  programs  of  the 
DAV  have  forgotten  the  importance  of  till- 
ing other  people,  including  members  of  our 
own  families,  what  we  are  doing  and  why. 

The  DAV  many  times  finds  itself  criticized 
and  opposed  on  one  phase  or  another  of  Its 
activities. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  feel  as  I  do  when 
that  happens  because  we  believe  so  deeply 
In  the  DAV  that  we  would  much  rather  have 
others  af^ree  and  work  with  us. 

However,  when  you  consider  the  nature  of 
this  organization  and  the  wide  range  of 
activities  It  carries  on.  It  Just  isn't  reason- 
able to  expect  unanimous  agreement. 

The  fact  that  the  DAV  Is  dl.'^puled  from 
time  to  time  is  a  pretty  good  sign  that  It  is 
doln^  a  Job — and  is  doing  It  effectively. 

Yes,  all  veterans  organlr-atlons  are  con- 
tinually being  criticized  by  what  I  like  to 
term  misinformed  n^roups  who  are  dnlly  In- 
creasing their  pressures  to  dilute  all  veterans 
benefits  and  preferences. 

And  my  ansv/er  to  these  mlFinformed 
critics  is  from  the  words  of  Gen.  Gsorge 
Washington,  taken  from  one  of  his  messages 
to  Congress  In  which  he.  at  all  times,  pleaded 
for  Justice  f-^r  hl.i  troops. 

"It  is  not  Indeed  con.slstent  with  reason  or 
Jurtice  to  expect  that  one  set  of  men  should 
make  a  sacrifice  of  property,  domestic  ea?e 
and  happiness,  encoimter  the  rigors  of  the 
C:;d.  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of  war  to  ob- 
tain those  blessings  which  every  citizen  will 
cnj'  y.  in  common  with  them,  without  some 
compensation. 

"It  must  also  be  a  comfortless  reflection  to 
any  man  that  after  he  may  have  contributed 
to  securing  the  rights  of  his  country  at  the 
rlfk  of  his  life  and  the  ruin  of  his  fortune, 
there  will  be  no  provision  made  to  prevent 
himself  and  family  from  sinking  into  Indi- 
gence and  wretchedness." 

You  and  your  grand  organization.  In  help- 
ing disabled  veterans  to  become  physically 
and  vocationally  rehabilitated,  are  converting 
them  from  community  Uabllities  into  com- 
munity assets. 


THE  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  jACKSOif,  Mr.  Engle.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Netjberger, 
Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Symington.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Chttoch,  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  McGei,  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  McC-\hthy,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGS,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Yarboroitgh.  Mr. 
MONRONEY,  Mr.  MtTRRAY,  Mr.  Macnttson, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Kefaxtver, 
Mr.  YoTTNG,  Mr.  McNamara.  and  Mr. 
MusKiE,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence the  area  redevelopment  bill. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  approach  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  badly  needed  Ameri- 
can point  4  program. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  (S.  722)  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  In  certain  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Douglas  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  express  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  reduce  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
certain  economically  depressed  areas  of 
this  country  and  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ing high  level  of  economy  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  fact  Ls  recognized 
that  many  of  our  communities  are  suf- 
fering sub.  tantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  and 
that  this  condition  has  existed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  This  economically  un- 
healthy situation  causes  hardship  to 
many  individuals  and  their  families,  and 
Impairs  the  national  welfare  by  wasting 
vital  human  resources.  To  overcome  this 
problem  the  Federal  Government  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  should  help 
these  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unomploymrnt  and  underemployment  to 
take  efTective  steps  under  private  Initia- 
tive and  enterprise  in  planning  and 
flnancinR  their  economic  redevelopment. 
In  doing  thi';  the  communities,  indus- 
tries, enterprises  and  Individuals  in  the 
areas  should  be  able  to  achieve  lasting 
improvements  and  increase  the  domet^tic 
prosperity  of  the  areas  by  the  creation  of 
new  employment  opportunities. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  assure  maximum  em- 
ployment is  now  a  generally  accepted 
principle.  It  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  through  the  enactment  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  The  persistence 
of  unemployment  and  underemployment 
in  many  areas  should  be  combated  by  the 
Federal  Government,  not  only  because  it 
causes  great  human  suffering  in  these 
areas,  but  also  becau.se  these  conditions 
are  a  threat  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  The  bill  which  we  offer 
recognizes  this  responsibility  to  the  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment and  provides  for  a  program 
which  will  help  the  people  in  such  areas 
to  expand  the  base  of  their  economic 
activities  so  as  to  alleviate  this  long-term 
problem.  The  bill  proposes  a  program 
which  will  stimulate  these  areas  to  help 
themselves. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
recognized  both  by  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  for 
several  years.  I  began  to  work  for  this 
program  as  early  as  1954,  and  I  have  been 
active  in  the  cause  ever  since.  In  the 
most  recent  Economic  Report  to  Con- 
gress the  President  stated : 

Despite  the  forward  economic  strides  of  the 
Nation  since  the  war,  some  communities  havs 
suffered  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment, when  measured  against  national 
experience.  Federal  assistance  to  these  oom- 
munltles  is  required  not  only  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  Individuals  and  families,  but 
also  to  provide  for  the  use  of  underutlliaed 
resources,  to  the  enl»noement  of  tlM  n»tlonai 
welfare. 
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The  President  has  given  at  least  verbal 
support  to  this  program  in  his  Economic 
Reports  to  the  84th,  85th,  and  86th  Con- 
gresses. 

Many  bills  have  been  offered  to  the 
Congress  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  hard 
hit  areas  and  the  Congress  has  reacted 
favorably  to  such  a  program.  The  Ben- 
ate  has  on  two  occasions  passed  bills 
which  a  group  of  us  sponsored  and  which 
were  similar  to  the  present  bill.  During 
the  84th  Congress,  in  1956.  the  Senate 
passed  S.  2663.  and  again  in  the  85th 
Congress  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
passed  S.  3683,  another  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  which  was  substantially  similar 
to  the  present  bill.  The  President,  how- 
ever, by  a  pocket  veto,  killed  S.  3683  and 
prevented  it  from  becoming  law. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  more 
apparent  today  than  during  the  Senate 
session  of  1956,  and  even  that  of  1958. 
Reports  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  unemployment  in  May  of  1956  dis- 
closed 23  major  labor  market  areas  as 
having  substantial  labor  surplus  which 
is  defined  as  6  percent  or  more  of  the 
work  force  covered  by  unemplosrment  in- 
surance, and  65  smaller  labor  market 
areas  located  in  23  States  were  so  classi- 
fied. The  most  recent  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  November  1958, 
show  that  80  major  labor  market  areas, 
spread  throughout  25  States,  had  6  per- 
cent or  more  unemployment  in  their  la- 
bor force  and  no  less  than  188  smaller 
labor  market  areas  throughout  35  States 
also  had  over  6  percent  unemployment. 
I  include  the  list  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  the  cities  and  areas 
which  are  facing  the  protrfem  sought  to 
be  remedied  by  this  area  redevelopment 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AaXAS    or    SUBSTANTIAI.    Labob     SvaPLUS     No- 

VKUsn  1958 

ICAJOB   AKKA8 

Alabama:  BlmUngham,  Mobile. 

California:  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  San 
Bernardino-Rlverside-Ontarlo. 

Connecticut:  Bridgeport,  New  Britain, 
New  Haven.  Waterbury. 

imnols:  Chicago.  JoUet,  Peoria. 

Indiana:  EvansvlUe,  Port  Wayne.  South 
Bend,  Terre  Haute. 

Kentucky:  Louisville. 

Maine:  Portland. 

Maryland:  Baltimore. 

Maesachusetts:  Brockton.  Fall  River,  Law- 
rence. Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Springfield, 
Holyoke.  Worcester. 

Michigan:  BaUle  Creek,  Detroit,  FUnt, 
Grand  Rapids.  Lansing.  Muskegon,  Saginaw. 

Minnesota:  Duluth-Superior. 

Missouri :  Kansas  City,  St.  LoiUs. 

New  Jersey:  Atlantic  City,  Newark,  Pater- 
son.  Perth  Amboy,  Trenton. 

New  York:  Albany-Schenectady-Troy, 
Blnghamton,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Syracuse. 
Utlca-Rome. 

North  Carolina:   Ashevllle,  Durham. 

Ohio:  Akron,  Canton.  Cleveland,  Loraln- 
Elyrla,  Toledo,  Youngstown. 

Oregon:  Portland. 


Pennsylvania:  Allentown-Bethlehem- 

Easton.  Altoona,  Erie,  Johnstown,  PhUadel- 
phla,  Pittsburgh.  Reading.  Scranton,  Wllkes- 
Barre-Hazleton,  York. 

Puerto  Rico:  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  San  Juan. 

Rhode  Island:  Providence. 

Tennessee:  Chattanooga,  ILnoxvllle,  Mem- 
phU. 

Texas:  Bea\unont-Port  Arthur,  Corpus 
Chrlsti,  Houston. 

Virginia:  Roanoke. 

Washington:  Spokane,  Tacoma. 

West  Virginia:  Charleston,  Huntington- 
Ashland.  Wheellng-Steubenvllle. 

Wisconsin :  Milwaukee,  Racine. 

S1CAU.BJI    ABBAS  * 

Alabama:  Alexander  City.  Annlston,  Flor- 
ence-Sheffield, Oadsden,  Jasper,  Talladega. 

Alaska:  Anchorage. 

Arkansas:  Fort  Smith. 

California :  Eureka,  Uklah. 

Colorado:  Pueblo. 

Connecticut:  Ansonla,  Bristol,  Danbury. 
Danlelson.  Meriden.  Mlddletown,  Norwich. 
ThompsonvlUe,  Torrington,  Wlllimantlc. 

Oeorgia:  Toccoa. 

Illinois:  Canton.  Centralla.  Decatur.  Har- 
risburg.  Herrln-Murphysboro-West  Frank- 
fort. Litchfield.  Mount  Carmel-Olney,  Mount 
Vernon,  Springfield. 

Indiana:  Anderson,  Columbus,  Conners- 
vlUe.  Michigan  City-La  Porte,  Muncle,  New 
Castle.  Richmond,  Vincennes. 

Iowa:  Ottumwa. 

Kansas :  Coffeyviile-Independence-Parsons, 
Pittsburg. 

Kentucky:  Corbln,  Hazard.  HopkinsvlUe, 
MadlsonvlUe.  Mlddlesboro-Harlan,  Morehead- 
Grayson.  Owensboro.  Paducah,  Palntsvllle- 
Prestonsburg.   PlkevUle- Williamson. 

Maine:  Blddeford-Sanford.  Lewlston. 

Maryland:  Cxunberland,  Frederick.  West- 
minster. 

Massachusetts:  Fitchburg.  Greenfield, 
Haverhill.  Marlboro.  MUford,  Newburyport, 
North  Adams,  Plttsfield,  Southbrldge-Web- 
ster,  Taunton,  Ware. 

Michigan:  Adrian,  Allegan,  Ann  Arbor- 
Ypsllantl,  Bay  City,  Benton  Harbor,  Ex- 
canaba,  Holland-Grand  Haven,  lonla-Beld- 
Ing-Oreenvllle,  Iron  Mountain,  Jackson. 
Marquette.  Monroe,  Owosso.  Port  Huron, 
Sturgls. 

Mississippi:  Greenville. 

Missouri:  Cape  Girardeau,  Flat  River -De 
Soto-Festus.  JopUn. 

Montana:  Butte.  Great  Falls,  Kallspell. 

Nebraska:  Lincoln. 

New  Jersey:  Bridgeton.  Long  Branch, 
Morrlstown-Dover,  Plalnfleld-Somerville. 

New  York:  Amsterdam,  Auburn,  Batavia, 
Comlng-Hornell.  Elmira.  Glens  Falls- 
Hudson  Palls,  GloTersville,  Jamestown- 
Dimkirk,  Kingston.  Newburgh-Middletown- 
Beacon,  Ole&n-Salamanca,  Oneida,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  WellsvUle. 

North  Carolina:  Fayetteville,  Klnston, 
Morganton,  BCount  Airy,  Rocklngham- 
Hamlet.  Rocky  Mount.  Rutherfordton-Forest 
City,  Shelby-Kings  Mountain,  ThomasvUle- 
Lexlngton,  WaynesvlUe. 

Ohio:  Ashtabtila-Conneaut,  Athens-Logan- 
NelsonvlUe.  Batavla-Oeorgetown-West  Un- 
ion. Cambridge,  Defiance,  East  Uverpool- 
Salem,  Pindlay-TUnn-Fostoria,  Kent-Ra- 
venna, Kenton,  Marietta,  New  Philadelphia- 
Dover,  Portsmouth-Chllllcothe.  Sandusky- 
Fremont,  Springfield,  S^nesville. 

Oklahoma :  Ardmore,  McAlester,  Okmulgee- 
Henryetta. 


*Theee  areas  were  not  originally  a  part 
of  the  regular  area  labor  market  reporting 
and  the  area  classlflcatlon  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Tbey  now, 
however,  appear  every  2  months. 


Oregon:  Albctny,  Coos  Bay,  Eugene,  Pen- 
dleton, Roeeburg. 

Pennsylvania:  Bo-wick -Bloomsburg,  But- 
ler, Clearfleld-Du  Bois,  Lewlstown.  Lock 
Haven,  New  Castle,  OU  City-Franklin-Titus- 
vUle,  PottsvUle,  Sayre-Athens-Towanda. 
Sunbury-Shamokln-Mt.  Carmel,  Unlontown- 
Connellsville,  WlUiamsport. 

Rhode  Island :  Newport. 

Tennessee:  Bristol -Johnson  Clty-Kings- 
port.  La  Follette-JeiUco-TazeweU. 

Texas:  Laredo,  Texarkana. 

Vermont:  Burlington.  Springfield. 

Virginia:  Big  Stone  Gap-Appalachla, 
Radford-Pulaski.  Richlands-Bluefleld. 

Washington:  Aberdeen,  Anacortes,  Bell- 
Ingham,  Bremerton,  Everett,  Olympla,  Port 
Angeles. 

West  Virginia:  Beckley.  Bluefleld,  Clarks- 
burg. Fairmont,  Logan,  Martinsburg.  Mor- 
gantown,  Parkersburg.  Point  Pleasant- 
Galllpolls,  Ronccverte-Whlte  Sulphur 
Spring,  Welch. 

Wisconsin:  Beaver  Dam,  Beloit,  La  Crosse. 
Lake  Geneva-Whitewato-,  Oshkosh,  Water- 
town. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
program  for  the  redevelopment  of  these 
areas  should  be  flexible  and  adaptable 
to  the  diverse  needs  of  the  many  com- 
mimities,  both  industrial  and  rural, 
which  suffer  from  chronic  unemployment 
and  underemployment.  A  comprehen- 
sive program  to  aid  chronically  depressed 
and  low-income  areas  will  mean  much 
to  the  people — the  men,  women,  and 
children — of  these  areas.  The  statistics 
from  these  areas  show  decreases  and  ex- 
haustion of  savings  deposits,  bank  de- 
posits, and  increases  in  imemployment 
compensation,  public  assistance,  and 
county  aid  which  is  distressing  to  the 
taxpayer  who  must  pay  them,  but  which 
mean  far  more  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  no  jobs  or  whose  skills  are 
being  squandered  by  this  lack  of  income- 
producing  employment.  And  to  the  chil- 
dren of  these  communities  these  figures 
mean  a  future  with  Uttle  or  no  hope, 
with  increased  juvenile  delinquency  and 
waste  of  the  next  generation.  These  de- 
pressed conditions,  continued  over  a  long 
period,  mean  also  the  gradual  disinte- 
gration of  the  community  and  all  its 
physical  resources  built  up  over  the 
years — schools,  stores,  hospitals,  bsmks, 
office  buildings,  homes,  churches,  and  all 
of  the  community  services  which  were 
acquired  at  great  expense  and  which  are 
now  wasting  away.  All  too  often,  wh«i 
the  people  of  the  area  move  away  in 
search  of  j(^  elsewhere,  duplicate  facili- 
ties must  be  built.  And  these  duplicate 
facilities  may  have  to  be  built  with  the 
help  of  Federal  subsidies.  In  a  vast, 
expcmding  America,  it  is  not  right  that 
these  once  proud  communities  with  close 
family  ties  should  be  permitted  to  die 
upon  the  vine.  It  is  far  better  that  the 
Congress  meet  the  responsibility  placed 
before  it  and  take  the  positive  type  of 
action  proposed  in  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill.  I  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  freeze  the  population  in  its 
present  locations,  but  we  are  trjring  to 
reduce  unnecessary  blight  and  decay. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  with  the 
welcome  support  of  so  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  provides  such  a  pro- 
gram.    It  does  this  by  establishing  an 
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Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
which  is  authorized  by  means  of  loans 
for  new  and  expanded  business  and  com- 
mercial enterprises,  by  loans  for  public 
facilities  geared  to  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  by  grants  for  such  public  fa- 
cilities tied  to  local  self-help  capabilities 
t3  help  these  redevelopment  areas  to 
help  themselves.  Technical  assistance 
for  redevelopment,  retraining  facilities, 
retraining  subsistence  payments,  and  in- 
dustrial rebuilding  in  urban  renewal 
areas  are  also  provided  in  this  measure 
for  these  economically  hard-hit  areas. 

Many  of  these  pockets  of  depression 
which  this  bill  would  aid  have  existed  for 
a  period  of  years.  Some  are  of  long 
duration.  Industries  upon  which  they 
once  depended  for  a  living  have  declined. 
Industrial  replacement  programs  have 
not  made  up  for  the  jobs  lost.  Textile 
mill  towns  and  cities,  coal  mining  re- 
gions, railroad  shop  communities,  farm 
machinery  and  ordnance  centers,  cut- 
over  country,  and  underdeveloped  rural 
areas  are  typical  of  such  drains  in  our 
pools  of  opportunity. 

Courageous  local  efforts  to  bring  in 
new  industry  or  to  expand  existing  busi- 
nesses have  been  made,  but  these  have  in 
the  main  failed  to  meet  the  urgent  needs. 
On  the  basis  of  testimony  presented  at 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  it  is  clear  that 
the  communities  which  have  been  hit  by 
economic  misfortune  have  not  been 
content  to  sit  idly  by  in  the  face  of 
adversity.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the 
commimities  have  shown  traditional 
American  resourcefulness  in  efforts  to 
achieve  local  economic  rehabilitation. 
Local  chambers  of  commerce  and  re- 
gional area  redevelopment  groups  are  In 
existence  in  practically  all  of  the  com- 
munities and  have  been  working  steadily 
for  the  past  several  years  to  solve  their 
problems  through  local  subscription, 
community  development  drives,  and  by 
the  use  of  many  other  devices  to  raise 
funds.  These  efforts  have  not  been  ade- 
quate. Created  revolving  funds  are  now 
fully  used  and  dry  for  any  additional 
capital  calls.  Investment  institutions 
do  not  want  to  pour  new  capital  into 
decaying  communities.  It  was  further 
made  clear  by  the  witnesses  representing 
the  distressed  areas  that  the  keynote  to 
the  eventual  success  of  their  efforts  is 
reliance  upon  self-help.  The  conclusion 
Is  clear  that  these  local  communities  are 
virtually  powerless  to  reach  a  full  solu- 
tion of  their  problems  without  some  tjrpe 
of  outside  economic  assistance. 

The  opportunity  which  this  bill  places 
before  the  Senate  Is  to  make  available 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  private  enterprise  to  cure  these 
pockets  of  unemployment  and  imder- 
employment  by  the  only  real  remedy, 
Which  is  by  production  and  emplosrment 
and  the  making  of  a  contribution  of 
goods  and  services  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  speaking  pri- 
marily of  the  decaying  Industrial  areas 
o;  the  country  but  the  needs  of  the  low- 


income  rural  areas  are  no  less  urgent. 
Many  nu^l  coomiunlties  in  the  United 
States  have  an  average  per  capita  Income 
of  as  little  as  one-fourth  of  the  average 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  low-income  rural 
areas  are  of  no  less  signiUcance  than 
those  of  the  Industrial  areas  with  siu-- 
plus  manpower.  Available  data  indicate 
that  some  rural  areas  have  not  shared 
during  recent  decades  in  the  growth  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  There  are  many 
rural  counties  in  the  United  States  where 
the  average  per  capita  income  is  as  little 
as  one-fourth  that  of  the  average  person 
in  the  United  States.  A  Joint  Economic 
Report  states  that  in  terms  of  constant 
dollars,  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
change  between  1948  and  1954  in  the 
number  of  farm  families  with  Income  of 
less  than  $1,000  per  year.  The  1954 
Census  of  Agriculture — the  most  re- 
cent— discloses  that  there  are  458  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  in  which  a  third 
or  more  of  the  commercial  farms  in  those 
counties  sold  products  valued  at  only 
between  $250  and  $1,200.  There  were 
also  500  counties  where  35  percent  or 
more  of  the  commercial  farms  sold  prod- 
ucts valued  between  $1,200  and  $2,500. 
It  is  expected  that  the  counties  set  forth 
below  would  be  among  those  which  would 
receive  primary  consideration  for  re- 
habilitation under  the  Federal  rural  re- 
development program  which  is  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statistics  from  the  1954  Census  of  Agri- 
culture be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Table  1. — dumber  of  counties  in  which  33.3 
percent  or  more  commercial  farms  sold 
products  whose  gross  value  ranged  from 
$250  to  tt,199.  by  State.  1954  Census  of 
Agriculture 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Oponrln 

Tlllnoii  

Kentucky ........ 

Louisiana ....... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mlsslastppl 

Missouri 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Bouth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

VlTKlDla 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total 

num- 
ber of 
coun 
tie^ 


4S» 


Number  of  counties  ru»- 
conlins  to  fx-rcent  or 
farms  tn  |2M  to  $1,1 '.''J 
range 


1= 


SI 


3V 

39 

4 

41 

2 

40 

16 

3 

1 

40 

>    9 

3 

« 

2 

36 

1 

17 

1 

25 

M 

3S 

21 

41 

1 


8 
2 
0 
2 
0 
13 
3 
0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

1 

0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

1 

4 

e 
0 


St 

s" 


M 


9 


8 
10 
0 
A 
0 
8 
2 
1 
1 

e 
1 

0 

1 
1 
7 
0 
0 
0 
4 

14 
8 
8 

14 
1 


157 

IR 
13 
1 
17 
1 
7 
7 
0 

0 
15 
1 
2 
2 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 

g 

22 
7 
« 

13 
0 


15fi 

7 
U 

a 

16 

I 

I'j 

4 

2 

0 

1.'. 
IS 

0 

1 

0 

r. 
1 

H 
1 

12 

15 

IK 

8 

fi 

0 


Source:  Bpeeiol  tabulation  by  U.S.  Bureftu  of  the 
Census. 


Tabls  a. — Number  of  counties  in  which  35 
percent  or  more  commercial  farms  sold 
products  whose  gross  value  ranged  from 
$1,200  to  $2,499.  by  State,  1954  Census  of 
Agriculture 


State 


Total. 


Alabam^i 

Arknn-^txs  

Culirurnla 

CoktriMlu 

Florida  

(ieoTKla 

Id  li»  

lUlIloH 

Indltni  . 

Iowa    

KcntiU'ky . 

l.oui.'-l:i:)«      

Ma.-'-iicliu.'ctls.. 

Mu'liit.'un 

Mlnni'-x'ti 

Ml.-a:ii»lppi 

Mlatiouri 

Montana  

Ni'»  Mexico 

New  York   . 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

()kLil>onia 

I'ptiiiiylviinlft  - 
Houtti"  Carolina. 

I'enni-awe 

Tcxa* 

CUh 

Veriiionl 

Vlr.;irila  

Wa.s'dnrton  ... 
West  Vlnrlnla... 
Wlaeotisin 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
coun- 
Iks 


Nnmher  of  enanti  •»  ncrarrl- 
Inn  to  percent  of  farms  ta 
11,200  to  83, 4Wr*ii|n> 


BOO 


2K 

1<| 

3 

3 

tt 

46 

1 

3 

A 

2 

49 

-J3 

I 

21 

13 

fO 

21 

4 

I 

1 

32 

1 

H 

H 

3 

IH 

52 

17 

2 

1 

2J» 

1 

9 


iVOper- 

40  to 

Citil  or 

49.9 

more 

percent 

29 

31S 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

IH 

(1 
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0 

0 

2 

19 

1 

Ifi 

0 

4 

0 

1 

38 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

17 

n 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2S 

1 

0 

0 

I 

IS 

0 

3 

0 

SSlo 

3^9 
prrivnt 


2» 


19 

1ft 
I 
« 
S 

2ft 
I 
1 
8 
2 

28 
fl 
0 
H 
7 

21 

M 
2 
1 
0 

14 
1 
4 
7 
2 

n 

v> 

14 
I 
1 

12 
0 
4 
% 


Source:  Special   tabulation    by    C.8.    VoreAU   of  tlw 
Census. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  tables  show  450 
counties  in  which  more  than  a  third  of 
the  farmers  sold  products  which  had  a 
gross  value  of  less  than  $1,200,  and  600 
counties  in  which  a  large  percentage  of 
the  farmers  had  gross  incomes  of  be* 
tween  $1,200  and  $2,500. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Senator's  bill  would  all  these  counties  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  aid? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  would  be  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  aid;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  interested  to  note 
that  there  are  four  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties in  the  Senator's  list. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct;  and 
there  are  five  Illinois  counties,  too. 

The  problem  of  underemployment  in 
the  rural  areas  has  been  the  subject  of 
intensive  study  by  Government  depart- 
ments and  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. It  seems  evident  that  a  number 
of  programs  would  help  the  low- income 
farm  families,  of  which  the  following 
are  especially  important: 

First.  Expanded  private  and  CJovem- 

ment  credit  for  low-Income  farm  fam- 
ilies. 

Second.  Elxtension-type  education  for 
farm  families  and  farmers  who  woilc  off 
the  farm  part  time. 

Third.  EIncouragement  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  for  develop- 
ment Of  industry  in  rural  areas. 

Fourth.  Research  to  fit  farm  units  to 
changing  conditions.     Pedertd-State  re- 
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search  to  determine  needs  for  aid  and 
for  off-farm  employment. 

Fifth.  More  tralnlnc  and  educational 
opportunities  for  farm  youth  in  both 
agricultural  and  nonagriculturaJ  skills. 

Sixth.  Better  health  services  and  prac- 
tices. 

Seventh.  More  Information  to  under- 
employed farmers  of  job  opportunities 
in  urban  areas. 

Eighth.  An  increased  use  of  trade  area 
and  community  improvement  programs 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

Ninth.  A  broader  participation  by 
farmers  in  the  social-security  program. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  great 
need  for  the  expansion  of  job  oppor- 
tunities in  noiiagricultural  pursuits. 
Any  program  of  this  type  should  be  on 
a  self-help  basis.  The  bill  I  introduce 
meets  that  test. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  present  an 
analysis  of  the  bill. 


WHAT   THE    BlIX    DO 


ON    1 


The  short  title  of  the  act  Is  the  Area 
Economic  Redevelopment  Act. 

■BcmoN  a.  nwaia  or  facts 

The  purpose  of  the  act  \b  to  help  areas 
nedlng  redevelopment  to  expand  their 
economic  activities  so  as  to  alleviate  sub- 
stantial unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment that  prevails  within  such 
areas.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
assisting  communities,  industries,  enter- 
prises, and  individuals  In  providing  new 
employment  opportunities  and  by  ex- 
panding existing  facilities  and  resources 
without  reducing  employment  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

SXCnOM    3.    AIKA    ■ZDKVELOPMXMT 

AOMIIflSTBATION 

An  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion would  be  established  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  an  Adminis^ator 
who  Is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  jiad  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Tlie  salary  of  the  Administrator  is 
to  be  $20,000  a  year. 

■SCnOK    4.    ADVXaOKT   OOMMinHS 

The  biU  provides  for  the  establishment 
Of  two  advisory  committees.  Sutoection 
(a)  creates  a  Oovomment  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Area  Redevelopment.  In 
addition  to  the  Administrator,  11  heads 
of  Federal  departments  or  Federal  inde- 
pendent agencies  are  designated  as  mem- 
bers of  this  committee.  The  committee 
is  required  to  met  t  twice  annually  and  is 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Admin- 
istrator with  regiird  to  carrying  out  his 
duties. 

Subsection  (b)  creates  a  National  Pub- 
lic Advisory  Committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  to  consist  of  12 
members  representing  labor,  manage- 
ment, agricultvire,  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. This  committee  Is  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrator  in 
carrying  out  his  duties. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator to  call  acl  hoc  Industry  commit- 
tees representing  the  parties  in  interest 
when  employment  has  dropped  substan- 
tially over  a  number  of  years  in  such 
industry  resultlnji.  In  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment in  various  areas  designated  by 
the  Administrator  as  redevelopment 
areas.  The  industry  committees  are  to 
cv 7« 


recommend  plans  and  programs  to  the 
Administrator  with  reference  to  such 
industry. 

■■CnOM    C.   ■XDKVBLOniKMT  SMMSB 

The  bill  recognizes  two  types  of  rede- 
velopment areas — Industrial  and  rural — 
which  will  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal 
assistance  under  the  bilL 

Under  subsection  (a)  an  area  may  be 
designated  an  industrial  redevelopment 
area  in  either  of  the  following  two  ways: 
First,  the  Administrator  may,  at  ):)is,  dis- 
cretion, determine  that  a  given  area  has 
been  subject  to  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  and  designate  the  area 
an  industrial  redevelopment  area;  or 
second,  an  industrial  area  must  be  classi- 
fied an  industrial  redevelopment  area  if 
it  meets  any  one  of  the  foUowing  four 
tests:  (a)  not  less  than  12  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force  in  the  area  has  been 
unemployed  for  a  period  of  12  months 
immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
an  application  for  assistance  is  made; 
(b)  not  less  than  9  percent  of  the  labor 
force  in  the  area  has  been  unemployed 
for  a  period  of  15  months  out  of  the  last 
18  months  prior  to  such  date;  or  (c)  not 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  labor  force  was 
unemployed  during  at  least  18  months  in 
the  2  years  immediately  preceding  such 
date;  or  (d)  not  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  labor  force  in  the  area  has  been  un- 
employed for  a  period  of  6  months  im- 
mediately preceding  such  date. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  criteria 
for  designating  a  rural  area  as  a  rural 
redevelopment  area.  The  Administrator 
is  directed  to  designate  as  rural  rede- 
velopment areas  those  rural  areas  in 
which  he  determines  that  there  exists  the 
largest  number  and  percentage  of  low- 
income  farm  families  and  a  condition  of 
substantial  and  persistent  underemploy- 
ment. In  making  these  designations,  the 
Administrator  is  required  to  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  the  num- 
ber of  low-Income  farm  families  in  the 
various  rural  areas  in  the  United  States, 
the  proportion  such  low-income  families 
are  to  the  total  farm  families  of  each  of 
such  areas,  the  relationship  of  the  income 
levels  of  farm  families  of  each  such  area 
to  the  general  levels  of  inc(»ne  in  the 
same  area,  the  current  and  prospective 
employment  opportunities  in  each  such 
area,  and  the  availability  of  farm  man- 
power in  each  such  area  for  supple- 
mental employment. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  in  mak- 
ing determinations  concerning  redevel- 
opment areas  the  Administrator  is  to  be 
giiided — but  not  conclusively  governed — 
by  the  available  information  published 
by  the  various  Federal  agencies,  State 
and  local  governments,  universities,  and 
private  organizations. 

Under  subsection  (d)  the  Administra- 
tor may  also  request  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  special  studies  and  such  informa- 
tion and  data  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  determinations 
provided  for  in  this  section.  The  Ad- 
minlstratcx'  Is  required  to  reimburse 
these  agencies  for  expenditures  which 
they  incur  in  connection  with  filling  his 
requests. 


Subsection  (e)  defines  the  term  "rede- 
velopment area"  to  mean  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator  as  an 
Industrial  redevelopment  or  a  rural 
redeveloixnent  area. 

BBCnON    «.    lAAMS    FOB    DnnrSTSUI.    AMD    ITTKAI. 

paojxcTS 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  two  $100 
million  revolving  fimds,  one  for  indus- 
trial projects  in  industrial  redevelopment 
areas,  the  other  for  industrial  projects 
in  rural  redevelopment  areas.  These  re- 
volving funds  for  loans  were  provided 
because  witness  after  witness  testified 
that  in  these  urban  and  rural  areas 
where  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment have  been  substantial  and  per- 
sistent the  communities'  own  resources 
are  not  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  for 
industrial  development  to  proceed. 
These  loans  are  intended  to  help  provide 
for  plant,  equipment,  and  machinery,  but 
not  for  working  capital  or  the  purchase 
of  raw  material  and  payment  of  labor. 
These  loans  are  to  be  for  no  longer  than 
30  years.  This  is  a  change  from  the  bill 
of  last  year,  which  provided  40  years  as 
the  maximum  length.  Government  par- 
ticipation is  never  to  exceed  65  percent, 
but  may  be  less.  Local  and  State  au- 
thorities must  put  up  at  least  10  percent, 
and  at  least  5  percent  must  be  from  non- 
Govemment  sources. 

Section  6  also  expressly  provides  that 
loans  made  under  it  for  industrial  proj- 
ects must  not  be  granted  to  assist  estab- 
lishments relocating  from  one  area  to 
another  when  such  aissistance  will  result 
in  substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of 
original  location  by  increasing  imem- 
ployment.  This  provision  reflects  the 
declaration  of  purpose  of  the  act,  to  cre- 
ate new  employment  opportunities  by 
developing  and  expanding  facilities  and 
resources  without  substantially  reducing 
employment  in  other  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

SECTIOH  7.   LOAKS  FOB  PUBLIC  FACILmES 

The  bill  provides  a  revolving  fund  of 
$100  million  for  loans  to  States.  Indian 
tribes,  or  organizations  representing  re- 
development areas  to  help  in  financing 
the  purchase  or  development  of  land  for 
public  facility  usage,  and  construction  or 
alteration  of  public  faculties,  if  the  proj- 
ect will  tend  to  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties in  the  area  for  the  establishment  or 
expansion  of  Industrial  or  commercial 
plants  or  facilities.  These  loans  may 
run  for  a  period  up  to  40  years. 

A  depressed  area  may  have  many  of 
the  assets  sought  by  industry — ^buildings, 
labor,  community  facilities,  and  the 
like — but  it  may  lack  one  public  facility 
Without  which  all  the  others  are  useless, 
for  example,  adequate  water  for  indus- 
trial use.  adequate  sewage  facilities,  or 
access  to  a  navigable  river  or  a  railroad. 
Industrial  parks,  also,  are  sometimes 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  industry. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  possibility  of 
$100  million  of  loans  to  local  govern- 
ments for  the  provision  of  these  facilities. 

INTEREST   SATES 

The  bin  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  up  to  $300 
million  for  these  revolving  funds  for  the 
loan  programs.    The  Administrator  is  to 
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pay  Interest  on  these 
from  the  Treasiiry  at  a 
by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Such  rate  shall  not  be 
current  average  yields  on 
ketable  obligations  of  the 
comparable  maturities  as 
the  month  preceding  the 
notes  or  other  obligations. 

Loans  made  to  industrial  projects  or 
for  public  facilities  must  then  pay  in- 
terest to  the  Treasury  at  this  same  rate 
plus  one-half  of  1  percent.  Of  this,  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  is  allocated  to  a 
sinking  fund  for  payment  of  losses.  The 
markup  in  the  case  of  public  facility 
loans  is  to  be  only  one-quarter  of  1 
percent. 

•scnoN  8.  GRANTS  roE  PUBLIC  rAcn.rrtxs 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$75  million,  in  addiUon  to  $300  million 
of  loans  to  be  put  on  the  revolving  fund 
basis,  for  grants  to  States  or  their  sub- 
divisions, Indian  tribes,  or  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations  representing  rede- 
velopment areas  for  land  acquisition  or 
development  for  public  facilities  usage, 
or  construction  or  alteration  of  public 
facilities  in  the  area,  if  the  project  wiU 
improve  the  opportunities  in  the  area 
for  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
industrial  or  commercial  plants  or 
faclliUes. 

This  is  not  an  annual  appropriation, 
but  a  lump  sum  appropriation. 

Some  redevelopment  areas  have  In- 
adequate economic  resources,  either  be- 
cause of  chronic  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment or  a  generally  low  level 
of  economic  development,  to  borrow 
money  to  develop  public  facilities  which 
would  make  the  areas  attractive  to  new 
industry.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  improve  public 
facilities. 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony, the  communities  are  so  flat  on 
their  backs  that  they  cannot  even  finance 
a  loan;  or  perhaps  they  can  finance  a 
part  of  the  loan,  but  not  all  of  the  loan. 
In  those  cases,  an  outright  grant  is  pro- 
vided to  help  the  localities  bear  the 
burden. 

SKCnON    9.    FUNDS    FOR    LOANS 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  obtain  funds  for  making 
loans  under  sections  6  and  7  of  the  bill 
by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  $300  million  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  The  interest 
rate  on  the  notes  and  obligations  repre- 
senting this  borrowing  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  a  rate  not  greater  than  the  current 
average  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  amounts 
thus  obtained  from  the  Treasury  would 
be  used  to  establish  the  revolving  funds 
provided  for  In  sections  6  and  7  of  the 
bill. 

SECTIONS    10    AND    11.    INFORMATION    AND 
TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  Administrator  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide assistance,  technical  information, 
market  research,  and  other  forms  of  ad- 
vice available  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  would  be  useful  in  alleviat- 
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ing  unemployment  and  underemirioy- 
ment  in  the  areas.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  areas  including 
studies  evaluating  the  needs  of  and  de- 
veloping potentials  for  economic  growth 
for  such  areas.  This  may  be  done  either 
through  the  Administrator's  stalT  or  by 
employing  individuals,  firms,  or  institu- 
tions. Appropriations  up  to  $4.5  million 
annually  are  authorized  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

SECTION    la.    POWKRS    OF    ADMIN  IS  ra.^  TO* 

The  usual  corporate  powers  are  pro- 
vided. 

SECTION    13.    TERMINATION    OF   SLIOXBIUTT 

When  unemployment  ceases  to  meet 
the  criteria  set  forth,  the  area  is  no 
longer  eligible.  Contracts,  however,  con- 
tinue in  force. 

SECTIONS    1«    AND    IS.    URBAN    RENEWAL 

The  bill  makes  available  to  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program.  Under 
this  section,  urban  renewal  assistance 
may  be  provided  to  a  municipally  desig- 
nated as  an  industrial  redevelopment 
area  if  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  with  such  assistance  the  area  will  be 
able  to  achieve  more  than  a  temporary 
Improvement  in  its  economic  develop- 
ment. Such  an  area  need  not  comply 
with  the  predominantly  residential  test 
and  thus  areas  which  are  predominantly 
commercial  or  Industrial  and  which  will 
be  redeveloped  as  commercial  or  indus- 
trial areas  are  eligible. 

SECTIONS    16  AND   IT.  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND 
SUBSISTENCE   RSTRAINUfO    PAYMENTS 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
L>abor  shall  determine  the  needs  of  the 
area  for  vocational  training  to  meet  the 
employiqent  opportimlties  created  by  the 
bill  and  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  existing  State  and  local  agencies  to 
make  these  services  available  to  the  area. 

In  order  to  enable  unemployed  persons 
to  get  the  benefits  of  this  training,  the 
bill  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  make  weekly  retraining  pay- 
ments through  State  agencies  to  unem- 
ployed persons  in  the  redevelopment 
areas  for  13  weeks  at  the  average  weekly 
imemployment  compensation  rate  in 
that  State,  but  limited  to  those  not  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation. 
A  ceiling  of  $10  million  a  year  is  placed 
upon  this  program. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
tjrpe  of  aid  to  distressed  areas  contem- 
plated by  this  bill  will  serve  to  create 
inflationary  pressure,  or  whether  it  will 
contribute  to  economic  expansion  with 
price  level  stability.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  Is  to  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  idle  workers  and  idle  re- 
sources and  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  resources  which  now  are  ineffectively 
used  in  areas  of  chronic  and  substantial 
unemployment.  The  result  will  be  an 
Increase  in  output.  The  money  spent 
for  this  purpose,  therefore,  will  repre- 
sent an  investment  in  increasing  pro- 
ductivity. Dollars  spent  to  promote 
production  by  otherwise  idle  or  ineffi- 
ciently employed  resources  are  not  in- 
flationary. Indeed,  by  making  possible 
an  Increase  in  productivity  in  the  Na- 
tion's distressed  areas,  the  loans  by  the 


Federal  Oovemment  contemplated  un- 
der this  proposed  legislation  would.  In 
fact,  be  an  ti -inflationary.  Moreover, 
the  successful  implementing  of  the  bUl 
would  serve  to  reduce  public  outlays  for 
unemployment  compensation,  relief,  and 
various  other  forms  of  public  assist- 
ance— payments  for  which  no  current 
production  is  received  in  turn.  To  pro- 
vide the  conditions  under  which  these 
distressed  areas  can  contribute  to  in- 
creasing the  national  output,  rather 
than  be  a  drain  up(Hi  production  from 
Other  more  fortunately  situated  parts  of 
the  coiuitry,  therefore,  represents  an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  enhancing 
the  Nation's  economle  growth  without 
inflationary  pressure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield?    . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  m  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  niinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
heard  the  exposition  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  of  the  fact  that  there  U 
nothing  Inflationary  about  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  economists  In 
the  country,  and  certainly  the  most  dis- 
tinguished economist  In  the  Senate;  and 
I  hope  all  our  colleagues  will  listen  to 
what  he  has  to  say  on  this  subject. 

As  an  amateur  in  the  fleld  of  econom- 
ics, it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  eco- 
nomic illiteracy  to  suggest  that  putting 
people  back  to  work  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  is  slack,  and  when  the  need  \m 
to  get  greater  production,  would  amount 
to  inflation.  Such  an  argimient  does 
not  make  any  sense  to  me  at  all.  I 
wonder  whether  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from   Illinois,  would  agree. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  agree.  What 
those  who  say  such  a  measure  would 
be  Inflationary  rely  upon  is  the  fact 
that  total  Government  expenditures  In- 
itially might  seem  to  be  increased,  and. 
therefore,  they  say.  there  will  be  more 
Government  borrowings;  and  If  the 
budget  does  not  balance,  there  will  be 
more  money  chasing  goods,  and  there- 
fore the  price  level  will  rise.  But  they 
do  not  take  into  account,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out. 
the  fact  that  this  additional  monetary 
purchasing  power  will  put  otherwise  Idle 
labor  to  work,  with  otherwise  idle  cap- 
ital resources,  producing  goods  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  produced;  and, 
therefore,  there  will  be  an  ofrsettlng,  by 
goods,  of  that  money:  and,  therefore, 
the  amount  of  taxes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  collect  would  be  to- 
creased;  and  while  perhaps  we  cannot 
work  out  any  precise  ratio,  the  Federal 
Government  itself  may  ultimately  get 
back  all  it  spends,  and,  indeed,  will,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that 
the  $300  million  we  are  proposing  Is  in 
the  form  of  loans,  not  grants;  only  $75 
million  additional  would  be  in  the  form 
of  grants.  This  is  a  business  transac- 
tion to  help  localities  and  firms  which 
cannot  command  private  capital,  to  get 
"seed"  capital,  so  to  speak,  with  which 
they  can  start,  and  to  which  they  should 
add  sums  of  money  of  their  own,  so  that 
the  total  Investment  ought  to  be  a  num- 
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ber  of  times  the  amount  of  the  public 
loan. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I'ii.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  think  that  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  budget  to  distinguish  be- 
tween loans  and  grants — between  mon- 
eys which  are  loans  and  will  be  repaid, 
and  moneys  which,  once  spent,  will  l>e 
gone — is  in  many  ways  deceiving  the 
American  people  with  respect  to  the  real 
impact  of  the  budget  and  of  our  Fed- 
eral fiscal  operations? 

Mr.  DOUGLAfi.  I  quite  agree:  I 
think  we  should  <iraw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  so-called  ordinary  budget  and 
the  capital  budget . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  one  of  the  ap- 
pendixes to  the  existing  budget — it  is 
tucked  away  in  the  back  of  that  huge 
book — there  is  an  analysis  like  this  one 
of  the  capital  investments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — which,  as  I  recall, 
come  to  some  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  CLARK,  -t  is  quite  Interesting 
that  that  table  is  not  referred  to  when 
charges  are  made  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  others  are  wild-eyed  spenders  who 
want  to  unbalanc(!  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  V^ill  not  those  who  seek 
to  charge  that  the  bill  is  inflationary  use 
as  part  of  their  argument  that  even 
though  most  of  its  provisions  are  for 
loans,  not  grants,  nevertheless,  m  the 
light  of  our  obsolete  budget  procedures 
the  bill  would  t<;nd  to  imbalance  the 
President's  budget?  Will  not  that  argu- 
ment be  made? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  may  be  made,  but 
In  that  connection  I  would  say  that  in 
the  Federal  budgnt  there  are  sources  of 
waste  which.  In  my  Judgment,  we  should 
stop.  I  think  thei-e  is  tremendous  waste 
in  the  Department  of  Defense — for  in- 
stance, in  the  huge  surpluses  scattered 
over  the  country  fcnd  over  the  world.  In 
a  few  days,  if  ti]r.e  permits,  I  mtend  to 
discuss  that  subje<:t.  In  brief,  they  have 
$44  billion  worth  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies scattered  over  the  world,  but  only 
need,  as  a  maximum,  $27  billion  worth 
for  peacetime  and  wartime  reserves. 
Furthermore,  of  the  approximately  $5 
billion  of  contracts  they  let,  according  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  only  about  5  percent  are  sub- 
ject to  competitive  bidding:  the  rest  are 


negotiated  contracts,  with  all  the  waste 
they  bring  about. 

Furthermore,  there  is  tremendous 
waste  in  the  farm  program. 

In  addition,  there  is  tremendous  waste 
in  the  bureaucracy  here  in  Washington. 

If  the  administration  would  permit 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  Ilimois  to  work  on  that 
budget,  we  would  sweat  out  the  waste, 
and  would  have  remaining  enough 
money  for  welfare,  adequate  defense,  and 
the  building  up  of  the  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Even  if  we  were  un- 
successful in  our  effort — like  Hercules — 
to  clean  out  a  little  bit  of  the  Augean 
stables,  does  not  the  Senator  from  Ill- 
inois agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
quite  pocsible  to  balance  the  budget 
without  making  any  increase  in  tax 
rates,  if  the  proposals  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  in  which  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  joining  last  year,  namely,  to  close 
tax  loopholes,  were  adopted? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  would 
not  only  balance  the  budget,  but  also 
would  produce  a  surplus. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  it  would  reduce 
the  national  debt,  if  that  seemed  wise 
at  this  time.  However,  today  many  of 
our  people  of  very  equal  incomes  pay 
very  unequal  amounts  of  taxes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  a 
bill  to  close  those  tax  loopholes.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
join,  at  an  early  date,  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  that  bill,  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  repeat,  as  I 
have  said  many  times  before,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  budget  should  be  balanced  this 
year,  even  under  our  obsolete  budget 
procedures.  I  believe  it  can  be  balanced 
this  year  by  the  elimination  of  waste 
and  by  the  closing  of  tax  loopholes.  I 
should  like  to  have  it  very  clear,  mdeed, 
that  when  I  advocate  spending  money, 
I  also  advocate  raising  revenues  suf- 
ficiently to  balance  the  budget  at  a  time 
when,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  enor- 
mous unemployment  still  exists  in  this 
country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  President,  modiflcatlons  in  Senate 
bill  3683  which  was  passed  originally  by 
the  Senate  in  the  85th  Congress  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  An  independent  administration  is 
created  to  provide  an  authority  to  carry 
out  this  diversified  program — section  3. 

Comparison  of  area  redevelopment  hilh 


(b)  An  agriculture  representative  is 
added  to  the  Public  Advisory  Board,  so 
that  the  problems  of  agricultural  areas 
may  be  brought  more  squarely  into  a 
careful  administration — section  4c. 

(c)  The  300-cotmty  limitation  on  par- 
ticipating rural  areas  is  removed — sec- 
tion 5b. 

<d)  The  loan  period  for  industrial  and 
rural  loans  is  reduced  from  40  to  30 
years — section  6a{6) . 

(e)  Criteria  requiring  that  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  be  used  to  provide  more 
than  temporary  alleviation  of  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment — section 
6a(3). 

(f)  The  interest  rate  to  the  borrower 
is  increased  to  one-half  of  1  percent,  with 
the  additional  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
being  specifically  allocated  to  a  sinking 
fund  to  cover  possible  losses  incurred — 
section  6b  f  8). 

(g)  Authorization  for  grants  for  pub- 
lic facilities  is  limited  to  1  year,  rather 
than  for  an  indeterminate  period — sec- 
tion 8d. 

(h)  Vocational  training  provisions  are 
tied  to  the  employment  opportunities 
created  in  the  area,  as  are  subsistence 
retralnmg  benefits,  with  a  $10  milUon 
ceiling  established  for  retraining  bene- 
fits— sections  16a,  16b,  17a. 

The  revisions  made  in  the  present  bill 
are  the  result  of  information  and  study 
during  hearings  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  of  the  85th  Congress.  I  believe 
that  these  revisions  provide  a  better  bill. 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  measure 
by  Congress  and  its  wise  and  careful  ad- 
ministration will  bring  a  new  day  of  hope 
and  opportunity  to  many  areas  and  to 
literally  millions  of  our  people  who  want 
nothing  more  than  a  chance  to  work. 
Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  a  program  is 
designed  to  stimulate  private  employ- 
ment. 

The  bill  proposes  no  easy  handout.  It 
holds  out  the  prospect  of  work,  of  new 
Jobs,  of  increased  production,  of  expand- 
ing business  and  commerce,  uf  more 
healthy  community  life,  and.  above  all. 
of  fuller  utilization  and  development  of 
the  most  precious  resource — our  Nation's 
human  resources.  It  is  a  domestic  point 
IV  program  which  we  badly  need.  Why 
should  we  help  so  lavishly  the  distressed 
areas  abroad,  and  yet  deny  help  to  our 
own  kith  and  kin? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparison  of  the  area  re- 
development bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORo^  as  follows: 


ProvWoii 

1.  Title  

2.  OrKaniiation 

3.  Advisory  Rotrd .... 

4.  Division  of  RedcTekpioent 


Douirlas-PaTne  bill.  S.  3683  (paaaed  Senate.  85th  ConK.) 


Area  EcoiKKnic  Redevelopment  Act 

A  constituent  agcDcy  within  UHFA,  vith  confirmed  Commis- 
■ioncr. 

1.  Cmbinet-level  sdvisary  board 

2.  25-intui  National  Public  Advisory  Committee  from  all  waDu 

of  Ufe. 
1.  Industrial  areas  with  stibstantlal  and  persistent  uxKmploy- 
Oient  over  an  extended  perioA.    Specific  levels: 

(a)  12  percent  tor  1  y««r  preceding. 

(b)  9  percent  for  15  of  18  months  preceding. 

(c)  0  percent  fbr  18  of  24  months  preoedtnK. 

(d)  Ifi  percent  for  0  months  preoedins  (at  CTommtaioner^ 

aiaoretlon). 
X  EorslarMS  with  largest  nnmber  and  peroentafB  of  low  Income 
farm  fam  iltee  and  sabsUnti&l  $aA  peniiteot  anemploTSWDt, 
not  to  exceed  300  countien 


Donglas-C!ooper-Clark-BeaU  biU,  86th  Cong. 


Area  Economic  Redevelopment  Act. 
Independent  agency.' 

1.  Oabiiiet-]cvd  advisory  board. 

X  25-man  National  Public  Advisory  Committee  from  all  walrs 
of  life.    Agrieultoral  representative  added.' 

1.  Industrial  areas  with  substantial  and  penistent  unemploy- 
ment over  an  extended  period.    Specific  levels: 

(a)  12  percent  for  1  year  preoedlnK. 

(b)  0  povent  tat  U  tit  U  mootha  preeedlnc. 

(c)  <  percent  for  IS  of  34  months  precedtng. 

(d)  IS  peroent  for  S  months  preceding  (at  Oommtatooer's 


2.  Knral  areas  with  largett  nnmbar  and  percentage  of  low  income 
turn  ftunilles  and  sobstsntial  and  persiste&t  unemployment.' 


fi- 


1^' 


!■: 


>  Denote*  leTiskma. 
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Provision 


5.  Local  groups. 


6.  Loans  for  private  projects 

(a)  Revolving  fund  or  funds  total 

(b)  Maximum  Federal  participa- 

tion. 

(c)  Minimum  State  or  local  par- 

ticipation. 

(d)  Minimum  private  participa- 

tion. 

(e)  Maximum  period  of  loans 

(0  Industrial  or  commercial 

projects, 
(g)  Interest  rate 

Qi)  ApplkatioD  approved  by 

7.  Loans  for  public  facilities: 

(a)  RtjvolvinR  fund   ,    

(b)  Maximum  Fedwal  participa- 

tion. 

(c)  Minimum     State     or     local 

Dartlclpatton. 

(d)  Maximum  jierlod  of  loan 

(c)  Interest  rate 

8.  Funds  for  loans: 

(a)  Amount 

(b)  Source 

(c)  Interest  rate  paid  Treasury... 

•.  Orants  for  public  facilities 

10.  Information 

11.  Technical  assistance 

12.  Authority  (tranted 

i:<.  Termination  of  eligibility 

14.  Urban  renewal 

15.  Planning  grants 

16.  Vocational  training 


17.  Retraining  subsistence  poymrnts. 


Douglas- Payne  bill,  S.  3683  (passed  Senate,  85th  Cong.) 


Public  or  private  ajrency  approved  by  State  or  its  Instrumental- 
ity except  where  there  is  no  provision  for  such  approval.  Then 
Commissioner  may  appoint  a  local  committee. 

$100  million  for  industrinl  areas 

$100  million  for  rural  areas 

65  percent  (subordinate  to  other  loans) 

10  percent .... 

5  percent 

40  years 

Including  machinery  and  e(]uiptn('nt , 

Kate  paid  Treasury  plus  \i  of  1  jH'rctnt 

State  or  local  developrnpnt  aitrncy  {oi  local  commit  tee  in  al)«ience 
of  State  or  local  <h'vi'l()iim«'nt  ajjencji,  and  f('Un<l  l)y  State  to 
be  consistent  with  are:k  oi-ouomii;  duvclopmuut.  Program  ap- 
proved by  Corami:$sioner. 

$100  million 

65  percent  subordinute  to  other  loans 

10  percent 

40  years 

Rule  paid  Treasury  plus  H  of  1  percent 

$300  million 

Borrowed  from  Treasury 

Not  greater  tlian  current  avenitre  yielils  on  outstnndliie  ni.irket- 
able  U.S.  (>bliR:Ulons  of  compariiblo  muturltles  at  end  of  prc- 
ce<linx  month. 

Authorization  for  appropriation  of  $75  nilllinn  a  yeiu- 

Informntlon  furnistied  to  redevelopment  wtr.xn 

Tcchiiical  iis.-;istaticc  liuf  liorired  for  re<|pvclopment  areas:  author- 
ization for  iipprojiriation  of  $4^i  million  a  year. 

l^sual  tx)r|)or:»te  imwers ....   

Provision  for  tt'rmiiuition  of  di"«ipnaf  ion  ».s  rp»leveIoi>mpnt  area.. 

On  request  by  Coniniissioner,  II  UFA  rimy  give  flnamlal  asslst- 
anci>  to  projects  in  luunicipalities  wittiout  regard  to  predom- 
inantly residential  requiretnoiit. 

Planning  Rrunts  autliorite<l  for  smaller  municiiialities  redevelop- 
ment areiks. 

Labor  and  HEW  a.'«p«'rtiiin  need  for  vocntionnl  training  and 
provl<ie  flii'iTtciul  a.«.<iistanoe  to  Stale  agency  in  supplying  such 
facilities  uud  servient. 


I.Abor  n-.ake.s  payment,s  to  Stittes  for  1.1  weeks  retraining  .lub- 
si.-itence  iMiyiiieiits  to  iiiiemi>le)ye<l  not  RettiHK  uiiriin>loynient 
compensation  and  getting  training  for  new  job. 


Douglas-Cooper-Clark-Beall  bill.  H«th  Cong. 


Public  or  private  agency  approved  by  .state  or  its  Instrumenfil- 
ity  except  where  there  Is  no  provision  for  such  approvaL  Then 
Commissioner  may  appoint  a  local  commiltou. 

$100  million  for  industrial  areas. 

$100  million  for  rural  areas. 

65  percent  (subordinate  to  other  loans). 

10  |>errent. 
5  percent. 

.W  years.' 

Including  machinery  and  equipment. 

Rale  paid  Treajtury  plu.<  ^1  of  1  jxTcent  f»<  p«T»nt  ofaboTe  will 
Im'  HllcK-ateil  to  siiikiiii;  fund  for  paynent  of  Iosm-!>  ' 

State  or  local  develupnient  aceiiry  lor  local  committee  In  absence 
of  State  or  \itm\  development  apenc>).  an  I  found  by  State  to 
l>e  con.'tlstent  with  area  economic  development.  Program  ap- 
proved by  Commia6iouer. 

$1011  million 

05  perivnt  suborlinate  to  other  loons. 

10  percent. 

40  ye;irs. 

Rate  paid  Treasury  plus  Yi  of  1  percent 

JMO  million. 

Morrow inI  from  Treasury. 

Not  ere;it.r  thiin  currvni  average  >-»elds  on  outstanding  market- 
able IT.S  obligutlons  of  oom|>arable  maturities  at  and  o(  pr»' 
OHimK  montti. 

Aiithorlxatlon  for  appropriation  of  $75  million.* 

Inforiimtion  fuinishe<l  to  rMevelopment  areas. 

Technical  as.si.sUtiicp  authurlz)«l  for  riMlevelopinent  areas'  author- 
nation  lor  aitproprlation  of  $4 it  million  a  year. 

Usual  corporate  powers. 

Provision  for  termination  of  drAlgnatlon  as  redevelopment  are*. 

On  retpiest  by  Cominivsioner,  IlllF.V  may  give  financial  assist- 
ance to  projects  In  munictiNilitiiss  without  regard  to  predom- 
inantly residential  nvjuirenient. 

Planning  gratits  suibonxed  for  smaller  municipalities  rederelo^ 
menl  areas. 

Secretaries  of  Ijibor  and  HEW  In  consultation  with  Adminla- 
trntor  a.vi'rtain  ne<>d  for  vontlioiial  truliiing  and  provide  finan- 
ci:U  ii.viistaiico  to  Slate  ageiK-y  In  supplying  such  faculties  and 
services    (program    deeigued    (or   employment   opportunities 

created  in  ar«u«).> 
S4-(Tetary  of  LatM>r  in  consultation  with  Administrator  makes 
Ittiyments  to  States  for  1.1  we«-ks'  rctralninr  iub.«ist«rM3e  pay 
nieiits  to  unemployed  not  getting  unemployment  oompeosa- 
tion  and  ci>rtifle<l  fi>r  new  Job.i 

ID.Ixn.OUl  annual  ceiling  eotabli^bml.     Rulemaking  authority 
extended  to  facilitate  administration  of  sees.  10  and  17. 


1  Denotes  revbiions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  2  days 
so  that  if  other  Senators  wish  to  Join 
the  39  Senators  who  are  now  cospon- 
sors,  they  may  do  so. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
desk  as  requested. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Douglas' 
oPcCCU. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  had  expected  to 
comment  at  some  length  upon  the  bill 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  introduced.  However, 
I  must  go  to  my  home  State  In  a  few 
minutes.  Before  doing  so  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  speak  about  his  bill.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  introducing  the  bill. 
However,  beyond  that,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  long  and  indefatiga- 
ble labors  to  secure  the  passage  of  legis- 


lation which  would  give  hope  to  the 
areas  throughout  the  country  which 
suffer  from  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment.  I  am  glad  that 
he  has  asked  me  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  the  first  cosponsor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  expect  to  help  the  Sena- 
tor in  every  way  I  can.  There  Is  no 
question  about  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation. The  years  of  work  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  devoted  to 
this  kind  of  legislation,  and  the  hear- 
ings that  have  been  held,  prove  that 
fact.    Moreover,    the    supf>orting    facts 

prove  It.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  several  messages  to  Congress, 
has  stated  that  legislation  of  this  type  is 
necessary.  The  only  issue  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  means  by  which  the  prob- 
lem should  be  attacked. 

I  may  say  that  I  do  not  support  this 
bill  merely  because  of  the  situation  which 
exists  in  Kentucky,  but  because  it  is  a 
fact  that  what  occurs  in  my  State  is 
typical  of  what  occurs  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Prom  my  study  of  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  introduced,  and 
from  my  experience  In  my  own  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  my  knowledge  of  condi- 


tions there,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  introducing  is  a  reasonable 
approach  to  the  solution  of  this  very 
difficult  problem. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  some- 
thing about  the  fiscal  condition  of  local 
areas.  Many  towns  and  cities  In  the 
depressed  areas  do  not  have  the  means 

to  supply  large  amounts  of  aid  or  to 

contribute  a  large  percentage  of  funds 
to  the  various  types  of  investment  proj- 
ects which  could  be  established  in  the 
depressed  areas.  I  think  the  percentage 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pro- 
vided is  a  reasonable  percentage  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  contribute. 

I  said  the  other  day,  and  I  repeat  it, 
that  in  an  ectinomy  in  which  parts  of 
our  Nation  are  surging  ahead,  where 
there  is  large  employment  and  where 
there  is  an  increase  in  wealth  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  people,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right  to  allow  thousands  of  others 
to  be  left  behind,  lying  in  the  ditch,  so 
to  speak.  We  cannot  forget  such  areas. 
We  cannot  forget  those  people.  In  my 
State  of  Kentucky  250,000  people  are  re- 
ceiving surplus  food.  There  are  nine 
areas  in  Kentucky — which  includes  25 
percent  of  our  population — which  have 
been  designated  "labor  surplus  areas"  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  situation 
is  critical  and  immediate  attention  is 
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called  for.  I  have  introduced  two  bills 
toward  meeting  the  immediate  need  for 
more  food  and  wm^  and  shall  Introduce 
additional  legislation  in  the  near  futiuv. 
But  the  long-range  problems  of  our  areas 
in  Kentucky  la  that  Industrial  develop- 
ment must  be  stimulated,  encouraged, 
and  aided  by  legislation  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  niinola 
has  introduced  tod»y. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  nil- 
nois  for  the  opportunity  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  intend  to  contribute  what- 
ever I  can  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUOLAB.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  not  merely  for  his  com- 
ments, but  also  for  the  constant  interest 
which  he  has  shown  in  this  probl«n  and 
his  very  intelligent  efforts  to  improve  the 
situation.  I  think  his  remarks  under- 
score my  statement  that  this  is  a  bi- 
partisan bill. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  the 
first  cosponsor.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  ClakxI  Is  the  second 
cosponsor.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BkallI  Is  the  third  cosponsor.  I 
shall  make  the  request,  after  I  have  fin- 
ished my  statement  and  the  bill  has  been 
introduced,  that  the  bill  may  lie  at  the 
desk  for  2  days,  lo  that  any  other  Sena- 
tors who  may  wish  to  become  coqwn- 
•ors  of  the  bill  may  have  the  (H7Portun- 
ity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  associate  nis^self  with  the  splen- 
did address  Just  made  by  the  distin- 
gulahed  senior  Senator  from  nunols  with 
respect  to  the  area  economie  develop- 
ment bill,  which  he  and  I  and  37  other 
cospoDsors  have  Just  sent  to  the  desk. 

This  bill  Ita  patterned  after  the  Doug- 
las-Payne bill  of  last  year,  which  was 
paaaed  by  Congren.  but  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  Tbe  bill  of  last  year 
was  a  bipartisan  compromise  bill. 
Again  this  year  we  have  a  bipartisan 
bUL 

I  should  like  to  spend  a  moment  or 
two  discussing  the  impact  of  this  bill  on 
my  own  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pomsylvanla.  There  are  17  counties  In 
Pennsylvania  which  would  be  immediate- 
ly eligible  to  share  in  Federal  assistance; 
namely,  Lackawanna,  Luaeme,  Sehtiyl- 
klU,  Coltunbia.  Moatour,  Northumber- 
land. Union.  Snyder.  Jimiata.  MifBln. 
Clinton.  Clearfield.  Blair.  Cambria,  Som- 
erset. Fasrette.  and  Krle. 

These  are  the  areas  already  classified 
by  the  Government  as  areas  of  substan- 
tial latxHT  surplus.  However,  the  bill  ts 
drawn  so  that  smaller  counties  which 
have  never  been  classified  at  all.  en:  parts 

of  larger  metnv>oUtan  areas,  may  be 
subsequently  included.  In  the  latter 
categories  might  come  parts  of  our  great 
metropolitan  communities  which  center 
around  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

The  unemidoyment  rate  in  the  17 
coimties  I  mentioned  ranges  from  10.3 
percent  in  the  Northumberland-Snyder- 
Union-Montour  area  to  23.7  percent  in 
Fayette  County. 

I  ask  tmanimous  conamt  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Racoao  at  this 
point  a  table  which  shows,  for  12  Penn- 
sylvania labor  market  areas,  the  latest 
imemployment  figures,  based  upon  un- 
employment as  a  percentage  of  the  labor 


force,  and  unemployment  in  excess  of  8 
percent,  lliese  12  labor  maztet  areas, 
which  are  identified  by  their  principal 
cities,  include  the  17  counties  I  named 
earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Labor  market  area 

Unem- 
ploy- 
ment > 

Unem- 
ployment 
as  jiercent 

oi  laljor 
force 

Unem- 
ployment 
Inexceas 
of  6 

pToent 

AltOODB 

8.  goo 
14.  (no 

16,700 
16,000 
21,7T)0 
2.700 
6,0110 
2.fi00 
1,800 

13,400 

6,6.10 
11,300 

16.6 
14.1 
16.8 
15.6 
l.'S.Q 
12.  S 
13.6 
11.4 
11.6 

15.8 

10.3 
23.7 

5,700 

Krle.... 

8,000 

Johnstown 

10,700 
9  800 

R<T«n'on 

Wilkes-Barre-Haileton. .. 

Berwick-Bloomslnirg 

Ctearfleld-Du  Bols. 

Lewistown 

13,500 
1.400 
2.800 

i,aou 

900 

Lock  Haven 

Pottsville  (Schuylkill 
County) 

7,700 

Sunbury-Shamokln- 
Mount  Carmel 

2,800 
8.300 

Union  town-CannensvlQe. 

Total 



72,800 

>  First  8  baaed  on  November  flgurec;  (bUowlng  7 
baaed  on  latest  available  data. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  unem- 
ployment has  continued  at  these  intol- 
erable levels  almost  continuously  since 
World  War  II— deQiite  the  heroic  efforts 
Of  the  communities  concerned  to  help 
themselves,  and  despite  the  assistance  of 
the  State.  It  Is  clear  that  if  we  are  ever 
to  meet  this  problem,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  undertake  a  fair  share  of 
the  total  effort. 

In  my  State  there  is  an  Industrial  de- 
velopment authority,  headed  by  our  sec- 
retary of  commerce,  which  has  made 
very  real  and  helpful  efforts  to  rehabili- 
tate a  number  of  our  distressed  areas 
during  the  past  4  years,  when  Gov. 
George  M.  Leader  was  our  distinguished 
chief  executive. 

Those  efforts  have  been  successful  to 
the  extent  that  State  finances  permit, 
but  our  capacity  to  go  further  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  We  are  at  the  moment 
facing  the  need  to  raise  between  $350 
million  and  $400  million  in  additional 
taxes  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  coming  bi- 
ennlum.  Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
$350  million  is  required  for  needed  school 

construction,  which  cannot  be  under- 
taken because  no  funds  are  available. 
We  have  a  State  program  In  aid  of  ur- 
ban renewal  which  is  too  small  to  give 
our  cities  much  help.  There  has  been 
but  a  token  effort  to  help  in  that  regard. 
In  short,  my  CommonwealUi  is  desper- 
ately in  need  of  heU>  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  all  these  categories. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  counties, 
there  are  several  Pennsylvania  rural 
counties  which  might  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  the  biU  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ulimois. 

May  I  state  for  the  Rxcokd,  briefly, 
these  figures: 

Unemployment  compensation  claims 
in  Pennsylvania  were  at  an  alltime  high 
in  the  week  ending  January  9,  1959. 
Regular  claims  were  418.000.  tonporary 
claims  were  77.000,  for  a  total  of  495,000 
individual  unemployment  compensation 
claims. 

The  December  15  official  unemploy- 
ment figures  are  472,000.    The  ntunber 


has,  of  course,  risen  since  that  date,  and 
it  will  rise  further  during  the  next 
month  or  two — perhaps  3  months — 
until  I  fear  it  win  come  close  to  the 
recession  high  of  520.000  last  spring. 

One  measure  of  our  difficulty  is  the 
reduction  of  our  unemplosrment  ocun- 
pensation  fund  f rem  $350  million  a  year 
ago  to  $125,300,000  as  of  December  31. 

Mr.  President,  I  cotdd  describe  com- 
munity after  community,  through  hard 
and  soft  coal  ai-eas.  al(mg  the  lines  of 
the  Erie.  Lackawanna,  and  Reading, 
where  communities  are  so  impoverished 
that  they  do  not  have  money  to  lu'ovide 
the  facilities  necessary  to  create  indus- 
trial parks  to  attract  Industry.  Yet  those 
areas  are  peoirted  by  fine,  hard-wcR-king 
American  citizens,  who  ask  only  an  op- 
portimity  to  be  put  to  wortc.  and  who 
love  their  homes,  and  want  to  remain 
there. 

I  hope  we  have  arrived  at  Uie  point 
where  we  shall  not  repeat  what  was  done 
to  the  silver  and  gold  mine  towns  of  the 
West,  when  towns  were  aUowed  to  grow 
up,  and  then  disintegrate,  with  all  the 
resulting  social  problems.  These  people 
and  their  forebears  have  lived  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  more  than  100  years,  and 
some  for  as  long  as  200  years.  In  my 
judgment,  they  are  entitled  to  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  their  living  in  the  com- 
munities of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. 

The  bill  which  President  Eisenhower 
has  prt^Msed  to  meet  the  chronic  imem- 
ployment problem  is  little  more  than  an 
empty  gesture.  We  saw  that  last  year. 
We  know  that  the  sltuatloii  will  be  the 
same  this  year. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  money  reoommmded  by  the 
President,  appnndmately  $50  million, 
could  well  be  utUlaed  in  Its  entirety  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Only  $10  million  is  to  be  disbumed  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

There  is  no  provlslan  for  k)ans  or 
grants  for  public  facilities. 

The  mterest  rate  is  too  higli  to  pro- 
vide the  incentive  that  is  needed. 

The  assignment  of  admlnlsti'ative  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  administration  bill  would 
turn  the  program  ovw  to  a  Departmoat 

which  has  shown  a  oomj;>Iete  lack  of 
sjnnpathy. 

In  my  Judgment  it  would  do  as  much 
to  kill  the  program  before  it  got  off  the 
ground  as  the  Urbcm  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration are  doing  today  to  kill  public 
housing  and  urban  renewal,  by  choking 

the  programs  through  administrative 
regtilations. 

Three  concessiaQS  have  beoi  made  in 
the  bill  to  meet  the  criticisms  contained 
in  the  President's  veto  statement.  I 
hope  those  concessions  will  be  enough 
to  persuade  the  President  that  he  should 
sign  the  bill  this  time. 

First,  the  maximum  term  of  the  loans 
Is  to  be  reduced  from  40  years  to  30 
years.  Second,  the  language  relating  to 
administration  of  the  grants  has  been 
revised  to  meet  the  President's  allega- 
tion that  the  previous  language  was 
loosely  drawn.  Third,  the  agency  is  to  be 
authorized  to  borrow  directly  from  the 
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Treasury  for  its  loan  funds,  thus  meet- 
ing the  President's  argument  that  last 
year's  bill  contained  no  funds. 

I  have  received  resolutions  from  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  WilkeiB-Barre 
and  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Scranton,  two  centers  of  our  great  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  anthracite  area — 
and  once  among  the  most  prosperous 
cities  of  our  Commonwealth— urging  the 

Senate  to  pass  as  soon  as  possible  the  bill 
which  was  introduced  today  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  those  two  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
BESOLTmoir   REQTrzsnifG    Fatorablz   Action 

ON  PxoposEO  Lkcislation  for  the  Estab- 

LI8HMXNT  or  AN   ABXA   RXDEVKLOPICXNT   AO- 
MINOSnUTION 

WbereM  In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  a  certaih  bill  enti- 
tled "A  bill  to  establish  an  effeaCive  pro- 
gram to  aUeviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  depressed 
areas";  and  _^ 

Whereas  the  proposed  legislation  was 
never  enacted  into  law;  and 

Whereas  the  86th  Congress  will  convene 
on  January  7,  1959;  and  ^ 

Whereas  the  city  of  Wllkes-Barre  has  been 
clasaifled  for  some  time  as  a  depressed  eco- 
nonUc  area;  and 

Whereas  the  favorable  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gram of  area  redevelopment  would  play  an 
integral  part  in  relieving  unemployment  and 
promote  industrial  development,  urban  re- 
development and  renewal  and  provide  for  a 
healthier  economy  with  full  employment; 
and 

Whereas  the  city  officials  of  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre  desire  to  respectfully  recom- 
mend favorable  action  on  a  new  bill  for  area 
redevelopment  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resoltfed  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Wilkea-Barre.  and  it  is  hereby  resolved  by 
the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  city  offl- 
clalB  of  the  city  of  Wllkes-Barre  are  in  favor 
of  an  effective  area  redevelopment  bill  to 
provide  for  a  program  to  help  Wilkes-Barre 
and  other  communities  to  fully  develop  new 
Industries,  to  aid  in  urban  renewal  and  re- 
development programs  and  provide  for  such 
other  benefits  which  would  promote  a  sound 
economy  and  greater  emplojrment  to  the 
citizens  of  this  Important  Wyoming  Valley 
area;  It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
seth  Congress  and  further  that  the  city  cleric 
li  hereby  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  EKvight  D.  Eisenhower;  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  of  Labor,  James  Mitchell;  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Lewis  L.  Strauss;  U.S. 
Senators  Joseph  Clark  and  Hugh  Scott;  and 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood. 


RcsoLtmoN  or  thk  Diu  Nxed  roa  Kaklt 
Adoption  or  thk  Akxa  RxmvzLOPMKNT 
PaooRAic 

Whereas  news  reports  show  that  new  local 
groups  of  workers  will  be  forced  to  Join  our 
heavy  idle  rolls  and  this  new  absence  of 
earned  income  will  further  burden  our  econ- 
omy, all  this  at  Chrlstmastide  and  in  a  so- 


caUed  period  of  rising  national  employment; 
and 

Whereas  Mayor  Hanlon  and  this  council 
have  experienced  a  searching  deliberation  In 
order  to  properly  balance  municipal  econ- 
omy at  this  time;  and 

Whereas  Scranton  and  this  area  have  al- 
ready amply  demonstrated  maximum  private 
and  community  response  to  bring  fuU  em- 
ployment :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Scranton  City  Council, 
That  this  strong  message  be  laid  before  the 
86tn  Congress,  due  to  convene  January  7, 
that  early  Introduction  and  passage  of  the 
proposed  area  redevelopment  bill  be  accom- 
plished, since  it  provides  an  effective  program 
to  assist  Scranton  and  other  communities  in 
the  fields  of  Industrial  development,  com- 
munity development,^aind  urban  renewal, 
public  works,  and  provide  for  other  benefits 
that  can  be  asseipbled  as  a  common  Federal. 
State,  and  local  eifort  to  bring  about  a  sound 
local  economy  and  full  employment;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
communicated  to  our  new  Congressman, 
SrANLEY  Pbokop,  and  to  our  Senator,  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  and  our  new  Senator-elect.  Hugh 
Scott,  and  to  all  other  members  of  Penn- 
sylvania's 86th  delegation  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  Honorable  Sscretary  of  Conunerce.  Lewis 
Strauss,  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Jajnes  Mitchell,  and,  most  appropriately,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower. 

Jerome  E.  Parker. 
President.  City  Council. 
James  T.  Hanlon. 

Mayor. 
Sam  Drucx. 

City  Clerk. 

December  17,  1958. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  tragic  unemployment 
situation  which  continues  throughout 
the  country  In  general,  and  particularly 
in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania,  I  should  like  to  evi- 
dence my  strong  support  for  the  bill, 
S.  489.  Introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1,  of  which 
I  am  happy  to  be  a  cospKjnsor,  which  bill 
provides  for  an  emergency  stepup  of  the 
Federal  Government's  program  of  sur- 
plus food  distribution  to  needy  families. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  spend  $50  million  prior  to 
June  30.  1959,  and  $100  million  in  fiscal 
1960  to  purchase  additional  food  to  sup- 
plement the  food  currently  made  avail- 
able to  the  needy  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
money  would  come  from  funds  already 
accumulated  under  section  32  of  the  law 
of  August  24,  1935,  and  no  new  funds 
would  be  involved. 

A  stepup  in  the  surplus  food  distribu- 
tion program  is  an  absolute  necessity  In 
Pennsylvania  and  other  areas  hard  hit 
by  continuing  unemplojrment.  In  Penn- 
sylvania there  are  916,000  persons  In  59 
of  the  67  coimtles  in  the  State  who  have 
been  certified  as  entitled  to  receive  sur- 
plus food  because  they  lack  the  means 
to  buy  food  on  the  open  market.  In 
Philadelphia  County  7  percent  of  the 
entire  population  is  receiving  this  type 
of  assistance;  in  Allegheny  County  10 
percent;  Luzerne  County  14  percent;  in 
Blair  and  Cambria  Counties  one  out  of 
every  three  persons  receives  food  under 
the  Federal  program. 

I  point  out  that  the  tragic  floods  which 
Inundated  both  the  Susquehanna  and 


Lackawanna  River  Valleys  during  the 
past  few  days  have  co  flooded  the  coal 
mines  in  much  of  the  anthracite  area, 
particularly  Ijuseme  and  Lackawanna 
Counties,  that  I  am  fearful  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  mines  in  those  areas  will 
have  to  be  closed  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  This  will  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  It  will  make  even  more 
necessary  the  surplus  food  program,  and 

will  make  essential  the  passage  of  the 
area  redevelopment  bill,  about  which  I 
have  been  spealdng  today. 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  President,  the 
type  of  food  that  is  being  distributed  is 
entirely  Inadequate  for  human  needs. 
With  all  of  our  bulging  warehouses  of 
Government  foods,  we  are  distributing 
only  five  staple  items  at  present:  Wheat 
(at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  per  person  per 
month)  and  corn  meal.  rice,  dried  milk. 
and  butter  (at  the  rate  of  1  pound  per 
person  per  month ) . 

State  welfare  agencies  which  distribute 
surplus  foods  say  they  have  been  in- 
formed by  Federal  authorities  that 
cheese,  which  they  had  been  receiving 
until  December,  will  no  longer  be  sup- 
plied. Meat  products,  beans,  fruit,  eggs 
and  cooking  oil  have  not  been  supplied 
for  many  months. 

Passage  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopk>] 
would  insure  something  better  than  a 
bare  subsistence  diet  for  the  many  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children  who 
are  forced  by  circumstances  frequently 
beyond  their  control  to  depend  on  the 
food  they  receive  imder  the  Federal  sur- 
plus food  program  to  keep  aUve. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  one  of  those 
who  have  consistently  voted  in  favor  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs.  Personally.  I 
do  not  think  the  programs  have  provided 
quite  enough.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  aid 
program  agam  this  year.  I  am  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  Public  Law  480.  which 
makes  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
available  for  use  by  the  needy  and 
hungry  abroad.  I  think  ^e  least  we  can 
do  is  to  extend  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try the  same  generosity  extended  to  those 
m  need  of  help  overseas. 

I  hope  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopes]  will 
receive  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion, and  will  shortly  be  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  order  for  immediate  considera- 
tion. Tlie  order  has  been  cleared  with 
the  acting  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  will  be  stated  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr,  Martin]  be  released  from  further 
service  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Tork  [Mr. 
jAvrra]  be  released  from  further  tervloe  on 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration;  and  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Tork  (Mr.  Kxatino]  be 
released  from  further  service  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
And  be  it  further  ordered,  tliat  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin]  be  assigned 
t  J  service  on  the  Commlttes  on  Asronautleal 
and  Space  Sciences  and  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  that  the 
Eenlor  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs] 
be  assigned  to  serrloe  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cxirrency;  and  that  the  Jxinior 
Senator  from  New  Tork  (Mr.  KKATme]   be 

assigned  to  serTlce  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  on  ttte  Committee  on  Rule* 
and  AdnUnistratlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  order. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcosd  a  list  of  the  assignments,  on 
the  minority  side,  on  various  committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCoao,  as 
follows: 


Rrfxtbucan  Lbadi 


mammr,  seni  Cow 
Session 


1st 


Lererett  Saltonstall.  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Milton  R.  Young,  secretary  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

Kvcrett  McKlnley  Dirkaen.  floor  leader. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  whip. 

Styles  Bridges,  chairman  of  policy  oommit- 
te«. 

Andrew  P.  Scboeppel,  chairman  of  commit- 
tee on  committees. 

Barry  Ooldwatsr,  chairman  of  campaign 
committee. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  chairman  of  per- 
sonnel oonunlttee. 

Policy  committee:  Styles  Bridges,  chair- 
man; Leverett  SaltonstaU;  Milton  R.  Young 
of  North  DakoU;  Kv«rett  McKinley  Dlrksen; 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel:  Andrew  P.  Scboeppel; 
Barry  .Ooldwater;  Margaret  Chase  Smith; 
George  D.  Aiken;  Karl  B.  Mundt;  Carl  T. 
Curtis;  Thos.  E.  Martin;  John  Sherman 
Cooper;  and  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 

Campaign  committee:  Barry  Ooldwater, 
chairman;  Alexander  Wiley;  Homer  K.  Cape- 
hart;  Prank  Carlson;  Wallace  P.  Bennett: 
Prescott  Bush:  J.  Qlenn  Beall;  and  Morris 
Cotton. 

Committee  on  committees:  Andrew  P. 
Scboeppel.  chairman;  WUIlam  Langer;  Bourke 
B.  Hlckenlooper;  John  J.  WUliams  of  Dela- 
ware; Henry  Dworahak;  Praneis  Case  of 
South  Dakota;  Roman  L.  Hruaka;  Gordon 
Allott;  Clifford  P.  Case  of  New  Jersey;  Thrus- 
ton  B.  Morton;  Jaoob  K.  Javlts;  Winston  L. 
Prouty;  and  Hugh  Scott. 

Personnel  committee:  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  chairman;  Styles  Bridges;  and  John 
Marshall  Butler. 

Calendar  committee:  Thos.  S.  Martin, 
chairman:  Tliruston  B.  Morton;  aiul  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CLARK.  IfCr.  President,  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Representative  Obokcs  H.  Chkis- 
TOPHxa.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  3  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn.) 
the  Senate  adjotimed,  the  adjournment 
being,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  Wednesday.  January  28. 1950, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain. Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  19:14:  Let  the  wcrds  of  my 
mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 
be  acceptdtle  in  Thy  sight.  O  Lord,  my 
strength  and  my  redeemer. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  counselor  of  oiu: 
minds  and  the  companion  of  our  souls, 
we  rejoice  that  dally  we  may  bring  our 
aspirations  and  desires,  our  longings  and 
hopes  to  Thy  listening  ear  and  under- 
standing heart. 

We  pray  that  we  may  know  Thee  more 
intimately  and  surrender  ourselves  imto 
Thee  more  completely  for  Thou  art  our 
light  in  darkness  and  our  strength  in 
times  of  weakness. 

Show  us  how  we  may  be  helpful  in  re- 
leasing the  hidden  splendor  of  humanity 
and  in  bringing  imto  all  manirirui  the 
blessings  of  the  more  abundant  life. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  praise. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HOUSE  MEMBER 
OP  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6.  Public  Law  754.  81st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  OxoacE  P.  Mtt.t.k^, 


APPOINTMENT  OP  HOUSE  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOSTON  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITES  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursxiant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2,  Public  Law  75,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Na- 
tional Historic  Sites  Commission  the  fol- 
lowing member  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  OTfKiLL.  of  Massachusetts. 


STUDIES  BY   COMMITTEE   ON   THE 
JUDICIARY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman    from    Virginia     [Mr. 

SXTTH]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  27.  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy 
to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  re- 
lating to  certain  matters  within  its  Juris- 
diction, and  ask  for  its  hnmediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee. Is  authorised  and  directed  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  mvastlgatlcms  and  studies 
relating  to  the  foUowing  matters  «»»"«"g 
within  the  Jurlsdlcttoa  of  the  eonunlttea. 
namely — 


(1)  relating  to  Uie  sdmlntotratlop  and  op- 
erati<»i  ol  general  immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws  and  the  reaettiement  of  refugees, 
including  such  activltleB  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration 
which  affect  immigration  in  the  United 
States;  or  Involving  violation  of  the  inunl- 
gratlon  laws  of  the  United  States  through 
abuse  of  private  reUef  legislation: 

(2)  involving  claims,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, against  the  United  States; 

(3)  Involving  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  national  penal  Institutions.  In- 
cluding personnel  and  inmates  therein: 

(4)  relating  to  Judicial  proceedings  and 
the  administration  of  TtAcnX  courts  and 
personnel  thereof,  including  local  courts  In 
Territories  and  possessions: 

(6)  relating  to  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  antitrust  laws,  including  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton  Act,  and  the  Ped- 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act;  and 

(6)  involving  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  Pederal  ststutes,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  crime  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure; and 

(7)  involving  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act: 

Provided,  That  the  coounltteo  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  investigation  of  any  subj/ect 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
conunlttee  of  the  Ho\iae. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  Hotise  is  not 
m  session)  as  soon  as  prac-ticable  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion and  study,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  deems  advisable. 

Pot  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thorised to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  lias  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  doctiments,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  oommittee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  1.  after  the  word  "That"  insert 
",  effective  from  January  3,  1069." 

Page  1,  line  a,  strike  out  "and  directed.** 

Page  a,  line  ao,  change  the  colon  to  a  period. 

Page  a,  line  ao,  make  a  new  paragraph  of 
the  sentence  beginning  "Provided". 

Page  3.  strike  out  the  following  language 
in  lines  8  and  7:  "or  without",  "is  in  session.** 

Mr.  QRGSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Referring  to  the  provi- 
sion that  gives  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  authority  to  investigate  sub- 
merged lands,  is  that  new  or  has  it  been 
included  in  previous  resolutions? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  have  here 
five  resolutions  relating  to  standing  com- 
mittees giving  them  authority  and  power 
to  investigate  matters  over  which  they 
have  Jurisdiction.  All  of  these  resolu- 
tions, mcluding  the  one  about  which  the 
gentleman  has  inquired,  have  been  al- 
tered to  conform  with  resolutions  which 
were  passed  by  the  House  last  year,  so 
that  Uiere  are  no  innovations  in  any  of 
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these  resolutions,  so  far  as  I  know.  They 
conform  to  the  usual  power  that  Is  given 
to  ctmunittees  to  investigate  matters 
within  their  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  resolution  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the  mi- 
nority supports  the  resolution.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  CONDUCT  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND  STUDIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  56  and  ask  for 
its  onmiediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  ollow^s : 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  4, 
1859,  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  may  make  Investigations 
and  studies  Into  matters  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion, including  the  following: 

(1)  Policies  with  respect  to  competition 
among  the  various  modes  of  transportation. 
whether  rail,  air,  motor,  water,  or  pipeline; 
measxires  for  increased  safety;  and  adequacy 
of  the  national  transportation  system  for 
defense  and  the  needs  of  an  expan^ng 
economy;  « 

(2)  Policies  with  respect  to  the  promotion 
of  the  development  of  civil  aviation;  meas- 
ures for  Increased  safety;  restrictions  on 
American  air  carriers  which  impede  the  free 
flow  of  commerce;  routes,  rates,  accounts, 
and  subsidy  payments;  airport  construction, 
hazards  of  adjacency  to  airports,  and  con- 
demnation of  airspace;  aircraft  and  airline 
liability:  aircraft  research  and  development 
and  market  for  American  aircraft;  and  air 
navigational   aids  and   traffic   control; 

(3)  Allocation  of  radio  spectriun;  color 
television;  pay  television;  educational  tele- 
vision; ownership  and  control  of  radio  and 
television  stations;  technical  developments 
In  the  communications  field; 

(4)  Adequacy  of  the  protection  to  In- 
vestors afforded  by  the  disclosure  and  regu- 
latory provisions  of  the  various  Securities 
Acts; 

(5)  Adequacy  of  petroleum,  natural  gas. 
and  electric  energy  resoivcee  for  defense  and 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  economy;  ade- 
quacy, promotion,  regulation,  and  safety  of 
the  faculties  for  extraction  or  generation, 
transmission  and  distribution  of  such  re- 
sources; development  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuel  processes;  and  regulation  of  security 
Issues  of  and  control  of  natural  gas  pipe- 
line companies; 

(G)  Advertising,  fair  competition,  and 
labeling;  ^ 

(7)  Research  in  weather.  Including  air 
pollution  and  smog,  and  artificially  Induced 
weather; 

(8)  Effects  of  Inflation  upon  benefits  pro- 
vided under  railroad  retirement  and  rail- 
road unemployment  programs;  and  Inequi- 
ties in  provisions  of  statutes  relating  there- 
t ).  with  comparison  of  benefits  under  the 
social  security  system; 

(9)  Adequacy  of  medical  facilities,  medi- 
cal personnel,  and  medical  teaching  and 
training  facilities;  research  Into  human  dis- 
eases;  provielons  for  medical  care;   efficient 


and  effective  quarantine;  protection  to  uaars 
against  Incorrectly  labeled  and  deleterious 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices;  and 
other  matters  relating  to  public  health; 

(10)  Disposition  of  funds  arising  from  the 
operation  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act; 

(11)  Current  and  prospective  consump- 
tion of  newsprint  and  other  papers  used  in 
the  printing  of  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
such  other  publications  as  are  admitted  to 
second-class  mailing  privileges;  current  and 
prospective  production  and  supply  of  such 
papers,  factors  affecting  such  supply,  and 
possibilities  of  additional  production 
through  the  use  of  alternative  source  mate- 
rials; 

(12)  Increase  in  traffic  accidents  on  the 
streets  and  highways  of  the  United  States 
during  recent  years;  factors  responsible  for 
such  Increase,  the  resulting  deaths,  personal 
injuries,  and  economic  losses;  and  measures 
for  eliminating  such  accidents  or  reducing 
their  frequency  and  severity:   and 

(13)  The  administration  and  enforcement 
by  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
subjects  which  are  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  committee. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  Investigations 
and  studies  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  may  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  or  outside  the  United  States, 
whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, tu  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpexm  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
at  any  time  during  the  present  Congress  the 
results  of  any  investigation  or  study  made 
under  authority  of  this  resolution,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. Any  such  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
Is  not  In  session. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  1,  strike  out  "4"  and  Insert 
"3." 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "with"  and  Insert 
"within." 

Page  4,  after  line  2,  Insert  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows; 

Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

Page  4,  line  6,  strike  out  "or  outside." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution,  like  the  preceding  one, 
conforms  to  the  resolution  passed  last 
year. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  minority  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee agree  to  this  resolution.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUcm  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMBil'lTKE  ON 
BANKINa  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
OATIONS.  AND  TO  MAKE  IN- 
QUIRIES RELATING  TO  HOUSING 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  81  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  coxisideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  4. 
1959,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  complete 
studies  and  Investigations  and  make  In- 
quiries with  respect  to  any  matter  or  matters 
In  the  field  of  housing  coming  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  committee.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  ( 1 )  the  operation  of  the 
various  PHA-asslsted  housing  programs.  (2) 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage AsEOClatlon,  (3)  the  status  and  ade- 
quacy of  mortgage  credit  In  the  United 
States.  (4)  the  current  rate  of  construction 
of  residential  dwelling  units  in'  relation  to 
housing  requirements  and  demands,  and  tb« 
role  of  Oovernment-asilsted  mortgage  pro- 
grams with  respect  thereto,  (5)  the  role  of 
housing  construction  In  the  national  econ- 
omy. (6)  the  operation  of  the  privately 
financed  military  housing  program.  (7)  the 
requirement  of  and  demand  for  Federal 
assistance  In  the  development  of  community 
facilities,  (8)  the  operation  of  the  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  programs,  and 
(9)  farm  housing  and  the  adequacy  of  farm 
housing  credit. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  th«  Hou— 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  th*  House 
Is  not  In  session )  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congreaa  the  results  of  Its 
investigations  and  studies,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advlaable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  tauX 
places  within  the  United  States,  Including 
any  Territory,  Conunonwealth.  or  poaeeaflon 
thereof,  whether  or  not  the  House  la  In  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subiienas  may  be  Issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  by  any  member  designated  by  such  chair- 
man, and  may  t>e  served  by  any  person  des- 
ignated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
thereof  may  administer  oaths  or  afflrmation* 
to  witnesses. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page   1,  line  1,  strike  out  "4"  and  Insert 

..g  .. 

Page  2.  after  line  9.  Insert: 

"Provided.  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 
-  Page  2,  strike  out  the  following  language 
In  lines  17  and  18:  "including  any  Territory, 
Commonwealth,  or  possession  thereof." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  minority  on  the  C(Mnmittee  on  Rules 
support  this  resolution,  and  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questim  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  coomiittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZINO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  CONDUCT 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  101  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  4, 
1959,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
authorized  to  conduct  •  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  following  pro- 
grams of  benefits  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors: 

(1)  The  programs  of  oompeiuatlon  and 
pension; 

(2)  The  programs  of  hospitalization, 
domiciliary  care,  medical  and  dental  care  and 
treatment,  and  furnishing  of  {vosthetic 
appliances; 

(3)  The  insurance  and  Indemnity  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  The  housing  and  business  loan  pro- 
grams, and  the  program  of  furnishing  assist- 
ance for  the  acquisition  of  speciallj  adapted 
hotislng: 

(6)  The  programs  of  education  and  train- 
ing (including  vocational  rehabiUtation) ; 

(6)  The  furnishing  of  burial  allowances: 
and 

( 7 )  The  furnishing  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952  and  chapter  41  of  title 
S8,  United  States  Code;  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  or  not  such  programs  are 
tMing  conducted  economically,  efficiently,  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  programs,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  mlsuaa  of  Oovem- 
ment  funds;  whether  or  not  such  programs 
adeqxiattiy  serve  the  needs  and  protect  the 
welfare  of  the  beneficiaries  of  such  programs; 
and  whether  changes  in  the  law  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  the  programs 
either  will  lead  to  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  or  will  make  such  programs  more 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  programs. 

The  oomnUttee  Is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  to  determine — 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  appeals  for  chari- 
table contributions  are  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  or  segments  thereof,  in  the  name 
of  American  veterans  by  appealing  to  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  assist  such 
veterans  and  their  stxrvivors  or  dependents; 

(2)  whether  an  undue  proportion  of  such 
charitable  contributions  is  tised  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  conducting  such  appeals  and  for 
other  administrative  expenses  rather  than  for 
providing  services  for  or  benefits  to  veterans; 

(3)  whether  any  of  such  appeals  are 
fraudulent  in  nature; 

(4)  whether  additional  supervision  of  the 
fund-raising  activities  conducted  by  organi- 
sations chartered  by  Act  of  Congress  in  the 
naoM  of  veterans  Is  necessary  or  desirable; 


-  (S)  the  existence  of  any  other  abxiees  con- 
nected with  charitable  appeals  made  in  the 
name  of  veterans. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  Is 
not  in  session) .  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
the  present  Oongrees.  the  results  of  its  In- 
vestigations and  studies,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

Tor  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
XNOunlttee.  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorlaed  to  sit  and  act  during  tha  present 
Congrees  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions, 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  else- 
where, wbethsr  or  not  the  House  has  reoessed. 
or  has  adjounxed,  to  hold  such  bearings,  to 
require  the  attendance  of  such  wltneasee  and 
the  production  of  sucb  records,  documents. 


and  papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  take 
sucb  testimony  as  it  deenui  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  such  chairman,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  at  member. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  1.  strike  out  the  n\unber  "4" 
and  Insert  "3". 

Page  3.  after  line  16.  insert  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"Provided.  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

Page  3.  strike  out  the  following  language 
in  lines  24  and  25:  "its  Territories,  and 
possessions,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
and  elsewhere,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  re8oluti(m  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  MAKE  INQUIRIES 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  AERONAUTI- 
CAL AND  OTHER  SCIENTIPIC  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  133  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  4, 
1059.  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subconunit- 
tee.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  investigations 
and  make  inquiries  with  re8i>ect  to  any  mat- 
ter or  matters  in  or  related  to  the  fields  of 
astronautical  research  and  development 
(including  resources,  persoiuiel.  equipment, 
and  faclUtles).  outer  space  (includilng  ex- 
ploration and  control  thereof,  and  air  and 
space  law),  and  other  scientific  research 
and  development  (Including  international 
aclentiflc  cooperation)  coming  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  conunlttee. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  ait  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
or  without  the  United  States,  Including  any 
Territory,  Conunonwealth,  or  possession 
thereof,  whether  the  House  Is  In  session, 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
bearinga,  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence.  mesKiranda. 
papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deans  necessary. 
Bubpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  conunlttee  designated  by 
him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  at  ttie  committee  or  any  member 
designated  by  him  may  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses. 

The  committee  shall  rep(«-t  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  studies,  Investi- 
gations, and  Inquiries,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 
Any  such  report  which  Is  made  when  the 
House  Is  not  In  session  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  1,  strike  out  "4"  and  insert 
"8." 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  "and  directed." 

Page  1,  after  line  11.  insert  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  the  coonmlttee  shall  not 
imdertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

Page  2,  strike  out  the  following  language 
In  lines  2,  3,  and  4:  "or  without",  "including 
any  Territory.  Commonwealth,  or  poesession 
thereof."  and  "Is  in  session." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  new  committee  which  I  believe 
you  are  all  familiar  with.  This  is  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
It  has  not  been  in  existence  heretofore. 
Ihe  resolution,  however,  conforms  to  the 
usual  resolutions  giving  the  committee 
the  power  to  make  investigations  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  as  amended  has  the  unan- 
imous support  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

Ihe  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  SpeiJcer, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate c(Misideration  of  the  resoluticm  (H. 
Res.  138)  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  hereby  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  CUuse  2e(J)  of  Rule  TO,  strike  out  "25" 
and  insert  "20"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

In  Clause  2  of  Rule  xm.  strike  out  "20* 
and  insert  "21"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Blr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  connection  with  the  creation  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
it  was  necessary  to  miake  several  changes 
throughout  the  rules.  Inadvertently  we 
failed  to  change  the  numbers  of  certain 
paragraphs.  This  resolution  merely 
changes  the  numbers  of  paragraphs. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNI- 
VEEISARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  ABRA- 
HAM UNCOLS 
Mr.  McCCmMACK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

offer  a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask 
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ttDanimotu  consent  for  Its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  57),  as  follows: 

ResoUed  by  the  House  of  Repreaentartves 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  assemble  In  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  11 
o'clock  antemeridian,  on  Thursday,  February 
12,  1959. 

That  the  Committee  on  Arrangements, 
created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-775,  Is 
empowered  to  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  fitting  and  proper  exercises  for  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  hereby  authorized  and. 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  Public  Law 
85-776  to  ls£ue  appropriate  Invitations  to 
officials,  dignitaries,  and  other  persons  to 
Join  In  this  commemoration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TRADE  POLICIES 


Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  repeatedly  said  in  speeches, 
messages,  and  the  like,  that  a  liberal 
trade  policy  and  the  expansion  of  for- 
eign trade  and  investment  were  essential 
to  free  world  economic  strength  and 
security. 

Just  recently  we  have  had  a  visit  from 
the  Deputy  Premier  of  Russia  promoting 
the  Russian  trade  offensive.  Today  the 
Russian  Premier,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  has 
been  talking  and  bragging  again  about 
the  Russian  trade  offensive.  However, 
despite  these  professed  sentiments  for 
more  liberal  trade,  and  the  Soviet  threat, 
we  have  seen  our  Government  within  the 
past  few  days  award  a  contract  to  a  local 
company  against  a  low  bid  by  a  compe- 
tent contractor  which  was  $300,000  less. 
This  low  bidder  is  located  in  England, 
one  of  our  oldest  friends. 

This  is  the  type  of  doubledealing  In 
trade  policies  which  unfortunately  has 
characterized  much  of  our  whole  ap- 
proach throughout  the  world. 

I  quote  from  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  last  Sat- 
urday : 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  it 
was  realistic  to  expect  this  administration 
to  stand  up  for  principle  in  this  area.  But 
in  deference  to  the  country's  reputation  for 
fair  play  at  least  it  might  end  the  double 
standard.  If  the  Intention  is  to  wriggle  out 
of  foreign  trade  commitments  In  the  face 
of  political  pressures,  it  would  be  far  less 
damaging  and  more  honest  to  say  so  frankly 
in  advance. 

The  present  administration  In  Wash- 
ington is  bedeviled  by  a  form  of  schizo- 
phrenia. It  pays  lip  service  to  high 
ideals  and  nne  policies,  but  Its  actions 
too  often  belie  its  professions.    It  tries 


to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  that  Is 
a  sure-fire  formula  for  schizophrenia. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  more  evident 
thun  in  our  foreign  trade  policy. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  a 
few  days  ago.  the  President  said: 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  fortress 
America.  If  ever  we  were  reduced  to  the 
Isolation  implied  by  that  term,  we  would 
occupy  a  prison,  not  a  fortress. 

That  is  a  fine  sentiment  which  we  all 
applaud,  but  how  this  principle  can  be 
weakened  when  it  is  put  into  practice. 
Even  an  economy-minded  President 
might  be  willing  to  forgo  economy  if 
the  national  security  was  involved,  al- 
though a  look  at  his  new  budget  would 
raise  some  questions  about  that.  But 
was  the  national  security  involved?  The 
OCDM  made  no  finding  as  to  national 
security.  It  has  in  the  past  repeatedly 
turned  down  high  domestic  bids  because 
it  found  no  national  security  consider- 
ations. Moreover,  the  CXJDM  is  cur- 
rently enpaBed  in  a  thorough  study  of 
the  national  security  implications  of  im- 
ports for  this  industry  and  hasn't  as  yet 
arrived  at  any  conclusions  on  the  issue. 
No,  the  national  security  was  not  in- 
volved. It  was  only  an  excuse,  not  a 
reason.  What  was  the  real  reason?  The 
real  reason  i.s  well  known  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  reading  the 
press  on  the  subject.  As  I  indicated,  this 
decision  was  made  on  January  20.  yet 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  November 
1.  a  few  short  days  before  the  congres- 
sional elections,  carried  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  Senator  Hugh  Scott  an- 
nounced that  the  Baldwin  Co.  had 
been  given  the  turbine  order  for  the 
Arkansas  project.  In  the  words  of  the 
Inquirer,  "Scott  said  he  received  word 
from  the  White  House  yesterday  morn- 
ing." In  the  issue  of  Time  magazine  that 
is  out  today,  Senator  Scott  reaffirms 
that  this  is  the  case. 

Now  I  have  no  quarrel  at  all  with  my 
former  colleague.  I  think  he  was  moti- 
vated by  a  legitimate  interest  in  wanting 
to  help  his  constituents. 

The  blame  must  be  at  the  White 
House.  Having  made  a  commitment  on 
political  grounds  as  long  ago  as  last  No- 
vember, when  they  had  to  carry  through 
on  the  commitment  last  week  the  only 
excuse  that  could  be  given  under  the 
terms  of  President  Eisenhower's  own 
Executive  order  on  the  Buy  American 
Act,  was  the  excuse  of  national  security — 
that  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  would  be  Jeopardized  if  the  con- 
tract was  given  to  the  low  British  bidder. 
Read  the  President  on  this  very  subject 
in  1955  when  he  charged  ODM  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  findings  under 
his  "buy  American"  Executive  order.  The 
President  said  that  the  national  security 
exception  should  not  be  used  unless  there 
was  "a  clear  showing  that  (the  excep- 
tion) Is  Justified  by  considerations  of 
national  security."  There  was  neither  a 
clear  showing  made  in  this  case  nor 
could  there  be. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  policies,  or 
shall  I  say  lack  of  policies,  cause  con- 
sternation among  our  friends.  The  re- 
action in  Britain  to  this  case  c<Mnpares 
to  the  reactions  in  Latin  America  to  some 
of  our  vacillating  foreign  trade  policy 


actions.  Even  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
may  in  the  end  be  the  loser.  The  British 
have  recently  liberalized  their  restric- 
tions on  imports  from  the  United  States, 
and  we  look  to  expanded  sales  in  their 
market.  Baldwin-Lima -Hamilton  has  In 
the  past  4  years  sold  $21  million  worth 
of  equipment  to  the  British  National  Coal 
Board  alone.  This  turbine  contract  was 
worth  $1^4  million  to  Baldwin.  In  trade 
policy,  as  in  other  things,  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

Where  was  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  throughout  all  this? 
They  are  charged  with  ihe  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  conducting  and 
maintaining  our  foreign  relations.  Can 
we  believe  that  the  Director  of  OCDM 
made  this  decision  on  his  own  initiative? 
Is  national  security  a  matter  that  can 
be  so  lightly  treated,  particularly  when 
it  impinges  so  directly  on  our  foreign  re- 
lations and  hence  on  our  national  se- 
curity in  a  most  vital  sense? 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  cannot  abide 
such  actions.  I  hope  that  we  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  full  and 
fair  investigation  of  this  incident  and 
of  the  broader  questions  of  national  se- 
curity as  it  relates  to  our  foreign 
economic  policy.  This  is  a  matter  of 
utmost  urgency  for  our  national  survival 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  FARM 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re« 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hare 
Introduced  H.R.  3334  to  correct  what  the 
Honorable  H.  Carl  ANDntsn*  and  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  major  injustice  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  farm  programs. 

It  is  painfully  clear  to  anyone  familiar 
with  the  agricultural  situation  today. 
that  farmers  no  longer  have  the  control 
over  their  own  programs  that  they  once 
had.  They  feel  that  the  present  system 
of  selecting  community  and  county  com- 
mitteemen has  removed  them  from  man- 
agement of  these  programs  and  has  sub- 
jected them  to  dictatorial  pressures 
never  before  experienced. 

Farmers  have  demonstrated  that  the/ 
themselves  are  the  best  Judges  or  those 
who  should  represent  them  in  the  for- 
mulation and  administration  of  their 
programs  in  a  democratic  manner. 
They  believe  that  a  program  operated  by 
farmers  for  farmers  will  insure  greater 
efficiency  and  better  management. 

The  purpose  of  our  bill  is  to  return  the 
farm  program  to  farmer  administration 
through  free  elections  of  community  and 
county  committeemen. 

Mr.  Andersen's  bill  and  mine  differ  in 
some  minor  respects.  Both  bills,  how- 
ever, have  as  their  common  purpose  the 
strengthening  of  farmer  administration 
to  promote  continuity  and  stability  in 
the  farmer  committee  system. 

Since  this  is  the  first  important  step 
in  improving  our  farm  program,  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  great  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  give  prompt  and  careful 
attention  to  the  subject. 
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A  GRAVE  THREAT  TO  FRBEDOll  OF 
ZZPRE88ION 

Mr.  HUDDLES  TON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hcuse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarlu  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKEP..  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLE.3TON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
often  we  find  thut  those  who  are  most 
vocal  in  denoimc:ng  a  wrong  are  them- 
selves guilty  of  th<»  wrong  they  denounce. 
Perhaps  they  hoi>e  that  by  outshouting 
all  others  they  can  keep  the  spotlight 
from  focusing  up.)n  themselves.  Such  is 
a  case  we  discover  in  our  very  midst. 

Not  far  from  these  hallowed  walls  is 
another  institution  which  often  confuses 
itself  with  Cong:-ess,  the  executive  of- 
fices, and  the  US.  Supreme  Court.  I 
speak  of  that  gisnt  among  giants,  that 
fearless  gladiator  of  the  oppressed,  that 
lion  in  the  Jungle  of  the  defenseless,  that 
tower  of  light  ard  strength  in  times  of 
distress  and  darlcness,  that  fairminded 
factory  of  the  foiir  freedoms,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  HeralJ,  the  only 
morning  nc'S'spcper  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  know  all  of  th  2se  things  to  be  true  for 
almost  daily  tlie  newspaper  itself  so  ad- 
vises me,  and  its  other  dlscrixninating 
readers,  tlirough  its  editorial  pages. 

Recently  my  constituents  in  Birming- 
ham, aware  of  this  well  of  Influence, 
offered  to  the  Washfngton  Post  and 
Times  Herald  a  letter  in  the  form  of  a 
paid  advertisement,  setting  forth  the 
views  of  the  South  on  the  problems  of 
integration.  The  letter  had  been  run  as 
news  In  many  papers  and  as  an  adver- 
tisement In  the  New  York  Times.  Can 
you  understand,  then,  our  disbelief  and 
amazement  to  have  this  august  institu- 
tion of  righteousness,  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  reject  the  adver- 
tisement without  explanation?  Here, 
now,  comes  the  tv.'ist. 

The  Blrminghsm  Post  Herald  inquired 
of  its  brethren,  tlie  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  wliy  the  ad  was  unaccept- 
able. Even  thoui;h  this  inquiry  was  car- 
ried all  the  way  to  the  seat  of  the 
imperial  publisher  himself,  not  a  soul  on 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
would  answer.  The  only  question  pre- 
sented was  "Why?"  There  was  no  argu- 
ment with  the  pE  per's  decision. 

Amazed  by  thii  lack  of  response  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
the  Birmingham  Poet-Herald  sought 
help  from  a  gentleman  well  qualified  to 
assist,  J.  R  Wiggins,  former  chairman 
of  the  Committ(«  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Mr.  Wiggins  has 
been  cited  numerous  times  and  been 
given  awards  for  his  unending  battle 
against  secrecy;  primarily  secrecy  in 
government  but.  nevertheless,  secrecy. 
Sadly.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  of  lltUe  help. 
He  advised  the  reporter  to  speak  with 
the  publisher,  something  the  reporter  al- 
ready had  done  without  obtainlnflr  the 
answer  to  his  question.  BCr.  Wlnlns 
told  the  reporter  It  was  a  "futile  en- 
deavor" to  try  and  get  information  from 


himself  because  he  was  not  going  to  talk. 
A  strange  position,  indeed,  for  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  Information,  a  man  whose  banner 
flies  so  high  on  the  flagpole  of  sweet  rea- 
sonableness, a  man  whose  lectures  on 
freedom  of  information  fill  many  a  file, 
especially  his  own. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Wiggins'  reluctance  to 
talk  stems  from  his  position.  He  is  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

How  discouraging  it  is  when  we  dis- 
cover that  our  hero  is  stricken  mute 
when  the  danger  be  has  fought  so  long, 
so  fiercely — and  so  safely — from  afar 
now  perches  on  his  knee.  It  is  sad  to 
realize  that  what  Mr.  Wiggins  has  been 
telling  us  these  many  years  is  that  we 
must  do  as  he  says,  not  as  he'  does. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  recently  as  Jan- 
uary 24,  we  find  that  a  columnist  for  this 
paragon  of  editorial  freedom,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald,  devotes 
most  of  his  space  to  democracy  and  pub- 
lic opinion.    He  says,  and  I  quote: 

Sound  solutions  can  come  only  from  pub- 
lic discussion. 

I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  all  agree. 
Why,  then,  does  not  the  Waushington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  agree  in  practice 
as  well  as  in  word?  We  all  know  it  has 
supported  integration,  as  is  its  right. 
We  ask  only  why  does  it  refuse  to  express 
the  other  side?  Was  there  something 
wrong  with  the  advertisement  offered? 

This  is  unlikely.  After  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  rejected  it, 
the  ad  was  submitted  to  the  Evening 
Star  which  accepted  it  gladly  and  ran 
the  ad  In  Its  edition  of  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 26.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the 
third  Washington  daily  newspaper,  the 
Daily  News,  also  would  have  accepted  it. 

Further,  the  ad  was  not  scurrilous, 
libelous,  nor  in  bad  taste.  We  can  as- 
sume only  that  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  was  fearful  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  advertisement  would  set 
off  some  sort  of  demonstration,  unrest, 
or  dissatisfaction  in  the  District  among 
the  races.  If  that  Is  so.  then  we  must 
assume  further  that  what  the  news- 
paper has  been  broadcasting  to  its  read- 
ers about  the  success  of  Integration  in 
the  District  just  simply  is  not  the  truth. 
If  this  one  ad  could  unplug  a  safety 
valve,  then  integration  here  is  not  yet  a 
proven  way  of  life.  And  yet  it  is  the 
way  of  life  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  is  demanding  for  the  en- 
tire Nation.  For  what  purpose?  So 
one  ad,  appearing  In  the  Nation's  press 
can  cause  a  national  upheaval? 

It  was  not  imtiljl  accused  the  news- 
paper of  "gross  betrayal  of  responsible 
Journalism"  by  refusing  the  ad  that 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
made  reference  to  the  Putnam  letter 
at  all.  The  paper  did  so  in  a  2-para- 
graph  story,  burled  among  the  theater 
ads,  devoted  to  my  speech. 

That  is  ratho:  entering  by  the  back 
door,  for  the  Putnam  letter  did  receive 
notice,  in  the^  final  aaalsrsis,  in  the 
Washington  Poet  and  Times  Herald. 

This  entire  episode  which  I  have  out- 
lined to  you  has  been  printed  as  news 
stories  in  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 


I  ask  that  these  articles  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Comgressional  Record. 
One  last  word.  I  say  to  the  Wa£h- 
Ington  Post  and  Times  Herald.  "Fur- 
thermore when  I  want  the  facts,  I 
always  read  them  In  the  Star." 

[From    the    Birmingham    Post-Her&Id, 

Jan.  16. 1959] 

As  Paq)  Advektisemekt,  Washington  Nkws- 

PAPEK  Rejects  Putmam  Letthi 

A  Washington,  D.C.,  dally  newspaper  hai 
refused  to  publish  the  Putnam  letter  as  an 
advertisement. 

James  E.  Sim  peon,  chairman  and  trecsurer 
of  the  Putnam  Letter  Committee,  said  here 
yesterday  the  committee  was  advised  the 
Washington  Poet  and  Times  Herald  had 
refused  to  accept  the  advertisement. 

The  Putnam  letter  advertlcement  had  been 
sent  to  the  newspaper  for  publication  Mon- 
day at  a  cost  of  $1,500. 

Mr.  Simpson  denounced  the  refusal  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  iJTlnclples  of  a  free  press  and 
an  arrogant  affront  to  the  South. 

"It  is  Incredible,"  he  said,  "that  a  news- 
paper published  In  cur  Nation's  Capital 
should  refuse  to  accept  as  a  paid  advertise- 
ment the  fine  statement  of  Mr.  Carleton  Put- 
nam, which  voices  the  views  of  the  South  on 
current  problems  facing  otir  region." 

Simpson,  e?:])res£ing  the  indignation  of  the 
committee,  continued:  "This  action,  in  the 
committee's  opinion  •  •  •  Is  especially  as- 
tounding In  ^rlew  of  the  fact  the  Putnam 
letter  was  accepted  and  published  as  an 
advertisement  by  the  New  York  Times." 

He  also  pHJinted  out  the  letter  was  pub- 
lished without  charge  In  the  news  colvunns 
of  the  ClirlBtlan  Science  Monitor. 

"Few  have  given  us  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  case  In  their  news  column  to  the 
court  of  public  opinion.  But  this  Is  the  first 
time  any  newspaper  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
refuse  us  the  opportunity  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  stating  our  stand. 

"This  refusal  marks  a  new  low  in  jour- 
nalism In  the  United  States  of  America." 
Simpson  said. 

Contributions  to  the  Putnam  letter  fund 
totaled  $10,028  through  Thursday.  Nearly 
10  percent  came  from  citizens  in  Northern 
and  Western  States,  Simpson  said. 

[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Jan. 
21.1959] 

WasHiNOToif    NzwsPAPxa   Mtnc    on    PunrAM 
Lkttxb 

(By  Gtene  Wortsman) 

Washington,  January  20. — Top  officials  erf 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  have 
refused  comment  or  gave  Incomplete  replies 
as  to  why  they  rejected  the  Putnam  letter  as 
a  paid  advertisement. 

A  Birmingham  Post-Herald  reporter,  seek- 
ing this  answer,  was  referred  from  an  ad- 
vertising salesman  to  the  general  advertising 
manager  to  two  vice  presidents  of  the  news- 
paper to  the  publisher. 

The  publisher  had  gone  for  the  day  when 
be  was  called. 

James  E.  Slmpaon,  Birmingham,  chairman 
of  the  Putnam  Letter  (Committee,  said  last 
week  the  Washington  newspaper  refused  to 
run  the  ad. 

The  story  gave  no  reason  for  the  rejection. 

RuBsel  E.  Baker,  general  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Washington  newspaper,  said  "the 
decision  was  spUt  by  the  barest  margtn." 

He  said  the  ad  went  to  a  group  of  news- 
paper officials  to  determine  If  it  was  libelous 
or  in  bad  taste. 

"There  was  certainly  no  libdi,**  Baker  said, 
"and  .tbe  question  of  bad  taste  probably  was 
a  factor.  The  general  consensus  "**""g  our 
top  people,  even  though  the  Hew  Tork  Times 
toOk  It,  waa  that  this  was  a  borderline  case. 
We  decided  to  pass  it  by." 
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He  Bald  it  doesnt  mean  that  tbe  paper 
wouldn't  take  an  ad  on  tbe  subject  of  Inte- 
gration, which  is  the  topic  of  the  Putnam 
letter  to  President  Elsenhower. 

He  said  his  newspaper  serves  as  "a  kind 
of  sounding  board  for  many  people.  We 
think  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  safety  valve 
of  some  sort." 

Baker  was  asked  in  what  manner  the  ad 
was  in  bad  taste. 

He  said  he  wasn't  present  when  the  final 
decision  was  made. 

He  was  asked  what  safety  valve  was  in- 
volved that  his  newspaper  felt  it  must  pro- 
tect. 

He  said  that  since  he  was  not  present  for 
the  decision,  it  would  be  advisable  to  call 
John  W.  Sweeterman,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Baker  also  suggested  calling 
Adrian  Fisher,  vice  president  and  counsel 
for  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  out. 

Sweeterman'8  reply  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  Baker. 

"I  would  rather  not  comment,"  Sweeter- 
man  said.  "We  usually  don't  when  we  ac- 
cept copy  or  reject  copy.  The  decision,"  he 
added,  "was  actually  made  by  the  publisher." 

Sweeterman  was  asked  for  comment  on 
Baker's  statement  that  "bad  taste"  was  a 
factor  in  the  decision. 

"I  would  Just  rather  not  comment,"  he 
replied. 

A  secretary  In  the  office  of  the  publisher, 
Philip  L.  Graham,  asked  the  reporter  if  he 
could  not  obtain  what  he  wanted  elsewhere. 

He  replied  that  he  was  told  the  decision 
concerning  the  ad  was  made  by  Mr.  Graham. 

"I  don't  know  when  he  could  have  made 
It,"  she  said.     "He  hasn't  been  in." 

She  was  told  the  decision  apparently  came 
last  week  and  replied  that  Graham  had  been 
In  his  office  for  a  short  time  during  the 
week.  She  said  Graham  will  be  in  his  office 
tomorrow. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald, 

Jan.  20,  1959] 

(By  Gene  Wortsman) 

Washington,  January  20. — The  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
today  requested  tolerance  and  understanding 
in  his  refusal  to  tell  why  he  rejected  the 
Putnam  letter  as  a  paid  ad. 

Another  official  who  has  been  cited  in  his 
battles  for  freedom  of  the  press  refused  curtly 
to  discuss  the  ad  at  all. 

Publisher  Philip  L.  Graham  accepted  the 
responslbiltiy  for  turning  down  the  adver- 
tisement. 

He  said  the  only  comment  he  would  have 
about  it  was  that  he  decided  not  to  run  it. 

Asked  why,  Graham  said  that  12  years  ago 
he  stopped  explaining  his  action  in  refusing 
to  run  something  as  an  ad  in  his  newspaper. 

He  said  he  had  found  that  explanations 
failed  to  bring  satisfaction. 

Also,  he  said,  discussing  them  would  be  a 
full-time  Job;  implying  that  the  Washington 
Post  refuses  to  publish  numerous  items  of- 
fered as  paid  ads. 

Graham  pointed  out  that  his  newspaper  is 
presented  many  institutional  advertisements. 

Some  come  from  Communists  as  well  as 
rlghtwingers,  he  explained. 

He  indicated  that  his  paper  could  not  run 
every  ad  offered. 

"I  •  •  •  hope  you  will  be  tolerant  and  try 
to  understand  my  silence,"  Graham  said. 

The  Washington  newspaper  refused  the  ad 
last  week  although  it  has  appeared  free  in 
numerous  newspapers  and  as  an  ad  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  subject  of  the  ad  is  a  letter  written  to 
President  Eisenhower  by  Carleton  Putnam, 
Washington,  favoring  the  southern  position 
on  integration. 

Another  Washington  Post  official,  J.  R. 
Wiggins,  referred  all  inquiries  to  Publisher 
Graham. 


Wiggins  Is  a  vice  president  and  executive 
editor  of  the  paper. 

He  ts  a  former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  Information  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspai>er  Editors. 

Almost  a  year  ago  today — on  January  25, 
1958 — the  University  of  Arizona's  Journalism 
department  gave  him  its  Johd  Peter  Zenger 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Award. 

Wiggins  primarily  has  been  concerned  with 
governmental  secrecy. 

A  reporter  for  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
telephoned  Wiggins  in  his  former  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee. 

Wiggins,  however,  abruptly  referred  all 
questions  to  Graham  who,  he  said,  makes 
policy  for  the  paper. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Wiggins  that  his 
advice  was  being  sought  in  order  to  aid  a 
reporter  in  obtaining  facts  for  a  story. 

W.ggins  indicated  awareness  that  the  re- 
porter also  was  seeking  statements  from  him 
to  use  in  the  story. 

He  said  it  was  a  futile  endeavor  to  try  and 
get  him  to  talk  and  redirected  all  questions 
to  the  publisher. 

Wiggins  said  he  was  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject in  dispute  but  refused  any  comment  on 
whether  he  considered  the  Putnam  letter 
libelous  or  in  bad  taste. 


[From 'the  Birmingham  Post- Herald,  Jan.  22, 
1959) 

PAPn  Which  RtrusED  Ad  Is  CirncrzEO — Rxp- 

RESENTATIVE     HUDDLESTOK     CALLS     WaSMIMO- 

TON  Post's  Action  "Insult" 
( By  Gene  Wortsman ) 

Washincto.m.  January  21.— Representative 
George  Huddi:.i8ton,  Jr.,  today  said  the  re- 
fusal of  a  Washington  newspaper  to  run  the 
Putnam  letter  advertisement  is  a  "gross  be- 
trayal of  responsible  Journalism." 

"Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
policies  of  tlie  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  in  its  handling  of  the  news  may  not 
be  surprised.  '  he  added. 

"But  I  deplore  and  resent  bitterly  this 
Insult  and  lac  k  of  consideration  for  the  views 
Of  my  constituents,"  Httddlbston  declared. 

HtTDDLisTON  put  his  remarks  in  the  Con- 
oaxssioNAL  Rccoao. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Putnam  letter  on 
integration  had  been  run  in  many  news- 
papers as  either  a  letter  to  the  editor  or  as  a 
news  item. 

Newspapers  did  this,  said  Httddleston,  "re- 
gardless of  whether  (the  letter)  supports  the 
established  {XJlicles  of  their  editors  and 
publishers." 

He  said  that  the  author  of  the  letter.  Carle- 
ton  Putnam.  Is  not  a  Southerner  but  of  an 
old  New  England  family,  a  naUve  of  New 
York. 

"His  letter  presents  so  Completely  and  so 
eloquently  that  position  long  held  by  the 
South  on  this  issue,  that  it  has  received  wide 
publicity  in  our  section  of  the  country,"  the 
Congressman  said. 

HUDDLESTON  Said  Birmingham  citizens,  im- 
pressed by  the  letter,  have  made  efforts  to 
have  it  distributed  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

Where  a  newspaper  would  not  run  the 
letter  as  news,  HtnMJLzaroN  said,  the  Bir- 
mingham citizens  bought  space  for  it. 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Hefald 
turned  it  down  as  a  news  item  or  letter  to 
the  editor,  something  which  Hitddleston  said 
was  the  newspaper's  privilege. 

Though,  he  added,  insistence  of  the  paper 
to  print  only  one  side  of  the  issue  "shows 
an  appalling  and  disturbing  lack  of  objec- 
tivity on  their  part." 

When  the  letter  was  offered  to  the  Wash- 
ington paper  as  an  ad  it  was  flatly  refused, 

HXTDDLESTON  Said. 

"I  say  •  •  •  that  this  attitude,  this  re- 
fusal. Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  our  most 
sacred  tenet,  freedom  of  expression,"  Hud- 


DLBSTON  declared.  "I  protest  most  vigorous- 
ly, as  must  all  Americans  who  hold  this  prin- 
ciple to  be  meaningful  to  us  and  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  this  affront  to  the  South,  this  insult  to 
liberty,  this  wholly  indefensible  position. 

"Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
policies  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  in  its  handling  of  the  news  may 
not  be  surprised  at  this  gross  betrayal  of 
resjDonslble    Journalism. 

"But,"  HuiiDLESTON  Said,  "I  deplore  and  re- 
sent bitterly  this  insult  and  lack  of  consid- 
eration for  the  views  of  my  constituents." 

[From    the    Birmingham    Post-Herald.    Jan. 
22.   1959] 

Dkclinkd  bt  Rival  Papex — Putnam  Lettsb 
To  Go  IN   Washingtx}n  Stab 

Declined  by  one  Washington,  D.C.,  dally 
as  an  advertisement,  the  Putnam  letter  will 
be  published  by  a  rival  afternoon  paper. 

The  Washington  Star,  an  evening  paper 
with  a  circulation  of  258.434,  yesterday  in- 
formed James  E.  Simpson  It  would  "b« 
happy"  to  publish  the  letter. 

Simpson  is  chairman  of  the  Putnam  Letter 
Fund. 

Earlier,  the  Washington  Po«t  and  TlmM 
Herald,  a  larger  Capital  dally,  had  decllnwl 
to  publish  the  prosouthern  tract  on  Inte- 
gra tlon  versus  segregation. 

Simpson  yesterday  received  conflrmatlon 
of  the  Post  and  Times  Herald's  rejection: 

"We  regret  to  Inform  you."  it  said,  "that 
we  prefer  not  to  run  copy  on   the  subject.** 

It  further  added,  conffrming  a  telephone 
declination  earlier,  that  "should  you  submit 
copy  on  this  subject  or  allied  matter,  we 
shall  consider  the  copy  fairly  and  objec- 
tively." 

The  Star,  Simpson  said,  will  publish  the 
letter  as  an  advertisement  in  its  January  3t 
edition. 

The  Putnam  letter,  addressed  to  the  Preal- 
dent  by  a  New  Englander,  rejects  forced 
integration. 

It  had  been  published  earlier  In  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor (three  editions),  subsidized  by  funds 
raised  by  donations  to  the  Putnam  Letter 
Fund. 

In  September  when  it  was  first  published 
in  the  Poet-Herald,  it  drew  mall  from  all 
over  the  Nation  and  was  reprinted  and 
mailed    to   Post-Herald    readers   on   request. 

The  Putnam  Letter  Fund,  headed  by  Simp- 
son, was  formed  shortly  after  publication  of 
the  letter  in  the  Poet-Herald. 

Simpson  yesterday  announced  the  com- 
mittee had  raised  a  total  of  $10,668.11  to- 
ward publication  in  large  TJA.  dalUes. 

The  committee  next  will  approach  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  a  pro-Republican  dally 
with  the  largest  Midwest  circulation,  Simp- 
son said. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Jan.  as. 
1959] 

Pafr  Which  RErnsEo  PtrrNAii  Aa  Oncs 
PaiNTED  ANTi- Dixie  LzTTKa 
( By  Gene  Wortsman ) 
Washington,    January   22.— The   Washing- 
ington   Post    and    Times   Herald,   which    has 
refused  the  Putnam  letter  as  a  paid  adver- 
tisement, ran  an  ad  on  the  other  side  of  the 
civil  rights  question  in  its  edition  of  July  30. 
1957. 

This  was  In  the  form  of  an  open  letter  fr-.m 
the  South. 

Five  columns  wide,  the  ad  was  16  Inchee 
deep. 

It  urged  the  US.  Senate  which  was  debat- 
ing the  civil  rlghU  bill,  to  approve  the  blU 
without  a  provision  calling  for  Jury  trials. 

Southern  Senators  at  that  time  were  de- 
manding that  the  bill  guarantee  jury  trials. 

As  finally  enacted,  the  measure  did  call 
for  a  Jury  trial  if  a  Judge  sentenced  the  de- 
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fendAnt  to  more  thtot  4S  days  or  fined  him 
In  sMisss  of  •aoo.  (Tlie  defendant.  In  oUisr 
words,  would  have  two  trUls.) 

Tlksre  were  90  signstnres  on  the  Washing- 
ton Post  ad  which  was  oootdtnated  by  the 
Southern  Oonferencn  Bdueatlanal  9ixoA  Inc. 
(SCSF). 

The  sd  said  adoptloti  of  the  Jury  trial  pro- 
vision would  only  cripple  the  enforoement  of 
the  law. 

It  said  the  Jury  trials  would  be  a  weapon 
of  delay  to  Indefinitely  withhold  the  right  to 
vote. 

"It  would  be  bettor  not  to  pass  any  civil 
rlghU  leglaUtlon  at  aU  than  to  pass  a  bill 
which  limits  the  po'ver  of  courts  to  enforce 
their  orders,"  the  letter  In  the  ad  read. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  letter  were 
Aubrey  W.  Williams.  Montgomery,  former 
publisher  of  Southern  Farm  anc:  Home.  He 
signed  as  president  oC  8CEF. 

In  1964.  the  Senato  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee found  thfvt  BCEF  had  Commiinlst 
tmdencles. 

The  Washington  Poet,  meanwhile,  gave  Its 
first  recognition  todiiy  to  the  Putnam  letter, 
written  by  a  resident  of  Washington  and 
«»»ntm  for  continued  segregation  of  the  races. 

On  page  B-11,  among  the  entortalnment 
ads.  the  newspaper  ran  a  two-paragraph 
story  about  the  letter. 

This  was  the  star}-: 

"Bepreeentatlve  Crsoaos  BooousToif,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  yesterday  ssld  the 
Waahlngton  Post  mm  guilty  at  'groM  be- 
trayal of  responsible  Journalism'  for  refusing 
to  publish  a  statcmeat  on  eegrsgatton  offered 
Its  advertising  depertasent  as  a  paid  ad. 

"HoBBuaroM,  in  mmarka  to  the  Bouse  and 
In  a  statement  for  the  OoniiiBefomL  Raooas. 
referred  to  a  statennent  by  'Oharleton'  (the 
paper's  spelling  ]  Putnam  of  Washington. 
D.O.  The  Oongrsainsn  said  Putnam  %  ttate- 
msnt  'presents  the  position  long  held  by  the 
South  <m  the  segrefretlon  Issue.'  " 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  fiirmer  chairman  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Bdltors'  Free- 
dom at  Information  Committee.  Is  vice  presi- 
dent and  executive  fMUtor  of  the  Washington 


IProm    the    Waahlngtosi    Post    and    Tlmee 
Herald.  Jan.  W.   1980] 


Oaoop  Arr«iC9Ks  Wssmngtow  Poar 
BiBicxNOHAM,  Ajla  ,  January  M. — The  Ala- 
bama Press  AssocLitlon  today  condemned 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Hsrald  for 
refusing  to  carry  as  a  paid  advertisement  a 
lettsr  In  favor  of  segregation.  A  private 
Alabama  group  Is  publishing  the  letter  In 
northern  and  weei«rn  newspapers  ss  an 
espreaslon  of  southtni  views  on  racial  segre- 
gsAlon.  The  preeu  aasodatlon  reeolutlon 
was  proposed  by  Od.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Annlstcsi  Star. 


COMMITTEE   ON  ARMS)  SERVICES 

Mr.  KIU>AT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonseiit  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Serrlcos  may  sit  during  the 
sessions  of  the  House  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  weA. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  olijectlon. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objeeticm. 


HOU8INO   AMD  NURSINO  HCMlAEB 
FOR  THE  AOED 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  at  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  in  regard  to 
nursing  homes  and  homes  for  the  aged. 
This  is  a  very  important  subject  at  this 
time.  Due  to  the  many  improvements, 
advancements  and  achievements  in  med- 
ical science  and  pharmaceutical  profes- 
sions, there  are  now  five  times  as  many 
people  65  years  oi  age  and  over  as  there 
were  in  1900.  Nursing  homes,  using  the 
overall  view,  fill  a  definite  set  of  needs — 
economic,  social,  medical,  and  religious. 
The  main  problem,  of  course,  is  to  pro- 
vide adequate  care  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm who  either  are  not  or  cannot  be 
cared  for  in  their  own  establishments. 
This  need  ml^rht  stem  from  various  fac- 
tors— the  aged  individuals  involved  might 
not  wish  to  care  for  themselves,  they 
might  require  nursing  care  of  a  sort  that 
will  not  allow  them  to  care  for  them- 
selves. Personality  difficulties  peculiar 
to  age  might  make  habitation  with  mem- 
bers of  their  families  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, and,  of  course,  space  might  not 
be  available  in  the  home— because  of 
modem  day  comiMict  living — to  care  for 
an  aged  peraosi.  Whatever  the  reason, 
there  are  many  environmental  and  so- 
cial pressures  in  our  society  today  to  add 
to  the  sheer  medical  needs  of  the  pa- 
tient— ^the  outcome  has  beax  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  specialised  institution  known 
as  the  nursing  home.  Today  71  percent 
of  the  available  beds  for  care  of  the  aged 
and  chronically  ill  are  found  in  proprie- 
tary facilities  as  conpared  with  15  par- 
cent  in  the  publicly  owned  facilities  and 
14  percent  m  the  nonprofit  facilities. 
Despite  this  great  predominance  of  care 
for  the  aged  in  proprietary  nursing 
homes.  Federal  support  and  financing  of 
these  homes  has  been  directed  almost 
entirely  to  the  nonprofit,  and  tax  sup- 
ported institutians. 

The  only  exception  of  this  occurred 
approximately  2  years  ago  or  more  when 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
broadened  its  program  to  include  10-year 
loans  to  proprietary  nursing  and  con- 
valescent homes.  Using  my  area  as  an 
example — because  of  the  high  operating 
costs  of  a  home  of  this  type  and  the  low 
margin  of  profit,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pay  back  a  sizable  loan  in  10  years. 
What  these  pec^de  need  is  a  long-term 
loan,  with  an  interest  rate  that  would 
mable  them  to  equip  and  run  their 
establishment,  including  maximum  bene- 
fits for  all  concerned,  without  sacrificing 
any  of  these  benefits  in  any  way.  Dr. 
H.  B.  Mulholland,  chairman  of  Uie 
American  Medical  Association's  com- 
mittee on  aging,  stated  in  his  pamphlet^ 
"Health  Aspects  of  Aging": 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  many  gen- 
eral hosidtals  are  now  caring  tox  patients 
who  would  be  better  off  In  the  leas  szpenalTe 
structure.  A  eonunlttee  under  ttie  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Howard  Husk  several  months 
ago  surveyed  the  city  hoepttals  of  New  York 


City  and  found  that  aO  percent  of  their  pa- 
Uents  should  bs  In  such  an  Institution, 
where  they  could  be  esred  for  at  a  rate  of 
90  or  07  per  day  as  oompared  with  the  average 
rate  of  031  In  New  Tork  City  hospitals. 
Not  only  is  the  cost  less  but  they  are  not 
surrounded  with  sick  people,  but  Uve  In  an 
atmosphere  In  which  they  are  stimulated  to 
become  setf-sufSclent. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  example, 
my  own  mother  q;>ent  her  last  years  in  a 
nursing  home,  because  she  preferred  to 
be  with  people  approximately  her  own 
age.  and  because  her  health  fared  better 
where  it  could  receive  the  attention 
given  in  a  home  of  this  type. 

I  believe  we  can  use  an  even  closer 
personal  example  when  we  consider  that 
any  of  us,  given  the  opportunity  to  live 
to  a  very  old  age,  might  require  a  home 
of  this  type.  Would  any  one  of  us  be 
prepared  to  spend,  or  have  someone 
spmd  for  us  approximately  $300  a 
month  for  lodging  and  medicine — this  is 
the  present  going  rate  in  my  area  for 
this  type  of  care.  I  certainly  feel  that 
something  should  be  done  to  cause  the 
years  added  to  our  lives  by  medical 
science  to  be  as  free  from  care  and  worry 
as  possible. 

I  feel  that  my  bill  Includes  benefits 
which  are  directly  applicable  to  my  area 
and  other  areas  and  I  certainly  do  hope 
it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
sessions  of  the  House  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  object4on  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
minute  to  advise  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  TTHnoifi,  Mr. 
Douglas.  I  am  together  with  him  today 
introducing  the  new  area  redevelopment 
bill.  I  also  wish  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
prepared  an  address  which  he  will  make 
in  the  other  body  today.  Later  today, 
I  will  make  a  prepared  address  on  the 
same  subject  hare.  I  have  aait  an 
analysis  of  the  bill  to  all  Members  of  the 
House.  I  invite  you  to  place  your  names 
upon  a  similar  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 


IJ33S-THAN-HONORABLE 
DISCHARGES 
Mr.  DOYLE.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  appropriate  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  report  to  the  House  that  I 
have  recently  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  what  I  am  sure  will  be 
welcomed  by  every  Member  of  this  House 
who  was.  in  the  85th  Congress  and  Is 
again  in  this  86th  Congress,  so  vitally 
concerned  about  the  subject  of  less  than 
honorable  discharges.  To  bring  you 
along  with  me  as  to  developments  since 
the  dose  of  the  85th  Congress,  I  present 
the  text  of  four  letters  whloh  specifically 
bear  upon  the  subject  matter.  The  first 
letter  by  me  dated  August  IS  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
next,  his  letter  of  acknowledgment,  dated 
December  24,  195S.  third,  my  letter  to 
him,  dated  December  31, 1968.  and  finally 
a  letter  to  me  dated  January  16.  1958, 
enclosing  the  text  of  a  Department  of 
Defenae  directive  dated  January  14. 1959, 
on  the  subject  of  administrative  dis- 
charges DlrecUve  No.  1332.14.  You  will 
note  from  the  letter  of  January  16  that 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Stephen  S.  Jackson,  calls  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  establishment  of 
imiform  standards,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  those  military  discharges  less 
than  honorable,  resulting  from  adminis- 
trative action  by  the  services,  represents 
the  culmination  of  many  months  of  work. 

During  the  85th  Congress,  you  will 
recall  your  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  which 
held  public  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
less  than  honorable  discharges  in  con- 
necUon  with  bUl  H.  R.  8772.  which  later 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  226  to  8, 
but  did  not  get  consideration  of  the 
Senate  committee  in  time  to  move  for- 
ward, expressed  the  viewpoint  that  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  there  be  a  uni- 
form code  of  standards  and  procedures 
governing  the  administrative  discharges 
of  enlisted  persons  from  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  am  sure  that,  by  making  the 
text  of  this  new  uniform  code  relating  to 
such  discharges  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  we  will  all  be  better 
informed  and  better  enabled  to  more 
promptly  and  fully  represent  any  meri- 
torious interest  of  any  of  our  constitu- 
ents in  UAs  area. 

You  will  note  from  section  2  that  this 
uniform  code,  which  I  am  informed  is 
the  first  ever  adopted  by  the  Defense 
Department,  is  made  applicable  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps, 
and  even  including  the  Coast  Guard  and 
all  Reserve  components  thereof.  In  sub- 
mitting this  welcome  information  to  you, 
I  desire  to  extend  my  compliments  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Neil  McElroy, 
who  signed  this  history-making  directive 
and  all  his  associates,  for  issuing  this 
timely  and  I  believe  very  much  worth- 
while and  very  significant  directive. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  supply  you  with 
the  full  text  of  the  report  furnished  me 
on  December  24,  1958,  by  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary,  Stephen  Jackson,  in 
cooperating  with  my  request  on  August 
13,  1958,  for  such  information.  I  wish 
to  say,  however,  that  in  my  letter  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1958.  I  did  not  ask  that  this 


important  data  be  furnished  me  until 
Christmas  time. 

In  closing,  I  inform  the  House  that 
Hon.  Cau.  ViivsoK,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  already 
asked  the  Pentagon  for  a  report  on  H.R. 
88  and  all  the  other  nimibered  bills  on 
the  same  subject  and  I  am  urging  earliest 
possible  reports  on  these  bills  back  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  which  the 
bills  on  this  subject  were  all  referred. 
Chairman  Vinson  has  suggested  that 
since  the  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  held 
such  long.  Inclusive  and  comprehuislve 
hearings  during  the  85th  Congress  t^t  It 
may  not  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
hold  further  hearings  on  these  bills.  \ 

It  is  suggested  that  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  In  the  adoption 
of  legislation  on  this  important  subject 
during  this  86th  Congress  may  have, 
through  mistake,  taken  the  text  of  H.R. 
8772  of  the  85th  Congress  and  filed  it  m 
this  seth  Confreas;  when  they  Intended 
to  take  the  text  of  H.R.  88  in  this  86th 
Congress  and  file  it  as  their  revised  bill. 
There  is  one  major  difTerence  between 
HJl.  8T72  of  the  85th  Congress  and  H.R. 
88  of  the  86th  Congress — the  Doyle  bill— 
which  is  that  the  designation  of  the  docu- 
ment for  H.R.  8772  proposed  to  be  issued 
by  the  military  was  "General  Discharge 
Limited,"  while  under  H.R.  88  that  docu- 
ment is  entitled  "Exemplary  Rehabilita- 
tion Certificate." 

In  reply  to  queries  asked  of  me  re- 
cently. I  will  state  that  I  have  informed 
the  military  that  this  very  splendid 
uniform  codification  of  administrative 
discharges  so  recently  Issued  under  No. 
1332  does  not,  however,  take  the  place 
of  or  necessity  of,  nor  does  it  go  into 
the  field  which  is  entered  by,  HJl.  88 
and  related  bills.  So,  may  I  make  it 
clear  that  these  marked  advances  made 
by  the  military  since  the  hearings  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Special  Sub- 
committee during  the  85th  Congress 
are  duly  recognized  as  splendid  im- 
provements, but  they  nevertheless,  do 
not  and  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the 
total  situation  involved,  be  a  substitute 
for  the  existing  and  continuing  neces- 
sity of  the  military  acting  further,  and 
in  another  advanced  step  which  is  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  88  and  companion  bills. 
to  wit:  to  issue  an  exemplary  rehabili- 
tation certificate  to  those  formerly  ex- 
pelled from  the  military  establishments 
with  less  than  honorable  discharge  for 
relatively  minor  offenses:  provided  al- 
ways that  such  person  fully  proves  to 
the  military  itself,  that  he  has  earned 
such  action  during  not  less  than  3  years 
of  his  civilian  life.  It  will  help  remove 
some  of  the  life  stigma  attaching  to 
less  than  honorable  discharges.  It  will 
also  help  a  deserving  man  to  get  a 
chance  to  earn  a  decent  living  and  hold 
his  head  up.  Let  us  treat  a  deserving 
man  in  a  truly  humane  manner. 

August  13,  1958. 
Hon.  Stzfhkn  a.  JACxaorr, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washinffton,  D.O. 

Mr  I>ZAK  Mb.  Sbckxtabt:  Thank  you  again 
for  past  courtesies.  I  now  rsspsctfully  re- 
quest as  follows:  That  by  December  15.  1068, 
you  bsve  brought  to  my  attention  at  my 
office  here  In  Washington  an  Itemized  report 
on  the  subject  of  less-than -honorable  dis- 


charges of  the  total  Military  ■stabUshmMit 
which  will  supplement  the  Information  here- 
tofore furnished  as  to  the  number  of  such 
discharges  and  the  types  thereof  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  the  ages  of  the  men, 
whether  or  not  they  were  court-martialed. 
and  any  other  pertinent.  Informative  data 
which  will  help  us  In  our  further  study  of 
the  problem.  Said  report  should  begin  at 
the  date  when  you  furnished  the  informa- 
tion In  the  last  report  and  to  continue  down 
to  December  1.  IBM. 

Also.  Ur.  Secretary,  X  wUl  thank  you  to 
also  furnish  me  the  supplemental  Informa- 
tion down  to  December  1,  1958,  supplemental 
to  your  oonununloatlon  In  the  matter  of 
"Applications  for  Reenllstment  Prom  Persona 
Discharged  Under  Leea-Than-Honorabto 
OondlUons  September  1957  to  April  1058." 

It  now  appears  that  the  Armed  Bsrvleea 
Committee  of  the  Rouse  will  again  continue 
to  be  intereeted  In  thU  tmporUnt  lubjeet 
as  the  eeth  Oongrses  opens. 

Thanking  you  and  with  personal  regard!, 
I  rsmaln, 

Sincerely  your*. 

CLToe  DoTu. 
Mtmbtr  0/  Congrttt. 

P.S. — Zf  such  information  can  oocne  for> 
ward  to  me  with  an  original  and  three  car- 
bon copies  thereof.  It  will  be  very  much 
appreciated. 


AssiBTAMT  SccarrAST  OF  DwrwHwrn, 
WusMngtOH.  DC.  December  t4.  i»5t. 
Hon.  Cltos  Dotls, 
HouM  of  Repreaentativet. 

Dkas  IiCb.  Dotlb:  Tour  letter  of  August  IS 
requeeted  certoln  dau  on  the  subject  of 
leas-than-honorable  discharges  of  the  mili- 
tary departmenu.  to  supplement  Informa- 
tion previously  furnished  to  you.  Tour  let- 
ter of  December  10  asked  that  the  data  be 
forwarded  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  requested  reports  are  attached. 

In  oomplUng  thU  Information  we  have 
attempted  to  place  the  reporting  on  a  ttscal 
year  basis.  Insofar  as  passible,  to  coincide 
with  sstabltshed  reporting  prooeduiee 
within  the  services.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  result  In  a  more  orderly  presentation 
of  Information  for  your  use. 

A  closing  date  of  October  SI  was  used 
for  applications  for  rsenllstmsnt  from  per- 
sons dLuch&rged  under  less-than-honorable 
conditions  (table  5).  In  lieu  of  the  Decem- 
ber 1  date  you  requested.  Data  for  the 
month  of  November  1058  are  not  yet  avaU- 
able.  Purther.  no  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  Included  In  the  Marine  Corps' 
regular  statistical  reporting  system  up  to 
this  time.  This  omission  Is  not  believed  to 
alter  substantially  the  over-all  Department 
of  Defense  flgtu-es  attached.  The  Marine 
Corps  is  initiating  action  to  have  the  In- 
formation available  In  the  future. 

I  trust  the  attaehed  reports  will  meet 
your  needs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stzphzk  S.  Jacksow. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretmrif. 

PJ8. — I  regret  the  delay.  This  material 
reached  my  desk  at  3:40  pjn.  this  date. 
Cordial  good  wishes  for  a  happy  Christmas. 

&  S.  J. 


HoTTS*  or  RKnutnNTATma, 
Washington,  DC.  December  31.  19U. 
Hon.  Stephen  S.  Jacksok. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretaryt 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dsas  Ma.  Sbcutabt:  Thank  you  for 
remitting  to  me  with  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 34  certain  data  on  the  subject  of  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  of  the  mlUtary 
departments,  to  supplement  Information 
previously  furnished.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  my  request  for  data  In  my  letter 
to  you  of  August  13.  1058.    Thank  you. 

I  Intend  to  file  a  bill  on  the  same  subject 
prompUy  In  the  SCth  Congress.    It  would  be 
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very  much  appreeliited  If.  during  the  86tb 
Congress,  there  wa$  not  the  extended  and 
protracted  delays  sumewhere  along  the  line 
In  connection  with  the  subject  matter 
( which  delays  were  not  in  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives). We  Intend  to  again  approach 
the  subject  In  an  attitude  of  mind  and  ap- 
proach as  one  of  thoroughly  oonsdentlous 
study  and  decision.  Much  thought  has  nat- 
urally gone  Into  t^M  problem  during  the 
congressional  reosM 

wishing  you  and  your  assoclatss  i»  happy 
New  Tear  and  appreciating  the  courtesies 
extended.  I  have  th>i  honor  to  be, 
einoerely  yows. 

Oltsc  Dotlb. 
Mtmbt  of  Coapresa. 

AMI8TANT  laciaTAaT  or  DaraNn. 
Wm»Mn§ton,  D.Ou  Junuury  it.  1$S9. 
Rob.  Cltbi  Dotui. 
If  ohm  of  Jl^prrMittsHvet. 

Dsaa  Ma.  Dotlb:  During  the  numerous 
eonferenose  between  members  of  our  re- 
spective staffs  ooncsrnlng  lees-thaa-boaor- 
able  dieoharges  of  mUltary  personnel,  you 
have  frequently  expressed  Interest  in  the 
•subliihment  of  uniform  ttandtrds,  par- 
tlcularly  with  respect  to  those  discharges 
resulting  from  administrative  action  by  the 
services. 

I  am  plesaed  to  furnish  you  htrtwlth  in- 
formation copies  of  Department  of  Defense 
directive  1833.14,  approved  for  publication 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  this  week.  This 
directive.  establlsh.ng  uniform  standards 
and  proosdurss  for  the  administrative  sepa- 
ration of  enlisted  jjcrsonnel.  represent  the 
culmlnstlon  of  many  months  of  work. 

We  believe  that  tals  directive  wUl  accom- 
plish, within  Its  sphere,  the  same  bene&clal 
results  achieved  by  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  in  "Jie  area  of  punitive  dis- 
charge. 

Sincerely  you.*^. 

SiTFKXN  S.  jACXaOM, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 
Dbpabtmsmt  or  Dsvmirsx  Dnucnvs — 

AllMXIflSTSATITX   DlSCHASCSS 

X.  puxpoex  Am  camcxixatioks 
nils  directive  revises  the  standards  and 
procediu^s  governing  the  administrative  dis- 
charge of  enlisted  persons  from  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  referenced  memorandums  and 
any  other  existing  regulstlons  In  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  directive  are 
superseded  and  canceled  00  days  after  date 
of  Issue  of  this  directive. 

ZL  APPLicABnrrT 
The  policies  and  regulations  set  forth 
herein  arc  appUcable  to  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Porce.  the  Marine  Corps,  and.  by 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  the  Coast  Guard,  and  to  all  Beeerve 
oocnponents  thereof. 

nx.  ADMimRBATioir 
Sa^  of  the  Armed  Porose  to  which  theee 
poUdes  and  regxilatlons  are  applicable  will, 
prior  to  the  cancellation  date  of  the  ref- 
erenced memorandiuns.  Issue  appropriate 
regulations  under  this  directive. 

XV.   DBFUIIilUNS 

A.  Mmtary  iMhavlar  as  used  herein  refers 
to  the  conduct  of  the  individual  while  a 
member  of  an  armed  servloe. 

B.  MUltary  record  as  uaed  herein  includes 
an  Individual's  military  behavior  and  per- 
formance of  duty,  and  reflects  the  character 
of  the  service  he  has  rendered  while  a  mem- 
ber of  an  armed  servloe. 

C.  Honorable  discharge :  An  honorable  dis- 
charge Is  a  separation  from  an  armed  servloe 
with  honor. 

D.  General  discbarge:  A  gensfal  dis- 
charge Is  a  separation  from  an  armed  serv- 
ice under  honorable  eonditlons  of  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  mUltary  record  Is  not  suf- 
ficiently meritorous  to  warrant  an  honorable 
dlschtrge. 


Kvicx  Acnvrnxs 

Except  for  misrepresentations  (including 
omissions)  made  In  connection  with  his  en- 
lUtment  or  Induction,  activities  that  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Porces  engaged  In  be- 
fore he  acquired  status  In  the  Armed  Porces 
may  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
type  and  character  of  discharge  or  separation 
to  be  Issued.  The  type  and  character  of  the 
discharge  will  be  determined  solely  by  the 
member's  mUltary  record. 

VX.   STANOAaOS   rOB    DieCKABOB 

The  type  and  character  of  discharge  or 
separation  and  the  reasons  thsrefor  will  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing standards: 

A.  Honorable  discharge:  luuanoe  of  an 
honorable  discharge  Is  conditioned  upon: 

1.  Proper  mlUtary  behavior.  Ordinarily, 
an  honorable  discharge  wUl  not  be  Issued  if 
an  Individual  has  been  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense by  general  court  martial  or  has  been 
convicted  by  more  than  one  special  court 
martial  In  the  current  enllatmsnt.  period  of 
obligated  servloe,  or  any  exunsions  thereof. 

a.  Proflclsnt  and  Industrious  performance 
Of  duty  htvlng  du«  ng%Jt^  to  Uie  rst«,  rsnk, 
or  grade  held  and  the  capabilities  of  the  in- 
dividual concerned. 

S.  KUglblllty  for  discharge  by  virtue  of  one 
of  the  following  reMont: 

( a )  Sxplratlon  of  enlistment  or  fulfillment 
of  service  obligation,  as  applicable. 

(b)  Convenience  of  the  Government. 

(c)  Hardship  or  dependency. 

(d)  Minority. 

(e)  DlssblUty. 

(f)  DnsultablUty. 

(g)  Security. 

(h)  When  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  concerned. 

(1)   Resignation — own  convenience. 

Special  considerations:  An  individual 
may,  when  otherwise  Ineligible,  receive  an 
honorable  discharge  if  he  has,  during  bis 
cxurent  enlistment,  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice, or  any  extensions  thereof,  received  a 
personal  decoration  as  defined  by  the  re- 
spective services,  or  Is  discharged  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  disability  Incxired  In  line  of  duty. 
In  each  of  the  above  situations,  the  In- 
dividual's military  record  should  form  the 
basis  for  the  action  taken. 

B.  General  discharge:  Issuance  of  a  gen- 
eral   discharge    Is   conditioned   upon: 

1.  MlUtary  reco-d  not  sufficiently  meri- 
torious to  warrant  an  honorable  discharge. 

2.  Eligibility  for  discharge  by  virtue  of 
one  of  the  reasons  listed  in  VI  A  3. 

C.  Undesirable  discharge:  An  undesirable 
discharge  Is  an  administrative  separation 
from  the  service  "Under  conditions  other 
than  honorable."  It  is  issued  for  unfltness. 
misconduct  or  for  security  reasons.  It  will 
not  be  Issued  In  lieu  of  trial  by  court- 
martial  except  upon  the  determination  by 
an  officer  exercising  general  court-martial 
Jurisdiction  or  by  higher  authority  that  the 
Interests  of  the  service  as  weU  as  the  In- 
dividual wlU  best  be  served  by  administra- 
tive discharge. 

Special  considerations :  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  whenever  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  a  given  case  so  vrarrant,  an 
administrative  discharge  other  than  an  im- 
deairable  discharge  may  be  Issued. 

VXX.  BBABONS  fOB  DXSCHABCX 

A.  Expiration  of  enlistment  or  fulflllment 
of  service  obligation  (as  applicable).  Dis- 
charge with  an  honorable  or  a  general  dls- 
<^arge  as  warranted  by  the  Individual's 
mlUtary  record  (par.  VI  A  (»  B.  as  ap- 
plicable) . 

B.  Convenlenoe  of  the  Government:  DIb- 
charge  with  an  honorable  or  a  general  dis- 
charge as  warranted  by  the  Individual's 
mlUtary  record,  for  tbe  foUowlng  reasons: 

1.  General  demobiliaation,  reduction  in 
authorised  strength   or    by    an   order    ap- 


pUcable to  all  manbers  of  a  class  of  per- 
sonnel speclfled  In  the  order. 

3.  Acceptance  of  a  commission  or  appoint- 
ment In  any  branch  of  the  Armed  Services, 
for  active  duty  only. 

5.  National  health,  safety,  or  interest. 

4.  To  permit  immediate  enlistment  or  re- 
enlistment. 

6.  Erroneous  Induction  or  enlistment.  ^ 

6.  To  provide  for  the  discharge  of  individ- 
uals serving  In  unspecified  enlistment. 

7.  In  the  case  of  women,  marriage,  preg- 
nancy, parenthood,  or  custody  of  children 
under  age  18. 

8.  Por  other  good  and  sufficient  ressons 
when  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
(Mkrtment  concerned. 

C.  Resignation— own  eonvenlenee;  Dis- 
charge with  an  honorable  or  a  general  dis- 
charge as  warranted  by  the  Individual's  mili- 
tary record,  on  an  Individual  basis.  In  ac- 
oordanoe  with  regulatloxu  of  the  aervtoe  con- 
cerned. Such  dlaoharge  may  be  effected  as 
early  release  for  the  ooavenieaoe  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

D.  Dependency  or  hardship:  Dtseharge  or 
separation  or  rslease  by  reason  of  depeitdency 
or  hardBhlp  with  an  honorable  or  a  general 
discharge,  as  warranted  by  the  individual's 
mUltary  record.  Discharge  may  be  directed 
when  It  is  considered  that  undue  and  genu- 
ine dependency  or  hardship  tzists,  that  the 
hardship  or  dependency  is  not  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  that  eonditlons  have  arisen  or 
been  aggravated  to  an  excessive  degree  since 
entry  Into  the  eervloe  and  the  member  has 
made  every  reasonable  effort  by  means  of 
application  for  famUy  allowance  and  volun- 
tary contributions  which  have  proven  inade- 
quate: that  the  discharge  of  the  individual 
wUl  result  In  the  elimination  of.  or  wlU  ma- 
terially alleviate  the  condition  aiKl  that  there 
are  no  means  of  alleviation  readUy  available 
other  than  by  such  discharge. 

Undue  hardship  does  not  necessarUy  exist 
solely  because  of  altered  present  or  expected 
income  or  becsuse  the  Individual  Is  separated 
from  his  family  or  must  suffer  the  Incon- 
veniences normaUy  Incident  to  military 
service. 

E.  Minority:  Discharge  by  reason  of  mi- 
nority with  an  honorable  or  general  dis- 
charge as  warranted  by  the  Individual's  mUl- 
tary record,  or  release  by  voldancc  of  enlist- 
ment upon  determination  that  tlie  Individ- 
ual's age  was  misrepresented  upon  enlist- 
ment or  induction  as  foUows: 

1.  Males,  if  enlisted  and  under  17  years  of 
age,  or  Inducted  and  under  18  years  and  6 
months  of  age.  when  verified,  release  from 
military  control  by  discharge,  release  or  vold- 
ance  of  enlistment. 

2.  If  an  enlisted  man.  enlisted  without 
proper  consent  and  having  passed  his  17th 
birthday,  but  not  his  18th  bU^hday,  dis- 
charge upon  appUcatlon  of  parent  or  legal 
guardian  as  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  If  an  enlisted  man  having  passed  his 
18th  birthday  when  verified — retain  If  other- 
wise quaUfled. 

4.  Pemales,  if  enlisted  and  under  18  years 
of  age,  or  inducted  and  under  the  age  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  such  Induction,  release 
from  military  control  by  discharge,  release, 
or  voidance  of  enUstment. 

6.  If  an  enlisted  woman  enlisted  without 
proper  consent,  having  passed  her  IStti  birth- 
day, but  not  her  aist  birthday,  when  veri- 
fied— discharge  upon  appUcatlon  of  parent  or 
legal  guardian  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Note. — The  enlistment  of  a  minor  with 
false  representation  as  to  age  without  proper 
consent  wlU  not  In  Itself  be  considered  as 
fraudulent  enlistment. 

P.  DisablUty:  Discharge  by  reason  of  phys- 
ical disabUlty.  with  an  honorable  or  general 
discharge  as  warranted  by  the  liKilvklual's 
military  record,  when  It  has  been  determined 
as  a  result  of  medical  findings  that  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  physicaUy  uxiflt  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office,  rank,  grade,  or  rating. 
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0.  UnBtiltablllty :  Dlacharge  by  reason  of 
unsultablllty,  wltb  an  honorable  or  general 
dlacbarge  as  warranted  by  the  Individual's 
military  record.  Such  discbarge  will  be  ef- 
fected when  It  ha«  been  determined  that  an 
Individual  is  unsuitable  for  further  military 
service  because  at: 

1.  Inaptitude:  Applicable  to  those  persons 
who  are  beet  described  as  inapt,  due  to  lack 
of  general  adaptability,  want  or  readiness  of 
skill,  unhandiness,  or  inability  to  learn. 

a.  Character  and  behavior  disorders :  Char- 
acter and  behavior  disorders,  disorders  of 
intelligence,  and  transient  personality  dis- 
orders due  to  acute  or  special  stress  as  de- 
fined in  "Joint  Armed  Forces  Nomenclature 
and  Method  of  Recording  Psychiatric  Condi - 
Uona— 1949"  (SR  40-1035-3;  NavMed  P-1303: 
AFR160-13A). 

3.  Apathy,  defective  attitudes  and  Inability 
to  expend  effort  constructively:  As  a  sig- 
nificant obEervable  defect,  apparently  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Individual,  elsewhere 
not  readily  descrlbable. 

4.  Enuresis. 

5.  Alcoholism:  Chronic,  or  addiction  to 
alcohol. 

6.  Homosexual  tendencies. 

7.  Special  considerations:  For  other  good 
and  sufllcient  reasons  when  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  concerned. 

H.  Security:  Discharge  with  the  character 
of  discharge  and  under  conditions  stipulated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  directives 
which  deal  e:cpllcitly  with  this  matter  when 
retention  la  not  clearly  consistent  with  the 
Interest  of  national   security. 

I.  Unfitness:  Discharge  by  reason  of  un- 
fitness, with  an  undesirable  discharge,  un- 
less the  particular  circumstances  In  a  given 
case  warrant  a  genera]  or  honor- b:e  dis- 
charge, when  It  has  been  determined  that  an 
individual's  military  record  is  characterized 
by  one  or  more  of  the   following: 

1.  Frequent  Involvement  of  a  d!5creditable 
nature  with  civil  or  military  authorities. 

3.  Sexual  perversion. 

3.  Drug  addiction  or  the  unauthorized  use 
or  posseasion  of  hablt-formlng  narcotic  drugs 
or  marlji:ana. 

4.  An  established  pattern  for  shirking. 

5.  An  established  pattern  showing  dishon- 
orable failure  to  pay  Just  debts. 

6.  For  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
when  determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

J.  Misconduct:  Discharge  by  reason  of  mis- 
conduct, "with  an  undesirable  discharge,  un- 
less the  particular  circumstances  in  a  given 


case  warrant  a  general  or  honorable  dis- 
charge, when  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conditions  have  been  determined: 

1.  Conviction  by  civil  authtM-ltles  (foreign 
or  domestic)  or  action  taken  which  la  tanta- 
mount to  a  finding  of  guilty  of  an  offense  for 
which  the  nyaximum  penalty  luider  the 
UCMJ  is  death  or  confinement  in  excess  of 
1  year;  or  which  Involves  moral  tvupltude; 
or  where  the  offender  Is  adjudged  a  Juvenile 
delinquent,  wayward  minor,  or  youthful  of- 
fender as  a  result  of  an  offense  involving 
moral  turpitude.  If  the  offense  Is  not  listed 
in  the  MCM  Table  of  Maximum  Punishments 
or  Is  not  closely  related  to  an  offense  listed 
therein,  the  maximum  punishments  author- 
ized by  the  United  SUtes  Code  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  whichever  Is  lesser,  ap- 
plies. For  the  purpose  of  this  subparagraph 
only,  an  individual  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  convicted  even  though  an  ap- 
peal is  pending  or  is  subsequently  filed. 

2.  Procurement  of  a  fraudulent  enlist- 
ment. Induction  or  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice through  any  deliberate  material  misrep- 
resentation or  concealment  which,  except 
for  such  misrepresentation  or  concealment, 
may  have  resulted  In  rejection. 

3  Prolonged  unauthorized  absence.  When 
unauthorized  continuous  absence  of  1  year 
or  more  has  been  established  but  punitive 
discharge  has  not  been  authorized  by  com- 
petent authority. 

VUI.    PBOOEDtJRES    FOX    DISCHARGE 

In  accordance  with  the  standards  herein- 
before outlined,  the  following  procedures  will 
l>e  adhered  to  In  effecting  administrative  dis- 
charges : 

A.  Honorable  discharge:  A  separation  with 
an  honorable  discharge  may  be  effected  by 
the  individual's  commanding  officer  or  higher 
authority  when  the  Individual  Is  eligible  for 
or  subject  to  discharge  and  It  has  been  de- 
termined that  he  merits  an  Honorable  Dis- 
charge  under  the  prescribed  standards. 

B.  General  discharge:  A  separation  with  a 
general  discharge  may  be  effected  by  the  In- 
dividual's commanding  officer  or  higher  au- 
thority when  the  individual  is  eligible  for 
or  Is  subject  to  discharge  and  it  has  been  de- 
termined under  the  prescribed  standards  and 
In  accordance  with  any  prescribed  adminis- 
trative procedures  that  a  general  discharge  Is 
warranted. 

C.  Discharge  for  unsuitability:  An  indi- 
vidual recommended  for  an  honorable  or 
general  discharge  for  reason  of  unsuitability 

1 .    Enhs'td  dinrharges  hi/  t}/i>e  of  ihsrharge 


shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  mak*  a 
statement  in  his  own  behalf. 

D.  Undesirable  discharge:  An  undesirable 
discharge  will  be  effsctad  only  by  authority 
of  a  properly  approved  admlnlstntlve  action 
conforming  to  the  prescribed  standards,  dur- 
ing which  the  following  procedures  and  safe- 
guards have  been  observed : 

1.  The  Individual  if  subject  to  such  dis- 
charge will,  if  his  whereabouts  Is  known,  be 
properly  advised  of  the  basis  for  the  con- 
templated action  and  afforded  an  opoortu- 
nlty  to  request  or  waive,  in  writing,  the  fol- 
lowing privileges: 

(a)  To  have  his  case  heard  by  a  board  of 
not  less  than  three  officers.  In  the  case  of 
nonregular  component  members,  all  boards 
BO  convened  shall  Include  appropriate  num- 
bers from  the  Reserve  components.  In  the 
case  of  female  members,  all  boards  so  con- 
vened shall  Include  at  least  one  female  of- 
ficer 

(b)  To  appear  in  person  before  such 
board,  subject  to  his  availability,  e.g.,  not  In 
civil  confinement. 

(c)  To  be  represented  by  counsel,  who.  If 
reasonably  available,  should  be  a  lawyer. 

(d)  To  submit  statements  in  his  own  be- 
half. 

2.  Separation  with  an  undesirable  dis- 
charge may  be  effected  by  an  officer  exercis- 
ing general  court-martial  Jurisdiction  or  by 
higher  authority  (Including  departmental 
headquarters)  after  review  of  the  flndingit 
and  recommendations  made  by  any  boazti 
which  was  convened  to  consider  the  case. 

3.  Except  for  rcservUts.  departmental 
secretaries  are  authurlzed  to  waive  the  re- 
qulremenu  set  forth  In  paragraph  1,  above 
(except  Id)  when  such  action  Is  deemed  la 
the  best  interest  of  the  military  service.  De- 
partmental secretaries  will  advise  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  D3fense  (manpower,  person- 
nel, and  Reserve)  by  memorandum  not  later 
than  July  15  each  year  of  any  such  actions 
taken  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  The  reporting  require- 
ment of  this  paragraph  has  been  wtttcnttd 
report  control   symbol   DD-MP&R(A)370. 

IX      IMPLEMENTATION 

Bach  military  department  will  forwacd 
copies  of  Implementing  Instructions  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (manpower, 
personnel,  and  Reserve)  within  90  days  after 
date  of  this  directive. 

Neil  McEuror, 
Secretary  o/  De/enae. 
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STABLE  PRICE  LEVELS 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
sets  forth  as  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  promote  and  maintain  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power.  Yesterday,  I  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  act  to  pro- 
vide that  It  Is  our  policy  to  do  so  at 
stable  price  levels.  I  have  also  proposed 
to  amend  section  4  of  the  act  requesting 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  President  to  provide  us  with  suitable 
policies  to  promote  and  maintain  maxi- 
TDxan.  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  at  stable  price  levels.  A 
clear  stat«nent  of  policy  by  this  Con- 
gress, plxis  appropriate  legislative  and 
executive  action  in  support  of  this  policy, 
is  desperately  needed  to  meet  the  num- 
ber one  domestic  issue  of  our  times, 
namely,  how  to  secure  adequate  eco- 
nomic expansion  without  inflation. 

I  ask  imanlmoxis  consent  to  include  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  in  the  Rxcoro 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
(15  n.S.C..  sec.  1021)  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "at  stable  price  levels". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  4  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
(16  use,  sec.  1023(c)(4))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "employment,  production,  and 
ptirchaslng  power"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power  at 
■table  price  levels". 


JOSEPH  H.  FREEHILL 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
last  Wednesday  of  Joseph  H.  FreehlU 
took  from  northern  Virginia,  and  from 
the  Nation,  a  great  and  good  man — a 
fine,  constructive,  vigorous  leader. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  Mary  Freehlll 
and  their  six  children  in  this  time  of 
sorrow. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
knew  and  admired  Joe  FreehlU.  He  was 
a  man  of  tremendous  capacity,  limitless 
energy,  and  good  sense.  He  used  his 
talents  unstintlngly  in  wholehearted 
public  service  and  effective  political 
action. 

Joe  Pre^illl'8  contributions  to  north- 
em  Virginia,  as  a  member  and  chainnan 
of  the  Fairfax  board  of  county  super- 
visors, as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 


Congress,  and  as  a  civic-minded  attor- 
ney and  citizen,  were  numberless.  And 
he  gave  distinguished  service  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  as  counsel  to  numerous 
agencies  and  last  director  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization. 

Joe  Freehlll  never  ducked  an  Issue. 
In  his  last  speech,  which  he  never  de- 
livered, he  summed  up  his  own  philoso- 
phy in  these  words : 

We  must  take  strong  stands  If  we  are  to  go 
into  the  arena  and  do  battle  for  the  things 
in  which  we  believe;  else  others  wUl  decide 
our  f utwe  for  us. 

Joe  Freehlll  had  a  profound  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  keeping  public 
schools  open  and  operating.  He  had  a 
sound  sense  of  proportion  concerning 
the  responsibilities  of  the  State  govern- 
ment and  the  responsibilities  of  the  local 
government  in  providing  first  class  pub- 
lic education  for  children.  His  tact  and 
talent  were  such  that  he  had  the  respect 
of  those  whose  views  he  did  not  share. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  Joe  Preehill  was 
taken  from  us,  at  the  young  age  of  50, 
with  so  much  of  his  career  still  ahead. 
Of  him  one  may  say  with  Fortlnbras: 

For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on,  to 
have  proved  most  royally. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  shock  and  sadness  at  the 
untimely  death  of  Joseph  H.  Freehlll.  a 
great  Democrat,  whose  courage  and 
vision  will  be  sorely  missed.  I  want  to 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Hard  work  came  naturally  to  Joe  Free- 
hlll. He  worked  hard  to  get  through 
school  and  he  worked  hard  ever  after. 
In  each  position  he  held,  in  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion, and  in  his  own  Fairfax  County 
government,  through  diligence  and  hard 
work  he  rose  to  the  top. 

Joe  and  Mary  Freehlll  were  fortunate 
to  have  six  children,  and  Joe's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  young  people 
can  be  seen  not  only  in  his  family  activi- 
ties but  in  his  community  activities. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  Boy  Scouts — not 
only  in  Virginia,  but  in  the  entire  capital 
area.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Falls 
Church  High  School  Parent-Teachers 
Association  for  two  terms.  He  was  the 
head  of  drives  for  school  funds  for  his 
own  St.  James  Catholic  Church.  He 
took  a  leading  role  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Juvenile  detention  home  for  north- 
em  Virginia.  And  while  he  had  to  de- 
vote much  time  to  his  private  law  prac- 
tice and  to  a  multitude  of  pressing  local 
governmental  problems.  Joe  Freehlll 
always  found  time  to  devote  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  well-being  of  young 
people. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  in- 
tense demands  which  were  made  upon 


Joe  Freehlll  accoimted  in  large  part  for 
his  great  driving  force ;  and  there  is  also 
little  question.  I  believe,  that  these  same 
demands  which  he  so  generously  met 
contributed  to  his  untimely  death. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  nnan- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  TMr.  Folkt]  may  addras  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joe  Free- 
hill  was  a  practical  idealist  who  dis- 
covered early  that  merely  thinking  and 
talking  from  an  armchair  about  the 
problems  of  the  community  did  not  solve 
these  problems.  As  an  idealist,  Joe  knew 
that  the  community  In  which  he  lived 
was  dynamic :  new  problems  arose  which 
required  new  solutions. 

Joe  translated  his  ideas  for  the  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  into  reality  by 
taking  direct,  personal,  and  Immediate 
participation  in  community  affairs. 

Each  day  of  community  service  pro« 
vided  one  more  stone  to  the  monument 
that  he  built  in  Fairfax  County.  This 
monument  exists  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  who  knew  Joe  as  a  devoted 
family  man  and  dedicated  citizen. 

He  was  a  "Doer  of  the  Word."  Joe's 
beloved  wife  and  children  will  continue 
to  draw  inspiration  from  this  fact.  So 
also  will  all  those  who  had  the  privikge 
of  knowing  and  working  with  him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mian- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  may  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
democratic  society  Is  dependent  on  good 
men  being  elected  to  public  office.  The 
system  can  be  only  as  good  as  the  people 
elected. 

In  order  to  fill  this  great  public  need 
men  must  be  not  only  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  running  for  public  office, 
but  must  be  competent  and  able. 

Joseph  H.  Freehlll  had  this  burning 
desire  to  serve.  He,  by  viotue  of  hla  ex- 
perience both  in  legislative  and  execu- 
tive  branches  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment.  in  his  capacity  as  a  supervlMr  of 
the  Fairfax  County  government,  and  as 
an  active  participant  in  important  com- 
munity affairs,  had  demonstrated  his 
ablUty  and  capacity  to  serve  effeetlvely 
in  public  office. 

Joe  Freehlll  was  tenacious  In  bringing 
the  Issues  to  the  voters  forthrlghtly.  It 
was  an  expression  of  his  deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  demoeratio  prooesaee.  While 
great  and  admirable  was  his  splendid 
courage,  he  always  had  a  kind,  under- 
standing thoughtfulness  about  him. 

The  effectiveness  and  warmth  of  his 
personality  can  be  measured  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  army  of  hie  friends  and 
supporters.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  to 
lose  the  benefits  of  Joe  FreehiU's  servlees 
at  any  time — it  is  a  tragedy  to  loee  them 
at  this  time. 


PRIME  MINISTER  NKRUMAH 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
nation  of  Ghana,  whose  Prime  Minister 
Nkrumah  says  he  is  a  Marxist  Socialist, 
has  purchased  a  $750,0(X)  yacht  from  the 
British.  According  to  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch,  the  yacht  "will  be  used 
to  entertain  distinguished  foreign  vis- 
itors." 

This  all  figures  to  the  right  total. 
Nkrumah  got  the  red  carpet  treatment 
when  he  came  to  Washington  last  sum- 
mer on  a  money  raising  junket.  What 
could  be  more  fitting  than  a  nice,  plush 
yacht  with  which  to  show  his  apprecia- 
tion when  junketing  Congressmen  and 
other  so-called  VIPs  come  bounding  o'er 
the  main? 


JITDICIAL  MISINTERPRETATION  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  HoiLse  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objectl<m. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  3193,  to  correct  what 
I  consider  either  a  judicial  misinterpre- 
tation of  congressional  Intent  or,  in  the 
alternative,  a  congressional  failure  to  ex- 
press its  intent  clearly. 

In  the  case  of  Ladner  against  United 
States,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
December  15,  1958,  the  defendant,  while 
resisting  arrest,  had  fired  a  shotgun  and 
with  the  same  shot  wounded  two  Federal 
officers.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  un- 
der 18  U.8.C.  254,  1940  edition— now  18 
U.S.C.  111.  1952  edition— for  two  offenses 
of  assault.  Separate  jail  penalties  were 
imposed  on  both  counts  to  run  consecu- 
tively. On  app<!al,  the  Supreme  Court 
held,  in  eflect,  that  the  two  batteries  con- 
stituted a  single  case  of  assault  punish- 
able as  only  one  offense  under  the  statute. 

Possibly  the  court's  decision  can  best 
be  rationalized  on  the  argument  that,  in 
drafting  the  statute.  Congress  failed  to 
distinguish  between  an  assault  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  battery  on  the  other. 

The  purpose  of  a  criminal  statute  is 
twofold,  namely,  first,  to  punish  the  com- 
mission of  crime  and,  second,  to  deter  the 
commission  of  crime.  When  the  statute 
concerns  physical  violence,  the  use  of  a 
deadly  weapon  and  the  safety  of  law-en- 
forcement authorities,  this  dual  purpose 
can  adequately  be  served  only  if  multiple 
batteries  on  multiple  victims  resulting 
from  a  single  act  of  assault  entail  sepa- 
rate penalties  which,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  can  be  imposed  consecutively. 

HSL  3183  would  clarify  the  statutonr 
ambiguity  and  ciTstallise  congressional 
intent.  Any  assault  against  more  than 
one  Federal  officer  which  ripened  into  a 


physical  battery  on  the  body  of  at  least 
one  would  actuate  the  new  section  115 
proposed  in  HJl.  3193,  entitled  "Assaults 
Which  Include  Batteries,"  and,  upon 
conviction,  the  trial  Judge  In  his  discre- 
tion could  Impose  consecutive  penalties. 
*Thus,  if  a  person,  while  resisting  arrest, 
fires  a  single  shot  at  a  group  of  Federal 
officers  and  hits  none,  he  is  guilty  of  the 
single  offense  of  assault  on  the  group  as 
defined  in  section  111.  If  he  should 
wound  one  of  the  group,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  two  offenses,  one  imder  section 
111  and  another  under  section  115, 
namely,  first,  assault  on  the  group  and, 
second,  an  assault  including  battery  on 
the  wounded  officer,  and  the  judge  could 
impose  two  consecutive  penalties.  If  the 
person  should  woimd  two  officers  and 
miss  the  rest  of  the  group,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  three  offenses,  punishable  sepa- 
rately and  consecutively. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  give  early  and  fav- 
orable consideration  to  this  bllL 


NATIONAL  CHILD  EVANGELISM 
WEEK 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  of  February  22-March  1,  1959, 
has  been  designated  as  National  Child 
Evangelism  Week  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Special  services 
will  be  held  in  churches  and  other 
places  during  the  week  to  alert  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
the  need  of  Bible  teaching  for  children. 

Governors,  mayors,  and  others  will  is- 
sue special  proclamations.  One  of  these 
proclamations.  Issued  by  the  Governor 
of  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  reads  In 
part: 

Wliereas  the  delinquency  problem  of  the 
country  has  been  definitely  linked  with  the 
lack  of  Bible  teaching;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  program  of  child 
evangelism  fellowship  wiU  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  deUnquency  problem, 
now,  therefore,  I,  Oov.  Oeorge  Docking,  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  February  aS-March  1,  1959,  as  Child 
Evangelism  Week  in  Kansas  and  urge  the 
people  of  this  State  to  participate  in  every 
l^aae  of  ChUd  Brangellsm  Week. 

The  National  Child  Evangelism  Fel- 
lowship, sponsors  of  Child  Evangelism 
Week,  states  that  there  are  mor^  than 
18  million  children  in  our  Nation  who 
do  not  attend  church.  Last  year  nearly 
1  million  of  these  children  were  reached 
throiigh  approximately  15,000  volunteer 
workers— mostly  women. 

Many  people  refer  to  the  present  as 
the  space  age.  It  is  also  the  young  peo- 
ple's age  or  the  children's  age.  More 
than  4  million  babies  were  bom  last 
year  in  the  Uhited  States.  Delinquency 
is  advancing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  others  have  com- 
mended child  evangelism  fellowship  as 
one  of  the  Important  preventives  for  de- 
linquency. 


Child  Evangelism  Fellowship  serves 
the  church  by  channeling  into  the  Sun- 
day school  the  children  contacted  in  the 
home  Bible  classes;  giving  the  church 
contact  with  families  who  do  not  attend 
church;  giving  specialized  training  to 
Simday  school  teachers  and  church 
workers;  and  making  available  the  best 
in  visual  aids,  Bible  lessons,  and  teaching 
materials. 

In  addition  to  the  home  Bible  classes. 
Child  Evangelism  Fellowship  carries  on 
an  extensive  simimer  program  of  camps 
for  delinquent  children.  Often  children 
are  rescued  from  crime  and  delinquency 
through  this  camping  program. 

We  trust  that  this  program,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Child  Evangelism  Fel- 
lowship, will  receive  the  approval  and 
active  support  of  church  organizations 
throughout  the  country. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  FEDERAL  COTre'lTl'U'llON  AND 
OUR  SUPREME  COURT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mason]  is  recognized  for  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  40  minutes  but  I  expect  to  take 
only  20,  in  order  to  give  any  Member  who 
wishes  at  the  close  of  my  statement  the 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  or  to  make 
remarks.  I  shall  not  yield  until  I  am 
through  with  my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  newly  elected  Members 
of  Congress  we  have  recently  taken  our 
oath  of  office,  solemnly  swearing  that  we 
would  "uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  all  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic."  I  wonder 
just  how  serious  we  were  when  we  took 
that  oath;  and  just  what  we  expect  to  do 
in  carrying  out  that  oath.  Or  did  we 
take  the  oath,  as  many  people  recite  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  carelessly,  imthlnklngly. 
automatically,  and  impersonally? 

Gladstone,  a  great  E^lish  statesman, 
characterized  our  American  Constitution 
as  "the  greatest  public  document  ever 
stricken  off  by  the  hand  of  man  at  one 
sitting." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Constitution  has 
been  our  charter  for  170  years.  It  has 
been  a  blueprint  for  the  building  of  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth;  the  Nation 
that  provides  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  its  people  of  any  nation  on  earth;  the 
Nation  that  provides  the  greatest  amount 
of  freedom  to  its  people  of  any  Naticm 
on  earth:  and  the  Nation  that  has  the 
highest  standard  of  living  for  its  people 
to  enjoy  of  any  nation  on  earth. 

All  these  blessings  are  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  guarantees  contained  In  the 
Constitution  that  our  farseelng  fore- 
fathers drew  up  and  established  170 
yean  ago.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  every 
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real  American  looks  upon  that  Constitu- 
tion as  a  sacred  document,  a  priceless 
document,  a  document  to  be  preserved 
with  our  lives  if  necessary — not  a  docu- 
ment to  be  taken  lightly  and  changed  at 
the  whim  of  every  New  Dealer,  modem 
Republican,  or  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  had  in  mind  when  they 
drafted  our  Constitution  are  expressed 
in  the  preamble  of  that  document. 
Every  schoolchild  should  be  required  to 
memorize  it: 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States.  In 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Juatlce,  inaure  domestic  Tranquility, 
proTlde  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings 
of  Uberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ord&ln  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate  over  the  years. 
The  historic  Senate  debates  of  1830  be- 
tween Webster  and  Calhoim  over  States 
rights  under  the  Constitution  is  an 
example  of  how  mental  giants  have 
honestly  differed  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  8(Hne  of  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. When  Andy  Jackson  was  elected 
President  in  1829  his  southern  friends 
decided  to  test  him  on  the  subject  of 
"States  Rights."  So  they  held  a  great 
banquet  with  Jackson  as  the  guest  of 
honor.  Toast  after  toast  was  proposed 
by  Jackson's  friends  all  lauding  the  phi- 
losophy of  States  rights,  as  outlined  by 
Calhoun.  Then  Jackson  was  called  upon 
for  a  toast.  He  stood  up  stretching  his 
tall,  gaunt,  fever-stricken  form  to  its 
full  height — paused  a  moment — then 
uttered  in  ringing  tones:  "Ocntlemen, 
our  Federal  Constitution,  it  must  be 
preserved."  Jackson  left  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  as  to  where  he  stood  on 
the  Constitution. 

Later,  in  1858,  came  the  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  series  of  debates  in  Illinois  over 
slavery  and  States  rights.  Those  de- 
bates led  up  to  the  Civil  War,  four  dark 
and  bloody  years  when  American  fought 
against  American,  brother  fought 
against  brother.  The  Civil  War  settled 
for  all  time  the  slavery  question — but  it 
did  not  settle  the  question  of  States 
rights.    That  question  is  still  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  great  attack  on 
our  Constitution  came  in  February  1937 
when  President  Roosevelt  sent  his  Court- 
packing  proposal  to  the  Hill  for  adop- 
tion. I  was  a  new  Member  of  Congress 
at  that  time  having  been  sworn  in  only 
a  month  before.  My  oath  of  office  was 
fresh  in  my  mind,  "To  uphold  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  President  Roosevelt  had  lost 
patience  with  the  "nine  old  men,"  who 
wouldn't  go  along  with  his  welfare  theo- 
ries, whose  decisions  went  against  his 
social  welfare  programs.  So  in  order  to 
get  a  Court  that  would  go  along  with  his 
social  and  economic  theories,  a  Court 
that  would  approve  his  social-welfare 
programs,  he  sent  to  Congress  a  proposal 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  men 
whose  social,  economic,  and  political  be- 
liefs were  akin  to  his  own — men  who 
would  carry  out  his  wishes.  If  that  pro- 
posal had  been  adopted  it  would  have 


changed  this  country  into  a  one-man 
dictatorship. 

Fortunately,  the  people  back  home 
bcteame  aroused  as  they  had  never  been 
aroused  before.  Congress  was  flooded 
with  protests,  and  the  Court-packing 
proposal  was  defeated.  Then  F.  D.  R. 
started  to  stack  the  Court,  by  appointing 
to  every;  vacancy  that  developed  among 
the  "nine  old  men"  a  person  who  had  the 
same  social,  poUtical.  and  economic  be- 
liefs that  he  had  himself,  making  the 
appointments  regardless  of  that  person's 
legal  background  or  the  amoimt  of  his 
judicial  experience.  President  Truman 
followed  in  Roosevelt's  footsteps  when 
making  his  appointments  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  Eisenhower  finished  the 
stacking  process  when  he  appointed  Earl 
Warren  as  Chief  Justice,  a  man  with  no 
judicial  experience,  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  legal  training. 

We  have  today,  therefore,  a  Court  that 
bases  its  decisions  upon  the  personal, 
social,  political,  and  economic  predilec- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  Justices — 
not  upon  legal  precedents ;  not  upon  con- 
stitutional grounds,  as  was  anticipated 
by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution;  but 
upon  the  personal  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  memljers. 

In  the  minds  of  our  Supreme  Court 
Justices  today  our  Federal  Constitution 
is  a  dead  letter.  It  is  largely  ignored 
or  flouted  as  a  basis  for  present-day  de- 
cisions. Even  former  decisions  of  the 
Court,  under  such  great  men  as  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  and  Chief  Justice  Howard 
Taft,  are  ignored,  disregarded,  cast 
aside,  in  favor  of  socialistic  doctrines  ex- 
pounded by  a  Swedish  Socialist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  judging  by  many  of  its 
recent  decisions  the  majority  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  today  actu- 
ally believe  their  chief  function  is  not 
to  Judge  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress, 
to  weigh  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Constitution,  but  rather  "to  rewrite  the 
Constitution  in  their  own  image,"  as 
Judge  Alfred  J.  Schweppe,  former  dean 
of  the  University  of  Washington  Law 
School,  so  aptly  put  it.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish that  objective  they  ignore  or 
flout  the  precedents  laid  down  by  former 
great  Courts;  they  ignore  the  amending 
process  found  in  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself — saying  the  amending  proc- 
ess is  too  slow  and  cumbersome.  So  they 
proceed  by  majority  decisions  to  rewrite 
the  Constitution  according  to  their  own 
preconceived  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical concepts. 

For  example,  the  Warren  Supreme 
Court,  in  its  1954  decision  on  integration 
in  the  public  schools,  deliberately  flouted 
or  ignored  a  former  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision delivered  in  1896,  giving  approval 
to  "separate  but  equal  school  facili- 
ties and  services  for  white  and  colored 
pupils,"  a  decision  that  had  been  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  for  58  years. 

They  also  flouted  or  ignored  a  decision 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1927 
in  the  Oong  Liun  School  case  in  Mis- 
sissippi, where  l)oth  questions,  "equal 
protection  under  the  law,"  and  "separate, 
but  equal  school  facihties"  had  been 
raised  and  argued.  That  Supreme  Court, 
composed  of  Chief  Justice  Taft.  and 
Justices   Holmes,   Brandeis.  Stone.  Van 


Devanter,  McResmoIds,  Sutherland,  But- 
ler, and  Sanford — all  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  their  wide  judicial  and  legal 
backgrounds — ^rendered  a  unanimous 
opinion  upon  both  questions  In  favor  of 
the  segregated  schools  provided  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  MlMlerippi. 
Chief  Justice  Taft,  in  writing  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court,  aaki: 

Were  this  a  new  question  It  would  eaU  for 
very  full  argument  and  consideration,  but 
we  think  It  Is  the  same  question  which  has 
been  decided  many  times  to  b«  within  th« 
constitutional  powers  of  the  State  laglsla- 
t«ire  to  settle,  without  Intervention  at  tli* 
Federal  courts  under  the  Federal  Coiutltu> 
tlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  disregarding  theae  de- 
cisions or  precedents  by  former  Supreme 
Courts,  made  up  of  men  with  great  letal 
ability  and  experience,  the  Warren  Cotut 
today  brazenly  reverses  those  decisions. 
not  upon  Constitutional  groimds,  but 
upon  their  own  preconceived  concepts  of 
social  and  economic  justice,  cltinf  as 
their  authority  for  doing  so  the  opinion 
of  a  Swedish  Socialist.  Ounnar  Myrdal. 
as  expressed  \n  one  of  his  books.  In  its 
1954  decision  on  school  segregation  the 
Court  did  not  say  that  "separate,  but 
equal  school  facilities"  was  bad  law.  In 
effect  what  the  Court  did  say  was  that 
separate  but  equal  school  facilities  was 
bad  sociology  and  bad  psycboloffy.  Roti 
Valentine,  one  of  our  great  American 
columnists,  states  the  question  before  us 
today  in  these  words: 

The  great  Issue  before  the  Amcrlean  psopto 
is  the  eventual  control  of  our  trhoftls.  our 
Uvea,  and  our  economy,  by  OoTenunent  mo- 
nopoly  oonoentrated  In  the  hands  of  an  un- 
checked oourt-of-no-appeal  sitting  m  a  !«§• 
Islature. 

To  what  low  legal  estate  has  our  Su- 
preme  Court  fallen.  How  can  our  citi- 
zens respect  present-day  decisions  of  that 
Court? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  faces  a  great 
crisis  today,  a  danger  from  within  much 
greater  than  any  danger  that  threatens 
from  without.  The  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  apply  to  the  situation  we  face 
today  as  they  never  have  before.  Theae 
are  Lincoln's  words,  spoken  in  1837.  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature: 

At  what  point  shaU  we  expect  the  approach 

of  danger?  By  what  means  shaU  we  fortify 
against  It?  Shall  we  expect  some  tnms- 
Atlantlc  military  giant  to  step  across  the 
ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow? 

Never.  All  the  armies  of  Kurope.  Ada.  and 
Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treastn«  at  the 
earth  in  their  military  cheat,  with  a  Bona- 
parte for  a  commander,  could  not,  by  force, 
take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track 
on  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  a  trial  of  a  tbouiand 
years. 

At  what  point,  then,  la  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer.  If  It  ever 
reaches  us.  It  must  spring  up  among  us.  It 
cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be 
our  lot,  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  free  men.  we  moat 
live  through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger 
has  spnmg  up  among  us — in  our  Su- 
preme Court — and  we  must  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  flrst  great  national 
crisis  our  people  ever  faced  was  the  Revo- 
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lutlonary  War.    Thomas  Paine  in  de- 
scribing that  situation  said  : 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot 
win.  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  his  duty;  but 
he  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love  and 
praise  of  men  and  women. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  and  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  face  another 
great  national  crisis.  Our  Constitution, 
our  sacred  Charier,  Is  t)eing  threatened 
from  within  afi  it  has  never  been 
threatened  before,  threatened  by  men 
who  have  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend 
that  Constitution.  I  pray  Ood  that  we 
as  Members  of  this  86th  Congress  will 
not  be  summer  soldiers  and  sunshine 
patriots,  but  will  stand  firm  in  the  de- 
fense of  that  Constitution,  and  thus  earn 
the  love  and  praise  of  m^n  and  women. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentlemexk  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  apprfciation  to  the  learned 
and  very  able  address  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  just  delivered.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we  are 
facing  one  of  the  gravest  crises  that  our 
country  has  faced  since  1776.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
within  the  last  20  years  been  following 
a  pattern  of  usurping  legislative  author- 
ity which  it  does  not  possess.  The  gen- 
tleman has  referred  specifically  to  the 
1954  school  cases-.  He  could  have  just 
as  well  pointed  to  a  long  string  of  cases 
decided  by  that  Court  favoring  Commu- 
nist activities  hi  this  country,  particu- 
larly the  Steve  Nelson  case,  which  went 
up  from  Pennsylvania.  They  have  fol- 
lowed that  same  pattern  in  any  number 
of  cases,  and  among  them  being  the 
Watkins  case,  the  Schware  case,  the  case 
in  which  some  14  Communists  had  their 
cases  reversed:  the  case  involving  the 
Subversive  Activity  Control  Board  which 
reached  the  Supi-eme  Court  after  some 
7  years  of  effort.  That  was  the  case  in 
which  the  Board  decided  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  was  a  sub- 
versive organization,  and  that  finding 
was  set  aside  and  the  case  sent  back 
on  a  fiimsy  pretext.  The  Mallory  case 
is  another  example  of  that  pattern. 
There  could  be  dozens  of  cases  cited  in 
which  that  Court  has  usurped  legislative 
authority  which  it  does  not  possess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
a  judicial  dictatorship  can  be  just  as 
destructive  of  lil)erty  as  Nazi  dictator- 
ship, a  Communist  dictatorship,  or  any 
other  kind  of  dictatorship.  The  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  has  rendered  a  great 
service  in  lielivering  the  speech  wtiich 
he  has  Just  made,  and  I,  for  one,  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  nunois 
for  his  very  able  presentation.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  no  Member  of  this 
House  can  gainsay  for  one  moment  the 
devotion  of  the  (gentleman  from  Illinois 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  quesUcm: 
May  I  ask  whether  he  does  not  beUeve 
that  it  would  be  the  supreme  irony  and 
the  supreme  tragedy  of  American  history 
if.  under  the  guise  of  creating  alleged 
social  rights,  we  were  to  so  centralize 
government,  so  nullify  the  10th  amend- 
ment and  so  weaken  the  responsibilities 
and  authority  of  the  States  under  the 
Constitution  as,  for  example,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education,  that  the  security  of  all 
liberties,  including  those  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  would  be  in  jeopardy? 
Would  that  not  be  the  supreme  irony  and 
the  supreme  tragedy? 

Mr.  MASON.  It  would.  That  is 
exactly  what  is  happening,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  gentleman  for  his  penetrating  anal- 
ysis. As  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  I 
was  stiruck  by  a  thought  on  the  Supreme 
Court  paralleling  his  own.  The  other 
body  in  a  study  of  many  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  called  "the  suppressed 
report"  concluded  by  observing  that  the 
net  result  of  these  decisions  was  to  de- 
stroy the  American  people's  will  to  resist 
communism.  Coincidentally,  destros^ing 
the  peoples'  will  to  resist  is  the  Commu- 
nist line  against  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Mikoyan  exemplified  this  effort  as  he 
visited  our  people  and  now  speaks  for 
them  as  though  they  were  opposed  to 
their  Government.  The  new-^imd  peace 
offensive  is  to  lull  us  into  a  sense  of 
complacency  and  false  security. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  is  not  m  the 
gentl«nan's  mind  something  to  this 
thought  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions coincidentally  are  weakening  our 
will  to  resist  the  Communist  menace? 

Mr.  MASON.  It  is  bound  to  have  that 
effect,  in  my  opinion.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  very 
fine  statement.  I  am  so  sorry  that  we 
hear  so  few  dissertations  in  this  body  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

When  I  came  here  nearly  30  years  ago 
we  had  some  very  profound  constitu- 
tional lawyers  in  the  Congress,  and  they 
spoke  upon  the  Constitution  from  time 
to  time.  Always  when  they  did  there 
would  be  a  good  attendance  on  the  floor, 
the  Members  listening  with  thoughtful 
attention.  I  wish  that  such  speeches 
as  the  gentleman  has  made  could  be 
made  more  often.  We  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  foimdation  of  our  Govern- 
ment, which  lies  in  the  Constitution. 

My  own  State  of  Virginia  is  today  in 
a  state  of  disturbance  that  has  never 
existed  since  the  Civil  War.  Our  Consti- 
tution, as  we  regard  it,  has  been  amended 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  any  extravagant  criticism  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  I  may  say  that  the 
document  issued  m  recent  months  by 
the  Association  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices of  the  States  is  a  document  that 
ought  to  be  read  and  studied  and  prayer- 


fully considered  by  every  American  citi- 
zen. It  is  not  caustic.  It  is  logical,  and 
supported  by  legal  authority. 

On  the  mtegration  questicm.  in  which 
we  from  the  Southern  States  are  in  such 
a  woeful  minority.  I  am  afraid  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  from  other  States  do 
not  properly  realize  that  that  question 
raised  by  the  subject  of  segregation  is 
not  the  real  question  that  confronts  the 
American  people  today.  That  decision 
is  a  mere  symptom  of  the  disease  under 
which  this  Nation  is  suffering  by  reason 
of  the  lapse  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Constitution,  which  does  not  specifically 
present  a  final  court  of  appeal  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  except 
through  most  cumbersome  methods.  So 
that  while  we  are  disturtied  alx>ut  the 
segregation  question  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  rest  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  disturbed  about  what  could  happen 
in  their  areas  by  a  contmuation  of  this 
policy  of  the  Supreme  Court  amending 
the  Constitution  to  suit  their  views. 

What  has  happened  in  the  South  can 
happen  in  California,  New  York,  or  some 
other  State,  or  up<m  some  other  pretext 
or  some  other  question.  So  we  ought 
here  in  this  body  to  try  to  suppress  our 
feelings  and  our  political  views  on  this 
subject  and  consider  the  most  serious 
and  most  fundamental  question  of. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

When  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  a 
constitutional  iM:t)vision  that  has  been  the 
law  of  the  land  for  60  years,  and  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Congress  Itself  entertains  the  same  feel- 
ing— ^I  may  say  a  majority  of  them — 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sasrs  that  whatever  the  Suprane  Court 
of  the  United  States  says  is  the  law  of 
the  land — ^not  what  the  Congress  says, 
but  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  is  the 
law  of  the  land — and  when  the  Supreme 
Court  announces  the  law  of  the  land  it 
then  becranes  the  duty  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  it  with 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country.  Now. 
stop,  pause,  and  consider  that  for  a  mo- 
ment; and  I  ask  you  again:  Where  does 
it  lead  you?  Down  what  disastrous  path 
does  it  lead?  When  the  Supreme  -Court 
announces  the  law  of  the  land,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  view  of  the  Congress,  and 
when  the  President  says  it  is  the  law  of 
the  land  and  must  be  enforced  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  I  ask  this 
serious  question  of  men  from  every  State 
in  this  Union:  When  that  occurs  do  you 
not  have  as  powerful,  as  potent,  as  dan- 
gerous a  dictatorship  in  this  country  as 
exists  in  any  foreign  nation  we  so  con- 
stantly hear  about? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  senior,  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  get  to  my  feet  to  say  one  or 
two  words. 

During  the  period  quite  recently  when 
I  was  in  the  Justice  Department  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  I  argued  several 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  constitutional  issues. 
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.One  of  those  cases  I  lost,  the  Jencks 
case.  V  hich  had  to  do  with  the  opening 
of  the  files  of  the  FBI. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Covat  in  that  case  Inas- 
much as  I  think  the  opinion  was  painted 
too  broadly,  and  I  agree  on  the  whole 
with  the  legislation  thereafter  passed  to 
clarify  this  whole  area.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  will  defend  as  long  as  I  have 
voice  in  my  body  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  every  area  involving 
the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  our 
people,  including  cases  in  the  area  of  in- 
ternal secturity.  I  would  oppose  any  ef- 
fort made  to  cut  down  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  when  there  is  a  disagree- 
ment because  of  the  result  in  one  partic- 
ular case  or  cases. 

In  my  view,  history  will  show,  and 
historians  will  write,  that  this  Supreme 
Court  is  one  of  the  great  courts  of  our 

history.  In  my  view.  also,  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Dwight  D.  Ellsen- 
hower.  in  his  appointments  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
conformed  with  and  met  the  highest 
standards  of  the  legal  profession  In  this 
coimtry,  and  has  done  a  service  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

I  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  Is  a  liv- 
ing   and  growing  document.     Therefore 

I  should  like  to  say  that  much  as  I  re- 
spect the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
senior.  I  am  constrained  to  disagree 
with  him. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  He  does  not  have  the 
floor.     I  control  the  time. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  MASON.  I  would  like  to  answer 
him  myself. 

I  grant  the  gentleman  the  right  to 
have  his  own  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  its  decisions  and,  of  course, 
the  gentleman's  right  to  mterpret  the 
Constitution  as  a  growing  and  an  elastic 
thing  that  can  be  stretched  by  men  with 
little  or  no  Judicial  experience.  The 
facts  prove  that,  because  I  have  delved 
mto  the  background  of  these  men.  If 
any  political  appointment  was  ever  made 
to  the  Supreme  Court  it  was  the  ap- 
pointment, in  my  opinion,  of  Warren 
as  Chief  Justice. 

I  do  not  deny  any  person,  a  Member 
of  this  House  or  anyone  else,  the  right  to 
have  their  own  opinions  or  their  own 
Judgments  and  to  have  the  right  to  ex- 
press them  imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  been  giving  you 
my  opinion  and  my  Judgment — and  it  Is 
not  a  snap  Judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spent  some  thirty- 
odd  years  on  this  Supreme  Court  and 
what  it  is  doing,  the  trend  It  has  fol- 
lowed, and  the  trend  of  its  decisions  in 
the  last  20  years  has  undoubtedly  been, 
in  my  opinion,  a  trend  to  the  left  to 
make  our  Constitution  so  elastic  that 
that  Court  even  quotes  as  a  basis  for 
its  opinion  a  Swedish  Socialist.  That  is 
a  very  mild  term  to  apply  to  this  gentle - 
msui  because  he  has  been  quoted  many 
times  as  a  Communist  and  as  a  sympa- 
thizer of  the  Conununists.  We  have 
that  in  our  own  records,  so  I  am  being 


rather  moderate  when  I  say  "a  Swedish 
Socialist."  ( 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  know  that  there  is  definite 
evidence  that  subversive  activities  is  at 
the  base  or  at  the  root  of  our  school 
problems  in  the  South? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  have  read  that.  I 
would  not  say  that  I  have  evidence  that 
would  stand  up  in  court  on  that  ques- 
tion, but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  is 
one  of  the  factors. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  shall  be  prepared  in 
the  future  to  say  more  on  that.  May  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
evidence  that  there  are  individuals  in 
the  country  today  who  are  more  Inter- 
ested in  creating  mass  agitation,  setting 
one  social  group  against  another,  than 
they  are  in  the  welfare  of  a  minority. 
Also,   I   would   like   to  go  on   record   as 

approving  all  of  the  remarks  that  the 
gentleman  has  Just  made  here  today. 
May  I  ask.  is  It  the  gentleman's  opinion 
that  the  present  Supreme  Court,  the 
Warren-dominated  Supreme  Court,  is  in 
fact  a  third  body  of  the  Legislature  and 
has  usurped  the  power  of  this  distin- 
guished body? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  think  that  was  the 
essence  of  my  statement.  Instead  of 
doing  what  the  Constitution  and  what 
our  forefathers  thought  the  Supreme 
Court  would  do,  it  is  now  legislating  in 
the  place  of  the  Congress.  That  was 
never  supposed  to  be  one  of  its 
functions. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  was  \n  complete 
agreement  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucw- 
sKi],  the  other  day  relative  to  Mr.  Miko- 
yan.  I  think  it  is  definitely  significant 
that  we  should  become  more  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  Mikoyan  when  he 
is  in  our  country  than  we  are  about  loyal 
Americans  today  who  are  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  work  out  these  problems 
for  the  good  of  all  America. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

A    BETTER    WAY    TO    FIGHT    THE 
COMMUNIST  CONSPIRACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  RooscvKLT]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proximately 10  days  ago  four  members  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, including  the  chairman,  spoke  in 
opposition  to  my  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution No.  53.  providing  for  a  shift  In 
Jurisdicticm  of  the  Un-Amertcan  Activi- 
ties Committee  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Today  I  shall  discuss  the 
subject  "A  Better  Way  to  Fight  the  Com- 
munist Conspiracy." 

May  I.  at  this  time  particularly,  thank 
Messrs.   Doti.b  and   Jacxboit  for  their 

recognition  of  my  right  to  fight  for  a 
principle  without  implying  any  evil  mo- 
tives on  my  part. 


I  do  not.  of  eourae.  Intend  to  reply  to 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Scrsbjoi.  of  Ohio,  who 
specifically  did  exactly  that  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  this  House. 

My  colleague  is  an  intelligent,  vlfforous 
opponent  and  certainly  not  a  fool,  but 
the  old  Biblical  inscription.  "Aniwer  not 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  tbou 
also  be  like  unto  him,"  shall  be  my  bftdc 
guide  today. 

I  am  further  encouraged  by  events,  to 
which  I  shall  shortly  refer,  to  find  that 
my  opponents,  despite  their  protesta- 
tions, show  signs  of  recognising  that  we 
must  face,  in  the  light  of  the  Suprosie 
Court  ruling  in  Watkins  against  the 
United  States,  our  responsibility  to  do 
something  constructive  about  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  as  it  Is 
now  constituted. 

It  is  ironical  indeed  that,  while  I  have 
been  attacked  for  Introducing  a  resolu- 
tion which  allegedly  would  make  any 
House  investigation  impossible.  I  have 
been  attacked  on  the  other  hand  ^wauIe 
I  specifically  have  not  attempted  to  limit 
the  duty  and  the  obligation  as  well  as 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  investigate, 
and,  in  particular,  expressed  my  high 
esteem  for  at  least  two  members  of  the 
committee — Congressman   Waltxi   and 

Congressman  Wnxis. 

I  quote  from  I.  P.  Stone's  Weekly  of 
January  19.  1959.  the  contents  of  which. 
I  suppose,  will  tend  to  charactaise  this 
weekly  amongst  those  not  approved  by 
some  member  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  entire  arti- 
cle, which  is  rather  long,  so  I  wUl  not 
read  all  of  It. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  resenr- 
hig  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  is  this  the  I.  F.  8t<me— whose 
name.  Incidentally.  Is  Isadore  Fetn- 
steln — who  has  been  sponsoring  varloos 
movements  against  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  who  has.  I 
might  add.  publicly  the  worst  front  rec- 
ord of  anybody  that  I  know  of? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  the  same  gentleman.  I 
only  know  that  this  is  an  article  pub- 
lished by  him  taking  me  to  taxk,  m  I 
presume  that  perhaps  It  Is  the  HBDe 
person. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
ought  to  be  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  taking  him  to  task,  and  I  am  sore 
that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  all  of 
whom  know  this  man.  I.  F.  Stone,  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  at- 
tacking the  coDunittee. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Then  obviously  we 
both,  the  committee  and  myself,  are  to 
the  same  boat. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Ths  Nkw  Movx  To  Abolish  ths  UW-AaoB- 
xcAN  OoMxirm 
No  nation  apeaka  more  tban  oim  sbont 
freedom  and  carea  less.    Tbe  day  the  Presi- 


dent delivered  hla  state  of  tbe  Union  meesage, 
Congreaaman  Jamcs  RooezvxLT,  Democrat,  of 
California,  called  u  preaa  conference  to  launch 
a  resolution  to  atollah  tiie  House  Un-Amer- 
ican ActlTltlea  Committee.  Mr.  Elsenbower 
In  hlsaddreaa  included  one  of  tboae  standard 
Invocations  of  "the  concepts  of  freedom.  Jiia- 
tlce,  and  human  dignity"  we  claim  to  defend 
but  the  real  measure  of  our  devotion  was  in 
tbe  turnout  2  hours  earlier  at  the  Roosevelt 
press  conference.  Though  the  House  com- 
mittee has  for  t«o  decades  used  the  public 
pillory  and  the  bUcklist  to  undermine  "free- 
dom, justice,  and  human  dignity,"  only  seven 
reporters  showed  up. 

BACKTKACKnfO    BITOBX   RE   STACTZD 

The  low  state  of  freedom  in  America  was 
also  evident  In  thi;  character  of  Its  champion. 
In  a  speech  to  tJse  House  last  Bfay  22,  Mr. 
RooBxvKLT  supported  the  Supreme  Court's 
critical  view  of  the  Un- American  Activities 
Committee.  In  the  advance  text  of  a  new 
speech  given  out  at  his  press  conference,  be 
had  begun  to  bicktrack.  He  was  making 
"no  direct  or  Implied  criticism"  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  was  tnerely  saying  that  In  view 
of  the  Watklns  decision  undercutting  the 
right  to  harass  peDple  for  something  as  vague 
as  un-American  activities,  he  thought  a  new 
committee  ought  to  take  over.  He  suggested 
Hoxise  Judiciary  hnd  that  Its  powers  be  ex- 
panded by  adding  aedltlous  activity  to  Its 
authority.  He  topped  this  off  by  pointing 
out  that  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  "we  will 
have  the  experlen<-e  of  two  present  member* 
of  tbe  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
to  guide  its  work — the  chairman,  Mr.  V^TALm, 
and  Mr.Wnxis,  of  Louisiana."  This  la  liigh 
recommendation  Indeed. 

masLT  ci.aAifi:Ma  tkx  naAooM's  Tsam 

When  Mr.  RooennELT  delivered  the  speech 
In  the  House  last  Monday  he  added  two  new 
sections  which  furthw  blurred  his  course. 
One  defined  "seditious  activity."  When  the 
vagueness  of  the  term  and  the  danger  of  a 
Seditious  Activities  Investigating  Committee 
were  brought  up  at  press  conference,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  he  would  define  the  phrase 
as  did  the  Supreme  Court  m  the  California 
Smith  Act  cases,  i.e.,  as  requiring  some  evi- 
dence of  mcitement  to  act.  In  the  speech  as 
delivered,  he  made  no  such  reference  but  used 
as  definition  "attempts  made  by  meeting  or 
speeches  or  by  publications  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state."  though  "wanting 
an  overt  act."  This  Is  tailor  made  for  a  con- 
tinued witch  hunt.  Otir  St.  Oeorge  Is  telling 
the  dragon  that  he  merely  wants  to  clean 
and  sharpen  Its  teeth. 

St.  George  not  only  truckled  to  the  dragon 
but  cast  aspersions  on  the  virtue  of  the 
maiden  to  be  rescued.  The  day  Mr.  Rooss- 
vxLT  held  his  press  conference.  Clialrman 
Waltxb  rose  on  the  House  floor  to  attack 
a  group  including  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
which  had  placed  an  ad  m  the  Washington 
Post  calling  for  abolition  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Walter  attacked  this  as  Communist  m- 
spired  and  singled  out  such  signers  as  Prof. 
Alexander  Melklejohn,  Clarence  Pickett,  Dr. 
Reinhold  Nlebuhr,  and  Justine  Wise  Poller 
for  a  apurloua  political  smearing.  Far  from 
defending  them,  Mr.  Roosevelt  added  a  sec- 
tion to  his  speech  as  delivered  in  which  he 
said,  "there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind"  that 
"a  fringe"  of  the  groups  working  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  committee  "have  been 
Communist  dominated  or  Communist  m- 
spired."  He  said  he  wanted  to  make  it  im- 
equlvocally  clear  that  his  resolution  has  no 
relevance  to  this  atmlition  campaign  but 
was  designed  simply  to  carve  out  of  the 
recent  legal  decialozu  a  constitutionally  per- 
missible area  for  congressional  mveatlgation 
of  seditious  activity. 


WAITZMO   FOB   TKB   BSaSiraLSTT 

Chairman  Waltb  \n  an  unusually  mild 
reply  to  Mr.  Roosbtblt  suggested  that  the 
House   wait   untU  the   BarenbUtt  deolaion 


which  is  expected  any  day  now  from  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  anxious  stratei,7  of  the 
witch  hunters  was  mdicated  m  the  reply 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  Ooboon  H.  Schebeb.  the 
Ohio  Republican  who  !■  probably  tbe  wildest 
member  of  the  House  committee.  Mr. 
ScHEXEB  talked  hysterically  about  "2,000 
potential  saboteurs  in  defense  plants  today" 
and  paid  Congressman  Cbllsx  the  high  com- 
pliment of  saymg  that  ISi.  Roosevelt's  reso- 
lution would  hand  the  conunlttee's  work  over 
to  a  committee  (Judiciary)  whose  chairman 
(Celles)  was  "to  say  the  least,  totally  un- 
sympathetic" with  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  But  Mr.  Schebeb  ended  by 
admitting  that  if  "tbe  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  correct"  and  the  Barenblatt  con- 
tempt decision  proves  as  unfavorable  as 
Watkins,  the  House  would  have  to  "change 
the  language  of  the  charter"  of  the  Un- 
American  Committee. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  resolution  could  then  be 
used  to  extend  the  witch  hunt  it  was  sup- 
poeed  to  abolish.  It  could  go  on  as  a 
Seditious  Activities  Investigating  Committee. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  he  was  not  wedded  to 
tbe  idea  of  giving  the  new  powers  to  House 
Judiciary.     This    would   be    as   alien    to   the 

first  amendment  but  It  might  be  years  before 
the  Supreme  Court  got  around  to  saying  so. 
The  only  virtue  of  the  Roosevelt  resolution  is 
that  it  could  t>e  the  vehicle  for  public  hear- 
ings before  the  Rules  Committee.  Now  that 
battle  has  been  Joined,  though  in  this  slip- 
pery way.  It  behooves  everyone  to  bestir 
themselves  to  arouse  opinion,  to  demand 
that    their    Congressmen    press    for   a  public 

hearing,  and  to  urge  plainly  the  abolition 
and  end  of  the  American  inquisition. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  wish  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  my  resolution  was 
Introduced  with  the  explicit  understand- 
ing that  I  am  not  committed  to  my  pro- 
poeal  as  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the 
language  in  Watkins  against  United 
States.  And  I  say  again  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  may  prefer  to  wait  for  the  decision 
in  the  Barenblatt  case  before  the  problem 
is  evaluated.  However.  I  state  without 
equivocation,  that  such  an  evaluation  has 
become  a  constitutional  responsibility  of 
the  House.  I  feel  strongly  that  if  the 
leadership  and  if  the  Republican  caucus 
do  not  like  or  approve  my  approach  ^ 
the  problem,  this  does  not  excuse  them 
or  any  one  of  us  from  facing  the  serious- 
ness of  our  duty. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to 
note  that  at  least  one  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittees in  the  person  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DoTLE] — without  waiting  for  the  Baren- 
blatt decision — has  already  come  forward 
with  a  resolution  as  he  did  in  the  previous 
Congress.  He  has  suggested  two  things 
in  his  House  Resolution  110:  first,  the 
change  of  the  name  of  the  committee  to 
the  Committee  on  Subversive  Activities. 
Obviously  this  suggestion  Implies  that 
there  is  a  need  to  change  the  present 
name  oi  the  committee,  and  although 
Bir.  Doyle  has  not  given  his  reasons  for 
this.  I  think  that  any  analysis  of  recent 
history  concerning  the  activities  of  this 
committee  will  fully  explain  it  and  I  am, 
of  coiurse,  in  complete  agre^nent  with 
him.  Secondly,  Mr.  Doti,b  proposes  to 
rewrite  the  mandate  of  the  committee  as 
spelled  out  in  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
changes  which  he  suggests  are  rather 


complete,  sweeping,  and  again  Imply  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
mandate  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory. 
In  all  candor  I  cannot  accept  his  mandate 
as  being  satisfactory;  neither  will  it  be 
accepted,  I  feel  sure,  by  many  of  his 
colleagues  on  his  committee,  as  well  as 
others  outside  of  the  committee. 

In  an  effort  to  be  constructive  on  this 
matter.  I  shall,  I  beUeve,  be  prepared, 
when  Mr.  Dotle's  resolution  or  my  reso- 
lution is  given  its  day  in  its  heaiing  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  or  before  the 
House,  to  suggest  alternate  mandates 
aimed  at  overcoming  the  legitimate  ob- 
jections which  have  been  raised,  without 
impairing  the  legitimate  activity  of 
Congress  to  investigate. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee for  reminding  us  of  the  threat 
communism  poses  to  our  way  of  life. 

Likewise,  I  am  certain  they  would 
equally  appreciate  my  reminding  them 
that  if  victory  in  the  desperate  fight 
against  Communist  tyranny  is  to  be 
achieved,  we  must  constantly  examine 
our  approach  in  this  fight — coolly  and 
objectively.  Objectivity,  so  essential  to 
our  fight,  can  never  be  gained  if  any 
proposal  for  a  change,  such  as  the  one 

embodied  in  my  resolution.  Is  automati- 
cally considered  to  be  pro-Communist. 

Free  men.  In  the  words  of  Tennyson, 
need  to  be  "straight,  but  lisscHne  as  a 
hazel  wand."  Our  very  brittleness  can 
lead  us  down  the  path  to  defeat. 

My  opponents  indeed  should  be  re- 
minded that  rigidity  in  theh-  approach 
to  the  mvestigation  of  communism  could 
even  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

We  came  dangerously  close  to  this 
point.  I  believe,  when  the  committee  is- 
sued, to  1957.  a  report  entitled  "Staff 
Consultation  With  Gen.  Charles  A. 
Willoughby."  General  Willoughby  was 
a  former  Chief  of  Army  Intelligraice  un- 
der General  MacArthur. 
'^  In  his  testimony.  General  Willoughby 
appeared  to  equate  with  Communist  ex- 
pansion the  natural  hope  for  tode- 
pendence  on  the  part  of  native  In- 
donesians. 

I  am  going  to  insert  a  letter  not  writ- 
ten by  an  editorial  writer  of  the  Daily 
Worker,  nor  distributed  by  any  Com- 
munist-front organization.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  the  former  editor  of  the  now  de- 
funct Washington  Times  Herald,  the 
newspaper  published,  as  we  all  remem- 
ber, by  the  late  Colonel  McCormick.  of 
Chicago,  and  later  by  another  member 
of  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent 
to  put  the  full  text  of  the  letter  to  the 
Record  at  this  potot. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  caU 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  the  fact  that  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  is  asso- 
ciated with  Joeeph  Borkin,  suite  802  In 
the  Ring  Building,  who  is  a  foreign  agent 
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representative  of  the  Indonesian  Oovern- 
ment.  Tliis  Is  Mr.  Sukarno's  representa- 
tive and  according  to  the  reKistratlon 
under  the  foreisn  agents'  registration 
section  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  re- 
ceived $5,616.99.  That  being  the  fact,  I 
certainly  think  that  anything  Mr.  Wal- 
drop  would  write  in  criticism  of  that 
very  distinguished  general  ought  to  be 
scrutinized  very  carefully. 

lifr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  simply  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  let  the  matter  rest  upon  the  letter. 
I  trust  the  gentleman  is  not  Inferring 
that  Mr.  Sukarno,  or  the  Government  of 
Indonesia,  is  commiinistlc.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  will  withdraw 
his  objection,  and  that  it  may  be  In- 
serted? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
rather  than  reading  it,  I  think  It  would 
be  eminently  proper,  as  the  chairman 
suggested,  and  certainly  in  context  with 
what  he  has  stated  that  the  letter  be 
read  In  full  and  judged  on  Its  merits: 

Un-Amxeican  MiscHixr  nt  Indonesia 
(Letter  by  Frank  Waldrop) 
I  have  Just  finished  trying  to  read  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "International  Communism 
(Communist  Designs  on  Indonesia  and  the 
Pacific  Frontier)."  published  December  18, 
1957,  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  as  a  staff  consultation  with 
Oen.  Charles  A.  Willoughby.  the  former 
Chief  of  Army  Intelligence  In  the  Far  East- 
em  Command  iinder  General  MacArthur. 

Oeneral  Willoughby  proves  without  any 
doubt  that  Communists  have  designs  on 
Indonesia  and  that  Communists  exist  in 
Indonesia  and  have  Influence  there.  This 
astonishing  discovery  equals  In  news  value 
and  Importance  the  truth  that  Communists 
have  designs  on  the  United  States,  that 
Communlstfl  exist  here  and  have  Influence 
here. 

Sometimes,  Indeed,  when  I  reflect  on  my 
nearly  30  years  of  intensive  effort  to  under- 
stand communism  and  Its  unique  methods 
of  operation,  I  am  almost  psrsuaded  that 
it  has  biillt  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
eiiglnes  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  with  which  I  have  spent  so 
many  futile  hours  of  effort  and  vain  hope 
that  It  would  learn  its  business. 

What  exc\ue,  in  C^d's  name,  has  any 
committee  of  Congress  for  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money  on  surh  Indefensible  drivel 
aa  this  compound  of  Willoughby "s?  By  what 
test  can  the  committee  Justify  Issuing  this 
staff  consultation  as  :f  it  we.e  a  thing  of 
value  and  discovery? 

As  It  happens,  I  krow  something  about 
Indonesia  myself,  especially  as  It  Is  today 
by  comparison  with  what  it  wanted  to  be 
when  It  became  an  Independent  nation. 
My  first  knowledge  of  what  was  brewing  out 
there  came  in  the  winter  of  1943-43.  when 
Mr.  Van  Mook,  the  Governor  General  of  the 
late  Netherlands  l^ist  Indies,  undertook  to 
educate  us  here  In  Washington  about  the 
Netherlands'  plan  for  reformed  colonial  gov- 
ernment in  the  Indies  after  the  war. 

The  situation  at  the  time  was  that  the 
Japanese  had  just  thrown  the  Dutch  out 
of  the  Orient  In  violent  style,  and  apparently 
without  much  difficulty.  Then  any  Dutch 
In  the  Indies  were  doing  their  best  to  look 
small  and  avoid  anything  to  remind  either 
Japanese  or  the  people  of  the  region  of  their 
presence. 

The  American  performance  in  the  PhU- 
Ipplnes  was  not  much,  perhaps,  as  a  mili- 
tary demonstration  agalnat  the  Japanese; 
but  aa  a  character  teat  for   the  men  and 
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women  on  Bataan  it  hadn't  done  anythliig 
to  destroy  us  with  the  people  of  the  region, 
and  our  prewar  conunltment  to  work  for 
Philippine  Independence  was  both  believable 
and  believed,  then  and  th9$mXtia. 

But  here  wa«  Van  Mook  ninnlng  around 
Washington,  whUe  the  Japanese  were  chas- 
ing Dutchmen  through  the  woods  of  the 
Guineas,  with  a  grandiose  plan  for  elevat- 
ing the  natives  from  their  former  low 
estate  to  some  kind  of  equality  within  the 
Netherland  Empire,  once  the  war  was  over, 
of  course,  and  all  had  returned  to  normal. 

I  was  once  Invited  to  the  Netherlands  Em- 
bassy (not  since,  I  may  add),  to  hear  the 
plan  presented  and  to  offer  conunents.  All 
I  asked,  and  In  those  days  I  had  little  no- 
tion of  the  situation  In  the  Orient  as  It 
was  and  was  to  become — all  I  asked  was 
what  we  were  supposed  to  do  If  the  little 
brown  brothers  didn't  like  being  little  brown 
brothers,  but  Instead  Just  wanted  to  be  peo- 
ple on  their  own. 

Before  the  evening  was  over,  I  was  well 
established  as  a  low  fellow  who  had  no  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  problem  out  there. 

The  actuality  of  politics  In  all  of  Asia  In 
1942  was  plain  as  day.  Need  X  spell  It  out? 
I  can  do  no  better  than  General  Wlllough- 
by's  chief.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  In  his 
superb  address  to  Congress  after  he  came 
home  In  supposed  disgrace  as  a  casualty, 
after  nxany  years  of  high  honor  and  great 
public  service,  to  the  ineptitudes  of  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

MacArthur's  speech  to  Congress  is  all 
anybody  needs  to  aline  himself  with  the 
facts  of  life  and  politics  in  all  the  Pacific 
regions.  The  central  point  is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  have  alms  and  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions to  live  the  modem  life.  They  have 
become  national  In  their  attitudes.  They 
have  shown  themselves  determined  to  make 
their  own  mistakes,  rather  than  go  on  tak- 
ing the  blows  that  come  from  the  mis- 
takes of  others. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  Indonesia,  today. 
Is  having  ghastly  troubles  making  its  way 
In  the  world.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  the 
Conununlsts  will  destroy  Indonesia  If  they 
can.  But  the  question  is  whether  the 
Indonesians  will  be  able  to  survive  the  prob- 
lems of  emergency  from  centuries  of  blight 
at  the  hands  of  colonial  imperialism.  Do 
we  want  the  Indonesians  to  survive  or  do 
we  want  them  to  fall? 

If  we  want  them  to  fall  we  can  continue 
puffing  up  such  peculiar  thoughts  as  those 
which  seem  to  obsess  Willoughby,  namely, 
that  caUlng  Indonesian  leaders  hard  names 
will  make  them  go  away.  We  can  also 
occupy  oiirselves  with  refusing  to  give  ear 
to  Indonesian  friends  who  try  to  tell  us 
their  difllcultlcs  and  their  hopes.  We  can 
refuse  them  the  reBp>ect  and  friendly  con- 
sideration that  one  grown  man  offers  and 
expects  In  his  dealings  with  others  who 
grow  up,  too,  and  have  done  so. 

Such  a  policy  of  negation  and  fretful 
chUdishness  has  already  cost  us  much  In  the 
Mlddie  East.  Now  are  we  to  cost  ourselves 
remn.'\nts  of  friendship  In  the  Pacific  re- 
gion, such  as  we  have? 

Just  which  side  is  this  Willoughby  work- 
ing for,  anyhow?  And  I  may  ask  the  same 
of  this  nonsensical  committee  which  has, 
indeed,  at  last  established  Itself  as  clearly 
the  true  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. The  Joke  is  feeble  and  tired — damned 
tired — I  will  admit,  and  I  wish  It  didn't 
fit.    But  it  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  such  a 
report — referred  to  above — Issued  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee is  precisely  what  delights  the  Com- 
mvmists.  Above  all  else  in  the  struggle 
for  the  friendship  of  luicommltted  peo- 
ples In  the  world,  they  would  like  to  have 
us  depicted  as  opposing  any  movement  of 


the  underdeveloped  nations  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  committee  report  aooompUahed 
precisely  this.  Mr.  ScHnu's  quotation 
from  the  Communist  leader,  Qeorgl 
Dimltrov,  characterizes  appropriately 
the  committee  report: 

The  union  leader  who  Is  outsUle  our  ranks 
but  defends  Soviet  International  polley  Is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  party  members. 

To  call  the  report  pro-Communist, 
however,  is  as  dangerous,  I  must  confen. 
as  the  suggestion  that  my  resolutkm  Is 
pro-Communist.  Such  a  technique  has 
stifled,  time  and  time  again,  a  critical 
discussion  of  how  to  deal  with  the  Com- 
munist problem  when  it  was  suggested 
that  certain  changes  may  be  neceasary. 

In  the  same  sense,  we  should  not  char- 
acterize the  political  behavior  of  Repub- 
lican isolationists  as  pro-Communist 
when  they  fought  lend-lease  In  1940,  at 
a  time  when  the  American  Communlits 
took  a  similar  position. 

I  would  not  characterize  the  speeches 
of  former  Senator  George  W.  Malone  as 
pro-Communist  when  he  attacked  Amer- 
ican aid  to  France  for  buttressing  Its 
imperialist  activities  in  Indochina,  al- 
though the  former  Senator's  posltloQ  was 
exactly  the  same  as  the  then  Communist 
Party  line. 

If  my  resolution,  or  Mr.  Dotls's.  or 
others  which  may  be  advanced,  has  sub- 
stantive merit,  then  it  Is  worthy  of 
serious  attention,  regardless  of  what  cer- 
tain public  or  private  groups  may  say. 

In  introducing  my  resolution.  I  did  not 
think  it  relevant  to  consider  the  merit, 
or  lack  thereof,  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee's  work.  I  om- 
sldered  It  sufOclent  to  rest  the  case  for 
my  resolution  on  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. 

However,  my  opponents  on  the  com- 
mittee have  made  the  committee's  work 
an  issue.  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to 
make  these  observations. 

I  am  not  Impressed  with  the  cere- 
monial pattern  of  the  conunittee's  work 
in  subpenalng  people  who  were  former 
Communists,  after  having  learxted  their 
names  from  the  testimony  of  friendly 
witnesses.  This  has  now  gone  on  for 
years  and  years.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  appropriated,  speciflcally  $2,- 
982,(X)0.  or  roughly  $3  million  for  Its  op- 
eration from  the  79th  through  the  SSth 
Congresses,  during  which  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has  been 
a  standing  committee. 

Does  this  activity  really  help  In  the 
flght  against  communism?  Doee  sub- 
jecting persons  to  intense  publicity  alooe 
help  us  understand  the  machinations  of 
the  Kremlin? 

By  conducting  this  ceremony  through 
the  breadth  and  width  of  this  land,  we 
have  achieved  one  unfortunate  result. 
Former  Communists  and  true  repentants 
do  not  feel  that  there  Is  a  place  for  them 
In  a  free  society,  unless  they  are  willing 
to  name  publicly  those  who  were  their 
former  associates — a  desperate  decision 
for  any  man  to  make.  They  have  been 
subjected  to  loss  of  their  Jobs,  their 
status  in  the  community  and  their  very 
peace  of  mind. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
that  only  eight  of  us  in  the  House  voted 


against  the  contempt  proceedings  of  one 
of  America's  greatest  playwrights,  Ar- 
thur Miller.  Mr.  Bftiller  was  subsequent- 
ly exonerated  by  the  Federal  court  and 
his  case  has  not  been  appealed.  Obvi- 
ously our  thoughts  at  that  time  were, 
what  good  did  it  do  to  the  free  world  to 
subject  this  talented  man,  regardless  of 
his  past  political  attitudes,  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  because  he  refused  to  name 
those  in  the  Communist  Party  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated  10  years 
ago?  There  is  no  question  of  the  harm 
that  It  did  to  our  status  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

By  what  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  anyone  consider  the  committee's  ac- 
tivity as  anti-Communist  when  it  re- 
leased testimony  in  1953,  delivered  in 
executive  session,  of  a  former  chief  of 
the  American  Communist  Party  from 
1919  to  1929.  naming  Rabbis  Judah 
Magnes,  and  Stephen  S.  Wise  as  well  as 
Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  as  following 
Communist  Party  instructions  30  years 
before  the  date  he  testified.  Both  Rabbi 
Magnes  and  Rabbi  Wise  were  dead  at  the 
time  of  the  testimony. 

Rabbi  Magnes  left  the  United  SUtes 
and  emigrated  to  Israel  in  1922.  settling 
permanently  in  that  country.  By  1925 
he  became  chancellor  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity in  Palestine. 

Yet  the  committee  permitted  Qitlow 
to  make  these  charges  without  requiring 
him  to  substantiate  them  with  the  slight- 
est evidence.  Gitlow  was  not  questioned 
at  all  about  this  reference  to  Rabbi  Wise 
or  Rabbi  Magnes.  He  was  not  asked  how 
he  knew  about  the  alleged  communist 
collaboration,  whether  it  was  based  on 
his  personal  knowledge  or  hearsay  or 
when  the  collaboration  took  place. 

Later,  in  a  Peekskill  newspaper,  Git- 
low wrote  in  part : 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  testimony  to 
show  how  the  Communist  movement,  from 
its  very  inception — though  antlreliglous  and 
in  prlncipel  atheistic — was  able  to  attract  a 
number  of  well-meaning,  liberal,  and  aoclal- 
mlnded  religious  leaders  such  as  Rabbis 
Magnes  and  Wise.  The  charge  was  not  made 
that  they  were  ever  Communists  or  members 
of  the  Oommunlst  Party. 

Had  the  committee  shown  the  slight- 
est responsibility  of  fair  play,  it  would 
have  refused  to  countenance  this  denun- 
ciation, on  the  unsupported  assertion  of 
one  witness,  based  on  nebulous  charges 
30  years  old.  Instead,  heedless  of  the 
injury  It  might  do  to  the  reputation  of 
two  dead  rabbis,  and  a  living  and  re- 
spected leader  of  the  Christian  church, 
it  made  Oitlow's  testimony  pul^c. 

The  national  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churchea  of  Christ,  the  cen- 
tral body  of  American  Protestantism, 
condemned  the  "utter  disregard  of  the 
American  tradlUon  of  fair  play"  in  re- 
leasing accusations  against  the  two  dead 
rabble  "revered  not  only  by  their  co- 
religionists but  mlllioDs  (tf  other  Ameri- 
cans," and  described  the  committee's 
action  as  "yet  another  ezami^  of  the 
abuse  of  the  congreasicmal  Investigative 
process." 

Is  there  a  single  Member  of  this  body 
who  today  would  rise  and  defend  the 
smearing  of  Rabbts  Magnet  and  Wise  or 
the  Reverend  John  Haynes  Holmes  qf 


having  any  connectlcxi  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  or  its  aims.  Similarly,  is 
there  any  Member  ot  this  body  who 
would  say  that  the  National  Council  of 
the  Churches. of  Christ  is  Communist 
dominated  or  a  party  line  organization? 

There  has  also  come  to  my  attention 
from  the  Frederick  Press  an  article  which 
I  shall  not  belabor,  but  merely  offer  so 
that  it  may  be  Judged  by  my  colleagues. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Reds  Gettikg  PntTACON  Seckets 

Richard  Arena,  former  director  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  now  director  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, tells,  in  a  personal  experience,  one  of 
the  most  shocking  facts  concerning  the  power 
of  the  Communist  apparatus  within  our 
country,  which  Is  working  every  minute  of 
the  day  and  night  to  bring  about  our  down- 
fall. Several  months  ago  he  was  Invited  to 
address  the  Reserve  Air  Force  Association 
in  the  Pentagon  at  Washington. 

"In  order  to  get  Into  the  aeaembly  haU," 
be  relates,  "I  had  to  go  through  a  aeries  of 
rather  amusing  (to  me  at  least)  seciu-ity 
checks.  Finally  I  wound  up  with  one  of 
those  Identification  tabs  on  me  and  was  es- 
corted into  the  room  under  armed  guard  to 
make  my  Utile  talk.  X  was  chiding  them  a 
little  bit,  and  I  said  to  them:  'You  know, 
while  I'm  talking  to  you  now  In  this  Penta- 
gon Building  the  tie  lines  and  lease  lines 
out  of  this  building  and  the  North  Atlantic 
cable  carrying  confidential  military  messages 
are  serviced  by  Conununist  agents.'  " 

WOtTLDN'T   BELIEVE    THE    TRUTH 

"And  they  wouldn't  believe  it.  I  said, 
'I  can  prove  it  to  you,  not  from  what  I  say 
but  from  public  records.'  "  What  did  I  mean 
by  that?  Well,  several  years  ago  we  had 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  American  Com- 
munications Association  which  is  controlled 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  by  the  Communist 
Party — penetrated,  honeycombed  with  Com- 
munists. And  we  had  them  Identified  by  live 
witnesses  under  oath.  And,  of  course.  In 
the  face  of  that  testimony  they  invoked  the 
first  and  fifth  amendments. 

We  had  witnesses  tell  the  committee  that 
while  they  were  In  the  American  Communi- 
cations Association  as  Communists,  before 
they  broke  from  the  party,  they  were  process- 
ing the  lines  out  of  the  Pentagon — that  they 
had  Intercepted  Pentagon  messages.  We 
called  before  us  Mr.  Brucker.  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  we  said,  "How  about  this?" 
And  here  are  his  words  quoted:  "Nothing 
short  of  deplorable,  potential  disastrous  re- 
sults. Unless  this  legislation  is  enacted  (a 
bUl  then  before  Congress)  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  insure  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  all  reasonable  measiires 
are  being  taken  to  safeguard  our  national 
security." 

NEWS    SXTPPKESSED 

Secretary  Brucker  was  talking  at  the  time 
about  a  bUl  that  had  been  introduced  to 
Invest  the  military  with  the  right  to  disas- 
sociate Communist  saboteiu-s  from  vital  de- 
fense facilities.  How  many  American  citi- 
zens ever  hecutl  about  this  blU.  How  many 
have  ever  heard  about  this  public  t^lmony 
of  Brucker?  It  didn't  see  the  light  of  day. 
But  I  can  show  you  that  it  was  pubUc  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Brucker  testified :  "We  know  and 
can  identify  an  estimated  2.000  saboteurs 
in  our  Defense  btabltshments." 

We  asked  him,  "Arent  the  real  top  secret 
messages  that  go  out  over  these  tie-lines  and 
lease  lines  and  the  North  Atlantic  cable— 
arent  they  in  code?"  He  said,  "Yes;  but 
that's  the  way  you  break  a  code;  by  getting 
repeated  messages."  And  he  said,  "In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
messagea  going  over  these  tie  Unas  and  lease 
lines  and  the  North  Atlantic  cable  (from  the 


Pentagon)  v^iich  are  leas  than  secret  but 
which  are  classified,  which  we  do  not  want 
made  available  to  the  enemy." 

Bias  ncvLTnorcK  LBSBLATSoir 

That  was  4.year8  ago.  Mow  what  happened 
to  that  blU?  Surely  the  bm  would  become 
law  promptly  so  that  the  military  and  the 
J\iBtice  Department  could  disassociate  the 
Communist  saboteurs  from  the  tie  lines  and 
lease  lines  and  defense  facilities.  Well,  the 
Communist  conspiracy  got  into  operation.  I 
was  on  the  Hill.  I  saw  the  maU  coming  in. 
(Communists  can  have  on  Capitol  Hill  with- 
in 73  hours.  60.000  letters  on  any  subject.) 
I  saw  their  people  walking  the  corridors. 
Did  the  biU  pass  the  Congress?  No.  Did  it 
pass  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  of  the  Houee? 
No.  Did  it  pass  the  sulx:ommittee  handling 
the  bill  in  the  Senate?  No.  And  today,  as 
a  sequel,  the  tie  lines  and  lease  lines  and 
North  Atlantic  cable  now  running  out  of 
the  Pentagon  are  still  serviced  by  people 
under  the  control  of  the  American  Conunu- 
nlcations  Association.  We  could  identify. 
call  by  name,  address  and  location  the  Com- 
munist saboteurs  that  are  m  the  organiza- 
tion. 

This  is  a  shocking  report.  What  can  be 
done?  The  citizens  can  reach  and  correct 
this  terrible  situation  only  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  A  fiood  of  letters  would  get  some 
action.     Will  we  write  them? 

It  would  be  pertinent  to  ask  these 
specific  questions:  If  what  the  Director 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  says  is  true,  what  has  been 
done  by  the  committee  or  the  executive 
branch  to  speciflcally  apprehend  these 
people  who  would  be  obviously  violating 
the  law,  and  what  has  been  done  to  noti- 
fy individual  Congressmen  of  the  names 
of  those  who  are  walking  the  corridors 
of  Capitol  Hill? 

I  believe  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  if,  as  the  gentleman  says,  he 
can  identify,  call  by  name,  address  and 
location,  the  Communist  saboteurs  that 
are  in  the  organization — that  he  and  the 
committee  have  the  clear  duty  of  so 
identifying  them.  If  not,  this  kind  of 
article  becomes  a  scare  article  and 
harmful  to  our  country. 

Mr.  SCHE31ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHEREK.  Do  I  understand 
from  the  gentleman's  remarks  that  he  is 
denying  what  Mr.  Arens  says  Is  true 
about  Communists  working  on  cables 
and  tie  lines? 

Mr.  ROOSETVELT.  The  gentleman,  If 
he  had  listened  to  what  I  was  saying, 
would  have  learned  that  I  do  not  deny 
ansrthing.  I  said  If  you  have  the  names, 
if  the  committee  can  identify  the  peo- 
ple and  if  you  have  not  made  them  pub- 
Uc you  have  not  done  the  job  which 
you  are  bound  to  perform. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  There  is  going  to  be 
Introduced  into  the  record  of  this  House 
the  names  of  individuals.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman asked  for  the  testimony  before 
he  made  this  speech? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  have  just  asked 
that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Has  the  gentleman 
asked  the  committee  for  their  t^tlmony 
now  in  its  files? 

Mr.  ROOSEVQjT.  A  colleague  of 
mine  aAed  and  he  was  unable  to  get  It 
fn»n  the  committee.    I  presume  if  he 
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could  not  get  It  certainly  I  could  not  get 
It 

I  personally  know  of  at  least  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  has  heard  from  his 
constituents  concerning  this  alleged 
shocking  condition  and  who.  up  to  this 
time,  has  not  received  proper  answers  to 
the  questions  raised  from  either  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
whom  he  wrote  for  an  explanation. 

On  June  11,  1956.  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  issued  a 
statement  on  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
an  organization  whose  funds  stem  from 
the  Henry  Ford  family,  scarcely  to  be 
challenged  as  communlstlcally  inclined. 
In  which  it  questioned  whether  Its  vast 
resources  were  not  being  used  to  weaken 
our  security  structure  in  the  Communist 
cold  war. 

Later,  the  committee  held  public  hear- 
ings on  two  scattered  aspects  of  the 
fund's  activities,  without  according  the 
fund  or  any  of  its  representatives,  its 
directors,  or  its  officers  the  right  to  be 
heard  or  according  them  the  right  to 
cross-examine  hostile  witnesses  called  to 
testify  against  the  fund. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  that  this 
action  was  taken  against  a  private  or- 
ganization which  distributed  thousands 
of  copies  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  entitled  "Know 
Your  CcMnmunlst  Enemy." 

This  action  was  taken  against  an  or- 
ganization which  made  a  $250,000  grant 
to  study  the  influence  of  communism  in 
American  life. 

In  September  of  1956  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  issued  a  pamphlet  attacking 
the  Communist  Party's  maneuvering  in 
their  national  convention  held  in  that 
year. 

Is  this  hit  and  run  action  of  the  com- 
mittee against  the  fund  the  kind  of  anti- 
Communist  activity  for  which  the  tax- 
payers are  paying  millions  of  dollars,  in 
the  hope  that  it  is  doing  the  work  of 
free  men?  The  concern  for  this  Icind  of 
action  by  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  is  attested  by  an  edi- 
torial from  a  newspaper  owned  by  John 
S.  Knight,  never  to  my  knowledge 
accused  of  party  line  activities,  published 
on  January  17,  5  days  after  my  first 
address  to  the  House  on  this  subject: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press] 
NoTHiNO  Nrw  Has  Bken  Adokd 

The  House  committee  that  deals  with  un- 
American  activities  warns  of  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  underestimate  Red  spying. 

The  existence  of  that  peril  Is  doubtful. 
By  now,  after  all  the  familiarization  that's 
been  made  available,  it  appears  most  im- 
probable that  anyone  In  this  country  who 
ever  Is  going  to  understand  the  grim  espi- 
onage facts  does  not  by  now  comprehend 
them  fully. 

Their  warning  Is  of  a  piece  with  all  the 
un-American  activities  committeemen  have 
come  up  with  for  a  very  long  time.  They 
burden  the  Government  Printing  Office  with 
expose  of  the  long-since  ex;>oeed  and  con- 
sume their  time  with  testimony  of  the  twice- 
chewed  cabbage  variety. 

Possibly  there  is  still  work  for  the  com- 
mittee to  do,  and  If  so  it  ought  to  be  kept  In 
business.  However,  If  Its  Job  Is  done  (and 
there  Is  no  sign  that  It  Is  not  so  far  as  com- 
mittee operations  are  concerned)  then  it 
ought  to  be  disbanded. 

It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  keep  It  going, 
and  your  Uncle  Sam  always  seems  to  be  short 


of  money  needed  to  do  thlngi  of  an  appre- 
ciably greater  present  usefulness. 

And  similarly  the  respected  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  on  January  23,  1959.  edi- 
torialized as  follows : 

RtaXTLATK.    CUBTAn.,     OB     ABOLISH 

The  movement  to  abolish  the  Ho\ise  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  Is  growing. 
P«presentatlve  Jambs  Rooskvxlt  has  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  close  out  the  com- 
mittee and  transfer  Its  Jurisdiction  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  a  national  scale  a  group  of  prominent 
citizens.  Including  clergymen,  writers,  and 
scholars,  whose  patriotism  Is  not  to  t>e  ques- 
tioned, has  taken  the  same  stand.  Among 
these  signers  are  Mrs.  Kleanor  Roosevelt. 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  and  Strlngfellow  Barr. 

In  proposing  to  abolish  the  conunlttee. 
Representative  Roosbvklt  comes  head  ou 
against  the  proposal  of  RepresenUtlve 
Waltkb.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  expand  the 
work  of  the  committee  and  to  give  It  more 
funds  to  work  with. 

The  Walter  plan  Is  to  drop  the  old  con- 
troversial name  and  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
the  conunlttee  to  cover  internal  security, 
nationality,  and  migration.  The  committee 
that  Mr.  Waltbb  envisions  would  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  either  branch  of 
Congress. 

Really  the  important  thing  is  not  whether 
the  committee  is  abolished  or  kept  Intact 
or  curtailed  or  seemingly  enlarged.  What  Is 
Important  is  that  In  whatever  provision 
the  House  makes  for  Inquiries  into  these 
sensitive  flelds  proper  safeguards  shall  be 
established.  Better  no  committee  than  one 
such  as  ran  virtually  wild  In  the  days  of 
Martin  Dies  and  J.  Parnell  Thomas.  And 
if  there  Is  to  be  investigation  In  the  flelds 
listed  above  then  let  It  be  by  fair  rules  and 
procedure. 

Fortunately  the  House  has  an  eminent 
guide.  It  is  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Watklns  against  the  U.S.  (1957)  in  which 
Chief  Justice  Warren  found  the  committee 
statement  of  authority  was  so  broad  and 
confused  as  to  be  no  clear  delegation  of 
power  at  all.  Saying  flatly  that  "no  inquiry 
Is  an  end  in  itself,"  but  "must  be  related 
to  and  In  furtherance  of  a  legitimate  task 
of  Congress,"  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  col- 
leagues ruled  : 

"There  is  no  general  authority  to  expose 
the  private  affairs  of  individuals.  •  •  •  in- 
vestigations conducted  solely  for  the  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  of  the  investigators 
or  to  punish  those  investigated  are  Inde- 
fensible." 

If  the  House  will  enforce  the  Watklns  de- 
cision, well  and  good.  If  not,  the  Un- 
American  Activities  group  will  be  clearly 
illegal  and  useless,  and  should  be  abolished. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  prepared 
an  analysis  of  the  rather  sweeping 
claims  to  legislative  accomplishment 
made  by  the  staff  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee.  I  believe  that 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  my 
colleagues. 

In  June  1958  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  published  a  report 
entitled  "Legislative  Recommendations 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities;  Subsequent  Action  Taken 
by  Congress  or  Executive  Agencies." 
The  foreword  states  that  the  report 
"summarizes  every  legislative  recom- 
mendation offered  by  this  nnmipitt^M* 
from  1941  to  1958." 

Tlie  report  contains  79  recommenda- 
tions— taking  into  accoimt  identical  rec- 
ommendations made  in  more  than  one 
session  of  Congress  Is  actually  45.  Sub- 
sequent legislative  or  executive  action 


that  was  Impliedly  taken  on  the  basis 
of  the  committee's  recommendations  Is 
listed  beneath  each  recommendation. 
Of  the  79  recommendations,  relevant  leg- 
islation was  adopted  In  35  instances.  In 
addition,  making  adjustment  for  dupli- 
cation, 31  bills  were  proposed  upon  which 
Congress  failed  to  act  The  report 
states  that  as  of  July  1958,  36  of  these 
bills  were  still  pending  before  Congress. 

Analysis  of  the  35  recommendations 
adopted  by  Congress  shows  that  SO  of 
them  were  included  in  6  statutes:  The 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1953; 
the  Immunity  Act  of  1954;  the  Espionage 
and  Sabotage  Act  of  1054;  the  Commu- 
nist Control  Act  of  1B54 — amending  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  and  the 
act  of  August  1,  1956,  provldlzig  for  the 
registration  of  individuals  trained  in 
foreign  espionage  schools.  The  other 
five  acts  concern  either  the  statute  ot 
limitations  of,  or  penalties  for  various 
criminal  offenses.  All  were  reported  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee. 

Of  these  six  acts,  only  two  were  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee:  The  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  and  the  Communist  Con- 
trol Act  of  1954.  The  other  four  were 
acted  upon  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  two  acts  account  for  only  14  of  the 
recommendations  submitted  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. Of  the  14  recommendations.  6  were 
contained  in  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  and  subsequently  were  repealed  and 
made  part  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  these  5  recommendations, 
which  concern  the  entry  and  deporta- 
tion of  alien  subversives,  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  version  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950 — Hotise  Re- 
port No.  2980,  August  32,  1960— but 
rather  were  proposed  in  the  Senate- 
Senate  Report  No.  2389.  August  17,  1950. 

The  sponsorship  of  the  31  bills  listed 
In  the  report  as  having  been  proposed 
but  not  adopted  warrants  further  re- 
search, as  does  their  disposition.  Abo. 
what  relationship  is  there  between  the 
committee's  recommendations  and  the 
10  instances  of  executive  action  pur- 
ported to  have  been  taken  as  a  result 
of  the  committee's  work. 

It  is  not  unreasonable.  I  think,  to  sus- 
pect that  the  connection  between  the 
recommendaticms  and  subsequent  ac- 
tion is  more  coincidental  than  real. 
Corroboration  is  necessary  and  will  be 
available. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
only  legislation  with  respect  to  which  it 
can  be  said  with  confidence  that  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee was  directly  responsible.  Is  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  and  the  1954 
amendments  thereto.  Note  that  only 
that  part  of  the  Communist  Control  Act 
which  amends  the  Internal  Security  Act 
to  include  Communist  infiltrated  organ- 
isations is  attributable  to  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  That 
part  of  the  Communist  Control  Act  out- 
lawing the  Communist  Party  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  and  adopted  without 
committee  hearings  in  either  House. 
Indeed,  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  House 


Un-American  Activities  Committee's 
report  on  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  expressly  stated  its  objections  to 
outlawing  a  specific  organization — 
House  Report  No.  2980.  August  22.  1950. 
page  5. 

An  ingenuous — If  not  ingenious — 
argiir.ient  could  be  made,  of  course,  that 
the  slim  work-product  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Conunlttee  is 
not  a  reflection  of  its  wastefulness  or 
inutility,  but  rather  demonstrates  that 
although  the  committee  has  succeeded 
in  alerting  the  Nation  to  the  menace  of 
subversion,  its  keen  regard  for  constitu- 
tional principles  has  made  it  reluctant 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  legislation  that 
would  encroach  upon  civil  liberties.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  committee 
is  anxious  to  take  credit  for  repressive 
legislation  that  is  not  even  its  own.  suc- 
cessfully demonstrates  the  folly  of  that 
argument. 

Substantively,  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  its  1954  amendments  is  open 
to  serious  constitutional  objections. 
Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  objection 
is  that  made  by  the  present  chairman  to 
the  1954  amendment.  Speaking  of  this 
Communist-infiltrated  section  of  the 
1954  bill.  Mr.  Waltxk  said: 

It  s«ems  dangerous  to  us  to  report  a  tar 
reaching  bill  which  may,  as  the  Wail  Street 
Journal  pointed  out.  "chip  away  at  the  very 
rights  we  seek  to  save  from  that  |  Com- 
munist] menace." 

That  is  in  House  Report  No.  2651. 
dated  August  9,  1954.  It  is  a  minority 
report  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  I  believe  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Dotui], 
and  <me  other. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Waltkh  has  not  lost  his 
basically  sound  beliefs  and  I  trust  they 
will  lead  him  to  Join  Mr.  Doyli,  myself, 
and  others  In  a  constructive  solution  to 
the  present  dilemma. 

As  on  January  12.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
again  emphasize  that  my  sincere  and 
complete  effort  in  this  matter  is  to  bring 
before  this  House  the  urgent  need  for 
taking  Inventory  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  assessing  the 
best  approach  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
the  indicated  directive  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  in  line 
with  the  mandate  of  a  host  of  Ameri- 
cans, loyal  to  their  country,  but  also  ded- 
icated to  the  principle  that  the  fight 
against  the  conspiracy  of  communism  or 
any  other  subversive  or  seditious  activi- 
ties should  not  contribute  in  any  maimer 
to  the  destruction  of  the  basic  Individual 
rights  of  American  citizens.  This  l»  the 
essential  difference  between  totalitarian 
or  conununist  philosophy  and  practice 
and  our  own  and  other  democratic  proc- 
esses. It  is  possible,  and  we  must  find 
the  way  to  protect  our  freedom,  our  lib- 
erties, as  well  as  our  existence  as  a 
nation  from  Commimist  assault.  Inter- 
minable postponement  is  impossible. 
Constructive  achievement  is  possible  and 
is  a  challenge  tx>  the  Republicans.  Dem- 
ocrats, and  to  the  leadership  of  this 
House. 

CUBA 

The  SPEAKiSK  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert).    Under   previous   order   of   the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoiic 
[Mr.  PowKLL]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  POWEIli.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  a  week  ago  Thiuwlay  I  told  you 
I  was  going  to  Cuba  to  learn  firsthand 
the  facts  of  the  result  of  the  26th  of 
July  success,  and  that  I  would  come  back 
here  and  tell  you  truthfully  what  I  have 
observed.  At  that  time  I  was  going  at 
my  own  expense,  but  on  the  Sattu'day 
following  Senor  Quintana,  president  of 
the  Cuban  Press  Association,  mvited  the 
American  press  and  some  Members  of 
this  Congress  so  when  I  arrived  the  Gov- 
ernment reimbursed  me  for  my  expenses 
and  I  was  their  guest.  I  stayed  at  the 
beautiful  new,  modem  Havana  Riviera 
Hotel.  Our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Porter],  arrived  a 
few  days  later  and  spent  3  days  while 
I  was  there. 

Mr.  S];>eaker,  I  would  like  first  to  give 
you  a  few  of  the  backgroimd  incidents 
which  have  not  come  out  in  the  press. 
On  Friday  of  last  week,  I  was  a  guest 
of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Cuba  at 
the  University  Methodist  Church  of  Ha- 
vana. About  35  Protestant  clergymen 
were  present.  About  one-fourth  of 
those  Protestant  clergy  are  American 
citizens.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  edu- 
cated in  America  and  were  members  of 
the  underground  movement  of  the  26th 
of  July  movement.  They  were  so  aroused 
concerning  the  attitude  of  the  American 
I}eople  and  the  American  press  that 
spontaneously  without  any  word  from 
me,  even  before  I  spoke,  they  voted  to 
send  preaching  missions  to  the  United 
States  beginning  this  coming  Sunday. 
The  first  mission  to  arrive  will  be  com- 
posed of  three  Protestant  clergymen  to 
preach  in  the  pulpits  of  America  and  to 
tell  the  truth  as  men  of  God.  as  they 
have  seen  the  truth,  through  the  days 
of  Batista  and  during  these  days  of  Dr. 
Fidel  Castro.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  during  the  18  years  of  the  dictator 
Batista,  he  never  had  in  his  armed  forces 
one  single  Catholic  or  Protestant  chap- 
lain. I  received  this  information  from 
both  Roman  Catholic  priests,  Protestant 
clergymen,  and  leaders  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Castro  has  had  chaplains 
with  him  all  the  way  from  the  very  be- 
ginning and  even  some  of  the  priests 
were  actually  participating  side  by  side 
with  men  of  the  26th  of  July  movement. 
There  is  complete  loyalty  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  new  regime. 
Going  through  the  streets  of  Havana, 
Dr.  Castro  rides  without  any  protection. 
The  people  impose  upon  themselves  a 
tremendous  self -discipline. 

One  million  peoiHe  poured  out  last 
Wednesday  to  hear  him  speak.  Not  a 
single  incident;  not  a  single  person  did 
I  observe  who  had  been  drinking.  I 
cannot  lecture  a  crowd  of  a  million  peo- 
ple m  the  United  States  without  some 
kind  ot  an  Incident  happening. 

Police  and  soldiers  are  serving  today 
without  pay  in  Cuba.  The  Boy  Scouts 
are  in  charge  of  all  traffic.  There  had 
been  only  one  case  of  thievery  in  the  city 
of  Havana,  with  a  population  of  a  mll- 
llcm  and  a  half  peoi>le,  as  of  the  day  I 
left  there,  Saturday,  January  24. 


One  of  the  things  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  conveyed  to  me  before  I 
left  was  the  moving  in  of  Communists 
into  the  vacuum  of  the  trade  union 
movement.  After  the  success  of  Dr. 
Castro's  revolution  18  men  were  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  trade 
union.  Five  were  known  Communists. 
I  conveyed  tills  information  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  to  leaders  of  the 
government  in  Cuba.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  board  of  directors  was  dis- 
solved on  Wednesday,  and  a  new  board 
of  nine  members  appointed,  and  each 
Communist  was  put  out  of  office  by  Dr. 
Castro. 

SfHnething  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment which  I  think  should  be  investi- 
gated. They  all  said  that  former  Am- 
bassador Earl  T.  Smith  was  anti- 
Batista  until  a  deal  was  made  in  connec- 
tion wit^  a  nickel  mine.  When  this  deal 
was  made,  so  they  say,  then  our  Am- 
bassador became  pro-Batista.  Whether 
it  is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  What  it 
implies.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  most  defi- 
nitely recommend  that  the  pro];>er  com- 
mittee should  go  into  this  situation  and 
clear  it  up.  because  it  is  causing  further 
anti-American  feeling. 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  Castro?  First, 
he  is  a  wealthy  man.  He  comes  from 
a  family  of  the  upper  class  m  the  Oriente 
Province.  He  is  well  educated.  He  has 
a  doctor's  degree  in  law. 

These  are  s(mie  of  the  quotations  that 
I  Jotted  down  as  I  was  with  him  there, 
and  heard  him  speak  to  me  and  to 
others : 

One  single  execution  of  an  Innocent  man 
would  destroy  the  entire  26Ch  of  July  move- 
ment. 

Another  one: 

We  will  renegotiate  all  contracts  and  con- 
cessions with  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  governments.  We  will  void  those 
that  are  onerous  to  our  government. 

I  call  on  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  otho-  tyranny-ridden  lands 
to  revolt. 

An  of  the  members  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican press  were  there.  They  supported 
this  declaration  of  his.  They  asked  him 
whether  he  would  lead  such  a  revolt,  and 
he  said,  "Definitely  not"  The  Govern- 
ments of  Costa  Rica  and  of  Venezuela 
supplied  Dr.  Castro  with  arms.  Brigades 
of  men  from  all  over  Latin  America, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  America  fought  in  the 
revcdution.  Because  those  countries  did 
supply  Dr.  Castro  with  equipment  and 
ammunition  we  should  be  realistic  and 
realize  that  the  Cuban  Government  will 
supply  those  people  who  rise  up  to  over- 
throw dictators.  Undoubtedly  they  will 
receive  men  to  help  them  from  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

Another  quotation : 

People  who  attack  me  nevo'  attacked  Ba- 
tista and  are  not  now  attacking  TruJlUo. 
Why?  My  political  philosophy  Is  full  demo- 
cratic rights  for  Cuba  Just  as  you  have  in 
the  United  States. 

Prom  now  on  the  United  States  must  un- 
derstand that  military  men  in  power  are 
very  easy  to  destroy.  We  will  never  be  in 
any  Oommuniat  orbit,  and  tt  any  attack  is 
mad*  against  us  we  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  help  us  because  we  u-e  not 
Communists. 
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FlnAllyhesald: 

Z  renounce  any  ambition  for  power  or  for 
money.  I  need  neltber,  but  I  am  not  the 
master  of  my  destiny. 

In  talking  to  people  In  the  streets,  to 
soldiers,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Dr.  Castro 
may  be  drafted  by  his  own  armed  forces 
to  take  over  the  leadership  of  Cuba. 
He  does  not  want  It.    He  said : 

I  am  tired.  I  have  not  read  In  3  years.  Z 
would  like  to  rest  and  read. 

Then  he  said.  "I  am  not  the  master 
of  my  destiny." 

Now,  as  regards  the  trials  we  have 
heard  so  much  about.  In  the  first  place. 
I  annoimced  as  soon  as  I  arrived  that  I 
would  not  attend  any  of  the  public  trials 
because  I  did  not  believe  my  presence 
there  would  be  of  any  value  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Cuba  or  to  myself:  it  would 
lend  my  presence  to  something  that 
would  weaken  Dr.  Castro,  wouki  do  him 
no  good.  Furthermore,  I  was  against 
the  spectacle  of  the  trials,  so  I  did  not 
go. 

I  was  with  Dr.  Castro  during  the  trials 
for  almost  2  hours.  I  think  he  realized 
it  was  a  grave  mistake  to  have  held  the 
trials  in  a  public  arena.  As  you  know, 
the  next  day  he  csmceled  the  trials  in 
the  arena  and  also  the  television.  He 
wanted  to  do  this,  as  he  told  me,  because 
he  wsnted  the  world  and  his  country- 
men to  see  that  these  trials  were  con- 
ducted fairly. 

In  order  to  imderstand  these  trials  in 
Cuba  it  ia  necessary  for  us  to  understand 
certain  differences.  Justice  in  our  coun- 
try is  based  upon  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
mon law  in  a  land  of  peace,  while  their 
Justice  is  based  on  the  Latin  American 
philosophy  of  the  Roman  law  where  for 
18  years  they  have  undergone  torture 
totaling  20,000  casualties  and  where 
they  are  only  now  emerging  from  under 
the  bloody  shadow  of  Batista.  The 
trials  have  been  publicly  backed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Cuba,  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Cuba  and  even,  in  the  language  of  Time 
magazine,  not  an  overly  sympathetic 
organ,   overwhelming   public   opinion. 

The  philosophy  of  Cuba  and  of  the 
Latin  Americans  is  something  similar  to 
the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Old  Testament: 
"An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  only  they  have  a  saying:  "Dos 
males  hacen  un  blen" — two  wrongs  make 
a  right.  This  is  the  opposite  of  our 
philosophy. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  say  that  the  list  of 
those  to  stand  trial  was  not  hastily  pre- 
pared. The  enemies  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple were  known  and  a  card  index  file  was 
kept  of  them.  That  is  why  Dr.  Castro 
can  estimate  that  400  out  of  the  2,000 
they  arrested  would  be  executed. 

Second,  they  have  furnished  the  right 
of  defense  coimsel.  which  Batista  de- 
nied. They  have  also  given  defense 
counsel  the  right  to  discuss  the  case  with 
the  accused,  which  they  did  not  have 
before.  They  are  open  to  th^  press  of 
the  country,  and  they  have  a  free  press 
in  Cuba.  We  have  good  newspapermen 
covering  the  trials.  The  trials  have  been 
open  to  the  people,  which  Batista  did 
not  allow.  Furthermore,  the  accused 
has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 


Court,  which  never  existed  for  him  un- 
der Batista. 

The  worst  situation  was  in  Santiago 
where  127  people  were  tried.  Here  out 
of  127  who  were  tried  during  the  first 
da3r8  after  the  crisis.  47  were  acquitted. 
10  received  prison  terms,  the  bcdance 
were  executed. 

Now.  I  conclude  by  saying  a  few  words 
concerning  the  future  of  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America.  The  future  of 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America  pivots 
on  Dr.  Fidel  Castro. 

You  must  realize  that  here  Is  a  man 
who  is  considered  as  a  messiah  not  only 
in  Cuba  but  also  in  all  Latin  America. 
Our  future  in  Latin  America  pivots  on 
our  relationship  with  Dr.  Castro.  It  is 
touch  and  go,  make  or  break,  from  here 
on  in. 

First.  I  would  suggest  a  crash  program 
of  aid.  Dr.  Castro  says  they  want  no 
long-term  aid,  because  Cuba  is  a  very 
wealthy  coimtry  and  once  the  corrup- 
tion which  existed  imder  Batista  ceases, 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  finance 
itself  very  well.  Batista  took  out  all  the 
money  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  He 
took  every  single  penny  out  of  the  Cuban 
treasury.  Recently,  however,  they  broke 
open  several  deposit  boxes  which  Batista 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  get  to  and  have 
recovered  some  $20  miUlon. 

Second.  I  believe  we  should  have  a 
moratorium  on  speechmaking  on  both 
sides.  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  be- 
ginning with  me  today.  Let  us  give 
Castro  a  chance. 

Third.  We  must  stop  doing  military 
business  with  dictators  by  furnishing 
them  with  arms  and  military  missions. 
The  newspapermen  from  Latin  America 
were  unanimous  in  sajring  that  they 
would  do  everything  possible  to  drive 
out  the  American  military  missions  from 
their  coim  tries. 

Fourth.  We  have  to  resolve  within 
ourselves  our  own  philosophy  on  foreign 
policy.  I  pose  aotiestion  without  a  suit- 
able answer:  ifow  can  we  advocate  a 
philosophy  of  nonintervention  in  Latin 
American  affairs  while  we  do  intervene 
with  Instruments  of  death  and  with  men 
who  teach  the  know-how  through  our 
assistance  pacts  and  our  military  mis- 
sions? 

Fifth.  We  should  investigate  the  pro- 
Batista  lobby  now  operating  in  the 
United  States,  and  see  who  are  the  forces 
In  back  of  this  and  how  much  money 
Batista  and  his  former  friends  may  be 
spending  to  attempt  to  buy  American 
public  opinion. 

At  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
our  President  should  invite  to  our  coun- 
try the  very  able  and  dignified  Dr. 
Urrutia,  the  President  of  Cuba  and  the 
members  of  his  cabinet.  Dr.  Castro  has 
also  expressed  a  desire  that  he  would 
like  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

Lastly,  and  this  Is  a  grave  matter  that 
goes  beyond  Cuba.     I  was  told  reliably 

by  the  top  leaders  of  the  movement,  that 
they  spent  $25  million.  Most  of  these 
arms  were  purchased  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles.  I  saw  them. 
Some  were  brand  new.  Also  the  vast 
majority  were  second-hand.  I  saw  quo- 
tations on  arms,  from  .22  caliber  bullets 
to  tanks  and  armored  Jeeps  for  sale  to 


anyone  who  had  the  cash  to  buy  them. 
I  think  an  immediate  investigation 
should  be  made  of  the  manufacture, 
sale,  distribution  and  transportation  of 
arms  in  the  United  States.  If  there 
were  agencies  in  the  United  States  who 
could  arm  Castro  at  their  price  and  be 
could  upset  a  dictator,  what  is  going  to 
prevent  Communists  from  getting  arms 
and  upsetting  »  democracy?  What  is  to 
prevent  organizations  which  dwell  on  the 
lunatic  fringe  of  our  own  land  from  ob- 
taining arms? 

May  I  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  I  Mr.  PoiTnl,  did  a  service  by 
coming  to  Cuba  and  I  have  welcomed  his 
support.  I  will  do  everything  to  assist 
him  in  his  efforts  against  TrujiUo. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
what  the  gentleman's  opinion  Is  as  to 
the  time  element  before  the  situation 
will  simmer  down? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  do  not  have  any  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  time  ele- 
ment. The  Cubans  were  18  years  under 
Batista  and  now,  going  on  onl^  4  weeks, 
under  a  democracy.  It  is  hard  to  state 
how  long  it  will  take.  They  have  prom- 
ised democratic  elections  In  18  months. 
Herbert  Matthews,  who  did  one  of  the 
best  reporting  Jobs,  In  his  objective  opin- 
ion as  a  newspaperman,  said  it  will  take 
18  months  before  they  are  ready.  In 
the  meantime,  there  Is  a  manreloui  ef- 
fort at  self-lmpoeed  discipline  by  these 
people.  For  Instance.  I  do  not  think 
that  soldiers  will  be  off  the  streets  until 
they  are  able  to  recruit  a  new  police 
force,  because  the  old  police  force  was 
totally  pro-Batista.  They  hated  that 
police  force  more  than  any  other  group. 

I  was  with  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armed  forces — Camile  Cienfuegoa— 
and  he  told  me  they  would  start  recruit- 
ing a  regular  army  from  the  2Cth-of- 
July  Movement  and  the  Second  Front 
Veterans  sometime  soon.  As  sood  as 
the  army  men  start  disappearing  from 
the  streets  and  go  into  the  regular  army 
and  they  start  building  up  a  new  police 
force.  I  feel  that  your  queetlon  Is  one 
very  difficult  to  answer.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  cannot  answer  It. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  a  wonderful  place 
for  any  tourist  to  go.  There  iM  now  eom- 
plete  protection.  There  Is  nothing  to 
worry  about.  It  is  not  the  Havana  thftt 
we  used  to  know.  The  American  gang- 
sters and  criminals  have  been  driven  out 
by  Dr.  Castro,  and  crime  is  at  Its  very 
lowest.  But  it  offers  an  opportxmlty  to 
be  in  a  very  charming  place,  with  won- 
derful hotels,  and  to  be  sitting  in  a  ring- 
side seat  with  a  background  of  history. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  ipoke 
of  a  moratorium  on  speeches.  Is  It  not 
a  fact  that  only  a  very  few  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  made  any  speeches  or 
public  statements  of  any  kind  on  this 
matter? 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly   correct.    The    number    could    be 
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counted  on  both  our  hands,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  a  sore  thumb  that  always 
sticks  out.  I  would  like  to  say  that  there 
are  Members  of  this  body  here  who  have 
not  received  any  attention  in  the  press, 
who  indicated  in  writing  very  fine  senti- 
ments and  support  of  Dr.  Castro.  Some 
of  those  letteis  came  before  I  left.  Dr. 
Castro  asked  me  about  them.  One  was 
from  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Haka],  who  fought  when 
he  was  16  years  of  age  in  the  war  for 
the  Independence  of  Cuba.  He  wrote  a 
very  warm  letter.  And.  Members  from 
the  other  body  did  likewise,  but  they  did 
not  receive  the  publicity,  imfortunately. 
And,  we  are  ))eing  judged  today,  again 
unfortunately  by  a  handful  rather  than 
a  vast  majority  of  the  over  500  Members 
of  this  Congress. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  the  foIlc>wing  announcement: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  15, 
United  States  Code.  1024(a).  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commit  tee  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Patman, 
of  Texas;  Mr.  Bolling.  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
BoGcs.  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Rross.  of  Wis- 
consin; Mr.  Ccxns.  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
KzLBURN.  of  N(w  York;  and  Mr.  Wqnall, 
of  New  Jersey. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  .he  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Plood]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  high  hopes  that  I  introduce 
herewith  the  erea  redevelopment  bill  for 
appropriate  reference. 

This  is  a  bill  aimed  primarily  at  cre- 
ating a  much  needed  point  4  program  for 
America. 

This  is  not  li  handout  bill.  It  is  not  a 
giveaway  bill.  Its  philosophy  and  pur- 
pose are  to  bilng  about  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, provide  needed  Jobs  for  mil- 
lions in  chronically  depressed  areas,  re- 
build healthy  (iconomies  in  many  regions 
of  the  country,  and  revive  hope  and  de- 
cent prospects  for  careers  at  home  for 
the  young  peo]}le  of  those  affected  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  to  help  fight 
Inflation  and  to  bring  to  our  national 
economic  system  and  defense  effort  mil- 
lions upon  m:llions  of  potential  man- 
hours  of  production  which  are  now  being 
wasted  because  people  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  work  have  to  sit  it  out  on  the 
sidelines  in  painful  unemployment. 

The  adminisiratlon  is  much  concerned 
about  inflation ;  well  here  is  a  weapon 
that  can  be  utilized  to  help  win  that 
fight,  the  weapon  of  greater  productiv- 
ity; the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  concerned 
with  our  military  posture,  the  state  of 

readiness  of  our  defense  and  military 
capacity  in  an  era  of  pushbutton  weap- 
onry. In  these  times  the  Nation  can  ill- 
afford  the  loss  of  production  that  would 
accrue  to  oui*  national  wealth  and 
strength  if  joba  were  provided  for  all  the 
willing  workers  available  throughout  the 
land. 


The  whole  spirit  of  this  bill  is  positive, 
creative,  and  is  in  the  best  tradition  ot 
American  self-help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  which  the  last  Congress  enacted  had 
been  signed  into  law  last  year  and  not 
subjected  to  the  ill-starred  and  inglo- 
rious fate  of  a  pocket  veto,  I  say  to  you 
in  all  smcerity  the  economic  health  of 
America  would  be  stronger  than  it  Is 
today. 

The  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
despite  the  roseate  reports  from  admin- 
istration sources  tiiat  things  are  getting 
better  day  by  day,  the  economic  picture 
is  further  clouded  than  it  was  last  year 
when  the  area  redevelopment  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

We  have  only  to  compare  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  over  the  past 
several  years  to  realize  how  the  need  for 
this  legislation  has  increased  with  the 
passing  months.  It  is  significant  that  in 
May  1956  a  total  of  23  major  labor  mar- 
ket areas  had  substantial  unemploy- 
ment, meaning  6  percent  or  more  of  the 
labor  force  was  jobless,  and  65  smaller 
labor  market  areas  in  23  States  were 
classified  labor  surplus.  By  comparison, 
the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  19858  reveal  that  80  major  labor 
market  areas,  in  25  States,  had  6  or 
more  percent  of  their  labor  force  un- 
employed, and  188  smaller  labor  market 
areas,  located  in  35  States,  also  had  over 
6  percent  unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Including  with  my 
statement,  and  I  request  that  it  be  print- 
ed as  part  of  it,  a  recent  tabulation  of 
the  area  expansion  conunlttee  which  de- 
tails the  regions  of  the  country  which  are 
classified  as  distressed  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  today  the  free  world  is  engaged 
in  all-out  competition  of  production  with 
the  Communist  combine.  With  ominous 
regularity,  the  Kremlin,  and  the  Red 
Chinese,  and  the  subservient  govern- 
ments of  the  Communist  satellite  states, 
announce  5-year  plans  and  7-year  plans, 
the  latest  this  very  day.  The  entire  pop- 
ulations of  those  nations  are  yoked  to 
the  effort  of  Increasing  production,  bol- 
stering economic  strength,  stepping  up 
total  output.  On  all  sides,  the  Commu- 
nists are  chanting  "Beat  America.  Beat 
America."  Hardly  a  day  or  an  edition 
goes  by  but  Khrushchev  can  be  found 
boasting  that  communism  is  riding  the 
wave  of  the  future,  accelerating  its  pro- 
duction totals,  achieving  new  and  greater 
goals,  presaging  the  day.  In  his  view, 
when  communism  will  literally  bury,  in 
his  prediction,  the  United  States  and 
the  other  democracies. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  strenuous  chal- 
lenge then,  how  in  the  name  of  heaven 
can  we  abide  a  situation  which  year  after 
year  finds  many  communities  and  re- 
gions of  our  coimtry  virtually  "wither- 
ing away"  economically?  This  Nation 
has  need  of  the  gainful  employment  ef- 
forts of  every  last  one  of  our  able- 
bodied  workers.  It  is  a  tragic  waste  and 
a  dangerous  loss  to  allow  these  battalions 
of  displaced  workers  to  languish  in  en- 
forced Idleness.  Not  only  does  such  hu- 
man and  economic  waste  seriously  short- 
change the  Nation's  strength  but  the 
neglect  of  the  problem  is  productive  of 


deteriorating  morale  in  vast  numbers  of 
our  people,  accounting  for  broken  homes, 
disruptive  social  influences,  breeding 
economic  sores  that  affect  the  whole 
body  economic  of  the  Nation. 

The  problem  has  long  been  recognized. 
The  administration  Itself  has  taken  offi- 
cial cognizance  of  it.  The  President  in 
messages  to  three  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress has  made  acknowledgment  of  it 
and  promised  to  take  steps  to  cure  it. 
Regrettably,  the  bUJ  passed  in  the  last 
session  was  smothered  to  death  by  a 
pocket  veto. 

That  bill  was  a  good  bill  and  deserving 
of  better  fate.  The  bUl  I  am  presently 
introducing  is  a  better  bill,  in  my  judg- 
ment. It  Is  the  counterpart  of  the  bill 
being  Introduced  in  the  other  body  today 
by  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  for  him- 
self and  34  other  Members  of  both 
parties.  This  fact  in  itself  signalizes  the 
wide-base,  bipartisan  support  the  meas- 
ure commands  m  the  upper  body,  and 
augurs  veU  for  its  ultimate  enactment 
into  law. 

Some  of  the  Improvements  in  this 
present  bill,  as  compared  with  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  include: 

First.  An  independent  administraticm 
is  created  to  provide  an  authority  to  car- 
ry out  this  comprehensive  program- 
section  3. 

Second.  An  agricultural  representative 
is  added  to  the  Public  Advisory  Board 
that  the  problems  of  agricultural  areas 
may  be  brought  more  squarely  into  a 
careful  administration — section  4(c). 

Third.  The  300 -county  limitation  on 
participating  rural  areas  Is  removed — 
section  5(b). 

Fourth.  The  loan  period  for  industrial 
and  rural  loans  is  reduced  from  40  to  30 
years — section  6(a)(6). 

Fifth.  Criteria  requiring  that  fimds 
provided  in  the  bill  be  used  to  provide 
more  than  temporary  alleviation  of  un- 
employment or  underemployment — sec- 
tion 6(a)(3). 

Sixth.  The  interest  rate  to  the  bor- 
rower is  increased  to  one -half  of  1 
percent  with  the  additional  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  being  specifically  allocate 
to  a  sinking  fund  to  cover  possible  losses 
incurred — section  6(b)  (8) . 

Seventh.  Authorization  for  grants  for 
public  facilities  is  limited  to  1  year 
rather  than  for  an  indeterminate  peri- 
od— section  8(d). 

Eighth.  Vocational  training  provisions 
are  tied  to  the  employment  opportunities 
created  in  the  area,  as  are  subsistence 
retraining  benefits  with  a  $10  million 
ceiling  established  for  retraining  bene- 
fits— sections  16(a).  16(b).  17(a). 

These  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
bill  as  a  result  of  Information  gained 
during  hearings  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  in  the  85th  Congress  and  from 
research  and  study.  Proponents  of  the 
bill  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  revisions 

have  strengthened  the  legislation  and 
made  it  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
regard  this  bill  as  something  to  give  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  the  national  economy, 
Just  in  passing,  as  it  were.  It  will,  of 
course,  create  Jobs,  swell  payrolls,  boost 
purchasing  power,  infuse  the  legion  of 
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Jobless  with  new  hope,  but  primarily  It 
is  designed  to  bolster  and  restore  thoae 
sick  spots  in  our  national  economic  pic- 
ture that  have  been  ailing  for  so  long  a 
time. 

Many  of  those  distressed  communities 
have  been  making  and  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  praiseworthy  efforts  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
In  community  after  community  business, 
industrial,  labor,  and  civic  leaders  have 
banded  together  to  beat  back  the  adverse 
economic  tide  that  has  threatened  to  en- 
gulf them.  In  city  after  city,  the  people 
liave  emptied  their  pockets  to  create  in- 
dustrial promotion  pools;  the  sacriflcial 
giving  in  many  places  has  been  truly  in- 
spirational. The  people  have  literally 
given  until  it  hurts.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  their  resources,  and  in  many  places 
the  bottom  has  been  scraped,  and  the 
citizenry  finds  it  needs  outside  assistance 
in  their  industrial  recovery  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  say  that  I  have  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent a  district,  the  11th  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  affords  an  outstanding  example  of 
community  effort  to  better  the  business, 
industrial  and  Job  situation.  In  Luzerne 
County  we  have  an  Industrial  develop- 
ment fund  that  has  literally  performed 
wonders.  The  people  have  responded 
most  generously  to  appeal  after  appeal, 
and  the  results  in  new  industries  and 
payrolls  have  been  most  gratifying. 
Nevertheless,  the  situation  can  best  be 
described  as  a  case  of  where  we  have  to 
run  at  top  speed  to  keep  even  with  our- 
selves. We  bring  in  a  new  Industry  to- 
day, and  tomorrow  500  miners  lose  their 
jobs  because  another  anthracite  coal  col- 
liery is  closed  down.  This  has  created 
our  problem,  this  attrition  in  the  coal 
Industry.  Once  it  was  the  giant  fuel, 
but  over  the  years,  what  with  one  cause 
and  another.  Its  annual  tonnage  has 
taken  a  large  drop  and  in  our  valley  we 
have  lost  thousands  of  mine  Jobs,  and 
this  depressed  condition  of  our  basic 
industry  in  turn  has  had  unfavorable 
affects  on  the  whole  industrial  picture  in 
our  valley.  Our  people,  as  I  say,  are  cop- 
ing with  this  problem  manfully,  and  we 
are  getting  results  but  the  adverse  tide 
is  running  heavily  against  us  and  we 
need  help  in  the  form  of  loans  such  as 
this  bill  provides. 

Just  for  a  moment  allow  me  to  refer  to 
the  mine  flood  disaster  in  my  district. 
Last  week  as  you  know  from  the  head- 
lines, the  raging  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  fed  by  snows  and  heavy 
rains,  smashed  a  hole  in  a  mine  outer 
wall  and  flooded  large  areas  of  mine 
workings.  Unfortunately,  up  to  this 
very  moment,  the  fate  of  12  entombed 
miners  remains  in  doubt,  and  although 
physical  factors  are  dimming  their 
chances,  our  people,  as  alwasrs  have  re- 
course to  prayer,  and  are  sustained  in 
their  profound  and  impressive  faith  in 
divine  providence. 

While  the  rescue  work  goes  feverishly 
on,  already  many  forces  are  at  work  on 
the  needed  and  urgent  tasks  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation.  My  people  up  there 
in  the  valley  are  not  panicked  smd  dis- 
mayed. They  are  a  stouthearted  people. 
They  have  lived  with  adversity  for  a  long 
time,  they  have  been  companions  to  dis- 


aster over  the  years.  They  are  now  going 
about  repairing  things,  so  to  speak,  so  as 
to  build  a  more  substantial  future. 
Many  of  their  resources  have  been 
smashed,  but  their  spirit  has  not  been 
broken.  They  have  invested  of  their 
meager  savings,  and  yes,  of  their  sub- 
stance in  the  past  to  better  their  eco- 
nomic situation  and  are  going  about  do- 
ing the  same  thing  again.  But  they  need 
help,  they  need  your  help,  they  need  the 
beneflcient  interest  and  constructive  as- 
sistance of  their  government,  and,  they 
feel  they  are  in  no  wise  compromising 
their  dignity  or  self-respect  in  urging 
their  government  to  do  a  little  for  them, 
what  it  is  doing  in  a  greater  degree  for 
backward  areas  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  sort  of  enterprising  spirit  as  pre- 
vails in  the  Wyoming  Valley  holds 
equally  true  in  the  upper  coalfields 
where  the  people  of  Scran  ton  and  Lacka- 
wanna Ccunty  have  won  national  atten- 
tion and  applause  for  what  they  have 
done  in  the  way  of  industrial  rehabilita- 
tion. And  so  it  goes  around  the  country : 
American  cities  across  the  land,  in  all 
sections  of  this  great  Nation,  have  been 
going  it  alone  as  it  were,  trying  their 
utmost  to  better  their  economic  situa- 
tions. It's  high  time  they  had  from  their 
Government  more  than  repeated  prom- 
ises in  this  great  undertaking;  it's  time 
their  patience,  their  fortitude,  their  con- 
fidence, tlieir  self-sacriflcing  were  re- 
warded with  the  enactment  of  an  ade- 
quate area  rehabilitation  of  the  scope 
and  dimension  tftat  will  do  the  needed 
job,  a  bill  that  will  usher  in  a  brighter 
day  for  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  said : 

The  mental  gymnastics  of  political  econ- 
omists trying  to  balance  the  recession-re- 
covery ball  Is  poor  fare  to  the  more  than 
4,200.000  Jobless  Americans  who  can't  eat 
"gaffed-up"  statistics. 

When  I  made  that  statement  last 
October  we  were  all  being  assured  that 
the  recession  had  been  just  a  bad  dream 
that  had  faded  with  summer's  end  and 
that  henceforth  all  was  going  to  be  sun- 
shine and  sweetness.  I  wish  to  God,  as 
I  stand  here  today,  that  I  could  be  a 
witness  to  the  fact  that  unemployment 
had  vanished  before  a  new  boon  of  bus- 
iness and  industrial  activity.  I  devoutly 
wish  I  could  truly  say  today  that  there's 
not  enough  unemployment  in  America  to 
make  it  even  worth  talking  about.  But 
the  sad,  challenging  truth  is  that  like 
last  October,  so,  too,  today  we  have  more 
than  4  million  unemployed,  and  that 
despite  all  the  fervent  wishing  there's 
not  much  to  sustain  the  prediction  that 
the  unemployment  problem  is  about  to 
leave  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  just  no  good 
sense  or  sound  public  morality  in  this 
business  of  playing  a  waiting  game  in 
the^iope  the  specter  of  unemployment 
will  go  away— instead  of  relying  on  the 
weak  reed  tliat  next  month's  employ- 
ment figures  are  going  to  show  unprece- 
dented gains  and  that  somehow  time  is 
going  to  take  care  of  the  vexing  and 
enduring  challenge  of  Joblessness,  we, 
as  a  people  and  a  Government,  ought  to 
face  up  to  the  problem — assume  our 
moral  obligations  and  tackle  this  prob- 


lem in  a  positive  way,  on  a  broad,  na» 
tional  scale. 

The  family  without  Income  finds  scant 
nourishment  and  poor  consolation  in  the 
products  of  propaganda  which  primarily 
consists  of  telling  the  American  people 
that  things  are  getting  better  and  better 
in  every  way,  every  day.  Such  kind  of 
thinking  and  acting  Is  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  constructive  natlcmal  leadership 
which  the  times  demand. 

Let  me.  If  I  may,  stress  the  fact  that 
unemployment  is  costly  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Last  year  cdone  the  Government 
paid  out  the  staggering  siun  of  M  billioin 
In  unemplo3rment  compensation  benefits. 
Think  of  it— $4  bUUon.  It  was  a  good 
thing,  of  course,  that  those  who  received 
these  benefits  had  purchasing  power  in 
their  hands;  much  better  that  than  the 
conditions  of  former  years  when  a  man 
who  was  out  of  work  was  almost  auto- 
matically broke.  But  think  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  for  the  na- 
tional economy,  for  the  body  politic,  for 
the  individual  recipients  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  for  their  families 
if  the  Government  had  made  a  wise  in- 
vestment in  an  area  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  the  Idled  workers  had  been 
able  to  get  into  good  paying  Jobs  of  value- 
creating  productiveness.  Not  only  does 
Joblessness  account  for  large  payments 
in  workers'  benefits,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Treasury  Incurs  severe  income 
losses,  for  statistics  inform  us  that  every 
fully  employed  person  in  the  country 
accounts  for  the  sum  of  $560  annually  in 
tax  revenue.  Again,  casting  up  the  bal- 
ances, Joblessness  costs  the  public  treas- 
uries millions  in  direct  relief,  after  un- 
employment benefits  are  exhausted,  and 
the  Nation  is  also  the  loser  by  the  amoimt 
of  goods  and  services  that  would  have 
been  added  to  the  gross  national  product 
if  the  legions  who  are  on  the  idle  rolls 
were  back  at  gainful  Jobs. 

Anyway  you  look  at  it.  chronic  un- 
employment is  a  cancer  on  the  body 
politic. 

This  bill  I  am  introducing  affords  all 
of  us.  the  administration  as  well  as  the 
Congress,  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
our  faith  in  the  people  by  authorizing  a 
program  of  adequate  loans  to  communi- 
ties— urban.  nu*al.  and  to  Indian  tribes 
on  reservations.  It  will  give  people  and 
the  communities  who  have  had  a  tough 
time  of  it  over  the  years  a  chance  to 
battle  their  way  to  recovery.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  in  the  consideration  of 
this  vital  legislation  we  wiU  have  in  mind 
that  already  in  1959  our  Government  has 
authorized  loans  to  not  less  than  a  half 
dozen  foreign  governments  totaling  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  ask  you,  in  simply 
Justice,  if  we  should  not  give  our  own 
people  the  same  kind  of  a  break.  Really 
we  are  asking  for  very  little  in  relation 
to  the  problem — very  little  in  relation  to 
the  amount  that  is  going  to  be  asked  of 
us  later  in  this  session  for  foreign  aid. 
We  have  been  given  broad  public  hints 
that  this  Congress  will  be  asked  to  ai^ro- 
priate  upward  of  (5  billion  for  foreign 
aid.  This  bill  I  am  now  Introducing  is 
truly  an  American  point  4  program. 
I  earnestly  commend  it  to  your  con- 
sideration and  support.  Let's  give  our 
fellow  Americans  a  fair  shake.    In  doing 
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for  them  we  will  be  doing  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  coimtry. 

In  the  beginning  I  said  I  was  speaking 
with  high  holies.  I  am.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  good  sense  and  fairness 
and  patriotism  will  prevail  in  this  body 
and  that  the  House  will  ratify  this  meas- 
ure by  an  overwhelming  majority,  as  I  am 
sure  the  other  body  will.  This  Congress, 
I  feel,  has  hsul  a  mandate  from  the 
people  on  thif  measure.  Let  us  do  our 
duty  and  traaslate  the  will  of  the  people 
into  this  sound,  much  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  (extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  the  aforementioned  journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONOBXSSIONAL  DlSTftlCTS  WrTH  L*BOt  MaI- 
xrrs  StTFTxanio  Faoti  StrBSTANTiAi.  Labok 
SumPLua,  BT  Htatz,  as  of  Novkmbkb  1968 


ALABAMA 

Elliott;  Jasper  (Walker),*  Florence-Shef- 
field  (Franklin) . 

Jones:   Floren^-Sheflteld  (Franklin). 

Rains:  Oadsd*  n  (Etowah).  Alexander  City 
(Tallapoosa ) . 

Boykln:  Mobile. 

RoberU:  Ann  ston  (Calhoun),  Talladega, 
Alexander  City  > Coosa). 

Huddleaton:  Itirmlngham  (Jefferson). 

AK  KANSAS 

Harris:  Texarkana  (Miller).* 
Trimble:  Fort  Smith  (Sebastian). 

CALiroaNiA 

Sheppard:  Sat;  Bernardino- Riverside  (San 
Bernardino) . 

C.  W.  Miller:  E^ureka.  Uklah. 

Saund:  San  Bernardino- Riverside  ( River- 
aide). 

McDonough.  Jackson.  King.  Hosmer,  HoU- 
fleld.  Smith,  Hlei  tand.  Holt,  Doyle.  Lipscomb. 
Kasem,  Roosevelt:  L<oe  Angeles-Long  Beach. 

Utt:  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  (Orange). 

COLOaAOO 

Chenoweth:  Pueblo. 

tONNECnCTTT 

Kowalskl   (at  large). 

Irwin:  Brldgejtort  (part),  Ansonla  (i>art). 
Danbury  ( part ) . 

Glalmo:  Anionla  (part),  Bridgeport 
(part),  Merlden  (part).  New  Haven,  Water- 
bury  ( part ) . 

Daddarlo:  Brl>toI,  New  Britain,  Merlden 
(part).  Mlddlett'wn  (part).  Thompsonvllle 
( part ) .  Torrl  ngt<  >n . 

Monagan:  Bristol  (part),  Danbury  (part). 
Waterbury  ( part ) ,  Torrlngton  ( part ) . 

Bowles:  Mlddletown  (part).  Norwich, 
Thompsonvllle  (part),  Willlmantlc,  Danlel- 
son.> 

GsoaciA 

Landrum:  Toccoa  (Habersham,  Stephens). 

Brown:  Toccoa  (Franklin). 

ILLINOIS 

Chlperfleld:  Caiton  (Fulton).* 

Gray:  Harrlsburg  (Oallatin,  Hardin.  Pope, 
Saline).'  Herrln-Murphysboro-West  Frank- 
fort (Franklin.  Jackaon,  Johnson,  Perry,  Un- 
ion. Wllllanuon). 

Mack:  Lltchflell  (Macoupin ),>  Springfield 
(Sangamon)  .> 

Shipley:  Harrifburg  (White).'  Utebfleld 
(Montgomery),'  Mount  Carmel-Olney  (Ed- 
wards. Lawrence,  lUchland,  Wabuh ) .'  Mount 
Vernon  (Hamilton.  Jefferson.  Wayne),  Cen- 
tralla   (Clinton,  Marlon). 

Dawson,  CHara,  Murphy,  Derwlnskl, 
Kluczynskl.    O'Brien,   Rostenkowskl.   Tat«B, 


'  Eligible  for  aaalstanoe  under  Dmiglae- 
Payne  bUl,  i.e..  unemployment  of  6  percent 
or  more  In  at  leas-;  18  of  past  34  month*. 


Llbonatl,   Collier,   Pucinskl,    Boyle,    Church. 
Chicago. 

Hoffman:  Chicago  (DuPage). 

Springer:  Decatur  (Macon). 

Mason:  JoUet  (Will). 

Allen:  Rockford  (Winnebago). 

Michel:  Peoria  (Peoria,  Tazewell). 

INDIANA 

Bray:  Vlncennes  (Knox).> 

Denton:  Evansvllle  (Vanderburgh).* 

Wampler:  Terre  Haute  (Vigo).' 

Harmon :  Muncie  ( Delaware ) ,'  Richmond 
(Wayne) .» 

Brademas:  Michigan  Clty-LaPorte  (La- 
Porte),'  South  Bend  (St.  Joseph). 

Harmon:  Richmond  (Wayne),'  Conners- 
vllle  (Fayette,  Rush,  Union),  New  Castle 
(H-nry). 

Madden:  Chicago  (Lake). 

Adair:  Fort  Wayne  (Allen). 

Hogan:  ConnersvUle  (Franklin),  Colum- 
bus ( Bartholomew ) . 

Roush:  Anderson  (Madison). 

IOWA 

Carter:  Ottumwa  (Wapello). 

KANSAS 

Hargls:  CoffeevUle-Independence-Parsons 
(Labette,  Montgomery).'  Pltttburg  (Chero- 
kee, Crawford).' 

KXNT0CKT 

Stubblefleld:  Paducah,  Madlsonvllle  (Muh- 
lenberg),' Hopkinsvllle  (Christian,  Todd. 
Trigg). 

Natcher:  Madlsonvllle  (Hopkins,  Web- 
ster).'  Owensboro  (Davlera)." 

Perkins:  Hazard  (Breathitt.  Letcher, 
Perry),'  Morehead-Grayson  (Carter,  Elliott. 
Greenup.  Rowan).'  Paintsvllle-Prestonsburg 
(Floyd.  Johnson,  Knott.  MagofiOn,  Martin),' 
Plkevllle- Williamson  ( Pike ) .» 

Siler:  Corbln  (Clay,  Knox,  Laurel.  Whit- 
ley).' Mlddlesboro-Harlan  (Bell,  Harlan, 
Leslie).' 

Burke:  Louisville. 

MAINS 

Oliver:  Biddefcn-d-Sanford,'  Portland. 
Coflln:  LewLston. 

MABTLAND 

Foley:  Cumberland  (Allegany),'  Frederick 
(Frederick). 

Brewster :  Baltimore  ( p>art ) ,  Westminster 
(Carroll). 

Fallon,  Frledel,  Garmatz,  Lankftx-d:  Balti- 
more: 

MASSACHTTSCm 

Bates:  Lawrence  (part),'  Newburyport, 
Haverhill. 

Martin:  Fall  River,'  Brocton  (part).  Mil- 
ford  (part),  Taunton  (part). 

Lane :  Lawrence  ( part ) .' 

Conte:  North  Adams,'  Plttsfield,  Green- 
field, Sprlngfleld-Holyoke  (part). 

Burke:  Brockton  (part). 

Keith:  Brockton  (part),  Taunton  (part). 
New  Bedford.  Sprlngfleld-Holyoke  (part). 

Boland:  Sprlngfleld-Holyoke  (part).  Ware 
(part). 

Donohue:  Worcester. 

Phllbln:  Fltchburg  (part).  Marlboro 
(part),  Mil  ford  (part),  Southbrldge -Webster, 
Ware  (part). 

Rogers:  Fltchburg  (part),  Marlboro  (part), 
Lowell.' 

MICHIGAN 

Bennett:  Iron  Mountain  (Dickinson. 
Iron )  ,*  Marquette. 

Broomfleld:  Detroit  (Oakland).* 

Dlggs:  Detroit  (Wayne) .' 

Dlngell:  Detroit  (Wayne) .» 

Orlffln:  Miiskegon  (Muskegon).* 

OrUBths:  Detroit  (Wayne).* 

LeslnsU:  Detroit  (Wayne)  .* 

O'Hara:  Detroit  (Macomb),*  Port  Huroa 
(St.  Clair)  .* 

Machrowlcs:  Detroit  (Wajrne)  .* 

Meader:  Monroe  (Monroe).* 

Rabaut:  Detroit  (Wayne).* 


Chamberlain :  Flint,'  Lansing. 

Ford:  Grand  Rapids,*  Holland-Grand 
Eaven. 

Cederberg:  Bay  City.* 

Johansen :  Battle  Creek. 

Bentley;  Saginaw,  lonla-Beldlng-Green- 
vlUe,  Owoeso. 

Meader:  Adrian,  Ann  Arbor -TpsUantl, 
Jackson. 

Hoffman :  Benton  Harbor,  Allegan,  Sturgls. 

Knox:  Escanaba. 

MINNESOTA 

Blatnlk:  Duluth-Superlor  (St. Louis). 

MISSISSIPPI 

Smith:  Greenville. 

MISSOITKI 

Jones:  Cape  Girardeau. 

Boiling :  Kansas  City  (Kansas  City) . 

Brown:  Springfield,  Joplln  (Jasper). 

Cannon:  St.  Louis  (St.  Charles) . 

Carnahan:  Flat  River-DeSota-Featus. 

Christopher:  Kansas  City  (Jackaon). 

Curtis:  St.  Louis  (St.  Louis) . 

HuU :  Kansas  City  (CUy ) ,  St.  Joseph. 

Karsten :  St.  Louis  (St.  Louis) . 

Sullivan :  St.  LouU  (St.  Louis) . 

MONTANA 

Anderson:    Butte,   Kallspell,   Great   Falls. 

NXBXASKA 

Weaver:  Lincoln  (Lancaster). 

NXW   JXBSET 

Auchlncloss:  Long  Branch,'  Perth  Amboy. 
Trenton. 

Glenn :  Atlantic  City.'  Brldgeton. 

Addonlzlo:  Newark. 

Daniels:  Newark,  Paterson. 

EXwyer:  Newark,  Plalnfleld-Somervllle. 

Prellnghuysen:  Morrlstown-Dover,  Plain- 
field-SomervlUe,  Perth  Amboy,  Paterson. 

Wallhauser:  Newark. 

Osmers :  Newark,  Paterson. 

Rodlno:  Newark. 

Gallagher:  Newark,  Paterson. 

Thompson:  Perth  Amboy.  PhUadelphla 
(Burlington) ,  Trenton. 

Wldnall:  Morrlstown-Dover.  Trenton,  Pat- 
erson, AUentown-Bethlehem  (Warren), 
Plalnfleld-Somervllle. 

Canfleld:  Paterson. 

Cahlll:  Philadelphia  (Camden,  Glou« 
cester) . 

NKW    TOBK 

Stratton:  Albany-Schenectady-Troy  (Sche- 
nectady), Oneonta,  Amsterdam,  Gloversville, 

Kllbum:  Watertown. 

Miller:  Buffalo  (Niagara,  part  of  Erie) . 

O'Brien:  Albany-Schenectady-Troy  (Al- 
bany). 

Ostertag:  Batavla. 

Pillion:  Buffalo  (part  of  Erie) . 

Dulskl :  Buffalo  (city  of  Buffalo) . 

Reed:  Jamestown -Dunkirk.  Wellsvtlle  (Al- 
legany). Olean-Salamanca   (Cattargus). 

Riehlman:  Syracuse. 

Roblson:  Elmlra,  Blnghamton.  Coming* 
HorneU. 

Taber:  Auburn. 

Taylor :  Albany -Schenectady-TVoy  (Rens- 
selaer), Glens  Falls,  Hudson  FaUs  (Warren, 
Washington ) . 

Wharton:  Newburgh-Mlddletown-Beacoa 
(part  of  Dutchess) .  Kingston  (Ulster) . 

Plrnie:  Oneida  (Madison). 

Barry:  Newburgh-Mlddletown-Beaooa 

(Putnam). 

St.  George:  Newbiirgh-lCddletown-Beacon 
(Orange). 

Anfuso:  Kings. 

Becker:  Nassau. 

Boech:  Queens. 

Buckley:  Bronx. 

CeUer:  Kings.  Queena. 

Lindsay:  New  York. 

Delaney:  Queens. 

Derounlan:  Naaaso. 

Dolllnger:  Bronx. 

Dooley:  Westcbeeter. 

Dom:  King*. 
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Farbateln:  New  York. 

Pino:  Bronx. 

Barry:  Westcheater. 

Healy:   Bronx. 

Holtsman:  Queeni. 

Kelly:  Kings. 

Keogh:  Klnga. 

Halpern:  Queens. 

Multer:   Kings. 

Powell:  New  York. 

Ray:   Richmond  (part  of  Kings). 

Rooney:  Kings. 

St.  George:   Rockland. 

Santangelo:  New  York. 

Teller :   New  York. 

Walnwright:   Nassau,  Suffolk. 

Zelenko:  New  York. 

NORTH    CAXOUNA 

Cooley:  Rocky  Mount  (Nash).* 

Durham:  Durham  (Durham).^ 

Fountain:  Klnston  (Lenoir). *  Rocky 
Mount  (Edgecombe)  .^ 

Lennon:  FayettevUle   (Cumberland).^ 

Scott:  Mount  Airy  (Surry) .» 

Hall:  AshevUle  (Buncombe).*  Waynesville 
(Haywood  part  of  Jackson) .» 

Whltener:  Shelby-Klngs  Mountain  (Cleve- 
land),' Rutherfordton-Forest  Clty.i 

Kltchln :  Rocklngham-Hamlet.  Tbomas- 
vllle-Lexington. 

Jonas:  Morgan  ton. 

OHIO 

Brown:  Springfield.' 

Moeller:  Portsmouth -Chlllicothe  (Jack- 
son) y 

Polk:  Portsmouth-ChlUlcothe  (Pike,  Ross, 
Sclota) ,»  Batavla-Qeorgetown-West  Union 
Adams.  Brown,  Clermont) . 

Ashley:  Toledo  (Lucas). 

Bow:  Canton,  New  Philadelphia-Dover 
(Tuscarawas). 

Latta:  Toledo  (part  of  Wood),  Defiance. 
Bandusky-Fremont  (Ottawa). 

Cook:  Youngstown  (part  of  Trumbull), 
Ashtabula-Conneaut,  Kent- Ravenna  (Port- 
age). 

Hays:  New  Philadelphia-Dover  (Carroll, 
Harrison),  Steubenvllle-Wheellng  (W.  Va.), 
Kast  Llverpool-Salem. 

Henderson:  Cambridge,  Marietta,  Zanes- 
Tille. 

Moeller:  Athens-Logan-NelsonvUle,  Hunt- 
ington-Ashland (Lawrence). 

Klrwan:  Youngstown  (Mahoning,  Trum- 
bull). 

Ayres:   Akron. 

Felghan:   Cleveland. 

Vanlk:  Cleveland. 

Bolton:   Cleveland. 


Mlnshall :  Cleveland. 

Betts:  Kenton,  Flndlay-Foetorla-TUBn 
(Hancock,  Seneca) . 

Baumhart :  Sandusky-Fremont  (Krle, 
Huron,  Sandusky) . 

OBZooir 

Oreen:  Portland  (Multnomah). 

Norblad:  Portland  (Clackamas,  Washing- 
ton). 

Porter:  Albany,  Coos  Bay,  Roseburg,  Su- 
gene. 

Ullman:  Pendleton  (Umatilla). 

PXNNSTLVANIA 

Bush:  Berwlck-Bloomsburg  (part  of  Co- 
lumbia h'  Lo<;k  Haven  (Clinton),'  Sunbury- 
Shamokln-Mt.  Carmel  (Montour,  part  of  Co- 
lumbia),>  Wllliamsport  (Lycoming),  Sayre- 
Athens-Towanda  (Bradford). 

Prokop:   Scranton   (Lackawanna).* 

Fenton:  PottsvUle  (Schuylkill),'  Sunbury- 
Shamokln-Mt.   Carmel    (Northumberland).' 

Flood:   Wlllces-Barre-Hazelton   (Luzerne).' 

Gavin:  Clearfteld-DuBois  (part  of  Jef- 
ferson),' Oil  Clty-Franklln-TltusvlUe  (For- 
est. Venango),  St.  Marys  (Elk). 

Morgan:  Unlontown-Connellsville  (Fa- 
yette).' Pittsburgh    (Washington). 

Mumma:  LewLstowa  (Juniata).' 

Saylor:  Johnston  (Cambria).' 

Simpson:  Johnstown  (Somerset),'  Lewis- 
town  (Mifflin).'  8unbury-Shamokln-Mt. 
Carmel  (Snyder,  Union).' 

Van  Zandt:  Altoona  (Blair),'  Clearfleld- 
DuBois  (part  of  Centre,  Clearfield).' 

Walter:  Pottsviile  (part  of  Carbon).'  Al- 
lentown-Bethiehem    (Northampton). 

Kearns:  Erie.'  Oil  City-Frankiin-Tltusvllle 
(part  of  Crawford) . 

Curtln:  Allentown-Bethlehem  (Lehigh), 
Philadelphia  (Bucks). 

Barrett:  Philadelphia. 

Granahan:  Philadelphia. 

Byrne:   Philadelphia. 

Green:  Philadelphia. 

Toll:  Philadelphia. 

Dague:  Philadelphia  (Chester). 

Milllken:  Philadelphia. 

Lafore:   Philadelphia   (Montgomery). 

Nix:  Philadelphia. 

Dent:  Pittsburgh. 

Clark:  Pittsburgh  "fBeaver) .  Butler.  New 
Castle. 

Fulton:  Pittsburgh. 

Moorhead:  Pittsburgh. 

Corbett:  Pittsburgh. 

Holland:  Pittsburgh. 

Rhodes:  Reading. 

Quigley:  York. 

Fenton:  St.  Marys  (Camer 

Comparison  of  area  redevelopmenl  bills 


auooi  nxjuro 
Pogarty:  Providence.' 
Forand:  Providence.*  Newport.* 


Baker:  Knoxvllle  (Andenon.  Blotint, 
Knox).'  La  Follette-JelUco-Taaewell  (Oamp- 
beU).' 

Frazler:  Chattanooga. 

Davis:  Memphis. 

Reece:    Bristol -Johnson  Clty-Klngsport. 

TXXAS 

Patman:  Tcxarkana  (Bowto).* 
Brooks:  Beaumont-Port  Arthur. 
Young :  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Thomas:  Houston. 
Kllgore:  Laredo. 

vxsicoirr 
Meyer:  Springfield.  Burlington. 

VUCINU 

Jennings:  Big  Stone  Gap-Appalachla  (Lea. 
Wise).'  Richlands-Bluefield;  Bristol-Johnson 
City;  Kingsport,  Tenn.  (Washington  County, 
Va.) 

Poff:  Radford -Pulaski  (Floyd.  Mont- 
gomery ) .'  Roanoke. 

Tuck:  Radford -Pulaski  (Wythe).*  « 

WA8HII«rrON 

Mack:  Aberdeen,  Olympla. 
Westland:   Anacortes.  Bellingham.  Kverett. 
Port  Angeles. 

Tollefson:  Tacoma. 
Horan:  Spokane. 
Pelly:  Bremerton. 

WEST  vnciKiA 

Bailey:  Charleston  (Fayette),*  Clarksburg 
(Harrison),  Parkersburg  (Calhoun,  Ritchie, 
Wirt). 

Slack:  Beckley  (Raleigh),'  Logan  (Lofsn, 
part  of  Boone) .' 

Kee:  Ronceverte-Whita  Sulphur  Springs 
(Oreenbrlar,  Monroe),'  Welch  (McDoweU).' 
Bluefield  (Mercer). 

Moore:  Fairmont  (Marion).*  Wheeling 
(W.Va.)  -SteubenvUle.  Ohio. 

Hechler:  Logan  (Lincoln),'  Pt.  Pleasant* 
Gallipolls  (Jackson.  Mason.  Putnam).'  Hunt- 
ington-Ashland (Cabell.  Wayne),  Parkers- 
burg ( Pleasants.  Wood ) . 

Staggers:  Martinsburg.  Morgantown. 

WUCONBIIV 

O'Konski:  Duluth-Superlor  (Douglas). 
Flynn:    Lake  Oeneva-Whitewatar,  Racine, 
Beloit. 

Kasteiuneier :  Beaver  Dam,  Watertown. 
Wlthrow:  LaCrosse. 
Zablockl:  MUwaukee. 
Reuss:  Milwaukee. 
Van  Pelt:  Oshkoeh. 


Provision 


1.  Titip-... 

2.  Organiiatlon. 


Pa-'fed,  S5th  Conjt. 


S.  Advisory  board 

4.  Division  of  rpdevclopmcnt  areas. 


S.  LiOCftt  frroups 

«.  Lo.ins  for  private  projects... 

(a)  RevQlvlDR  fund  or  funds  total 

(b)  .Maximum  Fetleral  participation.. 

(c)  Minimum  State  or  local  participa- 

tion, 
fd)  Minimum  private  partlctpatlon... 

(e)  Maximum  period  of  loans 

(f)  Industrial  or  commercial  projects 

'  Revisions. 


Area  Economir  Redevelopmcjit  Aot _ 

A  con.stiluent  agency  witliin  HIIFA,  with  confirmed  Com- 
niLssioiier. 

1.  Cabinet-level  advisory  board   

2.  2.vman    National    Public   Advisory    Committee   from   all 

walks  of  life. 

1.  Industiial  areas  with  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 

ment over  an  extended  pxTlod. 
Specific  levels: 

(a)  1'.'  fXTccnt  (or  1  year  preceding. 

(b)  9  perrcnt  fnr  IS  of  IS  months  preeedin?. 

(c)  6  percent  for  18  of  24  months  preceding. 

(d)  l.i  percent  (or  6  months  preceding  (at  Commissioner's 

discretion). 

2.  Rural  areas  with  largest  numl)er  and  percentage  of  low- 

Income  farm  families  and  sub.stantlal  and  persistent  un- 
em.ployment,  not  to  cicwkI  300  counties. 
Public  or  private  agency  approved  by  State  or  its  instrumen- 
tality excefit  where  there  is  no  provision  for  such  approval. 
Then  Commissioner  may  appoint  a  local  committee. 

»100,000,000  for  industrial  areas 

$100,000,(KX)  for  rural  areas. 

66  percent  (subordinate  to  other  loans) 

10  percent-...- . *' 

5  percent 

40  years r.-irm.-I""..! 

Including  machinery  and  equipment. Jlllimilllllllllllllll! 


86(h  Cong.  bUI 


Area  Economir  Redevelopment  Act. 
Inde{>etident  acency.> 

1.  Cabinet-level  advisory  board. 

2.  25-man    National    Public    AdvLiory    CommlttM    from    sD 

walks  of  life.     Agricultural  rejirenentatlve  iMldrd.i 

1.  Industrial  areu  with  substantial  and  perslsUot  nneinploy- 

ment  over  an  eitended  period. 
8pe<'iflc  levels: 

(a)  12  percent  for  1  ym  preoedJnit. 

(b)  0  percent  (or  18  o(  18  months  prdoedliiR. 

(c)  6  percent  for  IS  of  24  montiis  precedlns. 

(dj  li  prrct-nt  for  6  moottis  preceding  (at  Commladoaer'i 
disoretlon). 

2.  Rural  areas  with  lanrest  number  and  perccntaxe  ot  low- 

income  farm  famillea  and  substantial  and  perststent  tin- 
employment ' 
Public  or  rrlvate  agency  approved  by  State  or  Its  instrumen- 
tality except  where  there  is  no  provision  for  such  approvaL 
Then  Commissioner  may  appoint  a  local  committee. 
$100,000,000  for  Industrial  areas. 
tlOO.OOO.OOO  (or  rural  areas. 
AS  {)eroent  (subordinate  to  other  loans). 
10  percent. 

8  percent, 
ao  years. ' 
Including  machinery  and  equipment. 
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Loans  U»  private  prateets— Oeotinoad 
if>  Interest  rale 


00 


:    Loans  iar  public  teeflMfar 


b7- 


Paaaed.  astk  CoQc 


Rate  paid  TVeasarr  p)as  ^  of  1  pereent. 


(a>  R^TolTtnr  fn»d  

(b>  Muinuim  FrAral  partfaipaUaB 

it)  Mmimun  Stst!  or  kxal  parUcipa- 
ttfoa 

(d)  Maximuni  perkdof  kiaa 

1*)   bitcrrat  rate 

Foads  tor  iowu. 

lai  ABKNint . . _. . 

(bl  SuunT   .„„, 

(c)  Iniereat  rate  paid  Treaory _... 


r  local  derelapaMM  asmcy  (or  local  comBitte*  in 
abMDCC  of  State  or  local  tfrrctopmeni  agency),  and  tomid  by 
State  to  be  oonusteat  wok  area  teooamie  devekipmeBt. 
Prograin  approved  by  Commiatiaoer. 

tWOJBOOMO 

66  pereent  sutwrdUutte  to  otber  knos 

lOpcroeot 


bfll 


Rate  paid  Tnaavy  pins  \i  tt  I 

wm  be  alloeated  to  itnkiag 
6t«te  or  leeal  devdoiin^t  agency  (i 

abeenee  of  State  or  kteal  deTtttopaaBat  ag—i'j). 

State  to  b*  coQsiitHit  arttb  area  eennnmir 

Prograsi  approved  by  C 

SIOCOOO^OOOl 

6$  percFtit  sabwdlMte  to  ether  1 

10  percent. 

40 


t  (H  pveat  mt  above 

to  payment  of  lijaafQ.' 


by 


».  Gnats  tor  pabUc  lac  illU«. 

)<>    InforTBalictfi  

U    Ttdmlrai 


Ratepuvl  TrvMiry  plus'  ^  of  i  peraent <  Kate  p«id  Treasar  piu!  Holl  perocBt. 


13    AuthorttT  fra»««4     

U    Tcrmmatiaa  of  eUt1<  lOltT . 


14    Crfaao  rrarwal. 


It   PISBBtag  grant) 

M.  VoeatwnaJ  tralatag. 


17    Retraining  mbsMaier  payments. 


$soo.oDr,nQo   ...  . .... 

oarwwed  frofn  TreasorT 

Not  greater  than  nirrenl  arerare  yields  on  aatstaDding 
Barketablr  C  P  ot>ligaUaBa  of  eemparable  matnriiws  at 
end  of  preeedtng  m>anth. 

Aotbarmtlaa  for  approprlatlaa  of  ITSgOeejOOO  a  year 

jnlomMlan  fumtaliied  to  redevdopaMit  amK 

aasMtaner    autborlaed    Icr    redevelopment    arrar, 
Hon  lor  approprlatloo  of  (4.500.1)00  a  year. 

Caaal  earperate  powers 

to  tcrminatno  of  rtnagnalkm  as  re<i(vc)o{XDFnt 


of  eomparable  mstxrltto  at 


Oa 


by  Cotataifnoorr .  HH  F.\  may  gtre  ftaaariai  asast- 
__  to  projerts  in  Buimnpalitiea  wtUtoat  regwd  to  pre- 
deslaanUy  rrsi'Imtlnl  re<]uimsent. 

granu  authcnaed  to  sznaUer  munidpallllet  rederc)- 


jmm^m'  aod  HEW  ascertsm  naad  to  vocal wnaJ  training  and 
pra^hte  financial  asaiwanoe  to  State  agency  in  8ap(<:ym( 
^  hcUities  and  — »— ■ 


Labor  nsakes  payirents  to  States  to  U  werks'  retraining  sub- 
sistMMF  p).>-ment5  to  ancmploycd  not  getting  mieinploy- 
it  ccmpcBSAtMn  and  trtui^  tramuag  tar  new  job. 


S30n  .000.000. 

Deiiowcvl  frooi  Treasury. 

Not    greater   tban   eorrent   ai 

marketaMe  U.S.  obUrsttoiB 

end  of  preeedkv  meoth. 
AathorttatMB  to  appropriattoi  of  fTMOttjaOtt.' 
IntematMB  fomisfaed  to  redevdopaictu  i 
Tertinlcal    asatstaaee    aothon 

aotborisatlaB  to  spprofrlattoi  af  $t,Ma.«t  a : 
Csaal  corporate  powwa. 

On  rvqoeat  by  Conmissicoir.  HHr.V  may  give  ftnanrtal  aaana- 
anee  to  |jio)e>.t»  In  mnwIripaUttee  wttboot  ncard  «o  pre- 
ilumtuanllj  iiaiilinlial  leqnlmnent. 

Pteaning  pants  aatboriaed  to  — -"—  mitnpalttlw  redevel- 
opmcnt  areas.  

Setretsrin  of  Labor  mkI  HKW  k>  iMttWillBtleB  witfa  Admteia- 
traur  Mteitaln  need  to  veeatianal  traintag  and  pevide 
ftnarwi*]  »m*Kama>t»  to  State  ag«ncy  in  sopplTlng  soA  taefll- 
lies  and  tenitea  (program  dealfBed  to  eaBiMoymcBt  oppor- 
tnnttlBS  created  In  ireaa'.' 

Secretary  of  Labor  ta  coDSoltatiao  wtth  AdBlnistratflr  makes 
I      payanents  to  States  to  U  vreeks*  retratntag  tatadstciier  pay- 
ments to  mmnployed  not  gtxteg  ummplnjTTfvit  eompcma- 
tKiD  and  ecrtifled  to  new  job.' 
I  nOjOOO/XB  annual  ceiling  ertabllshed.    Kolemaking   antboi^ 
ny  extendKi  t«  toflHate  admlnistrattw  of  aeea.  1«  aad  17. 


I  Bev 

Mr.  STRATTC'N.    Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.     I  yield. 

B4r.  STRATTON.  I  desire  to  com- 
mend the  gentlosan  from  Pezmaylvmnlji. 
Mr.  Speaker,  foi  his  remarks  and  also 
for  the  bill  which  he  has  introduced.  As 
I  have  already  indicated,  it  is  my  desire 
to  introduce  a  companion  measure,  be- 
et use  this  meets  x  serious  problem  in  the 
State  which  I  represent,  the  State  of  New 
TmiL  I  do  desiie  to  express  some  con- 
cern with  regard  to  the  provision  in  the 
bill  which  is  similar  to  the  bill  which 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
whi^  requires  that  an  area  which  is 
listed  as  an  areti  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment, that  i5.  6  pel  cent,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  said,  is  required  under  this 
bill  to  continue  in  that  condition  for  18 
months,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  be- 
fore it  is  eligible  for  etxislderation  under 
this  legislation.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
is  an  unduly  long  time.  and.  in  fact,  it 
forces  in  some  cases  a  deterlcHmtion  of 
a  situation  whidu  if  it  could  be  corrected 
more  quickly  by  the  benefits  of  the  bill, 
might  be  prevented-  from  getting  more 
serious.  I  am  leferring  particularly  to 
certain  established  industrial  areas,  such 
as  Schenectady,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whetiier  he  feels  that  perh^x 
the  bill  might  'ne  more  helpful  if  this 
provision  were  fimended  to  aome  extent 
in  the  biU  that  lie  has  introduced. 

Mr.  FliOOD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  Is  not  my  brain  chUd  or 
that  of  the  Senator  from  niinote  [Mr. 
DoucLASl.  Thlf^  bill  Is  the  result  of  6 
years  of  conttaiiied  hard  work.  By  the 
Tvay.   this   is    an   entirely   nonpartisan 


effort.  My  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  been  just  as  active  as  my 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  was 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  last  year 
when  we  steered  this  through  the  House. 
On  that  committee  were  8  or  10  Republi- 
can Members.  Just  as  active  as  the 
Democrats^  The  same  is  true  in  the 
other  bo(]y.  We  held  hearings  in  a 
dosen  States.  In  40  or  50  communities, 
over  a  period  of  4  years,  taking  testi- 
mony. From  all  those  efforts,  from  all 
of  thoee  combined  suggestions,  from  2 
years  ctf  hearings  before  c<xnmittees  be- 
fore this  body  and  the  other  body,  from 
2  years  of  hearings  before  the  distin- 
guished Committee  cm  Banking  and  Cur- 
rentry  in  this  body  this  is  the  synthesis, 
this  is  the  best  thinking  of  the  leaders 
of  America,  of  the  people  who  suffer 
these  hardships.  They  are  bankers,  la- 
bor leaders,  and  this  is  a  composite  of  all 
that  experience  and  all  of  that  thinking. 
But  let  me  say  we  are  glad  to  have  you 
here  for  more  than  one  reason,  and  be- 
fore long  this  bill  will  imdoubtedly  be 
referred  to  the  distingui^ed  Committee 
oa  Banking  and  Currency,  and  when 
hearings  are  held  there  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  happy  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  appear  and  give  them 
the  benefit  of  his  si^gestions,  which  I 
am  sure  he  feels  have  some  merit 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks  and  desire  to  Join 
with  him  in  introducing  this  legislation 
but  perhaps  making  ttie  diange  which  I 
have  Indicated,  which  in  line  with  his 
suggestion  I  wotild  like  to  advance  before 
the  ^>prcyriate  committee  of  this  House. 

Mr.  TiXXXD.  This  is  no  sacred  cow. 
Good  luck. 


WEST  GERMANY^  IMPORT  TAX  OF 

$4.76  PER  TON  ON  UNITED  STATES 

COAL     IS     F^TRTHER     KV1I«NCE 

THAT    PCHIEIGN    NATIONS    WILL 

ACCEPT       AMEStlCAN       IMPORTS 

WHEN    IT     IS     PRINCIPALLY    TO 

THEIR  ADVANTAGE 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

ixx  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiaa 
to  the  retiuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objectiaii. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  West  German  BcpnbUc  an- 
nounced that  effective  February  It.  1950. 
a  tax  at  $4.76  a  ton  will  be  levied  on  coal 
imported  into  that  country.  This  tax 
will  adversely  affect  the  haid-hit  coal 
industry  of  the  United  States  and  espe- 
cially the  normal  export  of  12  to  16  mil- 
lion tons  ot  coal  per  year  to  Germany. 

Frankly,  the  Nation's  eoal  industry  is 
about  to  receive  another  severe  blow  on 
the  international  trade  front. 

West  Germany^  arbitrary  imposition 
of  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  coal  imports 
frtxn  the  United  States  slams  the  door 
in  the  face  cl  a  salesman  who  has  been 
able  to  deliver  his  product  a  distance  of 
more  tiiaa  3.000  miles  and  sUD  charge 
less  than  produotts  within  close  prox- 
imity of  this  market. 

This  ability  to  put  coal  tlown  in  Europe 
at  most  attractive  prices  has  bem  made 
possible  through  the  dogged  ^orts  of 
an  industry  that  has  refused  to  rest  on 
its  laurels  as  tiie  world's  most  efficient 
coal  producer.  Altbougli  output  per 
man-day  in  the  United  States  is  at  least 
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four  times  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  coal  management^with 
the  approval  and  encouragement  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America — con- 
tinues to  invest  in  new  methods  and  ma- 
chines that  are  largely  responsible  for 
coars  price  stability  in  a  period  when 
most  commodities  have  spiraled  upward 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  let  us  consider  the  im- 
pact of  this  proposed  tax  levy  on  the 
coal  industry  which  has  been  beset  by 
economic  distress  for  almost  every  one 
of  the  past  10  years. 

Many  mines  in  Pennsylvania  have  long 
since  gone  out  of  business.  Others  are 
holding  on  with  1  or  2  or  3  days  a  week 
of  production — not  enough  to  allow  for 
normal  owner  earnings  and  certainly  not 
enough  to  provide  a  respectable  standard 
of  living  for  workmen  and  their  families. 

Despite  coal's  economic  ills,  the  in- 
dustry has  gone  forward  with  its  mech- 
anization program.  In  some  cases  the 
necessary  capital  has  been  made  possible 
because  of  firm  contracts  which  the  in- 
dustry has  been  able  to  negotiate.  Con- 
tracts to  sell  coal  to  West  Germany  were 
among  those  which  some  American  com- 
panies utilized  as  a  basis  for  attracting 
Investment  capital  or  for  making  neces- 
sary loans.  The  action  of  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment in  placing  a  duty  of  $4.76  per 
ton  on  American  coal  entering  West 
Germany  amounts  to  a  repudiation  of 
such  contracts,  for  obviously  the  tariff 
places  an  impenetrable  cost  barrier  on 
U.S.  coal. 

The  impact  of  West  Germany's  action 
will  be  felt  not  only  among  producers 
shipping  overseas;  much  of  the  coal  that 
would  have  been  shipped  across  the  At- 
lantic will,  in  seeking  other  outlets,  bring 
further  competition  into  domestic 
markets  in  a  competitive  struggle  that 
the  industry  should  not  be  expected  to 
bear. 

What  has  happened  in  Bonn  is  fur- 
ther evidence  that  foreign  nations  will 
accept  American  goods  only  when  it  is 
to  their  decided  advantage  to  do  so.  In 
contrast,  our  State  Department  has  in- 
sisted on  continued  decreases  in  our  own 
tariff  rates  and  has  vehemently  opposed 
quotas  that  would  offer  protection  for 
the  American  coal  miner  against  residual 
oil  imports.  The  U.S.  coal  industry  has 
thus  been  caught  in  the  middle  of  an 
international  tug  of  war.  Our  only  re- 
course is  for  Congress  to  enact  the  legis- 
lation necessary  to  safeguard  this  vital 
industry  and  at  the  same  time  give  our 
miners  a  chance  to  get  back  to  work. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Machrowicz.  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday.  January  29. 

Mr.  KAitsTnr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Machrowicz)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr.  Cook,  for  1  hour.  Thursday. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  ScHKRXR.  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr.  PowKLL,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RicoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stratton  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Doyle  in  two  instances  and  in 
each  to  include  appropriate  material. 

Mr.  Hechler. 

Mr.   Rees  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Celler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Colmer  and  include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Winstead. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  January  29. 
1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

Jandart    14,   1059. 
CoMurrrKZ  on  AGKicui.TTniB 
To  the  CI.KRK  or  the  Hocsx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submlU  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1958,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Namo  of  omploype 

Pror('.K.sion 

Total 

(TOSS 

sal^iry 

durlnir 

f)-iiiotith 

IHTioiJ 

John  J.  HelmburKer.. 

Conn.*'! 

SH.  ItiO.  00 

MiiN'l  C  Downey 

Francis  M.  L#May 

Hyde  II.  Murray 

I-ydlu  V'ficln 

Paulino  E.  Qnives... 
Betty  .M.  Prezloso 

Clerk 

Staff  ron.sulUint 

A. SSI  slant  rU-rk 

Staff  a».si.stanl 

do 

do 

H.  1«).  It) 
7.  W9.  74 
4,  IM).  2t 

4,  397  46 
4.171.44 

5,  7IU  2S 

AUctii  F.  ShotTTiukor.. 
Gladys  N.  OodHrclio.. 
Haywood  W.  Taylor.. 

do 

<lo 

do 

3.  ml.  02 
3.  4.Tfi.  fi8 
2,545.40 

Fimds  authorli4»d  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures. S.'W.OOO.OO 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    15, 813. 48 
Amount  expended  from  June  30  to  Dec.  31, 
1»M 3,81B.M 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1. 
1067.  to  Dec.  31,  10S8 ig,  033.  43 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  SI .  10S8.    30, 360. 68 

Babold  D.  Coourr. 

Chairman. 


CoMicrrrxx  on  Appropriations 


January  IS.  10SO. 
To  the  Clerk  or  thk  Housz  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79tb  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1958,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 
RroM 

Name  of  (-nii>loyrf 

Proftwsion 

•lalarv 

durlnc 

ft-iiionlh 

perkxl 

Ki-iiiicth  Sprmiklc. 

Cli-rk  and  stall 
(linx-tor. 

ta,i«iaao 

Paul  M    Wilson 

<1o 

H,  ten.  00 

Ju.v  H    Mow.. 

.•^taJT  ttv*i."<lam 

7,  4«».  74 

KiWS    1'.    l'o|H>    .     

.-   .ilo 

7.  itv.  74 

SaniiicI  K.  Cnisliy 

..   .do 

7,  tm.  74 

("arson  W.  ("ulp 

.   ..do 

7,  4Mt.  74 

KoUrt  .M.  MoviT 

do 

7.  4m  74 

(iO'irKi-  .•<    <  (riH'ii 

CU-rk  to  minority... 

7,UHI.02 

K.  I-    y.ckh.tl     

Clerk  to  ma'onty . .. 

r>.  ttfts.  44 

Frank  Sao'l<T>i   . 

.^taff  aiw;.>lam 

t>.tfl7.  53 

KuKcnr  H.  V\  ilhclni.. 

■  lo 

fi,'.d7.  .S2 

KdUtI  I'.  U  illi.iiiis   . 

F  !iti>r 

f•^  .'jfdH.  m 

Aiit>ri'V  \.  liiiiini-N. 

Stall  iLssl.stant 

ti.  JKi  .IH 

KoNtI  I.    Miit'iM-l.*   . 

•  *o 

s,  KM.  m 

Krlly  (iiniiilH'll 

...do 

.Vfl»1.42 

Juriirs  1  >    Hurri.s 

...do 

5.  .127.  V2 

(1.  lliitiior  Skarin 

...  do 

,V  »n.  74 

K:irl  (•    .-^iM.y 

do 

\  (Wl  W 

Ijiwniici'  ('    Mlllif... 

As.<l'»t:»nt  H.llti>f 

4,nUA  OH 

hriitii  is  U.  Mrrrlll 

Staff  -.K^istant 

3.  WI7.  m 

."^:»niufl  K.  I'ri»lon 

d(.      .         

3,  43A  (W 

l>on:il(l  K    Mrrtn"     .. 

Clfrlcal  a.v<ilstant 

2.777.28 

Kenn<'th  A    Mi-iwli- 

do  

2. 871.  48 

l<uii<li)lpti  Thi>niiks... 
Lucill.' K.  Hr.md _ 

M  (•!«.•«•  nurr 

I.H4.VH4 

C l»r k  .st«!Ho«rttphtT . . 

2.871   48 

Jiillii  M    Klllott   

..    do 

2,  H7I  4H 

Mury  A.  Vitiitrhan 

...  do 

-i.H71.48 

.I'hyllH  .S.  Troy 

do 

2,871    4H 

Mary  Loul*- 
S<'n»arrmnnn. 

do 

2,  24«  33 

Wlllliiin  J.  N.-ary 

do 

2,871  48 

Nottl*.  ('.  HIshop 

do 

2,  871.  48 

("athcrlnc  U   .Norn-ll.. 

do 

2,  M71. 48 

Vlol;i  W.  (irul'l>!i 

do 

2, 871.  48 

I)on:ild  I..  B<'mard... 

do 

2.H71.48 

KoMlind  K. 

do... 

2.  871.  48 

.McOovpm. 

Mary  W    MrBrld*"... 

do 

2,«71   4H 

K«w  .Marie  Kllm- 

do... 

do 

2,K71.4« 
2.S71.4H 
1,43.V74 

Juno  .\nclrcws 

do 

^Wnn  TatxT       

do 

2.  H7I  48 

L.  Mar^iuTt  Murray. 

..   .  do 

2.  M71.48 

.Marisif  II.  Tnw    

Clerk-Stcnoftraptier 

2.HTI.  48 

Jiwphiiif  Hinl.sall 

do 

2.H7I  48 

John  <).  Clfvcnjtfr 

do 

2,H71.4M 

Frank  .Mciilillo 

<lo 

2.  .'iHK  S8 

Ix-nore  ('imwnlntr^ 

do         

2  .WM  M8 

Alloe  Hcach  

do 

2.  47H.  m 

Kolwrt  \'.  \'    Ki(i. Jr.. 

....  do  

2,212  08 

Krimk  B    Molrlilor 

....    do     

01V  48 

Kuth  I>oulxp  Kicp 

do 

478.  iS8 

Mm  E.  Bow**n 

1 

do 

i.6ui».ai» 

Amount  of  rxpcndilurrs  prpvlouMy  re- 
portrd  - . .    .  ....       „... 

Amount  rtprnded  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 

1W8 1908,864.16 


Total  amount  rxpindod  from  July  1, 
lo  I>i>c.31,  1W48 a08.W4.16 

CukmxNca  Camkoit. 

Chairman. 

CoMMrrrsK    on    Aptbopuatioms    (Invbtioa- 
noMS  Stapt) 

Janttart  16.  1B69. 
To  the  Clbik  or  thk  Housb  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  nib- 
committee,  pursuant  to  eectlon  184  (b)  of 
the  LeglaUtlve  KeorganlsaUon  Act  of  1040. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congreaa,  approved 
August  a.  1946.  aa  amended.  submlU  the 
following  report  ahowlng  the  name,  profea- 
■Ion.  and  total  aalary  of  each  person  em« 
ployed  by  It  during  the  e-month  pertod  from 
July  1  to  December  31,   1968.  IncluilTe.  to- 


gether with  total  ftmda  authorised  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  U: 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profeartoa 

■roai 

mdarr 

duriai 

6-mnntli 

period 

Kobcrt  E.  Rlghtmyer. 
Thomaii  J.  Jenkins 

M.  AKpp  Rural 

l.illlan  M.  MaoH? 

John  J.  DonncUy 

Director,  wirveys 
•nd  Invrstlga- 
tloni  ftaff. 

Assistant  dlrwtor, 
■UTTpys  and  In- 
vest Irat  Ions  stall. 

Btenoerapher 

do 

Consultant 

t«,8S&.22 
6,443.40 

2,871  48 
2,871  48 
3,000.00 

RCIMRI-RIIEIIEMTS  TO  COVER.N'ME.N'T   AOEMTIEa 


Atomic  Knrrjry  Com- 

niL*ak>n: 
Ohnstad,  Lawrence 

R. 
Fodern!  Birn>au  of  In- 

vest  lyat  Ion : 

Benoclt,  Carl  L 

BoU.  Ch.vlos 

B<i»«-r»,  Hollt'  W... 
Conlrlbutkm  to  n»- 

tlrcmrnt  fund. 
ChWholm,  Leslie 

B,  Jr. 
Dnnay,  John  M., 

Jr. 

Ilacan,  Paiil  V 

Hair.  Har.ild  II 

llayi-a«.  Kohrrl  II.. 
Hptherlnfton,  K  irl 

V. 
Borner,  James 

William. 
Hutchison,  IjOuIsS.. 
KiettcT,  Kmrst  F... 

Lilrht,  M>Ton  K 

Love,  Warn-n  L 

Maree,  E.  Huyrit... 
N'ucent,  James  K  ... 
Ponder,  Joseph  K . . . 
Kfmj,  W.  Wallace. 
Reiser,  Robert  E.... 

Boee,  Don  R 

Rohl,  John  A 

Ryan,  John  J.,  Jr... 
Williams,  P.  IVnnis. 

Younir,  Paul  C 

Ocncral  Sorrlees  Ad- 

ministration: 
Barker,  Robert  B... 
Health  Education, 

ana  Welbre, 

Department  of; 

Beraaoo,  Peter  J 

Interior,  IVpartment 

of  (Bureau  o( 

Reclamation): 

Baker,  Charles  C 

National    Bureau    of 

Ptandards. 
Agriculture,  Denart- 

ment  of  (Poll  Con- 

aervatloo  Service)- 
McVlcker,  Dwlrhl 

8. 
Travel     and     mlaeel- 
laneoua  expeoaea. 


Inveelljator. 


do... 

do... 

do... 


Investlifalor. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

do 

...do  

...do 

.....lo 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

InvMiieator. 

....do 

do 


-do. 


.do. 


...do. 


Investigator. 


$1, 70&  12 


5,  97fi.  9f) 

2.  736  72 

5,  87C.  tf6 
^  6.'«.  05 

4.534.40 

3.  (HO.  16 

4.  4.H4.  4fl 

6,  IWl  S2 
fi.  5W  OH 
4.6*>3  M 

2.  851.  52 

4,  W5.  .12 

5,682.  HH 
2.«JM.(»( 
4.BI2.  M 

4.  .'i28  fit) 
7.0'W  :« 
r..  23(1  4(1 
2.  K.'.2.  rA 

5,  wri.  NO 
2.412  80 
5.  »7«  W 
4.  TWJ  f» 
3,019  20 
3, 04a  80 


1.678.72 


I,OM  65 


.17  21 
27,031  46 


3,363  ae 

49, 867.  00 


■Ion.  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  8-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  81,  1968,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funda  authorlied  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


ytmds  authorized  or  appropriated  far  com- 
mittee expeaditurcs 1500.000. 00 

Amonnt  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
portod . — 

Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
W* 32i.Xa.9t 

Total  amoont  expended  from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1958 ai33».C6 

Balance  tmexpended  as  of  Dee.  81. 

1V58 - 378,670.04 

Classmcx  Cannon. 

Chairman. 

Janvart  1.  1959. 
CouMTms  OH  Abmbd  Suvicaa 


To  the  CixRK  or  tbb  Hoon : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, punuant  to  eection  IM  (b)  of 
the  LeglalatlTe  Reorganlmtion  Act  of  1046. 
Public  Law  801.  79th  Oongreea.  approved 
August  a,  1048.  M  amended,  eubmlte  the 
following  report  ahowlng  the  name,  profes- 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
(tross 
salary 
durine 
6-month 
period 

Robert  W.  Smart 

John  R    B landlord 

Chief  counsel 

Counsel 

S8.942.72 

8, 907.  .14 

Charles  F.  I>ucander.. 
PblUp  W.  Kelleher.... 
Oncta  L.  StockstUl.... 

B<>mlrce  KiUnowski 

do 

do 

Committee 
secretary. 
Secretary  . «— 

8.  907.  54 
8,907.54 
3.861.87 

4.211.54 

L.  Louise  F-UL-t 

Marie  .\f.  Abbott 

James  A    Deaklns..  .. 

do 

do.. 

Bill  clerk 

3.8.11.87 
3,  S73.  99 
3.373.99 

Janice  G.  AngeU 

Secretary 

994.39 

orncx  or  srEnAi  counsel  operatino  pttrscant  to 

H.    RE.n.   67,    as,    AND    M7,    SfiTH   (X>Nn. 


John  J.  Courtney 

Lloyd  Kuhn ... 

Dorothy  Briilon 

Jane  \\'heelah«n 

Ad<  lln''  Tolerton 

Retroartlve  pay  for 
Edwu-d  T   Fa:o  ... 

Ethel  Mott...    

Raymond  Wllcove.. 


Special  counsel 

SlaJT  assistant 

SttTctary 

....  do 

Clerk 

St<»tT  assistant 

Clerk.... 

Staff  araistant 


f8.942.72 

4.  817  78 
3,  !<4C,  07 
3.233.86 

5.  132.  52 

215.58 
191.43 
350.66 


Ftind."  aiithorlr/vl  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee fxpendlturcs 1225.  Ono.  00 

Amonnt  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
r.«.rted..      116.4.'i6.52 

Arr.o.inl  expended  from  July  1958  to  January 
1U59 $35,238.39 


Total  amoimt  expended  from  January 
1W7  to  January  1959 


151.  tm.  91 


BaLuiee  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1, 1059.      73,  90a  (» 
Carl  Vinson. 

Chairman. 

Januart  1.  1959. 

Com Mrrrxx  on  Banking  and  CtnutxNcr 

To  the  Clzrx  or  thz  Hottsx  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  dtirlng  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1958,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Robert  L.  Cardon 

Orman  S.  Fink 

John  E.  Barrlere 

Robert  R.  Poston 

Helen  K.  Lonit 

Mary  W.  Layton 

John  ^*  Peyi'n 

Clerk  and  general 
coiin.<icl. 

Professional  staff 

do 

Counsel 

Deputy  clerk 

Assistant  clerk...... 

Editor -. 

$8,050  90 

8,950.90 
8,950.90 
8,703.63 
4,853.76 
4,853.76 
7.185.99 

IMrLOTKRB  PtTRSUANT  TO  H.  RKS. 

avBCOuuirrxx  on  housing 


Kleanor  Hamilton. 

John  J.  McEwan,  Jr.. 

Alberta  Msaomiaii 

Orady  Perry.  Jr 

Robert  R.  Poston 

Betty  B.  Sidcen 


Reseaicii  assistant 

Housing  economist.. 

Secretaiy 

Clerk 

Chief  ooansel  (letro- 

•etlve  pay  only). 
Secretary.. — 


$3,600.07 
8,«S0.S0 

a,8ia7« 

6,232.11 
947.37 

<211.M 


Amount  of  ezpeitdituies  previously  v»- 
ported - $ia3,0eS.7B 

Amount  extended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
19S8 38,  571. 19 

Total  amount  expended  bom  July  1 
to  Dec.  31 130,699.94 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1BS8 64,3*0196 

Brxnt  Spates, 
^^^  Chairman. 

jANrTART   12,   1969. 

CoMMtrm  ON  THX  District  or  Colitmbu 

To  the  CI.XRK  or  thx  Hotrsx : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1058,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


*A11  groH  lalaries  listed  indode  ntroaetive  pay. 
Funds  autborl— d  «r  appioiirlatad  for  eom- 
mlttee  expeiMUtorts $18^00a00 


Namr  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
pross 
salary 
d  urine 
6-month 
period 

William  N.  McI>eod, 
Jr. 

Ruth  Buttcrworth 

Ann  Puryear 

Dixon  D.  Davis 

Haydon  S.  Garl>er 

Leonardo.  Hilder.... 
George  W.  McCown. 

Clerk _ 

Assistant  clerk 

Counsel 

Investieator 

Analyst — 

$8,143.68 

4.  435.  14 

8,  5.12.  R« 

3,  147.  37 
7.  4«!9.  74 

5.  S27. 92 

4.  472.  82 

John  L.  Laskey 

Wendel  E.  Cable 

Special  attorney  (to 

July  31.  1958). 
Mlnwity  clerk 

1,36a  00 
7,480.74 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expeniturcs - - $7,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  prevlon.^  reported—       709.  57 
Amount  expended  Ironi  July  1  to  Dec  31, 1958.    l,M4-28 

Total  amount  expended  from  Feb.  7, 
1967  to  Dec  31. 195S- 2,553.83 

Balanoeunexpendedasof  Dec.  31, 1958..    4,327.88 

John  L.  McICoxan. 

Chairman. 

Janttart  22,  1959. 
ComcTTTEX  ON  Edocatton  and  Labos 
To  the  Clzxk  or  the  Ho vsx  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  repent  showing  the  name,  profea- 
slon.  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  dtirlng  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  to  December  31,  1958,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Professkjn 

s-ilary 

during 

6-month 

period 

rred  0.  Htissey 

Russell  C.  Derrickson. 

Chief  dn-k 

IS,  160.  on 

Chief  in vestipator... 

8,160.00 

Charles  M.  Ryan 

0<«eral  counsel 

8,  !•«  00 

Kennedy  W.Ward... 

Assistant  general 
counsel  (July  1-&, 
1958). 

181.33 

Charles  T.  Lane 

oounsal  (ap- 
pointed July  8, 
1068). 

&,on.2S 

Mdvin  W.  Sneed 

Minority  dcrk 

8,160.00 

Kathryn  Klvett 

Assistant  derk 

S,  MO.  72 

Xllxabetta  R.  Myers... 

do 

8,640.72 

KatberlnsL.  rcfsbes. 

Aaaistaaft  derk  (ap- 
pointed Oct.  ft, 

10^). 

1,676.26 

^[f 


.  1;/ 


I* 


1236 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


January  27 


Total 

Name  of  employM 

ProfessicHi 

(foes 

salary 

during 

ft-month 

period 

JampK  B.  Weill 

Assistant  clerk 

$I,812.M 

Jeanae  Thomaon 

Assistant  minority 
clerk. 

3,  549.  72 

Mary  P.  Allen 

Suhcomniittpe  clerk 
(July  1,  1958,  to 
Jan  3,  1S50). 

3, 35S.  06 

Ruth  P.  Ebersole 

..  .  do          

l,n9f>.78 

Robert  E.  McCord..- 

do 

4.  489. 91 

Yvonne    8.    McCor- 

do 

2, 919. 34 

mick. 

Reva  Beck  Bonone 

Legal  counsel  for 
subcommittee 
(July  1.  19S8.  to 
Jan.  3,  lose). 

^  590.  06 

W.  Wilson  Yoong 

do 

7,564.67 

Funds  authorised  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee eipendlt urea 1 1 25, 000. 00 

AmoimtofPTpeniltures  previously  repotted.      85,  a')3. 23 
Amount  expendevl  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
IMS - 27,  ?8fi.  76 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1057,  to  Dec.  31,  1958 n2,.M9.99 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  X  1959..      12,  450. 01 
Gbaham  a.  Barden, 

Chairman. 

Janitakt   12,   1959. 
CoMMirm  ON  FoREiGff  Affaus 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Leglalatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  to  December  31.  1958,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

duriMK 

6-month 

period 

Bovd  Crawford 

P»nfTadmlnl.<itrator.. 

$8, 192.  72 

Roy  J.  Bullock 

tjenlor  stiff  con- 
sult;int. 

8,115.06 

Albert    C.    F.    West- 

Staff  consultant 

8,115.06 

plml. 

Dumond  Peck  Hill.-.- 

do 

7.  812.  60 

Franklin  J.  bchupp... 

do 

7.  .V».  76 

June  .Nigh :.- 

Senior  stuff  assist- 
ant. 

5,85196 

Winifred  O.  Oshortw- 

StafT  n.sststant 

5.  .127  93 

Helen  O.  Mattns ■. 

do 

.\  143  30 

MvTtio  M.  Melvin 

do 

5.U2U.U2 

Helen  L.  Hashnren  - . 

do 

5. 02*).  92 

Mnry  IxNibc  O'Brlen- 

-do 

4.731.18 

Kobert  J.  Bowen 

Clerical  a.ssistiu>t 

3.662.70 

Fnnds  9iithorin>d  or  appropriat«Hl  for  com- 
mittee expenditure $7,V  Onn.  00 

Amount  of  eT|>enditure«i  previoMsly  reported.     18. 503. 33 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
VtM 8.433.47 


Total  amount  exfiended  from  Jan.   1, 

1!>57  to  I>ec.  31.  19.58 .     27.036.80 

Bai;uice  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1958.     47. 06.1  20 

Thomas  E.  IIoroan, 

Acting  Chairman. 

Januart  is,   1959. 

CoMMrrTEK    ON    QOVKRNICENT    OPERATIONS 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August   2,    1946,   as   amended,   submits   the 


following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  e-month  period  from 
July  1,  1958.  to  January  3,  1959.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 

Expenses  July  1.  1958,   throuRh  Jan.  3,  1959, 
InrlwlinK  retroactive  salaries- 
Full  committee t2,944.69 

Executive  and  LcKi-slative  Reonrauization 

Subcommittee ..   ..  ^    U.sii.'W 

Military  Op«>ratlon.s  .'^uJx'ommltter...  13,  2HU.  a-l 

InterKOvernmental  Relations  Subcoraniit- 

tiH- 23.009.27 

Public   Works   and    Rosourceis   Sul)coni- 

mittee ....    29,  OfW.  49 

International  Ojierations  Subcommittee  .  31,3<VU.  H3 
LcRal  and  Monetary  AtTuirs  Subcommit- 
tee        .    10,  THfi.  24 

General  Oovernment  Activities  Sul>coni- 
mittee..  .    .  ...  .■?l,45l.9U 

Siw^cial  Doiuible  l'ro|H'rty  .Subcomni-tte*-    20,  4S2.  49 
H|K>ci!»l    .'^ubcommltti-e    on    Government 

Information 3«i.  321.33 

Salaries,  full  conmilttce,  July   I   IVc.  31, 
19.')H,  Includlni;  ri'rro;\r»lvf  SHJiirics- 
Christine  Ray  Davl.s,  slnlT  director...    8,901,82 

Orville  S.  Poland,  Renerul  oiun.'scl «,  3nii  (t.'i 

James    A.    Latiif^iin.   lutsociate   urnonil 
coim.s«'l ,S,  7X.3.  2H 


M;«rthii  r.  Roland,  .sf;itT  mem N-r. 

J.  RoN-rt  Brown,  stall  inenilxT  

Dolores  Kel'Dotln,  .staff  inemluT 

Ann  K.  MrLaclihm,  \talT  niciiiIxT 

l':ilrlri:»  Mahrux.  .vtiifT  nienilKT  .    

llilen  .M.  Buyer,  minority  prori'SSlonal 
staff 

J.  V.  (':irl.son,  minority  (•«)un.««'l 

Full  oonimittfe,  travel,  publicutions.  t<'U>- 
phone,  stationery  su|i|'li<"i  — Full  com- 
mitttv  and  subooinmittws  .. 

E.xecutive    and     Leiti.slatlve     Reorftanizatioo 
Subcomniitti'*',  Hon.  Wzli.i.\m  I..  D.vw.iov, 
chairman; 
Klmcr  W.  Henderson,  ixxinsel 
Orville  J.  .Montcomery,  associate  coini-sel. 

William  A.  Yoiine.  staff  ronsiillant 

David  (ilick,  !Vs.sfK'iate  coim.sel ., 

I/rtwreno<i  I*.  Hedninnil,  cl'-rk 

Karli-  J.  W  nli>,  st.itl.'ticil  clerk    . 

Clara   Ariiislroni;.   iiilnutity   clt'rk-slenoR 

rapher  .  .  ^ 

Millon   O.   .lohiusou,  consultiuit   (July   1- 

.\iic.  .11,  IM.'.H) 

Expeii.ses 


7,  a  a  (»< 

»>,  XU  («) 
4,  797  23 

4,  (K'.7.  r,7 
3,  3(rj.  M 

8.  170  rvT 
7.  ifiV  3.'. 


2.944.60 


1 , 

390.09 

^ 

MH 

1,'i 

c. 

•.«7 

;ri 

f.. 

tm 

liN 

4. 

Vv< 

4'> 

4. 

58X 

S8 

3. 

717 

66 

2.  577  .36 
f.74.  74 


Total i.i.H\i  ;« 


Military     Ofierations     Subcommittee,     Hon. 
Ciir.T  Hoi.iriKi.i),  rhainnan- 

HcrN-rt  Kohaok.  statT  wlTninlstrator  -  0.  aT"  W 

Carey  Hrrwer,  senior  defin.*-  s|)eclalLst. . .  f>.  U2fi.  24 

Earl  J.  .MorKan,  chief  Investigator »i,  W.f..  24 

Paul  Kidtrely,  (nvestieator .\  .'i<ll  ;«) 

RoN-rt  J.  NTcKlroy,  iiivestlKator 4,»V4<1W 

Mollie  Jo  HuKhes.  clerk.    ..           4.11l».38 

CatlK-rint"  L.  KoeN'rl<in,  stonoi'rnpher      .  3.702.05 
Arlrne  ."^chati,  sti-nographtT  (luly  i-.\uK. 

«.  l''SH». 760  65 

ExiKMLses l.riftH.68 

Total 4.^^«.  .15 


InterBOvemmental   Relations  Sulxximmittee, 
Hon,  L.  H.  Koi.vTMN.  chairman: 

Janu's  R.  Naurhton.  cnuii'^el  

Delphis    C.    (loldlHYC.    profi*ssional    staff 

member     

E<tith  T.  C'ir|M-r.  rew-arch  analvst   (July 

1-S«>pt    l.\  Hi.'Wf 
File«n  .M.  .Ander-^on.  cU>rk-stcniMrTaph«'r 

Bel»>  B,  Terry,  clerk -stenofcrapher 3,  2KI.  mi 

ExiK-usi'S r/7.67 


7,033.54 

6.97^38 

1.M7  00 
X  9lil  Ti 


Total 23.61)0.27 


Public  Works  and  Reaomres  .'Subcommittee, 
Hon.  KnKRRT  K.  Jone*.  chairman: 

Arthur  Perlman,  staff  administrator 8, 008.  ,W 

Phint^s  Indritz.  eourciel 7. 313. 13 

Mikvs  t),  Romney,  prof(>!isioiuil  staff  mem- 

lx>r  6.12Z.'i« 

In>ne  Manninir.  elerk-stenotrraphcr .3.  7.S4  21 

Joan  D.  .Mexamler.  stenographer 2.9.'Wi  (V3 

Exj)enses 4.''>.  95 


Total 29. 09K.  49 


International  Operations  Subcommittee,  Hon. 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  chairman: 

John  T.  M.  Reddan.  chief  counsel 7,300.00 

Richard  P.  Bray,  Jr..  coun.sel 7.  UH.  48 

Maurice  J.  Mountain,  oonstultant 1.  791.  H4 

Walton  Woo<ls.  investigator 6.66.5.79 

Phyllis  Seymour,  clerk 4. 119.38 

Yvonne  J.  KurUk,  stenoKrapbor 2, 980. 17 

Expenses 1.444. 17 

Total 31, 360.  83 


I'Ciral  and   Monetary   Affairs  Subcommittee. 
Hon.  John  a.  Hlatmk,  chairman: 

Curtis  E.  Johnson,  staff  administrator 

Jerome  S.  I'lapintrer,  toun.-X"!    .. 

Eric  W.  Welnmann.  as!»ociate  coim.si'l 

Jerome  N.  i^onosky.  a-vsociatc  couns(>l 

John  L.  Anderson.  Investigator.  

Stanlry  T.  Fisher.  lircoiintant-invcstiKator 

(July  l-.'^ept.  1.'..  19SH) 

Ann  Dominek.  clerk -stenn?rai>her 
Elizabeth  Heater,  clerk-stcnocrapher  (July 

l-.><cpt.  I.V  1«6N) 

Exi)enscs 


$6,816.15 

8.  Vi'.'. 

4« 

\  Wil' 

42 

.5. 051 

19 

6.024.82 

2.847 

32 

S.fi(K  IS 

I.  KX7.  HI 
.592  92 


Total 40.  7'^.  24 


Oeneral  (Jovemment  Activities  Subcommll- 
t»H'.  lion.  Jack  Urim>ks,  chairman 

Eilwanl    C.    Brooks.    Jr  .    staff   adminls- 

Iralor 7.928.33 

William  K.  Tow  nslcy,  counvl   .  7.3tWL09 

James  .Mchuics  llrnMtrson,  ciiutuM'l  (July 

7,  1<*.5H   Ian    :i,  1  •).'■'.()  .    6,  171.  3H 

John  K.  Moon.  IiivestlKator .5,4X193 

Irma  Kivl,  clerk 3.652.  H5 

ExiM-nsi'S K27.  41 


Total. 


31,  451.  » 


'pecial     DonaMi-     Proprrty     Subcommttti*. 
Hon     lulls   \V     MrCiiKimrit.  cluiirman: 

Hay  Ward,  ^l  ill  idimni.'itrator 

John  \V     NTc(i:irry    nmiiscl  

Marrarct    B.    (J'Coiinor     clerk -strnoRfs- 

I'her  .   .  

Barbara  .Mcl-auphlin    typLst    

Exi'cnse.s 


8.  295.  4« 
6. 0l>2.  13 

3,700.36 

1,834  74 

SW.  80 


Total 


..  20.  4«<3.  49 


Special  .Subcommittee  on  Oovernment  Infor- 
mation. Hon   JiiiiN  F".  .Moss,  chairinan 

Suniuel  J    Archibald,  staff  a<lininistruU>r..     8.295.46 

John  J,  .Mitchrll,  chief  r<iun.*el 8,  15U.  6.1 

Paul   .>^)UthwK-k.   profe,s.«ional   staff  mem- 

l^r  ..     6,711.05 

Kitty  lllair  Frank.  letraJ  analyst  (July  1- 

.\ut,  .11.  1U.VM .     1,841.8« 

RotxTl  Coll,  investieatar  (July  I-Aur.  .11, 

l»-"'^»    I.98.VH 

Helen  Beasley.  stenorrapher 4.  ll^.-tH 

Catherine  Hartke,  stenoicraplM-r 4.  II9..%t 

Ez(»«-nsi-s .^ 1.0H9.  75 

Total 3ri.321.!a 

Fund.s  »uthorlzc<)  or  a[>pro[>riated  for  oom- 
niitle<>  ex|ienditures 

Amount    of   rxpenditurr«    previoiwly   re- 

l»ort<'<I  . .       . . . , 

Amount  e»i¥>nded  from  July  1,   1958,  to 


tl.  175. 000. 00 


Jan.  3.  1».SU. 


Total  amount  oijiended  from  Jan.  4, 
19.57,  to  Jan.  3,  1U.5B 

Balance   uue<(M-nded   as  of  Jan.  3, 
1U.1« 


>807. 8»4. 03 
.103.  IG6.0A 


1.111.060.  n« 


63,908.03 

WnxiAM  L.  Dawsom, 

Chairman. 

Januart   13.  1B69. 

COMMrrXEE    ON    HODSC   AOMIMUTSATIOIf 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  IS4(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganlaatton  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79tb  Congress,  approved 
August  a.  1»4«.  as  amended.  submlU  the 
following  report  showing  the  name.  prof«»> 
slon.  and  total  salary  of  each  peraon  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  81.  l»58.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  toui  funds  authorlMd  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Nameofcmployw 

Profession 

Total 

in^oss 

.salary 

durlnr 

6-nionth 

period 

Julian  P.  Lanftston 

Chief  clerk 

't8.B01.fW 

Marjorle  Savage. 

Jack  W.  Watson 

Lura  Cannon 

Assistant  clerk 

.      do ... 

A.sslsitant  clerk  (do- 

oeaaed  July  10^ 

1968). 

'  7.  724.  74 

■  6.  387.  13 

i7>&,a8 

'  Includes  retrofirtlve  pay  increase  from  Jan.  1.  \9S», 
through  June  30,  1958. 


1959 
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Funds  authorlMd  or  apfroiaiated  for  eom- 
mlttee  expenditurea SB.  000.  SO 

.Amount  o(  expenditures  previously  reported..    4,M3.06 
AmounteipendedbromJuiy  I  toDec.  Si,  1958-       le&aH 

Total  antoont  expended  from  Jan.  4, 
1967.  to  Dec.  81.  1968 4.767.84 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  81.  1B«.        MZ  06 

OacAB  BuBLjaoit. 

Chairman. 

jAKt7ABT  18.  1969. 

Comcrrm      on      House     AsaciNxsraATioN, 
SvBCOMMrrm  To  Study  Pbdcsai.  PBurnMO 

ANO    PAPEEWOaX 

To  the  CXmmk.  op  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Leflslative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  801.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aug^ust  3,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1968.  to  January  8,  1959.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorlxed  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

cross 

Nansf  of  employee 

Profrttston 

salary 
duriOK 

«• 

6raontb 
period 

John  r.  Haley 

Staff  director 

<S7.3BO.08 

Pbilip  B,  Bllltncs 

Ijeeal  counsel 

'6. 937.  SB 

J.  H.  McWhorter 

Technical  adviser--. 

16.987  80 

Awlla8.  Poore 

<4.01S.04 

Winifred  C.  Allen 

Secretary 

■Z«7.S> 

RoaeM  Sluran 

Btenovrapber 

■1.930.08 

Sandra  Zellrra 

Typtet 

7W.77 

DvIhm  Brittatn 

do 

•718.04 

)  Indodes  retroacttTC  pay  Inerease,  in/S8-<VX0/S8. 
>  IndodM  retroactive  pay  tncreaar,  V1A/H-(VS0/8B. 

Ponds  autborlied  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
mittee expenditures S11&.000.00 

A  meant  of  expenditures  previously 
reported 78i,2B7.ft4 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1B68,  to  Jan. 
S.  IMS S2.071.B8 

ToUl  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4, 
1BS7.  to  Jan.  S.  IBW ^ 110.320.02 

Balance  unexpended  as ofJan.S,  IBM..       4,670.88 

Omab  Bubleson, 

CH4i<rmaii. 

CoMMTrm  ON  House  AoKunsnunoN,  Stn- 
ooMKxrm  To  Btuot  RsaiaiciioNs  on 
PouncAL  AcnvTTT 

/    jANUaaT  IS.  19S9. 


To  the  Ctax  OP  THE  Houai: 

TlM  aboy-mentloned  eommlttee  or  sub- 
eommlttee.  pursuant  to  section  lS4(b)  at 
the  LsfUlaUTe  Reorganlaatkm  Act  of  1946, 
PubUe  Law  601.  79th  Oonffses.  approved 
Aucust  2.  1946.  aa  amended,  submits  the 
foUowtng  report  showlBg  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  totsLl  salary  of  each  peraon  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  C-month  period  from 
July  1  through  January  S.  1959.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  fundi  authori—d  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It. 


Name  of  employee 

ProfMBloo 

Total 

salary 

durinK 

A-mooth 

period 

PamoeJH.  Btai 

LuelOe  Orr  Kenny 

Chief  ooonael 

Iteseareh  analyst 

•$1,270.01 
i|,  086.79 

■  Inclndes  retroactive  pay  tnersssB  ftam  Jan.  I  tbroagta 
June  SO.  1B58. 

N'OTx.— Subeommtttee  expked  at  end  of  SMta  Cons., 
Jan.  3,  IBOa. 

Funds  aaUMrtsed  or  appropriated  te  eom- 
mittee  ezpendlturee SBO,000.00 


Amount  of  ezpenditoree  previotialy  reported 
(from  Auc.  23. 1B67,  to  June  30. 1B6B,  H.  Res. 
406) SIB.  186.24 

Amotint  expended  from  July  1,  IBOS,  to  Jan. 
S,  IBfie 16,  BOO.  12 

Total  amount  expended  from  Aug.  22, 
1B57,  to  Jan.  3,  IBGO 86. 125.  36 

Balanoe  unexpended  as  of  Jan .  8.  IBW. .    13. 874. 64 

OlCAB    BUSLESON, 

Chairman. 
Dbcembke  31,  1958. 

COMlCrrTEE    ON    iNTEalOB    AND    INSULAS 

Atpahs 

To  the  CucBK  OP  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1958,  Incltuive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorised  or  ap- 
proplrated  and  expended  by  It: 


.N'ame  of  employee 

i 

Profession 

Illtii 

Professional  stall: 
Sidney  L.   McFar- 

land 
Oeonce  H.  Soule,  Jr. 

Jobn  L.  Taylor 

T.  Ririiard  Witmer. 

Englneerinc  con- 
sultant. 

Minerals  and  lands 
consultant. 

Territories  and  In- 
dians consultant. 

Counsel . 

88,215.20 
7,815.17 
7, 815. 17 
7,806.41 

Clerical  stafT: 
Nancy  J.  Arnold 

Chief  clerk 

6,664.70 

Gertrude  8.  Harris. . 

Clerk 

4. 982.  21 

Laura  A.  Moran 

Marion  J.  Oummelt. 
Vlncinia  E.  Bedsole. 
Pauline  B.  Davis... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

4,262  92 
3,366  33 
2,987.68 
2,861.44 

Kon.— The  above  figures  include  the  retroactive  sal- 
ary increases  for  tbe  period  Jan.  1  to  June  30.  1968. 

Fnnds  authorised  or  appropriated  for  com 
mittee  expenditures S57.500.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    34. 312. 68 
Amount  exptaoded  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1BS8 '  14,492.01 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1B67,  to  Dec.  31,  19S8 48. 804.  OB 

Balanoe  imexpended  as  of  Dec.  SI.  1958.     8,606.31 
>  Includes  S7.&18.I7  paid  to  Philip  P.  DlckiBscm,  re- 
search consultant,  as  salary. 

Claik  Knolx, 

Chairman. 

Januabt  6. 1960. 

CosucmsB  oit  Zmtsmtats  am  Fobkion 
OomtoKs 

To  the  Clbx  or  ths  Houbb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  lS4(b)  of 
the  LsfftaUtlve  RaorganliaUon  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Oongrees.  approved 
August  a.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showtng  the  name,  iwofee- 
■lon.  and  total  Hdary  of  each  peraon  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1958.  to  January  S.  1959.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorlaed  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Clerical  staff: 
W.  E.  WUUamacMi... 
Kenneth  J.  Painter. 
MaroeUaM.  Fend.. 
Geotfia    B.    Olas- 


Mildied  H.  Lane... 
Roy  P.  Wilkinson.. 


Professlcm 


Clerk 

1st  assistant  OtA 
Assistant  clerk... 
Assistant  (derk- 
Btenognpher. 
Clericar  assistant. 
Assistant  clerk... 


Total 
gross 
salary 
diuing 
6-moDtb 
period 


88,160.00 
6,806.80 
3,B54.78 
8,628.08 

8,38B.88 
3,342.48 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Professiooal  staff: 

Andrew  Stevenson. - 

Expert 

S8,  IfiO.OO 

Kurt  Borchardt 

Legal  counsel 

8,  160.  00 

Bam  G.  Spal 

Research  specialist.. 

8,160.00 

Martin  W. 

Aviation  consultant. 

8,i6aoo 

CunninRham. 

Additional  temporary 

employees  under 

H.  Hes.  99, 

amended,  and  H. 

Res.  1.52. 

amended: 

Barbara  S.  Dearing. 

Clerical  assistant 
(resigned  c.o.b. 
Nov.  15,  1958). 

2, 153. 61 

Joanne  Xeuland 

Cleiical  assistant 

3.389.88 

Mary  Ryan. 

do 

3.  205.  38 

Glenn  L.  Johnson... 

Printing  editor    _    . 

5, 101. 34 

Special  Suljcommittee 

on  Traffic  Safety: 

Edward  F.  Jones.... 

Staff  director 

8,160.00 

Special  Subcommittee 

on  Legislative 

Oversight: 

Stephen  J.  Angland. 

Attorney 

7.  aa5. 6f. 

Inge  H.  Barton 

Clerical  assistant.... 

3.018.87 

Mary  BastlaneUl— . 

do 

3.504.96 

Herman  Clay  Beas- 

Staff  oomtlinator 

6. 833. 18 

ley. 

Laurie  L.  Coleman.- 

Clerical  asslstant..- 

3.504.96 

Joseph  T.  C  onion. 

Attomey  (resigned 

736.05 

Jr. 

July  31.  1B58). 

Julius  Eanet 

Attorney 

6,904.34 

Oliver  Eastland 

Assistant  chief  in- 

7. 825.  52 

Helen  M.  Hotchkiss. 

vestigator. 
ClerlearaaBlstant.... 

3.504.96 

Walter  B.  Huber 

Adminlsbstive 
assistant  (from 
Sept.  1, 1»58). 

4.401.88 

Helen  H.  Kayser. 

Clerical  assistant.... 

3.804.96 

Robert  W.Lishman. 

Chief  oounacd 

8.246.56 

Raymond  WilUam 

Administrative 

4,006.08 

Martin,  Jr. 

assistant. 

Francis  X.  Me- 

Attorney 

7.306.66 

Laugh Un. 

Robert  S.  Me- 

Research  assistant. . 

4,617.04 

Mahon. 

Doris  K.  Neumann. 

Clerical  assistant 
(terminated  Aug. 
31,  1958) 

1.0B8.46 

Joseph  P.  O'Elara, 

Jr. 
Eleanor  M.  PuU-.. 

Investigator 

7,305.66 

Clerical  assistant.... 

3,390.38 

Mary  Louise  Ram- 

Attorney 

7,305.06 

-■*y- 

Eva  M.  Sauter 

Clerteal  assistant 
(terminated  July 
19, 1988). 

366.16 

Baron  I.  Shsdtlette. 

Chief  investigator 
(resigned  July  7, 
ittse). 

840.00 

Rhode  Watkins 

Clerical  assistant. 

019.86 

Dr.  Walter  M.  W. 

Cmisnitant  (per 

Splawn. 

diem,  actual  ex- 
pense basis). 

Stuart  C.  Roa 

Coosnitant  (on  de- 
taU  from  U.S. 
RenecoUation 
Board,  relmbor*- 
abks  basts). 

..•••-»*• 

Funds  antboriaed  or  apivopriated  te  eoaa- 
mlttee  expcodttareB »I10.0W).00 

Amount  of  aipeudlturee  prevloosly  re- 
ported     as.  601. 90 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1986  ta  Jan. 
S,  1000 1S7.SM.88 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jfan.  S. 
1867.  to  Jan.  S  1MB 881.078. 7S 

Balanee  unexpended  as  Of  Jan.  S.IWB.     »,Ba.2S 

Obkn  Hasars, 

Chairman. 

Jakuabt  15, 1959. 

CoaOCITTSX    ON    THE   JUDKIAET 

To  the  CucsK  OP  thx  Hottsb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
oonunlttee.  pursuant  to  section  lS4(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganlaatton  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congrees,  approved 
August  a,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
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January  27 


July  1  to  December  31,  1958,  inclusive,  to- 
getber  wltb  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

Ifrosa 

Name  oT  employe 

Profewlon 

salary 

durlnR 

6-month 

period 

Bess  K.  Dick 

Rtaff  director 

$8. 942.  72 

William  R.  Foley 

Gcnoral  counsel 

8,042.72 

Walter  M.  Bwterman. 

lA>(tislative  counsel.. 

8,MZ72 

Murray  Drabkin 

Walter  R.  Lee. 

Counsel 

^855.53 

I.eKi.slative  counsel.. 

8,»4Z72 

E.  Wlllouchby 

A  ssocittte  coun.«.'l 

'  4,  42i  70 

M  iddleton,  Jr. 

Violet  Benn 

Clerical  staff 

^  477.  36 

Anne  J.  Berirer 

do. 

5,  4n.  3e> 

Frances  Christy 

do 

5,  281.  2() 

Helen  Goldsmith. 

do 

4,  77«.  6S 

\jo\a  B.  Oberman 

do 

4,  flSZ  21 

Velraa  Smodley 

do 

&,  477.  3t) 

Mary  WeU 

do 

4,158.23 

•  For  the  period  July  1  to  Sept.  30,  inclusive. 

BALARIE.'t  PAID  IiaT  I  THROrOH  DEC.  31.  IBM,  PriWt'ANT 
TO  H.  RES.  107,  H.  RES.  lU,  H.  RES.  432,  AND  II.  K£9 
SIV,  MTH  CONO. 


Total 

KTOSS 

Name  of  employee 

Profcfwion 

salary 

d  urine 

6-month 

(leriod 

CaiTto  Lou  Allen 

Clerk -stt'nographff- 

12.421.07 

Leonard  Appel 

Assiataiit  couii.sfl. 
Antitrust     Sub- 
committee. 

6,  HXi.  00 

Robert  E    Bauman 

Messenger 

2,UHU.  04 

Lucille  B.  Brooks 

C  lerk-stenograpber. . 

1.3tf5.41 

Gertrude  C.  Burak  ... 

do      

4.571.15 

OtrnerJ.  Cllne 

Assistant  couilwI  ... 

4.468.4.1 

Laurie  L.  Coleman... 

Clerk-stonopniphiT.. 

I51.3.'{ 

MUton  El3cnber» 

Associate  couni^el. 
Antitrust  Sub 
committee. 

6.786.03 

Roberta  EtaenbcrK 

Clerk-stenoRrapher. . 

3.8.'il.87 

Herbert  Fuchs 

Assistant  couilsi'I, 
Antitrust  3ub- 
conimittp*'. 

(i.  Mi5.  48 

Constanee  E.  Glaftola. 

C  ler  k  ■ston<iKrapher . . 

564.73 

Kexmeth  R.  Harkins.. 

Counsel.  Antltru.st 
Siii>o<>rainllt«v. 

8.  705.  65 

R.  Frederick  Jttt 

Assistant  counsel, 
Antitnist  Sub- 
committi'f'. 

4,  675. 03 

Mtchael  Kelomonick.. 

Clerk-stenofjrapher. . 

3, 440. 81 

Herbert  N.  MaleU.... 

Counst'l.  Antitrust 
8u  boom  mil  tee 

8,705.65 

Btteabeth  G.  Meeklns. 

Cterk-stenoRriipher.. 

3,851.87 

Julian  H.  Bin^man — 

Assistant  couMol. 
Antitru-st  Sub- 
commlttw. 

6.565.48 

JertoW  WilMpi 

Associate  coun.sel, 
Antitnist  Sub- 

3,422.49 

committee. 

AantoMt* 

Clerk-stenograpluT 

w:i.  03 

WoodwiM. 

Funds  aathorlzed  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mltt«eMpendlturcs $36.\000.00 

Amoant  of  expenditures  for  period  Jan.  1, 
1967.  to  Doc.  31.  1958. 308,  121.  26 

Balance  onoxpendcd   as  of  Dec.  31, 

1958 56,878.74 

H.  Res.  128  adopted  Feb.  7.  1957 190.000.00 

H.  Res.  432  adopted  Jan.  0.  lO-IS 180,000.00 

H.  Res.  610  adopted  July  9.  1958 15,000.00 

Kmanubl  Ckixxb, 

ChaiTtnan. 


Funds  for  preparation  of  United  States  Co<le, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  revislun 
of  the  laws: 
A.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  United 
States  Code  (no  year): 
Unex^K-nded  balance  June  30,  1958. . .  $78, 411. 24 
Expended,  July  1-Dec.  31,  1958 32,038.12 


Balance  Dec.  31,  1958 46,403. 12 


B. 


RcTtoion  of  the  laws  1958: 
Unexpended  balance  June  30, 1058. 
Expended  July  1-Dec.  31, 1968 

Bilanoc  Dec.  31,  1958 


1.64&6a 
1,241.83 

406.74 


Funds  for  prepcu^tlon  of  United  States  Code, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  nriiioa 
of  the  taws— Continued 
O.  Revision  of  the  laws  1960: 

LeK'-slatlve  Appropriation  Act,  10S9..  $18,600.00 
Expended  July  1-Dec.  31,  1968 8,36159 

Balance  Dec.  31,  1058. 8.147.44 

D.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  District 
of  Columbia  Code  (no  yoar): 
Unexpended  balance  June  30,  1968   ..    92.  436.69 
Expended 0 

Balanoe  Dec.  31,  19.M. »a.  430.  69 

Jaitcart  22.  1059. 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

To  the  Clxrk  or  the  Hodss: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee.  pursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  dvu-lng  the  6-month  period  from 
JmIj  1  to  E>ecember  31.  1958,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorised  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

pnws 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

durlne 

O-nionth 

period 

John  M.  Dn'wry 

Chief  counsel 

38. 901  82 

Bomard  J.  /inckn 

Coun.vl                

H.  :tls.  99 

Robert  H.  Cowi-n 

A.ssuitnnt  counsel 

8.149.52 

William  H.  Wmflcld.. 

Chief  cl.-rk         

7.  324  71 

Frances  Still 

Asststani  clerk 

8.  I'M  on 

Hiith  K.  Mrookslure... 

do 

4.  057  39 

Verii  A.  BarkiT 

Secrcl-iry 

4.  067  39 

Kdlth  W.  Gordon 

do 

4.  UB7  39 

I'unfls  authorlTe<l  or  appropriated  for  eom- 
mltlee  i-i|)efMlltiires     375.  OOB.  00 

Amount  of  Mpenditiire«  previou-nly  reiKirtcd.     31.  228.  10 
.\ mount  eipt>uded  from  July   1   to   Dec.  31, 
1958... 15.811.90 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  6, 
1957.  to  Di-c.  31.  195.S 47.039.00 

BaLmoe  unexpended  as  of  IVc.  31.  1958.     27. 960.  10 

Herbxst  C.  Bonnxs. 

Chairman. 

Januart  14.  1959. 
CoMMrrm:  on  Post  Omc*  and  Civn.  Ssavicx 
To  tbe  (JLZKK  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  to  till  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1958.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
durloK 
0-montn 
period 

Frederick  0.  Belen.... 
Charles  E.  Johnson... 

Chief  ooiiawl... 
Counsel 

18. 300.08 

7  857.  flO 

Henry  C.  Cassell 

Bun  Benton  Bray,  Jr. 

John  B.  Price  

Clerk 

7  480  74 

Professional  staff 

member. 
do 

Assistant  clerk 

do , , 

do 

Secretary 

do    .    

7. 101. 48 

7.  lOt.  4S 
4. 100.  a 
4.006.08 
3,007.68 
3,106108 
3^106.08 

LUlian  L.  Hopkhis.... 

Lucy  K.  Daley 

Etele  Thornton 

Funds  authorised  or  appropriated  tor  com- 
mittee expenditures s6auoaoo 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reporte<l.    28.  561. 01 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1958 13,631.  41 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.   1, 

1957,  to  Dec.  31.  1958. 42,  182.  42 

Balance  unexpeude.1  asof  Dec  31.  lO-V.      7.  917.  .58 

Tom  MintRAT, 

C/iairrruin. 


January  16,  1959. 

commrttez  on  public  works 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  tbs 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  81.  1958,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated   and   expended    by   it: 


Total 

rn»si 

Name  of  employer 

Profession 

s,Tlary 

durlniR 

6-month 

Period 

.Marraref  R.  Belter... 

ChM  clerk 

38,902.  H) 

Richard  J.  BulUvan... 

ChMoounael 

K^aOftlO 

Roljert  r.  UcCunoeU. 

Counsel  

8,ooi.n 

ft,f0t.M 

Joseph  R.  Brennan 

H.  Philip  Cohen 

.Staff  assistant 

4,  (71.  IS 

Hflen  .M.  Doolry 

do 

6,387.12 

Helen  A.  Thompson.. 

do 

5.104.60 

Durolbv  Beam 

F.ster  M.  Saunders 

do 

4.3n.«l 

Clerk -messrarer 

Z  616.94 

Anna  Mcllaie 

Maff  sastsunt 

1. 807. 13 

Invest  iKSttiiR: 

Slerlyn  B.  Carroll  . 

Clerk -mesBenser 

Z41XU 

GiTry  C.  Corcoran.. 

Clvk-stenocrapher.. 

3,aaai« 

Stephen  V.  Fwley... 

I*rufeasK>nal  staff 
member. 

4.M7.U 

AKTien  M   GaNun... 

Clcrk-stesaoBaphar.. 
ProfetMionliStaff 

3.aiLM 

Marshall  GwU-r... 

1.176.38 

member  (luly  1- 

Aug.  10). 

Vcm  Vluncer   

Professional  staff 
mem  her. 

1910.31 

Florence  I    I'tjrter... 

C  lerk  -St  cnocrapber . . 

2.910  53 

Mar\  W.  Porter... 

do           

4. 067.  30 

I'drry  House 

SUff  assisunt  (ap- 
pomled  .Vus.  20, 
1968). 

133178 

Funds  autboritod  or  appropriated  for  oom- 
mittee  expendilurm tli0.00a0| 

Amount    of    expenditures    prcvtoaaly    r»- 
ported 10.74113 

Amount  expended  trom  July  1  to  Dea  U, 
1958 40,801  at 

Total  amount  eixiended  from  Jan.  1, 

1967.  to  Dec.  SI.  1968 131.03104 

Dalanoe  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 
1958  ai4U08 

Chaslis  a.  BixauxT, 

Chmirinan. 

JAKUABT  9, 1959. 
Committex  on  Rdlxs 
To  the  CLzax  or  the  House: 

Tlie  above-msntlODed  committee  or  lub- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  lS4(b)  of 
tbe  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  tta« 
following  report  showing  the  name,  prafes- 
slon.  and  total  salary  of  sach  parson  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6- month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  81,  1968.  iBcltaslve,  to- 
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geth«r  with  total  funds  authorlasd  or  appro- 
priated and  ezjMZvdad  by  It: 


.N'sme  o(  employee 

ProfNBloa 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
0-month 
period 

T   M.  Carruthers 

Barbara  M.  Ttwmton 
Jane  W.  Snader 

Clerk.  BtandUic 
committee. 

AisMant  clerk 

Mlnmltyeterk 

31263.68 

4,00108 
4.607.03 

HowAZO  W.  Smith. 

C/uitrtruifi. 

jAiruABV  9. 1959. 

CoMMrmz  ON  "Jm-Ambucam  Activitizs 
To  the  Clxbx  or  ivz  Housz: 

The  above-memioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursujint  to  section  184(b)  of 
the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  70th  Congress,  approved 
August  a.  1946,  f  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  sliowlng  the  name,  profes- 
sk>n,  and  total  si.lary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  dtirinf  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  Decemlysr  31,  1958,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  ezpeniled  by  it: 


Name  of  Mnployee 


Staodlnr  committee: 
Donald  T.  AppeU.. 

Richard  Areas 

JnUettc  P.  Joray... 
TbelmaS.  Mlchsl- 

owskl. 

Isabel  B.  Nagel 

BossOa  A.  Purdy.. 
Frank  8.  Tsvenncr, 

Jr. 
Anne  D.  Turner 

Larratas  Vetev 

WUliam  A.  Wheeler. 
Investigating  eom- 

inlttM- 

Jane  D.  AUen 

Margaret  Benu 

AtUneUo. 
Beatrice  P. 

Baldwin. 
Patrtee  Maboa 

Bsurfcot. 

Tboaias  Qoixm 
Beasley. 

Prsnk  J.  Booora 

Jeanne   M.    Cane- 

baam. 

Raymond  T.  Coi- 
Uns. 

PstrtcU  R.  Crovato. 

Annlel  Cunning- 
ham. 

Barbara  Harriet 
Edelsohein. 

Elltabeth  L.  Edln- 

MiUooim  Epstein... 

KmUy  R.  Frsorts... 
PaolC.  Oerhart.... 
Helen  M.  GItttngs.. 
WUltam  F.  Helm- 

lleb. 
James  Hogan 

Lillian  B.  Howard.. 
Maura  Patrlds 

Kelly. 

OUve  M.  King 

Leo  A  Kirk 

Stephen  VfaioeBt 

Koponek. 
Gwendolyn  L. 

Lewis. 
Judith  Llvingstooe . 

Winiam  Margetleh.. 

Francis  J.  MeNa- 


Professioa 


Inveftigatar 

Ftafl  director... 
Reeordlng  derk 
Secretary  to  In 

ttgaton. 
ClOTk-stMMgrapher. 
Seoretary  toeouneel. 
Coanael 


Chief  of  rrtoirenoe 

section. 
Clerk  -atenogrspber . 
Investigator 


CWk -typist 

Information  special- 
ist. 
Clerk  typist 


Clerk-typist 
(appointed  Sopt. 

Editor  (terminated 
Nov.  16). 

Investigstar 

Clerk  typist 


InTBStlgmtor. 


Total 


CIcrk-typlat 

InformatioQ  analyst 


Editor. 


....do 

Clerk -typist  (re- 
signed Sept.  11). 

Informatloa  analyst. 

Investigator 

Research  analyst 

Consultant  (rcatgn- 
ed  Oct.  10). 

Clerk-typist  (retro- 
active). 

Research  analyst 

do 

Editor 

ipedal  oonsoltant... 

dhief  of  publloa- 
tions. 

Administrative 
assistant. 

Clerk -typist  (re- 
■IgDed  Sept.  7). 

Investigator  (ap- 
pointed Sept.  2). 

ItesBsreii  coosoltaot 
(appointed  Aog. 
1). 


salary 

during 

6-montn 

period 


37.38106 
1901.82 
6,762.95 
175113 

1054.63 

1350.78 
1901.82 

6,907.52 

1740.11 
7, 188.  73 


2,122.08 
1365.  (B 

3,721.47 

1.10L73 

1,  SSI  24 

1081  IT? 
3,17183 

1081.40 

2.288.86 
3.77178 

1236l28 

1740.11 

812.  M 

3,80183 
1540.80 
1673.02 
1647.03 

16L4B 

1417.07 
1009.» 

1  511 83 

41171 

3.810.06 

1702.06 

708.00 


Name  Of  employes 

Professloo 

Ifllll 

Investigating  com- 
mittee:—Con. 
James  M.  Oravec... 

AlmaT.  Pfafl 

Clerk-trplst  (re- 
signed Sept.  12). 
Clerk -typist 

•83102 

2,51194 

Katharine  PbiUipe.. 

Maureen  P.  RoeeUe. 
Louis  J.  Russell 

Switchboard  opera- 

ator. 
Information  analyst. 
Investigator 

2,602.08 

1070.87 
1 941. 31 

Dolores  Faoonti 

SootU. 
Josepb  E.  Sheett 

Investigator  (July 

1-31). 
Clerk-typist 

l,aVt  06 
2,925.64 

Cele  Frey  Sweeney.. 

Regtna  H.  Slmnu... 
Lawrence  S. 
Stepelevich. 

I^la  Mae  Stiles 

William  J.  Tate,  Jr.. 

FUe  clerk  (July 

1-31). 
C  lerk  -stenograpbw . . 
Clerk -typist 

(appointed 

Sept.  15). 
Information  analyst. 
Cl«-k-tjrpist 

601.10 

2.883.82 
1,06L77 

3,070.87 
2.034.92 

Eleanor  Ann  Tehao. 

Vera  L.  Watts 

Richards.  WeU 

BllUe  Wheeler 

Oeorjte  C.  Williams. 
ReRinaMcCallWUt. 

Clerk  -stenographer . . 

do 

Research  analyst 

(resigned  Aug. 31). 
Clerk  -stenographer . . 

Investifrator 

Clerk-typist     . 

3.009.20 
3,481.92 
2,015.64 

2,013.64 

6,699.27 

856.53 

Jeanni  O.  Winston.. 

Information  analyst. 

3,439.22 

Funds  authorixed  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures 3327.000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  _ 141722.00 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1958 170,431.18 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1968 


315, 153. 18 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1058 11,84182 


FZamcis  B.  Wali 

Chairman. 

Januazt  9,  1959. 
CoaooTRz  ON  Vztxzans'  ArrAiss 


To  the  Clzzx  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
commlttae,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-inonth  polod  from 
June  1  to  December  31.  1958,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period' 

StandtnK  committee: 
Oliver  E.  Meadows. 
Edwin  B.  Patterson. 

Staff  director 

Co^insel                    

$1001.83 
1001.83 

Harold  A.  L.  Law- 
rence. 
J.  Bnfbrd  Jenkins... 
George  W.  Fisher... 

Professional  aid 

(minority). 
Housing  consultant. 
Clerk 

1001.83 

7.81100 
1001.82 

Paul  K.  Jones 

Helen  A.  Biondl 

Alice  V.  Matthews.. 
Oeorge  Tomer 

Ida  Rowan 

Investi«ratlve  staff: 
Adin  M.  Downer... 
Paul  H.  Smiley 

do 

Clerk-stenographer.. 
Assistant  derk 

(supplies). 
Clerk  (minority) 

Staff  member 

Investigator... 

1387.13 
1982.21 
1365.62 
1211.54 

1170.63 

7,630.00 
108184 

Joanne  Doyle 

Jean  Johnson 

Frank  Ikard.  Jr 

John  BlUie  Smith... 

Clerk-6tcno^ri4>ha'.. 

do 

Supply  derk 

Investigator 

107126 

107136 

671.62 

1,67164 

1, 9BL  78        1  indndee  retroactive  pay  increase. 

1 081 4i     Funds  authorised  or  approfMiated  to  eom- 

mlttee  expenditures.......^..... $110,000.00 


Amoant  of  eqiendltares  previooaly  re- 
ported.     871381 10 

Amoant  expended  from  Jime  1  to  Dee.  31, 
1968 31 281 31 

Totsl  amount  expended  from  Jsn.  1, 
1967  to  Dec.  31.  1988 102.642.30 

Balance  tmexpended  as  of  Dee.  31, 
1068 .- 7.457.70 

Olik  X.  TBAeox, 

Chatrman. 


Jamuaxt  6,  1950. 
CommTEE  ON  Wats  and  Mzams 
To  the  Clsbk  or  thz  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  tbe  naoae,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1958,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 

Full  committee: 

Irwin,  Leo  H.,  derk  (C) $1050.00 

Martin,    Thomas   A.,   minority  adviser 

(P) 1940.41 

Martin.  John  M.,  Jr..  Msistant  derk  (P).  1527.20 
Riddell,  James  W.,  professional  assistant 

(P)  (to  Nov.  30) 7,111.21 

^f  orrison,  Loyle  A.,  professional  ^mMfnt 

(P)  (toAng.31) 145180 

Brannon,  Gerard  M.,  professional  assiat- 

ant  (P) 7,57185 

Butler.  Virginia,  stsff  assistant  (C) 1447.84 

Brannock,  Virginia,  staff  assistant  (C)..  4,330.06 

Burd,  SybU  D.,  staff  assistant  (C) 1330.06 

Donovan,  Frances  E.,  staff  assistant  (C).  133196 

Kagan,  Grace,  staff  MsSstant  (C) 1447.84 

Kendall,  June,  staff  asststant  (C)  (from 

Dec.  1). 00153 

Lane,   Harriet,   staff   assistant    (C)    (to 

Sept.  30) 2,32102 

PesteU,   MargaretU  O.,  staff  assistant 

(C)  2, 885. 80 

Russell,  Frances,  staff  assistant  (C).-l."  1 600.  78 

Taylor,  Susan,  staff  assistant  (C) 1 370.  25 

Wade,  Irene,  staff  assistant  (C).... 1447.84 

Greene,  Haghlon,  clerk-messenger 2, 774.  10 

Little,  Walter,  clerk-mesBenger 2, 771 10 

Expenses 580.43 

Excise  Taxes  Subcommittee,  Hon.  Awx  J. 
Forand,  chairman: 

Poe,  Jack,  consultant "  11196 

Ruth,  Elisabeth  L.,  staff  assistant 1  541 75 

Greene,  Hutclilon,  messenger '  168. 18 

Little,  Walter,  messenger >  161 18 

Expenses 07. 88 

Total 1 084. 00 

Foreign  Trade  Policy  Subcommittee.  Hon. 
Hale  Boggs,  chairman: 
Dorfman,  Harriet  A.,  staff  assistant  (to 

Au?.  81) - - $337.  82 

Harris,  Robin  T.,  staff  assistant 2.065.  58 

Idle,  Marr,  staff  assistant 1621 78 

Rasbish,  Mver,  economist 7, 813. 90 

Udall,  Ehna,  staff  assistant™ « 100. 72 

Expenses 866. 82 

Total II  810. 62 

Internal  Revenue  Taxation  Suboommlttee, 
Hon.  Wn.BUR  D.  Mnxs,  chairman: 
Kendall,  June,  staff  assistant  (to  Nov.  30)      1 820. 30 
Expenses 10, 440. 00 

Total 11 270.  ao 

Funds  aathorixed  or  appropriated  to  com- 
mittee expenditures 260,00100 

Amount  of  expenditmes  previously  reported.  141, 061 36 
Amoimt  expended  from  July  1  to  Dee.  31, 
1958 »,7»115 

Total  amomit  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1067,  to  Dec.  31,  1068 171820.80 

BatanoeanexpendedasofDec.  81, 1958.    71170.60 
>  Bepresents  retroactive  pay  from  prevknu  period. 

W.  D.  ICnxs, 

Chairm,an. 
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Janttabt  15, 1069. 
8sx.acT  Com >fnm  on  Sicau.  Bxraimas 

To  the  Clom.  or  thx  Hotnu: 

llie  «bOTe-mentloned  committee  or  sub- 
conunlttee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  001,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  p>erlod  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1958,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

(fro-ss 

Name  of  employee 

Profes.ilon 

salary 

during 

(i-month 

period 

Bryan  H.  Jucqurs 

Kvcrv'tte  Maclntyro... 

Stuff  director. .  

J«.  133.  (>* 

Oenerul  cotiiisj'l    

H.  i;«.  tiK 

William  Summers 

Chief  economist    . 

7,  4J».  74 

JohiLoon. 

Victor  P.  Dalmas. 

Adviser  to  minority 
members. 

7,  4S!J.  74 

Irving  Mancss 

As,slst!iiit  counsf'l 
:und  Investigator. 

7,  »89.  74 

Jiistlnu.s  Ooiild 

do 

f),  210  48 

Frances  K.  Topping.. 

Economist 

4.  4  !•>.») 

Loto  E.  AULson 

do 

l.fil».  31 

Marie  M.  Stewart 

Clerk 

3,  907.  tW 

Jine  M.  Deem  

Administrative 
assist  ;uit. 

3.  <»7.  r* 

Katherine  C.  Black- 

Research  analyst 

3,  7(HJ.  ;is 

bum. 

Miirgaret  FaUon 

do 

3.  «l\  08 

Piibner. 

Clarence  D.  Bvwett.  _ 

Invest  iK-»tor  . . 

3. 1107.  ri« 

.ludith  Lnrarus    

Rt'.varch  assistant    . 

a.  «•'•■"'  'VH 

Mildred  C.  I)  irrow  . 

Secn-tarystinop- 
nipher  for 
minorltv. 

3.  M-i   (S 

r>orothy  F.  Counolll 

8tcno«;iphor- 

3.  Su    12 

.Milton  8.  Fairfax 

S4>cret!iry 

3,231.3.-. 

Anna  A.  Hoiovach 

StenoRrapher 

•-».  S71.  4« 

ilarbara  Wright  Mc- 

do 

•i,  44U.  10 

Connell. 

Kuth  I.  Matthews 

do 

1,  .^.v*.  \n\ 

Kliiia  Udall 

do 

1.  JfOHV  H.-1 

Iialiel  Pencke 

do -. 

1.  ITS.  7:1 

Koliert  K.  Essex. 

do 

1.  PH.  71) 

I'erol  Davis 

do.... 

l.OSl.  *i 

Jerry  B.  IlaU.. 

do 

430.  22 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures 1443,000.00 


Amount  of  eTpeodltures  previously  re- 
ported  30I.54«..V» 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1W8 HI,  77fi.s4 


Total  amount  etpended  from  Jun.  4, 
1957  to  Dec.  31.  19.W- 41«,  32«. :« 

Balance  onexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1M8. 2f,,«73.6'2 

Wright  Patman, 

ChaiTTnan. 

Januast  15, 1959. 
Trb  Sfsciai.  CoMMrrrEZ  To  Invxstioatk  Cam  - 
PAKor  EicPZNDrrnRzs  ros  the  House  or  Rep- 

KE8KMTATIVES,    1958 

To  the  Cx.zax  or  the  House; 

The  above-mentioned  conunlttee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
(ilon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
August  20,  1958,  to  January  3,  1959,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  fiinds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


N'ame  of  employes 

Profession 

Total 

IfTOSS 

■alary 

durlnR 

•-month 

period 

•  iillls  W.  i,onr 

Xlchard  C.  O'Hare.... 

K.  WlUouKhby 
.Mid<llrton,  Jr. 

Chief  counsel 

Assistant  counsel 
(bv  ouutract). 

»,  67.1.  60 
4,000.00 

3,000.00 

Name  of  employee 

Profemion 

Total 
KToas 
salary 
during 
6-montb 
period 

Marshall  L.  Oerber. .. 
Richard  T.  Allen 

Assistant  couusel 

Investigator 

H33&«2 
2,t3&04 

Ruth  IIerlta«e 

Clork 

4,358.02 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expindltun's $30,000.00 


Amount  of  exp«-ndlture9  tircylously  reportwl 

Amount  expended  from  Aug.  20,  195M,  to  Jan. 
3,  Vim 28,428.86 

Total  amount  expended  from  Aug.  iti, 

19.S8.  to  Jan.  :«,  19.19 1  28,42fi.H6 

Balance  unexiKnde<l  as  of  Jan.  3.  I9.'.9. .    >  1.  .171.  14 

'  .\ppro\imate;  all  final  bills  not  yet  re<'<'ive<l. 
2  Appru\iinate. 

CLiFFoao  Davis. 

ChaiTtnan. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

482.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Material),  relative  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  proposing  to  donate 
a  104-foot  aircraft  rescue  boat,  and  a  56- 
foot  LOG  to  the  Naval  Cadet  Corps  of  the 
United  States,  a  aonproflt  educational  activ- 
ity, located  in  Alexandria.  Va..  pursuant  to 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section  7308: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

433.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  relative  to  advising 
that  approval  has  been  given  to  a  1.200- 
foot  extension  of  the  runway  at  Ontario 
Municipal  Airport.  Ontario,  Calif.,  and  res- 
toration of  a  pier  at  the  Naval  Reserve 
Training  Center.  Baltimore.  Md..  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-685;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

434.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  an  Interim  report  of 
the  Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Commis- 
sion pertaining  to  thee  Lexington-Concord 
Battle  Road,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  16, 
1955  (69  Stat.  136)  (H.  Doc.  No.  57);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

435.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations 
to  the  Anthracite  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Schuylkill  Haven.  Pa.,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  December  18,  1942  (56 
Stat.  1056);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

436.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  furnishes  necessary  information 
for  the  United  States  General  Accounting 
OfOce  on  its  positions  and  their  incumbents 
in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  general  sched- 
ule of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  864.  84th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

437.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  trtmsmittlng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bUI 
to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  State* 
Code,  to  Increase  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  prescribe 
the  interest  rate  on  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion guaranteed  loans":  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

438.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natiu-alisation  Serrioe.  UB. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Vew  Pook.  A-3200047.   involving   suspen- 


sion of  deportation,  pursuant  to  tlte  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1053;  to  the 
Committee  oo  the  Judiciary. 

439.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natturallsatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Ng  Oing  Sheung,  A-1 1056491,  Involving 
suspension  of  deportation,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

440.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.8. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Shlzuo  Matsuda.  also  known  as  Kelzi  Tom 
Kawabata.  A-40816ia,  involving  suspension 
of  deportation,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

441.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Wong  Kew  Ut,  A-8891077,  involving 
suspension  of  deportation,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  78.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  conduct  Investigations  and 
studies  with  respect  to  certain  matters  within 
Its  Jurisdiction:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
8) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resoltition  91.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  committee:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  9).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  lOS.  Reeolutlon 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Pisherlu  to  conduct  certain  studies 
and  Investigations:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  10) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  113.  Reeolutlon 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
of  matters  relating  to  the  laws,  regulations, 
directives,  and  policies  including  personnel 
pertaining  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
such  other  departments  or  agencies  engaged 
(trimarily  in  the  Implementation  of  D.8.  for- 
eign policy  and  the  overseas  operations,  per- 
sonnel, and  facllltlee  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  which  partici- 
pate In  the  development  and  execution  of 
such  policy:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  11). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Conunlttee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  130.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  make  investigations  Into  any 
matter  within  lU  Jtirlsdictlon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  12). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOHmONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIB: 
B.B..  3433.  A  bill  to  amend  aactlon  180S  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authoiiae  the 
Administrator  af  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pre- 
scribe such  rate  of  Interest  on  guaranteed 
loans  as  the  loan  market  demands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  ADDC>NIZXO: 

HH.  S4S4.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  Uw« 
relating  to  the  provision  and  Improvement 
of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  oom- 
munlties.  and  for  other  purpose*:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  AUPORD: 

H.B,  3438.  A  Mil  to  sstobUsh  rulss  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  ef- 
fect of  acts  of  Congieas  on  State  laws:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  JMdldary. 

By  Mr.  ANDSBSON  of  Montana: 

Hit.  3436.  A  bill  ti}  amend  the  wheat  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultiue. 

H.B.  3437.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  <hi  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

HA.84S8.  A  bin  'JO  provide  for  the  col- 
lection and  dlspotitlon  of  certain  U.8. 
flags  having  48  stars,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.H.  3439.  A  bill  t<>  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  profram.  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  Jl.  3440.  A  blU  tc  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide 
increases  in  benefits  and  for  other  ptirpoees: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

R  Jt.  3441.  A  bUl  tc  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  with  respect  no  the  marking  of  im- 
parted articles  and  containers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.B.  3443.  A  bUl  U>  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   Agrleolttire   to   iioqulre   additional   food 
conunodltlea  for  dUtrlbutlon  to  needy  per- 
sons: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BARmO: 

H11.S443.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  adcttlonal  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  Nevaila:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  8444.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  direct  loans;  to  remove 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  Intereet  on  gus  ran  teed  loans;  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
ersns'  Affairs. 

HJt.  3448.  A  bill  t)  permit  the  free  market- 
ing of  gold,  and  for  other  purpoeee:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banlrlng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BATK3: 

HJl.  3446.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  4081 
and  4083  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  Include  wholesale  distributors  within 
the  definition  of  "p:-oducers"  of  gasoline,  and 
for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3447.  A  bin  to  amend  section  454  of 
title  38,  United  St&tes  Code,  to  provide  an 
exclusion  from  income  for  veterans'  sur- 
vivors eligible  for  pensions,  for  amovmts  paid 
by  them  for  debts  of  the  veteran  and  ex- 
penses of  his  last  lUneas  and  burial;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veter-ans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLAITTIK: 

HJt.  3448.  A  bin  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  tlte  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  BOa3S: 

HJt.  3449.  A  bin  to  remove  the  excise  tax 
on  musical  Instnunents.  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee; to  the  Committee  on.  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOWLES: 

HJt.  3480.  A  bin  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economlcaUy  de- 


pressed areas:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

HA.  3451.  A  bin  to  esUbllsh  an  effective 
program  to  aneviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  i>erslstent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas:  to  the  C<»nmittee  on  Banking 
and  Cturency. 

H.R.  3452.  A  bUl  to  amend  laws  relating 
to  disposal  of  war  and  veterans  housing:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cturency. 
ByMr.BREEDIMO: 

HJt.  3453.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new  program  of 
mortage  insvirance  for  housing  designed  spe- 
cially for  elderly  persons:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cturency. 

H.R.  3454.  A  bUl  to  disclaim  any  Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  certain 
hmds  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  for  other 
piu-poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana : 

H.R.  3455.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  improve  the  admin- 
istrstlon  of  Justice  and  discipline  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BURNS  of  HawaU: 

HJt.  3456.  A  blU  to  amend  section  373  of 
tlUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  extend 
the  application  thereof  to  the  Judges  of  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HJt.  3457.  A  biU  to  amend  section  102(b) 
(1)  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to 
provide  that  a  term  of  the  UJ3  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Michigan  shaU  be 
held  at  Lansing;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 

HJl.  3468.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gnxs  income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  Us  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CUU'l'lN: 

H.R.  3459.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  21.  1935.  to  provide  for  a  determma- 
tlon  of  whether  certain  sites,  buUdings.  or 
other  objecta  are  of  national  historical  aig- 
nlflcance.  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  highway  pturposes  which  damage  or 
destroy  national  historical  sites.  buUdings,  or 
other  objects;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 

HA.  3460.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 

HA.  3461.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1933.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

HA.  3462.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 

HA 3463.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  in 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as 
part  of  the  National  Systom  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  to  designate  other 
routes  for  Inclusion  in  the  Interstate  System; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 

HA.  3464.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projecta  which  wiU  demonstrato  at 
develop  techniques  and  practices  leading  to 
a  solution  of  the  Nation's  juvenile  delin- 
quency control  problems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


HA.  3466.  A  bin  to  provide  evaluation  of 
rehablUtatlon  potontlals  aiKi  rehablUtatlon 
services  to  handicapped  individuals  who  as 
a  result  thereof  can  achieve  such  abUity  of 
Independent  Uving  as  to  dispense  with  the 
need  for  expensive  Institutional  care  or  who 
can  dispense  with  or  largely  dlspmse  with 
the  need  of  an  attendant  at  home;  to  assist 
in  the  establlslunent  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  workshops  and  rehablUtatlon  fa- 
ciUties;  and  for  other  ptuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

HA.  3486.  A  bin  to  establish  an 'effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  defu^ssed 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  3467.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accldenta  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FLYNN : 

HA.  3468.  A  biU  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  support  of  pubUc  schools  by  ap- 
propriating funds  to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
constructing  school  facilities  and  for  teach- 
ers' salaries;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

HA.  3409.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Betlrement  Act  of  1937,  the  BailnMd  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Instuimce  Act,  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases In  beneflta,  and  for  other  ptirpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ooounerce. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

AR.  3470.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amotuit  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  beneflta  thereunder:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.FOI^Y: 

HA.  8471.  A  bUl  to  amend  and  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  act  of  May  29.  1944,  as 
amended,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
recognition  of  the  services  of  the  civilian 
officials  and  employees,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  engaged  in  and  about  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,"  to  certain  addi- 
tional civilian  ofllcials  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.FORAMD: 

HA.  3472.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  1605  erf 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  of  Federal  employees  for 
unemployment  compensation  their  accrued 
annual  leave  shaU  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  State  laws,  and  for  other  ptupoeee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

HA.  3473.  A  blU  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
presumptive  period  for  service  connection  of 
multiple  sclerosis  from  2  years  to  4  years: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.R.  3474.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclosiue  of  cotain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers  to  prevent 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  trusteeships 
by  labor  organisations,  to  provide  standards 
for  latxH*  organisations  with  respect  to  strike 
votes,  the  election  of  officers,  and  other  vital 
tmlon  nuitters,  and  to  revise  the  act  relat- 
ing to  disclosure  with  respect  to  employee 
welfare  and  lienefit  plans,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poees: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  

By  Mrs.KEB: 

HA.  3475.  A  bin  to  revise  the  basU  for 
furnishing  necessary  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  for  veterans'  wartime  service- 
connected  dlsabintles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HA.  3476.  A  bUI  to  authoslae  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultive   to  acquire   additional  food 
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commodities  for  distribution  to  needy  per» 
sons;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KBOGH: 
H.R.  3477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  special 
method  of  taxation  for  real  estate  invest- 
ment tnuta;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LANK: 
H.R.  3478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  em- 
ployees who  terminate  their  railroad  employ- 
ment may  apply  for  and  receive  a  refund  of 
the  railroad  retirement  taxes  which  they  have 
paid;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3479.  A  bill  to  amend  section  545  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Income  limitations  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  pension  to  widows  and  children  of 
World  War  I  veterans  shall  be  increased  to 
$2,400  and  13,800;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  LENNON: 
HJl.  3480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance   of    certain    siirplus    property    of    the 
United  States  to  Cumberland  County.  N.C.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LOSER: 
H.R.  3481.  A  bill  to  encourage   the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.  R.  3482.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  5  percent 
to  10  percent  the  amount  which  corporations 
may  deduct  for  tax  purposes  for  charitable 
contributions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Mcdowell  : 
H.R.  3483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  so  as  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  otber  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  x. 

ByMr.  McPALL: 
H.  R.  3484.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   four    soil   and   water   conserva- 
tion laboratories;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  3485.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  for  post  office  purposes 
and  for  the  replacement  of  inadequate  postal 
buildings,  and  fOr  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Washington: 
H.R.  3486.  A  bill  to  Increase  In  the  case  of 
children  who  are  attending  school,  from  18 
to  21  years  the  age  until  which  child's  In- 
surance benefits  may  be  received  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  3487.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  Pacific  Northwest  account,  and  for  other 
purpose^  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 
H.R.  3488.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  shall  save  his- 
toric buildings  and  works  of  art  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  shall  restore  such 
works  of  art  which  have  deteriorated  or  be- 
come damaged:  to  provide  high  standards 
of  architectural  design  and  decoration  for 
Federal  public  buildings;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3489.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  bigbways, 
in  order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  to  designate  other 
routes  for  inclusion  in  the  Interstate  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  3490.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  district  of  Connecticut;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJl.  3491.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind    to    self-expression    through    organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  3492.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  (college  housing)  to 
authorize  loans  to  educational  institutions 
for  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, conversion,  and  improvement  of  class- 
room buildings  and  other  academic  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  3493.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  119  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
clergymen  shall  not  be  competent  to  testify 
with  respect  to  certain  communications;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3494.  A  bill  to  provide  that  clergymen 
shall  not  be  competent  to  testify  In  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  resj>ect  to 
certain  comraunications;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mrs.  PFOST: 
H.R.  3495.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  \x.\  administer  certain  acquired 
lands  as  revested  Oregon  and  California  rail- 
road grant  lands:  to  the  Committer  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3496.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Kings  Mountain  National  Military  Park. 
S.C,  and  to  authorize  the  procurement  and 
exchange  of  lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  3497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  in 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,   bridges,  and   tunnels   designated    as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  to  designate  other  routes 
for    Inclusion    in    the    Interstate    System;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  REE3  of  Kansas: 
H.R.  3498.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind    to    self-expression    through    organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  3499.  A   bill   to  provide  that   the  Ad- 
ministrator   of    General    Services   shall    save 
historic  buildings  and  works  of  art  owned  by 
the    United    States   and    shall    restore    such 
works  of  art  which  have  deteriorated  or  be- 
come  damaged:    to    provide   high    standards 
of  archltectiu-8.1   design   and  decoration   for 
Federal  public  buildings;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to   the  Committee  on  Public   Works. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  3500.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  Father  Abraham  Joseph  Ryan, 
the  Poet-Priest  of  the  Confederacy:    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HR.  3501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober  11,  1949,  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
forestry    management   and    reforestation    at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base  Reservation.  Fla.,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3502.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  3503.  A  bill  to  determine  the  need  for 
a  small-boat  channel  from  Mulat  Bayou.  Fla., 
to  Escambia  Bay,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  3504.  A    bill    to   establish   a   ix-ogram 
Of     economic    relief    for     distressed    areas 


throtigh  a  system  of  loans  and  grants-in-aid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE : 

H.R.  3505.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  certain  economically 
depressed  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 

HR.3S06.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
lishment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
auxiliary  communication  networks  composed 
of  licensed  amateur  radio  operators  for  mili- 
tary radio  communications;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Armed  8er\lces. 

H.R.  3507.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

H  R.  3508.  A  bill  to  equalize  certain  ratea 
of  wartime  disability  compensation  by 
amending  section  314  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d).  (1). 
and  (J)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 

H  R  3509.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  save 
historic  buildings  and  works  of  art  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  shall  restore  such 
works  of  art  which  have  deteriorated  or  be- 
come damaged;  to  provide  high  standards 
of  architectural  design  and  decoration  for 
Federal  public  buildings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 

HR.3510.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llj'hment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  Pacific  Northwest  account,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 

HR.  3511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  tbe  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  otber  purpoees; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  (by  requ«tt) : 

H.R.  3512.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  peiuslon  for  widows  and  children 
of  World  War  I  veterans  at  the  same  rates 
as  apply  in  the  case  of  widows  and  children 
of  Spanish-American  War  veterans;  to  in- 
crease the  Income  limitations  applicable 
thereto:  and  to  eliminate  annuities  in  the 
compensation  of  such  incomes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  W AMPLER: 

HR.  3513  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  direct  loans;  to  remove  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
interest  on  guaranteed  loans;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS; 

HJl  3514.  A  bill  to  bring  employees  of 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committees  within  the  purview  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1054:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

H.J.  Kes.  195.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  crests  th« 
Quadrlcentannlal  Anniversary  Commission 
of  Florida.  Inc..  and  to  set  forth  the  dates 
and  places  thereof;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  ICr.  DDrrOV: 

H  J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  placing  cer- 
tain individuals  v^o  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Ststss  In  the  Moro 
Province,  Including  Mindanao,  and  In  the 
islands  of  Leyte  irnd  BuDsr  after  July  4. 
1903.  and  their  surrlvors,  In  the  same  status 
as  those  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  their 
survivors;    to   the   Ooaunlttss  on   Veterans' 

Affairs.  

My  Mr.  BUROICK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHP  television 
booster  or  repeater  stations  tmder  certain 
conditions:  to  the  Cotninlttss  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conun-aroe. 
By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  SO.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHF  television 
booster  or  repeater  stations  under  certain 
conditions;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Comm'*rce. 

By  Mr  BROOKS  of  LouUlana: 

H.  Res.  139.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  tlie  studies,  investigations, 
and  Inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 133;  to  the  (Xnnmlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.  Res.  140.  Resolution  to  set  aside  the  year 
19S9  as  Energy  Supremacy  Tear;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  DENF: 

B.  Res.  141.  Beso.uUon  that  a  select  com- 
mittee be  named  fcy  the  Speaker  to  conduct 
an  investigation  of  tariff  and  embargoes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rnles. 
By  Mr.  DOOt^T: 

H.  Res.  143.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  SmtOI  Business  In  the  House 
of  Representstlvas;  to  tike  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr   McJilLLAN: 

H.  Res.  143.  Resolution  to  provide  fruds 
for  necessary  mlsotllaneoua  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


Also,  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  Legislative  Resolution  6. 
e9th  session,  memorialising  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  grant  Immediate  sUte- 
hood  to  the  Terrltary  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Tnsnilar  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROCK:  Resolution  of  the  Legls- 
laturs  of  the  Statfi  of  Nebraska.  Legislative 
Resolution  6,  OBth  session,  petitioning  the 
Congress  to  request,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  reconsider  Its  decision 
of  December  31  insofar  as  It  applies  to 
Nebraska  and  permit  the  continued  operation 
of  tower  power  television  repeater  stations 
on  very  high  treiquency  channels  In  this 
State:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RBSOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introdu(>ed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

H.R.  3515.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Dragoljub 
Medenica:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Radomlr 
and  Jelena  Aclmovlc;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

HR. 3517.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Olga 
Laue  Lellold;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  HawaU : 

HR  3518.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Pedro 
Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.3519.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ulla 
Pandaraoan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  CLARK: 

HJI.S520.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angele 
Kocovskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massschusetts : 

Hit.  3521.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joanna  T. 
Tphantls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.862a.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Aaron 
Green,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.DIGOS: 

Hit.  3533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rita 
Theresa  Morris;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUS: 

HJt.  S634.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Sister 
Carolina  (Antonletta  Vallo).  Sister  Noeml 
(Franceses  Carbons),  Sister  Ludana  (Gem- 
ma Antonello),  Sister  Marta  (Sablna  GugU- 
elmi) ,  Sister  Rafaella  (Angela  Slcolo) ,  Sister 
Maria  Annunziata  (Teresa  Carbone),  and 
Sister  Marlsa  (Carolina  Nutricatl);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

HR.  3636.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Katherlne  Ting  Ku;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 

HJl.  353«.  A  bill  ifx  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Kwang  Wouk  Rowe  %nd  Mrs.  Hyo  Suk 
(Lee)  Rowe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORAND: 

HJt.  3537.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Steve 
Kllas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HJt.  3538.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  C. 
Flores;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
HJl.  3539.  A  biU  f or  the  relief  of  Oeorglas 
Kambotirls;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KKTJ.T: 
HJl.  3530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Berts 
Orinberg:      to     the     Committee      on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLIKEN: 
H.R.   3531.  A   bUl   for   the  relief  of   Jceef 
Podlacki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.    3533.  A   biU    for   the   reUef   of   Ivan 
Burlc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
HJt.    S533.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Dr. 
Vivien  Lee  Zjdti;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TABER: 
HJl.  3534.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Epl- 
fanio  Trupiano;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJt.  3535.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Ehrmann  and  his  wife.  Ella  Ehrmann;   to 
the  Ccxnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THORNBERRT: 
HJl.  3536.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Guada- 
lupe Vlllarreal,  Sr.  (In  behalf  of  his  minor 
son.  Guadalupe  Vlllarreal,  Jr.) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 
HJl.  3537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Car- 
oline E.  Behrens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
HJl.  3538.  A    bill    for    the    reUef   ol   Rosa 
Jakubowskl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desic 
and  referred  as  follows: 

51.  By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE:  PetlUon  of 
Greater  Newbtirgh  Chamber  of  Coouneroe, 
Newburgh,  N.T.,  relative  to  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  public  utility  and  transportation 
services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

52.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
president.  Riverside  Drive  Improvement  As- 
sociation, Berwyn,  ni..  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
urging  repeal  of  the  telephone  excise  tax 
and  denouncing  the  proposed  transfer  of 
this  particular  type  of  excise  tax  revenues 
to  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


LcfisUtioB  To  Pratect  Hm  Right  •£  tkt 
Blind  to  Sctf-Expru 


EXTENSION  OP  REIilARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAMsas 
IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RBPRB8KNTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1959 

Mr.  REBS  of  Eansa*.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  tbe  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  blind  pe<^le,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  self-expres- 


sion. In  order  that  blind  people  may 
be  heard  and  given  more  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  with  regard  to  mat- 
tera  that  relate  to  them  and  to  their 
Government,  it  becomes  necessary  they 
be  assisted  through  representatives  of 
organizations  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

The  bill  is  in  two  secticms.  Under 
the  first  section  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  ccnsult 
with  authorized  representatives  of  rec- 
ognised independent  organizations  of 
blind  peofde  In  formulating  administra- 
tive programs  to  provide  aid  and  re- 
habilitation to  the  blind.  This  section 
is    also    intended    to   recemmend    that 


State  agencies  formulate  programs  that 
will  coincide  and  work  with  those  pro- 
vided under  the  Federal  program. 

Blind  pecH^le  are  asking,  among  other 
things,  that  they  be  given  a  chance  to 
present  their  views  and  their  programs 
to  agencies  of  Oovemment  that  deal  in 
particular  with  blind  people.  They 
claim  that  about  the  only  way  they  can 
make  themselves  heard  is  to  do  it 
through  recognized  organisaticms  that 
represent  the  blind. 

Blind  people  of  America  want  to  be 
recognized  as  a  part  of  our  Government 
They  are  interested  in  the  managem«it 
of  its  affairs.  It  is  not  Just  a  question 
of  providing  funds  for  these  people,  but 
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more  especially  a  recognition  that  they 
can  be  of  service  to  our  country  and 
be  a  part  of  the  community  by  becom- 
ing self-supporting  when  afforded  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  Providing  funds  is 
important,  but  not  enough.  The  desire 
for  emancipation  from  economic  and 
social  bondage  must  come  from  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  This  desire  is  strong  In 
the  blind  citizens  of  our  country. 

In  1940  a  group  of  15  or  20  blind  men 
and  women  from  7  States  met  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  an  organization 
which  today  has  a  membership  of  many 
thousands  in  45  States.  In  our  State  we 
have  the  Kansas  Association  for  the 
Blind.  This  association  has  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  people  of  our  State. 

The  Kansas  association,  along  with 
other  State  organizations,  is  joined  with 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  I 
am  Informed  it  is  the  only  countrywide 
organization  to  which  blind  people  be- 
long. Members  of  the  national  federa- 
tion seek  and  work  toward  improvement 
of  their  position  in  society.  They  ex- 
pend their  strength  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  a  better  and  freer  life  for  people 
who  are  blind.  By  their  initiative  and 
courage  and  by  refusing  to  accept  help- 
lessness as  their  lot,  these  people  have 
proven  their  claim  that  they  be  con- 
sulted on  matters  which  affect  the  blind. 
They  insist  on  their  right  to  join  organi- 
zations of  their  own  choosing  and  that 
such  organizations  represent  them  In 
matters  of  particular  interest  to  blind 
people. 

Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  r>eople 
in  general,  have  always  been  concerned 
with  regard  to  our  blind  Americans. 
The  American  people  will  continue  to  see 
that  the  needs  of  the  blind  are  properly 
protected.  This  is  a  problem  of  assisting 
people  who  want  to  help  themselves. 
Blind  people  do  not  ask  for  charity. 
They  ask  for  opportunity  to  permit  them 
insofar  as  p>ossible  to  make  their  own 
way. 

This  bill  Is  Intended,  especially,  to 
protect  these  handicapped  people  in 
their  rights  as  American  citizens  and  to 
afford  greater  opportunity  whereby  they 
may  help  themselves.  They  feel  that 
under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation they  will  be  better  fitted  to  cope 
with  problems  that  apply  in  particular 
to  blind  people. 


A  Tribnte  to  Hon.  Herman  Ebcrharter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27, 1959 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
dear  friend  and  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  Herman  Eber- 
harter,  was  a  real  loss  to  our  State  and 
the  Nation.  It  was  also  a  great  per- 
sonal loss  to  those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  and  working  with 
him  here  in  the  House. 

His  tireless  efforts  In  behalf  of  more 
equitable  tax  legislation,  social  security 


legislation  to  improve  the  economic 
status  of  our  old  folks,  and  other  liberal 
measures  earned  for  him  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues. 

Herman  Eberharter  was  a  keen,  ac- 
tive, and  able  legislator  who  possessed 
great  courage  and  vision  to  see  beyond 
the  immediate  aspects  of  a  particular 
problem.  He  was  faithful  to  his  duties, 
sincere,  and  upright  in  dealings  with  his 
colleagues.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly 
in  the  days  ahead. 


Ormonde  A.  Kieb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  27, 1959 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  who  has  recently  resigned 
as  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Or- 
monde A.  Kieb. 

Prior  to  assuming  the  very  responsible 
office  in  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
February  of  1953,  he  had  been  a  very 
prominent  realtor  in  Newark.  N.J.,  had 
served  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  as  na- 
tional president  of  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management,  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Society  of  Industrial  Realtors.  He  had 
been  active  in  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  having  served  as 
national  director  and  as  chairman  of  the 
public  relations  committee. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  fine  back- 
ground of  business  experience  and  real 
knowledge  that  he  undertook  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  the  management  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Facilities  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  real  property  management  program 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
curement and  distribution  of  all  supplies, 
equipment,  and  vehicles;  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  motor  vehicle  fleet,  and  the 
communications  and  physical  properties 
of  the  Department's  civil  defense  plan- 
ning. The  Bureau  formulates  policies 
and  programs  governing  procurement, 
management,  maintenance,  and  disposal 
of  all  real  property,  all  equipment,  all 
vehicles  and  supplies  used  In  the  postal 
service. 

He  rendered  distinguished  service  and 
effected  measures  that  led  to  the  mod- 
ernization of  his  department,  reduced 
costs,  reduced  delivery  schedule  time,  and 
streamlined  procedures. 

He  received  the  Award  of  Achievement 
for  the  year  1955  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  success  in  Introducing  many 
methods  of  efficiency  and  economy.  In 
1956  the  Postmaster  General  presented 
him  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  accomplishments. 

As  he  returns  to  his  profession  of  real 
estate  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me,  who 
has  known  him  for  many  years,  to  testify 
to  his  high  character,  zeal,  and  his  ability 


and.  on  behalf  of  his  many  friends,  to 
wish  him  the  greatest  possible  success  In 
his  future  endeavors. 


A  Salute  to  the  4-H  Clubs  and  Tbeb 
Leaden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KEMTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  27.  1959 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24  the  Kentucky  4-H  cham- 
pions were  named  and  it  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  learned 
that  Joseph  Wesley  Sprague,  18.  of 
Sturgis.  Union  County,  Ky..  had  been 
selected  as  the  champion  in  agriculture 
in  the  1958  4-H  Club  achievement  con- 
test, while  a  young  lady  from  another 
section  of  Kentucky  took  honors  in  home 
economics. 

Joe  W.  Sprague  Is  typical  of  the  young 
men  in  the  Second  Congressioiutl  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky .  which  I  havt  the 
honor  to  represent,  who  have  consist- 
ently taken  prize  after  prize  in  agricul- 
tural contests  throughout  the  State. 
During  the  9  years  Joe  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  4-H  Club  he  has  undertaken 
projects  in  the  following  categories: 
Baby  fc>eef .  labor  service,  electric,  tractor, 
leadership,  appearance  and  grooming. 
His  baby-beef  project  has  won  him 
numerous  blue  ribbons  and  cash  awards: 
and  a  profit  of  $3,175  earned  from  this 
project  has  been  set  aside  for  his  col- 
lege education.  In  addition  to  his  4-H 
Club  work.  Joe.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Sprague.  takes  a  keen  interest  and  an 
active  part  in  various  school  and  church 
affairs.  He  has  a  12-year  perfect  at- 
tendance record  at  Sunday  school. 

While  Joe  Sprague  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  agriculture,  we  must  not  forget 
or  neglect  the  many  dedicated  people 
concerned  with  the  development  of  our 
youth  who  make  such  achievements  pos- 
sible. We  are  indeed  fortunate  In  having 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  a 
great  many  intelligent  and  energetic 
men  and  women  who  as  4-H  Club  lead- 
ers, argicultural  teachers,  county  and 
home  demonstration  agents,  and  ad- 
visers to  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
and  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
play  such  a  vital  part  in  inspiring,  guid- 
ing, and  instructing  our  youth  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  When  so  many  of  our 
young  people  are  leaving  the  land  for 
the  so-called  glamour  of  the  city,  the 
selfless  and  untiring  efforts  of  these 
persons  in  demonstrating  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  farming  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  is  to  these  leaders 
that  we  owe  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
for  having  instilled  in  our  young  men 
and  women  an  appreciation  of  the  re- 
wards and  satisfaction  to  be  achieved 
from  a  life  devoted  to  farming,  for  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "Those  who  labor 
In  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of 
God." 
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KZTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  KMw  aaxioo 
IN  THS  8SNATS  OP  TBM  UMITBD  8TATBB 

Tuesdaw,  January  27, 1959 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  last 
Saturday  was  a  red  letter  day  for  the 
Etemocrats  in  New  Mexico.  They  had 
a  huge  victory  dinner  at  Albuquerque 
and  were  honored  by  having  as  their 
speaker  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,   the   Senator   from   Texas    (Mr. 

JOHHSONl. 

Senator  Johnson  drew  the  largest 
crowd  that  has  ever  attended  a  political 
dinner  in  New  Mexico.  By  actual  count 
1.105  people  sat  down  in  Albuquerque's 
huge  civic  auditorium  to  hear  the  ma- 
jority leader.  In  addition,  hundreds 
more  were  in  the  gallery  to  hear  him. 

They  were  not  disappointed.  The 
senior  Senator  trotn  Texas  was  in  rare 
form,  not  only  In  the  formal  address  but 
in  the  friendly  asides  during  the  delivery 
of  that  address  and  In  the  stirring  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  In  the  Ricoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

VicTosT  rom  AmucA 
(AddrcM  by  Senate  Democrmtlc  Leader  Ltn- 
DOK    B.    Johnson    at    Democratic    Tlctory 
dinner.  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  January  24, 
1950) 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Democrat*.  It  U  a 
epeclal  pleasure,  as  a  Texan,  to  be  here  In 
one  of  the  few  Statei  that  outUe  Texas. 

As  you  know,  of  course,  Texas  suffered  a 
little  embarrassment  recently.  We  xised  to 
be  the  largest  State  In  the  ITnion.  Then  we 
were  knocked  over  by  an  Iceberg. 

DOWN,    »trr    HOT    OUT 

We  are  down— but  not  out.  That  Is  why 
we  sent  a  Texan  out  here  to  take  oyer  as 
your  Oovemor. 

Tou  know  Colorado  used  to  have  a  Texan 
as  Oovemor.  Oregon  had  a  Texan  as  Sen- 
ator.   The  Nation  has  a  Texan  as  President. 

Unlike  John  Burroughs,  of  course,  theae 
others  are  Republicans  and  that  Is  one  of 
our  chief  exports  In  Texas.  We  dent  mind 
when  they  leave — In  fact,  we  encoura^  It. 
We  dont  usuaUy  let  the  good  Democrats 
like  Burroughs  get  away. 


A  special  pleasure  for  me  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  In  the  booM  State  of  two  of  my 
most  cherished  friends,  Dennis  Cratzz  and 
Cunt  Andbwon. 

The  Nation  Is  fortunate  that  you  have 
sent  them  both  to  serve  in  Washington. 

Dknnis  Chavxz  holds  a  vital  role  In  oiur 
national  life  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Appropriations.  I  congratulate  you 
on  his  reelection  and,  personally,  X  thank 
you  for  It. 

I  thank  you  also  for  Cuirr  Anobbson. 
Several  years  ago,  I  asked  a  senior  Senator 
to  stand  aside  so  that  he  might  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Oonunlttee  on  At<nnic 
Energy.  At  this  session,  be  again  assumes 
the  Important  chairmanship  of  that  com- 
mittee— and  the  job  could  not  be  In  mors 
responsible  hands. 


TWO  OBXAT  BBNATOB8 

Tou  have  two  great  Senators.  Tou  have, 
also,  two  of  the  most  able  young  Congress- 
men In  Washington — my  friends.  Joe  Mon- 
TOTA  and  ToK  Moxais.  Keep  your  eye  on 
these  two.  They  are  cm  their  way  to  posi- 
tions of  high  responsiblUty. 

These  victories — and  many  more — we  have 
oome  to  celebrate. 

TRS  OBKAT  CaXTBADS 

We  are  meeting  tonight  in  the  lingering 
twilight  of  the  great  crusade. 

The  noble  slogans  are  muted  and  still. 
The  polished  brass  has  tarnished  and  scuffed. 
The  flying  banners  hang  listlessly  and  Ump. 

It  was  just  6  years  ago  that  all  the  world 
was  young  and  gay. 

The  ship  of  state  was  destined  for  a  firm 
hand  at  the  tUler.  Fiscal  solvency  was  the 
polestar  toward  which  our  course  was  set. 

We  were  to  have  strength  without  exer- 
cise; health  without  care;  an  assured  future 
without  Investment. 

THS  TBXKAT  OF  VXTO 

And  now  there  Is  nothing  left  but  a  desire 
for  quiet — and  government  by  the  threat  of 
veto. 

Our  country  is  torn  by  a  great  Internal 
controversy. 

Conununlsm  has  declared  economic  war 
against  our  way  of  life. 

The  United  States — which  led  the  world 
Into  the  atomic  age — now  lags  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space. 

A  BALANCBD  BTTDCKT 

And  we  are  told  that  there  Is  Just  one 
Issue  before  us — passage  of  an  artlflclaUy 
balanced  budget  vrlth  a  dot  over  every  "1" 
and  a  cross  through  every  "t." 

The  people  gave  their  answter  to  that  kind 
of  government  8  months  ago.  They  repu- 
diated the  concept  of  administration  by  In- 
action,  procrastination,  and  delay. 

All  over  the  country — from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, from  Mlzmesota  to  New  Mexico — they 
cast  their  ballots  for  men  of  vlgcx-.  They 
asked  for — and  they  shall  receive — leader- 
ship in  keeping  with  their  own  desires  for 
progress. 

WASRINCTON   BUMOBS 

But  the  Ink  had  scarcely  dried  on  the 
headUnes  of  victory  when  the  rumors  began 
to  seep  out  of  Washington.  The  informed 
sources  and  the  reliable  informants  all  told 
us  the  same  thing. 

The  President  was  determined  to  exercise 
his  veto  powers  to  the  hilt  to  check  a  wild 
spending  Kpne. 

There  Is  no  American  who  objects  to  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  power.  It  Is  a  proper, 
constitutional  function  and  one  of  the  most 
Important  checks  In  our  S3rstem  of  checks 
and  balances. 

wnj)  s^nfonto 

There  are  very  few  Americans  who  favor 
a  wUd  spending  spree  by  their  Oovemment. 
We  aU  know  that  the  end  of  such  a  spree 
would  be  fiscal  Insolvency. 

But  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  some- 
body blows  the  whistle  on  threats  to  veto 
bills  that  have  not  been  drafted  and  to 
cancel  steps  that  have  not  been  taken. 

Perhaps  I  studied  the  science  of  govern- 
ment In  an  old-fashioned  school  that  Is  now 
out  of  date.  But  I  had  always  believed  that 
the  veto  power  was  something  that  the  Presi- 
dent exercised  after  he  had  examined  a  biU. 

It  was  only  in  Alice's  Wonderland,  I  was 
told,  that  the  rule  was  "verdict  first,  trial 
second." 

And  when  the  verdict  Is  "veto."  not  only 
before  the  bUl  is  passed  but  even  before  It 
Is  printed.  It  becomes  little  more  than  an 
Instrument  to  blackjack  Congress. 

It  Is  rather  strange  at  this  date  to  hav« 
the  administration  standing  at  the  dike  to 
hold  back  the  tides  of  spending.  It  is  just 
6  years  too  late  for  the  role  to  be  natural. 


AOMIMISTBATION    BT7DCKTS 

The  present  administration  has  drawn  up, 
and  administered,  the  largest  peacetime 
budgets  In  history.  And  the  last  Democratic 
Congress  cUpped  $5,600  milUon  off  those 
budgets. 

To  set  the  present  administration  up  as 
the  guardian  of  the  balanced  budget  Is  in 
the  same  class  as  hiring  a  coyote  for  a  watch- 
dog over  the  sheep. 

The  last  Democratic  Congress  did  not  em- 
bark on  any  wild  spendlJig  sprees.  And  there 
Is  certainly  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
present  Congress  will  do  so. 

A    CONGBXS8   OF   ACTION 

But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  Congress  will  be  a  Congress  of  action. 
And  it  is  the  concept  of  action  that  brings 
us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  nation — 
or  a  man — can  remain  fljcally  solvent. 

One  is  to  pull  In,  cut  down,  retract,  with- 
draw, scrimp,  and  shrink  from  activity. 

The  other  Is  to  expand,  produce,  work 
harder,  be  more  efficient,  welcome  oppor- 
tunities. 

THX  BBAI.ISSI7X 

The  real  Issue  before  the  United  States 
today  is  wiiich  road  we  will  follow. 

Democrats  beUeve  the  budget  can  be  bal- 
anced If  we  take  advantage  of  our  oppor- 
tunities to  Increase  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

Bepubllcans  believe  the  budget  can  be  bal- 
anced If  we  turn  our  back  on  opportunities 
and  resign  ourselves  to  the  status  oi  a  sec- 
ond-class nation — weak,  but  thrifty. 

THX  DEMOCkATIC  TmX 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  Democratic  tide, 
whUe  rolling  strong  everywhere,  reached  high- 
water  nuu-k  in  the  West.  It  is  here  in  the 
West  that  men  have  the  greatest  vision  of 
the  meaning  of  opportunity. 

We  know,  as  westerners,  that  tbls  whole 
vast  region — from  Texas  to  Montana  and 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Paclflo — ^Is  one  of 
the  tomorrows  of  otir  Nation. 

Tour  own  State  is  a  land  of  enchantment — 
not  for  the  legends  of  Its  yesterdays  but 
because  of  the  linv  of  its  tomorrows. 

Here,  all  across  the  West,  tomorrow  Is 
everything. 

The  same  Is  true  in  all  the  regions  of  our 
young  land. 

We  must  make  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  population  of  the  1960's  and  1970's. 
We  miut  enlarge  our  productive  capacity. 
We  must  multiply  our  Job  opportunities. 
Add  more  schools.  Erect  more  hospitals. 
Build  more  roads.  Construct  more  homes. 
Increase  the  output  of  our  farms.  Solve  the 
problems  of  our  hiunan  relations. 

THE   MUSTS— -THX   MXCKSSITIXS 

lliese  are  musts,  no  choices;  necessities, 
not  options. 

Today's  leadership  will  be  adju<lged  re- 
sponsible or  irresponsible  in  terms  of  how 
tomorrow  Is  served  by  the  course  we  set  now. 

As  a  Nation,  we  stand  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  most  demanding  era  of  our  economy's 
history.  Tet,  as  we  see  the  needs  ahead,  we 
find  our  cities  bll^ted.  whole  regions  de- 
preased.  keyJtndustrles  sick,  vital  links  of  our 
transpcMtatlon  system  mortally  ill. 

Accmcmjins  dbficitb 

Search  the  history  of  the  Nation  and  you 
will  find  few  periods  of  the  past  in  which  so 
many  accumulated  deficits  have  pressed  upon 
us — at  one  time — tor  action  and  resolution. 

Tet,  in  the  face  of  tills,  we  are  confronted 
by  a  deepening  division  in  the  directions  of 
otir  national   leadership. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  representatives  of 
the  people — most  recently  elected  to  serve 
them — say  that  the  time  has  oome  to  put 
tomorrow  back  Into  the  mind  and  heart  of 
govnnment. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  serve  In  the 
executive    branch    of   the    Oovernment    are 
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serving  notice  that  there  Is  no  room  for  to- 
morrow In  their  planning.  And,  further- 
more, they  go  one  step  farther :  the  partisans 
of  those  with  Executive  power  are  openly 
threatening  to  use  that  power  to  veto  to- 
morrow. 

WOKLD    LXADZaSHIP 

We  cannot  expect  to  lead  the  world  If  we 
turn  our  backs  on  tomorrow.  Tet,  that  Is 
now  offered  as  the  chosen  course  of  those 
with  executive  responsibilities. 

They  have  turned  their  backs  on  New 
England. 

They  are  silent  to  the  needs  of  the  northern 
manufacturing  States. 

They  are  totally  Insensitive  to  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  South. 

DISKXGARO    or   THE    WEST 

Most  tragically,  this  administration  has 
elected  to  disregard  the  West. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  your  own  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

In  less  than  15  years.  New  Mexico  has 
grown  enormously — both  In  population,  In 
manufacturing,  and  In  Importance.  Much 
of  this  has  come  directly  from  the  stimulus 
of  an  Industry  which  did  not  exist  20  years 
ago — and  barely  existed  10  years  ago. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  your  atomic  Industry. 

Out  of  this  one  new  Industry  has  come  a 
whole  new  world  of  opportunity  for  you  and 
for  your  children.  Because  of  It,  whole  new 
cities  stand  In  your  State  where  none  stood 
a  generation  ago.  Great  new  wealth  Is  com- 
ing from  your  sell.  New  capital  is  being 
Invested  here.  A  new  future  Is  opening 
before  you. 

What  baa  happened  to  New  Mexico  because 
of  the  atomic  age  la  only  a  beginning — for 
In  the  space  age  opening  before  us  now,  this 
story  will  be  repeated  many  times. 

8TOBT    or    THE    NATION 

It  Is — or  It  can  be — the  story  of  the  West 
and  of  the  Nation. 

For  the  real  Impact  and  Import  of  the 
space  age  will  not  come  In  the  skies  above 
us  but  In  the  West  about  ua.  Our  scientists 
tell  us  that  In  the  next  decade  our  space 
technology  will  produce  a  flow  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  materlala  which  will 
revolutionize  our  industrial  system. 

Entire  new  industries  will  be  brought  into 
being. 

New  uses  for  unused  resources  wlU  be 
found. 

New  metals  and  new  metals  technology  will 
develop. 

Every  region  In  the  Nation  will  benefit  from 
this,  but  the  Nation  will  especially  need — in 
this  era — the  full  capacity  of  its  West. 

THE    WATER    PROBLEM 

Furthermore,  you  know  and  I  know  that 
the  full  solution  of  the  water  needs  of  the 
West  la  not  going  to  be  achieved  piecemeal, 
nor  is  It  going  to  be  met  by  conventional 
efforts  alone. 

In  my  State,  we  have  drawn  plans  to  take 
the  surplus  water  from  regions  with  an 
abundance  and  channel  it  across  great  dis- 
tances to  supply  regions  with  a  deficit. 

The  feasibility  is  established. 

The  sole  question  is  not  the  way — but  the 
will. 

I  remember  20  years  ago  that  when  the 
survival  of  the  free  world  was  at  stake  the 
United  States  marshaled  Its  resources  Into 
the  Manhattan  project — to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  the  atom.  Through  such  concen- 
trated effort,  we  solved — in  less  than  a 
decade — a  challenge  which  many  doubters 
thought  could  not  be  solved.  And  because 
of  our  effort,  we  opened  for  all  of  humankind 
a  new  age  of  hope  which  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  realize. 

MANHATTAN    PROJECT    ON    WATER 

I  express  to  you  my  l>eUef  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  cease  our  dawdling 
over  the  water  problems  of  the  West.    It  is 


time  for  us  to  commit  our  resources  to 
another  lianhattan  project  on  water. 

The  solution  of  the  water  problem  la  far 
nearer  than  was  the  task  to  which  the 
scientists  at  Los  Alamos  first  addressed  them- 
selves. 

We  know,  already,  for  example,  that  it  is 
feasible  to  transform  salt  water  into  usable 
water  for  municipal,  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural use. 

At  modest  expenditure,  we  should  be  able — 
within  6  to  10  years — to  perfect  our  methods 
sufficiently  to  make  such  water  available  at 
an  economically  feasible  cost  to  the  West. 

PROBLEM    CAM    BE    SOLVED 

The  point  is  this :  the  water  problem  of  the 
West  can  ba  solved.  Insofar  as  engineering 
Is  concerned.  The  solution  dep>ends  not 
upon  the  engineers  but  upon  the  decisions 
and  courage  of  our  political  leadership. 

Thus,  the  question  is  a  question  of  political 
integrity — not  technical  capabilities. 

I.  for  one,  would  express  the  hope  that  we 
may  during  this  Congress  lay  before  the 
executive  branch  this  clearcut  choice:  hand 
to  them  a  program  for  undertaking  to  find 
the  solution  to  the  water  problem — then  let 
them,  with  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  upon 
them,  make  their  choice. 

Will  they  meet  or  will  they  fall  the  re- 
sponsibility to  tomorrow? 

RESPONSIVE    SERVICE 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  have — for  the 
past  8  years — served  constructively  in  the 
Congress.  We  have  not  sought  and  we  have 
not  exercised  a  veto  over  progress — or  even 
over  Republican  proposals  that  are  In  the 
Interest  of  America.  We  have  served  re- 
sponsibly and  the  elections  demonstrate  that 
the  people  approve. 

Our  sense  of  continuing  responsibility 
does  not  permit  us  to  follow  blindly  along  a 
blind  course — and  this  we  shall  not  do. 

DYNAMICS    or   THE    NATION 

It  Is  my  belief— as  I  am  sure  It  is  yours — 
that  the  future  of  this  Nation  lies  not  in 
turning  back  to  the  past  but  in  forging  ahead 
to  unlock  the  dynamics  of  our  regions. 

We  do  not  propose  to  leave  any  region  or 
any  area  or  any  city  to  stagnate  amid  the 
promises  of  these  times. 

We  do  propose  to  devote  ourselves  to  the 
expansion  and  the  growth  and  the  confidence 
characteristic  of  America. 

This  is  the  spirit  and  the  Image  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

By  Uils  approach,  we  shall  make  our  victory 
of  last  November  what  It  ought  to  be — and 
what  we  want  it  to  he — a  victory  for  the 
people  of  America  and  free  men  everywhere. 


Hallelajak!   The  Small  Tobacco  Fanner 
Has  Been  Saved  for  One  More  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIKGINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday .  January  27. 1959 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  report  the  arrival  of  good  newB 
which  will  hearten  everyone  who  Is  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  people  get  a  fair 
break  in  their  efforts  to  make  a  living. 

I  was  informed  yesterday  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  aban- 
doned a  previous  plan  to  cut  burley  to- 
bacco quotas  by  16  percent,  and  will  keep 
the  19&9  quotas  at  the  present  level  for 
another  year. 


January  27 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  la  a  great  break  for 
the  small  tobacco  farmers  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  throughout  the  Burley  Belt. 
In  fact,  it  will  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween their  survival  and  the  danger  of 
bankruptcy  and  possible  starvation. 

A  few  days  ago  I  made  a  strong  appeal 
for  the  small  tobacco  fanner  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Tobacco  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  small  tobacco  farmer  could 
scarcely  be  held  responsible  for  creating 
any  surplus — if  indeed  there  were  a  sur- 
pltis.  Had  this  punitive  measure  been 
put  into  effect,  it  would  have  been 
roughly  comparable  to  court-martialing 
a  lowly  private  for  the  war  crimes  of  hia 
general. 

Most  recent  policies  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  have  tended  to  favor  the 
big  farmer,  and  conversely,  to  hamper 
the  small  farmer.  Millions  of  small 
farmers  have  been  driven  off  their  farms. 
A  cut  in  tobacco  quotas  not  only  would 
have  hampered  our  small  tobacco  farm- 
ers— in  some  cases  it  would  have  driven 
him  out  of  business  altogether. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  tobacco 
hearing.  I  paraphrased  a  famous  old  to- 
bacco advertising  slogan,  saying  I  did 
not  want  'L.SVMJP'.T."  to  come  to  mean 
"Let's  starve  mountaineer  farmers  of 
tobacco." 

If  I  may  paraphrase  another  tobacco 
slogan  of  more  recent  vintage,  may  I  say 
that  "They  said  it  couldn't  be  done." 
But  somehow,  the  Department  of  Agrl« 
culture  was  persuaded  to  change  its 
mind  and  rescind  this  punitive  decreaa« 
in  allotments. 

All  of  us  interested  in  fairness  and 
justice  applaud  the  action  taken,  and  we 
are  tiuly  thankful 
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Pcpc  Fiffneres  on  tkc  Cokan  Trials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or  oacooN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  January  27, 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joae 
(Pepe)  Figueres,  ex-President  of  Oosta 
Rica,  and  one  of  the  foremost  Demo- 
crats in  the  hemisphere,  comments  on 
the  Cuban  trials  in  a  letter  which  was 
published  January  18  in  the  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  newspaper  La  RepubUca. 
It  contains  a  point  of  view  which  ts 
highly  persuasive  and  which  should  be 
given  more  consideration  in  this  coun- 
try: 

(Translated    from    the   Spanish) 
8r.  EoicoNo  WooDBKiDCK,  San  Jose. 

EsTcriiED  Frund:  Thank  you  for  your  ex- 
pressive telegram  of  January  16,  which  says: 

"You  are  the  most  qualified  to  Interpret 
the  humanitarian  sentiments  of  the  Costa 
Rlcan  people  by  suggesting  the  cessation  of 
the  summary  executions  In  Cuba.  In  this 
manner,  as  Cuba  jresterday  thanked  you  for 
your  support  in  the  revolution,  tomorrow  it 
win  thank  you  even  more  for  having  tried 
to  prevent  violence  from  sullying  the  mag- 
nificent democratic  triumph.  AU  of  the 
combatants  who  made  the  War  of  Libera- 


tions of  1948  with  yoQ  art  today  harvesting 
the  fruits  of  the  clemenjcy  and  justice 
which  you  sttpulated  for  the  loeers.  This 
memory  is  your  best  credential  to  take  be- 
fore Fidel  Castro  the  matter  which  I  re- 
spectfully auggeat  to  you." 

With  such  noble  concepts,  friend  Bd- 
mond,  you  put  me  In  a  difllctilt  situation 
with  myself.  How  agreeable  it  wotild  be  for 
me  to  agree  with  your  thealal  And  how 
painful  it  is  for  ma  to  disagree  I 

It  la  curious  how  the  saoae  event  (the 
summary  executions  In  Cuba)  and  a  same 
dealre  (that  of  guaranteeing  democracy  in 
America)  can  stir  up  dlametricaUy  oppoaed 
reactions  in  different  persons. 

I  am  going  to  make  public  a  letter  I  sent 
to  Fidrt  Castro  recently,  before  learning  of 
the  requaeta  in  varloua  oongreaaes  of  Amer- 
ica asking  suspension  of  the  ezecutiona,  and 
tiefore  knowing  that  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Costa  Rica,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
turned  down,  by  great  majority,  a  motion 
aimed  at  sending  the  same  request  for 
clemency    to   Fidel   Castro. 

I  have  learned  that  the  North  American 
association,  ADA,  has  addressed  you  asking 
clemency  for  the  Cuban  war  criminals. 

The  ADA  is  a  very  estimable  liberal  group. 
Many  of  its  members  are  friends  of  mind. 
Tliey  are  the  ideological  allies  of  the  Latin 
American  democrats.  And  the  petition  which 
they  make  to  you  could  not  be  better  inten- 
tioned.  nor  more  autharlsed. 

This  petition,  in  my  Judgment,  complicates 
even  more  tbe  rough  matter  of  sanctions, 
in  whUh  it  Is  so  dilBcult  to  decide  with 
certainty.  It  has  its  pros  and  Its  cons,  of 
short  and  of  long  term. 

I  consider  it  a  duty  of  other  Americans  to 
share  with  you  this  prodigious  responsibility, 
at  the  risk  of  also  committing  an  error.  For 
this  reason  I  dare  to  offer  you  this  unsolicited 
opinion,  in  a  matter  that  seems  to  be  Cuban, 
but  is  American. 

In  my  country  capital  punishment  does 
not  exist,  nor  has  the  necessity  for  It  been 
felt  in  this  century,  fortunately.  But  each 
society  and  each  historical  moment  has  its 
own  neceasitiea  of  survival,  which  are  wont 
to  tM  the  least  of  various  bad  posalbUitles. 
In  Cuba's  present  circumstances,  which  I 
know  well,  severity  can  be  a  lesser  evil  and 
impunity. 

Disgracefully  in  our  America  today,  to  be 
a  democrat  you  have  to  risk  life.  This  will 
not  end  imtU  it  is  universally  understood 
that  you  have  to  risk  your  life  to  Im  a  hired 
asaaasin. 

Tours  respectfully. 

Joss  Funntass. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  the  idea  contained 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  letter  to 
Fidel  Castro,  because  it  expresses  my 
conviction,  very  sad.  very  lamentable, 
but  one  which  I  should  not  hide:  so 
long  as  in  several  countries  of  our  Amer- 
ica it  is  neceoary  to  risk  one's  life  to 
fight  for  freedom,  and  so  long  as  there 
is  not  the  unquestionable  certainty  that 
to  be  an  instrument  of  tyranny  also 
maana  that  you  have  to  risk  evenrthing. 
there  will  be  no  end  to  the  temptation  on 
the  part  of  big-time  adventurers  to  seixe 
power  and  on  the  part  of  irresponsible 
citizens  to  back  the  seizure  and  to  benefit 
from  it  by  torturing  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen. 

There  is  an  American  minority,  com- 
posed of  pcriltlcians  and  military  men 
and  their  henchmen  who  see  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  tbe  countries  a  field  in 
which  to  satisfy  their  appetites.  TIkmo 
people  are  always  ready  to  take  over 
a  government  by  any  means,  and  to 
hold  it  by  blood  and  fire.    They  help 


each  other,  In  a  real  alliance,  and  de- 
clare war  against  the  democratic  forces. 

It  Is  necessary  that  their  soldiers 
know  that  they  do  not  go  to  war  simply 
to  kill,  but  also  to  die.  If  it  is  not  so. 
they  will  continue  to  hold  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  aggressiveness  and  the  lack 
of  principles,  and  the  good  people  all  the 
inhibitions  of  decency  and  morality. 

It  is  demonstrated  that  it  is  almost 
impossible,  when  a  dictator  is  over- 
thrown, "to  catch  the  fat  fish."  Those 
always  find  the  way  to  escape  with  their 
millions.  Those  who  remain  behind  pay 
their  debts.  This  injustice,  superim- 
posed on  all  the  others,  shoiild  serve  as 
a  warning:  He  who  lets  himself  serve  as 
a  paid  assassin  of  a  tyrant  should  know 
that  it  is  own  life  which  is  in  danger, 
and  not  that  of  his  master.  The  day 
when  there  are  no  instniments  there 
will  be  no  tyrants. 

Society  should  protect  Itself  by  meth- 
ods adequate  to  the  circumstances.  If 
the  circumstances  are  extraordinary, 
the  social  defenses  should  also  be  ex- 
traordinary. No  one  who  knows  the  bar- 
baric extremes  to  which  the  recent  tor- 
turers in  CiU>a,  Venezuela,  and  other  re- 
publics, arrived  will  l>e  able  to  deny  with 
his  conscience  that  the  corrective  meth- 
ods should  be  extreme,  keeping  relation- 
ship with  the  magnitude  of  the  crimes 
and  the  propensity  to  commit  them. 

For  the  well-being  of  society,  the  law 
of  vengeance  cannot  be  recommended: 
eye  for  an  eye.  tooth  for  a  tooth.  The 
torturers  should  not  be  disrespected  or 
tortured.  But  capital  punishment,  siim- 
mary  execution,  turns  out.  in  these  ex- 
treme cases,  by  a  cruel  paradox,  to  be  a 
civilized  way  to  repress  delinquency. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  the  level  of 
cruelty  which  the  political  delinquency 
in  the  20th  century  has  reached.  Civili- 
zation needs  to  resort  to  the  most  painful 
methods  to  detain  the  tide.  This  spec- 
tacle of  our  times  led  a  penallst  of  the 
statiu-e  of  Jimenez  de  Asua  to  declare,  a 
short  time  after  World  War  n.  that  he 
would  prefer  the  revolutitxiary  Justice 
in  whose  name  the  Italian  people  simply 
hung  by  the  feet  Mussolini  and  his  lover, 
to  the  type  of  cold,  slow,  judicial  process 
which  was  adopted  in  the  Nuremburg 
trials. 

Those  who  today  favor  that  the  Culmn 
war  criminals  be  tried  in  common  courts 
are  not  in  touch  with  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  no  doubt,  in  every 
city  and  in  every  town,  who  were  the 
principal  murderers.  Poor  Cuba.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  comedy  to  present 
proofs.  The  proofs  are  not  even  in  the 
coneterles.  The  corpses  are  In  the 
weUs.  in  the  sewers,  in  the  basements. 
And.  Just  as  happened  In  Venezuela, 
those  who  did  not  reach  the  relief  of 
death  from  the  tortures  will  be  in  insane 
asylums  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

If  the  provisional  Oovoimient  does 
not  rapidly  execute  the  most  notorious 
criminals.  pubUc  passion,  indignant  at 
the  impunity  or  the  delay,  will  overflow, 
and  then  the  number  of  deaths  will  be 
many,  many  thousands. 

If  there  is  not  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment which  leaves  an  Impression  in  the 
memory  of  the  country,  the  assassins 
will  soon  be  organizing  invasions,  with 


the  millions  of  dollars  removed  by  the 
tyranny.  In  order  to  impose  it  again. 

Tbe  Cuban  people  have  suffered  great 
dlsilluBlonments.  I  hope  that  today's 
revolution  will  not  disillusion  them 
again.  For  the  time  being,  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  se«ns  to  me  a  salu- 
tary measure,  however  distressing.  I 
believe  it  my  duty  to  back  it.  in  spite  of 
tbe  fact  that  I  consider  capital  punish- 
ment repugnant,  inadmissible,  in  other 
circimistances. 


Uadne  Baaknif  Caaceatratioa  Mast  Be 
Stepped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  27,  1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKo.  I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
me  before  the  Wisconsin  Bankers  As- 
sociation at  the  Hotel  Schroeder.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Monday,  January  26. 1959. 

The  address  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  with  members 
of  tills  distinguished  group  which  has  been 
in  the  forefront  in  seeking  to  maintain  a 
soxind,  vigorously  competitive  unit  banking 
system  in  this  country  and  to  arrest  the 
trend  which  is  slowly  concentrating  our 
flnancial  reaourcas  into  fewer  and  fewer 
hands.  The  members  of  this  aaaoclatlon 
are  well  aware  that  the  healthy  growth  of 
independent  banks  is  of  vital  importance 
for  the  preeervation  of  our  traditional,  free 
enterprise  system.  That  system  is  premised 
on  a  diffusion  of  economic  power  and  de- 
pends upon  economic  activity  being  eon- 
trclled  by  the  market  and  not  manipulated 
by  a  handful  of  men. 

It  is  for  theee  reasoras,  I  think,  that  the 
American  concept  of  banking  traditioiiaUy 
has  been  based  on  community  hanking 
which  provides  the  widest  range  of  flnanrlal 
services  to  the  people  tn  the  area.  In  my 
Judgment,  independent  lianka,  locaUy  organ- 
ised, locaUy  financed,  and  locaUy  managed, 
not  only  act  as  a  necessary  balance  wheel  to 
offset  the  power  of  big  bustneas,  they  tend 
to  provide  a  much  healthier  baais  for  effec- 
tive community  organisation  than  does  the 
absentee  own'drshlp  of  mammoth  hanking 
institutiona.  In  fact,  it  la  the  independent 
benk — not  the  giant  flnanrlal  houae — ^wliich 
In  many  cases  prorldee  the  new  ideaa  from 
which  wldeq>read  Innovations  originate. 

During  the  last  S5  years,  however,  events 
have  transpired  In  the  field  of  banking 
which  have  severely  tranafonned  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Nation's  banking  aystem 
and  have  threatened  to  alter  fundamental 
aasumptions  underlying  tbe  deposit  and 
credit  structure  of  the  economy.  In  the  last 
86  years,  the  hanking  population  of  the 
country  has  bem  more  tban  nalved  notwith- 
standing that  the  business  transacted  by  the 
commercial  ti«Tik^<ng  syston  has  moltipUed 
many  times.  In  1021,  there  were  over  80.000 
commercial  banks  as  compared  to  approxi- 
mately 18,500  at  the  present  time.  True,  a 
large  share  of  the  Nation's  loases  occurred 
prior  to  1983  because  of  the  depreasion  wlien 
approximately  S.000  banks  were  forsed  to 
suspend  operationa  during  the  4-year  period 
between  1980  and  the  end  ot  1988.  However, 
since  1988,  the  mergw  movement  has  tieen 
tbe  major  factor  in  the  gradtud  decline  In 
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the  total  number  of  banka.  For  example.  In 
the  period  1950  through  1058.  aome  1.330  of 
the  Nation's  commercial  banka  have  disap- 
peared by  way  of  mergers  and  oonsoUda- 
tlons.  Many  of  these  consolidations,  X  would 
hasten  to  add,  have  been  primarily  the  out- 
growth of  a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of 
csrtoln  banks  to  expand  their  banking  fa- 
cilities, add  to  their  capital  and  depositors, 
and,  in  general,  increase  their  overall  finan- 
cial strength  in  the  economy. 

This  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  the  coun- 
try's banks  has  lessened  competition  among 
banks  in  many  communities.  Over  76  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  have  no  commercial 
banking  facilities  whatsoever,  while  more 
than  half  the  counties  in  the  United  States 
have  only  three  or  fewer  banks  serving  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Hundreds  of  small, 
rural  American  communities  have  become 
bankless  towns  and  many  others  are  served 
by  only  one  bank  in  place  of  the  two  or  three 
which  existed  in  the  1920's. 

Other  important  trends  have  accompanied 
the  demise  of  many  of  the  Nation's  banks. 
In  the  first  place,  banks  have  gradxially  been 
Increasing  in  size.  A  bank  that  was  con- 
sidered large  in  size  in  the  mldthirties  Is  now 
a  relatively  small  institution.  Smaller  banks 
have  become  fewer  in  number,  the  big  banks 
greater  In  i»T>portlon  to  the  banking  popu- 
lation. 

In  addition,  the  banking  system  has  be- 
come characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  con- 
centration of  financial  resources  where  a  few 
large  banks  control  a  disproportionate  share 
of  total  loans  and  deposits.  Today  the  100 
largest  banks  control  more  than  48  percent 
of  the  Nation's  bank  deposits.  In  10  of  the 
Nation's  18  leading  financial  centers.  4  banks 
own  more  than  80  percent  of  all  conunerclal 
assets.  Furthermore.  In  nine  of  these  finan- 
cial centers,  two  banks  own  more  than  60 
percent  of  alt  commercial  bank  assets. 
Again,  in  each  of  the  16  leading  financial 
centers,  the  first  two  banks  own  more  than 
40  percent  of  all  the  commercial  assets,  the 
first  four  banks,  60  percent. 

Another  aspect  Is  concentration  through 
bank  holding  companlee  which  exercise  a 
high  degree  of  control  over  banking  facilities 
in  many  areas.  In  Massachusetts,  for  exam- 
ple, holding  compinies  control  48.5  percent 
of  all  commerclni  banking  depositr;  in  Min- 
nesota, two  bank  holding  companies  control 
46  percent  of  commercifd  bank  deposits;  in 
Montana,  the  same  two  companies  control 
over  44  percent  of  the  commercial  bank  de- 
posits: in  Oregon,  one  company  controls  43 
percent  of  the  State's  bank  dep>08its;  in 
Nevada,  the  same  company  holds  78  percent 
of  the  commercial  bank  deposits.  And  here 
In  Milwaukee,  one  bank,  controlled  by  a 
holding  company,  has  48.8  percent  of  all  de- 
posits In  the  city. 

The  increase  In  banking  concentration  has 
been  coupled  with  a  comparative  contraction 
In  the  credit  extended  to  borrowers  by  the 
banking  system.  As  banks  have  grown 
larger,  they  have  tended  to  have  fewer  deal- 
ings with  smaller  businesses.  A  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  several 
years  ago  shows  that  the  very  large  banks 
with  depoalta  of  $500  million  or  more  had 
the  least  number  of  loans  with  small  business 
of  all  classes  of  banks,  the  next  to  lowest  dol- 
lar volume  of  loans  with  small  business,  and 
the  smallest  percentage  of  dollar  volume  of 
all  loans  with  small  business.  Considering 
the  decrease  In  the  proportion  of  small  banks 
in  the  financial  community,  the  overall  drop 
in  credit  extended,  and  the  frequent  retort 
to  Oovemment  agencies  for  funds,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  increasing  trend  toward  con- 
centratUm  haa  at  times  entailed  credit  short- 
ages especially  (or  smaller  enterprises. 

There  la  Increadng  awareness,  I  beUeve. 
that  additional  precautions  are  essential  to 
preserve  the  banking  competition  that  still 
remains  and  to  i»«Teiit  bsmklhg  credit  from 
becoming  dominated  to  an  ever-Increasing 


extent  by  a  small  tightly  knit  group.  Suc- 
cessfully resisted  In  New  York  State  last  year, 
for  example,  were  bills  which  would  accom- 
plish the  following:  First,  permit  bank  hold- 
ing company  expansion  throughout  the  State 
without  regard  to  bank  branch  district  lines, 
thus  ending  the  freeze  on  bank  holding  com- 
pmny  expansion  except  In  accordance  with 
branch  geographic  limitations;  second,  ob- 
literate the  branch  district  line  between 
New  York  City  and  the  suburban  areas  henoe 
permitting  bank  expansion  throughout  the 
entire  new  district. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  Oovernor  Harriman. 
adoption  of  such  legislation  not  only  would 
have  the  gravest  consequences  in  respect  of 
the  State's  future  banking  structure,  but 
would  bring  banking  monopoly  closer  into 
being.  It  would  also  have  had  the  gravest 
repercussions  throughout  the  Nation,  since 
what  happens  in  New  York  in  the  banking 
field  frequently  seta  the  stage  for  numerous 
other  States. 

Adoption  of  the  first  proposal.  I  Indicated, 
would  enable  a  bank,  via  the  holding  com- 
pany device,  to  circumvent  branch  district 
lines  and  enable  the  same  management, 
which  is  restricted  in  Its  operations  under  a 
bank  charter,  to  acquire  through  a  holding 
company  a  unit  bank  in  the  State  of  New 
York  regardlees  of  where  situated  and  oper- 
ate it  in  the  same  manner  a  branch  would 
be  operated.  It  was  my  position  that  this 
propoeal  would  accomplish  indirectly  what 
Is  prohibited  by  the  SUte  in  esUbllshlng 
branch  district  lines  and  would  have  ef- 
fectively dissolved  branch  limitations.  Be- 
yond that,  it  seemed  crystal  clear  to  me 
that  the  proposal  could  have  ignited  what 
might  have  been  the  greatest  chain  raactlon 
in  recent  banking  history,  the  effects  of 
which  tlireatened  to  go  to  the  very  roots  of 
the  entire  banking  structure  of  New  York 
State. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  to  obliterate 
the  branch  district  line  between  New  York 
City  and  the  suburban  counties.  I  empha- 
sized that  these  district  lines  were  drawn  to 
protect  independent  banking  from  en- 
crofu:hment  of  the  giant  money-market  in- 
stitutions in  New  York  City,  and  that  it  was 
of  even  greater  Importance  now  to  guard 
against  such  encroachment. 

In  my  several  communications  to  Gov- 
ernor Harriman.  I  also  emphasized  that  to 
adopt  either  proposal  would  be  to  jrield 
without  Justification  to  a  few  powerful  fi- 
nancial Institutions  in  New  York  City,  which 
have,  for  years,  sought  to  achieve  dominance 
over  the  banking  system  of  the  entire  State 
of  New  York. 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association,  of 
which  your  group  la  a  constituent  part, 
played  an  important  role  in  mustering  ef- 
fective opposition  to  this  legislation.  It  Is 
to  be  commended  as  Is  Oovernor  Harri- 
man who,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
unit  banks,  maintained  unrelenting  re- 
sistance to  these  measures. 

I  am  sure  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  renew  their  efforts  to  secure  pass- 
age of  these  proposals.  I  trust  that  the  new 
Governor  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  will 
act  with  the  same  dedication  to  the  public 
interest  in  opposing  such  measxires  as  did 
his  predecessor. 

Also  noteworthy  this  past  year  was  rejec- 
tion by  the  Federal  Reserfs  Board  of  •  plan 
by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
the  second  largest  In  the  city,  to  evade  New 
York  State  statutory  limitations  preventing 
banks  In  Mew  York  City  from  establishing 

branches  outaide  the  boundaries  of  New 
York  City.  This  It  tried  to  do  by  af^lylng 
to  the  Fedaral  Beserve  Board  for  permission 
to  form  a  bank  boKUnf  company  with  tlia 
Initial  objective  at  acquiring  control  of  the 
County  Trust  Oo.  at  White  Plains,  M.T..  the 
dominant  cpmmerclal  bank  in  Westchester 
County.  In  opposing  this  plan,  I  testified  In 
detail  before  the  Board  that  Its  consumma- 


tion would  be  contrary  to  the  oompetltlv* 
sUndards  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Aet 
and  In  violation  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  act; 
that  Its  effectuation  oould  mean  the  end  of 
branch  district  lines  In  the  State;  and  could 
mean  basic  alteration  of  the  State's  banking 
structure  completely  without  the  approval 
of  the  State's  legisUtore.  My  good  friend 
Mr.  Ben  DuBois  of  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association,  likewise  testified  In  opposition  to 
this  propoeal  and.  I  might  add,  presented 
most  persuasive  arguments.  It  Is  gratifying 
that  the  majority  of  the  Board  recognised 
the  serious  competitive  implications  of  this 
proposal  and  rejected  It  on  tliafk  baaU. 

No  less  significant  are  the  proposed 
mergers  between  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York  and  J.  P  Morgan  ft  Co.  and  be- 
tween tiie  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  and  the 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
consummation  of  either  of  these  transactions 
would  result  in  an  undue  concentration  of 
banking  facilities  in  the  city:  spur  a  further 
wave  of  bank  mergers;  and  Ignite  a  chain 
reaction  that  could  have  the  saost  prof  owl 
repercussions  on  our  banking  sti  ueture. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  Impact  these 
transactions  would  have  on  the  competitive 
situation.  I  have  communicated  with  the 
superintendent  of  banks  of  New  York  State 
whose  aproval  is  required,  together  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  also  must  ap- 
I>rove  in  the  event  either  of  the  continuing 
banks  establishes  branches  at  locations  of 
former  offices  of  the  absortted  Institution. 
In  addition.  I  have  written  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  has  Jurisdiction  uMlsr 
the  Sherman  Act  which  prohibits  any  coai- 
blnatlon  in  restraint  of  trade,  attempt  to 
monopollae.   or   monopolization. 

With  respect  to  these  merger  proposala.  it 
is  relevant  that  3  years  ago  the  New  York 
superintendent  of  banks.  Mr.  Oeorge  A. 
Mooney,  testified  t>efore  our  Antitrust  Sub« 
committee: 

"It  has  been  my  policy  as  superintendent 
of  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  follow 
the  spirit  of  the  Cellar  Antimerger  Act  In 
determining  whether  or  not  to  approve 
mergers  of  banks  that  come  within  my  Jurla- 
dlctlon.  That  is  to  say,  if  after  analysis  of 
all  facts,  I  find  that  the  effect  of  a  proposed 
bank  merger  may  be  substantially  to  leesen 
competition  or  tend  to  monopoly  In  any  lo- 
cality. I  will  unhesitatingly  withhold  ap- 
proval." 

Mr.  Mooney's  term  expired  a  few  weeks 
ago.  In  the  circumstances.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  his  successor  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  Oovernor  Rockefeller  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  above  pollsy  In  scrutinis- 
ing the  Guaranty  Trust-Morgan  and  Manu- 
facturers Trust-Bankers  Trust  merger  pro- 
posals. I  would  also  note  that  before  leav- 
ing office  Mr.  Mooney  advised  me  that  his 
Department  was  undertaking  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  the  Ouaranty-Morgan  pro- 
posal. 

I  hope  that  the  new  superintendent  not 
only  continues  that  Investigation  but 
broadens  it  to  include  the  Manufacturers 
Trtut- Bankers  Trust  transaction.  I  trust 
that  the  superintendent  will.  In  addition, 
consult  with  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  as  to  the  competitive  aspects  of 
theee  mergers.  Furthermore,  I  believe  It 
necessary  that  the  siipsiliitsii<siil  liold  pub- 
lic hearlD«i  on  the  propoaals  so  that  all  In- 
terested persons  may  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  as  chairman  of 
the  Antitrust  Eubconunlttee.  I  will  keep  • 
watchful  eye  on  all  developmenta. 

On  the  positive  sUSe,  additional  Pedsral 
legislatkm  dealing  wlUx  bank  m«gBn  la  Im- 
perative If  we  are  to  stop  undtia  coneentra- 
tion  and  keep  a  unit  banking  system  In  this 
country.  For  there  U  little  doubt  that 
present  Federal  lav  on  this  subject  Is  grossly 
inadequate. 
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Under  the  NatlotMU  Banking  Act.  approval 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is  re- 
quired for  any  merger  between  national 
banks,  or  between  a  national  bank  and  a 
State  bank,  where  the  resultant  Institution  Is 
.t  national  bank.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Uepoeit  Insurance  Act  requires  that  approval 
( (  certain  mergers  must  be  obtained  from 
;he  Federal  Deposit  Inaurance  Corporation, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or 
the  Federnl  Reserve  Board,  as  the  case  may 
be.  but  only  where  thi*  capital  stock  or  sur- 
plus of  the  resulting  l>ank  will  be  less  than 
the  aggregate  stock  of  the  two  Institutions 
combined.  Also,  apprtival  of  the  Federal  De- 
l^.jsit  Insurance  Corporation  la  required  for 
mergers  between  Insured  and  nonlnmred 
banks.  None  of  these  Federal  banking  stat- 
utes applicable  to  miirgers  deals  substan- 
tively with  competition  In  the  field  of  bank- 
ing, and  In  no  case  is  toe  competitive  Impact 
of  the  merger  a  necessiiry  element  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Federal  banking  officials  In  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  to  i^ant  approval. 

Bank  mergers  are  slso  circumscribed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890 
which  prohibit  combiiiatlons  In  restraint  of 
trade,  attempts  to  mcnopoUae.  or  ntonopo- 
lizatton  of  trade  or  ccnunerce.  Illegality  la 
established  by  proof  that  the  merger  has 
actually  resulted  in  ar  unreasonable  lessen- 
ing of  competition:  It  is  Immaterial  whether 
the  merger  was  accomplished  by  stock  or 
asset  acquisitions. 

Section  7  of  the  Clay'.on  Act  of  1914.  on  the 
other  hand,  deals  specifically  with  corporate 
snd  bank  mergers  and  bans  those  achieved 
by  stock  purchases  where  there  Is  a  reason- 
able probability  of  a  substantial  leesenlng  of 
competltloa  or  a  tendency  to  monopoly.  Re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  the  section  Inso- 
far as  banks  are  concerned  Is  vested  con- 
currently In  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Section  7  was  designed  to  stop  mergers 
beyond  the  reach  of  th4  Sherman  Act  but  Its 
failure  to  include  mergers  aocompUahed  by 
asset  acquisitions  resulted  in  a  loophole 
which  so  far  as  nonbanklng  corporations  are 
concerned  was  olossd  by  passage  of  the 
Ccller-Kefauver  Act  ol  1050.  However,  be- 
cause of  revisions  made  In  subsequent  ver- 
sions of  various  antimerger  bills,  it  became 
Impracticable  to  Indtide  within  the  scope 
of  the  OeUer-Kefauver  .\ct  oorporatlons  other 
than  those  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Coaunlsslon.  This  leix,  asset 
acqulaltlons  by  banks  unaffected  by  the  new 
law  since  authority  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  section  7  dealing  with  banks  Is  vested  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  B)ard  and  not  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Beyond  this,  most  bank  mergers  are  ac- 
complished by  asset  acquisitions.  For  this 
reason  section  7  at  the  Clayton  Act  has 
limited  value  In  coplnj  with  the  mounting 
trend  of  bank  merger  activity. 

Against  this  background  I  believe  It  neces- 
sary as  a  first  step  tha^  section  18(c)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Ccnporatton  Act 
be  amended  In  the  following  respects: 

First,  the  provisions  of  existing  law  should 
be  expanded  so  as  to  require  prior  approval 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  l>ank  supervisory 
agency  for  every  merger  or  consolidation  In- 
volving insured  banks; 

BeeocMl,  the  appropriate  Federal  bank  su- 
psevisoty  agency  should  be  prohibited  from 
apiiroving  any  bank  merger  or  oonsoUdatlon 
wtasre  the  effect  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  eompetltlon  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly: 

Third,  the  appropriate  Federal  bank  snper- 
vlaory  agency  should  be  required  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  Attorney  Oencral  at  a  propoeed 
merger  and  enable  him  to  intervene  or  ofTcr 
his  views  respecting  the  eompetttlve  phssai 
of  klM  transaction: 

fourth,  tlie  approprtate  nderal  bank  en- 
pervleory  i««ncy  should  be  required  to  give 
notice  with  opportunity  to  be  heard  to  the 


appropriate  supsrvlsory  authority  of  the  In- 
tsreated  State  In  the  event  the  transaction 
Involves  State  banks; 

Fifth,  an  antitrust  savings  clause  should 
be  adopted  for  bank  mergers  similar  to  that 
governing  bank  bedding  comi>anles  which 
would  make  It  clear  that  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  laws  pertaining  to 
banks  are  not  to  be  siqierseded. 

In  addition,  the  loophole  in  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  should  be  cloeed  and  Federal 
enforcement  agencies  should  be  provided 
with  the  same  authority  to  move  against 
bank  mergers  accomplished  by  asset  acquisi- 
tion as  they  have  to  move  against  bank 
mergers  consummated  by  way  of  stock 
acqulaltlons. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  amendment 
of  the  bonking  laws  in  this  area  is  not  In- 
consistent with  amendment  of  the  antitrust 
laws  to  cover  bank  mergers  accomplished 
by  asset  acquisitions.  Indeed,  adoption  of 
the  apiMX>ach  that  I  have  outlined  would 
mean,  in  effect,  that  the  antltrtist  statutory 
provisions  pertaining  to  bank  mergers  would 
be  essentially  similar  to  provisions  presently 
applicable  to  t>ank  holding  company  acquisi- 
tion of  banking  facilities. 

The  Federal  banking  agencies,  while 
rec<»nmcndlng  amendment  of  existing  laws 
so  as  to  require  prior  approval  of  all  bank 
lAergers.  feel  that  in  granting  or  withholding 
consent,  they  should  l>e  required  only  "to 
take  Into  consideration  whether  the  effect 
(of  the  propoeed  transaction)  may  be  to 
lessen  competition  unduly  or  to  tend  unduly 
to  create  a  monopoly."  They  oppose  the 
approach  receMnmended  above  that  would 
require  them  to  disapprove  a  merger  where 
the  effect  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  monopoly. 

Under  the  suggestion  of  the  banking 
agencies  competitive  considerations  would 
be  only  one  of  the  various  factors  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  In  scrutiniz- 
ing a  propoeed  bank  merger.  Moreover,  they 
would  have  Congress  adopt  an  entirely  novel 
test,  namely,  whether  the  acquisition  may 
lessen  competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly 
to  create  a  monopoly.  Indisputably  this  pro- 
poeed standard  la  far  weaker  than  that  of 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  which  appUes  to 
other  businesses  and  prohlblta  any  merger 
where  the  effect  of  the  acquisition  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  Nor  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  banking  Industry  so 
unique  as  to  Justify  such  departure. 

The  term  "substantially  leeeen  oompetl- 
tlon"  has  been  boibedded  In  Federal  jurls- 
prudenee  tot  soase  S5  years  In  the  course  of 
which  it  has  received  Judicial  content 
through  numerous  court  interpretations.  If 
we  discard  this  standard  for  the  vague  and 
novel  standard  of  "unduly."  we  will  find 
ourselves  In  a  sea  of  trouble.  It  took  years 
and  years  to  determine  throttgh  court  inter- 
pretation what  the  term  "substantially  to 
lessen  oompetitioa"  means.  Shotdd  the 
banking  agencies'  proposal  be  adopted,  not 
only  would  the  courts  have  to  start  all  over 
again  in  Interpreting  a  vague  and  tmtested 
term,  there  would  be  created — and  vrlthout 
Justification — a  dual  standard,  one  for 
banks.  *TM^t*'<»r  for  nonhanklng  corporations. 

Also.  It  must  be  recognized  that  if  the 
Congress  vK'ff"*^  adopt  the  standard  pro- 
posed by  the  banking  sgeitcies  asil  proscribe 
only  bank  mergers  which  tend  tinduly  to 
monopoly,  ttien  the  Congress  In  effect  would 
be  placing  Its  imprtmatur  of  approval  on 
mergers  which  tend  to  monopoly.  Stated 
otterwiee.  adoptton  at  the  *nindQly*  stand- 
ard voukl  mean  tli*t  It  la  tbe  poUey  of  Oon- 
grses  that  a  bank  merger  which  t«ids  to 
monopoly  Is  In  the  public  interest;  that 
only  if  It  tends  nnduly  to  monopoly  should 
it  be  banned. 


TlM  short  of  the  matter  is  that,  as  a 
former  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  in  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  testified,  "the  bank- 
lag  agencies'  proposal  dose  little  tX  anything, 
to  insure  competitive  enterprise  in  banking. 
Any  pretense  that  it  does  se^ns  to  me  hardly 
more  than  sham." 

More  than  that,  the  propoeal  of  the  bank- 
ing agencies  wovild  weaken  the  competitive 
standards  which  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency now  professes  to  follow  with  respect 
to  bank  mergers.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
is  required  in  aU  cases  of  mergers  between 
national  banks,  or  between  a  national  bank 
and  a  State  bank  where  the  resulttmt  Insti- 
tution is  to  be  operated  under  a  national 
charter.  I  point  out  that  the  Comptroller 
has  stated  on  numerous  occasions  that  t>e- 
fore  granting  merger  approval,  he  will  deter- 
mine whether  its  effect  In  any  section  of  the 
country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly;  that 
he  will  determine,  in  sum.  whether  the 
transaction  is  violative  of  the  policy  of  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act. 

The  conclusion  Is  Ineecapable,  however,  as 
the  KXXamvj  General  has  testified,  that  the 
Ofllce  of  the  Comptroller  has  tended  to  give 
little  or  no  oonsideration  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  competition  would  be  sub- 
stantially lessened. 

It  is  important  that  legislatlem  in  this 
area  require  the  appropriate  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agency  to  give  notice  to  the  At- 
torney OeneraL  As  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  observed.  "Failure  to  Insure  Informed 
advice  on  competitive  factors  could  have  ef- 
fects far  beyctnd  the  banking  field.  Without 
(the  Department's]  right  to  intervene  In 
bank  mergers  there  might  be  as  many  differ- 
ent views  of  section  7  stsndsrds  and  seope 
as  there  were  agencies  (diarged  with  this  en- 
forcement. The  result  could  well  be  dispari- 
ties In  view,  which,  in  turn,  spell  resil  en- 
forcement inequities.  Enforcement  effec- 
tiveness as  well  requires  some  procedme  for 
(the)  Department's  Intervention.  Otherwise 
la  Its  overall  responsibility  for  seetioa  rs  en- 
forcement •  •  •  outside  of  the  banking 
area,  the  Department  vrould  be  bonnd  by 
bank  merger  precedent  (It]  had  no  voice  in 
picking  or  shaping." 

In  theee  circumstances.  It  would  be  little 
short  of  folly  to  reqtdre  the  appropriate 
Federal  bank  supervisory  agency  to  obtain 
the  views  of  the  other  two  hanking  agencies, 
as  the  agencies  have  reooavaaended,  but  not 
Impoee  the  eaake  requirement  in  respect  to 
seeking  the  informed  advloe  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justloe— the  one  agency  possessing 
the  necessary  competency  to  make  an  In- 
formed recommendation  respecting  competi- 
tive tmi^eatlons  of  a  piupotd  sierger. 

FnrtliciBMMe,  on  the  basts  of  past  vcpt^ 
rlenoe.  unless  a  rsquirement  of  mandatory 
ooDsultatiaa  vrith  the  DqMrtment  is  written 
into  law.  tiiere  is  Uttle.  if  any.  likeUbood 
that  the  Federal  hanking  ageodee  will  ssek 
the  Informed  advice  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  foregoing  oonsldcratiaos  are  equally 
applicable  in  respect  to  obtaining  the  views 
of  the  appropriate  State  banking  supervisor 
when  the  continuing  Institution  Is  to  be  a 
State  bank.  In  such  esses  it  Is  as  nsiwasiy 
to  obtain  the  views  of  the  appropriate  local 
otBdal  as  it  is  the  views  of  the  other  two 
Federal  hanking  agencies  since  the  State  su- 
pervisor usually  will  have  special  knowledge 
of  local  banking  and  other  nuttters.  factors 
which  are  of  the  highest  degree  or  relevance 
to  a  datermlnatlan  as  to  whetber  final  ap- 
pcoval  dioald  be  granted  or  withheld. 

It  at  existing  law  is  Bsssntlsl  in 
to  proiilbit  heddlng  company 
acquisition  of  banks  wlttUn  a  State  c»9ept 
within  the  area  within  which  branches  of 
banks  are  permitted  Such  provialoci.  it  will 
bf  recalled,  was  inooqiorated  In  ssctlon  5(c) 
of  tltc  Spcnoe  bank  holding  company  bill 
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(HJt.  6037)  whloh  WM  adopted  OTWwhalm- 
Ingly  by  th*  Boum  in  th«  Mth  Oonfr«H, 
though  tht  Motion  wm  lAtor  d«ltt«d  In  oon- 
f«r«no«.  SubaaquMit  d«T«lopm«nti  have 
only  MTTtd  to  undaracor*  naad  tor  Ita  anaot- 
mant.  Abaant  auoh  provlalon,  Stata  gao* 
graphlo  lUnltatlona  haTa  baan  and  can  ba 
atoldad  by  tha  almpla  aspadlant  of  forming 
a  holding  company  to  aoqulra  control  of 
banka  throughout  a  Stata  without  ragard  to 
district  Unaa.  To  my  mind  tha  oonolutlon  la 
Inaaoapabla  that  daaplta  all  that  haa  baan 
aald  about  tha  distinction  batwaan  bank 
holding  company  groupa  and  branch  bank- 
Ing  systams,  both  accomplish  the  sama 
thing — tha  operation  of  a  number  of  banking 
unite  under  one  control  and  management. 
Throiigh  tha  corporate  device,  holding  com- 
panies still  can  be  used  to  evade  branch 
banking  laws  and  defeat  the  declared  pollclea 
of  the  State  regarding  branch  banking.  This 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  overriding  purpoae 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  and  of 
State  branching  reatrietlons  is  similar:  to 
safeguard  against  banking  monopoly  by 
minimising  the  dangera  Inherent  in  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  through  central- 
ised banking  control.  Yet,  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  by  permitting  the  piercing  of 
branch  district  lines  through  the  holding 
company  device,  is  now  serving  as  a  con- 
venient vehicle  for  foaterlng  Just  that  bank- 
ing concentration  which  it  la  designed  to 
prevent.     I  can  think  of  no  greater  anomaly. 

The  legislation  I  have  recommended  above 
la  the  minimum  necessary  to  preserve  com- 
petition in  the  banking  field.  I  shall  do 
everjrthlng  possible  to  see  to  ita  enactment 
during  this  Congress  and  I  am  confident  that 
with  the  help  of  yoiir  association  and  other 
like-minded  organizations,  it  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  present  Congress. 


One  Haadred  tad  Fortieth  AaniTertary 
GtmraeBioration  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Birth— One  of  History's  Greatest  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CAIJrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27, 1959 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to  again  pre- 
sent a  few  remarks,  further  and  again 
affirming  the  great  inspiration  the  life 
and  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  great 
commoner  has  always  been  to  me. 

The  last  occasion,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  when  Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  again 
stopped  at  the  dirt-floored,  one-win- 
dowed cabin  at  Hodgenville,  E:y.,  where 
he  was  bom.  which  is  being  so  nicely  and 
appropriately  preserved,  it  was  borne 
upon  me  again  that  his  life  had  not  only 
been  one  of  extreme  hardship  and  trial, 
but  had  In  fact  been  one  in  which  there 
had  been  a  fair  share  of  romance. 

Then  we  continued  to  travel  during 
the  following  few  weeks  the  full  length 
of  the  Lincoln  Trail  through  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  I  respectfully 
suggest  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  many 
American  parents  to  take  the  yoimg 
folks  of  their  family  and  spend  some  of 
their  vacation  time  in  taking  this  same 
trail.    Increasingly  I  appraise  as  accu- 


rate and  correct  the  statement  of  Secre- 
tary Stanton  at  the  bedside  of  Lincoln 
about  94  jrears  ago  when  he  said,  *'Now 
he  belongs  to  the  ages." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  will  be 
written  and  said  of  him  by  others  more 
talented  and  gifted  than  I  during  these 
next  few  days  that  I  will  close  these  re- 
marks by  repeating  the  significant  and 
historical,  true  and  correct  statement, 
which  has  been  frequently  stated  before, 
which  Is  to  the  effect  that  more  books, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  have  already 
been  written  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
than  any  other  civil  ruler  of  government 
in  all  the  world's  history. 

When  I  was  a  lad  in  the  fifth  grade  of 
elementary  school  I  used  to  draw  the 
outlines  of  the  birthplace  cabin  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  my  school  slate  when  I 
should  have  been  applying  myself  to  my 
studies  to  be  recited  upon  yet  that  day. 
I  now  realize  I  was  doing  in  those  very 
early  years  of  my  young  life,  in  a  very 
meager  way.  what  the  brilliant,  informed 
brains  of  men  and  women  of  many  lands 
have  done  in  a  truly  magnificent  manner 
in  these  subsequent  years  to  the  days 
when  I  drew  the  cabin  on  the  slate  and 
then  tried  to  wash  it  out  with  the  sponge 
before  the  teacher  caught  me  violating 
her  edict  to  study  instead  of  wasting  my 
time. 


In  Honor  of  the  Boy  Scoots  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASaACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27.1959 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  February  7  to  February  13.  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  is  centered  on 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  Scouts  are  proud  of  their  organ- 
ization ;  of  its  happy,  wholesome  program 
of  activities:  and  its  contributions  to  the 
making  of  a  finer  America. 

As  we,  their  elders,  are  proud  of  them. 

Men  and  women  devote  their  lives  to 
their  work,  their  homes,  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

But  the  greatest  satisfaction  they 
derive  from  all  this  effort  is  to  see  their 
youngsters  become  worttiy  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  opportunities  provided 
for  them. 

In  ovu-  youth  we  knew  little  about  the 
Boy  Scouts.  There  were  no  troops  avail- 
able for  us  to  Join;  and  no  one  to  direct 
us  toward  this  organization  that  offers 
such  fulfillment  for  the  energy,  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  natural  idealism  of 
youth. 

If  we  had  our  lives  to  live  over  again, 
we  would  make  certain  to  engage  In  those 
activities  that  we  missed,  and  high 
among  these  would  be  membership  In  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

For  there  is  no  movement  in  this  coun- 
try that  does  more  to  make  a  boy  self- 
sufficient,  courteous,  and  inspired  by  the 
right  thinking  and  the  right  doing  that 
develops  a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen 
than  the  Boy  Scouts. 


I  am  humbly  grateful  for  this  emblem 
you  have  presented  to  me.  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  wear  it  In  celebration  ot  the 
week  that  is  set  aside  to  honor  your  fine 
organization. 

But  do  not  aak  me  to  go  camping  Juit 
yet.  You  will  have  to  teach  me  the  ropea 
before  I  can  qualify  for  Ufe  in  the  treat 
outdoors. 

Even  though  boyhood  days  are  far  be- 
hind me,  I  admire  your  spirit,  your 
healthy  adventures,  and  your  conaidera- 
tion  for  other  people,  that  you  are  team- 
ing as  members  of  your  local  troop. 

Congratulations  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 


Speech  of  Hob.  Arthw  Wiastead  at  the 
Mississippi  Prodacte  Diaaer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  Kzsaxaaxm 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV18 

Tuesday.  January  27, 1959 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cov- 
CRS88IONAL  Rkcoro.  I  submit  herewith 
a  speech  delivered  by  my  dtatingirished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Asthub  Wnr- 
sTKAD,  of  Mississippi,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Mississippi  products  dinner  on  De- 
cember 6  last  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Ho- 
tel. Washington,  D.C. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Dixie  Darl- 
ings and  the  band  from  Misaisstppt 
Southern  College,  located  in  my  own 
congressional  district  at  Hattiesbiirg, 
Miss.,  were  honored  guests  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  next  day  they  put  on  one  of 
the  best  half-time  football  shows  ever 
exhibited  in  these  United  States  on  the 
occasion  of  the  pro  football  game  be- 
tween the  Washington  Redskins  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers.  The  menu  at  the 
dinner  consisted  of  delicacies  from  llls- 
sissippi. 

Mississippi  Southern  College,  although 
a  comparatively  young  institutloo.  has 
achieved  an  outstanding  record  among 
the  colleges  of  the  Nation  in  the  stunt 
period  of  its  existence.  It  is  famous  not 
only  for  its  outstanding  prowess  on  the 
gridiron  and  its  Dixie  Darlings,  but  for 
the  enviable  record  in  the  scholaJBtlc  field 
that  it  has  achieved. 

The  speaker  on  the  occasion  of  tha 
Mississippi  products  dinner  given  by  the 
Mississippi  Day  Committee  was  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Congressman  Aa- 

THT7R  WmSTIAJ}. 

His  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Ch&lrnutn.  Mr.  George  Marehell.  Udlea 
and  gentlemen,  ttaU  U  a  moet  bappy  ooeeelon. 
Peraonally.  I  feel  that  we  lUsslsBtpirtaas  la 
Washington  are  greatly  honored  by  the  visit 
of  the  Dixie  Darllnga.  the  pride  of  Mtaslaetppl. 
the  marching  band  from  Mlaalaelppl  South- 
ern College,  offlclals  of  Mlaslaslppl  Boutbem. 
and  the  many  fine  people  who  have  ooms  to 
the  Capital  from  our  State  to  be  with  us  on 
this  great  occasion. 

As  an  aliunn\is  of  Mississippi  Bouthem,  I 
feel  also  that  our  fine  Institution  has  been 
honored.  Of  course,  our  Dixie  Darlings  and 
band  deeerre  the  honor.  They  were  ehoseii 
this  year  as  the  outstanding  coUege  drUI 
team  and  band  In  the  Nation  and  will  per- 
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form  tomorrow  over  a  national  radio  and 
television  network  )>etween  the  halves  at 
the  Washington  Reds^clns-Plttsburgh  Steelers 
footbaU  game.  We  arc  proud  of  the  fine 
achlevemenu  of  Mississippi  Southern,  whloh 
la  the  fasteet  growing  Institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  South. 

We  are  proud  that,  this  great  Institution 
was  honored  when  Its  band  and  Dixie  Dar- 
lings were  choeen  as  star  performers  at  our 
nrst  annual  Mississippi  products  dinner  In 
Washington. 

Now,  I  know  that  Mlsslsslppians  In  Wash- 
ington try  to  keep  up  with  what  Is  going  on 
back  home.  However,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  eome  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Mlislsslppi  in  agriculture 
and  in  agricultural  Industry,  dramatised  here 
tonight. 

Up  on  Capitol  Hill  here  in  Washington  we 
often  find  outstandliig  proof  of  the  popu- 
larity of  gulf  ooast  slirlmp.  Several  tlmee  a 
year  our  friends  on  'Jie  gulf  coast  send  up 
shrimp  for  seafood  luncheons  and  dinners. 
And  none  of  these  ooagresslonal  parties  ever 
go  begging  when  we  let  our  colleagues  know 
we  are  having  a  shr.mp  feed.  Every  flrst- 
rlasa  restaurant  features  gulf  coast  shrimp. 
To  add  to  this  tasty  ctcktail.  Jimmy  Love  has 
supplied  his  delicious  sauce.  Jimmy  has 
made  this  remoulade  sauce,  perfected  by  the 
Buena  Vista  Hotel,  fiimous  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Tou  have  not  enjoyed  real  gumbo  until 
you  ha^'e  tested  PsHcagoula  crab  gumbo. 
Hermes  Oautler,  Pascigoula's  ambassador  of 
good  win.  is  here  tor.lgbt  to  enjoy  with  us 
this  wonderful  gulf  coast  delicacy. 

We  often  hear  that  so-called  western  beef 
makes  the  finest  steiks  in  America.  But 
did  you  know  that  oTten  top  grade  Mlssls- 
slppi  beef  sells  on  tfae  Memphis  market  at 
prices  higher  than  the  same  grade  of  west- 
em  beef  sells  at  the  same  time  in  Kansas 
City.  Chicago,  and  Omaha?  We  are  honored 
tonight  by  the  presence  of  the  world's  No. 
1  poUed  Hereford  cattleman.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  my  good  f-lend,  "Hot"  Moore  of 
aenatobla.  Eacn  year  for  the  past  17  years, 
Mr.  Moore's  Circle  M  Ranch  has  staged  the 
top  cattle  sale  in  America. 

Last  February,  he  sold  a  champion  polled 
Hereford  bull  for  $bt. 000,  and  that  U  the 
world's  record  price  lor  any  bull.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fine  achievements  of  Missis- 
sippi cattlemen  and  farmers  in  bringing 
our  State  to  the  forefront  in  livestock  pro- 
duction. 

Now,  over  in  my  dUtrict,  in  Scott  County, 
we  have  the  world's  Ho.  1  poultry  proceeslng 
acUvity. 

The  chicken  breasts  that  you  wiU  enjoy 
here  tonight  were  supplied  by  my  personal 
friend  of  Morton.  Benny  Rogers,  who  has 
one  of  the  biggest  chicken  processing  plants 
in  existence.  I  stopped  in  to  see  Benny 
while  I  was  in  MissLsslppl  this  fall.  As  I 
parked  in  front  of  his  plant  a  big  truck, 
loaded  with  Mississippi  chickens  was  puU- 
Ing  out  for  Los  Angeles.  Our  Scott  County 
'-hicken  Industry  supplies  poultry  through- 
out the  United  Statue  and  many  foreign 
countries. 

The  vegetables  you  are  enjoying  tonight 
were  supplied  by  Wally  Wright,  one  of  the 
Nation's  biggest  wholesale  grocers.  He  has 
wholesale  stores  throughout  Mississippi  and 
is  interested  in  similar  operations  In  other 
States.  Tou  will  enjoy  the  lady  peas,  cooked 
southern  style,  and  the  delicious  baked  po- 
tctoes  served  you  here  tonight. 

Mississippi  has  always  been  a  leadw  In  the 
production  of  dairy  products.  Mississippi 
Dairy  Products  Association  shipped  to  otir 
dinner  pure  creamery  butter  produced  In  our 
State.  Tlie  Hattlesburg  Creamery  has  sur- 
prised us  with  the  addition  of  about  200 
gallons  of  Hattlesburg  lee  cream  to  give  you 
a  choice  of  desserts. 

But.  before  we  come  to  the  dessert,  per- 
mit   me    to    call    to    your    attention    the 


wonderful  deviled  egg  salad,  made  from  the 
recipe  of  Mrs.  L.  X.  Burnett,  whoee  husband 
is  the  head  of  an  organisation  known  as 
"Better  Eggs,  Inc.,"  at  Jackson.  Mississippi 
grocers  no  longer  find  It  necessary  to  Import 
eggs  to  meet  the  table  demands  of  our 
people. 

Then,  of  course,  we  are  enjoying  wonder- 
ful  Stafford  Springs  mineral  water.  Stafford 
Springs  is  also  in  my  district.  Stafford 
Springs  water  Is  most  pleasant  tasting,  as 
you  have  already  noted,  and  has  very  fine 
medicinal  qualities. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  dessert.  .  Many 
Mltsissippians  contend  that  molasses  pecan 
pie  originated  in  our  State. 

The  molassee  in  the  pie  here  tonight  is  the 
very  finest  Marlon  County  blue  ribbon  cane 
sirup.  Lester  Williams,  nationally  known 
weekly  newspaper  publisher  who  also  owns 
the  radio  station  at  Coluntbla,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  sirup. 

South  Mltsisfiippl  pecans  were  supplied  by 
the  Funsten  Pecan  Co.,  of  Hattlesburg, 
and  the  Natches  Pecan  Shelling  Co., 
of  Natches.  The  pecan  industry  also  con- 
tributes lubstantlally  to  our  Ulsslsslppl 
economy.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  they  are 
in  demand  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  for 
pecans  are  essential  in  any  good  Christmas 
fruitcake. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Oeorge 
Marshall,  of  the  Washington  Redskins,  and 
to  Philip  Morris,  sponsors  of  the  national 
radio  and  television  show  for  tomorrow,  for 
helping  us  make  posilble  this  occasion. 

Now,  let's  all  have  a  good  time  and  Join  In 
telling  our  friends  In  Washington  about 
what  a  great  State  we  have  in  Mississippi. 

Oh,  yes;  before  I  sit  down  I  want  to  ask  a 
very  pertinent  question.  My  question  is 
directed  to  Ole  Miss  and  Mi£sis£ippi  State. 
Why  don't  you  play  Mississippi  Southern? 


Unjustified  Oil  Price  Increase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRAHON 

or    KEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27, 1959 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No  problem  has 
been  brought  more  forcefully  or  more 
repeatedly  to  the  Members  of  the  86th 
Congress  than  has  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion and  the  need  for  holding  the  line  in 
our  price  structure.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  made  this  the 
major  theme  in  two  of  the  messages 
which  he  has  submitted  to  this  body, 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  and  the 
economic  report  of  Uie  President. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  Mr. 
Eisenhower  said: 

We  miist  avoid  any  contribution  to  infla- 
tionary proceeses,  which  could  disrupt  sound 
growth  in  our  economy.  Prices  have  dis- 
played a  welcome  stability  in  recent  months 
and,  if  we  are  wise  and  resolute,  we  will  not 
tolerate  inflatloa  in  the  years  to  come.  *  *  * 
Tnfiittifm  can  be  prevented.  But  this  de- 
mands statesmanship  on  the  part  of  business 
and  labor  leaders  and  of  GoTemment  at  aU 
levels. 

In  his  economic  report  the  President 
touched  on  the  same  line: 

Our  objective  must  be  to  establish  a  firm 
foundatloa  for  extending  economic  growth 
with  stable  prices  in  the  months  and  year* 
ahead.  This  wUl  not  come  about  auto- 
naatically.  •  •  •  Self -discipline  and  restraint 


are  essential  If  reaaonable  stability  of  prlc 
is  to  be  reached  within  the  framework  of 
the  free  competitive  institutions  on  whloh 
we  rely  heavily  for  the  improvement  of  oux 
material  welfare. 

Among  the  commodities  which  are  es- 
sential to  our  modem  civilization,  in  the 
rural  areas  no  leu  than  In  the  urban  and 
industrial  areas,  is  oil,  especially  oil  for 
heating  purposes.  I  have  been  deeply 
disturbed,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  learn  that  in 
sections  of  the  S2d  Congressional  District 
of  New  York  a  wholesale  oil  price  in- 
crease has  gone  Into  effect  within  recent 
days.  In  the  village  of  Cooperstown. 
N.Y..  the  famous  home  of  baseball,  the 
major  oil  companies  have  just  instituted 
an  increase  of  one-half  a  cent  per  gallon 
in  No.  2  oil,  boosting  the  total  price  on 
this  commodity  to  16.4  cents  a  gallon, 
the  highest  in  history.  A  similar  in- 
crease of  one-half  a  cent  per  gallon  has 
gone  into  effect  in  GloversviUe,  and  a 
similar  increase  has  been  authorized  for 
Schenectady  and  Oneonta. 

In  Cooperstown  alone  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  this  increase  will  cost  con- 
sumers about  $7,000  during  the  next  2 
winter  months,  when  the  necessity  for 
oil  Is  at  its  height. 

I  have  been  informed.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  at  the  same  time  this  price  increase 
has  gone  into  effect  for  individual  home 
consimiers,  that  the  oil  companies  have 
negotiated  an  arrangement  with  the 
Otsego  County  Courthouse  to  deliver  oil 
at  a  price  which  Is  a  cent  a  gallon  less 
than  Cooperstown  dealers  are  them- 
selves required  to  pay  for  the  same 
product. 

Let  me  make  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  increase  has  not  resulted  fnnn  ac- 
tion by  the  local  dealers,  but  has  been 
dictated  by  the  oil  companies  them- 
selves, and  without  any  Justification.  As 
a  result  the  dealers  are  as  hard  pressed 
as  the  consumers,  because  their  mai^ln 
of  profit  has  been  forced  down. 

Irresponsible  actirai  of  Uiis  kind  is 
contrary  to  the  call  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Is  the  type  of  thing  that  could 
most  directly  contribute  to  the  kind  of 
runaway  infiation  we  all  abhor. 

Because  infiation.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
something  that  can  come  upon  us  grad- 
ually step  by  st^.  without  our  folly 
realizing  it.  I  believe  that  this  unjusti- 
fied price  increase  ought  to  be  ful^  ex- 
plored immediately,  and  I  have  there- 
fore referred  the  facts  concerning  it 
both  to  the  congressional  committee 
which  is  investigating  all  a;q;)ects  of  so- 
called  administered  prices  and  to  the 
Justice  Departmoit  for  possible  anti- 
trust action  on  their  part. 

We  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Nation 
must  act  promptly  and  together  to  pre- 
vent such  unjustified  increases  and  to 
hold  the  line  against  Inflation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Freeman's  Journal,  of 
Cooperstown.  one  of  the  oldest  regular 
weekly  newspapers  in  our  Nation.  The 
editorial  appeared  an  January  21,  1959: 
UNJUSTzriD  On,  Pbicb  Imcskass 

Last  week,  ths  auijor  companies  which 
supply  Cooperstown  dealers  with  fuel  oU  an- 
nounced a  half-cent-a-gallon  price  increase, 
which  local  dealers  of  neceeslty  have  had  to 
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on  to  their  eustomen  because  of  the 
■mail  nutfgln  of  profit  per  gallon  on  which 
they  operate.  The  dealers  did  not — and 
rarely  do — add  on  anything  extra  for  them- 
aelves.  In  fact  their  profit  per  gallon  la  Just 
about  the  same  now  as  It  was  10  years  ago. 
They've  been  able  to  maintain  this  per  gal- 
lon profit,  despite  Increasing  costs,  because 
of  a  higher  business  volume  over  the  past 
10  years. 

Last  week's  price  rise,  Initiated  by  the  oil 
companies,  ran  the  price  of  No.  2  oil  to  16.4 
cents  a  gailon,  the  highest  In  history  here. 
There  was  no  Justification  for  this  Increase — 
It  simply  Is  a  matter  of  price  gouging  on  the 
part  of  the  major  producers  who  seem  to 
operate  on  the  theory  that  if  you  can  come 
up  with  some  exciise — no  matter  how 
flimsy — you've  got  a  moral  right  to  charge 
whatever  the  traffic  will  bear  under  a  given 
set  of  conditions. 

This  time  the  oil  companies  have  the  flim- 
siest of  excuses.  They  plead  that  this  winter 
has  been  colder  than  iisual  so  far,  and  that 
demand  for  oil  has  outstripped  their  refinery 
capacity.  They've  had  to  go  Into  the  open 
market,  they  say,  and  pay  Independent  pro- 
ducers a  premium  for  their  product  In  order 
to  get  enough  oil  to  meet  this  demand. 
That's  a  lot  of  bxink.  They  may  have  to  do 
that  to  cover  a  small  percentage  of  their 
requirements,  but  this  percentage  would  be 
so  small  that  a  major  producer  would  have 
to  search  and  search  for  a  legitimate  excuse 
to  boost  the  jMrlce  by  even  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a 
gallon,  much  less  five  times  thU  amount. 

Another  thing  that  sticks  In  our  craw 
about  this  oil  company  piracy.  Is  this — how 
come  a  major  producer  can  deliver  oil  to  the 
Otsego  Coxinty  Courthouse  at  a  price  which 
Is  about  a  cent  a  gallon  under  the  price 
Cooperstown  dealers  have  to  pay  for  the 
same  basic  product?  This  means  that  the 
coxmty  pays  about  $60  a  tank  truck  load  leas 
for  its  oil  than  local  dealers  pay  for  the  same 
amount. 

Why  should  It  cost  $60  more  to  deliver  a 
tnickload  of  oil  from  a  terminal  (Albany  or 
ntlca  or  Blnghamton)  to  the  storage  plants 
of  two  local  dealera  only  a  few  himdred  feet 
from  the  coxirthouse,  and  to  the  third  dealer 
who  Is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  courthouse? 
The  consumer  could  use  this  penny-a-gallon 
saving,  and  we're  aure  the  local  dealera 
would  pass  it  cm  to  him. 

This  latest  half-cent  Increase  by  the  oil 
companies  is  going  to  cost  Cooperstown  con- 
sumers about  $7,000  during  the  next  3  winter 
months. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  oil 
price  Increase  has  been  none  of  the  doing  of 
your  local  dealers.  They  arent  going  to 
make  any  more  money  out  ot  It.  In  fact, 
their  percentage  of  profit  has  dropped. 

Don't  get  mad  at  him.  But  if  this  latest 
price  Increase  makes  you  want  to  sound  off, 
well,  go  ahead  and  sound  off — but  to  the  oil 
compcmles,  who  are  the  culprits.  Tour  local 
dealer  will  forward  yotu-  letter  to  the  com- 
pany If  you  cant  find  the  latter's  address. 


Liacola  Pcaay  Chaaget  Garb  First  Tune 
Since  1909 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAuroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVXS 

Tueaday,  January  27, 1959 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimoufl  consent  heretofore  grant- 
ed me  so  to  do,  I  make  these  brief  re- 
marks  about   the   brandnew   Abraham 


Lincoln  penny  which  penny  makes  its 
bow  to  the  public  commemorating  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Tou  will  recall  that  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  of  the  United  States  of 
America  approved  the  new  design  of  this 
historic  penny  on  December  20, 1958,  and 
that  same  cannot  be  changed  except  by 
law:  If  it  is  changed  at  all;  and  then  only 
by  congressional  authority  after  25  years. 
This,  of  course,  will  make  it  very,  very 
dlfScult  for  so  many  counterfeiters  to 
profit  off  of  the  theme  and  extensive 
daily  use  of  the  penny.  My  reading  In- 
dicates that  the  Abraham  Lincoln  p)enny 
as  we  have  known  it,  until  the  birth  of 
this  new  penny  in  commemoration  of  the 
150th  birthday,  was  designed  and  created 
by  Frank  Caspar ro,  an  employee  of  the 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Mint. 

This  new  ];>enny  is  quite  different,  be- 
cause it  will  have  on  its  reverse  side  for 
the  first  time  a  very  legible,  discernible 
view  of  the  magnificent  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  situated  right  here  In 
our  Nation's  Capital.  On  the  several  oc- 
casions, I  have  already  spoken  in  com- 
memoration of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  have 
on  each  occasion,  and  I  do  now,  urge 
every  Member  of  this  great  legislative 
body  to  visit  the  Lincoln  Memorial  both 
In  the  daytime  and  during  the  night- 
time as  well.  It  is  closed,  by  the  way. 
at  9  o'clock  sharp  at  night.  The  motto 
"E  Pluribus  Unum"  also  appears  on  the 
new  penny  below  the  designation  of  the 
penny  as  "One  Cent."  Howevei,  the 
original  front  of  the  penny  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  and  which  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  V.  D.  Brenner,  remains  as 
it  has  been. 

In  connection  with  the  issuance  of  this 
historic  penny,  the  National  Geographic 
Society  gives  us  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  history  of  the  penny  as  we 
have  known  it.    Here  are  those  facts: 

At  least  25  billion  cents  have  been  pro- 
duced since  1009,  according  to  Qeographic. 
Each  day,  mints  produce  about  16  tons  of 
cents  worth  $48,600,  but  costing  only  about 
$lO,3d0.  Each  coin  contains  46.6  grains  of 
copper,  mixed  with  2.4  grains  of  cine  and  tin. 
Precise  minting  lightens  the  chore  for  those 
handling  pennies  by  the  thousands.  They 
weigh  them  instead  of  counting,  since  there 
are  exactly  145  cents  to  the  pound. 


ed  below  along  with  the  text  of  the 
charter: 


The  RetpoBs9»ilit7  of  Maiataiuaf 
PermaaeBt  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or   OKCOOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSRNTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  January  27, 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  last 
September  I  had  the  privilege  to  attend 
the  Seventh  Conference  of  the  World 
Parliamentarians  Association  in  France. 
There  were  parliamentarians  from  28 
coimtries  in  attendance.  The  aims  of 
our  meeting  were  exprieased  through  a 
charter  which  we  adopted  at  Versailles 
on  September  8.  My  remaiks  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  Charter  of  Versail- 
les are,  imder  a  previous  consent,  Includ- 


Mr.  President.  dUtlngulshed  Lord  Attlee. 
and  distinguished  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  deeply  honored  to  be  permitted  to  move 
adoption   of   the    Charter   of   Versailles. 

Although  I  am  the  only  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  present  here  today, 
you  may  be  sure  that  there  are  many  other 
Members  who  agree  with  our  alms  and  who 
wUl  help  attain  them. 

My  460.000  constituents  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Oregon  on  the 
westernmost  side  of  the  United  States  Join 
with  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  demanding 
that  the  rule  of  law  replaces  the  rule  of 
force  before  It  Is  too  late. 

While  we  must  dream,  must  look  ahead 
beyond  seemingly  Impassable  dlfflcultles  of 
history,  languages,  and  culture,  we  must 
also  be  skeptics  Here  we  are  In  a  beautiful 
historic  palace,  the  scene  of  many  crucial  de- 
cisions in  the  fate  of  great  nations.  Is  our 
Charter  of  Versailles  a  scrap  of  paper  which 
will  rate  not  even  the  sneer  of  a  latter-day 
Caesar? 

Paper  and  ink  alone  will  not  overcome 
greed  and  fear.  The  hour  Is  too  late  for 
mere  gestures,  however  pretty.  This  charter 
is  a  call  to  action,  particular  action,  or  It  Is 
worse  than  nothing. 

In  the  86th  U.8.  Congress,  recently  ad- 
journed. I  Joined  with  my  colleagues  in  vot- 
ing to  appropriate  some  $40  billion  to  keep 
my  country  strong.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  of- 
ficer In  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  But,  along 
with  you  I  yearn  for  an  end  to  the  waste,  tlie 
futility,  the  catastrophe  of  war. 

What  do  we  do  to  make  our  solemn  act  to- 
day meaningful? 

Here  are  my  recommendations,  humbly 
presented  for  your  oonsidermtlon  both  as 
dreamers  and  as  skeptics. 

First,  the  call  of  this  charter  should  ba 
presented  immediately  to  the  chief  executive 
and  the  legislative  body  of  every  nation. 
They  must  decide.  The  people  ot  the  world 
want  their  afflrmatlon  without  delay.  8pa- 
clflcally  it  is  my  hope  that  the  dedaton  wlU 
be  to  consider  these  vital  matters  at  a  Unllad 
Nations  Charter  Revision  Conferanoa  in  10M. 

In  my  country  we  have  a  special  proMam. 
The  Secretary  of  State  holds  that  such  mat- 
ters are  not  within  "the  proper  seopa  at  tha 
review  conference."  This  means  that  tlia 
President  or  the  Congress  must  ovemile  Mr. 
DuUes  or  Mr.  Dulles  has  to  change  his  mind 
or.  regrettably  in  my  opinion,  tha  confer- 
ence must  ba  held  outside  the  United 
Nations. 

My  intention  Is  to  present  a  eopy  of  this 
charter  to  President  Elsenhower  directly 
upon  my  return  home  and  to  ask  that  he 
give  hla  opinion  about  It  and  that  he  con- 
sider changing  the  poUcy  laid  down  by  hla 
Secretary  of  State. 

Both  President  Elsenhower  and  Saeratary 
Dulles  are  clearly  on  record  endorsing  world 
law  as  the  only  road  to  world  peace.  Leas 
than  a  months  ago  in  Washington  the  Presi- 
dent declared  that  tha  attaliunant  of  peaea 
required  that  nations  make  mutual  con- 
cessions of  sovereignty  so  that  law  oould  be- 
come the  basis  for  settling  their  disputes. 

TO  gain  universal  and  enthualastlc  acoept- 
ance  of  the  alms  set  forth  In  the  charter  will 
require  strong  delegations  of  this  assoela- 
tion  in  every  country.  In  the  faoe  at  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  this  wUl  not  ba  aaay.  It 
may  be  that  the  first  conference,  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  some  or  even  aU  of  the  big 
powers,  wiu  be  a  foothills  eonferenoa  of 
the  other  nations,  a  step  which  X  baUava 
would  lead  the  peoples  in  the  nonpartielpat- 
Ing  nations  to  demand  favorable  polldea 
from  their  governments. 
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The  second  line  of  action  has  to  do  with 
devising  and  agreeing  on  safeguards  so  as 
to  prevent  one  nation  from  getting  the  ad- 
vantage over  another  or  of  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  nation  in  matters  un- 
related to  world  peace. 

Of  course  the  supftrb  book  by  Grenvllle 
Clark  and  Louis  Sohn  Immediately  comes 
to  mind.  They  have  intelligently  propoeed 
the  necessary  amendments  for  strengthen- 
ing the  United  Nations  Charter  and  in  a 
form  most  convenient  for  profitable  discus- 
sions. The  name  of  the  book  is  "World 
Peace  Through  World  Law." 

Our  lawyers  and  parliamentarians  are  up 
to  this  task.  Already  the  American  Bar 
Auoclatlon  and  the  International  Bar  Asso- 
ciation have  made  great  contributions  and 
are  determined  to  advance  steadily. 

The  third  and  last  line  of  action  I  suggest 
relates  to  what  is  known  as  public  relations. 
The  aims  of  this  chu-ter  must  be  sold  to 
people  who  thirst  for  pesce  but  are  them- 
selves properly  skepUoal  and  somewhat  dis- 
illusioned. The  Clatk-Sohn  recommenda- 
tions should  be  discussed  widely,  ecpecltdly 
by  women's  organizations  like  the  League 
ot  Women  Voters  in  my  country,  by  youth 
groups  and  by  religious  bodies  everywhere. 

Tour  signature  on  this  charter,  fellow 
parliamentarians,  meuns  that  you  will  use 
your  best  efforts  along  these  interrelated  lines 
of  action,  political,  legal  and  public  relations. 
The  winds  that  blow  radioactive  debris  over 
all  the  earth  will  whiik  away  mere  scraps  of 
paper. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  tirgency  of  ac- 
tion. The  massive  force  of  the  new  weapons 
Is  a  banal  subject.  The  porsiblllty  of  the 
total  extinction  of  the  human  race  bores 
many  people.  The  kuman  mind  rebels  at 
concentrating  very  IC'ng  upon  the  prospect 
of  collective  death.  Many  are  comforted 
by  the  so-called  balance  of  terror  and  L  my- 
self, believe  that  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation greatly  diminishes  the  likelihood  of 
Intentional  atomic  war. 

The  danger,  as  I  see  It,  ui  that  given  our 
present  policies  we  will  certainly  stiunble 
Into  the  all-out  atomic  war.  Three  nations 
today  have,  each  of  them,  enough  nuclear 
power  to  end  human  life  or  at  least  human 
civilization.  Almost  all  of  these  weapons 
are  ready  for  Instant  dispatch  and  detona- 
tion. And  who  controls  these  myriad  deliv- 
ery systems  and  detonations?  Who  but 
error-prone  human  beings  like  you  and  me. 
Imperfect  entities  who  often  make  mistakes 
no  matter  what  preciutlons  are  taken.  We 
panic,  we  get  drunk,  our  minds  snap,  we 
miscalculate,  we  misimderstand.  we  are  mls- 
guldedly  idealUtlc. 

The  real  danger  f(ir  mankind  Is  that  an 
accidental  or  unautborlzed  explosion  will, 
perhaps  later  today  even,  trigger  the  all-out 
war.  If  not  today,  in  my  opinion,  sometime 
soon.  Errare  est  huinanum  now  Just  as  In 
the  days  of  Rome.  The  difference  Is  that 
they  didnt  have  thece  awesome  weapons. 

Such  an  explosion  will  lend  Itself  to  mis- 
interpretation as  being  the  precursor  of  an 
atUck.  There  will  bs  no  witnesses  to  Inter- 
rogate, no  twUted  wreckage  to  examine. 
There  wlU  be  many  pictures  on  TV  and  In 
the  papers,  stories  in  the  papers  and  on  the 
radio,  driving  home  the  horror  and.  you  may 
be  siu-e.  repeatedly  and  fearfully  raising  the 
question  "Is  this  terrible  explosion  the  first 
of  many?" 

An  explosion  of  tills  sort  means  Instant 
full  alert  for  our  Strategic  Air  Command  for 
our  other  Armed  Forces.  Our  InteUigence 
agencies  would  repor;  to  the  President  forth- 
with that  there  was  no  evidence  of  It  being 
part  of  an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
20  minutes  later  or  less  the  Soviet  Union 
will  go  on  maximum  alert.  Just  as  would  the 
United  States  were  the  circumstances  re- 
versed and  the  tensions  as  critical  as  they 
are  today.  Dedsiox]  times  grow  shorter 
dally.     Ballistic     mUslles,     unlike     manned 


bombers,  cannot  be  recalled.  There  is  no 
way  to  determine  with  reasonable  certainty 
the  difference  between  a  military  alert  which 
Is  entirely  defensive  and  one  which  precedes 
an  offensive. 

In  these  times  of  dread  a  small  match  In 
the  form  of  an  accidental  or  unauthorized 
nuclear  explosion  can  light  the  short  fuse  of 
disastrous  war.  The  question  is  this:  Are 
we  smart  enough  to  survive?  There  Is  much 
reason  for  doubt  but  none  for  despair. 
What  parent  would  not  readily  give  up  his 
place  in  the  lifeboat  of  a  sinking  ship  to  save 
his  child?  The  stakes  are  no  less,  but  the 
choice  Is  not  yet  clear  to  many  parents. 

The  alternative  to  one  world  or  peace 
through  law  is  no  world  at  all  for  anybody. 

Mr.  President,  as  dreamer,  skeptic,  and 
parent.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Charter 
of  Versailles. 

CHAKTEK   or   VZKSAn.LES 

The  point  has  been  reached  in  human  his- 
tory when  the  peoples,  parliaments,  and 
governments  of  the  world,  must  abolish  the 
evil  of  war,  fraught  as  that  evil  is  with  the 
poeslblilty  of  the  total  extinction  of  the 
human  race. 

The  peoples,  parliaments,  and  govern- 
ments of  the  world  must  decide  to  set  up  a 
world  authority  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  permanent  peace. 

The  world  authority  must  be  endowed 
with  the  necessary  powers  and  means  to 
carry  out  this  task. 

We,  parliamentarians  of  many  nations, 
met  In  the  Oalerle  des  Batallles  in  the 
Palace  of  Versailles,  on  this  8th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 10S8.  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  end. 

We  solemnly  promise  that,  through  our 
parliaments  and  our  governments,  we  shall 
seek  lu-gently  to  realize  our  aim  in  order  that 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  world 
may  be  saved  from  the  destruction  which 
threatens  them. 

We  call  upon  the  prime  ministers,  foreign 
secretaries,  and  governments  who  accept  the 
principles  underlying  this  policy,  to  convene 
a  world  conference  of  peoples,  parliamen- 
tarians, and  governments,  to  conslaer  how 
there  should  be  established:  A  world  assem- 
bly to  enact  world  law  in  order  to  secure  and 
maintain  permanent  peace;  an  executive  to 
administer  these  world  laws;  international 
colu'ts  of  Justice  with  compulsory  Jiu-lsdic- 
tion  in  all  matters  of  diepute  concerning 
these  world  laws;  a  world  police  force  to  en- 
force world  laws  against  all  those  who  com- 
rnit,  or  threaten  to  conunit,  a  breach  of  these 
world  laws,  and  thus  make  possible  uni- 
versal, simultaneous,  and  complete  disarma- 
ment of  all  nations. 


Views  01  Imaucratioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EBIANUEL  CELLER 

or    NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  27, 1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  wish  to  include  a  statement  which 
I  presented  to  the  graduate  club  and 
ladies'  auxiliary  of  the  Phi  Delta  Epsilon 
medical  fraternity,  Washington.  D.C. 

The  statement  follows . 

Immigration  has  been  a  perennial  subject 
of  debate  In  the  United  States,  ever  since  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  ascribed  a  bad 
immigration  policy  as  one  of  our  reasons  for 
wanting  independence  from  England.     This 


Is  not  surprising,  since  Inunlgratlon  has  been 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  distinc- 
tive marks  of  Amierlcan  history  and  has  con- 
tributed enormously  to  our  growth,  our 
wealth,  and  our  International  preeminence. 

However,  I  am  not  unaware  that  some- 
times discussion  of  Immigration  palls.  The 
subject  has  been  drowned  with  a  deluge  of 
words.  There  is  none  of  us  who  has  been 
intimately  concerned  with  the  liberalization 
of  our  immigration  policy  who  has  not.  at 
one  time  or  another,  felt  that  whatever  ob- 
servations we  can  make  have  long  since  be- 
come trite  and  platitudinous. 

But  the  seriousness  of  today's  struggle  for 
freedom,  for  the  right  of  people  to  live  in 
decency  and  dignity,  for  liberty  from  oppres- 
sion and  dictatorship,  make  it  all  the  more 
Important  for  us  to  realize  that  immigration 
is  a  continuing  challenge.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  become  weary  of  the  fight  for  a  de- 
cent Immigration  law.  Russia's  sputnik  and 
lunik  have  caused  mb  to  lose  face  In  the  East- 
West  struggle,  and  threaten  to  drive  non- 
committed  nations  In  today's  divided  world 
into  the  Communist  camp.  We  Ignore  only 
at  our  peril  the  question  of  how  much  face 
we  have  been  losing  for  years  among  these 
same  uncommitted  nations  becaxise  of  our 
American  inunlgratlon  law  which  announces 
our  belief  that  other  groups  of  people  are 
more  desirable  than  the  very  nonconunltted 
peoples  whose  loyalty  to  the  free  West  is  so 
sorely  needed  and  so  assiduously  courted. 

A  decent  and  nondiscriminatory  American 
Immigration  law  could  be  a  great  secret 
weapon  against  the  efforts  of  commtinlnn  to 
subvert  the  uncommitted  nations.  If  we 
could  only  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  we 
would  not  wait  a  moment  to  discard  the 
present  Immigration  law  and  substitute  for 
It  one  more  In  keeping  with  the  traditional 
Image  of  America,  the  country  that  pro- 
nounced the  radical  doctrine  that  aU  men  are 
bom  equal,  the  nation  that  was  never  afraid 
of  Inunigrants  and  always  welcomed  them 
regardless  of  their  national  origin,  creed. 
color,  or  race. 

But  I  am  a  little  ahead  of  myself.  If  im- 
migration is  important  not  only  to  our  do- 
mestic economy,  but  also  to  o\ir  Interna- 
tional relations — ^to  the  critical  question  of 
war  and  peace — ^what  should  otir  inunlgra- 
tlon policy  be?  As  I  see  it,  after  a  third  of 
a  oentiuy  of  Intensive  study  of  the  subject, 
there  are  three  major  areas  In  which  our 
present  policy  is  sadly,  nay  desperately,  in 
need  of  major  overhaul.  To  accomplish 
these  ends,  I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  of 
Isst  year,  now  numbered  HJl.  16.  These 
three  major  areas  are  as  f oUows : 

X.    WHO  SBOtnj)  Bl  AOMmSD  XMTO  THK  XJHTTWa 
BTATXSr 

Under  the  present  law,  we  look  to  the 
national  origin  or  race  of  the  prospective 
Immigrant  as  the  overall  criterion  of  ad- 
mission. If  he  comes  from  some  areas  of 
the  world,  he  has  carte  blanche  for  admis- 
sion (subject  to  some  technical  health,  secu- 
rity and  other  requirements  which  I  shall  not 
discuss  at  this  point) .  If  the  would-be  Im- 
migrant was  bom  in  other  areas  of  the  world, 
he  might  Just  as  well  forget  trying  to  come 
to  this  country,  because  the  quotas  are  so 
small,  and  so  heavily  oversubscribed,  that  no 
one  but  Methuselah  will  ever  be  reached  in 
his  lifetime. 

I  believe  that  what  we  have  to  seek  to 
establish  at  this  time  is  the  reassertion  in 
our  immigration  law  of  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed.  In  ovir 
present  discriminatory  immigration  law.  we 
also  have  a  time-tested  example  that  such 
American  principle  of  equality  is  in  our  own 
best  Interest.  The  present  law  applies  the 
discrlmlnatcny  quota  system  to  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  but  not  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  So.  for  the  past  5  years,  an 
average    of    45.828    Mexic^ins    entered    this 
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eountrj  eacli  year,  as  against  approximately 
338.716  from  Kurope.  Asia,  and  Africa  to- 
gether. I  hare  seen  no  injury  to  oxir  Nation 
from  this  Mexican  Immigration,  nor  bas  It 
been  a  subject  of  complaint  by  tbose  wbo 
urge  Immigration  restrictions  against  tbe 
rest  of  tbe  world.  I  point  to  tbls  fact 
merely  to  sbow  tbe  fallacy  of  tbe  restrlctlon- 
l£ta'  tblnklng  piirportedly  baaed  on  a  pre- 
tended bomogenelty  of  tbe  American  people. 
My  bill  proposes  elimination  of  tbe  dis- 
criminatory features  of  tbe  present  law. 
Under  my  proposal,  tbere  will  be  no  dis- 
crimination based  on  national  origin  or  race. 
Tbls  will  be  acbleved  in  my  bill  by  wiping 
out  tbe  present  discriminatory  national 
co'lglns  quota  system,  and  by  substituting  a 
new  formula  for  the  distribution  of  quota 
visas.  In  an  attempt  to  make  the  new  quota 
flexible  In  order  to  permit  tbe  United  States 
to  adjust  Its  Intake  of  Inunigrants  in  en- 
lightened self-lntersst  to  the  fast  changing 
political,  economic,  and  social  situation  of 
the  world,  under  my  new  proposal  our  annual 
quota  will  be  distributed  among  five  classes 
of  inunigrants  without  regard  to  national 
origin,  race,  or  any  results  of  tbe  U.S. 
census  as  follows:  (1)  FamUy  unifica- 
tion, (2)  occupational  class,  (3)  refugee 
asylum  class,  (4)  national  Interest  class,  and 
(6)    resettlement  cisus. 

Within  each  of  the  five  classes,  no  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  annual  allocation 
could  be  Issued  to  Inhabitants  of  any  single 
country.  Here  is  how  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  the  overall  immigration  quota  will 
be  established:  Each  year  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  after  consulting  with  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
and  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  would  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  prior  to  March  1,  the 
proposed  allocation  for  each  of  the  five 
classes,  and  Congress  will  have  60  days  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  the  President's 
proposal  to  disapprove  it  by  passing  a  con- 
current resolution.  If  the  proposal  Is  not 
disapproved  by  the  Congress,  it  would  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  im- 
mediately following.  If  the  Congress  dis- 
agrees with  the  President,  the  allocation 
effective  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  would 
automatically  became  effective. 

In  order  to  get  the  Joint  executive-legisla- 
tive responsibility  for  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  the  total  Immigration  quota  started, 
I  propose  that  the  first  presidential  alloca- 
tion plan  shall  reach  the  Congress  within 
6  months  Immediately  following  the  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  and  if  agreement  Is  not 
reached  on  this  first  presidential  proposal, 
the  total  annual  quota  of  250,000  would  be 
simply  cut  across  the  board  so  as  to  give 
each  of  the  five  classes  30  percent  of  the 
total.  Tbls  Interim  allocation  wovUd,  of 
course,  be  valid  for  the  first  fiscal  year  of 
operations,  pending  the  submission  of  the 
next  presidential  proposal  which,  again,  will 
be  subject  to  congressional  disapproval. 

My  main  purpose  in  proposing  this  flexible 
distribution  of  a  i>ermanently  fixed  annual 
quota  is  to  permit  the  President  to  decide — 
on  a  year-to-year  basis — with  congressional 
conciurenoe.  whether  It  Is  desirable  in  any 
particular  year  to  grant  more  Immigrant 
visas  to  relatives  of  UJ3.  citizens  or  to.  say, 
refugpees,  or  to,  perhaps,  immigrants  pos- 
sessing special  skills  needed  in  tbe  United 
States  at  that  particular  time,  or  to  any  of 
the  other  classes. 

The  15  percent  permanent  limitation  af- 
fecting the  participation  of  any  single  coun- 
try In  the  distribution  of  tbe  fivefold 
allocation  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  sufficient 
guaranty  that  no  unfair  distribution  of  visas 
for  the  benefit  of  inhabitants  of  one  par- 
ticular country  would  be  practicable. 

The  history  of  o\ir  immigration  legislation 
since  World  War  II  Is  a  clear  example  of  tbe 
Ineffectiveness  of  our  preaent  national  ori- 
gins law  to  meet  our  national  and  Interna- 
tional needs.    Wben  tbe  war  ended,  and  dis- 


placed persons  In  campa  bad  to  b«  moTed 
to  new  homes,  our  national  origins  law  was 
a  block  to  all  action  of  substance.  Congress 
bad  to  amend  tbe  law  to  set  aside  the  rigid 
and  discriminatory  national  origins  quota 
system.  Wben  tbe  country  wanted  to  sbow 
Its  gratitude  to  our  OI's.  by  permitting  them 
to  bring  In  their  alien  brides,  here  again 
our  national  welfare  was  frustrated  by  tbe 
national  origins  law,  so  Congress  had  to  enact 
another  law  to  set  it  aside  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  DP  Act  expired,  tbere  was  still  more 
to  be  done  with  the  remaining  refugees, 
and  with  new  esca{>ees  from  communism, 
again  the  national  will  was  thwarted  by  the 
national  origins  requirement,  and  again  Con- 
gress had  to  set  that  requirement  aside  for 
this  purpose.  The  most  recent  example  of 
how  the  national  origins  law  prevents  us 
from  doing  what  is  right  and  proper  is  tbe 
Hungarian  situation,  where  an  explosion  of 
freedom  fighters  against  communism  enabled 
us  to  show  our  traditional  humanitarian  be- 
lief In  the  right  of  asylum  only  through  dis- 
regard of  tbe  provisions  of  the  law.  a  dis- 
regard which  was  later  ratified,  in  effect,  by 
a  special  act  of  Congress  which  was  neces- 
sary since  the  some  30.000  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters  would  have  been  barred  under 
our  quota  laws.  Something  must  clearly  be 
wrong  with  a  law  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
so  many  important  and  critical  national  ob- 
jectives, and  Congress  itself  has  realized  that 
the  national  origins  system  was  wrong,  but 
has  repealed  it  only  for  the  specific  purposes 
under  consideration. 

And  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  recent 
legislation,  It  is  appropriate  to  say  that  there 
are  many  other  eligibility  provisions,  apart 
from  national  origins,  which  are  sorely  in 
need  of  amendment.  Some  of  these  were 
tinkered  with — and  I  am  glad  they  were — In 
an  act  passed  in  1957,  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  here.  Among  the  matters  which 
need  change  are  the  now  ancient  definitions 
in  the  law  of  insanity  and  other  medical 
conditions. 

n.  HOW  MANT  IMMIORANTS  SHOmj)  BX  AOMrrTXD 
INTO    THE    UNrrXD    STATES? 

It  Is  of  utmost  importance  to  separate  the 
two  questions,  "How  many  immigrants?"  and 
"How  should  they  be  selected?"  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  that  no  matter  bow  many 
or  how  few  are  to  be  admitted,  there  should 
be  no  numerus  clausus.  Admission  should 
l>e  in  terms  of  tbe  five  criteria  I  have  Just 
outlined. 

I  believe  that  our  present  maximum  ad- 
mission of  some  166,000  belittles  our  faith 
In  the  United  States  and  shows  distrust  of 
our  own  stability  and  strength.  I  agree  with 
the  ATlr-CIO  that  the  United  States  should 
admit  250.000  quota  Immigrants  each  year, 
and  that  if  we  do  so  this  will  strengthen 
and  relnvlgorate  our  Nation  In  precisely  the 
same  manner  which  immigration  has  always 
done  In  our  history.  I  have  based  this  an- 
nual quota  on  the  average  number  of  Immi- 
grants actually  admitted  into  tbe  United 
States  within  the  last  decade. 

Spokesmen  against  change  will  move  away 
from  its  heaviest  emphasis  on  possible  sub- 
versives, and  even  away  from  tbe  argument 
of  inability  of  southern  Europeans  to  as- 
similate easily  into  our  cultiu-e.  Tbe  argu- 
ment la  shifting  to  what  will  undoubtedly  be 
termed  "problems  of  overpopulation."  It 
will  be  pointed  out  that  we  already  have  a 
populaUon  of  some  170  million;  that  in  about 
20  years  tbe  population  of  tbe  United  States 
will  Increase  by  some  fiO  million:  that  tbe 
pattern  of  large  famiUes  wUl  continue;  that 
our  schools  are  overcrowded,  to  put  It 
mildly;  that  our  hospitals  are  already  In- 
adequate for  our  growing  population;  that 
automation  is  and  will  continue  at  aoeel- 
erating  pace  to  displace  American  workers; 
that  Increased  population — either  through 
natural  increase  or  through  immigration — 
wlU  increase  demands  which,  in  tiim,  wUl 


Ineresae  Inflation  beeause  productivity  wiU 
not  eateb  up  with  such  demands. 

It  will  ba  arg:ued  that  Immigrants  almost 
invariably  settle  in  cities  already  populated 
beyond  the  point  of  oomf  ort,  adding  to  con- 
gestion and,  hence,  contributing  to  delin- 
quency. It  will  tM  argued  that  immigrants 
do  not  settle  on  farms  where  population  la 
decreasing. 

These.  I  believe,  will  be  the  main  burden 
of  tbe  refrain.  These  arguments  will  have 
to  be  answered  and  I  maintain  that  all  theee 
assertions  can  be  rationally  met.  In  general. 
these  varloua  argtunents  against  change  of 
tbe  national  origins  formula  come  from  the 
prophets  of  doom  and  express  the  view  that 
this  is  tbe  best  possible  world  and  that  any 
change  means  catastrophe.  This  same  eort 
of  argument  has  been  advanced  agalnat  all 
forward-looking  and  liberal  proposals  and 
has  Invariably  proved  to  be  false  and  un- 
warranted. I  am  convinced  the  same  wtU 
prove  true  here. 


m.  WHAT  OOVnirXCIfT  AOZItCT  SHALL 

jtntisoicnoN  ovxx  ixxioaATioift 

Under  tbe  present  law.  we  have  a  two- 
headed  system  where  offlclsls  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  State  issue  visas  to  both  inunigrants 
and  nonimmigrants  sbroad,  while  ofBdals 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  determine  at 
ports  of  entry  whether  the  holders  of  visas 
are  admissible  to  the  United  States.  This  Is 
sn  antiquated,  cumbersome,  and  ezpenslTe 
system.  It  creates  anxiety  and  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  the  immigrants  snd  non- 
ImmlgrsnU  alike,  and  it  causae  friction 
between  two  governmental  sgendes  operating 
Independently  in  the  same  field  and  stepping 
on  each  other's  toes. 

Under  my  proposal,  tbe  entire  administra- 
tion of  our  immigration  and  nationality  laws 
win  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  Director  of 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Citlaenshlp.  who 
will  IM  an  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  His 
officers,  scting  as  immigration  attachte.  win 
be  stationed  at  our  consulates  abroad  and 
will  issue  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  visas 
after  a  finding  Is  made  that  the  recliilent 
of  a  visa  Is  found  to  be  eligible  actually  to 
enter  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  simplification  of  procedures 
and  elimination  of  dual  standards,  as  well  as 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  immigrants  or 
foreign  visitors,  my  proposal  will  automati- 
cally open  visa  issuance  to  administrative  re- 
view in  the  Department  of  Justice  by  the 
well -qualified  and  trusted  Board  of  Imzolgra- 
tion  Appeals.  The  Issuance  of  diplomatic 
visas  will,  of  course,  remain  a  fimctlon  at 
diplomatic  officers  of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  tMlieve  that  the  administrative  system 
which  I  propose  will  not  only  provide  for  a 
more  eflBcient  and  more  equitable  Issuance  of 
visas  abroad,  but  that  It  will  also  bring  a 
great  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

So  much  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  heart 
of  our  Immigration  policy:  namely  (1),  our 
quota  system,  and  (2)  Jurisdiction  ov<er  Im- 
migration. There  is  much  more  in  my  taUl 
that  is  new  and  desirable.  Wlvsa,  husbands, 
and  minor  children  of  United  Statee  cltlaens 
will  continue  to  be  admitted  as  nonquota  im- 
migrants, but  I  have  added  to  the  nonquota 
class  parenu  of  United  Statee  dtlmns  and 
professors  of  academic  schools.  In  the 
natvu-alization  portion  of  the  law,  my  bill 
will  not  tolerate  classification  of  United 
States  citizens  Into  two  categorise:  native- 
born  and  naturalized.  There  will  be  no  ad- 
ditional groxmds  for  loss  of  U.S.  citlaenshlp 
by  naturalized  citlaens  except  those  that  ap- 
ply to  native-born  citizens. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  all  retroactlye  ap- 
plication of  grounds  for  deportation  and  hu- 
manlae  all  the  unduly  harsh  provisions  ap- 
plicable in  exclusion.  We  should  humanlae 
the  provUlons  relating  to  nupenaion  o(  de- 
portation, through  removing  the  preeent  ex- 
tremely   harsh   eliglbmty  requirement,  and 
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enact  the  provisions  of  my  bill  designed  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  families. 

IV.    WHAT    WS   SHOmJ>    NOT   DO 

I  woxild  like  to  dlsoxiss  with  you  one  final 
problem  which  the  Congress  will  face  this 
year .  a  very  bad  and  imwholeeome  bill  which 
Is  being  pressed  for  enactment.  It  flies  in  the 
face  of  a  provision  of  my  bill  which  provides 
for  what  is  basic  to  our  American  concept  of 
fairness  and  decency,  a  full  and  unlimited 
Judicial  review  of  administrative  decision 
In  all  Immigration  proceedings,  including 
rulings  on  deportation  and  exclusion.  Con- 
trary to  this  basic  concept  of  American  law, 
a  bill  (HR.  13311)  was  rushed  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year,  designed 
and  intended  to  curtail  Judicial  review  of 
deportation  and  exclusion  orders.  That  bill 
has  been  reintroduced  tbls  year,  snd  effort 
will  be  made  to  push  It  through.  The  bill 
would  prevent  aliens  from  seeking  Jtidicial 
review  in  the  Federal  district  court,  and  cont- 
pel  them,  generally  speaking,  to  go  to  dis- 
tant courts  of  appeal,  which  are  fewer  in 
number.  Thus,  review  can  now  be  liad  in  94 
courts:  under  thst  bill,  it  would  be  limited  to 
only  11  courts.  Tbe  court  of  appeals  is  what 
Its  name  Indicates,  a  hls:her  court  which 
normally  hears  appeals  from  lower  courts. 
Litigation  In  the  appellate  courts  is  normally 
more  expensive,  both  in  temu  of  legal  fees 
and  expenses.  Furthermore,  the  bill  specif- 
ically denies  to  aliens  the  rights  to  obtain 
declaratory  Judgments  In  certain  cases,  al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United 
States  twice  ruled  that  under  current  law 
allnns  are  entitled  to  this  remedy.  The  bill 
also  restricts  the  rights  of  persons  who  claim 
to  be  citizens  to  litigate  their  claim.  And 
there  are  a  wide  variety  of  other  ways,  most 
of  them  technical,  but  highly  Important  in 
terms  of  substantive  rights.  In  which  this  bill 
would  aerloiisly  handicap  the  presently  avail- 
able rights  of  aliens  and  citizens  to  obtain 
Judicial  protection  against  Illegal,  capricious, 
and  arbitrary  action  of  Government  olBclals. 


I  testifled  against  this  bill;  so  did  tbe 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Association 
of  Immigration  and  Nationality  Lawyers,  and 
the  Immigration  Committee  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  In 
addition,  the  Am«-ican  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc.,  through 
Its  Committee  on  Migration  and  Refugee 
Problems,  which  consists  of  20  of  the  major 
religious  and  social  agencies  working  In  the 
Immigration  field,  deplored  the  bill's  effect 
and  urged  against  enactment.  That  distin- 
guished body  of  representatives  of  the  Am- 
erican people  warned  the  Congress  that  in- 
stead of  simplifying  the  process  as  is  the  al- 
leged purpose  of  this  bill,  it  might  in  fact 
increase  the  number  of  cases  on  the  court 
calendars. 

As  a  result  of  statistics  provided  me  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  at  my  re- 
quest— figures  which,  by  the  way  had  not 
even  been  compiled  previously — it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  bill  is  not  only  danger- 
ous but  quite  imnecessary.  When  I  asked 
for  a  list  of  cases  which  Justified  so  drastic 
a  remedy  as  proposed  In  the  bill,  I  was  given 
7  cases  extending  over  the  last  5  years. 
Imagine,  Just  7  cases  out  of  a  total  of  many, 
many  tens  of  thousands  which  were  imder 
consideration  during  the  5-year  period,  and 
yet  they  would  Junk  a  time-honored  pro- 
tection for  Judicial  review !  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  less  and  less  cases  are  getting 
Into  court  anyway,  and  there  Is  no  reason- 
able Justification  for  the  bill.  It  would  be 
like  putting  all  sick  people  In  Jail,  simply 
because  there  may  be  one  or  two  typhoid 
Marys  around. 

After  ail.  Judicial  review  of  illegal  admin- 
istrative action  is  not  a  matter  of  grace  con- 
ferred upon  an  alien;  rather  it  Is  a  mark 
of  the  highest  civilization  In  according  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  Deportation  of  an  alien 
means  banishment  from  all  that  may  be 
dear  to  him.  We  must  not  forget  that  In 
immigration  we  deal  with  htmian  beings,  not 
inanimate  or  senseless  things.     An  alien  or 


a  citizen  deprived  of  the  rl^t  d  Judicial 
review  Is  cut  off  from  protecting  his  way  of 
life,  his  very  existence.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  reject  any  such  un- 
justified, unwarranted,  and  tuoneoessary  tam- 
pering with  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  our  entire  Jurisprudence  is  founded. 

Immigration  Is  a  la^e  and  controversial 
subject.  But  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
if  I  were  to  leave  you  with  the  impression 
that  a  bill  such  as  mine,  which  I  believe  to 
be  moderate  and  reasonable  and  in  otir  best 
national  interest,  vrill  have  easy  sledding.  I 
am  not  clairvoyant  and  do  not  presume  to 
know  what  Congress  will  do.  But  I  do  know 
what  is  unfavorable  and  what  is  favorable 
in  tbe  climate  which  could  or  could  not 
produce  changes  in  tbe  inunlgration  law.  I 
know  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
Congress  are  against  change;  particularly, 
they  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  tbe 
national  origins  system. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  tbe  hopeful  signs  (tf 
the  times  is  the  most  recent  Oallup  poll  on 
immigration  which  showed  that  although 
really  very  few  Americans  knew  or  under- 
stood this  problem,  where  they  did,  they  were 
largely  opposed  to  the  present  law  and  In 
favor  of  majcnr  overhaidlng  of  it.  This  gives 
us  tbe  key  to  action.  A  democracy  cannot 
thrive  in  the  ignorance  of  its  people.  This 
subject  is  far  too  important  to  be  relegated 
to  senseless  name  calling,  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion instead  of  the  light  of  reason,  and 
letharg;y.  The  three  major  religious  faiths 
of  this  country  have  demanded  substantial 
liberalization.  Organized  labor  has  done 
likewise.  If  tbe  proponents  of  liberalized 
immigration  laws  do  their  homework,  carry 
their  menage  to  the  people  tiiroughout  tbe 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  encour- 
age the  widest  possible  discussion  and  debate 
of  this  subject,  I  am  morally  certain  that 
we  will  at  least  start  the  ball  rolling  toward 
an  immigration  law  that  will  do  honor  to  us 
and  proclaim  to  the  world  at  large  that  we 
have  an  effective  and  worthing  democracy. 


SENATE 

Wednksday,  JANr.\RY  28,  1959 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Most  gracious  Lord,  whose  mercy  en- 
dureth  forever,  with  reverent  tread  we 
pause  at  this  wayside  shrine  of  devotion, 
reared  so  long  ago  at  the  Nation's  birth  by 
the  architects  of  our  freedom. 

We  come  in  the  faith  of  our  fathers, 
the  faith  that  still  lives,  as  we  entinist 
our  all  to  the  Father  Ood  of  whom  our 
souls  sing,  with  an  assurance  nothing 
can  disturb,  "He  holds  the  whole  world 
in  His  hand." 

Give  us  to  vividly  realize  that  there  is 
no  righteousness  which  does  not  engirdle 
the  globe,  and  that  the  span  and  strength 
of  a  nation's  life  are  measured  by  its 
moral  stamina. 

Grant  us  the  pity  which  stoops  to 
serve,  and  the  abiding  peace  which 
passeth  understanding. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johhson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  January  27, 1959.  was  dispensed 

with. 


REPORT  ON  MUTUAL  SECURTTY 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Trananitted  herewith  is  the  Four- 
teenth Semiannual  Report  on  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1958.  The 
report  was  prepared  by  the  Dej;>artment 
of  State  with  participation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  and  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund. 

The  need  for  economic  growth  among 
the  underdeveloped  countries  continues 
to  be  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  econom- 
ically developed  nations,  especially  our 
own. 

In  recent  years  the  rising  social  and 
economic  aspirations  of  the  free  world's 
less  fortimate  peoples  have  been  seised 


upon  by  the  Communists  sis  fertile 
ground  in  which  to  accomplish  what 
they  have  successfully  been  deterred 
from  achieving  by  military  aggression. 
Accordingly,  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, now  more  than  ever,  offers  the 
most  economically  effective  means  of 
blunting  and  turning  back  this  latest 
Communist  challenge. 

Military  and  economic  assistance  un- 
der the  mutual  security  program  permit 
the  underdeveloped  countries  to  main- 
tain their  own  share  of  the  free  world's 
common  defense.  The  deterrent  to  ag- 
gression thus  created  also  provides  the 
essential  opportunity  for  political  stabil- 
ity and  internal  economic  development — 
prerequisites  to  resisting  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Communists. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

Trk  White  Hottsx,  January  28, 1959. 


REPORT  OF  INTERAGENCY  COM- 
MITTEE  on  AGRICULTURAL  SUR- 
PLUS DISPOSAL— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  ninth 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
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on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31,  1958. 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSKNHOWER. 

Ths  Whitx  House.  January  28, 1959. 


' 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
^sentatlves.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  15. 
section  1024(a).  United  States  Code,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Patman,  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bollino.  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
BoGGS.  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Rcuss.  of  Wis- 
consin. Mr.  CmtTZS,  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Kn.- 
BUKN,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Widnall.  of 
New  Jersey,  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
Uon  (H.  Con.  Re3.  57)  providing  that  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  commemorate 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


LXMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, imder  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  In  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEOISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, later  In  the  day,  after  the  morning 
hour,  we  expect  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  2,  Senate  Resolution 
41,  to  pay  compensation  for  a  certain 
period  to  employees  of  former  Senator 
John  D.  Hoblltzell,  Jr.;  Calendar  No.  3. 
Senate  Resolution  36.  authorizing  the  re- 
vision and  printing  of  the  Senate  Manual 
for  the  use  of  the  86th  Congress;  Calen- 
dar No.  4,  Senate  Resolution  37,  to  print 
the  60th  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  for  the  year  ended  April 
1.  1957.  as  a  Senate  document;  Calendar 
No.  5.  Senate  Resolution  38,  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Laura  Leceta  Sadler;  Calen- 
dar No.  6.  Senate  Resolution  39,  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Lucy  Dodson;  Calendar  No. 

7,  Senate  Resolution  40.  to  pay  a  gratuity 
to  Virginia  T.  Meador;  and  Calendar  No. 

8.  Senate  Resolution  No.  34.  authorizing 
additional  fimda  for  the  Official  Report- 
ers of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTITEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Commute* 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Roas  A.  Ollmore.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sona, for  permanent  apisolntment  In  the 
Coaat  find  Ocodetle  Survey:   and 

Claude  H.  Broach,  and  lundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  United  States 
Coast  Ouard. 

By  Mr.  BYBD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

T.  Ornydon  Upton,  of  Pennaylranta,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Dana  Latham,  of  California,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue: 

Donald  A.  Magtnnla,  Jr..  of  Loulslnna,  to 
be  Comptroller  of  Customs,  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  Orleans:  and 

William  L  Mitchell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Commlraloner  of  Social  Se- 
ctirlty  of  the  I>partment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  vice  Charles  Irwin 
Schottland. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATION  OF  LAMPTON  BERRY 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO  CEYLON 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  to  commend  to  the 
Senate  the  Honorable  Lampton  Berry,  a 
native  of  my  State.  He  is  well  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  for  the  very 
important  post  of  Ambassador  to  Ceylon. 
I  urge  that  his  nomination  be  confirmed. 

During  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
had  considerable  opportunity  to  learn  of 
his  outstanding  work  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant positions  both  in  our  State  De- 
partment here  in  Washington,  and  in 
consular  positions  to  which  he  has  previ- 
ously been  assigned  by  our  Government. 
It  Is  Indeed  conunendable  that  our  Gov- 
ernment conducts  diplomatic  relations 
with  our  foreign  neighbors  through  men 
of  high  character,  dedication  to  service, 
and  devotion  to  fimdamental  American 
principles.  Mr.  Berry  possesses  all 
these  qualities,  fortified  by  years  of 
training,  imderstandlng.  and  knowledge 
gained  through  everyday  experience  for 
a  period  of  25  years. 

Mr.  Berry  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  bom  In  Columbia.  Mississippi, 
and  spent  his  early  life  in  that  State.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
where  he  majored  in  political  science  and 
later  served  as  an  instructor.  All  Missis- 
sippians  are  proud  of  his  achievements. 

In  1934  Mr.  Berry  began  his  career 
with  the  Department  of  State,  and  since 
that  time  has  performed  his  professional 
duties  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
and  tremendous  success. 

Because  of  the  considerable  time  he 
has  spent  In  posts  at  Calcutta  and  New 


Delhi,  as  well  as  other  posts  of  Impor- 
tance from  Capetown  to  Singapore,  Mr. 
Berry  is  eminently  qualified  to  serve  as 
our  Ambassador  to  Ceylon.  It  to  a 
pleasure  and  high  privilege  for  me  to 
give  this  personal  word  of  recommenda- 
tion. I  urge  that  his  nomination  be 
confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ut.  Pred- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  be  considered  uad 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  wlU  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  dUee- 
tion.  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  wortis  about  two  of  the  nomi- 
nations In  the  DlplomaUe  and  Foreign 
Service,  particularly  that  of  Richard  B. 
Wigglesworth.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
VS.  Ambassador  to  Canada. 

Richard  Wigglesworth  was  formerly 
my  colleague  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and,  I  believe,  formerly  a 
colleague  of  the  minority  leader,  as 
well.  In  that  body. 

Richard  Wigglesworth  is  a  distin- 
guished man.  He  has  been  appointed  to 
a  sensitive  post.  He  represents  a  middle 
ground  between  the  professional  career 
officer  and  a  businessman  or  layman 
placed  In  a  diplomatic  poet. 

Former  Representative  Wigglesworth 
is  a  man  of  high  character  and  unusual 
attainments ;  and  he  will  give  a  very  fine 
account  of  himself  in  his  new  post  I 
wish  the  Rxcoao  to  show  that,  and  to 
carry  our  congratulations  to  our  new 
Ambassador  upon  his  present  eminence. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  state  for 
the  record  a  brief  word  of  congratula- 
tion in  regard  to  Henry  A.  Byroade.  of 
Indiana,  whose  nomination  to  be  UJBt 
Ambassador  to  Afghanistan  has  now 
been  confirmed,  as  I  knew  him  when  he 
was  an  army  colonel  in  Washington. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
next  nomination  on  the  calendar  wlU  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nominatitti 
of  John  O.  Bell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Special  Assistant  for  Mutual  Security 
Coordination  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Leonard  J.  Sacdo,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  mtemational 
Cooperation  Adminlstratioo  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Harry  A.  Bullls.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Board  for  a  term  of  2 
years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  C.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
fii-med. 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  Uie  nomination 
of  Julian  H.  Zimmerman,  of  Kansas,  to 
be  Federal  Housing  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Francis  A.  OT^elU,  Jr..  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  for  the  term  expiring  Febru- 
ary 1962. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DIPLOMATIC   AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  for  routine  service 
in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH   SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consen'.  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATTVB    SESSION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

•nie   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Donation  bt  Navt  Department  or 
Boats  to  Natal  Cadet  Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Nuvy  (Material),  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  that  the  Department  of  the  Na\'y  pro- 
po.^es  to  donate  a  104-foot  aircraft  rescue 
boat,  and  a  se-foot  LCC,  to  the  Naval  Cadet 
Corps,  Alexandria,  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Atntrr  Rcpoar  on  FdMouu.  Hodjuno 
ABMiNtsrmATRm 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing AdminUtratlon,  Rouaing  and  Home  PI- 
nanc*  Agency,  fiscal  years  1B54-A7  (with  an 
acoomponylna  report) :  to  tlM  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

Amknombnts  or  Pbdkrai.  Avution  Act  or 
1058 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Washington.  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order 
to  ( 1 )  assure  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Independent  participation  and  representa- 
tion in  court  proceedings,  (2)  provide  for 
review  of  nonhearlng  Board  determinations 
In  the  courts  of  appeals,  and  (3)  clarify 
present  provisions  concerning  the  time  tor 
seeking  Judicial  review  (witn  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  author- 
ize the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  include 
in  certificates  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity limitations  on  the  type  and  extent 
of  service  authorized,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

A  letter  from  the  .Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so 
as  to  authorise  elimination  of  a  hearing  in 
certain  cases  under  section  408  (witn  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as 
to  authorize  the  Imposition  of  civil  penalties 
in  certain  cases;  and  to  increase  the  monetary 
amount  of  fines  for  violation  of  the  criminal 
provisions  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Labor-Manacemzmt  Practices  Act 
or  1959 
A  letter  frcxn  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  pro- 
viding further  safeguards  against  Improper 
practices  in  labor  organisations  and  In  labor- 
management  relations;  requiring  dlscloGore 
of  certain  financial  transactions  and  admin- 
istrative practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
their  officers  and  agents  and  reports  of  direct 
and  indirect  dealings  between  them  and  em- 
ployers which  may  conflict  with  obllgationa 
as  employee  refkresentatlTOB;  reinforcing 
rights  of  members  of  labor  organizations  with 
respect  to  funds  and  property,  the  election 


and  removal  of  officers,  and  the  ezerclae  by 
other  labor  organizations  of  supervisory  con- 
trol, of  such  organizations;  providing  penal- 
ties for  certain  criminal  acta;  and  for  other 
purpoees  (with  accompanying  papers') ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Reports    on    Positions    Filled    in    Certahc 
Grades   or   Classification    Act   or    1949 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
positions  filled  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  in  grades  08-16,  17,  and  18  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  IranEmitting.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  positions  filled  under  the 
Classlflcatlon  Act  of  1940,  In  grades  C8-ie. 
17.  and  18  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poat  Office  and  OItII 
Service, 

A  letter  from  the  AdmlBistrator.  Oeneral 
SarvieM  Adn\inlBtration,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  oo 
positions  fi'led  under  tlie  Claaalficatioa  Act 
of  1M9,  m  grades  OS-ie.  17,  and  18  (with 
an  accompanying  rtport ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Oflkce  and  Civil  Service. 


RESOLUTION  OF  OKLAHOMA  HOUSE 
OP  REPR^ENTATIVES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  en 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  C^dahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  I  present 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  enrolled 
House  Resolution  No.  507  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Legislature,  memorializing 
the  Congress  not  to  preempt  the  fuels- 
tax  field  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
tax  increase  on  gasoline  and  fuels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  received,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Enrolled  House  Rbsolxjtion  607 
Resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  house  of  representatives  that  the 
Fedo-al  gasoline  tax  ehould  not  be  in- 
creased, expressing  the  hope  that  It  will 
not  be,  and  directing  that  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Oklahoma  congres- 
sional delegation 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  propoeed  to  the  National  Congress 
an  increase  in  tlie  Federal  gasoline  tax  of 
1%  cents  per  gallon;  and 

Whereas  this  is  onV  of  the  few  areas  of 
taxation  still  available  to  the  sovereign 
States;  and 

Whereas  such  an  Increase  would  further 
burden  the  transportation  and  other  indus- 
tries and  result  in  higher  cost  to  the  con- 
stimer  of  all  goods  transported  on  our  high- 
ways and  would  ultimately  add  to  tbe 
Inflation  of  our  economy;  and 

Whereas  said  tax  Increase  would  alao  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  oil  Industry  and 
gasoline  retailers  as  well  as  costing  the  gen- 
eral public  additional  millions  and  during 
the  recent  election  tbe  present  national 
administration  took  credit  for  an  expanded 
national  highway  program  while  holding 
out  to  the  people  the  hope  of  lower  taxes, 
such  a  tax  increase  would  amount  to  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  public  by  said 
Eisenhower  administration:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Bejtreaentativea 
of  the  27th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Okta~ 
homm.  That  the  m«nbershlp  of  the  house 
express  their  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
furtha-  invasion  of  their  rightful  area  oi 
taxation   by    the   Federal    Govoq^ent   and 
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that  the  vital  Indxwtrlea  which  would  be 
affected  by  this  tax  will  not  be  further 
burdened  and  the  tax  paying  puUlc  will  oe 
spared  a  tax  Increase  on  such  a  basic 
necessity  to  our  economy;  be  It  further 

iZc5oI»ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  hoxise  of  representatives 
the  15th  day  of  January  1959. 

Cunt  O.  Livinoston, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OP  CHOSEN 
FREEHOLDERS.  MORRIS  COUNTY. 
NJr. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  the  County  of  Morris,  N.J., 
concerning  the  Post  OflBce  Department's 
cancellation  of  mail  handling  contracts 
with  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  ti  West- 
ern Railroad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  the 
County  of  Morris  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  contemplating  the  cancellation  of 
Its  present  contracts  with  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  for  han- 
dling mall  In  those  parts  of  New  Jersey 
served  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  St 
Western  Railroad;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  contemplated  that  this  mall, 
previously  handled  by  the  railroad,  will  be 
distributed  by  trucks  using  the  already 
crowded  highways  In  the  metropolitan  area 
of  New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  contemplated  cancellation  of 
the  mall  contract  will  result  In  a  financial 
loss  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern Railroad  which  Is  already  experiencing 
some  grave  financial  problems  of  operation, 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
County  of  Morris,  as  well  as  many  municipal- 
ities that  are  served  by  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna Sc  Western  Railroad,  that  said  rail- 
road remain  In  a  sound  financial  condition  so 
as  to  serve  this  county  and  Its  communities; 
as  well  as  to  serve  the  Nation  as  part  of  a 
railroad  network  valuable  to  national  de- 
fense; and 

Whereas  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  the 
County  of  Morris  to  urge  the  full  use  of  the 
existing  facilities  of  the  railroad  for  passen- 
ger and  freight  transportation  and,  to  that 
extent,  relieve  the  already  overburdened 
highway  facilities:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  the  County  of  Morris: 

1.  That  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the 
Pederal  Government  be,  and  It  Is  hereby,  re- 
spectfully urged  to  reconsider  its  program 
for  canceling  the  present  mall  contract  with 
the  Delaware,  Lackwanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road In  the  Interest  of  continuing  to  make 
full  xise  of  the  existing  facilities  of  the 
railroad  and  thus  help  to  preserve  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  railroad  so  that  It  can 
continue  to  serve  the  county  of  Morris  and 
Its  municipalities  that  are  served  by  said 
railroad,  whose  economies  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  and  dependent  upon  the  sound- 
ness and  operation  of  the  railroad,  and  bo 
that  the  railroad  facilities  can  be  maintained 
In  good  order  as  a  vital  link  In  the  nation- 
wide transportation  network  in  the  Interests 
of  national  defense. 

In  addition,  the  eontlnuanoe  of  the  mall 
contracts  with  the  railroad  is  urged  so  as  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  further  overburden- 


ing the  highway  facilities  in  the  northern 
New  Jersey  area. 

2.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  following:  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States:  United  States 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case :  United  States  Sena- 
tor Harrison  Williams;  United  States  Repre- 
sentative Peter  Frellnghuysen,  Jr.;  Gov. 
Robert  B.  Meyner;  State  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Hlllery;  State  Assemblyman  Benjamin  Prank- 
lin  m;  State  Assemblyman  Joseph  J.  Mara- 
zlti;  and  Mr.  Perry  Shoemaker,  president, 
Di.  &  W.  RR. 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Mor- 
ris at  a  regular  meeting  held  January  14, 
1959. 

Helen  A.  Munson. 

Clerk. 


RESOLUTION  OP  WAGE  TAX  PRO- 
TEST LEAGUE  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Wage  Tax  Protest 
League  of  New  Jersey  opposing  the  adop- 
tion of  legislation  to  require  various 
Government  agencies  to  deduct  munici- 
pal taxes  or  any  non-Federal  taxes  from 
the  salaries  of  Federal  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Wage  Tax  Pbo- 

TEST  League  or  New  Jebsbt,  Inc.,  Decem- 

BES  10,  1958 

Whereas  the  city  of  Philadelphia  will  en- 
deavor to  induce  the  86th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  requiring 
the  Pederal  Government  to  deduct  munici- 
pal income,  wage,  or  occupational  license 
taxes  from  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees 
who  may  be  liable  for  such  taxes;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  In  the  United  States 
a  veritable  tax  Jungle  of  municipal  assess- 
ments against  individual  incomes;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  uniform  method  of 
assessing  these  taxes,  thereby  making  the 
collection  by  Government  agencies  an  un- 
warranted and  expensive  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  deduction  relative  to 
a  city  such  as  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  having  the 
reciprocity  feature  in  its  tax  would  have  a 
high  administratlye  cost:  and 

Whereas  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

with  no  reciprocity  featiire,  the  citizen  is 
placed  in  confiict  with  States  rights  versus 
the  BlU  of  Rights,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  placed  In  the  unfortunate 
position  of  being  powerless  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  as  guaranteed  under 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Is  exposed  to  rampant 
localism;  and 

Whereas  this  situation  to  being  resolved 
at  the  present  time  in  a  petition  for  certi- 
orari before  the  XJB.  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Thompson  v.  Lennox, 
Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia:  also  In 
the  case  of  Geiger  v.  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  before  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  lastly,  by  the 
case  of  Fries.  Kellogg  and  Devine  ▼.  Len- 
nox. Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  now 
pending  before  the  U.S.  District  Court  In 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  Jersey  recog- 
nises the  supremacy  of  the  UB.  Government 
In  the  deduction  of  Income  taxes  and  old-age 
benefits  but  does  not  forbid  the  deduction  of 
municipal  taxes  I9y  smployers  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  Federal  Ooyem- 
ment  should  be  above  certain  menial  tasks. 


such  as  In  tbU  ease,  serrlng  as  tax  coUactor 
for  sundry  municipal  subdlvtotooa  ot  th« 
various  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Wage  Tax  Protest  Leagua 
of  New  Jersey.  Inc.,  at  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  in  Oaklyn,  NJ..  on  December  10, 
1958.  Ttiat  this  organization  strongly  urgas 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  forego 
the  passage  of  any  legislation  to  require  the 
various  Government  agencies  to  deduct  mu- 
nicipal taxes  or  any  non-Federal  taxes  from 
the  salaries  of  Federal  employees. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON  of  Tfezas: 
8.  737.  A  bui  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
C.  Taliavera;  and 

S.  728.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tremalna 
Edmund  Heffler:  to  the  CommlttM  on  tba 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILXT: 
8.729.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Walter  A. 
Denning;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILET  (for  himself.  Mr.  Maw»> 

nsLo.  Mr.   NEtrsEBOEB,  Mr.  Taaaoa- 

ouoH.  and  Mr.  Bnole)  : 

8.  730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUbllsh- 

ment   of   a   United   States   Foreign   Service 

Academy;    to    the    Committee    on    Vorelgn 

Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilct  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
8.  731.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  tralneeehlp 
provisions  of  the  Health  Amendments  Act 
of  1950;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See   the   remarks  of   Mr.   Hnx  when   he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CAPKHART: 

8. 732.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Aeve* 
nue  Code  of  1964  and  to  encourage  smaU- 
business  concerns  to  engage  in  foreign  trade; 

8. 733.  A  blU  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  fiscal  year  tajEpayers  with  respect  to 
depletion  aUowance; 

8.  734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  B«Te- 
nue  Code  of  19M  to  provide  that  no  docu- 
mentary stamp  tax  ahall  be  Impoeed  wltb 
respect  to  conveyances  under  which  the  real 
property  of  any  person  Is  transferred  to  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  as  a  re- 
sult of  condemnation,  or  threat  or  Immi- 
nence of  such  condemnation;  and 

8.  736.  A  bill  to  remove  the  manufacturers 
excise  tax  on  metal  tennis  nets;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Plnance. 

8.  736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  BK- 
change  Act  of  1934  to  Increase  public  dis- 
closure of  security  ownership;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Capkrabt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  whloh  i^ipear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  CAPKHART  (for  hlmaeU  and 
Mr.  Lauscrx)  : 

8.  737.  A  biU  to  amend  secUon  SI  of  the 
Securities  exchange  Act  of  1834:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Capbhast  when  b« 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tu- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  JAVrrS: 

8.  738.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  unjus*  dtocriml- 
nation  In  employment  becatise  of  age;  and 

S.  739.  A  blU  to  eliminate  dlscrUninatory 
employment  practices  on  account  ot  age  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  oontracta  with  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Colimibla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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S.  740.  A  bill  to  prohibit,  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  unjust  discrimination  In 
emplojrment  because  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
8.741.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the  cloee 
of  June  30,  1960,  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
S.  742.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  transpor- 
tation of  persons:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mux- 
SAT.  Mr.  Cabsoll.  M.*-.  Moss.  Mr.  Mc- 
Oce.   Mr.    Ranoolfh,   Mr.   Douglas, 
and  Mr.  Hastkx)  : 
S.  743.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to  remove  the  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  certain  mines  em- 
ploying no  more  than  14  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clask  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  irparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
8.744    A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the   Enemy  Act.   as  amended,  and   the  War 
Claim»  Act  of  1948.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
S  745  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  board  for  the  condem- 
nation of  insanitary  buildings  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  piirposee."  ap- 
proved May  1.  1906.  as  amended;   and 

8.  746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  regulate  the  placlni;  of  children  In 
family  homes,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved April  22,  1944,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  DOUGLAS: 
8.  747.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  known  as  the  Des  Plalnes 
Public  Hunting  and  Refuge  Area  to  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DiEKSXif,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Bfnnett. 
Mr.  BamcES,  Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Butlee. 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton. Mr.  Curris,  Mr.  HiCKKMLOOPsa, 
Mr.  Wiluams  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Cape- 
rast.  and  Mr.  Mrwor) : 
S.  748.  A  bin  providing  further  safeguards 

against  improper  practices  in  labcM-  organiza- 
tions and  in  labor-management  relations;  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  their  ofllcers  and  agents 
and  reports  of  direct  and  indirect  dealings 
between  them  and  employers  which  may  con- 
flict with  obligations  as  employee  repre- 
sentatives; reinforcing  rights  of  members 
of  labor  organizations  with  reapect  to 
funds  and  property,  the  election  and  re- 
nte val  of  offloers,  and  the  exercise  by  other 
labor  organizations  of  supervisory  control, 
of  such  organizations:  providing  penalties 
for  certain  criminal  acts;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooldwatib  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heeding.) 
By  Mr.  BIBI^: 

S.  749.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  com- 
munications; to  the  Committee  on  Plnance. 

S.750.  A  bUl  to  liberalize  the  conditions 
under  which  a  vetiran  satisfactorily  pur- 
suing a  program  oi'  education  or  training 
under  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Aaslstanoe 
Act  of  1962  may  eliange  to  a  second  pro- 
frram;  to  the  OommliitM  on  Labor  and  PubUo 
Welfare. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cawmon) : 

8.  751.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  4233  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  ex- 
empt from  the  cabaret  tax  certain  amounts 
paid  for  admission,  refreshment,  and  so 
forth,  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  certain  tax- 
exempt  organizations  and  institutions;   and 

S.  752.  A  biU  to  reduce  to  2  years  the 
period  of  limitations  for  assessment  and  for 
fUing  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  Internal 
revenue  taxes,  and  to  provide  that  interest 
on  underpayments  and  overpayments  of  In- 
ternal revenue  taxes  ebaU  not  accrue  during 
any  period  during  which  the  time  for  assess- 
ment of  tax  has  been  extended  by  agreement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   AIKEN    (for   himself  and  Mr. 

HUMPHKET  )  : 

S.  753.  A  bUl  to  authorize  cooperative  as- 
sociations of  milk  producers  to  bargain  with 
purchasers  singly  or  in  groups  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 

S.  754.  A  blU  to  provide  that  rental  In- 
come from  farming  lands  shall  constitute 
net  earnings  from  self -employment  for  pur- 
poses cf  the  Insurance  system  established 
by  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lances  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

8.  755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sigllnde 
Glnzln^er  Maxwell; 

S.  756  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonella 
Gamblno; 

8.  757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pranja 
Ivanlc!k; 

8.  758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Viktors 
Nelmanis;  and 

8.  759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anita  Y.  C. 
Tsao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  en  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

8.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  Au- 
gust 3  will  mark  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Dental  Association. 
That  association,  which  represents  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  doctors  of  den- 
tistry in  the  United  States,  has  made  a 
great  many  contributions  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  dental  health  of  our 
people.  Because  of  its  constant  and  in- 
tellijgent  efforts  to  further  advance 
progress  in  that  field  and  because  of  the 
alwajrs  gracious  and  cooperative  attitude 
which  its  representatives  evince  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  legislation  involving 
dental  health.  I  believe  it  very  much  in 
order  for  the  Congress  to  extend  its 
felicitations  and  best  wishes  to  the  Amer- 
lean  Dental  Association  on  the  occasion 
of  its  centennial. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  75  of  my  colleagues,  I  hereby  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion exteif^ng  congratulatlnns  and  best 
wishes  to  the  Dental  Association. 

The  cwKurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  7).  submitted  by  Mr.  Murray  (for 


himself.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Al- 
lott, Mr.  Andekson.  Mr.  Bartlxtt,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Byro  of  West  Vii^inia.  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Capehart.  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Carroll.  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr. 
DoDD.  hlT.  Douglas.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Engle.  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Pulbricht,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Hicken- 
LoopER.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Johnstox 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Keat- 
ing. Mr.  Kefauv-er.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr, 
Kerr,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Langer,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr. 
Neubercer,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  Proxkire,  Mr.  Randolph,  ^Ir. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
ScHOEppEL,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers. 
Mr.  Sparkm.\n,  Mr.  Syidnoton,  Mr.  Tal- 
M.ADCE,  Mr,  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota),  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  Dental  Assoclatloii. 
representing  more  than  86  percent  of  the 
Nation's  dentists,  has  for  one  hundred  years 
been  effective  In  advancing  the  art  and 
science  of  dentistry  and  extending  their  ben- 
efits to  more  and  more  people;  and 

Whereas  the  dental  health  care  available 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  Is  superior 
to  any  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  high  level  of  dental  education 
In  the  United  States  has  enabled  American 
dentists  to  prevent  as  well  as  treat  and  con- 
trol dental  disease;  and 

Whereas  the  dental  profession  of  the 
United  States  has  sponsored  scientific  re- 
search which  has  produced  many  outstand- 
ing resxilts  designed  to  improve  the  heslth. 
comfort,  and  appearance  of  all  citizens;  and 

Whereas  further  research  wlU  be  enhanced 
by  construction  of  the  new  buUding  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  at 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  which  was  vlgorotisly 
supported  in  the  Congress  by  the  American 
Dental  Association;   and 

Whereas  the  dentists  of  the  United  States 
have  achieved  worldwide  recognition  for 
their  contributions  to  improved  health;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Dental  Association 
is  observing  its  centeiuiial  during  the  year 
1959,  the  actual  date  of  organization  being 
Augrust  3,  1859 :  "Rierefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  felicitations  and  best 
wishes  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  cordially  extended  to  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association  on  Its  many  and 
varied  contributions  to  the  health  of  the 
people  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  association. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OP     A     FOREIGN 
SERVICE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
al  myself,  the  Senator  from  Montuia 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  NeubergerI.  the  Senator 
fr(Hn  Texas  [Mr.  YarborouchI.  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Englk], 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  UJ3. 
Foreign  Service  Acadony. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  Academy  for  the 
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Instruction  and  training  of  diplomatic 
cadets  as  preparation  for  service  as  offi- 
cers in  the  Foreign  Service.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Academy  would  provide  training  com- 
parable educationally  to  post-graduate 
work  in  the  Nation's  colleges. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  other  Sena« 
tors  have  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion taking  a  different  approach  to 
sharpening  up  our  Foreign  Service.  In 
view  of  the  generally  recognized  need  for 
as  effective  a  program  as  possible,  I  hope 
that  each  of  these  proposals  will  be  given 
fair  and  thorough  consideration. 

I  am  aware,  too,  that  in  the  past  the 
State  Department  has  not  been  enthusi- 
astic about  this  type  of  approach  to  our 
needs  in  this  field. 

Over  the  years  the  Department  has 
made  a  real  effort  to  adequately  equip 
our  men  and  women  abroad  In  the  For- 
eign Service,  through  Its  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute. 

Nevertheless,  in  these  challenging 
days — particularly  in  view  of  the  East- 
West  crisis — we  face  real  and  growing 
challenges  in  diplomacy,  as  well  as  in 
other  fields.  That  is  why  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  approach  to  providing  an  even 
higher  caliber  foreign  service  will  re- 
ceive early  and  serious  attention.  The 
purpose,  of  course.  Is  to  better  train  and 
equip  those  who  are  serving  us  abroad  as 
"Images"  of  the  United  States.  The  cur- 
riculum of  such  an  Academy  would,  of 
course,  need  to  be  developed  by  experts 
in  the  field. 

If  we  can  avoid  a  third  world  war — as 
we  hope  and  pray  will  be  possible — we 
recognize  that  more  and  more  of  our 
interests,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  will 
need  to  be  protected  aroiuid  the  confer- 
ence table. 

I  shall,  therefore,  lu^e  my  colleagues 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
give  this  measure  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  730)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
Academy,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Neuberger, 
Mr.  Yarborouch,  and  Mr.  Engle),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "United  States  For- 
eign Service  Academy  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  la  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  and  maintain,  In  or 
near  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  United  States 
Foreign  Service  Academy  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Academy")  for  the  Instruc- 
tion and  training  of  diplomatic  cadets  in 
preparation  for  service  as  officers  In  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Academy  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  and 
under  such  ragulatlona  ••  the  Secretary  of 
Bute  may  prescribe. 


(b)  The  course  of  instruction  and  training 
for  diplomatic  cadets  at  the  Academy  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
shall  be  the  eqxilvalent  of  the  curriculum 
prescribed  by  accredited  coUegea  and  univer- 
sities as  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  a 
master's  degree.  Upon  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  prescribed  course  of  Instruction 
and  training,  diplomatic  cadets  shall  be 
granted  a  master's  degree. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  or 
assign  such  offlcers  and  civilian  Instructors 
as  the  needs  of  the  Academy  require. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  corps  of  diplomatic  cadets 
shall  consist  of  such  Individuals  as  may  be 
selected  and  admitted  to  the  Academy  upon 
competitive  entrance  examinations  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  Diplomatic  cadets  while  In  attendance 
at  the  Academy  shall  be  entitled  to  quarters 
and  subsistence. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  appointed  each  year 
a  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Academy  which 
shall  consist  of  five  members  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  Ave  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  be  appointed  by  the  respective 
chairmen  of  cuch  committees.  The  Board  of 
Visitors  shall  exercise  the  same  functions 
and  be  entitled  to  the  same  expense  allow- 
ance as  is  provided  In  the  case  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

Sec.  6.  Each  diplomatic  cadet  selected  for 
admission  to  the  Academy  shall  sign  an 
agreement  that,  unless  sooner  separated,  be 
will— 

(1)  complete  the  course  of  Instruction  at 
the  Academy:  and 

{2)  accept  an  appointment  and  service,  as 
an  officer  In  the  Foreign  Service  for  at  least 
the  three  years  Immediately  following  the 
granUng  of  his  degree  from  the  Academy. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  TRAINEE- 
SHIP  PROVISIONS  OF  HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  1958  the 
Congress  brought  into  existence  two  new 
and  most  important  programs  in  the  field 
of  health  sei-vices.  One  of  these  led  to 
the  inauguration  of  a  program  for  the 
graduate  training  of  professional  public 
health  personnel.  A  second  inaugurated 
a  program  for  the  advanced  training  of 
professional  nurses.  At  that  time.  In 
favorably  reporting  the  legislation  to  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  pointed  out  that  from  a 
high  of  over  900  persons  trained  In  pub- 
lic health  in  1947  there  had  been  a  star- 
tling and  shocking  drop  to  only  400  per- 
sons trained  in  1955.  This  was  true  even 
in  the  face  of  a  greatly  increased  demand 
for  personnel  trained  to  meet  the  health 
requirements  of  a  growing  population, 
to  put  new  research  discoveries  Into  op- 
eration and  to  resolve  such  altogether 
new  problems  in  the  field  of  public  health 
as  those  involving  air  pollution  and  the 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste  products. 
At  the  same  time,  the  committee  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  that  the  Nation  was 
faced  by  an  acute  shortage  of  nurses 
qualified  by  advanced  training  to  fill  key 
administrative  and  supervisory  positions 
in  over  8.000  hospitals  and  4.000  public 
health  nursing  agencies. 

The  programs  which  we  then  devised 
in  an  attempt  to  help  cope  with  these 


situations  we  regarded  as  experlmentaL 
They  were  limited  In  duration  to  S  years, 
and  the  Congress  wisely  provided  that 
before  the  3  years  were  up  the  Surgeon 
General  would  be  required  to  call  con- 
ferences broadly  representative  of  the 
groups  interested  in  and  informed  about 
the  training  of  public  health  and  nurs- 
ing personnel.  Those  conferences  were 
to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
carefully  reviewing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  tralneeship  programs,  evaluating 
their  worth,  and  recommending  to  the 
Congress  as  to  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing, modifying,  or  abolishing  the 
tralneeship  programs.  Those  confer- 
ences  have  been  held,  Mr.  President,  and 
both  conference  groups  have  reported 
their  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress.  The  conferees.  I  am  very 
happy  to  state,  were  unanimous  in  de- 
claring that  the  progmma  had  proved 
most  effective,  had  brought  a  halt  to  the 
shocking  decline  In  the  numbers  of  peo- 
ple seeking  advanced  training  In  these 
essential  fields  and  had  effectively  Ini- 
tiated a  reversal  of  that  untoward  trend. 
The  conferees  were  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending that  the  programs  be  continued 
and  broadened.  The  conferees  compli- 
mented the  Congress  for  its  prescience  in 
initiating  these  programs  and  expressed 
the  hope  that.  In  view  of  their  having  so 
documented  the  values  of  these  pro- 
grams to  the  country,  the  Congress 
would  be  prompt  to  extend  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  report  of  the  conference 
on  public  health  training  and  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  conference  on  pro- 
f essl(xial  nurse  traineeshlps  be  set  forth 
in  the  Recosd  at  the  conclusion  of  mjr 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With. 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  every  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
reads  these  reports  will  share  my  feel- 
ing of  pride  In  the  work  we  did  when 
we  brought  these  two  programs  Into  be- 
ing and  my  desire  that  we  insxire  their 
continuance. 

Under  these  programs,  more  than  a 
thousand  individuals  were  trained  in 
pubUc  health  diu-lng  the  fiscal  years  of 
1957  and  1958.  More  than  1,800  gradu- 
ate nurses  have  received  advanced  train- 
ing. Despite  this  fine  result,  and  al- 
though, as  I  have  said,  we  have  brougbt 
the  decline  in  enrollment  to  a  halt,  never- 
theless, because  of  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  the  multiplicity  of  new  health 
problems  now  confronting  us.  we  are  not 
only  not  keeping  pace  with  the  constantly 
expanding  need  for  such  highly  trained 
personnel,  but  we  are  even  losing  grotuul. 
These  programs.  Mr.  President,  must  be 
continued,  and  they  must  be  Increased 
in  size.  Should  we  fail  to  do  this.  Uie 
cost  to  the  country  will  be  incalculably 
greater  than  the  expenditure  which  their 
continuance  will  entail.  It  Is  for  these 
reasons  and  with  this  understanding. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  bill  calling  for  the  extension  of  these 
two  valuable  programs  for  an  additional 
5  years  and  providing  that  before  their 
expiration  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
again  see  to  it  that  an  impartial  and 
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expert  group  review  their  operations  and 
report  thereon  to  the  Congress  with  such 
recommendations  concerning  them  as  it 
may  then  see  fit  to  make. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, calls  for  tlie  simple  extension  of 
each  program  for  5  years.  The  reports 
to  the  Congress  by  the  two  conference 
groups  contain  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations for  certain  changes  in  each 
program.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will,  before  reporting  this 
bill  to  the  Senate  give  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  those  recommendations. 
We  shall,  of  course,  consult  with  mem- 
bers of  both  conference  groups.  F^rompt 
enactment  of  this  bill  is  important. 
ExHnrr  1 

REPorr  or  thz  N.\tional  CoNrmxNcx  on 
Public  Health  Tsaiming  to  thk  Sitrgcok 
OENEaAL  or  the  Pxtblic  Health  Seevice, 
Washington,  D.C,  Jitlt  38-30,  1958 

X.    INTEODUCnON 

Congress  in  the  past  10  years  has  appro- 
priated many  billions  of  dollars  for  improv- 
ing the  health  of  the-  Nation.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  this  lias  been  to  develop  new 
knowledge  and  technology  for  health  pro- 
tection. The  applic-atlon  of  new  discoveries 
In  public  health  programs  will  contribute 
toward  reducing  the  threat  of  cancer,  arthri- 
tis, heart  disease,  dental  disease,  tuberculosis, 
venereal  diseases,  psllomyelitis,  mental  dis- 
orders, and  other  illnesses,  as  well  as  hazards 
arising  from  our  Increasingly  complex 
environment. 

But  some,  If  not  most,  of  these  preventive 
programs  have  not  developed  to  their  full 
potential.  Effective  action  against  each 
disease  requires  a  complex  group  of  skills 
and  the  technical  knowledge  of  specialized 
physicians,  laboratory  specialists,  dentists, 
nurses,  sanitarians,  engineers,  blostatlstl- 
clans,  health  educat/ors,  nutritionists,  social 
scientists,  and  many  others. 

In  title  I  of  the  Health  Amendments  Act 
of  1956  Congress  re<;ognlzed  that  these  pro- 
grams have  lagged  because  adequate  person- 
nel with  the  neces8:iry  specialized  advanced 
training  have  not  been  available  to  provide 
needed  services.  The  critical  nature  of  this 
shortage  was  noted  In  the  statesmanlike  re- 
ports on  the  act  submitted  on  May  29,  1956. 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  on  July  2,  1956,  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Tlie  former  report  noted 
the  startling  and  shocking  drop  that  cut  In 
half  the  annual  number  of  public  health 
trainees  between  1(»47  and  1955.  Congress 
passed  the  Health  Amendments  Act  of  1956. 
tiUe  I  of  which  authorized  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  establl&h  fi  program  of  traineeshlps 
for  graduate  or  8{>ecUllzed  pubUc  health 
training  for  profesHlonal  health  personnel, 
such  as  physicians,  nurses,  sanitary  engineers, 
nutritionists,  medk-Al  social  workers,  den- 
tists, health  educators,  veterinarians,  sani- 
tarians, and  others  whose  professional  skUls 
are  required  In  mo<lem  public  health  prac- 
tice. The  legislation  specified  that  between 
June  30,  1958,  and  December  1,  1958,  the 
Surgeon  General  should  caU  a  conference 
broadly  representative  of  the  professional 
and  training  groups  Interested  In  and  In- 
formed about  training  of  professional  public 
health  personnel. 

Under  this  congressional  mandate  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Public  Health  Training 
was  held  In  Washington,  D.C,  on  July  28, 
29.  and  30,  1958.  It  was  charged  with:  (1) 
Appraising  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
In  meeting  needs  for  trained  pubUc  health 
personnel;  (2)  oonslderlng  modifications  in 
the  basic  legislation,  if  any.  which  may  be 
desirable  to  increase  its  effectiveness;  and 
(3)   considering  the  most  effective  distribu- 


tion of  responsibilities  between  Federal  and 
State  Governments  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  support  of  public  health 
training. 

Those  who  attended  the  conference  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Burgeon  General  Included 
representatives  of  State  and  local  health  de- 
partments, graduate  schools  of  public  health, 
schools  of  nursing,  other  university  depart- 
ments, medical  schools,  research  Institutions, 
hospitals,  foundations  contributing  to  health 
programs,  medical  departments  of  Indiistry, 
and  voluntary  health  agencies.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  national  conference,  numerous 
State  meetings  on  public  health  training 
were  held  and  their  results  and  recommenda- 
tions made  available  to  the  national  con- 
ference. 

In  further  preparation  for  the  conference, 
a  m&sa  of  data  on  personnel  and  training 
needs  and  training  resources  was  assembled 
from  all  States  and  Territories,  frrm  local 
health  departments,  from  teaching  Institu- 
tions throughout  the  country,  from  voluntary 
health  organizations,  and  other  agencies. 
This  information,  compiled  In  a  source  book 
and  supplement,  was  forwarded  to  the  con- 
ferees several  weeks  In  advance  and  was  In- 
dividually studied  and  analyzed  by  the  con- 
ferees before  the  conference.  At  the  time 
of  the  conference,  the  source  book  and  sup- 
plement were  accepted  as  the  basic  data  upon 
which  the  conference  should  proceed. 

The  conference  was  divided  Into  four 
groups  which  studied  all  the  comprehensive 
reports  that  were  made  available,  and 
reached  Independent  conclusions  on  each 
phase  of  the  study.  This  close  scrutiny  was 
necessary  to  be  sure  that  the  estimates  con- 
stituted the  hard  core  of  real  need.  The  four 
groups  pooled  their  findings  In  reaching  the 
final  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Tlie  conference  found  that  the  data  indi- 
cate a  serious  deficiency  In  the  training  of 
many  currently  employed  personnel  and  doc- 
ument the  areas  of  need  for  additional  ade- 
quately qualified  personnel  to  develop  the 
specific  health  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  other  public  bodies.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  for  example.  In  official  pub- 
lic health  agencies  alone,  there  were  well 
over  2.500  vacancies  In  professional  cate- 
gories due  to  lack  of  trained  personnel. 

In  addition,  because  of  this  shortage  of 
trained  personnel ,  many  positions  have  been 
fUled  during  the  past  several  years  with  in- 
adequately trained  people.  As  a  result,  over 
20.000  professional  workers  now  employed  by 
governmental  and  voluntary  health  agencies 
do  not  have  the  formal  specialized  training 
they  need  to  provide  for  the  people  the 
health  protection  made  possible  by  today's 
technology. 

To  these  22,500  people  who  need  training 
for  today's  health  programs,  there  miist  be 
added  6,100  more  specialized,  trained  profes- 
sional workers  who.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated, will  be  needed  for  the  inevitable  ex- 
pansion of  the  next  5  years  to  meet  demands 
for  service  due  to  population  growth  and 
new  health  hazards.  These  estimates  of 
needs  for  the  Immediate  future  are  especially 
significant.  Equally  lmp>ortant  Is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conference  that  just  over  the 
horizon  are  needs  In  health  and  health-re- 
lated programs  which  have  not  been  formu- 
lated or  have  been  Incompletely  developed 
by  State  or  local  health  departments.  One 
such  field  is  that  of  radiation  and  health. 
Very  little  is  known  about  the  scope,  the 
threat,  and  the  hope  that  radiation  knowl- 
edge may  bring  for  human  health.  A  second 
field  Is  the  changing  health  hazards  incident 
to  ovur  rapidly  developing  industrial  technol- 
ogy. The  shifting  patterns  of  the  environ- 
ment In  which  we  work  and  live  in  both 
iirban  and  rural  areas  further  add  to  the 
growing  complexity  of  maintaining  public 
health  protection.  No  one  can  more  than 
speculate  on  the  future  extent  of  the  needs 
for  qualified  people  in  such  changing  fields. 


Just  as  even  the  most  ambitious  automobile 
of  electrical  Industry  executive  of  1910  in  his 
wildest  dream  would  not  have  come  close  to 
estimating  the  needs  in  his  profession  20 
years  ahead,  so  the  public  health  adminis- 
trators who  have  submitted  their  estimates 
have  kept  their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground  of 
present  known  and  demonstrable  need. 
That  fact  alone  adds  urgency  to  their  rec- 
onunendations.  The  public  health  agencies 
are  not  staffed  as  they  should  be  now. 
Much  less  are  they  prepared  for  even  the 
known  hazards  that  lie  ahead.  The  above  Is 
but  an  Indication  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  conference  based  Its  recommendations. 

Q.    EVALUATION    Or    THE    TITLE    I    TRAINING 
FBOGXAM 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  program 
authorized  by  Congress  under  title  I?  The 
experience  of  only  2  years  lias  Indicated  the 
soundness  of  the  basic  principle  upon  which 
Congress  acted. 

The  conference,  after  thoroughly  canvass- 
ing the  operations  of  title  I,  noted  the  fol- 
lowing six  points  as  Indicative  of  the  eCfec- 
tiveness  of  the  program: 

1.  More  than  1,000  Individuals  were  trained 
in  public  health  during  the  fiscal  years  1957 
and  1958  under  title  I.  Over  half  of  this 
number  were  staff  level  public  health  nurses. 
Health  educators,  physicians,  sanitary  engi- 
neers, and  sanitarians  were  the  next  most 
numerous  groups  in  the  order  mentioned. 
They  accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  the 
persons  trained.  At  the  time  of  the  report. 
Information  had  been  received  concerning 
the  employment  status  or  plans  of  905  of  the 
1,000  trainees.  Of  this  ntimber.  818  were 
working  or  had  definite  plans  to  work  in 
public  health.  The  employment  plans  of  72 
bad  not  yet  been  firmly  established,  and  only 
15  were  working  or  planned  to  work  in  scien- 
tific pursuits  in  private  industry,  in  private 
medical  practice,  or  outside  the  health  field. 
Most  of  the  first-year  trainees  who  had  re- 
turned to  work  in  health  agencies  had  al- 
ready assumed  positions  of  greater  respon- 
sibility. Almost  100  percent  of  the  employers 
who  had  observed  the  job  performance  noted 
changes  In  the  quality,  scope,  or  effectiveness 
of  the  employee's  work  that  were  attrib- 
utable, at  least  in  part,  to  the  training 
received. 

2.  The  existence  of  the  Federal  program  has 
stimulated  concurrent  State  training  pro- 
grams. Title  I  has  proven  a  catalyst,  not  a 
substitute  for  local  Initiative.  Support  of 
academic  training  by  States  showed  a  slight 
Increase  In  1957  and  a  further  substantial 
gain  of  25  percent  in  1958.  State  health  of- 
ficers report  that  the  title  I  program  haa 
increased  general  Interest  in  the  field  of 
public  health  and  aroused  active  Interest  in 
training  among  public  health  employees. 
The  existence  of  such  professional  oppor- 
tunities has  helped  Improve  morale  and  work 
performance  In  health  agencies. 

3.  Title  I  has  reversed  a  serious  downward 
trend  in  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
public  health  training  which  began  in  1947 
and  dropped  more  sharply  in  1952.  For  the 
first  time  since  1951  the  number  of  trainees 
in  public  health  supported  by  State  and 
local  health  authorltl^  has  Increased.  This 
increase  has  been  stimulated  and  supple- 
mented by  title  I.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  we  are  gaining  ground. 

4.  Nevertheless,  the  numl>er  who  have 
been  trained  Is  stlU  too  small.  The  back- 
log of  known  current  need  for  training  runs 
over  20.000.  Sixteen  years  would  be  required 
to  flU  that  gap  with  present  programs,  even 
if  there  were  no  personnel  tiimover,  no  in- 
crease In  papulation,  and  no  needs  for  service. 

6.  The  conference  has  been  impressed  with 
the  manner  In  which  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice has  administered  this  program.  It  finds 
that  the  method  of  administration  of  traln- 
eeship awards  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
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la  eminently  aatlsfactory.    There  are  admin- 
istrative detallB  wblch  need  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  bails  of  experience,  but  there  Is 
no  sign  ot  any  large  problems,  conflicts,  or 
differences  between  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, State  and  local  governments,   and   the 
training  institutions.     Exceptional  judgment 
has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  train- 
ees.   Care  has  been  taken  In  the  analysis 
of  their  qualifications,  and  high  standards 
have  been  maintained  throughout  the  pro- 
gram.    Moreover,   there   Is   opportunity   for 
further  progress.    Over  twice  as  many  ap- 
plicants have  applied  for  training  as  there 
were  traineeships  available — and  this  despite 
the    limitations    noted    below,    which    have 
tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  applicants. 
6.  The  conference  finds  that  In  the  admin- 
istration of  title  I,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, upon  recommendation  of  the   National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Title  I  Traineeships, 
adopted  a  very  conservative  policy,  wise  In 
the  formative,  experimental  period  of  such  a 
program.     An  age  limitation  made  training 
available  primarily  to  those  under  35  years. 
As  a  result  of  the  particular  emphasis  placed 
on  the  recruitment  of  new  personnel,  more 
than  half  the  trainees  were  new  to  the  field 
of  public  health.     With  rare  exceptions,  only 
those   who  had   no   previous   public  health 
academic   training   or    less   than    S    years   of 
public    health    experience    were    admitted. 
The    duration    of    training   was    limited    to 
1    year.     Each    of    these   administrative    re- 
strictions    was    necessary    because    of    the 
limited    funds    available    under    the    title    I 
program,  but  each  left  broad  areas  of  un- 
met need.    In  addition,  this  program  was  not 
designed  to  meet  many  of  the  other  types  of 
training  needs  that  are  of  great  importance 
to  public  health.     There  has  been  increas- 
ing recognition  that  continuation   of  these 
conservative  policies  will  further  Impede  the 
development  of  neceEsary  public  health  pro- 
gram:;, and  the  conference  has  made  definite 
recommendations  designed  to  correct   these 
<leficiencie8. 

in.    BXCOMMEmjATIONS 

The  conference  concludes  that  an  emer- 
gency still  exists  in  the  national  shortage  for 
trained  professional  public  health  personnel. 
The  action  taken  by  Congress  in  title  I  of 
the  Health  Amendments  Act  of  1956  was  a 
good  first  step  and  has  shown  that  such  ac- 
tion can  reverse  the  trend  of  continuing  de- 
pletion of  trained  persons  working  in  pub- 
lic health. 

The  Immediate  situation  urgently  de- 
mands a  continuing  and  expanded  program 
of  public  health  training.  Because  of  popu- 
lation increases  and  ever-changing  health 
problems,  such  expansion  Is  imperative  If 
the  fruits  of  research  are  to  be  brought  to 
all  the  pteople.  The  ever-increasing  tempo  of 
change  has  made  forever  obsolete  the  com- 
n;on  concept  that  a  person  once  qualified  for 
his  Job  seldom  needs  additional  training. 

Throughout  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference,   these  objectives  are  dominant: 

1.  To  build  the  public  health  profession 
on  a  sound  career  basis  and  maintain  stand- 
ards by  current  scrutiny  and  long-range 
planning. 

2.  To  enable  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
do  those  things  which  cannot  be  done  so 
well  by  the  States  separately  or  which  can 
be  done  adequately  by  only  a  few  of  them. 

3.  To  treat  the  relationship  t>etween  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  States  and 
universities  as  primarily  a  professional  rela- 
tionship, a  collaboration  for  public  service  In 
a  highly  technical  field  rather  than  a  matter 
of  governmental  power  and  Jiu-lsdictlon. 

4.  To  treat  the  schools  of  public  health 
and  other  university  institutions  as  partners 
with  operating  agencies  In  a  professional  en- 
terprise, and  to  so  administer  exchanges  of 
personnel  and  other  relationships  as  to 
stimulate  and  maintain  standards  of  the 
Jiighest  quality. 


6.  To  stimulate  InltUtlve  and  high  stand- 
ards in  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  d»- 
partments  and  In  iuilverslty  profeMlonal 
education. 

6.  To  so  guide  the  development  and  staff- 
ing of  the  Nation's  health  programs  that 
public  service  in  this  field  will  continue  to 
be  an  honorable  career  enjoying  public  con- 
fidence with  full  incentives  to  each  Individ- 
ual to  improve  his  own  professional  abilities 
to  serve  the  public. 

The  conferees  made  their  basic  recom- 
mendations for  training  in  these  areas: 
methods  of  administration,  new  areas  for  at- 
tention, the  role  of  State  governments,  edu- 
cational institutions,  training  methods  in 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  evaluation 
and  planning.  The  recommendations  are 
grouped  accordingly. 

Methods  of  administration 
It  is  recommended  that — 

1.  Tlae  training  program  initiated  under 
title  I  be  a  continuing  program  with  a  pe- 
riodic evaluation  every  5  years. 

In  recommending  tlxat  there  be  a  continu- 
ing Federal  training  program  for  public 
health  workers,  the  conference  is  Impressed 
and  concerned  by  three  situations  revealed 
by  the  Source  Book  data,  which  it  regarded 
as  having  serious  implications  for  the  Na- 
tion's health  services:  The  large  number 
(more  than  20,000)  of  persons  currently  em- 
ployed by  official  and  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies who  have  not  bad  adequate  public  health 
training:  the  number  of  key  positions  In 
State  and  local  health  departments  currently 
vacant  (well  over  2.500)  because  trained 
professional  personnel  are  not  available  to 
fill  them;  and  the  number  of  additional 
trained  personnel  (6,100)  estimated  as 
needed  to  n'..eet  the  new  demands  for  service 
during  the  next  5  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  conference  recog- 
nizes that  It  is  impossible  to  predict  pre- 
cisely on  a  long-range  basis  either  personnel 
needs  or  the  cumulative  impact  of  the  train- 
ing program  recommended.  Therefore,  a  pe- 
riodic evaluation  every  5  years  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  considering  any  changes 
which  were  Indicated  in  either  the  magnitude 
or  direction  of  the  program. 

2.  The  present  dual  method  of  awarding 
stipends  directly  to  Individuals  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  through  grants  to  the 
training  institutions  be  continued  and  that 
earmarked  grants-in-aid  to  States  be  added 
to  this  training  program.  (See  recommenda- 
tion  14.) 

The  conference  recognizes  that  to  Increase 
the  effort  to  maintain  and  improve  the  com- 
petence of  public  health  workers,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  all  feasible  means  of  providing 
support  for  training.  The  above  principal 
methods  of  Federal  participation  will  assist 
In  attaining  this  objective.  Such  a  balanced 
approach  gives  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
meet  the  changing  and  varying  needs  from 
State  to  State. 

3.  The  amount  of  funds  for  the  tralneeshlp 
program  be  Increased  over  the  present  level 
and  the  proportion  of  funds  to  be  utilized 
In  grants  to  individuals  directly,  and  through 
training  institutions,  be  determined  by  the 
Surgeon  Oenersd  with  the  assistance  of  an 
advisory  committee. 

The  number  of  applications  received  for 
traineeships  in  the  second  year  of  the  exist- 
ing program  was  double  the  number  of 
awards  that  the  funds  permitted.  The  need 
continues  to  be  great.  Applications  can  be 
expected  immediately  In  numbers  which  will 
permit  increasing  the  awards  by  60  percent, 
to  a  total  expenditure  of  $3  million  per  year 
for  tralneeshlp  awards.  Therefore,  for  the 
extended  and  expanded  program  of  the  type 
presently  provided  under  title  I  a  first  year 
appropriation  of  $3  million  Is  proposed  for 
tralneeshlp  awards  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  by  the  schools  of  public  health 
and  the  Bchools  of  nursing.    The  level  of 


appropriations  in  future  years  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  oontlnuing  needs 
for  trained  personnel,  availability  6t  qualified 
candidates,  and  the  capacity  of  training  la- 
Btitutlons  to  accept  candidates  for  training. 

4.  The  Public  Health  Service  ooatlnue  to 
award  its  title  I  tralneeshlp  grants  for  the 
preparation  of  staff-level  public  health 
nurses  through  grants  to  institutions. 

6.  There  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
traineeships  available  for  awards  by  the 
schools  of  public  health. 

There  is  considerable  sentiment  among  the 
conferees  for  increasing  the  number  of 
traineeships  available  for  awards  by  the 
schools  of  public  health,  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize the  recruitment  opportunities  of  the 
schools. 

6.  In  the  direct  awards  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  Institutions,  continued 
high  priority  be  given  to  students  with  little 
or  no  public  health  experience,  with  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  able  young 
physicians  given  top  priority.  To  be  eligible 
for  such  traineeships  individuals  must  have 
completed  their  basic  professional   training. 

7.  More  flexibility  than  has  been  provided 
for  in  the  administration  of  title  I  be  uied 
with  respect  to  the  length  of  training,  so  that 
individuals  who  are  being  prepared  to  fill 
key  leadership,  highly  specialized,  teaching, 
or  other  appropriate  positions  may  be  given 
traineeships  for  periods  of  more  than  1  year. 

8.  In  some  Instances  direct  grants  be  made 
to  qualified  individuals  who  have  been 
working  in  Public  Health  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

The  conference  endorses  the  Public  Health 
Service  policy  of  giving  high  priority  to  stu- 
dents with  little  or  no  public  health  experi- 
ence in  the  title  I  program,  and  recommends 
continuation  of  this  policy,  with  top  priority 
given  to  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
able  young  physicians.  However,  the  need 
for  more  flexibility — with  respect  both  to 
length  of  training  and  length  of  public 
health  experience — la  emphasised.  This  Is 
essential  for  the  adequate  preparation  at 
selected  Individuals  to  fill  key  leadership  or 
highly  specialized  positions  In  public  health 
agencies- or  to  engage  In  pubUe  health  teach- 
ing. For  example,  44  8Ute  health  depart* 
ments  report  that  more  than  2.000  of  their 
personnel  who  have  had  1  year  of  public 
health  training  now  need  additional 
academic  training.  Three-fourths  of  the 
total  number  are  nurses. 

9.  An  appropHation  for  administration  of 
the  program  be  Included  in  new  legislation 
for  training. 

Expansion  of  the  Federal  program  for 
training  public  health  workers  along  the 
lines  recommended  would  Inevitably  la- 
crease  the  workload  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  the  point  that  additional  atafl 
would  be  required  for  admlnlsUatlon  at  the 
proposed  new  legislation. 

In  order  to  aasiire  effective  operation  of 
the  program  which  the  conference  envis- 
ioned, an  appropriation  for  administration  at 
the  program  should  be  Included  In  new  legis- 
lation for  training. 

New  areas  for  attention 
Although  the  basic  patterns  of  admlnla- 
tratlon  have  proved  satisfactory,  the  con- 
ference explored  new  areas  which  were  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of 
health  programs.  It  was  recognised  that 
public  health  is  not  a  matter  exclusively  in 
the  domain  of  Oovemment  departments  but 
is  a  matter  in  which  many  public  and  volun- 
tary agencies,  educational  Institutions,  and 
Independent  professional  groups  must  work 
together.  The  conference,  therefore,  con- 
sidered the  roles  of  teaching  InstituUona 
and  voluntary  health  agencies,  and  the  need 
for  better  recruitment  technique*  and  better 
personnel  management  methods  in  order  to 
obtain  the  ablest  recruits  and  to  asaure  the 
continuation  of  high  profeaslonal  atandards 
throughout   the   career  of   workers   in   the 
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health    field.     Out  of   these  considerations 
grew  the  following  four  recommendations,  all 
of  which  propoee  a  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  present  title  I  program. 
It  is  recommended  that — 

10.  Training  be  provided  to  meet  not  only 
the  needs  of  the  oflBcial  public  health  agen- 
cies, but  also  the  needs  of  (a)  teaching  in- 
stitutions: (b)  other  agencies  which  con- 
duct community  health  programs. 

The  conference  feels  that  the  needs  of 
teaching  Instltutioris  for  qualified  faculty 
had  been  clearly  spelled  out.  As  of  December 
31.  1957.  all  schools  reporting  felt  that  they 
lacked  a  total  of  175  needed  full-time  teach- 
ing positions.  By  1MS2,  the  schools  estimate 
this  figure  would  exr.eed  200.  Since  training 
of  personnel  for  ofllclal  and  other  agencies 
which  conduct  oonununlty  health  programs 
Is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  quali- 
fied instructors  in  tlie  teaching  institutions, 
the  conference  agreeti  that  provision  of  train- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  educational  institu- 
tions is  extremely  important,  and  recom- 
mends that  training  for  this  purpose  be 
especially  included  In  the  extended  title  I 
program . 

11.  The  administrative  funds  (see  recom- 
mendation 9)  provide  for  financing  programs 
for  the  recruitment  of  trainees  and  that 
these  programs  l>e  well  integrated  with  re- 
cruitment efforts  of  the  National  Health 
Council,  National  League  for  Nursing,  and 
other  agencies. 

12.  Subject  to  appropriations  there  be  a 
forward  commitment  to  academic  institu- 
tions of  a  certain  number  of  tralneeshlp 
awards  for  several  years  ahead,  to  permit 
necessary  planning  for  faculty  and  facilities. 

13.  Funds  be  available  for  grants  to  aca- 
demic institutions  to  support  the  basic  ac- 
tivities of  developing  and  administering  con- 
tinuation education  programs  in  public 
health  in  full  partnership  with  the  operating 
health  agencies  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  the  appropriate  professional 
associations. 

In  describing  their  training  needs.  State 
health  departments  were  nearly  unanimous 
in  seeing  a  need  for  further  development  of 
continuation  education  programs  for  the 
professional  personnel  of  State  and  local 
health  department!.  The  conferees  agree 
that  more  short  on-campus  and  extension 
courses  are  needed,  both  refresher  type 
courses  and  courses  dealing  with  new  public 
health  program  areiis  and  with  administra- 
tion and  management.  To  develop  and  ad- 
minister such  programs,  the  conference  rec- 
ommends that  funds  be  made  available  to 
academic  institutions. 

Hole  of  State  governments 

The  conference  carefully  considered  the  re- 
lationship between  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments in  the  field  of  public  health  train- 
ing and  the  functions  each  should  assiune. 

Broadly  outlined  it  was  concluded  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  the  tralneeshlp  program  (both 
through  direct  awards  and  through  training 
institutions),  for  training  of  its  own  person- 
nel, for  financial  assistance  to  public  health 
training  institutions,  and  for  public  health 
training  grants-in-aid  to  States. 

Assisted  by  the  proposed  matching  grants- 
in-aid.  States  should  assume  responsibility 
for  residency  and  field  training,  for  in- 
service  training  of  State  and  local  personnel, 
for  refresher  and  short-term  training,  and 
for  special  types  of  tralneeshlp  support  that 
must  be  tailor  made  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  various  States 

To   this   end,   it  is  recommended   that — 

14.  There  be  established  an  earmarked 
grants-in-aid  program  to  the  States  for 
public  health  training  and  for  recruitment  of 
professional  personnel. 

The  conference  is  convinced  by  the  evi- 
dence presented  that — in  addition  to  (a)  a 
Federal  tralneeshlp  program  of  awards  to 
individuals  directly  or  through  training  In- 


stitutions and  (b)  Federal  support  of  edu- 
cational institutions — there  is  need  for  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  the  States  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  their  public  health  train- 
ing responsibilties  and  requirements. 

It  envisions  that  these  funds  will  be  used 
to  support  various  typ>e8  of  public  health 
training,  provide  support  for  preservice  as 
well  as  in-service  training,  continuation 
training,  field  training,  residency  training, 
and  other  forms  of  public  health  training. 
These  training  programs,  on  the  one  hand, 
furnish  an  incentive  for  recruitment  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  constantly  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  public  health  service.  Among  the 
several  fonns  of  Federal  assistance  to  public 
health  training,  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference, grants-in-aid  to  the  States  ear- 
marked for  training  purposes  should  have 
a  high  priority. 

15.  Three  million  dollars  of  Federal  funds 
per  year  be  appropriated  for  such  grants-in- 
aid  to  States. 

According  to  data  sutmiltted  by  official 
State  and  local  health  agencies,  a  total  of 
more  than  7,000  presently  employed  profes- 
sional personnel  would  receive  training  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  if  adequate  training 
funds  and  facilities  were  available.  This 
represents  a  potential  average  increase  of 
more  than  80  percent  over  the  number 
trained  In  1957.  In  view  of  this  potential 
and  related  information  submitted  by  official 
health  agencies,  the  conference  believes  that 
State  health  agencies  are  prepared  to  use 
immediately  at  least  $3  million  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  The  conference  firmly  be- 
lieves, too.  that  this  should  be  a  specifically 
earmarked  grant  so  that  It  could  not  be  di- 
verted to  other  program  exigencies  of  the 
health  departments. 

16.  Each  State  be  required  to  match  $2 
of  Federal  funds  with  a  minimum  of  $1  of 
State  and  local  funds. 

Major  Federal  participation  is  recom- 
mended because:  (a)  This  program  will  pro- 
vide nationwide  coverage;  (b)  personnel 
trained  at  the  expense  of  one  State  will  fre- 
quently pursue  their  public  health  careers 
in  other  States;  (c)  field  training  which  is 
provided  in  one  State  may  be  for  the  benefit 
of  trainees  and  educational  institutions  of 
other  States. 

Educational  institutions 

No  professional  field  can  flourish  without 
strong  professional  schools  of  high  standards 
and  advanced  standing.  It  is  the  influence 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  critical  questing 
scholar  that  makes  a  profession  great. 

Schools  of  public  health  have  a  special 
problem.  Public  health  is  an  interdiscipli- 
nary field — a  group  of  professions  which  sup- 
plement and  complement  one  another — and 
a  central  task  of  the  schools  of  public  health 
is  to  provide  the  common  background  which 
relates  the  several  professions  effectively  to 
one  another  in  their  common  objectivee. 

Because  there  are  only  11  schools  of 
public  health,  they  have  a  special  difficulty. 
Their  advanced  scientific  responsibility 
makes  them  costly  and  there  is  an  under- 
standable reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual states  to  support  them  much  be- 
yond the  estimated  level  of  the  home  State 
needs.  These  schools,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, by  their  nature  must  be  regional,  na- 
tional, and  even  international.  As  such  they 
should  have  both  Federal  funds  and  co- 
ordinated relationships  with  the  Federal 
health  programs  and  with  the  programs  of 
the  several  States,  as  well  as  with  voluntary 
and  professional  organizations  in  the  health 
field.  Several  of  the  conference  reoonunen- 
datlons  relate  to  the  future  role  and  proper 
development  of  these  schools. 

The  details  need  working  out,  but  the 
conference  urges  the  Congress  to  consider 
the  schools,  not  as  added  applicants  for  edu- 
cational funds,  but  in  the  light  of  their  func- 
tion in  the  seamless  fabric  of  health  pro- 
tection for  the  Nation. 


It  Is  recognized  that  schools  of  public 
health  are  not  alone  In  training  for  the 
public  health  professions.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  employees  in  any  single  field  in  pub- 
lic health  are  the  public  health  nurses  who 
constitute  a  specialty  of  ntirsing  that  goee 
far  beyond  the  bedside  care  expected  of  the 
registered  nurse  and  must  deal  with  the  dif- 
ficult problems  of  disease  prevention  and  the 
promotion  of  family  health.  They  are  the 
field  troops  of  the  public  health  army.  En- 
gineers, sanitarians,  nutritionists,  and  lab- 
oratory workers  and  many  other  specialists 
are  also  essential  to  complete  the  team.  The 
numbers  of  these  are  too  few  in  the  total 
of  American  scientific  education.  Therefore 
the  need  for  them  and  for  their  training 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  recommended  that — 

17  Basic  support  for  the  operation  of 
schools  of  public  health  be  provided  on  a 
continuing  basis.  This  support  should  be 
in  sufficient  amount  to  insure  meeting  the 
current  and  expanding  needs  of  the  exist- 
ing accredited  schools  and  for  the  needs  of 
such  additional  accredited  schools  as  may  be 
established.  Such  support  shotild  t>e  by 
direct  grants  to  schools  according  to  a  for- 
mula developed  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  in 
consultation  with  the  schools. 

Congress  has  already  recognized  the  criti- 
cal necessity  of  aid  to  schools  of  public 
health  through  the  enactment  of  the  Rhodes 
Act  (Public  Law  85-544,  85th  Cong.)  which 
authorizes  $1  million  for  each  of  the  next  2 
years.  This  amount  constitutes  only  about 
one-third  of  the  difference  between  the  cost 
to  the  schools  of  training  Government  spon- 
sored trainees  smd  the  tuition  paid  by  the 
Government  for  such  trainees.  Present  esti- 
mates of  the  additional  costs  of  expanding 
enrollment  by  60  percent — the  Immediate 
goal  proposed — are  between  $2,500,000  and  $3 
million  annually.  Further  provision  would 
be  required  for  other  expansion  or  for  new 
schools.  It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  this  conference  recommend  any 
modifications  in  the  Rhodes  Act  which  it 
deemed  necessary.  The  objectives  of  the 
above  recommendation  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  the  following  amendments  to  this 
act:  (a)  Remove  the  time  limitation;  (b) 
remove  the  appropriation  celling;  (c)  remove 
the  provision  that  primary  consideration  be 
given  to  certain  categories  of  students. 

It  is  important  that  legislation  related  to 
continuing  support  of  the  training  programs 
in  schools  of  public  health  be  dealt  with 
separately  from  other  matters. 

The  conference  feels  that  Congress  should 
be  able  to  deal  with  problems  of  the  schools 
of  public  health  on  their  own  merits  and 
thus  avoid  possible  future  conflicts  between 
the  needs  of  the  schools  of  public  health  and 
thoee  of  the  States.  This  potential  conflict 
now  exists  under  the  Rhodes  Act  with  respect 
to  the  present  authorized  ceiling  of  $30  mil- 
lion in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  section 
314(c). 

18.  The  Immediate  needs  for  a  $15  million 
appropriation  representing  70  percent  of  con- 
struction costs  for  additional  teaching  fa- 
ciUtles  for  schools  of  public  health  be  recog- 
nized and  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 
Such  aid  for  construction  should  not  be 
made  an  organic  part  of  the  legislation  deal- 
ing with  traineeships. 

The  schools  of  public  health  have  the  same 
problem  in  obtaining  facilities  as  they  have 
In  obtaining  funds  to  defray  operating  ex- 
penses— with  two-thirds  of  their  students 
coming  from  out  of  State.  State  legislative 
support  for  construction,  therefore,  demands 
matching  funds.  The  recommended  total 
increase  in  enrollment  of  the  schools  is  de- 
pendent upon  provisions  of  facilities. 

19.  Annual  grants  be  made  to  schools  of 
nursing  accredited  for  the  pre{>aration  of 
nurses  for  public  health  to  support  the  needs 
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of  expanding  teei^lng  programs  with  a  etur- 
rent  goal  ot  00  percent  Increase  In  student 
enrollment. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  an  in- 
crease In  fiinds  of  orer  one-fotirtta  million 
dollars  whlcli  the  scliools  expect  to  provide 
from  their  own  resources,  an  additional  sum 
of  three-fourths  million  dollars  annually  is 
needed  to  prorlde  for  the  basic  operational 
costs  of  an  expanded  program,  especially  In- 
creases in  faculty.  This  s\un  should  be  In- 
creased annually  to  provide  for  further  ex- 
pansion In  enrollment  and  for  new  schools  as 
needed. 

20.  The  need  for  funds  for  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  schools  of  nursing 
which  prepare  students  for  public  health 
nursing  be  recognized  and  be  considered  by 
the  Congress.  The  provision  of  such  funds 
should  be  separate  from  legislation  dealing 
with  tralneeahlpe. 

21.  Teaching  grants  be  made  available  to 
institutions  other  than  schools  of  public 
health  and  schools  of  nursing  to  Improve  the 
graduate  teaching  programs  for  training  of 
public  health  sanitarians,  public  health  en- 
gineers, public  health  laboratory  scientists, 
public  health  nutritionists,  and  others  in 
the  public  health  field. 

Trrining  methods  in  the  Public  Health 
Service 

The  conference  Is  convinced  that  no  Fed- 
eral s^ency  has  enjoj'cd  a  sounder  profes- 
sional relationship  with  the  States  than  the 
Public  Health  Service.  This  relatlonshtp  has 
developed  over  a  period  of  more  than  half  a 
century  and  Is  characterized  by  close  coop- 
eration In  training,  consultation,  and  serv- 
ice. Research  grants  to  universities  and  to 
medical  centers  have  been  made  In  a  spirit 
Of  prcfesElonal  rapport  and  cooperation  be- 
fitting the  career  tradition  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  following  series  of  recommendations 
are  made  concerning  the  training  methods 
Of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  activities  to  educational 
Institutions  and  the  States.  In  making 
these  recommendations,  the  conferees  were 
guided  by  suggestions  received  from  official 
State  and' local  health  departments.  These 
recommendations  If  carried  out  might  be  the 
first  step  toward  making  public  health  in  a 
very  genuine  sense  the  first  great  field  of 
public  service  which  has  a  single  nationwide 
community  of  professional  skills.  Devoted 
to  the  single  objective  of  better  health,  it 
has  the  opportunity  to  rise  above  the  ordi- 
nary frictions  of  economic,  sectional,  or 
political  character  which  sometimes  compli- 
cate other  fields  of  public  administration. 

It  is  recommended  that — 

22.  The  Public  Health  Service,  In  lieu  of 
establishing  additional  centers  solely  for 
training,  make  available  direct  training  op- 
portunities for  staff  of  other  agencies  wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  has  a  clinical,  labora- 
tory, or  program  operation  suitable  for  a 
training  program. 

23.  The  Public  Health  Service  expand  Its 
program  assistance  to  States  by  making 
available  teams  of  training  specialists  in 
places  where  needed  training  programs  can- 
not be  developed  on  a  local  or  area  basis 
because  of  the  small  size  of  agency  staff, 
complexity  of  problem,  or  lack  of  facilities. 

24.  The  Public  Health  Service  seeks  au- 
thority and  funds  to  make  available  per- 
sonnel on  loan  to  operating  agencies  and 
educational  institutions  to  assist  these  agen- 
cies In  maintaining  services  while  their  own 
personnel  are  in  training  and  when  no  other 
solution  is  possible.  It  is  appreciated  the 
Public  Health  Service  will  need  to  seek  addi- 
tional funds  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

25.  In  order  to  promote  professional 
growth  and  development  steps  be  taken  to 
encourage  freer  exchange  of  personnel  be- 
tween the  Public  Health  Service,  educational 


institutions,    and    State    and    local    health 
agencies. 

26.  The  Public  Health  Sendee  continue  to 
assume  the  appropriate  initiative  in  the  de- 
velopment of  training  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  lurgent  and  emergent  public  health 
problems. 

27.  The  Public  Health  Service  uUlize  all 
available  professional  and  academic  sources 
as  well  as  in-service  procedures  for  the  train- 
ing of  its  own  personnel  and  that  it  seek 
additional  funds  to  provide  such  training. 
Including  career  development,  for  its  per- 
sonnel. 

28.  Direct  training  opportunities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medical  Services  be  strengthened 
and  expanded. 

Evaluation  and  planning 

Several  recommendations  are  made  con- 
cerning both  the  current  and  long-rauge 
evaluation  of  the  expanded  training  program 
which  has  been  proposed.  Some  of  theee  are 
designed  to  insure  the  cOiciency  of  each  part 
of  the  program  In  Its  dally  admlnlstrr.llon. 
Some  are  designed  to  assure  the  effective- 
ness of  teaching  methods  In  the  training 
program. 

It  Is  recommended  that — 

29.  There  be  held  an  evaluation  confer- 
ence at  the  close  of  each  5  years  of  the  ex- 
panded program  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sional public  health  workers,  and  that 
adequate  adoainistraUve  funds  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose. 

30.  Appropriation  be  sought  to  make 
available  a  limited  number  of  project  teach- 
ing grants  to  institutions  providing  basic 
profcsstunal  training.  The  purpose  of  such 
grants  should  be  to  support  research  and 
experimentation  In  the  development  of  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching  public  health 
In  these  institutions. 

31.  Certain  portions  of  the  training  funds 
be  allocated  for  awarding  traineeshlps.  on  a 
pilot  study  basis,  for  the  last  year  of  under- 
graduate academic  training  of  public  health 
sanitarians  in  schools  which  offer  a  recog- 
nized public  health  course  that  will  qualify 
such  personnel  for  first-level  sanitarian  posi- 
tions In  health  departments. 

IV.   T»AININO   FOa   THl   rVTOMt 

The  call  of  the  conference  was  to  ap- 
praise the  effectiveness  of  the  title  I  train- 
ing program  in  meeting  the  needs  for  public 
health  personnel:  to  consider  modifications 
needed  in  the  basic  legislation;  and  to  con- 
sider the  most  effective  distribution  of  re- 
sponsibilities between  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  the  administration 
and  support  of  public  health  training.  The 
basic  recommendations  have  necessarily  been 
directed  to  the  needs  of  existing  programs. 
l.e..  to  the  staffing  of  public  health  depart- 
ments as  we  know  them  In  the  19&0's. 

But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  only  IS 
years  since  the  antibiotics  revolutionlaed  the 
control  of  communicable  diseases.  It  is  less 
than  15  years  since  the  word  "fallout"  was 
added  to  the  language.  Nuclear  fission  and 
fusion  have  opened  a  barely  discovered  world 
of  the  atom  as  a  source  of  sudden  death,  of 
boundless  energy  for  industrial  production, 
and  as  an  instriunent  of  medical  science. 
Radioactive  materials  are  a  promise  and  a 
problem  In  public  health  protection.  To- 
morrow, by  means  not  now  suspected,  ways 
may  be  found  to  wipe  out  cancer.  Polio- 
myelitis Is,  hopefully,  near  Its  end.  Mental 
Illness  may  yield  in  some  measure  to  new 
preventive  methods  not  yet  known  or  sus- 
pected. 

These  Illustrations  suggest  that  we  should 
not  be  engaged  merely  in  training  some 
workers  needed  for  familiar  Jobs  in  some 
governmental  departments  of  health.  Ra- 
ther, we  should  be  concerned  with  the  fur- 
ther development  of  a  complex  Interdiscipli- 
nary profession  competent  to  deal  with  the 
changing  life  of  the  dynamic  American  com- 
munity. 


We  can  today,  in  July  10S8,  teU  the  Con- 
gress of  the  needs  of  the  moanent.  No  one 
can  tell  the  Congreas  or  the  American  people 
of  the  needs  of  1980  or  by  name  or  number 
state  the  precise  skllla  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs. 

Bo  it  is  that  the  conference  comes  to  what 
is  perhaps  Its  most  important  ooncltulon: 
The  greatest  need  of  all  is  for  the  constant 
and  continual  estimate  of  emerging  public 
health  problems  and  the  changes  in  stafflng 
and  organization  essential  to  meet  them. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  insure  the  training 
and  retraining  of  our  professional  person- 
nel to  conduct  the  flight  against  dlsense  and 
death.  Money  alone  cannot  oorreet  exist- 
ing public  health  training  deflcienclcc. 
Training  activities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  academic  institutions,  and  State  and 
local  health  departments  should  be  amended 
and  developed  through  continuous  study  of 
preecnt-day  and  chanp^lng  public  health 
programs.  Such  a  study  on  a  broad  basis 
should  be  pursued  as  an  eaaentlal  con- 
comitant of  the  continuing  nation*!  public 
health  program. 

On  the  military  side  of  public  policy  theee 
functions — intelligence,  planning,  and  inten- 
sive training — are  well  and  dramatically  de- 
veloped and  generously  financed.  The  great 
crises  of  the  future  may  not  come  frofu  a 
foreign  enemy.  Some  unsuspected  haaard  of 
our  complex  Industrial  civilisation  may 
strike  at  home  where  DEW  linca  or  baaea  at 
Thule  or  planes  or  bomtis  will  be  of  no 
avail.  "D"  day  for  disease  and  deeth  Is 
every  day.  The  battlellne  is  already  in  our 
own  community.  To  hold  that  battlelin* 
we  must  dally  depend  on  specially  trained 
physicians,  nurses.  biochemists.  public 
health  engineers,  and  other  specialists  prop- 
erly organised  for  the  normal  protection  of 
the  homes,  the  schools,  and  the  workplaces 
of  some  unidentified  city  scBaewhere  in 
America.  That  city  haa.  today,  neither  the 
personnel  nor  the  resources  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  protect  It. 

TBK  COMPOSrnON  AMD  OBCAKXBAnOM  OT  THB 
NATIONAL  CONrxaSMCX  OM  rOBUC  BBALTB 
TRAIN  I.NO 

Precon/erence  activitie$ 

The  Surgeon  General's  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Public  Health  Training  out- 
lined the  general  approach  to  be  followed 
by  the  conference  and  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  steering  committee  and 
two  preconference  study  committees.  The 
steering  committee,  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Coounlttee.  the 
chairman  of  each  of  the  study  oommlttees, 
and  represenutlves  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  was  responsible  for  planning  and 
organizing  the  conference.  The  preconfer- 
ence study  committees,  one  on  public  health 
training  needs  and  one  on  public  health 
training  resources,  guided  the  collection  of 
data  and  the  preparation  of  matarisl  tag 
consideration  by  the  conference. 

The  personnel  of  the  preconference  com- 
mittees were : 

Steering  committee :  James  K.  8haf er.  M J>., 
chairman:  Pranklln  B.  Amoe,  MI>.:  Philip 
K.  Blackerby.  Jr..  DJ3.S.:  Robert  M.  Brown. 
MJ>.H.:  Rolf  Kliaaaen,  8c.  D.:  Roberta  B. 
Foote,  R.N.:  Ruth  Freeman.  RJV..  Bd. 
D.:  Hugh  Hussey,  M.D.:  Sol  8.  LifK>n.  If  PA; 
Malcolm  H.  MerrlU,  MD.:  Marion  I.  Mtirphy. 
RH..  M.P.H.:  W.  L.  Treutlng,  MJ).;  Charles 
B.  Smith,  MX> :  Berwyn  F.  Mattlaon,  UJ>.: 
and  Elmer  L.  Hill.  MX). 

Committee  on  needs  for  public  health 
training:  Berwyn  F.  Mattison.  MJD..  chair- 
man: PhlUp  K.  Blackerby.  Jr.,  DJDB.;  Marlon 
Sheahan,  R.N.:  J.  Robert  Cameron.  B.S.CJE.. 
MPJi.;  and  Franklyn  B.  Amoa,  MJ>. 

Committee  on  resources  for  public  health 
training:  Charles  E.  Smith.  MH^  chairman: 
Wilson  T.  Sowder,  MD.;  Marjorle  Bartbolf, 
R.N..  MS.:  Harold  8.  Adams.  B.8.,  and  Sol 
8.  Ufson,  MP.H. 
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Con/ereitc*  leaderthtp 
The  individuals  who  presided  orer  the 
conference  and  served  in  other  offlcial  capaci- 
ties were:  Conference  chairman,  Berwyn  F. 
Mattison,  MJ).;  oooferenoe  secretary.  Mal- 
colm H.  Merrill.  MJ}.;  discussion  group 
leaders,  Franklin  B.  Amos,  MJ>.,  Sol  8. 
Llfson,  M.P.H.;  Charles  E.  Smith.  MJ).;  W.  L. 
Treutlng,  MD. 

Conference  pariieipunta 

Invitations  to  attend  the  conference  were 
Issued  by  the  Sxirgeon  Oeneral.  The  partl- 
cipanto  were  choeen  aftar  careful  review  of 
persons  broadly  representative  of  various 
public  health  fields,  professional  associations, 
official  and  voluntuy  public  health  agencies, 
training  institutions  and  geographic  areas. 
Individuals  were  invited  because  of  their 
potantlal  for  personal  contribution  and  not 
as  official  representatives  of  their  respective 
professions  or  employing  agencies.  Since  the 
amount  of  funds  available  limited  the  num- 
ber of  participants  to  a  relatively  small 
group,  care  was  taken  to  include  a  high 
proportion  of  Individuals  who  could  con- 
sider the  problems  related  to  pubUc  health 
training  from  multiple  viewpoints. 

The  63  persons  whose  names  are  listed 
below  attended  the  conference: 

Mr.  Harold  S.  Adams,  director,  sanitary  sci- 
ence courses,  department  of  public  health, 
Indiana  University  School  of  Mcdl<;lne. 

Dr.  Franklyn  B.  Amos,  director,  offlce  of 
professional  training.  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health. 

Dr.  Oaylord  W.  Anderson.  Mayo  professor 
and  director.  School  of  Public  Health,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Marjorle  Bartholf,  dean.  School  of 
Nursing,  University  of  Texas,  medical 
branch. 

Dr.  Leona  Baumgartner,  commlasloner  of 
health,  the  city  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Stanhope  Beyne-Jones,  Chairman.  Sec- 
retary's  Consultants  on  Medical  Resesrcb 
and  Bducatlon.  Department  of  Health,  Bdu- 
cstlon,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Arthur  N.  Beck,  chief  engineer  and 
director,  bureau  of  aanltatlon.  Alabama  State 
Department   of    Public   Health. 

Dr.  Daniel  Bergsms,  State  commissioner  of 
health.  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Health. 

Dr.  Frank  O.  Boudreau,  president,  Mllbank 
Memorial  Fund. 

Miss  Sara  Brooks,  director,  public  health 
nursing,  Arlington  (Va.)  County  Health  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Bay  B.  Brown,  superintendent.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Clinics. 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Cameron,  director,  division 
of  environmental  sanitation,  department  of 
health  and  hospitals,  city  and  county  of 
Denver. 

Dr.  James  A.  Crabtree,  dean-elect,  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  Pitte- 
burgh. 

Miss  Gertrude  B.  Cromwell,  supervisor  of 
nttfsing.  Denver  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Davis,  eecretary-treasurer,  Georgia 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

Dr.  James  P.  Dixon,  commissioner,  city  of 
Philadelphia,  department  of  public  health. 

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Dolan,  associate  professor 
of  public  health  nursing,  School  of  Public 
Health,  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Herliert  B.  Domke,  commissioner  of 
health.  St.  Louis  Cotmty  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Rolf  Bliaasen,  professor  cf  aanitary 
engineering,  department  of  civil  and  sani- 
tary engineering,  Maasachusette  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Mr.  Curtlss  M.  Bverts,  Jr.,  director,  divi- 
sion of  sanitation  and  engineering,  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Jack  R.  BWalt,  commissioner.  Massa- 
chusetts State  Department  of  Mental  Health. 

Dr.  John  P.  Fnc,  director,  division  oC 
graduate  public  health.  School  of  Medicine, 
Tulane  University. 


Miss  Ruth  B.  Freeman,  associate  professor, 
public  health  administration.  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Public  Health,  the  Johns  BoplElns 
University. 

Dr.  O.  David  Garvin,  district  health  officer, 
the  district  health  department.  Orange- 
Person-Chatham-Lee  Counties,  N.C. 

Dr.  Vlado  A.  Getting,  professor  of  public 
health  practice.  School  of  Public  Health, 
University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Harold  B.  Gotaas,  dean,  the  Techno- 
logical Institute,  Northwestern  Unlversitiy. 

Dr.  Edward  Grsegorzewskl,  head  of  the 
department  of  preventive  medicine  and  pub- 
lic health.  School  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Dr.  Albert  V.  Hardy,  assistant  State  health 
officer,  Florida  State  Board  of  Health. 

Mrs.  Ann  Wilson  Haynes,  chief,  bureau  of 
health  education,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health. 

Dr.  Stanley  L.  Hendricks,  public  health 
veterinarian,  division  of  preventable  dis- 
eases, Iowa  State  Department  of  Health. 

Dr.  Herman  E.  HlUeboe,  commissioner  of 
health.  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health. 

Dr.  Ira  V.  HIscock,  chairman,  department 
of  public  health,  Yale  University. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Kehoe,  the  Kettering  Labora- 
tory, College  of  Medicine,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Dr.  Herbert  R.  Kobee,  director,  division  of 
eervloes  for  crippled  children.  University  of 
Illinois. 

Dr.  Hugh  R.  Leavell.  professor  of  publle 
health  practice,  department  of  public  health 
practice,  School  (tf  Public  Health,  Harvard 
University. 

Miss  Edna  Lewis,  director,  public  health 
nu  -sing,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers. 

Mr.  8.  8.  Llfaon,  director,  health  educa- 
tion. National  Tuberculosis  Aseoclatlon. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Lowman.  chief,  biireau  of 
nursing,  Utah  State  Department  of  Health. 

Mr.  ICarl  M.  Mason,  director,  bureau  of 
environmental  health,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Dr.  Berwyn  F.  Mattison,  executive  secre- 
tary, the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

Dr.  E.  G.  MoOavran,  dean,  School  of  PubUc 
Health,  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Malcolm  H.  Merrill,  director  of  publle 
health,  California  State  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

Mr.  Sewall  Mllllken,  assistant  professor  of 
public  health,  department  of  public  health, 
Yale  University. 

Miss  Marlon  Murphy,  professor,  director 
of  the  course  in  public  health  nursing.  School 
of  Public  Health,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Mildred  B.  Newton,  director,  School 
of  Nursing,  the  CMiio  State  University. 

Dr.  James  B.  Perkins,  managing  director. 
National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Mr.  Sam  I.  Reed,  training  coordinator, 
training  program,  Washington  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Dr.  Kurt  Beichert,  director,  social  work 
section.  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health. 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Shackelford,  director,  di- 
vision of  statistics,  Oklahoma  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Miss  Marlon  W.  Sheahan,  deputy  general 
director.  National  League  for  Nursing,  Inc. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Shepard,  second  vice  president, 
health  and  welfare,  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Smith,  clilef,  nutrition  sec- 
tion, division  of  local  health  administration, 
Michigan  Department  of  Health. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Smith,  dean.  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  University  of  California. 

Dr.  Bmest  I*.  Stebbins,  director.  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Dr.  David  F.  Striflter,  director,  division  of 
dental  health,  New  Mexico  Department  of 
Public  Health. 


Dr.  Charles  F.  Sutton,  deputy  director,  di- 
vision of  local  health  services.  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Public  Health. 

Dr.  W.  L.  lY-euting,  acting  chalrmsn,  de- 
partment of  tropical  medicine  and  publle 
health.  School  of  Medicine.  Tulane  Unlver- 
alty. 

Dr.  Ray  B.  Truest,  executive  officer, 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Turner,  secretary,  council  on 
medical  education  and  hospitals,  American 
Medical  Aaaoclation. 

Dr.  Jolin  H.  Venable,  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector, Georgia  Department  of  Public  Health. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Wilson,  executive  director,  the 
Visiting  Niu-se  Association  of  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

Mr.  Robert  Yoho,  director,  bureau  of  health 
education,  records,  and  statistics.  Indi- 
ana State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Wesley  O.  Young,  chief,  dental  health 
section,  Idaho  State  Department  of  Health. 

EXHIBTT  3 
Repokt  to   trx   Sxtbgeon   OcmsAL — ^PsorsB- 
BiONAi,     Nxnsx      TKAursxsEnr     PaocaAM — 

BVALUATIOM    COMTBSnfCS    (TtTLX    II,    POBLIC 

Law  011)  WASHiKeTOir,  D.C.,  Auoust  1956 

(UJS.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Division  of 
Nursing  Resources) 

What  has  been  the  impact  of  Federal  aid 
te  graduate  nurses  who  want  or  need  ad- 
vanced preparation  in  administration,  super- 
vision, and  teaching? 

This  conference  met  to  consider  that  ques- 
tion, and  to  evaluate  the  first  2  years  of 
awsu-ds  as  provided  for  by  section  307  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  title  n  of  PubUc 
Law  911. 

It  was  the  intent  of  that  legislation  to 
strike  a  meaningful  and  conclusive  blow  at 
the  Nation's  continuing  nurse  shortage — a 
shortage  of  services.  If  not  of  numbers,  a 
baffiing  Inadequacy  in  skills  and  leadership 
which  has  been  difficult  to  define  and  which 
has  defied  solution. 

Since  the  professional  nurse  traineeshlp 
program  was  authorized  July  1. 1956.  through 
June  30,  1958,  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
$5  million  for  awards  to  approximately  1,800 
graduate  niirses.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
trainees  are  women  employed  as  nursing  serv- 
ice directors  ot  supervisors,  faculty  members 
in  schools  of  nursing,  ra  staff  nurses  desiring 
to  qualify  for  more  vital  roles  in  their  chosen 
profession.  The  majority  were  enrc^ed  in 
master's  degree  programs;  a  few  were  com- 
pleting baccalaureate  degrees.  All  were  de- 
sirous of  improving  their  professional  skllla, 
of  equipping  themselves  to  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  patient  care.  Many  had  been 
struggling  for  years  to  obtain  a  higher  educa- 
tion on  a  part-time  or  piece-meal  basis,  fight- 
ing against  discouragement,  financial  strain, 
and  fatigue.  Many  had  been  unable  to  enroll 
at  all  until  the  availability  of  Federal  funds 
offered  the  individual  incentive  and  won  the 
support  of  nurse  employers. 

Although  it  is  imposalble  to  remedy  long- 
standing weaknesses  in  a  short-time  span, 
the  conference  finds  that  without  question, 
the  traineeshlp  program  Is  successfully  car- 
rying out  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

The  first  year  of  this  program  can  be  con- 
sidered little  more  than  a  warming  up  period. 
Funds  were  not  appropriated  until  almost 
the  eve  of  the  fall  enrollment  deadlinea. 
Administrative  machinery  had  to  be  put  into 
action  for  the  first  time.  The  participating 
universities  and  colleges  had  to  recruit  can- 
didates as  well  as  to  set  up  accounting  sys- 
tems, "nius,  there  were  delays,  overstghts. 
and  misunderstandings.  Most  of  theee  pre- 
dictable problems,  however,  were  well  un<kr 
control  during  the  second  year. 

Many  dlfflcultieB  remain.  However,  iwpotte 
to  this  conference — from  trainees,  from 
schools,  from  the  employers  of  nurses — are 
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unsnlmoualy  In  favor  of  tbe  continuation  of 
ttae  profMslonal  n\urse  tralnecahlp  program. 

There  are  no  strong  objections  to  the 
structure  of  the  present  law,  nor  to  the  pres- 
ent method  of  administering  the  funds. 
There  Is  feeling,  however,  that  appropriations 
should  be  made  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
early  enough  to  permit  earlier  awards  to  the 
participating  achools,  that  the  schools  should 
undertake  more  extensive  publicity  programs, 
and  that  additional  grants  should  be  made  to 
the  schools  to  help  them  meet  the  Increased 
costs  due  to  tralneeshlp  enrollments. 

These  matters,  and  similar  modifications 
which  may  enable  the  program  to  operate 
more  effectively  and  with  g^reater  speed,  may 
be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  and  with  the  counsel  of  his  expert 
advisory  committee.  The  evaluation  confer- 
ence, however,  recommends  that  the  program 
be  extended,  as  it  is  now  structured,  without 
any  drastic  change. 

To  arrive  at  this  and  its  more  detailed  con- 
clusions, the  conference  had  for  reference  an 
extensive  source  book  of  narrative  and  sta- 
tistical data  prepared  by  the  Division  of 
Nursing  Resources.  Some  of  this  informa- 
tion will  be  cited  in  support  of  the  findings  of 
the  conference,  as  contained  in  the  rep>ort  of 
the  conference  which  follows. 

The  conferees  desire  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Congress  for  the  statute  which 
made  this  program  possible.  They  also  de- 
sire to  commend  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  his  leadership  In 
carrying  the  program  forward,  and  the  staffs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services  and  of  the 
Division  of  Nursing  Resources  for  their  role 
in  administering  the  tralneeshlp  awards  and 
especially  in  planning  for  and  helping  to 
manage  this  conference. 

John  D.  MnxErr, 
Chairman,  President.  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Ohio. 

DacxMBXK  1958. 

PABT    I 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  evaluation  conference,  professional 
nurse  tralneeshlp  program,  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  on  August  13,  14,  15,  1058,  rec- 
ommends to  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the 
Public  Health  Service: 

1.  That  this  program  be  extended  for  a 
minimum  of  5  years,  with  further  evaluation 
fit  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

a.  That  no  change  be  made  in  procedure  at 
the  present  time  to  place  the  allocation  of 
funds  on  a  Federal-State  matching  basis,  and 
that  the  extension  of  the  program  be  con- 
tinued under  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

3.  That  consideration  be  given  to  develop- 
ing a  method  by  which  appropriations  for  the 
program  may  be  made  available  for  more 
than  a  single  year,  to  offer  the  participating 
schools  more  time  in  which  to  select  and 
appoint  candidates. 

4.  That  the  present  method  of  adminis- 
tering the  program  be  continued  with  fu- 
ture consideration  to  be  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  gradual  "phasing  out"  of  the  pre- 
baccalaureate  programs  of  specialization  in 
administration,  supervision,  and  teaching. 

5.  That  the  selection  of  participating  In- 
stitutions be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ex- 
pert Advisory  Committee. 

6.  That  the  feasibility  of  {X'oviding  train- 
ing grants  to  the  educational  institutions  be 
explored,  in  addition  to  the  tralneeshlp 
awards,  if  such  modification  would  not 
jeopardize  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

7.  That  additional  legislation  be  obtained 
(or  new  administrative  interpretation  be 
given  to  the  present  law)  to  provide  trainee- 
ships  for  registered  nurses  in  programs  of 
general  nursing  leading  to  a  baccalaureate 
degree. 

8.  That,  under  the  existing  statute,  If 
funds  are  available,  tralneeshlp  grants  be 
provided  for  short-term  institutes  in  admin- 


istration and  supervision  for  personnel  now 
employed  in  these  specialties. 

This  conference  also  reconunends: 
0.  That  participating  schools  give  special 
consideration  to  requests  for  traineeshipa 
from  qualified  students  who  apply  from 
States  where  there  are  no  graduate  programs 
in  nursing. 

10.  That  participating  schools  be  encour- 
aged to  develop  some  programs  specifically 
designed  to  prepare  directors  of  hoapltai 
in-service  educational  programs  for  nurses. 

11.  That  trainees  enrolled  in  teaching  pro- 
grams be  encouraged  to  accept  In-service 
teaching  positions  in  hospitals. 

12.  That  a  mechanlsni  be  provided  for  or- 
ganization of  regional  or  State  (expert) 
advisory  committees  or  conferences  through 
which  local  employers  of  nurses  and  trainee- 
ship  participants  (both  schools  and  graduste 
students)  might  discuss  objectives  and  needs. 

Accomplishments 

The  chief  question  before  any  group  re- 
quired to  evaluate  a  program  is:  Has  it  ac- 
complished anything  and,  if  so.  what? 

This  conference  has  recommended  contin- 
uation of  the  professional  nurse  tralneeshlp 
program,  which  may  be  construed  as  tacit 
recognition  of  accomplishment.  However,  it 
is  not  easy  to  pin  down  accomplishments 
resulting  from  traineeshlps. 

Graduates  who  received  traineeshipa  In  the 
latter  part  of  calendar  year  1957  had  barely 
been  able  to  return  to  employment  by  the 
time  this  meeting  was  held.  The  effect  of 
their  superior  skills  in  hospital  nursing 
service  (or,  indeed,  whether  or  not  they  have 
acquired  superiority)  cannot  yet  be  meas- 
ured. 

Similarly,  if  trainees  are  going  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  basic  schools  of 
nursing,  it  is  too  soon  to  notice  any  change — 
at  least  in  terms  of  the  result  most  hoped  for. 
if  not  expected :  A  tidal  wave  of  new  nursing 
students  clamoring  to  enter  the  profeaalon 
of  nursing. 

The  impact  of  the  preparation  of  graduate 
students  enrolled  in  the  second  year  is  even 
more  difficult  to  estimate  at  this  early  date. 

But  this  is  not  to  imply  that  these  events 
will  not  occur  to  some  extent,  or  even  dra- 
matically, in  the  future.  In  recommending 
continuation  of  the  program,  with  re- 
evaluation  after  another  4  years,  the  con- 
ference was  delineating  a  time  span  in  which 
it  believes  measurable  results  may  be 
obtained. 

If  the  Congress  should  so  extend  the  pro- 
gram, the  conference  strongly  recommends 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  immediately 
begin  to  set  up  machinery  for  gathering  spe- 
cific information  about  trainees — their  pre- 
traineeship  employment  and  skills,  the  direc- 
tion of  their  study  and  the  purjxue  behind 
selection  of  one  area  of  specialization  as 
against  another,  and  the  type  of  employment 
sought  and  obtained  after  completing  the 
specialty  training. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  significant  and  ob- 
servable changes  taking  place  in  nursing 
service  which  as  yet  may  not  be  statistically 
reportable  but  which  nevertheless  merit  at- 
tention : 

The  tralneeshlp  program  has  already 
stopped  the  trend  of  decreasing  enrollments 
in  graduate  programs. 

It  has  increased  the  number  of  full-time 
enrollments  and  has  begun  to  slough  off  ex- 
cessive and  costly  part-time  enrollments. 
This  is  especially  significant  at  the  master's 
level  where  the  longest  delays  have  been 
encountered  in  completing  graduate  work. 
(Often  a  nurse  might  struggle  along  .'or 
years,  earning  only  a  few  credits  a  year  to- 
ward the  60  to  90  required  for  the  degree.) 

The  program  has  stimulated  hospital  ad- 
mlnist^,ators  and  other  employers  of  nurses 
to  reexamine  the  educational  preparation  of 
their  own  personnel  in  terms  of  adequacy  ot 
performance. 


The  availability  of  funds  for  study  In  m1> 
ministration,  supervision,  and  teaching  tiaa 
encouraged  increasing  numbers  of  employer* 
to  grant  educational  leave.  Formerly,  many 
nurses  desiring  specialty  preparation  did  not 
seek  it  because  they  knew  their  employera 
would  not  hold  their  jobs  for  them  until  the 
degree  was  obtained. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Because  the  program  is  a  topic  of  frequent 
conversation  in  hospitals,  the  administrators, 
doctors,  and  nurses  themselves  are  giving 
more  thought  to  the  ways  in  which  serrloea 
to  patients  can  be  improved  and  increased 
by  means  of  better  prepared  personnel.  In 
some  hospitals  this  improvement  may  meain 
installing  a  nursing  service  director  with  up- 
to-the-minute  management  skills.  Or  en- 
abling head  nurses  and  other  supervisor*  to 
acquire  new  knowledge  in  the  field  of  inter- 
personal relationships  and  other  techniques 
of  supervision.  Administrative  nurses  with 
additional  study  in  nursing  service  mantfv- 
ment  know  how  to  assign  personnel  for  tb* 
optimum  benefit  to  patients  and  individual 
satUfaction  as  well.  They  see  ways  of  avoid- 
ing waste  of  skills  by  misassignment  and 
ways  of  providing  opportunity  for  personal 
growth  through  the  challenge  of  the  work 
assignment  and  the  opportunlUee  it  offers 
for  the  development  of  creative  fae\iltl«a  la 
the  nursing  care  of  patients. 

The  professional  nurse  tralneeshlp  program 
has  stsu-ted  a  chain  of  thinking  throughout 
the  Nation  which  unquestionably  will  work 
toward  the  advantage  of  patients.  That 
nurses  themselves  will  benefit,  even  when  not 
the  recipient  of  a  tralneeahip  award,  is  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  already  In  Ststss 
where  money  and  facilities  are  scarce,  higher 
education  for  nurses  has  become  a  major 
program  item  in  professional  association 
planning  and  a  subject  enthusiastically  dis- 
cussed wherever  nurses  meet  to  Ulk  off  duty. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  tralneeshlp  pro- 
gram has  put  hope  in  the  hearts  of  numy  who 
sought  self-improvement  and  earesr  develop* 
ment.  Basically,  nurses  want  to  nurss. 
They  also  want  to  be  expertly  preparsd  for 
whatever  aspect  of  patient  care  they  may  bs 
called  on  to  perform.  They  recognise  tliat 
good  leadership  makes  or  breaks  s  nursing 
service  program.  They  know  that  dlrsctlng 
care  with  scientific  acciiracy.  with  the 
warmth  of  human  understanding,  and  with 
imagination  and  ingenuity  takes  sducstton 
as  well  as  innate  ability.  They  know  that 
every  member  of  the  nursing  service,  from 
the  least  skilled  aid  or  orderly  on  up  through 
the  professional  nursing  staff,  reflects  tlM 
determination,  the  attitude,  the  efllelsney. 
and  the  humanity  of  top  management. 

In  the  field  of  teaching,  nurses  know  that 
the  student  who  graduates  from  the  Nation^ 
hospital  or  collegiate  schools  of  nursing  has 
learned  everything  she  knows  about  nursing 
from  the  faculty  of  her  school  and  from  tbs 
staff  or  head  nurses  in  the  hospital  luilts 
where  she  has  had  her  clinical  experience. 
It  is  an  enormous  responsibility  to  Instruct 
a  young  woman  who  in  turn  wiU  havs  tbs 
grave  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  sick. 
understanding  their  needs,  teaching  them 
the  principles  of  good  health  and  hygiene. 
It  is  an  injustice  without  equal  to  expect 
R.N.'s — graduate  professional  nurses — to  as- 
sume this  teaching  role  without  offering 
them  at  least  the  security  of  an  adequats 
education.  This  is  what  the  professional 
nurae  tralneeshlp  program  is  trying  to  do. 

The  conference  believes  that,  given  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  time,  it  will  be  possible  to 
demonstrate  more  than  satisfactory  advances 
in  all  the  areas  mentioned. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Continuation  of  program 

This   conference   has   recommended    that 

the  professional  nurse  tralneeshlp  program 

continue,  essentially  as  it  is  now  operating 

and  as  authorized  by  the  present  law,  for  a 
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minimum  of  6  years,  with  reevaluatlon  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year. 

There  was  no  qusstlon  in  anyone's  mind 
that  could  eonoelTsbly  have  led  the  con- 
ference to  ralss  doubts  about  ths  value  of 
Federal  spending  to  assist  graduate  nurse 
education.  Small  as  the  Imprint  of  traln- 
eeshlp fimds  may  be.  In  only  3  years  of 
operation,  the  remoyal  of  this  aid  would 
drastically  curtail  ths  movement  of  the 
nursing  profession  toward  better  prepara- 
tion for  patient  care.  Although  many  other 
methods  of  financing  have  been  Investigated, 
no  single  device  has  yet  been  found  which 
would  enable  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
detach  itself  completely  frosn  providing  as- 
sistance, without  an  ultimate  loss  to  the 
smployers  of  nurses  and  to  ths  patients 
whom  they  serve. 

The  feasibility  ot  a  program  of  Federal- 
State  matching  aid  has  been  carefully 
studied.  The  eonfsrenoe  does  not  elimi- 
nate State  participation  as  a  possible  future 
development,  but  believes  it  is  Impractical  at 
present  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  need  is  urgent.  Because  State  en- 
abling legislation  will  be  necessary,  delay  or 
no  action  whatever  may  be  the  result. 

a.  Hie  present  plan  provides  traineeshlps 
for  all  States  in  the  country.  This  advantage 
might  be  lost  In  a  Federal -State  matching 
system. 

8.  Bach  Stats  would  need  to  set  up  ad- 
ministrative machinery,  thereby  multiplying 
the   cost   many   tlnoes   the   present  amount. 

4.  The  administration  of  the  program  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment  has  been  without 
pressiU'e  or  political  favoritism.  Tlils  free- 
dom might  be  lost  in  a  Federal-State  match- 
ing program. 

6.  An  Indiscriminate  mushrooming  of 
graduate  nurae  programs  might  result  from 
overemphasis  at  the  State  level;  the  availa- 
bility of  State  money  might  encourage  some 
schools  to  develop  programs  chiefly  to  take 
advantage  of  the  State  grants. 

0.  A  program  of  State  matching  might 
lead  Ststes  to  require  those  aided  to  become 
employed  In  the  State  and  to  remain  there 
for  a  spedfled  time.  This  control  would 
make  It  Impoaalble  for  States  where  there 
are  no  graduate-nurse  programs  to  benefit 
by  the  national  effort  to  Improve  ths  prepa- 
ration of  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
teachers. 

In  general,  ths  conference  bellered  that 
Psderal-State  matching  eotild  best  serve  to 
supplement  ths  present  program,  rather  than 
to  replace  It.  States  should  therefore  be 
encouraged  to  offer  similar  funds  to  their 
own  schools,  thereby  enabling  larger  enroll- 
ments. Part-tlms  study,  In-seivlcs  sduca- 
tlon.  and  Institutions  and  workshops  are 
areas  In  which  Stats  appropriations  could 
wsU  Bupplsmsnt  ths  Federal  assistance. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  this  conference  to 
•dvlss  what  State  agency  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  to  administer  a  program  of  State 
assistance,  a  further  deterrent  in  the  search 
for  ways  of  sstabllshlng  Federal-State 
matching. 

These  conclusions  were  schieved  after  con- 
sideration of  a  wide  variety  of  opinions  sub- 
mitted to  the  division  of  nursing  resources 
by  the  States.  The  decision  not  to  recom- 
mend Federal-State  financing  followed 
unanlmoxis  acceptance  by  the  conferees  of 
the  report  submitted  to  It  by  ths  committee 
on  Federal-Stats  relations.  This  report  is 
reproduced  In  part  n. 

It  Is  nslther  deslrabls  ncv  practical  to 
recommend  that  ths  Fedsral  Oovsmment 
forever  be  the  sole  agetit  In  support  of  grad- 
uate nursing  education.  Private  philanthro- 
pies, eitlasn  groups,  and  Individuals  prop- 
erly shouM  assume  a  portion  of  ths  load  and 
should  therefore  be  encouraged  to  provide 
scholarships.  Btatss  should  be  similarly  en- 
couraged, as  should  also  nursing  and  allied 
professional  organlaatlons. 


In  ths  opinion  of  the  conference.  It  Is 
proper  for  the  Federal  Oovwnment  to  assume 
the  cost  of  assistance  for  about  one-third 
of  the  number  of  niirses  who  need  and  de- 
sire prepsraUon  In  the  special  fields  of  ad- 
ministration, supervision,  and  teaching.  This 
means  that  if  0,000  nurses  are  to  Iw  gradu- 
ated from  programs  in  ttiese  specialties  each 
year,  ths  Federal  share  would  be  approxi- 
mately 3.000.  An  annual  amount  no  less 
than  $6  million  should  be  appropriated  for 
each  year  of  the  program,  if  that  goal  is  to 
be  reached. 

Is  It  Necessary  to  Continue  the  Program? 

The  conference  finds  that  B  out  of  10  reg- 
istered nurses  do  not  have  degrees.  In  the 
fields  of  administration,  teaching,  and  super- 
vision, four  out  of  five  do  not  have  degrees. 

There  are  at  present  more  nurses  without 
degrees  than  the  total  nurse  supply  in  1953. 
Only  34  percent  of  nursing  service  directors 
have  degrees.  Nurse  educators  and  super- 
visors of  public  health  nursing  are  the  best 
educated  (71  percent  with  degrees). 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  nursing  and  hos- 
pital groups  that  nurses  In  administration, 
supervision,  and  teaching  should  have  com- 
pleted at  least  a  bachelor's  degree.  In  1956 
there  were  alxjut  93,000  nurses  active  in  these 
specialties.  Yet  only  15,300  held  t>accalau- 
reate  degrees;  5,600  held  master's. 

These  facts  would  be  less  shocking  If  there 
were  some  avenue  other  than  formal  educa- 
tion by  which  nurses  responsible  for  direct- 
ing and  teaching  ethers  could  obtain  the 
most  current  knowledge  on  how  to  do  it,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  pace  with  rapid  de- 
velopments in  science  and  research  related 
to  patient  care. 

Hospitals  need  better  prepared  nurses  and 
say  they  want  them.  About  700  hospitals 
with  and  without  schools  of  ninsing,  re- 
ported on  this  subject  to  the  Division  of  Nurs- 
ing Resources.  Invariably,  they  expressed 
a  strong  conviction  that  patients  could  be 
l>etter  cared  for  if  nurses  were  better  edu- 
cated. This  applied  across  the  board,  from 
the  position  of  assistant  head  nurse  to  the 
top  job,  director  of  nursing  services.  (They 
seemed  to  be  generally  content  with  the 
level  of  preparation  of  staff  nurses  without 
>upervls(»7  responsibilities.) 

In  this  group  of  reporting  hospitals, 
graduate  education  was  more  usual  In  hos- 
pitals with  schools  of  nursing — and  also  more 
sought  after  by  ths  sdminlstnton  reporting. 

For  sxampls.  administration  want  44  per- 
cent more  master's  degree  dlsectors  of  mus- 
ing In  hospitals  wlthrnxuslng  schools  than 
are  now  employed.  Hosi»ltals  without  schools 
of  nursing  said  that  43  percent  more  of  their 
supervisors  should  havs  baccalaureate  de- 
grees: hospitals  with  schools  of  nursing  said 
67  percent  more  should  be  so  prepared. 

In  hospitals  with  no  school  of  nursing,  31 
percent  more  directors  of  in-service  educa- 
tion should  have  baccalaureate  dsgrees.  13 
percent  more  master's,  their  employers  said: 
in  hospitals  with  schools  of  nursing.  43  per- 
cent more  In-service  educators  should  havs 
baccalaureate  degrees  and  24  percent  more 
ahould  have  master's.  Hospitals  with  schools 
of  nursing  also  want  60  percent  more  assist- 
ant nursing  service  directors  qualified  at 
baccalaureate  level  and  31  percent  more  at 
master's. 

Thus,  the  need  for  additional  preparation 
may  be  seen. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  731)  to  extend  certain 
tralneeshlp  provtsions  of  the  Health 
Amendments  Act  of  1958,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Hill,  wa8  received,  read  twice  by  ita 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


INTRODTKniON  OP  PROPOSED  LEG- 
ISLATION BT  SENATOR  CAPEHART 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  se- 
ries of  bills.  Attached  to  each  is  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  on  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statements 
and  the  text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Recokd. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  and  statements  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Capkhart, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
appropriately  referred,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1054  and  to  encourage  small- 
business  concerns  to  engage  In  foreign  trade. 

Be  it  eruurt^d  by  the  Senate  aiuf  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
931  of  the  Internal  Bevenxie  Code  of  1954 
(Public  Law  591,  Sighty-thlrd  Congress)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  921.  Definition  of  Western  Hemisphere 
trade   osrporations. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
'Western  Hemisphere  trade  corjraratlon' 
means  a  domestic  corporation  aU  of  whoss 
business  (other  than  Incidental  purchases) 
Is  done  In  any  country  or  countries  In  North, 
Central,  or  South  Am«lca.  or  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  which  satisfied  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

"(1)  if  05  percent  or  more  oi  the  gross 
Income  of  such  domestic  corporation  for  the 
one-year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
doee  of  the  taxable  year  (or  for  such  part  of 
such  period  djirlag  which  the  corporation 
wss  in  existence)  was  derived  from  sources 
without  the  United  States,  the  souross  of 
gross  Income  shall  in  gennal  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  iat>vlalons  of  ssotlon 
883:  Provided,  however.  That  for  ths  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  where  personal  properly 
Is  manufactured  within  ths  United  Statss 
and  sold,  either  by  the  manufacturar  or  t>y 
a  whoUy  owned  stibsidlary  of  ths  manufao- 
turcr,  for  use  or  consumptiasi  In  and  aetoaUy 
shipped  in  due  course  to  a  Western  Bsml- 
sphere  country,  the  seUer^  Inoanae  tram  tath 
transactions  shall  bs  treated  as  derived  en- 
tirely from  souross  other  than  souross  within 
the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  if  BO  percent  or  more  of  Its  gross  in- 
come for  such  period  or  such  part  thsseof 
was  dsrlvsd  from  ths  setlve  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business. 

For  any  taxable  year  beginning  prior  to 
January  I,  1064,  ths  determination  as  to 
whether  any  oorpcvatlon  meets  ths  require- 
ments of  section  100  of  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Code  of  1039  shaU  be  made  as  If  this  ssctton 
had  not  been  enscted  and  without  Inferences 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  thia  section  is  not 
expressly  nuwle  applicable  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  prksr  to  January  1, 
1064." 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bin  732  is  as  follows: 

BlATKttXHT    BT    SBf  ATDB    CSJPBKAXT 

Ws  fixul  In  sxlstent  law  a  provision  In- 
tended by  the  Congress  to  Inspire  trade  be- 
tween Western  Hemisphmw  oonntriss  and  ths 
United  Statss. 

Howsver,  a  Treasury  lnterpretatl(»  of  the 
Western  HemUphsre  Trade  Corporation  Act 
has  resoltsd  in  a  discriminatory  situation  de- 
nying smaller  manuf aetursrs  the  asms  tax 
benefits  avallaUe  to  larger  manitfacturen 
<^>eratlng  under  the  Act. 


"f*-: 
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^jiuvjuea  lur  Buon-ienn  insiicuies  in  aamln-     performance. 


and  aa  authorized  by  the  present  law,  for  a 


profcMlonal  orfanlaationa. 


Labor  and  PubUc  weiiare. 


operating  under  tne  Act. 
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The  bill  I  offer  would  require  the  eonald- 
eratlon  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Inclusion  of  Western  Hemisphere  Trade 
Corporation  Act  provisions  In  the  negotia- 
tion of  trade  agreements  with  Western  Hem- 
isphere countries. 

It  would  also  clarify  the  original  intent  of 
Congress  whereby  the  existing  discrimina- 
tion would  be  eliminated. 

Under  the  original  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporation  Act,  which  was  made  a 
part  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In  1943.  all 
corporations  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
act  would  be  subject  to  38  percent  tax. 

At  the  time  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
recommended  passage  of  the  act,  the  com- 
mittee said  in  Its  report,  and  I  quote : 

"American  companies  trading  In  foreign 
countries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
placed  at  a  considerable  competitive  disad- 
vantage with  foreign  corporations  under  the 
tax  rates  provided  by  the  bill.  To  alleviate 
this  competitive  Inequality,  the  committee 
bill  relieves  such  corporations  from  stirtaz 
Uablllty." 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  clearly  indicated 
In  Its  report  that  the  benefits  were  intended 
to  place  all  United  States  industry  In  a  more 
desirable  competitive  position. 

Treasury's  Interpretation  provides  that 
only  those  manufacturers  whose  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporation  changes  title 
outside  continental  United  States  shall  bene- 
fit. 

Nothing  In  the  bill  nor  In  the  committee's 
report.  Indicates  It  was  the  congressional  In- 
tent to  create  the  Inequality  created  by  the 
Treasury  Interpretation. 

That  there  is  dLscrimlnatlon  and  Inequality 
in  the  effect  of  the  Interpretation  is  admitted 
by  Treasury. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  a 
former  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
which  discrimination  Is  admitted. 

Also,  In  answering  questions  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
small -business  matters  a  high  official  of  the 
Treasury  Department  admitted  for  the  record 
that  an  Inequality  exists. 

Now,  let  me  point  out  the  discrimination 
existing  In  the  operation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  Act  under 
Treasury's  Interpretation. 

The  larger  manufacturer  has  no  problem 
In  changing  title  to  goods  outside  conti- 
nental United  States  since  he  maintains 
agencies  In  most  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere countries. 

SmAller  manufacturers,  operating  under 
the  historical  small-business  method  of 
changing  title  at  domestic  banks  where  buy- 
ers maintain  lines  of  credit,  cannot  afford 
to  maintain  agencies  in  the  many  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  since  the  volume 
of  export  for  them  would  not  support  that 
type  operation. 

As  a  result  we  find  the  smaller  manufac- 
turer is  denied  a  favorable  competitive  posi- 
tion with  low-labor-cost  countries  for  West- 
ern Hemisphere  business. 

We  also  find,  that  Western  Hemisphere 
buyers  who  desire  United  States  goods  are 
forced  to  purchase  from  other  countries  be- 
cause of  the  price  differential. 

Many  cases  of  lost  contracts  have  been 
cited  to  me  where  a  14-point  tax  benefit  to 
the  United  States  producer  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  bid  successfully  for  the  busi- 
ness. 

After  considering  the  evidence  submitted 
to  the  committee  that  committee  said  in  Its 
report,  and  I  quote: 

Foreign  trade  by  smaller  concerns  la  as 
Important  to  this  country  as  trade  by  bigger 
businesses.  Such  trade  may  even  be  more 
important  to  the  continued  existence  and 
good  health  of  small  business.  Legislation 
permitting  equal  application  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporation  provisions  to 
small  business  should  be  passed  immediately. 


At  this  point.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Small 
Buslneee  Administration,  In  Its  report  to  the 
committee  on  the  proposed  change  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  Act, 
lupported  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  a 
definite  benefit  to  smaller  manufacturing  ex- 
porters and  a  meana  of  eliminating  the  ei> 
Isting  discrimination. 

Also,  the  Export-Import  Bank  submitted  a 
report  supporting  the  proposed  bill. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Bxport-Import  Bank 
has  much  experience  In  the  export  problems 
of  smaller  manufacturers. 

One  further  point  of  Interest  with  re- 
gard to  the  support  of  this  legislation  Is  the 
fact  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  1963  voted  to  make  the  change  in 
the  act. 

Now.  it  Is  only  fair  that  we  discuss  some 
of  the  points  Treasury  raises  In  opposition 
to  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  correct 
the  act. 

First,  of  course,  would  be  the  fear  of  loss 
of  revenue. 

I  can  best  answer  that  by  reading  from  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  smaller  manufac- 
turer who  has  been  hurt  by  the  existing 
Inequality  and  I  quote: 

"As  a  specific  illustration  let  us  assume 
that  one  or  more  small  comfmnles  were  able 
to  do  enough  export  business  that  they  were 
able  to  show  a  proQt  of  tlOO.OOO. 

"At  the  present  time  the  tax  on  this  at 
52  percent  would  amount  to  $52,C00. 

"At  the  38  percent  rate  which  the  export 
corporation  would  be  entitled  to.  the  tax 
would  be  $38,000  and  the  Treasury  might 
figure  that  they  had  lost  $14,000  revenue. 

"But  if  these  small  companies  were  able 
to  take  enough  additional  business  away 
from  the  large  corporation  export  subsidiaries 
(which  pay  no  U.S.  tax)  to  earn  a  profit  of 
$38,000.  then  the  small  companies  would  pay 
a  tax  of  38  percent  on  930.000  or  914.C60. 
Which  Is  more  than  the  Treasury  thought 
they  were  losing." 

Actually,  from  what  I  saw  of  our  competi- 
tion on  my  visits  to  Latin-American  in  re- 
cent years  I  am  quite  confident  that  we  can 
lose  no  revenue  by  this  change  because  small 
manufacturers  are  finding  it  less  and  less 
possible  to  compete  in  this  market. 

If  we  are  not  doing  the  business,  we  can- 
not lose  revenue.  It  Is  more  likely  that  we 
would  increase  revenue  by  increasing  the 
business  potential  at  38  percent. 

Another  p>olnt  raised  by  Treasury  in  sup- 
port of  its  Interpretation  Is  established  by 
the  wording  of  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  original  act  in  1942. 

That  report  stated  that  the  surtax  exemp- 
tion would  be  provided  to  domestic  corpora- 
tions deriving  their  Income  principally — 
here  I  quote  from  the  report — "from  the  ac- 
tive conduct  of  the  trade  or  business  in  for- 
eign countries  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." 

In  other  words.  Treasury  has  said  over  the 
past  years  that  you  can  qualify  under  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  Act 
only  if  you  are  actively  conducting  business 
in  a  foreign  Western  Hemisphere  country. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  we  find  the  in- 
terpretation encouraging  the  incorporation 
of  United  States  businesses  In  foreign  coun- 
tries and  we  would  derive  no  revenue  what- 
ever from  Its  operations. 

Even  under  that  argument,  we  have  failed 
to  find  any  case  where  sales  were  made  In 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  by  smaller 
manufacturers  where  the  seller's  services 
through  representatives  or  engineers  were 
not  Involved  in  consimimatlng  the  sale  at 
the  consuming  point. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  that  by 
giving  the  President  the  authority  to  include 
the  originally  Intended  provisions  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Act  In  trade  agreements 
with  Western  Hemisphere  countries  we  will 
be  taking  long-needed  action  on  behalf  of 
the  smaller  manufacturers  and  at  the  same 


time  strengthening  our  trading  position  wltll 
those  countries. 

S.  733.  A  bill  to  prevent  discrimination 
agoinst  fiscal  year  taxpayers  with  respect  to 
depletion  allowance. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coni/re»»  aasembled.  That  section 
013  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  percentage  depletion)  la 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(d)  Change  in  Rate. — In  the  case  of  a 
taxable  year  ending  after  Dscember  31.  19S8. 
which  Includes  the  effective  date  of  a  change 
In  the  rate  of  percentage  depletion,  the 
allowance  for  depletion  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of: 

"  ( 1 )  that  portion  of  a  tentative  allow- 
ance computed  without  regard  to  luch 
change  In  the  rate  of  percentage  depletion 
which  the  number  of  days  In  the  taxable 
year  before  the  effective  date  of  the  change 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  in  tiM 
entire  taxable  year;   plus 

"(2)  that  portion  of  a  tentative  allowanee 
computed  as  If  such  change  In  the  rate  of 
percentage  depletion  were  applicable  for  the 
entire  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of 
days  in  the  taxable  year  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  change  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  days  In  the  entire  taxable 
year. 

The  rules  prescribed  In  this  aubeectlon 
shall  also  apply  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  a  rate  of  percentage  depletion  first 
applies.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
effective  date  of  change  means  'effective  date 
of  change'  as  defined  in  section  21  (c) ." 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  733  Is  as  follows: 

STATKMXirr    BT    SotATOB    CaPBRABT 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  eec- 
tlon  613.  increased  the  percentage  depletion 
rates  on  gross  income  for  some  minerals  and 
allowed  percentage  depletion  for  the  first 
time  for  acme  other  minerals.  These  pro- 
Visions  became  effective  under  the  general 
rule  for  applicability  of  the  1954  code.  l.e., 
only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1953.  and  ending  after 
August  16.  1964.  Thus,  the  new  depletion 
rates  are  not  applicable  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning in  1953  and  ending  in  1964  or  to 
short  taxable  years  beginning  In  1964  and 
ending  before  August  17.  1964. 

I  have  Introduced,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  which  Is  designed  to  modify  the 
1954  code  rule  so  as  to  apply  the  new  deple- 
tion rates  to  the  portion  of  a  fiscal  year 
which  falls  in  the  calendar  year  1964.  A 
proratloning  of  depletion  allowances  avail- 
able under  the  1939  code  and  under  the 
1954  code  depletion  rates  would  be  provided 
through  a  formula  which  Is  based  on  the 
number  of  days  in  the  taxable  year  falling 
before,  and  those  falling  on  or  after,  Jan- 
uary 1.  1964. 

This  means  that  the  new  rates  apply  to 
calendar  year  taxpayers  for  the  entire  year 
1854.  but  that  they  apply  to  fiscal  year  tax- 
payers only  for  a  part  of  1964 — between  1 
and  11  months,  depending  on  the  fortultoua 
chance  of  when  their  fiscal  years  began. 
This  discrimination  is  obvloiuly  inequitable. 
Furthermore,  it  places  fiscal  year  taxpayers 
at  a  serious  comp>etitive  disadvantage  com- 
pared to  calendar  year  taxpayers  in  the  same 
business. 

An  example  of  the  Inequitable  effect  of  the 
present  effective  date  provision  Is  a  lime- 
stone producer  with  a  fiscal  year  ending  No- 
vember 30.  This  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  the 
new  16  percent  of  gross  Income  depletion 
rate  for  only  1  month  of  his  1964  produc- 
tion, whereas  calendar  year  limestone  pro- 
ducers are  entitled  to  the  16-peroent  rate 
on  their  entire  1964  output. 

Congress  provided  relief  In  an  exactly 
parallel    situation    which    arose    under    the 
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Revenue  Aet  of  IMl.  TIm  1061  act  made  in- 
craaaee  In  depletion  rates  effective  only  for 
taxable  yeara  beginnlnff  after  Deoembcr  SI. 
1050 — thus  ores  ting  the  sanM  Inequltf  as  ths 
effectlT*  date  of  the  1954  changes.  When 
the  Inequity  was  pointed  out  Congress  oor- 
rected  It  in  1M9  by  making  the  changei 
effective  for  all  taaqyaysrs  alike  on  January 
1.  1961  (see.  6.  Public  Law  6M.  SSd  Oong.. 
ad  ssss..  06  Btot.  018.  Improved  July  01,  1060) . 

Clsarly  the  same  relief  Is  needed  in  the 
case  of  the  1064  eode. 

Approximately  80  perosnt  of  ths  limsstons 
indtistry,  sspeelally  the  old  line  producer*, 
use  the  end  of  their  quarrying  ssason, 
namely,  November  SO,  as  the  end  of  their 
business  year  and  the  newer  producers — ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  industry — use 
the  calendar  year.  Obrlously,  one-half  of 
the  Industry  enjoyed  substantial  oompstltlve 
advantage  over  the  fiscal  ysar  opsrators 
which  anyone  must  sgree  was  not  the  In- 
tent of  Congress. 

Ths  limeetone  industry  currently  Is  suffer- 
ing Bubetantial  economic  receeslon  and  the 
refund  of  this  unfair  and  Inequitable  tax 
will  contribute  toward  stabilising  the  cur- 
rent financial  posltlan  of  many  of  the  smaller 
producers. 

8.  784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  no  docu- 
mentary stamp  tax  shall  be  Impoeed  with 
respect  to  conveyanoee  under  which  the  real 
pn^ierty  of  any  person  Is  transferred  to  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  as  a 
result  of  condemnation,  or  threat  or  inunl- 
nenoe  of  such  condemnation. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
4S03  of  the  Internal  Rerenue  Code  of  1054 
(relating  to  exemptloos  from  the  docu- 
mentary stamp  tax  on  oonveyanoes)  Is 
amended  by  redcelgnatlng  subsection  (b)  as 
subeection  (c) ,  and  by  ineerting  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Statk  and  Locai.  OovaamcxirT  Cok- 
▼XTANcas. — The  tax  Impoaed  by  section  4891 
shsll  not  apply  to  any  deed.  Instrument,  or 
writing  under  which  the  real  property  of  any 
person  Is  transferred  to  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  ss  a  result  of  oondenu»- 
tloa.  or  of  a  threat  or  immlnencs  of  swdi 
condemnation,  by  such  State  or  political 
subdlvlaion.** 

(b)  Section  4S83  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
liability  for  tax)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  tax"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  ssction  4862(b) .  the  tax". 

Sac.  0.  The  amendment  made  by  tlM  first 
sectlan  of  thU  Act  shaU  apply  only  with 
respect  to  deeds.  Instruments,  and  vrrltlngs 
executed  on  or  af  tw  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Tbe  Statement  aoeompanying  Senate 
bU1734isa8foUows: 


9rATBMmirr  st  Sbwatob  Cafshabt 
I  have  introduced  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  which  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revanue  Code  at  1064  to  provide  that  no 
documentary  stamp  tax  ahall  be  imposed 
with  respect  to  oonveyancee  under  which 
the  real  property  of  any  person  Is  trans- 
ferred to  a  State  or  political  Bubdlvlsion 
thereof  aa  a  reault  of  condemnation,  or 
threat,  or  Inunlnencc  of  such  condemnation. 
The  very  nature  of  condemnation  or  threat 
of  condemnation  assumes  or  impUee  an  un- 
willing BSller.  The  impoeltlon  of  a  tsx  on  a 
willing  seller  is  inherent  in  the  statute;  but 
the  use  or  threat  of  use  of  legal  proceedings 
upon  a  prssiimably  unwilling  ssller  added 
to  the  liability  to  the  Impoeltlon  of  a  Federal 
tax  upon  that  unwilling  eeller  Is  something 
more  than  should.  In  equity  and  good  con- 
science, be  condoned. 

The  loes  of  tax  rsrenue  to  the  Psderal 
Oovemment.  under  this  pcorlslon.  would 
indeed  be  smsll;  whereas  ths  inequity  which 
it  purports  to  correct  would  indeed  be  great. 


8. 785.  A  bill  to  remove  the  manufacturers 
exclss  tax  on  metal  tennis  nets. 

Be  tt  enacts  by  the  Senate  mnd  Hotue  of 
Bepreeentativea  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  lliat  (a) 
section  4161  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  manufaeturen  ezoise 
tax  on  sporting  goods)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "Tennis  balls,  nets,  raokeU"  and 
ineerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Tennis  balls,  nets 
(other  than  metal  nets),  rackets". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  not  Issa  than  10  daya 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill735isaafoUows: 

STATBICBrT  BT  SERATOB  CAFKHAST 

I  have  introduced,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  which  can  fairly  be  considered 
a  technical  amendment  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1064  to  correct  an  inequitable 
and  perhaps  an  unintended  omission  in  the 
list  of  certain  items  not  taxable  thereunder. 

There  are  some  19  sporting  goods  items 
exempt,  regardless  of  use  or  ultimate  con- 
sumer, from  the  manufacturer's  excise  tax 
provision  of  the  code  because  they  are 
deemed  to  be  used  primarily  for  school 
sports  and  by  children.  This  bill  would 
add  to  the  exempt  list  "metal  nets"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "nets"  aa  contained  in  the 
provision  imposing  a  tax  on  "tennis  balls, 
nets,  rackets." 

I  am  reliably  informed  and  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  more  than  75  percent  of  such 
"metal  nets"  manufactured  are  sold  for  pub- 
lic school  and  municipal  playground  use  and 
accordingly  are  eligible  for  tax  exemption 
certificates.  In  such  case  the  manufacturer 
Is  iwesently  required  to  assess,  collect,  and 
remit  the  tax  to  tbe  appropriate  Director 
of  Internal  Revenue,  obtain  an  exemption 
certificate  from  the  purchaser,  refund  the 
amount  of  tax  collected  from  the  purchaser 
back  to  the  purchaser,  and  adjust  by  me«u3a 
at  a  tax  credit  his  (the  manufacturer]  own 
tax  return.  I  am  further  Informed  that  tax 
revenues  Inuring  to  the  Oovemment  In  this 
area  are  quite  small. 

This  practice  appsars  to  me  to  be  one  of 
those  burdensome,  time  consuming,  com- 
plicated and  expensive  accounting  proce- 
dures so  conunon  to  the  btislneesman,  but 
yet  so  unjustified  and  unexplalnaMe. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  and  perhaps  likely 
that  the  accounting  and  enforcement  cost 
to  the  Oovemment  of  this  item  exceeds  the 
revenues  derived  therefrom.  And  accord- 
ingly I  request  the  Senate  in  good  conscience 
and  as  a  matter  of  sound  business  and 
fiscal  practice  to  consider  this  amendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

To  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency: 

8.786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Secmitiee  ex- 
change Act  of  1034  to  increase  public  dis- 
closure of  security  ownership. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Seprese ntativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  16  of  the  Secu- 
rities Kxchsnge  Act  of  1034  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  figiu-e  "10"  in  such  sub- 
section and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "6". 

(b)  Subeection  (b)  of  section  16  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "such  bene- 
ficial owner,  director,  or  oflieer"  wliere  it  first 
appears  in  such  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Um  beneficial  owner  of  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  any  class  of  any  equity 
sscurlty  (other  than  an  exempted  security) 
which  la  registered  on  a  national  securltlaa 
exchange,  or  by  a  director  or  oflloer  of  the 
issuer  of  such  security". 

(c)  Sahseetlon  (c)  at  section  16  of  sodi 
Act  is  smended  by  striking  out  "such  bene- 
ficial owner,  director,  or  ofiioer"  and  insortlng 


in  lieu  thereof  "beneHelal  owner  of  mora 
than  10  per  centum  at  any  class  at  any  equity 
sectirity  (Other  than  an  exempted  security) 
which  is  registered  on  a  national  eecurlties 
exchange,  or  any  director  or  olBoar  of  the 
issuer  of  such  security". 

The  statement  accompanying  Soiate 
biU  736  Is  as  follows: 

SraxBiCBirr  ar  SaKAToa  Oafshakt 

I  have  introduced,  for  appr^julate  refer- 
ence a  bill  which  in  substance  requires  that 
those  persons  eeeklng  to  control  corpora- 
tions by  the  purchass  of  stock  and  by  the 
accumulation  and  acquisition  of  proxiee  be 
reqtilred  to  make  ftill  disclosure  of  their 
Identity  to  the  Seeurltiea  exchange  Oom- 
mission. 

Primarily  the  bill  ptirporti  to  protect  the 
stockholders,  offlosrs,  directors,  and  prospec- 
tive Investors  of  oorporatlona^as  well  as  the 
general  public,  by  requiring  disclosure  of 
oontonplated  changes  in  management  in  or- 
der to  provide  information  and  to  assist  in 
the  detection,  prevention,  and  punishment 
of  fraud,  manipulation,  and  other  Illegal  ac- 
UviUes  in  the  securitiee  markets,  where  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  is  Involved. 

This  liiU  in  effect  vrould  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  "full  disclosure"  principles 
of  the  Federal  securities  laws,  which  have 
been  most  effectively  administered  by  the 
Securities  exchange  Oommission  m  recent 
years  and  by  meana  of  wliidi  a  vast  amount 
of  btislnees  and  financial  Infarmatlon  baa 
become  available  to  the  investing  public. 

The  importance  of  all  such  "full  disclos- 
ure" measures  will  Increase  in  proportion  to 
our  expanding  and  devel<^>ing  eoooomy  sind 
the  concomitant  requlrementa  for  large 
amounts  of  new  Investmeikt  capttaL 

S.  737.  A  bill  to  amend  section  81  of  the 
SecurlUes  Exchange  Act  of  1834. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepreeentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
31  of  the  Seciirlties  Kxchange  Act  of  1034.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  <*— <g"*^"g  the 
preeent  provisions  thereof  as  subsection  (a) 
and  by  substituting  in  the  seecoid  sentence 
thereof  the  worda  "one  two-hundredths  of  1 
per  oentum"  for  the  words  "one  five-hun- 
dredths  of  1  per  centum"  and  by  adding  the 
following  two  new  paragraphs  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(b)  Svwy  registered  brolur-dealer  shaU 
pay  to  tbe  Commlaslon  on  or  before  April  16 
of  each  calendar  year  a  registration  fee  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  business  ss  a  regis- 
tered broker  or  dealer  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  or  any  part  thereof.  Such  fee 
shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  one  two- 
hundredths  of  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
dollar  amount  of  the  price  of  securities 
(other  than  securities  wlilch  sre  direct  obli- 
gations of  or  obligattons  guaranteed  ss  to 
inlncipal  or  interest  by  the  united  Ettates  or 
such  securities  issued  or  giuumnteed  l>y  cat- 
porations  in  which  the  United  States  hss  a 
direct  or  an  Indirect  interest  as  shall  be  des- 
ignated for  exemption  from  the  jnovislons  of 
this  section  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  neceessry  or  appropriate  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  for  the  iHX)tectlon  of  investors;  secu- 
rities which  are  direct  obligations  of  or  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  lalnctpal  or  interest 
by  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
at  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
any  municipal  corporate  instrumentality  of 
one  or  more  States)  sold  as  a  broker  or  dealer 
otherwise  than  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change during  the  preceding  calemdar  year 
and  subsequent  to  the  registration  as  a 
broksr  or  dealer. 

"(c)  Bvery  national  seeurltiea  exchange 
and  every  registered  broker  or  dealer  shall 
maks  such  reports  as  the  Oommission  by  Its 
rulss  and  regulations  may  preecrlbe  as  neoes- 
ssry  cr  appropriats  to  carry  out  the  purpoees 
of  thU  section.'* 
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Hemisphere  trade  corporation  provisions  to 
small  business  should  be  passed  Immediately. 


be  taking  long-needed  action  on  behalf  of 
the  smaller  manufacturers  and  at  the  same 


vii  bucu  entire  xvw  UUtpuv. 

Congress    provided    relief    In    an    exactly 

parallel    situation    which    arose    under    the 


uovernment,  viuMr  uiu  proruion.  wouM  (C)  aaameuaa  {C)  oc  Mction  lo  <x  sucsi 
Indeed  be  nnall:  wtiMe—  th«  Inequltf  which  Act  la  amended  by  itrlklng  out  "such  bene- 
It  purports  to  oorraot  would  Indewl  be  graat.     flclal  owner,  director,  or  oflBow"  and  tnaortlng 


ruiea  ana  reguiatunu  may  preecnDe  a 

aazy  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpoeaa 
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Sac.  a.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  transactions 
occurring  on  and  alter  the  ninetieth  day 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  737  Is  as  follows: 

Statxuknt  bt  Sxnatob  Capxhart 

I  have  Introduced  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  which  would  amend  section  31  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  which  re- 
quires every  national  securities  exchange  to 
pay  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion on  or  before  March  15  of  each  calendar 
year  a  registration  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  business  as  a  national  securities  ex- 
change during  the  preceding  calendar  year  or 
any  part  of  that  year.  The  fee  is  presently 
fixed  at  one  flve-hundredth  of  1  percent  of 
the  aggregate  dollar  amount  of  sales  of 
covered  securities  transacted  on  such  ex- 
change during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  subsequent  to  its  registration  as  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange.  This  corresponds 
to  a  fee  of  2  cents  ner  $1,000  on  such  trans- 
actions. Ehirlng  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1956,  this  particular  schedule  of  fees  re- 
sulted in  the  payment  of  $785,214.  Along 
with  other  fees  collected  by  the  Commission, 
tliese  are  all  deposited  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Uj8.  Treasury  and  are  not  available 
for  expenditure  by  the  Commission.  How- 
ever, they  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  net 
cost  to  the  general  Federal  taxpayer  of  the 
operations  of  the  Commission. 

In  practice,  this  fee  is  passed  on  to  In- 
vestors by  brokers'  charges  to  their  customei-s 
In  connection  with  transactions  executed  on 
the  nationally  recognized  exchanges.  The 
fee  appears  on  the  confirmations  furnished 
by  brokers  to  customers  coverinjj  these  trans- 
actions. This  bill  would  increase  the  rate 
for  these  fees  to  one  two-hundredth  of  1 
percent  from  one  five-hundredth  of  1  per- 
cent. This  is  equivalent  to  an  Increase  from 
a  rate  of  2  cents  per  $1,000  to  a  rate  of  5 
cents  per  $1,000. 

At  the  present  time  no  similar  fee  is 
charged  on  transactions  handled  in  the 
over-the-counter  market.  This  bill  would 
charge  a  fee  at  the  same  rate  of  one  two- 
bundredths  of  1  percent  on  the  aggregate 
dollar  amount  of  the  price  of  covered  securi- 
ties sold  as  a  broker  or  dealer  otherwise  than 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  and  subsequent  to 
the  registration  as  a  broker  or  dealer.  This 
registration  fee  would  be  charged  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  as  a  registered 
broker  or  dealer  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  or  any  part  thereof. 

An  express  exemption  from  the  fees 
charged  registered  broker-dealers  Is  Included 
in  the  bill  for  securities  that  are  (1)  direct 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  (3)  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States,  or  (3)  issued  or  guaran- 
teed by  corporations  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  direct  or  an  Indirect  interest 
as  designated  for  exemption  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  This  is  the  same  exemption 
provided  in  the  case  of  fees  charged  national 
securities  exchanges  imder  section  31  of  the 
Seciu-itles  Exchange  Act  of  1934  in  its  present 
form. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  supports  this  legislation  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  It  places  registered  brokers  and  dealers 
handling  transactions  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market  on  a  par  with  national  secu- 
rities exchangee  In  sharing  the  incidence  of 
fees  of  the  nature  provided  by  this  bill. 

a.  It  is  desirable  to  realize  a  greater  return 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  services  performed 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
This  bill  will  make  possible  an  increased  re- 
tiurn  without  placing  any  additional  b\u-den 
upon  Federal  taxpayers. 

3.  Whatever  alight  effect  the  bill  may  have 
upon  the  matter  of  Inflation  will  constitute 
a  restraining  influence. 


4.  The  added  revenue  derived  by  reason  of 
the  bill  will  jirovlde  a  source  of  additional 
funds  against  which  the  Conunisslon  can 
make  an  equitable  claim  through  the  me- 
dium of  requests  for  additional  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  functions  assiigned  to 
the  Commission  by  the  Congress. 


\i'' 


PREVENTION  OP  UNJUST  DISCRIM- 
INATION BECAUSE  OP  AGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  proposed  legislation  to 
prevent  and  eliminate  unjust  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  because  of  age  in  the 
three  major  areas  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  some  jurisdiction  over 
employment  practices.  The  first  bill 
prevents  such  discrimination  by  firms 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  while 
the  remaining  two  measures  ban  age  bias 
in  employment  by  employers  fulfilling 
Federal  contracts  or  subcontracts  and 
by  those  firms  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  first  proposal,  called  the  National 
Act  Against  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment, declares  that  it  shall  be  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  for  an 
employer  to: 

First.  Refuse  to  hire,  discharge,  or 
otherwise  discriminate  against  any  per- 
son in  respect  to  ^is  employment  because 
of  age  when  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  job  do  not  require  an  age  distinction ; 
and 

Second.  Utilize  the  services  of  any 
employment  agency,  placement  service, 
labor  organization,  or  other  agency 
which  discriminates  on  account  of  age. 

It  would  also  be  unlawful  for  any  labor 
union  to  maintain  membership  require- 
ments or  other  procedures  which  would 
tend  to  rule  out  or  limit  employment  op- 
portunities, or  adversely  affect  wages, 
hours,  or  working  conditions  because  of 
an  individual's  age.  The  same  prohibi- 
tions are  contained  in  the  other  two  bills, 
and  in  all  the  proposals  there  are  en- 
forcement provisions. 

As  our  economy  rallies  from  the  reces- 
sion lows  of  1958,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  most  significant  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against  workers  over  45  in  employ- 
ment is  relatively  more  severe  at  a  time 
when  our  economy  is  expanding  than  it 
is  duiing  a  period  of  contraction. 

An  analysis  of  U.S.  Census  Bureau  fig- 
ures shows  that  during  the  peak  unem- 
ployment month  of  April  1958,  about  6 
percent  of  the  United  States  labor  force 
in  both  the  25  to  44  and  the  45  to  64  age 
group  was  out  of  work.  Although  the 
average  duration  of  unemployment  for 
older  workers  was  2  weeks  longer,  15.4 
weeks  compared  to  13.4  weeks  for  the 
younger  workers,  both  groups  had  a  sim- 
ilar proportion  unemployed  more  than 
15  weeks — 40  percent  over  44  and  37  per- 
cent between  25  and  44.  However,  during 
April  1957,  when  our  economy  was  still 
in  a  period  of  expansion,  workers  be- 
tween 45  and  64  had  an  average  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  extending  16.1 
weeks,  compared  to  10.8  weeks  for  young- 
er workers;  35  percent  of  our  older  work- 
ers were  unemployed  more  than  15  weeks 
at  that  time,  compared  to  only  23  per- 
cent between  25  and  44. 


It  Is  apparent  that  seniority  offer*  a 
degree  of  protection  to  older  worker* 
during  a  recession  period  and  that  they 
are  rehired  by  their  former  employers  at 
a  relatively  faster  rate  as  conditions  re- 
turn to  normal.  However,  there  is  a  very 
real  danger  that  as  employers  start  to 
expand  their  labor  force  and  create 
brandnew  Job  opportunities,  they  will 
discriminate  heavily  against  older  work- 
ers who  apply  for  these  new  assignments, 
particularly  if  some  additional  training 
may  be  required.  As  a  result,  many  of 
our  1.2  million  workers  past  44  presently 
unemployed  may  not  share  fully  in  the 
benefits  of  an  expanding  U.S.  economy. 

Although  about  70  percent  of  the  com- 
panies In  one  recent  survey  said  they 
did  not  have  a  fixed  policy  against  hir- 
ing workers  above  a  certain  age,  the  re- 
maining 30  percent  admitted  that  they 
did  set  an  age  ceiling  of  44.  In  addition, 
a  nationwide  study  of  hiring  practices  by 
the  Labor  Department  showed  that  In 
70  percent  of  the  cities  surveyed,  more 
than  half  of  the  Jobs  registered  with 
employment  oCBces  listed  a  maximum 
hiring  age. 

At  any  period,  age  bias  in  employment 
is  harmful  to  our  national  economic 
structure.  It  imposes  an  artificial  lim- 
itation on  the  size  of  the  manpower  pool 
from  which  we  can  draw  experienced. 
highly  skilled  employees,  and  it  materi- 
ally raises  the  number  of  persons  requir- 
ing public  assistance,  while  depriving 
our  mature  citizens  of  the  dignity  and 
status  of  self-support  derived  from  con- 
structive vocational  activity. 

In  a  1958  survey  of  163  manufacturing 
plants,  older  workers  once  again  were  re- 
vealed to  have  proven  records  of  high 
productivity,  excellent  attendance,  ma- 
ture response  to  teamwork  pressures, 
harmonious  employee  relations,  and  low 
accident  rates.  If  their  experienced  tal- 
ents and  skills  are  not  fully  utilized, 
then  U.S.  industry  may  bt  handicajH 
ping  its  own  productive  capacity  and  re- 
tarding the  overall  rate  of  our  economic 
growth. 

Admittedly,  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment cannot  be  legislated  out  of  ex- 
istence, but  the  bills  I  am  introducing 
today  can  provide  a  suitable  basis  for 
solution  to  be  brought  about  by  law.  Last 
year,  when  New  York  passed  the  Mc- 
Cahan-Preller  Act  to  prohibit  this  type 
of  discrimination,  it  was  only  the  fourth 
State  to  do  so — the  other  States  admin- 
istering such  a  law  are  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania.  Tliere 
remains  a  great  opportunity  and  neces- 
sity for  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  kind  of  leadership  In 
this  field  that  it  did  following  enactment 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  set  up 
Federal  standards  for  wages,  hours,  and 
conditions  of  employment.  My  three 
proposals  offer  a  starting  point  from 
which  we  can  reach  for  the  ultimate  goal 
of  barring  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment wherever  it  exists  and  provide  the 
Government  leadership  so  necessary  if 
we  are  to  make  progress. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  proposed  Na- 
tional Act  Against  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  dealing  with  firms  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  commerce,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor  may 
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issue  ceaae  and  desist  orders  against 
violators  and  authorize  the  reinstate- 
ment or  hiring  of  employees  with  or 
without  back  pay.  Further  violations 
subject  the  employer  to  contempt  of 
court  proceedings.  Under  the  D.C.  Act 
Against  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment, similar  enforcement  machinery  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  and  Industrial  Safety 
Board  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
dealing  with  businesses  located  there. 
The  three  bills  also  provide  for  Judicial 
review  along  with  conciliation,  technical 
assistance,  and  other  aids  to  both  em- 
ployees and  employers. 

In  the  case  of  employers  who  practice 
age  discrimination  in  the  performance 
of  work  for  the  U.S.  Oovemment  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  Oovemment,  and 
persist  evep  after  a  notice  and  hearings, 
then  Federal  and  D.C.  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts are  subject  to  cancellation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javtts. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

8.  738.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unjust  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  because  of  ages;  and 

8.  739.  A  blU  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
employment  practices  on  account  of  age  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  contracts  with  the  United 
8tatee  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

8.  740  A  bin  to  prohibit,  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  unjust  dlacrlmlnatlon  In 
employment  because  of  age. 


AMENDMENT     OP    FEDERAL     COAL 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MmiRAT].  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  CaiiollI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGce],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Raitikilph].  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HaktksI  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to  remove 
exemption  with  respect  to  certain  mines 
emplosring  no  more  than  14  individuals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  blU  lie  on  the  desk  tor 
additional  cosponsors  until  Friday  of 
this  week. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  wil  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
bUl  will  lie  on  the  desk  until  Friday  of 
this  week. 

The  bill  (S.  743)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to 
remove  the  exemption  with  respect  to 
certain  mines  employing  no  more  than 
14  individuals.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Class 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  tvice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Ur.  President,  this  bill 
is  the  same  as  the  hill  I  had  the  honor  of 
sponsoring  last  year,  which  unfortunate- 
ly failed  of  passage.   The  blU  would  re- 


peal the  provision  in  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  which  exempts  from 
Federal  inspection  those  mines  in  which 
14  or  fewer  people  work  regularly  under- 
ground. 

Government  statistics  show  that  the 
rate  of  fatalities  in  the  anall  mines 
which  are  exempt  from  the  safety  law 
is  2>2  times  higher  than  that  In  the 
larger  mmes.  Moreover,  the  percentage 
of  fatal  accidents  occurring  in  the  ex- 
empted mines  as  compared  to  the  total 
mine  fatality  figure  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  In  the  past  4  years. 

In  1958  preliminary  figures  show  that 
29  percent  (90  of  the  total  of  312)  of 
the  fatalities  reported  for  the  entire  m- 
dustry  occurred  \n  mines  not  covered  by 
the  Safety  Act,  although  these  same 
mines  accounted  for  only  7  or  8  percent 
of  the  total  coal  tonnage  produced  in  the 
Nation. 


It  is  evident  that  Federal  inspection  of 
small  mines  will  help  save  lives  there. 

The  Federal  inspectors  would  not  sup- 
plant the  State  inspectors,  but  would 
work  cooperatively,  as  they  now  do.  in 
Inspection  of  the  larger  mines.  The 
State  Department  of  Mines  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  indicated  that  it  would  like 
to  see  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
extended  to  cover  all  mines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  show- 
ing the  underground  con!  mine  fatal  ac- 
cident statistics,  divided  as  between 
mines  emplosring  14  or  fewer  people  and 
mines  in  which  more  than  14  persons 
are  employed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Underground  coal  mine  fatal  accident  statistics 
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I  urge  other  Senators  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  vital  measure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  remaiics  and  I  welcome  his  support. 
I  know  both  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  I  are  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  which  the  bill  will  be  referred,  and 
I  hope  we  will  be  successful  in  having  it 
favorably  reported. 


>  I'reliminary  flKUiea. 
'  Subject  to  revision. 

>  Per  mUlion  man-boars  of  exposure. 

NoTK  — 19M:  19.2  percent  of  the  total  acridents  ocnured  ta  title  I  mines:  1956:  21.1  pervent  of  th<'  totol  aevidents 
occurred  in  title  I  mines:  1957: 25  9  percent  of  tbe  total  aocidenta  oocuried  in  title  I  mines;  1958: 20  percent  of  the  total 
accidi'nts  occurred  in  title  1  mines. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  commend  my  able 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
leadership  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  to  the  basic  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  support  that  measure  originally,  when 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  active  in  the  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining.  I  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  Subc<»nmittee  on  Coal. 

West  Virginia,  as  is  true  with  respect 
to  Pennsylvania,  is  a  State  in  which  we 
are  impressed  constantly  with  the  dan- 
ger to  the  men  who  go  beneath  the  earth 
to  mine  ooaL  There  is  no  arbitrary 
cutoff  point.  The  hazards  must  be  kept 
at  a  minimum  for  those  who  toil  in  this 
industry.  It  is  as  important  to  look 
after  the  safety  of  men  woiidng  in  a 
mine  where  14  or  fewer  laborers  are  em- 
ployed as  it  is  to  look  after  the  safety  of 
50  or  100  or  500  men. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  Join  with 
the  Senator  in  this  effort.  I  hope  we 
will  press  fm^ard  in  a  vigorous  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  pass  this  proposed  legislation.  The 
original  act  was  necessary.  It  was  right 
then.  It  is  right  now  to  stroigthen  the 
initial  purposes. 

When  the  bill  was  being  first  consid- 
ered. I  said: 

Let  tu  throw  every  aaf  egnard  around  those 
men  who  go  beneath  the  earth  to  earn  a 
Uvellhood. 


CONVEyANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
KNOWN  AS  DES  PLAINES  PUBLIC 
HUNTING  AND  REPUQE  AREA  TO 
STATE  OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  aK>ropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  known  as  the  Des  Plaines  Public 
Hunting  and  Refuge  Area  to  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

The  Des  Plaines  Public  Hunting  and 
Refuge  Area,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
refer  to  as  the  Des  Plaines  area,  forms 
part  of  a  large  acreage  of  marginal  land, 
acquired  by  the  Army  at  the  outset  of 
World  War  n  for  development  of  the 
Kankakee  Ordnance  Plant,  which  is 
presently  known  as  the  Joliet  ArsenaL 
The  Des  Plaines  acreage  proved  to  be 
excess  as  the  war  developed  and  was 
never  used  for  ordnance  or  arsenal  pur- 
poses, excepting  for  isolated  areas  such 
as  the  pumping  station  and  a  barracks 
area  at  the  northern  end  along  the  Des 
Plames  River  where  troops  were  sta- 
tioned. 
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upon  the  matter  or  inflation  will  eonstltuta 
a  restraining  Influence. 


at  that  time,  compared  to  only  23  per- 
cent between  25  and  44. 


minlstrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor  may 


Is  the  same  as  the  bill  I  had  the  hoofor  of 
sponsoring  last  3^ar,  which  unfortunate- 
ly failed  of  passage.   The  bill  would  re- 


LaC  ua  throw  wwwj  aaf aKiiard  aroond  thoM 
men  wtx>  go  benoatli  tb»  eartli  to  earn  a 
Uvellhood. 


area  at  the  northern  end  along  the  Des 
Plaines  River  where  troops  were  sta- 
tioned. 
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At  thfr  eonduaiOD  of  World  War  n, 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  hunting 
space  In  Qlinols  as  well  as  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  United  States,  and  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Conservation  to  acquire  large  unused 
areas  for  public  hunting  grounds.  Among 
those  sought  was  the  western  segment  of 
the  Jollet  Arsenal,  which  became  avail- 
able shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
tilities. Formal  transfer,  however,  was 
not  made  for  more  than  2  years. 

On  January  20.  1948,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  assigned  the  Des  Plaines 
area  by  permit  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  for  transfer  to  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Said  transfer  was  made  by  per- 
mit on  March  24,  1948.  and  the  permit 
was  signed  in  conflrmation  by  Director 
Livingston  E.  Osborne  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Conservation  on  March 
29.  1948. 

The  permit  granted  the  Illinois  de- 
partment the  right  to  manage  the  wild- 
life on  the  4,300-acre  area,  to  include 
public  hunting  as  well  as  development  of 
wildlife  cover  and  propagation  of  game 
birds.  With  these  rights  also  went  the 
responsibility  of  policing  the  area,  main- 
tenance, including  roads  and  fences,  and 
the  operation  of  the  farm  program  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  with  approval  of  the 
farm  manager  of  the  Joliet  Arsenal. 

Wildlife  plantings  were  made  in  1948, 
and  the  long-range  farm  plan  set  up  for 
the  5-year  term  of  the  original  permit. 
First  public  hunting  was  launched  in 
November  1948,  with  3,433  hunters  using 
the  area  that  first  year.  During  the 
next  3  years,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Army,  numerous  unneeded  buildings 
were  removed,  including  various  farm- 
steads and  barracks.  Steps  were  taken 
to  convert  the  barracks  into  a  game 
farm,  and  pens  for  pheasants  were  con- 
structed on  the  game  farm  section. 

On  April  11.  1952,  the  original  5-year 
permit  was  replaced  with  a  10-year  per- 
mit, running  from  the  same  date  of 
origin  until  March  24,   1958. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  sell  por- 
tions of  this  fine  recreational  area  for 
industrial  development.  Such  action 
would  deny  thousands  of  people  in 
northern  Illinois  the  use  of  this  fine 
natural  facility  for  hunting  and  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

During  the  9  years  of  State  operation, 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation 
has  expended  approximately  $293,000 
for  improvements,  repair,  or  develop- 
ment ot  the  area.  This  represents  a 
large  investment  which  should  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  Department  of 
Conservation,  has  been  informally  ad- 
vised by  representatives  of  both  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Ordnance 
Corps  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
that  in  their  opinions,  the  highest  and 
best  use  to  be  made  of  the  Des  Plaines 
property  is  as  an  Illinois  State  game 
farm,  wildlife  refuge,  and  pubhc  hunt- 
ing area. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  747)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  known  as 
the    Dos   Plaines   Public    Hunting    and 


Refuge  Area  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 
ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  entitled  the  "Labor-Manage- 
ment Practices  Act  of  1959"  which  em- 
bodies the  administration's  labor 
proposals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  3 
days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  lie  on  the  desk  for  3  days,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  bill  (S.  748  >  providing  further 
safeguards  against  improper  practices  In 
labor  organizations  and  in  labor-man- 
agement relations;  requiring  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  transactions  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  of  labor  organi- 
zations and  their  officers  and  agents  and 
reports  of  direct  and  indirect  dealings 
between  them  and  employers  which  may 
conflict  with  obligations  as  employee 
representatives;  reinforcing  rights  of 
members  of  labor  organizations  with  re- 
spect to  funds  and  property,  the  election 
and  removal  of  oflBcers,  and  the  exercise 
by  other  labor  organizations  of  supervi- 
sory control,  of  such  organizations;  pro- 
viding penalties  for  certain  criminal 
acts;  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  GoLDWATER  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
this  bill  is  a  comprehensive  measure  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  encompassed  in  his  mes- 
sage for  effective  labor-management  leg- 
islation to  assure  the  American  worker 
and  the  public  that  genuine,  responsible 
collective  bargairiing  can  be  carried  on 
without  either  destroying  or  weakening 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  our  working 
people  while  simultaneously  safeguard- 
ing the  public  interest.  This  bill  reflects 
the  general  principles  which  guide  the 
administration  with  respect  to  labor- 
management  relations,  namely: 

First.  That  it  is  the  firm  and  perma- 
nent national  policy  to  protect  by  law 
the  right  of  American  workingmen  and 
women  to  organize  into  unions  and  to 
bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing ;  and 

Second.  That  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  peaceful  and  effective  labor 
relations  rests  with  labor  and  manage- 
ment themselves,  it  being  the  function 
of  the  Government  merely  to  provide  a 
framework  of  laws  to  protect  the  basic 
rights  of  individual  employees  when  vol- 
untary processes  fall  to  do  so. 

The  specific  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
been  carefully  drawn  to  fit  the  particular 
practices  and  abuses  toward  which  they 
are  directed.  Adequate  reporting  and 
disclosure  provisions  are  provided  to  In- 
sure to  union  members  the  right  to  know 
whether  the  union  funds  derived  from 


their  payment  tA  dues  and  other  fees  are 
used  solely  for  their  benefit  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  wishes.  Minimum 
standards  are  prescribed  for  periodic 
elections  by  secret  ballot  and  in  accord- 
ance with  union  constitutional  require- 
ments, as  well  as  procedures  which  will 
help  eliminate  abuses  in  the  methods 
used  to  exercise  supervisory  control  over 
subordinate  organizations,  popularly  but 
not  always  accurately  referred  to  as 
trustecEhlp.s.  These  requirements  are 
intended  to  provide  some  guaranty  that 
the  workers'  organizations  will  be  admin- 
istered so  as  to  reflect  the  will  of  their 
members. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  protect  employees  against  deal- 
ings between  representatives  of  labor 
unions  and  management  which  conflict 
with,  and  may  impair  their  rights  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively.  In  ad- 
dition, adjustments  In  existing  labor- 
management  relations  law  are  proposed 
which  will  remove  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion asainst  voting  by  replaced  economic 
strikers  in  representation  elections  and 
which  will  permit  more  equitable  and 
reali.«tic  accommodations  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  of  the  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  management  In 
the  building  construction  industry.  An 
essential  provision  of  the  bill,  one  which 
will  prove  substantially  useful  in  curbing 
racketeering  and  lawlessness  in  labor- 
management  relations,  is  the  language 
permitting  the  States  to  take  action 
where  the  Federal  Labor  Board  declines 
to  assert  its  jurisdiction.  This  provision 
\*ill  eliminate  the  "no-man's  land"  In  ex- 
isting labor  law  and  provide  an  admin- 
istrative or  judicial  forum  where  relief 
may  be  obtained  in  almost  all  labor  cases. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  lUce  to 
emphasize  that  legislation  eliminating 
the  "no-man's  land"  carries  out  a  specific 
recommendation  to  that  effect  made  by 
the  McClellan  committee  In  its  interim 
report  of  last  year.  And  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  administra- 
tion bill  carries  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  report.  The  McClellan 
committee  stated : 

since  union  moneys  •  •  •  are  In  actual- 
ity a  trvL.-) .  being  held  for  the  members  of 
the  union  by  their  offlcera,  the  committee 
feels  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
placing  certain  restrlctlooa  on  the  use  of 
these  funds,  such  as  are  now  impoaed  on 
banks  and  other  Institutions  which  act  ae 
repoeltorles  and  administrators  for  trust 
funds. 

This  bill  provides  that  ofBcers.  agents, 
and  other  representatives  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization shall  have  a  fiduciary  duty 
to  the  members  of  the  xmion  requiring '^ 
them  to  hold  money  or  other  property 
in  their  custody  or  possession  by  virtue 
of  their  position,  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members  and  for  furthering  the 
purposes  for  which  the  union  exists.  It 
thus  carries  out  this  recommendation 
of  the  McClellan  committee  as  well. 
Neither  of  these  McClellan  committee 
recommendations  was  provided  for  in 
the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  of  last  year,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  neither  Is  included  in 
S.  505.  introduced  several  days  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Knr- 
NTDTl  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ErviwI. 
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Extremely  important  are  thoee  provi- 
sions of  this  Mil  which  provide  more 
adequate  protection  of  neutral  employ- 
ers and  employees  against  secondary 
boycott  abuses  azul  which  restrict  coer- 
cive representation  picketing,  whether  it 
is  called  organisational  or  recognition — 
to  force  workei-s  into  membership  in,  or 
representation  by.  unions  which  they  re- 
ject. One  of  the  conclusions  set  forth 
in  the  Interim  report  of  the  McClellan 
committee  is  that  the  weapon  of  or- 
ganizational picketing  has  been  abused 
and  has  been  used  for  purposes,  among 
others,  of  extcirtlng  money  from  man- 
agement. In  my  opinion,  any  bill  which 
p\irports  to  deal  effectively  with  im- 
proper activities  in  the  labor-manage- 
ment field  must  deal  with  the  two  de- 
vices which  have  been  extensive^  used 
to  further  violence  and  racketeering — 
the  secondary  boycott  and  the  coercive 
representation  picket  line. 

This  program  of  the  administration  is 
a  fair  and  equitable  one.  The  restric- 
tions imposed  are  directed  solely  at  elim- 
inating specific  evils,  and  the  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  procedures  are  de- 
signed to  provide  effective  remedies.  In 
this  connection  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  administration  bill  Includes  cer- 
tain sanctions  which  I  have  always  felt, 
and  on  frequent  occasions  so  stated  pub- 
licly, must  accompany  the  traditional 
criminal  penalties,  if  the  campaign 
against  corruption  and  racketeering  in 
the  labor-management  field  is  to  be 
prosecuted  effectively.  The  possible  loes 
of  the  statutory  privileges  of  tax-exemp- 
tion and  of  resort  to  the  procedures  of 
our  Federal  labor  laws  by  unions  which 
fail  to  comply  with  the  bill's  provisions 
concerning  their  finances,  election  proc- 
esses, and  trusteeships,  should  induce 
practically  every  union  to  comply  with 
these  provisions. 

The  bill  thus  provides  adequate  and 
appropriate  enforcement  powers,  with- 
out which  smy  legislation  In  this  area 
would  be  meaningless.  The  program  will 
have  no  punitive  effects  upon  honest 
employers  and  labor  imlon  ofDcials. 

I  wish  to  express  my  approval  and 
support  of  these  proposals,  as  a  prac- 
tical and  equitable  approach  to  the  com- 
plex problems  in  the  labor-management 
field.  It  is  a  program  which  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  all  parties  concerned.  I 
urge  that  favorable  consideration  be 
given  this  blU  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  explanatory  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Rxc- 
ou>,  as  well  as  a  ocHnparison  of  this  bill 
with  8.  505.  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  cH 
the  bill,  the  explanatory  statement,  and 
the  comparison  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcokd,  as  follows: 

B*  tt  tiuusted  by  the  Senate  ontf  Hoiue 
of  Representativet  of  th*  United  StaUt  of 
America  in  Conareu  oMcmMed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "lAbor-Management 
Practices  Act  ot  1958." 

I  mill  nOU  AK8  FOUCT 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Tb«  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  aetlTltlee  of  labor  orsanizationa  and  the 
employeee  they  represent  hare  snbetantlal 
impact  on  the  oommeree  of  the  Ratton  and 


that  PMeral  laws  protecting  and  encourag- 
ing employeee  In  their  rights  to  organize, 
bargain  eoUectlTely,  and  engage  in  other 
concerted  activities  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  protection,  and  Federal  laws  providing 
tax  exemptions  for  the  labor  organisations 
through  which  employees  exercise  such 
rights,  clearly  manifest  the  national  public 
Interest  In  these  activities.  The  Congrees 
also  finds  that  it  is  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  this  public  interest  and  of  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  and  to  the  principle  of 
allowing  such  tax  exemptions  that  labor 
organizations  and  the  persons  who  conduct 
their  affairs  and  handle  their  funds  be  kept 
responsive  to  the  wUl  of  their  memberslilp 
as  expressed  In  democratic  procedures  and 
adhere  to  the  highest  standards  of  reeponsl- 
bUlty  to  the  Individual  workers  who  rely  on 
them  for  proper  representation  and  protec- 
tion of  ibeix  rights.  The  Congrees  further 
finds  that  disclosures  of  instances  of  cor- 
ruption, abuses  of  trust,  disregard  of  demo- 
cratic procedures  and  of  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual workers,  and  other  failures  to  observe 
the  necessary  standards  of  responsibility  In- 
dicate the  necessity  of  providing  furtlier 
protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
individual  employees  and  the  public  as  they 
relate  to  the  activities  of  labor  organizations 
and  of  the  responsible  officers,  agents,  and 
representatives  of  such  organizations  and 
persons  wtio  deal  with  them  as  employers 
and  their  agents  and  middlemen  in  labor- 
management  relations  matters:  end  that  such 
further  protection  is  important  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  American  free  ent^- 
prlse  system,  to  ensuring  stablUty  and  growtli 
in  tile  Nation's  economy,  to  protecting  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pro- 
moting relations  iMtween  ial>or  and  manage- 
ment  wtiich  avoid  burdens,  obetructions.  and 
Interruptions  to  commerce. 

(b)  It  is  declared  to  tie  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  the  objectives,  pro- 
tect the  national  interests,  and  correct  tlie 
evils  referred  to  in  suiieectlon  (a),  and  to 
deter  and  penalize  these  acts  and  omissions 
of  labor  organizations  and  their  officers, 
agents,  and  representatives  and  those  acts 
of  employers  and  their  agents  and  middle- 
men which  are  contrary  to  the  rights  and 
interest  of  the  public  and  of  ttie  individual 
employees  such  labor  organizations  repre- 
sent, by  ( 1 )  requiring  the  reporting  and  dls- 
eloeure  of  those  organizational  and  financial 
affairs  of  labor  organizations  and  of  transac- 
tions by  persons  engaged  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  which  abuses  of  trust  or 
authority,  conflicts  of  interest,  and  other  im- 
proper activities  may  occtu-  without  knowl- 
edge of  those  affected  unless  opened  to 
scrutiny;  (2)  providing  remedies  for  those 
injured  by  a  disregard  of  responslbUltles 
arising  out  of  positions  of  trust;  (3)  requir- 
ing that  offloen  of  labor  organizations  be 
elected  at  appropriate  Intervals  ttirough 
democratic  procediires  and  by  secret  vote  of 
the  members;  (4)  regulating  the  Imposition 
on  subordinate  labor  organizations  of  su- 
pervisory control  ttirough  the  appointment 
of  administrators,  trustees,  or  receivers  to 
administer  their  affairs;  (6)  providing  ade- 
quate enforcement  measures  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  foregoing  requirements; 
(6)  ensuring  that  noncomplylng  persons 
whose  labor  or  management  practices  do  not 
Justify  the  protection  of  privileges  and  tm- 
munities  otherwise  avaUable  to  such  persons 
under  I^ederal  law  cannot  claim  any  right 
to  such  benefits  and  may  be  disqualified 
therefrom;  (7)  improving  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relationa  Act.  1047;  and 
(8)  imposing  criminal  penalties  for  wUlfnl 
wrongdoing. 

mut  I— OBfBLU,  FaovsnoMB 

Deftnittona 

Sac.  101.  As  tised  In  this  Act.  e^«pt  In 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  to  the  Na- 


tlooal    Labor    ICanagement    Belations    Act, 
1047.  as  amended — 

(a)  "Labor  organization''  means  a  labor 
organization  engaged  in  activities  affecting 
oommeree  and  Includes  any  latx>r  union  or 
any  cH-ganizatlon  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee,  aaso- 
dation,  group,  or  plan,  so  engaged  la  which 
employees  participate  and  which  exists  for 
tlie  purpoee,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing 
with  employers  concerning  grievances,  labor 
dlsfnites,  wages,  rates  of  pay.  hours  of  em- 
ployment, conditions  of  work,  or  other  mat- 
ters incidental  to  employment  relationships, 
and  includes  furtiier  any  conference,  Joint 
lx>ard.  Joint  council,  or  other  local.  State, 
regional,  national,  or  international  organi- 
zation composed  of  representatives  of  such 
labor  organizations  or  in  which  such  labor 
organizations  are  associated  or  with  wliich 
they  are  affiliated. 

(b)  "Employer"  means  any  employer  or 
any  group  or  aasociation  of  employers  which 
Is  an  employer  within  the  meaning  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  any  employees  or  which,  with 
respect  to  any  private  or  public  employment 
of  employees,  may  deal  with  any  labor  or- 
ganization concerning  grievances,  ialxn-  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay.  hoxirs  of  employ- 
ment, or  conditions  of  work,  and  includes 
any  person  acting  directly  as  an  employer  or 
indirectly  in  tlie  interest  of  an  employer  in 
relation  to  an  employee,  except  that  aa  vued 
In  provisions  of  this  Act  subjecting  em- 
ployers to  any  requirement,  liability,  prohi- 
bition, administrative  sanction,  or  punish- 
ment, "employer"  shall  not  include  the 
United  States  or  any  wholly  owned  Oovem- 
ment  corporation  or  any  State  or  piolltical 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  any  employer  who 
is  not  engaged  in  any  activity  cr  In  any  in- 
dxutry  affecting  commerce. 

(c)  "Employee"  Includes  any  Individual 
employed  by  an  employer,  and  shall  include 
any  individual  whose  work  has  ceased  as  a 
consequence  of.  or  In  connection  with,  any 
current  labor  dispute  or  because  of  any  un- 
fair labor  practice. 

(d)  "Person"  includes  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, labor  organizations,  partnerships,  as- 
sociations, corporations.  legal  repreeenta- 
tives,  mutual  companies.  Joint-stock  com- 
panies, trusts,  \inincarporated  organizations, 
trustees,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  or  receivers. 

(e)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  traffic, 
commerce,  transportation,  transmission,  or 
communication  among  the  several  States 
(v  Ijetween  any  State  and  any  place  outside 
thereof. 

(f )  An  activity  or  industry  "affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity  or  Industry  In 
commerce  or  in  which  a  laimr  dispute  or 
a  violation  of  this  Act  would  hinder  or  ob- 
struct commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce, and  includes  any  activity  or  Industry 
"affecting  conunerce"  witliln  the  meaning  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1M7, 
as  amended.  Labor  organizations  engaged 
in  activities  affecting  commerce  include,  for 
purpoees  of  this  Act,  those  labor  organiza- 
tions wlilch  have  oflloers  or  members  en- 
gaged in  such  activities,  or  which  represent 
employees  engaged  in  such  activities,  or 
which  represent  employees  or  have  officers 
or  meml}ers  who  are  employed  by  any  em- 
ploye: or  in  any  industry  engaged  in  activi- 
ties affecting  conunerce.  Including  any  lalxir 
organization  certified  under  Federal  law,  act- 
ing, or  recognized  as  the  representative  ai 
employees  of  any  such  employer  cr  in  any 
such  industry,  or  actively  seeking  to  repre- 
sent any  such  employees,  or  receiving  or 
Issuing  any  charter  trotn  or  to  another 
lalmr  organization  which  Is  representing 
or  actively  seeing  to  represent  any  stich 
employees. 
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sure  to  union  members  the  right  to  know 
whether  the  union  funds  derived  from 
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(g)  "Labor  dlapute"  Includes  muj  oontro- 
versy  concerning  terma,  tenure,  or  condi- 
tions of  employment,  or  concerning  the  asso- 
ciation or  representation  of  persons  in  nego- 
tiating, fixing,  maintaining,  changing,  or 
ceeklng  to  arrange  terms  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, regardless  of  whether  the  dispu- 
tants stand  in  the  proximate  relation  of 
employer  and  employee. 

(h)  "State"  includes  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ha- 
waii. Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
defined  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (ch.  345,  67  Stat.  462 ) . 

(1)  "United  States",  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  includes  all  territory  speci- 
fied In  clause  (h). 

(J)  "Supervisory  control"  exercised  or  as- 
sumed by  a  labor  organization  over  a  sub- 
ordinate labor  organization  means  control 
or  management  of  funds,  other  property, 
operations,  or  procedures  of  the  subordinate 
organization  through  any  receivership,  trus- 
teeship, or  other  procedure  in  which  a  su- 
pervisor, trustee,  or  other  administrator  is 
vested  by  the  superior  body  with  authority 
normally  exercised  by  any  officer  or  officers 
or  by  the  membership  of  the  subordinate 
labor  organization. 

(k)  "Officer"  of  a  labor  organization  in- 
cludes any  constitutional  officer  or  any  mem- 
ber of  a  board,  council,  committee,  or  other 
body  established  by  the  constitution  or 
charter  of  a  labor  organization  which  is 
elected  pursuant  to  and  is  empowered  by 
such  constitution  or  charter  to  exercise  gov- 
erning or  executive  functions  with  respect  to 
such  labor  organization;  and  except  in  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  referring  to  the  election 
of  officers  the  term  shall  include  any  ap- 
pointed as  well  as  any  elected  officer. 

(1)  "Officer,  agent,  or  other  representative" 
of  a  labor  organization  includes  elected  of- 
ficials and  key  administrative  personnel, 
whether  elected  or  appointed  (such  as  busi- 
ness agents,  heads  of  departments  or  major 
units,  and  organizers  who  exercise  substan- 
tial independent  authority),  but  not  salaried 
nonsupervlsory  professional  staff,  steno- 
graphic and  service  personnel. 

(m)  "Secret  vote"  means  any  vote  In  which 
the  voter  expresses  his  choice  by  ballot,  ref- 
erendum, voting  machine,  or  other  means, 
without  such  choice  becoming  known  to  any 
other  person. 

(n)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  United  States  E>epartment  of  Labor. 

Separability  of  provisions 
Sec.  102.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected. 

Effective  date 
Sec.  103.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  ex- 
cept that  provisions  authorizing  the  promul- 
gation of  regulations  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n KXPORTINO    AND  DISCLOetJKB 

General  requirements 
Sec.  201.  Every  person  required  to  file  re- 
ports or  other  documents  with  the  Secretary 
as  provided  in  thU  Act  shall — 

(a)  file,  at  the  times  and  places  and  In 
the  forms  prescribed  therefor,  such  reports  or 
documents  containing  the  information  re- 
quired by  this  Act; 

(b)  maintain  records  on  the  matters  re- 
quired to  be  reported  which  will  provide  the 
basic  Information  and  related  data  necessary 
to  explain  and  verify  the  reports  and  docu- 
ments filed  as  required  by  this  Act; 

(c)  keep  these  records  available  for  exam- 
ination by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representatives  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 


five  years  after  the  filing  of  reports  based  on 
the  information  which  they  contain. 

Reporting  hy  labor  organizations 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Every  labor  organization  shall 
file  with  the  Secretary  copies  of  its  consti- 
tution, bylaws,  and  any  other  basic  docu- 
ments having  similar  effect,  together  with  a 
report,  signed  by  its  president  or  other  chief 
executive  officer  and  by  its  secretary  or  other 
chief  records  officer,  containing  the  following 
information: 

( 1 )  The  name  of  the  labor  organization,  its 
mailing  address,  and  any  other  address  at 
which  It  maintains  headquarters  or  a  princi- 
pal place  of  business  or  at  which  it  keeps 
the  records  referred  to  In  section  201  (b) .  (c) ; 

(2)  The  names  and  titles  of  its  officers; 

(3)  The  initiation  fee  or  fees  required 
from   new  or  transferred  members; 

<4)  The  regular  dues  or  fees  required  of 
members  to  remain  In  good  standing; 

(5)  Detailed  statements,  or  references  to 
specific  provisions  of  documents  filed  under 
this  subsection  which  contain  such  state- 
ments, showing  the  provision  made  and  pro- 
cedures followed  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
following:  (i)  qualifications  for  or  restric- 
tions on  membership,  (11)  levying  of  assess- 
ments, (ill)  participation  In  Insurance  or 
other  benefit  plans.  (Iv)  authorization  for 
disbursement  of  union  funds,  (v)  audit  of 
union  financial  transactions,  (vl)  the  calling 
of  regular  and  special  meetings,  (vll)  the 
selection  of  officers  and  stewards  and  of  any 
representatives  to  other  bodies  composed  of 
labor  organizations'  representatives,  with  a 
specific  statement  of  the  manner  In  which 
each  officer  referred  to  In  clause  (2)  was 
elected,  appointed,  or  otherwise  selected. 
(vlil)  discipline  or  removal  of  officers  or 
agents  for  breaches  of  their  trust,  and  (Ix) 
imposition  of  fines,  suspensions,  and  expul- 
sions of  members,  including  the  grounds  for 
such  action  and  any  provision  made  for 
notice,  hearing.  Judgment  on  the  evidence, 
and  appeal  procedures:  and 

(6)  Reference  to  the  specific  provisions  of 
documents  filed  under  this  subsection  which 
show  the  p/ocedure  followed  with  respect  to 

(I)  authorization    for   bargaining   demands. 

(II)  ratification  of  contract  terms,  and  (111) 
authorization  for  strikes. 

(b»  Every  labor  organization  by  which 
a  report  has  been  filed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall,  after  the  occurrence  of  any 
change  in  the  Information  required  by  such 
subsection,  file  with  the  Secretary  an  amend- 
ment to  the  report,  setting  forth  such  change, 
at  the  time  of  filing  its  next  annual  financial 
report  under  section  203. 

(c)  Every  labor  organization,  at  the  time 
of  filing  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  and  annually  thereafter  at  the  time  of 
filing  its  financial  report  under  section  203, 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  of  the  organization  con- 
tain the  provisions  with  respect  to  election 
and  removal  of  officers  which  are  required 
by  title  III  of  this  Act  and  that  the  organi- 
zation is  complying  with  all  such  provisions. 
Provided:  That  any  labor  organization  which 
does  not  have  such  provisions  In  its  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  and  cannot  lawfully  In- 
corporate such  provisions  therein  except  by 
constitutional  convention  may,  until  Its  next 
constitutional  convention  or  until  two  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  which- 
ever is  the  earlier  date,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  by  certifying  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  times  specified  herein  the 
facts  which  make  this  proviso  applicable, 
together  with  a  full  description  of  the  pro- 
visions and  procedures  for  election  and  re- 
moval of  officers  which  are  actually  followed 
under  its  constitution  and  bylaws.  Each 
certification  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
signed  by  the  president  or  other  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  labor  organization  and  by 
Its  secretary  or  other  chief  records  officer. 

(d)  Every  labor  organization  which  exer- 
cises or  assumes  supervisory  control  over  a 
subordinate   labor   organization    (as   defined 


m  section  lOMJ))  ahall  Ale  with  the  Secre- 
tary, at  the  time  of  filing  the  report  required 
by  subsection  (a)  or  within  thirty  days  after 
the  assumption  of  such  supervisory  control, 
whichever  is  the  later  date,  and  semiannually 
thereafter  a  report  with  respect  thereto, 
signed  by  Its  president  or  other  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  by  its  secretary  or  other 
chief  records  officer,  which  shall  certify  that 
such  supervisory  control  was  aaaumed  and 
is  exercised  In  conformity  with  the  applicable 
requirements  of  title  III  of  this  Act  and 
shall  provide  the  following  Information:  (I) 
the  name  and  address  of  the  subordinate 
organization  over  which  supervisory  control 
has  been  assumed;  (2)  the  date  of  assump- 
tion of  such  control;  (3)  the  length  of  the 
period  for  which  such  control  has  been 
assumed  or  Is  expected  to  be  exercised:  (4) 
why  such  control  was  assumed  and  the  rea- 
sons. If  any,  for  its  continuance;  (6)  what 
remains  to  be  done  before  full  autonomy 
of  the  subordinate  organization  may  be  re- 
stored and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
remove  any  remaining  obstacles;  (0)  whether 
any  delegates  to  represent  such  subordinate 
organization  In  other  bodies  or  meetlnga  or 
conventions  have  been  or  are  being  selected 
and  If  so.  how  selected,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  participation  of  the  membership  In  the 
selection,  and  the  extent  of  authority  of 
such  delegates;  (7)  an  account  of  any  funds 
transferred  from  the  subordinate  organisa- 
tion to  the  superior  organization  during  the 
period  of  supervisory  control;  and  (8)  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  normal  per  capita 
tax  and  assessments  that  would  be  payable 
by  the  subordinate  organization  If  It  were 
not  under  supervisory  control. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Every  labor  organisation  shaD 
file  with  the  Secretary,  in  such  detail  as  majr 
be  required  by  the  Secretary,  a  report  with 
respect  to  lt«  financial  affairs  containing  the 
Information  required  by  this  section,  and 
shall  file  such  a  report  annually  thereafter. 
The  report  shall  be  signed  by  the  president 
or  other  chief  executive  officer  of  the  labor 
organization  and  by  Its  secretary  or  other 
chief  records  officer  and  its  treasurer  or  other 
chief  financial  officer,  and  shall  Indicate  the 
method  by  which  the  labor  organisation  has 
made  available  to  Its  members,  pursuant  to 
section  204.  the  information  required  to  be 
contained  in  the  report. 

(b)  Every  such  annual  financial  report 
shall  show  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
latx>r  organization  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  Its  last  fiscal  year,  its  financial  ac- 
tivities during  the  year,  the  amounts  and 
sources  of  Its  receipts  and  the  amounts  and 
purposes  of  Its  disbursements,  including 
amounts  paid  as  compensation  and  by  way 
of  expense  or  other  allowances  for  each  ctt- 
cer.  agent,  or  employee  whose  aggregate 
con\pensatlon  and  allowances  for  the  year 
exceeded  $10,000. 

(c)  Every  such  annual  financial  report 
shall  also  explain  in  detail,  or  by  reference 
to  reports  made  purs\iant  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  206  and  transmitted  as 
attachments,  the  full  circumstancss  sur« 
rounding  the  receipt  by  the  labor  organisa- 
tion or  (to  the  extent  that  information  Is 
available)  by  any  of  Its  officers,  agents,  or 
other  representatives  of  any  sum  of  money, 
any  property,  any  loan,  or  any  other  thing 
of  value  which  has  been  received  during  the 
year,  directly  or  through  an  intermediary, 
from  any  employer  (other  than  the  United 
States  or  a  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof)  having  employees  who  are  or  might 
be  organized  or  represented  by  the  laboi 
organization,  or  from  any  person  represent- 
ing such  an  employer;  except  that  this  re« 
requirement  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  transaction  which  la  within  the  pro- 
visions of  section  302  (c)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1047,  as  amended. 

Sec  204.  Every  lalMr  organization  required 
to  file  reports  or  other  documenU  with  the 
Secretary  as  provided  In  this  Act  shall,  in 
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such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  prescrlbs.  maks  avallabls  to 
each  of  its  members  the  Information  re- 
quired to  be  oon'uUned  in  such  reporte  or 
documents  and.  upon  request,  at  reasonable 
times  and  under  reasonable  conditions,  the 
records  providing  the  basic  information  and 
data  required  to  be  kept  as  praeeribed  In 
section  201(b). 

Reports  of  lahor-manugement  flnmncial 
dealings 

Sac.  206.  (a)  Oo  or  before  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  the  filing  of  the  annual  financial 
report  of  a  labor  organization  required  by 
section  20S,  everf  officer,  agent,  or  other 
representative  of  luch  labor  organisation  (as 
defined  in  section  101(1) )  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  signed  report  as  provided  In  this 
subsection  (which  may  be  filed  as  an  attach- 
ment to  such  aimual  financial  report  as 
provided  In  section  303(c).  or  separately)  if 
hs  or  his  spouse  or  minor  child,  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  such  labor  organ- 
ization, has  held  an  interest,  has  received 
Income  or  a  loan,  or  has  engaged  in  a  trans- 
action of  any  kind  listed  In  this  subsection 
cither  directly  or  indirectly  through  any 
third  person  or  otherwise.  Such  report  shall 
list  and  describe  for  such  precedlxtg  fiscal 
year*^ 

(1)  Any  transaction  or  transactions  In 
which  any  sum  of  money,  any  property,  any 
loan,  or  any  other  thing  of  value  has  been 
received  or  given  by  such  officer,  agent,  or 
repreacntatlve  or  his  spouse  or  minor  child. 
Whether  directly  or  through  an  intermediary, 
from  or  to  (1)  any  employer  having  em- 
ployees who  are  orgaalasd  or  reprceented  by 
siich  labor  organisation  or  employees  whom 
such  organization  Is  actively  seeking  to  rep- 
resent, or  (U)  any  person  representing  such 
aa  employer  in  labor-«nanagement  relations 
fl&atters;  together  with  any  other  transac- 
tion or  transactions  from  or  aa  a  result  of 
which  income  or  other  benefit  was  derived 
directly,  or  indirectly  through  a  third  person 
or  otherwise,  by  such  oOlcer.  agent,  or  repre- 
sentative or  his  spouse  or  minor  child  from 
any  such  employer;  and  such  report  shall 
Identify  any  third  persons  Involved  In  such 
transactions  and  their  part  therein:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  report  shall  be  required  oC 
payments  of  the  kinds  referred  to  in  section 
802 (c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Belatlons 
Act.  1»47.  as  amended,  or  paymenta  and 
benieflts  for  work  performed  as  a  regular 
employee  of  such  employer,  or  purchases  and 
sales  of  goods  or  ssrvloes  In  the  regular 
eonrse  of  business  at  prices  generally  avail- 
able to  any  employee  of  such  employer; 

(S)  Any  Investaaent  or  other  Interest, 
legal  or  equiUble,  In  any  employer  referred 
to  in  dause  ( 1 )  or  any  loan  to  or  from  such 
aa  employer  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  report  which  U  not  reported  pursuant 
to  clause  (1)  and  which  such  cOoer  or  agent 
or  representative  or  his  spouss  or  minor  child 
made  or  held  or  participated  in  or  derlTed 
Income  or  benefit  from  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy; 


(8)  Any  investment  or  other  intarcst.  legal 
or  equitable.  In  any  businees  organization 
engaged  in  doing  businees  with  such  labor 
organization  or  In  doing  business  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent  with  any  employer  referred 
to  In  clause  (1).  any  loan  to  or  from  such  a 
businees.  and  any  transaction  with  such  a 
bualnees  from  which  income  or  other  benefit 
was  derived,  which  such  oOlcer  or  agent  or 
repreeenutive  or  his  spouse  or  minor  child 
made  or  had  directly  or  Indirectly  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report  and  which  Is 
not  otherwise  reported  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

Whenever  such  officer  or  agent  or  repreeenta- 
tlve  or  his  spouse  or  minor  child  derives 
some  direct  or  Indirect  financial  or  other 
benefit  from  a  transaction  or  activity  other- 
wise reportable  under  this  subeectton.  the 
fact  that  the  transaction  or  activity  was  not 
engaged  In  by  him  but  was  engaged  In  by  a 


relative  by  blood  or  marriage  or  other  third 
person  shall  not  relieve  him  at  the  obliga- 
tion to  file  a  full  report  thereof. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subeectlon  (a)  ahall 
not  be  deemed  to  require  a  report  of  any 
bona  fide  Investments  In  securities  traded  on 
a  national  securities  exchange  or  in  shares 
of  an  Investment  company  registered  tuuter 
the  Investment  C<nnpany  Act  of  1940,  (V  to 
securities  of  a  public  utility  holding  com- 
pany registered  under  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1936.  or  to  any 
Income  derived  therefrom.  U  such  Invest- 
ment does  not  constitute  a  substantial 
enough  holding  to  affect  or  Influence  the 
course  at  oorpc»ttte  decision. 

(c)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  transac- 
tion involving  an  employer  as  provided  in 
such  subsection,  If  such  employer  Is  the 
United  States  ot  a  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporation  or  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

Ssc.  300.  (a)  Every  employer  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  a  report  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b),  within 
thirty  days  after  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year 
In  which  such  employer,  either  directly  or 
through  an  Intermediary,  has — 

( 1 )  participated  in  any  transaction  with  a 
labor  organization  or  with  any  officer,  agent, 
or  other  representative  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, of  which  a  report  is  required  from  such 
organization,  officer,  agent,  or  representative 
under  the  provisions  of  section  SOS  or  a05. 
or 

(3)  made  any  payment  to  any  of  his  em- 
ployees,  or  to  any  group  or  committee  of  his 
employees,  cv  to  any  other  person  (except 
payments  to  an  employee  as  compensation 
for  or  by  reason  of  his  regular  services  as  an 
employee  of  such  employer)  for  the  pw- 
formanoe.  or  pursuant  to  any  understanding 
or  agreement  for  the  performance,  by  such 
person  or  persons  of  any  acts  whereby  (i)  any 
employee  may  be  subjected  to  restraint, 
coercion,  or  Interference  In  his  exercise  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  section  7  at  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or 
by  the  Railway  Labcv  Act,  as  amended,  or 
(11)  information  with  respect  to  the  exercise 
of  any  rights  refored  to  In  clause  (1)  is 
obtained  or  Is  sought  to  be  obtained  from 
any  employee  and  furnished  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent  to  his  onployer. 

(b)  Bach  report  of  an  employer  filed  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  signed  by  the  pres- 
ident or  other  chief  executive  ofllcer  and  by 
the  treasurer  or  other  chief  financial  officer 
of  such  employer,  and  shall  provide  the 
following  information: 

(1)  The  name,  address,  and  position,  if 
any  firm  or  labor  organisation  of  every  per- 
son. Including  any  Intetnoedlarlea.  Involved 
in  each  transaction  or  payment  during  the 
year  of  which  a  report  la  required  by  sub- 
section (a),  with  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  transaction  or  payment 
describing  its  purpose  and  the  terms  of  any 
agreement  or  understanding  in  connection 
therewith  and  the  relationship  thereto  of 
each  such  person;  and 

(2)  What,  if  any.  sum  or  sums  were  paid 
or  propoty  was  transferred  or  proceeds  or 
other  benefits  were  received  by.  from.  to.  or 
through  each  person  referred  to  In  clause 
(1). 

Reffulationa  on  reports,  records  and  di$' 
closure  of  reported  information 

Ssc.  307.  Reports  required  to  be  filed  imder 
this  Act  shall,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  be  filed  within  80  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  or  within  00  days 
after  the  date  any  organisation  required  to 
file  such  a  report  Is  established,  whichever  la 
the  later  date,  and  annually  thereafter  as 
the  Secretary  shall  preecrlbe. 

Sac.  306.  BeporU  shall  be  made,  reoorda 
shall  be  kept,  and  information  shall  be  dis- 


closed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in 
such  form,  manner,  and  reasonable  detail  as 
the  Secretary  shall  ineacribe,  and  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  neoeesary  to  prevent  the  drcum- 
vcntion  or  evasion  of  such  provisions. 

Ssc.  300.  (a)  The  contenU  of  the  reports 
and  documents  filed  with  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  public  informa- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  may  publish  any 
Information  and  data  concerning  labor  or- 
ganizations, employers,  and  other  persons 
which  he  obtains  pursuant  to  the  i«ovislons 
of  this  Act.  use  the  information  and  data 
for  statistical  and  research  purposes,  and 
compile  and  publish  such  studiee.  analyses, 
reports,  and  surveys  baaed  thereon  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulattons 
make  provision  for  the  Inspection  and  exam- 
ination, on  the  request  of  any  Interested  pa- 
son.  of  the  Information  and  data  contained 
in  any  report  or  other  document  filed  with 
him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
provide  for  the  furnishing  by  the  Depart- 
nient  of  Labor  of  copies  of  mpoetM  or  other 
documents  filed  with  the  Department  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  upon  payment  of  a  charge 
based  upon  the  cost  of  the  service.  All 
moneys  received  In  payment  ot  such  chatgee 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  i4>pro- 
I»1ation  of  the  agency  of  the  Departmmt  of 
Labor  reiKlerlng  such  servioe  and  may  be 
used.  In  the  discretion  at  the  Secretary,  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  such  agency. 

(d)  The  Becretsry  ihaU  make  appropriate 
provisions  for  access  by  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  any  information 
and  data  acquired  by  him  pursuant  to  the 
provlsiona  of  this  tltie  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  suck  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  performance  of  their  statutory 
functions. 

(e)  Tb»  Secretary  shall  make  available,  or 
require  any  person  subject  to  the  reporting 
requirements  of  this  Act  to  furnish,  to  such 
State  agency  as  is  desjgnated  by  law  or  by 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  the  domletle  or 
principal  place  of  businesB  of  such  person, 
copies  of  any  reports  and  documents  filed  by 
such  person  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
thla  Act.  or  of  information  and  data 
contained  therein. 

StstutOTf  provistOHS  amended 
Ssc.  210.  (a)    Subeectlons   (f)    and   (g)    of 
section  0  of  the  Hational  Labor  Belatkms 
Act.  as  amended,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  No  investigation  shall  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  any  quotation  affecting  commerce 
concerning  the  representatiaKi  of  employees, 
raised  by  a  labor  organisation  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  no  labor  organi- 
sation shall  be  eligible  for  certlflcatlon 
under  this  section  as  the  representative  of 
any  employees,  and  no  complaint  shall  issoe 
under  section  10  with  respect  to  a  charge 
filed  by  a  labor  organisation,  unless  such 
labor  organisation  and  any  national  or 
International  labor  organization  of  which 
such  labor  organisation  la  an  affiliate  or 
constituent  unit  can  show  that  prior  thereto 
it  has  (1)  filed  with  the  Becretsry  of  Labor 
the  organlaatiaoal  and  ftnanrial  reporta  and 
documents  required  by  sections  303  and  308 
of  the  Labor-lianagement  Practioea  Act  of 
1950.  and  (3)  has  made  available  to  its 
members  copies  of  such  reports  and  docu- 
ments as  required  1>y  section  304  of  such 
Act. 

"(g)  No  investigation  shaU  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  any  questlMi  affecting  com- 
meroe  concerning  the  represen  tJi.tlon  of  em- 
ployees, raised  by  an  employer  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  th)s  section,  and  no  complaint 
t*»^i  be  issued  pursuant  to  a  charge  made 
by  an  employer  under  secticm  10.  unless  (1) 
such  employer  can  show  that  prior  thereto 
he  has  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  any 
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repreBentauves  lor  a  perloa  or  not  less  than      subordinate  labor  organization    (aa  defined      Secretary  as  provided  In  thla  Act  shall,  in 
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reports  required  of  him  by  section  206  of 
the  Labor-Management  Practices  Act  of 
1959,  or  imless  (2)  there  Is  on  file  with  the 
Board  an  affidavit  executed  contemporane- 
ously or  within  the  preceding  12-month 
period  by  such  employer  that  he  has  not 
participated  In  any  of  the  transactions  or 
made  any  of  the  payments  of  which  a  report 
is  required  by  section  200  of  such  Act." 

(b)  Clause  (1)  of  section  8(a)(3)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(g),". 

(c)  Until  expiration  of  the  period  pro- 
vided by  section  207  of  this  Act  for  the  initial 
filing  of  reports  and  documents  as  required 
by  sections  202  and  203,  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  9(f)  and  (g)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  as 
those  provisions  read  prior  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section,  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9(f)  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Responsihilitiea  of  certain  persons 
8bc.  211.  Each  individual  required  by  this 
Act  to  sign  any  report  prescribed  therein 
shall  be  personally  responsible  for  filing 
such  report  as  prescribed  in  this  Act  and  for 
any  statements  or  omissions  therein  with 
respect  to  information  required  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  report. 

Sxc.  212.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  oper- 
ate to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from  any 
liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  punishment 
otherwise  applicable  under  a  law  affecting 
any  labor  organization  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  its  officers  or  members, 
unless  such  application  of  other  law  would 
be  contrary  to  a  provision  of  this  Act  or 
would  Interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  any 
objective  of  this  Act. 

Tm.X   m OBLIGATIONS   TO    MEMBEKS    OT  UkBOtL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Responsibilities  of  persons  entrusted  with 
funds  and  property  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion 

Sic.  301.  (a)  Every  officer,  agent,  or  other 
representative  of  a  labor  organization  hav- 
ing any  money  or  other  property  of  such 
organization  in  his  custody  or  possession  by 
virtue  of  his  position  as  such  officer,  agent, 
or  representative  shall  have  a  duty  to  the 
members  of  the  labor  organization,  requir- 
ing him  to  hold  such  money  or  property  for 
the  benefit  of  such  members  and  for  further- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  the  organization 
exists,  and  requiring  him,  in  handling  such 
money  or  property,  to  invest,  .^apply,  dis- 
burse, or  otherwise  dispose  thereof  only  In 
accordance  with  such  obligation  and  such 
purposes  and  in  a  manner  authorized  by 
the  constitution,  bylaws,  and  other  govern- 
ing rules  of  the  organization. 

(b)  An  action  or  proceeding  may  be  main- 
tained In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion for  an  accounting  or  other  appropri- 
ate relief  with  respect  to  any  act  or 
omission  of  any  officer,  agent,  or  other  rep- 
resentative of  a  labor  organization  which  is 
In  disregard  of  the  duty  set  forth  in  this 
section.  Such  action  or  proceeding  may  be 
maintained  by  one  or  more  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  such  labor  organization  in  be- 
half of  the  members  thereof,  or  by  any  one 
or  more  of  the  members  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization for  and  in  behalf  of  himself  or 
themselves  and  other  members  similarly  sit- 
uated, or  by  an  agent  or  representative 
designated  by  any  such  member  or  members 
to  maintain  such  action  or  proceeding  for 
and  on  l>ehalf  of  all  members  similarly 
situated. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  reduce 
or  limit  the  duties  or  responsibilities  of  any 
officer,  agent,  or  other  representative  of  a 
labor  organization  under  any  other  law  of 
the  United  States  or  the  law  of  any  State, 
and  nothing  in  this  section  Shall  take  away 
any  right  or  bar  any  remedy  to  which  mem- 


bers of  a  labor  organization  are  entitled  un- 
der any  such  law. 

Officers  and  their  election  and  removal 
Sec.  302.  (a)  Every  latx>r  organization 
shall,  in  its  constitution  and  bylaws,  state 
the  qualifications  and  terms  of  office  for  all 
responsible  officials  of  the  organization  and 
provide  complete  and  detailed  procedures  for 
the  nomination,  election,  and  removal  of  offi- 
cers, which  shall  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  this  section  and  shall  be 
given  full  effect  by  the  organization.  Terms 
of  office  so  specified  shall  be  for  a  reasonable 
period,  not  to  exceed  five  years  in  any  na- 
tional or  International  labor  organization 
and  not  to  exceed  three  years  in  any  local 
labor  organization,  and  provisions  made  and 
followed  with  respect  to  qualifications  of 
officers  shall  ensure  that  any  member  of 
the  labor  organization,  other  than  mem- 
bers disqualified  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  other  law,  shall  have  the  right 
to  be  a  candidate  for  and  hold  office,  sub- 
ject to  fair  qualifications  uniformly  im- 
posed. 

(b)  Every  labor  organization  shall  hold 
elections  of  officers  at  reasonable  Intervals, 
not  less  often  than  once  In  every  five  years  if 
it  is  a  national  or  International  labor  organ- 
ization and  not  less  often  than  once  In  every 
three  years  If  It  Is  a  local  labor  organization, 
and  shall  assure  to  all  members  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  nominate  candidates  and  to 
participate,  upon  due  notice.  In  the  election 
of  their  local  officers  directly  by  secret  vote 
of  the  members  and  In  the  election  of  their 
national  or  other  officers  either  directly  by 
secret  vote  of  the  members  or  through  repre- 
sentatives to  delegate  bodies  who  are  elected 
directly  by  secret  vote  of  the  members.  The 
right  of  a  member  to  be,  or  to  nominate,  a 
candidate  or  to  vote  In  any  such  election 
shall  not  be  affected  in  any  manner  by  any 
delay  or  default  in  the  payment  of  dues 
which  have  been  withheld  by  his  employer 
for  payment  to  the  Iat>or  organization  pur- 
suant to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
In  providing  procedures  for  and  In  holding 
such  elections,  the  labor  organization  shall 
provide  adequate  safeguards,  including  ob- 
servers and  tellers  acceptable  to  or  repre- 
senting all  opposing  candidates  and  physical 
election  facilities  acceptable  to  such  candi- 
dates, to  ensure  to  all  memtiers  a  free,  fair, 
and  honest  election  and  full  protection  of 
their  rights  to  vote  secretly  and  without 
restraint  or  coercion.  Ballots  and  election 
records  shall  be  preserved  for  A  reasonable 
period,  not  less  than  one  yej^  after  any 
such  election. 

(c)  Every  lat>or  organization  shall  have  and 
follow  procedures  which  effectively  ensure 
to  its  members  the  opportunity  directly  to 
remove  elected  officers  from  office  by  major- 
ity vote  upon  a  showing  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  members  desire  a  recall  vote. 
The  standards  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) 
for  the  conduct  of  elections  of  officers  by 
secret  vote  shall  be  observed  whenever  the 
recall  of  any  officer  Is  submitted  to  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  organization  and  in  elec- 
tions to  select  successors  to  removed  officers, 
which  shall  be  held  promptly  upon  the  re- 
moval of  incumbent  officers  as  provided  in 
this  subsection. 

(d)  An  action  or  proceeding  may  be  main- 
tained in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion by  or  in  t>ehalf  of  members  of  a  labor 
organization  to  obtain  appropriate  relief 
with  respect  to  any  act  or  omission  of  such 
labor  organization,  or  of  any  officer,  agent, 
or  other  representative  thereof,  which  is  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
section  303  and  is  not  a  subject  of  any  pend- 
ing action  or  proceeding  brought  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  thla 
act.  An  action  or  proceeding  as  authorized 
by  this  subsection  may  be  maintained  by 
one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  labor 
organization  for  and  in  behalf  of  himself  or 


themselves  and  other  members  similarly  alt* 
uated,  or  by  an  agent  or  representative  de«- 
ignated  by  any  such  member  or  members  to 
maintain  such  action  or  proceeding  for  and 
on  behalf  of  all  members  similarly  situated. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding to  enforce  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, brought  under  this  title  or  under  title 
IV  of  this  act.  a  lalxir  organization  which  can 
show  that  any  provision  required  by  this  sec- 
tion to  be  incorporated  in  Its  constitution  ahd 
bylaws  has  not  been  so  Incorporated  because 
such  incorporation  can  lawfully  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  constitutional  convention 
of  the  labor  organization  and  such  a  con- 
vention has  not  been  held  since  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  shall,  until  the  date  of  ita 
next  regular  constitutional  convention  or  un- 
til two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  thla 
Act.  whichever  la  the  earlier  date,  be  relieved 
from  any  liability  or  punishment  on  account 
of  lu  failure  so  to  incorporate  such  required 
provision  in  lU  constitution  and  bylaws. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  It  shjQl  be  unlawful  for  any 
person — 

<  1 )  to  contribute  or  use  any  moneys  of  a 
labor  organization  or  of  any  empl04rer  for 
the  promotion  of  the  candidacy  of  any  per- 
son in  any  election  to  which  section  302  is 
applicable:  Prortd^d.  That  this  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  moneys  of  a 
labor  organization  for  necessary  expenses  at 
such  election,  including  the  furnishing  to 
members  of  notices  and  factual  statements  at 
the  Issues  involved:  or 

(2)  to  serve  as  an  officer,  agent,  or  otber 
represenUtlve  of  a  labor  organization  at  any 
time  within  6  years  after  such  person  haa 
been  convicted  of  any  violation  of  this  act; 
or 

(3)  to  serve  as  an  officer,  agent,  or  other 
representative  of  a  labor  organization  during 
any  period  in  which,  by  reason  of  such  per- 
son's conviction  of  any  crime,  such  person 
is  Ineligible  to  vote  In  any  election  held  un- 
der the  laws  of  any  State;  or 

(4)  being  a  labor  organization  or  any  oS- 
cer  thereof  empowered  to  prevent  a  peraoa 
from  unlawfully  serving  as  an  officer,  agent. 
or  other  representative  of  such  organlaatloa 
In  violation  of  clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, to  permit  such  person  to  aasxune  or 
hold  any  such  office  or  position  In  violation 
of  such  provision. 

(b)  Within  the  meaning  of  this  aeetioii. 
the  date  of  a  person's  conviction  of  an  offense 
is  the  date  of  the  Judgment  of  conviction, 
except  where  appeal  U  Uken  therefrom  In 
which  event  it  is  the  date  on  which  tha 
highest  court  in  which  review  la  sought 
finally  refuses  to  review  or  reverse  aucta 
Judgment. 

(c)  Within  the  meaning  of  thla  section. 
serving  as  an  officer,  agent,  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  a  labor  organization  shall  in- 
clude, but  without  limiution,  serving  aa  a 
supervisor,  receiver,  trustee,  or  other  admin- 
istrator of  any  of  the  funds,  property,  opera- 
tions, or  procedures  of  a  labor  organlaatlon 
pursuant  to  an  iMsumption  of  auperviaory 
control  over  such  organisation  by  another 
labor  organization. 

SuperiHsory  control  of  one  labor  orffanitation 
by  another 
Sec.  304.  (a)  Every  labor  organization 
which  assumes  or  exercises  supervisory  con- 
trol over  a  subordinate  latx>r  organlaatlon 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. No  such  supervisory  control  stiall  be 
assumed  or  exercised  except  in  accordance 
with  applicable  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tions and  bylaws  and  other  governing  rulea 
and  regulations  of  the  labor  organizations 
involved.  In  no  event  shall  such  sufwrvl- 
sory  control  be  assumed  or  exercised  for  pur- 
poses other  than  ensuring  democratic,  re- 
sponsible, and  honest  administration  of  the 
subordinate  organization  or  effectuating 
legitimate  objects  of  the  lalxir  organizations 
Involved,  such  aa  the  ellaxlnaUon  of  practical 
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which  are  dishonest  or  eorrupt  or  in  disre- 
gard of  obllgatlana  to  membera  at  the  or- 
ganlaatlon, employera,  employaaa,  or  tha 
public  under  applicable  laws,  oolleettve  bar- 
gaining agreementa.  and  constitution  and 
bylaw  provlalona. 

<b)  Supervisory  eontrol  eaerclsed  by  a 
labor  organization  over  a  subordinate  labor 
organization  shall  not  be  exercised  for  any 
period  longer  than  Is  reasonably  necessary 
for  correction  of  the  evUs  at  which  It  Is 
directed  and  full  autonomy  of  the  subordi- 
nate organization  ahall  be  restored  promptly 
upon  correction  of  such  evils.  In  any  action 
or  proceeding  under  this  Act.  In  the  absence 
of  clear  and  convincing  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, the  continued  enrclae  of  supervisory 
control  for  a  period  In  esceas  of  eighteen 
months  shall  be  dawned  to  be  for  a  period 
longer  than  is  raaaonably  neceeeary  for  pur- 
poses permitted  under  this  section,  and  where 
such  proof  Is  preecnted  no  approval  shall  be 
given  to  any  continuation  of  supervisory 
control  for  an  additional  period  in  azoeoa  of 
one  year. 

(c)  It  shall  tw  unlawful  for  any  labor  or- 
ganicatlon  or  for  any  offloer,  agent,  or  other 
repreaenUUve  thereof,  during  any  period  In 
which  Buch  labor  organization  Is  exercising 
supervisory  control  over  a  subordinate  labor 
organization — 

(1)  to  count  or  to  suffer  or  permit  to  be 
counted  the  vote  of  delegates  from  the  labor 
organization  under  such  supervisory  control, 
in  any  convention  or  election  of  officers  of 
such  labor  organization,  except  delegatea  se- 
lected by  the  members  of  the  subordinate 
labor  organization  by  secret  vote  in  which  all 
members  were  given  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate upon  due  notice:  or 

(2)  to  transfer  or  to  suffer  or  permit  to  be 
tranaferred  to  such  labor  organization  any 
moneys  of  the  latxir  organization  under  such 
supervisory  control,  except  the  normal  per 
capita  tax  and  asaeasments  that  would  be 
payable  by  the  subordinate  organization  If  it 
««re  not  under  aupenrlaory  control  (but  thla 
shall  not  prohibit  the  distribution  of  the 
BBsrtB  of  a  labor  organization  In  accordance 
with  Its  charter  or  constitution  and  bylawa 
upon  the  bona  fide  dissolution  of  such 
organization). 

(3)  to  violate  any  provision  of  section  903. 

Xxereiae  of  rights  by  labor  organiaatiom, 
members 


;.  306.  (a)  The  Institution  of  an  action 
or  proceeding  by  or  at  the  Instance  of  a 
member  of  a  labor  organlaatlon  to  anf  oroe 
any  provision  at  this  title  shall  not  be 
grounds  for  disciplinary  action  by  such  or- 
ganlaatlon against  him. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  thla  Utle  ahall 
be  oonatrued  to  aupersede  or  modify  any  ex- 
isting rights  and  remedies  to  which  members 
of  a  labor  organization  are  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  the  oonatltiitlon  and  bylaws  of 
such  organization  or  tmdar  the  prorlalons  of 
any  law  of  any  State  or  THTltory  (Including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo.  Ouam. 
and  the  Virgin  lalanda).  or  to  prevent  auch 
membera  from  ezorclalng  any  right  which 
they  may  have  under  any  auch  provlalon. 


nrui  IV — amcnnsTasTioir, 


AMB 


Administration 

OBc.  401.  (a)  The  provlalona  of  thla  Act 
(excluding  amendments  made  by  thla  Act  to 
other  statutes)  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
speclllcally  provided  therein,  lie  administered 
by  the  Secretary,  who  Is  empowered  to  take 
such  action  and  preacrlbe  atich  procadurea 
conalatent  with  law  and  with  the  policy  at 
this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  com- 
pliance with  stich  provisions  and  effectuate 
their  purpoee. 

(b)  The  Seerstary  la  authorlaed  to  mate 
such  expenditures  and,  aub)ect  to  tha  dvll- 
service  lawa  and  the  Claaalflcatlnn  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  auch  pwsonnel.  Including 


attorneys,  aa  may  be  neoeasary  to  carry  out 
hla  functlona  and  dutlea  under  thla  Act. 
Attorneys  appointed  under  this  aaetlon  may 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Beeretary  In 
any  litigation,  but  such  litigation  shall  be 
subject  to  tha  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Sac.  403.  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
of  Labor  a  Oommlasloncr  of  Labor  Beporta, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  receive  compensation  at  the  highest 
rate  established  for  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Claaslflcation  Act  at  1949,  as 
amended,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
may  t>e  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  re- 
quired by  law.  The  Secretary  may  author- 
ize the  performance  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Beporta  of  any  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States. 

Sac.  403.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  and 
duplication  of  functions  among  govern- 
mental agencies,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  arrangementa  or  agreements  for  co- 
operation or  mutual  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  functions  under  this  Act  and 
the  functions  of  any  such  agency  as  he  may 
find  to  be  practicable  and  oonslst«it  with 
law.  The  Secretary  may  utUize  the  facilities 
or  services  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  or  at  any 
Stata  or  political  subdivision  of  a  Stata. 
including  the  service  of  any  of  ita  em- 
ployees, with  the  lawful  consent  of  such 
department,  agency,  or  establishment;  and 
'each  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  oooi>erate  with  the  Secretary  and, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  provide 
such  Information  and  facilltlea  aa  he  may 
request  for  his  assistance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  Attorney  General  or 
his  repreeentatlve  shall  receive  from  the 
Secretary  for  appropriata  action  such  evi- 
dence developed  In  the  administration  of 
this  Act  as  may  be  found  to  warrant  con- 
sideration for  criminal  prosecution  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  Federal  law, 
and  the  Secretary  may  refer  to  any  govern- 
mental agency  any  evidence  obtained  by  him 
which  may  tend  to  show  violation  of  a  stat- 
ute administered  by  that  agency. 

Investigation  and  enforeement 

Sac.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
investigations  aa  he  deems  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  any  person  haa  violated  or 
is  about  to  violate  any  provision  of  law  con- 
tained in  or  made  applicable  by  this  Act  (ex- 
cept amendmente  made  by  this  Act  to  other 
statutes)  or  any  rule  or  regulation  author- 
ized by  this  Act  and  may  require  or  permit 
any  person  to  file  with  him  a  statement  In 
writing,  under  oath  at  otherwise  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine,  as  to  all  the  facta 
and  drcumataneea  concerning  the  matter  to 
be  investigated.  The  Secretary  Is  authortzed, 
in  his  discretion,  to  pub1<«h  Information 
concerning  any  such  violations,  and  to  in- 
vestigate any  facto,  oondltiona,  practioea,  or 
matters.  Including  the  accuracy,  complete- 
ness, azui  truth  or  falsity  of  information  and 
data  reported  under  provisions  of  this  Act, 
which  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
vlalona of  thla  Act  or  in  the  prescribing  at 
rulea  and  rcgulatlona  thereunder. 

(b)  Any  person  may  make  a  complaint  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  effect  that  any  person 
has  not  complied  ftilly  with  this  Act  and  the 
Secretary  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  other  applicable  law,  take  sudi 
action  upon  such  complaint  as  he  may  deem 
JtuUfled.  No  such  complaint  shall  be  made 
public  by  the  Beeretary  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  complainant. 

(e)  The  Beovtary  or  hla  authorised  rep- 
reeentatlve ahall  have  the  power  to  proeecuto 
any  Inqtilry  neceeeary  to  hla  functlona  In  any 
part  of  the  United  Statea,  and  may  enter 


such  premises,  inspect  such  records  and 
documenta,  and  make  such  transcriptions 
from  them,  question  such  persona,  hold  auch 
hearings,  make  such  findings  of  fact  after 
notice  and  hearing,  and  make  such  decisions, 
based  upon  findings  of  fact,  as  are  deemed 
to  be  necessary  or  approprUte  to  the  proee- 
cutlon  of  any  Investigation  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  to  the  enforcement  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  shall  make  available 
to  the  Secretary  any  documenta  or  records  in 
their  custody  or  possession  which  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  ftmctlons  imder  this  Act. 

(e)  To  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  duties 
of  inquiring  Into  procedivea  followed  by 
labor  organizations  in  certain  eaees  arising 
under  section  302,  303.  or  804,  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  establish  Union  Pro- 
cedures Examining  Boards  to  Inquire  Into 
particular  matters  and  report  thereon,  and 
may  dissolve  such  Boards  and  terminate  ap- 
pointxnenta  thereto.  Union  Procedures  Ex- 
amining Boards  shall  be  ccnnpoeed  of  a 
chairman  and  such  other  members  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard 
to  any  other  provision  of  law  regarding  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  employees 
of  the  United  States.  Members  of  auch 
Boards  shall  receive  as  compensation  for 
their  services  a  reasonable  per  diem,  which 
the  QecTttKrj  shall  by  rales  and  regula- 
tions prsecrlbe,  for  each  day  actually  spent 
by  them  In  the  work  of  auch  a  Board,  and 
shall  in  addition  be  reimbursed  for  thMr 
necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses.  The 
Secretary  shall  furnish  such  Boards  with  ade- 
quate legal,  atenographic,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  shall  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions preacrlbe  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  Boards.  Such  Boards  shall 
have  the  power  to  sit  and  act  In  any  place 
In  the  United  Statea  and  to  conduct  such 
hearings  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  find- 
ings, conclusions,  and  recommendations  on 
the  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(f)  For  the  purpoees  of  any  Inveatlgatlon 
or  hearing  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  807  (relating  to  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  at 
books.  pi4>ers,  and  documenta)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  of  June  10,  1930.  as  amend- 
ed (16  U.S.C.  826f)  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  Jurladlctkm,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  and  any  oflleers 
designated  by  him,  axtd  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
powoB,  and  duties  of  any  Union  Procedures 
■zamlnlng  Board  conducting  any  hearing  or 
Inquiry  In  a  matter  referred  to  It  as  provided 
by  this  Act. 

Sac.  406.  The  Secretary,  whenever  It  ahall 
appear  that  any  person  haa  violated  or  la 
about  to  violate  any  at  the  provisions  of 
title  n  or  section  302.  803.  or  804  of  this  Act. 
or  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  Sec- 
retary promulgated  imder  authority  of  this 
Act.  may  bring  an  action  in  the  proper 
court  having  Jurlsdlctlcm  tmder  section  406 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  apprc^rtate  in- 
cluding, but  without  limitation,  Injxmctlons 
to  restrain  any  such  violations  and  orders  to 
compel  oompliaaoe  with  the  Act  and  with 
orders,  rules,  and  regulations  issued  there- 
under. 

Ssc.  406.  The  district  oourta  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  oourta  of  any 
Territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jtirls- 
dlctlon  of  the  United  States,  shsU  have 
Jurisdiction  of  actkms  brought  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  sectlan  406  and  of  actions 
toought  by  or  on  behalf  of  members  of  labor 
organljsatlona  under  section  801  or  soa,  and 
In  any  auch  action  the  court  aliaU  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enter  such  judgment  and 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provlskms  of  this  Act  and  to  provide 
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appropriate  relief.  An  action  against  a 
labor  organlaatloa  as  an  entity  may  be 
brought  In  the  appropriate  district  court  or 
other  court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  at  the  place  where  such  labor 
organisation  has  Its  principal  office  or  at  any 
other  place  where  such  labor  organisation 
may  be  found. 

Sxc.  407.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
service  of  sununons,  complaint,  subpena,  or 
other  legal  process  of  any  court  of  the  United 
states,  or  any  complaint,  subpena,  or  process 
of  the  Secretary  in  an  administrative  inquiry 
or  proceeding  under  this  Act,  upon  an  officer 
or  agent  of  a  labor  organization  (Including 
a  person  serving  de  facto  as  such  officer  even 
though  challenge  of  the  validity  of  his  elec- 
tion to  office  has  been  made) ,  in  his  capacity 
as  such,  shall  constitute  service  upon  the 
labor  organization. 

Sxc.  408.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines upon  the  basis  of  a  complaint  or 
otherwise  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe— 

(1)  that  any  labor  organization  or  any 
employer  has  failed  or  refused  to  file  a  true 
and  proper  report  or  other  docxunent  as  re- 
quired by  title  n,  and  has  done  so  willfully 
and  under  circumstances  which  may  warrant 
the  imposition  of  saDctions;  or 

(3)  that  any  person  has  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  302  and  303  per- 
taining to  elections  and  removal  of  officers 
of  labor  organizations  and  the  qualifications 
of  otOcers,  agents,  and  other  representatives 
of  such  organizations,  or 

(3)  that  any  person  has  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  section  804  pertaining  to 
supervisory  control  of  a  labor  organization 
by  another  labof  organization, 
and  that  appropriate  corrective  action  has 
not  been  and  will  not  otherwise  be  taken, 
the  Secretary  shall  Institute  administrative 
proceedings  under  this  section,  in  which 
there  shall  be  made  on  the  record  any  neces- 
sary decisions  with  respect  to  whether  there 
have  or  have  not  been  such  violations,  and 
there  shall  be  Issued  such  order  or  orders 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  effec- 
tuate the  provisions  of  this  title  and  achieve 
compliance  with  any  provision  or  provisions 
of  thla  Act  found  to  have  been  violated.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for 
administrative  proceedings  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  in  a  manner  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  with  respect  to  ad- 
judication on  notice  and  hearing,  and  any 
decisions  and  orders  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  provision  in  such  regulations  for  the 
referral  of  questions  of  violation  of  section 
30a,  303,  or  304  either  to  a  hearing  examiner 
or  to  a  Union  Procedures  Examining  Board 
appointed  and  convened  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 404(d),  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  proceedings  to  be  conducted  as  pro- 
vided la  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  Upon  referral  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
matter  to  a  bearing  examiner  or  to  a  Union 
Procedures  Examining  Board  ss  provided  In 
subsection  (a),  such  Board  or  such  hearing 
examiner  shall  conduct  such  inquiry,  includ- 
ing the  holding  of  hearings,  as  may  be 
neceesary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  any  such  In- 
quiry, such  hearing  examiner  shall  Issue  and 
certify  to  the  Secretary  a  decision,  or  such 
Board  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  a  report, 
setting  forth  findings  and  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  mstter  inquired  into,  together 
with  speotflo  reoommendstlons  with  respect 
to  the  correction  or  elimination  of  any  vio- 
lations of  the  Act  which  are  found  to  have 
occurred  and  with  respect  to  the  impoeltloa 
of  admlnlstraUTe  sanctions  provided  by  this 
utle.  Upon  rtoclpt  of  luoh  dsdalon  of  tbs 
hearing  esamlner  or  report  of  the  Board  the 
Secretary  ehall  eauae  a  copy  thereof  to  be 
served  upon  the  labor  organisation  or  other 


party  or  partlee  against  whom  the  proceed- 
ing was  brought.  If  within  ten  days  of  re- 
ceipt thereof  such  party  or  partlee  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  declaration  of  Intent  to  com- 
ply with  the  determination  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  hearing  examiner  or  of  the 
Board,  the  Secretary  shall  grant  a  reason- 
able period  to  such  party  or  parties  to  effec- 
tuate compliance  therewith,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  case  shall  be  dismissed  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  of  compliance  submitted 
by  such  party  or  parties  to  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer or  to  the  Board,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  no  such  declaration  of  intent  to  comply 
is  filed  within  the  ten-day  period,  or  if  after 
any  such  declaration  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  compliance  is  submitted  within  the  period 
allowed  therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  forth- 
with issue  an  appropriate  order,  adopting 
as  his  own  the  decision  of  the  hearing  exam- 
iner or  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Board  and  ordering  that  such  recommenda- 
tions be  given  effect  by  the  party  or  parties 
against  whom  the  proceeding  was  brought, 
which  shall  be  a  final  order  in  such  proceed- 
ing; unless  the  Secretary  shall  have  deter- 
mined to  review  such  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  upon  his  own  motion 
or  upon  the  motion  of  any  aggrieved  person, 
in  which  event  he  shall  issue  a  notice  there- 
of. Upon  any  such  review  tJie  Secretary 
shall  enter  his  final  order  affirming,  modify- 
ing, or  reversing  the  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  of  the  hearing  exam- 
iner or  of  the  Board. 

(c>  A  final  order  Issued  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  section,  including  any  final  order 
in  proceedings  conducted  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b) ,  shall  direct  any  parties  found  In 
violation  of  the  act  to  take  necessary  cor- 
rective action  and  may  Impose  the  follow- 
ing sanctions  for  such  period  or  periods  (not 
exceeding  five  years  or  such  longer  period  as 
a  violation  may  continue)  and  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  labor  organization 
found  to  have  willfully  failed  or  refused  to 
file  a  true  and  proper  report  as  required  by 
title  II  or  to  have  violated  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  302,  303,  or  304,  the  organi- 
zation may  be  declared  ineligible  (i)  to  exer- 
cise any  right  or  privilege  which  it  might 
otherwise  have  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  or  retain  a  certification  or 
other  recognition  as  the  representative  of 
any  employees.  and/c»'  (U)  to  institute,  or 
to  request  or  obtain  any  relief  or  redress  In. 
any  proceeding  In  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  a  right  or  privilege  to  do  so  under  the 
procedures  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  or  its  General  Coimsel  or  any  other 
Federal  administrative  agency  exercising  de- 
cisional functions  in  labor-numagement  re- 
lations matters;  and/or  (111)  to  have  the  ex- 
emption from  income  taxes  provided  by  sec- 
tion 501  (a)  and  (c)  (6)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  employw  found  to 
have  willfully  failed  or  refused  to  file  a  true 
and  proper  report  ss  required  by  title  II, 
such  employer  may  be  declared  Ineligible  to 
Institute,  or  to  requeet  or  obtain  any  relief 
or  redress  In.  any  proceeding  In  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  a  right  or  prlvUege  to 
do  so  under  the  proceduree  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  or  Its  General  Counsel 
or  any  other  Federal  administrative  agency 
eserolsing  decisional  functions  In  labor- 
management  relations  matters. 

Such  final  order  shall,  where  a  violation  of 
section  SOa  or  t08  U  found  to  have  affected 
the  outcome  of  any  election  of  oOcen.  declare 
the  election,  If  any,  to  be  void  and  direct  an 
election  to  be  held  under  such  supervision  ae 
the  Secretary  may  toy  order  preecrlbe:  Fro- 
vidfld.  That  the  Secretary  shall  In  lueh  event 
make  approprlau  provUlon  for  preserrlng 
and  safeguarding  the  assets  of  the  organlaa- 
tloa pending  the  election  of  olBcers  and  for 
protecting  the  memben  of  the  organlaaUon 


from  the  consequencee  of  any  aote  of  those 
persons  serving  as  officers  pursuant  to  the 
void  election  which  he  may  find  to  have 
been  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  such  organisation  or  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  No  other  acts  of  such  per- 
sons while  serving  de  facto  as  such  officers 
shall  be  deemed  Invalid  by  reason  of  the  void- 
ing of  the  election. 

(d)  Decisions  and  orders  Issued  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  tM  conclusive  upon  departments, 
agencies,  or  establishments  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  not  allow  the  cxerciae  by 
any  person  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  exemp- 
tion for  which  such  person  has  been  made 
ineligible  under  this  section.  Any  final 
order  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  400  with 
respect  to  Judicial  enforcement  and  review. 

(e)  The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  ehall 
provide  for  proofipt  service  of  c<^leB  of  the 
complaint,  order,  or  other  document  by 
which  any  proceeding  under  thia  section  la 
instituted,  and  copies  of  all  motions,  notices, 
decisions,  and  orders  issued  in  such  pirooeed- 
inga.  Service  of  such  documents  shall  be 
made  by  certified  mail  upon  each  party 
against  whom  a  proceeding  is  brought,  and 
upon  any  Federal  departments,  agenciee.  and 
establishments  which,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  may  be  required  to  act  or 
omit  to  act  in  accordance  with  an  order 
Issued  In  the  proceeding.  After  notification 
of  the  pendency  of  any  such  proceeding,  any 
such  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
may  hold  in  atwyance  any  matter  or  pro- 
ceeding which  may  be  affected  by  an  order 
under  this  section  iintil  such  decision  and 
order  has  been  made,  or  may  take  such  other 
action  consistent  with  law  and  established 
procedures  as  It  may  consider  Just  and  proper 
in  the  circumstances. 

Sac.  400.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  ahall 
fall  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  order 
issued  under  section  408.  the  Secretary  may 
petition  any  coiirt  of  appeals  of  the  United 
SUtes  (including  the  United  Sutee  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia),  or  if 
all  the  coxirts  of  appeals  to  which  applica- 
tion may  be  made  are  in  vacation,  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  SUtes  (Including 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  DIs- 
trlet  of  Columbia),  within  any  clrcutt  or 
district,  respectively,  wherein  the  violation 
involved  In  any  proceedings  under  this  title 
occurred  or  wherein  such  pereon  reeldee. 
transacU  bxislness.  or  has  his  principal  of- 
fice, for  the  enforcement  of  such  order  sad 
for  approprUU  temptnary  relief  or  restrain- 
ing order,  and  shall  certify  and  file  in  the 
court,  a  transcript  of  ths  record  in  the  pn>- 
oeedings,  as  provided  in  38  U3.C.  SlU,  as 
amended.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court  ahall 
eauae  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  siach 
person,  and  thereupon  shall  have  )unsdlo- 
tlon  of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  matter 
decided  therein,  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to 
make  and  enter  upon  the  record  eo  filed  a 
decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforetaff 
as  so  modified,  or  setUng  aalde  in  whole  or 
in  part  the  order  of  the  Secretary.  No  objec- 
tion thatr  has  not  been  urged  before  the 
Secretary  or  his  designated  represenUttve 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall 
be  excused  because  of  extraordinary  drctim- 
sUnoee.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  with 
reepeot  to  queetlons  of  fact  If  supported  by 
subetantlal  evidence  on  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive.  If  either 
party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence  and  shall  show 
to  the  satlsfaotion  of  the  court  that  such 
additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
thare  were  liaaonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  hearing  pro« 
vided  under  secUon  408,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  erldsnoe  to  be  taken  before 
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the  Secretary  or  a  hearing  examiner  deelg- 
nated  by  him  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
transcript.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  and  order,  or  make  new  findings  and 
Usue  a  new  order,  by  reason  of  additional 
evidence  eo  taken  and  filed,  and  he  shall 
file  with  the  court  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings and  order,  which  findings  with  respect 
to  questions  of  fact  If  supported  by  subetan- 
Ual  evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole  shall  be  conclusive.  The  Jurisdiction 
of  the  oourt  shall  be  exclusive  and  ita  Judg- 
ment and  decree  shall  be  final,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  if  application 
was  made  to  the  district  court  as  herein- 
above provided,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes  upon  writ  of  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtee  Code,  as 
amended. 

(b)  Any  person  agggrieved  by  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  issued  under  seetion  408  may 
obUin  a  review  of  such  order  in  any  oourt 
of  appeals  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  circuit 
wherein  the  violation  involved  was  alleged 
to  bave  been  committed  or  wherein  such 
person  resides,  transacU  business,  or  has  his 
principal  office,  or  in  the  United  Sutee  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
filing  in  such  oourt  a  written  petition  pray- 
ing that  the  order  of  the  Secretary  be  modi- 
fied or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  served  upon  the  Secretary 
and  thereupon  the  aggrieved  party  shall  file 
in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record  in  the 
proceeding,  certified  by  the  Secretary  and 
meeting  the  requiremenU  of  28  VJB.C.  2112. 
as  amended.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court 
shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  an  application  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a),  and  shall  have  the  same  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  Secretary 
such  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as 
it  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  in  like  manner 
to  make  and  enur  a  decree  affirming,  enforc- 
ing, modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified, 
or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in  part  the  order 
of  the  Secretary:  the  findings  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
oonaidered  as  a  whole  shall  In  ilka  nuuiner 
be  conclusive. 

(c)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  section  shall  not  operate  as  a  sUy 
of  the  Secretary's  order. 

(d)  Proceedings  in  the  oourU  of  appeals 
under  this  section  ahall  be  given  preference 
over  other  casee  pending  therein,  and  ahall 
be  In  every  way  expedited. 

Penalties 

8k.  410.  (a)  Any  person  who  wlllftxUy 
violates  or  falls  to  comply  with  any  provision 
of  this  Act  requiring  the  reporting  or  dis- 
closure of  information  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  16,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  makes  a  false  sUte- 
ment  or  repreeenutlon  of  a  material  fact, 
knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  who  knowingly  falls 
to  disclose  a  material  fact,  In  any  document, 
report,  or  other  Information  required  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereunder  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  810,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  year*,  or  both. 

Bac,4n.  Any  pereon  who  willfully  conceals 
or  deetroye  any  book,  reoord,  report.  sUte- 
ment,  or  document  required  by  this  Act  or 
the  rulee  and  regulations  thereunder  to  be 
kept,  ahall  be  flaed  hot  more  than  110,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  yeart,  or  both. 

Sm.  4ia.  (a)  Whoever,  being  engaged  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  In  or  connected  In  any 
capacity  with  (1)  the  admlnlatratlon. 
management,  or  eontrol  of  money  or  otbw 
propwty  of  a  labor  organiaatlon.  or  of  a  trust 
in  whieh  such  labor  organiaatlon  Is  In- 
terested, or  (II)  the  making  of  any  report  or 


keeping  of  any  books  or  records  of  such  labor 
organisation  or  trust — 

(1)  embenles,  steals,  or  unlawfully  takes 
or  converto  to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of 
another,  any  moneys,  credit,  funds,  securi- 
ties, property,  or  other  asseU  or  things  of 
value  of  any  such  labor  organization  or  trust, 
or  pledged  to  or  otherwise  made  a  part  of 
funds  of  such  organization  or  trust,  or 

(2)  makes  any  false  entry  In  or  willfully 
destroys  any  book,  record,  report,  or  sute- 
ment  kept  or  made  for  any  such  labor  organ- 
ization or  trust,  with  intent  to  injure,  de- 
fraud, or  mislead  such  organization,  and 
meml>er  or  members  thereof  or  such  trust 
or  any  l>eneficlary  thereunder,  or  with  in- 
tent to  obstruct  legal  process,  or  to  mislead 
anyone  authorized  or  entitled  to  examine  the 
affairs  of  such  organization  or  trust. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "tnist 
in  which  a  labor  organization  is  interested" 
means  a  trast  or  other  organization  ( 1 )  which 
was  created  or  eeUbllshed  by  such  labor 
organization,  or  one  or  more  of  tlie  trxistees 
or  one  or  more  members  of  the  governing 
body  of  which  is  selected  or  appointed  by 
such  labor  organization,  and  (U)  a  primary 
purpose  of  wblcb  is  to  provide  benefits  for  tne 
members  of  such  labor  organization  or  their 
beneficiaries. 

Sac.  413.  Whoever  willftUly  performs  any 
act  declared  unlawful  by  section  303  or  sec- 
tion 304(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  impri£}ned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

Sec.  414.  (a)  Whoever — 

(1)  being  an  employer  or  a  person  acting 
in  a  represenUtlve  capacity  for  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employer,  directly  or  Indirectly  gives 
or  offers  any  money  or  thing  of  value,  or  any 
promise  or  agreement  therefor,  or  any  other 
bribe,  to  any  officer,  agent,  or  other  repre- 
senUtlve of  any  labor  organization  or  trust 
in  which  a  labor  union  is  interested,  because 
of  or  with  intent  to  infiuence  him  in  respect 
to  any  of  his  actioiu,  decisions,  or  other 
duties  as  such  officer,  agent,  or  other  repre- 
senUtlve of  such  labor  organization  cx'  trust, 
or 

(2)  being  an  officer,  agent,  en'  other  repre- 
senUtlve of  a  labor  organization  or  trust  in 
which  a  labor  organization  is  Interested,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  gives  or  offers  any  money 
or  thing  of  value,  or  any  promise  or  agree- 
ment therefor,  or  any  other  bribe,  to  any  em- 
ployer or  any  person  acting  in  a  represenU- 
tlve capacity  for  or  on  behalf  of  an  employer, 
because  of  or  with  intent  to  influence  him  in 
respect  to  any  of  his  actions,  decisions,  or 
other  duties  as  or  on  behalf  of  an  employer 
which  relate  to  the  labor  management  rela- 
tions of  such  employer  with  employees  or 
their  repreeentatlvee,  or 

(3)  being  an  oflloer,  agent,  or  other  repre- 
senUtlve of  a  labor  organiaatlon  or  trust  In 
which  a  labor  organization  Is  Interested,  asks, 
accepts,  or  reoelvee  any  money  or  thing  of 
value,  or  promise  or  agreement  therefor,  or 
any  other  bribe,  from  any  employer  or  any 
person  acting  In  a  repreeentatlve  capacity 
for  or  on  behalf  of  an  employer,  because  of 
or  with  intent  to  be  influenced  In  respect  to 
any  of  his  actions,  decisions,  or  other  duties 
as  such  ofltoer,  agent,  or  other  represenUtlve 
of  such  labor  organiaatlon  or  trust,  or 

(4)  being  an  employer  or  a  pereon  acting 
In  a  representative  capacity  for  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employer,  asks,  accepts,  or  reoelvee  any 
money  or  thing  of  value,  or  promise  or  agree- 
ment therefor,  or  any  other  bribe,  from  any 
oflBcer.  agent,  or  other  repreeentatlve  of  a 
labor  organiaatlon  or  trust  In  which  a  labor 
orgaalMtlon  is  latereeted,  becauee  of  or  with 
Intent  to  be  ihflueaoed  la  reepeot  to  any  of 
his  actions,  decisions,  or  other  duties  as  or 
on  behalf  of  an  employer  whlfOh  relate  to  the 
labor-management   relations   of   such   em- 


ployer with  employeee  or  their  repreeenu- 
tives, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  such  money  or  value  of  such  thing 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both. 

(b)  No  witness  shall  be  excused  from  tes- 
tifying or  producing  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  in  any  case  or  proceeding  before 
any  grand  Jury  or  court  of  the  United  States 
involving  violations  of,  or  conspiracies  to 
violate,  this  section  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  incriminate  or  subject  him  to  a  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  crimi- 
nal proceeding  (except  prosecutions  described 
in  the  proviso  contained  in  this  subsection) 
against  him  In  any  court:  Provided,  That  no 
witness  shall  be  exempt  luider  the  provisions 
of  this  subaection  from  prosecution  for 
perjury  or  contempt  committed  while  giving 
testimony  or  producing  evidence  under  com- 
pulsion as  provided  in  this  subsection. 

(c)  As  vised  in  this  section,  the  term  "trust 
in  which  a  labor  organization  is  Interested" 
means  a  trust  cm*  other  organization  (1)  which 
was  created  or  esUbllshed  by  such  labor 
organization,  or  one  or  more  of  the  trustees 
or  one  or  more  members  of  the  governing 
body  of  which  is  selected  or  appointed  by 
such  labor  organization,  and  (11)  a  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  lienefite  for 
the  members  of  such  labor  organization  or 
their  beneficiaries. 

8x0.  415.  (a)  Section  802  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1047,  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  said  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawfvU  for  any  employer, 
or  any  person  acting  in  his  interrat,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  pay  or  deliver  or  agree  to 
pay  or  deliver  any  money  or  other  thing  of 
value — 

"(1)  to  any  labor  organization,  or  oflloer, 
agent  or  employee  thereof,  representing  any 
of  the  employees  of  such  employer  who  are 
employed  In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
or  to  any  labor  organization  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  employed  In  the  same  trade, 
craft  or  class  as  such  employees  or  to  an 
officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  such  a  labor 
organization: 

"(2)  to  any  employee  of  such  employer  who 
Is  engaged  In  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
or  to  any  group  or  committee  of  such  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  causing  such  em- 
ployee or  group  (v  committee  of  employees 
to  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  ooeroe  any 
other  employeee  of  such  employer  In  the 
exercise  of  any  right  secured  to  employeee 
by  section  7  of  the  National  Labor  BeUtlons 
Act,  as  amended,  or  by  the  Railway  Xjabor 
Act,  as  amended. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  request,  demand,  receive,  or  aooept,  or 
agree  to  receive  or  aooept,  any  payment  or 
delivery  of  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
prohibited  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  luoh  eeotlon  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "repreeentatlve"  In 
clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 
son." by  striking  out  "or"  preceding  elause 
(6) :  by  striking  out  "by  such  repreeentatlve" 
in  olauee  (6) :  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  aitd  inserting  a  eemleoloa 
In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (8)  with  respect  to  money  or 
other  thing  of  value  paid  by  an  employer  to 
a  truat  fund  eitabUnhed  for  the  purpoee  of 
defraying  costs  of  an  apprentieeehip  or  other 
training  program  fcr  employeee:  Fro»<ded, 
That  the  requirements  of  clause  (B)  of  the 
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pcoTlao  to  (daitf*  (8)  of  tbU  «ul>8«cUon  shall 
apply  to  rach  trust  funda." 

TtTLM  T — UaOa-MANAOnCKNT  *XLATTONS 

Sec.  BOl.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Not  more  than  three 
member!  of  the  Board  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party." 

(b)  Section  3(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  language:  "In  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  offlce  of  the  General  Counsel  the  Pres- 
ident shall  designate  the  officer  or  employee 
who  shall  serve  as  General  Counsel  during 
such  vacancy." 

S«c.  S02.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  is  re- 
designated "6(a)"  and  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  (b)  : 

"(b)(1)  The  Board,  in  its  Jurisdiction, 
may,  by  rule  or  otherwise,  decline  to  assert 
Jurisdiction  over  any  labor  dispute  where, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  effect  of 
such  labor  dispute  on  commerce  is  not  suf- 
ficiently substantial  to  warrant  the  exercise 
of  its  Jurisdiction. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  or  bar  any  agency  or  the  courts 
of  any  State  or  Territory  (Inclixllng  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands),  from  assuming  and  as- 
serting JurlEdictlon  over  labor  disputes  over 
which  the  Board  declineB,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  to  assert  Juris- 
diction." 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  8(b)(4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)(i)  to  engage  in,  or  to  Induce  or  en- 
courage any  individual  employed  by  any  per- 
son engaged  in  commerce  or  In  an  Indu.'s- 
try  affecting  commerce  to  engage  In.  a  strllce 
or  a  refusal  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
to  use,  manufacture,  process,  transport,  or 
otherwise  handle  or  work  on  any  goods,  arti- 
cles, materials,  or  commodities  or  to  perform 
any  services;  or 

"(11)  to  threaten,  coerce,  or  restrain  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  an  indus- 
try affecting  commerce, 

where  an  object  thereof  Is:    (A)   fore  ng  or 
requiring    any    employer    or    self-employed 
person  to  Join  any  labor  or  employer  organi- 
zation;  (B)  forcing  or  requiring  any  parson 
to  cease,  or  to  agree  to  cea£e.  using.  relUng. 
handling,  transporting,  or  otherwise  d  aling 
in  the  products  of  any  ether  producer,  proc- 
essor,  or   manufacturer,   or  to    cease,    or   to 
agree  to  cease,  doing  business  with  any  other 
person,   or  forcing   or    requiring  any   other 
employer    to    recognize    or    bargain    with    a 
labor  organization  as  the   representative  of 
his  employees  unless  such  labor  organization 
has  been  certified  as  the  representative  of 
such  employees  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9;  (C)  forcing  or  requiring  any  employer 
to   recognize   or    bargain   with    a    particular 
labor  organization  as  the  representative  of 
his  employees  if  another  labor  organization 
has  been  certified  as  the  representative  of 
such  employees  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion  9;    (D)    f(M-clng  or  requiring    any    em- 
ployer to  assign  particular  work  to  employ- 
ees m  a  particular  labor  organization  or  In 
a  particular  trade,  craft,  or  class  rather  than 
to  employees  In  another  labor  organization 
or  In  another  trade,  craft,  or  class,   unless 
such  employer  Is  falling  to  conform  to  an 
order  or  certification  of  the  Board  determin- 
ing  the  bargaining  representative  for  em- 
ployees   performing    such    work:     Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
(b)   shall  be  construed  to  make  luilawful  a 
refusal   by  any   person  to   enter  upon   the 
premise*  of  any  employer   (other  than  his 
own   employer),  tf  the  employees   of   such 
employer  are  engaged  In  a  strike  ratified  or 


approved  by  a  representative  of  such  em- 
ployees whom  such  employer  Is  required  to 
recognize  under  this  Act:  Provided  further , 
That  nothing  contained  in  dauae  (B)  of  this 
pcuragraph  (4)  shall  be  construed  to  make 
unlawful  where  not  otherwise  unlawful  (1) 
any  strike  against,  or  refusal  to  perform 
services  for,  any  person  who  has  contracted 
or  agreed  with  an  employer  to  perform  for 
such  employer  work  which  he  is  unable  to 
perform  because  his  employees  are  engaged 
in  a  strike  not  unlawful  under  this  Act:  or 
(11)  any  strike  or  refusal  to  perform  services 
at  the  site  of  the  construction,  alteration, 
painting  or  repair  of  a  building,  structure. 
or  other  work  and  directed  at  any  of  several 
employers  who  are  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  are  Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  ven- 
turers or  In  the  relationship  of  contractors 
and  subcontractors  in  such  con.'.trucUon, 
alteration,  painting  or  repair  at  such  site. 
and  there  is  a  labor  dl.spute,  not  unlawful 
under  this  Act  or  in  violation  of  an  existing 
collective  bargaining  contract,  relating  to  the 
wages,  hours,  or  other  working  conditions  of 
employees  employed  at  such  site  by  any 
of  Euch  employers  " 

(b)  Section  3C3(a)  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  for  the  purpore 
of  this  section  only.  In  an  Indurtry  or  activ- 
ity affecting  commerce,  for  any  labor  or- 
ganization to  engage  In  any  activity  or  con- 
duct defined  as  an  unfair  labor  prsctlce  in 
section  8(b)(4)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  amended." 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8 
of  the  National  Latx>r  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5>.  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(7)  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed,  or 
threaten  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed, 
any  employer  with  the  object  of  forcing  or 
requiring  an  employer  to  recognize  or  bar- 
gain with  a  labor  organization  as  the  rep- 
lesentatlve  of  his  employees,  or  forcing  or 
requiring  the  employees  of  an  employer  to  ac- 
cept or  select  such  labor  organization  as  their 
collective-bargaining  representatives. 

"(A)  where  the  employer  has  recognized 
in  accordance  with  this  Act  any  other  labor 
organization  and  a  question  concerning  rep- 
resentation may  not  appropriately  be  ralaed 
under  section  9(c)  of  this  Act,  or 

"(B)  where  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months  a  valid  election  under  section  9(c) 
of  this  Act  has  been  conducted,  or 

"(C)  where  the  labor  organization  can- 
not establish  that  there  is  a  sufficient  iiitereat 
on  the  part  of  the  employeee  in  having  such 
labor  organization  repraecnt  them  for  col- 
lective bargaining  purpoaes,  or 

"(O)  where  such  picketing  has  been  en- 
gaged In  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and 
at  the  expiration  of  such  period  an  election 
under  section  9(c)  has  not  been  conducted. 
"(E)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  (7)  shall 
be  construed  to  permit  any  act  which  would 
otherwise  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
this  section  8." 

(b)  Subsection  (l)  of  section  10  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sen- 
tence and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Whenever  it  Is  charged  that  any 
person  has  engaged  in  an  unfair  lalxtr  prac- 
tice within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (4)  ( A) , 
(B) ,  or  (C) ,  or  paragraph  (7)  of  section  8(b) , 
the  preliminary  Investigation  of  such  charge 
shall  be  made  forthwith  and  given  priority 
over  all  other  cases  except  cases  of  like  char- 
acter in  the  office  where  It  Is  filed  or  to  which 
it  Is  referred." 

Sec.  505.  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  the  language 
after  the  colon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 


and  In  Ueu  thereof  Inserting  the  foUowtag: 
"The  duties  Impoeed  upon  employeie.  em- 
ployeee, aDd  labor  organizations  by  perm- 
graph!  (2).  (8),  and  (4)  ahall  beeooM  In- 
applicable  upop  an  Intervening  oertilloa- 
tton  of  the  Board  under  which  the  la- 
bor organization  or  individual,  which  la  a 
party  to  the  contract,  has  been  superseded  ■• 
or  ceased  to  l>e  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9(a),  and  the  duties  so  Impoeed  ahall  not  be 
construed  ss  rrquiring  either  party  to  a  con- 
tract for  a  fixed  period  to  discuss  or  sgree  to 
any  modification  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  whether  or  not  embodied  in 
such  contract.  If  such  modification  Is  to  be- 
come effective  before  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions can  be  reopened  under  the  provtsiona  of 
the  contract.  Any  emoloyee  who  engages  in 
a  strike  within  the  sl.xty-day  period  apeclflsd 
in  this  subsection  shall  lose  his  status  as  an 
employee  of  the  employer  engaged  In  the 
particular  labor  dispute,  for  the  purpoees  of 
sections  8.  9.  and  10  of  this  Act,  as  amsairtiia, 
but  such  hiss  of  status  for  such  employee 
shall  terminate  if  and  when  he  is  reemployed 
by  such  employer." 

Szc.  60«  (a)  Section  9(c)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.  1» 
amended  by  inserting  the  word  "or"  after  the 
semlcoln  at  the  end  of  clause  (B)  and  addln« 
a  new  clause  "  i  C )  "  as  follows : 

"(C)  by  an  employer  primarily  engaged  In 
the  building  and  cunstructlon  indiutry  and 
a  labor  organization  acting  in  behalf  of  em- 
ployees engaged  (or  who.  upon  their  employ- 
ment, will  be  engaged)  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry,  asserting  that  auob 
employer  recogniz:s  such  labor  organization 
as  the  represent  stive  defined  in  section  9(a) 
and  has  entered  into  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  such  labor  organization;**. 

(b)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  a  colon  before  the  period  at  th« 
end  thereof  and  adding  the  following  lan- 
guage: "Provided.  That  the  Board  may.  with- 
out prior  thereto  having  conducted  an  elec- 
tion by  secret  ballot,  certify  a  labor  organi- 
zation referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  this  pan« 
graph  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  referred  to  in  anld 
clause  (C)  In  such  unit  as  the  Board  may 
find  is  apprc-prlate  for  the  purposes  of  col- 
lective bargaining  with  respect  to  rat«  of 
pay,  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  Provided  further.  That  the  pre- 
ceding proviso  shall  not  apply  where  there  la 
no  history  of  a  collective  bargaining  relation- 
ship between  the  i>etltlonlng  employer  and 
labor  organisation  prior  to  the  current  agree- 
ment or  an  employee  or  group  of  employeee 
or  any  Individual  or  lAbur  organization  act* 
log  in  their  behalf  alle«re,  and  the  Boactf 
finds,  that  a  substantial  number  of  em- 
ployees presently  employed  by  the  employer 
in  the  bargaining  unit  assert  that  the  labor 
organization  is  not  a  representative  as  de- 
fined in  section  9(a)." 

Sic.  507.  Section  9(c)(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  of  the  second  eentenc* 
thereof. 

Sec.  508.  Section  9(c)(4)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  la  aTwemled 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  Noticing  in  this  section  shall  be  aoa- 
Btrued  to  prohibit  the  Board  from  coodviot- 
Ing  elections  prior  to  hearing  whece  th* 
Board  finds  no  substantial  objection  to  sock 
proceeding  is  being  made  or  the  waiving  of 
hearings  by  sUpulaUon  for  the  purpose  of 
a  consent  election  In  conformity  with  the 
regulations  and  rules  of  decision  of  tba 
Board." 

Sic.  509.  Section  9(h)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.  Is  ■'n*nd*it 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(hXi)  No  Investigation  shall  b«  iwul* 
by  the  Board  of  any  question  affecting  oom- 
merce  concerning  the  representation  of  em- 
ployees,  raised   by   a  labor   organlsaUon  of 
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employer  under  sobeectlon  (e)  of  this 
tion,  and  no  complaint  ataaU  be  Issued  pur- 
suant to  a  charge  made  by  a  labor  organlaa- 
tion  or  employer  ttader  lubeeotloa  (b)  of 
section  10.  unlets  there  Is  on  file  with  the 
Board  an  affidavit  meeting  all  requirements 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and  not 
found  by  any  court  to  be  false,  executed  con- 
temporaneously or  within  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  by  each  ofllcer  of  such 
labor  organisation  and  the  oOcers  of  any  na- 
tional or  international  labor  organization  of 
which  It  is  an  aflUlate  or  constituent  unit,  or 
by  each  individual  who,  as  such  employer  or 
as  an  officer  or  representative  of  such  em- 
ployer, is  engaged  in  dealing  with,  or  in 
receiving  reports  to  the  employer  of  dealings 
with,  a  labor  organization  concerning  griev- 
ances, labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay. 
hours,  or  other  terms  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

"(2)  Each  affidavit  executed  purstiant  to 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall 
state  that  the  affiant  is  not.  and  during  the 
preceding  twelve-month  period  has  not  been, 
a  member  of  the  Commimlst  Party  or  affilia- 
ted with  such  party,  and  that  neither  the 
affiant  nor  any  organization  of  which  he  is  a 
member  or  which  he  supports,  or  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member  or  which  be  has  supported 
during  the  preceding  twelve- month  period. 
tMlievee  in  or  teaches  the  overthrow  aZ  the 
UjB.  Government  by  force  or  by  any  Illegal 
or  imoonstitutlonal  method.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  1001  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  l>e  applicable  in  respect  to 
such  aflldavita." 

Sac.  510.  No  oroYlslon  of  this  Utla  shall  be 
deemed  to  make  an  unfair  labor  practice  any 
act  which  was  performed  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  tlCe  which  did  not  constitute 
an  unfair  labor  practtoe  prior  thereto. 

Sbc.  511.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
tlUe  shall  take  effect  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  needed  safe- 
guards against  in;proper  practices  in  labor 
organisations  and  in  labor-management  re- 
lations. It  would  require  the  reporting  and 
disclosure  oA  the  financial  operations  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  of  labor  organizations, 
certain  Unanclal  transactions  of  their  officers, 
and  direct  and  indirect  dealings  between 
officers  of  such  orKanizatlons  and  employers 
which  may  Involve  eonfilcta  of  interests. 
The  bill,  in  general,  would  reinforce  rights  of 
members  with  respect  to  the  proper  admin- 
Istntlon  and  application  of  the  funds  and 
property  of  labor  organizations,  the  election 
and  removal  of  officers,  and  protect  sub- 
ordinate organizations  and  their  Boembers 
from  abusee  of  the  devloas  used  to  exercise 
supervisory  contrsl  over  their  afltolra.  In 
addition,  the  bill  itrovidee  certain  needed  ad- 
justments in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  which  will  better  protect 
certain  employeee.  the  public,  and  innocent 
third  parties  from  the  consequences  of  labor 
disputes,  as  well  ss  provide  tmprovements  in 
repreacntatlon  prooednrea  with  respect  to  the 
construction  industry  to  more  adequately 
meet  the  needs  c<f  labor -management  rela- 
tions in  that  Industry. 
As  recommended  by  the  President — 
All  unions  would  be  required  to  file  annual 
reports  with  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
respect  to  their  financial  operations  and  to 
furnish  such  Information  to  their  members. 
In  addition,  unions  would  be  required  to  file 
copies  of  their  constitutions  and  bylawa  along 
with  detailed  information  vrlth  respect  to 
their  organizatioa  and  procedures,  includ- 
ing certification  that  praaoribed  minimum 
standards  for  the  election  and  removal  o( 
officers  are  provided  and  being  followed. 


Znfonnatlasx  required  to  be  reported  under 
the  act  would  be  often  to  the  public,  and 
unions  would  be  required  to  keep  adequate 
records  on  mntten  to  be  reported  which 
would  be  open  to  examination  by  Govern- 
ment repreeentativea  and,  upon  request,  ac- 
ceeslble  to  union  membors. 

Unions,  union  officers  and  agents,  and  em- 
ployers would  be  required  to  report  and 
keep  records  regarding  any  payments  or 
transactions,  including  thoee  engaged  in 
through  employer  intermediaries,  which  may 
create  conflicts  of  Interests  or  involve  inter- 
ference with  the  statutory  collective  bargain- 
ing and  organizational  rights  of  employees. 

Union  funds  and  property  would  l>e  re- 
quired to  be  held  and  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  and  for  furthering 
the  purposes  of  the  union  and  such  duty 
would  be  enforclble  In  any  court  In  a  suit 
by.  or  in  behalf  of,  its  members. 

All  unions  would  be  required  to  hold  peri- 
odic elections  of  officers  and  to  ot>serve  minl- 
fnum  standards  for  the  conduct  of  elections. 
Including  the  right  of  all  members  to  vote, 
with  due  notice,  by  secret  ballot  without 
restraint  or  coercion,  equal  opportunity  for 
all  members  to  nominate  and  be  candidates, 
and  the  provision  of  procedures  and  facili- 
ties to  ensure  honest  elections  and  the  accu- 
rate tabulation  of  votes:  the  use  of  union  or 
employer  funds  to  promote  any  candidate 
for  union  office  would  be  banned  and  union 
constitutions  and  bylaws  would  have  to  con- 
tain detailed  statements  of  election  pro- 
cedures and  compliance  with  euch  proce- 
dures would  be  required  to  I>e  certified  to  by 
the  principal  executive  officer. 

All  unions  would  be  required  to  observe 
minimum  standards,  including  conformity 
with  applicable  provisions  of  their  constitu- 
tions and  bylaws  In  the  exercise  of  super- 
visory control  over  the  affairs  of  subordinate 
bodies,  the  exercise  of  such  control  to  be 
limited  to  purptoses  of  ensuring  democratic, 
honest,  and  responsible  administration  of 
the  subordinate  t>ody  and  effectuating  legit- 
imate objectives  of  the  labor  organization. 

The  administration  of  this  legislation 
would  be  placed  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  he  would  be  provided  with  adeqtiate 
authority  to  issue  regulations,  investigate, 
subpena  witnesses  and  documents,  hold 
hearings,  issue  decisions  and  orders  (which 
would  be  subject  to  Judicial  review)  requir- 
ing compliance  and  imposing  sanctions  for 
willful  violations,  and  bring  actions  In  the 
Federal  courts  for  Injunctions  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  act. 

The  bill  would  provide  criminal  penalties 
or  administrative  sanctions  of  loss  of  tax 
exemption  or  the  use  of  or  access  to  pro- 
cedures under  Federal  labor-management 
relations  statutes  for  willful  violations  of  the 
act;  it  would  also  prescribe  criminal  penal- 
ties for  concealment  or  destruction  of  rec- 
ords required  by  the  act  to  be  kept,  bribery 
between  employers  and  employee  represent- 
atives, embezzlement  of  union  or  certain 
trust  funds,  and  false  entry  or  destruction  of 
tinlon  books  and  records. 

Any  present  remedies  that  union  membera 
have  under  State  or  Federal  laws,  in  addition 
to  those  provided  In  the  bill,  would  be 
preserved. 

The  secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  would  be 
strengthened  and  extended  so  as  to  cover 
direct  coercion  of  secondary  employers  and 
Inducements  of  individual  employees  to  re- 
fuse to  perform  services  vrlth  an  object  of 
forcing  their  employer  to  cease  doing  busi- 
ness with  another  person,  and  to  Include 
employers  not  otherwise  covered  by  the  act 
under  the  protaetlone  of  the  provtslons;  it 
would  also  be  made  clear  that  union  activity 
U  permitted  against  secondary  employes 
performing  "farmed-out"  strudc  work  for 
the  primary  employer  and,  under  certain  clr- 
cumstancea,    against    secondary    employers 


engaged  in  work  at  a  common  eonstmetlon 
site  vrlth  the  primary  employer. 

It  would  be  made  an  unfair  labor  pracUoe, 
subject  to  mandatory  injunction,  for  a  union 
to  picket  in  order  to  coerce  an  employer  to 
recognize  It  as  bargaining  repreeentative  of 
his  employees  or  such  cimployees  to  accept  or 
deaignate  it  where:  the  employer  has  recog- 
nized another  union  In  accordance  with  law, 
a  representation  election  has  been  conducted 
within  the  preceding  12  miontbs.  It  cannot 
be  shown  that  there  i£  a  stifficient  showing 
of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to 
be  represented  by  such  union,  or  picketing 
has  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time  with- 
out a  representation  election. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  would 
be  authorized  to  decline  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
over  cases  where  it  considers  the  effect  on 
conunerce  Is  not  substantial  enough  to  war- 
rant the  exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction  and  State 
courts  and  agencies  would  be  permitted  jo 
exercise  Jurisdiction  over  these  cases. 

The  provision  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  which  bars  certain  strikers  from 
voting  in  a  representation  election,  although 
their  replacements  nuiy  vote,  would  l>e  elimi- 
nated and  the  voting  eligibility  of  strikers,  as 
well  as  others,  would  be  left  to  the  admin- 
istrative discretion  of  the  Board;  the  Board 
also  would  be  permitted  to  conduct  repre- 
sentation elections  without  prior  hearings 
where  there  is  no  substantial  objection  to 
such  an  election. 

The  Board  would  be  authorized  to  certify 
building  and  construction  trades  unions  as 
l>argaining  representatives  vrlthout  an  elec- 
tion, under  carefully  considered  specific  con- 
ditions. 

Employers,  as  well  as  unions,  wishing  to 
use  the  Board's  procedures  would  be  required 
to  sign  non-Communist  affidavits,  thtu  eqtud- 
izing  the  burden  of  such  affidavits:  this  re- 
quirement would  be  strengthened  by  pro- 
viding that  an  affidavit  found  by  a  court  to 
be  false  shall  not  constitute  compliance  and 
requiring  that  the  affidavit  relate  to  conduct 
during  the  12-month  period  preceding  its 
execution. 

It  would  be  made  clear  that  parties  to  a 
valid  collective-bargaining  agreement  need 
not  bargain  during  the  life  of  the  agreement 
unless  they  have  fnovlded  for  a  reopening, 
or  such  reopening  Is  mutually  agreeable. 

Zt  would  be  reqtilred  that  the  Board  be 
bipartisan  in  oompoalUon  by  providing  that 
no  more  than  three  members  may  be  of  the 
same  political  party  and  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  designate  an  acting  General 
Oounsel  of  the  Board  when  yacsmdes  occur 
in  that  office. 

A  summary  discussion  of  the  bill  by  title 
and  section  follows: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  a  short  title 
for  the  legislation,  the  "Labor-Management 
Practices  Act  of  1969." 

Section  2  consists  of  the  congressional  find- 
ings and  policy  showing  the  relationship  of 
the  subject  matter  to  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce and  the  national  public  inta-est  in 
the  activities  of  labor  organizations  aiMl  the 
empl03rees  Vmj  repreeent. 

TITLB  I — CENBtAL  FBOVISIONS 

De/lniftoiu 

Section  101 :  This  section  defines  14  terms 
used  throughout  the  act.  Including  "labor 
organization,"  "employer,"  "employee,"  "per- 
son," "commerce,"  "affecting  commerce,"  and 
"supervisory  control." 

Separability  of  prorMons 

Section  102:  This  section  provides  that  If 
any  provision  of  the  act  Is  held  to  be  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  the  act  shall  not  be  affected. 

Effective  date 
Bectkm  108:  The  act  beoomee  effective  W 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  exoepi  tbU 
provisions  authorizing  the  promulgatiaa  at 

regulations  become  effective  immediately. 
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Oeneral  requirements 

Section  aoi:  Ttils  Mctlon  obliges  every 
person  required  to  file  reports  or  other  docu- 
menta  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the 
act  to  file  them  In  the  manner  required 
thereby,  to  maintain  records  necessary  to 
explain  and  verify  them,  and  to  keep  such 
records  available  for  examination  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  representative  for  at  least 
5  years. 

Reporting  by  labor  organizations 

Section  903:  This  section  requires  every 
labor  organization  to  file  with  the  Secretary 
a  copy  of  Its  constitution  and  bylaws  and 
other  basic  dociunants  along  with  a  report, 
signed  by  Its  president  (or  other  chief  execu- 
tive ofllcer)  and  its  secretary  (or  other  chief 
records  officer) ,  containing  detailed  informa- 
tion, or  references  to  the  provisions  of  the 
governing  documents  containing  such  in- 
formation, with  respect  to  its  major  internal 
structure  and  procedures,  including  pro- 
visions for  discipline  or  removal  of  officers 
or  agents  for  breach  of  trust  and  provisions 
made  for  notice,  hearings.  Judgment  on  the 
evidence  and  appeal  proceduse  in  connection 
with  disciplinary  action  against  members. 
Any  changes  in  the  reported  Information 
must  be  shown  by  an  amendment  filed  when 
the  next  annual  financial  report  is  due. 

Each  labor  organisation  must  also  certify 
annually  that  its  constitution  and  bylaws 
contain  the  provisions  for  election  and  re- 
moval of  officers  required  under  title  in, 
but  a  period  of  3  years  or  until  the  next  con- 
stitutional convention  (iirhichever  is  earlier) 
Is  allowed  to  enable  unions  to  incorporate 
such  provisions  in  their  constitution  and  by- 
laws if  they  certify  during  this  interim  period 
as  to  their  existing  provisions  and  procedures. 
In  addition,  every  labor  organization  ex- 
ercising or  assiuilng  supwrvisory  control  over 
a  subordinate  labor  organisation  must  make, 
within  SO  days  of  such  assumption  or  at  the 
time  of  filing  the  report  required  by  this 
section  and  semiannually  thereafter,  a  re- 
port certifying  that  the  requirements  of 
title  in  are  being  observed  and  showing  the 
union  xinder  control,  the  date  control  was 
established,  the  reason  for  the  control  and 
Its  duration,  the  steps  being  taken  to  re- 
establish autonomy,  and  specified  informa- 
tion respecting  voting  rights  of  members  and 
finances  of  the  supervised  body. 

Section  303 :  Every  labor  organization  must 
also  file  with  the  Secretary  an  annual  report 
With  respect  to  its  financial  affairs  and  indi- 
cating the  method  by  which  this  report  is 
made  available  to  its  members.  These  re- 
ports must  show,  among  other  things,  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  organization 
at  the  beginning  and  close  of  its  last  fiscal 
year  and  amounts  paid  as  compensation  and 
ezpenae  or  other  allowances  for  each  officer, 
agent,  and  employee  whose  aggregate  com- 
pensation and  allowances  for  the  year  ex- 
ceeded $10,000.  They  must  also  explain  in 
detail,  or  by  reference  to  other  reports,  all 
receipts  by  the  organization  or  any  of  its 
officers  or  agents  of  anything  of  value  other 
than  payments  allowed  under  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  from  an  employer  having  employees 
who  are,  or  might  be,  represented  by  the 
labor  organization,  or  from  any  person  rep- 
resenting such  an  employer. 

Section  204:  This  section  requires  every 
labor  organization  to  make  the  information 
contained  in  its  reports,  and  the  records  and 
data  required  to  be  kept,  available  to  its 
members  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Reports  of  labor-management  /Ijiancial 
dealings 

Section  306:  This  section  requires  every 
officer,  agent,  or  other  representative  of  a 
labor  organization  to  file  reports  with  the 


Secretary  with  respect  to  all  direct  and  in- 
direct payments  to  or  from  employers  hav- 
ing employees  who  are  or  might  be  or- 
ganized or  represented  by  the  union  or  to 
or  from  persons  representing  any  such  em- 
ployers (including  transactions  engaged  in 
by  a  spouEe  or  minor  child).  Also  requires 
information  on  Investments  and  business 
transactions  so  related  to  such  an  employer 
as  to  possibly  Involve  confilcts  of  interest.  If 
the  officer,  agent,  or  representative  of  the 
union  derives  direct  or  Indirect  benefit  from 
any  such  transaction  it  must  be  rep>orted 
even  if  the  direct  participant  was  some  rela- 
tive or  other  third  person  rather  than  the 
union  official  himself.  Payments  allowable 
under  section  302(0)  of  the  LMRA,  regular 
remuneration  for  service  as  an  employee,  pur- 
chases and  sales  In  regular  course  of  business 
at  regular  prices,  and  bona  fide  investments 
In  traded  securities  not  Involving  substantial 
Interest  need  not  be  reported. 

Section  306:  Any  employer  who  partici- 
pated directly  or  Indirectly  in  any  transac- 
tion required  to  be  reported  by  unions  or 
their  officers,  agents  or  repreeentatlves  under 
sections  203  or  306,  or  who  paid  employees 
or  others  for  the  performance  of  any  acts 
whereby  employees  may  be  restrained, 
coerced,  or  Interfered  with  in  the  exercise 
of  rights  secured  by  section  7  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  or  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  must  file  a  report  with  the  Secretary. 
These  reports  will  identify  the  persons.  In- 
cluding intermediaries,  involved  in  the 
transaction,  explain  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction,  and  specify  the  s\uns,  property, 
or  benefit  Involved. 

Regulations  or  reports,  records  and  disclo- 
sure of  reported  information 

Section  207:  This  section  requires  that  re- 
ports be  filed  within  90  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act  or  the  establishment 
of  the  reporting  organization,  and  annually 
thereafter  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  308:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  prescrltw  such  standards,  for 
required  reports,  recordkeeping,  and  disclo- 
sure of  information,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  the 
act's  provisions. 

S3ctlon  209:  The  contents  of  reports  and 
documents  filed  with  the  Secretary  are  made 
public  information,  and  he  is  authorized  to 
publish  and  use  such  Information  for  sta- 
tistical and  research  purposes.  He  Is  also 
authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  provid- 
ing for  the  examination  by  the  public  of 
the  information  contained  In  the  reports 
and  documents,  and  to  furnish  copies  of  the 
documents  filed  with  him  upon  payment  of 
the  cost  of  the  service.  Copies  of  reports  re- 
quired to  be  filed  will  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary,  or  by  the  reporting  person, 
to  appropriate  State  agencies. 

Statutory  provisions  amended 
Section  310:  This  section  amends  sections 
9(f)  and  (g)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  substitute  compliance  with  the  filing 
requirements  of  this  act  for  the  present  re- 
quirements of  these  subsections.  Tills  com- 
pliance is  made  a  prerequisite  to  use  of  the 
NLRB  facilities  by  both  labor  organisations 
and  employers. 

Responsibilities  of  certain  persons 
Section  311,  Provides  that  union  and  com- 
pany officers  required  to  sign  reports  under 
the  act  shall  be  personally  responsible  for 
the  filing,  acciiracy  and  completeness  of  the 
statements  in  the  reports. 

Section  313:  Provides  that  nothing  In 
title  n  shall  relieve  any  person  from  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  any  law  affecting 
any  labor  organization  unless  such  provisions 
would  conflict  with  the  provisions,  or  inter- 
fere with  carrying  out  the  objectives,  of  this 
act. 


TiTLs  m— o^i.itts'i  loita  to 

OBOAJriBAnOM 

Responsibilities   of  persons  entrusted  with 
funds  and  property  of  m  labor  orgmnimatUm 

Section  301:  This  section  Imposes  upon 
every  officer,  agent,  or  other  representative 
of  a  labor  organization  having  any  of  the 
organization's  money  or  property  In  his  pos- 
session or  cxistody  by  virtue  of  his  position  a 
duty  to  hold  such  money  or  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  memt>ers  and  for  furthering 
the  purposes  of  the  organisation  and  to 
handle  it  only  In  accordance  with  such  duty 
and  in  a  manner  authorised  by  the  organi- 
sation's governing  rules. 

A  right  of  action  in  any  oo\irt  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  to  obtain  relief  for  dis- 
regard of  such  duty  is  conferred  upon  union 
members  or  principal  officers.  The  applica- 
bility of  other  laws  respecting  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  union  representatlvss 
Is  preserved. 

Officers  and  their  election  and  removal 

Section  803:  This  section  requires  union 
constitutions  and  bylaws  to  state  the  quali- 
fications and  procedures  for  notnlnation, 
election,  and  removal  of  officers,  which  must 
conform  to  certain  minttmim  standards. 
These  Include  limitation  of  terms  of  oOle* 
to  not  over  S  years  for  officers  of  Interns- 
tionals  and  S  years  for  those  of  locals,  and 
assurance  of  the  right  of  any  member  to  run 
for  and  hold  office.  Members  must  be  given 
reasonable  opportunity  to  nomlnats  candi- 
dates and  to  participate  In  secret  slsetlons. 
and  ballots  and  election  records  must  bs 
preserved  for  at  least  a  year.  Rights  of  a 
member  under  these  provisions  shall  not  bs 
affected  by  a  failure  of  an  employer  to  pay 
dues  "checked  off."  Union  shall  prorlds  fa- 
cilities and  procsdurs  to  Insurs  frse,  bonast 
elections  and  accurate  count  of  votes. 

Unions  are  also  required  to  have  and  fol- 
low procedures  and  standards  Insuring  mem- 
bers the  opportunity  to  remove  elected  ofl- 
cers  from  office  by  nuijorlty  vote  upon  a 
showing  that  a  substantial  number  of  mem- 
bers desire  a  recall.  Election  of  successors 
to  recalled  officers  shall  be  held  promptly  and 
in  accordance  with  required  election  stand- 
ards. 

The  right  to  bring  suit  In  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  enforcement  at 
the  provisions  of  this  section  or  the  elactlOB 
provisions  contained  In  section  808  Is  con- 
ferred upon  union  members  where  the  viola- 
tions are  not  the  subject  of  any  pending 
action  or  proceeding  brought  by  the  Saers- 
tary  under  title  IV.  However,  a  grace  period 
of  3  years  or  until  the  next  constitutional 
convention  is  provided  for  unions  which  can 
make  neceseary  changes  only  by  a  consti- 
tutional convention. 

Section  303:  Use  of  union  or  employar 
funds  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  any  par- 
son in  a  union  election  is  prohibited.  It  Is 
also  made  unlawful  for  any  person  convicted 
of  violations  of  this  act  to  serve  as  an  cffiosr. 
agent,  or  other  representative  of  a  union 
within  6  years  of  conviction,  for  any  person 
to  so  serve  while  ineligible  to  vote  because 
of  a  conviction  for  any  crime,  or  for  any 
union  or  union  ofllcial  having  preventive 
power  to  permit  any  such  Ineligible  person 
to  serve. 

Supervisory  etmtrol  of  one  labor  organisation 
by  another 

Section  304:  Compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  Is  required  of  every  la- 
bor organization  assuming  supervisory  con- 
trol over  another.  Such  control  shall  be 
exercised  only  according  to  the  governing 
rules  of  the  labor  organizations  Involved  and 
to  insure  democratic,  responsible,  and  honest 
administration  of  the  subordinate  body. 
The  exercise  of  such  supervisory  control  Is 
limited  to  the  period  reasonably  necessary 
for  correction  of  evils.     A  presumption  Is 
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creatad  tliat  a  period  of  over  18  months  is 
not  reasonably  necessary;  but,  if  rebutted, 
additional  extsnskm  of  sapenrtsory  control 
for  not  over  1  yaar  may  bs  approved.  Lim- 
itations ars  Impoaed  upon  the  union  exer- 
cising supervisory  control  with  respect  to 
counting  votes  or  delega'..es  and  transferring 
funds  of  the  subordinate  union. 

gxeretos  of  rigtits  by  labor  orpmniMmtiou 
members 

Section  300:  This  section  prohibits  dis- 
ciplinary actions  against  union  members  for 
Institution  of  actions  or  proceedings  to  en- 
force title  m.  It  also  preserves  existing 
rights  and  remedies  untier  union  constitu- 
tions and  bylaws  and  urder  State  or  Terri- 
torial law. 


TITLS  nr — aaMUfisTaanc-ir,  SMroacxisxMT. 
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Administntlon 

Section  401:  This  section  states  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  olhar  than  amend- 
ments of  existing  statutes,  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  SecretiJ-y  who  is  empow- 
ered to  take  action  and  prescribe  procedures 
necessary  to  effectuate  ict.  Secretary  au- 
thorised to  make  expend  tures  and  appoint 
personnel,  including  attorneys  who  may  rep- 
resent him  in  any  litiga'.lon  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Section  402:  Provides  tar  a  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Reports,  to  be  sppointcd  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to 
perform  such  duties  uuder  this  and  other 
statutes  as  the  Secretary*  may  delegate  to 
him. 

Section  403:  This  section  authorizes  ar- 
rangements by  the  Secretary  for  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  from  other  governmental 
and  State  agencies  and  provides  for  referral 
of  evidence  of  violations  of  this  act  or  other 
Federal  Isw  to  the  Attorney  General  or  other 
Federal  enforcement  agencies. 

Investigation  and  <m/oreemeiU 

Section  404:  The  Secrttary  is  authortsad 
to  investigate  alleged  vlotatlnns  of  provi- 
sions of  act  or  rules  or  regulatloos  Issued 
thereunder,  to  publish  Infonnatloo  with  re- 
spect to  violations,  and  to  make  such  In- 
vestigations with  respect  to  the  accuracy  and 
oompletenees  of  required  reports  as  may  bs 
necessary  in  the  enforc«tnent  of  the  act. 
He  la  also  authorized  to  r  seelve  and  take  ac- 
tion upon  complaints  of  violations  of  the 
act.  but  complaints  shall  aot  be  made  public 
except  with  complalnarfS  consent.  The 
Secretary  or  his  authortwd  representatives 
are  given  powers  of  enti7.  Inspection,  and 
interrogation,  as  well  as  to  hold  hearings 
and  make  findings  of  lact  and  decisions 
based  on  them. 

This  section  further  atttaortzes  the  Secre- 
tary to  esUbllsh  Union  FToeedtires  Examin- 
ing Boards  to  inquire  int>  certain  cases  un- 
der the  act,  to  conduct  neoesssur  hearings, 
and  to  make  findings,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary.  The  sub- 
pena  power  provided  by  the  PMeral  Power 
Act  Is  made  applicnble  to  the  Secretary  and 
his  authorised  representatives,  including  the 
Union  Procedures  Examirilng  Boards,  for  the 
purposes  of  any  inquiry  under  the  act. 

Section  405:  The  S?cri!t€a7  Is  authorised 
to  bring  actions  to  reetrain  or  prevent  viola- 
tions of  the  reporting,  union  election  and 
supervisory  control  provliilons  of  the  aot  and 
to  compel  compliance  with  the  act  and  or- 
ders Issued  thereunder. 

Section  408:  This  sectlm  confers  Jurisdic- 
tion on  the  U.S.  district  courts  (and  other 
appropriate  Federal  trial  courts)  of  actions 
brought,  under  the  act,  t>y  the  Secretary  or 
by  union  members. 

Section  407:  Under  t>ils  section,  service 
upon  an  officer-  or  agent  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. In  his  capacity  as  sttch.  shall  constltuts 
service  upon  the  labor  CTganlzatlon. 


Section  408:  This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  determination  that  there  Is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  bettevs  that  there  hss  been 
a  willful  failure  to  Ills  reqtilred  reports  or 
that  any  person  has  rlolated  tb«  election, 
removal,  or  supervisory  control  provisions, 
to  Institute  sdrntnlstrattve  proceedings  con- 
forming to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Violations  of  provisions  relating  to  election 
and  removal  of  ofllcers  and  the  exercise  of 
supervisory  control  nuiy  be  referred  to  either 
a  hearing  examiner  or  a  Union  Procedures 
Examining  Board.  The  procedure  of  these 
proceedings  is  outlined. 

A  final  order  of  the  Secretary,  made  on  the 
record  of  the  proceedings,  nuiy  direct  neces- 
sary corrective  action  and  Impose  sanctions 
for  not  over  B  years  (unless  the  violation 
continues  longer) .  These  sanctions  con- 
sist, in  cases  where  an  employer  is  found 
to  have  willfully  refuted  to  file  a  report,  of 
loss  of  the  right  to  exercise  any  right  or 
privilege  under  any  Federal  labor-manage- 
ment relations  statute.  A  union  found  to 
have  willfully  failed  to  file  a  report  or  to 
have  violated  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
election  and  removal  of  ofllcers  and  the  exer- 
cise of  supervteory  control  over  subordinate 
bodies  may  also  be  declared  Ineligible  to 
exercise  any  right  or  privilege  under  any 
Federal  labor  relations  law  and /or  to  have 
the  Income  tax  exemption  granted  by  sec- 
tion 601(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Where  the  outcome  of  a  union  election  is 
found  to  have  been  affected  by  violations  of 
the  election  provisions  of  sections  303  and 
303,  the  final  order  may  void  the  election 
and  direct  another  under  such  su(>ervlslon 
as  may  be  necessary. 

The  decisions  and  orders  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  conclusive  upon 
other  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  with- 
drawal of  Federal  rights  and  privileges  in- 
volved, but  they  are  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view and  enforcement  as  provided  in  section 
409.  Upon  notice  that  a  proceeding  under 
this  section  is  pending.  Federal  agsndes  may 
hold  in  atteyance  or  take  other  appropriate 
action  in  matters  which  may  be  affected  by 
the  Secretary's  order. 

Section  4C9:  This  section  provides  for  en- 
forcement of  the- orders  of  the  Secretary,  and 
for  review  of  these  orders  upon  petition  of 
aggrieved  partlea.  by  the  UJ3.  courts  of  ap- 
peals in  the  same  manner  as  NLRB  orders 
are  reviewed.  The  commencement  of  en- 
forcement or  review  proceedings  will  not 
stay  the  Secretary's  order. 
Penalties 

Section  410:  Willful  violations  of  reporting 
and  disclosure  provisions  of  the  act  or  ap- 
plicable regulations  are  punishable  by  fine 
up  to  85, OCX)  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both.  A  fine  up  to  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both,  may  be  Imposed  for  willfully  making 
false  statements  or  falling  to  disclose  mate- 
rial facts. 

Section  411:  A  fine  up  to  $10,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  6  years,  or 
both,  may  be  imposed  for  willful  destruction 
of  records  or  documents  required  to  be  kept. 

Section  412:  Embezzlement  of  the  funds 
of  a  union  or  a  trust  in  which  It  is  Inter- 
ested, or  false  entries  In  or  destruction  of 
books  and  records  of  a  union  or  such  a  trust 
with  Intent  to  defraud  or  mislead,  are  pun- 
ishable by  fine  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Section  418:  This  section  provides  for  a 
fine  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both,  for  willful  viola- 
tions of  provisions  prohibiting  use  of  funds 
to  influence  union  elections  and  barring 
certain  law  violators  as  union  officers  (sec. 
303)  and  of  provisions  protecting  unions 
undergoing  supervisory  control  (sec.  304(c) ). 

Section  414:  This  section  prohibits  the 
offer,  gift,  solicitation,  or  acceptance,  to  or 
from  each  other,  of  payments  in  the  nature 


of  bribes  by  employers  and  their  rejwesenta- 
ttres  and  representatives  of  unions  or  trusts 
In  which  they  are  interested,  with  Intent  to 
Inlhience  actions — or  to  have  actions  In- 
fluenced— as  a  representative  of  the  union 
or  trust  or.  in  the  case  of  an  employer  or  his 
representative,  with  reei>ect  to  labor-man- 
agement relations  of  the  employer.  Viola- 
tions are  punishable  by  fine  up  to  three 
times  the  amount  Involved  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both.  Inunu- 
nlty  would  be  provided  fronr  prosecution 
because  of  self-lncrtmlnatlng  testimony 
given  before  courts  and  grand  Juries  in- 
volving violations  of  these  bribery  provi- 
sions, except  In  the  case  of  perjury  or  con- 
tempt arising  from  such  testimony. 

Section  415:  This  section  amends  section 
302  of  the  Labor  Management  Etelatlons  Act. 
1947,  to  extend  Its  coverage  to  payn^nts 
(1)  by  any  person  acting  In  the  Interest 
of  an  employer  (as  well  as  by  the  employer 
himself)  to  unions  having  members  em- 
ployed in  the  same  trade  or  class  as  the  em- 
ployees cf  such  employer  (as  well  as  to 
unions  representing  his  own  employees), 
and  (2)  to  any  employee  or  group  or  com- 
mittee of  employees  of  the  employer  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with,  restraining  or 
coercing  the  exercise  by  other  employees  of 
the  employer  of  their  self -organisation  rights 
under  Federal  labor  relations  laws  (except 
compensation  for  regular  services) .  The  re- 
ceipt of  any  such  payment  is  also  made  un- 
lawful. 

This  section  also  amends  subsection  (c) 
of  section  802  so  as  to  add  to  the  types  of 
payments  excepted  from  the  prohibitions 
of  the  section  those  made  by  employers 
to  Jointly  administered  tnist  funds  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  costs 
of  apprenticeship  and  training  programs. 

Tm.Z  V — ^U^BOX-MAIf  AGKlCKirr  KXiaTIOKB 

Section  SOl :  This  section  provides  thst  not 
more  than  three  members  of  the  Netlonal 
Labor  Relations  Board  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party.  In  addition,  tt 
makes  clear  that  when  the  office  of  the  Oen- 
eral Counrel  of  the  Board  becomes  vacant 
the  President  may  designate  some  ot^er 
officer  or  employee  to  serve  as  acting  general 
counsel  during  the  vacancy. 

Section  502:  This  section  amends  section 
6  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
make  clear  that  (1)  the  Board  may  by  rule 
or  otherwise  decline  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
over  any  labor  dispute  where,  in  Its  opinion. 
the  effect  on  interstate  commerce  is  not 
sxifflciently  substantial"  to  warrant  exercise 
of  its  Jurisdiction  and  (2)  State  agencies  and 
courts  may  assume  Jurisdiction  over  such 
disputes  where  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  Is 
declined. 

Section  503:  This  section  extends  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  (1)  direct  coercion 
of  employers  to  cease,  or  agree  to  cease,  do- 
ing business  with  another,  (2)  inducement 
or  encouragement  of  employees  Individually 
to  refuse  to  perform  services,  and  (3)  to 
include  within  the  scope  of  the  provisions 
secondary  employers  who  do  not  come  with- 
in the  act's  definition  of  "employer,"  such 
as  railroads  and  mvinlclpalltles.  The  section 
makes  clear  that  those  prohibitions  do  not 
extend  to  activities  directed  at  secondary 
employers  performing  for  a  prinuuy  em- 
ployer "famaed  out"  struck  work  or  those 
engaged  at  a  common  construction  site  with 
another  employer  with  whom  a  \awful  labor 
dispute  exists  with  respect  to  wages,  hotirs,  or 
other  working  conditions  of  emplojrees  work- 
ing at  that  site. 

Section  504:  This  section  amends  section 
8(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
make  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  fw  a  tinlon 
to  engage  In,  or  threaten  to  engage  In,  organ- 
izational and  recognition  picketing  where 
(1)  the  employer  has  recognised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  any  labor  organisation 
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and  ft  quMtlon  concerning  reproMntatlon 
maj  not  b«  ralMd  under  Motion  0(c)  of  the 
•et.  (2)  wltbln  the  last  preceding  12  months 
a  T«lld  election  haa  t>een  conducted,  (8)  the 
union  cannot  eetabllah  the  ezlatence  of 
suffldent  Interaet  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees In  having  It  represent  them,  or  (4) 
picketing  has  been  engaged  In  for  a  reason- 
able iMslod  at  time  and  an  election  under 
9(c)  has  not  been  conducted.  A  savings 
provision  makes  It  clear  that  this  new  pro- 
vision Is  not  Intended  to  make  lawful  any 
activity  which  Is  otherwise  an  unfair  labor 
practice  under  the  act.  The  section  further 
makes  violations  of  the  organizational  and 
recognition  picketing  provisions  subject  to 
the  mandatory  Injunction  provided  in  sec- 
tion 10(1)  at  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

Section  505:  This  section  amends  section - 
8(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  collective  bargaining 
requirements  of  section  8  do  not  require  a 
party  to  a  valid  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract to  bargain  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract with  respect  to  any  modification  which 
would  become  effective  before  a  reopening 
Is  permitted  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  or 
by  agreement  of  the  parties. 

Section  600:  This  section  amends  section 
9(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
authorize  the  Board,  upon  Joint  petitions 
by  an  employer  engaged  in  the  construction 
Industry  and  a  labor  organization  acting  In 
behalf  of  employees  engaged  in  that  Industry 
asserting  that  the  employer  recognizes  the 
union  as  a  representative  of  his  employees 
and  has  entered  into  a  collective  bargaining 


agreement  with  the  union  covering  such  em- 
ployees, to  certify  such  union  as  bargaining 
repreeentative  without  an  employee  election 
If  a  collective  bargaining  relationship  has 
existed  between  the  employer  and  the  union 
julor  to  the  current  agreement  and  if  the 
Board  finds  no  substantial  challenge  by  the 
employees  of  the  repreeentative  status  of  the 
union. 

Section  507 :  This  section  removes  the  pro- 
vision in  section  9(c)  (3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  barring  strikers  who  are 
not  entitled  to  reinstatement  from  voting  in 
representation  elections. 

Section  508:  This  section  amends  section 
9(c)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  permit  the  Board  to  conduct  representa- 
tion elections  prior  to  hearings,  where  no 
substantial  objection  is  made  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

Section  500:  This  section  amends  section 
9(h)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
extend  the  non-Communist  affidavit  provi- 
sions to  employers  as  well  as  unions,  to  re- 
quire that  affidavits  relate  to  activities  during 
the  preceding  12-month  period,  rather  than 
at  time  of  execution  of  affidavit,  and  to  re- 
quire that  they  not  have  been  found  false 
by  any  court. 

Section  610:  This  section  saves  acts  per- 
formed prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
against  being  treated  as  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices under  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  made  by  the  title. 

Section  511 :  This  section  provides  that  the 
effective  date  for  amendments  of  existing  law 
provided  by  this  title  shall  be  60  days  after 
date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 
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ADMnnsraATioN  soi. 
Labor  organizations  covered 
ltv«rj  labor  cwganization  (including  those 
representing  public  employees  and  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations,  and  bodies  com- 
posed of  labor  organization  delegates  such  as 
local  and  regional  conferences,  councils,  etc.) 
engaged  In  activities  affecting  commerce  as 
broadly  defined  in  the  bUl. 


Reporting  and  disclosure 
A.  Who  Must  Report 
1.  All  covered  labor  organizations.  Includ- 
ing regional  and  local  conferences  and  coun- 
cils and  unions  representing  public  em- 
ployees. No  exemption  provisions.  Every 
covered  labor  organization  having  a  subordi- 
nate body  under  supervisory  control  must 
file  special  reports. 


2.  Every  officer,  agent,  or  other  representa- 
tive (defined  to  include  all  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officers,  agents,  and  key  administra- 
tive personnel)  of  a  covered  labor  organiza- 
tion who,  or  whose  spouse  or  minor  child, 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  trans- 
action described  in  C  below  (which  may  in- 
volve conflict  of  interests)  with  an  employer 
or  employer  representative. 

3.  Every  employer  who  engages  directly  or 
indirectly  In  any  transaction  with  a  labor 
organization  or  with  any  of  its  officers, 
agents,  or  representatives  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  report  (involving  possible  conflicts 
of  Interest)  and  every  employer  engaging  in 
a  transaction  described  in  D  below  (which 
may  Involve  Interference  with  statutory 
rights  of  individual  union  members  and  em- 
ployees) .  Under  the  definition  of  "employ- 
er," Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 


S.    SOS     <KKinfB)T-BBVIH) 

Labor  organizations  covered 

Every  labor  organization  engaged  in  an  in- 
dustry affecting  commerce  (somewhat  more 
narrowly  defined  than  In  administration 
bill ) ,  except  labor  organizations  having  few- 
er than  200  members  and  less  than  $20,000 
In  annual  receipts  may  be  exempted  from 
financial  reporting  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  definitions  of  "employer,"  "labor  or- 
ganization." and  "labor  organization  engaged 
In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce"  are  so 
drafted  as  to  raise  a  question  of  incliision  of 
labor  organizations  representing  public  em- 
ployees and  of  regional  and  local  conference 
and  councils  which  do  not  bargain  with 
employers. 

Reporting  and  disclosure 
A.  Who  Must  Report 
1.  Every  labor  organization  engaged  in  an 
Industry  affecting  commerce.  As  noted 
above,  definitions  are  so  drafted  as  to  raise 
a  question  of  Inclusion  of  luilons  represent- 
ing public  employees  and  of  regional  and 
local  conferences  and  councils  which  do  not 
bargain  with  employers.  Exemption  of  many 
unions  from  financial  reporting  is  nuule  pos- 
sible. Nationals  or  internationals  having 
subordinate  bodies  in  trusteeships  must  file 
special  reports. 

2.  Every  officer  and  employee  (other  than 
a  clerical  employee)  receiving  in  excess  of 
•6,000  during  year  In  wages,  salary,  expenses, 
or  other  allowances  from  labor  organizations, 
who  engages  (either  directly  or  through  his 
spouse  or  minor  child)"  In  any  transaction 
described  in  C  below  (which  may  Involve  a 
confilct  of  Interest  with  employers  the  union 
represents  or  seeks  to  represent). 

3.  Employers  (Including  any  employer 
which,  with  respect  to  any  public  employer 
of  employees,  may  deal  with  labor  organiza- 
tions regarding  wages,  etc..  but  excluding 
Federal,  State,  and  local  govenunents)  en- 
gaged in  an  industry  affecting  conuneroe 
making  payments  described  in  D  below. 
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agencies  and  employers  not  engaged  In  aetlT- 
ities  affecting  oommeroe  are  excluded  from 
reporting  and  other  requirements. 

4.  Under  3  above,  employers  would  have 
to  report  financial  dealings  with  tuilons  and 
their  representaUves  through  Intermedlartas 
(including  labor  relations  consultants)  as 
well  as  direct  dealings. 


B.  What  Uust  Be  Reported  by  Unions 
1.  Organizational  structure  and  proceduree 

Copies  of  constitutions,  bylaws,  and  other 
bitBlc  documents  having  similar  effect  must 
be  filed  and  information  on  organization  and 
procedures  brought  up  to  date  annually. 


Report,  signed  by  president  (or  other  chief 
executive  officer),  and  secretary  (or  other 
chief  records  officer),  must  show  name  and 
address  of  union;  names  and  titles  of  all 
officers;  how  these  officers  (including  stew- 
ards and  delegates)  were  selected;  meeting 
and  election  procedures:  qualifications  or 
restrictions  for  membership,  initiation  fees. 
dues,  assessment  procedures:  procedures  for 
removal  or  discipline  of  officers  or  agents  for 
breach  of  trust  and  for  fines,  siispenslons.  or 
expulsions  of  members  and  grounds  for  such 
action:  any  provision  made  for  notice,  hear- 
ings. Judgment  on  the  evidence  and  appeal 
procediure  in  connection  with  disciplinary 
action  against  members;  proceduree  for  au- 
thorizing disbursement  of  union  funds  and 
audit  of  union  financial  transactions;  and. 
by  reference  to  documents  filed,  the  pro- 
cedures for  authorizing  bargaining  demands. 
ratifying  contract  terms,  and  authorlalng 
strikes. 

Certification,  signed  by  president  and  sec- 
retary, that  constitution  and  bylaws  contain 
the  provisions  with  respect  to  election  and 
removal  of  officers  which  are  specified  else- 
where in  the  bill  {UUe  HI)  and  that  the 
union  is  complying  with  these  procedures  (a 
period  is  provided  tar  ootnlng  Into  com- 
pliance where  changes  must  be  made  by  con- 
stitutional convention).  The  mandatory 
election  and  removal  provisions  are  described 
In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  chart. 

Where  union  has  assumed  supervisory 
control  or  trusteeship  over  a  subordinste 
body,  a  special  report  must  be  made  semi- 
annually showing  name  and  addrees  of  sub- 
ordinate body;  date  of  assumption  and  ex- 
pected length  of  period  of  control;  reasons 
for  assximptlon  and  continuance  of  control: 
present  status  concerning  restoration  of  au- 
tonomy; participation  of  members  In  selec- 
tion of  delegates  to  convention  or  elections: 
any  funds  transferred  from  subordinate 
body;  and  normal  per  capita  tax  and  assess- 
ments payable  by  it. 

Expressly  provides  that  Individuals  re- 
quired to  sign  above  reports  are  personally 
responsible  for  them. 

2.  Financial  affalra 

Annual  report,  signed  by  president  (or 
other  chief  executive  ofllcer).  secretary  (or 
other  chief  records  c^llcer)  and  treasurer  (or 
other  chief  financial  ofllcer).  must  show 
method  by  which  copies  have  been  made 
available,  as  required,  to  members,  and  must 
contain,  in  such  reasonable  detail  as  required 
by  the  Secretary,  Information  on  assets  and 
liabilities,  financial  activities  during  the  year, 
amounts  and  sources  of  receipts  and  amounts 
and   purposes   of    disbxusements.   Including 
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4.  Any  person  engaged  In  providing  labor 
relations  consultant  services  to  an  employer 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
and  who  undertakes,  pursuant  to  agreement 
or  arrangement,  actlvltliis  where  an  object 
thereof  is  directly  or  indirectly  to  provide 
the  services  described  In  D  below  (exempts 
consultants  giving  or  agreeing  to  give  advice 
to  an  employer  or  repreientlng  or  agreeing 
to  represent  an  employer  in  collective  bar- 
gaining or  before  any  cc'urt,  administrative 
agency,  or  arbitration  tribunal). 

B.  What  Must  Be  Reported  by  Unions 
I.  Organizational  structure  and  procedures 

Copies  of  constitutions  and  bylaws  must 
be  filed,  but  although  the  unions  may  meet 
the  reporting  requirements  by  reference  to 
other  governing  documents,  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  file  such  other  governing  docu- 
ments. Information  on  organization  and 
procedures  must  be  brought  up  to  date  with- 
in 30  days  from  the  occurrence  of  any 
change. 

Report,  signed  by  president  and  secretary 
or  corresponding  principal  officers  must  show 
the  same  information  as  required  under  the 
administration  bill,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions: (s)  only  names  and  titles  of  "con- 
stitutional officers  (including  its  principal 
financial  officer)"  must  be  shown;  (b)  there 
Is  no  requirement  for  Information  on  how 
officers  listed  were  selected;  (c)  there  Is  no 
requirement  for  Informstlon  on  procedures 
for  removal  of  officers  and  agents  for 
breaches  of  trust;  (d)  information  on  sus- 
pensions of  members  and  grounds  therefor 
is  not  required:  (e)  there  is  no  requirement 
for  reporting  any  provision  made,  in  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings,  for  notice,  hearings. 
Judgment  on  the  evidence  snd  appeal  pro- 
cedure. 


No  certification  of  compliance  with  elec- 
tion requirements  of  the  bill  is  required. 


National  or  International  labor  organiza- 
tions which  have  or  assume  trvisteeshlp  over 
any  subordinate  organization  shall  file  a 
semiannual  report  showing  the  name  and 
addrees  of  the  subordinate  organization; 
date  of  establishment  of  trusteeship:  reasons 
for  establishing  or  continuing  trusteeship; 
participation  by  members  of  subordinate 
body  in  selection  of  delegates  to  policy- 
making bodies  and  of  officers  of  national  or 
international  union. 


Expressly  provides  that  Individuals  re- 
quired to  sign  above  reports  are  personally 
responsible  tax  them. 

2.  Financial  affairs 

Annual  report,  signed  by  chief  financial  of- 
ficer and  two  other  prlnclfMl  officers,  must 
contain  (in  such  detail  as  may  be  necessary 
accurately  to  disclose  union's  financial  condi- 
tion and  operations  for  the  year)  the  follow- 
ing information:  assets,  liabilities,  amounts 
and  sources  of  receipts  and  amounts  and 
purposes  of  disbursements.  Including  spe- 
cifically salaries,  allowances,  and  other  dis- 
bursements "to  each  officer  and  each  em- 
ployee who  received  more  than  $7,000  from 
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amounts  paid  as  compensation  and  by  way 
of  expense  or  other  allowances  for  each  of- 
ficer, agent,  or  employee  whose  aggregate 
compensation  and  allowances  for  the  year 
exceeded  $10,000. 

The  report  must  explain  in  detail  or  by 
reference  to  reports  required  of  officers,  etc.. 
the  full  circumstances  of  the  receipt  of  any- 
thing of  value  from  any  employer  having 
employees  who  are  or  might  be  organized  or 
represented  by  the  union  or  from  any  person 
representing  such  an  employer  (except  pay- 
ments allowable  under  section  302(c)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act) . 

3.  Information  required  in  union  reports 
must  be  made  available  to  each  member  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  prescribe. 


C.  What  Must  Be  Reported  by  Union  Officers, 

Agents,  Etc. 

1.  All  direct  and  indirect  payments  to  or 
from  employers  having  employees  who  are 
or  might  be  organized  or  represented  by  the 
union  or  to  or  from  persons  representing 
any  such  employers  (including  transactions 
engaged  in  by  a  spouse  or  minor  child ) . 
Also  requires  information  on  investments 
and  business  transactions  so  related  to  such 
an  employer  as  to  possibly  involve  conflicts 
of  Interest  If  the  officer,  agent,  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  union  derives  direct  or  m- 
dlrect  benefit  from  any  such  transaction  it 
must  be  reported  even  if  the  direct  partici- 
pant was  some  relative  or  other  third  per- 
son rather  than  the  union  officer  himself. 
Payments  allowable  under  section  302(c)  of 
the  LMRA.  regular  remuneration  for  service 
as  an  employee,  purchases  and  sales  in  regu- 
lar course  of  business  at  regular  prices,  and 
bona  fide  Investments  in  traded  securities 
not  Involving  substantial  interest  need  not 
be  reported. 

D.  What  Must   Be  Reported   by   Employers 

and  Employer  Representatives 
1.  Employer  must  report  full  information 
on  any  transaction  directly  or  Indirectly  en- 
gaged In  with  the  union  or  its  officers,  agents, 
or  representatives  which  the  latter  are  re- 
quired to  report. 


2.  If  the  employer  directly  or  indirectly 
makes  specified  payments  which  may  mvolve 
interference  with  rights  of  Individual  union 
members  and  employees  tinder  Federal  labcn*- 
DUinagement  relations  laws,  a  full  report 
must  be  made. 


See  A-4  above. 
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lab<»-  organizations."  loans  In  excess  of  $500 
to  officers,  employees,  or  members,  and 
loans  to  any  business  enterprise,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  security,  if  any,  and  arrange- 
ments for  repasmient. 

Does  not  provide  for  union  reports  on  fi- 
nancial dealings  with  employers  other  than 
loans  to  a  business  enterprls<i. 


S.  Information  required  In  union  reports 
must  be  made  available  to  all  members  In 
such  form  and  manner  as  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  prescribe.  Labor  organizations  required 
to  file  reports  undef  trusteeahip  provisions 
must  also  make  available  information  con- 
tained in  reports  to  each  member  or  organi- 
zation under  trusteeship. 

C.  What  Must  Be  Reported  by  Union  Officers. 
Agents,  Etc. 

Annual  reports  by  such  union  officers  and 
bona  fide  employees  as  are  described  above 
in  A-2,  describing  specified  financial  trans- 
actions with  employers,  and  Investments 
which  may  possibly  involve  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, including  Items  such  as  stock  and 
t>ond  transfers  and  loans.  Also  must  report 
if  received  payments  from  employers  and 
labor  relations  consultants;  pursuant  to 
agreement  to  influence  or  affect  employees 
in  exercise  of  rights  under  section  7  of  NLRA 
or  Railway  Labor  Act.  This  latter  require- 
ment applies  to  payments  from  any  em- 
ployer or  consultant.  The  specified  trans- 
actions do  not  appear  to  include  all  which 
are  reportable  under  the  administration  bill, 
and  the  exceptions  from  reporting  require- 
ments differ  from  those  in  the  latter  biU. 


D.  What  Must  Be  Reported  by  Employers 
and  Employer  Representatives 

Employer  must  report  any  direct  or  in- 
direct payment  or  loan  or  any  i»omlse  there- 
for to  any  labor  union  (x  ofllcer  or  employee 
thereof,  except  (1)  payments  pursuant  to  a 
bargaining  agreement;  (2)  compensation 
paid  for  services  as  an  employee  of  such  em- 
ployer; and  (3)  payments  or  loans  made  by 
a  national  bank  or  other  credit  institution. 

Employer  must  report  any  expendittu'es  in 
connection  with  an  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment with  a  labor  relations  consultant  by 
which  the  consultant  (a)  undertakes  activi- 
ties where  an  object  thereof  is  to  persuade 
employees  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  or  (b)  un- 
dertakes to  supply  such  employer  with  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  activities  of  employees 
or  unions;  and  any  expenditure  in  excess  of 
$2,500  where  the  object  is  to  persuade  em- 
ployees In  the  exercise  at  the  above  rights. 
(Exempts  adjustments  in  wages  or  other 
employee  benefits:  and  expenditures  to  ob- 
tain information  for  use  solely  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Judicial,  administrative,  or  arbitral 
proceedings;  or  for  representation  In  such 
proceedings.) 

Any  labor  relations  consultant  who  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  described  In  A-4 
above  where  the  object  Is,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly to  (a)  persuade  employees  In  the 
exercise  at  their  rights  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively;  (b)  supply  an  employer 
with  Information  concerning  the  activities 
of  employees  or  unions  In  connection  with  a 
labor  dispute  must  file  an  annual  report 
showing: 

(1)  The  name  xmder  which  the  oonsultant 
Is  doing  business  and  his  address. 

(2)  Receipts  from  employers  for  oonsult- 
ant services  and  sources  thereof. 
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B.  Records  Required 
1.  XTnlona  aauct  maintain  and  keep  for  S 
3rean  raoortto  neoenary  to  explain  and  verify 
the  reported  iBformation.  Records  mutt  be 
made  available  to  members  at  reaaonable 
times  and  xinder  reasonable  conditions  upon 
request,  In  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretaiy  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

3.  Union  officers,  agents,  and  representa- 
tives must  maintain  and  keep  for  8  years 
records  necessary  to  explain  and  verify  all 
Information  reported. 

3.  Employers  must  maintain  and  keep  for 
S  years  records  necessary  to  explain  and  ver- 
ify all  Information  reported. 


F.  DlBClosure  of  Reported  Information 

Reports  are  public  information  which  may 
be  published  and  used  for  studies.  Reports 
shall  be  made  available  for  Inspection  and 
copies  may  be  furnished  upon  payment  of 
cost  of  service.  On  request  of  Qovernor 
of  State  or  other  authorized  State  agency 
copies  will  be  made  available  to  State  agency. 


Records  must  be  made  available  for  ex- 
amination by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  bis 
representative. 

O.  enforcement  at  Reporting  Provisions 
1.  Secretary  of  Labor  authorized  to — 
Issue  regulations   governing  reports   and 

records  and  to  prevent  evasion. 


Cooperate  with  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  utilize  their  facilities  in  carry- 
ing out  provisions  of  act. 

Investigate  when  from  complaint  or  other- 
wise he  finds  reason  to  believe  there  may  be 
violations. 


Subpena  witnesses  and  documents,  exam- 
ine records,  and  hold  hearings  In  connec- 
tion with  his  investigations  of  violations. 

Bring  court  actions  in  Federal  courts  for 
injunctions  to  compel  compliance. 

Impose  sanctions,  after  administrative 
hearings,  for  willful  failure  to  file  a  true  and 
proper  report,  wblcli  may  result  in  with- 
drawal from  union  or  employer  of  privileges 
conferred  by  Federal  labor -management  re- 
lations laws  and  in  withdrawal  from  xmlon 
of  tax  exemptions  for  appropriate  period  or 
periods. 

Issue  orders,  after  administrative  proceed- 
ings, requiring  compliance  with  reporting 
provisions,  which  are  subject  to  enforcement 
or  review  In  Federal  appellate  courts. 

Publish  Information  concerning  violations 
(except  confidential  complaints)  and  Inves- 
tigate facts  and  practices  necessary  or  proper 
for  enforcement  or  drafting  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

a.  The  National  Labtn'  Relations  Bofud  la 
required  to  deny  the  use  of  Its  processes  to 
unions  and  to  employers  not  complying  with 
the  reporting  proTlslona  (amends  NLRA  S(f) 
and  (g)  which  now  denies  such  processes  to 
unions  failing  to  cosnpty  with  reporting  pro- 
visions of  that  act). 
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(8)  Dlsbmrsements  of  any  kind  la  con- 
nection with  these  services. 

(4)  A  detailed  statement  of  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  or  arrangement. 

E.  Records  Required 

1.  tTnions  mxist  make,  keep,  and  preserve 
for  such  periods  and  under  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  records  suffi- 
cient to  prepare  and  verify  the  financial  and 
trusteeship  reports  filed.  No  provision  for 
records  on  other  information  reported  by 
unions  or  for  making  records  available  to 
union  members. 

2.  No   provision. 


3.  Employers  and  labor  relations  consult- 
ants must  make,  keep,  and  preserve  for  such 
pwrlods  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  records  sufficient  to 
prepare  and  verify  the  financial  reports  filed. 
F.  Disclosure  of  Reported  Information 

Reports  are  public  Information  which  may 
be  published  and  used  for  studies.  Reports 
available  for  inspection  and  copies  may  be 
made  available  upon  payment  of  cost  of 
service.  On  request  of  Qovernor  of  State 
or  other  authorized  State  agency  copies  will 
be  made  available  to  State  agency  without 
charge.  However,  States  may  not  require  any 
person  to  furnish  the  information  reported 
under  the  Federal  act,  If  a  copy  of  such  in- 
formation is  furnished  to  the  State  or  State 
agency. 

Records    sufflcient    to    prepare    and    verify 
financial    and    trusteeship    reports    shall    be 
kept  and  preserved  under  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
a.  Enforcement  of  Reporting  Provisions 

Secretary  of  Labor  authorized  to — 

Issue  regulations  governing  reports  and 
financial  and  trusteeship  records  and  to  pre- 
vent evasion,  and  to  prescribe  simplified 
forms  to  relieve  burdens  of  unions  and  em- 
ployers. 

(No  provision  for  cooperation  with  other 
agencies.) 

Make  (and  shall  make)  InvestlgatVons 
(only)  when  he  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  violations  have  occurred  and 
when  any  person  fails  to  file  a  report  re- 
quired (in  which  event  he  must  report  to 
union  members  concerning  fact  required  to 
be  in  report  and  reasons  why  it  was  not 
fUed ) . 

Subpena  witnesses  and  documents  in  in- 
vestigations (differs  from  administration 
provisions ) . 

(No  provision  for  any  suit  to  compel  com- 
pliance.) 

(No  provision  for  administrative  remedies 
or  sanctions  such  as  withdrawal  of  tax  or 
other  statutory  privileges.) 


(No   provision   for   enforceable   orders   of 
compliance.) 


Publish  information  concerning  violations 
and  make  studies  and  reports  necessary  to 
aid  enforcement. 


NLRA  0(f)  and  (g)  are  repealed  and  no 
comparable  requirement  of  reporting  as  a 
condition  of  using  NLRB  processes  Is  em- 
bodied In  the  bill.  Unions  which  now  have 
to  report  organizational  and  financial  data 
In  order  to  use  processes  of  the  Board  would 
be  relieved  of  this  obligation  and  could  use 
•uch  processes  even  though  they  refused  to 
file  the  Information  required  by  the  bllL 
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8.  Criminal  penalties  (fine  or  imprtaon- 
ment )  are  provided  for — 

Willful  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with 
reporting  provlsioni  (misdemeanor). 

False  statements   (felony). 

Concealment    or    destruction    ot   books   or 

records  required  to  be  kept  (felony). 

Conflicts  of  interetts 

A.  Reports  of  transactions  which  may  In- 
volve conflicts  of  interest  are  required  from 
unions,  from  union  officers,  agents,  and 
representatives,  and  from  employers,  u  de- 
scribed under  Reporting  and  Dlscloctire, 
above. 


B.  Criminal  penalties  (fine  or  imprison- 
ment) are  provided  for — 

1.  Bribery  between  employers,  employee 
representatives,  or  their  IntermedlarlM  and 
officers,  agents,  or  representatives  of  a  union 
or  any  trust  in  which  a  union  is  Interested 
(felony). 

a.  Improper  payments  by  employers  or  em- 
ployer representatives,  amending  section  803 
of  LMRA  to  prohibit  any  employer  or  any 
person  acting  in  his  interest  from  paying  or 
agreeing  to  pay  (and  any  person  from  re- 
questing, demanding,  receiving,  accepting,  or 
agreeing  to  sny  such  payment)  — 

To  any  labor  organization  or  any  of  its 
officers,  agents,  or  employees  If  It  represents 
any  employees  of  such  employer  or  has  mem- 
bers employed  in  the  same  trade,  craft,  or 
class  as  such  employees. 

To  any  employee  or  group  or  conunlttee  of 
employees  of  such  employer  for  the  purpoee 
of  causing  the  employee,  group,  or  committee 
to  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  any 
other  employees  of  such  employer  in  the 
exercise  of  rights  secured  to  them  by  Federal 
labor-management  relations  laws. 


No   provision   for   amendment   of   section 
302(b)  concerning  luloedlng  fees. 


The  amendment  excepts  from  Improper 
payirents  those  payments  which  are  made 
to  apprenticeship  and  training  trust  funds, 
in  addition  to  thoae  now  excepted  under 
section  302(c). 


Union  funds  and  property 

A.  Financial  Reports 

1.  Annual  financial  reports  required  from 
all  unions  (see  Reporting  and  Dlacloeure). 


9.  Reports  on  flnandai  rteellngs  wttb  Mn- 
ployers  or  employer  repreeentatlras  required 
from  an  union  officials  Involved  (see  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure). 
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Crlmlnil  penalties,  (fine  or  imprisonment) 
are  provided  for — 

Willful  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with 
reporting  provisions   (misdemeanor). 

False  statements  (misdemeanor). 

Destruction  ( not  concealment )  of  books  or 
records  required  to  be  kept  (misdemeanor). 

Conflicts  of  interests 

Reports  of  possible  oonfllct-of-lnterest 
transactions  (somewhat  different  in  scope 
from  those  covered  by  administration  bill) 
are  required  from  unions,  from  union  officers 
and  nonclerlcal  employees  receiving  over 
$5,(XK)  per  annum,  from  employers,  and  from 
labor  consultants,  as  described  under  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure,  above. 

Criminal  penalties  (fine  or  Imprisonment) 
are  provided  for — 

(Bill  contains  no  comparable  bribery  pro- 
vision.) 


Improper  pasrments  by  employers  or  em- 
ployer representatives  (includes  some  which 
are  made  a  felony  under  the  bribery  pro- 
vision of  the  administration  bill) ,  as  follows: 

Would  amend  section  302(a)  to  make  un- 
lawful employer  payments  to  repreeentatlves 
of  his  employees,  so  as: 

(1)  To  include  payments  by  "any  person 
who  acts  as  a  labor  relations  expert,  adviser, 
or  consultant  to  an  employer;" 

(2)  To  include  payments  made  to  labor 
organizations,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof  "which  represents,  seeks  to  represent, 
or  would  admit  to  membership"  employees 
of  the  employer:  and 

(3)  To  Include  payments  made  to  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  for  the  purpoee  of 
infiuenclng  any  of  the  employees  In  their 
exercise  of  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively. 

(4)  To  Include  payments  made  to  officers 
or  employees  of  labor  (x^anlcatlons  with 
intent  to  infiuence  them  In  their  representa- 
tive actions,  decisions,  or  duties. 

Would  amend  section  303(b)  to  make  it 
unlawful  for  any  labor  organization  or  any 
officer,  agent,  representative,  or  employee 
thereof  to  demand  or  accept  from  the  oper- 
ator of  any  motor  vehicle  or  his  employer 
anything  of  value  as  a  charge  for,  or  In 
connection  with,  the  imloadlng  of  cargo 
of  vehicle.  This  section  will  not  make  un- 
lawful payment  of  charge  pursuant  to  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  between  labor 
organization  and  employer  of  operator  made 
in  good  faith. 

The  amendnMnt  excepts  from  Improper 
payments  those  payments  which  are  made 
to  apprenticeship  and  training  trust  fiuds 
and  pooled  vacation  funds  In  the  building 
and  construction  Industry:  payment  of 
checked-off  periodic  payments  to,  as  well 
as  membership  dues  in,  a  labor  organisation: 
and  payments  to  employees  openly  engaged 
in  acting  for  the  employer  in  personnel  or 
labor  relations  matters. 

Union  funds  and  proper  (y 

A.  Financial  Reports 

Annual  financial  reports  required  from  an 
covered  unions  (except  unions  having  fewer 
than  300  members  and  leas  than  gSO.OOO  in 
annual  receipts  may  be  exempted  by  Secre- 
tary, and  definitions  are  so  drafted  as  to 
raise  a  question  of  Inclusion  of  unions  rep- 
resenting public  employees  and  of  regional 
and  local  conferences  and  councils  which 
do  not  bargain  with  employers)  (see  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure). 

Reports  on  financial  dealings  with  em- 
ployers and  labor  consultants  reqxiired  from 
officers  and  nonclerlcal  employees  receiving 
over  85,000  per  annum  (see  Reporting  and 
Disclosure) . 


8.    iOS     (KDrmBT-kBTIir) 

B.  Officer  Aoooimtablllty 

No  provision  declaring  responsibilities  at 
union  officers,  agents,  and  representatives. 


CoicPAaisoif  or  PaoPosxD  L&aoa  R^oaac  Bn.Tj,  1080 — Continued 
AOMnnsTBATioM  snj. 
B.  Officer  Accountability 

Would  apply  to  officers,  agents,  and  other 
representatives  of  a  labor  organization,  as 
defined  in  the  act. 

Provides  that  such  officers,  agents,  and 
other  representatives  shall  have  a  duty  to 
the  members  of  the  iinlon  requiring  tbem  to 
hold  money  or  other  property  In  their  cus- 
tody or  possession  by  virtue  of  their  position 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  and  for  fur- 
thering the  purposes  for  which  the  union 
exists.  In  handling  such  money  or  property 
these  officers,  etc.,  would  be  required  to  in- 
vest, apply,  dlsbiuve,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  it  In  accordance  with  such  obligation  and 
iai  such  purpxiees  and  manner  as  authorized 
by  the  constitution,  bylaws,  and  other  gov- 
erning rules  of  the  union. 

Provides  for  actions  In  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  by  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  union  in  behalf  of 
the  members,  or  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
members  for  and  In  behalf  of  himself  or 
themselves,  or  by  an  agent  or  representative 
designated  by  such  member  or  members. 
Si>ecifically  preserves  any  rights  or  remedies 
under  existing  Federal  or  State  law. 

C.  Criminal  Penalties 
1.  Fine  or  imprisonment  (felony)  for  wn- 
bezzlement  from  funds  of  imion  or  trust  in 
which  union  is  Interested. 


No  provision  tar  members'  stilt  to  enforce 
responsibilities  of  those  handling  union 
funds,  except  that  a  member  may,  If  union 
and  Its  officers  refuse,  sue  by  leave  of  court 
to  recover  embezzled  or  misappropriated 
union  funds  from  person  convicted  crlni^ 
Inally  of  the  misappropriation. 


2.  Fine  or  Imprisonment  (felony)  for  false 
entries  In  or  wilful  destruction  of  books  or 
records  of  union  or  trust  in  which  union  Is 
interested. 

3.  Fine  or  imprisonment  for  bribery  (fel- 
ony) or  Improper  employer  payments  (mis- 
demeanor) (see  Ck>nfiicts  of  Interests, 
above ) .  No  provision  prohibiting  loans  by 
union  to  employees. 


Union  officers  and  elections 
A.  Reporting 

1.  All  unions  mtist  report  how  all  Incum- 
bent officers  were  selected  and  election  pro- 
cedvires  for  selection  of  officers  and  stewards 
(see  Reporting  Requirements) . 

2.  All  unions  must  certify  that  prescribed 
minimum  standards  for  election  and  removal 
of  officers  are  provided  and  are  being  fol- 
lowed (see  Reporting  Requirements) . 

B.  Standards  for  Election  of  Officers 
The    following    standards    are    preecrlbed 
and  are  directly  enforclble: 

Elections  not  less  frequently  than  every 
5  years  for  officers  ot  national  or  Interna- 
tional union,  every  3  years  for  locals. 

Officers  (Including  constitutional  officers 
and  elected  members  of  governing  or  execu- 
tive bodies)  to  be  elected  directly  by  secret 
vote  or.  In  national  or  international  union, 
by  delegates  elected  by  secret  vote. 


All  members  entitled  to  nominate  or  be 
candidates,  and  to  vote,  uix>n  due  notice 
and  without  restraint  or  coercion;  delay  In 
payment  of  checked-off  dues  may  not  dis- 
qualify a  member. 


Constitutions  and  bylaws  must  contain 
oomplete  election  prooedures,  which  mxist  be 
obeerved  (period  for  coming  into  oompli- 
anoe  provided  where  change  must  be  made 
by  constitutional  oonvention) . 

Use  of  union  or  employer  moneys  to  pro- 
mote candidates  prohibited. 


C.  Criminal  Penalties 

Fine  or  imprisonment  (felony)  for  embes- 
zlement  of  funds  of  any  organization  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(a)  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  (This  Includes  many 
different  kinds  of  organizations  other  than 
labor  unions). 

Fine  or  Imprisonment  (felony)  for  false 
entnes  In  or  willful  destruction  of  books  or 
records  of  union  or  trust  In  which  union  la 
interested. 

Fine  or  imprisonment  (mlsdemeancH')  for 
direct  or  Indirect  loans  from  employers  to 
union  officer  or  employee  representing  or 
actively  seeking  to  represent  his  employees: 
and  for  loans  in  excess  of  91,500  from  a 
union  to  any  of  its  officers  or  employees. 

Fine  or  Imprisonment  (misdemeanor)  for 
other  Improper  employer  payments  (see  Con- 
flicts of  Interests,  above) . 

Union  officers  and  elections 

A.  Reporting 

Unions  must  repcM^  procedures  for  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  stewards. 


No  provision  for  certifying  that  election 
standards  are  met. 


B.  Standards  for  Election  Of  Officers 

The  following  standards  are  prescribed 
and  are  directly  enforclble: 

Elections  not  less  frequently  than  every 
4  years  for  officers  of  national  or  interna- 
tional union,  every  8  years  for  locals. 

Officers  (those  named  In  Its  constitution 
and  the  members  of  executive  board  or  alm- 
llar  governing  body)  to  be  elected  by  secret 
ballot  of  memt>ers  in  good  standing,  for  la* 
cals.  and  by  secret  ballot  of  members  in  good 
standing  or  at  a  convention  of  del^atee 
chosen  by  secret  ballot,  for  nationals  and 
internationals. 

Opportunity  for  nominations,  and  mem- 
bers In  good  standing  permitted  to  vote  with- 
out coercion  or  restraint;  IS  days'  notice  of 
elections  not  held  at  regular  time;  delay  in 
payment  of  authorized  checked-off  dues  may 
not  disqualify  member  from  candidacy  or 
vote. 

Elections  to  be  conducted  In  acc(»dance 
with  constitution  and  bylaws  tnscMTar  as  not 
inconsistent  with  bill's  provisions. 


Use  of  union  or  employer  moneys  to  pro- 
mote candidates  ixohibited. 

Election  records  and  ballots  to  be  pre- 
served for  1  year. 
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■.   •Of    ( 


ProTlslons  mvmX  b*  mad*  to  anaure  honeat 
alaotlona.  including  provlalon  for  taUers  and 
obaarvara;  ballota  and  alaotlon  raoorda  to  ba 
praaarrad  for  raaaonabla  parlod  not  lata  than 
1  yaar. 

O.  Wamoval  of  OAoan 

Unloaa  raqulrad  to  raport  thalr  prooaduraa, 
ato.  (aaa  RaportUm  and  Dlaaloaura),  In  ad- 
dlUoa,  union  mvtat  ewtlfj  whan  Ita  annual 
raport  U  ftlad  that  tha  followtnf  itandarda 
ara  mat; 

Union  muat  hava  and  follow  prooaduraa 
which  antura  to  lU  mambara  tha  oppor* 
tunltT— 

To  diractly  ramova  oAcara  by  majority 
aaerat  vota  upon  a  ahowlni  that  luoh  a 
vota  to  daalrad  by  a  lubatantlal  numbar  of 
Ita  mambara;  and 

To  hava  a  prompt  alaetlon,  maatlni  alae« 
Hon  atandarda  of  tha  bill,  to  raplaoa  ra- 
movad  ofltoara. 

D.  mforcamant  of  Praaerlbad  atandarda 

Baoratary  of  Lab^r  authorlaad  to  invaatl- 
tata  vIolaUona  and  taka  othar  nacaaaary  ao- 
Uon,  Including  admlntotratlva  haarlnia  and 
iMuanoa  of  ordara  raqulrlng  oompltanea  or 
oompalUni  new  alaotlona  whara  alaotlona  ara 
found  void.  For  willful  vlolatlona,  auapan- 
alon  of  tax  ammptlona  or  of  prlvllagaa  con- 
farrad  by  Fadaral  labor-manaiamant  rala- 
tlona  lawa  may  ba  ordarad. 

Baeratary  may  rafar  quaatlona  of  violation 
to  union  prooaduraa  axamlnlnf  boarda,  which 
ha  may  aatabUah  for  tha  purpoaa,  or  to  haar- 
Ing  axamlnara.  for  lueh  Inquiry.  Including 
haarlnga.  aa  may  ba  nacaaaary:  board  or  ax- 
amlnar  wUl  hava  nacaaaary  aubpana  and 
othar  powara.  If  board  or  examiner  flnde 
vlolatlona  through  auch  inquiry,  opportunity 
to  comply  with  recommendatloita  for  cor- 
rection will  be  given  and  eate  will  ba  dla- 
mlaaed  upon  oompUance;  In  event  of  refusal 
to  comply.  Secretary  will  by  order  provide 
appropriate  relief,  which  may  Include  order- 
ing of  a  new  election  supervised  In  a  manner 
he  shall  preaorlbe. 

Orders  of  the  Secretary  may  be  enforced 
or  reviewed  In  Federal  courts  of  appeals. 

Members  may  (unlees  an  action  or  pro- 
ceeding by  the  Secretary  Is  pending)  bring 
action  In  State  or  Federal  courts  for  appro- 
priate relief  (or  may  pursue  existing  reme- 
dies for  similar  rights,  which  are  expressly 
preserved). 

B.  Criminal  Penalties 

The  bill  (see  Reporting  and  Dlsclosvire) 
contains  criminal  penalties  for  failure  to  re- 
port and  false  reporting.  In  addition,  crimi- 
nal penalties  (fine  and  Imprisonment)  are 
provided  for — 

Any  person  serving  o"  permitting  another 
to  aerve  aa  a  union  ofiicer,  agent,  or  other 
representative  while  tLe  person  serving  Is 
disqualified  to  vote  by  reason  of  a  felony  con- 
viction or  has  been  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  the  act  and  a  period  of  5  years  thereafter 
has  not  elapsed. 

Any  person  contributing  or  using  union  or 
employer  moneys  for  promoting  the  candi- 
dacy of  any  person  for  election  to  union 
office. 

Supervisory  control  of  subordinate  unions 

Standards  are  prescribed  under  which 
supervisory  control  of  subordinate  unions 
may  be  established  only — 

In  accordance  with  the  applicable  provi- 
alona  of  the  eonatltutlon  and  bylaws  and 
other  governing  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
unions  Involved. 

For  purpoaes  of  ensuring  democratic,  re- 
sponsible, and  honeat  administration  of  the 
subordinate  organization  or  effectuating 
legitimate  objects  of  the  labor  organizations 
Involved,  soch  as  the  elimination  of  prac- 
tices which  are  dishonest  or  corrupt  or  In 
disregard  of  obligations  to  members,  to  em- 


0.  Removal  of  OflBoara 
If  Baeratary  upon  application  of  mambar 
of  local  union  ftnda  that  tha  union  "a  eon- 
atltutlon doaa  not  provide  tor  the  removal 
of  an  otteer  guilty  of  aartoua  mtoeonduot, 
the  oaeer  may  be  removed  by  aeoret  ballot 
vote  of  membera  In  election  held  for  that 
purpooe,  Beeretary  U  granted  authority  to 
promulgate  rulea  and  regulaUona  preeerlbliMt 
•Undarda  for  carrying  out  theae  provUlona, 


D.  Enforcement  of  Preeerlbed  Btandarde 
Baeratary  of  Labor  may  enforce  the  bill's 
election  requlremanta  upon  complaint  of 
member  who  has  exhausted  his  remedies 
within  the  union  or  failed  to  obuin  a  dtcl- 
alon  in  4  months.  Secretary,  If  ha  has  prob- 
able cause  after  complaint  to  believe  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred  muat  within  00  days  aak 
court  to  aet  election  aalde  and  to  direct  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  an  election,  name  oScera 
selected,  and  preserve  union's  assets  pending 
election.  Court  order  directing  an  election, 
pursuant  to  Secretary's  petition,  would  be 
appealable  but  election  would  not  be  ataycd 
pending  appeal. 


The  rights,  duties,  and  remedies  provided 
by  the  bill  are  made  exclusive. 


E.  Criminal  Penaltiea 

Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for  failure 
to  report  or  false  reporting  of  procedures  for 
election  of  officers  and  stewards  (see  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure) ,  and  for  any  person  serv- 
ing as  officer  or  holding  certain  positions 
after  conviction  of  certain  felonies  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  after  hearing 
that  their  services  could  not  be  contrary  to 
act's  purposes. 

Criminal  penalties  are  also  provided  for  so 
serving,  or  lEnowingly  permitting  such  person 
to  serve,  after  a  conviction  (or  finding,  after 

hearing,  by  Secretary)  that  such  person  has 
violated  titles  I  or  II,  until  6  years  have 
elapsed. 

Supervisory   control   of  subordinate   unions 

Standards  are  prescribed  under  which 
trusteeship  may  be  established  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  national  or  International 
union  over  a  subordinate  body  only — 

In  accordance  with  the  constitution  of 
"such  organization." 

For  the  piD-pKwe  of  correcting  corruption 
or  financial  malpractice,  assuring  perform- 
ance of  collective  bargaining  agreements  or 
other  duties  of  a  bargaining  repreaentatlve. 
restoring  democratic  procedurea,  or  otherwlae 
carrjring  out  legitimate  objects  of  the  union. 


AMcnnanuTioai  mxu. 

ployera.  to  amployeea.  or  to  the  public  imder 
applicable  laws,  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, and  constitution  and  bylaw  provl- 
slons. 

For  periods  not  longer  than  neeeaaary  for 
correction  of  the  evils  Involved  (over  Ig 
months  preaumed  longer  than  neoeaaary  for 
permitted  purpoeee) . 

Reporu  on  procedurea  are  required:  In 
addition  special  reports  are  required  oon- 
earning  the  eircumsuncea  of  any  eierelae 
of  supervlaorv  control,  aa  deaerlbed  under 
Reporting  and  DIaeloaure, 

It  to  made  unlawful,  and  ertmlnal  panaltlee 
are  provided,  for— 

Counting  votee  of  delegatee  of  supervtoed 
local  unless  chosen  by  secret  ballot. 

Transferring  moneys  other  than  normal 
per  oapiu  taxes  and  asaeasmtnts  from  auper* 
vlaed  union. 

Bervlng  or  permitting  service  of  convicted 
criminals  aa  admlnlstratora  or  trusleea. 

■nfortement  of  reporting  requlremanta  in 
oasee  of  supervisory  control  U  the  same  aa 
enforcement  of  other  reporting  provtoloaa 
(see  Reporting  Requirements) . 

enforcement  of  standarda  and  poalUve  re* 
qulrementa  with  respect  to  supervisory  con- 
trol U  by  the  saxne  proceduree  aa  provided 
for  election  requlremanta  (referral  to  Board 
or  hearing  examiner:  Secretary's  ordere  en- 
forceable by  administrative  sanctlona  or 
appellate  coxtfts  and  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view), except  that  there  Is  no  provision  for 
enforcement  by  members'  suits. 


ildm<nUfratioii  of  labor  reform  prorUtona 

Authority  placed  In  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
may  administer  through  a  Commlaaloner  of 
Labor  Reports  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preal- 
dent  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Secre- 
tary could  delegate  functions  under  other 
Federal  laws  also  to  Commiasioner. 

Authority  to  the  Secretary  to  utUlsa  other 
Federal  and  State  agenclee  or  cooperate  with 
them  in  carrying  out  provisions  of  law,  with 
the  lawful  consent  of  such  agencies;  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  autborlaed  and  directed 
to  cooperate. 

No  provision  for  Advisory  Committee. 


Codes  of  ethical  prsetiee* 
No  provision  (although  many  of  the  t>lll'a 
requirementa  psiraUel  tboao  of  axtoting  ethi- 
cal practice  codea) . 
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Rxroaii  Bnxa.  1069 — Continued 
a.  SOS  (KKNirxsT-aseiir) 


OoacPi 


or  PaorossD  Laaoa 


BxxxB.  196»— Continued 


MpecMkl  reporu  are  required  on  tniat 
shlpa.  aa  deoorlbed  under  Raportlng  and  DU- 
olnavire,  eomewhat  leea  eomprehaoalee  than 
required  by  the  adrolnUtraUon  bill. 

It  to  made  unlawful,  and  criminal  penal* 
ttea  are  provided,  ri>r— 

Counting  votee  of  deiefatea  of  subordinate 
body  under  truaieeehip  unleea  ehoaen  by 
•eoret  ballot. 

lYansferring  moiiiiyt  oihvr  than  normal  per 
e«tplta  laase  and  MMie"Mnents  from  subordl* 
nate  union. 


Knfnrrement  of  r<>)V)rtlng  r^ulrements  Is 
only  by  criminal  penalties,  as  Is  true  of  other 
reporting  provisions  oi  the  bill  (see  Reporting 
and  Dlseloeure). 

Knforoement  of  sundards  and  positive  re- 
quirementa for  trusteeahlpa  is  by  suit  for 
injunction,  which  Becretary  of  Labor  shall 
bring  If,  after  Investigating  written  com- 
pfslnt  of  a  member  or  the  ruhnrdtnate  Iwidy, 
he  nnds  prutMble  cause  to  believe  that  a 
viototlon  baa  occurred  and  has  not  been 
remedied.  In  atty  proceeding  an  authorised 
trusteeship  is  presumed  valid  for  18  months, 
Invalid  thereafter,  unless  extended  for  a 
period  up  to  1  year  by  court  order, 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  triuteeshlp  provi- 
sions to  Congress  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

Administration  of  labor  reform  proritioru 
Authority  placed  in  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Functions  could  be  delegated  to  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Reports  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
No  provtolon  made  for  delegation  of  any 
function  under  other  laws. 

No  provtslon  for  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  In  administration 
of  the  Act. 


The  bill  would  create  (In  title  IV.  Codes  of 
Ethical  Practices)  a  15-member  Advisory 
Committee  on  Ethical  Practices,  "to  advise 
the  Secretary  In  the  administration  of  this 
Act."  The  Secretary  would  appoint  five 
members  from  panels  nominated  by  em- 
ployer associations,  five  from  panels  nomi- 
nated by  labor  organizations,  and  five  to 
repreaent  the  public.  In  addition  to  meet- 
ings at  the  call  of  the  Secretary  the  Com- 
mittee (which  would  have  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  with  staff  and  other  facliiUea) 
would  be  required  to  meet  at  least  four  times 
a  year  and  whenever  at  least  one-third  of 
the  members  request  a  meeting. 
Code*  of  ethical  practices 

Congress  declares  policy:  National  and  In- 
tematlooal  labor  organlcatlons  and  nation- 
wide and  Industrywide  aasoclatlons  of  em- 
ployers engaged  in  industries  affecting  com- 
merce should  adopt  codes  to  eliminate  and 
prevent  improper  and  unethical  activities  In 
affairs  of  unions  and  employers  which  will: 

( 1 )  Safeguard  democratic  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  union  members. 

(3)  Promote  harmonious  union -employer 
relations  and  prevent  derogation  of  am- 
ployeea' rlghta  under  eectlon  7,  NLRA,  by 
employeia, 

(3)  Provide  for  publication  of  codea. 

(4)  Not  aanctlon  any  union  or  employer 
conduct  which  violates  any  law.  Federal, 
State,  or  local. 


Amendments  toNLMA  and  LMRA 
A  Becondary  Boycotts 

Would  exund  secondary  boycotts  provl* 
slons  of  NLRA  to  oover ; 

Direct  coercion  of  employers  to  ceaae,  or 
agree  to  cease,  doing  b\ielnese  with  another, 

Inducement  or  encouragement  of  lndlvld> 
ual  em)>lu)t>M, 

Cono^rted  activities  against,  or  coercion  of, 
secondary  employers  who  do  not  conte  with* 
In  the  act's  dvAnltlon  of  "tmployer,"  svirh 
as  rnllroAdR  and  munlrlpalltlea. 

Would  permit  union  activity  against  sec- 
ondary employere— 

Who  are  perfurmlng  "rnrined-out"  struck 
work. 

Who  are  vngaiied  In  work  at  a  common  con- 
struction site  >Mth  the  |>rlmary  employer  and 
ihrre  la  a  labor  dlspuu  ia\>olvlng  wages, 
hduri.  and  other  working  cundlUoni  of  em- 
plovers  employed  at  that  site. 

B.  Picketing    ^ 

Would  make  It  an  unfair  lal»r  practice, 
subject  to  mandatory  Injunction,  for  a  union, 
by  pickciuig.  to  coerce  an  employer  to  rec* 
ognlce  It  aa  the  bargaining  repreaentatlve  of 
his  employres,  or  his  employees  to  accept  or 
deslgnau  It  as  their  representative,  where: 

7*he  employer  has  recognised  in  accordance 
with  the  NLRA.  any  labor  organization  and 
a  question  concerning  representation  may 
not  be  raised  under  section  &(a)  of  the  act. 

Within  the  last  preceding  13  months  a 
valid  election  has  been  conducted. 

The  union  cannot  establish  the  existence 
of  sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees In  having  it  represent  them. 

Picketing  has  been  engaged  in  for  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  and  an  election  under 
9(c)  has  not  been  conducted. 

C.  Federal -SUtc   Jurisdiction 

Would  authorise  the  Board  to  decline,  by 
rule  or  otherwise,  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over 
cases  where,  in  its  opinion,  the  effect  on 
commerce  is  not  sufficiently  substantial. 
State  agencies  and  courts  would  be  per- 
mitted to  act  with  respect  to  such  cases. 


a.  sas  naammar-mwm} 

Adopttoa  of  oodsa  no*  oompulsory— onlj 
an  expreealon  of  congreeetonal  policy. 

Secretary  to  to  report  on  program  to  Con- 
greas  3  yeara  after  enactment. 

Bstabltobee  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Bthlcal  PracUeea  to  advtoe  the  Baoratary  "la 
the  admtntotratlon  of  the  aot.** 

Am*ndm*nta  to  NLJI4  and  LMMA 

A,  Beoondary  Boyeotta 

Ko  provision. 


B.  Picketing 

Would  make  It  an  unfair  labor  practice, 
subject  to  mandatory  injunction,  for  a  union 
to  picket  the  premises  of  an  employer  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  or  obtaining  from  the 
employer  "against  his  will  or  with  hto  con- 
sent" any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  "for 
the  pereonal  profit  or  enrichment  of  any  In- 
dividual." This  language,  which  appears  to 
be  directed  at  extortion,  to  ao  worded  aa  to 
raise  a  question  of  Its  effect  on  picketing  by 
economic  strikers. 


C.  Pederal-Stato  Jurisdiction 

Requires  the  Board  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
over  all  labor  disputes  arising  under  the 
NLRA  except  where  a  eeealon  agreement  may 
be  effected  with  a  State  agency  under  terma 
similar  to  present  provisions  of  the  act. 
There  may  be  cession  of  kinds  of  cases  as 
well  as  cases  under  this  amendment. 

D.  Building  and  Construction  Trade  Unions     D.  Building  and  Construction  Trade  Unlona 


Would  authorise  the  Board,  under  appro- 
priate clrcumstancea.  and  where  there  is  a 
prior  history  of  collective  bargaining,  to 
certify  unions  acting  in  behalf  of  employees 
primarily  engaged  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction Industry  without  a  prior  election. 


E.  Voting  Rights  of  Bconomle  Strlkws 
Would  eliminate  the  statutory  inohibltlon 
which  bars  eoomnnlo  strikers  who  are  not 
entitled  to  relnstoteaaent  f nmi  voting  In  rep- 
resentation elections. 

F.  Prehearing  Bepresentatlon  Beetions 

Would  authorise  the  Board  to  condtict  rep- 
reaentation  electlona  vrltbout  a  prior  hearing 


Would  permit  union  and  employers  In  the 
construction  Industry  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments (1)  where  the  majority  status  of  the 
union  has  not  been  established  under  the 
act  prior  to  the  agreement.  (2)  requiring 
union  membership  7  days  after  employment, 
(3)  requiring  the  employer  to  notify  the 
union  of  Jobe  and  the  union  to  refer  appU- 
oants,  and  (4)  specifying  training  or  experi- 
ence qualifications  for  emfdoymoit  or  pro- 
viding priority  In  hiring  based  on  length  of 
service  with  the  employer.  Such  agree- 
ments. If  not  otherwise  constituting  a  bar 
to  an  election,  would  not  be  a  bar 
solely  by  reason  of  these  provisions.  This 
section  would  not  authorize  union  aeexirtty 
provlBions  e^ere  prohibited  by  State  law. 

E.  Voting  Rights  of  Economic  Strikers 
Same  as  administration  provision  (elimi- 
nates the  {MTcAlbltion  barring  economic  strik- 
ers who  are  not  entitled  to  reinstatement 
from  voting  in  representation  electlooa). 

F.  Prehearing  Representation  Elections 
No  provision. 
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OoMPABiaoit  or  Pboposbd  Ziabcmi  Barouc  Bnxa,  1B60 — Conttmied 


ABtCmiRBATIOIf   BLL 

when  no  •ubatantlal  objaetion  la  mad*  to 
aucb  a  procwiwllng. 

O.  Non-Conununlst  Affldavlta 

Would  require  employers  and  those  acting 
for  them  on  labor-management  relations,  aa 
well  as  union  ofBeers,  to  file  non-Communist 
affidavits  as  a  condition  of  access  to  Board's 
processes.  The  afBdavlt  would  relate  not 
only  to  conduct  at  the  time  of  Ita  execution 
but  also  for  the  previous  12-month  period. 
The  affidavit  would  also  be  required  to  be 
one  not  found  by  any  court  to  be  false. 
H.  Bargaining  During  Life  of  Contract 

Would  amend  the  NLRA  so  that  parties 
to  a  valid  collective  bargaining  agreement 
may  not  be  required  to  negotiate  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement  unless  it  provides  for 
reopening  or  the  parties  mutually  agree  to  Its 
being   reopened. 

L  General  CounEel  of  NLRB 
Would  make  clear  that  when  the  office  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board  becomes 
vacant  the  President  may  designate  some 
other  officer  or  employee  to  serve  as  Acting 
General  Counsel  dviring  the  vacancy. 

J.  Bipartisan  NLRB 
Would  require  Board,  as  are  other  regula- 
tory bodies,  to  be  bipartisan  in  composition 
by  limiting  to  three  the  number  of  members 
affiliated  with  one  political  party. 

K.  Definition  of  "Superylsor** 
Mo  provision. 


Ii.  Org^anlzatlonal  and  Financial  Filing 
Requirements  of   Taft-Hartley  Act 

Sections  9(f)  and  (g)  of  NLRA  would  be 
amended  to  require  NLRB  to  deny  use  of 
ita  processes  to  unions  and  employers  not 
complying  with  the  reporting  requirements 
(see  Enforcement  of  Reporting  Provisions). 

M.  Improper  Payments  by  or  on  Behalf  of 
Employers 
Amends  section  302  of  LMRA  as  described 
above  under  Conflicts  of  Interests,  to  broaden 
the  category  of  prohibited  payments. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  In 
conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  bill 
carries  the  names  of  14  cosponsors.  I 
ask  and  urge  other  Members  of  this  body 
to  put  their  names  on  the  bill,  which  I 
feel  provides  many  of  the  answers  needed 
In  this  field. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT,    RELATING    TO    RENTAL    IN- 
COME   PROM    PARMINO    LANDS 
Mr.  LANOER.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  existing  social  security  law 
to  provide  that  rental  income  from  farm- 
ing lands  shall  constitute  net  earnings 
from  self-emplo3mient  for  purposes  of 
the  insurance  system  established  by  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Starting  with  1956.  the  farm-rental 
Income  counts  toward  social  security  if, 
in  accordance  with  the  rental  arrange- 
ment, the  landlord  materially  partici- 
pates in  the  production  or  management 
of  the  production  of  the  farm  commodi- 
ties on  hia  land.  The  rental  income 
received  by  landlords  who  do  not  ma- 
terially participate  continues  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  social  security  coverage. 


8.  SOS  (Ksmcar-omw) 

O.  Non-Communist  Affldavlta 
No  provision. 


H.  Bargaining  Drirlng  Life  of  Contract 
No  provision. 


I.  General  Counsel  of  NLRB 
No  provision. 


J.  Bipartisan  NLRB 
No  provision. 


K.  Definition  of  "Supenrisor" 
Would  revise  the  definition  of  "supervisor" 
BO  as  to  change  the  criteria  of  "author- 
ity ••  •  responsibly  to  direct  other  em- 
ployees" to  "one  •  •  •  whose  principal 
function  is  responsibly  to  direct  other 
employees." 

L.  Organizational  and  Financial  Filing 

Requirements   of   Taft-Hartley  Act 
Would   repeal    sections    9(f)    and    (g)    of 
NLRA. 


M.  Improper  Payment*  by  or  on  Behalf  of 
Employers 
Amends  section  302  of  LMRA  as  described 
above  under  Conflicts  of  Interests,  to 
broaden  the  category  of  prohibited  payments, 
but  the  areas  covered  do  not  coincide  with 
those  covered  by  the  administration  bill. 

Iilr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  1956  amendment  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  farmers  who  can  show  that 
they,  as  landlords,  materially  participate 
in  the  production  or  management  of  the 
production  of  the  farm  commodities  on 
their  lands.  However,  I  have  received 
many  complaints  from  constituents  in 
my  State  who  thought  that  they  would 
meet  the  test  of  material  participation, 
but  after  presenting  their  case  to  the 
social  security  office  in  North  Dakota  and 
on  appeal  to  the  regional  authority  at 
Kansas  City,  have  learned  that  they  have 
not  materially  participated  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  were  excluded 
from  social  security  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  thought  that 
the  old  pioneers  who  farmed  the  land 
until  they  became  old  and  then  moved  to 
town  and  leased  their  land  for  one- 
quarter,  one-third,  or  one-half  of  the 
crop  would  be  entitled  to  social  security 
and  not  have  to  be  concerned  with 
meeting  the  test  of  material  participa- 
tion as  now  provided  by  law. 

I  have  carefully  examined  an  excellent 
folder  put  out  by  the  U£.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  attempts 


to  set  forth  the  general  niles  and  also 
gives  illustntlons  of  tests  as  to  what 
constitutes  material  participation.  But 
in  view  of  all  this  there  is  still  much  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  the  farmers. 
Even  if  there  was  not  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  farmers.  I  still  feel  my 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmer  who 
has  tilled  the  soil  for  voMnj,  many  years 
and  has  reached  a  point  where  he  cannot 
work  it  any  longer  and  he  leases  it  on  a 
share  basis.  His  earnings  from  that 
farm  should  be  within  the  coverage  of 
the  social  security  law. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  will  do. 
I  hope  every  Senator  and  every  Repre- 
sentative will  agree  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  754)  to  provide  that  rental 
income  from  farming  lands  shall  con- 
stitute  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment for  purposes  of  the  insurance  sys- 
tem established  by  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Lmhoem, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pinance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  21  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1  introduced, 
for  himself  and  several  coeponaors.  Sen- 
ate bill  619.  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  expenses  incurred  by  certain 
physically  handicapped  Individuals  for 
transportation  to  and  from  work,  and  to 
provide  an  additional  exemption  for  a 
taxpayer,  or  his  spouse  or  dependent, 
who  is  permanently  physically  or  men- 
tally incapacitated,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
when  it  is  next  printed  or  when  it  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OP  1953— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  9  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  HoicPHKrrl  introduced,  for 
himself,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield],  and  a  number  of 
other  Members,  Senate  bill  144,  to  amend 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  when  it 
is  next  printed  or  when  it  is  reported  to 
the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAU3.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THB 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoio, 
as  follows: 

By  ifr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 
Addreasas  delivered  at  testimonial  dinner 
In  honor  of  LesUe  L.  Blffle  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C..  on  January  20.  1959. 
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TBNSIONS  IN  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  my  otiDaaffues.  I  have 
asked  the  Legislative  Reference  Serrioe 
and  the  staff  of  the  Foreisn  Relations 
Committee  to  undertake  an  examination 
of  tensions  in  Communist  China. 

This  study  win  extend  to  the  internal 
frictions,  resistance  movements,  and 
forces  of  opposition  within  China  proper. 
It  win  also  encompass  the  extent  of 
oivergence  and  cleavage  between  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  European 
satellites. 

During  recent  years,  word  which  has 
come  out  of  China  indicates  that  the 
Mao  government  sUU  has  not  succeeded 
in  fastening  its  control  over  the  long- 
suffering  people  of  China.  The  regime 
itself  has  given  evidence  of  this  resist- 
ance. Whereas  back  in  1949  and  1950 
there  were  indications  of  some  enthu- 
siasm for  the  redistribution  of  land,  the 
people  soon  reacU^d  against  the  regi- 
mentation, intimidiition.  aiKl  mass  kill- 
ings. The  later  attempt  of  the  regime 
to  take  back  the  Ittnd  from  the  people 
under  the  coUectivusation  program  was 
resisted.  In  the  Chinese  newspapers 
there  are  numerous  reports  of  overt  re- 
siftance.  work  slowdowns,  fake  produc- 
tion figures,  and  other  efforts  of  the  peo- 
ple to  sabotage  the  establishment  of 
collectives. 

In  the  latest  effort  of  the  regime  to 
establish  communes,  and  In  case  any  of 
the  Members  have  not  been  following 
what  has  been  happening  in  China  since 
last  April,  let  me  say  that  this  com- 
munallzation  is  nothing  more  than  ab- 
horrent dictatorship  at  its  worst.  It  is 
an  extreme  and  flmU  effort  of  the  Mao 
government  to  blot  out  private  owner- 
ship. The  family  is  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Even  the  words  "mother,"  "fa- 
ther." "son."  and  "daughter"  are  being 
extinguished.  In  the  future  the  people 
of  China  will  be  identified  as  "state 
worker  number  so-and-eo.'*  With  land- 
holdings  and  homes  eliminated,  with 
family  ties  destroyed,  with  no  private 
ownership,  the  state  can  freely  move  its 
forced  labor  at  will  to  state  construc- 
tion programs.  The  regime  already 
has  mobilised  the  armies  and  the  militia 
to  enforce  commun&lization.  Even  the 
Soviet  Union  has  opposed  this  extreme 
action. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  friction  be- 
twe^  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
China  has  publicized  its  opporition  to 
the  high  prices  extracted  by  the  UJB.S  Jl. 
for  so-called  industrial  aid.  China  made 
no  secret  of  its  animosity  over  the  low 
level  of  Soviet  military  assistance  during 
the  Korean  war.  There  has  been  open 
competition  between  the  two  Communist 
powers  for  control  over  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam.  They  are  also  evidentiy 
competing  for  control  over  the  Commu- 
nist parties  in  Indonesia,  India,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Burma.  China  has  succeeded 
in  reducing  Soviet  inffuence  in  Man- 
churia and  Sinkiang  in  the  nm-thwest; 
but  there  is  evidence  of  a  continuing 
power  struggle  in  these  regioDS.  There 
is  also  evidence  of  growing  concern  on 
the  part  of  China  o^-er  the  deployment 
of  Soviet  military  forces  in  the  maritime 
provinces   and    within    China    proper. 


Slnoe  the  Ocneva  Ooaferenea  ta  1964 
and  the  Bandmig  Ooaferenee  in  1956, 
China  increasingly  has  asserted,  In  its 
foreign  relations,  its  independence  of 
the  Soviet  Unitm.  A  hlgfh  point  of  Slno- 
Soviet  cleavage  was  reached  at  the  time 
of  the  Hungarian  crisis.  After  urging 
the  sattilites  to  asaert  their  independ- 
ence of  an  overrkUag  Moaeow  author!^, 
China  then  showed  its  power  In  the  role 
of  bringing  the  satellites  back  into  the 
fold.  Mao  Tse-tung's  hundred  flower 
experiment  brought  to  light  the  extent 
of  animosity  between  China  and  Russia. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  needless  to  expand 
upon  the  relevance  of  these  devel(H>- 
ments  to  our  foreign  policy.  In  under- 
taking  this  study,  I  hope  that  we  can 
assemble  enough  facts  to  bring  some 
light  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  these 
tensions.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that 
several  years  ago,  while  I  was  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  we  had  a  similar  series  of 
studies  prepared.  Those  studies  on  ten- 
sions in  Soviet  captive  countries  proved 
to  be  most  useful.  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  the  study  on  tensions  in  Hungary. 
The  last  paragraph  of  that  study,  pub- 
lished in  1953.  reads: 

To  sum  np:  The  Communist  regime  In 
Hungary  Is  confronted  with  the  inexorable 
alternative  of  either  maintaining  Its  mi- 
nority dictatorship  which  Is  bound  to  gen- 
erate an  ever-lncreaalng  opposition  among 
the  people,  or  of  looeemng  its  total  grip  on 
the  country  by  making  rwd  concessions — a 
course  wtilch  would  be  incompatible  with 
communism's  fundamental  tenets  and  pur- 
poses. Neither  alternative  augurs  weU  for 
the  future  of  caaununiam  In  Hxmgary. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  events  of  the 
last  several  srears  have  emphasized  the 
accuracy  of  that  conclusion.  I  believe 
that  a  similar  examination  of  tensions  in 
China  will  also  be  fruitful.  I  wanted  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  loiow  that 
this  study  is  in  progress. 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  in  respect  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcoro,  as  a 
part  of  my  ronarks. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

STATnCKNT     BT     SXNATOB     CATBHAaT     ON     THK 

Smau.  BusiHxaa  Aoscimistbation 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
refute  before  the  hon<Mrable  gentlemen  pres- 
ent a  charge  that  the  administration  is 
sabotaging  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  passed  last  AugXMt  by  the  Congress. 

Following  President  Eisenhower's  approval 
of  the  act  last  August  31,  1956,  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Di- 
vlston  under  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstra- 
tkm  that  agency  undertook  to  recruit  Jgiall- 
fled  Investment  banking  povonnel  anmoan 
experts  both  within  and  from  wltluravthe 
Oovemment  to  staff  this  Division. 

Immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  bill 
Into  law,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
estabUahftd  a  unit  of  quaUflcd  persons  from 
within  the  aganey  to  begin  work  on  the  reg- 
ulations untu  a  staff  ooald  ba  recruited  to 


tba  Small  Biistness   Znv 
DtTlalOQ. 

Aware  that  translatkn  of  tba  law  Into  a 
wockaUa  set  at  ragnlatkma  wlkteli  wookl 
atand  ibm  test  o<  Uma  and  tha  maaifcdd 
ramlfleatkma  of  an  antixviy  new  aitd  un- 
trtad  oo>iae|}t  at  naU  bnsin—  flnanrlng 
faced  them,  the  &naU  Business  Adminlctr»- 
tkm.  '■^^''^  oooduetad  eoBf ennc*  alter  eon- 
feraxee,  meeting  after  mwettng  at  Invest- 
ment banking  eapesta,  corpontta 
and  commercial  hanking  ezeentlvaa  to 
a  eourae  of  opctsttons  and  dtreetkm  ea  this 
previously  uatravded  sea  of  flnaactag. 

Slmultaiiaoualy.  tbe  tniftiiiait  oslt.  la 
ooopamtlaA  with  the  eOartm  ai  ttaa  general 
counsel  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
Xixm,  contiauMi  work  on  the  regulations 
governing  the  long  term  loan  and  equity 
financing  aqtects  of  the  new  law  and  by 
October  27.  only  14  working  days  later,  cams 
up  with  a  preliminary  draft  oC  tbe  regula- 
tions, llila  preliminary  draft  was  published 
in  the  Rsderal  Register  on  October  10  to  draw 
additional  commenta  and  advtoe  needed  by 
the  agency  to  promulgate  in  final  form  a  set 
of  guldepoBts  for  thoee  who  would  seek  aa- 
aiatanoe  under  the  act. 

During  this  period,  attorneys  and  person- 
nel of  the  Investment  Division  at  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  frequently 
tfaoae  of  other  interested  agraciea.  apent  Sat- 
urdaya  and  even  Sundays  going  over  the 
propooed  regulations  and  the  eommenta 
which  were  submitted,  to  Insure  a  minimum 
of  lo<qi>bolea  through  which  the  undeserving 
and  the  Just  plain  unscrupulous  AoUai  grab- 
bers might  try  to  gain  access  to  Federal  funds 
intended  to  help  deserving  small  business 
n^en  of  this  Nation. 

Just  a  few  working  days  later.  In  what 
even  the  most  biased  critic  would  eertalnly 
not  labd  an  tsstance  of  resistance,  red  tape, 
and  delay,  the  regulations  were  published 
in  final  form  In  the  Federal  Register.  Pub- 
llabed.  I  ml^t  add.  with  tbe  f  uU  kaoiHedge 
that  changea  would  ensue;  that  condltlona 
would  arise  which  could  not  be  foreaecn 
without  the  help  of  a  aoothsajp^'s  wand;  that 
instances  ot  diflciUtlea  not  within  the  ex- 
perience of  tbe  moat  knowledgeable  invest- 
ment banker  would  occur. 

Is  this  an  act  at  aabotagef  1*  care  and 
oonsMeration  given  to  the  administration 
ot  the  act  to  prevent  the  whotesaki  misaiae 
of  Federal  funds  by  the  "quick  buck"  boys 
an  act  of  sabotage?  I  leave  the  answer  to 
you  honorable  gentlemen. 

A  majcv  problem  facing  the  Small  Business 
Admlniatratlan  and  its  Administrator. 
Wendell  B.  Bamea.  waa  Uie  staffing  of  re- 
gional offloea  with  qualified  personnel  poa- 
sesstag  Inveatment  banking  baxAground. 
These  persons  would  administer  the  details 
of  operation,  aid  intereated  com  pan  If  In 
obtaining  licenses  under  the  act,  explain 
the  manifold  intricacies  of  the  act  to  them 
and  so've  as  a  liaison  between  those  sincerely 
interested  In  forming  small  business  invest- 
ment companies,  and  also  maintain  Ualaon 
with  the  Small  Business  Investment  Division 
in  Washington. 

The  SnutU  Business  Administration  hc^Ted 
for,  but  was  not  optimistic  about  obtaining 
immediately,  oomp>etent  men  for  all  its  field 
offices  throughout  the  country.  It  did  be- 
lieve, however,  that  sufficient  numbers  of 
qualifled  men  could  be  found  who  would  ba 
willing  to  staff  tbe  Investment  divisions  of 
its  regional  offices.  To  date,  tt  haa  been  suc- 
cessful In  that  quest,  and  qualified  personnel 
for  its  investment  divUions  of  regional  of- 
fices are  hard  at  work  explaining  the  law 
to  Intereated  companlea,  despite  the  demanda 
made  upon  them  by  parsons  whoae  preUm- 
ijuny  questions  Indicate  thay  ara  merely 
curloaitjr  seekers  or  thOM  laeklng  a  Federal 
handout. 

Thla  progress  la  not,  I  say  again  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree,  an  example  of  resistance, 
red  tape,  and  delay. 
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Security  Administration,  which  attempts     Hotel.  Waahlngton.  D.C.  on  January  10,  1959. 
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tram  Utm  probtam  of  staflbig  tlM 
IMW  dlTlaloa  was  •  major  on*  of  otetatntng 
aa  atfrnlnlstnUor  wIiom  Invwtmcnt  Im^- 
frofond  would  b«  •aflclmt  to  understand  and 
oops  wtth  tbs  multiplicity  of  flnanclal  prob- 
I«ns  T'TT****!"***"!  ttM  nsw  dlTlalon  and  wboas 
fltneutlvs  abtti^  would  |ustlfy  his  ^>polnt- 
aasnt. 

From  ths  nafenrs  ot  tfaa  quaUikeattons  rs- 
cialrwt  and  tlia  ability  nssdsd  to  administer 
an  nntrted  project.  It  was  obrlous  tbat  sxicb 
a  man  must  corns  from  the  field  of  finance. 
Would  salary  be  the  sole  objective?  Ob- 
viously not.  Only  a  man  with  a  desire  to 
murvm  his  Ooivsmnient,  and  whose  quallflca- 
tkma  wen  unquestionable,  would  fill  the 
MU. 

By  (wmhlng  the  field,  weeding  out  the 
unlit  and  reluctantly  passing  orer  tliose 
Who.  While  qualified,  could  not  afford  eco- 
namUcally  to  devote  their  time  to  such  an 
untried  project.  Administrator  Barnes  se- 
lected a  man  whose  ability  and  background 
qualified  him  on  those  counts,  and  whose 
desire  to  serve  his  Government  transcended 
material  gain. 

■arly  In  December,  Administrator  Barnes 
announced  that  Duncan  H.  Read.  Mlddle- 
burg,  Va..  banker  and  retired  from  a  i>art- 
nershlp  In  a  famous  New  York  Investment 
banking  firm,  had  Indicated  a  wUUngneas  to 
serve.  Under  his  guidance,  the  Investment 
Division  has  been  moving  fast  to  get  tha 
machinery  for  providing  long-term  financing 
to  small  businessmen  Into  motion. 

Z  ssk  again.  Is  this  resistance,  redtape, 
and  delay? 

I  think  you  wlU  agree  with  me  that  It 
indlcatea  progress  rather  than  delay. 

Another  proposal  at  the  critics  would  re- 
move the  administration  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  from  under  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  place  It  In  the 
hands  of  an  "Independent,  bipartisan  com- 
mission or  board." 

This  Congress.  In  Its  wisdom,  rejected  that 
move  as  too  expensive  and.  In  many  In- 
stances, a  duplication  of  duties.  It  would 
not  be  Inconceivable,  It  was  argued  then — 
and  It  Is  still  applicable — that  a  smaU  busi- 
ness might  need  financing  simultaneously 
from  both  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  an  Investment  company. 

This  proposal.  I  think,  was  best  answered 
by  the  Congrees  at  the  time  of  passage  of 
the  law. 

Another  criticism  is  set  forth.  The  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. It  Is  charged,  set  a  prohibitive 
wholesale  rate  of  6  percent  Interest  on  fvinds 
It  will  lend  to  small  business  investment  com- 
panies for  relendlng  to  small  businesses. 

The  cost  to  the  Small  Biulness  Adminis- 
tration tor  the  money  it  obtains  for  the  pur- 
poses outlined  by  Ckingress  is  approximately 
2%  percent.  Last  year  it  was  3%  percent. 
To  lend  Federal  funds  to  Investment  com- 
panies at  a  rate  lower  than  S  percent — which, 
incidentally,  seems  to  have  drawn  no  eom- 
plalnts  other  than  those  of  the  somethlng- 
for-nothlng  group — would  force  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  administer  the 
law  at  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers  and  amovint 
to  a  subsidy,  a  circumstance  I  am  sive  was 
not  within  the  intent  of  the  Congress  In 
passing  the  Investment  Act. 

On  December  4.  the  day  the  final  regula- 
tions governing  the  licensing  of  investment 
companies  was  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, the  SBA  received  its  first  application 
from  a  small  business  Investment  company. 
Hundreds  of  other  companies  are  studying 
the  law  and  its  regulations  before  submit- 
ting proposals  under  which  they  will  operate. 
In  addition,  more  than  a  hundred  letters 
of  intent  to  submit  proposals  have  been 
received  In  Small  BiulnsM  Administration 
regional  offices. 

To  date.  36  actual  jiroposals  for  licensing 
companies  bavs  been  submitted  to  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  most  of  them  sub- 


mitted In  the  past  a  weeks.  The  Small  Busl- 
nese  Administration  wttl  act  upon  those  this 
month. 

The  criticism  that  mors  than  10.000  oom- 
panlse  whose  financial  responsibility  and 
experience  are  beyond  question  are  vainly 
knocking  on  the  door  to  be  licensed  can  l>e 
best  answered  by  the  total  count  of  36  pro- 
posals  so  far  submitted.  The  doors  of  ths 
offices  in  tbe  Small  Business  Admlnistea- 
Uon  are  open.  No  knocking  is  necessary. 
They  need  only  enter  who  seek  assistanos 
there. 

The  36  proposals,  it  might  be  added,  in- 
dicate neither  an  instantaneous  and  over- 
whelming demand  to  obtain  licenses,  nor  the 
existence  among  companies  of  a  license  de- 
mand of  near-crisis  proportions. 

Tbla  sbould  not  be  taken  to  mean  tbat 
there  is  no  demand.  Instead,  it  indicates 
only  tbat  those  planning  to  seek  licenses 
are  proceeding  slowly  in  drawing  up  pro- 
posals; that  tbey  and  their  attorneys  are 
studying  carefully  all  the  pitfalls  inherent 
in  entering  a  field  of  financing  which  has 
no  precedent  to  guide  their  actions. 

Fully  aware  of  this  precautionary  attitude. 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has  taken 
steps  to  provide  firsthand  information  to 
potential  licensees  in  the  Nation. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
scheduled  for  the  month  of  January  three 
areawlde  clinics  across  the  Nation  to  spell 
out  for  potential  licensees  the  full  details 
of  operation  of  the  Investment  Act;  how 
the  Small  Business  Administration  will  li- 
cense companies;  what  problems  they  may 
face:  how  they  will  be  regulated,  and  what 
assistance  they  can  expect  from  the  Small 
Biuiness  Administration. 

At  these  same  clinics  will  be  repreeenta- 
tives  of  the  £lec\u-ltles  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, invited  expressly  by  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration,  to  explain  ths  regula- 
tions under  which  the  SEC  operstes,  the  pro- 
visions of  both  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  the  Investment  Act  of  1940,  and  what 
exemptions  may  be  granted  small  business 
Investment  companies  iinder  those  laws. 

More  tban  1,000  commercial  and  invest- 
ment bankers,  accountants,  lawyers,  and 
businessmen  have  indicated  they  will  attend 
the  first  of  these  clinics,  to  be  held  in  Loe 
Angeles,  January  16.  Nearly  400  have  an- 
nounced they  plan  to  attend  the  second 
meeting,  to  be  held  3  days  later  in  Kansas 
City.  The  third  seminar,  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia on  January  30.  has  drawn  acceptances 
from  more  than  350  potential  licensees  and 
answers   to   Invitations   are   still   coming   In. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  suc- 
ceeded in  each  case  in  getting  a  local  organ- 
ization to  sponsor  these  clinics.  In  effect, 
they  are  being  sponsored  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

At  the  same  time,  regional  directors  and 
Investment  division  oOlcials  will  be  holding 
workshop  conferences  in  these  cities,  includ- 
ed in  which  will  beuregional  representatives 
of  tbe  Securities  ano  Exchange  Commission, 
to  iron  out  the  multiplicity  of  details  con- 
nected with  expediting  the  proposals  of 
applicants  for  licenses  under  the  new  act. 

These  regional  and  branch  office  personnel, 
and  the  SEC  representatives,  will  be  going 
over  every  operation,  with  a  view  to  making 
simpler  the  task  of  submitting  and  getting 
approval  of  the  proposals  of  small  business 
investment  c<xnpanles  seeking  licenses. 

I  ssk  again,  is  that  resistance,  redtape.  and 
delay? 

I  think  the  honorable  gentlemen  in  this 
body  should  know  thst  the  officials  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Small  Btislness  Administra- 
tion have  put  their  full  efforts  to  speeding 
the  day  when  the  small  business  investment 
companies  will  be  operating  in  lubetantial 
numbers. 

The  new  law  seems  a  complicated  one  to 
the  small  businessman,  and  to  tbose  wbo 
wish  to  establish  small  business  investment 


companies.  This  la  not  uneapeeted. 
nothing  to  guide  him  from  past 
the  smaU  bualnsasman  and  his  oountarpart 
in  the  investment  field  want  fiill  r.larlflciattaa 
of  the  problems  ahead  of  them  in  thla  new 
field.  The  Small  Buslnsas  Admlnlstratton 
has  made  every  effort  to  provide  this  lnfor« 
matlon. 

The  criticism  leveled  at  the  Small-  BuataMH 
Administration  comes  from  a  reprasentottve 
of  a  political  party  which  has  long  shouted 
iu  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  the  common  man. 

Tet.  for  many  years  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  lot  of  the  snudl  buslnsesinsn  sppar- 
ently  he  was  not  quite  common  enough. 

It  was  not  by  aoddent  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  was  established  upon 
reconunendatlon  of  the  prseent  administra- 
tion. The  Republican  Party,  which  had  for 
many  years  tried  to  assist  the  small  busineas- 
man  when  he  was  neglected  by  thoee  wbo 
shouted  loudest  and  beat  their  breasta  for 
improving  ths  lot  of  the  common  man,  la 
Justly  proud  of  its  contribution  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Small  Buslnees  Administration. 

Few,  if  any.  Members  here  today  have  not 
received  glowing  trlbutee  of  the  acoompllah- 
ments  of  ths  SmaU  Business  Admlnlstratton 
from  constitusnts. 

I  for  one,  snd  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
of  you  on  both  sides  of  the  alsls,  feel  proud 
of  the  record  of  the  SmaU  Buslnees  Admin- 
istration in  aiding  the  Nation's  amaU 
nessman. 

Tbe  administration.  I  feel  free  to  say. 
prlds  in  Its  record  of  sssl stance  to  the  anall 
busineesman  and  is  Jxistly  proud  of  the  Xn* 
vestment  Act,  moving  rapidly  as  it  Is,  nndsr 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration,  to  open 
new  avenues  of  long-term  credit  for  the  small 
businessnoan  so  that  he  may  obtain  his  right- 
ful share  of  ths  economic  progress  with 
which  oxir  Nation  is  bleaaed. 


RACKETS      AND      COLLUSION      IN 
LABOR-IkiANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ALIiOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  omtsaions  of  the  last 
Congress  was  failure  to  enact  lefislfitlan 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  rackets  in  the 
labor  movement  and  labor-management 
collusion  to  the  detriment  of  the  publie 
and  the  indiyldual  worker.  I  urge  that 
this  Congress  take  early  action  to  supi>ly 
this  need  by  passing  adequate  leglalatkm 
to  assure  that  the  abuses  we  are  almost 
weary  of  reading  about  in  the  papers  wiU 
disappear  from  our  labor  moTement. 

By  adequate  legislation,  I  mean  legis- 
lation that  really  deters  embenlenaent. 
collusion,  and  bribery  with  regard  to 
union  funds  and  labor -management  re- 
lations, not  a  halfhearted,  stopgap  ges- 
ture in  this  direction.  I  mean  leglslatlan 
that  would  not  only  require  filing  ot 
papers  with  the  Federal  Government,  but 
would  give  the  Federal  Oovenunent  re- 
quired authority  to  see  to  it  that  these 
dociiments  are  complete  and  truthful, 
and,  after  due  process,  realistic  sanctions 
to  apply  to  vl(Hations. 

In  my  opihicm.  the  bill  introdticed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arlsona  [Mr.  Oou>- 
WATn  1 1s  the  answer  to  the  need  for  such 
legislation.  It  not  only  recognises  that 
disclosure  Lb  the  needed  antiseptic  for 
corrupt  dealings,  but  makes  sure  that 
this  disclosure  really  takes  place. 

If,  after  discussion  and  debate  on  the 
bill,  it  should  appear  that  there  were 
weaknesses  which  would  prevent  forcing 
such  discloeiu-es,  I,  for  one.  would  vote 
to  support  such  amendments  as  would 
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make  the  disclosures  realistic  and  an 
actuality. 

The  bill  not  only  requires  that  em- 
ployers, unions,  and  unicxi  ofBcials  file 
infonnatlon  on  theii-  transactions  with 
one  another:  it  provides  realistic  in- 
vestigatory powers  a  ad  court  process  to 
make  sure  that  they  do.  It  does  not 
leave  the  burden  of  law  enforcement  with 
the  individual  imlon  member,  which  ex- 
perience tells  us  demands  too  much  Indi- 
vidual sacrifice  to  be  an  effective  pro- 
cedure. Not  once,  not  hundreds  of 
times,  but  thousands  of  times,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  individua.  union 
member  Lb  not  in  a  position  to  make  the 
individual  sacrifice  necessary  to  enforce 
effective  procedure. 

The  bill  would  not  take  away  existing 
filing  protections  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  but  would  strenUhen  them  in  their 
application  to  both  employers  and 
unions. 

Finally,  the  bill  lias  one  very  great 
merit,  in  that  it  places  upon  those  to 
whom  union  funds  are  entrusted  the 
same  responsibility  which  every  other 
citizen  in  the  United  States  must  assume 
when  he  handles  the  funds  of  other  peo- 
ple, namely,  a  fiduciary  responsibility; 
It  places  him  in  a  position  of  trust.  This 
is  the  principle  which  the  Senate  ap- 
plied last  year  in  dealing  with  the  union 
welfare  and  pension  fimd  legislation. 
The  Senate  applied  It  even  to  situations 
in  which  the  members  contributed  none 
of  their  own  funds.  It  Is  only  right.  Just, 
and  equitable  that  we  apply  the  prin- 
ciple in  this  Instance,  in  which  members 
are  dealing  with  their  own  funds. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE THOMAS  S.  GORDON.  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Thomas  S.  Gordon,  who  for  16  years, 
from  1943  to  1959,  was  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Eighth  District  of 
nilnots.  Tom  Gordon  was  a  singularly 
good  man,  honest,  modest,  and  kindly. 
We  first  became  acquainted  when  my 
wife  was  serving  with  him  in  Congress, 
and  when  they  were  t>oth  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

In  our  15  years  of  friendship,  neither 
my  wife  nor  I  ever  heard  Tom  Gordon 
utter  a  harsh  or  malicious  word.  He 
constantly  sought  out  the  good  in  other 
people  and  based  hlB  .wn  conduct  on  the 
assumption  that  the  finer  qualities  were 
the  deeper  and  more  abiding  qualities 
in  everyone  he  met. 

Tom  Gordon  was  a  good  Congressman, 
who  worked  for  the  «  elf  are  of  the  people 
of  hLs  district,  his  State,  and  our  Nation. 
A  leader  in  the  Polish-American  com- 
munity, he  was  first  of  all  an  American 
with  a  deep  and  enlightened  patriotism. 
A  faithful  and  devoted  member  f oi-  many 
years  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, he  became  its  chairman  in  1957, 
only  to  be  stricken  down  with  a  severe 
heart  ailment  last  year,  when  he  was  at 
the  very  height  of  bis  career.  He  bore 
his  sufferings  with  bravery  and  dignity, 
but  he  was  compelled  by  illness  to  re- 
linquish his  position  as  chairman,  and 


then,  on  the  advice  of  his  doctors,  de- 
cided not  to  stand  for  reelection. 

His  death  is  a  heavy  loss,  not  merely 
to  his  friends,  but  also  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  to  the  country.  He  left  the 
world  the  better  because  of  his  life,  and 
I  am  sure  we  all  join  in  expressing  our 
sorrow  and  extending  our  condolences  to 
his  widow  and  to  the  other  members  of 
his  family. 

ANNIVERSARY  OP  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared,  on  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  and  the 
desirability  of  independence  for  the  vari- 
ous other  Slavic  peoples  outside  of  Rus- 
sia, be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senatoi  DoxKn.AB 

Last  week,  several  of  my  colleagues  In- 
serted statements  in  the  Comckessionai.  Rec- 
oao  calling  attention  to  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  tbe 
Ukrainian  Republic  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  Ukraine  may  be  freed  from  Its  Com- 
munist rulers  and  oppressors.  I  Join  in  these 
hopes. 

The  free  world  was  electrified  and  in- 
spired by  tbe  tu-avery  of  the  troops  from 
the  Uicralne  who.  when  called  In  to  put  down 
tbe  Hungarian  revolt,  climbed  out  of  their 
tanks  and  gave  them  over  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  that  beleaguered  coimtry.  While 
the  Biirrender  of  these  arms  to  those  who 
were  revolting  against  the  Communist  domi- 
nation  of   Hungary   was    not    crowned   with 

success,  the  solidarity  of  Ukrainian  troops 
with  the  struggle  of  the  Hungarian  people 
for  freedom  was  s  dramatic  demonstration 
that  tbe  love  of  Uberty  bas  not  been  crushed. 

At  the  same  time  other  reports  came  out 
of  the  Ukraine  of  disturbances  which  were 
occuirring  in  that  country.  And  in  recent 
months  news  reports  suggest  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  are  still  deeply  concerned 
about  the  bourgeois  nationalism  of  the 
Ukraine  and  are  mobUizlng  authors,  acade- 
micians and  others  in  Kiev  to  counteract  it. 
There  have  lieen  many  indications  of  a  con- 
sistent pressure  among  the  Ukrainian  people 
for  freedom.  And  the  unexpectedly  low 
levels  of  wheat  production  there  necessi- 
tating costly  importations  of  foreign  grain 
into  Russia  no  doubt  reveal  the  opposition 
of  the  people  to  the  Communist  regime.  In 
the  light  of  the  oppression  to  which  these 
people  are  subjected  and  the  rigid  secrecy 
imposed  by  the  Iron  Curtain,  these  demon- 
strations of  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  must  be  of  inspiration  to  free  peoples 
everywbere. 

I  further  hope  that  the  various  Slavic 
peoples  outside  of  Russia  such  as  the 
Ukrainians.  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
Estonians.  Ceechs.  Slovaks,  Serbs.  Croats. 
Slovenes,  and  Byelorussians  may  be  able  at 
an  opportune  time  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  Conununlst  oppressors  and  become 
free.  Independent,  and  democratic  states.  I 
also  hope  they  may  federate  together  so  as 
to  have  a  conunon  defense,  a  common  foreign 
policy,  internal  free  trade,  etc.,  whUe  each 
country  would  retain  its  own  language,  re- 
ligion, and  cultural  autonomy.  Only  in  tills 
way.  I  beUeve.  they  can  maintain  their  in- 
dependence against  the  pressxires  of  a  pow- 
erful Oennany  to  the  weet  and  Russia  to  the 
east. 

The  Lithuanians  would  apparently  prefer 
to   Join    a   Nordic   or   Baltic   federation   of 


Sweden,  Norway.  Denmark.  Iceland,  and  Fin- 
land. But  if  they  would  prefer  to  Join  the 
federation  of  non-Russian  Slavs.  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  welcome. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, January  22  was  the  41st  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  the  Ukraine  gained  its 
independence. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  waged  a 
long  and  honorable  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence from  Russian  dominance. 
Even  though  independence  may  seem 
further  away  ttian  ever,  the  history  of 
man's  search  for  freedom  shows  clearly 
that  the  slave  way  must  eventually  falL 

The  resources  of  this  vast  region — long 
the  granary  of  Ehirope  but  now  the 
Soviet  Union's  breadbacket — have  a  tre- 
mendous potential.  But  the  greatest  of 
all  is  the  resourcefulness  and  the 
strength  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

By  remaining  steadfast  to  our  princi- 
ples, by  honoring  those  who  strive  for  a 
heritage  which  Is  rightfully  theirs,  we 
will  yet  see  the  day  of  true  independence 
for  Ukrainians. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR  LABOR  RE- 
FORM LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  recommendations  for 
labor  reform  legislation  are  sound,  tem- 
perate, balanced,  and  realistic.  I 
strongly  support  their  enactment. 

The  President's  recommendations  are 
neither  pro  nor  antiunion;  nor  are  they 
pro  or  antionployer.  I  would  never  sub- 
scribe to  any  proposal  that  was. 

Recent  developments  in  some  areas  of 

labor-maiuigemeDt  relations  have  been 
very  disturbing.  S<»ne  union  ofScials 
have  forgotten  that  the  purpose  for  their 
existence  is  to  represent  employees  in 
collective  bargaining.  Some  unions  and 
employers  have  been  careless  of  their 
obligations  not  to  use  the  tool  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  to  promote  the  interests 
of  management  and  unions,  as  such. 
They  have  disr^arded  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  individual  worker. 

Traditionally,  when  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  public  have  been 
abused,  we  have  provided  legislative  safe- 
guards to  curb  such  abuses.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  administration's  bill 
would  do.    Just  how  would  this  be  done? 

It  would  be  done  by  making  needed 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  in- 
cluding those  provisions  of  the  act  relat- 
ing to  secondary  boycotts  and  picketing. 
It  would  be  done  by  requiring  full  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  imlon  organiza- 
tional procedures  and  of  employer  and 
union  financial  transactions.  It  would 
be  done  by  requiring  that  certain  pro- 
cedures must  be  followed  by  unions  in 
electing  their  ofScers  and  administering 
trusteeships. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wagner  Act  in  1935, 
the  Taft-HarUey  Act  in  1947.  and  the 
President's  rec(Mnmendations  in  1959.  are 
all  part  of  the  evolutionary  process  in- 
volved in  arriving  at  a  labor  policy.  This 
policy  must  take  into  consideration  the 
respective  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
labor  and  management  and  the  public 
welfare.  Each  successive  step  is  built 
upon  those  which  have  preceded  it.   The 
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admlnlstratlain's   proposals   build   upon 
the  experience  of  the  past. 

I  consider  the  enactment  of  the  Pre8i<- 
dent's  recommendations  vital  and  in- 
dispensable to  a  moderate  and  well- 
balanoed  program  for  providing  needed 
labor  reform  legislatton. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  SINCLAIR 
ARM8TRONO 

lulr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  effective  and  most 
patriotic  and  capable  public  servants  who 
ever  came  to  the  U.S.  Capital  to  serve 
his  Qovemment  was  Hon.  J.  Sinclair 
Armstrong.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  I  had  something  to  do  with  his 
coming  to  the  Capital.  I  watched  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  respdnsibilities  as 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  then  his  movement  to  other 
duties  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  insert  in 
the  body  of  the  Rbcoro  a  reasonably  brief 
statement  by  way  of  comment  upon  his 
services,  because  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  comment  is  merited,  and  is  one  Mr. 
Armstrong  deserves  so  richly  for  the 
services  he  has  rendered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  I  have  prepared  included  in 
the  RicoRO  at  thift  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

StATSMZIVT    BT     SXItATOK     E>IXKSEN 

Before  the  BOth  Congress  gcets  Into  high 
gear,  I  would  lUce  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  loss  which  our  Oovern- 
ment  has  suffered  by  the  resignation  of  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Illinois,  Hon.  J.  Sin- 
clair Armstrong.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Sinclair  Armstrong  has  made  a  very  real 
contribution  to  ova  Government  dtirlng  the 
514  years  In  which  he  has  served  In  the 
administration.  The  President  accepted  Mr. 
Armstrong's  resignation  as  of  January  2, 1959, 
with  real  regret  and  expressing  his  "sincere 
appreciation  for  this  record  of  distinguished 
serrlce  and  for  the  valuable  contribution" 
Mr.  Armstrong  made. 

I  presented  his  name  before  the  Senate 
In  July  1963,  when  he  had  been  nominated 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  I  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  one  of  the  outstanding  young 
lawyers  In  Chicago,  who  had  made  a  dls- 
tlngulahed  record  for  himself,  both  In  his 
profession  and  as  a  cltlsen  Identified  with 
many  civic  and  charitable  activities  in 
Chicago. 

I  recalled  that  the  law  firm  of  which  he 
was  a  partner,  Isham,  Lincoln  tt  Beale,  has 
a  distinguished  history,  having  been  founded 
by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  son  of  Abe  Lincoln, 
of  minoU,  In  1873. 

I  then  predicted  that  Mr.  Armstrong  would 
make  a  fine  record  In  government. 

The  Senate  confirmed  him  and  he  served 
as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  untU  May  1957. 

For  2  of  these  years,  beginning  In  May. 
1956,  he  was  Chairman  of  that  Independent 
regulatory  agency. 

In  1964.  Mr.  Armstrong,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Oonunlsslon's  then  Chatmuui, 
Hon.  Ralph  H.  Demmler  of  Pennsylvania, 
spearheaded  the  Commission's  work  with  the 
Committee  on  w^wving  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate,  aiding  that  oommtttee  In  formulating 
much  needed   amendments  of  the  Federal 


BseurltSes  Laws  designed  to  simplify  and 
make  more  effective  their  Impact  on  new 
Issues  of  corporate  ssciirltles  and  to  b«  of 
aaalstanoe  to  small  businesses  seeking  arcass 
to  the  capital  market.  This  legislation  was 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  CAPntArr]. 
who  was  then  chairman  of  that  great  com- 
mittee, and  the  dlstlngiUahed  senior  Senator 
from  ConnecUeut  [Mr.  Bvsa],  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Insurance. 
Securities  and  Banking. 

Mr.  Armstrong  also  worked  assiduously  in 
Commission's  program  of  simplifying  and 
streamlining  the  many  complex  regulations 
affecting  the  securities  markets  under  the 
statutes  which  the  Commission  administers 
in  the  public  Interest  for  the  protection  of 
investors. 

In  1955,  at  about  the  time  be  became  Chair- 
man of  the  CoixunlAalon,  the  securities  mar- 
kets began  to  be  afflicted  with  a  rash  of  new 
schemes  to  defraud  the  public  In  connection 
with  securities  distributions.  These  were 
conducted  on  a  nationwide  scale,  often  by 
people  of  criminal  record,  from  so-called 
"boiler  rooms"  doing  business  over  the  long 
distance  telephone  and  mulcting  thousands 
of  the  American  people  of  hard-earned  sav- 
ings by  false  and  fraudulent  means.  Mr. 
Armstrong  recognized  these  not  only  as  a 
fraud  on  investors  who  were  caught  by  such 
schemes,  but  as  a  threat  to  the  confidence 
of  the  investing  public  in  the  Integrity  of 
ths  capital  markets  and  the  hundreds  of 
workers  in  exchanges,  brokers'  firms  and 
other  institutions  conducting  their  biisiness 
cleanly  and  honestly. 

Under  Mr.  Armstrong's  leadership,  the 
Commission  commenced  a  vigorous  program 
of  law  enforcement  which,  coupled  with  the 
notoriety  which  has  been  given  to  these 
shady  practices  by  the  Commissioners,  their 
regional  officials,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
news  and  television  media,  has  substantially 
reduced  this  abuse  of  the  capital  markets. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Commission  Is 
continuing  today  this  program  of  enforce- 
ment started  back  in  1956. 

Also,  during  his  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  very  large  burdens  of  ad- 
ministrative work  Incident  to  the  heightened 
economic  activity  of  the  past  few  years  were 
handled  in  an  effective  and  efficient  way  by 
the  Commission  and  Its  staff. 

As  I  have  said  on  this  floor  before,  I  have 
been  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  since  it  was  estab- 
lished, because  of  mry  membership  on  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  later  of  the  Senate,  and 
as  a  member  of  that  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  was  fully  Informed  of,  and  aided  and 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Armstrong  in,  the  pro- 
gram for  better  enforcement  and  administra- 
tion he  so  ably  led. 

Mr.  Armstrong  left  the  Commission  In  May 
of  1957  to  go  on  to  his  well-deserved  promo- 
tion to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with 
the  great  admiration  of  many  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  had  observed  the  fine  work 
which  he  had  done.  Some  Senators  present 
will  remember  the  vicious  attack  made  on 
his  record,  and  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
confidence  he  received  by  this  body  on  May 
23,  1957. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  Mr.  Armstrong  has  been 
In  charge  of  the  financial  management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  has  served  as 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy.  The  Congress  Is 
familiar  with  the  fiscal  year  1959  Navy 
budget,  which  was  formulated  and  presented 
to  the  Congress  under  his  technical  direction. 

The  fiscal  year  1960  Navy  budget  which 
has  Just  been  submitted  to  the  Congress,  was 
also  prepared  under  his  direct  supervision. 
In  addition  to  budgeting,  as  Comptroller  of 
the  Navy  he  has  also  been  in  charge  of  all 
accounting,  auditing  and  stattstlcsl  and 
progress  reports  of  the  Department  of  the 


Navy.  This  la  a  tremendous  rssponslblltty. 
as  It  Includes  seeing  to  all  the  psyiiiartM" 
functions  which,  under  the  Natlooal  Bseurlty 
Act  Amendments  of  194S.  were  flnaUy  trans- 
ferred from  ths  old  Bureau  of  Suppliss  and 
Accounts  to  ths  new  Navy  ComptroOsr  Or« 
ganUsatlon  In  the  faU  of  1968. 

I  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Armstrong's  work,  particularly  from  ths 
vantage  point  of  ths  Senate  Commlttss  on 
ApproprUUons.  Be  has  rendered  a  particu- 
larly noteworthy  service  in  ths  Department 
of  the  Navy  because  of  his  Intense  Interest 
In  our  naval  forces,  in  which  he  served  dur- 
ing World  War  11,  and  ths  MsrlBss,  and  hU 
Intense  desire  to  see  to  it  that  our  fighting 
forces  were  strengthened  with  modem  weap- 
ons, but  that  economical  and  efficient  man- 
agement and  management  technlquss  make 
possible  the  economy  which  the  Oovemmant 
and  the  taxpayer  so  badly  need.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong was  not  the  kind  of  Secretary  to  sit 
at  hU  desk  In  the  Pentagon.  He  personally 
Inspected  all  the  naval  shipyards.  Navy  sad 
nuu-lne  training  bases,  scores  of  Industrial 
and  supply  establishments,  and  sailed  and 
flew  In  ail  types  of  naval  ships  and  aircraft. 
He  was  a  financial  manager  who  knew  the 
Navy  because  he  lived  with  It.  Last  stmimer, 
at  the  time  of  the  crisis  off  China,  he  made 
a  most  Important  inspection  trip  of  our 
whole  Central  and  Western  Pacific  Naval  and 
Marine  forces  to  assure  himself,  aa  he  ex- 
pressed It  to  me.  that  what  ths  Gongrsss 
was  providing  in  money  was  giving  ths  ftnest 
sinews  of  military  strength  to  our  men  in 
service  out  there. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  been  extremely  out- 
spoken In  his  Interest  In  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem as  the  best  economic  and  poUtlcal  sys- 
tem under  which  mankind  can  live.  His 
record  In  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, In  which  he  was  constanUy  vigilant 
for  the  protection  of  the  Investing  public 
against  sharp  practices  In  the  securities 
market,  was  based  upon  his  profotmd  knowl- 
edge of  these  markets  and  their  importancs 
In  the  channeling  of  the  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple into  productive  American  Industry  as  a 
means  of  creating  employment  and  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  people. 

In  the  Navy  Department  he  has  been  con- 
stantly outspoken  against  the  menace  of  in- 
ternational Communism.  Ths  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Btrruta) 
mentioned  In  the  Senate  on  January  13th 
the  outstanding  address  which  Mr.  Arm- 
strong gave  on  this  subject  at  Baltimore  on 
November  26,  1958.  I  iirge  my  colleagues 
to  read  his  address  which  appears  In  the 
January    13   number  of   the  CoMoaassioifai. 

RiCOSD. 

As  a  lawyer,  familiar  with  problems  affset- 
Ing  the  securities  markets,  Mr.  Armstrong 
made  another  outstanding  address  during 
the  late  fall,  this  before  the  DUtrlct  of  Oo- 
limibia  Bar  Association.  This  talk  points 
up  many  problems  which  the  Congress  faces 
In  strengthening  the  hand  of  the  Seeurttiss 
and  Exchange  Commission  In  dealing  with 
the  abuses  which  from  time  to  time  occur 
In  the  securities  markets.  I  bsllers  that 
Mr.  Armstrong's  views  should  bs  mads  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

I  Join  with  Mr.  Armstrong's  many  friends 
In  congratulating  him  on  the  outstanding 
Job  he  has  done  in  Oovenunent  and  wish- 
ing him  continued  happiness  and  success. 

It  was  with  considerable  ssrtnsss  that  MT. 
Armstrong's  many  friends  in  IlUnols  learned 
of  his  decision  to  return,  after  17  years  In 
Chicago,  to  his  native  Stats  of  Kew  York, 
where  he  has  been  appointed  exscutlvt  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  Trust  Co.  of 
New  Tork.  However,  the  distinguished  In- 
stitution with  which  hs  has  bscoms  asso- 
ciated, which  has  buUt  up  over  100  ysars  a 
large  personal  trust  and  Invsstment  man- 
agement b\isines8.  is  exactly  the  tjrps  of  busi- 
ness in  which,  with  Mr.  Armstrong's  great 
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interest  In  ths  American  Investor,  hs  can  use 
his  talents  to  great  advantage. 

The  development  and  conservation  of  sav- 
ings and  Investment  has  provUlsd  ths  very 
t>asls  upon  which  our  fres-sntcrprlss  sys- 
tem has  suoosedsd  In  providing  ths  highest 
employment  and  the  highest  standard  of 
living  to  the  American  people.  It  is  vary 
fitting  that  Mr.  Armstrong  should  continue 
to  devote  his  talents  to  this  field  of  activity, 
in  which  hs  worked  as  lawyer  in  Chicago  and 
as  a  member  and  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commlaaion. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  sent  to  Congress  a 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  OoLDWATEs]  has  Introduced.  It 
deals  with  labor-management  relations. 

I  am  grateful  that  in  the  bill  this 
year  the  administration  seeks  to  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  trusteeships,  union 
elections,  and  conflicts  of  Interest,  which 
were  not  adequately  covered  in  the  ad- 
ministration labor  reform  bill  of  last 
year.  I  am  also  happy  that  the  admln- 
IstraUon  bill,  the  Goldwater  bill,  and  the 
Kennedy-Ervin  bill,  as  they  deal  with 
the  subject  of  labor  reform,  cover  very 
much  the  same  ground  on  elections,  pro- 
hibition against  felons  holding  union 
office,  and  the  necessity  for  reporting 
and  disclosing  the  expenditure  of  union 
funds,  and  penalties  for  the  destruction 
of  union  records. 

The  administration  approach  is  some- 
what different  In  the  area  of  labor  re- 
form— for  example,  the  imposition  of 
penalties  upon  union  members,  if  the 
union  leader  fails  in  his  responsibili- 
ties— Including  a  denial  of  tax  privileges 
and  a  denial  of  access  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  in  addition  to  the 
specific  criminal  penalties  Imposed  upon 
the  guilty  party.  I  think  these  pro- 
visions are  far  too  broad,  and  penalize 
the  Innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  bills  do.  in  the 
labor-management  reform  sections, 
cover  the  same  areas. 

I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  be  possible 
for  us  to  reach  a  consensus  of  opinion  in 
our  approach  to  these  particular  prob- 
lems. 

The  administration  bill,  however,  goes 
far  beyond  that.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
last  year  insisted  that  several  reforms  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be  included  in  the 
labor  reform  bill.  Now  they  have  com- 
pounded that  matter  by  making  exten- 
sive changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

My  own  hope  has  been  that  we  could 
deal  with  the  labor  reform  and  those 
sections  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  upon 
which  there  is  general  agreement  and 
which  were  covered  In  last  year's  bill; 
and  that  when  the  McCleUan  committee 
makes  its  report  In  March,  and  when 
the  advisory  panel  on  labor  law  revision, 
which  was  set  up  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  today,  com- 
pletes its  studies,  we  can  then  consider 
a  second  bill,  which  will  Include  the 
whole  range  of  possible  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  Goldwater  bill  not  only  seeks  to 
tighten  up  the  secondary  boycott  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hutley  Act,  but 
also  expands  than  drmsticaUy.  It  alao 
seeks  to  deny  employees  the  right  to 


communicate  through  picketing,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  no  exonp- 
tlon  ot  the  right  of  the  employer  to 
communicate  with  the  workers.  This. 
I  think,  must  be  a  part  of  any  analysis 
of  the  question  of  picketing.  For  ex- 
ample— and  there  are  a  good  many  other 
examples  which  could  be  given — it  seeks 
to  force  every  employer  in  the  country 
to  file  with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tlcHis  Board  an  affidavit  that  he  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
This  would  be  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$300,000.  It  would  slow  up  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Board,  which  is  already 
overburdened.  One  of  the  complaints 
we  have  found  in  studying  the  actions 
of  the  Board  in  regard  to  racketeering 
has  been  the  slowness  of  the  Board  in 
acting  ou  cases  involving  improper 
activities.  Yet  the  Board  is  going  to 
be  burdened  down  with  examining  the 
accuracy  of  the  -  reports  of  every  em- 
ployer in  the  country,  to  determine 
v>  hether  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

A  broad  revision  of  Taft-Hartley 
should  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  subject  of  labor 
reform,  on  which  there  is  general  agree- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  will  not 
be  endangered  by  Including  so  wide  and 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  The  subject  is  difficult  enou^ 
without  involving  it  in  the  serious  dis- 
putes which  have  prevented  the  passage 
of  any  labor  legislation  during  the  past 

II  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  merely  like 
to  say  that  the  administration  proposal 
is  a  proposal  designed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem confronting  us  in  labor-management 
relations,  and  moves  in  the  direction  of 
safeguarding  certain  rights,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  cannot  be  done  unl^s  the  pro- 
posals are  amendatory.  We  believe  that 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  are  many  per- 
ils which  surround  this  subject,  and  all 
of  us  recognize  the  many  difficulties  in- 
volved. The  fact  that  there  have  been 
no  changes  made  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  of  any  kind  in  the  11  years  since  it 
has  been  enacted — and  the  fact  that  the 
bill  which  was  offered  in  1954  had  to 
be  recommitted  because  of  difficulties 
encoimtered  during  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — vindicates  the  diffi- 
culties confronting  us  on  the  question 
of  changing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Furthermore,  some  people,  for  exam- 
ple, would  like  to  repeal  section  14(b). 
Involving  right-to-work  laws.  I  would 
be  opposed  to  such  action,  and  I  would 
be  opposed  to  an  amendment  offered  on 
the  floor  dealing  with  this  matter  in 
connection  with  the  labor  reform  bill. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  am  also  op- 
posed to  other  changes  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  at  this  time,  although  they 
might  be  changes  which  I  would  favor 
later.  The  essence  of  the  dispute  is 
whether  we  should  attempt  to  make  the 
changes  in  two  stages,  with  adequate 
safeguards  and  assurances  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  will  have  a  sectAd  op- 
portimity;  or  to  act  In  one  stage  and 


perhaps  place  the  labor  reform  bin  in 
peril  by  introducing  matters  about  which 
there  may  not  be  general  agreement. 
There  are  a  good  many  matters  in  the 
administration  bill  with  which  I  am  in 
agreement,  such  as  prehearing  elections. 
But  whether  we  should  introduce  those 
subjects  and  thus  endanger  labor  reform 
Is  something  about  which  I  am  aiq>re- 
hensive. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  our  experi- 
ence as  a  legislative  body  Indicates  that 
when  we  address  ourselves  to  labor  legis- 
lation, we  will  always  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  emotionalism.  In  proportion  as 
it  takes  on  considerable  dimensions,  that 
will  be  true.  Perhaps  we  can  better  de- 
scribe it  as  an  expression  of  durable  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  all  groups  and 
shades  of  opinion  in  the  country. 

When  we  separate,  of  course,  and  de- 
velop the  whole  picture,  we  can  take  two 
bites  at  the  cherry.  But  I  am  simply 
afraid  that  we  will  finally  get  lost,  after 
our  first  experience  with  a  portion  of 
legislation  in  that  field.  If  we  do  not 
take  it  all  at  once,  and  Include  those 
things  amendatory  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  they  will  be  likely  to  come  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  party,  and  we  may  have 
something  of  the  same  experience  we 
had  last  year.  That  is  one  reason  why 
I  believe  we  should  devote  ourselves  to 
the  whole  package  at  once,  if  we  expect 
to  get  the  job  done. 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  fact  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  continued  on  and 
on  without  amendment  for  a  good  many 
years.  That  may  be  a  testimony  to  the 
complicated  job  which  its  consideration 
involves;  and.  second,  to  the  fact  that 
perhaps  some  amendment  is  long  over- 
due. So  this  might  well  be  the  time  to 
consider  that  question.  If  we  are  to 
adopt  a  total  approach  and  do  a  crafts- 
manlike job.  I  think  we  ought  to  take  it 
as  a  whole  package. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Last  jrear  we  had  the 
experience  of  having  the  Senate  pass  a 
bill  by  a  vote  of  88  to  1.  When  the  bill 
reached  the  House,  one  reason  why  it 
was  defeated  was  that  there  was  included 
in  title  6  a  provision  affecting  the  con- 
struction trade,  on  which  my  position, 
the  position  of  former  Senator  Ives,  and 
the  position  of  Secretary  Mitchell,  were 
almost  IdenticaL  Nevertheless,  it  was 
opposed  by  the  construction  industry. 
That  matter  had  nothing  to  do  with  la- 
bor reform.  Yet  the  Secretary  presented 
it.  Former  Senator  Smith,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  the  discussions  in  the  committee 
last  year,  insisted  that  that  provision  be 
Included  as  one  of  the  matters  we  would 
consider  in  our  labor  reform  measure. 
So  it  was  Included. 

I  indicate  this  to  show  that  every  time 
we  add  a  Taft-Hartley  amendment,  we 
run  athwart  of  the  economic  interests  of 
one  group  or  another.  The  more  we  pile 
onto  a  bill,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
to  get  a  labor  reform  bill  passed. 

I  am  simply  afraid  there  is  a  chance 
that  we  may  add  an  amendment  of  one 
kind  or  another,  which,  while  it  may  not 
appear  to  be  a  major  amendment,  may 
be  an  amendment  dealing  with,  pertiaps. 
picketing,  the  congtruction  industry,  or 
some  other  factor,  which  will  be  <H>Poaed 
by  substantial  groups  In  the  oountry. 
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whether  labor,  maTngement.  or  the  Re- 
publlean  Party,  and  the  entire  bill  will 
then  be  cmxMed.  Then  the  President 
may  feel  that  he  cannot  sign  it.  and  we 
will  not  have  any  labor  reform,  as  to  the 
need  for  which  there  is  general  agree- 
ment between  both  parties. 

That  is  why  I  say,  as  a  member  of  the 
McClellan  committee,  that  labor  reform 
is  the  primary  problem  before  us.  The 
second  problem — and  I  state  It  in  point 
of  order — Is  the  making  of  change  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  That  is  why  I  do  not 
want  to  risk  any  danger  to  the  passage 
of  a  labor  reform  bllL  I  think  this  Is 
really  in  the  nature  of  a  watermelon  and 
ought  to  be  handled  in  two  stages. 

I  hope,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  LAbor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  also  is  a  mem- 
ber, that  we  may  look  at  this  matter 
carefully  so  that  we  may  move  along 
toward  the  passage  of  needed  legislation 
In  the  field  of  labor  reform. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  never  want 
to  admit  that  because  there  may  be  a 
conflict  we  would  run  away  from  it.  I 
think  the  question  is  one  of  need  and 
whether  this  is  the  time  to  act.  If  we 
feel  that  it  is  time,  then,  no  matter  how 
difficult  the  Job  may  be.  we  must  sum- 
mon up  all  the  necessary  forbearance 
and  patience  which  we  possess  to  get  the 
Job  done.  That  is  the  broad  base  from 
which  the  matter  must  be  approached. 

Mr.  KIEErlNEDY.  As  the  Ssnator  from 
Illinois  knows,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  this  morning  reported  a  resolution 
to  set  up  a  group  of  experts  to  make  a 
study  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  They 
will  make  their  report,  in  April  or  May. 
on  the  whole  Taft-Hartley  area.  So  I 
think  that  constitutes  an  additional 
argument  for  considering  labor  reform 
legislation  in  the  way  I  have  suggested. 

In  any  case.  I  appreciate  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  said.  We  can  get 
a  clear  idea  when  our  present  hearings 
are  over  as  to  what  action  should  be 
taken.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


DEATH  OP  HARVEY  E.  NEWBRANCH. 
JOURNALIST 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  note  the  death  of  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  of  American  Journal- 
ism, Harvey  E.  Newbranch,  who  died 
yesterday  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  at  83  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Newbranch  was  recognized 
nationally  as  a  skilled  and  forceful  Jour- 
nalist. He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  before  the  turn  of 
the  centvuT.  and  rose  from  a  cub  re- 
porter to  the  editorship  of  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World  Herald,  between  1898  and 
1949.  In  1949  he  retired  as  editor  in 
chief  of  this  paper  and  served  on  its 
board  of  directors  until  1953. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  speak  to  the  students  of  the  high 
School  at  Wymore.  Nebr.  I  found  on  the 
wall  of  the  high  school  assembly  room 
one  picture,  that  of  an  illustrious  gradu- 
ate of  the  school.  Harvey  E.  Newbranch. 

Mr.  Newbranch  earned  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  by  the  writing  of  an  editorial,  in 
1019.  entitled  "The  Law  and  the  Jungle." 
This  editorial  became  a  nationally  read 


masterpiece  illustrating  the  ravagei  of 
mob  violence. 

In  1949,  Mr.  Newbranch  recrtved  an 
award  from  the  Freedom  Foundation  for 
his  editorial  entitled  "Qod  Hates  a  Cow- 
ard." I  commend  the  reading  of  this 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  others 
holding  public  office  in  America  today. 

Mr.  Newbranch  demonstrated  an  early 
talent  for  Journalistic  achievement.  At 
the  age  of  13  years  he  broke  into  print 
regularly  by  writing  letters  to  the  editor 
of  his  hometown  paper  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa.  His  first  assignment  as  a  Journal- 
ist was  an  editorial  position  on  the 
weekly  paper  published  at  Wjrmore. 
Nebr. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  American 
Journalism  will  produce  many  more 
writers  who  can  attain  the  distinction 
enjoyed  by  Harvey  Newbranch.  His 
great  public  service  as  an  opinion- 
maker  for  things  that  are  good  will 
never  be  forgotten.  His  widow  and 
members  of  his  family  will  be  com- 
forted by  his  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  in  this  expression  of  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Harvey  E.  Newbranch. 
The  passing  of  Mr.  Newbranch  marks 
"Finis"  to  an  outstanding,  noble  career 
in  the  world  of  Journalism.  It  marks 
also  the  conclusion  of  a  useful  life. 

My  colleague  has  outlined  well  the 
high  water  marks  of  Mr.  Newbranch 's 
greater  achievements  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. Each  of  those  achievements  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  almost  num- 
berless instances  where  the  same  hu- 
manitarian, wise,  considered  Judgment 
and  action  were  exercised  by  him.  His 
years  of  service  with  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  helped  make  a  great  newspaper 
even  greater  and  better. 

He  was  well  informed,  fair,  and  vigor- 
ous, yet  compassionate.  His  memory 
will  serve  as  a  delight  and  guide  as  well 
as  an  inspiration  to  his  fellow  Journalists 
and  to  a  host  of  others  who  were  his 
friends  and  admirers. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hruska  and  myself, 
I  Join  with  my  colleague  in  expressing 
and  extending  deepest  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  the  membeis  of  Mr.  New- 
branch's  family  who  survive  this  great 
American. 


SECONDARY  BOYCOTTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Goldwater  bill, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponaoT.  contains  pro- 
visions to  amend  and  make  more  effec- 
tive the  secondary  boycott  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  indicates  that  the  Congress 
assumed  that  its  secondary  boycott  pro- 
visions would  effectively  restrict  union 
action,  first,  to  compel  an  employer  to 
stop  using  products  made  by  nonunion 
employees  or  members  of  another  union, 
second,  to  prevent  the  use  of  new  labor- 
saving  devices  or  processes,  third,  to  ex- 
clude competing  goods  from  an  area,  or 
fourth,  to  force  an  employer  to  assign 
work  to  members  of  one  union  rather 
than  another.     The  experience  of  the 


last  11  years,  however,  has  shown  that 
certain  methods  exist  whereby  uniooa 
may  still  make  effective  use  of  the  mc- 
oi)dary  boycott. 

The  secondary  boycott  iwoviaioDS  of 
the  act  rest  upon  a  combination  of  two 
factors:  First,  an  objective  of  the  union 
must  be  to  compel  one  person  to  cease 
doing  business  with  another;  second,  the 
means  employed  to  achieve  this  objective 
must  be  through  a  strike  or  inducement 
of  employees  to  strike.  Sophisticated 
unions  avoid  the  proscriptions  of  the  act 
by  directly  threatening  or  coercing  the 
secondary  employer  or  his  supervisory 
personnel.  They  also  avoid  these  pro- 
scriptions by  inducing  individual  em- 
ployees, or  workers  not  defined  as 
employees  by  the  act — railroad  and  agri- 
cultural workers — to  refuse  to  handle  the 
products  of  the  primary  employer  or  by 
preemployment  inducement  of  workers 
not  to  handle  certain  products.  None  of 
these  activities  Is  prohibited,  because  the 
means  used  are  not  those  prohibited  by 
the  act. 

These  loopholes  which  permit  unions 
to  instigate  effective  secondary  boyootta 
should  be  closed,  and  the  effect  of  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  be  to  close  them.  Some  of  the  most 
flagrant  practices  of  labor  racketeers  are 
made  possible  by  the  inadequacy  d 
the  existing  secondary  boycott  provi- 
sions. I  commend  the  administration 
for  its  e^orts  to  make  more  effective  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the  act. 
No  bill  which  fails  to  act  in  this  area  can 
claim  to  be  a  truly  effective  antlrack- 
eteering  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  supplementary  to  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
other  Senators  with  reference  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  good  labor- relations  bill 
or  improvements  in  the  present  statutes. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  OoLDWATCT]  not  only  requires  filing 
and  disclosure  of  union-management 
dealings,  but  also  insures  that  such  dis- 
closure will  uncover  wrongdoings  in  the 
labor-management  field.  Experience 
with  the  filing  requirements  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  has  demonstrated  that  re- 
porting alone  will  not  necessarily  bring 
violations  to  light.  There  must  be  ade- 
quate investigatory  and  enforcement 
powers. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona — and.  as  I  understand, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Labor— requires  compliance  with  its  re- 
porting provisions  before  employers  and 
unions  can  use  the  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  contains  other  pro- 
visions for  insuring  compliance  with, 
and  enforcement  of,  its  reporting  pro- 
visions. 

The  bill  represents  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  providing  needed  protections 
to  the  public,  individual  workers,  and 
law-abiding  employees  and  imloni 
against  corrupt  practices  of  a  veiy  few. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  will  show 
its  good  faith  and  intent  by  enacting  this 
proposed  legislation,  which  is  tailored  to 
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really  strsnctben  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  healthy,  sound  labor-man- 
agement rations.      

The  FflBBIDINO  OFVICBR  <Mr.  Mo- 
Oa  In  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed. 


PROPOSED  LABOR-ICANAOEMKNT 
RELATIONS  LEQIBLATION— ME8- 
BAQK  PROM  THB  PRBBIDKNT  (8. 
DOC.  NO.  10) 

The  FREBIDINO  OIVICBK  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
January  9. 1  reported  again  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  need  for  enactment  of  effec- 
tive Federal  legislation  designed: 

To  safegiiard  workers'  funds  in  union 
treasuries  against  misuse  of  any  kind 
whatsoever. 

To  protect  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
individual  union  members.  Including  the 
basic  right  to  free  and  secret  election  of 
officers. 

To  advance  true  and  req)onsible  col- 
lective bargaining. 

To  protect  the  public  and  Innocent 
third  parties  from  unfair  and  coercive 
practices  such  as  boycotting  and  black- 
mail picketing. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  a  20-polnt 
program  which  will  eliminate  abuses 
demonstrated  by  the  hearings  of  the 
McCleUan  committee,  protect  the  public 
Interest  and  Insure  the  rights  and  eco- 
nomic freedoms  of  millions  of  American 
workers. 

Complete  and  effective  labor-manage- 
ment leglalatian.  not  a  piecemeal  pro- 
gram. Is  essential  to  assure  the  American 
public  that  true,  reqwnsible  collective 
bargaining  can  be  carried  on  with  full 
protection  to  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
workers  and  with  adequate  guarantees  of 
the  public  interest.  These  recommenda- 
tions, when  adopted,  should  do  much  to 
eliminate  those  abuses  and  Improper 
practices  which.  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
the  American  public  expects  and  believes 
will  be  corrected  through  legislative  ac- 
tion. Equally  Important,  they  win  do  so 
without  «wip^tng  arbitrary  restrictions 
or  punitive  measures  on  the  legitimate 
aetivlttes  of  honest  labor  and  manage- 
ment ««*w«<i^i« 

I  reeommend  legislation — 

1.  To  require  all  unions  to  file  detailed 
annual  reports  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  furnish  information  to  their 
members  with  respect  to  their  financial 
operations.  These  reports  would  be  open 
to  the  public,  including  union  members. 

S.  To  require  an  unions  to  file  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  as  pubUc  informa- 
tion, copies  of  their  constitutions  and 
bylaws  and  information  as  to  their  or- 
ganisati<m  and  procedures,  which  would 
be  required  to  include  provisions,  which 
are  obsenred.  meettng  minlmtim  stand- 
ards for  pMiodie  seeret  baDot  elections 
of  officers,  for  the  removal  of  officers. 


and  for  the  imposition  of  supervisory 
oontrol  over  the  afllairs  of  subordinate 
bodies. 

S.  To  require  aO  unions  to  keep  intv>er 
records  on  the  matters  requiird  to  be 
reported,  open  to  examination  by  Gov- 
ernment representatives  and  to  permit 
union  members,  subject  to  reasonable 
conditions  and  upon  request,  to  see  and 
examine  these  records. 

4.  To  require  unions,  union  officers 
and  agents,  and  employers  to  report  and 
Iceep  proper  records  with  respect  to  any 
payments,  transactions,  or  investments 
which  create  conflicts  of  interests  or 
have  as  their  objective  the  Interference 
with  the  statutory  rights  of  individual 
union  members  and  onplaSrees. 

5.  To  require  that  union  officers  hold 
and  administer  union  funds  and  prop- 
erty solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  union 
members  and  for  furthering  the  purpose 
of  the  union  and  to  make  this  duty  en- 
forcible  in  any  court  in  a  suit  for  an  ac- 
counting by  the  union  or  by  members. 

6.  To  require  that  unions  observe 
minimum  standards  for  the  conduct  of 
the  elections  of  officers,  including,  in 
addition  to  periodic  elections,  the  right 
of  members  to  vote  In  secret  without 
restraint  or  coercion  and.  upon  due 
notice,  uniform  opportvmity  for  aU 
members  to  be  candidates,  procedures  to 
insure  an  accurate  tabulation  of  votes, 
a  ban  upon  the  use  of  union  or  onployer 
funds  to  promote  candidacies  for  union 
office,  and  requiring  constitutions  and 
bylaws  to  contain  detailed  statements  of 
election  procedures  and  compUance  with 
such  procedures. 

7.  To  require  \ipion*  to  observe  mini- 
mum standards  and  to  conform  to  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  their  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  in  exercising  super- 
visory control  over  the  affairs  of  sub- 
ordinate bodies;  such  control  should  be 
limited  in  purpose  to  correcting  ccmtup- 
tion.  or  the  disregard  of  democratic  pro- 
cedures or  other  practices  detrimental 
to  the  rights  of  the  members  in  the  sub- 
ordinate body,  and  assuring  the  per- 
formance of  duties  as  a  bargaining 
representative. 

8.  To  place  the  administration  of  this 
legislati(m  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
to  provide  him  with  appropriate  and 
adequate  authority  to  issue  regulations, 
investigate,  subpena  witnesses  and 
records,  bring  court  action  to  compel 
compliance  and  to  correct  violations,  and 
institute  administrative  procedures  lead- 
ing to  decisions  and  orders,  which  would 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review,  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

9.  To  prescribe  criminal  penalties  for 
wiUful  violations  of  the  act,  for  con- 
cealment or  destruction  of  records  re- 
quired to  be  kept,  for  bribery  between 
employers  and  employee  representatives. 
fOT  Improper,  pajrments  by  emplc^ers  or 
their  representatives  to  employees  or 
emplojree  representatives,  for  embezsle- 
ment  of  union  funds;  and  for  false  entries 
or  destruction  of  union  books  and 
records. 

10.  To  preserve  tax  union  members 
any  present  remedies  under  State  or 
Federal  laws,  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided under  this  legislation. 


11.  To  amend  the  seeondary  boycott 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  BO  as  to  oovK  the  direct  oo- 
erdon  of  employers  to  cease  or  agree  to 
cease  doing  business  with  other  persons; 
union  pressures  directed  agaiQst  second- 
ary euLjiAayen  not  otherwise  subject  to 
the  act;  and  inducements  of  individual 
employees  to  refuse  to  i>erf orm  services 
with  the  (^Ject  of  forcing  ttielr  employers 
to  stop  doing  business  with  others;  and 
to  make  clear  that  secondary  activity  is 
permitted  against  an  employer  perform- 
ing farmed-out  stm^  work  and.  under 
certain  circumstances,  against  secondary 
employers  engaged  in  work  at  a  common 
construction  site  with  the  primary  em- 
ployer. 

12.  To  make  it  iUegal  for  a  union,  by 
picketing,  to  coerce  an  employer  to  rec- 
ognize it  as  the  bai^aining  representative 
of  his  employees  or  his  employees  to  ac- 
cept or  designate  it  as  their  representa- 
tive where  the  employer  has  recognised 
in  accordance  with  law  another  labor 
organization,  or  where  a  representation 
election  has  been  conducted  within  the 
last  preceding  12  months,  or  where  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  showing  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  employees  in  being  repr^ented  by 
the  picketing  union  or  where  the  picloet- 
ing  has  continued  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  without  the  desires  of  the  em- 
plosrees  being  determined  by  a  represen- 
tation election;  and  to  provide  speedy 
and  effective  enforcement  measures. 

13.  To  authorize  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  decline  to  take  cases 
where  the  effect  on  commerce  is  rela- 
tively insubstantial  and  to  permit  the 
State  courts  and  agencies  to  act  with  re- 
spect to  these  cases. 

14.  To  eliminate  the  statutory  prohi- 
bition which  presmUy  bars  certain  strik- 
ers from  voting  in  representation  elec- 
tions, although  their  replacements  are 
permitted  to  vote,  and  instead  to  leave 
the  voting  eligibUity  of  strikers,  as  weU 
as  aU  others,  to  the  administrative  dis- 
cretion of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

15.  To  authorize  the  Board,  under 
carefully  ccmsidered  specific  conditions, 
to  certify  building  and  construction 
trades  unions  as  bargaining  representa- 
tives without  an  election. 

16.  In  ordo-  to  speed  up  the  orderly 
processes  of  election  procedures,  to  per- 
mit the  Board  imder  proper  safeguards 
to  conduct  representation  elections  with- 
out holding  a  prior  hearing  where  no  sub- 
stantial objection  to  an  election  is  made. 

17.  To  equalize  the  onus  of  the  non- 
Communist  affidavit  by  extending  it  to 
employers,  as  weU  as  unions,  wishing  to 
use  the  processes  of  the  act. 

18.  To  make  clear  that  parties  to  a 
valid  collective-bargaining  agreement 
need  not  negotiate  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement  unless  they  have  provided  for. 
or  agree  to,  the  recq^enlng  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

19.  To  authorize  the  designation  by 
the  President  of  an  acting  a«ieral  Cmm- 
sel  of  the  Board  when  vacancies  occur 
in  that  office. 

20.  TO  require  that  the  Board  be  U- 
partlsan  in  oomposition  by  providing  that 
not  mcoe  than  three  members  of  the 
fioard  may  be  of  the  same  poUtical  party. 
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I  urge  that  Congress  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  program. 
Its  enactment,  in  my  opinion,  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest  and  the  basic  rights  of 
Individual  working  men  and  women. 

DWIORT   D.   ElSClTHOWKR. 

Tri  Whiti  HotFsi,  January  28, 1959. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
message  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
printed. 

CURRENT  STATUS  OP  SPACE  PRO- 
GRAM—ADDRESS BY  DR.  T.  KEITH 
OLENNAN 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan, 
the  distinguished  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, spoke  to  the  Institute  of  the 
Aerooautlcal  Sciences  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Olennan  reported  on  the  current 
status  of  the  space  program  and  outlined 
plans  for  the  future,  including  Project 
Mercury  to  put  man  into  space. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  every 
member  of  the  Congress  will  want  to 
read  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Glennan 's  re- 
marks, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  National  Pbookak  roR  Spacx  Research 
(By  T.  Keith  Olennan,  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, honors  night  dinner.  Institute  of  the 
Aeronautical  Sciences,  New  York  City,  Jan- 
uary 27.  1959) 

Several  times  in  the  last  few  weeks,  I 
have  been  quoted  as  sajrlng  that  the  United 
states  at  present  has  no  space  program.  Any 
such  statement  falls  far  short  of  revealing 
the  facts,  or  of  reflecting  my  true  opinion  of 
our  space  activity.  On  the  contrary,  the  Na- 
tion does  have  a  program  for  space  explora- 
tion, with  well-defined  goals,  and  I  believe 
that  we  are  proceeding  toward  these  goals 
with  great  energy  and  determination. 

The  misunderstanding  as  to  my  evalua- 
tion of  the  state  of  our  program  arose,  very 
probably,  from  a  faulty  interpretation  of 
some  remarks  I  made  in  an  Interview,  which 
was  recorded  in  mid-November  of  last  year. 
Only  a  few  sentences  of  this  interview  were 
used  In  a  television  broadcast  early  this  year. 

Asked  whether  the  United  States  then  had 
•  long-range  national  space  program.  I  said 
that  our  task  in  NASA  was  to  develop  such 
a  program,  and  that  in  the  meantime  we 
were  working  on  a  short-range  program, 
aimed  at  better  understanding  of  the  space 
environment  which  we  are  exploring. 

Now.  I  don't  want  to  quibble  over  words 
like  "long  range"  and  "short  range."  These 
are  terms  that  could  mean  anything  from 
a  few  months  to  a  few  decades,  depending 
on  the  frame  of  reference.  What  I  had  In 
mind,  and  thought  I  had  said,  was  that  we 
are  now  at  work  on  the  part  of  our  program 
that  falls  within  the  immediate  future— 
that  is,  the  next  a  to  6  years. 

As  for  the  long-term  future,  I  said  that 
our  planning  was  a  first  task.  It  la  a  task 
we  have  been  worlLing  at  diligently  and,  X 
believe,  InteUigently.  Already  we  have  un- 
der way  our  long-range  activities  in  scxne 
major  areas.  We  are  making  plans  in  oth- 
ers. We  know  our  goals.  We  think  we  know 
what  needs  to  be  done.  And  we  know  also 
that  our  long-range  plans,  developed  for  the 


yean  ahead,  will  have  to  be  changed  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  learn  more  about  space 
and  how  to  travel  in  It. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss tonight  the  nature  of  the  program  on 
which  we  are  embarked.  The  Space  Act  of 
1958  placed  certain  responsibilities  on  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adofiinistra- 
tlon  to  develop  a  national  program.  It  is 
about  this  national  program  that  I  want  to 
talk. 

A  practtcal  program  for  any  undertaking 
consists  mainly  of  throe  elements.  These 
Include  a  statement  of  the  objectives  to  be 
achieved;  an  estimate  of  the  resources  avail- 
able to  us;  and  an  outline  of  the  steps  taken, 
or  to  be  taken,  so  that  the  objectives  may 
be  accomplished  with  the  means  at  hand,  or 
to  be  developed.  This  Is  the  kind  of  sensi- 
ble program  that  we  have  tried  to  formulate 
for  space  exploration. 

That  public  law  that  President  Elsenhower 
signed,  on  the  2gth  of  last  July,  stated  our 
goals.  That  law  placed  before  us  eight  spe- 
ctflc  objectives.  Paraphrased  for  brevity, 
they  are: 

1.  To  expand  our  knowledge  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  space; 

2.  To  improve  the  performance  of  space 
vehicles; 

3.  To  develop  and  operate  vehicles  of  this 
kind,  carrying  instruments,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  living  organisms; 

4.  To  make  long-range  studies  of  the 
human  benefits  in  space  activities  for  peace- 
ful purposes; 

5.  To  establish  and  maintain  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  space; 

6.  To  cooperate  with  the  military  services, 
on  programs  of  mutual  interest; 

7.  To  join  with  other  nations.  In  making 
the  peaceful  aspects  of  our  research  uni- 
versally available;  and 

8.  To  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  in 
men  or  facilities,  by  using  all  ex  sting  capa- 
bilities of  this  country   to  the  fullest. 

You  win  notice  that  the  statement  of  our 
mission,  in  the  act,  nowhere  mentions  put- 
ting man  In  space.  But  I  think  this,  as  one 
Of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  all  our  space 
activity.  Is  quite  obvious.  Actually,  our  ef- 
fort is  directed  toward  two  particular  objec- 
tives. The  first  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
man  to  achieve  the  same  mastery  over  space 
that  he  has  already  secured,  in  every  other 
region  he  has  attempted  to  make  his  own, 
whether  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  under  It, 
or  in  the  air  above  it.  The  second  is  to  free 
men  from  one  additional  element  of  intel- 
lectual bondage — that  is,  to  gain  for  all 
mankind  additional  knowledge  at>out  the 
cosmos.  In  that  cosmos,  man  is  an  Inflni- 
teslmally  small  part — yet.  to  the  beet  of  our 
knowledge,  he  is  the  only  part  of  It  possess- 
ing the  ability  to  reaion,  and  to  make 
effective  use  of   hts   environment. 

Our  aim,  then,  is  the  opening  of  space  to 
mankind.  All  the  other  phases  of  our  work, 
as  described  in  the  act,  are  intended  to  pave 
the  way  for  that  supreme  achievement. 
Everything  that  we  accomplish  in  the  mean- 
time, with  sounding  rockets,  satellites,  and 
space  probes,  brings  to  us  Information  useful 
in  communications,  in  meteorology,  in  navi- 
gation, and  for  possible  military  purposes. 
But  ovir  real  progress  will  be  measured,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  the  degree  to  which 
It  contributes  toward  these  two  basic  objec- 
tives— greater  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
some  portion  of  which  will  be  obtainable  in 
no  other  way  than  by  the  attainment  of  the 
second  objective — which  is  manned  flight  in 
space.  ' 

Now.  as  to  the  reeovu'eee  available  for  our 
purpose,  we  find  ourselves  richly  endowed 
with  almost  everything  except  time.  While 
rocketry  is  a  very  old  art,  the  real  pioneers  of 
modern  rocket  flight — ^men  like  Tslolkovaky, 
a  Russian,  our  own  Robert  H.  Ooddard.  and 
Herman  Oberth.  a  Oerman — began  their  the- 
oretical studies  only  a  little  more  than  half 


a  century  ago.  Serious  experimentation  was 
undertaken  during  World  War  II.  and  the 
Russians  set  up  a  determined  program  Imme- 
diately after  the  war.  Our  own  long-range 
misaile  program — as  you  know  only  too  well — 
did  not  receive  substantial  support  lutU 
1954.  As  a  result  of  efforts  since  that  year, 
the  progress  made  in  our  missile  develop- 
ment  programs,  and  the  achievements  of 
military  and  civilian  groups  in  the  space 
field  during  the  past  12  months,  have  been 
little  short  of  amazing. 

In  outlining  the  resources  avaUable  to  us 
in  the  national  space  program.  I  naturally 
begin  with  those  within  the  NASA.  The 
nucleus  of  our  organization  came  to  us  from 
NASA's  predecessor,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics.  To  this  audi- 
ence, the  NACA  laboratories  have  been  a  sym- 
bol of  dedicated,  far-seeing  scientific  and 
technological  competence — a  symbol  of  in- 
tegrity in  concept  and  in  performance. 
Trvily.  NACA  has  been  the  world's  outstand- 
ing organization  In  the  field  of  aeronautical 
research  and  development.  The  men  and 
women  of  NACA  now  operate  under  the  ban- 
ner of  NASA.  They  form  the  basic  structure 
on  which  we  are  erecting  our  new  organiza- 
tion, with  Its  much  broader  responsibilities. 

Then  there  are  the  people  who  came  to 
NASA  from  other  governmental  and  Indus- 
trial laboratories.  For  example,  the  Van- 
guard scientists,  and  others  from  the  Naval 
Research  L4iboratory,  form  a  group  second  to 
none  in  their  experience  with  the  develop- 
ment of  satellite  payload  packages.  The  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory,  operated  by  Cal  Tech 
under  contract  to  NASA,  represents  another 
great  strength  in  our  new  agency.  It  is  a 
principal  center  of  competence  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  development  of  rocket  propel- 
l<ints,  and  of  guidance,  control,  and  data 
acquisition  systems. 

NASA  does  not.  however,  Intend  to  per- 
form all  of  its  work  in-house.  We  shall  be 
doing  a  very  large  amount  of  contracting 
with  universities,  and  other  nonprofit  organi- 
zations having  special  competence  to  per- 
form basic  research.  Bulking  even  larger,  in 
terms  of  dollars,  wUl  be  the  space  vehicle 
systems,  most  of  which  we  shall  be  calling 
on  industry  to  develop  and  build.  Already, 
we  have  committed  more  than  $300  million 
in  this  category. 

Similarly,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
a  substantial  in -hours  capability  in  space 
activities.  As  examples,  I  need  only  cite  the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  at  HunUvllle, 
Ala.;  the  aeromedlcal  laboratories  of  the  mil- 
itary services;  the  tracking  and  communica- 
tions networks;  and  the  missile  test  ranges. 
But  the  Department  of  Defense  also  depends 
heavily  upon  Industry  and  the  eclentlflo 
community,  to  carry  out  its  requirements 
in  space. 

This,  then.  Is  the  team  that  must  do  our 
space  job. 

Moving  on.  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
hardware  developed  by  the  military  services 
and  Industry,  in  the  missile  programs,  has 
provided  and  will  continue  to  provide,  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  booster  systems  we 
must  use  to  send  our  pay  loads  aloft.  Adap- 
tations of  the  Thar,  the  Jupiter  and  Red- 
stone, the  Atlas,  and  the  Titan  mlasUes  wlU 
bear  the  brunt  of  space-exploration  launch- 
Ings  in  this  Nation  for  the  next  several  years. 
Both  the  military  and  the  industrial  organi- 
zations involved  will  continue  to  provide 
boosters  and  launch  teams,  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  It  is  on  this  base  of  oompetenoe. 
in  achieving  the  goals  set  for  the  IRBM  and 
ICBM  programs,  that  we  are  building  ths 
propulsion  systems  of  the  space  program. 

We  have  available  to  us  substantial  stuns 
of  money,  which  will  carry  us  a  long  way.  If 
we  use  them  wisely.  The  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  1960— the  la  months  beginning 
on  July  1,  1959— includes  •830  mUllon  for 
NASA  and  the  space  acUviUes  of  ARPA  and 
the  A£C. 
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Mow,  what  about  tb«  program  Itself  t  How 
Imaginative  and  far  ree filing  la  Itt  What 
are  the  timetables  Involvedt 

Rsssarch.  as  you  know,  consists  largely 
of  a  patlsBt  search  for  answsts  to  qosstkma 
that  retard  our  progrees  toward  oar  foala. 
As  we  aaawar  one  queeOusi.  we  unoovsr  an- 
other, or  a  whole  aeries  of  otlierB.  In  m, 
sense,  research  U  the  fitting  together  o< 
small  plecas  In  a  ptoUe  of  Infinite  dimen- 
sions. As  they  say  about  woman's  work. 
It  Is  never  done. 

Oxir  program  can  best  be  discussed  in 
terms  o(  a  number  of  problam  areas  m  space 
research,  where  we  are  active  at  the  present 
tune,  and  wtll  be  active  (or  years  to  eoeae. 
Theee  are: 

1.  Hie  deveiopaent  of  more  throat  ta  our 
booster  rockets,  so  that  they  wtll  be  able  to 
lift  bigger  loads  into  qpaoe. 

S.  The  development  of  more  reliability  In 
all  the  components  of  our  space  vehlclee. 
partletilarly  in  the  control  systems  that  guide 
them.  In  the  tracking  systems  by  which  we 
determine  their  petformanoe.  and  In  the 
telemetry  systems  which  return  to  ns  the 
rceults  of  the  esperimente  carried  as  paylosd. 

t.  The  development  of  more  knowledge 
about  man  himself — hie  reactions  In  un- 
familiar sorroundlngs  of  i^yslcal  and 
mental  Isolation,  and  his  abUlty  to  deal  with 
novel  situations. 

In  the  field  of  booeter  rt>ckets  and  vehictilar 
systems,  we  need  to  Increase  the  reliability 
of  thoae  which  are  now  available  to  us.  Also, 
we  need  to  develop  new  ones,  capable  at 
propelling  very  much  larger  and  heavier  pay- 
loads  Into  any  orbit  or  space  trajectory  ere 
may  consider  necessary.  A  program  to  ac- 
complish theee  objectlvee  has  been  eetab- 
llshed,  and  Is  being  implemented.  The  De- 
partatent  of  Defense  is  heavily  engaged  In 
the  engineering  and  the  prototype  develop- 
ment ct  a  cluster  of  eight  Rockctdyne  en- 
gines, each  wHh  160,000  pounds  ot  nominal 
thrust.  Henee.  the  whole  unit  will  develop 
1.900,000  pounds  of  thrust,  as  the  base  or 
booeter  stage  of  a  new  vehloilar  system. 
Using  components  that  now  exist  and  are 
reasonably  well  proven,  the  duster  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  eome  18  to  M  months 
earlier  than  Its  succeaeor — the  \%  mlUlon- 
pound-thmst.  single-chamber  engine,  now 
under  accelerated  development  for  NASA  at 
the  Rocketdyne  Division  of  North  American 
Aviation.  And  we  expect  to  eluater  theee 
giants,  too,  so  that  we  can  produce  0  mHlton 
pounds  of  thrust. 

Other  developments  now  tmder  way  will 
provide  upper  stagee  with  higher  energy,  of 
a  type  and  thrust  rating  that  will  give  us — 
at  the  end  of  6  years — a  family  of  propulsion 
aystems  that  wOl  take  as  far  along  the  road 
toward  oar  space  exploration  goals.  In  all 
of  this  work  there  wUl  be  continuous  Inte- 
gration with  the  military  mlaalle  program,  ao 
that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  devel- 
opments and  may,  in  turn,  eontrlbute  to  the 
general  laersase  In  knowledge  and  program. 
In  the  rocket  propulsion  field. 

A  seoond  problem  area,  that  of  guldaaee 
and  eontrol.  requires  particularly  heavy  em- 
phaale  both  m  planning  and  Implementation. 
The  de»elopment  of  mMoouras  and  termixial- 
guldaaee  systems  elearty  aeems  to  be  neeee 
eary.  Above  all.  slmpUetty  and  reliability 
must  be  built  Into  theee  systems.  Our  prin- 
cipal task  at  the  moment  Is  to  acquire  In- 
formation about  the  space  environment— 
and  this  calls  for  reliability  ta  getting  in- 
struments aloft,  whenever  and  wherever  we 
may  want  to  make  our  measurements.  Ones 
we  have  this  family  of  boostars  and  pro- 
pulsion vehicles,  reliably  guided  and  oon- 
troUed.  we  wlU  be  able  to  eonoentrate  fuDy 
on  the  principal  tasks  that  faoe  ue:  The 
i./^nt«fMr.n  of  new  knowledge,  and  the  un- 
dertaking of  maimed  flight  In  space. 

StUl  another  problem— to  sspaJMl  our  ca- 
pacity for  tracking  and  data  acquisition — 
U  now  wall  on  Its  way  to  solution.    Addi- 


Ikmal  statleas  wffl  be  estabUalied  in  this 
eountry  and  abroad.  Theee  stations  aaay  be 
yyi|M^  la  aome  Inetaneea,  by  nationals  of 
the  eouatrlea  where  they  are  to  be  located. 
StUl  farther  sspaaalaB  of  thaas  Dstworks  will 
be  required,  aa  time  and  our  program  move 
forward  together. 

I  simply  note  what  Is  perhaps  the  most 
filflleult  of  our  problem  areas  our  tmder- 
ffU^'^'^f  of  the  eapabUlttas  of  man  hlmaslf 
In  this  new  and  ewrtt*"g  adveatore.  Others 
who  are  expert  m  thia  field  have  dlsfiiseert 
the  queetlons  In  detail,  eartter  today.  Dr. 
Randolph  Lovelace,  Brig.  Oen.  Don  nickla- 
ger.  and  Or.  Hubertus  Strrighold.  the  lllus- 
trlotis  "father  of  space  medicine."  who  has 
jiist  been  signally  hopored  with  the  John 
Jeffries  award  of  your  Institute,  have  defined 
many  of  the  physiological  and  psychological 
oondiUona  that  will  be  faced  by  the  early 
pioneers  in  space  flight.  WhUe  much  prog- 
rees has  been  made,  intensive  effort  is  re- 
qxxlred  to  assure  us  that  the  men  who  volun- 
teer for  space  filght  possem  the  physical  and 
mental  capabiUtles  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  filght  In  space. 

Whatever  the  problems  we  may  encounter 
In  thie  particular  area.  I  find  it  dllBcult  to 
believe  that  we  shall  faU  in  aux  tforts  to 
surmount  them. 

In  such  matters,  we  find  ourselves  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  field  of  space  science — 
that  new.  tremendously  Important  acienoe. 
In  which  we  learn  more  about  the  oosmos 
by  sending  equipment  to  gather  basic  data 
in  space.  What,  actoally.  are  the  comdltlons 
to  be  encountered  by  man.  when  he  ven- 
tures into  space?  The  one  that  gives  us 
most  concern  at  the  moment  Is  the  dual 
iNuul  of  ionising  radiation,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Jamee  A.  Van  Allen  last  year.  With  space 
probv  and  Instrumented  satellltee.  we  must 
colleet  much  more  data  on  the  phenome- 
non— its  exact  limits.  Its  variation  with 
time  and  Utltude.  Its  eompoltlon  and  m- 
tenalty.  Karly  manned  flilghto  wlU  be  car- 
ried out  at  altitudea  which  will  avoid  the 
belts  of  high  Intensity  radiation.  But 
surely  we  will  not  be  limited  forever,  in 
the  distance  to  which  man  may  be  pro- 

jMlled  into  space. 

To  focus  all  of  theee  reeeardi  and  develop- 
ment actlvltlea.  and  give  them  real  mean- 
ing— ^to  sharpen  the  determination  with 
which  we  tackle  these  problems— we  have 
imdertaken  Project  Mercury,  an  attempt  by 
this  Nation  to  loft  man  Into  ^aoe.  BarUer 
this  month.  NASA  announced  that  the 
ICcDonneU  Aircraft  Corp.  of  St.  Ixnils  has 
been  choeen  to  design  and  produce  the 
prototype  of  a  eapsute  to  carry  the  man  In 
this  project.  The  first  of  theee  capsulee 
will  be  used  for  a  variety  of  tests,  leading 
to  manned  flights  latsr  oa. 

In  this  undertaking,  we  are  proceeding 
with  all  of  our  energlee.  At  the  same  time, 
we  face  the  molbn  realisation  that  there 
would  be  xu>  reward  for  American  sdenoe. 
In  proclaiming  this  Nation  the  flrst  to  put 
a  man  into  space,  if  any  mishap  ahoold 
occur  to  the  man  that  could  have  been 
prevented  by  more  deUberate  and  thorough 
plft»^n*»g  Our  aim  Is  to  give  mankind  the 
benefits  of  space  aatploratlon — not  to  let 
aome  ventureeome  young  man  become  a  vic- 
tim of  our  longing  Cor  national  preettge. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prooem  has  begun 
to  select  the  J3B.  dtiaen  who  will  become 
our  90th  century  Iferctiry  orbiting  the  earth 
In  spaoe. 

He  win  be  a  university  graduate,  with  a 
degree  In  the  physical  sdenom  or  In  engl- 
neertng.  In  addition,  ha  will  have  graduated 
from  one  of  the  mllttary  teat  pilot  training 
•choola,  and  will  have  a  minimum  of  l.fi00 
hours  of  fll^t  time  In  his  log  book.  Bs  will 
be  younger  than  40,  and  not  taller  than  • 
feet  11  Inchea.  In  saberb  oondltloa.  he  wUl 
pi]Mnsi  the  physical  and  psyehologleal  attri- 
butes suited  for  space  fllj^t,  as  determined 


by  Uxp  aeromedlcal  sdentistB  who  an  par- 
ticipating in  the  Natltmal  Asrooauttos  and 
SpsMse    ArlmlnleWatton'a  Projeet  Mssvuiy. 

SeleetUm  of  the  pUot-astzooant  has  al- 
ready begun.  Be  wUl  be  one  of  a  dnann 
volunteers  chosen  with  grcatsst  cars.  Hm 
group  wUl  be  totally  Involved  ta  a  program 
of  rigorous  training  for  the  flnt  orbital  spaoe 
flight,  the  climax  of  the  Projeet  Marcuiy 
program. 

Although  the  flrst  orbital  flight  by  oar 
modem  Mercury  will  surely  be  a  plusieeilng 
venture,  we  are  deterotilned  that  tbe  risks 
to  the  pilot  WlU  be  no  greater  than  those 
experienced  during  the  flrst  flights  of  a  new, 
hlgh-performanoe  airplane.  As  in  saefa  air- 
plane flights,  the  astronaut  wUl  play  a  vital 
role  In  the  Mereory  project.  Bepeated 
flights  of  the  spaoe  a^Mnile,  flrst  carrying 
only  Instrtunents.  and  later  snimals.  will 
have  tested  and  proven  the  praetioabllity 
of  the  final  phase  of  Project  Mercury — 
manned  satelUte  fUght— before  It  la  under- 
taken. 

The  flrst  step  In  the  selection  proceee 
already  completed — ^wae  ecreenlng  of  ttie 
records  of  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marine  offl- 
cers who  have  been  graduated  trosn  their 
aervloe  testpllot  schools.  On  the  basis  of 
criteria  estahUahed  with  asalstanee  of  the 
NASA's  Aeromedlcal  Committee,  headed  by 
Dr.  W.  Randolph  Lovelace.  110  potential 
candidates  have  been  choeen. 

Beginning  early  In  February,  the  pUot- 
astronaut  candidates  will  come  to  Washing- 
ton In  groiqis  of  about  90  to  be  given  a  full 
deeerlptloii  of  NASA's  Project  Mercury. 
NASA.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  biomedical 
experU  will  parttdpate  In  theee  meetings. 

Only  after  theee  briefings  wUl  the  candi- 
dates be  asked  if  they  will  volunteer.  Ptom 
thoee  who  answer  aflhmatlvely.  M  will  be 
choeen  for  the  next  step  In  the  eelection 
process.  Ilils  smsUer  group  will  be  given  a 
series  of  intensive  physical  and  psyclMdoglcal 
tests,  which  Indude  studlee  of  the  candi- 
dates' ability  to  cope  with  the  stresses  of 
spaoe  flight  and  erlth  the  environmental  and 
other  biomedical  aqieets  of  flight  performed 
under  f«r^T»«iTi«»rt  conditions  over  a  long  period. 

By  Ute  March,  it  Is  sxpectad  selection  of 
la  volxmteen  for  the  Project  Mercury  team 
will  have  been  made.  This  team  will  then 
begin  the  training  program  that  will  Indtade 
both  simulated  and  actual  flight  conditions 
that  progressively  eome  cloeer  to  thoee  of 
orbital  wpmcm  filght. 

The  volunteers  will  be  asdgned  to  the 
NASA  space  task  group,  located  at  Langley 
Beaearch  Center  and  under  the  project  direc- 
tion of  Bobert  B.  Ollruth.  The  Mercury 
aetronauts  wUl  be  glv«i  addltlaoal  training 
at  the  JohnevlUe  Naval  Air  DevelofMnent  Cen- 
ter. Pa.;  the  Atlantic  Missile  Bange.  Fla.;  the 
Air  Force  Wright  Air  Development  Center. 
Ohio,  and  other  biomedical  oenters  In  the 
United  States. 

At  Johnsvllle.  the  astronauts  wlU  vmdergo 
training  In  a  centrifuge  that  very  nearly 
rtmu?**—  eondltlons  In  a  ei^isule  during 
takeoff  and  reentry.  The  early  testing  period 
will  Involve  balloon  filiate  In  Msrcury  cap- 
sules to  famlllarlae  the  astronauts  with  some 
of  the  environmental  conditions  with  which 
they  WlU  have  to  oofm. 

WhUe  the  volunteer  team  Is  undergoing 
this  tndnlng,  technical  teams  wlU  be  testing 
Project  Msrcury  capsule  raoekupa  m  gradu- 
ally Inoreasine  degress  of  range  and  com- 
plexity. 

Short  range,  eoUd  fuel  boosters  wlU  be 
tised  InltlaUy  to  launch  thess  modtups  in 
suborbital  trajectories,  foDowsd  by  longer 
range  flights,  using  mors  powsrful  boosters. 
At  a  tater  period  In  the  program,  animals 
win  be  launehed  In  the  capanle  In  order  to 
determine  woan  oompAtMlj  the  cavlronmaBt 
man  wlU  experience  In  qjMMe  flight. 

All  12  volunteers  of  the  Msrcury  team  wlU 
be  given  the  same  prefllgfat  and  lUght  train- 
ing.    Only    Immediately    before    the   flrst 
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mannMl  orbital  flight  will  the  first  Mercury 
astronaut  be  selected. 

Project  ICereury,  a  program  being  con- 
ducted with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  several  years. 

In  brocMl  outline,  these  are  some  of  our 
major  activities  in  space  research  and  ex- 
ploration. Simply  stated,  we  are  working 
toward  the  moment  when  man  can  travel  in 
•pace  at  times,  and  to  places,  of  his  own 
choosing.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  broad 
program.  I  have  outlined  certain  problem 
areas.  Prom  oxir  work  in  these  areas,  from 
the  solutions  we  are  able  to  find,  will  come 
many  useful  devices  and  systems.  They  will 
taring  better  communications,  better  weather 
forecasting,  and  all  of  those  other  activities 
that  seem  to  be  a  part  of  any  paper  dealing 
with  the  benefits  to  be  had  from  the  Na- 
tion's space  program.  Above  all,  we  will 
have  added  to  the  store  of  knowledge  that 
we  may  \iae,  hopefully  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  observa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  people  who  com- 
plain because  we  do  not  seem  to  them  to 
have  any  program  at  all,  are  probably  think- 
ing not  of  the  program  Itself,  but  of  a  sched- 
ule of  events  and  dat«8.  on  which  fulfillment 
of  the  Individual  tasks  may  be  expected. 
Timetables  can  be  /ery  useful.  They  may 
quicken  oiur  efforts  to  accomplish  specific 
tasks.  But  as  we  probe  into  the  unknowns 
of  space,  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  my 
good  friend.  Rear  Adm.  Chick  Hayward: 
"You  don't  invent  on  schedule."  The  so- 
called  breakthrough,  leading  to  the  success- 
ful outcome  of  a  long  period  of  Intensive  and 
concerted  effort,  has  a  way  of  occurring  un- 
expectedly, at  the  moment  when  the  issue 
appears  to  be  most  In  doubt.  We  expect 
some  of  these.  But  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  press  forward  to  the  limit  of  our  capa- 
bility, as  measured  In  ideas,  manpower,  and 
money. 

I  would  be  uttering  empty  prophecies,  with 
little  prospect  of  fulfillment.  If  I  wern  to 
assure  you  that  we  expect  to  land  a  party  on 
the  moon  for  exploration  on  such-and-such 
date:  build  spaceports  there;  and  assemble 
an  expedition  to  arrive  on  Mars  and  Investi- 
gate Its  blue-green  areas,  on  such-and-such 
another  date;  and  so  on.  until  we  reach  the 
next  galaxy,  up  the  road  a  piece. 

The  kind  of  schedule  that  we  do  have  is 
a  step-by-step  progression  toward  the  ulti- 
mate expansion  of  our  present  narrow  limits 
in  the  universe.  Taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  sometimes  an  important  advance 
nuiy  be  achieved  unexpectedly,  before  its 
turn  comes  in  the  natural  order  of  events, 
our  plan  calls  for  the  building  of  one 
achievement  on  the  data  secured  by  the  one 
before  it,  in  an  orderly  sequence. 

The  simplest  way  to  picture  this  progres- 
sion. In  its  broad  outlines,  is  the  method  used 
last  year  in  the  "Introduction  to  Outer 
Space,"  prepared  by  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee.  There  the  steps  were 
divided  Into  phases,  under  the  headings. 
'Early,"  "Later,"  "Still  Later,"  and  "Much 
Later." 

The  early  phase  Includes  the  work  that 
we  are  doing  now,  in  physics,  meteorology, 
space  medicine,  and  so  on,  with  our  space 
probes  and  unmanned  satellites.  At  the 
same  time,  with  the  X-16,  man  soon  will  be 
exploring  the  borders  of  space,  In  and  Just 
beyond  the  upper  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 

The  next  step — which  we  are  now  prepar- 
ing to  take,  with  Project  Mercury — calls  for 
the  dispatch  of  man  on  a  succession  of  brief, 
experimental,  ballistic  fiights  in  space.  The 
purpose  will  be  to  test  our  provisions  for 
survival,  and  for  a  successful  retvum  to  the 
earth. 

After  that  will  come  the  placing  of  man  in 
a  satellite  orbit.  His  function  will  be  to  ac- 
quire experience,  learning  how  to  travel  in 


space.  In  this  phase,  we  will  be  tasting  our 
techniques  of  navigation,  oommtmlcatlon, 
rendezvous,  and  survival  in  case  of  accident. 

And  finally,  after  all  these  methodical 
preparations,  we  will  take  the  big  steps — 
departure  of  expeditions  to  the  moon,  to 
blaze  the  trail  that  may  lead  eventually  to 
other  planets. 

That  is  our  program.  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  with  me,  that  It  is  as  definite  and 
practical  as  any  plan  we  might  formulate,  at 
this  early  stage  in  o\ur  exploration  of  the 
cosmos.  Even  within  the  limits  that  we  have 
defined,  it  is  a  project  l>eyond  the  magnitude 
of  any  undertaking  ever  attempted  by 
mankind. 


EFFORTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS 
TO  DEAL  WITH  RACIAL  SEGREaA- 
TION 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, religious  leaders  in  both  the  North 
BXid  South  are  quietly  and  courageously 
working  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  rea- 
son and  decency  In  dealing  with  racial 
discrimination  in  America. 

The  significance  of  their  efforts  is  difB- 
cult  to  exaggerate,  for  law  and  govern- 
ment policy,  however  right  and  neces- 
sary— and  they  are  both  right  and  nec- 
essary— cannot,  alone,  insure  full  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  human  rights. 
Respect  for  human  dignity,  for  the  rights 
of  each  individual,  must,  if  they  are  to 
endure,  spring  from  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  all  Americans. 

It  is,  therefore,  heartening  to  note  the 
stream  of  proclamations  against  racial 
discrimination  that  has  issued  from  na- 
tional gatherings  of  all  the  major  reli- 
gious groups  in  America.  Of  even  greater 
significance,  however,  is  the  growing  evi- 
dence that  individual  ministers,  priests, 
and  rabbis  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
the  forefront  of  the  forces  of  modera- 
tion and  good  will  in  the  South  itself. 

The  "Second  Atlanta  Manifesto," 
signed  by  312  mii^ters  and  rabbis  in 
Atlanta,  Qa.;  the  similar  manifesto 
signed  by  33  Columbus,  Ga.,  ministers; 
the  actions  by  the  Virginia  Baptist  Gen- 
eral Association,  and  of  a  great  many 
individual  ministers  throughout  the 
States  in  opposing  the  use  of  churches 
for  private  school  purposes  in  the  face 
of  public  school  closings:  the  efforts  by 
ministers  and  lay  leaders  of  Arkansas' 
Washburn  Presbytery  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  to 
persuade  Governor  Faubiis  to  reopen  the 
Little  Rock  schools — all  of  these  are  in- 
spiring signs  of  the  increasing  part 
played  by  the  clergy  in  helping  to  meet 
and  resolve  this  great  moral  issue. 

The  difiBculti&s  that  confront  the 
clergy  in  this  effort  must  not  be  mini- 
mized. Many  southern  clergymen  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  take  a  public 
stand  on  segregation  have  been  rewarded 
with  general  charges  of  pcustoral  incom- 
petence and  discharge  notices  from  their 
local  congregations.  The  gap  between 
pew  and  pulpit  on  this  Issue  remains, 
therefore,  very  great. 

At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  ob- 
servers have  noted  the  constructive  role 
played  by  lay  women  and  by  church 
youth  groups  In  advancing  racial  under- 
standing. Surely,  these  will  be — they 
must  be — the  leading  groups  of  the 
future.    For,  if  our  churches  do  not  take 


the  lead,  the  moral  fiber  of  America  will 
be  severely  weakened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscokd  several  matters 
on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

"Oxrr  or  Conviction" — A  Sscons  Statkkkmt 
ON  THK  Sotrru's  Racial  Ckisis  SiaNso  sr 
312  MiNisms  or  OsKATca  Atlanta 

(Three  hundred  and  twelve  ministers  and 
rabbis  of  the  Greater  Atlanta  area,  acting  as 
Individual  citizens  Issued  a  statement  on  No- 
vember 23.  1958,  calling  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  school  system.  Sixteen  differ- 
ent denominations  are  represented  anaong 
the  signers.) 

On  November  3,  1057,  a  statement  dealing 
with  the  racial  crisis  In  the  South,  and 
signed  by  80  Atlanta  ministers,  was  released 
for  publication.  The  fact  that  this  state- 
ment, often  referred  to  as  "The  Atlanta  Mani- 
festo," received  widespread  publicity  through 
the  secular  and  religious  press,  radio,  and 
television,  not  only  in  the  South  but  across 
the  Nation  and  abroad,  was  an  eloquent  com- 
mentary upon  the  nature  of  the  crisis  In 
which  we  are  involved  and  upon  the  faUxire 
of  many  of  our  leaders  to  confront  the  prob- 
lems of  our  day  in  a  spirit  of  realism. 

Six  principles  set  forth  in  this  statement 
as  essential  to  the  solution  of  our  problem 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Freedom  of  speech  must  at  all  costs  b« 
jweserved. 

2.  As  Americans  and  as  religious  leaders, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  obey  the  law. 

8.  The  public  school  system  must  not  b« 
destroyed. 

4.  Hatred  and  scorn  for  those  of  another 
race,  or  for  those  who  bold  a  position  differ- 
ent from  our  own  can  never  l>e  Justified. 

6.  Communication  between  responslbls 
leaders  of  the  races  must  be  maintained. 

6.  0\ir  dlfllculties  cannot  be  solved  in  our 
own  strength  or  in  human  wladom  but  only 
through  prayer  and  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Ood. 

The  months  which  have  elapsed  since  ths 
signing  of  that  statement  have  been  a  period 
of  deepening  danger.  The  events  of  the  re- 
cent past  have  been  such  as  to  call  for  grow- 
ing concern  on  the  part  of  all  responsible 
citizens.  In  the  light  of  these  events,  we  are 
more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  fundamen- 
tal truth  of  these  six  principles.  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  they  cannot  be  Ignored  with 
impunity. 

Because  of  our  involvement  in  this  situa- 
tion, as  Citlsens  and  religious  leaders,  it 
has  seemed  to  many  Atlanta  clergymen  that 
some  further  statement  on  their  part  Is 
appropriate.  Out  of  that  conviction  comes 
thu  second  statement.  Once  more  we  speak 
as  Individual  cltiseiui  of  Georgia  and  of 
the  United  States,  having  authority  to 
represent  no  one  other  than  ourselves.  Once 
more  we  speak  In  humility  and  penitence. 
At  the  same  time,  we  speak  out  of  ths  deep 
conviction  of  our  souls  as  to  what  Is  right. 
We  believe  some  facts  are  now  so  clear  as 
to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  problems 
which  confront  us. 

I.  It  la  clearer  now  than  ever  before  that. 
at  all  costs,  freedom  of  speech  must  bs 
preserved.  During  the  year  which  has  past, 
it  has  not  become  easier  to  speak  the  truth 
concerning  our  situation.  There  are  still 
forces  which  seek  to  deny  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  expression  to  all  who  do  not  Insist 
upon  maintaining  a  rigid  pattern  of  segrs- 
gation.  Economic  reprisals,  aoclal  ostracism, 
and  even  physical  violence  are  constant 
threats  to  those  who  do  not  conform.  Such 
threata  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  democ- 
racy. As  we  insist  upon  the  right  of  honest 
conviction — whether  right  or  wrong — to  be 
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hsard.  w  would  pay  ItIIniU  to  ths  eoam- 
gaous  Individuals  and  groups  In  various 
walks  of  tu»  who  ha-vs  tnalstsd  that  our 
proMsm  must  bs  faead  in  a  spirit  of  rsal- 
Ism.  of  saalty.  and  of  9X)d  wUl. 

n.  It  is  elsarsr  now  than  vvsr  bsfors  that 
w«  must  obsy  ths  law.  Thoss  who  insist 
that  ths  decision  of  tbs  Suprsms  Court  on 
BSgrsffatkm  In  ths  publlo  sehocds  has  no 
binding  foros  do  grsat  injury  to  our  psopls. 
Tbs  Suprsms  Court's  Intsrprttatlon  of  ths 
Constitution  has  ths  nfTset  of  law  In  our 
country.  It  Is  posidMn  for  that  Court  to 
err.  Just  as  It  Is  posslbls  for  Oongrass  to 
enact  bad  laws.  Ths  etUaens  of  our  coun- 
try have  ths  right  to  work  through  legal 
prooessss  to  aseurs  ths  norrsction  of  Judicial 
errors  or  ths  repeal  of  undsrslrablc  laglsla- 
tlon.  Tbsy  do  not  ha^w  ths  right  to  defy 
laws  simply  bseauas  tttmj  psrsonally  hold 
them  to  bs  unwise  or  harmful.  A  polley  of 
obeying  only  those  laws  or  those  rulings  of 
ths  Court  with  which  ws  agree  leads  In- 
evitably to  anarchy.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
face  to  ths  fact  that,  under  the  ruling  of 
ths  Suprsms  Court,  msds  In  the  dlsehargs 
of  Its  ooostttutional  .authority,  snforead 
segregation  In  the  pul:>llc  schools  la  now 
without  support  in.  and  (xmtrary  to.  national 
law.  At  tlmas  In  her  history  ths  church 
has  oppossd  dvU  Isw  In  ths  name  of  ths 
claims  of  ths  higher  law*  of  Ood.  Bowsvsr, 
ws  bsUsvs  that  ths  ConsUtutlon  of  ths 
United  States  In  its  provisions  for  hunum 
rights  In  In  accord  with  divine  law,  and 
we  must,  therefore.  Isarn  to  live  with  and 
under  ths  law. 

We  do  not  baUsve  In  ths  wisdom  of  mss- 
slvs  Intsgratlon  and  arn  sinosrely  oppossd 
to  ths  amalgamation  of  the  races.  We  re- 
affirm our  conviction  that  the  Integrity  of 
ssch  racs  should  bs  maintained  on  a  basis 
of  mutual  sstssm  and  frss  choice,  rather 
than  of  faros.  Thsrs  lus  soms  arsss  in 
which  some  Integration  In  schools  at  this 
time  would  bs  possible  without  Insxinnount- 
abls  dlAeulty.  as  hss  alrsady  been  dsmon- 
stratsd  In  certain  ssctlonn  of  the  South,  whlls 
there  are  other  areas  nhers  such  Integra- 
tion would  Involve  naeilleas  hardship  and 
grave  danger.  We  have  tiis  hops  thst  If  our 
leaders  will  offer  evldsncw  of  good  faith  to- 
ward providing  constltu-:lonal  rights  for  all 
dtlasns  ths  Fsderal  Government  will  bs  win- 
ing to  leave  ths  working  out  of  detslls  In 
local  hands.  We  bellevs  It  is  posslbls  under 
ths  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  States 
to  take  reasonable  steps  to  comply  with  the 
law  of  ths  land  and,  at  the  same  time,  give 
dus  consideration  to  Ucal  situations  and 
avoid  an  indiscriminate  desegregation  of  ths 
public  schools. 

m.  It  Is  dearer  now  tlum  sv«r  before  that 
the  public  school  system  mtist  bs  preserved: 
Many  of  our  people  have  been  led  to  bellevs 
that  through  some  fletielotis  Isgal  device  ws 
eould  close  our  public  st-hooli  and  still  pro- 
vide for  public  education  through  tax  funds. 
Recent  devslopments  in  Arksnsss  and  Vir- 
ginia ssrve  to  make  it  almndantly  clear  that 
any  such  hops  Is  bassd  solely  upon  wishful 
thinking.  Ths  cholos  which  confronts  us 
now  Is  either  the  end  of  an  enforced  segre- 
gation in  public  schools  or  no  public  schools 
whatever.  Ws  are  alsrmed  to  nots  thst  many 
political  Issdsrs  ars  ^parsntly  willing  to 
offer  no  bsttsr  solution  than  ths  dosing  of 
public  schools  and  the  dasCruetton  of  public 
education  In  order  to  maintain  what  has 
bssn  Inapproprlatsly  dsscrlbsd  as  "our  lacrsd 
way  of  Ufs."  It  U  Incoakodvabls  that  ths 
South  should  deliberately  destroy  its  dearly 
bought  system  of  public  sdueatlon.  Ths  rs- 
•ults  of  such  action  in  tbs  impoverlshmsnt 
of  oountlsss  lives.  In  th4  loss  to  our  ssctlon. 
even  from  a  purdy  ooonomlo  viewpoint, 
would  be  a  tragedy  of  ths  first  magnltuds. 
It  la  not  likely  that  tbs  South  would  ever 
recover  fully  tram  ths  consequences  of  such 
action.     Obviously,  the  olodng  of  the  pubUo 


wthooiM  msans  a  small  and  favored  portion 
of  our  youth  would  bs  sduoatsd  In  prlvats 
Institutions,  while  ths  great  majority,  whits 
and  Negro,  would  rscdve  no  school  training 
worthy  of  ths  nams.  Mb  dsmocratlc  sodety 
can  tolerate  that  situation,  nor  do  we  be- 
llevs our  dtiaens  wish  to  sacrlllos  the  wslfsrs 
of  our  youth. 

In  this  connsetkm  ws  would  voice  an  em- 
phatic protest  sgalnst  any  sxiggestlon  that 
church  property  be  used  as  a  means  of  cir- 
cumventing ths  law  of  the  Nation.  The 
churches  and  synsgogues  ows  a  tremendous 
dsbt  to  the  Stats  and  this  we  bslleve  they 
would  gladly  repay  in  any  legitimate  way 
possible.  There  are  tinvss  when  the  educa- 
tional eqtiipment  of  the  churches  sliould  be 
offered  to  supplement  the  public  school 
buildings  in  providing  space  for  our  growing 
school  popiUatlon.  provided  that  the  segre- 
gation of  church  and  state  shall  always  be 
recognised  and  maintained  In  such  an  agree- 
ment. We  concur  that  churches  and  syna- 
gogues have  ths  right,  ss  thsy  have  always 
had,  to  engage  as  they  may  deem  wise  in 
sducational  snterprlss  in  ths  Interest  of 
their  constltusndss.  Ws  bsllsvs.  howsver. 
thslr  fsdlltlss  should  not  be  offered  nor  de- 
manded as  a  means  for  defying  the  consti- 
tuted authority  of  our  National  Government. 

IV.  It  Is  clearer  now  than  ever  bsfore  that 
hatred  and  scorn  for  those  of  another  race, 
or  for  thoss  who  hold  a  podtlon  dlffersnt 
from  our  own  can  never  be  Justified.  All 
hatred  bstwssn  races  and  groups  within  so- 
ciety carries  with  It  the  constant  thrsat  of 
violence  and  bloodshsd.  ss  hss  bssn  evidenced 
by  the  bombing  of  churdMs.  synsgogues,  and 
schools  even  while  this  statement  was  being 
prepared.  Defiance  of  one  law  leads  to  dis- 
respect for  all  law.  We  would  call  upon  our 
political  issdsrs  scrupulously  to  avoid  ths 
type  of  inflammatory  uttsranos  which  hss 
chsractsrlaed  too  many  public  pronounes- 
ments  In  recent  months  and  to  exert  an 
Influence  for  sanity,  for  Justice,  and  for  klnd- 
nsss.  We  bsUsvs  that  multltudss  of  voters 
in  the  South  ss  In  all  America  sre  far  more 
pcspared  to  respond  to  and  support  fair- 
minded  and  statesmanlike  attitudes  and  pol- 
lelss  in  political  llfs  than  these  men  have 
rsallasd.  In  any  svent.  political  power  Is  by 
no  mssns  so  Important  as  to  Justify  Its  at- 
talnmsnt  by  ths  sacrtflcs  of  Justice,  of  kind- 
ness, and  of  truth,  and  by  ths  nnlessbing  of 
thsss  emotions  wlileh  thrsatsn  ths  very  llfs 
of  our  people. 

V.  It  is  clearer  now  than  sver  before  that 
communication  between  responsible  Isadexs 
of  ths  races  mvat  bs  maintained.  IIm  thus 
of  danger  is  also  the  time  of  opportunity. 
It  may  well  be  that  we  are  passing  through 
that  darkest  hour  which  comss  Just  befors 
ths  dawn.  Never  has  there  been  greater 
need  than  now  for  man  of  good  will  In  both 
races  to  voice  their  ooavlctlons.  to  sssrt  their 
Influence,  and  to  maintain  open  llnss  of  com- 
munication. We  sre  hsartsnsd  by  ths  Intel- 
ligent concern  and  struggle  of  an  increasing 
number  of  groups  who  ars  fseing  ths  lasus 
and  its  implications.  Ws  are  Ukewiss  hsart- 
snsd by  ths  constructivs  results  which  ars 
coming  from  thoss  lines  of  communication 
which  do  eadst  between  the  races. 

VI.  It  Is  dearer  now  than  sver  befors  that 
our  dlflicultlss  cannot  bs  solved  In  our  own 
strength  or  tn  human  wisdom  but  only 
through  prayer,  obedience  to  God.  and  un- 
der His  blsaslng:  The  situation  which  con- 
fronts us  is  one  which  calls  for  slncers 
penltenoe.  for  samsst  prayer,  for  clear 
thought,  and  for  courageous  action. 

Believing  slnosrdy  in  ths  principles  set 
forth  in  this  statsmsnt,  ws  thsrsfore  pro- 
pass  the  following  practical  steps: 

1.  We  appeal  to  our  churches  and  syna- 
goguss  to  sncoursgs  and  promote  within 
thslr  fellowship  a  frss  and  intsUlgent  dls- 
cnsskm  of  ths  Issuss  we  confront.  We  be- 
lieve such  discussion  should  and  would  give 


careful  omsldsratlon  to  ths  moral.  qMrltual. 
and  Isgal  aq>scts  of  ths  oilsis  ws  f  aes  in  our 
bdoved  Southland. 

a.  Ws  appsal  to  our  community  and  Stats 
leaders  to  glvs  thslr  most  crsativs  thought 
to  "*■«»» *»«"«»«g  a  sound  public  school  |dan. 
Such  fdan  mtist  be  conslstsnt  with  ths  law 
of  the  land.  re^Mct  and  iMSSstm  ths  rights 
of  sll  dtiaens.  and  assure  ths  tawwrfstion  at 
our  system  of  public  edncatloo. 

3.  We  request  Uie  appotntmsnt  of  a  dU- 
sens'  commlsBlon  to  ptsserva  the  harmony 
of  our  community.  Ths  public  oStelals  of 
our  dty  havs  samsd  ths  trlbuts  of  ths 
Nation  for  their  refusal  to  condone  violspce 
and  their  efforts  to  realise  worthy  race  re- 
Utlons.  Ws  believe  that  In  the  futurs  ths 
nsed  will  bs  grsat  for  ths  support  of  calm, 
intelligent  public  opinion.  Atlanta  possesses 
buBlneas,  dvlc.  educational,  legal,  political, 
and  religious  leadership  of  ths  quality  to 
afford  this  su^xirt.  Ws  thsrsfors  request 
that  representatives  of  this  leadsrshlp  from 
the  races  tnvolvsd  be  formed  Into  a  dtlaexw' 
coounlsslon  to  advise  and  assist  In  main- 
taining harmony  and  good  will  among  all 
our  dtiasns. 

Kvery  ssctlon  of  our  Stats  also  possesses 
the  same  able  leadership.  We  therefore  be- 
lieve that  the  ai^tolntment  of  a  similar 
dtiaens'  commission  by  ths  Stats  adminis- 
tration would  serve  to  preeerve  hazmicmy 
among  the  dtiaens  of  Gsorgia. 

We  call  upon  all  dtiaens  to  unite  with  us 
In  dedicating  ourselves  to  ths  solution  of 
our  problems  humbly,  patiently.  In  a  q>lrlt 
of  realism,  and  with  God's  help. 

Signed  by: 

Ackerman.  Stephen  W.;  Adams.  Hugh; 
Aiken.  Paul;  Albert.  Allen  D..  Jr.;  Aleaander, 
James  J.;  Allen.  Charles:  AUen.  L.  Clyde; 
Allen,  Reuben  T.,  Jr.;  Alston.  Wallace  M.; 
Anderson,  P.  S..  Jr.;  Anderson.  Thomss; 
Arnold.  Bnest  J.;  Arwood,  J.  C. 

Baggott,  J.  I*.;  Ball,  Raymond  J.;  Bamett. 
Albert  K.;  Barrett.  W.  H.;  Bassett.  Hunter  J.; 
Bsardslee,  William  A.;  Beverly,  Harry  B.; 
Barman,  Paxil  L.;  Ben,  Wade  H..  J^.;  Boggs. 
Wade  H.;  Bolton,  Jack  O.;  Booth.  W.  T.; 
Booaer.  Ja^;  Bowm.  Boone  If.;  Bowman. 
Keyes.  Jr.;  Boasman.  Jack  R.;  Braafhsm.  Lee; 
Brswa-,  K.  D.  C;  Broylss.  Vernon  8.;  Brown. 
Robert  B.;  Brown.  Widter  X.;  Buck.  Raymond; 
Budd,  W.  Candler;  Bulce,  Ijester;  Bums, 
Robert  W.;  Byrd.  Ralph. 

Cahlll.  Bdwsrd  A.;  Oslhoun.  ICurdodc 
lIcK.;  CsUaway.  Chaudoin,  Sd;  Campbdl.  K. 
H.;  Campbell,  N<nton.  Jr.;  Oannon,  William 
R.;  CargUl,  B.  C;  Carpenter,  Cedl  W.;  Carter. 
W.  O.;  Cartlsdge.  Samuel  A.;  Case.  RuassU 
A.;  Caudlll.  O.  V4  Cawthon,  WUUam  L.; 
Chafln.  Harry  V.;  Chang.  Kwal  ffing;  Cheek. 
Carl  R.;  Claiborne,  Randolph  B.  Jr.;  Clark. 
Boswell  J.;  Clary.  O.  X.;  Clements.  Lamar; 
Cobb,  Sam  T.;  Cohen,  Joseph  I4  Cols,  C.  O, 
Jr.;  Cde.  WUllam  H.;  Cdeman.  Bdwln  C; 
Colhoun.  B.  Dudley,  J^.;  Cook,  Walter  O.; 
Corder.  L.  W.;  Oowsrt.  Waltsr  O.;  Cralg. 
Kenneth  P.;  Cftowe.  Walto'  MlUer;  Cuthbert- 
son.  Rufus. 

Davis.  P.  IfoOonnsU;  Davis,  Lewis  C:  Ds- 
Loaler.  O.  L.,  Jr.;  Demsre,  Chsrles;  dsOvlss, 
Ralmundo;  Dstrlck,  C.  K.;  Dickson.  Bon- 
neau;  Dlnunock.  Al;  Donnell.  Charles  L.; 
Doom.  James  L.;  Drtnkard,  Bugens  T.;  Dris- 
ooll,  Bdward  A. 

Edwards,  Chsrlss  S.;  Bnnls,  P.  C,  Jr.;  JEJp- 
stein.  Harry  H.;  Epting,  Eugene  L..  Jr.; 
■saias,  Jchn  B. 

Feely,  O.  Floyd,  Jr.;  Feldman,  Bnanud; 
Flfldd,  Harry  A.;  Fleming,  Jsmss  P.;  Floyd. 
Arva;  Ployd.  Bmmett  O.;  noyd.  W.  R.;  Ford. 
Austin;  Ford.  J.  T.;  Foster,  John  H.;  Free- 
man. Cook  W.;  Fry,  Hiomas  A.,  Jr.;  Fuhr- 
mann,  Paul  T4  Fulmsr,  O.  Luther.  Jr. 

Galley.  James  H.;  Garber.  John  A.;  GailMr. 
Paul  LesUs;  Gardner.  E.  Clinton;  Gary.  O. 
Robert;  Osar,  F.  B.;  Gibson.  Arthur  Vann; 
Grant,  Ifonros  C;  Oeren.  William  H.;  Osr- 
kln.  Charles;  Ooe.  W.  Charles;  Orlgcs.  Jcmafgib. 
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quire  experience,  learning  how  to  travel  In     future.     For,  if  our  churches  do  not  take      conviction— whether  right  or  wrong— to  be 
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X^  OKkm,  man""  *^  Orubb.  Hu^  M.;  Oup- 
ttll.  Bo«w  eu  auttirt*.  F.  a.  Jn  Ckatck*. 

ICanford  George. 

Bagood.  TboauM  W4  HantaMS.  Alfred: 
Harpw.  Iterrln:  Hairla,  Albart  O^  Jr.^Hw- 
rl«.  a  L^  Harrla.  D.  D.;  Hartaopcmkiit 
Hawklm,  Balph  B.:  HMslwood.  W. 
H«ndoa.  J.  iBlBMtt.  Hlt«,  B^  HodCM.  BC»K 
nnlnw.  Thniti  J.:  Holt.  JoMpb  W^  Bop*, 
Uontague  H.;  HowaU.  W.  X..  Jt4  Binkakr, 
F.:  Hula.  Wada  P.;  Hyda. 

Artlrar;  Jamea,  D.  Triflg; 
11^    Jobaaon,  J.  T4    Inhaann. 
v.,  Jr.:  JotMa,  Baral:  JoMa»  Bavy  H4 
Jovdaa,  O.  Bay. 

Kaltam.  ■.  Owan.  Jr.:  KllpaM^,  lfe»  O.. 
Ar.:  Klzkp«trtek,  Dov;  KMaa,  O. 

Laird.  Sam  L.:  Lanoa.  Adm  M.: 
WUliam;  Laata.  J.  Sdward;  lAugblta.  Jdm 
C:  Lawrtnaa.  J.  B.;  LaHman.  J.  BdvaMfc  Laa. 
■obart  ■.:  Lagarton.  Fltatrafb  U^  Ubby. 
Robert  U.  O.:  Ueberman,  Alrta  C^  UgHt- 
bouma.  Jam**;  Und.  John  Btts;  XJttall, 
rtank  B.;  Long,  Mat  O.:  Lovln.  CHartaa  W. 

Mallanl,  OTnis  8..  Jr.:  Mallard,  WUUaiii; 
Manlay.  W.  Clay;  Manntng,  Monnaai  F,  Jr.; 
Martin.  Marcus  R.:  May.  James  W.;  ifeClaln, 
Boy  O.;  McCullough,  Gordon;  MeDill.  Tbomas 
H.;  McBlyea.  Homer  C;  McDbany.  B.  A.;  Mc- 
Kea,  Bugh;  MeMalns,  Banison;  McNeil, 
Jamca  B.;  Meadow,  G.  Merrill;  ICddlelRxHu. 
O.  L..  jr.;  Min.  Robert  W.;  Miner.  P.  D.;  MUM- 
gan.  Max;  BXlnor,  Harcrid  W.,  Jr.;  MInter, 
P.  M.;  Mltcham,  Harry:  Mitchell.  Gaovga  T.; 
Moore.  James  M.,  Jr.;  Moore.  WfOard  P.; 
Moorhead,  Frank;  Moesman.  Sydney  K.; 
Moulder,  Wilton  A.;  Motrats,  Wimam  C; 
Murphy,  W.  Y. 

Newton.  William  E.;  Nlager,  Roy:  Bolting. 
FredU 

Obert.  Leroy  C;  Oglesby,  Stuart  R4  Oliver. 
T.  A.;  Ozment.  Robert. 

Patton,  J.  O.,  Jr.;  Patty.  John  C;  Faulk. 
Earl  F..  Jr.;  Fettway,  Roy;  Philips.  J.  Davison: 
Phlllipa.  J.  B.;  Pleraon,  Marlon;  PruaKier, 
Frederick  C;  Pippin,  George;  Ptltchard. 
Clauda  H.;  Pugh.  R.  Qulnn. 

Ray.  Archie  C;  Renz.  Paul  J4  Rtchards. 
Ellis  H.;  Richards.  J.  McDoweU:  Riddle.  James 
H.:  Rlegel.  Robert  G.;  Roberson.  Jssss  J.; 
Roberts,  Joe  A.;  Robinson.  WUllam  C;  Roe- 
buck.  Floyd  F.;  Rogers.  Thomas;  Booaa,  WU- 
llam v.;  Boss.  Frank  M.;  Roper,  Charles  M.; 
Rothschild,  Jacob  M.:  RudlsUl.  B.  D.;  R\ui- 
bie.  Lester;  Runyon.  Theodore.  Jr. 

Sadler,  John  H.;  Sanders,  Walter  B.; 
Sandlfer,  C.  L.;  Savssy.  Hugh.  Jlr.;  Sear- 
borough.  O,  B.;  Schroeder,  Victor  J.;  Schwab, 
Charloa  P.;  Scott,  E.  C;  Scott.  H.  AUea;  Sells. 
Jamea  W.;  Shands,  O.  Norman;  Kielnutt, 
D.  B.;  Sbelnutt.  Fred  O.;  Shcppard.  H.  Au- 
gustus, Jr.;  Sherman,  Cecil;  Slsaon,  RaiBbert; 
Smith.  Clyde  K.;  Smith.  George  H.;  Smith, 
Harvey:  Smith,  Herbert  H..  Jr.;  Smith,  Homer 
G.;  Smith,  Leon;  Smith.  W.  AmoM;  Smith. 
W.  ClMs.  Ill;  Smith.  W.  Thomas;  Sneed. 
WUson  W.:  Snyder,  Uoyd  H.,  Jr.;  Sosebce. 
Jamas  W.;  Speers,  B.  C.  Jr.;  Stender.  WU- 
llam H.;  Stephens.  John  C,  Jr.;  Stephens, 
Wesley:  Stokes,  Mack  B.;  Strange,  RuaseU  L.; 
Strickland.  W.  Earl;  Stuart.  James  O.; 
Stucke,  Clarence  H.;  Suhr,  Karl  P.;  Sulllns, 
Walter  R.,  Jr.;  SwUly,  Monroe  P.,  Jr. 

Tate,  J.  W.;  Thompson,  Cecil;  Thompson, 
Claude  H.;  Thompson,  Gordon;  Thomson. 
J.  G.  S.  3.;  Tlsdale.  Harry;  Trimble.  H.  B.; 
Turner,  Herman,  L. 

Van  Landlngham,  L.  P.;  Vaught.  Jamas  B.: 
Verdery,  E.  A. 

Waldrop.  Glen  O.;  Walthall.  David  B.; 
Wardlnw,  Hubert  G.;  Warner.  Jack.  Jr.;  Webb, 
W.  Ouy;  Weber,  Theodore  R.;  Welden,  Jamea; 
Wellman,  WendeU;  Werner,  Leslie  D.;  West. 
George  A.;  Westermann,  Ted  D.;  WnitOeld. 
WlUUun  J.;  WUbanks.  OUver  C;  WUUams, 
AlUson:  Wllllamaon,  Ralph  L.;  WUllamson. 
Thorn;  Wilson,  Bugene  T.:  Wlsa.  Tllman 
Newton:  Wohlgemuth.  Paul  P.;  Womack, 
John  Lee;  Wood.  MUton  L.,  Jr.;  Wood, 
Thomas    M..    Ill;    Wootan,    Harry    P..    Jr.; 


Wootaa.  Barry  P..  8r.:  Woodward.  B.  Travla; 
Woriey.  Paul;  Wrigtat.  Oaorga  B. 
Zlnser,  Henry  A.;  ZwoM.  Barold  D. 

[From  tha  WMhlngton  Poat  and  Tlmaa 
Banld.  Nov.  1ft.  1966] 
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In  Norembar  19M  tha  bishops  ta  thaftr 
message  to  the  church  gave  formal  support 
to  the  decision  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  May 
IT,  19M,  abolishing  segregation  In  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  In  that  statement,  wa 
aflrmed  that  the  ruling  of  the  Bigh  Court 
vras  In  keeping  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Methodist  Church  us  expressed  in  Ks  ofBdal 
pronouncements,  both  In  the  social  creed 
and  in  the  episcopal  address  of  1993.  The 
pronouncements  were  reaffirmed  In  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  1980. 

BiTncin.Tzss  notbd 

In  addition,  the  general  conference  of  1956. 
apparently  aatldpaitlng  the  dlflleultlas  which 
would  be  involved  In  the  enforcement  of 
these  dedslosks.  appttTved  tha  toUowlng  stata- 
tnent  with  respect  to  the  decisions  at  the 
Supreme  Court  relative  to  segregstlon: 

"The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  segregation 
nutke  neceesary  far-reaching  and  often  dUB- 
cult  community  adjustments  throughout  tha 
Nation.  We  call  upon  our  people  to  effect 
these  adjustmants  In  all  good  faith,  with 
brother llness  and  patience.  In  doing  this. 
aU  racial  groups  must  be  wUling  to  admit 
their  Imperfections  and  seek  to  correct  them. 
Let  these  things,  however,  be  don*  in  love 
lest  the  cause  of  Christ  suffer  at  our  hands." 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  decisions  relative  to  segrega- 
tion in  the  public  wchool  system,  end  ear- 
nestly urge  all  our  people  to  accept  th* 
rulings  of  the  courts  In  good  faith.  We  seek 
with  the  guidance  of  the  Boly  Spirit  '.o 
create  that  kind  of  social  climate  which  wlU 
work  toward  the  elimination  of  friction  be- 
tween any  and  aU  racial  groups  and  ulti- 
mately achiev*  the-  realisation  of  Christian 
brotherhood  in  aU  community  relation- 
ship*— Nortli  and  South  and  everywhers  m 
the  world.  We  heartily  commend  tboae  lay 
people,  pastosa,  and  btahopa  who  demon- 
strated Christian  courage  in  critical  areas. 
In  these  days  of  extreme  tensions  we  com- 
mend our  people  who,  while  not  always  shar- 
ing the  same  attltndes  on  integration,  are 
determined  to  demortstrate  In  their  own  lives 
the  qualities  of  \inderstandlng,  tolerance, 
and  brotherhood. 

We  are  disturbed  by  a  growing  disregard 
oC  law  evidenced  by  the  bombing  of  syna- 
gogues, churches,  schools,  and  even  private 
dweUlngs.  We  would  remind  our  people  that 
equal  Jxistlca  can  be  had  only  under  law. 
To  obey  the  law  only  when  it  suits  us  la  to 
Invite  others  to  do  likewise  and  that  ulti- 
mately leads  to  anarchy.  We  therefore 
call  upon  our  people  to  treat  obedience  to 
and  respect  for  law  as  a  Christian  moral 
obligation,  and  to  see  to  It  that.  If  and  when 
any  law  needs  to  be  revised,  strengthened, 
or  eliminated.  It  can  be  done  not  by  resort 
to  force  or  violence  but  by  legally  established 
legislative  procedure. 

[From    the    Washington    Poet    and    Times 

Herald,  Nov.  14.  1068] 
Bishop's  Intxokatxon  Statkmemt — Discauci- 

NATION    AND    THX    CHRISTIAN    CONSCIKMCK 

(The  Catholic  bUhope  of  the  United  SUtes. 
at  the  close  of  their  annual  meeting  here,  is- 
sued the  following  statement.  It  was  signed 
In  their  names  by  the  administrative  board 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence.) 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  this  Nation  waa 
devoting  Its  energies  to  a  world  war  designed 
to  maintain   human  freedom,  the  Catholic 


blshopa  of  tha  United  Stoics  laatied  a 
ful    wMuli^   to   their   faUow   eit 
caUad    for    tha   axtanalon    oi   full 
within  tha  ooaflnea  of  our  balovad 

Specifically,  w*  notad  tha  problaiaa  U 
by  Negroaa  la  obtalalng  tha  rights  that  ara 
thairs  as  Amarloaas.  The  atats— ant  of  194S 
said  in  part: 

"In  the  Provtdenoa  at  God  thara  ara  1 
u*  milliosia  ai  fellow  altlasna  of  tba  Hi 
raea.  Wa  owe  to  thasa  fallow  alt 
hav*  oonkrtbuiad  so  largaly  to  tha 
ment  of  our  eouatry.  and  for  whoa*  valfa 
history  Impoaea  on  us  a  apsetsl  obUgatlon  eg 
juaUca,  to  saa  that  thay  hava  la  fast  tiM 
righto  which  are  given  them  ia  oar  Ooaatttia- 
tlon.  Thia  means  not  oaly  paUilcal  aqualMf . 
but  also  fair  economic  and  adueatiotial  o^ 
portunltiaa,  a  Just  share  in  public  welfara 
projecto,  good  housing  without  esploltotlaa. 
and  a  full  chanoa  for  tha  social  adi 
ment  of  their  race." 

In  the  intorvenlng  years, 
progress  was  made  In  achieriag  tl 
The  Negro  race,  brought  to  this  eoantry  la 
slavery,  continued  Ito  quiet  but  d*t«rmlnad 
march  toward  the  goal  at  equal  righto  and 
equal  opportunity. 

Dxulng  and  after  tha  Seoond  World  War, 
great  and  even  spectacular  advancaa  wsr* 
made  In  the  obtoinlng  of  voting  righto,  good 
education,  bettor  paying  jobs,  and  adeqnata 
iaouslng.  Through  the  eSorXM  of  men  at  good 
wUl,  of  every  race  and  creed  aad  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation,  the  barriers  of  prcjadlea 
and  discrimination  were  slowly  but  taavl- 
tably  eroded. 

MABCH    IS    8LOWCD 

Because  this  method  of  quiet  eonciliatlon 
produced  such  excellent  results.  w«  have 
preferred  the  path  of  action  to  that  of  cz- 
hortotlon.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  a{>- 
pears  that  in  recent  years  ths  issues  hava 
become  confused  and  the  march  toward  Jus- 
tice and  equality  has  been  slowed  if  not 
halted  In  some  areas.  Tha  transcendent 
moral  issues  Involved  have  hecon>e  obecured. 
and  possibly  forgotten. 

Our  Nation  now  stands  divided  by  tha 
problem  of  compulsory  segregation  of  tha 
races  and  the  opposing  demand  for  racial 
Justice.  No  region  of  our  land  Is  Immuna 
from  strife  and  division  resulting  from  thla 
problem. 

In  one  area,  the  key  Issue  may  conoara 
the  schools.  In  another  it  may  be  conflicto 
over  housing.  Job  discrimination  may  ba 
the  focal  point  In  still  other  sectors.  But 
all  these  issues  have  one  main  point  In  cobi- 
mon.  They  reflect  tha  detormination  of  our 
Negro  people,  and  we  hope  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  whlto  clUaens,  to  see  that 
our  colored  citizens  obtain  their  full  righto  aa 
given  to  them  by  God,  the  Creator  of  aU,  and 
guarantoed  by  the  democratic  traditions  ot 
our  Nation. 

There  are  many  faceto  to  the  problema 
raised  by  the  question  for  racial  Justloa. 
There  are  Issues  of  law,  of  history,  of  eco- 
nomics, and  of  sociology.  There  are  ques- 
tions of  procedure  and  technique.  There 
are  confllcU  In  cultures.  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  each  of  these  phases. 

Their  Importance  we  do  not  deny.  But 
the  time  has  come,  in  our  considered  and 
prayerful  Judgment,  to  cut  tiirough  the  maa* 
of  secondary  or  lass  essential  lasuaa  and  to 
come  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

The  heart  of  the  race  qxiestion  Is  moral 
and  rellgloiis.  It  concems  tbs  righto  at  man 
and  our  attitude  toward  our  fallow  aian.  H 
our  attitude  is  governed  by  tha  great  Chrla- 
tian  law  of  love  of  neighbor  and  reapect  for 
his  rights,  then  we  can  work  out  harmo- 
niously the  technique*  for  making  legal, 
educational,  eoonomlc.  and  social  adjust- 
mento.  But  if  our  hearto  ara  polaonad  by 
hatred,  or  even  by  indiifervnca  toward  tha 
welfare  and  righto  of  our  fellow  men,  than 
our  Nation  faces  a  grave  Internal  crisis. 
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No  oaa  who  baara  the-  aaaia  of  Christian 
can  deny  th*  unlv*rsal  lo«*  of  God  for  all 
mankind.  Whaa  our  Lord  aad  Bavtour  J«aiM 
Christ  "took  oB  tba  form  at  man'  (Phlllp- 
pians  2:  7)  and  walfad  aaioaf  man,  Ha 
taught  aa  tha  first  two  lawa  of  life  tha  lova 
of  God  and  tha  love  of  fellow  man.  "By  this 
f  hall  all  man  knoir  that  you  ara  My  dlselplaa, 
that  you  hav*  lov*  on*  for  th*  otbar^  (Joha 
IS:  86).  B*  offered  Bis  Ufa  la  aaerlfloa  for 
all  mankind.  Bis  parting  aiaadato  to  Bla 
followers  was  to  "taach  aU  natlona"  (Mat- 
thew 38:  19). 

Our  Chrlsttaa  faith  In  of  Its  nature  uni- 
versal. It  knows  not  tha  dlstlaotloaa  of 
race,  color,  or  nationhooil.  Tha  mlulonarlas 
of  th*  church  have  spread  throughotit  tba 
world,  visiting  with  equal  Impartiality  na- 
tions such  as  China  aad  India,  whoaa  andant 
culturea  antodato  th*  coming  of  the  Saviour, 
and  th*  prlailtlTa  trlbaa  if  tba  Amerlcaa. 

wo  BOUNBa 

Tha  lore  of  Christ  and  tha  lova  of  tha 
Christian  knows  no  bounda.  In  tha  worda 
of  Pope  Fills  xn.  addieassd  to  American 
Negro  publishers  12  yeari  ago,  "All  men  ar* 
brothered  In  Jesus  Christ,  for  Be,  though 
God,  bacama  alao  aian,  beeaaM  a  member  of 
the  huaiaa  faailly,  a  brotbar  of  all"  (May 
27,  1946). 

Even  thoae  who  do  not  aooapt  our  Chria- 
tian  tradition  should  at  laaat  acknowledge 
that  God  baa  Implantad  la  tba  aouls  of  all 
men  sonia  knowladg*  of  tba  natural  moral 
law  and  a  raapact  for  Ito  taacblngs  Reason 
alone  tougbt  phUoaophem  through  the  agaa 
reapaet  for  tba  sacrad  dlgidty  of  each  human 
I9elng  and  the  fundamental  righto  of  man. 

Bvary  man  has  an  aquU  right  to  life,  to 
Justioe  before  the  law,  to  marry  and  rear  a 
faailly  under  human  oonditlona.  and  to  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  uee  the  goods  of 
this  earth  for  his  needs  and  thoae  of  bla 
famUy. 

From  tbaae  aolemn  tnitbs,  there  follow 
certain  oonduslons  vital  for  a  pixqiMr  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  thst  trouble  us  today. 

casATao  aqiiraL 

First,  w*  must  repeat  the  principle — em- 
bodied ia  our  Declaration  <yl  Independence — 
that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God. 
By  equal  we  mean  that  tliey  are  created  by 
God  and  redeemed  by  Bis  Divin*  Son.  that 
they  are  bound  by  His  U^w.  and  that  God 
dealraa  them  as  Bis  friends  in  the  eternity  of 
Haavan.  This  fact  confers  upon  all  man 
human  dignity  and  human  righto. 

Men  are  tmequal  in  tolant  and  achieve- 
mant.  Tb*y  differ  in  etil-rure  and  personal 
characteristics.  Some  are  :)alntly,  some  seem 
to  be  evil,  moat  ara  man  at  good  will,  though 
beset  with  hunum  fraUty.  On  the  basis  of 
personal  diiferences  we  nuy  distinguish 
among  our  fallow  men.  remamberliig  always 
tha  admonition:  "Let  hlni  who  Is  without 
sin  •  •  *  east  tha  first  stane  •  •  •■•  (John 
8:    7). 

But  dlaerlmlnatlon  baaed  on  the  accidental 
fact  of  race  or  color,  and  aa  such  injurious 
to  human  righto  regaidieas  of  personal  quali- 
ties CM-  achievemento,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  truth  that  God  h-ta  created  all  man 
with  eqtud  righto  and  equal  dignity. 

aOUHD  TO  u>vs 

Secondly,  we  ar*  bound  to  lov*  our  feUow 
man.  The  Christian  lova  we  beepaak  li  not 
a  matter  of  emotional  likeii  or  dislikes.  It  Is 
a  firm  purpose  to  do  good  to  all  men,  to  the 
extent  that  ability  and  opporttuiity  permit. 

Among  all  racea  and  national  groupa. 
class  distinctions  are  inevltobly  made  on  tha 
basis  of  like-mindedneaa  or  a  oonununlty  of 
Interesto.  Such  dlstlnctio:u  ars  normal  and 
constitute  a  \inlversal  social  phenomenon. 

They  ar*  accidental,  bornvrer.  and  are  sub- 
ject to  change  as  conditions  change.  It  ia 
unreasonable  and  injurtot^  to  th*  righto  of 
others  that  a  factor  such  as  raoa,  by  and  of 
iUelf,  should  be  made  a  causa  of  dlscrimina- 


tioo  and  a  baste  for  uaaqual  treatment  la 
our  mutual  relations. 

Tha  question  tbaa  arlaaa:  Oui  anf oread 
segregation  be  racoacUad  with  the  Chrla- 
tian  view  of  our  fellow  man?  Xn  our  Judg- 
laant  it  cannot,  aad  this  for  two  funda- 
mental reasons. 

1.  Lsgal  segregation,  or  any  form  of  com- 
pulsory s*gr*gatlon.  In  Itaelf  and  by  Ito  Tary 
nature  inapoaee  a  stigma  of  inferiority  upon 
tba  segregated  people.  Bven  If  the  now  ob- 
solete Court  doetrlae  of  "separate  but  equal" 
bad  beca  carried  out  to  the  fullest  exteat, 
ao  that  all  public  aad  aemlpublle  fadlltiaa 
were  ia  fact  equal,  there  Is  nonetbel**s  th* 
Judgment  that  an  entire  race,  by  the  sole 
fact  of  race  and  regardless  of  Individual 
qtialitlea,  is  not  fit  to  associate  on  equal 
t*rms  with  members  of  another  race. 

We  cannot  reconcile  such  a  Judgment  with 
the  Christian  view  of  man's  nature  and 
righto.  Bere  again  it  is  appropriate  to  cite 
the  language  of  Pope  Plus  XII:  "God  did  not 
create  a  hiusan  famUy  made  up  of  segre- 
gated, dissociated.  mutuaUy  Independent 
members.  No;  Be  vrould  have  them  aU 
united  by  the  bond  of  totol  love  of  Blm  and 
consequent  aelf -dedication  to  assisting  each 
other  to  maintain  that  bond  intact"  (Sep- 
tember?, 1958). 

2.  It  to  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that 
segregatioo  In  our  country  has  led  to  op- 
pressive conditions  and  the  denial  of  basic 
human  righto  for  the  Negro.  This  is  evi- 
dent in  the  fundamental  fields  of  education. 
Job  opportimlty,  and  housing,  nowlng 
from  these  areas  of  neglect  and  discrimina- 
tion are  problems  of  health  and  the  sordid 
train  of  evils  so  often  associated  with  the 
consequent  slum  conditions.  Surely  Pope 
Pius  xn  must  have  had  these  conditions  in 
mind  when  he  said  Just  2  months  ago :  "It  Is 
only  too  well  known,  alas,  to  what  excesses 
pride  of  race  and  racial  hate  can  lead.  The 
church  has  alvrays  been  energetically  op- 
poeed  to  attempto  of  genocide  or  practices 
arlaing  from  what  is  called  the  "color  bar" 
(Septembers.  1968). 


One  of  the  tragedies  of  racial  opprcaalon  Is 
that  the  evils  we  have  cited  are  being  used 
as  excuses  to  continue  tha  very  conditions 
that  so  strongly  fostered  such  evil*. 

Today  we  are  told  that  Negroes.  Indians, 
and  also  aome  Spanlsh-qwaklng  Amerlcaiii 
differ  too  much  In  culture  and  achievemento 
to  be  assimilated  in  our  schools,  factories, 
and  neighborhoods.  Some  decades  bade  the 
same  charge  was  made  against  the  immi- 
grant— Irish.  Jewish.  Italian,  Pollah,  Hun- 
garian. German.  Russian.  In  both  Instances 
differences  ww*  used  by  some  as  a  basis  tor 
discrimination  and  even  for  bigoted  ill- 
treatment.  The  immigrant,  fortunately,  has 
achieved  his  rightful  stotus  in  the  American 
community.  Boonomie  opportunity  was 
wide  open  and  educational  aqtiallty  was  not 
denied  to  him. 

Negro  citlaens  seek  these  same  opportuni- 
ties. They  wish  an  education  that  does  not 
carry  with  it  any  stigma  of  Inferiority. 
They  wish  economic  advancement  based  on 
merit  and  akUl.  They  wish  their  eivU  righto 
as  American  citlaeiu.  They  wish  acceptance 
based  upon  proved  abUlty  and  achievement. 
No  one  who  tnily  lovea  God's  children  will 
deny  them  this  opportunity. 


MOT   BAST 

To  work  for  this  principle  amid  passions 
and  mlsundMstandings  will  not  be  easy. 
It  vrill  take  courage.  But  quiet  and  per- 
severing courage  has  always  been  the  mark 
of  a  true  foUower  of  Christ. 

We  urge  that  concrete  plans  In  this  field 
be  based  on  prudence.  Prudence  may  be 
called  a  virtue  that  inclines  us  to  view  prob- 
lems in  their  proper  perspective.  It  aids  us 
to  use  the  proper  means  to  secure  our  aim. 


The  problsoaa  we  Inherit  today  are  rooted 
in  decades,  even  centuries,  of  cnctom  aad 
cultural  patterns.  Changsa  la  deep-rooted 
attitudes  are  aot  aiada  overalght.  Wban  we 
are  comfftmtad  with  complex  and  far-reaeb- 
Ing  evils.  It  Is  not  a  sign  of  weakaaes  or 
timidity  to  distinguish  among 
reform*.  Soom  ebaagai  ar*  mora 
tbaa  oCbars.  Sooie  ara  relatively  eaay  to 
aeblere.  Others  seem  Impoaalbla  at  thla 
time.  What  may  succeed  la  one  area  naay 
faU  la  another. 


It  la  a  alga  of  wladom,  ratbar  tliaa 
I,  to  study  carefully  the  probleoia  wa  face, 
to  prepare  for  adTaaees.  and  to  bypaes  the 
nonaeaentlal  U  It  latarferaa  wttb  aaaential 
progreas. 

We  may  well  depict*  a  gradualism  that  ia 
merely  a  cloak  for  laaetkm.  But  we  equally 
deplore  raah  Impetuoatty  that  wotild  aacrl- 
ftee  the  achievemento  of  decades  in  ill-timed 
and  iU-conaldered  venturee. 

In  concrete  matters  we  dlatlngulsh  be- 
tween prudence  aad  Inaction  by  asking  the 
qtiestloa:  Are  we  sincerely  and  eamaatly 
acting  to  solve  theae  problems?  We  dis- 
tlngulah  between  prudence  aad  raabaaas  by 
seeking  the  prayerful  aad  considered  Judg- 
ment of  eiq>erlenoed  counaelors  who  have 
achieved  success  in  meeting  similar  prob- 
lems. 

For  this  reaaon  we  hope  and  eamntly 
pray  that  re^xmslble  and  aober-mlnded 
Americans  of  all  religious  f  aitha.  in  all  areas 
of  our  land,  will  aelae  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ahip  ttofa  the  agltotor  and  the  racist.  It  la 
vital  that  we  act  now  and  act  dedaively.  AU 
must  act  quietly,  cotirageously  and  prayar- 
fuUy  before  it  U  too  late. 

For  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  we  caU  upon 
all  to  root  out  from  their  hearto  bittemeas 
and  hatred.  The  tasks  we  face  are  Indeed 
dllSeult.  But  hearto  Uuplred  by  Cihrlatlaa 
love  irlll  surmount  these  dlAcnltles. 

Clearly,  then,  theee  problems  are  rltal  aad 
urgent.  May  God  give  this  Natkm  the  grace 
to  meet  the  challenge  it  faoea.  For  tha 
sake  of  generations  of  future  Americans,  and 
indeed  of  aU  hmnanlty,  we  cannot  f aU. 

Signed  by  members  of  the  administrative 
board,  Nattonal  Catholic  Welfare  Oonfer- 
enoe,  in  the  name  of  the  blshopa  of  the 
United  Stotea: 

Frands  Cardinal  i^Mllmaa,  Ardiblahop 
of  New  Toric:  Jamea  P.  Oarrtinal  Mo- 
Xntyre.  ArchWabop  of  Loa  Angeles; 
Runcis  P.  Keough.  ArehMshop  of 
Baltimore;  Karl  J.  Alter.  Archbishop 
of  Cincinnati;  Joaeph  K.  Rltter.  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis;  William  O.  Brady. 
Archbishop  of  St.  Paul;  Albert  G. 
Meyer,  Arehbtabop  of  Chicago;  Patridc 
A.  O'Boyle,  ArchblBhop  of  Washlngttm: 
Leo  Bins.  Archbishop  of  Dubuque;  Em- 
met M.  Walah.  Biabop  of  Youngstown; 
Joaeph  M.  Ollmore,  Bishop  of  Beleaa; 
Albert  B.  Zuroweste.  Bishop  of  Belle- 
ville. 


EXCISE   TAX  ON  TELEPHONE   USE 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
American  people  should  resent  paying 
each  month  a  10-percent  excise  tax  as 
telephone  users.  In  1941,  while  I  was 
serving  my  third  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  tax  was  introduced 
and  passed  as  a  wartime  measure  to 
raise  additional  revenue  to  meet  the 
threat  of  acrgresslan  from  Adolf  Hitler's 
Germany. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  this 
excise,  or  sales,  tax,  which  places  a  heavy 
burden  on  persons  making  telephooe 
calls.    Telephcme  service  is  certainly  a 
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Tbli  lort  of  ftn  exdse  tax  la  diaerim- 
Inatory.  It  was  imposed  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  same  time  taxes  on 
luxury  Items,  such  as  nightclub  enter- 
tainment. Jewelry,  expensive  funk  Mid 
Ikiuor.  were  Imposed.  I  asseK  taxing 
telephone  users  in  the  home,  factories, 
and  olDces  is  not  the  same  thing  as  tax- 
ing these  luxury  items.  I  assert  this 
10-percent  excise  tax  against  telephone 
users  is.  in  reality,  an  abominable  tax. 

Furthermore,  admittedly,  telephone 
seryice  Is  a  public  utility  service.  Yet, 
do  other  pubUc  utilities — water,  elec- 
tricity, and  gas — suffer  by  the  imposition 
of  such  a  discriminatory  tax?  ITxe  Ohio 
Bell  Teleidione  Co.  and  other  telephone 
companies  are.  in  reality,  not  the  actual 
sufferers  from  the  imposition  of  this  dis- 
criminatory tax.  The  sufferers  are  the 
citizens  who  use  telephones  in  their 
homes  and  in  their  places  of  employ- 
ment. This  sort  of  sales  tax,  or  excise 
tax,  violates  every  sound  principle  of  Just 
taxation.  It  is  regressive.  It  burdens 
most  those  who  have  the  least.  It  is 
not  in  accord  with  that  sound  principle 
of  Just  taxation  that  taxes  should  be 
levied  by  our  Qovemment  upon  its  peo- 
ple based  upon  their  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgency  of  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lie  is  heightened  and  increased  by  the 
presoit  proposal  to  make  this  sales,  or 
excise,  tax  a  permanent  burden  on  those 
who  use  telephones. 

Here  is  highlighted  one  great  problem 
presented  whenever  the  Congress  is 
called  on  to  levy  new  taxes.  De^ite 
statements  that  such  Federal  sales,  or 
excise,  taxes  are  only  tonporary  in  char- 
acter to  meet  a  certain  emergency,  the 
merciless  facts  are  that  once  a  tax  is 
promulgated  and  enforced,  despite  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  con- 
tinued on  the  statute  books  and  remains 
there  as  a  permanent  form  of  taxation. 

As  Ohio  Congressman  at  Large,  I 
voted  against  the  imposition  of  a  sales 
tax  upon  purchases  made  in  the  EHstrlct 
of  Columbia.  That  was  many  years  ago. 
It  was  then  stated  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  2-percent  sales  tax  to  meet 
a  temporary  emergency,  and  that  when 
the  emergency  came  to  an  end  the  tax 
would  be  repealed.  The  cruel  facts  are, 
this  sales  tax  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
Ua — ^the  same  as  the  3 -percent  sales  tax 
In  Ohio— has  become  a  permanent  form 
of  taxation. 

Persons  who  are  poor,  or  in  moderate 
circimutances,  spend  all  of  their  incomes 
for  living  purposes,  and  they  bear  a 
greater  burden  than  do  those  persons 
who  receive  high  incomes  and  save  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  earnings. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  year  1957 
this  atrocious  telephone  excise  t&i  cost 
customers  of  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  $21  million.  This  tax  was  passed 
on  to  cxistomers  by  the  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  in  addition  to  the  Increased 
charges  they  had  to  pay  for  telephone 
service  and  for  long  distance  and  sub- 
urban calls.  The  facts  are  that  $52 
million  in  local,  State  and  Federal  taxes 
were  paid  that  year,  1957.  directly  by  the 
Ohio  Ben  Telephone  Co.  This  excise 
tax  burden  is  equally  regressive  and  in- 


amteaaaaOm  wherever  it  is  applied  to  tele- 
phone users,  and  lays  its  heavy  burden 
on  all  our  cttiaeDs. 

It  is  later  than  we  think.  Now  is  the 
time  to  end  this  unfair,  detestable,  bur- 
densome and  discriminatory  excise  tax. 
If  we  fall  to  do  this  now,  this  tax  will 
burden  our  people  for  many  years  to 
come.  In  fact,  it  will,  without  doubt, 
biu'den  them  permanently. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  give  notice  that  I  am  imalterably 
opposed  to  the  imposition  of  any  general 
Federal  sales  tax,  as  has  been  advocated 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  enforce  economy 
in  Government.  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment. Uke  economy  in  an  individual.  I 
apprehend,  means  going  without  some 
of  the  things  we  would  like  to  have 
but  do  not  absolutely  need. 

Then  let  us  plug  loopholes  in  oiu-  pres- 
ent revenue  laws  so  as  to  channel  addi- 
tional tax  payments  into  the  Federal 
Treasury;  and  at  the  same  time  let  us 
eliminate  imfair.  unsoui>d  and  atrocious 
excise  taxes  such  as  the  tax  to  which 
I  have  specifically  referred  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  A  CERTAIN 
PERIOD  TO  EMPLOYEES  OP  FOR- 
MER SENATOR  JOHN  D.  HOBLIT- 
ZELL,  JR. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
41.  calendar  No.  2. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  41)  reported 
by  Mr.  HiNNntcs  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  on  January 
23.  1959,  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
ia  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  the  admin- 
Ixtratlve  and  clerical  aaslstanta  appointed  by 
former  Senator  John  D.  HoblltzeU,  Jr..  of 
West  Virginia,  who  were  carried  on  the  Sen- 
ate payroll  on  November  4.  10S8.  salary  for 
■errloes  in  hla  office  for  the  period  November 
6.  1958.  through  December  4.  1968.  or  for  ao 
much  of  that  time  through  December  4.  19S8. 
aa  they  were  not  otherwlae  gainfully  em- 
ployed, at  their  reapectlve  rates  of  aalary  ae 
of  November  4.  1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [BIr.  JoHifsON] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  41. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  resolution  provides  that  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  of  salaries  to  ad- 


ministrative and  clerical  assistants  ap- 
pointed by  former  Senator  John  D.  Hob- 
litzell.  Jr..  of  West  yirflnia.  for  10  dayi 
following  the  termination  of  his  service 
in  the  Senate  on  November  4.  1958.  at 
their  respective  rates  of  salary  as  tbey 
were  listed  <m  the  Beoate  payn^  as  of 
that  date. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


REVISION  AND  PRINTINO  OF  8D»- 
ATE  MANUAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
86TH  CONORBBS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
36. 

The  PRESIDING  OPWCER  The  res- 
olution win  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Keaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rulca 
and  Admlnlatratlon  be.  and  It  la  hereby,  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  revised  edition  at  the 
Senate  Rules  and  lianual  for  the  use  of  the 
Elghty-slzth  Congress,  that  said  Rule*  and 
Manual  shall  be  printed  aa  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  one  thoumnd  six  hundred 
and  fifty  additional  copies  shall  be  printed 
and  bound,  of  which  one  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  Senate,  two  hundred  ooplee 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Oommlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shaU  be 
bound  in  fuU  morocco,  tagged  as  to  oontenta. 
and  delivered  as  may  be  directed  bjr  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  resolution  is  self-explanatory. 
It  merely  directs  the  preparation  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Senate  Rules  and 
Manual  for  the  use  of  the  86th  Congress. 

The  PRESfDINQ  OPFICERw  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reao- 
lutlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  36)  was  agreed 
to. 


PRINTING  OF  THE  60TH  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THB  NATIONAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  DAUGHTERS  OP  THB 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 37. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICKR.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows  : 

Resolved.  That  the  80th  annual  report  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daiighten  oi  tba 
American  Revolution  for  the  year  ended 
AprU  1,  1957.  be  printed,  with  an  mustra- 
tlon,  aa  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  c«reeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  liCr.  Presi- 
dent, the  resolution  merely  provides  that 
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the  60th  annual  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughtera  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  be  pririted.  with  Illustra- 
tions, as  a  Sraate  document 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  S7)  was  agreed 
to.  

LAURA  LBCETA  SADLER 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  ttie  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Restdu- 
tion  38.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  ftdlows: 

Jtesotoed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorised  aid  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fuiid  of  the  Senate,  to 
Laura  LeoeU  Sadler,  widow  of  Harry  W.  Sad- 
ler, an  employee  of  the  £«nate  at  the  time  of 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  seven  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  it  the  rate  he  vras 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  Ills  death, 
said  sum  to  be  conslde.-ed  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  aU  other  allowances. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreelag  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tiixas. 

The  motion  was  aiTeed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  ansider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  resolution  Iti  self-explanatory. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreelni;  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  38)  was  agreed 
to.  

LUCY  DODSON 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  tte  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
UonS9. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hesohwd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  la  authorlsBd  aiid  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fUiid  of  the  Senate,  to 
ICas  Lucy  Dodson.  daughter  of  Boaell  W. 
Dodson,  an  employee  ot  the  Senate  at  the 
time  ot  his  death,  a  suni  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  hit  death,  said  eum  to 
be  considered  Inclusive  oC  funeral  espenses 
and  all  other  aUowanoea 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  T<2xas. 

The  motion  was  mrrtoi  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  c-snsider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  resolution  Is  self-explanatory. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreelnf  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (8.  Ites.  39)  was  agreed 
to. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
resOlutltm  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  ia  authorised  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  oonttngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Virginia  T.  Meador.  widow  of  P.  O.  Meador, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  siun  equal  to  two  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  resolution  Is  self-explanatory. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  40)  was 
agreed  ta 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  OFFICIAL 
REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
34. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wiU  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clei^  read  the  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Official  Reporten  of  the  Senate  debates 
and  proceedings,  dxnlng  the  period  February 
1,  19M.  to  December  SI,  1960,  eo  much  as 
may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $20,000.  for 
the  employment  of  additional  offloe  person- 
nel. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  34)  was  agreed 
to. 


VIRGINIA  T.  MEADOR 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 


COMMEMORATION  BY  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BIRTH  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  <rf  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  57. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  House  C(mcurrent  Res- 
olution 57,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  th€  Houm  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  eoneurTin§),  That  In  commem- 
oration of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  btrth  of  Abraham  Llnooln, 
the  two  Houses  of  Congreas  shall  anemble 
in  the  HaU  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlvee 
at  11  o'clock  antaoinldlan.  on  Thwaday. 
February  13. 1950. 

That  the  Oommlttee  on  Arranfemeaits. 
created  pxirsxiant  to  Public  Law  85-776.  ia 
empowered  to  make  stiltable  arrangements 


tat  fitting  and  proper  eserdaes  Sat  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  hereby  autharlasd  and. 
In  accordance  with  provisions  of  Public  Law 
85-779.  to  issue  apprt^irlate  Invltatlans  to 
ofltelals.  dlgnltarlee,  and  other  pencms  to 
Join  In  this  eonimemoratton. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Congress  agreed  upon  a  resolution 
to  provide  for  this  Joint  service  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1959.  which  marks  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
T.inftnin  I  boUeve  that  this  win  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  year, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  country,  for 
that  matter,  because  generally  Lincoln 
has  been  regarded  as  the  great  contribu- 
tion of  this  coimtry  to  all  the  annals  of 
mankind.  I  believe  It  was  H.  O.  Wells 
who  described  Abraham  Lincoln  as  one 
of  the  five  greatest  ever  produced  by  all 
mankind. 

Therefore  I  am  glad  that  there  will  be 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  and  that  it 
win  be  Implemented  by  dinners  and  ob- 
servances and  oeletntitions,  to  mark  the 
sesqulcentennlal  year  throughout  the 
country.  Therefore  I  fully  concur  in  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  ok  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  57)  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  two 
Senators  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  and 
Mr.  DxsKSKNl.  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CooPKK],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haktkk]  as  members 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  for  the  Joint  ses- 
sion on  February  12.  1959.  to  commemo- 
rate the  sesqulcentennlal  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  775  of  the  85th  Congress. 


by 


COMMITTEB  SERVICE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dnucsiar.  and 
unanimous  consent,  it  was 

Ordered.  That  in  the  listing  of  the 
Republican  membership  on  the  Commit- 
tee oa  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Mastin]  be  listed  following 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Sioth]. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    DURING 
UNOOLN     WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  Uke  to  query  the  majority  lead- 
er concerning  our  discussions  and  con- 
clusions regarding  Lincoln  Week.  The 
birth  anniversary.  Fetnvary  12,  falls  on  a 
Thursday.  As  has  been  the  eustom  in 
the  past,  our  Monbers  will  accept  Invi- 
tations to  return  to  their  States  and  dis- 
tricts and  else^i^en  for  the  purpose  of 
making  suitable  testimonial  speeches.  I 
express  the  hope  to  the  majority  leader 
that  most  if  aoi  all  of  that  week  could 
probably  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  business  which 
would  require  attendance  and  that  tha« 
would  be  no  record  votes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  ot  Texas.  The  minor- 
ity leader  states  the  situation  correctly. 
We  hope  that  we  can  have  as  large  at- 
tendance as  possible  at  the  Joint  session 
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on  the  12th  Of  FritmuuT.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any  rollcall  votes  durlns  the  week 
beglnnlnff  Monday,  the  9th  of  February, 
and  ending  Saturday,  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary. We  will  have  the  Joint  seaalon  on 
Thursday,  and  probably  go  over  from 
Thursday,  the  12th  of  February,  to  Mon- 
day, the  leth  of  February.  So  far  as 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  are  able  to  control  the  situation, 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  may  be  on 
notice  that  we  will  not  schedule  any 
votes  and  we  will  resist  any  as  long  as 
possible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  already  had 
inquiries  about  the  week  of  February  22, 
marking  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  our 
country. 

February  22  happens  to  fall  on  Siui- 
day.  I  am  not  quite  certain  what  the 
plans  and  programs  will  be,  but  I  am 
confident  that  in  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try and  another  there  will  be  dinners  and 
observances  to  mark  Qeorge  Wsishing- 
ton's  birthday.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  majority  leader  had  in  mind  any- 
thing concerning  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  ending  February  21,  and  perhaps 
the  first  day  or  two  of  the  following 
week. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  not 
anticipate  any  difBculty  about  Satur- 
day, February  21,  or  Monday,  February 
23,  although  at  this  time  I  would  not 
want  to  say  that  Senators  will  be  pro- 
tected by  our  not  having  yea-and-nay 
votes.  I  will  speak  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  about  this  matter  as  soon 
as  the  calendar  committees  advise  me 
what  bills  they  think  will  be  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

We  are  very  desirous  of  passing  the 
housing  bill  and  perhaps  the  airport  bill 
before  Lincoln  Week.  If  necessary,  we 
wiU  ask  for  a  Saturday  session  in  an  at- 
tempt to  have  some  of  that  proposed 
legislation  passed  before  Senators  leave 
the  city  for  observances  during  Lincoln 
Week. 

Plans  for  the  week  of  February  22  are 
not  firm,  but  I  will  try  to  make  arrange- 
ments which  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  order  previ- 
ously entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  pju.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 29.  1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  28.  1959: 

DIPIX>1CATW  AMD  FOBBOir   BBKViai 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Am- 
baasadon  Sztnuntllnary  and  Plenipotentiary 


of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  coun- 
tries ln<Ucated  with  their  respective  nftmes: 

Henry  A.  Byroode,  of  Indiana,  to  Afghan- 
istan. 

John  D.  Jemegan.  ot  California,  to  the 
Republic  of  Iraq. 

Richard  B.  Wlggleeworth,  of  Masaachu- 
■etts,  to  Canada. 

James  C.  H.  Bonbrlght.  of  New  York,  to 
Sweden. 

C.  Burke  Elbrlck.  of  Kentucky,  to  Portugal. 

Lampton  Berry,  of  Mlsslaslppl,  to  Ceylon. 

Depastmknt  or  Stats 

TO    BS    AN    ASSISTANT    BKCKXTAJtT    OF   STATI 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

MUTDAi.  sEcuarrr  cooedination 

John  O.  Bell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Special 
Assistant  for  Mutual  Security  Coordination 
In  the  Department  ^-State. 

INTERNATIONAL    COOPESATION    AOUINI8T1UTION 

Leonard  J.  Sacclo,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration  In  the  Department  of 
State. 

INTERNATIONAL    ADVISO«T    BOARO 

Harry  A.  BuHls,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Development  Ad- 
visory Board  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Depaktment  or  Labor 

TO    BE    AN    ASSISTANT    SECRETART    OT   LABOR 

Oeorge  C.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Federal  Housing  Commissioner 

Julian  H.  Zimmerman,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner. 

National  Mediation  Board 

Francis  A.  ONelll,  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  February  1962. 

Diplomatic  and    Foreign  Servick 

ROUTINE    appointment 

The  following- named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  offlces  Indicated : 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  oflQ- 
cers  of  class  1 : 

CAREER    MINISTXRa 

Howard  P.  Jones,  of  Maryland. 
RoUand  Welch,  of  Texas. 

Now  Foreign  Service  offlcera  of  class  2,  and 
secretaries: 

CONSULS    GENERAL 

Robert  S.  Polsom,  of  Massachusetts. 
Aubrey  E.  Llpplncott.  of  Arlaona. 
George  F.  Wilson,  of  California. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  ofBcers  of  class  2. 
consuls  and  secretaries: 

Merrill  M.  Hammond,  of  Virginia. 

L.  Wade  Lathram,  of  Virginia. 

Joe  Adams  Robinson,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3.  consul,  and 
secretary. 

Charles  S.  Whltehouse,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  Foreign  Service  oOoer  of  class  4,  consul, 
and  secretary. 

Theodore  J.  C.  Heavner,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
consul. 

Mrs.  Roberta  B.  Bullock,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6,  vice  constU 
of  career,  and  secretary. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7,  vice 
consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries : 

Mrs.  Lorraine  P.  Brunn,  of  Texas. 

Vernon  D.  McAnlnch,  of  Texas. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8,  vice 
consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries : 

Jerry  P.  Baugh,  of  Indiana. 

Peilx  S.  Bloch.  of  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Bray  m,  of  Texas. 


M.  Lyall  Breckon,  at  Oregon. 

David  P.  Chandler,  at  New  Tork. 

Albert  N.  DeMott,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  O.  Enders,  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  W.  Favllle,  Jr.,  of  Oregon. 

John  A.  Ferch,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Melissa  K.  Foelsch,  of  California. 

Alec  L.  France,  of  Ohio. 

Albert  A.  Francis,  of  California. 

Sidney  Friedland,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  A.  Froebe.  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Philip  H.  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 

Frank  J.  Haendler.  of  Illinois. 

Samuel  F.  Hart,  of  Mississippi. 

Louis  E.  Kahn,  of  California. 

Andrew  R.  Kay.  Jr..  of  New  Yo-k. 

Donald  Krelsberg.  of  New  York. 

Hugh  C.  Loblt.  of  Texas. 

Hallock  R.  Lucius,  of  Montana. 

Glfford  D.  Malone,  of  New  York. 

Douglas  G.  Marshall,  of  California. 

W.  Graham  Metson,  Jr..  of  California. 

Michael  B.  Meyer,  of  New  York. 

Harry  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Tom  R.  Moore,  of  Tennessee. 

Samuel  A.  Morlpy.  of  Oregon. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Mulllns,  of  California. 

AIvls  Craig  Murphy,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  F.  Pfelffer.  of  New  York. 

James  A.  Placke.  of  Nebraska. 

William  Pollk.  of  New  York. 

James  I.  Powers,  of  Idaho. 

Lutz  Alexander  Prager,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  E.  Rau.  of  Wisconsin. 

Frank  M.  Ravndal,  of  New  York. 

John  D  Rendahl.  of  Minnesota. 

William  C.  Sergeant,  of  Minnesota. 

E>avld  O,  Shaw,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Slfllng.  of  Ohio. 

Henry  Sears  Slzer,  of  New  York. 

Robert  W.  Smith,  of  Missouri. 

Richard  Henry  Stock,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Lorraine  C.  Wendell,  of  Colorado. 

Walter  O.  West,  of  Colorado. 

Marshall  W.  Wiley,  of  Illinois. 

John  F.  Wolff,  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  L.  Dufour  WooUley,  of  Louisiana. 

The  foUowlng- named  Foreign  Service  staff 
ofllcers : 

to  be  consuls 

Darren  D.  Carter,  of  nunols. 

John    W.    Edwards,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Donald  T.  Shea,  of  California. 

Howard  A.  White,  of  Ohio. 

The  following- named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers: 

Frederick  A.  Bohne.  of  New  York. 
Charles  B.  Borell,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Thomas  Edmund  Burke,  of  Massachusetts. 
F.  WUlard  Calder.  of  Florida. 
Miss  Bertha  Carp,  of  New  York. 
Horace  C.  de  Baca,  of  New  Mexico. 
Marvin  A.  Derrick,  of  California. 
Donald  F.  Swing,  of  New  Hampahlr*. 
John  L.  Hadden,  of  CaUfomla. 
John  R.  Morton,  of  ICaryland. 

To   be   Foreign   Service  olBcen  of  elaas   S, 
Vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries: 
John  O.  Hrones.  of  Mataactausetts. 
Frank  W.  Jones,  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 
WUllam  H.  J.  Mclntyre,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Roy   V.   Palmer,   of   Illinois. 
Raymond  Phelan,  of  California. 
Glrvan  Teall,  of  New  York. 
Hugh  H.  TeUer,  of  Michigan. 
John  R.  Wood,  of  Georgia. 
Ben  Zwelg,  of  Arlaona. 

To  be  consuls  and  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service : 
Nathan  R.  Meadows,  of  Massachusetts. 
George  R.  Vltale,  of  M^w  Jersey. 

To  be  vice  consuls : 

Ralph    H.    Cadeaux,    of    tbe    X>lstrlct    of 
Columbia. 
William  A.  Campbell,  at  California. 
William  E.  Cavan,  of  California. 
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Ross  L.  OolUns.  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  DabeU.  of  the  Dtstrlet  at 
Columbia. 

John  W.  Dayton,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  M.  Fulton,  at  CaUfomla. 

WUUam  H.  Godson  m,  of  VlrgtBla. 

Pazton  B.  Johnson,  at  X<oalslana. 

Serge  KarpoTlch,  at  Mssiaetinsetti. 

Walter  M.  Oden.  of  Virginia. 

William  C.  Ostlund,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  O.  Rlekard.  of  Colorado. 

Bruce  P.  Winiams.  at  the  Dtstrlet  at 
Columbia. 

To  be  ascretarlss  In  the  diplomatic  serrlee: 
Colllna  D.  Almon.  of  Alabama 
Nicholas  U.  Anlkeeff,  at  Virginia. 
Vincent  M.  Bamett.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
Gerald  R.  Daly,  of  Connecticut. 
Warren  L.  Dean,  of  Virginia. 
Lee  F.  Dlnsmore,  of  Maryland. 
Richard  A.  Fuller,  of  Iowa. 
Walter  W.  HarrU.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Melvln  W.  Joklnen.  of  Vlrglzila. 
Joel  B.  Keys,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Joaeph  F.  Lynch,  of  Masssrhuaetta. 
Grant  W.  Olson,  of  Virginia. 
Michael  8.  Thompson,  of  the  District  at 
Colimiibla. 

Homer  Thrall,  Jr..  of  Ohio. 
Alfred  C.  Ulmer,  Jr..  of  Florida. 
Richard  W.  FavUle,  Jr..  at  Oregon. 
Jolm  A.  Ferch.  of  Ohio. 
BUM  Msllaia  K.  Foelsch.  of  California. 
Alec  L.  France,  of  Ohio. 
Albert  A.  Francis,  of  California. 
Sidney  Friedland.  of  Wisconsin. 
John  A.  Froebe,  Jr..  of  Ohio. 
Philip  H.  Gray,  Jr..  of  Vermont. 
Frank  J.  Haendler.  of  lUlnols. 
Samuel  F.  Hart,  of  MlsslsalppL 
Louis  B.  Kahn,  of  California. 
Andrew  R.  Kay,  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Donald  Krelsberg,  of  Mew  York. 
Hugh  C.  liOblt.  of  Texas. 
Hallock  R.  Lucius,  of  Montana. 
Olfford  D.  Malone,  of  New  York. 
Douglas  a.  Marshall,  of  California. 
W.  Qraham  Metson.  Jr..  at  Oailfomla. 


TV>  be  aeerttary  in  tiM  diplomatic 
Mlnhaal  B.  Meyer,  at  Mew  Tork. 
Harry  M.  Montgomery,  Jr..  at  Ifew 
Tosn  R.  Moore,  of  Tennssaes. 
Samuel  A.  Ilorley.  of  Oregon. 
MlsB  Mary  A.  Mulllna,  at  OallfomU. 
Alvis  Cmg  Murphy,  of  Ohio. 
Bobart  F.  PfeUTw.  of  New  Tork. 
Jamae  A.  Placke.  of  Nelvaika. 
WUUam  PoUk.  of  Mew  Tork. 
lamas  I.  Fowars.  of  IdalM. 
Uatm  AlsKander  Pragvr.  of  Maryland. 
L  Rau.  at  Wtooonaln. 
M.  RavBdal.  of  New  Tork. 
John  D.  Bendahl.  of  Mlnneeota. 
William  C.  Sergeant,  at 
David  O.  Bbaw.  at  New  Totk. 
Jobn  F.  auung.  oc  Ohio. 
Henry  Bean  8tnr.  of  New  Toric. 
Bobart  W.  Smith,  at 

BlotkAI'd  Wm«%py  StOOfc*  Ot 

Mlaa  Lorraine  C.  Wei^tfl.  at  Ootorado. 
Walter  O.  WMt.  of  Oolorado. 
MarahaU  W.  WUey.  at  lUlnoia. 
John  F.  Wolff,  at  Pennaylvanla. 
H.  L.  Dufour  WooUley,  at  Louisiana. 

The     foDowlng-named     Fbrelgn     Serrloa 


To  be  consuls: 
DaireU  D.  Carter,  of  IHtnols. 
Jolm  W.  Mwanls.  of  tba  District  of  Oo- 
lumMa. 

Donald  T.  Shea,  at  CaUfomla. 
Howard  A.  White,  at  Ohio. 

The  following-named  fioralffii  SwTlce  Be- 


FrederldE  A.  Bohne.  of  new  Tork. 
Charlaa  B.  Borell.  of  Mew  Hampsbire. 
Thomas  Bflmnnrt  Bmke.  at 
F.  WUlard  Calder.  of  Florida. 


Miss  Bertha  Carp,  of  New  York. 
BOraoe  C.  de  Baoa,  of  New  Mexico. 
Manrln  A.  Derrldk.  of  Cauf omla. 
Donald  F.  Swing,  of  New  Hampahire. 
John  L.  Hadden,  of  California. 
John  B.  HOrton.  of  Maryland. 
JOhn  O.  Rronea,  of  Massachusetts. 
Frank  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
William  H.  J.  Mclntyre,  of  Poinsylvanla. 
Boy  V.  Palmer,  of  lUlnols. 
Raymond  Phelan,  of  California. 
Glrvan  Teall,  of  New  York. 
Hugh  H.  TieUer,  of  Michigan. 
John  R.  Wood,  of  Georgia. 
Ben  Zwelg.  of  Arleona. 

To  be  «<rti%«ii«  and  secretarlea  In  the  diplo- 
matic senrloe : 

Nathan  R.  Meadowa.  of :  lassachusetta. 
George  R.  Vltale,  of  New  Jersey. 

To  be  vice  consuls: 

Ralph  H.  Cadeaux,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

WUllam  A.  Campbell,  of  California. 

WlUlam  E.  Cavan,  of  California. 

Boss  L.  Collins,  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  DabeU.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  W.  Dayton,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  M.  Fulton,  of  OallXomU. 

William  H.  Godson  m.  of  Virginia. 

Paxton  B.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana 

Serge  Karpovlch,  of  Massachusetts. 

Walter  M.  Oden,  of  Virginia. 

William  C.  Ostlund,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  C.  Rlekard.  of  Colorado. 

Bruce  P.  Williams,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

To  be  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service: 
Collins  D.  Almon.  of  Alabama. 
Nicholas  M.  Anlkeeff,  of  VlrglnU. 
Vincent  M.  Bamett.  Jr.,  of  Msssachuaetts. 
Gerald  R.  Daly,  of  Connecticut. 
Warren  L.  Dean,  of  Virginia. 
Lee  F.  Dlnsmore,  of  Maryland. 
Richard  A.  Fullsr,  of  Iowa. 
Walter  W.  Harris,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 
Melvln  W.  Joklnen.  of  Virginia. 
Joel  K.  Keys,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Joseph  F.  Lynch,  of  Massachuaetts. 
Grant  W.  Olson,  of  Vlrlgnla. 
Michael  S.  Thonxpson.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
HOmsr  ThrmU.  Jr..  of  Ohio. 
Alfred  C.  Ulmer.  Jr..  of  Florida. 
WUllam  O.  Webb,  of  Maryland. 
Selwyn  C.  Woodard.  Jr..  of  Iowa. 
Theodora  A.  Zanthaky.  of  New  Tork. 


The  following  candldatea  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Publlo 
Health  Sennce  subject  to  quallfleations 
therefor  as  provldad  by  law  and  regulations, 
aa  Indicated: 

TO! 

Arthur  C.  Cortls 
Charles  &.  HaynuA 
U.  Penttt  Kokko 

TOM 


Huston  K.  ^tangler 
Philip  L.  Bpenoer 
Zieon  A.  Wltkln 


JohnW. 
Bobart  M.  Chanoek 
Barry  F.OoUer 
Sigurd  X.  Dahlstrom 
Jack  D.  Davidson 
H.  Wayns  Olotfelty 
Howard  C.  Goodman 


io  n 
BnU  J.  Frelreleh 
WUUam  V.  Tt'^aU 

TO 
BobertL.Wi 

*o 

Andrew  D.  Hosey 
Frank  W.  Noble 


Albert  W.  RUberg 
Bart  N.  La  Do.  Jr. 
OarlJ.Martenfeld 
Claire  F.  Rydsr 
Audrey  W.  TaUsy 
Norman  Taxr 
Gordon  M.  Tranklns 

'AMT  snaoaoNS 


TO  SB  BCiaMilSlS 

William  B.  Cherry 
Harvey  I.  Scudder 

TO  BB  aainrAXiAirs 

Jcdin  A.  CDonneU 
Ruth  F.  Rlchanta 

TO  B>  Samoa 

WUlard  H.  Cyeatone 

TO  BB  NUBSB 

Agnea  V.  Berrlngton 
Blsabeth  G.  SuUlvan 


TO    Bl 

WUllam  A.  Roaenkrans 

TO  BB  sflsarTAKT  saHtrsaT 

James  H.  McDermott 

TO  BB  j-mnoa  aasisTAirr  BAMiTsaT 

Earl  T.  Conrad 
Ronald  J.  Harron 
John  A.  UtUe 


TO  BB  SENIOB  AssuTAMT  sciaaiiar 
William  F.  King 
Ronald  H.  Thompaon 

TO   BB  SElfXOa   ABSVTAMT   MUBSa 

D<»lne  J.  Loso 

TO    BB   ASaiBlAHT   MURSB   OVTICBB 

Jean  A.  Royer 


'Awr 


TO  BI 

Howard  M.  Fisher 
Arlelgh  C.  Sawyer 

TO   BB   JUHIOK 

James  R.  Walcher 

TO  BB     BBXIOK   A8SI8TAMT  OKHTAI.  STTSeaOIIS 

Darwin  F.  Davis 
Clement  K.  Schmltt 


ti'ii 
1*1 


TO  BB  saaiBxaMT  aerrAt.  suauauM 
Thomaa  B.  MeCleUan 

TO   BB  BBMIOa  ASaVTAHT  SAWITABT 

WUllam  B.  BeU  Robert  B.  Novlck 

Albert  B.  Bertram 
ICalen  D.  Bogue 

TO    BB   ASSOTaHT  aAXITABT   BMODr 

Allan  B.  Edwards 
Jamea  C.  Meredith 


Richard  L.  O'OonneU 
Warren  F,  Smith 


TO  BB  jxnnoa 

Melvln  Goldstein 
Robert  A.  Herrlek 
MarrlnD.Hl^ 
Donald  B.  Horsley 

TO   I 

Robert  8.  SheUow 

TO  Bl 


Oeorge  W.  Walah 
Walter  M.  Sanders  XZZ 

'AWT  SAVXTAar 

Michael  BowaU 
PaulW.KOIp 
Anton  J.  Muhlch 
LloydA.Beed 


m 

■ ;  i-tf 


MaryP.Byrd 
Stanley  B.  CTawf art 
BobcrUB.Feay 


ANT  aaxiTAauMa 

Bobart  J.  Savard 

Walter  R.  I 


■AMT  aAirarAIIAM 


MOUle  G.Davis 

XUnheth  Bdwards 
Barbara  T.  Lanigan 

TO  BB  jumoa 

Margaret  J.  Howe 

TO   Bl 

WUUam  B.  Cox 
Walt8rL.]icCazreU 

TO 

Donald  B.  Shipley 

TO  1 

Jay  A.  Davenport 


Shhrleyi 

Catherine  B.  Twonasf 


Mario  L.  Salvandll 
lAwrenoeSldA 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


January  28 


AddretMt  DefircrMl  at  TttliMOBkl  DiuNr 
m  Hoaor  of  Leslie  L. 


EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or   TBXAS 
IN  TBX  SENATE  OF  THE  XJWVKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  28. 1959 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DntKsxN],  and  myself,  I  desire 
to  make  a  brief  statement  and  to  pro- 
pose ft  request. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  20,  1959, 
a  testimonial  dinner  was  given  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington  in 
honor  of  the  Honorable  Leslie  L.  Biffle. 
former  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  50th  year  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  remarks  made  on  that  occasion 
exceed  the  2-page  limit,  and  that  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  printing  is  $351. 
Notwithstanding  that  fact,  we  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Leslie 
Biffle  is  by  all  odds  one  of  the  most 
gracious  and  obliging  personalities  I 
have  ever  encountered  in  my  lifetime. 
He  has  been  completely  unselfish,  re- 
gardless of  political  identity,  in  being 
kind  and  helpful  to  everyone  he  might 
serve.  The  testimonial  dinner  in  his 
honor  was  richly  deserved,  as  were  all 
the  encomiums  which  were  spread  on 
the  record. 

So  I  am  delighted  in  Joining  the  ma- 
jority leader  In  asking  that  these  pro- 
ceedings be  made  a  matter  of  record  in 

the  CONGRISSIONAL  RECORD. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  delightful  friend  from 
Illinois  for  his  eloquent  tribute  to  this 
faithful  public  servant.  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  the  dlimer.  although  I  arrived 
there  Just  before  it  concluded.  I  have 
never  seen  a  dinner  in  Washington  which 
was  attended  by  more  members  of  both 
parties  who  felt  so  sincerely  that  they 
wanted  to  honor  a  public  servant.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  ex- 
pressed better  than  I  can  how  all  of  us 
feel  about  this  former  o£Bcer  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

J.  HowAiD  McGkath.  LadiM  and  gentle- 
men, the  InTocatlon  will  be  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.     Please  stand. 

Dr.  HARBxa.  Let  us  lift  our  hearts  In  prayer. 
Oh  Thou  Ood  of  the  best  we  aspire  to  be 
In  our  highest  hours,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
sacrament  of  friendship,  and  for  the  conta- 
gion of  a  friendliness  which  is  not  mixed 
with  the  alloy  of  self -seeking. 

In  a  wnrld  where  so  much  is  marred  by 
unworthy  covetousnees.  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  abiding  beauty  of  a  care  for  one's  fel- 
lows, pictured  In  the  Book  of  Ages,  where 


lliy  servant.  Saint  Paul,  tells  of  a  love  that 
Is  patient  and  kind,  that  is  not  Jealous  nor 
boastful,  that  Is  not  arrogant  and  rude,  that 
does  not  insist  on  its  own  way,  that  is  not  ir- 
ritable nor  resentful;  a  love  that  does  not 
rejoice  In  the  wrong,  but  rejoices  In  the 
right. 

We  come  this  hour  with  glad  and  grateful 
hearts  to  honor  a  friend  whose  record  fits 
this  scriptural  frame  and  who,  across  the 
years,  has  lived  In  his  house  by  the  aide  of 
the  road,  and  been  a  friend  of  man,  who  has 
a  place  of  affection  In  the  hearts  of  a  host 
who  have  felt  the  warmth  of  his  selfless 
Interest  In  public  and  private  life,  across 
fruitful  years  for  a  half  century  In  this 
Capital  City. 

With  deep  appreciation  for  all  he  means 
to  80  many,  we  salute  this  radiant  friend  In 
whose  heart  there  Is  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all.  and  who.  In  the  school  of 
the  years,  has  learned — 

"To  think  without  confusion  clearly. 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely. 
To  love  his  fellow  man  sincerely, 
To  trust  In  Ood  and  heaven  securely." 

We  come  In  the  name  of  the  Uaster  of  all 
good  workmen.  Amen. 
(The  National  Anthem.) 
J.  Howard  McOkath.  I  now  present  on  be- 
half of  every  and  all  persons  that  are  here 
tonight,  In  force  and  on  our  behalf.  Mrs. 
Perle  Mesta. 

Mrs.  Peklk  Mzsta.  My  father  always  taught 
me  that  a  woman — a  mother  or  sisters,  or  a 
wife — was  behind  any  man's  accomplish- 
ments, and  tonight  we  have  the  charming 
wife  of  Mr.  Biffle,  and  I  am  delighted  to  pre- 
sent these  roses,  on  behalf  of  this  conunlttee, 
to  Mrs.  Biffle. 

J.  HowAKD  McOkath.  We  will  now  proceed 
with  the  purpose  which  brought  us  here — 
that  Is,  to  have  a  dinner. 

A  panoramic  picture  of  the  guests  tonight; 
the  camera  Is  In  that  direction,  directly  op- 
posite me;  If  you  could  give  your  attention 
for  a  minutes,  the  picture  would  be  con- 
cluded. 

Win  you  please  cooperate  In  the  taking  of 
these  panoramic  pictures.  This  Is  not  a 
sound  picture,  so  upstairs  you  can  make  as 
much  noise  as  you  like. 

Gentlemen  and  ladles,  you  will  And 
on  your  table  a  sheet  entitled  "Friends  of 
Leslie  Biffle."  These  are  enclosed  In  a  cello- 
phane envelope.  It  Is  our  hope  that  each  of 
you  will  sign  his  name,  carefully  preserving 
these  sheets  so  that  they  can  be  Incor- 
porated In  a  volume  that  will  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Biffle  as  a  remembrance  of  those  who 
are  here  tonight.  So,  If  you  have  not  already 
signed  your  sheet,  please  do  so  now.  reen- 
close  It  In  the  cellophane  envelopes,  and  the 
waiters  or  members  of  the  committee  will 
collect  It.  The  sheets  that  you  have  signed, 
friends  of  Leslie  Biffle.  that  are  to  be  In- 
cluded In  a  volume  to  be  presented  to  him 
which  have  not  already  been  collected, 
please  see  that  your  waiter  picks  them  up 
and   brings  them  to  the  head  table. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  must  be  on 
with  our  business.  I  would  like  now  to 
present  those  who  are  seated  at  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  head  table.  There 
Is  no  slgnlflcance  about  the  personages  of 
those  who  are  here  and  are  about  to  be  pre- 
sented; they  are  symbolic  of  the  many  beloved 
friends  of  our  guest  of  honor.  If  you  will 
bear  vrlth  me  I  wUl  ask  each  of  them  to 
stand  for  your  approval. 

To  my  left,  Mr.  Felton  M.  Johnston,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate;  Mrs.  J.  B(»rden  Har- 
rlman,  the  grandma  of  the  Democratic  Party; 
Mr.  Paul  Butler,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee;  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Clark; 


Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris;  Mr*.  Pwrle 
Mesta;  Robert  V.  Fleming;  Mrs.  Samuel  F. 
Pryor,  Jr.;  Senator  Lister  Hill;  Mra.  Style* 
Bridges;  Justice  Wm.  O.  Douflss;  lira. 
John  L.  McClellan. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  X  would 
Uks  to  present  Mr.  James  W.  Carknsr,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Pepsi -Cola  of  which  our 
honored  guest  Is  a  distinguished  member; 
Mrs.  Felton  M.  Johnston;  John  W.  Holton,  the 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  Mrs.  Wm. 
O.  Douglas;  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  th« 
United  States.  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Rogers;  Mrs. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris;  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.;  Mrs.  J.  Howard 
McOrath;  Hon.  Styles  Bridges;  Mrs.  Ltstar 
Hill;  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark;  Mrs.  Leslie  Blffl*. 

Now.  It  becomes  my  very  pleasant  duty 
and  honor  to  present  to  you  my  cochalrman 
of  this  magnificent  tribute  to  our  honored 
guest.  There  are  happy  privileges  that  com* 
to  one  In  a  lifetime  but  none  more  reward- 
ing than  to  have  as  a  working  companion. 
In  a  cause  that  Is  so  wonderfully  rewarding 
as  this  we  are  engaged  in  tonight,  such  as  I 
have  had.  There  have  been  no  conspiracies 
betwixt  nor  among  us  save  one — I  agreed 
with  my  cochalrman  that  he  would  seat  the 
Democrats  and  I  would  seat  the  Republi- 
cans— so  If  any  of  you  have  a  problem  about 
where  you  are  or  why  you  are.  blame  each  of 
us  and  find  out  where  you  are.  I  now  want 
to  Introduce  to  this  gathering  which  has 
been  a  real  effort  on  behalf  of  those  who  ar« 
In  attendance,  and  those  who  could  not  be 
here  for  many  and  varied  reasons,  the  man 
who  has  contributed  the  nKMt  to  making 
this  affair  the  bipartisan,  nonpartisan,  triple 
partisan,  whatever  partisan  you  have — our 
cochalrman.  Sam  Pryor. 

SAiftTKL  F.  PiTot,  Ja.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Honored  guests  and  distinguished 
guests  and  friends  of  our  honored  guest. 
Reverend  Harris,  that  world  jrou  spoke  of. 
Mrs.  Pryor  and  I  have  had  the  prlvllage  of 
seeing  nearly  every  Uvlng  comer  of  It  and 
I  can  honestly  say  It's  a  beautiful  world. 
In  fact.  I  sometimes  think  we  have  Heaven 
on  earth  here,  with  the  exception  of  one 
thing — people.  People  cause  trouble,  con- 
fusion, and  unhapplness.  But,  tonight,  to- 
night we  have  one  of  the  great  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  Our  guest  of  honor  has 
brought  happiness  to  nearly  everybody  In 
this  room.  He's  brought  kindness,  regard- 
less of  party,  regardless  of  whether  you're 
big  or  small,  he's  been  kind  to  us.  And  also 
we  have  another  person  of  this  category. 
We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  him.  He  Is 
In  the  midst  right  now  of  making  the  United 
States  a  better  place  to  live,  not  only  for  us. 
but.  more  Important,  for  our  children.  And 
he  comes  from  the  same  background;  In  fact 
since  my  party  has  be«n  referred  to.  may  Z 
say  he  has  a  great  many  of  the  qualltle*  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  Is  a  great  privilege  the 
committee  has  given  me  to  Introduce  to  you 
all  our  toastmaster.  Senator  Johm  MoClkl- 

LAN. 

Senator  McCucixam.  Thank  you,  Sam.  Mr. 
Cochalrman,  Lee  and  Mrs.  Biffle.  distin- 
guished guests,  my  colleaguee  in  Oongrsas. 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  should  Ilk*  also  to 
thank  the  entire  committee  on  arrangements 
and  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  your  toastmaster  this 
evening.  To  have  the  pleasure  of  participat- 
ing in  this  program  in  that  capacity  is  a  vary 
high  honor.  Indeed,  and  one  that  I  ahaU 
greatly  cherish  because  I  regard  this  testi- 
monial dinner  as  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing functions  of  this  kind  ever  held  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  this  Is  a  happy  occasion  for  all  of 
us.  We  are  here  to  do  honor  to  a  very  dear 
friend  and  to  a  truly  great  Amerlcsn,  on  this 
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the  Both  anniversary  of  his  entering  Into 
public  senrloe  with  the  Hatlonal  Oongreaa 
her*  iB  Washington.  This  magnlfioent  audl- 
ene*.  your  pr***ne*  h«r*  now.  Is  an  eloquent 
trlbut*  to  him  who  has  aamed  our  etamal 
admiration  and  a*t«*ai  by  th*  iw»— Wf^  and 
devoted  eaiilo*  he  bas  *o  faithfully  and 
abundantly  given  to  his  country. 

Naturally,  I  am  doubly  proud,  baeaua*  ha 
Is  a  f^low  Arkanaan.  Truly  be  Is  a  beloved 
SOD  of  tlM  great  wonder  State  and  one  In 
whotn  all  at  her  etttaens  take  Justtflalde  pride 
and  iB  wbom  tbejr  art  well  pleased. 

Our  guest  of  honor  first  came  to  Waahlng- 
ton  In  1M6  a*  secretary  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  Bmee  Maoon.  Omnii— iiisii  from  the 
First  Dtartrlet  of  Arkansas.  In  that  oapadty 
his  talents  and  quaUtl**  soon  appaarsd  and 
wer*  r*eafnla*d.  They  quickly  attraetad  th* 
attention  and  Intereet  of  Members  of  th* 
Congrs**.  and  he  was  repeatedly  called  to 
serve  In  Important  poaltlona  in  th*  VJ6. 
Senatf  and  In  fact  to  almost  every  Important 
non-M«nb*r  position  In  that  body,  finally 
culminating  In  his  being  elactad  Secretary 
of  tiM  Senate  In  1945  by  the  unanimous 
support  and  vot*  of  both  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  and  later  elected  again 
to  that  same  poeltlon  In  IM*.  It  was  my 
prlvUsf*  to  place  him  In  nomination  before 
th*  Damoeratle  eonferenc*  on  that  latter  oe- 
eaalon.  Z  think  eome  of  the  thlncs  that  I  said 
than  at  that  time  when  there  wa*  no  ooeasloa 
Ilk*  thla  In  my  mind  nor  eontemplated.  X 
think  *aa*  of  th*  thing*  I  said  would  bear 
r*p*atinf  b*r*  this  evening.  I  refer  to  hi* 
many  years  of  falthfulnee*  and  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party,  to  the  un- 
asMllad  highly  capabl*  and  *atel*nt  **rvlo* 
b*  ha*  r*nd*r*d  In  th*  many  plao**  of  trust 
and  r**pon*tblllty  he  held,  to  his  affable  and 
mstnhlMS  pcraonallty.  and  to  his  many 
eourt*sl**  and  aeeommodatlon*  that  hav* 
ttarougfaovt  th*  y*ars  Indelibly  •nd*ar*d  him 
to  th*  b*art*  of  all  of  u*. 

But.  ther*  Is  still  mora  to  tti*  story.  In  tha 
drama  of  national  Ufa  many  paraooaHtiea 
hav*  from  time  to  time  played  tanprssslva 
rol**  on  th*  Waahlngton  ao*n*.  Preddant*. 
Msmbws  of  Oongrsss.  OaMnst  member*,  and 
other  Ctovemment  oOdal*,  come  and  go. 
While  th*y  are  here  thay  make  their  Influenoa 
felt  In  polltleB  and  on  the  affairs  of  our  Oov- 
sRunsnt  and  the  Nation,  eome  of  them  only 
to  a  small  degrae.  and  others  with  potent  af- 
feet*  and  results.  During  th*  tlm*  our  hon- 
orsd  gu*st  **rved  as  aeeretary  to  th*  minority 
and  as  **er*tary  to  the  majority,  particularly 
when  th*  Detnocrata  were  In  power,  a*  8*e- 
ratary  of  the  Senate,  but  few  men.  If  any, 
have  had  equal  or  greater  infiuenee  than  he 
era*  able  to  taring  to  bear  In  th*  dlr*etkm  of 
fore**  of  th*  Dnnoeratle  Party  or  in  th* 
formulation  of  pollcle*  and  th*  anactmant  of 
law*  t»y  the  National  Ooogreaa. 

SI*  oounael  has  eagerly  been  sought  by 
l*glslatan.  by  administrators,  by  diplomats, 
and  by  military  leaders  and  even  by  Prasl- 
d*nt*  of  th*  United  Stat**.  He  ha*  b**n  a 
eoun— lor  and  advleer.  a  eonfldant.  whoae 
opinions  and  Judgment  war*  raapactad  and 
often  f oUowad  by  thoaa  In  the  highest  poal- 
tton*  of  trust  and  r**pop1billty.  X  truly  fati 
inaplrad  on  this  ooeaskm.  but  X  must  not,  of 
oourae.  monopollaa  tha  time.  It  wasn't  ex- 
pected that  I  ehould  make  even  theee  many 
remarks,  but  I  oouklnt  rafratn  from  doing  ao. 

Now.  before  I  Introduce  our  other  speaker*. 
I  may  say  that  there  have  baan  Utaraily 
thousands  of  meaaagas  raealvad  from  trlanda 
all  over  tha  Nation,  and  It  1*  lmpa**tbl*  for 
th*  pr**kMng  oaotal  at  thi*  dlnn*r  to  laad 
all  of  thsm.  or  to  avan  eall  tba  namse  of  tba 
large  number  of  frlandM  who  )ola  us  htn 
tonight  In  this  way  of  paying  trlbut*  to  our 
honored  fuast.  But,  X  ihaO  read  soma  few 
that  I  think  would  be  of  Intsrsst  to  yofu  and 
that  X  think  you  would  ia:a  to  hear.  Tha  first 
U: 

"Begret  X  cannot  ba  praaant  this  evening, 
to  Join  your  many  friends,  In  tendering  you 


ttils  weU  deeerved  recognition.    My  kindest 
regards  and  best  wishes  always. 

"J.  MWJ.AM1  Tawxb, 

"Oocemor  of  MaryUmd." 

"A  new  Oovamor  doe*  not  hav*  much  time 
to  travel.  This  becomes  extremely  regretful 
on  the  occasion  such  as  this,  when  so  many 
friends  are  Joined  in  honoring  Leslie  Biffle 
on  the  60th  anniversary  of  liis  arrival  in 
Washington.  Very  few  individuals  have 
made  so  many  friends  during  a  lifetime. 
Very  few  people  have  had  such  an  Influence 
on  the  destiny  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

"I  Join  all  of  you  in  expreeslng  to  Leslie 
many  happy  returns  of  this  momentous  day. 
"MSCHAKX.  Di  Salxs. 

"Oovemor  of  Ohio." 

"Because  of  a  mandatory  commitment 
hare  I  regret  that  I  cannot  att*nd  the  testi- 
monial dinner  to  Leslie  BUBe  so  I  have  re- 
queeted  Dick  Patterson,  my  commissioner  of 
commerce  and  public  events,  to  repreeent  me. 
lieslle  BUBe  has  been  a  distinguished  public 
eervant  for  many  years.  Among  his  many 
fine  attrlbutee  Is  his  capacity  for  frtendsbip. 
He  has  friends  everywhere  because  he  him- 
self is  a  friend.  Tlie  list  of  his  frlendshlpe 
rangee  from  ditehdlggers  to  leaders  in  law. 
Industry,  and  poUtics.  to  stotesmen.  ambas- 
sadors, and  scientists.  Loyalty  is  in  Les 
BUBe'S  bloodstream.  He  never  forgets  a 
friend,  h*  n*ver  falls  to  reward  one.  I  salute 
him  with  adnUratlon  and  affection. 

"BoasBT  F.  Waombi, 
-Mayor  of  Vie  City  of  New  York." 

"It  is  a  most  fitting  and  well  deeerved  rec- 
ognition of  an  outstaindlng  career,  and  of  a 
man  who  has  followed  a  creed  of  placing  the 
welfare  of  other*  ahead  of  his  own.  May  I 
add  my  hearty  congratulations  and  beet 
Wishes.  May  I  further  say  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  among  your  many  warm  friends  and 
admirers. 

"FitkM*.  ■.  McKnmR.-* 

"X  hope  you  will  toll  Les  Biflle  how  sony  X 
am  not  to  be  in  Waahlngton  for  hte  testi- 
monial dinner.  He  1*  getting  Just  what  he 
deeervee. 

"Regards, 

"AoLAx  M.  Onprmmon." 

Now  X  want  to  read  you  one  from  Ar- 


"Dbab  OmmMAX.  McObath:  It  Is  a  real 
pleasure  to  encioee  herewith  a  copy  of  a  reeo- 
lutlon  which  unanlmotisly  pessed  both 
houeee  of  the  Arkansas  general  aaembly 
yesterday.  I  have  signed  the  reeolutlon  and 
will  transmit  original  coplee,  along  with  my 
signature,  to  the  mamben  of  the  general 
aaaembly  to  Mr.  Biflle.  as  eoon  as  the  reeolu- 
tlon Is  enrolled.  I  regret  very  much  that  I 
am  unable  to  be  preaent  at  the  dinner  to- 
nlf^t;  however.  It  will  be  deeply  appreciated 
If  you  will  convey  my  personal  oongratula- 
ttons  and  beet  wlshea  to  Mr.  Biflle.  who  Is 
certainly  one  of  Aikansas'  moat  distin- 
guished and  favorite  sons. 
"Most  sincerely. 

"OavAL  ■.  Faubub. 

"Oocemor." 

May  X  read  you  tha  reaolutlont 

OP  aaxAiiSAs  xoorr  ■ouaa  Am  bsmatb  aaao- 
LunoN.  jAMuaaT  la,  i*ss 

"Whm—a  there  will  ba  a  teettmonial  din- 
ner honoring  Z^ealla  X*.  Biflle  at  tha  Mayflower 
Hotel  In  Wiashlngton,  D.C..  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. January  ao.  1980:  and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Leelle  X*.  Biflle  is 
a  native  of  Plggott,  day  Oounty,  Ark.,  from 
wliar*  ha  went  to  Washington  in  1906  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  and  bring  honor  to  his 
native  State  with  50  yaan  of  public  aervlce  In 
tha  Nation's  Oaidtal:  and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Xisalle  l*.  BIflla  has 
tiaeome  enshrined  In  the  hearte  of  hie  fel- 
low men  through  his  great  acts  of  mercy, 
compassion,  brotherly  love,  and  a  benevo- 


lent spirit  that  has  given  Joy  and  •ostananoe 
to  thousands  of  people;  and 

"Whereas  during  this  period  of  50  years 
In  which  he  wtnrked  In  tha  service  of  his 
Oovemment.  of  his  country,  and  his  fellow 
men.  this  son  of  Arkansas  has  constructed  a 
place  of  greatnees  as  he  has  moved  with 
charm  and  warmth,  trust,  and  dignity  In  the 
political  arena;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"ReMolved  by  the  Houte  of  Bepreaentativet 
of  the  82A  General  Aaaemblg  of  the  State  of 
Arkansae  {the  Senate  eoncmring  therein). 
That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  doee  by  unanimous  actton  hereby 
commend  their  fellow  dtlsen.  the  Hotuvable 
Leslie  L.  BUBe,  fen-  a  half  century  of  devo- 
tion in  the  service  of  democracy;  Ix  it  further 

"Beaolved,  TtoaX  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
eent  to  the  testlmonal  conunlttee  dinner  in 
Waahlngton,  D.C..  to  the  Plggott  Banner,  In 
Plggott,  Ark.,  to  the  Plggott  Public  Library, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Leslie  L.  Biflle  of  Well- 
ington, D.  C." 

Here  is  one  that  I  know  is  from  a  dear, 
dear  old  friend : 

"Dkas  Laa:  Conditions  have  arisen  which 
will  prevent  my  making  a  trip  east  on  the 
20th  as  I  had  hoped.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  wonderful  show  of  appreciation 
our  friends  are  giving  ycu.  The  Senate  and 
the  coxuitry  never  had  a  more  faithful  public 
servant  than  Leslie  I<.  Biffle.  I  have  never 
regretted  anythlng-jn^re  in  my  life  than  not 
being  able  to  lie  with  you  on  this  occasion. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Haxbt  B  TKumax." 

And.  now  I  am  happy  to  read  a 
from  the  highest  authority  In  the  land: 

"Dbab  I^bux:  I  am  sorry  that  Z  cannot 
Join  the  friends  who  are  with  you  this  eve- 
ning to  oongrattilate  you  in  perwm  on  your 
first  60  years  in  Washington.  Tou  have  long 
been  known  a*  one  of  Washington's  foremost 
dtlaens.  noted  for  your  warm  personality, 
your  rfartlneai  to  be  hrtpful,  yotir  pmfeaslor- 
al  cfBdancy  and  your  loyal  aarvlce.  Ton  have 
carved  out  a  poaltloo  that  la  unique  In  this 
dty.  Only  a  man  of  d**p  understanding, 
fine  character,  and  a  warm  personality  could 
have  formed  the  many  and  warm  friendship* 
that  enrich  your  life.  Dnly.  you  have  done 
much  to  make  Waahlngton  a  better  and 
more  pleasant  place  to  which  to  work  and 
live.  May  the  Lord  In  his  providence  keep 
you  healthy  and  h^py  in  ttte  years  to  come. 

"With  best  wishes  to  you  and  Itos.  BUBe. 
"Sincwaly. 

"DWXOST  D. 


X  certainly  am  not  going  to  take  further 
time.  We  have  a  brief  program  arranged. 
Soma  of  our  speakers  that  had  been  Invited 
are  unable  to  be  preeent.  Quite  some  time 
ago.  when  this  meeting  was  first  Initiated, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Rqireaentativea. 
the  Honorable  Sam  Ratbubit.  graciously,  ac- 
cepted an  Invltotkm  to  be  preaent  and  to 
qieak  to  us  on  this  occasion.  Subsequently 
there  was  arranged  a  state  dinner  at  the 
White  Bouse,  and.  of  oourae,  yoa  know  what 
takes  precedence  In  such  a  situation.  So.  our 
Mr.  Sam,  our  beloved  Speaker,  Is  at  the  White 
Hous*  this  svening,  but  he  haa  here  a*  hi* 
repreaentatlve  one  who  has  already  been  in- 
troduced to  you  as  his  administrative  assist- 
ant and  vrtiom  Z  am  proud  to  preaent  again, 
Mr.  John  W.  Holton. 

JoRw  W.  Holton.  Senator  MOOlbxaw,  dla« 
tinguished  guesta  and  friends  of  Las  BUBe: 
XiSB.  Z  do  not  think  we  need  to  ring  the  bells 
tonight  beeauae  the  entir*  BMmbershlp  1* 
already  here. 

I  bring  you  the  friendly  and  warm  greet- 
ings of  ^Maker  Ratbubit.  If  you  hav*  read 
the  Itfography  of  the  distinguished  honor 
gueat  t^ilght  and  the  blogn4>hleB  of  many 
other  Ulustrloos  statesmen  of  our  time,  the 
Speaker  would  have  me  remind  you  that  tf 
you  really  want  to  reach  the  plnnade  of  sue- 
ceee,  you  must  have  had  some  association 
with  the  House  of  Repreaentativas. 
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Mr.  Btflta.  your  cbaltnlng  lady :  I  extend  to 
jtm  my  alnoere  congntulatione  on  thla  happy 
occaaloo.  My  wUh  for  you  Is  that  your  UTe 
may  b*  ipared  for  long  and  useful  service; 
that  tha  path  of  life  may  lead  you  by  atlU 
waUn;  that  you  will  b«  healthy:  that  you 
wUl  find  a  proaperoufl  and  itrong  America 
and  the  world  In  peace. 

Senator  McClmlum.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Holton.  TiM  gentlaman  I  ahall  aow  preeent 
to  you  ia  now  aervlng.  I  believe,  his  17th 
consecutive  term  in  the  Congren  of  the 
United  Statee.  He  has  twice  been  Speaker 
of  tha  Houae  of  Bepreaentatlves,  and  is 
one  of  the  beat  known,  tha  most  influential, 
and  one  of  the  moat  loved  Republioana  in 
the  nmtad  Statea:  I  give  to  you.  Hon.  Jobxpu 
W.  MAaxnr.  Jx. 

Ut.  llAXTOf.  Mr.  Chairman,  dlatingulahed 
guests,  the  guest  of  honor  and  friends  of 
Les  BUBe.  I  am  glad  my  good  friend  and 
neighbor  Howard  McOrath  explained  where 
he  Heated  the  Republicans.  I  waa  rather 
lost  why  a  back  seat  Republican  should  t>e 
at  the  head  table;  but  your  explanation 
cleared  that  up  most  thoroughly.  He  did  It 
from  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  Tou  see  we 
live  only  13  miles  apart.  But  what  is  the 
reason  I  am  so  happy  to  come?  Because  it 
given  me  the  privilege  of  paying  a  warm  per- 
sonal tribute  to  a  man  who  through  the  years 
haa  won  the  affection,  the  regard,  and  the 
esteom  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 
He's  a  great  American.  He  has  given  50 
yean  of  service  to  our  country.  Think  of 
the  events  that  have  hapjiened  in  all  those 
years,  and  realize  that  Les  Blffle  has  played 
an  Important  pcurt  in  so  many  of  them.  My 
g(ood  frtand  Jomr  McClxllam  has  stated  he 
baa  been  the  confidant  of  Presidents.  He 
has  been  the  confidant  of  Senators  and  I 
can  rememt>er  him  36  years  ago  in  the  early 
daya  when  we  House  Memt}«rs  ventured  into 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  Senate — he 
would  extend  to  us  a  helping  hand.  Now,  of 
eoume.  we  go  over  there  with  the  brusque- 
aeas  of  the  modem  age;  because  we  have  so 
many  former  House  Members  over  there  now. 
Sometimes  we  think  we  nm  the  Senate. 
Well,  at  the  critical  moments  they  show  us 
tlaat  we  dont.     But  I  And  It  a  great  privilege 

to  come  here  tonight.  It's  a  wonderful  trib- 
ute to  see  this  magnificent  gathering,  fine 
telegrams  and  meaaagea,  that  have  come  from 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  heartening, 
they  are  warming.  And  they  Indicate  to  us 
the  buUdlnf  at  America  is  due  to  lives  like 
LeslU)  Biflle's  doing  the  everyday  work,  thor- 
oughly, consclmtlously,  and  with  but  one 
tnougnt — what  Is  best  for  America.  Oh.  my 
friend*,  as  we  face  these  critical  years  that 
are  ahead,  we  need  dedicated  Americans,  we 
need  men  of  undoubted  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try, for  that  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
come  throvigh.  It  doesnt  make  much  dif- 
ference after  all,  whether  we  are  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  the  one  great  thought  must  be, 
"Are  we  doing  what  we  honestly  believe  is 
beat  for  America?"  Are  we  doing  our  best  to 
build  this  great  country  of  ours?  And  so 
Wherever  I  sit,  in  the  back  seat  or  the  front 
seat,  that  shall  b«  my  purpose,  because  I  love 
this  country.  It  has  done  so  much  for  all  of 
us.  I  Itnow  it  can't  be  written  in  the  stars, 
that  in  this  hour  this  great  country  shall  fail. 
No.  we  are  going  to  go  forward,  we're  going 
to  go  forward  because  we  have  men  like  Les 
Blffle,  men  of  stalwartness.  men  of  courage 
and  men  of  discernment.  •  •  •  As  I  looked 
over  that  bicycle  over  there,  automobile  I 
guess  it  is.  it  says:  "The  Arkansas  Pollster," 
and  Les,  I  know  the  results  of  your  polling. 
Sometimes  as  a  Republican.  I  rather  resented 
the  reports  you  brought  back  from  the  coun- 
try, but  I  know  one  thing  always,  that  your 
reports  were  thorough  and  you  were  a  keen 
obsen-er.  And.  so  I  say  to  you  tonight.  I 
wish  you  well.  Les.  You  see  all  these  people 
who  have  come  here  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to 
you  and  your  wife.  It  must  make  you  feel 
proud;  it  must  make  you  feel  happy.  Became 


after  all.  material  posssaslnn*  may  vanish:  tha 
financial  wealth  that  man  aocumulata  may 
disappear:  but  the  real  friends  a  man  earns 
are  enduring.  They  arc  the  real  wealth. 
Les.  you're  a  millionaire  in  the  friends  that 
you  and  jaux  wtfe  have  acctmiulated  In  your 
long  60  years  of  service.  May  God  blen  you 
and  take  care  of  you  in  the  years  ahead. 

Senator  McClkixah.  Thank  you.  Oongress- 
man  Maxtut.    I  certainly  take  back  nothing 

1  said  about  him.  dont  jrou  agree  with  me? 
Senator   Ltkdok   JoHifsoN,   our   able   and 

distinguished  majority  leader,  in  the  Senate, 
was  also  to  address  the  group  this  evening. 
He  gladly  accepted  when  the  invitation  waa 
extended,  and.  unfortunately  for  us.  he.  too, 
is  at  a  conunand  performance  at  a  state 
dinner  down  at  the  White  House.  But,  he 
has  a  representative  here,  in  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  on  the  Hill.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Important  Senate  CX>mmlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  He  served  some  IS  yean 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  now 
serving  in  his  fourth  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  am  pleased  to  present  to 
you,  my  able  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend,  Hon.  Listek  Hnx. 

Senator  Hxi.i..  Mr.  Toastmaster.  Les  Blffle. 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
when  I  was  called  at  the  last  moment,  ad- 
vised that  our  distinguished  Majority  Leader 
Ltndon  Johnson  could  not  l>e  here  tonight, 
and  that  our  fine  assistant  leader.  Mike 
MANsmxD,  is  ill  with  pneumonia  and  could 
not  be  here  tonight,  and  therefore,  I  had 
l>een  chosen  to  say  a  few  words  at  this  time, 
frankly  I  was  frightened.  And  then  I 
thought  about  Lee  Blffle,  and  I  thought, 
"Weil,  there'll  be  no  trouble  about  that 
speech,  except  that  it  will  take  all  night 
to  tell  all  the  good  things  alxiut  Lea  Blffle." 
And,  then  I  was  reminded.,  my  friends,  that 

2  years  ago  last  fall,  Les  Blffle  sent  me  out 
to  Iowa  to  make  some  speeches  In  the  cam- 
paign there  and  I  was  with  this  good  gentle- 
man and  his  good  wife;  we  were  going  to  a 
city  about  100  miles  north  from  Des  Moines, 
the  capital,  the  good  lady  was  driving  the 
car  and  I  was  sitting;  on  the  front  seat  with 
tier  and  ttie  good  bUAband  was  sitting  behind. 

when  we  got  about  16  miles  out  of  our  ap- 
pointed destination  we  ran  into  one  of  tha 
hardest  rains  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  The 
rain  really  came  down  in  sheets.  Just  at 
that  time  the  automobile  stopped.  It  had 
given  out  of  gas.  Fortunately,  it  stopped 
right  at  a  farmer's  driveway  and  the  good 
husband  and  I  got  out.  went  into  the  farmer's 
house,  and  of  course  be  gave  us  enough  gas 
to  go  on  into  the  city.  But  you  can  imagine 
that  on  our  way  in,  we  really  gave  that  lady 
a  good  time  about  giving  out  of  gas.  That 
night  after  I  had  siMken  and  the  meeting 
was  over  she  came  up  to  me.  shook  my  hand 
and  said,  "Senator.  I  want  to  congratxilate 
you.  I  gave  out  of  gas  but  you  certainly 
didn't." 

Who  is  there  here  who  knows  where 
Piggott,  Ark.,  is?  Well,  there  are  a  few,  but 
I  tell  you  my  friends,  it's  the  place  whence 
came  Leslie  Blffle  to  Washington  and  that  was 
50  years  ago.  Think  of  it.  that  was  before 
most  of  us  here  thla  evening  were  even  bom. 
But.  I  want  to  say  this  about  Les  Blffle: 
all  the  ladles  tell  me  that  he's  still  young. 
charnUng.  and  captivating.  He  had  his 
start,  just  as  many  of  us  did  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  then  got  demoted  and 
came  on  over  to  the  Senate.  He  fell  under 
the  eagle  eye  of  that  great  statesman  from 
Arkansas,  Joe  Robinson.  Joe  brought  him 
to  the  Senate  folding  room;  and  ever  since 
then  Leslie  Blffle  has  been  a-busy  folding 
good  things  for  his  friends,  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  for  our  country. 

During  World  War  I,  the  War  Department 
sent  Leslie  to  Prance:  there  he  made  a  record 
to  be  proud  of,  one  of  honor  and  distinction. 
And  when  he  came  t>ack  he  waa  made  the 
factotum  of  the  Senate,  the  doer  of  all  things. 


Wherever  a  good  man  was  needed,  wherever 
a  wiaa  man  waa  needed,  Lealle  BUD*  waa  put 
Into  the  tu-each.  For  we  know  that  this  fal- 
low LaaUe  Blffle  never  puts  off  anything  uatU 
tomorrow.  Ha  alwaya  givaa  avarythlng  hla 
beat  attantton.  ha  attends  to  avary  dataU.  to 
every  Uttla  raqulramant,  and  tha  Job  h* 
is  always  tha  paragon  of  parfacttoa. 
then  as  Jokx  McCLXLUAJt  haa  told  ua,  la 
1833  Lea  became  secretary  to  tha  majority 
in  the  Senate,  and  there  rlpanad  that  friand- 
shlp  that  made  Lealia  Blffle  tha  IntUnaia 
friend,  tlM  cloaast  confidant  and  ixwinaeikw 
to  the  one  and  only,  the  isunortal  Mr.  "Vaap." 
our  own  beloved  Alban  Barklay.  In  thoa* 
early  daya.  Lealle  Blffle  contributed  ao  mttek 
to  the  paaaage  of  leglalation  that  took  our 
Nation  out  of  the  deprcaalon  of  tha  thlrtlaa. 
that  he  waa  named  a  member  of  tha  Amarl« 
can  Battla  Monuments  Commiaslon  by  tha 
gallant  leader,  Franklin  D.  Booaavelt.  And. 
may  I  say  that  he  is  honored  tonight  axul 
we  are  all  honored  by  tlM  praaenca  of  oaa  of 
hia  fellow  members  on  the  American  Battia 
MonunMots  Coounisslon.  Mrs.  WandaU 
WUlkle. 

In  1M»  Lea  became  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Senate  and  when  our  good  frianda  tha  Ba« 
publicans  came  Into  power  with  tha  SOth 
Congress  of  course  they  took  tha  Job;  ao  X^saUa 
came  with  the  Democratic  policy  committaa. 
I  remember,  as  a  member  of  that  conunlttaa, 
we  had  a  tot  of  discussion  on  soom  ot  tttm 
problema  and  we  had  to  ait  around  tha  tabic 
trying  to  solve  tboae  prol>lcma.  and  flaally 
some  member  would  say,  "Les.  what  do  you 
think  about  It?  "  and  then  Les  would  seam  to 
know  everything.  It  waa  like  tumli^  the 
light  on  In  a  dark  room  and  we  gaaed  and  tb« 
wonder  grew  bow  this  little  small  head  eoutd 
carry  aU  that  Les  knew.  But.  you  aae.  Lea  not 
only  thinks  himself  but  ba  knows  what 
everyone  else  thinks.  Why.  U  he  were  In 
tha  Senate  today,  ha  would  know  exactly 
what  Bos  Bastlctt  and  Kawaar  OairxMiwa 
were  thinking.  He  made  so  many  conUibu- 
tions  to  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  did  ao 
much  for  the  Senate  that  we  mM«it^^^  ma 
Mr.  Biffla  the  Senator  at  Large  from  the 
United  SUtea.  Our  good  friend,  that  great 
and  fine  American  Joa  MjkMTUi,  referred  to 
this  poster  up  iMre;  you  see  It.  Well,  jom 
know  for  a  long,  long  tlma  wa  heard  about 
the  Arkansas  traveler  and  wa  wondered  who 
was  tha  Arkansas  traveler.  In  IMS.  aa  you 
recall,  all  the  expert*,  and  all  tboae  who 
thought  they  were  experts,  declared  that 
there  was  no  question  about  it;  the  election 
was  In  the  bag  for  the  Republicans.  Ooivar* 
nor  Dewey  was  certain  to  be  the  next  Praat- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea.  Well.  Lealle  BUM 
went  back  to  Piggott.  Ark.  Ha  went  Into  tha 
old  trunk,  got  out  the  old  blue  denim  over- 
alls that  he  had  down  there  on  the  farm, 
put  on  a  pair  of  old  brogan  shoes,  got  him  a 
tin  lixay  and  he  went  out  acroaa  the  country 
to  visit  the  people,  the  farmer,  the  lUllng  sta- 
tion operator,  the  corner  grocery  store  oper- 
ator, right  down  to  the  graaaroota  of 
American  denu>cracy.  and  then  he  began  to 
send  ttack  the  reports  that  the  Democrata 
could  win.  that  the  Democrats  would  win. 
and  I  often  wonder  how  much  thoae  worda  at 
encouragement  and  aaauranca  from  Lealia 
Blffle  inspired  that  two-flsted  fighting  cam- 
paigner, give- 'em-hell  Harry.  Our  Repub- 
lican friends  know  that  Les  is  their  friend: 
they  also  know  his  love  for  the  Democrat- 
ic Party,  that  he  is  the  dedicated  Democrat. 
It  is  as  a  friend  above  all  else  that  tonight 
we  pay  our  tribute  to  him.  He  la  the  friend 
that  asks  no  questions,  needa  no  aaauraaoaa. 
makes  no  demands.  All  that  he  aaka  la  to 
extend  a  helping  hand,  to  do  aomethlng  for 
his  friend  and.  as  his  friends  wa  rejoioa  to 
pay  our  tribute  to  him.  In  Lealia  Biffla 
and  the  example  of  hia  life  we  aaa  tba 
nobility  of  friendship,  the  strength  of  ohar- 
acter.  the  fellowship  of  hiunility,  the  goapal 
of  humanity,  and  the  love  of  God.  To  know 
Leslie  Blffle  Is  to  love  him,  to  name  him  la  to 
praise  him. 
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flanatcr  MoC&aUiaai.  llumk  you. 
thank  you  vary  mueh.  X  am  indaad 
to  praaent  to  you  anotbar  of  my  nollaaguaa 
in  tha  Sanata.  tha  farm«r  Oovvmor  of  tha 
great  State  of  Maw  Hampahlra.  now 
I  baUere.  tola  aad  ywr  In  tha  Sanata.  Ba 
mlnori^  laadar  In  tba  tad  OongreM.  tba 
PrasUtant  pro  tempore  lii  tha  SSd  Oongrass: 
he  waa  alao  chairman  of  tba  Approprlattona 
Oommittaa  dining  that  Ooofraas.  and  I  may 
say  to  you  that  ha  la  Iba  raaklnff  or  tba 
senior  Bapubllean  in  the  Unltad  Statea  Sen- 
ate and  the  ableat  stataamaa  In  the  Republi- 
can Party.  X  praaent  to  you  tha  Bonorabla 
8TTi,ai  Baiiw— . 

Senator  SrvLaa  Bansaa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Lea.  Mra.  Biffla  and  frlmda  of  Laa  Blffle. 
Probably  few  men  In  America  have  mora 
genuine  frlands  over  tha  langth  and  breadth 
of  this  country  than  Laa  HUBe.  He  la  known 
for  many  of  hia  aooompiJahn»anta.  Ona  of 
those  accompllahmente  n^errad  to  hare  thla 
evening  waa  the  tlma  in  1948  h«  want  out 
as  a  pollatar.  He.  at  th«>,t  time,  attained  a 
reputation  aa  being  a  sort  at  "barnyard 
Oallup."  He  conducted  a  barnyard  OaUup 
poll.  It  haa  bean  raeallad  here  how  ha 
dresaed  up  In  old  clothaa,  took  a  Ford  pickup 
truck  and  started  out  to  learn  the  political 
sentiment  In  this  oountrj .  Tou  know  what 
happened  and  how  he  told  tha  than  Preal- 
dent  Ttuman  that  tha  poUatara  had  un- 
deraatlaatad  hia  strength.  Laa  urged  tha 
Prealdant  to  huatla  durlnff  tha  last  few 
waeka  ot  the  campaign.  Tlila  advloa  waa  fol- 
lowed, unfortunately,  and  tha  result  waa  that 
on  elactaon  day  the  Republicans  ware  alnglng 
that  aong.  "Hang  down  your  head.  Tom 
X>aw*y.'*  Tliare  is  ona  thing  that  moat  of 
you  dont  know,  however,  and  that  is  that 
wa  Bapubllcana  ware  on  tl>a  Job  at  that  time. 
We  aant  a  man  out  to  follow  up  Lea 
Biffla.  Tha  only  thing  dilTerent  waa  that  we 
had  him  buying  turkeys  Instead  of  chickens 
and  we  found  that  there  were  more  chickens 
In  thla  country  than  turkays.  much  to  our 
dlaappolntmant.  Now.  Lea  didn't  make  a 
poU  In  1»M  or  10S6.  Ha  raated  on  hia 
laurelB  but  thla  last  year  ha  made  a  poll  and 
he  predicted  that  the  Democrata  would  gain 
14  seats  In  the  Senate  and  38  In  tbe  Houae. 
Tha  raat  Is  a  sad  story  and  I  won't  go 
into  It.  It  mnlnds  ma  of  the  aneodota  about 
our  Praatdant  from  tha  Uttla  State  of  New 
Hampahlra.  Ptanklln  Plaree,  who.  Inelden- 
tally.  waa  a  Democrat.  Wa  alao  at  that 
pariod  produoad  anotbsr  grmt  dtlara  who 
waa  the  publlahar  of  tha  New  York  THbuna — 
Horace  Greeley.  They  dldnt  care  for  each 
other.  After  Franklin  Plaroe  had  been 
elected  Prealdent — and  thla  la  a  true 
story— Oraaley  sent  one  of  his  reporters  back 
to  the  Uttla  town  of  HlUabaro.  N.  H..  to  make 
Inquiry  aa  to  what  kind  of  a  Praaldent  tha 
local  people  thought  Franklin  Plaroe  would 
make.  Ha  finally  want  to  a  storekaepar 
by  tha  name  of  Smith  and  said  to  Smith. 
"What  kind  of  a  Praaldent  do  you  think 
Franklin  Plaroe  will  makat"  Tba  store- 
keeper in  hia  typical  Yankee  tone  said.  "Well. 
Ill  tell  you.  He  has  done  pretty  well  here 
In  the  State  In  aU  tha  Stete  offloes  he  haa 
held,  but  when  you  sproad  him  over  the 
whole  country  he  will  wear  kind  of  thin  In 
plaoas."  lliat  waa  our  only  trouble  laat 
fall.  We  were  a  Uttla  thin  In  plaoaa. 
Mow,  whan  Lea  was  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  when  he  was  aeeretary  of  the 
majority  here,  he  waa  known  to  us  on  tha 
RepubUean  aide  aa  a  aort  of  "walking  en- 
cyclopedia" and  be  Uved  up  to  that  beeauae 
he  waa  the  author  of  more  proposals  than  I 
can  deaerlbe  on  varloua  blUa  whleh  were 
sponsored  by  other  people.  Be  was  uncanny 
In  his  ablUty  to  predict  how  the  votee  were 
going  to  come  out  and  liow  each  Senator 
was  going  to  vote.  Aa  a  mattsr  of  fact  on 
several  occasions  X  saw  poila  prepared  by 
BUBe  in  which  he  predicted  how  I  would 
vote  before  I  bad  decided  myaelf.  It 
waa  a  great  source  of  wonder-  to  me  and 


admiration  too  to  aee  Xjcb  BUBe  more  around 
the  Senate  floor  and  whisper  to  the  various 
Senatcra.  Ha  la  ttie  <mly  man  I  know 
who  ean  whisper  to  you  and  not  move 
hia  Upa.  X  have  always  thought  he  would 
make  a  great,  great  ventrUoqulst.  The  only 
thing  that  bothered  me  waa  what  Demo- 
cratic Senator  would  he  use  as  the  dununy. 
Seriously  speaking,  there  are  a  great  many 
things  about  l48  BUBe  in  which  he  and  his 
famUy  and  aU  hia  friends  can  take  great 
pride.  He  haa  done  weU  for  a  coiintry 
boy  from  Arkansas.  He  has  attained  a 
pinnacle  in  the  Mation'a  Capital  that  few 
men  reach.  And  I  dont  believe  there  is 
anyone  in  this  room  who  would  deny  that 
there  ia  no  one  individual  on  the  American 
poUtlcal  scene  today  who  haa  made  more 
friends,  real  friends,  in  both  poUtical  parties 
than  Les  Blffle.  And  as  long  aa  the  Ameri- 
can poUtical  scene  contlnuea  to  attract  men 
of  Les  Buna's  rhararter  we  dont  have 
too  many  worriea  about  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  He  haa  my  affection,  my  reapect. 
and  my  esteem.  You  know,  in  cloalng,  that  I 
have  not  always  agreed  with  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  Harry  Tru- 
man, but  he  said  at  one  time,  and  I  quote. 
"They  dont  make  them  any  better  than  Lea 
Blffle."  As  we  say  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  wish  to  aasodate  myself  with  those 
remarks. 

Senator  McCi.ku.sw.  I  have  a  pleasant  sur- 
prlae  for  you.  We  are  very  happy  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
haa  been  able  to  break  away  from  the  White 
Hoxise  long  enoiigb  to  Join  us.  Ltwoom,  you 
have  the  mike — they  are  waiting  for  you. 

Senator  Ltndom  JowwaoM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
lir.  Blffle,  my  feUow  Americans.  Somebody 
once  said  that  there  are  two  ways  for  every 
boy  in  Arkansas  to  go.  He  can  either  go  up 
in  the  world  or  he  can  go  to  Tesaa.  A  loaa 
to  Texas  can  be  a  gain  to  the  Nation.  Lea 
Blflle  Is  one  Arksnsas  boy  who  went  up  in  the 
world  but  none  at  ua  are  here  tonight  to 
honor  him  for  that  alone.  For  Les  Blffle  did 
more  than  to  go  up  in  the  world  for  himaelf . 
The  important  thing  Is  that  he  helped  a  great 
numy  others  go  up  in  the  world  themaelvea 
and  once  there  he  helped  aU  of  ttiem  aerve 
the  Nation  better.  When  Lea  Blffle  left  his 
native  Arkansas  and  came  to  Waahlng- 
ton  he  brought  with  lilm  far  more  than 
what  he  packed  in  that  Uttla  suitcase.  He 
brought  good  aense.  warmth,  and  human 
understanding,  and  a  lot  of  real  backbone. 
Aa  long  as  he  waa  here  his  supply  never  ran 
low.  He  made  men  stronger,  he  made  the 
Senate  strongnr.  he  made  his  party  stronger, 
and  he  made  a  great  contribution  to 
strengthening  his  Nation  by  his  counsel  and 
his  leadership.  Ilila  is  a  great  thing  for  any 
man  to  have  aakl  of  himaelf.  I  hope.  Lea, 
that  you  wlU  admit  it  to  yourself.  We  honor 
you  tonight  as  a  man  because  you  deeerre  It. 
In  a  larger  aenae,  thotigh,  we  honor  you  for 
the  standard  of  selflees  aervlce  which  you 
have  set  beeauae  this  Nation  deserves  such  a 
standard  of  service.  You.  as  aU  your  friends 
know,  spent  your  time  here  seeding  your 
party  with  responalbiUty.  X  know  it  must  be 
a  great  satisfaction  to  you  and  your  gracioua 
lady  to  aee  the  harvest  now  being  rei^iMd  by 
your  paoty  in  theee  flelds  of  responsiblUty. 
Xf  X  were  writing  you  a  postcard  Instead  of 
speaking  aa  X  am  I  thlx^  you  would  ai^re- 
date  the  new  meaning  of  an  old  message  if 
X  would  say  only,  "Having  a  wonderful  Ume, 
wlah  you  were  here  with  ua." 

Senator  McCi.szxah.  Thank  you,  Ltmdon, 
we  are  so  happy  that  you  could  get  away  from 
the  White  House  dinner  in  time  to  Join  us 
and  your  remarks,  X  think,  are  a  very  fitting 
cloee  and  climax  to  the  apeechea  we  have 
had  here  thla  evening.  My  part  on  thla  pro- 
gram is  coming  to  a  cloee.  Before  X  turn 
the  gavel  over  to  the  oochalrman.  however,  X 
should  like  to  recognise  and  have  her  stand 
and  take  a  bow — ^the  eatlmable  and  charming 
lady.  Mrs.  Alben  W.  Berkley.    Mrs.  BazUey. 


MOW  may  X  say.  and  X  know  everyone  of  you 
win  Join  me  in  theee  aentbnenta.  X  want  to 
say  to  Mra.  BUBe  that  every  tribute  paid 
hare  thla  evening  to  your  Ultistrloua  husband 
and  every  eentlment  we  have  txpieesud  for 
him,  you  share  in  our  thoughts  equaOy.  Toa 
have  been  to  him  a  wonderful  companion. 
You  have  made  it  poaslble  for  him  to  achieve 
his  great  success  and  to  be  endeared  to  aU  of 
us  as  we  have  expressed  here  tonight.  I  now 
turn  the  gavel  back  to  your  dlatingulahed 
oochalnnan.  J.  Howard  McOrath. 

J.  BowABo  MoOaATB.  I  assure  you  that  I 
have  made  every  effort  to  have  my 
oochalrman,  Sam  Pryor,  take  this  place 
but  he  haa  declined.  XieaUe,  you  know 
that  we  would  not  have  a  testimonial 
in  your  honor  unices  we  brought  gifts 
ao  we  have  them  and.  briefly.  X  will  pre- 
sent them  to  you  and  to  Glade  without  re- 
marks. First  of  aU,  lefs  open  this  up  be- 
cause tbese  are  very  valuable  gifts.  On 
behalf  of  each  and  all  who  are  gathered  here, 
Les.  we  give  you  your  lOOth  watch.  And  to 
you.  Glade,  we  give  you  your  l/XXHh  dia- 
mond. But  above  and.  oh.  yes,  there  Is  a 
Uttle  throw  in  here,  Les,  this  is  a  bo(A.  You 
are  from  Arkansas,  you  know  what  a  book  is. 
It  is  something  with  a  proud  name  on  the 
back  and  a  cover  on  each  side  but  inside  this 
lx>ok  wUl  be  the  most  precious  namea  you 
wiU  ever  know,  at  least  for  the  next  60  years. 
So,  once  in  a  whUe  when  you  are  not  at  a 
Caf  rite  party  or  a  Mesta  party  look  through 
this  book,  read  theae  namea  and  remember 
us.  Now.  for  aU  who  are  here  and  who  are 
not  here  who  have  contributed  to  this  dinner, 
I  Just  want  to  announce  that  when  the  BUBea 
go  home  tonight,  in  their  apartment  thne 
wUl  be  set  up  the  finest  yet  produced  color 
television  set.  This  is  a  deUcate  Instrument 
and  it  vraa  thought  unwlae  to  display  it  here 
but  this  is  the  picture  for  all  to  see.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  so  deUeate  that  Pryor 
and  myaelf  decided  that  we  had  better  in- 
Biure  it  for  a  year,  ao  lioa.  if  anytliing  goes 
irrong  with  this  machine  for  the  next  year, 
it  is  on  us.  After  that  you  are  on  your  own. 
Theee  are  our  glfta.  X>ont  you  want  to  thank 
tis  for  them? 

T*iw.i«  Ij.  Bxvn.a.  My  wonderful,  wonder- 
ful friends.  I  am  deeply,  deeply  touched  at 
what  you  have  done  tonight.  What  an  anti- 
climax thla  is  going  to  be  in  the  way  of  a 
speech.  I  am  going  to  snggeat  to  you  aome- 
thlng that  you  know  already.  X  am  aa  nerv- 
ous as  a  June  bride — it's  true,  too.  I  did 
pencU  a  few  linea  thla  morning,  lltought  X 
would  be  able  to  read  them,  but  you  turned 
out  the  lights  on  me.  My  good  friends.  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  you  aU  for  this  party, 
Indtidlng  the  presents.  I  don't  know  how 
to  thank  you.  So  many  have  put  in  hours 
and  hours — ^working  day  and  night.  X  am 
very  grateful.  It  says  here.  I  am  ttM  happi- 
est man  in  the  wtx-Id.  X  have  already  said 
the  next  paragraph.  My  60  years  in  Wa^- 
Ington.  It's  a  long,  long  time  In  anybody'a 
life.  I  arrived  in  the  Capital  City  the  last  of 
November  1008.  I  waa  one  of  the  greenest 
young  fdlows  that  ever  arrived  in  the  Capi- 
tal; however.  X  know  a  certain  fellow  who  was 
a  Uttle  green  when  he  came  to  Washington. 
I  am  f^inwg  no  namea  but  many  of  you 
know  him.  He  got  a  Job  In  the  Senate  in 
1036.  he  studied  and  worked  hard  for  10 
years,  and  then  he  waa  given  another  place. 
Shortly  after  that  he  waa  given  stlU  another 
plxMe,  which  he  held  tmtU  January  1963.  I 
think  he  has  a  job  in  a  Ubrary  out  in  the 
Middle  West  come  place.  May  X  teU  you 
folks  how  X  happened  to  oome  to  Wash- 
ington? In  the  month  of  May  1906,  Con- 
gressman Macon  came  to  my  home  town. 
Piggott.  He  was  running  for  reelection.  I 
went  with  my  father  down  to  the  train  to 
meet  him.  He  walked  up  the  atreet  and 
tha  Congreaaman  aaked  my  father'a  permla- 
slon  for  me  to  take  him  around  and  intro- 
duce him  to  the  different  people  in  our  ootn* 
munlty.    WeU,  I  took  him  to  the  courthouse. 
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to  tiM  4Ur«ff«at  staTM  AKmnd  the  Mivare, 
to  tli«  ootton  gin.  and  to  tlio  aawmlU. 
About  8  wAa  after  tluit  my  f athar  had  a 
totter  from  th*  CongreHman  nyixig  1m 
would  like  to  appoint  ma  lila  ■eeretary.  Ify 
father  aooepted  before  be  eoiild  change  his 
mind.  He  waa  eo  happy  about  it.  I  bor- 
rowed aome  money,  I  think  It  waa  tflO.  X 
went  to  a  achool  In  Little  Bock  to  study 
shorthand.  I  think  they  eaUed  It  "eross- 
elaotrio."  Z  nerer  heard  of  It  since.  In  the 
fall  my  father  took  me  to  St.  Zx>uls.  bought 
for  me  a  new  suit,  cost  $11,  and  a  new 
hat,  cost  ta.  He  put  me  on  the  train,  day 
coach  to  Cincinnati,  In  an  upper  In  a  sleeper 
from  Cincinnati  to  Washington.  Our  train 
had  to  wait  about  3  hours  for  connections 
from  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.  I  asked  the 
conductor  If  it  would  be  all  right  for  me 
to  walk  down  the  street  a  little  piece.  It 
was  Just  getting  dark,  the  street  lights  were 
on.  He  said.  "Tes.  but  dent  go  too  far." 
While  I  was  out  walking  it  started  to  rain. 
My  lult  got  wet;  my  hat  got  wet.  The  next 
morning  when  I  got  up  I  had  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble gattlng  my  troiisers  on — (it  was  an  upper 
berth)  yoa  might  to  try  geUlng  your  clothes 
on  In  an  upper  berth  in  the  mountains — 
when  the  train  is  throwing  you  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  I  may  tell  you  I  had  a 
little  trouble  getting  into  that  upper  berth. 
I  dldnt  know  anything  about  a  ladder.  Had 
never  seen  a  pullman  before.  The  colored 
man  wasnt  in  the  car  at  the  time,  so  I  put 
my  foot  on  the  arm  of  the  lower  berth  and 
tried  to  get  up.  Couldnt  make  it.  A  fellow 
sitting  across  the  aisle  from  me  said,  "Buddy. 
If  you  will  wait  awhile  the  porter  will  bring 
you  a  ladder,"  which  he  did  and   I  finally 


SENATE 

Thursday,  Janiary  29,  1959 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
HarriB,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  from  all  the  drain- 
ing duties  in  the  valley  of  toil  we  would 
turn  to  this  shrine  of  our  spirits,  here 
to  be  made  aware  of  eternal  verities 
and  lifted  out  of  our  littleness  by  abid- 
ing values  greater  than  ourselves — 
causes  to  which  we  would  be  dedicated 
anew  with  singleness  of  purpose. 

In  this  dismaying  era.  with  all  its 
dense  darkness,  we  are  deeply  grateful 
for  the  things  that  caimot  be  shaken 
and  for  guiding  beacons  that  no  winds 
of  violence  can  ever  blow  out.  for  the 
perpetual  light  of  truth  and  goodness, 
beauty,  integrity,  and  love  fed  by  Thee, 
the  eternal  Ood  of 'our  salvation. 

In  the  vast  difficulties  fronting  the 
makers  of  a  Just  peace  in  this  genera- 
tion, restore  and  strengthen  and  sus- 
tain our  souls  and  lead  us  into  paths 
of  righteousness;  for  Thy  name's  sake. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Wednesday.  January  28,  1950, 
was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writtng  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  XTtilted  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


it.  X  must  say  that  the  Congressman 
was  certainly  nloe  to  me.  He  would  dictate 
the  mall  to  me  In  the  morning,  would  go 
over  to  the  House,  and  come  back  In  the 
afternoon  to  sign  It.  It  would  take  him 
about  S  hours  to  correct  my  letters  and  I 
would  have  to  stay  until  about  11  or  13  at 
night  rewriting  them.  It  is  a  wonder  he 
dldnt  send  me  home  after  the  first  month.  I 
remained  with  the  Congreesman  until  he  left 
pubUc  Ufe  and  I  then  went  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate side  where  I  held  various  positions. 
PinaUy,  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Let  me  tell  you  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiences  I  ever  had.  It  was  ta  Janvmry 
1947.  The  question  before  the  Senate  was 
the  seating  of  Senator  Bilbo.  We  at  that 
time  did  not  have  a  Vice  President,  Presi- 
dent Truman  having  gone  to  the  White 
House.  The  man  who  was  to  be  Presi- 
dent pro  temporr  was  a  Senator-elect. 
His  name  was  way  down  on  the  list  to  be 
sworn  in.  I  had  to  preside,  being  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  at  that  time.  The  galleries 
were  crowded,  the  floor  pa^ad  and  jaaimed. 
The  debate  started  on  BUbo.  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  call  a  Senator  to  come  and  relieve 
me  when  I  wanted  to  go  to  lunch  or  do  any- 
thing else,  all  day  long,  all  day  long.  It  was 
a  long,  long  afternoon.  If  you  folks  could 
see  some  of  the  notice  that  I  have  on  file  that 
different  Senators  vould  write  and  send  up  to 
me.  "Les.  would  you  like  me  to  go  out  and 
eat  a  little  lunch  for  you  or  would  you  like 
me  to  do  this  or  that?"  I  must  say  this 
about  my  dear  sweet  wife.  Olade.  She  has 
been  a  tower  of  sirength  to  me.  She  has 
been  a  little  peeve<l  at  me  since  Christmas. 
I  gave  her  a  Hagenitown  Almanac.    There  is 


SUPPORT  PRICES  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  59) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  tlie  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  are  produced,  in  the  United 
States,  some  250  f iirm  commodities.  The 
law  has  required  that  prices  of  12  of 
these  be  support<>d  at  prescribed  mini- 
mum levels.  It  hi  this  requirement,  to- 
gether with  the  level  of  required  support, 
that  has  created  our  farm  surplus  prob- 
lems. Farmers  who  produce  cattle,  hogs, 
poultry,  fruits,  vi?getables,  and  various 
other  products  the  prices  of  which  are 
not  supported — as  well  as  those  who  pro- 
duce crops  the  prices  of  which  are  sup- 
ported at  discreticnary  levels — have  gm- 
erally  experienced  growing  markets 
rather  than  a  build-up  of  stocks  in  ware- 
houses. 

Three  of  the  t\i  elve  mandatory  prod- 
ucts (wheat,  com,  and  cotton)  aecoimt 
for  about  85  percent  of  the  Federal  In- 
ventory of  price-supported  commodities 
though  they  produce  only  20  percent  of 
the  total  cash  farm  income. 

The  price-support  and  production- 
control  program  has  not  worked. 

1.  Most  of  the  dollars  are  spent  on  the 
production  of  a  relatively  few  large  pro- 
ducers. 

Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  farms  pro- 
duce wheat.  Ninety  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  price  support  on  wheat 
result  from  production  of  about  half  of 
these  farms — the  largest  ones. 


also  something  about  Olade.  Many  of  you 
know  I  am  cross  and  Irritable  and  hafd  to 
get  along  with.  I  naietlmea  go  bocne  oroas 
and  say  scBiethlng  erltleal  to  her.  8h« 
doesnt  say  a  word  baek.  She  Juat  shuts  up 
like  a  dam.  U  she  would  fight  baek  a  Uttla 
I  think  I  would  feel  better,  hot  she  go«* 
right  along  washing  dishes  or  sweeping  the 
carpet  or  something.  She  has  been,  as  X  add, 
a  tower  at  strength  to  me.  I  had  the  moeC 
efBcient  help  when  I  was  Secretary  of  the 
Senate — Mrs.  Darling.  Mrs.  Kraus.  Mrs.  Roehe. 
and  Mrs.  Tucker.  They  were  all  very  able 
gtrls  and  they  were  all  loyal  to  the  cause. 
Oueas  that'a  a  blank  ptece  of  paper.  Again. 
I  must  tell  you  how  very  gratoful  I  am  to 
you  for  the  wonderful  things  that  have  been 
said  about  me  tonight.  Tou  have  touched 
me  beyond  expression.  Tou  have  made  me 
very  happy  and  you  have  made  my  family 
very  happy.  My  two  sisters  are  sitting  here. 
They  came  up  from  Miami  for  this  occasion. 
Thank  you  ever,  ever  so  much. 

J.  Howsao  McaaATR.  Now  the  first  part  of 
our  program  Is  over.  We  have  o  b—utlful 
entertainment  program.  I  hope  that  all  of 
you  can  stay  to  listen  to  it.  I  turn  you  over 
now  to  the  director  of  music. 

(Eddie  Pierce  presented  entertainment 
here.) 

J  HowABo  McOaATH.  I  think  now  w«  have 
had  quite  a  wonderful  evening.  The  pro- 
gram has  run  a  little  longer  than  planned, 
but  on  t>ehalf  of  Leslie  and  Olade  and  all  of 
us  wbo  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  on 
this  wonderful  committee,  I  want  to  thank 
you  a  thourand  percent.  A  thot—nd  per> 
cent  Is  the  Interest  that  we  hope  to  make 
next  year  on  the  prosperity  of  America. 


Nearly  a  million  farms  produce  cottdtau 
Seventy -five  percent  of  the  expenditures 
for  cotton  price  support  result  from  pro> 
duction  of  about  one-fourth  of  ibeae 
farms — the  largest  ones. 

For  other  supported  crops,  a  similarly 
disproportionate  share  of  the  expendi- 
ture goes  to  the  large  producers. 

For  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  producers 
who  have  allotments  of  100  acre*  or 
more,  the  net  budgetary  expenditures  per 
farm  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  Wheat.  $7,000 
per  farm;  cotton,  $10,000  per  farm;  rice, 
$10,000  per  farm. 

Though  some  presently  unknown  share 
of  these  expenditures  wHl  eventtutUy  be 
recovered  through  surplus  disposal,  the 
final  cost  of  the  operation  will  undoubt- 
edly be  impressively  large. 

Clearly,  the  existing  price  support  pro- 
gram channels  most  of  the  dollars  to 
those  who  store  the  surpluses  and  to 
relatively  few  producers  of  a  few  crops. 
It  does  little  to  help  the  farmers  In  great- 
est difficulty.  For  small  operators  the 
rural  development  program  approach, 
which  helps  develop  additional  sources 
of  Income,  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
it  is  a  far  better  alternative. 

2.  The  control  program  does  not  con- 
trol. 

Mandatory  supports  are  at  a  lerel 
which  so  stimulates  new  technology  and 
the  flow  of  capital  Into  production  as  to 
offset,  In  large  part,  the  control  effort 

Despite  acreage  aUotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas,  despite  a  large  soil  bank 
program  and  despite  massive  surplus  dis- 
posal, Government  investment  in  tmna 
commodltieB  will  soon  be  at  a  new  record 
high.  On  July  1. 1059,  total  Govemment 
investment  in  farm  commodities  will  to- 
tal $9.1  billion.   Investment  in  commodi- 
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ties  for  whicfe  price  sappott  Is  mandatory 
will  total  $7.$  billioo,  of  whicb  $7.5  Ul- 
lion  will  conslBt  of  thoae  crops  designated 
by  law  as  basie  eoauBodities:  wheat, 
com.  cotton,  riee,  peani^.  and  totwcoo. 
And  these  stocks  are  increasinc  rather 
tnan  diminishing. 

We  already  hold  such  huge  stocks  of 
wheat  that  if  not  1  busliel  of  the  on- 
coming crop  were  harretted  we  would 
still  have  more  than  enough  for  domestic 
use.  export  sales,  foreign  donation  and 
needed  carryover  for  an  entire  year. 

3.  The  program  is  excessively  expen- 
sive. 

When  the  1958  crops  have  come  Into 
Government  ownership,  the  cost,  in 
terms  of  storage,  interest  and  other 
charges,  of  managing  our  inventory  of 
supported  crops,  for  which  commercial 
markets  do  not  exist  at  tlie  support  ler- 
els.  will  be  running  at  a  staggering  rate, 
in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Un- 
less fundamental  changes  are  made,  this 
annual  cost  will  rise. 

This  sum  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  record  amount  being  spent  in  fiscal 
1000  hy  the  Federal  Govi>mment  on  all 
water  resource  projects  in  the  United 
States  tnchiding  power,  lk)od  control, 
recUunatlon  and  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  the 
net  budgetary  outlay  for  programs  for 
the  stabUixation  of  farm  prices  and  farm 
income  will  be  $5.4  billion.  Four  and 
thrce-tentbs  billion  dollars  of  this  is  for 
commodities  for  which  price  supports 
are  mandatory.  While  aome  unpre- 
dlctabie  p«urt  of  this  ooilay  will  be  re- 
covered in  later  years  through  odes  for 
dollars,  sales  for  foreigi.  currency  and 
through  barter,  the  cost  will  be  great, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  net 
income  of  all  farm  oftermtors  In  the 
United  8Utes.  which  in  1958  was  $1S 
billion.  Budgetary  expenditxurs  pri- 
marily for  the  support  of  farm  prices  and 
farm  income  are  now  eqjal  to  about  40 
percent  of  net  farm  income. 

Not  a  bushel  of  wheat  nor  a  potmd  of 
cottcHi  presently  is  exported  without  di- 
rect cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Heavy  costs  might  be  jusUflable  if  they 
were  temporary,  if  they  were  solving  the 
problems  of  our  farmers,  and  if  they 
were  leading  to  a  better  balance  of  sup- 
plies and  marluts.  But  imfortunately 
this  is  not  true. 

These  difBculties  are  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  our 
farm  people,  who  have  done  sm  out- 
standing job  of  producing  efBdently. 
They  have  in  fact  responded  to  the  price 
incentive  as  farm  people — and  other 
people — traditionally  have. 

Our  farm  families  deserve  programs 
that  buOd  markets.  Instead  they  have 
programs  that  lose  markets.  This  is  be- 
cause the  overall  standards  for  the  pro- 
grams that  they  have  are  outdated  re- 
lationships that  existed  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  This  was  before  60  percent 
of  our  present  pcKralatton  was  bom. 

At  that  time  it  took  106  man-hours 
to  grow  and  hanreat  100  boshels. 
of  wheat  lb  recent  yMn  tt  hag  taken 
not  106  but  23.  Snee  then  the  yield  of 
wheat  has  doubled.  Similar  dramatio 
changes  hare  occurred  for  other  crofis. 
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It  is  small  wonder  that  a  program  de- 
veloped many  years  ago  to  meet  the 
problems  of  depression  and  war  is  ill- 
adapted  to  a  time  of  prosperity,  peace, 
and  revolutionary  changes  in  produc- 
tion. 

The  need  to  reduce  the  incentives  for 
excess  production  has  been  explicit  in  the 
three  special  messages  on  Agriculture 
which  I  have  previously  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  point  has  repeatedly  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  his  testimony  and  In  his  statements 
to  the  Congress.  The  Congress  has 
moved  in  the  right  direction  bxit  by  an 
Insufficient  amount.  There  has  been  a 
general  tendency  to  underestimate  the 
pace  at  which  farm  technology  has  been 
moving  forward.  Hence  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  imderestimate  the  produc- 
tion-inducing effect  of  the  prescribed 
minimum  price  support  levels. 

BXCOlClCKMBaTIOW 

I  recommend  that  prices  for  those 
commodities  subject  to  mandatory  sup- 
ports be  related  to  a  percentage  of  the 
average  market  price  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  years.  The  appro- 
priate percentage  of  the  average  market 
price  should  be  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  a  level  not 
less  than  75  and  not  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  such  average  in  accordance  with 
the  general  guidelines  set  forth  in  the 
law.  Growers  of  com.  our  most  valuable 
crop,  have  alresuly  chosen,  by  referen- 
dum vote,  program  changes  which  in- 
clude supports  based  on  such  an  average 
of  market  prices. 

If.  despite  the  onrush  of  science  in 
agricultiu-e.  resulting  in  dramatic  in- 
creases in  yields  per  acre,  the  Congress 
still  prefers  to  relate  price  supports  to 
ffyV«ting  standards,  the  Secretary  should 
be  given  discretion  to  establish  the  level 
in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  now 
fixed  by  law  for  all  commodities  except 
those  for  which  supports  presently  are 
mandatory. 

Either  of  these  changes  would  be  con- 
structive. The  effect  of  either  would  be 
to  reconcile  the  farm  program  with  the 
facts  of  modem  agriculture,  to  reduce 
the  incentive  for  imreaUslic  production, 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  easing  pro- 
duction controls,  to  permit  the  growth 
of  r^^'wtwrriai  markets  and  to  cut  the 
cost  of  Federal  programs. 

As  we  move  to  realistic-farm  programs, 
we  must  continue  our  vigorous  efforts 
further  to  expand  markets  and  find  ad- 
diticmal  outlets  for  our  farm  products, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  these 
efforts,  there  Is  an  immediate  and  direct 
bearing  on  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
Fyx>d  can  be  a  powerful  instrument  for 
aU  the  free  world  in  building  a  durable 
peace.  We  and  other  suiplus-producing 
nations  must  do  our  very  best  to  make 
the  fullest  constructive  use  of  our  abun- 
dance of  agricultural  products  to  this 
end.  These  past  4  years  our  special  ex- 
port programs  have  provided  friendly 
food-deficit  natkms  with  $4  biUkm  worth 
of  farm  products  that  we  have  in  abun- 
dance. I  am  setting  steps  in  motkm  to 
explore  anew  with  other  surplus-produc- 
ing "yM«mi  an  practical  means  of  istilix- 
ing  the  varioos  agrieoltoral  sm  pluses  of 
each  in  the  Interest  of  reinforcing  peace 


and  the  well-being  of  friendly  peoples 
throughout  the  world — in  shwt,  using 
food  for  peace. 

Certain  details  regarding  the  needed 
<duLnges  in  law.  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  wheat,  are  appended  to  this  mes- 
sage In  the  form  of  a  memorandum  to 
me  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

DifficiUties  of  the  present  program 
should  not  drive  us  to  programs  which 
would  involve  us  in  even  greater  trouble. 
I  refer  to  direct  payment  programs, 
which  could  soon  make  virtually  all  farm 
people  dep«ident.  for  a  large  share  (A 
their  income,  upon  annual  appropria- 
tions from  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  re- 
fer also  to  various  multiple-price  pro- 
grams, which  would  tax  the  American 
consumer  so  as  to  permit  sale  for  feed 
and  export  at  lower  prices. 

To  assist  the  Congress  in  discharging 
its  reownsibility,  the  administration 
stands  ready,  as  always,  to  provide  the 
appropriate  committees  with  studies, 
factual  data  and  Judgments.  Continua- 
tion of  the  price  support  and  production 
control  programs  in  their  present  form 
would  be  Intolerable. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  deal  promptly 
with  this  problem. 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSEKROWXB. 

Thx  Whitb  HorsE.  Januarw  29, 1958. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, luider  the  rule  theiv  win  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills,  the  submisaion  of  petitions  and 
memorials,  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  asn- 
sent  that  statonents  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  FVESIIXSNT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Soiate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness, to  consider  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 

coMMrrrEE 

The  foUowing  favoraMe  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 


By  Mr.  CHAVKZ.  from  tlie  Committee  on 
Public  Wcnks: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Keith  R.  Barney,  n.S.  Army,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Ifl— ieelppl  River  Com- 
mlaelon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  ounmittees.  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  wiU  be 
sUted.         

DEPARTIiEWr  C^  THE  TREASURY 

The  Chief  Cleric  read  the  nomination 
of  T.  Graydon  Upton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WtOXMltob- 
Jecti<m,  the  nomination  is  ccmflrmed. 
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COMPTROLLER  OP  CUSTOMS 

Hie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Donald  A.  Maglnnis.  Jr.,  of  Louisiana, 
to  be  Comptroller  of  Customs,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  a  term 
of  4  years.         

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INTERNAL 
REVENUE 

The  Chief  Cleric  read  the  nomination 
of  Dana  Latham,  of  California,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 

jectlim,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  L.  Mitchell,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Ccunmlssloner  of 
Social  Seciurity  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomlnatlcm  is  confirmed. 


U.S.   COAST   GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  n(xnlnations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nomlnatltxu  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE     COBAMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  foUowing  letter,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
RBvoLvnre  Fund  worn  CmtAxm  LoAira  it  8bo- 

BCTABT  OF  AGBXCULTUSJI 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrloulture, 
tranamlttlng   a   draft   of   propoMd   legUU- 


tton  to  proTlde  a  reTOlTlng  fund  for  oertaln 
loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
Improved  budget  and  aoooiuting  prooed« 
uree,  and  for  otiier  purpoaee  (with  an  ac- 
companying pap()r);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreatry. 

RSFOST    ON    DkVKIXJPICKNT    OP    IMSTAIXATXONB 

and    facnjtizs    wou    aovancd    rsbkabch 
Pbojscts 

A  secret  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
development  of  ^installations  and  faculties 
for  advanced  rese^ircb  projects,  for  the  semi- 
annual period  ended  December  31,  1068;  to 
the  Committee  ou  Armed  Services. 

RXPOKT    ON    VOI.DNTABT    HOMX    MOBTOAOB 

Cau>rT  PsoosAic 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Fourth  Annual  Re]x>rt 
of  the  Voluntary  Home  Mortgage  Credit  Pro- 
gram, for  the  period  Augiist  3,  1954. 
through  Decembex  31.  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

RspoBT  or  BoABo  or  CoMMissioNKaa, 
DisTBicr    OF    Columbia 

A  letter  from  thu  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  flHcal  year  ended  June  30. 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Balancb  Shkxt  of  Potomac  Kl.bcxbic 
PowiB  Co. 

A  letter  from  tho  president,  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co..  Wikshington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
Ing,  pursuant  to  Inw.  a  balance  sheet  of  that 
company,  as  of  December  31,  195S  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Col<jmbia. 

AlCKNDMENT     OF     MiNKKAI.     LXASZNO     ACT     OF 

1930,  Relatino  TO  Division  of  Oil   and 
Qas  Lbaskholxm 

A  letter  from  th«  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  dnift  of  proposed  legUUtlon 
to  amend  section  :iO(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February  SS,  1930.  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.,  sec.  187.1).  to  prevent  the  undesir- 
able division  of  oil  and  gas  leaseholds  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Pboposxd  Concession  Contbact,  Hot  Spbings 
National  Pabk,  Abk. 

A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tranBmlttIng,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  concession  contract  In  Hot 
Springs  National  Park.  Ark.  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  .%ffairs. 

RXPOBT    OF    FEDBRAL    PoWBB    COMICiaSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  fiscal  year  July  1, 
1967.  to  Jime  30.  1958  (with  an  accompany- 
ing seport) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commeroe. 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIAI^ 

Petlti(His.  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICB  PREBIDEMT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervlscnv  of  the  County  of  Kauai.  T.H., 
favoring  the  enacitment  of  legislation  to 
grant  stetehood  to  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  TT\«oinr  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Dl- 
rectora  of  the  Hoi  SprlngB.  8.  Dak.. 
Chamber  of  Commeroe.  relating  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  low-power  booster  stetlon  neces- 


sary for  television  reeeptton  In  tbe  elty  ct 
Hot  Springs;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  Iat»s>ate 
and  Foreign  Commeroe. 


RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senlmr  «*f»fhtftr 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Qwam}  I  pre- 
sent for  appropriate  refermce.  and  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rsooas  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  memorialising  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  Incorporate  the  principle  of 
reinsurance  as  a  means  of  enabling  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  itg 
proper  responsibilities  in  equalising  the 
burden  of  financing  the  emplojrment  se- 
curity program.  The  language  of  the 
resolution  is  comprehensive  and  qwaks 
for  itself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  reaohi- 
tion  will  be  received  and  appn^^rlately 
referred:  and,  under  the  rule,  the  reao- 
lutlon  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 


TO 


RsaoLirnoN  IfrMoetoMmnto  thb 
THB  DNins  8TATsa  TO  Bmact  ; 

INOOBPOBATB  THB  PBIMOFLB  OF  1 

AS  A  Means  of  Knablimo  tbb 

bbnmbnt  to  Asbttmb  Its 

biutt  in  Bquaubino  the  BuBimr  or  Fi- 

NANCnfO    THE    SMFLOTICBMT    StUBITl    PBO- 
OBAM 


Oov> 


Whereas  experience  has  shown  that 

tain  highly  Industrlallaed  areas  of  the  ei 

try  are  the  first  to  suffer  the  resulte  of 
unemployment  due  to  iiwwssluiis  la  ttae 
economy:  and 

Whereas  Rhode  Island  has  few  natural  re- 
sources and  is  dependent  on  manufactunng 
Industries;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  of  rach  ladiartrlal- 
laed  areas  depends  upon  a  demand  for  Its 
manufactured  producte  which  la  far  beyontf 
a  single  State's  border  to  contain  sad  eon- 
trol;  and 

Whereas  these  and  most  eauaaa  of  unam- 
ployment  are  national  In  scope;   and 

Whereas  the  effecte  of  unemployment  fall 
tinevenly  upon  the  highly  Industrlallaed 
States,  of  which  Rhode  Island  Is  one;  and 

Whereas  this  resiUte  In  a  severs  drain  oa 
the  Rhode  Island  employment  security  fund. 
placing  this  Stete  In  an  unfavorable  cooipsia- 
tlve  position  with  other  Stetes  not  so 
severely  affected:  Mow,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Stete  of  Rhode  Island  hereby  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stetes  to  enact  it<«i»- 
tlon  which  would  Incorporate  the  prlnelple 
of  reinsurance  as  a  means  of  enabling  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  Ite  proper 
responsibility  in  financing  In  part  the  em- 
ployment security  program  and  thereby 
equalizing  the  tax  burden  ^^nnng  the  States; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  cartlfled  eopiss  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  stete  to  the  Vice  Presldant  of 
the  United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  tbs 
House  of  Repreeentetlves  of  tbe  United 
States  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  B«p- 
resentetlves  from  the  Stete  of  Rhode  Island 
in  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  State*. 
earnestly  requesting  that  each  \ise  his  best 
efforts  to  enact  legislation  which  would  oanry 
out  the  purpoees  of  this  raaolutlon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  ths 
Senate  a  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island,  Identical  with 
the  foregoing,  which  waa  referred  to  ttas 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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RESOLUTION  UROmO  WITH- 
DRAWAL OF  RBCOONITION  OF 
U.N.  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  CUR- 
RENT HUNGARIAN  REOIMX 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  James  Ircink, 
president,  and  Mr.  Hare  Id  W.  Orenell. 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee. 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  Archbishop 
Albert  O.  Meyer,  deanery  council  No.  2 
of  the  Milwaukee  Archdlocesan  Council 
of  Catholic  Men.  The  resolution  is  In 
N  relation  to  the  withdrawal  of  recognition 
of  United  Nations  representatives  of  the 
current  Hungarian  reglm*:.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
RccoKO,  as  follows: 
REsoLirnoir      RxoABotNo      Witrinuwai,      of 

RacooKiTioM   or  UJf.  Rxi-bebemtativbs  of 

CVtMKMr   HDNCABIAH    Ra6I]CB 

The  Imminent  discussion  c>f  the  Hungarian 
problem  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
prompte  the  executive  comndttee  of  tbe  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  CatboUc  Ken.  on  behalf  of 
the  9  million  members  of  Ite  alBllated  organi- 
zaUons.  to  approve  unanimously  the  follow- 
ing policy  resolution: 

In  view  of  the  fact:  (1)  That  the  present 
government  of  Hungary  has  been  Imposed  on 
the  HuniE^aiian  people  by  the  military  forces 
of  the  UB.S  J{.; 

(2)  That  the  U.N.  Gsneial  Assembly  by 
resolution  has  declared  Hunituy  to  have  been 
deprived  of  Ite  liberty  and  political  inde- 
pendence, and  the  people  of  their  human 
rlghte.  through  the  armed  Intervention  of  the 
US.8.R.; 

(3)  That  true  freedom  of  reUglon  Is  non- 
existent, and  In  It^  place  the  Hungarian 
puppet  government  has  adopted  a  poUcy  of 
terroristic  suppreeslon  and  ])ereecutlon  sym- 
bolized by  the  primate  of  Btmgary.  His 
Eminence  Josef  Cardinal  Mindsaenty  who, 
were  It  not  for  the  refuge  t:iat  has  been  ac- 
corded him  by  the  U^.  Government,  would 
have  been  Imprisoned  or  executed; 

(4)  That  fiui.her  Indecis.on  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Assembly  In  the  face  of  the 
defiance  by  Hungary  and  tlie  U.S.S.R.  of  Ite 
many  previous  resolutions  fAiUng  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  :md  the  cessation 
of  persecution  of  the  Hungu-lan  people  wlU 
cause  world  opinion  to  tarn  against  the 
UJI.— 

The  National  CouncU  of  CathoUc  Men  Im- 
portunes the  General  Asseiably  to  Immedi- 
ately and  overwhelmingly  vote  to  reject  the 
credentials  of  the  representetlTes  of  the  pres- 
ent Hungarian  Government. 


COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF  PROB- 
LEMS OF  THE  AGED— REPORT  OF 
A  COBCMITTEE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  cm  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  65)  authoriz- 
ing a  comprehensive  study  of  problems  of 
the  aged,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Gonmlttee  on  Labor 
and  PubUo  Welfare,  or  any  duly  autlkorlasd 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  fonthorlaed  under 
sections  lM(a)  and  136  of  the  LeglaUUFe 
Reorganlaatton  Act  of  19M,  as  amanded,  and 
in  aeeordaace  with  Ite  Juris  dictions  ^)ertfled 
by  Rule  XXY  of  the  maniHi^  Botes  of  the 
Senate  to  examine,  Investldata,  and  maks  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters  per- 


taining to  the  probtema  ot  the  aging  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  (a)  a  study  of  the 
major  problsoas  of  the  aged,  (b)  a  study  of 
the  existing  programs  of  agwicles,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
aged,  (c)  a  study  of  the  present  role  of  the 
Federal  Oovemmcikt  In  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  and  (d)  a  study  of  any  ad- 
ditional Federal  programs  which  should  be 
undertaken  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the 
aged. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  reeolutlon 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1950.  to 
January  31,  1960.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
baals.  technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaslstante 
and  consultante:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorised  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
I>olntment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  less 
by  more  than  S1.300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departmente  oar  agendas  ooncemed.  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilise  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departmente  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shaU  repent  ite  find- 
ings, together  with  Ite  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31. 1960. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  cocnmlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
S86.000,  ShaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  NATIONAL  LABOR  AND 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
ACTS— REI?ORT  OF  A  COMMTITEE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  66)  authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  the  National  Labor  and 
Labor-Management  Relations  Acts, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected under  sections  134 (a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  Ite  Juris- 
diction spedfled  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stending 
Rules  of  tbe  Senate,  to  make  a  fuU  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Labor-Bfanage- 
ment  Relations  Act.  1047  with  a  view  to 
ascertelnlng  the  extent  to  which  changes 
In  such  acte  are  desirable. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which  ttils 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  to  Jtily  1.  1959.  In- 
clusive, la  authorised  to  (1)  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  it  deems  advisable;  (3)  to 
employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  aaslstante  and  consultente; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  ecmsent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departmente  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rolee  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utlUae  the  reimbursable  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departmente  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Bmc.  3.  The  oommtttee  sbaU  report  ite  find- 
ings, together  with  tts  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deeaas  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  data,  but  not 
later  than  June  1,  1MB. 

8BC.4.  Knniuass  of  the  committee,  under 
this  reaolntlon.  irtdefa  shsU  not  exceed 
gaOjOOO.  ShaU  be  paid  tram  the  oonttngeat 
fund  of  the  fienata  tqxm  vouotaecs  mppioftA 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous ctxisent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself.  MT. 
Enolx,  Ifr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Nepheboeb, 
and  Mr.  Mobse)  : 

8.760.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act.  so  a«  to  provide  that  an  injtu«d  em- 
ployee shaU  have  the  right  to  select  his  own 
physician,  and  for  othBc  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(by  request)  : 

8.761.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  retirement 
under  certain  conditions  of  persons  serving 
as  firefighters;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PASTORS: 

5.762.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Alves  DeCarvalho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PAST(mE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GsEEN): 
S.  763.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certein 
positions  in.  and  employees  of.  tbe  execuUve 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILBT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
Lrorr,  Mr.  Bxnnktt.  Mr.  Cafkhabt, 
Mr.    Case    of    South    Dakota.    Mr. 
Gbkxn.     Mr.     HOU.AMO.     Mr.     Hum- 
phbxt.  Mr.   Javits.  Mr.   Macmttson. 
Mr.    Spabkmam,    Mr.    Stennib,    Mr. 
Enclx.  and  Mr.  Yaxbobouob)  : 
S.  764.  A    biU   to    provide    for   continuity 
and  support  ctf  study,  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment   of    programs    for    peaceful    uses    in 
science,  commeroe.  and  other  activities  re- 
lated  to   Antarctica,   which   shaU   include, 
but  ShaU  not  be  limited  to  gathering,  eval- 
uating, correlating,  and  dispersing  of  Infor- 
mation and  knowledge  obtained  from  ex- 
ploration, research,  and  other  media  rMat- 
ing  to  weather,  oonununlcatlons.  travel,  and 
other  areas  of  information;  also  to  coordi- 
nate Antarctic  activities  among  thoae  agen- 
ciea  of  the  UjB.  Government  and  private  in- 
stitutions interested  In  or  concerned  direct- 
ly with   the   promotion,  advancement,  in- 
crease, and  diffusion  ot  knowledge  of  the 
Antarctic;  and  to  direct  and  administer  UJ3. 
Antarctic  programs  in  the  national  Interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilxt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS   (for  himself.  Mr. 

KxrAXTVca.    Mr.    Cabboll.    and    Mr. 

Lanceb)  : 

8.  765.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  assistance  to 

States  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 

for  demonstrating   or  developing  Improved 

techniques  and  practices  for  the  diminution, 

control,   and  treatment   of  JurenUe  delln- 

quencjr:  and 

8.766.  A  bin  to  provide  for  asslstence  to 
and  cooperation  with  States  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  the  training  of  quali- 
fied personnel  for  work  In  various  (Mds  In- 
volving the  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PabUc  Wdfare. 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 
8.  767.  A  bm  to  repeal  seetion  9(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended, 
relatlxkg  to  non-Oommunlst  aSdavlta; 

S.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Belattoas  Aet  In  order  to  penult  sapervlaars 
to  ba  eonaldaad  as  employs  ss  uadar  tba 
provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  otiMr  pvir- 


8.7«.  A  bUlto  amend  sectkm  14(b)  of  tbe 

National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  protect 
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the  ili^hfi  of  wnployiM  and  nnploymn.  In 
IndiMtrlM  affaettnc  eomin«ro*.  to  •nUar  Into 
union  shop  agreoMnta;  to  tlM  OommlttM  on 
Labor  and  Public  Wlf  ara. 
By  Ut.  JAVriB: 

B.770.  A  bill  f or  tha  rellaf  of  VWf»  Alt- 
mann  Bock;  to  tbe  CkMnmlttae  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Ut.  BPABKHCAN: 

8. 771.  A  bill  to  poroTlde  that  certain  offlcers 
of  tha  unllonned  Mrrlcaa  who  hare  been  re- 
tired for  dlaablllty  Incurred  in  line  of  duty, 
and  who  hold  civilian  offlce  or  employment 
with  tha  United  Stataa,  may  receive  retired 
pay  and  civilian  pay  totaling  13.000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HIU<  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr.  Axkkm. 
Mr.   Bbux.   Mr.   Coonts.   Mr.   Pui.- 
watoMT.  Mr.  HmcPBisr,  Mr.  jACxaoN, 
Mr.     JAVxra.     Mr.      KamfiDT.     Mr. 
KocHSL,  Mr.  McNamaka.  Mr.  Maoivu- 
■oir,  Mr.  BCAimmLO,  Mr.  Mombonst, 
Mr.  MtnuuT,  Mr.  PAnoBB.  and  Mr. 
Stabxicak)  :  "^ 

8.773.  A  bill  to  provide  evaluation  of  re- 
habilitation potentials  and  rehabilitation 
aervleea  to  handicapped  Individuals  who  aa 
a  reault  thereof  can  achieve  such  ability  of 
Independent  living  aa  to  dispense  with  the 
need  for  expensive  institutional  care  or  who 
can  dispense  with  or  largely  dispense  with 
the  need  of  an  attendant  at  home;  to  assist 
In  the  establishment  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities; and  for  other  pTirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hnx  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

8.778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1054  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenaea  paid  by  a  taxpayer  In  obtaining 
a  higher  education  or  In  providing  a  higher 
education  for  his  spouse  or  children;  and 

S.  774.  A  bill  to  extend  to  fishermen  the 
same  treatment  accorded  farmers  In  relation 
to  estimated  Income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

8.  776.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Intenud  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19M  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional Income  exemption  of  1 1,200  for  an 
individual  who  la  a  student  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSKN  (for  Mr.  Bxrn:.XB) : 

8. 770.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  guard  strategic  defense  facilities 
against  IndlvldtuOs  believed  to  be  disposed  to 
commit  acts  of  sabotage,  espionage,  or  other 
subversion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dnuuxif  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.LANGKR: 

8.  777.  A  bill  providing  for  the  retroactive 
payment  ol  old-age  insurance  benefits  imder 
title  n  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  farmers 
who  retire  after  having  attained  more  than 
66  years  of  age; 

8.  778.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  reduce  from  0  to  8  montha 
the  period  during  which  disabled  persons 
must  wait  before  becoming  entitled  to  dis- 
ability insxirance  benefits  under  such  title; 
and 

8.770.  A  bill  to  eocempt  allowancea  re- 
ceived by  members  at  State  legislatures  from 
Federal  income  tax:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

8.780.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cancellation 
ot  certain  feed  and  seed  loana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Foreatry. 

8. 781.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redlstrlct- 
Ing  of  the  Judicial  district  of  North  Dakota. 


and  for  other  purpoasa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ur.  Laitan  whan  ho 
introdueed  the  first  two  above-mentioned 
bllla,  whloh  •vpma  under  a  aeparato  head- 
ing.) 

By  Ur.  LAirOBB  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
Toxnta  of  north  Dakota) : 
8. 783.  A  blU  to  remove  wheat  for  seeding 
purpoees  which  baa  been  treated  with  poison- 
ous substancee  from  the  "unfit  for  hxinum 
consiunptlon"  category  for  the  purposes  of 
section  aa  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1033:  and 

8. 783.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  conveyance 
to  the  former  owners  of  mineral  interests  In 
certain  submarginal  lands  acquired  by  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  Stotea  of  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.  Colorado,  and  Montana;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcvilture  and  Forestry. 
8.  784.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estabUah- 
ment  of  the  Geographic  Center  of  the  North 
American  Continent  National  Monument;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pajrment  of  an 
annuity  to  widows  of  Judges;  and 

8.  780.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the  Kenaal 
School  District.  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 787.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  school  construction  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  816,  81st  Oongreas. 
to  Underwood  School  District  No.  8.  Under- 
wood. N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

8.  788.  A  bill  to  provide  overtime  pay  for 
service  of  postal  employees  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  during  month  of  December;  and 

S.  789.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  equipment 
maintenance  allowance  tor  rural  carriers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  ClvU 
Service. 

8. 790.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  preliminary 
examination  and  survey  of  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er between  Garrison  Dam  in  North  Dakota 
and  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  for  the  purpoee  of 
determining  the  advlaablllty  of  Improving 
such  river  for  navigation  between  such 
points;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KXNNXDY    (for   himself.  Mr. 

McCabtht,  Mr.  Cass  of  New  Jereey. 

Mr.  Baxtlcit,  Mr.  Bbaix,  Mr.  Btbd 

of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 

Chavxz.  Mr.  Cnnmcu,  Mr.  Claxk,  Mr. 

DoDD,  Mr.  DoTTOtAS,  Mr.  Bnolb.  Mr. 

Okkxm,  Mr.  OausmNO,  Mr.  Habt.  Mr. 

Httmfhbxt,  Mr.  jAcacsoN.  Mr.  JAvrrs. 

Mr.  Maonttsom.  Mr.  MANsraLo.  Mr. 

McOeb.  Mr.  McNamaba.  Mr.  Moaax. 

Mr.  MUBBAT.  Mr.  Musxix.  Mr.  Nxn- 

BXBOXB.  Mr.  PAOTOax.  Mr.  PBaxmBB, 

Mr.  Rakdolph.  Mr.  Stmimoton,  Mr. 

Wnj.iAMs  of  New  Jersey,  and   Mr. 

TouKO  of  Cttilo) : 

8.  701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  imemployment 

reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to  revise. 

extend,  and  Improve  the  unemployment  in- 

sxirance  program,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KxNifSDT  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  a|^;>ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr.KKFAUVSR: 
8.793.  A  bUl   for   the   relief   ot   John   H. 
Smith;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KXFAUVKR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GoBB)  : 

8.703.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  33  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Increase  the 
amount  autborlasd  for  bridges  over  Federal 
dams;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOBT: 

8. 704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1064  so  aa  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenaea  Incurred  by  him 
In  obtaining  a  higher  education;  and 

8. 706.  A  Mil  to  allow  additional  Income 
tax  exemptlona  for  a  taxpayer  or  a  spouse. 


or  a  dependent  ehUd  under  IS  yooia  of 
who  la  a  fuU-tlma  studant  at  aa 
instltutlan  abova  the  sooondary  loval:  to  tha 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Folbbmmi 
he  Introduood  the  above  bllla.  whleh 
under  a  eeparats  heading.) 

ByMr.  ORBBN:  \ 

8.700.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ot  Bobat  D. 
Joyce,  ot  Mlddletown,  RX;  to  tho 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANOBR: 
8.  707.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Xatemal 
nue  Code  of  lOM  so  aa  to  prohibit  tbo  al- 
lowance as  a  business  deduction  of  e^Mnaaa 
incurred  by  electric  power  oompanloa  la 
propagandising  against  Fedoral  eloetrte 
power  policies  and  rural  electric  < 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
8. 708.  A  blU  to  amend  tho 
Act  so  aa  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
mission,  in  exerdalng  their 
power  with  respect  to  the  tranamlaatoa  aad 
sale  of  electric  energy  subject  to  Its  Jnrladlc- 
tlon.  from  treating  as  operating  SMpoiiaaa 
those  expenses  incurred  by  eloetrte  ntttlttas 
in  propagandising  agalnat  Federal  pofwer 
pollciee  and  rural  electric  oooperatlvsK  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstato  and  mraign 
Conuneroe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  LAjrass  whoa  ho 
introduced  the  above  bllla.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LANGKR  (for  himself  aad  Mr. 
TooNo  of  North  Dakota) : 
8.  709.  A  bill  to  increase  the  anaual  la- 
come  limitations  governing  the  paynaat  of 
fMnaion  to  certain  veterans  and  their  depend- 
enta;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRBKN: 

8.800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  paynaat 
uf  certain  amounta  of  componaatioa  to  of- 
ficers who  were  found  under  the  provlalaDB 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Vltallsatloa  aad 
Betlromont  BqualisaUon  Act  of  1048  to  hava 
been  removed  from  the  active  list  of  the 
Army  without  Justification  and  who  weta 
subsequently  restored  to  the  aetlvo  IM;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 

By  Mr.  BKALL: 

8.801.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
buy  tickets  from  certain  oonunon  earrtara. 
operating  in  the  District  of  Columbia  aad 
to  seU  these  tlcketo  at  reduced  prlooe  to 
schoolchildren : 

8. 803.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  May  W, 
1030.  in  order  to  increase  the  authorlaatSon 
for  funds  for  the  extension  of  certain  projects 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Into  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purpoees;  aad 

8. 803.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  August  •, 
1066.  relating  to  the  regulation  of  farao  for 
the  transportation  of  schoolchildren  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Coaualttoo  oa 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  IflhaU 
Zanakls;  to  the  Committee  on  tho  Jndlalary. 

By  Mr.  ETOMPHRBT  (for  hlmertf  and 
Mr.  McCabtht)  : 

8. 805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fedoral  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase  graati  fbr 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works;  to 
establish  the  Office  of  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol; and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  tbo  Oom- 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bxmraaxt  whoa 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  aeparato  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRXT  (for  hlmaelf.  ICr. 

AanmsaoH.    Mr.    Cbavbs,    Ut. 

Knros.   Mr.   Moaas,   Mr.   Ni 

and  Mr.  Sncnraioir) : 

8. 800.  A  biu  to  protoet  tho  travol  rtghts  off 

persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  Ualtod  Btatas 

and  to  govern  the  lawianco  of  pains  Is.  to 

the  Committee  on  Forolga  Bnlatlnas 

(See  tho  rHnaiks  of  Mr.  HuMTMsar 

he  introduced  the  above  bill,  whldi 

imder  a  aeparato  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHRKT: 

8. 807.  A  bill  to  permit  the  remains  of  the 
lato  Michael  Joaeph  Doody  to  remain  biuled 
in  the  FOrt  Sneiling  ^atlonal  Cemetery. 
Minn.;  to  the  Commlttoe  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLOWATXB)  : 

8. 808.  A  bill  to  amend  Mctton  1  of  the  act 
of  June  36.  1048  (63  Stat.  916;  38  UB.C.  041). 
as  amended,  to  provide  fa-  appointment  of  a 
UB.  Commissioner  for  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
8. 800.  A  bill  for  the  rcU<}f  of  Gene  Maurlee 
Haguenauer;  to  the  Comntlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  hhnself.  Mr. 
HoiiraxxT.  Mr.  BBanmtas.  Mr.  Cass 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Moasx.  Mr.  Cuuul. 
Mr.  Aixorr.  Mr.  Nkubkbobb.  Mr. 
McNamaba.  Mr.  Javrs,  Mr.  Pboxmibb. 
Mr.  BxAix.  Mr.  PAsroas.  Mr.  Cabboll. 
Mr.  Habt.  Mr.  McCabtht.  and  Mr. 
DooD) : 

8. 810.  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  the  equal  protection 
or  the  laws,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Doublas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cammom.  Mr.  Clash.  Mr.  HuMraaxT. 
Mr.  KxrAnvxB.  Mr.  Makstixlo.  Mr. 
McCabtht.  Mr.  Moaa.  and  Mr.  Pbox- 

BOBB)  : 

8.811.  A  biU  routing  to  certain  Inspec- 
tions and  inveetigatlons  in  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines  and  quarrtee  (excluding  coal 
and  lignite  mlnee)  for  the  purpoee  of  obtain- 
ing information  relating  to  health  and  safety 
oondltiona,  aocldente.  and  occupational  dla- 
oaaea  therein,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Oommiuee  on  Labor  aad  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HX7MPHRBT  (for  hlmeelf.  Mr. 
Mubbat.  Mr.  Btbo  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.    Chubcb,    Mr.    OBUxxmo.    Mr. 
Habt.   ifr.   Hxmnxos.  Mr.  Jacksom. 
Mr.  jAvrra.  Mr.  Johmotom  of  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  I  .a  wars.  Mr.  Machubom. 
Mr.  MAMartBLD.  Mr.  MoCabtht.  Mr. 
Moasx.    Mr.    Mooa.    Mr.   NxuBXsexa. 
Mr.   Pbozmibx.   Mr.  Bamsolth,  and 
Mr.  Tabbobouoh)  : 
8.813.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Touth  Conaervatlon  Corpe  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outooor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men   and  to  advance  the 
ooneervatlon.  development,  and  management 
of   nattonal   reeourcea  of  timber,  eoil.   and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Labor   and  Publlo   Welfare. 

(See  the  ronarks  of  Mr.  Humfhbbt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  eeparate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  THX7RMOND: 
8.  818.  A  bill  to  estebUsh  qualificaUons  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

8.  814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Servlcea  Act  of 
1040.  as  amended,  to  prevent  the  allocation 
of  procureoient  contracta  to  certain  desig- 
nated geographical  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee; to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kochbl)  : 
8.816.  A  bill  to  eliminate  claims  of  Im- 
munity from  State  and  local  taxea  baaed  on 
contracta    with    the    United   Statea   or    Ita 
agenclee  or  instnunentalltlea:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRB: 
8. 810.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aartstanno 
to  the  Statee  for  educational  purpoeee  by  re- 
turning to  the  States  a  portion  of  tho  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  collected  therein:   to  tho 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pboxiobb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tm- 
dor  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LANGEH: 

8. 817.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Freda  Feller; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Soott) : 

8.  818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  and  two 
additional  Judgea  for  the  vrestem  district  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clash  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNBDY  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
Clash)  : 

8.810.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1058  in  order  to  re- 
peal certain  provisions  requiring  affidavita  of 
loyalty  and  allegiance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  renuu-ks  of  Mr.  Kxnnxdt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

8.  820.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Clifford  Nor- 
man McLeod    (also  known  as  Clifford  Mats- 
Lloyd.  Clifford  McLloyd.  and  Clifford  Lloyd); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

8  J.  Ros.  36.  Joint  resolution  propoelng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  office  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAKanxLO  when 
he   introduced   the   above   Joint   resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER: 

8 J.  Res.  37.  Joint  reeolution  to  permit  the 
use  of  food  for  peace;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BxctcMXLOanM 
when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint  reeolu- 
tion. which  appear  under  a  aeparate  head- 
ing.) 

ByMr.  DIRKSEN: 

8  J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  Statee  to  pro- 
claim the  period  from  February  8.  1959,  to 
Febniary  14,  1950.  as  National  Negro  History 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVBR: 

S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  reeolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  authorize  Governors  to 
fill  temporary  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KKPAUVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DnuuxN.  and  Mr.  Hmsumtaa) : 

S.J.  Ree.  40.  Joint  reeolution  propoelng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  casee  where  the  President  is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  dutlea 
of  his  ofllce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KxrAUvoi  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions, 
which  appear  imder  aeparate  headings.) 


USE  OF  AMERICAN  FOOD  AS  PART 
OP  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  on  be- 
half of  mjrself,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadob],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  WlBConsin  [Mr.  Proxmibi],  a 
concurrent  resolution  wljich  should  be 
basic  to  any  farm  legislation  passed  fay 
this  body  in  this  session. 

It  is  fitting  that  today,  when  the  Con- 
gress has  once  again  been  presented  with 


a  Presidential  message  which  forebodes 
only  despair  for  the  producers  of  agri- 
cultural abundance,  we  should  place  the 
American  farmer  in  his  true  perspective. 

In  every  other  country  In  the  world,  a 
flowing  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
would  be  considered  the  great  treasure 
that  it  truly  is.  And  in  our  hearts  we 
here  do  so  consider  it.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  reach  our  goal  of  the  maximum 
good  to  be  derived  traxn.  the  use  of  this 
wealth,  we  need  to  state  clearly  some 
guidelines.  This  concurrent  resolution 
embodies  such  guidelines  and  states  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  is  to  resolve  the 
paradox  of  American  agricultural  sur- 
pluses existing  in  a  hungry  world.  A 
similar  resolution  is  being  introduced 
concurrently  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Representative  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovesn]. 

It  IB  our  hope  that  by  following  these 
guidelines,  we  will  develop  legislation  in 
this  session  that  will  implement  this  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  rwolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoks^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  CMr. 
Proxkhue  in  the  chair).  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  under  the 
rule,  will  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  concurrent  resolutkm  (S.  Con. 
Res.  8)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereaa  the  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
produced  by  the  American  farmer  la  the 
marvel  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  moat  of  the  people  of  the  world 
are  undemoiirished;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  hlatorlcaUy 
have  been  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
other  peoplee;  and 

Whereas  in  many  Nations  of  the  free 
world  vital  economic  development  programs 
are  retarded  and  political  stability  Is  threat- 
ened by  an  Inadequate  supply  of  food;  and 

Whereas  the  remarkable  bounty  of  the 
free  American  farmer  has  resulted  in  ac- 
cumulations of  farm  c(»nmoditiee  for  which 
there  is  Insxifficient  domestic  demand:  and 

Whereaa  the  Congreea  aeeks  to  reduce  un- 
necessary expenditures.  Including,  where 
possible,  thoee  for  commodity  storage  and 
for  foreign  assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  bloc  has  publicly 
challenged  the  United  Statee  and  her  alllea 
to  economic  competition  in  demonstrating 
befcwe  the  world  the  vlabUlty  of  their  re- 
spective economic  systems:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houee  of 
Representativea  coitcurring) .  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congrees  that  an  agricultural 
abundance  is  one  of  America's  greatest  as- 
seta  for  raising  living  standards  and  pro- 
moting peace  and  stability  In  the  free  world; 
and  that  Congrees  favors  action  to  reeolve 
the  paradox  of  American  agricultural  sur- 
pluses and  world  food  needs  by  nK>re  fuUy 
utilizing  the  resourcee  of  the  American 
,  farmer  aa  an  Integral  part  of  the  United 
Statee'  foreign  assistance  program. 

Sac.  a.  This  concurrent  reeolution  may 
l>e  cited  as  the  "Food  for  Peace  Reeolution.'' 


RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  resolutions  were  re- 
ported or  submitted  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

Mr.  HILL,  firom  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and   PubUc   Wtifare.   reported   an   original 
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rHdIwtlaa  (8.  Bas.  66).  wblch  waa  refmrcd 
to  th«  OommittM  on  Bula*  and  Admlnlitra- 
tlon. 

(8m  the  Bbore  raolutlon  printed  In  full 
wbere  It  kppe«n  under  the  heading  "Be- 
ports  of  Ooaunltteea.") 

Mr.  Hnx.  from  tfie  Committee  on  Zjebor 
•nd  Pabllo '  Welfare,  reported  an  original 
reeolutlon  (8.  Bee.  66),  which  was  referred 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Biilae  and  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon. 

(See  the  above  reeolutlon  printed  In  full 
where  It  appear*  under  the  heading  "Re- 
fotXM  of  Oommltteee.") 


STUDY  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER 
dVIL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM  MAY 
BK  FURTHERED  BY  ASSISTANCE 
FROM  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  OF 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HsusKA)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  67) ,  which  was  referred  to 
the  C(»nmittee  on  Armed  Services : 

Whereas  a  nuclear  attack  upon  the  United 
States  would  place  upon  the  existing  civil 
defense  organization  responsibilities  far  In 
excess  of  the  capabilities  of  their  present 
manpower  and  resources; 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  a  large  reser- 
Tolr  of  trained  and  disciplined  personnel  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion In  the  event  of  such  an  emergency: 

Whereas  such  a  reservoir  Is  available  In 
the  form  of  the  reeerve  components  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  among  the  members  of  which 
are  persons,  many  of  whom  are  experienced 
In  conditions  of  actual  warfare,  trained  In 
transportation,  commxinlcatlon,  food  supply, 
first  aid.  and  other  essential  skills;  and 

Whereas  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States,  at  Its  32d  annual  con- 
vention on  June  27,  1068.  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  that  a  study  be  made  of  ways 
and  means  of  employing,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  found  feasible,  the  skills  and 
experience  of  active,  standby,  and  retired 
members  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  formulating  a  practical  plan 
for  civil  defense:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  C!ommlttee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorised  and  directed  under 
section  lS4(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1046,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XZV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
with  a  view  to  developing  a  plan  for  organ- 
ising and  utilising  the  manpower  and  re- 
sources of  the  various  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
earr3rlng  out  the  civil  defense  program  in 
the  event  of  an  armed  attack. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 


II 


THE  BYRD  ANTARCTIC  COMMISSION 

Mr.  WHiEY.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  «rt:abllsh  an  Antarctic  Commission.  In 
proposing  this  legislation.  I  am  happy 
to  include  as  cosponsors  the  following 
Senators:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  BiNNrrr,  Mr. 
Capihart,  Mr.  Casi  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Omen,  VLc.  Holland,  Mr.  Humphrkt, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Magnttson.  Mr.  Mans- 
FiKLD,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Stkmnis.  Mr. 
Enoli.  and  Mr.  Yakborough. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  be 
named  the  "Richard  E.  Byrd  Antarctic 
CommisBlon."  in  honor  of  the  great  ex- 


plorer whose  Dam«  •ymboUzes  man's 
search  into  the  unknown,  man's  courage 
in  the  face  of  the  elements,  man's  devo- 
tion to  duty. 

The  Commission  itself  would  be  com- 
posed of  a  Director,  ^o  Deputy  Direc- 
tors, and  an  11-member  board  of  gov- 
ernors— all  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  Commission  for  the  following 
major  purposes: 

First.  To  collect,  consolidate,  and  bet- 
ter utilize  the  available  data  on  the  South 
Polar  region ; 

Second.  Reevaluate  this  data  in  the 
light  of  current  needs,  and.  so  far  as 
possible,  make  recommendations  for 
clearer,  more  effective  policies; 

Third.  Conduct  field  and  laboratory 
studies  to  further  knowledge  of  science, 
commerce.and  related  activities: 

Fourth.  Be  prepared  to  conduct  re- 
search, <  investigation,  and  experimenta- 
tion in  Antarctic  matters  relating  to  the 
national  defense  or  other  interests  of  the 
United  States; 

Fifth.  Assist,  and,  as  necessary,  direct 
plans  by  other  U.S.  agencies  for  opera- 
tions or  expeditions  into  the  Antarctic, 
for  military,  scientific,  or  other  purposes ; 

Sixth.  Establish  a  depository  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  Antarctic. 

There  is  a  generally  recognized  need 
for  better  protecting  U.S.  interests,  and 
establishing  and  maintaining  rights  in 
Antarctica.  Unfortunately,  until  now, 
this  has  been  a  scattered  and  sporadic 
effort — a  kind  of  off-again,  on-again  pol- 
icy. Approximately  14  different  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  participated  in 
or  have  expressed  interest  in  the  region. 
However,  there  has  been  practically  no 
coordination  of  these  scattered  interests. 
As  a  result,  we  have  had — at  best — a  hazy 
policy. 

The  aim  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  promote  a  more  effective  policy  and 
to  better  protect  MB.  interests  in  the 
Antarctic. 

To  accommodate  additional  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  join  as  sponsors  of  this 
bill.  I  request  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  privileged  to  Ue  on  the  table  until  the 
end  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  addition.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  bill  itself  and 
an  accompansrlng  statement  on  the  back- 
ground of  Antarctica  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoiu). 

The  bill  (S.  764)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuity and  support  of  study,  research 
and  development  of  programs  for  peace- 
ful uses  in  science,  commerce,  and  other 
activities  related  to  Antarctica,  which 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to 
gathering,  evaluating,  correlating,  and 
dispersing  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge obtained  from  expkmttian,  re- 
search, and  other  media  relaUzig  to 
weather,  oommunieations,  travri.  and 
other    areas    of    information;    also    to 


coordinate  Antarctic  activltiee  amoog 
those  aceneies  of  the  X3B.  Oovemment 
and  private  Institutions  interested  in  or 
concerned  directly  with  the  promotion, 
advancement,  increase,  and  dlfftisicti  of 
knowledge  of  the  Antarctic;  and  to  di- 
rect and  administer  UJ9.  Antarctic  pro- 
grams in  the  national  interest,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  WnxT  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUe  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkokb. 
as  follows: 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congress  assetnbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ~Rlchard  K.  Byrd 
Antarctic  Commission  Act  of  1969". 

DcrmtmNS 

Sac.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Richard  S. 
Byrd  Antarctic  Commission. 

(2)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  "Board"  means  ths  Board  of  Oaw- 
ernors. 

(4)  "Oommlasloned  cOoer"  means  a  eom- 
missloned  officer  of  the  Armed  Forees  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


THS  ooMinasioif 
Sac.  3.  There  Is  established  in  the  Bseeu- 
tlve  Branch  of  the  Oovemment,  the  Richard 
K.  Byrd  Antarctic  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  a  Director,  two 
Deputy  Directors,  and  a  Board  of  Oovemosa. 

ruKcnoNs  or  thk  coMxiaaioir 

Sbc.  4.  The  Commission  shaU — 

(1)  maintain  a  depository  of  Informattoa 
relating  to  the  Antarctic  Including:  (A)  an 
records  of  the  Commission,  <B)  originals  or 
copies  of  records  within  the  Szecutlve  Branch 
relating  to  the  Antarctic,  (C)  books,  pamph- 
lets, periodicals,  and  articles  dealing  with  ths 
Antarctic,  and  (D)  such  other  Information 
as  the  Commission  considers  desirable; 

(3)  conduct  such  field  and  laboratory 
studies  and  evaluations  as  It  eonsldera  ad- 
visable to  fiu-ther  the  knowledge  of  the 
Antarctic  In  science,  commerce,  and  related 
activities,  which  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to  gathering,  evaluating,  and  dis- 
persing of  Information  and  knowledge  ob- 
tained from  exploration,  research,  and  other 
media,  relating  to  weather.  oommunlcatk»a, 
travel,  and  other  areas  of  Information: 

(3)  publish  or  arrange  for  the  ptibllea- 
tion  of  scientific,  technical,  historical,  aad 
general  information  so  as  to  further  ths  dis- 
semination of  Information  about  the  Ant- 
arctic, when  the  dissemination  Is  consistent 
with  the  Interests  of  national  security  and 
the  public  Interest  (publication  may  bs  mads 
without  regard  to  section  87  of  the  Act  of 
January  13,  1895,  ch.  3S  (38  Stat.  838).  and 
section  11  of  the  Act  at  March  1.  1919,  eh.  « 
(40  Stat.  1370:  44  U.S.C.  111)); 

(4)  with  the  concurrence  and  approval  of 
the  Board,  perform,  at  the  request  of  the 
head  of  any  ssscutive  agency,  epedfie  re- 
search. Investigation,  or  ezperlmenUUon  In 
connection  with  mattan  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and/cr  the  Intereete  of  tbs 
United  States: 

(6)  approve  the  plans  for  and  supervise 
Antarctic  operations  or  «q)edlttons  con- 
ducted by,  or  supported  by,  other  agencies 
of  the  United  Btotee  except  for  opmtMa^ 
ot  expeditions  or  part*  thereof  which  are 
military  In  character; 

(6)  assist  private  Antaretlo  expedltVme  or 
research  programs  when  euch  i>tgtTtani*e  le  in 
the  beet  Intsresta  of  the  United  Statss; 

(7)  accept  and  utlllae  the  serrlees  of  vol- 
nntary  and  uncompensated  ptrtftin^l  and 
provide  transportation  and  subafstance  aa 
authcn-lMd  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  August 
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3,  194e.  ehaptar  744  (60  SUt.  808).  as 
amended  (6  UB.C.  73b-9),  for  peraons  eerv- 
Ing  without  compensation:  and 

(8)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or  gift, 
and  hold  or  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease,  or  loan, 
real  or  personal  property  necessary  for,  or 
resulting  from,  the  ezerclee  of  authority  un- 
der this  Act; 

(9)  receive  and  use  funds  donated  to  the 
Commlsston  If  such  funds  are  donated  with- 
out reetrlction  other  than  that  they  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  general  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(10)  report  to  the  President  before  Sep- 
tember 16  of  each  year,  summarising  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  and  making  such 
recommendations  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
The  report  shaU  Include  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board. 

THB  onucToe  or  ths  ooaoosaioM 

Sk.  6.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  period  of  6  years 
and  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  preecrlbed  in 
section  107(a)  of  the  rederal  KxecuUve  Pay 
Act,  19S6  (70  Stat).  He  may  be  a  person 
appointed  from  civilian  life  or  a  commU- 
Bioned  officer  In  an  active  at  retired  stattu. 

(b)  The  Director  shaU — 

( 1 )  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Commission; 

(2)  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  considers 
neceeeary  to  carry  out  this  act;  and 

(3)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  act: 

(4)  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors 
ex  officio. 

(c)  The  appointments  made  and  the  com- 
pensation fixed  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  CVvll  Service  Commission.  How- 
ever, the  Director  may  employ  such  technical 
and  professional  personnel,  and  fix  their 
compensation,  as  he  considers  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  or  the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  Director  may  terminate 
the  employment  of  any  officers  or  employees, 
except  the  Deputy  Directors,  whenever  he 
considers  that  termination  to  be  in  the  best 
intcreeta  of  the  United  SUtes,  excspt  that 
no  person  in  the  classified  service  may  be 
removed  or  suqMnded  without  pay  tmlees  It 
Is  accomplished  under  the  act  of  August  34. 
1913  (ch.  389.  37  SUt.  566),  as  amended 
(6  UB.C.  053) . 

i>u*ui  I  masL'ioas 
Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Deputy  Directors  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  SenaU.  and  shaU 
perform  such  duties  as  be  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Directors  may  be  appoint- 
ed from  civilian  life  or  may  be  commlaaloned 
officers  in  an  active  or  retired  sUtus.  How- 
ever. If  the  Director  is  appointed  from  clvU- 
lan  life,  only  one  Deputy  Director  may  be  a 
commissioned  officer.  If  the  Director  Is  a 
commlsalcmed  officer,  both  Deputy  Directors 
shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life. 

(c)  The  Deputy  Directoca  shaU  be  paid 
• a  year. 


■auTsaT    aTAToa    or 


AMB 


8bc.  7.  (a)  When  a  commlaaloned 
Is  appointed  ae  Director  or  Deputy  Director, 
he  Is  not  subject  to  military  authority  and 
may  not  eserelse  command  over  any  membera 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtae  ex- 
cept as  the  Preeident  may  preacrlhe. 

(b)  The  appointment  of  a  commissioned 
officer  as  Director  or  Deputy  Director  doee  not 
affect  his  sUtus  or  rank  or  the  pay  and 
allowances  Incident  to  bla  sUtus  or  rank. 
He  U  entitled  to  receive  the  pay  and  allow- 
atices  payable  to  an  ofBotr  of  his  rank  and 
length  of  service,  for  whloh  the  appropriate 
department  shall  be  reimbursed  from  any 
funda  available  to  defray  tiw  expensee  of  the 
Commission.  He  is  also  entitled  to  be  paid 
by  the  Commission  the  amount  by  which  the 


oompenaatlon  provided  for  the  Director  or 
Deputy  Director  exceeds  his  annual  military 
pay  and  allowances. 

so4s»  or  oovBtKoaa 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Board — consisting  of  eleven 
members — shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Scl- 
encee:  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation; Secretary  of  Defense;  Secretary  of 
SUte;  Secretary  of  Interior:  Secretary  of 
CcMnmerce,  or  their  deelgnees,  plus  four  se- 
lected from  civil  life  who  are  eminently  quali- 
fied in  their  professions  so  as  to  provide.  In 
addition  to  Federal  administration,  a  broad 
field  of  knowledge  and  experience  which  will 
properly  relate  the  actlvltlee  of  the  (}ommls- 
slon  to  the  National  Welfare. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Board.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  president  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Scienoee;  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation;  Secretary  of  Defense; 
SecreUry  of  SUte;  SecreUry  of  Interior; 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  their  deelgneee, 
ShaU  be  appointed  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
except  that  (1)  any  member  ai^polnted  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  his  predecessor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  the  term;  (2) 
the  term  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Preei- 
dent at  the  Ume  of  appointment,  one  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  one  at  the  end  of  taax 
years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  six  years:  and 
(3)  a  member  may  be  reappointed  to  the 
Board  for  not  more  than  one  additional 
term:  and  (4)  the  members  of  the  Board 
who  are  Cabinet  members  shaU  be  monbers 
of  that  Board  during  the  teniure  of  office  as 
Cabinet  members. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  860  per  day— for  each  day — ex- 
cept members  of  the  Preeident's  Cabinet 
during  their  servlcee  as  members  of  the 
Board,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Act  of 
A\igust  3.  1946  (ch.  744.  60  SUt.  808).  as 
amended  (6  UB.C.  7Sb-3). 

(d)  The  Board  shall — 

( 1 )  meet  annually  on  the  first  Monday  In 
November  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
chairman  determines; 

(2)  elect  a  chairman  and  vice  chalmum, 
at  the  regular  «"«ii>i  meeting,  to  serve  for 
the  following  year; 

(3)  review  and  assees  the  reeearch  and 
exploration  activities  relating  to  the  Ant- 
arctic; and 

(4)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Conunisslon  as  they  consider  appropriate  for 
the  advancement  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  the  Antarctic. 


Sac.  9.  (a)  Under  the  provisions  at  this  Act 
there  shall  be  esUbllahed  a  minimum  of 
five,  and  not  more  than  eight  reeearch  cen- 
ters at  academic  and/or  research  Institu- 
tions having  special  oompetencee  or  Interests 
In  scientific  aspects  of  polar  research. 

•nie  Commission  shall  determine  that 
each  such  center  shaU  meet  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  the  policy 
guidance  provided  by  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors,  aiui  the  Ocxnmlaaion  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  overall  development  and 
coordination  of  programs  of  research  whlob 
may  be  approved  for  development  within 
the  reeearch  centers  In.  and  related  to  the 
Antarctic  region.  Such  programs  of  re- 
search as  may  be  lnlt««f^  at  the  reeearch 
centers  with  the  approval  ot  the  Ootnmla- 
alon  shall  be  sapportad  by  Federal  or  pri- 
vate funds. 

(b)  Due  to  the  unique  requlremeata  of 
polar  reaeareh.  a  daalgnatad  number  of  fal- 
lowahlpe  ehall  he  provided  to  permit  quali- 
fied stndenta  to  conduct  studlea  at  the  re- 
search centera  and  also  In  Antarctica.    The 


Commisaion  shall  be  authorised  to  grant 
funds  In  support  of  ftilowshlps  specifically 
associated  with  polar  reeearch.  reocunmended 
by  the  Director  of  the  Ckmunlsslon  and  i4>- 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Oovcmors. 

SXSVICXS  AMD  rU  NIMI  OT  OTHXB  aCEMCISa 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  with  the 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  aiui 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  officers, 
employees,  services,  facilities,  and  informa- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  United  SUtes. 
However,  siich  services  and  facllitlee  may  be 
furnished  only  If  it  does  not  inttffere  with 
the  performance  of  the  primary  mission  of 
the  agency  concerned.  An  agency  having 
custody  of  daU  relating  to  the  mattera 
within  the  Jurtsdlctlon  of  the  Commission 
shall,  upon  request  of  the  Director,  make 
that  daU  available  to  the  Commission  with- 
out reimbursement.  ', 

(b)  Funds  available  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  scientific  or  technical  re- 
search, educational,  or  other  public  aeivlce 
are  available  for  transfer,  with  the  apiHt>val 
of  the  head  ot.  the  agency  concerned,  to  the 
Commission  for  such  use  as  Is  consistent 
with  the  purpoees  for  which  those  funds  were 
provided.  Funds  so  transfored  shall  be 
spent  by  the  Commission  for  the  purpoeee 
for  which  the  transfer  wss  made  ox  for  gen- 
eral administrative  expenses  until  such  time 
as  an  approprtation  Is  made  available  to  the 
(Tommisslon 

ACTS  AMJJIIiaU 

Sxc.  11.  Subsection  107(a)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  after  clause  (22)  : 

"(23)  Director  of  the  Antarctic  Commis- 
sion." 

Szc.  12.  Section  505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (70  SUt.  782;  5  U.S.C. 
1105),  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
subsection : 

"(f)  The  Director  at  the  Antarctic  Com- 
mission Is  authorized,  withottt  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  to  place  a 
total  of  seven  positions  in  the  Antarctic  Com- 
mission In  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule.  Such  positions  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  positions  author- 
ized to  be  placed  in  such  grades  by  subsec- 
tion (b>." 

The  statemmt  presented  by  Mr.  Wnxr 
is  as  follows: 

STATKMKirr   OM    BACKfiBOUMB   or   Amtabctxca 

UB.  Interest  In  Antarctica  datss  to  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century.  Ci^.  Na- 
thaniel B.  Palmer,  of  Stonlngton,  Cotm., 
sighted  the  continent  near  the  tip  of  the 
Palmer  Peninsula.  The  date  was  November 
17.  1820.  On  February  7.  1821,  Capt.  John 
Davis,  of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  landed  cm  the 
ahore  of  Antarctica  id<Mag  what  Is  now  known 
as  Hughee  Bay.  Davia  wrote  in  his  log 
book:  "I  think  this  southern  land  to  be  a 
continent."  He  was  right,  for  an  cxpedltkm 
led  by  Lt.  Charles  WUkes  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
proved  the  point.  This  was  the  first  tiuie 
our  Oovemment  sent  ito  ships  to  explore 
Antarctica. 

Sailing  from  the  United  SUtes.  late  la 
1838.  Wilkes  first  reached  the  Antarctica, 
south  of  Cape  Horn,  early  the  following  year. 
After  sailing  along  the  ice  pack,  westward,  ha 
went  to  Australia  for  the  AntarcUe  winter. 

He  returned  to  the  Antarctic,  south  of 
Australia,  in  December  1840.  There  he  saw 
land  at  numotms  polnto  over  a  distance 
of  1,500  miles.  Peoi^e  now  knew  ttiere  was 
a  southern  continent,  and  they  called  It 
Antarctica.  Today,  a  considerable  area  of 
Antarctica  is  known  as  Wilkes  Land. 

Varloos  nations,  from  time  to  time,  made 
minor  probings  along  the  diores  of  Antarc- 
tica, and  several  made  direct  dashes  to  the 
South  Pole,  ^wiowg  theee  were  the  Nor- 
wegian, Roald  Amundsen,  who  was  first  to 
reach  the  South  Pole,  and  about  a  month 
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laim,  Ompt.  Bobart  Falcon  Scott  arrlTWi  at 
tlw  aoatlMrnmoat  aztremlty  of  tba  fflobe, 
only  to  dlaeoT«r  that  Amondaen  had  arrlTed 
Jlnt. 

The  lint  laal  aoautt  upoa  Antarettea  was 
made  by  tha  Byrd  KqMdition  (1028-90)  and 
it  is  best  remembered  by  most  Americans  for 
the  flight  oT«r  the  South  Pole,  on  November 
S9,  1929.  No  doubt,  more  Important  were 
the  dlsoorerlfls  of  the  Sdsel  Ford  Range,  the 
Rockefeller  Mpontalns.  and  Marie  Byrd 
Land — and  the  aecompllahmenta,  Klentlfl- 
caUy — ^for  Admiral  Byrd  Mrred  more  than  30 
branches  of  science. 

Hie  Second  Byrd  Expedition  (1033-38) 
concentrated  on  sclentlflo  work  and  used 
traetCMV  more  than  any  previous  expedition. 
It  was  on  thla  expedition  that  Admiral  Byrd 
stayed  alone  at  an  advance  weather  station. 
There  he  kept  careful  records  from  March  28 
through  August  10.  1934.  No  man  had  ever 
wintered  eo  far  south  before.  Due  to  a 
faulty  stove  and  exhaust  fumes  from  a  mo- 
tor, Admiral  Byrd  almost  loet  his  life  before 
a  party  from  Uttle  America  arrived. 

Byrd  led  another  expedition  to  Antarctica 
in  1939.  known  as  the  US.  Antarctic  Service, 
and  In  which  our  Government  played  a  large 
part.  Two  bases  were  set  up:  One  called 
West  Base,  at  Uttle  America  m,  and  the 
other  called  East  Base,  on  an  Island  off  the 
west  coast  of  the  Palmer  Penlnstila.  Much 
scientUle  and  geographic  work  was  accom- 
plished by  ground  parties  and  the  use  of 
aircraft  for  exploration  and  photography  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  groiuxd  parties.  The 
men  returned  to  the  Dnlted  States  early  In 
1941. 

American  Interest  in  Antarctica  wss  fur- 
ther extended  in  1046-47.  with  the  activities 
during  the  Antarctic  summer,  carried  on 
with  13  shlpe  and  4,000  men.  It  was  called 
Operation  High  Jump.  Much  of  value  was 
accomplished.  One  outstanding  event  was 
the  flight  of  six,  two-engine  transport  planes 
from  a  Navy  aircraft  carrier  to  the  Bay  of 
Whales.  Another  was  the  success  of  ice- 
breakers in  freeing  a  path  through  the  pack 
loe.  Stm  a  third  was  the  use  of  aircraft 
tenders  and  seaplanes  to  photograph  large 
areas  of  Antarctica  never  seen,  previously. 
It  Is  known  that  Operation  High  Jump,  im- 
der  the  leadership  of  Admiral  Byrd  and  Ad- 
miral Cruaens,  discovered  more  of  Antarctica 
than  all  previous  expeditions  combined. 

During  the  Antarctic  summer,  a  small 
VJS.  expedition  called  Operation  Windmll| 
(l)M7-48)  arrived  in  Antarctica.  Helicopters 
were  used  extensively  on  this  expedition  for 
ptaotogn4>hio  purposes. 

Before  19S0,  two  other  American  expedi- 
tions visited  Antarctica,  one  led  by  Lincoln 
BUsworth  and  the  other  by  Pinn  Ronne. 
Ellsworth,  in  1985,  made  the  first  long-dis- 
tance flight.  In  easy  stages,  from  Dundee 
Island  to  within  a  few  mUes  of  Little  Amer- 
ica. He  returned  to  Antarctica  in  1938-39, 
during  which  time  he  made  aerial  surveys 
over  the  area  now  known  as  American  High- 
land. 

Finn  Ronne,  a  veteran  of  two  expeditions 
with  Admiral  Byrd,  used  the  East  Base  on 
the  west  coast  of  Palmer  Peninsula.  Ronne 
greatly  extended  the  work  of  Americans. 

IHe  problem  of  our  physical  environment 
is  of  fundamental,  continuing  Interest.  The 
things  which  make  up  this  environment 
control  much  of  otu-  physical  life,  such  as 
our  food,  clothing,  housing,  transportation, 
and  communication,  and  the  weather  of  the 
world  around  lu,  and  In  a  large  way,  affect 
our  total  environment.  It  is  essential  that 
we  know  more  about  our  physical  world  and 
environment  and  how  such  affects  our 
lives— favorable  or  otherwise. 

SdentlstB  throughout  the  world  Joined  to 
establish  the  International  Geophysical  Tear. 
An  Important  metot  for  study  was  Ant- 
arctica, and  12  nations  Joined  In  estob- 
Ushlng  bases  or  stations  at  the  edge  of 
Antarctica,  and  Inland,  even  at  the  South 


Pole  Itself.  The  Intemational  Geophysical 
Tear  opened  formally  on  July  1.  1987  and 
ended  December  31,  1968.  But  the  prepara- 
tion for  US.  participation  In  the  Antarctic 
began  in  November  19M.  when  the  US.  Navy 
sent  the  Icebreaker  ATM  A  to  look  for  ap- 
propriate sites  for  scientific  stations. 

"niat  was  only  the  beginning,  for  under 
the  operations  leadership  of  Rear  Adm. 
George  J.  Dufek.  an  Antarctic  veteran  of 
two  previous  expeditions,  and  with  Rear 
Adm.  Richard  B.  Byrd  as  ofllcer  in  charge 
of  the  broad  proipram,  six  stations  were  es- 
tablished on  Antuxtlca  and  the  air  facility 
base  at  McMurdo  Sound  was  established. 

Our  scientific  interests  were  handled  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  or- 
ganisation set  up  the  framework  of  scientific 
plans  to  carry  out  our  part  in  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysicfil  Tear,  a  special  committee 
for  this  purpose  with  a  subcommittee  on  the 
Antarctic.  The  stJbcommittee  was  headed  by 
Dr.  Laurence  Govild,  with  Admiral  Byrd  as 
honorary  chalrmim. 

The  Navy  was  given  the  task  of  getting 
the  scientists  t«:>  the  Antarctic,  building 
their  stations,  and  seeing  that  they  were 
fed  and  supported. 

The  Navy  designated  the  project  Operation 
Deep  Freeze.  Admiral  Dufek  was  able  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  Army.  Air  Force. 
Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  help  ac- 
complish the  vast  project  of  locating,  build- 
ing, and  establishing  the  bases  for  the  use 
of  our  lOY  scientists. 

On  Operation  I>eep  Freeze  I  (1965-58)  the 
Navy  built  two  st.ations  on  the  shore  of  the 
Roes  Sea — one  at  McMurdo  Sound,  the  other 
near  Admiral  Byrd's  earlier  Little  Americas. 
In  addition  to  ostablishing  the  bases,  the 
Navy  flew  four  Nnvy  aircraft  from  New  Zea- 
land to  McMurdo  Sound.  These  notable 
flights  marked  tha  first  to  fly  from  another 
land  mass  to  Antarctica.  While  the  planes 
were  in  Antarctii^a  that  eeason,  they  flew 
over  1,800.000  square  miles,  of  which  ap- 
proximately a  million  square  miles  had  never 
been  seen  before.  One  of  the  notable  flights 
was  from  McMunio  Sound  across  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent  to  the  Weddell  Sea  and 
return,  nonstop. 

When  the  alrpi  lanes  and  ships  left  the 
Antarctic  early  in  1958.  Americans  had  seen 
about  4  million  of  the  6\i  million  square 
miles  of  Antarctica.  At  the  termination  of 
Deep  Freeze  I  73  men  remained  at  Little 
America  and  03  at  McMurdo  Sound.  In 
addition,  supplies  and  equipment  were  left 
with  which  to  construct  two  more  stations, 
one  in  Marie  Byrd  Land  and  the  other  at  the 
South  Pole. 

Deep  Freeze  H.  the  following  season  (1968- 
67)  saw  great  accomplishments.  The  Byrd 
Station  was  constructed  after  great  hardship 
and  by  efllciency  at  the  men  who  set  out  to 
build  this  base.  This  project  took  the  com- 
bined effort  of  the  three  services,  big  trac- 
tors, aircraft,  and  a  great  amount  of  pa- 
tience in  covering  approximately  800  miles 
over  rough  ice  and  at  points,  giant  crevssses 
which  had  to  be  bridged  in  order  that  the 
tractor  supply  trains  could  pass. 

On  October  31,  1968,  Rear  Admiral  Dufek 
and  a  Navy  crew  flew  to  and  landed  at  the 
South  Pole.  This  was  the  third  group  In 
history  to  stand  at  the  pole;  Amundsen,  In 
1011,  and  Soott.  in  1912.  But  the  admiral's 
mission  was  not  the  matter  of  a  first,  but 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  South  Pole  sdentlflc  station. 

Before  the  work  was  completed  at  the 
South  Pole  station,  the  Air  Force  had 
dropped  more  than  700  tons  of  material, 
equipment,  and  supplies.  Those  who  were 
to  spend  the  long  winter  night  at  the  pole- 
scientists  and  military — were  flown  in  by 
Navy  aircraft.  That  winter  the  temperature 
went  down  to  a  minus  102*  below  Mro. 

During  Deep  Freeae  IZ.  three  other  sta- 
tions were  built  by  the  Navy — one  at  Cape 
Hallett.  occupied  by  American  and  New  Zea- 


land staffs;  anothsr  at  the  Kaox  Oosst. 
named  "WUkee"  for  the  naval  rnxfUMtr,  maA 
the  third  aeroas  the  eonUnsBt  at  tiM  !«• 
shelf  ol  the  WeddeU  Sea.  eaUed  Blsvwth. 

Deep  FisMs  III  (1967-68)  and  Deep  Vkesas 
IV  (1958-60)  were  latgsly.  opwattoos  «(  n- 
supply  and  loflstioal  support. 

The  us.  scientista  have  carried  <m  what 
Is  believed  to  be  the  most  affective  selsatUle 
exploratory  work  and  ooordlnatlan  of  aolan* 
tiflc  interest  ever  attempted  In  Aataretloa. 
In  addition  to  the  sdcntiflc  dtsetpUnss  stud- 
ied and  complied,  the  United  Statae  has  par- 
ticipated In  exploring  between  15,000  and 
20.000  miles  of  AntarcUca  as  a  part  la  the 
lOT  programs.  In  these  scientific  trsks  the 
American,  and  eight  other  natlone  have 
found  mountain  ranges  and  exploeed  ex- 
tensive areas  in  unexplored  regions.  The 
resulting  discoveries  Included  new  moun- 
tains and  knowledge  thst  there  Is  about  40 
percent  more  ice  in  Antarctica  than  was 
previously  estimated.  Other  scientific  work 
was  accomplished  on  the  trails. 

During  the  period  from  July  1.  10ST  to 
December  81.  1068.  the  scientists  worklof 
in  the  South  Polar  region  have  studied 
cosmic  rays,  geomagnetism,  meteorology. 
Ionospheric  obeervatlons,  gravity.  seUiaotogy. 
glaclology.  aurora,  and  airglow.  The  data 
from  these  observations  are  being  collected 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  win  be 
made  available  to  extend  and  broaden 
knowledge  of  our  physical  world. 

It  is  readily  understood  that  Antarettea 
presents  special  problems,  because  of  Ita 
severe  climate  and  its  remotenees,  which  has 
made  the  vast,  mysterious  and  Ice-loeked 
continent  relatively  icacceeslble.  As  a  re- 
sxilt,  this  forbidding  area  of  the  world  re- 
quired exploratory  expeditions  In  advance, 
before  selected  locations  for  the  construction 
of  the  scientific  stations  could  be  fully 
determined. 

The  scientists  were  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  plans  of  scientific  study  pro- 
gramed for  the  Intemational  Geophysloal 
Tear.  They  required  substantial  loglstloal 
support  in  order  to  operate  their  laboratories 
in  remote  areas  of  Antarctica. 

This  logistic  support  was  provided  bf  tlM 
Departntent  of  Defense  in  one  of  the  grsatset 
achievements  in  tiM  history  of  polar  ^rrptw^ 
tion,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Admiral 
Dufek.  commanding  ofllcer  of  Task  Poree  8i. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  to  contintM 
US.  sclenUfic  progranu  in  Antarctica,  In  the 
post-IOT  at  the  Byrd.  Pole,  aallett  sUtloas 
and  McMurdo  Air  Facility,  with  some  sum- 
mer activity  at  Little  America.  The  Ble- 
worth  and  Wilkes  stations  are  to  be  operated 
by  Argentina  and  Australia,  respeotlvely.  with 
American  scientists  participating  at  tha 
stations. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  polar  reesarOh 
INvgrams  will  have  long-range  objectives, 
and  it  is  also  reallaed  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  wlU  be  looked  to  to  oonthrat  to 
fund,  not  only  the  logistical  support,  but 
cost  of  operating  the  programs  of 
Such,  places  the  Government  in  a  key  posi- 
tion where  acroas-the-board  eoordlnatkm  vttl 
continue  to  be  neoeeaary.  not  only  among 
the  many  branches  of  jUks  Oovemment  In- 
terested in  various  phasm  of  AntaretJo  sffort, 
but  also  to  work  with  civilian  planning  aad 
direction  of  polar  reeearch  programe.  Tb» 
Oovenunent  and  civil  interests  should  be  la 
a  poaition  to  draw  upon  the  experience  and 
Judgment  erf  scientists  in  and  out  of  aoveen- 
ment.  and  afford  a  means  for  both  groupa  to 
conduct  programs  in  particiilar  fields  ot  re- 
search. There  should  be  full  coordlnatUa 
among  both  groupe  in  order  to  benefit,  mu- 
tually, and  in  the  general  Interest  tbare 
should  be  an  avoidance  of  duplication. 

The  planning,  development,  orgaalaatloii. 
and  direction  of  varloue  ^rpee  of  polar  effort 
should  include,  not  only  the  seienttfle  re- 
search phaaes  but  also,  various  othsr  tmz 
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pacts  of  oompetenoes,  in'^rssts,  and  valuee 
as  parts  in  the  integratioa  of  programs  and 
capabilltlee:  thereby  foetnrlng  and  develop- 
ing as  broad  a  national  base  as  possible, 
compoeed  of  Oovemment,  private  institution, 
and  aoademlo  oompetence,  eo  that  an  or- 
ganisation will  serve  aad  repreeent  the  total 
VJB.  intsrasta  m  Antarottei. 

The  propoeed  leglala^4on  contemplates 
these  sassatlal  factors,  and  proposes  to 
bring  together  research,  administrative, 
operational.  logistical,  atadsmic,  and  gen- 
eral phases  in  a  central  organisation  for 
achieving  the  national  aiid  civil  objectives. 
Each  major  US.  Intereet  would  Join  In.  and 
acUvely  partidpaU  in  the  Richard  S.  Byrd 
Antarctic  Commiaaion  as  the  device  for 
achieving  the  alms  aad  purpoaee  Indigenous 
to  a  free  society.  The  lariad  and  eompU- 
cated  problems  involving  ths  broad' US.  In- 
terests in  Antarctica  at  the  national  level 
require  implementation  and  organization 
which  will  coneolidate  the  diverse  intereeta 
both  govenunental  and  private,  and  provide 
all  segments  with  a  mtans  for  pUmnlng, 
policymaking,  administrallon.  operation,  and 
management  of  the  tota:  interests  and  re- 
quirements for  tiM  best  advantage  of  all 
concerned. 


COOPERATION  WITH  STATES  ON 
JXJVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  on 
behalf  ol  myself,  the  serJor  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kktauvei].  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  CarsoixI. 
and  tb«  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Lahgbb]  two  bills  relating 
to  the  control  and  prevention  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  One  of  thes8  meaaures 
would  provide  for  aaciatanoe  to  and  co- 
operation with  States  for  the  training 
of  qualified  personnel  for  work  in  various 
fields  involving  the  pi«ventlon,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency: the  other  would  provide  for  as- 
sistance to  States  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  demonstrating  or 
developing  Improved  techniques  and 
practices  for  the  diminution,  control,  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  dolinqoency. 

In  introducing  proporad  toclalaUoo  on 
juvenile  delinquency  or  in  i1*r'ii«"*rg  the 
subject,  it  has  been  the  cisitom  to  point 
with  alarm  at  the  rising  tide  of  lawless- 
ness among  our  youth.  I  am  not  going  to 
do  that  here  today  because  I  feel  that  we 
all  know  the  scope  and  dimensions  of  the 
problem.  Further,  we  know  the  value  of 
our  youth  and  the  noeessltf  In  these 
crucial  times  of  seeing  that  each 
yoimgster  has  the  opportunity  to  grow 
to  responsible  adulthood.  We  need  re- 
sponsible and  productive  citizens  more 
than  we  have  ever  needed  them,  and  we 
can  produce  such  dtigens  only  if  we  take 
steps  DOW  to  curtail  the  blight  of  delin- 
quency which  has  spread  so  rapidly 
across  our  land. 

Testimony  adduced  at  hearings  of  the 
C<«imittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency indicates  that  one  of  the  most 
acute  problems  faced  by  local  and  State 
agencies  dealing  with  Juveniles  is  the 
lack  of  trained  personnel.  All  too  often 
courts  are  hampered  because  of  a  lack 
of  trained  probation  and  social  workwa 
to  implement  the  work  and  dedsiODs  of 
the  judge;  Institutions  are  much  too  fre- 
quently reduced  to  mere  programs  of 


oontainment;  clinics  and  other  social 
agencies  are  forced  to  spread  their  avail- 
able talent  so  thin  that  their  effective- 
ness is  often  dissipated;  and  many  po- 
lice departments  have  no  speeiaUfied 
aaaistance  in  their  crucial  work  with 
children.  In  community  after  com- 
mtmity,  we  have  found  this  same  pat- 
tern and  listened  to  the  same  pleas  for 
adequate  personnel  in  terms  of  both 
qtiantity  and  quality. 

The  bill  for  the  demonstrating  or  de- 
veloping of  improved  techniques  and 
practices  would  provide  for  the  appro- 
priation of  a  small  amount  of  "risk  cap- 
ital" to  be  used  for  grants  to  States  and 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  or  research  for 
special  projects  which  hold  promise  of 
making  a  substuitial  contribution  to  the 
strengthening  or  improving  of  programs 
for  the  diminution,  control,  or  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  fight  against  delinquency  has. 
quite  properly  I  believe,  been  a  limited 
one.  And  the  passage  of  these  two  bills 
would  be  in  line  with  this  tradition  for 
these  measures  would  help  the  States 
to  handle  their  own  problems.  This  Ls 
no  device  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  take  over  the  problems  and 
affairs  of  the  States;  rather  it  would  put 
at  their  disposal  a  certain  amoimt  of 
aid  so  that  they  might  better  find  solu- 
tions to  their  own  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  these  two 
bills  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
bills  Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
Inferred. 

The  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Hkhhikcs 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Senators 
were  severally  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  as  Indicated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  aiwropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hehhwcs 
(for  himself,  Mr.  KKvanvn.  Mr.  Carsoll. 
and  Mr.  Langss).  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
as  follows  : 

8.786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
States  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
demonstrating  or  developing  improved  tech- 
niques and  practices  for  the  dimlnutton,  con- 
trol, and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency: 
and 

8.768.  A  bin  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
and  cooperation  with  States  and  institutlona 
ot  higher  learning  for  the  training  of  quali- 
fied personnel  for  work  in  various  fields  in- 
volving the  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  delinquency. 


EXPANSION  OF  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 

Ur.  wTT.T.  Mr.  Prudent.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference.  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1959.  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AnESNl.  the 
Senator  from  Marylaiid  [Blr.  Beau.],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CocmBl. 
the  Senator  from  Aikansas  (Mr.  Fdl- 
BBXOHTl,  the  SenatOT  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuKPHBrr],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jacksoe],  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennkdt]^ 


the  Senator  from  California  CBCr. 
KucHBLl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNakaka],  the  Senator  frcun 
Washington  [Mr.  M*CHtJsoir].  the  Sena- 
tor from  C^dahoma  LMr.  MoEaoEETJ, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mua- 
RAT],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
&>AXKJCAH].  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MAMsnxLD]  and  the  Soiator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastobxI.  The  bin 
is  to  provide  an  expansion  of  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  the  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  people  of  the  United 
States.  Our  rehabilitation  efforts  are 
carried  on  through  the  State-Federal 
rehabilitation  program,  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  the  Federal  level 
and  by  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation or  State  Rehabilitation  agencies 
in  the  States.  This  int>gram  was  estab- 
lished in  1920  and  expanded  l^  Public 
Law  113  of  the  78th  Congress  and  Public 
Law  565  of  the  83d  Congress.  In  1958. 
these  States  agencies  served  258  .OCO 
handicanwd  persons  and  c(»ni^ted  re- 
habilitation for  74.000.  The  program 
shows  steady  and  heartening  progress 
in  all  of  its  aspects,  but  there  remain 
certain  gai»  in  available  services.  The 
principal  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
were  designed  to  fill  those  gaps  are  as 
follows: 

nnjEPEMIMENT     LIVIKO 

At  the  present  time,  to  be  accepted 
for  rehabiUtatlon  services  there  must  be 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  handi- 
capped individual  wHl  be  emidoyable 
following  such  rehabilitation  services. 
This  means  that  many  handicapped  in- 
dividuals who  could  profit  suhetantially 
from  rehabilitation  services  must  be  de- 
nied benefits,  because  their  objectives 
must  be  less  than  employment.  It 
means,  likewise,  that  many  severdy  han- 
dicapped persons  who  might  become  em- 
ployable are  denied  services  because  of 
Uie  reluctance  of  re^Mxisible  profes- 
sional persons  to  predict  their  employ- 
ability.  lUs  situation  results  in  a  tragic 
waste  of  human  resources,  since  large 
numbers  of  these  handicapped  peofde 
would  actually  become  emi^oyable,  if 
they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  begin 
their  rehabilitatian  programs. 

In  this  bill,  we  would  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  for  those  whose 
objectives  must  be.  at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning, less  than  employment.  Services 
for  such  individuals  are  called  indepen- 
dent living  rehabilitation  serviees.  be- 
cause their  (4>jective  is  to  make  the 
handicaived  person  as  l2id^)aident  of 
others  as  it  Is  possible  for  him  to  be. 
^;)ecificaUy,  two  additional  classes  of 
handicapped  people  are  eligible  for  serv- 
ices under  this  title:  Institutionalized 
persons  who  as  a  result  of  rehabilita- 
tion service  can  achieve  such  ability  of 
independent  living  as  to  dispense  with 
tiie  need  for  expulsive  institutional  care, 
and  homebound  disabled  persons  who 
can  achieve  such  ability  of  lnd^;iexMlent 
living  as  to  be  able  to  6ispeoae  with  an 
attendant  at  home. 

This  program  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  by  the  State  rehabili- 
tation Bgexkcim  that  now  admintoter  the 
State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.     The  addition  of  applicants 
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for  Independent  living  rehabilitation 
aerylces  to  those  now  j>rovlded  Toca- 
tlonal  rehabilitation  serviees  la  a  nat- 
ural and  logical  extension  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  State-Federal  rdiaUIltatlon 
program.  These  agencies  already  have 
effective  working  agreemmts  with  the 
medical  and  other  professions  that  will 
provide  Independent  living  rehabilita* 
tlon  services,  as  well  as  with  rehabilita- 
tion centers  and  other  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  that  will  be  used  in  the 
program.  In  fact,  the  addition  of  the 
independent  living  program  will  not  re- 
quire the  addition  of  any  services  not 
now  being  provided  by  these  agencies  to 
their  vocational  rehabilitation  clients. 
These  services  will  Just  be  made  avall- 
abla  to  additional  groups  ol  the  handi- 
capped. 

An  ai^roprlation  of  $10  milllcm  is  au- 
thorized for  the  first  year  and  $20  mil- 
llQD  for  the  second,  with  subsequent 
amounts  to  be  determined  by  appropria- 
tions. Funds  are  to  be  allotted  to  the 
States  by  the  use  of  the  populatlon-per 
capita  Income  formula  now  used  in  al- 
lotting section  2  funds  under  the  Voca- 
tl(mal  Rehabilitation  Act.  This  amount, 
matched  by  State  fimds,  will  permit 
services  to  at  least  6.000  persons  the 
first  year  and  12,000  the  second.  The 
total  numbers  needing  such  services  are 
much  greater. 

BEHABnjTATXOIf  STALTTATION  SnVICBB 

At  the  present  time,  there  does  not 
exist  in  the  vast  majority  of  our  com- 
munities, large  or  small,  any  one  place 
or  agency  to  which  a  handicapped  per- 
son may  go  with  the  assurance  that  he 
will  get  the  complete  and  adequate 
evaluation  of  his  rehabilitation  poten- 
tial. This  hit-and-miss  method  of 
evaluatl<»i,  with  no  one  agency  respon- 
sible, tends  to  discourage  the  potential 
applicant  for  services.  It  likewise  se- 
riously limits  the  effectiveness  of  exist- 
ing services. 

Under  the  bill  the  State-Federal  re- 
habilitation program  would  be  given 
legal  responsibility  to  make  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  services  available  to  aU 
handicapped  adulta  and  to  refer  such 
handicapped  people  to  the  sources  of 
the  services  most  appropriate  for  them, 
provided  these  are  services  not  available 
in  the  evaluating  agency.  These  evalua- 
tion service  would  be  financed  on  an 
open-end  basis  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  paying  two-thirds  the  cost. 

Many  rehabilitation  efforts  have  failed 
because  of  Inadequate  evaluation  at  the 
beginning.  Complete  evaluation  is  so 
fundamental  to  the  proper  classification 
of  the  handicapped  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
vision of  suitable  services,  that  we  feel 
the  Federal  Government  should  offer 
maximum  encouragement  to  the  States 
to  Insure  the  adequacy  of  this  service. 
The  existence  of  evaliiatlon  services  such 
as  described  above  should  be  of  partic- 
ular value  In  the  assessment  of  rehabili- 
tation potential  of  the  hiindreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  who  are  making  ap- 
plication for  disability  beneflta  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  pro- 
gram. It  win  also  be  of  great  value  to 
many  other  public  and  volimtary  pro- 
grams. 


The  addition  of  Independent  living  re- 
habilitation serviees  and  centrallaed 
evaluation  to  already  existing  vocational 
rehabilitation  programg  will  fill  the  moat 
important  gape  in  rehabilitation  services 
needed  by  the  handicapped.  The  need 
for  research,  trained  personnel,  and 
funds  for  the  Implementation  of  these 
programs  will,  of  course,  be  a  oontinuoiis 
one.  The  centralization  of  these  serv- 
ices in  the  State-Federal  rehabilitation 
program  will  enable  the  State  agencies 
to  become  truly  the  focal  points  around 
which  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
program  for  all  of  the  handicapped  can 
be  built.  It  should  result  in  vastly  Im- 
proved vocational  rehabilitation  services 
as  well  as  provision  of  services  to  new 
groups. 

WOaKSHOPS  AND  OTHm  BSHABnJTATION 
rilCiiJTixs 

In  1954,  a  category  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  was  added  to  the  programs  be- 
ing administered  imder  the  Hospital 
Survey  and  Construction  Act,  conmionly 
referred  to  as  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  This 
new  category  has  been  useful  in  develop- 
ing medically  oriented  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities, principally  in  connection  with 
hospitals.  Rehabilitation  workshops  and 
many  other  supplementary  rehabilitation 
faclities  cannot  be  built  imder  this  law. 
In  addition.  It  has  proved  difficult  to  es- 
tablish vocationally  oriented  compre- 
hensive centers  under  this  act. 

This  bill  sets  up  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Ofllce  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  a  program  of  supple- 
mentary rehabilitation  facilities.  To  il- 
lustrate, under  this  legislation  public  and 
other  nonprofit  workshops  for  the  severe- 
ly handicapped,  Including  the  mentally 
ill,  mentally  retarded,  and  cerebral  pal- 
sied; hearing  and  speech  centers;  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  centers  for  the 
blind  will  be  estabUshed  or  expanded. 
Provisions  are  made  for  the  coordination 
of  this  program  with  the  EUll-Burton 
program  to  avoid  duplication.  Experi- 
ence in  administration  of  such  a  program 
was  gained  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  duilng  the  3  years  that 
funds  were  available  for  grants  for  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  agencies  under 
section  4(a)  (2) ,  Public  Law  565. 

Appropriations  of  $10  million  are  au- 
thorized for  the  first  year,  $12,500,000 
for  the  second,  and  $15  million  for  the 
third.  The  Staten  are  to  put  up  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  facilities.  Projects 
will  be  approved  by  and  submitted 
through  the  State  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW. 

B]CPix>TicxirT  or  thb  hakoicafpbd 

The  President's  Committee  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
is  responsible  for  helping  to  create  a  cli- 
mate favorable  to  the  emplosrment  of 
physically  handicapped  individuals.  The 
Chairman  is  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  C(»nmittee, 
Itself,  is  composed  of  several  hundred 
organizations  and  individuals  who  devote 
a  tremendous  amo\mt  of  voluntary  effort 
to  promoting  the  rehabilitation  and  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped.  The  only 
cost  to  this  program  to  the  Federal  Oov- 


emment  is  a  small  approprlatton  to  sup- 
port a  small  staff,  which  guides  and  co- 
ordinates this  voluntary  activity.  At 
the  present  time,  the  approprlatton  au- 
thorlaed  for  this  program  la  limited  to 
$250,000.  The  increased  cost  of  bm  fleet 
as  well  as  the  desirability  for  certain  ex- 
pansion of  functions  makes  neoeesarj  an 
increase  of  the  authorisation  for  the 
President's  Committee.  In  this  bin,  ao 
increase  to  $300,000  is  provided. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  do  not  receive  a 
greater  return  on  any  money  tbey  spend 
than  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped. Not  only  does  rehabilitation 
pay  off  in  dollars  and  cents  as  rehabil- 
itated individuals  become  taxpayers,  but 
it  results  in  tremendous  social  galni.  It 
is  a  kind  of  program  of  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  Justly  proiidL  This  pro- 
posed legislation  will  result,  I  am  sure.  In 
more  effective  and  eomtMrehenilft  rg- 
hablUtation  programs. 

The  PRBSIOINO  OFFICER.  TTae  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  772)  to  provide  evaloatton 
of  rehabilitaUon  potentials  and  refaahill- 
tation  services  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals who  as  a  result  thereof  can  achieve 
such  ability  of  independent  living  as  to 
dispense  with  the  need  for  expensive 
institutional  care  or  who  ean  dl^nenee 
with  or  largely  dispense  with  the  need 
of  an  attendant  at  home;  to  assist  In  the 
establishment  of  public  aind  private  non- 
profit workshops  and  rehabilltatiflii 
facilities;  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hxll  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  bjr 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME  TAX 

TION   FOR   STUDENTS   AT   XNSm- 
TUnONS  OF  mOHER  UEARNINa 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  amn-opriato  reference  a  bffl 
providing  taxpayers  an  additional  In- 
come tax  exemption  of  $1,200  for  de- 
pendenta  who  are  students  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  This  blU  also 
provides  the  same  income  tax  exemp- 
timis  for  taxpayers  who  are  themselves 
college  or  university  students. 

The  steadily  mounting  costs  of  ta!- 
tion.  bo(As,  and  other  educational  ex- 
penses are  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  people  of  moderate  means  to 
afford  higher  education  for  their 
children. 

For  most  people,  the  yean  when  one's 
children  are  away  at  echoed  are  years  of 
terrible  financial  burdens,  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  impossible  to  carry* 
The  tax  exemption  provided  In  my  bUL 
would  lessen  these  burdens  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  It  would  alao  provide 
needed  tax  relief  tor  thoee  atudents  who 
are  w(n-king  their  way  through  coUete 
and  who  need  every  dollar  for  edooft- 
tional  purposes. 

The  problem  of  fin^wfing  eduoatlanal 
costs  is  more  than  a  peraonal  problem 
for  miliums  of  people.  It  Is  a  vital  na- 
tional problem  and  ahouM  be  recognlaed 
as  such  in  our  tax  laws. 


i 


the  Judge;  institutions  are  much  too  fre- 
quently reduced  to  mere  programs  of 
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ParmU  who  make  tho  heavy  aaerlflce 
reqtdred  to  pay  for  education  aie  aerr- 
ing  more  than  their  own  diOdren.  They 
are  maklog  a  oontribotloQ  to  the  future 
of  their  country  which  la  impossible  to 
measure  or  exaggerate,  and  they  need 
and  deaerve  the  kind  of  tax  aasistanee 
provided  in  this  bill. 

The  PREBIDINO  OniCEU.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referrecL 

The  bin  (S.  775)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow 
an  additional  income  exemption  of 
$1,200  for  an  individual  who  is  a  student 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  snd  referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PROPOSED  DKPENBi;  FACIUTIES 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  BuTLKsl  is  unavoidably  absent  to- 
day, I  believe,  because  of  illneas.  He 
has  asked  me  to  introdufx  a  bill  for  him, 
and  to  submit  for  printing  in  the  Rbcokd 
an  accompanying  statement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ceived as  though  it  were  introduced  by 
him.  and  that  the  accompanying  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred ;  and.  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 

The  bill  (S.  776)  to  authoriee  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  guard  strategic  de- 
fense facilities  against  Individuals  be- 
lieved to  be  dispoeed  to  commit  acts  of 
sabotage,  espionage,  or  other  subversion, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dikksxh  (for  Mr. 
BuTLKi) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  statement  submitted  by  Mr. 
Disxsnv  (for  Mr.  Bvtlik)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoib,  as  follows: 
STATsacnrr  Aixx>MrA«Ttito  XimooocnoM  or 

DBvnsc    PMaums    Pbctbcxiow    Act    ar 

SSMATOa  JOHW  M>t«H>II.  BUTUB,  Jaxvamx 

20.  1969 

On  Um  buds  of  ezt«u.Ya  and  rvpeatad 
expocuras  oC  OommuiUrt  perMtrmtlon  Into  In- 
dustrial MtablUhmenU  tn  this  MaUon,  tt  Is 
apparent  that  the  defenie  of  the  United 
Statei  in  the  erent  of  war  'vould  be  senoualy 
crippled  by  Mbotage  and  tAher  acts  of  sub- 
Tcrskm  nnleas  prompt,  effectlT*  measures 
could  be  taken  to  pre'vent  them.  Although 
we  an  abhor  the  thought  of  another  global 
conflict  with  the  frlfhteniBg  pro^>eets  of  oar 
cltlee  and  Industries  betnc  laid  waste  In  a 
matter  of  minutes,  we  haTr  no  alternative  In 
the  present  state  of  the  world  but  to  face  tlM 
grim  facts  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
mi^  any  erentnallty. 

What  is  more  certain  than  that  In  the 
eTent  of  war  between  our  eaontry  and  Borlet 
Russia,  the  Oommunist  cTnsptracy  in  this 
country  will  stop  at  nothing  to  sap  th*  In- 
dustrial strength  of  this  llatitm  by  every 
derlllah  tfsrloe  of  which  these  trained  eon- 
■plratore  are  capable.  ShcWid  we  watt  untU 
an  actual  outbreak  of  hoatUlttes  before  va* 
dertakta^  to  tareM  te  tH*  appcoiHrlaae  gov- 
emmmtal  anthorltlss  powtr  to  act  — beUvsly 
to  aafagnasd  oar  IndnsMal  •stahtMUMnts 
against  sabotasar  As  oim  who  has  au  iid 
now  for  a  oanstdarable  period  of  time  on  ttoa 


Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  convineed  that  we  cannot  wait 
any  longer  to  enact  this  necessary  legisla- 
tion. After  the  defease  establlshmenti  are 
sabotaged,  after  oar  factories  are  destroyed, 
it  wtu  be  too  late  to  take  precautionary 
measures  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
wlU  not  rebuild  our  factories  or  supply 
needed  implements  of  defense. 

Briefly,  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
authorises  the  President.  whencTer  he  finds 
and  proclaims  that  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion is  threatened,  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  prevent  access  to  defense  fa- 
culties by  those  likely  to  commit  sabotage, 
eqilonage.  or  other  subrerslve  acts.  Although 
the  bUl  speclflcaUy  prorkles  that  the  pro- 
Tlsloas  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  proceedings, 
the  bUl  provides  that  any  Individual  who  Is 
barred  from  access  to  a  defense  facility  shaU 

be  notified  in  wrlUng  of  the  charges  against 
him  and  given  adequrite  opportunity  to  de- 
fend himself  against  such  charges.  The  bUl 
ftirther  provlcles  that  any  sudi  Individual 
summarily  barred  from  access  to  any  de- 
fense facility  but  in  whose  case  the  bar  Is 
removed  sa  a  result  of  the  proceedings  shall 
be  compensated  by  the  United  States  for  his 
loss  of  earnings. 

The  bill  prescribes  certain  penalties  for  a 
vlolaUon  of  Its  provlstons,  and  in  onter  to 
further  speU  out  the  safeguards  of  existing 
law  for  the  rights  of  the  IndlvldiuOs.  the 
bUl  contains  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  In  the  bill  shall  tM  construed  to  de- 
prive any  Individual  of  any  rights  or  benefits 
conferred  on  him  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
laUons  Act  as  amended  by  the  lAbor-lian- 
agement  Relations  Act  of  1947. 

Although  I  shaU  not  be  averse  to  amend- 
ments which  would  Improve  the  bm  or  make 
It  more  effective.  I  am  determined  to  press 
for  enactment  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  bill  became  in  my  Judgment  pubUc  in- 
terest demands  that  thoee  reqxmslble  for 
administration  of  the  agencies  responsible 
for  the  public  safety  be  equipped  to  discharge 
their  duties  effectively. 


RETROACTTVK  PAYMENT   OF   OU>- 
AQE  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  XjANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  retroactive  pajrment  of 
Old-Age  Insurance  Benefits  to  farmers 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
who  retire  after  having  attained  more 
than  65  srears  of  age. 

This  amendment  will  help  many  small 
farmers  who  are  6S  and  over  and  who  are 
not  now  covered  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Law.  It  will  provide  that  any  indi- 
vidual who,  whether  before  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  becomes 
mtltled  to  Old-Age  Insurance  Ben^te 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
sole^  by  reason  of  self -employment  In- 
come derived  by  him  from  any  trade  or 
business  in  which,  tf  it  were  carried  on 
exclusively  by  onidoyees.  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  services  would  constitute  ag- 
ricultural labor,  and  who,  upon  first 
becoming  entitled  to  such  benefits,  has 
attained  more  than  65  years  of  age  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  such 
title  to  the  oontrary.  be  entitled  to  an 
old-age  Insurance  benefit  under  such 
title  for  each  month  after  the  date  he 
attained  65  years  of  age. 

TtePRJBSIDINO  OFFICER,  llie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bffl  (8.  777)  providing  for  tbe 
retroactive  payment  of  old-age  insurance 


benefite  under  title  n  of  ttie  Social  fSeev- 
rity  Act  to  farmers  who  retire  after  hav- 
ing attained  more  than  65  yecurs  of  age, 
introduced  by  Mr.  L«r«Bi«  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  en  Finance.        ■ 


PAYMENT  OF  DISABIUTY  INSUR- 
ANCE BENEFITS  WITHIN  t 
MONTHS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bQl  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  enable 
a  disabled  person  to  receive  disability 
insurance  benefits  within  3  months.  The 
law  now  q;>ecified  a  6-nMinth  waiting 
period. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  all  my 
colleagues  will  see  the  good  that  my 
anteodment   will  do  and   will  ioiow   of 

many  persons  who  will  be  benefited  by 
it.    I  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  778)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from 
6  to  3  months  the  period  during  which 
disabled  persons  must  wait  before  be- 
coming entitled  to  disability  insurance 
benefits  under  such  title,  introduced  by 
Mr.  LAJNsn.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA'HON 
ACrr  OF  1959 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidoit,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Junior  Senator  tram. 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MoCanRTl.  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask]  ,  ttie  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Baitlrt],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  BballI,  the  Senator 
from  West  Vfa-ginia  [Mr.  Bt«i>]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cahiiom].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  ObavbI. 
the  Smator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  chubch], 
the  SenatOT  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CXaaKl.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dow],  the  Senator  fnxn  mintds 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Ehcli].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  GaBH].  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  OeoBHUiG] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtJimatrr] ,  the  Senatmr  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jacksok]  ,  the  SenatOT  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JavxtbI.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Maowotoh],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MAwsriKLa] ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  MoGrI. 
the  Senator  from  lAchigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namaba].  the  Senator  frcnn  Oregon  (Mr. 
Moessl.  the  Senator  from  Abrntana  (Mr. 
MutSAT],  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
BfvsBix].  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
NEVBncn] ,  the  Senatm:  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  PASToax],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  Ilfr.  RamdolfhI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WuxxaksI. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yatmal.  and 
the  Senator  from  Wiaoonein  (Mr.  Piox- 
mul.  I  Introduce  a  bill  to  eetaMlah  na« 
tkmal  minimum  standards  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 
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The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.    The  bill 

Win  be  reoelfied  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bm  (a  791)  to  provide  for  nnem- 
ployment  retnsoranee  grants  to  the 
Stetes,  to  revise,  extoid,  and  Improve 
the  unemplojrment  insurance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  KxmnDT,  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators, was  rec^ved.  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.       

lir.  KENNEDY.  The  bill  would  con- 
tinue the  present  Federal-State  imem- 
ployment  compensation  system,  but  It 
would  correct  inadequacies  in  the  system 
by  establishing  ml"*"*""*  standards 
which  every  State  must  meet  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  provided.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  allows  the  tax  which  is  paid 
into  the  Federal  Treswury  to  be  used  to 
aid  the  States  whose  reserve  Is  depleted 
by  excessive  demands  upon  it. 

The  proposed  bill  would — 

First.  Establish  benefits  equal  to  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  weekly  wages  so 
long  as  that  amount  is  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  average  weekly  wage  in 
the  State. 

Second.  Establish  a  uniform  benefit 
period  of  39  weeks. 

Third.  Include  within  the  system  em- 
ployers who  have  one  or  more  individuals 
In  their  employ,  except  for  domestic  and 
agrlcultiural  employees. 

Fourth.  Permit  States  to  provide  for 
uniform  rate  reducticKis  to  employers  as 
well  as  individual  experience-rated  re- 
ductions. 

The  proposed  bill  would  not — 

First.  Require  any  appropriation  by 
Congress. 

Second.  Change  the  present  Federal- 
State  system  of  operations. 

Third.  Provide  for  any  increase  in  the 
present  Federal  tax  upon  pa3nx>lls. 

The  experience  of  the  1057-58  reces- 
sion has  demonstrated  beyond  any  lin- 
gering doubt  that  there  Is  a  great  need 
for  a  nationwide  minimum  standard  of 
unemployment  compensatloa  An  ade- 
quate law  will  cushion  any  recession,  al- 
leviate individual  hardship,  and  speed 
national  recovery. 

Although  we  confidently  look  forward 
to  continued  economic  expansion  and  de- 
creasing unemployment  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, we  must  also  expect  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  pockets  of  unemployment 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  combat  tem- 
porary  setbacks  to  the  economy.  We 
must  not  allow  the  glowing  predictions 
of  prosperity  in  1959  to  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  over  4  million  wage  earners  are 
still  unemployed.  This  represents  6  per- 
cent of  our  labor  force. 

The  number  of  persons  exhausting 
their  benefits  rose  to  a  peak  of  285,000 
during  the  month  of  Jxily  1958.  Since 
then  the  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  benefits  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  outlook  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  persons  who  ex- 
haust their  benefits.  But  there  are  still 
1,500,000  persons  unemployed  today  who 
do  not  receive  any  benefits  but  must  de- 
pend upon  private  charity  or  public  re- 
lief. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
are  drawing  benefits  too  smaU  to  enable 
them  to  pay  their  basic  bills.  The  tragic 
fact  Is  that  our  unemployment  program 


today  Is  too  weak  and  outmoded  to  do 
the  Job  for  which  It  was  designed.  When 
enacted  It  replaced  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  loss  in  wage  payments.  Today  it  re- 
places less  than  20  percent  of  those 
wages— and  in  some  hard-hit  com- 
munities still  sufTering  severely  it  puts 
back  into  the  streams  of  commerce  as 
little  as  10  percent  of  lost  wages.  Unem- 
ployed workers  today  must  somehow  get 
by  on  payments  averaging  less  than  $35 
per  week. 

In  some  States,  too.  the  benefit  pe- 
riod is  as  little  as  6  weeks.  Thereafter 
the  family  must  subsist  as  best  it  can. 

The  need  for  some  minimum  standard 
of  unemployment  Insurance  has  long 
been  recognized.  In  December  1958.  the 
Federal  Council  on  Emplosrment  Secu- 
rity recommended  it.  In  April  1958.  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Report  advised  that 

such  a  law  would  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  country.  The 
Oovemors  of  several  States  have  repeat- 
edly proposed  this  legislation.  Most  re- 
cently, in  both  his  budget  message  and  in 
his  economic  report,  the  President  has 
pointed  out  that  direct  emergency  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  unemployment 
benefits  will  soon  expire  and  has  called 
for  widening  the  coverage  of  Unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Rscoso 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-McCarthy-Case bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd,  as  follows: 

SmacAKT  or  Pkokbai.  VinMan.oYtaan  Com- 

FBrSATXOM   8TAKDAUM  BlU. 

The  bill  recognlaci  that  In  order  to  achieve 
the  goala  of  employment  stabUlzatlon  and 
security  against  unomplojrment  and  In  order 
to  strengthen  the  economy  and  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  certain  ImproTementa  in  the 
unemployment  oompenaatlon  program  are 
neceeaary.  It  extends  to  certain  new  cate- 
gories of  workers  tlie  benefit  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  and  pre- 
scribes certain  uniform  mlnlmnw  ■tandards 
with  respect  to  weekly  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  and  the  period  of  time  for 
which  such  benefits  wlU  be  payable.  It  also 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
composed  of  present  Federal  unemployment 
tax  coUectlons  from  which  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  program  wUl  be  paid  and 
from  which  reinsurance  grante  will  be  made 
to  States  which  sulTer  excessively  high  rates 
of  imemployment. 

Section  a  of  the  bill  estobllahee  the  addi- 
tional standards  which  a  State  law  must 
meet  In  order  to  be  oertlfled  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  credit 
against  the  Federal  tax  for  employer  con- 
tributions under  the  State  Jaw.  The  addi- 
tional standards  cover  the  following  areas: 
(1)  The  maximum  and  minimum  weekly 
benefit  amounts  provided  by  the  State  law; 
and  (3)  the  duration  for  which  benefits  are 
payable  under  the  State  law. 

Among  those  who  have  recognised  the  need 
for  Federal  minimum  benefit  standards  are: 

(a)  The  RockefeUer  Brothers  Fund  Report 
of  April  19S8; 

(b)  The  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  em- 
ployment Secxu^ty:  and 

(o)  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  former  eoonomie 
adviser  to  President  Slsenliowir. 


AMOUirr 

Section  a  reqtUres  that  ths  ma«imum 
benefit  under  the  State  law  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equal  to  two-thlrdi  of  the  aver- 


acs  weakly  wage  within  sueh  StaU.  1ft 
requires  tikaft  subject  to  ttUs  mavtmiim  ewy 
Individual  rsoslve  a  bensflt  squal  to  at 
least  one-half  at  tba  Individual^  avsrafs 
weekly  wags.  In  no  ease  would  an  Indtndiial 
receive  a  benefit  la  saesss  of 
mazlmum. 

Thus.  U  ths  averace  weekly 
and  employment  in  StaU  X  Is  tas.  tte 
law  must  provide  a  mavtmmn  weakly  beoiAt 
of  at  toast  MO.  An  individual  whose  av«- 
age  weekly  wage  Is  lees  than  $66  would  bs 
required  to  receive  a  weekly  benefit  oC  at 
least  BO  percent  of  his  own  wage.  Tlie  Indi- 
vidual who  earns  $50  a  week  would  only 
receive  a  weekly  benefit  of  aas  a  week.  Tte 
Indlvldtial  who  earns  660  a  week  would  only 
receive  SSO  a  week.  In  no  ease,  however, 
would  State  X  be  required  to  pay  anyone 
more  than  $40  weekly.  Individuals  wbo  re- 
ceive tao  a  week  would  be  entlUed  to  ths  HO 
but  no  Individual  who  earns  more  would  be 
paid  a  greater  benefit. 

The  requlrentent  that  individuals  be  en- 
titled to  receive  at  least  SO  perotnt  of  tbdr 
average  weekly  wage  as  a  neoeeeary  goal  la 
consistent  with  the  recommenrtationa  made 
by  President  Bsenhower  in  his  Beonomle 
Report.  As  Secretary  of  Labor  mtehell  has 
pointed  out  m  letters  to  the  Oovemcre  of 
all  Statee,  a  weekly  maximum  along  the  lines 
recommended  In  this  bill  Is  neceeaary  to  a»- 
oompllsh  the  recommendations  of  tba 
Prssldent. 

In  view  of  the  inaction  by  SUte  Isglsla- 
tures  In  meeting  theee  goals.  It  Is  dear  that 
If  they  are  to  be  accomplished,  oongrssslonal 
action  along  the  llnee  recommended  by  this 
bin  Is  neoeeeary. 

t.  ssjisrii  mnuTiox 

SecUon  2  of  the  blU  would  reqiilre  that  all 
eligible  Individuals  be  entitled  to  beoellta 
for  at  least  30  weeks  of  unemployment.  This 
does  not  mean  that  every  Individual  wUl 
automatically  receive  SO  weeks  of  bensAta  In 
a  year.  State  laws  aU  require  that  the  Indi- 
vidual be  unemployed  and  that  he  be  aMs 
and  available  for  work  during  each  week  of 
imemployment. 

With  continued  unemployment,  the  need 
for  benefits  of  sufficient  duratton  for  all 
unemployed  individuals  Is  i^iparent.  Pres- 
Ident  Bsenhower  also  recoounended  that 
duration  be  uniformly  extended  for  aU 
claimants.  WhUe  his  raooounandatlan  to 
the  States  was  limited  to  duration  of  M 
weeks,  the  continuation  of  heavy  uneoipkyy- 
ment  and  the  continued  increase  In  the 
number  of  persons  exhausting  the  bsnsAt 
rights  Indicate  the  preeent  need  for  bens- 
fits  for  a  duration  of  longer  than  36 
The  need  for  30  weeks  has  already 
recognised  by  the  last  Caogrees  which  en- 
acted the  Temporary  UnamploymaBt  Oom* 
penaatlon  Act  of  1958. 

s.  strm.nairTAX.  mrmMrumtaarr  iiiafiis 
The  only  standard  with  respect  to  dis- 
qualification provisions  of  State  tows  appltos 
to  benefits  paid  undsr  prlvatsly  sstaWIsM 
supplemental  benefit  plans.  Section  t  wooM 
specifically  preclude  the  denial  or  redneftlon 
of  SUto  benefits  because  of  the  reoelpt  of 
private  supplemental  unsmploymsnt  bene- 
fits. Only  four  States  now  redues  bsnsOts 
because  of  the  reoelpt  of  SUB.  Thirty-eight 
States,  the  District  of  OolumbU.  and  Hawatt 
hold  that  the  payment  of  supplemantal  im- 
employment benefits  does  not  affect  an 
Individual's  right  to  State  unemployinent 
compensation  beneflta. 

Subsection  (a)  of  aeotlon  t  of  the  bUI 
extends  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Unam- 
ployment  Tax  Act  to  employers  of  oae  or 
more  Indlvldiiala. 

The  extension  of  coverege  to  amplofers  of 
one  or  more  to  oonslstent  with  the 
mendatlons  mads  by  Prssldent 
It  doee  not  mean  that  housewives  wbo  eaa- 
ploy  a  domeetlo  or  a  fanner  employhBg  one 
individual  from  time  to  time  will  have  to 
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pay  unemployment  contrtbuttoas  with  re- 
spect to  such  IndlvlduaL  "Hie  present  defi- 
nition of  employment  which  excludee  domes- 
tic and  agricultural  servloe  to  not  changed 
In  thto  bUl. 

Subeectlon  (e)  of  eeetloc  8  adds  definitions 
of  "benefit  year."  "base  period,"  "high  quar- 
ter wages."  and  "average  weekly  wage"  to  the 
present  definitions.  Thwe  definitions  are 
necessary  In  order  to  avokl  contravention  by 
a  State  of  the  ameudmenti  propoaed  in  sub- 
eectlon (a). 

Section  4  would  give  sddltlonal  freedom 
to  the  State  In  determining  the  methods  of 
reducing  employer's  taxet  under  the  State 
tow  below  2.7  percent.  Under  present  tow. 
If  a  State  wUhes  to  Impose  a  tax  lower  than 
2.7  percent  on  employers.  It  nxay  only  do  eo 
by  instituting  a  system  which  rates  Indi- 
vidual employers  on  the  basto  of  their  own 
experience.  A  State  whi<:h  desires  to  levy 
a  uniform  rate  of  less  tban  2.7  percent  on 
all  employers  is  now  unable  to  do  so. 

Thto  amendment  would  permit  a  State  to 
levy  a  uniform  contribution  rate  of  leas  than 
2.7  percent.  It  would  a:so  permit  a  State 
which  desires  to  contlnw;  a  sjrstem  of  Indi- 
vidual employer  experience  rates  to  continue 
to  do  eo.  In  short.  It  Impoeee  no  new  Fed- 
eral requirement;  it  relaxes  the  extotlng 
requlremenU. 

Section  S  amends  those  provtolons  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  retotlng  to  grants  to 
States  for  admlnistratloa  of  State  imem- 
ployment compensation  tows  by  providing 
that  aU  collections  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  are  earmarked  In  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  acccunt  In  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund.  Tnto  account  was  ea- 
Ubltohed  by  Congress  Ir.  1947. 

Section  fi  provides  that  aU  funds  for  ad- 
mlntotratlon  of  State  laws,  including  contin- 
gency amounts  which  s re  to  be  expended 
only  in  the  event  of  unioreeeen  changes  in 
economic  conditions,  tihall  be  charged 
against  the  Federal  uneoiployment  account. 
Unemployment  compensation  admlntotratlve 
expendlttiree  of  the  Deiwrtment  of  Labor 
shall  also  be  charged  to  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment account. 

Section  e  repeato  provlidons  of  the  preeent 
tow  Inconatotent  with  the  changee  made  In 
thto  bUl. 

Section  7  provides  that  a  State  whoee 
accumulated  funds  for  uaemployment  com- 
pensation tiave  reached  a  precariously  low 
condition  will  be  entitled  to  a  reinsurance 
grant  from  the  Federal  unemployment  ac- 
count. The  amount  of  such  grant  wUl  be 
limited  to  three- foiirths  of  the  excees  by 
which  compensation  payabte  under  such 
Stote  tow  exceeds  2  percent  of  the  SUte 
taxable  payroll.  In  othei  words,  only  where 
unemployment  benefits  cannot  be  financed 
through  a  2  percent  contribution  rate  will  the 
State  receive  any  Federal  grant.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  lU  coaU  exceed  2  percent,  it  wlU 
atlU  be  required  to  finance  one-fourth  of  the 
cosU  out  of  State  f  unda. 

In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  a  State  permitting  Its  fund  to  reach  a 
precariously  low  oondltl<m  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  Federal  grant,  the  bill  requlree  that 
as  one  of  the  oonditlom  of  eligibility  that 
whenever  a  State's  fund  drope  below  6  per- 
cent. It  Impoees  a  minimum  rate  of  contri- 
bution of  at  least  1.2  percent. 

Section  7  changee  title  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  maken  certain  technical 
changee  In  aectlon  904  in  order  to  achieve 
constotency  with  the  substantive  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  bill. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  provldoi  that  the  above 
provisions  extending  ecverage  and  estab- 
lishing benefit  standards  which  must  bs  met 
by  State  tows  shall  be  effective  as  of  July  1, 
l»ao.  Thto  would  give  to  the  SUtas  sulB- 
clent  time  to  make  the  neoesaary  statutory 
changes  In  their  State  unemployment  oom- 
penaatlon tows  baCore  the  standards  ' 
etiectlve. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcom  at  this  point,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  statement  by  one 
of  Uie  distinguished  cooponsors  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cask]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko,  as  follows: 


SrATsacxNT  bt  Bxmatob  Cask,  or  Nxw  Ji 

I  am  glad  to  Join  witb  Senator  Johm  F. 
Kknnxdt  and  Senator  Eocknx  J.  IfcCASTHT 
as  a  principal  coeponsor  In  offering  a  bill 
establishing  Federal  standards  for  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Twenty-eight 
other  Senators  are  Joining  In  this  move. 

The  bill  would  require  that  compensation 
benefits  be  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
weekly  wages,  provided  that  amount  Is  not 
more  than  two-thtrds  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  In  the  State.  It  would  establish  a 
uniform  benefit  period  of  39  weeks  and  per- 
mit States  to  authorise  uniform  rate  reduc- 
tions to  employers  as  well  as  Individual  ex- 
perience rated  reductions. 

The  blU  would  require  no  approprtotlon 
by  Congrras  and  no  Increase  In  the  present 
Federal  tax  on  payrolto. 

The  unemployment  compensation  system 
has  been  recognized  as  a  first  line  of  de- 
fense for  mlUlona  of  American  families  when 
there  U  a  downward  turn  in  our  economy. 
The  program  Is  one  of  the  built-in  stabilizers 
for  our  dynamic  economy.  But  it  must  be 
kept  up  to  date  In  order  to  be  effective. 

For  several  years  President  Elsenhower  has 
urged  the  Statee  to  strengthen  standards 
which  in  many  cases  are  antiquated.  The 
recent  recession  emphasized  the  plight  of 
unemployed  workers  who  were  faced  with 
inadequate  paymrats  for  an  inadequate  pe- 
riod. The  reeulto  were  not  only  felt  by 
their  families,  but  had  an  impact  on  the 
entire  conununlty  in  which  they  Uve. 

When  this  insurance  program  was  first 
enacted,  it  replaced  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  loBs  in  wage  payments.  By  now  the 
figure  has  declined  to  lees  tban  20  percent. 
And  It  affects  a  great  many  Americans.  We 
stiU  have  unemployment  nvunberlng  4,108,- 
000.  or  8.1  percent  of  the  country's  labor  force. 
Of  this  number  some  2.509.000  persons  are 
drawing  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. Although  we  expect  tiie  econcnnlc  up- 
turn to  continue,  eome  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment are  stlU  likely  tor  some  time  to  come. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  we  still  have 
7.9  percent  of  our  State  labor  force  on  the 
unemployment  rolto.  Thto  188,000  includes 
about  138,000  now  receiving  unonployment 
insurance. 

In  the  competition  for  Industrial  plants 
among  the  States,  unemployment  benefits 
are  frequently  kept  low.  The  result  of  thto 
Is  to  penalize  States  n^ich  try  to  provide 
adequate  benefito.  We  need  a  Federal  floor 
to  assurs  minimum  standards.  In  Bergen 
County.  N.J..  we  liave  recently  loet  a  sub- 
stantial sotiree  of  employment  to  the  State 
of  Vlrglnto.  In  Vlrginto  the  average  un- 
employment insurance  tax  rate  to  only  0.4 
percent  of  taxabte  payrolto.  compared  with 
1.9  percent  for  New  Jersey. 

There  to  a  plant  in  Bssex  County,  N.J.. 
which  to  now  planning  to  move  its  facilities 
to  Kentucky  and  Texas.  While  I  realise 
there  are  many  factors  involved  in  plant 
relocation,  it  to  poeaible  that  one  of  them 
may  be  Uiat  the  unemployment  Insurance 
tax  rate  in  Texas  to  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
and  that  in  Kentucky  some  19  percent  of 
aU  employers  pay  no  tax  toward  benefit 
•mounts. 

A  study  of  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams in  the  States  makes  it  hard  to  escape 
the  condualon  that  eome  Statee  have  kept 
their  unemployment  benefit  toveto  and  tajc 
ratea  low  in  order  to  attract  new  Industry. 


Those  State  legtototuree  that  want  to  Im- 
prove outmoded  unemployment  insurance 
standards  are  imable  to  do  an  adequate 
Job  becatise  they  fear  the  loes  of  Industry 
to  States  with  substandard  benefit  ratee. 
The  only  answer  to  the  eetabltohment  of 
reasonable  minimum  standards  to  which 
an  States  must  adhere.  Thto  to  what  our 
bill  would  do. 

The  effect  of  interstate  competition  to 
attract  industry  to  particularly  hard  on 
employers  when  a  recession  to  concentrated 
In  a  few  States.  Certainly,  thto  to  true  of 
New  Jersey  which  has  had  a  heavy  payout 
of  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
during  the  recession  period  with  a  conse- 
quent draining  of  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  fund.  The  replenlchlng  of 
this  fund  will  make  the  tax  differential 
between  New  Jersey  and  other  States  even 
wider. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Unem- 
ployment Security  has  urged  enactment  of 
legtolatlon  along  the  lines  of  the  bUl  being 
ofFered  by  the  group  of  Senators  which  I 
am  Joining.  Similar  views  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Report 
and  by  Arthur  F.  Bxims,  president  of  ttu 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Beeearch.  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 


PROPOSED  EDUCA'nONAL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills  relating  to  education.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  prepared 
by  me  relating  to  the  bilto,  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tm  bills 
will  be  received  and  apim>priately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Reoou>. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Blr.  Fui.- 
BRiGHT,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Omimlttee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

8  794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  tuq>ayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  Incurred  by  him 
In  obtaining  a  hlgbo'  education;  and 

S.  795.  A  bUl  to  aUow  additional  Income 
tax  exemptions  for  a  taxpayer  or  a  spouse,  or 
a  dependent  child  under  23  years  of  age. 
who  to  a  full-time  student  at  an  educational 
Institution  above  the  secondary  level. 

SramcaMT  bt  Skmatos  FtnaaittHT 
I  have  today  introduced,  for  approprtote 
reference,  two  bllto  which  I  consider  eeeen- 
tlal  to  the  development  ot  our  educational 
Institutions  and  the  overaU  educational 
standards  of  our  country.  Thto  to  the  third 
time  I  have  mtroduoed  theee  bllto  and  I  am 
hopeful  the  Congress  wiU  give  consideration 
to  them  during  thto  session. 

The  first  bill  would  allow  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  or  a 
spouse,  or  a  dependent  chUd  under  28  years 
of  age,  who  to  a  full-time  student  at  an  edu- 
cational institution  above  the  aeoondary 
level.  Ilie  exemption  may  be  claimed  by  the 
taxpayer  himself,  or  on  account  of  a  spouse 
or  a  dependent  child  under  the  age  of  28, 
who  to  in  attendance  oa  a  fuU-time  basto 
at  an  educational  institution  above  the  sec- 
ondary level. 

The  second  biU  would  allow  a  taxpayer 
who  to  a  student  in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  to  deduct  expenses  for  books,  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  othw  suppUas  necessary  to 
pursue  their  course  of  instructloii.  Thto  bill 
Is  prlmarUy  designed  to  assist,  thoss  stodents 
who  work  their  own  way  throi^h  ooaege  and 
would  apply  to  both  full-time  and  part-time 
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them  to  pay  their  basic  bills.   The  trmgle 
fact  is  that  our  unemployment  program 
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atodenta.  whether  aelf-eupfMrtlng  or  aup- 
ported  by  ontalda  aouiuea 

Since  Z  have  been  a  ll«nb«r  of  the  Oon- 
greaa,  I  have  a\q>ported  virtually  every  meaa- 
ui«  deatgned  to  aaalat  our  atudenta  and  to 
Improve  our  educational  Inatltutlona  and 
f  acllltlea.  TtMae  bills  wlU  aaalat  atudenta  In 
achlevlnc  the  goals  they  aeek  through  ade- 
quate educational  opportunltlea.  Because  I 
am  convinced  the  problem  of  Improving  our 
educational  asratem  oontlnuea  to  be  one  of 
our  moat  preaalng  problems,  I  am  once  again 
Introducing  these  bills. 

The  cost  of  a  coUege  education  continues 
to  rise.  Costs  vary.  I  believe  It  reasonable 
to  eatlznate  the  average  coat  at  $1,600  a  year. 
or  roughly  10.000  for  a  regular  4-year  college 
education.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  more 
•peclallaad  oouraes  In  eclence  and  medicine 
are  qiilte  often  more,  and  yet  the  parent, 
or  the  Individual,  receives  only  a  $600  a  year 
tax  exemption.  Consequently,  there  la  lit- 
tle Incentive  provided  In  our  tax  laws  for 
one  to  pursue  an  educational  goal. 

Last  year  we  were  vitally  concerned  with 
the  challenge  of  Via  sputnik  in  the  air.  We 
are  meeting  this  challenge,  but  we  must 
realize  It  Is  necessary  In  the  forthcoming 
years  to  continue  producing  scientists  In 
order  to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  development  of  missiles  and  space  rock- 
ets. The  Riissians  are  producing  scientists 
and  engineers  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace 
than  are  we.  During  this  decade  of  1960 
through  1960  the  Soviet  Union  is  expected 
to  produce  1,200,000  scientists  and  engineers 
as  compared  to  our  900,000.  There  has  been 
a  continued  and  serious  deterioration  in  the 
general  quality  of  our  education  and  our 
educational  standards  dtiring  the  past  decade, 
and  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  ova  role  of  world 
leadership.  It  Is  eaaentlal  that  we  produce 
cltiaens  who  have  wisdom,  vision,  foreelght, 
and  the  knowledge  to  compete  sxicceasfully 
with  grave  world  problems. 

Assuming  tha  objective  of  theaa  bUla  la  a 
proper  one,  It  aeems  to  me  more  efflclent. 
In  the  long  run,  to  encourage  and  enable  a 
parent  to  pay  for  his  children's  education 
than  It  la  for  the  Government  to  aaeume  the 
burden  of  educating  Ita  oltlaena. 

In  addition  to  theee  reasons,  enactment  of 
these  propoaala  will,  I  believe,  add  to  the 
Income  of  the  Government,  aa  weU  aa  the 
groaa  Income  oX  Its  Individual  oltlaena.  It 
has  been  estimated  male  college  graduataa 
will  receive  an  average  of  $100,000  more  In 
lifetime  Income  than  the  average  high  aehool 
graduate.  We  must  remember  that  this 
Income  will  be  fully  taxed.  Under  existing 
tax  laws,  if  one  pays  $1,000  for  an  acre  of 
land  and  sells  it  for  $3,000,  he  pays  only  on 
the  Increment  of  $1,000  at  reduced  capital 
gains  rates.  If  he  pays  $1,000  for  a  truck 
to  be  used  in  hU  business  and  takee-ln  $3,000 
In  drayage  fees,  the  cost  of  the  truck  amor- 
tlied  over  Its  useful  lift  la  deductible  from 
the  $3,000  Income  earned.  However,  if  he 
spends  $1,000  for  an  education  and  as  a  re- 
sult his  income  Is  Increased  $1,000  per  year, 
the  tax  laws  do  not  allow  application  of 
these  theories.  He  receives  no  deduction  for 
the  thousand  dollars  which  he  has  Invested 
In  his  eduction.  The  yearly  Increase  In  his 
Income  of  $1,000  Is  taxed  In  full  aa  ordinary 
Income. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  It  Is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  to  encourage  the  education  of 
our  young  people  is  in  the  national  Interest. 
To  provide  for  properly  educated  cltiaens 
Is  a  great  challenge.  Theee  bills  will  pro- 
vide some  Incentive  to  students  and  parents 
to  meet  and  accept  this  challenge.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  considerations,  both  public  and 
private  educational  Institutions  face  a  pre- 
carious future.  They  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  way  of  life.  These  bills. 
If  enacted,  woiild  give  them  some  assistance 
and  enable  them  to  accept  additional  stu- 
dents who  can  pay  their  own  way.  Thtis, 
the   bills   would  have   a  further   beneficial 


effect  on  the  flnazwes  of  our  flue  sdueatlonal 
Institutions.  It  Is  my  hope  the  Oongraaa 
will  favorably  oonaldw  tbaaa  bllla. 


AMENDMENTS  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954  AND  FEDERAL 
POWER  ACT 

ISi.  LANQER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce two  bills  for  appropriate  reference. 
The  first  bill  will  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  allowance,  as  a  buaihess  deduction, 
expenses  Incurred  by  electric  power  com- 
panies In  propagandizing  against  Federal 
electric  power  policies  and  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  The  second  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  in  exercising  their 
ratemaking  power  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  and  sale  of  electric  energy 
subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction,  from  treating 
as  operating  expenses  those  expenses  in- 
curred by  electric  utilities  in  propa- 
gandizing against  Federal  power  policies 
andREA. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  before  con- 
gressional committees  has  revealed  that 
electric  power  companies  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  so-called  advertise- 
ments in  magazines  and  other  media  in 
propagandizing  against  Federal  electrlo 
power  policies  and  REA.  These  adver- 
tlsemmts  made  it  appear  the  Federal 
Government  was  losing  money  in  Federal 
taxes,  whereas  the  record  disclosed  that 
the  principal  purpose  of  the  REA  and 
Federal  electric  power  policies  were  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  cheaper  power 
rates  to  areas  where  many  private  elec- 
tric power  companies  had  refused  to  ven- 
ture and  serve  until  after  the  Federal 
electric  power  and  REA  had  been  Insti- 
tuted. The  witnesses  who  have  appcMftred 
before  congressional  committees  have 
testified  that  the  pubUc  utiUUes  have 
listed,  as  expenses,  before  the  FPC  In 
utility  rate  hearings,  the  costs  of  such 
advertising  propaganda  against  Govern- 
ment policies  dealing  with  Federal  elec- 
tric power  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
Uvea. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  bad  enough  for 
the  electric  power  companies  to  attack 
the  Federal  Government's  electric  power 
policy  and  the  REA.  but  in  my  opinion 
It  adds  Insult  to  injury  to  permit  the 
electric  power  companies  to  make  the 
Federal  Government  pay  for  It  through 
permitting  a  tax  deduction  on  income 
taxes  for  the  advertisements  and.  fur- 
ther, for  the  public  to  pay  for  such 
propaganda  through  higher  rates  due 
to  the  cost  of  such  propaganda. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lanou. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

Tb  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
8.  797.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  so  as  to  prohibit  the  aUow- 
ance  as  a  business  deduction  of   expenses 
incurred   by   electric    power    companies   in 
propagandizing     against     Federal     electric 
power  policies  and  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
To  the  Oommltte  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce : 
8.  798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Power  Com- 


,  In  egufelslBg  their  tatewiatlng  ] 
with  raapact  to  the  tmnamlaatem  and  aato  e( 
electrlo  energy  aubjeet  to  tta  ^lrtBdl«tteo. 
from  trsatlsg  aa  operating  expeaaea  tbaaa 
expenaea  Incurred  by  electrlo  utlHttas  la 
propagandlBtng  against  Federal  powaa  poU- 
clea  and  rival  alactrlc  cooper atli 


AMENDMENT  OF  WATER  POLLDTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PresideDt,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Junior  '?*f>atftr 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCaktrt),  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  PoUutioD 
Control  Act.  A  companion  bill  Is  being 
Introduced  today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Jobn 
Blatmix. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  *»p»TTd 
the  existing  construction  grants  pirogram 
for  sewage  treatment  works,  by  Increas- 
ing Federal  participation  and  lib- 
eralizing eligibility  requirements.  The 
importance  of  expanding  this  program 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The 
demand  for  fresh,  clean  water  Is  increas- 
ing at  an  exceedingly  fast  rate  while  the 
supply  of  water  is  remaining  fairly  con- 
stant. As  a  result  we  do  not  have  suffl- 
clen  waste  treatment  facilities  to  keep 
our  water  supply  from  further  poUuttoo. 
In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  clean  water  it  is  necessary  that  we 
have  more  sewage  treatment  plants  to 
reduce  the  discharges  of  raw  waste  Into 
streams  and  on  the  groimd. 

Public  Law  660  of  the  84th  Congrwi. 
which  authorized  $500  million  to  be  spent 
in  matching  funds  to  help  oommunlUes 
build  sewage  disposal  plants,  has  sUmu* 
lated  the  greatest  waste  treatment  oqii« 
stnictlon  program  in  our  Nation's  hlstorr* 
Good  as  this  program  has  been.  It  Ig 
still  far  from  adequate  to  meet  the  eon- 
tinually  expanding  need  for  water.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  offer  this  bin  to 
expand  the  program. 

The  main  provisions  of  this  bill  art 
as  follows: 

First.  Grants  for  any  one  projaefe 
would  be  raised  from  $260,000  to  $500,000. 

Second.  Authorized  annxial  grants  for 
State  approved  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  would  be  increased  from 
$50  million  to  $100  million. 

Third.  Municipalities  which  Join  to- 
gether in  a  Joint  construction  project 
would  no  longer  be  limited,  aa  under 
present  law.  to  only  one  grant,  but  rather 
each  such  municipality  for  pmixioes  of 
maximum  limitations  on  grants  would 
be  considered  as  engaged  in  a  separate 
project. 

Fourth.  Unobligated  funds  could  be  re- 
allocated among  States  having  projects 
approved  and  awaiting  availability  of 
grant  funds;  imder  present  law  unobli- 
gated funds  lapse  at  the  ""d  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  are  allotted. 

Fifth.  An  Oflice  of  Water  PoUutton 
Control  would  be  established  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Sixth.  The  Oflice  of  Water  PoUutian 
Control  would  be  required  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  activities 
and  future  plans  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  program  within  1 
year  after  passage  of  this  act. 
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The  PRBBIDINO  OPnClR.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  apinroprlately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  806)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment works;  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Water  Pollution  Control;  and  for  other 
purposes,  mtroduced  by  Mr.  HuMPHarr 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  McCaktht).  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PROTECTION  OF  TRAVEL  RIGHTS 
OF  CERTAIN  PERSONS.  AND  ISSU- 
ANCE OF  PASSFORTB 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  mjaeU.  the  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavkz  and  Mr.  Aifpsasoif], 
the  Senators  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hsw- 
KDiGS  and  Mr.  SvifnccToii] .  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mosss  and  Mr. 
NkuberckiI.  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  protect  the  travel 
rights  of  persons  owing  allegance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  govern  the  Issuance 
of  passports. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  4137  which  I 
and  several  of  my  colleagues  introduced 
on  July  15  of  last  year.  It  provides  that 
any  American  citizen,  or  natimial,  or  any 
other  person  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  Is  entitled  to  a  pass- 
port as  a  matter  of  right  within  30  days 
of  filing  a  written  application,  upon  es- 
tablishment of  identity  and  payment  of 
fees. 

The  restrictions  on  the  right  to  travel 
as  contained  in  the  bill  are: 

First.  In  time  of  war  the  President  has 
complete  control  over  the  travel  of  per- 
sons into,  or  out  of.  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  President  is  authorised 
to  issue  regulations  prohibiting  the  en- 
try of  American  citizens  into  combat 
areas  when  U.S.  forces  are  participating 
in  hostilities  which  have  not  been  form- 
alized by  a  declaration  of  war. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  re- 
fuse to  issue  a  passport  to.  or  limit  the 
use  of  a  passport  by.  any  person  under 
Indictment.  Information,  or  sentence  for 
the  commission  of  a  felony. 

In  addition,  this  bill  does  not  repeal 
that  part  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1050  which  prohibits  the  application 
for,  or  use  of,  a  passport  by  persons  who 
are  members  of  an  organization  against 
which  a  final  order  has  been  handed 
down  by  the  Subversive  ActiviUes  Con- 
trol Board. 

This  bill  Mr.  President,  is  based  upon 
the  principle  as  set  forth  recently  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  "the  right  to  travel 
is  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  which  the  citi- 
sens  cannot  be  deprived  without  the  due 
process  of  law  of  the  fifth  amendment." 
This  right  was  emerging  as  a  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  law  as  early  as  the  Magna 
Carta  which  provided  in  article  42  that 
it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  leave  and 
reenter  England  excn>t  in  time  of  war. 
This  article  excepted  from  this  right 
only  prisoners,  outlaws,  and  people  of 
nations  at  war  with  England. 

I  believe  very  firmly  that  the  right  to 
travel  is  one  of  our  most  precious  free- 
doms. It  should  be  limited  by  the  Gk>v- 
emment  only  where  the  national  inter- 


est clearly  demands  it.  and  only  i^iere 
the  people  as  a  whole  benefit  thereby. 

This  bill  seeks  to  recognize  the  clear 
requirements  of  the  Nation's  security 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  free- 
dom of  travel  as  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  has  been  criticized  by  some 
as  not  going  far  enough  and  by  others 
as  going  too  far.  We  in  offering  this 
measure  do  not  claim  that  it  is  perfect 
or  that  it  will  solve  all  the  problems  which 
may  arise  In  the  field  of  travel.  A  great 
deal  of  thought  and  effort  have,  however, 
gone  into  this  bill.  It  is  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  protect  one  of  the  basic  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  in  the 
present  world  struggle  between  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  tyranny  we  must  not 
permit,  in  the  name  of  necessity,  our 
freedoms  to  be  gradually  whittled  away. 
Our  Nation  must  stand  out  as  a  beacon 
of  freedom  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  derelict  in 
my  duty  in  introducing  this  bill  if  I  did 
not  pay  special  tribute  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missoiui  [Mr.  Hknkzngs]  who 
took  part  in  drafting  this  bill,  and  for  his 
long  and  tireless  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
preservation  of  our  civil  rights  and  lib- 
erties. As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Missomi  has  been  rendering  yeoman 
service.  One  of  the  fields  of  special  study 
and  emphasis  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  has  been  the  right 
to  travel  and  U.S.  passport  policies. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  that  there  should 
be  fewer  and  less  arUtrary  restriction 
on  the  right  to  travel,  are  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  to  his  ex- 
cellent subcommittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  bill  along  with  a  short 
summary  of  its  provisions  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcokd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and   sunmiary  will   be   prmted  in  the 

RSCORO. 

The  bill  (S.  800)  to  protect  the  travel 
rights  of  persons  owing  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  govern  the  issuance 
of  passports.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
raarr  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tttte.  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
laUons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  8tate$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  tbls 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Right  to  Travel 
Abroad  Act". 

Sac.  a.  The  Ckmgrass  finds  that  freedom  of 
movement  is  basic  In  the  scheme  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions  and  Includes  both  travel 
within  the  country  as  weU  as  travel  abroad; 
that  the  right  to  travel  abroad  is  a  part  of 
the  liberty  of  which  citizens  and  nationals 
of  the  United  States  or  persotu  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  deprived  without  due  process  of  law  un- 
der the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; that  such  right  should  not  be  restricted 
but  Is  subject  to  the  war  power  granted  to 
the  President  and  the  Oongrem  of  the 
United  Statee  under  the  Constitution  and 
also  is  subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  inherent 


power  at  the  state  to  prosecute  petwma  for 
the  commission  of  crimsa.  It  la  alao  the 
aenae  of  the  Oongreas  that  at  tha  preaant 
time  the  crucial  function  oC  a  paaaport  la 
control  over  enXrj  or  exit;  and  that  no  taate 
of  beliefs  or  associations  shaU  be  ^>plled  to 
Issuanoe  of  pa^xxta. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  following 
the  date  of  a  written  application  Uierefor. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  issue  a  passport 
to  any  dtiaen  or  national  of  the  United 
Stetes  or  to  any  person  otherwise  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  upon 
proof  of  Identity  and  payment  of  fees  eeteb- 
Ushed  by  law:  Providett,  however,  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  Stete  may  refuse  or  limit  the 
issuanoe  of  passports  only  where  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  of  this  Act  apply. 

(b)  Persons  eniunerated  In  the  preceding 
subsection  shaU  be  referred  to  hereinaXter  as 
"persons  under  this  Act". 

Sac.  4.  The  following  are  the  only  reatric- 
tlons  which  may  be  In^xwed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  Stetes  upon  the  travel 
abroad  of  persona  under  thla  Act: 

(a)  Following  a  declsratlon  of  war  by  the 
Congress,  the  President  may  Issue  regula- 
tions and  modify  or  revoke  such  regulations 
to  govern  the  movement  of  persons  out  of, 
or  into,  the  United  Statee  and  Ite  poesee- 
slons.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  war. 
any  such  regulations  stlU  in  effect  shaU  be 
revoked  automatically. 

(b)  Following  the  outtoeak  of  hoatilltlea 
In  which  Armed  Forces  at  the  United  Stetes 
participate,  the  President  may  issue  regula- 
tions and  nuMllfy  or.  revoke  such  regulations 
to  govern  the  movement  of  persona  tmder 
this  Act  m  designated  combat  areas.  Upon 
the  ceesatlon  of  hostlllttes.  any  such  regu- 
Utions  stm  In  effect  shaU  be  revoked  auto- 
matically. 

(c)  The  Secretary  ot  Stete  may  refvwe  to 
Issue  a  passport  to.  or  limit  tha  uae  of  a 
paaaport  by.  any  person  under  ladieCment. 
information,  or  santanoa  for  tha  oommla- 
aion  of  a  felony. 

Sbc  5.  (a)  py>Uowlng  a  datarmlnation  by 
the  Preatdant  that  temperarUy  the  United 
Stetaa  may  not  be  able  to  give  Ite  uaual  pro- 
tection to  pwsoas  under  this  Aot  travallng 
in  certain  daalgnatad  araaa  at  the  world,  tha 
Seoretary  of  Stete  ahaU  (1)  pubUah,  (S)  In- 
form each  paaaport  appUcant  of.  and  (S) 
inform  the  Oongraaa  of.  thla  determination 
and  tha  raaaons  tharefor,  such  aa  lack  ot 
diplomatic  relationa  or  threatened  or  esiat- 
Ing  hoatiUtlea  or  dlaturbanoaa  in  which 
Armed  Foroea  of  the  United  Statea  are  not 
participating. 

(b)  Th»  Prealdent  shaU  not  forbid  travel 
in  these  areaa  by  poraona  under  thla  Act. 

Sac.  6.  Tha  Secretary  of  Steto  shall  have 
authority  to  make,  amend,  and  raaelnd  aueh 
rulea  and  regulattona  aa  may  be  neoaaaary 
to  administer  this  Act. 

The  provlalona  of  the  Artminlatrativa  Pro- 
OBdura  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  all  proosed- 
Ings  for  the  issuanoe,  llmltetlon,  denial,  or 
revooatlon  of  pasqmrte  tmder  this  Act  and 
to  aU  rulemaking  under  thle  Act,  but  the 
ezoeptlona  In  aectlona  S,  4,  and  5  of  the 
Admlnlatratlve  Procedure  Act  ahaU  not  ap- 
ply to  this  Act. 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  XoUowlng  Acte  or  parte  at 
Acte  and  all  amendmente  thereto  are  re- 
pealed on  the  ^ective  date  of  ttila  Act: 

(1)  section  4076  of  the  Bevlsed  Stetatea 
(82  Stat.  386). 

(2)  Section  1  of  title  IZ  of  the  Act  of 
June  15.  1917  (40  Stet.  227). 

(3)  SecUcm  1  of  the  Act  oC  July  t,  IMS 
(44  Stet.  887) . 

(4)  That  part  of  aectlon  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  3.  1»26.  as  amended  (44  Stat.  887;  46 
Stat.  839;  47  Stat.  157).  which  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  limit  the  validity 
of  a  passport,  passport  visa  or  the  period  of 
renewal  of  a  pas^MXt  to  leaa  than  two  yeara. 

(5)  Subaection  (b)  of  aectlon  215  of  tttle 
n  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1952  (66  Stat.  190). 
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(b)  AH  Other  statutes  and  regulations  In 
conflict  or  Inconsistent  with  prorlalons  at 
this  Act  are,  to  the  extent  at  such  conflict 
or  Inoonslstency.  r^Maled  on  the  effectlT* 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sm.  8.  This  Aot  ahaU  take  effect  at  13:01 
o'clock  antemeridian  United  States  eastern 
standard  time  on  the  fifteenth  day  imme- 
diately following  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


8X7M1CABT   aw  TKX    "RlOKT   TIO    TSAVXI.    AaSOAB 
ACT"  BT   IIX.  HmCPBXBT 

Section  1  states  that  the  act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Bight  TO  Travel  Abroad  Act." 

Section  3  Is  a  declaration  of  policy  that 
the  Congress  Joins  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Oovernment  In  affirming  a 
constitutional  right  to  travel  by  clUzens,  na- 
tionals, and  other  persons  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States. 

Under  section  3,  any  American  citizen  or 
national,  or  any  other  person  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  tbe  United  States  would  be 
entitled  to  a  passport  as  a  matter  of  right 
within  30  days  of  filing  a  written  application, 
upon  establishment  of  Identity  and  payment 
of  fees.  Tbe  only  restrictions  to  this  right 
are  contained  In  section  4. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  in  time  of  war, 
the  President  shall  have  complete  control 
over  travel  of  persons  Into,  or  out  of,  tbe 
United  States.  Tills  Is  a  valid  recognition  of 
constitutional  war  powers.  This  would  In- 
clude the  power  to  refuse  to  Issue  passports, 
as  well  as  the  power  to  limit  the  use  of  pass- 
ports which  may  be  Issued. 

Subsection  (b)  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  Uwue  regulations  prohibiting  the 
entry  of  American  cltlsens  Into  combat  areas 
When  U.S.  forces  are  participating  In  hostil- 
ities which  have  not  been  formalized  by  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  President  would  not 
be  given  authority  to  refuse  passports  or  limit 
them  Other  than  as  to  combat  sones. 

Theve  Is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for  limi- 
tation upon  the  issuance  or  use  of  passports 
In  times  of  so-called  national  emergencies; 
as  far  as  the  Issuance  of  passports  is  con- 
cerned, the  United  States  has  been  In  a  "na- 
tional emergency"  since  1940,  and  there  are 
no  prospects  for  a  voluntary  revocation  of 
this  status  by  the  executive  'dracch  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  If  passports '  and  travel 
can  be  limited  In  time  of  "national  emer- 
gency," there  will  be  no  freedom  of  travel. 

Siibeectlon  (c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  refuse  ox  limit  a  passport  to 
any  person  under  indictment,  Information, 
or  sentence  for  the  oommisslon  of  a  felony. 
This  restriction  was  specifically  recognised 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  recent  decisions. 
Any  American  Communists  who  have  been 
Indlctad  or  convicted  of  a  felony  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  fall  within  the  provisions 
of  section  4  (c) .  In  time  of  war  or  hostilities. 
American  Communists  would  come  within 
the  restrtctlons  of  subeectlons  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  4.  In  addition,  this  act  does  not 
repeal  (see  section  7)  that  part  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  19B0  which  prohibits 
the  application  for,  or  use  of,  a  passport  by 
persons  who  are  members  of  an  organization 
against  which  a  final  order  has  been  handed 
down  by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  (see.  6  of  title  I  of  the  act  of  Sept. 
as.  1B60:  04SUt.993). 

Section  6  would  prohibit  the  present 
practice  of  the  State  Department  to  pro- 
scribe large  areas  of  the  world  as  out  of 
bounds  to  traveling  Americans.  This  sec- 
tion would  authorise  the  President  to  de- 
clare that  certain  areas  are  dangerous  and 
that  American  citizens  traveling  in  theae 
areas  cannot  expect  to  receive  the  luual  pro- 
tection afforded  our  eltlaens  abroad.  This 
Is.  in  effect,  a  travel  at  your  own  risk 
section.  It  would  allow  newsmen,  buslnea^ 
men,  missionaries,  and  others  to  travel  any^ 
where  in  the  world,  with  a  warning  of  dan- 
ger in  advance  that  certain  areas  are  dan- 
geroiis. 


Section  5  would  end  the  State  Depart- 
ment's paternalistic  attitude  toward  Ameri- 
can eltlaens.  It  would  also  end  the 
Department's  practice  of  using  the  travel  of 
private  American  citizens  as  a  tool  of  foreign 
policy. 

Procedural  due  process  and  Judicial  re- 
view are  provided  by  section  6  which  makes 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  available 
with  no  exceptions.  Thus,  even  in  proceed- 
ings involving  the  proof  of  Identity  and 
citizenship  (or  nationality  or  that  the  per- 
son is  otherwise  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  United  States),  the  high  due  process 
standards  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  must  be  met.  This  means  that  un- 
identified Informants  or  secret  dossiers  can- 
not be  used.  Some  of  these  rights  are:  The 
right  to  a  determination  solely  on  the  open 
record,  right  to  counsel,  right  to  confront 
any  adverse  witness  and  cross-examine  him. 

Section  10  of  the  Adminlfitratlve  Proce- 
dure Act  provides  Judicial  review  of  an  ad- 
verse ruling  or  determination. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  7  days  to  permit  ad- 
ditional cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  on  behalf  of  both  of  us,  and 
perhaps  other  Senators,  has  introduced 
a  bill  relating  to  the  right  to  travel, 
known  as  the  passport  bill. 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  very  kind  remarks,  and  I 
believe  that  he  is  minimizing  his  own 
valuable  work  in  this  field.  As  a  most 
able  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  to  which  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ferred, he  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  free  citi- 
zen's right  to  travel  is  not  something  to 
be  tampered  with  unless  the  citizen  has 
been  officially  charged  or  is  under  sen- 
tence for  a  serious  crime  or  unless  con- 
ditions of  war  or  conflict  make  it  neces- 
sary that  foreign  travel  become  subject 
to  emergency  regulations. 

The  bill  introduced  today  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  sponsored  by 
several  other  Senators  and  myself  ia,  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  so  gen- 
erously pointed  out,  very  largely  the 
product  of  extensive  and  exhaustive 
hearings  and  study  by  tbe  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights.  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  had  a  part  In  the  drafting  of 

this  vital  legislation.  ; 

I  have  on  my  desk  three  volumes 
amounting  to  over  1,000  pages  which  deal 
with  our  Nation's  passiwrt  policies  and 
with  the  free  citizen's  right  to  travel. 
All  of  these  pages  boil  down  to  Just  one 
basic  idea,  that  the  right  to  travel  is  Just 
as  basic  to  free  Americans  as  is  the  right 
of  free  speech. 

Mr.  President  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  alarming  tendency  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  limit  this  right.  The  Secretary 
of  State  has  assumed  that  he  has  the 
absolute  authority  to  limit  the  travel 
abroad  of  Americans.  All  American  citi- 
zens have  been  barred  from  entering 
certain  countries  in  the  world.  Certain 
Americans  have  been  barred  from  going 
abroad  at  all.  except  to  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  free  citi- 
zen's right  to  travel  has  been  made  sec- 
ondary to  the  dicUtes  of  the  NaUon's 


foreign  policies.  This  right  taaa  been 
limited  for  the  purpose  of  "slapplac  the 
wrist"  of  certain  other  nations.  Thlg 
may  be  convenient  for  the  Sccretoiy  of 
State,  but  it  does  a  grievous  wioos  to 
the  free  citizen. 

As  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  well  knows,  this  aasumption  d 
authority  by  the  Secretary  ol  State 
was  strongly  censured  by  the  UjB. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  Kmt  aikd 
Dayton  decisions.  The  Court's  deeiaiont 
affirm  the  convictions  held  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  myself.  These 
decisions,  however,  deal  with  spMile 
cases,  and  do  not  constitute  a  general 
shield  against  limiting  the  right  to 
travel.  The  decisions  do  not  even  deal 
with  the  assumed  right  to  ban  travel  by 
free  Americans  to  certain  sections  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  introdxieed  to- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  sponsor  with 
him.  does  offer  such  a  shield.  It  offers 
protection,  not  only  to  individual  Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  for  It  takes  into  consideration 
the  overriding  conditions  under  which 
the  right  to  travel  must  be  regulated  in 
order  to  preserve  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion during  time  of  hostilities.  I  am 
very  happy  to  Join  with  the  Senator 
from  Irfinnesota  in  sponsoring  this  iMll 
I  shall,  of  course,  support  it  strxnwly. 
and  I  hope  our  Senate  colleagues  wUl 
give  this  timely  legislation  their  atten- 
tion and  support. 


INSPECTIONS  AND  INVESTIOATIOiNB 
IN  MFTALUC  AND  NONMETALUC 
MINES  A1>ID  QUARRIES.  REXJiTmO 
TO  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  relating  to  certain  inflections  and 
investigations  in  metallic  and  nonmetal- 
llc  mines  and  quarries,  excluding  coal 
and  lignite  mines. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  obtain 
accurate  date  relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions,  accidents,  an^  ooeu- 
patlonal  diseases  in  the  miwiwg  industry. 

I  am  Joined  in  sponsoring  this  blQ  by 
Senators     Howard     Cakkoh.     Joskpr 

CLAJUC.  RtTBEBT  HUMPRmffT.  ESTIS  KS- 
FAUVEB.  MlKB  MaNSFIKLD,  EDCBVX  MC- 
CARTHY, FRAiac  Moss,  and  William 
Proxmirk. 

It  is  my  hope  that  bearings  will  be 
held  very  soon  on  this  important  meas- 
ure which  affects  the  miners  in  my  part 
of  the  country  and  other  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  811)  reUting  to  certain 
inspections  and  Investigations  in  m^al- 
lic  and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries 
(excluding  coal  and  lignite  mines)  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  re- 
lating to  health  and  safety  coDdltions, 
accidents,  and  occupational  diseases 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mursat  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twtoe 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PobUe  W^fare. 
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QUALIFICATIONS   OP   SUPREME 
COURT    JU8TICB8 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  U.8.  Buimme 
Coinrt  clearly  indicate  both  a  nonjudicial 
approach  and  Ignorance  of  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  Tarious  sections  of  our 
country. 

I  believe  the  Supreme  Court  desegre- 
gation decision  to  be  the  outstanding 
Judicial  blunder  of  an  times.  This 
blunder  was  compounded  last  fall  when 
the  members  of  the  Court  ordered  im- 
mediate integration  at  little  Rock,  and, 
in  so  doing,  broke  at  least  three  his- 
toric prck;edents  in  Judicial  proceedings. 
First,  they  attempted  to  rule  out  pri- 
vate-school plans,  when  this  ease  was 
not  before  the  Court;  second,  they  as- 
serted that  they  made  a  certain  state- 
ment in  their  19S4  decree  which  cannot 
be  found  there;  and  third,  they  affixed 
the  signattires  of  three  new  Justices  to 
the  1954  decision,  although  they  were 
not  present  for  the  arguments  and  the 
decisions  in  that  case. 

In  the  desegregation  decisions,  the 
Court  has  done  irreparable  harm  to  the 
country  by  application  of  a  wholly  un- 
judicial approach.  Although  I  consider 
the  decisions  in  the  education  field  as  the 
most  outrageous  examples  of  this  ap- 
proach, it  is  by  no  means  the  only  ex- 
ample. It  Is  only  a  part  of  the  overall 
story. 

The  Court's  usurpations  have  prac- 
tically reduced  sovereign  States  to  mere 
political  subdivisions  of  an  oligarchy. 

The  Court  has  arrogated  to  itself 
powers  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  has  usurped  powers  of  the 
executive  branch. 

It  has  thwarted  efforts  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
Insure  tbe  mtemal  security  Ol  our  coun- 
try. 

It  has  unleashed  on  society  self-ooo- 
fessed  rapists,  murderers,  and  other 
criminals. 

It  has  repeatedly  substituted  its  opin- 
ions for  the  Constitution  and  law. 

It  has  shown  a  complete  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  imderlying  reasons  for  the 
doctrine  of  stare  decisis. 

The  Congress,  as  the  direct  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  has  an  obligation 
to  protect  the  Constitution  from  those 
In  positions  of  power  who  lack  respect 
for  \XiaX  document  and  the  principles  of 
Government  mundated  therem.  Con- 
gress Is  also  obligatod  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  the  judicial  tyr- 
ranny  which  flouts  tlie  rights  of  every 
citizen  of  this  cotmtry. 

To  continue  to  ignore  the  Supreme 
Court's  abuses  is  to  ocurt  disaster.  Our 
obligation  can  be  discharged  only  by 
facing  the  issue  and  dealing  with  it  in 
unequhroeal  terms. 

As  one  step  In  the  direction  of  return- 
ing the  Court  to  its  proper  sphere  of 
activity.  I  Introduce,  and  send  to  the 
desk,  a  bin  to  amend  tbe  criteria  <A 
qualifications  for  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

This  bill  would  reoulre.  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  appointment  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Associate  Justice  of  Che  Suiweme  Court, 
a  minlmam  of  6  yesrs  judicial  expe- 
rience on  a  dlstrlet  eomt  or  ctreult  court 
of  appeals  of  the  Utilted  States,  or  an 


appellate  court  or  court  of  general  ju- 
risdiction of  one  of  the  several  States. 
It  would  further  provide  ton  a  rotation 
of  these  appointees  among  the  several 
judicial  circuits  of  the  United  States. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  measure  win 
be  given  early  and  favorable  action  by 
the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  813)  to  establish  qualiflca- 
tl(ms  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tsua- 
iioin>,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  approinlate  reference  a  blU 
to  provide  for  aid  to  education  by  return- 
ing to  each  State  a  proportion  of  the 
Federal  Income  taxes  collected  within 
the  State. 

I  have  modified  the  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  colloquy,  which  benefited  me 
very  greatly,  almost  a  year  ago  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Huit- 
pHRXTl  and  the  Senator  fnun  Illinois 
[Mr.  DouGLASl.  I  think  in  its  present 
form,  the  bill  could  overcome  a  very  seri- 
ous obstacle  which  has  prevented  bills 
toe  Federal  aid  to  education  from  pass- 
ing m  the  past. 

The  bin  contains  an  equaUzatlon  pro- 
vision which  would  provide  eventually 
that  each  and  every  State  could  retain 
approximately  $100  toe  each  school-age 
child.  A  child  tn  WLsconsm  would  get 
the  same  assistance  in  education  as  a 
child  in  Mississippi,  Illinois,  or  New  York. 

No  Federal  interference  with  State  and 
local  control  of  education  would  be  m- 
volved.  This  is  because  each  State  sim- 
ply would  get  a  part  of  the  income  taxes 
paid  by  its  own  residents  to  use  as  it  saw 
fit  In  its  own  educational  program.  This 
means  that  the  Nation  can  get  on  with 
the  very  urgent  Job  of  building  school- 
houses  and  paying  good  teachers,  without 
having  first  to  settle  all  the  phUosophlcal 
problems  which  beset  any  plan  that  m- 
votves  a  hmt  of  Federal  supervision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bin 
win  be  received  and  appnvriately  re- 
lerrea. 

The  bUl  (S.  816)  to  provide  flnandal 
assistance  to  the  States  for  educational 
purposes  by  returning  to  the  States  a 
portion  of  the  Federal  income  taxes  col- 
lected therdn,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MZRX.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGffiS  FOR  EASTERN 
AND  WESIVRN  DISTRICTS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appnH>nate  reference,  a  biU 
introduced  by  me  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Soon],  to  provide 
five  additional  Federal  district  court 
Judgeships  for  Pennsylvania,  three  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  and 
two  for  the  western  district,  as  reeom- 
mentled  by  the  1958  Judicial  Conference. 


These  additional  Judges  are  desper- 
ately needed  in  Pennsylvania.  In  mite 
of  heroic  efforts  by  the  judges  now  sitting 
In  these  courts,  tbe  backlog  of  oases  is 
worse  than  ever. 

m  the  eastern  district  there  were  4,032 
civU  and  criminal  cases  pending  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1958.  This  means  that  each 
of  the  8  judges  In  the  district  has  a 
staggering  caseload  of  549  cases  waiting 
di^osition  It  would  take  3  years  for 
the  Judges  to  dispose  of  this  baddog  If  no 
new  cases  were  filed,  but  Instifad.  new 
cases  are  being  started  at  a  record  rate. 
Only  1  of  the  85  other  district  courts  In 
the  country  has  a  lanser  number  of  pend- 
ing cases. 

The  situation  in  the  western  district 
is  equally  bad.  The  latest  figures  on  the 
backlog  there,  where  tha«  are  only  f 
Judges,  show  a  total  of  2.308  cases  pend- 
ing. The  average  delay  from  time  of  fil- 
ing to  time  of  trial  in  civil  cases  in  this 
district  is  listed  as  31  months.  2^  times 
the  national  average. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  1958  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
TJB.  Coiirts  it  is  stated  that  a  d^ay  of 
more  than  IS  months  from  filing  to  trial 
"may  very  wen  amount  to  a  dmial  of 
justice." 

Only  the  intMnpt  enactment  of  legislsi- 
ticm  creating  additional  judgeships  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  where  simi- 
lar baddogs  exist,  win  mtyve  American 
determination  to  make  our  judicial  q^s- 
tem  wortc  effectively. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  leadership 
of  my  party  in  both  Houses  of  Oongreas 
win  give  thefa:  support  to  bills  which  wiU 
make  it  possible  to  bring  our  Federal 
court  functions  up  to  date  and  rdieve 
the  present  congestion. 

I  hope  that  we  wUl  not  feel  that  we 
must  wait  until  1981 — ^when.  of  course, 
we  win  dect  a  Danoerat  President  of  the 
united  States— before  we  can  remedy 
this  crying  tnjiutioe.  because  justice  de- 
layed is  justice  denied. 

In  making  that  comment,  I  should  like 
to  add  a  note  of  mUd  criticism  with  re- 
qiect  to  the  f  aUure  of  the  administration 
to  fUl  the  vacancy  which  occurred  m  tiie 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  on  May 
1. 1958.  When  Chief  Judge  WiUiam  Kirk- 
patrick,  who  has  been  a  very  effective 
and  wonderful  judge  and  who  has'  given 
a  lifetime  of  service  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  resigned.  The  quick^t 
way  of  aUeviating  the  condition  in  these 
overloaded  courts  would  be.  pending  the 
passage  of  the  biU  we  are  introducing,  by 
the  appcrintment  of  a  judge  to  flU  that 
vacancy. 

I  know  that  pontics  sometimes  must 
take  priority — although  it  should  not 
take  priority — over  public  interest,  but 
I  hope  that  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  are  Interested  In  the 
appomtment  m  Pennsjdvania  wlU  re- 
solve their  differenees  so  that  ^le  va- 
cancy may  be  fined  and  at  least  a  part 
of  the  backlog  removed. 

The  PRESIDINO  ORPICBR.  TIm  bffl 
win  be  rec^ved  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bin  (S.  818)  to  xnwlde  for  Xtut 
appointment  of  three  additional  district 
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Judges  for  the  eaatcm  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  two  additional  Judges  for 
the  western  district  of  Pennsylyanla,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Clauc  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OP  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  in  order  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
requiring  affldavltf  of  loyalty  and  allegi- 
ance. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  me  relating  to  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  819)  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order 
to  repeal  certain  provisions  requiring 
afBdavlts  of  loyalty  and  allegiance,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Clark,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Latx>r  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  blin- 
ked y  is  as  follows: 

Statxkent  bt  SziTATom  Kxtnrarr 

I  am  Introducing  today,  on  behaU  of  my- 
self and  tb«  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  bill  to  eliminate  the  loyalty-oatb 
proTislon  of  tbe  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958. 

This  provision,  subsection  (F)  of  section 
1001,  presently  requires  those  scholara,  sci- 
entists, teachers,  mathematicians,  and  other 
students  who  apply  for  a  loan  or  grant  under 
this  program  to  sign  an  oath  of  loyalty  with 
an  affidavit  declaring  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve In,  belong  to,  or  support  any  subversive 
organization.  This  subsection  received  very 
little  attention  when  the  bill  passed  the 
Congress  last  year.  It  should  receive  more 
attention  now. 

No  thought  was  given,  to  my  knowledge, 
to  the  question  of  how  this  section  would 
be  enforced,  who  would  investigate  the  verac- 
ity of  these  affidavits,  who  would  determine 
whether  students  who  did  not  belong  to  any 
subversive  organization  might  have  said 
something  indicating  "support,"  or  where 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  going  to  find  the  money  to 
police  this  provision. 

Nor  was  there  any  discussion  as  to  what 
danger  to  the  Nation  was  being  avoided  by 
this  requirement  or  why  Congress  was  sin- 
gling out  recipients  of  Federal  scholarship* 
and  student  loans  and  not  those  who  receive 
old-age  benefits,  crop  loans,  or  other  unre- 
lated payments. 

Card-carrying  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  of  course,  have  no  hesitancy  about 
perjuring  themselves  in  such  an  affidavit. 
This  provision  will  not  keep  them  out  of  the 
program.  But  It  may  weU  keep  out  those 
who  resent  such  a  requirement,  those  who 
find  it  distasteful  or  humiliating,  those  who 
are  overapprehensive  in  their  interpretation 
or  who  fear  unnecessarUy  the  Government's 
Interpretation  of  their  views,  or  those  who 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  test  oaths. 
To  be  sure,  most  of  those  thus  excluded  by 
thLi  provision  might  be  said  to  be  noncon- 
formists and  dissenters — but  surely,  in  ovir 
efforts  to  attract  into  scientific  pursuits  the 


best  talents,  the  most  Inquiring  minds  of 
our  Nation,  we  do  not  wish  to  exclude  the 
nonconformists  and  the  dissenters.  Those 
who  are  willing  to  sign  such  an  affidavit  are 
not  always  by  tbat  act  necessarily  proven  to 
be  either  more  loyal  or  more  talented  than 
those  who  do  not  sign. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  understandably  concerned  about 
how  this  provision  is  to  be  implemented  and 
its  Implementation  financed.  The  presi- 
dents of  our  leading  universities — Including 
most  recently  the  presidents  of  Tale,  Har- 
vard, and  Princeton — are  understandably 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  this  provision 
on  the  program,  on  their  students,  and  on 
the  academic  treedom  of  their  institutions — 
institutions  which,  in  the  words  Jefferson 
prescribed  for  the  University  of  Virginia, 
should  be  "based  on  the  illimitable  freedom 
of  the  human  mind."  And  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  be  concerned,  Mr.  President,  as 
to  whether  this  unnecessary,  futile  gesture 
toward  the  memory  of  an  earlier  age  will  not 
defeat  the  very  purposes  of  last  year's  bill. 
For  unlike  the  Soviets,  we  cannot  take  steps 
to  keep  our  brightest  minds  in  scientific 
careers — but  we  can  take  steps  that  keep 
them  out.  That  is  the  great  danger  of  this 
provision— and  I  hope  this  Congress  will 
strike  it. 


PROPOSED  4-YEAR  TERM  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  oflBce 
of  Memt>ers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  4  years. 

Proponents  of  a  4-year  term  for  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol have  often  been  accused  of  tampering 
with  the  Constitution  and  our  American 
traditions.  I  find  that  170  years  ago 
there  was  no  majority  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  a  2-year  term,  and  I  feel  that  the 
supporting  argiJiments  for  a  4-year  term 
have  advanced  in  this  modem  and  more 
complex  age. 

A  4-year  term  would  provide  for 
greater  harmony  between  the  President 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Many  argue  that  a  4-year  term  will  keep 
a  Representative  away  from  his  con- 
stituents. I  do  not  think  a  Congress- 
man's closeness  to  his  constituents  is 
dependent  upon  his  short  term  of  offlce: 
but.  instead,  I  believe  his  closeness  is 
dependent  on  the  generally  smaller  and 
more  compact  size  of  his  district,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  a  Senator,  who  in  many 
cases  represents  States  with  large  land 
areas  and  millions  of  people. 

A  4-year  term  would  give  a  Repre- 
sentative an  opportunity  to  perform  a 
greater  service  to  his  constituents,  de- 
voting more  time  to  legislative  duties. 
Under  the  present  system  a  Congressman 
must  devote  the  early  part  of  his  term 
to  organization,  and  then  it  seems  that 
he  must  begin  thinking  about  getting 
reelected:  and  this  problem  of  reelection 
looms  very  large  during  the  second  year 
of  his  term. 

Biennial  elections  result  in  the  loss 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
many  experienced  Members.  Our  society 
is  now  so  complex  that  we  can  ill  afford 
to  be  without  their  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence.  In  addition,  2  years  is  by  no  means 
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long  enough  for  a  R^resentathrv  to 
learn  his  Job.  which  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated,  demanding,  and  responsible 
in  the  world.  I  think  that  those  of  us 
here  in  the  Senate  who  have  served  in 
the  House  can  testify  to  that.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  4 -year  term  would  make  it 
possible  for  each  Congressman  to  be- 
come more  effective  in  serving  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district. 

Campaign  and  election  costs  have 
grown  steadily,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  they  will  decrease.  Good  men 
may  be  discouraged  from  running  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  they 
feel  they  cannot  afford  it.  If  a  Repre- 
sentative did  not  have  to  run  every  3 
years  the  costs  certainly  would  be  re- 
duced. 

My  proposal  provides  for  the  election 
of  half  of  the  House  Members  every  2 
years;  and  the  provisions  of  thii  Joint 
resolution  meet  the  problems  of  re- 
dlstrictlng. 

A  4 -year  term  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would,  in  my 
opinion,  enhance  and  contribute  to  the 
legislative  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  joint  resolu- 
tion printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Concrsssional  Recorv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  36)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  that 
the  term  of  office  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  4 
years.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mansiielp.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  mnd  Houm  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Ls  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  t7nlted 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intenU  and 
purposes  as  a  part  of  the  ConsUtutlon  when 
ratified  by  the  leglslaturaa  of  tim»-touTtbm 
of  the  several  States: 

"abticls  — 

*^Kcnoif  1.  The  House  of  Repreaentatlvs* 
shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosMi  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  and  the  slse- 
tors  in  each  SUte  shall  have  the  quallllea- 
tlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  leglalstun. 
Except  as  hereinafter  provided  In  this  arti- 
cle, the  term  of  offlce  of  Rei>r«aentattvss 
shall  be  four  years. 

"Sec.  2.  The  ReprMsntaUvM  shall  be  di- 
vided by  lot  into  two  classes,  "rhe  number 
of  offices  assigned  to  each  class  shall  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  may  be;  and  the  number 
of  offices  from  each  State  wwignml  to  each 
class  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be. 

"Sec.  3.  The  first  division  Into  clasaes  «hf[T' 
be  made  immediately  after  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  shall   be   assembled    in    oonae- 
quence  of  the  first  slectlon  of  nupr— eiita 
Uves  to  whom  this  article  applies. 

"A  further  division  Into  the  two  nlasssa 
shall  be  made  immediately  after  the  Bouss 
of  Represenutlves  shall  be  aasemblsd  in  oon- 
sequence  of  each  election  of  Members  whloh 
next  follows  a  reapportionment  of  Repra- 
sentatlves  among  the  several  States.    Such 
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further  divtskm  *an  ^iply  oaly  to 
StatM  th*  ispr— atsttoa  of  whleh 

mant.    Tltm  term  of  «SBo*  at  all 

Uvea  tram  soeh  States  tfian  antf  aS 

on  the  thUd  day  of  January  aft«  ths  alse- 

tlon  wbidik  iMCt  toUowB  sufdi  raapportlon- 

ment. 

"The  oAoia  at  tbm  Reprasantatlvas  from 
any  nswly  admitted  Stnts  diaU  ba  dlvldad 
Into  thm  two  elaaaaa  twnmadiataly  altm  tbm 
Bouae  at  Baprear n tati vs  shall  ba  a»amhlB>1 
In  conaequsxtoa  of  tha  first  alactloa  at  Bmp- 
resentattvaa  from  such  Stata. 

"Sac.  4.  In  order  that,  aa  nearly  aa  may 
be.  ona-baU  of  the  BafnasnUUvaa  wUl  ba 
choaan  avery  two  yaan.  ttas  tarm  of  oOksa  of 
those  ntpraasntatlvaa  wboaa  oOoaa  ars  aa- 
slgned  to  the  first  elaaa  at  the  first  division 
shall  be  two  years,  axtd  the  tann  of  oOoa  of 
any  Rapraaentatlva  whcaa  oOoa  Is  aartgnart 
to  one  of  the  two  clsast  ■  at  any  snbaaquant 
division  shall  axplra  at  the  aama  time  aa  tba 
term  of  ofBea  of  the  other  oOoas  aaslgnart  to 
that  daaa. 

"Sbc.  6.  Tha  lint  santsnea  of  section  2  of 
arUcle  I  of  the  Oonstltatlon  of  tha  United 
States  is  hereby  repaalaL 

"Sac.  e.  Tba  foragotof  prorlsloDa  of  this 
article  shall  first  andy  In  the  case  of  Bep- 
reaentatlTaa  elected  for  tetma  beginning  on 
the  first  January  9  which  ooeon  more  than 
one  year  after  tha  ratlflcatton  of  this  article. 

"Sac.  7.  This  artlde  nhall  be  Inoperatlva 
unless  It  ahaU  have  been  ratlflad  aa  aa 
amendment  to  the  Ooostltatkm  by  the  leg- 
IsUturaa  of  three-fourths  of  tha  Btatca  within 
aevea  yean  from  the  date  of  Its  aubmlasloo  to 
the  Statea  by  the  Oongrtea.* 


USE  OiP  SURPLUS  FOOD  FOR 
PBACB 

Mr.  mCKENUXX'ER.  ICr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  messaie  from  the  Presi- 
dent, which  has  been  laid  before  the 
Senate,  is  with  respect  to  an  agricultural 
procTBin.  One  of  tho  very  important 
measures  reoonunended  in  that  measage 
Is  the  use  of  food  as  sn  Instrument  for 
peace.  I  think  it  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant program.  I  think  It  is  a  vital  pro- 
gram, and  one  to  whkh  we  should  glre 
our  very  eareful  attention. 

I  Introduce  a  Joint  re  solution  touching 
the  proposal  of  the  President,  expressing 
the  ooncurrence  of  the  views  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  use  of  surplus  food  as  an 
instrument  of  peace,  imd  ask  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

I  adc  tmanimom  eoment  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  full  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Itie 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred  and.  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  S7)  to 
pormlt  the  use  of  food  for  peace.  Intro- 
duced bf  Ifr.  HiacxTLOopKft.  wgg  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  ita  title,  referred 
to  the  Cominittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Raooss.  as  follows: 

aesoleed  by  the  SenmU  mnd  House  of  Kep- 
resentmttves  of  the  United  Statea  of  Ameriem 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Oongresa 
hereby  concurs  In  the  vlras  of  the  President 
to  the  effect  that  food  ean  be  a  powerful  In- 
strument for  aU  tha  free  world  in  tralldlnc 
a  durable  peace  and  that  the  United  Btataa 
and  othar  sarplua-prodoetng  natlooa  should 
make  the  fnneat  eonstrcettTa  ose  of  their 
abuBdaaee  of  egrteoltiirsl  products  to  thts 


S.  The  Praaldant  la 
view  ■»*«**»*g  authcalaatlnins  with 
tha  disposal  of  agrtcaltural  onsanam 
products  thereof,  to  utlllas  such  anthsrl^  to 
the  fullaat  extent  practteabto  hi  tha  tntaraat 
of  reinforcing  peace  and  tha  well-balag  of 
frteodly  peoplea  thnmghont  tha  world,  and 
to  report  to  the  Oongreas  sneh  additional 
anthortaaUona  aa  ha  may  consider  dealrahia 
to  achieve  auch  puipoaa. 


PROPOSED  AIONDIONT  OF  CON- 
STITDTION  RELATINO  TO  TEM- 
PORARY VACANCIES  IN  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATEVEB 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
trodtice,  for  approfniate  reference  a  Jotnt 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitutian  to 
authorise  OovemOTS  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Reprnenta- 
tives.  Any  time  the  House  of  Bevresen- 
tatives  ts  reduced  by  mcve  than  half,  this 
bill  would  provide  fen-  the  executive  au- 
thority of  each  State  to  fUl  the  vacancy 
through  tempmmry  appointment.  Con- 
fressman  Emavxtb.  Onxsa  has  already 
reintroduced  a  similar  resolution  in  the 
House.  House  Joint  Resolution  8.  Dur- 
ing the  Mth  Congress  this  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  during  the  last 
Congress  It  failed  to  get  out  of  com- 
mittee. 

In  these  times  of  t"*«««»*«.  hydrogen 
bombs,  and  satellites  I  think  this  resohi- 
tion  has  added  importance.  We  ought 
to  make  sure  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Congress  should  some  emergency  come 
to  our  country. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  joint 
xeaolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately Inferred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authoriae 
Oovemors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  introdiioed 
by  Mr.  Kxrauvxa.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


tty  has  ended,  or  until  the  Freridenfa 
term  enda 

Tills  Joint  resohitkm  is  Identieal  with 
Senate  Joint  Resniwynn  Itl  which  I  in- 
trodaced  last  year.        

The  FRBUDINO  OIVIUUL  Tbe 
joint  reaotBtkm  wffl  be  rseeivsd  and 
appropriatdy  xeCenred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (&J.  Bea.  40) 
proposing  an  smendment  to  the  Oon- 
stltatlon of  the  United  States  rdating 
to  cases  where  the  President  Is  miahae 
to  dtoefaarge  the  powers  and  dnties  of 
his  ofHee.  introduced  by  Mr.  Kssaovsa 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Oommittee  on  tite  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  DIS- 
CHAROE  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  POW- 
ERS 


Mr.  K^AUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
btiialf  of  msrself .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hxamrcs].  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DnuEsxR].  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  referaux.  a  resolution 
pn^xwing  an  amendment  to  the  Omsti- 
tution  relating  to  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  ofBce. 

The  joint  resoluUon  provides  for 
assumption  ot  the  President's  duties  lay 
the  Vice  President  with  written  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  executive 
departments. 

It  further  provides  ttiat  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent can.  if  he  and  a  majority  d  these 
department  heads  decide  that  the  Presi- 
dent's disability  has  not  terminated,  so 
declare  to  Congress  and  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  conslrtw  the  issue. 

It  further  provides  that  Congress, 
through  a  two-thirds  ooncorrent  resolu- 
tion, ean  agree  to  the  IHoe  President  oon- 
ttmrity  discharge  of  the  President's  do- 
ties  until  the  Vice  President  or  the  Con- 
gress determines  the  President's  inahH- 


PROQRAM    OF    TAX 

FOR      SMALL      BUSINKB8 — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSFONSORS  OP  BlUi 

Mr.  SPARKMAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
aok  onanimoQs  consent  that  the  namea 
of  the  Senator  from  Cokirado  [Mr. 
CAkiocx]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Nkubbb<si]  be  added  as  additiorMd 
CTJSjiunsias  of  tlie  Irfn  (8.  M)  to  pro- 
vide a  program  c€  tax  adjustntent  for 
small  business  and  for  persons  oigaged 
in  small  business,  introduced  by  me  (for 
mysdf  and  other  Senators),  on  Jan- 
uary 9. 1969. 

The  PBESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetian.  it  is  so  ordered. 


EFFECTIVE    REOULATICm    OF    D.C. 
TRANSIT     STSmi.     INC.— ADDI- 
TIONAL COeSPONSCfft  OF  BIU< 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  noct  re- 
printing of  the  bUl  (S.  304)   to  insure 
effective  regulation  of  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tesi.  Inc.  and  fair  azMi  equal  competi- 
tion between  D.a  Transit  System.  Inc 
and  its  competitors,  introduced  by  me 
(for   myself   and   other  Soiatars)    on 
January  14.  1959.  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Tennessee   [Mr.  KxraTTVia] 
may  l>e  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  FRESimNG  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordnvd. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FUOOD  CONTROL 
AC7T  OF  1950.  RELATING  TO  UHBT 
DAM->ADDnTONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFDOJ).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  <y>fMM*nt  to  have  the 
name  ol  the  saiicw  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AncxN]  included  as  a  co- 
spoDstx  (tf  the  bin  (S.  682)  to  amend 
the  mood  Control  Act  of  1950  as  It  I4>- 
pUes  to  the  Uhby  Dam  on  tbe  Kootenai 
River  in  the  State  of  Montana 

The  constructim  of  the  autboclied 
multipurpose  project.  Uhby  Dam.  has 
been  held  up  fpr  many  years  by  inter- 
national negottatians  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  btU  wocdd 
authorise  the  constnietion  ot  this  proj- 
ect  on  a  two-^tage  basis  so  that  work 
can  be  started  before  an  International 
agreement  is  arrived  at.  I  am  eqiedally 
pleased  to  have  the  aenicx  Senator  from 
Vermont  as  coq^onsor  of  8.  682  because 
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of   his   IntenM   Interest   In   mromotlng 
Canadian-American  relations. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY— ADDmONAIi  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Bir.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  23  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Huhphret], 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllan],  and 
the  very  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
676)  to  create  a  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology.  A  similar  bill  was  in- 
troduced last  year. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  Join  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  proposal,  for  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced it  deals  with  a  matter  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    Without 

(objection,  it  is  so  ordepB^3r~\ 
Mr.  YARBOROgdH.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  been  said  mahy  times  that  the 
memory  of  man  is  short;  \that  matters 
,  ,  of  great  public  inteKst  or  cdneem  today 
|]  ]  are  forgotten  tomori«^  or  next  week. 
Sometimes  public  forgetfulness  is  good, 
sometimes  it  is  not.  All  of  us  recall  vivid- 
ly the  public  concern  and  hubbub  last 
session  over  the  Russian  sputnik  and 
other  scientific  advancements  made  by 
the  Commtmlsts.  One  result  of  that  con- 
cern was  congressional  passage  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  a  bill 
which  made  a  good  start  in  the  right 
direction,  but  by  no  means  completed 
the  Job.  Formation  of  the  new  agency, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  space  research  and  exploration,  also 
was  a  constructive  step,  but  it  was  only 
a  start. 

One  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
subject  is  Mr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. In  his  annual  statement,  the 
Director  said,  "the  answer  is  that  we 
have  made  only  a  beginning;  the  major 
Job  is  still  to  be  done." 

Most  of  us  must  surely  agree  that  the 
major  job  is  still  to  be  done  and  I  am 
referring  to  our  Job,  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific work  and  training.  Creation  of  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  overall  scientific 
research  and  development  program.  We 
should  not  forget  the  first  shock  of  Rus- 
sia's sputnik  success,  and  leave  a  half- 
finished  legislative  program  to  do  a  half- 
coordinated  job  in  this  critical  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  excerpts  from  the  state- 
ment of  Alan  T.  Waterman,  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  pub- 
lished in  the  Foxmdation's  Eighth  An- 
nual Report,  1958,  under  the  heading, 
"Director's  Statement." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt* 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DXSSCTOB'8   9rATBlCXMT 

Are  we  M  ft  nation  proceeding  forthrightly 
to  accompllsti  what  U  necessary  for  xuazl- 


mum  progreae  b\  eclence  and  technology, 
and  for  the  Improvement  In  the  education 
and  training  of  our  young  people?  Further- 
more, are  we  acting  with  the  promptneaa 
which  the  Bltuatlon  demandaT  Or  la  there 
evidence  that,  as  a  rebound  from  our  Intense 
Interest  of  a  year  ago.  we  are  In  danger  of 
again  becoming  complacent?  As  a  single 
Illustration,  one  need  only  compare  the  re- 
action of  the  public  to  the  launching  of  the 
first  sputnik  with  that  manifested  at  the 
third  launching  In  May. 

The  answer  Is  that  we  have  only  made  a 
beginning;  the  major  job  Is  still  to  be  done. 
In  the  field  of  education,  there  seems  to  be 
no  Immediate  prospect  of  adequate  salaries 
for  schoolteachers,  of  adequate  school  build- 
ings and  faclUtlefs,  nor  of  adequate  Incentives 
for  recruiting  the  numbers  of  competent 
teachers  we  shaJl  require.  Congress  shows 
caution  about  taking  action,  as  do  most  of 
the  States;  the  scientific  and  educational 
societies  lack  funds;  and  local  attempts  out- 
side of  a  few  wealthy  suburban  communities 
have  come  up  against  the  realization  that 
adequate  funds  are  not  available  for  the 
purpose  until  something  Is  done  about  taxes. 

As  for  the  support  of  scientific  research,  it 
la  generally  recognized  that  the  modern  de- 
pendence of  a  country  upon  its  technology 
requirea  thorough  attention  to  Its  progress 
in  science.  The  key  to  the  latter  lies  In  the 
support  of  ba8lc.j«search.  Forward  think- 
ing and  pl^n^'for  dealing  with  Important 
areas  of  research  have  not  as  yet  shown  indi- 
cation of  full  realization  in  budget  terms. 
The  Immediacy  here  lies  in  insuring  the 
health  and  strength  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing in  the  graduate  schools  of  our  colleges 
and  universitle;!,  which  constitute  the 
stronghold  for  basic  research  and  for  the 
advanced  training  of  sclentlsta  and  engi- 
neers. Ttie  pressing  problem  for  science  and 
engineering  in  universities  Is  to  secure 
modern  laboratories  and  research  equipment, 
including  rather  costly  equipment  for  the 
larger  instltutlous,  and  to  provide  for  large 
capital  research  facilities  to  be  used  na- 
tionally or  at  regional  centers.  In  the  in- 
terest of  training  future  sclentlsta,  needs 
extend  to  undergraduate  laboratories  and 
demonstration  equipment.  Not  to  be  for- 
gotten are  the  fundamental  needs  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  for  funds  freely  usable 
for  maintenance  and  operation;  these  are 
the  most  difficult  of  all  to  secure. 

In  the  meantime,  the  evidence  from  other 
countries  and  notably  the  U.S.S.R.  shows  a 
determination  and  a  national  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  people  which  seems  to  be  rela- 
tively absent  from  the  American  scene.  The 
recent  educational  group  which  went  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  likewise  the  group  of  university 
presidents,  came  away  with  the  conviction 
that  the  Russian  p>eople  see  their  way  clear 
to  world  leadership  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. They  are  apparently  dedicated  to 
this — not  in  the  sense  of  military  competi- 
tion, but  rather  of  achieving  world  suprem- 
acy without  the  need  of  mlUtary  domination 
Among  other  nations,  we  shall  ultimately 
have  to  reckon  with  the  genius  for  organ- 
ization and  the  Industry  of  the  Oerman  peo- 
ple, the  industry  and  learning  ability  of  the 
Japanese  and  the  Industry  and  potentialities 
of  the  Chinese. 

As  a  Nation  we  appear  to  forget  that  we 
live  in  a  competitive  world  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so.  It  seems  abundantly  clear  that  we 
shall  rapidly  lose  in  competition,  unless  we 
can  show  more  determined  and  constructive 
efforts  than  we  have  during  the  past  years. 

It  la  clear  that  success  in  the  requisite 
effort  depends  funBamentally  upon  the  un- 
derstanding of  tlie  problem  by  our  people 
and  our  determination  to  achieve  these  goals. 
Under  our  democratic  system,  no  segment 
Of  Government,  whether  Federal,  State,  or 
local,  can  succeed  in  secxirlng  necessary  ac- 
tion programs   or  funda   to   carry   tbem   out 


unless  our  citizens  understand,  acttvely  en- 
dorse, and  Indeed  participate  in  the  eteps 
that  need  to  be  taken.  In  short,  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  people  qf  tlM 
country  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  goals 
which  the  President  has  pointed  out  ao 
clearly.  Moat  Important  here  is  a  realiaa- 
tion  that  this  is  not  a  single  emergency  but 
a  continuing,  possibly  a  permanent,  one.  In 
this  modern  world  there  can  be  no  relaxation 
of  a  determination  to  compete  sucoeasfuQy 
and  continuously. 

Admittedly,  these  questions  are  compli- 
cated by  several  Issues:  (a)  The  need  and 
extent  to  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  take  action  and  provide  funds  for 
education  and  for  educational  Institutions 
in  the  face  of  a  traditional  policy  of  leaving 
such  matters  to  State  and  local  authorities; 
(b)  the  development  of  our  full  capabllltlea 
for  national  security  and  world  competltloh 
without  Jeopardizing  our  economy:  (c)  the 
realization  of  national  goals  while  maintain- 
ing individual  initiative  and  achievement  of 
Individual  wants  and  ambitions:  (d)  attain- 
ment of  full  development  of  Individual  tal- 
ents and  aptitudes  whUe  dealing  satlafac- 
turlly  with  the  demands  for  education  for  all. 

While  these  questions  are  Important  and 
should  be  rcEolved,  we  dare  not  allow  tbese 
to  becloud  the  main  Issue — we  must  prograss 
in  our  science  and  technology  and  In  the 
education  and  training  of  our  citlaens  with 
all  the  effectiveness  and  thoroughnecs  we 
can  muster.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay  In 
arguments  as  to  how  we  do  them. 

During  the  past  year  the  recession  haa 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  our  moat 
serious  difficulties,  namely,  how  we  can  de- 
velop our  full  capabilities  and  still  remain 
financially  solvent — In  other  words,  how  to 
provide  for  the  increasingly  costly  technologi- 
cal developments  necessary  for  national  se- 
curity without  endangering  the  Nation's 
economy.  A  grave  danger  here  is  that,  for 
reasons  of  economy,  we  fall  short  of  develop- 
ing our  capabilities  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

We  can  only  Insure  the  possibility  of  full 
protection  of  national  security  by  giving 
every  encouragement  to  sclentlilc  rsssareh 
(as  contrasted  with  development  and  pro- 
duction ) .  It  la  only  In  this  way  that  we  can 
achieve  the  Ideas  and  the  breakthrougha 
which  promise  clear  superiority;  It  la  only  In 
this  way  we  can  insure  that  the  developmenta 
we  undertake  are  modem  and  up-to-date  la 
every  detail.  The  results  of  such  research.  In 
competent  hands,  are  never  without  value. 
Even  when  no  breakthroughs  appear,  the 
toUl  effort  always  brings  a  posslbls  break- 
through closer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  costs  of  re- 
search are  very  smaU  as  compared  with  those 
of  development.  Only  about  4  percent  of 
national  funds  for  research  and  development 
go  into  basic  research. 

As  history  amply  records,  the  moat  epoch- 
making  scientific  discoveries  have  come  from 
basic  research.  But  baalc  research,  being 
exploration  into  the  unknown  by  Its  very 
nature  cannot  predict  exactly  where  these 
breakthrougha  will  occur.  Therefore,  com- 
prehensive support  of  research  haa  to  ha 
undertaken  in  order  to  overlook  no  oppor- 
tunities. This  should  be  regarded  as  an  In- 
vestment, the  precise  spots  where  high  re- 
turns occxir  being  unknown  In  advance.  With 
full  support  of  research,  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied, we  then  have  full  exploitation  of  the 
potentialities  for  development  and  pro- 
duction. Incidentally,  by  the  support  of 
basic  research  we  gain  as  an  important  by- 
product the  advanced  training  of  young 
scientists. 

Whether  our  primary  objective  aa  a  nation 
la  to  deter  our  enemies,  to  sustain  the  fr«s 
world's  leadership,  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  underdeveloped  nations  or  merely  to  main- 
tain our  peace  and  prosperity  at  home,  the 
first    essential    Is    a    real    determination    to 
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teflhnningy  aad.  above  all.  the  «*?«lopaMn« 
of  qnattfey  In  aO  flrtda  qnailty  la  lrathix« 
'  fgmUtr  la  pertonaaBee.    unieaa  w  oaa 

r  our  natlanal  objeetivaa  nor 
objeettvw  oC  oar  paopto. 


PROPOBB)  CtVTL  RU3BTB  ACT  0¥ 
196»-AODrnOMAL 
OP  BXIli 


Mr.  HUIAKUKBY.  Mr.  Pretidcnt,  I 
ask  ufianhnoiM  ootiMnt  tbat  the  ciTll 
righU  bOl.  Senate  bill  tlO.  Intnxluoed 
earlier  in  the  day  by  the  Senator  from 
minola  [Mr.  DouolmmI  for  hlmaelf  and 
other  Senafeon  be  hdd  at  the  dedc  unttt 
the  doee  of  bustnea  on  UooOmj,  Febru- 
ary 2,  to  permit  the  addition  of  the 
ftPpr^^Mi  of  other  d.w|.M.tinore.  12  additional 
Senators  wiah  to  become  coepooeoni. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OWfiCJUi.  Without 
objection,  it  ie  so  ordered. 


OOMMTTTEE  ASSIONMSNTB 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  suggcet  to  the  majority 
leader  that  the  Vice  President  has  laid 
before  the  Senate  names  for  assignment 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. If  It  is  agreeable,  I  should  like  to 
hare  thoae  names  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  Is  per- 
fectly agreeable. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFiC'&H.  Hie 
Chair  appoints  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  the  following  Sen- 
ators, under  title  42.  UJB.C.  2251:  Sen- 
ators WauLAcs  F.  Bsaagn  and  QaoKOg 
D.  AnaM.  as  minority  members. 


AUTHORIZATION       TOR       SPECIAL 
COMMmEE      ON      SPACE      AND 

AflrrRONAuncs  to  fiue  report 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  oonsent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  ^laoe  and  Astronautics 
have  untU  February  28.  1M9.  to  file  ita 
report  with  the  Senate. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFHCER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EDITORIAUB.      ARTI- 
ETC,     PRINTED     IN     THE 
RECORD. 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  ete.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rsooao.  as  fcdlows: 


•atttled  "rmOmm-Ottf  luiatlopa 
▼Ital  to  Whole  NaUaoal  aoonomy,"  daUrwed 
by  Senator  Jos»h  8.  OLaaK.  and  pubUahad 
In  the  Alabama  Municipal  Journal  U*  Jan- 
uary IMO. 

ByBfr.MUBRAT: 
AtfMm  eotttted  "Ageney  Wocfea  <m  New 
Plan  Tto  flpor  Soliool  BalUttag."  written  by 
Jaaaa  A.  Bayaolda.  and  pubttabed  In  the 
WaU  Stfeat  Journal  at  January  S9,  lesS; 
preaa  releaae  by  Senator  ICinauT  of  Janu- 
ary 33.  ISSO. 


PRESIDENT'S  MEB6AOB  DBAUMO 
WITH  AORICmiTURB — NOTICE  OF 
HXARINO 

ICr.lLLKNDSR.   lfr.FrMldeiit.ftfew 
minutes  ago  the  Tlee  President  laid  be- 


ian  the  "fnate  a  lursisim  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  dealing 
with  the  problems  facing  the  Nation's 
agricultural  economy.  I  iHahtogive  no- 
tice that  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry on  Wednesday.  February  4.  1969, 1 
Intend  to  try  to  have  Mr.  Benson,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  daborate 
on  these  proposals  whl^  have  been  sent 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 

However.  I  would  be  less  than  fair  If 
I  did  not  state  my  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  at  this  time.  Based  up(m 
the  cursory  examination  I  have  been  able 
to  give  the  President's  message  since  I 
received  a  copy  this  morning.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for 
passage  by  this  Congress  of  any  legisla- 
tion based  on  these  recommendations. 

By  and  large.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
President's  message  contains  anything 
new.  It  is  the  same  old  story  that  we  have 
heard  over  the  past  number  of  jrears — 
the  same  old  demands  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  be  given  even  greater  free- 
dom to  drive  down  the  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  their  producto.  The  Presi- 
dent Lb  now  seddng  legislation  which 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  fix  price  MOpportB  anywhere  with- 
in a  range  of  75  to  90  percent  (tf  the 
average  market  price  received  by  farmers 
during  the  immediate  preceding  years. 
If  Congress  refuses  to  go  along  with  this 
idea,  then  he  wants  the  power  to  fix  sup- 
port prices  at  a  range  from  0  to  90 
percent  of  parity. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  diould  know  that  last  year 
those  same  proposals  were  presented  to 
the  Senate.  After  exten^ve  hearings  on 
those  proposals,  the  Congress  passed  a 
different  bill,  one  i^ilch  I  was  led  to  im- 
derstand  was  agreeable  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  to  the  President,  since 
the  President  signed  the  bllL 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  another 
suggestion,  namely,  that  we  wipe  out  all 
we  did  last  year  and  make  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  almost  a  complete  csar  by 
giving  him  complete  ocmtrol  over  price 
supporto  with  req)ect  to  our  various 
basic  commodities.  P&nontJly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  win  stand  for  such  a  procedure. 

E^iedflcally.  Secretary  Benson  is  rec- 
ommending, in  this  message  we  have  re- 
ceived today,  through  the  President, 
changes  in  the  wheat  program  similar  to 
those  enacted  for  com  last  year,  on  the 
(Hie  hand,  or  stricter  acreage  controls  on 
theoU^. 

Both  appitMMdMs  suggested  by  the  Sec- 
retary would  result  In  both  Iowa*  prices 
and  lower  incomes  to  farmers.  Neither 
would  provide  any  stebflity  to  the 
farmer's  economic  position. 

Rather,  wheat  farmers,  for  example, 
would  be  subjected  to  increased  hazards 
of  continued  overproducticm  and  lower 
prices. 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  something  must 
be  done  to  aaHfe  the  pressing  wheat  prob- 
lem. However.  I  think  that  the  com- 
mittee should  look  at  aU  idans  which 
have  been  proposed,  both  by  farm  organ- 

liaUoDS  and  ImttfldoAli.  before  aooepttng 

any  of  the  Secretary's  proposals. 


The  reoomaendattons  for  tobaeoo  and 
peanats  consist  primarily  of  km  priees 
in  both  eases. 

In  my  Judgment,  none  of  these  reeom- 
menrtations  would  solve  any  at  the  peob- 
lems  uiildb  fkoe  wheats  toteooo.  and  pea- 
nuts, or  any  other  commodity  for  that 
matter.    In  faet,  I  submit  tiiat.  if  f d- 

f  urther  aggravate  the  situation.  How- 
ever. I  wish  to  be  fair  wtOi  the  Secretary, 
as  wdl  as  with  the  President.  I  give 
them  ttie  assurance  that  bny  bUl  they 
may  draft  and  send  to  the  Oenste  Agri- 
culture Committee  wHI  be  considered. 
What  is  more.  I  also  give  them  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mltee  wHI  do  all  in  Ite  poww  to  oom- 
pletdbr  study  any  proposed  farm  legisla- 
tion. We  Shan  do  this  so  that  all  faeets 
of  the  problems  which  now  face  our 
farmers  can  readily  be  seen.  I  also 
pledge  to  the  Secretary  and  President 
that  any  legislation  whkii  comes  before 
tbe  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  wffl 
receive  fair  and  Impartial  tieatiiif  ill 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  IfOISLA. 
TION  AUTHORIZINO 
SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION 
THE  EDUCATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF  TBE  OOMMTTTEE  C»l  LABOR 
AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Sem^ers  and  other  inter- 
ested parties.  I  wish  to  amaounee  that 
beginning  Wednesday.  Febnmxy  4.  the 
Education  SwhtyuMnlttee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  lAbor  and  PubUe  Wdttare 
win  conduct  hearings  on  legislation 
authMlsing  Federal  sopiwrt  for  edtSM- 
tion. 

HiTings  win  be  conducted  in  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee room  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  February  4,  5.  and  6.  begin- 
ning at  10  o'clock  eadi  day. 

The  witness  on  ttie  first  day,  Febru- 
ary 4.  wffl  be  Miss  Ruth  Stout,  of  Kansas, 
president  of  the  Nattonal  Edoeatian 
Association.  On  Thursday.  Fdtnuazy  6, 
we  win  take  testimony  from  Dr.  Walter 
Hdler.  chairman  of  the  Dqtaitment  of 
economics  at  the  university  of  BOnne- 
sota.  On  Friday,  Frinruary  6,  we  wffl 
hear  Dr.  William  Alexander,  of  Peabody 
College,  and  Mrs.  Betty  Lou  Pagel,  a 
classroom  teacher  from  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 
Dr.  AlexaQder  is  president-elect  of  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curric- 
ulum Development. 

Following  the  hearings  nert  we^  the 
subcommittee  plans  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  thiB  proposed  legislation  during 
the  wedc  «r  Febntary  22. 

I  hereby  Invite  Senators  and  other 
interested  parties  who  wish  to  i4>pear  or 
submit  statemente  to  nottSj  tiM  chief 
clerk  of  the  Senate  lAbor  and  PUbUc 
Welfare  Committee. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  "HARDEN  TIB 
MUSCLES"  TO  MEET  SOVnrr  CHAL- 
I^NQB 

Mr.  WIIf7.    Mr.  President,  aa  wa 
know,  the  21st  Oongress  of  the  Soviet 

Oommuniit  Fluty  is  now  meetiDg  In 

Moscow. 
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The  Cwumuiilgt  Congress  Is.  of  course, 
•  far  cry  from  a  Congressional  session  In 
this  country.  Nevertheless.  It  is  a  sig- 
ntficant  meeting,  tf  only  in  terms  of 
possibly  ninmaing  ua  what  the  Soviets 
may  be  up  to  In  the  years  ahead. 

Rather  than  being  a  representative 
process,  the  Party  Congress  In  Moscow 
can  more  properly  be  defined  as  a  dic- 
tatorial parley  in  which  the  imderllngs 
receive,  and  approve,  a  report  from  the 
party  bosses.  In  this  case.  E3irushchev. 
In  addition,  they  laud  past  achievements, 
and  docilely  accept  the  multlyear  plans 
laid  down  for  the  future. 

During  the  meeting,  we  shall  no  doubt 
continue  to  hear  loud  proclamations 
about  Soviet  achievements  and  goals  for 
the  future.  We  can  expect,  of  course, 
that  facts  will  be  diluted  with  propa- 
ganda, and  promises  will  exceed  ability 
to  deliver. 

Nevertheless,  Soviet  progress  must  be 
viewed  realistically.  In  recent  years,  the 
Soviets  have  made  forward  strides  in 
weapons,  missiles  and  satellites,  atomic 
energy,  education,  engineering,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  fields. 

For  the  future,  we  can  expect  them  to 
be  a  challenge  to  us  in  practically  every 
category  of  endeavor. 

Can  we  meet  the  challenge?  Yes.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  we  shall  do 
so  successfully. 

However,  resting  on  our  laurels  will  not 
do  the  job.  As  a  nation,  we  must  harden 
our  muscles  for  the  battle  ahead,  not 
Just  for  this  year  or  next  year,  but  far 
Into  the  future. 

In  meeting  the  challenge,  of  course,  we 
must  not  sacrifice  any  of  our  basic  free- 
doms. We  must,  however,  be  dedicated 
and  willing  to  exert  time,  energy,  and 
brain-and-muscle  power  to  support  dy- 
namic programs  in  every  field. 

NKITTKAX.    NATIONS    AMX   WATCHZNO 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  so- 
called  neutral  nations  are  watching  us. 
They  are  loolcing  for  an  example  by 
which  to  set  their  own  standards  for  the 
future.  Will  it  be  our  free  way  of  life? 
Or  will  it  be  communism? 

They,  too,  are  asking  the  question :  Can 
a  free  nation  maintain  world  leadership 
as  well  as  top  place  in  productivity  in 
scientific  achievement,  and  yet  remain 
free? 

Of  course,  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
can,  and  will,  meet  all  challenges. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  not  have  any  il- 
lusions. Victory — economic,  ideologic, 
scientific,  or  military — will  not  come 
automatically  or  magically. 

Instead,  the  futiure  of  the  Nation  de- 
pends upon  our  willingness  sometimes 
to  sacrifice  luxiuies  for  necessities,  to 
be  realistic,  hard-working,  and  dedi- 
cated. This  is  no  child's  game.  To  the 
contrary,  our  survival  is  at  staice.  A 
great  many  decisions  by  this  Congress 
will,  of  course,  be  a  determining  factor 
in  our  security. 

In  planning  for  defense,  we  recognize 
more  and  more  that  the  key  to  an  ef- 
fective  defense — sclentiflcally  and  mili- 
tarily— will  not  necessarily  be  volume 
of  weapons.  Rather,  our  safety  will  de- 
pend upon  the  availability  of  the  right 
kind  of  weapons  at  the  right  time. 

In  this  age,  almost  continuous  dis- 
coveries   often    make    relatively    new 


weapons  obsolete— cometimes  overnight. 
Thus,  we  must  aim  for  balance  in  our 
defense  program,  as  well  as  In  the  do- 
mestic economy,  rather  than  for  a  series 
of  crash  programs. 

In  planning  for  the  future,  however, 
we  need  to  set  our  gocUs — ^not  exclusively 
in  terms  of  the  threat  to  our  security 
posed  by  communism — but,  of  even 
more  Importance,  in  accordance  with 
our  traditionally  high  standards  and 
Ideals  of  advancing  progress  and 
achievement.  If  we  do  this  with  a 
Spartan's  spirit — and  do  not  become 
lazy  and  complacent,  taking  for  granted 
our  way  of  life — this,  in  Itself,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  the  challenges 
of  the  future,  and  toward  avoiding  our 
losing  the  freedom  versus  enslavement 
of  communism  contest  that  will  mark 
the  years  ahead. 


IMPORTANCE    OP  THE   RAILROADS 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
there  appeared  an  interesting  and  rather 
significant  editorial  commenting  on  a 
recent  advertisement  by  one  of  our  great 
western  railroads. 

The  advertisement  was  In  the  nature 
of  a  congratulatx)ry  message  to  Ameri- 
can Airlines,  following  inauguration  of 
its  coast-to-coast  Jet  service.  The  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  pointed  out  that  fiylng  is 
fine  for  people  in  a  rush,  but  rail  travel 
is  better  for  those  who  want  to  see  the 
country. 

I  believe  this  is  a  refreshing  and  con- 
structive point  of  view,  demonstrating, 
as  it  does,  a  recognition  of  the  important 
contributions  which  both  the  airlines  and 
the  railroads  make  today. 

I  was  further  reminded  of  this  situa- 
tion on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  two  of  my  constituents  were 
planning  to  come  to  Washington,  from 
Delaware,  for  a  rather  Important  ap- 
pointment at  one  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments. They  had  plarmed  to  fly  to 
Washington,  but  as  the  weather  became 
unfavorable  during  the  late  morning 
hours,  flight  plans  were  canceled.  For- 
tunately, however,  they  were  able  to 
catch  one  of  our  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
trains,  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  confer- 
ence. On  their  arrival  at  Union  Station, 
someone  was  heard  to  observe,  "Well,  it 
is  a  good  thing  the  trains  are  running." 

And  so  it  is,  because  in  spite  of  our 
great  progress  and  advances  in  air 
transportation — which  we.  of  course, 
welcome — there  remains  the  imperative 
necessity  to  encourage  a  continuation  of 
our  railroad  systems,  which  have  done 
so  much  to  further  the  Nation's  welfare. 
And,  as  they  carry  the  freight,  mail,  and 
thousands  of  passengnv  in  rain  or  shine, 
the  railroads  do,  as  the  Santa  Fe  line 
pointed  out.  enable  Americans  to  see 
their  country  at  the  same  time. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  complete 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Waslilngton  Post,  Jan.  28.  1969] 
BaoAO-OAOBD 

There's  hoi>«  for  the  ■*Bg<"g  rallroMl  pas- 
senger business  yet  tf  the  Imagination  dis- 


played In  a  Santa  Pe  Syrtem 
the  other  d»y  Is  any  erlterton.  "Happy  : 
ing.  amlgo,"  aald  the  Santa  M  la  a  %OMt  ta 
tha  newly  Inaugtiratad  tranacontlaSBtal  Js% 
MTTloa  of  American  Airlines.  Flylag  Is  tea 
for  peopla  In  a  ruah,  raU  trav«l  batt»  for 
those  who  want  to  "•••  tha  eoontry.**  aaM 
the  railroad.  Thla  la  a  rcXrachlng  daparttm 
from  the  sly  implications  In  aoma  nUlzoad 
advertising  that  delay  or  disaster  awalta  tha 
air  traveler.  Moreovar  It  baapaaks  a 
Intention  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  to  i 
and  Improve  upon  tbs  unique  advantagaa 
of  raU  travel.  Many  railroads  simply  fall  to 
recognise  these  advantages  and  main  tbm 
most  of  them — even  omitting  stteb  obvious 
steps  as  keeping  the  coach  windows  clean  and 
Insisting  upon  courteous  treatment  for  pas- 
sengers. The  host  thing  about  tha  Santa 
Fe's  broad-gaged  appeal,  however,  is  tbat  It 
looks  at  the  transportation  industry  whola. 
If  the  many  Ills  that  afflict  trucking,  railroad- 
ing, and  air  transport  are  to  be  solved,  mors 
companies  In  each  of  these  flelds  will  hav« 
to  take  the  same  kind  of  approach. 


THIRD  NATIONAL  C0NFE31KNCK  ON 
KXCHANOE  OF  PERSONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  now  assembled  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  to  participate  In  the 
Third  National  Conference  on  Exehang* 
of  Persons.  This  significant  meeting, 
which  brings  together  men  and  women 
from  private  organizations,  institutions, 
and  civic  groups,  as  well  as  key  repre- 
sentatives of  Government,  was  organized 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion in  cooperation  with  139  private  mod 
public  national  agencies.  The  roster  of 
these  cooperating  groups,  which  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Rscoav,  Is  abundant 
and  encouraging  evidence  of  how  many 
of  our  citizens  are  concerned  with  build- 
ing better  understanding  among  nations 
through  Intelligent  and  constructive  pro- 
grams for  the  exchange  of  people. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  Is  "World 
Progress  Through  Educational  Ex- 
change." It  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  such  a  conference  should  be  held  in 
Washington  at  this  time.  In  the  United 
States,  unlike  the  practice  in  most  other 
countries,  sponsorship  of  exchange  with 
foreign  countries  of  scholars,  techni- 
cians, and  leaders  has  historically  been 
the  responsibility  of  private  groui» — 
foundations,  colleges  and  universities, 
corporations,  service  clube,  religious 
groups,  and  individual  philanthropists. 
It  was  only  20  years  ago  that  the  U.a 
Government  officially  recognized  that  a 
program  of  cultural  relations  with  other 
nations  could  contribute  to  our  foreign 
policy. 

It  was  11  years  ago  that  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  was  passed;  and  it  provided 
for  the  first  time  for  an  established,  offl- 
cial  government  program  carrying  this 
exchange  program  throughout  the  world 
and  providing  for  American  participa- 
tion and  for  the  use  of  funds  of  the 
American  Government. 

Among  the  Important  problems  which 
the  HE  Conference  will  face  are:  a  frank 
assessment  of  the  present  limited  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Government  in  thif  yital 
field;  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
governmental  activity  on  private  initia- 
tive; and  a  projection  of  what  public  and 
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private  grofinw  together  can  and  should 
do  in  the  future.  These,  to  me,  are  ques- 
tions whieh  merit  the  consideration  of 
all  Memben  of  the  Congress. 

I  emphasise  that  no  Oovenunent  funds 
have  been  used  to  eonvfue  this  msetlnir. 
It  is  also  important  to  note  that  an  these 
people,  including  the  speakers,  have  paid 
their  own  expenses  to  the  conference. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  both  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  will  paiticipate  in  the 
conference.  It  is  also  signlAcant  that  at 
least  10  Memben  of  thci  Congress,  from 
both  sides  of  both  Houses,  will  be  active 
in  the  plenary  sessions  and  workshops. 
We.  with  representativefi  of  the  executive 
branch,  should  gain  much  from  these 
discussions. 

The  heart  of  participation  in  the  Buet- 
Ing,  as  wdl  as  in  the  develcqimient  of 
effective  cultural,  educational,  and  tech- 
nical international  exchange  programs, 
is  the  private  eltisen  of  the  United  States. 
The  names  and  flelds  of  work  of  the  men 
and  women  who  will  lae  conferring  m 
Washington  these  next  4  days  are  most 
Impressive.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
will  be  a  member  of  one  important  paneL 
From  business  and  lat>or  are  such  men 
as  William  R.  Herod,  pi-esldent  of  Inter- 
national General  Electric;  Monroe 
Spaght.  executive  vice  president  of  Shell; 
William  Foster  of  OUn-Mathieson  Chem- 
ical Corp.;  Michael  Rose  and  Victor  Reu- 
ther  of  the  AFI^-CIO.  It  Lb  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Intenoational  Brotlier- 
hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  is  one  of 
the  organizations  which  joined  with 
philanthropic  f  oundaticsis  in  making  the 
conference  possible. 

The  program  includes,  for  example, 
the  presidents  of  Colvmbia  University. 
Princeton  University,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Hunter  College,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  the  presldoit  emoitus  of 
the  University  of  California.  From  pro- 
fessional flelds  come  fmeh  men  in  law 
as  Arthur  Dean  of  Sullivan  k  Cromwell: 
Robert  Storey,  of  Texas,  fonner  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Aasociatl(m.  From 
medicine.  Dr.  Hovrard  Rusk  of  the  Belle- 
vue  Medical  Center.  From  commimica- 
tions  media,  Edward  R.  Murrow  of  CBS; 
Robert  Saudek.  produco*  of  "Omnibus"; 
sterling  Fisher  of  Readers  Digest;  Ernest 
K.  Lindley  of  Newswe^;  Herbert  Mat- 
thews of  the  New  York  Times;  and 
Lauren  Soth  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
ft  Tribune.  From  the  field  of  art  will 
come  Martha  Graham.  Blanche  Thebom. 
Lamar  Dodd,  and  William  Scbumnn.  to 
mention  only  a  few. 

To  this  list  one  must  add  civic  leaders 
from  cities  and  towns  stretching  from 
California  to  New  Yori:  and  from  Minne- 
sota to  Louisiana. 

On  Friday  evening  at  the  dinner  to 
commemorate  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
natkmal  Education.  Vice  President  Nxxow 
will  present  five  IIB  awards  for  distin- 
guished service  to  a  UJB.  oollece  or  uni- 
versity; a  U.S.  corporation ;  a  U.8.  private 
organization;  a  UJB.  community,  and  a 
U.S.  citisen.  Tliese  awards  are  in  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  eontributions  to 
the  development  of  international  under- 
standing through  creative  and  practical 


suppfHt  of  educational,  cultural,  and 
technical  exchange  programs. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  been  invited  to  the  meetings, 
and  I  hope  that  many  of  us  will  attend. 

Kenneth  HoDand,  president  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Intematicmal  Education,  in 
convening  the  meeting,  said: 

We  hava  a  unique  opporttmlty  to  con- 
aldar,  evaluate,  and  forecast  the  eschanga 
of  parsons  program.  It  is  our  fervent  hope 
that  thaae  few  days  spent  together  wm 
result  m  Improved  exchange  programa  which 
wm  spread  knowledge  and  develop  greater 
understanding  among  the  nations  eft  the 
world  and  also  contribute  to  the  lowering 
of  tensions. 

Exchanging  persons  between  the  Weatem 
and  Communist  blocs  Is  far  leas  dangerous 
than  exchanging  Intercontinental  rockets. 
Oulded  tours  do  leas  damage  than  guided 
mlssUes.  This  Is  not  a  sununlt  conferenoa. 
It  la  an  adueatlonal  one,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  education  of  enough  people 
a4»aaa  national  boundaries  may  one  day 
permit  men  and  women  everywhere  to  rise 
to  the  sununlt  of  their  creaUve  abmtles. 
Then  men  could  truly  became  the  Image  of 
Ood  recognised  by  aU  great  religions,  and 
peace  might  reign  forever  and  ever. 

Mr.  President,  the  names  of  the  or- 
ganizations attending  the  conference  are 
contained  in  a  program,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso.  as 
follows: 


UsT  or  PAmnarATOia  am  Oaaaafsa  Oaoaw- 

nanoifs  at  OowvsBKifCB  ow  Sbckamok  or 

Psasoifs 

Adult  Educatlan  Association  of  the  United 
SUtea  of  America. 

Advisory  Committee  on  the  ArtsA 

African-American  Institute. 

Al  truss  International.  Inca 

America-Israel  Society. 

America-Italy  Society. 

American  Asaodatlca  of  Ocmegea  for 
Teacher  Sducatkm. 

American  AssoclaUon  of  OoUsglate  Begls- 
trara  and  Admissions  Offloers. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Collegea. 

American  Aasoelatlon  of  Land-Orant  Col- 
legea and  SUte  Universities. 

American  Aaaodatlon  ot  Medical  Record 
librarians. 

American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, Inc. 

American  Aasodatkm  of  University  Pxx>- 
fesaors. 

American  Association  of  University 
Vlfomen. 

American  Bar  Association:  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperatlcn  With  Legal  Profession 
of  Friendly  Nations.^ 

American  Chemical  Society. 

American  Committee  on  Africa. 

American  Committee  on  United  Europe. 

American  Council  for  MatlonaUtles  Serr- 
loe. 

American  CouncU  on  Bducatloa.^ 

American  Dental  AsaocUtlon. 

American  Federation  of  Arts. 

American  Federation  of  lAtiar  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

American  Field  Service. 

American  Foundation  for  OverMsa  Blind. 

Inc. 

American  Rtends  of  the  Middle  But.  Inc. 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Inc. 
American  Home  Eoonomlcs  Assodatloii. 
American  BOq>ltsI  Association. 
American  Institute  of  Ftanoe,  Inc. 
American  Judicature  Society. 
American-Korean  Society. 


>  Obaerver  organlaatioa. 


American  Labor  Bdueatlon  Servloa,  Ine. 
American  library  Aasoclatl<Hi. 
American  Medlod  Aaaodatlon:  CouneU  on 
Medical  Kducatlon  and  Hospitals.^ 
American  National  Bed  Cross. 
American  National  Theatre  and  Aoademy. 
American  Nurses  AssodatUm. 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation. 
American  Society  for  Bagineerlng  Uuoa- 
tlon. 

American    Society    for    FMendahip    With 
Svrltserland. 

American  Youth  Hostels.  Inc.,  Asia  Foun- 
dation. 

Association  of  Amolcan  Colleges. 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
Association  of  American  Medical  Cc^eges. 

Association  of  American  UnlversttlBs:  As- 
sociation of  Graduate  Schools. 

AsEodatlon  of  Jtmlor  Leagues  of  Amerkia. 
Inc. 

Atlantlque. 

Belgian  American  Bducatlonal  Poandatkm. 
Inc. 

CARE,  Inc. 

Carl  Schurs  Memorial  Foundation.  Inc. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt  Memorial  Fund.  Ine. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America.* 

China  Institute  In  America.  Inc. 

Christian  Family  Movement. 

C<»ninlttee  on  Friendly  Relations  Among 
Foreign  Btudenta. 

Conference  Board  of  Aaociated  Besearcb 
CouncUs. 

Oordell  HtiU  Foundation. 

Council  for  Oonununlty  Oeiiloes  to  Inter- 
national Visitors. 

Council  for  International  rrogress  in  Man- 
agement (U.S.A.).  Ine. 

CouncU  on  the  Junior  Tear  Abroad. 

CouncU  on  Social  Wortc  Education.  Ine. 

CouncU  on  Student  TIraveL 

Department  of  Agrlcultura:  *  Agricultural 
Reaearch  Service.  Federal  Extension  Sendca. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  *  Office  of  Education,  Public  Health 
Service,  Social  Seciirlty  Administration. 

Department  of  Justice:  *  Immigration  and 
Naturallcatlon  Service. 

Department  of  Labor.* 

Department  of  State:*  Several  bureaus, 
notably  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  Includ- 
ing, among  others,  the  Intonatlonal  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Service  and  the  Cultural 
Presentstlon  Staff. 

Bducatlonal  CouncU  for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates. 

Elsenhower  Exchange  Fellowships.  Inc. 

Engineers'  Cotmcil  for  Prof  ssslonal  Devel- 
opment. 

English-speaking  Union  of  the  United 
States. 

Experiment  In  International  Living. 

Federation  of  French  Alliances  in  the 
United  States. 

Foreign  PoUcy  Association.  Inc. 

Foreign  Student  Service  Council  of  Oraater 
Washington.  Inc. 

General  Federatl<m  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Otrl  Scouts  of  tha  United  States  ot  Amsr- 
ica. 

Governmental  Affairs  Institute. 

International  Aaaodatlon  of  Plastie  Arts. 
Inc..  United  States  Oommittee.* 

International  Bank  for  Beoonstruetlon  and 
Development.^ 

International  Cooperation  Administration.* 

International  CouncU  of  Women  Psydiol- 
oglsts. 

International  House  Assod&tlon,  Ine. 

International  Recreation  Assodatlnn. 

Japan  Sodety,  Inc. 

Lisle  FeUowships.  Inc. 

Mennonlte  Central  Committee.* 

Modem  Language  Aaaocfailon  of  AmerlwL 


'•if 
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Nstkmal  Aoadony  of  Sciences:   National 
Besearch  Council. 

National  Aaaoelatlon  of  Foreign  Student 
AdTlaora. 

National  Awodatton  of  Manufacturers  of 
the  United  Statea  of  Amerlea.i 

National  ABioelatlon   of   Social  Workers, 
Inc. 

National  CaUx>llc  Sducatlonal  Anoclation. 

National    Catholic     Welfare     Conference: 
Foreign  Visitor*  Office. 

National  Committee  for  an  Adeqtiate  Orer- 
■eaa  UJ3.  Information  Program. 

National    Conference    of    Christians    and 
Jews,  Inc. 

National  Council  on  Asian  Affairs. 

National  Coiincil  of  the  Cbiu-ches  of  Christ 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Coimcil  of  Negro  Women,  Inc. 

National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
States,  Inc. 

National    Education    Association    of    the 
United  States. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs.  Inc. 

National  4-H  Club  Foundation. 

Natloiuil  Grange. 

National  Planning  Association. 

National  Recreation  Association. 

National  Social  Welfare  Assembly.  Inc. 

Near  East  College  Association,  Inc. 

Near  East  Foundation. 

Netherland-Amerlca  Foundation,  Inc. 

New  York   Herald  Tribune   High  School 
Fonun. 

Operation  Town  Aiflllationx.  Inc. 

Overseas  Training  and  Research,  Inc. 

Pan  American  Union. ^ 

People-to-People  Program. 

Public  Administration  Service. 

Residential  Seminars  on  Wcn'ld  Affairs. 

Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust. 

Society  for  International  Development. 

Technical    Assistance   Board.   United    Na- 
tk>ns.^ 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultima  Organization.^ 

United    States    Advisory    Commission    on 
Educational  Exchange.^ 

United  States  Information  Agency.^ 

United  States  National  Student  Associa- 
tion. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation. 

World  Brotherhood. 

World  University  Service. 

Young  Adult  CouncU  of  the  NaUonal  So- 
cial Welfare  Assembly,  Inc. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


HATE  CAMPAIGN 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  recently  been  concluded  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  a  series  of  Ave  articles 
by  David  Burk  on  a  hate  campaign  be- 
ing waged  against  groups  of  United 
States  citizens  and  the  fundamental  fair 
play  distinguishing  our  coimtry.  I  refer 
to  the  campaign  of  hate  against  not  only 
racial  and  religious  minorities  but  also 
against  those  who  venture  to  voice  opin- 
ions tolerant  of  these  groups. 

The  Burk  series  in  the  News,  "Peddling 
Hate  in  America:  Crypt's  Nasser,"  en- 
deavors to  reveal  the  support,  both  overt 
and  subvert,  given  to  extremist  hate 
groups  in  the  United  States  by  agents 
of  the  united  Arab  Republic  and  other 
fanatical  Arab  interests. 

I  am  also  bringing  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 

» Observer  organization. 


ments  of  Justice  and  State  to  ascertain 
whether  there  have  been  any  violations 
of  the  Foi-eign  Agents  Registration  Act, 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  or  diplomatic 
protocol,  and  also  to  determine  whether 
any  further  lefirislatlon  is  necessary,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  departments,  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  against  such 
activities  as  are  alleged  in  the  article 
series. 

On  January  9  I  Introduced,  together 
with  eight  of  my  colleagues.  S.  122  "to 
make  unlawful  mailing  of  matter  tend- 
ing to  incite  crimes  of  violence."  and  8. 
125  "to  authorize  the  exclusion  from  the 
mails  of  matter  relating  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  fluids  for,  and  the  distribution  of 
infapnation  relating  to,  certain  unlaw- 
ful activities."  It  is  my  intention  also 
to  push  for  early  consideration  of  these 
measures  vital  to  curbing  the  hate  cam- 
paign so  ably  chronicled  by  Mr.  Burk 
in  the  News. 

Mr.  Burk  is  obviously  very  careful 
about  his  facts,  and  therefore  is  not 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  or  indicting 
anyone  but  is  merely  making  a  report  as 
a  thorough  and  hardworking  reporter. 
What  he  does  show,  however,  is  a 
climate  of  activity  by  foreign  agencies 
in  this  country  and  the  implications 
which  it  could  have  which  should  serve 
as  a  danger  signal  to  us  as  well  as  to 
responsible  elements  In  these  foreign 
countries  themselves.  We  should  not  be 
quick  to  jump  at  conclusions  in  respect 
to  the  facts  disclosed,  but  we  should  also 
consider  them  most  carefully  in  respect 
to  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday,  January 
27th,  I  sought  to  have  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles published  in  the  New  York  Dally 
News  printed  in  the  Ricord.  but  due  to 
technical  aspects  of  my  request,  they 
were  not  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

I  now  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORo,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the   New   York   Daily   News,   Jan.   20, 
1959] 

PxooLiMc  Hatk  in  Amcsica:  Ectpt's  Nasscb — 
THE  Lunatic  Feimck  Hangs  Ravings  on 
THE  Cabo  Link 

(By  David  Biu-k) 
(First  article  of  a  series) 

Nearly  90  dynamite  blasts  have  echoed 
around  the  country  in  the  last  two  years, 
aimed  mainly  at  Jews.  Negroes  and  sincere 
Christian  citizens  who  have  publicly  backed 
these  groups.  FBI  and  Internal  security 
agents  had  long  been  on  the  bombers'  trail, 
but  when  a  $100,000  gash  was  torn  in  the 
Jewish  Temple  at  Atlanta.  Oa..  last  October 
a  grim  and  startUng  fact  leaked  out  for  the 
first  time. 

Practically  every  operation  fitted  Into  a 
national  pattern  which,  authorities  believe, 
was  etched  by  a  loose-Unked  network  of 
American  neo-Fasclst  groups  peppered 
around  the  country. 

This  hate  corps,  smashed  In  the  40s  when 
it  openly  supported  Hitler  while  other 
Americans  fought  him  on  the  battlefields, 
today  has  emerged  as  a  fifth  column  acting 
in  behalf  of  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
of  the  so-called  United  Arab  Republic  and 
his  dreams  of  empire. 


rAScars  okmano  an  am^ktait  un\ 


Since  mid-October,  In  New  Yort;  and  otlMT 
SUtes.  I  have  been  seeking  out  the  men 
and  the  groups  tailored  into  the  network  of 
hate  and  violence.  Ustexilng  to  their  boasts 
and  threats  and  admissions,  readlag  their 
printed  ravings,  checking  on  their  eonnee- 
tlons.  I  have  compared  my  flndlnys  with 
the  offleiAls  whose  job  It  Is  to  fit  the  o(m> 
fused  Jigsaw  puzzle  together. 

In  the  process,  aspects  of  this  conspiracy 
that  at  first  seemed  wildly  Inconsistent  or 
bordering  on  fantasy  gradually  fell  Into  line 
and  made  sense. 

The  Fascists,  many  of  whom  sUIl  strut  at 
closed  gatherings  in  facslmUes  of  the  Nail 
Brownshlrt  uniform,  spew  out  hysterleal 
propaganda  against  America's  Oovemment 
and  institutions  and  openly  urge  their  re- 
placement with  a  Hitler  (or  Khrushchev) 
style  corptM^te  state. 

What  at  first  appears  to  be  only  misplaced 
or  demented  idealism  turns  out  on  cloaer 
examination  to  be  surfeputious  big  business. 
In  some  cases,  the  annual  turnover  runs  well 
into  six  flgvires. 

The  men  behind  this  hate  racket  revere 
Adolf  Hitler.  One  of  them,  a  ruggedly  hand- 
some. Fuehrer-minded  Virginian  named 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  whoee  name  has 
been  linked  with  the  men  on  trial  for  the 
Atlanta  bombing,  expressed  the  genanl  Idea 
for  all  hu  fellowa  when  he  told  me: 

"Adolf  HlUer  was  a  gift  from  an  Inscruta- 
ble Providence.  He  was  a  world  savior  In  his 
time." 

But  the  worship  of  dead  and  departed 
heroes  is  of  dwindling  popular  appeal.  So 
while  not  toppling  the  late,  overmmblUous 
house  painter  from  his  pedestal,  the  racists 
cast  around  for  a  new  and  Uvlng  coanter- 
part. 

The  man  they  choee.  IronloaUy  enou^. 
was  Nasser— and  business  has  been  brisk 
ever  since.  Cairo,  since  Nasser's  hop.  skip, 
and  Jiunp  Into  power  in  1993,  has  been  • 
trail  blazer  in  the  sphere  of  Inflammatory 
propaganda,  as  the  heads  of  other  Arab 
States  repeatedly  complain. 

The  constant  exchange  of  gimmicks,  vltu- 
pcratlon  and  Moscow-style  distortions — sa 
well,  it  is  believed,  as  sackfuls  of  shekel*— 
suggesu  that  both  Cairo  and  America's 
lunatic  fringe  welcome  an  occasional  shot  In 
the  arm. 

The  race  groups  here,  coordinated  rather 
than  organised  and  with  a  total  following 
throughout  the  country  that  '■»««^«1e  esti- 
mate at  not  more  than  a  few  thousand,  are 
zealously  following  Nasser's  line. 

But  what,  you  may  ask.  could  Nasasr  pos- 
sibly want  with  a  fifth  column  in  the  United 
States?  The  answer,  as  oflldals  at  ths  De- 
partment of  Justice  explained  It  to  me.  Is 
transparently  simple. 

ARABS  RSGARO  UNrrXD  STATES  AS  "saCOMD 

FBONT"  '" 

The  Nasser-dominated  segment  of  the 
Arab  world,  fed  on  an  information  diet  pre- 
scribed by  our  native  racists,  frankly  regards 
not  only  American  Jewry  but  the  X3B.  ad- 
ministration, too,  as  the  fountalnhead  of 
Israel's  moral  and  wnan^j^^i  help.  Looked 
at  in  thU  light,  Nasser  must  knock  out 
Israel's  backers  in  the  United  SUtes  before 
he  can  keep  his  pledge  to  his  foUowers  to 
knock  out  Israel  itself.  The  United  Statea 
thus  becomes  a  legitimate  "second  front." 

Nasser,  himself,  back  In  the  early  fifties 
when  he  stUl  was  ths  iinstim"«»>g  Qolonel 
Nasser,  Eyptlan  Prime  Minister  under 
fatherly  Oen.  Mohammed  Nagulb,  whom  he 
later  liquidated  as  subtly  as  any  trained 
Kremlinlte,  once  told  me  bitterly  In  Cairo. 

"America  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Zionists. 
The  Jews  control  the  press  and  Oorenuncnt. 
The  Arab  voice  is  never  heard.  How  can  we 
fight  back?" 

For  at  least  4  years  now  he  has  been  fight- 
ing  back,  using   Egyptian   mlUtary   intelU- 
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ganoe  oAoers  and  man  who  oan  hide  be- 
blxid  dlpkmatie  Immunity  as  the  oootaet 
m«n.  and  a  group  of  Individuals  and  p^ 
rlodloals  as  his  mouthpleees.  Thm  period- 
icals, aU  neatly  arranged  la  alpbabetleal 
order  on  the  Attorney  General's  list  o< 
subT««lT«  pubUflationa.  raraly  go  to  prsw 
without  soms  Item  at  Nasser's  propaganda, 
and  their  own  outpourings  turn  up  in  Arab 
prees  and  broadcasts. 

■on  io  wmm  mnmi  ut  jaws 

The  baslo  hope  is  that,  by  breeding  hatred 
and  suspicion  of  the  Jews,  outraged  publle 
opinion  might  force  Congrsas  to  stop  olBelal 
support  for  Israel.  With  a  Uttle  additional 
shove.  Congress  might  even  be  persuaded 
to  legislate  against  sui^Mrt  for  Israel  from 
Jewish  organisations. 

Since  Naaeer  has  such  ranking  experts  on 
his  staff  as  Ktxrt  von  Relmer,  who  learned 
his  racism  under  the  able  Dr.  Ooebbels.  the 
American  pure-blood  operators  havs  bad 
little  dlAciUty  In  surmounting  the  paradox 
that  >g7Pt  Is  an  African  country  whoas 
people  have  combined  Negro  and  semltlc 
blood. 

The  master-race  philosophy,  in  Its 
amended  form,  has  dropped  the  label  "anti- 
Semite"  like  a  hot  ooal  ao  that,  as  one  of 
the  American  fuehrers  put  It.  "common 
ground  and  common  cause"  with  the  Arabs 
could  be  foimd.  In  Its  place  was  Installed 
the  blunter  anti-Jew. 

The  antl-Nagro  gambit,  however,  had  to 
stsy  because  the  racists,  though  mainly 
headquartered  north  of  the  Mason-Dlxon 
Line,  made  considerable  capital  by  operat- 
ing a  king-slse  bandwagon  for  southern 
hotheads. 

NaMsr's  boys,  moraovw,  do  not  regard 
their  American  alllee  aa  odd  bedfellows. 
Totalitarianism  Is  a  prooeea  that  tradition- 
ally createe  unlikely  relationships  and 
Nasser's  far-flung  acUvltlee— dg-aagglng  be- 
tween Communist  Rusala  and  the  West — In- 
dicate that  he  never  has  much  minded  with 
whom  he  Jumped  Into  bed. 

In  a  blustsary  campaign  which  currently 
la  loalng  eome  of  Its  original  Impetus.  Nasser 
has  been  blasting  the  native  Communists  of 
l^Tpt  and  his  northsm  province  of  Syria, 
as  well  as  thoas  of  Iraq.  The  word  "Oom- 
munlsts"  has  to  go  between  quotation  marks 
because  the  definition,  so  far.  Is  a  Nasser 
exclusive.  There  is  no  guarantee  but  Nas- 
ser's own  that  the  hundreds  of  persons  he 
hss  had  thrown  into  clink  are  the  Commu- 
nists In  fact — and  the  record  offers  no  evi- 
dence thst  Nssser's  guarantees  are  of  any 
value. 

Deceit  and  the  false-front  are  gimmicks  as 
popular  In  Cairo  as  they  are  In  Moeoow. 
The  Egyptian  dictator's  real  problem  Is  the 
renewed  rivalry  from  his  opposite  number 
in  Iraq.  Oen.  Abdul  Karlm  el-Ksssem. 
Iraqi  rivalry  has  worried  Nasser  before. 
Every  time  he  feels  he  Is  making  headway 
with  his  plan  to  create  sn  Arab  empire. 
Iraq  gets  in  the  way.  Last  time,  the  com- 
petitor was  pro- Western  Premier  Nurl  Said, 
the  (mly  sUtesman  worthy  of  the  title  in  the 
Mld-Sast.  Sparked  by  Nasser's  agents,  el- 
Ifasiiim  and  some  army  cohorts  bumped  off 
Bald  and  his  friends  last  July  In  a  bloody 
uprising. 


But  Moseow  was  backing  both  Nssser  and 
nl  ITsssrim.  and  still  is.  And  it  evidently 
suit*  Khrushchev  to  uss  the  Iraqi  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  ewelllng  of  the 
Kgyptaan'B  head.  So  the  real  Issue  today  Is 
not  one  of  Nasser  against  the  Reds  (latest 
reports  from  Iraq  say  Fsssitn  also  ta  swing- 
ing against  the  Coounnnlsts)  but  of  an  In- 
ternal Arab  flii^t  for  power.  Both  sAdes 
feel  tlkat  Weatem  support,  especlaUy  finan- 
cial, might  help.  And  what  better  way  of 
suckerlng  the  West  Hum  to  put  on  a  great 
Red  roundup  rodeo,  Which  also  provldee  an 


opportunity  of  locking  up  anyone  whoee 
loyalty  to  tlie  dlctatonhip  is  doubtfiil? 

The  Atlanta  temple  bombing,  however, 
triggered  a  aerlee  of  shocks.  First,  It  was 
ttkoroughly  condemned  by  every  req;>ectable 
and  responsible  dtlaen,  from  President 
Baenhower  on  down.  Beoond,  thanks  to  a 
story  carried  exclusively  In  the  News,  the 
link  between  the  Arabe  and  the  hate- 
mongers  held  responsible  for  the  blsst  sud- 
denly emerged.  Tliird,  It  was  revealed  that 
the  FBI,  the  Nation's  top  counterespionage 
outfit,  had  been  ordered  Into  action  Instead, 
as  In  previous  bombings,  of  invesUgatlons 
being  left  to  the  city  or  State  police. 

For  various  reaaons,  some  obvious,  Cairo 
cannot  afford  to  be  caught  out.  The  State 
Department  would  be  pretty  mad,  of 
oourae.  but  It  would  be  much  worse  If  word 
leaked  out  In  Egypt  that  Nasser's  agente  were 
playing  footsie  with  setups  that  are  not 
merely  antl-Jewlsh  but  also  anti-Negro. 

At  the  New  York  Information  oOoe  main- 
tained by  the  Arab  League,  but  largely  domi- 
nated by  Nasser  at  the  UAR  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  and  at  the  UAR  Bmbaasy  In 
Washington,  a  firm  front  was  maintained 
against  "theee  tmdeslrable  elements."  The 
order  had  gone  out :  "Deny,  deny,  deny." 

The  hatemongers  I  sought  out  have  been 
lees  discreet.  The  connection  with  an  es- 
tablished regime  Is  too  good  for  their  egos 
to  be  hidden.  Men  like  James  H.  Madole. 
the  basUlsk-eyed.  stiff-Jointed  leader  of 
Manhattan's  National  Renaissance  Party, 
boasted  of  meeting  rq^ularly  with  the  Arabs. 

Prudgy-faced.  mesxo  soprano  Harold  N. 
Arrowsmith.  admitted  "fat  cat"  (financier) 
of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Atlanta  States 
rights  gang,  five  of  whom  are  currently  on 
trial  for  the  bombing,  assiued  me  in  Balti- 
more. Md..  that  his  counsel  is  much  in  de- 
mand not  only  by  the  Arabs,  but  also  b;  the 
FBI  and  the  State  Department. 


BOASTco  or  VISIT  >T  MAssxa  srr 

Arrowsmlth'S  protege.  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell,  who  master  minded  Statee  Rights 
Party  demonstrations  in  Atlanta  and  Wash- 
ington last  July  undsr  his  own  banner,  the 
National  Committee  To  Free  America  From 
Jewish  Domination,  told  me  In  Arlington. 
Va..  that  Arrowsmith  had  brou^t  the  head 
of  Nasser's  secret  service  to  see  him. 

The  Baltimore  oracle  later  told  me  this 
was  "a  damned  lie"  and  he  U  probably  right. 
The  chances  of  Arrowsmith  dealing  with 
anyone  as  exalted  as  Nssser's  secret  service 
boss  seem  pretty  remote. 

Even  the  ^^yptlans  are  apt  to  break  down 
under  stress.  During  a  long  talk  one  night 
in  Waahlngton  with  an  ofllclal  of  the  UAR 
Embassy.  I  was  repeatedly  assured  that  not 
only  would  no  one  from  his  government  have 
dealings  with  "theee  scum";  they  would  kick 
them  out  bodily  If  they  dared  to  cross  the 
Boabaasy's  threshold. 

But  finally  he  raised  his  hands  shoulder 
high  In  extreme  exasperation  and  snarled. 
"What  can  we  do  If  theee  people  want  to  help 
tell  our  story?   Is  that  our  fault? 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Jews 
control  yoiir  so-called  free  prees  here.  Only 
the  Zionists'  voices  are  heard." 

He  might  have  been  quoting  straight  from 
an  American  hate  sheet,  or  from  Cairo  radio. 
They're  pretty  hard  to  tell  apart. 

(From  the  New  York  DaUy  News.  Jan.  ai. 
1958] 

Pnoaofo   Hats  nr   AMxaxca:    BaTPr^i   Nas- 
saa — Caibo  Tib  Is  8bbn  to  TBifu  Bona 


(By  David  Bulk) 
(Second  article  of  a  serlee) 
A  few  hours  after  the  Atlanta.  Oa..  temple 
blast  on  last  October  12,  Oalro  Radio,  which 
Is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  United 
Arab  Republic  President  Gamal  Abdsl  Nas- 
ser, w«it  on  tha  air  with  an  item  titled: 
"Amerteans.  Not  Arabs,  Bomb  Synsgoguee." 


There  is  a  mass  of  evldeaes  of  direct 
liaison  between  agaata  of  the  UAB  and  lead- 
ers of  the  American  race  groups  held  t»- 
qxmslble  for  the  bombing  by  United  States 
a,uthorltlee.  But  5  days  ware  to  elapee  be- 
fore this  fact  waa  revealed  In  an  exclusive 
story  in  the  News  and  it  is  tmcertatn  whether 
the  title  on  that  broadcast  item  was  self- 
conscious  or  not. 

Cairo  Radio  added:  Tt  Is  reported  ftom 
the  United  Statea  that  unknown  persons 
have  destroyed  a  synagogue  in  the  dty  of 
Atlanta. 

"It  Is  further  reported  that  publications 
throughout  the  Southern  Statee  are  carry- 
ing hoetlle  articles  against  the  Jewish  com- 
munity." 

The  radio  did  not  explain  where  that 
second  statement  originated.  The  pubU- 
catlons,  however,  could  only  have  been 
thoee  put  out  by  America's  neo-ftacist  groups 
whose  acUvltlee  identify  them  dally  more 
cloeely  as  a  Nasser  fifth  ooltimn  in  the  United 
Statee. 

Such  hate  sheets  as  Common  Sense,  pub- 
lished by  Conde  McGlnley  in  Union  City. 
N.  J.,  and  The  Cross  and  the  Flag,  put  out 
In  Loa  Angelee  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  inint 
a  routine  combination  of  pro-Naaser  and 
antl-Jewlsh  pn^Miganda.  These  and  other 
similar  periodicals,  most  of  which  have 
been  listed  ss  subversive  by  the  Attorney 
General,  always  flood  Into  areas  afflicted  by 
racial  incidents  and  violence. 

Developments  in  Cairo  that  mid-October 
day  grew  more  and  more  interesting. 

The  radio  newsreader  had  barely  gone  off 
the  air  after  his  piece  on  the  Atlanta  bomb- 
ing when  further  reports  crowded  over  the 
international  news  wires.  Iliey  told  of  the 
angry  official  and  publle  reaction  that  had 
reverberated  across  the  United  Statee. 

EspeclaUy  disturbing  was  the  news  that 
the  FBI  had  been  ordered  to  investigate. 

Cairo  Radio  did  not  mention  the  dyna- 
miting again.  And  an  Egyptian  editor  ac- 
quaintance here  recently  on  a  visit,  told  me 
that  his  and  every  other  paper  spiked  the 
story  of  the  bombing. 

When  the  News  ran  its  exclusive  from 
Atlanta  a  few  days  later,  asserting  that  the 
investigators'  trail  might  lead  from  middle 
Georgia  to  the  Middle  East,  a  visible  Shudder 
went  through  Egyptian  oflldals  in  the 
United  States,  even  though  Cairo  waa  not 
then  named. 

One  member  of  Egypt's  dii^omatlc  service 
was  overheard  to  remark,  with  a  lamentable 
lack  of  diplomacy:  "This  is  awful.  Some- 
one must  have  been  very  stupid." 

Manhattan's  James  H.  Madnle,  ons  of  sev- 
eral petty  fuehrers  who  strut  around  the 
United  Statea,  ivodxioed  an  Ingenious  side- 
step. At  a  meeting,  held  in  the  Nola  Studloa 
above  Steinway  Hall.  118  West  67th  Street, 
he  charged  (and  repeated  in  a  leaflet  at  a 
modest  26  cents  a  copy)  that  Atlanta'a  Jews 
had  blown  up  thier  own  synagogue. 


CALLS   IXacnON    ATTXaCPT   TO   AFFBA8E   JTWIBH 
VOTE 

Titled  "The  Untold  Facts  Behind  the  Syna- 
gogue Bombing,"  Madole  said  It  "had  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  from  Preddent  Blaen- 
hower  *  *  *  to  five  unonployed  national  - 
Ists  who  are  being  legally  crucified  •  •  • 
to  appease  the  Jewish  vote.  An  unprece- 
dented wave  of  putJUdty  has  swept  the  en- 
tire United  States  calling  for  the  suppression 
of  an  "hate  literatxire'." 

By  "hate  literature."  Madole  explained, 
he  means,  "any  pubUcation  which  has  the 
temerity  to  crtttdne  the  un-Amertcan  activ- 
ities kA  the  Jew  and  his  multlmlHton-doUar 
propaganda  agendea." 

"Let  us,"  Madole  oontinuad.  "vaakgm  the 
facta.  Which  gro<v  has  gained  more  from 
the  veritable  epidemic  of  bombings  and  dyna- 
Tpitttipi  culminating  in  the  Atlanta  explo- 
sion?" 
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Ofttmrnmnta  In  Ollnton.  NashTlUe. 
JliAaaciTlU*.  Mteml.  and  other  Southern 
dtlH,  Madole  Mid.  hare  been  used  by  the 
Jewish  preai  "to  nOly  OethoUo  and  Protestant 
clergy  behind  the  fundamentally  JewUh- 
sponsored  drive  for  oomplete  racial  Integra- 
Uon." 

a*TS  soMB  TRBBATs  ADSD  B'NAi  a'arrH 

Moreover,  he  added,  reports  of  bomb 
threats  and  the  wave  of  violence,  bombings 
and  hate  literature  around  the  country 
brought  pledges  of  Increased  contributions 
to  support  the  American-Jewish  Committee 
and  the  B'nal  Bllth. 

"Xlutte  otovknisly,"  said  Madole.  who  stares 
as  he  talks,  with  wide  eyes  that  never  flicker 
*nd  sesn  to  be  focused  on  outer  space,  "the 
Jews  ware  the  only  group  to  gain,  both  fl- 
nandally  and  economically,  from  the  dyna- 
mitlngs.  No  sane  American  nationalist  could 
espaet  anything  but  the  Intervention  of  Fed- 
eral authorities,  a  tidal  wave  of  investiga- 
tion*, and  unfavorable  publicity  in  the  na- 
tional press." 

However,  laments  the  wild-eyed  fuehrer, 
since  Atlanta's  Mayor  William  B.  Hartsfleld. 
Police  Chief  Herbert  Jenkins  and  Prosecutor 
Paul  Webb  "are  part  of  the  Jewish  fifth 
coliunn  In  the  Deep  South  •  •  •  political 
traitors  kept  In  power  by  the  wealthy  Jewish 
community  •  •  •  to  open  the  door  to  racial 
Integration,"  who  can  expect  Justice? 

Another  Madole  leaflet  lashes  out  at  FBI 
^  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  book  on  communism 
~t  United  States.  "Masters  of  Deceit." 
rthe  top  propaganda  lines  of  the  hate 
I,    alongside    their    plugging    of    the 
_^    cause,  Is  one  developed  by  Ooebbels 
taV»  thirties. 

*H)tMEUnunlsm,"  goes  the  slogan,  backed  up 
by  a  grab  bag  of  fractured  history,  sociology 
and  other  sciences,  "is  Jewish." 

For  defining  this  charge  in  his  book  as  one 
of  the  most  malicious  myths  that  has  devel- 
oped In  the  United  States.  Hoover  is  fin- 
gered by  Madole  as  America's  foremost  mas- 
ter of  deceit  who  must  be  planning  to  re- 
tire soon  and  wants  to  assure  either  a  good 
Job  In  the  business  world  or  a  nice  fat  ADL 
(Antl -Defamation  League)  check. 

(For  the  record,  rival  fuehrer  Lincoln 
Rockwell  of  Arlington,  Va.,  on  a  separate 
occasion,  singled  Hoover  out  for  praise  for 
exposing  Harry  Truman  as  a  liar  when 
Truman  promoted  Jewish  Communist  spy 
Harry  Dsxter  White  in  spite  of  a  complete 
report  from  the  FBI,  then  lied  that  the  FBI 
had  recommended  the  promotion.) 

Madole,  who  periodically  drops  Into  bur- 
lesque-stage Jewish  accents  to  wring  a 
chuckle  from  his  small  audiences  (of  the  50 
jH-esent  November  14.  Madole  claimed  many 
are  Jews,  secret  agents,  and  reporters) ,  then 
swung  into  his  Arab  routine. 

"We  must  get  together  with  the  Arabs."  he 
asserted.  "We  have  a  common  cause.  We  are 
all  anti-Jew.  Nasser  has  sworn  to  get  rid  of 
all  Bgypfs  Jews,  but  his  policy  hasnt  suc- 
ceeded yet.  There  are  still  26,000  of  them 
there. 

"But  It's  only  a  matter  of  time.  I  see  some 
of  these  Arabs  regularly,  and  you  can  take 
that  as  a  fact." 

If  anyone  wanted  fuller  Information  on 
that  subject,  he  said,  there  were  some  leaflets 
on  the  table  at  the  back  of  the  hall.  There 
were  Indeed.  Leaflets  titled.  "Murder.  Rape, 
and  Devastation"  (by  Israel  in  Oaza).  "The 
Story  of  Zionist  Espionage  in  Egypt,"  "Oamal 
Abdul  Nasser."  "Qasa  Under  the  Zionist 
Heel,"  and  others. 


The  Bgyptian  Embassy  in  Washington,  and 
the  Egyptian  UN  delegation  headquarters 
and  Arab  Information  Office  In  New  York, 
all  ezpresed  surprise  that  their  publications 
fall  Into  such  hands. 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  one  helpful  em- 
ployee at  the  Arab  Information  Office,  130 
Sast  Both  Street,  "they  find  one  or  two  and 
then  have  them  copied  here." 

The  official,  an  Egyptian  like  all  the  top 
men  in  this  office  which  purports  to  repre- 
sent the  nine-nation  Arab  League,  thought 
the  same  answer  might  apply  to  Nasser 
boosts  appearing  In  other  racist  publications 
around  the  country. 

TAILS    TO    XXPLAIN    KGTPTIAN    REPRINTS 

He  could  not  explain,  however,  how  ar- 
ticles published  in  American  racist  magazines 
and  leaflets  comes  to  be  reprinted  in  Nasser- 
controlled  newspapers  or  quoted  on  Nasser's 
radio  stations. 

In  their  anxiety  to  be  all-embracing,  to 
reach  the  hearthstones  of  American  families 
of  different  tastes  and  viewpoints,  the  racist 
periodicals  tulopt  a  variety  of  fronts. 

Prom  California,  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  offers 
the  Christian  approach.  From  New  Jersey, 
Conde  McGlnley  tackles  the  Catholics. 

Madole  offers  a  combination  that  includes 
atheism  and  a  party  program  that  is  "for 
a  dictatorship  in  place  of  Jewish -controlled 
democracy."  and  will  "solve  all  problems — 
social,  economic,  labor  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency." "Our  slogan."  he  says,  "Is  one 
nation,  one  race,  one  leader." 

Charles  Smith,  under  the  auspices  of 
whose  New  York  Racist  Forum  Madole  holds 
his  indoor  meetings,  plies  atheism.  anti-Jew 
and  anti-Negro  theses,  plus  the  offer  of  a 
free  book  catalogue  listing  such  titles  as, 
"Symbols,  Sex  and  the  Stars."  "An  Open 
Letter  to  Jesus  Christ,"  "Sex  In  Religion," 
"Short  History  of  Sex  Worship,"  and  many 
others. 

Don't  Hatk  Nkoro.  Just  Hn  "Bad  Skxd" 
Smith's  monthly  Truth  Seeker.  "Oldest 
Preethought  Paper  In  the  World— a  Joximal 
for  Reasoners  and  Racists."  .iplashes  its  pages 
with  groups  of  items  like  this:  "White  ra- 
cists do  not  hate  the  colored  man.  It  is  the 
bad  seed  within  him  which  they  desire  to 
eliminate.  The  race  leveler  Is  the  hate 
preacher." 

Another  of  the  breed.  New  York's  Benja- 
min H.  Preedman.  who  has  been  playing 
footsie  with  the  Arabs  since  the  midfdrties. 
puts  out  a  turgid  broadsheet  cranuned  with 
a  mosaic  of  history,  past  and  present.  He  is  a 
renegade  Jew. 

Merwln  K.  Hart,  who  hangs  a  shingle  pro- 
claiming the  National  Economic  Council,  Inc. 
outside  his  office  In  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing, makes  his  pitch  in  the  sober  language 
of  a  university  lecturer  and  blandly  lisU  on 
the  back  of  his  Economic  Council  letter  the 
Arab  periodicals  which  reprint  his  stuff. 

Robert  H.  Williams,  who  calls  himself 
major  although  the  Army  stripped  him  of  the 
rank  In  1950,  pretended  he  was  in  UB.  intel- 
ligence during  World  War  n  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  like  their  hate  diet  served  from 
the  top-secret  drawer. 


Frank  L.  Britton.  a  disciple  of  Gerald  U.  K. 
Smith,  thumps  the  ultra-nationalist,  def end- 
America  tub  from  California.  Petulant  his- 
torian Harold  N.  Arrowsmlth,  of  Baltimore. 
Md..  who  describes  himself  as  a  financially 
self-sufficient  researcher  with  a  string  of 
university  degrees,  burrows  in  history  for 
political  worms  and  comes  up  with  various 
documents  handy  for  quoting  out  of  con- 
text. 

There  is  even,  lest  a  stone  be  left  unturned. 
something  for  the  man  who  wants  to  be  anti- 
Jew.  anti-Negro,  and  tolerant — all  at  once,  a 
unique  service  provided  by  Lincoln  Rock- 
well. 

PzooLiNO  Hats  in  Ambuca:  Kotpt's  NAsaxa — 
Ideas  op  Cairo  Aids,  Oxn  Racists  Frr  Lnu 
A  Daccer  and  a  Sheath 

(By  David  Burk) 

(Third  of  five  articles) 

Soon  after  the  Atlanta  temple  bombing. 
Ambassador  Kamil  Abdel  Rahlm,  susve,  am- 
bitious head  of  the  Arab  Information  Office, 
was  recalled  to  Cairo  for  consultations.  Re- 
liable reports  say  Rahlm,  who  inspired  and 
founded  the  Arab  Information  Office  In  early 
1955.  has  been  sacked. 

The  reports  add  that  his  Job  will  probably 
be  taken  by  a  high-ranking  officer  of  Nasser's 
army.  Like  the  other  Egyptian  army  officers 
attached  to  Nasser's  United  Nations  dele- 
gation and  embassy,  the  new  man  will  wear 
civilian  clothes  and  will  be  addressed  as 
plain  "Mr." 

Rahlm's  recall  at  this  time  has  sparked 
rumors  that  he  Is  In  hot  water  because  the 
link  between  Cairo  and  America's  anti-Negro. 
anti-Jew  hate  front  had  leaked  out  and  come 
under  active  investigation  by  the  FBI  and 
the  Internal  Security  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

These  riunors  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
But  this  much  is  known: 

Back  in  the  early  fifties,  when  Rahlm  was 
posted  to  Washington  as  Egyptian  Ambaasa- 
dor,  he  and  his  senior  aids  were  flattered  by 
the  attentions  they  received  from  some  of 
the  racist  fanatics.  An  idenUty  of  viewpoint 
was  found  on  several  Issues,  especially  re- 
garding the  creation  of  the  State  ot  Israel 
and  lU  support  by  Jews  In  the  Unltad  States. 


KOTPTIAN    DIPLOMATS    KXPSSSS   SUaPSISa 

They  outnumbered  the  National  Renais- 
sance Party's  own  literature  heavily.  Each 
was  rubber-stamped:  "National  Renaissance 
Party.  10  W.  90th  Street,  New  York  24.  NY.." 
on  one  side  and:  "Egyptian  State  Informa- 
tion Department,  22  Soliman  Street.  Cairo" 
on  the  other. 


BOXrsK    COMlflTTXE   CHASOB 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  In  a  report  on  "Neo-Fasclst  and 
Hate  Groups"  in  December  1964,  called  the 
monthly  Intelligence  Summary  Williams 
puts  out  from  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  a  deception. 
(Williams  recently  went  out  of  the  publish- 
ing business,  probably  temporary.) 

Far  from  being  a  high-powered  Innerclrcle 
man,  the  committee  said.  "Williams'  intelli- 
gence duty  comprised  less  than  a  year  as  an 
administrative  officer  for  the  Intelligence  sec- 
tion of  a  bomber  wing."  Thus,  adds  the  re- 
port, "he  would  have  received  no  Intelligence 
Information  dealing  with  the  Gommunlst 
conspiracy." 


RACIST  KDITOa  AT  EMaASST  LPNCHBOW 

Gerald  Winrod.  who  then  edited  a  racist 
magazine  called  Defender,  limched  with 
Rahlm  at  the  Embassy.  Robert  Williams, 
who  pretends  to  readers  of  his  Intelligence 
Summary  that  he  got  the  whole  Inside  dope 
on  the  Communist  conspiracy  as  an  intelli- 
gence officer  in  World  War  II.  was  In  touch 
with  Omdr  Haliq  of  the  Saudi  UJ«.  delega- 
tion, offering  pamphlets  and  mailing  lists. 

Subscriptions  were  taken  to  such  hate 
sheeU  as  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith's  The  Cross  and 
the  Flag.  JewUh  renegade  Benjamin  H. 
Preedman.  who  backs  Conde  McOlnley's  sub- 
versive Common  Sense  and  plugged  Haj 
Amln  el-Husselnl,  former  Mufti  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Hitler's  wartime  Arab  voice,  paid 
frequent  court  and  still  does. 

Rahim  saw  the  potential  In  all  these  In- 
dividuals and  their  outleU. 

Then,  when  he  learned  that  the  Arab 
Information  Office,  officially  sponsored  by  all 
the  Arab  Leag\ie  States,  would  have  to  regis- 
ter with  the  Justice  Department  as  the 
agent  of  a  foreign  power,  Rahlm  quickly 
had  himself  transferred  to  the  Yemen  dele- 
gation to  the  UN.  to  preserve  his  dlplo- 
matlc  Immunity. 

The  Foreign  AgenU  Registration  Act, 
1938,  as  amended.  U  specific.  Any  person  or 
organization  engaging  in  propaganda  in  be- 
half of  a  foreign  power  must  send  the  JusUoe 
Department  a  half-yearly  report  listing  its 
sUff,  activities,  Incoms,  and  expenses. 

The  Arab  Information  Office,  which  now 
has  branches  In  Washington.  Chicago.  San 
Francisco,  and  Ottawa,  opened  its  New  York 
headquarters  in  March  1956. 
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OonJUeCtiiff  •tetemaati  toy 
neeted  with  th*  AXO  and  tlia  >arUraa  Anb 
Btatsa  aalagatiows  to  the  UH.  hae  ereated 
some  aosrfualoM  orar  the  alas  <tf  the  AIO 
budget.  Bahlm  reportedly  told  diplomats 
when  the  oOoa  first  opened  that  ha  had  re- 
ceived an  Initial  MOO.OOO  and  a  farther 
$300,000  later  In  the  year. 

Tlie  general  tanpreeslon  In  dlplomatto 
drelea  la  that  the  AIO  annual  bodfet  hovers 
somewhere  around  01  million.  A  eonference 
of  the  Arab  Z^eafua  exacutlva  early  In  1068 
was  reported  to  hare  eonaldared  an  appro- 
priation of  01  minkm  a  year  but  there  le  no 
record  that  It  waa  voted  through. 

In  any  eaaa,  the  AID  retmi  to  the  Foreign 
Agents'  Reglatry  at  the  Juatlee  Department 
in  Washington  reports  that  It  received  OS  JOO 
In  Deesmber  1064,  to  eet  up  ite  New  York 
oOoe.  Beoelpte  for  Its  first  year  totaled 
$180,000  and  atpenaee  were  about  the  same. 

Today,  with  a  much  larger  staff  and  five 
offices  Instead  of  one,  inoome  and  expendi- 
tures are  no  higher. 

There  assms  also  to  be  eoofllcting  esti- 
mates on  the  slae  of  the  AIO  ateff.  Its  latest 
return  to  Waahington,  dated  Ssptember  8 
last,  lists  15  staff  members,  three  at  whom 
were  stated  to  have  reelgned  during  the  pre- 
vious 0-month  period. 

Any  exact  tally  is  oomplleated  by  the  fact 
that  each  half-yearly  report  lists  some  new 
staff  members  and  shows  several  others  as 
having  quit. 

When  X  asked  acting  AXO  chief.  Prof. 
Hnsaeln  Kamal  Belim.  in  Mew  York,  how 
many  peraone  he  had  on  his  staff  he  said: 
"About  97."  He  added  ttiat  the  operation 
was  running  on  a  shoestring  budget  and  they 
had  just  been  forced  to  eioee  the  TV-radio 
section  for  lack  of  funds. 

SMALL  auBUET.  EAisBi  aisasowa 

Belim  normally  heads  the  Washington 
branch  of  the  AIO  and  draws  an  annual 
salary  of  $14,400  from  the  local  offloe  appro- 
priation of  $36,000.  Rahlm  la  paid  by  Igypt 
through  the  Yemeni  Government  and  neither 
his  salary  nor  his  allowanoea  need  be  re- 
ported. 

The  amalhiaai  of  the  AXO  bodgat  eauMd 
the  eyetaiows  of  several  Washington  nfflrtals 
to  rlas  when  it  was  brought  to  their  noiloe. 

A  senior  aooountant  oS  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Servioe.  a  man  of  long  experience  with 
corporation  aooounta,  told  me:  *"rhat*B  aa 
amaU  a  shoeetrtng  ae  I've  eeen.  Xven  with 
the  total  ataff  of  16  reported  X  fall  to  aee 
how  aa  organisation  with  6  branchea  can 
funetkA  on  $180,000  a  year." 

As  a  ocsnparlaon.  the  Justice  Department 
offered  the  expsnditures  reported  by  other 
foreign  agaata.  The  South  African  Tburlat 
Oorpormtloa  with  a  ataff  of  only  two  and  one 
oOoe.  epsods  $181,000.  The  Swiss  Matlonal 
Toorlat  OlBea  In  Ita  New  York  branch  alone 
apenda  $300,000  and  haa  a  staff  of  20.  The 
Indian  information  Office  apenda  $161,500. 
and  tiny  Portugal  reported  $140,000  spent 
in  New  York  with  a  staff  of  17. 

A  mA9ar  power  like  Britain,  on  the  other 
,  with  oOcee  in  aeveral  dtles,  spends 
than  $1  million  on  Information,  $370.- 
000  through  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.. 
and  anoth»  $801,000  on  Ita  tourist  bureaus. 

But  the  propaganda  field  la  one  In  which 
money  movee  in  mysterious  ways.  It  is  not 
even  probable  that  the  Arab  Information 
Oflloe  la  oooklng  ita  books.  The  penaltlea 
for  any  breach  of  the  law  are  aevere. 


nsmnnrr  oovaas 

But  there  la  nothing  to  prevent  the  Bgyp- 
tlan  Smhassy  or  UJf.  delegation,  or  thoee  of 
the  other  Arab  Statee  Involved,  from  footing 
bills  In  behalf  of  the  AIO.  Moving  behind 
their  shield  of  diplomatic  immunity  their 
llnanoee  are  not  controlled  in  any  way  by 
the  JJ3.  authontlaa. 

Whatever  moneys  paaa  to  the  American 
racist  groups  would  certainly  be  handed  over 


In  cash.  BVan  here  there  la  no  dUBeulty  in 
avoiding  ofBelal  scrutiny,  in  any  free  money 
market,  like  lisbanon  or  Bwltnarland.  botlt 
handily  on  the  route  froaa  Cairo  to  Mew 
York,  dollars  can  be  bought  In  any  quantity 
without  the  transaction  behig  recorded. 

Binee  diplomatic  bags  ors  saeroaanot,  there 
la  no  way  of  teUlng  how  much  caah.  if  any. 
la  brought  here  In  this  way. 

Btoept  for  Oerald  L.  K.  Smith,  none  of  the 
race  groupe  has  any  special  obligation  under 
law  to  report  either  the  amount  of  its  in- 
oome or  its  source.  Smith  Is  in  a  separate 
category  because  his  Christian  National  Cru- 
sade takes  an  active,  if  never  weioomc,  part 
In  political  eampal^is  and  Sections.  This 
obligee  him  to  report  his  expenses  and  In- 
ooms  to  ths  CSerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Smith,  whose  Croes  and  the  Flag  carrlee 
even  more  than  the  usual  quota  of  Arab 
propaganda,  picks  his  favorite  candidates  in 
every  congressional  and  presidential  election 
and  announces  that  his  "National  Political 
OoamUttee**  wlU  throw  the  fuU  weight  of  its 
support  behind  the  chosen  ones. 

In  1040,  for  example,  Smith  hurled  his 
movement  behind  the  Dixiecrats'  Btatas 
Rights  ticket,  headed  by  Gov.  J.  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 

Thurmond  denounced  the  offer  by  de- 
claring: "We  do  not  invite  and  we  do  not 
need  the  support  of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith 
or  any  other  rabble  rousers  who  use  the  race 
prejudice  and  class  hatred  to  Inflame  the 
emotions  of  the  people." 

Smith  switched  his  support  to  Mew  York's 
Tom  Dewey  and  Irving  M.  Ives.  0<V  nooa- 
Inees  for  governor  and  UB.  Senator;  Robert 
M.  La  FoUette.  OOP  senatorial  candidate 
from  Wisconsin,  and  thres  Wisconsin  Rep- 
reeentatives.  All  repudiated  him  ''with  ve- 
hemence" and  Dewey  and  Ives  jointiy  de- 
clared him  "iMnaath  contempt  •  •  •  and 
wholly  un-American." 

In  1040,  Smith's  announced  decision  to 
back  John  Foster  Dulles  for  UB.  Senator 
from  New  York  drew  this  declaration  from 
the  present  Secretary  of  State:  "Smith  is  not 
a  dtiasn  of  our  State  and  he  has  no  busi- 
ness here.  He  cant  vote  here  and  I'm  glad 
of  it.  I  have  utter  contempt  for  what  he 
stands  for  and  hs  knows  it." 

Vice  Preeident  Mixom,  hearing  Smith  was 
rooting  for  him  In  the  1050  campaign, 
quickly  retorted:  "Generally,  what  Smith 
says  should  never  be  dignified  by  a  com- 
ment. But  this  time  •  •  •  X  think  it  U 
clearly  necessary  *  *  *  for  me  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  place  In  the  Republican  Party 
for  race-baiting  merchants  of  hate  like  Ger- 
ald L.  K.  Smith." 

One  of  the  penaltlee  of  denouncing  Smith 
and  his  feUow-radsts  in  this  manner,  as 
their  publications  show,  is  that  the  de- 
nouncer will  in  turn  be  denounced — as  a 
pawn  of  the  Jews,  a  hireling  of  the  Jews, 
or  very  often,  however  fantastically,  simply 
as  a  Jew. 
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Theee  elaborate  and  active  political  cam- 
paigns of  Smith's,  however,  cost  a  good  deal 
of  money — according  to  his  financial  report 
to  Congress. 

Bis  total  reported  expenditure  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  October  30  last  year,  for  example,  was 
$141,860.29  and  his  receipts  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, $108,53149.  There  U  no  law  against 
any  individual  getting  cash  from  suckers  and 
tossing  It  around  in  the  name  of  politics,  but 
the  authorities  are  currenUy  taking  an  inter- 
est in  the  source  of  some  of  Smiths  Income. 

The  law  demanding  his  financial  state- 
ment also  requires  that  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses be  given  of  all  persons  donating  $100 
or  more  to  his  organization.  Smith  lists  161 
of  theee  but  some  curiosity  has  developed  at 
the  Justice  Department  since  learning  that 
some  of  these  contributors  seem  to  exist  only 
on  paper. 


Of  dght  listed  by  Staiith  In  the  Mew  Tack 

area  I  was  able  to  confirm  the  existence  only 
of  three.  Of  the  others,  either  they  all  con- 
trived to  get  left  off  voting  lists,  out  of  tele- 
phone books  and  other  records  or.  if  persons 
of  the  right  name  lived  In  the  area  Identi- 
fied by  Smith,  they  aasert  they  have  never 
heard  of  either  Smith  or  his  setup. 

Smith,  on  his  own  printed  admissions.  Is 
virtually  in  constant  contact  with  l^yptian 
oflteials  and  diplomats. 


Xn  last  January's  Issue  of  "nie  Cross  and 
the  Flag,  he  boldly  Identifies  one  at  his 
friends  in  aa  artide  titied:  "A  Goes*  Ftom 
Bgypt."  On  a  visit  to  Washington,  writes 
SmUh.  "I  was  called  upcm  by  a  brilliant 
young  man  who  la  a  dtlzen  of  Egypt.  His 
name  la  Ibrahim  Baghdady.  He  is  a  journal- 
ist and  a  radio  commentator." 

Baghdady,  however,  is  not  a  journalist  and 
radio  commentator.  He  is  a  major  in  army 
Intelligence,  one  of  the  platoon  of  Intdll- 
gence  agents  Masssr  spikes  his  foreign  mis- 
sions with. 

There  is  little  point  in  Ustlng  them  alL 
But  Intelllgenoe  offlcos  sent  to  the  United 
states  on  short  visits,  generally  in  the  role  of 
diplomatic  couriers,  are  worthy  of  menticm. 

So  also  is  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian 
State  Information  Department  in  Cairo,  pub- 
lisher of  most  of  the  tracts  distributed  and 
reprinted  by  America's  racists,  is  a  branch  of 
Nasser's  security  and  intelligence  network. 
Lt.  Ool.  Adbel  Khadr  Hattcm.  who  took  over 
the  department  during  my  years  In  Cairo 
and  who  now  Is  deputy  minister  for  [resi- 
dential affairs,  had  previously  been  In  com- 
mand of  a  group  of  agents  whose  function 
was  to  snoop  on  foreign  correspondents,  tap 
their  telephones,  and  steam  open  their  malL 
He  is  in  charge  of  all  {Hess  and  radio  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Nasser  agents  who  cams  here  in 
sheep's  dothing  are  naturally  as  free  as  any 
other  visitor  to  travd  around  the  United 
States  and  meet  whom  they  please.  That  Is 
one  of  the  advantagee  of  working  in  a  free 
country,  a  fact  Egjrpttans,  especially,  would 
appreciate. 

[From  the  New  York  DaUy  Mews,  Jan.  3S, 
1980] 

PsDDUMC  Hats  nr  Akxbica:  BeTrrls  Msssxa^ 
Cabo  Max  Explazmb  Bib  Boaa,  sut  Soms- 
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(By  David  BuTk) 
(Fourth  article  of  a  aarlaa) 

When  the  Arab  Information  Ofltoe  opened 
in  New  York  in  1066  it  Informed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Juatlee  in  its  first  reglstratkm  state- 
ment as  a  foreign  agwtt:  "Registrant  will 
strive  to  further  the  common  intsrsats  in 
peaoefxil  developments,  trade,  religion,  cul- 
tural exchange,  and  tourism." 

The  AIOli  acting  head  today.  In  the  in- 
terim between  the  reported  firing  of  Am- 
bassador Kamil  Abdd  Rahlm.  long  a  friend 
of  Amoica'B  lunatic  race-hate  fringe,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  eenior  army  oflloer  to 
the  post,  is  Prof.  Huseein  Kamd  Sellm. 

Selim.  an  able,  soft-voiced  diplomat  who  is 
an  apologist  for  Bgyptlan  Preddent  Masssr's 
ambitious  adventures  In  the  Middle  Bast  and 
elsewhere,  told  me  that  the  AIO  was  set  up 
by  the  Arab  League  to  spiead  the  Arab 
philosophy  of  tolerance. 

*?^e  want  good  and  friendly  relations  with 
America  and  the  West."  he  assured  me  In  his 
excellent  F^g'^***  "We  Aratis  are  a  kind, 
tolerant,  and  hoapitable  people.  Our  entire 
cultural  orientation  Is  toward  the  West." 

All  this  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  nlmbla- 
minded,  affable  Selim,  who  studied  In  Brit- 
ain, taught  economics  torilllantiy  at  Oalxo 
University  before  joining  Nasser's  govern- 
ment, and  has  lectured  In  the  United  Stataa. 
Asked  if  he  Included  Masssr  In  his  good- 
natured  embrace,  he  said:  "Of  course  I  do. 
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think  otherwise?" 


erer  done  to  make  you 


CALLS   THSM   DmBMAL.   SPOMTANKOUB 

A  few  itema  came  to  mind.  Such  as  th« 
vain  attempts  since  1958  to  subvert  and  an- 
nex the  Sudan,  the  assassination  ot  Ibrahim 
el-Sholhl.  principal  aid  of  neighboring 
Libya's  King  Idrls.  the  civil  war  in  Lebanon. 
the  repeated  forays  against  Jordan's  young 
King  Hussein,  the  coup  that  made  Syria 
Egypt's  northern  province. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Sellm  with  lips  that 
smiled  and  eyes  that  didnt,  "everyone 
knows  that  these  events  were  spontaneous 
developments  from  within  those  countries. 
No  one  has  ever  proved  that  Naaser  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them." 

This  view,  along  with  such  others  as  Nas- 
ser's supposed  antlcommunlam,  is  assidu- 
ously spread  here  by  the  racist  groups  acting 
as  a  Nasser  fifth  column  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  shared  unanimously  by  the  Arabs 
themselves,  however.  President  Habib  Bour- 
gulba,  of  Tunisia,  for  example,  recently  quit 
the  Arab  League  and  broke  off  relations  with 
Egypt,  charging  Nasser  was  meddling  in  the 
aiTalrs  of  other  States,  had  plotted  his  assas- 
sination, and  was  unaware  of  the  dangers  of 
communism. 

FROM   THX  ATLANTIC  TO   POtSIAN  CTTLF 

Bourgulba  riled  Nasser  especially  with  his 
parting  shot  in  a  globally  reported  broadcast 
from  Tunis.  He  declared  that,  contrary  to 
Nasser's  claims,  the  Arab  world  was  united 
only  in  poverty  and  that  the  Bourgulba  al- 
ternative to  Nasser's  flirtation  with  Moscow 
was  cooperation  with  the  West. 

Using  a  technique  significantly  similar  to 
that  employed  by  America's  racists  when 
under  attack,  Nasser's  personally  supervised 
Cairo  radio  charged  on  October  15  that 
Bourgulba  had  been  bought  by  the  United 
States  and  made  to  betray  the  Arab  League. 
"Imperialism,"  Cairo  went  on.  "has  tried 
out  all  its  agents  and  every  one  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  people.  All  those  who  stand 
In  the  way  of  the  people  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  people. 

"We  shall  establish  a  free  and  united  Arab 
world  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  despite  all  the  conspiracies  of  Imperial- 
ism. This  is  our  will  in  Tunisia,  our  desire 
In  Sudan,  oiu-  goal  in  Algeria." 

Such  manifestoes,  of  course,  are  intended 
only  for  local  consumption  in  the  Middle 
East.  Abroad,  Nasser's  men  must  preach 
only  the  Arab  wiU  for  friendship  with  the 
West  and  its  leaders. 

Cairo,  in  its  stateside  asserted  desire  for 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  cannot, 
however,  prevent  America's  official  radio 
monitors  from  picking  up  such  manifesta- 
tions of  brotherly  love  as  this  broadcast  to 
pro- Western  Jordan  last  October  8: 

"Eisenhower,  the  old  man  of  the  Imperial- 
ist American  dollar,  visits  hU  country's  hos- 
piUls  every  now  and  then  to  undergo  some 
operation  or  other.  This  has  gone  on  so  long 
that  his  body  has  become  one  big  mass  of 
drugs.  •  •  •  Elsenhower's  body  typifies  Im- 
p«rlall«n,  which  U  strangling. 

"The  patching,  rcconcUlatlons  and  taking 
of  sedativM  eannot  obstruct  the  self-libera- 
tion movements  throughout  the  world. 
•  •  •  The  ultimate  treatment  for  a  septic 
part  of  th«  body  la  amputation,  and  as  the 
many  patches  on  Eisenhower's  body  will 
eventually  cause  him  to  wind  up  on  the  city 
dump,  so  will  the  imperialist  struggle  defi- 
nitely fall  into  the  abyss." 

lOLXTAtT   KX88ION   U*   JOkOAW   ASSAILD 

Another  Nasser  broadcast,  on  October  15 
denounced  the  U.S.  military  mission  to  Jor- 
dan as  "all  high-ranking  officers,  more  than 
a  third  of  whom  have  worked  under  Allen 
l>ulles,  chief  of  American  intelligence  •  •  • 
and  •  •  •  more  concerned  with  spying  and 
plotting  than  its  stated  purpose." 


Moreover,  the  broadcast  added,  "some  of 
the  mission  members  are  Zionists  •  •  •  who 
will  convey  your  Army's  secrets  to  Israel.  Be- 
ware of  this  mission  and  endeavor  to  crush 
It." 

Professor  Selim  has  no  comment  on  these 
broadcasts  but  he  is  anxious  to  point  out 
that  Nasser  is  a  good  Moslem  and  the  Moslem 
religion  teaches  that  "Moses  and  Jesus  must 
be  revered  alongside  Mohanuned."  There- 
fore, Sellm  ...isists,  neither  Nasser  nor  his 
representatives  could  possibly  have  anything 
to  do  with  lunatic  Americans  who  preach 
race  hatred. 

"Don't  you  see,"  said  Sellm  earnestly.  "If 
we  are  associated  In  any  way  with  these 
Infamous  hate  groups,  our  cause  would  bo 
harmed,  not  helped.  We  don't  hate  anyone. 
Why  should  we?" 

Sellm  expressed  amazement  when  specific 
instances  of  Nasser's  men  consorting  wllh 
racists  were  mentioned.  Such  as  the  time 
when  Abdel  Mawgoud  Hassan,  press  officer 
of  the  Egyptian  U.N.  delegation,  addressed 
one  of  New  York  Feuhrer  James  Madole's 
muckraking  meetings. 

ADMITS    HE    HAS    LIST    Or   FASCIST   GROUPS 

"Perhaps,"  said  Sellm  hopefully,  "Hassan 
didn't  know  who  Madole  was." 

He  conceded  that  the  office  has  a  cony  of 
the  Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive 
Fascist  groups,  which  includes  both  Madole 
and  his  National  Renaissance  Party.  He  also 
conceded  that  it  behooves  a  diplomat  to  make 
inquiries  before  accepting  Invitations  to  ad- 
dress meetings. 

Hassan  himself,  when  nailed  on  the  sub- 
ject during  a  recent  television  Interview,  at 
first  denied  that  he  had  been  present.  When, 
however,  he  was  shown  a  photograph  of  him- 
self sitting  beside  Madole  on  the  rostrum,  he 
went  through  the  rest  of  the  program  like 
a  man  with  violent  stomach  cramps. 

What.  I  asked  Sellnfi.  about  the  racists  who 
visit  official  Arab  officios  and  Join  Arab  diplo- 
mats in  the  delegates'  lounge  at  the  U.N.? 
The  most  prominent  of  these  is  Benjamin  H. 
(for  Harrison)  Preedman.  68.  retired  toilet 
goods  manufacturer  and  son  of  Morltz  and 
Hannah  Kaferman  Preedman,  Immigrants 
from  19th  century  Hung:u-y. 

GRILLED   FOR   DATS   ON    WITNKSS    STAND 

Preedman.  who  once  described  himself  in 
court  as  "without  religion,  though  I  was  born 
a  Jew.  practice  Catholicism  and  belong  to 
the  Masons,"  has  a  10-year  record  of  anti- 
Semitism. 

"What  can  we  do  if  such  persons  approach 
us  and  want  to  'Ulk?"  Sellm  asked  me 
blandly.  "You  know  how  kindly  we  Arabs 
are.  Could  we  tell  such  a  man  to  go  away 
and  leave  us  alone?" 

I  said  that,  since  Sellm  himself  felt  as- 
sociation with  such  perfions  damaged  the 
Arab  cause  which  he  was  here  to  further, 
the  only  course  seemed  to  be  a  good  firm 
snub.  Sellm  renewed  tho  bland  smile  that 
moved  his  lips  but  not  his  eyes. 

Freedman's  record  came  out  In  a  New 
York  court  In  1948.  He  was  a  witness  for 
the  plaintiff  when  attorney  Hallam  M.  Rich- 
ardson, leading  light  of  I-Teedman's  League 
for  Peace  With  Justice  In  Palestine,  sued 
an  antl-Nazl  organization  for  libel  for  say- 
ing he  had  been  long  known  in  the  halls 
of  pro-Fascist  propaganda. 

Under  ikllUul  cross-examination  Preed- 
man spent  several  days  on  the  witness  stand. 
The  sum  of  his  testimony  proved  of  greater 
value  to  the  defense  than  to  Richardson. 

Copies  of  cables  exchanged  between 
Preedman  and  HaJ  Amln  el-Husselnl,  for- 
mer mufti  of  Jerusalem  who  broadcast  to 
the  Arabs  for  Hitler  during  World  War  II, 
were  produced  in  court.  Preedman  also  ad- 
mitted frequently  visiting  Arab  friends  In 
Washington  and  having  spent  llOCOOO  of 
taia  own  money  to  advertise  his  cause. 

This  last  fact  resulted  in  a  glowing  eulogy 
by    the    ex-m\ifti,    printed    in    Cairo    and 


titled:  "An  American  Jew  Spends  His  Ef- 
forts and  Riches  In  Protection  of  the  Arabs." 
The  libel  claim  was  thrown  out  of  eourt 
and  the  Judge  described  Preedman  as  an 
international    meddler   and   propagandist. 

HI   HAS   OOOD   or  THX  VNrrZO  8TATSS   IN   MIND 

When  I  called  on  Preedman  at  hU  sump- 
tuous 960  Park  Ave.  apartment  I  learned 
that  his  views  have  not  changed  in  the  last 
10  years.  Before  I  was  admitted,  I  had  to 
prove  my  identity,  declare  that  I  was  not 
a  Jew  and  do  not  work  for  any  Investigative 
agency. 

"Tlie  Zionists."  Preedman  assured  me. 
"drove  me  Into  the  arms  of  men  like  Mc- 
Glnley  and  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  I'd  neither 
met  nor  heard  of  them  before  the  Zionists 
started  to  smear  me." 

He  scanned  me  piercingly  through  • 
pince-nez  and  said:  "I  am  thinking  only  of 
the  good  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  was  born 
here,  you  know.  That's  why  I  believe  we 
should  recognize  not  only  Red  China,  but 
also  North  Korea  and  East  Germany,  in  the 
Interests  of  the  survival  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world." 

The  United  States,  he  said,  has  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  world  population  while 
Afro-Asia  has  80  percent.  By  alienating 
Afro-Asia,  the  United  States  was  destroying 
Its  commercial  potential. 

Preedman  puu  out  a  sheet  called  Pact 
for  Pact.  It  describes  Itself  as  "An  official 
publication  of  the  Foundation  for  Advanced 
Research,  a  nonprofit  membership  founda- 
tion incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware."  The  foundaUon  address  is 
given  as  505  Fifth  Avenue,  but  don't  waste 
time  looking  it  up  in  the  directories.  It  isnt 
listed. 

Fact  for  Pact — "only  research  reveals  all 
the  facts  •  •  •  the  whole  truth  "—offers  the 
usual  line  about  communism  being  part  of 
the  Jewish  conspiracy:  the  Jews  not  being 
Semites  at  ail  but  descendants  of  a  con- 
verted Asian  tribe  called  the  Khazars;  and 
Elsenhower.  Dulles,  and  everyone  else  who 
does  anything  the  racists  disapprove  of  being 
the  tools  of  the  Zionists. 

CHARGES    GIANT    BMRAX    CAMPAIOM 

After  Elsenhower  signed  the  Middle  Bast 
Doctrine  In  1967.  says  Preedman.  for  exam- 
ple, "every  media  of  mass-conununlcatlons 
In  the  United  States  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Zionist  heirarchy.  the  leading  news- 
papers, the  television  and  radio  nationwide 
networks,  the  leading  weekly  magazlnee.  the 
motion  picture  newsreels.  and  the  many 
other  equally  effective  media  in  the  United 
States  also  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Zionist  heirarchy,  Immediately  commenced 
the  most  unjustified  and  unwarranted 
smear  campaign  accusing  Egypt  and  Syria 
of  being  countries  controlled  by  interna- 
tional communism.  The  purpose  was  quite 
obvious." 

The  denial  of  Mid-East  communism  or 
Communist  Inclination  is  a  favorite  racist 
theme  that  does  not  bear  genuine  Inspection. 
One  of  the  commonest  claims  Is  that  Nasser 
outlawed  the  Communist  Party  In  Bgypt. 
He  did  no  such  thing  because  Egypt  never 
really  had  a  Communist  Party  to  outlaw.  He 
did.  however,  outlaw  every  other  political 
party  to  clear  the  way  for  himself. 

RKDB    TOO    BUST   •ATTLINO    RBM 

The  Communists  had  been  Illegal  under 
Parouk  and  had  been  underground  long  be- 
fore Nasser's  so-called  revolution  In  1953. 
And  characterUtlcally  Middle  Eastern,  they 
split  Into  seven  groups  Instead  of  fighting 
for  unity.  Prom  that  point  on  they  ceased 
to  concern  the  authorities  because  they  were 
too  busy  fighting  each  other  to  be  dangeroua. 

The  Soviet  embassy  in  Egypt.  fuUy  aware 
of  these  facts,  shrewdly  decided  It  would  reap 
a  bigger  dividend  by  Ignoring  the  Com- 
munists and  dealing  directly  with  Nasser. 
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WbatoTV  moneys  paea  to  the  American 
racist  groups  would  certainly  be  handed  over 


some  of  these  oontrlbuton  seem  to  exist  onlj 
on  paper. 


Asked  if  be  Included  Nasi 
natured  embrace,  he  said: 


ar  In  bis  good- 

"Of  coxuae  I  do. 
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Tkvs  Pscs  or 


(B7  David  Burk) 
(Last  aitUds  oT  a  ssrlss) 

Ametlee's  Innatto  r»elaa  frlacs 
vebemsBtly  antt-Oommunlst.  Ttas  obvloiiB 
reason  for  this  Is  that  thsrs  ara  potanttolly 
millions  in  the  eoontry  today  who.  strongly 
antl-OowMimnlst.  would  rsfiias  to  support 
any  moreiDant  preaching  Intsrraelal  hatred. 

However,  by  asBsrtlng  that  eooununlsm  Is 
part  of  a  Jewish  international  oon^tlracy 
and  throwing  In  vicious  slanders  of  the 
Negro  for  good  measure,  the  PasdstB  can 
make  eome  headway.  By  whitewashing  Nas- 
ser's regime  aad  his  relationship  with  Mos- 
cow with  ths  sBssrtIrm  that  he  Is  the  only 
anti-Communist  in  the  Middle  East,  they 
also  can  satisfy  the  patron  whose  causs, 
authorltlss  beUere.  they  are  beiag  paid  to 
serve. 

Thinking  Americans — eome  MA  percent — 
still  wait  to  be  eonvtnoed.  however,  espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  such  denunciations  as 
this: 

"Advocates  of  both  fasdam  and  commu- 
nism seek  to  destroy  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  supplant  it  with  a  godless  dic- 
tatorship in  which  the  individual  Is  deprived 
of  bis  rights  and  liberties  to  become  an 
abject  slave.  Both  derive  their  strength 
by  dividing  their  opposition — oooununism 
choosing  to  set  class  against  class,  while 
fssclsm  Incites  racial  and  rsllglons  dlsoord.** 

WH  a  nCTDBB 


B017SB  oo; 

The  words  are  those  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  a  re- 
cent report  on  neo-Paselst  and  hate  groupe 
in  the  United  States.    The  committee  adds: 

"DespiU  the  simllariUes  between  oom- 
mtinlsm  and  fascism,  their  propaganda  to 
the  effect  that  each  is  the  foremost  oppo- 
nent al  the  other  to  undoubtedly  a  major 
eontributor  to  whatever  support  each  has 
been  able  to  muster  in  our  papulation. " 

But.  the  oommlttee  wami,  nhe  appear- 
ance of  neo-Paedst  organisations  and  meth- 
ods •  •  •  serves  only  to  imi>ede  the  intelli- 
gent, united  effort  neoeeaary  in  the  cturent 
life  and  death  struggle  with  commu- 
nism. •  •  •  Depending  on  the  type  of  au- 
dience to  be  reached,  this  (Ptedst)  propa- 
ganda to  eooched  in  languafte  ranging  from 
violent  vituperation  to  subtle  Innuendoes." 

The  ftfrmmtttrt  Investlfators  found  that 
the  various  groups  frequmtly  coaptntm 
with  exchangee  of  Uterature  and  many  are 
led  by  raclBStesrs  prtmarlly  for  the  purpoee 
of  reaping  financial  profit. 

Oonde  MeOlnley  of  Union.  MJ..  said  by 
the  committee  to  be  making  at  least  tSO/MM) 
a  year  out  of  Oommon  Bente  aad  hta  book 
Itots,  rsosntly  put  out  a  bUDward-slas  sheet 
giving  a  rundown  of  a  Ooabbels'  fabrtea- 
tlon  of  three  decadss  afo — the  so-«aUsd 
Protoooto  of  ths  Meetings  <3f  the 
ndeiB  of  rion 

The  Protoeols  wars  exploiled  as  a 
In  the  SOU.  but  MeOlnley  eildently  felt  the 
time  waa  ripe  to  produee  thaaa  again.  And 
if  be  soooeeded  In  selling  no  one  else  on  tbem. 
he  certainly  tritm^hed  with  Oamal  Abdel 
Masssr  In  Oalro. 

Toward  the  end  of  Oetbbiv.  la 
able  interview  with  an  Indian 
wrttar,  Naeesr  declared  tbat  Mm  bad  just 
the  Ftotoec^  for  the  flm  time  aad  thought 
tbam  Important.  They  diwinnftrated  to 
him.  be  said,  that  Burope  to  la  the  haada 
at  MO  Ztflolels  aad  that  ^hars  to  aa  la- 
plot  la  which  r  «*"»«—  aad  ha- 
{i»,  the  UBlted  Btatos.  Brttala  and 
))   M«  iiMrnhlng  hawi  la  head  with 


he  wrote,  la  behalf  of  the  Amarleaa  peo- 
pto  •  •  •  to  prepared  without  eager  •  •  • 
(because)  many  gentile  Americana  have  been 
drawn  Into  this  plot  by  Ignoranee.  through 
blackmail,  through  clever  persuasion. 

A  great  deal  of  tho  Inggled  htotory  whlOh 
propagandists  like  MoQlnley  uss  ss  the  baato 
for  their  outpourings  to  dredged  tip  by 
pudgy  bachelor  Harold  H.  Aiiuweuiltfa.  who 
admlto  having  flnancsrt  Arlington.  Vs.. 
fushrar  Oeorge  Lincoln  Rockwell  and  the 
Tcrkvllle  thugs  Rockwtil  sent  to  Washing- 
ton aad  Atlanta  to  sing  hto  hymn  of  hate. 

Arrowsmith  and  Bo^well  are  currently 
squabbling.  Each  told  me  at  great  length, 
and  in  highly  alanderotu  terms,  what  be  had 
against  the  other.  The  main  reason,  appar- 
ently, was  Arrowsmith's  indignation  at  being 
Identified  by  BockweU  as  the  "fat  cat"  (finan- 
cier) mentioned  in  Rockwell's  letter  to  one 
of  the  men  charged  with  the  Atlanta  temple 
blast. 

R>  LDOS  TO  STAT  OUT  OT  LUCBLIORT 

Arrowsmith  made  no  bones  about  hto  pref- 
erence for  staying  in  the  background.  Be 
described  himself  as  a  research  worker  with 
"fortunately  a  private  income  large  enough 
to  let  me  do  the  things  I  like."  Be  eetimated 
thto  income  at  aroimd  •  IS. 000  a  year  from 
an  inheritance  from  hto  late  father.  Dr.  Har- 
old Noel  Arrowamith.  longtime  canon  of 
Baltimore's  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Incar- 
naUon. 

Be  Uvee  with  hto  mother  in  patrician  style 
in  the  qtitot  of  a  wealthy  Baltimore  suburb 
«i>^  the  family  to  listed  in  the  city's  blue 
book.  I  was  received  sfter  Identifying  my- 
eelf  to  s  Negro  manservant  at  the  screened 
front  door  aad  shown  into  a  sttidy,  elegantly 
furnished  but  littered  with  samples  of  Arrow- 
smith's  work. 

Since  the  spring  of  1M7,  said  Arrowsmith. 
hs  has  been  devoting  hlnuelf  to  digging  In 
Washington  srchlvss  and  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  London  for  the  "truth  behind  the 
y>i^»t<t»t-fv»mtTnini»t  ooosptracy."  He  preeent- 
ed  me  with  a  sheaf  of  eaUacto  from  Hansard 
(British  Parliament's  equivalent  of  the  Com- 
oasasioMAL  Rsooao),  oOelal  rsports  by  HJi. 
Government,  and  articles  written  by  a  variety 
of  personages  ranging  from  Zionist  leaders  to 
Winston  Churchill. 

"When  I  showed  thto  atxiff  to  the  Brtttoh 
Information  Service  In  Hew  York."  boasted 
Arrowsmith,  beaming  eherubicaUy,  "they 
nearly  feU  off  their  chairs." 

John  Peck,  heed  of  the  BIB  in  the  United 
8tatee.  later  told  me  be  recalled  "some 
strange  Indlvldtial  who  came  In  with  a  pUe 
of  bumph  but  we  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  it."  Peck  added:  "Ooodnees  knows  why 
be  went  all  the  way  to  the  Brtttoh  Museum. 
We  have  all  these  doeumente  In  our  library 

here." 

Asked  about  Lincoln  Rockwell's  statem«it 
tbat  Arrowsmltb  once  bad  taken  tbe  "bead 
Of  Nasser's  secret  ssrvtce"  to  visit  him, 
Arrowsmith  said:  "That's  a  damned  lie.  I 
know  thaae  people,  of  coarse,  but  I  wouldn't 
take  anyone  like  that  to  eee  a  acoundrel  like 
BockweU." 


MM.  SAT» 

In  faet.  It  wm  mainly  on  the  sub)set  of 
bto  MBtwhlto  protsge  that  Airowemltn  reaUy 
opan^  up.  Be  said:  **I  thought  I  eould 
handle  RocfcwMl  but  I  found  that  I  waa 
wrong.  He's  a  daagarous  charaetar.  Hta  po- 
litical Idsas  sre  nffn*"*  and  he  has  a  fuehrer 


hto  foUowen  with  an  apyoal  to 
atudy  thto  docoBMnt  oarsfnity.    It 


IM  revealed,  he  had  made  a  gU.- 

900  «a^  downpaymant  oa  Bodnrall'a  honao 
on  Arllngtan's  WllHsmshnrg  Blvd.,  and  spent 
more  thaa  MjOM  to  lastall  photo-Utho  prtat- 
Ing  equlpmant  In  the  cellar. 

-It  was  very  naughty  of  BockweU  to  say 
I  waa  hto  fat  eai.'"  Anowsmlth  pouted 
ai^rUy.  "l  dldat  haw*  aaythlag  to  do  with 
the Atlaato boBkblag.  Ilaaew aothiag abook 
tfe.  All  I  did  WH  pay  the  east  of  BoA:well« 
ptfkfftj«£  In  July  la  Wsshlagton  sad  Atlaata 


aad  for  the  prlntlag  of  MJOM  or  MjOM  leaf- 
leto." 

In  Arlington.  BockweU  was  nearly  as 
loquaetous.  He  to  40,  the  sams  sgs  ss  Arrow- 
smith,  but  tall,  well-built  aad  with  aa  air  of 
eameet  sincerity  that  to  quite  dlaarmlag. 
He,  too,  eheAed  my  identity  carefuuy  before 
admitting  me,  then  politely  asksd  If  he 
might  eee  inside  my  coat  and  briefcaae  to 
insure  that  I  was  carrying  no  rsoordlng 
equipment. 

He  repaid  me  with  the  slgnsl  honor  of  sl- 
lowing  me  to  be  the  first  newamsa  ever  to 
eee  hto  cellar  workshop-ofllcc. 

"Everyone's  gtmnlng  for  me,"  he  eald.  ex- 
plaining hto  caution.  "Can't  be  too  care- 
txar 

since  police  found  eome  personal  letters  of 
hto  in  the  home  of  Wallace  Allen,  one  of  the 
men  currently  under  indictment  tot  the  At- 
lanta bombing,  telephone  threats  have  been 
a  dally  oocinrvnee,  BockweU  declared. 
Things  bad  gotten  so  bad,  he  added,  that 
be  was  in  the  process  of  sending  hto  wife  and 
three  children  to  Iceland,  Mrs.  BockweU's 
original  home. 

Then  be  was  launched  on  tbe  subject  of 
Arrowsmith. 

"He  i^ked  me,"  said  BockwM  (snd  theee 
notes  were  taken  In  bto  preeence) ,  "Taecauee 
he  wanted  a  tough  anti-Jew  4gbter.  Be 
wanted  them  tougher  and  tougher." 


•OASTS   or  SUMCK  OT  MMU.  TOtTOI 

"Tve  got  a  bunch  of  boys  in  TorkviUe  who 
are  real  tough.  Arrowsmith  wanted  my  boys. 
All  I  bave  to  do  to  send  for  tbem  and  they'd 
be  here  in  a  flash.  Iheyll  do  snythlng  I  ssk 
them." 

Thcae  boys  also  were  mentioned  in  Bock- 
weU's letter  to  Allen,  which  eald:  "The 
boys  sre  cf»"t»g  from  Hew  Tack  for  the  work 
bare — no  guto  in  the  local  attsens  '  *  *." 
One  of  the  young  buUy-boys  who  went  south 
at  Bo(A:wdLl's  bidding  for  the  Atlanta  and 
WashlagtoB  pickeUng  last  July  (most  of 
the  slogans  were  pro-Nasser)  was  ai-year-old 
Oeorge  Leggett.  lll-M  78th  Aventie.  Forest 
Hilla.  leeiler  of  a  group  in  Queens  and  Tork- 
vUle  called  the  United  Nordic  Pederation. 

Leggett,  who  has  no  Oermaa  Mood,  used 
tbe  name  of  Oeorge  von  Uchter  and  was 
known  ss  the  Fuehrer  of  Forest  Hills.  He 
to  currently  In  Jail  awaiting  sentence  for 
ptottlng  with  hto  gang  last  January  to  rob  a 
bank  of  gM,000  to  finance  an  upstate  camp 
for  training  storm  troopers.  He  was  tree  on 
baU  at  the  time  of  bto  soutbem  trip. 

It  came  out.  too,  that  another  gentleman 
for  whom  Leggett  snd  hto  gang  had  per- 
formed various  services  was  Hew  Tork 
fuehrer  Jsmee  Madote. 

BockweU.  who  eays  be  attended  Brown 
nniverslty  and  was  a  U.S.  Navy  eommaader 
in  World  War  n.  then  laid  the  policy  of  hto 
NatKmal  Committee  TO  nee  Amertwa  PTom 
Jewish  Domination  on  tbe  line.  In  faet.  be 
gave  me  a  preview  of  a  new  7-point  program 
"that   hasnt   even   gone   to   the   printer's 

TSt." 

The  ssssnee  of  hto  philosophy — "uaUke 
Arrowsmith's."  he  potated  out— to  hto  basic 
totoraaee.  Ha  said:  "Most  of  ths  psople  on 
our  side,  M  psroent  of  thoss  who  work  la 
the  open,  sre  crackpots.  Isolationists,  aatl- 
Megro.  totally  antt-Jewlah.  many  aatl- 
Oatbollos.  Most  sre  fanatins  on  one  or  two 
BUbJecte. 

"We.  on  the  other  hand,  are  religiously 
unoommlttsd.  tntemational.  pro-Negro, 
pro-private  entcrprlee.  nattoaal  Boelaltot.  aad 
aaUeapltaUst.  •  •  •  Ths  basic  s^eeto  of 
our  world  view  ara  the  sams  as  AdoU  mtlar'k. 
He  was  a  gift  from  aa  Inserutabls  provldsnoe. 
A  world  savlar  In  hto  time." 

Be  (toanrlksil  hlmaelf  aa  "antftdletatotahlp. 
though  no  part  of  aooleky  baa  the  right  to 
eompleto  freedom."  Tha  Java,  vadar  Book- 
vraUtom.  would  aU  be  carefully  investigated 
and  "those  found  to  have  had  no  part  in 
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tlM  world  Iforxict  eoosplnej  would  not  b« 
hanaed." 

Ttaa  SockweUUxu  alM>  bave  Um  anawer  to 
tb*  Integration  problem.  Tbay  would.  b« 
•aid.  "appropriate  Um  910  billion  now  balng 
spant  on  IntagraUon  to  Mtabllah  an  ultra- 
modem,  fuUy-equlpped  nation  for  tbe  Negro 
In  Africa." 

BoofcweU  declared  tbat  be  baa  "600  bard- 
core  lupportera  qnread  tbrougb  tbe  world — 
In  Cnrpt,  Iceland,  tbe  United  States,  and 
Surope."  niflre  la  no  memberablp  card  as 
yet  and  no  real  organization  as  eucb,  be 
aald.  but  added: 

"Since  tbe  Atlanta  buslneae  I've  been  Ut- 
Ing  on  pennies.  I'm  thinking  of  trying  to 
register  as  a  foreign  agent  and  working  for 
tbe  Arabs.  I  want  to  cut  off  money  to  Israel. 
I  tblnk  tbe  Arabs  sbould  be  willing  to  pay 
me  a  salary  for  tbat. 

"Also."  be  added,  evidently  wltb  an  eye  to 
tbe  fat  Incomes  some  of  bis  longer-estab- 
llabed  rival  fuebrers  are  racking  up.  "I  plan 
to  form  a  national  organization  wltb  myself 
at  the  head  on  a  salaried  basis  " 

As  I  climbed  back  Into  my  tazl  outside 
Rockwell's  neat  siirburban  home  I  felt  I  had 
come  full  cycle.  Tbe  Jigsaw  pieces  had 
Clicked  Into  place.  RockweU  was  tied  in 
with  Arrowsmlth  and  thtis  with  Madole  azxl 
wltb  McGlnley  and  Smith  and  Freedman 
and  with  Cairo.  In  a  network  of  subversive 
bate.  Eacb  group  feeding  on  tbe  others  like 
Jungle  animals,  on  a  diet  of  shady  finance, 
propaganda  gimmicks,  and  methods  and 
Ideas  that  reek  of  Red  Moscow  and  Nasi 
Berlin. 


UJ3.  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Air  Force,  and  I  believe  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Navy  and  Army  so 
far  as  their  Installations  are  ccmcemed, 
sends  a  selected  group  of  reservists  to 
Inspect  our  airbases  in  E^irope  and  to 
discuss  our  defense  problems  with  Amer- 
ican officials  there.  In  1958  a  prominent 
Alabamian.  Lt.  Col.  Sterr  Smith,  of 
Montgomery,  was  among  those  chosen. 

On  his  return,  he  wrote  a  most  inter- 
esting and  informative  resume  of  his 
findings  and  impressions  for  the  Novem- 
ber 33  issue  of  the  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiser. This  article  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
foimd  to  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  who  read  the  Con- 
GRXS8IONAI.  Rbcoro.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcora 
as  follows: 

MoMTGOMaaiAN  Fixoa  USAPB  Kheps  Pkacx 
With  DxrxajciNATioN 
(KDnroB's  Non. — Montgomery  public  re- 
lations man  Starr  Smith  is  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  tbe  Air  Force  Reserve.  He  r»- 
oenUy  comptoCed  a  tour  of  UjB.  Air  Fare* 
bases  In  Buiopa.  A  former  newsp^wrmaa 
and  wartime  Intolllgenoe  ofHcar.  Smith  hers 
gives  Advertiser-Journal  readers  his  Impres- 
aiooa  of   our  Air  Force   In  Kurope.) 

(By  Starr  Smith) 

An  American  returning  home  after  a  visit 
with  bis  countrymen  serving  with  the  UJS. 
Air  Faeces  In  E\irope  has.  of  course,  many 
memories  of  his  stay  abroad.  * 

My  moat  unforgettable  Impression  cam« 
with  a  remark  from  a  young  colonel  at  a 
U.S.  fighter  base  In  France,  who  said.  "Sxire 
It's  rough  over  here.  Living  la  hard.  My 
wife  and  I  and  our  three  children  Uv*  in 
a  traUer  tbafs  too  smaU  for  us.  In  tb* 
'"'tetar  ItiB  COM  and  muddy  and  In  tha 
summer  it's  hot  and  dusty.    A  lot  cf  my 


friends  live  in  big  houses  back  In  the  State* 
and  In  Oermany. 

"But  I  wouldn't  trade  wltb  them.  I've 
got  tbe  best  Job  In  tbe  Air  Faros.  Tou  see. 
In  my  Job  here  I  can  fiy  the  F-lOO  SujjMr 
Sabre  Jet  and  It's  worth  It." 

■KLixr  nr  waamoti 

The  colonel's  spirit  and  pride  In  bis  Job 
fairly  well  sums  up,  I  think,  the  general 
attitude  of  Air  Pbrce  people  at  all  U.S.  bases, 
large  and  small.  In  Oermany,  France,  and 
England.  On  my  recent  tour  of  these  coun- 
tries It  was  clear  and  evident  tbat  If  ability, 
determination,  confidence,  and  belief  In  mis- 
sion can  keep  the  peace— or  win  a  war — 
Americans  and  freedom-loving  people  the 
world  over  can  place  their  trust  In  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  In  Europe. 

This  kind  of  spirit  must  always  begin  at 
the  top  and  filter  downward  through  aU 
ranks.  Setting  the  pace  is  the  U.S.  com- 
mander. Gen.  Prank  F.  Everest,  a  calm  and 
confident  West  Pointer  who  wears  bis  tour 
stars  with  a  grace  that  only  years  of  ^op 
command  and  experience  can  give 

General  Everest  baa  spent  considerable 
time  at.  Maxwell  and  Is  a  graduate  of  the 
old  Air  Corps  Tactical  School.  He  has  the 
"fondest  memories"  of  Montgomery  and  his 
old  friends  here. 

rona-PAiT  command 

General  Everest's  command  stretches  from 
England  to  Pakistan.  There  are  four  major 
components :  3d  Air  Force,  with  headquarters 
near  London;  17th  Air  Force,  which  operates 
from  headquarters  in  Tripoli;  the  322d  Air 
Division,  a  combat  cargo  and  troop  carrier 
organization  with  headquarters  at  Evretui, 
France,  and  a  number  of  tactical  and  re- 
connaissance wings  attached  directly  to 
USAFE  headquarters. 

There  Is  a  wing  of  Matador  guided  missiles 
stationed  deep  in  the  forests  of  Germany. 
General  Everest's  main  ofllces  are  at  Wels- 
baden.  Germany,  and  his  operational  head- 
quarters are  located  at  Riunsteln,  some  60 
miles  to  the  south.  MaJ.  Gen.  G.  I.  Dlsosway, 
also  well  known  In  Montgomery,  commands 
this  advanced  unit. 

PABT    IN    NATO 

While  General  Everest's  imlts  are  not  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  command,  a 
major  part  of  his  tactical  wlags  are  Integrated 
Into  the  NATO  structure  for  wartime  plan- 
ning purposes  and  would  be  a  part  of  NATO 
forces  in  the  event  of  war.  Under  NATO 
la  tbe  wartime  conunand  organization. 
Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe 
(SHAPE),  headed  by  another  UJS.  Air  Force 
officer.  Gen.  Laurls  Norstad.  This  organiza- 
tion Includes  the  Armed  Forces.  Air.  Army, 
and  Navy,  of  all  NATO  nations. 

USAFTs  tactical  forces  are  equipped  wltb 
faster-than-sound  fighters,  all-weather  re- 
connaissance planes  and  bomber  aircraft. 
Their  pUoU  are  at  constant  alert  facing 
toward  the  Iron  Curtain.  American  F-lOO 
Super  Sabre  Jets  fly  dally  missions  over 
Western  Europe,  and  squiidrons  of  F-MD 
SabreJets  stand  by.  engines  warm,  on  24-hour 
watch,  ready  to  rise  and  climb  at  a  second's 
notice  to  meet  possible  enemy  aircraft. 

Early  one  crisp  and  frosty  morning  I  stood 
at  the  end  of  a  concrete  runway  In  Oermany 
and  watched  young  F-6D  pUots  get  their 
planes  off  the  ground  and  into  the  air  over 
the  mtoty  Rhine  in  less  than  8  minutes. 

Many  of  these  young  pilots  received  their 
oommlsstons  tbrougb  tbe  Atr  Force  ROTO 
program  which  Is  commanded  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
T.  C.  Rogers,  headquartered  at  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base.  Senior  Air  Force  commanders  In 
Europe  speak  glowingly  o*  these  AFROTO 
graduates  and  the  training  given  them  by 
a«neral  Rogers  and  bis  staff.  Typical  of 
**ls  praise  was  tbe  eomment  of  CoL  Ray 
Tcdllver.  commander  of  the  aoth  Flgbter- 
Bomber  Wing,  an  F-10©  outfit  stationed  at 


Wethersfleld.  Kngland.  who  said,  "stnd  vm 
more  AFROTC-tralned  officers.  They  ara 
topflight,  entbualaatlc  and  spirited." 


OVy  TO   LSaAWOH 

One  of  the  most  glamorous  TJA.  flying 
outfits  In  Europe  is  ths  famad  S2ad  Air 
Division.  This  combat  cargo  and  troop 
carrier  organization  flies  tbe  0-119.  C-133. 
0-124.  and  tbe  eelebratad  and  worthy  O-ISO. 
Commander  of  this  divlston  based  at  Bvreux. 
Fnnce.  Is  a  lean  and  able  Texan.  Col.  Clyde 
Box.  It  was  the  S3ad  tbat  carried  much  of 
the  cargo  for  tbe  Lebanon  latadlng  last  sum- 
mer. As  Colonel  Box  put  li,  "We  had  our 
first  plane  loaded  and  in  the  air  headad  for 
the  Middle  Bast  within  an  hour  after  tbe 
order  came  In." 

Setting  up  an  operation  similar  to  tbe 
Lebanon  project  Is  nothing  new  to  U.8.  Air 
Force  In  Europe.  It  was  USAFS  tbat  Initi- 
ated the  never-to-be-forgotten  Berlin  airlift, 
and  each  year  airlift  operations  are  carried 
out  as  a  means  of  furthering  International 
good  will  and  relieving  suffering. 

No  report  of  the  Air  Force  In  Europe  would 
be  complete  without  discussing  living  con- 
ditions of  families  or  dependents,  as  they  are 
called.  Some  families  live  in  trailers,  even 
those  of  high  ranking  officers.  You  see  theas 
trailers  mostly  In  France  and  England. 

The  ladles  have  done  a  lot  to  Improve  the 
situation — small  flower  gardens,  sidewalks, 
and  other  attractions  are  often  seen.  At 
Toul-Roslere.  France.  I  saw  a  trailer  camp 
as  comfortable  as  any  In  tbe  States.  At 
Sculthorpe  In  England,  near  the  North  Sea. 
there  are  no  trailers  or  housing  on  tbe  base. 
Air  Force  people  must  rent  bouses  or  apart- 
mente  In  towns  or  villages. 

HOUSING  TIOHT 
This  can  be  rough.  Not  many  places  are 
available.  It's  not  unconunon  to  And  an 
American  officer  or  airman  who  drives  50 
miles,  round  trip,  each  day  to  and  from  work. 
But  all  In  all.  bousing  conditions  In  Europe 
are  not  too  unpleasant. 

There  are  0  high  schools  and  58  ela- 
mentary  schools  run  by  the  VS.  Air  Force 
in  Europe,  wltb  American  teachers.  Thess 
are  fully  accredited  and  some  are  boarding 
schools.  One  of  these  Is  located  at  Buahey 
Park,  near  London,  where  In  1044  General 
Elsenhower  had  his  supreme  headquarters. 
I  was  often  at  Buahey  Park  during  the 
war  and  the  other  day  vial  ting  a  classroom 
there.  I  realized  Just  how  far  we  have  coma 
In  international  affairs.  High  school  stu- 
dents from  Air  Force  families  In  England 
come  to  class  at  Buahey  Park,  living  on  cam- 
pus, and  going  home  on  weekends.  Thar* 
is  a  similar  school  at  Wiesbaden.  Germany. 
Altogether  there  are  more  than  30.000  chil- 
dren of  Air  Force  personnel  getting  thalr 
education  In  thla  dependent  school  program 
In  Europe. 

azuaioM  ncpoxTANT 
Religious  activity  Is  Important  for  thsas 
Americans  abroad.  On  most  bases  are  new 
and  modernistic  chapels,  and  several  chap- 
lains told  me  that  church  attendance  la  far 
better  than  in  tbe  States. 

General  Kvereat  has  more  than  225.000 
Americana— Air  Force  personnel,  their  fami- 
lies, and  clvU  workers — under  bis  conunand  in 
Kurope.  These  people  sssm  to  have  a  etronc 
sense  of  duty  and  knowledge  of  tbeir  re- 
sponsibility In  ertttcal  tlmea.  Th«y  are  serv- 
ing weU  the  cause  of  peace.  In  spits  of  per- 
sonal hardships  In  some  rasns 

Everywhere  In  Surope  I  met  Air  Foroa 
people  with  good  memories  of  Uootgomery: 
Col.  Thornton  Peek  wanted  to  be  remem- 
bered to  Sam  Durden;  CoL  Robert  Ackerly 
remembered  Orover  Hall  from  thetr  wartime 
days  in  England;  Col.  Clifford  Ewnaon  ssot 
good  wlabas  to  Ftank  Mlasil;  Old.  Andy 
Curbo,  former  Gunter  commander,  spoka 
fondly  or  Paul  Fullsr;  Col.  John  Rottti«taam. 
editor  of  the  Stan  and  Strips*,  paid  vm  p«r- 
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haps  the  best  eompliment  of  all — upon  re- 
tirement he's  eomlnc  back  to  PrattvUle  to 
Uve. 

HOW   LABOR   CAN  HSLP  IMPROVX 
PUBUC  BDUCATION 

Mr.  IHJRRAT.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  in  San  Frmncisoo,  Mr.  Jamea  B. 
Carey,  rice  president  of  llie  AFL-CIO 
and  president  ot  the  IntermitloaAl  Union 
of  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Miiehlne  Work- 
ers, delivered  a  hard-hitting  addren. 
entitled  "How  Labor  Can  H^  Imjiroye 
Public  Education,"  before  tbe  19Cb  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Natdoaal  School 
Boards  Aasodatton. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
Mr.  Carey's  statement  that  the  labor 
movement  has  "already  given  our 
strongest  possible  endorsement  to  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  which  would  appro- 
priate $1.1  biUion  the  first  year  and  $11.4 
billion  over  a  4-year  period  for  new 
school  eonstmction  and  teachers  sal- 
aries." 

Mr.  Carey  goes  on  to  make  the 
thought-proToklng  statemimt  that  the 
$1.1  billion  for  the  first  year  "equals  the 
cost  of  just  10  days  of  flghUng  the  cold 
war  as  measured  by  current  defense  ap- 
propriations." 

Mr.  Prrsldent.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Carey's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Racoss  Immediately 
follovlnf  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectloo,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooaa. 
as  follows: 

Bow  Laaoa  Caw  Bslt  Ikpsots 
noK 


(Addrsas  by  Jamaa  B.  Oarey.  vioe  pissl- 
dent  ot  tba  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  at  Industrial  Organlaatlona.  and 
prealdant  at  tbm  International  Union  of 
Beetrloal.  Radio  and  Marhlna  Worfcsra  JkTLr- 
CIO.  IBtb  annual  oonventlasi  o<  ttaa  HatlOBal 
Scbool  Board  Association.  C^^^e  Audltorlom 
Oentar.  Ban  Francisco  Calif..  Janoary  38. 
IMS.) 

Od«  hnndrad  and  thirty  ysan  a^o  this 
aaoBtb   In   a  snuOl   dimly    Ut    baU   In 
York  City,  a  revolutionary  docamsnt 
to  a  group  of  sansrly  afctentlvs 


Tba  dceaasBt  was  iangthy  bot  it  rass  to 
a  moving  rtllmav  for  tba  antlrs  audlanca 
In  one  single  santenoe: 

"Ws  sssk.-  tba  document  proclaimed.  *^ 
systam  that  ahall  units  nndar  tba  aama 
roof  tba  cbUdran  of  tba  poor  man  and  tba 
rlcb.  tba  widows  cbarga  and  tba  ixphan. 
whars  tba  road  to  dlsttnctkn  aball  ba  sa- 
parlor  Industry,  virtue  and  aequlisment 
without  referanoe  to  dssosnt.'* 

Tba  ysar  was  1839.  Tba  oeeasten  waa  a 
wiaeting  at  tba  newly  formad  Worklngmsnls 
Party.  Tbe  docnment— revot-atiooary  chief- 
ly In  the  dsdaratloii  I  bavs  <raoCad— was  tba 
party'a  pUtform. 

Tboa  tisgan  tba  nxyvemant  for  a  trmm  adv- 
eatlon  stsIhb  in  tbe  United  States. 

But  In  polBt  of  atztet  hlstarleal  £aet» 
tbars  wars  sarllar  hfflnnln^. 

Tba  Amsrlcan  Ubor  mornmmat  *n  that 
ot  1838  was  only  3  ysnis  dd.  la 


that  just  2  years  prevkiosly  the  first 
eantrml  body.  cwsntiiiUng  a  nnmbar  at  dif- 
ferent crafta.  bad  mads  tta  appaaranoa  In 
tba  United  States. 

But  indlvtthMl  loeal  nalaoB.  vp  and  down 
tbe  aasura  seaboard,  startup  In  tba  1790^ 
bad  set  traa  adimatlon  aa  ana  a<  tbatar  pclnel- 
pal  goals. 

This  orisBtaCloa.  ta  ttie  yaan  tbmt  fol- 
lowed. rsBoltad  in  a  onlqua  davstapoMnt  la 


Amerleaa  unionism,  a  development  un- 
paralleled in  the  blstxiry  of  any  other  labor 
movement. 

I  refer  to  tb»  extraordinary  and  little- 
known  fact  that  during  thoae  early  yaars, 
particularly  through  the  1820's  and  ISSO's. 
organized  labor's  first  and  forenuwt  goal 
waa  not  higher  pay  or  shorter  hours  or  bet- 
tsr  working  conditions.  Astonishingly,  tba 
Ho.  1  goal,  more  often  than  not.  was  free 
education. 

There  were,  in  tbe  1830's.  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  labor  newspapers.  Almoat 
always  tinder  tbe  page  1  masthead  and  at 
the  top  of  the  editorial  ocriimms  appeared 
the  slogan:    "Equal   universal   education." 

Why  thla  extraordinary  concentration  on 
education?  The  miracle  and  tbe  glory  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  still  fresh  In 
men's  memortes.  The  very  atr  tbat  men 
breathed  was  vibrant  wltb  tba  promises  held 
out  by  self-det«nnlnatkm  and  aelf-govem- 
it.  Tba  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  ^>eak  directly  to  our  early  work- 
Ingman  when  It  sssirHid  tbat  "all  men  are 
created  equal."  Equal  men  abould  luive 
equal  rlghta.  tba  unlona  sssfrtad.  but  only 
tbrougb  education  can  free  men  vote  Intel- 
llffs&tly  for  leadsrs  and  polidea  to  govern 
tbam. 

"Mavar."  says  Blstorlan  Poatar  Rhea  DuUas. 
"have  a  people  bad  a  graater  faith  In  educa- 
tion— 'tbe  greatest  Messing  bestowed  upon 
mankind' — than  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cana. Tba  workers  could  not  have  been  more 
datennlnad  In  demanding  It  for  their  ctiU- 
dran  aa  a  right  to  which  they  were  morally 
anUtlad." 

■dueatlonal  reform  was  Indeed  needed. 
Tax  stipported  schools  existed  only  In  sec- 
tlODS  of  New  England.  Usewliere  there  was 
vlrtuaUy  no  provlalon  ot  any  kind  for  tbe 
adueatlon  at  -rorkers'  children.  Dulles  re- 
Uteathat^ 

"Kven  In  such  populous  and  wealthy  States 
aa  New  Tork.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Dalawara— to  say  nothing  of  tbe  new  States 
in  tba  Weat  or  tbe  backward  Statea  of  tba 
Sooth — tbe  only  provision  for  the  children 
of  worklngmen  and  other  poor  famlllea  waa 
tba  charity  acboOl — ^Inadequate.  ineOdent. 
and  socially  degradlng.- 

In  Hew  York  atf  in  1838  there  were  mors 
than  34.000  etilldren  between  6  and  16  who 
bad  never  attended  acbool.  In  Pennaylvanla 
it  waa  found  that  out  at  400j000  children. 
SSOAM)  bad  no  schooling  of  any  kind. 

There  waa,  of  coarse,  oppoattlon  to  tbe  Idea 
of  free  acboola:  vitriolic  (qipoaltlon  from  in- 
dustry, busineas  and  tbe  eonmiereial  press. 
The  Hatkmal  Oaaette.  for  example,  aogrlly 
contended  tbat  "nnlveraal.  equal  edneation 
la  Impoaalble.  If  trade,  manufacturing,  and 
iir*»»tii>i  Ubor  are  to  be  saccessfully  prose- 
cuted— unlesa  the  atandarda  of  adoeation  be 
grsatly  towered  and  nairowad." 

Buslnwas  and  Induatry  bad  am|rte  raastm 
for  tbelr  opposition.  Rare  waa  tbe  large- 
aoals  antOTtrisa  that  dldnt  emi^oy  child 
labor  and  free  educatloo  would,  of  oonrac. 
remove  a  cute«te  work  force.  But  tbe 
burgeoning  labor  movement  was  deadly 
SHloos  and  dstsrmined  to  win  this  struggle. 

With  frse  univosal  education  as  ths  prl- 
flsary  plank  In  its  platform,  the  Worklngmen^ 
Party.  Joat  a  few  months  after  Its  organlsn- 
tlon  in  1838,  antsrad  the  Hew  Tork  City 
elections  and  poUad  aa  astonishing  6XM0  o< 
tbe  314100  votea  east. 

This  waa  aneonraglng.  but  the  first  great 
victory  came  not  in  Hew  Tork  but  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  that  State,  tbe  birthpUoc  of 
Anksrlcan  onlonlsm.  labors  persistent  efforts 
finaUy  bore  fruit  In  1884.  when  tbe  leglsla- 
enaeted  a  Mil  estshilshtng  a  free,  tax- 
school  systsso.  Tliat  was  the 
^M^t««^  pttfnt;  In  tba  years  tbat  followed, 
otbsr  Btataa.  one  by  osia.  ftil  Into  line. 

UMiluij  baCora.  a  dsmoeratle  dream  of  tree 
pulUle  education,  waa  realised;  and  it  waa 


realised  by  those  whom  it  was  dilelfy  de- 
signed to  benefit— worklngmaa  and  tfaetr 
children. 

It  waa  labons  trliunph.  the  tasognraUon 
of  free  public  education.  fCr  there  were  no 
otiier  groups  of  ctanparablc  siss  or  influence 
In  American  society  tbat  sapported  tbls  great 
step  forward.  On  tbe  eontrary.  moat  other 
organlzationa  and  groupa  were  dtber  otyoeed 
or  sicepticai.  Even  large  sections  of  the  dcrgy 
tocriE  tlie  side  of  the  cmptoyera.  claiming  that 
public  schools  would  leave  children  too  mueb 
free  time  to  get  in  trouble,  whereaa  10  or  13 
hours  a  day  in  a  abop  or  a  plant  would  keep 
the  diildren  under  surveillance  and  leave 
them  too  fatigued  for  troublemaking  after 
their  work  waa  done. 

It  was.  history  tella  ns,  labor's  triumph. 
Ixut  it  waa  far  from  a  final  victory.  Some  of 
tbe  biggest  battles  were  yet  to  be  waged  and 
won,  and  the  labor  movement  aet  Itself,  heart 
and  soul,  to  winning  them. 

Free  puMle  education  had  arrived,  but 
attendance  was  optional.  As  a  resutt.  daild 
labor,  tbe  exploitation  of  tota  6  and  7  years 
old.  was  stm  a  blight  on  American  civUlxa- 
tlon. 

In  the  iseo's.  therefore,  the  labor  move- 
ment started  pressing  lieavily  for  eompulaory 
sctioollng.  Slowly,  painfully  this  flg^t  waa 
successful.  Qradually  labor  found  that  it 
was  no  longer  alone  in  tbe  struggle:  large 
sections  of  tbe  pubUe  bad  become  converted, 
even  if  buainess  and  Industry  IumI  not.  Tet. 
aa  late  as  I9I3  the  labor  movement  had  to 
call  indlgn&nt  attention  to  the  fact  that  "of 
tbe  35  million  children  of  acbool  age  In  tbe 
United  Statea.  60  percent  leave  achool  at  the 
end  of  tbe  sixth  grade,  at  approximately  14 
years  of  age."  In  1920  organised  labor  was 
fighting  for  academic  fireedom  and  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  up  to  the  age 
of  16. 

Down  through  the  years  American  imlons 
ccmtlnued  their  determined  campaigns  for 
more  and  hetta  ecbools.  for  more  and  bet- 
ter trained  teachers,  adequate  financing  of 
sdiocd  systems,  free  textbooks,  and  more  State 
and  municipal  coilegea. 

Locricing  back  on  thla  dedicated,  century, 
long  strug^e.  Jolm  Dewey  declared  of  the 
Ubor  movement.  "I  say  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction  tbmt  there  la  no  organiaatlaii 
in  ttw  United  Statea — I  do  not  care  what  tta 
nature  la — that  baa  ao^  a  fine  record  in 
the  program  of  Ulwfal  progresdva  pnhllc 
edueatton.** 

I  have  rrtated  thla  blstary  for  two  isssons; 

First,  to  Indicate  the  abiding  pride  that 
the  labor  movonent  takes  in  the  role  it  has 
played  in  the  crlglna  and  the  devdopment 
of  tbe  American  public  acbool  system  and 
free,  oompnlsary  educatkm.  and 

Second — and  more  important — to  empha- 
atae  not  wtrnptj  organised  labor's  vtgoroos  in- 
terest in  tbe  current  crisis  In  American  edu- 
cation but  rather  Uborls  deep  hlatarlcal  aenae 
of  reqmDitbillty  to  do  sonwthing  abcot  this 
crisla. 


The  crlala  In  educatkm.  aa  ws  In  Ubor 
see  it  today,  probably  differs  from  the  way 
that  you.  aa  achool  Ixiard  membsn.  see  It 
only  In  background  and  empbasts. 

BaalcaUy.  tbe  labor  movement  aess  the 
problem  as  this: 

1.  Tbe  need  for  more  acboola  and  better 
schools. 

3.  Tbe  need  for  mors  teacliers.  better 
trained  teachers  and  bettsr  paid  teadiets. 

8.  Tlie  swift  and  complete  abolition  of 
atitifigsHiid  educational  facUltlea. 

4.  A  rethinking  of  curriculums  to  matit  the 
new  ehallepges  of  the  space  age  and  the 
atomic  era. 

6.  Improved  health  aaf eguarda  for  Btu» 
dents,  eqiianded  medical  proteetlMis,  en- 
Isrged  tMneflta  under  the  milk  and  lunch 
programa. 
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«.  Tbe  seed  for  a  reorlentotlon  In  publks 
♦Ki»»fciwy  to  comprehend  not  only  the  urgmicy 
of  the  problem  but  »Iao  the  fact  that  It  la 
no  longer  a  town,  a  etty  and  a  county  prob- 
lem but  a  national  and  FederU  problem  aa 
weU. 

The  eminent  historian.  Hannah  Arendt. 
recently  wrote:  "The  crisis  In  education, 
which  as  It  hi4>pens  can  best  be  obeerved  In 
America.  Is  really  Just  one  aspect  of  the  gen- 
eral crisis  that  has  overtaken  the  modern 
world  everywhere  and  in  almost  every  sphere 
of  life." 

That,  X  believe.  Is  labor's  viewpoint.  We  do 
not  conceive  that  the  crisis  In  education  can 
be  separated  from  the  billloos  of  dollars  that 
must  be  poured  Into  a  defence  economy,  Into 
armaments  and  into  planes  that  cost  their 
weight  In  gold.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
crisis  in  education  can  be  separated  from  the 
fact  that  the  Dnlted  States  currently  has 
nearly  5  million  unemployed  and  other  mil- 
lions on  short  workweeks.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  school  problems  are  divorced 
from  an  unjust  and  disbalanced  tax  struc- 
ture, nor  from  the  fact  that  living  costs  last 
year  climbed  faster  than  disposable  Income. 
School  itroblems,  we  believe,  are  not  remote 
from  the  fact  that  8  million  workers  were 
compelled  to  depend  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  last  year,  double  the  num- 
ber of  any  previous  year;  and  that  ia.BCO.000 
American  families.  1  out  of  every  4  in  the 
country,  were  hit  by  the  recsseion  In  1958. 

The  problem,  as  labor  sees  It,  is  Indeed  a 
complex  one.  Perhaps  it's  even  more  com- 
plex than  we  know;  especially  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  recent  statement  by  President 
Clark  Kerr,  of  the  University  of  California — 
a  tongue-ln-the-cheek  statement,  I'm  s\ire — 
that  "the  three  major  administrative  prob- 
lems on  a  campus  are  sex  for  the  students. 
athletics  for  the  ahminl,  and  parking  for  the 
faculty." 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  problems  of  class- 
roofm  and  teacher  sh(»rtages  as  labor  sees 
them. 

Former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Marlon  Folsom  declared  last 
week  that  we  need,  this  year  alone,  125,000 
mora  clasarooms.  We  of  labor  feel  that  his 
estimate  Is  unreallstloally  low.  We  Iwlieve. 
and  our  belief  is  shared  by  a  number  of  edu- 
cational authorities  and  major  newspapers, 
that  the  need  this  year  Is  for  a  minimum  of 
133.000  classrooms  In  19S9  snd  at  leact  400.- 
000  in  the  next  5  years. 

I  need  not  describe  the  physical  plight  of 
our  s^ool  system  to  you  who  know  it  so 
much  more  intimately  "ban  I.  Let  me  Just 
emphaslzs  that  primarily  they  are  workers' 
children,  the  children  of  wage  earners  who 
are  vietimiaed  by  overcrowding,  split  shifts, 
and  part-time  classes.  They  are  chiefly 
workers'  children,  the  2.500.000  boys  and 
girls  who  ciirrently  can  atteud  school  for 
only  half  a  day. 

But  if  the  classroom  problem  Is  dismaying, 
we  of  labor  see  the  teacher  problem  as  abso- 
lutely appalling:  and  the  teacher  problem 
isn't  Just  one  of  numbers. 

Mr.  Folsom  estimates  that  we  need  135,000 
qualified  teachers  this  year.  Again  we  of 
labor  think  that  he  is  on  the  conservative 
side,  that  the  figure  should  be  closer  to  160.- 
000  for  an  adequately  staffed  educatloiuO. 
system  and  to  compensate  for  those  who 
leave  for  marriage,  or  who  retire  or  quit  for 
higher  paid  nonteacbing  Jobs.  We  of  labor 
believe  that  we  must  employ  1,600,000  new 
teachers  In  the  next  10  years. 

Moreover,  it's  not  only  quantity  but  qual- 
ity also  that  we  of  the  labor  movement  are 
concerned  about.  I  refer  to  tbe  fact  that 
today  American  children  are  being  taught 
by  300,000  teachers  who  do  not  meet  mlnl- 
mum^ertiflcation  requirements. 

Finally,  and  indisputably  most  important, 
is  the  problem  of  teachers'  salaries.  Here, 
no  doubt,  is  the  nub  of  the  problems  of 
quantity  and  quality  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 


Perhaps  the  most  amaaing  thing  about 
this  entire  question  of  teachers'  pay  Is  the 
near  unanimity  among  Americans,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  teachers'  salaries  are  dis- 
gracefully low,  and  the  failure  of  theae 
same  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do 
anything  about  them. 

The  average  teacher,  we  are  told,  earns 
about  $4,520  a  year,  but  the  range  Is  from 
a  high  of  •6.926  in  California  and  $6,800  in 
New  York  down  to  $2,226  in  Misslssippll 
Moreover,  one  out  of  every  four  clasaroom 
teachers  in  our  country  is  paid  less  than 
$3,600  a  year.  Such  figiues  should  make  all 
of  us  blush  with  shame,  and  then  make  us 
furiously  angry. 

Despite  their  academic  and  professional 
training,  despite  their  enormous  responsi- 
bilities, teachers  on  the  average  receive  less 
than  scores  of  categories  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers.  In  my  own  electrical  and 
machine  manufacturing  Industry  the  aver- 
age annual  pay  is  $4,660.  The  average  for 
all  American  factory  workers  Is  $4,666. 
Compared  with  the  $4,520  average  teacher's 
pay,  the  average  auto  worker  receives  $6,304 
a  year  and  the  aircraft  workw  the  same. 

To  continue  the  comparison:  Here  In  San 
Francisco  the  average  wage  for  auto  me- 
chanics is  $5,512  a  year,  for  carpenters  $5,- 
616.  for  tool-and-dle  makers  $6,177.  and  for 
all  factory  workers  $5,324. 

Teachers  are  professionals.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  they  are  supposed  to  be  or  are 
reputed  to  be  professionals,  because  while 
their  average  yearly  salary  is  $4US20  that  of 
the  average  professional  in  the  United  States 
U  $7,600. 

According  io  V3.  Labor  Department  cal- 
culations, the  average  teacher  doeant  even 
enjoy  a  minimum  living  standard.  De- 
partment figures  show  that  an  American 
wage  earner  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
needs  a  minimum  of  $4,056  a  year  for  a 
modest  but  adequate  living  standard.  But 
the  Heller  committee  ot  the  University  of 
California  found  in  September  1967  that  a 
worker  here  in  San  Frandaoo  needed  $8332 
a  year  to  support  tils  family  at  minimum 
standards. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  X  And  it  amusing 
that  at  a  conference  in  Washington  not 
long  ago.  school  teachers  were  urged  to  stop 
"moonlighting."  a  term  that  came  out  of 
industry  to  describe  a  second  Job  usually 
worked  at  night.  But  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  has  told  you  that  the  aver- 
age male  teacher  is  forced  to  "moonlight" 
or  else  work  during  his  vacation  In  order  to 
earn  10  percent  of  his  total  income.  In  ad- 
dition, to  make  ends  meet.  S  out  of  10 
teachers'  wives  find  it  necessary  to  take  full- 
time  Jobs. 

In  view  of  all  this,  no  one  can  wonder  at 
the  Inability  of  our  educational  system  to 
attract  outstanding  people  to  the  prnfsssinn 
The  starting  pay  offered  to  teachers  in  most 
sections  of  the  country,  compared  to  the 
starting  pay  offered  by  biulness  and  Indus- 
try. Is  more  than  enough  to  discourage  thou- 
sands of  potential  teachers. 

The  solution  to  the  teachers'  salary  prob- 
lem, labor  believes,  must  be  a  drastic  one. 
We  have  waited  far  too  long  now  to  try  to 
solve  our  dilemma  by  piddling  salary  hikes 
of  10  and  15  percent.  We  of  labor,  in  this 
instance,  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Arthur  Flemmrlng,  when  he  says: 

"I  think  the  most  serious  weakness  in  our 
total  educational  system  today  is  our  salary 
structure.  I  don't  care  whether  you  are  talk- 
ing about  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
or  whether  you  are  talking  about  higher  edu- 
cation. I  think  as  a  Nation  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  compensation  we  pay  those 
who  are  willing  to  serve  us  in-  what  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  Impox^ant  areas  In 
which  people  can  serve  our  society  today. 

"There  are  those  who  say  that  we  wont 
correct  the  situation  unless  we  are  willing  to 


double  the  salaries  now  being  paid.     I*ar- 
sonaUy  I  am  wUllng  to  subscribe  to  it." 

We  of  labor  concur  but  with  this  caveat. 
That  doubling  must  be  done  immediately. 
Teachers'  salaries  must  be  doubled  now,  or 
else  they  will  have  to  be  tripled  in  a  vary 
few  years.    And  then  It  might  be  too  late. 

But  not  only  classrooms  and  teachers  con- 
cern the  labor  movement.  We  are  concerned, 
for  example,  over  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents who  drop  out  of  high  school  because 
they  have  discovered  they  will  never  be  able 
to  afford  tbe  Increasingly  expensive  tuition 
scales  charged  by  most  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

We  of  labor  are  concerned  with  the  100.000 
students  who  gr.-.duate  in  the  upper  third  of 
their  classes  but  who,  according  to  the  U.S. 
OIIlcc  of  Educstlon,  do  not  continue  their 
education  into  college  for  financial  raaaons. 
We  are  concerned  not  only  because  of  the 
waste  and  loss  to  the  Nation,  but  also  because 
tbe  majority  of  these  100.000  studenti  must 
necessarily  come  from  workingmen's  fami- 
lies. 

Similarly  we  are  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  at  the  very  time  the  Nation  needs  en- 
gineers and  scientists  as  never  before  in  its 
history,  the  number  of  students  enrolling 
for  engineering  courses,  during  the  year  Just 
ended,  dropped  an  alarming  11  percent. 

We  of  Inbjr  are  deeply  coucerned  with  the 
health  of  our  children  in  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  We  object  ctrongly  to  a 
price  tag  being  tied  to  immunization  shots. 
We  are  opposed  to  any  school  or  municipal 
arrangement  whereby  children  from  wealthy 
and  well-to-do  families,  but  not  those  from 
poor  and  underprivileged  families,  receive 
inoculations  against  polio.  Influenza,  and 
other  epidemic  diseases. 

The  immur'.stition  program  should  be  free 
and  universal  as  should  eye  and  ear  exami- 
nations. We  advocate  free  heart  and  cancer 
examinations  (ur  children.  Just  as  lung  Z- 
rays  for  tuberculosis  are  free  in  most  school 
systems  today.  The  time  will  come,  we  are 
sure,  when  complete  physical  exams  will  be 
available  to  primary  and  secondary  school 
students  without  charge. 

Still  another  school  problem  with  which 
labor  Is  vitally  concerned  is  nutritioa.  Four 
billion  half  pints  of  milk  a  year  are  now 
consumed  by  schoolchildren  at  a  cost  to 
them  of  about  a  cents  a  half  pint.  The  4 
billions  sounds  impressive  but  we  of  labor 
aren't  the  least  bit  satisfied  with  it.  nor 
with  the  nstlonal  school  lunch  program 
either.  Our  reasons  are  simple.  The  Nation 
today  has  about  138.000  primary  and  sec- 
ondary public  schools,  but  only  76.000 
schools  participate  In  the  milk  program  and 
only  80.000  participate  in  the  school  lunch 
program. 

I  am  ashamed  and  I  think  the  Nation 
should  be  ashamed  of  the  spectacle  we  wit- 
nessed In  Washington.  DC.  hnt  month  when 
our  District  of  Columbia  school  offlclsls  were 
compelled.  In  effect,  to  go  begging  to  the  - 
public,  to  private  cltisens,  for  money  to  feed 
1,000  needy  schoolchildren. 

Hat  in  hand,  as  it  were,  our  school  super- 
intendent s£ked  the  citisens  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  to  dig  Into  their  pockets  to  provide 
free  lunches  to  meet  a  critical  need. 

Our  Washington  newspapers  reported, 
"Junior  and  senior  high  scboola  in  Wash- 
ington have  cafeterias  and  provide  free 
meals  to  needy  students,  but  there  are  no 
food  facilities  In  the  grade  schools  and  Con- 
gress provides  no  money  for  lunches  for 
children  from  marginal  income  families. 
Efforts  of  PTA  groups  and  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations to  pay  for  lunch  programs  hav« 
been  unsuccessful  because  the  schools  that 
have  the  biggest  problems  have  the  least 
neighborhood  resources." 

Think  of  it.  The  Capital  of  the  richest 
nation  In  the  world  cannot  afford  37-oent 
meals  for  its  hungry  schoolchildren.  X>re- 
siunably  if  the  public  doesnt  provide  this 
chanty  handout  of  $1,350  a  week— and  keep 
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on  contributing  $1,860  a  wmk—nmrlj  IXXW 
■chool  tots  will  attend  aftemooo  classes 
with  their  bellies  empty. 

There,  surely,  is  something  w«  Amarlcana 
can  be  proud  of.  There  la  something  we 
can  be  smug  about  when  we  look  down  our 
at  Ruaaia's  "regimented  achools."    We 


Invented  the  atomic  bomb  and  we  have  put 
four  satellites  into  orbit,  but  vre  cannot 
figvuv  out  a  way  to  afford  27  cents  a  day  to 
keep  a  little  sehoolchild  from  going  hungry. 

We  want,  of  course,  as  do  sootm  of  thou- 
sands of  parents,  to  see  both  the  milk  and 
the  lunch  programs  made  available  to  all 
138.000  schools  and  the  3  cents  a  half -pint 
charge  eliminated.  Looking  to  the  futtire. 
the  labor  movement.  I  am  sure,  would  sup- 
port the  idea  of  free  vitamin  pills  for  stu- 
dents In  whom  nutritional  deficiencies  had 
been  detected. 

Finally,  we  of  labor,  both  as  members  of 
a  militantiy  reformist  organlsatton  and  also 
as  parents,  are  concerned  about  eturiculum 
and  about  the  quality  of  instruction. 

We  are  deeply  apprehensive  about  the  ap- 
palling extent  to  which  Soviet  Russia  has 
ouutrlpped  us — and  according  to  Oovern- 
ment  sources  Is  still  outstripping  us — in  the 
trsining  of  highly  skilled  technical  workers 
and  sclentlsU.  It  is  tragic  that  we  become 
concerned  about  our  educational  lag  only 
when  otir  very  survival  is  threatened.  As 
one  writer  put  It  recently.  "Only  with  sput- 
nik did  otir  educational  plant  begin  to  ba 
seriously  looked  at.  We  start  worrying 
about  brains  only  when  we  get  ready  to 
blow  them  out." 

Obviously  we  need  more  vocational  train- 
ing, more  technical  training  and — the  ex- 
perts tell  us — a  major  revamping  of  science 
teaching  in  both  elementary  and  seoondary 
schools.  These,  together  with  a  vastly  ex- 
panded scholarship  program,  are  absolute 
neoeaslties  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  space  age  and  the  atomic  arm.  They 
are  necaasary  if  we  are  to  preaerve  otir  frae- 
doms,  our  way  of  life,  our  valuation  of  the 
dignity  of  man  from  the  mounting  menace 
of  totalitarianism. 

But  at  the  eame  time  we  of  labor  are 
anxious  that  teaching  of  the  humanities 
not  be  neglected.  In  the  final  analysis,  tha 
fine  arts  and  tha  liberal  arts  together  with 
the  spiritual  values  of  our  Judao-Chrlstlan 
tradition  consUtuta  the  true  oore  of  our  dv- 
Ulaation.  The  brave  new  world  we  seek 
is  not  Just  one  cantered  on  our  conqtiest  of 
space  and  ths  systematic  achievement  ot 
new  sdentillc  marvels.  It  must  be  a  world, 
also.  In  which  man  can  enjoy  a  richer  life 
of  the  intellect,  a  world  of  inner  growth,  a 
world  of  new  Intellectual,  aathetlc,  and 
spiritual  discovery. 
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A  favorite  quotation  at  teachers'  eonven- 
ttons  Is  the  statement  by  Robert  Hutchins, 
former  prealdent  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, that.  **We  do  not  know  what  education 
could  do  for  us.  because  we  have  never  tried 
It." 

When  I  am  aaked  "how  organised  labor 
can  help  Improve  public  education,'*  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  reply  that  "We  do  not 
know  •  •  •  because  we  have  never  tried  It." 

How«?«r.  that  wouldn't  be  wholly  accu- 
rate. We  have  tried  it  and  are  trying  it,  to 
a  limited  extent.  True,  soms  communities — 
or  rather  the  status  quo  minded  leaders  of 
some  oommunltlea — have  in  yean  past  de- 
liberately blocked  labor  out  from  any  par- 
ticipation on  or  with  boarda  of  education 
and  prohibited  any  cooperation  or  Joint  pro- 
grama  by  school  oOdals  and  local  labor 
bodiea. 

Tt>  a  laifa  aztant,  however,  th$t  picture 
has  changed  and  Is  continuing  to  change,  as 
part  of  a  major  transformatloa  in  the  ma- 
jority of  proffvaatve  Amerloaa  eommuni- 
tles.  Not  too  many  years  ba^,  «•  recently 
in  fact  aa  the  years  Immediately  prior  to 
World  War  n,  organlaad  labor  was  strictly 


oa  the  outside  loc^ng  in  with  community 
eheata.  Bed  Croea  chapters  and  virtually  all 
social  agenciea. 

Today  organiaed  labor  la  not  Just  wel- 
(jomed  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  com- 
munity chests,  united  funds,  and  other 
agenciea.  Labor's  participation  in  the  gov- 
erning councils  of  these  agencies  is  sought 
and  solicited,  and  frequently  considered  in- 
dispensable. As  a  result,  because  labor  has 
been  accepted  as  a  full-fledged  partner,  Join- 
ing in  the  policymaking  and  sharing  in  the 
decisions,  fund-raising  campaigns  have  been 
successful  as  never  l>efore. 

I  believe  the  same  process  is  ciurently 
under  way  in  the  Nation's  educational  sys- 
tems. A  generation  ago,  even  two  decades 
ago.  a  representative  of  organized  labor  on 
a  school  board  was  virtually  unheard  of. 
Today  there  are  hundreds  of  unionists — 
either  elected  or  appointed — on  the  school 
boards  of  big  cities,  small  cities,  and  towns. 
And  more  and  more  union  (>eople  are  offering 
themselves  as  candidates  for  boards  of  edu- 
cation with  every  passing  year. 

School  boards  have  benefited,  even  been 
enriched,  by  labor's  participation,  by  the 
involvment  of  men  and  women  representing 
the  largest  section  of  citizenry,  wage  earn- 
ers and  their  families.  School  boards  have 
been  strengthened  and  revitalised  by  the 
inclusion  of  labcn-  representatives  with  fresh 
vlgoroiu  viewpoints  and  with  the  militancy 
to  set  challenging  new  goals  and  achieve 
them. 

But  specifically  now.  what  can  organized 
tabor  do  to  help  Improve  public  education? 

X  am  partisan,  of  course,  but  I  think  that 
organized  labor,  to  one  extent  or  another, 
can  help  find  the  solution  to  every  problem 
that  public  education  faces  today.  More 
than  that.  I  am  certain  that  organized  labor 
can  contribute  more  to  tbe  solution  of  some 
problems  than  any  other  section  or  group  in 
our  society. 

Let  me  list,  as  concisely  as  I  can,  the 
things  I  think  organized  labor  can  do — and 
probably  is  already  doing — today  to  help 
improve  public  education: 

1.  The  labor  movement  can  throw  its 
strongest  possible  support  behind  the  en- 
actment by  Congress  of  Federal  legislation 
to  assist  new  school  construction,  to  facili- 
tate the  employment  of  more  teachers,  and 
to  help  raise  teachers'  pay  acales. 

2.  The  labor  movement  can  push  for  the 
same  objectives — new  schools,  outre  teachers 
and  better-paid  teachers — In  State  legisla- 
tures and  city  councils. 

S.  The  labor  movement  can  supxxut.  mor- 
ally, organizationally,  and  financially,  the 
election  of  Members  of  Congreas.  members 
of  State  leglslaturea.  and  members  of  city 
ootmdls  wholeheartedly  committed  to  clear- 
cut  programs  for  the  improvement  of  public 
education. 

4.  The  labor  movement  can  help  oom- 
mxinitles  and  school  boards  raise  funds  for 
new  school  construction  and  for  current 
operating  expenses  by  Insisting  on  replace- 
ment of  the  present  antiquated  tax  structture 
in  which  nearly  80  percent  of  all  school 
revenue  comes  from  property  taxee  with  a 
new  structure  erected  on  a  broader  base  in 
corporate  and  personal  Income  taxes. 

5.  The  labor  movement  can  help  cotn- 
munittes  and  school  boards  raise  funds  for 
new  construction  by  giving  active  support 
to  the  approval  of  school  bond  Issuee  or 
equitable  new  local  taxes. 

6.  The  labor  movement,  for  ^e  purpoae 
of  launching  school  improvement  programs, 
can  use  its  influence  to  combine  into  one 
overall,  coordinating  group  such  organiza- 
tions as  parent-teacher  associations,  dvle 
leaguea,  private  welfare  agencies,  fraternal 
sodetlea,  religious  bodisa.  dtlcens  associa- 
tions, and  neighborhood  groupe. 

1.  The  labor  movement  can  support  tha 
efforts  of  school  boards  and  educational 
sodetlea  i»  establish  higher  profeadoaal 
standards  for  teachers. 


8.  The  labor  movement  can  enoourace  and 
aid  teachers  in  the  formation  of  ttaetr  own 
unions  when  and  where  they  wlah  and  to 
enjoy  both  the  right  and  tha  beneflta  of 
collective  bargaining. 

0.  The  labor  movement  can  help  protect 
teachers  against  investigative  hysteria  and 
witch  hunts,  against  unneeded  and  stupid 
loyalty  oaths  and  against  wholesiile  smear 
attacks  by  reactionary  officials  and  super- 
patriotic  outfits. 

10.  The  labor  movement  can  help  make 
the  teaching  profession  and,  particularly, 
positions  in  local  school  systems  more  at- 
tractive by  pushing  for  Improved  teacher- 
retirement  programs  and  health  insurance 
plans. 

11.  The  Isbor  movement  can  help  local 
school  boards  combat  the  false  "economy" 
programs  and  ruinous  pennypinching  fiscal 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 
its  local  aflUiates  and  manufacturers'  asso* 
clatlons. 

13.  The  labor  movement  can  champion 
the  cause  of  full  academic  freedom  and 
democratic  rights  within  the  school  system 
and  in  the  community. 

13.  The  labor  movement  can  throw  its 
weight  behind  State  legislation  and  local 
laws  raising  the  age  levels  for  compulsory 
school  attendance. 

14.  The  labor  movemmt  can — both  alone 
and  in  concert  with  other  organizations — 
fight  for  the  swift  and  complete  eradication 
of  segregation  and  Jim  Crow  in  the  Nation's 
schools. 

16.  The  labor  movement  can  campaign  for 
free  milk  programs  and  free  lunch  programs 
in  conununltiee  or  in  Individual  schools 
where  they  do  not  exist  and  where  they  are 
needed. 

16.  The  labor  movement  can  Join  with 
other  organizations  in  demanding  free 
Immunization  and  other  preventive  medi- 
cine programs  for  schoolchildren  plvis  X-rays 
and  periodic  eye.  ear,  throat,  and  dental 
examlnstlons, 

17.  The  labor  movement  can  enlarge  and 
dlversiry  its  own  growing  scholarship 
programs. 

IB.  The  labor  movement  can  help  lead 
commxmlty  efforts  to  establish  QMdallaed 
educational  programs  for  both  gifted  and 
retarded  children. 

These,  let  me  repeat,  are  not  simply  18 
goals  which  the  labor  movement  has  pro- 
jected for  itself.  They  are  18  areas  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  action  In  which  organiaed 
labor  has  been  devoting  time  and  effort  In 
varying  degrees  and  for  varying  ntimbers  of 
years.  In  some  of  theee  18  areaa  labor's 
efforts  date  back  more  than  100  yean;  othw 
imdertakings.  such  as  labor's  own  scholar- 
ship programs,  are  of  more  recent  vintage. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  these  18  goals  In 
terms  of  why  they  are  goals  and  what  prob- 
lems they  present,  from  labor's  point  of 
view. 

liegislatlon :  A  week  ago  today  you  aa  mem- 
bers of  school  boards  and  as  educators  suf- 
fered a  disheartening  blow.  President  Eiaen- 
hower's  budget  message  contained  no  rec- 
(»nmendations  of  any  kind  for  public  adiool 
construction.  The  youth  of  the  Nation  and 
an  Increasingly  dilapidated  educational  lya- 
tem  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  tbe  fetish  of  a 
balanced  budget. 

This  deliberate  lgn<»lng  and  bypassing  of 
one  of  the  most  urgent  nMds  in  our  society 
today  would  be  criminal  by  itself,  but  it  be- 
cc»nes  doubly  so  in  view  of  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  propose  any  echoed  con- 
struction program  last  year.  Xn  1956  and 
1967  the  White  House  gave  at  least  llpserv- 
Ice  to  pending  school  construction  bUla. 
which  eventually  were  smothered  in  the 
House  of  BefueaentaUvea. 

For  4  years,  therefore,  we  have  bemoaned 
and  deplored  the  mrfundng  crisis,  ths  doulde 
shifts,  classes  in  corridors  and  boUnrooma. 
half -day  sessions  and  flretrap  buildings;  but 
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The  labor  moTtmant  la  angry  about  thla. 
X  oan  aaanra  ytni.  and  we  Intend  to  tranalata 
that  anger  Into  action.  We  bare  already 
given  our  atrongeat  poaalble  endOTaement  to 
the  ICurray-lfetcaU  bill  which  would  appro- 
priate ll.l  bllUon  the  first  year  and  $11.4 
billion  over  a  4-year  period  for  new  school 
ll  construction    and   teachers'    salaries.    That 

I*  $11    billion    for    the   first    year,    labor    has 

>'  pointed  out,  equals  the  coat  of  just  10  days 

t  '■  of  fighting  the  cold  war  as  measured  by  cur- 

I  rent  defense  appropriations. 

\-  We  are  happy  to  see   that  the  National 

i:  Education  Association  and  numerous  teach- 

i  ers'    organizations    have   also   endorsed    the 

I       "-  liurray-lietcalf    measxire.    but   It's   obvious 

y  that  we  have  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than 

merely  Issue  endorsements. 

ij  To  begin  with,  the  administration  doean't 

want  it.     The  Democrats  in  Congress  dont 

I  have  It,  as  yet,  on  their  "must  legislation" 

list.    And      the      pro- Elsenhower      Scrlpps- 

)':  Howard  newspapers  flatly  predict  that  If  the 

Democrats  pass  the  Murray -Metcalf  bill  that 

the  President  will  veto  it. 

So  endorsements  arent  going  to  sufllce  If 
we  want  to  take  our  children  out  of  the 
Ij^:  corridors  and  bollerrooms,  out  of  half -day 

sessions,  and  out  of  frightening  flretraps. 

We're  going  to  have  to  campaign  strongly 
and  loudly  for  this  legislation;  we're  going 
to  have  to  move  on  Capitol  Hill  and  talk  cold 
turkey  with  Members  of  Congress:  we're  go- 
ing to  have  to  prove  to  them  we're  deadly 
serlotu  about  the  Murray-MetcaU  bill;  we're 
going  to  have  to  tell  RepresenUtlvea  and 
Senators  bluntly  tliat  when  they  come  up  for 
relectlon  labor  will  remember  what  action 
they  took  or  failed  to  take  on  school  con- 
struction and  teachera'  salaries.  In  short, 
we're  going  to  have  to  be  more  than  Just  de- 
termined; we're  going  to  have  to  be  tough. 
We  must  Insist  on  passage  of  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill  and  Its  enactment  over  President 
Elsenhower's  veto  If  he  has  the  temerity  to 
turn  It  down. 

BeaUatlcally,  how  much  can  you  depend 
upon  labor's  Influence  In  Congress  to  help 
you?  To,  answer  that,  I  must  say  first  that 
labor  Is,  quite  naturally,  proud  of  the  success 
of  Its  efforts  In  the  November  elections.  The 
New  York  Times  tells  us  that  we  batted  700 
percent:  In  short,  7  out  of  every  10  candidates 
endorsed  by  labor  were  elected,  a  percentage 
never  before  achieved  by  the  labor  move- 
ment. But  I  suggest,  for  your  own  sanity, 
that  you  not  join  Senator  Baskt  OouiwATn 
and  the  group  of  reactionary  newspaper  col- 
umnists who  were  thrown  Into  a  state  of 
ahock  on  November  4  and  have  been  moan- 
ing ever  since  that  the  Nation  Is  already 
entrapped  In  a  "laborlstlc"  economy. 

We  are  a  long,  long  way  from  any  such 
thing.  Nevertheless,  we  of  labor,  and  you  as 
members  of  school  boards,  can  take  satisfac- 
tion In  such  achievements  at  the  polls  last 
November  4  as  the  following  : 

1.  Of  the  ea  new  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  whom  we 
helped  elect,  at  least  60  will  support  Federal 
fiinds  for  school  construction  and  teachers' 
salaries.  In  addition,  15  of  the  16  new  Sen- 
ators are,  In  labor's  book,  more  liberal  than 
their  predecessors  and  more  likely  to  vote  for 
school  legislation. 

2.  We  have  greatly  Improved  the  legisla- 
tive chances  of  such  proposals  as  the  Mur- 
ray-Metcalf  bill  by  adding  five  new  liberals 
to  the  crucial  House  Labor  and  Education 
Committee.  Gone  from  Congress  will  be 
those  perennial  roadblocks  to  school  legisla- 
tion: Senator  WUllam  Jenner,  of  Indiana, 
and  Repreaentotlve  Ralph  Qwlnn.  of  New 
York. 

3.  We  also  elected  last  November  4  a  larger 
number  of  liberal  Oovernors — 1«  out  of  22 
whom  we  endorsed — and  liberal  Stote  legU- 
tators  who  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  put 

,j  our  chlldren'a  education  on  a  higher  level  at 

"8«ncy  than  the  balancing  of  budgets. 


I 

j 
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On  this  question  of  elections  and  leglala- 
tlon.  I  would  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the 
Impression  that  the  labor  movement  dis- 
trusts the  Republican  Party  where  school 
legislation  Is  concerned.  Let  me  simply  say. 
instead,  that  we  of  labor  understand  that 
bright  new  San  Francisco  satirist,  Mort  Sahl, 
when  he  recently  offered  the  following  polit- 
ical definition:  "A  conservative  Republican 
Is  a  man  who  contends  that  nothing  new 
should  ever  be  tried:  a  modem  Republican 
aays  it  should,  but  not  now." 

Taxes:  Many  school  boards  and  school 
board  members  feel  that  local  and  State 
tax  programs  are  the  crux  of  our  problem  of 
financing  new  schools  and  Improved  teachers 
aalaries.  We  of  labor  contend — and  so  do 
many  of  you— that  this  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  us  as  long  as  we  attempt  to 
operate  an  expanded  1950  school  system  un- 
der a  1925  tax  structiu-e.  Nearly  80  percent 
of  all  school  revenue  today,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  comes  from  property  tax.  and  as  a  result 
proi>erty  owners  are  paying  a  disproportion- 
ate share.  But  huge  corporate  and  personal 
Incomes  have  been  grossly  overlooked  as  a 
source  of  new  taxes  for  school  purposes. 

But  there  are  other  tax  sources,  too.  In 
Maryland,  where  1  vote,  teachers'  organlea- 
tions  waged  a  superb  campaign  last  year  for 
a  cigarette  tax  which  was  enacted  over  a  Re- 
publican Governor's  veto  and  which  pro- 
vided a  $400  salary  Increase  for  the  State's 
teachers.  The  teachers  are  back  again  this 
year,  having  helped  elect  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor avowedly  more  sympathetic  to  their 
cause,  determined  to  win  another  $400  hike, 
new  salary  mlnlmums,  smaller  classes,  and 
expansion  of  teachers'  colleges.  By  taking  a 
page  from  labor's  book — by  lobbying,  cam- 
paigning and  buttonholing — the  teachers  got 
commitments  to  their  program  from  more 
than  half  the  candidates  for  the  SUte  legis- 
lature. 

You  as  school  board  members  and  leaders, 
have,  almost  invariably,  an  ally  in  organized 
labor  whenever  you  plan,  or  submit  to  refer- 
endum vote,  a  municipal  bond  issue  to  fi- 
nance new  school  construction.  We  can 
cite  scores  of  instances  in  recent  years  In 
which  local  and  State  labor  bodies  carried 
the  brunt  of  the  work,  including  house-to- 
house  canvassing.  In  successful  referendiun 
campaigns  for  school  bond  Issues. 

Those  of  you  who  have  worked  with  or- 
ganized labor  In  such  campaigns  know  the 
vigor,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  determination 
that  union  members  and  leaders  bring  to 
such  civic  efforts. 

Other  beneflU  for  teachers:  The  labor 
movement,  today  as  In  the  past,  fights  for 
other  economic  gains  which — although  de- 
signed to  benefit  all  American  wage  earn- 
ws — will  also  serve  to  make  the  teaching 
profession  more  attractive  for  newcomers 
and  retain  In  the  profession  teachers  who 
might  otherwise  be  Inclined  to  leave. 

Such,  for  example,  are  health  Insurance 
programs  which  relieve  underpaid  teachers 
of  the  constantly  nagging  fear  of  catas- 
trophic illness  or  accident.  In  many  com- 
munities organized  labor's  efforts,  combined 
with  those  of  other  groups,  have  won  both 
health  Insurance  and  dental  care  plans  for 
teachers. 

In  the  same  fashion,  organized  labor  has 
batUed,  and  still  battles,  for  Improved  re- 
tirement plans,  pension  benefits  and  social 
security  payments  for  teachers  and  others. 
Niimeroua  surveys  have  found  that  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  teachers  leaving  their 
profession  In  the  past  has  been  the  fear 
of  Impoverished  old  age  following  retire- 
ment, fear  of  becoming  dependent  on  char- 
ity. 

Of  similar  nature  and  pivpoae  Is  organ- 
ised labor's  most  recently  undertaken  cam- 
paign—to add  a  broad  medical  care  pro- 
gram to  the  social  security  system.  Thla 
proposal,  refiecting  as  It  does  a  desperate 
need,  has  become  the  API.-OlO'ft  prime  ob- 
jective In  the  welfare  fleld. 


Already  In  Congress  bills,  supported  by 
labor,  have  bean  Introducad  to  prorlda  loelal 
security  pensioners  up  to  60  days  a  year  of 
free  hospital  care,  nursing  home  care  rang- 
ing up  to  lao  days,  as  well  as  paymant  for 
a  variety  of  surgical  costs. 

This  plan  would  cover  nearly  13,000,000 
Americans,  Including  not  only  retired  work- 
ers over  66  but  employees  who  have  con- 
tinued on  the  Job  beyond  that  age. 

Here  again  organlaed  labor  knows  that 
underpaid  teachers  would  be  given  an  extra 
incentive  to  remain  In  their  chosen  profes- 
sion If  they  knew  they  had  available  these 
additional  benefiu  and  protections  that 
wouldn't  pauperize  them  in  their  old  age. 

BiH  thU  splendid  program  wUl  not  be  won 
without  a  tremendous  struggle;  we  know 
that  because  business  and  employer  organi- 
zations and  especially  the  reactionary  and 
inhumane  American  Medical  Association 
have  already  declared  war  on  the  proposal. 

Here  certainly  U  another  field  In  which 
teachers,  educators  and  school  board  mem- 
bers can  cooperate  in  a  common  cause  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers  and  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

Raising  compulsory  attendance  mlnl- 
mums: There  has  been,  recently,  a  renewed 
upsurge  of  public  sentiment  to  raise  the 
minimum  age  for  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance. ThU  upeurge  was  reflected  In  Prsat- 
dent  Eisenhowers  almost -too-casual  remark 
last  I>ecember  16  that  he  favored  adding  an- 
other year  or  two  to  the  present  high  school 
term.  He  did  not.  however,  follow  his  Idea 
to  its  logical  conclusion  by  proposing  an  In- 
crease in  the  compulsory  schooling  ages. 

Here  again.  I  believe.  U  an  area  in  which 
school  boards,  teachers  and  the  labor  move- 
ment agree  and  can,  therefore,  combine  for 
effective  action.  Our  agreement  Is  on  two 
scores:  First,  that  there  should  be  aooie 
kind  of  national  standard  on  the  minimum 
age  for  compulsory  education,  and,  second, 
that  there  should  t>e  a  general  tightening 
up  of  SUte  laws  providing  for  work  permlU 
for  children  below  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance age. 

The  considerable  variation  among  State 
compulsory  education  laws  dicUtee  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  national  standard.  Today  89 
States  require  studenU  to  attend  school 
through  age  16.  4  States  require  attendance 
through  17.  and  6  States  through  age  16. 

We  of  labor  would  like  to  see  the  18-year 
minimum  become  nationwide,  not  simply 
because  It  U  socUUy  desirable  and  will  pro- 
duce a  more  comprehensively  educated  Na- 
tion, but  also  because  extended  education — 
extended  both  In  quantity  and  In  quality — 
U  an  absolute  necessity  In  this  era  of  cold 
war. 

We  are,  of  course,  gratified  that  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  agreea  with  us 
on  thU.  The  NKA  proposes  not  only  the 
18-year  minimum  for  compulsory  schooling 
but  also  a  16-year  minimum  for  work  per- 
miu.    To  this  we  give  a  hearty  amen. 

Not  only  the  variations  in  State  laws  on 
the  question  of  work  permlU  for  children 
but  also  the  variations  in  the  vigor  with 
which  these  laws  are  administered  is  a  cause 
for  concern  to  labor  and  educaton.  Work 
permlU  for  school-age  children  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  as  easy  to  obtain  as  they  are 
In  some  Sutes.  In  almost  every  InsUnce 
both  the  laws  and  their  administration 
should  be  drastically  tightened.  To  labor's 
point  of  view,  and  to  the  point  of  view  of 
most  teachers,  there  can  be  absolutely  no  ex- 
cuse, no  Jiutlflcatlon  for  the  wholesale  re- 
lease of  children  from  school  In  some  States 
to  work,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  in  fields  during 
the  harvesting  season.  We  know  and  you 
know  of  utterly  disgraceful  in^tancee  in 
which  authorities  have  permitted  the  com- 
plete closing  down  of  entire  school  systems 
during  harvesting  perloda. 

Here,  in  cases  like  this,  one  of  the  prime 
P«iT>oses  of  compulsory  education  Is  de- 
feated.   Child  labor  and  the  explolUUon  of 
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■eboolohlldren  by  our  "factories  In  the 
flelda"  are  not,  as  many  people  wUhfully 
believe,  a  matter  of  the  past. 

The  Importance  of  the  compulsory  element 
in  Amerloan  education  cannot,  we  believe,  be 
overestimated.  The  value  of  free  education 
ij  manifestly  undermined  If  ahortslg^ted 
parents  or  pressing  economic  need  force  chil- 
dren of  school  age  Into  farm,  factory,  or  any 
other  kind  of  Jobs. 

James  Russell  Lowell  understood  this  fact 
when  be  declared: 

"It  was  in  making  education  not  only 
common  to  all,  but  In  some  sense  compulsory 
on  all,  that  the  destiny  of  the  free  republics 
of  America  was  practically  settled." 

As  we  all  know  today,  the  contemporary 
problem  doesnt  end  with  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  More  and  more  todav  a 
college  education  becomes  a  necessity,  both 
from  the  individual's  standpoint  and  from 
society's  standpoint.  Yet  college  becomes  a 
remote  aspiration  for  an  increasing  number 
of  high  school  students,  due  to  oonstantly 
ruing  tuition  fees  and  other  expenses.  Each 
year  at  least  100.000  students  who  graduate 
in  the  upper  third  of  their -class  find  It 
financially  Impossible  to  continue  their  edu- 
ci.tion  In  college. 

For  thoee  reasons,  the  labor  movement  ad- 
vocates the  establishment  of  more  State  and 
municipal  coUegea  and  universities  with 
minimal  tuition  fees.  I  think  It  would  be 
safe  to  predict.  IncldenUlly.  that  eventually 
the  labor  movement  will  advocate  free  col- 
lege education  for  those  who  want  It  and 
are  qualified  for  It.  Again,  this.  too.  would 
be  a  measure  designed  not  simply  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wage  earners'  families,  but  for 
the  t>eneflt  of  our  society  as  a  whole. 

Loyalty  oaths:  There  are,  I  realise,  divi- 
sions within  and  among  school  boards  on 
ths  question  of  loyalty  oaths.  Teachers, 
however,  and  organlaed  labor,  too,  are  much 
closer  to  unanimity  In  opposing  these  re- 
qulremcnu.  whlcn  time  and  again  have 
proved  (1)  wholly  unneeded.  (2)  costly  to 
adminUtcr.  (3)  futile  in  achieving  their 
objective  of  unmasking  subversives. 

These  three  poinU.  in  fact,  were  made  Just 
last  month  by  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Flemmlng  in  expressing  his 
dUlIluslon  with  the  loyalty-oath  cUuse  In 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
Both  the  Assoclf.tlon  of  American  Colleges 
and  the  40.000-member  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  have  taken 
stands  against  thU  loyalty -oath  provision  as. 
among  other  things,  a  serious  threat  to  aca- 
demic freedom.  With  few  exceptions,  thU 
U  the  attitude  of  the  teaching  profession 
generally  toward  loyalty  oaths— dty,  State,  or 
Federal. 

The  danger  in  the  loyalty-oath  atmosphere 
U  the  hysteria  and  the  vigilante  mentality 
that  it  helpa  generate. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  example.  A  little 
while  ago  Lt.  Gov.  A.  E.  Stephens,  of  Vir- 
ginia, unloosed  a  vicious  and  barbaric  attack 
on  public  school  teachers  In  his  State  who 
failed  to  sign  up  with  a  private  makeshift 
education  progi-am.  as  the  Aseoclated  Press 
called  It. 

Because  a  group  of  Virginia  teachers  re- 
fused to  surrender  their  InteUlgenoe  and 
Integrity  to  the  Byrd  machlnels  stultifying 
legal  hodgepodge  of  "massive  resistance" — 
which  Just  last  week  was  annihilated  by  State 
and  Federal  courts — thU  mountebank  Ste- 
phens accused  them  of  dUloyalty.  Bald  Ste- 
phens: "When  you  pick  up  a  newspaper  and 
see  that  a  large  body  of  teachers  has  voted 
not  to  participate  in  a  private  achool  move- 
ment, you  ask  yourself.  'Where  U  their 
loyalty?'  " 

Well.  I'll  tell  this  Neandertbal  where  their 
loyalty  Is.  Their  loyalty  U  to  the  children 
of  Virginia,  to  the  helplees  victims  of  the 
primitive,  semlclvtllaed  prejudices  and  big- 
otries of  their  elders.  Their  loyalty  U  to  our 
Nation's  future,  to  Ita  security  and  progreai. 
and  to  the  happlnam  of  the  generations  to 


come.  Their  loyalty  Is  to  the  Ideals  of 
democracy,  decency,  and  human  dignity. 
Their  loyalty  Is  to  the  tradition  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  told  hU  fellow-Vlrglnlans  bi 
1787.  "Educate  and  Infonn  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people.  They  are  the  only  sure  reli- 
ance for  the  preeervatlon  of  our  liberty" — 
th;  same  Thomas  Jefferson  on  whom 
Stephens  and  hU  bankrupt  Uk  turn  their 
backs  today.  Their  loyalty  Is  to  the  Integ- 
rity of  their  profession  and  to  the  honor  of 
their  academic  calling.  Their  loyalty  U  to 
self-respect  and  to  the  pride  of  free  men  and 
women  contributing  to  the  future  of  a  free 
world. 

Here,  therefore,  U  another  area  in  which 
teachers  and  those  responsible  for  our 
schools  can  Join  In  common  cause  with  or- 
ganised labor.  Certainly  neither  you  nor 
organlaed  labor  want  to  stand  cowardly  and 
cravenly  silent  while  a  political  primitive 
like  Stephens  indicte  thousands  of  teach- 
ers— and  the  entire  profession  by  implica- 
tion— of  disloyalty.  It  U  Stephens,  of  cotirse, 
who  U  disloyal— dUloyal  to  the  20th  century. 

What  I  am  saying.  In  short.  U  that  you 
as  school  board  members  and  we  as  union 
members  whose  children  attend  schools  have 
a  Joint  reqiXMulbllity  to  defend  our  teachers 
and  the  teaching  profession  from  stupid 
smears  and  blackguarding  slanders  that  pour 
from  the  mouths  of  Intellecttial  cavemen. 

The  Issue  of  local  control:  I  have  noted 
that  the  National  School  Boards  Association, 
or  at  least  part  of  Ita  leadership.  U  engaged 
In  a  running  polemic  on  the  question  of 
what  U  termed  "local  control"  of  schools. 

Local  control  is,  of  course,  sometimes  a 
scare  word.  It  equates  m  some  Instances — 
not  all — with  "States  rlghta" — another  scare 
word  that  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
shameful  situations  In  our  Nation's  history. 
the  closure  of  public  schools. 

Local  control  and  "States  righto"  have  re- 
sulted today  In  10.000  DP.'s  In  Virginia. 

No.  rm  not  referring  to  that  mass  war- 
time tragedy:  Displaced  persona.  I'm  re- 
ferring to  that  mass  peacetime  tragedy: 
'THsplaced  pupils." 

And  "displaced  pupils"  U  where  "local  con- 
trol" and  "States  rlghta" — taken  to  their  hor- 
rendous extremes — have  ended  up. 

Let's  make  no  mistake  about  this.  We  of 
labor  like  and  prefer  local  control.  We 
want  and  Insist  upon  the  greatest  possible 
diffusion  of  democracy,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  self-government  In  the  hands  of 
the  people,  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  Na- 
tion's wage  earners.  That  has  been  labor's 
position  alnce  the  birth  of  our  Republic. 

But  let's  make  no  mUtake  about  this, 
either.  When  local  control,  when  State  con- 
trol, breaks  down,  proves  Inadequate  to  soctai 
and  economic  needs,  then  we  of  labor  are 
not  going  to  oppose  Federal  intervention. 
On  the  contrary,  we're  going  to  Insist  on 
It. 

We  call  It  "the  crlsU  In  education"  today. 
It's  not.  It's  a  crlsU  In  our  society,  a  crlsts 
for  yjB  as  parenta,  a  crlsU  across  State  lines, 
a  crisis  for  us  as  a  civilisation  fighting  for 
survival. 

So  I  am  not  terribly  Impressed  when  one 
of  your  q>okesmen  singles  out  Admiral  Rlck- 
ovw  as  a  chief  villain  of  the  piece. 

Admiral  Rickover  U  quoted  in  one  of  your 
recent  NSBA  leafleta  as  saying  that  "the 
greatest  single  obstacle"  to  educational  im- 
provement In  the  United  States  "Ues  In  the 
fact  that  the  control  and  flztanclng  of  schools 
Is  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  school 
boards." 

Perhaps  I  dont  agree  and  perhaps  the 
labor  movement  doesn't  agree,  but  you 
would  be  sadly  deluding  yourselves  If  you 
amumed  that  the  only  criticism  of  invest- 
ing ftill  powtf  In  local  scikool  boards  cosnes 
from  the  Rlckoveis  or  from  thoee — and  thwe 
an  very  few  of  them — who  seek  full  concen- 
tration of  powers  In  a  Federal  agwwy. 

We  of  organlaed  labor — ^who  seek  to  be- 
come alllea  and  partners  of  school  boards — 


are  critical  In  community  after  community 
of  the  inertia  and  apathy  of  school  boards  to 
the  urgency  of  your  prrblem.  It's  an  open 
secret  that  your  own  conventions  are  priv- 
ately disturbed  by  this  Inertia  and  apathy, 
on  Issue  after  issue. 

Let  me  repeat  that  we  of  labor  would  love 
to  see  all  your  local  school  problems,  financ- 
ing of  new  construction,  teachers*  salaries. 
Integration  of  local  schools  and  everything 
else,  all  solved  on  a  local  level. 

But  the  most  obvious  thing  In  the  world — 
proved  a  hundred  times  over  In  the  last  two 
generations — ^U  that  your  local  school  boards 
can't  solve  your  problems  without  Fdderal 
help:  and  you  are  not  going  to  have  Federal 
help  without  some  degree  of  Federal  in- 
fluence or  control.  We  of  labor  and,  I  sus- 
pect, the  general  public  are  going  to  lose 
patience — we  are  already  losing  patience — 
with  cheap  evasions  by  "States  rlghta"  and 
"local  control"  fanatics  of  their  reepcmslbll- 
itlea  to  the  education  of  our  children  and  the 
generations  to  come. 

Your  oTvn  thinking  has  (dianged.  Gradu- 
ally as  you  have  become  reconciled  to  Fed- 
eral financial  help  you  have  had  to  recon- 
cile yourself  to  Federal  responsibility.  Let's 
face  It.  Your  organization,  your  mental 
temper  and  atmosphere.  Is  less  Isolationist 
than  before.  You  need  and  you  depend 
on — and  you  admit  it — ^the  help  of  the 
Nation  in  a  crisis.  If  you  live  In  some  States 
you  ore  asking  for  financial  help  from  the 
taxpayers  of  other  States. 

In  some  States  your  educational  systems 
can't  survive  without  Federal  help. 

Therefore,  we  of  labor  suggest  that  you 
recommend  to  local  school  boards  that  they 
stop  yawping  about  the  raping  of  "States 
righU"  xintil  they  can  finance  their-  own 
"States  rlghta"  school  systems  in  terms  of 
XJB.  Supreme  Court  and  State  court  de- 
cisions. We  dislike,  and  I  think  you  dis- 
like, a  privileged  school  system,  a  school 
system  that  discriminates  against  democracy 
and  in  favor  cf  Senator  Haxxt  Bran's  bigotry 
and  In  favor  of  the  White  Citizens  Councils 
and  In  favor  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  in 
favor  of  bombings  of  schools  in  Clinton. 
Tenn.,  and  Osage,  W.  Va. 

We  of  labor,  as  you  know,  are  intense 
admirers  of  Rranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  Yet  we 
have  been  critical  of  FDJl.  when  once  In 
a  while  he  fumbled  the  ball. 

In  the  depresElon  years  almost  everything 
FJm.  proposed  appeared  attractive  to  labor, 
but  in  August  1933  Robert  Hutchlns  proposed 
that  some  kind  of  help  be  given  to  young 
people  who  wanted  to  go  to  college.  FJDJl. 
said,  "Frankly  the  objections  are  pretty  se- 
riotis  because  it  wovild  start  the  Government 
on  a  policy  of  paying  for  education,  which 
has  always  been  a  State  and  local  matto-. 
The  chances  are  10  to  1  that  we  won't  do 
anything  In  the  way  of  sending  boys  and  girls 
to  college." 

But  as  the  depression  deepened  and  deep- 
ened, Roosevelt  waited  and  waited  for  the 
States  and  the  cities  and  the  counties  to 
do  something.  Most  of  them  couldn't;  some 
of  them  wouldn't.  So.  In  1935  FJ3JI.  estab- 
lished the  National  Youth  Administration 
and  within  a  year  more  than  400,000  studenta 
were  receiving  Federal  benefits— beneflta  and 
an  education  they  could  never  receive  any- 
where else,  certamiy  not  from  industry  and 
business  that  were  opposed  to  the  voy  Idea. 
Those  girls  and  boys,  who  got  an  educa- 
tional break  under  the  NYA  in  1935  and 
subsequent  years,  are,  in  many  cases,  the 
men  and  women  teaching  our  children  to- 
day. Dont  we  have  a  similar  obligation  to 
their  children  and  otuv  today? 

We  of  labor  might  ask  a  final  question  on 
this  absurd  issue  of  "local  oontrcrf"  and 
"States  rlghta."  Did  the  GX  bill  of  rights- 
after  World  War  n  or  Korea — ^undermlne  local 
control  or  States  rl^taf    Of  course  not. 

More  and  more,  as  I  have  said,  unkm  rep- 
reeentatlves  are  being  rteeted  or  appointed 
to  school  boards.    If  you,  as  school  board 
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Titilt  wad  Tommben,  will  welcome  them  and 
work  wltb  tliem  on  your  common  problem*, 
you  can  be  mxn  that  the  leeue  of  *loeal 
control"  and  "States  rlghte'*  will  be  worked 
out  amicably,  peacefully,  and  swiftly. 

I  am  sure  that  I  bare  been  Invited  to  ad- 
drew  you  beeauae  you  wanted  a  repreeenta- 
tlve  of  organlaad  labor  to  be  blxmt  and  even 
contentkWM.  Tlnrefore.  X  wont  dlaappolnt 
you. 

The  labor  movcsnent  wants  to  help  tbe  Na- 
tional Sohool  Board*  Anoclatlon  toward  It* 
goal*.  In  fact,  the  labor  movement  ha* 
been  supporting  the  N8BA  goals  even  before 
the  origin  of  your  organisation.  We  would 
like  a  reciprocal  arrangement. 

Tour  organlaatlon  ha*  adopted  a  formal 
"Stateiiient  of  Beliefs  and  Policies."  adopted 
In  ISSflt  and  oonflnned  by  your  1988  conven- 
tion. Point  8  of  this  M-polnt  program  de- 
clare* that  your  organization  "believes  that. 
In  the  making  of  policies,  wisdom  would  In- 
dicate that  Individuals  and  groups  who  will 
be  affected  by  a  given  policy  should  be  con- 
stilted  by  the  Board  of  Bducatlon  dxirlng  the 
formulatlve  period  and  should  be  fully  In- 
formed concerning  the  policy  finally  adopt- 
ed." And  your  "Statement  of  Beliefs  and 
Policies"  ends  with  this  pregnant  statement: 
"Those  who  share  wlU  care." 

Let  us  take  your  point  6  at  its  face  value. 
I  believe  that  point  6  requires  you.  as  school 
board  members,  to  recognise— even  to  en- 
courage— ^the  union  organisation  of  your 
teachers.  The  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  AFL-CIO.  for  a  quarter-century 
and  more,  ha*  been  organising  and  cooperat- 
ing with  many  school  boards  in  their  struggle 
for  larger  school  appropriations — ^In  Federal 
and  State  budgets. 

But  thl*  Isn't  only  a  question  of  union  or- 
ganisation. Because  we  of  labor  are  con- 
cerned also  with  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, we  know  that  there  should  be  closer 
contact  between  school  board*  and  teacher*. 
For  example,  we  have  known  for  a  long 
time  what  was  discovered  last  month  in  a 
survey  by  the  University  of  Maryland,  a  sur- 
vey flnanoed  by  the  Southern  RegionsJ  Kdu- 
catlon  Board.  Among  other  findings,  thl* 
survey  established  "There  is  an  abyss  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  administrator 
across  which  neither  can  conununlcate  lUs 
feelings,  idea*,  and  problem*." 

It  1*  that  hunum  relation*  gap  that  union 
organisation,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  AFZr-CIO.  can  fill  and  has  filled. 
What  you  seek  and  what  we  In  the  labor 
movement  seek — in  final  analysis — is  a  bet- 
ter educational  system,  and  a  better  educa- 
tional system  depends  entirely  on  teachers, 
their  training,  their  pay,  their  Job  security, 
their  chance  of  doing  the  wonderful  things 
they  want  to  do  for  children — and  the  money 
to  finance  these  goals. 

The  future  of  our  country  is  in  yoxu*  hands. 
In  the  hand*  of  your  *chool  board*,  because 
you  are  deciding  today  and  tomorrow  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  our  children's  edu- 
cation. 

You  and  the  labor  movement  understaiMl 
the  \irgency  of  our  times  because,  as  we 
know  in  the  words  of  H.  O.  Wells  : 

"H\unan  history  becomes  more  and  mox« 
a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe." 


WASHINOTON  B4ETROPOLITAN 

PROBLEliS — REPORT     OP     JOINT 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  be  authorized  to  submit  Its 
final  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  during  the  reeess  of  the  Senate 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  172. 

The  PREBIDINO  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AKNIVJSKSARY    OP   THE    BIRTH    OF 
ALBERT  GALLATIN 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day Is  a  day  of  special  importance  to 
Americans  of  Swiss  descent,  and  it  is  an 
anniversary  with  a  special  meaning  for 
all  Americans  today. 

January  29  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Albert  Oallatln,  an  American 
patriot  in  our  Nation's  struggle  for  in- 
dependence and  later  a  brilliant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  bom  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  in  1761.  As  a  youn«  man  of 
19,  he  sensed  that  greater  opportunities 
could  be  found  in  a  new  nation  strug- 
gling for  independence,  and  so  he  came 
to  America  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
American  patriots.  In  this  much  of  his 
career,  he  is  typical  of  millions  of  brave, 
ambitious,  and  forward-looking  young 
men  who  have  come  from  far  shores  to 
find  new  opportunities  In  the  United 
States  of  America — and  who  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  strength  and  vital- 
ity of  this  Nation. 

But  Mr.  Gallatin's  career  was  marked 
by  even  more  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments. After  the  Revolution,  he  entered 
a  political  career  and  was  successively  a 
Pennsylvania  State  legislator.  Represen- 
tative, Senator.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  he  dedi- 
cated much  of  his  life's  effort  still  has 
tremendous  meaning  to  us  today.  That 
cause  is  the  promotion  of  sound  com- 
mercial relations  with  foreign  nations 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  Is  a  cause 
which  Is  even  more  vital  to  our  Nation 
in  our  day  than  it  was  in  Albert  Gal- 
latin's. 

"It  Is  c(»nmerce  which  unites  the  na- 
tions of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  prin- 
cipally to  commerce  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  modem  civilization,"  Oal- 
latln once  said. 

To  this  statement  we  might  add  today, 
it  is  to  commerce  that  we  shall  be  in- 
debted for  the  survival  of  modem  civil- 
ization. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  the  Premier  of 
the  Soviet  Union  sounded  a  tremendous 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  He  claimed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  surpass  the  United  States  in 
economic  production  in  8  years.  All 
thoughtful  Americans  now  recognize 
that  this  challenge  must  be  met,  and  all 
will  recognize  that  only  greatly  expand- 
ed international  commerce,  supplement- 
ing an  expanding  domestic  trade,  can 
enable  this  Nation  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
Communist  world. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  Job  for  the  en- 
tire free  world.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  Job 
which  the  entire  free  world  has  recog- 
nized. Even  though  Albert  Gallatin 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  form  of  the 
challenge,  he  has  provided  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples which  have  significance  to  it.  even 
today. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me,  therefore,  to 
Join  Swiss-Americans  in  Wisconsin  and 
throughout  the  United  States  who  cele- 
brate Albert  Gallatin's  Influence  on  the 
early  formation  of  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  his  lasting  contributions  to 


our  political  philosophy.  Wlaooosin  has 
always  been  proud  of  its  dtliens  of  Swlat 
descent,  not  only  for  their  wonfderful 
cheese,  which  has  won  worldwide  fama 
for  our  State,  but  for  their  sound  and 
lasting  influence  on  tbe  development  <tf 
our  State. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEP  JUgl'lCEB 

OF  THE  SUPREME  COURTS  OP 

THE  SEVERAL  STATES 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  12.  1959.  in  the  CoNoacsaJoiiAi. 
RscoRD.  there  was  printed  a  resolution 
and  a  report  Issued  by  the  Conference 
of  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Ooorts 
of  the  several  States  held  as  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  on  August  23,  1958.  The  resolu- 
tion is  on  approval  of  the  voluminous 
report  made  by  the  committee  on 
Federal-State  relationships,  which  re- 
port, in  part,  is  highly  critical  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
This  committee  of  the  conference  un- 
doubtedly acted  with  the  same  sincerity 
it  ascribes  to  the  Supreme  Court  Judges 
with  whom  the  committee  members  dis- 
agree. With  equal  sincerity  there  were 
present  those  who  disagreed  with  the 
propriety  of  the  report  and  resolutkm. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Chief  Justiee 
Jones  of  Pennsylvania  the  resolution  was 
submitted  to  the  "ayes  and  nays"  of  the 
conference,  and  8  nays  were  recorded 
against  36  ayes. 

Chief  Justice  Francis  B.  Condcm  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  supported  the  suggestion 
of  the  chief  justice  from  Pennsylvania. 
His  reasons  behind  this  support  seem  to 
me  to  be  well  taken,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  printed  as  a 
part  of  the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remaiics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
OKO.  as  follows : 

BsM>B»H  OF  CHisr  Juancs  Fasxcis  B.  Coar- 
DON .  or  Rhoos  Iblano,  ON  THB  asaoLtmojf 

IlCTBODVCXD  ST  TtSM  OOIUCZTTKB  OM  FB»- 
SauU.-STATX  RxUATIOMSKIFe    A*  AffUlSB   BT 

Judicial  Dscbioms  at  tks  CtoirvHUMca  or 
Chut  Jusncn  m  Pasaobms,  Cauv..  Au* 
aun  33,  196S 

Chief  Justice  DvrRicBas.  For  the  purposa 
of  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  reaoIuUon. 
the  Chair  reoognize*  Chief  Justice  Condon 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Chief  Justice  Coirooif .  I  profoundly  regret 
that  this  body  did  not  adopt  the  motion  by 
Chief  Justice  Jonse.  I  Intended  to  make 
that  motion  myself. 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  report  was  on 
the  first  day  of  this  oonferenoe.  Z  assume 
that  practically  all  of  the  members  aaw  this 
report  for  the  first  time  that  day.  That  re- 
port covers  a  freat  deal.  It  ought  to  recdTe, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  same  mature  deUberatkm 
which  the  members  of  this  court  In  the  dis- 
charge of  their  Judicial  dutlee  give  to  the 
briefs  presented  in  the  most  ordinary  case 
that  comes  before  the  court.  We  have  not 
had  that  opportunity. 

I  have  not  read  the  report  alnoe  It  was 
read  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Brune,  but  I  must 
confess,  gentlemen,  that  I  would  like  mot* 
time  to  consider  it.  What  are  we  dolngf 
Forty-eight  chief  ]usUcee  of  the  8taU  su- 
preme courts  are  sitting  here  in  a  brief  con- 
ference and  undertaking  to  disapprove  at 
and  condemn  the  action*  of  nine  Juatloes 
of  the  highest  Court  in  thl*  Republic.    What 
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right  have  we  to  eondemn  them?  What 
right  have  we  to  dlaapprore  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  discharged  their  duties? 
Indeed.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  question  whether 
this  oonferenoe  has  the  right  under  our  arti- 
cles of  organlaatlon  to  adopt  such  a  report. 
This  Is  a  oonsultatlve  organisation. 

It  is  not  an  orfanlaatlon  to  *tt  in  Judg- 
ment upon  the  conduct  of  any  State  officers 
of  any  of  our  sereral  States,  nor  indeed  is  It 
an  organization  to  sit  in  Judgment  upon  the 
highest  Court  In  the  land.  And  so,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  theee  few 
moments  here  this  morning  In  order  that  Z 
might  explain  my  vote. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  support  this  resolution. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  support  it  because,  as  our 
chairman  of  group  3  said:  "Everything  in 
the  report  Is  incorporated  In  the  resolution 
by  reference."  So,  when  you  vote  to  pass 
this  resolution,  you  vote  to  approve  every 
single  paragraph  In  that  report,  and  I.  for 
one.  do  not  care  to  be  recorded  in  that  man- 
ner. Therefore.  I  subscribe  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Chief  Jiistloe  Jones  of 
Pennsylvania  that  when  the  vote  Is  taken  on 
this  resolution.  It  shall  be  by  ayes  and  nays 
so  that  each  of  us  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  record  bu  stand,  and  It  wUl  be  a  matter  of 
public  record. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  the  pleasure  some  days  ago  to  join 
with  our  most  able  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas)  in  the  introduction 
of  a  civil  rights  bilL  Last  year  I  joined 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinots  [Mr.  Douglas]  in  the  in- 
troduction of  his  civil  rights  bill,  and 
will  do  so  again  this  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  pass  a  constructive  civil 
rights  bill  which  meets  the  approval  of 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  American 
people.  On  January  28.  1959.  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Waahlngton  Post  a  column 
by  Mr.  Roscoe  DrunmKmd,  entitled 
"JoHxsoir  and  Civil  Rights."  I  beUeve 
that  Mr.  Drummond  has  made  some 
very  constructive  comments  respecting 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  and  myself.  I  ask  unani- 
mous eoaaent  that  Mr.  Drummond 's 
column  be  printed  at  thin  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoan, 
as  follows: 

Johnson   anb   Civn.   Rioht»— conolution 

Plan  Amovxa 

(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 

Senator  Ltnbon  Johnson,  tbe  majority 
leader.  1*  offering  tbe  Senate  an  honest  and 
significant  piece  of  civU-rlghts  Isglslatlon. 

Besides  giving  the  Justice  Ciepartment  fur- 
ther power  to  deal  with  dimlal  of  voting 
rights,  it*  new  feature  1*  the  proposal  to 
create  a  community  conciliation  service- 
somewhat  parallel  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
Service  for  labor  dUputes — to  further  com- 
pliance with  all  civU-rlght*  laws  including 
pubUc  school  integration. 

This  may  not  be  tbe  only  useful  step  which 
could  be  taken  at  this  time,  but  It  faces  in 
the  right  direction.  It  Is  positive,  not  nega- 
tive. It  doesnt  merely  thretiten  thoee  who 
withhold  clvU  rights  from  mlikoritles:  It  alms 
to  bring  dvU  right*  into  being  for  more 
cltiaens. 

What  may  be  even  more  oommendable  Is 
that  the  proposed  olvU  rlgfcts  eonclllation 
agency  has  won  the  Instant  soom  of  tbe 


extremists  on  both  sides — those  who  dont 
want  anything  done  ever  and  those  who  want 
everything  done  at  once. 

One  misplaced  criticism  of  the  conclliatton 
propooal  Is  that  It  amounts  to  conciliating 
whether  the  law  should  be  obeerved. 

That  certainly  sounds  like  a  blockbtister 
of  a  moral  argument,  but  when  you  examine 
it  I  doubt  if  it  is  much  stronger  than  a  cap 
pistol  luder  water. 

Federal  labor  law  makes  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining mandatory.  But  it  is  no  denial  of 
the  law  to  have  a  Federal  Mediation  Service 
to  promote  the  faithful  use  of  collective  bar- 
gaining.    It's  the  same  with  civil  rights. 

It  is  quite  proper  to  try  to  ptmlsh  those 
who  have  deprived  others  of  their  voting 
rlghU  or  other  civil  rights.  But  it  lent  in- 
consistent to  take  steps  to  enable  more  clti- 
aens to  possess  their  voting  rights  and  other 
civil  rights  where  community  resistance  has 
denied  those  rights. 

A  civil  rights  conciliation  agency  would 
not  conciliate  whether  the  law  should  be 
obeerved:  it  would  conciliate  ways  to  bring 
about  observance.  Is  that  bad?  Is  that 
compromising  with  the  devU?  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  is  good — and  wise  and  realistic. 

I'm  not  against  punishing  the  civil  rights 
deprlver;  but  what  is  more  Important  is  to 
increase  the  civil  rights  users  and  that  is 
why  the  Johnson  measure  Is  refreshingly 
positive  and  constructive. 

The  conciliation  service  would  apply  to  the 
whole  range  of  clvU  rights — voting,  pubUc 
transportation,  use  of  public  parks  and  play- 
groxmds,  and  public  school  integraUon.  The 
Montgomery  bus  boycott  would,  for  example, 
have  been  a  good  setting  in  which  the  con- 
ciliation agency  could  have  worked.  It 
would  have  most  likely  brought  about  earlier 
ctHnpliance  with  the  law.  Would  it  have 
been  concUiatlng  whether  the  law  should  be 
observed?  No;  it  would  have  been  concUiat- 
lng ways  to  observe  the  law. 

In  public  school  Integration  the  courts 
alone  determine  what  the  law  is,  but  most 
Judges  recognize  that  the  courts  do  not  con- 
stitute the  best  means  of  working  out  the 
social,  educational,  poUtical,  and  psychologi- 
cal questions  bearing  on  how  the  law  can 
best  be  applied  with  all  deliboate  speed. 

In  view  of  the  Uteet  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  Virginia  State  Supreme 
Court  in  which  Virginia's  own  Judges  nUed 
all  of  Oovemor  Almond's  massive  resistance 
laws  unconstitutional,  the  time  is  almost  at 
hand  when  legal  means  of  avoiding  the  be- 
ginning of  integration  will  be  exhausted. 
This  mfm"T  that  the  time  Is  near  when  Oov- 
emor* and  legislatures  wlU  have  to  decide 
whether  to  obey  the  Supreme  Court  or  resort 
to  Illegal  mean*  to  defy  it. 

Question:  If  Government  officials  can  de- 
cide which  laws  they  will  enforce,  are  they 
not  tftachl"e  young  people  and  adults  alike 
that  ciUsens  can  be  free  to  decide  which 
laws  they  will  obey? 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  dvU  rights 
concillstlon  agency  wUl  have  large  oppor- 
tunltlee  to  help  promote  compliance. 


ANNIVERSARY   OP  THE   BIRTH   OP 
WILLIAM  McKINLET 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  should  like  to  remark  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  birth  anniversary  of  WiUiam  Mc- 
Kintey.  former  Pn^ldent  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

When  I  was  bom.  In  January  of  1896, 
a  very  fond  and  saintly  father  thoui^t 
I  should  bear  a  very  dignified  moniker. 
So  he  gave  me  the  name  of  Evkmett  Mc- 
KnrLXT  DntKSKir,  and  I  have  worn  it  with 
great  pride  ever  since. 

William  McKinley  was  bom  in  1843. 
He  had  a  distinguished  record  in  the 


Civil  War,  served  in  a  good  many  Con- 
gresses, and  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1806.  He  was  by  aU  odds.  I 
believe,  one  of  tbe  most  gentle  and  able 
and  forbearing  persons  who  ever  graced 
the  White  House  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

In  Columbus.  Ohio,  there  is  a  statue — 
as  I  recall,  it  is  Just  across  from  the  Neil 
House — which  pretty  well  maito  the 
spot  where,  every  morning,  when  Wil- 
liam McKinley  went  to  his  law  ofBce,  or 
even  when,  later,  he  went  to  his  oflloe  as 
Governor  of  that  great  Cmnmonwealth. 
he  used  to  turn  around  and  wave  goodby 
to  his  invalid  wife.  I  think  the  very  fact 
that  that  spot  is  marked,  the  very  fact 
that  that  great  quality  and  attribute  of 
spirit  became  so  manifest  to  everyone. 
stems  from  one  of  the  great  moral  at- 
tributes of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  want  January 
29  to  pass  without  observing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  date  and  also  pointing 
out  that  whenever  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion on  this  day.  it  traditionally  distrib- 
utes carnations  to  every  Member  of  the 
House  in  token  of  this  event. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Hartks  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Illinois. 


PROPOSED  ••ABOLITION"  OP  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Blr.  President,  this  is 
perhaps  talcing  an  advantage,  but  on 
two  occasions  recently — by  the  way,  the 
whole  plan  has  been  spoiled  now  by  the 
entry  into  the  Chamber  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana — 
on  two  occasions  at  the  late  end  of  the 
day,  no  Republican  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  on  the  floor.  It  had  been  lu-etty 
well  agreed  that  the  session  was  over. 
On  one  occasion,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoKscl  was  making  an  address 
on  a  proposed  charter  commission  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  sec- 
ond occasion  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrkt]  was 
making  an  address  on  disarmament. 
Only  one  other  Member  was  present  oh 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  No  Monbers 
were  present  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
because  the  two  Memtiers  on  this  side  at 
the  aisle  who  had  been  assigned  to  be 
present  were  on  the  telephone  In  the 
clookitxKn. 

At  that  time,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  fnxn  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lonc] 
made  the  observation — and  it  was  a  very 
broad  and  all-inclusive  one— that,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  Republican  Party 
should  be  abolished.  He  reiterated  that 
asserticA  on  the  second  occasion. 

My  distingtiished  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EixKNonl. 
has  spoiled  what  I  was  about  to  say  by 
walking  into  the  Chamber  at  this  mo- 
ment, because  I  was  about  to  observe 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  with  so 
many  world-shaking  problems  challeng- 
ing and  confronting  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  a  good  occa- 
sion to  obaexre  that  the  majority  should 
be  abolished,  even  though  I  would  qual- 
ify it  by  making  certain  exceptions. 
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i.e»isZaAtive  program— the 

bousina  bill  and  the  airport 
bill— authorization  for 

bankino  and  currency  com- 
mittee to  meet  on  monday 
DURINO  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  should  like  to  make  a  comment 
on  the  President's  agricultural  message. 
But  at  this  time  I  should  like  to  query 
the  majority  leader  about  the  program, 
in  particular  reference  to  the  housing 
bill  which  will  come  before  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
versation we  had,  what  the  plan  Is  with 
respect  to  next  week,  and,  very  particu- 
larly, the  housing  bill  and  the  airport 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, neither  of  those  bills  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  respective  committees  hav- 
ing them  under  consideration. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  plans  to  meet  to- 
morrow to  consider  and  to  mark  up  the 
housing  bill;  and  I  am  hopeful  that,  if 
not  this  week,  certainly  by  Monday  the 
committee  can  report  that  bill. 

If  that  is  true,  and  if  it  meets  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  housing  bill  as  early 
as  possible;  and  the  earliest  I  can  an- 
ticipate would  be  Tuesday  morning. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senate 
convene  early  and  remain  in  session 
late,  for  as  long  as  necessary,  in  order 
to  see  to  it  that  action  is  taken  on  that 
bill,  because  some  emergency  matters 
are  dealt  with  in  it;  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  Senators  leave  for  Lincoln 
Week,  and  the  Senate  be  out  of  session 
for  a  week,  with  important  legislation 
of  that  sort  pending. 

So  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  to  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  would  propose 
that  if  the  committee  reports  the  bill 
and  has  it  on  the  calendar,  ready  for 
action,  on,  let  us  say,  Monday,  the  Sen- 
ate take  it  up  on  Tuesday,  and  continue 
with  its  consideration  until  all  action 
on  it  is  completed;  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  that  could  be  done  by 
Friday.  If  not,  we  could  have  a  Satur- 
day session. 

I  have  talked  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
and  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  [Mr.  P^lbright].  I  believe 
they  anticipate  being  able  to  have  the 
bill  on  the  calendar  by  Monday,  with 
the  hearings  printed  and  the  report 
available.  I  believe  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  stay  on  the  floor  until  the 
Senate  can  act  on  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion; and  I  believe  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  act  on  it  before 
we  leave  for  Lincoln  Week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  permit  a  comment,  I  did  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapihartI.  He  did 
not  apprehend  it  would  take  too  long — 
perhaps  a  few  days,  at  the  outside — to 
dispose  of  the  bill.  He  believed  also  that 
the    markup    could    be    completed    by 


Monday:  certainly  not  later  than  Tues- 
day. So  other  things  being  equal,  there 
appears  to  be  no  objection  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  in  the  hope  that  it 
can  be  disposed  of  next  week. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  that 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
this  matter  was  discussed,  much  as  has 
been  outlined. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  believe  we  can  mark  up  the 
bill  not  later  than  Monday.  The  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  has  indicated 
he  would  be  willing  to  meet  that  morn- 
ing and  stay  as  long  as  necessary,  and. 
if  required,  would  ask  permission  for  an 
afternoon  session,  in  addition  to  the 
meeting  tomorrow.  I  believe  the  mark- 
up will  be  completed  by  Monday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  on  Monday, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjoum.s  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  imtil  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RELIGIOUS  ACTION  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
AND  CIVIL  ORDER 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  few  days  ago  the  Honorable 
C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  spoke  before 
the  Foxmdation  for  Religious  Action  in 
the  Social  and  Civil  Order. 

As  one  might  expect  from  this  dis- 
tinguished son  of  New  Jersey,  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  imperatives  of  interna- 
tional economic  growth  was  thoughtful 
and  provocative.  I  should  like  particu- 
larly to  call  attention  to  his  remarks  on 
the  need  for  making  clear  our  national 
purpose  in  extending  aid  to  other  coim- 
tries  of  the  free  world.  He  stated,  in 
part: 

I  neither  overlook  nor  minimize  the  dan- 
gers to  this  country  Inherent  In  masses  of 
men  and  weapons,  as  weU  as  technical  and 
Industrial  resources,  In  the  hands  of  an  Im- 
placable Communist  enemy.  Without  ques- 
tion, dtconomlc  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  newly  developing  nations  Is  In  o\u  na- 
tional self-interest.  However,  we  do  our- 
selves a  grave  Injustice  and  distort  our  true 
Image  before  the  world  if  we  give  our  for- 
eign-aid program  a  wholly  selfish  cast.  For 
this  program  rests  squarely  In  the  great  tra- 
dition of  idealism  that,  has  motivated  the 
American  people  since  our  earlleat  begin- 
nings. 

The  Marshall  plan,  the  point  4  program, 
and  the  present  mutual  security  prograna 
have  no  parallel  in  all  Iilstory.  The  willing 
acceptance  by  the  American  people  of  the 
challenge  to  help  free  other  p«oplea  from  the 
bitter  slavery  of  poverty  is  one  of  the  great- 
est moral  achievements  of  this  century.     We 


should  not  permit  It  to  be  derided  by  th« 
cynical  or  deprecated  by  the  uninformed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  that  following  his  speech  there 
be  printed  an  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  which  appeared  this  morning 
which  discusses  the  same  matter  and 
comments  upon  Mr.  Dillon's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iMPCRATrVEB    OF    iNmNATIONAL    EOONOMIO 
Obowth 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  C.  Douglas  DU- 
lon.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  before  the  Foundation  for  Reli- 
gious Action  in  the  Social  and  ClvU  Order, 
Hotel  Mayfiower,  Washington,  D.C.,  Janu- 
ary 16.  1059) 

It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  to  participate  In 
FRASCO's  fourth  annual  conference  and  to 
share  this  discussion  of  the  Imperatives  of 
international  economic  development  with  so 
distinguished  a  Member  of  the  Congress  as 
Senator  Monronet. 

We  have  recently  entered  what  promises 
to  bo  a  year  of  the  highest  drama.  This 
fateful  year  is  certain  to  produce  formidable 
challenges  to  us  as  a  nation,  as  a  Ood-fear- 
ing  people,  and  as  freedom-loving  citizens. 
Inevitably,  many  of  1959 's  problems  wlU 
stem  from  the  aggressive,  expansionist  ambi- 
tions of  the  leaders  of  the  Sino- Soviet  bloc. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  spell  out  here 
the  full  dimensions  of  International  oommu- 
nism's  military,  economic  and  psychological 
threat  to  the  free  world.  Many  of  you 
were  among  the  first  to  recognise  its  total 
nature  and  its  enormous  implications  for 
our  way  of  life.  And  you.  and  the  organi- 
zations you  represent,  were  among  the  first 
to  call  for  a  many-sided  response  to  this 
many  sided  challenge — a  response  which 
your  Government  Is  pressing  forward  on 
every  front. 

As  you  well  know.  Communist  efforts  tn 
the  economic  field  have  been  intensified  In 
recent  years.  But  I  do  not  intend  today  to 
discuss  the  Slno-Sovlet  economic  offensive. 
I  want  Instead  to  examine  with  you  the  de- 
mand being  made  upon  our  resources  and 
upon  our  consciences  to  help  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  These  are  the  areas  where 
most  of  mankind  lives  and  where  the  strug- 
gle between  freedom  and  totalitarianism 
may  ultimately  be  decided.  The  need  to  help 
these  peoples  forward  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic progress  would  confront  us  even  If 
communism  and  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc  simply 
didn't  exist. 

To  me.  the  yearning  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  for  a  better 
way  of  life  presenu  us  with  tbe  ultimate 
challenge  of  our  times — and  our  greatest 
hope  for  the  future.  It  Is  clearly  a  moral 
challenge.  If  we  fall  to  respond  adequately, 
we  shall  stand  accused  as  a  people  who  pro- 
claim our  own  satisfaction  with  the  benefits 
of  freedom,  but  who  are  slothful  In  carrying 
the  spirit  of  freedom  to  others  around  the 
world.  The  plain  fact  is  that  ovu-  posture 
before  the  world  can  be  no  better  than  the 
manner  In  which  we  fulfill  the  obligations 
that  flow  from  our  status  as  the  most  ma- 
terially favored  nation  in  all  history. 

Our  objective  must  be  to  help  raise  other 
peoples'  standards  of  living.  In  so  doing, 
we  shall  also  help  to  raise  standards  of  per- 
sonal and  political  freedom — a  goal  which  is 
impossible  of  achievement  in  the  absence  of 
economic  growth.  With  these  objeetivee  In 
mind.  let  us  consider  the  imperatives  of 
International  economic  development: 

The  first  Imperative — and  a  major  on^— 
Is  to  maintain  a  sturdy,  growing  economy 
in  the  United  States.     Our  ability  to  extend 
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aid,  to  offer  the  capital  which  is  ao  badly 
needed  in  the  newly  emerging  countries,  is 
conditioned  upon  our  domestic  strength. 
Our  prosperity  also  helps  to  assure  them  a 
market  for  their  output.  Thn  movement  of 
goods  is,  of  course,  cloecftysrelated  to  the 
movement  of  capital.  Not  onfy^^must  we  im- 
port in  order  to  export.  We  raust  Import  to 
keep  investment  flowing  overssae.  For  with- 
out the  prospect  of  returns,  tni^  expanding 
flow  of  private  investment  is  ic&possible. 

The  second  Imperative— ^'hd  one  with 
which  we  must  reckon  incrisasingly  as  we 
continue  to  prosper — Is  the  need  to  narrow 
the  widening  gap  between  living  standards 
in  the  Industrialised  West  and  the  under- 
developed nations.  Ironically,  while  our 
own  living  standards  and  these  of  our  allies 
In  Europe  are  rapidly  im)>roving,  living 
standards  in  the  newly  emerging  nations  are 
advancing  much  more  slowly — due  largely 
to  the  tremendous  growth  in  population. 
Heroic  efforts  to  narrow  thii  gap  must  be 
made  this  year — not  a  decace  hence,  when 
It  will  be  too  late.  We  can  be  thankful  that 
we  are  not  alone  in  oui  recognition  of  this 
imperative.  As  they  have  emerged  from  the 
devastation  of  war,  Britain.  Prance,  and 
Italy  have  been  turning  thel:-  attention  in- 
creasingly to  assisting  the  world's  underde- 
veloped areas.  Germany  has  nicently  entered 
this  field  with  characteristic  vigor,  as  have 
our  neighbor.  Canada,  and  otlter  members  of 
the  British  Conunonwealth.  80  has  Japan. 
The  Japanese  are  now  beglr  nlng  to  share 
their  skills  and  resources  with  their  neigh- 
bors. 

But  this  gap  cannot  be  clos»l  by  our  efforts 
alone,  nor  even  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
ourselves  anu  our  allies.  The  peoples  of  the 
newly  emerging  nations  must  make  tbe 
major  contribution  to  their  o'vn  progress.  I 
have  visited  many  of  these  countries  and 
talked  to  their  leaders.  A  fresh  wind  Is 
sweeping  through  them.  Thotr  peoples  are 
no  longer  content  to  sit  back  and  envy  the 
more  developed  countries.  They  have  l>een 
caught  up  in  what  has  been  uptly  described 
as  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations. 
Their  leaders  are  desperately  trying  to  meet 
these  expectations.  They  ne«d  our  help  In 
their  great  effort. 

Military  security  and  lnt<Tnal  stability 
must  be  present  to  provide  the  framework  In 
which  economic  progress  can  take  place  at 
a  steady  and  acceptable  rate.  Many  of  the 
newly  emerging  nations,  especially  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  are  plagued  by  tl.e  tensions  in- 
herent in  the  transition  to  new-found  polit- 
ical Independence.  Our  mutui  J  security  pro- 
gram has  been  of  assistance  In  this  respect, 
by  making  available  equipment,  training,  and 
defense  support  for  indigenous  mmtary  and 
civil  forces. 

A  third  imperative  is  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  markets  on  which  the  developing 
countries  can  place  their  goodit.  These  coun- 
tries must  sell  their  products  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  industrial  equipment  needed  for  de- 
velopment. We  have  made  slgalflcant  strides 
toward  keeping  our  market  ojten  to  the  sur- 
plus production  of  all  countries  of  the  free 
world  through  the  extension  of  our  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  on  a  realistic,  long- 
term  basis.  We  are  also  working  with  other 
countries  to  expand  trade  through  the  oper- 
ations of  tbe  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  We  must  continue  to  pursue 
ways  to  remove  artificial  nvtraints  upon 
world  trade— our  own  and  those  imposed  by 
others.  Since  many  of  the  less  developed 
countries  now  find  their  e>.ports  concen- 
trated in  a  few  primary  commodities,  we 
must  stand  ready  to  study  ways  to  help 
avoid  disastrous  price  fluctuations,  and  to 
assist  them  In  diversifying  tlielr  economies. 

A  fourth  requirement  for  the  newly 
emerging  nations  is  the  crying  need  for  the 
technical  and  managerial  skills  which  are 
the  bedrock  of  development.  Without  them, 
no  amount  of  capital  will  bring  about  growth. 
The  United  States  has.  over  a  i>erlod  of  years. 


made  Important  contributions  In  this  area: 
bilaterally,  through  our  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  and  multllater- 
ally,  through  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  need 
for  technical  skills  is  fully  recognized  by  the 
developing  nations  themselves.  For  example, 
the  recent  annual  report  of  the  Colombo 
plan's  consultative  committee,  said: 

"In  a  year  which  has  seen  intensive  con- 
sideration given  to  increasing  the  capital  re- 
sources of  leading  lending  institutions.  It  Is 
now  urgent  that  the  less  developed  countries 
give  greater  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  human  skills  which  can  assure  the  ap- 
propriate and  effective  utUizatlon  of  these 
capital  resources." 

A  fifth  necessity  Is  private  investment.  If 
we  are  to  be  of  maximum  help  to  less  de- 
veloped countries,  our  private  resoiirces — 
which  are  far  larger  than  those  Government 
can  possibly  provide — must  be  welcomed  and 
drawn  upon  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
We  are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  stimulate 
the  flow  of  private  American  investment 
abroad.  The  investment  guaranty  program 
of  the  ICA  has  been  steadily  expanding. 
Through  tax  treaties,  through  our  system  of 
credit  for  foreign  income  taxes  paid,  and 
through  other  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  United  States  is  endeavor- 
ing to  avoid  double  taxation  and  thus  facili- 
tate American  investment  abroad.  In  our 
current  tax  treaty  negotiations  we  have  in- 
troduced an  Important  Innovation.  We  are 
preparing  to  give  tax  credit  for  certain  in- 
come taxes  waived  by  less  developed  coun- 
tries as  an  Inducement  to  Investment,  as  if 
they  had.  in  fact,  been  coUected  abroad. 
Currently,  we  are  studying  ways  to  ascertain 
how  the  Government  can  more  effectively 
enlist  the  aid  of  private  enterprise  in  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy.  A 
group  of  distinguished  citizens  drawn  from 
the  Business  Advisory  Council  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Is  now  working  actively 
on  the  preparation  of  concrete  suggestions, 
and  the  President  has  stated  his  intention  of 
submitting  legislation  on  this  subject  to  the 
Congress. 

A  sixth  requirement  is  for  public  loans  on 
normal  bankable  terms.  Such  loans  are  now 
being  extended  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  These  organ- 
izations have  a  special  virtue,  for  they  draw 
on  both  the  pubUc  and  private  resources  of 
the  entire  free  world.  The  United  States  has 
believed  In,  contributed  to.  and  supported 
these  agencies  from  the  very  begitming.  The 
directors  of  these  institutions,  acting  upon 
an  American  suggestion,  have  proposed  to 
expand  their  resources.  The  United  States 
also  extends  bankable  loans  for  development 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic progress. 

A  seventh  requirement  is  for  development 
financing  which  wUl  provide  flexible  terms  of 
repayment.  Many  soxmd  projects  which  are 
essential  to  development  cannot  qualify  for 
bankable  loans.  It  was  to  help  finance  such 
projects  on  a  businesslike  basis  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  established  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  It  works  closely  with  our  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  with  the  World  Bank  to 
stimtilate  an  increased  fiow  of  bankable  loans 
for  development  programs.  One  of  its  ob- 
jectives Is  to  help  stimulate  private  enter- 
prise, which  is  so  essential  to  the  stabUlty  of 
the  less  developed  areas. 

In  Its  first  year  of  operation  it  has  proved 
Itself  as  a  highly  effective  tool  for  economic 
development.  It  deserves  your  fuU  and  ac- 
tive support. 

The  United  States  is  also  working  with 
Its  sister  republics  of  the  other  Americas 
toward  the  eetabllshment  of  an  Inter-Am- 
erlean  financial  Institution.  And  we  are 
suggesting  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Development  Association  closely  af- 
filiated with  the  International  Bank.    Such. 


an  association  would  be  b  miiltllateral  ver- 
sion of  our  own  Development  Loan  Fund. 
It  would  provide  a  means  whereby  other 
countries  able  to  do  so  could  join  in  financ- 
ing development  projects.  We  are  now  ac- 
tively examining  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
institution  with  our  friends  and  aUies.  This 
proposal,  as  many  of  you  know,  sprang  orig- 
inally from  an  imaginative  concept  of  Sen- 
ator MoKBONTT,  who  has  long  been  a  leader 
in  our  Nation's  efforts  to  aid  the  newly 
emerging  peoples. 

Now,  I  have  been  discussing  the  impera- 
tives which  depend  heavily  upon  the  Initia- 
tives and  the  resources  of  the  more  developed 
nations. 

There  are  other  imperatives  of  economic 
development  which  rest  largely  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  underdeveloped  nations  them- 
selves.    I  shall   mention  them   brtefiy: 

1.  The  need  to  create  a  climate  in  which 
foreign  private  investment  can  flourish. 

2.  The  need  to  stimulate  national  savings 
so  as  to  accumulate  the  domestic  capital 
which  is  needed  to  insure  stability  and 
economic  progress. 

3.  A  willingness  on  the  part  of  indigenous 
capital  and  business  to  welcome  competition 
and  assume  risks  normal  to  healthy  free 
enterprise. 

4.  The  reduction  of  traditional  social  and 
cultural  barriers  to  economic  progress, 
whether  based  upon  class,  race,  or  tradition. 

5.  The  need  to  emphasize  scientific,  tech- 
nical, financial,  and  commercial  studies  in 
their  educational  systems — plus  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  more  talented  indi- 
viduals to  seek  training  In  skills  directly 
related  to  economic  progress,  rather  than  to 
pursue  education  primarily  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  social  prestige. 

These  needs  are  rooted  In  problems  based 
on  attitudes,  tradition,  and  established  so- 
cial patterns.  They  are  resistant  to  change. 
They  will  not  all  be  met  tomorrow.  But  they 
must  eventuaUy  be  met  if  the  newly  emerg- 
ing peoples  are  to  make  a  succeesfiil  transi- 
tion to  a  state  of  steady  economic  growth. 

Finally.  I  come  to  an  imperative  which  Is 
of  crucial  Importance  to  this  Nation.  I  refer 
to  the  need  for  redefining  our  national  pur- 
pose in  extending  aid  to  other  countries  of 
the  free  vrorld. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  we  havent  fallen 
Into  a  trap  of  our  own  making  when.  In 
seeking  suppcart  for  our  mutual  seciulty 
program,  we  present  it  to  the  American  peo- 
ple mainly  as  an  answer  to  the  menace  of 
Communist  aggression?  We  find  that  oiv 
motives  are  sometimes  misunderstood  abroad. 
I  wonder  if  we  havent  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  Identmed  in  the  eyes  of  large  parts  of 
the  world  as  defenders  of  our  own  status 
quo — ^rather  than  as  a  people  whose  motiva- 
tions are  founded  upon  principle  and  whose 
response  to  the  needs  of  others  arises  out 
of  a  deep  sense  of  moral  responsibility? 

We  must  clearly  establish  the  fact  that 
all  of  our  endeavors  in  the  foreign  aid  field 
are  designed  as  part  of  one  common  free 
world  enterprise.  We  must  consolidate  a 
communion  of  Interest  with  the  aspiring 
peoples.  I  know  of  only  one  way  to  shape  an 
image  of  integrity  and  responsibility.  That 
la  to  exhibit  Integrity  and  responsibility. 
This  we  have  most  assuredly  done.  But  per- 
haps we  have  allowed  our  good  deeds  to  be  ob- 
scured in  the  fog  generated  by  oxir  problems 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  neither  overlook  nor  mlnlmltae  the  dan- 
gers to  this  country  Inherent  in  masses  of 
men  and  weapons,  as  weU  as  technical  and 
industrial  resoinrcee,  in  the  hands  of  an 
Implacable  Communist  enemy.  Without 
question,  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  newly  developing  nations  Is  In  our 
national  self-interest.  However,  we  do  our- 
selves a  grave  Injustice  and  distort  our  true 
Image  before  the  world  if  we  give  our  foreign 
aid  program  a  wholly  selfish  cast.  For  this 
program  reets  squarely  In  the  great  tradition 
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Is  to  maintain  a  sturdy,  growing  economy 
In  the  United  States.     Our  ability  to  extend 
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of  ideallion  that  baa  motivated  tbe  American 
people  since  our  earliest  beglnnmgs. 

Tlie  ICarshall  plan,  the  point  4  program, 
and  the  present  mutual  seciirity  program, 
have  no  paraUel  in  all  hlstcoy.  The  wUllng 
acceptance  by  the  American  people  of  the 
challenge  to  help  free  other  peoples  from 
the  bitter  slavery  of  poverty  is  one  of  the 
greatest  moral  aehievements  of  this  century. 
We  should  not  permit  it  to  be  derided  by  the 
cynical  or  deprecated  by  the  uninformed. 

I  look  to  groups  such  as  this  to  help  bring 
about  a  wider  understanding  of  the  impera- 
tives of  our  foreign  policies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  That  imderstanding  is  crucially 
needed.  For  our  foreign  aid  programs  grew 
naturally  out  of  our  social,  cultural,  and  re- 
ligious Ixerltage.  We  have  accepted  a  great 
challenge  from  which  we  cannot  draw  back. 
If  we  answer  it  successfully,  we  shall  be  as- 
sured a  place  In  history  as  one  of  the  great 
humanitarian  peoples  of  all  time.  In  the 
words  of  Arnold  Toynbee: 

"Our  age  will  be  well  remembered,  not 
for  its  horrifying  crlmee  or  lU  astonishing 
Inventions,  but  because  it  is  the  first  gen- 
eration since  the  dawn  of  history  in  which 
mankind  dared  to  believe  it  practical  to 
make  the  benefits  of  civilization  available 
to  the  whole  humsm  race." 

We  are  the  natural  leaders  of  that  gen- 
eration.    Our  duty  and  our  path  are  clear. 

[From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald,  Jan.  29.  1959] 

Thx  Dutt  or  Rich  Natioks 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  President  of  Argentina,  Mr.  Frondizl, 
has  come  to  Washington  and  gone.  Un- 
like Mr.  Mikoyan's  visit,  his  was  a  state 
visit  in  which  the  whole  ritual  for  such  occa- 
sions was  observed.  But  Mr.  Frondizl  has 
left  behind  him  for  the  American  people  to 
ponder  what  can  fairly  be  called  the  most 
poignant,  and  it  might  be  the  most  embcu'- 
rasalng,  question  in  our  foreign  relations. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  ready  to 
recognize  the  principle  that  rich  nations  in 
the  world  community,  like  rich  individuals 
In  their  own  conununities,  have  a  duty  to 
help  the  poor  to  raise  themselves  out  of  pov- 
erty. "We  cannot  Ignore,"  said  President 
Frondizl  to  Congress,  "the  harsh  fact  that 
millions  of  beings  in  Latin  America  suffer 
from  misery  and  backweirdness  *  *  *.  When 
there  is  misery  and  backwardness  in  a  coun- 
try not  only  freedom  and  democracy  are 
doomed  but  even  national  sovereignty  is  in 
Jeopardy." 

This  principle— that  the  rich  have  a  duty 
to  the  poor — is  not  now  part  of  our  official 
philosophy  of  foreign  aid.  The  United 
States  has  made  subst  intial  contributions, 
and  not  all  of  them  hnve  been  wisely  and 
effectively  spent.  But  in  relation  to  our 
wealth  the  contributioLs  have  aot  been  very 
great.  What  matters  most,  however,  is  that 
Congress  has  voted  thjse  contributions  on 
what  is  humanly  spealcing  a  i^elf-defeating 
principle.  They  have  not  been  voted  on  tho 
principle  that  the  rich  have  a  duty  to  the 
poor  but  on  the  theory  that  we  are  sub- 
sidizing our  allies  in  the  cold  war.  Because 
Latin  America  has  not  been  in  the  frontline 
of  the  cold  war,  we  have  done  comparatively 
little  about  the  misery  and  backwardness 
of  Latin  America. 

This  theory — that  foreign  aid  is  an  instru- 
ment of  the  cold  war,  and  would  not  other- 
wise be  necessary  or  desirable — was  Chal- 
lenged by  President  Frondizl.  On  this  point, 
there  were  as  he  spoke  men  in  high  places 
who  were  prepared  to  understand  him.  No- 
table among  them  was  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon, 
who  is  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  In  charge 
of  economic  affairs.  On  January  16  before 
the  Foimdatlon  for  Religious  Action.  Mr. 
Dllk>n  made  a  speech  which  had  little  at- 
tention at  the  time  but  Is  of  great  and  far- 
reaching  consequence. 


After  saying  that  there  was  no  need  before 
that  audience  to  spell  out  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  tbe  Soviet  challenge,  Mr.  Dillon  went 
on  "to  examine  with  you  the  demands  being 
made  upon  our  resources  and  upon  our  con- 
sciences to  help  raise  the  living  sttmdards 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa.  Latin  Amer- 
ica. These  are  the  areas  where  most  of  man- 
kind lives  and  where  the  struggle  between 
freedom  and  totalitarianism  may  ultimately 
be  decided.  The  need  to  help  these  peoples 
forward  on  the  road  to  economic  progress 
would  confront  us  even  if  communism  and 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  simply  didn't  exist." 

Why?  For  the  samo  fundamental  rea- 
son.  which  is  at  once  a  matter  of  morals  and 
or  prudence,  that  we  htve  learned  to  accept 
the  view  that  within  a  nation  great  extremes 
of  poverty  and  riches  are  Intolerable  to  our 
consciences  and  subversive  of  the  social  order. 
We  now  live  in  a  world  oommunity.  and  the 
most  portentous  fact  about  the  age  in  which 
we  live  Is  that  the  gap  between  the  rich 
peoples  of  Western  Surope,  North  America, 
and  Australasia  on  the  one  hand,  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  Am<u-lca  on  the  other, 
is  enormous.  Worse  still,  the  gap  is  widen- 
ing. Rich  peoples  are  getting  richer  faster 
than  the  poor  peoples  *re  overcoming  their 
poverty. 

The  rich  countries,  with  a  total  population 
of  about  400  million,  have  an  average  in- 
come per  capita  of  about  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  more  than 
2,000  a  year.  The  underdeveloped  countries, 
leaving  out  Communist  China,  have  a  popu- 
lation of  over  a  billion  and  an  average  in- 
come of  only  $60  a  year.  During  the  past  50 
years,  the  per  capita  Income  in  the  West 
has  doubled,  and  it  is  rising  appreciably  each 
year.  In  the  poorer  countries,  the  p>er  capita 
Income  has  increased  very  little,  and  in 
many  places  it  has  deteriorated. 

These  are,  I  believe,  the  overriding  facts 
of  the  times  ^e  live  in  and  of  the  world  in 
which  we  have  to  play  so  big  a  part.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  on  our  response 
to  these  facts  will  depend — if  we  do  not  all 
go  up  In  the  smoke  of  a  world  war — our 

prospects  In  the  cold  war,  and  our  position 
in  the  decades  to  come  as  a  world  power. 
This  does  not  mean,  and  no  one  should  be  so 
silly  as  to  suppose  that  it  does,  that  we  who 
are  only  about  7  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, can  eliminate  the  immemorial  misery 
of  half  of  the  human  race.  What  we  can  do 
is  to  raise  considerably  the  amount  we  in- 
vest or  lend  to  the  key  countries  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Thus  we  can 
well  afford  to  set  aside  something  in  the 
order  of  $5  billion  anntiaily  for  development 
and  reconstruction.  For  that  would  not  be 
much  mpre  than  1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  prod\x;t. 

The  way  we  make  our  contribution  is  at 
least  as  Important  as  tbe  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution. For  insofar  as  we  treat  the  con- 
tributions as  a  subsidy  to  buy  allies  in  the 
cold  war,  they  do  as  much,  probably  more, 
harm  than  they  do  good.  For  then  we  pre- 
sent ourselves  In  the  guise  of  a  great  impe- 
rial power  seeking  to  buy  dependents,  and 
that  is  a  principal  reajion  why  with  all  the 
fuss  about  our  foreign  aid  programs,  we  have 
been  losing,  not  gaining,  friends  in  the 
world. 

The  whole  operation  of  foreign  aid  would 
wear  a  different  face  if  it  were  founded  on 
the  principle — laid  down  by  Mr.  Dillon — 
that  we  make  a  contribution  because  it  is 
the  simple  duty  of  the  rich  to  help  the  poor. 
It  wouid  be  a  noble  act,  which  would  pay  big 
dividends  in  self-respect  at  home  and  good- 
will abroad,  if  the  Government  would  de- 
clare the  principle  that  to  fight  against  pov- 
erty is  a  duty,  not  an  mstrtiment  of  our 
military  strategy. 

I  do  not  myself  think  It  Is  wishful  think- 
ing to  believe  that  Congress  and  the  people, 
who  are  now  bored  with  foreign  aid  as  it  is 
presented  and  administered,  would  respond 


much  more  readily  if  it  were  inspired  by  a 
big  idea,  rather  than  by  small  and  calculat- 
ing notions  of  how  to  score  points  In  » 
contest. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
INSTITUTE  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow. Friday.  January  30,  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Institute  of  International 
Education.  America's  and  the  world's 
oldest  and  largest  private  multinational 
organization  concerned  with  the  Inter- 
change of  scholars,  technicians,  and 
leaders,  will  celebrate  the  completion  of 
40  years  of  work  In  building  better  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  an  anni- 
versary worthy  of  note  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  United  States,  unlike  other 
countries  where  government  has  usually 
controlled  exchange  of  persons  with  for- 
eign countries,  private  organizations 
pioneered  in  developing  cultural  rela- 
tions with  other  nations.  HE  and  a 
host  of  other  private  groups — founda- 
tions, service  clubs,  corporations,  re- 
ligious groups,  women's  clubs,  and  col- 
leges and  universities — long  ago  accepted 
responsibility  for  deepening  understand- 
ing of  th«  United  States  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  of  other  nations  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Institute — or  TIE.  as  it  is  com- 
monly known  throughout  the  world — 
was  the  idea  of  three  great  Americans: 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Stephen  Dug- 
gan,  and  Elihu  Root.  They  believed 
that  as  men  and  women  of  all  nations 
came  to  understand  each  other  through 
living  together,  studying  together,  work- 
ing together,  playing  together,  we  would 
lay  a  stronger  foundation  for  peace. 
TIE  has  for  40  years  devoted  all  its  efforts 
to  making  this  dream  a  reality.  The 
institute's  board  of  trustees — which  has 
always  been  a  distinguished  roster  of 
American  educational,  biisiness,  and 
civic  leaders — and  the  three  men  who 
have  directed  HE'S  course  since  1919 — 
the  late  Stephen  aivd  Lawrence  Duggan 
and  the  present  president,  Kenneth  Hol- 
land, have  built  a  Arm  base  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  private  citizens  in  a  con- 
structive approach  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  U.S.  Government  recognized  the 
significance  of  official  support  of  this 
field  within  the  memory  of  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  It  was  only  20  years 
ago  when  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
set  up  the  first  Cultural  Relations  Divi- 
sion to  work  out  an  Integrated  program 
for  developing  U.S.  cultural  ties  with 
other  countries.  It  has  been  only  a  little 
more  than  10  years  since  the  Congress 
began  to  appropriate  a  relatively  small 
sum  of  money  to  strengthen  this  arm  of 
our  foreign  relations. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  naturally  turned 
to  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation for  help  in  administering  the  U.S. 
Government's  exchange  program  for  stu- 
dents. Since  the  wise  policy  decision  of 
the  Congress  was  to  utilize  private  agen- 
cies to  the  maximum  in  such  progrrams, 
HE  was  a  logical  choice.  XLE  had  then 
been  working  in  this  field  for  20  years 


no  amount  of  capital  will  bring  about  growth,     national  Development  Association  cioaeiy  ar- 
The  United  States  has.  over  a  jierlod  of  years.     flUatad  with  the  International  Bank.    Sudx 


aid  program  a  wnoiiy  seinsn  casi.    rur  T>aiB 
program  rests  squarely  In  the  great  tradition 
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and  had  established  close  cooperative 
relationships  with  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  other  key  groups,  both  In  the 
United  States  and  In  other  coimtries. 
I  believe  that  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  institutions  have  for 
the  past  20  years  benefited  from  this 
decision.  We  have,  in  fact,  in  typical 
U.S.  fashion,  established  a  unique  pat- 
tern of  public-private  cooperation  to 
achieve  an  important  social  goal. 

As  Senators  know,  of  the  approxi- 
mately 47.000  foreign  students  estimated 
by  IIE  to  be  enrolled  this  year  in  U.S. 
colleges  aiKl  universities,  cnly  about  4 
percent  receive  any  financial  support 
from  the  U.S.  Government  The  small 
Investment  of  public  funds  is.  however, 
vital  in  stimulating  and  supplementing 
private  contributions  and  the  expendi- 
tures of  foreign  governments.  The  in- 
stitute and  other  private  rgencies.  and 
colleges  and  universities  have  raised  the 
funds  to  carry  a  major  pait  of  the  cost 
of  this  substantial  exchange  program. 

The  history  of  the  inst.tute  typifies 
the  skyrocketing  interest  in  interna- 
tional exchange  of  persons  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  In  1919  and  1920  the 
institute  brought  to  the  irnited  States 
4  distinguished  European  scholars;  this 
year  nearly  5,000  U.S.  and  foreign  citi- 
zens from  80  countries  will  be  directly 
related  to  IIEs  2-way  exchange.  In 
1919  IIE  had  3  employees  in  New  York 
City;  in  1958-59  the  pai tlcipation  of 
U.S.  Citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try rcQuired  the  expansion  of  the  staff 
to  275  men  and  women  in  New  York. 
Chicago,  Denver,  Houston,  and  San 
Francisco.  In  1919,  IIE  wais  financially 
supported  by  1  foundation;  this  year  the 
list  of  contributors  includes  more  than 
40  foundations,  as  well  as  colleges  and 
universities,  individuals,  and  a  growing 
number  of  corporations  and  labor 
unions.  These  contributions  are  supple- 
mented by  the  reimbursements  which  the 
institute  receives  for  the  programs  which 
it  administers  for  the  United  States  and 
other  governments  and  private  organ- 
izations. 

Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
institute's  40th  birthday  dinner  tomor- 
row might  well  be  a  part  of  the  third 
national  conference  on  exchange  of 
persons,  in  which  139  national  agencies 
and  organizations,  public  and  private, 
are  cooperating.  This  conference  dra- 
matically demonstrates  the  number  and 
range  of  individuals,  institutions,  and 
organizations  concerned  \«ith  IIE's  ac- 
tivities. The  national  priviite  and  public 
organizations  now  actively  involved  in 
supporting  international  exchange  pro- 
grams includes,  of  course,  educational 
organizations,  but  more  interesting  is 
the  broad  participation  of  professional 
associations,  business  groups,  labor,  re- 
ligious societies,  men's  and  women's 
service  clubs.  IIE  does  not,  of  course, 
deserve  sole  credit  for  this  nationwide 
expression  of  concern  for  developing 
better  imderstanding  among  nations. 
Every  citizen  is  eagerly  see-king  a  means 
by  which  he  or  she  can  contribute  to 
the  bope  of  a  peaceful  world.  Support 
of  well  plaimed  and  carefully  admin- 
istered exchange  of  persons  programs  is 
the  best  way  in  which  men  and  women 


at  the  grassroots  of  American  life  can 
feel  that  they  are  actively  helping. 

Some  of  the  contributions  of  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education  in  the 
past  40  years  are  listed  in  the  calendar 
following.  In  the  years  ahead  the  chal- 
lenge to  IIE  and  to  other  private  and 
public  agencies  will  be  equally  great. 
We  must — all  of  us — here  and  abroad, 
find  ways  to  live  peacefully  together,  or 
we  shall  certainly  perish  together. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  a  list  of  some  of 
the  highlights  on  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

Some  HrcKUCHTs  or  IIE*s  Ki:>Toar 

Fcbruiry  1.  1819:  IH  founded  by  Prof. 
Stephen  Duggan.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
and  Ellhu  Root  to  strengthen  international 
understanding  through  exchange  of  students, 
scholars,  and  Information. 

Issued  first  publication  telling  American 
students  of  study  opportunities  abroad 
(France).  B:gan  development  of  IIE  as 
information  center  on  intarnational  educa- 
tion and  exchange.  (Now  a'.iswers  2,000 
information  requests  p3r  week.) 

Pormally  organized  International  Rela- 
tions C:ub8  on  American  campuses  (they 
had  existed  before  on  informal  basis).  HE 
appointed  faculty  advisers  and  supplied  the 
clubs  with  literature.  These  clubs  are  now 
assisted  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty:  IIE  ar- 
ranged for  four  dLstlngulEhsd  foreign  schol- 
ars to  lecttire  at  U.S.  colleges.  The  insti- 
tute over  the  next  25  years  brought  for 
their  first  visits  to  academic  institutions, 
such  men  as  Jacques  Marltaln,  Carlo  Sforza, 
Andre  Siegfried,  and  Arnold  Toynbee. 

Nineteen   hundred   and   twenty -one:   First 

Student  refugee  program:  Tuition  grants 
and  financial  aid  secured  for  Russian  stu- 
dents in  UJS.  universities  who  could  not 
return  home  after  the  revolution.  (Subse- 
quent refugee  programs:  Germans  in  1933, 
Chinese  In  1942.  Hungarians  in  1956.) 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two:  HE'S 
first  student  exchange:  Five  Americans  with 
five  Czectis.  (1957-58:  3.044  foreign  students 
from  81  countries:  1,423  Americans  m  33 
countries:  administered  multinational  ex- 
change of  446  specialists  from  56  countries.) 

Nlnteen  hundred  and  twenty-four:  Dr. 
Dtiggan,  then  IIE  president,  persuaded 
steamship  lines  to  develop  student-third- 
class  passage.  In  1947,  to  facilitate  postwar 
travel.  IIE  coordinated  use  of  converted 
troop  ships  for  student  use.  From  this  g^rew 
the  independent  CouncU  on  Student  Travel. 

The  institute  brought  together  college  and 
university  administrators  and  government 
leaders  to  explore  problems  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States.  Prom  this  and 
subsequent  conferences,  grew  the  now  in- 
dependent National  Association  of  Foreign 
Student  Advisers. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six:  Estab- 
lished the  CouncU  on  the  Junior  Year 
Abroad  to  assist  TJS.  C(^leges  and  vmiver- 
alties  to  set  up  foreign  study  programs  for 
undergraduates . 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight:  IIE 
founded  work  student  movement — first  pro- 
gram to  bring  foreign  students  here  to  train 
in  banks,  business,  and  industrial  firms. 
The  Institute  now  handles  the  exchange  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States  of 
engmeering  students  who  work  in  plants 
in  the  summer. 

Nineteen  htmdred  and  twenty-nine:  First 
IIE  Latin-American  exchanges;  HE  o];>ened 
Its  Inter-American  Department. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twen-ty  to  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine:  Promoted  sum- 


mer study  abroad  for  American  students: 
organised  travel  opportumtiee  for  summer 
students.  ^^ 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty:  First  IIE 
exchange  of  students  in  the  arts. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-one:  XJ3. 
Oovenmient  asked  IIE  to  recommend  and 
place  students  for  first  Govermnent  ex- 
change program,  the  Buenos  Aires  Conven- 
tion program  with  Latin  America  (started 
1936).  IIE  has  administered  program  for 
Government  ever  since. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-seven:  First 
large-scale  IIE  exchanges  with  Asia  and 
Africa, 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-eight:  IIE 
delegated  to  help  administer  UNESCO  fel- 
lowship profram.  which  provides  exchang* 
of  specUllsts  for  technical  asslsunoe. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-nine:  IIS  ap* 
pointed  by  U.S.  State  Department  to  screen. 
place,  and  supervise  student  exchanges  un- 
der Fulbright  and  Smlth-Mundt  Acts.  IIE 
now  administers  all  Pulbright  and  Smlth- 
Mundt  student  exchanges  for  Government. 

IIE  undertook  for  the  XJJ&.  Department  of 
the  Army  to  administer  the  exchange  as- 
pects of  Its  reorientation  program  for  the 
occupied  areas  of  Japan,  Germany,  Axistria. 
and  the  Ryukyus. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty -one:  Estab- 
lished institute  regional  offices  in  Chicago, 
Denver,  Houston,  San  Francisco,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two:  The  in- 
stitute moved  into  Its  permanent  headquar- 
ters building.  1  East  67th  Street.  New  York 
City,  the  former  George  Gould  home. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-three:  Estab- 
lished roster  of  internationally  trained  per- 
sons which  now  contains  data  on  more  than 
275,000  persons  who  have  participated  in 
exchange  programs  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

The  conunlttee  on  educational  inter- 
change policy  was  established  by  IIE  to  give 
policy  guidance  to  agencies  and  individuals 
concerned  with  exchange.  The  committee 
has  issued  11  major  policy  statements,  the 
most  recent,  "Twenty  Years  of  U.S.  Pro- 
grams in  Cultural  Relations." 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-four:  The  in- 
stitute initiated  a  series  of  musicales  to  pro- 
vide a  hearing  for  young  American  artists 
who  have  studied  abroad  and  for  young 
foreign  artists. 

IIE  established  a  young  diplomats  pro- 
gram, privately  financed,  to  enable  young 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  In 
Washington  and  New  York  to  visit  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five :  IIE  began 
publication  of  Open  Doors,  a  yearly  census 
of  all  foreign  students,  teachers,  and  physi- 
cians in  United  States  and  American  stu- 
dents and  faculty  memt>erB  abroad. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six:  IIE  and 
World  University  Service  set  up  and  carried 
out  Hungarian  refugee  scholarship  program 
whereby  734  Freedom  Fighters  were  given 
scholarships  to  study  in  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities. 

IIE  became  American  administrative  arm 
of  lAESl^,  the  International  Association  for 
Exchange  of  Students  for  Technical  Experi- 
ence— a  private  organization  in  24  nations 
which  provides  exchange  students  with  stun- 
mer  training  in  mdustrlal  and  engineering 
firms. 

IIE  held  conference  on  the  arts  and  ex- 
change of  persons  at  which  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  arts  (for  example,  Martha 
Graham,  Aaron  Copeland,  Isabel  Bishop)  dis- 
cussed the  advantages  of  and  opportunities 
for  exchanges  of  artists  and  arts  students. 

Nmeteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight:  Opened 
department  for  East-West  exchangee  to  de- 
velop programs  with  the  Soviet  Unltm  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

Helped  organize  the  first  exhibitions  of 
American  designers  and  painters  who  studied 
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abroed  under  the  Fulbrlgbt  program.  De- 
signers and  painters  shows  tMth  now  touring 
country. 

HE  bandied  arrangements  for  Van  Cllbum 
and  Joyce  Fllssler  to  compete  In  the  Tschal- 
kovsky  festival  In  Moscow. 

IIE  and  Pan  American  Union  In  coopera- 
tion with  Puerto  Rlcan  Government  spon- 
sored Inter-American  Conference  on  Ex- 
change of  Persona  to  increase  exchange  with 
Latin  America. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine:  IIE's 
Third  National  Conference  on  Exchange  of 
Persons  In  Washington,  D.C.,  January  28-31 — 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of  Its 
kind.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  national 
public  and  private  organizations  have  coop- 
crated  in  arranging  the  conference. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FARM 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  read  President  Eisen- 
hower's message  on  agriculture  with 
great  disappointment  and  considerable 
disgiist.  It  is  obvious  that  again  it  has 
been  written  entirely  by  Secretary  Ben- 
8on.  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  some- 
what of  a  failure  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Benson's  handling  of 
the  price  support  program  and  his  policy 
on  agriculture  as  a  whole  has  resulted 
In  the  greatest  farm  surpluses  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
greatest  cost   to  the  taxpayers. 

The  proposed  program,  if  carried  out, 
would  mean  the  elimination  of  a  great 
many  small  and  average  size  farmers. 
The  policy,  as  laid  down  in  the  message 
today,  would  only  make  matters  worse. 
It  would  mean  more  and  more  surpluses, 
more  and  more  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted today  are  the  worst  of  any  that 
he  has  made  during  his  6  years  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  some  of 
the  bad  features  of  his  proposals.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  good  features,  too. 
which  I  shall  make  mention  of  also  a 
little  later.  I  am  primarily  concerned 
with  the  proposals  on  wheat.  We  have 
great  surpluses  of  wheat  on  hand,  and 
the  cost  of  operating  the  program  has 
become  much  too  high.  Certainly 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 
However,  the  Secretary's  approach 
surely  is  not  the  right  one. 

Ho  has  two  approaches.  First,  he 
asks  for  discretionary  legislation,  allow- 
ing the  Secretary  to  set  wheat  supports 
at  from  nothing  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
with  a  promise  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future  he  would  relinquish  controls  over 
production.  Knowing  his  position  as  we 
do,  the  price  supports  under  this  kind  of 
program  would  probably  be  not  more 
than  $1.25  a  bushel,  if  they  would  be 
that  high. 

The  President  in  his  message  states 
that  he  would  Uke  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion Of  the  new  corn  support  legis- 
lation which  Congress  passed  last  year. 
There  is  practically  no  similarity  what- 
ever between  the  two  programs.  In 
fact,  the  proposed  wheat  program  is  far 
worse  than  the  corn  program  enacted  a 
year   ago,   and   that   was   bad   enough. 


Under  the  corn  program,  most  farmers 
will  get  higher  price  supports  this  year, 
with  no  controls  over  production.  They 
get  90  percent  of  the  average  cash  price 
they  received  for  com  for  the  previous 
3-year  period,  with  no  production  con- 
trols, and  a  minimum  support  price  of 
65  percent  of  parity. 

What  is  the  proposal  for  wheat? 
Wheat  farmers  have  already  taken  a  30 
percent  cut  in  their  quotas  some  4  years 
ago.  Under  the  present  program,  the 
minimum  support  is  75  percent  of  parity, 
or  approximately  $1.82  a  bushel.  Under 
the  new  proposal,  a  farmer,  in  order  to 
get  75  percent  of  the  average  cash  price 
received  for  the  previous  3  years  would 
have  to  cut  his  production  approxi- 
mately 40  percent.  That  40  percent  cut 
would  reduce  the  farmer's  income  by  ap- 
proximately 40  percent.  Seventy-five 
percent  under  this  proposal  would  bring 
the  farmer  approximately  $1.45  a  bushel 
for  the  first  year;  and  then  in  succeeding 
years  it  would  gradually  be  reduced  be- 
low that  level.  In  times  of  low  produc- 
tion farmers  need  a  better  price,  not  a 
lower  price,  for  their  products  sold  on 
the  market. 

In  the  message  It  is  stated  that  there 
have  been  many  new  developments  In 
wheat  farming,  which  have  led  to  great- 
er production.  That  Is  true.  However, 
I  doubt  if  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
has  increased  as  sharply  as  has  been  the 
case  with  corn.  Certainly  the  cost  of 
farm  operations,  which  is  not  mentioned 
at  all  by  Benson,  has  increased  far  more 
sharply  than  most  people  realize.  There 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of 
farm  operations  year  after  year  for  the 
past  10  or  12  years.  About  15  years  ago 
a  wheat  farmer  or  a  grain  farmer  farm- 
ing about  a  thousand  acres  had  a  total 
investment  in  farm  machinery  of  only 
about  $7,000  and  not  more  than  $10,000. 
Now  the  average  grain  farmer  must 
have  an  investment  in  farm  machinery 
of  from  $45,000  to  $50,000. 

I  stated  previously  that  the  cost  of 
everything  the  farmer  must  buy,  par- 
ticularly farm  machinery,  has  increased 
year  after  year.  Combines,  for  example, 
which  about  10  years  ago  cost  $4,000  or 
$5,000,  now  cost  $8,000  to  $10,000.  The 
cost  of  all  farm  repairs  has  Increased  in 
like  proportion. 

The  proposed  program  is  totally  un- 
acceptable. It  would  lower  farm  income 
still  more  and  break  the  small  and  aver- 
age grain  farmers  of  this  Nation.  Cer- 
tainly no  farmer  can  take  a  further  cut 
of  40  percent  in  production  and  a  fur- 
ther cut  in  the  price  he  receives  for  his 
commodities. 

There  are  much  better  approaches  to 
the  wheat  surplus  problem  and  to  the 
wheat  price  support  program.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  so  far  is  the  one  made  by 
the  oldest  of  all  farm  organizations  and 
one  of  the  most  respected,  the  National 
Grange.  It  is  also  the  program  of  the 
National  Wheatgrowers'  Association.  It 
is  the  domestic  parity  plan,  sometimes 
called  the  two-price  system.  Under  this 
program  no  export  subsidies  of  any  kind 
would  be  needed.  There  would  be  no 
storage  cost  after  the  first  year  or  two  of 
its  operation.  There  would  be  no  price 
support  cost  whatever.    It  would  place 


wheat  on  a  competitive  basis  not  only 
domestically  but  in  all  foreign  marketa 
of  the  world.  It  would  be  a  self -financ- 
ing program.  There  would  be  no  cost 
to  the  Government.  It  would  coincide,  I 
believe,  with  the  price  support  programs 
of  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
Few  people  realize  that  96  percent  of  aU 
the  wheat  produced  in  the  world  today 
is  produced  imder  some  kind  of  price 
support  program. 

It  is  usually  either  a  two-price  or  a 
multiple-price  system.  The  domestic 
price — two  price — would  be  a  far  better 
approach,  and  I  hope  Congress  wlU 
approve  it  this  session. 

Some  of  the  proposals  made  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  his  message  today 
are  highly  commendable.  The  extension 
of  Public  Law  480  and  the  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act  are  in  this  category. 

Then,  too,  the  message  embodies  many 
proposals  for  controls  designed  to  de- 
crease the  production  of  wheat.  One  of 
them  is  the  elimination  of  the  15-acre 
provision,  which  the  message  states  is 
responsible  for  600  million  bushels  a  year 
of  our  wheat  surplus.  The  President 
also  proposes  that  production  controls 
be  placed  on  a  bushel  basis  rather  than 
on  an  acreage  basis.  I  introduced  a  bill 
in  1957  proposing  exactly  the  same  thing, 
but  Secretary  Benson  sent  a  letter  to 
Congress  opposing  it.  Had  he  been  as 
enlightened  in  1957  as  he  is  today,  and 
accepted  bushel  controls  for  wheat  rather 
than  acreage  controls,  there  would  be  a 
far  smaller  surplus  of  wheat. 

I  approve  of  many  of  the  other  pro- 
posals of  the  President.  One  of  them 
would  place  a  higher  i>enalty  on  the 
overseeding  of  wheat. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  cost  of 
the  various  farm  programs  and  their 
operation  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. One  can  hardly  pick  up  a  news- 
paper or  a  magazine  today  without  see- 
ing the  statement  that  the  cost  of  the 
farm  program  is  $6  billion  or  $7  billion. 
The  average  jperson  in  the  Nation  read- 
ing such  a  statement  believes  that  the 
$6  billion  or  $7  billion,  whichever  figure 
one  may  use,  goes  as  a  subsidy  to  agri- 
culture; that  the  farmers  themselves  re- 
ceive the  $6  bUlion  or  $7  billion  in  cash 
subsidy  payments.  Benson  makes  no 
effort  to  present  the  true  facts  to  the 
public. 

I  have  here  some  figures  which  I  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture through  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. According  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  was  $4,875  million;  for  fiscal 
year  1959.  $7,341  million.  The  President 
is  proposing  a  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  next  year  of  $8,450  mil- 
lion. But  I  should  like  to  cite  some  of 
the  programs  and  some  of  the  costs 
which  are  charged  as  expenditures  to 
agriculture,  when  actually  they  are  of 
far  more  benefit  to  other  people  than 
they  are  to  our  farmers.  Yet  they  appear 
in  the  budget  as  a  subsidy  to  our  farmers. 

For  example,  for  fiscal  year  1959,  when 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  $7,341  million, 
the  cost  of  the  Public  Law  480  program 
is  $1,432  mUlion.  Much  of  this  money 
is  for  programs  which  have  Uttle  to  do 
witli  agriculture. 
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There  are  food  dlstribut  ion  programs, 
including  commodity  purchases  imder  a 
program  for  the  removal  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities;  a  program  for 
school  Ivmches;  and,  milk  for  school- 
children. Under  these  programs,  the 
schoolchildren  of  America  are  supplied 
with  commodities  amounting  to  $366 
million;  but  that  amomit  is  shown  as  an 
expenditure  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  unfortunately  most  people 
believe  that  the  farmers  of  America  re- 
ceive this  $366  million  in  the  form  of 
subsidy  payments.  Actually,  that 
amount  is  spent  for  food  and  milk  do- 
nated to  the  schoolchildren  of  Amer- 
ica. 

There  is  an  item  of  $590  million, 
which  represents  REA  loans  and  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration  loans.  The 
REA  has  a  repayment  lecord  of  prac- 
tically 100  percent.  I  know^  of  no  other 
loans  that  the  Federal  Government 
makes  today  which  have  such  an  ex- 
cellent repayment  record  as  those  of 
REA.  But  the  $590  million  loaned  to 
REA  and  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  this  fiscal  year  is  listed  as  a  sub- 
sidy to  agriculture.  The  people  believe 
that  the  farmers  are  getting  checks  for 
this  money,  when  actually  they  pay 
back  the  money  to  the  Government. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
are  made  mostly  to  farmer-veterans.  It 
is  the  only  way  in  which  these  veterans 
can  get  any  help  from  their  Govern- 
ment. Unlike  the  city  veteran,  the 
farmer  veteran  carmot  borrow  money 
to  build  his  home  as  is  possible  under 
some  of  the  Federal  programs.  These 
FHA  loans  are  made  to  persons  who  are 
not  eligible  for  loans  from  any  other 
banking  source.  Yet  the  repayment 
record  is  almost  90  percent. 

Then  there  has  been  a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural resources,  including  research. 
There  are  programs  for  meat  inspection, 
disease  and  pest  control,  education, 
market  development,  protection  of  soil 
and  water  resources,  and  forest  and 
public  lands  management.  For  these 
programs  there  is  an  item  of  $650  mil- 
lion. Yet  all  of  this  amount  is  charged 
as  a  subsidy  to  agriculture.  The  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  Ivunber  as  well  as  other 
receipts  from  the  Forestry  Department 
exceed  the  amount  appropriated  to  take 
care  of  our  national  forests.  Yet  the 
sums  appropriated  are  looked  upon  as  a 
subsidy  to  agriculture. 

The  farmers  have  not  too  much  in- 
terest in  meat  Inspection,  although  they 
believe  It  necessary.  But  who  gets  the 
benefit  from  meat  inspection?  It  is  the 
consumers  of  America.  Yet  the  costs  of 
this  program  are  charged  as  a  suhsidy 
to  agriculture. 

Next,  there  is  the  Wool  Act,  which  is 
self-financing. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  other  items 
which  I  should  like  to  mention,  but  I 
shall  not  do  so  now.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  table  entitled  "United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Budget  Expenditures — Based  on  1960 
Budget." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

vs.  Department  of  Affrtculture,  budget  ex- 
penditures {based  on  1960  budget) 

[MiUioDj  of  dollars] 
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Jan.  27.  1959. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  cost  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1959 
for  all  price  supiport  operations  is  $3,118 
million.  Under  this  program,  $73.8  mil- 
lion is  provided  for  milk  to  be  supplied 
to  various  people.  This  is  charged  as  a 
subsidy  to  agriculture. 

For  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, $64.8  miUion  is  provided  for  fiscal 


1959.  For  Emergency  Famine  Relief 
to  Friendly  Foreign  Peoples,  the  cost  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at 
$105.8  million.  This  is  a  gift  to  foreign 
famine-stricken  people.  Yet  under  the 
budget  this  amount  is  charged  as  a 
subsidy  to  our  farmers.  Still.  Secretary 
Benson,  on  television  programs  and  in 
his  public  appearances,  does  nothing  to 
tell  the  people  of  America  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  imder  these  programs. 

There  is  a  program  for  selling  our  sur- 
plus farm  commodities  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies. From  the  sale  of  our  surpluses 
to  foreign  nations  in  fiscal  year  1959,  we 
received  $1,048,600,000  in  currencies. 
These  foreign  currencies  do  not  go  to 
our  farmers.  For  the  most  part,  the 
currencies  take  the  place  of  foreign  aid 
programs.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
these  currencies  are  loaned  back  to  the 
foreign  covm tries  for  economic  develop- 
ment. But.  again,  this  item  is  charged 
as  a  subsidy  to  agriculture,  and  the  aver- 
age American  thinks  that  the  farmers 
are  getting  subsidy  checks  for  the 
$1,048  million. 

There  is  an  Item  of  $129  million  for 
the  barter  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  stockpiling  strategic  and 
critical  materials.     These  are  materials 

which  we  stockpile  anjrway:  Industrial 
diamonds,  manganese,  rubber,  and  many 
other  commodities.  For  the  $129  mil- 
lion under  this  program,  we  get  dollar 
for  dollar  value  in  return,  and  sometimes 
more.  Most  of  the  materials  acquired 
under  the  barter  program  are  worth 
more  today  than  when  they  were  ac- 
quired. Yet  this  $129  million  is  charged 
as  a  subsidy  to  agriculture. 

There  is  the  program  of  military  hous- 
ing for  our  own  military  personnel  in 
foreign  coimtries.  Oftentimes  we  sell 
food  to  the  foreign  countries,  take  their 
currency  in  return,  and  use  it  to  con- 
struct military  housing.  Yet  this  sum  is 
charged  as  a  subsidy  to  agriculture. 

There  are  many  other  Items  such  as 
these,  too  nimierous  to  mention  in  my 
speech  today.  However,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  table  entitled  "U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Summary  of 
Expenditures,  1960  Budget." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — Summary  of  expenditures,  1960  budget 

[In  millions] 


Commodity  Crwllt  Corporation: 

Price  supiK>rt.  supply  smd  related  programs 

Special  milk  program -- 

Special  activities  financed  from  CCC  fund: 
For  special  commo'llly  disposal  procrams: 

International  Wheat  Apreement 

Enu-rpency  famine  relief  to  friendly  j>eoples 

fales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currrnciea 

Barter  of  surplua  ■gricultural  commoditiee  for  strategic  and  critical  mate- 

riaLs  for  stockpile 

For  advances  for  animal  disease  eradication  activities -. 

For  advances  for  costs  incurred  for  inspecting  and  grading  tobacco  and  classing 

cotton 

Boll  bank  programs .._„ ....... . 

National  Wool  Act 

Otber  (military  bousing  loan  to  Secretary  tor  AGP,  etc.) 


Total,  special  activities  financed  from  CCC  funds 1. 552. 6 


Expenditures 


1958 

(actual) 


torn  8 

06.7 


82.4 

121  4 

1,073.2 

83.9 
19.8 

1.4 

81.2 
67.2 
32.1 


\9S9 
(esti- 
mate) 


(3.  lis.  1 

73.8 


A4.  8 

10.S  8 

1.048.6 

120.0 
1.1 

1.8 
99.3 
21.1 
53.8 


1900 
(esU- 
matc) 


$2,879.5 
73.9 


04.4 
1.033  5 

225.0 


1.5 

1.0 

80.9 

-2B.0 


1, 524. 9  1      1,  407.  3 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — Summary  of  expenditure*,  1960  budget — Continued 

[In  millioiu] 


Boil  bank  programs: 

Acreaffo  reserve  propiun 

Conservation  reserve  proRram 

AgrlCTiltural  conservation  program 

REA  loan  auttiorlEations 

FHA  loan  authortiations 

Permanent  aiithorixations  '. 

All  other  activities 

Total,  Department  of  Agriculture 


Expenditures 


1058 
(actual) 


$518.  8 
1.12.  s 
211.9 
2H><.  2 
2.'«.3 
17:?.  4 
fi90.  4 


4. 874.  9 


1959 
(estl- 
matt-) 


U.-i.  0 
22.1.  0 

31.";.  0 

27.S.  0 
ISrt.  K 
86H.  3 


7.341.4 


19(V) 
(esti- 
mate) 


$1.1 
342  1 
22.V  0 
32.S.  n 
1S4.« 
19.'>.  8 
81.V  7 


6,  4')fl.  0 


•  Excludes  National  Wool  Act  wiiich  is  reported  under  ".'SiH-oial  ;»cti\itii's"  ahove. 

V.S.   Department   of   Agriculture,   estimated     Receipts  to  U.S.   Treasury  arising  from  De- 
expenditures  for  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960         partment  of  Agriculture  activities — Con. 
in  the  1960  budget — All  other  activities  iMilUons  of  dollars) 

|In  millions  of  dollars) 


Agency  or  Item 


Agricultural  Research  Service.. 

Extension  Service 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

8oU  Conservation  Service 

Emergency  Conservation  Meas- 
ures        

Agrlcultuml  Marketing  Service: 

School  lunch  program 

Marketing  n^search  and  .s<tv- 
Ice,  and  payments  to  State."!. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Commodity  Exchange  .Author- 
ity  

Commodity  StahUltation  Serv- 
ice: 
Acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas 

Sugar  .Act 

Revolving    funds    (sees.    388 
and392)  ...       

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration: 
Operating    and    administra- 
tive expenses 

Corporate  fund 

REA,  salaries  and  expen-tes 

FHA: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

DLsaster  loans,  revolving  fund- 
Farm  tonant-mortgnge  insur- 
ance fund 

Offlre  of  the  Oeneral  Counsel... 

Oflicc  of  the  Secretary 

OfUce  of  Information 

Lihrary. 

Forest  Service: 
Forest  protection  and  utillca- 

tion - 

Fore.st  road  and  trails 

Other 

Total 


lO.SO 
esti- 
mate 


173.2 

63.8 

.fi 

127.3 

5.8 

144.1 

40.7 
4.3 


39.9 
r>8.  2 

3.2 


7.4 

- 12.  5 

9.9 

32.8 
-.6 

3.3 
3.3 
2.9 
1.4 

.8 


110.8 
31.1 

5.7 


esti- 
mate 


174.2 

C4.3 

.« 

129.1 

5.0 

101.0 

42.9 
6.7 

.0 


39.1 
75.2 

.4 


6.4 

'9.6 

31.3 
-7.9 

-.6 

3.3 

2.8 

1.4 

.0 


102.1 

24.0 

3.0 


868.3      815.7 


Change 


-fl.O 

+.5 


-fl.8 

-.8 

-43.1 

+2.2 
+2.4 


-.8 
+7.0 

-2.8 


-1.0 

+  12.5 

-.3 

-1.5 
-7.3 


-.1 

"+.'i 


-a  7 
-7.1 
-2.7 


-52.R 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  table  entitled  "Receipts  to  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Arising  from  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Activities." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Receipts  to  U.S.  Treasury  arising  from  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  activities 

IMlllions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  years 

1958 

ig.w 

esti- 
mated 

216.3 
ir>4.3 

1960 
esti- 
mated 

Fanners  Home  Administration, 
prtiu-i[>Hl  and  Interest  -     

215.8 
143.6 

281.0 

Rurril    Klectrlfleatlon    Adminis- 
tration, principal  and  interest.. 

168.7 

Fiscal  years 

1958 

19.W 

e.itl- 

mated 

1960 
esti- 
mated 

National  forest  receipts 

Other  L'cneral  and  .special  fund 

reo'iiit'i 

Trust  fiiti'l  ric^ipts    

Interest    paid    to    Tresisury    on 

VCC  I'orrowines.    

Interest    pnid    to    Treasury   on 

CCC  capital  stock 

97.6 

.10.  f. 

39.  ti 

418.1 
2.8 

124.0 

19.2 

3H.8 

147.5 
2.5 

134.0 

17.7 
3.S.  6 

372.2 

2.8 

TotiU  ' 

948.  1 

702.5 

96.').  0 

'  Total-s  do  not  include  sugar  excise  tax  collections  or 
cu.stoin.s  receipts,  :is  follows. 


IMilUons  of  dollars] 

FI.Hral  years 

1958 

19.'19 
esti- 
mated 

86.0 
840.0 

1960 
estl- 
mate<l 

Sugar  excLse  tax  collections. 
Customs  receipts    

85.9 
781.7 

86.0 
900.0 

_3^9         Jan.  27,  1959. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  that  concludes  my  rather 
brief  remarks  today. 

I  shall  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  stop 
Benson's  program  from  being  put  into 
operation.  It  would  certainly  ruin  not 
only  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  Nation, 
but  practically  every  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  ah 
article  entitled  "Farmers  Get  Only  Share 
of  Supports,"  written  by  Ovid  A.  Martin, 
farm  writer  for  the  Associated  Press, 
and  published  in  the'  Fargo  Forum  of 
January  25.  The  article  presents  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams and  how  much  of  the  cost  ac- 
tually should  be  charged  to  people  other 
than  our  farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faemebs  Qet  Onlt  Shasz  or  Suppoktb 

(By  Ovid  A.  MarUn) 

Washington. — Uncle  Sam  has  been  spend- 
ing around  t5  billion  a  year  on  farm  price- 
support  programs.  This  does  not  mean  that 
this  amount  of  taxpayers'  money  goes  into 
farmers'  pockets. 


Many  persons  and  groupa  other  ttian  farm- 
ers reap  benefits  from  this  outlay. 

In  his  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
President  Elsenhower  criticized  the  cost  of 
farm  programs,  past  and  future.  He  fore- 
cast such  outlays  at  94.490  million  in  the  new 
fiscal  year,  beginning  next  July  1. 

Such  statements  have  been  interpreted  by 
many  as  indicating  that  the  amount  of  tax- 
payers' money  Is  being  paid  to  fanners. 

Actually,  farmers  may  get  not  more  than 
around  93  >4  billion  of  the  indicated  outlay 
for  price  supports. 

Of  this  amount,  about  $750  million  would 
be  in  the  form  of  direct  payments  or  grants. 
To  get  the  remainder,  farmers  would  have 
to  surrender  wheat,  corn,  i>eanuts,  cotton, 
and  other  commodities  In  return  for  the 
money. 

Stated  in  different  words,  for  upward  of 
$2\  billion  the  Government  plans  to  pay 
out  to  farmers,  it  will  get  commodities. 
Money  paid  farmers  for  these  products  comes 
to  them  in  lieu  of  returns  they  could  have 
gotten  at  the  marketplace  had  they  chosen 
to  sell  there. 

The  commodities  acquired  by  the  Depart- 
ment have  a  monetary  value.  Of  course,  the 
Government  seldom  gets  back  ali  It  paid  for 
them,  but  the  entire  outlay  for  price  sup- 
ports Is  not  lost.  The  Government  has  been 
getting  back  about  70  cents  on  the  dollar  on 
these  products  when  disposed  of  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Actually,  the  President's  budget  estimates 
that  Government  losses — which,  in  effect, 
constitute  the  actual  cost — on  farm  products 
to  be  acquired  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  be  about  Si  billion. 

This  one  billion  added  to  direct  payments 
to  farmers  would  bring  the  net  cost  of  cash 
benefits  going  to  farmers  to  about  tl'^ 
billion. 

Charged  against  price  support  prognutna  in 
the  budget  are  outlay  on  surplus  products 
sold  abroad  for  foreign  currencies,  dona- 
tions of  food  to  the  needy  at  home  and 
abroad,  subsldlee  paid  to  exporters  for  selUng 
farm  products  abroad,  and  the  cost  of  axir- 
plus  farm  products  bartered  for  strategic 
materials  obtained  abroad. 

Elsenhower's  budget  estimates  that  fLOSS 
million  will  be  spent  during  the  coming  year 
on  farm  surpluses  disposed  abroad.  But  this 
win  not  be  a  net  outlay.  The  Oovemment 
will  get  foreign  currencies  in  return  for  these 
products.  These  currencies  will  be  used  to 
help  defray  U.S.  Government  expenses  in 
the  recipient  countries.  If  It  were  not  for 
funds  received  for  the  surpluses,  the  Oovem- 
ment would  have  to  dig  up  dollar*  to  meet 
these  expenses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  revisions  in  the  farm 
price-support  programs,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  agricultural 
message,  are  long  overdue.  The  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1948  made  some  needed 
changes  in  the  programs  for  cotton,  com, 
and  rice.  But  nothing  was  done  about 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  the  other 
three  crops  that  are  legislatively  desig- 
nated as  basic  commodities. 

Our  price-support  programs  have  ap- 
parently been  built  on  the  premise  that 
the  so-called  farm  problem  is  a  question 
of  the  level  of  price  supports  for  these 
six  basic  crops.  That  Is  a  false  premise. 
It  ignores  the  fact  that  the  six  basics 
bring  in  only  about  $1  in  every  $4  of 
farm  cash  income. 

About  85  percent  of  our  price-support 
spending  goes  for  just  three  crops — 
wheat,  com,  and  cotton.  The  same  three 
crops  produce  only  20  percent  of  the 
total  cash  farm  income.  TTila  means 
that  comparatively  few  farms  receive  by 
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far  the  larger  part  of  the  vast  simis  being 
spent  to  support  farm  prices  and  stabilize 
farm  income. 

Is  such  a  program  fair  to  other  agri- 
cultural producers?     Obviously  not. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  discrimi- 
nation in  these  farm  programs.  Wheat 
is  produced  on  about  l'/2  million  U.S. 
farms.  Less  than  600,000  of  these 
farms — about  2  out  of  every  5 — have  90 
percent  of  the  allotted  wheat  acres.  In 
other  words,  nine-tenths  of  the  money 
spent  for  price  support  on  wheat  is  ac- 
counted for  by  two-fifths  of  the  wheat- 
producing  farms. 

Cotton  is  grown  on  almost  1  million 
U.S.  farms.  Here,  again,  comparatively 
few  of  the  bigger  farms  are  responsible 
for  the  lion's  share  of  the  price-support 
costs.  Three-fourths  of  the  cotton  price- 
support  dollars  go  for  cotton  produced 
on  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  farms. 

I  say  this  is  unfair. 

Somehow  or  other  we  have  forgotten 
the  basic  facts  of  life  about  agriculture 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  forgotten 
that  there  are  two  broad  divisions  in 
agriculture.  About  2  million  farms  pro- 
duce over  90  percent  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts sold.  More  than  2>2  million  farms 
produce  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
products  sold.  The  operators  of  these 
small  farms  receive  little  help,  if  any, 
from  price -support  programs.  Many  of 
them  produce  so  little  that  the  level  of 
price  support  is  a  negligible  factor  in 
their  incomes.  Because  they  produce 
little,  they  can  purchase  little.  Many 
of  the  operators  of  these  farms  are  un- 
deremployed. Such  farms  are  not  fully 
productive  entities  in  the  national  econ- 
omy. These  are  the  farms,  and  these 
are  the  people,  really  in  need  of  sound 
assistance  in  raising  their  standards  of 
living.  I  repeat,  they  get  little,  if  any, 
benefit  from  price-support  programs. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture — the  big  producers  with  big 
allotments.  For  wheat  producers  who 
have  allotments  of  100  acres  or  more,  the 
net  budgetary  exE>enditure  for  price  sup- 
port this  fiscal  year  average  about  $7,000 
per  farm. 

For  cotton  producers  who  have  allot- 
ments of  100  acres  or  more,  expenditures 
average  $10,000  per  farm. 

For  rice  producers  who  have  allot- 
ments of  100  acres  or  more,  expenditures 
also  average  $10,000  per  farm. 

Where  is  the  principle  of  fairness  in 
such  a  program?  How  does  this  help 
the  small  producer — the  man  and  his 
family  who  really  need  help? 

Price-support  programs  of  various 
kinds  are  costing  us  over  $5  billion  this 
fiscal  year — to  subsidize  production  by 
comparatively  few  farm  operators — the 
operators  of  the  larger  farms,  the  more 
productive  farms,  the  more  prosperous 
farms. 

We  must  stop  this  senseless  drain  on 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Agricultural 
problems  have  not  been  solved  by  un- 
realistic price  programs.  They  never 
will  be  solved  that  way.  Better  farm- 
ing methods,  improved  marketing,  lower 
production  costs,  better  choice  of  enter- 
prise— these  are  the  solutions  we  must 
seek.  These  are  the  solutions  we  can 
help  make  avsdlable  to  each  farmer  on 


his  own  farm  by  means  of  sound  and 
effective  programs. 

The  President's  recommendations  will 
help  to  iron  out  the  inequities  in  the  ex- 
isting program. 

I  support  these  proposals  and  urge 
prompt,  serious,  and  favorable  action 
upon  them.    I  hope  they  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  farm  recom- 
mendations transmitted  to  the  Congress 
today  by  President  Eisenhower.  As  the 
President  points  out,  the  price  supix>rt 
and  production  control  program  now  in 
effect  simply  has  not  worked.  It  has 
been  costly;  it  has  failed  to  benefit  the 
farmers  in  greatest  difficulty:  and  it  has 
stimulated  production  of  huge,  unwanted 
surpluses.  Obviously,  therefore,  another 
approach  is  needed. 

The  proposals  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent make  sense,  in  my  book.  I  hope 
they  will  be  adopted. 

Let  me  put  into  sharp  focus  just  one 
of  the  many  problems  the  President's 
program  is  designed  to  correct.  I  refer 
to  the  burdensome  commodity  surpluses, 
most  of  which  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Early  in  1956,  the  Corporation's  in- 
vestment in  inventory  stocks — commodi- 
ties already  taken  over  and  owned  out- 
right, plus  nonrecourse  loans  extended 
on  price  suppwrt  commodities — reached 
a  peak  of  just  under  $9  billion.  That  is 
nine  thousand  million  dollars,  which 
sounds  much  greater. 

Up  to  recent  months,  the  Department 
worked  that  total  down  somewhat, 
through  aggressive  disposal  operations 
and  emergency  steps  to  take  land  out  of 
production.  Through  these  effective — 
but  costly — operations,  the  investment 
dropped  to  around  $7  biUion. 

But  the  breathing  spell  was  very  short. 
Production  of  farm  commodities  in  1958 
was  far  and  away  the  largest  of  record. 
As  production  increased,  price  support 
activity  had  to  be  stepped  up.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  investment  total  also  climbed — 
amounting  to  well  over  $8  billion  at  the 
end  of  November. 

By  next  July  1,  the  corporation's  in- 
vestment will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$9  billion,  or  about  equal  to  the  previous 
1956  peak. 

If  we  go  to  July  1,  1960.  the  De- 
partment estimates  that  the  investment 
will  be  just  a  little  under  $10^2  billion. 
It  is  a  staggering  figure  in  anybody's 
book. 

As  the  President  points  out,  most  of  the 
Investment  is  concentrated  in  just  a  few 
commodities.  At  the  end  of  November, 
the  Corporation  had  over  $6  billion  tied 
up  in  four  grains — wheat,  com,  grain 
sorghums,  and  barley.  Upland  cotton 
accounted  for  $873  million.  The  total 
for  tobacco  was  $616  million. 

Mr.  President,  $616  million  worth  of 
tobacco  in  the  Government's  hands 
would  make  an  awful  lot  of  smoke. 

The  investment  in  only  six  commodi- 
ties, therefore,  was  $7y2  billion — or  91 
percent  of  the  total. 

As  the  President  points  out — and  I 
think  the  figures  support  his  position — 
the  existing  price-support  programs 
channel  most  of  the  dollars  to  those  who 
store  the  surpluses  and  to  producers  of  a 


few  crops.  Farmers  producing  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
many  other  essential  conunodities,  have 
experienced  growing  markets  rather 
than  a  buildup  of  stocks  in  warehouses. 

Big  surpluses  are  bad  for  agriculture 
in  many  ways. 

First  of  all,  a  heavy  supply  of  a  com- 
modity, either  in  Government  or  private 
hands,  puts  strong  pressure  on  market 
prices.  Second,  large  stocks  mean  heavy 
storage  costs,  which  are  now  running 
well  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars  a  day. 
Also,  large  stocks  introduce  the  prob- 
lem of  loss,  through  deterioration  or 
spoilage,  which  is  a  special  danger  in  the 
case  of  perishable  commodities. 

The  President's  program  will  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  factors  which  led  to 
the  surplus  buildup.  More  realistic  price 
supports,  for  example,  would  reduce  the 
i  itives  for  excess  production.  With 
these  incentives  removed,  there  could  be 
a  shift  in  the  direction  of  less  control 
over  production.  Also,  we  could  look  to 
the  growth  of  commercial  markets  and 
to  reduced  farm  program  costs. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  heartily  sup- 
port the  President's  recommendations. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  these  recom- 
mendations will  be  incorporated  in  leg- 
islation at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  rejoinder  to 
the  commentary  which  has  been  offered 
today  as  to  the  agricultural  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  agricultural  mes- 
sage sent  to  the  Congress  today  by  the 
President  once  again  emphasizes  the 
vacuum  of  any  effective,  constructive 
leadership  from  this  administration  to- 
ward solving  any  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  country  in  relation  to 
agriculture.  It  is  a  disappointment  in 
substance  and  philosophy.  It  is  a  tragic 
failure  of  executive  responsibility  to 
admit  such  a  sterility  of  ideas. 

The  present  farm  program,  as  re- 
written and  administered  by  this  ad- 
ministration, is  a  coUossal  and  costly 
failure.  The  farm  message  admits  it — 
yet  shirks  the  responsibility,  and  offers 
no  altemative. 

Costs  to  taxpayers  are  increasing,  and 
surpluses  are  increasing.  The  economic 
situation  of  the  farm  economy  is  not 
improving  in  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
our  economy. 

The  results  to  date  have  been  ex&ctly 
the  opposite  of  what  the  administration 
has  assured  the  Nation  it  would  achieve 
as  Congress  followed  its  guidance  in  past 
farm  messages. 

I  note  for  the  record,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  write 
farm  legislation  have  been  rebuke  i  by 
vetoes,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to 
follow  the  outlines  of  farm  policy  as  laid 
down  by  the  sulministration.  The  ad- 
ministration has  its  farm  program, 
which  is  the  program  it  requested,  and 
the  program  which  has  been  a  failure. 

In  view  of  that  record,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  the  administration  expects  Con- 
gress to  be  satisfied  with  blindly  proceed- 
ing right  along  the  same  tragic  course. 

The  recommendations  from  the  White 
House  for  agriculture  would  mean  still 
lower  prices  for  farmers. 
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They  would  not  mean  any  effective  re- 
duction In  the  excessive  costs  present 
bungling  has  imposed  upon  taxpayers. 

They  provide  no  answer  to  greater  use 
of  our  abundance  other  than  Just  piling 
it  up  in  costly  Government  storage. 

It  is  distressing  that  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  all  the  array 
of  experts  and  technicians  at  its  com- 
mand— and  it  has  many  capable  people — 
cannot  decide  what  it  really  recommends 
for  wheat,  other  than  to  offer  two  com- 
pletely opposite  extremes,  neither  of 
which  effectively  meets  the  problem  nor 
protects  the  long-run  interests  of  our 
country. 

It  is  also  distressing  to  note  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  find  out  what  the  adminis- 
tration is  really  for  in  relation  to  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Development  Act. 

For  several  years,  despite  insistence  of 
many  of  us  that  this  program  should  and 
must  be  established  as  a  longer-range 
program,  the  administration  has  per- 
sisted in  recommending  only  a  1-year  ex- 
tension each  year.  The  result  has  been 
costly  confusion  and  poorer  planning. 
Now,  after  always  insisting  on  just  a  1- 
year  extension,  the  administration  sud- 
denly says  it  is  for  extending  the  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  say  1  year,  it  does 
not  say  2,  it  does  not  say  3 — it  just  says 
to  extend  it. 

If  the  administration  is  changing  its 
policy,  and  agrees  we  have  been  right  in 
saying  a  longer  extension  is  necessary,  it 
should  have  the  courage  to  say  so  and 
make  specific  proposals. 

If  the  administration  Is  against  a 
longer  extension,  it  should  also  have  the 
courage  to  say  so — even  though  its  own 
technicians  and  administrators  know  a 
longer  extension  is  needed. 

Sooner  or  later  the  administration  is 
going  to  have  to  make  up  its  mind  what 
it  is  really  for,  and  tell  us.  Its  experts 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  study  this  and 
other  programs.  Objective  studies  have 
been  made  by  outside  experts,  at  the 
administration's  request,  resulting  in 
recommendations  for  a  longer  range 
Public  Law  480  program. 

Is  the  administration  accepting,  or  re- 
jecting, these  recommendations? 

Congress  will  never  Icnow,  from  the 
present  agricultural  message.  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  find  out — and  must 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
far  more  and  better  facilities  for  de- 
veloping a  new  farm  program  than  are 
available  to  Members  of  Congress,  with 
our  Umited  staffs.  Yet,  if  the  admin- 
istration Insists  on  shirking  its  respon- 
Bibihty.  we  must  and  will  assume  it. 

Anticipating  such  a  failure  of  agricul- 
tural .statesmanship,  some  of  us  are  at 
work  on  trying  to  create  an  improved 
prosram.  I  am  pleased  that  in  this 
effort  we  have  the  most  able  help  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] 
as  well  as  other  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Our  aim  is  a  program  designed  to  pro- 
duce more  results  for  farmers  and  at  less 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

How  well  we  can  succeed  will  remain 
to  be  seen,  but  of  one  thing  Senators  can 
be    sure,    we    will   soon    provide    more 


realistic  answers  and  alternatives  than 
are  now  offered  by  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  recent  pronouncements 
on  the  agricultural  situation  by  adminis- 
tration officials  continue  to  lead  to  erro- 
neous conclusions  on  the  part  of  the 
consuming  public.  Certainly  it  is  not  to 
the  discredit  of  consumers  that  they  are 
used  as  pawns  in  a  game  played  against 
the  family  farmers  of  our  Nation.  When 
official  statements  reiterate  on  the  one 
hand  that  farmers  are  prospering,  and 
on  the  other  that  farm  programs  are 
costing  the  taxpayers  billions,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  many  consumers  never  look 
farther  than  the  farmer  for  a  whipping 
boy  to  berate  as  responsible  for  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  often  re- 
vealed in  publications  that  do  not  cus- 
tomarily reach  the  city  public.  And  it 
is  quite  apparent  to  farmers  themselves, 
and  to  the  businessmen  who  depend 
upon  agriculture  for  their  living.  My 
daily  mail  testifies  amply  to  this. 

Recently  I  received  a  most  straight- 
forward and  thoughtful  letter  from 
Charles  Ommodt,  manager  of  the  Cass- 
Clay  Creamery  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  Mr. 
Ommodt  enclosed  a  pamphlet  which  re- 
prints an  article  from  the  December  1958 
issue  of  Capper's  Farmer.  I  wish 
that  every  member  of  the  consuming 
public  could  read  this  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fine  letter  from  Mr. 
Ommodt  and  the  article  from  Capper's 
Farmer  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CASS-CI.^T   Creamert.  Inc., 
Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  January  7/1959. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator:  Now  that  Congress  has 
again  convened,  I  know  that  you  are  con- 
fronted with  many  great  problems  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  and.  of  course,  we  In  the 
agricultural  section  are  again  thinking  about 
the  problems  facing  agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  past 
few  years  has  used  lils  high  ofBce  for  propa- 
gandizing the  consuming  public  as  you  so 
well  know.  To  get  legislation  for  farmers, 
this  must  be  combated  and  I  know  of  no 
one  better  able  to  do  this  than  yourself. 
Farmers  have  not  b<;en  subsidized  by  the 
consumers'  tax  dollar.  In  reality,  the  pro- 
ducer has  been  subsidizing  the  consumer. 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  pamphlet  put  out 
by  Capper's  Farmer  which  certainly  speaks 
for  the  farmer  more  eloquently  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  read. 

So  far  aa  dairying  Is  concerned,  the  Sec- 
retary's approach  to  the  farm  problem  may 
be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  stepw  to  the 
future  freedom  of  our  country.  The  records 
show  that  for  the  year  of  1957,  Russia  pro- 
duced 121  billion  pounds  of  milk  compared 
with  our  production  for  that  year  of  126 
billion,  and  If  more  recent  figures  were  avail- 
able, they  may  even  have  surpassed  our  pro- 
duction by  this  time.  The  Russians  know 
that  food  speaks  louder  than  war  machines 
to  hungry  nations.  They  also  know  that 
by  playing  the  food  supply  right,  they  may 
win  over  more  of  our  friendly  natlona  in  the 
luture. 

Our  board  of  directors  and  myself,  as 
manager,  feel  that  there  was  no  Justification 
for  lowering  parity  by  the  veto  of  the  bill 


passed  by  Congress  to  hold  the  line  •  year 
ago.  It  reduced  the  Income  of  the  farmera 
patronizing  Cass-Clay  Creamery  $260,000  for 
the  year  at  a  time  when  their  expenaea  In- 
creased. Our  fanners  are  concerned  beeaxise 
they  can  no  longer  bang  onto  the  Secre- 
tary's slippery  scale.  Many  of  them  are  dis- 
continuing and  win  be  among  those  added 
to  the  overcrowded  labor  markets  which 
can  only  mean  more  unemplojrment. 

We  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts 
again  In  behalf  of  a  more  realistic  price  sup- 
port program  and  want  to  pledge  you  our 
support  and  assistance  In  every  way  we  can 
be  of  help  to  you. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  Ommodt, 

Manager. 


(From  Capper's  Farmer,  December  1958] 

What  Crrx  **eopli:  Should  Know  About 

Farmers 

What's  the  world  coming  to?  The  govern- 
ment Is  paying  farmers  billions  so  they  won't 
grow  stuff,  and  we  get  stuck  with  high  food 
prices.    Wish  they'd  pay  me  for  not  working. 

You  don't  need  oversized  ears  to  hear  re- 
marks like  this  in  almost  any  grocery  store. 
It's  easy  for  cUy  consumers  to  get  worked  up 
over  grocery  bills  and  the  expense  of  farm 
programs.  No  matter  how  you  slice  It.  food 
bills  are  high  In  dollars  and  cents,  and  we've 
been  spending  lots  of  tax  dollars  to  control 
crop  surpluses — and  we  still  have  surpluses. 

It's  easy,  too,  to  single  out  the  fanner  a« 
the  scoundrel.  He's  far  removed  from  the 
supermarket  scene  and  has  no  well  Inte- 
grated organization  behind  him  to  tell  hla 
story.  There's  no  real  spokesman  for  farm- 
ers; no  one  to  filter  the  facta  from  a  fog  of 
headlines  and  oratory. 

Is  the  farmer  a  highwayman,  riding  high, 
with  one  hand  In  your  pocket  and  the  other 
In  Uncle  Sam's?  Is  he  so  rich  that  we  should 
stop  using  tax  dollars  In  his  behalf? 

What  Is  the  real  story?  Let's  look  at  the 
facts. 

We're  Just  as  dependent  on  the  land  for 
food  and  clothing  as  when  we  shot  the 
buffalo  and  deer.  But  In  1820  one  man  could 
provide  food  for  himself  and  three  other 
people.  Today  one  farmer  feeds  himself  and 
20  others.  Soon  It  will  he  himself  and  25 
others. 

Here  Is  the  core  of  the  farm  problem:  In 
any  normal  peacetime  year  farmers  can  pro- 
duce more  than  the  market  will  take  at  prices 
fair   to   everyone   concerned. 

The  reason  Is  that  we  have,  through  re- 
search, education,  and  the  application  of 
mechanical  power  to  agriculture,  created  a 
whole  new  way  of  producing  farm  products. 
The  revolution  Is  still  going  on.  In  the  past 
18  years  farmers  have  boosted  their  efficiency 
as  much  as  in  the  preceding  120  years. 

Farmers  have  much  more  help  from  city 
workers  than  they  did  100  years  ago — trac- 
tors, chemicals,  fertilizers,  fuels,  an  abun- 
dance of  many  other  services.  Farmers  are 
free  to  specialize  in  producing  food.  And, 
since  the  early  1940's.  the  combined  per-acre 
yield  of  18  leading  field  crops  has  Increased 
dramatically — 40  percent.  But  producing 
food  is  only  part  of  it. 

The  food  business  is  a  chain  with  farmers 
at  one  end.  In  between  farms  and  shelves 
of  supermarkets  Is  the  marketing  sj-stem. 

The  off-farm  operations  are  handled  by 
some  6  million  persons  who  are  producing  for 
and  servicing  farmers  and  around  10  million 
who  are  distributing  farm  products.  Adding 
these  to  around  8  million  farm  operators 
and  farmhands  makes  about  24  million 
persons. 

We  call  this  combination  of  functions  by 
a  new  term — agribusiness.  It's  the  Nation's 
largest  business,  accounting  for  37  percent 
of  the  U.S.  working  force.  In  their  part  of 
It,  farmers  are  a  *14-bllllon-a-year  customer 
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of  Industry  and  labor — ^not  counting  the  bil- 
lions farm  people  spend  for  consumer  gooda. 

Are  farmers  to  blame  for  high  food  prices? 
You  be  the  Judge.  Last  year,  some  00  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  we  Americans  spent  for 
food  went  to  the  people  who  bought,  handled, 
sold,  processed,  transported,  and  packaged 
farm  products. 

A  little  less  than  40  cents  went  to  farmers. 

Or  let's  put  It  another  way:  If  a  farmer  In 
Kansas  gave  away  his  wheat,  we'd  still  pay 
17 '2  cents  for  that  20-cent  loaf  of  bread. 
If  a  cotton  producer  In  Texas  worked  only  for 
his  health,  we'd  still  shell  out  $2.75  for  that 
$3  shirt. 

Percentagewise  and  doUarwise,  food  mar- 
keting costs  are  at  the  highest  level  since 
1940.  In  1957,  we  spent  $55  billion  for  farm 
food  products,  against  only  $15  billion  In 
1940.  Of  this  Increase,  $27  billion  went  for 
marketing. 

But  before  we  start  pointing  the  finger 
In  a  new  direction,  let's  remember  a  couple 
of  things.  A  lot  happens  to  food  on  its 
Journey  from  farm  to  supermarket.  Con- 
sumers are  demanding  more  all  the  time. 
We  want  convenience  foods,  for  exainple, 
with  built-in  maid  service  •  •  •  heat-and- 
serve  rolls,  smaller  units,  better  packaging, 
prebaking.  precutting,  and  preselection.  We 
dldnt  huve  these  services  In  1940 — and  they 
aren't  free. 

Take  a  look  at  the  chart  on  the  right. 
It  shows  how  the  cost  of  all  farm  products 
bought  by  the  average  family  has  changed  in 
recent  years.  [Chart  not  Included  In  the 
RnroRD.I 

In  1946,  the  typical  market  basket  of  food 
cost  $767.  Of  that  the  farmer  got  $397.  By 
1957  that  same  basket  cost  $1,010,  but  the 
farmer  was  getting  only  8400. 

To  bring  that  closer  to  home,  that  means 
that  from  1946  to  1957  the  farmer's  share 
went    up   $3;    the   marketing   share,    $240. 

Here's  how  the  Increase  In  spread  was 
largely  accounted  for:  labor,  $296,  up  $130; 
transportation,  $73,  up  $33:  other  business 
cusu  $178,  up  $69;  and  Federal  Income  taxes 
added  $4. 

Before  you  come  to  a  verdict,  let's  look 
;  at  still  more  facts:  Frori  1952  through  1957. 
'  With  ever-increasing  inflation,  farm  prices 
actually  decreased  20  percent.  Here  are  the 
figures:  Total  farm  Incime  In  1952  is  esti- 
mated at  $15.1  blllior .  By  1956  It  had 
dropped  to  $12.1  billion  Last  year  It  skid- 
ded to  a  low  of  $10  8  billion. 

This  is  the  reason  why  food  prices  re- 
mained fairly  stable  in  ihls  1952-67  period. 
Think  what  would  have  .happened  had  farm 
prices  gone  up  at  the  came  rate  as  other 
cost-of-living  items.  We  would  have  [»id 
some  25  percent  more  for  food  and  clothing. 

Net  result  would  have  l>een  a  really  whop- 
ping burden  for  consumjrs — some  $70  bil- 
lion, at  least,  say  economl.sts. 

So  •  •  •  It's  only  fair  to  point  out  that  In 
the  1952-57  period  fanrers  actually  sub- 
sidized consumers. 

While  nearly  all  other  phases  of  our  na- 
tional economy  have  been  moving  upward  In 
recent  years,  agriculture  (.Imply  hasn't  kept 
pace. 

Although  they  make  up  12  percent  of  the 
population  and  produce  iJ5  percent  of  the 
raw  materials  for  industry,  farmers  In  1957 
got  only  4  percent  of  the  national  Income. 

And  during  this  time,  the  cost  of  prac- 
tically all  the  farmer's  tools  of  production 
has  Increased.  His  costs  in  1957  were  some 
$3.7  blUlon  higher  than  In  1952.  This  Is 
what  fanners  are  talking  about  when  they 
mention  "cost-price  squeeze." 

The  "squeeze"  has  put  a  lot  of  farmers 
out  of  business.  In  1950,  for  example,  25.- 
058.000  people  lived  on  farms.  That's  16.6 
percent  of  all  of  us.  Now,  8  years  later, 
though  population  has  Increctsed,  there  are 
some  6  million  fewer  fermers — and  they 
represent  only  12  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Stetes. 


And  remember,  too,  many  of  those  who 
remain  have  to  work  off  the  farm  to  make 
ends  meet.  In  1957,  for  example,  one-third 
of  the  net  farm  Income  came  from  off-the- 
farm  Jobs. 

Now  what  about  farm  subsidies?  Sure 
the  Federal  Government  helps  fanners.  But 
so  does  It  help  airlines,  schools,  the  petro- 
leum industry,  housing,  shipping,  and  so  on. 
A  fast  tax  write-off  plan  saves  power  com- 
panies billions  of  dollars.  Just  try  to  name 
a  business  that  is  not  receiving  some  type  of 
Government  aid. 

In  the  past  50  years,  for  every  $1,000  this 
country  has  spent  for  subsidies,  the  Anierl- 
can  farmer  has  received  only  $5.  That's  why 
farmers  get  awfully  tired  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  headlining  the  cost  of  farm  sub- 
sidies. 

Because  food  and  fiber  have  been  at  barjr 
gain  prices  compared  with  other  cost-of- 
living  items,  it's  discouraging  to  farmers  to 
defend  half-truths  about  the  $5  blUlon  the 
Federal  Government  takes  from  taxpayers 
to  run  the  national  agricultural  budget. 
Also,  to  continually  hear  the  charge:  "You're 
taking  money  out  of  my  pocket  to  support 
farm  prices." 

What  makes  up  the  agricultural  budget? 
How  much  of  It  goes  to  farmers?  Tlie  farm 
budget  is  something  of  a  catchall.  Many  of 
the  items  have  nothing  to  do  with  supporting 
farm  prices,  but  are  primarily  a  public  serv- 
ice. Take  meat  inspection,  for  example.  It 
has  been  a  $17  million  item  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assure 
the  public  a  safe  meat  supply. 

Other  public  services  Include  a  Govern- 
ment school  lunch  program  and  a  food 
donation  plan.  In  fiscal  1958  the  Govern- 
ment gave  872  million  pounds  of  food  from 
surplus  food  stocks  for  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  Institutions.  It  gave  1,400.000 
pounds  to  victims  of  national  disasters. 
And  1.973,000  pounds  were  donated  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  needy  abroad. 

We  could  name  more  Items  similar  to 
these.  Even  the  USDA's  crop  and  livestock 
estimates  are  used  more  by  processors  and 
merchants  than  by  farmers. 

Moreover.V  look  at  all  the  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  friendly  nations  since  World  War  n. 
A  big  portion  of  these  would  have  been  pur- 
chased at  U.S.  Government  expense  even  if 
there  had  been  no  surplus  disposal  problem. 
Using  our  food  abundance  has  given  our 
foreign  policy  leverage.  Farmers  feel  the 
costs  of  this  should  not  be  charged  to  agri- 
culture alone. 

Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  the  Government 
must  collect  from  taxpayers  every  dollar  that 
It  spends.  If  the  Government  loses  money 
on  price  supports — and  It  certainly  has — 
then  it  must  be  made  up  In  taxes.  No  one's 
satisfied  In  a  situation  like  this — neither  the 
rural  taxpayer  nor  the  city  taxpayer. 

What  should  be  done  to  spread  out  the 
national  Income?  Even  farmers  don't  agree 
on  Just  what  the  Government  should  do 
about  getting  them  a  fairer  share  of  the  na- 
tional Income.  Most  of  them  realize  the 
thing  that's  responsible  for  depressing  their 
prices — surpluses. 

But  how  do  you  get  rid  of  surpluses? 
That's  been  the  big  problem.  No  matter 
how  much  wealth  we  now  have  we  can  eat 
only  so  much — stomachs  are  pretty  Inelastic. 

We  have  an  excellent  disposal  record  for 
moving  our  surplus  stocks  out  of  Inventory 
and  Into  some  useful  consumption  at  home 
or  abroad.  Our  export  market  Is  Important. 
It  accounted  for  12  cents  of  every  dollar  the 
farmer  got  In  1957.  But  this  Is  a  market 
that  must  be  cultivated  Intensely.  We  cant 
get  rid  of  all  our  overproduction  In  foreign 
lands  without  acquiring  more  problems. 

Actually,  farmers  would  need  to  cut  pro- 
duction only  about  8  percent  to  get  rid  of 
troublesome  surpluses. 

Then  why  don't  farmers  Just  produce  less? 
That  would  be  fairly  easy  to  do  If  the  big 


business  that  is  farming  were  big  agricul- 
ture. But  it  Isnt.  It  is  some  414  mUUon 
farmers  scattered  over  a  Nation  which  has 
swelled  to  173  million. 

Organlzatlonwlse,  agrlculttire  stands  about 
where  Industry  and  labor  stood  some  50  to 
75  years  ago.  The  farmer  Is  an  Individual  In 
a  great  sea  of  competition.  He  Is  a  price 
taker,  not  a  price  setter. 

A  farmer  works  with  an  uncontrollable 
business  partner — nature.  Sun,  wind,  and 
rains  control  his  cash  register  like  a  fickle 
bookkcei>er. 

No  single  farmer  can  do  much  about 
changing  the  supply  of  food,  fiber,  and  to- 
bacco coming  to  market.  And  collectively, 
farmers  can't  produce  Just  exactly  what  our 
Nation  demands.  Agriculture  is  a  biological 
process  which  cannot  be  greatly  accelerated 
or  retarded  In  any  short  time. 

Too.  90  percent  of  our  production  Is  ac- 
complished by  2.1  million  farmers.  Some 
2.4  million  farmers  struggle  for  the  remain- 
ing 10  percent.  Working  out  satisfactory 
answers  In  a  farm  program  for  both  groups 
Is  no  easy  chore. 

What  farm  programs  have  been  tried  so 
far?  Congress  has  taken  two  broad  ap- 
proaches. It  has  built  floors  under  prices  to 
assure  the  farmer  minimum  guarantees  for 
his  basic  crops.  These  croi>E  are  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts.  And  It 
has  tried  to  cut  down  acreages  of  these  crops 
on  the  assumption  that  if  less  Is  planted, 
surpluses  wUl  melt  away  and  prices  will  go 
up  on  their  own. 

The  Soil  Bank  Is  an  example  of  the  second 
approach.  In  1957  some  5,235,000  acres  of 
land  were  taken  out  by  com  farmers,  12,785,- 
000  by  wheat  farmers,  and  3.015.000  acres  by 
cotton  farmers  as  part  of  the  program.  This 
part  of  the  Soil  Bank — called  the  acreage  re- 
serve— has  been  dropped.  But  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  portion  Is  still  in  effect.  Farm- 
ers are  asked  to  put  some  portion  of  their 
land  into  grass  or  trees  and  an  annual  rental 
Is  paid  the  farmer  for  each  year  of  the  con- 
tract— up  to  10  years. 

Our  m^Jor  farm  policy  revolves  around  the 
six  basic  crops  which  make  up  only  24  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  our  crops.  Congress 
sets  the  rules,  and  the  Government  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  its  agencies 
such  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
buys  or  takes  over  commodities  as  required 
to  provide  price  support.  Such  commodi- 
ties are  stored,  sold,  dl6p>osed  of. 

But  don't  price  supports  cost  a  lot  of 
money?  Not  as  much  as  you  might  think. 
For  the  4  fiscal  years  ending  July  1957  the 
total  cost  of  all  programs — primarily  to  stabi- 
lize farm  prices  and  Income,  Including  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  losses — was  about 
$7»2  billion. 

But  only  part  of  this  went  to  farmers. 
Part  of  It  went  to  business  for  storage  of 
products  and  other  costs. 

To  make  this  kind  of  price  support  less 
costly  to  the  Government,  there  have  been 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments. 
In  this  way  farmers  pay  for  the  help  they 
get  from  the  Government;  they  submit  to 
regulations  that  divide  up  the  right  to  pro- 
duce 

As  a  result,  farmers  are  much  more  effi- 
cient now  than  10  years  ago.  Progress  In 
know-how  makes  food  cheaper. 

If  farmers  farmed  today  as  they  did  In 
1940,  the  consumers'  food  bill  would  be  at 
least  $13  billion  a  year  higher  than  It  ctu*- 
rently  Is.  So  this  question  is  raised:  Which 
is  better,  to  have  a  surpltu  costing  the  con- 
sum.er  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year  in  taxes,  or  to 
save  him  $13-  billion  a  year  on  food? 

What  does  the  farmer  want?  At  the  mo- 
ment some  farm  leaders  are  pressing  bard 
for  lower  price  supports,  greater  flexibility, 
and  more  freedom  In  agriculture.  A  good 
many  farmers  think  this  goal  Is  desirable. 
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They  want  to  ojtgrow  Federal  programs  by 
gradually  strengthening  tbe  farm  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  farmers  realize  we  live 
In  an  era  chtu'acterized  by  the  minimum  wage 
and  generally  stabilized  Industrial  prices. 
Farmers  want  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  Increasing  costs  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. They  want  to  mobilize  their 
strength  to  bargain  on  a  more  equal  basis 
with  highly  organized  Industry  and  labor. 

Considering  the  Independent  character  of 
the  farmer,  he  has  In  general  cooperated  well 
with  Government  programs.  He  has  with- 
stood the  hard  knocks  of  low  prices,  a  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  and  higher  prices  for  what 
he  must  buy,  and  reduction  of  acres. 

He  has  tried  hard  to  compensate  for  re- 
duced acres — and  succeeded.  It's  the  basic 
philofjophy  of  a  farmer  to  produce.  Tradi- 
tionally he  feels  It's  a  contradiction  of  nature 
to  say  he  cannot  use  technology  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Just  how  much  does  a  farmer  have  in- 
vested? Farm  Investment  per  worker  in 
the  Corn  Belt  is  about  $50,000.  That  com- 
pares with  about  $15,000  per  worker  in 
Industry.  Farmers  have  $3  Invested  in  pro- 
duction for  every  $1  that  Is  invested  in  mar- 
ketlnig  of  their  products. 

When  prices  are  falling,  the  only  way  the 
heavily  capitalized  commercial  farmer  can 
stay  in  business  is  to  cut  his  costs  and  pro- 
duce more  volume.  So  farmers  have  by 
greater  capital  and  more  know-how  produced 
more  on  less  acres. 

In  1957,  there  were  about  319  million  acres 
of  59  crops  harvested  In  the  United  States. 
Our  harvest  almost  equalled  the  largest  in 
history — and  on  the  smallest  acreage.  The 
1958  harvest  may  equal  the  highest  ever 
recorded  In  this  country  despite  a  record 
low  In  acres. 

As  total  supplies  of  grain  have  been  built 
up  during  the  years,  increasing  percentages 
of  carryover  stocks  have  been  coming  under 
Government  control.  This  is  inevitable  un- 
der the  system  of  price  supports  we've  used, 
with  Government  storage  frequently  sub- 
stituting for  actual  marketing. 

Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  correct  this? 
The  1958  Congress  made  several  changes  in 
our  farm  laws.  More  changes  are  being  pro- 
posed. These  may  move  us  away  from  Gov- 
ernment domination  of  the  agriculture  in- 
dustry. And  they  may  allow  market  prices 
more  influence  In  guiding  production  and 
consumption. 

Farmers'  net  Income  climbed  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $13.3  billion  In  the  first  half  of  1958. 
The  total  for  all  of  1958  may  show  some 
Improvement  over  1957. 

This  gain  was  partially  due  to  winter 
freezes  In  1957-58  which  cut  citrus  and 
vegetable  crops  In  the  South.  Too,  cattle 
prices  climbed  a  bit  because  ranchers  held 
back  cattle  to  restock  ranges  blasted  by  4 
or  5  drought  years. 

Despite  seasonal  price  fluctuations  that 
may  £.eem  temporarily  to  favor  the  farmer, 
the  farm  problem  remains.  It  belongs  to 
all  of  us.  It  Is  as  near  to  all  of  us  as  our 
next  meal.  We  gain  8,000  new  mouths  to 
feed  every  day.  By  1975  we  may  well  have 
230  minion  people  in  this  country.  Well 
have  fewer  farmers  to  feed  us,  but  we  can 
count  on  a  healthy  agriculture  to  respond 
to  this  challenge. 

What's  In  the  future?  We  cant  hope  to 
eat  our  way  out  of  our  surpluses,  but  while 
we  are  working  our  way  out  of  them,  let's 
understand  Just  what  oxu-  situation  really  Is. 
Consumers  should  continue  to  benefit 
from  agricultural  research  and  marketing  re- 
search which  is  now  being  emphasized  as  it 
never  has  been  before. 

Chances  are  good  that  the  actual  propor- 
tion of  your  disposable  Income  spent  for 
food  will  continue  to  remain  fairly  constant— 
about  2S  percent. 

Tou  may  feel  food  prices  arc  higher  than 
formerly.     But  stop   and   think   if   you   are 


eating  meat  10  times  a  week  Instead  of  T. 
Or  U  you  are  eating  chicken  Instead  of  beans, 
or  eggs  Instead  of  oatmeal. 

Remember,  everything  is  high  in  terms  of 
dollars  compared  with  prewar  prices.  But 
this  Isn't  due  to  Inefficiency  in  production 
and  marketing  of  food.  It  is  evidence  of 
Inflation  or  of  a  depreciation  In  the  value 
of  our  money. 

Realize  that  It  to<:ik  the  average  factory 
eznployee  30  minutes  to  earn  enough  to  buy 
1  i)ound  of  choice  steak  In  1947.  In  1957 
It  took  him  18  minutes. 

Think,  too,  of  all  the  conveniences  that 
come  with  food,  all  of  which  put  direct 
pressure  on  the  budget.  And  consider  your 
supermarket  may  have  7,000  items  on  the 
shelves.  Nonfood  items  go  Into  the  grocery 
sack,  too. 

The  Important  thing  Is  to  make  wise  de- 
cisions, now  and  in  the  future.  Many  farm- 
ers feel  that,  before  we  drop  everything  In 
our  farm  program  for  something  new,  we 
should  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  road  back 
if  new  plans  fall. 

The  farm  population  Is  shrinking;  it  will 
be  only  a  little  more  than  5  percent  of  our 
population  by  1975.  So,  If  wise  decisions 
are  to  be  made  In  the  field  of  farm  policy, 
nonfarm  people  must  be  well  Informed. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  real  story.  This 
Is  what  city  people  should  know  about 
farmers. 

roOD    FOR    THOTXJHT 

"America's  hole  card  at  present  is  our 
food  reserve.  It  can  t)e  the  greatest  safe- 
guard for  peace  in  the  world  today  If  we 
use  It  to  aid  the  have-not  people  In  time 
of  trouble."  (St.anley  Andrews,  former  Chief 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions.) 

"We  farmers  are  not  faring  so  well.  We 
are  not  only  losing  ground  financially — we 
are  losing  the  understanding  and  respect  of 
the  American  people.  We  feel  that  loss 
keenly,  but  we  donf  know  what  to  do." 
(Claude  R.  Wlckard,  former  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.) 

"Agriculture  in  America  no  longer  stands 
alone.  Where  agriculture  does  stand  largely 
alone,  there  Is  usually  also  hunger  and 
famine."  (Dr.  Paul  Miller,  director,  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  Extension  Service.) 

"The  American  public  has  never  been 
hungry.  We  take  food  for  granted.  Per- 
haps a  24-hour  shortage  of  food  would  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  convince  the 
American  people  th.it  food  production  is 
as  important  to  our  security  as  the  latest 
armaments."  (Dr.  Russell  Coleman,  execu- 
tive vice  president.  National  Plant  Food  In- 
stitute, Capper's  Farmer.  April  1958.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRf:.  Mr.  President.  I 
found  on  my  desk,  when  I  came  to  it, 
the  President's  farm  message.  At  the 
top  was  a  note  marked  "Personal  from 
the  Secretary  of  Airriculture  to  Senator 
Proxmire:  Hope  you  can  support  this," 
signed  "E.  T.  Benson." 

I  feel  very  much  privileged  and  hon- 
ored and  flattered  that  Mr.  Benson  has 
sent  me  this  personal  note.  I  know  he 
has  done  it  with  all  sincerity,  and  I 
know  the  message  has  been  written 
with  complete  sincerity. 

This  proposal  is  100  percent  wrong. 
The  President's  recommendation  for 
farm  legislation  spells  sheer  economic 
disaster  for  American  agriculture. 

If  his  recommendation  were  carried 
out,  it  would  result  in  an  immediate  cut 
in  farm  prices  of  10  to  25  percent  below 
the  low  levels  of  the  past  3  years. 

In  future  years,  farm  prices  would 
continue  to  be  forced  down  by  annual 
reductions  ranging  from  3  to  8  percent. 


This  is  not  a  farm  program.  It  is  ft 
thin  screen  for  the  Federal  Government 
simply  turning  its  back  upon  the  Amer- 
ican farm  people  who  have  contributed 
more  than  any  other  group  to  progress 
in  our  national  effort  to  increase  ef- 
ficiency and  to  raise  our  standard  of 
living.  President  Eisenhower  himself 
has  pointed  out  that  farmers  have  in- 
creased their  output  per  man-hour  three 
times  as  fast  in  the  past  decade  as  work- 
ers in  the  rest  of  our  economy.  Yet 
farmers  alone  of  any  major  group  have 
suffered  an  actual  decline  In  real  in- 
come, while  others'  Incomes  have  in- 
creased substantially.  Farmers  today 
receive  less  than  half  as  much  income 
per  capita  as  the  rest  of  our  population. 

The  President's  recommendations 
today  are  a  bitter  redemption  of  the 
promises  he  made  to  farmers  in  1952 
and  again  in  1956  that  he  would  lead 
them  to  not  merely  90  percent  of  par- 
ity— but  full  parity.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  hope  that  farmers  will  ever  get 
parity  through  Eisenhower's  program. 
Instead  of  keeping  his  promise,  the 
President  now  proposes  that  the  very 
concept  of  parity  be  abolished. 

Of  course  the  present  farm  progran. 
costs  the  American  taxpayer  too  much. 
Of  course  it  must  be  reduced,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  and  must  solve  this  eco- 
nomic paradox.  Our  hard  working,  effi- 
cient farmers  must  be  enabled  to  earn 
a  fair  return  without  excessive  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  think  this 
Congress  can  bring  about  such  a  result. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  President's  special  message 
on  agriculture  can  help  put  us  on  the 
right  path  toward  remodeling  or  revis- 
ing the  operation  of  our  farm  protrrams 
so  that  they  rest  on  a  sounder  basis. 

I  am  going  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
just  one  aspect  of  these  programs  for 
stabilization  of  agricultural  prices  and 
Incomes — their  costs.  These  costs  have 
risen  impossibly  high.  This  fiscal  year 
we  are  spending  nearly  $54  billion  to 
support  farm  prices  and  incomes.  This 
is  about  $125  a  year  for  every  family 
In  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe 
our  people  understand  how  much  these 
programs  are  adding  to  their  tax  bills 
year  after  year. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  this  high 
cost  of  supporting  farm  prices  goes  for 
storage  and  interest  charges.  Govern- 
ment stocks  of  surplus  farm  commodi- 
ties have  risen  so  high  that  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  it  will  cost  about  $1  billion 
just  to  pay  the  cost  of  storing  these 
surpluses  and  to  pay  the  interest  on 
money  borrowed  for  the  price-support 
programs.  How  does  this  help  solve  the 
problem?  How  does  this  help  farm 
F>eople? 

This  is  a  fantastic  situation.  We  are 
paying  more  in  storage  and  interest 
charges  for  price  support  than  the  1960 
budget  of  either  the  I>epartments  of  Jus- 
tice. Interior,  Labor.  Commerce,  State,  or 
the  Post  OfQce.  We  are  paying  more 
in  storage  and  interest  charges  than 
the  combined  budgets  for  1960  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State. 
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The  costs  of  our  farm  procrams  go  up 
year  by  year.  In  flacal  year  19&4  the 
total  expenditures  of  tlie  UJ3.  Deput- 
ment  of  Africulture  for  all  purposes  were 
less  than  $3  billion.  Expenditures  for 
the  current  year — ^fiscal  1958 — for  all 
purposes  are  now  estlmiited  at  $7.3  bil- 
lion—nearly 2^2  times  what  they  were 
5  years  ago. 

These  expenditures  of  $7.3  billion  this 
fiscal  year  are  equivalent  to  56  percent 
of  net  farm  income.  Every  time  the 
operator  of  a  farm  takes  in  $1  of  net 
income,  the  Departmen*  of  Agricultiu-e 
is  spending  56  cents. 

Now,  I  know  that  some  of  these  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  are  not 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  Re- 
search, conservation,  tlie  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs,  and  the  for- 
eign aid  programs  biing  substantial 
benefits  that  are  national  and  inter- 
national in  scope. 

But  the  fact  is  that  $3  out  of  every 
$4  spent  by  the  Departiaent  of  Agricul- 
ture this  fiscal  year  is  oeing  spent  pri- 
marily to  support  farm  prices  and  im- 
prove farm  incomes. 

The  cost  is  too  high.  The  results  are 
too  small.  The  farm  programs  as 
presently  constituted  aiid  administered 
are  not  giving  our  people  their  money's 
worth. 

We  are  spending  moi-e  on  the  wheat 
program  than  on  any  other.  We  have 
the  biggest  surplus  of  v;heat  in  history. 
By  July  1960  the  carryover  of  wheat  will 
probably  be  at  least  IV;:  billion  bushels. 
A  carryover  of  that  size  is  enough  to 
supply  our  domestic  ne<ds  for  2  >/2  years. 

The  tremendous  corn  surpltis  and  the 
record  supplies  of  feed  grains  dominate 
the  outlook  for  feed  for  the  next  few 
years.  It  puts  pressure  on  livestock  pro- 
ducers to  overexpand.  The  farm  pro- 
grams were  supposed  to  help  balance 
supply  and  demand.  Obviously ,  they 
have  failed. 

I  would  go  further  than  the  President's 
recommendations.  I  have  said  before 
that  I  believe  the  Cong  -ess  should  seri- 
ously consider  putting  .\  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures for  price  support  programs. 

I  am  not  saying  that  i,he  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  knows  all  the 
answers  about  what  to  do  about  our 
agricultural  problem.  I  am  only  trying 
to  suggest  that  the  operation  of  our 
agricultural  programs  ought  to  be  on  a 
sounder  basis.  I  believe  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  President's  message  point 
in  that  direction  and  deserve  promirt 
and  careful  study. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place.  I 
want  to  state  my  complete  concurrence 
With  the  distinguished  Simator  from  New 
Mexico  in  the  remarki;  which  he  has 
Just  made. 

In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  state 
that  here  we  have  an  example  and  a 
model  of  consistency  wliich  I  commend 
to  the  country,  because  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexl(»  is  simply  con- 
tinuing in  the  course  Wiilch  he  felt  was 
right  when  he  was  the  highly  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
trying  to  follow,  at  loni:  last,  and  after 
much  harm  has  been  done  by  following 


an  opposite  course  and  much  damage 
sustained  by  agriculture— a  course  of 
action  which  he  strongly  recommended 
many  years  ago  from  his  former  high 
official  position. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Mexico  a  question  or 
two,  if  I  may.  I  noted,  with  great  ap- 
proval, his  statement  that  the  cost  of 
price  supports  is  too  high  and  the  results 
too  meager. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
instead  of  results  that  were  helpful,  as 
to  many  industries  the  programs  have 
piled  up  huge  surpluses  which  have  hung 
like  a  black  cloud  over  prospects  of  fair 
prices  for  current  production? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  think  the 
wheat  supply  is  a  testimonial  to  that 
fact.  Wheat  farmers  themselves  are 
aware  that  should  present  price  supports 
remain  every  wheat  farmer  would  be  in 
distress. 

Cattle  prices  are  very  good.  Lamb 
prices  are  off,  but  cattle  prices  are  very 
good.  Yet  there  is  a  possibility  that  an 
oversupply  of  low-cost  feed  will  tempt 
people  to  overproduce  cattle.  I  have 
been  happy  over  the  fact  that  the  live- 
stock Industry  was  on  a  very  sound  basis. 
I  would  not  expect  it  to  stay  that  way  if 
there  were  an  abundance  of  low-cost 
feed.  I  think  it  poses  a  threat  not  ap- 
parent at  this  time,  perhaps. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  concur  in 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  with  respect  to 
producers  of  livestock.  They  refused  to 
be  regimented  when  their  lot  was  poor. 
They  stuck  to  the  sound  rule  of  follow- 
ing the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They 
have  come  back  to  substantial  prosper- 
ity. They  are  to  be  commended,  in  any 
words  we  can  ccunmand.  for  their  atti- 
tude. 

Can  we  not  extend  that  same  logic 
into  other  fields?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  addition  to  the  livestock  industry, 
which  Is  not  controUed  or  regimented, 
and  which  has  relative  prosperity,  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  fruit  industries 
of  the  Nation  in  general,  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  vegetable  industries  in 
general,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
dairy  industry  which  is  beyond  the  area 
of  the  relatively  few  States  which  pro- 
duce more  than  they  can  dispose  of  in 
nearby  markets? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  the  citnis  industry  for 
which  the  Senator's  State  is  justly  fa- 
mous, is  in  such  good  shape  is  that  the 
industry  would  not  consider  being  put 
under  Uie  parity  concept.  At  one  time, 
20  percent  of  parity  was  pretty  good.  If 
one  talked  about  90  percent  of  parity. 
as  other  agricultural  industries  did.  it 
would  have  destroyed  the  citnis  industry 
In  a  very  short  time.  The  Industry,  to 
its  credit,  decided  it  wanted  no  part  of 
it.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  took  that  position  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
think  it  was  helpful  to  the  whole  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  HOULAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  is  one  more  question  I  should  like 


to  ask.  and  that  is  wb^her  or  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  the  attitude  of  the 
corn-producing  industry — ^the  largest  of 
the  field  crops,  in  terms  of  the  annual 
value,  and  I  believe  also  the  largest  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  individuals  in- 
volved as  producers — in  their  recent  ac- 
tion in  voting  overwhelmingly  to  reject 
further  acreage  controls  and  to  accept 
much  smaller  support  prices  does  not 
indicate  that  the  farmers  themselves,  by 
their  recent  action,  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  tragic  truth  that  high  sup- 
ports and  regimentation  have  brought 
them  nothing  but  grief  and  loss,  and  that 
they  want  to  get  away  from  both? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  say  the 
farmer  who  raises  com  was  not  happy. 
I  would  consider  that  when  the  farmers 
\  -^  .ed  overwhelmingly  as  the  Senator  has 
described  it  is  proof  of  their  wanting 
termination  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  lower  price  sup- 
port? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  lower  price 
support. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


PROPOSED   CIVIL   RIGHTS   ACT   OP 
1959 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  by 
the  process  of  successively  yielding  I 
have  dissipated  most  of  my  potential 
audience.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  so, 
because  a  captive  audience  is  never  the 
best  group  to  speak  to. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Htnc- 
PHREY].  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri TMr.  HENNBfGs].  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseJ.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Au.ott].  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nettbehgkr]. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNakaka].  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pboxicirx], 
the  Junior  Senator  from  lifaryland  [Mr. 
Beau.],  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  ,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy ],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastors],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  and  myself,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
enUtled  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1959." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  810)  to  effectuate  and  en- 
force the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal 
protecticm  of  the  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  a  measure  to  give  effect  to  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  American  children 
imder  the  14th  amoidment  to  eqxial  op- 
portunity in  desegregated  schoc^lng,  and 
to  provide  for  every  American  a  greater 
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assurance  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

THC   14TR  AKKMOMKNT  AND  THS  PmBXMT  BIIX 

We  should  never  forget,  although  some 
would  have  us  do  so,  that  the  14th 
amendment  is  an  organic  and  Integral 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  all  public  officials  have 
sworn  to  uphold — for  the  doubters,  may 
I  mention  the  fact  that  Secretary  of 
State  Seward,  on  July  28,  1868,  certified 
without  reservation  that  this  amendment 
was  part  of  the  Constitution. 

This  amendment,  of  course,  grew  out 
of  the  Civil  War  and  was  designed  to 
secure  and  to  make  permanent  those 
human  rights  for  which  millions  of  brave 
men  and  women  had  suffered  and  sacri- 
ficed and  which  had  emerged  victorious 
in  the  crucible  of  struggle.  This  amend- 
ment did  at  least  three  things. 

First.  It  provided  that  everyone  born 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  was 
a  full-fledged  citizen  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  in  which  he  lived. 
There  was  no  differentiation  or  distinc- 
tion between  these  citizens.  All  had 
equal  rights  and  were  presumed  to  be  of 
equal  value.  No  categories  of  first  and 
second  classes  of  citizens  were  set  up. 
Negroes,  with  others,  were  to  have  equal 
rights  before  the  law. 

Second.  The  14th  amendment  then 
went  on  to  say  that — 

No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States:  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Third.  In  section  5  of  the  amendment. 
It  is  specifically  provided  that — 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

Therefore,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  Congress  has  the  specific  power  to 
implement  the  14th  amendment. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Brown 
and  other  cases,  has  ruled  that  segrega- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race  in  the  public 
schools  is  ultimately  a  violation  of  the 
guarantee  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  hence  is  unconstitutional. 
While  the  methods  and  timing  are  made 
somewhat  fiexible,  localities  and  States 
are  expected  to  move  toward  desegrega- 
tion "with  all  deliberate  speed." 

Finally,  it  is  appropriate  to  call  atten- 
tion to  article  VI  of  the  Constitution 
which  specifically  states  that — 

This  Constitution  •  •  •  shall  be  the  su- 
preme Law  of  the  Land,  and  the  Judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

A  similar  obligation  is  placed  upon  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures and  on  all  executive  and  judicial 
officers  on  both  State  and  Federal  levels. 

In  order  to  implement  the  14th 
amendment  and  to  meet  the  grave  crisis 
of  our  day  in  a  reasonable,  moderate, 
conciliatory,  yet  firm  fashion,  we  are 
sponsoring  this  bill. 

It  provides  for  technical,  financial,  and 
administrative  assistance  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare  In  school  desegregation  cases. 
It  also  authorizes  injunctive  relief  in 
suits  brought  by  the  Attorney  General 
against  denials  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  in  school  and  other  situations. 

It  thus  seeks  to  marshal  our  resources 
of  technical  knowledge,  financial  assist- 
ance, legal  representation,  and  basic 
goodwill  to  meet  the  complex  problems  of 
desegregation  in  a  i;»ositive,  rather  than 
a  punitive,  manner. 

It  aims  to  place  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branches  of  our  Government 
alongside  the  Supreme  Court  in  carrying 
out  the  promises  of  the  14th  amendment, 
recognizing  that  we  cannot  expect  the 
courts  to  be  the  sole  protectors  of  those 
rights. 

In  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  original  Brown  decision  in  1954  and 
the  amplifying  deci.sion  in  1955,  there 
has  been  an  unfortunate  refusal,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  and  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  to  take  any  steps  to 
stand  behind  and  beside  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  enforcement  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  bill  seek.s  to  encourage  a  maxi- 
mum of  cooperation  and  mutual  assist- 
ance between  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments in  ending  denials  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

In  short,  as  I  have  said  on  another 
occasion,  it  is  a  bill  to  put  our  moral 
house  in  order — for  the  benefit  of  citi- 
zens now  denied  their  rights,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Nation  in  its  difficult 
position  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  would 
the  Senator  find  it  convenient  to  yield 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  who  has 
borne  a  major  share  in  this  struggle,  not 
only  since  he  became  a  Member  of  this 
body,  but  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  and  when  he  was  attorney 
general  of  the  great  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  interrupted  only  because  I  noticed, 
from  the  prepared  text  of  the  Senator's 
address,  that  from  this  point  on  he  plans 
to  discuss  the  more  detailed  aspects  of 
the  background  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement, 
and  also  address  an  inquiry  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  national  and 
International  implications  of  the  failure 
to  act  effectively  with  respect  to  desegre- 
gation in  the  public  schools  have  now 
been  written  on  every  wall.  Those  of 
my  colleagues  who  liave  had  some  ex- 
perience in  foreign  affairs,  including  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Tenn  ;ssee  1  Mr. 
Gore  J,  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senatdr  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamara],  know  that  noth- 
ing occupies  more  space  in  the  news- 
papers of  Africa,  south  and  southeast 
Asia,  Indonesia,  and  Latin  America, 
where  it  hurts  the  most,  than  our  failures 
in  this  field. 

Also  I  believe  that  by  now  It  has  been 
made  crystal  clear  that  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  not  being  imple- 
mented with  all  deliberate  speed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  Is  not  being  imple- 


mented effectively  at  all :  and  it  will  take 
a  very  long  time,  involving  much  discord 
and  great  Inequality  among  the  various 
sections  of  the  country,  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end  if  the  present  situation 
is  allowed  to  continue. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said 
so  eloquently  on  so  many  previous  occa- 
sions, our  moral  responsibility  and  our 
legal  responsibility  to  make  the  Consti- 
tution meaningful  cannot  be  delegated 
solely  to  the  courts.  We  have  a  duty, 
too. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  address 
to  my  colleague  is  this:  First,  are  we,  by  • 
the  action  which  we  are  here  taking, 
based  on  our  strong  feelings  on  the  mat- 
ter, to  give  the  Attorney  General  the 
right  to  institute  a  civil  suit  for  an  in- 
junction, trying  to  press  matters  faster 
than  the  Supreme  Court  had  In  mind 
when  it  said  the  action  should  be  reason- 
able in  time  and  with  deliberate  speed? 

Mr.  tX)UGLAS.  No;  we  certainly  are 
not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  methods  which  we  con- 
template and  provide  for.  if  they  were 
carried  out,  would  result  in  progress 
which,  while  alBrmative  and  definite, 
would  be  appreciably  slower  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  originally  thought  should  be 
the  case. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  not  only 
was  the  original  decision  of  the  Court 
handed  down  by  a  unanimous  Bench  of 
all  nine  Justices,  but  that  since  that  time 
three  additional  Justices  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  Bench,  and  that  in  recent  cases 
they  have  affirmed  the  original  decision. 
Therefore,  12  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  practice,  have  laid  down  that 
principle  without  a  single  dissent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  next  question  Is 
this.  Does  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
agree  with  me  that  we  are  today  trying 
to  strengthen  tlie  hands  of  the  moder- 
ates in  the  Senate  who  want  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  and  do  not  want  local 
disorder  or  local  fiouting  of  the  law.  but, 
to  the  contrary,  want  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  and  decent  way  by  civil  process, 
with  mediation  and  conciliation  and 
communication  between  the  races, 
rather  than  by  other  means? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  completely  correct. 

I  believe  that  the  liberal  white  people 
of  the  South  and  the  liberal-minded 
Negroes  of  the  South  are  the  real  heroes 
of  this  struggle.  They  are  the  ones  who 
in  the  face  of  enormous  odds  have  been 
working  so  long  and  hard  on  this  prob- 
lem. They  hope  they  will  not  be  Isolated 
or  deserted.  Instead,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged and  girded. 

At  the  same  time,  they  want  to  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  manner  as  will  minimize    V 
the  danger  of  confiict  between  them  and 
their  society.    It  amounts  to  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  with  me.  in  view  of  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Virginia,  in  striking 
down  the  so-called  massive  resistance 
legislation,  and  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  action  of 
the  district  courts  following  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  standing 
against  evasions  and  avoidances  of  the 
plain  intention  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decree,  that  at  long  last  we  now  have 
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the  stage  set  for  a  coordinated,  balanced, 
responsible,  and  deliberate  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  try  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem through  a  workable  ssrstem,  rather 
than  through  guerilla  war,  whether  it  be 
Little  Rock  or  Front  Royal? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  PoJowlng  Francis 
Thompson's  poem,  "Hound  of  Heaven." 
I  would  say  that  the  ho(«  of  many  after 
the  Court  decision  was  that  we  might 
move  with  deliberate  speed  but  few  be- 
lieve we  should  move  with  majestic 
instancy.  The  intent  of  this  proposed 
legislation  Is  not  to  make  the  transition 
overnight,  but  rather,  calmly,  de- 
hberately,  responsibly,  and  In  good  faith, 
taking  account  of  the  varying  circum- 
stances and  difficulties  in  different 
communities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  very  important  to 
note  that  neither  we  nor  any  of  those 
associated  with  us  are  extremists,  or  are 
out  in  left  field,  as  the  colloquial  expres- 
sion has  it,  or  are  trying  to  legislate 
faster  than  ought  to  be  done,  or  are  try- 
ing to  bring  strong-arm  tactics  into  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Rather,  it 
should  be  stated  that  we  are  trying  to 
bring  about  a  coordinated  and  considered 
approach  by  the  responsible  authorities 
in  both  the  executive  and  judicial  de- 
partments of  our  Govermnent  in  dealing 
with  what  we,  better  tht.n  anyone  else, 
know  to  be  a  very  difficult  problem, 
which  will  take  time  to  solve,  although 
not  as  long  as  a  century.  We  feel  that 
we  ought  to  go  to  work  on  the  problem 
and  that  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
see  to  it  that  legislation  U  enacted  under 
which  the  law  can  be  enforced  if  we  ex- 
pect the  Executive  to  enfttrce  It. 

I  should  now  like  to  (iay  to  my  col- 
league— and  this  Is  a  prcpltlous  time  to 
say  it.  because  of  his  deep  concern  with 
this  problem — that  what  Is  not  marked 
Is  that  we — and  I  include  myself — are 
Just  as  cognizant  as  anyone  else  In  the 
Chamber,  whether  he  be  from  the  South 
or  from  any  other  part  of  the  country,  of 
the  sincerity  which  Ls  Involved  on  the 
part  of  Senators  from  the  South,  and  of 
the  deep  social  problems  which  exist  in 
the  South,  and  that  they  are  decades  old 
and  cannot  be  dispelled  with  magic 
wands  or  catechisms.  However,  we  want 
Congress  to  help  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  go  to  work. 

As  I  see  It.  the  fundamental  issue  In- 
volved In  our  bill  and  the  bill  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  JOHifsoNl.  and  the  approach  of  the 
Seriator  from  Georgia  [Mr,  TalmaocbI 
with  his  constitutional  amendment, 
when  we  boil  everytl-ilng  down.  Is 
whether  Congress  will  say  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  in  a  coordinated 
way.  through  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  in  conformance  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  desegregation  decree.  We 
say  that  such  a  program  Is  a  real  civil 
rights  legislation.  We  say  that  the  other 
things,  whether  they  concern  voting 
rights,  or  similar  matters,  are  fine,  and 
that  we  are  enthusiastic  about  them; 
however,  they  do  not  g'Jt  down  to  the 
'  f imdamental  Issue  befort-  us  In  this  par- 
ticular frame  of  reference.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  from  New  York.    What  we  are 


trying  to  do  Is  to  have  our  country  move 
not  merely  with  deliberate  speed,  but 
with  perceptible  speed.  Frequently  the 
degree  of  progress  we  have  made  has 
been  imperceptible. 

I  should  now  like  to  read  into  the 
RrcoKO  a  very  eloquent  and  moving 
statement  by  a  distinguished  southern 
leader,  Mr.  Marion  A.  Wright,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  formerly  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  was  pleading  last  year  for  an 
act  similar  or  identical  with  the  one 
which  has  Just  been  Introduced.  He 
said: 

So  the  act  und«r  eontideratlon  la  needed 
not  only  by  Negro  children  and  Negro  adults 
now  thwarted  In  the  enjoyment  of  rights 
peculiar  to  them.  It  Is  needed  by  men  and 
women  of  every  creed  and  color  in  order  that 
they  may  walk  unafraid,  that  they  may 
think,  they  may  speak,  they  may  write  In 
that  freedom  from  reprisal  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  American  citizen. 

Restore  respect  for  law.  The  beneficiaries 
of  your  action  are  not  Just  Negro  children 
knocking  on  school  doors.  The  beneficiaries 
are  as  undeniably  every  one  of  us  who 
wishes  to  keep  alive  and  undiminished  the 
principles  which  this  Nation  has  always 
carried  In  Its  heart  and  which  are  the  touch- 
stones of  our  national  greatness. 

KAKLJKB    HISTORT    OF    MEASURS 

This  is  the  same  bill.  Mr.  President, 
which  we  prepared  and  introduced  a 
year  ago  as  S.  3257.  Sixteen  Senators 
Joined  as  cosponsors  at  that  time,  and 
13  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives introduced  companion  measures. 

Despite  the  urging  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee, the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hennings].  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  that  committee  decided  that 
hearings  should  not  be  held  on  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  in  1958.  In  the  House,  the 
eminent  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Representative  Cbller,  com- 
menced hearings  late  in  June,  but  they 
had  to  be  discontinued  in  the  pressure 
of  business  at  the  end  of  the  session  be- 
fore a  full  record  could  be  made. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  appealed  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  give  consideration  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  in  formulating  the  admin- 
istration's civil  rights  recommendations. 
I  have  received  from  each  Department 
friendly  assurances  of  such  considera- 
tion. 

We  have  also  been  encouraged  by  the 
widespread  interest  expressed  in  the  bill 
by  persons  who  are  long  experienced  in 
the  problems  of  education  and  com- 
munity relations.  One  such  full-length 
statement  was  prepared  for  submission 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committe  last 
year  by  an  able  southern  leader,  Mr. 
Marlon  A.  Wright,  of  Llnville  Falls,  N.C., 
to  whom  I  have  Just  referred.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Wright's  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

THK   T7ROENT   NEEDS 

Mr.  DOUQIiAS.  Mr.  President,  while 
Congress  did  not  act  on  these  proposals 
last  srear,  the  tragic  history  of  the  con- 
tinued nullification  of  the  law  of  the 


land,  of  evasions  of  court  decrees,  of 
school  closings  in  Arkansas  and  Virginia, 
of  community  bitterness,  of  new  State 
legislative  obstacles  to  compliance  with 
the  Constitution,  of  obstructive  litiga- 
tion, and  of  bombings  of  schools  and 
religious  edifices  has  imf  olded. 

The  latest  report  I  have  seen  from  the 
responsible  Southern  Education  Report- 
ing Service  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  shows 
that  in  the  17  Southern  and  border 
States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
only  about  400,000  Negro  children  out  of 
almost  3  million  in  those  areas  are  now 
in  districts  where  some  desegregation 
has  been  at  least  started — and  almost 
three-quarters  of  this  total  are  In  Mis- 
souri, Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
400,000  Negro  children  in  those  States 
are  attending  desegregated  classes;  it 
merely  means  that  they  are  located  in 
districts  where  some  desegregation,  fre- 
quently of  a  token  nature,  has  occurred. 

Almost  10  million  children,  Negro  and 
white,  are  in  the  2,100  school  districts  in 
these  States  that  have  made  no  begin- 
ning of  desegregation. 

Statistics  are  not  available  for  the 
North,  but  we  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  in  many  areas  there,  also,  segre- 
gation is  carried  out  in  practice.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  we  of  the  North  are 
in  no  sense  self-righteous  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  we  recognize  our  own  inade- 
quacies and  failures.  Time  after  time  I 
have  heard  our  friends  from  the  South 
say  that  we  in  the  North  try  to  pretend 
that  our  conditions  are  perfect,  and  that 
we  are  singling  out  the  white  South  as 
the  sole  culprit  and  making  the  white 
South  the  whipping  boy.  That  is  not 
true.  If  we  go  back  over  all  the  debates 
on  this  subject,  extending  for  at  least  5 
years.  It  will  be  found  that  those  of  us 
who  have  pushed  for  adequate  Federal 
action  in  this  matter  have  steadfastly 
refused  to  single  out  the  white  South  for 
condemnation. 

On  msuiy  occasions,  I  have  pointed  out 
that  the  white  South  is.  in  a  sense,  the 
prisoner  of  history,  of  geography,  and 
of  accident;  that  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  South  happened  to  be  adapted  to 
conditions  of  slavery;  that  because  of 
this,  slavery  developed,  and  a  large  slave 
population  was  assembled;  and  that  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves,  while  it  removed 
one  great  abuse,  created  tremendous 
problems  of  social  adjustment. 

I  have  always  said  that  had  the  roles 
been  reversed,  and  had  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  North,  or  those  of  xis  whose 
ancestors  lived  hi  the  North,  been  placed 
in  the  South,  our  behavior,  taken  on  the 
whole,  would  probably  have  been  very 
similar. 

I  have  also  tried  to  make  clear  that  we 
have  many  inadequacies  and  many  fail- 
ures in  our  own  northern  record,  which  it 
should  be  our  duty  to  try  to  remove. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  may  hear 
the  last  of  the  statement  that  we  are 
singling  out  the  South  for  attack.  I  hope 
we  may  never  again  hear  in  the  debate 
or  read  in  the  columns  of  writers  that  we 
are  attempting  to  punish  the  South. 

The  problem  is  a  national  one;  indeed, 
it  is  an  international  problem;  and  we  as 
Americans,  not  as  sectionalists,  have  not 
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only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  cope  with 
it. 

On  December  1,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  issued  a 
sobering  statement  on  the  losses  we  are 
suffering  from  school  closings.  They 
aggregated  at  that  time  more  than  1  mil- 
lion student-dcys,  and  have  increased 
since  then.  The  full  text  of  his  state- 
ment outUnlng  other  effects  of  these 
developments  deserves  careful  study, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

BKTXRMINKO    BESISTANCK   IK   A    TEW    STATCS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  10,  1958,  a  long  list  of  laws, 
resolutions,  ordinances,  and  State  ad- 
ministrative policies  which  are  being  used 
to  thwart  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions. 
These  have  included  nullification  stat- 
utes, pupil  placement  schemes,  provisions 
to  close  or  withdraw  all  State  funds  from 
any  school  which  is  desegregated,  sup- 
port for  a  private  school  system  if  neces- 
sary, criminal  penalties  for  spending  tax 
A  moneys  on  desegregated  schools,  loss  of 
■  retirement  benefits  for  failure  by  State 
ofiBcials  to  enforce  State  laws  requiring 
segregat&n,  power  to  suspend  compul- 
sory attendance  laws,  and  interposi- 
tion statutes. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  also 
pointed  out  the  so-called  antibarratry 
laws  which  are  being  passed  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  States  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  being  adequately  repre- 
sented In  the  courts.  As  of  the  present 
moment,  six  Southern  States  have  such 
laws. 

With  the  full  array  of  State  power 
ranged  against  weak  individuals  who  seek 
to  assert  their  constitutional  rights,  the 
contest  is  a  most  uneven  one  and  now, 
nearly  5  years  after  the  Court's  decisions, 
the  progress  toward  compliance  with  the 
Constitution  is  so  slow  as  to  turn  hope  to 
despair.  The  Southern  School  News,  in 
its  January  1959  issue,  headlines  its 
State-by-State  report  as  follows:  "Segre- 
gation-Desegregation No  Nearer  Solution 
at  Year's  End." 

In  the  face  of  these  stark  realities,  I 
beUeve  that  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  can 
no  longer  shirk  their  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  recent  decisions  of  the  highest 
court  in  Virginia  and  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  that  State  ought  to  prove  again 
that  the  road  of  massive  resistance  is  a 
blind  alley.  I  believe  it  is  now  time  for 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
try  massive  assistance,  massive  coopera- 
tion, and  massive  good  will  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  mobilize  to  meet  the  situation. 

Here  it  may  be  appropriate  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  developments  of 
history.  In  1954,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision,  I  think 
not  a  single  northern  Senator  took  the 
floor  to  comment  on  the  decision  or  to 
do  anything  which  might  irritate  or 
rufBe  the  feelings  of  the  white  South. 
This  was  a  deliberate  decision.  We 
wanted   the   decision    of   the   Supreme 


Court  to  be  brought  directly  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  without  any  state- 
ment by  northern  Senators  which  might 
make  the  southern  white  citizens  feel 
that  this  was  a  sectional  issue.  So  we 
kept  silent  all  through  the  years  1954-55. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  amplifying  decision  of  1955,  we 
similarly  refrained  from  commenting. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  year, 
when  virtually  all  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  South  signed  the 
so-called  Southern  Manifesto,  or  Decla- 
ration of  Constitutional  Principles,  Justi- 
fying all  forms  of  "lawful"  resistance  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
we  felt  we  should  speak  out. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  modify 
the  phrase  "virtually  all"? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  said  "virtually." 
There  was  a  handful  of  Senators  from 
the  South,  including  the  Senators  from 
Tennessee,  who  did  not  sign  the  mani- 
festo, and  there  was  also  a  small  group 
of  Representatives  who  did  not  sign  it. 
I  pay  tribute  to  them. 

But  I  think  it  is  certainly  true  that 
about  90  percent  ol:  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  South — I  be- 
lieve the  total  number  of  Members  was 
96 — did  sign  the  manifesto  which  sig- 
naled the  onset  of  massive  resistance. 

It  was  then.  2  years  after  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  many  of  us 
felt  that  instead  of  leaving  this  matter 
purely  to  the  operation  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  South,  we  should 
at  least  express  ourselves.  That  we  have 
done. 

Senators  can  search  the  Record 
through  and  through,  but  they  will  never 
find  a  bitter  word  from  us,  although  we 
on  our  part  have  been  attacked  quite 
vigorously,  and  in  places  with  great  heat. 
We  have  not  answered  back  in  like  man- 
ner, and  I  pray  that  we  may  not  do  so. 

D.\MAGE    TO    U.S.    WORLD    STANDING 

We  are  also  reminded  from  week  to 
week  of  the  untold  damage  which  is  done 
to  the  Nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  colored 
peoples  who  make  up  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population  by  our  failure  to  ac- 
cord our  own  colored  citizens  equality  of 
opportunity.  Only  12  days  ago,  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  speaking  at 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  stated  again  that  our  coun- 
try is  hampered  in  its  relations  with 
Africa  by  its  racial  troubles  at  home. 

A  Fulbright  lecturer  in  education,  Dr. 
Olsen,  recently  returned  from  8  months' 
service  in  Africa,  reported  to  the  Chicago 
City  Club  on  December  22: 

"What  la  happening  in  Little  Rock?"  was 
the  question  asked  at  nearly  every  1  of  the 
35  public  addresses  I  gave  during  my  stay. 
American  race  incidents  were  front-page 
news  in  both  the  European  and  the  African 
newspapers  there.  It  became  clear  to  me  as 
never  before  that  American  democratic  in- 
fluence upon  the  non whites  of  Africa  is  to 
a  large  degree  proportional  to  what  they 
hear  of  our  race  problems  in  this  country. 

We  realize  that  the  Communist  en- 
emies of  ovu:  coimtry — and  they  are  ene- 
mies of  our  country — have  used  the 
imfortunate    school    closings    in    Vir- 


ginia and  Arkansas,  the  bombings  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  racial  discrimination  and  reli- 
gious intolerance  to  sully  our  record  and 
to  discredit  our  devotion  to  freedom  and 
equal  opportunity  in  the  eyes  of  other 
nations.  They  exaggerate  these  dilDcul- 
ties  but  these  difficulties  are  sufficiently 
real  so  that  Congress  cannot  safely  ig- 
nore the  grave  international  effects  of 
our  failure  to  deal  constructively  with 
the  problems  of  human  relations  and 
constitutional  rights  here  at  home. 

SBGREGATION   ON   THK  OFFZNSIVX 

While  Congress  and  the  Executive 
have  been  inert  in  the  face  of  the  defi- 
ance of  the  Court  and  the  disobedience 
of  the  law  of  the  land  relating  to  public- 
school  segregation,  the  protectors  of 
segregation  have  not  been  content  with 
purely  defensive  measures.  There  are 
disturbing  evidences  of  a  new  wave  of 
incitements  of  racial  hatred,  fear,  and 
religious  bigotry. 

In  addition,  stemming  largely  from 
the  Court's  recent  civil-rights  decisions, 
a  whole  series  of  measures  to  reverse  and 
curb  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  pre- 
sented in  Congress,  and  were  only  nar- 
rowly defeated  in  the  closing  days  of 
our  session  last  August.  These  effort* 
seem  aimed  at  discrediting  the  Court — 
perhaps  I  should  say  that  is  the  effect 
they  would  have — clipping  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  threatening  its  very  independ- 
ence. 

We  are  warned  of  these  counter- 
measures  by  th^  sage  southern  leader, 
Mr.  Marlon  A'-wright,  to  whom  I  have 
previously  referred,  and  who  in  an  ad- 
dress last  fall  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Intergroup  Relations  officials 
made  a  statement  which  I  wish  to  read 
to  the  Senate,  because  I  think  it  is  a  most 
wise  one.  I  now  read  a  section  of  Mr. 
Wright's  speech: 

In  their  back-to-the-wall  stand  on  Inte- 
gration of  the  public  schools,  the  seven  hard- 
core States  are  now  pursuing  a  new  and  slg- 
nlflcant  strategy.  The  early  effort  of  th« 
segregationist  leaders  was  to  move  and  stir 
southern  opinion  to  the  point  of  open  op- 
position to  the  law.  That  was  a  thoroughly 
Ignoble  but  fairly  easy  task.  More  recently, 
they  have  embarked  upon  a  much  more  am- 
bitious enterprise — and  I  think  you  who  live 
out  of  the  South  should  be  quite  aware  of 
it.  They  now  seek  to  subvert  the  public 
opinion  of  North.  East  and  West  to  the  segre- 
gationist view.  Of  course,  they  don't  call  it 
that.  They  refer  to  it  as  education  In 
States  rights,  limitation  of  Judicial  power, 
and  other  euphonious  terms.  But  what 
they  mean  Is  the  preservation  of  a  caste  sys- 
tem in  the  South.  Under  one  name  or  an- 
other, your  aid — you  nonsoutherners — your 
aid  Is  now  being  actively  eought.  It's  an  old 
story — Confederates  capturing  Yankees. 

The  movement  to  convert  you  is  well  fi- 
nanced and  well  organized.  Certain  States 
have  their  propaganda  bureaus  financed  by 
public  funds  as  well  as  by  antllabor  money 
and  reactionary  subsidies.  They  pour  out 
pamphlets  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
They  send  speakers  on  foreign  missions. 
They  flatter  and  fawn  upon  northern  papers 
or  vn-iters  who  abet  their  plan. 

This  effort  should  not  be  taken  lightly. 
Already  certain  northern  columnists,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  follow  the  segrega- 
tionist line.  The  effort  to  limit  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Ck>tirt  failed  by  one  vota 
in  the  Senate.  And,  most  unklndest  cut  of 
all.  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  State  supreme 
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oourta  gave  tbat  effort  tlioir  lm.plled  sup- 
port. 

Tlier*  la  aomethlng  qull«  pertuaoive  in 
this  new  aouthem  approAdi  to  the  rest  ot 
the  Nation.  In  the  first  pla<:e,  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  haan't  perfectly  aolved  Ita  own  inte- 
gration problem.  Our  aenie  of  generoaity 
finds  ezpreaaion  in  the  twin  Ideas,  "Who  am 
I  to  teU  you  bow  to  run  yc>ur  affairs?"  and. 
"I  can  appreciate  fully  what  fou  are  up 
against  in  the  South."  And,  lamentably, 
there  are  mjuiy  Americana  In  all  sections  of 
the  country  who  are  not  deciocratlc  at  heart. 
They  listen  with  a  sympatlietlc  ear. 

This  invasion  of  the  Nortli — a  kind  of  sec- 
ond march  on  Oettysburg — presents  one  of 
the  anomalies  of  the  times.  This  is  the  age 
of  the  sputnik.  Each  day  -^le  range  of  our 
Interests  is  extended.  Bacl^.  day  we  become 
more  acutely  aware  of  the  Interdependence 
of  men  upon  each  other.  We  become  more 
conscious  of  Involvement  of  our  own  des- 
tinies with  the  destinies  ol  men  In  world's 
remoteit  comen.  There  li  dally  borne  in 
upon  M»  the  essential  unity  and  Indivisi- 
bility of  mankind,  with  the  result  that  what 
affects  one  affects  aU. 

In  such  a  context,  how  like  a  voice  from 
the  Dark  Ages  Is  the  white  supremacist's 
whimpering  plea  that  you  in  the  North  have 
no  concern  with  what  hapiiens  to  your  Ne- 
gro brothers  of  the  South  that  you  have 
no  Ucense  to  be  heard;  thivt  your  endeavor 
to  Influence  the  southern  slttiatlon  Is  Im- 
pertinent meddling  In  a  matter  of  only  local 
Interest  and  significance. 

Certainly  you  wUl  not  fall  for  that  argu- 
ment. Only  one  far  gone  m  schizophrenia 
can  embrace  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of 
International  dvlc  respomilblllty  and  the 
provlnclaliam  of  the  segregation  phUoaophy. 

You  who  share  the  world'f.  revulsion  at  the 
Russian  treatownt  of  Borii  Pasternak  will 
hardly  remain  Indifferent  to  the  stem  fate 
of  htmdreds  of  lesser  Pastemaks  In  the 
South  who  think  and  writ;  and  teach  and 
preach  and  speak  at  their  peril. 

There  Is,  then,  this  trend,  this  effort  to 
seU  the  segregation  cause  ta  the  nonsouth- 
emer.    Beware  of  Its  soft  seductions. 

Miss  Helen  Puller,  herself  southern- 
bom  and  raised,  and  an  able  analyst  of 
current  social  and  political  develop- 
ments, has  cited  chapter  and  verse  to 
the  same  effect  in  her  article,  in  the 
New  Republic  for  Januai-y  26.  1959,  en- 
titled "The  Segregationists  Qo  North." 
in  which  she  concludes,  among  other 
things: 

At  all  costs  the  massive  nwlsters  must  pre- 
vent reinforcements  from  reaching  the 
Judiciary,  which  stands  tcday  as  the  lone 
leader  In  the  new  Reconi-tructlon.  •  •  • 
Congress,  In  effect,  has  nnnalned  neutral. 
And  It  Is  Imperative  for  th3se  who  defy  the 
Court  to  keep  It  that  way.  •  •  • 

If  the  States  which  sh<iut  "Never I"  can 
prevent  the  seth  Congress  n-om  (Musing  legis- 
lation supporting  the  Courl ,  they  wlU  be  free 
to  attempt  the  next  hui^e  itep  in  their  plan 
for  total  escape  from  the  tolls  of  the  new 
Reconstruction:  persuade  the  refonners  to 
give  up.  •  •  • 

The  protectors  of  nullification  and 
those  who  defend  the  continuing  denials 
Of  constitutional  rights  fire  obviously  on 
the  offensive. 

If  Congress  surrenders  the  field  of  ac- 
tion to  those  who  oppose  the  orderly  and 
reasonable  transition  to  compliance  with 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  will  gravely  dam- 
age the  prospects  for  a  solution  to  this 
crucial  problem. 

coif  oaaBS  wnovto  act  ok  schooIi 

To  meet  the  urgent  needs  which  I 
have  outlined  and  to  end  the  stalemate 


or  possible  retreat  that  is  developing,  it 
is  therefore  imperative  that  Congress  act 
in  the  critical  school  situation. 

The  charter  for  this  action,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  is  found  in  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  itself 
which  specifically  provides — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

The  Court  itself,  in  a  unanimous  opin- 
ion handed  down  September  29,  1958, 
in  the  so-called  Little  Rock  case,  William 
O.  Cooper  and  others  against  John  Aaron, 
citing  the  leading  case  of  Marbury 
against  Madison,  has  again  pointed 
out — 

that  the  Interpretation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment enunciated  by  this  Court  In  the  Brown 
case  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
article  VI  of  the  Constitution  makes  it  of 
binding  effect  on  the  States  "anything  In 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  coiy  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  Every  State 
legislator  and  executive  and  Judicial  officer 
Is  solemnly  committed  by  oath  taken  pur- 
suant to  article  VI,  i>ara«raph  3  "to  support 
this  Constitution." 

I  might  add,  though  the  Court  did  not, 
that  Members  of  Congress  take  a  similar 
oath. 

And  the  Court  went  on  to  declare: 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  speaking  for  a  unani- 
mous Court  In  1859,  said  that  this  require- 
ment reflected  the  framers'  "anxiety  to  pre- 
serve It  [the  Constitution]  in  full  force,  In 
all  its  powers,  and  to  guard  against  resist- 
ance to  or  evasion  of  Its  authority,  on  the 
part  of  a  State  *  *  *"  AbUman  v.  Booth, 
(21  How.  506,  524). 

No  State  legislator  or  executive  or  Judicial 
officer  can  war  against  the  Constitution 
without  violating  his  undertaking  to  sup- 
port It.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  spoke  for  a 
unanimous  Court  in  saying  that:  "If  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  may.  at 
wlU.  annul  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  destroy  the  rights 
acquired  under  those  Judgments,  the  Consti- 
tution   Itself    becomes   a   solenm   mockery. 

•  •  •"  United  states  y.  Peter  a  (5  Cranch. 
116,  136).  A  Oovemor  who  asserts  a  power 
to  nullify  a  Federal  coxirt  order  Is  similarly 
restrained.  If  he  had  such  power,  said  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  In  1932,  also  for  a  unani- 
mous Court.  "It  Is  manifest  that  the  fiat  of 
a  State  Governor,  and  not  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  that  the  restrictions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  upon  the  exercise  of 
State  power  would  be  but  Impotent  phrases 

•  •  •."  Sterling  v.  Corutantin  (387  U£.  378, 
397-398.) 

It  Is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  public  education  Is  primarily 
the  concern  of  the  States,  but  It  Is  equally 
true  that  such  responslbUltles,  like  all  other 
State  activity,  must  be  exercised  consist- 
ently with  FedereU  constitutional  require- 
ments as  they  apply  to  State  action.  The 
Constitution  created  a  government  dedi- 
cated to  equal  justice  under  the  law.  The 
14th  amendment  embodied  and  nnphaalzed 
that  Ideal.  State  support  of  segregated 
seho<^  through  any  arrangement,  manage- 
ment, funds,  or  property  cannot  be  sqiuu-ed 
with  the  amendment's  command  that  no 
State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
The  right  of  a  student  not  to  be  segregated 
on  racial  grounds  In  schools  so  nuilntalned 
is  Indeed  so  fundamental  and  pervasive  that 
It  is  embraced  In  the  ccAcept  of  due  process 
of  law.  BolUng  v.  Sharpe  (347  n.S.  497.) 
The  basic  decision  In  Brown  was  unani- 
mously reached  by  this  Court  only  after  the 
case  had  been  briefed  and  twice  argued  and 


the  Issues  had  been  given  the  most  serious 
consideration.  Since  the  first  Brown  opinion 
three  new  Jiistlces  have  conoe  to  the  Court. 
They  are  at  one  with  the  Jxistlces  stlU  on 
the  Court  who  participated  In  that  basic 
decision  as  to  Its  correctneaa,  and  that  deci- 
sion Is  now  unanimously  reaffirmed.  The 
principles  announced  In  that  decision  and 
the  obedience  of  the  States  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  the  Constitution, 
are  Indispensable  for  the  protection  of  the 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  our  fimdamental 
charter  for  all  of  us.  Our  constitutional 
Ideal  of  equal  justice  under  Iaw  is  thus  made 
a  living  truth. 

These  legal  principles  are  cited  also 
in  the  preambles  of  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today.  The  adoption  of  this 
measure  would  thus  clearly  range  the 
legislative  branch  alongside  the  Court  in 
the  maintenance  of  these  basic  principles 
of  American  government.  I  cannot  un- 
derscore that  sentiment  more  vigorously, 
a  coNSTSucnvK  mw  APpaoACH  to 

DESBCKXGATIOH 

It  was  a  serious  setback  when  the  1957 
civil  rights  bill  under  threat  of  fihbuster 
in  the  Senate  was  stripped  of  part  m. 
This  had  been  twice  approved  by  the 
House.  It  would  have  given  the  Attor- 
ney General  power  to  file  suits  for  pre- 
ventive reUef  against  denials  of  equal 
educational  opportunity.  It  might  have 
forestalled  some  of  the  tragic  events 
which  have  followed. 

This  authority,  which  would  be  granted 
in  a  number  of  separate  bills  already  in- 
troduced in  this  Congress,  is  still  needed. 
It  is  included  in  the  measure  we  are  in- 
troducing today.  But  the  present  bill 
has  been  drafted  with  many  other  more 
constructive  provisions  in  it  also. 

The  bill  proposes,  first,  to  declare  and 
accept  Federal  legal  and  moral  responsi- 
bility for  implementing  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  desegregation;  second,  to 
provide  vitally  needed  Federal  technical 
and  financial  assistance  and  Federal 
leadership  to  States  and  local  communi- 
ties whose  schools  are  still  segr^ated; 
third,  to  provide  Federal  legal  assistance 
where  private  parties  are  unable  to  vindi- 
cate the  constitutional  rights  of  our 
schoolchildren  and  others. 

A  summary  of  the  bill's  provisions  re- 
veals the  positive  aids  which  it  would 
offer  for  securing  compliance  with  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

A.    rB>atAL    LBOAL    AND    MORAL    KKFONSIBIUTT 
TITLS  Z 

In  title  I  there  are  specific  findings 
to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  racial  segregation  in  pubhc 
education  "express  the  moral  ideals  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world  and  point  the 
way  to  a  nation  enhanced  in  strength 
and  dignity  at  home  and  enhanced  in 
honor  and  prestige  throughout  the 
world;"  that  the  decisions  are  being  re- 
sisted in  many  areas  of  the  Naticm  where 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  make  a  prompt 
and  reasonable  start  toward  compliance; 
and  that  legislative  and  executive  action 
is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  rights 
involved. 

It  is  fiuther  specifically  found  that 
these  rights  will  be  more  widely  accepted 
and  more  fiUly  enjoyed  when  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  Constitution 
as  interpreted  by  the  Court  is  the  law 
of  the  land,  that  all  officials  are  bound 
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by  their  oaths  to  support  It,  and  that 
the  Federal  legislative  and  executive 
branches  will  act  to  protect  those  rights. 
And  finally  after  the  other  basic  find- 
ings concerning  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility, the  Congress  "declares  its  inten- 
tion that  the  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion against  deprivation  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
and  affirmed  by  the  antisegregation  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  be 
protected  by  all  due  and  reasonable 
means." 

a.   CONSTRCrCTTVE    STKPS    FOR    XQUAL   TREATMENT 
IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Through  authority  conferred  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  bill  will  furnish  to  the  offi- 
cials and  private  citizens  of  good  will  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  the  tools  with 
which  to  accelerate  in  our  public  schools 
the  growth  of  equal  treatment  for  all  of 
our  citizens,  without  regard  to  race. 

TITLE    II 

This  title  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
assist,  through  the  compilation  and  dis- 
tribution of  date,  the  malcing  of  surveys, 
the  arrangement  of  conferences,  the  ap- 
pointment of  advisory  councils,  the  pro- 
vision of  specialists'  services,  and  the 
development  of  community  understand- 
ing for  desegregation  programs  that  are 
in  harmony  with  the  Constitution. 

Appropriations  up  to  $2.5  million  a 
year  for  5  years  are  authorized  for  these 
purposes. 

TITLE    III 

This  title  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  for  school  facilities  in  areas 
where  the  chief  problem  preventing  or 
hindering  effective  compliance  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  buildings  or  other 
physical  equipment. 

It  also  authorizes  grants  for  employing 
additional  teachers,  inservice  teacher 
training,  employment  of  specialists, 
short-term  training  courses,  and  other 
additional  educational  measures  under- 
taken to  eliminate  segregation,  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  that  existing 
educational  standards  will  not  be 
lowered. 

Funds  would  also  be  available  to  local 
communities  that  wish  to  comply  with 
the  Court's  decisions,  but  where,  as  in 
Georgia  and  Virginia,  the  State  threatens 
to  cut  off  funds  or  close  the  schools. 

Appropriations  of  not  more  than  $40 
million  a  year  for  5  years  are  authorized 
to  cover  the  costs  of  the  grant  programs 

TITLE  IV 

The  bill  further  provides  in  title  IV 
that  when  other  methods  fall,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  shall  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  initiating  the  develop- 
ment of  desegregation  plans  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sions. In  the  development  of  both  the 
tentative  and  approved  plans,  however, 
there  are  express  provisions  for  the  full- 
est possible  local  consultation  and  par- 
ticipation. 

The  responsibility  to  go  forward  In  a 
situation  in  which  officials  are  hostile 
is  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
private    individuals    and   organizations. 


Experience  has  shown  that  this  problem 
will  not  become  any  less  troublesome  if 
we  countenance  the  resulting  delay. 

C.  rXOERAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  LEGAL  REMEDIES 

The  bill  also  provides  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  legal  remedies  under  titles 

V  and  VI. 

In  the  history  of  America's  advance 
toward  equal  justice,  court  proceedings 
have  been  the  means  of  making  many 
of  our  greatest  forward  steps.  They  are 
still  an  indispensable  part  of  our  pro- 
tections against  racial  discrimination. 

A  growing  group  of  States,  however, 
have  passed  so-called  antibarratry  laws 
which  make  it  much  more  difficult  for 
civil-riRhts  groups  or  others  to  assist 
persons  in  bringing  or  maintaining  law- 
suits for  the  vindication  of  their  civil 
rights.  Other  forms  of  pressure — such 
as  organized  boycotts,  threats,  and  in- 
timidation— have  also  been  used  to  deter 
such  legal  actions. 

Since  the  persons  who  are  denied  their 
rights  to  equal  protection  are  more  often 
than  not  poor  persons,  unable  alone  to 
sustain  the  heavy  costs  of  litigation,  and 
more  subject  than  others  to  hostile  pres- 
sures, these  laws  and  pressures  will  in- 
creasingly padlock  out  of  court  the  Ne- 
groes and  also  the  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  of  the  Southwest  in  their  ef- 
forts to  maintain  suits  to  carry  out  the 
law  of  the  land. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to  start 
civil  actions  for  preventive  relief  against 
those  who  deprive  persons  of  their  rights 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

This  authority  is  much  like  that  pro- 
vided in  part  in  of  the  1957  bill.  H.R. 
6127.  and  in  the  1956  measure,  H.R.  627. 
As  I  have  said,  on  two  occasions  it  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House. 
The  authority  is  more  explicitly  and 
clearly  set  forth  here,  however,  in  titles 

V  and  VI. 

TITLE  V 

Title  V  confers  the  power  to  file  com- 
pliance actions  in  scbool  cases  In  con- 
nection with  approved  desegregation 
plans,  when  the  Secretary  certifies  that 
all  efforts  to  secure  compliance  by  con- 
ciliation, assistance,  and  otherwise  have 
failed. 

TITLE  VI 

Title  VI  first  authorizes  preventive  ac- 
tion against  those  State  and  local  offi- 
cials and  others  acting  under  color  of 
State  law  in  cases  involving  denial  of 
equal  protection  generally.  Including 
school  cases,  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin;  but  it  pro- 
vides that  the  Attorney  General  may  sue 
only  upon  a  signed  complaint,  and  when, 
in  his  judgment,  the  person  aggrieved 
is  unable  to  seek  effective  legal  protec- 
tion for  himself — section  601. 

Suits  are  also  authorized  by  the  At- 
torney General  against  those  who  at- 
tempt to  prevent  local  officials  from  ac- 
cording persons  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  or  who  act  to  hinder  the  execution 
of  court  orders  for  equal  protection — sec- 
tion 602.  Action  to  deprive  persons  of 
their  rights  under  the  14th  amendment 


because  such  persons  are  opposing  denial 
of  the  rights  of  others,  is  also  made  a 
basis  for  legal  action  by  the  Attorney 
General — section  603.  In  addition,  the 
Attorney  General  is  explicitly  authorized 
to  intervene  in  cases  brought  by  others 
for  relief  against  the  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin — sec- 
tion 604. 

Thus,  In  the  field  of  legal  remedies, 
also,  this  measure  would  extend  a  sig- 
nificant helping  hand  to  the  National 
Government  to  the  safeguarding  of  con- 
stitutional rights. 

The  sponsors  of  this  measure  do  not 
claim  that  it  is  perfect  though  we  have 
worked  over  it  with  great  care.  We 
hope  that  it  may  be  carefully  studied, 
strengthened  and  improve  in  commit- 
tee. 

But  at  least  it  is  a  frank  effort  to  deal 
constructively  with  the  most  pressing  is- 
sue in  the  flold  of  civil  rights,  the  prob- 
lem of  school  desegregation. 

It  is  a  means  of  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  levels  of  government, 
of  giving  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  maintenance 
of  constitutional  rights,  of  assuring 
those  who  are  denied  these  rights  that 
Congress  and  the  Executive,  as  well  as 
the  courts,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  orderly 
processes  of  government,  will  be  active 
in  the  protection  of  their  rights. 

It  is  a  practical  means  of  avoiding  the 
insults,  the  acts  of  violence,  the  fright- 
ened schoolchildren  of  whatever  race  or 
color,  the  fearful  parents,  the  repressed 
persons  of  good  will,  and  the  breaches  of 
law  and  order. 

The  emphasis  is  on  assistance,  persua- 
sion, consultation,  careful  planning, 
maintenance  of  educational  standards. 
full  consideration  of  the  time  needed 
for  orderly  transition,  and  not  on  pun- 
ishment or  force. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACTION  SHOT7LO  NOT  IGNORE 
SCHOOL   SEGREGATION 

News  reports  suggest  that  there  is  cur- 
rently a  controversy  in  administration 
circles  over  whether  to  include  any  pro- 
visions dealing  with  school  desegrega- 
tion in  the  President's  recommendations 
to  Congress. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  sponsors  of 
this  measure  when  I  say  that  no  so- 
called  civil-rights  program  L«?  worthy  of 
that  name  If  it  does  not  face  up  to  this 
most  pressing  of  domestic  problems. 
The  people  of  the  country  are  entitled 
to  know  whether  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  for  the  Constitution  or 
for  its  nullification;  whether  we  are  for 
open  public  schools  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  or  for  closed  public 
schools;  whether  we  are  for  backing  up 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  historic  deci- 
sions or  for  allowing  the  defiance  backed 
by  threats  of  violence  to  block  the 
Court's  decrees.  And  I  beUeve  they  look 
to  us  for  some  effective  action  on  this 
matter. 

There  are  already  some,  and  there  will 
be  more,  thoughtful  proposals  before  this 
Congress  to  deal  with  various  phases  of 
our  human  relations  problems.  Each  of 
these,  including  our  own  bill,  should  be 
judged  on  Its  own  merits.    A  number  of 
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them  may  contribute  something  of  value 
in  helping  the  Nation  to  assure  first- 
class  citizenship  to  all  of  Its  people,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

In  this  connection  I  think  perhaps  I 
should  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  was  submitted  the  other  day  by 
the  very  able  Junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Talmadgk]  and  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  him  in  his  address  before  this 
body.  As  I  study  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, it  would  provide  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  amendment  shall  not 
apply  over  the  country  in  matters  of 
education,  that  In  effect  each  State 
shall  have  local  option  in  deciding  how 
its  schools  shall  be  conducted,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  universal  national 
requirement  that  there  be  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  in  connection  with 
schooling. 

It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  does  not 
require  the  States  to  provide  education 
for  their  children.  That  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional requirement.  But  what  the 
Constitution  does  provide  is  that  if  edu- 
cation Ls  provided  by  the  States,  it 
should  l>e  made  available  to  all  under 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Therefore,  while  I  have  only  the 
kindness  personal  feeling  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  oppose  his  amend- 
ment. 

PaOPOSAX«  OVBtLOOKTNO  BCCRCOATIOir  PCOBIXMS 
Uat    Of  ADEQUATE 

The  limited  character  of  some  of  these 
pr(^;x>8als.  however,  should  be  frankly 
recognized. 

■  UBrKNA    POWBUi 

I  note  in  passing  that:  First.  The  pro- 
posal to  give  subpena  powers  to  the 
Attorney  General  in  voting  rights  cases 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  adds 
little  more  than  a  minor  procedural  con- 
venience, which  could  be  largely  accom- 
plished in  other  wasrs  under  existing 
laws  and  rules  of  procedure,  and  which 
unless  carefully  safeguarded  may  be 
subject  to  abuse. 

srrBMs  UWK.  or  cnrix.  eiorts  ooKMnsioir 

Second.  The  extension  of  the  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  gives  us 
nothing  new,  and  while  helpful  in  some 
respects,  It  will  be  of  no  influence  in  the 
school  situation.  That  Commission  is 
primarily  devoted  to  action  in  the  field 
of  voting  rights.  If  it  were  to  spill  over 
slightly  into  the  school  controversy, 
which  is  unlikely,  the  Commission's  even 
division,  until  the  recent  imtimely  death 
of  my  fellow  niinoislan.  Mr.  J.  Ernest 
Wilklns.  between  those  who  believe  In 
the  Court's  decisions  and  those  who  do 
not,  is  a  fairly  sure  guarantee  against 
any  positive  recommendations  coming 
from  that  source  for  effecting  the  tran- 
sition to  desegregation. 

AMTI-SOMBIlfG   PBOTOBALS 

Third.  The  antibomblng  legislation 
is  undoubtedly  desirable,  and  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  it.  But  it  Lb,  once 
more,  merely  punitive  in  nature  and  does 
not  get  at  the  root  causes  of  the  tension, 
conflict,  and  disrespect  for  law  that  lead 
to  these  outbreaks. 


CONCniATIOlV 

Fourth.  Conciliation  that  has  no 
stated  purpose  to  bring  compliance  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  law  of  the  land 
or  a  cessation  of  the  denials  of  constitu- 
tional rights  will  liave  a  very  limited 
utility,  if  any,  in  the  school  situation. 
And  it  is  there  that  we  find  such  pressing 
challenges  to  law  and  order,  and  to  na- 
tional leadership. 

Peaceful  relations  among  citizens 
mentioned  as  the  purpose  of  one  con- 
ciliation suggestion,  are  obviously  desir- 
able In  every  community.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  properly  pointed  out 
that  this  is  not  the  only  essential  ob- 
jective or  indeed  the  primary  one.  I 
quote  from  the  Cooper  case,  as  follows: 

The  con«tltutlonal  rights  of  respondents 
are  not  to  be  sfun-lflced  or  yielded  to  the 
violence  and  disorder  which  have  followed 
upon  the  actions  of  the  Governor  and  leg- 
islature. As  this  Court  said  some  41  years 
ago  in  a  unanimous  opinion  in  a  case  Involv- 
ing another  aspect  of  racial  segregation:  "It 
is  urged  that  this  proposed  segregation  wiU 
promote  the  public  peace  by  preventing  race 
conflicts.  Desirable  as  this  is.  and  impor- 
tant as  is  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  this  aim  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
laws  or  ordinances  which  deny  rights  cre- 
ated or  protected  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion." {Buchanan  v.  Warley,  245  U.  8.  60, 
81.)  Thus  law  and  order  are  not  here  to  be 
preserved  by  depriving  the  Negro  chUdren  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  {Aaron  v. 
Cooper,  358  U.  8.  1.  18.) 

The  questions  which  vague  concilia- 
tion proposals  leave  unanswered  are: 
"Shall  the  Federal  CK)vemfnent  enter  in 
<Mily  when  breaches  of  the  peace  are 
threatened?"  And  in  such  cases,  "On 
what  general  terms  shall  peaceful  re- 
lations be  restored?  With  recognition 
of  all  citizens'  constitutional  rights?  In 
compliance  with  Court  orders?  With 
school  doors  open  to  all  on  an  equal 
basis?" 

Without  some  clear  indication  of  the 
congressional  purpose  that  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  be  in  line  with  the  law  of 
the  land  in  the  field  of  public  education, 
that  is,  on  a  desegregated  basis,  we  shall 
again  leave  the  victims  without  hope  of 
relief,  and  leave  law-abiding  but  hard- 
pressed  local  officials  without  hope  of 
assistance. 

Ineed,  if  the  conciliation  is  free  to  try 
to  maintain  peaceful  relations  which  in 
fact  violate  the  constitutional  principles, 
it  may  set  back  the  progress  of  desegre- 
gation. 

NKUTBAUTT  IB  MOT  KMOUGH 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  so-called 
Talmadge  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion w£is  designed  to  reverse  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Brown  case  and  later  cases. 

In  the  so-called  conciliation  proposal 
we  have  neutrality  toward  the  14th 
amendment  as  the  guiding  principle.  I 
wish  to  say  in  all  kindness,  with  regard 
to  that  proposal,  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
miss  the  main  problems.  The  main 
problems  are  the  nulllflcatlon  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Court  decrees,  and 
the  attendant  school  closings. 

If  one  reads  the  so-called  conciliation 
bill  carefully  he  cannot  determine 
whether  it  is  for  or  against  compliance 


with  the  Constitution.  With  all  defer- 
ence, frankness,  and  friendliness,  let  me 
say  that  to  be  neutral  on  such  a  central 
point  of  national  poUcy  is  not  a  com- 
promise. Instead,  it  is  a  surrender  of 
the  leadership  which  the  people  have  the 
right  to  expect  from  Congress. 

Congress  must  not  be  concerned  mere- 
ly with  disruptions  of  the  peace.  Con- 
gress must  also  be  concerned  with  de- 
nials of  rights;  and  it  must  be  concerned 
with  equal  justice  under  the  law. 

In  all  kindliness,  then,  but  with  all 
sincerity,  we  must  ask  whether  Congress 
can  buy  its  peace  of  mind  so  easily?  Can 
It  serve  the  Nation's  welfare  by  any 
measures  that  do  not  even  try  to  bring 
the  influence  and  leadership  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bear  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order — on  the  side  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportxuiity — and  on  the  side 
of  assisting  those  who  would  comply  with 
the  law  to  do  so. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  take  the 
form  of  civil  rights  for  its  substance  and 
once  more  disappoint  those  who  turn  to 
us  with  hope. 

The  bill  which  we  are  today  introduc- 
ing is  a  meaningful  bill.  It  is  a  construc- 
tive bill.  The  results  of  our  recent  efforts 
to  curb  the  filibuster  have  undoubtedly 
dimmed  the  outlook  for  the  passage  of 
such  a  measure.  But  the  resvilts  of  that 
vote  in  no  way  diminished  the  need  for 
it. 

ONLY    k   KSAXINCrTTL   CIVIL   KIGHTS   BOX.   WIXX 
OIVX    NEW    nUBUSTEK    ETTLB     A    TmUE    TEST 

Because  of  our  failure  to  change  the 
Senate  Rules  in  an  effective  manner,  it 
is  still  possible  that  the  threat  of  fili- 
buster can  be  brandished  to  try  to  per- 
suade some  to  take,  in  legislation,  much 
less  than  the  country  needs,  on  pain  of 
getting  nothing.  This  tactic  was  suc- 
cessfully used  to  weaken  the  1957  civil 
rights  bill.  The  high  requirements  for 
cloture  still  leave  it  available  now.  I  fear 
it  will  be  used  again. 

Efforts  may  be  made  to  press  for  the 
adoption  of  neutral  measures  as  a  proof 
that  the  change  in  the  filibuster  rule 
was  an  effective  one. 

I  can  see  the  pattern  of  psychological 
and  parliamentary  warfare  developing 
now.  Any  plan  that  seeks  to  deal — how- 
ever reasonably  and  constructively — 
with  the  school  segregation  problem  will 
probably  be  labeled  extreme.  The 
positive  aids,  the  persuasive  approaches, 
the  cooperative  efforts  provided  in  this 
measure  will  be  minimized  or  ignored. 
The  injunctive  provisions  of  part  m 
sections  will  be  termed  a  force  bill, 
with  implications  that  they  are  some 
wild-eyed,  new  scheme,  although  similar 
Injunctive  provisions  are  such  a  com- 
monplace feature  of  law  enforcement  as 
to  be  a  part  of  39  other  Federal  laws,  in- 
cluding the  voting  rights  law  of  1957. 

Then  some  ostrich-like  proposal,  bury- 
ing its  head  in  the  sand  so  that  it  cannot 
see  the  school  problem,  offending — and 
helping — almost  no  one,  will  probably  be 
served  up  as  a  reasonable  compromise, 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  a  means 
of  avoiding  controversy  and  of  pre- 
serving party  unity. 

I  hope  the  Senate  and  the  country  win 
not  be  misled  by  these  maneuvers.  The 
test  of  the  filibuster  rule  will  not  be 
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whether  some  noncontroverslal,  Ineffec- 
tive meafnire— dressed  up  and  disguised 
as  a  civil  rights  bill,  but  Ignoring  the 
primary  problems  of  desegregation — may 
be  passed.  The  real  test  of  Senate  rule 
22  will  be  whether  some  meaningful  bill 
like  a  carefully  drafted  part  III,  or  the 
more  constructive  measure  we  are  in- 
troducing today,  can  get  past  the  ob- 
stacle of  prolonged  debate  aimed  at 
preventing  a  vote — or  the  threat  of  such 
debate. 

The  leadership  has  given  assurances 
that  civil  rights  legislation  can  be  passed. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  affirmatively 
on  these  assurances  and  hammer  out  a 
bill  with  some  meaning. 

I  hope  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  assist  in  securing  early 
hearings  and  prompt  action  on  this  and 
other  like  measures  and  will  support  this 
or  some  other  bill  that  will  help  to  solve 
our  most  pressing  problem  at  home. 

Let  us  look  at  our  national  situation 
frankly  and  wisely,  marshal  our  best  re- 
sources for  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  give  to  our  own  citizens  and  to  the 
world  a  renewed  assurance  that  we  can 
redeem  our  pledges  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  accord  the  privileges  of 
first  class  citizenship  to  all  of  our  people. 
We  who  sponsor  this  bill  believe  it  will 
be  a  long  step  in  that  important  di- 
rection. 

Some  so!ithern  writers  have  refeiTed 
proudly  to  the  Senate  and  its  rules  and 
procedures  as  the  "Souths  never-ending 
revenge  for  Gettysburg." 

We  have  no  desire  to  refight  the  Civil 
War.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
function  of  the  Senate  is  to  serve  as  an 
instrument  for  sectional  revenge.  We 
believe  instead  that  the  Senate  should 
represent  the  best  interests  and  the  en- 
lightened conscience  of  our  entire 
country. 

Let  us  go  forward  in  the  20th  century 
together  without  malice  or  revenge  in 
our  hearts  and  with  the  sincere  desire 
to  further  human  brotherhood  and  thus 
make  good  the  high  promises  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address  and  the  teachings  of 
all  true  religion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  already  asked 
to  have  inserted  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Wright  and  the  statement  by  Mr.  Flem- 
ming. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  following 
matters: 

The  text  of  the  letter  I  addressed  to 
the  Attorney  General  under  date  of  De- 
cember 2.  1958;  excerpts,  as  marked, 
from  the  January  1959.  issue  of  the 
Southern  School  News,  giving  a  State  by 
State  simimary  of  progress  or  lack  of 
progress  in  desegregation;  an  article  en- 
titled "The  SegregaUonlsts  Go  North- 
written  by  Helen  Puller  and  published 
in  the  New  Republic  of  January  26, 1959; 


an  excerpt  from  the  statement  of  the 
Advisory  Council  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  issued  on  December  7. 
1958,  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights;  the 
full  text  of  the  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Marion  A.  Wright  of  Linville  Palls.  N.C.. 
at  Pittsburgh;  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
90-Year  Delay  on  Civil  Rights,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Denver  Post  of  August  31, 
1958;  and  an  article  entitled  "Integra- 
tion Must  Move,"  written  by  Roy  Wilkins 
and  published  in  the  March  1958  issue 
of  Atlantic  Monthly. 

(See  exhibits  4  to  10,  inclusive.) 
Exhibit  1 
Statement   or   Marion   A.   Wright   or   Lin- 
ville Falls,  N.C.  Prepared  tor  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  Support  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1958 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  perhaps  well  for  me 
to  make  clear  at  once  that  any  views  which 

I  express  are  mine  alone,  although  I  hope, 
of  course,  that  they  are  shared  by  many 
others.  I  am  not  here  as  representing  any 
group  or  organization.  The  phrase,  picked 
up  from  television,  is  that  "the  views  ex- 
pressed are  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
sponsor.  "     I  don't  even  have  a  sponsor. 

Perhaps,  also,  I  should  state  that  I  am  a 
native  of  South  Carolina  and,  for  the  past 

II  years,  have  been  a  citizen  of  North  Caro- 
Una.  My  entire  life  to  the  present  has  been 
spent  In  those  two  States.  This  means  that 
I  have  lived  under  conditions  of  legally  en- 
forced segregation  and  have  had — If  not  en- 
Joyed — a  front-row  seat  at  the  drama  of 
events  unfuldlng  since  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions    In   the   segregation  cases. 

Those  events  have  not  been  a  source  of 
pride  to  any  of  us.  Including,  I  am  con- 
vinced, those  who  firmly  believe  In  segrega- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  they,  as  well  as  we 
who  believe  In  the  moral  Indefensibility  of 
segregation  and  In  full  compliance  with  the 
Court's  decrees,  are  seeking  some  means  by 
which  the  shouting  and  tumult  may  die. 
the  turmoil  and  upheaval  come  to  an  end. 
The  bill  which  this  committee  has  before 
it  seems  to  me  to  offer  the  best  hope  of 
achieving  that  result. 

A  phrase  often  used  by  lawyers  Is  that 
certain  constitutional  provisions  ore  self -exe- 
cuting. This  may  be  true  in  a  legalistic 
sense  but  never  in  a  pragmatic  sense.  Ulti- 
mately, such  provisions  require  the  exertion 
of  the  power  of  government  to  make  them 
effective.  Specifically,  it  seems  quite  evident 
that  that  power  must  be  exerted  to  give  effect 
to  the  14th  amendment.  It  became  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  In  the  year  1868.  It  was 
significantly  and  unanimously  interpreted 
as  outlawing  segregation  by  race  In  the 
public  schools — that  was  3  or  4  years  ago. 
But  such  segregation  in  many  areas  con- 
tinues. 

There  is  no  living  space  In  this  country 
for  the  question:  Shall  the  decrees  of  the 
Court  prevail,  which  is  another  way  saying: 
Shall  law  prevail  over  anarchy.  The  ques- 
tion Is  how  shall  the  power  of  government 
be  exerted  to  the  end  that  Individuals  shall 
enjoy  rights  the  <3ourt  says  are  theirs. 

title  1 

The  bill  has  the  great  virtue  that,  while 
fully  recognizing  the  division  of  powers  be- 
tween the  three  branches  of  Government,  It 
marshals  the  legislative  and  executive  au- 
thority alongside  the  Judicial  In  support  of 
the  law.  There  Is  evident  here  no  cynical 
spirit  that  the  court  has  written  the  law,  now 
let  the  court  enforce  It.  Rather,  the  princi- 
ple Is  recognized  that,  In  the  solemn  tasks 
of  restoring  respect  for  law  and  of  preserving 
human  rights,  there  Is  room  and  there  la 
obligation  for  joint  and  total  effort.  There 
will  be  an  impressive  moral  ^ffect  In  this 
declaration  of  unity  of  purpoiM. 


tttle  n 

The  bill  aeema  to  me  to  b«  wise  In  recog- 
nizing that,  even  with  all  three  amu  of  the 
Government  acting  In  concert,  there  will  be, 
at  most,  sullen  and  grudging  compliance 
where  the  public  is  hostUe  or  uninformed. 
That  kind  of  compliance  would  amount  to  a 
sort  of  cold  war  which  might  be  Indefinitely 
protracted.  No  one  of  u«  wants  to  live  for 
long  under  an  armed  truce,  which  la  only 
one  step  short  of  war.  Since  hostility  and 
lack  of  information  are  Intimately  asaoclated. 
the  bill  seeks  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
former  by  the  familiar  process  of  education. 

It  is  a  familiar  process  In  tbat  Government 
has  long  employed  the  dissemination  of 
facts  to  gain  Its  legitimate  objectives.  Just 
at  this  time,  through  the  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  the  facta  as  to  polio  are 
being  broadcast:  boys  and  girls  are  being 
urged  to  continue  their  educations;  the  ad- 
vantages of  careers  in  the  Armed  Forces  are 
publicized;  the  facts  as  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency are  dally  presented;  the  seven  cancer 
signals  advertised;  and,  In  a  host  of  other 
connections.  Government  puts  facts  at  pub- 
lic dlspKMal.  Every  bulletin  sent  out  by 
every  Congressman  goes  In  response  to  Gov- 
ernment's recognition  of  Its  duty  to  enlighten 
Its  people.  Thus  were  typhoid  and  smallpox 
conquered.  Lawlessness  may  present  a 
greater  national  peril.  Individuals  might 
have  perished  from  typhoid  and  smallpox. 
Lawlessness  Is  antagonistic  to  the  survival 
of  Government  Itself. 

If  It  be  objected  that  In  some  areas  there 
Is  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  segregation 
and  that  Government  ought  not  to  enter 
educationally  upon  a  controversial  field,  my 
answer  is  that  there  Is  probably  no  field  in 
which  sentiment  Is  unanimous:  that  the 
Quakers,  a  highly  respected  segment  of  the 
population,  would  probably  not  be  In  favor 
of  military  careers  for  anyone,  and  that  cer- 
tain honorable  religious  groups  seriously 
oppose  vaccination.  The  point  seems  to  be 
that  Government  decides,  aa  it  must,  what 
Is  wise  public  policy  and  then  adopta  the 
educational  means  to  make  that  policy  effec- 
tive. The  court  decisions  In  one  sense  de- 
clared the  public  policy:  in  another  aen&e 
those  decisions  registered  the  national  con- 
viction about  segregation.  That  conviction 
is  that  there  Is  no  place  for  legalized  segre- 
gation In  a  democracy. 

I  am  very  glad  to  observe  that  a  distinct 
feature  of  this  educational  process  la  dis- 
cussed by  local  groups.  What  la  contem- 
plated is  not  a  monologue  by  Government, 
but  dialogue  between  Government  and  Its 
citizens.  This  is  education  In  the  Socratle 
sense.  It  is  now  dlfflcult  in  some  areas  of 
the  South  to  have  such  discussion.  The 
vehemence  of  the  segregation  leaders  and 
their  rigid  control  of  the  instrumentalities 
of  State  and  local  governments  inhibit  frank 
expression  of  opinion.  For  example,  one 
Southern  State  refused  to  issue  a  charter  to 
a  group  proposing  to  organize  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  such  dlsctisslona — the  Is- 
suance being  a  purely  miniaterial  duty- 
while  chartering  scorea  of  organizations  to 
preserve  segregation.  The  fact  that  under 
this  bill  such  public  discussions  may  be 
had  under  the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  give  them  a  degree  of  dignity 
and  create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  frank 
and  honest  expression  of  opinion. 

The  bill  further  recognizes  the  fact  that. 
while  expression  of  opinion,  any  opinion, 
is  desirable  In  itself,  solid  contribution  to 
solution  of  the  Integration  problem  may 
only  be  expected  from  the  presentation  of 
Informed  views.  Hence,  there  la  provision 
for  expert  technical  aaaiatance  and  advice  to 
communities  contemplating  their  next  stepa. 
Such  assistance  will  supplement,  If  nolf 
supersede,  the  present  Inadequate  volunteer 
guidance  made  available  to  a  few  commu- 
nities. 
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The  prooeaa  precisely  panOleU  the  type  of 
valuable  service  so  long  furnished  by  pub- 
lic health  forces  and  coimty  farm  and  home 
demonstration  agents. 

Surely  this  gentle  and  persnadve  approach 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  reduce  ma- 
terially the  number  of  communltiea  now 
openly  defiant. 

TM'LS  ni 

I  think  practically  everyone  in  the  South 
will  applaud  the  constructive  and  positive 
rather  than  punitive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  compliance  with  law  which  in  title 
III  the  bill  ezhlblU.  Call  it  a  g\illt  com- 
plex or  what  you  will,  but  most  of  us  re- 
sent the  threats  of  punitive  action.  It 
may  be  coldly  logical — I  express  no  opin- 
ion—to withhold  Federal  aid  from  segre- 
gated institutions.  But  the  reception  which 
has  greeted  all  such  congressional  proposals 
Indicates  the  depth  of  resentment  of  puni- 
tive methods.  More  Importantly,  tf  they  be- 
came law  they  would  penalize  those  most  in 
need  of  aid. 

The  bill  which  you  gentlemen  are  con- 
sidering recognizes  that  In  some  instances 
there  may  be  costs  In  dollars  and  cents  in 
transferring  from  a  segregated  to  an  inte- 
grated school  system:  that  such  costs,  alone 
or  in  connection  with  other  factors;  may 
daunt  the  community:  that  segregated  sys- 
tems were  created  In  bona  fide  belief  in  their 
legality,  and  that  conditions  beyond  com- 
munity control  have  now  brought  such  sys- 
tems properly  under  legal  condemnation. 
Considerations  such  as  theee  must  underlie 
the  bill's  wise  and  generous  provisions  for 
national  financial  aid. 

There  are  other  circumstances  much  more 
deplorable  which  prompt  grants  under  other 
of  the  bill's  provisions.  Georgia  and  Vir- 
ginia and  perhaps  other  Southern  States 
have  adopted  legislation  cutting  off  State  aid 
for  communities  integrating  their  schools, 
either  voluntarily  or  under  court  edict. 
Where  this  happens  and  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  bUl  are  met,  the  bill  proposes  to  make 
grants  to  such  communities  to  offset  the  loss 
of  State  revenues. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  In  accordance  with 
the  plain  duty  of  the  Federal  Government. 

All  of  those  States  In  constitutions,  court 
decisions,  proclamations,  laws  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  public  policy  have  declared  that 
education  Is  a  function  of  government. 

Now  there  is  alwasra  one  circumstance 
which  Justifies  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
entering  a  State — that  Is.  the  failure  of  a 
State  to  perform  Its  proper  function.  There 
•re  ample  precedents. 

So  when  a  State  abandons  its  self -declared 
function  of  providing  education  for  its  chil- 
dren. It  has  created  a  temporary  vacuum 
which  the  Federal  Government  in  good  con- 
science mxist  fill.  Those  children  enjoy  a 
dual  clttaenshlp — of  State  and  Nation.  The 
Nation  of  which  they  are  cltlaens  and  in 
defense  of  which  they  may  be  drafted  into 
armed  service,  in  lu  own  Intelligent  self- 
Intereet,  wlU  not  allow  them  to  grow  up  In 
Ignorance. 

8o  those  leaders  who  declaim  against  Fed- 
eral Interference  In  education  while  accept- 
ing with  alacrity  all  other  forma  of  national 
largesse,  U  they  actually  carry  out  their 
threats  to  close  the  schools,  will  have  cre- 
ated the  very  conditions  which  make  such 
Interference  necessary. 

Certainly,  the  threat  presents  to  the  Na- 
tional Oovemment  a  clear  Issue  of  duty. 
Where  a  local  school  board  wishes  sincerely 
to  abide  by  law,  but  Is  lashed  by  a  recalci- 
trant State  administration,  shall  the  Federal 
Oovertunent  wash  Its  hands  of  the  educa- 
tional purge,  leave  the  struggle  to  these  ill- 
matched  opponents,  or  shall  it  give  Its  help 
to  the  community,  say  to  it,  "for  yo\ir  hon- 
orable effort  to  discharge  a  plain  legal  and 
moral  duty  you  shall  not  be  scourged?" 
This  bill  gives  the  obvious,  the  compulsory, 
answer  to  that  question. 


It  gives  the  answer  in  advance  of  the  event. 
In  so  much  of  what  has  transpired  In  regard 
to  integration  It  has  been  a  case  of  too  little 
and  too  late,  at  repairing  damage  already 
done.  Here  Is  the  opportunity  truly  golden 
to  act  preventively  and  constructively.  Even 
now  little  time  remains.  In  several  areas 
the  Issue  of  closing  the  schools  slnuners;  ^ust 
across  the  Potomac  In  Arlington  It  bolls.  If 
you  gentlemen  were  members  of  the  Arling- 
ton school  board  and  concerned,  as  you 
would  be.  only  with  the  ivoper  discharge  of 
your  duty,  would  you  not  have  your  eyes 
anxiously  upon  this  hearing  as  being  part 
of  a  process  designed  to  strengthen  your 
resolve?  Absent  the  help  which  this  bill 
proposes,  you  might  have  to  bow  yoiu-  head 
and  bow  your  will  and  bow  your  spirit  to 
arrogant  admonitions. 

The  practical  assistance  given  to  school 
units  under  title  in — the  mere  declaration 
that  such  assistance  Is  available — should 
stlU  further  reduce  the  area  of  open  opposi- 
tion. 

Tmx  XV 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  presents  a  new  and 
Imaginative  approach  to  the  problem  of 
achlevmg  compliance  with  law.  Thus  far. 
under  thia  bill,  all  efforts  toward  that  end 
have  been  left  to  individual  Initiative  and 
action.  For  reasons  which  I  shall  partially 
discuss  in  a  moment  that  method  has  seriotis 
limitations.  Thia  bill  la  baaed  upon  the 
solid  premise  that  where  rights  have  Ijeen 
judicially  established — rights  common  to  a 
substantial  number  of  people— it  is  a  le- 
gitimate concern  of  government  to  see  that 
these  are  not  mere  paper  rights  found  only 
In  the  bound  voltunes  of  Judicial  reports, 
but  that  they  are  actual  rights,  present  and 
enjoyed  In  the  dally  lives  of  the  people  af- 
fected. The  manifest  and  flagrant  contrast 
between  what  tht  cotu-ts  have  directed  and 
what  one  sees  at  every  crossroads  constitutes 
a  gross  reflection  upon  government.  The 
Government  cannot  long  remain  in  this  jxis- 
ture  of  indifference  and  apparent  impotence 
without  loelng  respect  for  Itself  and  without 
sacrificing  the  respect  of  mankind  at  home 
and  abroad.  For  such  respect  we  must  have 
a  decent  regard. 

Just  a  word  as  to  why  it  Is  unfair  and 
unreaUatic  to  leave  to  the  Individual  achool- 
ehlld  the  critical  and  momentoiia  taak  of 
securing  compliance  with  law.  This  Is  not 
a  contest  between  Individual  litigants  over 
some  such  matter  as  a  boundary  line  or  the 
sale  of  a  horse.  It  Is  a  contest  between  a 
child  and  his  school  district,  with  the  awe- 
some figure  of  the  State  on  stage  or  standing 
In  the  wings.  All  of  the  resources  of  the 
State  and  most  of  the  instrumentalities  of 
public  opinion  are  against  the  chUd.  Money 
ot  taxpayers  finances  the  defense;  legal 
brains  employed  by  the  State  map  the 
strategy  of  exclusion,  setting  up  innumer- 
able barriers  and  hurdles  to  bar  admission. 

However,  the  most  sinister  aspect  of  the 
niUUflcatlon  effort  is  the  spate  of  antibar- 
ratry  laws  adopted  in  several  of  the  resistant 
States.  These  are  admittedly  designed  to 
deprive  the  child  of  legal  aid  from  the  one 
quarter  where  it  could  be  exi>ected.  It  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  NAACP  that  the  States 
concerned  have  been  so  unsuccessful  in  com- 
petition with  it  before  Judicial  tribunals  that 
they  adopt  the  desperate  expedient  of  de- 
claring it  an  outlaw. 

So  there  is  the  completely  tmequal  strug- 
gle between  child  and  dlFtrlct. 

What  is  the  Issue?  In  its  narrowest  sense. 
It  Is  the  admission  of  a  child  into  a  school. 
But  the  issue  is  far  broader  than  that.  It 
Is  the  issue  of  respect  for  law  and  the  Issue 
of  enjoying  equal  rights  tmder  law.  Cer- 
tainly with  education  government  is  not 
tinconcemed,  but  the  very  life  of  govern- 
ment Itself  hinges  upon  respect  for  law: 
and  the  devotion  of  its  citizens  at  home  and 
Its  role  of  leadership  abroad  depend  upon 


proof  of  its  claim  that  aU  arc  equal  before 
the  law. 

In  the  presence  of  so  unequal  a  •tmggl* 
over  issues  so  momentous  and  crucial  to  it. 
can  government  be  above  the  battle?  Can 
It.  In  effect,  say  to  the  ambitious  Negro 
pupil,  seeking  to  enjoy  a  rlg^ht  already 
solemnly  decreed  to  be  his,  "We  are  tmcon- 
cerned,  indifferent  as  to  the  outcome.  Ton 
alone  must  pit  your  puny  strength  against 
the  massive  and  awesome  power  of  your 
native  State"?  In  only  the  narrowest  sense 
la  the  rtght  sought  to  be  enjoyed  a  prirate 
one.  In  any  realistic  view,  it  is  a  right 
profotuidly  affected  with  a  public  interest. 

Under  such  circumstances  government  has 
a  solemn  obligation  to  Intervene,  to  throw 
its  weight  and  Influence  and  prestige  Into 
the  struggle. 

The  bill  wisely.  In  my  opinion,  seeks  to 
have  government  move  first  upon  the  non- 
legal  front,  to  take  action  designed  to  ob- 
viate litigation,  always  disruptive  of  com- 
mxuxity  harmony.  It  authorises  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  consultation  with  local  offlclala  and  inter- 
ested citizena,  to  devise  a  plan  of  Integra- 
tion conforming  to  the  requirement  of  de- 
liberate speed.  There  are  the  safeguards  of 
proper  notice  and  full  public  hearings, 
intimately,  after  compliance  with  ail  proce- 
dural provisions,  carefully  delineated  in  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  promulgates  a  plan,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  la  fair  and  workable  and 
transmita  the  plan  to  the  proper  public 
ofDclala. 

Again,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  a  plan  of  Integration  so  carefully  de- 
veloped, with  full  community  participation, 
or.  at  least,  the  right  of  full  participation, 
would  appeal  to  reasonable  minds  with  the 
result  that  many  units  of  school  administra- 
tion would  move  toward  compUance  with 
law. 

TTTLX  V 

In  title  V  the  bill,  as  it  must,  comes  to 
grips  with  the  possibility  of  noncompliance. 
Up  to  this  point  under  the  bill  the  initiative 
of  the  Federal  Government  merely  filled  the 
vacuum  created  by  paralysis  of  local  Initia- 
tive. It  has  perforce  exercised  a  function 
which  the  local  unit  has  failed  to  exercise. 
But  conceivably  a  local  unit — tounicii>ality, 
school  district,  or  other — may  not  act  to  put 
Into  effect  the  plan  so  painstakingly  devised. 
What,  then,  is  Oovemment  to  do? 

Up  to  this  point,  also,  what  has  been  se- 
cured Is  an  executive  determination  tbat  the 
plan  is  fair  and  workable.  But  in  case  of  re- 
jection within  a  reasonable  time,  the  bill 
sets  up  the  machinery  for  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  same  iasues.  The  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  act.  He  may  do  so 
by  instituting  a  suit  against  the  appropri- 
ate officials,  seeking  a  declaratory  Judgment, 
or  other  decree,  that  the  district  or  other 
unit  is  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  plan. 

Here  again  are  safeguarding  provisions  for 
notice,  hearings,  evidence  and  modification 
or  amendment  of  the  plan  if  the  record 
Justifies  or  requires. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  every  step  taken 
under  this  bill  local  interests  are  fully  con- 
sulted. E^very  conceivable  party  in  Interest 
has  his  day  In  court.  He  may  be  heard  in 
opposition  to.  or  in  full  advocacy  or  modifi- 
cation of.  the  proposed  plan  or  any  of  Its 
provisions,  or.  indeed,  in  support  of  his  own 
plan.  The  requirements  of  fair  play — even 
of  tender  regard  for  community  sensibili- 
ties— could  hardly  be  further  extended. 

Out  of  all  of  Uiis  multitude  of  counsel, 
this  unhurried  and  probing  consideration  of 
the  problems  of  the  community,  there  finally 
emerges  a  decree  which  fixes  the  legal  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  parties.  By  Its 
terms  and  in  accordance  with  established 
practice,  all  are  bound. 

Surely,  the  care,  the  persuasion,  the  sym- 
pathy, the  awareness  of  complexities,  shown 
by  the  steps  taken  up  to  this  point  will  not 
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go  unrewarded.  Stirely,  eeoree  of  communi- 
ties will  respond  favorably  to  these  overture* 
of  Ooyemment. 

rm^  VI 

But  the  Congress  must  face  up  to  the  re- 
grettable posslbUlty  that.  In  exceptional  In- 
stances, even  such  carefully  wrought  decrees 
may  be  defied:  that.  In  other  Instances,  the 
compliance  may  be  nxore  pretenslve  than 
real:  and  that.  In  still  others,  there  may  be 
undue  delay  or  only  partial  performance. 

But  the  decrees  now  under  consideration 
are  only  one  facet  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Congressional  notice  may  be  taken  of 
facts  within  the  knowledge  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals. Deprivation  or  denial  of  other  legal 
rights  to  persons  of  color — denial  often  made 
effective  becaxise  perpetrated  by  virtue  of 
offlce~are  fairly  commonplace  in  some  areas, 
not  exclusively  In  the  South.  It  would  be  a 
morbid  exercise  and  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  list  them  here. 

Thc»»e  denials  constitute  a  challenge  to  the 
authority  of  government.  Only  a  pusillani- 
mous government  would  fail  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

The  bill,  therefore,  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General,  upon  receipt  of  signed  complaints, 
from  a  person  or  persons  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Attorney  General  unable  for  any  reason 
to  seek  effective  legal  protection  of  rights 
under  the  14th  amendment,  to  Institute 
suits  for  injunctions  or  other  appropriate 
preventive  relief. 

The  Government  muso  take  this  step,  or  it 
must  Bay  to  the  Negro  citizen.  "You  must  go 
It  alone:  you  must  buck  your  State;  you 
must  assume  full  risk  of  reprisal."  That 
might  be  proper  in  a  suit  over  purchase  price 
of  a  horse;  It  is  not  proper  in  an  issue  so 
freighted  and  charged  with  public  Interest. 

The  bill  presents  no  radical  departure  from 
accepted  principles.  In  the  cases  of  Utlg  '.nts 
unable  to  pay  for  printing  appeals  to  higher 
courts,  many.  If  not  all  States,  allow  perfec- 
tion of  the  appeals  In  formo  pauperis.  All 
States  assign  counsel  to  indigent  defendants 
In  capital  cases.  Many  States  have  created 
the  office  of  public  defender  to  assure  beyond 
doubt  the  proper  protection  of  private  rights. 
And  the  military  services  provide  free  com- 
petent counsel  for  defendants  in  all  court- 
martial  proceedings. 

What  underlies  this  provision  of  counsel 
for  those  unable  to  hire  their  own  lawyers? 
It  Is  the  principle  that  no  man  shall  be  de- 
prived of  a  legal  right  merely  because  for 
financial  reasons  he  Is  unable  to  have  his 
cause  properly  presented.  Surely  rights  se- 
cured under  the  14th  amendment  are  at  least 
of  equal  dignity  and  sanctity  with  those  In- 
voked by  a  bootlegger  or  reckless  driver,  for 
whom  the  services  of  a  public  defender  are 
provided.  And  surely,  also,  the  financial  rea- 
son for  nonemployment  of  counsel  Is  no  more 
controlling  of  human  action  than  the  massed 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  the  arbitrary  and 
tenacious  power  of  a  State,  the  real  and 
present  danger  of  reprisal,  repression,  and 
violence.  The  Negro  child  of  school  age  and 
his  parents  know  that,  even  If  they  had  the 
needed  funds,  they  would  sue  at  their  peril. 

Government  is  not  being  generous;  It  is 
merely  being  wise  in  expressions  of  concern 
for  careful  protection  of  rights.  For  they 
are  not  alone  the  rights  of  the  man  In  the 
dock;  they  are  the  rights  of  all  of  us.  Im- 
pair his  rights,  and  you  Impair  the  rights  of 
every  American  citizen.  Preserve  his  rights 
Inviolate,  and  you  preserve  Inviolate  the 
rights  of  us  all. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  regrettable  If  the 
legal  power  of  Government  had  to  be  exer- 
cised In  the  manner  permitted  in  the  bill. 
The  alternatives  are  vastly  more  regrettable. 
What  are  they? 

First,  that  Government  should  be  Indiffer- 
ent concerning  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights 
by  its  citizens. 

Second,  that  two  coordinate  branches  of 
Government  should  leave  the  third,  the 
Judiciary,  impotent  to  enforce  Its  decreee. 


And.  third,  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  should  require  a  lone  wronged 
Individual  to  risk  reprisal,  repression,  boy- 
cott and  violence  In  order  to  establish  his 
legal  rights. 

It  Is  easy  to  embrace  these  three  alterna- 
tives. All  that  is  required  Is  inaction,  some 
yielding  to  the  soft  Deductions  of  irresolu- 
tion, some  retreat  from  a  stern  task.  A  gov- 
ernment thus  recreant  will  not  for  long  have 
or  deserve  the  devotion  of  Its  citizens  at 
home  or  the  respect  of  citizens  of  other  lands. 

Laws,  of  course,  will  not  solve  all  human 
problems.  But  they  are  aids  to  solution. 
In  the  form  of  bills  l>efore  enactment  they 
afford  the  opportunity  to  register  the  na- 
tional will,  the  national  conviction.  The 
bill  presently  under  consideration  seems  to 
me  to  speak  clearly  what  lies  in  the  American 
conscience. 

Its  enactment  into  law  will  constitute  a 
ringing  and  practical  declaration  that  In  this 
Nation  human  rights  are  so  priceless  a  boon 
that  all  the  power  of  government  will  be 
marshalled  to  the  ta^k  of  their  preservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  point  about 
this  act,  or  any  Civil  Rights  Act  for  that 
matter,  which  we  may  be  inclined  to,  over- 
look. It  may  be  defined  as  the  collateral 
results,  or  the  fringe  benefits,  of  the  act.  I 
so  designate  it  because  the  bencflciarles  are 
not  necessarily  persors  of  color  or  members 
of  a  minority  group,  for  whom  the  aid  and 
protection  of  the  act  .ire  primarily  designed. 

May  I  make  an  admission  for  myself  and. 
I  imagine,  for  many  others  concerned  with 
this  type  of  leglslat  on.  We  are  perhaps 
sometimes  suHused  w.th  a  sense  of  our  own 
goodness.  We  seldom  say  so  aloud,  of 
course — this  is  probably  the  first  time  you 
ever  heard  it  except  in  the  form  of  an 
accusation — but,  so  nixed  are  human  mo- 
tives, that  righteous  advocacy  of  a  good  cause 
may  bring  to  the  advocate  an  undue  and 
unbecoming  sensation  of  moral  superiority. 
"Here  are  we,"  we  say  to  ourselves,  "spending 
our  time,  energy,  resources  and  talents  in 
order  that  others  may  enjoy  rights  equal 
to  our  own."  There  is  an  Inflating  balm 
about  such  reflections. 

But  dare  we  lay  that  flattering  unction 
to  our  souls?  The  lives  of  all  of  us  are  so 
closely  knit  that  we  all  writhe  and  flinch 
and  suffer  when  the  lash  of  Injustice  falls 
on  another's  back.  There  Is  no  pinpoint- 
ing of  a  target  to  on«  man  of  color.  He  is 
the  victim  of  the  searing  and  blinding  flash. 
The  lethal  fallout  blights  all  mankind. 
Nowhere  Is  there  immunity  or  sanctuary. 

The  original  Intention  of  segregationists 
a  or  3  years  ago  could  have  been  simply 
stated.  It  was  by  any  means  to  keep  Negro 
children  from  enjoying  a  right  the  court 
said  was  theirs.  But  Into  what  strange  and 
dishonorable  and  even  bloody  paths  has  that 
intention  led  us.  White  professors  have 
been  fired  from  university  faculties.  White 
Protestant  ministers  have  been  evicted  from 
l^eir  pulpits,  Jewish  synagogues  have  been 
burned.  The  residences  of  a  white  preacher 
In  Durham,  N.C.,  and  a  white  Gentile  wom- 
an in  Gaffney,  S.C,  have  been  bombed. 
Everywhere  the  story  Is  repeated.  What  had 
those  people  done?  TTiey  had  spoken  their 
convictions  in  response  to  the  promptings 
of  duty  or  religion.  This  Is  thought  control 
of  a  type  believed  to  exist  only  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

So  the  act  under  consideration  is  needed 
not  only  by  Negro  children  and  Negro  adults 
now  thwarted  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights 
peculiar  to  them.  It  Is  needed  by  men  and 
women  of  every  creed  and  color  in  order 
that  they  may  walk  unafraid,  that  they  may 
think,  they  may  speak,  they  may  write  in 
that  freedom  from  reprisal  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  American  citizen. 

Restore  respect  for  law.  The  beneficiaries 
of  your  action  are  not  Jtist  Negro  children 
knocking  on  school  doors.  The  beneficiaries 
are  as  undeniably  everyone  of  us  who  wishes 
to  keep  alive  and  undiminished  the  princi- 
ples which  this  Nation  has  always  carried 


in  its  heart  and  which  are  the  touchstones 
of  our  national  greatness. 
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(From    the   New  York  Times.   Dec.   2,    19581 
Million    Student-Dats    Lost    in    Closings. 

Flemming   Sats — Secretart    Calls   Shut- 
down   IN    Integration    Fight    Indetensi- 

BLE— Fears    Great    Harm    to    Pupils    and 

Teachers 

(By  Bess  Furman) 

Washington,  December  1. — Secretary  Ar- 
thur S.  Flemming  reported  today  that  more 
than  a  million  pupU-days  already  had  been 
lost  by  the  closings  of  public  schools  to 
avoid  integration. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  repeatedly  referred  to  this  loss  and 
other  losses  of  school  time  as  Indefensible. 

In  a  statement  at  a  news  conference  he 
tallied  these  losses  by  localities — for  four 
schools  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  six  In  Norfolk, 
Va.,  two  In  Charlottesville,  Va..  and  one  In 
Warren  County,  Va.  He  also  evaluated  the 
total  educational  loss  In  terms  of  the  effect 
on  teachers,  the  effect  on  young  people,  and 
the  effect  on  American  ideals. 

Secretary  Flemming's  statement  followed 
the  morning  session  of  his  all-day  confer- 
ence with  the  heads  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Many  conferees,  particu- 
larly representatives  of  labor  groups,  as- 
serted that  the  questions  of  human  rights 
raised  by  the  closing  of  the  schools  would 
result  in  dire  national  and  international 
consequences.  A  spokesman  for  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  committee  asked  Mr. 
Flemming  to  make  an  objective  study  of  the 
closed  schools. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  the  statement 
he  had  prepared  for  today  constituted  at 
least  a  beginning  of  the  process  of  evaluat- 
ing the  impact. 

In  his  statement.  Secretary  Flemming 
noted  that  this  week  the  closed  schools  "are 
passing  the  deadline  when  it  Is  Impossible 
for  them  to  complete  the  recognized  mini- 
mum school  year  of  approximately  180  days 
by  June  30." 

Already,  he  went  on,  about  16.400  young 
people  have  missed  from  53  to  04  learning 
days.  Of  these  students,  about  6,500  are  now 
attending  improvised  emergency  classes; 
3,000  are  traveling  to  public  schools  else- 
where: about  1,500  are  attending  newly  es- 
tablished private  schools  and  about  250  to 
300  are  in  regular  private  schools.  Still 
others  are  attending  night  classes  or  taking 
correspondence  courses. 

"All  these  emergency  arrangements,"  the 
Secretary  said,  "still  leaves  about  3,400  young 
people  apparently  deprived  of  any  schooling 
whatsoever." 

Of  720  teachers  in  the  closed  schools,  he 
said,  about  405  are  tutoring  In  Improvised 
classes  and  315  are  not  teaching  but  are  be- 
ing  paid — this  year — under   their  contracts. 

It  seems  logical  to  conclude,  Mr.  Flemming 
said,  that  these  teachers  will  not  be  inter- 
ested In  continuing  their  careers  under  the 
conditions  confronting  them  in  these  com- 
munities. 

He  listed  many  losses  to  the  students  such 
as  loss  of  motivation.  Interruption  of  study 
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habits,  lack  of  access  to  Utemrlas.  and  pos- 
sible deferment  or  abandonment  of  coUsge 
trainixig  for  ths  high  school  seniors. 

Hs  notsd  that  this  eountry  throughout  its 
history  Increasingly  had  commlttsd  ItssU 
to  free  education  for  aU. 

"Whan  young  people  In  Amerlea  are  denied 
the  opportunity  of  attenctlnf  school,  we  risk 
a  loss  of  their  faith  in  on«  of  America's  high- 
est idcaU."  the  Secretary  asserted. 

He  concluded  by  seylnt;  he  was  confident 
that  the  oltlaens  of  the  communltlee  affected 
would  insist  on  the  schools  being  opened 
"under  policies  that  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  decisions  of  ths  courts." 

In  a  separate  sUtement.  Secretary  Flem- 
ming made  it  clear  that  none  of  the  equip- 
ment loan  funds  for  private  schools  tinder 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  would 
be  likely  to  go  to  the  prli  ate  schools  set  up 
to  avoid  obeying  the  19M  Supreme  Court 
outlawing  segregation  in  public  schools. 

Secretary  Flemming  said  that  any  appli- 
cation coming  from  such  schools  would  be 
considered  on  its  merits.  But  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account,  he  said,  will  Include  "the 
sources  of  financial  support  for  the  school, 
the  stability  and  adequiicy  of  the  funds 
I  and  I  the  probability  of  continued  operation 
of  the  school  for  the  life  of  the  loan." 

At  the  morning  conference,  labor  spokes- 
men renewed  their  demancis  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  aid  school  construction  and  raise 
teachers'  pay. 

One  spokesman  for  the  labor  groups  also 
urged  "a  study  of  what  we  are  doing  in  our 
school  system  to  meet  th<!  far  greater  prob- 
lem of  adjusting  to  new  cultures  as  they 
arise  in  the  world  pictwe."  Such  adjust- 
ment, he  said,  "may  pijrhaps  mean  our 
survival." 

Secretary  Flemming  alto  reported  today 
that  836  out  of  1.0T7  rep}rting  universities 
had  stated  that  they  intended  to  participate, 
starting  next  semester,  in  the  student  loan 
program  provided  for  by  the  National  Defense 
EducaUonAct.  For  the  (list  year,  M7 ,500,000 
in  Federal  funds  are  authotiaed. 

[From   the  New  York   'ncies,  Dec.   2,   1958] 

Flxmuimo's  Statxmknt  on   Cu>sd  Pxtbuc 
ScMoota 

Last  September  an  uni>reeedented  thing 
happened  In  America. 

Teachers  were  ready  to  teach,  young  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  learn,  classrooms,  books 
and  other  facilities  were  all  ready — but  in 
four  communities  13  schools  did  not  open. 

This  was  a  tragic  new  <4reumstance  in  a 
Nation  which  has  proudly  pioneered  in  pro- 
viding free  public  education  for  all. 

Today  the  schools  are  still  closed — four 
schools  In  Little  Rock,  six  in  Norfolk,  two  in 
CharlottesTille,  and  one  in  Warren  County, 
Va.  No  one  can  predict  when  they  will  re- 
open. 

At  a  news  conference  3  weeks  ago,  I  was 
asked  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
closing  theee  schools.  I  foel  that  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  make  euch  an  evaluation 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  week  the  closed 
schools  are  passing  the  d<!adline  when  it  Is 
Impossibls  for  them  to  complete  the  reoog- 
nlaed  minimum  school  year  of  approximately 
180  days  by  June  30.  Any  effort  to  com- 
plete the  school  year  during  the  summer 
months  would  involve,  of  course,  the  pay- 
ment of  additional  salaries  to  teachers  and 
members  of  the  school  stf^ff  and  would  un- 
doubtedly be  very  dlfllcxUt  to  arrange. 

A  precise  evaluation,  of  course,  is  Impos- 
sible. There  are  some  measurable  factors 
such  as  days  of  schoolinf;  lost.  There  are 
reasonable  surmises  as  to  obstacles  the  young 
people  may  face  in  the  future.  But  no  one 
can  foresee  all  the  significant  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  effects — on  the 
children,  on  teachers,  on  the  community — 
of  closing  the  doors  of  public  schols  to  our 
young  people. 
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I  am  Indebted  to  the  Southern  Education 
Reporting  Service  for  itatistleal  data  on  the 
number  ot  regular  school  days  and  the  emer- 
gency arrangements  which  have  been  made 
for  many  students.  A  summary  of  the  situ- 
ation In  each  community  is  attached. 

Since  the  normal  date  for  opening  school, 
about  10.400  young  people  already  have 
missed  54  to  08  days  of  learning  in  their 
regular  public  schools — a  total  of  nearly  1 
million  pupil  days. 

Of  these  10,400  students,  approximately 
0.600  attending  improvised  emergency 
classes  in  homes  or  makeshift  quarters, 
many  of  them  without  laboratory  equip- 
ment, libraries,  or  other  needed  facilities. 
About  3,000  are  traveling  varying  distances 
to  public  schools  in  other  communities.  A 
little  over  1,600  are  attending  newly  estab- 
lished private  schools  set  up  especially  for 
this  emergency — schools  which  also  often 
lack  laboratories,  libraries,  and  other  needed 
facilities.  Approximately  250  to  300  are 
attending  regiilar  private  schools.  Others 
are  attending  special  night  classes  in  nearby 
public  schools,  or  getting  part-time  educa- 
tion by  mail  or  through  other  special 
courses. 

It  is  clear  that  many  parents,  teachers, 
and  students  have  improvised  to  meet  the 
situation,  in  an  effort  to  carry  forward  some 
type  of  educational  program.  There  Ls  lit- 
tle question,  however,  that  many  young 
people  in  these  Improvised  classes  are  not 
receiving  the  same  quality  of  well-rounded 
education  they  would  have  received  In  regu- 
lar public  schools. 

Three  thotuand  four  hundred  lack  schooling 

And  all  these  emergency  arrangements 
still  leave  about  3,400  young  people  appar- 
ently deprived  of  any  schooling  whatsoever. 

There  are  about  720  teachers  in  the  closed 
schools.  About  405  apparently  are  tutoring 
in  improvised  classes,  while  315  evidently  are 
not  teaching.  Virtually  all  are  continuing 
to  be  paid — this  year — under  their  contracts. 

It  seems  logical  to  conclude  that  many 
of  these  teachers  will  not  be  interested  in 
continuing  their  professional  careers  under 
the  conditions  that  now  confront  them  in 
these  communities.  They  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  employment  elsewhere 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  national  shortage  of  approximately 
132,000  teachers. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  following  testi- 
mony In  Federal  court  by  Mrs.  Mary  John- 
son, a  Norfolk  teacher  for  30  years,  as  quot- 
ed in  the  press: 

"They  [teachers]  have  put  their  whole 
lives  in  public  schools — they  see  what  they 
have  spent  all  their  lives  building  up  falling 
apart — I  can't  really  describe  to  you  the 
feeling  of  insecurity." 

Norfolk  School  Superintendent  J.  J. 
Brewbaker  was  quoted  as  testifying  that 
school  closings  were  having  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  teachers,  and  that  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia as  well  as  Norfolk  would  have  a  hard 
time  obtaining  instructors  next  year. 
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While  educational  leasee  to  the  young  peo- 
ple Involved  cannot  be  measured  precisely, 
there  are  many  reasons  for  grave  concern. 
Following  are  some  of  these  reasons: 

Some  of  the  young  people  who  are  out  of 
school  now  may  never  return.  During  pro- 
longed absences  from  school  some  young 
people  develop  other  interests  and  lose  their 
motivation  or  desire  to  rettirn  to  school  or  go 
on  to  college. 

Some  of  those  who  ret^lm  to  school  may 
not  do  as  well  in  their  subjects.  Extended 
absence  frequently  caiues  young  people  to 
loee  interest  in  regular,  intensive  study.  De- 
sirable habits  are  broken.  Further,  because 
of  the  long  void  since-  they  Isst  attended 
regtdar  dassee,  many  students  will  have  to 
spend  more  time  reviewing  earlier  studies 


before  they  will  be  wtil  prepared  to  move 
ahead  into  new  ground. 

Students  who  return  to  achocd  after  tak- 
ing part-time  courses  this  year,  or  only  one 
or  two  classes,  will  have  dlttcidty  finding 
their  place  in  the  normal  sequence  of  the 
school  program.  Because  of  the  wide  varla- 
tlons  In  education  received  by  students  dur- 
ing the  period  the  regtilar  schools  are  oloeed. 
the  schools  thsmselves  will  have  dlflUmlty 
reestablishing  well-coordinated  elsssss  and 
curriculum!. 

Many  opportunitiet  lost 

Students  who  miss  long  periods  of  regu- 
lar education  lose  much  more  than  formal 
schooling  In  the  basic  academic  subjects. 
They  lose  the  benefit  of  many  other  regular 
activities  which  are  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
schoolday.  They  miss  the  exposure  to  good 
literature,  magazines  and  reference  books  in 
school  libraries.  They  loee  opportunities  to 
acquire  an  appreciation  of  outstanding  music 
and  art.  They  lose  the  values  of  such  facil- 
ities as  science  laboratories,  machine  shops, 
gymnasiums.  Some  pupils  who  are  not  in 
school  may  find  some  of  these  opportunities 
in  the  home,  church,  or  elsewhere  in  the  com- 
munity, but  such  opportunities  often  are 
quite  limited. 

Many  of  the  2,360  seniors  in  the  closed 
schools,  who  had  planned  to  go  to  college 
next  3rear  and  still  want  to  do  so,  will  find 
setioiis  obetaclee  in  their  way.  For  example, 
for  some,  failure  to  complete  a  school  year 
of  180  days  will  create  problems  when  it 
comes  to  acceptance  of  credits  for  entrance 
into  college.  Some  students  may  be  able  to 
overcome  such  handicaps  through  Individual 
effort,  or  by  taking  special  tests;  but  msmy 
students  who  miss  all  or  part  of  their  regu- 
lar senior  classes  may  have  difficulty  meeting 
college  entrance  requirements. 

There  are  other  effects  of  closing  public 
schools  which  may  be  lees  immediate  but 
which  are  significant  in  the  long  run.  For 
example,  sporadic  or  insufficient  schooling 
can  seriously  lessen  a  young  person's  futtu^ 
earning  power  and  productivity.  Also,  many 
young  people  need  the  sense  of  purpose — the 
moral  and  social  guidance— provided  by  regu- 
lar attendance  in  school.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  the  lack  of  regular,  constructive 
activities  in  school  can  contribute  to  delin- 
quency. Further,  children  who  are  sudden- 
ly unable  to  attend  their  regular  school  may 
develop  a  sense  of  Insecurity,  a  fear  that  they 
win  not  be  able  to  advance  In  competition 
with  others  who  are  receiving  a  xu>rmal  edu* 
cation. 

Finally,  prolonged  and  enforced  abaence 
from  school  can  affect  the  development  of  a 
young  person  for  future  ciUeenship. 
Throughout  the  history  of  this  cotuitry,  we 
have  increasingly  come  to  understand  that 
our  free  society  can  prosper  only  on  the  base 
of  an  educated  and  Informed  cltleenry, 
achieved  through  free  public  education  for 
all. 

When  yotmg  people  In  America  are  denied 
the  opportunity  of  attending  school,  we  risk 
a  loss  of  their  faith  in  one  of  America's  high- 
est Ideals. 

I  am  confident  that  as  the  loeses  flowing 
from  the  closing  of  public  schools  become 
more  and  more  evident,  the  dtlsens  of  theee 
communities  are  going  to  Insist  on  decisions 
being  made  that  will  result  in  the  schools 
being  opened  under  policies  that  will  be  in 
harmony  with  decisions  of  the  ooorta. 

DATA  BT  COmCUNrmS  ON  BTUUaWT  SATS 
ICIBSB)  AND  KICXKCXNCT  B)UCAnOX(AL  AB- 
RANCKKKNTS 

Norfolk:  9,960  young  pe<^le  have  been 
out  of  their  regular  classes  for  09  sdiool  days. 
About  1.020  students  are  attending  regular 
public  schools  in  other  communities;  048  are 
attendliig  special  night  clssses  In  South  Nor- 
folk; about  4J200  are  attending  Q>eclal  tutor- 
ing classes  taught  by  public  school  teachers; 
about  100  are  In  regular  private  sdioola,  and 
250  are  attending  newly-improvised  private 
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aehools.  That  leaves  about  2.S2S  who  ap- 
parently are  getting  no  education. 

Little  Rock:  About  3.700  young  people 
have  missed  60  days  In  their  regular  schools. 
About  1,300  students  are  enrolled  In  full 
time  private  schools;  1.268  are  enrolled  In 
public  schools  In  other  communities;  527  are 
getting  part-time  education  by  mall  or  In 
special  private  classes;  about  604  young 
people  apparently  are  getting  no  education. 

Charlottesville:  736  young  people  have 
missed  63  days  In  their  regular  classes. 
About  1.486  students  apparently  are  attend- 
ing private,  emergency  classes,  taught  by 
public  school  teachers;  50  to  100  are  In 
regiilar  private  schools;  a  few  are  attending 
public  schools  in  other  communities.  This 
leaves  90  to  140  who  apparently  are  not  at- 
tending classes  at  all. 

Warren  County:  1,044  students  have  missed 
64  days  In  their  regular  classes.  About  780 
are  In  emergency  private  classes;  90  to  100 
are  In  regular  private  schools  or  public 
schools  in  other  communities.  Apparently 
about  160  are  not  in  school  at  all. 


ExHisrr  3 
TrrLE  I 
Short  title  and  findings 
Szc.    101.  This  Act   may   be   cited   as   the 
"ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1959". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  holding  racial  segrega- 
tion unlawful  In  public  education,  public 
transportaUon.  and  public  recreational  fa- 
cilities (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  anti- 
segregation  decisions)  as  a  denial  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law.s  express  the  moral  Ideals  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  and  point  the  way  to 
a  nation  enhanced  in  strength  and  dignity 
at  home  and  enhanced  in  honor  and  prestige 
throughout  the  world, 

(2)  these  antlsegregatlon  decisions  are  be- 
ing resisted  In  many  areas  of  the  Nation 
most  directly  affected  by  them  and  Indirectly 
evaded  in  other  areas,  thereby  denying  to 
millions  of  Americans  within  our  borders 
the  con£tltutional  right  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws, 

(3)  many  States,  municipalities,  school 
districts,  and  other  local  governmental  units 
have  failed  to  make  a  prompt  and  reasonable 
start  toward  full  compliance  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  in  the  field  of  public 
education  despite  the  substantial  time  which 
has  already  elapsed  since  the  promulgation 
of  those  decisions  in  1954  and  1955. 

(4)  the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  is  being  denied  to 
many  p>ersons  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  in  fields  other  than  educa- 
tion, transportation,  and  recreation, 

(5)  these  denials  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  re- 
strict millions  of  Americans  to  second-class 
citizenship  and  deprive  the  Nation  of  the 
maximum  development  and  maximum  bene- 
fits that  can  be  contributed  by  such  persons, 
and 

(6)  legislative  and  executive  action  (A)  Is 
necessary  to  safeguard  and  guarantee  to  all 
Americans  the  constitutional  right  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  (B)  will  aid  in 
expediting  universal  compliance  with  the 
antlsegregatlon  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
rights  protected  by  the  Constitution,  as  de- 
clared by  the  antlsegregatlon  decisions,  will 
be  more  widely  accepted  and  more  fully  en- 
Joyed  In  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  and  par- 
ticularly In  those  areas  of  the  Nation  most 
directly  affected  by  the  decislona,  when  It 
Is  generally  recognized  and  understood  that — 

(1)  the  Constitution,  as  declared  by  the 
antlsegregatlon  decisions,  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land, 


(2)  all  Federal  and  State  officials  are  bound 
by  their  oaths  or  afllrmatlons  to  support  the 
Constitution,  and 

(3)  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  are  acting  and 
will  continue  to  act,  with  such  Federal  au- 
thority as  is  found  necessary,  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  upheld  by  those  deci- 
sions of  the  Judicial  brunch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  present  system  whereby  individual 
plaintiffs  In  the  Federal  courts  bear  the  bur- 
den of  protecting  constitutional  rights,  as 
declared  by  the  antisegiegatlon  decisions,  Is 
neither  the  exclusive  nor  the  most  effective 
means  of  protecting  ihose  constitutional 
rights  and  the  public  Interest  In  safeguard- 
ing those  constitutional  rights,  and  has  re- 
sulted In  local  restrictive  and  punitive  meas- 
ures against  the  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions engaging  In,  and  hupportlng.  efforts  In 
the  courts  to  assert  "hose  constitutional 
rights,  and 

(2)  specific  authorization  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  act  In 
support  of  the  constitutional  rights  upheld 
by  the  antlsegregatlon  decisions  (A)  will 
provide  a  more  rational,  uniform,  Just,  and 
effective  system  of  protecting  constitutional 
rights  than  the  present  procedure  under 
which  the  safeguarding  of  constitutional 
rights  Is  determined  by  i,he  varying  resources 
and  courage  of  indlvldutils  and  organizations 
and  by  the  varying  SUite  statutory  restric- 
tions placed  upon  them,  and  (B)  will  render 
less  effective,  and  hence  tend  to  reduce,  hos- 
tile community  pressures  upon  individuals 
and  organizations  seelclng  to  safeguard  con- 
stitutional rights. 

(d)  The  Congress  hereby  recognizes  it  to 
be  the  initial  responsibility  of  all  States, 
municipalities,  school  districts,  and  other 
local  governmental  units  to  safeguard  the 
constitutional  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  as  declared  by  the  antlsegrega- 
tlon decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  to 
administer  their  systems  of  public  educa- 
tion, public  transportation,  and  public  recre- 
ational facilities  In  aixordance  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
Federal  Government,  to  maintain  a  more 
perfect  union,  to  extend  Justice,  to  promote 
the  common  defense,  and  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  all  persons,  has  a  coordinate 
responsibility  to  guarantee  the  constitutional 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  to 
prevent  denials  of  the  right  when  State  or 
local  authorities  cannot  or  will  not  do  so. 
and  thus  to  enhance  the  Nation's  Internal 
strength  and  its  position  throughout  the 
world. 

(e)  Recognizing  Its  authority  and  respon- 
sibility under  the  fifth  section  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  obligation  to  uphold 
the  coordinate  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intention 
that  the  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  against 
deprivation  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  and  affirmed  by  the  antl- 
segregatlon decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
shall  be  protected  by  all  due  and  reasonable 
means,  and  to  that  end  enacts  the  following 
provisions  of  this  act. 

TTTLE  II 
Technical  assistance  by  i'ecretary  of  Health, 
Education,  ana  Welfare 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  render  technical  assistance  to 
States,  municipalities,  school  districts,  and 
other  local  governmental  units  to  eliminate 
denials  of  constitutional  rights  In  the  field 
of  public  education,  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  and  to  come  into 
compliance   with   the   decisions  of    the  Su- 


preme Court  in  the  field  of  public  education 
by— 

(a)  assembling,  publishing,  and  distribut- 
ing information  which,  in  his  Judgment, 
will  prove  helpful  in  obtaining  public  under- 
standing of.  and  compliance  with,  the  Con- 
stitution and  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  field  of  public  education; 

(b)  surveying  the  progress  made  in  elim- 
inating segregation  In  public  education  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  making 
available  to  public  agencies,  private  or- 
ganizations, private  individuals,  and  the 
general  public  the  results  of  such  surveys, 
including  wherever  possible  successful  case 
histories  of  desegregation  and  the  ways  and 
means  utilized  to  bring  about  desegregation 
in  such  Instances: 

(c)  planning,  calling,  and  holding  local, 
State,  regional,  and  national  conferences  at- 
tended by  State  and  local  officials,  represent- 
atives of  private  organizations,  and  private 
citizens,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  elim- 
inating segregation  In  public  education  gen- 
erally or  In  any  particular  State,  munici- 
pality, school  district,  or  other  local  govern- 
mental unit: 

(d)  appointing  local.  State,  regional,  and 
national  advisory  councils  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  bis  duties  under  this 
Act  and  to  offer  their  assistance  to  any  State, 
municipality,  school  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  unit  to  come  into  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  field  of  public 
education; 

(e)  reporting  to  the  Congress,  at  least 
semiannually,  concerning  the  progress  being 
made  in  eliminating  segregation  in  public 
education  in  various  parts  of  the  country: 
and 

(f)  assisting,  by  such  other  related  means 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  States,  municipali- 
ties, school  districts,  and  other  local  govern- 
mental units  to  eliminate  segregation  in 
public  education. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  shall  recruit,  em- 
ploy, and  train  specialists  in  preparing,  put- 
ting Into  effect,  and  carrying  out  plans  for 
eliminating  segregation  in  public  education 
and  shall  offer  the  services  of  the  specialists 
to  States,  municipalities,  school  districts, 
and  other  local  governmental  units.  Upon 
request  of  any  State,  municipality,  school 
district,  or  other  local  governmental  unit, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the 
requesting  governmental  unit  the  services 
of  one  or  more  specialists  for  such  periods 
of  time  and  In  such  numbers  aa  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  and  appropriate  in  the 
light  of  the  particular  needs  of  the  request- 
ing governmental  unit. 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  reimburse  any  State  or  local  ofllclai.  rep- 
resentative of  a  private  organization,  or 
private  citizen  who  is  Invited  by  him  to  at- 
tend any  local.  State,  regional,  or  national 
conference  held  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 201(c).  and  any  member  of  an  advisory 
council  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
section  201(d)  who  Is  carrying  out  author- 
ized functions,  for  travel  expenses  Incurred, 
and  to  pay  to  any  such  person  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  amounts  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  serving 
without  compensation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlted  to  relm- 
bvirse  any  State  or  local  official  who.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  is  invited  to 
confer  with  one  or  more  speclalUts  employed 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  202  for  travel 
expenses  incurred  in  attending  such  con- 
ference, and  to  pay  to  any  such  official  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
amounts  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  serving  without  compensation. 

Sec  204.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1958,  and  for  each  of  the  four  sue- 
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ceedlng  flacal  yean,  such  lunounta  not  to 
exceed  $2,600,000  In  any  fl»:al  year  aa  may 
be  neceuary  for  carrying  cat  the  purpose* 
of  thla  tlUe. 

TITLS  m 

Grants  to  areas  where  desegregation  in  pub- 
lic education  is  being  carried  out 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States,  municipalities, 
school  dtstrlcta,  and  other  loc  il  governmental 
units  which  maintained  raclsl  segregation  In 
their  public  schools  on  May  17.  1964,  and 
which  make  application  for  such  grants,  to 
assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  additional  edu- 
cational measures  undertaker  or  to  be  under- 
taken to  further  the  process  of  eliminating 
segregation  in  the  public  acliools  of  the  ap- 
plicant State,  municipality,  school  district, 
or  local  governmental  unit,  while  at  the 
same  time  aaaurlng  that  existing  educational 
standards  will  not  be  lowered. 

(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for — 

(1)  the  cost  of  employing  additional 
schoolteachers. 

(2)  the  cost  of  giving  t)  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  in-servlce  training  in 
dealing  with  problems  Incident  to  desegre- 
gation. 

(3)  the  cost  of  employlni;  specialists  In 
problems  Incident  to  desegregation  and  of 
providing  other  assistance  to  develop  under- 
standing by  parents,  achoolclilldren.  and  the 
general  public  of  plans  and  efforts  for  elimi- 
nating segregation  in  the  B>:hools  in  order 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  community  hos- 
tility or  unlawful  resistance  to  such  plans 
and  efforts,  and 

(4)  other  costs  directly  related  to  the 
process  of  eliminating  segregation  In  public 
schools.  Including  the  replacement  of  State 
payments  to  a  school  district  or  other  politi- 
cal subdivision  withdrawn  bei:ause  the  appli- 
cant dlstrlet  or  eubdlvtslon  Is  eliminating, 
or  Is  starting  to  elln\lnate  sei^regatlon. 

(c)  Grants  may  also  be  irade  under  this 
section  for  the  construction,  enlargement,  or 
alteration  of  ■cbool  facilities  when  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  lack  or  Inadiiqtiacy  of  exist- 
ing facilities  makes  the  carrying  out  of  any 
reasonable  plan  for  desegregation  without 
lowering  existing  educational  standards  im- 
practicable or  materially  more  dlflleult. 

(d)  Kach  application  mads  for  a  grant 
tmder  this  section  shall  provide  such  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  addltloral  educational 
measures  for  which  flnandul  assistance  Is 
sought  as  ths  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

(e)  Each  grant  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  In  such  amounts  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, which  may  Include  a  condition  that 
the  applicant  expend  funds  In  specified 
amounts  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant 
Is  made.  In  determining  whether  to  make 
a  grant,  and  In  fixing  the  amount  thereof 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  It 
will  be  made,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration — 

<  1 )  the  amount  available  for  grants  under 
this  section  and  the  other  applications  which 
are  pending  before  him, 

(3)  the  financial  condition  of  the  appli- 
cant and  the  other  resources  available  to  It. 

(3)  the  nature,  extent,  and  gravity  of  Its 
problems    Incident   to   desegregation. 

(4)  whether  the  additional  educational 
measures  undertaken  or  to  be  undertaken  are 
reasonably  and  effectively  designed  to  fur- 
ther the  process  of  eliminating  racial  segre- 
gation, while  at  the  same  time  assuring 
that  existing  educational  standards  will  not 
be  lowered,  atul 

(B)  such  other  factors  as  he  finds  relevant. 

Sic.  803.  The  Secretary  Is  f  orther  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  other 
nonprofit  educational  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  meet  or  assist  In  meeting  the  cost 
of  short-term  training  course.}  or  Institutes, 


not  to  exceed  four  weeks  in  duration,  for  per- 
sonnel of  public  schools  or  of  educational 
agencies  engaged  In  or  about  to  undertake 
desegregation,  designed  to  enable  such  per- 
sonnel to  deal  more  effectively  with  prob- 
lems Incident  to  desegregation.  Such  grants 
may  also  be  used  by  such  Institutions  to 
establish  and  maintain  fellowships  for  such 
training  courses  or  Institutes,  covering  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  such  stipends  and  allowances 
(Including  travel  and  subsistence  expenses) 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sxc.  303.  Payments  of  grants  under  sections 
301  and  302  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  stuns,  not 
exceeding  $40,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

(b)  In  making  grants  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  section  301(b).  the  Secretary 
may  disregard  applications  received  after 
Aug\ist  31  In  that  fiscal  year,  or  may  subor- 
dinate such  applications  to  applications  re- 
ceived before  that  date.  In  the  event  that 
he  receives,  either  before  or  after  that  date, 
applications  which  he  considers  would  ma- 
terially contribute  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  but  which  he  cannot 
grant  because  of  lack  or  Inadequacy  of  avail- 
able funds,  he  shall  forthwith  report  this  fact 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President,  together 
with  his  recommendation  with  respect  to  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives applications  for  grants  for  the  pur- 
pose specified  In  section  301(c)  which  he 
considers  would  materially  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but 
which  he  cannot  grant  because  of  lack  or 
Inadequacy  of  available  funds,  he  shall  forth- 
with report  this  fact  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  funds. 

TITUC  IV 

Administrative  action  directed  toward  elim- 
inating segregation  in  public  education 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  shall  make  every 
effort  to  persuade  States,  municipalities, 
school  districts,  and  other  local  governmen- 
tal units  to  make  a  start  toward  eliminat- 
ing segregation  In  public  education  and  to 
carry  out  In  full  such  programs  as  they  may 
start,  and  to  this  end  he  shall  utilize  the 
authority  provided  In  titles  n  and  in. 

Sac.  402.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  find 
that  all  efforts  under  titles  n  and  HI  and 
under  section  401  of  this  title  have  failed, 
and  continue  to  fail.  In  bringing  about  a 
start  toward  the  elimination  of  segregation 
In  public  education  In  any  State,  munici- 
pality, school  district,  or  other  local  govern- 
mental unit,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
prepare  a  tentative  plan  for  the  elimination 
of  segregation  In  public  education  In  such 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other 
local  governmental  unit.  In  preparing  such 
a  tentative  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  seek 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  public  officials, 
private  organizations,  and  private  citizens  in 
the  area  and  of  any  local.  State,  regional, 
or  national  advisory  cotmcU  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  201(d);  and  he  shall  care- 
fully consider  such  advice  and  assistance 
wherever  available.  Tentative  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  shall  take  Into  account  the 
need  of  the  particular  area  for  time  to  make 
an  orderly  adjustment  and  transition  frcmi 
segregated  to  desegregated  schools. 

Sxc.  403.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has 
prepared  a  tentative  plan  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  segregation  In  public  education  In 


any  State,  municipality,  school  district,  or 
other  local  governmental  unit,  he  shall  for- 
ward the  plan  to  the  Oovemor,  mayor,  or 
other  appropriate  official,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  Uie  State,  municipality,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  governmental  tinlt  agrees 
to  put  into  effect  the  tentative  plan  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  or  as  modified  by  the 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  <»  other 
local  governmental  unit  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
authority  granted  In  titles  n  and  m  to  as- 
sist the  State,  municipality,  school  district, 
or  other  local  governmental  unit  In  putting 
Into  effect  the  tentative  plan. 

(b)  If  the  State,  municipality,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  governmental  unit  (1) 
does  not  agree  to  put  Into  effect  the  tentative 
plan  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  or  as  modi- 
fled  with  his  consent,  or  (2)  after  agreeing 
to  the  tentative  plan  as  so  proposed  or  modi- 
fied, does  not.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, carry  out  such  tentative  plan,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  hold  a  public  hearing  upon  the 
tentative  plan.  Notice  of  such  hearing  shall 
be  given  to  the  local  authorities  concerned 
by  registered  mail  and  notice  shall  be  given 
to  private  organizations  and  private  citizens 
within  the  area  by  publication  In  one  or 
more  newspapers.  Local  authorities,  private 
oi^anlzations,  and  private  citizens  shall  be 
permitted  to  participate  In  the  hearing  and 
present  evidence  and  argument  In  favor  of 
the  tentative  plan.  In  favor  of  amendments 
to  the  tentative  plan,  or  In  opposition  to  the 
plan  or  to  any  plan,  but  cumulative  evidence 
may  be  excluded  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  Anyone  shall  be  permitted  to  file 
a  written  statement  with  the  Secretary  In 
addition  to,  or  In  Ueu  of,  personal  appear- 
ance at  the  pubUc  hearing. 

(c)  After  the  hearing  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  has  been  concluded,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  issue  an  approved  plan 
for  eliminating  segregation  In  public  educa- 
tion In  the  State,  municipality,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  govertmiental  unit.  He 
shall  publish  the  approved  plan  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  In  one  or  more  newspapers 
In  the  area  affected  thereby  and  shall  trans- 
mit a  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  appropriate 
official  of  the  State,  munlclpaUty,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  governmental  unit  In- 
volved. 

(d)  In  order  that  the  proceedings  under 
this  title  shall  exp>edlte  the  elimination  of 
segregation  in  any  State,  municipality,  school 
district,  or  other  local  governmental  unit,  the 
Secretary  shall  handle  all  proceedings  under 
this  title  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The 
Secretary  shall  complete  any  proceedings 
hereunder  within  one  year  from  the  time 
that  a  tentative  plan  is  forwarded  to  the 
governor,  mayor,  or  other  impropriate  of- 
ficial under  section  403  (a) ,  or,  in  case  a  State, 
municipality,  school  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  imit  agrees  to  a  tentative  plan 
but  does  not  carry  It  out,  within  six  months 
from  the  time  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  State,  municipality,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  governmental  unit  Is 
not  carrying  out  such  tentative  plan. 

Sec.  404.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  begiiuiing 
July  1, 1959,  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  such  amoimts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
tltie. 

Sbc.  406.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  and  exercise 
his  authority  under  this  title  and  tinder  titles 
II  and  m  through  designated  personnel  In 
his  own  office  or  through  any  existing  biu-eau, 
division,  or  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  through 
a  new  office  created  by  him  for  the  special 
purpose  of  ncercising  the  Secretary's  respon- 
sibilities here\inder,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  personally  review  and  sign  any 
approved  plan  Isstied  under  section  403(c). 
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TTTU  V 
AutKoriaation  to  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
field  of  public  education 
8K.  601.  (»)  Whenever  (1)  the  Secretary 
hM  published  In  the  Federal  Register  an  ap- 
proved plan  (or  the  elimination  of  segrega- 
tion In  public  education  In  any  State,  mu- 
nldpallty,  school  district,  or  other  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  pursuant  to  section  403(c), 
(3)  tba  State,  municipality,  school  district, 
or  other  local  governmental  unit  has  reject- 
ed the  plan  or  has  refused  or  failed  to  act 
In  accordance  therewith,  and  (3)  the  Secre- 
tary has  certified  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  all  efforts  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
Oonstltutton  and  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions by  «K>nclllatlon,  persuasion,  education, 
and  assistance  under  titles  IZ.  ni.  and  IV  have 
failed,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorlMd  to  Institute  for  or  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  a  civil  action 
or  other  |;>rooeedlng  for  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  an  injunction  or 
other  ordi»r,  against  the  appropriate  offlolals 
of  the  Stete,  municipality,  school  district,  or 
other  local  governmental  unit,  and  any  In- 
dividual or  individuals  acting  in  concert 
with  such  oAclals  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  approved  plan. 

(b)  Thn  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  move  Uo  dlsmlaa  or  discontinue  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (a),  or  to  pro- 
pose or  to  agree  to  a  decree  adopting  a  plan 
for  elimination  of  segregation  in  public  edu- 
cation which  is  different  from  the  approved 
plan,  whenever  he  determines  that  the  State. 
municipality,  school  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  unit  is  making,  or  is  prepared 
to  make,  a  prompt  and  reasonable  start  to- 
ward full  compliance  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  the 
field  of  education  and  to  work  toward  full 
compliance  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

(c)  Any  Interested  party  may.  with  the 
leave  of  the  court.  Intervene  in  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  ( a ) ,  and  the  court 
shall  consider  any  proposals  by  the  Inter- 
venors,  aa  well  as  by  the  defendant  or  de- 
fendants, in  determining  Its  final  decree. 

TITLE    VI 

Other  authortsationa  to  the  Attorney 
General 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Qen*- 
eral  receives  a  signed  complaint  that  any  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  is  being  deprived  of. 
or  is  being  threatened  with  the  loss  of,  the 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by 
reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and  whenever  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  that,  In  his  judgment,  such  person 
or  group  of  persons  is  unable  for  any  reason 
to  seek  effective  legal  protection  for  the  right 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  institute 
for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  a 
civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for  pre- 
ventive relief,  including  an  application  for 
an  Injunction  or  other  order,  against  any 
Individual  or  individuals  who,  under  color 
of  any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  cus- 
tom, or  usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory  or 
subdivision  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  de- 
prives or  threatens  to  deprive  such  person  or 
group  of  persons  of  the  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  and  against  any 
Individual  or  Individuals  acting  In  concert 
with  them. 

(b)  A  person  or  group  of  persons  shall 
be  deemed  unable  to  seek  effective  legal  pro- 
tection for  the  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  not  only  when  such  person  or  group 
of  persons  is  financially  unable  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  the  litigation,  but  also  when 
there  is  reajson  to  believe  that  the  institu- 
tion of  such  litigation  would  Jeopardize  the 
employment  or  other  economic  activity  of,  or 
might  result  In  physical  harm  or  economic 


damage  to,  such  person  or  group  of  persona 

or  their  families. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  titles  IV  and  V 
shall  limit  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  and  maintain  an  action 
under  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  602.  The  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  institute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  a  civil  action  or  other  proceed- 
ing for  preventive  relief,  Including  an  appli- 
cation for  Injunction  or  other  order,  (1) 
against  any  person  or  persons  preventing  or 
hindering,  or  threatenln|{  to  prevent  or  hin- 
der, or  conspiring  to  prevent  or  hinder,  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  ofllclal  from  according 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  the  right  to 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  or  (3)  against  any  person  or  persons 
preventing  or  hindering,  or  threatening  to 
prevent  or  hinder,  or  conspiring  to  prevent 
or  hinder  the  execution  of  any  court  order 
protecting  the  right  to  U..e  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  without  regard  to  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

Sec  603.  The  Attorney  General  is  author- 
iced,  upon  receipt  of  a  Binned  complaint,  to 
institute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  a  civil  action  or  ocher  proceeding  for 
preventive  relief,  including  an  application 
for  Injunction  or  other  order,  against  any  in- 
dividual or  individuals  who,  under  color  of 
any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  subdivision 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  deprives  or 
threatens  to  deprive  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  or  association  of  jiersons  of  any  right 
guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  becauce  such  person  or 
group  of  persons  or  association  of  persons  has 
opposed  or  opposes  the  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  others  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  nitlonal  origin. 

Sec.  604.  Whenever  a  suit  Is  brought  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  seeking 
relief  from -the  deprivation  of  the  right  of 
equal  protection  of  the  Ir.ws  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized  to  Intervene  In 
such  action  with  all  the  rights  of  a  party 
thereto  and  to  seek  compliance  with  any  law- 
ful order  Issued  by  such  district  court. 

nriji  vn 
Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  701.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  under  sections;  501,  601,  602,  and 
603  of  this  Act  and  shall  exercise  the  same 
without  regard  to  whether  any  administra- 
tive or  other  remedies  that  may  be  provided 
by  law  shall  have  been  exhausted  and.  In 
the  case  of  proceedings  instituted  under  sec- 
tions 601  and  602,  without  regard  to  whether 
any  administrative  proceeding  Is  pending  or 
contemplated  under  tltl*  IV,  it  being  the 
purpose  of  title  IV  to  expijdlte.  not  delay,  the 
elimination  of  segregation  In  public  educa- 
tion throughout  the  Nation.  In  any  pro- 
ceeding hereunder,  the  United  States  shall 
be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 

Sec.  702.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  any  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  hereunder  shall  be 
construed  to  Impair  any  right  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  remedies  already  existing  for  their 
protection  or  enforcement,  nor  to  prevent 
any  private  Individual  or  organization  from 
acting  to  enforce  or  safcfruard  any  constitu- 
tional right  In  any  manner  now  permitted  by 
law. 

Sec.  703.  If  any  provliilon  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
Other  than  those  to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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Kuu.  Text  or  Lrrrr*  Psom  Sknatok  Path.  H. 
DonoLAS  TO  ATToawET  GENEaAL  William  P. 

ROCEKS 

DacEMam  2,  1068. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  P.  ROOBBS, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  De- 
partment  of   Justice.   Washington,   DX:. 

Mt  Dxab  Mb.  Roochs  :  I  was  greatly  pleased 
to  read  the  recent  press  accounts  reporting 
that  you  are  planning  to  ask  Congress  for 
additional  civil  rights  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  questions  before  the  country,  and 
Congress  should  have  the  best  counsel  It  can 
secure  from  the  executive  departments,  who 
share  the  responsibility  for  assuring  to  all 
our  citizens  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  writing  now  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  bill  which  was 
Introduced  In  the  85th  Congress  by  16  Sen* 
ators  and  13  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  embodies  a  new  approach 
to  the  safeguarding  of  cunstltutlonal  rights 
In  the  field  of  public  education.  This  me««- 
ure  also,  more  clearly  and  directly  than  in 
the  original  civil  rlglits  bill  of  1067.  provides 
for  preventive  relief  agulixst  the  denials  of 
equal  protection  on  account  of  race,  color. 
religion,  or  national  origin.  It  was  8.  8257 
in  the  Senate  and  H.R.  10601  (and  13  other 
separate  bills)  in  the  House. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  give 
the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posals In  this  legislation  in  working  out  the 
recommendations  which  you  are  formulating 
for  the  new  Congress. 

The  broad  bipartisan  support  which  this 
legislation  had  is  Indicated  by  the  names  of 
Its  sponsors  in  the  Senate,  who  included  in 
addition  to  myself:  Mr.  Humpukct,  Mr. 
Ives,  Mr.  HENNiNca,  Mr.  Cass  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  NEUBsacEB,  Mr.  Aixott,  Mr.  McNauaea. 
Mr.  DIIUC9EN.  Mr.  Moese,  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  PaoxMiax,  Mr.  CAaaotL,  Mr.  Beall. 
and  Mr.  Pastoex. 

The  Representatives  who  Introduced  the 
bills  In  the  House  were  Representative  Diooa. 
Representative  O'HAaA  of  Illinois,  Represen- 
tative Roosevelt,  Representative  Cxlleb, 
Representative  Postex,  Representative 
Reuss,  Representative  Shellkt,  Representa- 
tive Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Representa- 
tive Udall.  Representative  Vakuc,  Represen- 
tative McCabtht,  Representative  Dawson 
(in  a  revised  form),  and  Representative 
Adoonizio.  As  you  can  see,  the  chairmen  of 
two  important  House  committees  were 
among  this  number. 

The  basic  logic  of  the  proposal  is  a 
greater  accepUnce  of  Federal  responsibility 
for  ending  denials  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  fuller  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  area  of  public  education,  where 
these  rights  are  being  most  warmly  contested 
today,  the  bill  provides  for  technical  assist- 
ance (title  II).  financial  grants  (title  III), 
and  administrative  procedures  for  preparing 
desegregation  plans  (title  IV).  Thus  by  in- 
formation, education,  conciliation,  persua- 
sion, flaanclai  assistance  and  desegregation 
plans  developed  with  the  fullest  poeslble 
local  participation,  it  would  foster  compli- 
ance with  the  Constitution  and  the  historic 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  K  does  so 
with  due  regard  for  the  Court's  orders  con- 
cerning deliberate  speed.  When  voluntary 
compliance  is  not  forthcoming,  new  court 
proceedings  for  preventive  relief  are  also 
provided  (title  V). 

Preventive  action  by  the  Attorney  General 
In  "equal  protection"  cases  generally  is  also 
authorized,  but  only  on  complaints  signed 
by  Injured  persons  and  where  the  Attorney 
General  finds  that  these  persons  are  unable 
to  bring  the  action  themselves  (title  VI). 
Important  supplementary  safeguards  for 
these  and  other,  existing  remedies  are  also 
specified  in  title  Vn.  The  preambles  outline 
the  factual,  legal  and  moral  basis  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 
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This  bill  has  been  prepared  with  a  keen 
awareness  cd  the  complexity  and  national 
scope  of  the  underlying  Issuiis,  but  with  a 
deep  conviction  that  our  international  posi- 
tion and  the  unforttmate  events  in  Arkansas, 
Vir{(lnia  and  elsewhere  all  give  a  new  urgency 
to  such  action.  We  trust  you  will  find  it  a 
c'.earer  and  more  constructive  approach  to 
the  protection  of  the  vital  constitutional 
rights  dealt  with  In  part  in  which  had  your 
support  but  was  stricken  from  last  year's  bill. 

Senator  Hewmtmos'  attempt*  to  schedule 
hearings  on  this  measure  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress were  blocked  by  a  bare  majority  of  his 
sut>commltt«e.  But  Representative  Cello 
conducted  several  days  of  hi«nng8  in  the 
House.  For  your  Information,  I  am  enclosing 
s  careful  statement  about  thi*  bill  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  House  Judlciaiy  Com- 
mittee by  the  thoughtful,  former  chairman 
of  the  Boutbam  Regional  Council,  lir. 
Marlon  A.  Wright,  of  North  Ciirolina. 

I  know  that  the  congreasional  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  will  greatly  a])preciat«  your 
giving  tb«M  proposals  your  most  careful 
study  and  consideMtlon. 

With  bestwUhes. 
Faithfully. 

Pan  B.  XXnTOLAc. 

KxHnrr  5 

(From  ttaa  Southern  School  News.  January 

1060] 

8iaBsaaTiow-X>cscoaxaAno»  NoNbaxsb 
SoLtrnoM  AT  Teae's  Cm 
(The  crisis  over  school  segregation -desegre- 
gation remained  far  from  a  solution  after 
12  months  of  headline-making  developments. 
Including  the  first  school  cioiings.  in  1058. 
Here  is  a  year-end  review  compiled  from 
reports  by  Southern  School  Ne-»s  correapond- 
denU.) 

ALABAMA 

(1)  The  State's  1965  PupU  Placement  Law 
was  held  not  unconstitutional  "on  its  face" 
by  a  three-Judge  U.S.  District  Court  panel 
in  Birmingham  May  0  and  by  the  UJB.  Su- 
preme Court  November  34.  C>IIlcial  reaction 
to  the  validation  was  that  it  was  a  victory 
for  segregation.  But  privately  some  oflicials 
conceded  that  token  integration  might  be 
necessary  to  avoid  the  law's  being  ruled  un- 
coostltutlonal  in  application.  No  oflicial, 
however,  has  publicly  endorsed  even  token 
integration.  All  are  pledged  to  total  resist- 
ance. 

(2)  The  segregation  issue  dominated  the 
Alabama  Democratic  primary.  Atty.  Gen. 
John  Patterson,  pointing  to  his  record  of 
legal  action  against  the  NA/^CP  and  other 
Negro  groups  in  the  State,  mi*  elected  Gov- 
ernor. States'  Righters  captured  control  of 
the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
in  a  surprising  upset  in  the  May  and  June 
primariea. 

(8)  The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  June  SO  nulli- 
fied a  8100.000  contempt  fine  against  the 
Alabama  NAACP.  The  fine  had  been  im- 
posed by  Montgomery  Circuit  Judge  Walter 
B.  Jones  after  the  NAACP  refused  to  submit 
Its  membership  records  to  tho  court. 

(4)  Attorney  general -elect  MacDonald  Gal- 
Uon  announced  In  CX:tober  an  "Alabama  Edu- 
cation Endowment  Foiindatlon"  had  been 
formed  as  a  standby  measiu-e  in  case  schools 
are  closed  because  of  Integration  rulings. 

(5)  The  Commlnlon  on  Civil  Rights  held 
its  first  public  hearings  hi  Montgomery 
December  8  to  0.  to  investigate  charges  that 
Negroes  had  l>een  denied  thn  right  to  vote 
in  Macon.  Dallas,  Wllcoi,  Bullock,  Barboxir. 
and  Lowndes  Counties.  Circuit  Judge  George 
Wallace  refused  to  answer  the  Comminion's 
subpena  and  faoed  a  contemjit  ruling  as  did 
five  registration  ofllclala  from  the  affected 
counties.  Negroes  appearing  at  the  2-day 
hearing  told  of  delay  and  frustration  in  their 
efforts  to  tM  registered. 

AkKANsaa 

(1)  Tlie  four  LitUe  Rock  high  schools 
were  closed  September  16  by  order  of  Gov. 


Orval  Faubus  to  keep  Central  High  from 
being  desegregated.  The  Little  Rock  Pri- 
vate School  Corp.  was  chartered  September 
17  and  began  operating  a  private  school  for 
white  pupils. 

(3)  For  the  first  time  extreme  segrega- 
tionists dominated  all  elections  in  the  State 
except  the  school  board  elections  in  Decem- 
ber. Gov.  Orval  Faubus  swamped  two  oppo- 
nents in  the  July  29  primary  and  Jim  John- 
son Crossett,  segregationist  leader,  defeated 
a  veteran  member  of  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court. 

In  a  special  election  September  37,  Little 
Rock  school  district  residents  voted  10,470  to 
7,561  against  school  integration.  Dr.  Dalx 
Altobu.  outspoken  segregationist  member  of 
the  Little  Rock  School  Board,  ran  as  a 
write-in  candidate  in  the  general  election 
against  Congressman  Brooks  Hays,  a  mod- 
erate on  the  racial  question,  and  defeated 
him. 

In  the  school  elections  DecemlMr  6:  At 
Little  Rock,  three  of  five  candidates  called 
integrationlst  by  Faubus  were  elected  and 
three  on  the  Citizens  Council  slate  were 
elected.  At  Van  Buren,  the  president  of  the 
new  Citizens  Council  ran  for  the  school 
board  but  lost.  At  Hoxle,  a  candidate  sup- 
ported by  the  segregationists  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  trouble  there  in  1065  ran  for 
the  t>oard  and  was  defeated. 

(3 )  In  a  special  session  starting  August  26, 
the  general  assembly  adopted  17  new  laws, 
all  designed  to  preserve  segregation  or  linked 
to  that  purpose.  One  (Act  4)  gives  the  Gov- 
ernor power  to  close  any  public  school  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  and  at  his  discretion. 

(4)  Desegregation  cannot  be  postponed 
because  of  popular  and  demonstrated  oppo- 
sition to  It.  the  Eighth  Circuit  Appeals  Court 

'  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  over- 
throwing a  2>4-year  delay  in  integration  as 
requested  by  the  Little  Rock  School  Board. 
The  appeals  court  ruled  August  18  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  September  29  against 
the  delay  granted  June  20  by  Judge  Harry  J. 
Lemley. 

Ruling  November  10  that  the  Little  Rock 
school  district  could  not  lease  its  public  high 
schools,  while  closed,  to  a  private  school,  the 
appeals  court  said  desegregation  at  Little 
Rock  must  proceed,  partly  on  orders  the 
school  board  would  receive  from  the  district 
judge  and  partly  on  the  board's  own  initia- 
tive. 

(6)  Little  Rock  Central  High  School,  com- 
pleting a  year  of  desegregation  under  Federal 
troop  guard,  graduated  one  Negro  and  601 
whites  May  27.  After  the  Alford-Hays  elec- 
tion, the  five  Little  Rock  board  members 
except  Alfobo  resigned  in  a  body  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  calling  their  position  hopeless  and 
helpless. 

(6)  Van  Buren  and  Ozark  both  had  out- 
breaks of  mild  trouble  in  September  in  their 
desegregated  high  schools.  At  Van  Buren 
the  13  Negro  students  returned  to  school. 
after  falling  to  get  Federal  covirt  help,  on 
September  22,  and  no  more  difficulty  has 
been  reported.  At  Ozark  the  three  Negro 
girls  left  school  September  8  and  have  not 
returned. 

DZLAWABE 

(1)  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  re- 
view a  Federal  district  court  (H-der  calling  on 
the  State  board  of  education  to  draw  up  a 
desegregation  plan.  On  November  10  the 
district  court  ordered  the  State  board  to  sub- 
mit a  desegregation  plan  by  March  4  for 
court  approval.  The  State  board  indicated  it 
would  comply  with  the  order. 

(2)  Apparent  approval  was  given  a  Dover 
desegregation  plan,  whereby  Negro  pupils 
are  admitted  at  tbe  ninth-grade  level  to 
academic  courses  only.  Dover's  plan  was 
approved  originally  by  the  State  board  in 
1054.  and  has  not  since  been  broadened  to 
Include  elementary  grades  or  to  admit  Ne- 
groes to  other  courses  at  the  high -school 
level.     State  Board  President  Vincent  Thel- 


sen  said  the  board  wlU  not  include  Dover 
in  the  plan  it  submits  to  the  court. 

(3)  An  Integrated  school  was  opened  in  a 
segregated  district  on  Dover  Air  Force  Base. 

(4)  The  Deleware  General  Assembly's  most 
active  segregationist,  as  well  as  the  one  who 
fought  hardest  to  prevent  anti-integration 
legislation,  were  defeated  in  State  elections. 

OISTBICT   OF   COLX7MB1A 

( 1 )  The  annual  peak  enrollment  census  of 
District  schools  showed  a  record  high  pupil 
membership  of  114,210,  including  84,650  Ne- 
groes and  20,560  whites.  The  figures  repre- 
sented a  decrease  of  2,484  in  the  number  of 
white  students  and  an  increase  of  6^0  in 
Negro  schools. 

(2)  On  February  28.  Dr.  Bobart  M.  Coming 
retired  after  12  years  as  Washington  school 
superintendent.  In  bis  final  report,  be  called 
desegregation  "tbe  most  slgniflcant,  far- 
reaching,  and  difficult  problem"  of  his  tenure 
of  oflloe. 

To  succeed  Dr.  Coming  tbe  school  board 
named  Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  an  assistant  school 
superintendent  who  bad  played  a  major  role 
in  setting  up  the  desegregation  program. 

(3)  Tbe  lag  In  achievement  continued  to 
be  the  school  system's  major  eoncem.  In 
January,  officials  disclosed  that  almost  60 
percent  of  Washington  schoolchildren  fall 
Into  the  low  normal  or  poor  risk  groups  in 
reading  readiness,  though  tbe  majority  are 
average  or  above  in  intelligence.  Stand- 
ardized test  results  made  public  in  June 
showed  gains  in  most  areas,  but  left  Diettict 
averages  trailing  behind  national  norms. 

(4)  In  July,  Superintendent  Hansen  an- 
nounced an  all-out  drive  to  bring  student 
achievement  levels  tip  to  national  stand- 
ards. With  the  new  school  year,  special  hon- 
ors classes,  previously  operated  in  the  aenior 
high  schools  under  the  four-track  plan,  were 
extended  down  to  the  Junior  high  level. 

rLoama 

(1)  For  the  first  time  since  the  University 
of  Florida  opened  its  doors  a  century  ago.  a 
Negro  student  is  attending  the  law  school  at 
Gainesville.  University  officials  said  there 
had  been  no  repercussions  or  Incidents. 

(2)  In  Dade  County,  the  board  of  public 
instruction  ordered  studies  to  determine  If 
the  Orchard  Villa  School,  In  an  area  rapidly 
changing  from  white  to  Negro,  should  be  in- 
tegrated. Studies  are  still  In  progress,  but 
members  of  the  school  board  said  consid- 
eration is  being  given  to  volimtary  integra- 
tion, with  both  white  and  Negro  parents  hav- 
ing full  and  free  choice  between  C^bard 
Villa  and  segregated  schools. 

(3)  Two  suits  seeking  to  end  Fcbool  segre- 
gation are  close  to  decision.  In  tbe  Dade 
County  case  evidence  has  been  taken  and 
briefs  filed.  The  case  already  has  been  to 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Cotirt  of  Appeals  which  or- 
dered trial  on  the  merits.  In  the  Palm  Beach 
County  case  the  court  of  appeals  ordered  the 
school  authorities  to  produce  an  acceptable 
plan  for  integration.  So  far  none  has  been 
forthcoming. 

A  third  suit  has  just  been  filed  in  Hills- 
borough County  (Tampa) . 

(4)  With  the  biennial  session  of  the  leg- 
islature scheduled  for  May  1959,  house  and 
senate  members  are  working  on  stronger  s^- 
regatlon  measures.  Senate  leadership  has 
announced  that  emphasis  will  be  on  setting 
up  a  State-aided  private  school  system,  if 
necessary,  to  avoid  court-ordered  integration. 

GXOBGIA 

(1)  A  desegregation  suit  was  filed  in  Jan- 
uary against  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education. 
Ten  Negroes  asked  on  behalf  of  their  28 
minor  children  that  segregation  be  ended 
throughout  the  system.  Federal  court  judges 
in  Atlanta  promised  a  decision  in  the  case 
before  September  1959. 

(2)  Lt.  Gov.  Ernest  Vandlver,  an  ardent 
segregationist  who  has  promlced  to  \ue  State 
troopers  atad  State  guardsmen  to  keep  schools 
segregated,  was  elected  Governor  on  No- 
vember 4. 
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ber  1057,  dynamiting  ot  tbe  residence  of  a     community  tutoring  groups,  private  schools 
Gaffney  physician  and  his  wife.    Tbe  wife,     especially  set  up  for  the  purpose,  or  in  other 


Confederates  approach  with  great  zest,  for 
most  of  them  sincerely  Iwlieve  that  down  in- 
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If 


employment  or  other  economic  activity  of,  or 
might  result  In  physical  harm  or  economic 


Buca  provision  lo  persons  or  cU-cmnstances 
Other  than  those  to  which  It  la  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


speclOed  In  title  VII.  The  preambles  otitUn* 
the  factual,  legal  and  moral  basis  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 


ABKANSAS 

(1)    Th«   four   LitUe   Rock   high   Khools 
were  doaed  September  16  by  order  of  Gov. 


include  elementary  grades  or  to  admit  Ne- 
groes to  other  coiuves  at  the  high -school 
level.    State  Board  President  Vincent  Thel- 
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(3)  In  November  and  December,  Georgians 
debated  local  option  on  public  school  cloe- 
Ings  even  as  segregation  leaders  showed  con- 
cern over  court  decisions  endangering  private 
school  plans. 

(4)  The  Georgia  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion came  under  fire  during  primary  cam- 
paigning, and  ita  director  resigned  In  July 
ufter  charges  were  made  that  the  commission 
v.as  using  State  personnel  and  facilities  for 
political  purposes. 

KENTUCKY 

(1)  Kentucky  In  June  quietly  completed 
the  third  year  of  its  school  desegregation 
program.  In  September  Increased  the  number 
of  desegregated  districts  by  15  percent — to 
123  of  Its  175  bl-raclal  districts — with  brief 
and  minor  disturbances  in  two  districts — and 
reported  over  80  percent  of  the  State's 
school-age  Negroes  now  included  In  desegre- 
gated districts. 

(2)  Gov.  A.  B.  Chandler  continued  to  reflect 
an  official  climate  of  compliance  by  (a)  prais- 
ing the  State's  record  In  desegregation,  (b) 
criticizing  Arkansas  Governor  Faubus  for  his 
noncompliance  in  Little  Rock,  and  (c)  seek- 
ing the  1960  Democratic  Presidential  nomina- 
tion as  a  moderate  thinker  on  Integration 
but  one  who  believes  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  on  school  desegregation  must  be 
obeyed. 

(3)  Kentucky  Negroes  won  new  promi- 
nence In  educational  and  legislative  fields. 
For  the  first  time,  Loulsvlhe  elected  a  Negro. 
Woodford  R.  Porter,  to  its  school  board.  For 
the  first  time,  the  legislature  named  a 
Negro,  the  Reverend  Felix  S.  Anderson,  chair- 
man of  a  standing  committee  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  Governor  Chandler  re- 
appointed the  only  Negro  member  of  the 
State  board  of  education.  She  is  Mrs.  John 
H.  Walls. 

(4)  Two  .successive  Jefferson  County  grand 
Juries  rejected  citizens  council's  charges  of 
crime  and  official  misconduct  in  some  of  the 
desegregated  Louisville  schools.  One  report 
endorsed  instead  the  Louisville  Board  of 
Education  policies  and  the  manner  In  which 
they  were  applied,  and  warned  parents 
against  p "arsons  who  seek  to  Influence  their 
children  in  such  a  manner  as  to  purvey 
hatred  and  defl.Tnce  of  law  and  order. 

(5)  Church  officials  announced  that  two 
Methodist  colleges — Wesleyan,  at  Owensboro, 
and  Llndsey  Wilson,  at  Columbia — would  be 
desegregated  In  1959.  This  would  bring  the 
State's  total  of  desegregated  colleges  to  30 
of  40,  including  all  tax-supported  Institu- 
tions and  more  than  a  score  of  private  and 
denominational  colleges  and  seminaries. 

LOUlSWN.\ 

(1)  More  than  50  Nfgroes  were  admitted, 
along  with  1,400  white  students,  to  the  new 
branch  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  at 
New  Orleans.  The  admissions,  result  of  a 
Federal  court  order,  mean  that  half  of 
Louisiana's  eight  tax-supported,  formerly 
all-white  colleges  and  universities  have  be- 
gun desegregation. 

(3)  In  other  legal  actions.  Federal  courts 
(a)  Issued  a  permanent  Injunction  against 
segregated  public  schools  in  Orleans  Parish, 
a  decision  that  will  be  appealed:  (b)  de- 
clared unconstitutional  a  State  law  that 
would  prevent  Negroes  and  white  partici- 
pating against  each  other  in  sports  events; 
(c)  declared  unconstitutional  laws  requir- 
ing segregation  In  public  transportation. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  city  park 
at  Hew  Orleans,  largest  public  recreation 
area  In  the  city,  atmllshed  racial  segregation 
on  December  21.  "This  means,"  said  an 
official  statement  of  the  board,  "that  Negroes 
are  now  permitted  to  use  all  the  park  facil- 
ities— ^the  tennU  courts,  the  baseball  fields, 
the  golf  courses,  the  amusement  ridee^ 
all  faciimes." 

The  decision  followed  by  4  days  the  action 
of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  in  reaffirming  for 
a    second    time    an    Injuixctlon    prohibiting 


segregation  at  city  park.    The  case  has  been 
in  litigation  since  1949. 

(4)  The  Louisiana  Legislature  adopted 
five  new  laws  designed  to  preserve  segrega- 
tion In  the  schools  and  sent  a  constitutional 
amendnaent  for  that  purpose  to  the  voters. 
The  laws  (a)  permit  the  governor  to  close 
schools  ordered  to  desegregate;  (b)  permit 
private  operation  of  public  schools  in  the 
event  of  desegregation;  and  (c)  set  up 
criteria,  other  than  race,  for  pupil  assign- 
ment. The  amendment,  approved  in  refer- 
endun^* November  4.  permits  the  legislature 
to  make  public  funds  available  for  operation 
of  private,  nonsectarlan  schools. 

(5)  The  State  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee voted  to  oust  Camllle  F.  Gravel,  Jr., 
as  Louisiana's  national  committeeman.  The 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  Decem- 
ber voted  to  retain  Gravel  as  the  member 
from  Louisiana.  The  State  committee 
charged  Gravel  espoused  Integration,  but 
Gravel  said  he  merely  supported  the  na- 
tional Democratic  civil  rights  position. 

MARYLAND 

(1)  Figures  released  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  In  March  and  again  in 
November  Indicated  the  admission  of  Negro 
pupils  to  white  schools  was  proceeding  at 
roughly  5.0OO  a  year,  with  Increases  of  atx)ut 
1,000  recorded  annually  In  the  counties  and 
the  remainder  In  Baltimore  city. 

(2)  The  Supreme  Covirt  In  June  declined 
to  review  the  Harford  County  school  case, 
letting  stand  a  7-year  desegregation  program 
that  Includes  a  special  screening  process  for 
Negroes  seeking  to  enter  white  high  schools 
In  advance  of  the  established  timetable. 

(3)  The  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
In  November  upheld  Chief  District  Judge 
Roszel  C.  Thomsen's  ruling  that  a  Negro 
plaintiff  had  a  personal  constitutional  right 
to  be  admitted  to  a  white  12th  grade  In  St. 
Mary's  County  even  though  the  county's  de- 
segregation program  only  extended  to  the 
9th  grade. 

(4)  While  voluntary  desegregation  Is  the 
more  common  policy  in  Maryland,  compul- 
sory Integration  was  effected  In  four  counties 
in  September  as  school  officials  moved  to 
close  sn^all  Negro  units. 

MISSISSIPPI 

(1)  No  suits  have  been  filed  to  break  down 
the  State's  segregation  barriers  In  Schools  or 
other  fields. 

(2)  The  Reverend  Clennon  King,  former 
professor  at  Alcorn  College  for  Negroes,  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  In  June  to  enroll  at 
the  all-white  University  of  Mississippi  for 
the  summer  session.  He  later  said  he  would 
attempt  to  enroll  his  daughter  In  a  white 
elementary  school  but  nothing  came  of  It. 

(3)  A  three-Judge  Federal  court  at  Jackson 
di-smlssed  a  suit  by  the  Reverend  H.  D.  E>ar- 
by.  Negro,  of  Jeff  Davis  County,  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  Mississippi  voter  reg- 
istration statutes  as  discriminatory  against 
Negroes. 

MISSOURI 

(1)  In  January  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
Education  put  Into  effect  Its  new  three-track 
plan  for  high  schools.  The  plan  was  de- 
signed to  provide  educational  apportunltles 
corresponding  to  different  levels  of  achieve- 
ment. While  the  plan  had  no  official  con- 
nection with  integration  of  St.  Louis  public 
schools,  now  more  than  46  percent  nonwhlte, 
it  was  regarded  as  useful  in  coping  with 
problems  caused  by  educational  and  back- 
ground differences  between  students. 

(2)  On  April  14  Missouri's  new  State  con\- 
mlsslon  on  human  rights  was  sworn  in  at 
Jefferson  City.  Task  of  the  11 -member 
group  is  to  receive  and  investigate  com- 
plaints of  racial  or  ethnic  discrimination, 
and  recommend  means  of  eliminating  in- 
justices. 

(3)  On  June  27,  UJS,  District  Judge  Roy  W. 
Harper,  at  St.  Louis  ruled  that  the  Moberly 
school   district,   in   north   central   Missouri, 


had  not  shown  dlscrimlnaUon  in  employing 
its  faculty  for  the  195^-56  term.  Kight  Negro 
teachers  had  brought  suit  for  damages  and 
sought  an  injunction  against  the  town's 
school  board,  charging  they  lost  their  Jobs 
because  they  were  Negroes.  In  October, 
seven  of  the  teachers  filed  notice  of  appeal. 
(4)  Three  more  school  districts  in  Septem- 
ber Inaugurated  desegregation  programs. 
They  are  BoonevlUe,  Brookfleld,  and  Keytes- 
vUle.  This  brought  to  211  the  number  of 
blraclal  districts  desegregated,  out  of  the 
State's  total  of  244  districts  which  have  both 
white  and  Negro  pupils  within  their  bound- 
aries. It  was  estimated  that  95  percent 
of  the  State's  70,000  Negro  pupils  are  In  dis- 
tricts which  have  begun  or  completed  the 
desegregation  process. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

(1)  Token  integration  continued  In  three 
North  Carolina  cities  during  1958.  In  all, 
11  Negro  pupils  completed  their  first  year  in 
mixed  classes  In  Charlotte.  Greensboro  and 
Wlnston-Salem.  and  one  of  them  was  gradu- 
ated from  a  Greensboro  high  school.  Thir- 
teen enrolled  In  the  same  three  cities  in  the 
fall. 

(2)  Negroes  continued  their  legal  attacks 
against  the  State  pupil  assignment  law  and 
other  laws  which  make  up  the  North  Carolina 
Pearsall  Plan  Developments  included  Fed- 
eral district  court  decisions  requiring  ex- 
haustion of  administrative  remedies  In  the 
Raleigh  case  and  the  Montgomery  County 
C.1SC8.  and  the  flUng  of  new  cases  In  Durham 
and  Caswell  counties. 

(3)  On  January  18.  near  the  village  of 
Maxton.  a  Ku  Klux  Kian  rally  was  broken 
up  by  several  hundred  Lumbee  Indiana  with 
gunfire. 

(4)  A  group  of  Hallwa  Indians,  who  ob- 
jected to  their  children  attending  Negro 
schools  as  thpy  have  done  In  the  past,  ap- 
plied for  tuition  payments  under  provision 
of  the  Pearsall  plan  to  help  finance  a  private 
school  they  have  set  up. 

OKLAHOMA 

(1)  Plnancl.il  pressure  on  smaller  blraclal 
school  districts  forced  some  of  them  to  give 
up  their  separate  schools  out  of  budgeting 
necessity.  Brlstow  desegregated  Hb  schools 
for  1958-59  and  Lenapah  extended  integra- 
tion to  the  elementary  grades  at  the  same 
time.  Two  Little  Dixie  districts.  Fox  and 
Graham,  sought  continued  State  financing 
of  segregated  schools  but  were  turned  down. 

(2)  In  one  of  the  few  Instances  of  vio- 
lence which  have  accompanied  desegrega- 
tion In  Oklahoma  a  school  board  member  at 
Springer.  In  Carter  County,  was  beaten  in 
August  by  one  of  a  group  protesting  the 
board's  plans  to  Integrate  for  1958-69. 

(3)  A  Federal  Judge  ruled  In  October  the 
State  is  under  no  mandate  to  maintain  only 
Integrated  schools.  He  made  the  statement 
In  denying  a  request  for  an  Injunction  against 
a  Negro  principal  who  tried  to  Influence 
Negro  children  to  remain  In  his  school.  How- 
ever, he  ordered  four  Negro  pupils  admitted 
to  a  white  school  In  the  same  district. 

(4)  Tlie  total  of  Oklahoma  school  district* 
which  have  begun  the  desegregation  process 
rose  to  238  with  the  beginning  of  a  new 
school  year  In  September. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA 

( 1 )  January  1958  brought  a  flurry  of  appli- 
cations from  Negro  students  seeking  enroll- 
ment at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
but  none  was  accepted  and  the  year  ended 
without   Incident   or   litigation. 

(3)  In  June,  the  Stat«  board  of  education 
restored  Allen  University,  a  Negro  Uethodlat 
college  of  Columbia,  to  approved  standiag 
for  teacher  certification  of  its  graduates, 
thus  ending  a  9-month  controversy  baaed 
primarily  on  Governor  TlmmMTnan's  re- 
peated contention  that  Communist-con- 
nected persons  were  on   the  Allen  faculty. 

(3)  A  Cherokee  County  Jury  in  July  ac- 
quitted two  persons  on  trial  for  the  Novem- 
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ber  1957.  dynamiting  of  the  rssldence  of  a 
Gaffney  physician  and  his  wife.  The  wife, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Sanders,  bad  contributed  an  ar- 
ticle to  a  booklet  entitled,  "South  Oarolini- 
ans  Speak,"  compiled  by  five  riinlsters  as  a 
reflection  of  moderate  sentirient  on  the 
question  of  race  relations.  Mn.  Sanders  had 
suggested  in  her  contribution  that  racial 
Integration  might  tie  started  at  the  first 
grade. 

(4)  In  Augtist,  two  new  petitions  seeking 
integration  of  public  schools  in  Clarendon 
County  were  filed  with  school  authorities  of 
the  county.  They  were  from  areas  other 
than  Summerton,  from  which  arose  one  of 
the  cases  {Brtggs  v.  Elliott)  ruled  upon  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  May  1954.  The 
new  petitions  were  rejected. 

TZNNBSSEZ 

(1)  Federal  district  court  on  June  19  ap- 
proved a  grade-a-year  desegregation  plan  for 
Nashville  city  schools  with  liberal  provisions 
for  pupil  transfers.  Schools  opened  unevent- 
fully September  8  with  34  Negroes  enrolled  in 
Hrst  and  second  grades  at  7  previously 
all-white  schools.  The  total  later  dropped 
to  28. 

(2)  Clinton  High  School.  In  Its  third  year 
of  desegregation,  was  badly  damaged  by 
three  dynamite  blasts  on  October  5.  A  dyna- 
mite explosion  damaged  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  at  Nashville  March  16.  and 
anonymous  telephone  calls  related  the  action 
to  school  desegregation.  Both  crimes  re- 
mained unsolved. 

(3)  Desegregation  of  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity was  postponed  another  year,  until 
next  September 

(4)  Mehnrry  Medical  College,  an  endowed 
institution  at  Nashville  which  graduated 
more  than  half  the  Negro  physicians  and 
dentists  now  practicing  In  the  United  States, 
disclosed  It  had  quietly  enrolled  two  white 
students  in  September  1997.  its  first. 

<5>  Racist  Frederick  John  Kasper,  free 
after  serving  time  In  a  Federal  penitentiary 
on  a  conviction  for  contempt  of  court  in  the 
Clinton  disorders,  was  found  guilty  on  No- 
vember 10  of  inciting  to  riot  in  the  1957 
school  dlstvtrbances  at  Nashville.  He  ap- 
pealed a  0-months  sentence  and  $600  fine. 


(1)  Dallas,  a  city  held  to  t>e  a  key  to  fur- 
ther desegregation  in  Texas,  delayed  the  step 
at  least  until  1969  pending  court  action. 
The  Federal  courts  have  ordered  Dallas  to 
desegregate  with  deliberate  spaed.  But  the 
Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  May 
dismissed  the  Dallas  board's  effort  to  get  a 
ruling  on  Its  legal  dilemmas  involving  a  con- 
flict of  State  and  Federal  authority.  In  No- 
vember. State  District  Judge  W.  L.  Thornton 
also  dismissed  the  case. 

(3)  Houston,  the  Nation's  largest  segre- 
gated school  district,  also  under  court  order 
to  desegregate,  took  some  tentative  steps  to- 
ward Integration,  such  as  seeking  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  Negro  children. 

(3)  At  the  November  election,  a  Negro, 
Mrs.  Charles  I.  White,  was  elected  to  the 
Houston  school  board. 

(4)  Bloomlngton.  a  small  south  Texas  dis- 
trict, desegregated  its  schools  by  election  in 
August;  while  voters  at  Bocme.  in  southwest 
Texas,  defeated  a  proposal  to  admit  the 
town's  only  two  Negro  students  to  an  all- 
white  school.  A  special  teacher  is  employed 
for  the  two  Negroes. 

VnOXNXA 

(1)  Nine  Virginia  public  schools,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  13.739  pupils,  were 
closed  in  the  Old  Dominion's  battle  against 
school  integration.  The  schools — located  in 
Norfolk,  Charlotteeville,  and  Warren  Coun- 
ty— automatically  shut  down  under  State 
law  after  local  school  boards  were  forced  by 
Federal  ooorta  to  enroll  Negroes  in  what 
formerly  were  ail  white  Institutions. 

Aa  the  year  ended,  about  10.000  of  the  dis- 
placed  students   were   attending   classes   in 
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community  tutoring  groups,  private  schools 
especially  set  up  for  the  purpose,  or  in  other 
public  sciux^. 

(2)  There  was  a  sudden  rise,  late  in  the 
yetu-.  of  widespread  talk  of  a  possible  shift 
in  the  State's  massive  resistance  policy. 
Some  former  all-out  segregationist  leaders 
began  urging  adoption  of  new  laws  which 
would  permit  integration  at  a  locality's  op- 
tion but  which  would  provide  tuition  grants 
for  children  who  preferred  to  attend  private 
segregated  schools. 

(3)  On  the  legal  front.  Federal  courts  or- 
dered Arlington  County  to  admit  Negroes 
into  white  schools  in  February  1959,  and  gave 
Prince  Edward  County  until  1965  to  begin 
integration.  Desegregation  suits  against 
Richmond.  Alexandria,  and  Newport  News 
are  pending. 

(5)  Residents  of  Norfolk,  on  November  18, 
voted  12,340  to  8,712  against  asking  the  Gov- 
ernor to  permit  the  reopening  of  Norfolk's 
six  closed  schools  on  an  integrated  basis. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

( 1 )  The  public  schools  opened  in  Septem- 
l>er  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm.  For  the  sec- 
ond straight  year  all  43  blraclal  districts  and 
4  of  the  all-white  districts  operated  under 
policies  of  desegregation.  Where  protest 
demonstrations  had  occurred  in  1957  there 
were  no  repeats  In  1958. 

(2)  On  November  10,  an  explosion  caused 
an  estimated  $200,000  damage  to  a  desegre- 
gated school  at  Osage  in  Monongalia  County. 
Despite  good  race  relations  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  school  blast  generally  is  assumed 
to  have  stemmed  from  the  segregation-de- 
segregation factor. 

(3)  Earlier,  in  January  and  February,  sev- 
eral schools  burned  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  State.  There  was  evidence  to  link  the 
fires  with  the  fact  the  schools  were  desegre- 
gated. 

(4)  State  School  Supt.  R.  Virgil  Rohr- 
bough  on  August  1  named  a  Negro  super- 
visor, C.  C.  Carter,  of  Mercer  County,  to  work 
among  Negro  groups  in  the  State.  Carter's 
chief  duty  will  be  to  explain  the  process  of 
desegregation.  In  some  areas  Negroes  op- 
pose the  program,  and  in  one  community, 
Edwlgbt.  white  Junior  high  school  patrons 
petitioned  for  desegregation  of  schools  over 
Negro  objection,  to  give  white  children  access 
to  the  superior  Negro  school  facility. 


BxuiBi'r    6 

(From  the  New  Republic,  Jan.  26,  1959] 

The  Sbcrsqationistb  Go  North 

(By   Helen    Fuller) 

The  States  of  the  Deep  South  are  shifting 
their  strategy  of  "massive  resistance"  from 
defense  to  attack.  They  will  lose  their 
leader,  Virginia's  Governor  Almond,  on  Jan- 
uary 19  (Robert  E.  Lee's  birthday)  if  the 
courts,  as  expected,  on  that  day  declare  void 
the  laws  Virginia  passed  to  evade  the  1954 
decision  desegregating  the  public  schools. 
But  the  six  remaining  Confederate  States 
which  have  refused  to  take  even  one  step 
toward  compliance  with  the  1954  Cotirt  order 
are  resolved  not  to  go  Virginia's  way  with- 
out much  more  of  a  struggle.  There  is 
plenty  of  fight  left  in  the  Eastlands,  the 
Russells,  the  Talmadges  and  the  young  fire- 
eating  Governors  of  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
And  they  are  now  about  to  talce  the  battle 
into  enemy  territory.  A  second  battle  of 
Oettysburg  is  about  to  begin,  this  one  to  be 
fought  vrith  the  techniques  of  psychological 
warfare,  aimed  at  the  public  outside  the 
South,  the  Congress  and  conservative  leaders 
In  both  major  political  parties.  Object:  to 
win  sympathy  for  the  segregationist  view 
behind  the  enemy  linee,  support  for  curbing 
the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  by  law, 
and  agreement  to  nullify  Uie  New  Recon- 
strtKtion  of  1954  as  the  Compromise  of  1877 
nullified  Reoonstructl(»i  before. 

The  first  task — muMng  common  cause 
vrith  new  allies  outside  their  region— the  New 


Confederates  approach  with  great  zest,  for 
most  of  them  sincerely  txeiieve  that  down  In- 
side most  people  outside  the  South  feel 
toward  the  Negro  about  the  way  southerners 
do.  The  trouble,  they  feel,  is  that  the  aver- 
age person  above  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
doesn't  understand  how  fair  and  kind — ^how 
separate  but  equal — the  South  is  vTlUing  to 
be.  The  misunderstanding  comes,  they  fur- 
ther believe,  largely  because  of  the  "paper 
curtain"  which  the  northern  press  has  placed 
around  the  South;  "all  they  print  is  the  gory 
stories."  "Lay  your  case  before  the  Ameri- 
can people."  Senator  Eastland  recently  as- 
sured the  convention  of  the  Mississippi  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  Jackson,  "and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  similar  their  opin- 
ions are  to  those  of  your  own."  And  so  the 
massive  resisters  have  decided  to  tell  the  rest 
of  America  "Just  the  honest  story."  "with  no 
Bilbo  business." 

Tills  southern  campaign  to  convert  the 
North,  Bast  and  West  will  not  be  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  a  Billy  Graham 
crusade,  but  it  is  well -organized  and  well- 
financed.  Some  States  have  already  allo- 
cated public  funds  to  propaganda  bureaus 
which  are  pouring  out  pamphlets  and  "fact 
sheets"  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  Negro 
and  the  Supreme  Court.  Over  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  Joint 
State  Legislative  Committee,  headed  by  Sen. 
W.  M.  Ralnach,  who  speaks  for  the  Louisiana 
White  Citizens  Councils  in  the  legislature 
and  Is  a  leading  candidate  for  Governor  next 
year,  has  printed  as  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  Herald -Tribune  a 
message  addressed  "To  the  People  of  New 
York  City"  on  "The  Position  of  the  South 
on  Race  Relations."  The  committee  subse- 
quently "distributed  several  thousand  tear 
sheets  of  the  ad  to  key  officials,  publicatloQS 
and  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States."  Senator  Ralnach  says.  "And  after 
running  out  of  all  the  tear  sheets  except  a 
handful,  we  reprinted  the  ad  in  mail  sheet 
form  and  distributed  several  thotisand  of 
these  sheets  also." 

Senator  Eastland  is  urging  tliat  the  other 
defiant  States  go  and  do  likewise.  Citing 
the  Herald-Tribune  ad  as  an  example  of  the 
wise  use  of  public  funds,  Eastland  told  the 
Farm  Bureau  convention  that  "the  southern 
people  have  got  to  lay  their  case  before  the 
Nation,  and  we  must  use  our  tax  money  to 
get  the  Job  done." 

There  £u*e  leaders  in  all  six  bitter-end 
States  who  agree.  Out  of  Alabama  has  come 
a  new  "Putnam  Letter  Committee,"  headed 
by  James  E.  Slmpoon,  leading  Birmingham 
Dlxlecrat  and  lawyer  for  some  of  the  biggest 
of  Alabanui'B  "Big  Mules."  The  committee's 
purpose  is  to  publicize  a  beguiling  "Dear 
Mr.  President"  letter  signed  by  Carleton 
Putnam,  a  northerner  who  has  spent  many 
years  as  an  airline's  executive  in  the  South. 
The  Putnam  letter  has  already  been  pub- 
lished as  a  large  ad  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  is  to  be  placed  in  newspapers  all  over 
the  country.  Arguing  that  the  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  school  case  is  personal  opinion, 
not  law,  and  that  equal  protection  under 
law  is  not  a  right  in  the  United  States  but 
a  social  privilege,  the  letter  declares : 

"Neither  the  North  nor  the  Cotirt  has  any 
holy  numdate  inherent  in  the  trend  of  the 
times  or  the  progress  of  liberalism  to  reform 
society  in  the  South.  In  the  matter  of 
schools,  rights  to  equal  education  are  in- 
separably bound  up  with  rights  to  freedom 
of  association  and,  in  the  South,  at  least, 
may  require  that  both  be  considered  simul- 
taneously. (In  using  the  word  'association' 
here  I  mean  the  right  to  associate  with  whom 
you  please,  and  the  right  not  to  aseociate 
with  whom  you  please.) " 

The  Putnam  committee  raises  funds  pri- 
vately for  its  iNY»notion.  But  Florida  Legis- 
lator William  H.  Reedy  shares  Eastland's 
view  that  such  projects  are  public  business. 
He  proposes  a  program  of  southern  aid  to 
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Federal  education  on  the  southern  view,  to 
be  supported  by  appropriations  of  81  million 


If  the  States  which  shout  "Never  I"  can 
prevent  the  86th  Congress  from  passing  leg- 
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It  now  appears,  not  only  from  what  meets 
the  eye.  but  from  utterances  of  segregation 


You  who  share  the  world's  revulsion  at  the 
Russian  treatment  of  Boris  Pasternak  will 


lence  and  legislative  or  official  maneuvering, 
as  there  is  between  highway  robbery  and  em- 
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-,i.._.« " '     ■•      "c«;i«a   pernuaa   were   on   tne   Alien  IkCUitT. 

of  the  UB.  Supreme  Cotirt  In  reafflrmlng  for     Harper,  at  St.  Louie  ruled  that  the  Moberly         (3)    A  Cherokee  County  Jury  In  July  ac- 
a    eecond    time    an    Injunction    prohibiting     echool   dlatrlct,   In   north   central   MlBsourl.      quitted  two  persons  on  trial  for  the  Noyem- 


Aa  the  year  ended,  about  10.000  of  the  dis- 
placed students  were   attending  classes   In 
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Federal  education  on  the  southern  view,  to 
be  supported  by  approprlatlona  of  $1  million 
per  year  from  each  State  participating.  "The 
South  must  sell  Its  Ideas  the  way  Hollywood 
producers  sell  starlets,"  Reedy  says.  And  the 
conference  of  southern  Oovernors  has  In- 
vited him  to  Its  next  meeting  to  discuss 
details. 

(Georgia's  Senator  Richaso  Rttssxix  Is  for 
educating  the  rest  of  the  country  to  southern 
problems,  too,  but  be  would  let  those  on  the 
receiving  end  pay  for  the  privilege.  He 
promises  ua  a  blU  this  year  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  southern  Negroes  who  wish  to 
move  to  States  with  smaller  Negro  popula- 
tions in  order  "to  give  each  State  an  equal 
share  of  the  race  problem.") 

The  funds  the  South  is  willing  to  Invest 
In  enlightenment  of  the  North  are  supposed 
to  yield  dividends  this  very  year  in  the  form 
of  aid  toward  passage  of  the  Smith  bill  to 
curb  the  Supreme  Covu-t. 

First  introduced  in  1955,  HJt.  3 — which 
would  repeal  the  long-standing  doctrine  of 
Federal  preemption  and  place  primary  Juris- 
diction In  the  State  courts  unless  specifically 
withheld  by  Congress — passed  the  House  last 
year  by  a  large  majority  of  southern  Demo- 
crats and  conservative  Republicans  (241  to 
155).  In  the  end-of -session  confusion  the 
Senate  defeated  it  by  only  one  vote.  Repre- 
sentative HowAso  SMrrH.  Democrat  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  reintroduced  HJl.  3  In  the  new 
Congress  and  because  of  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Rules  Committee 
should  be  able  to  piish  it  through  the  House 
again,  even  though  the  measure  has  lost 
supporters  because  of  Republican  casualties 
In  the  November  election.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  new  Senate  should  be  more  opposed 
to  passage  of  H.R.  3  than  the  old,  but  the 
foes  of  the  Court  are  also  vastly  more  deter- 
mined. 

The  Smith  bill  of  Itself  is  an  Important 
southern  objective,  as  a  s3rmbol  of  antagon- 
ism to  the  Coxirt's  leadership  In  forcing  the 
segregation  issue  in  the  most  direct  way 
since  Reconstruction  days.  But  even  should 
passage  fall  again,  a  close,  hard-fought  deci- 
sion would  be  worth  the  price  of  the  propa- 
ganda effort  required  to  produce  It.  A 
lengthy  battle  over  the  Court-curbing  meas- 
ure In  advance  of  consideration  of  new  civil 
rights  enforcement  legislation — which 
southerners  could  easily  manage  with  their 
command  of  traffic  through  their  committee 
chairmanships — would  contribute  to  their 
larger  objective:  Preventing  the  Congress 
from  adding  the  force  of  its  approval  to  the 
position  of  the  Court  on  desegregating  pub- 
lic schools  "with  all  deliberate  si>eed." 

At  all  costs  the  massive  resisters  must  pre- 
Tent  reenforcements  from  reaching  the  Ju- 
diciary,   which    stands    today    as    the    lone 
leader    in    the    New    Reconstruction.      The 
murmurs   of  encouragement  to  the  courts 
which  have  risen  faintly  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  ill-calculated  relief 
offered  by  the  President  in  the  Little  Rock 
affair  hardly  qualify  as  major  assists.    Con- 
gress, in  effect  has  remained  neutral.     And 
It  is  Imperative  for  those  who  defy  the  Court 
to    keep    it   that    way.      Ltkdon    Johnson 
helped  a  lot  by  taming  the  new  Senate  a  few 
hours  after  It  walked  Into  his  cage,  and  so 
leaving  the  filibuster  in  good  working  con- 
dition.    But  a  hard-fought,  even  if  finally 
losing  battle  to  punish  the  Court  for  its  re- 
cent conduct  would  offer  invalxiable  oppor- 
tunities to  make  sure  that  Congress  does  not 
suddenly  decide  to  get  behind  the  Supreme 
Court.     In  the  midst  of  debate  and  back- 
stage maneuvers  there  Is  always  room  for 
wheeling   and   dealing.     When   the  vote   is 
close,  trades  can  sometimes  be  made  which 
change  other  close  votes  on  other  days.     In 
such  a  situation  the  South's  polished  pro- 
fessionals would  surprise  everyone  If  they 
walked   out   of   the   cloakrooms   without   a 
stack  of  I  O  U's  payable  when  Federal  enforce- 
ment  of   school   desegregation   became   the 
question  before  the  House. 


If  the  States  which  shout  "Never  I"  can 
prevent  the  86th  Congress  from  passing  leg- 
islation supporting  the  Court,  they  will  be 
free  to  attempt  the  next  huge  step  In  their 
plan  for  total  escape  from  the  toils  of  the 
New  Reconstruction :  Persuade  the  reformers 
to  give  up.  Historically,  this  Is  not  so  far- 
fetched as  it  sounds.  The  ephemeral  his- 
toric importance  "of  such  earlier  landmarks 
as  the  Pugutive  Slave  Law  of  1850.  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  1857,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1866  and  1875.  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  1867,  or.  for  that  matter,  the  Vol- 
stead Act  of  1919 — all  of  which  were  in  some 
degree  nullified  by  events  or  public  senti- 
ment— should  remind  us."  Vann  Woodward, 
the  leatjing  historian  of  the  American  Re- 
construction period  remarks.  "•  •  •  how 
precarious  are  the  fortunes  of  American 
statesmanship  when  it  operates  against  the 
mass  opposition  of  a  significant  section  of 
the  country." 

"Reconstruction,"  Professor  Woodward  ob- 
serves, affords  the  most  extreme  example  In 
our  history  of  an  all-out  effort  by  the  ma- 
jority to  Impose  its  will  upon  a  recalcitrant 
and  unwilling  minority  region.  •  •  •  In 
spite  of  the  relative  weakness  and  helpless- 
ness of  the  resistant  South,  in  spite  of  the 
determined  idealism  of  the  northern  reform- 
ers ••  •  the  fact  is  that  the  great  experi- 
ment ended  in  disillusionment  and  default. 
The  gains  made  on  paper  were  never  fully 
implemented  in  practice,  or  they  were 
eroded  away  by  compromise,  concession  and 
"interpretation."  Apathy  and  indifference 
replaced  the  original  idealism  of  the  reform- 
ers. It  was  the  will  of  the  defeated,  dis- 
credited and  for  a  time,  helpless  South  that 
prevailed  In  the  end. 

Biographical  Note.— Helen  Fuller  a 
southerner  by  birth  and  education,  has 'just 
returned  from  a  survey  through  the  South- 
ern States.  This  is  the  third  of  several  in- 
terpretative reports. 

ExHisrr    7 

BxcEXFT  From  STATXiirNT  or  thi  Advisort 
Council  to  the  Democratic  National 
CoMMiTTXx  Issued  Deczmbeb  7,  1988 

CIVIL  rights 

The  Democratic  Party  reaffirms  its  tra- 
ditional belief  In  the  dignity  of  each  individ- 
ual human  being  and  that  every  citizen 
must  be  guaranteed  his  full  rights  and  op- 
portunities under  the  Constitution. 

Appropriate  congressional  action  appears 
to  be  necessary  to  make  the  deliberations 
and  Investigations  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission meaningful. 

There  should  be  a  thorough  review  of  the 
enforcement  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
rights  of  Americans  under  existing  civil 
rights  laws,  including  the  newly  enacted 
Federal  laws  to  protect  voting  rights. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
should  be  authorized  to  start  civil  injunc- 
tions suits  against  those  who  deprive  persons 
of  their  rights  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
natural  origin. 

There  is  an  obligation  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  closed  schools  and  potentially  un- 
educated children  as  a  result  of  the  defiance 
of  the  law  of  the  land  by  a  few  State  and 
local  officials.  The  present  crisis  over  the 
refusals  of  local  officials  to  comply  with  the 
orders  and  decrees  of  Federal  courts  has  not 
been  met  by  firm  and  constructive  leader- 
ship from  the  President  or  his  subordinates. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  legislative  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  as  will  aid,  assist  and 
encourage  the  earliest  possible  reopening  of 
schools  now  closed,  and  will  prevent  the 
closing  of  other  schools. 

Federal  legislation  Is  needed  to  outlaw  the 
use  of  the  malls  for  the  distribution  of  lit- 
erature designed  to  inflame  racial  and  re- 
ligious prejudices  for  the  pvirpose  of  inciting 
violence  such  as  that  which  has  led  to  the 
recent  wave  of  bombings  and  violence. 
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iNTaCBATION  TRENIM   Df  THB  BOXJTm 

(Address  by  Marlon  A.  Wright  of  Unvllle 
FalU.  N.C.,  November  10,  1058.  before  Na- 
tional Association  of  Intergroup  ReUtlooe 
Officials  at  PltUburgh,  Pa.) 

This  experience  has  for  me  the  spice  of 
novelty.  Those  of  us  in  the  South  who  occa- 
sionally talk  to  southern  audiences  have 
always  the  consciousness  that,  while  the 
handful  of  people  out  front  may  approve, 
the  community  most  assuredly  doe*  not. 
The  walls  hardly  deflect  the  outer  waves  of 
hostility.  One  has  to  reflect  upon  the 
Jeopardy  to  a  tax-exempt  status  in  which 
his  words  may  place  certain  organizations. 
There  is  always  the  poeslblllty  that  one  or 
two  grim  and  vengeful  spies  may  be  present 
to  record  and  distort  his  more  Innocuous 
platitudes  for  the  white  citizens  councils. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  relief  to  look  over  this 
happy  and  well-fed  group  and  see  no  face 
that  could  remotely  be  described  as  grim  or 
vengeful. 

I  am  not,  however,  so  far  carried  away 
by  this  delightful  circumstance  that  I  omit 
a  customary  precaution.  No  representative 
of  NAIRO  or  the  Southern  Regional  Council 
or  any  other  group  has  conspired  or  confed- 
erated with  me  In  the  preparation  of  tbeea 
remarks  or  has  any  responsibility  for  them — 
"an  Ill-favored  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own." 
It  is  a  further  happy  circumstance  that 
the  topic  "Integration  Trends  in  the  South" 
calls  for  the  talents  of  the  observer  or  the 
historian  rather  than  those  of  the  prophet. 
About  May  17,  1954,  the  date  of  the  decision, 
we  were  making  predictions.  These  had  to 
do  with  the  strength  of  the  opposition  and 
the  rate  of  speed.  I  hope  none  of  you  made 
book  on  our  rosy  estimates;  if  so,  you  took 
heavy  losses.  We  sadly  underestimated  the 
opposition  and  overestimated  the  speed.  So 
we  have  about  gone  out  of  the  predicting 
business. 

We  were  not  wrong  at  all  points.  In  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  country,  we  felt 
that  segregation  would  curl  up  at  the  edges: 
that  the  border  States,  having  advantage  of 
neighborly  contact  with  integrated  common- 
wealths, having  relatively  small  Negro  popu- 
lations and  no  plantation  background, 
would  go  first  and  easily.  That  prediction 
has  stood  up  except  in  the  case  of  VlrglnU 
which  has  thus  far  been  held  in  line  by  ths 
iron  hand  of  the  Brao  machine. 

Since  the  May  17  decision  there  has  tteen 
integration  In  degree  ranging  from  ths 
merely  token  to  full  and  bonafide  in  ths 
southern  States  of  Arkansas.  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Texas;  ths 
border  States  of  West  Virginia,  Delaware. 
Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  terms  of  school 
districts  the  number  Integrated  Is  some  800 
out  of  a  total  of  2.800.  And.  in  terms  of 
Negro  children  in  "Integrated  situations," 
as  the  phrase  is,  the  number  Is  400.000  out 
of  a  total  of  3  million.  These  figures.  I  am 
sure,  are  familiar  to  you  but  I  like  to  recite 
them.  They  are  evidences  of  solid  progress 
and  reassuring  reminders  that  peaceful  and 
statesmanlike  procedures  do  not  make  head- 
lines. "Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are 
dull." 

In  passing,  and  in  order  to  wring  the  last 
drop  of  comfort  from  the  southern  situation, 
let  us  salute  Florida  which  last  month  ad- 
mitted the  first  Negro  student  to  its  law 
school,  and  Louisiana,  which  in  the  same 
month  first  admitted  60  Negroes  ss  under- 
graduates in  a  white  State  coUege.  Per- 
haps we  should  more  appropriately  salute 
the  Federal  Court  which  directed  these  ad- 
missions. But  at  least  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana have  bowed  gracefully  to  the  inerltable. 
Grace  in  race  relations  Is  so  rmra  m  to 
deserve  applause. 

Apart  from  the  public  schools  In  the  hard 
core  SUtes,  desegregaUon  Is  making.  If  not 
satisfactory,   at   least   substantial,   progress. 
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It  now  appears,  not  only  from  what  meets 
the  eye.  but  from  utterances  of  segregation 
leaders  themselves,  that.  In  practically  all 
other  areas  except  the  public  schools,  segre- 
gation is  withering  with  no  impressive  effort 
being  made  to  keep  it  alive.  Cities  and  States 
in  most  Instances  have  taken  lickings  on 
p,oli  courses,  parks,  transportation,  and  the 
like  and  have  accepted  the  result.  Of 
courEe.  we  hear  of  the  golf  course  that  is 
closed  but  a  dozen  others  remain  open  to 
both  races.  There  is  nothing  approaching 
mafslve  resistance  in  those  fringe  areas  of  the 
segregation  problem. 

In  their  back -to-the- wall  stand  on  inte- 
gration of  the  public  schools,  the  seven  hard 
core  States  are  now  pursuing  a  new  and  Elg- 
iilflcant  strategy.  The  early  effort  of  the 
tegregatlonist  leaders  was  to  move  and  stir 
southern  opinion  to  the  point  of  open  op- 
position to  the  law.  That  was  a  thoroughly 
Ignoble  but  fairly  easy  task.  More  recently 
they  have  embarked  upon  a  much  more  am- 
bitious enterprise — and  I  think  you  who  live 
out  of  the  South  should  be  quite  aware  of  it. 
Tliey  now  seek  to  subvert  the  public  opinion 
of  North,  East,  and  West  to  the  segrega- 
tionist view.  Of  course,  they  don't  call  it 
that.  They  refer  to  it  as  education  in  States 
rights,  limitation  of  Judicial  power,  and 
other  euphonious  terms.  But  what  'ley 
mean  is  the  preservation  of  a  caste  system  in 
the  Soulh.  Under  one  name  or  another  your 
aid — you  nonsoutherners — your  aid  Is  now 
being  actively  sought.  It's  an  old  story — 
Confederates  capturing  Yankees. 

The  n>ovemcnt  to  convert  you  Is  well 
financed  and  well  organized.  Certain  States 
have  their  propaganda  bureaus  financed  by 
public  funds  as  well  as  by  antilabor  money 
and  reactionary  subsidies.  They  pour  out 
pamphlets  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
They  sent  speakers  on  foreign  missions. 
They  flatter  and  fawn  upon  northern  papers 
or  writers  who  abet  their  plan. 

This  effort  should  not  be  taken  lightly. 
Already  certain  northern  columnists,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers  follow  the  segrega- 
tionist line.  The  effort  to  limit  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  failed  by  one  vote 
In  the  Senate.  And,  most  unkindest  cut  of 
all.  the  chief  Justices  of  the  SUte  supreme 
courta  gave  that  effort  their  implied  support. 

There  is  tomethlng  quite  persiiasivs  In 
this  new  southern  approach  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  In  the  first  place,  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  hasn't  perfectly  solved  its  own  inte- 
gration problem.  Our  sense  of  generoelty 
finds  expression  in  the  twin  Ideas  "Who  am  I 
to  tell  you  how  to  run  your  affairs?"  and  "I 
can  appreciate  fully  what  you  are  up  against 
in  the  South."  And.  lamentably,  there  are 
many  Americans  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try who  are  not  democratic  at  heart.  They 
listen  with  a  sympathetic  ear. 

This  invasion  of  the  North — a  kind  of 
second  mxu-ch  on  Gettysburg — presents  one 
of  the  anomolles  of  the  times.  This  is  the 
age  of  the  sputnik.  Bach  day  the  range  of 
our  interesU  is  extended.  Bach  day  we  be- 
come acutely  avrare  of  the  interdependence 
of  men  upon  each  other.  We  become  more 
conscious  of  involvement  of  our  own  des- 
tinies with  the  destinies  of  men  in  the  world's 
remotest  corners.  There  Is  dally  borne  In 
upon  us  the  essential  unity  and  Indivisibility 
of  mankind  with  the  result  that  what  affects 
one  affects  all. 

In  such  a  context,  how  like  a  voice  from 
the  Dark  Ages  is  the  white  supremacist's 
whimpering  plea  that  you  in  the  North  have 
no  concern  with  what  happens  to  your  Negro 
brothers  of  the  South;  that  you  have  no 
license  to  be  heard;  that  your  endeavor  to 
Influence  the  southern  situation  is  imperti- 
nent meddling  in  a  matter  of  only  local  in- 
terest and  significance. 

Certainly  you  will  not  fall  for  that  argu- 
ment. Only  one  far  gone  in  schlaophrenlft 
can  embrace  at  the  same  time  a  ssnss  of 
international  civic  reaponalbillty  and  ths 
provincialism  of  the  segregation  phllosf^hj. 


You  who  share  the  world's  revulsion  at  the 
Russian  treatment  of  Boris  Pasternak  will 
hardly  remain  indifferent  to  the  stem  fate  of 
hundreds  of  lesser  Pastemaks  in  the  South 
who  think  and  write  and  teach  and  preach 
and  spesik  at  their  peril. 

There  is,  then,  this  trend,  this  effort  to 
sell  the  segregation  caiise  to  the  nonsouth- 
emer.     Beware  of  its  soft  seductions. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  you  are  being 
wooed  by  Senator  Eastumv  and  Senator 
Thttrmond.  We  hope  there  shall  be  no 
betrothal,  certainly  no  marriage,  and,  as  to 
issue,  God  forbid. 

There  is  another  trend  which  might  well 
undergo  some  examination.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  use  "trend"  as  an  evolution  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex. 

Following  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
there  came  from  certain  Governors,  Senators, 
Con^essmen,  and  others  highly  placed,  dec- 
larations that  their  States  would  not  observe 
the  law.  One  law.  The  law  relating  to  in- 
tegration of  the  public  schools.  A  new 
phrase  crept  into  our  speech — "massive  re- 
sistance"— and  two  old  ideas  were  resurrected 
after  100  years  of  quiet  repose — nullification 
and  interposition.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  proponents  of  such  views  had  in  mind 
a  purely  limited  objective:  noncompliance 
with  one  single  law,  not  public  rebellion 
against  all  law.  If  we  may  liken  their  in- 
flammatory utterances  to  a  bomb,  their  pin- 
pointed target  was  integration  of  the  public 
schools. 

They  employed  all  of  their  cunning  to  de- 
velop methods  of  preserving  a  segregated 
system — private  schools  with  State  subsidy, 
tuition  grants,  pupil-assignment  acts,  local 
control,  complicated  legal  steps  to  be  taken 
by  aggrieved  parties,  redlstrlcting.  and  all 
the  rest  of  a  list  of  odorous  maneuvers.  One 
by  one  these  devices  come  before  the  Court 
and  are  branded  as  the  transparent  frauds 
they  are. 

Such  was  the  pinpointed  objective  and 
such  were  the  methods  of  attaining  it. 

But,  of  course,  basically,  what  they  advo- 
cate Is  disrespect  for  law. 

They  choose  to  limit  such  advocacy  to  one 
law.  But  when  you  enter  the  area  of  dis- 
respect there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  limited 
infection.  It  spreads.  What  right  have  they 
to  tell  me  what  laws  I  shall  observe?  My 
right  of  choice  Is  fully  as  good  as  theirs. 
They  choose  to  flout  school  law.  I  may. 
with  as  much  right,  choose  to  flout  the  law 
which  protects  the  life  and  property  of  the 
man  who  dJaagrees  with  me.  They  seek  to 
get  results  by  chicanery.  Men  less  subtle 
and  sophisticated  may  perforce  get  their  re- 
sults by  violence. 

The  bomb  is  aimed  at  integration  of  the 
schools.  But  whither  drUts  the  fallout?  It 
drifts  In  part  into  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  ignorant,  the  unlettered,  the  evilly  dis- 
posed. When  cunning  and  sly  maneuvers 
have  had  their  day.  when  all  legal  tactics 
are  exhausted,  when  what  passes  for  intelli- 
gence has  failed— what  Is  the  imtutored 
citixen  to  do?  Well,  he  has  his  fists,  doesnt 
he?  He  has  dynamite.  He  has  torches. 
There  rings  in  bis  ears  the  voice  of  authority 
telling  him  segregation  must  be  preserved. 
So  he  uses  the  only  tools  he  knows. 

So  we  have  proceeded  inevitably  from 
the  rolling  phrases  of  a  Oovemo'.  through  the 
subletles  of  legislation,  to  repression,  cross- 
tmmlng.  assaults,  bombings,  and  murder. 
Through  all  these  evil  and  sometimes  bloody 
acts  there  runs  the  dark  thread  of  con- 
nection. The  official  policy  of  resistance  to 
one  law  was  the  bomb.  Foul  and  dastardly 
deeds  are  the  inevitable  fallout. 

Then  how  crocodile  are  the  tears  of  the 
■eregatlonlst  public  officials  who  weep  at 
Tlblsnce.  ActuaUy.  there  is  blood  on  their 
hands. 

These  leiulers  are  careful  to  point  out  that 
they  do  not  condone  vlolenoe.  Concededly. 
there  are  points  of  difference  between  vio- 


lence and  legislative  or  ofllclal  maneuTerlng. 
as  there  is  between  highway  robbery  and  em- 
bezzelment.  Force  is  used  In  robbery  and 
not  in  embezzlement.  The  motive  In  both 
instances  is  identical — ^to  deprive  a  person 
of  his  property.  So.  in  the  civil  rights  field, 
with  violence  or  legal  duplicity,  the  motive 
is  identical — to  deprive  a  person  of  a  right. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  points  of 
dlflerence  are  favorable  to  the  officials.  Acts 
of  violence  may  often  be  dismissed  as  the 
impulsive  and  unthinking  conduct  of  brut- 
ish men.  But  your  legislative  maneu- 
ver ers — your  private  school  men,  your  State 
subsidy,  tuition  grants,  pupil  assignment,  lo- 
cal control,  gerrymandering  men — ^have  no 
such  claim  upon  otir  consideration.  They 
are  trained  and  skilled  and  cunning  men. 
They  plot  their  schemes,  mtill  over  them, 
debate  them  for  weeks  on  end.  There  is 
malice  aforethought,  always  more  to  be  con- 
demned than  the  Impulsive  act. 

Bad  as  it  may  be,  what  is  done  by  the 
poor  devil  who  bums  a  cross  or  plants  a 
bomb  is  his  individual  act,  in  no  sense  com- 
mitting or  involving  his  SUte.  But  what 
is  done  by  men  In  governor's  mansions  or 
legislative  halls  becomes  State  policy,  carry- 
ing with  It  all  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
a  State.  It  seems  almost  blasphemous  that 
men  should  use  the  sacred  power  of  a 
State  for  such  Ignoble  ends. 

So  the  fallout  from  the  bomb  of  resistance 
to  one  law  has  borne  in  its  train  resistance 
to  any  law  one  does  not  like.  Carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  the  end  result  would 
be  anarchy. 

It  was  considerations  such  as  these  which 
motivated  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  recent  Little  Rock  case.  That  decision 
means  that  there  is  to  be  no  surrender  to 
mob  action,  no  compromise  in  the  national 
effort  to  give  an  equal  chance  to  every  Amer- 
ican child.  More  importantly.  It  made  a 
point  which  should  not  be  lost  on  ev«ry 
rebellious  State.  That  is.  that  the  Court  Is 
not  deceived  by  southern  evasive  maneuvers. 
The  hard  core  States  now  know  they  can- 
not win  by  subterfuge  and  evasion. 

There  is  a  moral  aspect  to  such  proce- 
dures. The  legal  qualities  upon  which  the 
resisting  States  have  relied  have  been  cun- 
ning, slickness,  shrewdness.  (We  have  Just 
witnessed  the  "taming  of  the  shrewd."  Such 
have  been  the  qualities  magnified  In  the 
public  mind  and  held  up  as  Ideals  before 
young  lawyers  and  politicians.  We  now 
know  they  are  no  substitutes  for  brains,  in- 
telligence, and  character.  The  truly  great 
lawyer  or  statesman  is  not  sUck;  he  Is  pro- 
found. 

We  may  now  return  to  our  former  con- 
ception of  what  are  honorable  courses  for 
States  to  pursue. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  recent  de- 
cision. Such  is  the  handwriting  upon  the 
wall.  Those  who  can't  read  it  should  go  to 
school — an   integrated   school,   of   course. 

You  will  be  told  by  many  that  race  rela- 
tions in  the  South  have  become  worse  as  a 
result  of  the  1954  decisions  In  the  school 
segregation  cases.  Proponents  of  that  view 
point  to  clashes  which  have  occxirred  and 
say  that,  but  for  the  decisions,  this  would 
not  have  happened. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  concede 
the  facts.  What  do  they  imply?  They  imply 
that  there  was  latent  in  some  areas  of  ths 
South  racial  ill-will  amounting  to  hostility  or 
even  hatred.  But  It  was  unexpressed;  it  did 
not  come  to  boiling  point.  It  had  no  normal 
outlet.  Hence,  it  perpetually  simmered  and 
smouldered.  I  am,  of  oouise,  not  an  expert 
in  the  field,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  any 
good  psychiatrist  would  tell  us  that  such 
pent-up  hatreds  wreak  great  damage  to  per- 
sonality. Relief  comes  from  getting  things 
off  oxir  chests.  The  last  4  years  have  been  a 
period  of  catharsis,  of  cleansing  and  purging 
ourselves  of  this  foul  accumulation  of  fan- 
cied spites  and  grievances.  We  may  in  the 
future   be   less   neurotic   because   for   once 
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we  have  harbored. 


tlon.    In  many  Instances  this  has  been  af- 
firmative action — constitutional  amendment. 


speculation,    thoss   acttially   or    potentially 
liberal  were  disposed  to  remain  Inactive,  un- 
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•ad  at  long  last  we  hare  qfwuted  the  venom 
we  have  harbored. 

Whenever  we  make  It  ponlble  for  every 
man  to  air  publicly  a  logical  grievance  we 
have  contributed  to  community  sanity. 

Race  relations  seem  worae  because  their 
ugly  aspects  have  been  revealed.  They  were 
Just  as  xigly  when  unseen.  Dirt  under  the 
rug  is  stm  dirt. 

But  let  us  rettim  to  trends.  The  all-em- 
bracive  trend  in  the  hard  core  States — the 
one  of  which  all  others  are  satellites — Is  the 
trend  toward  tyrany.  In  the  use  of  that  term 
Z  speak  by  the  book. 

The  first  badge  of  tyranny  Is  that  it  estab- 
lishes or  maintains  Itself  by  suspension  of 
legal  or  constitutional  guaranties.  It  does  so 
for  the  basic  reason  of  self-preservation.  It 
cannot  exist  where  such  guaranties  are  In  full 
vigor.  As  William  Pitt  remarked,  "Where  law 
ends,  tyranny  begins."  The  tyrant  or  dic- 
tator wishes  to  impose  his  own  will  upon 
mankind  but  there  stands  the  law,  shining 
and  undisuadable,  between  him  and  the 
cltiaen.  So  the  law  must  first  be  struck 
down. 

There  might  be  infinite  multiplication  of 
instances  of  dictatorships  created  or  main- 
tained by  suspension  or  revocation  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  constitutions.  Illustrations 
leap  out  from  every  one  of  history's  more 
unsavory  and  grisly  chapters.  Indeed,  the 
generalization  might  be  ventured  that  no 
dictatorship  or  tyranny  Is  ever  created  ex- 
cept by  first  striking  down  the  constitutional 
safeguards  which  surroimd  the  citizen.  For 
the  suppression  of  -individual  rights  is  of 
the  essence  of  tyranny.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  tyranny  without  suppression;  con- 
versely, it  is  Impossible  to  imagine  suppres- 
sion without  tyranny. 

There  is  a  second  badge  of  tyranny.  It  Is 
the  hostility  which  tyranny  feels  for  estab- 
lished and  respected  courts  and  Judicial  proc- 
ess. (We  must  keep  in  mind  that  tyranny 
may  mark  the  conduct  of  an  Individual,  a 
group  or  government  itself.) 

What  stands  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
citizen,   as  we  have  noted,  is   law.   usually 
the  Constitution.     The  instrument  through 
which    law   or   Constitution    speaks    is    the 
Court.    The  law.  conceived  of  as  a  real  exist- 
ence,    dwelling     apart     and     alone,     speaks 
through  the  voice  of  the  Court.     The  law 
impinges  upon  mankind,  not  more  because 
It  exists  than  because  the  Court  has  given 
it  voice.     The  will  of  the  dictator  is  thwart- 
ed, if  at  all,  because  of  what  the  Court  has 
declared  the  law  to  be.    In  its  final  analysis, 
the  inevitable  clash  is  not  between  two  ab- 
stractions, dictatorship  and  law.  but  between 
dictatorship  personified  in  an  individual  or 
group    and    law   personified    in    the    Court. 
Such  was  the  recent  conflict  in  Washington. 
So.  the  character,  composition,  and  powers 
ol  courts  are  matters  of  profound  and  un- 
holy concern  to  dictators.    An  Independent 
judiciary,  able,  learned,  and  incorruptible,  is 
anathema  to  the  dictator.     To  him  the  Court 
alone  may  say  "Thus  far  and  no  farther  shall 
3rou  go."     In  his  hot  quest  of  power,  in  his 
trampling  upon  human  rights,  the  sole  agen- 
cy to  challenge  the  dictator's  will  Is  these  in- 
terpreters of  the  law.     So  upon  them  war  is 
declared. 

Such,  then,  historically,  are  the  methods 
of  tyrants  or  demogogs.  (The  terms  may 
be  used  interchangeably.)  The  formula  is 
simple:  By  decree  or  legislative  act  strike 
down  constitutional  guarantees;  and  under- 
mine confidence  in  coiirts  to  the  point  that 
their  decrees  have  no  public  acceptance. 
Either  alone  would  probably  be  effective. 
Taken  together  they  Inevitably  insure  the 
temponu^  success  of  tyranny,  whether  it  be 
the  tyranny  of  an  Individual,  a  clique  or  a 
majority.  Under  such  a  regime  the  rights 
of  a  minority  are  doomed. 

What  we  have  experienced  in  certain  areas 
of  the  South  In  the  past  4  years  is  nothing 
leas  than  tyranny.  There  has  been  suspen- 
sion of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 


tion. In  many  instances  this  has  been  af- 
firmative action — constitutional  amendment, 
statutory  enactment,  proclamations  by  Oov- 
ernors,  resolutions  by  school  boards,  and  the 
like.  In  other  Instances,  there  has  been 
negative  suspension — a  failure  to  uphold  or 
support  constitutional  rights.  There  is  no 
difference  in  morals  or  practical  effect.  In 
either  case  rights  have  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. One  struck  by  lightning  is  only 
academically  interested  in  whether  the  bolt 
was  positive  or  negative  electricity. 

If  the  shades  of  Joseph  Stalin,  or  Benito 
Mussolini,  or  Adolph  Hitler,  could  crawl  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  pit:  and  survey  the  south- 
em  scene,  they  would  confer  their  benedic- 
tion upon  much  of  what  there  transpires. 

The  books  must  now  be  purged  and 
cleansed  of  all  legal  i>erver8lon8  written  Into 
them  by  bigotry.  Tills  Is  primarily  the  Job 
of  us  In  the  South.  The  school  laws,  teach- 
er's oaths,  laws  requiring  that  the  NAACP 
bare  its  membership,  antlbarratry  laws  aimed 
at  the  NAACP.  lawa  setting  up  so-called 
antlsubversion  committees — ^the  whole  breed 
of  repressive  statutes — by  last  count  160 — 
must  be  erased.  That  is  largely  a  southern 
Job.  And  there  are  southerners  willing  to 
undertake  it. 

In  view  of  the  former  apathy  of  the 
administration  and  the  solid  phalanx  pre- 
sented by  governments  of  the  resisting 
States,  it  is  remarkable  that  liberal  voices 
should  now  be  heard  anywhere  In  the  South. 
On  the  contrary,  th«;y  are  at  this  moment 
louder  and  clearer  tlian  ever.  Integratlon- 
ists  are  now  more  militant  than  ever.  This 
Is  no  mere  rhetoric  on  a  fall  day.  I  give 
you  the  specifics. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  following  the  May 
17,  1954.  decision.  Journals  of  certain  south- 
em  university  law  schools  carried  scholarly 
articles  by  professors  analyzing  the  proposed 
evasive  schemes  and  condemning  them  all 
upon  constitutional  grounds.  Their  au- 
thors— men  like  Francis  B.  Nicholson,  of 
South  Carolina;  Warren  E.  Ouerke.  of  Em- 
ory; and  Jay  Murphy,  of  Alabama— exhibited 
not  only  scholarship  but  courage.  They 
stood  alone— eggheadfi. 

But  observe  the  effect  of  a  good  example. 
In  Little  Rock  a  few  days  ago  61  lawyers 
of  that  city  signed  a  statement  condemning 
as  unconstitutional  Governor  Faubiu'  pri- 
vate school  plan.  Those  men  were  not  egg- 
heads. They  were  run  of  the  mine  laywers 
and  they  uttered  the  ancient  and  honored 
principles  of  the  law. 

Also,  in  those  calm  and  reflective  days  of 
1954,  a  few  church  bodies — synods,  dioceses, 
conventions  and  the  like — adopted  support- 
ing resolutions.  They  disturbed  no  one. 
They  were  far  away  and  remote.  They 
could  do  no  harm.  Let  those  men  at  the 
top  resolve.  But,  observe.  In  Arkansas 
and  Virginia  and  elsewhere  in  the  South 
within  recent  weeks  ministers  of  all  fadths, 
pastors  of  small  churches  in  the  very  eye 
of  the  storm,  have  confronted  Governors 
and  Senators  and  denounced  their  wicked 
schemes.  They  uttered  the  ancient  and 
honored  principles  of  religion. 

So  your  parent- teacher  associations  of 
not  too  long  ago  might  have  been  thought 
of  as  well-meaning  and  innocuous.  But 
when  the  closing  of  public  schools  became 
a  fact  or  imminent,  the  gentle  folk  who 
composed  the  associations  were  not  over- 
awed or  daunted  by  the  entrenched  power 
of  a  State.  They  challenged  the  prevailing 
lunacy. 

I  might  go  on.  Concerned  taxpayers. 
Public  schoolchildren  themselves — you  have 
seen  them  on  TV.  Public  opinion  in  favor 
of  compliance  with  law  is  more  militant 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the  original 
decision.  From  being  the  view  of  a  handful 
of  so-called  do-gooders,  advocacy  of  integra- 
tion is  now  a  grassroots  phenomenon. 

We  may  thank  Governor  Faubiis  and  Gov- 
ernor Almond  for  that.  So  long  as  the  fate 
of   public   education   was  a  matter  of   Idle 


speculation,  those  actually  or  potentially 
liberal  were  disposed  to  remain  inactive,  un- 
commited.  But  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  two  States  stood  upon  the  very 
brink — to  use  a  term  from  ICr.  Dulls*— 
when  it  appeared  that  the  alternatives  were 
to  do  complete  Justice  on  the  one  hand  or 
to  destroy  public  schools  on  the  other,  the 
silent  became  vocal,  the  hesitant  became 
bold. 

There  is  also  a  national  Job  and  I  appeal 
to  you  in  NAIRO  as  being  the  one  group 
preeminently  qualified  by  training,  expe- 
rience and  motivation  to  prod  the  national 
conscience  and  rouse  the  great  giant  which 
is  America  from  Its  lethargy.  Certainly, 
the  demands  of  the  moment  cannot  be  met 
merely  by  a  court.  That  Is  employing  only 
one  third  of  the  national  power  and  energy. 
The  executive  branch  has  its  role.  Congress 
has  its  role.  For  all  three  arms  of  the 
Government  there  is  good  fighting  all  along 
the  line. 

Consider  with  me  for  a  moment  the  situ- 
ation in  stark  and  unvarnished  temu. 
stripped  of  all  Its  tawdry  pretensions.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  racial  segre- 
gation In  public  education  is  unconstitu- 
tional. But  4  years  after  the  event  it  exists 
In  seven  Southern  States  which  declare  they 
will  not  obey  the  law.  That  is  rebellion 
without  the  dignity  of  formal  secession. 

Certain  school  districts  wish  to  comply 
with  law.  They  are  told  in  some  instances  if 
you  do.  State  funds  will  be  cut  off.  and  in 
others,  we  will  cloee  your  doors.  That  Is 
blackmail  by  State  action.  No  idle  threat 
either,  as  Governor  Faubus  and  Governor 
Almond  have  proven. 

Presented  with  a  choice  between  ignorance 
and  honor,  they  have  chosen  Ignorance. 

Negro  children  seek  to  exercise  a  consti- 
tutional right.  They  turn  to  the  one  great 
organization  qualified  to  help.  That  organi- 
zation is  beset  with  a  series  of  State  actions 
designed  to  cripple  it  or  to  force  iU  sus- 
pension. That  is  sabotage  of  an  honorable 
agency  whose  sole  mission  Is  to  secure  Judi- 
cial determination  of  legal  rights. 

So.  if  we  were  morbid  enough,  we  oould 
run  the  entire  gamut  of  repression. 

Certainly,  such  activities  are  not  oiattcre 
of  merely  local  concern.  I  say  to  you  frooi 
North,  East,  and  West  that  your  own  welfare, 
your  own  destiny  hangs  in  the  balance.  The 
bright  image  of  America  as  a  land  of  equal 
opportunity,  of  concern  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  of  the  open  door  to  merit  and 
worth — that  image  is  being  marred  and  de- 
faced. I  know  of  no  more  serious  indictment 
of  a  nation  than  that  it  permitted  school 
doors  to  be  slanuned  in  the  face  of  an 
aspiring  child. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  Sena- 
tor Douglas  and  associates  introduced  a  bill 
which,  if  enacted,  would  have  marshaled 
Government's  united  power  in  aid  of  the 
liberal  elements  of  the  South.  I  have  time 
only  to  point  out  that,  among  other  fea- 
tures, it  provided  Federal  funds  for  school 
districts  wtiose  State  aid  was  cut  off  because 
of  their  compliance  with  law.  What  a  dif- 
ferent situation  we  might  have  in  Arkansas 
and   Virginia  if  such  were  the  law. 

While,  admittedly,  law  will  not  solve 
everirthlng.  the  Douglas,  or  some  similar  bill, 
must  be  enacted.  A  lone  Negro  child,  seek- 
ing a  right  under  the  Constitution,  a  quaU- 
fled  person  seeking  to  register  to  vote,  » 
skilled  and  qualified  worknum  — wn^  i^ 
Job — these  must  not  be  left  to  pit  thetr 
puny  strength  against  the  maaaed  power  of 
a  State.  The  Federal  Government  should 
not  be  a  callous  spectator  of  such  unequal 
confilcts. 

Just  a  word  as  to  what  you  beyond  th* 
South  may  do  to  aid  the  cause. 

First,  and  negatively,  don't  succumb  to  the 
argument  that  you  are  outsiders  ma<irtn»n  in 
other  people's  affairs.  We  must  never  over- 
look the  dual  nature  of  dtlaenahlp  In  this 
country.  The  Negro  children  knocking  upon 
school  doors  may  t>e  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
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Una  or  Louisiana.  They  are  no  lees  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  rights 
under  the  American  Constitution  they  seek 
to  assert.  They  do  so  as  your  fellow  citizens. 
In  that  view,  your  concern  is  fully  as  acute 
as  the  concern  of  a  native-bom  white  citizen 
of  South  Carolina  or  Louisiana. 

Keep  alwajrs  in  mind  that  what  is  happen- 
ing in  certain  areas  of  the  Ssuth  is  a  sus- 
pension of  gxiaranties  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. That  suspension  Li  as  real  as  if 
proclaimed  by  a  formal  edict  of  a  dictator. 
Such  a  suspension,  whether  formally  pro- 
claimed or  not.  is  an  act  of  tyranny.  No 
American  citizen  has  the  rigtit  to  acquiesce 
in  tyranny. 

All  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
are  of  equal  sanctity.  The  right  of  school 
attendance  Is  as  sacred  as  freedom  of  the 
press.  There  is  no  moral  difference  between 
closing  school  doors  and  closing  printing 
presses.    One  will  lead  to  the  other. 

Finally,  the  white  southern  liberal  is 
acutely  vulnerable.  He  bu:ks  the  truly 
formidable  power  of  his  State;  quite  often 
he  bucks  community,  friends,  family.  He 
is  apt  to  be  lonely.  Dont  wash  your  hands 
of  him.  Let  him  at  all  times  be  sustained 
by  the  consciousness  that,  in  those  areas  of 
bis  land  where  nten  are  not  sc<  stirred  by  the 
passions  of  the  moment,  ttusre  are  under- 
standing and  sympathy. 


ExHisrr  8 

(From  the  Denver  Post.  Aug.  31,  1968) 
Tux  90-Ybab  Dxlat  on  Civn.  Ricrts 

As  the  time  for  the  opening  <>f  a  new  school 
term  nears.  the  entire  country  feels  a  sense 
of  foreboding  over  racial  disputes  which 
seems  to  be  moving  Inevltablj'  toward  a  new 
climax  of  hatred — and  perha]is  violence — in 
Arkansas  and  Virginia. 

These  are  troubled  times  for  parents  and 
children — both  black  and  wlilte — In  States 
which  have  clung  to  schocl  segregation. 
They  are  troubled  times  for  itchool  officials, 
for  legislators  and  Governors,  for  Federal 
officials,  for  the  President  vt  the  United 
States  and  for  Federal  Judgeii,  moet  of  all, 
for  the  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  school 
board  of  Little  Rock  is  pleadlig  for  permis- 
sion to  delay  for  2  4  years  tlie  further  de- 
segregation of  its  Central  HlgL  School.  This 
plea  is  made  4  years  after  the  (^ourt  first  held 
school  segregation  to  be  uncoristitutlonal. 

The  President  has  expressed  himself  as  be- 
ing in  favor  of  slower  integration.  Thus,  he 
deprives  the  Court  of  his  moral  backing  in 
the  event  the  Court  decides  that  no  addi- 
tional delay  can  be  given  wi^Jiout  compro- 
mising an  important  constitut'onal  principle. 

He  puts  the  administration  in  an  equivo- 
cal position  at  a  time  when  clear,  under- 
standable policy  is  desirable.  Although  in- 
sisting that  court  orders  must  be  obeyed, 
Mr.  Eisenhower  has  declined  to  say  whether 
he  believes  segregation  is  right  or  wrong. 

Tliis  puts  him  at  odds  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jvutice  which  took  a  leading  part  in 
1954  in  urging  the  Supreme  Court  to  abolish 
segregation  on  moral  as  well  iis  strictly  legal 
grounds.  Also,  the  President's  refusal  to 
conunent  on  the  rightness  or  wrongneas  of 
segregation  is  in  marked  ccihtrast  to  the 
speech  which  his  Attorney  Gf^neral.  William 
P.  Rogers,  made  last  week  before  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

"For  a  nation  which  stands  for  full  equal- 
ity tmder  the  law."  BIr.  Rogers  said,  "which 
solemnly  believes  that  all  men  are  equal  be- 
fore the  law,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or 
place  of  national  origin,  the  result  (of  the 
Supreme  Court's  desegregation  opinion)  un- 
doubtedly is  permanent." 

He  added  that  this  country  could  not  "fall 
short  of  the  mark"  on  race  ritlations  if  it  is 
to  maintain  Infiuence  abroad. 

The  apparent  schizophrenia  In  the  admin- 
istration on  the  race  issue  doei  not  make  the 
task  of  the  Supreme  Coiurt  any  easier. 


But  whether  integration  should  be  fast  or 
slow  is  not  the  real  issue,  of  course.  The  plea 
for  delay  is  raised  on  behalf  of  those  who 
oppose  integration  no  matter  when  it  might 
come.  They  are  interested  in  delay  only  be- 
cause it  would  give  them  more  time  to  try 
to  turn  the  tide  of  events  which  is  running 
against  them. 

Delay?  We  now  face  this  month  of  fate- 
ful decision  because  lor  ©0  years  the  country 
has  delayed,  temporized  and  postponed  the 
necessity  of  finally  coming  to  grips  with  the 
question  of  whether,  in  a  free  land,  citizens 
with  one  color  of  skin  can  be  told  they  may 
not  enter  public  buildings,  public  paries,  or 
other  public  places  where  citizens  of  another 
color  are  permitted  full  liberty  of  access. 

The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  in  1868.  It  says,  "All  persons 
born  or  naturalized  In  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
wherein  they  reside.'  No  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  Its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws." 

This,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion amendments  which  followed  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  a  departure  from  the  past.  In 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  before  the  war,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  held  that  Negroes  could 
not  be  citizens.  It  was  a  departure,  also,  in 
that  it  told  the  States  they  could  not  do 
certain  things. 

The  Federal  Government  was  the  creation 
of  the  States.  Here  the  child  was  beginning 
to  boss  the  parents.  The  14th  amendment 
implied  a  reversal  in  status.  Because  na- 
tional considerations  required  It,  the  Na- 
tional Government  had  suddenly  become  par- 
amount in  certain  new  areas  of  the  law. 

This  implication  the  extreme  segrega- 
tionists of  the  South  stUl  deny.  In  his 
harangues  last  week.  Governor  Faubus  of 
Arkansas  argued  that  the  conduct  of  schools 
is  a  State  matter  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  no  powers  except  those 
derived  from  the  States,  may  not  interfere. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  Supreme  Court,  year  after 
year,  in  a  wide  variety  of  cases  involving  po- 
lice actions,  commerce,  taxes,  labor,  banking, 
public  utilities,  etc.,  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
fine and  redefine  exactly  what  privileges  of 
citizens  the  States  could  not  abridge. 

Its  decisions  were  not  alwa3r8  consistent 
but  the  list  of  privileges  grew  gradually.  At 
times  the  Court  tried  to  rationalize  the 
theory  that  the  States  could  treat  Negro 
citizens  differently  than  white  citizens  but 
a  nagging  suspicion  always  remained  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  could  not  logi- 
cally be  stretched  to  Justify  that  kind  of 
discrimination . 

Forty -one  years  ago.  the  Court  first  held 
that  an  ordinance  to  keep  whites  and 
Negroes  from  living  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood was  Invalid.  That  was  a  straw  in  the 
wind.  After  that  it  could  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  until  the  Court  would  find  that  the 
enforced  separation  of  races  in  railroad  cars, 
parks,  schools  and  other  public  places  was 
not  consistent  with  the  concept  of  one  and 
equal  citizenship  for  all. 

The  present  Supreme  Court,  for  all  the 
venom  poured  upon  it,  has  done  nothing 
more  than  follow  the  decisions  of  earlier 
Courts  to  their  logical  and  inescapable  con- 
clusions. 

Has  desegregation  come  too  hurriedly? 
Should  there  be  further  delay?  Would  a 
postponement  make  integration  any  more 
acceptable  to  the  South?  These  are  ques- 
tions the  Supreme  Court  must  now  answer 
In  a  supercharged  and  apprehensive  atmos- 
phere. 

In  the  light  of  the  long  evolution  of  the 
Idea  that  citizenship  must  mean  the  same 


thing  for  all  citizens,   there  can   be   little 
doubt  as  to  what  the  decision  must  be. 

ExHisrr  10 

iNTzaaATioM  Must  Movb 

(By  Roy  Wilkins) 

(Executive  secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, Roy  Wilkins,  who  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  was  for  16  years 
editor  of  the  Crisis  and  prior  to  that,  from 
1923  to  1931,  managing  editor  of  the  Call,  the 
Negro  weekly  of  Kansas  City.  In  this  arti- 
cle be  carries  forth  the  disciisslon  Initiated 
by  Agnes  Meyer  in  her  January  article.  Race 
and  the  Schools. ) 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written 
and  spoken  upon  the  public  school  desegre- 
gation question.  With  some  notable  excep- 
tions we  have  exhibited  little  honesty,  in- 
genuity, commonsense.  und  coxirage  in  ap- 
proaching it.  The  Atlantic  recognized  the 
Eignlflcance  of  the  problem  by  featuring  the 
sincere  article.  Race  and  the  Schools,  by 
Agnes  E.  Meyer  in  its  January  issue.  Yet 
Mrs.  Meyer,  for  all  her  knowledge  of  and 
devotion  to  the  public  school  system  and  her 
sincerity  as  an  AJnerican  liberal,  has  repeated 
some  of  the  Interpretations  that  have  placed 
the  situation  on  dead  center  and  kept  it 
there. 

Hardly  anyone  sits  down  to  a  typewriter  on 
this  question  without  cautioning  the  Negro 
to  abjvu-e  haste.  William  Faulkner  used  the 
columns  of  a  multi-million-circulation  week- 
ly magazine  to  shout  "Go  slow"  to  the 
NAACP.  As  the  final  caution  Mrs.  Meyer  in 
the  January  Atlantic  counsels,  "Make  haste 
slowly." 

Those  who  read  and  run  might  gather  from 
all  this  that  Negroes  had  been  knocking  down 
school  doors,  browbeating  administrators  and 
boards  of  education,  or  throwing  picket  lines 
around  the  schools  from  which  they  are 
barred.  Nothing  c6uld  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  majority  of  Negroes  are  mild 
and  forbearing,  much  to  tpe  irritation  of  a 
growing  number  among  tliem  who  wish  for 
a  program  of  more  action. 

There  has  been  no  pell-mell  rush  toward 
desegregation,  no  demand  for  Instantaneous 
change.  Certainly  the  NAACP  has  not  advo- 
cated overnight  alteration  of  school  patterns. 
However,  both  the  NAACP  and  Negro  citizens 
generally  have  insisted  that  school  boards 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  and  that 
beginnings  in  good  faith  be  made.  Five  dajrs 
after  the  1954  decision  of  the  Supreme  Covu^. 
Dr.  Channing  H.  Tobias,  NAACP  board  chair- 
man, set  the  tone  for  the  organization's  pro- 
cedure in  a  message  to  its  southern  leaders 
meeting  in  Atlanta : 

"It  Is  important  that  calm  reasonableness 
prevail,  that  the  difficulties  of  adj\istment  l>e 
realized,  and  that,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
basic  principles,  the  spirit  of  give-and-take 
characterize  the  discussions.  Let  it  not  be 
said  of  us  that  we  took  advantage  of  a  sweep- 
ing victory  to  drive  hard  bargains  or  impose 
unnecessary  hardships  upon  those  respond - 
ble  for  working  out  the  details  of  adjust- 
ment." 

Here  was  the  calm  deliberation  which 
since  then  has  been  urged  so  insistently 
upon  Negro  citizens.  Here  was  considera- 
tion for  school  administrators  and  others 
upon  whom  would  fall  the  burden  of  plan- 
ning desegregation.  But  here,  also,  was 
quiet  determination  upon  basic  principles, 
upon  change  in  the  old  order,  upon  access 
to  light  and  opportxinity  after  57  years  in 
the  semldarkness  of  the  separate-but-never- 
equal  doctrine. 

It  is  this  determination  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Negro's  aspiration  are  trying  to  break 
with  their  repeated  cries  of  "Slow  down." 
They  are  shadowboxlng  over  speed;  the  real 
target  is  any  change  at  all. 

The  handwriting  regarding  segregated 
schools  was  on  the  wall  as  early  as  1936,  when 
Donald  Gaines  Murray  won  his  way,  via  the 
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Maryland  Supreme  Coxirt,  Into  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
picture  became  clearer  through  U.S.  Supreme 
Coiirt  decisions  In  1938.  1948.  and  1950.  to- 
gether with  other  Federal  court  decisions  in 
this  period  forbidding  a  racial  differential 
in  teachers'  salaries. 

Wltii  the  i^nclple  unmistakably  stated  In 
the  TTnlverslty  of  Texas  case  in  1960.  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  a  challenge  on 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  would 
be  before  the  coiirts.  No  Governor,  or  at- 
torney general,  or  State  board  of  education, 
or  mayor,  or  local  school  board,  or  responsi- 
ble school  administrator  can  claim  today 
that  the  1954  decision  on  public  schools  was 
sudden.  All  of  them  had  had  a  maximum 
notice  of  19  years  and  a  minimum  one  of 
4  years  (from  the  Texas  case).  That  they 
understood  what  was  foreshadowed  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  frantic  building  programs 
for  Negro  schooU  Into  which  the  Southern 
States  plunged  from  1949  to  1964  In  a  des- 
perate effort  to  stave  off  the  inevitable. 

No.  the  Negro  is  not  pushing  too  fast;  he 
spent  nearly  two  decades  making  his  moves 
In  a  slow,  orderly  manner  through  the  courts. 
Today  he  is  proceeding  with  moderation  and 
behaving  with  dignity  under  an  intense  Are 
of  falsehood,  intimidation,  and  persecution. 
Politically  shackled  and  economically  har- 
assed, he  has  endured  the  persecution  of 
State  governments  in  which  he  has  no  voice 
and  the  ruthlessness  of  power  structures  in 
which  he  has  no  influence. 

While  he  does  not  rant,  he  remains  deter- 
mined. A  Oallup  poll  last  December  re- 
vealed that  69  percent  of  southern  Negroes 
want  the  Supreme  Court  decision  enforced, 
as  against  53  percent  nearly  2  years  before. 
Only  13  percent  were  recorded  as  opposed. 
A  survey  published  In  the  Catholic  Digest  in 
August  1957  showed  that  93  percent  of  the 
southern  Negroes  supported  the  policies  of 
the  NAACP. 

All  this  would  Indicate  that  the  Negro 
American  la  neither  wild-eyed  and  obstrep- 
erous nor  divided  on  this  Issue.  He  believes 
that  the  way  to  begin  Is  to  begin.  He  cannot 
be  expected  to  cheer  a  beginning  such  as  that 
In  Wlriston-Salem,  N.C.,  where  1  Negro  child 
has  been  integrated  in  the  entire  city  system, 
nor  that  in  Little  Rock,  where  9  Negroes  are 
distributed  among  1,991  whites  in  Central 
High  School.  If  he  greets  these  and  similar 
efforts  with  something  less  than  enthusi- 
asm, it  does  not  mean  that  he  vrants  to  go 
too  fast;  It  means  merely  that  he  does  not 
want  to  stand  still. 

Another  favorite  myth  Is  that  the  Negro 
by  infilsting  on  some  movement  in  good 
faith  toward  desegregation  is  seeking  to 
destroy  the  public  school  system  and  the 
standards  of  public  education.  Governor 
Luther  Hodges  of  North  Carolina  used  this 
as  a  theme  in  a  statewide  radio  and  tele- 
Tlslon  talk  In  1956. 

The  only  people  who  have  threatened  to 
destroy  the  public  schools  in  certain  States 
are  white  people,  mostly  pollUclans  in  high 
and  low  offices.  The  Negro  wants  more  and 
better   schools,  not  fewer. 

Nor  does  the  Negro  seek  to  lower  educa- 
tional standards.  Who  knows  better  than 
he  on  how  great  a  scale  his  children  have 
been  cheated  of  a  decent  education  over 
all  these  years?  He  knows  that  a  frighten- 
ing number  of  them  are  lagging  behind 
whites  at  certain  levels.  But  he  does  not 
follow  the  "logic"  which  says  that  the  way 
to  cure  this  condition  is  to  maintain  the 
segregation  which  produced  it. 

Allowing  for  the  350,000  Negro  children 
who  have  been  Integrated  since  1954.  there 
are  still  slightly  more  than  2  million  Ne- 
groes remaining  In  segregated  schools. 
Some  commentators  seek  comfort  by  con- 
centraUng  on  the  350,000,  but  most  Negroes 
and  fairmlnded  whites,  while  welcoming 
this  beginning,  keep  their  slghU  on  the 
presently  Immobile  3  million.  Negroes 
know  that  not  all  these  2  million  children 


are  below  par.  that  soma  of  them  can  equal 
or  surpass  their  grtide  levels  In  any  test. 
They  know,  too,  that  still  more  could  pass 
easily  if  given  brief,  Inten&lve.  and  sjrmpa- 
thetlc  remedial  attention. 

Assuming  that  a  mere  10  percent  of  the 
3  million  could  pass  their  tests  tomorrow, 
would  their  Integration  "ruin"  public  edu- 
cation standards?  Obviously  not.  and  the 
the  integration  total  would  Jump  more  than 
50  percent.  If  those  who  can  quickly  be 
brought  to  standard  were  added,  the  total 
would  be  still  more  satisfying — and  no 
white   child    would    be   retarded    thereby. 

And.  speaking  of  retardation,  what  of  the 
present  plight  of  average  and  superior  chil- 
dren now  attending  all-white  schools  In 
company  with  a  not  negligible  number  of 
children  who  are  below  average,  even  p>oor? 
Recent  figures  from  a  Texas  city  purport  to 
show  that  59  percent  of  whites  in  the  fourth 
grade  were  at  or  above  their  grade  level  as 
compared  with  only  13.5  percent  of  Negroes. 
But.  aside  from  the  contrast  with  Negroes, 
this  survey  reveals  that  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  white  children  are  below  aver- 
age. Excluding  a  few  experts,  Is  anyone 
complaining  that  tho  presence  of  this  two- 
flfths  is  ruining  the  education  of  the  three- 
fifths? 

If  this  argument  Is  valid  with  respect  to 
Negroes.  It  is  valid  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  substandard  white  chil- 
dren. It  becomes,  therefore,  a  problem  of 
education  rather  than  one  of  race. 

As  the  Negro  view.s  the  present  situation, 
there  would  seem  to  be  certain  requisites  to 
a  beginning  toward  reducing  tensions  and 
getting  on  with  dese^^regation.  The  segrega- 
tion problem  is  not  the  same  in  the  North  as 
it  is  in  the  South.  The  difference  is  appar- 
ent to  even  a  casual  observer  of  trolleys, 
buses,  city  halls.  State  legislatures,  parks, 
theaters,  restaurants,  hotels,  factories,  and 
white-collar  employment.  As  for  schools, 
despite  de  facto  segri^gation  there  are  Negro 
teachers  and  student*  in  mixed  situations, 
with  Negro  honor  students,  class  presidents, 
and  athletes.  In  New  York  City  the  deseg- 
regation principle  has  been  recognized,  the 
Supreme  Court  respected,  proposals  drawn 
up.  and  debate  encouraged.  There  is  move- 
ment. The  same  cannot  be  said  for  Rich- 
mond, Savannah,  Jacksonville.  Mobile. 
Shreveport.  or  Hattiesburg. 

Further,  the  segregationists  must  face, 
sooner  or  later,  the  fact  that  the  soothing 
doubletalk  handed  to  Aunt  Mandy  and  Un- 
cle Jim  falls  on  the  deaf  and  scornful  ears 
of  today's  Tom,  Dlclc.  and  Harry.  These 
latter  have  traveled  far  from  the  home 
county;  tens  of  thousands  have  been  off  to 
war  and  seen  far  places;  thousands  more 
have  gone  to  school  under  the  GI  bill;  they 
have  radios  and  television  sets;  they  read 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  books.  That  is 
why  the  Montgomery  bus  protest  lasted  1 
year  instead  of  5  day.*  as  predicted  by  local 
whites  who  "knew"  their  Negroes.  That  is 
why  the  time-tested  formula  of  dividing  the 
"good"  Negroes  from  the  "radical"  ones  has 
failed  on  the  school  desegregation  issue. 

Next,  there  should  be,  among  those  genu- 
inely desirous  of  getting  something  done, 
an  end  to  the  characterization  of  court  ac- 
tion and  political  pressure  as  "force."  The 
perversion  reduces  leg;»l  action  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  the  Nation's  Highest  Court 
to  the  same  level  as  mob  action  stirred  by 
a  John  Kasper.  The  same  reasoning  lumps 
together  as  extremists  the  NAACP.  which 
supports  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  White 
Citizens  Councils,  or^^nlzed  specifically  to 
defy  the  Court.  Inveighing  against  the  em- 
ployment of  political  action  by  Negro  citi- 
zens is  asking  them  to  forego  an  instriunent 
which  Is  the  very  backbone  of  a  democratic 
society,  one  that  is  used  for  everything  from 
cutting  a  curbstone  to,  say,  fixing  the  rate 
for  Interstate  natural  gas.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  acquiesce. 

Equally  pointless  are  the  running  refer- 
ences to   the   era  of  good  feeling  that   is 


alleged  to  have  existed  In  the  yean  prior  to 
the  1954  decision  of  the  Court.  It  la  tru* 
that  southern  whites  experienced  few  racial 
tezisions,  for  they  found  that  a  segregated 
society,  rigidly  controlled  through  political 
disfranchisement,  economic  ceilings,  and 
social  customs,  was  comfortable  and  relax- 
ing. But  for  the  Negro  it  was  an  era  of 
frustration. 

While  we  were  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  in  one  war  and  destroying  Hitler's 
master  race  theory  in  another,  the  Negro  rode 
In  the  back  of  the  bus.  lived  In  a  ghetto  across 
the  railroad  tracks,  sent  his  children  to  Jim 
Crow  schools,  worked  at  restricted  Jobs.  en- 
Joyed  either  inferior  or  no  public  recreation, 
endured  daily  humiliation  and  Insult,  re- 
ceived uneven  Justice  In  the  courts,  and  was 
the  victim  of  violence.  He  Is  not  overcome 
with  nostalgia  for  the  pre-1954  days;  he  has 
bid  them  a  grim  and  tearless  goodby. 

The  Negro  wants  to  be  a  partner  In  this 
great  social  change.  He  has  offered  his  co- 
operation from  the  very  beginning,  but  his 
peaceful  petitions  offering  aid  in  drawing  up 
desegregation  plans  were  rejected,  filed  away, 
or  turned  over  to  local  segregationists  so  that 
the  signers  could  be  fired  from  their  Jobs. 
The  Negro  Is  still  deeply  interested  in  buUd- 
ing  better  schools  for  all  children.  He  be- 
lieves segregated  schools  have  hurt  whtt« 
children  as  he  knows  fxill  well  they  have  hurt 
his.  But  partnership  Implies  mutual  respect 
and  consultation,  leading  to  cooperative 
movement.  Where  these  necessary  condi- 
tions have  been  met,  he  has  been  a  willing 
collaborator. 

If  Mrs.  Meyer's  admonition,  "The  chief 
responsibility  for  leadership  Is  still  that  of 
the  white  population."  is  to  be  meaningful 
in  the  light  of  present-day  urgencies,  there 
must  be  the  sharing  of  responsibility  for 
plans  and  results  which  Is  Inherent  In  tb« 
partnership  concept. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  on  his  splendid 
statement,  not  only  relating  to  the  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  bill  which  he  has 
introduced  today,  in  cooperation  with 
others  of  us  who  have  Joined  him  as 
cosponsors 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  the  first  cosponsor.  Ukf 
Abou  Ben  Adhem,  his  name  leads  all  the 
rest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  the  Senator's  partner  in  this  en- 
deavor and  effort.  However,  I  wish  to 
add  that  his  address  also  gets  to  the  very 
heart  and  core  of  the  problem  of  civil 
liberties  and  civil  rights  in  our  coimtry 
and  the  Federal  means  in  protecting 
those  rights  as  embodied  in  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  am 
afraid  that  sometimes  we  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  citizenship  in  the  United  States 
is  a  dual  citizenship.  We  are  citizens  of 
a  State,  and  we  also  have  a  superior 
citizenship  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  effort  being 
made  in  the  proposal  is  to  protect  the 
citizenship  rights  of  the  citizenship  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said, 
the  14th  amendment,  which  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  all  public  officials  have  taken 
an  oath  to  uphold  and  to  support  and  to 
defend  and  to  enforce. 

I  hope  that  those  who  comment  on 
this  measure  will  study  the  sections  of 
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the  bill  very  carefully.  It  aeems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  importance 
attached  to  the  sequence  of  the  titles  of 
the  bill.  First  of  all.  there  is  stated  the 
interest  of  the  Federal  GoxTrnment  in 
the  protection  of  certain  ctmstitutional 
rights.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
Congress  to  declare  its  Intention  to  safe- 
guard and  guarantee  to  aL  Americans 
the  constitutional  right  to  eiual  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  regardless  o.  race,  color, 
religion,  or  natimal  origin :  (oid  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Ccurt  shall  be 
protected  by  all  due  and  reasonable 
means. 

Mr   DOUGLAS.  That  is  oirrect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  it  an  afflnna- 
Uve  statement  on  the  part  of  Congress 
in  support  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senitor  is  com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  that,  as  dis- 
cussion on  this  measure  tiJtes  place — 
and  there  will  be  a  discussion  in  which 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  differences 
and.  I  am  sure,  heated  differences — that 
those  who  are  the  critics  of  -Jie  proposed 
legislation  will  keep  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  first  and  initially  to 
place  Congress  foursquare  on  the  side 
of  the  equal -protection -of -laws  provi- 
sions of  the  CcHistitution  o:f  the  United 
States  and  in  support  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  making  a  very  significant 
point.  I  have  alwasrs  thoight  that  it 
was  not  In  the  power  of  an  individual  or 
of  a  State  to  say.  "We  wlL  accept  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Constitution,  but  we 
will  reject  others.  We  will  accept  the 
10th  amendment  to  the  Coastitution.  but 
we  will  not  accept  the  14th  amendment." 
which  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
almost  80  years  afterward.  A  selective 
observance  of  the  law.  of  course,  would 
soon  lead  to  anarchy. 

Mr.  HUMFHRET.  Of  course  state- 
hood itself  encompasses  full  acceptance 
of  aU  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
I  would  also  caution  those  who  study 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  note  that 
the  means  which  are  prescribed  and 
described  in  the  bill  are  reasonable  legal 
means,  and  that  there  is  no  effort  to  deny 
to  others,  who  may  have  a  different  point 
of  view,  the  use  of  their  legid  means  tor 
the  protection  of  their  poin*.  of  view. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  If  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  look  £.t  title  n  of 
the  bill,  he  will  see  that  emphasis  is 
placed  on  technicAl  assistance,  distribu- 
tion of  information,  coopeiative  action 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  localities,  persuasion,  advisory  coun- 
cils and  the  work  of  technical  special- 
ists in  race  relations. 

Therefore,  every  effort  is  made  to  cre- 
ate a  peaceful  climate  of  opinion  and  to 
move  forward  in  harmony. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  had  that  effoit  beoi  made 
at  the  time  of  the  famcias  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Brovm  caae,  and 
had  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  land 
and  the  executive  branch  oi  the  Gov- 
ernment utiUxed  the  tremendous  influ- 
ence and  prestige  of  the  oOce  to  facili- 


tate community  oomplianoe  and  law 
observance  along  some  of  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  title  n — much  of  which  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  ex^-tion 
of  executive  leadership— I  do  not  believe 
we  would  be  in  the  present  impasse. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  we  can  blame 
the  executive  only.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress also  has  failed  in  its  duty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  is 
true.  We  are  attempting  to  remedy  that 
situati(»i  at  this  time.  However,  once 
the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  its 
decision,  the  responsibility  for  the  en- 
forcement is  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.     No  one  can  avoid  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  may  be  that  in 
practice  the  executive — in  slang  par- 
lance— can  get  away  with  not  enforcing 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  An- 
drew Jackson  once  said  in  ctmnection 
with  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
when  he  made  the  remark.  "Let  John 
Marshall  enfonx  his  own  decision": 
however,  the  normal  procedure  is  for 
the  executive  agency  to  try  to  carry  out. 
by  executive  action,  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  want  to  absolve  ourselves  from  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  very  fact  that 
we  have  introduced  this  bill  indicates 
our  own  responsibility,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  fulfilled. 

Title  3  is  directed  toward  one  of  the 
complaints  or  one  of  the  excuses  which 
is  freqtiently  offered  with  respect  to  the 
faihire  to  comply  with  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  namely,  the  lack  of  facilities 
or  the  lack  of  adequate  equipment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Or  the  extra  cost. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  the  extra  cost 
involved.  I  believe  that  is.  in  some  in- 
stances, a  genuine  limitation.  Ttere- 
fore  the  bill  we  support  today  would 
provide  funds  to  local  oonununities 
which  otxnply  with  the  Court's  decision 
but  who  are  first  with  limitations  such 
as  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  or 
equipment  to  provide  an  mtegrated 
school  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  it  would  author- 
ise grants  for  more  teachers,  teacher 
training,  school  facilities,  replacement 
of  withdrawn  State  funds  and  so 
forth.  It  is  very  similar  in  principle  to 
the  Federal  aid  to  schools  In  the  so- 
called  federally  impacted  areas,  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  suc- 
cessful in  getting  Congress  to  adopt  a 
good  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  the  first 
Federal-aid  school  construction  program 
that  we  enacted.  It  was  based  im  this 
same  principle. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  very  modest,  but  the  pro- 
gram was  initiated  by  him  and  carried 
out  by  Congress  in  a  bill  which  he  in- 
troduced and  sponsored. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Title  4  provides  that  when  other 
methods  have  failed — and  this  is  not  a 
matter  now  of  preempting  a  field  by  the 
Federal  Government — the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  shall  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  insuring  and  developing 


desegregation  plans  to  acoonnrtirti  the 
objectives  of  the  Court's  de/dtaaa. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true.  And 
in  order  to  make  clear  the  reaaonaUe- 
ness  of  the  a;vroach  in  this  title.  I 
think  the  attention  of  the  Senate  should 
be  called  to  the  language  in  the  last  five 
lines  of  secti<m  402  of  the  tnll,  which  I 
^all  read: 

Tentative  plans  prepared  by  tbe  Secretary 
under  the  authority  of  this  sectioD  sball  take 
Into  account  the  need  ai  the  particular  area 
for  time  to  make  an  orderly  adjustment  and 
transition  from  aeyrgsTwl  to  d<*>^imatwi1 
■chooiis. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  |m>poeing 
tliat  a  universal  change  be  made  over- 
night in  every  place. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  TbMt  is  exactly 
true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  want  to  provide 
adequate  time  for  any  <diange  to  be 
maxle.  We  reoogniEe  that  tbe  rate  ct 
IH-ogress  cannot  be  the  sanae  in  all  locali- 
ties and  in  all  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  greatly 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  niinois 
has  again  underscored  that  particular 
provision.  The  only  reason  why  I  jtrin 
in  the  colloquy  now  is  not  to  add  any- 
thing in  particular  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Hliikois  has  already  said,  because 
he  has  said  it  with  clarity  and  with 
purpose.  I  merely  wish  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  inxmsions  of  the 
bill  are  not  like  having  a  shotgun  at 
one's  head.  The  provisions  of  the  biU 
are  to  encourage  cot^ieratian.  to  facili- 
tate cooperaticoi.  to  sedc  the  ordinary 
methods  of  cocqxration  at  tbe  local  level, 
and  to  ask  the  Fed«^  Govmmient  to 
take  some  initiative  in  doing  aO  this, 
but  to  do  so  only  in  the  light  of  local 
conditions  and  in  ooopoatian  with  local 
officials,  taking  mto  account  the  time 
factor,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said,  as  it  pertains  to  some  very  difficult 
adjustments  which  are  necessary  in  a 
program  such  as  this. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Section  402  also  re- 
quires the  consultation  of  local  officials 
and  citizens,  and  section  403  permits 
local  authorities,  private  organizations, 
and  private  citizens  to  participate  in 
hearings  on  the  tentative  plan,  if  it  has 
not  been  accepted,  and  to  present  evi- 
dence and  to  argue  either  in  favor  of  or 
m  opposition  to  proposals  for  changes  m 
the  plan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Essoitiany.  the 
bill  gives  a  little  support  to  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  pet^ile  who. 
while  they  may  not  wish  to  Initiate  ac- 
tion in  terms  of  compliance  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  are  unwilling 
to  engage  in  massive  resistance.  In 
Other  words,  the  purpose  of  tbe  bin.  as 
I  see  it.  is  to  encourage  those  forces  tn 
the  areas  of  the  United  States  where  the 
IHX>blem  o(  school  segregation  and  de- 
segregation is  so  vital  that  they  would 
like  to  be  law  abiding  and  law  observ- 
ing, and  win  coc^ierate  even  though  it 
may  be,  at  times,  disagreeable  to  them 
and  may  cause  them  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  should  proceed. 

I  think  we  should  recognise  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  number  of  people — and 
I  tiope  it  is  the  vast  majority — ^who  feel 
that  if  they  are  given  some  help,  if  there 
wiU  be  some  standard  raised  around 
which  they  can  rally,  they  will  comply. 
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We  are  Attempting  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard, and  to  do  so  in  a  friendly,  coop- 
erative, helpful  manner,  rather  than 
through  some  arbitrary  edict. 

Hi.  DOUGLAS.  If  we  may  take,  for 
example,  the  neighboring  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  State  which  gave  to  the  coun- 
try Washington.  Jefferson.  George  Ma- 
son, Madison,  Monroe.  John  Marshall. 
Patrick  Henry,  and  a  whole  series  of 
other  great  defenders  of  liberty,  there 
are  at  least  three  communities — Norfolk. 
Charlottesville,  and  Arlington — where 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
which  favors  obeying  Federal  law  and 
Federal  decisions.  Hitherto,  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  them  in  a  conciliatory 
fashion.  They  have  been  left  to  strug- 
gle alone  in  a  very  dlfflcult  situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  particular 
provision  to  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  referred  would  assist  those  peo- 
ple in  fulfilling  what  they  believe,  in  a 
patriotic  manner,  is  their  duty  to  per- 
form. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yesterday  it  was 
Little  Rock;  today  it  is  Norfolk  and 
Charlottesville  and  Arlington;  in  a  few 
months  it  may  be  Atlanta,  and  then  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  try  to  encourage  proper,  me- 
thodical compliance  with  the  law. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  continue  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  not  to 
force,  not  to  browbeat,  not  to  use  Federal 
edicts,  but  to  extend  the  cooperating 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government,  where 
local  cooperation  is  no  longer  successful, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  authorize  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General,  to 
take  such  action  as  the  bill  prescribes, 
to  make  certain  that  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  Is  not  defied,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  obstructions  which  tend  to  prevent 
compliance  with  the  law  are  not  {per- 
mitted to  be  effective. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true;  but 
even  that  is  to  be,  in  a  sense,  the  last 
resort. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is.  That  is  why 
I  said  the  titles  should  be  considered. 
The  titles  which  provide  for  legal  actions 
are  the  very  last  titles  in  the  bill. 

The  whole  substance  of  the  bill  is, 
first,  to  put  Congress  on  record  as  sup- 
porting the  equal-protection-of-the-laws 
concept,  as  well  as  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  second,  to  offer  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Government  in 
terms  of  the  utmost  of  local  community 
cooperation;  third,  to  offer  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government  if  and  when 
local  cooperation  has  been  unsuccessful, 
including  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  terms  of  funds,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment. 

The  only  time  resort  would  be  had  to 
the  use  of  the  injunctive  powers  or  law- 
suits through  the  courts  on  the  part  of 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  when 
everything  else  had  failed. 

So  the  substance  of  the  bill  is  law  ob- 
servance, not  necessarily  law  enforce- 
ment. The  only  law  enforcement  is  the 
final  act  if  such  observance  Is  not  made. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  completely  correct. 


In  conclusion,  I  call  attention  to  lines 
3  to  9  on  page  20  of  the  bill,  in  section 
601(b).  This  and  the  preceding  section 
provide  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
only  institute  injunction  suits  under  sec- 
tion 601  on  a  signed  complaint  and  when 
the  complaining  persons  or  groups  of  per- 
sons are  flnancia  lly  unable  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  litigation,  but  also  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  insti- 
tution of  such  litigation  would  jeopardize 
the  employment  or  other  economic  ac- 
tivity of,  or  might  result  in  physical  harm 
or  economic  damage  to.  such  person  or 
group  of  persons  or  their  families. 

In  other  words,  if  a  man  is  able  to 
conduct  a  suit  in  behalf  of  desegregation 
for  his  children,  the  Attorney  General 
will  not  file  the  suit.  It  is  only  if  the 
person  is  financially  unable  to  do  so.  or 
if  he  may  be  threatened  with  bodily 
damage  or  loss  of  employment  if  he  does 
so,  that  the  Attorney  General  will  ini- 
tiate the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  superb  speecli  and  for  the  very  great 
merit  of  the  measure  he  has  introduced. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
permitted  to  file  reports  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  winter  of  1957-58.  a  group  of 
dedicated  men  and  women — leaders  in 
the  Nation's  conservation  movement — 
came  to  me  to  discuss  the  enormous  and 
growing  gap  between  our  projected  needs 
in  forest  and  farmland  productivity, 
and  the  programs  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  in  the  field  of  natural - 
resource  conservation.  This  gap  de- 
mands the  attention  of  every  thoughtful 
American. 

We  are  rightly  and  deeply  concerned 
about  the  missile  gap  which  today  yawns 
between  our  national  effort  in  the  field 
of  missile  and  rocket  development  and 
the  corresponding  Soviet  effort.  But 
there  are  other  gaps,  as  well,  which  must 
concern  our  people.  One  is  the  resource- 
conservation  gap— the  broad  gulf  be- 
tween our  anticipated  needs  for  food  and 
fiber  and  forest  products,  beginning  at 
the  end  of  the  next  decade,  and  the  pre- 
dlcatable  productivity  of  our  farms  and 
woodlands. 

Today,  there  is  much  official  concern 
about  agricultural  surpluses — despite 
the  fact  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
world  still  goes  hungry,  and  a  population 
explosion  is  taking  place  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  how  shortsighted  can 
we  be? 


There  is  much  official  talk  about  bal- 
ancing the  books  of  the  Government,  but 
little  thought  is  given  to  balancing  the 
necessary  programs  of  Government. 

There  is  much  talk  about  spending^ 
as  though  every  expenditure  of  a  Gov- 
ernment dollar  were  a  dollar  down  the 
drain:  but  there  is  little  recognition  that 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  expenditures 
which,  as  every  corporation  knows,  must 
be  made  as  investments  in  order  to  in- 
crease productivity  and  gross  income. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
leadership  of  this  Nation  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  Federal  budget  in  other  terms 
than  a  simple  comparison  of  dollars  In- 
coming and  dollars  outgoing  each  year. 
It  is  time  that  we  began  to  look  to  the 
future;  it  is  time  to  set  some  national 
goals,  and  to  begin  to  discuss  the  positive 
steps  of  investing  in  constructive  pro. 
grams. 

We  should  be  thinking,  for  example.  In 
terms  of  heavy  investments  in  education. 
in  research,  and  In  the  expansion  of  the 
productivity  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources, rather  than  forever  groaning 
about  spending  in  these  areas. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  expenditures 
for  national  defense  are  also  in  the 
nature  of  an  investment — as  certainly  as 
the  expenditures  which  a  corporation  or 
the  head  of  a  family  makes  in  taking  out 
insurance  as  a  hedge  against  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  very  well 
if  our  Federal  budget  were  divided  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  call  capital  outlays 
for  investment  purposes  and  expendi- 
ture outla3-s  for  current  costs  of  operat- 
ing Federal  establishments.  I  believe  it 
once  was  said  that  if  the  telephone  com- 
pany had  budgeted  for  its  operations  in 
the  way  the  Federal  Government  does. 
there  never  would  have  been  an  extra 
telephone,  because,  after  all,  when  a 
private  corporation  Invests  money  in 
capital  goods,  it  considers  that  invest- 
ment to  be  an  asset,  rather  than  a  lia- 
bility, and  it  has  a  way  of  being  able  to 
capitalize  such  expenditures  or  invest- 
ments over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
only  budget  I  know  of  that  is  completely 
out  of  step  with  the  reality  of  a  capital- 
istic society  in  terms  of  capital  invest- 
ments and  their  relationships  to  pro- 
ductivity and  wealth  is  the  Federal 
Government's  budget,  because  in  no  way 
does  it  have  any  connection  at  all  to 
what  we  call  Investments  in  long-term 
assets,  investments  in  income-producing 
projects.  Instead,  it  deals  with  all  such 
matters  as  if  they  were  expenditures 
wasted  each  and  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  also  5e  think- 
ing in  terms  of  the  necessary  investment 
to  at  least  make  a  start  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  bitter  problem  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency— which,  beyond  its  personal 
tragedy,  is  laying  the  groundwork  for 
huge  future  national  expenditures  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement,  criminal -court 
proceedings,  and  imprisonment. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend,  James  Ben- 
nett, of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  is  nearly 
at  his  wit's  end  about  what  to  do  with 
the  mushrooming  prison  population  of 
this  land  of  ours.  Our  reformatories 
are  spilling  over;  our  State  and  Federal 
prisons  are  packed  and  crowded  beyond 
belief.  And  if  we  do  not  act  quickly  to 
provide  for  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our 
prison  administrators,  I  say  frankly  that 
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I  do  not  know  what  the}-  are  going  to 
do.  I  respectftdly  suggest  that  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  for  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  give  this  prob- 
lem— including  that  of  the  maintenance 
of  our  reformatory  and  penal  facill- 
t  ies — more  thoughtful  and  more  friendly 
consideration. 

Yet  if  we  were  simply  to  deal  with 
this  problem  on  a  year-to-3rear  basis, 
und  if  we  were  to  agree  to  provide  Mr. 
Bennett  with  the  new  beds  and  ceUs 
he  needs  for  next  yeai,  how  short- 
sighted that  would  be. 

What  we  must  worry  about  are  the 
prisons  of  10  years  and  20  years  from 
now  and  the  enormous  expenditures  of 
funds  that  our  children  are  going  to 
have  to  make  In  order  t3  take  care  of 
the  problems  we  are  no'v  creating — or 
iKsrmitting  to  happen — simply  by  inac- 
tion and  lack  of  foresight. 

Yes.  Mr.  President;  there  is  another 
pap  to  worry  about.  We  could  call  It 
the  "youth  conservation  grap";  and  It  is 
represented  by  the  gulf  between  what 
we  are  doing  to  prevent  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  what  we  ought  to  be  doing 
to  encourage  the  develojrtnent  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Salvageable 
boys  and  girls  into  useful  and  happy 
adult  citizens. 

Three  years  ago.  sevi*ral  of  \a  ad- 
vanced the  proposition  that  we  should 
make  scholarships  and  low-Interest 
loans  available  to  gifted  yoimg  people 
who  do  not  have  the  financial  where- 
withal to  go  on  to  college  training,  to 
develop  their  natural  gif  :s,  not  only  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  Nation's. 

Nothing  much  happencjd  at  first;  but 
gradually  the  idea  began  to  be  discussed 
and  debated.  People  bc?an  to  get  In- 
terested. Finally,  with  tie  magniflcant 
leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.Ll,  last  year  a  legisla- 
tive program  of  great  Mstorlc  signtfl- 
cance — the  National  Deftmse  Education 
Act — was  written. 

We  did  not  get  all  we  wanted — but 
we  are  going  to  keep  on  working,  be- 
cause the  resources  repr<?sented  by  the 
talented  young  minds  of  America  are 
precious  Indeed,  and  worth  a  very  con- 
siderable national  investment  to  insure 
that  they  are  adequately  trained  and 
developed. 

Similarly,  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  who  repre- 
sent potential  strength  ard  productivity 
to  the  Nation,  but  whose  abilities  or  In- 
clinations do  not  Indicate  a  professional 
career. 

These  are  the  young  people  who  are 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  preoccupation 
with  professional  training  and,  of 
course,  there  is  a  very  evident  lag  in  the 
development  of  sufllci<;nt  scientists, 
teachers,  and  engineers.  Many  of  these 
young  people  drift  into  tJic  labor  mar- 
ket with  little  training,  often  without 
completing  high  school. 

Not  only  are  they  not  going  on  to  col- 
lege— they  are  not  going  snsrwhere,  some 
of  them,  except  into  bore<iom,  confusion, 
and  trouble. 

Why  should  we  permit  this  to  hap- 
pen? Why  should  we,  through  con- 
tinued indifference,  be  responsible  for  the 
misery  and  tragedy  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  wasted  lives? 


We  cannot  solve  every  problem 
through  Federal  action.  That  is  self- 
evident.  And  the  task  of  preventing 
juvenile  delinquency  is  so  complex  and 
difficult  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  claim 
that  any  one  proposal  could  solve  the 
problem.  But  the  fact  that  a  problem 
is  complex  should  not  prevent  us  from 
advancing  partial  solutions. 

It  was  in  the  earnest  hope  that  we 
could  learn  from  the  great  lesson  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  that  a  num- 
ber of  us  last  year  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  of 
150.000  young  men  as  a  partial  answer 
to  the  twin  problems  of  natural  resomce 
conservation  and  youth  conservation. 

Putting  together  land  and  trees  and 
water  and  boys  is  putting  together  a 
mighty  good  combination.  As  I  address 
the  present  Presiding  Officer  from  the 
State  of  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGr],  let  me 
say  it  is  a  good  combination,  particularly 
In  the  Far  West,  where  the  land,  the 
water,  the  trees,  and  the  young  men 
seem  to  work  hand  In  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  summarized.  In 
an  article  appearing  in  the  current  issue 
of  Harper's  magazine,  the  principal  re- 
source conservation  projects  which  such 
a  youth  conservation  corps  could  under- 
take, and  I  have  suggested  the  ways  in 
which  such  an  organization  could  par- 
ticipate in  a  broad  national  program 
aimed  at  preventing  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  encouraging  healthy  ma- 
turity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article  en- 
titled "Trees,  Land,  and  Boys,"  appear- 
ing in  Harper's  January  1959  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  our  first  proposal  f  <»-  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  I  have  received  many 
hundreds  of  thoughtful  and  specific 
cocnmunications  from  a  number  of 
groups — from  conservationists,  from  ju- 
venile court  authorities,  and  from  social 
welfare  workers.  There  is  wide  agree- 
ment on  the  objectives  and  the  need  for 
legislation,  and  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  just  a  few  of  the  remarks 
which  demonstrate  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm throughout  the  Nation. 

For  example,  Mr.  A.  W.  Greeley,  tiien 
regional  forester  for  the  Forest  Service 
at  Milwaukee,  and  now  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  wrote  me  last  year 
that— 

There  Is  even  more  natural  resource  work 
to  do  today  than  there  was  when  the  CCC 
program  came  into  being  in  1933. 

From  the  chief  of  police  of  North  Chi- 
cago, Jacob  J.  Novak,  comes  this  recol- 
lection of  the  value  of  the  early  CCC  in 
steering  boys  on  the  right  track: 

I  have  been  chief  of  police  here  for  24 
years,  and  during  the  early  years  of  my 
career  we  saved  many  ui  eirant  boy  by  per- 
mitting him  to  go  to  the  C's. 

The  director  of  a  child  guidance  clinic 
In  California  has  written  to  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

My  heart  leapt  as  I  saw  the  title  of  your 
article  In  the  latest  Harper's  magazine,  "A 
Plan  To  Save  Trees,  Land,  and  Boys."  •  •  • 
This  conception  is  at  the  very  heart  of  what 


I  call  liberalism — VtM  IntslUgent  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  Nation's  human 
and  natural  potential.  •  •  •  We  see  many 
young  men  In  the  adolescent  age  group, 
some  already  delinquent  In  the  sense  of 
having  been  caught  In  serlotis  antisocial  ac- 
tivity, and  many  more,  maladjusted,  eon- 
fused,  and  in  the  midst  of  severe  adotescent 
turmoil.  Many  look  ahead  to  the  day  when 
they  can  "join  up"  in  the  armed  services, 
even  though  many  wo\ild  be  unsulted  for 
Buch  duty,  simply  because  it  is  the  only 
alternative  to  school  or  self-defeating  idle- 
ness. 

I  not  only  often  say.  but  often  hear  school 
people,  probation  workers,  police,  parents, 
and  casework  agency  staff  workers  say:  "If 
there  was  only  something  vigorous,  useful, 
aggressive  but  not  destructive  that  we  could 
find  for  him  to  do. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUlklPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  able 
colleague  from  Minnesota.  It  is  not  my 
desire  to  break  the  continuity  of  his  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  proposal  for 
reenactmcnt  of  a  measure  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  Act  of  the  1930s. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes;  it  is  that 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  enlightening  article  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  In  Harper's 
magazine.  May  I  say — and  these  words 
are  not  gratuitous — I  read  it  not  once, 
but  I  read  it  twice,  I  did  so  because  I 
felt  the  impact  of  the  reasoning  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  reflected  in 
what  I  knew  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  research,  also  represents  a  grasp  of 
the  need  today,  as  we  had  the  need  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  relates  to 
an  important  phase  of  American  life. 

I  hope  it  is  not  inappropriate  for  me 
to  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
when  I  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, during  the  period  of  the  terrifying 
years  of  the  depression,  I  assisted  in  the 
drafting  of  the  original  measure.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  confine  the  benefits 
to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  remarks 
that  I  wish  to  make  at  this  moment,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  even  now  there  come  to 
me  letters  of  appreciation  from  men  of 
middle  age,  or  approaching  middle  age. 
who  were  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  activity. 

Throughout  West  Virginia  we  found 
that  the  construction  of  trails,  roads, 
and  firebreaJcs,  and  so  many,  many  de- 
velopments within  the  woodlands,  was 
a  tremendously  valuable  contribution  to 
the  building  of  a  better  physical  and 
natinral  resource  within  our  State. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
so  well  said,  I  wish  to  embrace  and  em- 
phasize; namely,  that  when  we  spend  a 
dollar  on  a  program  such  as  the  one  the 
Senator  from  Itfinnesota  envisages  in  his 
currently  proposed  legislation,  such  a 
dollar  returns,  not  100  cents  on  the  in- 
vestment— and  it  Is  an  Investment — but 
It  returns  a  dividend  as  well.  It  is  a 
dividend,  not  only  in  a  phsrsical  and  a 
natural  resource,  that  constitutes  a  con- 
tribution to  a  better  manhood  within 
the  America  which  the  Senator  so  well 
serves. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, not  merely  for  his  ronarks,  but 
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for  the  obvious  spirit  In  which  he  has 
made  those  remarks. 

I  wish  to  state  again  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  was 
one  of  the  original  authors  of  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  legislation. 
The  Senator  has  made  me  a  happy 
sponsor  of  a  bill  by  Joining  with  me  with 
respect  to  the  bill  for  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  the  discussion  of  the  bill. 
I  have  yet  to  find  anyone  among  the 
public  opposed  to  it.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
give  itself  the  opportunity  to  adopt  legis- 
lation along  these  lines.  The  bill  may 
need,  as  we  know,  some  revisions,  be- 
cause no  one  claims  to  have  sufficient 
competence  alone  to  perfect  legislation. 
We  will  want  to  have  hearings  on  the 
bill.  I  hope  we  will  observe  the  kind  of 
enthusiasm  within  the  Senate  and  with- 
in the  other  body  which  the  American 
public  seems  to  show  for  this  particular 
type  of  proposal. 

Of  all  the  measures  I  can  think  of 
which  were  passed  in  the  last  25  or  30 
years,  none  has  a  finer  reputation,  and 
I  believe  none  has  more  open  public  sup- 
port than  the  old  CCC  camp  program. 
It  really  made  history,  Mr.  President. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
today  are  some  former  members  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps.  In 
fact,  the  distinguished  senior  Member 
of  the  Minnesota  delegation,  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Minnesota,  John  Blatnik,  was  a  CCC 
camp  fellow.  There  was  never  a  finer 
yoimg  man  or  a  finer  young  Representa- 
tive. These  men  learned  a  great  deal  in 
the  camps. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
said,  not  only  did  the  program  build  up 
great  physical  resources,  but  it  built 
character.  When  the  country  needed 
these  men  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation, 
they  were  healthy,  strong,  and  able  to 
defend  themselves  because  of  their  con- 
tact with  the  great  outdoors. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  been  most  helpful  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  I  refer  again  to  the  ex- 
pression from  the  California  doctor. 
This  thoughtful  California  doctor  also 
pressed  ahead  to  suggest  an  Interna- 
tional youth  conservation  corps  where 
Russian  boys  might  plant  trees  in  the 
high  Sierra  along  with  American  boys, 
Indochinese  and  African,  and  the  same 
troupe,  with  the  same  spirit,  might  also 
plant  trees  in  England  or  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  similar  idea  to 
one  I  sxiggested  some  2  years  ago,  to 
send  young  Americans  as  grassroots 
ambassadors  into  the  backward  areas  of 
the  world,  not  only  to  bring  advanced 
techniques  to  the  villages  and  towns,  but 
also  to  bring  the  spirit  of  America's 
fresh,  clean,  and  healthy  youngsters  to 
the  people  of  these  countries  who  are 
suspicious  and  distrustful  of  our  great 
national  wealth  and  power. 

A  county  judge  in  Oregon  tells  me 
that  in  his  opinion  the  savings  in  less- 
ened costs,  for  juvenile  detention  homes 
and  reformatories,  from  the  youth  con- 
servation program  would  almost  cover 
the  expense  of  the  project. 


A  probation  oflac(»r  In  the  Connecticut 
adult  probation  system  writes  as  follows : 

Would  the  cost  be  prohibitive?  I  do  not 
think  so,  when  you  consider  the  ultimate 
objectives  to  be  gained.  •  •  •  Will  we  not 
have  to  spend  to  build  correctional  institu- 
tions to  meet  the  needs  of  those  Increasing 
numbers  of  delinquents  and  more  money  for 
more  policemen  to  patrol  streets,  and  In 
some  cases,  schools,  as  Is  the  case  In  New 
York  at  tlhs  time? 

I  believe  that  such  a  plan  must,  In  time, 
be  Inaugurated. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  the  writer 
refers  to  the  youth  conservation  plan. 

I  have  talked  to  educators,  judges,  social 
workers,  and  police  offlclaLs  and  they  are 
unanimous  In  their  approval  for  such  a  pro- 
gram •  •  •  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
would  cure  all  our  social  ills.  It  would  not 
eradicate  delinquency.  The  causes  are  too 
complex  and  varied  for  that,  but  it  would 
be  a  giant  step  In  working  toward  their  ul- 
timate solution.     Can   we   afford  not  to? 

These  form  only  a  very  small  sample 
of  the  kind  of  response  which  this  pro- 
posal has  received  from  professional 
men  and  women  in  the  two  fields  of 
natural  resource  conservation  and  youth 
conservation.  It  has  heartened  and  en- 
couraged me.  No  measure  that  I  have 
ever  introduced  has  provoked  more  de- 
tailed and  enthusiastic  response  from  so 
broad  a  spectrum  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  shall 
introduce  in  a  moment  does  not  neces- 
sarily outline  the  very  best  organization 
for  such  a  conservation  effort.  The  de- 
tails should  be  worked  out  in  consulation 
with  the  career  conservationists  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  and 
with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  eminent 
authorities  in  the  field  of  youth  conser- 
vation and  rehabilitation.  I  am  deeply 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
hearings  scheduled  on  this  legislation  so 
that  the  many  interested  groups  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  already  sought  the 
opportunity  to  testify  may  be  given  the 
Chance  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  experience  to 
draw  upon — not  only  from  administra- 
tors and  scholars  who  recall  the  work  of 
the  old  CCC  in  the  thirties,  but  also  from 
the  many,  many  skilled  individuals  who 
have  been  engaged  in  recent  years  in 
voluntary.  State  and  county,  and  even 
municipal  efforts  to  use  the  great  out- 
doors, the  woods  and  forests  and  open 
country,  as  an  arena  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  young  boys.  Still  others  have 
pioneered  work  programs  for  young  peo- 
ple not  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation 
but  simply  to  provide  healthy,  creative 
work  opportunities  for  perfectly  healthy 
and  untroubled  young  people. 

A  common  denominator  of  the  expe- 
rience of  these  hundreds  of  individual  ef- 
forts has  been  the  realization  that  the 
economic  gains,  in  terms  of  greater 
forest  productivity,  for  example,  are  im- 
portant byproducts  of  the  youth  conser- 
vation work. 

Minnesota,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Gov.  Orville  Freeman,  has  been  for 
several  years  developing  work  programs 
for  delinquent  boys,  with  remarkable 
success.  In  1957,  Minnesota's  Iron 
Range  Resources  and  Rehabilitation 
Commission  undertook  an  experimental 
program  to  hire  small  groups  of  boys 
between  17  and  21  to  work  on  timber 


stand  improvement,  under  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  a  trained  forester,  In 
four  northern  Minnesota  counties. 
Commissioner  Kaarlo  Otava  reports: 

This  type  of  work  is  something  of  a  long- 
range  nature.  Immediate  cash  returns  are 
not  immediately  available,  but  In  the  long 
run  this  type  of  work  greatly  Improves  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  timber,  therefore, 
natural  growth.  *  *  *  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing Improvements  on  county  timber  stands, 
this  program  provides  gainful  summer  em- 
ployment to  a  number  of  boys  In  certain 
northern  Minnesota  areas  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  education.  The  boys  are  not 
only  given  gainful  employment  during  the 
summer,  but  they  received  valuable  train- 
ing In  conservation  and  In  working  to- 
gether. •  •  •  When  the  trees  mature  and 
are  sold  the  approximately  $30,000  expended 
on  this  project  will  be  returned  In  full  in 
addition  to  providing  quality  material  to 
better  support  local  timber-using  Industriee. 

Mr.  Otava  expanded  the  program  last 
summer  to  employ  about  200  boys,  work- 
ing under  8  foremen  not  only  in  timber 
stand  improvement,  but  also  in  State 
parks  and  camping  areas,  where  a  lack 
of  funds  had  permitted  overuse  of  these 
areas  to  run  them  down  severely. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much,  much  ex- 
p>erience  to  draw  upon  as  we  contemplate 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  program  to 
augment  and  greatly  expand  the  pioneer 
and  pilot  projects  already  undertaken  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  To  illustrate 
this  fully,  I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  a  survey  of  the  costs. 
kinds  of  work,  and  accomplishments  of 
youth  work  programs.  This  survey  was 
undertaken  last  fall  with  the  great  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Curtis  Gatlin,  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committeie,  and  con- 
tains reports  on  the  juvenile  delinquent 
forestry  camps  operated  by  13  States, 
the  Federal  Government,  and  Salt  Lake 
Coimty,  Utah,  as  well  as  the  part-time 
programs  sponsored  by  a  number  of 
cities,  counties,  and  private  volunteer 
groups. 

Although  this  is  not  by  any  means  a 
complete  survey — I  underscore  that 
statement;  it  is  only  a  limited  survey — 
it  is  valuable  and  informative.  It  clearly 
demonstrates  that  our  proposal  for  a 
youth  conservation  corps  is  grounded  on 
a  great  deal  of  varied  experience.  At 
the  same  time,  it  demonstrates  that  the 
sum  total  of  all  these  local  and  State 
efforts  is  far,  far  less  than  the  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  chart  summarizing  the 
replies  received  from  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrators of  work  camps  for  young 
boys  throughout  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  chart  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  B.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Mumat,  By«» 
of  West  Virginia.  Chttrch,  GRtrxNiNO. 
Hart.  Hennings.  Jackson,  Javits.  Jcmbm- 
STON  of  South  Carolina,  Langki.  Magnti- 
soN,  MANsriED,  McCarthy,  Morsk,  M088« 
Nbuberger,  Proxmire,  Randolph,  and 
Yarborough.  I  send  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  of  approximately  150.000 
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young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
22,  legislation  which  will  authorize  a 
constructive,  meaningful,  and  economi- 
cal use  of  the  energies  ol  young  Amer- 
icans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  812)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  to  provide  healthful  outdoor 
training  and  employment  for  yoimg  men 
and  to  advance  the  conservation,  devel- 
opment, and  management  of  national 
resources  of  timber,  soil,  and  range,  and 
of  recreational  areas,  intioduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  (for  himself  end  other  Sen- 
ators) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested. 

fSee  exhibit  C.> 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi.  President,  in 
conclusion.  I  wish  to  say  that  this  great 
America  of  ours  must  recover  the  con- 
fidence and  daring  and  imagination  that 
our  leaders  seem  to  have  lost  in  recent 
years.  It  is  time  that  we  begin  to  con- 
sider programs  and  policies  which  will 
bear  fruit  in  5  years,  10  years,  and  20 
years,  and  to  lay  plans  for  our  Nation's 
growth  and  security  and  welfare  which 
go  more  than  a  year  or  two  forward. 

What  is  needed  Is  vision  to  see  the 
emerging  pn-oblems  and  crises  of  the  next 
decade — the  dwindling  relative  produc- 
tivity of  our  natural  resources,  the 
shrinking  educational  plant,  the  out- 
moded and  already  obsolescent  high- 
ways and  airports  that  are  still  on  the 
drawing  boards.  We  need  to  visualize 
and  squarely  face  the  economic  competi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  world.  We  need  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  problems  do  not 
solve  themselves,  and  that  the  future 
eventually  arrives.  In  fact  It  is  con- 
stantly pressing  on  the  plans  of  today. 

There  are  many  other  pressing  meas- 
ures which  directly  bear  on  the  ex- 
panded future  of  our  Nation — aid  for 
school  ctuistruction.  scholarshipe  for  the 
gifted,  and  increased  research  program 
across  the  broad  spectrum  of  science,  for 
example.  The  youth  conservation  corps 
is  only  one  of  a  series  of  such  positive 
steps  that  we  should  take  to  insure  that 
our  natural  and  human  resources  are 
developed  to  their  full  potential,  and 
that  our  Nation  is  strengthened  for  the 
long  pull  ahead. 

ExHTBrr  A 
A    Plan    To    Save   Tekes,   Land,   and   Bots 

Ereryday  ttie  news  bean  evidence  of  an 
appalling  waste  ot  young  Uvea.  Bhocldng 
juvenUe  crimes  are  commonplaee  on  pafe 
1.  But  no  less  dlstreaaing  are  the  count- 
less minor  transgressloaa  more  briefly  re- 
ported from  the  crowded  dockets  of  magU- 
trates.  desk  aergeanu.  and  JuTenile  court 
Judge*. 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  Is  beyond  all 
calculation. 

This  waste  of  human  rssnwroes  Is  matched 
in  another  field  by  an  oatrasaous  dtsstpe- 
Uon  of  our  resouroes  of  sott  mad  water. 
From  the  tidewater  East  to  the  mountains 


oi  the  Far  West,  wind  and  water  and  fire 
gnaw  at  the  hill  spoles  and  AH  our  lakes 
and  streams  with  topsoU.  Despite  en- 
couraging progrecs  made  by  conservation 
programs,  sluicing  rains  tear  new  gorges  in 
the  earth.  Millions  of  acres  of  cutover  forest 
lands  Ue  abandoned  to  brush,  wind,  fire, 
and  insects — ugly  and  unproductive,  at  a 
time  when  the  U5.  Forest  Service  predicts 
that  our  need  for  lumber  and  other  wood 
products  Is  rising  beyond  our  expected  for- 
est yields. 

Muddied  and  polluted  lakes  and  streams 
mock  the  tourist  brochures  of  dozens  of 
States.  Park  and  forest  campsites  and  trails 
are  deteriorating.  Even  these  neglected  fa- 
cilities are  crowded  today — would-be  camp- 
ers often  find  only  dim  echoes  of  the  re- 
freshing outdoor  experiences  that  our  par- 
ents took  for  granted  50  years  ago. 

Such  a  waste  of  both  human  and  natural 
resources  need  not  be  tolerated.  This  was 
proved  a  generation  ago  in  a  9-year  national 
experiment  that  gave  us  a  blueprint  for  con- 
servation that  can  teach  us  a  lot  today. 

The  Idea  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  sprang  into  action  almost  overnight 
In  March  1933,  during  the  magnificent  fer- 
ment of  the  first  hundred  days  of  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal.  It  became  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful projects  of  the  1930*8.  acclaimed  by 
both  parties. 

The  theory  was  simple:  We  had  a  lot  of 
young  men  out  of  work;  outdoor  work  was 
good  for  young  men;  therefore,  let's  get  the 
boys  out  Into  the  woods.  Within  weeks,  the 
first  experimental  CCC  camp  was  in  opera- 
tion at  Camp  Roosevelt,  2  hours  west  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  in  the  green  woods  of  the 
Oeorge  Washington  National  Forest.  Re- 
serve Army  officers  were  called  back  on  active 
duty  to  supervise  the  boys,  and  out  into  the 
woods  they  went  with  shovel  and  ax.  Within 
a  few  months,  camps  began  to  mushroom 
throughout  the  country,  with  about  200  boys 
in  each.  Within  a  year,  the  CCC  enrollment 
had  hit  Its  average  of  300.000  and  until  the 
early  forties  the  CCC  boys  were  working  In 
nearly  2,600  camps  in  the  State  and  National 
parks  and  forests. 

What  started  as  a  make -work  project 
rapidly  developed  Into  the  most  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  management  and  con- 
servation of  natiu-al  resources  that  any  na- 
tion had  ever  undertaken.  Frankly  impro- 
vising, the  professional  conservationists  of 
the  UjS.  Forest  Service,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation ,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  shifted  Into  high  gear 
projects  that  had  only  been  dreams  of  for- 
estry and  conservation  technicians. 

Conservationists  who  had  despaired  of 
moving  beyond  the  first  giant  step  taken  by 
the  pioneers  of  the  Teddy  RoQeevelt-GlfTord 
Pinchot  era — when  the  naajor  national  park 
and  forest  areas  were  set  aside  for  public 
use — suddenly  awoke  to  find  a  new  force  at 
work.  Raw  brain  and  muscle,  willing  and 
enthusiastic,  became  available  almost  over- 
night for  the  long-dreamed  work  al  forest 
fire  prevention,  erosion  control,  timber  stand 
ImproTement,  new  outdoor  recreational  fa- 
culties, and  earth  dam  reserroirs. 

As  the  waste  motion  came  under  control — 
as  the  boys  from  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Chattanooga  and  Los  Angeles  and  a  thou- 
sand cities  and  villages  acroes  the  Nation 
w*re  trained  into  effective,  skillful  teams — 
mlUlons  of  acres  of  land  were  transformed  by 
reforesUUon,  strlpcn^jping.  giUly  sUbiUsa- 
Uon,  and  forest  fire  oontroL 

vnaX  happened  to  the  CCC  boys  them- 
selves— eventusdly  almost  S  million  of  them — 
was  alao  fascinating. 

The  boys  put  on  solid  weight.  They  grew 
taUer.  Many  had  their  teeth  attended  to  for 
the  first  time.  They  developed  manual  skUls 
they  had  never  suspected  and  later  got 
specialized  vocational  training — truck  drtv- 
loc,  TBftMrtTMi  BUtotonmee,  building  trades 
aklHs.     Eventually,  training  became  as  Im- 


portant as  the  actual  pick-and-shovel  work 
of  conservation.  Skilled  leaders  emerged 
among  the  teams  of  boys  and  young  men 
working  against  fire,  erosion,  and  waste  In 
ever  more  carefully  planned  projects. 

HOW    THKT    Dm   TT 

Nine  years  of  the  CCC  built  Into  the  na- 
tional economy  and,  it  may  be,  into  the  na- 
tional character,  some  extraordinary  values. 
A  major  start  was  made  In  using  nearly  un- 
tried techniques  of  forestry  and  soli  conser- 
vation in  the  Nation's  timber  and  grazing 
lands,  and  our  infinitely  valuable  watersheds. 
But  In  terms  of  the  salvage  and  the  strength- 
ening of  young  lives,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them,  the  CCC  may  have  made 
its  most  Important  contribution.  Former 
CCC  boys  are  today  scattered  throughout  the 
leaderthlp  of  American  Industry,  govern- 
ment, and  education — testimony  to  the  social 
values  of  this  great  experiment.  I  have 
asked  some  of  them  what  the  CCC  meant  to 
them. 

A  typical  comment  comes  from  a  marine 
fishery  research  biologist: 

"It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  my  experi- 
ences In  the  CCC  during  the  critical  years  of 
my  life  better  prepared  me  for  my  years  of 
Ecrvlce  overseas  with  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  II  •  •  •  an  enrollee  enjoys  a 
sense  of  accomplishment,  a  sense  of  having 
contributed  something  worthy  to  the  Na- 
tion." 

My  good  friend.  Congressman  John  Blat- 
nik, of  Minnesota's  forested  Eighth  District, 
who  had  Just  finished  teacher's  college  at  the 
time,  became  a  CCC  camp  educational  ad- 
viser. This  is  what  he  says  about  his  expe- 
rience: 

"The  CCC  looked  good,  and  believe  me.  it 
was  good  to  me.  •  •  •  We  worked  In  warm 
weather  and  in  cold.  There  was  plenty  to 
do,  but  we  were  young.  We  liked  the  work; 
we  liked  the  life;  and  especially,  we  liked  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  recognized  part  of  Amer- 
ican life.  •  •  •  [The  CCC]  was  a  great 
movement  to  renew  a  spirit  of  adventure  in 
youth,  and  to  dramatize  the  protection  and 
restoration  of  our  natxiral  resources." 

World  War  n  killed  off  the  CCC,  but  in  its 
9  years  some  great  steps  had  been  taken. 
The  teams  of  boys  planted  nearly  3  billion 
trees,  built  over  150,000  miles  of  trails  and 
fire  lanes.  They  strung  85,000  miles  of  new 
telephone  lines  and  put  up  4,000  fire  towers, 
45.000  bridges,  and  thousands  of  buildings. 

They  built  several  million  check  dams 
against  soil  erosion,  and  did  Improvement  ^ 
cuttings  and  thinnings  on  about  4  million 
acres  of  forests.  They  saved  millions  of 
acres  by  prompt  fighting  of  small  fires  before 
they  got  out  of  control  and  protected  the 
trees  from  attacks  by  Insects  and  diseases. 
They  also  helped  replace  sagebrush  with  for- 
age grasses  on  nearly  40  million  acres  of 
brushy  lands.  Altogether,  the  value  of  their 
work  has  been  estimated  at  $l*^  billion — In 
1940  dollars,  too. 

What  did  it  cost?  An  even  91.000  each 
year  per  boy — for  everything — overhead,  sal- 
aries, everything. 

HOW     MUCH    SBOUU)    WZ     INVEST? 

The  demands  of  Wco-ld  War  H  mobUlza- 
tlon  drained  away  the  CCC's  manpower,  but 
the  conservation  needs  remained.  The  Jo)* 
the  CCC  did  untU  1942  in  putting  our  for- 
ests and  farmlands  into  shape  was  by  no 
means  finished,  though  the  work  was  put 
aside  temporarily.  Cooservatlon  programs 
went  on  a  strictly  maintenance  basis  diuing 
the  war  and  have  never  been  resumed  on 
the  scale  needed. 

Today,  the  children  bom  during  World 
War  n  are  our  teenagers — and  they  are 
finding  a  crowded  world — -not  only  In  the 
dtlea.  but  in  the  outdoor  recreational  areas. 
More  than  SO  millliui  visitors  are  now  xislng 
the  n*t**»«a^^  forests  alone  each  year. 

A  critical  shortage  of  forest  prodocts  vUl 
come  by  the  year  2000  if  we  do  not  expand 
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our  foTMtry  prograDU  now.  Treee  take  time 
to  grow.  And,  although  our  agiicultvu-al 
abundance  ia  a  concern  today,  demographers 
are  predicting  ecarclty  to  come,  IX  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  wind  and  water  to  wear  away 
oMi  topeoll  at  the  present  rate. 

Last  summer,  the  Natural  Resources  Coun- 
cil, made  up  of  the  heads  of  nationally  Im- 
portant consenratlon  groups,  completed  a 
searching  estimate  of  the  total  Job  needed 
to  bring  the  corrosive  actions  of  man  against 
nature  under  control,  and  to  rebuild  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  lands  and  waters 
enough  to  sxistain  the  predicted  population 
of  50  years  from  now. 

They  came  up  with  some  hard  figures. 
Over  a  10-year  Intensive  program,  they  said, 
we  need  to  Invest  $3  billion  to  put  our  for- 
ests Into  adequate  productive  shape;  M-S 
billion  to  halt  the  loss  of  topsoll  and  protect 
vital  watersheds:  $1  billion  to  stabilize  the 
■oils  and  Increase  the  forage  yields  on  our 
western  rangelands;  $3  billion  for  the  up- 
grading and  expanding  of  the  areas  of  out- 
door recreational  facilities;  and  another  $1 
hllllon  to  Improve  refuges  for  wildlife.  Many 
of  these  represent  planned  programs  In  the 
flies  of  both  Federal  and  State  conservation 
agencies.  They  do  not  include  the  huge 
conservation  needs  of  our  new  State  of 
Alaska. 

Take  Just  one  major  resource — forest 
lands.  Professional  foresters  estimate  we 
have  376  million  understocked  forest  acres 
In  need  of  tlmberstand  improvenaent,  thin- 
ning, eliminating  diseased  trees,  and  reduc- 
ing flre  hazard.  Another  53  million  acres  of 
open,  unproductive  land  should  be  replanted 
In  trees. 

Water  and  topsoll  are  not  inexhaustible. 
Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  streams  dump 
silt  into  our  reservoirs  and  harbors.  Stream 
banks  can  be  stabilized — but  only  by  human 
hands  planting  protective  vegetation.  Fed- 
eral and  State  conservation  agencies  have 
simply  not  been  able  to  tackle  these  and 
other  conservation  Jobs  on  anjrwhere  near 
the  scale  demanded.  Manpower  shortages 
and  lack  of  funds,  not  ignorance,  are  holding 
them  back.  There  Is  work  enough  to  em- 
ploy several  hundred  thousand  men  for  a 
decade  or  more — at  useful,  not  make-work, 
Jobs. 

AM   TTP-TO-DATI    CORPS 

A  giant  step  toward  the  prevention  of  de- 
linquency and  the  Improvement  of  physical 
fitness  could  be  accomplished  If  the  CCC 
were  in  existence  today  to  provide  not  only 
healthful,  useful  outdoor  work,  but  educa- 
tional opportiinltles  for  boys  and  young  men 
with  too  much  time  on  their  hands. 

Dropouts  from  high  school,  and  even  a 
considerable  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates,  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  Jobs  with  any  future.  Despite  the 
sharp  increases  In  college  enrollment,  mil- 
lions of  young  men  will  not  go  on  to  higher 
education.  Instead,  they  will  flow  directly 
into  a  labor  market  which  is  at  best  In- 
hospitable for  teenagers,  and  during  reces- 
sions is  forbidding. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  again  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  opportunity  for  creative 
work  on  the  land  that  was  given  to  Ameri- 
can boys  In  the  thirties.  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  this  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  Congressman  Blat- 
NiK  Introduced  a  companion  bill  in  the 
House.  We  expect  to  bring  the  measure  up 
again  in  the  new  Congress,  shortly  after  this 
article  appears. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  establish  a  some- 
what smaller,  more  flexible,  and  more  edu- 
cation-oriented organization  than  the  old 
CCC— a  Youth  Coxuerratlon  Corps  of  150,000 
young  men.  It  would  be  decentralized 
among  the  Federal  and  State  conservation 
agencies  In  relatively  small  groups  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  aoo-man  CCO  camp*. 

The  boys  would  Improve  young  timber 
stands  by  thinning,  help  carve  new  access 


roads  and  trails  Into  the  forest  areas,  plant 
seedlings  on  bare  lands,  stablllae  eroding 
stream  banks  by  hand  planting.  They  would 
construct  picnic  area  facilities,  retaining 
walls,  erect  earth  dams  to  create  upstream 
reservoirs.  Improve  lakes,  streams,  and 
marshes  for  fish  and  wildlife,  rebuild  game 
cover,  team  up  for  fighting  forest  fires  and 
reseedlng  deteriorated  rangelands. 

It  would  be  hard,  dusty,  and  rugged  work, 
but  if  I  know  American  boys  they  would 
fight  to  participate. 

Recruitment  and  overall  budgetary  con- 
trol, the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  minimum  standards  for  working  hours, 
and  for  health  and  educational  programs, 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Director  under 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  An  Advisory  Board  from  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture;  Interior;  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  con- 
sult on  policy  with  the  Director. 

But  once  the  boys  are  processed  through 
the  YCC  recruiting  and  orientation  period, 
they  should  be  assigned  directly  to  small 
units  of  perhaps  50  or  less  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  and  direction  of  profes- 
sional foresters  and  conservationists  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  State  con- 
servation departments. 

The  boys  would  be  put  into  on-the-job 
training  situations  throughout  the  conserva- 
tion field — good,  vigorous  outdoor  work  un- 
der careful  supervision.  But,  in  addition,  I 
propose  the  development  of  well -articulated 
health  and  educational  programs  for  the 
enroUees  quite  apart  from  their  conservation 
work.  In  fact.  20  percent  of  their  time  is 
explicitly  to  be  set  aside  for  educational  pur- 
poses, making  use  of  the  facilities  of  schools 
and  Junior  colleges  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
projects. 

Enrollees  would  be  paid  at  the  ciirrent  rate 
of  a  private  in  the  Army — about  $78  j)er 
month — plus  subsistence,  medical  care,  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  They  would  sign  up 
for  1  year,  or  for  special  vacation  period  en- 
rollments for  students.  Enrollment  would 
be  open  to  any  American  boy,  of  course,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed  or  color,  who  is  at 
least  16  years  old,  and  physically  qualified. 

Like  the  old  CCC,  the  YCC  would  also 
provide  for  the  enrolling  of  a  small  percent- 
age of  more  mature  skilled  woodsmen  and 
other  conservation  workers  to  provide  a 
leavening  of  older  heads  and  skiUs  for  the 
groups  of  Inexperienced  young  men.  In 
areas  close  to  or  actually  inside  Indian  res- 
ervations, special  provision  would  be  made 
to  give  work  opportunities  to  tribesmen  on 
their  own  lands.  This  would  relieve  an 
acute  and  chronic  unemployment  problem 
in  the  reservations,  and  also  serve  to  lace 
the  pool  of  manpower  with  another  good 
measure  of  woods  skills. 

PKOPLZ  AKX   ASKIMO  FOS 

There  has  been  a  heartening  response  to 
my  proposal  from  around  the  Nation.  Juve- 
nile court  authorities,  social  welfare  people. 
State,  and  private  conservation  officials — and 
many  young  men  themselves  Interested  in 
enrolling  in  the  corps — have  written  me  all 
through  1958  suggesting  minor  changes, 
advocating  different  emphases  but,  without 
a  single  exception,  strongly  favoring  the 
proposal. 

A  Juvenile  coMit  Judge  In  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample, asked  me  if  I  would  consider  reduc- 
ing the  minimum  age  to  16.  In  Ohio,  he 
pointed  out,  "a  boy  may  be  released  from 
school  if  he  has  passed  the  seventh  grade 
and  Is  16  years  of  age.  Lowering  the  age  to 
16  would  therefore  enable  the  boy  who  Is 
maladjusted  In  school  to  get  a  working  cer- 
tificate and  enroll  in  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps." 

A  superintendent  of  a  work  camp  for  de- 
linquent boys  In  Minnesota  wrote  that  his 


7  years  with  the  old  OCC  and  his  8  yean  with 
the  Minnesota  Youth  Conservation  Commis- 
sion were  "the  most  satisfying  of  my  life" 
and  outlined  detailed  conservation  projects 
which  could  be  undertaken  In  hit  area. 

Stressing  that  the  group  between  14  and 
18  Is  his  particular  Interest,  a  Missouri 
superintendent  of  schools  said: 

"We  have  no  institution  between  the  pub- 
lic school  and  reform  school  to  take  care 
of  the  boy  who  Is  (1)  a  poor  student  and 
not  interested  In  school;  (3)  one  who  has 
family  problems  and  Is  emotionally  mal- 
adjusted; or  (3)  one  who  has  no  opportimlty 
to  earn  the  money  he  feels  he  needs  and 
that  to  him  Is  more  Important  than  an 
education." 

Many  correspondents  raise  tough  ques- 
tions. For  example:  what  about  something 
for  the  girls?  That  gets  us  into  a  whole 
series  of  new  considerations,  and  will  be 
the  subject.  I  am  sure,  of  separate  legislation 
and  a  separate  program.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  there  should  be  something 
for  the  girls — something  beyond  the  scouting 
years,  and  of  a  serious,  constructive  nature — 
that  would  involve  practical  conservation 
work  without  the  heavy,  load-lifting  duUes 
of  the  young  men. 

Another  interesting  question  is  whether 
service  in  the  YCC  should  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  fulfillment  of  obligatory  military  serv- 
ice. Undeniably,  the  body  building  of  out- 
door work  would  greatly  Increase  the  general 
state  of  physical  fitness  of  our  young  men. 
Yet  I  strongly  feel  that  young  men  would 
enroll  in  the  conservation  corps  without  the 
added  incentive  of  being  able  to  write  off  a 
year's  reserve  service  requirement,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  feel  that  at  this  time  we  should 
leave  the  military  training  to  the  numerous 
and  competent  Reserve  and  National  Quard 
programs. 

The  CCC  left  no  bad  taste.  Even  the  bit- 
terest opponents  of  the  New  Deal  had  to 
admit  that  the  CCC  was  a  sound  Investment 
In  both  people  and  the  land.  And  millions 
of  American  families  taking  to  the  fields 
and  woods  today  constantly  run  across  re- 
minders of  the  constructive  CCC  work  of  a 
generation  ago.  Among  them  are  thoiisands 
of  loyal  CCC  alumni  who  take  pride  in  re- 
visiting the  woods  trails,  recreation  areas, 
and  upstream  reservoirs,  the  burgeoning 
stands  of  young  timber,  the  renewed  gams 
cover  and  green  stream  banks  on  which  they 
worked  as  very  young  men. 

Americans,  until  our  very  recent  urbaniza- 
tion, have  always  been  outdoorsmen.  Only 
recently  has  the  privilege  of  living  and  work- 
ing in  the  open  been  denied  to  so  many  of 
our  younger  generation.  For  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  city  boys,  the  opportunity  to 
work  on  the  land  could  enrich  and 
strengthen  their  lives.  Too,  It  might  provide 
a  new  sense  of  meaning  and  purpose  for 
young  men  growing  up  in  a  society  In 
which  the  opi>ortunlty  for  creative  accom- 
plishment is  becoming  rarer  each  year. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  once  said  that  conserva- 
tion programs  in  which  young  men  worked 
to  save  our  natural  resources  might  serve  as 
a  moral  equivalent  of  war  needed  to  inspire 
young  men's  loyalties  and  their  dreams. 

I  am  convinced  that  young  men  In  sub- 
stantial numbers  would  selae  the  opportu- 
nity to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  Join  a  great 
national  effort  on  the  land.  The  challenge 
of  a  task  that  transcends  the  mere  earning 
of  a  living,  the  chance  to  participate  in  a 
purposeful  effort,  would  be  far  more  im- 
portant to  such  young  men  than  the  nom- 
inal wages  and  subsistence.  I  know  a  doaen 
young  men  from  stable,  middle-income  fami- 
lies who  would  give  their  eyeteeth  for  such 
an  opportunity. 

And  could  anything  more  effeetlTely  and 
constructively  channel  those  restlSH  anarfiw 
that  today  are  leading  tens  of  thmnsntfs  of 
underprivileged  boys  in  the  dirsction  of  da- 
Unquency,  violence  and  self-destruction? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  my  distin- 
guished ooUeagtie  from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  that 
matter.  I  should  like  to  say  that  there 


Rural  Electric  Association  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  at  Fort  Bedford 
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A  bill  to  authorize  the  eetabllahment  of  • 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  provide 
healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  manage- 
ment of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil, 
and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled — 

SHORT   TITLB 

SrcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Youth  Conservation  Act  of  1959." 

STATCMXNT    OP    PUllPOSES 

Sic.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  (1)  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  healthful  train- 
ing and  employment  of  young  men  In  carry- 
ing out  programs  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources  planned  and  designed  by,  and  un- 
der tlie  Immediate  supervision  of.  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  planning  and  carrying  out 
such  programs;  (2)  to  provide  immediate 
work  opportunities  for  certain  unemployed 
men  iind  Indians  living  in  areas  which  are 
far  from  major  centers  of  population  and 
from  major  public  works  of  a  construction 
nature;  and  (3)  to  enable  the  Federal  agen- 
cies charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
serving and  developing  natural  resources  to 
accelerate  programs  planned  by  such  agen- 
cies to  fulflU  such  responsibility  through 
the  u  tllizatlon  of  such  persons. 

YOUTH  CONSERVATION   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  commlsalon  to  be  known  as  the  Youtli 
Conservation  Commission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "CommlEslon") .  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  six  members 
as  follows:  A  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
ahall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission;  a 
representative  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, a  representative  of  the  Flsii  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  AfTairs  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  l>e  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  travel- 
ing and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred  while 
engaged  in  the  authorized  functions  of  the 
Commission. 

rcNCTiONS  or  the  com  mission 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  advUe 
the  Director  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  established  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  ( 1 )  the  conservation  and  educational 
programs  carried  on  by  such  corps,  (2)  the 
operation  of  such  corps  in  general,  and  (3) 
the  criteria  for  the  selection  of  enrolleea 
of  the  corps. 

( b )  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
represents  a  Federal  agency  shall  act  in  a 
liaison  capacity  between  the  agency  repre- 
sented by  him  and  the  Director  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  in  working  out  agree- 
ments between  such  agency  and  the  Direc- 
tor for  the  utilization  of  the  enroUeet  of 
■uch  corps  in  programs  of  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  inftnagement  of  natural  re- 
sources and  of  recreational  areas  planned 
and  designed  by  such  agency. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CLKKICAL  ASSXSTANCI  FOB 
COMMISSION 

8x<:.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  ac 
the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  provide  the  Commission  with  such  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 


XSTABLISHMEMT  OF   rOUTH  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
Of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
(hereinafter  referre<l  to  as  the  "corps") 
which  shall  be  administered  and  directed  by 
a  director  who  shall  be  appointed  by,  and 
under  the  supervision  of.  the  Secretary  and 
whose  salary  shall  be  t per  annum. 

AUTHORITY    OF   DIRECTOR 

Sec  7.  The  Director  shall,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Commission  and  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  have  authnrlty — 

(1)  to  formulate  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  operation  of  the  corps; 

(2)  to  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  .md  regulations,  the  principal 
subordinate  officials  of  the  corps,  and  to  ap- 
point, in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations,  such  other  civilian 
personnel  as  he  deoms  necessary  for  the 
efficient  and  economic  discharge  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  corps,  the  compensation  of  all 
such  appointees  to  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended; 

(3)  to  establish  minimum  standards  of 
health,  morals,  and  education  for  enrollees 
of  the  corps; 

(4)  to  enter  Into  njreements  with  Federal 
agencies  charged  wlih  the  responsibility  of 
conserving,  developli  g,  and  managing  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  of  devel- 
oping, managing,  and  protecting  recreational 
areas  whereby  the  enrollees  of  the  corps  may 
be  utilized  by  such  agencies  In  carrying  out, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  such 
agencies,  programs  planned  and  designed  by 
such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responsibility; 

(5)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  and 
otherwise  cooperate  with  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act; 

(6)  to  provide  a  system  of  educational 
services  to  enrollees  of  the  corps  under  which 
not  less  than  ten  hours  per  week  will  be 
devoted  to  general  e<lucatlon  and  vocational 
and  conservation  education;  and 

(7)  to  formulate  such  other  rules  and 
regulations,  establish  such  other  procedures, 
enter  Into  such  cor  tracts  and  agreements, 
and  generally  perform  such  functions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thlE  Act. 

ENROLLMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  corps  shall  be  composed  of  a 
total  of  not  more  thun  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  unmarried  male  individuals  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at  good 
character  and  health,  and  who  are  not  less 
than  sixteen  nor  more  than  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  except  that  not  more  than  15  per 
centum  of  all  the  individuals  enrolled  in  the 
corps  at  any  one  time  may  be  of  an  age  In 
excess  of  twenty-three  years  if  such  individ- 
uals possess  special  conservation  skills  and 
reside  in  an  area  In  which  a  conservation 
project  is  being  undertaken  by  the  corps.  If 
at  any  time  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  enrollment  of  the  corps  is  composed  of 
Indians  living  on  reservations  upon  which,  or 
near  which,  a  conserratlon  project  U  being 
undertaken  by  the  corps,  the  Director,  in 
accepting  applications  for  enrollment  in  the 
corps,  shall  give  priority  to  applications  sub- 
mitted by  such  Indians  until  such  time  aa 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
corps  is  composed  of  such  Indians. 

(b)  In  order  to  erj-oll  as  a  member  of  the 
corps  an  Individual  must  agree  to  comply 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Director  for  the  government  of  members 
of  the  corps. 

(c)  Enrollment  in  the  corps  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  one  year  or  such  lesser  time 
or  timet,  including  vacation  periods  for 
students,  aa  may  be  established  by  the  Direc- 
tor. 


COMPENSATION,     QUARTERS,     BUBSISTENCE,     AND 
SO    FORTH,    FOR    KNROLLKXa 

Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  The  base  compensation 
of  enrollees  shall  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  that 
provided  by  law  for  the  compenaaUon  of 
the  lowest  rank  of  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  Army. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  establish  proce- 
dures designed  to  enable  any  enrollee  who 
desires  to  do  so  to  make  an  allotment  to  his 
parent,  legal  guardian,  or  any  educational 
fund  established  for  his  benefit  of  part  of 
the  periodic  compensation  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  this  Act,  and  such  allotment 
shall  be  paid  directly  to  the  person  or  fund 
In  favor  of  which  It  Is  made. 

(b)  In  addition  to  compensation  author- 
ized in  subsection  (a),  enrollees  shall  be 
furnished  with  such  quarters,  subsistence, 
transportation,  equipment,  medical  services, 
and  hobplUl  services  as  the  Director  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
needs.  Such  quarters,  subsistence,  trans- 
portation, equipment,  medical  services,  and 
hospital  services  may  be  furnished  to  en- 
rollees of  the  corps  directly  by  the  Director 
or  through  the  Federal  agencies  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  which  such  en- 
rollees are  working  under  agreements  be- 
tween the  Director  and  such  agencies  which 
provide  for  reimbursement  to  such  agencies 
from   funds   appropriated   for   the  corps. 

Sic  10.  Existing  provisions  of  law  with 
respect  to  hours  of  work,  rate  of  compensa- 
tion, sick  leave,  vacation,  unemployment 
compensation,  life  insurance,  and  compen- 
sation for  sickness  or  temporary  injury  of 
Federal  employees  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  Individual  because  of  enrollment  in  the 
corps,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  with  respect  to 
permanent  disability  and  death  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  enrollees  of  the  corps. 

SUPPLIES,    MATERIALS,    AND    EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  11.  The  Director  may  expend  such 
amounts  as  he  deems  necessary  for  supplies, 
materials,  and  equipment  for  enrollees  to 
be  used  In  connection  with  their  work,  in- 
struction, recreation,  health,  or  welfare, 

APPROPRIATIONS   AtTTHORIZED 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  July  1.  1960.  and  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  not  to  exceed 
$375,000,000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after such  amount  as  the  Congress  may  de- 
termine to  t>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ATTENDANCE  OP  SENATORS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  Uke 
this  occasion  to  call  upon  the  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DirksenI  for  any  observa- 
tions he  may  care  to  make.  At  times 
we  have  been  castigated  for  having  no 
Republican  Senators  present  in  the 
Chamber.  We  might  well  adjourn  this 
body  right  now,  but  we  would  not  do 
so,  because  I  understand  that  one  or  two 
Democratic  Senators  have  speeches  to 
make.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, the  minority  leader,  for  any  ob- 
servations he  may  choose  to  make. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished ooUeague  from  Kentucky. 

There  was  a  wide  expanse  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  undotted  by  any 
human  personality,  until  our  very  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HtncpHrvCYl  walked  in. 
I  am  delighted  that  he  entered  the 
Chamber,  because  the  other  evening, 
while  he  was  delivering  a  most  eloquent 
and  constructive  address,  fairly  studded 
with  solid,  sound  recommendations  in 
the  entire  field  of  peace  and  disarma- 
ment, the  observation  was  made,  when 
our  monitors  were  in  the  cloakroom  for 
a  moment,  that  there  was  no  good, 
worthy  apostle  of  the  OOP  on  the  floor, 
and  that  therefore  the  party  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

I  was  about  to  make  an  equivalent 
recommendation 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  object.  [Laugh- 
ter.! 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  ray  friend  from 
Minnesota  has  saved  the  day,  and  I 
salute  him  for  doing  so. 

I  may  recur  to  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter at  some  future  time.  My  friend  from 
Minnesota  may  recall  that  It  was  our 
d.ttlnguished  compatriot  from  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lonol 
who  made  that  observation. 

But  there  will  be  more  force  and  sub- 
stance to  an  equivalent  comment  at 
some  time  when  there  is  a  good,  fat 
money  bill  before  the  Senate.  Then  I 
shall  really  take  our  unregenerate 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  task  for  not  being  present  while  the 
Public  Treasury  is  being  touched  and 
taxed  for  a  substantial  sum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yielt 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  fle  say  that  if 
the  Public  Treasury  Is  touA«*  «nd  taxed 
while  we  are  not  present,  the  responsi- 
bility can  fall  only  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  initiative  will 
always  come  from  the  Senator's  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Democratic  Party  is  filled 
with  initiative.     [Laughter.] 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


eid|r 

eimt  I 
)uAed 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY   OP  LAUNCH- 
INO  OF  SATELLITE  EXPLORER  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  Alabama  are  proud  of  the 
Important  part  which  the  Redstone  Ar- 
senal, at  Huntsville.  Ala.,  played  in  the 
first  suoceasful  launching  of  the  free 
world  satellite  Explorer  I. 

I  invlU  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
annirersary  of  the  Army's  successful 
lauuBhing  of  this  satellite  on  Saturday. 
January  81,  1950.  at  8  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  will  present  a 
full-scale  replica  of  the  Army's  Jupiter 
C  missile  and  satellite  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  permanent  reten- 
tion. The  presentation  will  take  place  at 
the  outdoor  missile  site.  In  the  north- 
west area  of  the  Arts  and  Industries 
Building.  Jefferson  Drive  and  Mnth 
Street  NW.  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  are  Invited  to  attend  these 
ceremonies. 


Mr.  President,  in  coxmection  with  that 
matter,  I  should  like  to  say  that  there 
is  to  be  a  celebration  or  ceremony  here 
in  Washington  to  commemorate  the  first 
aimiversary  of  this  event.  It  will  end 
with  a  banquet  at  the  Willard  Hotel  on 
Saturday  night,  January  31,  at  which  the 
presiding  officer  will  be  Dr.  Rowland  P. 
Kirks,  president  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Chapter  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  toastmaster  will 
be  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Hon. 
Wllber  M  Brucker.  Among  the  invited 
speakers  will  be  MaJ.  Oen.  J.  B.  Medaris, 
commanding  genened.  Army  Ordnance 
Missile  Command  at  Redstone  Arsenal; 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  technical  direc- 
tor. Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency;  Dr. 
William  H.  Pickering,  director.  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory;  Dr.  James  A.  Van 
Allen,  State  University  of  Iowa;  and  E)r. 
Maurice  Dubin.  Cambridge  Research 
Center. 

Mr.  President,  included  among  those 
who  have  been  especially  invited  to  the 
banquet  are  representatives  of  about  14 
firms  who  have  been  associated  in  the 
project  of  placing  Explorer  I  in  orbit 
around  the  earth.  It  might  be  well  to 
name  those  firms.  We  take  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that  4  of  the  14  firms  are  either 
Alabama  firms  or  have  divisions  in  Ala- 
bama, and  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  building  of  the  Explorer  missile  and 
the  Jupiter -C  missile,  and  the  other  great 
missiles  which  have  been  developed  and 
produced  at  the  Redstone  Arsenal. 

Among  those  companies  are  the 
Brown  Engineering  Co..  which  is  a  fine 
young  small  business  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
tmd  which  has  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution and  is  now  making  splendid 
contributions  in  the  missile  field.  An- 
other one  is  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
which  is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
aluminum  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.  Their  principal 
plant  is  named  Lister  Hill.  The  Reyn- 
olds Metals  Co.  built  the  carrier  part  of 
the  Explorer  missile  and  Is  still  engaged 
in  building  the  Jupiter-C  and  other 
missiles. 

There  Is  also  the  Chrysler  Corp., 
which  maintains  a  Himtsville  Division 
in  connection  with  the  production  of 
the  Jupiter-C  missile. 

Then  there  is  the  General  Electric  Co., 
which  has  a  division  at  Redstone  Ar- 
senal in  connection  with  this  operation. 
Other  companies  are  the  General  Tele- 
phone li  Service  Corp.;  Consultants  & 
Designers.  Inc.;  J.  H.  Elliott;  Sprague 
Electric  Co. ;  Ford  Instnmient  Co. ;  Globe 
Industries.  Inc.;  Cooper  Development 
Corp;  Rocketdyne;  Phllco  Corp.;  and 
the  Grand  Central  Rocket  Co. 

This  will  be  a  great  celebration,  and 
it  is  one  in  which  all  of  us  should  take 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  and  pride,  be- 
cause it  marks  the  first  aimiversary  of 
the  first  successful  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  free  world  to  place  in  orbit 
around  the  earth  an  earth  satellite. 


RKSOLUnON  DEAUNO  WITH  THE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ACT 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoid  the  text  of  a  reso- 
lution   adopted    by    the    Peimsylvania 


Rural  Electric  Association  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  at  Fort  Bedford 
Inn.  Bedford,  Pa..  January  21  and  22, 
with  reference  to  Senate  Resolution  21, 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aikkn]  ,  and  cosponsored  by  a  num- 
ber Of  Other  Senators,  including  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Whereas  on  July  21.  1958,  the  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States  issued  a  niling 
construing  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  which  state  that  loans 
will  be  maAe  thereunder  to  serve  any  per- 
sons in  rural  areas  not  receiving  central 
station  electric  service  to  mean.  In  effect, 
tliat  the  act  authorized  loans  to  serve  \in- 
served  areas  rather  than  unserved  persons, 
and  that  loans  cannot  therefore  be  made  to 
furnish  electricity  to  persons  without  such 
service  if  a  power  company,  unwlUing  or  un- 
able to  serve  them,  happens  to  have  lines  in 
the  general  area;  and 

Whereas  such  ruling  is  potently  contrary 
to  the  legislative  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
enacting  such  act,  and,  if  enforced  to  its  in- 
escapable conclusion,  wUl  seriously  under- 
mine the  functioning  of  all  rural  electric  co- 
operative companies  to  the  detriment  of 
their  members,  and  to  the  ctxrtalling  of  the 
benefits  of  electric  power  to  large  numbers  of 
the  citizenry  of  this  country  residing  in  rtzral 
areas:  and 

Whereas  it  Ls  now  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  Congress  reaffirm  in  unmis- 
takable terms  its  legislative  intent  in  en- 
acting the  aforesaid  provisions  of  the  Rural 
Bectrlflcatlon  Act  of  1936:  Now.  therefore, 
l>e  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Rural 
Electric  Association  consisting  of  13  rural 
electric  cooperative  companies  serving  up- 
ward of  70,000  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  in  its 
rural  areas,  endorses  and  approves  Senate 
Resolution  71  submitted  by  Senator  Ororgi 
AiKiTN  and  cosponsored  by  Pennsylvania's 
Senator  Joskph  S.  CXkex..  which  would  ap- 
propriately reaffirm  the  legislative  intent 
above  mentioned;  and  be  it  further 

Hesolved.  That  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation pledge  their  t>est  efforU  to  support 
and  promote  the  pasaage  of  such  resolu- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  tmanimomly  commend 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clamk.  tor  his  sponsor- 
ship of  such  resolution;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  to  Senator 
JosvH  8.  CLARK  and  to  Senator  Gaoaoa 
AncsN. 

URBAN  RENEWAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tors have  been  put  on  notice,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  annual  omnibus  housing  bill 
will  be  debated  by  the  Senate  in  the  rea- 
sonably near  future.  Hearings  have 
been  concluded  under  the  able  direction 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Jtinior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SpaucmahI. 

During  these  hearings,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal issues  has  been  the  level  at  which 
urban  renewal  in  the  cities  of  America 
should  be  authorized  to  proceed. 

At  the  present  time,  urban  renewal 
has  been  drastically  cut  back.  City  after 
city  has  been  forced  to  place  ito  plans  on 
the  shelf.  This  program— which  hM 
given  our  cities  the  first  real  hope  they 
have  ever  had  to  rip  out  their  almna, 
clean  out  the  festering  centers  of  dis- 
ease, delinquency,  and  crime,  and  re- 
build with  decent,  sanitary  homes — has 
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been  slowed  down  and  in  some  places 
brought  almost  to  a  halt. 

To  ascertain  the  effects  on  each  of  the 
individual  cities  participating  in  the 
program,  I  asked  Commissioner  Steiner 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
to  prepare  a  tabulation  of  applications 
pending  in  his  Administration  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  cut  back. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  that  table 
be  inserted  in  the  Ricord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  that  table 
shows  what  happened  the  day  that  city 
officials  and  civic  leaders  refer  to  as 
Black  Tuesday — September  8,  1958.     On 

that  day.  after  the  housing  bill  of  last 
year  failed  to  pass,  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  had  so  little  money  that 
they  were  forced  to  ration  what  they 
had  available. 

The  so-called  formula  limit  represents 
the  maximum  a  city  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive, prorated  on  a  population  basis. 
For  cities  under  250,000  population,  the 
amoimt  turned  out  to  be  so  miniscule 
that  cities  between  50.000  and  250.000 
were  allowed  to  draw  2  years'  allocation 
in  advance  and  cities  under  50.000  were 
allowed  3  years.  These  cities  are  indi- 
cated on  the  table  with  asterisks. 

Now,  some  of  us  had  assumed,  since 
this  rationing  was  introduced  as  an 
emergency  measure,  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  remove  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. But  we  learned  in  the  President's 
budget  message  and  in  the  hearings  that 
this  formula  is  to  be  applied  as  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  the  administration's  plan. 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  some 
of  the  effects  on  particular  cities.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  the  figures  that  ap- 
pear in  the  first  column  represent  con- 
crete plans  presented  as  part  of  each 
city's  approved  workable  program. 
Cities  are  geared  up  to  proceed  at  this 
rate,  the  cooperation  of  civic  leaders 
has  been  enlisted,  and  now  they  are  told 
in  effect  to  throw  away  their  plans  and 
start  over. 

The  first  city  listed.  Birmingham.  Ala., 
must  cut  its  program  in  half.  Florence, 
Ala.,  must  reduce  its  effort  by  two- 
thirds.  Continuing  down  the  table,  we 
see  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  cut  by  more  than 
75  percent:  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  more 
than  75  percent:  Chicago  by  almost  half 
and  Peoria  by  almost  half;  Baltimore  by 
half:  Cambridge,  Mass..  by  about  two- 
thirds;  Detroit  by  almost  half;  St.  Louis 
cut  by  more  than  90  percent:  Orange 
and  Trenton,  N.J..  by  more  than  75  per- 
cent; Buffalo  and  White  Plains.  N.Y..  by 
about  85  percent  each;  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  in  my  own  State,  by  about 
80  percent:  Waco.  Tex.,  by  about  70  per- 
cent; Milwaukee  by  over  80  percent;  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
in  effect  told  all  of  these  cities,  and  many 
others:  "Forget  about  your  grand  de- 
signs. Prepare  to  live  with  your  slums. 
Prepare  to  continue  to  let  blight  spread 
faster  than  it  is  cured.  You  can  do  a 
little  bit  here  and  a  little  bit  there,  but 
don't  try  to  do  anything  really  effective, 
because  the  United  States  of  America 
simply  can't  afford  it." 


We  asked  Commissioner  Steiner  at 
what  figure  the  urban  renewal  author- 
ization would  have  to  be  set  in  order 
that  cities  could  proceed  as  planned  un- 
der their  approved  workable  programs. 
He  said  that  net  applications  filed— In 
other  words,  new  applications  less  revi- 
sions and  cancellations,  had  been  nm- 
ning  about  $40  million  a  month  last  Sep- 
tember, with  a  gradually  increasing 
trend  in  evidence.  Many  cities  not  yet 
in  the  program  are.  of  course,  getting 
ready  to  participate.  Projecting  this 
monthly  rate,  the  need  is  for  at  least  $500 
million  and  probably  closer  to  $600  mil- 
lion if  we  are  going  to  take  the  shackles 
off  the  urban  renewal  program  and  per- 
mit it  to  proceed  in  the  manner  that  I 
believe  the  Congress  originally  in- 
tended—and as  It  was  proceeding  prior 
to  "Black  Tuesday"  last  year.  *^ 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  study  this 
table  before  we  vote  on  the  urban  re- 
newal program  next  week. 

I  should  also  make  clear,  I  believe, 
that  this  authorization  does  not  affect 
next  year's  budget  expenditures,  which 
I— along  with  other  Senators — desire  to 
balance  with  our  revenues.  Expenditures 
under  the  new  authorization  will  not 
take  place  for  3  to  7  years,  because  it 
takes  that  long  to  get  an  urban  renewal 
project  from  the  plaiuiing  to  the  execu- 
tion stage. 

I  hope  that  when  the  matter  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  a  vote,  we  will  au- 
thorize enough  funds  for  urban  renewal 
to  make  it  unnecessiiry  to  propwse  ra- 
tioning. Then  I  hoiae  that  the  urban 
renewal  program,  which  is  just  getting 
off  the  ground,  will  not  receive  another 
disastrous  setback  such  as  the  one  It  re- 
ceived on  Tuesday,  September  8.  1958. 
known  by  the  mayors  of  America  as 
"Black  Tuesday." 

ExRiBrr  1 

HousiKo  AND  Home  Pinanci  Aoenct,  Ubban 
Renewal  Administration 

Title  I — Capital  grant  contract  authoriza- 
tion— Approval  actions  Sept.  8  to  Dec.  31, 
1958.  for  localities  and  applications  pend- 
ing Sept.  5,  1958 


TITLE  I — Capital  grant  contrctct  authoriMm- 
tion— Approval  actions  Sept.  t  to  Dec.  3i, 
1958.  for  localities  and  applicatiom  pend- 
ing Sept.  S,  1958 — Continued 


State  and  locality 

Appllca- 

tion.'< 
|H  n'ling 
Sovit.  5, 

Formula 
limit 

Api)rnval 
art  ions 

.S>pt.  8  to 

Dec.  31. 

lU.'Mi 

Total 

$381,877,421 

lifio.noo,  220 

Alatmma: 

Hirnilnchara... 

riiUnmn 

KiilrfitUl 

Fl(ir«i>c»> .... 

Alft-iku: 

Kalrlmnks 

Juilt'iUl 

Anzdiin:  I'hoonlx. 
Arkiin.sas: 

Junction  City.. 

Ltttl.>  Kock 

3,  (VW.  000 
l.Sd.OIKI 
370,  lti7 

2.  OOtl,  000 

i,2fio,  noo 

1,300,000 
5«V),  730 

2.\1,  000 

P,  1«>.  f>2»'. 

4(W,  IKX) 

1, 178,  204 

1,022,476 

1.470.(K)0 

U81,892 

$1,  737,  172 
»  443,  4-'l 

•  .S32.  479 
»  TM.  81f. 

•  407,  «7fi 
'  407,  f.7t) 

«  1,  41.\  30« 

»317,Wl 
*  l,3»-.I.,'>7rt 

>  3;-.3,  «1U 

'496,911 

•49«'.,911 

«  1,  2.^3,  21t) 

>  585,  t>9fi 

1.711,000 
100.  000 
370,  \m 

oti,  000 

30.1.000 
407,500 

""'i,' 361.' 576 

Cttlifonila: 

A  211*^11 

Uroilprlck 

Fresno     

432,208 
1,  2.^3,  216 

Monterey 

585,696 

'  .\mount.s  shown  under  "Applications  pendlne"  In- 
clude all  applioitlons  (both  (or  new  projects  and  for 
Increases  In  existing  projects)  ponding  on  Sept.  5.  For 
many  cities,  more  than  1  application  was  landing  on 
Sept.  5. 

'  Amounts  shown  under  ".Approval  actions"  include 
all  amounts  approved  for  the  cities  with  applications 
pending  on  Sept.  5.  Excluded  are  amounts  approved 
after  Sept.  5  for  cities  with  no  appllcationa  pending  on 
tk'pt.  5. 

'  Limit  (or  3  years. 

'  Limit  for  2  years. 


Applica- 

ApproTil 

tions 

Formula 

actions 

State  and  locality 

IM-n  ling 

limit 

S4'r>t.  8  to 

Sept.  !<. 

Dec.  31. 

19.'>8  > 

1058  > 

Califonila— Con. 

Hio  Vista 

$133,072 

'  $335,  964 

$133. 072 

Siiiiger 

93.  M« 

'407.676    . 

.>?an  Jose. 

2.  545.  275 

•  1.2M.8a0 

i.  2H2.  666 

Santa  ("lara 

2.  («7,  893 

»  514.  7m 

SO3.040 

Santa  ('rut 

239.  9«8 

•691.644    . 

Santa  .Monica. . 

2.915.  :«)0 

*  1,(W2.  896 

082.000 

Stockton    

6.  628.  673 

•  l,tr2i,7.v» 

1.021.  750 

Sunnyvale 

1,22.5.626 

'  479,  100 

470.100 

Vaca\llle 

311.111 

1353.919    . 

WoolUnd  

1,034.239 

•461,271 

460.904 

Colorado:      Den- 

ver       .  .     

923.  744 

2.  076,  M2 

•  1.  148.  140 

ConiU'itlcut: 

Aiisoiiia     

1,30.1,000 

•  fiS8,  751 

ft38,751 

Hcrtcon  Kails... 

v:.  (w.' 

•3a.5,«M 

. 

Brid|ie|>ort 

S,  «V3.  '.TS 

•l,9yi,314 

8S0.T7.5 

Daiiliury   

New  H»ven 

447  4.58 

•691.644 

841.  4H7   1 

•  2.  <«»1.  »'>24 

837.001 

Norwnlk 

i,  153.  M2 

•  1,  160.  391 

1.  IfiO,  UOO 

6HM2 

«  514,  7(K 

District  of  Col- 

un>l>ia:  Wu-sli- 

27,214,(»2 

2.gK2.3tl« 

•20,400.000 

(Icorcla 

Anuricus 

440,000 

•496,911 

287.000 

Conlde         

100,000 

2H5,  :o2 

•4<d,27l 
•  479.  100 

1110,  ono 

I>ul.lln   

2H.S,  :«2 

I>i»wrinc«'vllle.. 

144.900 

•  V>.\  919 

144.  000 

Munchester 

200.  tviO 

•371.8.56 

200.  tmo 

^tIlultrlc 

182.000 

'514.7(H 

161.333 

.\a  hville 

192.  000 

•353.919 

06.000 

llillli'lS 

Alton             

120.000 

•  8M.  199 

RhHimington... 

172.00(1 

•  901.  .596 

172.01)0 

('iiic-.igo 

16.  959.  994 

10.  963.  (100 

8,  707.  6.55 

I'l-'iria 

3.  0<«i.  (NU  1 

«  1.  *>\K  736 

1.  468.  73»i 

Ko<  k  IsliUid 

ty«3,  463 

>  1.  160.391 

6103.  .vn 

Springfield 

ifu.  i.sa 

•  1.  143,  6A6 

64.163 

Indiana 

I,i»  I'orte   

.539,014 

>  621,  OM 

473.  .V» 

Mishawaka 

2,  OK'.,  ti38 

'  KM.  199 

1.'*.  302 

South  Bend 

Iowa 

Waterloo   

1,774.900 

«  1.511.2M 

1.428.200 

4,  607,  fi«7 

•054.650 

040.170 

Maine    Portland. 

419,871 

•  1,  009.  496 

S3I.  100 

Maryland:  Bal- 

timore     

6.134.25V 

3,002,500 

3,002.  .500 

Ma.ss:icliusetts: 

678,  176 

2,081.  187 

t'nnibrtdge 

4,  hOO,  000 

•  1.  .564.  154 

1.  457,  6W> 

Chels«'a   

233,811 

'  OHM.  311 

FiUhburg 

Lowell      

1,414,  .577 

•  1.057,3.59 

2.  3.Vi.  000 

•  1,307,  .546 

1.253.066 

Worwster 

3,  lt)«i.  t)«i7 

<  2,388.746 

2.2SO.OUO 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

10,  282,  ,^^5 

.5.  rM.  000 

3.800.000 

(irand  Ha  )lds.. 

717. OM 

«  2,  136, 026 

670.  714 

HiKbland   :'ark. 

3,  3»>5.  429 

•  1.108,956 

604.  SM 

Muskegon 

493,  122 

>  1.  i43.ar>4 

port  Huron 

5t>.  566 

•036.336 

24.0O4 

St.  Clair  Shore*. 

437,945 

•656.460 

438,000 

W  avne 

172, 0T7 

•461.271 

188.188 

>  psilantl 

Minnesota: 

1   114  Ml) 

*621.0tH 

Dululh...     -  — 

384.000 

«  1, 303, 8.50 

384.000 

MinneaiMills 

1,»>8,5,9.50 

2.  414.  .548 

1. 685, 950 

St    I'aul  

Mi.ss<iurr 

774  386 

1,675.837 

St    I»uls 

34. 134.  406 

3.038,653 

2,740.137 

W  ct>!!ter  droves. 

687,134 

•709,239 

687,134 

Nevaila. 

La.s  VegM 

1,418,800 

•  744,  .175 

677,600 

Keno.              

1,0».9.896 

•866.784 

New  Hampshire: 

I'ortsmouth 

34.866 

•638,751 

21,  »7 

New  Jersey 

Atlantic  City... 

1.731,793 

•020. 936 

oao.oM 

F.a<t  Krani'c 

3.59,  .577 

•  1.110.  .554 

3.50.577 

Ha<  ken.sack 

1.52.  19H 

•  814.  431 

110.343 

Jrr«y  City 

1,  OtVi,  687 

1 . 6'2.5,  797 
»  470.  100 

HOO.  16« 

Mviucheti 

220. 825 

107.401 

Newark 

53,5, 1)00 

2,  155,  837 

635.000 

North  Plain- 

field  ... 

1. 12.V  310 

4,409.390 

582,  000 

•  .532,  470 

•  071,  004 

•  875,  816 

8»,810 

I'a.i.>*alc-.. 

W2.000 

Perth  Amhoy.. 

134.  7M 

•  1,  If-ri,  871 

134.754 

Friiicet(»n 

2,  445 

«  514,  704 

•12H,»6 

Trenton 

7.  340.  740 

«  1,  637.  696 

'  2,  346, 000 

Cnlon  City.... 

416.  412 

«  853.  184 

37.407 

Wayne  Town- 

ship  

.      1,119,000 

•  514,  704 

434,  SIS 

Now  V'ork: 

Binehaniton... 
ButTalo 

366  894 

♦1,132,634 
'i.  570,  800 

.     18.  21ti,  000 

2,670,800 

Ha.<tings  on 

Hudson 

9,'i3.  334 

>  443,  424 

440,000 

Middletown 

New  York 

.563  756 

>  709  230 

.      2, 169,  842 

15,443.600 

•  11. 042,  313 

Niagara  FaUfl.. 

475,  ono 

•  1.  242.  314 

476,000 

See  balance  of  f(X)tnot«8  at  end  of  table. 
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Trrui  X— Copttoi  grant  eontraet  out/iorim- 
tion — Approval  action*  Sept.  I  to  Dec.  31. 
1958.  for  tocaUtieM  «Tut  applicationM  pend- 
ing Sept.  8,  19Sa — Contltiued 


▲pplla- 

tlons 

Formula 

act  loos 

Bute  sad  loeaUtT 

pending 
Sept.  6. 

limit 

Sept.  8  to 
Dee.  31. 

1068' 

1068' 

New  York— Coa. 

N  y  Mk .   .. 

$700,000 

•$407,676 

$400,000 

PeekikfU 

1,*».000 

>  621,  084 

030.000 

White  FUms... 

t^5(A00O 
2^S4G 

'  1.067.350 

Yonkeit 

«I,n&.6M 

11A.2M 

North  Carolina: 

Cbai-lotte 

1,000.000 

•1,700.364 

1,000.000 

FavettevUke 

687.332 

•018,075 

270.000 

Ralcl«h 

1,000,000 

•065,864 

065,864 

Ohio: 

Clndnnstl 

9.  410,  SOO 

:!,361,0»3 

I,  581, 000 

Cleveland 

4,370,162 

:i.  078,  325 

3,078,325 

Dayton. .._ 

4,600,000 

«  1!.  770,  784 

2,762,000 

Oregon: 

Eugene .... 

1,711.680 

>«3G,830 

022.740 

Portland 

761,732 

l.«24.872 

•S82,2e0 

Bpiinxfleld 

Pennsylvanta: 

106.285 

•  486,011 

Allcntown 

1.  577.  232 

•1,415,806 

1,386.400 

ConnollsvlUe... 

336.896 

1632,470 

•  158.166 

FaiTfU 

206.400 

•660,236 

252,333 

HarrUburg 

3. 800.  070 

•1,231.400 

1.217.681 

Lancaster 

3,  747.  306 

•043.424 

043.424 

K1cKe(4iDort 

6.  380.000 

<  807, 776 

Oil  City 

68.986 

•656.400 

67.  785 

Philadelphia. . . 

aa  207, 867 

(.  316.  000 

6,  348.  715 

PitUburfh 

1M64,S21 

2,787.013 

2,  m.  321 

Pittston 

061.330 

1867.076 

667.070 

Reading 

2.  107, 170 

•1,436,714 

1.204.366 

Scranton 

004,030 

•1  616,744 

014.871 

Bnsquebanna 

Township 

2.065.000 

406,911 

400,000 

Bwatan 

Township 

1.  103,  280 

•  461.  271 

427.066 

York   

613,377 

•808,400 

6(10,040 

Rhode  Island: 

ProvkWcoe 

4.10&  100 

*  Z  BIS,  004 

South  Carolina: 

Spartan  hurt 

3W.000 

<»63.«79 

280.000 

TenneMe<>: 

CUrksvUle 

717.  483 

•686.  606 

{iao.w)6 

Dyersbuff 

3,4.55.070 

'  40rv91l 

••534.000 

Franklin 

86.603 

>S8^776 

•106,105 

Gallatin 

133,332 

'380.775 

Morrlstoim 

268,  a50 

•  532.479 

268.048 

Wavsrly 

lMi84 

•335.964 

"06,000 

Texas: 

Crystal  City. . . 

567.000 

•425,560 

423,106 

\xm  FreflKM 

348.733 

•  117  001 

474.  Ml 

•  47B,  100 

44.5,478 

Ban  Antonk>.... 

168.\031 

ZO48,e08 

1.997.135 

Wa» 

3,026.643 
863,184 

«1. 176,680 
•SS^064 

1. 164.  480 

Wink 

336.703 

Vermont: 

Burlington 

Virginia 
CbartottesrUle. 

600.000 

•8M.109 

600.000 

1,066,000 

•761.016 

761,916 

South  Norfolk.. 

604.228 

•  470, 100 

470,100 

Washington: 

Taooma 

1. 067.  SOO 

•1  803,864 

1.067,500 

Vancouver 

1,140,000 

•  1  040. 124 

1.040.136 

West  Vlrgtala: 

Wheeling 

310.817 

'887.114 

•878.ri 

Wisconsin:  Mil- 

waukee  

16,  849,  530 

3  704.603 

u  13. 400. 000 

Poerto  Rk» 

6.434,664 

4.610.000 

U6. 891. 300 

•  Represents  amounts  approred  ts  Increases  In  eslstlnc 
pro)««t(s).  Indudtnc  amounu  ap{iroyed  under  applica- 
tions recelyed  after  Sept.  6. 

•  KenectJ  transfer  of  reserrattons  made  prtor  to  flaoat 
year  1060  between  projects,  as  acn«d  In  fiscal  year  1058. 

'  Reflects  (a)  transfer  of  reservation  of  $700,022  made 
prkJf  to  fiscal  year  1099  to  ceneral  nelgtaborbood  renewal 
plaiminc  operation  approved  for  the  same  area,  plus 
(b)  Increase  of  $1,636,078  In  the  nservailon.  subject  to 
formula  limit. 

•  New  York  City  had  brrn  subject  to  a  limitation  of 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  aTaUii>le  antborlzatk>n  for 
1060  prkir  to  beclnnlnx  of  &%al  ytar  and  was  therefore 
entttfed  to  have  applications  up  to  this  amount  oon- 
slderod. 

•  Reprearats  revlston  In  amount  of  reserratMn  re- 
quested orlKinaily  In  survey  and  planning  applicatton 
pending  on  Sept.  5.  .        .      .    -      , 

«•  RefleeU  transfer  of  reservatfcm  made  ^rlor  to  ftecal 
year  1050  for  exlstinic  general  nelcbborhood  renewal 
planning  operatton  to  urban  renewal  project  approved 
for  planning  In  the  neighborhood  area. 

»  Keflects  actual  amount  of  reaervatloo  requested  In 
application  pcndinf  on  Sept.  6.  Amount  of  (16,384 
shown  under  "Applications  pending"  reflects  a  reporting 
error. 

"  Reflects  transfer  of  leeerratlon  made  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1060  ior  existing  urban  renewal  project  to  general 
neighborhood  reswwal  planning  oparatkm  approved  for 
the  same  area. 

>>  Reflects  (a)  transfer  of  fBaerrattons  made  prior  to 
nscal  year  1060  In  amount  of  $1^04,000  between  projects, 
as  agreed  In  fiscal  year  1968.  plus  (b)  new  reservations 
approved  In  the  amount  of  $4,587,300  subject  to  formula 
limit. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
trcm  Pennsylvania  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
No  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Housing  or  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Wnniring  and  C?urrency  has  been  more 
faithful  or  more  diligent  in  his  attention 
to  the  proposed  housing  bill  than  has 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Certainly  no  one  has  been  more  thor- 
ough in  going  into  all  matters,  especial- 
ly into  the  subject  of  urban  renewal. 
Of  course,  having  had  the  experience  of 
being  the  mayor  of  one  of  America's 
great  cities — Pliiladelphia — he  naturally 
knows  some  of  the  problems  first  hand. 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  may  not  tiave  been  here 
at  the  moment  the  discussion  to<A  place 
in  the  Senate  earlier  today,  that  it  was 
more  or  less  agreed  among  t^e  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  that  we  would  strive 
to  bring  the  bill  before  the  Senate  next 
Tuesday.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  full 
committee  meet  tomorrow,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  and  to  move  as  far  along 
the  way  as  we  can  in  marking  up  the 
bill,  with  the  hope  of  completing  that 
phase  on  Mcmday.  and  then  reporting 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 

As  is  customary,  in  the  following  week 
a  great  many  of  our  friends  across  the 
aisle  will  be  away  from  the  city  in  ob- 
servance of  Lincoln's  birthday.  It  is 
hoped  that  we  may  complete  action  on 
the  bill  before  that  out-migration  be- 
gins. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  that  plan.  I  must  say  it 
startles  me  a  little.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  confer  privately  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  thank  him  very  much  for  his  kind 
and  courteous  remarks  about  me.  I  only 
wish  they  were  Justified.  There  is  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  Is  as  great 
an  expert  in  the  whole  field  of  housing 
as  Is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  We  all  look  to  him  for  leader- 
ship in  tills  regard. 

I  would  rather  make  what  other  com- 
ments I  have  with  respect  to  his  state- 
ment concerning  Monday  off  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall,  of  course, 
look  forward  to  discussing  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  the  whole  pro- 
gram as  it  has  already  been  planned. 

I  was  about  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  made  regarding  the 
Impact  on  the  budget  of  the  housing 
program  proposed  either  by  my  bill,  the 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  Introduced,  the  administration 
bill,  or  any  other  bill.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  stated  that  so  far  as  the  1960 
budget  is  concerned,  there  is  no  impact 
with  reference  to  urban  renewal.  We 
shall  be  using  funds  which  have  been 
allocated  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Saiator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
bring  that  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  great  many  per- 
sons have  been  confused.  I  think,  re- 
garding the  sijses  of  the  various  pro- 
grams.  For  instance,  I  read  in  a  leading 


newspaper  a  few  days  ago  an  article 
written  by  an  outstanding  reporter.  I 
have  not  seoi  him  since  that  time,  but 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity 
of  Joshing  him  a  little  bit  about  this. 

He  said  that  the  housing  bill  I  intro- 
duced was  an  $11  billion  bin.  In  order 
to  attain  that  figure,  he  had  to  include 
$8  billion  of  authorizations  to  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  for  Insur- 
ance, which,  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  everyone  else  who  fol- 
lows housing  knows,  does  not  Involve  a 
single  dollar  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  amount  of  misinfor- 
mation which  the  press  has  fed  to  the 
American  people  with  respect  to  the 
budget  Implications  of  our  housing  bill 
Is  incredible.  The  public  is  simply  not 
being  given  correct  information.  In  the 
desire  to  have  a  headline  indicating  vast 
expenditures.  I  am  afraid  the  normal 
Interest  In  accuracy  has  gone  a  little  bit 
by  the  board. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  same  news 
article  to  wliich  I  have  referred,  the  re- 
porter, who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
stated  that  my  bill  caUed  for  (8  billion 
of  additional  authorizations  for  FHA 
Insurance.  He  said  I  had  gone  beyond 
the  administration's  request.  The  ad- 
ministration had  asked  for  $6  billion  in 
authorizations.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania knows  tiiat  for  the  cwnparable 
period  the  administration  asked  for  $12 
billion,  $6  billion  for  each  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  recall,  when  the 
administration  representatives  were  be- 
fore the  committee,  they  Indicated  they 
wanted  to  take  the  ceiling  off  com- 
pletely; they  did  not  want  to  have  any 
lid.  They  wanted  the  FHA  Insurance 
to  nm  to  the  sky. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  comment 
on  that  in  any  critical  sense.  I  can  sec 
that  It  would  make  things  easier  of  ad- 
ministration. But  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  so  many  persons  misxmder- 
stand  the  sitxiation  and  think  that 
money  Is  Involved,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  proposal  is  simply  to  grant 
authority  to  the  FHA  to  insure  at  a 
premium,  and  with  more  tiian  $700  mil- 
lion in  reserves  on  which  they  have  been 
Tnaifing  money  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  CLARK  Would  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  me  that  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Government  standing  any 
loss  on  the  FHA  program  as  of  now, 
when  the  program  has  been  in  effect  for 
many  years,  is  so  remote  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  serious  discussion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  Of  course,  if  we  ever  got 
into  a  deep  depression,  we  would  be  in 
trouble,  but  not  simply  because  of  hous- 
ing; evenrthing  else  would  be  involved. 

We  might  remember  one  thing.  In 
the  great  depression  of  the  1930's.  one 
of  the  tilings  which  gave  us  the  most 
trouble  was  housing  and  home  mort- 
gages. The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpo- 
ration was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
digging  homeowners  out  of  their  trou- 
bles. I  dare  say  no  one  would  have  had 
the  temerity  to  suggest,  at  the  time  the 
home  owners  loan  organization  was 
created,  that  the  Oovonment  would  get 
out  without  the  loss  of  a  lot  of  money  In 
that  operation.    Yet,  when  the  Home 
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Owners  Loan  Corporation  was  finally 
dissolved,  after  many  years  of  existence, 
it  showed  a  profit  in  its  operations  while 
digging  us  out  of  the  deep  depression  of 
the  1930'8. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  depression  of  the 
1930's  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  to  lose 
any  money.  It  Is  very  difficult  indeed  for 
me  to  see  how  any  depression  which 
might  occur  now,  with  all  the  stabilizers 
which  Congress  has  built  into  the  econ- 
omy as  a  result  of  the  experience  In  the 
1930's,  could  cause  a  depression  severe 
enough  to  affect  the  FHA  guaranty.  In 
fact,  it  would  have  to  be  a  depression 
which  would  really  curl  Mr.  George 
Humphrey's  hair  before  that  could  take 
place. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  come  back 
to  the  money  involved  in  the  housing 
bills.  It  is  said  that  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced provides  $2,100,000,000  for  urban 
renewal.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  provides 
$2,100,000,000,  but  that  is  over  a  period 
of  6  years — 6  years  for  dlsE>osal,  and 
probably  12  to  15  years  will  be  required 
for  final  execution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  all  we  are  talking 
about  are  grant  reservations,  and  that 
It  takes  from  3  to  17  years  after  the 
grant  reservation  has  been  made  before 
there  is  any  Impact  on  the  budget? 
Perhaps  it  is  from  3  to  5  years  before  the 
first  impact,  but  as  long  as  17  years  be- 
fore the  final  amount  of  grant  reserves 
Is  spent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Again  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  program  has  proposed  $1.- 
550.000,000  for  urban  renewal.  They 
offer  $200  million  to  finish  the  present 
fiscal  year,  and  then  a  total  of  $1,350,- 
000,000  for  the  remaining  years. 

So  there  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. There  is  only  about  $550  million 
difference  between  the  sum  total  of  their 
6-year  bill  and  my  6-year  bill,  although 
the  administration  bill — and  this  is 
where  the  real  difference  comes — 
changes  the  formulas,  so  that  by  the  end 
of  the  period,  or  2  or  3  years  before  the 
end  of  the  period,  the  States  and  cities 
will  be  matching,  on  an  equal  basis,  the 
funds  put  up  by  the  Federal  Government, 
whereas  under  the  present  formula  there 
is  a  two-thlrds-one-thlrd  matching  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  will  re- 
call, the  testimony  before  our  committee 
was  that  in  practically  no  instance  could 
any  municipality  afford  to  make  the  ex- 
tra payment  which  is  called  for  by  the 
administration  bill.  So  the  net  effect  of 
the  passage  of  that  bill,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  the  slow  strangulation  of  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  there  are  a  few 
other  money  items  in  the  bill.  But  most 
of  them  constitute  authorizations  which 
will  extend  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
some  of  them  simply  as  part  of  a  re- 
volving fund  which  will  run  through  the 
years. 

I  have  not  figured  exactly  what  the 
Impact  on  the  1960  budget  will  be;  but 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  most  persons 


would  be  absolutely  surprised  to  see  the 
smallness  of  the  Impact  on  that  budget. 
Mr.  CLARK.  It  so  happens  that  was 
the  figure  I  was  examining  earlier  today, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  testimony  we  de- 
veloped in  the  committee.  I  think  I  am 
accurate  in  saying  that  the  budgetary 
impact  of  urban  renewal  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960  Is  $104  million;  and  it  will  be 
that  amount,  regardless  of  whether  the 
Congress  passes  any  housing  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes:  that  amount 
Is  already  Included  in  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes.  it  is. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     But  I  was  talking 
about   the   Impact   of   either   of    these 
measures  on  the  1960  budget.    However, 
as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
pointed  out,  regardless  of  whose  bill  is 
passed  or  what  figure  Is  agreed  upon.  In 
the  case  of  urban  renewal,  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  1960  fiscal  year  is  already 
established  at  $104  million,  as  he  has 
pointed  out;  and  the  same  situation  ap- 
plies in  regard  to  several  other  measures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  items 
in  the  bill  which  I  recall  would  require 
a  direct  appropriation  and  would  have 
some  impact  on  the  budget  is  an  item — 
in  both  my  bill  and  the  administration 
bill — of  $10  million  to  aid  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  to  plan  their  programs. 
As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
recall,  by  means  of  the  last  program  of 
that  type,  under  section  701.  $10  million 
was  made  available;   and  that  amount 
ran  over  a  period  of  6  or  7  years.    I 
think   the  largest   single   appropriation 
made  in  any  one  year  was  only  a  little 
more  than  $2  million.    But  even  in  that 
case,  an  appropriation  of  only  $1  million 
or  $2  million  a  year  would  be  required. 
Mr.     CLARK.     The     college     housing 
program  would  have  a  modest  impact 
on  the  1960  budget,  depending  on  the 
amounts  Congress  votes.     But  I.  for  one. 
believe  we  could  make  no  better  expendi- 
ture at  any  time  during  the  session  than 
one  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
our  colleges  to  move  ahead. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And.  of  course,  the 
administration  itself  is  asking  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  that  program. 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  felt  that  a  great  many  persons 
have  been  misinformed  regarding  the 
housing  program.  Many  of  the  news- 
papers refer  to  "the  wild-eyed  liberal 
programs  that  the  Democrats  are  pro- 
posing." 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  to  "the  wild-eyed 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  the  figures  do 
not  support  such  claims.  Many  persons 
who  reach  such  a  conclusion  are  not 
considering  the  money  appropriations  at 
all. 

I  wish  very  much  that  everyone  would 
imderstand  fully  what  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  is  Involved  in  these 
various  programs,  most  of  which  in  the 
long  run  return  a  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  allowing  me 
to  make  that  comjpent. 


January  29 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  as  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House  the  following: 
To  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
for  the  joint  session  of  the  Congress  to 
be  held  on  Thursday.  February  12.  1959, 
commemorating  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln:  Mr. 
Mack  of  Dlinols;  Mr.  Denton,  of  Indi- 
ana; Mr.  ScHWENCEL.  of  Iowa;  and  Mr. 
BnAY,  of  Indiana. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy:  Mr.  Tiague.  of  Texas; 
Mr.  Rabaut.  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Wain- 
wRiGHT,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Laud,  of 
Wisconsin. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy:  Mr.  Riley,  of  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Bsewster,  of  Maryland; 
Mr.  Andersen  of  Minnesota;  and  Mr. 
OsTERT'.c,  of  New  York. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy:  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Colo- 
rado; Mr.  M'GNtJSON.  of  Washington; 
Mr.  Chenoweth.  of  Colorado;  and  Mr. 
Ford,  of  Michigan. 

To  the  Beard  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy:  Mr.  Bowles,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Widnall.  of  New 
Jersey. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy:  Mr.  An- 
ruso,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Fino,  of  New 
York. 

To  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission:  Mr.  Colmer,  of  Mississippi, 
and  Mr.  Bm)GE.  of  Idaho. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallau- 
det  College:  Mr.  Thornberry.  of  Texas. 
and  Mrs.  Dwyer.  of  New  Jersey. 

To  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission:  Mr.  Karsteh.  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Gavin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo- 
Hopi  Indian  Administration:  Mr.  Udall, 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Montana; 
and  Mr.  Berry,  of  South  Dakota. 

To  the  US.  Territorial  Expansion  Me- 
morial Commission:  Mr.  Karstew.  of 
Missouri;  Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio;  and  Mr. 
ScHENCK.  of  Ohio. 

To  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennlal  Com- 
mission: Mr.  Chele,  of  Kentucky;  Mr. 
Dfnton.  of  Indiana:  Mr.  Mack,  of  Illi- 
nois; Mr.  Allen,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Brat. 
of  Indiana:  and  Mr.  Sxler.  of  Kentucky, 
to  serve  with  himself. 

To  the  National  Monument  Commis- 
sion: Mr.  JoNES.  of  Alabama:  Mr.  Ull- 
man,  of  Oregon;  Mr.  Westland.  of  Wash- 
ington; and  Mrs.  St.  George,  of  New 
York. 

To  the  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission:  Mrs. 
Pfost,  of  Idaho;  Mr.  Ullman,  of  Oregon; 
Mr.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Mr. 
Collier,  of  Illinois. 

To  the  Hudson-Champlaln  Celebra- 
tion Commission:  Mr.  Celler,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Holtzman,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Taylor  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Lindsat, 
of  New  York. 

To  the  National  Memorial  Stadium 
Commission:  Mr.  Teague,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Lankford,  of  Maryland;  and  Mr.  Ksarns 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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To  the  CivU  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion: Mr.  Tdck,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Cormr, 
of  Maine;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Kansas;  and 
Mr.  ScHwniaKL,  of  Iowa,  to  serve  with 
himself. 

To  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Construction  of  a  Building  for  a  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution:  Mr.  Caknon, 
of  Missouri:  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Louisiana; 
Mr,  Joins,  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Cttstis,  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Bow.  of  Ohio. 

To  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commission:  Mr.  McCormack,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Kcogr,  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  St.  Oeorck.  of  New  York; 
and  Mr.  Schknck,  of  Ohio. 

To  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial 
Commission:  Mr.  O'Brikn,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Dksounian.  of  New  York. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that  the  Speaker  had  appointed  as  mem- 
bers ex  ofBcio  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center:  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Thompsow,  of 
New  Jersey;  and  Mr.  Kxarhs,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
Is  no  fiu-ther  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  adjoiuned 
until  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  pm.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  to  Mon- 
day. February  2.  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  29,  1959: 

DiTAmfsitT  or  tkx  TmuMxnr 
T.  Oraydon  Upton,  of  Pemuylvazila,  to  b* 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

CottmoiXMB.  or  Cusroiui 
Donald  A.  kiaflilnnlfl.  Jr.,  of  Ixmlalana.  to  b« 
CX>mptroller  of  Customa,  with  tiMMlquArtera 
ftt  New  Orleans,  term  of  4  yeara. 

COMMISSIOItB  or  iNTBUtAL  RSVKMUB 

Dana  Latham,  of  Callfomla.  to  be  Com- 
mlialoner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

DBPAantorr  or  Hkalth,  Koucatioh,  ahd 

Wkltasb 
William  L.  ICtcheU,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

X3B.  Coast  Ouakd 

The  following-named  persona  to  be  cap- 
talna  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 


Claude  H.  Broach 
Evor  8,  Kerr,  Jr. 
Walter  S.  Bakutls 
Edgar  V.  Carlaon 
Loren  E.  Brunner 
Charlea  E.  Columbxis 
William  L.  Sutter 
OUbert  R.  Kvana 


Wallace  L.  Hancock. 
Jr. 

Adrian  P.  Werner 

Woodrow  W.  Vennel 

OUbert  F.  Schumach- 
er 

Charles  Tlghe 

Richard  Baxter 

Oscar  D.  Weed 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  com- 
mandera  In  the  V3.  Coast  Quard: 


Hugh  F.  Lusk 
James  D.  Luse 
George  C.  Fleming 
WUllam  C.  Mornu 

■  Kenneth  E.  Wllaon 
Ward  J.  Da  vies,  Jr. 
John  11.  Waters,  Jr. 
Frederick   C.   Munch- 

meyer 

■  Harry  E,  Half,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Young 
Charles  Dorian 
Roger  H.  Banner 


Arnold  E.  Carlson 
Gene  R.  Glslason 
Allen  H.  Graham 
Lemuel  C.  Sansbury 
Thomas  M.  MaeWhln' 

ney 
Stanley  H.  Rice 
Roderick  L.  Harris 
Ople  L.  Dawson 
Harold    T.    Hendrlck 

son 
Robert  J.  Clark 
Clinton  E.  McAulUfe 
David  W.  Woods 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commanders  In  the  U.8.  Coast  Guard: 


Richard  H.  BrlU 
Kenneth    H.    Langen 

beck 
Robert  D.  Johnson 
Robert  F.  Henderson 
Paul  R.  Peak,  Jr. 
VlrgU  N.  Woolfolk,  Jr. 
Elmer  If.  Llpeey 
James  A.  Hodgman 
Robert  C.  PhUllps 
Albert  J.  McCuUough 
Wesley  M.  Thorsaon 
Peter  S.  Branson 
Harrison  B.  Smith 
John  M.  Dorsey 
Paul  A.  Lutz 
Robert  C.  Boardman 
Parker  O.  Chapnuui 
William      H.      Brlnk- 

meyer 
George  H.  WeUer 
Benjamin  J.  Kowalskl 
David  A.  Webb 
Richard  W.  Goods 
James  L.  Harrison 
WlUlam  E.  Miirphy 
John  D.  llcCann 
Sumner  R.  Dolber 
Oarth  D.  Cllzbe 
Julian  E.  Johansen 
LUboum    A.    Pharrls, 

Jr. 
Harold  L.  Davison 
John  M.  Austin 
Theodore  C.  Rapalus 
Clarence  R.  Easter 
Barley  B.  DUcher 


Frank  Bamett 
Marlon  G.  Shrode,  Jr. 
George  F.  Thometz,  Jr. 
Arthur  A.  Fontaine 
Frederick  W,  Hermes, 

Jr. 
James  T.  Iiiaher 
Gordon  F.  Hempton 
George  A.  Warren 
William  H.  BosweU 
Vance  K.  Randle,  Jr. 
Rlcardo  A.  Ratti 
George  W.  Wagner 
John  J.  Fehrenbacber 
Raymond  O.  Parks,  Jr. 
James  H.  Durfee 
Richard  P.  Arlander 
Clarence  8.  HaU,  Jr. 
Leonard  J.  Knight,  Jr. 
Enoch  A.  Poulter 
Jack  8.  Thuma 
James  N.  Jensen 
Joseph  N.  Gonyeau 
Walter  C.  Schafran 
William  G.  Boden 
Sidney  P.  Hansen 
Joseph  If.  Weber 
Fred  T.  Merrltt 
James  E.  Nesmlth 
Robert  R.  Pope 
Albert  E.  Flanagan 
Earl  8.  ChUders 
Thomas  J.  Hynes 
wmiam  O.  Penlon 
Louis  Hopi>er,  Jr. 
John  H.  Tooley 
Gerard  R.  Decker 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  Ueu- 
tenants  In  the  XJB.  Coast  Ousoxl: 


Roland  H.  Bstey,  Jr. 
Arthur  L.  Roberta 
Louis  L.  Lague 
Freeman  H.  Harmon 


Jamea  C.  Waters 
Stanley  L.  Smith 
Walter  Curwen.  Jr. 
David  M.  Alger 


Andrew  F.  Nixon 
Forrest  E.  Stewart 
Wmiam  A.  Makl 
Donald  L.  Savary,  Jr. 
wmiam  K.  Vogeler 
Donald  H.  Reaume 
Harold  R.  Brock 
Glenn  D.  Jones 
George  H.  Drlnkwater 
Oscar  J.  Jahnsen,  Jr. 
William  J.  Splnella 
Richard  G.  Donaldson 
WUllam  D.  Den- 
Arthur  O.  Morrison 
John  T.  Rouse 
David  E.  Metz 
Bruce  N  Donnelly 
James  R.  Meeker 
Frederick  J.  Leasing 
Sherman  O.  Sawyer 
Joseph  A,  Macri 
Richard  J,  MacGarva 
Edgar  S.  Castle 
-  William  T.  Sode 
Donald  J.  RUey 
Thomas  F.  McKenna, 

Jr. 
Richard  D.  Hodges 
Preston  M.  Bannister. 

Jr. 
John  C.  Dowllng 
Walter  B.  Alvey 
WUUam  L.  Webster 
Jotan  M.  O'ConneU.  jr. 
Norman  C.  Venske 


John  G.  Beebe-Center 
GUbert  L.  Kralne 
Hubert  E.  RusseU 
Charles  J.  Glass 
Richard  M.  Morse 
James  P.  Marsh 
Benedict  L.  StebUe 
WUllam  R.  NodeU 
Robert  E.  Fletcher 
Horace  O.  Holmgren 
Claude  R.  Thompson 
Raymond  H.  Wood 
John  C.  Guthrie,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Stancliff 
Ferney  M.  McKlbben 
Arnold  R.  Reynolds 
Sidney  B.  Vaughn,  JT. 
Eugene  A.  Delaney 
Roderick  M.  White 
James  L.  FleisheU 
Robert  K.  Adams 
Clifford  P.  DeWolf 
Royal  E.  CSrover,  Jr. 
William  G.  Dick 
Thomas  A.  Clingan, 

Jr. 
Harry  J.  Hayes 
Allan  B.  Rose 
Charles  P.  Juechtor. 

Jr. 
Jack  L.  Smith 
Rudy  Roberts 
Eburry  A.  Felgleson,  JT. 
John  O.  Fuechsel 
Warren  W.  Waggett 


Nelson  O.  Xxnorj 
Calvin  P.  BonawltB 
Louis  Moats 
Ralph  W.  Sibley,  Jr. 
David  Lamer,  Jr. 
Richard  K.  Slmonds 
Joseph  P.  Dawley 
.Leigh  A.  Wentworth 
John  B.  Gates 
Martin  J.  Ruebens 
Robert  P.  Merder 
Gordon  D.  Hall 
Robert  L.  Sullins 
James  C.  Knight 


Leo  V.  Donohoe 
Adrian  L.  Lonsdale 
Alva  L.  Carbonette 
Robert  A.  Seuf  ert 
Berry  L.  Meauz 
Harold  W.  Parker 
John  P.  Mihlbauer 
Clarence  C.  Hobdy,  Jr 
Lawrence  J.  Otto 
Daniel  8.  Bishop 
Robert  G.  Lyle 
Jack  E.  Buttermore 
Normand  E.  Fernald 
Beverly  V.  BiUlngslea 
Leon  Y.  Wald 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants   (Junior    grade)    in   the    UB.    Coast 
Guard: 
Benjamin  R.  Sheaifer. Ronald  N.  Gtespard 

Jr.  Edward  R.  Baumgart- 

Keamey  L.  Tancey,  Jr.     ner 
Charles  A.  Millradt        Robert  J.  Ross 

Coast  and  Gcodetic  Sinvrr 

The  following-named  persons  tor  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grades  indicated 
in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  subject 
to  qualifications  provided  toy  law: 

TO   BS   CAPTAIN 

Ross  A.  Oilmore,  ef-  Ira  R.  Rubottom 
f active  December  1,  Maurice    E.    Wenner- 
1968  mark 

GUbert  C.  Mast  Fred  Natalia 

Fred  A.  RiddeU 


TO  n 

Don  A.  Jones 
David  M.  Whipp 


ooiacAKma 


TO   BC   LIKUTBf  ANT  OOBfUAl 

William  R.  Kaehel         Merlyn  E.  Natto 


Hal  P.  Dexnuth 
Pentti  A.  Stark 

TO 

James  P.  RandaU 
KeUy  E.  Taggart 

TO  BB 

Robert  M.  Davidson 
Charles  G.  EUlott 
Frederick   C.   E.   Oeb' 

hardt 
Arthur  H.  Goldberg 
Peter  A.  Martus 
Donald  C.  Mcintosh 


Alfred  C.  Holmes 


LiSUTEMANT 


BNBION 

Paul  D.  Montjoy,  JT. 
Ray  E.  Moses 

-Pat  T.  Redden 
Gerald  C.  Saladln 
Slgur  C.  Stavran 
Donald  R.  Tlbblt 
Karl  R.  Tipple 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  8:  26:  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
why  are  ye  fearful.  O  ye  of  little  faith? 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace,  we  are  again 
coming  unto  Thee  in  the  fellowship  of 
prayer,  seeking  together  those  needed 
blessings  which  none  can  ever  find  or 
enjoy  alone. 

We  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech 
Thee  to  emancipate  us  from  those  fears 
which  so  frequently  enslave  us  with  a 
sense  of  futility  and  frustration. 

Bless  us  with  a  larger  measure  of  faith 
and  enable  us  to  lay  hold  upon  Thy 
glorious  prmnlse  that  they  who  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles;  they  shall  nm  and  not  be  weary; 
they  shall  walk  and  not  faint. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  January  27, 1959,  was  read  and 
ai^roved. 
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January  29 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
cwnmunlcated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Ratchf  ord,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolotion  64 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  George  H.  Chris- 
topher, late  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  OfHcer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  business 
today,  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
tomorrow. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

H.  Con.  Re.s.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
commemorate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
85-775.  providing  for  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  for  commemorating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Vice  President  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Duksen,  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Hartke  as  members  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OP  MIGRATORY 
BIRD  CONSERVATION  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  U.S.C.  715a.  the  Cliair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Karsten,  of  Missouri;  and  Mr.  Gavim,  of 
Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OP  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NAVAJO-HOPI  INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10,  Public  Law  474.  81st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo-Hopl 
Indian  Administration  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
UoALL,  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Amiasoai,  of 
Montana;  and  Mr.  Berry,  of  South 
Dakota. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OP  NATIONAL 
FOREST  RESERVATION  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  U.S.C.  513,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
CoLMER,  of  Mississippi;  and  Mr.  Budge, 
of  Idaho. 

HOUSE  MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  OP 
DIRECTORS,  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5.  Public  Law  420.  83d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  3allaudet 
College  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Thornberry.  of 
Texas;  and  Mrs.  Dwyer.  of  New  Jersey. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OF  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT  CENTENNIAL  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  183.  84th  Congress, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Commis- 
sion the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  serve  with  himself:  Mr. 
O'Brien,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  De- 
ROiniiAN.  of  New  York. 


FRANKLIN 
MEMORIAL 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OF 
DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  PubUc  Law  372,  84th  Congress, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  McCormack. 
of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Keogh.  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  St.  George,  of  New  York; 
and  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MUSEUM  OP  HISTORY  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4,  Public  Law  106,  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Construction  of  a  Building  for 
a  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the  fol- 
lowing members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Jones,  of  Ala- 
bama; Mr.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts;  and 
Mr.  Bow,  of  Ohio. 


HOUSE     MEMBERS     OP     NATIONAL 
MONUMENT  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  742,  83d  Congress, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
National  Monument  Commission  the  fol- 
lowing members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Jonxs,  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Ull- 
man.  of  Oregon ;  Mr.  Westland.  of  Wash- 
ington; and  Mrs.  St.  George,  of  New 
York. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  BOARD 
OP  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S.  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  4355(a).  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Te^gue  of  Texas;  Mr.  Rabaxtt, 
of  Michigan:  Mr.  Wainwricht,  of  New 
York;   and  Mr.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 
OP  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S.  NAVAL 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  6968(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Riley,  of  South  Carolina; 
Mr.  Brewster,  of  Maryland;  Mr.  An- 
dersen, of  Minnesota;  and  Mr.  Oster- 
tag,  of  New  York. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 
OP  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  9355(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
Magnxtsow.  of  Washington;  Mr.  Cheho- 
WETH,  of  Colorado;  and  Mr.  Ford,  of 
Michigan. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S.  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  46  U.S.C.  1126c.  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  th2  House:  Mr.  Anfuso,  of  New  York; 
and  Mr.  Pino,  of  New  York. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  BOARD 
OP  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S.  COAST 
GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  14  U.S.C.  194(a) ,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Bowles,  of  Connecticut; 
and  Mr.  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  U.S.  TER- 
RITORIAL EXPANSION  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Resolution  32.  73d  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  aa  members 
of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expansion  Me- 
morial Commission  the  following  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House :  Mr.  Kai- 
STEN.  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Hats,  of  Ohio; 
and  Mr.  Schencx.  of  Ohio. 
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HOUSE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL  STADIUM  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  523,  78th  Congress, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
National  Memorial  Stadium  Commission 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Tkacux.  of  Texas;  Mr.  Lank- 
ford,  of  Maryland;  and  Mr.  Kearns,  of 
Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  LINCOLN 
8ESQUICENTENNIAL  COBdMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  85-262,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Lincoln  Ses- 
qulcentennlal  Commission  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
serve  with  himself:  Mr.  Chelf,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Mr.  Denton,  of  Indiana;  Mr. 
Mack,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Allen,  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Bray,  of  Indiana;  and  Mr.  Silkr.  of 
Kentucky. 

HOUSE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  85-305,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
serve  with  himself:  Mr.  Tuck,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Mr.  CoFFiit,  of  Maine;  Mr.  SmTH, 
of  Kansas;  and  Mr.  Schwencel.  of  Iowa. 


HOUSE     MEMBERS     OP     THE     NA- 
TIONAL   OUTDOOR    RECREATION 
^AESOURCES     REVIEW     COMMIS- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3.  PubUc  Law  85-470. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  the  following  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mrs. 
Pfost,  of  Idaho ;  Mr.  Ullman.  of  Oregon ; 
Mr.  Satlor,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Mr. 
CoLLiKS.  of  Illinois. 


February  12,  1959,  commemorating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Mack,  of  Illi- 
nois; Mr.  Denton,  of  Indiana;  Mr. 
ScHWENGEL,  of  lowa;  and  Mr.  Bray,  of 
Indiana. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  HUD80N- 
CHAMPLAIN  CELEBRATION  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  85-614,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Hudson- 
Champlain  Celebration  Commission  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Ckllcr.  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Holtzman.  of  New  York;  Mr.  Tayloi,  of 
New  York;  and  Mr.  Lindsat,  of  New 
York.  

HOUSE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  COMMTT- 
TEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 
JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  CON- 
GRESS TO  BE  HELD  ON  FEBRUARY 
12. 1959 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  PubUc  Law  85-775.  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements  for  the  Joint  session 
of  the  Congress  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  EX  OVFICIO  OP 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  CULTURAL  CEN- 
TER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2,  Public  Law  85-874. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  ex  offtcio 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Texas;  Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey; 
and  Mr.  Kearns,  of  Pennsylvania. 


NINTH     SEMIANNUAL    REPORT    ON 

AcnvrriEs  carried  on  under 

PUBLIC  LAW  480,  83D  CONGRESS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  60) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read;  and  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  ordered  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Ninth 
Semiannual  Report  on  Activities  Carried 
on  Under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  Amended,  outlining  operations  imder 
the  act  during  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31,  1958. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  January  28.  1959. 


FOURTEENTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT 
ON  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MXTTUAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC  NO.  451. 
85THCONG.) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

(For  President's  message  see  p.  1256 
of  Senate  proceedings  of  January  28. 
1959.)  ^^^^^^^ 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  LEOISLA- 

TION— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 
(8.  DOC.  NO.  10) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

a  message  from  the  President  of  the 

United   States,   which   was   read   and. 

together  with  the  accompanying  papers. 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor  sAd  ordered  printed. 
(For  President's  message  see  pp.  1297- 

1298  of  Senate  proceedings  of  January 

28, 1959.) 


AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UTNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  59) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  are  produced,  in  the  United 
States,  some  250  farm  commodities. 
The  law  has  required  that  prices  of  12  of 
these  be  supported  at  prescribed  mini- 
mum levels.  It  is  this  requirement,  to- 
gether with  the  level  of  required  support, 
that  has  created  our  farm  surplus  prob- 
lems. Farmers  who  produce  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
various  other  products,  the  prices  of 
which  are  not  supported — as  well  as 
those  who  produce  crops  the  prices  of 
which  are  supported  at  discretionary 
levels — have  generally  experienced  grow- 
ing markets  rather  than  a  buildup  of 
stocks  in  warehouses. 

Three  of  the  12  mandatory  products 
(wheat,  com,  and  cotton)  account  for 
about  85  percent  of  the  Federal  inven- 
tory of  price-supported  commodities 
though  they  produce  only  20  percent  of 
the  total  cash  farm  income. 

The  price -support  and  production- 
control  program  has  not  worked. 

1.  Most  of  the  dollars  are  spent  on  the 

production  of  a  relatively  few  large  pro- 
ducers. 

Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  farms  pro- 
duce wheat.  Ninety  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  price  support  on  wheat 
result  from  production  of  about  half  of 
those  farms — the  largest  ones. 

Nearly  a  million  farms  produce  cotton. 
Seventy-flve  percent  of  the  expenditures 
for  cotton  price  support  result  from  pro- 
duction of  about  one-fourth  of  Uiese 
farms — the  largest  ones. 

For  other  supported  crops,  a  similarly 
disproportionate  share  of  the  expendi- 
ture goes  to  the  large  producers. 

For  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  producers 
who  have  allotments  of  100  acres  or 
more,  the  net  budgetary  expenditures  per 
farm  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  Wheat.  $7,000 
per  farm;  cotton,  $10,000  per  farm;  rice, 
$10,000  per  farm. 

Though  some  presently  unknown  share 
of  these  expenditures  will  eventually  be 
recovered  through  surplus  disposal,  the 
final  cost  of  the  operation  will  un- 
doubtedly be  impressively  large. 

Clearly,  the  existing  price  support  pro- 
gram channels  most  of  the  dollars  to 
those  who  store  the  surpluses  and  to 
relatively  few  producers  of  a  few  crops. 
It  does  little  to  help  the  farmers  in  great- 
est difficulty.  For  small  operators  the 
riiral  development  program  approach, 
which  helps  develop  additional  sources 
of  income,  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
it  is  a  far  better  alternative. 

2.  The  control  program  doesn't  control. 
Mandatory   supports   are   at  a   level 

which  so  stimulates  new  technology  and 
the  flow  of  capital  into  production  as  to 
offset,  in  large  part,  the  control  effort. 
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ben  of  til*  foUowlxig  itaodlng  oocnmltteM 
of  the  HouM  of  ReprasentatlvM: 


1890,  but  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Ohio  in  the  strenuous  campaign  of  the 


lng».  and  the  stronger  the  dlaposltlon.  when 
we  have  differences,  to  adjust  them  In  the 
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Despite  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas,  despite  a  large  soil  bank 
program  and  despite  massive  surplus  dis- 
posal. Government  investment  in  farm 
commodiUes  will  soon  be  at  a  new  record 
high  On  July  1.  1959.  total  Government 
investment  in  farm  commodities  will 
total  $9.1  billion.  Investment  in  com- 
modities for  which  price  support  is  man- 
datory win  total  $7.6  billion,  of  which 
$7.6  billion  will  consist  of  those  crops 
designated  by  law  as  basic  commodities : 
wheat,  com.  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  and 
tobacco.  And  these  stocks  are  Increasing 
rather  than  diminishing. 

We  already  hold  such  huge  stocks  of 
wheat  that  if  not  one  bushel  of  the  on- 
coming crop  were  harvested  we  would 
still  have  more  than  enough  for  domestic 
use,  export  sales,  foreign  donation,  and 
needed  carryover  for  an  enUre  year. 

3.  The  program  is  excessively  expen- 
sive. ,  ^ 

When  the  1958  crops  have  come  into 
Government  ownership,  the  cost,  in 
terms  of  storage,  interest  and  other 
charges,  of  managing  our  inventory  of 
supported  crops,  for  which  commercial 
markets  do  not  exist  at  the  support  levels, 
will  be  running  at  a  staggering  rate,  in 
excess  of  a  bilUon  dollars  a  year.  Unless 
fundamental  changes  are  made,  this 
annual  cost  will  rise. 

This  sum  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
record  amount  being  spent  in  fiscal  1960 
by  the  Federal  Goveriunent  on  all  water 
resource  projects  in  the  United  States  in- 
cluding power,  flood  control,  reclamation, 
and  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 
During  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  net 
budgetary  outlay  for  programs  for  the 
stabilization  of  farm  prices  and  farm  in- 
come will  be  $5.4  billion;  $4.3  billion  of 
this  is  for  commodities  for  which  price 
supports  are  mandatory.  While  some 
unpredictable  part  of  this  outlay  will  be 
recovered  in  later  years  through  cales 
for  dollars,  sales  for  foreign  currency 
and  through  Ijarter,  the  cost  will  be  great, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  net 
Income  of  all  farm  operators  in  the 
United  States,  which  in  1958  was  $13 
billion.  Budgetary  expenditures  prima- 
rily for  the  support  of  farm  prices  and 
farm  income  are  now  equal  to  about  40 
percent  of  net  farm  income. 

Not  a  bushel  of  wheat  nor  a  pound  of 
cotton  presently  is  exported  without  di- 
rect cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Heavy  costs  might  be  justifiable  if  they 
were  temporary,  if  they  were  solving  the 
problems  of  our  farmers,  and  if  they 
were  leading  to  a  better  balance  of  sup- 
plies and  markets.  But  unfortunately 
this  is  not  true. 

These  difficulties  are  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  our 
farm  people  who  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  producing  efficiently.  They 
have  in  fact  responded  to  the  price  in- 
centive as  farm  people — and  other  peo- 
ple— traditionally  have. 

Our  farm  families  deserve  programs 
that  build  markets.  Instead  they  have 
programs  that  lose  markets.  This  is  be- 
cause the  overall  standards  for  the  pro- 
grams that  they  have  are  outdated  rela- 
tionships that  existed  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  This  was  before  60  percent  of 
our  present  population  was  born. 


At  that  time  it  took  106  man-hours  to 
grow  and  harvest  100  bushels  of  wheat. 
In  recent  years  it  has  taken  not  106  but 
22  Since  then  the  yield  of  wheat  has 
doubled.  Similar  dramatic  changes 
have  occurred  for  other  crops. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  a  program  de- 
veloped many  years  ago  to  meet  the 
problems  of  depression  and  war  is  ill- 
adapted  to  a  time  of  prosperity,  peace, 
and  revolutionary  changes  in  produc- 
tion. 

The  need  to  reduce  the  incentives  for 
excess  production  has  been  explicit  In 
the  three  special  messages  on  agricul- 
ture which  I  have  previously  sent  to  the 
Congress.  The  point  has  repeatedly 
been  made  by  the  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture in  his  tesUmony  and  in  his  sUte- 
ments  to  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
has  moved  in  the  right  direction  but  by 
an  iiisufQclent  amount.  There  has 
been  a  general  tendency  to  underesti- 
mate the  pace  at  which  farm  technology 
has  been  moving  forward.  Hence  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  underestimate 
the  production-inducing  effect  of  the 
prescribed  minimum  price  support  levels. 

RECOMMENDATION 

I  recommend  that  prices  for  those 
commodities  subject  to  mandatory  sup- 
ports be  related  to  a  percentage  of  the 
average  market  price  during  the  imme- 
diately preceding  years.  The  appropri- 
ate percentage  of  the  average  market 
price  should  be  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  a  level  not 
less  than  75  and  not  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  such  average  in  accordance  with 
the  general  guidelines  set  forth  in  the 
law.  Growers  of  corn,  our  most  valuable 
crop,  have  already  chosen,  by  referen- 
dum vote,  program  changes  which  in- 
clude supports  based  on  such  an  aver- 
age of  market  prices. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  compelled  to  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  if  he  persists  in  the  point 
of  order,  I  intend  to  make  a  motion  that 
the  House  adjourn. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  reason  I  am  making 
the  point  of  order,  I  will  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  is  so  that  all  the  Members 
might  finish  their  discussions  and  then 
we  could  have  the  message  read.  Of 
course,  in  deference  to  the  majority 
leader,  I  will  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order  is 
withdrawn.  The  Clerk  will  continue  to 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  remainder  of  the 
message,  as  follows: 

If.  despite  the  onrush  of  science  in 
agriculture,  resulting  in  dramatic  in- 
creases in  yields  per  acre,  the  Congress 
still  prefers  to  relate  price  supports  to 
existing  standards,  the  Secretary  should 
be  given  discretion  to  establish  the  level 
in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  now 
fixed  by  law  for  all  commodities  except 
those  for  which  supports  presently  are 
mandatory. 

Either  of  these  changes  would  be  con- 
structive. The  effect  of  either  would  be 
to  reconcile  the  farm  program  with  the 
facts  of  modern  agriculture,  to  reduce 


the  incentive  for  unrealistic  production, 
to  move  in  the  dlrecUon  of  easing  pro- 
duction controls,  to  permit  the  growth  of 
commercial  markets  and  to  cut  the  cost 
of  Federal  programs. 

As  we  move  to  realistic  farm  pro- 
grams, we  must  continue  our  vigorous 
efforts  further  to  expand  markets  and 
find    additional    outlets    for    our    farm 
products,  both  at  home  and  abroad.    In 
these  efforts,  there  is  an  immediate  and 
direct  bearing  on  the  cause  of  world 
peace.    Food  can  be  a  powerful  instru- 
ment for  all  the  free  world  in  building 
a  durable  peace.    We  and  other  surplus- 
producing  nations  must  do  our  very  best 
to  make  the  fullest  constructive  use  of 
our  abundance  of  agricultural  products 
to  this  end.     These  past  4  years  our 
special  export  programs  have  provided 
friendly  food-deficit  nations  with  $4  bil- 
lion worth  of   farm   products  that   we 
have  in  abundance.    I  am  setUng  steps 
in  motioii  to  explore  anew  with  other 
surplus-producing  nations  all  practical 
means  of  utilizing  the  various  agricul- 
tural surpluses  of  each  in  the  interest 
of  reinforcing  peace  and  the  well-being 
of     friendly     peoples    throughout     the 
world— in  short,  using  food  for  peace. 

Certain  details  regarding  the  needed 
changes  in  law.  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  wheat,  are  appended  to  this  mes- 
sage In  the  form  of  a  memorandum  to 
me  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Difficulties  of  the  present  program 
should  not  drive  us  to  programs  which 
would  involve  us  in  even  greater  trouble. 
I  refer  to  direct  payment  programs, 
which  could  soon  make  virtually  all 
farm  people  dependent,  for  a  large  share 
of  their  income,  upon  annual  appropria- 
tions from  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  re- 
fer also  to  various  multiple  price  pro- 
grams, which  would  tax  the  American 
consumer  so  as  to  permit  sale  for  feed 
and  export  at  lower  prices. 

To  assist  the  Congress  In  discharging 
its  responsibiUty.  the  administration 
stands  ready,  as  always,  to  provide  the 
appropriate  committees  with  studies, 
factual tlata  and  judgments.  Continua- 
tion of  the  price  support  and  production 
control  programs  in  their  present  form 
would  be  intolerable. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  deal  promptly 
with  this  problem. 

DWICHT  D.  ElSKNHOWEH. 

The  White  House,  January  29.  1959. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  (H.  Res.  144)  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 


ben  of  til*  following  itandlng  ocmmltteM 
of  the  Boua*  of  RepresentatlvM: 

ConunlttM  on  District  of  Columbia:  Alvin 
E.  OTConskl.  Wtsoonaln;  Wtnt  Smith,  Kansas; 
Steven  B.  Derotmian,  New  York;  Jeasloa  IfeO. 
Wels.  New  York. 

Commltta*  on  Oovemment  Operations: 
Robert  R.  Barry,  New  York. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  SerV' 
lee:   Katharine  St.  Oeorge.  New  York. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
R.  Wslter  Rlehlman.  New  York. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Seymour 
Halpern.  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  McKINLEY:  A 
TRIBUTE  TO  A  SON  OP  OHIO 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognlies 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  DivxmiI. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  birthday  of  William  McKlnley.  and 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  this  lUustrlous 
citizen  of  Ohio  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  the  Congressional  Directory,  pub- 
lished 82  years  ago.  appears  McKlnley's 
modest  biography  as  one  of  the  newly 
elected  Members  of  the  45th  Congress. 

Up  to  that  time  young  McKlnley  had 
made  a  gallant  record  as  a  soldier.  He 
was  then  to  make  an  even  greater  record 
as  a  statesman. 

Schooled  In  Ohio,  and  at  Allegheny 
College.  Pennsylvania,  McKlnley  bad 
taught  In  a  rural  school  before  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Union  Army. 

In  1867  young  McKlnley  opened  a  law 
ofOce  at  Canton,  where  he  maintained  his 
permanent  residence,  and  2  years  later 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  a  local 
banker,  and  two  daughters  were  bom  to 
them.  Both  girls  passed  away  and  there- 
after Mrs.  McElinley  l^ecame  an  invalid. 
The  devotion  of  the  rugged  McKlnley  to 
his  frail  wife  has  remained  a  touching 
example  of  love  and  fidelity  through  the 
years. 

In  front  of  the  State  House  in  Coliim- 
bus.  Ohio,  there  appears  a  monument 
to  William  McKinley.  It  was  placed  in 
that  position  for  this  reason:  While  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Ohio  he  lived  at  a 
hotel  Immediately  across  the  street  from 
the  State  House.  Each  morning  as  he 
left  the  hotel  he  would  stop  at  the  very 
spot  where  the  monument  is  placed  and 
he  would  turn  and  wave  to  his  Invalid 
wife  who  sat  in  the  hotel  window. 

He  also  had  another  habit  of  wearing 
a  red  camaUon.  that  the  Members  are 
wearing  today.  It  was  his  favorite 
flower,  and  In  tribute  to  President  Mc- 
Klnley the  State  adopted  the  red  carna- 
tion as  the  official  flower  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

William  McKlnley  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  at  the  age  of  34.  In  his  first 
term,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Sliver 
Republicans  from  the  Western  States. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  Speaker  S.  J. 
Randall  placed  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  In  1889  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  In  charge  of  the  new  tariff  bin. 
McKlnley  was,  throughout  the  ensuing 
debate,  the  moderator  and  harmonlzer. 
Although  he  had  served  fo\ir  terms, 
McKinley  was  defeated  for  Congress  in 


1890,  but  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Ohio  in  the  strenuous  campaign  of  the 
next  year.  In  1893  he  was  reelected 
Governor, 

During  his  years  as  Governor,  Mc- 
Kinley worked  successfully  to  improve 
Ohio's  canals,  roads,  and  public  institu- 
tions. One  of  his  greatest  achievements 
was  the  establishment  of  a  State  board 
of  arbitration  to  settle  disputes  between 
employers  and  employees.  He  was  a  na- 
tional figure  by  the  time  he  left  the  gov- 
ernorship. 

In  1897  WUllam  McKinley  became  the 
25th  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  first  Inaugural  address,  deUvered 
March  4.  1897.  reads  as  though  it  had 
been  written  to  meet  present  problems. 
He  said,  and  I  quote: 


The  severest  economy  must  be  observed 
in  public  expenditures,  and  extravagance 
stopped  wherever  It  ts  found,  and  prevented 
wherever  In  the  future  It  may  be  devel- 
cq>ed.  •  •  •  The  Government  should  not  be 
permitted  to  run  behind  or  increase  its  debts 
in  Umes  like  the  present.  •  •  •  The  best 
way  for  a  government  to  maintain  Its  credit 
Is  to  pay  as  It  goes. 

During  his  years  in  the  White  House, 
he  did  a  great  service  to  our  Nation.  New 
and  difncult  problems  were  wisely  solved 
and  the  large  Issues  were  met  In  a  spirit 
of  finest  patriotism  and  public  service. 
Conciliatory  and  gracious,  respectful  of 
his  opponent's  point  of  view.  President 
McKinley  never  would  consent  to  belittle 
those  who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him.  He  would  have  recoiled  at  the 
thought  of  a  smear  campaign.  He  cher- 
ished no  ambition  to  be  the  master  of 
anyone,  he  refused  to  indulge  in  person- 
alities.  Selfish  groups  did  not  intimidate 

him. 

President  McKlnley's  friends  consid- 
ered his  amiability  his  greatest  fault.  As 
Jefferson  said  of  Washington,  "He  erred 
with  integrity."  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
and  sincere  religious  faith.  His  career 
demonstrated  that  success  with  one's 
fellow  man  ts  not  incompatible  with  an 
earnest  Christian  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  President  Mc- 
Klnley's last  speech  was  his  best.  He 
had  grown  steadily  as  a  public  speaker, 
just  as  he  had  grown  in  every  other  way, 
until  he  had  become  one  of  the  great 
orators  of  his  time. 

It  was  not  expected  that  his  address 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo  on  September  5,  1901,  would  be 
especially  Important.  Yet  many  thou- 
sands waited  In  front  of  the  temporary 
stand  on  the  exposition  grounds  to  hear 
him  deliver  it.  They  were  rewarded  with 
a  remarkable  address.  It  was  felt  that 
he  was  laying  before  the  whole  world  his 
purposes  for  the  remainder  of  his  ad- 
ministration. No  one  had  the  slightest 
idea  that  he  would  never  again  speak  in 
public.  But  the  following  day — Septem- 
ber 6,  1901— President  McKinley  was 
shot  by  an  anarchist  and  died  8  days 
later. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
President  McKlnley's  last  speech  nearly 
60  years  ago: 

God  and  man  have  linked  the  nations 
together.  No  nation  can  longer  be  Indlfler- 
mt  to  any  other.  And  as  we  are  brought 
more  and  more  In  touch  with  each  other, 
the  less  occasion  Is  there  for  mlsxmdorstand- 


Ings,  and  the  stronger  the  disposition,  when 
we  have  differences,  to  adjust  them  In  the 
court  of  arbitration,  which  Is  the  noblest 
forum  for  the  settlement  of  International 
disputes.  •  •  •  _^ 

The  period  of  excluslvenass  Is  past.  The 
expansion  of  oxir  trade  and  commerce  Is  the 
pressing  problem.  Conunerclal  wars  are  un- 
profitable. A  policy  of  good  will  and  friendly 
trade  relations  wlU  prevent  reprtsals. 
Reciprocity  treaties  are  In  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times;  measvires  of  retaliation 
are  not. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Members 
of  the  86th  Congress  would  do  well  to 
look  to  William  McKlnley's  personal  and 
political  Ideals  as  we  mark  this  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth. 

He  left  this  message  for  all  of  us  as 
he  passed  from  this  life: 

It  Is  God's  way.    His  will,  not  ours,  be  done. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection 
all  Members  who  desire  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD  on  the  life,  times,  and  character  of 
Ex-President  William  McKlnley. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  116th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  William  McKinley,  who  became 
President  of  the  United  States  In  1897. 

President  McKinley  was  bom  in  the 
little  town  of  Niles,  located  in  eastern 
Ohio.  His  parents  were  sturdy,  middle- 
class  working  folks,  who  descended  from 
Scotch.  Irish,  and  English  generations. 
He  attended  the  Ohio  public  schools, 
Poland  Academy,  and  Allegheny  College, 
in  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  Civil  War  William  McKin- 
ley enlisted  on  June  23,  1861,  and  served 
4  years  in  the  Union  Army,  Ohio  Volun- 
teers. He  enlisted  as  a  private  and  was 
mustered  out  as  a  brevet  major. 

After  the  war  he  practiced  law  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  served  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1876.  serving  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1877  to  1882.  Then  he 
was  defeated,  but  was  elected  again  in 
1886  and  served  imtil  1890.  During  his 
years  in  the  House  he  became  recognized 
as  a  foremost  champion  of  the  protective 
tariff,  and  gained  renown  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1891, 
was  inaugurated  on  January  11,  1892; 
reelected  in  1893  and  served  until  Jan- 
uary 13. 1896. 

In  1895  a  systematic  canvass  in  Mc- 
Klnley's behalf  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination was  instituted  by  his  supporters 
and  was  continued  until  the  Republican 
Convention  in  1896.  He  was  nominated, 
and,  after  an  extremely  bitter  campaign 
on  the  issue  of  the  gold  standard  versus 
free  coinage  of  silver,  was  elected  as 
champion  of  the  gold  standard. 

President  McKlnley's  first  term  is 
memorable  chiefly  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  That  his 
policy  during  1896-1900  was  acceptable 
was  shown  by  his  unanimous  renomina- 
tion  and  by  his  reelection  In  1900  by  an 
electoral  majority  of  137.  His  second 
term  began  most  auspiciously  but  ended 

f'.T'fl.gJCfl.llV 

On  September  5.  1901.  he  visited  the 
Pan-American  EjqXNsition  In  Buffalo, 
that  day  having  been  set  apart  In  his 
honor  and  called  the  President's  Day. 
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«  «♦  th-  fnllowine  day      solicited  articles  and  matter  with  requests 
rt«,  tka  Aft^mnAn  of  the  following  a»y,     "*"      ^ ♦^ik.,*!,,!,.- 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  (interrupting 
tvio  roariinor)      Mr.  Soeakcr.  I  ask  unan- 
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signature  of  ths  chainaan  of  the  committee     measures  to  promote  the  foreign  poUcy  of     aU  lawe  and  problems  relattng  to  flaherlc 
or  any  member  of  the  committee  designated     the  United  States;  and  wildlife; 


K«-<i^V«         M^        t>1A 


tury  ago.    This  was  before  60  percent  of 
our  present  population  was  born. 


to  reconcile  the  farm  program  with  the 
facts  of  modern  agriculture,  to  reduce 


Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 


McKinley  was  defeated  for  Congress  in 


toe  resToccasron  IB  there  for  ml«mder.und.    honor  and  caUed  Uie  i-reaaenss  *^y. 
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on  the  afternoon  of  the  foUowing  day. 
while  holding  a  pubUc  reception  in  the 
Temple  of  Music,  he  was  shot  twice  by 
an  anarchist.  The  wounded  President 
was  removed  to  the  residence  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  exposition,  and  died  there 
September  14.  He  was  buried  in  Can- 
ton. Ohio.  ,      . 

It  has  been  told  that  while  a  Member 
of  this  Congress,  friends  from  McKin- 
isys  district  advised  him  that  enemies  in 
his  district  were  circulating  malicious 
gossip  about  him  and  that  he  should 
make  a  pubUc  reply.  McKinley  an- 
swered : 

I  have  no  enemlea.  My  constltuenta  have 
a  right  to  exprees  what  they  claim  U)  be  their 
Opinions.  I  need  criticism  and  I  love  those 
who  criticize  me.    They  help  me  most. 

Naturally  kindly,  a  good  conciliator. 
McKinley's  strength  was  in  defending 
principles.  He  was  an  earnest  and  loyal 
party  man.  He  sought  and  accepted  the 
advice  of  trusted  associates. 

President  McKinley  was  a  man  of 
towering  presence  and  wherever  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  his  contemporaries 
were  inspired  by  his  very  appearance. 
He  was  eloquent  in  speech. 

He  married  Ida  Saxton,  cashier  in  a 
Canton  bank,  when  he  returned  from 
mUitary  service.  Mrs.  McKinley  has 
been  called  the  first  business  woman  to 
become  the  first  lady.  The  marriage  was 
one  of  devoted  affection,  with  the  greater 
need  for  devotion  when,  after  the  birth 
and  early  death  of  two  daughters,  Ida 
McKinley  became  an  invalid.  President 
McKinley's  care  and  solicitation  never 
wavered.  Mrs.  McKinley  was  at  his  side 
at  state  social  affairs,  accompanied  him 
on  official  journeys,  and  was  with  him 
at  Buffalo  when  he  was  assassinated. 

As  we  honor  the  birth  date  of  our  25th 
President,  we  do  not  commemorate  just 
a  date  on  the  calendar,  but  rather  we 
commemorate  the  spirit,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  courage  of  a  man  who  had  a  high 
regard  for  what  he  believed  to  be  honest 
and  true,  and,  in  his  period,  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  country. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES  BY 
THE    COMMITTEE    ON    POST    OF- 
FICE AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  78,  to  author- 
ize  the  Committee   on  Post  Office   and 
Civil  Service  to  conduct   investigations 
and  studies  with  respect  to  certain  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdiction,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That   effective   from   January  3. 
1959,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete Investigations  and  studies  with  respect 
to  the  following  matters  within  the  Jurla- 
dlctlon  of  the  committee: 

(1)  the  administration,  management,  and 
operations  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  postal  field  service; 

(2)  the  mallablUty  of  articles  and  printed 
matter  generally,  Including,  among  other 
things,  the  mailing  of  (A)  obscene  matter. 
(B)  matter  which  reasonably  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arouse  or  activate  racial,  religious, 
or   claaa  hatred  or  animosity,   and    (C)    un- 


solicited articles  and  matter  with  requests 
for  payments  or  contributions; 

(3)  the  application,  operation,  and  effect 
of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  management  of  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Government,  including  matters 
relating  to  (A)  compensation,  (B)  position 
classincation,  (C)  examination,  (D)  ap- 
pointment. (E)  assignment  of  positions  ex- 
cepted from  the  competitive  service  to  sched- 
ules A.  B.  and  C  under  rule  VI  of  the  Civil 
Service  Rule?.  (F)  allocation  of  pjsitlons  to. 
and  distribution  of  positions  in.  grades  16. 
17  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Ciarcificatlon  Act  of  '949,  (G)  actions  taken 
pursuant  to  section  505(1)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  by  PubUc  Law  85  462.  <H)  promo- 
tions (I)  reduction  l.i  force,  and  (J)  separa- 
tion from  the  service  by  action  other  than 
reduction  In  force; 

(4)  the  desirability  and  effect  of  contracte. 
aTTCsments,  or  arrangements  for  the  per- 
formance, by  and  through  sources  outside 
the  Federal  Government,  of  personal,  admin- 
istrative, and  management  servlccf; 

(5)  the  effect  of  the  contracting  practices 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  availabil- 
ity and  utilization  of  personnel  qualified  for 
the  performance  of  essential  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government: 

(6)  the  organization,  management,  and 
operations  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  including  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  department  and  agency  Boards 
of  Civil  Service  Examiners  and  the  audit  and 
control  thereof; 

( 7 )  operations  under  the  Classification  Act 

of  1949; 

(8)  actions  taken  and  directives  issued  as 
a  result  of  the  investigations  and  studies, 
conducted  by  the  committee  under  authority 
of  H.  Res.  32,  Eighty-third  Congress.  H.  Res. 
304.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  and  H.  Res.  139. 
Eighty-fifth  Congress,  with  respect  to  the 
utilization  and  dual  supervision  of  civilian 
employees  in  or  under  the  Department  of 
Defense; 

(9)  dual  supervision  of  civilian  employees, 
creation  of  civilian  positions,  number  of 
civilian  positions,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  conservation  of  manpower,  In  such 
departments,  agencies,  and  Independent  es- 
tablishments of  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  may  desig- 
nate: 

(10)  (A)  the  organization,  management, 
and  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  (B) 
statistical  and  related  activities  other  than 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

(11)  insurance  plans  and  programs  of  the 
Government  for  Government  employees  and 
related  matters;  and 

(12)  the  operation  and  effect  of  training 
programs  under  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
is  not  in  session) ,  at  such  time  or  times  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate, the  results  of  Its  Investigations  and 
studies,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issue* 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  (Interrupting 
the  readmg) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  5.  In- 
sert: -Proi'ided.  That  the  committee  shall 
not  undertake  any  InvestlgaUon  of  any  sub- 
ject which  U  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  usual  investigatory  resolution 
for  the  Civil  Service  Committee  and  sim- 
ilar to  resolutions  presented  the  other 
day  for  other  committees.  It  Is  In  line 
with  the  resolution  granted  that  com- 
mittee last  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  resolution  had  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  all  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  requests  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
have  been  modest  in  the  past  and  are 
now? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  TO  CONDUCT  STUD- 
IES AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  91  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  des- 
ignated by  the  chairman,  may  make  in- 
vestigations into  the  following  matter* 
within  Its  Jurisdiction:  In  the  continental 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  poaaes- 
Blons.  public  works  projects  either  author- 
ized or  proposed  to  be  authorized  relating 
to  flood  control  and  improvement  of  river* 
and  harbors,  waterpower,  navigation,  water 
pollution  control,  public  buildings  and 
grounds,  as  well  as  roads  and  highways;  in 
Mexico,  and  In  Central  American  countries, 
the  Inter-American  Highway  and  the  Rama 
Road;  and.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  project. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  such  investiga- 
tions the  committee,  or  any  subcommltt** 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  in  the  United  States,  iU  Territories, 
and  possessions,  whether  the  House  has  re- 
cessed or  adjourned,  and  to  hold  ruch  hear- 
ings and  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise. 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  and  documents  as  It  deems  necee- 
snry.     Subpenas   may   be   issued   under   the 
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-within  the  United  State.,  It.  po-wion..       (4)  The  adminlrtration  tnd  oper.tion  of  •    With  the  foUowlng  committee  amend- 


.Ignature  of  th.  chairman  of  the  oonunltte. 
or  any  member  of  the  committee  deelgnatad 
by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  dee- 
Ignated  by  mich  chairman  or  member. 

The  commlttM  may  attend  oonf  erencee  and 
meetlnge  on  mattere  within  it.  Jurisdiction 
whereTer  held  within  the  continental  United 
States,  its  Terrltorlee.  and  poaeesslons,  but 
no  more  than  five  members  of  such  commit- 
tee may  attend  any  meeting  outside  of  the 
continental  United  Staten  except  tripe  In 
connection  with  the  Investigation  of  the 
Inter-Amcrlcan  Highway  and  the  Rama  Road 
and  matters  relating  to  tbe  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  project  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  committee  shaU  not  undertake  any 
tnvestlgmtlon  of  any  subject  matter  which 
Is  being  Investigated  by  any  other  standing 
conunlttee  of  the  House. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  1.  after  the  word  "That"  Insert 
"effective  from  January  3,  1J59". 

Page  1.  strike  out  the  following  language 
In  lines  4  and  5:  "lU  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions". 

Page  I,  line  B.  change  semicolon  to  period 
and  strike  the  following  la:iguage  In  lines  0. 
10,  11,  and  13:  "in  Mexico,  and  In  Central 
American  countries,  the  Inter-American 
Highway  and  the  Rama  Road;  and.  In  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Ht.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way project". 

Page  3,  line  4,  strike  "Its  Territories,  and 
possessions". 

Page  3,  line  15,  change  comma  after  the 
word  "United  States"  to  a  period,  and  strike 
out  the  following  language  In  lines  IS.  le.  17, 
18.  19,  30.  and  31:  "lU  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions, but  no  nuire  than  five  members  of 
such  committee  may  attend  any  meeting  out- 
side of  the  continental  Un:ted  States  except 
trips  In  connection  with  the  Investigation  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway  and  the  Rama 
Road  and  matters  relating  to  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  project  In  the  Dominion  of 
Canada". 

The  committee  am«*ndments  were 
•ereedto. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  minority  Join  in  supi>ort  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  1b  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agi-eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsldei'  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

AUTHORIZINa  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREION  AWAIRS  TO  CONDUCT 
FUUi  AND  COMPLETE  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Z  eaU  up  Hoiue  Resolution  113  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reaolved.  That  effective  from  January  4, 
IBSO,  the  Committee  on  Pcrelgn  Affairs,  act- 
ing aa  a  whole  or  by  suboommittee,  is  au- 
thortaed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
InYwUgatlon  and  study  of  all  matt«r»— ' 

(1)  reUtlnc  to  the  Uwh.  regulations,  dl- 
rectlres.  and  policies  Including  personnel 
pertaining  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
such  other  department,  and  agencies  «i- 
gaged  primarily  In  the  Implementation  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  overseas  opera- 
UODS,  pcrwnnel,  and  faclUtles  of  depart- 
menU  and  agencies  of  the  United  BUte. 
which  participate  In  the  development  and 
execution  ot  such  policy; 

(3)  relating  to  the  carrylnc  out  of  pro- 
gram, and  operation.  autborlBMl  by  the 
ICuttial  Security  Act  and  to  other  laws  and 


measure,  to  promote  tb.  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  BUtes: 

(3)  relating  to  activities  and  programs  of 
International  organizations  In  which  the 
United  States  participates; 

(4)  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  VJB. 
programs  of  assistance  and  information;  and 

(5)  relating  to  leglsUtlon  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  pursuant  to  provisions  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  conunlttee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoiise  If  the  House  Is 
not  In  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its 
investigation  and  stxxiy,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
reeolutlon  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress  at  such  times  and  places, 
whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas may  be  Issued  under  the  Eignattu*e  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
menaber  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  1.  change  "4"  to  "8.- 
Page  3,  after  line  13.  Insert  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

"Provided.  That  the  conunlttee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  usual  resolution  granting  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  au- 
thority to  investigate  matters  within  its 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  minority  agrees  with  this  resolution. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AUTHORIZINO       COMMITTEE       ON 
MERCHANT    MARINE    AND    FISH- 
ERIES    TO     CONDUCT     CERTAIN 
STUDIES     AND     INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  105  and  ask 
for  its  present  consideration.    May  I  ask 
the  Clerk  when  he  gets  to  the  reading 
ot  the  committee  amendments  to  pause 
as  I  have  a  substitute  for  a  c<»nmittee 
amendment  in  one  instance. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  effective  from  January  7, 
1959,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  acting  ss  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, U  authorized  to  conduct  fuU  and 
complete    studies    and    investigations    and 
make  inquiries  relating  to  matters  coming 
within  tlie  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee, 
including  but  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  Uarltlme  Administration  and  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  and  all  laws,  Interna- 
tional arrangements,  and  problems  relating 
to  the  American  merchant  martne; 

(3)  administration  and  operation  of  tlie 
United  Bute.  FUh  and  WUdlife  Service  and 


all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  flaherie. 
and  wUdllfe; 

(3)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Coast  Ouard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Siu-vey. 
and  all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  func- 
tions thereunder; 

(4)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  all  laws  and  problems 
relating  thereto,  together  with  the  necessity  ' 
of  providing  additional  transiting  facilities 
for  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

For  such  purposes  the  said  committee, 
or  any  subconxmlttee  thereof  authorized 
to  do  so  by  tbe  chairman  of  the  conunlttee, 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
placea  (A)  witlxln  the  United  States,  its  poe- 
sessions,  the  Territory  of  ElawaU,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal 
Zone;  (B)  elsewhere  within  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent:  and  (C)  elsewhere  when  in 
connection  with  any  study  or  investigation 
of  ocean  steamship  conferences  and  the  dual 
rate  system,  whether  the  House  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  metnorandtuns,  papers,  and 
dociunents,  as  It  deems  necessary:  ProviAed. 
however.  That  In  no  event  shall  the  chair- 
man designate  nxore  than  seven  committee 
members  and  three  staff  members  to  proceed 
outside  the  United  States  on  any  one  study 
or  investigation  of  ocean  steamsliip  confer- 
ences and  the  dual  rate  system.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  over  the  slgnatiire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  conunlttee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

That  the  said  committee  shall  report  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  their  studies 
and  investigations  with  such  reoonunenda- 
tlons  for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  desirable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  1,  strike  out  "7"  and  Insert 
»j  „ 

The  ctxnmittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  after  line 
10,  Insert  a  new  paragraph  as  foUows: 

"Provided,  That  the  committee  shaU  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
conunlttee  of  the  Hoxise." 

The  committee  am^idment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  12, 
following  the  word  "thereof  Insert  the  word 
"as." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  17. 
after  "places"  strike  out  "(A)  ." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vh^dnia.  Mr.  fi^^eaker. 
I  offer  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  CleiiE  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
SiciTB  of  Virginia  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment: On  page  3,  line  17,  after  1)Uoes", 
strike  out  down  to  and  Including  th.  word 
"system"  on  line  88  and  Insert  after  the 
word   "places"  on   line   17   th.   followlnf 
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FOR 

TREATY 


NORTH   ATLANTIC 
PARLIAMKNTARIAN8' 


That  Is  all  this  organisation  amounta  to. 
It  it  a  Junketing  orgaolEation. 


The  queation  wac  taken;   and   the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  aye*  ap- 


(B)  matter  which  reaeonably  may  be  ex-  Ueslgnated  by  him  and  may  be  served  by 
pected  to  arouse  or  activate  racial,  religious,  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
or   class  hatred  or  animosity,   and    (C)    un-      member. 


nesses  and  tne  production  or  sucn  dooks, 
records,  and  documents  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary.    Subpenas   may    be    issued    under   the 
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"within  tne  uniiea  ow^.  .-  i~— (♦)  Th«  •**"|"*^''*HLJl!lJn,°.^t"«tm^ 

the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth     the  laws  governing  the  «»«;«»?P»;°*;  """"■ 
™»-.n:i  -:-«   -«-  ♦K-  <-i-«-i  K/>n.  »  tlon,  and  conservation  of  the  surface  and 

aubsurface  resources  of  public  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 


amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  aa  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  8. 
change  the  colon  to  a  period  and  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  minority  favors  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  8MITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  130  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rtiolved,  That,  effective  from  January  8. 
1909.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Atralrs  may  make  Investigations  and  studlee 
as  required  In  connection  with  bills,  resolu- 
tions, and  other  matters  referred  to  it  and, 
more  specifically  or  In  addition  thereto.  In 
connection  with  the  following  matters 
within   Its    Jurisdiction: 

(l)(a)  The  status,  progress,  and  admin- 
istration of  Irrigation,  reclamation,  and  other 
water  resources  development  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  other 
agencies  Insofar  as  the  latter  affect  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs.  Including  (1)  policies 
and  procedures  relating  to  such  programs. 
(11)  projects  previously  authorized,  (ill) 
projects  proposed  for  authorization  and  con-, 
structlon  (Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
San  Luis  project  In  California,  the  Prying- 
pan-Arkansas  and  Juniper  projects  In  Colo- 
rado, the  Burns  Creek  project  In  Idaho,  the 
Spokane  Valley  project  In  Washington,  the 
Garrison  diversion  project  in  North  Dakota, 
the  Mid-State  project  in  Nebraska,  the  Nor- 
man project  In  Oklahoma,  the  Vale  project 
in  Oregon,  and  the  Cheney  project  In  Kan- 
sas), and  (Iv)  developments  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  and  the  Rehabili- 
tation and  Betterment  Act;  (b)  compacts 
relating  to  the  apportionment  of  interstate 
waters;  (c)  the  application  to  Federal  agen- 
cies and  activities  of  State  laws  covering  the 
control,  appropriation,  and  distribution  of 
water;  and  (d)  the  saline  water  program. 

(2)  (a)  The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws.  In- 
cluding those  which  govern  the  development, 
utilization,  and  conservation  of  oil,  gas,  and 
associated  resources  of  the  public  and  other 
Federal  lands;  (b)  mineral  resources  of  the 
public  lands  and  mining  Interests  generally. 
Including  the  condition,  problems,  and  needs 
of  the  mining  and  minerals  Industries;  (c) 
mineral  resources  sxirveys  and  the  explora- 
tion, development,  production,  and  conserva- 
tion of  mineral  resources;  (d)  minerals  re- 
search. Including  coal  research,  needed  to 
Improve  the  position  of  the  domestic  min- 
erals Industries;  (e)  proposed  long-range 
domestic  minerals  programs;  and  (f)  the  ef- 
fects upon  domestic  mining  Industries  of  the 
world  metals  situation  and  the  means  avail- 
able to  the  Government  for  alleviating  the 
same. 

(3)  The  status,  progress,  and  administra- 
tion of  tbe  national  park  system  and  its  units 
and  of  other  recreational  developments  on 
public  lands  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  or 
affecting  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


and  of  forest  reeervee  created  out  of  the 
public  domain. 

(5)  (a)  The  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs by  agencies  of  the  Oovernment  partici- 
pating therein,  the  programs  and  policies  of 
those  agencies,  the  adequacy  of  existing  In- 
dian legislation,  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  It  Is  being  administered  and  with 
which  moneys  available  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses are  being  used;  (b)  the  release  of  In- 
dian tribes  and  bands  from  Federal  super- 
vision, preparation  therefor,  and  the  effects 
thereof;  (c)  the  present  status  of  Indian 
treaties  and  agreemente;  (d)  the  availability 
to  Indians  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
services  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  Federal  programs 
in  these  area*;  (e)  the  utilization  of  tribal 
land  and  other  resources,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  means  of  developing  the  skill 
and  aptitudes  required  for  such  utilization; 
(f)  problems  of  fractional  heirships  and  the 
means  of  solving  them;  and  (g)  the  adequacy 
and  cost  of  attorney  eervlces  for  Indians 
and  Indian  tribes. 

(fl)  The  status,  progress,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Territories  and  Insular  poeees- 
slons  of  the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Including  particularly  operations  under  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended;  the  return  of  federally  held  lands 
In  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  to  local  control 
and  ownership;  an  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  Puerto  Rico  Commonwealth  Act  of 
1952;  the  operation  and  administration  of 
the  Revised  Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  of 
1954.  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act  of 
1949,  and  the  Guam  Organic  Act  of  1950,  all 
as  amended  (with  especial  attention,  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  to  the  tax  structure  and 
financial  problems  of  the  government  of 
Guam);  local  conditions  bearing  upon  and 
the  provisions  to  be  included  in  an  organic 
act  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  matters  affecting  American  Samoa, 
and  problems  concerning  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  making  such 
Investigations  and  studies  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  may  sit.  hold 
hearings,  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  the  Pacific  flag  areas  of  the 
United  States  as  the  nature  of  the  Investi- 
gation or  study  requires;  may  do  so  not  only 
during  the  session  but  also  during  periods 
of  recess  and  adjournment;  and  may  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  designated  by  him 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

Sec.  3.  In  addition,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mittee may  be  Informed  as  to  what  other 
nations  are  doing  In  the  field  of  water  re- 
sources development  and  because  such  In- 
formation will  be  of  value  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  committee  In  consideration  of 
matters  within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
and  Is  pertinent  to  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee under  rule  XI.  clause  26.  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  a  special  subcommittee  of  not 
more  than  three  members  of  the  committee, 
accompanied  by  not  more  than  two  members 
of  Its  staff,  may  visit  and.  If  found  appro- 
priate, hold  hearings  at  such  places  outside 
the  United  States  as  the  chairman  may  des- 
ignate during  adjournment  of  the  House  and 
shall  report  Its  findings  to  the  House. 


'    With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  B,  line  a,  strike  out  "its  Terrltorlee 
and  poeMsslona.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Truat  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  PaolOc 
nag  areaa  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  S,  line  15,  Insert: 

"Provided.  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

The     committee     amendment     wai 
agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  S,  line  18,  strike  out  section  8. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble.    

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration  I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  20)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  effective  from  January  4, 
1959.  the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and 
study  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
19.  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  SISO.OOO.  Including  expenditures 
for  the  emplo3nnent  of  a  special  counsel.  In- 
vestigators, attorneys,  experts,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  usslstante,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorl2:ed  by  such  com- 
mute or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  to  yield  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  to  ask  him  to  explain  to  the 
House  the  procedure  under  which  the 
subcommittee  of  which  he  is  chairman 
has  unanimously  approved  these  sev- 
eral resolutions  after  full  hearings  and 
that  the  entire  Committee  on  House 
Administration  has  also  unanimously 
approved  these  several  resolutions. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  sub- 
committee passed  every  one  of  these  res- 
olutions we  have  by  unanimous  vote,  and 
also  the  full  committee  by  imanimous 
vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line 
1,  strike  out  "4"  and  Insert  "3". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 
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CLIRK  FOR  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
TREATY  PARLXAMKNTARIANS' 
CONnCRENCE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  bj  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  86)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

jte«o(t>ed.  That,  effecUve  January  8,  19W. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Houae  Delegation  of  the 
United  SUtee  Group  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  ParlUmentarlane'  Conferenc«  U 
authorlaed,  unUl  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
to  employ  a  cierk  to  t>e  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Houee  of  Repreeentatlvee 
at  a  rate  of  baelc  oompenaatlon  not  to 
•seeed  $6,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemAD  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  OR086.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  tell  us  something  about  this 
propoeed  new  employee?  This  saUnr  of 
$6,000  is  base:  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  OROes.    What  would  be  the  total 

salary? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.   About  eleren  thousand 

and  some  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  necessity 
for  this  clerk? 

Mr.  FPSedEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oliio 
I  Mr.  HatsI  to  explain  that,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  explain  the  matter  to  the  gentle- 
man. This  organization  consists  of  200 
members  of  the  various  parliaments  of 
the  15  NATO  countries  who  have  been 
meeting  for  the  past  4  years  in  Paris. 
This  year  they  are  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, and  It  is  necessary  to  have  someone 
to  make  the  necessary  nimierous  ar- 
rangements relative  to  a  meeting  place, 
translators,  and  so  forth,  to  get  this  con- 
ference imder  way.  The  French  have 
done  this  for  4  years  and  have  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  on  it.  I 
might  say  that  I  have  cleared  this  with 
the  Speaker.  We  thought  that  It  was 
fair  that  for  this  fifth  conference— this 
will  not  be  held  necessarily  once  every  5 
years  here;  It  may  not  come  here  again 
for  10  years,  but  we  felt  that  we  ought 
to  do  our  part  in  having  this  conference 
in  the  United  Stotes  this  fifth  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  M  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  where  is  this  gentleman 
going  to  be  parked?  What  provision  is 
going  to  be  made  for  office  space? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  asked  the  l^;>eaker 
to  try  to  find  me  a  room  for  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
How  has  this  NATO  parliamentary  con- 
ference been  able  to  operate  in  the  past 
without  this  $12.000-a-year  employee? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Because  we  have  not  had 
the  meeting  here  In  the  past.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  invited  him 
to  apply  to  be  a  delegate  from  his  side 
to  this  conference  and  he  would  have 
learned  something  about  it.  But  he  did 
not  want  to  do  that.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  reconsider. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  not  interested  In  two  or  three 
Junkets  a  year   to   foreign  countries. 


That  is  all  this  organisation  amounts  to. 
It  is  a  Junketing  orgaoiEation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
The  8PEABXR.    The  gentleman  win 
•tote  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  privileged  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Feixdbl]  has  the  floor. 
If  he  does  not  yield  for  that  purpose, 
the  gentleman  may  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  yield  for  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  llmltotion 
upon  the  employment  of  this  flunkey  for 
this  junketing  organization?  There  Is 
none,  is  there? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yet;  there  is.  Our 
committee  studied  this  matter  very 
thoroughly.  It  passed  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  It  was  thoroughly  gone  into. 
We  felt  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  your  resolution, 
what  is  the  termination  date  for  the 
services  of  this  individual? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  only  for  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  what  the 
resolution  says. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  Is  for  the  86th 
Congress:  it  is  not  to  continue  after 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  gentleman's 
resolution,  he  may  be  continued  on  in- 
definitely; is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No;  it  is  just  for  the 
86th  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  way  the  resolution  is  writ- 
ten it  would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chair.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out 
also,  since  I  have  been  chairman  of  this 
group,  since  its  inception,  there  has  not 
been  a  year  that  I  have  failed  to  return 
at  least  one-third  or  more  of  the  money 
allocated  for  the  expenses  of  the  group. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  would  trust  my 
good  judgment  not  to  abuse  this  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  h<H>e  the  gen- 
tleman would  turn  back  some  mmey, 
because  he  and  his  fellow  Junketeers 
have  been  u^ng  MATS  for  transporta- 
ticMi.  You  have  been  using  offices  of  the 
armed  services,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
to  havd  your  group  around  Europe,  to 
take  care  of  your  baggage,  and  so  forth. 
I  should  think  you  would  turn  back  some 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this  res- 
olution, and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Tbe  SPEAKER.    The  questimi  is  on 
the  resolution. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quOTum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man withdraw  his  point  of  order  for  a 
moment? 

The  SPEAKER.  Nothing  can  be  done 
imless  the  gentleman  frwn  Iowa  with- 
draws his  point  of  order. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  wiU  withdraw  it  tem- 
porarily. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution  be  post- 
poned until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  object.  We  will  have 
a  quorum  then  and  there  will  be  no 
vote  on  this  thing.  I  have  been  through 
thU  process  before. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man withdraw  his  point  of  order  foi  a 
m<Mnent? 

Mr.  GROSS.    No. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  cannot  control  the  entire  House 
when  I  make  that  unanimous-consent 
request.  The  gentleman  knows  that  I 
would  not  be  a  party  to  any  effort  of 
that  nature.  If  the  gentleman  does  not 
object.  Insofar  as  the  stotement  by  me 
might  be  observed  by  other  Members.  I 
hope  that  when  we  meet  on  Monday 
next  nobody  will  make  a  point  of  order 
to  establish  a  quorvun  to  prevent  the 
gentleman  from  getting  a  roUcall  vote 
on  the  resolution  and  thereby  compel 
the  gentleman  to  get  a  constitutional 
quonmi.    That  is  all  I  can  do. 

Mr.  HALLECK,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield.  I  think  it  is  fair 
that  I  should  say  that  the  gentlwnan 
from  Massachusetts  spoke  to  me  about 
the  fact  that  if  any  votes  were  to  be  had 
today  they  would  go  over  to  Monday.  I 
agreed  to  that  for  reasons  which  seemed 
to  be  cOTnpletcly  adequate.  I  might  say 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that  I  appreciate 
his  attitude,  but  if  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation as  it  exists  at  the  moment,  if  he 
Insists  upon  action  being  had  at  this 
time,  of  course  it  would  be  within  the 
province  of  the  majority  leader  to  move 
that  the  House  adjourn.  The  House 
would  meet  on  Monday.  Then,  if  any- 
body wanted  to  have  a  quonmi  call, 
which  I  certainly  trust  he  would  not,  the 
jgentleman  could  get  his  record  vote. 
But  If  the  House  did  adjourn  over  xmtil 
Monday,  if  the  thing  which  the  genUe- 
man fears  were  to  come  to  pass  by  reason 
of  the  action  of  going  over  to  Monday, 
there  still  would  be  available  to  anyone 
who  wanted  to  exercise  it  the  right  to  get 
a  record  vote. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentlMnan  is 
correct.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts make  the  observation  that  he  hopes 
nobody  will  make  a  point  of  order  for 
the  purpose  of  estobUshing  a  quorum. 
However.  I  shall  move  to  adjourn  the 
House  if  the  gentleman  insists;  but  on 
Monday  next  that  wiU  XK)t  apply.  I 
would  not  feel  then  that  my  urging  of 
all  Members  not  to  make  a  point  of 
order  to  establish  a  quorum  would  be 
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What  was   the   total   expenditure   last 
year? 


out  of  the  contli^ent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers    authorized    by    such    committee. 


ment,  travel,  and  subsistence  of  attorneys, 
experts,  and  corsultants  (Including  person- 


and  of  other  recreational  developmenta  on 
public  lands  or  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  or 
adectlng  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


the  United  States  as  the  chairman  may  des- 
ignate during  adjournment  of  the  House  and 
shall  report  Its  findings  to  the  House. 


rne  resolution  was  agreea  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


Junkets   a   year   to   foreign   countries,    tne  resoiuuon. 
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applicable,  because  the  gentleman  has 
given  me  nothing  in  response  to  my  ef- 
fort to  cooperate  with  him  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  his  desire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  go  along  with  the 
gentleman  Just  once  more. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Do  not  say  "once 
more,"  just  say  the  gentleman  will  go 
along. 

Mr.  GROSS,    Just  once  more. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  majority  leader  tell  me  why  the  vote 
on  this  matter  cannot  go  over,  and  move 
to  postpone  the  vote  on  these  things  im- 
til  Monday?  The  gentleman  knows  very 
well  that  you  could  not  get  a  record  vote 
on  it  today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  contradict  the  gentleman  on  par- 
liamentary law,  because  I  recognize  his 
superior  knowledge. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
care  for  that  kind  of  insult,  and  I  object. 
I  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  cannot  have 
that  statement  here  and  get  away  with 
it.  When  the  gentleman  gets  onto  that 
kind  of  language,  he  is  through  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  I  have  ruffled 
the  gentleman,  I  am  sorry.  It  is  just  a 
little  Jocular  game. 

I  renew  my  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  that  the  further  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution  go  over  until  Mon- 
day next? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  82)  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  inquiries  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  81.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  4,  1959, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies,  in- 
vestigations, and  Inquiries  authorized  by 
H.  Res.  81,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  incurred 
by  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,  including  expendi- 
tures for  employment,  travel,  and  subsistence 
of  accountants,  experts,  investigators,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House,  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  1,  strike  out  "4"  and  Insert  "3." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 

/  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 


ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  79)  to  provide  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigations  and  stud- 
ies authorized  by  House  Resolution  78, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1959.  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  In- 
vestigations and  studies  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
78,  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  acting  as  a  vi?hole  or  by  subconunlt- 
tee.  not  to  exceed  $75,000.  Including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Hoase  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  If  not  otherwise  of- 
ficially engaged. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  thi  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  92)  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  4.  1959. 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
Investigations  authorized  by  H.  Res.  127  of 
the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  Incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  experts,  special  counsel,  clerical. 
stonogTaphic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
Incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  In  the  activities  of  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  conunlttee 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 


On  line  1,  strike  out 
On  line  3,  strike  out  ' 


"4'*  and  Insert  "3." 
127"  and  insert  "27. 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  this  compare 
with  the  appropriation  of  last  year? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  aiuwer 
the  gentleman's  inquiry? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  same  appropriation.  The  appropri- 
ation is  in  exactly  the  same  amount  as 
it  was  last  year.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary returned  upwards  of  $10,000  of 
this  appropriation. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE     ON     PUBLIC     WORKS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  107)  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  inquiries  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  91,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
con.sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1959. 
the  expenses  of  tlie  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
91  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $125,000.  including  expenditure*  for 
the  employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  experts,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  and  all  expenses  necessary 
for  travel  and  subsistence  Incurred  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  while  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  as  the  chairman  deems 
necessary,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  a.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conimittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  108)  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  in- 
vestigations authorized  by  rule  XI  (8) 
incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  4.  1950. 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  by  rule  XI(8)  In- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $640,000,  Including  ex- 
penditures for  employment  of  experts,  special 
counsel,  and  clerical,  stenographic  and  othsr 
assistants,  which  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  said  committee  or  sub- 
committees within  and  without  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  said  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Comndttee  on 
House  Administration. 

8xc.  3.  The  official  stenographers  to  ooin- 
mlttees  may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwla* 
officially  engaged. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  "4"  and  Insert  "8." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  $640,000  for  th« 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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What  was  the   total  expenditure  last 
year?         

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  $1,175,000,  of  which 
they  returned  around  $75,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  Just  the  first 
installment? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  Is  for  the  first 
session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  true  of  all  of 
these  resolutions? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  Not  all  of  them. 
Some  are  for  2  years,  and  others  are  for 
only  1  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  Just  the  down- 
payment? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  not  a  down- 
payment.  They  feel  they  need  this 
money  to  continue  their  work.  They 
have  saved  the  Government  over  $124 
million  last  year  alone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  report. 
I  do  not  doubt  the  gentleman's  word, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  the  ways  by  which 
all  of  this  money  was  saved. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  have  It  all  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  Just  a  first  pay- 
ment? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  for  the  first 
session. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  is  a  conm:iittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  proper  people  on  both 
sides  to  hear  these  various  committees 
and  decide  whether  their  requests  are 
Justified  or  not.  This  committee  unani- 
mously decided  that  this  amoimt  had 
been  Justified  by  the  committee.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  an  expert  on 
this  matter,  probably  he  could  prevail 
on  his  side  to  put  him  on  the  committee, 
and  then  he  could  make  a  first-hand  de- 
cision about  the  matter.  But  if  a  com- 
mittee comes  in  and  shows  that  they 
need  this  money,  we  will  give  it  to  them, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  intend  to  apol- 
ogize to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
asking  questions  concerning  these  ap- 
propriations. I  will  probably  ask  some 
more.  I  am  sure  we  can  rely  on  all 
of  the  committees  of  Congress  to  give 
us  the  information  we  want,  but  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  ask  questions  and  that  I  intend 
to  do,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  not- 
withstanding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VErTKRANS* 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  present  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  126)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  the  investi- 
gation and  study  authoiind  by  H.  Res.  101 
of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  incurred  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subconunlttee,  not  to  exceed 
$110,000,  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  experts,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 


out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof  and  approved 
by  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
Sec.  3.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  1,  after  the  word  "That"  in- 
sert "effective  from  January  3,  1959". 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE    ON    HOUSE    ADMItJIS- 
TRATION 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  131)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That.  In  carrying  out  Its  duties 
during  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  AdmlnlEtratlon  is  author- 
ized to  Incur  such  expenses  (not  in  excess 
of  $10,000)  as  its  deems  advisable.  Such 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  approved  by  such  conunlttee.  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  thereof. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


INVESTIGATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  present  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  136)  and  ask  for  its  inune- 
diate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolr)ed.  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1959,  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  conducted  pxirsuant  to  H.  Res.  56, 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $125,000,  including 
expenditures  for  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Hotise  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENiZS  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Spesiker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration I  call  up  a  privileged  resolu- 
ti(m  (H.  Res.  139)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1959, 
the  expenses  of  the  studies,  InvestlgationB, 
and  inqtilries  authorlBed  by  H.  Res.  133  in- 
ctirred  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  acting  as  a  whole  or  as  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,  including  expenditures  for  employ- 


ment, travel,  and  subsistence  of  attorneys, 
experts,  and  corsultants  (including  person- 
nel of  the  Library  of  Congress  performing 
services  on  reimbiirsable  detail)  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee or  duly  authorled  subcommittee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  yield  gladly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  what  was  known 
last  year  as  the  Outer  Space  Committee? 

Mr.  yuAh'.DiFi.  Last  year  it  wjis  a 
temporary  committee  referred  to  as  the 
Outer  Space  Committee.  The  oflScial 
name  was  the  Committee  on  Astronau- 
tics and  Space  Exploration.  This  year 
it  is  a  permanent  committee  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  was  appro- 
priated last  year? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  Outer  Space 
Committee  received  $185,000  of  which 
they  returned  $90,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  pretty  substan- 
tial Jump,  is  it  not — $300,000  as  the  first 
bite? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  Is  very  substantial. 
This  committee  deals  with  a  very  in- 
volved subject,  and  we  do  not  know  how 
much  they  will  need.  Certainly  if  they 
do  not  need  the  money  they  can  return 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Again,  this  Is  the  first 
installment. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  These  are  not  Install- 
ments. We  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
enough  for  all  their  activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.    We  certainly  hope  so. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  This  is 
a  new  committee  and,  of  course,  its  prob- 
lems are  new.  It  is  blazing  a  trail.  If 
we  need  the  services  of  experts  from  the 
departments  they  should  be  available. 
It  seems  to  me  the  committee  could  do 
a  good  Job  and  return  some  of  the  money 
in  this  instance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly  we  need  to 
start  blazing  a  trail  now  in  the  matter 
of  the  economy.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  do  everything  possible  to 
hold  down  the  expenditiu-es  of  this  com- 
mittee instead  of  coming  back  here  for 
another  three,  four,  or  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  later  on. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  observatioiL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  cm 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACnVITIES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  137)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3,  1959. 
expenses  of  conducting  tbe  Investigations 
authorized  by  section  18  ot  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  In- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $327,000.  Including  ex- 
penditures for  employment  of  such  experts, 
special  counsel.  Investigators,  and  such  cler- 
ical, stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and 
which  shall  also  be  available  for  expenses  In- 
curred by  said  committee  or  subcommittees 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  said  committee  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  official  stenographers  to 
committees  may  be  used  at  all  hearings,  if 
not  otherwise  officially  engaged. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chair  indicated  earlier  that  the  manager 
of  a  bill  in  the  House,  in  this  instance 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
FriedklI,  may  exerci.se  hi^^scretion  as 
to  the  reason  for  yielding  to  another 
Member;  is  it  correct  that  it  is  the  gen- 
tleman's prerogative  to  inquire  from  the 
Member  requesting  that  he  yield,  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Member  makes 
the  request?  In  other  words,  in  the  im- 
mediate case,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land has  the  ripht  to  predetermine  the 
intent  of  those  who  wish  him  to  yield.  If 
to  yield  is  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  the 
gentleman  may  decline  to  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
entire  discretion  as  to  whether  he  will 
yield  or  not  and  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mi-.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man very  briefly. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  very 
much  that  again,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  I 
find  myself  rising  to  vote  "No"  and  mak- 
ing known  my  position  with  regard  to  my 
opposition  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  want 
to  congratulate  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities for  their  continual  attempts  to  try 
to  rectify  and  eliminate  some  of  the  evils 
that  have  been  going  on  in  this  particu- 
lar committee  since  its  inception  several 
years  aso.  I  am  sure  it  can  be  done.  I 
say,  without  fear  of  disturbing  the  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  without  contra- 
diction, that  mo  it  of  you  who  have  served 
in  the  House  over  a  long  period  of  time 
will  remember  the  day  when  this  com- 
mittee was  chairmanned  by  former  Con- 
gressman Parnell  Thomas,  by  Congress- 
man Martin  Dies,  and  then  by  Congress- 
man Rankin,  of  Mississippi.  I  came  in 
during  the  days  of  Congre!5sman  Ran- 
kin's administration. 

I  say  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalterI,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  that  I  remember  the  days  in 
the  history  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 


American  Activities  that  the  said  gen- 
tleman put  up  a  flght  against  policies 
and  procedures  of  former  chairmen  and 
administrations  to  clean  this  committee 
up  and  put  it  on  a  properly  functioning 
basis;  with  its  conduct  and  procedures 
such  that  it  could  and  would  carry  on 
its  hearings  and  investigations  with  a 
great  deal  more  responsibility  and  fair- 
ness and  free  from  witch  hunts  and 
smear,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
with  many  well-intentioned  people. 

That  is  the  day  I  am  looking  for  and 
I  hope  I  will  be  a  Member  of  Congress 
loiis:  enough  to  vote  for  and  be  able  to 
support  this  resolution. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  2  min- 
utes allowed  me  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FrtlEDEL.     For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  yield  first  to  oiTer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  to  a  more  realistic  figure, 
but  I  understand  he  does  not  wish 
to  yield  for  that  purnose. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  £ay  that  I  regret,  of  course,  it  is  im- 
possible to  offer  an  amendment  to  some- 
what reduce  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  being  given  to  this  committee.  In  the 
first  place  I  would  point  out  that  the 
amount  of  money  which  it  is  receiving 
is  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  being  given  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  to  practically  all  the  other 
standing  committees  of  this  House. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  this  subject 
is  foreclosed,  there  is  no  point  in  going 
into  that  in  greater  detail  at  this  time. 

May  I  say  I  agree  heartily  with  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
ne5;ota  [Mr.  WierI.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  the  proper  test  of  the  sentiments 
of  this  House  and  its  willingness  to  try 
to  .see  that  the  rights  of  individuals  are 
protected  in  our  country,  as  well  as  pro- 
tecting our  country  from  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  will  come  on  the  question  of 
v.hether  or  not  we  succe.ssfully  either  re- 
vise the  mandate  of  the  committee  as 
indicated  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
or  we  are  able  to  take  such  other  action 
as  will  assure  this  House  that  a  commit- 
tee will  proceed  within  the  proper  limi- 
tations of  its  constitutional  functions. 
I  have  asked  and  will  press  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  hear- 
ing on  one  or  all  of  the  resolutions  intro- 
duced on  this  vital  matter. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

THE  PUTNAM  LETTER 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  ColmxrI  may 
extend  his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the 

Recohd. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In 
the  early  formative  days  of  this  splendid 
yovmg  Republic,  when  the  American  pa- 
triots were  attempting  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression  of  the  British  Crown 
so  that  they  could  live  and  enjoy  the 
freedom  so  much  desired  by  free  men, 
theie  was  a  young  man  from  New  Eng- 
land who  achieved  everlasting  renown  as 
a  great  patriot.  He  left  his  plow  in  mid- 
field  and  took  up  aims  against  the  op- 
pressions of  British  autocracy.  Every 
school  child  in  America  remembers  this 
early  American  patriot  as  Israel  Put- 
nam. 

Today  America  is  threatened  by  a  new 
form  of  autocracy,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  This  body  has  set  itself 
up  as  some  kind  of  super-duper  legisla- 
tive body,  ever  encroaching  more  and 
more  upon  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Congress  set  up  as  the  legislative  branch 
by  the  architects  of  the  Constitution. 
Duiing  the  past  several  years  we  have 
viewed  with  alarm  the  persistent  in- 
creasing tendency  of  the  Court  to  usurp 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government. 

This  modern  Court  has  in  recent  years 
and  particulaily  within  the  last  5  years 
rendered  decision  after  decision,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  a  substantial  number 
of  constitutional  lawyers  and  jurists  are 
in  violation  of  the  10th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  inimical  to  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  States  and  to 
the  libertie.s  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  ill-con- 
ceived of  these  decisions  is  the  notorious 
school  integration  case. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  descendant  of 
that  great  early  American  patriot.  Mr. 
Carleton  PuLnani.  also  a  New  Englander, 
has  again  challenged  autocracy. 

Mr.  Putnam  is  no  southerner.  I  re- 
peat, he  is  a  New  Englander.  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  and  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  and  Columbia  Universities. 
Therefore,  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
southern  bias.  In  a  purely  objective 
manner,  he  has  forcefully  and  logically 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  that  decision  in  a 
very  forthright  open  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  thus  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  his  native 
and  beloved  United  States  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  this  Republic  which  hiS  an- 
cestor contributed  so  much  to  found. 

His  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.C  .  Octoher  13.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Dwicht  D    Eisenhowmi. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  I>ea«  M«  Prcstdknt-  A  few  days  ago  I 
was  reading  over  Justice  Frankfurter's  opin- 
ion In  the  recent  Little  Rock  case.  Three 
sentences  in  It  tempt  me  to  write  you  thle 
letter.  I  am  a  northerner,  but  I  have  spent 
a  large  part  of  my  life  as  a  business  execu- 
tive in  the  South.  I  have  »  law  degree,  but 
I  am  now  engaged  In  historical  writing. 
From  this  observation  post  I  risk  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  conunent. 

The  sentences  I  wish  to  examine  are  theee: 
"Local  customs,  however  hardened  by  time, 
are  not  decreed  in  heaven.  Habits  and  feel- 
ings   they    engender    may    be    counteracted 
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and  moderated.  Experience  attests  that 
such  local  habits  and  feeling  will  yield, 
gradually  though  this  be,  to  law  and  educa- 
tion." 

It  Is  my  personal  conviction  that  the 
local  customs  In  this  case  were  hardened 
by  time  for  a  very  good  reason,  and  that 
while  they  may  not,  as  Frankfurter  says, 
have  been  decreed  In  heaven,  they  come 
closer  to  It  than  the  current  view  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  was  particularly  puzzled 
by  Frankfurter's  remark  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  not  the  formulation  of  the  merely 
personal  views  of  the  members  of  this 
Court.  Five  minutes  before  the  Court's 
desegregation  decision,  the  Constitution 
meant  one  thing:  5  minutes  later.  It 
meant  something  else.  Only  one  thing  In- 
tervened, namely,  an  expression  of  the  per- 
sonal  views   of   the   members  of   the   Court. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute  the  point 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  Frankfurter's 
opinion  is  concerned.  The  law  must  be 
obeyed.  But  I  think  the  original  desegrega- 
tion decision  was  wrong,  that  It  ought  to  be 
reversed,  and  that  meanwhile  every  legal 
means  should  be  found,  not  to  disobey  It 
but  to  avoid  it.  Falling  this,  the  situation 
should  be  corrected  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  cannot  agree  that  tliis  Is  a  matter  In- 
volving a  few  States  as  Frankfurter  sug- 
pcsts.  The  picture  In  reality  Is  of  a  Court, 
by  one  sudden  edict,  forcing  up>on  the  entire 
South  a  view,  and  a  way  of  life,  with  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  population  are  In 
complete  disagreement.  Although  not  from 
the  legal.  In  (act  from  the  practical,  stand- 
point the  North,  which  does  not  have  the 
problem.  Ls  presuming  to  tell  the  South, 
which  does  have  the  problem,  what  to  do. 

To  me  there  Is  a  frightening  arrogance  In 
this  performance.  Neither  the  North,  nor 
the  Court,  has  any  holy  mandate  Inherent 
In  the  trend  of  the  times  or  the  progress  of 
liberalism  to  reform  society  In  the  South. 
In  the  matter  of  schools,  rights  to  equal 
education  are  Inseparably  bound  up  with 
rights  to  freedom  of  association  and.  In  the 
South  at  least,  may  require  that  both  be 
considered  simultaneously.  (In  using  the 
word  "association"  here.  I  mean  the  right  to 
associate  with  whom  you  please,  and  the 
right  not  to  associate  with  whom  you 
please.)  Moreover,  am  I  not  correct  In  my 
recollection  that  It  was  the  social  stigma  of 
segregation  and  Its  effect  upon  the  Negro's 
mind  and  heart  to  which  the  Court  objected 
as  much  as  to  any  other,  and  thus  that  the 
Court.  In  forcing  the  black  man's  right  to 
equal  education  was  actually  determined  to 
violate  the  white  man's  right  to  freedom 
of  association? 

In  any  case  the  crux  of  this  Issue  would 
seem  obvious;  social  status  has  to  be  earned. 
Or.  to  put  It  another  way.  equality  of  asso- 
ciation has  to  be  mutually  agreed  to  and 
mutually  desired.  It  cannot  be  achieved  by 
legal  nat.  Personally,  I  feel  only  affection  for 
the  Negro.  But  there  are  facta  that  have  to 
be  faced.  Any  man  with  two  eyes  in  his  head 
can  observe  a  Negro  settlement  In  the  Congo, 
can  study  the  pureblooded  African  In  his 
native  habitat  as  he  exists  when  left  on  his 
own  resources,  can  compare  this  settlement 
with  London  or  Paris,  and  can  draw  his  own 
conclusions  regarding  relative  levels  of  char- 
acter and  Intelligence — or  that  combination 
of  character  and  Intelligence  which  Is  civili- 
zation. Finally,  he  can  Inquire  as  to  the 
number  of  pureblooded  blacks  who  have  made 
contributions  to  great  literature  or  engineer- 
ing or  medicine  or  philosophy  or  abstract 
science.  ( I  do  not  Include  singing  or  athletics 
as  these  are  not  primarily  matters  of  charac- 
ter and  intelligence.)  Nor  Is  there  any  valid- 
ity to  the  argument  that  the  Negro  hasnt 
been  given  a  chance.  We  were  all  In  caves  or 
trees  originally.  The  progress  wWch  the 
pureblooded  black  has  made  when  left  to 
himself,  with  a  minimum  of  white  help  or 


hindrance,  genetically  or  otherwise,  can  be 
measured  today  In  the  Congo. 

Lord  Bryce,  a  dlstlng\ilshed  and  Impartial 
foreign  observer,  presented  the  situation  ac- 
curately In  his  "American  Commonwealth" 
when  he  wrote  In  1880: 

"History  Is  a  record  of  the  progress  to- 
ward civilization  of  races  originally  barba- 
rous. But  that  progress  has  In  all  cases 
been  slow  and  gradual.  Utterly  dissimilar 
Is  the  case  of  the  African  Negro,  caught  up  In 
and  whirled  along  with  the  swift  movement 
of  the  American  democracy.  In  It  we  have  a 
singular  Juxtaposition  of  the  most  primitive 
and  the  most  recent,  the  most  rudimentary 
and  the  most  highly  developed,  types  of 
culture.  A  body  of  savages  is  violently 
carried  across  the  ocean  and  set  to  work  as 
slaves  on  the  plantations  of  masters  who  are 
three  or  four  thousand  years  In  advance  of 
them  in  mental  capacity  and  moral  force. 
•  •  •  Suddenly,  even  more  suddenly  than 
they  were  torn  from  Africa,  they  find  them- 
selves, not  only  free,  but  made  full  citizens 
and  active  members  of  the  most  popular 
Government  the  world  has  seen,  treated  as 
fit  to  bear  an  equal  part  in  ruling,  not  only 
themselves,  but  also  their  recent  masters." 

One  does  not  telescope  three  or  four 
thousand  years  Into  the  78  years  since  Bryce 
wrote.  One  may  change  the  terms  of  the 
problem  by  mixed  breeding,  but  If  ever  there 
was  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  left  to  local 
option  It  would  seem  to  be  the  decision  els  to 
when  the  mixture  has  produced  an  accept- 
able amalgam  In  the  schools.  And  I  see  no 
reason  for  penalizing  a  locality  that  does 
not  choose  to  mix. 

I  would  emphatically  support  improve- 
ment of  education  In  Negro  schools.  If  and 
where  It  Is  Inferior.  Equality  of  opportunity 
and  equality  before  the  law,  when  not 
strained  to  cover  other  situations,  are  ac- 
ceptable Ideals  because  they  provide  the 
chance  to  earn  and  to  progress — and  con- 
sequently should  be  enforced  by  legal  flat 
as  far  as  Is  humanly  possible.  But  equality 
of  association,  which  desegregation  In  South- 
ern schools  Involves,  pre-supposes  a  status 
which  In  the  South  the  average  Negro  has 
not  earned.  To  force  It  upon  the  Southern 
white  win,  I  think,  meet  with  as  much  op- 
position as  the  prohibition  amendment  en- 
countered In  the  wet  States. 

Throughout  this  controversy  there  has 
been  frequent  mention  of  the  equality  of 
man  as  a  broad  social  objective.  No  propw- 
sltlon  In  recent  years  has  been  clouded  by 
more  loose  thinking.  Not  many  of  us  would 
care  to  enter  a  poetry  contest  with  Keats, 
nor  play  chess  with  the  national  champion, 
nor  set  our  character  beside  Albert  Schweit- 
zer's. When  we  see  the  doctrine  of  equality 
contradicted  everywhere  around  us  In  fact. 
It  remains  a  mjrstery  why  so  many  of  us  con- 
tinue to  give  It  Up  service  In  theory,  and 
why  we  tolerate  the  vicious  notion  that 
status  In  any  field  need  not  be  earned. 

Pin  down  the  man  who  uses  the  word 
"equality."  and  at  once  the  evasions  and 
qualifications  begin.  As  I  recall,  you,  your- 
self, In  a  recent  statement  used  some  phrase 
to  the  effect  that  men  were  equal  In  the 
sight  of  Ood.  I  would  be  Interested  to 
know  where  In  the  Bible  you  get  your  au- 
thority for  this  conception.  There  Is  doubt- 
less authority  In  Scripture  for  the  concept 
of  potential  equality  In  the  sight  of  Ood — 
after  ecu-nlng  that  status,  and  with  various 
further  qualifications — but  where  \b  the 
authority  for  the  sort  (rf  Ipso  facto  equality 
suggested  by  yovir  context?  The  whole  Idea 
contradicts  the  bfuic  tenet  of  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  religions  that  status  Is  earned 
through  righteousness  and  Is  not  an  auto- 
matic matter.  What  is  true  of  religion  and 
righteousness  is  just  as  true  of  achievement 
In  other  fields.  And  what  Is  true  among 
Individuals  Is  Just  at  true  of  averages  among 
races. 


The  confusion  here  is  not  unlike  the  con- 
fusion created  by  some  leftwlng  writers 
between  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  love.  The  command 
to  love  your  neighbor  Is  not  a  command 
either  to  consider  your  neighbor  your  equal, 
or  yourself  his  equal:  perhaps  the  purest 
example  of  great  love  without  equality  Is 
the  love  between  parent  and  chUd.  In  fact 
the  equality  doctrine  as  a  whole,  except 
when  surrounded  by  a  plethora  of  quali- 
fications, is  so  untenable  that  It  falls  to 
pieces,  at  the  slightest  thoughtful  exami- 
nation. 

Frankfurter  closes  his  opinion  with  a 
quotation  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  whom 
the  Negro  owes  more  than  to  any  other 
man.  I,  too,  would  like  to  quote  from  Lin- 
coln. At  Charleston,  m.,  in  September  1868 
In  a  debate  with  Douglas,  Lincoln  said: 

"I  am  not.  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor 
of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and 
political  equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races:  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  In  favor 
of  making  voters  or  Jurors  of  Negroes,  nor 
qtiallfylng  them  to  hold  office  •  •  •.  I  will 
say  in  addition  to  this  that  there  Is  a 
physical  difference  between  the  white  and 
black  races  which  I  believe  will  ever  forbid 
the  two  races  living  together  on  terms  of 
social  and  political  equality.  And  Inasmuch 
as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  re- 
main together,  there  must  be  the  position 
of  superior  and  inferior,  and  I  as  much  as 
any  other  man  am  in  favor  of  having  the 
superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race." 

The  extent  to  which  Lincoln  would  have 
modified  these  views  today,  or  may  have 
modified  them  before  his  death,  is  a  moot 
question,  but  It  is  clear  on  Its  face  that  he 
would  not  have  been  In  sympathy  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  on  desegregation. 
Many  historians  have  felt  that  when  Lincoln 
died  the  South  lost  the  best  friend  it  had. 
This  also  may  be  moot,  but  again  It  seems 
clear  that  for  94  years — from  the  horrors  of 
Reconstruction  through  the  Supreme  Court's 
desegregation  decision — the  North  has  been 
trying  to  force  the  black  man  down  the 
white  southerner's  throat,  and  It  Is  a  miracle 
that  relations  between  the  races  m  the  South 
have  progressed  as  well  as  they  have. 

Perhaps  the  most  dlscouraiglng  spectacle 
is  the  spectacle  of  northern  newspapers 
dwelling  with  pleasure  upon  the  predica- 
ment of  the  southern  parent  who  Is  forced 
to  choose  between  desegregation  and  no 
school  at  all  for  his  child.  It  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  these  papers  that  this  is  the 
cruelest  sort  of  blackmail;  that  the  North 
is  virtually  putting  a  pistol  at  the  head  of 
the  southern  parent  In  a  gestiu-e  which  every 
northerner  must  contemplate  with  shame. 

Indeed,  there  now  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  Court's  recent  decision  has  set  back  the 
cause  of  the  Negro  In  the  South  by  a  gen- 
eration. He  may  force  his  way  into  white 
schools,  but  he  will  not  force  his  way  Into 
white  hearts  nor  earn  the  respect  he  seeks. 
What  evolution  was  slowly  and  wisely 
achieving,  revolution  has  now  arrested,  and 
the  trail  of  bitterness  will  lead  far. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CAKLrrON   PlTTNAB*. 


A  STTTCH  IN  TIME  FOR  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AREAS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  had  the  honor  of  introducing  a  bill 
which  is  similar  to  one  introduced  in  thl« 
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body  the  other  day  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood],  and  in  the  other  body  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  some  40  other  Members  of  that  body, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Like 
theirs  my  bill  is  also  a  bill  to  establish 
an  eflfective  program  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment and  underemployment  in 
certain  economically  depressed  areas. 

In  my  judgment  no  legislation  is  more 
urgently  needed  in  the  country  today 
because  of  the  fact  that  unemployment 
continues  to  haunt  many  of  our  major 
areas  and  according  to  surveys  which 
have  appeared  recently  in  the  press  even 
the  most  encouraging  economists  expect 
that  a  large  measure  of  this  unemploy- 
ment will  continue  to  be  with  us  for  many 
months  to  come.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  can  be  acted  on  quickly  and 
can  be  passed  into  law  and  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  aspect 
of  the  bill  which  has  been  introduced  In 
this  body  and  in  the  other  body  that 
seriously  disturbs  me  and  that  is  the 
requirement  in  section  5(a)  that  a  com- 
munity which  is  suffering  from  between 
6  to  9  percent  of  unemployment  is  re- 
quired to  endure  that  level  of  unemploy- 
ment for  a  period  of  at  least  18  months 
before  becoming  riigible  for  the  assist- 
ance and  relief  provided  for  by  the  legis- 
lation. I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
In  this  body  the  great  industrial  center 
of  Schenectady,  one  of  the  really  great 
industrial  centers  of  the  United  States. 
Schenectady  has  been  suffering  from  6 
percent  unemployment  for  a  period  of 
nearly  a  year,  and  also  suffered  a  similar 
level  of  unemployment  for  more  than  a 
year  during  the  period  from  May  1954 
to  July  of  1955.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood],  Schenectady 
could  expect  no  relief  under  this  legisla- 
tion until  December  of  1959,  although 
two  other  areas  in  my  district,  Olovers- 
ville  and  Johnstown  with  13.7  percent 
and  Amsterdam  with  18  percent,  would 
be  eligible  for  relief  in  April  1959  and 
In  March  1959. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
requirement  that  a  level  of  6  percent 
unemployment  must  continue  for  a  full 
18  months,  especially  when  the  overall 
economic  level  is  rising,  is  unnecessarily 
restrictive.  We  all  know  that  a  stitch 
In  time  saves  nine  and  that  sometimes 
a  person  who  delays  too  long  in  getting 
to  the  doctor  will  arrive  too  late  for 
medical  assistance  to  do  much  good.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  same  situation  may 
exist  with  regard  to  current  regional  un- 
emplosrment.  If  we  arbitrarily  require 
that  a  community  suffering  for  a  full 
year  in  these  days  from  this  high  a  level 
of  unemployment  must  continue  to  suffer 
that  high  level  of  unemployment  for  an- 
other 6  months  before  relief  can  be  made 
available,  we  may  be  creating  even 
more  severe  conditions  of  economic 
distress  which  will  be  harder  to  correct 
than  if  aid  had  been  applied  more 
quickly. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  differs  in  one  impor- 
tant respect  from  the  bill  submitted  by 


my  colleagues  in  that  It  provides  that  a 
community  can  qualify  for  assistance  if 
it  has  suffered  from  at  least  6  percent 
unemployment  for  a  period  g#^12  months. 
Under  my  bill  we  can  get  the  f  eUef  going 
more  quickly,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  areas 
of  the  country  which  need  it,  and  we  can 
be  hopeful  that  the  doctor  will  arrive 
before  the  patient  has  expired. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  body  and 
the  other  body  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  committees  who  will  be 
considering  this  legislation  to  give  this 
matter  their  earnest  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  RESOLUTION: 
AMERICAN  FARM  PRODUCTION  A 
FORCE  FOR  FREEDOM  AND  PEACE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  obiectlon. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
1958  the  American  farmer  again  demon- 
strated his  productive  genius  by  har- 
vesting one  of  the  largest  crops  in  our 
Nation's  history  despite  severe  acreage 
limitations.  This  bounteous  production 
is  the  envy  of  a  world  in  which  two-thirds 
of  the  population  is  undernourished. 

Clearly  recognizing  the  potent  role  of 
food  in  a  hungry  world,  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  has  called  for  a  gigantic  ag- 
ricultural development  program,  includ- 
ing the  cultivation  of  some  90  million 
acres  of  marginal  virgin  lands,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  put  the  Soviet  Union  ahead  of 
America  in  the  production  of  food. 
Ironically  enough,  our  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  many  other  Americans  si- 
multaneously bemoan  our  mountainous 
surpluses  as  the  number  one  problem 
facing  the  American  farmer. 

It  is  my  own  strong  conviction  that, 
properly  utilized,  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance can  be  a  blessing  to  us  and  to 
the  world.  Surplxis  food  can  be  a  great 
instrimient  to  relate  our  spiritual  heri- 
tage and  moral  precepts  to  a  suffering 
mankind.  Surely  we  do  not  want  to 
hide  the  candle  of  compassion  under 
our  bushels  of  surplus  food.  Would  we 
not  better  fulfill  our  role  as  a  great 
democratic  Nation  by  following  the 
timeless  advice: 

Thou  sbalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy 
brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy. 

PARADOX    or    HUNCXR    AND    ABT7NDANCI 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  tragic  paradox 
of  abundance  in  a  world  of  need  stems 
largely  from  narrow  vision.  Instead  of 
viewing  our  agricultural  wealth  as  a 
positive  tool  of  foreign  policy,  we  have 
adopted  the  attitude  that  foreign  food 
programs  are  merely  a  way — said  a 
rather  ineffective  one  at  that — to  siphon 
off  agricultural  surpluses.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  President's  budget  message: 

Sales  of  farm  commodities  for  foreign 
oturencles  under  title  I  of  this  act  (the 
Agricultviral  Development  and  AaslBtance 
Act)  and  donations  of  commodities  for  re- 
lief purposes  imder  title  II  have  provided 


a  temporary  method  of  coping  with  some 
of  the  continuing  excess  production  of  farm 
commodities. 

Instead  of  congratulating  the  farmer 
for  his  industry  and  positive  contribu- 
tion to  America's  wealth  and  world  in- 
fluence the  budget  message  complains 
that: 

The  continuing  heavy  Impact  of  agri- 
cultural programs  on  the  budget  Is  mainly 
the  result  ol  the  continued  high  volume 
of  agricultural  production  and  our  long  es- 
tablished and  now  largely  outmoded  system 
of  farm  price  Bupp>orts.  •  •  •  The  syBtem 
provides  production  Incentives  that  Impede 
needed  adjustments  and  encourages  the 
production  of  surpluses  which.  In  turn,  re- 
sult In  Increased  Government  outlays  for 
commodity  loans  and  purchases,  and  for 
storage  and  Interest  costs. 

The  pressing  needs  in  many  areas  of 
the  world  and  the  lagging  Western  re- 
sponse has  been  described  by  many  ob- 
servers but  never  more  pungently  than 
by  Comdr.  Sir  Robert  Jackson  In  the 
October  1958  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  authors  wide  experience  as  an  ad- 
ministrator in  underdeveloped  areas 
gives  his  words  a  ring  of  urgency  and 
authenticity : 

It  is  a  heartbreaking  experience  to  live  with 
people  who  so  clearly  need  assistance,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  know  that  the  great  mass 
of  people  In  the  West  would  respond  im- 
mediately if  they,  too.  could  have  the  same 
first-hand  knowledge.  Here  Is  a  great 
tragedy  In  the  failure  of  human  communi- 
cations, and  Increasingly  clear  evidence  that 
our  political  Institutions  have  so  far  shown 
themselves  incapable  of  dealing  effectively 
with  one  of  the  basic  problems  of  our  age. 

Must  one  be  driven  to  believe  that  we  have 
lost  our  sense  of  reality  and  that  we  can  no 
longer  recognize  the  obvious?  Can  we 
visualize  only  the  Inhuman  outline  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  and  not  see  the  obvloui 
needs  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  all 
over  the  world  who  ask  nothing  more  than 
that  we  should  give  them  a  hand  In  time  so 
that  they  can  become  persons  with  a  future 
and  80  help  to  evolve  a  better  world? 

We  talk  mostly  of  these  problems  In  In- 
ternational terms  and  In  terms  of  national 
policies  and  governments.  But  never  let 
us  forget  that  the  ultimate  objective  la  the 
Individual — the  ordinary  man  and  woman 
and  child  the  world  over — who  asks  only 
that  we  should  preserve  life  and  give  hope 
for  the  future. 

As  each  day  goes  by.  and  still  the  West  faUa 
to  respond,  the  attitude  of  governments  and 
people  In  the  less  developed  countries 
changes — perhaps  Imperceptibly,  but  It 
changes.  At  present,  it  seems  to  me,  it  la 
moving  slowly,  but  as  relentlessly  as  lava 
from  a  volcano,  away  from  the  West.  If 
that  process  continues,  the  uncommitted 
areas  will  not  long  remain  uncommitted 
and  the  doors  of  Asia  and  Africa  will  be 
closed  to  the  West. 

In  the  last  analysis,  and  when  all  is  said, 
one  is  left  with  the  belief  that  this  problem 
will  never  be  resolved  untU  the  majority  of 
people  In  the  West  are  ready  to  answer 
strongly  and  affirmatively  when  that  moat 
fundamental  of  all  queatlona  la  asked,  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  Here  Is  the  test  of 
our  faith,  of  our  conscience,  of  our  Inner- 
most belief  In  the  usefulneas  and  purpoee 
of  oiu"  own  lives.  Today  we  still  have  the 
opportunity  to  act  in  a  way  which  would  do 
much  to  achieve  peace  and  security  for  a 
large  part  of  the  world,  and  Justify  our  own 
existence.  Will  we  accept  that  challenge  or 
will  we  prove  once  more  that  "where  there 
la  no  vision  the  people  perish"? 
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PXTBLIC    LAW     4  80    A     COOD     BEGINNING 

A  beginning,  and  I  think  a  significant 
beginning,  has  been  made  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  our  farm  abundance  under  the 
auspices  of  Public  Law  480  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1954  in  spite  of 
what  amounted  to  cool  opposition  from 
the  executive  branch.  Under  this  act, 
between  1954  and  July  1. 1958.  farm  com- 
modities worth  $3,934,000,000  in  terms 
of  U.S.  market  prices  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Comjnodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's storage  bins  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  peoples  whase  need  was  great. 
Of  this  amount,  by  the  terms  of  title 
III.  $622,000  in  foodstuffs  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  nonprofit  American  volun- 
tary relief  organizations  and  such  inter- 
governmental organizations  as  UNICEF. 
Church  proups  of  all  denominations  have 
vigorously  participated  in  the  program 
and  have  testified  to  its  Important  con- 
tribution with  great  enthusiasm.  Sev- 
eral years  a^o  Monsignor  Swanstrom  of 
the  Catholic  Relief  Sei-vices  testified: 

1  have  seen  the  surplus  products  of  our 
midwestern  farms  relieving  misery  In  the 
heart  of  Pakistan;  I  have  seen  our  sharing  of 
the  bounty  of  America's  produce  bring  smiles 
of  friendship  to  the  faces  of  those  In  southern 
Italy  who.  In  despair,  had  been  nirtlng  with 
communism,  and  I  have  seen  the  incredibility 
with  which  these  pifts  from  the  people  of 
America  were  first  greeted  In  the  Par  East 
where  the  whole  concept  of  aid  to  one's 
neight>or  had  not  previously  existed. 

Rev.  R.  Norris  Wilson,  of  the  Chiirch 
World  Service  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  had  this  to 
say: 

There  Ls.  of  course,  no  question  as  to  the 
tremendous  value  of  these  surplus  sharing 
program.^.  l>oTh  to  our  people  and  to  those 
receiving  materials.  There  can  be  no  more 
etTeciive  or  certain  way.  certainly  none,  that 
IS  so  Inexpensive,  for  America  to  demonstrate 
her  feeling  of  friendship  for  other  nations 
of  the  world,  no  other  way  so  perfectly  for 
the  people-to-people  concept  to  be  spread, 
no  other  way  in  which  the  unique  American 
ethic  of  human  brotherhood  can  be  brought 
into  underst.inding  by  other  petiple. 

These  accomplishments  of  the  last  4 
years  are  commendable,  but  in  respect 
to  American  resources,  world  needs,  and 
the  possible  benefits  to  U£.  foreign  pol- 
icy, they  are  indeed  embiTonic.  Despite 
efforts  to  hold  down  production,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  economic  report, 
by  Jime  30.  1959.  there  will  be  a  record 
carryover  of  1.3  billion  bushels  of  wheat, 
or  more  than  2  years  domestic  require- 
ments. There  will  also  be  large  stocks 
of  com,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  oils,  fats, 
dairy  products  and  other  goods.  Here 
are  the  instruments  with  which  we  can 
build  a  sound  economic  foreign  policy 
to  promote  peace,  stability  and  free  in- 
stitutions. Moreover,  these  building 
stones  for  world  peace  and  economic 
well-being  will  be  available  in  the  years 
ahead.  Technological  advances  will  In- 
sure that  agricultural  production  will 
continue  to  outrace  projected  popula- 
tion growth. 

FOOD  StTRPLtTSrS  AlfD  AMZIICAN  FOtKICIf  POUCT 

While  proposals  to  broaden  the  use  of 
our  farm  products  overseas  otight  to  be 
motivated  in  large  measure  by  concern 
for  our  f eUow  man.  they  are  also  predi- 
cated on  the  conviction  that  so-called 


agricultural  surpluses  can  be  a  most 
potent  arm  of  our  foreign  policy.  This 
is  not  wishful  thinking,  but  a  realistic 
projection  based  on  actual  experience 
to  date. 

In  a  careful  review  of  our  Public  Law 
480  operations  following  a  world  tour 
to  study  this  program,  Harvard  Econo- 
mist John  H.  Davis  concluded  that  suc- 
cess of  the  law  "testifies  as  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  exists  for  the  future:  to  uti- 
lize surplus  farm  products  as  a  positive 
force  for  promoting  international  peace 
and  security."  Dr.  Davis  concluded 
that: 

The  potential  of  Public  Law  480  &&  a  tool 
for  Implementing  foreign  policy  objectives 
far  exceeds  that  foreseen  in  1954  when  the 
act  was  passed.  (Address  before  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Economic 
Association  and  the  Canadian  Agricultural 
Society.  Winnipeg,  Canada.  August  20.  1958.) 

The  overall  impact  of  our  Public  Law 
430  program  with  some  exciting  recom- 
mendations for  further  implementation 
was  evaluated  last  spring  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Hubert  HuMPHRrv.  In  a  challenging 
report  entitled  "Food  and  Fiber  as  a 
Force  for  Freedom,"  Senator  Humphrey. 
who  has  led  the  way  in  this  field,  stated: 

America's  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  Is  a 
tremendous  asset  in  the  world's  struggle  for 
pe;»ce  and  freedom.  •  •  •  Food  Is  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  international  life. 
•  •  *  A  breakthrough  in  the  conquest  of 
hunger  could  be  more  significant  in  the  cold 
war  than  the  conquest  of  outer  space.  •  •  • 
Bread,  nut  guns,  may  weU  decide  mankind's 
future  destiny.  Thanks  to  our  farm  peo- 
ple, the  tJnited  States  Is  in  a  far  better 
position  than  Russia  to  lead  the  world 
toward  the  conquest  of  hunger  and  want. 
(Report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Senate,  AprU  21.  1958.) 

After  the  adoption  of  PubUc  Law  480, 
the  United  States  regained  the  approxi- 
mate proportion  of  world  trade  that  it 
enjoyed  in  the  late  1940's  and  which 
it  had  lost  in  1952  and  1953.  Without 
this  program,  the  U.S.  share  of  farm 
exports  would  have  been  cor\siderably 
smaller  over  the  past  4  years.  Not 
only  have  we  retained  our  share  of  the 
world  market  but  through  many  of  the 
programs  operating  tinder  Public  Law 
480.  we  are  developing  future  outlets. 
Market  development  is  one  of  the  stated 
aims  of  this  legislation. 

I  must  emphasize  that  although  it  has 
provisions  to  aid  the  needy,  this  is  not 
an  international  giveaway  program. 
The  great  bulk  of  products  have  been 
sold  for  foreign  ciurencies  which  have 
been  used  quite  profitably — ^measured  in 
terms  of  a  farslghted  foreign  policy — 
as  loans  for  multilateral  trade  and  eco- 
nomic development,  for  common  de- 
fense, for  market  development,  for  the 
payment  of  U.S.  obligations,  for  educa- 
tional exchange,  and  for  other  important 
uses. 

Fnirthennore,  when  one  considers  that 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  storage 
losses  averaged  nearly  $20  million  a 
year  between  1954  and  1957.  and  that 
the  average  storage  cost  in  1957  stood  at 
approximately  a  million  dollars  a  day, 
the  stated  budget  expenses  for  Public 
Law  480  are  greatly  reduced.  By  De- 
cember 1957  the  costs  to  the  Commodity 


Credit  -Corporation  until  title  I  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  totaled  $2,571  million. 
However,  the  estimated  losses  and  stor- 
age costs  which  would  have  accrued  on 
these  supplies  came  to  $2,332  million. 
Therefore  the  actual  costs  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  imder  title 
I  were  only  $239  million  during  the  first 
3  years  of  operations.  When  one  con- 
siders the  uses  to  which  counterpart 
currencies  were  put,  the  costs  actually 
are  transformed  into  profits. 

CCNCZE3SMAN    POACZ    CtT.U    rOB    LONC-TntM 

rooD  csEorrs 

As  Congress  reviews  Public  Law  480 
during  this  session.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  widen  the  horizon  of  this  vital 
program.  A  long  stride  forward  would 
be  taken  by  enactment  of  "RR.  2420,  in- 
troduced by  a  most  able  and  courageous 
champion  of  agriculture  and  world 
peace,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGEl.  This  measure  would  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  economic 
aid  policy  by  assuring  underdeveloped 
covmtries  a  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  constmiption 
on  long  term  credit  during  periods  of 
economic  development.  I  am  Introduc- 
ing similar  legislation  which  I  believe 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  Public  Law  480. 
Typical  of  the  nations  which  could  profit 
greatly  from  such  legislation  are  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Ghana.  These  countries 
provide  challenging  examples  of  friend- 
ly, free  nations  that  are  undergoing  a 
period  of  rapid  industrialization  which 
is  crucial  for  their  national  well-being, 
but  which  is  putting  an  enormotis  strain 
on  their  economic  resources.  A  painful 
shortage  of  food  and  disastrous  price  in- 
flation are  the  natural  concomitants  of 
industrial  payrolls  in  the  developing 
coimtries.  Indeed,  tmless  the  quantity 
of  food  can  be  increased,  an  exftanding 
industrial  payroll  is  a  serious  Inflation- 
ary threat.  Fiu-thermore.  available  dol- 
lar exchange  is  required  for  capital  in- 
veetments  rather  than  food  and  cloth- 
ing  if  economic  development  is  to  move 
ahead. 

If  the  United  States  intends  to  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  of  the  free  world  we 
must  provide  these  nations  during  their 
heroic  stniggle  for  betterment  with  nec- 
essary foodstuffs  from  our  overflowing 
granaries  so  that  we  relieve  some  of  the 
presstires  on  their  own  economies.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  legislation 
similar  to  the  proposals  by  Mr.  Poagx 
and  myself.  This  legislation  recognizes 
that  we  must  assure  the  developing  na- 
tions long  term  food  supplies.  They 
must  be  able  to  depend  on  such  sup- 
plies rather  than  awaiting  a  year  by 
year  extension  depending  on  the  annual 
mood  of  Congress. 

KECD  fOB  BOLD  ADMINISTaATION 

Other  measiu-es  may  be  taken  to 
broaden  Public  Law  480  and  put  it  on  a 
more  permanent  basis.  Four  years  of 
experience  have  demonstrated,  however. 
that  no  matter  how  sound  a  program, 
its  degree  of  success  bears  a  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  vigor,  boldness,  and 
imagination  of  its  administrators.  While 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  imduly  critical,  there 
appears  to  be  a  hesitation,  an  overly 
cautious,  reluctant  m;>proach,  which  has 
severely  restrained  the  scope  of  this  op- 
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eration.  The  agricultural  attach^  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  not  seeking  out 
new  markets  when  he  lacks  positive  di- 
rection from  home.  We  need  a  vigor- 
ous and  convinced  leadership  which  will 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  a 
sense  of  dedication  in  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  program. 

Unfortimately.  during  the  latter  half 
of  1957,  and  during  1958,  exports  of 
farm  products  shipped  under  Public 
Law  480  drop(>ed  sharply.  In  fiscal  1958 
total  agricultural  exports  declined  by  15 
percent.  In  1958,  30  percent  of  farm 
products  were  shipped  under  special 
programs,  mostly  imder  Public  Law  480, 
as  compared  to  40  percent  in  1957. 

BAKTKX    PROGRAM 

The  barter  program  under  title  III 
of  Public  Law  480  by  which  American 
farm  products  were  bartered  for  stra- 
tegic materials  of  a  readily  storable 
nature  came  to  a  virtual  halt  in  May 
1957.  While  the  85th  Congress  passed 
a  law  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  barter  "to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent ];x}ssible"  the  present  rate  of  $55.6 
million  in  barter  contracts  negotiated 
between  January  and  June  1958,  com- 
pares very  unfavorably  with  the  average 
6-month  rate  of  $145  million  between 
mld-1954  and  mid-1957.  The  adminis- 
tration's excuse  that  barter  tends  to  re- 
place cash  sales  did  not  hold  up  under 
committee  questioning,  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  coupling  of 
barter  and  cash  sales  tends  to  stimulate 
the  latter. 

In  addition  to  bartering  for  strategic 
materials,  the  barter  provisions  of  title 
m  could  also  serve  as  a  very  effective 
and  flexible  foreign  policy  tool  to  relieve 
temporary  economic  pressures  bearing 
on  nations  largely  dependent  on  the 
output  of  one  or  two  primary — min- 
eral— products.  These  materials  can  be 
stored  without  loss,  and  quite  cheaply. 
compared  to  the  food  products  they  re- 
place. This  is  an  area  of  international 
relations  in  which  the  U.S.S.R.  con- 
tinually outmaneuvers  us.  even  though 
we  have  the  means  to  compete  with  her 
readily  available. 

AMKKICAN    FOOD    SURPLUS    NKZO    NOT    JEOPARD- 
IZE OTHER   FOOD  EXPORTING   NATIONS 

There  appears  to  be  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  and 
particularly  the  State  Department,  that 
Public  Law  480  will  disrupt  normal  trade 
channels  and  antagonize  other  agricul- 
tiu-al  exporting  nations  such  as  Canada 
and  Australia.  Provisions  of  the  law 
make  this  highly  unlikely  and  no  cases 
of  such  disruptions  have  been  proven. 
There  would  appear  to  be  considerable 
room  left  for  expansion  of  agricultural 
exports  outside  normal  trade  channels. 
To  allay  the  fears  of  these  friendly  na- 
tions and  to  extend  to  them  the  very 
real  benefits  of  this  program,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  invite  them  to  cooperate 
in  a  mutual  food-for-peace  project. 

I  urge  our  administration  leaders  to 
revise  their  myopic  view  of  this  ex- 
tremely Important  program.  Our  agri- 
cultural surplus  is  not  primarily  a 
budgetary  headache.  Its  most  dangerous 
implication  is  the  vmfortiuiate  image  of 
an  America  wringing  her  hands  over  her 


food  abundance  In  full  vl^w  of  a  hungry, 
suffering  mankind  that  lA  trying  to  And 
a  way  to  secure  bread  without  sacrificing 
freedom. 

rOOD   FOR   PEACE    REBOLUTIOIf 

This  Congress.  I  believe,  should  ex- 
press its  urgent  desire  to  resolve  the 
paradox  of  want  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance. We  should  accelerate  our  efforts 
to  cancel  out  some  of  the  surplus  of 
empty  stomachs  in  the  world  with  the 
surplus  of  food. 

Toward  that  end  I  offer  a  "food  for 
peace"  resolution.  A  similar  resolution 
is  being  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRrr.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  resolution  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional    Record: 

VlThereafl  the  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
produced  by  the  American  farmer  U  the 
marvel  of  the  world:   and 

Whereaa  most  of  the  people  of  the  world 
are  undernourished;    and 

Whereas  the  American  people  historically 
have  been  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  In  many  nations  of  the  free  world 
vital  economic  development  programs  are 
retarded  and  political  stability  Is  threatened 
by  an  Inadequate  supply  of  food;  and 

Whereas  the  remarkable  bounty  of  the 
free  American  farmer  has  resulted  In  ac- 
cumulations of  farm  commodities  for  which 
there  Is  InsuflBclent  domestic  demand;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  seeks  to  reduce  un- 
necessary expenditures,  Including,  where 
possible,  those  for  commodity  storage  and 
for  foreign  assistance;  and 

Whereaa  the  Soviet  bloc  has  publicly  chal- 
lenged the  United  States  and  her  allies  to 
economic  competition  In  demonstrating  be- 
fore the  world  the  viability  of  their  respec- 
tive economic  systems:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  an  agricultural  abun- 
dance Is  one  of  America's  greatest  assets  for 
raising  living  standards  and  promoting 
peace  and  stability  In  the  free  world:  and 
that  Congress  favors  action  to  resolve  the 
paradox  of  American  agricultural  surpluses 
and  world  food  needs  by  more  fully  utilizing 
the  resources  of  the  American  farmer  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  United  States'  foreign 
assistance  program. 

Sec.  2.  This  concurrent  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Pood  for  Peace  Resolution." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Breeding]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  rise  and  make  a  few  re- 
marks relative  to  our  surplus  food.  I 
have  noted  with  pleasure  the  resolution 
which  has  been  Introduced  today  by  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  George  Mc- 
GovERN,  urging  that  Congress  initiate 
action  to  resolve  the  problem  of  our  great 
food  surpluses  and  world  food  needs  by 
utilizing  the  resources  of  the  American 
farmer  as  an  integral  part  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  I,  too,  am  introduc- 
ing a  similar  resolution  today. 

The  growing  moral  resiu-gence  in 
America  compels  us  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  find  solutions  to  the  economic 
distress  of  many  friendly  nations.     We 


have  in  our  own  country  a  costly  bounty 
which  could  be  turned  to  our  advantage 
and  to  that  of  the  himgry  peoples  of 
the  world.  On  November  18  of  last  year 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  before  the 
Kansas  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
at  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  at  which  time  I 
advocated  that  our  surplus  foods  be  sent 
abroad  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
hungry  nations  and  to  scale  down  for- 
eign aid  costs  in  this  country  by  sub- 
stituting food  for  dollars.  We  are 
spending  approximately  $38  to  $40  bil- 
lion per  year  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
advance  of  communism,  or  to  protect 
ourselves  and  our  free  world  friends 
from  the  Communist  threat.  I  think  it 
is  our  solemn  moral  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility to  find  the  right  solution  to 
this  problem  of  surplus  food.  Divine 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  us  the 
resources  and  the  knowledge  to  produce. 
It  is  the  American  way  to  produce  more 
and  better,  and  we  will,  of  course,  con- 
tinue in  that  way.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  shocking  to  know  that  in  our  own 
country  many  people  go  to  bed  at 
night  hungry  without  having  had 
enough  to  eat.  It  is  sickening  to  the 
soul  to  know  that  throughout  the  world, 
the  aged  and  young  children,  the  Inno- 
cent, lie  down  in  poverty  and  die  every 
day.  the  slow  death  of  starvation.  Sur- 
plus food?  No,  I  refuse  to  call  it  surplus. 
How  could  it  be  surplus  when  countless 
thousands  are  dying  because  they  do 
not  have  it.  It  is  a  result  of  ever-in- 
creasing production,  and  of  our  failure 
to  meet  and  solve  the  problem  of  distri- 
bution. The  world  and  its  hungry  peo- 
ple are  a  ready  market  for  our  food 
production.  We  have  food  which  we 
cannot  consume,  and  we  will  continue 
to  have  food  in  such  quantity. 

Throughout  this  world  today,  there 
are  coimwiess  numbers  of  God's  people 
who  have  not  even  a  spoonful  of  food.  If 
we  do  not  solve  this  dilemma  of  the  bulg- 
ing granaries  and  the  empty  spoons, 
then  frankly.  I  fear  for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  this  resolution 
should  be  adopted : 

Resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Repreaentativea 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  tJiat  an  agricultural 
abundance  U  one  of  America's  greatest  as- 
sets for  raising  living  standards  and  promot- 
ing peace  and  stability  In  the  free  world; 
and  that  Congress  favors  action  to  resolve 
the  paradox  of  AmerlcRn  agricultural  sur- 
pluses and  world  food  needs  by  more  fully 
utilizing  the  resources  of  the  American 
farmer  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  United 
States  foreign  assistance  program  and  this 
resolution  be  cited  as  the  "Food  for  Peace 
Reeolutlon." 
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MILITARY  CONSCRIPTION 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and   to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appeared 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
today  to  propose  an  extension  of  the 
draft  for  only  2  years  rather  than  accept 
the  administration's  proposal  for  a 
4 -year  extension. 
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Coincident  to  this  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution  which  calls 
for  a  14-member  joint  committee  which 
shall  have  a  life  of  18  months  and  shall 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of,  first,  military  conscription  and 
reserve  policies;  second,  possible  alter- 
natives to  the  military  conscription 
system. 

This  joint  committee  is  of  paramount 
importance  today  for  there  are  real 
questions  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  draft 
and  whether  the  present  draft  and  re- 
serve programs  are  the  right  kind  to 
give  us  maximum  security  in  an  age  of 
complex  military  technology. 

Perhaps  we  are  fooling  ourselves  into 
thinking  we  are  aiding  our  national  de- 
fense through  the  military  conscription 
program.  Perhaps  our  military  procure- 
ment policies  gives  us  quantity  with  the 
illusion  of  protection  rather  than  quality 
with  the  r^lity  of  security. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  by  extending 
the  draft  for  2  yean,  we  are  protecting 
ourselves,  at  the  very  least,  according  to 
the  military  theories  presently  accepted 
by  the  administration.  However,  by  not 
extending  the  draft  and  reserve  pro- 
grams for  4  years  we  are  showing  that 
we  will  not  continue  a  conscription  pol- 
icy unless  we  have  facts  which  show  that 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  system  that  will 
enable  us  to  achieve  maximum  national 
security.  By  having  a  joint  committee 
investigation  thorouiihly  study  for  18 
months  military  pnKurement  policies 
and  alternatives  we  are  showing  that  we 
are  not  willing  to  cover  up  what  might 
have  been  our  mistakes  in  the  past  and 
what  could  become  our  fatal  blunders 
in  the  future. 

TRBTIMO»rT     OF     RiPRESI  KTATTVE     LE0N.\R0     O. 

WoL^.  or  Iowa.  Bcfo^ie  the  Hou!?x  Axmed 
Sek VICES  Committee  :}n  the  Question  or 
THE    DaATT,    JANU.\XT    29.    1959 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  Leonaeo  WoLr,  Congressman 
from  the  Second  District  of  Iowa.  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  the  committee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  In  support 
of  my  amendment  to  H  R.  2260.  My  amend- 
ment. If  enacted  Into  law,  will  extend  untU 
July  1.  1961.  the  authority  to  Induct  per- 
sons under  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.  I  am  also  Introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  will  establish 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  composed 
of  seven  Members  of  tlie  Senate  and  seven 
Members  of  the  Houso  of  Representatives 
who  win  undertake  a  f  jll  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  (1)  the  operation 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act,  the  reserve  prc^grams,  and  the  pro- 
grams of  procurement  of  military  personnel 
by  the  Armed  Forces;  iind  (2)  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  system  of  induction  of  civilians 
for  military  training  and  service  as  a  method 
of  maintaining  the  persDnnel  strength  requi- 
site for  national  security.  Now  I  should 
like  to  explain  why  a  ntimber  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  question  a  blanket  4-year 
extension  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  there  been  a  time  in 
our  history  when  it  was  more  important  for 
us  to  be  strong  militarily  and  to  have  an 
Impregnable  defense  posture.  Not  only  Is 
It  Important  to  the  United  States  but  it 
Is  Important  to  the  entire  free  world.  It 
will  also  demonstrate  to  the  Communist 
world  that  we  are  corutantly  Improving  our 
military  position.  We  iuv  certain  that  no 
Member  of  Congress  disagrees  with  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  our  being  mllltarUy 


strong.  There  Is,  however,  apparent  disagree- 
ment as  to  how  we  should  achieve  and  pro- 
mote a  defense  system  which  will  deter  any 
would-be  aggressor  while  maintaining  our 
basic  freedoms.  Because  of  this  disagreement 
It  is  of  paramount  ImjKjrtance  that  we  re- 
view, reinvestigate,  and  reconsider  certain 
of  the  basic  assumptions  Inherent  in  our 
present  military  system. 

There  is  no  phase  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment which  demands  more  general  re- 
view and  discussion  tlSan  our  military  con- 
scription system. 

Many  responsible  military  leaders  feel 
that  the  maximum  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces  cannot  be  maintained  without  the 
pressure  of  a  Selective  Service  System.  Con- 
sequently, no  hasty  action  should  be  taken 
which  would  immediately  end  the  draft. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  afford, 
either  politically,  morally,  militarily,  or 
socially,  a  mere  blanket  4-year  extension  of 
the  draft  which  will  freeze  into  our  mili- 
tary system  until  1963  the  present  IneflQ- 
clencies  which  are  so  much  a  pmrt  of  the 
system  which  has  come  to  be  universal  only 
in  Its  discriminations,  effective  only  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  untested  premise  that 
there  are  no  other  effective  alternatives  to 
attract  men  to  the  armed  services.  I  firmly 
believe  that  6om.e  of  the  arguments  against 
conscription  are  so  sound  and  raise  such 
Important  questions  that  in  the  interest  of 
both  national  security  for  the  United  States 
and  freedom  of  our  citizens  we  are  forced  to 
reconsider  the  administration  request  for  a 
4-year  extension.  Rather,  I  suggest  a  2-year 
extension,  during  which  a  joint  committee 
will,  hopefully,  seek  rational  alternatives  to 
the  present  conscription  method. 

1.  One  of  the  most  telling  points  against 
our  Selective  Service  System  is  an  economic 
argxuTient.  At  the  present  time,  the  Federal 
Government  spends  as  much  as  $14,000  for 
the  training  of  each  draftee.  The  present 
high  turnover  of  military  personnel  who  are 
drafted  constitute  a  great  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  adds  to  our  mounting  cost 
of  national  defense,  and  exerts  an  inflation- 
ary pressure  on  our  whole  economy.  When 
these  men  leave  the  armed  services,  not  only 
do  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  leave 
the  service  with  them,  but  the  services  are 
then  faced  with  the  task  of  beginning  all 
over  again  with  training  green  recruits. 
B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  the  British  strategist  and 
military  historian,  in  his  book  "Defense  of 
the  West"  argues  that  the  cost  of  training 
conscripts  and  other  costs  caused  by  the 
rapid  turnover  of  short-time  soldiers  are  not 
exceeded  by  gains  in  military  power  and 
military  security.  He  states  "conscripts  can- 
not be  trained  In  18  months  or  2  years  to  the 
high  grade  of  skill  required  for  modern  war- 
fare for  by  the  time  they  are  trained  to  even 
an  'employment'  level,  so  little  of  their  pe- 
riod of  service  remains  that  their  employ- 
ment Is  bad  economy."  Furthermore,  con- 
scription "heavily  handicaps  the  regulars 
and  their  effective  utilization  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  are  absorbed  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  into  the  training  ma- 
chine for  conscripts,  and  in  'caretaker'  Jobs 
at  home  and  overseas."  Many  of  the  tasks 
which  are  performed  by  draftees  and  those 
who  become  regulars  through  enlistment 
could  very  well  be  performed  by  civilians. 
For  example,  the  Air  Force  put  Into  prac- 
tice a  few  years  ago  a  project  known  as  Proj- 
ect Native  Son.  The  project  called  for  the 
replacement  of  a  military  man  by  an  indige- 
nous civilian  in  those  tasks  which  could  be 
I>erformed  just  as  well  by  civilians.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  "Aviation  Week." 
September  6,  1954.  the  Air  Force  was  able  to 
relieve  43,000  military  personnel  for  a  new 
combat  unit  through  the  replacement  of 
these  men  with  only  31.000  civilian  foreign 
nationals.  Clearly.  If  such  a  program  can  be 
undertaken  abroad  and  be  successful,  an 
even   larger   program   using  American  citi- 


zens may  profitably  be  undertaken  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  very  least  a  study 
should  be  made  of  the  possibility. 

The  Cordiner  Report,  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  points  out  that  only 
approximately  3  out  of  100  draftees  reenlist 
after  their  2-year  term  ends.  Mr.  Cordiner 
underscores  Liddell  Hart's  view  when  he 
states  that  the  advance  in  "modern  war 
technology  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
train  a  specialist  in  2  years."  Mr.  Cordiner 
also  notes  that  these  men,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment they  become  useful,  leave  the  service. 
This  brings  to  mind  two  other  important 
and  enlightening  statements  presented  in 
the  Cordiner  Repwart.  Cordiner  stated,  after 
talking  to  hundreds  of  enlisted  men,  "I 
found  antagonism  and  bitterness  over  the 
draft.  They  (the  men)  were  checking  off 
the  days  until  they  got  out.  We  must  de- 
vote 25  percent  of  our  military  effort  to 
training  men  who  do  not  stay.  The  trainers 
are  discouraged.  They  resemble  the  poor 
teacher  whose  every  class  flunks."  Further- 
more, the  accident  rate  Is  very  high  becauise 
of  the  inexperience  of  men  who  use  and 
man  intricate  weapons.  The  Armed  Forces 
themselves  estimate  that  close  to  $5  billion 
worth  of  equipment  has  l>een  rendered  use- 
less because  of  these  inexperienced  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  Cordiner  Report.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  now  men  who  enter  the  6- 
month  program  are  not  given  any  inkling  of 
the  use  of  modern  weapons  for  fear  they 
will  damage  the  equipment.  This,  of  course, 
raises  the  question  of  the  merit  of  a  pro- 
gram or  system  which  now  prepares  men  for 
the  kind  of  war  that  was  fought  In  1939. 

The  most  obvious  point  made  against 
military  conscription  is  that  it  is  based  on 
compulsion  and,  therefore,  is  alien  to  Ameri- 
can traditions  because  our  society  is  based 
on  the  voluntary  actions  of  free  individuals. 
Tet  we  all  recognize  that  during  other  great 
national  emergencies  democratic  standards 
and  ideals  have  had  to  be  protected  through 
the  use  of  military  conscription.  This  was 
accepted  by  our  citizens  during  the  Second 
World  War  because  of  the  immediate  neces- 
sity for  mass  armies  and  because  conscription 
was  universally  applied.  But  under  the 
present  Selective  Service  System,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  men  in  the  eUgible  age 
group  have,  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances and  means,  including  deferment,  been 
excused  from  any  form  of  military  service. 
A  large  part  of  the  burden  of  conscription 
has  faUen  unfairly  upon  youths  who  for 
economic  reasons  are  unable  to  obtain  draft 
deferments.  These  men  are  those  who  can- 
not afford  to  attend  college  or  who  must 
postpone  marriage  and  the  raising  of  a  fam- 
ily. It  is  Indeed  an  unfortunate  thing  when 
society  aids  its  young  men  through  devious 
means  to  avoid  their  draft  obligation.  Ac- 
cording; to  John  Graham,  in  a  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  there 
are  as  many  as  60  ways  for  a  young  man 
to  fulfill  Ills  military  obligation  without 
actually  serving  his  time  in  the  drsift.  For 
example,  in  early  1957  the  pool  of  draft  age 
men  was  about  5  million,  of  whom  2.3  mil- 
lion were  fathers  who,  consequently,  are  in- 
definitely deferred  under  draft  regulations. 
Conscientious  objectors  are  deferred;  many 
professional  athletes  are  disqualified  be- 
cause of  physical  handicaps;  college  stu- 
dents are  deferred;  scientists,  for  the  most 
part,  are  deferred.  By  Executive  order  set 
forth  in  January  1956,  men  past  26  years 
of  age  are  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the 
draft  list.  This  has  the  effect  of  releasing 
these  men  from  their  mUitary  obligation.  X 
am  not  arguing  that  these  people  should 
not  be  deferred.  However,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  so-called  universality  of  the  system  is 
nonexistent.  Married  students  In  coUege 
often  have  children  to  avoid  going  into  the 
draft.  Those  who  are  unable  to  avoid  the 
draft  laecause  of  economic  or  social  circum- 
stances  are   the   ones   who  mvist  enter   the 
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Army  at  pay  rates  xnucb  lower  than  those 
prevailing  In  civilian  life,  thereby  adding  to 
their  own  economic  burdens  and  delaying 
their  own  efforts  to  overcome  their  rela- 
tively low  economic  statxis.  Prof.  John 
Oalbralth  of  Harvard  has  asserted  that  "the 
draft  survives  principally  as  a  device  by 
which  we  use  compulsion  to  get  young  men 
to  serve  at  less  than  the  market  rate  of 
pay.  We  shift  the  cost  of  military  service 
from  the  well-to-do  taxpayer  who  benefits 
by  lower  taxes  to  the  impecunious  young 
draftee."  We  are  willing  to  have  quantity 
with  the  illusion  of  protection  rather  than 
quality  with  the  reality  of  sectirity.  As  Mr. 
Cordlner  has  pointed  out  in  his  now  famous 
report,  the  modern  military  manpower 
problem  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  is  one 
of  quality  rather  than  quantity.  It  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  the  total  number  of  peo- 
ple on  hand  but  is  much  more  a  matter  of 
the  competence,  skill,  and  experience  of 
these  people.  The  military  services  are  not 
able  at  present  and  under  present  circum- 
stances to  keep  and  challenge  and  develop 
the  kinds  of  people  needed  for  the  period 
of  time  necessary  for  those  pxeople  to  make 
an  effective  contribution  to  the  operation 
of  the  force." 

There  is  an  apparent  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for    the    present    Reserve    forces    program. 
This  is  clearly  understandable.     New  weap- 
ons have  altered  radically  our  national  mili- 
tary strategy,  and  In  so  doing  they  have  re- 
duced our  need  for  masses  of  military  man- 
power.    Be  it  right  or  wrong — and  this  ques- 
tion may  well  be  one  which  would  have  to  be 
reevaluated    along    with    a    basic    review    of 
our    military    manpower    policies — our    na- 
tional military  strategy  now  assumes  that  a 
major  war  fought  with  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction would  be  brought  to  a  decision  In 
%   relatively   short   period    of    time.    These 
weapons  of   mass  destruction,   delivered   by 
long-range  bombers  and  ballistics  missiles, 
supposedly  would  render  mass  armies  obso- 
lete.   And  if  mass  armies  will  be  obsolete  in  a 
future  war,  so  will  those  Reserve  arms  from 
which  our  mass  armies  are  built.    One  Justi- 
fication for  large  Reserve  forces,  a  Justifica- 
tion which  figures  in  prominence  in  the  es- 
tablishment   of    the    6-month    program,    is 
that  in  case  of  another  Korea  the  necessary 
forces  could  be  mobilized  quickly  from  the 
military  Reserve.     However,  the  development 
and  adoption  of  small-yield  nuclear  weapons 
for  tactical  usa  have  supposedly  led  the  De- 
partment of  E>efense  and  the  administration 
to  conclude  that  even  in  limited  war  modern 
technology  reduces  the  need  for   masses   of 
men.     Even   if  this   is   not   true,   can   it  be 
honestly  said  by  anyone  in  the  military  that 
the  fl-month  program  as  it  is  presently  con- 
stituted gives  the  enlisted  man  enough  op- 
portunity and  training  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  so  that  he  would  be  combat-ready 
In  such  a  war?     Do  any  of  us  have  any  illu- 
sions about  a  e-month  Reserve  program  or 
the  Air  Force  lO-'week  training?    Does  any- 
one believe  that  these  men  are  learning  what 
must  be  learned  about  complex  weapons  and 
weapons    systems    which    are    necessary    in 
either   a   tactical   war   or   a   total   war?     It 
would  be  Impossible  to  teach  these  men  In 
such  a  short  time  and  have  them  of  use  to 
our   national   security.     Here   Is  an  example 
of  what  I  mean:  Writing  in  the  Nation,  May 
10,    1858.    Eric   Pearl,    a   veteran    of    the    6- 
month    program,    states:    "I    was    to    learn 
nothing  more  than  how  to  turn  a.  radio  on 
and  how  to  shut  one  off,  turn  It  on,  shut 
It  off.  on,  off.    It  required  simulation,  dedi- 
cation, and  no  skill.     I  couldn't  help  sharing 
the  guilt  of  my  superiors  for  having  let  me 
get  away  with  all  this;  and  as  I  \ised  to  sit 
and  look  about  my  classroom  at  the  many 
BA.'s,   and  MA.'8   and   LL.   B.'s   who   were 
turning  on  and  shutting  off  their  radios,  or 
as  I  looked  through  the  vrlndow  at  the  even 
greater  number  who  were  policing  the  area 


outside  I  could  not  stop  myself  from  think- 
ing of  what  a  waste  of  talent  It  all  was." 
After  all,  not  much  can  be  accomplished 
In  10  weeks,  0  months,  or  2  years  when  one 
considers  the  bewildering  complexities  of 
modern  military  technology,  especially  when 
the  men  in  the  program,  both  teachers  and 
trainees,  have  no  interest  or  intention  of 
staying  in  the  service.  As  the  great  histo- 
rian Walter  Millis  has  stated,  and  as  was 
underscored  at  these  hearings  a  few  days  ago 
by  General  Chirtia  LeMay,  "If  we  ever  mobi- 
lized 37  Infantry  and  armored  divisions  en- 
visaged by  the  1955  Reserve  Act  it  seems 
most  unlikely  that  we  could  transport  or 
supply  them  over  railways,  through  ports, 
and  across  beaches  smouldering  and  radio- 
active from  the  nuclear  fires.  The  ground 
soldier  is  thought  of  today  primarily  as  an 
instrument  for  limited  or  brush  fire  wars;  as 
such,  he  Is  scarcely  any  longer  a  ground  sol- 
dier but  must  be  air  transportable,  which 
limits  his  numbers  severely.  Military  men 
now  pretty  generally  believe  that  any  major 
war  will  have  to  be  fought  to  the  end  with 
whatever  was  ready  at  the  beginnings — and 
that  means  combat-ready.  If  we  should 
again  be  required  to  mobilize  great  masses  of 
manpower,  comparable  to  the  15  million  men 
raised  in  1941-45,  most  of  them  would  have 
to  be  trained  to  complex  technical  skills  not 
usually  acquirable  from  the  kind  of  training 
one  gets  in  boot  camp  or  in  National  Guard 
and   Reserve  units." 

An  argument  which  must  be  examined  and 
met  through  extended  study  is  the  notion 
that    the    draft  laws   encourage   enlistments 
In  branches  of  services  other  than  the  Army. 
Although  there  are  no  clear  answers  to  this 
as  yet.  I  have  certain  comments  about  this. 
One   might    conjecture   and    feel    reasonably 
safe   In   stating   that   those   men   who   enlist 
In  other  services  In  order  to  avoid  the  draft 
will  not  reenlist   after   their  3-year  period. 
We  may  find  a  clue  for  stating  this  in  the 
fact  that  many  college  students  enter  ROTC 
in  order  to  escape  being  enlisted  men.     How- 
ever, at  least  73  percent  of  those  in  ROTC 
programs  quit  the  minute  their  compulsory 
tour    of    duty    Is    up.     This.    In    Itself.    Is    a 
shocking  thing.     Hundreds  of  boys  who  enter 
officer    training   prosrrams    are   there   for    no 
other  reason  than  they  do  not  want  to  lead 
an  enlisted  man's  life.     Is  this  the  way  to 
develop    dedicated,    thoughtful    and    respon- 
sible  military  leaders?     Just   as  some    men 
enter  ROTC  programs   to  escape  being  en- 
listed men.  so  it  is  that  other  men  enter  3- 
year  enlisted  programs  and  leave  them  after 
3  years  to  escape  Army  service  for  2  years. 
This  is  supported,  for  example,  by  the  fact 
that   only   8  percent  of   first   term   enlistees 
reenllsted  in  1955.     If  this  is  true,  the  Army 
may  well  ask  itself  whether  its  contention  is 
more  sophistic  than  sound,  for  again,  it  is 
questionable  whether  3-year  enlistees  are  so 
much  better  than  2-year  draftees,  when  you 
recognize    that    3-year    men    aren't    staying 
either.     If  it  is  not  the  case,  then  one  of  our 
basic    reasons    for   continuing   the   draft   is 
unsound. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  individual 
liberty  which  must  be  considered.  In  a 
democracy  and  especially  In  the  United 
States,  we  try  to  protect  as  many  voluntary 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  individual  as  is 
conceivably  possible  while  guaranteeing  a 
well-ordered  and  secure  society.  In  the  past, 
war  has  made  it  necessary  to  suspend,  in 
part,  the  voluntary  aspect  of  our  society.  We 
are  still  doing  this  in  our  draft  system;  not 
as  a  result  of  the  pressiires  of  war  but  be- 
cause of  what  might  be  a  fundamental  fear 
In  actually  facing  up  to  the  weakness  of  our 
present  military  system.  This  kind  of  fear, 
I  need  not  teU  you.  could  lead  to  the  ultimata 
decline  of  the  entire  free  world.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  made  clear  that  each 
time  we  susi>end  a  voluntary  action  of  an 
Individual  or  a  group  of  Individuals,  with- 
out examining  closely  whether  or  not  wo 


have  to  suspend  the  voluntary  action,  we 
are  destroying  that  which  has  made  tbe 
American  form  of  government  unique  among 
nations.  To  arguments  of  this  kind  can  be 
added  many  others.  For  example.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  men  living  In  a  tnt 
and  voluntray  society  who  are  forced  Invol- 
untarily into  military  life  for  a  fixed  perkxl 
of  time  will,  by  and  large,  be  deeply  moti- 
vated to  give  their  best  efforts  while  they 
wear  a  uniform,  especially  when  there  Is  no 
apparent  reason  for  their  being  In  uniform, 
when  the  tasks  they  perform  have  no  rela- 
tion to  modern  warfare.  As  MaJ.  Gen.  Harold 
R.  Maddux,  who  directs  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's division  of  manpower  requirement*, 
said  In  May  1958,  "•  •  •  We  need  dramatic 
changes  In  pay  and  attitudes  to  upgrade  a 
military  career  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation. 
We  can't  get  that  change  with  huge  number* 
of  men  compelled  to  serve  against  their  will." 
John  Graham  has  pointed  out.  "uncer- 
tainties about  the  draft  make  it  impoealble 
for  young  men  to  plan  ahead  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, discourage  them  from  getting  the  ad- 
vanced training  in  the  sciences  or  profes- 
sions that  tbe  country  Is  needing  increas- 
ingly "  The  feeling  of  lo*«.  of  Insecurity, 
and  uselessness  is  compounded  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  young  men  who  are  already 
caught  up  with  the  bewildering  and  perplex- 
ing problems  of  adolescence  and  young 
adulthood.  In  brief,  there  are  many  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  strategic  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  our  Nation's  military  manpower 
problems  would  be  solved  best  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  conscription  and  by  reliance  on  a 
highly  trained,  highly  skilled,  and  well-paid 
Army.  The  Cordlner  report  has  recom- 
mended some  ways  in  which  such  an  army 
might  be  brought  into  existence.  This  re- 
port, however,  did  not  adequately  consider 
the  problem  of  attracting  men  into  aerriee 
through  higher  incentives.  It  did  suggest 
that  a  complete  analysis  and  inveatigatlon 
be  undertaken  for  the  increase  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  housing  for  military  men  and 
their  families.  The  committee  also  urged 
more  study  of  fringe  benefits  which  would 
play  an  Important  role  in  maintaining  and 
attracting  a  high  caliber  of  men  who  would 
stay  in  the  service  for  a  longer  period  than 
either  2  or  3  year*.  It  should  be  noted  that 
when  Congress  increased  the  fringe  benefit* 
for   members  already   In  the  armed  service* 

In  1955-66  the  reenllatment  rate  climbed  10 
percent  or  almost  twice  the  reenlistment 
level  of  the  previous  year.  Thi*  certainly 
suggests  that  even  more  use  of  fringe  bene- 
fits and  incentives  will  attract  and  keep  the 
kind  of  men  necessary  to  protect  the  free 
world. 

Clearly,  the  Cordlner  report  repreaent* 
only  a  beginning  of  the  studies  which  must 
be  made  before  it  1*  feasible  to  abolish  con- 
scription— as  inefficient  and  inequitable  a*  It 
may  be.  However,  the  Cordlner  rep>ort  *how* 
that  it  is  high  time  that  we  agree  to  re> 
examine  all  of  the  premises  upon  which  our 
conscription  method  is  baaed.  Our  greatest 
need  with  respect  to  national  military  man- 
power policy  is  a  full-scale  review  of  the 
problems,  alternatives,  and  solutions  which 
relate  to  this  vital  national  sectirlty  Issue. 
This  must  be  made  lest  we  drift  with  the 
compounding  error*  and  Inequltie*  of  our 
conscription  poUcie*. 

Consequently,  I  am  suggesting  In  a  eon- 
current  resolution  that  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility and  policy  of  the  Congress  to  xue  all 
means  possible  to  better  provide  for  the 
common  defense  through  the  modernisation 
of  our  military  system  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  promote  maximum  freedom  for  the 
Individual  and  greater  national  security  for 
the  society.  It  can  best  do  this  through  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee which  will  renew  our  conscription 
methods  and  possible  alternative*  to  It  dur- 
ing the  next  18  months.  This  committee,  I 
hope,  will  be  comprised  of  members  of  the 
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great  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senfite,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Hduae,  members  of  the 
Science  and  Astronau'ic*  Committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  atid  the  Appropriation* 
Committee  of  the  Ho^ise  and  Senate. 

In  conjunction  with  my  proposed  commit- 
tee. I  am  asking  that  the  present  Selective 
Service  and  Reserve  Farces  Act  be  extended 
for  only  2  years,  during  which  time  this 
committee  will  be  abl'i  to  delve  deeply  and 
comprehensively  into  the  manifold  problems 
of  our  present  mllitarf  system.  Then  after 
a  thorough  study  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  committee  we  can  decide  on  whether  or 
not  the  draft  Is  to  be  extended  or  whether 
there  are  better  alternatives  to  it. 

I  thank  this  committee  for  the  time  given 
to  me;  and  I  thank  especially  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Mr  Vinson,  for  his  help 
and  understanding. 


DRINKINO  ON  AIRLINES 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stsk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  practice 
of  serving  alcoholic,  beverages,  some- 
times for  free,  to  i»assengers  on  some 
flights  of  our  major  airlines  is  fraught 
with  danger. 

No  major  disaster  has  been  traced  to 
this  as  yet,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
wait  for  the  inevitable  tragedy  to  Jolt  ub 
out  of  our  complacency. 

If  a  person  wants  to  drink  in  his  home, 
or  in  an  establishment  reserved  for  that 
purpose,  that  is  his  rght  under  our  laws. 
But  when  that  freedom,  and  the  unpre- 
dictable behavior  that  is  sometimes  oc- 
casioned by  it,  threatens  the  safety  and 
possibly  the  lives  of  other  people 
aboard  an  airplane  in  flight,  it  becomes 
a  dangerous  luxury  nhat  we  cannot  af- 
ford. 

The  most  telling  point  in  this  con- 
troversy Is  that  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  passengers, 
ntonely  the  airline  pilots,  stewards,  and 
stewardesses,  are  opposed  to  this  danger- 
ous practice.  The  problem  deserves  our 
serious  consideration. 

In  order  to  get  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  recommend  the  article  titled 
"Drinking  on  Airlines?"  which  appeared 
in  the  December  1958  issue  of  Together, 
the  midmonth  magazine  for  Methodist 
families.  Although  I  am  not  a  member 
of  that  denomination.  I  share  their  con- 
cern on  this  issue.  Under  imanimous 
consent.  I  bring  thl.s  thoughtful  article 
to  your  attention: 

I>aiNKiNo  OK  AiaLiirxs? 
(By  Stuart  O.  Tipton,  president.  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America) 

Speed  and  safety  are  two  dominating  rea- 
sons for  the  rapid  rise  of  airline  travel. 
But  a  third  also  must  l>e  recognized :  the  air- 
lines' responsiveness  to  the  desires  of  its 
passengers. 

The  proposal  to  limit  by  law  the  serving  of 
liquor  on  planes  would  mark  a  partial  return 
to  prohibition  which  was  rejected  by  a  solid 
majority  of  citisens  in  1033  when  the  18th 
amendment  was  repealed. 

As  a  public-service  Industry,  we  have  the 
responsibility   to  servo   well   not  only  the 


postal  service  and  the  national  defense,  but 
also  the  foreign  and  domestic  conunerce. 

Backed  by  their  traditional  philosophy  of 
service  to  passengers,  airlines  provide  l>ev- 
erage  service  on  some  filghts.  In  this,  they 
are  not  unique  in  the  transportation  field  for 
alcoholic  beverages  also  are  served  on  trains 
and  steamships. 

The  same  desire  to  serve  the  public  mo- 
tivates airlines  to  offer  other  services.  Spe- 
cial meals  are  provided  for  dlat>etlcs  or  other 
passengers  on  restricted  diets,  to  meet  re- 
ligious preferences;  baby-food  kits  are  on 
hand  for  traveling  infants  and  cooked-to- 
order  steaks  for  the  gourmet.  And  for  the 
sick,  stretcher  facilities  are  available. 

Though  the  majority  of  passengers  approve 
serving  liquor,  let  us  examine  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  do  not. 

First  are  those  either  moral  or  religious  In 
nature.  We  are  well  aware  that  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  is  prohibited  in 
the  doctrines  of  a  number  of  religious 
groups.  We  respect  their  beliefs.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  other  groups  have  neither 
religious  nor  moral  objections  to  drinking. 
With  these  groups  we  also  have  no  quarrel. 
Though  protecting  the  individual's  right  to 
drink  or  not  to  drink,  the  airlines  oppose 
any  lack  of  morality  which  would  result 
from  excesses. 

But  these  are  all  subjective  views  and  are 
not  basic  in  any  consideration  by  Congress 
of  whether  alcoholic  beverages  should  be 
served  on  aircraft. 

All  parties  to  this  difference  of  view  agree, 
I  believe,  that  alcoholic  beverages  should  not 
t)e  served  if  such  service  Is  In  any  way  a  com- 
promise With  the  safety  of  flight  operations. 
We  are  convinced  that  it  does  not  and  there 
has  been  no  evidence  which  has  in  any  way 
changed  our  position  or  viewpoint. 

Were  safety  at  stake,  the  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  airline  operations  would  not 
permit  service  of  alcohol.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, the  airlines  themselves,  with  their  rec- 
ords and  reputations  for  safe  operations  at 
stake,  would  be  the  first  to  reject  liquor  serv- 
ice if  it  posed  any  hazard. 

In  more  than  20  years  since  U.S.  airlines 
began  serving  alcoholic  beverages,  there  has 
not  been  a  single  accident  which  has  been 
traced  to  drinking  on  planes. 

Why,  then,  is  there  a  problem?  It  dates 
back  to  the  sununer  of  1954  when  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association  first  questioned  the 

service  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  air  carrier 
aircraft  and  later  were  supported  by  the  Air 
Line  Stewards  and  Stewardesses  Association. 

That  summer,  a  letter  from  the  pUots  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  set  off  an 
Investigation  which,  according  to  the  Board, 
"did  not  disclose  any  Incident  in  which  the 
serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  air  carrier 
operations  might  have  jeopardized  flight 
safety."  Nor  has  a  continuing  investigation 
by  the  Board  since  disclosed  any.  Investiga- 
tion and  monitoring  of  the  situation  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has  dis- 
closed none,  either. 

Then — on  three  occasions  during  1954-55— 
the  CAB  asked  the  pilots  to  give  it  factual 
Information,  but  got  no  answer.  Tet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  pilots  issued  public  state- 
ments listing  alleged  Incidents.  On  January 
3,  1956,  the  Board  sought  facts  from  the 
pilots  and  again  found  no  hazard  Involved. 

Still  again.  In  July  1957,  the  Board  called 
upon  the  pilot  and  stewardess  groups,  along 
with  the  Air  Transport  Association,  to  cite 
flight-safety  jeopardy  incidents  connected 
with  service  or  consumption  of  liquor. 

Ultimately,  tbe  pilots  listed  34  incidents 
alleged  to  have  a  bearing  on  safety.  Investi- 
gation of  each  showed  that,  of  the  incidents. 
In  only  six  was  liquor  service  aloft  said  to 
be  a  factor.  Of  the  six.  three  were  not  re- 
ported to  the  airline:  one  oouud  not  be 
traced  due  to  insufficient  data;  one  was  ob- 
viously Incorrect  since  the  airline  in  ques- 
tion had  never  served  liquor  on  domestic 
flights.    The  on*  remaining  occurred  on  an 


international  flight  during  which  a  passen- 
ger became  difficult  because  he  had  con- 
siuned  liquor  before  boarding  the  aircraft 
and  concealed  this  from  the  airline's  per- 
sonnel. 

In  short,  the  CAB  has  carefiiUy  Investi- 
gated every  case  cited  to  it — by  the  pilots 
and  stewardesses — as  well  as  by  over  2.000 
individuals.  Not  once  has  it  found  a  rela- 
tionship between  liquor  service  and  safety. 

Actually,  the  matter  of  alcoholic-beverage 
service  is  one  of  airline  regulation,  and  the 
U.S.  domestic  airlines  that  do  serve  liquor 
subscribe  to  a  voluntary  industry  code.  Thi* 
limits  passengers  to  two  drinks  and  provides 
that  service  will  be  refused  if  the  situation 
so  requires. 

I  am  familiar  vsrtth  the  Methodist  Church's 
stand  on  liquor,  for  I  am  a  lifelong  member 
and  have  served  as  lay  leader  and  official 
board  chairman  of  tbe  Potomac  Methodist 
Church.  But  the  airlines  must  face  up  to 
facts  as  they  are.  Since  repeal  of  the  18th 
amendment,  liquor  may  l>e  served  legally  in 
the  United  States.  Since  no  safety  hazard 
has  ever  been  proved,  we  must  discount  this 
argument  against  the  service  of  alcohoUc 
beverages  aboard  aircraft. 

Giving  services  desired  by  passengers  Is 
traditional  with  airlines.  We,  therefore, 
consider  that  a  dignified  and  moderate  al- 
coholic-beverage service,  available  to  those 
who  desire  it,  is  in  keeping  with  our  philos- 
ophy. 

Passengers  Who  Drink  Create  Unnecessast 
Risk 

(By  Helen  Chase,  secretary.  Air  Line 
Stewards  &  Stewardesses  Association) 

We  of  the  ALSSA  t>elieve  no  one  should 
drink  while  a  passenger  on  a  commercial 
airliner. 

I  could  speak  as  a  Methodist — for  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one — but  Instead  I  join  this  dis- 
cussion as  an  officer  of  the  organized 
stewardesses  to  present  ova  viewpoint. 

In  recent  years,  alcoholic  beverages  have 
been  offered,  both  free  (cost  covered  in  the 
purchase  of  the  flight  ticket) ,  and  for  sale 
on  airline*.  Each  year  an  Increasing  propor- 
tion of  flights  have  become  liquor  flights.  It 
Is  still  true,  however,  that  moet  flights  are 
run  without  benefit  of  cocktails,  and  on 
those  that  do  serve,  there  is  usuaUy  a  limit 
of  two  cocktails  per  passenger. 

In  this  situation,  as  in  past  instances,  we 
of  ALSSA  want  to  be  fair  with  all  parties 
involved.  Therefore,  we  feel  it  1*  an  accurate 
appraisal  of  the  situation  to  say  that,  while 
this  problem  actually  occurs  only  in  a  smaU 
minority  of  scheduled  airline  flights.  It  Is 
still  an  important  problem — one  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  everyone  concerned. 

I  have  been  a  stewardess  for  13  years. 
During  recent  years  I  have  run  into  many 
situations  that  centered  around  the  serving 
of  liquor  on  airlines.  Many  of  these  In- 
cidents Involved  me  personally;  others  hap- 
pened to  stewardess  friends  of  mine. 

For  example,  after  drinking  too  much  be- 
fore and  during  one  recent  flight,  a  man 
decided,  with  the  plane  at  15,000  feet,  that 
he  wanted  to  enter  the  cockpit.  He  was  a 
friendly  enough  chap,  but  he  simply  wasn't 
allowed  In  the  cockpit  under  the  rules  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Now,  he  dldnt 
get  into  the  cockpit,  but  he  created  quite  a 
disturbance,  and  one  of  the  three-man  crew 
had  to  come  back  into  the  passenger  cabin 
to  quiet  him  down. 

In  another  case  a  rather  elderly  gentle- 
man, not  himself  due  to  his  indulging,  de- 
cided that  this  would  be  the  time  and  the 
place  (at  midnight,  somewhere  over  Long 
Island  Sound)  to  give  someone  a  goodnight 
kiss.  He  leaned  over  the  seat  in  front  of 
him  and  kissed  its  occupant.  Both  she  and 
he  were  married — but  not  to  each  other. 

These  incident*  sometime*  have  their 
humorous  side,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
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aren't  funny.  I  personally  have  had  pas- 
Mngers  who.  after  drinUng  too  much,  have 
tampered  with  emergency  exits  (which 
can't  be  cqiened  In  flight,  but  which  still 
should  be  left  alone)  and  who  have  failed 
to  observe  "fasten  seat  belts"  and  "no  smok- 
ing" signs. 

On  some  airlines  the  more  experienced 
stewardesses  who  have  seniority  to  choose 
their  flights  often  select  trips  on  which 
liquor  Is  not  available. 

Tbere  Is  definitely  a  safety  aspect  to  this 
question.  I  believe,  as  do  other  members  of 
the  Air  Line  Stewards  and  Stewardess  Asso- 
ciation, that  serving  liquor  in  flight  creates 
conditions  under  which  incidents  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  passengers  and  crews  could 
more  readily  occur.  Passengers  who  im- 
bibe bring  a  risk  that  Is  totally  unnecessary. 

I  personally  feel,  however,  that  the  greater 
disservice  done  to  all  concerned  Is  the  dis- 
comfort and  annoyance  to  others  brought 
about  by  such  In-fllght  drinking. 

While  airlines  have  rules  and  regulations 
allowing  them  to  refuse  to  admit  to  a  flight 
one  who  obviously  has  been  drinking  too 
much,  such  detect.on  is  not  always  a  sim- 
ple matter.  Then,  too.  the  effect  of  altitude 
on  a  drinker  can  be  an  amazing  one. 

The  way  I  understand  it,  the  thing  that 
makes  one  "drunk"  Is  the  numbing  of  re- 
flexes and  the  slowing  down  of  bodily  func- 
tions. Including  breathing.  This  allows  car- 
bon dioxide  to  build  up  within  the  body, 
creating  varying  degrees  of  dizziness. 

The  condition  is  aggravated  more  In  a 
high-flying  airplane  wkich,  even  though 
pressurized,  allows  the  passenger  slightly 
rarefied  air  and  even  less  oxygen  than  he 
gets  on  the  ground.  Thus,  one  has  a  head 
start   on   Intoxication  when  he   Is   flying. 

To  put  It  another  way.  one  drink  In  the 
air  may  be  as  potent  as  two  on  the  ground. 

Pnx>TS    Should   Not   Have   Added 

RESPOI4SIBU.mES 

(By  Clarence  N.  Sayen,  president.  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association.  International) 

The  interest  of  airline  pilots  in  legislation 
to  curtail  or  abolish  the  serving  of  alcoholic 
beverages  on  aircraft  In  flight  stems  from 
three  areas  of  concern : 

1.  The  compromise  with  safety  Introduced 
by  liquor  served  to  passengers. 

2.  The  additional  burden  Imposed  upon 
pilots  who  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
the  safe  and  honorable  conduct  of  passengers 
while  operating  aircraft  safely. 

3.  The  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  harmony,  as  well 
as  safe  conduct,  among  oassengers  permitted 
to   consume   alcoholic    beverages. 

When  an  aircraft  leaves  the  ground  It  con- 
tains people  of  diverse  backgrounds,  experi- 
ence, and  habits.  Som  ;  may  hive  overcome 
apprehension  about  flytig  and  he  completely 
relaxed.  Others  may  be  under  considerable 
nervous  tension.  Some  may  have  a  capacity 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  alcohol  with  no 
ill  effect.  Others  may  react  suddenly  to 
■mall  quantities. 

There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
reaction  of  any  individual  passenger  will  be 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  flight. 

One  of  the  great  »«t  fears  of  all  pilots  Is 
flre  In  flight.  The  careless  use  of  cigarettes 
or  matches  by  an  Inebriated  passenger  could 
start  even  a  small  flre  which  could  create 
panic. 

An  apprehensive  passenger,  relieved  of  in- 
hibitions by  alcohol,  could  attempt  to  enter 
the  cockpit.  If  he  succeeded,  he  would  In- 
terfere with  the  operation  of  the  aircraft  by 
the  flight  crew  or  possibly  tamper  with  deli- 
cate instruments  necessary  to  safe  flight. 
Should  an  emergency  occur.  It  could  be^ 
tragic  If  stewardess  or  pilot  had  to  contend 
with  passengers  whose  Judgment  and  alert- 
ness were  dimmed  by  alcohol. 

Operating  an  aircraft  is  a  full-time  task 
for   the  flight  crew.    But  there  have   been 


Instances  where  It  has  been  necessary  for  the 
pilot  to  come  out  of  the  fUght  deck  to  sub- 
due inebriated  passengers.  Had  the  pilot 
been  injured,  the  flight  would  have  been 
deprived  of  his  services — and  an  emergency 
created. 

Civil  air  regulations  provide  that  a  pilot 
shall  not  permit  any  person  to  be  carried 
in  an  aircraft  who  Is  obviously  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Intoxicating  liquor  or  drugs,  ex- 
cept a  medical  patient  under  proper  care 
or  In  case  of  an  emergency.  This  places 
the  responsibility  on  the  pilot  to  refuse  pas- 
sage to  individuals  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol.  And  for  many  years,  we  have 
carried   out   this  responsibility. 

But  who  can  tell  about  the  person  who 
has  had  a  cocktail  or  two  before  boarding? 
The  first  drink  a  stewardess  innocently 
serves  him  could  start  a  chain  reaction  of 
trouble  and  embarrassment,  not  only  for  her 
but  for  other  passengers  who.  for  the  flight, 
are  his  involuntary  associates. 

Our  association  is  skeptical  that  the  pilot 
can  effectively  carry  out  all  of  his  responsi- 
bilities If  additional  problems,  created  by 
serving  liquor,  are  added  to  them. 

Many  foreign  airlines  have  always  served 
liquor  aboard.  When  U.S.  airlines  adopted 
the  practice  on  domestic  flights,  our  asso- 
ciation called  these  problems  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
Air  Transport  Association.  We  urged  that 
the  Industry  take  voluntary  action  to  ter- 
minate or  regulate  this  practice.  A  com- 
petitive situation,  we  pointed  out,  was 
being  created,  under  which  airlines  were 
being  forced  to  serve  liquor  on  board  or  to 
provide  setups  for  people  who  brought  their 
own. 

The  more  than  15.000  members  of  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  A.ssoclation,  International  (AFL- 
CIO)  have  expressed  concern  for  many  years 
over  the  social,  safety,  and  legal  Implications 
of  airborne  bars  serving  alcohol  aloft.  We 
strongly  condemned  It  at  our  13th  conven- 
tion In  1954.  Subsequently,  we  asked  Con- 
gress to  act  to  regulate  this  problem  after 
attempts  at  other  methods  of  solving  It 
failed. 

We  plan  to  continue  to  press  for  enact- 
ment of  regulations  which  would  provide  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

Liquor  policies  of  12  major  airlines  in 
United  States 
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STATEMENT  BY  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Missi£Slppi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  at 
this  point  a  statement  by  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

The  labored  reasoning  In  denying  the 
award  of  a  turbine  contract  to  an  Kngllsh 
firm  on  alleged  national  security  grounds  Is 
one  of  the  new  highs  In  political  Irresponsl'- 
billty  exhibited  by  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 

The  prostitution  of  the  coimtry's  trade 
policy  for  political  reasons  is  bad  enough,  but 
as  strong  supporters  of  the  development  of  a 
sound  and  constructive  national  water 
policy,  we  fear  that  the  action  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  a  further  effort  to  sabotage 
the  development  of  this  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  administration's  action. 
the  Greer's  Perry  Dam  in  Arkansas  will  cost 
approximately  $300,000  more  than  neces- 
sary. This  $300,000  could  be  put  to  con- 
structive use,  for  instance,  to  plan  some  of 
the  vitally  needed  flood  control  installations 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  that 
might  have  averted  some  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage  being  suffered  in  those 
States  today  At  a  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration Is  choking  off  water  resources  de- 
velopment under  the  guise  of  economy,  this 
action  in  regard  to  the  Greer's  Perry  Dam 
is  indefensible. 

What  makes  the  finding  of  defenee  essen- 
tiality by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
btllxtitlon  more  ridiculous  is  the  fact  that 
construction  on  the  Greer's  Perry  Dam 
would  never  have  started  if  Congress  had  not 
written  in  an  appropriation  in  1957  over 
the  objections  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Just  2  years  ago  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion told  the  Congress  that  this  project  was 
not  worth  constructing  Now  It  Is  telling 
the  American  people  and  our  allies  abroad 
that  It  Is  essential  to  our  defense  that  the 
turbines  in  the  dam  not  be  built  abroad  re- 
gardless of  the  extra  cost  Involved. 

Charlts    a.    Bucklxt,    Clutoro    Davis, 

JOHK    A.   BLATNnt,  PRAKK   E.   SMTTH,  T. 

A.  Thompson.  Jim  Wrioht.  John  J. 
McFaix,  Denvxs  D.  Habcis,  Robcxt  B. 
Cook.  W.  R.  Hxtll.  Jft.,  Members  of 
Congress. 
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THE   IMMORTAL  VICTOR   HERBERT 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sun- 
day, February  1,  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  beloved  American  com- 
poser and  great  American.  Victor  Her- 
bert. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
occasion  will  be  appropriately  celebrated 
by  proclamations  of  mayors  of  principal 
cities,  nationwide  television  and  radio 
shows,  articles  in  newspapers  Uirough- 
out  the  country,  and  other  fitting  ob- 
servances. I  desire  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  on  his  great  birthday 
the  cherished  significance  of  the  life, 
brilliant  career,  and  memorable  contri- 
butions of  this  great  American. 

Victor  Herbert  was  not  only  one  of 
the  most  loved  creators  of  musical 
works  ever  to  appear  on  the  American 
scene — he  was  also  fittingly  a  coura- 
geous champion  of  the  rights  of  his  fel- 
low composers  to  a  Just  return  for  the 
public  performance  for  profit  of  their 
compositions.  Too  often  we  tend  to  for- 
get that  the  product  of  a  creator's  heart 
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and  brain,  when  made  public  in  the  form 
of  a  copyrighted  v(ork,  belongs  to  the 
creator  and  is  Just  as  much  his  prop- 
erty as  his  house  or  his  automobile. 
Use  of  his  property  for  profit  by  others 
is  deserving  of  compensation. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  our  free-en- 
terprise system,  in  general  we  respect 
composers'  property  rights,  and  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  guarantees  every  cre- 
ator protection  foi-  his  works  over  a 
term  of  years.  The  majority  of  the  Na- 
tions  talented  writers  of  music  receive 
fees  from  the  public  performance  of  their 
compositions  through  the  oldest  and 
best  known  performing  right  society,  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors, 
and  Publishers,  which  Victor  Herbert 
founded  in  1914.  with  the  help  of  John 
Philip  Sousa  and  other  of  his  eminent 
contemporaries  so  v«;ry  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 

Born  in  Dublin.  Herbert  journeyed  to 
Germany  as  a  small  boy  and  there  re- 
ceived his  musical  education.  When  he 
was  15.  he  chose  music  as  his  vocation 
and  the  cello  as  his  solo  instrument. 
It  was  as  a  cellist  that  he  met  his  wife, 
the  celebrated  German  soprano,  Therese 
Poerster,  and  was  h.red  by  the  Metropol- 
itan Or>era  to  come  to  the  United  States 
with  her  in  1886. 

Herbert  was  not  long  in  this  country 
before  he  began  establishing  a  reputa- 
tion on  his  own — first  as  a  cellist  with 
some  of  our  leadini,'  orchestras,  then  as 
an  assistant  conductor.  For  4  years  he 
was  leader  of  the  22d  Regiment  Band 
before  accepting  a  post  as  conductor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

His  years  in  Pittsburgh  brought  the 
orchestra  there  new  stature  and  en- 
hanced his  own  reputation  as  a  musical 
Interpreter.  By  1904  he  had  established 
his  own  orchestra,  which  he  led  for  many 
years  in  concerts  in  New  York  and  other 
cities. 

Leading  his  orchestra,  Herbert  became 
an  important  early  recording  artist  for 
the  Bdlson  and  Victor  Cos.  He  was  the 
first  to  function  as  an  A.  t:  R.  man  for 
the  Edison  organization. 

Throughout  this  period  of  development 
In  the  performance  of  music.  Hert>ert 
was  composing  a  variety  of  musical 
works — a  list  that  eventually  included 
not  only  seme  of  the  most  popular  melo- 
dies of  the  20th  centtiry.  but  more 
than  40  operettas.  2  grand  operas, 
orchestral  suites,  chamber  pieces,  choral 
works,  and  recital  pieces  for  piano,  violin. 
cello,  or  the  voice. 

In  1916  he  became  the  first  man  to 
compose  an  American  musical  score  for 
a  full-length  moticm  picture.  "The  Fall 
of  a  Nation."  He  was  working  on  an 
orchestral  fii"^  orerture  at  the  Ume  of 
his  death. 

As  I  have  stated.  Herbert  was  a  leader 
in  helping  his  fellow  composers.  Aware 
for  some  years  that  European  copyright 
laws  guaranteed  a  eompoeer  the  right  to 
payment*  wbexkeyer  his  works  were  per- 
formed for  profit,  be  became  a  leader  in 
this  country  in  the  fight  to  protect  musi- 
cal property  from  mauthorized  ase.  In 
1914.  largely  tbroogh  bis  efforts,  the 
American  Society  of  Oompoaera.  Au- 
thors, and  Publishers  was  formed,  and 


Herbert  served  as  a  director  and  vice 
president  imtil  his  death  10  years  later. 

The  amazing  diversity  of  Victor  Her- 
bert's music  accomplishments  is  little 
known  largely  because  he  is  so  very  well 
known  as  the  creator  of  some  of  the 
Nation's  most  popular  melodies.  Today, 
on  the  100th  aimiversary  of  his  birth, 
and  35  years  after  his  death,  he  remains 
one  of  the  mo.st  listened-to  compo.sers  of 
all  time.  For  scarcely  an  hour  goes  by 
without  the  performance  of  an  immortal 
Herbert  tune,  somewhere:  "I'm  Falling 
in  Love  With  Someone."  "March  of  the 
Toys,"  "Ah,  Sweet  My.stery  of  Life,"  "A 
Kl.'^s  in  the  Dark."  'Indian  Summer" 
"Sweethearts."  Without  suirendering 
his  professional  standards.  Herbert  had 
above  all  the  gift  of  writing  mu.sic  that 
would  capture  the  sentiment."> — as  well 
as  the  ears — of  a  great  song-loving  pub- 
lic. 

I  wo'jld  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  rl'fk  of 
some  repetition,  to  elaborate  on  some 
major,  but  by  no  means  all,  great 
achievements  in  Victor  Herbert  s  aston- 
i.shingly  brilliant  mu.'^ical  and  public 
career.  I  regret  not  to  be  able  in  the 
time  available  to  me  to  cover  more  of 
the  personal  life,  famous  works,  and  pub- 
lic as  well  as  musical  interei^is  and  ac- 
complishments. 

There  is  no  danger  that  Victor  Her- 
bert's best  melodies  will  be  forgotten  by 
the  American  people.  But  there  is  al- 
ways danger  that  Victor  Herberts  full 
significance  will  fail  to  be  realized  at 
its  true  worth.  As  man  and  musician 
he  rendered  inestimable  senice  to  his 
adopted  country,  and  our  musical  de- 
velopment would  be  far  different  from 
what  it  is  had  this  genial  Irishman 
not  been  among  us. 

Victor  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  Feb- 
ruary' 1,  1859.  the  grandson  of  Samuel 
Lover,  celebrated  Irish  author,  artist 
and  songwriter,  and  son  of  Fanny  Lover 
Hert>ert  whose  intense  and  sensitive  na- 
ture was  transmitted  to  her  offspring. 
Edward  Herbert,  the  boys  father,  died 
when  Victor  was  still  a  young  child,  and 
his  widow  was  inmiediately  concerned 
about  the  boy's  training  and  education. 
It  was  fortunate  that  she  married  again, 
to  a  German  physician  practicing  in 
Stuttgart.  Gem^any.  Here  Victor  grew 
to  young  manhood,  studying  the  clas.sics 
and  developing  his  musical  abihti^s 
which  had  revealed  themselves  when  he 
was  still  a  stripling.  His  chosen  instru- 
ment was  the  violoncello,  which  he  com- 
pletely mastered,  but  he  also  studied 
composition  and  was  on  his  way  to  suc- 
cess as  a  classical  composer  long  before 
he  ever  dreamed  of  leaving  Emt>pe.  His 
early  songs,  pieces,  aiui  suites  reveal 
that  rich  vein  of  melody  which  later 
made  him  America's  favorite  theatrical 
composer. 

Playing  in  the  Stuttgart  Court  Or- 
chestra he  met  Therese  Foerster.  lead- 
ing soprano  of  the  court  opera,  and 
wooed  her  while  acting  as  her  coach 
and  acccKnpanist.  When  she  was  of- 
fered a  contract  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Co.  in  New  York  she  re- 
fused to  come  unless  Victor,  her  new 
husband,  came  too.  Consequently,  in 
the  early  fall  at  18M  young  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  debarked  in  New  York, 
full  of  anticipatioa  for  the  future  which 


would  be  as  surprising  as  It  was  un- 
predictable. 

Herbert  Immediately  established  him- 
self as  a  man  of  energy,  ambition,  and 
independence.  He  was  not  long  satixfled 
in  being  one  of  the  cellist*  in  the  Metro- 
politan Orchestra.  He  quickly  eistab- 
lii5hed  hlm.self  as  a  teacher,  he  played  In 
other  ensembles,  he  b^'came  a  leading? 
spirit  in  the  promotion  of  chamber 
music — then  tragically  rare  In  New 
York — he  was  a  conducting  prot^f^e  of 
Anton  Seidl.  and  he  made  his  influrmce 
felt  far  and  wide.  No  Rmall  pajl  of  tMs 
influence  .stemmed  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  leading  cello  virtuoso  of  the  day. 
the  peer  of  any  artist  In  Europe,  and  cer- 
tainly the  finest  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

A  man  with  Herbert's  boundless  en- 
ergy, unique  capacity  for  fner.dnhip,  and 
highly  developed  technical  skill  could  not 
long  remain  satisfied  with  any  one  job  or 
activity.  In  1893  he  be<:ame  the  director 
of  Gilmores  Band — oricially  known  as 
the  22d  Re*?iment  Band  of  the  New  Yo.-k 
National  Guard.  Herbert  was  Intent 
upon  brintring  mxixic  and  p<top>  to- 
gether, and  the  band  o!7ered  him  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity.  He  quickly  reistored 
the  band  to  its  former  prestlffe  and  made 
it  the  be'st  organization  of  its  kirid  in 
America.  Its  selection  for  and  tuccess 
in  playing  at  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  1897  emphasized  the 
excellence  that  Hert>erl  brought  to  this 
aspect  of  musicmaking. 

Band  directing,  however.  Is  still  not 
the  .same  thing  as  symphonic  conducting. 
When  the  conductorship  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  Orchiestra  fell  vacant 
in  1898,  Herbert  was  the  successful  can- 
didate for  the  position,  and  for  6  years 
he  distinguished  himself  as  the  director 
of  a  major  symphony  orchestra.  Not 
only  did  he  present  excellent  concerts  In 
the  steel  city,  but  he  closely  rivaled 
Theodore  Thomas  in  taking  symplionic 
miisic  to  scores  of  commumties  eager  for 
new  artistic  experiences.  And  in  so 
doing  he  made  his  retnartable  person- 
ality known  to  an  ever -widening  circle 
of  friends  and  admlren . 

But  above  all  things  Herbert  was  a 
composer.  He  possc«:sed  the  vein  of 
melody  already  referred  to,  aiwi  he  had 
the  skill  to  dress  this  melody  in  sump- 
tuo'js  romantic  harmony  aiul  sparkling 
instrumentation.  Realizing  that  the  se- 
▼erities  of  the  concert  hall  left  little 
scope  for  bringing  his  music  to  tfie  people 
he  experimented  Ir.  1894  with  an  oper- 
etta, "Prince  Ananias,"  the  flrrt  of  an 
incredible  number  of  stage  pro<ltictiotis. 
While  only  reasonably  successful  It  ini- 
tiated his  career  as  an  operetta  composer 
which  has  yet  to  be  rarpassed  in  terms 
of  beauty,  artistry,  and  long  range  popu- 
larity. His  first  stage  masterpiece  was 
the  operetta  entitled  "The  Serenade '— 
l«r7,  followed  qukrkly  by  two  more  splen- 
did wmits.  *Trhe  Portime  Teller"— l«9a, 
and  "The  Singing  Olri~— 1899.  These 
productions  tnnde  clear  that  a  new  and 
powerful  musical  force  was  making  iUeU 
felt  in  America,  and  the  critics  hailed 
Herbert  as  the  equal  of  the  operetta 
masters  of  Europe. 

Herbert's  deserred  success  was  not 
unnoticed  by  Jealous  enemies.     Attacked 
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and  slandered  in  the  pages  of  the  old    Indian  life  of  southern  California  early     and  restaurants  were  opposed  to  giving 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to        My    colleagues    from    unemployment     Its  history  is  almost  as  old  as  civilization. 
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and  slandered  in  the  pages  of  the  old 
Musical  Courier,  Herbert  fought  back 
and  vindicated  himself  in  a  way  which 
benefited  all  composers  subjected  to 
similar  ill  treatment.  When  the  court- 
room battle  was  ended  Herbert  resumed 
his  creative  career,  comfortably  aware 
that  he  had  vanquished  the  viciousness 
of  tawdry  Journalism. 

Early  in  the  20th  century  Herbert  be- 
gan to  produce  a  bewildering  series  of 
operettas  which  confirmed  the  impres- 
sion of  earlier  years.  As  he  wrote  score 
after  score  it  was  impossible  that  they 
all  be  equally  meritorious;  he  wrote  too 
fast  for  that.  Fortunately  we  measure  a 
great  man's  work  by  the  best  he 
achieves,  not  by  his  failures  or  indiffer- 
ent successes. 

The  first  great  triumph  of  the  new 
century  was  "Babes  in  Toyland."  pro- 
duced in  1903  and  still  a  perennial  fa- 
vorite of  the  American  people.  What 
would  musical  Christmas  today  be  with- 
out "The  March  of  the  Toys"?  In  1905 
"Mademoiselle  Modiste"  took  the  country 
by  storm  and  Pritzi  Scheff  became  Her- 
bert's leading  interpreter.  This  show 
was  sprightly  and  sparkling,  and  the 
languorous  "Kiss  Me  Again"  has  never 
lost  its  persuasive  appeal.  In  1906  "The 
Red  Mill"  began  to  exert  its  enchant- 
ment; and,  after  several  less  popular 
works,  in  1910.  "Naughty  Marietta" 
brought  new  delight  to  a  national  audi- 
ence. Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
American  operettas,  this  work  remains 
a  high  point  of  America's  musical  the- 
ater. It  was  richly  scored,  dramatic  in 
concept  and  treatment,  lavishly  colorful, 
and  highly  imaginative.  The  mention  of 
only  a  few  of  its  excerpts  brings  fond 
and  precious  memories  to  mind :  "Tramp, 

Tramp,  Tramp. Neath  the  Southern 

Moon,"  "I'm  Palling  in  Love  With  Some- 
one." "Ah,  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life."  After 
this  superb  score.  Herbert's  subsequent 
masterpieces  included  "The  Enchant- 
ress." 1911;  "Sweethearts."  1913;  "The 
Only  Girl,"  1914;  "The  Princess  Pat," 
1915;  and  "Eileen."  1917.  Interspersed 
among  these  and  following  them  were 
additional  ambitious  operettas  which 
were  almost,  if  not  quite,  their  equal, 
the  last  one  deserving  special  mention 
being  "Orange  Blossoms,"  1922.  with  his 
last  immortal  melody,  "A  Kiss  in  the 
Dark." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  as  Herbert 
grew  older  the  style  of  American  operetta 
was  changing.  The  influence  of  ragtime 
and  noisier,  more  raucous  utterances 
were  In  the  ascendancy.  Herbert's  spa- 
ciousness and  dignity  and  Old  World 
charm  were  not  as  much  sought  after 
M  they  had  been.  The  beauty  of  his 
music  was  identified  with  a  period,  and 
the  people  who  welcomed  the  newer 
styles  had  little  patience  with  what  the 
old  master  could  offer.  But  the  power 
of  this  old  master  resides  in  the  fact 
that  the  music  of  his  operettas,  if  not 
the  productions  themselves.  Is  as  elo- 
quent today  as  ever. 

Even  this  brief  survey  of  Herbert's 
operetta  career  fails  to  cover  his  con- 
tribution to  American  music.  He  made 
two  important  attempts  at  grand  opera. 
The  first  was  "Natoma"— 1911 — an  am- 
bitious opera  based  upon  the  Spanish- 


Indian  life  of  southern  California  early 
in  the  19th  century.  When  produced  by 
the  Chicago  Opera  Co.  the  leading  sing- 
ers were  Mary  Garden  and  John  Mc- 
Cormack.  It  remained  in  the  repertoire 
for  3  years  and  focused  the  attention 
of  the  country  upon  the  problems  of 
the  American  opera  composer.  While 
not  permanently  successful,  its  many 
pages  of  excellent  music  and  its  chrono- 
logical importance  keep  it  a  landmark 
in  the  development  of  American  musical 
drama.  Herbert's  second  grand  opera 
was  "Madeleine" — 1914 — which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
This  was  a  one -act  incident  in  the  life 
of  a  French  opera  singer  of  the  18th 
century.  Peculiarly  enough  Herbert 
here  endeavored  to  write  in  a  style  which 
was  neither  natural  to  him  nor  appre- 
ciated by  lovers  of  Italian  bel  canto.  Its 
revival,  if  a  suitable  occasion  could  be 
found,  would  be  interesting  and  worth- 
while. 

Important  as  Victor  Herbert  was  as  a 
composer  his  services  to  American  music 
went  much  further.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  Herbert  thought  in 
terms  of  aiding  his  colleagues.  He 
wanted  composers  to  receive  their  just 
due;  he  wanted  them  to  have  a  fair  re- 
turn for  their  efforts;  he  opposed  the 
attempts  of  manufacturers  and  man- 
agers and  proprietors  to  make  money 
from  music  while  the  composer  remained 
impaid.  The  first  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice in  this  direction  came  to  Herbert  In 
the  early  years  of  this  century  preced- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  copyright  law  of 
1909.  Campaigning  vigorously  and  tire- 
lessly Herbert,  the  composers'  chief  rep- 
resentative, succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
clause  giving  musical  creators  a  share 
in  the  royalties  of  phonograph  record- 
ings. The  amount  seemed  small,  only 
2  cents  a  side,  but  it  was  more  than 
the  manufacturers  wished  to  pay. 

Without  Herbert's  great  efforts  in  the 
struggle  the  composers  might  have 
gained  nothing.  It  is  also  significant  to 
note  here  that  Herbert  himself  made  no 
phonograph  records  until  after  his  tri- 
umph was  won.  With  the  victory  as- 
sured he  and  his  celebrated  concert  or- 
chestra began  issuing  a  series  of  records 
which  became  enormously  popular,  first 
for  Edison  and  later  for  Victor. 

The  next  great  opportunity  for  Her- 
bert to  serve  his  fellow  composers  oc- 
curred with  the  establishment  of 
ASCAP— American  Society  of  Compos- 
ers, Authors,  and  Publishers— in  1913 
and  1914.  Although  the  copyright  law 
extended  certain  exclusive  rights  to  com- 
posers It  provided  no  means  for  enforce- 
ment, and  a  concerted  effort  had  to  be 
made  before  the  full  effect  of  the  law 
could  materialize.  Herbert  and  eight  en- 
lightened colleagues  determined  to  found 
a  society  which  would  represent  the 
composers  struggling  to  obtain  earnings 
which  were— and  are— rightfully  theirs. 
Every  composer  of  the  present  day  who 
profits  from  performance  of  his  music 
owes  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Herbert,  the  chief  and  most  influential 
founder  of  ASCAP. 

This   triumph   was   not   easily  won. 
Proprietors  who  used  music  in  their  halls 


and  restaurants  were  opposed  to  giving 
the  composer  a  share  of  their  profit.  It 
took  3  years  of  Utlgatlon  and  finally  the 
august  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  with  Herbert  always  the  key  fig- 
ure in  the  picture,  to  place  American 
composers  within  reach  of  security  and 
economic  independence.  Not  that  they 
became  wealthy  overnight — but  they 
achieved  a  firm  position  of  bargaining 
power  and  they  found  a  means  of  assert- 
ing ownership  of  their  own  products 
which  was  imp>ossible  previously.  And 
this  they  owed  to  Victor  Herbert,  the 
champion  of  composers'  rights. 

When  Herbert  died  in  New  York  on 
May  26.  1924.  America  lost  one  of  her 
greatest  sons.  In  addition  to  his  In- 
numerable triumphs  as  composer  and  ar- 
tist he  had  made  a  host  of  friends 
who  loved  him  dearly,  and  why  not? 
He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men. 
jovial  in  his  sociability,  princely  in  his 
generosity,  deeply  sincere  in  his  rela- 
tions and  activities.  He  brought  happi- 
ness to  the  American  people  and  he 
added  a  new  meaning  to  musical  in- 
tegrity. He  was  enormously  productive 
and  he  participated  in  many  forms  of 
musicmaking.  His  death  was  the  occa- 
sion for  front  page  headlines  in  prac- 
tically every  newspaper  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  passing  the  country 
seemed  to  realize  that  it  had  lost  a  great 
man.  as  indeed  it  had.  A  friend  of  Her- 
berfs  and  one  of  the  cofounders  of 
ASCAP.  Raymond  Hubbell,  remarked 
that  the  death  of  Herbert  was  like  the 
disappearance  of  the  sim.  He  was  not 
the  only  one  that  felt  this  way,  but  the 
sun  had  only  seemed  to  set.  Its  rays 
shine  on  in  the  warmth  of  Herbert's 
music,  and  his  personality  will  be  with 
us  as  long  as  we  have  the  sensitivity  to 
respond  to  his  art  and  quicken  to  his 
name. 

I  fear  it  is  hardly  possible  with  these 
feeble  words  to  appraise  adequately  the 
work  and  infiuence  of  the  noble,  gifted 
Irish-American.  Victor  Herbert.  Pas- 
sionate lover  of  and  fighter  for  personal 
liberty  and  self-determination,  composer 
of  songs  of  inspiration,  courage,  and 
love,  warm  and  loyal  in  his  friendship, 
vital  and  vigorous  in  his  work  for  many 
fine  causes,  sympathetic,  robust,  and 
warmhearted,  few  men  in  his  own  field 
have  left  deeper  impress  upon  his  times. 
Throughout  recorded  time  his  immortal 
melodies  will  ring  down  the  xmbroken 
channels  of  history,  bringing  sweetneos. 
brightness,  Inspiration,  and  love  to 
myriads  yet  unborn.  The  strains  of 
"Thine  Alone."  and  its  kindred  will  live 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
memory  of  Victor  Herbert  will  Uve  for- 
ever.   May  he  continue  to  inspire  us. 

I  am  much  indebted  and  very  thank- 
ful to  my  friend,  the  dlsUngtUshed  au- 
thor and  writer  and  learned  biographer 
of  Victor  Herbert.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Waters, 
for  his  valued  advice  and  assistance. 


SIMPLE  SOLUTION  FOR  DEPRESSKD 
AREAS 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
from  a  depressed  area  down  in  south- 
eastern Kentucky. 

In  September  of  last  year  the  per- 
centage of  unemployed  in  the  Middles- 
boro-Harlan  area  of  my  district  was  16.2 
percent.  And  in  that  same  month  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  in  the  Corbin 
area  down  in  my  district  at  the  junction 
of  three  counties  was  12.8  percent. 

Many  House  and  Senate  Members 
have  these  same  unemployment  prob- 
lems in  their  own  districts  extending 
from  California  to  the  Carolinas  and 
from  Michigan  down  to  Mississippi. 
Many  of  these  depressed  area  Members 
have  seen  their  unemployed  people  line 
up  at  the  county  courthouses  to  receive 
Government  commodities  and  then  carry 
them  away  in  burlap  bags  on  their  backs 
for  sustenance  of  their  families  in  many 
humble  homes  throughout  the  land 
where  these  human  pockets  of  under- 
privilege  exist  here  in  our  great  Nation. 

Various  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  now  enjoying  a  very  pleasing  pros- 
perity at  the  exact  time  when  depres- 
sion area  citizens  are  groping  hopelessly 
amid  the  encircling  gloom  of  substantial 
unemployment  and  real  need.  These 
conditions  should  not  exist  and  both  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  should 
be  much  concerned  toward  dissolving 
area  depression  and  at  the  same  time 
promoting  prosperity  In  a  more  even 
consistency  across  the  entire  face  of  our 
land. 

Quite  a  few  remedies  have  been  of- 
fered, but  most  of  them  Involve,  first, 
expenditure  of  much  money;  second,  set- 
ting up  of  another  Government  bureauc- 
racy; third,  general  procrastination; 
fourth,  some  untried  experimentation; 
or.  fifth,  pulling  of  industry  out  of  one 
place  and  putting  It  Into  another  place. 

My  bill.  H.R.  3696.  just  Introduced.  Is 
a  simple  but  effective  approach  to  this 
entire  problem. 

My  bin  gives  during  a  limited  time  a 
Federal  income  tax  exemption  as  an  in- 
centive to  any  Industry  that  Is  willing  to 
open  its  doors  and  operate  in  a  depres- 
sion area  while,  first,  employing  an  aver- 
age of  200  persons;  second,  refraining 
from  taking  employment  from  one  place 
to  locate  it  In  another  place;  and  third, 
establishing  Itself  where  unemployment 
has  been  10  percent  or  more  for  at  least 
6  months  before  the  taxable  year  of 
claimed  exemption. 

My  bill  does  not  put  more  tax  on  any- 
body. My  bill  does  not  set  up  any  added 
bureaucracy.  My  bill  becomes  effective 
now.  when  enacted,  not  next  year.  My 
bill  follows  the  tried,  proven  path  of 
tax  exemption  incentive,  already  shown 
to  be  effective  In  a  Federal  program  of 
fast  tax  chargeoffs  that  caused  numer- 
ous big  companies  to  spend  millions  for 
plant  expansion  In  these  recent  years. 
My  bill  does  not  take  employees  from  one 
spot  to  put  them  In  another  spot.  In 
other  words,  does  not  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

My  entire  approach  is  so  simple  you 
are  apt  to  look  on  it  with  some  suspicion, 
but  I  hope  your  minds  will  be  open  to  it. 


My  colleagues  from  unemployment 
areas,  please  study  my  bill  and  if  you 
agree  with  me  that  it  has  some  good 
possibility  for  solving  one  of  the  coun- 
try's greatest  problems  of  today,  make 
this  bill  yours  and  help  me  dissolve  de- 
pression and  promote  prosperity  for  the 
people  of  your  own  part  of  the  Nation. 


THE     REVOLUTION     IN     MARITIME 
CARGO  HANDLING 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  well 
known.  Government  has  an  enormous 
stake,  both  financial  and  regulatory,  in 
the  various  segments  of  our  transporta- 
tion Industry.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
take  an  active  Interest  In  a  new  form  of 
freight  handling  that  links  land  and  wa- 
ter transport  Into  a  single,  integrated 
system. 

This  newly  developing  system  can  best 
be  described  as  contalnerlzatlon.  Al- 
ready, because  of  Its  startling  irmova- 
tlons.  It  is  being  hailed  by  experts  as  a 
revolution  In  transportation. 

Now,  It  so  happens  that  the  first  main 
utilization  of  contalnerlzatlon  came  In 
the  port  of  Seattle,  an  area  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing.  I.  therefore, 
have  had  some  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  firsthand  with  this  new  sys- 
tem of  freight  handling.  To  say  the 
least,  I  am  impressed  by  the  tremendous 
potential  benefits  it  offers  to  everyone 
who  ships  by  a  combination  of  land  and 
water  carriers.  At  the  same  time.  I  am 
seriously  concerned  by  the  many  diflB- 
cult  problems  which  are  bound  to  arise 
as  this  system  evolves  to  maturity. 

The  nature  of  contalnerlzatlon  is  such 
that  it  encompasses  the  maritime  Indus- 
try, the  railroads,  and  truckers.  Tradi- 
tionally, these  are  competing  elements 
of  our  transport  system.  Now  they  have 
an  opportunity,  in  serving  the  public  In- 
terest, to  coordinate  their  efforts  to  the 
end  that  a  maximum  load  of  merchan- 
dise can  be  started  on  its  way  at  some 
inland  point  and,  without  reloading,  be 
delivered  on  some  far-distant  shore  or 
inland  destination. 

The  full  development  of  this  new  sys- 
tem confronts  management  and  unions 
in  all  sections  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry with  a  wide  range  of  challenging 
problems.  More  than  that,  Government 
is  bound  to  be  affected,  as  traditional 
patterns  in  freight  handling  by  truckers, 
railroads  and  the  merchant  marine  are 
drastically  altered.  To  give  meaning  to 
these  conclusions,  and  in  the  hope  of 
provoking  more  concern  both  by  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  with 
eontainerization.  I  would  like  to  outline 
briefly  some  of  the  main  features  and 
problems  that  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

The  Idea  of  simplifying  the  task  of 
transporting  many  small  Items  by  plac- 
ing them  in  a  container  is  not  a  new  one. 


Its  history  is  almost  as  old  as  civilization. 
As  one  writer  on  this  subject  recently 
said.  Nofkh's  ark  was  a  primitive  form  of 
container.  What  is  presently  new  in 
this  idea  is  the  use  of  a  single  container 
to  be  transported  by  a  combination  of 
land  and  ocean  carriers  direct  from 
shipper  to  purchaser.  This  system,  now 
known  as  "unitization"  or  "eontaineri- 
zation," makes  use  of  boxlike  devices  of 
varying  capacity  in  which  are  packed  an 
Indefinite  number  of  items  whose  only 
common  characteristic  may  be  a  single 
destination. 

Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  a  line  serv- 
ing Seattle  and  Alaskan  ports,  was 
a  pioneer  in  adapting  the  principle  of 
contalnerlzatlon  to  oceangoing  vessels. 
As  far  back  as  1949  this  company  began 
experimenting  with  the  use  of  simple 
wooden  containers,  called  "cribs."  in 
which  merchandise  was  packed  for  deliv- 
ery from  shipper  to  consignee.  The 
next  major  step  came  in  1953,  when 
Alaska  Steam  made  an  arrangement 
with  a  truckline  operator  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  vans  in  a  combined  one-rate 
through  service  to  Alaskan  interior 
points  on  a  door-to-door  imported  basis. 

The  new  system  proved  so  successful 
that  by  November  of  1958.  Alaska  Steam 
announced  an  enlarged  van  program. 
It  called  for  modification  of  3  ships,  at 
considerable  capital  expenditure,  to  in- 
crease carrying  capacity  from  39  to  82 
vans.  The  armouncement  went  on  to 
say:  "Ocean,  highway,  and  rail  carriers 
here  have  combined  to  provide  one  of  the 
first  integrated  services  in  the  United 
States." 

At  present,  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  provides  through  van  service  from 
shipper  to  consignee  for  southeastern 
and  southwestern  Alaska,  including  Ko- 
dlak  Island.  Vans  for  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks,  moving  by  Alaska  liners  from 
Seattle,  are  handled  piggyback  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad  from  the  port  of  Se- 
ward. At  destination,  delivery  is  made 
by  Garrison  Past  Freight  or  Alaska 
Railroad. 

Alaska  Steamship's  success  with  con- 
talnerlzatlon served  to  give  impetus  to 
similar  operations  by  other  water  car- 
riers. For  example,  Matson  Navigation 
Co.,  a  major  west  coast  line  serving 
Hawaii,  has  undertaken  a  long-range 
program  which  already  has  Involved  the 
conversion  of  6  of  their  15  C-3  freighters 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  between  $5 
million  and  $6  million.  Currently, 
they  ai-e  handling  containers  on  these 
freighters  only  on  deck,  but  the  com- 
pany plans  further  conversion  to  per- 
mit handling  the  containers  in  the  hold. 
One  deck-van  ship  sails  from  San  Fran- 
cisco each  week  and  another  from  Los 
Angeles.  The  six  ships  are  estimated  to 
provide  something  more  than  100,000 
measurement  tons  of  van  capacity  per 
year. 

On  the  east  coast  the  outstanding  con- 
tainer program  Is  that  of  the  Pan  At- 
lantic Steamship  Corp.  Loading  at  the 
New  York  end  takes  place  at  Port  New- 
ark, N.J.  I  am  informed  that  a  ship  can 
be  loaded  and  discharged  in  IS  hours, 
compared  to  the  usual  84  hours  for  a 
ship  of  similar  size  loaded  and  dis- 
charged  in  the   conventional  fashion. 
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Forty-two  longshoremen  are  needed, 
compared  to  126  men  for  traditional  op- 
erations. The  loading  cost  for  a  specific 
ship,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Novonber  23,  1958,  was  $1,528.80,  or 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  $29,635.20 
cost  of  loading  and  discharging  a  com- 
parable ship  by  conventional  means. 
The  New  York  Times  article  describes 
the  operation  as  follows: 

The  trailers  are  loaded  at  shippers'  plants 
throughout  the  country  and  hauled  over  the 
road  by  commercial  truckllnes  to  the  park- 
ing lot  of  a  Pan  Atlantic  terminal.  There, 
longshore  drivers  take  over  and  shift  the 
trailer  to  shlpslde  following  carefully  drawn 
loading  plans. 

Once  alongside,  dockers  open  the  clamps 
holding  the  trailer  body  to  the  chassis. 
Then,  one  of  the  ship's  cranes  grasps  the 
body,  hoists  it  aboard,  lowers  it  Into  the 
hold,  picks  up  an  Inbound  trailer  body,  lifts 
It  out  of  the  hold,  and  lowers  It  to  the  wait- 
ing chassis.  The  pier  workers  fasten  the 
clamps  and  the  truck  moves  back  to  the 
parking  lot  where  teamsters  will  pick  It  up 
lor  delivery  to  Its  destination. 

Many  other  operations,  utilizing  vary- 
ing forms  of  the  container  principle, 
such  as  lift-on  lift-off  vans,  roll-on  roll- 
off  trucks,  or  boxlike  devices,  are 
rapidly  developing  in  all  sections  of  the 
maritime  industry.  The  important  point 
Is  that  a  tremendous  and  exciting  trans- 
formation in  handling  cargo  that  moves 
by  land  and  water  is  in  full  swing. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  new 
system  have  already  been  indicated  in 
the  reference  to  the  Pan  Atlantic  opera- 
tion. A  more  rounded  picture  of  the 
benefits  can  easily  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  last  October  17: 

A  trailer  is  loaded,  for  example.  In  Spring- 
field, Mo.  It  travels  by  road  to  New  York 
or  San  Francisco,  sealed,  virtually  damage- 
proof  and  theftproof.  By  ship  It  goes  to 
Prance  or  to  Japan,  eliminating  warehous- 
ing, stacking,  and  sorting.  Each  ship  takes 
on  her  cargo  with  a  few  hundred  lifts,  com- 
pared to  5.000  Individual  lifts  by  the  old 
method. 

Prom  this  graphic  description  a  num- 
ber of  points  are  self-evident.  Cargo 
loss  claims  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Merchandise  arrives  clean  and  intact. 
Cargo  handling  costs  at  shipside.  one  of 
the  main  cost  items,  are  substantially 
reduced.  Mo.st  important,  ship  turn- 
around time  in  port,  a  major  factor  in 
freight  rates,  is  trimmed  to  a  fraction  of 
that  required  under  a  conventional  load- 
ing system. 

Prom  these  few  highlights  it  is  clear 
that  the  full  development  of  the  con- 
tainerization  system  represents  a  tre- 
mendous potential  in  promoting  the  full 
flow  of  commerce.  Yet.  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  containerization  pro- 
jects many  knotty  and  troublesome 
problems. 

Of  great  consequence,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  workers  involved  in 
this  technological  transformation — long- 
shoremen, truckers,  and  others — will  re- 
act. Certainly  they  are  confronted  by 
many  difHcult  decisions.  They  face  the 
unpleasant  prospect  of  gradual  loss  of 
thoasands  of  jobs.  It  is  likewise  clear 
t  lat  the  demand  may  be  made  upon 
Uiem  for  drastic  revision  of  many  his- 


toric working  practices  and  conditions. 
These  two  considerations  alone  suggest 
a  human  problem  of  tremendous  magni- 
tude and  one  that  is  packed  with  ex- 
plosive force. 

Another  labor  Issue  Is  the  danger  of 
jurisdictional  disputes  as  new  operations 
bring  about  new  work  patterns.  For  ex- 
ample, and  I  refer  to  the  description  of 
the  Pan  Atlantic  operation,  who  is  to 
drive  the  trailer  from  terminal  to  ship- 
side — teamster  or  longshoreman?  Or, 
to  select  another  possibility,  who  will 
handle  the  assembly  of  cargo  into  vans 
or  other  containers  when  it  is  per- 
formed at  terminals  close  to  the  water- 
front? Or,  who  is  to  ojjerate  and  serv- 
ice the  new  equipment  that  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  waterfront  to  handle  vans 
and  other  large  containers?  Already, 
there  are  indications  of  competition  for 
what  looks  like  a  shrinking  number  of 
jobs.  * 

Many  other  technical  problems  are 
coming  to  the  surface  as  containeriza- 
tion proceeds.  For  example,  there  is 
the  question  of  standardizing  vans  and 
containers.  At  the  moment,  each  car- 
rier seems  to  be  working  up  its  own  con- 
tainer without  much  reference  to  what 
other  companies  are  doing.  Matson 
vans  are  not  the  same  as  Alaska  Steam- 
ship vans,  and  both  are  different  from 
those  used  by  Pan  Atlantic.  The  rail- 
roads, which  have  been  handling  vans 
piggyback  for  much  longer  than  the 
steamship  companies,  have  their  own 
specially  designed  containers. 

In  the  regulatory  field,  freight  rates 
are  likely  to  be  affected.    For  example. 
I  am  advised  that  Matscn  and  Alaska 
Steam  have  filed  special  tariffs  for  cargo 
handled   in   vans.     Already  there  has 
been  one  protest  appearing  in  the  papers 
and  no  doubt  there  are  many  others. 
James  M.  Hanley,  president  of  the  Rice 
Products   Co..   Inc.,   of   San   Francisco, 
asked    the    California    Public    Utilities 
Commission     to     investigate     container 
freight  rates.    Apparently  he  is  com- 
plaining that  Matson  Navigation  Co.  and 
Hawaiian    Textron    are    giving    special 
rates  to  some  of  his  competitors.    If  the 
use  of  containers  Is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  carrier,  and  carrier  rates  are  less 
than  rates  for  conventional  haulage,  it  is 
obvious  that  discrimination  may  develop. 
These  problems,  none  of  which  appear 
susceptible   to   easy   solution,   have   led 
me.  as  a  member  of  the  Kouse  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  to  conclude  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  some  sort  of  helping 
hand  from  Government.    My  conclusion 
has  been  reinforced  by  a  recent  discus- 
sion I  had  with  Mr.  Paul  St.  Sure,  head 
of  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association,  a 
west  coast  management  group.    In  par- 
ticular, Mr.  St.  Sure  pointed  to  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  reconciling  new  operations 
with  the  established  work  force  on  the 
waterfront. 

As  I  understand  it,  labor  and  manage- 
ment on  east  and  west  coasts  are  now 
negotiating  over  the  issues  raised  by  con- 
tainerization. However,  these  negotia- 
tions are  taking  place  separately  and  are 
likely  to  produce  conflicting  results. 
One  unfortunate  possibility,  an  old  buga- 
boo of  the  merchant  marine,  is  a  suc- 
cession of  regional  whipsawing,  as  unions 


or  sections  of  management  struggle  for 
position.  Another  development,  as  In- 
dicated previously,  Is  conflict  over  jiirls- 
diction.  Or,  at  the  very  least.  It  can 
be  anticipated  that  a  great  deal  of  fric- 
tion and  confusion,  even  work  stoppages, 
is  in  the  offing. 

The  labor  problem,  taken  together 
with  other  aspects  of  containerization. 
suggests  to  me  that  the  public  interest 
calls  for  some  constructive  assistance 
from  Government.  I  am  not  one  lightly 
to  urge  Government  intervention,  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  compelling  need  for 
all  elements  In  the  transport  industry 
affected  by  containerization  to  be 
brought  together  for  common  discussion 
and  consultation.  Possibly  some  guide- 
lines, indicative  of  a  national  approach, 
can  be  agreed  upon.  Possibly  a  climate 
conducive  to  mature  collective  bargain- 
ing, as  well  as  settlement  of  technical 
problems,  can  be  promoted.  Certainly 
it  appears  that  here  Is  a  challenge  for  the 
appropriate  executive  agency. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most 
fortunate  that  the  newly  appointed 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portaUon.  the  Honorable  John  J.  Allen. 
Jr..  is  a  man  with  broad  background  In 
the  merchant  marine.  For  many  years 
he  served  with  distinction  on  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  am 
confident  Mr.  Allen  already  has  consider- 
able knowledge  on  the  subject  of  con- 
tainerization. and  is,  therefore,  well  fitted 
to  provide  the  necessary  leadership  In 
helping  the  various  elements  of  the 
transportation  Industry  to  solve  their 
problems. 

I  am  aware  that  already  much  has 
been  done  by  various  agencies  In  the  field 
of  containerization.  But  I  am  convinced 
there  has  been  hesitancy  in  tackling  some 
of  the  practical  problems  I  have  indi- 
cated. I  also  feel,  on  the  basis  of  my 
information,  that  there  has  been  re- 
grettable delay  in  recognizing  the  enor- 
mous implications  for  the  public  Interest 
in  the  development  of  containerization. 
I  trust  and  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  as  well  as  other  agencies, 
will  speedily  give  weight  to  my  opinions. 
I  likewise  urge  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  give  this  subject  earnest  con- 
sideration in  the  future.  In  due  course 
the  Congress  Is  bound  to  feel  the  Impact 
of  this  rapidly  evolving  transportation 
system  that  makes  the  most  efficient  use 
of  land  and  water  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  rendered  great 
service  to  the  American  shipping  indus- 
try by  seeking  information  in  the  field 
of  maritime  practices.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Boh- 
NERl  will  be  helpful  if  It  appears  that 
congressional  action  is  needed. 

Meanwhile,  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  representatives  of  various  segments 
of  the  shipping  industry  meeting  in  New 
York  City  recently  seemed  in  agreement 
that  use  of  giant  containers  could  revolu- 
tionize shipping  and  even  ships.  Their 
decisions  indicate  It  could  mean  the  very 
survival  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
everyone  here  is  quite  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  labor  legislation  in  this  session 
of  Congress  is  almost  a  must.  I  know 
that  each  and  every  Member  has  his  own 
ideas  about  the  type  of  legislation  he 
would  like  to  see  enacted  in  this  body. 

There  will  probably  be  two  major  bills, 
perhaps  three  major  bills,  but  I  should 
like  each  Member  of  Congress,  regard- 
less of  his  party  or  his  philo.sophy,  to 
study  these  bills  personally,  to  weigh 
them  carefully,  and  then  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Labor  Committee  in  the 
other  body  will  be  able  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  each  body  the  kind  of  legislation 
that  will  benefit  all  the  people  of  this 
country  and  will  provide  laboi  and  man- 
agement a  fair  solution  of  the  problems 
that  exist  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  Imperative  that  cor- 
ruption and  racketeering  be  kept  out  of 
labor-mannRcment  relations.  There  Is 
one  proposal  which  would  do  this  effec- 
tively without  crippling  labor  or  man- 
BRement.  I  am  referring  to  the  proposal 
which  would  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  President's  labor 
messapr^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  treated  to 
shocking  revelations  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  congressional  committees 
Into  Improper  activities  on  the  part  of 
both  labor  and  management.  We  have 
seen  what  can  happen  when  employers 
and  union  officials  who  are  supposed  to 
be  dealinR  at  arm's  length  put  their  per- 
sonal gain  above  the  interests  they 
represent. 

Our  whole  legal  system  guaranteeing 
the  rights  of  individual  workers  and 
safeguarding  the  public  interest  in  the 
exercise  of  these  rights  Is  made  a  mock- 
ery when  these  individuals  enter  into 
collusion. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  did  something 
about  this  situation.  None  of  us  should 
countenance  any  delay,  for  the  longer  we 
delay  action,  the  more  flagrant  the 
abuses  will  become. 

The  administration  has  provided  us 
with  the  pattern  of  legislation  that  will 
eradicate  the  evils  which  have  sprung 
up  In  labor  relations.  Union  officials 
will  think  twice  before  they  use  union 
funds  for  personal  convenience  if  they 
know  that  a  full  report  of  their  actions 
will  be  available  to  each  and  every  union 
member.  Employers  will  pause  before 
they  attempt  to  undermine  a  union  of- 
ficer's obligations  to  union  members  by 
under-the-table  bribes,  if  they  realize 
that  such  transactions  will  be  spread  on 
the  record  for  all  to  see. 

The  administration's  proposals  would 
require  full  reporting  and  disclosure  of 
the  activities  of  imions,  union  officials, 
employers,  and  labor  consultants. 


I  strongly  recommend  that  they  be 
approved  by  Congress  without  delay. 

kXPLANATION  OF  BOX.  FOK  THX  ENACTMENT  OF 
THE  LABOB-MANAGEICENT  PBACnCSS  ACT  OF 
leSB 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  needed 
safeguards  against  improper  practices  in 
labor  organizations  and  in  labor-man- 
agement relations.  It  would  require  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  the  financial 
operations  and  administrative  practices 
of  labor  organizations,  certain  financial 
transactions  of  their  officers,  and  direct 
and  indirect  dealings  between  officers  of 
such  organizations  and  employers  which 
may  involve  conflicts  of  interests.  The 
bill,  in  general,  would  reinforce  rights 
of  members  with  respect  to  the  proper 
administration  and  application  of  the 
funds  and  property  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  election  and  removal  of  officers, 
and  protect  subordinate  organizations 
and  their  members  from  abuses  of  the 
devices  used  to  exercise  supervisory  con- 
trol over  their  affairs.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  certain  needed  adjustments 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  which  will  better  protect  cer- 
tain employees,  the  public,  and  innocent 
third  parties  from  the  consequences  of 
labor  disputes,  as  well  as  provide  im- 
provements in  representation  procedures 
with  respect  to  the  construction  Industry 
to  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
labor-management  relations  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

As  recommended  by  the  President: 

All  unions  would  be  required  to  file 
annual  reports  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  respect  to  their  financial  op- 
erations and  to  furnish  such  information 
to  their  members.  In  addition,  unions 
would  be  required  to  file  copies  of  their 
constitutions  and  bylaws  along  with  de- 
tailed information  with  respect  to  their 
organization  and  procedures,  including 
certification  that  prescribed  minimum 
standards  for  the  election  and  removal 
of  officers  are  provided  and  being 
followed. 

Information  required  to  be  rep>orted 
under  the  act  would  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  unions  would  be  required  to  keep 
adequate  records  on  matters  to  be  re- 
ported which  would  be  open  to  examina- 
tion by  Government  representatives  and, 
upon  request,  accessible  to  union  mem- 
bers. 

Unions,  union  officers  and  agents,  and 
employers  would  be  required  to  report 
and  keep  records  regarding  any  pay- 
ments or  transactions,  including  those 
engaged  in  through  employer  intermedi- 
aries, which  may  create  conflicts  of  in- 
terests or  involve  interference  with  the 
statutory  collective  bargaining  and  or- 
ganizational rights  of  employees. 
Union  funds  and  property  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  held  and  administered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  and  for  fur- 
thering the  purposes  of  the  union  and 
such  duty  would  be  enforceable  in  any 
court  in  a  suit  by,  or  in  behalf  of,  its 
members. 

All  unions  would  be  required  to  hold 
periodic  elections  of  officers  and  to  ob- 
serve minimum  standards  for  the  con- 
duct of  elections,  including  the  right  of 
all  members  to  vote,  with  due  notice,  by 


secret  ballot  without  restraint  or  coer- 
cion, equal  opportimity  for  all  members 
to  nominate  and  be  candidates,  and  the 
provision  of  procedures  and  facilities  to 
Insure  honest  elections  and  the  accurate 
tabulation  of  votes;  the  use  of  union  or 
employer  funds  to  promote  any  candi- 
date for  union  office  would  be  banned 
and  union  constitutions  and  bylaws 
would  have  to  contain  detailed  state- 
ments of  election  procedures  and  compli- 
ance with  such  procedures  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  certified  to  by  the  principal 
executive  officer. 

All  unions  would  be  required  to  ob- 
serve minimum  standards,  including  con- 
formity with  applicable  provisions  of 
their  constitutions  and  bylaws,  in  the 
exercise  of  supervisory  control  over  the 
affairs  of  subordinate  bodies,  the  exercise 
of  such  control  to  be  limited  to  purposes 
of  msuring  democratic,  honest,  and  re- 
sponsible administration  of  the  subordi- 
nate body  and  effectuating  legitimate 
objectives  of  the  labor  organization. 

The  administration  of  this  legislation 
would  be  placed  in  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  he  would  be  provided  with 
adequate  authority  to  issue  regulations, 
investigate,  subpena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, hold  hearings,  issue  decisions  and 
orders — which  would  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review — requiring  compliance  and 
Imposing  sanctions  for  willful  violations, 
and  bring  actions  in  the  Federal  courts 
for  injunctions  to  compel  compliance 
with  the  act. 

The  bill  would  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties or  administrative  sanctions  of  loss 
of  tax  exemption  or  the  use  of  or  access 
to  procedures  under  Federal  labor-man- 
agement relations  statutes  for  willful  vio- 
lations of  the  act;  It  would  also  pre- 
scribe criminal  penalties  for  conceal- 
ment or  destruction  of  records  required 
by  the  act  to  l>e  kept,  bribery  between 
employers  and  employee  representatives, 
embezzlement  of  vmion  or  certain  trust 
funds,  and  false  entry  or  destruction  of 
union  books  and  records. 

Any  present  remedies  that  vmion  mem- 
bers have  under  State  or  Federal  laws, 
in  addition  to  those  provided  in  the  bill, 
would  be  preserved. 

The  secondary  boycott  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  would 
be  strengthened  and  extended  so  as  to 
cover  direct  coercion  of  secondary  em- 
ployers and  inducements  of  individual 
employees  to  refuse  to  perform  services 
with  an  object  of  forcing  their  employer 
to  cease  doing  business  with  another  per- 
son, and  to  include  employers  not  other- 
wise covered  by  the  act  under  the  pro- 
tections of  the  provisions;  it  would  also 
be  made  clear  that  union  activity  is  per- 
mitted against  secondary  employers  per- 
forming "farmed  out"  struck  work  for 
the  primary  employer  and,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  against  secondary 
employers  engaged  in  work  at  a  common 
construction  site  with  the  primary  em- 
ployer. 

It  would  be  made  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  subject  to  mandatory  injunc- 
tion, for  a  union  to  picket  in  order  to 
coerce  an  employer  to  recognize  It  as 
bargaining  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees or  such  employees  to  accept  or 
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designate  it  where  the  employer  has 
recognized  another  union  in  accordance 
with  law;  a  representation  election  has 
been  conducted  within  the  preceding  12 
months;  it  cannot  be  shown  that  there 
is  a  sufQcient  showing  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  employees  to  be  represented 
by  such  union;  or  picketing  has  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  of  time  without 
a  representation  election. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
would  be  authorized  to  decline  to  assert 
jurisdiction  over  cases  where  it  considers 
the  effect  on  commerce  is  not  substan- 
enough  to  warrant  the  exercise  of  its 
jurisdiction  and  State  courts  and 
agencies  would  be  permitted  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  these  cases. 

The  provision  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  which  bars  certain  strikers 
from  voting  in  a  representation  election, 
although  their  replacements  may  vote, 
would  be  eliminated  and  the  voting 
eligibility  of  strikers,  as  well  as  others, 
would  be  left  to  the  administration  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board;  the  Board  also 
would  be  permitted  to  conduct  repre- 
sentation elections  without  prior  hear- 
ings where  there  is  no  substantial  ob- 
jection to  such  an  election. 

The  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
certify  building  and  construction  trades 
unions  as  bargaining  representatives 
without  an  election,  under  carefully  con- 
sidered specific  conditions. 

Employers,  as  well  as  unions,  wishing 
to  use  the  Board's  procedures  would  be 
required  to  sign  non-Communist  afTi- 
davits,  thus  equalizing  the  burden  of 
such  affidavits;  this  requirement  would 
be  strengthened  by  providing  that  an  af- 
fidavit found  by  a  court  to  be  false  shall 
not  constitute  compliance  and  requiring 
that  the  aCHdavit  relate  to  conduct  during 
the  12-month  period  preceding  its  execu- 
tion. 

It  would  be  made  clear  that  parties  to 
a  valid  collective  bargaining  agreement 
need  not  bargain  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement  unless  they  have  provided  for 
a  reopening,  or  such  reopening  is  mu- 
tually agreeable. 

It  would  be  required  that  the  Board  be 
bipartisan  in  composition  by  providing 
that  no  more  than  three  members  may 
be  of  the  same  political  party  and  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  desig- 
nate an  acting  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board  when  vacancies  occur  in  that 
office. 

A  summary  discussion  of  the  bill  by 
title  and  section  follows: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  a  short 
title  for  the  legislation,  the  "Labor- 
Management  Practices  Act  of  1959." 

Section  2  consists  of  the  congressional 
findings  and  policy  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  subject  matter  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  and  the  national  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  activities  of  labor 
organizations  and  the  employees  they 
represent. 

TITLE    I— <JENI:RAL    PROVISIONS 
DEFtNTnONS 

Section  101:  This  section  defines  14 
terms  used  throughout  the  act.  Includ- 
ing "labor  organization,"  "employer," 
"employee,"  "person,"  "ctwnmerce,"  "af- 
fecting commerce."  and  "supervisory 
control." 


SXPABABIUTT    OF   PKOVI8ION8 

Section  102 :  This  section  provides 
that  if  any  provision  of  the  act  is  held 
to  be  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  act 
shall  not  be  affected. 

KrrEXTliVK   DAT! 

Section  103:  The  act  becomes  effec- 
tive 60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  provisions  authorizing  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  become 
effective  immediately. 

TITLE    II REPOSTING    AND    DISCLOSURE 

GENERAL    REQUIREMENTS 

Section  201 :  This  section  obliges  every 
person  required  to  file  reports  or  other 
documents  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  the  act  to  file  them  in  the  manner 
required  thereby,  to  maintain  records 
necessary  to  explain  and  verify  them, 
and  to  keep  such  records  available  for 
examination  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  for  at  least  5  years. 

REPORTING  BT  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Section  202:  This  section  requires 
every  labor  organization  to  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  copy  of  its  constitution  and 
bylaws  and  other  basic  documents 
along  with  a  report,  signed  by  its  presi- 
dent— or  other  chief  executive  officer — 
and  its  secretary — or  other  chief  records 
officer — containing  detailed  informa- 
tion, or  references  to  the  provisions  of 
the  governing  documents  containing 
such  information,  with  respect  to  its  ma- 
jor internal  structure  and  procedures,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  discipline  or  re- 
moval of  officers  or  agents  for  breach  of 
trust  and  provisions  made  for  notice, 
hearings,  judgment  on  the  evidence  and 
appeal  procedure  in  connection  with 
disciplinary  action  against  members. 
Any  changes  in  the  reported  information 
must  be  shown  by  an  amendment  filed 
when  the  next  annual  financial  report  is 
due. 

Each  labor  organization  must  aL<^o 
certify  annually  that  its  constitution  and 
bylaws  contain  the  provisions  for  elec- 
tion and  removal  of  officers  required  un- 
der title  III,  but  a  period  of  2  years  or 
until  the  next  constitutional  conven- 
tion— whichever  is  earlier — is  allowed  to 
enable  unions  to  incorporate  such  pro- 
visions in  their  constitution  and  bylaws 
if  they  certify  during  this  interim  period 
as  to  their  existing  provisions  and  pro- 
cedures. 

In  addition,  every  labor  organization 
exercising  or  assuming  supervisor!'  con- 
trol over  a  subordinate  labor  organiza- 
tion must  make,  within  30  day.s  of  such 
assumption  or  at  the  time  of  filing  the 
report  required  by  this  section  and  semi- 
annually thereafter,  a  report  certifying 
that  the  requirements  of  title  III  are 
being  observed  and  showing  the  union 
under  control,  the  date  control  was  es- 
tablished, the  reason  for  the  control  and 
its  duration,  the  steps  being  taken  to 
reestablish  autonomy,  and  specified  in- 
formation respecting  voting  rights  of 
members  and  finances  of  the  sup>ervised 
body. 

Section  203:  Every  labor  organization 
must  also  file  with  the  Secretary  an  an- 
nual report  with  respect  to  its  financial 
affairs  and  indicating  the  method  by 
which  this  report  is  made  available  to  Its 
members.    These    reports    must    show. 


among  other  things,  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  organization  at  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  Its  last  fiscal  year  and 
amounts  paid  as  compensation  and  ex- 
pense or  other  allowances  for  each  of- 
ficer, agent,  and  employee  whose  aggre- 
gate compensation  and  allowances  for 
the  year  exceeded  $10,C00.  They  must 
also  explain  in  detail,  or  by  reference  to 
other  reports,  all  receipts  by  the  organ- 
ization of  any  of  its  officers  or  agents 
of  anything  of  value  other  than  pay- 
ments allowed  under  section  302(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 
1947,  from  an  employer  having  em- 
ployees who  are,  or  might  be.  represented 
by  the  labor  organization,  or  from  any 
person  representing  such  an  employer. 

Section  204:  This  section  requires 
every  labor  organization  to  make  the  in- 
formation contained  in  its  reports,  and 
the  records  and  data  required  to  be  kept, 
available  to  Its  members  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

REPORTS  or   LABOR-MANACCMENT   TINANCIAI. 
DEALINGS 

Section  205:  This  section  requires 
every  officer,  agent  or  other  representa- 
tive of  a  labor  organization  to  file  re- 
ports with  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
all  direct  and  Indirect  payments  to  or 
from  employers  having  employees  who 
are  or  miyht  be  organized  or  represented 
by  the  union  or  to  or  from  persons  rep- 
resenting any  such  employers — including 
transactions  engaged  in  by  a  spouse  or 
minor  child.  Also  requires  Information 
on  investments  and  business  transactions 
so  related  to  such  an  employer  as  to  pos- 
sibly involve  conflicts  of  interest.  If  the 
officer,  arent,  or  representative  of  the 
union  derives  direct  or  indirect  benefit 
from  any  such  transaction  It  must  be 
reported  even  if  the  direct  participant 
was  some  relative  or  other  third  ijerson 
rather  than  the  union  officer  himself. 
Payments  allowable  under  section  302(c) 
of  the  LMRA,  regular  remuneration  for 
service  as  an  employee,  purchases  and 
sales  in  regular  course  of  business  at 
regular  prices,  and  bona  fide  Investments 
in  traded  securities  not  involving  sub- 
stantial interest  need  not  be  reported. 

Section  206:  Any  employer  who  par- 
ticipated directly  or  indirectly  In  any 
transaction  required  to  be  reported  by 
unions  or  their  officers,  agents  or  rep- 
resentatives under  sections  203  or  205, 
or  who  paid  employees  or  others  for  the 
performance  of  any  acts  whereby  em- 
ployees may  be  restrained,  coerced  or 
Interfered  with  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
secured  by  section  7  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  or  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  must  file  a  report  with  the 
Secretary.  These  reports  will  identify 
the  persons.  Including  intermediaries,  In- 
volved in  the  transaction,  explain  the 
circumstances  of  the  transaction,  and 
specify  the  siuns,  property,  or  benefit 
involved.  \ 

REGULATIONS     OR     REPORTS .     RECORDS.     AND     DIS- 
CLOSURE or  REPORTED  INTORaCATIGlf 

Section  207 :  This  section  requires  that 
reports  be  filed  within  90  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act  or  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reporting  organization,  and 
annually  thereafter  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 
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Section  208:  This  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  such  standards 
for  required  reports,  recordkeeping,  and 
disclosure  of  information,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prevent  circimiventlon  or  eva- 
sion of  the  act's  provisions. 

Section  209:  Tlie  contents  of  reports 
and  documents  filed  with  the  Secretary 
are  made  public  information,  and  he  is 
authorized  to  publish  and  use  such  in- 
formation for  statistical  and  research 
purposes.  He  is  also  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  providing  for  the  ex- 
amination by  the  public  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  reports  and 
documents,  and  to  furnish  copies  of  the 
documents  filed  with  him  upon  payment 
of  the  cost  of  the  service.  Copies  of 
reports  required  to  be  filed  will  be  made 
available  by  the  S<?cretary.  or  by  the  re- 
porting person,  to  appropriate  State 
agencies. 

BTATUTORT    PROVISIONS    AMENDED 

Section  210:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tions 9(f)  and  (g)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  :iubstitute  compliance 
with  the  filing  requirements  of  this  act 
for  the  present  requirements  of  these 
subsections.  This  compliance  is  made  a 
prerequisite  to  use  of  the  NLRB  facilities 
by  both  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers. 

RESPONSIBILITIBB     OF     CERTAIN     PEltSONS 

Section  211:  Provides  that  union  and 
company  officers  n'quired  to  sign  rep>orts 
under  the  act  .shall  be  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  filing,  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  tne  statements  in  the 
reports. 

Section  212:  Prcvldes  that  nothing  In 
title  II  shall  relii?ve  any  person  from 
complying  with  tlie  provisions  of  any 
law  affecting  any  labor  organization  un- 
less such  provislors  would  conflict  with 
the  provisions,  or  interfere  with  carry- 
ing out  the  objectives,  of  this  act. 

TITLK    III OBLIGATIONS   TO    MEMBERS    OF   LABOR 

ORCAIIIZATION 

RESPONSEBILITIES  OP  FERSONS  ENTRUSTED  WITH 
rUNDS  AND  PBOPERIT  OF  A  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Section  301:  Ihis  section  imposes 
upon  every  officer,  agent,  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  a  labor  organization  having 
any  of  the  organizi  tion's  money  or  prop- 
erty in  his  possession  or  custody  by  vir- 
tue of  his  position  a  duty  to  hold  such 
money  or  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  and  for  furthering  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization  and  to  handle 
it  only  in  accordance  with  such  duty  and 
in  a  manner  authorized  by  the  organiza- 
tion's governing  rules. 

A  right  of  action  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  to  obtain  relief  for 
disregard  of  such  duty  is  conferred  upon 
union  members  or  principal  officers. 
The  applicability  cf  other  laws  respect- 
ing the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
union  representatives  Is  preserved. 

OmCERS    AND    THCn    KLBCTION  AND    REMOVAL 

Section  302:  This  section  requires 
union  constltutiom.  and  bylaws  to  state 
the  qualifications  and  procedures  for 
nomination,  election,  and  removal  of  offi- 
cers, which  must  conform  to  certain 
minimum  standards.  These  include  lim- 
itation of  terms  of  office  to  not  over  5 


years  for  officers  of  internationals  and  3 
years  for  those  of  locals,  and  assurance 
of  the  right  of  any  member  to  run  for 
and  hold  office.  Members  must  be  given 
reasonable  opportiuiity  to  nominate  can- 
didates and  to  participate  in  secret  elec- 
tions, and  ballots  and  election  records 
must  be  preserved  for  at  least  a  year. 
Rights  of  a  member  under  these  pro- 
visions shall  not  be  affected  by  a  failure 
of  an  employer  to  pay  dues  checked-off. 
Union  shall  provide  facilities  and  pro- 
cedure to  insure  free,  honest  elections 
and  accurate  count  of  votes. 

Unions  are  also  required  to  have  and 
follow  procedures  and  standards  insur- 
ing members  the  opportunity  to  remove 
elected  officers  from  office  by  majority 
vote  upon  a  showing  that  a  substantial 
number  of  members  desire  a  recall. 
Election  of  successors  to  recalled  officers 
shall  be  held  promptly  and  in  accordance 
with  required  election  standards. 

The  right  to  bring  suit  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  the  election  provisions  contained  in 
section  303  is  conferred  upon  union  mem- 
bers where  the  violations  are  not  the 
subject  of  any  pending  action  or  proceed- 
ing brought  by  the  Secretary  under  title 
IV.  However,  a  grace  period  of  2  years 
or  until  the  next  constitutional  conven- 
tion IS  provided  for  unions  which  can 
make  necessary  changes  only  by  a  con- 
stitutional convention. 

Section  303 :  Use  of  union  or  employer 
funds  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  any 
person  in  a  union  election  is  prohibited. 
It  is  also  made  unlawful  for  any  person 
convicted  of  violations  of  this  act  to  serve 
as  an  officer,  agent  or  other  representa- 
tive of  a  union  within  5  years  of  convic- 
tion, for  any  person  to  so  serve  while 
ineligible  to  vote  because  of  a  conviction 
for  any  crime,  or  for  any  union  or  imion 
official  having  preventative  power  to  per- 
mit any  such  ineligible  person  to  serve. 

SUPERVISORT    CONTROL    Or    ONE    LABOR 
ORGANIZATION   BT    ANOTHER 

Section  304:  Compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  is  required  of  every 
labor  organization  assuming  supervisory 
control  over  another.  Such  control 
shall  be  exercised  only  according  to  the 
governing  rules  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions involved  and  to  insure  democratic, 
responsible,  and  honest  administration 
of  the  subordinate  body.  The  exercise 
of  such  supervisory  control  is  limited  to 
the  period  reasonably  necessary  for  cor- 
rection of  evils.  A  presumption  is  creat- 
ed that  a  period  of  over  18  months  is  not 
reasonably  necessary,  but  if  rebutted, 
additional  extension  of  supervisory  con- 
trol for  not  over  1  year  may  be  approved. 
Limitations  are  imposed  upon  the  union 
exercising  supervisory  control  with  re- 
spect to  counting  votes  of  delegates  and 
transferring  funds  of  the  subordinate 
union. 

KXERCISE    OP    RIGHTS    BT    LABOR    ORGANIZATION 
MEMBERS 

Section  305:  This  section  prohibits 
disciplinary  actions  against  union  mem- 
bers for  institution  of  actions  or  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  title  HI.  It  also 
preserves  existing  rights  and  remedies 
under  union  constitutions  and  bylaws 
and  luider  State  or  Territorial  law. 


TITLE  IV ADMINISTRATION,  ENTORCEMENT,  AND 

PENALTIES 

ADMINISTRATION 

Section  401:  This  section  states  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  other  than 
amendments  of  existing  statutes,  are  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  who  is 
empowered  to  take  action  and  prescribe 
procedures  necessary  to  effectuate  act. 
Secretary  authorized  to  make  exjjendi- 
tures  and  appoint  personnel,  including 
attorneys  who  may  represent  him  in  any 
litigation  subject,  however,  to  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  402.  Provides  for  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Reports,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  to  perform  such  duties  under 
this  and  other  statutes  as  the  Secretary 
may  delegate  to  him. 

Section  403:  This  section  authorizes 
arrangements  by  the  Secretary  for  co- 
operation and  assistance  from  other 
govenunental  and  State  agencies  and 
provides  for  referral  of  evidence  of  vio- 
lations of  this  act  or  other  Federal  law 
to  the  Attorney  General  or  other  Federal 
enforcement  agencies. 

INVESTIGATION    AND    ENPORCEMENT 

Section  404:  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  investigate  alleged  violations  of 
provisions  of  act  or  rules  or  regulations 
issued  thereunder,  to  publish  information 
with  respect  to  violations,  and  to  make 
such  investigations  with  resjject  to  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  required 
reports  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act.  He  is  also  author- 
ized to  receive  and  take  action  upon 
complaints  of  violations  of  the  act,  but 
complaints  shall  not  be  made  public  ex- 
cept with  complainant's  consent.  The 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tives are  given  powers  of  entry,  inspec- 
tion, and  interrogation,  as  well  as  to 
hold  hearings  and  make  findings  of  fact 
and  decisions  based  on  them. 

This  section  further  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  establish  Union  Procedures 
Examining  Boards  to  inquire  into  certain 
cases  under  the  act,  to  conduct  necessary 
hearings,  and  to  make  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  subpena  power  provided  by 
the  Federal  Power  Act  is  made  applicable 
to  the  Secretary  and  his  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, including  the  Union  Pro- 
cedures Examining  Boards,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  inquiry  under  the  act. 

Section  405:  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  bring  actions  to  restrain  or  pre- 
vent violations  of  the  reporting,  union 
election  and  supervisory  control  provi- 
sions of  the  act  and  to  compel  compli- 
ance with  the  act  and  orders  issued 
thereunder. 

Section  406 :  This  section  confers  juris- 
diction on  the  U.S.  district  courts — 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  trial 
courts — of  actions  brought,  imder  the 
act,  by  the  Secretary  or  by  union  mem- 
bers. 

Section  407:  Under  this  section, 
service  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of  a 
labor  organization,  in  his  capacity  as 
such,  shall  constitute  service  upon  the 
labor  organization. 

Section  408:  This  section  directs  the 
Secretary,  upon  determination  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
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Which  this  report  Is  made  available  to  Its 
members.    These    reports    must    show. 


annually  thereafter  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 
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there  has  been  a  willful  failure  to  file 
required  reports  or  that  any  person  has 
violated  the  election,  removal,  or  super- 
visory control  provisions,  to  Institute  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  conforming  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Vio- 
lations of  provisions  relating  to  election 
and  removal  of  officers  and  the  exercise 
of  supervisory  control  may  be  referred  to 
either  a  hearing  examiner  or  a  Union 
Procedures  Examining  Board.  The  pro- 
cedure of  these  proceedings  is  outlined. 
A  final  order  of  the  Secretary,  made 
on  the  record  of  the  proceedings,  may 
direct  necessary  corrective  action  and 
impose  sanctions  for  not  over  5  years — 
unless  the  violation  continues  longer. 
These  sanctions  consist,  in  cases  where 
an  employer  is  found  to  have  willfully  re- 
fused to  file  a  report,  of  loss  of  the  right 
to  exercise  any  right  or  privilege  under 
any  Federal  labor-management  relations 
statute.  A  union  found  to  have  willfully 
failed  to  file  a  report  or  to  have  violated 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  election 
-  and  removal  of  officers  and  the  exercise 
of  supervisory  control  over  subordinate 
bodies  may  also  be  declared  ineligible  to 
exercise  any  right  or  privilege  under  any 
Federal  labor  relations  law  and,  or  to 
have  the  income  tax  exemption  granted 
by  section  501(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Where  the  outcome  of  a 
union  election  is  found  to  have  been 
affected  by  violations  of  the  election  pro- 
visions of  sections  302  and  303,  the  final 
order  may  void  the  election  and  direct 
another  under  such  supervision  as  may 
be  necessary. 

The  decisions  and  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  shall  be  conclusive 
upon  other  Federal  agencies  with  respect 
to  withdrawal  of  Federal  rights  and 
privileges  involved,  but  they  are  subject 
to  judicial  review  and  enforcement  as 
provided  in  section  409.  Upon  notice 
that  a  proceeding  under  this  section  is 
pending.  Federal  agencies  may  hold  in 
abeyance  or  take  other  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  matters  which  may  be  affected  by 
the  Secretary's  order. 

Section  409:  This  section  provides  for 
enforcement  of  the  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  for  review  of  these  orders  upon 
petition  of  aggrieved  parties,  ,  by  the 
U.S.  courts  of  appeals  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  NLRB  orders  are  reviewed.  The 
commencement  of  enforcement  or  re- 
view proceedings  will  not  stay  the  Secre- 
tary's order. 

PENALTIES 

Section  410:  Willful  violations  of  re- 
porting and  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
act  or  applicable  regulations  are  punish- 
able by  fine  up  to  $5,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
A  fine  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both,  may  be 
imposed  for  willfully  making  false  state- 
ments or  failing  to  disclose  material 
facts. 

Section  411 :  A  fine  up  to  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both,  may  be  Imposed  for  willful  de- 
struction of  records  or  documents  re- 
quired to  be  kept. 

Section  412:  Embezzlement  of  the 
funds  of  a  union  or  a  trust  In  which  It 
is  interested,  or  false  entries  in  or  de- 
struction of  books  and  records  of  a  un- 


ion or  such  a  trust  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud or  mislead,  are  pimishable  by  fine 
up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Section  413:  This  section  provides  for 
a  fine  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  for  will- 
ful violations  of  provlsidtis  prohibiting 
use  of  funds  to  influence  union  elections 
and  barring  certain  law  violators  as  un- 
ion ofiflcers — section  303 — and  of  provi- 
sions protecting  unions  undergoing  su- 
pervisory control — section  304tc>. 

Section  414:  This  section  prohibits  the 
offer,  gift,  solicitation,  or  acceptance,  to 
or  from  each  other,  of  payments  in  the 
nature  of  bribes  by  employers  and  their 
representatives  and  representatives  of 
unions  or  trusts  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested, with  intent  to  influence  actions — 
or  to  have  actions  Influenced — as  a  rep- 
resentative of  tlie  union  or  trust  or.  in 
the  case  of  an  employer  or  his  repre- 
sentative, with  respect  to  labor-manage- 
ment relations  of  the  employer.  Viola- 
tions are  punishable  by  fine  up  to  three 
times  the  amount  involved  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both. 
Immunity  would  be  provided  from  prose- 
cution because  of  self-incriminating 
testimony  given  before  courts  and  grand 
jui-ies  involving  violations  of  these  brib- 
ery provisions,  except  in  the  case  of 
perjury  or  contempt  arising  from  such 
testimony. 

Section  415:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act.  1947.  to  extend  its  coverage 
to  payments,  first,  by  any  person  acting 
in  the  interest  of  an  en>ployer — as  well  as 
by  the  employer  himself — to  unions  hav- 
ing members  employed  in  the  same  trade 
or  class  as  the  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer— as  well  as  to  unions  represent- 
ing his  own  employees;  and,  second,  to 
any  employee  or  group  or  committee  of 
employees  of  the  employer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  with,  restraining  or 
coercing  the  exercise  by  other  employees 
of  the  employer  of  their  self -organization 
rights  imder  Federal  labor  relations 
laws — except  compensation  for  regular 
services.  Tlie  receipt  of  any  such  pay- 
ment is  also  made  unlawful. 

This  section  also  amends  subsection 
(c)  of  section  302  so  as  to  add  to  the 
types  of  payments  excepted  from  the 
prohibitions  of  the  section  those  made 
by  employers  to  jointly  administered 
triist  funds  established  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  costs  of  apprentice- 
ship and  training  programs. 

TTTLE  V LABOR- MANGEMCNT  KELATTONS 

Section  501:  This  section  provides 
that  not  more  than  three  members  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  In  addition,  It  makes  clear  that 
when  the  oflBce  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Board  becomes  vacant  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  some  other  officer 
or  employee  to  serve  as  acting  general 
counsel  during  the  vacancy. 

Section  502 :  Tills  section  amends  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  make  clear  that,  first,  the  Board 
may  by  rule  or  otherwise  decline  to  as- 
sert Jurisdiction  over  any  labor  dispute 
where,  in  its  opinion,  the  effect  on  inter- 
state commerce  is  "not  sufficiently  sub- 


stantial" to  warrant  exercise  of  it« 
Jurisdiction;  and  second.  State  agencies 
and  courts  may  assume  JurisdlcUoii  ova- 
such  disputes  where  assertion  of  Juris- 
diction is  declined. 

Section  503:  This  section  extends  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to,  first,  di- 
rect coercion  of  employers  to  cease,  or 
agree  to  cease,  doing  business  with  an- 
other; second.  Inducement  or  encourage- 
ment of  employees  mdividually  to  refuse 
to  perform  services;  and  third,  to  in- 
clude within  the  scope  of  the  provisions 
secondary  employers  who  do  not  come 
within  the  act's  definition  of  "employ- 
er." such  as  railroads  and  municipali- 
ties. The  section  makes  clear  that  tliose 
proliibitions  do  not  extend  to  activities 
directed  at  secondary  employers  per- 
forming for  a  primary  employer 
"farmed  out"  struck  work  or  those  en- 
gaged at  a  common  construction  site 
with  another  employer  with  whom  a 
lawful  labor  dispute  exists  with  respect 
to  wages,  hours,  or  other  working  con- 
ditions of  employees  working  at  that 
site. 

Section  504 :  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 8<b>  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  make  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  union  to  engage  in.  or 
threaten  to  engage  in.  organizational 
and  recognition  picketing  where,  first, 
the  employer  has  recognized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  any  labor  organization 
and  a  question  concerning  representa- 
tion may  not  be  raised  under  section 
9tc)  of  the  act,  second,  within  the  last 
preceding  12  months  a  valid  election  has 
been  conducted,  third,  the  union  cannot 
establish  the  existence  of  sufficient  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  employees  in 
having  it  represent  them;  or  fourth, 
picketing  has  been  engaged  in  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  and  an  election 
under  9tc)  has  not  been  conducted.  A 
savings  provision  makes  it  clear  that 
this  new  provision  is  not  intended  to 
make  lawful  any  activity  which  is  other- 
wise an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the 
act.  The  section  further  makes  viola- 
tions of  the  organizational  and  recogni- 
tion picketing  provisions  subject  to  the 
mandatory  injunction  provided  in  sec- 
tion 10  a )  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

Section  505:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 8  <d)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  make  it  clear  that  the  collective 
bargaining  requirements  of  section  8  do 
not  require  a  party  to  a  valid  collective 
bargaining  contract  to  bargain  during 
the  life  of  the  contract  with  respect  to 
any  modification  which  would  become 
effective  before  a  reopening  Is  permitted 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract  or  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties. 

Section  506 :  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 9(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  authorize  the  Board,  upon  Joint 
petitions  by  an  employer  engaged  In  the 
construction  Industry  and  a  labor  organ- 
ization acting  in  behalf  of  employees  en- 
gaged in  that  industry  asserting  that  the 
employer  recognizes  the  imion  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  employees  and  has 
entered  into  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  the  imion  covering  such 
employees,  to  certify  such  union  as  bar- 
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retaining  imto  the  States  powers  not 
specifically  covered  by  Federal  law. 


sentative  of  his  employees,  or  such  em- 
ployees to  select  or  accept  it  as  their 
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gaining  representative  without  an  em- 
ployee election  if  a  collective  bargaining 
relationship  has  existed  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  union  prior  to  the  current 
agreement  and  if  the  Board  finds  no 
substantial  challenge  by  the  employees 
of  the  representative  status  of  the  union. 

Section  507:  Thie  section  removes  the 
provision  in  section  9(c)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  barring 
strikers  who  are  not  entitled  to  rein- 
statement from  vot.ng  in  representation 
elections. 

Section  508 :  Thi£  section  amends  sec- 
tion 9(c)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  to  permit  the  Board  to  con- 
duct representation  elections  prior  to 
hearings,  where  no  substantial  objection 
is  made  to  such  a  proceeding. 

Section  509:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 9<h)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  extend  the  non-Communist  affi- 
davit provisions  to  employers  as  well  as 
unions,  to  require  that  affidavits  relate 
to  activities  during  the  preceding  12- 
month  period,  ratl.er  than  at  time  of 

execution  of  affidavit,  and  to  require  that 
they  not  have  been  found  false  by  any 
court. 

Section  510:  This  section  saves  acts 
performed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  against  being  treated  as  unfair 
labor  practices  under  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  made  by 
the  title. 

Section  511 :  This  >ectlon  provides  that 
the  effective  date  for  amendments  of 
existing  law  providc-d  by  this  title  shall 
be  60  days  after  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  members  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  bill,  entitled  "the  Labor 
Management  Practices  Act  of  1959." 
which  I  Join  the  Honorable  Carroll 
Kearns,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  introducing, 
is  tough  enough  to  protect  the  union 
member  and  the  general  public  from 
many  of  the  abuses  and  racketeering 
practices  disclosed  :n  testimony  before 
the  McClellan  committee.  It  is  a  practi- 
cal, equitable,  and  inclusive  approach  to 
the  complex  problems  in  this  field.  It 
provides  adequately  for  reporting  and 
disclosure  of  the  internal  administration 
of  union  organizations.  It  requires  re- 
porting of  financial  transactions  of  labor 
unions  and  their  officers  and  employees 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  thefts  of 
members'  dues  and  welfare  fimd  money. 

The  bill  also  provides  standards  for 
the  periodic  election  of  union  officers  so 
that  leadership  will  truly  represent  the 
membership,  and  it  reqtdres  reasonable 
procedures  and  safeguards  against  abuse 
of  the  trustee  device,  whereby  imscru- 
pulous  imion  dictators  have  imposed 
their  brand  of  leadership  and  control 
over  the  locals. 

This  program  Is  not  punitive,  and  hon- 
est labor  leaders  and  employers  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  its  enactment.  It 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  fair  minded 
parties  in  the  field  of  labor  management 
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relations,  by  loyal  union  members,  and 
especially  by  the  large  small  business 
fraternity,  both  of  which  groups  have 
been  so  heavily  and  tragically  victimized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  House  proceed  at  once 
to  consider  and  enact  labor  reform  legis- 
lation which  is  desperately  needed.  The 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Pres- 
ident's labor  message  to  Congress  provide 
an  excellent  basis  for  consideration  of 
this  important  subject. 

In  general.  I  believe  the  President's 
proposals  provide  a  sound  and  prac- 
ticable blueprint  for  action  in  the  area 
of  labor-management  relations.  His 
proposals  are  neither  arbitrary  nor  puni- 
tive. They  are  designed  to  protect  the 
interests  of  individual  union  members 
and  the  public. 

Perhaps  the  ideal  climate  for  good 
labor  relations  would  be  one  in  which 
the  Government  played  no  part.  How- 
ever, that  is  an  ideal  not  likely  to  be  soon 
realized,  and,  m  the  meantime,  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  has  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  create  and  maintain  a  balance 

in  this  field  which  protects  the  interests 
of  the  public  as  well  as  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to,  or 
agree  with,  every  paragraph  and  every 
clause  of  the  administration's  bill,  which 
I  have  been  pleased  to  Join  in  introduc- 
ing today.  Indeed.  I  have  serious  reser- 
vations as  to  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of 
one  provision  which  would  extend  the 
non-Conmiunist  affidavit  requirements  to 
all  employers. 

However,  In  general,  the  proposals  of 
the  President  provide  language  which  is 
an  excellent  starting  point  for  legislative 
action.  The  administration  bill  is  much 
better  and  more  effective  than  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  labor  bill  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body.  Among  the 
major  differences  between  the  two  bills 
are  the  following : 

First.  The  administration  proposal 
deals  with  the  problem  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts, and  the  Kennedy  bill  does  not. 

Second.  The  administration  bill  deals 
with  the  problem  of  blackmail  organiza- 
tional picketing,  and  the  Kennedy  bill 
does  not. 

Third.  The  administration  bill  Im- 
poses upon  union  officers  a  higher  degree 
of  responsibility  for  the  fimds  entrusted 
to  them  by  union  members. 

I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  carefully  to  study  the  administra- 
tion bill  and  to  get  behind  its  objectives 
without  delay. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  the  administration's  labor- 
management  proposals  are  comprehen- 
sive and  effective,  and  yet  not  oppres- 
sive to  those  who  conduct  their  affairs 
in  a  fair  and  honest  manner.  Certainly, 
the  vast  majority  of  trade-union  leaders 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  h(H>e  they  will  join  in  sup- 
porting it. 

The  bill,  which  a  number  of  us  are 
Introducing  today,  is  strengthened  by 
provisions  regulating  trusteeships  and 
imicm  elections.  The  rank-and-file 
union  member  will  be  freed  from  the 
danger  of  having  his  local  thrown  Into 
trusteeship  by  those  seeking  to  wield 


unscrupulous  power  over  the  mnabers 
they  are  supposed  to  serve  and  to  have 
a  free  hand  in  raiding  the  union's  treas- 
ury. The  bill's  p(t>visions  concerning 
secondary  boycotts  aiul  improper  organi- 
zation and  recognition  picketing  are  also 
greatly  needed. 

Naturally,  this  bill  will  not  satisfy 
everyone  in  all  particulars.  I  personally 
have  reservations  about  section  509, 
which  extends  to  employers  the  necessity 
of     filing     non-Communist     affidavits. 

Nonetheless,  the  need  for  legislation  to 
curb  the  power  of  the  "freebooter"  in 
the  labor  movement  is  too  urgent  to  go 
unheeded.  I  am  confident  Congress  will 
not  again  abdicate  its  responsibility  by 
failing  to  enact  the  reforms  this  bill 
would  provide. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  add  my  wholehearted  support  to  the 
bill  introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Kearns  1,  to  carry  out  the 
program  outlined  in  the  Presidents 
labor  message  and  I  am  proud  to  Join 

him  as  a  co-introducer  of  this  bill  which 
embodies  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion on  this  \ltal  subject. 

All  of  us  realize  that  inmiediate  legis- 
lation fair  to  labor,  fair  to  management, 
and  most  important,  fair  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Is  vitally  and  urgently 
needed.  But  more  than  immediate  ac- 
tion on  legislation  is  necessary;  it  must 
be  effective  legislation  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problems  and  the  abuses  that 
have  been  disclosed.  The  answer  carmot 
be  a  law  simply  requiring  that  conscien- 
tious and  law  abiding  labor  leaders  and 
businessmen  fill  out  more  complicated 
Government  forms  to  further  overbur- 
den Government  files  and  personnel. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  there  should  be  legislation  requiring 
disclosure  of  financial  transactions,  elec- 
tion safeguards,  and  democratic  proce- 
dures in  unions. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  is  scrutiniz- 
ing not  only  what  American  leadership, 
but  what  the  American  way  of  life  has  to 
offer,  the  living  skeletons  in  our  labor 
management  closet  cannot  remain  hid- 
den behind  closed  doors.  The  adminis- 
tration's proposal  would,  without  Gov- 
ernment domination  of  labor  organiza- 
tions or  labor  management  affairs,  afford 
means  to  insure  that  the  individual 
rank-and-file  member  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization will  have  all  the  facts  and 
methods  to  clean  out  and  keep  these 
closets  clean.  I  have  as  much  faith  in 
the  success  of  this  approach  as  I  do  in 
our  system  of  Government  which  to  me 
is  essentially  the  same.  I  urge  this  body 
to  most  seriously  consider  this  bilL 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  sleight-of- 
hand  majority  leadership  approach  as 
Indicated  in  the  other  body  to  date  as 
being  the  opposition  party's  strategy  of 
considering  some  labor  reforms  or  rack- 
eteering in  one  bill  and  other  equally 
needed  labor  reforms  in  another.  It  is 
an  obvious  effort  to  ignore  and  shunt 
aside  with  a  lick  and  a  promise  such 
vital  other  labor  reforms  as  outlawing 
blackmail  picketing  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts, m<»^>fi"g  union  funds  trust  funds 
free  from  improper  uses,  and  clarifying 
the  no  man's  land  jurisdictional  issue. 
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retaining  imto  the  States  powers  not 
specifically  covered  by  Federal  law. 

These  areas  must  get  consideration 
this  session,  and  In  my  opinion,  the  only 
chance  for  their  serious  consideration  is 
as  a  part  of  an  overall  labor  reform  bill 
and  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  ma- 
jority members  who  are  responsive  to 
labor  leader  wishes  and  do  not  want  these 
equally  needed  labor  reforms  passed 
realize  it  too — as  is  demonstrated  by 
their  support  of  the  majority  sleight-of- 
hand  strategy. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Practices  Act  of  1959  which 
embodies  the  administration's  labor- 
management  proposals.  I  recommend 
adoption  of  these  proposals  because  they 
provide  an  effective  procedure  for  deal- 
ing with  abuses  which  have  been  un- 
covered. 

Among  other  things,  the  administra- 
tion's bill  provides  for  much  needed 
adjustments  in  our  basic  labor-manage- 
ment relations  law.  I  am  particularly 
impressed  with  the  corrective  amend- 
ments to  the  secondary  boycott  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  loopholes  in  that  act  which 
permit  direct  threats  and  coercion  of 
secondary  employers  are  closed.  In  ad- 
dition, employers  may  no  longer  be 
forced  to  agree  to  "hot  cargo"  clauses, 
through  such  threats  and  coercion. 

The  provisions  are  further  strength- 
ened by  protecting  individual  employees 
of  secondary  employers  from  union  in- 
ducement to  commit  a  secondary 
boycott.  These  corrections  insure  that 
the  really  innocent  third  party  in  a  labor 
dispute  is  more  adequately  protected. 
The  secondary  boycott  has  been  a  much 
abused  weapon  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
in  forcing  small  employers  to  accede  to 
the  union's  demands.  This  bill  will  ef- 
fectively eliminate  this  tactic  from  the 
arsenal  of  corrupt  unions. 

I  should  like  further  to  point  out  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  labor  re- 
form legislation  merely  in  its  application 
to  racketeering  as  compared  to  proposed 
amendments  to  Taft-Hartley.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  administration's  bill 
which  I  have  Introduced  today  are,  in 
my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  in  any 
legislation  dealing  with  the  abuses  so 
forcefuly  brought  out  in  the  course  of 
the  McClellan  hearings  in  the  other 
body.  Let  us  not  waste  time  arguing 
about  amendments  to  Taft-Hartley  as 
being  the  subject  of  different  legislation. 
I  believe  that  if  we  are  really  sincere  in 
wanting  to  have  true  antiracketeering 
legislation,  this  is  the  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  beheve  that  one  of  the  most 
Important  provisions  in  this  bill  is  the 
provision  which  would  outlaw  black- 
mail picketing.  There  is  no  practice 
more  reprehensible  than  the  practice, 
widely  adopted  by  some  vmions.  of  forc- 
ing unwilling  employees  to  become 
members  by  coercing  their  employers  to 
force  them  to  join. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  Is  to  make 
it  an  imfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor 
organization  to  coerce,  or  attempt  to 
coerce,  an  employer  to  recognize  or  bar- 
gain with  it  as  the  bargaining  repre- 


sentative of  his  employees,  or  such  em- 
ployees to  select  or  accept  it  as  their 
bargaining  representative,  first,  where 
the  employer  has  recognized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  NLRB  another  labor 
organization,  and  a  question  of  repre- 
sentation may  not  appropriately  be 
raised  under  the  act;  second,  where  the 
employees  have  determined  in  an  NLRB 
election  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
represented  by  the  labor  organization; 
or  third,  where  it  is  otherwise  clear  that 
the  employees  do  not  desire  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  labor  organization. 

While  decisions  of  the  NLRB  in  Cur- 
tis Bros,  and  related  cases  indicate  that 
picketing  in  the;  circumstances  described 
above  would  presently  be  an  unfair  la- 
bor practice,  these  Board  decisions  have 
not  been  followed  by  some  courts  and 
consequently  tliis  area  is  shrouded  in 
uncertainty. 

This  proposal  makes  it  clear  that  a 
union  may  not  picket  or  use  other  coer- 
cive tactics  against  an  employer  to 
force  him  to  bargain  with  it  while  the 
employer  is  lawfully  recognizing  another 
union.  It  also  protects  the  employer 
and  his  employees  from  harassment 
where  an  election  under  NLRB  pro- 
visions has  resulted  in  a  "no  union"  cer- 
tification or  there  are  other  factors 
which  clearly  indicate  that  the  union  is 
unwanted  as  the  bargaining  representa- 
tive. 

The  union  practice  of  disclaiming  the 
right  to  represent  an  employer's  em- 
ployees and  so  avoiding  an  election 
while  continuing  to  picket  the  employer 
can  only  be  designed  to  force  the  em- 
ployer to  recognize  the  union  against 
the  wishes  of  the  employees  by  causing 
him  economic  hardship  and  should  be 
stopped.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  status 
of  such  picketing  by  declaring  it  an  un- 
fair labor  practice. 


USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUSES 
IN  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  President 
in  his  farm  message  has  emphasized  the 
use  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  in  a 
food  for  peace  program.  The  President 
indicates  in  his  message  that  he  is  set- 
ting steps  in  motion  to  explore  anew 
with  other  surplus-producing  nations  all 
practical  means  of  using  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  promoting 
the  well-being  of  friendly  peoples  in  the 
world  and  in  reinforcing  the  cause  of 
peace. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  we  In 
America  must  struggle  with  the  problems 
involving  agricultural  surpluses  while 
many  of  our  friendly  neighbors  through- 
out the  world  do  not  have  sufficient  food 
to  meet  daily  nutritional  requirements. 
As  the  President  has  pointed  out  in  his 
message,  during  the  past  4  years  our 
special   export  programs   have   already 


provided  friendly  food-deficit  nations 
with  over  $4  billion  worth  of  products 
which  we  have  in  abundance.  None  of 
us  can  sincerely  doubt  that  food  can  be 
a  powerful  instrument  in  the  world  for 
building  a  durable  peace. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for 
the  Congress  to  immediately  express  its 
approval  of  the  President's  food  for  peace 
su!?gestion  in  his  farm  message  just  pre- 
sented, and  I  am  therefore  today  intro- 
ducing the  following  resolution  declar- 
ing it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  to 
alTord  the  fullest  cooperation  in  achiev- 
ing all  practical  means  of  implementing 
the  President's  food  for  peace  program: 

Joint  Resolution  To  PESMrr  thb  Us«  or 
Pood  for  Peace 

Rvsolred  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives m  Congress  anaembled.  That  the 
Conprcss  hereby  concurs  In  the  views  of  the 
President  to  the  effect  that  food  can  be  a 
powerful  Instrument  for  all  the  free  world 
In  building  a  durable  peace,  and  that  the 
United  States  and  other  surplus-producing 
nations  should  make  the  fullest  constructive 
use  of  their  abundance  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  this  end. 

Sfc.  2  The  President  Is  hereby  directed 
to  review  existing  authorlz.itlona  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  ngrlctiltural  commodities 
and  products  thereof,  to  utilize  such  author- 
ity to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  In  the 
Interests  of  reinforcing  peace  and  the  well- 
being  of  friendly  peoples  throughout  the 
W(/rld,  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  such 
additional  authorizations  as  he  may  consider 
desirable  to  achieve  such  purposes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the   request   of    the   gentleman    from 

Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague  in  com- 
mending the  President  on  his  message 
to  Congress  on  agriculture. 

The  facts  and  figures  contained  in  the 
President's  message  concerning  former 
agriculture  programs  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  clearly  shows  the 
weaknesses  in  that  program.  I  think  it 
fair  to  state  that  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Ben.son  have  previously  submitted 
recommendations  indicating  equal  con- 
cern over  the  farm  program — but  Con- 
gress has  utterly  failjKl  to  measure  up  to 
the  challenge  and  provide  the  Executive 
with  a  workable  program — a  program 
that  will  have  the  overall  eventual  effect 
of  decreasing  the  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram. decrea.se  the  surpluses,  increase 
farmer  incentive  which  is  essential  vm- 
der  our  free  enterprise  system,  and  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  govenmiental  con- 
trol over  the  farmer. 

I  suggest  to  this  Congress  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  a  right  to  ""jm. 
are  in  fact  looking  to  this  body  for^r^ 
program  that  will  accomplish  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  objectives.  It  accom- 
plishes nothing  in  meeting  this  problem 
for  the  majority  Members  who  have  the 
primary  responsibility  in  providing  a 
program  to  accept  that  responsibility 
only  with  criticism  of  the  Executive— 
when  in  reality  the  Executive  Is  only  car- 
rying out  the  program  provided  by  this 
body. 
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With  storage  of  surpluses  costing  the 
taxpayer — who  not  only  suffers  as  a  tax- 
payer, but  also  as  a  consumer  by  arti- 
ficially high  price  supporta— exceeding 
$1  billion,  with  proposed  budgetary  out- 
lay for  price-support  programs  in  1960 
reaching  $5.4  billion,  and  with  the  built- 
in  pressures  in  the  present  program  to 
continue  to  Increase  these  figures  so  long 
as  this  program  remains  in  effect.  Con- 
gress is  presented  with  one  of  the  pri- 
mary challenges  of  this  session — a  chal- 
lenge that  must  be  met — a  challenge 
that  it  is  my  hope  the  majority  leader- 
ship will  fully  accept  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  soimd  fiscal  future  of  our  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  McIntyriI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  ardently  support  the  Presi- 
dent's thought,  as  expressed  in  his 
farm  message,  of  using  our  surplus  foods 
for  the  advancement  of  peace. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  Ijeen  cooperating 
in  thus  concept.  gi\  ing  full  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  diet  has  an  essential  bear- 
ing on  the  nature  of  man;  that  a  full 
stomach  empties  the  mind  of  desperate 
thoughts.  The  Department  has  been 
strengthening  our  relationships  with  our 
free  friends  abroad  by  utilizing  govern- 
mental agencies  and  charitable  organi- 
zations for  the  distribution  of  surplus 
food  commodities,  using  every  available 
agency  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  And 
there  is  cogent  evidence  to  point  up  the 
beneficial  impact  of  such  an  approach. 

One  could  never  in  good  conscience 
question  the  wisdom  of  expanding  this 
service  of  using  our  surplus  commodities 
to  advance  minimum  health  standards 
for  those  who  are  free  of  despotism  but 
enslaved  by  hunger — the  concept  that 
embodies  the  theme  of  "pieces  of  food  to 
promote  peace  "  unquestionably  has  great 
merit. 

This  program  balanced  with  full  use  of 
commodities  for  our  needy  at  home 
should  be  programs  in  which  we  all  Join 
in  our  efforts  toward  constructive  solu- 
tions to  these  problems. 

Mr.  FELLY,  lifr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
intgon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
time  of  crucial  decision. 

The  President's  message  on  agricul- 
ture outlines  most  graphically  the  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  Congress. 

It  is  essential  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  carefully-  evaluate  the  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  us. 

The  President  pomted  out  that  the 
price-support  and  production-control 
programs  have  not  worked;  that  the 
control  program  does  not  control;  that 
the  program  is  excessively  expensive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  attempt  to  stabi- 
lize farm  prices  and  income  for  fiscal 


1959  it  is  expected  ttie  Oovemment  will 
spend  $5.4  billion,  or  7  percent  of  the 
entire  amount  of  Federal  expenditures. 
Yet  this  vast  outlay  of  Federal  funds  has 
not  solved  basic  farm  problems.  As  the 
President  has  stated:  "These  heavy  costs 
might  be  justifiable  if  they  were  solving 
the  problems  of  our  farmers  and  if  they 
were  leading  to  a  better  balance  of  sup- 
plies and  markets.  But  xmfortunately 
this  is  not  true." 

Farm  legislation  must  be  devised  to 
meet  the  situation  of  today.  As  I  re- 
cently said  to  the  House  in  discussing 
this  same  farm  problem,  30  economists 
testifying  in  November  1957  before  the 
Joint  Congressional  Economic  Subcom- 
mittee were  polled  as  to  where  to  reduce 
the  nondefense  budget  and  farm  spend- 
mg  was  listed  as  the  No.  1  area  for  cuts. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  farm 
difficulties  are  not  attributable  to  the 
farmers'  f ailiu-e  but  instead  to  the  lack 
of  programs  of  building  markets  instead 
of  losing  markets. 

The  proposals  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage are  intended  to  build  markets  and 
on  that  one  score  alone  deserve  sympa- 
thetic study. 


SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    HOUSING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains],  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  House  today  and 
through  Wednesday  of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT   COMMITTEE   ON   WASHING- 
TON METROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  of  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
be  authorized  to  submit  Its  final  re- 
port to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  during 
the  recess  of  the  House.  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  172. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLOOR  STATEMENT  ON  LABOR 
REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  companion  bill  to 
8.  505,  which  the  dlstmguished  Junior 
6enat<M:  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
kesy]  Introduced  in  the  Senate  last 
week.  Tlie  bill  is  designed  to  strengthen 
legitimate  imionism  in  this  covmtry  by 


cutting  out  the  cancer  of  labor  racket- 
eering and  corruption. 

It  is  an  improved  version  of  the  bill 
that  passed  by  an  88-1  margin  in  the 
Senate  last  year.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  bill,  clearly  aimed  to  curb  imlon 
racketeering,  should  not  pass  through 
both  Houses  this  year. 

Unless  it  does,  the  racketeers  will  re- 
main free  to  continue  their  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  pubUc  trust,  and  antiunion 
extremists  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  op- 
portunity of  whipping  up  and  distorting 
genuine  public  sentiment  in  order  to 
indulge  in  a  union-busting  campaign 
with  the  aid  of  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee disclosures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  majority  of 
people  in  this  country  favor  the  prompt 
passage  of  a  bill  that  would  deal  directly 
with  the  practices  of  union  racketeers 
and  corrupt  management  middlemen. 
So  do  the  majority  of  thoughtful  tinion 
leaders,  because  the  great  percentage  of 
law-abiding  and  honest  union  workers 
have  been  smeared  by  the  strong-arm 
and  undercover  practices  of  the  James 
Hoffas,  Dave  Becics,  and  Johnny  Dios. 
The  whole  labor  movement  hos  suffered 
for  the  sins  of  these  few. 

But  the  widely  shared  hope  for  quick 
reform  will  be  indefinitely  delayed  if  we 
make  the  mistake  of  combining  the 
measures  in  this  bill  with  the  much  more 
complex  and  controversial  business  of 
overhauling  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  deal 
with  the  power  balance  between  unions 
and  management  in  new  provisions  af- 
fecting collective  bargaining,  secondary 
boycotts,  union  security  and  other  areas. 

It  is  true  that  this  bill  contains  some 
amendments  to  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947,  but  they  do  not 
deal  with  any  of  the  broad  issues  affect- 
ing the  economic  or  bargaining  power  of 
either  side.  These  amendments  are  nec- 
essary if  Congress  is  to  attack  effectively 
the  problem  of  racketeering. 

It  would  be  a  dishonest  and  self-de- 
feating maneuver  to  use  these  amend- 
ments as  a  springboard  for  unrelated  ef- 
forts to  revamp  the  exciting  labor-man- 
agement structure.  Such  action  must  be 
provided  for  in  separate  legislation  after 
a  detailed  and  nonpartisan  study  has 
been  made. 

In  capsule  form,  this  bill  contains 
these  main  provisions: 

First.  It  requires  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  report  of  a  union's  financial  op- 
erations, with  provisions  for  reporting 
transactions  by  union  oflScials  which 
might  constitute  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Second.  It  assures  regular  elections  of 
union  ofBcials  by  secret  ballot;  requires 
prior  notification  of  election  dates;  and 
allows  members  to  nominate  and  vote 
for  opposing  slates  without  coercion  or 
restraint. 

Third.  It  provides  criminal  penalties 
for  embezzlement  of  union  funds  and 
permits  individual  union  members  to  sue 
imion  oflBcers  convicted  of  embezzlement 
It  also  prohibits  union  leaders  from  ob- 
taining loans  greater  than  $1,500  from 
the  imion  organization. 

Fourth.  It  prohibits  "shakedown** 
picketing  which  has  no  other  purpose 
than  to  force  an  employe  to  pay  off  the 
union  oflBcials  involved. 
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Plfth.  It  authorl«8  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  investigate  any  person  or  labor 
organization  suspected  of  violating  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Sixth.  It  requires  employers  to  report, 
with  certain  exceptions,  any  loans  or 
other  payments  to  oflScials  or  employes 
of  a  labor  union  other  than  regular  com- 
pensation. It  also  forbids  employers  to 
make  loans  to  any  labor  offlclal  who  is 
seeking  to  represent  the  employees. 

Seventh.  It  requires  employers  to  list 
expenditures  for  labor  relations  consult- 
ants and  expenditures  in  excess  of 
$2,500  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  em- 
ployees on  matters  pertaining  to  their 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

A  more  complete  review  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  contained  in  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  excellent  presentation  on 
pages  883-888  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  January  20, 1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  badly  needed 
reforms.  It  is  hard  to  see  who  can  quarrel 
with  them  except  the  racketeers  them- 
selves and  those  who  would  rather  pre- 
serve a  political  issue  than  pass  legisla- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  press  forward  to  speedy  adoption  of 
tills  or  similar  legislation. 


AMEND  THE  CONSTITUTION— LET 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SncEsJ  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
I  am  introducing  in  the  House  today. 
It  states  simply : 

That  the  following  article  Is  hereby  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  valid 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  when  ratified  by  conventions 
in  three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  The  Judicial  powers  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  give  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  the  power  to 
overrule,  modify,  or  change  any  prior  de- 
cision of  that  Cotirt  construing  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  or  acts  of  Con- 
gress  promulgated   pursuant  thereto. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conven- 
tions In  three-fourths  of  the  several  States, 
as  provided  In  the  Constitution,  within  7 
years  from  the  date  of  submission  hereof  to 
the  States  by  the  Congress." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proposed 
amendment  adheres  closely  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  11th  amendment  which  was 
submitted  by  Congress  to  the  States  and 
approved  by  them  to  accomplish  a  like 
purpose.  A  precedent  for  the  amend- 
ment thus  is  found  in  the  11th  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  to  overcome 
the  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Chisholm 
v.  Georgia  (2  Dall.  419,  I  Law  Ed.  440) 
holding  that  a  State  could  be  sued  by  a 
citizen  of  another  state  In  assumpsit. 

Precedent  No.  2  is  found  In  the  13th, 
Irtr^^tl?  •  15th  amendments  which  were 
adopted  XoUowlng  the  War  Between  the 


States  and  which  completely  overcame 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  a  decision  which  con- 
tributed materially  to  bringing  about 
that  unfortunate  conflict. 

Precedent  No.  3  is  found  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Pollock 
V.  Lowe  (247  U.S.  165)  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  16th  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  necessity  for  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  has  been 
pointed  out  most  adequately  by  others 
in  the  recent  past.  I  refer  in  par- 
ticular to  the  report  adopted  by  36  State 
Chief  Justices  at  their  1958  meeting  in 
California  in  which  they  were  critical 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declaring 
that  the  Court  "has  tended  to  adopt  the 
role  of  pohcymaker  without  proper  ju- 
dicial restraint."  This  report,  approved 
by  the  chief  justices  of  three-fourths 
of  tile  Nation's  States,  found  that  the 
present  Supreme  Court  has  abused  the 
power  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 
The  Court  is  pictured  as  invading  fields 
of  Government  reserved  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  States. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  we  mast 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  very 
name  of  our  Nation  indicates  that  it  is 
to  be  composed  of  States.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  a  bygone  day  said  in  Texas  v. 
Wiiite  7  Wall,  700,  721  (18^:8) : 
The  Constitution.  In  all  its  provisions,  looks 
to  an  Indestructible  Union  of  Indestructible 
States. 

I  would  like  to  quote  further  from  the 
report  issued  by  the  State  chief  justices 
as  carried  in  the  October  3.  1958.  edition 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

We  do  not  believe  that  either  the  framers 
of  the  original  Constitution  or  the  possibly 
somewhat  less  gifted  draftsmen  of  the" 
14th  amendment  ever  contemplated  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would,  or  should,  have  the 
almost  unlimited  policymalclng  powers  which 
It  now  exercises   •    •    •. 

It  is  strange.  Indeed,  to  reflect  that,  under 
a  Constitution  which  provides  for  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances  and  of  distribution 
of  power  between  National  and  State  gov- 
ernments, one  branch  of  our  Government — 
the  Supreme  Court — should  attain  the  Im- 
mense and,  in  many  respects,  dominant  pow- 
er which  It  now  wields.  We  believe  that 
the  great  principle  of  dlstrlbutlcffl  of  powers 
among  the  various  branches  of  government 
and  between  levels  of  government  has  vital- 
ity today  and  Is  the  crucial  base  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

We  further  believe  that,  in  construing 
and  applying  the  Constitution  and  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  this  principle 
of  the  division  of  power  based  upon  whether 
a  matter  is  primarily  of  national  or  of  local 
concern  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  Ig- 
nored, especially  In  fields  which  bear  upon 
the  meaning  of  a  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory provision,  or  the  validity  of  State  ac- 
tion presented  for  review.  For  with  due 
allowance  for  the  changed  conditions  under 
which  It  may  or  must  operate,  the  principle 
is  as  worthy  of  our  consideration  today  as  It 
was  of  the  consideration  of  the  great  men 
who  met  in  1787  to  establish  our  Nation 
as  a  nation. 

I  Shall  not  quote  further  but  I  am  con- 
fident most  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  read  of  the  meeting  and 
studied  the  report  and  the  proceedings. 

I  call  specific  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  36  State  chief  justices  who 
had  a  part  in  issuing  the  report  on  the 


usurpation  of  powers  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  no  way  can  those  who  clamor 
for  social  reforms  claim  that  the  report 
was  the  work  of  a  minority  group  or 
that  it  represented  the  thinlcing  only  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
South.  The  36  State  chief  justices, 
themselves  responsible  for  protecting  the 
individual  as  well  as  upholding  our 
American  way  of  life,  have  expressed 
their  views.  It  may  well  be  wise  and  pru- 
dent for  the  Supreme  Court  members, 
as  well  as  the  good  people  of  these 
United  States,  to  give  careful  study 
to  the  statements  of  these  learned  men 
of  law. 

I  contend  that  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance that  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  be  limited  so  as  not  to 
give  to  the  Court  power  to  overrule, 
modify  or  change  any  prior  decision  of 
that  Court  construing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  acts  of  Con- 
gress promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 
This  power  is  now  practiced  by  the  Court 
and  can  only  be  limited  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  such  as  the  one  I  am 
introducing  today.  If  this  amendment, 
or  similar  legislation,  is  not  passed 
promptly,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  turn  itself  into  a  judicial  oli- 
garchy in  which  it  amends  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  arts  of  Congress  at  its  pleas- 
ure. The  only  place  the  people  can  turn 
to  bring  an  end  to  this  dangerous  usurpa- 
tion of  power  is  to  the  Congress,  praying 
that  It  submit  to  the  States  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  provides  a 
remedy. 

I  further  refer  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  in  the  U.S.  News  k  World  Report 
of  October  24,  1958.  In  this  article, 
Alfred  J.  Schweppe.  a  member  of  the 
board  of  editors  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal,  a  former  dean  of 
the  University  of  Washington  Law 
School,  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, states: 

I  absolutely  reject  the  idea  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  rewrite  the 
Constitution  according  to  its  concepts  of 
sociological  or  economic  change.  That  is 
what  the  amendatory  process  is  for.  I  do 
not  accept  Justice  Douglas'  blunt  view  that 
the  amendatory  process  Is  too  slow  as  any- 
thing but  a  violation  of  the  oath  to  support 
the  ConPtltutlon  In  all  of  Its  parts.  •  •  • 
In  my  opinion,  once  the  Court  has  construed 
a  constitutional  provision,  that  construction 
should  stand  until  changed  by  amendment, 
unless  later  evidence  Is  found  of  the  Intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  provision  which  shows 
the  first  construction  to  have  been  erro- 
neous. •  •  •  Any  other  approach  seems  to 
me  to  lead  to  the  Inevitable  conclusion  that 
the  Constitution  Is  the  plaything  of  th# 
judges  at  any  time  In  office.  •  •  •  My  objec^ 
tlon  is  to  the  reckless  manner  In  which  thA 
present  Court  flouts  tho  precedents  laid 
down  by  the  great  Courts  ahead  of  It  and, 
glibly  bypassing  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment process  of  article  V,  rewrites  the  Con- 
stitution in  Its  own  image. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  a  result  of  its 
recent  decisions,  must  accept  responsi- 
bility for  much  of  the  unrest  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  field 
of  racial  problems.  It  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  dividing  the  country  im- 
duly  over  school  problems  and  for  set- 
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ting  back  by  half  a  century  the  efforts 
of  men  of  good  will  In  both  races  who 
through  the  years  have  striven  to  resolve 
racial  problemis  harmoniously.  The 
Court  must  take  responsibility  for  eases 
of  violence  which  have  resulted  from 
these  and  other  decisions.  Also,  the 
Court  must  accept  responsibility  for  the 
fact  that  confessed  criminals  now  walk 
the  streets  free  men — ready  to  strike 
again — released  on  the  flimsiest  of  tech- 
nicalities. The  Court  can  never  explain 
to  my  satisfaction  its  attitude  toward 
Communists  with  whom  it  has  ruled  32 
times  In  the  39  cases  Involving  commu- 
nism under  the  present  Chief  Justice. 

In  summary,  I  believe,  and  I  am  con- 
fident a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  will  agree  with  me,  that  unless 
there  is  persuasive  evidence  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution  and  its  amend- 
ments tliat  the  prior  decisions  of  the 
Court  are  wrong,  these  prior  decisions 
should  stand.  That  Is  what  my  amend- 
ment proposes.  I  do  not  think  tradition 
and  precedent  should  be  ignored  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Its  decisions.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  provided  or- 
derly legal  processes  by  which  major  is- 
sues can  be  decided.  My  amendment 
will  reaffirm  the  significance  of  those 
processes  and  return  the  policy-making 
and  legislative  powers  to  the  branches 
of  Government  which  were  intended  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  them.  Ratifi- 
cation of  this  amendment  would  not 
freeze  into  effect  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  are  so  odious  to 
many  Americans.  This  is  true  because  of 
the  fact  that  those  decisions  are  in 
themselves  modifications  or  reversals  of 
prior  Court  decisions  which  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  uphold. 

I  trust  that  my  proposal  will  have  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  but  I  challenge  those 
who  dissent  to  give  the  American  people 
a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  today.  Let 
the  people  vote.  They  are  vitally  affect- 
ed by  what  the  Court  is  doing  but  they 
have  no  way  to  express  their  approval 
or  disapproval. 

We  have  but  to  look  around  us  to  see 
the  chaotic  conditions  we  are  experienc- 
ing. These  conditions  can  be  corrected. 
They  should  be  corrected  through  the 
provisions  of  our  ConsUtution.  No 
greater  form  of  government  has  ever 
been  devised  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  our  Oovemment  is  built  upon  the 
standards  of  freedom.  I  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  so  that  the 
people  may  in  fact  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  the 
fine  statement  he  has  made. 

He  has  pointed  out  a  threat  which  con- 
fronts the  American  people,  which  con- 
fronts our  whole  system  of  government. 
He  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
Court  has  disregarded  the  sacred  doc- 
trine of  the  law.  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis,  which  has  been  the  doctrine  that 
has  preserved  for  us  a  system  of  govem- 
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Mr.        When,  In  the  memory  of  this  genera- 
tion, does  the  gentleman  remember.  Mr. 


of  the  exposition  which  he  has  made  to- 
day of  his  proposed  amendment  to  the 


ment  of  laws  instead  of  a  govemmoit  of 
men.  I  hate  to  think  it.  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  no  longer  have  a  govern- 
ment of  laws;  we  have  a  government  of 
men.  The  law  of  this  land  today  is  what 
the  men  on  the  Supreme  Court  say  it 
should  be.  We  are  living  under  a  dicta- 
torship. The  dictator  is  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman's bill  will  become  law. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  his 
views  on  these  subjects.  I  would  like  to 
pursue  one  matter,  if  I  may.  That  is 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  believes 
that  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is 
drawn  today  this  Congress  could  take 
some  action  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  refer  to  article  m.  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  sets  up  the  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  has  original 
jurisdiction  in  four  instances.  In  all 
other  cases  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Constitution, 
recognizing  life  tenure  in  one  instance, 
gave  to  those  who  must  go  to  the  people 
the  right  and  the  authority  to  limit  that 
jurisdiction  of  those  who  have  a  life 
tenure  and  who  are  not  responsible  to 
the  people. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  under 
the  Constitution  as  it  exists  today  this 
Congress  if  it  would  could  pass  legisla- 
tion to  limit  that  jurisdiction  and  ac- 
complish some  of  the  things  which  the 
gentleman  has  called  to  our  attention 
today?    

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished and  good  friend  from  Ohio  in  his 
expert  knowledge  of  the  law.  Of  course 
I  feel  that  there  is  also  a  remedy  in  the 
direction  he  has  proposed.  This  Con- 
gress should  explore  every  possibility  of 
obtaining  relief. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  simply  want  to  read  from 
the  Constitution,  if  I  may.  so  the  record 
will  be  complete.  I  quote  from  article 
m,  section  2: 

In  all  the  other  Caaes  before  menticmed, 
the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions  and  under  such  Regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  f oimders  of  our  country,  the  Con- 
stitution makers,  recognized  that  the 
Constitution  gave  that  authority  to  us 
and  we  should  exercise  it  if  we  would. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  we  should  seek  re- 
lief by  every  legal  means  that  Is  open  to 
us.  We  should  pursue  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  amendatory  process.  The 
amendatory  process  is  a  slower  one,  but  it 
has  the  effect  of  giving  the  people  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  decisively  and  to  write 
law  that  Is  permanent. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlwnan  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  distin- 


guished colleague  from  Florida  for 
bringing  to  us  today  this  spendid  talk 
and  suggesting  to  us  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face  now  as  we  consider 
the  effect  of  the  decisions  of  oiu:  Su- 
preme Court. 

May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  personal  friend  that,  as  he 
has  expressed,  I  am  tremendously  wor- 
ried about  the  security  of  our  country, 
just  the  basic  security  of  this  land  that 
we  love,  as  we  view  some  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  regarding  their 
attitude  on  Communists,  on  passport 
legislation,  on  the  right  of  a  State  to 
try  a  citizen  suspected  of  sedition. 

I  hope  and  pray.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  more  of  us  from  all  the  sections 
of  this  great  coimtry  will  become  con- 
cerned and  associate  ourselves  with  the 
distinguished  gentlem^an  from  Florida, 
and  take  some  of  the  corrective  steps 
that  are  necessary, 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHOES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  upon  his  remarks,  and 
particularly  upon  his  statement  that  we 
should  explore  every  avenue  to  correct 
the  situation  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  a  few 
days  ago  on  this  floor  by  a  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  this  Supreme  Coiui; 
is  one  of  the  great  Courts  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  he  will 
find  many  lawyers  who  will  agree  with 
him  in  that  statement,  in  fact  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  one.  The  gentleman  is 
a  lawyer,  but  he  served  for  a  time  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  apparently 
he  has  been  contaminated  by  some  of 
the  views  that  seem  to  pervade  that  De- 
partment. The  facts  are,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  today  no  lawyer  can  give  a  satis- 
factory opinion  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  There  was  a  time, 
when  a  lawyer  was  called  upon  to  decide 
a  constitutional  question,  that  he  could 
do  so  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  be- 
cause he  relied  upon  the  Constitution. 
But,  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  Constitu- 
tion today.  It  is  a  question  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
particular  time  that  the  question  upon 
which  the  opLoion  Is  rendered  is  being 
considered  by  the  Court.  This  country 
has  grown  great  and  has  developed  one 
of  the  highest  codes  of  justice  found 
anywhere  because  our  forefathers  estab- 
lished a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  Just  pointed  out  that  situ- 
ation is  rapidly  changing,  and  today  it 
is  becoming  a  government  of  men  and 
not  of  laws.  When  you  entrust  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  to  a  small  tri- 
bunal of  nine  people,  you  are  establish- 
ing a  dictatorship  of  the  Judiciary  which 
might  prove  as  oppressive  as  the  dicta- 
torships now  ruling  with  an  iron  hand 
in  some  of  the  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  SIKES.    The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  sound  observation. 
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to  be  so  interested  In  minority  groups,     the  Capitol  now  Uke  a  pall  and  will  move 
and  so  forth.    Let  us  submit  Uils  oues.     afrflrressivelv  tn  nrf>vi>nt.  fnrfhpr  iiAnmo- 
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decisis,  which  has  been  the  doctrine  that 
has  preserved  for  us  a  system  of  govem- 
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would  like  to  congratulate  my  dlstin- 


Mr.  BIKKB.    The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  sound  observation. 
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Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STKKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  argument  is  being  ad- 
vanced over  and  over  again  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  I  understand  by 
even  some  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  certain  advocates  of  these 
strange  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  we  should  have  these  unconstitu- 
tional Court  decisions  because  of  what 
people  abroad  think  and  because  of  cer- 
tain criticisms  of  people  abroad  about 
the  way  our  Constitution  operates. 
Well,  that  being  true,  certainly  these 
same  people  should  get  behind  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  let  ua  prove 
to  the  world  how  the  American  people 
and  our  American  democratic  represent- 
ative prooeaaes  really  operate.  Let  the 
^K'orld  aee  that  we  ai'e  willing  to  let  Die 
people  decide  this  issue.  X  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  forthright  statement 
and  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  very  much. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commend- 
ing our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  on  the  presentation  he  has  made 
here  today  in  the  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant constitutional  question. 

Like  many  other  colleagues  and  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States.  I  am 
quite  concerned — and  it  is  a  rather 
growing  concern — as  are  others  with  the 
trend  which  we  have  observed  for  the 
last  several  yeai-s.  It  is  a  disturbing 
factor.  And.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman as  well  as  others  who  are  striv- 
ing to  seek  a  solution,  a  way.  a  method 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
this  trend  and  bring  about  stable  con- 
stitutional government. 

At  the  opening  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress  I,  along  with  other  colleagues, 
joined  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  Judge  Smith,  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  bill  the  Congress  consid- 
ered in  the  85th  Congress. 

Mr.  SIKES.  At  that  time  H.R.  3. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  the  identical  bill 
I  have  introduced  in  this  Congre.s  is 
H.R.  518.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House 
passed  it  and  only  by  one  vote  did  it  fail 
to  pass  the  other  body,  as  I  understand. 
Now.  I  recognize  the  problem  the  gentle- 
man has  so  well  pointed  up  here  today, 
and  that  is  that  in  certain  areas  H.R.  3 
will  not  reach  the  ultimate  objective. 
At  the  outset  of  this  Congress  I  also  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, not  that  I.  in  my  own  right  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  as  a  law- 
yer, recognize  that  the  Court  in  its  de- 
cisions In  some  of  the  cases  has  followed 
precedent  and  followed  the  law  of  the 
land  itself.  But.  I  do  recognize  that 
there  must  be  avenues  of  approach  to 
the  problem,  and  I  want  to  join  others 
in  seeing  that  a  way  is  found  that  these 
constitutional  questions  can  be  brought 
to  the  forefront  and  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people. 


When.  In  the  memory  of  this  genera- 
tion, does  the  gentleman  remember.  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  we  before  seen  members 
of  the  highest  court  of  the  land  going 
out  to  the  American  people  as  a  forum 
and  trying  to  apologize  or  defend  their 
own  actions?  Yet  we  have  seen  this 
within  recent  months.  After  the  action 
of  the  chief  justices  of  the  State  supreme 
courts  and  after  other  pronouncements 
have  been  delivered  all  over  the  land,  we 
find  the  Chief  Justice  publicly  trying  to 
defend  the  Court  And  we  find  another 
member  of  the  Court  trying  to  defend 
their  action.  And  only  recently  another 
member  in  New  York  tried  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

I  say  to  my  collcanuea  that  In  my 
opinion  this  la  a  matter  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  themselves  must  have 
some  ft*oltng  about  or  they  would  not  be 
tryinu  to  explain  to  tl;e  American  people 
their  attitude,  trying  to  defend  them- 
selves in  their  decialun,  in  this  most  im- 
portant right.  And  I  say  it  is  a  nuht 
throui^hout  the  Nation,  I  rbitp  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  who 
said  a  few  days  ago  that  it  may  be  one 
issue  at  the  moment  afTectlng  one  section 
of  this  country,  or  one  issue  today,  but 
tomorrow  it  may  affect  another  section, 
or  next  year,  or  In  the  years  to  come  on 
other  issues;  we  had  better  take  warning 
now  or  the  greatest  system  of  govern- 
ment yet  devised  will  be  threatened  and 
seriously  jeopardired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me, 
so  I  may  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  ( Mr.  Harris!  ? 
Mr.  SIKES.  Of  course,  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  find  the  answer  to 
that  question,  that  is  why  those  judges 
are  going  about  trying  to  defend  their 
decisions,  if  he  will  look  at  that  little 
pamphlet  that  came  out  carrying  the 
decision  in  the  segregation  case;  if  he 
will  look  at  the  bottom  of  page  9.  and 
then  over  through  page  10  and  on  to  11 
and  read  the  reasons  given  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  for  his  conclusions,  he 
will  understand  why  he  is  trying  to  jus- 
tify those  conclusions.  Of  course.  I  do 
not  believe  what  he  said.  To  me  his  ar- 
gument was  that  no  one,  for  example, 
could  become  a  clergyman  unless  he  ac- 
quired his  education  while^issociating 
with  a  group  of  sinners.  A  cblored  l>oy 
could  not  be  taught  honesty  unless  he  got 
next  to  a  crooked,  dishonest  wihte  lad. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  may  be 
correct,  but  I  still  feel  that  since  so  many 
people  are  calling  this  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people,  they,  them- 
selves, must  feel  that  there  is  something 
here  that  dangerously  threatens  the 
Court  and  that  sacred  Instrument,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes. 
And  in  addition  consider  the  absurdity 
of  his  reasoning.  Take  another  look  at 
it — read  the  decision  again. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ccm- 
gratulate  ova  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague   from  Florida  on  the   clarity 


of  the  exposition  which  he  has  made  to- 
day of  his  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
commend  a  careful  reading  of  that  pro- 
posed amendment  together  with  a  care- 
ful reading  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florid^  to  all  of  our  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  we  are  enter- 
ing Into  an  era  of  Judicial  dictatorship. 
We  may  have,  Indeed,  entered  that  era 
already.  During  the  past  4V!i  years  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  to  announce  a  doctrine  and 
a  policy  of  utter  and  complete  disregard 
for  established  judicial  precedents,  and 
for  the  written  word  of  provlalona  of  U>e 
Constitution  Itself  aa  well  aa  of  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  X  think  we  are  all  aware 
that  the  aafety  of  the  people  and  the 
security  of  our  Nation  are.  Indeed,  Uie 
suprnne  law.  Yet  by  recent  acUona  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Uie  United  States 
convicted  consplratora  against  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  people  thereof 
have  been  turned  loose  to  continue  their 
diabolical  conspiracy  to  destroy,  to  over- 
turn, to  overthrow  the  Government  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
under  which  and  under  God  our  Nation 
and  our  people  have  achieved  a  position 
of  world  leadership  unequaled  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  civilized  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  now  and  the 
place  is  here  for  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  assert  the  right  of  this  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government,  indeed,  to  as- 
sert the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  this  country  from  being 
crushed  under  the  heel  of  dictatorship, 
whether  it  be  by  the  judicial  branch  or 
by  any  branch  of  our  Government.  God 
forbid  that  the  rights  and  the  liberties 
of  all  of  our  people  be  destroyed  by  the 
malignant  desire  of  9  black-robed  jus- 
tices of  any  court  on  earth. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Recently,  within  the 
last  year  or  two.  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  told  a  sub- 
committee of  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  90  percent  of  the  lawyers  of 
America  had  no  respect  for  the  legal 
ability  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Also,  recently,  within 
the  last  few  years,  this  Court  rendered  a 
decision  in  the  Anti-Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  case  which  was  described 
by  a  member  of  the  Justice  Department 
as  being  the  greatest  victory  the  Com- 
munists have  won  in  the  last  decade. 

With  those  situations  existing,  no  re- 
spect by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  bar  of  America,  and  the  Communists 
having  a  field  day  in  America,  certainly 
some  action  should  be  taken  to  curb  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Florida  for  offering  this.  I,  too, 
want  to  challenge  the  people  who  seem 
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to  be  so  interested  In  minority  groups, 
and  so  forth.  Let  us  submit  this  ques- 
tion to  the  American  people  and  let  them 
ppss  on  It. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
t'me  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
i.:pired. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
til?  gentleman's  time  be  extended  for  10 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rules,  It  will  be  necessary  to  get  the 
consent  of  all  the  other  gentlemen  having 
special  orders. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
Imoua  consent  that  thoat  desiring  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoKD  on  this  aubjeet  may  do  ao. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Xa  thtrt 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUtman 
from  Florida? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Yielding 
to  the  deaire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Speaker,  X  shall  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  that  consent. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Sixes]  has  shown  a  depth  of  im- 
derstanding  In  this  Instance,  which  he 
always  shows  when  he  presents  a  pro- 
gram on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Members  who  are  Interested 
in  the  safety  and  the  preservation  of  the 
charter  of  our  Government  should  take 
time  to  read  and  digest  the  brilliant  re- 
marks that  are  his  In  the  course  of  this 
present  speech.  I  certainly  commend 
them  to  careful  study. 

Only  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  placed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
from  a  local  paper  published  in  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  the  Shreveport  Times,  scoring 
our  highest  judicial  tribunal  for  a  fur- 
ther breach  of  the  important  rule  of 
stare  decisis  in  a  very  recent  decision 
The  question  Involved  In  this  decision 
was  whether  peace  had  returned  to  this 
country,  and  this  Court  so  Interpreted 
a  statute  of  Congress  as  to  cause  a  duly 
convicted  felon  to  be  released  from  cus- 
tody. In  doing  so  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  overturned  previous  decisions  of 
many  years  standing.  The  final  result 
is  that  It  released  one  duly  convicted 
criminal  who  had  legally  been  charged, 
tried,  and  convicted  of  a  heinous  crime 
and  Is  now  at  large  on  society  to  further 
pursue  his  criminal  designs  and  Intent. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  Is  cer- 
tainly pursuing  the  right  course  when 
he  suggests  to  the  House  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  be  curbed  from  further 
usurpmg  powers  of  government.  Our 
forefathers  expressed  the  fear  that  If 
dictatorship  ever  came  to  our  land  under 
our  Constitution,  it  would  be  through 
the  iisurpation  by  the  Judiciary  of  pow- 
ers under  our  Constitution.  As  surely 
as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  In  the  morn- 
ing, this  tribunal  of  nine  black-robed 
Justices  who  are  ensconced  In  that 
marble  palace  across  the  way  In  front  of 
the  Capitol  are  moving  toward  a  judicial 
dictatorship  In  this  land.  Honest,  loyal, 
fearless,  red-blooded  Americans  will  re- 
alize the  sinister  Influence  that  falls  over 


the  Capitol  now  Uke  a  pall  and  will  move 
aggressively  to  prevent  further  usiupa- 
tlon  of  judicial  powers  and  functions  by 
these  nine  men  who  compose  our  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SncES]  for  this  opportunity  and 
hope  he  continues  his  fine  work  In  be- 
half of  a  well-balanced  American  Gov- 
ernment under  our  Cohstitutlon. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Florida  has  presented  to  the 
House  a  most  forthright  statement,  and 
for  his  action  and  courage  he  is  to  be 
commended. 

The  issue  presented  is  certainly  timely 
and  atlmulating  to  our  thinking.  X  should 
not  go  so  far  aa  to  say  that  the  U.S, 
Supreme  Court  la  engaged  in  a  diabol- 
ical conapiraoy  agalnat  the  United  Statea. 
Certainly  X  do  not  impugn  the  patriotism 
of  the  memberi  of  the  Court  However. 
X  do  agrea  that  aome  of  the  major  prob- 
lema  with  which  we  are  confronted  today 
are  the  reault  of  actiona  and  deoisiona  of 
the  Court  and  the  Chief  Executive.  X 
refer  to  the  decisions  of  the  Court  in  the 
school  desegregation  case  and  the 
actions  of  the  Chief  Executive  in  ordering 
the  paratroopers  to  invade  one  of  our 
sovereign  States— an  action  which  was 
wholly  improper,  and  certainly  not  the 
best  method  to  proceed  on  In  the  matter. 

While  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
receive  many  letters  calling  for  legisla- 
tive action  on  the  problems  produced  by 
this  critical  situation,  I  want  to  repeat 
and  to  emphasize  that  these  problems 
are  not  the  result  of  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress but  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  of 
the  Court.  Certainly  we  should.  In  dis- 
charging our  resiwnsibllities,  with  respect 
to  these  problems,  explore  every  possible 
avenue  of  approach  to  their  solution. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida for  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
House  for  discussion.  Certainly  both 
the  legislative  approach  and  the  process 
of  cunending  the  Constitution  afford 
means  for  the  solution  of  our  domestic 
Issues  of  present-day  concern. 

When  a  majority  of  the  chief  justices 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  our  States,  by 
deliberate  action  and  resolution,  censure 
or  condemn  the  decisions  and  the  trend 
of  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
certainly  we  are  more  than  justified  in 
exploring  all  means  possible  to  resolve 
these  serious  conflicts.  Our  judges  are 
not  prone  tc  condemn  other  judges  and 
therefore  their  action  In  this  instance  is 
most  significant. 

We  can  discharge  our  responsibilities 
by  endeavoring  to  be  constructive  rather 
than  impugning  the  patriotism  of  any  of 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  In 
the  concern  being  expressed  here  on  the 
fioor  today  with  regard  to  certain  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  with  the 
general  observation  that  the  Court  by 
some  of  Its  decisions  has  placed  on  Its 
shoulders  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
conditions  generated  by  those  decisions. 
But  I  suggest,  that  to  leave  the  problem 
there  Is  to  shirk  our  coequal  legislative 
responsibility  of  doing  something  about 
those  decisions  where  we  clearly  have  the 
constitutional  power  and.  In  my  opinion* 
the  clear  duty  in  protecting  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation,  to 


pass  legislation  to  clarify  or  overcome 
some  of  those  decisions  and  thus  remedy 
the  ill  effects  stemming  therefrom. 

Congress  has,  indisputably  on  the  rec- 
ord, shirked  this  responsibility  and  dutj 
in  this  respect. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Supreme  Coturt 
Decisions  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House,  in  the  85th  Congress.  I  Joined 
the  members  of  that  subcommittee  In 
working  diligently  and  I  believe  sensib^ 
in  reporting  oiit  legislation  to  overooma 
some  of  these  deoisiona. 

A  bill  similar  to  the  one  X  Introduoad 
to  clarify  the  Mallory  daoUion.  men- 
tioned by  the  ttntlaman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Szxnl  waa  reported  after  Itnffthy 
hearings  and  oonaidaration  but  waa  aa- 
Bigntd  to  the  Itilalatlvt  rravtyard  In  tht 
dying  houra  of  tht  aaation  tvtn  aftar 
belni  paaaad  by  tht  Kouh  with  a  tub- 
stantlal  majority. 

A  bill  that  passed  the  Rouaa  unani- 
mously in  ita  final  form,  to  ovaroomt 
aome  of  the  efFaeta  of  the  Yates  deoiaion 
by  Btrengthening  the  Smith  Act  by  re- 
defining the  meaning  of  the  word  "or- 
ganise" in  order  to  outlaw  the  organlaing 
of  Communist  cells  in  this  country,  re- 
ceived similar  graveyard  treatment. 

H.R.  3,  the  Smith  SUtes  rights  blU,  one 
of  which  I  Introduced,  met  the  same  fate, 
and  the  State  laws  on  sedition  remain  in 
jeopardy  so  long  as  the  Nelson  case  de- 
cided from  Pennsylvania  remains  In  full 
force  and  effect — unchallenged. 

I  have  reintroduced  these  bills  again 
this  session  hoping  that  this  Congress 
will  accept  its  true  responsibiUty  and 
take  effective  action  on  these  matters. 
To  do  less,  is  to  shirk  our  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility. I  suggest  that  the  last  Con- 
gress thus  must  also  accept  its  full  share 
of  blame  for  the  after-effects  of  some  of 
these  decisions,  due  to  its  position  of 
inaction.  I  trust  the  record  this  session 
will  refiect  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  leadership  to  exert  leader- 
ship in  this  vital  field. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
time  does  not  permit  thorough  and  com- 
plete observations  of  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes],  I 
deem  it  necesscuy  to  immediately  rise  in 
opposition  to  his  proposal.  The  ostensi- 
ble purpose  of  his  proposed  amendment 
is  to  force  the  Supreme  Coiirt  into  a 
death  grip  with  its  own  precedents.  The 
amendm»it  apparently  seeks  to  com- 
mand the  Court  to  an  absolute  com- 
pliance with  the  rule  of  stare  decisLi. 

Such  a  rule  of  strict  compliance  with 
precedent  would  stifle  growth  and  devel- 
opment in  the  law.  As  Justice  Brandeis 
pointed  out,  stare  decisis  is  not  "a  uni- 
versal, inexorable  command — but  simply 
a  rule  of  policy — and  usually  the  wise 
policy,  because  In  moet  matters  it  is  more 
important  that  the  applicable  rule  of 
law  be  settled  than  that  it  be  settled 
right." 

The  Court  should  certainly  have  the 
right  to  overrule  its  earlier  decisions. 
As  Justice  Brandeis  further  said.  "The 
Court  bows  to  the  lessons  of  experience 
and  the  force  of  better  reasoning,  recog- 
nizing the  process  of  trial  and  error,  so 
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the  American  people. 
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fruitful  In  the  physical  sciences,  is  ap- 
propriate also  in  the  Judicial  function. 
The  decision  of  the  previous  case  may 
have  been  rendered  upon  an  inadequate 
presentation  of  then  existing  conditions, 
but  the  conditions  may  have  changed 
meanwhile.  Moreover,  the  Judgment  of 
the  Court  in  the  earlier  decision  may 
have  been  Influenced  by  prevailing  views 
as  to  economic  or  social  policy  which  have 
since  been  abandoned.  In  cases  involv- 
ing constitutional  issues  of  the  character 
discxused.  this  Court  must,  in  order  to 
reach  sound  conclusions,  feel  free  to 
bring  its  opinions  into  agreement  with 
experience  and  with  facts  newly  ascer- 
tained." 

X  cannot  and  do  not  agree  with  all  of 
the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court.  My 
disagreement,  however,  does  not  compel 
me  to  curtail  or  restrict  the  Court  in 
the  conduct  of  its  Judicial  business.  The 
Congress  has  unquestioned  autliority  to 
take  legislative  action  to  correct  its  spe- 
cific differences  of  opinion  wilh  tlie 
Court's  judicial  interpretations. 

The  proposed  amendment  appears  to 
be  another  in  a  series  of  vindictive  at- 
tacks on  the  Supreme  Court  for  its 
school-desegregation  decision  of  1954. 
Today's  arguments  in  support  of  the 
amendment  were  not  supported  by 
legally  convincing  arguments. 

As  a  Mcriitcr  of  tliis  body  and  as  a 
lawyer,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
defend  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  at- 
tack upon  its  integrity  which  has  been 
implied  by  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  and  by  argument  in  its  sup- 
port. The  Court  has  faced  such  attacks 
before  and  will  survive. 

However,  if  the  proposed  amendment 
should  by  any  chance  clear  this  Congress 
and  be  adopted  by  the  several  States,  the 
Court  would  be  fatally  frozen  to  its  prec- 
edents— both  wise  and  unwise.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  clear  the  way  for 
electronic  Supreme  Court  decisions.  The 
precedents  could  be  card  punched  and 
placed  into  the  machine  and  judicial  de- 
cisions could  be  promptly  played  out 
without  time-consuming  argument  or 
concern  for  changing  conditions. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
argue  against  the  threatened  dicta- 
torship of  the  judiciary — and  yet  by  this 
very  amendment  they  would  seek  to 
establish  an  irrefutable  dictatorship  of 
past  precedents — the  rule  of  uncom- 
plaining dead  men.  Errors  in  the  law 
would  remain  so  forever.  Such  is  not 
my  concept  of  the  judicial  process. 

I  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
abandon  their  massive  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  Congress  has  suitable 
remedies  to  correct  almost  every  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  which  it  is  dis- 
pleased. These  remedies  should  be  at- 
tempted before  massive  retaliation  is 
undertaken  against  the  Court. 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  my  neighboring  State  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Sikes,  has  my  wholehearted 
support  and  I  fully  concur  in  his  re- 
marks concerning  the  urgent  necessity 
for  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  by 
tills  Congress. 


I  have  read  the  report  which  was 
adopted  by  36  State  chief  Justices  at 
their  1958  meeting,  in  which  report 
these  chief  Justices  from  36  of  our  sov- 
erign  States  declared  that  our  Supreme 
Court  has  tended  to  adopt  the  role  of 
policymaker  without  Judicial  restraint. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  personally  dis- 
cuss this  report  with  nearly  half  of  these 
chief  Justices,  and  on  many  occasions 
before  and  since  this  report  was  issued 
I  spent  hours  with  many  outstanding 
men,  going  over  this  matter,  including  a 
great  and  good  American  who  we 
thought  made  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  ever  made  on  this  Issue,  and  I 
nm  referring  to  our  own  Judge  J.  Ed 
Livingston,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supifme 
Court  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  most 
learned  lawyers  of  all  time, 

I  believe  that  all  right-thinking  Amer- 
icans will  support  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Bob  Bikes,  in  his  proposed 
amendment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Karsten]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  K.ARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
120  Members  of  the  House  have  today 
gone  on  record  in  supp)ort  of  a  bill  estab- 
lishing certain  minimum  standards  of 
unemployment  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  standards  that  have  been  in  the 
Federal  law  since  enactment  of  the  orig- 
inal Social  Security  Act  In  1935. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
at  this  point  a  list  of  those  Members 
who  have  asked  to  be  announced  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  some  of  whom  may  also 
intend  to  sponsor  it. 

Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  New  Jersey;  Le- 
RoY  H.  Anderson,  Montana;  Victor  L. 
Anfuso,  New  York;  Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Ohio. 

Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  West  Virginia; 
WiLLMM  A.  Barrett,  Pennsylvania;  Ross 
Bass,  Tennessee;  John  A.  Blatnik,  Min- 
nesota; Edward  P.  Boland,  Massachu- 
setts; Chester  Bowles,  Connecticut; 
Charles  A.  Boyle,  Illinois;  John  Brade- 
MAs,  Indiana;  Daniel  B.  Brewster, 
Maryland;  James  A.  Burke.  Massachu- 
setts; James  A.  Byrne,  Pennsylvania. 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  Missouri;  Steven 
V.  Carter,  Iowa;  Emanuel  Celler,  New 
York;  Frank  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania; 
Jefeery  Cohelan,  California;  Robert 
E.  Cook,  Ohio. 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  Connecticut; 
Dominick  V.  Daniels,  New  Jersey;  John 
H.  Dent,  Pennsylvania;  Wintield  K. 
Denton,  Indiana;  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr.. 
Michigan;  John  D.  Dincell,  Michigan; 
Isidore  Dollinger,  New  York;  Harold 
D.  DoNOHXTE,  Massachusetts;  Clyde 
Doyle,  California;  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
New  York. 

Leonard  Parbstein,  New  York;  Mi- 
chael A.  Feighan,  Ohio;  Paul  A.  Pino. 


New  York;  Daniel  J.  Plood,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Oerau)  T.  Flynn.  Wisconsin; 
John  E.  Focarty,  Rhode  Island;  Aimk 
J.  Forand,  Rhode  Island;  Samuel  Frii- 
del,  Maryland;  James  G.  Fultok,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Cornelius  E.  Gallagher.  New  Jersey; 
Edward  A.  Garmatz,  Maryland;  Newell 
A.  George,  Kansas:  Kathryn  E.  Grana- 
HAN,  Pennsylvania;  Kenneth  J.  Gray, 
Illinois;  Edith  Green,  Oregon:  William 
J,  Green,  Jr..  Pennsylvania:  Maktha  W. 
GRirriTHs,  Michigan. 

HARL.Mf  Hagen,  California:  Siymottr 
HALririN.  New  York;  Denvir  D.  HARoia, 
Kansas;  Wayne  L.  Hnys.  Ohio;  Jambs  C. 
Hbalsy,  New  York:  Ken  Heckler,  West 
Virginia :  Chkt  HoLirisLo,  California: 
Elmer  J.  Holland,  Pennitylvanla;  Lnna 
HoLTZMAN.  New  York. 
Harold  T.  Johnson.  California. 
JosECH  E.  K^RTH,  Minnesota;  Oeorck 
A  Ka.<;em.  California;  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meier.  Wisconsin;  Elizabeth  Kbb.  West 
Virginia;  Eugene  J.  Kcoch,  New  York; 
Cecil  R.  King,  California;  Michael  J. 
Kirwan,  Ohio;  John  C.  Kluczynski,  Illi- 
nois; Frank  Kowalski,  Connecticut. 

Richard  E.  Lankford,  Maryland;  John 
Lesinski,  Michigan;  Roland  V.  Libonati, 
Illinois. 

John  W.  McCormack.  Massachusetts; 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Massachusetts; 
Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr.,  Illinois;  Ray  J.  Mad- 
den, Indiana:  E>on  Magnuson,  Washing- 
ton; FrtED  Marshall,  Minnesota;  Lee 
Metcai.f,  Montana;  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
New  Mexico;  William  S.  Moorhead. 
Pennsylvania;  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Penn- 
sylvania; Abraham  J.  Multer,  New  York; 
William  T.  Murphy,  Illinois. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  Illinois;  Barratt 
O'Hara,  Illinois;  James  G.  O'Hara.  Michi- 
gan; Alvin  E.  O'Konski,  Wisconsin; 
Thomas  P.  ONeill,  Jr.,  Massachusetts; 
Jam  Us  C.  Oliver,  Maine. 

Thomas  M.  Felly,  Washington;  Carl 
D.  Perkins,  Kentucky;  Charles  O.  Por- 
ter, Oregon;  Adam  C.  Powell,  New  York; 
Melvi.n  Price,  Illinois;  Stanley  A.  Pro- 
hop,  Pennsylvania;  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Illinois. 
James  M.  Quigley,  Pennsylvania. 
Louis  C.  Rabaut,  Michigan;  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  Wisconsin;  George  M.  Rhodes. 
Pennsylvania;  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr., 
New  Jersey;  Byron  G.  Rogers,  Colorado; 
John  J.  Rooney,  New  York;  James 
Roosevelt,  California;  Dan  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  IlUnois. 

Altred  E.  Santancelo,  New  York;  D. 
S.  Saund  (Judge),  California;  John  F. 
Shelley,  California;  George  E.  Shipley, 
Illinois;  Nial  Smith,  Iowa;  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  (Mrs.  John  B.),  Missouri;  Lud- 
wiG  Teller.  New  York;  Prank  Thomp- 
son, Jr.,  New  Jersey;  Herman  Toll, 
Pennsylvania;  Thor  C.  ToLLmoir, 
Washington. 

Charles  A.  Vanik,  Ohio;  Roy  W.  Wm. 
Minnesota;  Leonard  G.  Wolf,  Iowa; 
Clemen^  J.  2^blocki.  Wisconsin;  Hmi- 
bert  Zelbnko,  New  York. 

Why  do  we  now  so  urgently  need 
minimum  standards  provided  In  this 
bill? 

Because,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence 
of  these  standards,  we  have  been  slip- 
ping backward  since  1939.    The  need  haa 
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been  becoming  more  urgent  year  by  year. 
Lack  of  these  standards  has  coet  indi- 
vidual workers,  their  families,  and  the 
national  economy  dearly. 

In  1939  the  weekly  benefits  payable  to 
insured  unemployed  workers  actually 
averaged  50  percent  of  their  full-time 
weekly  wages.  Today,  average  weekly 
unemployment  compensation  benefit 
payments  have  fallen  until  they  are  now 
less  than  33  percent  of  full-time  weekly 
wages. 

Because  we  do  not  have  an  adequate 
standard  setting  the  minimum  number 
of  weeks  for  which  an  insured  unem- 
ployed worker  is  entitled  to  benefit  pay- 
ments, workers  are  exhausting  their 
benefit  rights  long  before  finding  work. 
Ai  wlU  be  shown  later  in  this  dlKussion, 
duration  of  unemployment  has  tended  to 
increase  year  by  year  so  that  the  39 
weeks'  duration  provided  in  this  bill  Is 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed individual  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Weekly  benefit  payments  are  today  so 
inadequate  that  insured  workers  and 
their  families  are  moving  from  the  un- 
employment compensation  rolls  to  the 
relief  rolls,  where  they  remain  for  weeks 
and  even  month*?  before  obtaining  re- 
employment. 

For  the  most  part  a  catchup  bill.  It 
proposes  to  get  back  to  where  we  were 
in  1939.  back  to  50  percent  of  full-time 
weekly  wages,  to  w  duration  more  nearly 
adequate  to  meet  anticipated  periods  of 
unemplojTnent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  minimum 
standards  to  make  t>enefit  amounts  and 
duration  more  ntsarly  adequate  is  gen- 
erally recognized. 

Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  to 
President  Eisenhower,  has  stated  the 
need  for  Federal  minimum  benefit 
standards. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  has  stated  the  need  for 
Federal  minimum  twneflt  standards. 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  Re- 
port of  April  1953.  stated  the  need  for 
Federal  minimum  benefit  standards. 

For  years  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell 
and  President  ICisenhower  have  de- 
scribed the  need  for  minimum  benefit 
standards  and  Iriave  called  upon  the 
States  to  raise  the  weekly  amounts  and 
extend  duration. 

This  year,  in  lils  budget  message  of 
January  19.  Pre.sident  Eisenhower  re- 
stated the  need  la  stronger  terms  than 
he  had  ever  before  used — and  he  did  not 
this  time  pass  the  buck  to  the  several 
States.     He  said: 

Our  unemployment  compensation  system 
has  again  demonsiTated  it«  Importance  in 
providing  Income  for  the  unemployed  and 
tbereby  supporting  the  economy  whUe  aUe- 
vlating  hardship.  Temporary  assistance  of 
the  kind  provided  by  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1§S8  la  in 
no  sense  a  substltu1«  for  widening  the  cover- 
age of  unemployment  compensation  and 
extending  the  duration  of  benefits  and  in- 
creasing benefit  amounts  under  the  Federal - 
State  system.  I  have  many  times  urged  such 
action.  I  urge  it  again  now  with  added  con- 
viction as  a  result  of  last  year's  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  believe  our  discus- 
sion today  will  make  clear,  years  of  ex- 
perience have  shown  that  the  only  way 


to  get  such  action  is  through  Federal 
action,  action  by  this  House  and  by  this 
Congress.  We  shall  show  why  it  is  that 
no  State  has  done,  and  no  State  feels  it 
can  run  the  risk  of  doing,  by  itself,  what 
it  is  generally  agreed  should  be  done  in 
every  State.  We  believe  the  case  for 
Federal  action  in  this  session  of  this 
Congress  is  clear. 

What  would  this  bill  do? 

It  would  continue  the  present  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem, but  it  would  correct  inadequacies 
in  that  system  by  establishing  certain 
minimum  standards  which  every  State 
must  meet  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  provided. 

The  proposed  bill  would: 

First.  Provide  for  the  payment  of 
weekly  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  to  Insured  eligible  unemployed 
workers  of  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  individual's  weekly  wages  so  long  as 
that  amount  Is  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  weekly  average  wage  in  the  State, 
an  amount  which,  as  Members  know, 
varies  from  State  to  State. 

Second.  Establish  a  uniform  benefit 
period  of  39  weeks  for  insxired  and  eligi- 
ble unemployed  workers. 

Third.  Include  within  the  system  em- 
ployers of  one  or  more  individuals,  ex- 
cept for  domestics  and  agriculture  em- 
ployees. 

Fourth.  Permit  States  free  choice  In 
pioviding  for  uniform  rate  reductions  to 
employers  as  well  as  indivklual  experi- 
ence-rated reductions  in  payroll  tax 
rates. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  allow  that 
part  of  the  payroll  tax  wloich  is  paid 
into  the  Federal  Treasury,  three-tenths 
of  1  percent,  to  be  used  to  aid  States 
whose  reserves  may  be  depleted  by 
heavy  drains  upon  State  unemployment 
insurance  trust  funds. 

We  deem  it  Important  to  emphasize 
what  the  proposed  bill  would  not  do.  It 
would: 

First.  Not  require  any  appropriation 
by  Congress. 

Second.  Not  change  the  present  Fed- 
eral-State system  pf  operation. 

Third^Jtlot  provide  for  any  increase 
in  the  pfesent  Federal  tax  uixm  payrolls. 

Moreover,  In  all  probability  it  would 
not  require  an  increase  in  the  total  pay- 
roll tax  paid  In  any  State  beyond  the 
2.7  percent  originally  contemplated  in 
title  in  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  and  unemployment  compensation 
laws  qualifying  thereimder. 

At  present,  with  wholly  inadequate 
weekly  benefit  payments  being  given  to 
insured  unemployed  workers  for  inade- 
quate periods  of  time,  tax  rates  for  some 
employers  in  some  States  have  been  cut 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  Unem- 
plojrment  insurance  trust  funds  wax  fat 
while  workers  and  their  fsunilies  go  hun< 
gry.  A  table  setting  forth  the  relation- 
ship among  lean  benefits  and  fat  trust 
funds  and  nominal  tax  rates  will  be  in- 
troduced later  in  this  discussion. 

Through  the  years,  the  States  have 
been  divided  and  conquered  by  the  argu- 
ment that  in  no  State  could  m«nbers  of 
the  legislature  afford  to  obey  their  best 
instincts,  their  best  Judgmmt  as  to  what 
was  best  for  the  individual  unemployed 


worker,  best  for  the  economy  of  the  State 
and  Nation.  In  each  State,  the  argu- 
ment was  made  that  decent  standards 
would  be  disastrous,  that  other  States 
having  lower  weddy  benefit  payments 
for  shorter  periods  of  time  might  offer 
plants  the  inducement  of  lower  and  lower 
tax  rates  on  payrolls. 

This  is  the  long  trail  of  degradation, 
a  20-year-old  story  of  retreat  from 
standards  that  seemed  minimum  in  1939. 

Lack  of  these  nationwide  minimum 
standards  has  permitted  the  develop- 
ment of  a  profit  inoontive  running  into 
more  than  II  bUUon  a  year.  This  In- 
oeniive  has  spurred  on  special  interests 
to  hold  down  benefits  both  in  amount 
and  duration,  to  subvert  and  defeat  the 
very  purpoee  of  the  Federal-8tat«  lyttem 
of  unemployment  compensation. 

In  asking  for  special  orders  to  discuss 
this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  MAcmowxcz].  mj-self.  and  perhaps 
other  colleagues,  wish  to  put  in  the  Rac- 
orb  for  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
for  the  American  people  not  only  the  es- 
sential facts  about  the  bill,  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  the  text 
of  the  bill  itself,  but  also  some  evidence 
showing  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  need  for  such  legislation. 

We  propose  to  indicate  in  a  brief  and 
preliminary  way  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic costs  of  not  having  such  minimum 
standards,  in  terms  of  individuals,  local 
communities.  States,  markets  for  manu- 
factured and  agricultural  goods  and 
services  and  in  terms  of  the  economic 
health,  strength,  and  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Let  it  be  said,  first,  that  we  would  t>e 
much  better  off  today  if,  instead  of  hav- 
ing passed  a  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  last  year  which  of- 
fered extension  of  benefits  that  were  in- 
adequate both  in  terms  of  weekly 
amounts  and  number  of  weeks  duration, 
and  was  used  by  only  17  of  the  48  States, 
we  had  oiacted  in  1958  the  bill  for  na- 
tionwide minimum  standards  of  unem- 
plojrment  compensation  that  was  before 
us  then  and  hsis  been  introduced  again 
today  in  substantially  the  same  form. 

A  year  ago  it  was  raining.  We  were 
having  what  was  politely  termed  a  "re- 
cession." We  had  more  than  5  million 
unemployed.  It  was  suggested  that,  in- 
stead of  going  out  in  the  rain  to  fix  the 
roof,  the  Federal  Government  lend  such 
States  as  wished  to  borrow  a  supply  of 
dishpans  to  catch  tlie  rain  as  it  came 
through  the  roof. 

Today,  a  year  later,  it  is  raining  again. 
For  many  areas  of  the  country  and  for 
millions  of  unemployed  woilEers  and 
their  families,  it  has  never  stopped  rain- 
ing. The  number  of  unemployed  is 
again  above  4  million  and  rising. 

More  than  2^  million  Insured  unem- 
ployed workers  have  exhausted  their 
rights  to  benefits  under  State  laws;  more 
than  650,000  workers  in  17  States  taking 
advantage  of  the  dishpan  policy  adopted 
in  1958  have  exhausted  t>oth  their  rights 
under  the  regular  State  law  and  the 
temporary  Federal  extension. 

Exhaustions  are  continuing  today  at 
the  rate  of  250.000  a  month,  with  the 
expiration  of  the  Twnporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  set  for  April  1, 
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1959,  unless  extended.  And  in  the  name 
of  economy  the  administration  has 
taken  a  firm  position  against  any  such 
extension,  counting  on  the  lapsing  to 
save  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  to- 
ward the  balancing  of  an  unemploy- 
ment-as-usual, defense-at-bargain-rates 
budget. 

If  the  present  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  were  to  be  re- 
newed, and  many  of  us  may  think  It 
must  be  continued  in  some  form,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  all  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefits  imder  the  per- 
manent State  and  the  temporary  Fed- 
eral laws  would  be  likely  to  benefit  to  the 
extent  of  a  single  weekly  benefit  check. 

For  those  who  have  suffered  such  long 
unemployment  as  to  have  been  imable  to 
establish  a  qualifying  earnings  record  in 
a  new  benefit  year,  remedies,  relief  and 
restoration  to  employment  must  be 
found  in  other  legislation  such  as  in- 
creased Federal  grants  for  public  assist- 
ance to  share  the  heavier  burden  now 
being  borne  by  States  and  local  com- 
munities struggling  with  persistent  re- 
cession, in  the  pending  area  redevelop- 
ment and  community  facilities  bills, 
in  beefed  up  housing,  airport  and  high- 
way programs,  in  action  to  stop  price 
gouging  by  monopolistic  corporations 
"administering"  higher  and  higher 
prices  while  sales  lag  and  inventories 
pile  up. 

This  is  simply  to  say  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  is  one  of  the  Imperatives 
that  this  Congress  must  act  upon  if  it  is 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  expressed  so  clearly  last 
November  and.  incidentally,  as  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  has  intended  all 
along.  We  shall  not  leap  at  one  bound, 
or  by  the  enactment  of  one  law  or  one 
appropriation,  from  chronic  mass  un- 
employment, we  shall  not  liberate  our- 
selves by  a  single  act  from  the  pernicious 
anemia  of  underutilization  of  men,  ma- 
chines and  money  to  the  good  health  of 
full  utilization  contemplated  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946. 

But  enactment  of  this  bill  early  In 
the  session  will  help.  It  will  be  an  omen 
and  a  promise  that  will  give  heart  to 
people  everywhere,  to  every  employed 
and  unemployed  worker  and,  yes,  to  busi- 
nessmen and  financiers  making  plans  for 
a  future  of  expanding  markets.  They 
will  know  that  this  Congress  is  not  going 
to  be  controlled  by  timidity  or  greed, 
either  by  fear  of  unemployment  so  heavy 
as  to  make  payments  of  adequate  benefits 
impossible  or  so  costly  as  to  require  some 
employers  ,to  increase  their  payroll  taxes 
slightly  above  the  two- thirds  of  1  per- 
cent or  less  that  is  now  being  paid  by 
too  many  in  too  many  States. 

Before  yielding  the  floor  to  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  [Mr.  Machro- 
wiczl,  with  whom  I  am  a  working  part- 
ner on  this  bill.  I  want  to  offer  for  the 
Record  certain  basic  documents. 

First.  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  very  brief  sununary  of  the  bill: 

Proposed  Federai,  UNiMPLOTitENT 
Compensation  Bill. 
The     proposed     Federal     Unemployment 
Compensation  Standards  blU  continue*  the 


present  Federal -State  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  However,  It  corrects  In- 
adequacies In  the  present  State  laws  by  es- 
tablishing additional  standards  to  be  met  by 
States  as  a  condition  of  employers  getting 
credit  against  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax,  and  by  establishing  a  system  of  reinsur- 
ance to  aid  depleted  State  reserves. 

Such  Federal  standards  are  to  be  effective 
July  1.  1960,  allowing  a  sufflclent  period  for 
all  State  legislatures  to  meet  and  enact 
necessary  amendments  to  State  laws. 

The  proposed  bill  has  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

I.  BENErrrs 

Each  individual's  primary  benefit  shall  be 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  his  weekly  wages 
subject,  to  a  maximum  primary  benefit  of 
not  less  than  66^3  percent  of  the  State's 
average  weekly  wage.  (The  claimant  shall 
receive  either  the  maximum  or  50  percent  of 
his  weekly  wages,  whichever  Is  less.) 

n.  duration 
Benefits  shall  be  payable  to  all  unemployed 
insured   Individuals  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  39  weeks,  provided  they  meet  all  eligi- 
bility  requirements   under   the  Slate   law. 

III.    ELIGiniLITT 

A.  No  w.ige  qualifying  requirement  in  a 
State  law  can  be  more  restrictive  than  base 
year  earnings  of  30  times  the  weekly  benefit 
amount,  or  1'^  times  high  quarter  wages, 
or  20  weeks  employment. 

B.  state  benefits  cannot  be  denied  or  re- 
duced because  of  the  receipt  of  payments 
under  a  plan  established  to  supplement  un- 
employment   benefits   under    the   law. 

IV.    COVERAGE 

Employers  who  have  one  or  more  individ- 
uals in  their  employ  at  any  time  during  the 
taxable  year  will  be  covered. 

V.    riNANCING 

A.  States  will  be  permitted  to  provide  for 
uniform  rate  reductions  to  all  employers  as 
well  as  individual  experience-rated  reduc- 
tions. 

B.  Proceeds  of  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  win  be  earmarked  In  a  Federal  un- 
employment account  In  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Such  account  will  be  used  for  (a) 
paying  the  Federal  and  State  administrative 
expenses  (including  the  establishment  of  a 
contingency  fund)  and  (b)  reinsurance 
grants  to  those  States  who  are  In  financial 
difficulty  because  of  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment. 

The  need  for  some  standards  In  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  has  been  recognised  by  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Employment 

Security  (report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Dec.  3.  1958).  by  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
report  (April  1958).  by  the  Governors  of  sev- 
eral States,  and  by  Arthur  F.  Burns,  presi- 
dent, National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

The  standard  In  this  bill  on  the  benefit 
amount  Is  the  formula  recommended  repeat- 
edly to  the  States  by  President  Elsenhower 
in  the  Economic  Report. 

This  proposed  bill  would  not  require  any 
appropriation  by  Congress. 

Second,  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill: 

Analysis  or  Federal  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Standards  Bill 
The  bill  recognizes  that  In  order  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  employment  stabiliza- 
tion and  security  against  unemployment 
and  in  order  to  strengthen  the  economy  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  certain  Improve- 
ments in  the  unemployment  compensation 
program  are  necessary.  It  extends  to  cer- 
tain new  categories  of  workers  the  benefit  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  program 
and    prescribes    certain    uniform    minimum 

Standards   with    respect   to   weekly   unem- 
ployment  compensation    benefits    and    the 


period  of  time  for  which  such  benefit*  wlU 
be  payable.  It  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  composed  of  present 
Federal  unemployment  tax  collections  from 
which  the  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  paid  and  from  which  reinsur- 
ance grants  will  be  made  to  States  which 
suffer  excessively  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  establishes  the  addi- 
tional standards  which  a  State  law  must 
meet  In  order  to  be  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
credit  ajrainst  the  Federal  tax  for  employer 
contributions  under  the  State  law.  The  ad- 
ditional standards  cover  the  following 
areas:  (1)  The  maximum  and  minimum 
weekly  benefit  amounts  provided  by  the 
State  law;  and  (2)  the  duration  for  which 
benefits  are  payable  under  the  State  law. 

Among  those  who  have  recognized  the 
need  for  Federal  minimum  benefit  stand- 
ards arc : 

(a)  The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  Report 
of  Anrll  1958 

(b)  The  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
Employment  Security. 

(c)  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  former  economic 
adviser  to  President   Eisenhower. 

1.    weekly    BENEFTr    AMOUNT 

Sertion  2  requires  that  the  maximum 
benefit  under  the  State  law  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  aver- 
age weekly  wage  within  such  State.  It  also 
requires  that  subject  to  this  maximum 
every  individual  receive  a  benefit  equal  to 
at  least  one-half  of  the  Individual's  aver- 
age weekly  wage.  In  no  case  would  an  In- 
dividual receive  a  benefit  In  excess  of  the 
State  maximum. 

Thus,  If  the  average  weekly  wage  In 
covered  employment  In  State  X  Is  §66, 
the  State  law  must  provide  a  maximum 
weekly  benefit  of  at  least  MO.  An  In- 
dividual whose  average  weekly  wage  is  less 
than  $66  would  be  required  to  receive  a 
weekly  benefit  of  at  least  50  percent  of  his 
own  wage.  The  Individual  who  earns  $50 
a  week  would  only  receive  a  weekly  benefit 
of  $25  a  week.  The  Individual  who  earns 
960  a  week  would  only  receive  $30  a 
week.  In  no  case,  however,  would  State  X 
be  required  to  pay  anyone  more  than  $40 
weekly.  Individuals  who  receive  $80  a 
week  would  be  entitled  to  the  %\0  but  no 
Individual  who  earns  more  would  be  paid  a 
greater  benefit. 

The  requirement  that  individuals  be  en- 
titled to  receive  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
average  weekly  wage  as  a  necessary  goal  Is 
consistent  with  the  recommendations  made 
by  President  Elsenhower  In  his  Economic 
Report.  As  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  has 
pointed  out  In  letters  to  the  Governors  of 
all  States,  a  weekly  maximum  along  the 
lines  recommended  In  this  bill  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  recommendations  of  the 
President. 

In  view  of  the  Inaction  by  State  legisla- 
tures in  meeting  these  goals,  it  is  clear  that 
If  they  are  to  be  accomplished,  congres- 
sional action  along  the  lines  recommended 
by  this  bill  Is  necessary. 

a.    BENEITT    DURATIOlf 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  require  that 
all  eligible  Individuals  be  entitled  to  benefits 
for  at  least  39  weeks  of  unemployment. 
This  does  not  mean  that  every  Individual 
will  automatically  receive  39  weeks  of  bene- 
fits in  a  year.  State  laws  all  require  that 
the  individual  be  unemployed  and  that  he 
be  able  and  available  for  work  during  eaclx 
week  of  unemployment. 

With  continued  unemployment,  the  need 
for  benefits  of  sufficient  duration  for  aU  un- 
employed Individuals  Is  apparent.  President 
Elsenhower  also  recommended  that  duration 

be  uniformly  extended  for  all  claimants. 
WhUe  hlB  recommendation  to  the  States 
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limited  to  duration  of  36  weeks,  the  continu- 
ation of  heavy  unemployment  and  the  con- 
tinued Increua  in  the  number  of  persona 
exhausting  the  benefit  righte  indicate  the 
present  need  for  benefits  for  a  duration  of 
longer  than  26  week*.  The  need  for  39 
weeks  has  already  been  recognized  by  the 
last  Congress  which  enacted  the  Temporary 
Unemployment   Compensation  Act  of   1088. 

3.      STTPPUCMKMTAL     T7WC1CPIX>T1CKNT     BENETTTB 

The  only  standard  with  respect  to  dis- 
qualification provisions  of  State  laws  applies 
to  benefits  paid  under  privately  established 
supplemental  benefit  plans.  Section  2  would 
specifically  preclude  the  denial  or  reduction 
of  State  benefitti  because  of  the  receipt  of 
private  supplemimtal  unemployment  bene- 
fits. Only  four  States  now  reduce  benefits 
because  of  the  receipt  of  SUB.  Thirty-eight 
(38)  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Hawaii  hold  that  the  payment  of  supplemen- 
tal unemploymerit  benefits  does  not  affect 
an  individual's  right  to  State  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  the  bill 
extends  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  to  employers  of  one  or 
more  Individuals. 

The  extension  of  coverage  to  employers  of 
one  or  more  Is  csnslstent  with  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  President  Elsenhower. 
It  does  not  mean  that  housewives  who  em- 
ploy a  domestic  or  a  fanner  employing  one 
Individual  from  time  to  time  will  have  to 
pay  unemployment  contributions  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual.  The  present  defi- 
nition of  employment  which  excludes  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  service  Is  not 
changed  In  this  b:U. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  3  adds  defini- 
tions of  "benefit  year,"  "base  period."  "high 
quarter  wages."  and  "average  weekly  wage" 
to  the  present  definitions.  These  definitions 
are  necessary  In  order  to  avoid  contraven- 
tion by  a  State  of  the  amendments  proposed 
In  subsection  (a). 

Section  4  would  give  additional  freedom 
to  the  State  In  ditermimng  the  methods  of 
reducing  employer's  taxes  under  the  State 
law  bel  jw  2.7  percent.  Under  present  law.  If 
a  State  wishes  tc>  Impose  a  tax  lower  than 
2.7  percent  on  employers.  It  may  only  do  so 
by  instituting  a  system  which  rates  Indi- 
vidual employers  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
experience.  A  State  which  desires  to  levy  a 
uniform  rate  of  leas  than  2.7  percent  on  all 
employers  Is  now  unable  to  do  so. 

This  amendmetkt  would  permit  a  State  to 
levy  a  uniform  contribution  rate  of  less 
than  2.7  percent.  It  would  also  permit  a 
State  which  desires  to  continue  a  system  of 
individual  employer  experience  rates  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  In  short.  It  Imposes  no  new 
Federal  requirement:  it  relaxes  the  existing 
requirements. 

Section  5  amends  those  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  relating  to  grants  to 
States  for  administration  of  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  by  providing 
that  all  collections  under  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  are  earmarked  in  the 
Federal  unemployment  account  In  the  un- 
employment trust  fund.  This  account  was 
established  by  Congress  in  1947. 

Section  6  provides  that  all  ftinds  for  ad- 
ministration of  State  laws,  including  con- 
tingency amounts  which  are  to  be  expended 
only  in  the  event  of  xuiforeseen  changes 
in  economic  conditions,  shall  be  charged 
against  the  Federal  unemployment  account. 
Unemployment  compensation  administrative 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shall  also  be  charged  to  the  Federal  un- 
employment accoiuit. 

Section  6  repeals  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent law  inconsistent  with  the  changes  made 
in  this  bill. 

SecUon  7  provides  that  a  State  whose  ac- 
cumulated funds  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation  has  reached  a  precaMously   low 


condition  will  be  entitled  to  a  reinsurance 
grant  from  the  Federal  unemployment  ac- 
count. The  amount  of  such  grant  will  be 
limited  to  three-fourths  of  the  excess  by 
which  compensation  payable  under  such 
State  law  exceeds  2  percent  of  the  State  tax- 
able payroll.  In  other  words,  only  where 
unemployment  benefits  cannot  be  financed 
through  a  2  percent  contribution  rate  will 
the  State  receive  any  Federal  grant.  To  the 
extent  that  its  costs  exceed  2  percent,  it 
will  still  be  required  to  finance  one-fourth 
of  the  coets  out  of  State  funds. 

In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  a  State  permitting  its  fund  to  reach  a 
precariously  low  condition  In  order  to  re- 
ceive a  Federal  grant,  the  bill  requires  that 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  eligibility  that 
whenever  a  State's  fund  drops  below  6  per- 
cent. It  Imposes  a  minimum  rate  of  con- 
tribution of  at  least  1.2  percent. 

Section  7  changes  title  IX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  makes  certain  tech- 
nical changes  in  section  904  In  order  to 
achieve  consistency  with  the  substantive 
amendments  proposed  by  the  bill. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
above  provisions  extending  coverage  and 
establishing  benefit  standards  which  must 
be  met  by  State  laws  shall  be  effective  as  of 
July  1,  1960.  This  would  give  to  the  States 
sufficient  time  to  make  the  necessary  statu- 
tory changes  in  their  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  before  the  standards  be- 
come effective. 

Third,  the  text  of  the  bill  itself: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  unemployment  reinsior- 
ance  grants  to  the  States,  to  revise,  extend, 
and  Improve  the  unemployment  insurance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that  (1)  the  systems  of  vm.- 
employment  compensation  as  now  consti- 
tuted and  administered  throughout  the  sev- 
eral States  are  falling  to  carry  out  the  ptnr- 
poses  and  objectives  of  employment  stablll- 
sation  and  security  against  unemployment 
which  were  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935; 

(2)  there  are  sulxtantlal  categories  of  work- 
ers and  employees  who,  though  needful  of 
the  benefits  afforded  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation are  not  covered  for  such  benefits; 

(3)  the  amounts  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation payable  to  unemployed  persons  who 
are  covered  are,  in  most  cases,  inadequate 
to  provide  the  worker  and  his  family  with 
the  basic  neceesltles  of  life;  and  (4)  there 
are  great  disparities  between  the  States  with 
respect  to  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  workers  may  become  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation,  as  well  as  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  such  compensation 
and  the  length  of  time  for  which  It  Is  paid. 
Therefore  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  employment 
stabilization  and  security  against  unemploy- 
ment, and  in  order  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy and  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation,  to  extend  to  certain  new  cate- 
gories of  workers  the  benefits  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  to  prescribe  certain 
mmimiun  standards  with  respect  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  unem- 
ployment compensation  will  be  paid,  as  well 
as  to  the  amounts  and  the  length  of  time  for 
which  such  compensation  will  be  payable, 
uid  to  otherwise  extend,  revise,  and  improve 
the  unemployment  compensation  program. 

Szc.  a.  Section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (5)  tlie  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(6)  the  maximum  weekly  compensation 
payable  under  such  law  shall  be  an  amount 


equal  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  average 
weekly  wage  earned  by  employees  within 
such  State,  such  average  to  be  computed  by 
the  State  agency  of  such  State  on  July  1. 
1960.  and  on  July  l  of  each  succeeding  year 
on  the  basis  of  the  wages,  including 
amounts  excluded  therefrom  tmder  section 
3306(b)(1).  paid  during  the  last  full  year 
tar  which  necessary  figures  are  available; 

"(7)  the  weekly  compensation  payable  to 
any  individual  shall  be  (A)  the  maximum 
weekly  compensation  payable  under  such 
law.  or  (B)  an  amount  (exclusive  of  any 
compensation  payable  with  respect  to  de- 
pendents) equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  such 
individual's  average  weekly  wage  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  agency,  whichever  is  the 
lesser; 

"(8)  compensation  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  eligible  individual  for  any  week  of  total 
unemployment  during  his  benefit  year  by 
reason  of  exhaustion  or  reduction  of  benefit 
rights  or  cancellation  of  his  wage  credit, 
vuitll  he  has  been  paid  unemplojmient  com- 
pensation for  not  less  than  39  weeks  during 
such  year; 

"(9)  compensation  shall  not  be  denied  In 
whole  or  in  part  to  any  otherwise  eligible 
individual  because  of  the  receipt  of  any 
payment  under  any  plan  or  eystcm  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
comi>ensation  payable  under  the  State  law; 
and 

"(10)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
unemplojTnent  compensation  benefits  an 
Individual  shall  not  be  required  (A)  if  the 
State  law  provides  for  a  qualifying  require- 
ment computed  as  a  multiple  of  the  amount 
of  the  Individual's  weekly  unemployment 
compensation  benefit,  to  have  been  paid, 
during  his  base  period,  more  than  30  times 
the  amoxmt  of  his  weekly  unemployment 
compensation  t>enefit;  (B)  if  the  State  law 
provides  for  a  qualifying  requirement  com- 
puted as  a  mtiltlple  of  such  individual's 
high  quarter  wages,  to  have  been  paid  more 
than  one  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of 
his  high  quarter  wages;  or  (C)  if  the  State 
law  provides  for  a  qualifying  requirement 
based  on  weeks  of  employment,  to  have  been 
employed  by  an  employer  for  more  than  20 
weeks  in  his  base  period." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
3308  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Employes. — ^For  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  the  term  'employer'  means  any  per- 
son who.  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year,  has  one  or  more  Individuals  In 
emp'o3rment." 

(b)  Section  3306  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  addmg  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(0)  BENHTr  TXAR. — For  the  pm-poees  ol 
this  chapter,  the  term  'benefit  year'  means 
the  period  prescribed  by  State  law.  but  not 
in  excess  of  52  consecutive  weeks,  for  which 
an  eligible  Individual  may  receive  weekly 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

"(p)  Base  pebiod. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  'base  period'  means 
the  period  prescribed  by  State  law  beginning 
not  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  full 
calendar  quarter  immediately  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  benefit  year. 

"(q)  High  quastes  wages.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  term  'high  quarter 
wages'  means,  in  the  case  of  any  individual, 
the  amount  of  wages  (as  defined  by  State 
law)  paid  to  such  individual  in  the  calendar 
quarter  of  the  base  period  for  which  his  toUa 
wages  were  highest. 

"(r)  AvnACB  wesklt  waci. — ^Por  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  term  'average 
weekly  wage'  means,  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
dividual, the  amount  of  wage«  (as  defined 
by  State  law)  paid  to  such  Individual  during 

the  period  used  for  determining  hli  compen- 
sation for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  (1) 
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In  caae  the  period  used  Is  the  calendar  quar- 
ter In  which  such  Individual  was  paid  his 
high  quarter  wages,  divided  by  13;  or  (2)  If 
some  other  period  Is  used,  divide  by  the 
number  of  weelu,  during  the  period  used. 
In  which  he  performed  services  In  employ- 
ment (as  defined  by  State  law)." 

Sec.  4:  (a)  Section  3302(b)  or  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  ADDmoNAL  CREDrr. — In  addition  to 
the  credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a),  a 
taxpayer  may  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  3301  for  any  taxable  year  (1) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount.  If  any,  by 
which  2.7  percent  exceeds  the  amount  for 
which  credit  Is  allowed  under  subsection 
(a).  If  the  contributions  to  a  pooled  fund 
required  to  be  paid  by  him  with  respect  to 
the  taxable  year  are  at  a  uniform  rate  Im- 
posed by  State  law  on  all  employers,  or  (2) 
with  respect  to  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  of  each  State  certified  for  the  tax- 
able year  as  provided  In  section  3303  (or  with 
respect  to  any  provisions  thereof  so  certified ) , 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount,  If  any,  by 
which  the  contributions  required  to  be  paid 
by  him  with  respect  to  the  taxable  year 
were  less  than  the  contributions  such  tax- 
^ '  payer  would  have  been  required  to  pay  If 
throughout  the  taxable  year  he  had  been 
subject  under  such  State  law  to  the  highest 
rate  applied  thereunder  in  tiie  taxable  year 
to  any  person  having  individuals  In  his 
employ,  or  to  a  rate  of  2.7  percent,  whichever 
rate  Is  lower." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3303 (a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(2)"  after  "section 
3302(b)". 

XTNrMPLOTMENT    REINSURANCE 

Sec.  5.  Sections  301  and  302  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"FEDERAL    UNEMPLOYMENT    ACCOUNT 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  the  Federal  Unemployment  Account 
In  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginiTlng  ^ly  1,  1960,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  tlTereafter,  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  100  per  centum  of  the  taxes  ( Includ- 
ing Interest,  penalties,  and  additions  to  the 
taxes)  received  during  such  period  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  and  covered 
Into  the  Treasury.  There  Is  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Account  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  assisting  the 
States   In    (A)    the   admlniiitration   of    their 
unemployment  compensation  laws    (Includ- 
ing administration  pursuant  tn  aj^recmcnts 
under  title  IV  of  the  Veterans'  Readju.stment 
Assistance   Act    of    1952),    (B)    the   establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public 
employment  offices  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions   of   the   Act   of  June  3.    1933    (48 
Stat.    113),    as    amended,    and    (C)    carrying 
Into   effect    section   602   of   the   Servicemen's 
Readjustment   Act  of    1944   there   Is   hereby 
authorized  to  be  expended,  for  payments  to 
the  States,  from  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Account  In   the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
for   the    fiscal   year   beginning   July    1.    I960, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  sums  not 
to  exceed  the  amounts  specified  by  Congress 
In    the    Appropriation    Act   or    Acta   for    the 
Department    of    Labor    for    each    such    fiscal 
year. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  expended  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
States  In  the  administration  of  their  employ- 
ment compensation  laws,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  expended  from  the  Federal 


Unemployment  Account  for  such  purpose,  as 
provided  In  section  302(a)  (2),  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1960.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount  not  In 
excess  of  125.000,000. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  expended 
from  the  Federal  Unemployment  Account  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1959.  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  the  amounts  specified  by  Congress  In 
the  Appropriation  Act  or  Acts  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  necessary  for  the 
adminlKtration  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  Its  functions  under  (1)  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act.  (2)  this  title  and  titles 
IX  and  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  (3) 
the  Act  of  June  6.  1933  (48  Stat.  113).  as 
amended.  (4)  title  IV  (except  section  602) 
Of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944.  and  (5)  title  IV  of  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of   1952. 

"PAYMENT    TO    STATES 

"Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') 
shall  from  time  to  time  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Treasury  for  payment  to  each 
State  which  has  an  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  such  law  during  tiie  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  payment  is  made.  The  Sec- 
retary's determination  shall  be  based  on  (A) 
the  population  of  the  State;  (B)  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  persons  covered  by  tiie 
State  law  and  of  the  cost  of  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  such  law;  and  (C) 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  finds 
relevant.  The  Secretary  shall  not  certify 
for  payment  under  this  subsection  in  any 
fiscal  year  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  the 
amount  fpcclflcd  for  such  purpose  In  the 
Appropriation  Act  or  Acts  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amount  specified  In  the  Appropriation  Act 
or  Acts  for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  States  in  administer- 
ing their  unemployment  compensation  laws 
Is.  because  of  changes  In  economic  conditions 
which  were  unforeseen  at  the  time  such 
amount  was  specified,  less  than  the  amount 
nece.'isary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  such  laws,  he  is  authorized 
to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment  to  the  States  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  unemf)loyment  compensa- 
tion laws,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  certified  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
amounts  the  total  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
tlie  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  by 
section  301(b)  (2). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
upon  receiving  a  certification  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  pay  from  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  in  accordance 
with  such  certification." 

Sec.  6.  Sections  901,  902.  and  903  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  hereby  repealed  and 
the  last  sentence  of  section  904(b)  Is  re- 
vised by  striking  out  "section  1202(c)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  1202(e)". 
Sec  7.  Title  XII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TrrLE  XII — Grants  to  State 
Unemployment  F*und 

"Sec.  1201.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  paragraph  (3).  a  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  reinsurance  grant  for 
any  calendar  quarter,  commencing  with  the 
quarter  beginning  on  July  1,  1960.  If  the 
balance  In  such  State's  unemployment  fund 
on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  quarter  Is 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  compensation 


paid  from  such  fund  under  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  during  the  8 
months'  period  ending  on  such  last  day. 

"(2)  A  State  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
reinsurance  grant  for  any  calendar  quarter 
commencing  after  the  computation  date  for 
the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961.  and  prior  to  the  computation 
date  for  the  first  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1966.  If  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 

31.   1061. 

"(A)  the  balance  In  the  State's  unem- 
ployment fund  on  the  computation  date  for 
such  year  was  less  than  an  amount  equal 
to  6  per  centum  of  the  most  recent  annual 
taxable  payroll  or  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  compensation  paid  from  such  fund  un- 
der the  State  unemployment  compensation 
law  during  the  2  years  Immediately  preced- 
ing such  date,  whichever  amount  la  greater; 
anc^ 

"(B)  the  minimum  rate  of  contribution 
required  to  be  pnld  into  the  State  fund 
during  such  taxable  year  was  less  than  12 
per  centum. 

"(3)  A  Slate  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
reinsurance  grant  for  any  calendar  quarter, 
commencing  after  the  compuUtlon  date  for 
the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1966.  If  with  respect  to  any  year 
within  the  five  most  recently  completed 
taxable  years — 

"(A)  the  balance  In  the  State's  unem- 
ployment fund  on  the  computation  date  for 
such  year  was  less  than  an  amount  equal  to 
6  per  centum  of  the  most  recent  annual  tax- 
able payroll  or  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  paid  from  such  fund  under 
the  State  unemployment  compensation  law 
during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding 
such  date,  whichever  amount  is  greater; 
and 

"(B)  the  minimum  rate  of  contribution 
required  to  be  paid  Into  the  State  fund 
during  such  taxable  year  was  less  than  1.2 
p)er  centum. 

"(4)  A  reinsurance  grant  shall  be  an 
amoimt  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') 
to  be  equal  to  three- fourths  of  the  excess  of 
the  compensation  which  will  be  payable  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  during  the  calendar 
quarter  for  which  such  grant  Is  made  over  2 
per  centum  of  the  taxable  pa>Toll  for  such 
quarter. 

"(5)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'computation  date'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  when  used  In  section  3303  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, on  application  of  a  State  agency,  to 
malce  findings  as  to  whether  the  conditions 
entitled  a  State  to  relnsvirance  grant  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (a)  hereof  have  been 
met:  and  if  such  conditions  have  b«en  met. 
the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  time  to  time,  - 
the  amount  of  such  grant,  reduced  or  In- 
creased, as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum  by 
which  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  amounts 
granted  for  any  prior  quarter  were  greater 
or  less  than  the  amounts  to  which  the  State 
was  entitled  for  such  quarter.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  State  agency  shall  be  made  on  such 
forms,  and  contain  such  Information  and 
data,  fiscal  and  otherwise,  concerning  ;ltTe 
operation  and  administration  of  the  State 
law.  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or 
relevant  to  the  performance  of  his  duties 
thereunder. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
upon  receiving  a  certification  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  make  payment  from  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Account  In  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund,  prior  to  audit  or  settle- 
ment by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
accordance  with  such  certification. 
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"(d)  All  money  paid  to  a  State  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  solely  for  luiemployment 
compensation  lieneflts;  and  any  money  so 
paid  which  is  not  used  for  such  purpose* 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and  cred- 
ited to  the  Federal  Unemployment  Account 
unless  such  State  is  eligible  for  a  reinstirance 
grant. 

"<e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Account,  as  repayable  advances  (without  In- 
terest ) .  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
as  of  July  1,  1060. 

Ssc.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Un- 
employment CompensaUon  Act  of  1969". 

Fourth,  a  memorandum  with  six  ap- 
pendixes setting  forth  the  background 
of  the  present  demand  for  enactm«it  of 
such  uniform  minimum  standards  as  are 
provided  in  this  bill : 

BACXOaOUND    ON     UNEMPLOTlCUrr     iMSXnUNCX 

Public  concern  with  shortcomings  In  the 
Federal-State  unemnloyment  Insurance  sys- 
tem In  this  recession  has  had  two  significant 
effects: 

(a)  It  resulted  In  Federal  Intervention  to 
extend  duration,  on  a  temporarv  basis  only, 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 

(b)  It  has  brought  about  a  wide  area  of 
public  agreement  that  Congress  should  legis- 
late Federal  standards  In  the  coming  session. 

Not  since  the  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  have  so  many  circumstances 
combined  to  encourage  the  enactment  of 
Federal  benefit  standards. 

1.  Until  1953,  Congress  expressed  Itself  In 
terms  of  studies  and  reports  on  the  per- 
formance of  unemployment  Insurance  (e.g., 
"Issues  In  Social  SecurUy,"  staff  report  pre- 
pared for  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. January  17.  1»4«,  and  report  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Sectirity  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  1949.)  Dur- 
mg  this  period,  a  wide  area  of  agreement  on 
the  criteria  of  desirable  unemployment  in- 
surance laws  was  achieved. 

a.  Beginning  in  IBM,  the  President 
adopted  a  policy  of  proclaiming  these  cri- 
teria or  standards  as  the  responsibility  of 
State  legislatures,  and  reiterated  his  recom- 
mendations each  year  (see  attached  app.  A) . 

3.  Federal  Intervention  in  1958  (TemfKJ- 
rary  Unemployment  Compensation  Act) 
marked  a  basic  change  In  public  policy. 
based  on  the  admitted  failure  of  States  to 
achieve  the  recommended  standards  with- 
out Federal  help. 

4.  As  a  result  of  the  recession,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  many  States  are  asking  for  Fed- 
eral benefit  standards  (app.  B).  On  De- 
cember 6,  the  Democratic  Party's  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Legislation  recommended  Fed- 
eral benefit  standards.  On  November  19. 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  former  Economic  Advisor 
to  President  Elsenhower,  declared  that  Con- 
gress should  liberalize  unemployment  insur- 
ance by  permanent  amendments  in  coverage, 
benefit  amounts,  and  duration  (app.  C). 

6.  The  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Em- 
ployment Security,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  advise  on  policy,  recom- 
mended on  December  4,  1958  (the  first  time 
■  In  its  history)  specific  Federal  benefit  stand- 
ards (app.  D) .  All  public  members  and  labor 
members  united  In  the  majority  report;  two 
employer  members  (one  not  present  at  final 
vote)  favor  some  Federal  standards. 

6.  This  recommendation  has  gone  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  has  stated: 
1  "It  u  my  hope  •  •  •  that  the  Congress 
next  year  when  It  convenes  will  look  at  the 
whole  problem  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation, both  in  terms  of  duration  and  In 
terms  of  benefits,  so  that  we  can  set  at  the 
Federal  level  a  standard  which  the  State* 


could  properly  follow."  (Speech  to  Brick- 
layers Convention.  Atlantic  City.  NJ.,  Oct, 
13-17.) 

7.  The  Vice  President  has  sensed  the  po- 
litical Importance  of  imemployment  Insur- 
ance Improvements  and  asked  for  extend- 
ing coverage  to  12  miUion  more  workers  and 
Incorporation  of  temporary  extensions  into 
permanent  law  (app.  E). 

8.  In  Congress  a  great  many  Senators  and 
Representatives  want  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  an  economic  Issue  as  clear-cut  as 
Improvement  In  unemployment  Insurance. 
At  the  time  of  election,  37  of  the  47  new 
Congressmen  and  10  of  the  15  new  Sena- 
tors had  part  or  all  of  their  constituency 
classified  as  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus (over  8  percent  unemployed).  In  all 
constituencies,  over  12  million  people  this 
year  exi}erlenced  unemployment  and  over  8 
million  had  direct  experience  with  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  many  for  the  first  time. 

9.  A  straight  Federal  standards  bill  may 
be  one  of  very  few  pieces  of  welfare  legis- 
lation acceptable  to  the  administration  and 
to  Congressmen  who  want  a  balanced  budget 
and  no  inflationary  pressures.  (Such  a 
bill  requires  no  Federal  appropriation  and 
would  probably  take  more  funds  out  of  the 
economy  than  It  would  pay  out  In  benefits 
until  the  cyclical  recession  of  1962-63.) 

These  nine  political  and  economic  facts 
add  up  to  the  greatest  opportunity  for  im- 
proving unemployment  insvirance  in  over 
20  years. 

Appenddc  a 

ExceapTS   Fkom   the   Pazsronfr's   Economic 
Report,  1957 

One  set  of  proposals  aimed  at  reinforc- 
ing the  Federal-State  system  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  has  resulted  In  Important 
actions.  During  1954.  Congress  extended 
the  coverage  of  unemplojmient  insurance  to 
1.4  million  employees  of  firms  with  4  to  7 
persons  on  their  payrolls  and  2.5  million 
Federal  civilian  employees.  In  the  last  3 
years.  38  States  have  raised  weekly  benefits, 
12  have  lengthened  the  potential  diu-ation 
of  benefit  payments,  and  4  have  extended 
coverage  to  firms  with  less  than  4  em- 
ployees. 

Additional  improvements  are  needed. 
First,  benefits  are  still  Inadequate  in  rela- 
tion to  wages.  It  is  again  suggested  that 
the  States  raise  the  dollar  maximums  so 
that  the  great  majority  >  of  covered  work- 
ers will  be  eligible  for  payments  equal  to  at 
least  half  their  regular  earnings.  Second, 
the  duration  of  benefits  Is  still  Inadequate 
in  many  States.  It  is  again  suggested  that 
the  States  and  Territories  which  have  not 
yet  done  so  lengthen  the  maximum  term  of 
benefits  to  26  weeks  for  every  person  who 
qualifies  for  any  benefit  and  remains  unem- 
ployed that  long.  Third,  important  classes 
Of  workers  are  still  not  covered.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  the  Congress  extend  un- 
employment instu-ance  to  the  1.8  miUlon 
employees  of  firms  with  1  to  3  persons  on 
their  payrolls  who  are  still  uncovered  In 
many  States,  to  ex-servicemen,  and  to  em- 
ployees in  Puerto  Rico.  Also,  the  States 
are  lu^ed  to  Include  the  4.5  million  per- 
sons who  work  for  them  for  their  political 
subdivisions. 

Another  problem  requiring  attention  is 
the  loss  of  income  caused  by  temporary 
disabilities  not  related  to  the  work  of  em- 
ployees.    For  some  years,  four  States  have 


»The  Btireau  of  Employment  Security, 
Department  of  Labor,  has  since  estimated 
that  for  the  great  majority  to  receive  bene- 
fits equal  to  half  their  earnings,  the  maxl- 
miun  benefit  must  be  set  at  60  to  66%  per- 
cent of  each  State's  average  weekly  wage. 


had  Insurance  programs  covering  such  con- 
tingencies, and  many  employers  provide 
similar  protection.  A  recommendation  wlU 
again  be  presented  to  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide temporary  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  employees  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  is  hoped  that  the  States  that  have 
not  as  yet  done  so  will  take  the  necessary 
legislative  steps  to  protect  their  workers 
against    temporary    off-the-Job    disabilities. 

Appendix  B 
State  Governors  Speak  por  Federal  Stand- 
ards IN  Unemployment  Insitkamce 

On  February  13.  11  Governors  from  States 
with  40  percent  of  the  workers  covered  by 
unemployment  insurance  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Eisenhower  urging  action  on  the 
recession.     It  stated,  in  part: 

"A  practical  program  to  bolt  the  growing 
recession  should  include  •  •  •  establish- 
ment of  minimum  Federal  standards  for 
imemployment  insurance  benefits. 

Gov.   Robert  Meyner,   New  Jersey;    Gov. 
Averill    Harrlman,    New    York;     Gov. 
Stephen    L.    R.    McNlchols,    Colorado; 
Gov.  Herschel  C.  Loveless,   Iowa;    Gov. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Maine;  Gov.  Foster 
Purcolo,  Massachusetts;  Gov.  G.  Men- 
nen  Williams,  Michigan;  Gov.  Orville 
L.   Freeman,    Minnesota;    Gov.   Robert 
D.    Holmes,    Oregon;    Gov.    Dennis    J. 
Roberts,  Rhode  Island;  Gov.  Albert  D. 
Rosellinl,  Washington. 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  has 
declared  himself  for  Federal  benefit  stand- 
ards.    The      Rockefeller      Brothers      Repwrt, 
Issued  In  AprU  1958,  states,  In  part: 

"UNEMPLOTMENT    HTSTTSANCE 

"A  second  vitally  important  part  of  our 
social  insurance  structure — unemployment 
Insurance — should  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  extension  of  coverage.  Increase  In 
benefits,  and  lengthening  of  their  duration. 
Minimum  Federal  standards  should  be  en- 
acted to  encourage  this  improvement.  At 
the  same  time.  State  administration  of  the 
program  should  be  strengthened  by  obtain- 
ing more  skilled  personnel,  providing  more 
specialized  services,  and  establishing  more 
cooperative  and  effective  relationships  with 
Industry.  Particular  help  should  be  given 
to  middle-aged  and  older  persons  having 
difficulty  finding  jobs." 

On  December  6,  1958,  Governor  Williams 
reiterated  his  views  on  benefit  standards: 

"Unemployment  compensation  needs  to 
be  Improved,  and  some  kind  of  retraining 
program  provided  for  those  who  are  dis- 
placed by  machines.  I  have  come  to  the 
considered  conclusion  that  we  can  never 
meet  this  problem  exclusively  at  the  State 
level.  We  must  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  provide  decent  nationwide  stand- 
ards of  unemployment  compensation.  Mich- 
igan cannot  hope  to  provide  these  standards 
alone,  as  long  as  we  are  faced  with  the  unfair 
competition  of  other  States  which  are  trying 
to  attract  industry  with  low  wages  and  low 
standards  of  job  ins\irance." 

The  Detroit  AFL-CIO  merger  convention 
said: 

"The  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem is  designed  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  the  laid -off  worker,  but  also  as  the  Na- 
tion's first  line  of  defezue  against  depression. 
It  win  never  fully  serve  either  purpose  until 
the  Federal  administration  stops  addressing 
friiitless  exhortations  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures, and  puts  a  floor  of  Federal  standards 
under  the  Job  Insurance  S3rstems  of  every 
State.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  getting  letters 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
urging  the  legislattiree  to  do  something 
about  this.  I  think  It's  high  time  the  Presi- 
dent did  something  at  the  Federal  level — 
and  If  he  doesnt,  I  think  the  new  Congres* 
should,  and  will." 


.^t: 
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On  January  13,  1959,  Governor  Meyner  in 
his  annual  mewage  to  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature explained  the  need  for  Federal  stand- 
ards In  unemployment  Insurance: 

"One  difficult  aspect  of  this  subject  is  the 
unfair  competitive  condition  fostered  by  tlie 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
any  kind  of  minimum  standards  for  all 
States.  Here,  the  Federal  Government,  hav- 
ing Initiated  the  program  on  a  basis  calling 
for  State  administration,  has  wholly  failed 
to  prevent  some  of  the  States  from  adopting 
programs  so  inadequate  as  to  be  almost 
meaningless.  Such  programs,  of  course,  cost 
little,  and  this  fact  has  been  used  to  entice 
industry  to  those  States,  This  activity,  in 
turn,  creates  local  unemployment  in  areas 
where  realistic  programs  have  been  put  into 
eTect,  causing  severe  drains  upon  their  re- 
sources. 

"A  single  State,  by  itself,  is  powerless  to 
legislate  In  any  effective  way  to  cure  this 
condition.  We  should  press  for  Federal  ac- 
tion so  that  we  can  carry  our  own  program 
forward." 


Appendix    C 

[From  Dally   Labor   Report.   Nov.    19,   1958] 

Formes     Presidential     Adviser     Advocates 
Mors    Liberal    Jobless    Insurance    System 

The  former  Chairman  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Ar- 
thur Burns,  in  a  Washington,  DC,  speech, 
declares  "the  most  useful  step  that  we  can 
take  In  the  near  future"  to  strengthen  the 
automatic  stabilizers  of  the  economy  "la  to 
liberalize  our  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem. 

"This  year  the  Congress  responded  to 
urgent  demands  by  extending  the  duration 
of  vmemployment  benefits.  However,  this 
legislation  was  of  a  temporary  character.  It 
failed  to  embrpce  all  of  the  States  and  it 
did  not  deal  with  the  matter  of  coverage  or 
the  size  of  the  benefits.  It  would  hardly 
bo  wise  to  wait  for  another  recession  before 
we  again  tackle  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance.  A  reform.  I  think.  Is  long 
overdue.  The  benefits  provided  for  Insured 
workers  are  inadequate  in  many  States.  The 
maximum  weekly  beneflt  represents  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
Insured  workers  in  only  six  States.  The 
duration  of  benefits  is  26  weeks  or  longer  for 
all  eligible  claimants  in  only  seven  States. 
More  serious  still,  about  13  million  workers 
are  entirely  excluded  from  the  protection  of 
unemployment  Insurance.  Now  that  our 
economy  Is  once  more  expanding,  we  are  In 
a  position  to  proceed  deliberately  and  to 
carry  out  permanent  improvements  in  un- 
employment insurance,  not  only  with  a  view 
to  mitigating  Individual  hardships,  but  also 
with  the  objective  of  increasing  the  resist- 
ance of  our  economy  to  a  future  recession. 

"Once  we  succeed  In  devising  a  system  of 
insurance  that  is  comprehensive  in  coverage 
and  tolerably  suited  In  its  scale  of  benefits 
to  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  In  a  modern 
economy,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  of  recession  In  a  calmer 
atmosphere  than  existed  early  this  year. 
Our  situation  would  be  better  still  If  we 
could  devise  a  politically  acceptable  means 
of  automatically  varying  tax  rates  with  the 
ups  and  downs  of  economic  activity." 

Appendix  D 

Pedbral  Advisory  Council  on  Emplotm«nt 

Secxtrity  Recommends  Standards 

At  its  meeting  on  December  3,  the  Federal 
.\dvisory  CcuncU  recommended  the  following 
Federal  standards  In  unemployment  Insvir- 


ance.  (All  public  and  labor  members  sup- 
ported this  report.  One  employer  member 
filed  his  own  statement  advocating  some 
standards.  Another  employer  member  not 
present  at  the  final  vote  also  favors  stand- 
ards.) 

"1.  The  great  majority  of  covered  workers, 
as  recommended  by  the  President,  should  be 
eligible  to  receive  as  vmemployment  benefits 
at  least  one-half  of  their  regular  weekly  earn- 
ings. In  order  that  the  great  majority  may 
get  this  amount,  the  States  will  need  to  pro- 
vide for  a  maximum  weekly  beneflt  amount 
equal  to  no  less  than  66  2  3  percent  of  the 
statewide  covered  average  weekly  wage. 

"It  is  recommended  that  this  p.'ovLsion  be 
implemented  in  3  stages:  for  the  first  2  years 
following  the  effecf-vc  date  of  the  provl.slon 
the  maximum  weekly  beneflt  should  not  be 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  workers  in  the  State  covered  by  the 
State  unemployment  insurance  l;.w;  for  the 
next  2  years  not  iers  than  60  percent;  and 
after  that  not  less  than  6623   percent. 

"2.  Unemployment  benefits  for  at  least 
30  weeks  during  a  1-year  period  should  be 
uniformly  pro\lded  for  all  claimants  who 
remain  unemployed  for  that  long  and  are 
otherwise  eligible   for  beneflts. 

"3.  No  State  should  require  more  than  20 
weeks  of  employment  during  the  claimants 
qualifying  year  for  eligibility  for  benefll.s. 
It  is  rccr.fjnizcd  that  evidence  of  substantial 
attr.chmcnt  to  tlie  labor  force  should  be  re- 
quired to  Justify  the  duration  provl.<;lon  pro- 
posed. It  is  believed  that  20  weeks  is  an 
adequate  test.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  not  more  than  20  weeks  of  work  should 
be  required  as  an  eligibility  test. 

"4.  The  offset  against  the  Federal  tax 
should  be  reduced  from  2.7  percent  to  1,7 
percent  for  employers  in  those  States  which 
do  not  meet  the  above-mentioned  conditions. 
As  in  the  past,  those  States  that  meet  the 
Federal  conditions  shall  continue  to  have  an 
offset  of  2.7  percent.  Those  States  which 
fall  to  ccmnly  shall  be  permitted  an  offset 
of  1.7  percent.  It  is  not  the  Intention  of 
this  recommendation  to  raise  additional  rev- 
enues but  rather  to  remedy  serious  deficien- 
cies in  the  present  system.  Moreover,  in  the 
event  that  any  revenues  do  accrue  because 
of  failure  of  a  State  or  States  to  meet  Fed- 
eral conditions,  these  funds  should  be  added 
to  the  amount  of  the  Federal  loan  fund." 

Appendix  E 

Nixon      Sees      PoLmcAL      Importance      or 

IMPBOVINQ  Unemployment  Insurance 

A  dynamic  and  growing  economy  is  bound 
to  cause  hard.ohips  to  some  of  the  people 
Involved  in  the  process  of  change.  As  new 
businesses  come  into  being;  and  others  grow, 
some  will  be  replaced.  And  in  a  free  econ- 
omy we  must  expect  readjustments  from 
time  to  time — such  as  the  one  through 
which  we  are  passing  at  present.  These 
occurrences  will  mean  temporary  unem- 
ployment for  some  American  workers. 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  instituting  permanent 
reforms  in  our  system  of  unemployment 
insurance. 

Specifically,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  12 
million  workers  not  now  covered  should  be 
brought  under  our  unemployment  compen- 
sation system. 

The  prolongation  of  benefit  periods  now  in 
effect  as  a  temporary  measure  should  be 
made  permanent. 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments  should 
work  together  toward  the  objective  of  estab- 
lishing higher  minimum  standards  for  the 
level  of  benefits,  their  duration,  and  their 
coverage. 

These  proposals  are  sound  not  only  for 
reasons  of  plain  humanity,  but  also  because 
the  flow  of  Income  provided  by  more  ade- 


quate unemployment  compensation  serves 
to  cushion  the  impact  of  the  business  cycle. 
The  bf aster  we  carry  out  this  basic  reform, 
the  greater  can  be  our  assurance  that  occa- 
sional setbacks  In  economic  activity,  such  a« 
are  bound  to  occur,  will  remain  brief  and 
mild.  Source :  Address  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  before  the  50th  anni- 
versary conference  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  Association,  Boston,  Mass..  Septem- 
ber 6,  1958. 

Appendix  F 
President     Eisenhower's     Budcet     Messaoi 
Calls    roR   Higher   Unemployment   Com- 
pensation Standards 

In  his  budget  message  of  January  19,  19SB, 
the  President  said: 

"Our  unemployment  compensation  system 
has  again  demonstrated  its  importance  in 
providing  income  for  the  unemployed  and 
thereby  supporting  the  economy  while  alle- 
viatinij  hardship.  Temporary  assistance  of 
the  kind  provided  by  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Conipen.'^ation  Act  of  1958  Is  In  no 
sense  a  substitute  fur  widening  the  coverage 
of  unemployment  compenratlon  and  extend- 
ing the  duration  of  benefits  and  Increasing 
benefit  amounts  under  the  Federal-State 
system.  I  have  many  times  ur^ed  such  ac- 
tion. I  urge  It  agam  now  with  added  convic- 
tion as  a  result  of  liist  year's  exi>erience." 

(The  weekly  benefit  amount  contained  in 
this  proposed  unlfunft  minimum  standards 
bill  are  the  same  as  those  urged  by  the 
administration   for  several  years.) 

My  colleague  and  working  partner,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [  Mr.  Machro- 
wiczl  will,  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  hi* 
remarks  present  for  the  Record  certain 
other  material  that  will  be  helpful  to 
Members  and  the  American  people  in 
con.sidering  this  vital  matter. 
Let  me  conclude  with  this  word: 
We  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  who  sat  through  the  1958  hear- 
ings on^  unemployment  compensation. 
l)oth  during  consideration  of  the  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation  bill 
and.  late  in  the  session,  proposals  such 
as  this  bill  for  permanent  improvement 
in  the  Federal-State  system  Itself,  were, 
and.  I  believe,  are  now  convinced  that 
these  uniform  minimum  standards  are 
many  years  overdue.  We  have  too  long 
been  persuaded  by  counsels  of  timidity 
and  fear  into  acquiescing  in  chronic  mal- 
nutrition of  our  people  and  our  economy. 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  pick  up  our  bed 
and  walk. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  MachrowiczJ  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  the  12 
exhibits  therein  referred  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  who  are  unemployed 
and  other  millions  of  workers  now  at 
work,  the  bill  to  establish  certain  addl- 
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tlonal  minimum  standards  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  carries  a  top  priority 
tag. 

This  bin.  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Karstkn].  by  myself 
and  at  least  121  Members  of  both  parties 
in  this  House,  and  a  similar  one  sc>on- 
sored  by  31  members  of  the  other  body, 
would  mean  an  increase  of  $19  in  weekly 
benefits  paid  an  unemployed  worker  re- 
ceiving the  average  Michigan  weekly 
wage  and  would  extend  benefits  19  weeks 
beyond  the  present  potential  duration  of 
20  weeks.  Over  a  period  of  39  weeks  of 
unemployment,  it  would  mean  an  in- 
crease in  beneflts  for  such  a  worker  of 
$1  311  in  high  velocity  purchasing  power. 

If  in  1958  the  Congress  had  enacted 
such  standards,  it  would  have  meant  a 
net  increase  of  $1,011  over  the  amount 
to  which  such  a  worker  was  entitled 
under  both  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  and  10  additional 
weeks  of  beneflts  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Temporary  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1958.  due  to  expire  April 
1. 1959. 

In  a  moment  I  propose  to  put  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  net  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  average  worker  In  each 
State  because  of  the  lack  of  beneflt  stan- 
dards provided  in  this  bill.  Overall,  the 
loss  of  beneflts.  of  high  velocity  purchas- 
ing power,  amounts  to  $1.344  800.000. 
Without  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act.  the  loss  would  have 
been  $392,400,000  greater,  or  $1,737,- 
200.000. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  being  done 
to  workers,  to  their  families  and  to  busi- 
ness in  the  great  many  labor  surplus 
areas  all  over  this  country.  I  want  first 
to  cite  figures  for  the  city  of  Detroit 
showing  how  Inadequate  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  beneflts  are,  both 
in  amount  and  duration. 

Tablb  I.— Relief  data  for  the  city  of  Detroit. 
1956-Si 
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flRures  may  oovrr  aome  families  whose  breadwlnnei  wai 
interrlewed  mote  than  onoe  In  the  same  year. 

Booree:  DetroU  PubUe  WeUve  Department. 

I  have  here  a  table  showing  certain 
relief  data  for  the  city  of  Detroit  for  the 
years  1956,  1957,  and  1958.  This  table, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Rkcoko  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, shows  these  two  shocking  facts: 

First.  From  1956  tlirough  1958  the 
number  of  families  applying  for  direct 


relief  in  Detroit,  because  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  they  were  receiv- 
ing were  not  adequate,  was  four  times  as 
high  in  1958  as  in  1957,  totaling  936 
in  1957,  and  rising  to  3,744  In  1958. 

Second.  The  number  of  families  ap- 
plying for  relief  because  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  beneflts  had  been  ex- 
hau-'ted  rose  from  3,328  in  1957  to  16,692 
in  1958.  an  increase  of  five  times. 

Again  to  emphasize  the  inadequacy 
of  unemployment  compensation  benefit 
payments,  using  the  city  of  Detroit  as  an 
example,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert another  table  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  Government  surplus  commodi- 
ties in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  October 
1958.  compared  with  October  1957. 

This  table  shows  that  in  1957  in  De- 
troit, 860  families  whose  breadwinner 
received  imemployment  compensation 
simultaneously  qualified  to  receive  sur- 
plus commodities  averaging  about  $25 
a  month  because  compensation  pay- 
ments were  so  low  and  that  1  year  later, 
in  October  1958.  the  number  of  such 
families  had  increased  to  14,862. 

The  table  also  shows  that,  although 
no  family  whose  breadwinner  was  "tem- 
porarily imemployed"  in  1957  qualified 
to  receive  Government  surplus  commod- 
ities. 1  year  later  in  October  1958,  3,637 
families  whose  breadwinner  was  "tem- 
porarily unemployed"  qualified  to  re- 
ceive such  commodities.  This  classifica- 
tion of  "temporarily  unemployed"  ap- 
pears to  include  persons  who  were  not 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance. 

In  October  1958,  233.644  persons  in 
62,714  Detroit  families  received  surplus 
commodities,  4  times  as  many  as  a  year 
ago. 

Tablz  n. — Distribution  of  Government  sur- 
pltis  commodities,  city  of  Detroit,  October 
19SS  compared  toith  October  1957  ' 


Oetobcr 
lOM 


Number  of  families  serviced 

Number  of  persons  servloed 

Means  of  support  of  families  re- 
oelvins  surplus:  ■ 

Welfiire  r*Ilef 

U  nem  ployment  oompenaatiOD. 

Low  income 

Temporarily  unemnk>yed 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Other  means  of  support 


'62,714 
232,644 


8,089 
118fi2 
20.44.3 
3,fi37 
&.716 
6,960 


'  Welfare  department  estimates  surplus  conunodity 
OOBts  at  about  S25  per  month  for  each  family.  At  this 
rate  cost  of  such  oommodities  would  have  totaled  (478,000 
in  October  1957  and  SI. 568,000  In  October  1958. 

*  Estimated  from  figures  published  by  source. 

Source:  Detroit  Department  of  PubUc  Welfare. 

Again,  as  an  example  of  inadequacy 
of  present  duration  of  beneflt  payments, 
I  ask  tinanlmous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  tables  m  and  IV,  which 
show  for  selected  Michigan  labor  market 
areas,  first,  the  totals  for  the  years  1956, 
1957,  and  1958,  of  claimants  exhaust- 
ing unemployment-compensation  bene- 
flts before  being  reemployed,  and.  second, 
a  comparison  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  years  1956.  1957.  and  1958. 

Table  in  shows  that  91,458  Michigan 
workers  exhausted  their  benefit  rights 


In  1956  before  being  reemployed.  76.897 
in  1957,  and  251,999  in  1958.  Of  this 
1958  total.  107,020  also  exhausted  their 
extended  beneflt  rights  imder  the  Tem- 
porary Unemployment  Compensation 
Act. 

Table  m. — Number  of  claimants  exhausting 
unemployment  compensation  benefits,^  se- 
lected Michigan  labor  market  areas,  total 
for  years.  1956-58 


1956 

1957 

19S8 

Repn- 
lar  pro- 
grams ' 

Doui)le 

exhaust- 

ees» 

Michigan 

Detroit « 

Flint- 

fll.4.S8 
56,021 
3.000 
1,780 
1,275 
1,985 
871 
1,049 

76,897 
36,860 
4,579 
2,148 
1,329 
2,522 
933 
1,312 

251,999 
146.901 
13.318 
5,983 
3,226 
4,667 
3.199 
3,066 

107,020 

65,580 

S  142 

Lansing 

Saginaw 

Muskegon 

Jackson 

Bay  City 

i'.O&S 
1,295 
1,358 
1.351 
1,  M.") 

'  Includes  workers  exhausting  benefits  under  the 
State,  veterans,  and  Federal  employees  unemployment 
compensation  programs.  Does  not  include  additional 
workers  covered  by  the  program  for  railroad  workers 
who  also  exhausted  their  beneflts. 

'  Includes  workers  who,  after  June  30.  1P57.  exhausted 
benefits  under  the  program  which  regularly  covered 
them,  and  who  also  exhausted  the  additional  benefits 
provided  under  the  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation program. 

>  Wayne.  Oakland,  and  Macomb  Counties. 

Source:  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission. 

Tablk  rv. — Number  of  claimants  exhausting 
unemployment  compensation  benefits,^  se- 
lected Michigan  labor  market  areas 


Decem- 

Decem- 

December 1958 

ber 
1956 

ber 
1957 

Regular 

pro- 
grams' 

Double 

exhaiLV 

tees> 

Michigan 

Detroit" 

Flint  

6,735 

4,115 

110 

139 

76 

187 

68 

66 

8.031 

2,883 

103 

136 

78 

166 

91 

151 

19.040 
13.423 
333 
343 
173 
278 
114 
217 

18,868 
8,102 

IS 

148 
185 
137 
140 

I.,an$ing 

Saginaw 

Muskegon 

Jackson 

Bay  City 

I  Include  workers  exhausting  beneflts  under  the  State, 
veterans,  and  Federal  employees  unemploymmt  com- 
pensation programs.  Docs  not  include  additional 
workers  covered  by  the  program  for  railroad  wockets  who 
also  exhausted  their  beneflts. 

>  Includes  workers  who.  after  June  SO.  1967,  exhausted 
benefits  imdcr  the  program  which  regularly  covered 
tbem  and  who  also  exhausted  the  additional  benefits 
provided  under  the  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

*  Wayne.  Oakland,  and  Macomb  Coonties. 

Source:  Michigan  Employment  Security  CommlssioD. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table 
marked  "Table  5"  showing  by  States  the 
cost  to  the  average  unemployed  worker 
of  not  having  the  minimum  beneflt 
standards  provided  in  this  bill.  It  will 
be  noted  for  certain  States,  such  as  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  that 
the  loss  for  the  average  unemployed 
worker — that  is  the  worker  receiving  the 
average  wage  in  the  State — was  zero  or 
relatively  small.  But  even  in  these 
States,  for  workers  paid  more  than  Uie 
average  wage,  there  was  an  individual 
cash  loss.  And  In  these  States  further 
improvement  in  beneflt  standards  was  re- 
tarded by  threats  of  competition  offered 
by  other  States  having  smaller  weekly 
amounts  and  shorter  duration. 
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Table    V —Whal the  absence 0/  Federal  benefit  standards  in  1968  cost  a  typical  umm ployed  wo>kcr  wfuj  earned  the  Slate's  average  wage 


State 


.\l:it>;inia 
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Coniu'cticut 
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Ohio 
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M  .  lid  ii.l>  l..'c  Ills.,  th.ir  U.nefit  amount  uii.|.  .  the  vi  ,n.l.,rd  iml    t 
lil>;M.i  thin  l!.  .'  iiid;e'il..l  for  the  averaj;.-  H.iiker. 


wiiiild  have  bwn 


As  has  been  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Karsten  I,  this  bill  is 
not  offered  as  an  instant  cure  for  the 
chronic  economic  chills-and-fever  which 
is  weakening  our  country  and  our  people 
when  we  need  all  our  health,  all  our 
strength  in  human  and  material  terms, 
more  than  every  before  in  our  history. 

A  whole  kit  of  measures  are  urgently 
needed  to  put  idle  men,  machines,  and 
money  back  to  work,  to  get  back  to  full 
employment  and  full  production,  and  to 
see  to  it  that  this  recovery  is  accom- 
plished, not  on  a  blind  boom-and-bust 
cyclical  swing  through  inflation  and  de- 
flation, but  on  the  sound  basis  of  a 
stable  steadily  expanding  economy  and 
a  rising  standard  of  living  for  all  our 
people. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  stands  high  on 
this  list  of  measures  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  moral  commitment  made  by 
Congress  in  enacting  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  and  in  providing  funds  for 
its  administration. 

It  may  weU  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
shall  have  to  provide  for  some  extension 
of  the  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  which  is  now  due  to  ex- 


pire April  1.  1959.  Continuance  may 
provide  extension  of  benefits  for  several 
thousand  unemployed  workers  and  their 
families  who  will  have  exhausted  all 
their  rights  under  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  For  example,  in 
Michigan,  such  exhaustions  may  amount 
to  5,000  unemployed  workers  a  week. 

But  such  extension,  if  made,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  a  substitute  for 
action  on  this  substantial  and  permanent 
improvement  in  the  entire  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  system. 

With  all  the  good  will  and  hard  work 
of  which  the  86th  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  capable  in  the  next 
2  years,  large-scale  unemployment  is  all 
too  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  major 
problem. 

The  steady  advance  of  technology,  in- 
cluding automation,  the  practice  of  large 
corporations  in  the  steel,  automobile, 
and  other  industries  in  raising  prices  on 
the  pretext  that  such  Increases  are  re- 
quired by  such  wage  increases  as  unions 
are  able  to  win  by  collective  bargaining 
all  combine  to  throw  the  economy  out  of 
balance.  Within  the  up-and-down 
curves  of  the  recurrent  boom-and-bust 


cycle  we  now  .see  a  steady  and  stubborn 
growth  in  continuing  mass  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  1  year,  from  December  1957  to  De- 
cember 1938,  automobile  production  by 
General  Motors  and  Ford  ir>creased  by 
60.000  units.  But,  against  the  60.000 
production  gain  there  was  an  absolute 
decline  in  employment  in  these  2  cor- 
porations by  33.400  workers.  Through- 
out the  Nation,  employment  in  the  auto 
industry  averaged  620,000  workers  in 
1958,  or  163, Oct)  fewer  persons  than  the 
averase  in  1937.  and  190,000  fewer  than 
in  1956. 

This  sickness  in  our  economy,  this  in- 
ability of  American  farmers  and  wage 
earners  to  buy  back  fair  shares  of  the 
potential  abundance  of  foods,  fibers,  and 
manufactured  goods  that  they  are  able 
to  produce  in  increasing  volume  year 
after  year,  does  more  than  weaken  us 
now.  It  tends  to  waste  the  lives  not  only 
of  adult  Americans  of  this  generation 
but  to  blight  the  lives  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, since  the  poverty,  the  Insecxirlty, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  parent*  tends  to 
mark  their  children  for  life. 
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During  the  past  ao  years,  the  ceiling 
payments  allowed  under  State  laws  have 
failed  to  move  upward  at  the  same  rate 
as  wages.  The  result  In  all  States,  bar- 
ring none,  is  that  the  maximum  benefit 
allowance  as  a  percentage  of  wage  levels 
is  today  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  was 
in  1939. 

The  median  or  middle  State,  In  1939. 
had  a  maximum  benefit  of  65  percent 
of  its  average  weekly  wage. 

The  median  State  today  has  a  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  only  44  percent  of  Its 
average  weekly  wage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  table  VI.  show- 
ing how  benefits  have  fallen  behind 
wages  since  1939. 

TasIiB   VI. — How    bemrflta    relative    to    wages 
/lave  declined,  193^58 


Maiimum    b«iM«flt    amotirts    ex- 

Number  of  Rtatfls 

Iiri-ss.'d  as  jwrcentnce  of  -tat«'s 

and  TerritortM 

averiee   weekly   wafes   in   cov- 

ered employment 

1939 

19SS 

9.1  toW 

3 

90  to  94 

1 

M  to>« 

4 

W)  loM 

2 

7.Sto7» 

2 

70  to  74 

A 

M  toM 

10 

fiOto«4 

i 

.M  to  •» 

10 

3 

.Vlto.M 

fi 

4 

4.MO  49 

17 

40  to  44 

1 

14 

:«  to  3'J 

in 

30lo»4 

3 

Total 

51 

51 

This  bill  would  reestablish  the  median 
maximum  level  of  1939  and  it  would 
raise  the  present  max: mums  in  all  States 
to  66=^  percent  of  average  weekly  wages 
in  each  State. 

But  the  dollar  amount  in  each  State 
would  be  different  and  would  depend  on 
general  wage  levels.  Furthermore,  by 
stating  the  maximum  as  a  percentage  in 
each  State  instead  of  a  fixed  dollar 
amount,  this  bill  would  prevent  any  fu- 
ture deterioration  in  the  adequacy  of 
maximxmi  benefit  amounts. 

The  State-by-8tat<;  downgrading  of 
the  maximum  benefit  amounts  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  table,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  and  which  is  murked  as  table  VII: 

Table  VII. — State  maxivium  benefit  amounts 
relatix>e  to  wages.  193i,  and  Oct.  1,  1958 


Maximum 
weekly  t>eneflt 
as  a  percentage 

of  averaw 
weekly  wages 

1058 

1039 

Alahama.. 

40 
34 
42 
45 
43 
42 
45 
43 
37 
42 
46 
M 
83 
33 
37 
30 

a 

4« 

87 

Ala.ska 

41 

Arizona 

41 

Arkansas 

05 

Callfoml* 

BO 

Cf  lorado 

82 

("oiinpcticut 

M 

Dilaware.. 

68 

Washington.  D.C- 

SB 

n.rlda 

81 

'■.rontl» 

87 

H;»w»U. 

86 

Id:»ho 

82 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa .... 

S6 

n 

87 

Kansas ..«_.._ 

Kentucky 

66 
06 

Tabu  VII. — State  maximum  benefit  amounts 
relative  to  wages,  1939.  and  Oct.  1,  1958— 
Continued 


Louisiana 

Mulne. 

Mfiryl.ind 

Maf«iu'hu.s<'tts 

Mlrhl-.':in 

Minnesota   

MtsBls'iiiipl 

Mis,v)iiri 

Montans 

.Nebraska 

.\ev:ida. 

.\ew  H:irnt>sliire. 

.New  Jers<  y. 

.New  -Vlexico 

New  York 

North  Ciirolina... 

.North  Dakota 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Orepon  .         

I'ennsylvanla 

Khode  lsl;md    . . . 
Soulti  Ciirolina... 

South  Diikola 

Tennessee 

Texas 

lt:ih 

\"ermont 

VirKinia. 

WashlnEton 

West  Viri'inia 

Wisconsin 

Wyo!r.;n'.; 


Maximum 
weekly  beneflt 
as  a  percentage 

of  average 
weekly  wages 


1958 


46 
48 
45 
4.1 
30 
47 
62 
41 
41 
44 
41 
♦fi 
39 
38 
49 
52 
.•57 
■.ih 

:» 

47 
43 

42 
44 

41 
43 

3'i 

^J) 
40 
41 
40 

4(4 

50 


1939 


00 
74 

65 
57 
53 
62 
97 
61 
60 
67 
56 
70 
55 
73 
51 
89 
t)9 
54 
61 
.\3 
GO 
70 
99 
69 
78 
65 
70 

74 

57 
59 
.W 

78 


It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  is  no  intent  In  this  bill  to  pay 
high  maximums  to  all  claimants  or  even 
to  most  claimants. 

In  fact,  the  intent  is  to  do  Just  the 
opposite.  In  no  case  will  this  bill  force 
State  programs  to  pay  to  any  individual 
claimant  more  than  half  of  his  indi- 
vidual weekly  wage. 

The  effect  of  higher  maximums  is  sim- 
ply to  allow  this  formula  of  50  percent 
of  individual  benefits  to  operate  over  a 
wider  range.  The  only  unemployed  who 
will  be  entitled  to  the  new  maximums 
are  those  who  make  a  weekly  wage 
of  twice  the  new  maximum  benefit 
amounts.  They  and  everyone  making 
lower  weekly  earnings  would  receive  in 
benefits  only  half  of  their  individual 
weekly  wages.  Those  wage  earners 
earning  more  than  twice  the  maximum 
amounts  would  be  restrained  by  the 
maximum  to  less  than  half  of  their 
weekly  wage. 

It  will  be  clear  by  now  that  the  major 
effect  of  the  benefit  provisions  of  this 
bill  is  to  restore  unemployment  insur- 
ance as  a  wage -related  program,  rather 
than  the  fixed-benefit  program  which  it 
has  become  in  so  many  States  because 
of  low  maximum  benefit  amounts. 

The  following  table,  marked  table 
Vm,  which  under  unanimous  consent  I 
Insert  at  this  point,  shows  what  percent- 
age of  claimants  State  by  State  now  re- 
ceive the  maximum  and  therefore  do 
not  receive  one-half  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual weekly  wage : 

Tabue  vm. — Percentage  of  claimants  drauh- 
ing  maximum  benefit  amount,  spring  1958 

Alabama 61 

Alaska 62 

Arizona 61 

Arkansaa 43 

California 40 


Table  Vni. — Percentage  of  claimants  draw- 
ing maximum  benefit  amount,  spring 
1958 — Continued 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

E>elaware 

District  of   Columbia 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mafisachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mlsfiistlppl 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  

Nevada 

New    Hampshire 

New    Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New     York 

North  Carolina 

North   Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode    Island 

South     Carolina 

South   Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West   Virginia 

\\'isconsin 

Wyoming 


64 

43 

48 

64 

42 

38 

35 

54 

82 

66 

67 

61 

49 

83 

34 

46 

29 

86 

40 

23 

52 

56 

58 

57 

38 

69 

62 

27 

14 

75 

80 

71 

62 

55 

63 

37 

61 

36 

62 

58 

40 

47 

58 

54 

63 

52 


In  the  beginning,  it  was  not  known 
what  the  cost  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance would  be  and  the  benefit  durations 
ware  intentionally  so  low  until  further 
information  on  the  cost  and  experience 
of  duration  amounts  would  ke  available. 
Some  States  liberalized  their  duration 
requirements,  always  provided  the  un- 
employed claimant  is  able  and  available 
for  work  and  seeking  suitable  employ- 
ment 

There  is  Such  great  variability  in  the 
potential  duration  of  benefits  among  the 
different  States  that  we  now  have  a  crazy- 
quilt  pattern  of  varying  degrees  of  In- 
adequacy, as  shown  by  congressional  ac- 
tion to  help  extend  the  duration  of  bene- 
fits during  the  current  recession. 

Florida  and  Virginia  allow  no  more 
than  16  and^lB  weeks  potential  dura- 
tion only  to  the  most  fortunate  claim- 
ants with  the  average  potential  dura- 
tion even  less. 

Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand, 
allows  in  its  regular  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  30  weeks 
p>c  ;;entlal  duration  to  those  who  continue 
to  seek  work. 

The  recent  experience  with  duration 
of  benefits  and  exhaustions  is  simimed 
up  In  the  following  table,  which  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  table  IX. 
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Table    IX. — Exhaustions    of    regular    State 
benefits  Jan.  1-Sept.  1. 19SS 


Number 

of  ex- 
ha  us  tees 

Exhaust- 

ees  as 
percent  of 
claimants 

Inited  SUtes 

1,745,  44f 

27  8 

Alabama 

39,040 

3.  283 
5,383 

17,411 

101.  6.M 
7,617 

37. 943 

5,712 

7,  HI 

33.  721 

3('<.  072 

I,  S.v; 

6.433 

102.  770 
»V.  970 
13.  5.38 

13.  ;«ti 

26.  49») 
19.  17S 
4.917 
24.  *K>:i 
64.  737 
\>\.\  9?2 
23.  3.".0 

l.\  ly.') 

27.341 
8.641 
ti,  7H5 

4,  HW 
1,  4,39 

97,  ><.S3 

3.729 

13S.  2.-i7 

31,  t'rfvS 
l,.'.'-2 

94,  17f. 

17,  :jM,i  1 

21   2»'> 

11  ».■..;«)  ' 

22,  191 

17.  :.ta 

2.312 

13.  '.176 

•  13.  11, "i 

4.  6<17 

2,70.-^ 

34,  r.io 

33.  V,l 

22.  2f4 

49.  ^ii\ 

2.074 

46  5 

.Alaska  

33  8 

.Ar'ZDiia  

23  8 

Ark  rinsa-s 

39  8 

California 

17  6 

Coloraito 

27  9 

Connect  icut 

29  6 

IJelawaro.    _.. 

3^1  5 

District  of  Columbia 

41    1 

Florida 

44  S 

Oeonria 

36  3 

Ilawaii 

IH  7 

Idaho 

33  5 

Illinois 

'M  4 

Indiana . 

44   7 

Iow;v 

34  4 

Kansas 

;«).  6 

3(1  0 

Kentucky 

Louislimal 

441  4 

Maine 

10  *4 

Maryland 

2.3  .'i 

Ma.«sachusetts 

26  1 

Michlean 

3*1  2 

Minnesota 

27  8 

Mis-iLss.ppi 

35  0 

Missouri 

21   3 

Montana 

32  3 

Nebraska 

33"  8 

Nevada 

28  2 

New  M.inipshire 

8  4 

New  Jersey 

3;}  0 

New  .Meiico 

New  York '_ 

26,  S 
18  0 

North  Carolina 

19  6 

North  Dakota- 

24    1 

Ohio 

2'i  1 

Oklahoma 

.37  7 

Oregon 

29  0 

I*enn?ylvanla 

21   II 

Rhode  I-sland 

:iH  2 

South  Carolina 

35  s 

South  Dakota 

36  3 

Tennessee 

i'l  7 

Texas 

'.is  '\ 

Utah  _ 

2rj  3 

Vermont 

Vlrftinla 

Washineton  

217 

45.4 
26  7 

West  Virginia 

■';)  'i 

WlscoMln 

4'  6 

Wyoming... 

27  3 

One  result  of  the  gradual  change  of 
unemployment    compensation    from    a 
wage-related  to  a  flat- benefit  program 
has  been  steady  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  program  to  far  below  its  originally 
intended    cost.    Whether    the    average 
costs  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  the 
taxable  wage  base  or  of  the  total  wage 
base,    this    change    is    significant    and 
dramatic.    The  wage  base  in  most  States 
is  the  first  $3,000  of  earnings,  which  used 
to  be  most  of  payrolls  but  is  now  only 
65  to  70  percent  of  payrolls.    So  the  more 
accurate  indication  of  the  gradual  cheap- 
ening of  unemployment  insurance  is  the 
average  employer  tax  as  a  percentage  of 
total  wages,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table,  marked  "Table  X."  which,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  In  the  Rec- 
oiiD  at  this  point : 

Table  x. — Average  employer  contribution 
rate  expressed  as  a  percent  of  taxable 
wages  and  of  total  wages,  1938-57 


Table  X. — Ai>erage  employer  contribution 
rate  expressed  as  a  percent  of  taxable 
wages  and  of  total  wages,  1938-57 — Con. 


Year 

Rate  as 
percent  of 

taxable 
wasps,  all 

States 

Rate  as 

percent  of 

total  waei>s, 

aU  yutes 

1943 

2  09 
1  92 
1   71 
1   43 
1   41 
1,21 
1,31 
i.rA) 
1  '.s 

I.  45 
I.'VI 
I.  12 
I    18 
1   .VJ 
1   31 
1.4 

1  86 

1944 

1  67 

194."; . 

1   .O 

1946 

1   24 

1947 

1   19 

194H 

1  III 

1919 

1   07 

19-.() 

1    IS 

ly.'.! 

1    30 

19.=i2 ■ 

1   OS 

l9,->3 

93 

l'.i.^4 

.79 

iy.55 

SI 

iy.'>f.... 

iy.'i7... 

lttJ8 

.  S8 
.H.J 

Year 

Rate  as 
percent  of 

taxable 
waKPs,  all 

States 

Rate  as 

perc<'nt  of 

total  wattes, 

all  States 

ri3'< 

2.75 
2.72 
2.<» 
2.  .58 
2.19 

2.R9 
Z66 
2.80 
2.37 

i.sts 

r'3t,... 

I'Ul.    . 

>H! 

l'.MJ>.. 

It  should,  of'  course,  be  understood 
that  the  cost  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance at  present  levels  varies  greatly  as 
between  States,  depending)  on  the  econ- 
o.ny  of  the  State  and  the  impact  of 
slumps  on  the  industries  of  a  particular 
State. 

In  general,  however,  the  cost  of  the 
program  has  been  low  enough  that  most 
States  have  stayed  within  the  original 
tax  limits  set  under  Federal  law. 

The  following  table,  table  XI,  which 
under  unanimous  consent  I  ask  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point,  shows 
the  average  tax  rates  State  by  State  for 
1957  and  1958: 

Table  XI. — Avtrage  employer  contribution 
rate,  by  Stat-.  1957-58  (rates  expressed  as 
percent  of  taxable  wages) 


Stato 


I'nited  States. 


Alabama 

Ala.sk  a.. 

.\riiona 

.^rk:ins:is 

California. 

Colorado 

ConniTticut 

Dt'lawarr 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Ocordia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa... 

Kansiks 

Kentucky... 

Ixxilsiana 

Maine    

-Maryland 

.VIa.ssachusetts 

MIchiKan 

Minnesota 

Missis.s|ppi. 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebrtiska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  ,r(>rs<>y 

New  -Mi'xico . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OrcRon 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<le  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.. 

Texas 


19,57 

19.58 

(actual) 

(esti- 

mated) 

1  31 

1,4 

1   03 

1 

2  70 

2,7 

1  :f.i 

1   3 

1   14 

1    1 

1  31 

1,4 

,(i8 

,6 

1.  19 

12 

6.'> 

.71 

.  7 

.M 

.8 

1   22 

12 

1  02 

1  0 

I   34 

13 

1 

,S 

1  02 

1,  1 

,70 

,8 

1,08 

1,1 

1   95 

2,0 

I   43 

1,  1 

1,58 

16 

1 

1,  1 

1.  .5,^ 

1,7 

2.  04 

2,3 

,6S 

-8 

1   65 

1,6 

,98 

1,0 

1.22 

1,3 

.95 

,H 

1,98 

2  2 

1..58 

1,6 

1   73 

19 

1,17 

1,2 

1.77 

1-6 

1.45 

1,5 

1.51 

1.3 

.72 

.7 

.79 

.S 

1.43 

2.5 

1,!S5 

Zl 

2.70 

2.7 

1.18 

1-2 

.96 

1.0 

1.75 

1.8 

.63 

.6 

Table  XI. — Average  employer  contribution 
rate,  by  State.  1957-58  {rates  expressed  a* 
percent  of  taxable  wages) — Continued 


8tat« 

19.57 
(actual) 

19.58 

(esti- 
mated) 

rtah. 

1,31 
1.32 
.53 
2.  11 
1,  14 
1-10 
1.12 

1.3 
1.2 
.4 
2.7 
1.2 
1.1 
1.1 

Vermont 

\lririnls 

W:i<hlnBtnn 

Wi-st  \  irKinla 

\Visc(>n.sln 

Wyoiiiiug 

These  figures  do  not  represent  the 
actual  cost  of  benefits  paid  out.  but 
rather  the  average  tax  rate  that  each 
particular  State  has  deemed  desirable, 
given  the  reserves  and  expjerlence  in  re- 
cent years.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  longrun  cost  of  the 
program  in  each  State  as  affected  by 
reserve  requirements. 

During  our  hearings  on  Federal  stand- 
ards last  year,  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
benefit  standards  in  this  bill  as  about 
50  percent  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
present  unemployment  compensation 
program. 

Raising  the  tax  rates  50  percent  more 
than  those  in  existence  in  the  last  2 
years  still  would  leave  unemployment 
insurance  in  nearly  all  States  running 
less  than  the  2.7  percent  maximum  still 
in  the  Federal  law. 

In  those  circumstances  where  the  cost 
of  benefits  is  running  over  2  percent  In 
a  particular  State  at  a  particular  time, 
this  bill  provides  for  reinsurance  grants 
to  be  paid  In  an  amount  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  of  that  cost  over 
2  percent  of  taxable  payrolls. 

Any  State  with  adequate  financing 
and  low  reserves  would  be  eligible  for 
this  reinsurance  grant,  which  would  be 
paid  from  the  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  taxable  payroll  that  now  goes  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  reinsurance  loans. 
In  talking  about  average  tax  rates  in 
each  State,  we  should  not  forget  that 
experience  rating,  which  is  not  a  Federal 
requirement  for  offsets  from  the  2.7  per- 
cent of  taxable  payrolls,  operates  to 
produce  different  rates  for  each  em- 
ployer. 

To  those  who  object  to  Federal  stand- 
ards we  should  point  out  that  experi- 
ence rating  Is  a  Federal  standard  in  a 
negative  sense  of  permitting  States  to 
cut  tax  rates  after  cutting  benefits  be- 
low 50  percent  of  wages.  In  other  words, 
we  have  In  the  present  law  a  strong 
negative  financing  standard  but  no  bene- 
fit standards. 

The  effect  of  experience  rating  on  the 
tax  rates  In  each  State  Is  indicated  In 
the  following  table,  table  Xn,  which 
shows  how  many  companies  are  in  differ- 
ent tax  categories. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that,  in  13 
States,  experience  rating  has  been  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  exempt  many  employers. 
In  one  case,  94  percent  of  all  employers 
eligible  for  rate  modification  are  at  a  zero 
rate.  In  other  words,  they  pay  nothing 
toward  the  cost  of  unemployment  insur- 
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ance  benefits.  Thcst  employers  pay  only  should  also  be  noted  that  a  large  pro-  cent  of  taxable  payrolls.  Under  unanl- 
tlie  three-tenths  of  1  percent  admlnis-  portion  of  all  employers  in  many  States  mous  consent  I  insert  the  following  table 
trative  costs  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.     It     pay  taxes  amounting  to  less  than  1  per-     in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

l"\iii,E   XII. — Percentage  distrihution  of  active  accounts  eligible  for  rate  modification,  by  contribution  rate,  and  type  of  experience -rating 

plan,  rate  years  beginning  in  1957 


• 

Total  niim- 

l»er  o(  ai  tue 

accounU  ' 

Active  accounts  eligible  for  rale  modification 

.N'umbci 

Percent  of 
all  ;i(li\e 
accounts 

Percentage  distribution  by 

employer  contribution  rate 

Tyi>o  of  ptiii   in-l  State  ' 

Below  standard  rate 

At  Stan  1- 

ard  rule 

Above 

Stan 'lard 

rate 

0                0,1-0-9 

1.0-1,8 

1.9-2-6 

2.7 

2-75-4.5 

ToUll.  40  rft:U«*  > 

1.  go-.'.  274 
1.  195.  201 

1.  3iX'.  025 
833.  2-J8 

68-6 
69-7 

6-0 

43-4 

2r.6 

11-6- 

12.7 

4-6 

S.7 

41.2 

23-2 

7.4 

10,  s 
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2.\n!5 

l!>5.  41S 
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2V.  995 
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106.  -353 

H,  T36 

14.725 
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7.  .'07 
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l.\  '.'•,7 

9,  V7 

\641 

16.411 

16.745 

4.054 

95.  991 

26.  3-'7 

16.  .586 

6.-2W 

3.471 

5.  5(j7 
:«.  7fi5 

9.2-50 
14,  458 

2.  ail 

68.271 

i.'i.a')9 

16?.  8,59 

6.  441 
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10,495 

5.6K3 

22.588 

141. »44 

70  4 

•;i  3 
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74- S 
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15.6 
19.8 
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8.1 
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6.3 

21  0 

2.7 

11.2 
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19.4 
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41.6 
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94.4 
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8.4 
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20.4 
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14.3 
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3.8 
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52.7 
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7S-4 
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.'ill 
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21.9 

9.6 
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U«i>eflt-wa(:e  ratio  plan 

215.U22 

66.0 



74,  4  j              13,  2 

4.4 
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81.  .V34 
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92.221 
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71.0 
69-3 
60.  S 
57.6 
92.0 

70,3 
88.5 
64.5 
64.9 
81.5 
90,2 

19,0 
6,8 
17.4 
11.8 
11,  1 
5-9 

4,5 
2,0 
5.9 

as 

3-1 
1-5 

0.2 

Id 

4.3 
Z4 

2.6 

llhnois                            -          - 

12.2 
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69.8 

6.4 

73.9 
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2,1 
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3,  5K3 
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52-3 
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81.0 
60- 7 

68.7 

32.4 

64.2 
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79.2 
S8-5 

71.0 

5,8 

7.8 

1.3 

24  0 

10.0 

1.3 
2.9 
1.0 
7.0 
3-7 

6.4 
8.3 

18.6 
9.6 

14.7 

Wyomtnf - 

87.  672 

00.779 

79-6 

27,0 

66.3 

4.7 

MlBti«rinnl                                            .          

11.483 

9.483 

82.6 

89,9 

9.7 

.3 

T'tah 

17.245 
.5S.944 

11,282 
49.014 

65-4 
83.2 

91.7 

6.5 

93.7 

1.8 

6,3 

Washinfrton  ' - - 

28,476 

23,0(2 

no 

57.6 
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9.3 

Connecticut - 

28.476 

23.042 

80.9 

67.6 

S3.0 

9,3 

234.764 

137. 43S 

58.5 

22.7 

26-8 

2.7 

■ 

New  York 

M4,7M 

137.438 

S8.S 

22.7 

2S-8 

25.0 

2.7 

22.t 

IS.  008 

n.T/3 

71,0 

59,6 

18.3 

2.8 

19-3 

16,008 

U.373 

71.0 

W.6 

1S.3 

2.8 

10-3 

'  riivwinefl  by  type  of  plan  In  efle«t  at  eod  o*  1967. 

>  All  rnte<l  and  unrated  at'counts;  excJudas  aooounts  newly  subject  after  State 
cutoff  'laics  for  preparation  of  reports. 

>  .National  totals  and  totah  for  payroll  variation  plan  exclade  data  for  Rhode 
Island .  which  di<l  not  awlgn  eiaployersany  reduced  rates  for  1957  rate  year.  National 
intals  aliio  exclude  data  for  Alaska,  which  repealed  eiperioiee  ratbig  proTlsioo  as 
of  Jan    1.  1955. 


In  general,  we  must  conclude  that  un- 
employment Insurance  is  a  cheaper  pro- 
gram than  was  intended.  The  average 
national  rate  of  only  1.4  percent  of  tax- 
a'..;lc  payrolls  or  nine-tenths  of  1  percent 


*  For  Alabama,  AJnona.  Florida,  OeorKia,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas,  data  ezdode 
newly  qualified  employers  assigned  reduced  rates  after  compulation  date. 

» laclades  effects  of  voluntary  oontrlbutlona  maiie  toward  credit  for  1957  rates. 

*  Less  than  0.06  percent. 
'  When  reduced  rates  are  aasisned  in  WasbingtotL,  the  rate  variations  are  achieved 

throucb  the  oae  of  tax  credit  omets.  Employer  accounts  in  this  St  ate  are  classified 
by  rate  for  current  rate  year  on  the  assumption  that  each  employer's  taxable  payroll 
would  remain  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  year. 

of  taxable  payrolls  la  only  2  cents  per  This  bill  would  allow  States  greater 
hour  or  considerably  less  than  the  cost  freedom  in  the  financing  of  their  pro- 
of their  fringe  items  that  up-to-date  grams.  A  number  of  States  have  had 
employers  Include  In  employee  compen-  diflBculty  with  the  operation  of  experi- 
sation.  ence  or  merit  rating  and  would  like  more 
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latitude.  This  bill  would  allow  a  State 
to  establish  uniform  rate  reductions.  If  It 
so  wished. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
believe  that  enactment  of  this  bill  Is  not 
only  a  matter  of  social  justice  but  also 
a  wise  action  to  strengthen  our  economy 
for  the  long  hard  pull  ahead,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  we  cannot  afford  the  costs 
to  our  society  and  to  our  economy  of  a 
cheap  program  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation.    Vf^   cannot    afford    benefit 
amounts  so  inadequate  in  amount  and 
duration  that  they  must  be  supplemented 
and  followed  by  relief  payments.    We 
cannot  afford  such  damage  to  the  fami- 
lies of  worlcers  able  and  willing  to  worlc 
but    unemployed   through    no   fault   of 
their  own.     We  cannot  afford  such  sags 
in  purchasing  power  and  the  volume  of 
business  in  our  local  communities,  our 
State,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.     We 
cannot  afford  the  backing  up  of  inven- 
tories, the  layoffs,  the  unpaid  bills,  the 
evictions,  the  empty  houses,  stores,  and 
oflBces  that'  flow  in  evil  sequence  from 
such  contraction  of   workers'   Incomes 
and  that  can  be  retarded  by  more  nearly 
adequate   unemployment   comjiensation 
benefits.    By    acting    together    in    this 
Congress,  as  the  Constitution  Intended. 
we  can  do  together  what  no  one  of  us. 
no  one  State,  can  afford  to  do  separately. 
We  can  afford  to  be  humanly  decent  to 
our  fellow  men;   we  can  afford   to  be 
economically     wise.     Thereby     we     can 
serve  our  country  well  in  this  sector  of 
what  must  be  a  broad  effort  to  imple- 
ment the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 


UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION 
FEDERAL  STANDARDS  BILL 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio    [Mr.  Ashley]    may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ASHLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  present- 
ing   an     unemplo3mient     compensation 
Federal  standards  bill  to  extend  and  im- 
prove our  present  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment compensation  system. 

Although  our  Nation's  economy  and 
Industrial  output  has  achieved  prereces- 
sion  levels,  there  are  still  many  bread- 
winners and  heads  of  families  who  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control  are  still 
without  jobs  and  without  any  form  of 
sustenance. 

Some  of  these  have  exhausted  their 
regular  unemployment  compensation 
benefits;  others  have  exhausted  the 
benefits  for  the  extended  13 -week  period 
under  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  passed  last  spring;* 
still  others  have  received  no  unemploy- 
ment compensation  at  all  because  they 
were  not  covered  or  were  determined  to 
be  ineligible  under  the  unreasonable 
terms  and  conditions  for  eligibility  im- 
posed by  the  States  in  which  they  live. 
As  the  program  now  operates,  benefits 
range  all  the  way  from  $7  a  week  in  some 
Spates  to  $70  as  in  the  new  State  of 


Alaska  and  the  period  for  jobless  pay- 
ments runs  the  gamut  from  as  little  as 
5  weeks  to  45  weekly  payments,  while 
only  one  out  of  every  four  persons  em- 
ployed today  are  not  covered  at  all. 

The  enactment  of  Federal  minimum 
standards  both  with  respect  to  the 
amount  and  duration  of  unemployment 
compensation  payments  is  long  overdue 
and  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  bipartisan 
sponsorship  of  this  measure  bespeaks  the 
prudence  as  well  as  the  urgency  of  im- 
mediate favorable  consideration. 


FLOOD  DAMAGE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr  Cook]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
toured  the  flooded  areas  of  my  district, 
the  11th  Ohio  District,  and  wish  to  re- 
port my  observations  to  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

As   I    toured    stricken   areas   I    was 

amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  flood  dam- 
age. Each  of  the  five  counties  in  my 
district  was  damaged  by  last  week's 
heavy  rains  and  resulting  floodwaters. 
Several  of  the  counties  suffered  prima- 
rily from  an  excess  of  water  which  led 
to  flooding  in  their  streets  and  in  the 
basements  of  their  homes,  but  in  the  re- 
maining three  counties,  similar  condi- 
tions were  worsened  by  rivers,  in  each  of 
the  counties,  overflowing  their  banks 
and  causing  tremendous  damage  to  the 
surrounding  countryside  and.  in  one  in- 
stance, the  loss  of  five  lives. 

In  western  Lake  County  the  Chagrin 
River  overflowed  its  banks  from  Wil- 
loughby  Hills,  through  Willoughby.  to 
the  river's  mouth  at  Eastlake.  As  a  re- 
sult, five  died  as  hundreds  were  forced 
to  leave  their  homes.  Damage  will  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

In  Trumbull  County  the  residents 
along  the  Mahoning  River  suffered  the 
worst  flood  since  1913.  Damage  in  that 
county  alone  has  been  estimated  as  high 
as  $10  million.  Before  the  Mahoning 
River  subsided  to  below  flood  level, 
2.500  people  had  been  evacuated  from 
their  homes. 

Also,  in  Lake  County  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring counties  of  Ashtabula  and  Trum- 
bull, the  Grand  River  left  its  banks  and 
caused  great  damage  in  Painesville  and 
Madison  in  Lake  County,  Windsor,  and 
Orwell  in  Ashtabula  County,  and  Bloom- 
fleld  Township  in  northern  Trumbull 
County.  Once  again,  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies were  forced  to  evacuate  their  homes 
and  great  property  damage  resulted  to 
these  communities. 

As  I  toured  the  flood  areas  I  heard 
over  and  over  again  of  the  wonderful 
and  heroic  job  done  by  thousands  of 
workers,  some  Crovemment  employees 
but  most  of  them  volunteers,  as  they 
evacuated  flood  victims  from  their 
homes  and  furnished  them  with  the 
necessities  of  life  until  such  time  as 
they  could  return  to  their  family  homes 
once  again.  All  of  these  groups  deserve 
public  commendation  for  their  fine  work 
in  a  true  emergency. 


I  especially  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  two  members  of  the 
civil  defense  unit  of  Lake  County,  Ham- 
ilton Schwitzer  and  Raymond  Kifer,  lost 
their  lives  in  the  floodwaters  of  the 
Chagrin  River,  seeking  to  save  others 
from  that  same  fate. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Paines- 
ville Telegraph  of  Friday,  January  23 
1959: 

Thit  Gave  Theih  Lives  Helping  Otheiu 

We  pay  trlbut*  to  the  memories  of  the 
two  men  wl^o  gave  their  lives  In  an  attempt 
to  save  three  other  persons  from  the  swirl- 
ing, raging  waters  of  the  Chagrin  River. 

These  men,  Raymond  Kifer  and  Hamilton 
Schwitzer,  both  civil  defense  voIunt««ra  of 
Willoughby  Hills,  made  heroic  efforts  to  help 
their  friends  in  time  of  danger. 

When  the  boat  they  and  a  family  of  thre« 
were  in  capsized,  all  Ave  were  swept  to  death 
in  the  Ice-clogged  swollen  stream.  Wit- 
nesses told  of  the  victims  clinging  to 
branches  and  logs  for  20  long  minutes  be- 
fore the  bitter  cold  became  too  much  and 
all  five  were  washed  away. 

There  were  other  acts  of  heroism  as  Korea 
of  volunteers  helped  rescue  hundreds  of 
persons  along  the  Chagrin  River  that  dark 
Wednesday  uight.  But  the  bravery  and 
courage  of  these  two  men  will  go  down  la 
Lake  County  history. 

Also,  as  I  toured  flood  areas  In  the  city 
of  Warren.  I  heard  much  praise  for  Lake 
Milton  and  Berlin  Dam  Reservoirs  and 
the  great  help  they  had  been  in  pre- 
venting even  greater  damage  from  flood- 
ing Mahoning  River.  The  Mosquito 
Reservoir  was  also  credited  with  having 
lessened  floodwaters  for  Youngstown  and 
surrounding  areas. 

In  this  time  of  emergency  the  facili- 
ties already  installed  for  flood  control  In 
this  area  of  northeastern  Ohio  demon- 
strated their  value  as  they  held  back 
billions  of  gallons  of  water  which  would 
have  made  conditions  much  worse. 

But  the  present  facilities  are  not  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  flood  problem  In 
northeast  Ohio.  Further  action  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  floods  as  occurred 
last  week.  While  eventual  construction 
of  the  West  Branch  Reservoir  will  pro- 
vide additional  controls  on  the  Bfaho- 
ning  River,  flood  control  programs  should 
be  initiated  to  harness  the  Chagrin  and 
Grand  Rivers.  Otherwise,  these  rivers 
will  cause  great  damage  over  and  over 
again  in  the  future. 

I  respectfully  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  neces- 
sary measures  to  control  such  flood  con- 
ditions in  northern  Ohio  and  elsewhere. 
Money  spent  for  this  purpose  will  be 
returned  many-fold  in  the  years  to  come 
by  the  saving  of  htunan  life  and  the 
elimination  of  property  damage  caused 
by  floods. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr.  Cook]  for 
painting  a  very  sad  and  very  graphic 
picture  of  the  flood  disaster  in  his  dis- 
trict. I  assure  the  gentleman  I  appre- 
ciate the  dlflnculties  suffered  by  his  peo- 
ple. I  have  a  deep  feeling  for  them,  and 
I  know  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
joins  me  in  that  feeling. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr.  CookI  for 
yielding  the  floor  to  me  today  In  order 
that  I  might  say  a  word  concerning  the 
worst  calamity  that  has  t>efallen  the 
good  people  of  my  congressional  district 
in  many  decades.  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
represent  the  17th  Ohio  District,  which 
includes  the  counties  of  Ashland,  Holmes, 
Richland,  Knox,  Coi.hocton,  Delaware, 
and  Licking.  The  oimties  and  towns 
within  the  district  which  suffered  most 
in  this  disaster  are  Newark,  Mount  Ver- 
non, Mansfield,  Shelby,  Bellville,  Butler, 
Delaware.  Frederick  town,  Utica.  and 
St.  Louisville. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  flash 
flood  in  Ohio  on  Wednesday,  January  21, 
which  came  about  as  the  result  of  heavy 
concentration  of  sno^pi'  and  rain  on  frozen 
ground. 

I  want  to  say  a  wonl  on  why  this  catas- 
trophy  occurred,  how  it  could  have  been 
avoided,  and  also  a  word,  now  that  it  has 
happened,  on  what  is  presently  being 
done  to  restore  order  to  rehabilitate  the 
people  involved  and  'o  minimize  himian 
suffering  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
and.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, what  I  trust  will  be  dent?  in  the 
future  to  forever  Insure  against  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  calamity. 

On  Thursday  last  I  made  a  personal 
Inspection  of  the  are-.i  most  heavily  dev- 
astated by  this  ortslai.ght  of  water.  Na- 
ture is  usually  no  rt-specter  of  persons 
but  I  most  regretfully  report  that  in  this 
instance,  certainly  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
area,  the  flood  hit  those  individuals 
hardest  who  could  leut  afford  to  be  hit 
at  all.  In  Licking  County  alone,  of 
which  Newark  Is  the  county  seat,  two 
human  lives  were  lest  and  many  sus- 
tained major  injuritn.  At  least  1.300 
homes  were  damaged  with  26  destroyed 
completely.  I  am  toM  that  damages  in 
dollars  and  cents  wi'l  amount  to  more 
than  $10  million.  ITie  American  Red 
Cross,  which  Incidentally  along  with 
civil  defense  workers,  National  Guard, 
and  countless  individuals  has  rendered 
heroic  service  throughout  the  area  I  vis- 
ited, reports  that  moie  than  1.500  fami- 
lies in  Newark  were  affected;  that  this 
agency  fed  some  6,000  people,  Including 
1.000  emergency  workers. 

In  Knox  County  more  than  1,000  fam- 
ilies suffered  heavily  from  the  Impact  of 
the  flood;  at  Mount  Vernon  raging 
waters  flowed  over  and  through  the  dikas 
of  the  Koskosing  RiV'sr  and  flooded  ap>- 
proxlmately  one-third  of  the  city  neces- 
sitating evacuation  of  some  3,500  per- 
sons to  emergency  shelters.  Damages  to 
the  local  Continental  Can  Co.  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. Red  Cross  disaster  costs.  I  am  told, 
will  exceed  $175,000.  The  school  officials 
advise  flood  damage  to  public  school 
property  will  total  $73,000. 

This  flood  has  added  to  the  grief  of 
hundreds  of  families  in  the  west  and 
south  end  of  Mount  Vernon  already  In 
distress  by  reason  of  unemplosmient  oc- 
casioned by  a  strike  at  the  local  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.  plant  dating  back 
to  October  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  homes  which  had 
been  built  on  weekends  over  a  period  of 
years  by  those  who  could  not  afford  to 


hire  a  carpenter,  wiped  out  In  a  matter 
of  minutes.  It  was  the  worst  spectacle 
of  devastation  I  have  ever  witnessed  out- 
side a  theater  of  war. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  sad  story 
but  the  real  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  could  have  been  averted. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  it  should  not 
have  happened. 

The  grief  of  the  disaster  in  Mount 
Vernon  could  have  been  avoided  had  we 
been  able  to  contain  the  waters  of  the 
Kokosing  for  a  matter  of  some  2  hours. 
For  more  than  10  years  interested  citi- 
zens of  tlie  Mount  Vernon  area,  including 
Fredericktown,  and  involving  city  and 
county  officials,  have  tried  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  to  conduct  a  flood- 
control  survey  of  the  Kokosing  River 
and  its  tributaries.  In  1956  it  was 
learned  that  funds  had  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  to  enable  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  make  this  survey,  and 
while  we  know  that  such  a  survey  has 
been  in  the  works,  while  it  is  clear  that 
the  Army  Engineers  have  been  apprised 
of  the  need  of  flood-control  measures  in 
this  area.  I  regret  to  say  that  not  even 
a  report  of  the  survey  has  been  made  to 
this  date. 

Now  it  goes  without  saying  the  people 
in  my  district,  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  have  been  for  years  and  are 
still  wondering  why. 

Although  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  a  siu-vey  report 
is  forthcoming  and  that  recommended 
operations  will  be  instituted  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date,  the  situation  requires 
action  now.  At  this  time  in  midwinter, 
tlie  disaster  I  have  just  referred  to  could 
well  be  repeated  from  even  a  slight  rain- 
fall. 

I  trust  further  the  Army  Engineers 
will  promptly  complete  the  study  on  the 
advisability  of  flood-control  work  on  the 
Black  Fort  of  the  Mohican  River  which 
was  scheduled  for  completion  in  June 
1957.  more  than  2  years  ago.  Improve- 
ment of  this  stream  would  have  pre- 
vented extensive  damage  to  the  city  of 
Shelby  in  Richland  County. 

To  paraphrase  a  statement  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
fMr.  Brooks],  I  say  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  and  with 
all  of  the  engineering  skill  that  we 
possess,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  people 
of  this  area  should  suffer  recurring  in- 
undation and  hardship. 

A  happy  note  to  add  in  this  report  is 
that  Coshocton  County  had  compara- 
tively little  damage  during  this  flood  and 
this  was  due  primarily  to  the  existence 
of  the  Mohawk  Dam  constructed  up- 
stream in  the  Muskingum  Conservancy 
District,  a  true  monument  to  men  of 
vision  and  a  real  example  of  sound  econ- 
omy in  terms  of  life,  limb,  and  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  leaving  Washing- 
ton last  Thursday  I  contacted  the  White 
House  and  tha  Washington  Office  of 
Small  Business  Administration  antici- 
pating that  many  of  my  people  would 
be  interested  in  direct  relief  and  disaster 
loans  for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion purposes.  I  was  advised  at  that 
time  by  the  Deputy  Administrator,  Mr. 
Albert  C.  Kelly  that  officials  of  the  re- 
gional office  In  Cleveland  would  without 


delay  make  the  necessary  preliminary 
survey,  estimate  the  amount  of  damage 
and  the  extent  of  need.  He  also  stated 
that  temporary  arrangements  for  office 
space  would  be  made  in  the  district  wher- 
ever necessary  and  that  following  this, 
as  fast  as  the  needs  developed,  as  many 
people  as  were  required  to  process  appli- 
cations would  be  sent  into  the  respective 
areas  to  carry  on  the  work. 

I  was  pleased  when  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator told  me  that  applications  for 
the  disaster  loans  could  be  approved  in 
the  field  offices  and  with  emphasis  upon 
the  fact  that  time  is  of  the  essence.  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  in  my  district 
who  are  anxiously  waitiiig  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
by  the  law  administered  by  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  gain  a  new  lease 
on  life  and  become  readjusted  and  pro- 
ductive citizens  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentlemsoi  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  very  im- 
portant matter  today,  the  floods  that 
have  occurred  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In 
stark  County  I  think  we  have  had  about 
$20  million  of  damage.  Tuscarawas 
County  has  had  $5  million,  and  we  had 
some  damage  in  Wasme  County. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  and  his 
colleagues  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  will  Join 
with  us  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  in  doing 
everything  possible  to  prevent  future 
catastrophes  of  this  kind.  I  hope  we 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  a  con- 
tinuation and  proposed  enlargement  of 
the  Muskingum  Conservancy  District.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  Muskingum  Con- 
servancy District  which  headquarters  in 
my  congressional  district,  for  over  the 
years  they  have  been  building  these  con- 
trol dams,  and  I  think  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Muskingum  Conservancy 
District  the  damage  and  loss  in  Ohio 
would  have  been  millions,  and  millions, 
and  millions  of  dollars  more  than  it  Is 
today. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  In  the 
Muskingum  Conservancy  District  there 
are  great  lakes  so  fine  for  recreational 
purposes  in  stimmer,  an  area  where  for- 
ests are  now  growing  and  we  have  a 
productive  and  profitable  forestry  serv- 
ice. But  note  this,  even  the  lakes,  the 
ground  under  the  lakes,  that  forms  the 
bed  of  the  lakes,  pays  taxes.  It  is  not  a 
typical  flood  control  operation  such  as 
we  hear  so  much  about  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  the  entire  con- 
servancy district  pays  taxes  back  to  the 
people  of  Ohio  the  same  as  though  the 
ground  were  actually  being  used  for 
farming  purposes. 

I  hope  that  In  our  consideration  of 
this  matter  in  trying  to  do  something  we 
will  be  careful  we  do  not  bypass  the 
conservancy  district  program  which  has 
proven  so  well.  Those  of  you  who  have 
served  in  the  State  legislatures  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  building  up  of  that 
conservancy  district  in  tlie  State  of 
Ohio.  You  have  the  same  thing  In  the 
Miami  Conservancy  District.  We  join 
with  you  gentlemen  In  hoping  that 
something  will  be  done. 
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The  gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr. 
Brown]  has  suffered  serious  damage  in 
his  district.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  a 
gentleman  said  here  the  other  day,  the 
Army  Engineers  In  passing  upon  a  report 
for  him  said  that  no  flood  could  occur 
in  his  district  for  at  least  a  hundred 
years.  At  this  time  his  plants  and  in- 
dustries have  been  flooded  out  and  the 
damage  is  perhaps  not  able  to  be  flgured 
out  as  yet. 

We  had  the  same  controversy  here  in 
the  last  few  years  about  Dillon  Dam. 
Finally,  through  the  efforts  or'  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Henderson]  the 
Dillon  Dam  has  been  authorized.  It  is 
going  to  go  forward  and  it  will  be  part 
of  the  conservancy  district  there.  I 
feel  that  if  the  Dillon  Dam  had  been 
built,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Levering]  would  have  saved  some  of  the 
loss  he  had. 

So  this  is  a  matter,  I  think,  we  should 
all  Join  in,  particularly  having  in  mind 
the  conservancy  districts  where  the 
whole  burden  is  not  put  on  the  Federal 
Government  and  where  we  join  with 
the  State  in  cooperation  with  the  Engi- 
neers and  with  the  conservancy  district 
to  go  forward  and  make  siu-e  that  in 
your  districts  and  in  mine  these  things 
will  not  be  repeated. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  remarks. 

I  might  add  the  same  applies  to  the 
west  branch  of  the  Mahoning  Reser- 
voir. If  we  could  have  had  that  years 
ago  we  would  have  avoided  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  damage  in  the  city  of 
Warren. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.   VANIK.    I   want   to   thank   the 
gentleman   from   the    11th   District   of 
Ohio  [Mr.  Cook]  for  callmg  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  extensive  flood 
damage  in  Ohio,  which  suffered  a  great 
loss  of  life  and  property  damage.     Al- 
though my  district  is  among  those  com- 
munities in  Ohio  which  suffered  no  flood 
damage,  we  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  fellow  citizens.    In  these 
days  the  loss  of  life  and  property  is  in- 
excusable  and   unnecessary   as   far   as 
flood  damage  Is  concerned.    Flood  dam- 
age and  the  resultant  loss  in  life  and 
property  are  the  proximate  result  of  in- 
adequate public  expenditures  to  control 
and  hold  back  threatening  floodwaters. 
Pennypinching    in    flood    control    pro- 
grams has  resulted  in  irreparable  loss  of 
life  and  property. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio  there  are  strong 
and  powerful  groups  which  have  opposed 
broad-scale  Federal  programs.  They 
disregard  the  fact  that  over  273  millions 
of  Federal  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
Ohio  for  flood  control  and  navigation 
aids,  as  follows : 

Up  to  the  year  1948.  $183  million  have 
been  spent. 

Between  1948  and  1955.  $63,396,000 
have  been  spent. 

In  the  year  1956,  $9,614,000  have  been 
spent. 

In  1957.  $16,450,000  have  been  spent. 


And  a  comparable  amoimt  for  the  year 
1958. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  all  pres- 
ently authorized  Federal  flood  control 
work,  in  Ohio  totals  $417,501,600.  The 
estimated  cost  of  completmg  these  ap- 
proved projects  will  require  appropria- 
tions totaimg  $333,851,000  at  current 
price  levels.  If  this  work  must  be  even- 
tually done  to  make  Ohio  a  flood -free 
State,  the  problem  should  be  realistically 
faced  without  further  delay. 

I  am  certain  that  the  millions  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  that  have  been  spent  in  Ohio 
for  the  control  of  floods  have  saved  at 
least  10  times  their  total  in  property 
damage  alone,  not  counting  the  many 
lives  that  have  also  been  saved, 

I  believe,  Mr.  Si>eaker.  as  we  study  our 
current  budgetary  problems  we  must 
dedicate  our  efforts  to  the  elimination  of 
waste;  but  we  must  also  exercise  proper 
care  and  caution  to  avoid  short  term 
savings  in  Federal  expenditures  at  the 
expense  of  long  term  losses. 

Mr.  COOK.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Cook),  that  the 
people  of  northeast  Iowa,  myself  in- 
cluded, and  the  people  of  all  Iowa,  sym- 
pathize greatly  with  the  tragedy  that  has 
happened  in  Ohio.  We  have  had  our 
floods  too,  very  tragic,  in  recent  months, 
that  have  caused  a  considerable  loss  of 
life  and  a  considerable  loss  of  property. 

I  comm-^nd  the  gentlemen  for  his  pres- 
entation and  his  propo.sal,  p.nd  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  receive  very  serious  study  by 
this  Con-ress. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK.    Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
Congress   this   situation.     Year   in   and 
year  out  we  are  faced  with   the  same 
problems  in  flood  control.     Year  after 
year  the  Army  Engineers  are  confronted 
with  not  having  enough  money  to  take 
care  of  the  many  worthwhile  flood-con- 
trol projects.    We  are  "pennywise  and 
dollar  foolish."   The  Engineers  should  be 
given  adequate  funds  to  carry  on  with 
the  necessary  flood-control  program  that 
is  so  badly  needed.    In  my  district  last 
week  we  suffered  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  damage.    The  Army  Engineers 
have  been  most  cooperative  and  helpful 
but  because  of  lack  of  funds  they  can 
only  do  so  much.    I  hope  this  Congress 
will  be  more  generous  In  this  connection. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  get  another 
omnibus  flood  control  bill  through  both 
Houses  and  get  a  Presidential  signature. 
Mr.  COOK.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.    BOW.      Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COOK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  would  like  to  say  that  It 

came   to   my   attention   the   other   day 

from  one  of  the  committees  of  the  Con- 


gress that  It  has  been  estimated — and 
this  not  flood  control  but  reclamation, 
which  we  consider  somewhat  in  the  same' 
category — that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Marshall  plan  for  foreign  aid  there  haa 
been  more  money  spent  on  reclamation 
abroad  under  those  plans,  good  Ameri- 
can  taxpayers'  dollars,  than  has  been 
spent  In  the  United  States  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.    Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  about  time  we  began  to 
think  about  some  of  these  things  here  in 
the  United  States.    I  join  the  gentleman 
in  the  hope  that  in  connection  with  proj- 
ects which  have  to  do  with  the  protec- 
tion of  our  own  people  that  we  see  to  it 
that    there,  is    adequate    money,    even 
though  w^  take  It  away  from  foreign 
aid  funds,  which  I  have  tried  to  do  for 
many  years.    But,  Jt  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  something  that  we  should  con- 
sider when  we  think  of  the  fact  that 
more  money  is  spent  on  reclamation  in 
foreign  aid  funds,  since  the  Marshall 
plan,  than  has  been  spent  on  reclama- 
tion m  this  country  since  the  foimding 
of  the  R -public.    I  hope  this,  too,  as  the 
gentleman  said  he  hopes,  that  we  get  a 
good  flood  control  bill,  a  bill  that  will 
receive  a  Presidential  signature.     And, 
I  hope  that  when  the  Congress  passes 
a  bill,  it  passes  a  bill  based  upon  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  for  proper  flood 
control,  and  take  care  of  the  people,  and 
that  we  do  not  put  in  so  many  things 
that  are  not  necessary  simply  to  try  to 
satisfy   people   In   various  districts  and 
that  we  confine  it  to  the  needs  and  the 
benefits  of  the  people  rather  than  the 
possible  political  expediency  of  individ- 
uals.    In  that  way  we  will  get  a  Presi- 
dential signature  for  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  COOK.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    May  I  say.  first  of  all. 
In   connection    with    loss   of   lives   and 
property  damage  year  in  and  year  out, 
that  the  Congressmen  in  the  districts 
where  these  projects  are  under  consid- 
eration  certainly   know   their  districts 
and    know    what    their    districts    need. 
"Pork  barreUng,"  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  an  election  word  used  by  some 
individuals.    I  am  not  in  agreement  with 
any  individual  who  tries  to  help  himself 
or  alleviate  himself  pohtically.    I  am  In- 
terested first  of  all  in  saving  lives  and* 
saving  property  and  not  for  benefits  af- 
fecting a  certain  individual. 
Mr.  COOK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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DEFENSE  FACILmES  PROTECTION 
ACT  OP  1959 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoAD).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
ScHERER]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  which.  If  eventually 
passed,  will  be  known  as  the  Defense 
Facilities  Protection  Act  of  1959.  A  sim- 
ilar bill  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Btrr- 
LER  in  1957.  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  guard  stra- 
tegic defense  facilities  against  Individ- 
uals believed  to  be  disposed  to  Commu- 
nist acts  of  sabotage,  espionage,  or  other 
subversion. 


As  stated  in  the  bill: 

The  MBtory  of  modem  warfare  ba*  ectab- 
llshed  that  the  defenae  of  any  country  la 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  effective  and 
continued  operation  of  Ita  Industrial  econ- 
o.ny  and  the  full  utilization  of  Ita  pro- 
ductive capabilities.  In  time  of  war  or  of 
preparation  for  defense  from  attack  by  a 
potential  aggressor.  Injury  to  the  Industrial 
economy  or  impairmetit  of  the  productive 
capabiUties  of  a  country  may  severely  cur- 
tail Ita  military  effectiveness,  and  such  In- 
Jury  or  Impairment  has  become  a  major 
objective  of  aggreasor  nations  in  their  prep- 
aration for  and  prosecution  of  war. 

The  Department  of  Defense  for  a 
number  of  years  has  urged  the  adoption 
of  legislation  by  the  Congress  as  pro- 
posed in  my  bill. 

Mr.  Tyler  Port,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Security  Policy,  Office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  four  other  officials 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  testi- 
fied before  our  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  in  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Their  testimony  and  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous  other  witnesses  in- 
dicating the  necessity  of  this  legislation 
to  protect  the  internal  security  of  this 
Nation,  particularly  in  communications 
facilities,  appear  in  the  printed  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  The  publications  of  the  com- 
mittee of  these  heirings  are  entitled 
"Investigation  of  Communist  Penetra- 
tion of  Communications  Facilities,  Part 

1  and  Part  2." 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties in  this  field  of  Communist  access  to 
defense  facilities  was  to  test  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  law  in  furtherance  of 
the  duty  of  the  committee  to  maintain  a 

continuous  watchfulness  over  Internal 

security  laws.  The  testimony  of  all  of 
the  witnesses  from  the  Pentagon  and  the 
communications  industry  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  notwithstanding  Communist 
access  to  defense  facilities,  there  is  no 
violation  of  the  present  law. 

Here,  for  example,  is  an  excerpt  of  the 
testimony  given  before  the  committee 
several  months  ago  by  A.  Tyler  Port,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Security  Policy. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

Mr.  Arens.  Is  the  record  clear,  gentlemen, 
that  the  Defense  Establishment  Is  of  the 
Judgment  that  present  law  Is  Inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  Communists  and 
their  access  to  the  vital  communications 
facilities  of  the  Defense  Department? 

Mr.  Port.  That  is  correct.  Mr.  Arena.  I 
might  say.  if  I  may.  that  as  the  speed,  range, 
and  complexity  of  our  modern  weapons  sys- 
tems advance,  our  communications  system 
on  a  global  basis  become  Increasingly  vital 
to  modern  military  operations. 

Here  are  some  further  excerpts  from 
the  testimony,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Paul  Goldsborough.  staff  director. 
Communications  Division,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense — Supply 
and  Logistics — testified  that  there  is  a 
potential  possibility  of  sabotage  of  com- 
munications facilities  which  process  de- 
fense messages  by  any  "subversive  ele- 
ment that  might  be  so  minded." 

Michael  Mignon,  a  representative  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. AFL-CIO.  testified  that  he  had  for- 
merly been  a  member  of  the  Commiuiist 
Party  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Mignon 


pointed  out  the  importance  that  the 
Communist  Party  places  upon  control  of 
the  commimlcations  Industry  in  times  of 
emergency.    He  stated: 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  sir.  It  was 
always  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  impor- 
tance of  obtaining  control  of  the  communi- 
cations Industry  in  times  of  stress  or  In  revo- 
lutionary times  was  a  primary  factor,  and 
therefore  the  efforts  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  subsidizing  the  union  and  offering  what- 
ever assistance  they  could  in  building  the 
union  In  the  communications  industry  was 
primarily  the  main  objective. 

Mark  Anthony  Solga.  employed  as  a 
radio  operator  by  the  Radio  Corp. 
of  America,  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  also  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  When  asked 
whether  he  believed  that  the  employ- 
ment of  Communists  in  the  communica- 
tions industry  constituted  a  serious 
menace  to  the  security  of  the  United 
State.  Mr.  Solga  stated : 

Potentially.  I  honestly  believe  that  it 
does.  In  the  event  of  any  further  conflict 
between  the  East  and  West,  as  that  tension 
increases  during  the  so-called  cold  war.  if  It 
should  ultimately  develop  to  a  stage  where 
It  becomes  rather  hot,  then  I  do  honestly 
believe  they  are  In  a  potentially  dangerous 
poDitlon  to  InfliCt  harm  on  our  national 
security. 

Samuel  Rothbaum.  who  is  employed  as 
an  as'^istant  repeater  chief  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Co.,  testified  that 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  based 
upon  22  years  of  experience  in  the  com- 
munications industry,  a  saboteur  could 
inflict  "an  awful  lot  of  damage"  in  time 
of  crisis. 

Mrs.  Con/retta  PadovanI  Greenberg. 
who  has  be4n  employed  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  since  1927.  also  ap- 
peared as  a  friendly  witness  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings.  She  testified  that 
she  had  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  for  a  period  of  years.  When 
questioned  regarding  the  possibility  of 
access  to  confidential  and  coded  mes- 
sages by  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  Mrs.  Greenberg  testified  that  per- 
sons known  to  her  as  having  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  do  have  ac- 
cess to  confidential  messages  transmitted 
over  facilities  of  certain  segments  of  the 
communications  industry.  She  stated 
that  she  has  seen  confidential  messages 
relating  to  the  tests  made  upon  the 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs. 

In  order  to  complete  the  record,  may 
I  Insert  here  other  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject taken  in  the  past  before  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate.  May  I  say  that  the  reason  Mr. 
Arens'  name  appears  in  both  the  hear- 
ings of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  is 
that  until  about  2  years  ago  when  he 
became  staff  director  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  he  was  stafif 
director  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate. 

In  1951  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  conducted  a 
series  of  hearings  respecting  subversive 
InfQtration  In  the  telegraph  Industry. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  the  testimony  in 
those  hearings: 

Mr.  Aanrs.  Do  the  defense  departments  of 
the    United    States    Government    lease   any 


wires  from  Western  Union  which  go  through 
New  York? 

Mr.  MrrcHixL.  They  do. 

Mr.  Abeks.  Do  the  other  departments  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
deal  with  problems  of  defense  and  defense 
production,  lease  wires  which  go  through 
New  York? 

Mr.  MrrcHEix.  They  do. 

Mr.  Artns.  These  are  leased  from  the 
Western  Union  Co.? 

Mr.  Shtjte.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Arens.  Are  the  mer cajes  which  go  over 
those  wires  subject  to  monitoring  by  ACA 
people? 

Mr.  V/rtcox.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Arens.  Then  am  I  clear  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  what  you  are  saying  that  in- 
formation which  is  transmitted  by  the  de- 
fense facilities  of  this  Government  Is  avail- 
able to  the  monitoring  process  or  otherwise 
txj  the  emp'.oyees  reprctenied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Communications  Association? 

Mr.  V/iLCOX.  Yes. 

Mr.  Arens.  Is  that  information  on  the 
leased  wires  available  to  the  stewards  who 
are  appointed  by  the  officials  of  the  Ameri- 
can Communications  Association? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  It  is  possible;  yes. 

Mr.  Aeens.  Why  do  you  qualify  it  as  being 
poE"lble? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  In  the  sense  that  It  may  not 
be  always  the  steward  that  Is  monitoring 
that  particular  circuit,  but  If  he  did.  why,  of 
course,  it  would  be  available  to  him. 

Mr.  Shute.  Not  all  stewards  have  access 
to  monitoring  facilities. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  It  is  only  the  particular  stew- 
ards who  might  represent  the  technicians  In 
that  particular  section  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Waters.  But  the  opportunity  Is  there. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  But  the  opportunity  Is  there. 

Mr.  Arens.  May  I  ask  this  question  here, 
to  pose  a  hypothetical  case.  Let  us  assume 
that  an  official  In  the  Pentagon,  wlio  is  con- 
cerned with  the  armament  problems  of  a 
North  Atlantic  Pact  nation,  sends  a  cable 
over  a  leased  wire  from  Washington  by  New 
York  on  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  nation  respect- 
ing armament  problems;  would  that  cable  or 
the  Information  contained  therein  be  sub- 
ject to  monitoring  In  New  York  by  a  person 
who  is  a  member  of  the  American  Commu- 
nications Association? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  Arens.  What  Is  your  appralsjil  of  that, 
as  a  man  who  has  had  vast  experience  In 
the  communications  field,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  security  Interest  of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I  think  It  is  extremely  haz- 
ardous. 

Mr.  Arens.  Why? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Well,  If  such  a  person  had 
subversive  tendencies,  they  could  monitor 
such  Information.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
might  have  access  to  the  code  or  whatever 
else  he  might  have — he  could  pass  it  on  to 
whom  he  might  wish.  There  Is  a  potential 
danger  there,  as  I  see  It. 

Mr.  Arens.  Am  I  clear  In  my  Interpreta- 
tion of  your  testimony  that  the  defense 
agencies  of  this  Government  do  have  leased 
wires  going  through  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Shtjte.  That  la  correct. 

Mr.  Arens.  And  those  leased  wires  are 
serviced  by  employees  of  the  Western 
Union  Co.,  who  are  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Communications  Association? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Arens.  Which  has  been  ejected  from 
the  CIO  because  of  Its  promoting  the  pxir- 
poses  of  the  Communist  Party? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  That  Is  correct. 

Now,  these  people  have  access  to  traffic 
moving  over  some  450  leased  circuits  and 
250  telemeter  channels  terminating  at  New 
York  City  that  are  also  susceptible  to  moni- 
toring. By  telemeter  channel  I  might  ex- 
plain that  Is  a  method  Western  Union  has 
developed  for,  say,  splitting  what  is  normal- 
ly termed  a  channel  into  various  segments 
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so  that  the  one  channel  can  be  used  by  a 
numbar  of  different  customers. 

Mr.  AsxNS.  Would  you  pause  there  a  min- 
lU:?  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question. 
Is  the  company  empowered  to  discharge  an 
employee  solely  because  that  employee  U  a 
m^'nber  of  the  Communist  Party? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  No.  In  fact,  we  would  be 
guilty  of  several  things  if  we  tried  it,  I  am 
arr-id. 

Mr.  Arens.  Am  I  clear  In  my  Impression 
from  your  testimony  that  the  company  was 
obliged  to  bargain  with  the  American  Com- 
munications Association? 

Mr.  Wn-cox.  Yes;  they  very  emphAtically 
were. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Arxns.  Have  you.  In  the  course  of 
your  employment  during  the  period  of  time 
you  were  in  ACA  and  in  the  Communist 
Party,  had  occasion  to  see  restricted  mes- 
sages? 

Mrs.  Yewell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arens.  Could  you  tell  ns  about  them? 
Mrs.  Yewkll.  The  last  restricted  meepatre 
that  I  saw  was  about  a  movement  of  rubber. 
The  first  word  of  the  message,  which  was  a 
Government  meerege.  was  "restricted,"  To 
myself,  I  didn't  thlnlt  that  message  had  any 
right  even  on  Western  Union's  wires.  It 
gave  the  number  of  the  cars,  the  destination, 
and  the  name  of  the  railroad.  It  was  a  long 
tabulated  message  about  this  rubber  and  its 
movement. 

Mr.    Arens.  Have    you    also.    Mrs.    Yewell, 
while  you  were  a  member  of  the  Communl.st 
Party  and  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
munications   Association    In    the    course    of 
your   work   with   the   Western   Union,   seen 
messages  on  production? 
Mrs.  YxwEix.  Yee,  sir. 
Mr.  Arxns.  Were  they  restricted,  too? 
Mrs.  Yewell.  They  did  not  have  the  word 
"restricted." 
Mr.  Akens.  What  did  they  have  on  them? 
Mrs.  Yewell.  Different  defense  companies 
•aylng  reasons  why  they  couldn't  All  orders. 
We   have  all   the  meB.<!ages   coming  through 
with  an  assigned  number,  DO  number. 

In  April  lfl55  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Wilber  Brucker,  who  was  then  Counsel  to 
the  Army,  appeared  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  hia  testimony: 

Mr.  Ahens.  Are  you  awnre  of  the  fact  that 
the  tie  lines  and  leased  lines  out  at  the  Pen- 
tagon at  this  very  hour  are  serviced  by  the 
American  Communications  AsEociatlon  which 
has  been  repeatedly  found  to  be  a  Commu- 
nist-controlled organization? 

Mr.  BaucKER.  I  see  your  point  and  I  am 
Tery  glad  that  you  raised  that.  Yes.  and  we 
are  disturbed. 

Mr.  Arens.  Is  there  any  way.  Governor, 
that  the  Defense  Department  could  preclude 
access  under  existing  law,  preclude  access  to 
the  tie  lines  and  leased  lines  out  at  the 
Pentagon  to  persons  In  the  American  Com- 
munications Association,  a  Communist- 
dominated  organization? 
Mr.  Brucker.  I  know  of  none. 
Mr.  Arens.  In  other  words,  at  the  present 
time,  although  the  tie  lines  and  leased  lines 
out  at  the  Pentagon  are  serviced  by  a  Com- 
munist-controUed  organization,  the  Defense 
Department  la.  under  existing  law.  helpless 
to  protect  itself? 

Mr.  Erucker.  To  that  extent  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Arens.  Are  you  cognizant  at  the  fact 
th.-it  there  has  been  testimony  before  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  to  the  effect 
that  persons  under  discipline  of  the  Com- 
munlstG  controlling  the  American  Conununi- 
catlons  Association  now  have  access  to 
messages  coming  from  the  Pentagon  by  a 
monitor  system  whereby  they  can  plug  In, 
listen  to  conversations 

Mr.  BaucKxa.  Regrettably,  yea.  I  luiow 
that. 


Mr.  AaENs.  Are  you  conversant  with  the 
facts  which  have  been  revealed  by  the  In- 
ternal  Security   Subcomittee   of   the  Senate 
to  the  effect  that  restricted  telegrams  com- 
ing in  from  the  Pentac^>n  have  been  inter* 
cepted   by   persons   uzuler   dlsclpUns  of  the 
Communist-controlled  American  Communi- 
cations Association? 
Mr.  BaucKSR.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  Abens.  Are  yju  conversant  with   the 
fact    that   tlie   North   AtUntic  cable   which 
carrie:3  very  important  messages  vital  to  the 
security   of   our   Nation   is   now   serviced    by 
tlie   American   Communications  Association, 
a  Communist-controlled  labor  organieatiun? 
Mr.   Brucker.  I   have  learned   that,   too. 
Mr.  Akcns    And  I  take  tt.  If  I  am  not  be- 
ing a  little  bit  redundant  here,  that  under 
tile  present  law  and  under  the  present  pow- 
ers  vested   In  tlie   Defense   Department,  the 
Defense  Department  is  absolutely  helpless  to 
cut  off  that  access  to  the  messages? 
Mr    BaucKER.   That   Is  correct. 
Senator  Butlkr.  As   is  every  other  agency 
of  Government  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Bruckur.  That  is  right,  every  other 
agency. 

Mr.  Arens.  Would  you  propose,  G;ivernor. 
If  this  bill  shovild  become  law.  tliat  steps 
would  be  taken  as  soon  as  potslble  to  pre- 
clude access  to  the  tie  lines  and  leaied  lines 
out  at  the  Pentagon  and  to  the  North  At- 
lantic cable  ot  persons  undor  dlccipUnc  of 
the  Communist-controlled  American  Com- 
munications Arsorlatlon'' 

Mr  BaucxKR.  I  would  certainly  anticipate 
that  steps  would  be  taken  to  get  at  that 
precise  problem. 

Mr.  Arfns.  Governor,  are  you  at  all  con- 
ver.'ant   wiiin    the   general,   not    the   specific, 
the  general  teclinique  of   trying  to  break  a 
code,  one  nation  trying;^ to  break  the  secret 
code  of  another  natloti? 
Mr.  Brt'cklr.  Yes;  I  am. 
Mr.  Arens.  You   know,  of  course,  do  you 
not.   Governor,   that  one   of   tiie   techniques 
of  trying  to   break  a  code  Is  tj  have  access 
to  messages  involved  in  sending  that  code; 
Is  not  thiit  correct? 
Mr.  BRucKtR.  That  Is. 

Mr.  Are:n3.  Is  It  not  true  that  ended  mes- 
sages of  the  Pentagon,  highly  confidential 
coded  mesBages  of  the  PentHgon  wblcn  go 
out  over  the  tie  lines  and  lenred  lines  ectv- 
Iced  by  the  Communlst-ooatrolled  American 
Communications  Artoclation  are  In  such  sit- 
uation or  status  that  they  can  be  avullable 
by  a  monitoring  system  even  though  In  code 
to  persons  under  discipline  of  the  Co-Timu- 
nlst-controlled  American  Communications 
Assocla  tlon  ? 

Mr.  BavcKEft.  Tou  have  described  tt  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Arens.  And  do  you.  as  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  £>epartm?nt  ol  Defense,  who 
has  access  to  the  security  information  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  feel  that  that 
condition,  that  situation.  Is  a  large  or  at 
least  a  situation  of  grave  concern  to  this 
Government? 

Mr.  Brockbr.  I  feel,  sir,  that  that  situa- 
tion is  notning  short  of  deplorable  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  any  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely nece^arjr. 

Senator  Butlir.  And,  Governor,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  situation  so  far  as  moni- 
toring Is  concerned.  t»K)9e  people  are  always 
there  to  sabotage  those  very  Important  eooa- 
municatlon  lines,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Brucker.  They  are.  and  while  I  woukl 
not  describe  or  give  any  inXaraietlon  ot  an 
unclassified  nature.  I  know  a  place  or  plaf^f*s 
where  that  could  occtu  with  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

Senator  BxrrLER.  In  other  words,  yon  have 
a  double  threat  that  Is  presently  right  here 
at  this  moment? 

Mr.  Bbuckkr.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Bxttler.  Breaking  the  code  throng> 
the    frequency    of    messages    obtainable    by 
them    or    to    which    they    have    access,    and 


also  the  chance  of  sabotage  of  theee  very 
Important  communications  In  the  event  of 
emerge  ncyT 

Mr.  Baucxaa.  Yes,  atr. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  of  testimony  during 
these  same  hearings  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Pentagon : 

Mr.  Stohl.  The  ways  and  means  emplo^rd 
by  a  saboteur  to  infliCt  damage  are  as  varied 
as  human  imagination.  However,  when 
such  talents  are  exercised  against  vital  areas 
of  facilities  considered  hlglily  essential  to 
our  Nation's  defense,  the  loss  can  be  as  seri- 
ous as  a  m.'^Jor  nillltiry  reverse.  The  em- 
ployment of  known  Communists  In  this  type 
of  facility  enhances  the  post  i  bill  ties  of 
8aboti.ge.  Common  sense  dictates  the  re- 
moval of  such  individuals  froih  these  plants. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ray  the  following: 

1.  It  Is  not  now.  nor  has  It  ever  been,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  nor  the  Intention  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  enter  Into  a  pro- 
gram of  nationwide  screening.  The  intent 
Is  to  remove  a  relatively  few  known  dan- 
gerous persons  from  a  re'atlvely  small  num- 
ber of  our  mo'-t  vital  facilities. 

2.  I  want  to  assure  this  committee  that 
this  problem  has  been  considered  over  a 
number  of  years  In  the  ex»cutlve  branch  of 
the  Government  at  the  highest  levels.  Each 
time,  over  this  period  of  years,  the  conclu- 
sion has  been  reached  that  our  security  pro- 
gram is  not  adequate  so  long  as  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  known 
CommunlEf:  are  in  our  most  vital  Industrial 
facilities  without  legal  authority  to  remove 
thorn 

3.  Unless  this  legislation  Is  enacted,  we 
are  not  In  a  position  to  af.sure  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  all  reasonable 
measures  are  l>etu«;  undertaken  to  safeguard 
our    national    security. 

Senator  Bx-tler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stohl. 

The  well-known,  able,  and  respected 
cohimnLst  Victor  Riesel  discussed  the 
need  for  this  lerrislntion  within  the  last 
10  days.     Here  is  what  he  said: 

It  wouM  cost  us  tlOO  million  to  make  a 
Soviet-type  moon  rbot.  Pentagon  scientists, 
afflicted  with  a  bad  case  of  budget-ltls.  tell 
you  In  awe.  By  oomparlson.  a  big  miaallc  la 
dirt  cheap.  Just  (36  million,  though  one 
t-jrlEtcd  wire  or  one  badly-soldered  electronic 
part  can  burn  up  before  It  gets  higher  than 
the  commanding  pfllcer's  temper 

Yet.  despite  the  hlirh  cost  of  lifting  one  of 
theee  oelertlsl  gadgets,  this  Government  has 
been  forced  to  permit  aome  2UK)0  known 
CommunUts  and  professlonai  saboteurs  to 
work  in  classified  plants  which  turn  out 
parts  and  assemble  component  sections  of 
mlsfUes  for  the  big  race. 

Fjr  well  over  a  year  the  Pentagon  has 
been  seeking  the  power  to  get  these  workers 
fired — or  at  least  shifted  completely  out  of 
the  secret  plants.  They  told  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  about  It  In 
detailed  testimony. 

That  was  on  October  9.  1957.  On  that  day. 
five  top  Pentrgon  counterintelligence  and  se- 
curity rfflcers  went  up  the  Hill  They  are  «11 
respected  men.  They  said  there  were  2.000 
known  sabotcura.  They  warned  tiiet  they 
couid  not  guarantee  adequate  protection 
against  Industrial  esploiiage  and  sabotage. 
To  make  this  record  aolld.  here  are  the  men 
who  teatifled:  A.  Tyler  Port.  Director,  Office 
at  Secorlty  Policy:  Bobert  Apptogmte.  Stall 
Director.  Industrial  Seeurlty  Pragraas  D.vl- 
Bion;  Paul  Ooldsborough.  Staff  Director.  Com- 
munications Division;  John  H.  Fanning,  then 
Director  of  Domestic  Programs:  and  Jack  L. 
Stempler.  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 
Office  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Part  said:  "Acts  d  whofge  and  espionage 
are  usually  committed  by  an  IndlvMual  or 
several  Individuals,  rather  then  by  an  organ- 
iaation.      Consequently,    any    preventive    or 
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ccrrectlve  measuret  taken  should  be  directed 
against    such    misguided    persons    and    not' 
necessarily    against  organizations    to   which 
they  belong." 

The  Pentagon  simply  wanted  a  law  which 
could  move  some  2.000  Identified  potential 
.•■nboteurs  not  only  from  a  secret  department 
but  from  the  factory  itcelf.  At  the  moment, 
the  Pentagon  can  only  lift  a  suspect  out  of  a 
classified  division.  It  cannot,  for  example, 
get  a  Janitor  fired  even  if  he  Is  a  known 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  That's  a 
fact. 

A  proposed  law  was  written.  It  was  called 
the  Defense  Facilities  Protection  Act.  No 
one  heeded  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  The  bill  died.  Committee  mem- 
ber Gordon  ScHEaxa.  Cincinnati,  finally 
reported  on  the  floor  of  the  HcuEe  the  other 
day  the  estimate  of  2.000  potential  spies,  but 
It  was  lo&t  In  the  torrent  of  words  from 
others.  •  •   • 

Just  one  10-cent  phone  call  would  have 
revealed  that  the  Pentagon  has  spent  millions 
tracing  these  workers. 

Operating  through  Its  Industrial  security 
program,  the  Pentagon  has  checked  upward 
,  of  3  million  workers  on  a  front  ranging  from 
the  palm  trees  of  the  Florida  coast  to  the  ice- 
bound ships  now  part  of  the  Arctic  distant 
early  warning  system. 

Of  these.  2  million  have  been  cleared 
for  confldentlal  information.  Another  750.- 
OOO  workers  were  cleared  for  top  secret  end 
secret  data.  There  were  3.450  suspect  cases 
at  the  time  of  the  last  count.  Of  these, 
clearances  were  denied  or  revoked  in  1.006 
cases.  But  it  was  all  wasted.  Many  were 
Just  shifted  to  other  floors  and  departments. 
The  law  doesn't  permit  us  to  do  any  more. 
Kow  that's  a  handy  crowd  to  have  around 
gadgets  costing  $35  million  each. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
guard  strategic  defense  facilities  against 
Individuals  believed  to  be  disposed  to  com- 
mit acts  of  sabotage,  espionage,  or  other 
subversion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense  Facilities  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1959." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  flnds  that — 

(1)  the  history  of  modern  warfare  has  es- 
tablished that  the  defense  of  any  country  Is 
greatly  dependent  ui>on  the  effective  and 
continued  operation  of  Its  industrial  econ- 
omy and  the  full  utilization  of  its  produc- 
tive capabilities.  In  time  of  war  or  of  prepa- 
ration for  defense  from  attack  by  a  potential 
aggressor,  injury  to  the  Industrial  economy  or 
impairment  of  the  productive  capabilities 
of  a  country  may  severely  curtail  Ita  military 
effectiveness,  and  such  injury  or  impairment 
has  become  a  major  objective  of  aggressor 
nations  In  their  preparation  for  and  prose- 
cution of  war; 

(2)  there  exists  in  the  United  States  a 
limited  number  of  Individuals  as  to  whom 
there  Is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  they 
may  engage  in  sabotage  of  the  Industrial 
economy  and  productive  capabilities  of  the 
United  States,  espionage,  or  other  subversive 
acts  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  and  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  cope  with  actual 
or  threatened  war.  invasion.  Insturectlon, 
subversive  activity,  disturbance,  or  threat- 
ened disturbance  of  International  relations; 

(3)  in  such  clrcximatances  It  Is  essential 
that,  without  Impairing  the  rights  or  privi- 
leges of  the  great  bulk  of  loyal  United  States 
citizens,  such  individuals  be  barred  from  ac- 
cess to  facilities  Injury  to  which  would  be 
harmful  to  the  industrial  economy  and  pro- 
ductive capabilities  of  the  United  States, 
and.  therefore,  to  its  military  effectiveness. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  finds 
by  proclamation  or  Executive  order  tliat  the 


security  of  the  United  States  la  endangered 
by  reason  of  actual  or  threatened  war,  or 
Invasion,  or  Insurrection,  or  subversive  ac- 
tivity, or  of  disturbance  or  threatened  dis- 
turbance of  the  International  relations  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  institute  such  measures  and  Issue 
such  rules  and  regtUatlons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bar  from  access  to  any  defense  fa- 
cility or  facilities  individuals  as  to  whom 
there  Is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  they 
may  engage  in  sabotage,  espionage,  or  other 
subversive  acts.  The  President  may  perform 
any  function  vested  In  him  by  this  Act 
through  or  with  the  aid  of  such  officers  or 
agencies  as  he  may  designate. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  no  measure  instituted,  or 
rule  or  regulation  issued,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  operate  to 
deprive  any  individual  of  access  to  any  de- 
fense facility  or  facilities  unless  such  In- 
dividual shall  first  have  been  notified  of  the 
charges  against  him  and  given  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charges.  Such  charges  shall  be  sufficiently 
specific  to  permit  the  individual  to  respond 
to  them,  and  such  opportunity  shall,  if  the 
individual  so  desires.  Include  a  hearing. 
The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  proceedings  under  this  Act. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  any  investigatory  organi- 
zation of  the  United  States  Government  to 
disclose  Its  Informants  or  other  information 
which  in  its  Judgment  would  endanger  ita 
investigatory  activity:  Provided,  however. 
That  in  the  event  that  such  information  la 
not  disclosed  the  individual  charged  shall 
be  furnished  with  a  fair  summary  of  the 
Information  In  support  of  the  charges 
against  him. 

(c)  The  measures  Instituted,  or  rules  or 
regu'atlons  Issued,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  hereof  may  operate  to  bar  sununarily 
any  individual  from  access  to  any  defense 
facility  or  facilities  provided  that  such  in- 
dividual shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the 
charges  against  him  within  fifteen  days  from 
the  time  he  is  so  barred  and  given  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  defend  himself  against 
such  charges,  including.  If  he  so  requests,  a 
hearing  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of 
such  request.  Reasonable  continuances  may, 
however,  be  permitted  if  consistent  with  ex- 
peditious disposition  of  the  matter.  A  de- 
termination shall  be  made  and  transmitted 
to  the  Individual  affected  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the 
hearing  or,  if  no  hearing  Is  requested,  of  the 
submission  of  the  Individual's  defense  to  the 
charges,  and  If  administrative  proceedings 
are  provided  by  the  rules  or  regulations  for 
review  of  any  such  determination  they  shall 
be  promptly  determined.  In  the  event  that 
the  summary  bar  against  such  individual  Is 
removed  as  a  result  of  any  proceeding,  the 
Individual  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
United  States  solely  for  his  loss  of  earnings 
in  or  In  connection  with  any  defense  facility 
during  the  period  he  was  so  barred. 

(d)  As  \ised  m  this  Act  the  term  "defense 
faciUty"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  It 
has  In  title  I  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  but  shall  not  include  ves- 
sels, piers,  or  waterfront  facilities. 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  knowingly  ob- 
structs or  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  any 
power  conferred  by  this  Act  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  deprive  any  Individual  of 
any  rights  or  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  un- 
precedented crisis  has  arisen  in  some  of 
the  Nation's  school  districts.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  circumvent  the  orders  of  State 
and  Federal  courts  and  in  defiance  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
State  and  local  officials  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  close  certain  public 
schools.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  in  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century,  public 
schools  in  the  greatest  democracy  on 
earth  are  actually  being  closed  and  in- 
struction halted.  But  this  tragedy  is  in- 
deed unfolding  before  an  astonished  Na- 
tion and  a  startled  world  and  indications 
are  that  the  nightmare  will  spread  stiU 
further  before  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren are  returned  to  their  classro<Hns. 
It  is  now  reported  that  closed  schools  in 
one  of  the  areas  will  reopen.  Neverthe- 
less, l)oys  and  girls  have  been  without 
any  educational  opportunities  for 
months.  Other  schools  are  still  closed. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation to  provide  these  children  wiUi 
public  education  until  the  local  authori- 
ties see  fit  to  assume  their  responsibili- 
ties and  reor>en  the  local  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  citizens  of  this  Nation 
have  a  right  to  an  education,  wherever 
they  live  and  whomever  they  might  be. 
The  Federal  Government  has  already, 
and  rightly,  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  children  living  on  mili- 
tary reservations.  But  as  has  already 
been  suggested  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio,  this  is  no  longer  a 
sufficient  expression  of  the  Federal 
responsibility. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
today  designed  to  get  these  children 
back  into  public  sq;t>ools.  The  first  of 
these  bills  amends  Public  Law  874  of  the 
81st  Congress  by  providing  that  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  establish  and  operate  free  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  education  of  children 
whose  schools  are  closed  in  order  to  avoid 
compliance  with  the  14th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  procedures 
which  the  Commissioner  is  to  follow,  the 
type  of  education  to  be  provided  and  to 
whom. 

Thousands  of  schoolchildren  in  the 
United  States  are  not  going  to  schooL 
The  date  of  the  reopening  of  their  school 
is  uncertain,  at  best.  "The  education  of 
our  children  Is  of  national  concern,  and 
if  they  are  not  educated  properly,  it  is  a 
national  calamity." 

A  related  problem  is  the  hateful,  des- 
picable and  intolerable  series  of  bomb- 
ings of  public  schools  which  has  occurred 
in  recent  months.  These  criminal  acts 
may  very  well  become — if  they  have  not 
already — a  concerted  and  cynical  master 
plan  designed  to  thwart  or  intimidate 
the  peaceful  compliance  with  court  or- 
ders affecting  public  schools.  Localities 
which  endeavor  to  abide  by  the  law  are 
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entitled  **A  blU  providing  further  cafeguards     operation  of  Auch  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
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Uie  Gces  most  likdy  to  be  Tietimiiied  by 
these  vicious  bombings.  The  Federal 
Government  should  demonstrate  to  them 
that  it  stands  ready  to  assist  them  in  the 
speedy  restoration  of  their  school  facili- 
ties. Accordingly,  the  second  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  today  amends  Public 
Law  815  of  the  81st  Concrress  by  provid- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  under- 
take to  construct  minimum  school  facili- 
ties in  an  area  where  the  existing  facili- 
ties have  been  maliciously  destroyed,  in 
whole  or  in  substantial  part  llye  local 
educational  agency  will  eventually  repay 
the  Federal  Government  for  this  con- 
struction in  such  manner  as  the  U.S. 
CommissioDer  of  Education  deems  ap- 
propriate without  imposing  an  undue 
financial  burden  on  the  local  educational 
agency.  The  bill  further  provides  that 
the  use  of  such  a  facility  shall  never  be 
discontinued  in  an  effort  to  avoid  com- 
pliance with  a  State  or  Federal  couit  or- 
der enforcing  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Our  richest  national  resource  is  our 
children,  yet  there  are  thousands  of  them 
being  deprived  of  their  right  to  a  free 
public  education,  at  a  time  when  we  can 
ill  aUord  to  squander  any  of  our  talents 
or  resources.  We  must  meet  this  chal- 
lenge in  a  courageous  and  creative  man- 
ner. 


TO  PASS  A  SOUND  LABOR  REFORM 
BILL 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  SpeiJcer,  I 
have  introduced  some  revisions  to  my 
proposed  Labor  Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1953  which  pro- 
vides for  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  transactions  and 
administa-atlve  practices  of  labor  organ- 
Izaticxis  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses  In  the  administration  of  trustee- 
ships by  labor  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  January  15  I  annoimced  my  in- 
tention to  offer  such  revisions  or 
amendments  to  the  bill  which  I  origi- 
nally introduced  on  the  opening  day  of 
this  session,  January  7. 

The  following  three  provisions  are 
among  those  included  in  the  revised 
version  of  the  bill  : 

First.  Provisions  are  made  for  hold- 
ing National  Labor  Relations  Board 
hearings  prior  to  union  representation 
elections.  This  will  expedite  union  rep- 
resentation procedure  and  will  offer 
another  safety  measure  to  keep  corrupt 
elements  for  being  able  to  win  collective- 
bargaining  rights  for  honest  but  un- 
suspecting workers. 

Second.  The  National  Labor  Relattons 
A3t  requirement  for  union  officers  to 
F  -jn  a  non-Communist  oath  is  repealed 
in  my  proposal  because  such  a  require- 
ment is  considered  to  be  strictly  a  nega- 
tive approach  to  assining  that  only 
loyal  Americans  advance  to  union 
leadership  posts. 


Third.  Persons  otmvicted  of  serious 
crimes  are  prohibited  from  service  as 
union  oflBcers  or  employees,  unless  they 
were  convicted  while  a  minor,  or  unless 
they  have  been  approved  by  a  UJ5.  dis- 
trict court,  after  proper  hearings,  to 
hold  ofiBces  in  or  be  employed  by  a  labor 
organization.  Court  approval  could  not 
be  given  until  at  least  5  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  last  conviction. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  my  proposed  bill  is  similar  to 
the  one  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Ekvin,  except  with 
reference  to  the  revisions  which  I  have 
just  enumerated  above.  All  other  revi- 
sions made  in  my  original  bill  are  in  line 
with  the  Kennedy-Birvin  labor- reform 
proposals. 

The  first  two  revisions  to  my  proposed 
measure — provision  for  preelection  hear- 
ings by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  repeal  of  the  non-Communist 
oath — are  not  in  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill; 
and  whereas  the  Senate  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  approve 
for  union  offices  or  employment  such 
persons  as  were  convicted  of  serious 
crimes,  my  revised  bill  would  allow  ap- 
proval by  judicial  process,  that  is. 
through  a  Federal  coiu-t  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  keep  the  Depnrunent  of 
Labor,  which  has  several  major  functions 
under  this  bill,  from  being  overloaded. 
It  is  also  my  considered  opinion  that 
more  expeditious  action  would  ensue  by 
means  of  court  procedure.  In  addition 
to  this,  my  bill  would  not  prohibit  from 
service  as  a  union  officer  or  employee  any 
person  convicted  of  a  crime  while  a 
minor.  This  provision  is  not  found  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  following  major  points  are  the 
same  in  both  bills : 

First.  Comprehensive  and  detailed  dis- 
closure of  union  financial  data; 

Second.  Reports  by  union  officers  on 
oonfiict-of-mterest  trmnsactions: 

Third.  Criminal  sanctions  for  em- 
bezzlement of  imion  fxmds,  false  report- 
ing, false  entries  on  books,  failure  to  re- 
port, or  destruction  of  union  book.s; 

Foui-th.  Suits  by  union  members  for 
recovery  of  fuiMis  embezzled  or  misap- 
propriated by  union  officers; 

Fifth.  Prohibitkm  of  loans  by  em- 
ployers or  unions  to  union  (rfBcers; 

Sixth.  Secret  ballot  election  of  all 
union  officers  or  o'  the  convention  dele- 
gates who  select  them; 

Seventh.  Due  notice  of  all  imion  elec- 
tions, and  real  opportunity  to  nominate 
opposing  candidates ; 

Eighth.  Secret  ballot  election  of  union 
ofHcers  every  4  years  by  International 
unions  and  everj'  3  years  by  local  unions ; 
Ninth.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  union 
funds  to  support  the  candidacy  of  any 
union  officer; 

Tenth.  Empower  the  Secretaxy  of 
Labor  to  Institute  court  action  to  set 
aside  improper  elections  and  conduct 
new  elections; 

Eleventh.  Strict  standards  for  the  im- 
position of  trusteeships  and  a  limit  of 
18  months  on  their  duration; 

Twelfth.  Mandatory  annual  reports 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  to 
union  members  on  every  trusteeship  with 
the  reasons  for  Its  establishment,  con- 
tinuance, and  operation: 


Thirteenth.  Prohibition  on  counting 
votes  of  delegates  of  trustee  bodies  un- 
less such  delegates  are  elected  by  secret 
ballot,  and  on  transfer  of  funds  from 
trusteed  local  unions  to  internationals 
except  normal  dues  and  assessments; 

Fourteenth.  Empower  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  begin  court  proceedings  to 
break  Improper  trusteeships; 

Fifteenth.  Prchlbition  of  picketing 
for  extortlcn  or  to  secure  a  payoff  from 
employer ; 

Sixteenth.  Prohibition  of  solicitation 
or  payment  of  fictitious  fees  for  un- 
loading cargo  from  interstate  carriers; 

Seventeenth.  Public  financial  reports 
of  the  operating  of  Nathan  Shefferman- 
type  middlemen;  and  a  prohibition  of 
channeling  bribes  and  Improper  influ- 
ence throu-^h  such  middlemen;  and 

Eighteenth.  Elimination  of  the  "no- 
mans-land"  problem  which  dented 
NLRB  action  on  local  labor  racketeering 
by  directing  the  NLRB  to  exercise  its 
full  jurisdiction  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
A-t. 

I  lntrodi!ced  this  legislation  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  being  deeply  disturbed  and 
much  concerned  with  specific  accounts 
of  corrupt  practices  in  labor  and  man- 
agement activities.  The  reforms  in  my 
proposals  are  sought  by  these — both  in 
and  out  of  Congress — who  recognize  the 
necessity  for  Federal  legislation  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations.  I 
realize,  however,  that  there  are  some  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  which  op- 
pose such  anticorruptjon  legislation  be- 
cause what  they  really  want  is  another 
legislation. 

It  has  t>een  clearly  shown  through  con- 
gressional and  other  investigations  and 
hearings  that  con-uption  In  labor-man- 
agement relations  is  real,  not  fancied, 
and  constitutes  a  malignant  growth  in 
the  sinews  of  both  labor  aiul  manage- 
ment 

I  therefore  urge  my  ooUeagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  labor  reform  bill 
because  we  can  no  longer  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  the  lethal  corruption  di^iMiTit 
gnaw  away  at  the  foundations  and  prin- 
ciples of  labor  and  mangement.  and  con- 
sequently at  the  hard  core  of  our  econ- 
omy and  our  democracy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Herlonc  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SUES),  for  1  hour,  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  SiKss.  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday 
next. 

Mr.  Vantk.  for  1  hour,  on  February  2. 

Mr.  Macn(Json,  for  20  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Washington,  for  l5  min- 
utes, on  Thursday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  vmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congkessional 
Record,   or   to   revise   and   extend   re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wright  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McGowRN)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Wamplbi  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Machrowics  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Van  IK. 

Mr.  CoLLiKR  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HoivEN. 

Mr.  Cramer  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DXLAMIY. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hai.i.eck,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.  Tkactte  of  California. 

Mr.  Knox. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  HxcHLxa. 

Mr.  Anvuso. 

Mr.  Blatndc. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAK. 

Mr.  Trompsoit  of  New  Jersey  Cat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wolf)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bow.  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter,  the  following:) 

Mr.  Ray. 

Mr.  Arsnds. 

Iklr.  Ayxks. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ihe  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  Feliniary  2.  1959,  at  12 
o'clock  nooti. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  vere  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

443.  A  letter  from  tl.e  CTomptroIler  General 
of  the  United  Statet;.  tranfimittlng  a  report 
on  the  audita  of  tbe  I'ederal  Housing  Admln- 
Istravion,  Houalng  ami  Home  Finance  Agency, 
for  ^e  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1954  to 
1957  (H.  Doc.  Ko.  61 ,  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  OperatlDna  aixi  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

443.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bUl  to  provide  a  revolving 
fund  for  certain  loa:u  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Improved  budget  and  ac- 
counting procedures,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes":  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

444.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Hoiis- 
ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Fourth  Annual  Peport  of  the  Voluntary 
Home  Mortgage  Credit  Program  from  August 
2.  1954.  through  December  31.  1837,  pursuant 
to  the  Housing  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cxim^ncy. 

445.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Heport  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  act 
approTed  June  11,  1878  (30  Stat.  108);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

440.  A  letter  frocn  the  president,  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
balance  sheet  of  Poiomae  Electric  Power  Co. 
as  of  December  31,  1058,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  March  4,  1918  (87  8Ut.  874) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Dlstrlot  of  Oolumbla. 

447.  A  letter  from  the  Seerctary  of  Labor. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


entitled  "A  bill  providing  further  eafcguarda 
against  Improper  practlcea  in  labor  organ- 
izations and  in  labor-management  relations: 
requiring  disclosure  of  certain  financial 
transactions  and  administrative  practices  of 
labor  organisations  and  their  officers  and 
agents  and  reports  of  direct  and  indirect 
dealings  between  them  and  employers  which 
may  conflict  with  obligations  as  employee 
representatives:  reinforcing  rights  of  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations  with  respect  to 
funds  and  property,  the  election  and  removal 
of  officers,  and  the  exercise  by  other  labor 
organizations  of  supervisory  control,  of  such 
organizations;  providing  penalties  for  certain 
criminal  acts:  and  for  other  purposes":  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

♦i8.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
the  C^lvll  Aeronautics  Board  to  Include  in 
cert  flcates  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity limitations  on  the  type  and  extent 
of  service  authorized,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commsrce. 

443.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
prcporcd  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1953  eo  as  to 
authorize  elimination  of  a  hearing  in  cer- 
tain cases  un<;cr  Ecctlon  408":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

450.  A  lett3r  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Impocltion  of  civil  penalties 
in  certain  cases;  and  to  Increase  the  monetary 
amount  of  fines  for  violation  of  the  criminal 
provisions";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

<51.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoEcd  legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
(1)  assure  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Independent  participation  and  representa- 
tion in  court  proceedings,  (2)  provide  for 
review  of  nonhealing  Board  determinations 
in  the  courts  of  appeals,  and  (3)  clarify 
precent  provisions  concerning  the  time  for 
seeking  Judicial  review";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

452.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commlsi^on,  transmitting  the  38th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  the  fi:cal  year  ended  June  30. 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

453.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Int^rior.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  biU  to  amend  section 
30(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25.  1920,  as  amended  (30  n.S.C.  187(a)). 
to  prevent  the  undesirable  division  of  oil  and 
gas  leaseholds";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

454.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  with  Mr.  Floyd  L.  Thompson, 
authorizing  him  to  obtain  hot  waters  from 
Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark.,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  July  14,  1956  (70  Stat.  543);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

455.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Vonder- 
lehr  and  certain  other  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

468.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  XT.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  1. 1954.  in  order  to  limit 
to  casea  InTolvlng  the  national  security  the 
prohibition  on  payment  of  annuities  and  re- 
tired pay  to  oaoen  and  emptoyeea  of  the 
XTnlted  States,  to  clarify  the  application  and 


operation  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pw- 
poses";  to  the  Committee  on  Pc  st  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

457.  A  letter  from  the  Adxnlnl.trator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  General  Services  Administration  report 
on  po&lUons  compensated  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  623.  84th  Congress,  during  calen- 
dar year  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xn,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlniEtratlon.  House  Resolution  20.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Inves- 
t  gaiion  and  study  authorized  by  House  Res- 
o:ut:on  19;  vrtth  amendment  (Rept.  No.  13). 
Ord??red  to  b**  nrinted. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
minlEtralion.  House  Resolution  36.  Resolu- 
tion providing  a  clerk  for  the  Tloxise  delega- 
tion of  the  United  States  Croup  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference; without  amendment  (Kept.  No.  14). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  82.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies,  investigations,  r\nd  inquiries  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  81;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  15).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  Hovise  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  79.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  exi>ense6  of  the 
investigations  and  studies  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  78;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  16).    Ordered  to  be  p  "inted. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  02.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  Ccmmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary;  with  amendment  (Elept.  No. 
17).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDISL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  107.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies.  Investigations,  and  Inquiries 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  91;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  18).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  108.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  expenses  of  con- 
ducting studies  and  Investigations  author- 
ized by  rule  XI(8)  incurred  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  19).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  126.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  exjienses  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  101;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
20) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  Hovise  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  131.  Reso- 
lution providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  21).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  136.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  Investlg  tlona 
and  studies  conducted  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  56,  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  22).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  139.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies,  investlgatloiu,  and  Inquiries 
authorized  by  Houss  Resolution  133:  without 
amendment  (Bept.  No.  23).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL:   Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration.    House  Resolution  137.     Reso- 


may  conflict  with  obligations  as  employee     revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy* 
renresentatives;   reinforcing  rlrhta  of  mem-      ment  Insiirance  oroffram.  and  for  other  nur- 
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By  Mr.  GRAY: 
n  R.  a&as.  a  hUl  to  nrovide  for  unenmlov* 


By  Mr.  PELLT: 
H JL.  357D.  A  blU  to  nroTlde  for  unemolov- 


such  person  may  repay  to  the  Dnlted  States 
the  amount  of  such  relmbureement  In  slml- 


leadership  posts. 


tinuance.  and  operation: 


xnuouvKRiii   ana  lo  inciuae  extraneous 
matter. 


;S: 


1   I 
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BCr.  I^XSDSL:  Committee  on  Rouse  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  137.  Reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  cer- 
tain funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Un-American  Activltiea;  without  amend- 
ment (Kept.  No.  24) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2256.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  direct  loans;  to 
remove  certain  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  rate  of  interest  on  g^uaranteed  loans;  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  25).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR  : 
H.R.  3539.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 18,  1898.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KEARNS: 
H.R.  3540.     A  bin  providing  further  safe- 
guEJds  against  improper  practices  In  labor 
organizations  and  In  labor-management  re- 
lations;   requiring    disclosure   of   certain    fi- 
nancial     transactloa.s      and      administrative 
practices    of    labor   organizations    and    their 
officers  and  agents  and  reports  of  direct  and 
indirect    dealings    between    them    and    em- 
ployers which  may  conflict  with  obligations 
as     employee     representatives;      reinforcing 
rights    of    membors    of    labor    organizations 
with    respect    to    funds    and    property,    the 
election    and    removal    of    officers,    and    the 
exercise  by  other  labor  organizations  of  su- 
pervisory   control,    of    such    organizations; 
providing  penalties  for  certain  criminal  acts; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOSCH: 
H  R.   3541.  A   bin   providing   further  safe- 
guards  against   Improper  practices  In   labor 
organizations  and  in  labor-management  re- 
lations; requiring  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial  transactions   and   administrative   prac- 
tices of   labor   organizations   and   their  offi- 
cers and  agents  and  reports  of  direct  and 
Indirect    dealings    between    them    and    em- 
ployers which  may  confilct  with  obligations 
as     employee     representatives;      reinforcing 
rights    of    members    of    labor    organizations 
with  respect  to  funds  and  property,  the  elec- 
tion and  removal  of  ofTlcers,  and  the  exer- 
cise by  other  labor  organizations  of  super- 
visory  control,   of   such   organizations;    pro- 
viding penalties   for   certain   criminal   acts; 
and   for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  3542.  A   bill   providing   further  safe- 
guards  against   Improper  practices  In   labor 
organizations  and  in  labor-management  re- 
lations; requiring  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial  transactions   and   administrative   prac- 
tices of  labor  organizations  and  their  officers 
and  agents  and  reports  of  direct  and  indirect 
dealings  between  them  and  employers  which 
may  conflict  with  obligations  as  employee 
representatives;   reinforcing  rights  of  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations  with  respect  to 
funds  and  property,  the  election  and  removal 
of  officers,  and  the  exercise  by  other  labor 
organizations  of  supervisory  control,  of  such 
organizations;    providing   penalties   for   cer- 
t  .in  criminal  acts;    and  for  other  purposes; 
tj  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
HR  3543.  A    bill   providing   further   safe- 
g;i  rds   against    Improper  practices  in   labor 
o.-ganlzatlons  and  in  labor-management  re- 
Isi'.ons;  requiring  disclosure  of  certain  flnan- 
c  al   transactions   and   administrative  prac- 
tices of  labor  organizations  and  their  officers 
and  ii;;ents  and  reports  of  direct  and  indirect 
doallngs  between  them  and  employers  which 


may  conflict  with  obligations  as  employee 
representatives;  reinforcing  rights  of  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations  with  respect  to 
fimds  and  property,  tM  election  and  re- 
moval of  officers,  and  the  exercise  by  other 
labor  organizations  of  supervisory  control, 
of  such  organizations;  providing  penalties 
for  certain  criminal  acts;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ORrPFIN: 
H.R  3544.  A  bill  providing  further  safe- 
guards against  improper  practices  in  labor 
organizations  and  In  labor-management  re- 
lations; requiring  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative  prac- 
tices of  labor  organizations  and  their  officers 
and  agents  and  reports  of  direct  and  indirect 
dealings  between  them  and  employers  which 
may  conflict  with  obligations  as  employee 
representatives;  reinforcing  rlphis  of  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations  with  resjiect  to 
funds  and  property,  the  election  and  re- 
moval of  officers,  and  the  exercise  by  other 
labjr  organlzationa  of  supervisory  control,  of 
such  organlzatlonji;  providing  penalties  for 
ccilain  criminal  acts;  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
H  R  3545  A  bni  providing  further  safe- 
guards against  Improper  practices  In  labor 
organizations  and  In  labor-management. re- 
lations; requiring  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative  prac- 
tices of  labor  organizations  and  their  oflicers 
and  agents  and  reports  of  direct  and  Indirect 
dealing  between  ttiem  and  empiOyers  which 
may  conflict  with  obligations  as  employee 
representatives;  icmforcing  rights  of  mem- 
bers and  laljor  organizations  with  respect  to 
funds  and  p'cper'y.  the  election  and  re- 
moval of  officers,  and  the  exercise  by  other 
labor  or7anizatlons  of  supervi^ry  control,  of 
such  org  inlzatlons:  providing  penalties  for 
certain  criminal  acts;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  ComnUttec  on  Education  und 
L.ibor. 

Ey  Mr  AYRE3: 
H.R.  3546.  A  bill  providing  further  safe- 
guards against  Improper  practices  In  labor 
organizations  and  In  labor-management  re- 
lations; requiring  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative  prac- 
tices of  labor  organizations  and  their  officers 
and  agents  and  reports  of  direct  and  indirect 
dealing  between  them  and  employers  which 
may  conflict  with  obligations  as  employee 
representatives;  reinforcing  rights  of  mem- 
bers and  labor  organizations  with  respect  to 
funds  and  property,  the  election  and  re- 
moval of  officers,  and  the  exercise  by  other 
labor  organizations  of  supervisory  control,  of 
such  organizations:  providing  penalties  for 
certain  criminal  acts;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
H.R.  3547.  A  bill  to  provldfe  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 
H.R.  3548.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PULTON: 
H.R.  3549.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pui- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
H.R.  3550.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants   to   the  States,  to 


revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insviranre  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Way*  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.3551.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  3552.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
H.R.  3553.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants   to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ntent  Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R  3554.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment   reinsurance    grants    to    the    States,    to 
revise,   extend,   and   Improve   the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  3555.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment  reinsurance   grunts  to   the  States,   to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
puses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H  R  3556.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment  reinsurance   grants   to   the  States,   to 
revise,  extend,   and   Improve   the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DENTON: 
H  R  3557.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment  reinsurance    grants   to   the   States,    to 
revise,   extend,   and   improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DINGELL: 
H.R  3558.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment  reinsurance   grants   to   the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLLINOER: 
H.R.  3559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment relnsiu-ance  grants  to   the  States,   to 
revise,  extend,  and   Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr  FINO: 
H.R.  3560    A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance   grants   to   the   States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD : 
H.R.  3561.  A  bin  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment  reinsurance   grants   to   the  States,   to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FLYNN: 
H.R.  3562.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment  reinsurance   grants    to   the   States,   to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve   the   unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OALLAOHER : 
HH.  3563.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,   to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  OARMATZ: 
H.R.  3504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinstirance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unejaploy- 
ment  insiirance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


447.  A  letter  nrom  tiM  a«eretary  or  XAiMr, 
transmitting  a  draft  ti(  propoMd  toglalatkm 


urea  pay  vo  omoera  ana  empioyeeB  or  tne 
United  States,  to  clarify  the  application  and 


amendment  (Bept.  No. 
printed. 


23).    Ordered  to  be 
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By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  3666.  A  blU  to  provide  for  vnemploy- 
ment  reinsurance  griuats  to  tbe  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  imoroTe  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
posaa;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  OBfiEN  of  Oregon: 
HH.  3666.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPBI^N: 
HH.  3667.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment relnsuranoe  gnatts  to  the  Statss.  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mfsns, 

By  Mr.  HKT.HI.KR: 
H.a.  35as.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  gnints  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
nosut  Insurance  progrun.  and  for  otber  pur- 
poses; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Mnans 

By  Mr.  HGLIFIELD: 
Hit  3560.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grikntt  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  iiaprove  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  progr:jn.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H  R.  3570.  A  bin  to  orovlde  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insuranoe  progrton.  aivd  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tlM  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIEB: 
H.B.3571.  A  hill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  luietnploy- 
ment  Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KOWAL£KI: 
H  Jl.  3572.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  lirprove  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Coomilttee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  3573.  A  bill  to  imTvlde  for  tuiesnploy- 
ment  reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment tnsurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MADDEN : 
H.R.  S574.  A  WU  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Wajre    and 


By  Mr.  MCMTOYh: 
H.R.  357S.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment rdnsoranc*  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revtae.  aoctend.  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    oi    Ways    and 


By  Mr.  MOOBHKAD: 
HJt.  3576.  A  tatU  to  provide  for  unemptoy- 
ment  relnsnz»nea  grants  to   the  States,   to 
rerlM.  extend,  and  Improve  the  vnecaploy- 

ment  insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Way*    and 


By  Mr.  MULTBB : 

H.R.  3677.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment relnsuranoe  gruits  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  ttw  nnsimploy- 
ment  Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  MldUgan: 

HJl.  3578.  A  hill  to  provide  for  memploy- 
ment  reinsurance  grants  to  the  etatas,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment instuance  program,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  u>  the  Comailttee  on  Ways  and 
^eans. 


By  Mr.  PELLT: 
HJL  3570.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MeanF. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R  3580.  A  WU  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment rclnsiu'snce  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wcys  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R.  3681.  A  hUl  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  Statea.  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemplcy- 
msnt  msurance  program,  and  for  other  pmr- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  PenuEylvsjila : 
H  R  3382.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose:; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H  R.  3583.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  iinemploy- 
ment  Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poE3s;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mciins. 

By  Mr.  R003EVELT: 
HJ2.  3.81.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revlEC,  extsnd,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mftans. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKO WS£U : 
HJl.  3605.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  prograni.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANTANOELO: 
H^.  3686.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment infurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  SHKLLEY: 
H.R.  3587.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment relncurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Meana 

By  Mr.  SMITH  oi  Iowa : 
H.R.  3688.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Meana 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  3689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemptoy- 
ntent  relnsuranoe  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  CcBomlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIBB: 
H.R.  3590.  A  bin  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
meut  relDsoranee  grants  to  ttie  Statee.  to  re- 
vise, extend,  and  tmprore  the  unemptoyed 
insurance  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  ZBI^NKO: 
HR.anL  A  biU  to  provkle  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to  re- 
vise, cstend.  and  Improve  the  unemployed 
InsaranD*  prograos.  and  for  other  puipoaes; 
to  the  Oommlttae  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

ByMr.  HOSMER: 
HJLSfiSa.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  has  paid  Stats  or  local  proficrty  taxes 
and  been  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  United 
States  mder  contraet.  and  such  taxes  are 
thereafter  required  te  be  refonded.  and  each 
person  has  agieed  to  accept  rebate  ot  vatb. 
taxes  in  Installments  over  a  6>year  period. 


such  person  may  repay  to  the  United  Statee 
the  amount  of  such  reimbursement  In  simi- 
lar Instelhnents;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  DOYLS: 
HR.3593.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  has  paid  State  or  local  property  taxes 
and  been  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  United 
States  under  contract,  and  such  taxes  are 
thereafter  required  to  be  refunded,  and  such 
person  has  agreed  to  accept  rebate  of  such 
taxes  In  Installmente  over  a  5-ye9T  period. 
such  person  may  repay  to  the  United  States 
the  amount  of  such  reimbursement  In  simi- 
lar Installments;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HI^STAMD: 
HJi.36M.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  has  paid  State  or  iocal  property  taxes 
and  been  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  Vnltcct 
States  under  contract,  and  such  taxes  are 
thereafter  required  to  be  refunded,  and 
such  pexmoD.  has  agreed  to  accept  rebate  of 
suc^  taxes  in  installments  over  a  &-year 
period,  such  person  naay  mfmj  to  the  United 
States  the  amoimt  of  such  reimtnirsement 
in  similar  installments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H Jt.  3693.  A  blU  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  has  paid  State  or  local  property 
taxes  and  been  reimbursed  therefor  by  the 
United  States  under  contract,  and  such 
texes  are  thereafter  required  to  be  refunded, 
and  such  person  has  agreed  to  accept  rebat* 
of  such  taxes  in  instalintente  over  a  &-year 
period,  such  person  may  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  amo\uit  of  such  reimbursement 
in  T*"""'**^  installments;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
HR.3506.  A  blU  to  i»ovlde  thst  where  a 
person  has  paid  State  or  local  property  taxes 
and  been  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  United 
States  under  contract,  and  such  taxes  are 
thereafter  required  to  be  refiuided.  and  such 
person  has  agreed  to  accept  rebate  of  such 
taxes  in  installmente  over  a  e-j^ear  period, 
such  person  may  rep»ay  to  the  United  Statea 
the  amount  of  such  reimbursement  in  simi- 
lar installments;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Waye 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASEM: 
HJL  3697.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  has  paid  State  or  local  property  taxea 
and  been  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  United 
States  under  contract,  and  such  taxes  are 
thereafter  required  to  be  refunded,  and 
such  person  has  agreed  to  accept  rebate  of 
such  taxes  in  installmente  over  a  6-year 
period,  such  person  may  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  amount  of  such  reimbursement 
in  similar  installments;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  CaUfomla: 
H.R.  3598.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  has  paid  State  or  local  property  taxes 
and  been  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  United 
States  under  contract,  and  such  taxes  are 
thereafter  required  to  be  refunded,  and  such 
person  has  agreed  to  accept  rebate  of  such 
taxes  In  installmente  over  a  5 -year  period, 
such  person  may  repay  to  the  United  States 
the  amount  of  such  reimbursement  in  simi- 
lar Installments;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
HR.  3599.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  has  paid  State  or  local  property  taxes 
and  been  retmlmrsed  therefor  by  the  United 
States  under  contract,  and  such  taxes  are 
theKafter  tequlied  to  Iw  refunded,  and  soeh 
powm  has  agreed  to  accept  rebate  of  suete 
taxes  In  Installmente  over  a  S-year  period. 
such  person  may  repay  to  the  United  Statee 
the  amount  of  such  reimbursement  in  simi- 
lar UHteUments;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Ways 


By  Mr.  McfX>NOUGH: 
BJL  9«00.  A  MO  to  provide  t^t  wliere  a 
person  has  paid  Stete  or  loeal  p.-operty  taxea 
and  been  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  United 
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states  under  contract,  and  such  taxes  are 
thereafter  required  to  be  refunded,  and  such 
person  has  agreed  to  accept  rebate  of  such 
tnxes  In  Installments  over  a  5-year  period, 
8i:ch  person  may  repay  to  the  United  States 
tbe  amount  of  such  reimbursement  in  simi- 
lar Installments;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
ai\d  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  3601.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  has  paid  State  or  local  property  taxes 
end  been  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  United 
States  under  contract,  and  such  taxes  are 
f.iereaf ter  required  to  be  refunded,  and  such 
person  has  agreed  to  accept  rebate  of  such 
t.^  tes  in  installments  over  a  5-year  period, 
such  person  may  repay  to  the  United  States 
the  amount  of  such  reimbursement  In  simi- 
lar installments;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H.R.  3602.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  has  paid  State  or  local  property  taxes 
and  been  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  United 
States  under  contract,  and  such  taxes  are 
thereafter  required  to  be  refunded,  and  such 
person  has  agreed  to  accept  rebate  of  such 
taxes  in  Installments  over  a  5-year  period, 
such  person  may  repay  to  the  United  States 
the  amount  of  such  reimbursement  in  similar 
Installments;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLT: 
H.R.  3603.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  has  paid  State  or  local  property  taxes 
and  been  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  United 
States  under  contract,  and  such  taxes  are 
thereafter  required  to  be  refunded,  and  such 
person  has  agreed  to  accept  rebate  of  such 
taxes  in  Installments  over  a  5-ycar  period, 
Bucb  person  may  repay  to  the  United  States 
the  amount  of  such  reimbursement  In  similar 
Installments;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
H.R.  3604.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  to  Increase  the  amount 
available  thereunder  for  housing  loans  to 
educational  Institutions  and  hospitals,  and 
to  authorize  loans  to  educational  instltu- 
tloris  for  classroom  buildings  and  other 
academic  facllitlcj;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  establish  a  new  program 
for  the  housing  of  elderly  persons  of  low 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  3606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  reduce  from  65  to  62  the 
age  at  which  a  single  person  can  qualify  for 
admission  to  a  low-rent  housing  project  and 
the  age  at  which  a  family  can  qualify  for 
admission  to  a  project  designed  specifically 
for  elderly  families:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ALGER: 

HR.  3607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  income- 
tax  reductions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H  R.  3608.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  tiie  Navy  to  acquire  certain  land  on   the 
Island  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  3609.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  earnings  Individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  their  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

HR  3610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
W..t?r  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase 
grnits  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works;  to  establish  the  Office  of  Water  Pol- 
lution Control;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tiie  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


HJl.  3611.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  preven- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution  by  allowing 
the  cost  of  treatment  works  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  and  stream  pollution  to  be  amor- 
tized at  an  accelerated  rate  for  Income-tax 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH: 
H  R.  3G12.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement    Act  to   increase   to   2'i,    percent 
the    multiplication    factor    for    determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged In  ha^^ardoiis  duties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R.  3613.   A  bill   to  amend   title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  Interest 
on  moneys  advanced  by  a  city  in  connection 
with  the  financing  of  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect may  be  included  as  an  Item  of  Its  gross 
project  cost;    to  tlie  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr"  CHA  MBERLAIN  : 
H  R.  3614.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  S-'curity  Act   to  Increase  the  amount 
of   outside   earnings    permitted    without    de- 
ductions   from    benefits   thereunder;    to    the 
Committee  on  Wa\s  and  Means. 
BvMr.  CLAKK: 
HR  3il5.  A   bin    to   repeal   the   excise  tax 
on  amount^s  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  thi;  Comintttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  MrCOFFTN: 
H.R.3G16.  A   bill   to   encourage   the   estab- 
lishment of  voiuntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  COLIIER: 
H.R.  3617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1934  to  provide  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  manufacturers'  excise  taxes 
on  passenger  uutcimohilcs  and  automotive 
p'i:rts  and  acceGiOr.cs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Ma-snchusctts: 
HR  3610.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Universal 
Mlllt:\ry      Training      and      Service      Act,      as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Bv  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HR  3619.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  15'54  to  impose  Inrpcrt  taxes 
on  lead  and  zinc;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R  3620.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  to  contract  for  coal  research,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3621.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  Stales  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Commlfsion,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HR.3622.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  3623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  national 
defense  amendment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
H.R.  3624.  A  bill  to  provide  free  mailing 
privileges  for  patients  In  or  at  veterans'  hos- 
pitals; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H H.  3625.  A  bin  to  provide  a  particular 
designation  for  the  proposed  dam  and  lock 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River  at  Columbia, 
Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  PublJc  Works. 

H.R.  3626.  A  bill  to  make  the  evaluation  of 
recreational  benefits  resulting  from  the  con- 
■tructlon  of  any  flood  control,  navigation,  or 


reclamation  project  an  integral  part  of  proj- 
ect planning,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1838  to  permit  a 
1-year  carryover  of  cotton  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments where  bad  weather  prevented  plant- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1!>38.  aa  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  lease  and  transfer  of  acreage  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R  3629  A  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
furlough  or  leave  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  oul:-lde  the  United  States  In 
the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  such 
person's  immediate  family;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  3630.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  make 
grants  to  certain  educational  Institutions  for 
the  construction  of  military  and  naval 
science  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R  3631.  A  bill  to  increnre  from  »600  to 
$800  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness);  to  the  Commltee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  3632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  amorti- 
zation deduction  for  small  businesses  which 
establish  or  expand  facilities  utilizing  fur- 
p'.us  agricultural  commodities  In  new  Indus- 
trial products  or  uses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR  3633.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
W.iys  and  Means. 

H.R  3C34  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  tnxpiyer  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Wayi 
and  Moans. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 

H  R.  3635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr   EVINS: 

H  R  3636  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933.  as  amended. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H  R.  3637.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  Burvlvors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system  (subject  to  an  election  in  the 
case  of  those  currently  serving)  for  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  its  InstrumentalRles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H  R.  ^638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  upon  per- 
manent change  of  station  of  members  of  the 
armed  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H  R.  3C39.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  FORAND: 
H.R.  3640.  A  bill  relating  to  the  amount  of 
loss  recognized  for  income  tax  purposes  in 
the  case  of  certain  casualty   losses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRAZHH: 
H.R.  3641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley   Authority  Act  of    1933,  as   amended. 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coounittee  an 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAT: 

HR  3642.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  cooditions  ol  substan- 
tial and  pcraUtent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically 
depressed  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GB£EN  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  3643.  A  blU  relating  to  wlthboldiiie. 
for  purposes  of  incocne  tax  Imposed  by  cer- 
tain municlpalitlea,  on  the  compensation  of 
Federal  employees;  ta  the  Coounittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  oaiFFITHS: 

H.EL  3944.  A  bill  to  facUitate  tbe  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  food  prodiKta  to  needy  fam- 
Uies  in  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GUB8ER: 

H.R  3645.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  provide  that  the  first 
•50  per  montb  of  an  individual's  earned 
income  shall  be  divegarded  by  tbe  State 
agency  in  determinlni;  his  need  (or  old-a^ 
assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3646.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Social  Securl^  Act  to  provide  that  a  State 
In  certain  cases  may  furnish  aid  to  dependent 
chlldreQ  In  the  form  of  goods  and  services 
rather  than  money,  and  nuty  furnish  aid  to 
dependent  children  living  in  foetcr  bomea. 
without  forfeiting  its  entitlement  thereiirtcier 
to  Federal  grants  for  aid  to  mcb  children; 
to  the  Committee  cm  Wiys  and  If  tsjob. 

H.R  3C47  A  bin  to  amend  section  402(a) 
(7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  deductions  which  may  be 
made  on  account  of  outside  income  from 
the  benefits  payable  with  respect  to  needy 
depen<lent  children  tbemmder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meane 

By  Mr  UALBT  (by  request) : 

H  R  3648  A  bill  to  regulate  the  bandUng 
tt.  student  funds  in  Indian  achools  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Cocnmittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  HAU^KRM : 

H.R. 3649.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  xmto&\  dls- 
eriminattOD  in  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Educmtlon  and  Labor. 

H.a.a650.  A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory emptoyment  practicee  on  account  of  age 
by  contractors  and  subcontrectcrs  in  the  per- 
formance of  contracts  with  the  United  States 
and  tb«  DLstrlct  of  ColutnbLa.:  to  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bylir.  HORAN: 

RJl.  3651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1854  to  provide  that  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  television  re- 
ceiving sets  shall  not  apply  to  all-channel  or 
ultra-hlgh-frcquency  Mts;  to  tbe  Cooamitteo 
on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  HOL.TZB1AM : 

HR.  9653.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  00  aa  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  tbe  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  Indlvldnal  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  provide 
that  full  benefits  thereunder,  when  based 
upon  tbe  attainment  of  retirement  age.  will 
be  payable  to  men  at  age  00  and  to  women 
at  age  56;  and  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  an  indlvldixal  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  90  In  order  to  become  entitled  to  dis- 
ability Inrorance  beneflta;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Callfomla: 

H  Jl.  3653.  A  blU  to  autboriae  private  trana- 
actions  involving  the  aale.  acqutsltiop,  or 
holding  of  gold  within  the  United  Btotes.  Ita 
Territories  and  posseesiopa,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  tlM  Cooamltte*  on  Banking  and 
Cuirency. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  al  Wisconsin: 
E  Jt.  3654.  A  bOl— 

DBCUUtATIOH  tJKB  FtnPOSB  OP  KXJCT 

To  reafllnn  tbe  national  pabHe  policy  and 
the  purpose  of  Congress  tn  the  lavrs  against 
unhiwfol  restraints  and  monopc^es,  com- 
monly designated  "antttrost"  laws,  whldt 
among  other  things  prohibit  price  dlscrtail- 
natlon;  to  aid  In  intelligent,  fair,  and  effec- 
tive administration  and  enforcement  there- 
of; and  to  strengthen  the  RoWnaon-Patman 
Antl-Prlce  Discrimination  Act  and  the  pro- 
tection which  It  affords  to  independent  busi- 
ness, the  Congress  hereby  realBrms  that  the 
pm-pose  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  prohibiting 
price  discriminations  is  to  secure  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all  persona  to  compete  In 
trade  or  business  and  to  preserve  competi- 
tion where  it  exists,  to  restore  It  where  it  Is 
destroyed,  and  to  permit  It  to  spring  up  In 
new  fields;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEARNS: 
H.R  3655.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  to  conunemorate  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  drilling  of  the  first  oil  well  at 
Tltusville,  Pa..  In  1859;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R.  3656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 
H.R.  3057.  A  bill  authorizing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channel  to  Port  Man&fi^eld,  Tex., 
In  the  interest  of  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KNOX: 
Hit.  3658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intenuil 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  improve  the 
solvency  of  the  Highway  Tr\ist  Fund  and  to 
reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate  the  manu- 
facturers excise  taxes  on  motor  vehicles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  LINDSAY: 
H.B.  3659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  RlghU 
Act  of  1957  to  provide  that  the  ClvU  RlghU 
CoDunission  shall  have  until  January  3,  1961, 
to  submit  its  report,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendatioAs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  3660.  A   bill   to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  indivlduala;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LOSEB: 
HJl.  3661.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
V&lley   Authority   Act   of    1933,   as   amended, 
and  for  other  pturasea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McGINLET: 
H  A.  3662.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Mid-State 
Becianuttion  District,  Nebraska,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mld-SUte  project;  to  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  ICr.  Mt-MTTJ.AW : 
H  Jl.  3063.  A  bUl  to  autbortee  the  Board  of 
ConunlSEiooers  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
to  buy  tickets  from  certain  conunon  carri^v 
operating  tn  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  sell  these  tickets  at  reduced  prices  to 
sdKxilchlldren;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request) : 

HJt.  3664.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  reUtln^  to  tbe  regulation  of 
fares  for  tbe  transportation  of  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  District  d  Oolmnbla:  to  Mm 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Cohimliia. 
fiy  Mr.  MAGNU9CW: 

HR.  3685.  A  Mil  to  provide  that  the  stat- 
ute of  Ilmltatkiaa  on  refunds  of  overpay- 
ments of  Income  taxes  shall  not  apply  to 
overpayments  by  Indiana  arising  from  the 
erroneous  Incluskm  In  gross  tnoome  of  cer- 
tain inoome  not  subject  to  Federal  Income 
tax;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Way*  and  Meana. 


HH.  3666.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlM  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  provide  that  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  television  re- 
ceiving sets  shall  not  apply  to  all -channel  or 
ultra-high-frequency  seta;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    METCAU: 

H.R.3667.  A  bill  to  amend  sr^tton  170(b) 
(1)  ot  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  certain  charlta'.)ie  contribu- 
tions to  libraries;  to  the  Comm'ttee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

HIL  366&  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  eetab- 
Uahment  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  Pacific  Northwest  Account,  and  for  other 
purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Intertor  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MORRISOil: 

HR.  3669.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  oT  the 
Social  Securi^  Act  to  inclixie  Louisiana 
among  tbe  States  which  taay  obtain  social 
security  coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for 
State  and  local  policemen  and  firemen;  to 
the  Committee  aa.  Ways  aikl  Meana. 

HJl.3670.  A  biU  to  readjust  size  and 
weight  limitations  on  fourth-class  (pared 
post)  mail:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Ssrvice. 

HH.  S671.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  3672.  A  bill  to  provide  voluntary 
coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system  for  self- 
employed  physicians;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  3673.  A  bfll  relaUng  to  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc..  and  the  status  of  that  organization 
under  certain  laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

H.R.  3674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

H.R.  3675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.NORBLAD: 

H.R.  3676.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Tillamook,  Oreg^  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  3677.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  acquire  certain  land  on  the 
island  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interiot 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  3678.  A  bill  to  repeal  tbe  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  local  telephone  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

H  Jl.  3679.  A  Mil  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  seiiices  or 
facilities;  to  the  Cocunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3680.  A  bill  to  provide  a  termination 
date  for  the  excise  tax  on  amounts  paid  for 
eommunteation  services  or  facilities;  to  tb* 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 

H Jl.  3681 .  A  Mil  to  provide  for  free  entry 
of  certain  chapti  l>ells  impcxted  for  the  nee 
of  the  Abelard  Reynolds  School  No.  43. 
Rochester,  NT.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  PFOST: 

H  Jl.  3682.  A  bill  to  permit  the  processing 
of  certain  applications  under  the  Small 
Tracts  Act  for  lands  included  In  the  Caribou 
and  Targhee  National  l^JleBts  by  the  act  of 
August  14,  1958;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3683.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  Pacific  Northwest  Account,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  3684.  A  bill  to  increase  farm  Income 
and  to  expand  markets  for  cotton  by  enabling 
cotton  to  be  sold  competitively  in  domestic 
and  foreign  markets;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  3686.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union; 
to   the  Committee   on  Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  3686.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3687.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
ths  Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
Minos,  to  contract  for  coal  research  and  for 
Other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  A  flair.'-,. 
By  Mr.  QUIGLEY: 
H.R  3688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  Increase  the  amou.it 
of  a  deposit  which  may  be  Insured  under 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  3639.  A   bill   to  provide   for   transfer- 
ring from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior    Jurisdiction    over* 
lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  l\o.  4,  aiad 
abolishing  such  naval  petroleum  reserve;   to 
'    the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  3690    A   bill   to   incorporate   the   Na- 
tional   Association   of    State   MiliLia;    Lo    tiie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 
H.R.  3691.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniforniDd  services;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCHERER: 
H.R.  3602.  A   bill   relating   to   withholding, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  imposed 
by   certain   cities,    on   the   compensation   of 
Federal    employees;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3693.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  gunrd  strategic  defense 
facilities  against  individuals  believed  to  be 
disposed  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage,  espio- 
nage, or  other  subversion;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.R,  3694.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  Father  Abraham  Joseph 
Ryan,  the  "Poet-Priest  of  the  Confederacy"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfUce  and  Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr.  SILER: 
H.R.  3695.  A  bill  to  establish  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  R.  3696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  a  corpora- 
tion from  the  corporate  incom'*  tax  where 
Its  oparations  are  carried  on  in  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  area  and  provide  em- 
ployment for  a  specified  minimum  number 
of  persons  in  that  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  "Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  o£  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
R;venue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  the  gross  estate  for  the  value  of  prop- 
erty passing  to  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HR.  3698.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effectlTe 
pri-gram  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
t  nl  and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  de- 


pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 
H.R.  3699.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways.  In 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,    bridges,    and    tunnels    designated    as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and    Defense    Highways    to    designate    other 
routes   for   inclusion    In   the   Interstate  Sys- 
tem;   to  the  Committee  on  FuoUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H  R.  3700    A  bill    to  amend  chapter  57  of 
title   18  of   the  Ui  ited  States  Code,  an'l   for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr,  WESTLAND: 
HR.3701,  A   b!U   to  amend   title   I  of   the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  first 
850  per  montli  of  earned  Income  may  be  dls- 
rcg.ircled  by  the  Slate  agency  in  dctermin- 
In.:  an   Individual's  need  for  o!d-nje  assist- 
ance  or   disability   assistance;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ADAIR: 
HR.3702.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
thi  B.aid;    to  the  Committee  on  E<lucatlon 
and  Lr-.bor. 

By  Mr  ANFUSO: 
H  R  3703  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tabli.hinent,  under  the  National  Science 
Founda.ion.  of  a  N.itlonal  Science  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nuuiics. 

By  Mr   ASPINALL: 
HR  3i04.  A  bin  to  redefine  the  authority 
of  the  Srcrctary  of  Interior  and  others  with 
it'P?c.  to  the  formula'. '.on  and  evaluation  of 
projects  for  tiie  development  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources,  to  establish  water  resources 
comm\=slons.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Comm'ftee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
Bv   Mr    BENNETT  of  Florida: 
II  n   3705.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Railroad 
R^tToment  Act  ol    1937  to  Increase  the  an- 
niiltics   pay..ble   fnereunder,    to    reduce    the 
age  at  which  such  annuities  become  payable 
in  certain   cases,   to   remove   certain   restrlc- 
tlon.s  on   an  indhldual's  rlpht  to  such  an- 
nuitie"?.  to  Incrcnse  the  yield  on  Investments 
m  ide  from  the  ra'.lroad  retirement  account. 
anJ   for   other   purnoses;    to  the   Committee 
on  Int?rstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr    BERRY: 
H  R  3706.  A  bill  to  promote  television  re- 
ceynion   to  small  communities  and   to  rural 
and  Isolated   areas  by  e8tabll.':hlng   a   Com- 
munity   Television    Bureau    In    the    Federal 
Communications    Commission    and     waiving 
the  requirement  for  construction  permits  for 
VHP  booster  stations  in  operation  on  or  be- 
fore December  30.   1958    and  for  other  pur- 
pKJses;   to  the  Committee  on   Interstate  and 
Foreifjn  Commerce. 

H.R.  3707,  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  3708.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to 
make  payments  for  all  damages  and  losses 
suffered  by  those  displaced  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  required  for  or  affected  by 
the  construction  of  navigation,  flood  control, 
or  related  water  development  projects  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  3709.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  for  recreational  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOSCH : 
HH.  3710.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  23  of  the 
United  Stetes  Code,  relating  to  highways.  In 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designaated  aa 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 


Defense  Highways  to  designate  other  routes 
for    Inclusion   in    the    Interstate   System;    to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BOWLES: 

H  R  3711.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing  and  disclosure  of  certain  flnancial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  trusteeships 
by  labor  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of 
labor  orfrantzatlons,  and  for  other  purposfs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  CR/MER: 

HR  :ni2.  A  bill  to  amend  section  545  of 
title  31.  United  States  C:.de,  to  provide  that 
the  Income  limitations  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  pension  to  widows  of  World 
War  I  veterans  shall  be  increased  to  91. 800 
without  denendeiitfl.  and  t3,eoo  with  depend- 
ents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  DELANEY: 
HR  3713.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131(a) 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  Increased  payments  to  a  State  shall 
be  only  for  regulation  of  outdoor  advertising 
and  not  for  Its  prohibition;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H  R  3714.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  in 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  to  designate  other 
routes  for  inclusion  in  the  Interstate  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
H  R  3715.  A  bill  to  promote  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  United  States  as 
recorded  In  pioneer  weekly  newspapers  and 
as  currently  published  In  weekly  newspai}er8 
of  the  United  States  by  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Library  of  Weekly  News- 
papers, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R  3716.  A  bin  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit 
the  ser\lng  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  airline 
passengers  while  in  filght;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR3717.  A  bill  to  amind  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  make  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
sheltered  workshops  eligible  for  donations  of 
surplus  real  and  personal  property;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
HR  3718  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552. 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  in  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.FINO: 

H.R.  3719.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
to  certain  persons  injured  while  engaged  in 
civil  defense  activities  during  World  War  11; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HH.  3720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  provide  lump-sum 
payment  for  the  unused  sick  leave  to  the 
credit  of  an  officer  or  employee  Immediately 
prior  to  his  separation  from  the  service  on 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

HH.  3721.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4001  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  limit  the 
terms  of  office  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
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Veterans'  Appeals;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr  POOARTY: 

HR.3722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FBderal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  volunteer  fireflghttng  organizations, 
azid  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H  R.  3723.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  utilization 
of  television  facilities  in  our  public  schools 
and  colleges,  and  In  adult  training  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr   FOR  AND: 

HR,3724.  A  bill  to  revise  the  basis  for 
establishing  wartime  service  connection  for 
multiple  sclerosis  and  the  chronic  func- 
tional psychoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erants'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R.  3725  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  ofllcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  0!Bce  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.  3726.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  memorial 
In  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich  ,  to  certain  Amer- 
ican soldiers  who  died  in  the  War  of  1812:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALEY  (by  request) : 

H.R  3727.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
act  of  April  16,  1934.  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  June  4.  1936  (49  Stat.  1458).  entitled  "An 
act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  arrange  with  State.'}  or  Territories  for  the 
education,  medical  attention,  relief  of  dis- 
tress, and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes ';  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   HALPERN: 

H  R  3728  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highway.":,  in 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  to  designate  other 
routes  for  Inclusion  in  the  Interstate  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  HARGIS: 

H  R  3729  A  bill  to  amend  section  512  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  pen- 
sion for  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  who  have  less  than  70  days'  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
BvMr  HOLIFIELD: 

H.R.  3730.   A  bill  to  extend  the  duration  of 
tbe  Federal  air  pollution  control  law,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R  3731.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  throueh  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HORAN: 

H  R.  3732.  A  bill  to  promote  television  re- 
ception to  small  communities  and  to  rural 
and  isolated  areas  by  establishing  a  Com- 
munity Television  Bureau  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  waiving 
the  requirement  for  construction  permits  for 
VHF  booster  stations  In  operation  on  or  l>e- 
fore  December  30.  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  3733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  volunteer  flreflghting  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  McINTIRE: 

HR.  3734.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  nt 
a  temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


ByMr.  MCMILLAN: 

H  Jt.  8735.  A  bill  to  make  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
Amendments  of  1957  applicable  to  retired 
former  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  UB.  Park  Police  force,  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service;  and  to  their  widows,  widowers,  and 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  3736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

H.R.  3737.  A  bill  to  promote  television  re- 
ception to  small  communities  and  to  rural 
and  Isolated  areas  by  establishing  a  Com- 
munity Television  Bureau  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  waiving 
the  requirement  for  construction  permits  for 
very  high  frequency  booster  stations  In  op- 
eration on  or  before  December  30,  1958,  and 
for  other  purroscs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R  3738.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  ofTlce  building  and  court- 
house at  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  V/orks. 
By  Mr.  METCALP: 

H  R.  3739.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815, 
Blst  Congress,  relating  to  school  construction 
In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities,  to  re- 
quire the  Commlfsloner  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide schools  for  students  whose  schools  are 
maliclcufly  destroyed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  3740.  A  bill  to  promote  television  re- 
ception to  small  communities  and  to  rural 
and  isolated  areas  by  establ'shlng  a  Commu- 
nity Television  Bureau  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  waiving  the 
requirement  for  construction  permits  for 
very  hifh  frequency  booster  stations  In  op- 
eration on  or  before  December  30,  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3741  A  bill  relating  to  certain  inspec- 
tions and  investigations  in  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines  and  quarries  (excluding  coal 
and  lignite  mines)  for  the  purp>ose  of  ob- 
taining information  relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions,  accidents,  and  occupational 
diseases  therein,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3742.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  to  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  whose  schools  are  closed  in 
order  to  avoid  compliance  with  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  PPOST: 

H.R.  3743.  A  bill  to  promote  television  re- 
ception to  small  communities  and  to  rural 
and  isolated  areas  by  establishing  a  Com- 
munity Television  Bureau  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  waiving 
the  requirement  for  construction  p>ermlts 
for  very  high  frequency  booster  stations  in 
operation  on  or  before  December  30,  1958. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3744.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  for  recreational  areas;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJt.  3745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HR.  3746.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United    States    Code,    relating    to    highways, 

in  order  to  permit  States  having  tell  and 
free  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated 
as  part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  to  designate  other 
routes  for  inclusion  in  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  3747.  A  bill  to  authorize  gratuitous 
benefits  for  a  remarried  widow  of  a  veteran 
ur>on  termination  of  her  remarriage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veter-^ns'  Affairs. 

By    Mrs.    ROGERS    of    Massachusetts 
(by  request)  : 

HH.  3748.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  rerpect  to  crediting  certain 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3749.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  fix  a  special 
compensation  rate  for  service-Incurred  dis- 
ability in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3750.  A  bill  to  provide  further  bases 
for  determinations  with  respect  to  disability 
for  pension  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3751.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  322(6) 
and  (7)  and  415  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of 
wartime  death  compensation,  and  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation,  to  par- 
ents: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3752.  A  bill  to  amend  section  641(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
Federal  payment  of  $1,000  instead  of  $700 
per  annum  to  State  homes  for  each  veteran 
of  any  war  cared  for  therein;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R  3753.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  insert  an  ad- 
ditional subparagraph  (7)  to  exclude  com- 
mercial life  Insurance  payments,  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000.  in  the  consideration  of  an- 
nual Income  for  pension  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3754.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  522(a) 
and  545(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  Income  limitations  for  disa- 
bility and  death  jjenslon  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3755.  A  bill  to  amend  section  416(b) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  death  compensation  to  cer- 
tain widows  and  parents  notwithstanding  a 
prior  election  to  receive  dep>endency  and  in- 
demnity compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  3756.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  to  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  whose  schools  are  closed  in 
order  to  avoid  compliance  with  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  3757.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815. 
81st  Congress,  relating  to  school  construc- 
tion in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities, 
to  require  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
provide  schools  for  students  who.'?e  schools 
are  maliciously  destroyed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 

H.R.3758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  loan  guaranty 
benefits  to  certain  veterans  of  service  after 
January  31,  1955,  and  before  the  end  of 
compulsory  military  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3759.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  direct  loans;  to  remove  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  the  rata 
of  Interest  on  guaranteed  loans;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  3780.  A  bin  relating  to  certain  tn- 
spcctions  and  Investigations  in  metallic  and 
noninetalllc  mines  and  quarries  (excluding 
coal  and  llcfnlte  mines)  for  the  purpose  of 
obtnlning  Information  relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions,  accidents,  and  occuna- 
t'.nnal  dl.-eases  therein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Educutlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  3761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
Individual's  annuity  based  in  part  on  mili- 
tary service  Fhall  not  be  reduced  by  ren.son 
of  the  payment  to  such  Individual  of  vet- 
eran's benefits  bared  on  the  sam?  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas: 
H  R.  3762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  so  as  to  direct  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Ccmmlsslon  to  provide 
for  the  licensing  of  television  reflector  facil- 
ities and  very  hl"h  frpquency  trnnFlntor  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  S^^TH  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  3763.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  save 
historic  buildings  and  works  of  art  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  shall  restore  such 
works  of  art  which  have  do^^erlorated  or  be- 
come damaged:  to  provide  high  rtp.ndnrr!^  of 
architectural  design  and  sound  decoration 
for  Federal  public  buildings;  and  for  other 
purpo.<'e5;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  3764.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  L;\w  874, 
81st  Congress,  to  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  operate  schools  for  the  education  of 
children  whose  schools  are  cla'^ed  In  order 
to  avoid  compliance  with  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  3765.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815, 
81st  Congress,  relatlno;  to  school  construction 
In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities,  to  re- 
quire the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide schools  for  students  whose  schools  are 
maliciously  destroyed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  of  certain  financial 
transactions  and  administrative  practices  of 
labor  organizations  and  employers,  to  pre- 
vent abuses  In  the  adnainlstration  of 
trusteeships  by  labor  organizations,  to  pro- 
vide standards  with  respect  to  the  election 
of  OlEcers  of  labor  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  3767.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  fk) 
of  section  403  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foregn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H  R.  3768.  A    bill    to   protect   the   right   of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3769.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(a)  (1) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
Increase  the  national  minimum  wage  to 
»1.25  an  hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 
H  R.  3770.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  save 
historic  buildings  and  works  of  art  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  shall  restore  such 
worl:^  of  art  which  have  deteriorated  or  be- 
come damaged;  to  provide  high  standards  of 
architectural  design  and  decoration  for  Fed- 
eral public  buildings;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  WEAVER: 

H.R.  3771.  A  bill  to  promote  television 
reception  to  small  communities  and  to  rural 
and  laolated  areas  by  estJiblishlng  a  Com- 
munity Television  Bureau  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  waiving 
the  requirement  for  c»nstructlon  permits 
for  very  high  frequency  booster  stations  In 
operation  on  or  before  December  30.  1958. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  WHARTON: 
HR.  3772  A  bill  to  protect  the  rtght  of 
the  blind  to  aetf-expresslon  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HH  3773.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  to  minimize 
th3  competitive  advantnge  which  Govern- 
ment-owned reservoir  projects  have  In  the 
sale  of  electric  power  and  enerp-y  over  pri- 
vately owned  facilities,  by  providing  for  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made  by  such 
reservoir  prolects,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Ey  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HR  3774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
Un;t"d  Stites  Code  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
rcinry  ot  the  Interior  shall  approve  the 
acqui.'-ition  of  certain  lands  of  national  his- 
toricM!  ri'.:;nilieance  or  of  Intercyt  therein,  for 
highway  purposes;  and  to  insure  that  h:gh- 
way  plans  are  developed  with  due  rc:,',ird 
to  cominuiiity  planning;  to  the  Committee 
oil  Pu'l:c  Works. 

Bv  Mr    WOLF: 
H  R  3775    A   bill   to  extend   the   induction 
p!ovi=ions  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
a-id    S'^r\  toe    Ac*:    the   prculsions   of    the   act 
of    August    3,     1950,    suspending    personnel 
strengihs    of    the    Armed    Forc<.';;    and    the 
Dependents   Assistance   Act   of    1960;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
H  J  lies.  198    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V    Fleming 
as  citiaen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the   SmithsoJilan    Institution;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Hcu'ie  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FLYNN: 
H.J  Res   199    Joint  resoltJtlon  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the    Conrtltution     of     the 
United    States    relative    to    equal    rights    for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  ou  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HOE\'EN: 
H  J  Res.  2C0.  Joln„    resolution    to    permit 
the  use  of  food  for  peace;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  201.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TELLER : 
H.J.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Prciident  to  proclaim  annually  the  first' 
week  of  March  as  National  Dress  Right  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  McGOVERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  60.  Concurrent   resolution   ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
American  people  must  more  fully  and  com- 
pletely employ  the  plentiful  resources  of  the 
American   farmer  to  enhance   the   standard 
of  living  throughout  the  free  world   and  to 
bolster  the  pplltical  and  economic  stability 
of  those  nations  which  have  embarked  upon 
programs  of   economic  construction;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
H.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  cited 
as  the  "Food  for  Peace  Resolution";   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.  Con.  Res.  82.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  authorize 
and  modify  rules  concerning  VHP-TV  booster 
stations:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.   BRXEDINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  63.  Concurrent   resolution   ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
American  people  must  more  fully  and  com- 
pletely employ  the  plentiful  resources  of  the 
American  farmer  to  enhance  the  standard  of 
livini?    throu^^hcrut    the    free    world    and    to 
bolster  the   political   and   economic  stability 
of  those  nations  which  have  embarked  upon 
programs   of   economic   construction;    to   liie 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.  Con  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution   au- 
thonzlnR  the  prlntin(»  of  additional  ccplcs  of 
House  D  icunient  Nj.  234.  8lth  Congress,  en- 
titled   The  Pra.e.'  Room  in  the  U.S.  Cai)ltoi"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administrat.on. 
By   Mr.    FULTON: 
H  Con.  Res  65.  Concurrent    resolution    es- 
tabli.  hing  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Mattersi  to  the  Cmmiitee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.   HAYS: 
H  C».n.  lies  C3.  Concurrent    resolution    es- 
tabll^hinR  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    JOH.\.-ON  of  W.sconMn: 
H.  Con   rtes,  67.  Concurrent    resolution    ex- 
prc:i.si:ii;  the  sense  of   the  Conpress  that  the 
American  people  must  more  fully  and  com- 
pletely employ  the  plentiful  resources  of  the 
American  fanner  to  enhance  the  standard  of 
living  through'jut  the  free  world  and  to  bol- 
ster the  pol. Ileal  ai:d  economic  stability  of 
thi.se    nnilons    which    have    embarked    upon 
programs   of   economic  construction;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McDO.VELL: 
H^Coa   Res  68.  Concurrent    resolution    ex- 
prering  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  tiie 
American  people  must   more  fully  and  com- 
pletely einpUy  the  plentiful  resources  of  the 
American  farmer  to  enhance  the  standard  of 
living  thruu-rhout  the  free  world  and  to  bol- 
ster   the   political   and   economic  stability   of 
those    nations    which    have   embarked    upon 
programs  of  economic   construction;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McC.INLEY: 
H.    Con.    Res.  69.  Concurrent      resolution 
cited  as  the  "Pood  for  Peace  Resolution";  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
H  Con   Res  70.  Concurrent    resolution    fa- 
voring    the     operation     of     VHP     telrvtsion 
booster   or   repeater    stations    under   certain 
conditions;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    WOLF: 
H  Con.  Res  71.  Concurrent    resolution     to 
establish    a    joint    congrersional    committee 
to   conduct   an    investigation    and    study    of 
the    alternatives     to    conscription;     to     the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  Res.  146.  Resolution    authorizing   addi- 
tional copies   for   use  of   the  Committee  on 
Interior   and    Insular    Affairs    of   committee 
print  entitled  "Present  Relations  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  to   the  American   Indian"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.  Res.  146.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for    the   expenses   of    the   lnvestlp;atlona  au- 
thorized   by    House   Resolution    130:    to   the 
Committee   on    House   Administration. 
By  Mr.  BARDEN: 
H  Res.  147.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct certain  studies  and  investlaatlons  com- 
ing within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  148.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 147;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H  Res.  149.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
study  and  investigate  the  dlspooltlon  of  cer- 
tain Federal  funds;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXIT.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FOGARTTT:  Memorial  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
memorializing  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  Incorporate  the  principle  of  reinsurance 
as  a  means  of  enabling  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  Its  proper  responsibility  In 
equalizing  the  burden  of  financing  the  em- 
ployment security  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
Incorporate  the  principle  of  reinsurance  as 
a  means  of  enabling  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume  Its  proper  responsibility  in  equal- 
izing the  burden  of  financing  the  employ- 
ment security  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H.R  3776    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Wire- 
grass  Baseball  Association,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ANFUSO: 
H.R  3777.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Minoru 
Tanaka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3778    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Maria 
Glorgla  Rotolo  Sinatra;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H  R.  3779    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charles  F    Dillon,  deceased;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 
H.R.  3780.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Boris 
Draisin:  to  the  Coni^nlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  : 
H.R.  3781.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Anna  Loftls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  8ISK: 
H.R.  3782.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Willard  Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   BLATNIK: 
H.R  3783.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Peter 
Penovlch;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelines 
Cuacoe  Steinberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3785.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blanka 
Rrickovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H  R.  3786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Kit 
Ting  and  James  George  Balnter;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  3787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
ria Angeildou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HR.3788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Casmir 
Wodzisz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H  R.  3789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Preciollta 
V.    Corliss    (nee    Preciollta  Valera);    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  3790.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rose 
Mary    Romano;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  DELANET: 

H.R.  3791.  A  bill  to  admit  the  vessel  Pitta- 

Merritt  to  American  registry  and  to  permit 

Its   use   In   the  coastwise   trade   while   It   Is 

owned  by  Merrltt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.  of 


New  York;   to   the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3792.  A  blU  to  admit  the  vessel  John 
F.  Drews  to  American  registry  and  to  permit 
Its  use  In  the  coastwise  trade  while  It  Is 
owned  by  Merrltt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.  of 
New  York;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  3793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valerie 
Joyce  Douglas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zabel 
Tault  Soultanlan  (also  known  as  Mrs.  Zabel 
Tault  Sultanlan);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

HR.  3795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Pa^ano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 
Piazza,  doing  business  as  the  Northeastern 
Construction  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Al- 
berta S.  RozanEki;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  37S8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Nel- 
son; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soterios 
Mallios;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 

H  R.  3300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maud 
A.  Provoost;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcicry. 

Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.3801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
and  Lena  Stopnltsky;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelos 
Karydls  and  Maria  Karydls;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FIKO : 

H.R.  3803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Gargano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  3804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RosoUna 
Cluferri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 

H.R.  3805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Religiosa 
Lulgia  Frlzzo,  Religiosa  Vittoria  Garzonl, 
Religiosa  Maria  Ramus,  Religiosa  Ines  Per- 
rarlo,  and  Religiosa  Roberta  Ciccone;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.R.  3806.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Psychos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HlIBERT: 

H.R.  3807.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Anna 
Grazloli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORAN: 

H.R.  3808.  A   bill   to   authorize   the   award 
of  a  medal  to  Hugh  Herndon,  Jr.,  and,  post- 
humously, to  Clyde  Pangborn;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By    Mr.   LIPSCOMB: 

HR  3809.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerard 
De  Haan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  3810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  2,806,656,  Issued  Septem- 
ber 17,  1957.  relating  to  a  railroad  rail  of 
Improved  strength  and  safety;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R  3811.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Gregorlante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.R.  3812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Tin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3813.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glanbat- 
tlsta  Orofiso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

HR. 3814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellsa  Ona 
Manlapig  Destajo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R  3815.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Te-Shao 
Wang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  3816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mukhtar 
Mohammed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  San- 
tiago Savedra  Calza;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3818.  A  bin  for  the  relief  o:  Mar  Man 
Li  and  his  wife.  Mar  Wong  Li  Sher;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dominga 
Recacho,  a  minor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3820.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Guiseppe  Lavagnlno  and  his  wife  Caterlna 
Cirelll  Lavagnino;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLIVER: 

H.R.  3B21.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasillkl 
KatsouH:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavroula 
Katsouli  and  Lela  Katsouli;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAO: 

HR.  3823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nunzlo 
Spalla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  QUIGLEY: 

HR.3824.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Grace  C. 
Ream;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juuiciary. 
ByMr.  RIEHLMAN: 

H.R.  3825.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ccrr'on 
D.    Hoople,   Dr.    David    W.    Brewer,    and    the 
estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Irl  H.  Blalsdell;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO : 

H.R.  3826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llna  Maria 
Pagnutti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs,  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  3827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  P. 
Wilczynski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.SAUND: 

H.R.  3828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tarsem 
Singh  Sihota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3829.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlna  G.  Glanlbas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mrs.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  3830.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   H.    M. 
Cooper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B»4r.  TAYLOR: 

HR.3831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Chan  Chu  (nee  Yln-Lun  Chan) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

HR.3832.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Swaml 
Shlvananda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

Bv  Mr.  WITHROW : 

H.R.  3833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Get; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

53.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  of  Renovo,  Pa., 
railroad  pensioners  urging  the  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  providing  for  a  10-percent  In- 
crease In  retirement  pensions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

54.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  pres- 
ident. Midwest  Furniture  Co.,  Hot  Springs, 
8.  Dak.,  relative  to  requesting  that  the  oper- 
ation of  the  booster  station  In  Hot  Springs. 
S.  Dak.,  t>e  continued;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce. 

55.  Also,  petition  of  Frank  C.  Salran  and 
others.  Mechanics ville,  Md.,  sincerely  re- 
questing that  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  not  be  abolished  as  a 
standing  committee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

56.  Also,  petition  of  the  county  clerk  of 
Kauai,  Llhue,  Kauai,  TM.,  requestlrxg  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  in  1959;  to  the  Ccmmittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Liberalization  of  tbc  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1959 

Mr.  KOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  an  reintroducing  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  some  liberalization  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  bill  is  a  package  bill,  and  provides 
for  three  major  changes  in  the  act. 

The  first  revision  is  the  removal  of  the 
present  limitation  of  $1,200  per  annum 
en  outside  income  that  can  be  earned  by 
those  individuals  who  are  receiving  so- 
cial security  benefits.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  con- 
tinued tojrise,  and  It  is  practically  im- 
possible for  our  older  citizens  to  live 
comfortably  and  securely  solely  on  the 
amounts  they  receive  from  social  se- 
curity. Over  the  years  with  such  in- 
creased living  costs  whatever  savings 
they  might  have  been  able  to  accumu- 
late have  been  utilized  for  variovis  rea- 
sons, and  in  many  ca.<^es  tliey  find  them- 
selves dependent  to  seme  degree  on  rela- 
tives or  friends,  or  on  the  various  wel- 
fare agencies,  for  the  additional  help 
they  need.  To  remove  this  restriction 
on  the  amount  of  income  which  can  '■>€ 
earned  would  certainly  make  it  much 
easier  for  them  and  their  families. 

At  the  present  time  the  retirement  age 

for  men  under  the  Social  Security  Act  is 

65;    for  women  62.     Under   the  second 

provision    of    my    bill    this    wou'd    be 

changed.     Men    would    become    eligible 

for  full  retirement  benefits  at  the  age  of 

60;  and  women  would  be  entitled  to  full 

benefits  at  the  age  of  5i.    We  hear  much 

talk  today  of  early  retirement,  and  our 

older  workers  are  encouraged  to  retire 

as  soon  as  possible  to  make  way  for  the 

younger  employees.     This  could  be  an 

actual  reality  and  not  just  a  dream  if 

the   retirement    age   were   lowered   and 

the  benefits  liberalized.    The  lifespan  of 

the  individual  is  growing  longer  and  it 

Is  estimated  that  within  20  years  we  will 

have  over  20  million  Americans  over  the 

age  of  65.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 

Government   to  see   that   an   adequate 

program  for  the  care  of  these  citizens  is 

put  into  effect. 

The  final  section  of  the  bill  deals  with 
the  elimination  of  the  requirement  that 
a  person  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
50  before  he  can  become  eligible  for  dis- 
abilily  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Many  times  an  employee  is  injured 
and  di.«:abled  through  no  fault  of  his 
o.vn.  and  under  the  current  provisions 
must  wait  many  years  before  he  can 
collect  benefits.  This  proves  to  be  a 
hardship  for  him  and  his  family.  My 
bill  would  permit  such  an  employee  to 
file  immediately  for  benefits  to  which  he 
is  rightfully  entitled,  thus  assisting  him 
in  some  measure  to  contribute  to   the 


support  of  his  dependents,  and  prevent- 
ing his  absolute  dependency  on  others. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  must  look 
to  the  welfare  of  all  our  citizens  whether 
they  are  young  or  old,  able  or  disabled. 
If  it  is  necessary-  to  revise  some  of  our 
programs  to  meet  the  challenge  of  U:e 
changing  times  then  this  we  must  do, 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  every  possible  consideration  to  the 
enactment  of  my  bill. 


Piivate  Versiu  Public  Power:   A  Lessen 
in  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1959 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  ?lim 
margin  of  two  votes,  a  public  power  at 
an  estimated  co.-t  of  S575  million  was 
scuttled  18  month.s  ago  in  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In.sular  AfTairs.  There 
i.s  little  doubt  that  aopioval  of  this  legis- 
lation in  committee  would  have  resulted 
in  fmrJ  pa.ssage  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  refer,  of  course,  to  tlic  con- 
troversial hiph  Hells  Canycn  project. 

Now,  after  a  relatively  brief  lapse  of 
time,  we  should  take  inventory  of  junt 
what  has  happened,  for  certainly  there  is 
a  les.^on  to  be  learned  by  tho-^e  who  are 
inclmcd  toward  Federal  spending  versus 
free  enterprise. 

I  personally  take  pride  in  Uie  vote  that 
I  cast  ajainst  this  proposed  half  billion 
dollar-plus  project  in  the  face  of  what 
has  since  transiHred.  The  Idaho  Power 
Co.  as  you  know,  took  on  the  job  as  a 
private  enterprise.  Now  let  us  look  at 
the  situation  as  it  now  stands. 

The  first  of  three  dams  has  been  cooi- 
pleted.  At  Brownlee,  just  2  weeks  ago, 
the  fourth  generating  unit  in  the  power- 
producing  facilities  of  this  project  was 
placed  "on  the  line"  and  is  now  furnish- 
ing 360,000  kilowatts  of  electric  energy 
to  serve  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Not  only 
does  this  constitute  a  major  milestone  of 
progress,  but  it  stands  as  evidence  that 
costly  Government  programs  which  can 
be  handled  by  private  enterprise  should 
be  discouraged  at  every  opportunity. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  fought 
to  put  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
power  business  at  a  tremendous  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation.  Several 
efforts  were  made  from  1949  until  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  When  it  failed,  and  while 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  was  proceeding  with 
the  Job.  the  taxpayers  of  my  State  of 
Illinois  alone  were  saved  exactly  $38,023,- 
620,  their  share  of  the  estimated  original 
cost. 

Brownlee  Dam  Is  now  the  second  high- 
est rockfill  dam  in  the  world  and  takes 
its  place  among  the  major  power- 
producing  installations  in  the  Northwest. 
Construction  is  now  proceeding  vigor- 


ously at  Oxbow  Dam,  second  unit  of  the 
development  au\d  preliminary  work  has 
already  been  started  on  the  third  unit. 

The  Idaho  Power  Co.'s  total  invest- 
ment in  its  three-dam  development  was 
approximately  $110  million  as  of  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  Power  produc- 
tion equipment  on  special  order  totals 
several  more  milhon^  of  dollais.  Total 
co.<t  of  the  entue  project  will  be  about 
$164  milhon.  In  addition  to  generating 
tax  revenues  of  $10  million  annually  for 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, the  development  Is  providing  sub- 
stantial public  benefiu  in  the  way  of 
fl.od  control,  navij;atian,  fish  conserva- 
tion, and  recreation. 

Tlio  first  of  two  upstream  migrant-fish 
facihties  is  In  operation  and  the  second 
will  be  completed  by  March  1.  Concrete 
placement  for  Uie  Oregon  side  spillway 
is  nrnnng  completion.  The  embank- 
ment's inipfivious  clay  core  and  down- 
stream rockfill  section  are  imder  con- 
struction. Excavation  of  two  power 
tunni'ls  starts  next  month.  Nearly 
230.000-volt  tran  mission  lines  to  carry 
the  developments  electricity  into  the 
Northwest  power  pool  are  either  com- 
pleted or  under  construction. 

Just  as  the  crocodile  tears  of  public 
power  pressure  groups  trickled  into  the 
waters  of  the  Snake  River  and  disap- 
peared, so  liave  the  ill-conceived  argu- 
ments for  the  Federal  project  been 
washed  away  by  what  has  been  achieved 
without  astronomical  .Government 
spending  !n  this  iiistance. 

Not  only  will  the  full  capacity  be 
made  available  several  years  sooner 
than  if  the  Federal  Government  had 
done  the  job,  but  it  will  be  completed 
at  a  cost  far  less  than  If  Uncle  Sam 
had  taken  on  the  responsibility.  Public 
interests  will  be  served  better  as  the  pri- 
vate operation  flourishes.  Instead  of 
spending  tax  moneys  it  will  bring  in 
revenue.  Yes.  the  high  Hells  Canyon 
story  is  a  case  in  point. 

And  It  brin<?s  to  mind,  too,  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  100  years  ago 
said: 

The  le^Tltlmate  object  of  government  !■  to 
do  for  a  community  of  peopl*  whaterer  they 
need  to  have  ck>ne.  but  cannot  do  for  them- 
selve*  In  their  separate  and  IndivkluRl  ca- 
pacltle.s.  In  all  that  people  can  do  for 
themselves,  government  ought  not  Inter- 
fere. 

There  an?  many  good  citizens  who  ap- 
parently have  yet  to  learn  that  Federal 
spending  for  projects  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  free  enterprise  is  basi- 
cally wrong.  From  this  lesson,  we  learn, 
too.  that  the  Fc'  -al  Government  in- 
variably spends  far  more  to  do  the  same 
job  than  it  costs  private  industry  or 
local  government.  Will  we  ever  learn 
that  we  cannot  continue  merrily  along 
the  road  to  coddling  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  so  many  areas  of  our 
national  life?  The  folks  who  think  that 
they  are  getting  something  for  nothing 
because  Uncle  Sam  takes  over  the  re- 
sponsibility are  either  misinformed,  too 
frequently,  or  they  simply  will  not  face 


the  facts  of  life.  In  the  first  place,  dol- 
lars spent  at  a  Federal  level  shrink  from 
25  to  35  percent  through  administrative 
costs.  And  an  additional  loss  occurs 
through  the  tremendous  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt. 

From  all  this,  we  will  do  well  to  learn 
and  practice  prudence.  Perhaps  we 
need  some  other  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  our  spending  activities  in 
Washington  than  the  superficial  bene- 
fit of  transferring  responsibilities  to  the 
Federal  Government  which  do  not  be- 
long with  It.  Instead,  perhaps  we  can 
develop  a  demand  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  elected  representa- 
tives by  the  electorate  in  this  way. 

Yes,  it  will  be  a  great  day  for  this  Na- 
tion when  political  popularity  contests 
are  not  won  by  pork  barreling,  especial- 
ly when  it  Involves  deficit  spending. 


tage  of  ttielr  veterans'  benefits,  bestowed 
upon  them  by  law  for  their  service  to 
our  Nation. 

For  example,  I  am  Informed  that  in 
Warren  County.  Ind.,  where  there  is  a 
veteran  population  of  790.  no  guaran- 
teed loans  have  been  made  and  abso- 
lutely no  direct  loans.  I  might  add  that 
the  entire  county  is  eligible  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  direct  loan  fi- 
nancing. 

Surely,  the  Hou.se  Veterans'  Afifairs 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  want  to  cu:t  to  ease,  if 
not  totally  correct,  the  home-purchase 
inequity  placed  upon  the  veterans  of 
this  country's  rural  areas. 


A  BUI  To  Expand  I'ae  Veterans*  AdiJa- 
ittration  Direct  Loan  Pro-am 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  WAMPLER 

or  iNriANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'       Thursday.  January  19.  1959 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  on 
Tuesday.  January  27.  1959.  I  introduced 
the  bill.  H.R.  3513.  which  would  expand 
the  veterans"  direct  loan  program  by 
$150  million  thereby  permitting  the 
Veterans'  Administration  possibly  to 
make  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  addi- 
tional 15,000  loans.  I  understand  that 
this  increment  in  direct  loan  authority 
would  make  it  possible  for  veterans' 
home  loan  applications  to  be  processed 
on  a  current  basis. 

My  bill  is  similar  to  other  measures 
currently  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  feel  that  find- 
ing a  solution  to  the  veterans'  hoaie 
loan  financing  problem,  particularly  in 
the  rural  areas  where  private  money 
is  not  readily  available,  is  of  signal  Im- 
portance. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's direct  loan  program,  the 
Nation's  veterans,  and  those  veterans  in 
the  Sixth  District  of  Indiana,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  reiM-esent,  would  have 
received  fewer  loans  than  they  have. 
And,  although  I  find  that  \n  the  State 
of  Indiana  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  made  approximately  400  direct 
home  loans  in  a  period  of  less  than  9 
months,  there  are,  at  present,  1.312 
Indiana  veterans  waiting  for  such  a 
loan;  and,  imlese  they  get  a  direct  loan, 
they  will  be  imable  to  buy  a  home. 

The  fact  that  these  1,000-plus  vet- 
erans in  the  State  of  Indiana  have  not 
been  able  to  find  private  financing  has 
prompted  me  to  introduce  the  measure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  urge  that  it  be  fa- 
vorably considered  by  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  I  am  genu- 
inely Interested  in  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  allow  these  Indiana  veterans, 
living  predominantly  in  rural  areas, 
small  cities  and  towns,  to  take  advan- 


The  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  Auto- 
motive Excise  Taxes 


e::tension  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  A.  KNOX 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1959 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  my  ccUeagues  that  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  providing 
for  the  dual  purpose  of  first,  strengthen- 
ing the  solvency  of  the  highway  ti'ust 
fund;  and.  second,  reducing  to  5  per- 
cent the  Federal  excise  taxes  applicable 
to  automotive  vehicles  and  parts  and  ac- 
cessories. In  order  that  all  of  you  will  be 
familiar  with  the  objectives  of  my  bill 
I  am  including  in  my  remarks  the  follow- 
ing news  release  I  have  made  on  this 
very  important  subject; 

Con|n"e8«man  Vktoh  A.  Knox.  Republican, 
at  Michlgaa.  today  announced  Introduction 
of  le^Elatlon  providliig  for  the  du?U  purporo 
of  (1)  Btrengthenlng  the  solvency  of  the 
highway  truBt  fund;  and  (2)  reducing  to  5 
percent  the  Federal  excise  taxes  applicable 
to  automotive  vehicles  and  parts  and  ac- 
cessories. In  addition.  Knox's  bill  would 
ultimately  repeal  these  excises.  The  pres- 
ent rate  of  tax  applicable  to  automotive  ve- 
hicles Ifi  10  percent  and  In  the  case  of  auto- 
mottve  parts  and  accessories  It  Is  8  percent. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  rate  re- 
duction to  5  percent  would  be  retroactively 
eff?ct1ve  to  sales  occurring  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1959.  This  retroactive  date  would  as- 
sure that  the  benefits  of  the  tax  reduction 
would  be  available  to  corLsumers  purchasing 
automotive  rchlcles  or  parts  on  or  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Congressman  Knox 
stated  that  In  addition  to  Immediate  tax 
reduction  his  proposal  would  also  provide 
(1)  that  the  funds  collected  from  these  re- 
duced tax  rates  would  be  entirely  earmarked 
for  the  highway  trust  fund  beginning  with 
calendar  year  1959;  and  (2)  that  the  reduced 
rates  would  be  repealed  outright  on  July  1. 
1972,  at  the  conclUblon  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program. 

In  summary  form  the  excise  tax  reductions 
that  would  be  effective  beginning  January  1, 
1969.  and  the  revenue  additions  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  from  earmarking  for 
fiscal  years  1959  and  1960  that  would  result 
from  the  bill  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  present  10  percent  tax  on  passenger 
automobUes  would  be  reduced  to  5  percent. 
The  additional  revenue  to  the  highway  trtist 
fund  from  earmarking  would  be  $265  million 
in  fiscal  year  1959  and  $625  million  in  fiscal 
year  1900. 


2.  The  present  10  percent  tax  on  automo- 
tive trucks,  buses,  and  trailers  would  be 
reduced  to  5  percent.  This  would  have  no 
effect  on  trust  fund  receipts  because  one-half 
of  the  preeent  10  percent  tax  is  already  ear- 
marked for  this  purpose. 

3.  The  present  8  percent  t*x  on  parts  and 
accessories  would  be  reduced  to  5  percent. 
The  increased  liighway  trust  fund  revenues 
resulting  from  the  earmarking  of  the  parts 
and  accsssories  tax  would  be  $50  million  in 
fiscal  ye.ir  1959  and  $100  minion  in  fiscal 
year  19GD. 

Total  additions  to  th«  highway  trust  fund 
would  be  $315  million  for  fiscal  year  1959  and 
S725  miUion  for  fecal  year  1960.  Under  the 
Knox  proposal  the  revenues  resulting  from 
the  earm.^rking  of  these  tax  sources  would 
continue  to  augment  the  trust  fund  receipts 
for  the  durr.tion  of  the  present  highway  pro- 
gram and  the  taxes  would  be  repealed  out- 
right effective  July  1, 1572. 

Congreesman  Knox  stated  that  one  of  his 
objectives  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  ^as 
to  achlere  the  meritorious  result  of  imme- 
diate reduction  In  automotive  costs  imposed 
on  the  American  people.  At  the  saipe  time 
he  would  bolster  the  economic  strength  of 
the  automobile  industry  which  is  such  an 
Importrsnt  factor  In  determining  the  level 
of  overall  national  pro.-jperlty. 

Another  Important  objective  In  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  legislation,  according  to  Con- 
gressman Knox,  was  his  desire  to  provide  a 
feasible  alternati\-e  to  the  budget  message 
proposal  to  increase  highway  trust  fund  rev- 
enues by  imposing  an  additional  IV2  cents 
per  gallon  tax  on  gasoline.  Mr.  Knox  stated 
that  by  providing  an  alternative  solution  to 
the  possible  need  for  added  revenues  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  he  was  giving  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  opportunity 
to  express  a  preference  for  the  i>ossible  solu- 
tion desired — either  higher  motoring  taxes; 
or  lower  highway  taxes  better  used. 

The  Michigan  legislator  stated  that  while 
the  automobUe  industry  had  sustained  a 
promising  start  toward  a  more  favorable  year 
in  1959.  he  favored  the  Immediate  reduction 
and  ultimate  repeal  of  the  automotive  ex- 
cises so  as  to  remove  the  depressing  long- 
run  effect  that  the  onerous  Federal  exciEC 
taxes  bave  hAd  on  the  InduEtry.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  1  mUlion 
workers  look  for  their  employment  in  indus- 
trial plants  producing  automotive  vehicles, 
parts  and  tires  and  that  9  million  more  In- 
dividuate look  for  their  employment  to  other 
phases  of  highway  transpwrtatlon.  Added 
reason  for  a  strong  autooQOtive  industry  Is 
found  in  the  fact  that  one  of  every  seven  per- 
sons works  in  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
service,  or  u«e  of  motor  Tehtcles. 

In  demonstrating  the  benefits  that  would 
be  realised  by  industries  Mrring  as  material 
suppliers  to  the  autooaoblle  Industry  Mr. 
Knox  set  forth  the  facta  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  motor  Tefaicles  and  parts  buy  23 
percent  of  all  steel.  AG  percent  of  aU  plate 
glass,  72  percent  off  all  npholstery  leather, 
41  percent  of  aU  lead.  28  percent  of  all  zinc, 
and  10  peroexit  of  all  copper  aokl  In  the  United 
States. 

Congressman  Knox  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  another  reason  supporting  his  pro- 
posed excise  tax  reduction  on  automobiles 
and  equipment  can  be  fotmd  In  other  reduc- 
tions of  Korean  war  excise  taxes  that  have 
occurred  since  the  termination  of  that  con- 
flict. Mr.  Knox  stated  that  the  excises  ap- 
plicable to  automotive  products  are  virtu- 
ally the  only  rates  on  any  major  products 
that  have  not  been  substantially  reduced  in 
the   Intervening  period. 

CongresETnan  Knox  pointed  cut  that  while 
the  enactment  of  his  legislative  proposal 
would  tend  to  reduce  highway  user  taxes 
presently  going  Into  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury,  the  American  public  Is  already 
overburdened  with  taxes,  taxes  of  every 
variety.     He  stated  the  need  for  additional 
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highway  funds  should  be  met  by  greater 
utilization  of  taxes  presently  collected  from 
highway  use  sources  and  not  In  higher  dls- 
crlmtnatory  taxes.  He  also  stated  that,  con- 
sistent with  his  past  position  In  advocating 
Government  economy,  he  expected  to  con- 
tinue his  support  of  Government  economy  In 
more  than  sufficient  measure  to  offset  any 
general  fund  revenue  reduction  resulting 
from  his  blU. 


Help  for  School  ConstrncHon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1959 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  January  22.  1959,  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  headlined 
"Agency  Works  on  New  Plan  To  Spur 
School  Building — Uncle  Sam  Would  Help 
Local  Units  Pay  Debt  Interest.  Not  Con- 
struction'Bills." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  this  news  story,  my  press  re- 
lease of  the  same  date,  in  which  I  point 
out  that  the  administration's  school-aid 
proposal,  as  leaked  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  designed  to  help  bankers 
rather  than  schoolchildren  or  school- 
teachers, and  that  it  shifts  the  cost  to 
future  years  so  the  administration  will 
not  have  to  account  for  the  expenditures 
during  its  remaining  2  years. 

Tliis  administration  proposal.  I  regret 
to  say.  bears  no  relationship  to  the  reali- 
ties of  educational  needs. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Agency  Works  on  New  Plan  To  Spxtr  School 
BtriLDiNG — Uncle  Sam  Would  Help  Local 
Units  Pat  Debt  Interest.  Not  Construc- 
tion Bills — Federal  Share  Still  Question 

(By  James  A.  Reynolds) 
Washington. — Administration  officials  are 
trying  to  draft  a  new  program  to  stimulate 
school  construction  that  would  not  Involve 
Federal  sharing  of  building  costs. 

In.stead.  It  would  empower  Uncle  Sam  to 
pay  part  of  a  local  school  district's  debt  serv- 
ice load — the  Interest  on  money  the  district 
borrowed  to  finance  construction  of  new 
classrooms.  Earlier  administration  ald-to- 
educatlon  proposals  Included  outright  Fed- 
eral  grants  for  school  building. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment officials  hope  the  new  approach  will 
appeal  to  White  House  budget  balancers. 
They  figure  no  Federal  outlays  would  be  re- 
quired until  mld-1960.  at  the  earliest.  School 
districts,  they  argue,  would  need  a  few 
months  to  float  new  building  bonds,  and  a 
year  would  pass  before  the  first  interest  on 
the  new  bonds  would  come  due. 

WOULD    NOT    AFTECT    NEW    BUDGET 

Thus,  the  new  plan  would  not  unbalance 
the  administration's  $77  billion  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  starts  July  1.  However, 
Federal  payments  might  run  high  In  later 
years. 

To  get  an  Idea  how  big  the  Federal  program 
might  grow,  consider  the  size  of  the  present 
and  future  school  district  debt  service  bur- 
den. Federal  officials  estimate  the  local  dis- 
tricts have  obligated  themselves  to  pay  $6.5 


billion  In  Interest  on  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal borrowed  to  finance  classroom  con- 
struction. Within  the  next  decade.  It's  esti- 
mated, the  districts  must  add  another  $6.5 
billion  to  their  debt  service  burden  if  they 
hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  new 
classrooms. 

But  the  Federal  agency's  planners  are  not 
proposing  that  Unc:.e  Sam  take  over  all  of 
this  load.  The  question  of  how  big  a  share 
the  United  States  should  accept  and  for  how 
long  Is,  In  fact,  the  toughest  problem  facing 
the  bill  drafters. 

Some  officials  think  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
school  districts  should  split  the  future  debt 
service  payments  50  50,  while  others  believe 
the  States  should  asf  ume  part  of  the  burden. 
Only  a  few  States  at  present  help  local  school 
districts  pay  interest  on  their  construction 
bonds,  and  In  these  cases  the  State  share  is 
small. 

LENGTH    or    PROGRAM 

Omcials  doubt  the  administration  will  go 
so  far  as  to  propose  that  Uncle  Sam  help 
carry  the  debt  service  load  for  a  bond  Issue's 
full  term,  which  frequently  runs  for  20  to 
40  \ears.  It's  more  likely,  they  say.  that  the 
program  would  run  for  only  the  next  5  or 
10  years — the  period  when  they  figure  most 
building  would  have  to  be  done,  adding  tu 
the  chore  of  carrying  the  present  debt. 

The  new  approach.  Health.  Education.  Wel- 
fare officials  believe,  would  stimulate  school 
building  in  two  ways.  Districts  theoretically 
would  find  it  easier  to  borrow  money — that 
Is.  sell  bond  Issues — if  they  could  show  that 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  would 
be  responsible  for  meeting  part  of  the  inter- 
est payments. 

Moreover,  they  flpure  many  districts  that 
are  already  heavily  tn  debt  might  be  encour- 
aged to  take  on  still  more  In  an  effort  to 
overcome  classroom  shorta'^es  if  some  of  the 
worry  over  the  cost  of  future  borrowings 
were  shared  by  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

Currently,  officials  are  studying  the  new 
scheme  only  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  construction  But  If  it's  tried  and 
works,  they  add.  it  might  later  be  used  to 
stimulate  construction  of  college  classrooms. 
The  Federal  Government  already  offers  low- 
rate  loans  for  the  construction  of  college 
housing,  but  is  not  seeking  any  new  funds 
for  this  program  for  fiscal  1960. 

NEW    APPROACH    FOR    ADMINISTRATION 

If  It  were  adopted,  the  new  approach 
would  mark  a  major  change  in  administra- 
tion thinking  on  school  construction.  Twice 
before.  President  Eijenhower  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  up  to  $2  billion  of  Federal  aid  to 
States  over  a  4-year  period  to  spur  building 
of  new  classrooms.  Both  times  the  program 
failed  to  pass  when  It  got  snarled  In  a  con- 
gressional fight  over  civil  rights.  Last  year, 
the  administration  dropped  its  school  con- 
struction efforts,  and  Instead  concentrated 
on  winning  legislation  to  step  up  science 
and  engineering  education. 

This  year,  many  Democrats  are  expected 
to  line  up  behind  an  ald-to-educatlon  meas- 
ure sponsored  by  two  Montana  Democrats. 
Senator  Murray  and  Representative  Metcalf. 
They  propose  Federal  grants  to  States,  based 
on  each  State's  school-age  population,  for 
school  buildings  or  teachers'  salaries.  If  the 
Federal  payment  was  fixed  at  $25  per  child, 
the  program  might  cost  $1.1   billion  a  year. 

The  National  Edxicatlon  A.ssoclation  cur- 
rently favors  the  Murray-Metcalf  approach, 
but  N.E.A.  officials  decline  to  say  how  they'd 
view  the  Health.  Education  officials'  plan. 


ministration  won't  have  to  Recount  for  the 
expenditures  during  lU  remaining  2  years. 
"The  administration  proposal  beftrs  no 
relationship  to  the  realities  of  educational 
needs. 

"The  administration  would  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  part  of  a  local  school 
district's  debt  service  load.  According  to 
the  Journal: 

"  'Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment officials  hope  the  new  approach  will 
appeal  to  White  House  budget  balancers. 
They  figure  no  Federal  outlays  would  be  re- 
quired until  mld-1960.  at  the  earliest.  Thu« 
the  new  plan  would  not  unbalance  the  ad- 
ministration's $77  billion  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  which  starts  July  1.  However.  Fed- 
eral payments  might  run  high  in  later 
years.' 

"In  other  words,  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration does  not  care  If  the  Federal  budeet 
is  unbalanced,  provided  it  will  be  the  bud* 
get  of  the  succeeding  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. Furthermore,  the  bankers  who 
have  done  so  well  under  Eisenhower  want 
this  program  so  the  succeeding  Democratic 
administration  will  have  to  continue  paying 
them  high  Republican  interest  rates.  I 
Imagine  administration  officials  and  their 
big  business  friends  stayed  late  at  the  club 
several  evenings  cooking  up  this  bit  of 
mockery. 

"It  Is  also  evident  that  the  advice  of  peo- 
ple who  know  educational  needs  was  disre- 
garded. The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  stated  his  view  that 
teacher  salaries  should  be  doubled.  To  do 
this  would  require  approximately  $6  billion 
annually.  According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  It  would  require  about  $6.4  bil- 
lion to  construct  the  more  than  135,000 
classrooms  needed  Just  to  meet  prcaaat 
needs. 

"S.  2  which  30  Senators  Joined  me  In  In- 
troducing, would  permit  a  start  on  meeting 
this  great  need,  by  authorizing  grants  to 
the  States  to  be  used  for  classroom  con- 
struction or  teacher  sivlaxles  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these  two  purposes,  as  each  State 
sees  fit. 

"I  would  suggest  to  the  administration 
that  in  preparation  for  forthcoming  hear- 
ings by  the  Education  Subcommittee  it  be- 
gin to  consider  the  needs  of  education 
rather  than  the  desires  of  bankers,  and  the 
relative  financial  condition  of  States  and 
local  school  districts  as  compared  with  the 
Federal  Government.  From  1948  to  1957 
our  national  debt  Increased  from  $252  bil- 
lion to  $270  billion,  but  our  national  in- 
come Increased  from  $223.5  billion  to  $364 
billion.  We  as  a  nation  are  like  the  man 
who  10  years  ago  bought  a  house  with  a 
$6,000  mortgage  when  he  made  $5,000  a 
year.  He  recently  bought  a  bigger  house 
which  had  a  $7,000  mortgage:  however,  his 
salary  is  now  more  than  $8,000  a  year.  He 
obviously  is  now  in  a  much  better  position 
to  pay  for  his  new  house. 

"And  he  certainly  is  in  a  better  position 
than  the  man  who,  like  many  local  school 
districts.  Is  In  debt  so  far.  according  to  his 
ability  to  pay,  that  tlie  banker  waves  hlm 
out  the  door." 


Senator  James  E.  Murray,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee  today 
made  the  following  statement: 

"The  administration's  school  aid  proposal, 
which  was  leaked  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
today  is  designed  to  help  bankers  rather 
than  schoolchildren  or  schoolteachers.  It 
shifts   the  cost  to   future  years  so   the  ad- 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  good  tele- 
vision is  one  of  the  rare  and  occasional 
free  gifts  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 


Last  evening  on  the  Columbia  Network 
"Show  of  the  Month"  the  television  pro- 
duction "What  Every  Woman  Knows," 
sponsored  by  Du  Pont  and  starring  Slo- 
Liian  McKenna.  was  a  superb  90-minute 
thow  with  temperate  advertising  inserts. 
This  was  followed  by  a  splendid  bit  of 
TV  journalism  in  a  production  entitled 
"Castro's  Revolution." 

ehows  of  this  type  would  dispel  any 
interest  in  pay  TV.    I 


Can  the  Republican  Elephant  Be  White- 
washed? 
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Thursday.  January  29,  1959 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
heart  of  the  farm  belt  at  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  last  week  some  very  plain  words 
were  spoken  by  leading  Republicans. 
The  chairman  of  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee.  Mr.  Meade  Alcorn,  and 
other  hish  officials  in  the  Republican 
Party  called  for  more  leadership  from 
the  White  House  and  also  a  statement 
of  principles  to  define  what  the  Republi- 
can Party  stands  for. 

The  Republican  leaders  cheered  loudly 
when  these  suggestions  were  made. 

At  the  Des  Moines  meeting,  it  was  re- 
ported that  Claude  Robinson  of  the  Opin- 
ion Research  Corp.  of  Princeton,  N.J.. 
stated  that  surveys  showed  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  siififering  from  politi- 
cal anemia  and  can  only  be  cured  by 
strong  medicine,  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
party  of  the  rich  and  privileged — the  up- 
percrust — whereas  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  regarded  as  the  paity  of  the  conunon 
man.  the  masses. 

It  was  further  rejxjrted  that  Mr.  Meade 
Alcorn  agreed  with  Robinson's  state- 
ments, and  Mr.  Alcorn  added : 

We  must  immediately  undertake  to  change 
the  false  Imcge  of  the  Republican  Party  as 
the  party  of  big  business,  the  party  of  the 
vested  interest,  and  so  on.  It's  lime  we 
snatched  off  the  big  business  false  face  that 
the  Democrats  placed  on  us  years  ago.  It's 
time  we  erased  the  dollar  signs  painted  on 
our  vests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  Party  can 
try  and  try  to  put  a  coat  of  whitewash 
over  its  elephant,  but  the  elephant  will 
still  look  as  though  it  were  made  of  gold. 

Many  years  ago  P.  T.  Barnum  adver- 
tised far  and  wide  that  he  had  imported 
a  white  elephant  which  he  would  present 
at  the  circus.  Mr.  Barnum  got  scores  of 
newspapermen  together  and  plied  them 
with  lots  of  liquor  before  he  brought 
them  out  to  view  his  white  elephant. 
One  of  the  journalists  who  never  took  a 
drink  caught  up  with  Mr.  Barnum.  how- 
ever, and  exposed  the  hoax  when  he 
scratched  off  some  of  the  white  paint 
with  his  fingernails.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  the  same  thing  will  happen  if 
the  Republican  Party  tries  to  whitewash 
its  elephant. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  great  courage  for 
Mr.  Alcorn  and  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  at  Des  Moines  to  speak  out 
so  forcefully,  and  to  demand  that  the 
White  House  provide  the  country  with 
some  leadership.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  Democrats  have  been  saying  for  6 
years,  but  it  takes  courage  for  a  Republi- 
can to  speak  up  and  confirm  what  we 
have  been  saying..  Yest€rday.  one  of 
our  newspaper  columnists  wrote  that 
tiiere  were  rumors  of  a  great  revolu- 
tionary movement  going  on:  Now  that 
Sherman  Adams  has  left  the  White 
House,  it  is  even  rumored  that  President 
Ei.senho\ver  will  seize  power. 

On  November  4.  1958,  an  election  was 
held.  The  voice  of  the  people  spoke. 
And  it  spoke  in  favor  of  action  rather 
than  drift,  leadership  in.stead  of  the  Al- 
phonse-and-Gaston  approach,  and  an 
end  to  the  part-time  attention  to  full- 
time  problems. 

We  Democrats  in  the  8Cth  Congress 
intend  to  provide  the  leadership  which 
the  people  of  our  country  demand  to 
carry  out  a  program  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  people.  And  then  in  1960  we  will 
restore  to  our  great  country  and  the 
free  world  the  leadership  on  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  which  we 
have  not  ."^een  since  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Harry  S.  Truman. 


corruption  not  only  on  the  part  of  labor 
leaders  but  also  by  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers. I  heartily  endorse  tliis  bill  and 
hope  it  will  soon  be  enacted. 


The  Administration's  Labor-Manaeement 
Proposals 
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Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration's labor-managment  pro- 
posals. I  am  particularly  happy  to  see 
that  provision  is  made  in  these  pro- 
posals for  the  regulation  of  union  trus- 
teeships. In  this  respect,  I  think  this 
bill  is  an  improvement  over  the  admin- 
istration's legislative  recommendations 
In  this  area  last  year. 

The  extensive  hearings  of  the  McClel- 
lan  committee  have  shown  that  one  of 
the  principal  means  by  which  a  few  un- 
scrupulous labor  leaders  have  grasped 
and  retained  tmfettcred  control  over  lo- 
cal unions  is  through  imposing  trustee- 
ships. There  are,  of  course,  times  when 
it  is  necessary  for  a  national  or  Inter- 
national union  to  assume  such  powers, 
but  there  is  never  any  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing a  trusteesliip  beyond  the  time 
necessary  to  put  the  local's  affairs  In 
order.  The  administration's  bill  makes 
adequate  provision  for  imposing  sucli 
control  under  proper  circumstances,  but 
it  also  provides  machinery  by  wliich  It 
may  be  terminated  if  improperly  im- 
posed or  contiiuied  beyond  the  time 
actually  needed. 

I  believe  the  provisions  the  President 
asks  will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing and  preventing  abuses  of  power  and 


Vskatary  Retveaent  SaTinss  Plans  for 
Self-Employed  Infividnals 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  again  introduced  legislation  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  volun- 
tary retirement  savings  plans  for  self- 
employed  individuals.  This  legislation, 
which  is  similar  to  the  measure  which  I 
introduced  last  session  and  identical 
with  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  29, 
1958,  would  permit  self-employed  indi- 
viduals to  take  a  current  deduction  for  a 
limited  amount  of  income  invested  in 
certain  types  of  retirement  annuity  or 
trust.  The  investments  would  be  treated 
as  ordinary  income  when  actually  re- 
ceived in  later  years.  This  legislation  is 
intended  to  achieve  a  greater  equality  of 
tax  treatment  between  self-employed 
persons  and  employees. 

Under  present  law,  a  corporation  can 
deduct  from  taxes  money  put  into  a 
qualified  employee  pension  plan  and  the 
employee  is  not  taxed  on  this  money  until 
he  actually  receives  the  retirement  in- 
come in  later  years. 

When  this  provision  was  made  in  our 
tax  law  in  1942.  the  millions  of  self- 
employed  persons  were  apparently  over- 
looked. These  self-employed  citizens 
are  denied  this  opportunity  to  defer 
taxes  on  retirement  savings. 

This  legislation  would  generally  app^ 
to  persons  who  are  subject  to  the  tax  on 
self-employment  Income — for  social- 
security  purposes.  This  would  include 
doctors,  barbers,  druggists,  farmers,  un- 
dertakers, lawyers,  accountants,  and 
other  self-employed  persons. 

The  bill  would  permit  self-employed 
persons  to  take  a  deduction  for  a  limited 
amount  of  income  which  they  voluntarily 
place  into  a  restricted  retir«nent  plan. 
This  deduction  is  in  general  limited  to  10 
percent  of  net  income  from  self -employ- 
ment, but  not  to  exceed  $2,500  in  any  one 
taxable  year  and  It  may  not  exceed 
$50,000,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  self- 
em  ployed  person. 

If  an  Individual  is  over  50  years  of  age 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  act, 
the  limitation  on  the  annual  deduction 
Is  tncreared  by  one-tenth  for  each  year 
that  his  age  exceeds  50.  For  example, 
if  he  is  aee  00,  the  anntml  Umlt  on  his 
deduction  woald  be  20  percent  of  income, 
but  not  over  $5,000.  No  deduction  is 
allowed  for  any  year  beginning  after  the 
taxpayer  attains  age  70. 

That  the  present  tax  law  discriminates 
against  the  self-employed  is  not  denied. 

Can  this  discrimination  be  morally 
perpetuated  indefinitely  when  a  just  and 
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economical  revision  of  the  law  Is  avail- 
able? 

If  tax  deferment  Is  economically  soimd 
for  the  employed,  then  why  Is  It  not 
equally  soiuid  and  just  for  the  self- 
employed? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  House 
gave  their  answer  to  these  questions  on 
July  29,  1958,  by  overwhelmingly  passing 
legislation  similar  to  that  which  I  intro- 
duce. I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  pass  such  legislation  early  In  this 
session. 


Extension  of  Public  Law  4S0 
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PROGRAM   AUTHORITIEa 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  is  recom- 
mending an  extension  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  commonly  described  as 
Public  Law  430,  an  authority  we  have 
used  during  the  past  4*2  years  to  make 
effective  use  of  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance at  home  and  abroad.  All  of  us 
can  take  pride  in  the  results  achieved 
uiider  this  authority. 

The  four  programs  operating  under 
Public  Law  480  have  moved,  or  wil!  move 
shortly,  agricultural  commodities  valued 
at  about  S7 '  2  billion.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams supply  commodities  at  the  cost 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  invested  in  them.  Even  so.  the  value 
of  these  commodities  at  world  market 
prices  exceeds  $5 '  2  billion. 

The  largest  and  most  important  pro- 
gram under  Public  Law  480  is  the  title  I 
authority  to  sell  commodities  to  friendly 
countries  for  foreign  currencies.  These 
sales  are  opening  up  markets  in  many 
countries,  particularly  those  that  are  less 
developed,  where  the  demand  for  Ameri- 
can farm  products  is  high,  but  where  the 
dollars  to  make  such  purchases  are 
extremely  scarce. 

Two  donation  programs  are  author- 
ized. One  permits  the  President  to  send 
CCC  surpluses  abroad  to  meet  the  needs 
of  countries  suffering  from  natural  dis- 
asters such  as  drought  or  flood  or  other 
emergencies;  the  other  donation  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  distribution  of 
commodities  from  CCC  stocks  to  needy 
persons  in  many  countries  of  the  world 
through  United  States  voluntary  relief 
agencies.  And,  of  course.  Public  Law  480 
is  the  law  under  which  food  is  furnished 
to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  authority  is  the  barter  pro- 
gram by  which  we  exchange  CCC  sur- 
pluses for  strategic  and  other  materials 
V  hich  may  be  stockpiled  or  used  by  U.S. 
C  ovcrnment  agencies. 


TTTLX    I   rOREICN    CTTWIENCT    SALES 

More  than  60  percent  of  total  pro- 
graming under  Public  Law  480  has  come 
under  title  I.  a  unique  approach  to  the 
use  of  U.S.  farm  production.  This  de- 
vice has  proved  useful  far  beyond  our 
original  expectations.  It  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  expan*ng  US.  agricul- 
tural exports  in  recent  years,  thereby 
keeping  large  quantities  of  commodities 
from  going  into  Government  warehouses. 
It  has  increased  farm  income.  And 
through  the  use  of  the  foreign  currency 
sales  proceeds,  it  is  contributing  to  the 
economic  development  of  our  friends  and 
allies  abroad. 

Title  I  agreements  already  concluded 
provide  for  the  sale  of  800  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  of  which  600  million  bushels 
have  already  been  exported;  2C0  million 
bushels  of  feed  grains,  of  which  about 
180  million  bu.*hels  have  been  shipped; 
3  billion  pounds  of  fats  and  oils,  such 
as  soybean  oil,  of  which  2.5  billion 
pounds  have  been  shipped;  3  5  million 
bales  of  cotton,  of  which  3  million  bales 
have  been  shipped;  29  million  bags  of 
rice,  virtually  all  already  shipped;  2C5 
million  pounds  of  tobacco,  of  which  190 
million  pounds  have  already  been  ex- 
ported; 235  million  pounds  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, of  which  I80  million  pounds  have 
been  shipped;  and  other  commodities. 

Proeram  operations  under  the  current 
authorizaticn  are  moving  alon'^'  very  well 
with  signed  agreements  having  com- 
mitted about  $8D0  million  of  the  $2'i 
billion  autliorization.  These  agreements 
were  concluded  since  la«t  September 
when  the  new  authorization  was  made 
available  to  the  D.^partment  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  understand  from  the  Department 
that  additional  programs  are  being  de- 
veloped which  will  bring  the  total  com- 
mitments to  more  than  $1  billion  very 
shortly. 

The.se  new  agreements,  plus  unshipped 
quantities  from  previous  authorizations, 
have  enabled  the  Liepartment  to  increase 
exports  under  the  program  during  the 
first  6  months  of  this  fiscal  year  sub- 
stantially as  compared  with  the  same  pe- 
riod of  fiscal  year  1958.  During  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year,  for  example,  title  I 
has  resulted  in  the  exportation  of  about 
100  million  bushels  of  wheat,  40  million 
bushels  of  feed  grains,  365  million  pounds 
of  soybean  oil,  and  45  million  pounds  of 
dairy  products. 

OTHER    BENxnrS    OF    TITLE    I 

The  commodity  importance  of  title  I 
Is  obvious.  There  are  other  Important 
collateral  benefits  of  the  program.  A 
substantial  portion  of  the  sales  proceeds 
is  loaned  back  to  participating  countries 
for  projects  which  will  develop  the  econ- 
omies of  these  countries:  electric  power- 
plants,  roads,  distribution  facilities,  rail- 
roads, and  similar  basic  Improvements 
which  are  being  made  to  raise  standards 
of  living,  increase  jobs,  and  in  general 
accelerate  economic  development  plans 
already  started  by  many  of  the  less  for- 
ttmate  countries  in  the  world. 

Under  agreements  concluded  during 
the  past  18  months  up  to  25  percent  of 


the  sales  proceeds  are  loaned  to  private 
business  firms,  mostly  U.S.  firms,  for 
business  development  or  to  establish  fa- 
cilities to  increase  the  consumption  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Loans  to 
U.S.  businessmen  have  been  made,  for 
example,  in  Mexico.  Israel,  and  Prance; 
and  loan  applications  are  now  being  re- 
viewed for  the  use  of  currencies  in  many 
other  countries. 

The  title  I  program  also  helps  attain 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  mutual  security 
objectives.  In  certain  countries  curren- 
cies are  made  available  for  miUtary  as- 
sistance purjjoses  and  grants  are  being 
made  to  improve  and  expand  health  and 
education  programs. 

Not  the  least  important  Is  the  use  of 
currencies  to  develop  markets  for  U.S. 
farm  products.  Millions  of  dollars  in 
foreign  currencies  are  being  used  in 
various  ways  to  maintain  and  expand 
our  markets  throughout  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  Prc-^ident  can  count 
on  the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
extension  and  enlargement  of  Public 
Law  480. 


Let's  Save  Our  Historic  Treatores 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  29.  1959 

Mr.  WRTQHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
this  week  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill 
designed  to  save  from  destruction  many 
historic  buildings,  landmarks,  and  works 
of  art  owned  by  the  Government 
throughout  the  country.  Such  treasures 
continue  to  be  threatened  intermittently 
with  demolition. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  sponsor  this  legis- 
lation jointly  with  my  colleagues  and 
friends,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Thomp.'^onI.  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  fMr.  Rru'^s],  the  gentleman 
from  N?w  Hampshire  [Mr.  Merkow  1. 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
WainwfightI.  The  bipartisan  nature  of 
this  endeavor  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  me. 

The  bill  has  been  referred  for  action 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Work.s,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve, 
and  I  am  confident  of  a  sympathetic 
hearing  in  that  committee.  Similar  leg- 
islation is  being  Introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Clxi^k. 

The  need  for  such  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  first  made  evident  by  the 
protests  of  the  Federal  Commission  on 
Fine  Arts,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation. 

Studies  by  these  groups  and  by  others 
have  made  it  obvious  that  literally  thou- 
sands of  the  most  priceless  treasures  of 
our  national  heritage  have  been  plowed 
under  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  bull- 
dozers of  a  ruthless  progress  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  tragedy  Is  that  In 
most  such  instances,  the  destruction  was 
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wholly  unnecessary.  The  valuable  his- 
toric objects  could  have  been  preserved 
without  retarding  progress. 

We  obviously  should  not  permit  this 
thoughtless  and  wanton  destruction  of 
these  last  relics  of  our  past,  because  they 
provide,  in  many  cases,  the  only  visible 
links  to  connect  us  with  periods  of  our 
own  national  history.  They  remind  us 
of  the  greatness  of  our  past,  of  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  those  who  with  such 
painstaking  care  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  history. 

Permit  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  cite  Just  a 
few  illustrations  as  examples  of  the 
thoughtless  destruction  of  priceless  edi- 
fices by  various  governmental  agencies. 

A  number  of  historic  buildings  dating 
back  to  the  Revolutionary  period,  includ- 
ing the  ancestral  homes  of  the  Lee  family 
of  Virginia,  are  right  now  in  danger  of 
being  obliterated  to  make  way  for  the 
new  Chantilly  Airpwrt.  These  homes 
should  be  preserved  and  If  necessary  re- 
located. 

The  old  San  Francisco  Mint,  one  of 
the  few  buildings  to  survive  the  famous 
earthquake  and  fire  of  1906.  a  classic 
building  of  great  historic  and  architec- 
tural value,  has  been  declared  surplus  by 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
The  site  is  wanted  for  a  parking  lot. 

A  historic  Dutch  mansion,  built 
around  1790,  was  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment along  with  the  surrounding 
land  on  the  Hudson  River  for  a  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital.  This 
building  certainly  could  have  been  pre- 
served on  the  site  as  a  museum  and  used 
as  a  waiting  cottage  for  visitors.  Instead, 
it  was  sold  to  a  wrecker  for  $32.  The 
wrecker  dismantled  it,  sold  the  facade 
for  $3,200  and  disposed  of  the  remainder 
in  piecemeal  sales. 

A  number  of  extremely  ancient  Indian 
pueblos,  probably  dating  to  a  prehistoric 
period,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  path 
of  bulldozers  on  highway  work  through- 
out the  Southwest,  notably  in  New  Mex- 
ico. One  is  reminded  of  the  supposed 
American  visitor  to  Pompeii.  The  dy- 
namic fellow's  only  remark,  upon  viewing 
the  ruins,  was  "just  think  how  fast  a 
few  bulldozers  and  razing  cranes  could 
level  this  outnt  and  let  them  start  all 
over." 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  remaining  log 
cabins  in  Texas  have  been  preserved, 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  are  going 
out  of  the  picture  may  leave  us  without 
adequate  links  to  our  western  frontier. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  stay  the 
hand  of  progress.  Mr.  Speaker,  nor  re- 
tard the  necessary  developments  of  our 
advancing  civilization,  but  I  do  feel  that 
progress  can  and  should  move  forward 
with  an  eye  to  saving  the  truly  valuable 
and  inspirational  remains  of  oiir  proud 
pa.st. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  GSA,  the  real  estate  arm  of 
the  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  preserve  such  objects 
wlien  they  come  into  the  Government's 
possession.  I  respectfully  petition  the 
support  of  my  House  colleagues  in  this 
worthy  effort. 


The  PresidcBt's  Farm  Message 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1959 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  give  the  strongest  pos- 
sible endorsement  to  the  recommenda- 
tions in  this  special  message  on  agri- 
culture. This  is  the  fourth  special  mes- 
sage which  the  President  has  sent  to  the 
Congress  during  his  tenure  in  office.  It 
is  a  sound  message.  It  is  a  constructive 
message. 

These  are  critical  times.  The  men  in 
the  Kremlin  talk  about  their  desire  for  a 
thaw  in  the  cold  war.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  temperature  of  that 
conflict  is  rising  by  so  much  as  one  single 
degree. 

We  must  keep  our  economy  sound, 
strong,  and  vigorous.  We  must  hve 
within  our  Income  as  a  Nation.  The 
recommendations  of  the  President's  farm 
message  are  a  long  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  high  cost  of  our  farm 
programs.  When  the  President  tells  us 
that  the  outlay  for  these  stabilization 
programs  this  current  fiscal  year  will  be 
$5.4  billion,  I  am  deeply  concerned.  And 
I  think  the  American  people  should  be, 
and  are,  also  deeply  concerned. 

The  net  income  of  our  farm  op>erators 
last  year  was  about  $13  billion.  In  other 
words,  these  prices  and  income  stabili- 
zation programs  are  currently  equal  to 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  net  income 
earned  by  our  farm  operators.  This  is 
an  alarming  situation — a  dangerous  sit- 
uation. It  is  a  situation  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  find  hard  to  understand. 

If  these  costs  were  only  temporary — if 
they  were  solving  the  problem — if  they 
were  leading  to  a  better  balance  between 
supplies  and  markets — taxpayers  would 
feel  that  such  heavy  costs  were  justified. 

But  we  all  know  this  is  not  the  case. 
Under  the  old  farm  programs  these  costs 
are  not  only  continuing  year  after  year; 
they  are  continually  rising. 

Instead  of  solving  the  problem  the 
programs  under  which  these  vast  sums 
are  being  spent  are  creating  additional 
problems.  They  are  causing  distortions 
throughout  the  agricultural  economy. 
They  are  making  agriculture  more  and 
more  dependent  on  Government.  More 
and  more  of  our  farm  products  are  find- 
ing their  way  into  Government  ware- 
houses— and  a  Government  warehouse  is 
not  a  market. 

Instead  of  cutting  down  the  surplus, 
the  programs  responsible  for  these  heavy 
costs  are  leading  to  increased  accvunula- 
tions.  The  wheat  surplus  Is  now  far 
larger  than  ever  before  and  it  is  exF>ected 
to  go  on  increasing  at  least  until  the 


end  of  the  1960  fiscal  year.  The  feed 
gram  surplus  is  also  at  an  all-time  high. 

By  next  July  the  Government  will 
have  an  investment  of  over  $9  billion  in 
price  supported  farm  commodities. 

By  the  time  the  Government  com- 
pletes its  takeover  from  last  year's  crops, 
it  will  have  acquired — since  January 
1953 — 25  million  bales  of  cotton  and  2  V2 
billion  bushels  of  wheat. 

Tliis  is  a  fantastic  situation.  Do  the 
Members  realize  that  25  million  bales  of 
cotton  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  our 
whole  cotton  crop  last  year?  Do  the 
Members  realize  that  2 '2  billion  bushels 
of  wheat  is  more  than  our  1957  and  1958 
crops  combined? 

But  even  these  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  1958  crops  have 
come  into  Government  ownership  the 
cost  for  storage,  interest,  and  other 
charges  of  managing  the  inventory  of 
supported  crops  will  exceed  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Think  of  it.  More  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year,  not  for  price 
support  loans  to  farmers,  but  simply  for 
keeping  these  inventories.  And  we  are 
told  that  unless  fundamental  changes 
are  made,  this  annual  cost  of  over  a  bil- 
lion a  year  will  rise. 

We  must  move  promptly  toward 
sounder,  more  realistic,  farm  programs — 
toward  farm  programs  that  make  sense. 
The  President  has  wisely  warned  us 
against  jumping  from  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire  by  attempting  programs 
that  would  be  even  more  costly  and 
dangerous. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  di- 
rect payments.  These  would  make  our 
farm  people  dependent  for  much  of  their 
income  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  Direct 
payments  could  cost  from  $7  billion  to 
$10  billion  a  year. 

Multiple  price  programs  are  also  un- 
sound. They  would  tax  American  con- 
sumers to  permit  the  sale  of  farm  com- 
modities for  feed  and  export  at  lower 
prices. 

Let  us  be  sound.  Let  us  be  realistic. 
We  owe  it  to  farmers  and  consumers 
alike.  Let  us  adopt  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. 


The  President's  Messafe  on  the 
A^caltural  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  RAY 

OF   NKW    TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1959 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  exam- 
ined carefully  the  President's  message 
on  the  agricultural  program  and  the 
supporting  memorandum  of  Secretary 
Benson,  both  of  which  were  submitted  to 
Congress  today.  The  message  and  the 
memorandvm:!  reflect  careful  and  thor- 
ough study  by  able  and  well-informed 
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specialists.  In  my  Judgment  the  recom- 
mendations so  presented  are  wise  and 
constructive  and  I  hope  they  will  all  be 
enacted  Into  law  promptly. 


Wheat — And  the  Farm  Meiiage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 
D*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1959 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wheat  Is 
In  serious  trouble.  Surpluses  of  the 
bread  grain  have  built  up  so  fast  and  so 
high  that  they  now  represent  the  biggest 
single  problem  we  face  in  agriculture. 
And  present  trends  show  that  the  situa- 
tion would  get  worse  if  we  continued 
along  the  way  we  have  been  going. 

We  are  nearly  smothered  under  ex- 
cess wheat  now.  The  surplus  pile  will 
reach  really  impossible  levels  in  the  near 
future  if  we  fail  to  talce  necessary  action. 
Let's  talce  a  quick  look  at  the  facts — the 
highlights  of  the  wheat  situation. 

We  made  a  little  progress  in  whittling 
down  the  wheat  surplus  between  1956 
and  1958.  Through  aggressive  and  ex- 
pensive efforts,  we  managed  to  cut  pro- 
duction temporarily  through  programs 
like  the  soil  bank — and  to  expand  ex- 
ports through  special  programs  under 
Public  Law  430. 

Last  summer,  however,  the  dam  broke. 
Excellent  weather,  combined  with  price 
support  incentives,  brought  both  yields 
and  total  production  to  alltime  records. 
The  gains  of  2  or  3  years  were  more 
than  wiped  out.  Surpluses  shot  up  to 
new  peaks  in  a  hurry. 

Total  wheat  production  in  1958  was 
about  1,450  milUon  bushels.  Added  to  a 
carryover  of  880  million  bushels  of  old 
wheat  on  hand  last  July  1,  this  gave  us 
a  total  supply  for  this  marketing  year  of 
more  than  2,300  million  bushels — a  rec- 
ord, 14  percent  above  the  previous  high. 
To  see  what  this  means  in  terms  of 
surplus,  let  us  check  our  outlets  for 
wheat— the  total  annual  disappearance. 
Domestic  use  has  been  running  around 
600  milUon  bushels;  exports,  with  the 
aid  of  special  subsidy  programs,  around 
400  million — or  total  annual  disappear- 
ance at  about  the  billion-bushel  mark. 

And  so — unbelievable  as  it  may  be — 
we  had  enough  wheat  on  hand  after  last 
summer's  harvest  to  meet  all  our  domes- 
tic and  export  needs  for  2  full  years, 
and  more.  Put  another  way,  if  we  did 
not  grow  a  bushel  of  wheat  this  year — 
1959 — we  would  still  have  enough  to  fill 
all  available  outlets  until  the  1960  crop 
came  in.  And.  in  fact,  we  would  have  ■ 
a  300  million  bushel  carryover  to  start 
off  that  1960-61  marketing  year. 

In  carrying  out  mandatory  price-sup- 
port programs,  the  Government  has  had 
to  invest  tremendous  sums  in  wheat. 
One  and  one-quarter  billion  bushel^  are 
being  held  in  inventory  or  tmder  price- 
support  loan.  The  investment  In  this 
hrard  of  wheat  is  $3  billion — well  over 


a  third  of  the  total  price-support  in- 
vestment. 

When  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion takes  over  1958-crop  loan  wheat 
later  this  spring.  It  will  be  paying  $700,- 
000  a  day  for  wheat  storage  alone. 

I  said  the  wheat  surplus  figures  might 
be  almost  unbelievable.  They  are,  but 
unfortunately  they  represent  hard,  real- 
istic facts.  Action  to  reverse  this  blind 
trend   toward  caLastrophe   is   past  due. 

In  his  farm  mc'^sage.  the  President  has 
faced  up  to  the  wheat  crisis.  He  has 
done  so  clearly  and  constructively,  rec- 
ognizing the  basic  problems  and  giving 
us  clear  guidelines  for  alternate  courses 
of  action. 

Rigid,  too-high  support  prices  have  ob- 
viously been  responsible  for  much  of  our 
current  trouble.  The  President  wisely 
calls  for  adjustments  to  correct  this 
weakness.  One  course  would  be  to  re- 
late price  supports  to  the  average  mar- 
ket of  recent  yeais.  The  otlier  would  be 
to  provide  the  same  discretion  in  setting 
price  levels,  as  a  percentage  of  parity, 
which  now  holds  for  all  crops  except  the 
half  dozen  so-called  basics.  Either 
course  would  be  a  long  step  toward  a 
sound  basis  for  the  wheat  program. 

Production  and  marketing  controls 
represent  the  other  major  part  of 
the  basic  wheat  program  problems. 
Those  .we  have  been  trying  to  use  have 
not  worked".  The  President  outlines  two 
possibleTchanges.  One  would  relax  con- 
trols, giving  wheat  farmers  the  freedom 
to  produce  and  compete  for  markets, 
and  using  the  conservation  reserve  of 
the  soil  bank  to  help  cushion  the  transi- 
tion. The  other  would  tighten  controls 
and  eliminate  present  loopholes  in  the 
operation  of  the  program — at  least  dur- 
ing an  emergency  adju.stment  period. 

As  the  President  points  out  clearly, 
the  tighter  control  route  would  mean  a 
degree  of  regimentation  more  drastic 
than  Congress  has  been  willing  to  im- 
pose in  the  past.  It  would  mean  lower 
acreage  for  wheat  producers,  more  i>osi- 
tive  production  controls,  and  heavier 
marketing  penalties. 

Virtually  everyone  agrees  that  we 
must  do  something  about  wheat  now. 
The  President  has  courageously  recog- 
nized the  inevitable.  He  has  outlined 
alternate  choices  of  action,  with  the 
final  decisions  properly  left  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  action  we  take  can  reverse 
adverse  trends  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  continuing  sound  growth  of  our 
great  wheat  industry,  or  it  can  permit 
the  already  crucial  situation  to  build 
toward  the  impossible. 


Anniversarj  of  Birth  of  Albert  Gallatm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  29,  1959 

Mr.    MACHROWICZ.    Mr.    Speaker. 

today  marks  the  198th  anniversary  of  a 


great  American  of  Swiss  birth.  Albert 
Gallatin. 

Albert  Gallatin,  brilliant  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Jefferson, 
was  bom  on  January  29,  1761.  He  wa« 
descended  from  a  family  of  watchmak- 
ers, and  born  In  Geneva,  ancient  capital 
of  the  modem  watch  Industry  which  to- 
day contributes  ro  Importantly  to 
United  States-Swiss  trade.  Sensing  that 
a  greater  future  would  be  found  in  the 
new  Nation  struggling  for  its  independ- 
ence, he  landed  in  America  in  1780  and 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  American 
patriots.  After  the  Revolution  he  en- 
tered a  political  career  in  which  he  was 
successfully  Pennsylvania  State  Legisla- 
tor, Congressman.  Senator.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  and  Prance. 

I  wish  particularly  to  remipd  my  cql*" 
leagues  that  Albert  Gallatin,  while  a 
Member  of  the  U.S  Hou."^  of  Represent- 
atives was  the  founder  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member. 

His  life  was  devoted  to  many  enter- 
prises, most  important  of  which  were 
the  system  of  free  universal  education, 
reform  of  Federal  tax  and  budgetary  pol- 
icies, and  the  promotion  of  sound  com- 
mercial relations  with  foreign  nations 
throughout  the  world.    He  said: 

It  Is  commerce  which  unites  the  nntlon* 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  la  principally  to 
commerce  that  we  are  Indebted  for  modern 

civilization 

We  all  recognize  that  America's  ties 
with  the  entire  free  world  are  now  chal- 
lenqed  by  the  powerful,  divisive  force 
of  Soviet  collectivism.  To  cope  with  this 
challenge  we  must  revive  Gallatin's  prin- 
ciples on  trade  as  a  guide  to  our  futur« 
action.  We  mu.st  renew  and  strengthen 
our  commercial  ties  to  what  Gallatin 
called  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 
We  can  accomplish  this  vital  task,  only 
if  Members  of  the  House  can  approach 
their  job  in  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee— 
the  great  Albert  Gallatin. 


An  Amendmeat  Clarifjriiif  the  latent  of 
the  Outdoor  Advertising  Control  Sec- 
tion of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1959 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  today  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  to  clarify  the 
Intent  of  Congress  regarding  the  regula- 
tion of  outdoor  advertising  along  the 
Interstate  System.  My  amendment  pro- 
poses to  make  it  clear  beyond  any  doubt 
that  Congress  intended  to  regulate — not 
prohibit — advertising  along  this  great 
new  network  of  roads. 
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Furthermore,  my  amendment  insures 
that  any  such  regulation  must  be  fair 
and  reasonable,  and  must  not  be  pro- 
hibition In  disguise. 

What  has  made  the  Introduction  and 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  abso- 
lutely essential  is  the  fact  that  the  regu- 
lations, as  they  exist  today,  do  constitute 
prohibition. 

This  unfortunate  situation— posing  a 
substantial  threat  to  a  large  portion  of 
our  economy — was  created  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  when  it  wrote  the 
regulations.  That  agency  completely 
misinterpreted  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
Instead  of  regulation,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment interpreted  the  act  passed  by 
the  85th  Congress  last  year  to  mean  pro- 
hibition and  wrote  a  set  of  rules  accord- 
ingly. 

These  rules  are  known  as  national 
standards  for  the  display  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising. Unless  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  national  standards  issued  last 
November  10  by  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Weeks  from  continuing  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

Such  an  eventuality  would  work  a 
great  injustice  upon  the  outdoor  adver- 
tising busmess.  which  is  a  thoroughly 
legitimate  and  necessary  business  that 
helps  promote  our  economy.  We  should 
not  permit  an  administrative  agency  to 
flout  the  intent  of  Congress  and  mjure 
such  a  business.  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial that  prompt  action  be  taken  by  this 
House  to  right  the  wrong  that  has  been 
done. 

For  the  beneflt  of  the  Members  who 
are  not  famiUar  with  this  legislation,  I 
will  briefly  review  it.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary every  2  years  for  Congress  to 
pass  a  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  the 
most  important  provisions  of  which  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  road  con.struc- 
tion  for  the  ensuing  2  years.  The  latest 
of  such  acts  became  the  law  on  April 
16,  1958— Public  Law  85-381— and  is 
known  as  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  19o8.  It  included  a  section  122  en- 
titled "Areas  Adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System."  Section  122  has  been  incorpo- 
rated mto  the  codification  of  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Acts,  title  23  of  the  Code, 
and  Is  now  known  as  section  131.  I  will 
refer  to  it  as  section  131. 

This  section  declares  it  to  be  a  na- 
tional policy  that  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising 
signs  within  660  feet  of  the  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  of  the  Interstate  System 
should  be  regulated.  It  further  provides 
that  the  regulation  must  be  consistent 
with  national  standards  to  be  prepared 
and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  These  standards  are  to  in- 
clude only  four  types  of  signs.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  the  State  high- 
way departments  to  carry  out  the 
national  policy.  Any  State  that  enters 
into  such  an  agreement  is  entitled  under 
this  section  to  have  its  share  of  the 
Federal  aid.  payable  on  accoimt  of  any 
project  on  the  Interstate  System,  to  be 
increased  by  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 


total  cost  of  the  project.  That,  in  brief, 
summarizes  the  pertinent  provisions  of 
section  131. 

Section  131  uses  the  word  "regulate." 
It  does  not  use  the  word  "prohibit."  In 
fact,  one  of  the  earlier  bills  upon  which 
section  131  was  based  did  use  the  word 
"prohibit,"  This  word  was  stricken  from 
the  compromise  measure  which  formed 
the  basis  of  section  131  as  finally 
adopted. 

Indeed,  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion declared  frequently  during  Senate 
debate  last  year  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  was  to  regulate  and  not  prohibit  out- 
door advertising. 

For  example,  on  last  March  25,  and  I 
quote  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
Senator  Gore  said: 

The  bill  does  not  provide  for  prohibition, 
either  by  States  or  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Neuberger  said  on  March  24 
that — and  I  quote  again  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

If  state  law  authorizes  the  kinds  of  signs 
mentioned  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
ol  subsection  (a) ,  the  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  may  only  contain  reason- 
able regulation  of  them,  not  total  prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  could  be  clearer  as 
to  legislative  mtent?  But  did  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  need  this  mandate? 
No;  he  went  several  steps  beyond. 

Allow  me  to  cite  some  specific  exam- 
ples from  the  national  standards.  Take 
section  20.10  titled  "State  Regulations." 
This  section  reads: 

A  state  may  elect  to  prohibit  signs  permis- 
sible under  the  standards  in  this  part  with- 
out forfeiting  Its  righU  to  any  benefits  pro- 
vided for  In  the  act. 

I  ask  you,  is  this  a  standard  of  regu- 
lation? No.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
gratuitous  invitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  States  to 
prohibit  advertising  completely.  Quite 
plainly  this  section  tells  the  States  that 
they  may  prohibit  a  legitimate  business 
and  still  get  their  bonus.  They  will  be 
paid  for  complete  prohibition. 

Only  the  most  technical  of  interpreta- 
tions of  the  wording  of  the  act  could 
justify  the  Secretary  in  making  a  pay- 
ment for  prohibition,  or  for  that  matter, 
to  even  invite  prohibition. 

Let  us  look  at  it  this  way.  If  Con- 
gress had  intended  to  make  the  bonus 
payable  for  straight  prohibition,  then 
why  did  Congress  not  say  so  right  in  the 
law?  Since  this  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress,  why  then  should  it  be  allowed 
to  stand  as  part  of  the  national  stand- 
ards? 

There  are  other — more  direct — provi- 
sions in  the  national  standards  leading 
to  prohibition.  Section  20.6  of  the 
standards  authorizes  what  it  calls  m- 
formational  sites.  Where  one  of  these 
sites  was  constructed,  all  commercial 
signs  would  be  prohibited  for  12  miles 
in  either  direction. 

This,  too,  is  a  gratuitous  addition  to 
the  law.  If  you  read  section  131  of  the 
Highway  Code  you  will  find  no  mention 
whatsoever  of  informational  sites.   Fur- 


thermore, at  the  time  the  act  was  being 
debated  in  Congress  last  year  there  was 
no  mention  or  suggestion  that  informa- 
tional sites  should  be  established  along 
Interstate  highways. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  reference 
in  Congress  concerning  these  sites  did 
not  come  until  May  13  of  last  year, 
nearly  a  month  after  the  law  was  en- 
acted. On  that  day  Senator  Neuberger 
put  forth  the  idea.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment promptly  grabbed  it  as  an  easy 
way  to  make  it  appear  as  though  outdoor 
advertising  were  being  permitted,  when 
in  actual  practice  informational  sites 
would  prohibit  it. 

The  Commerce  Department  envisions 
these  sites  as  being  pulloffs  from  the 
highway  where  a  number  of  small  com- 
mercial signs  are  displayed  on  big  boards, 
like  a  directory.  Motorists  would  even 
have  to  get  out  of  their  cars  to  read  them. 

Now  the  purpose  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing is  to  convey  a  message  to  persons  as 
they  move  about  from  one  place  to  an- 
other— walking,  driving  a  car.  riding  a 
train,  et  cetera.  This  is  the  historical, 
commonly  understood,  and  generally  ac- 
cepted concept  of  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  outdoor  advertising. 

If  one  took  a  classified  telephone  di- 
rectory and  hung  it  on  a  post  out  of 
doors,  we  would  not  have  outdoor  ad- 
vertising. By  the  same  token,  informa- 
tional sites  are  not  outdoor  advertising. 
Because  they  would  no  more  fulfill  the 
true  function  of  outdoor  advertising  than 
a  telephone  directory  hanging  from  a 
post  along  the  highway. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  informational  site  in  ex- 
istence in  this  coimtry  today. 

Certainly,  if  there  were  any  utilitarian 
advantage  to  such  a  device,  some  State 
would  have  constructed  one  by  now. 

Another  provision  of  the  national 
standards  which  leads  to  the  virtual 
prohibition  of  outdoor  advertising  is  the 
one  contained  in  subparagraph  (b)  of 
section  20.7.  This  prohibits  signs  within 
2  miles  in  advance  of  an  interchange. 
The  latest  figure  that  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  from  the  Bureau  of  Roads  in- 
dicates that  interchanges  on  the  Inter- 
state System  will  be  on  the  average  about 
31/2  miles  apart.  While  it  can  be  said 
with  accuracy,  that  this  regulation  does 
not  absolutely  prohibit  all  signs,  it  also 
can  be  said  with  equal  accuracy  that  it 
prohibits  so  many  signs  that  it  will  act 
as  a  practical  prohibition. 

Furthermore,  there  is  practical  pro- 
hibition in  the  size  limitation  set  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  few  signs  which  are 
permissible.  He  has  decreed  that  the 
maximum  size  shall  be  150  square  feet, 
which  would  allow  for  a  10-  by  15-foot 
sign. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  restriction 
would  exclude  one  whole  segment  of  the 
outdoor  advertising  business,  the  seg- 
ment known  as  the  standardized  outdoor 
advertising  industry. 

This  advertising  medium,  as  it  is 
called,  many  years  ago  standardized  its 
signs  at  300  square  feet,  a  fact,  I  daresay, 
that  is  well  known  by  the  Secretary. 
Yet,  he  wrote  the  standards  so   that 
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standardized  outdoor  advertising  would 
be  prohibited. 

I  ask  you.  Is  this  reasonable  regulation 
to  make  a  raw  discrimination  against 
an  established  industry  which  has  earned 
its  niche  in  the  economy?  No.  It  is 
prohibition  by  regulation,  just  as  the 
other  facts  and  figures  show  that  I  have 
presented. 

Prohibition  of  alcohol  was  tried  once 
In  this  country.  It  was  a  failure.  Pro- 
hibition is  not  the  way  of  a  democracy. 
It  is  an  exercise  of  tyranny.  Let  us  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  not  be 
tyrants.  Once  the  door  is  open  to  pro- 
hibition of  legitimate  business  for  piu-ely 
esthetic  reasons,  where  will  it  be  stooped? 
Perhaps  other  groups  will  criticize  and 
then  try  to  abolish  other  types  of  struc- 
tures for  esthetic  reasons.  Certainly 
there  is  room  for  great  differences  of 
opinion.  What  is  a  pleasing  attractive 
structure  to  one,  may  be  completely  un- 
attractive and  unpleasing  to  others. 
Are  we  to  turn  over  to  an  administrative 
agency  the  power  to  prohibit  a  legitimate 
business  on  such  unstable  grounds? 
Shall  we  permit  a  precedent  that  may 
leave  the  door  wide  open  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  other  legitimate  businesses  in  the 
future  according  to  the  whims  of  an 
articulate  minority? 

In  conclusion,  section  131  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  be  paid  to  the 
States  for  the  regulation  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising.   The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
through    his   promulgation   of   the   na- 
tional   standards,    has    authorized    the 
pouring  out  of  these  millions  for  a  very 
different  purpose,  that  is.  as  a  bonus  to 
those  States  which  completely  prohibit 
outdoor  advertising  or  which  adopt  the 
national  standards  which  require  a  vir- 
tual prohibition  of  outdoor  advertising. 
In  my  opinion,  no  bill  that  called  for 
paying   these   millions   for   a   complete 
prohibition  could  have  passed  Congress. 
The  national  standards  go  far  beyond  the 
intent  of  Congress.     The  only  way  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  is  to 
pass  the  proposed  bill,  which  will  make 
it  clear  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  that 
it  is  a  regulatory,  not  a  prohibitory,  bill, 
and    which    will    require    new    national 
standards  that  are  not  confiscatory,  but 
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Court  decisions  In  some  of  the  more 
aggravating  cases,  specifically  including 
bills  deahng  with  the  Mallory.  Sullivan, 
Yates,  and  Nelson  cases. 

I  have  previously  introduced  H.R.  491 
dealing  with  the  redefinition  of  the  term 
"organize"  which  was  necessitated  by  tlie 
Yates  decision  which  ruled,  in  effect, 
that  it  is  legal  to  organize  Communist 
ceils  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  teach- 
in^T  and  preaching  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  This 
bill  passed  the  House  unanimously  on 
final  passage  but  failed  in  the  Senate 
during  the  last  session. 

I  also  introduced  H.R.  488  dealing  with 
the  Mallory  case  which  had  the  effect  of 
permitting  a  confessed  Negro  rapi.«t  to 
go  free  in  Washington.  D.C..  by  ruling 
his  confession  as  inadmii^sible  solely  'be- 
cause the  accused  was  held  for  T'^  hours 
between  his  arrest  and  arraipnment — 
with  no  elements  of  coercion  whatsoever 
present.  My  bill  would  make  such  ad- 
missions admissible  in  evidence. 

In  addition,  I  introduced  H  R.  492 
dealing  with  the  Nelson  case  wh'ch  in- 
validated the  Pennsylvania  State  anti- 
sed'tion  statute  simply  becau.-^e  the  Fed- 
eral Smith  Act,  the  antiscdition  statute, 
was  enacted  on  a  national  ba.Ms.  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  nowhere  did  it  state 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Contrress  that 
the  Federal  act  should  supersede  or  pre- 
empt the  State  statute  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter.  My  bill  would  prevent  such 
implied  preemption  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  future  and  is  similar  to  H.R. 
3  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 
Today.  I  in'roduced  the  fourth  bill, 
dealing  with  the  Sullivan  case  in  which 
the  Court  ruled  that  gamblers  could  de- 
duct from  their  income  tax  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  their  illefral  oper- 
ations, which,  together  with  the  Mallory 
case,  gives  the  criminal  licenses  to  com- 
mit crimes  by  stymying  law  enforcement 
efforts.  My  bill  would  eliminate  this 
deduction. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  more  readily  accept  its  respon- 
sibility in  these  fields  of  fighting  com- 
munism and  strengthening  our  criminal 
law  enforcement  than  did  the  85th  Con- 
gress which  failed  to  enact  any  of  the 
first  three  bills,  the  fourth  resulting  from 


fair  and  reasonable,  and  permit  the  con-  -  a  subsequent  ruling  of  the  Court.     As 


tinuation  of  a  legitimate  business  which 
benefits  this  economy 


LeiisUtioB  Clarifying  and  OTercoming 
Certain  Sapreme  Court  Decisions  Is 
Essential 


the  ranking  minority  Member  in  the 
86th  Congress  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Supreme  Court  Decisions,  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  a  subcommittee 
that  did  much  fine  and  constructive 
work  in  this  field,  it  is  my  hope  that  our 
efforts  will  bear  fruit  this  session. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAr4  C.  CRAMER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEa 

Thursday.  January  29,  1959 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day  introducing  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
bills  to  clarify   or  overcome  Supreme 


National  Science  Academy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
ceiaber  31.  1958.  the  Washington  Post 


and  Times  Herald  published  on  Its  front 
page  a  story  bearing  this  headline:  "Ike 
Warned  on  Lack  of  Trained  Men."  The 
story  began  thus: 

President  Elsenhower  wa<  told  yesterday 
the  United  States  Is  In  danger  of  running 
luw  on  trained  manpower  while  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  driving  for  technical  supremacy. 
The  President's  Committee  on  Scientists  and 
En.-^ineers  said  It  la  convinced  the  Nation 
facc-8  a  "grave  problem  In  highly  trained 
inaupower  during;  the  coming  decade." 

It  expressed  doubt  that  "present  public 
aplt-itlon  rettected  a  real  understanding  of 
our  long-term  need  for  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians." 

Thus,  nearly  16  months  after  Soviet 
Russia  launched  its  sputnik  and  despite 
our  own  scientific  achievements  of  the 
pa-t  year,  we  are  still  being  warned  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Scientists 
and  Engineers  that  we  are  facing  a 
"grave  problem  in  highly  trained  man- 
power" and  that  the  American  public 
still  lacks  "a  real  understanding  of  our 
long-term  need"  for  scienti.sts. 

A  year  ago  this  month,  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  1958  session  of  Congress.  I 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  U.S.  science  academy.  Its  pu- pose 
wa.s  to  help  remedy  the  very  shortage  of 
trained  scientl^^ts.  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians about  which  we  now  hear  and  will 
c:  ntinue  to  hear  in  the  future,  unless  we 
take  the  necessary  action  now.  What 
was  true  a  year  ago  is  even  more  true 
today,  except  that  we  have  lost  a  whole 
year  of  time.  This  matter  is  therefore 
not  only  timely,  but  most  urgent.  I  fear 
the  problem  may  grow  greater  and 
graver  by  the  month. 

I  have  now  revised  my  bill  and  brought 
It  up-to-date.  Today.  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing it  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  our 
colleague  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Kmiiarink  St.  George,  has  informed  me 
that  she  will  be  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  measure. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Science  Academy 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  rather  than  under 
the  Defense  Department.  The  Acad- 
emy is  visualized  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution emphasizing  scientific  knowledge 
and  research,  rather  than  as  a  military 
academy  along  the  lines  of  West  Point 
or  Annapolis. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Science 
Academy,  as  defined  in  the  bill,  shall  be 
"to  train  selected  men  and  women,  to  be 
known  as  science  trainees,  In  the  field  of 
science  or  engineering  for  service  as  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States." 
Specifically,  this  Institution  is  to  pre- 
pare young  men  and  young  women  for 
scientific  careers  devoted  primarily  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation. 

Highlights  of  the  bill  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

Young  men  and  young  women,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  25,  mry  be 
nominated  as  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  National  Science  Academy 
by  the  President  or  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Pinal  admission  to  the  Academy 
will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  quall- 
fsdng  examinations  as  prescribed  and 
supei-vised  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
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datlon.  Those  who  are  admitted  will 
receive  a  4-year  course  of  study,  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  in  which  they  will  be 
trained  in  science,  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, and  related  fields. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  of 
studies,  the  science  trainees  will  be  re- 
quired to  serve  at  least  5  years  as  sci- 
ence officers  or  employees  of  ..the  U.S. 
Government,  either  with  the  Armed 
Forces  or  as  civilian  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians in  Government  agencies.  A 
limited  number  of  foreign  students  from 
friendly  countries  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Academy,  provided  they  pass  a 
proper  security  check.  The  foreign 
students,  however,  will  not  be  required 
to  serve  the  United  States  as  in  the  case 
of  our  own  graduates.  All  those  en- 
rolled at  the  National  Science  Academy, 
including  foreign  science  trainees,  will 
receive  a  free  education,  housing,  medi- 
cal care,  and  other  emoluments,  and  will 
be  subject  to  established  regulations  of 
discipline,  attendance,  and  fo  forth. 

As  far  as  location  of  the  National 
Science  Academy  is  concerned,  no  spe- 
cific site  is  prescribed  In  the  bill.  It  is 
merely  recommended  that  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
establish  a  commission  of  five  members 
to  advise  on  the  selection  of  a  site.  In  the 
event  there  is  no  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  commission.  It  shall  submit  to 
the  director  three  sites,  from  which  he 
Is  to  choose  one  as  a  permanent  location. 
Until  this  is  done,  however,  the  bill  advo- 
cates the  use  of  temporary  facilities  for 
the  academy  so  that  it  may  begin  its  op- 
erations as  soon  as  possible. 

In  connection  with  a  permanent  loca- 
tion, I  merely  wish  to  express  this  view: 
I  would  prefer  to  see  a  site  selected  in 
an  area  which  provides  ample  space  for 
buildings,  laboratories,  and  other  needed 
grounds  and  facilities  for  an  Institution 
of  this  kind.  PerhaiJS  the  most  logical 
choice  would  be  in  an  area  which  is  not 
too  close  to  any  large  urban  center,  an 
area  which  has  not  yet  been  built  up 
and  around  which  could  be  established 
In  time  a  science  city  with  major  re- 
search facilities,  equipment,  and  housing 
accommodations  for  the  students,  facul- 
ty, scholars,  research  people,  and  those 
serving  their  needs.  In  other  words,  to 
do  what  we  have  already  done  at  our 
atomic  research  centers. 

There  is  no  way  to  estimate  at  this 
time  the  cost  of  establishing  a  National 
Science  Academy,  but  Congress  can  ap- 
propriate certain  sums  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  construction  of  buildings 
and  laboratories,  and  other  needs  imtil 
the  institution  is  ready  to  begrin  func- 
tioning, and  thereafter  a  set  sum  can  be 
designated  each  year  on  the  basis  of 
needs.  Unquestionably  this  will  require 
many  millions  of  dollars,  but  It  will  be 
a  worthwhile  investment  for  the  benefit 
of  our  country  and  it  should  not  be  any 
more  expensive  than  providing  funds  for 
existing  colleges  to  expand  their  present 
facIUtles. 

As  for  the  admission  of  students  from 
friendly  coimtries,  this  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  help  cement  stronger  ties  with 
our  allies,  encourage  them  to  develop  the 


best  scientific  brains,  and  provide  them 
with  the  opportunity  of  giving  some  of 
their  students  a  thorough  scientific  back- 
groimd  which  should  prove  of  mutual 
benefit. 

Obviously,  an  institution  of  this  sort 
must  be  established  only  under  Govern- 
ment auspices  for  reasons  of  security, 
national  needs,  financing,  attracting  the 
best  qualified  students,  and  achieving  the 
desired  results.  It  must  be  provided  with 
the  finest  scientific  laboratories,  and  the 
top  scientists  In  the  country  should  be 
invited  to  teach  at  the  National  Science 
Academy.  An  educational  Institution  of 
this  kind  would  undoubtedly  arouse  con- 
siderable interest  among  high  school 
students  throughout  the  country  and 
would  serve  to  Inspire  many  among  them 
to  pursue  a  career  in  science  or  engi- 
neering. 

As  to  the  question  how  a  National  Sci- 
ence Academy  could  be  more  helpful 
than  existing  colleges  and  universities.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  the  following: 

First.  It  would  assure  our  Armed 
Forces  and  the  U.S.  Government  with  a 
constant  and  dependable  flow  of  highly 
trained  manpower,  with  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians,  to  undertake 
specific  tasks  and  duties  in  any  emer- 
gency. These  people  would  be  required 
to  remain  in  Government  service.  In  a 
military  or  civilian  capacity,  for  at  least 
5  years.  In  this  way  the  Nation  would 
benefit  from  their  services  for  having 
provided  them  with  a  free  education  and 
a  career.  Graduates  from  existing 
schools  and  colleges  are  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  render  such  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Second.  It  would  create  a  great  advan- 
tage for  the  United  States  by  the  fact 
that  the  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians trained  at  the  National  Science 
Academy  would  be  geared  toward  prob- 
lems of  national  security,  scientific  re- 
search for  defense,  and  related  problems. 

Third.  It  would  provide  a  great  in- 
centive for  American  youth  to  strive  for 
a  career  In  science  or  engineering  and 
the  development  of  scientific  talent. 
This  should  serve  as  an  excellent  stim- 
ulus for  the  growth  of  scientific  educa- 
tion. Many  young  people,  who  otherwise 
could  not  afford  a  higher  education, 
would  now  have  such  opportunity  on 
the  bsisls  of  merit  and  scientific  ability. 

Fourth.  It  would  strengthen  the  field 
of  scientific  education  by  training  more 
people  skilled  In  the  art  of  communi- 
cating Interest  in  science  and  increasing 
the  prestige  of  science  teachers. 

Fifth.  It  would  prepare  scientifically 
trained  and  competent  people  with  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  humanities  for 
participation  In  governmental  functions 
of  a  civilian  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  year  we 
have  been  constantly  reminded  that 
Russia  is  outstripping  us  in  the  training 
of  scientists  and  engineers  and  that  she 
may  be  gradually  attaining  technical 
supremacy.  Now  this  fact  has  been 
verified  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Scientists  and  Engineers.  There  Is  no 
need  to  stress  the  importance  of  acceler- 


ating and  expanding  our  science  educa- 
tion.   By  now  this  fact  is  clear  to  all. 

The  establishment  of  a  National 
Science  Academy,  such  as  advocated  in 
my  bill,  would  help  relieve  the  existing 
shortage  of  trained  manpower  in  this 
vital  field,  it  would  encourage  more  pro- 
found respect  for  science  and  science 
teachers,  it  would  stimulate  young  peo- 
ple to  pursue  a  career  in  science  to  a 
greater  degree  than  ever  before,  and  it 
would  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  the 
welfare  and  the  security  of  our  cotmtry. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  such  an  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  country  to- 
day. The  urgency  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live  requires  it.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  suppK)rt  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
December  31,  1958,  as  referred  to  above: 
Ike    Warned    on    Lack    of    Trained    Men — 

C!oMMrrTEE  Feaes  Nation  Is  Facing  a  Grave 

Problxm 

(By  Fred  S.  Hoffman) 

President  Elsenhower  was  told  yesterday 
the  United  States  Is  In  danger  of  running 
low  on  trained  manpower  while  the  Soviet 
Union  is  driving  for  technical  supremacy. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Scientists 
and  Engineers  said  It  Is  convinced  the  Na- 
tion faces  a  grave  problem  In  highly  trained 
manpower  during  the  coming  decade. 

Among  other  things,  It  mentioned  a  drop 
In  1958  enrollments  at  engineering  schools. 
It  also  spoke  of  the  prospect  of  a  smaller 
group  of  men  In  the  most  productive  age 
bracket  in  1965.  attributing  this  to  a  dip  in 
the  birth  rate  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930's  and  World  War  II. 

In  Its  final  report  to  Mr.  Elsenhower,  the 
committee  of  educators,  scientists,  labor 
union,  business  and  Government  representa- 
tives urged  the  White  House  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  and  stimulating  ef- 
forts by  public  and  private  groups  to  meet 
the  problem. 

This  was  the  kind  of  work — in  the  non- 
Federal  field — assigned  to  the  committee 
when  It  was  set  up  in  1956,  about  19  months 
before  Russia  sent  aloft  Its  first  sputnik. 

The  Committee  said  the  sputnik  launch- 
ing had  sparked  greater  public  awareness  of 
the  American  scientific  manpower  problem. 
But  It  expressed  doubt  that  "present  public 
agitation  reflected  a  real  understanding  of 
our  long-term  need  for  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians." 

"A  sudden  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  such  as  has  occvured  during  the 
past  year.  Invites  a  counterswlng  when  the 
initial  momentum  Is  spent."  the  report  said. 

Termed  disturbing  was  a  13  percent  de- 
crease In  freshman  enrollment  in  engineer- 
ing courses  this  year  and  a  4-percent  de- 
cline in  total  undergraduate  engineering 
enrollment. 

"At  the  same  time."  the  report  added,  "the 
Soviet  Union  Is  reaffirming  Its  intention  to 
surpass  the  United  States  In  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology  within  the  next  dec- 
ade." 

Another  factor  bothering  the  Committee, 
It  said,  was  that  in  1965  the  "lean  genera- 
tion" resulting  from  lower  birth  rates  in  the 
depression  and  war  periods  wlU  provide  the 
country's  labor  force  with  fewer  men  in  the 
a&-34  age  group. 

This  smaller  group,  the  report  went  on. 
will  have  to  help  support  (1)  an  over-aU 
population  growing  at  the  rate  of  almost  3 
million  persons  a  year.  (2)  a  standard  of 
living  depending  ever  more  on  technological 
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advances,  and  (3)  a  cold  war  "wblcb  does  not 
appear  to  be  abating." 

Commltte*  Chairman  Howard  L.  Bevls, 
president  emeritus  of  Ohio  State  University, 
said  In  a  letter  transmitting  the  report  that 
certain  Federal  actions  are  "welcome  evi- 
dence of  the  Oovernment's  practical  concern 
and  Its  readiness  to  act." 

In  this  connection,  Bevls  mentioned  the 
new  National  E>efens«  Education  Act.  aimed 
at  /purring  sclentiflc-technlcal  education, 
and  expanding  programs  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

"The  watchword  now  is  'follow  through'," 
Bevls  said. 

Last  weekend  Mr.  Elsenhower  announced 
he  Is  creating  a  new  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology.  This  group  Is  in- 
tended to  achieve  better  planning  of  scien- 
tific programs  supported  by  various  Govern- 
ment Departments,  and  to  reduce  duplica- 
tion in  such  programs. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  Elsenhower  followed  a 
recommendation  by  another  advisory  com- 
mittee made  up  of  scientists. 

Heading  the  list  of  proposals  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers was  the  recommendation  fi)r  White 
House  coordination  of  elTorts  to  develop  and 
utilize  trained  manpower. 

The  report  also  called  for  continuation  of 
programs  launched  by  the  Committee  during 
Its    33-month    existence.     They    are: 

Sponsorship  of  manpower  utiUzation 
clinics  with  participation  by  industry,  uni- 
versities, and  professional  societies  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

Organization  of  State  and  local  groups  to 
worlc  toward  the  long-range  improvement  or 
elementary  and  secondary  school  education, 
with  main  stress  on  science  and  mathe- 
matics. 

Development  of  adequate  statistical  data 
on    the   supply   of  scientists   and    engineers. 
Development  of  guidance  and  counseling 
materials  concerning  science  and  engineer- 
ing careers  for  high  school  students. 

Fostering  wider  public  understanding  of 
the  need  for  highly  qualified  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  supporting  technicians. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  29,  1959 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  made  a  most  interesting 
and  provocative  speech  at  the  Boston 
convention  of  the  American  Municipal 
Association.  The  story  was  carried  as 
the  opening  article  in  the  Januai-y  issue 
of  the  Alabama  Municipal  Journal,  one 
of  the  very  best  publications  of  its  kind 
in  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEDEHAL-Cn-T    RELATIONS    VrTAL    TO    WHOL* 

National  Economt 
(By  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark) 
I  propose  to  speak  today  about  some  as- 
pects of  what  seems  to  be  emerging  more 


and  more  clearly  as  the  central  issue  of  our 
public  life.  1'hat  central  Issue  Is  whether 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  great  problems  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  and  master  them — or  whether  we 
are  going  to  fumble  the  ball. 

Every  city  official  In  this  room  knows 
what  our  problems  are.  They  are  recog- 
nized. Identified,  admitted.  They  are  Jtist 
not  being  mastered. 

PROBLl'MS  ARE  NOT  MASTERED 

What  are  some  of  them? 

National  security  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attained  a  faster 
momentum  than  we  in  the  race  for  mfxl- 
ern  weapons.  That  fact  Is  recognized.  Iden- 
tified, admitted— but   not  dealt  with. 

The  Communists  are  making  tremen- 
dous gains  in  their  campaign  to  drive 
Western  Infiuonce  out  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  That  pre  blem  is  recognized.  Identi- 
fied,  admitted,   but   not  Jdealt   with. 

Education  is  the  next  critical  prob- 
lem. The  delcrloratlon  of  our  public 
schools,  the  inadequacy  of  our  higher 
educat.onal  facilities,  the  decline  of  the 
teaching  profe:=sion.  our  primitive  failure 
even  to  build  enough  cla.'srooms.  the 
fart  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  b.jys  and  girls  who  wuuld 
protU  from  a  college  education  won't  get 
it.  all  this  is  recognized,  identified,  ad- 
mitted— but  It  is  not  being  mastered. 

ECONOMIC    SECURITY     A    PROBLEM 

Personal  economic  security  Is  a  pervasive 
pribl?m.  The  poverty  of  our  retired  citi- 
zens; their  tota:  inability,  for  example,  to 
pay  for  medical  care;  the  collapse  last  year 
of  our  unemployment  compcn.satlon  sys- 
tem— these  piobleins  are  known,  recoguuod. 
and  admitted  -  yet  not  dealt  with. 

City  slums  are  a  problem  every  mayor 
kno-xz.  one  that  is  visible,  tangible,  meaiiir- 
ab!e.  yet  they  arc  getting  worse,  not  better, 
every  year. 

The  crisis  In  school  desej^regatlon.  the  twin 
problems  of  recession  and  Infiatlon,  the 
great  problems  arising^  from  metropolitan 
growth,  of  declining  central  cities  and  sub- 
urbs without  adequate  public  services,  of 
water  resources  Inadequately  con.served!  of 
trafTic  and  transportation  strangulation,  all 
these  arc  known,  recognized,  admitted,  but 
not  grappled  with  and  mastered. 

LOCKED    IN    A    COMPETITION 

And  so  It  goes.  We  suffer  from  a  paralysis 
In  our  public  life.  The  scope  of  our  action 
Is  determined  not  from  a  forthright  analvsis 
of  the  facts  which  all  admit,  but  by  pre- 
conceived limitations  growing  out  of  inertia, 
timidity,  and  outmoded   thinking. 

Perhaps  time  Wis  when  we  could  sit  like 
Ferdinand  the  bull,  smelling  flcjwcrs  under  a 
tree  and  still  survive.  But  that  time  has 
gone  forever.  We  are  locked  in  a  competi- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  In 
which  our  very  existence  as  well  as  the  sur- 
vival of  the  good  society  Is  at  stake.  Our 
adversaries  can  mobilize  their  resources  in 
ways  we  can't  and  wouldn't  if  we  could.  We 
must  find  alternative  ways  of  mobilizing  our 
own  resources,  or  the  ways  of  freedom  will 
be  lost  In  a  universal  state  ruled  by  Inter- 
national gangsters. 

ALARMING    SIGNS    OF    SOFTNESS 

Let  us  start  from  the  frank  assumption 
that  we  may  not  win  this  fight.  Twenty 
earlier  civilizations  have  risen,  nourished, 
grown  soft,  and  been  overrun  by  brutality 
and  tyranny.  Nor  need  we  look  far  to  see 
alarming  signs  of  softness  In  America.  The 
self-lndulgfnce,  the  emphasis  on  luxuries, 
the  Juvenile — and  adult — delinquency,  the 
lack  of  self-dlsclpllne,  the  tendency  to  sweep 
hard  facts  under  tlic  rug,  the  unwillingness 


to  ask  the  people  for  any  sort  of  sacriflce— > 
all  these  are  danger  signs. 

But  against  these  danger  signs  there  are 
Indications  of  some  hope.  Please  believe 
that  I  do  not  speak  as  a  partisan  politician 
when  I  say  that  one  such  sign  was  the  result 
of  the  last  election. 

A  PROrOUMD  PtTBLIC  DISCONTENT 

That  the  election  returns  indicate  a  pro- 
found public  discontent  with  the  way  things 
are  going  seems  clear  beyond  doubt  The 
people  voted  for  candidates  of  both  parties 
who  look  to  the  future  and  not  the  past. 
who  represent  and  promise  action  rather 
than  more  complacency  and  inertia.  The 
men  who  won  are  not  happy  about  present 
day  America. 

The  election  was  not  a  mandate  to  stand 
still.  It  was  a  mandate  to  move  forward. 
It  w.as  a  mandate  to  political  le  iders  to  get 
on  top  of  our  problems,  to  master  them,  to 
take  control  of  our  destiny. 

Now.  what  stands  in  the  way? 

The  answer  we  always  get— whether  the 
Issue  IS  national  defense,  or  mutual  security, 
or  education,  or  housing,  or  urban  renewal! 
or  social  security,  or  the  development  of 
Asi.i  and  Africa  is.  -We  can't  aJTi^d  it."  or 
"We  must  cut  costs  and  balance  the  bi.dget." 

OCR  PROBLEMS  COoT   MONEY 

Now  let  me  admit  that  most,  alihouf  'i  not 
all.  of  the  pr>.ble;ns  that  confroi  t  us  oo  cost 
money  And  let  nie  aLo  stale  my  own 
strong  belief  that  gnvernm-nt.il  bud'vts  at 
all  levels.  local.  State,  and  National,  ihould 
be  brought  into  balance. 

Sj  the  l^sue  of  whether  we  mast-r  our 
prx  blems  becomes,  in  concrete  form,  the 
ls£ue  of  taxation  and  public  spe.idlng  And 
that,  as  Walter  L:ppmann  has  said,  win  b« 
the  great  debate  of  1959. 

I  want  to  enter  tl  at  debate  by  ch(  )plng 
away  some  of  the  folklore  that  siurounus  the 
subject  of  public  sper.d;ng  PeEifapTmrtBnlc 
in  our  time,  has  been  the  viofm  of  8o,3*«ch 
nonsense  If  we  ran  dlspA  tJie  nons^iiji 
and  the  fall.acies.  then  we  can  put  the  Fed- 
eral bulgct.  as  well  as  your  c.ty  oudgets.  not 
only  In  perspective  but  In  balance,  and  we 
can  get  ahead  with  the  Job  that  nevds  to 
be  done. 

nvE    MAIN    FALLACIES 

There  are  five  main  fallacies. 

Fallacy  No.  1  Is  that  private  spending  is 
Inherently  cood  and  public  spending  Inher- 
ently bad— iind  therefore  public  spending 
Fhould  always  be  minimized  and  private 
spending  increased  to  the  maximum  the 
gross  national  product  will  permit. 

This  fallacy  Is  assiduously  cultivated  by 
conservative  molders  of  opinion.  The  word 
"government"  Is  equated  with  other  nouns 
havlnc;  an  evil  connotation — such  as  "waste." 
"exiravagance,"  "socialism,"  "bureaucracy!" 
Taxes  are  never  referred  to  except  as  a  bur- 
den. Private  spending  is  described  with  falr- 
soundlng  words,  such  as  "enterprise,"  "free," 
"competitive*    The  semantics  are  all  wrong. 

This  Is  a  pernicious  tendency.  Taicatlon 
and  public  spending  are  the  means  by  which 
we  divide  resources  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  economy.  Those  ac- 
tivities which  are  In  the  public  sector  are 
there  not  because  they  are  naughty  and 
ought  to  be  destroyed,  but  because  they  are 
essential  and  cannot  be  adequately  per- 
formed by  private  enterprise. 

EXTRAVAGANCE    IN    GOVERNMENT 

Activities  In  the  private  sector  are  there 
not  because  they  are  necessarily  good  and 
useful,  but  merely  because  they  are  not 
illegal  and  can  be  conducted  at  a  profit. 

There  Is,  unfortunately,  often  extravagance 
in  Government  services,  but  I  suspect  that 
objective    appraisal    would    show    more    In 
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private  business.  Just  compare,  for  example, 
the  luxurious  motor  cars  of  today  with  the 

inadequate  highways  on  which  they  must 
move;  compare  the  extravagance  of  oxir  coun- 
try clubs  with  the  spartan  character  of 
State  and  national  parks:  compare  the  lav- 
Ihly  appointed  corporation  and  national 
Ip.bor  union  headquarters  with  our  dlsgrace- 
lully  rundown  public  buildings;  compare  the 
compensation  of  TV  entertainers  with  that 
of  great  schoolteachers.  We  can  only  con- 
c.ude  that  the  private  sector  is  comparatively 
plush  and  the  public  sector  relatively  starved. 
Indeed,  as  Prof.  J.  K.  Galbralth  has  recently 
po.nted  out.  the  private  sector  cf  our  econ- 
omy is  »t)  pluth  that  to  get  the  private  prod- 
uct purchased  requires  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  huge  advertislj.g  firms  to  create  synthetic 
wants  and  needs  that  people  do  not  even 
know  they  have.  There  Is  no  problem  at  all, 
on  the  other  hand.  In  Identifying  hurre  back- 
logs of  essential  public  services  for  which  we 
appear  unwilling  to  pay  the  price. 

WF     MfST    DIVKRT    RESOVRCES 

If  the  distribution  of  our  national  re- 
sources Is  to  reflect  the  true  value  Judgment 
of  the  American  people,  we  must  divert  re- 
sources not  from  Government  to  private 
spending  but  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Fallacy  N  >.  2  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  crufhlng  the  people  and  endar.g^nng 
the  ec<inomy  with  a  Rrowir.g  bvirden  of  taxes. 
ex;)endlturc.«.  and  debt,  and  tliat  this  threat- 
ens the  health  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

What  is  overlo<.ked,  of  cour.'TP,  is  that  the 
ability  to  carry  taxes  and  debt  is  related  to 
income.  O^  her  things  being  equal,  a  man 
making  $10  COO  can  pay  at  least  twice  as  hlTh 
ta.xes  and  carry  without  hardrhip  twice  us 
large  a  debt  as  a  man  making  $5.C00.  And 
the  same  is  true  rif  the  country  as  a  whole 
And  taxes,  expenditures,  and  debt  are  actu- 
ally less  torta^  as  a  proportion  cf  gross  na- 
tional product  -than  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

RATIO    OF    DEBT    TO    PRODUCT 

In  1945.  our  gross  national  prodvct  was 
f2136  billion,  while  the  public  debt  was 
♦2787  billion.  The  ratio  of  the  debt  to 
the  gross  national  product  was  130  percent. 
lu  1957,  gross  national  product  had  risen 
to  $440.3  billion,  and  the  national  debt  had 
declined  to  $275  billion.  The  ratio  of  the 
debt  to  the  gross  national  product  was  63 
percent. 

Our  debt  Is  accordingly  less  than  half  as 
burdensome  to  the  country  as  It  was  12  years 
ago.  Tota!  debt  has  been  almost  stable,  since 
the  war,  while  the  gross  national  product  has 
more  than  doubled.  The  fact  Is  that  we 
could.  If  necessary,  more  than  double  our 
national  debt  and  not  be  in  any  more  peril 
of  national  bankruptcy  than  we  were  with 
the  debt  we  carried  without  alarm  or  danger 
In  1946.     Fortunately  It  Isn't  necessary. 

TAXES    PROPORTIONATELT    LOWER 

Similarly,  Federal  taxes,  as  a  proportion  of 
national  product,  are  less  now  than  they 
w^ere  10  years  ago,  or  5  years  ago,  or  3  years 
ago.  If  people  were  going  to  be  crushed 
by  our  present  tax  load,  they  would  have 
been  crushed  long  since.  Lower  taxes  are 
always  desirable,  of  course,  when  national 
needs  are  being  met,  bUt  let  us  not  say  that 
there  Is  a  compelling  economic  necessity  for 
reducing  them.     There  Just  Isn't. 

This  Is  a  growing  country.  Our  popula- 
tion is  rlsin«r.  The  public  services  required 
by  urbanization  and  national  security  are 
growing.  Our  civilization  is  becoming  con- 
stantly more  complex.  States  and  localities 
are  Increasingly  Incapable  of  meeting  new 
and  growing  needs.  Naturally,  the  Federal 
Government  should  grow  too.  The  Federal 
budget  should  rise.  Given  normal  growth  In 
our  economy.  It  can  Increase  by  (3  to  $4  bll- 
l.un    annually    with    no   change    in    the    tax 


rates  and  no  Increase  In  the  real  biuden — 
which  gives  us  considerable  room  for  ex- 
panding public  services.  And,  If  our  public 
services  need  more  than  that — which  I  sus- 
pect they  do — we  can  get  most  of  It  without 
raising  tax  rates  by  closing  the  outrageous 
tax  loopholes  which  have  made  our  Federal 
Internal  Revenue  Code  a  veritable  sieve. 

GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  NOT  INFLATION  ART 

Fallacy  No.  3  Is  the  notion  that  Federal 
spending  is  Inflationary.  Government 
spending  Is  no  more  inflationary  than  pri- 
vate spending — provided  the  Government 
balances  its  budget.  Eteflcit  spending  can 
be  inflationary,  of  course,  but  even  this  is 
the  case  only  when  demand  for  goods  and 
services  exceeds  supply,  a  condition  which 
does  not  exist  today. 

Industry  is  far  below  capacity  and  un- 
employment is  far  above  what  it  should 
be. 

Our  recent  inflation  arose  from  causes 
other  than  Federal  spending.  The  Federal 
budget  Is  being  made  the  scapegoat  by  those 
who  sCize  on  any  argument  to  stop  Gov- 
ernment programs  which  they  have  always 
opposed. 

WHOSE     FOOT     SHOE     IS     ON 

Fallacy  No.  4  is  that  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  alike.  If  a  private  bank  makes  a 
loan  that  is  called  an  investment:  if  the 
Small  Business  Administration  makes  a 
loan,  that  is  called  spending.  If  a  private 
power  company  builds  a  dam  that  Is  called 
1:, vestment;  if  TVA  builds  a  dam  that  Is 
called  spending.  One  would  have  thought 
that  tills  basinc££man's  administration 
m'jht  have  Introduced  business  concepts 
Into  Government  bookkeeping,  but  they 
have  not  done  so.  It  may  be  that  for  book- 
keeping purposes,  we  must  continue  to 
lump  all  accounts  of  Government  disburse- 
ments together.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
inlalligcnt  people,  for  purposes  of  public 
d.scussion,  should  not  distinguish  between 
op:'rr.ting  expenses,  loans  which  create  ac- 
cjunts  receivable,  and  Investments  which 
are  offset  by  created  assets.  Just  as  corpora- 
tions make  this  distinction  and  Just  as 
municipalities  distinguish  t>etween  current 
and  capital  budgets. 

SHOVING    FtJNCTIONS    BACK    TO    STATE 

Fallacy  No.  5  is  the  notion  that  If  the 
Federal  Government  shoves  Its  functions 
back  to  the  States  and  cities  this  constitutes 
economy.  It  is  not  economy  at  all  If  the 
functions  are  performed.  The  question  then 
becomes  simply  which  taxing  system  Is  used, 
and  which  administrative  structure  is  em- 
ployed. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  decentralizing 
administration  But  that  does  not  mean 
the  financial  burden  should  be  thrown  back 
on  the  States  and  cities  too.  The  Federal 
tax  system  Is  far  superior  In  Justice  and 
efficiency  to  those  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  there  Is  great  merit  In  using  It 
for  urban  functions.  Taxpayers  cannot 
threaten  to  flee  the  Nation,  as  they  can 
and  do  the  city  and  State.  The  Federal 
tax  burden  falls  evenly  across  the  land,  based 
in  large  part  on  ability  to  pay.  There  Is 
every  reason  to  use  It  In  preference  to  State 
and  local  systems  where  the  choice  exists. 

I  shall  oppose  proposals  to  turn  Federal 
functions  back  to  the  States  and  cities. 
This  would  result  In  crippling  essen- 
tial functions.  Important  services  now 
being  rendered  would  be  abandoned.  An 
unjust  tax  system  would  be  substituted  for 
a  better  one. 

I  win  press  for  Federal  help  in  new  fields, 
especially  education.  I  hope  the  mayors  of 
America  will  Join  me  in  these  stands  as  they 
have  done  so  effectively  in  the  past. 

The  Federal  Government  must  give  great- 
er, not  less,  support  to  the  urban  areas  of 


America,  because  the  great  domestic  prob- 
lems of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century 
are  urban  problems.  We  are  no  longer  an 
agricultural  society. 

NO    DEPARTMENT    TOh    CTTTES 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point.  A  visitor 
from  outer  Fpace.  looking  at  the  structtire  of 
our  Federal  Government,  would  conclude 
that  America  is  still  a  rural  nation.  We  have 
a  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  devotes 
ItTelf  to  the  problems  of  the  farm.  We  have 
a  Department  of  Interior  which  reflects  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  more-sparsely 
settled  States.  But  there  is  no  department 
with  responsibility  for  the  problems  of  the 
tens  of  millions  of  people  living  in  forced 
coni^estion  In  sprawling  metropolitan  areas — 
one  of  which  stretches  unbroken  all  the  way 
from  Portland.  Milne  to  Alexandria,  Va.  City 
people,  too,  need  an  advocate  in  Washington. 

To  illustrate:  The  Senate  became  disturbed 
lart  year  about  the  plight  of  the  Nation's 
railroads.  The  Department  of  Commerce  was 
concerned:  so  was  the  InterEtate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  Commerce  Committee  cf 
the  Sniate  has  a  standing  subcommittee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  railroads.  So  it  organized 
a  study. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  worried  about 
a  related  problem — nam'^Iy.  the  plight  of 
the  commuter  and  the  deterioration  of  mass 
transit  in  the  cities — tried  to  make  sure  that 
urban  mass  transit  problems  would  be  cov- 
ered in  the  general  study  that  was  organized. 
The  answer  was  "No."  States  rights  inter- 
vened. 

MASS    TRANSIT    A    REAL    PROBLEM 

No  department  of  the  Government  has 
any  interest  in  what  should  be  done  about 
commuter  transportation  services.  No  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Congress  has 
any   jurisdiction. 

Yet  you  know  that  mass  transit  is  not 
merely  a  State  and  local  problem.  Much  of 
the  traflBc  crosses  State  lines.  Some  of  the 
railroads  involved  serve  many  States.  Let's 
face  It,  State  and  local  governments  are  In- 
capable of  dealing  successfully  with  this 
problem  In  most  localities — just  as  urban 
renewal  was  generally  beyond  their  compe- 
tence until  the  Federal  Government  stepped 
In  to  help. 

Maybe  the  ultimate  answer  Is  that  mass 
transit  should  not  be  a  Federal  problem,  even 
In  part.  Maybe  the  same  applies  to  air  and 
stream  pollvitlon,  and  water  supply.  But 
what  concerns  me  most  Is  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent t jne,  we  have  no  mechanism  even  for 
examining  such  problems  comprehensively 
and  making  Intelligent  national   decisions. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    URBAN    AFFAIRS 

I  believe  the  first  step  should  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  at 
Cabinet  level  with  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing abreast  of  urban  and  metropolitan  prob- 
lems and  developing  recommendations  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  action.  The  De- 
partment would  represent  the  urban  view- 
point in  the  administration  of  nationwide 
programs  which  particularly  aSect  cities  and 
their  suburbs,  notably,  highways  and  water 
conservation.  It  would  be  assigned  Initially, 
at  least,  only  those  operating  programs  which 
are  peculiarly  urban,  and  these  are  clustered 
already  In  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  But  the  Department,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  something  far  b?yond  the  present 
HHFA.  The  additional  element  would  be  a 
hunting  license  to  study,  research,  and  rec- 
ommend, and  a  responsibility  to  listen  to 
representatives  of  grcups  like  this  one,  un- 
derstand their  problems,  and  reflect  tliat 
understanding  In  the  policy  forming  proc- 
esses within  the  executive  branch.  Urban 
extension  Is  a  procedure  and  a  program  we 
could  well  adopt  frcm  our  agricultural 
friends. 
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INTEHGOVKRN MENTAL    RELATIONS    EVOLVE 

I  have  seen  the  criticism  that  a  new  de- 
partment should  not  be  formed  until  a  phi- 
losophy of  Federal-state-local  relations  is 
developed  and  agreed  upon  as  the  new  De- 
partment's basis.  Personally,  I  think  the 
logic  points  In  Just  the  opposite  direction. 
Governmental  philosophies  do  not  spring 
full  blown  Into  being;  they  evolve.  But  they 
cannot  evolve  unless  someone  In  Cfovern- 
ment  has  responsibility  for  thinking  cre- 
atively about  them.  We  will  get  the  phi- 
losophy far  quicker  if  we  establish  the 
mechanism  first. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  are  former 
mayors  put  in  a  bill  2  years  ago  to  create  a 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. We  will  do  80  again  in  January,  and  I 
hope  the  mayors  of  America  will  make  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  an  important  policy 
objective  and  give  us  their  full  support  as  we 
attempt  to  push  this  bill  through  the  various 
stages  on  the  long  road  toward  enactment. 


Treahnent    Plant    Construction    Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  29.  1959 

Mr.  BL.ATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
poll  of  the  Nations  52  State  and  terri- 
torial health  officers  shows  that  by  an 
overwhelming  majority — 82  percent — 
they  believe  the  current  Federal  sewage 
tre."itment  plant  construction  grant  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  stimulation  of  sew- 
age plant  construction.  Their  views  are 
backed  up  by  the  facts  which  show  that 
construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works — the  Nation's  worst  public  works 
problem — has  risen  steadily  during  the 
course  of  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram. 

Contract  awards  in  1957  rose  to  $351 
million  and  are  expected  to  reach  at  least 
$390  miUion  in  1958.  The  1952-56  aver- 
age was  $222  million.  Total  construc- 
tion of  treatment  plants  reached  an  all- 
time  national  high  in  1958  with  over  one- 
third  of  the  projects  constructed  in  that 
year  receiving  Federal  grants.  More- 
over, at  least  35  States  experienced  their 
highest  treatment  plant  construction 
levels  in  1957  or  1958. 

The  results  of  this  poll  of  the  Nation's 
health  oflBcials  shows  that  three-fourths 
of  them  favor  doubling  the  authorization 
of  construction  grant  allocaticnd.  These 
same  officials,  it  must  be  remembered, 
opposed  the  adoption  of  this  grtint  pro- 
gram when  it  was  first  proposed  in  1956. 
But  in  overwhelming  numbers  they  now 
favor  the  program  and  what  Is  more 
reco.mmend  additional  Federal  partici- 
pation. On  this,  too,  they  are  well  sup- 
port(?d  by  the  facts. 

A  recent  survey  of  State  and  Terri- 
torial sanitary  engineers  indicates  the 
estimated  sewage  treatment  construction 
program  of  40  States  for  the  next  3  years 
could  utilize  approximately  twice  the 
Federal  grant  money  authorized  for  the 
next  3  years  under  Public  Law  660.  Ac- 
cording to  this  survey,  the  estimated  cost 


of  sewage  treatment  plant  construction 
requirements  for  the  next  3  years  is  ap- 
proximately $540  million  per  year.  The 
average  annual  Federal  contribution  to 
maintain  this  level  of  construction  Is 
estimated  in  the  survey  to  be  approxi- 
mately $100  million  per  year,  or  twice 
the  current  authorized  Federal  level  of 
participation. 

Despite  the  success  of  the  treatment 
plant  construction  program  and  its  en- 
dorsement by  State  health  officials  the 
President  has  recommended  that  it  be 
repealed.  According  to  the  President's 
budget  message  his  administration  sup- 
ports programs  necessary  to  stimulate 
greater  State  and  local  effort  in  areas  of 
"critical  national  concern"  but  has  con- 
sistently endeavored  to  strengthen  our 
svstem  of  frovernment  "by  encouraging 
state  and  local  governments  to  assume 
rc-ponsibility  for  many  public  needs 
which  they  can  provide  well  without 
relying  on  Federal  aid  at  all."  To  further 
this  worthy  objective  the  President  would 
discontinue  Federal  grants  for  waite 
treatment  works  construction  and  adjust 
Federal  revenue  laws  as  recommended 
bv  the  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Com- 
mittee so  the  States  can  as.sume  full  re- 
spon.sibility  for  these  programs  starting 
in  fiscal  year  19G1. 

What  the  President  has  done  is  pick 
what  has  been  termed  the  Nation's  "worst 
pui)lic  works  problem'  by  Fortune  maNia- 
zine  and  single  .t  out  for  the  budget  ax 
on  the  pretext  ol  strengthenm.^'  Federal- 
State  relations.  He  has  picked  a  ;jro- 
gram  that  was  enacted  in  the  first  place 
because  it  was  needed  to  stimulate  Rreater 
State  and  local  effort  in  an  area  of  "criti- 
cal national  concern,"  namely,  pollution 
control,  and  which  has  proved  to  be  such 
a  successful  stimulant  that  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  health  officers  who 
2'2  years  ago  opposed  it  today  agree 
that  it  has  resulted  in  stimulation  of 
sewage  plant  construction  within  their 
jurisdictions.  The  President's  own  ad- 
vi-ser  for  public  works,  Gen.  J.  S.  Brag- 
don,  has  stated  that: 


To  meet  our  needs  for  water,  conservation 
Is  the  order  of  the  day.  We  cannot  manu- 
facture this  necessity  of  life.  We  must  store 
It  and  use  It  more  efficiently,  learn  to  con- 
vert saline  waters  and  find  ways  to  Improve 
the  distribution  of  It.  Most  important  of  all. 
our  rivers  will  have  to  be  cleaned,  and  ade- 
quate treatment  facilities  Installed  to  pre- 
vent upstream  pollution.  To  accomplish  this 
Job,  we  need  almo.st  8.000  municipal  plants 
alone,  and  in  all.  some  17.000  facilities,  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  Insure  that  all  of  the 
potential  sources  of  pollution  are  adequately 
controlled. 

Obviously,  here  is  an  area  of  critical 
national  concern  where  State  and  local 
efforts  have  lagged  the  past  20  years 
making  necessary  the  program  now  in 
operation  to  stimulate  greater  State  and 
local  effort.  No  wonder  48  out  of  50  State 
health  officers  have  come  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  recommendation 
to  repeal  the  existing  program.  No  won- 
der the  President's  own  W^ter  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board,  ii  an  almost 
unheard-of  action,  unanimously  refused 
to  endorse  his  recommendations. 


Who  agrees  with  the  President  on  this 
Issue?  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  were  his  sole 
supporters  when  hearings  were  held  on 
the  subject  last  year  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  fully  un- 
derstand the  position  taken  by  the  Cham- 
ber and  the  NAM  on  this  issue.  Water 
is  essential  to  industry.  By  1975  industry 
will  be  using  215  billion  gallons  a  day. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  Nation's  water 
used  will  be  in  industry.  To  make  a  ton 
of  steel  alone  requires  65.000  gallons  of 
water.  Industry  has  more  at  stake  here 
than  any  other  clement  of  our  economy 
and  yet  their  national  organizations  op- 
pose measures  designed  to  assure  that 
tlie  quality  of  our  water  supply  will  be 
acJequate  for  industrial  as  well  as  other 
u.ses.  To  encoura.t-'c  industiy  to  join  wiih 
others  in  combating  pollution.  I  have  in- 
ti  educed  le^i.'^lation  today  providing  fast 
tax  writeoffs  for  indu.'^trial  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  which  may  be  constructed 
in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  to  inciea.se  the  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram under  Public  Law  660  in  order  to 
further  stimulate  local  effort  to  increase 
the  level  of  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion so  that  it  more  closely  meets  the 
proven  needs  of  the  country. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by 
autliorizing: 

First.  Grants  for  projects  In  the 
amount  of  30  percent  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  cost  thereof  or  $500,000, 
whichever  is  the  smaller.  Under  exist- 
ing law  the  maximum  grant  is  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost  or  $250,000.  whichever 
is  the  smaller.  Experience  has  shown 
that  there  has  been  less  stimulation  of 
const'-uction  in  the  larger  commimities 
subject  to  the  $250,000  limitation  than 
in  those  ehgible  for  the  full  30  percent 
grant  Because  of  this  limitation,  there 
j^  insufficient  incentive  to  larger  com- 
/munities  which  are  at  the  same  time 
often  major  contributors  to  pollution. 
Increasing  the  maximum  grant  limit  to 
$500,000  should  tend  to  stimulate  more 
projects  from  the  larger  communities, 
thus  giving  State  pollution  control  au- 
thorities an  opportunity  to  bring  their 
programs  into  better  balance  by  accel- 
erating construction  in  the  larger  as  well 
as  in  the  smaller  communities. 

Second.  Municipahties  to  Join  to- 
gether to  build  joint  treatment  facilities 
with  the  amount  of  grant  allocable  to 
each  community  as  if  it  were  a  separate 
project.  Under  existing  law  each  proj- 
ect is  limited  to  the  maximum  grant  of 
$250,000  or  30  percent  of  the  cost,  which- 
ever is  the  smaller.  Experience  indicates 
that  if  communities  which  join  together 
could  receive  a  larger  grant  the  program 
would  have  a  greater  stimulatory  effect 
on  such  communities.  Often  the  con- 
struction of  such  joint  facilities  is  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  method  of 
providing  adequate  sewage  treatment 
and  is  generally  encouraged  by  con- 
sulting engineers  and  the  States.  This 
amendment     would     give     the     States 
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greater  latitude  in  determining  the  use 
of  funds  within  their  States  and  author- 
izes an  allocation  to  each  municipality 
involved  in  a  joint  project  its  share  of 
the  estimated  reasonable  cost  rather 
than  limiting  the  project,  as  under  pres- 
ent law,  to  a  single  maximum  grant. 

Third.  Reallocation  of  grant  funds 
from  States  not  using  funds  because  of 
lack  of  projects  to  States  having  projects 
approved  for  which  grants  have  not  been 
made  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Experi- 
ence under  the  present  act  indicates  that 
a  number  of  jurisdictions  have  not  been 
able  to  use  their  fimds  because  of  lack 
of  eligible  projects.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  States  have  backlogs  of  projects 
considerably  in  excess  of  their  Federal 
allotments.  This  amendment  would  per- 
mit a  reallocation  of  funds  from  juris- 
dictions which  cannot  u.-re  them  to  juris- 
dictions having  projects  for  v.  hich  grants 
are  not  made  becnuse  of  lack  cf  funds. 
This  will  stimulate  additional  construc- 
tion in  the  States  having  the  greatest 
demonstrated  need. 

Fourth.  One  hundred  million  dollars 
for  construction  grants  each  year  for  10 
years.  Present  law  provides  for  S'O  mil- 
lion a  year  fcr  10  years  for  Federal  con- 
struction grants.  Even  this  amount  has 
resulted  in  tremendous  plant  construc- 
tion stimulation,  but  it  is  not  enourh. 
The  level  of  con'^tiuction  is  reaching  the 
$400  million  mark,  but  our  yearly  needs 
are  nearer  $G00  million.  In  order  to 
stimulate  construction  up  to  this  level 
It  is  necessary  to  restore  the  Federal  con- 
struction program  to  amount  I  originally 
proposed  in  1956  and  which  was  cut  in 
half.  I  said  then  that  we  were  creating 
a  program  with  one  leg  amputated  be- 
fore it  had  even  learned  to  walk.  On  one 
leg  the  program  is  walking  well  but  we 
need  to  restore  the  other  leg  so  it  can 
run  the  pollution  problem  right  into  the 
ground. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  Water  Pollution 
Control  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  At  the 
present  time  the  Federal  water  ix>llution 
control  program  is  administered  by  the 
Water  Supply  and  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Program  Section  of  the  Division  of 
Sanitary  Engineering  Services  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  State  Services  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  These 
men  are  doing  a  superb,  dedicated  job 
but  the  morass  of  the  administrative 
framework  within  which  they  work  can- 
not help  but  stifle  and  restrict  their 
activities.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  stated  explicitly  that: 

It  Intends  to  watcih  carefully  the  progreu 
and  development  of  the  national  water-pollu- 
tion control  program  and  particularly  the 
supporting  role  of  the  Federal  Governxuent. 

In  a  committee  report  In  1956  It  was 
stated: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  place  a  high  pirlorlty  on  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program  authorized  by  the  bill 
( rcderal  Water  Pollution  Ctontrol  Act  of 
1056)  and  will  diligently  carry  out  its  role 
l:i  this  Federal -State  cooperative  activity  by 
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providing  a  constructive  program  within  an 
appropriate    administrative    framework. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  appropriate  admin- 
istrative framework  has  not  as  yet  been 
established  by  administrative  action. 
Legislation  is  therefore  needed.  Con- 
trol of  pollution  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  overall  water  resources  problem. 
Pollution  simply  means  that  waste  has 
built  up  beyond  the  waters  capacity  to 
carry  it.  Therefore,  one  of  water's  essen- 
tial uses  is  curtailed  and  what  is  more  its 
availability  for  other  uses  reduced  at  the 
same  time.  This  affects  industry,  agri- 
culture, fish  and  wildlife,  and  our  health 
as  well.  The  control  of  pollution  is  no 
longer  concerned  merely  with  the  correc- 
tion of  sanitary  nuisances  but  rather  with 
the  conservation  of  a  great  and  precious 
re£;ource — water. 

The  existing  administrative  framework 
within  which  the  pollution  control  pro- 
gram operates  must,  therefore,  be 
broadened  and  expanded  so  that  the 
proper  emphasis  can  be  placed  on  all 
aipccts  of  the  prcblcm— engineering, 
le':^al.  research,  construction,  economic, 
and  health.  At  the  urging  and  by  re- 
quest of  the  Nations  gieat  conservation 
orijanizations.  women's  clubs,  and  many 
otliers.  and  in  the  interests  of  good  gov- 
ernment. I  recommend  the  establishment 
of  an  Office  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  so  that  an  all-out 
attack,  at  all  levels  of  povemment  can 
bepin  against  the  pollution  problem 
vhich  threatens  our  health,  reduces 
available  water  supplies  and  restricts 
economic  growth  and  expansion. 


Ptimkj  (or  Starving  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VmCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1959 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  devel- 
opment of  our  national  affairs  through 
the  activities  of  the  Congress  occasion- 
ally produces  such  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  issues  under  discussion  and 
the  immediate  requirements  of  some 
sections  of  our  population  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  pause  and  take  no- 
tice of  a  paradox  of  our  own  creation. 
In  recent  days  the  United  States  has 
greeted  two  important  visitors — Mr. 
Mlkoyan,  the  Deputy  Premier  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Mr.  Arturo  Prondizl, 
President  of  Argentina.  I  recognize  the 
need  for  our  country  to  treat  important 
foreign  visitors  with  courtesy  and  good 
manners  and  to  assist  our  friends  in 
foreign  lands  to  the  maximum  of  our 
cap>abilities.  The  contrast  between  the 
discussions  In  these  Chambers  at  the  time 
our  famous  visitors  were  at  hand,  and  the 
things  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  in 
my  own  district,  within  the  past  few 
days,  is  so  great,  however,  that  it  is  nec- 


essary In  defense  of  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  fair  play  on  which  this 
Nation  was  founded  for  me  to  bring 
certain  matters  to  the  attention  of  this 
House. 

During  the  visit  of  Mr.  Mikoyan  we 
were  advised  through  press  reports  that 
he  was  greeted  with  mixed  emotions  in 
several  of  our  major  cities  and  in  five  of 
them  his  party  was  showered  with  eggs. 
When  Mr.  Frondizi  spoke  before  this 
House  he  paid  us  many  compliments  as  a 
nation  and  told  us  a  great  deal  about 
the  misery  of  his  native  land,  and  about 
our  share  in  the  respcnsibihty  for  the 
correction  of  that  misery. 

He  said: 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  millions  of 
human  beings  in  Latin  America  suffer  from 
micery  and  b.-ickwErdncES.  A  stagnant  and 
imnovcrislicd  country  cannot  uphold  demo- 
cratic  institutions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  fertile  eoII  for  anarchy  and  dictatorship. 

Following  the  visits  of  these  two  men 
I  took  a  trip  myself,  back  to  my  own 
congressional  district.  The  trip  was 
planned  as  a  result  of  numerous  com- 
munications which  I  had  received  from 
businessmen,  labor  leaders  and  public 
officials  describing  in  detail  the  economic 
disasters  which  had  fallen  upon  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  was  elected  to  represent.  I 
visited  the  coal  fields  of  the  southern 
Appalachian  area,  much  of  which  lies 
within  my  congressional  district. 

In  the  coal  fields  of  my  di!:trict  there 
are  over  30,030  unemployed  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  and  40,000 
who  have  long  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits,  and  who  have  not 
been  employed  in  a  productive  manner 
for  2  years  or  more.  They  and  their 
families  are  subject  to  the  degradation 
of  living  on  the  combination  of  charity 
and  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

They  have  seen  the  number  of  em- 
ployed miners  in  West  Virginia  decline 
from  125,000  in  1948.  to  47,000  today, 
and  they  have  no  illusions  about  the 
future. 

Their  children  exist  on  a  skid-row  diet 
of  com  meal,  rice  and  whatever  else  the 
surplus  commodities  warehouse  has 
available.  These  children  never  have 
any  meat,  and  have  seldom  seen  a  fresh 
egg  during  the  past  2  years.  They  envy 
the  children  who  are  so  amply  blessed 
with  good  food  that  they  can  afford  to 
throw  eggs  at  foreign  visitors.  The  par- 
ents told  me  that  even  today  they  only 
receive  enough  food  for  3  weeks  out  of 
the  month  under  all  of  the  existing  aid 
programs — that  their  diet  contains  only 
one-third  of  the  calories  and  proteins 
needed  to  sustain  life.  So  the  children 
weaken  a  little,  and  their  parents  are 
condemned  to  watch  these  future  citi- 
zens shrink  in  vitality  and  hope,  day  by 
day. 

They  cannot  afford  to  worry  over  the 
rsu;e  to  control  outer  space,  the  competi- 
tion for  the  minds  and  loyalties  of  men, 
or  the  role  of  American  leadership  in 
the  free  world. 

As  for  their  children;  can  3rou  develop 
a  nuclear  physicist  out  of  a  child  who 
had  no  shoes  and  was  forced  to  quit 
school  in  the  fourth  grade?     Will  you 
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draw  tomorrow's  space  pilots  from 
among  these  who  have  had  no  orange 
juice  or  milk  or  eggs  for  over  a  year? 

These  are  not  the  people  of  India  or 
the    masses   of   Chinese   I   am    talking 
about;  these  are  Americans — strong  and 
s?lf-reliant  and  skillful  in  their  trade. 
They  are  disciplined  to  work  in  teams. 
and  are  renowned  for  their  courage  in  a 
realm  of  industrial  activity  which  is  very 
dangerous   under   the   best   conditions. 
When  they  have  work  to  do.  they  arise 
in  the  morning  and  enter  the  mouth  of 
a  coal  pit  to  spend  the  day  underground, 
beret  by  the  dangers  of  gas  and  cave-ins 
more  hazardous  than  fire  and  flood — 
dangers  which  few  people,  including  my- 
self, would  care  to  face  as  a  daily  ration. 
Their  situatioil  is  not  new,  it  has  been 
growing  cumulatively  for  several  yec^rs. 
What  have  we  done  about  it?    We  have 
done  nothing  of  any  practical  benefit. 
These  miners  are  the  victims  of  several 
circumstances — for  one,  a  trade  policy 
that  whittles  away   their  livelihood  in 
exciiange  for  doubtful  gains  in  foreian 
popularity.    For  another,  they  are  the 
victims  of  technoloi^'ical  advance.s  which 
replace   the   miner  with   the   machine. 
There   is   no   disposition    here    to   argue 
against  automation  or  meclianization  in 
the  coal  fio'.d^.     We  cannot  stop  prog- 
ress, and  tiiose  of  us  with  bu-ine.ss  expe- 
rience know  that  mcchan!:!aLion  is  neces- 
sary for  competitive  rca  -ons. 

But  the  miners  have  bean  di.'splaced 
through  the  cpv'^rations  cf  American  in- 
dustrial ingenuity  to  create  a  more  com- 
petitive end  product  and  a  more  attrac- 
tive price  for  the  con.siimcr.  In  other 
words,  mechanization  has  been  in  the 
general  public  interest,  but  the  miner 
and  his  family  are  being  de  troyed.  S3, 
they  have  given  up  everything,  either  for 
theoretical  advances  in  intcrnatioilKl 
good  will  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  public 
benefit  through  lower  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer on  the  ether. 

In  return  they  have  received  nothing 
but  the  ri'dit  to  starve  and  to  see  their 
children  die  before  their  eyes.     This  is 
a  situation  which  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue,  and  I  say  it  is  the  respon.'^i- 
bility  of  this  Congress  to  return  to  them 
an  opportunity  to  live  like  American  citi- 
zcnts,  to  lend  a  hand  in  their  economic 
reconstruction,  to  see  that  this  Nation 
does  not  take  away  everything  and  re- 
turn nothing  from  any  body  of  its  citi- 
zens     If  we  do  not  take  care  of  our  own 
in  circumstances  as  dire  as  these,  how 
can  we  expect  to  earn  respect  in  foreign 
lands?     If    these    conditions    are    per- 
mitted to  continue  in  this  area  of  in- 
dustrial operation,  what  confidence  will 
our  own  people  in  other  areas  have  in 
us  and   our  way   of  life?     Automation 
and  mechanization  will  sooner  or  later 
enter   all   types    of   industrial   activity. 
The  coal  miner  has  been  struck  first  and 
struck  hardest,  but  he  will  not  be  the 
last  to  be  driven  to  his  knees  by  the 
random  progress  of  science.    Industrial 
progress  has  created  among  the  miners 
a   permanent    disaster.     This   is   not   a 
natural  disaster  of  storm  or  flood,  but  it 
is  a  disaster  nonetheless,  and  cries  out 

for  disaster  relief. 


I  realize  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
this  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  but  the  situation 
grows  worse  evei-y  day,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  strong  interest  or  concerted  ac- 
tivity on  behalf  of  those  affected.     What 
is  necessary  to  stir  us  to  action?    Is  it 
necessary  to  fill  the  gallery  with  half- 
starved  men  and  women?     Is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  repetition  of  some  dread- 
ful enterprise  like  the  depression  bonus 
march   on   Washington?     Will   we   not 
take  forthright  action  until  the  pot  boiLs 
over  and  the  starring  thousands  descend 
upon  us  to  parade  the  coldheartedness 
of  their  Government  before  the  leaders 
of  the  world?     Tiicre  have  been  bills  in- 
troduced before  this  Hou.se — thousands 
of  bills — covering  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects,  but   no  pending   measure   merits 
consideration    ahead    of    the    lives    and 
hopes  of  tho.se  who  have  given  up  every- 
thing in  the  advancement  of  the  public 
interest. 

We  have  before  us  for  consideration 
measures  to  aid  distressed  areas,  to  m- 
crease  the  flow  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  to  mstitute  a  program  of 
coal  research,  and  otlier  proposals  which 
will  give  both  immediate  and  lasting  re- 
lief to  the  people  of  the  coalfields. 
They  mu-t  get  priority.  A  distres.sed- 
areas  bill  was  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress nnd  vetoed  by  the  President.  This 
time  it  must  be  pa-'.-^ed  with  an  over- 
whelming majority,  sufTicient  to  defy  the 
veto  threat  implied  in  the  President's 
message.  If  I  could  assemble  the  mem- 
bersliip  of  this  House  in  a  single  vehicle, 
nr.d  tc-kc  you  with  me  throunh^he  coal- 
fields of  my  district,  and  allow  you  to 
spend  a  day  looking  at  the  sum  total  of 
human  misery  wliich  has  resulted  from 
prevailing  conditions,  I  doubt  that  there 
would  be  a  single  opposing  vote  for  any 
mc:^;ure  wiiich  would  better  the  situa- 
tion. 

Tile  subject  is  not  one  for  debate. 
There  is  nothing  to  debate.  The  last 
and  best  hope  for  these  people  rests  in 
the  power  and  authority  of  this  Con- 
gress. They  have  seen  Development 
Loan  Funds  established  to  assi-t  the 
backward  people  ( f  Asia.  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East,  with  authority  to  spend  $3J5 
million  for  that  purpose  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  At  the  same  time  they 
remember  that  a  measure  costing  half  as 
much,  which  would  have  given  them 
hope  and  sustenance,  failed  of  passage 
over  a  veto,  and  they  were  left  with 
notiiing. 

The  gaunt  figure  of  the  starving  miner 
who  stands  idle  is  a  mockery  of  the 
image  of  America  as  the  land  of  abun- 
dance. If  there  is  to  be  a  showdown 
then,  let  it  come  quickly.  Every  day  of 
delay  means  another  day  on  which 
100,000  children  face  the  morning  on  a 
breakfast  of  cornmeal  and  water,  or  with 
no  breakfast  at  all. 

I  urge  a  quick  consideration  of  the 
measures  that  will  afford  relief.  I  ap- 
peal to  your  generosity  and  sympathy. 
I  challenge  your  native  pride  in  the 
country  we  are  all  sworn  to  protect  and 
defend. 


The  conditions  that  exist,  left  unat- 
tended, will  brew  the  devil's  broth  of  dis- 
loyalty and  furnish  fertile  grounds  for 
the  disease  of  disbelief  in  our  way  of 
hfe 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  hard 
words,  but  this  is  a  condition  which  de- 
fies words.  Its  solution  rests  solely  in 
the  source  of  all  laws — the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  appeal  to  you  lo 
make  it  your  primary  concern,  even  as 
it  is  mine. 


Presidenfs  Approach  on  Agricultural 
Legislation  It  Sound 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.MTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  29.  1959 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidents  recommendations  for  new 
farm  legislation,  which  were  transmitted 
to  the  Confess  today,  make  sense.  We 
nil  know  that  the  present  price  support 
and  production  control  program  is  not 
working.  The  program  has  been  costly 
to  taxpayers;  it  has  not  helped  the  farm- 
ers who  need  help  the  most,  the  little 
fellow;  and  it  has  stimulated  production 
of  tremendous  surpluses  that  will  be  a 
millstone  around  the  neck  of  agriculture 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  President 
ofTers  solutions  to  the  most  pressing  farm 
problems.  I  sincerely  hope  that  his  sucr- 
gestions  can  be  enacted  into  law  during 
this  scs.sion  of  the  Congress. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  all 
the  difficulties  now  faced  by  agriculture. 
Therefore,  I  am  going  to  zero  in  on  just 
one  facet  of  the  overall  agricultural 
situation,  the  burdensome  surpluses  of 
farm  products  under  the  control  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

At  the  end  of  November  the  Corpora- 
tion's investment  in  commodity  inven- 
tories amounted  to  about  $8  3  billion, 
which  is  not  far  under  the  record  $8.9 
billion  e-^tablished  in  early  1956.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  a  new  record  investment  of  $9.1 
billion  will  be  set  by  this  coming  July  1. 
And  by  July  1.  1960.  the  Department 
says,  about  $10  5  billion  could  be  tied  up 
in  commodity  stocks. 

At  the  end  of  this  past  November  the 
Corporation's  investment  in  price  sup- 
port— inventory  stocks  plus  nonrecouise 
loans  extended  on  price  supported  com- 
modities—amounted to  about  $8.3  bil- 
lion. The  record  was  $8.9  billion, 
reached  early  in  1956.  Now  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  a  new 
record  Investment  of  $9.1  billion  will  be 
set  by  this  coming  July  1.  And  by  July  1. 
19G0.  the  Department  says,  about  $10.5 
billion  could  be  tied  up  in  commodity 
surpluses. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  the  makeup 
Of  the  November  1958  commodity  stock- 
pile. 

In  November  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  had  over  $6  billion  tied  up 
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in  four  grains — wheat,  com,  Rrain  sor- 
ghums, and  barley.  The  total  for  upland 
cotton  was  $873  million.  Tobacco  ac- 
counted for  another  $616  million.  The 
investment  bn  only  six  commodities, 
therefore,  was  $7.5  billion — or  91  percent 
of  the  total  outlay. 

EH)  these  figures  not  support  the  Presi- 
(^ent's  contention  that  most  of  the  price- 
support  dollars  are  now  being  channeled 
to  producers  of  a  few  crops?  Not  only 
do  the  dollar*  go  to  producers  of  a  few 
crops,  but  they  also  go  to  big  producers 
of  the  few  supported  crops.  For  exam- 
ple, for  producers  having  allotments  of 
100  acres  or  more,  net  budgetary  ex- 
penditures per  farm  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  are.  for  wheat.  $7,000  per  farm; 
cotton.  $10,000;  and  rice.  $10,000.  While 
all  this  was  going  on  farmers  producing 
unsupported  commodities,  such  as  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
many  other  essential  farm  products, 
have  experienced  growing  markets  rath- 
er than  a  buildup  of  stocks  In  ware- 
bouses.  I 

There  is  enough  wheat  in  this  country 
right  now  to  fill  all  available  outlets  at 
present  price  levels  for  2  full  years,  with 
a  carryover  of  about  300  million  bushels 
left  over  as  a  start  on  the  third  year. 
The  feed  grain  supply  also  is  moving  to- 
ward unmanageable  levels.  Crops  of 
1958  corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  and 
soybeans  were  all  at  record  highs.  Added 
to  big  carryovers,  these  1958  crops  meant 
record  total  supplies,  both  in  volume  and 
In  supply  per  animal  unit.  The  bulk  of 
the  surplus  stocks  are  owned  by  the 
Government. 

But,  whether  a  surplus  Is  In  Govern- 
ment bins  or  in  private  hands,  it  puts 
pressure  on  market  prices.  And  it  costs 
money — large  sum«  of  money — to  store 
farm  products.  At  the  present  time  stor- 
age costs  are  well  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars  a  day.  There  is  always  the  dan- 
ger of  loss  through  deterioration  or 
spoilage.  That  is  especially  true  of  such 
perishable  products  as  butter  and  cheese. 

The  President's  suggestions  encompass 
two  basic  steps  aimed  at  solving  the  sur- 
plus problem.  First,  his  program  would 
cut  down  surpluses  which  alreeuiy  have 
accumulated;  and,  second.  It  charts 
sound  policies  which  will  avoid  building 
up  new  surpluses.  The  President's  pro- 
gram is  a  sound  program.  I  endorse  it. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  will  endorse 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Eisenhower  said  at 


his  White  House   press  conference  on 
July  31. 1957.  that: 

The  education  of  our  children  Is  of  na- 
tional concern  and  If  they  are  not  educated 
properly  It  Is  a  national  calamity. 

Fred  M.  Hechlnger,  a  past  president 
of  the  Education  Writers  Association, 
wrote  an  article  which  he  titled  the  "Five 
Basic  Problems  of  Education"  and  which 
appeared  as  the  lead  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  January  25, 
1939.  The  New  York  Times  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  generosity  in  giving 
so  much  space  to  a  discussion  of  this 
vital  subject  by  a  former  education  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

It  must  be  said  of  Mr.  Hechinger's 
article,  I  think,  that  It  almost  entirely 
irnores  the  vital  point  that  inadequate 
pay  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  bet- 
ter people  do  not  become  teachers  and 
why  so  many  competent  people  leave  the 
profession.  This  view  was  expressed  re- 
peatedly by  the  many  distinguished  wit- 
nesses vwho  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hou.?e  of  Representatives 
during  the  85th  Congress. 

Similarly,  the  Rockefeller  report  on 
education  (p.  25)    declares  that: 

The  root  problem  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion remalHE  financial  •  •  •  until  we  pay 
tr^achc.s  at  least  as  well  as  the  middle 
ec'nelon  of  executives  we  cannot  e.xpect  the 
prrfesslon  to  attract  Its  fuU  share  of  the 
available  raiTte  of  ta'.ents.  Salaries  must  be 
raised  Immediately  and  subsiantially. 

Since  Mr.  Hechinger's  article  is  in  all 
other  resp>ects  such  a  timely  and  incisive 
discussion  of  American  education.  I  in- 
clude it  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leacues. 

I.Ir.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  three 
major  bilio  designed  to  assist  in  solving 
the  basic  problems  of  education.  H.R. 
284  would  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1953  to  provide  for 
20,000  national  defense  scholarships  and 
for  other  purposes. 

President  Eisenhower  called  for  10,000 
scholarships  during  the  85th  Congress. 
The  House  provided  these  but  they  were 
dropped  by  the  Senate. 

A  preference  for  science  and  mathe- 
matics written  into  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  would  be  modified 
by  H.R.  284  to  give  equal  weight  to  the 
other  disciplines  including  the  humani- 
ties. 

Repeal  of  the  loyalty  oath  is  provided 
in  the  KM.  284;  however  the  measure 
also  calls  for  sm  aCarmative  oath  of  al- 
legiance. Many  educational  leaders  be- 
lieve the  present  requirement  of  a  loyal- 
ty oath,  applying  as  it  does  to  a  large 
number  of  yoimg  people  and  teachers, 
is  thoroughly  harmful  since  it  singles 
out  people  in  education  as  objects  of 
suspicion.  Further,  the  present  act 
tragically  stifles  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  in  the  classroom  and  leads  to  com- 
plete stultification  of  the  educational 
process. 

My  second  bill,  HH.  965,  provides  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  by  appropriating  funds 
to  the  States  to  be  used  for  construct- 


ing school  facilities  and  for  teachers' 
salaries. 

Federal  grants  to  the  States  would  be 
on  the  basis  of  each  State's  school -age 
population  and  would  amount  to  $25  p>er 
child  during  the  first  year,  $50  the  sec- 
ond, $75  the  third,  and  $100  for  the 
fourth  and  succeeding  years.  Written 
into  the  bill  is  the  assurance  that  no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  Stf.tss  shall  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
policy  deternnination,  personnel,  curric- 
ulum, program  of  instruction,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  school  or  school 
system.  To  make  sure  that  the  States 
and  local  school  districts  do  not  slacken 
their  own  efforts,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
reduction  of  the  grants  if  a  State's  edu- 
cational program  is  below  the  national 
average.  The  effective  date  of  this  re- 
duction provision  would  be  delayed  for  3 
years  to  give  State  legislatures  two  ses- 
sions to  work  on  their  programs. 

Federal  officials  have  estimated  that 
we  are  short  140,000  classrooms  and  135,- 
000  teachers.  It  is  a  shocking  thing  to 
realize  that  only  one-half  cent  of  every 
Federal  tax  collar  goes  to  support  pub- 
lic schools.  This  must  be  compared  with 
the  43  cents  out  of  every  local  tax  dollar 
and  the  31  cents  out  of  every  State  tax 
dollar  which  goes  to  public  education. 
Our  schoolchildren  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  one  level  of  government 
which  to  date  has  been  resting  on  its  oars 
where  education  is  concerned — the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  time  that  we  be- 
gan putting  first  things  first.  A  nation 
which  does  not  put  a  top  priority  on  edu- 
cation will  not  remain  a  first-class  power 
very  long.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
launched  a  multi-billion-dollar  Federal 
roadbuilding  program ;  we  spend  $40  bil- 
lion plus  on  defense,  and  several  million 
dollars  apiece  for  our  missiles.  Our  cit- 
izens spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  on  liquor,  tobacco,  ad- 
vertising, automobiles,  and  other  lux- 
uries. Our  materialistic  culture  can  and 
It  must  find  funds  for  education  which  is 
essential  to  our  survival  as  a  free  nation. 

My  third  bill,  H.R.  2440,  amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 

funds  for  educational  purposes  by  pro- 
viding increased  incentives  for  pirivate 
giving  through  the  allowance  of  a  tax 
credit  for  charitable  contributions  to 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  following  letter  explains  the  pur- 
poses of  H.R.  2440  in  detail: 

jAiruAXT  33, 1959. 
Mr.  EDMxnn>  J.  Oleazes, 

Executive  Director.  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gleazeb:  I  have  your  letter  ex- 
pressing Interest  In  my  bill,  H.R.  2440,  to 
provide  Increased  Incentives  for  private  giv- 
ing to  colleges  and  universities,  and  asking 
for  a  statement  regarding  it. 

This  measure  follows  the  recommendations 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges at  its  convention  in  Miami,  Fla.,  last 
year.  Many  other  organizations  have  called 
for  increased  private  giving  including  tlie 
Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education,  the 
National  Planning  Association,  and  the  re- 
cently     established      Independent      College 
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Funds  of  America  consisting  of  40  State  and 
regional  organizations  representing  467  col- 
leges and  universities.  Most  corporations 
and  Individuals  conspicuously  fall  to  con- 
tribute tlie  sums  permitted  under  the  pres- 
ent tax  laws.  In  fact.  It  is  the  failure  of  the 
present  tax  laws  to  realize  the  sums  neces- 
sary which  has  led  to  H  J%.  2440  and  the  other 
bills  In  the  Congress  to  Increase  private  and 
public  funds  for  educational  purposes. 

H  R  2440  would  allow  a  trxpayer  a  credit 
agaluEt  income  tax  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions made  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. In  the  case  of  an  Individual  taxpayer, 
the  limit  on  this  credit  would  be  the  same 
as  the  present  limit  on  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions.  HJl.  2440  would 
not  give  him  a  tax  benefit  with  respect  to 
more  contributions  than  be  may  now  ir.ciude 
for  deduction  piirposes  alone;  he  may  elect 
to  treat  a  charitable  contribution  (If  It  Is  to 
an  educational  Institution)  as  a  credit  rather 
tban  aa  a  deduction,  but  the  total  of  credit 
plus  deduction  Is  no  greater  than  the  present 
allowable  total  of  deductions. 

In  the  case  of  a  corporate  taxpayer,  the 
limit  on  this  credit  would  be  increased  from 
5  percent  to  10  percent  of  taxable  income 
(where  the  percentage-of-taxable-lncon.e 
method  of  computing  the  limit  Is  ured),  and 
this  credit  would  be  in  addition  to  the  deduc- 
tion presently  allowed  for  charitable  con- 
tributions generally;  a  corporation  may  elect 
to  treat  charitable  contrlbutl-^ns  to  educa- 
tional Institutions  as  credits  rather  than  as 
deductions  (up  to  10  percent)  without  cut- 
t:ng  into  the  amoui.t  of  such  contributions 
(along  with  other  types  of  charitable  con- 
tributions) which  may  be  allowed  rs  deduc- 
tions. Of  course,  the  same  contribution 
cannot  be  counted  as  a  credit  and  a 
deduction. 

Under  H.R.  2440  the  taxpayer  would  be 
allowed  a  2-year  ciirryover  on  th  credit  Just 
as  he  is  presently  allov.-cd  a  2-ycnr  carryover 
for  deduction  purposes.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  be  directed  to  prescribe 
regulations  povernln':;  the  time  and  menner 
of  making  the  election  to  treat  a  contribu- 
tion as  a  credit  rather  than  a  deduction  and 
Imposing  conditions  to  ensure  the  effective 
correlation  of  the  new  credit  section  with 
the  existing  deduction  provisions. 

I  am  sendirg  along  two  copies  of  H.R. 
2440  for  your  use. 

Cordially  yours. 

Frank  Thompsc.v.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

Five  Basic  Problems  of  Educatiow 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechinger) 

Ever  since  the  cold  war  moved  Into  outer 
space,  the  American  people  have  been  con- 
cerned about  education.  No  longer  is  the 
sky  the  limit;  even  the  moon  is  only  a 
whistlestop.  And  in  the  futuristic  contest, 
the  classrooms  are  the  launching  platform. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  without  several  tele- 
vision programs  peeking  behind  the  scenes 
Of  education.  Not  long  ago,  a  broadcaster 
cornered  a  few  high  school  students,  and 
their  deplorable  Ignorance  set  off  a  national 
storm  of  criticism.  The  Rockefeller  report 
on  education  got  top  billing  on  the  front 
pages  of  even  small-town  dallies.  Rear  Adm. 
Hyman  O.  Rlckover,  father  of  the  atomic 
submarine,  received  a  sympathetic  public  ear 
when  he  proclaimed  that.  If  the  money  for 
education  could  not  be  found  In  the  Federal 
budget,  the  defense  appropriation  should  be 
cut. 

President  Elsenhower  appointed  a  special 
Committee  on  Education  Beyond  High 
School.  The  Ford  Foundation  made  the 
largest  gift  In  the  history  of  private  phUan- 
thropy  for  the  increaae  of  professors'  salaries 
James  Bryant  Conant.  Harvard's  former 
picaldent,  has  devoted  the  paat  2  years  to  an 


attempt  to  find  out  what  Is  wrong  with 
American  high  sch(X)l  education.  In  fact, 
the  Conant  report,  which  is  set  for  publica- 
tion next  Wednesday,  has  already  atlrred  up 
more  excitement  tiian  many  Ooverument 
white  papers. 

Everybody  Is  concerned  about  education; 
but  education  is  an  elusive,  amorphoua 
thing.  Before  it  cari  b«  understood  and  im- 
proved, Eome  of  the  crucial  problems  must 
bo  singled  otit  and  defined.  As  an  ob- 
server of  the  educational  scene,  I  have  visited 
classrooms,  talked  with  teachers,  listened  to 
parent.s,  sat  throuiTh  speeches  and  coaven- 
tlons,  scanned  the  statistics  and  studied  tlie 
reports. 

Let  me  set  down  v^hat-  seem  the  five  most 
Imtr-.ediate  problems;  then  let  us  see  what 
the  experts  recommend. 

THE    rSOBLEM 

1.  How  cin  American  standards  of  educa- 
tion b2  raised,  and  \*h'it.  erpeclally,  can  be 
done  to  meet  the  ctialienge  of  the  excep- 
tionally gifted  child? 

Ancrican  democracy  promises  every  child 
a  full  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
but  the  unan.swered  question  has  always 
b:en  how  to  do  this  without  surrendering  to 
th"  lowest  common  denominator.  Our  edu- 
c.\t:onal  laiSGe^-fiitre.  which  permits  even 
able  jtudents  tj  pick,  elective  snap  courses, 
h-^s  allowed  standards  to  si. p. 

The  raising  of  edicatlo.nal  standards  for 
th?  great  mi.'s  of  students  W(juld  mean  a 
spectacular  Impn-veMient  in  the  crun try's 
total  reservoir  of  skills.  But  what  about 
tne  sm-'ll  number  of  exceptionally  gifted 
children—  L he  top  2  percent?  The  talents  of 
these  if  lost.  f;re  Irreplaceable  In  terms  of 
tlie  country's  prrircss  and  of  competitive 
cocx  f  tence  in  a  cold  war  period,  they  may 
wea  hold  the  key. 

Tir~  rmrosED  soiutions 
There  is  alrno  t  unanimous  a<;rcement  that 
th"  .'carch  for  quality  In  a  system  of  quantity 
rntrs  first  attention.  To  cope  with  the  Preb- 
le m  of  a  curriculum  which  has  been  loaded 
do-.'  n  \"ith  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of 
subjects  from  driver  education  to  cltlyenshlp 
training,  the  Rockefeller  report,  entitled  "The 
Pu.^uit  of  Excellence,"  demands  that  "we 
reach  some  agreement  on  priorities  in  sub- 
ject m.-i.tter."  Educr.tors  are  asked  to  make 
up  tho:r  minds  which  of  the  many  elective 
c   ursrs   are   most   important. 

The  Conant  report  will  go  a  step  further. 
It  will  clearly  demand  that  all  high  school 
students  complete  4  years  of  Entjllsh,  3  to  4 
years  of  history  and  related  social  studies. 
1  year  of  .mathematics  and  1  year  of  science. 
Students  In  the  top  20  percent  would  take  3 
additional  years  of  Fclence,  3  more  years  of 
mathematics  and  at  least  3  years  of  1  foreign 
language. 

For  all  students  there  must  be  Improved 
guidance.  Dr.  Conant  aslts  for  1  guidance 
counselor  for  every  250  to  300  high  school 
studcius.  And.  in  order  to  assure  adequate 
programs  and  facilities,  he  asks  for  elimina- 
tion, through  consolidation,  of  all  high 
schools  with  graduating  classes  of  fewer  than 
100  students. 

All  proposals  for  the  Improvement  of  edu- 
cation demand  a  greater  sense  of  continuity 
of  subjects  and  a  greater  scope  of  under- 
standing. Study  of  a  foreign  language  for 
less  than  3  years,  says  Dr.  Conant,  Is  like 
drilling  for  oil  and  then  stopping  before  strik- 
ing It.  In  the  study  of  history,  too,  efforts 
are  largely  waited  unless  there  Is  a  sense  of 
the  natural  sequence  of  events. 

For  the  2  percent  of  gifted  pupils,  even 
more  of  a  concession  to  the  difference  In  hu- 
man talent  must  be  made.  "A  school  system 
that  Insists  on  the  same  Instruction  for  the 
talented,  average  and  below  average  child." 
said  Rear  Admiral  Rlckover.  "may  prevent  as 


many  children  from  growing  Intellectually 
as  would  a  system  that  excludes  children  be- 
cause of  the  social.  p<Dlltlcal  or  economic 
status  of  their  parents.  Neither  system  U 
democratic." 

The  experU  apree.  "Any  educational  sys- 
tem is.  among  other  things,  a  great  sortlng- 
out  procesi?.''  says  the  Rockefeller  report. 
But  while  the  Europc^an  sorting  out  la 
achieved  almost  entirely  by  Impersonal  ex- 
aminations, the  American  experts  call  for  a 
variety  of  tests,  some  scoring  native  talent, 
others  the  actual  achievement  of  the  student, 
with  personal  observation  and  (P-ildance. 
Once  the  gifted  students  are  recognized,  th« 
txprts  want  them  to  be  given  advanced 
w  jrk.  Without  separating  them  from  their 
clas.'-n^atcs. 

Ti>w.-\jd  the  end  of  high  school  the  extra 
work  would  be  increased.  Thus.  Juniors  and 
seniors  would  be  offered  college-level  Instruc- 
tion In  some  subjects,  as  they  now  are  under 
the  advanced  placement  program  sponsored 
by  the  college-entrance  examination  board. 
Another  program  for  early  admission  to  col- 
lege. Initiated  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education  and  balled  by  ail  the 
experts,  has  sent  more  than  1.000  gifted  stu- 
dents to  collei^e  during  the  past  5  years  with- 
out c  >m:>letljn  of  the  last  year  or  two  of 
high  school. 

THE    PHOBLEM 

2    How  can  we  get  better  teachers? 

T'.;ere  is  no  way  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
American  education  without  an  adequat* 
supply  of  good  teachers.  Already  a  sertcua 
shortage  ot  highly  educated  manpower  exiata. 
This  shurtiige  will  become  Incrcatlngly  criti- 
cal unle.<;s  we  find  enough  of  what  the  Ford 
Foundation  calls  the  seed  crn— teachera 
who.  through  their  superior  efforts,  help  to 
ral.-e  new  generations  of  educated  brains. 

Perhaps  even  worse,  the  standards  aet  for 
the  teachers  are  often  pitifully  low.  For 
ex  imple,  at  a  convention  In  Bowling  Qreeo, 
Ohio,  recently,  an  education  spokesman  de- 
manded that  chemistry  teachers  be  given  at 
Ic.ist  32  hours  of  college  study  in  that  sub- 
ject. A  Russian  .■'tudcnt  In  a  collrge-prepara- 
tory  hUh  school,  by  comparK-son,  gets  more 
than  340  hours  of  chemistry  before  gradua- 
tion. 

THE     PBOPOSEO     SOLtmONS 

"No  educational  system  can  be  better  than 
its  uachers."  warns  the  Rockefeller  report. 
It  estimates  that  the  number  of  new  teach- 
ers needed  in  the  next  decade  Is  somewhere 
between  one-third  and  one -half  of  all  collrge 
graduit^s  In  that  period.  The  present  ratio 
of  coll'ge  graduates  entering  the  teaching 
profession  is  only  one  out  of  every  four  or 
five.  And  yet.  even  today,  the  report  wama, 
tlie  pnjblcm  of  quality  Is  critical.  As  of 
195C,  33  percent  of  all  elementary  teachers 
did  not  hold  an  A  B.  degree,  while  more  than 
21  percent  of  all  public  school  teachers  had 
less  than  4  years  of  college. 

Since  the  training  of  all  teachers  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the  training  of 
college  teachers,  there  Is  special  significance 
In  a  rejxjrt  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation that  "since  1953  54,  holders  of  the 
doctor's  degree  among  newly  employed,  full- 
time  (college!  teachers  have  decreased  25.2 
P"rcent."  And  the  manpower  pressiu-es  of 
the  immediate  future  may  make  this  situa- 
tion even  worse. 

The  Rockefeller  report  calls  for  an  Im- 
provement in  the  courses  and  training  pro- 
cedures given  teachers.  "If  the  programs 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  are  rigid, 
formallstlc  and  shallow,  they  will  drive  away 
minds  as  fast  as  they  are  recruited,"  It 
warns.  "Unhappily,  preparation  for  precol- 
lege  teaching  has  cume  all  too  close  to  that 
condition." 

The  report  warns  against  the  practice  of 
handling  teachers  as  "interchange  ible  units 
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In  an  educational  assembly  line."  At  pres- 
ent, "the  best  teacher  and  the  poorest  In  a 
school  may  teach  the  same  grade  and  sub- 
ject, use  the  same  textbook,  handle  the 
same  number  of  students,  get  paid  the  same 
salaries,  and  rise  In  salary  at  the  same  speed 
to  the  same  celling."  The  Ironic  result  la 
that  school  administration— and  the  end  of 
active  teaching — often  becomes  the  only  ref- 
uge for  able  teachers  who  want  to  advance 
their  careers. 

The  problem  of  getting  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  teachers  Is  primarily  one  of  recruit- 
ing and  of  offering  an  attractive  career. 
"But  even  with  aggrer.slve  recruitment  there 

appears  to  be  little  or  no  likelihood  that  we 
can  bring  Into  teaching  at  any  level  anything 
approaching  the  number  of  quali.'ied  and 
gifted  teachers  we  need."  says  the  Rocke- 
feller report.  "We  must  therefore  utilize 
our  superior  teachers  more  effectively." 

All  the  experts  agree  that.  In  the  words 
of  the  Rockefeller  report,  "one  way  to  make 
better  use  of  the  ablest  teachers  is  to  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  pet'y  tasks  which  occupy 
a  teacher's  time.  Less  highly  trained  class- 
room assistants  may  accomplish  much  In 
the  lightening  of  this  burden."  The  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  putting 
this  theory  to  the  test  in  Bay  City,  Mich., 
found  It  succc-sf ul ,  and  it  has  spread  from 
there  to  many  communities  across  the  coun- 
try. A  bonus.  It  was  found,  came  when 
many  of  the  aides,  seeing  teacialng  at  its 
best,  became  so  Interested  that  they  went 
back  to  college  to  get  their  teacher  training. 

Other  experiments  have  be'.n  sparked  by 
the  success  of  the  first  one.  The  use  of 
teams  of  teachers,  mr.de  up  of  1  inr\rter 
teacher,  1  regular  t?ach  r,  ard  1  un- 
trained assistant  ha;;  mads  It  possible  to 
Increase  the  class  slz2  for  som?  subjects  to 
3  times  a  normal  classroom  quota,  while, 
at  other  times,  permitting  1  teacher  to  work 
with  only  8  to  12  pupils.  The  use  ol  tele- 
vision has  also  made  it  possible  to  get  more 
of  the  best  teachers  Into  contact  wuh  more 
students. 

THE  PROBLEM 

8.  Should  we  emphasize  science  as  against 
the  liberal  arU? 

However  we  re.?pond  to  the  challen.r;e  of 
sputnik  or  speculate  about  the  Importance 
of  moon  shoots,  one  fact  Is  Inescapable — 
science  and  technology  are  Intimately  linked 
with  modern  man's  cieftlny. 

Traditionally,  then;  used  to  be  a  clear 
dividing  line  between  the  liberal  arts  and 
the  sciences.  The  high  school  student  who 
thought  he  had  no  Interest  In  a  career  of 
science  frequently  was  allowed  to  get  by 
with  a  minimum  of  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence Instruction.  Reports  about  the  Rus- 
sian schools,  which  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  requiring  a  stiff  dose  of  science  and 
mathematics  for  all  high  school  students, 
have  Intensified  the  problem  of  Just  how 
much  science  training  should  be  required 
Of  every  high  school  graduate. 

THE   PROPOSED  SOLrrTIONS 

The  experts  agree  on  two  fundamental 
points:  (1)  that,  despite  the  panic  head- 
lines, science  must  not  crowd  out  the  hu- 
manities: (2)  that  It  Is  vital  for  all  students, 
not  Just  the  scientifically  inclined,  to  have 
a  thorough  measure  of  basic  mathematics 
and  science. 

On  the  first  point,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Education  Beyond  High  School  says 
that  the  country  "would  be  Inexcusably 
blind  If  it  failed  to  see  that  the  challenge 
of  the  next  20  years  will  require  leaders  not 
only  In  science  and  engineering  and  In  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  but  in  government  and 
politics.  In  foreign  affairs  and  diplomacy,  in 
education  and  civic  affairs." 

On  the  second  point.  Dr.  I.  I.  Rabl.  Nobel 
Prize  physicist  and  chairman  of  the  Presi- 


dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  says: 
"We  must  teach  science  as  an  Intellectual 
pursuit  rather  than  as  a  body  of  tricks." 
And  he  adds:  "As  yet.  if  a  man  has  no  feel- 
ing for  art  he  is  considered  narrow-minded, 
but  If  he  has  no  feeling  for  science,  he  Is 
coiisidered  quite  normal.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental weakness" 

Probably  the  greatest  waste  of  scientific 
talent  stems  from  social  cliches  which  dis- 
courage girls  from  studying  science  and 
mathematics  as  "unladylike."  Dr.  Conant 
found  that,  even  in  the  best  high  schools, 
fewer  than  half  of  the  gifted  girls  elect  4 
yenrs  of  mathematics. 

The  experts  agree  that  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  '  either-or"  between  science  and  the  l:b- 
er.il  arts.  The  Rockefeller  report  warns  as 
much  against  the  narrowly  trained  scientist 
as  against  the  educ.tted  man  who  is  illiterate 
in  s,;ience. 

THE    PROBLEM 

4.  Who  should  go  to  college? 

Already  more  than  3  million  young  Amer- 
icans are  enrolled  in  college — a  total  of  one- 
third  of  the  eligible  age  group.  Is  universal 
college  the  next  step.  Icllowiug  the  universal 
high  school?  Some  State  universities  have, 
in  practice,  accep'.ed  t'.iis  principl-:;  they 
consider  a  high  school  diploma  an  automatic 
ad:ni.ssion  ticl.ct .  Other  college  spokesmen 
warn  againit  the  danger  of  indiscrimirir.te 
admis-'ion  policies  as  an  Invitation  to  low- 
ered standards.  They  are,  however,  more 
concerned  that  rising  costs  will  price  the  col- 
Ic^es  out  of  the  market  for  many  able  stu- 
dents. 

O.ie  fact  is  clear :  Even  If  the  present  f>o1- 
Icy  of  sr'lccllou  is  continued,  most  colleges 
would  have  to  double  or  triple  in  size  by 
1975  in  order  to  accommdate  the  same  per- 
cer.t.ige  of  students  who  go  to  co.iege  today. 

No  expert  wants  to  reiirict  college  admis- 
sion, bu;  all  wou'.d  like  to  see  standards 
rii.sed  so  that  the  restrictions  could  be  built 
into  tiie  procedure  of  selection.  They  ap- 
pl:..u:l  cu.rent  trends  in  that  directior..  They 
c;  e  the  auiiounccment  by  the  Uni-.ersity  of 
Illinois  that  by  September  1960  its  freshmen 
will  no  longer  be  nursed  al&ng  in  remedial 
E'  3':3h  courses.  They  point  with  approval 
to  more  than  a  dozen  colleges  which  have 
revived  foreign-laiaguage  requirements  for 
admission. 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  whom  to  keep 
out  of  college,  but  rather  how  to  make  sure 
tliat  those  who  should  go  to  college  do  so. 

The  1  wo  roadblocks,  the  experts  agree,  are 
motivation  and  finances.  To  remove  the 
first,  they  say  that  young  people  with  talent 
will  have  to  be  shown  more  effectively  that 
there  Is  real  value  and  excitement  in  higher 
education.  To  remove  the  second,  they  sug- 
gest more  scholarships. 

The  President's  committee  called  for  10 
t'.mes  the  present  total  amount  of  scholar- 
ship money,  estimated  at  about  $60  million. 
It  wants  about  200.000  of  the  ablest  and 
neediest  high  school  graduates  annually  to 
be  assured  of  a  college  education  by  having 
the  financial  burden  removed  from  ti^em. 

In  addition.  It  calls  for  between  25,000  and 
50.000  subsidized  campus  Jobs  so  that  an- 
other large  group  will  be  able  to  support 
Itself  with  work-study  programs.  In  order 
to  build  higher  education  firmly  into  the 
American  way  of  life,  the  President's  com- 
mittee also  suggests  that  the  tax  laws  be 
revised  so  that  students  and  their  parents 
would  be  assured  of  credits  or  deductions. 

THE    PROPOSED    SOLTJTION 

All  the  experts  agree  that  there  should  be 
a  greater  number  of  2-year  colleges  for  those 
who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  commit 
themselves  to  4  years  of  lilgher   education. 

Finally,  the  Conant  repwrt  will  urgently 
demand  another  reform  plan  which  would 
eliminate  those  students  who  feel  that  they 


are  inadequately  prepared  to  make  a  living 
when  they  leave  high  school,  and  who  go  to 
college  for  vocational  training  rather  than 
for  education.  The  Conant  plan  would  ex- 
pect the  high  schools  to  offer  vocational 
training  of  highest  caliber  to  these  students. 
Considering  the  Importance  of  the  prob- 
lem of  who  should  go  to  college,  it  Is  disap- 
pointing to  find  the  experts  vague  and 
hedging  in  their  replies.  The  reason  Is  sim- 
ple: they  are  torn  between  rational  planning 
and  the  commitment  to  an  Ideal.  The  first 
calls  for  toughness  in  setting  up  restrictions 
so  that  the  colleges  and  universities  can  be 
m-ide  into  institutions  of  excellence;  the  sec- 
ond dreams  about  the  removal  of  all  limita- 
tions from  a  child's  educational  horizon.  At 
present,  the  American  genius  for  compro- 
mise is  in  search  of  a  formula  that  will  be 
democratic  without  destroying  the  standards 
of  ccl:olarship  and  education. 

THE    PROBLEM 

S.  Hc^w  do  you  pay  for  all  this? 

li  mass  and  ci  .So  in  education  are  to  be 
combined,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory, then  the  cost  will  be  high.  Wliat  com- 
pounds the  dilSculty  is  the  almost  patho- 
lo-^ical  fet.r  of  Government  control  throu~h 
Co\cir'nent  finr.nclng.  Yet.  iro^n  the  prob- 
lem of  the  loss  of  potentially  able  teacliers 
to  hi<?her  paying  Jobs  to  the  fact  that  local 
spend. ng  is  not  even  beginning  to  catch  up 
With  school  construction  needs,  every  sign 
points  to  an  inescapable  truth:  the  pre"^ent 
sources  of  money  are  Insufficient  to  pay  fcr 
a  first-class  mass  education  system. 

Many  schools  are  overcrowded,  under- 
stafTed  and  ill-equipped.  There  Is  an  esti- 
mated shortage  of  142,000  classrocms  and  an 
excess  of  almost  2  million  pupils.  And 
within  10  years  the  high  schools  will  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  they  v>'ill  face  50  to 
70  percent  more  pupils  than  they  can  now 
accommodate. 

THE     PROPOSED     SOLtTTIONS 

None  of  the  experts  has  tackled  the  money 
problem  wiih  complete  candor.  The  fear  cf 
an  allout  fight  over  the  principle  of  Federal 
aid  has  led  to  a  flood  of  cautious  statements 
and  even  more  cautious  legislation.  Yet  be- 
tween the  lines  the  implication  is  clear: 
Federal  aid  will  have  to  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  picture. 

What  are  the  real  needs?  Our  total  ex- 
penditiu-e  for  education,  from  elementary 
school  tlirough  the  universities,  today  is  ap- 
proximately $14  billion  annually.  This  is 
3.6  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
The  experts  estimate  that,  In  order  to  attain 
the  goals  of  quality  in  a  system  of  quantity, 
the  Nation  will  have  to  spend  $30  billion  an- 
nually 10  years  from  now.  with  those  $30 
billion  measured  in  terms  of  today's  purchas- 
ing power.  This  would  mean,  according  to 
the  best  economists'  predictions,  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  Rockefeller  report  points  out  that  local 
and  State  tax  systems  are  in  some  respects 
archiac.  School  expenditures  are  charged 
almost  entirely  to  the  revenue  raised  through 
property  tax — and  this  is  also  the  tax  which 
meets  with  the  most  solidly  organized  and 
most  vocal  opposition.  It  Is  no  coincidence 
that  the  rejection  of  school  bond  issues  in 
New  York  State  reached  an  all-time  high 
last  year — despite  sputnik. 

"It  is  this  weakness  in  the  State  and  local 
taxing  systenrs  more  than  anything  else  that 
gives  rise  to  current  proposals  lor  increased 
Federal  support  of  education."  says  the 
Rockefeller  report.  "For  those  who  wish  to 
resist  or  postpone  the  resort  to  Federal  funds 
and  at  the  same  time  not  constrict  educa- 
tional services,  there  seems  to  t)e  only  one 
alternative:  a  thorough,  painful,  politically 
courageous  overhaul  of  State  and  local  tax 
systems." 
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Almost  certainly  this  Is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  definitely  not  In  time  to  bolster  a 
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Almoat  certainly  this  Is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  definitely  not  In  time  to  bolster  a 
weakened  edifice  of  education. 

The  only  public  acknowledgment  of  these 
unpleasant  facts  was  made  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  late  In  1955, 
which  voted  better  than  2  to  1  In  favor  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  to  be  devoted  specif- 
ically to  school  construction. 

Congress  omitted  all  Federal  aid  to  school 
construction,  however,  after  the  admlnlstra 
tion's.  Federal  aid  proposals  in  1958  com- 
pletely dropped  the  demand  for  money  for 
buildings. 

Congress  and  the  public  had  their  eyes  on 
scholarships,  which  they  considered  the  chief 
Ingredient  of  a  crash  program  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  When  It  came  to  a 
vote  and  a  sertes  of  compromises,  the  less 
than  $1  billion  aid  bill  offered  mainly  stu- 
dent loans  (not  scholarships);  some  gradu- 
ate fellowships,  plus  special  financial  lures 
In   the   form   of   partly   written-off   loans   to 
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draw  students  Into  the  teachlrig  profe35ion; 
and  special  funds  for  the  improvement  of 
guidance,  language,  and  science  teaching, 
vocational  education,  and  research.  The 
largest  single  amount — $300  million— was 
earmarked  to  buy  science  equipment  for 
school  systems  in  the  various  States.  The 
most  critically  needed  items,  funds  for  build- 
ings and  for  teaciiers'  salaries,  were  over- 
looked. 

Thus,  the  real  Federal  aid  problem  as  a 
key  to  tlie  financing  of  the  schools  remains 
an  Issue,  with  the  fear  of  Federal  ontrol 
still  the  major  roadblock  to  more  sweeping 
appropriations.  The  Rockefeller  report 
points  out  some  safeguards  that  could  be 
built  into  Federal  aid  to  prevent  it  from 
leading  to  Federal  control: 

1  Federal  funds  would  be  one  source  of 
support  among  riany. 

2.  State,  local,  and  private  sources  of 
funds  should  continue  Ui  be  the  major  fac- 
tor in  the  support  of  education. 


3.  Federal  funds  should  be  used  only  to 
balance  the  ssrlous  gap>s  In  the  tot;'.l  educa- 
tional system,  and  should  be  given  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  use  their  own  resources. 

Whatever  the  sources  mav  be.  the  experts 
have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that,  financially, 
we  have  already  faced  a  real  emergency. 
■'It  will  not  be  enough  to  moet  the 
problem  grudglnj'Iy  or  with  a  little  more 
money."  snys  the  Rockefeller  report.  "The 
Nations  need  for  good  education  is  immedi- 
ate; and  good  education  is  expens'vo  That 
is  the  fact  which  the  American  people  have 
never  boen  quite  prepared  to  face.  At  stake 
is  uolning  le.^s  than  our  national  greatness 
and  our  aspirations  for  t-he  dignity  of  the 
individual.  If  the  public  is  not  prepared  for 
this,  then  responsible  educators,  business 
leaders  political  leaders,  unions,  and  clrlc 
organizations  must  Join  In  a  nati(  .lal  cam- 
paign to  prepare  them." 
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SENATE 

'I  jic  f;.  .:'',;.:;  H  '.  I-  :^dfi.,;;  B:  'A!"! 
Harn.s,  DO,  I'liticd  iiie  li.  liwA  ,i;  j 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  in  the  fresh  mercies 
of  yet  aiifithci-  day  we  cnine  with  hfnrts 
Rrateful  Jr  Thy  prace.  \nu\uv  t!.;  •  1  v 
a  slreii:  ;!;  i."'  cMr  ov  n.  (;..;■  ;r,(!. ,  :  i'l  ■  1 
record  in  ;;.  :;■  i-  ;■;  u:..  '  .i.r.cii  by  a;i\' 
word  or  act  unworthy  of  our  best. 

Thou  knowest  that  thr  '^  t-^.-tinrr  time.s 
are  finding  out  our  every  weakness  and 
calhnp;  for  our  utmost  endeavor  a-Min.'^t 
the  wronR  tliat  needs  rcsi.si.aiire,  a:id  for 
the  riKht  t.i:   i.  eds  as.<;isi:i!ic'v 

]M-."".e  us  ever  awa:-'  '.'.at  ;r-:  t!a'  ni  .,^t 
f./'  ;  .1  r.tr;i"'jlo  in  hu:n.i:;  L.  laiy 

We  a:  f  \'.  a'.cla  ;  N  ;  r  a  ijiMCwn  u  ho:  e  l-    al 

ni  .  :  :,i  •.  t  i  ti.i  . 
We  arc  l'  .,i.  (:.,,:.>  (^;  ..ri  ali.-i  ;hat  s)a;\v.s 

'I  ..I  ■(■,•;!;.  '  , 
\Sr    a:i     C1..M1.:;    uI    ThN     f:ce:i,tn    v,  h  j 

F  !    t:.e  might  of  liiinr   .um    u-   i/avs 
'I  liCe  ;   f '  ;r  O'  ci    our  L.tac  : .,    G  )ci. 

A;r '  :i 


Oil  :equ(.t  (l  ',!;  J  :;  .s'.n  of  Toxa-, 
aiicl  hv  uiai:i;m  ai>  c  i..'ii.!.  'J.e  Kaci.r.^ 
ot  !;a'  .IiiUmmI  d  !;.-  p  ■(•ce;-Ji:.  .^  of 
■Ih;n>,;ay.  J. in;.. ay  ^.',  l!)a9,  was  d..— 
peiised  w  A\. 


Kirenrr.s    01     coMMnTFi's    sub- 
.\!ir;:a)  i:i"i;in(;  A^,J()^I^\^!!;^•T 

I.';r:'T  ;"il!.o:i',y  of  ti.i-  ordar  ol  tiie 
F".aiii'(i;  Jaa.aa''-'  :.'.*.  la.'iH,  t!;o  f'>l;o\",  am 
ri  p  ;as  (f  c  .1:1:11  ::;  i  ,,  -a  i  :e  ia.j;n;;ud  on 
J    a  .,ay  \'J\  la, a': 

v.:  W:  liia.MNa  .-  a-  : : .  ;..■(  rina'teeoil 
Ruii's  a'.u  Aanaai  ;r.a, ;  n.  v..  )>  /Ut  aira-nd- 
nient: 

S  C'  ::  I^f^  'J  (■  acarrfht  r.'" '  I\: t ■' ai  r^  :;- 
tlira.',^'  tac  ,1-a.t  c-!nnai!ce  on  \V.,  ;.a  ,■- 
\-  a    r.:    T  .;    .aaa;    V:    \  a  11.  .    1  la  ;>•      N  ,     r,  I  ; 

S  (■  !.  la-:  f,  C'  :  ,  ;a:,  :.t  r(^  aa:.:n  to 
l)r:i.t  li'iii.ai  ?.,.".  r  ;i;is  i'!  a  r  aiaia'ti-o  |)rn!t 
»';a-'>a       rr.-  aa^    "U    t!.'-    Im\'-' ta-r-.t    Ac'"; 

a  ii 'S  7  !a\aii\ia'  ii  uaa..  a  li'a.R  tliC  Cmn- 
ii.at'f  da  pMSt  OlTac  aad  Civd  Ser\  ice  la 
<  ::ip''  ':>  •'  t(  !i.'  r.i:>  addia^  lal  citraia  a>- 
ti.-a  i:.a 

S,  I;o-  8  R'Mila'aii.  .an:  Ian  i/iia;  the  Ci  la- 
nilttce  in  I  ,.st  dfTae  aiad  Cawl  ii^crvice  ta 
in\o.tlii',a.p  ((rt,.  :i  ir.aar.-.  withui  lUs  Jui  ib- 
<a'  !  .    i;.    i  Hi  ;n     N".  i    IM  i  ; 

S.  E;rs  10  Hcsdaitaui  authirlzlnp  t!ie  Se- 
lect (  'aiunittce  on  Snadl  DuMiicss  to  inve.';- 
t'-Ratc  certain  fmall  uad  Ir.dependcnt  bu.sl- 
ncs.s   prnblenir,    (  Ropt.  No.  24  i  : 

S  lO;.,  20.  Re<-olution  authorizing  the 
Cona..a.ttc  (.a.   B.adang  and  Currency  to  in- 
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vestlgate  certain  matters  v.  itaa^  its  jurisdic- 
t!'-n  (Rept.  No.  20) : 

.  S  Hes  26.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
C  mmittpe  on  Armed  Services  to  investigate 
certain  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction  (Rept. 
No.  16); 

S.  Res  30.  Resolution  authorizing  ti^e 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  employ 
certain  additional  [personnel    (Rjpt.  No.  17 1; 

S  Res  31.  Resolution  to  authorize  a  study 
of  US.  foreign  policy,  with  special  reference 
to  Latin  American  and  Canadian  affairs,  and 
tl.e  problems  of  world  di.=,arman-.cnt  {Rept. 
•N       18)1 

a  Pes.  32.  Resolution  p.'-')Vida:g  assistarice 
t.  M  mbers  of  the  Senate  in  the  discharge  of 
tiieir  responsibilities  in  connc-tian  with  vis- 
its to  the  United  States  by  loreign  digni- 
taries, and  for  other  puijio.'^cs  (Rtpt.  No.  19): 

S  Res.  43.  Resolution  authorizing  tliC 
Committee  on  Government  Opeiations  t  i 
investigate  the  administration  of  all  branclub 
of  the  Government  (Rept.  No.  14  a 

S.  Res.  44.  Resolution  continuing  tl.e  !- r - 
>f  t  Committee  on  Improper  Acti\itie.e  a.  'he 
Labor  or  ManaKemeiit   FirM    inept     N^     li,, 

S  Res.  40.  Resolution  aa:l,";  2  wi  t!ie  C  ni- 
n..ttee  on  Lubor  and  Piaaic  \\ a  .aae  a)  c  :a- 
i  'V  tempt. r. inly  i'ddit.i  a  .;  :,a.n  aau  1  :e.'.i_al 
i  •  isonncl  (Rept.  No.  37) ; 

-S.  Res.  a'J.  R;"solution  ti  InvcstifjaV-  pr.jb- 
Icms  of  certain  foreign  r  -.aTics  arising  from 
flow  of  ercapees  said  reiuaees  from  Ct  ni - 
munist  t'Tani.y     la  :  t     N-.    ;i3  a 

S.  Res.  63.  Resolufon  an-!.  :i.ane  a?^.  1::- 
vestipation  of  tlie  aiaaa.st:;  a  a  11  (a  a.a 
Patent  Omce  (  Rept.  No  3  j  a 

S.  Re?  ."^.4.  Resolution  to  1;m  .a  ;|.-,..:e  y.x- 
V.  .a  <1  Imquency  m  t  lu-  Ua:a,.i  fc^t.-teo 
I  r    ;  •    N  .   ?ra  ; 

s  la  ^  ■")  Resolution  to  ln\e  taaiT  !:a*- 
ter.s  j)e:'t  tu'.a.g  to  Imma-rat  ion  aiai  r...,:uraa.- 
zallon   (Rept    No.  2e.  1 ; 

S  Res.  56.  RcEOliia'  :i  to  i-.'.  e.--:c  .'e  the 
ad.Tiaiistratlon  of  tiie  Trada.t;  W.tli  the 
1;    ■  .•:,;.■   .\    t   (R;'pt.  No.  i^  i  . 

b  He.  a7.  Resolution  .aa'li  ,:  iza.p  an  in- 
vrstigntion  of  the  ar.t.'ra^*  aaci  a.  :.,,a.j;y 
:r-?,-s  of  the  United  S:atef   (Kept    N,     27-': 

S  Res.  C8.  Rr;olut;on  a.  .Ma  :  ..aa.;  a  Mady 
>  :  matters  ja'r;:;:'  .:irr  t  1  r , 'an  air  a -ra: 
;.:)  •'lulmeat'^   'iaj):    Naj    23    : 

.-■'  1;  .'.  :'^  i;'.:  ;li:t'.  a  r.iah.:  .7:1  ^^  an  ir.- 
vcia.'.ai.'.'a  c-1  toe  ad!ia!:..stra':  11  ta  'lie  ;::i- 
tlonal  security  !:iw  aad  in.aaais  rth-.t.!,;.'  to 
e^pa'T:n;a^   iR'^at.  N  •    2J  a 

S  la  '  C"  R,  ;■:  :\i',;on  au*  horl.'i!:'"!  :■ ".  it:- 
\-f,'^ai-.a :  Hi  (ii  tlie  n;iLajaad  j'eiateiitairies 
a,    ;a    N  .    .-a 

."-^  Rcp.Gl.  Resolution  ant  :i.aa':r.iT  a  aariy 
(  .'  adnaa:;;  tiaitive  practicr  and  ;a  icodare  ai 
Ci  )vrrj:rr.'  :  t  dtpartinents  aad  a;:encics 
iR'  p:    N  .   3f)a 

S  Kf'.-  (a'  \\i-'>  i'ii*ion  aia  h'>ri7;!  "3  a  s'udy 
r>;  niLaters  pfrtainaig  \-i  const  it  u*  loi.al 
riehts   (Rept    No,  31  1  ;  and 

S  Re.';,  63.  Re.<-ailutlon  autliorizing  a  study 
of  in.at'r.s  ])p:  laming  to  the  revision  and 
cod.Ii^.ituii  of  tiie  statutes  of  llie  United 
.St:ta  ."^   I  Rept,  No,  35)  . 

By  Mr.  HENNLNGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
aincn.dment : 

S  Re.s  11.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Conuiiiitee  on  Banlcing  and  Currency  to  in- 


vestiErate  certain  matters  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic and  private  housing  (Rept.  No.  21). 

By  Mr.  HE:sNINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adnanistration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Res.  42.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
C  mmittee  on  Government  Operations  to 
malce  a  complete  study  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  international  activities  of  the 
executive   branch    (Rept.   No.   22;. 


^TF^!^E^.s  for  jo'nt  ro>niiTTEE 

ON  IRIX'ilNG  A\D  .JOINT  CO.M- 
MITTIiE  ON  THE  LIBR.'.RY 
Ma  IIEXNING-.  f ; cti  tiie  Cammittee 
on  Rulf'.'^  ar.d  Adinini-iration.  !-(;)o:'i.d 
an  o!';'  -iia:  aei:oa..t.c:i  S  Ros  68  '  pro- 
s.&.wi  ii)X  I.Iomber.s  on  tlie  par:  of  liic 
Jairil  Coinmraice  on  P:;nt:r.p  aa.d  t!:e 
Jdia.l  Co.TimilK-e  of  Comre.'^.^  on  the  1..- 
biaay,  v,  Ja.;li  wuo  placed  on  tlie  dl^ndar, 
a^-  foiiow  s : 

R  o.':r(i'  Tiaa  'he  f'i'.a  v.'ine-r.an.eci  M'ni- 
bcrs  be,  :,:.d  :1a  y  i.rc  i.irt'y  eicoad  n.i:a- 
Ijers  ol  tae  l'ia,jv,a.j:  j  .i.t  cc.naiattci.  .•■  -,  f 
C"  ingrciis : 

J' atit  Committee  on  P:a:ta:r     M-    R-,Y:rN 
•■'.    .'\:;a;.:a    M."    HrNa-.iNa.s,   cf   Mi.-.'-   u:a    aad 
:.::■     M    ;:aa.     o:    K'  a:  a    kv, 

J  :at  C.'iv.na'tee  (■:  C  ■:  Tec.'-  (  p,  i;-,p  j-. 
b;-.a\,  Mr,  ta:K' :a  ol  hh  cie  I:-;aad  Ma 
Hi.:>:.aau'-.  oi  M.sioar.;  Mr  Ji  F.n,'.,N,  o;  N  ,:;!i 
C  :a-uiina,  M.-  Mo:,:t(,.n,  ■  '.  KLaauLky,  aad  Mr. 
Keating,  l.  Is  a  w   V-ik. 


EXPFNDrrURES  AND  E:^.!PLOY:^^TENT 
OP  TEMPORARY  PERSONNEL  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULE.S  AND  AD- 
I.IINISTRATION 

Mr,  HENNTNG.S.  f;om  the  Cummii'.ce 
on  Rule,-i  and  Admina-;t:-at-on.  rcpoia. d 
an  or:  mal  rc.=  nlution  iS.  Re.s  69'  au- 
t;iariz:n.s;  tlie  Committee  on  Rul^s  and 
Admini'=tration  to  inal^e  e.xpenditdics 
and  tm;j'.oy  tem],)r:aa-y  per.'-onnel.  and 
subniitttd  a  report  'No.  12 1  tlicreon; 
wiiaTi  rt-olut:'.  :i  v>a-  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, a^  fo'.low.s : 

R-- ■■)::\'A .  Tiia*  The  Committee  on  Rules 
;a^d  .Adnaaiitr.a, aaa  or  any  duly  au'laaa-ed 
.■^abconinattee  thereof,  is  autlionzed  undtr 
sections  134(a)  and  133  of  the  Lef-iflati'.  e 
Reorganization  .^ct  of  1940.  as  amended,  a:id 
ai  accordance  uitii  it,s  jurisdictions  speci- 
lud  by  rule  XXV  of  the  S-a:id:ng  Rules  o.f 
tlie  S.nr'f:',  to  e.xaa:iie,  invcatiuaate,  and 
nii.ke  a  c .■\\'.'_i\^:-li:'  stad;.'  oi  any  and  .all  mat- 
ter,'; pert  air.iT.c  a>  — 

(li  the  el'^ciion  of  tlie  p>re?;dent.  Vice 
Pre.cideiit,  or  M^nibers  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elect!,,  ns; 

(4)  credc!itials  and    qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  eieciiCin^  gcricrally; 

(6)  Presidential  sticcession. 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959, 
to    January    31,    19C0,    is    authorized    to    (1) 
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make  such  expenditures  aa  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prlort  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  util- 
ize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1960. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$75  000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
furid  Of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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these  rapidly  developing  areas  of  tech- 
nology. Our  national  capability  in  this 
regard  has  been  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  creation  and  organization  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

The  report  sets  forth  a  record  of  solid 
achievement  in  a  most  intricate  and  ex- 
acting enterprise.  In  this  record  the 
Nation  can  take  great  pride. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "MEETING  THE 
PROBLEMS     OP     METROPOLITAN 
GROWTH  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CAPI- 
TAL  REGION"    (S.    REPT.    NO.    38  > 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  29.  1959.  Mr.  Bible, 
on  January  31.  1959.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee    on     Washington     Metropolitan 
Problems,  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  172.  85th  Congress,  submitted 
the  final  report  of  that  joint  committee 
entitled  "Meeting  the  Pi-oblems  of  Metro- 
politan Growth  in  the  National  Capital 
Region,"  which  was  printed. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Keith  R.  Barney.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission.  .„..w     * 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

REPORT  ON  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ACTIVITIES  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  71) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
ahd  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Transmitted  herewith,  pursuant  to 
section  206(b)  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  is  the  first 
annual  report  on  the  Nation's  activities 
and  accomplishments  in  the  aeronautics 
and  space  fields.  This  first  report  covers 
the  year  1958. 

The  report  provides  an  impressive  ac- 
cumulation of  evidence  as  to  the  scope 
and  impetus  of  our  aeronautical  and 
space  efforts.  Equally  impressive  is  the 
report's  description  of  the  variety  of 
fields  being  explored  through  the  inge- 
nuity of  American  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians. 

The  report  makes  clear  that  the  Na- 
tion has  the  knowledge,  the  skill,  and  the 
will  to  move  ahead  swiftly  and  surely  in 


EXTENSION       OP       TIME       WITHIN 
WHICH  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  MAY  FILE  ITS  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  HOUSING  BILL 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee    on   Banking    and   Currency 
may  have  until  midnight  to  file  its  re- 
port on  the  housing  bill,  and  that  any 
members  of  the  committee  who  may  wish 
to  file  individual  views  may   have  the 
same  privilege. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
during  this  week  from  February  2  to 
February  6. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa^T.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  give  notice  that  later  in 
the  day  we  shall  expect  to  have  the 
Senate  consider  some  resolutions  re- 
ported from  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  shall  discuss  in 
more  detail  with  the  minority  leader  the 
order  in  which  the  resolutions  will  be 
brought  up  by  motion.  That  will  depend 
upon  the  convenience  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  affected  by  the  resolu- 
tion taken  up.  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  and  other  Members  who  may 
have  a  special  interest  in  any  of  the 
resolutions.  But  we  expect  to  have  the 
Senate  consider — 

Calendar  No.  9.  Senate  Resolution  68. 
providing  for  Memt>ers  on  the  part  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 

Library ; 

Calendar  No.  10.  Senate  Resolution 
69.  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  make  expendi- 
tures and  employ  temporary  personnel ; 

Calendar  No.  11.  Senate  Resolution 
44.  continuing  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field: 

Calendar  No.  12,  Senate  Resolution 
43.  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  investigate  the 
administration  of  all  branches  of  the 
Government; 

Calendar  No.  13,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  2,  continuing  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee    on     Washington     Metropolitan 

Problems; 

Calendar  No.  14,  Senate  Resolution 
26.  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  investigate  certain  matters 
within  its  jurisdiction; 

Calendar   No.    15.   Senate   Resolution 

30.  authorizing  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  employ  certain  addi- 
tional personnel; 

Calendar  No.    16.   Senate   Resolution 

31.  to  authorize  a  study  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  with  special  reference  to  Latin 
American  and  Canadian  affairs,  and  the 
problems  of  world  disarmament; 

Calendar  No.   17,   Senate  Resolution 

32.  providing  assistance  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  the  discharge  of  their  re- 


.<;ponsiljilities  in  connection  with  visits 
to  the  United  States  by  foreign  digni- 
taries, and  for  other  purposes; 

Calendar  No.  18.  Senate  Resolution  20, 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  investigate  certain  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdiction; 

Calendar  No.  19,  Senate  Resolution  11, 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  investigate  certain  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  public  and  private 
housing ; 

Calendar  No.  20.  Senate  Resolution  42. 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  inter- 
national activities  of  the  executive 
branch; 

Calendar  No.  21.  Senate  Resolution  7. 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  employ  a  temporary 
additional   clerical   assistant; 

Calendar  No.  22,  Senate  Resolution  8. 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  investigate  certain 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction; 

Calendar  No.  23.  Senate  Resolution  16. 
authorizing  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  investigate  certain 
small  and  independent  business  prob- 
lems : 

Calendar  No.  24.  Senate  Resolution  59, 
authorizing  an  investigation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  security  law 
and  matters  relating  to  espionage; 

Calendar  No.  25.  Senate  Resolution  55, 
to  investigate  matters  pertaining  to  im- 
migration and  naturalization; 

Calendar  No.  26,  Senate  Resolution  57. 
authorizing  an  investigation  of  the  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States: 

Calendar  No.  27,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  5.  to  print  additional  copies 
of  a  committee  print  entitled  "Briefing 
on  the  Investment  Act"; 

Calendar  No.  28:  Senate  Resolution  58, 
authorizing  a  study  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  constitutional  amendments; 

Calendar  No.  29,  Senate  Resolution  54, 
to  investigate  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
United  States; 

Calendar  No.  30.  Senate  Resolution  53, 
authorizing  an  investigation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Patent  OfRce; 

Calendar  No.  31.  Senate  Resolution  62. 
authorizing  a  study  of  matters  pertaining 
to  constitutional  rights; 

Calendar  No.  33.  Senate  Resolution  56, 
to  investigate  the  administration  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act; 

Calendar  No.  33,  Senate  Resolution  52, 
to  investigate  problems  of  certain  foreign 
countries  arising  from  flow  of  escapees 
and  refugees  from  Communist  tyranny; 
Calendar  No.  34.  Senate  Resolution  60, 
authorizing  an  investigation  of  the  na- 
tional penitentiaries; 

Calendar  No.  35,  Senate  Resolution  63. 
authorizing  a  study  of  matters  pertaining 
to  the  revision  and  codification  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States; 

Calendar  No.  36,  Senate  Resolution  61. 
authorizing  a  study  of  administrative 
practice  and  procedure  in  Government 
departments  and  agencies;  and 

Calendar  No.  37,  Senate  Resolution  49. 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  employ  temporarily 
additional  staff  and  clerical  personnel. 


So  far  as  I  am  aware,  these  re.<:olutions 
were  reported  by  the  respective  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  thtn  were  favorably  reported 
by  the  latter  committee.  I  believe  unani- 
mously. If  I  am  in  error,  I  sliall  correct 
that  statement  later  in  the  day.  The 
rule  has  been  complied  with. 

I  ask  the  attaches  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  inform  the  interested  Senators 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour,  it  will  be  our  intention  to  have  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
some  of  these  resolutions. 


RESIGNATION  OP  SENATOR  GP.EEN 
AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  last 
Friday  the  Senate  learned  cf  the  resig- 
nation of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Green  I  as  chainnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
During  the  years  of  his  tenure,  the  com- 
mittee handled  many  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Nation.  It  handled 
them  well.  It  handled  them  with  dis- 
patch. No  member  of  the  committee 
contributed  more  diligently  to  the  build- 
in'4  of  that  record  than  did  its  outstand- 
ing chairman. 

For  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  his 
resignation  can  only  be  a  source  of 
mixed  feelings.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
are  reluctant  to  lose  his  leadership.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
him  overtax  his  energies,  no  matter 
how  formidable  the  challenges  may  be. 
The  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  present  when  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  tendered  his  resignation 
know  how  his  colleagues  tried  to  dis- 
suade him.  There  was  far  more  to  that 
effort  than  mere  ritual.  There  was  in 
it  deep  affection,  deep  respect,  and  deep 
appreciation  for  his  dedicated  service. 

Few  Members  of  this  body  even  begin 
to  approach  the  fine  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  fullness  of  years.  For 
that  alone,  he  might  have  the  special 
place  which  he  holds  among  us.  But  it 
is  not  for  that  alone  that  we  so  highly 
regard  him.  His  place  in  our  hearts  and 
in  our  midst  derives  from  something 
more.  It  derives  from  his  keen  intel- 
ligence, his  brilliant  wit,  his  unfailing 
ability  to  draw  the  meaningful  out  of 
the  vague. 

The  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  used  time  to  accumulate  more  than 
years.  He  has  used  it  to  gather  under- 
standing and  to  sharpen  his  wisdom. 
We  may,  indeed,  count  ourselves  fortu- 
nate if,  at  the  end  of  our  lives,  our  cups 
contain  half  as  much  of  understanding 
and  wisdom  as  his  does  now. 

And  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
not  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  road.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  response  to  these 
words  Is  likely  to  be.  "For  heaven's  sake, 
do  not  eulogize  me;  I'm  not  leaving  the 
Senate  until  I  am  at  least  a  hundred." 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  is  splendid 
with  us.  We  want  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  go  on  for  many  years. 
We  want  him  to  continue  to  gather  ex- 


periences at  home  and  \11  over  the  world. 
We  want  him  to  remain,  as  he  has  .ver 
been,  always  a  source  of  new  ideas  and 
fresh  thought.  We  want  him  to  con- 
tribute out  of  his  great  fund  of  human 
feeling  and  acute  intelligence,  which  is 
his  life,  to  the  work  of  the  committee, 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Nation.  The 
Stale  of  Rhode  Island  needs  him.  The 
Nation  needs  him.  We  will  need  him 
until  he  is  100.  and  perhaps  beyond. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  Senate's  most 
distinguished  and  respected  Members, 
and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ti:ie  country  to  his  long  public  service 
and  his  outstanding  record  as  chairman 
or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
It  h3s  been  said  that  he  lacks  the 
rhy-'cal  capacity  to  discharge  his  duties. 
Durin'z  the  2-year  period  while  the  senior 
Senator  firm  Rhode  Island  has  been 
chairman,  the  committee  met  184  times. 
He  has  patiently  presided  over  all  but 
a  do2cn  of  these  meetings.  In  addition, 
as  ex  ofTiCio  member  of  each  subcom- 
mittee, he  has  attended  no  less  than  50 
subcommittee  meetings  during  this 
period.  And,  of  cour.se,  when  appointed 
a  conferee,  he  took  active  part  in  House- 
Senate  conferences  on  foreign  relations 
matters. 

This  record  does  not  bespeak  a  lack  of 
vigor.  In  fact,  it  puts  many  of  us  to 
shame. 

In  1957,  his  first  year  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  per- 
sonally visited  the  capitals  of  our  14 
NATO  allies  during  an  arduous  2 -month 
grind  that  took  him  from  Ottawa,  to 
Reykjavik,  to  Ankara,  with  a  strenuous 
5-day  conference  of  NATO  parliamen- 
tarians wedged  in.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  delegation  to  that 
conference.  The  year  previous,  he  was 
the  first  U.S.  Senator  ever  to  make  a 
complete  totu-  of  Africa,  passing  through 
such  unlikely  places  as  Khartoum,  Addis 
Ababa,  Nairobi,  Pretoria,  Leopoldville, 
Accra,  and  Monrovia.  I  daresay  that  not 
many  of  his  younger  colleagues  would 
voluntarily  expose  themselves  to  the  dis- 
comforts of  such  a  safari.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  stafif  member  who  ac- 
companied him  in  this  ordeal  retreated 
to  his  bed  for  several  days,  while  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  went 
forth  to  campaign  in  his  home  State. 
I  advise  those  who  would  question  his 
physical  capacity  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
him  for  just  1  day. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  no  longer  has  the 
mental  vigor  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

As  chairman  he  has  brought  forth  new 
ideas  and  improved  that  committee's 
procedures  for  dealing  with  its  stagger- 
ing workload. 

In  1957,  convinced  that  the  customary 
early  January  briefing  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  did  not  elicit  suf- 
ficient and  detailed  information  on 
which  committee  members  might  form 
intelligent  appraisals,  the  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  initiated  a 
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series  of  public  hearings  at  which  Gov- 
ernment and  non-Government  witnesses 
testified  on  the  major  challenges  faced 
by    the    United    States    and    on    the 
geographic  areas  of  deepest  concern  to 
us     Prom  these  hearings  emerged  the 
belief  that  the  time  had  come  for  an  ex- 
ploration in  depth  of  U.S.  foreign  policies 
throughout  the  world.    As  a  consequence, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  sponsored  a 
resolution  directing   the   committee   to 
arrange  for  exhaustive  studies  to  be  made 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  advances,  fails  to 
advance,  or  can  be  made  to  advance  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  United   States.     The   arrangements 
for  this  study  are  now  progressing  satis- 
factorily under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

This  year,  the  chairman  sharpened 
the  committee's  procedure  even  further 
by  proposing  to  the  President  that 
the  Secretary's  beginning-of-the-session 
briefing  "be  supplemented  by  testimony 
concerning  the  state  of  our  military  de- 
fenses and  the  state  of  our  economic  re- 
lations with  the  rest  of  the  world.  "The 
coordinated  national  estimate  which 
such  testimony  would  provide,"  wrote 
Senator  Green,  "seems  to  me  to  be 
essential  to  enable  the  committee  In- 
telligently to  consider  foreign  policy 
issues  that  will  come  before  the  Senate 
this  year." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  every  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
agree  that  the  recently  concluded  brief- 
ings by  the  Secretary  of  State.  John 
Foster  Dulles;  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Neil  McElroy ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining; 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  C.  Douslas 

Dillon;  and  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Allen  W.  Dulles, 
have  been  the  most  thorough,  penetrat- 
ing, and  frank  discussions  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  ever  had 
with  the  highest  ranking  members  of 
the  administration.  I  express  to  the 
chairman  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the 
committee  for  having  made  possible 
these  invaluable  conferences. 

Senator  Green  has  also  improved  the 
committee's  procedures  with  respect  to 
nominations  in  two  ways.    In  the  first 
place,  on  the  committee's  behalf,  he  made 
clear  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
committee  desired  generally  to  meet  per- 
sonally with   ambassadorial   and  other 
nominees  and  that  it  viewed  with  misgiv- 
ings the  sending  or  transferring  of  am- 
bassadors from  one  post  to  another  with- 
out giving  the  committee  the  opportunity 
for  this  personal  contact.     In  the  second 
place,  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land questioned  the  committee's  practice 
of  routinely  approving  all  appointments 
to  the  lowest  class  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
without  personally  satisfying  itself  of  the 
quality  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
freshman  class  of  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers— the  future  ambassadors.     At  his 
suggestion,  in  the  past  2  years,  the  com- 
mittee has  called  t)efore  it  1  out  of  every 
10  nominees  to  class  8  of  the 'Foreign 
Service.   The  experience  has  been  as  val- 


uable for  these  young  people  as  It  has  for 
the  committee.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  cite  Just  one  last  ex- 
ample of. mental  vigor  of  my  respected 
colleague.  With  his  usual  astute  instinct 
for  bringing  order  out  of  disorder,  he 
sponsored  last  year  a  resolution  to  en- 
able the  Senate  to  meet  with  dignity  its 
responsibilities  toward  visiting  foreign 
legislators  and  high  government  officials 
of  other  countries.  Many  of  us  have  in- 
creased our  understanding  of  other  na- 
tions' problems  through  these  valuable 
informal  contacts  with  foreign  legisla- 
tors and  officials. 

Finally,  it  has  been  said  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  lacked 
the  depth  of  insight  necessary  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  as  the  national  inter- 
est demands.  Those  who  make  this 
statement  cannot  have  read  any  of  his 
penetrating  reports  on  his  study  missions, 
or  listened  to  his  important  speeches,  or 
followed  his  major  correspondence  with 
the  President. 

These  make  good  reading  and  will 
stand  up  well  under  the  test  of  time.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  critics  could  show 
deeper  insight  and  a  greater  grasp  of 
world  problems. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  aL^o  been  in  the  forefront  of  those 
of  us  who  have  been  concerned  about 
our  foreign  aid  program— particularly 
about  the  amount  of  it  devoted  to  mili- 
tai-y  ends.  His  concern  led  to  an  ex- 
change of  letters,  signed  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  which  we  wrote: 

We  do  believe,  •  •  •  as  Individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  with  some  experience  and 
understanding  of  the  program  and  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  its  importance,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  less  developed  countrlea  there  Is 

a  serious  distortion  In  the  present  relative 
Importance  which  Is  attached  to  military  and 
related  aid  on  the  one  hand  and  technical 
assistance  and  self-Uquldnting  economic  de- 
velopment a.-'slstance  on  the  other.  •   •   • 

We  urge  most  respectfully  that  you  study 
the  mutual  security  program.  It  may  be 
that  such  a  study  will  lead  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  it  has  led  us,  to  the  conclusions  that 
the  principal  and  most  costly  shortcoming 
In  the  mutual  security  program  remains  as 
it  has  been  for  some  time — the  failure  to 
emphasize  military  aid  less  and  to  stre.ss  eco- 
nomic aid  and  technical  assistance  more. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  28.  19571 

GREEN   Hailed  in  Senate  as  Its  Oldest  To 

Serve 

Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Demo- 
crat Rhode  Island,  that  energetic  and  much- 
pubilclzed  marvel  of  mortal  obstinacy,  yes- 
terday became  the  oldest  man  ever  to  serve 
in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

He  Fhowed  up.  as  usual,  right  on  time,  u 
was  9  59  a.m.  He  was  1  minute  early  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  of  which  he  Is  boss,  and  he  was 
89  years.  7  months  and  26  days  old.  Youd 
never  know  It. 

Hed  had  a  minor  dtsappolntment  on  the 
wav  to  work.  He  prefers  to  walk  the  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  University  Club,  but 
someone  had  given  him  a  ride.  Rankling 
over  this,  the  small,  neat  man.  peering  hap- 
pily through  his  rimless  plasses,  even  dis- 
puted the  fact  he  Is  the  oldest  mart  to  serve 
In  congress.  If  you  listen  to  him.  tl»e  great 
day  doesn't  arrive  until  May  30. 

AND    A    CAKE,    TOO 

But  his  colleagues,  who  usually  do  listen, 
didn't  do  It  this  time.  They  plunged  into 
eulogy    and    nostalgia.     There    was   even    a 

cake.  ^. 

And.  even  though  he  did  think  it  was  the 
wrong  day  for  all  this,  the  elderly  legislator 
who  gave  up  tennis  recently  not  t)ecause  he 
was  tired  but  because  "I  didn't  have  the 
time"  and  who  thinks  golf  la  "an  old  man's 
game,"  no  matter  what  the  White  House 
view  Is.  gave  In  to  the  celebration. 

ENJOTS    A    GOOD    FIGHT 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Ltnoon  Johnson 
of  Texas  started  the  floor-flurry  of  praise. 
Senate  Minority  Uader  William  M.  Know- 
land  echoed  Johnson  s  sentiments.  Seiiator 
John  O.  Pastore.  Democrat.  Rhode  Island, 
was  nostalgic.  Other  Senators  offered  up  a 
bipartisan  paean  of  praise. 

But  Green  was  not  misled.  The  man  who 
came  to  the  Senate  20  years  ago.  a",  an  age 
when   lesser  mortals   are  deep  In   retirement 

or  the  grave,  knows  the  Senate  Isn't  always, 
or  even  often,  a  place  of  peace. 

•Hmmmm."  he  said,  'I  rise  not  to  make  a 
speech,  but  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks. 
I  don't  notice  much  difference  In  myself 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate  20  years  ago. 
I've  enjoyed  It.  but  that's  because  I  always 
enjoy  a  goixl  flght." 

Though  It  now  seems  certain  he  has  at  last 
beaten  the  mark  set  by  Representative 
Charles  Stedman,  of  North  Carolina,  who  died 
In  office  in  1930,  Green  Is  not  resting  on  his 
laurels.  He  wants  to  be  In  the  Senate  when 
he's  100. 
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I  know  that  my  respected  colleague 
must  be  extremely  gratified  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  correspondence,  the  President 
has  now  created  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished private  citizens  to  examine  the 
foreign  aid  program  with  a  view  toward 
giving  it  a  new  direction  and  fresh  pur- 
pose. 

I  could  go  on  much  longer  with  ex- 
amples of  the  depth  of  insight  which,  it 
was  averred,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  lacks.  I  know  of  few  men 
that  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
deep  forces  that  motivate  countries  and 
peoples.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  continue 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles commendatory  of  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


(From  the  Christian  Science   Monitor.  May 

28, 1957) 

Green's  Ace  Sets  Congress  Record 

Washington.— On  May  27  at  9:59  a.m..  a 
small,  neat  man,  his  eyes  atwlnkle  behind 
rimless  glasses,  hurried  Into  room  F-53  of 
the  Capitol. 

As  usual.  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  right  on 
time.  The  hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  of  which  he  Is  chairman, 
was  scheduled  to  start  at  10.  As  usual,  he 
was  the  first  Senator  to  arrive. 

About  the  only  thing  unusual  was  that  on 
this  day.  when  Senator  Green  was  89  years. 
7  mjnths.  and  26  days  old,  he  became  the 
oldest  man  ever  to  serve  In  the  United  States 
Congress,  House  or  Senate. 

Nature  failed  to  cooperate  with  him  on  this 
great  occasion.  The  day  started  off  on  a 
drizzly  note. 

RUEf  UL  ABOXrr  RIDB 

Senator  Green  is  fond  of  exercise — (he  re- 
cently gave  up  tennis,  not  because  It's  too 


strenuous  but  because  he  no  longer  has  the 
time) — and  he  started  to  walk  to  work  as  Is 
his  :iablt.  After  kH.  It's  only  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  University  Club,  where  he  has 
b.nchelor  quarters,  to  the  Senate. 

"A  friend  came  by  In  his  car,"  Senator 
Green  said.  In  a  hurt  tone.  "He  Insisted 
th:it  I  get  In." 

There  has  been  considerable  dispute  among 
statisticians  over  the  exact  date  for  Senator 
C.EENS  record.  He  even  was  proclaimed 
champion  once  before  only  to  have  a  new 
name  pop  up. 

Now  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Senator 
Green  has  beaten  the  record  held  by  Repre- 
sentative Charles  M  Stedman.  of  North  Car- 
olina, who  passed  on  In  off.ce  on  September 
23,  1930.  aged  89  years.  7  months,  and  25  days. 

There's  an  endless  suppl>  of  stories  about 
the  Senator. 

Alxjut  his  frugality — ht  Is  one  of  the 
Senate's  wealthiest  Members,  but  he's  not 
inclined  to  throw  his  money  about.  A  c«b- 
driver,  watching  Senator  Green  climb  the 
hill  toward  the  Capitol,  said:  "I^ook  at  him, 
always  talking  about  excrcLse.  The  real  rea- 
son he  walks  is  to  save  40  cents." 

About  the  way  he  runs  his  committee — 
most  chairmen  dlplomaticf  lly  cover  up  ab- 
senteeism, but  Senator  Green  seems  to 
delight  In  calling  the  rcU.  like  a  stern 
S'-hoolmaster  checklnR  up  on  his  truants. 
"S-'nator  5o-and-5o."  he  may  sins  out.  And 
thrn  hell  say.  marking  a  large  black  check- 
mark. "Absent    ' 

BUOYANT    ENTHUSIASM 

About  the  enthusla.'sm  he  shows  on  his 
foreign  travels — once  In  Greece,  committee 
members  were  fo  worn  out  they  all  agreed  to 
sleep  Inte  When  thry  flnfllly  got  ready  to 
Ro  to  the  Acrofxjli- ,  Senator  Green  could  not 
be  foimd.  Regritf ully,  they  went  on  with- 
out him. 

When  they  arrived,  there  he  was.  poking 
about  the  ruins  He  had  got  up  ff)r  an 
early  morning  swim  and  then  had  hiked  to 
the  Acrop<ilis. 

About  the  advantages  of  old  age— during 
tedious  speeches  it's  often  an  effort  to  stay 
awake  In  the  Senate.  Reporters  sometimes 
h.-«ve  noted  enviously,  that  Senator  Oreen 
rontentcdly  closes  his  eyes  and  sctiJe^  down. 
No  one  can  prove  that  he's  sleeping,  of 
course,  but  he  certainly  gives  his  eyes  a 
prolonped   rest. 

Any  young  man  likes  to  look  to  the  future, 
and  Senator  Grien  Is  r»o  exception  His 
present  goal:  To  be  In  the  Senate  when  he's 

100 

He  may  make  It  tix).  for  his  v  .'wpolnt 
Fci  ms  to  be  eternally  youthful.  He  once 
was  asked  If  he  ever  considered  playing  golf. 

"No,"  he  said,  and  explained  why.  "It's 
an  old  man's  game" 
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I  From    the    New   York    Herald    Tribune. 
May  28.  1957 1 
He's  Oldest  Congressman  Ever — Perennially 
■i'ouNG  .Slnator  Oreen  at  Almost  90  Beats 
Loncevitt  Record 

Washington.  May  27.— At  9:59  am  today 
a  small,  neat  man.  his  eyes  twinkling  behind 
rimless  glasses,  hurried  Into  room  F-53  of 
the   Capitol. 

As  usual.  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  right  on 
time.  The  hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  he's  the 
chairman,  was  scheduled  to  start  at  10.  As 
usual,  he  was  the  first  Senator  to  arrive. 

unusual  milestone 

About  the  only  thing  unusual  was  that 
on  this  day,  when  Senator  Green  Is  89  years, 
7  months  and  26  days  old.  he  has  become  the 
oldest  man  ever  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—House or  Senate. 

Nature  failed  to  cooperate  with  him  on 
this  great  occasion.  The  day  started  off  on  a 
drizzly  note. 


Senator  Green  Is  fond  of  exercise — ^he  re- 
cently gave  up  tennis,  not  because  It's  too 
strenuous  but  because  he  no  longer  has  the 
time — and  started  to  walk  to  work.  It  Is 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  University  Club, 
where  he  has  bachelor  quarters,  to  the  Senate. 

"A  friend  came  by  In  his  car."  Senator 
Green  said,  in  a  hurt  tone.  "He  insisted 
that  I  get  In." 

There  has  been  considerable  dispute  among 
statisticians  over  the  exact  date  for  Senator 
Green's  record.  He  even  was  proclaimed 
champ  once  before  only  to  have  a  new  name 
bob  up. 

Now  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Senator 
Green  has  beat«n  the  record  held  by  Repre- 
sentative Charles  M.  Stedman,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  died  in  office  on  September  23, 
1930.  aged  89  years,  7  months  and  25  days. 

Senator  Green's  present  goal— to  be  in  the 
Senate  when  he's  100.  He  may  make  it.  too, 
for  his  viewpoint  seems  to  be  eternally  youth- 
ful. He  once  was  asked  If  he  ever  considered 
playing  golf.  "No,"  he  said,  "it's  an  old  man's 
ganie." 

Senator  Green  Heads  for  100 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
May  29,  1957 1 

As  of  today  Rhode  Island  can  claim  another 
distinction  to  go  along  with  Its  status  as  the 
smallest  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  oldest  man  ever  to  serve  In 
Congress— .Senator  Theodore  Francis  Gheen. 
Neither  of  these  statistical  distinctions 
operates  against  the  well-being  of  "Little 
Rhody"— as  the  State  Is  officially  nicknamed. 
Indeed.  Its  80-year-old  Senator  has  had  an 
unusually  active  and  distinguished  career,  as 
Governor  as  well  as  legislator,  and  today 
he  heads  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee In  an  effective  and  respected  manner. 

Despite  his  years  Senator  Green  Is  a  long 
way  from  holding  a  record  tenure  in  Con- 
gress. He  didn't  run  for  the  Senate  until 
1936,  when  he  was  69,  and  so  has  served  in 
Washington  for  a  mere  20  years.  The  late 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  who  spent  46 
years  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  holds 
the  congressional  endurance  record — a  record 
which  faces  a  challenge.  Incidentally,  from 
Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  who  is  still 
going  strong  after  45  years  in  Congress.  In 
age  Senator  Hayden  is  a  spry  79. 

Canny  politician  that  he  Is,  Senator  Green 
refuses  to  single  out  ony  specific  factor  as  re- 
sponsible for  his  longevity.  He  won't  ascribe 
It  to  the  fact  that  he  never  marrrled.  Nor 
will  he  claim  vegetarianism,  abstemiousness, 
early  retirement  at  night  or  any  other  fads  as 
the  reason.  In  his  expansive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  advancing  years  he  rather 
resembles  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Senator  Green  has  been  quoted  as  express- 
ing a  desire  to  stay  on  In  the  Senate  until 
he  Is  100.  We  congratulate  him  on  having 
come  thus  far,  and  will  be  pulling  for  him  all 
the  way. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1958] 

Life  Begins  at  40(  x2) — Eight  Notable  Old- 
sters Tell  How  To  Stay  Young  Beyond  80 

(By  Arturo  and  Janeann  Gonzalez) 
Theodore  Francis  Green:  A  weather- 
stained  plaque  on  the  Brown  University  cam- 
pus immortalizes  In  poetry  the  class  of  1887. 
The  plaque  Itself  shows  more  of  the  ravages 
of  time  than  the  poem's  author — Rhode 
Island's  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
who  at  90  Is  head  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  oldest 
man  ever  to  serve  in  Congress. 

Aids  half  his  age  call  Green  "Superman" 
or  "Tarzan."  The  Senator,  who  is  a  bachelor, 
lives  at  the  University  Club  when  he  is  In 
Washington.  He  rises  promptly  at  6:30.  reads 
the  papers,  breakfasts  and  gets  to  his  office 
by  9.    Now  that  he's  90,  he  seldom  walks  the 


mile  and  a  half  to  the  Senate  Office  Building 
as  he  used  to;  he  takes  a  cab  or  streetcar 
Instead.  Although  he  Is  a  millionaire.  Green 
has  owned  only  one  automobile  in  his  life; 
it  plummeted  right  through  the  wooden  floor 
of  the  carriage  house  at  his  Rhode  Island 
estate  the  first  time  he  brought  It  home. 

From  9  to  10,  he  and  his  eight-man  staff 
tackle  the  mall;  then  he  heads  for  the  day's 
first  committee  meeting.  At  nxm  he  Is  on 
the  Senate  floor:  after  lunch  at  1,  he  returns 
to  the  Senate,  or  goes  to  his  office  or  to  an- 
other committee  session — wherever  he  is 
needed  most.  He  also  squeezes  In  several 
afternoon  visits  a  week  to  the  Senate  swim- 
ming pool  for  exercise. 

This  rugged  schedule  represents  a  decrease 
in  the  Senator's  previous  pace.  In  recent 
years,  he  has  climbed  a  15,000-foot  mountain, 
played  a  half-dozen  sets  of  tennis  a  week 
and  experimented  with  high  diving.  He 
toured  Latin  America  In  1954,  went  around 
the  world  in  1955  and  celebrated  his  89th 
birthday  in  the  Belgian  Congo  In  1956.  Exer- 
cising his  senatorial  rights,  he  has  been  cata- 
pulted off  a  carrier  in  a  jet,  has  served  as  an 
Army  tank  crewman,  and  has  been  trans- 
ferred between  ships  at  sea  In  a  breeches 
buoy. 

One  of  Washington's  most  .sought-after 
guests.  Green  manfully  tackles  as  many  as 
five  parties  a  night,  keeping  track  of  where 
he  Is  and  where  he's  going  In  the  bachelor's 
proverbial  "little  black  book";  he  retires 
around  11.  His  death.  Green  feels,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  result  of  Washington's 
heavy  traffic,  which  he  abominates.  He  ex- 
pects he'll  be  run  down  by  a  careless  driver 
during  one  of  his  walks.  In  which  case,  he 
wryly  suggests,  "I  want  to  be  carried  Into 
court  on  a  stretcher  and  with  my  last  breath 
make  a  dramatic  plea  for  traffic  safety." 

The  Incmbible  Sbnator  Green 

(From    the  New   York    Herald    Tribune. 
Oct.  4,  1958] 

While  the  years  are  Inexorable,  age  la 
nevertheless  a  very  relative  thing.  Some 
men  look  old  at  40,  others  walk  Jauntily  at 
60.    A  man  is  truly  as  old  as  he  feels. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  durable 
specimen  than  Rhode  Island's  Senator  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green,  who  Just  celebrated  his 
91st  birthday  in  Providence.  As  the  oldest 
Member  of  the  Senate,  he  still  seems,  as  he 
has  for  years,  untouched  by  age — ^spry. 
keen,  vigorous,  lucid.  Bill  Knowland  said 
of  him  recently:  "He  may  be  here  after  all 
the  rest  of  us  are  gone."  Green  had  a  medi- 
cal checkup  recently,  and  was  pronounced 
sound  as  a  dollar.  When  asked  if  he  In- 
tended to  stay  In  the  Senate  until  he  is  100. 
the  Senator  said  cheerily:  "I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  I  shouldn't.  It  would  be  very 
unusual  If  I  did."  But  Senator  Green  Is  a 
very  unusual  man,  besides  being  one  of  the 
Senate's  most  useful  and  constructive 
members.  His  friends  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  wish  him  many  happy  returns. 

[Prom    the    New    York    Times,    February    1, 
1959] 

Senator  Green  Retires  a  Little 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green,  of  Rhode 
Island,  likes  to  walk  the  2  miles  from  where 
he  lives  to  where  he  works.  At  91,  he  has 
given  up  some  other  things  he  liked  to  do. 
such  as  mountain  climbing  and  tennis. 
Now,  under  a  little  friendly  pressure,  but 
mostly  because  he  cannot  see  as  well  as  he 
used  to,  or  hear  as  well,  he  has  relinquished 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations  Committee. 

What  he  says  about  this  is:  "I  felt  that  my 
own  life  was  too  filled  to  overflowing  with 
things  I  had  to  do  and  I'd  rather  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  things  I  dldnt  have  to  do 
but  would  like  to  do."  What  other  people 
say  about  it,  especially  those  other  people 
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who  have  long  been  In  sympathy  with  his 
warmhearted  domestic  policies  and  biparti- 
san foreign  policy.  Is  that  it  Is  too  bad  Theo- 
DOti  Obein  cannot  take  20  or  30  years  off  his 
age   and   do  all  over  again   the   good  work 
to   which   he   has  bo   long  devoted  himself. 
Fortunately,  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people  will  still  have  his  experience  and  his 
wisdom  at  their  disposal,  for  It   Is  his  In- 
tention to  finish  out  his  present  term,  and  he 
has  even  hinted,  with  what  seriousness  only 
he  knows,  that  he  would  like  to  spend  his 
100th    birthday    In    the    Senate.      His    com- 
paratively youthful  successor  in  the  commit- 
tee  chairmanship.   James    W.   Fulbright.   of 
Arkansas,    may    make    more   difficulties    for 
Secretary    Dulles    than    Senator    Gkeen    has 
done,    but    he    can    be    counted    on    to    be 
energetic.  Intelligent,  and  positive. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Jan.  31, 

19591 
Senator  Gieen  Steps  Down 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green,  who  at 
91  Is  the  oldest  man  to  serve  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  has  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
gave  as  his  reasons  his  eyesight,  affected  by 
a  cataract  operation  last  month,  and  defec- 
tive hearing,  but  at  the  same  time  hit  out 
at  misleading  newspaper  articles  and  slanted 
editorials  by  a  few  callous  newspaper 
writers. 

This  Is  somewhat  less  than  fair.  The 
country.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
Is  proud  of  Senator  Green,  of  his  long,  dis- 
tinguished service  and  of  the  vigorous  way 
In  which  he  carries  his  years.  It  would  be 
happy  to  see  him  attain  his  goal  of  being 
In  his  Senate  seat  when  he  reaches  100.  If 
there  Is  anyone  who  deserves  the  overused 
title  of  senior  citizen,  it  Is  Theodoiie  Francis 
Green,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Nevertheless,  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is  a 
demanding  one.  It  la  only  natural  that 
there  should  be  concern  over  the  effect  of 
this  responsibility  on  Senator  Green  as  well 
as  over  the  problems  of  the  committee  itself 
under  his  leadership.  Evidently,  this  con- 
cern was  not  shared  by  his  colleagues,  who 
have  urged  him  to  reconsider  his  decision. 
But  while  raising  the  issue  may  have  been 
a  delicate  task  for  the  Providence  Journal, 
it  does  not  evidence  callousness. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Senator  Gheen,  who 
has  borne  many  political  storms  with  equa- 
nimity, will  recognize  that  this  episode, 
while  It  may  have  been  painful  for  him,  was 
not  Inspired  by  malice;  that  those  who  ap- 
prove his  action  do  so  with  every  respect  for 
his  talents  and  confidence  in  his  continued 
service.  The  committee  resolution  which 
asserted  that  his  alert  mind  and  his  vast  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  will 
still  be  available  Is  one  that  will  receive  ap- 
proval everywhere. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  31,  1959] 
Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green 

Washington.  January  30. — To  make  any 
concession  to  the  processes  of  aging,  no  mat- 
ter how  small.  Is  to  Senator  Theodore  Fran- 
cis Green  an  act  of  treason  to  oneself. 

But  the  91 -year-old  Senator  has  found  that 
even  he,  an  almost  ageless  athlete,  must 
occasionally  give  way.  Not  long  ago.  In  his 
80's,  he  went  along  with  the  advice  of  his 
doctors  and  gave  up  wrestling,  mountain 
climbing,  and  high  diving.  Today  he  made 
perhaps  his  most  reluctant  concession.  He 
gave  up  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

The  Rhode  Island  Democrat  was  quick  to 
point  out  that  he  had  no  doubts  about  his 
physical  stamina  to  carry  on  as  chairman. 
Indeed,  the  Senator  still  looks  quite  robust. 
and  hla  dally  schedule  belles  the  fact  that'^e 
IB  the  oldest  man  ever  to  serve  In  Congress. 


He  Is  up  each  day  about  7  am.  In  his 
bachelor  quarters  In  the  University  Club. 
Weather  permitting,  he  likes  to  walk  the  2 
miles  to  the  Capitol.  And.  on  an  average 
of  twice  a  week,  he  has  a  workout  In  the 
Senate  gymnasium,  with  a  swim  afterward. 

LOVES    trolleys 

On  the  mornings  he  does  not  walk  to  work 
the  Senator  takes  to  his  first  transportation 
love  the  trolley  car.  He  has  some  strong 
feelings  about  automobiles  that  would  make 
Detroit  shudder.  Consequently,  he  has 
never  learned  to  drive. 

A  multlmllllonnlre.  he  has  owned  only  one 
car.  It  was  purchased  during  his  1932  cam- 
paign for  Governor  of  Rhode  Lsland  ]ust  to 
keep  up  appearances.  After  the  campaign. 
the  chauffeur  was  retired  and  so  was  the  car. 

His  proclivity  for  walking;,  working  out. 
swimming  and  traveling  annmd  the  world 
has  seived  to  keep  the  Senator  In  shape  for 
the  active  social  life  he  lead?;  as  the  dean 
of  the  S-nat;-  bachelors.  He  Is  in  great  de- 
mand at  dlplnniPtlc  dinners  and  el.'ewhere 
around  town  and  his  ruddy  face,  complete 
With  pince  nez  and  tweedy  mu=^.tache.  often 
looks  out  of  Washington's  society  pages. 

For  some  time  nijw.  the  Senator  has  been 
using  a  little  book  to  help  keej)  t  ibs  on  his 
engagements.  One  of  the  many  stories  told 
about  him  Is  that  of  the  hostess  who  saw  him 
consultinr;  the  little  book  and  a!=lcfd: 

"Are  you  checking  to  find  out  where  you 
go  next?" 
His  answer: 
•  I'm  checking  to  see  where  I  am  now  " 

SICKLY    AS    A    CHILD 

since  he  entered  politics,  he  has  never 
seemed  to  have  any  trouble  deciding  where 
he  was  Rolng.  He  was  born  Oct  2.  18C7,  in 
Providence.  In  addition  to  nil  the  child- 
hood diseases  he  had  pleurisy,  malaria, 
pneumonia,  and  typhoid  fever,  all  of  which 
left  him  so  sickly  he  could  not  k  )  to  school 
with  other  boys.  When  his  strens;th  re- 
turned, h?  went  to  classes  a  milf  and  a  half 
from  his  home  and  walked  each  way  He 
resolved  to  hold  on  to  his  physical  fitness 
and  he  has  been  working  at  it  ever  since. 

Besides  becoming  an  athlete,  he  became  a 
linguist— he  speaks  five  foreign  languages— a 
scholar,  an  alumnus  of  Brown  University. 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  the  Universities  of 
Berlin  and  Bonn.  Returning  to  Providence, 
he  acquired  an  immensely  lucrative  law  prac- 
tice and  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature 
In  1907.  He  ran  unsucces:  fully  for  Gover- 
nor in  1912  and  again  In  1930.  But  In  1!'32 
he  won  and  was  reelected  In   1934. 

After  coming  to  Washington  In  1937.  the 
Senator  gave  vigorous  support  to  the  Roose- 
velt administration  and  said  that  he  could 
be  called  a  Roosevelt  New  Dealer  "unless 
there  Is  a  stronger  term."  He  subsequently 
gave  full  support  to  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. Seldom  does  he  depart  from  the 
Democratic  line  In   domestic   matters. 

In  foreign  adalrs,  however,  the  Senator  has 
often  said  that  partisan  politics  slops  at 
the  water  line  and  has  no  place  in  foreign 
policy.  He  Is  an  ardent  Internationalist  and 
has  backed  most  of  President  Elsenhower's 
foreign  policy  requests. 

The  Senator's  term  expires  next  year. 
He  did  not  say  today  whether  he  would  run 
again,  but  has  said  that  he  would  like  to 
serve  In  the  Senate  until  he  Is  100. 


career  In  the  Senate  and  the  committee;  In- 
deed, his  standing  among  his  colleaguei  will 
be  enhanced  by  his  acknowledgment  of  his 
current  limitations  and  his  placement  of  tne 
national  welfare  above  his  personal  wishes. 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright.  who  will 
succeed  to  the  chairmanship  under  the 
seniority  system,  will  take  to  the  post  an 
abundance  of  vigor  as  well  as  a  broad  back- 
ground and  an  intense  Interest  in  foreign 
relations.  More  critical  of  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  Eisenhower  administration  than 
his  pnxlecessor.  Mr.  Fulbright  Is  neverthe- 
less keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  anchoring 
all  operations  in  this  sphere  to  the  national 
welfare  rather  than  partisan  politics.  He 
may  be  expected  to  reanimate  the  committee 
as  a  potent  force  In  the  shaping  of  Interna- 
tional policies. 

Meanwhile  Congress  might  well  refiect 
upon  the  policy  It  adopted  last  year  to  pre- 
vent the  seniority  system  from  Impairing 
the  work  of  the  courts.  It  provided  that 
wlien  a  presiding  Judge  In  the  dUtrlct  and 
circuit  courts  reaches  the  age  70  he  must  re- 
linquish his  adminl.strative  duties,  though 
he  may  continue  to  serve  as  a  Judge  Opln- 
l.ms  will  vary  as  to  the  exact  ace  at  which 
a  chairman  should  step  down,  but  some  such 
rule  applied  to  congressional  com«hlttec8 
would  be  a  standing  safeguard  against  the 
df'bllltation  of  age  in  the  positions  In  which 
it  Is  likely  to  be  mo.'it  dangerous. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  31, 
Senator  Green  Steps  Down 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green  showed 
good  Judgment  In  deciding  to  relinquish  the 
chairmanship  of  the  powerful  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  At  the  advanced  age  of 
91,  with  his  eyesight  and  hearing  impaired, 
the  Senator  Is  no  longer  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  rigorous  duties  of  the  No.  1  legislator 
In  foreign  affairs.  His  resignation  will  neither 
terminate     nor     Impair     his     distinguished 


[From   the  Wa.^hlngton   Star.   Oct.   8,   19571 
Senator  Green  s  T»ip 

For  the  first  time  since  the  founding  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Ore;anlzntlon  In 
1949.  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Is  going  abroad  to  visit  all 
the  NATO  countries  on  a  single  trip.  He  Is 
Chairman  Tiiei  dore  Fr.»ncis  Green,  and  he  la 
undertakint'  the  2-month  tour  In  order  to 
see  for  himself  what  the  alliance  has  ac- 
compli.-'hed  and  what.  If  anything,  should  be 
done  to  make  It  an  even  more  effective  In- 
strument of  Western  dcfenr.e  and  cooper- 
ation. 

This  Is  a  g(K)d  Idea,  and  more  than  a  few 
oi  NATO's  members  will  welcome  It  as  evi- 
dence that  the  committee  is  continuing  to 
maintain  a  lively  Interest  In  various  Inter- 
allied problems.  The  project.  Involving 
lrn;j:thy  conferences  with  hlph  officials  In 
14  dilTerent  coun'rles.  would  be  strenuous 
even  for  a  younc  man.  but  the  remarkable 
Sen.itor  Green,  despite  his  90  years,  seems  to 
thrive  on  such  labors.  The  results  of  his 
Journey  should  be  helpful  alike  to  the 
United  States  and  all  other  members  of  the 
alliance. 

IFrom    the    Washlngl.in   Post.   Oct.   2.    1958] 
Senator  Green   Sies   14  Presidents 

(Editors  Note —Drew  Pearson  today 
awards  the  brass  ring,  good  for  one  free  ride 
on  the  Washington  Merry-Go-R<'Und  to  Sen- 
ator Theodore  Francis  GacuN.  elder  states- 
man of  the  Senate,  who  Is  celebrating  his 
91st  birthday.) 

Washington — Senator  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  of  Rhode  Inland  has  seen  91  years  of 
American  history  roll  by  during  which  he  has 
met  14  Presidents.  This  Is  almost  one-half 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

His  memory  is  quite  clear  regarding  them. 

The  first  was  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who 
came  to  Providence  In  1877.  Mrs.  Hayes, 
seeing  the  10-year  old  Theodore  Francis  Just 
behind  her  In  the  receiving  line,  said:  "Come 
here,  little  boy.  you  can't  see  what's  going 
on"  Thereafter  he  stood  right  beside  the 
President  as  the  latter  shook  hands  with  the 
people  of  Providence. 

James  A.  Garfield,  who  followed  Hayes,  waa 
assassinated.  He  was  the  only  President 
since  1877  Green  did  not  meet. 

Chester  Arthur,  who  replaced  Oarfleld  in 
1881.  came  to  Newport  when  Gretn  was  about 
15.  When  they  shook  hands,  Theodowi 
Francis  yelled;  "Ouch." 
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"Look  here,  young  man,"  said  President 
Arthur.  "I'll  show  you  something.  I  always 
squeeze  the  other  man's  hand  first.  Other- 
wise hell  squeeze  mine." 

Grover  Cleveland,  the  first  Democratic 
President  Green  met,  came  to  Harvard  when 
the  Senator  was  studying  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  the  future  Senator  was  Invited  to 
sit  on  the  platform.  Later,  he  met  Cleveland 
at  several  receptions  in  Washington,  where 
Green's  uncle,  Sam  Green  Arnold,  was  a 
US.  Senator  Eight  of  Green's  relatives, 
incidentally,  served  In  the  House  or  Senate. 
The  Senator  recalls  meeting  Benjamin  Har- 
rison briefly  at  a  White  House  reception. 

Teddy  Roosevelt's  friend:  President  Wil- 
liam McKinlcy,  Grefn  also  met  at  a  White 
House  party  to  which  he  had  been  Invited 
by  Secretary  of  .Stau?  Jt)hn  Hay.  a  friend  of 
Orekn's  father  at  Brown  University.  Mrs. 
McKlnley  was  subject  to  spasms  but  insisted 
on  attendmg  White  House  receptions,  and 
the  chief  memi^ry  young  Grefn  took  away 
from  Washington  w  .s  of  Mrs.  McKlnley 
dre.ssed  in  elegint  finery,  sitting  In  a  wheel- 
chair, then  .su-idenly  seized  with  a  spa.sm. 
A  handkerchief  was  thrown  over  her  face 
and  she  w,is  taken  away. 

"Theodore  Roorevelt  w.is  really  a  good 
friend.  "  recalls  Senator  Green,  "so  much 
so  that  he  asked  me  to  be  his  New  England 
campaign  manager. 

"I  had  attended  the  Baltimore  Democratic 
Convention  which  was  deadUx-ked  so  long 
over  Champ  Clark  of  Ml^.sourl  that  Peter 
Gerry  and  I  were  the  only  Rhode  Island 
delegates  remalnlnfj.  I  threw  the  Rhode 
Island  voles  to  Wilson  and  went  home  to 
find  Teddys  wire  asking  me  to  help  with 
his  Bull  Moose  campaign  In  New  England. 
"I  had  to  say  no.  that  I  was  supporting 
Wilson. 

•  During  World  War  I.  Teddy  was  anxious 
to  command  a  division  In  France.  Because 
X  had  supported  Wilson  at  Baltimore  he 
thought  I  had  Influence,  and  a.sked  me  to 
approach  Wilson  for  him.  I  replied  that  I 
had  never  asked  a  personal  favor. 

"  You're  not  asking  a  favor  for  yourself, 
but  for  a  personal  friend  of  yours,'  Teddy 
replied." 

Top-spinning  Taft:  "So  I  saw  Wilson. 
He  said  he  would  take  the  matter  up  with 
his  military  advisers,  but  he  never  gave  T.R. 
a  command  " 

Senator  Green  knew  William  Howard  Taft 
quite  well  and  once  asked  him  If  he  didn't 
get  tired  "spinning  like  a  top." 

"Do  you  know  what  happens  when  a  top 
stops    spinning?  "    Taft    asked.     "It    dies." 

Green  first  met  Woodrow  Wilson  when  the 
latter  was  a  professor  at  Princeton  and  came 
to  speak  at  Brown.  Wilson  spent  the  night 
at  the  Green  residence  In  Providence,  built 
In  colonial  days. 


the  Senator, 
but    I    never 


"Wilson  was  aUxjf."  recalls 
"I  admired  him  very  much, 
could  get  close  to  him.  " 

Warren  G.  Harding,  who  died  In  office. 
Green  knew  only  slightly.  Coolldge,  who 
followed  him.  Green  met  many  times,  and 
he  remembers  a  White  House  reception  at 
which  he  stood  beside  a  former  Coolldge 
classmate  who  proceeded  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent the  story  of  a  mutual  school  prank. 

Coolldge  didn't  crack  a  smile.  Embar- 
rassed. Mrs.  Coolldge  tried  to  cover  up. 

"Calvin,  wasn't  that  an  amusing  anec- 
dote?" she  said.     "I'm  so  glad  you  told  us." 

Green  also  recalls  a  story  told  him 
by  one  of  the  famed  Patton  sisters  who  knew 
she  was  going  to  sit  beside  Coolldge  and  bet 
*10  .«he  could  make  him  talk.  At  the  dinner 
the  following  conversation  took  place. 

"Mr.  President.  I'm  so  honored  to  sit  beside 
yoti." 

No  answer. 

"They  told  me  you  wouldn't  talk." 

No  answer. 

"But  I  knew  you'd  talk  to  me." 

No   answer. 


"In  fact  I  bet  eiO  on  It." 

"You  lost." 

Herbert  Hoover  once  spent  the  night  at  the 
Green  home  when  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Green  describes  him  as  "most  intelligent, 
but  a  bit  reticent.  He  was  pleasant,  though 
quiet.     Took  In  more  than  he  gave  out." 

Franklin  Roosevelt  also  was  entertained  at 
the  S?nator's  home  In  Providence  when  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  "He  w".s  a  real  friend." 
recalls  GRi;tN.  "It  was  he  who  got  me  started 
taking  a  checkup.  I  was  at  the  White  House 
one  day  when  he  said  he  had  to  go  to  the 
hosjiital. 

"  'What's   the  matter?'  I  asked. 

"  Nothing,  just  a  checkup."  he  explained, 
'If  you  don  t  get  them  you're  foollth.  Come 
with   me." 

"At  the  hospital  FDR.  said.  G.ve  Senator 
Grien  the  same  examination  you  Rc-ve  me.' 
They  did  and  I've  had  one  every  year  since." 

Senator  Gueen  first  met  Harry  Truman  in 
the  Senate  and  occupied  the  orSre  next  to  his 
for  4  years.  They  were  clo^e  friends.  Presi- 
dent Eitenhower  he  first  met  when  Ike  was 
an  Army  cfflcer. 

Ihat  Is  the  record  of  the  oldest  man  ever 
to  serve  In  the  Senate.  Probably  no  other 
man  has  ever  known  so  many  Presidents,  and 
It  may  tak?  another  half  century  for  anyone 
els*  to  equal  the  record. 

Drew  Pearson*. 

The   E\'er  Gxeen  Senator  Green 
(By  William  S.  White)' 

The  U.S.  Senate  holds  a  position  in  Ameri- 
can life  ci'mparable  to  thr.t  of  the  senate  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  Is  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  law  unto  Itself.  The  Senate  is  ruled  by 
committees.  And  of  all  Senate  committees 
the  one  that  excites  the  mo5t  respect  and 
envy  Is  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— 15  men  able  at  times  to  challenge  the 
authority  of  the  President.  American  legis- 
lative practice  gives  enormous  authority  to 
committee  chairmen.  In  conscq-aence,  the 
personality  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  impor- 
tant not  only  to  Americans,  but  to  America's 
allies  as  well. 

This  Is  particularly  true  when,  as  since 
January  1957,  that  chairman  Is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  figures  in  American  public 
life. 

The  ordinarily  bleak  adjective  "old"  is 
extraordinarily  applicable.  In  extraordinarily 
pleasant  and  useful  connotations,  to  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  of  Rhode  Island, 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

A  current  American  mythology  wholly 
equates  the  accidental  condition  of  youth 
with  nearly  all  that  is  good  in  life.  Much 
present  folklore.  Indeed,  regards  the  forties 
as  a  time  of  the  dissolution,  if  not  the  final 
destruction,  of  the  human  personality.  To  be 
fifty  is  to  be  a  venerable  party. 

Senator  Green,  who  In  his  90th  year  ac- 
tively and  zestfully  guides  perhaps  the 
world's  most  powerful  and  influential  legis- 
lative committee,  is  a  cheerful  living  refuta- 
tion of  these  odd,  Hollywood-Inspired  no- 
tions. He  Is  amiable  proof  as  well  that  in 
this  country  the  nonconformists  are  nearly 
always  not  the  young. 

As  an  aristocrat,  and  a  rich  one  at  that. 
Senator  Green  Is  a  throwback  to  this  now 
all  but  vanished  breed  to  whose  extinction 
he  has  consciously  assisted  as  a  liberal  poli- 
tician  supporting   for  decades   the  leveling 


'  Mr.  White,  chief  congressoinal  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Times  and  recognized 
as  perhaps  the  shrewdest  observer  of  the 
American  Government  as  it  actually  is  and 
works,  has  drawn  the  material  for  this  article 
largely  from  personal  contact  with  Its  sub- 
ject. He  Is  the  author  of  the  by  now  famous 
book  (reviewed  in  the  first  issue)  "Citadel — 
The  Story  of  the  U.S.  Senate." 


processes  Involved  In  welfare  legL-^latlon  and 
soak-the-rlch  policies. 

A  scholar  at  home  In  five  foreign  lan- 
guages— German,  French.  Spanish.  Polish, 
and  Greek — he  is,  withal,  a  dedicated  de- 
fender of  pure  and  traditional  English.  H.s 
interrogation  of  State  Department  witnesses 
before  his  committee  Is  never  more  acid  In 
tone  than  when  they  slip  into  the  bureau- 
cratic jargon  that  so  wars  in  Washington 
with  the  mother  tongue. 

An  experimenter  In  pj-t  (particularly  Chi- 
nese) and  in  music,  and  a  dilettante  in  such 
matters  as  agriculture,  he  nevertheless  pre- 
fers the  Acropolis  to  the  vastest  industrial 
complex  in  all  Detroit. 

A    FRIErCD   OF  TWO  HOOSEVELTS 

A  comparatively  leftwlng  politician  by 
American  stardards.  and  a  great  friend  in 
turn  of  the  two  comparatively  left  wing 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  first  Theodore  and 
then  Franklin.  Senator  Green  nevertheless 
reflects  the  eld  rather  than  the  new  liberal- 
ism In  one  important  thing.  He  does  not 
con.sider  private  fastidiousness  or  even  social 
discrimination  to  be  in  any  way  exclusi-. e 
of  public  democracy. 

This  amazing  man  Is  the  best  known  and 
the  most  ubiquitous  diner-out  in  Washing- 
ton— a  man  born  to  the  white  tie.  He  is  as 
tireless  a  figure  as  there  is  in  American  pub- 
lic life  today. 

His  constituency  In  Rhode  Island  Is  pre- 
dominantly working  class  yet  he  maintains 
an  unashamedly  Edwardian  mansion  in  his 
home  S^te.  He  speaks  with  the  broad  upper 
class  A  common  to  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
North  America  and  scorns  to  alter  his  tone 
in  addressing  the  smokiest  union  labor  hall 
in  Rhode  Island. 

In  an  era  when  some  manifestations  of  In- 
tellectualism  are  rather  suspect.  Senator 
Green  Is  jauntily  pleased  with  his  sound 
and  solid  academic  background — Brown  and 
Harvard  Universities,  the  Universities  of 
Bonn  and  Berlin. 

He  is  undoubtedly  the  most  and  gayest- 
traveled  chairman  ever  on  the  dais  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  If  one  aspect 
of  this  post  pleases  him  more  than  all  the 
others,  it  is  the  opportunity  to  roam  use- 
fully and  with  the  restrained,  small  touch  of 
pomp  that  suits  him.  from  Baghdad  to  Bern 
and  from  Capetown  to  Copenhagen. 

All  the  same,  this  man  of  art  galleries, 
salons  and  gymnasia  (he  swims,  spars  at 
boxing  and  climbs  the  Capitol  stairs  two 
steps  at  a  time)  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
politician. 

A  curious  sense  of  thrift  that  requires  him, 
a  millionaire,  to  go  to  social  engagements 
on  a  streetcar  is  carried  by  extension,  into 
his  public  life.  Though  he  is  far  more  parti- 
san by  nature  than  was  his  great  predeces- 
sor on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Walter  F.  George,  of  Georgia,  Senator  Green 
nevertheless  Is  no  man  to  wreck  the  foreign 
policy  show  by  extreme  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Some  weeks  ago  his  cold  frowns,  from  his 
hierarchical  eminence  in  the  Democratic 
Party  and  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, chilled  and  ended  the  design  of  some 
Junior  Democrats  to  investigate  this  coun- 
try's damaged  relations  with  Britain  and 
Prance  over  Suez. 

If  Allied  warships  were  patrolling  a  hos- 
tile shore  in  a  common  enterprise,  he  ob- 
served frostily,  the  commander  would  hardly 
halt  operations  to  determine  the  precise  re- 
sponsibility for  a  nighttime  collision  within 
the  destroyer  line. 

Again,  though  he  has  often  been  wryly 
disenchanted  with  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration on  many  significant  points  of  foreign 
policy,  the  Senator  undertakes  alterations 
only  within  the  family  and  will  publicly  em- 
barrass the  President  only  in  rare  moments 
of  extremis. 
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AN  mnrviDXJAL  traditionalist 
An  Individualist  though  he  is.  Senator 
Green  U  falling  Into  the  tradition  that 
has  for  the  most  part  finally  governed  chair- 
men of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
•   •   •  of  not  gladly  rocking  the  boat. 

Opposed  to  the  unwise  rigidity  of  this 
country's  policy  toward  Communist  China, 
he  speaks  more  softly  on  this  question  aa 
chairman  of  the  committee  than  he  did  as 
a  member.  He  recently  declared  In  a  re- 
corded radio  Interview  that  the  United  States 
"should  recognize  Red  China  sooner  or  later." 
When  this  provoked  head  wagging  In  a  Cham- 
ber where  nonrecognltlon  has  long  been  a 
seemingly  unalterable  article  of  faith,  old 
Senator  Green  made  it  plain  that  he  had  not 
been  advocating  immediate  recognition.  At 
the  same  time,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  re- 
state his  hostility  to  the  State  Department's 
policy  of  refusing  to  allow  American  cor- 
respondents to  enter  Communist  China. 

What  Senator  Green  really  undertakes— as 
Is  the  case  with  many  senior  American  politi- 
cians— Is  so  to  conduct  his  affairs  as  on  bal- 
ance to  promote  the  larger  designs  of  his 
party — and,  abroad,  his  country — without  too 
much  concern  for  the  small  kinds  of  con- 
sistency which  younger  public  men  regard 
with  a  rather  desperate  constancy. 

A    SOPHISTICATE    BUT    NOT    A    CTNIC 

He  Is,  In  a  word,  a  deeply  sophisticated 
man,  though  not  a  cynical  one.  The  thrusts 
and  counterthrusts  of  American  politics 
rarely  move  him  In  any  deep  way.  This  Is 
another  of  the  many  aspects  of  his  character 
that  make  him  an  18th  century  rather  than  a 
19th  century  man — this  basic  detachment, 
not  unmixed  with  cultivated  Irony. 

One  of  these  exceptional  occasions  that 
have  profoundly  affected  him  came  In  the  so- 
called  McCarthy  era,  when  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin,  was  mak- 
ing unsupported  charges  of  seditious  conduct 
against  Americans  of  high  and  low  station. 

Senator  Green  was  a  member  of  the  first 
of  several  Senate  panels  that  investigated  the 
McCarthy  charges.  Prom  the  onset  he  took 
a  glacially  hostile  position  to  McCarthy,  mak- 
ing no  claim  to  an  objectivity  that  he  knew 
perfectly  well  did  not  He  within  him. 

Rhode  Island,  as  was  then  true  of  many 
other  predominantly  Industrial  States,  had  a 
large  core  of  devoted  McCarthy  followers,  and 
Senator  Green's  unhidden  animosity  toward 
their  hero  evoked  a  bulk  of  scurrilous  mall. 

One  day  In  his  office  the  old  gentleman 
showed  me  samples  of  this  post,  some  of  It  put 
In  terms  that  would  be  considered  shocking 
In  a  railroad  latrine. 

"Odd.  disgusting  little  things,  aren't 
they?"  he  drawled.  Then  he  put  his  finger- 
nail gingerly  against  a  pile  of  postcards  and 
flicked  them  Into  the  trash  basket,  significant 
of  his  sole  reaction  to  that  kind  of  constit- 
uent pressure. 

Liberal,  welfarlst.  democratic  though  he  is, 
he  prizes  that  protection  of  privacy  that  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  representative  system  of 
government. 

Senator  Orezn  would  have  been  at  home 
In  the  age  of  Pericles.  In  homage,  there- 
fore, we  have  sought  In  Herodotus  a  few 
characteristics  of  ancient  civilizations  which 
might  kindle  his  ready  sense  of  humor: 

"Persians  like  wine  very  much  •  •  •  It  la 
usually  after  having  drunk  excessively  that 
they  deal  with  the  most  serious  affairs.  The 
next  day  when  all  are  sober,  the  master.  In 
Whose  house  the  affair  was  discussed,  again 
brings  up  the  subject.  If  the  resolutions 
taken  on  the  eve  are  confirmed,  the  project 
Is  carried  through.  Otherwise,  It  is  dropped. 
Similarly,  when  a  decision  has  been  made  by 
sober  men.  It  la  redlscussed  when  they  have 
drunk. 

"In  Persia,  one's  birthday  Is  considered  the 
most  solemn  feast.  On  that  day  the  meals 
are  more  copious   than  for  any  other  cele- 


bration. The  wealthy  will  serve  a  whole 
roasted  bull,  horse,  camel,  or  donkey;  the 
poor  will  have  smaller  livestock.  Dessert  Is 
their  favorite  dish,  and  they  never  fall  to 
consume  several.  It  la  this  which  makes 
them  declare  that  the  Greeks  eat  only  to 
satisfy  their  hunger,  because  their  desserts 
are  never  good.  If  they  were,  they  would 
never  stop  eating." 

Herodotus:  On  the  Religion  and  Customs 
of  the  Persians. 

L 
[From  the  American  Weekly,  Nov.  3,  1957] 

Senators:     Youngest,    Church,    of    Idaho; 
Oldest,  Green,  or  Rhode  Island 
(By  Frances  Leighton) 
"It  Isn't  the  way  a  man  counts  his  years 
but  the  way  he  uses  them  that  counts."  Sen- 
ator Theodore  Francis  Green,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  said 
recently.     And  the  bachelor  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  should  know  becau-e  he  cele- 
brated his  90th  birthday  on  October  2. 

Several  months  before  this  important  date 
Senator  Green  broke  all  records  by  becoming 
the  oldest  Member  ever  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  On  that  occasion  he  looked  back 
at  his  unpromising  boyhood  and  said:  "I 
was  sick  all  the  time. 

"I  had  mumps,  measles,  chlckenpox 
whooping  cough  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
ailments  youth  is  heir  to  and  then  I  topped 
them  off  with  a  few  fancier  ones — malaria, 
typhoid  fever,  pleurisy  and  pneumonia." 

How  did  the  weakling  child  become  the 
man  now  nicknamed  "Tarzan"  and  "Super- 
man" by  his  less  active  congressional  col- 
leagues? 

The  boy's  father — a  great  believer  In  walk- 
ing—took the  first  step  by  forcing  him  to 
trudge  several  miles  to  school  every  day  from 
his  Providence,  R.I..  home. 

Young  Green's  health  Improved  and  as  he 
grew  he  tried  all  kinds  of  sports.  As  a  re- 
sult, when  he  came  to  Washington  in  1937 — 
a  youthful  70— his  activities  included  box- 
ing, swimming,  high  diving,  mounUln  climb- 
ing, long-distance  running,  tennis,  handball, 
wrestling  and  Judo.  He  still  works  at  most  of 
them  and.  In  addition.  Is  an  excellent  dancer. 
In  the  Capitol  Green  Ignores  Senate  ele- 
vators which  stand  open,  waiting  and  plainly 
marked  for  Senators  only,  and  bounds  up 
the  stairs.  However,  he's  a  sucker  for  more 
exciting  transportation  such  as  taking  off 
In  a  Jet  from  a  carrier,  diving  In  a  dive  bomb- 
er, riding  In  a  tank,  and  making  a  breeches- 
buoy  transfer  at  sea.  His  travels  In  recent 
years  have  Included  South  America  In  1954; 
a  trip  around  the  world  In  1955,  and  celebra- 
tion of  his  89th  birthday  In  the  Belgian  Con- 
go in  1956. 

He  Is  a  vigorous  collector  of  oriental  art 
and  another  hobby  finds  him  bUU  fighting 
the  Indian  wars — with  maps — with  his  fellow 
Spanish-American  War  veteran  cronies. 

Up  at  6:30  the  Senator  has  an  Ice  cold 
shower  followed  by  half  an  hour  of  exer- 
cises. After  breakfast  at  7  he  reads 
newspapers  and  walks  3  miles  to  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  where  he  whips  through 
his  mall,  sees  Rhode  Island  constituents,  and 
consults  colleagues.  He  spends  the  rest  of 
the  day  In  committee  or  on  the  Senate  fioor, 
then  returns  to  his  office  for  Important  ap- 
pointments and  to  clean  up  the  mall— an  av- 
erage of  500  letters  a  day. 

By  4:30  or  5  he  slips  away  for  swimming 
and  a  workout  with  weights  at  the  Senate 
gym.  He  returns  to  clear  his  desk  by  6,  when 
he  takes  a  cab  to  his  quarters  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  and  usually  changes  to  evening 
clothes.  He  attends  several  cocktail  parties 
before  a  formal  dinner  at  an  embassy.  As 
one  of  Washington's  10  most-aought-after 
guests,  he  may  attend  six  affairs  In  one  eve- 
ning. By  11:30  or  12  he  arrives  home  and 
falls  asleep  aa  aeon  as  hla  head  hlta  the 
pillow. 


"I  dldnt  aet  out  to  be  a  bachelor."  he  aaya. 
"Every  leap  year  I  have  new  hope,  but  noth- 
ing happens." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
paying  tribute  to  his  colleague  I  Mr. 
Green],  and  commenting  on  his  col- 
league's resignation  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Pastore 
The  action  of  my  esteemed  colleague.  Sen- 
aU)r  Theodore  Francis  Green,  fills  me  both 
with  regret  for  the  decision  and  with  pride 
for  the  man  who  made  It.  It  was  absolutely 
his  own  choice,  as  mych  a  surprise  to  the 
leadership  as  It  was  to  me.  I  am  certain 
that  our  E>emocratlc  leadership  would  have 
resisted  any  suggestion  or  pressure  from  any 
source  other  than  Senator  Green  himself. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  there 
la  no  one  held  In  greater  esteem  and  per- 
sonal affection.  He  is  the  embodiment  of 
all  the  qualities,  of  Integrity,  ability.  In- 
dustry, we  have  In  mind  when  we  confer  the 
title  "statesman." 

Coming  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
22  years  ago,  Senator  Green  has  achieved  a 
record  of  attendance  and  Httcnti(m  to  all  hla 
duties  which  has  not  been  surpassed.  To 
master  foreign  relations,  he  has  been  a  tire- 
less traveler  to  all  the  corners  of  the  earth 
where  American  interests  are  involved.  Hla 
worth  Is  recognized  everywhere,  and  hla  word 
Is  trusted  by  all. 

Under  his  chairmanship  of  Porelgn  Rela- 
tions aiid  In  an  administration  of  an  opposi- 
tion party,  his  labors  have  lieen  for  America. 
No  finger  of  criticism  can  be  pointed  at  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  this  committee 
cf  the  Senate  under  his  chairmanship. 
Yet  Senator  Green  has  not  heslUted  to 
question  Individual  actions  of  this  adminis- 
tration when  he  felt  that  they  were  contrary 
to  our  national  Interests  and  our  Interna- 
tional policy.  ( 
For  Senator  Oheen  voluntarily  to  with- 
draw from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Is  a  decision  of  a  states- 
man who  wishes  no  shadow  of  controversy 
to  Intrude  upon  the  responsibilities  of  the 
comnilttee  whose  importance  Is  magnified 
by  the  p>erlls  and   problems  of  our  times. 

It  Is  a  decision  In  keeping  with  the  ante- 
cedenu  of  this  great  American  whose  family 
gave  patriotic  leadership  to  our  Rhode  la- 
land  colonial  history. 

It  Is  In  keeping  with  the  character  of 
public  service  and  private  sacrifice  of  a  man 
chosen  to  be  governor  of  his  native  State 
27  years  ago.  In  that  capacity  he  initiated 
an  era  of  constructive  democracy  which  has 
been  a  model  of  progress  In  the  common 
welfare. 

No  wonder  that  Senator  Oreek  la  beloved 
at  home.  He  Is  Inseparable  from  our  State's 
present  and  Its  past.  The  school  of  his  great 
devotion.  Brown  University,  haa  rightly  ac- 
corded him  every  distinction. 

His  has  been  a  career  of  service  and  sat- 
isfaction. No  honor  short  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  could  confer  a  greater 
responsibility  than  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  am  proud  of  my  colleaguea  who  have 
Intrusted  such  authority  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  am  proud  of  our 
party  which  can  give  guidance  to  our  coun- 
try In  Its  time  of  great  need. 

I  am  proudest  of  Senator  Tebodobb 
Francis  Green  who  In  an  hour  much  given 
to  personal  rivalries  and  vaulting  ambition. 
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could  choose  to  serve  In  a  capacity  less 
ext'.ltod  perhaps  but  no  less  exacting — giv- 
ing to  hla  every  thought  and  action  the 
•  Ideals  of  a  dedicated  life — the  wisdom  of 
the  scholar — the  heart  of  a  trusted  neigh- 
bor of  a  citizenry  with  a  passion  for  patri- 
otism. 

This  is  a  day  and  a  decision  which  elevates 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green  to  the 
grcate.'-.t  heights  of  his  career  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  certain  that 
every  Senator  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
Joins  me  In  a  tribute  from  the  bottom  of 
our   hearts   to   this   great  American. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  let  another  day  go  by  without 
making  a  few  comments  about  a  great 
man  in  tlie  Senate,  who  has  just  re- 
signed the  chairman.ship  of  the  Senate 
Porcitin  Relations  Committee.  I  refer 
to  the  distiii;^uished  Senator  frcm 
Fihode  Island,  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Gheen. 

At  the  committee  meetins  of  the  For- 
eiun  Relations  Committee  the  other  day 
I  stron-'^ly  advised  arain.st  the  resi^jna- 
tion.  and  set  forth  my  reasons.  That 
v,as  before  I  heard  the  preat  man  from 
Rhode  Island  explain  why  he  felt  that, 
under  all  the  circum.'^tances,  no  other 
cour.'^c  of  action  was  open  to  him.  After 
we  h-^ard  him.  we  .said,  in  effect,  "It  is 
your  decision,  but  we  want  you  to  know 
that  it  is  the  ui-:animous  position  of  this 
committee  that  we  would  be  delighted  to 
have  you  coniinue  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  We  would  not  want  you  to 
continue  for  a  moment  if  it  were  not  in 
the   best   interests  cf   vour   health." 

When  he  a.ssurcd  us  that  he  intended 
to  maintain  his  pL:sition  of  seniority  on 
the  committee,  that  he  intended  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  sagacious  counsel, 
and  that  he  intended  to  continue  to 
carry  out  all  his  oilier  duties  on  the 
committee,  v.c  felt  better. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  been  a  prcat  teacher 
cf  mine.  wA  only  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations,  but  also  in  connection  with 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  I  have  found 
him  to  be  a  Kcntle  man,  but.  at  the  same 
time,  a  preat  fii-'hter  for  what  he  believes 
in.  By  his  example  he  has  taught  many 
of  us  the  lesson  that  gentleness  and  de- 
termination to  fight  for  the  principles 
one  thinks  are  right  are  compatible 
qualities. 

Not  only  ha.--  he  been  a  preat  teacher, 
but  he  is  one  cf  the  preat  Americans 
of  our  time.  I  have  considered  it  a 
preat  personal  privilepe  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Senate.  One  of  my  cherished 
possessions  is  what  I  consider  to  be  my 
personal  right  to  call  Theodore  Green 
my  friend. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  coimection  v.ith  the 
Senator's  remarks.  I  believe  it  should 
also  be  stated  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
L'iland,  devoted  more  hours  to  commit- 
tee hearings  and  to  the  other  work  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
than  did  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. No  other  member  of  the  com- 
r.iittce  came  close  In  that  comparison. 

I  have  sat  through  a  great  number  of 
licaiings    from    which    other    Senators 


have  absented  themselves  because  they 
were  not  particularly  interested  in  the 
line  of  questioning  in  which  I  or  other 
Senators  engaged.  I  foimd  that  on  a 
great  number  of  occasions  I  could  look 
after  office  business  or  the  Interests  of 
my  constituents  while  other  Senators 
were  directing  questions  to  witnesses.  I 
cannot  recall  that  that  was  ever  the  case 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  If  only  two  members  of  the 
committee  were  present  at  a  hearing,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  two;  and  if  only  one 
was  present,  he  would  be  that  one. 

I  believe  he  has  demonstrated  his 
eieatness  and  consideration  of  the  na- 
tional interest  in  taking  the  attitude  that 
if  he  could  not  do  everything  which,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  might 
be  required  of  any  committee  chairman, 
he  did  not  wish  to  retain  the  chairman- 
ship and  allow  any  other  Senator  to  do 
anything  which  the  chairman  should  do. 

I  have  never  seen  a  harder  working 
chairman.  I  salute  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
the  great  care  he  has  shown  for  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  the  great  interest  he 
continues  to  display  in  saying  that  that 
which  is  best  for  the  country  should  be 
done,  and  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  should,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  do  that  which  should  be  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  share  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana with  respect  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

It  is  not  trite  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
man  who,  time  and  time  again,  has  per- 
formed many  services  far  beyond  the 
line  of  duty,  both  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  as  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  know  for  a  certamty  that  the  unani- 
mous action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  the  other  day,  and 
the  tribute  we  paid  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  in  the  resolution 
which  we  adopted,  represented  the  sin- 
cere views  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Not  only  the  members  of  the 
committee,  but  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
and  the  American  people  will  be  ever- 
lastingly in  debt  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Grfen]. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Hon.  Theodore  Green,  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  have  known  and 
worked  with  Senator  Green  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  I 
served  as  a  delegate  in  1957  and  1958  to 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference, 
during  which  time  Senator  Green  was 
the  able  chairman  of  the  American  dele- 
gation to  those  conferences. 

No  man  has  served  better  in  the  cause 
of  a  fuller  understanding  of  foreign  af- 
fairs than  has  Senator  Green.  His 
knowledge  and  vast  experience  have 
helped  immeasurably  in  solutions  to  the 
many  complex  problems  which  make  up 
the  foreign  affairs  picture. 

While  Senator  Green  has  stepped 
aside  from  the  chairmanship  of  this 
vital  Senate  committee,  his  energy, 
strength,  and  wisdom  will  continue  to  be 
invaluable  to  us.  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
well,  as  he  always  has  in  the  past. 


I  think  the  Nation  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing so  able  a  man  as  Senator  Fulbricht 
to  carry  on  the  important  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MR.  JAMES  SMITH 
AS  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATION  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  registration,  on 
January  20,  cf  Mr.  James  Smith  as  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  Mr.  Smith  assumed  the 
duties  which  he  is  now  relinquishing  on 
August  9,  1957. 

In  the  year  and  one-half  during  which 
Mr.  Smith  served  as  director  of  the 
agency  which  distributes  aid  abroad,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  post  have  been 
heavy  and  complex.  In  the  first  place, 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration and  its  personnel  have  suffered 
from  an  ambiguous  administrative  status 
which  still  leaves  it  on  the  fringes  of  the 
Department  of  State,  rather  than  well- 
integrated  into  that  Department.  Fur- 
thermore the  function  of  foreign  aid, 
which  still  is  in  transition,  underwent 
major  changes  in  policy  and  direction 
during  the  past  year  and  one-half. 

In  surmounting  these  difficulties,  Mr. 
Smith  displayed  unusual  administrative 
capabilities  and  both  imagination  and 
fiexibility.  In  his  contacts  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  more- 
over, he  was  invariably  frank,  coopera- 
tive, and  accommodating. 

I  regret  his  decision  to  leave  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration.  I 
hope  his  departure  from  the  Government 
is  not  permanent.  There  are  many  other 
posts  which  he  might  fill.  This  admin- 
istration has  great  need  for  public  serv- 
ice of  the  kind  James  Smith  is  capable 
of  rendering. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

RtPor.T  ON  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Sales  Policies,  Activities,  and  Disposi- 
tions 

A  letter  from  the  AsslEtant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu.^nt  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  general  sales  manager  concern- 
ing the  policies,  activities,  and  developments. 
Including  all  sales  and  dlspo.sals,  vith  regard 
to  each  commodity  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owns  or  which  It  Ls  di- 
rected to  support,  dated  November  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Agreements  Under  TnxE  I  or  Acricttlttjral 
Trade  Developmekt  and  Assistance  Act 
OF  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Porelgn  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
agreements  concluded  during  December 
1958,  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  with 
the  Governments  of  Yugoslavia,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  Finland  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
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INDUCNITICATION     OF     CHlTAm      CONTRACTORS 
Against   NucxEAm    and    Othee    Untjstjalxt 

HA2AKDOTT8    RISKS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authoriae  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
Indemnify  Its  contractors  against  nuclear  and 
other  unusually  hazardous  risks,  to  limit  the 
liability  of  contractors  so  indemnified,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  indemnify  Its  contractors  against  nuclear 
and  other  unusually  hazardous  risks,  to  limit 
the  liability  of  contractors  so  Indemnified, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

Increase  or  Forces  at  Naval  Activittes  Prior 
TO  National  Elections 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  by 
repealing  section  7475.  which  restricts  the 
Increasing  of  forces  at  naval  activities  prior 
to  national  elections  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Militart  Prime  Contracts  With 
Business  Firms  in  the  United  States  for 
expekimental.  developmental,  and  re- 
SEARCH    Work 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
military  prime  contracts  with  business  firms 
In  the  United  States  for  experimental,  devel- 
opmental, and  research  work  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
■^Report  and  Financial  Statement  of  Dis- 
trict OF  COLUMBIA  Armory  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  and  financial 
statement  of  that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
do<:ument) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Report  or  DC.   Transit  System.  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  president,  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.,  Washington.  DC.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  96verlng  the  opera- 
tions of  that  system,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31.  1958.  together  with  a  balance 
sheet,  as  of  December  31,  1958  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co., 
Washington.  D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  that  company,  together  with  a 
comparative  general  balance  sheet,  for  the 
year  1958  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 

Taxation    of   Certain    Divioends   by 
Cooperatives 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  assure  that  Income  allocated  as 
patronage  dividends  by  cooperatives  is  taxed 
either  to  the  cooperative  or  the  patron 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Establishment  or  a  Public  Affaiks  Offices 
CotPS 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting 


a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  and  Improving  the  foreign 
service  personnel  system  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  through  establishment  of  a 
public  affairs  officer  corps  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report  of  Administrator  of  Geneeal 

Services 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on 
operations  of  that  Administration,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Research  in  the  Field  or  Meteoroloct 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  to   enter  Into  contracts  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  in  the  field  of  meteorology 
and  to  authorize  installation  of  Government 
telephones     In     certain     private     residences 
(with    accompanying  papers);    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Extension    of   Provisions   of   Title    XII    of 
Merchant  Marine  Act,   1936,  Relating  to 
War  Risk  Insurance 

A  letter  from  the  Under  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  provisions  of  title 
XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relat- 
ing to  war  risk  Insurance,  for  an  additional 
6  years,  ending  September  7,  1965  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  of  Operations  Under  Federal 

Airport  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port describing  the  operations  of  that  De- 
partment under  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 

Report  of  Federal  Maritime  Board  and 

Maritime  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Federal   Maritime   Board   and   Maritime   Ad- 
ministration, for  the  fiscal  year   1958   (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amendment  of  Federal  Aviation  Act  or  1958, 
Relating  to  Free  or  Reduced-Rate  Trans- 
portation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to 
authorize  free  or  reduced-rate  transporta- 
tion for  certain  additional  persons  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Copyrights 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  actions  for  Infringements  of  copy- 
rights by  the  United  States  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Centennial  Celebration   of  Establishment 
OF  Departmxnt  of  Agricultuhe 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  establishment  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  State  universities  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
related  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


rkubt  or  Certain  Omcna  or  Pxtbuc 
Health  Skkvicb 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Vonderlehr 
and  certain  other  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Dcfabtmeut 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  W«LrA«ji 

A  letter  by  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Department,  for  the 
period  January  1,  1958,  to  December  31,  1988 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Natiomai 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Aoministratioh 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Administration,  for 
the  period  January  1-December  31,  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Compulsory  Retmement  or  RzmzBB  ik 
Bankruptcy 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  clause  (1)  of  paragraph  d  of  sec- 
tion 40  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  68d 
( 1 )  I  to  provide  for  compulsory  retirement  of 
referees  in  bankruptcy  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Simplification  of  Filling  or  Rkfzeex 
Vacancies 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  amend  sections  43  and  34  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  use,  sees.  71  and  62)  to 
simplify  the  filling  of  referee  vacancies 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Transmission  of  Papers  by  Referee  to 
Clerk  of  the  Court 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  clavise  (9)  of  subdivision  a  of  sec- 
tion 39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  VS.C.  sec, 
67a  (9)),  respecting  the  transmission  of 
papers  by  the  referee  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  60  of  Bankeuptct 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  US.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  subsections  a,  d,  e,  g,  h.  and  k  of 
section  50  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C. 
78)  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Relief  of  Certain  Members  or  Akmid 

Forces 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  DC.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of 
certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  their  survivors,  who  were 
captured  and  held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  the 
Korean  hostilities  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Prohibition  on  Payment  or  ANNtTrms  and 
Retired  Pay  to  Cextain  OmcxBS  and  Em- 
ploy rxs   of  the  Unttkd  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  n.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft   of   proposed   legislation   to 
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amend  the  act  of  September  1,  1954,  in  order 
to  limit  to  cases  involving  the  national  secu- 
rity the  prohibition  on  payment  of  annuities 
and  retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees  of 
tiie  United  States,  to  clarify  the  application 
f^nd  operation  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
tiervlce. 

Report  on  Position  Filled  Under  Classifi- 
cation Act  or  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Personnel, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that,  during  the 
1958  calendar  year,  there  was  no  change  In 
the  position  of  Department  of  Commerce 
Budget  Officer;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Progress    Report    on    Federal-Aid    Highway 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  progress  re- 
port on  the  Fedrrnl-aid  highway  program, 
dated  January  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members. 
US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  thf.t  Commission,  dated 
January  1959  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  records 
proposed  for  disposal  under  the  law  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  a  Joint  S?lect 
Committee  on  the  Dlfjxjsition  of  Papers  In 
the  Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Caroliija  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  cSmmittee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State    of    Tennessee;    to    the    Committee   on 
Rules  and  Administration 

"Hou.SE  Joint  Resohttion  No.  14     A  Resolu- 
tion   Memorializing    the    Senate    of    the 
United     States    To     Retain     Rule     XXII 
Allowing  a  Maximum  of  Free  Debate 
"Whereas   throughout   the   history   of   this 
great  Nation,  the  free  and  almo.st  unlimited 
power  of  debate  In  the  US.  Senate  has  ctood 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  oppression  of  minor- 
ities by  the  temporary  majority;   and 

"Whereas  this  same  power  has  frequently 
prevented  the  passage  of  h.isty  and  Ill-advised 
legislation  which  may  be  a  product  of  the 
political  tempo  of  the  moment  and  against 
the  best  interest  of  the  country;  and 

"Whereas  this  right  of  debate  has  also  aided 
the  protection  of  the  States  against  complete 
national  control  of  local  affairs  which  cannot 
allow  for  the  varying  conditions  among  the 
States  and  among  groups  of  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  right  of  deliberation  is  guar- 
anteed by  Senate  rule  XXn  which  Is  threat- 
ened by  a  group  In  the  Senate  who.  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  rights,  would  destroy 
even  greater  and  more  far-reaching  rights: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea, 
the  Senate  concurring.  That  the  members  of 
this  81st  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  Implore  and  urge  the  Members  of 


the  U.S.  Senate  to  retain  Senate  rule  XXII 
as  It  Is  now  constituted,  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Nation  demanding  It;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  on  Journals  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  that  copies  hereof  be  transmitted  forth- 
with to  all  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  filed  with  the  clerk  thereof. 
"Adopted:  January  20,   1959. 

"James  L.  Bomar, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Wm.  D.  B  ird, 
"Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
"Approved;  January  22,  1959. 

"BuFORD  Ellington, 

"Governor. 
"I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  Hou.-se  Joint  Resolution  No.  14. 
"L.  Buchanan  Loshr, 

"Chief  Clerk." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

"Concurrent  Resolution  To  Memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  E.vehgy,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  of  the  United  States,  To 
Forthwith  Enact  and  Declare  the  Juris- 
diction OF  the  Several  States,  and  the 
JunisncTioN  of  Regions  Compacted  of  the 
Several  States,  in  the  Discovery,  Re- 
search, AND  Development  of  Atomic  and 
Nuclear  Energy  for  Peaceful  Purposes  in 
the  United  States 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has.  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and 
acts  amendatory  thereof,  preempted  the  dis- 
covery, research,  and  development  of  atomic 
and  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  in 
the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  all  activities  concerning  the  dis- 
covery, research,  and  development  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  in  the  United 
States  are  required  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  approved  by 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  thereby  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral Government  monopoly  In  the  discovery, 
research,  and  development  of  atomic  and  nu- 
clear energy  for  peaceful  purposes  in  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  not  declared  any  definitive  policy  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  Jtirlsdictlon  of 
the  several  States  and,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
regions  compacted  of  several  States,  in  the 
discovery,  research,  and  development  of 
atomic  and  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses In  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  force  and  effect  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  hold  In  effect  that 
where  Congress  has  Jurisdiction  and  has  leg- 
islated control  of  a  subject,  like  atomic  and 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purpKJses,  the 
preemptive  doctrine  applies,  and  that  State 
laws  attempting  to  control  or  regulate  such 
subject  are  null  and  void;  because  the  State 
legislatures  have  no  power  to  control  or 
regulate  such  subject  after  Congress  has 
legislated  concerning  control  and  regulation 
of  the  same;  and 

"Whereas  the  discovery,  research,  and  de- 
velopment of  atomic  and  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  has  t>ecome  provocative  of 
the  power  Issue  between  government  and 
private  utilities  In  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  discovery,  research,  and  de- 
velopment of  atomic  and  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes.  In  order  to  attain  maxi- 
mum benefits  with  a  minimum  of  harmful 
effects,  In  promoting  the  general  welfare  and 
providing  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
United  States,  requires  participation  of  the 
several  States,  and  of  regions  compacted  of 
several  States,  in  the  performance  of  tasks 
necessary  to  meet  the  problems  caused  by  the 
discovery,  research,  and  development  of 
atomic  and  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 


poses in  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring,  That  the  Congress, 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
memorialized  to  forthwith  declare  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  several  States,  and  of  regions 
compacted  of  several  States,  confining  euch 
operations  within  the  circumference  of  duc- 
tile boundaries  as  may  be  deemed  wise  and 
consistent  with  the  hazards  of  atomic  and 
nuclear  radiation  and  the  national  security. 
In  the  discovery,  research,  and  development 
of  atomic  and  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  in  the  United  States;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  forthwith  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  clerk  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States." 

Two  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"RESOLtrnoN  Memorializing  the  Congress  or 
THE  United  States  To  Provide  More  Effec- 
tive Aid  for  the  Special  Problems  of  Small 
Business 

"Whereas  contrary  to  the  popular  concept 
that  the  economy  of  this  country  Is  lodged 
in  a  few  large  corporations,  history  has  proven 
that  the  basic  element  in  such  economy  has 
been  the  small  merchant  and  mantifacttu-er; 
and 

"Whereas  this  is  evident  in  every  portion  of 
the  United  States,  Rhode  Island  being  no 
exception;   and 

"Whereas  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy  and  the  means  of  production  have  un- 
wittingly been  made  easier  for  the  larger 
corporations  by  inequitable  tax  relief  and 
financing,  small  business  has  been  placed  at 
a  decided  competitive   disadvantage;    and 

"Whereas  small  business  has  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  support  for  expansion  and  thus  in- 
creased its  chances  of  failure;  and 

"Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  recognizes  that  unless 
these  problems  are  met  with  forthright  and 
positive  action,  small  business  may  be  forced 
to  liquidate  or  flounder:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  is  respectfully  urged  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  aid  for  the  special  prob- 
lems of  small  business  and  to  place  small 
business  on  a  more  nearly  equal  footing  with 
larger  corporations  by  providing  tax  struc- 
tures which  will  permit  small  business  to 
retain  a  greater  share  of  earnings  in  its  early 
years,  thereby  encouraging  expansion  and  re- 
ducing chances  of  failure,  and  to  provide 
small  business  with  essentially  the  same 
choice  in  methods  of  financing  which  is  open 
to  the  large  corporation,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  system  of  Federal  regional 
capital  banks;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  earnestly  request- 
ing that  each  use  his  best  efforts  to  see 
that  proper  action  is  taken  which  would 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  this  29th  day  of  January 
A.D.  1959. 

"  ( SEAL  J  August  P.  LaFrance, 

"Secretary  of  State." 
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••Resolution  Memorializihc  the  Conoriss  of 
TH«   United   States  To   Implement    More 

EFTECnVELT     THE     FEDERAL     RESPONSIBILITT 

To  Promote  and  Maintain  Full  Employ- 
ment 

"Whereaa  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  1946  enacted  a  Full  Employment  Act 
enunciating  the  principle  that  full  employ- 
ment la  a  national  responslbUlty;  and 

"Whereas  any  surplus-labor  area  which  has 
a  hard  core  ol  unemployment  Is  entitled  to 
relief;   and 

•Whereas  Rhode  Island  is  such  an  area  con- 
taining a  skilled  and  well  equipped  labor 
force;  and 

••Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  that  Implementation  be  given  to  the 
principle  ci  full  employment  by  providing 
for  the  use  of  such  a  labor  force;  and 

••Whereas  the  Rhode  Island  contribution  to 
the  income  of  the  Federal  Government  U 
disproportionately  greater  than  any  Federal 
benefits   -vvhlcb    It   receives:    Now.    therefore, 

be  It 

••Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  hereby  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  give  meaning  to  the 
Full  Employment  Act  by  providing  loans  for 
labor-surplus  areas  to  finance  much-needed 
construction  aifd  reconstruction  of  Indus- 
trial facilities,  guaranteeing  a  Federal  pro- 
curemjnt  policy  assuring  labor-surplus  areas 
their  fair  share  of  Federal  purchases,  mak- 
ing funds  available  for  essential  public  con- 
struction and  providing  suitable  training  for 
the  unemployed;    and  be  it  further 

••Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  Tihode  Island  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  earnestly  request- 
ing that  each  use  his  best  eflorU  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

"In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  this  29th  day  of  January 
A.  D.  1959. 

•'[SEAL I  August  P.  LaFhance, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"REsoLunoN  Memorializing  the  Congress  or 

the  United  States   To  Enact  Legislation 

To  Increase  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage 

Rate 

"Whereas  Rhode  Island's  manufacturers 
are  faced  with  unfair  competition  from  a  few 
States  and  areas  with  wage  rates  far  below 
the  national  average;  and 

"Whereas  such  large  differentials  present  a 
serious  threat  to  established  industry  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation,  particularly  where 
labor  Is  an  Important  factor;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  recently  recognized  that 
low  wage  rates  In  any  part  of  the  Nation  are 
a  drag  on  the  entire  national  economy,  re- 
ducing employment  and  Income  levels  at  a 
time  when  Increased  consumer  purchasing 
power  Is  essential  to  national  economic 
health,  by  Increasing  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  rate;  and 

•'Whereas  such  Increase  has  not  been  realis- 
tic In  the  light  of  the  present  value  of^he 
dollar;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  earnestly  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  Immediate  enactment  of  legislation  to 
Increase  the  Federal  minimum  wage  rate  to 
$1.25  per  hour;  and  be  it  further 

••Resell  ed.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
srcretnry  of  state,  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the   United   States,   to   the   Speaker   of   the 


House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Rhode  Island  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  earnestly  re- 
questing that  each  use  hla  best  efforts  to  en- 
act legislation  which  would  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution."       , 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

'Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress  or 

THE  United  States  To  Provide  tor  a  Study 

OF  Public  Power  Potentials  in  the  Waters 

OF  New  York  and  New  England 

"Whereas  New  England,  and  particularly 
Rhode  Island.  Is  a  highly  Industrialized  area 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  such  ureas  rely  upon  great  quan- 
tities of  electric  power;  and 

"Whereas  recent  studies  Indicate  the  wide 
differential  In  consumer  rates  for  such 
power,  particularly  In  the  New  England 
suites  and  New  York;  and 

"Whereas  public  power  undoubtedly  can 
contribute  to  the  Industrial  health  and  pros- 
perity of  this  area;  and 

"Whereas  generating  plants,  dams,  and 
transmission  systems  should  be  Integrated 
In  a  common  enterprise  so  that  consumer 
rate's  In  the  entire  area  shall  be  the  same; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
area  that  the  Federal  Governm«nt  explore  the 
power  potentials  In  the  waters  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

-Rcnolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  urgently  requests 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the  pub- 
lic power  potentials  In  the  waters  of  New 
Y  Jik  and  New  England  and  that  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  Rhode  Island  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  use  their 
best  efforts  In  bringing  about  such  enact- 
ment; and  be  It  further 

•Re.folved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  Rhode  Island 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  North  Etekota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"House    Resolution    No.    4,    a    Resolution 
Memorializing  the    Congress   To   Remove 
the   Wartime    Excise   Taxes    Upon    Local 
and  Long  Distance  Telephone  Service 
"Whereas  a  Federal  excise  tax  of  10  percent 
upon  the  charges  for  local  and  long-distance 
telephone   service  was  passed  In   1941   as  an 
emergency     wartime     measure     to     provide 
needed  funds  to  support  the  war  effort  and  to 
discourage  the  use  of  telephone  service  dur- 
ing the  war  period;  and 

"Whereas  telephone  service  Is  an  essential 
part  of  our  way  of  life  and  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  be  considered  a  luxury  Item  to 
be  taxed  In  the  same  manner  as  furs.  Jewelry, 
liquor  and  other  luxury  commodities;  and 

"Whereas  other  household  and  business 
necessities.  Incladlng  electricity,  water  and 
gas  are  not  taxed  In  such  a  manner;  and 

"Whereas  the  placement  of  high  excise 
taxes  upon  such  a  necessity  of  life  as  tele- 
phone service  results  in  the  taxation  of  those 
citizens  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  In  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  unlimited  financial 
means;   and 

"Whereas  the  wartime  emergency  requiring 
the  special  additional  revenue  and  restriction 
of  the  use  of  telephone  service  has  long  since 
passed;  Now  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  That  the  Con- 
gress Is  urgently  requested  to  remove  the  un- 
fair   and    Inequitable    tax    upon    telephone 


service  during  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress; and  be  It  further 

•'Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  without  delay  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  each  member  of  the  North  Da- 
kota congressional  delegation. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Gerald  L.  Stair, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  16th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Utility  Coworkers'  As- 
sociation at  Newark.  N.J.,  relating  to  social 
security,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  student  gov- 
erning board  of  Northwestern  University. 
Evanston.  Ill  ,  relating  to  the  educational 
exchange  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Citizens' 
Study  Club  of  Oahu.  T.H..  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  grant  statehood  to 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  petition  of  the  Yuchl  group  of  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma,  relating  to  compensation 
for  lands  taken  from  them;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Hot  Springs. 
S  Dak  ,  relating  to  the  continued  operation 
of  the  television  booster  sUtlon  at  Hot 
Springs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
O'Mahonet)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State    of    Wyoming;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 
"Joint  Memorial  Memorializino  thi  Cow- 
cress   or  THE  United   States  or  America 
With  Reference  to  the  QpposrnoN  of  the 
People  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  Un- 
warranted Interference  bt  Departmental 
Adminlstrative     Orders     WrrH     Existing 
Television  Facxlities  in  This  State 
'Whereas    a    recent    Interpretation    of    the 
existing  law  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  will  prohibit  the  operation  of  so- 
called    booster   television   stations;    and 

"Whereas  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  license  such  sta- 
tions may  be  necessary  and  beneficial  within 
densely  populated  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  many  television  broadcasting  stations 
are  located:    and 

"Whereas  the  engineering  and  other 
reasons  for  the  refusal  to  license  such  sta- 
tions do  not  exist  In  Wyoming;  and 

"Whereas  each  such  station  should  be  con- 
sidered Individually  on  Its  own  merits;  and 
"Whereas  the  reception  from  'booster'  sta- 
tions Is  the  only  present  and  practical  means 
of  furnishing  the  people  In  remote  and  iso- 
lated areas  with  the  eduactlonal.  recrea- 
tional, and  other  benefits  of  television  pro- 
grams:   N<jw.    therefore,    be    It 

••Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  3Sth  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyoming  [the  house  of 
representatives  of  such  legislture  concur- 
ring). That  the  President  and  Congress*  of 
the  United  States  of  America  be  and  they 
are  hereby  memorialized  to  take  such  action 
as  may  bt  necessary  to  protect  existing  In- 
stallations and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
administrative  orders  restricting  television 
facilities  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this 
State;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  thereof  be 
transmitted  promptly  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
said  Congress,  United  States  Senator  Jo6epk 
C.  OMahonet,  United  States  Senator  Gale 
W.  McGee,  and  Representative  In  Congress,  E. 
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Ketth  Thomson,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal    Communications   Commission. 

"Jat    R.    House, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Norman   Barlow. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Approved    January    27.    1969: 

"J.  J.  'Joe'  Hicket. 

••Governor." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  identi- 
eal  with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  AMERICAN  NA- 
TIONAL CATTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  at  Omaha, 
Nebr..  during  the  week  of  January  15, 
1959.  This  convention  was  attended  by 
1.500  cattlemen  from  40  States. 

I  would  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
one  of  the  resolutions  passed,  which  is 
entitled  "America  Is  In  Peril,"  and  ask 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarlcs. 

Another  resolution  which  was  pre- 
sented from  the  floor  of  the  convention 
was  adopted,  urging  support  for  an  equi- 
table system  of  taxation,  restoring  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  I  ask  that 
It  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iectlon.  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

America  Is  In  Peril 

Whereas  for  many  years  we  have.  In  our 
resolutions,  called  for  economy  In  Govern- 
ment  and  have  pointed  to  ways,  such  as 
through  adoption  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Reports,  for  example,  to  cut  down  our 
Government   spending:    and 

Whereas  each  succeeding  year  brings 
greater  spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
much  of  It  for  nonessential  services  that  are 
based  on  political  expediency  and  not  on 
demand  for  the  public;  and 

Whereas  our  Government  cannot  long 
continue  to  spend  If  It  Is  unable  to  find  the 
means  for  paying  for  Its  spending  other  than 
through  printing  money;   and 

Whereas  such  a  course  leads  only  to  even 
more  of  the  inflation  which  has  already  cut 
the  value  of  our  dollar  to  less  than  half  Its 
former  worth  and  which  Jeopardizes  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  every  person  In  the  Nation; 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  first  step  toward  econ- 
omy In  Government,  we  urge  Congress  to 
spend  only  within  the  balanced  budget  that 
the  President  has  promJjsed;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  for  the  sake  of 
the  future  of  our  country,  that  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward ruinous  Inflation  which  can  only  be 
corrected  by  turning  away  from  profligate 
spending  and  recognizing  that  Government's 
role  is  to  govern  and  not  to  spend  us  into 
bankruptcy  and  chaos. 


Resoltttion  Passed.  620  Convention,  Amer- 
ican   National    Cattlemen's    Association, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  January  17.  1959 
Resolution  presented  from  the  floor  of  the 
convention  and  adopted. 

Whereas  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  has  frequently  and  con- 
sistently taken  a  firm  po«ltlon  In  matters  ot 
principle;  and 


Whereaa  the  need  for  support  of  an  equi- 
table system  of  taxation,  consistent  with  ovir 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  Is  para- 
mount In  the  performance  of  essential  gov- 
ernmental  functions;    and 

Whereas  our  Constitution  provides  meth- 
ods for  amendment,  and  precedent  has  been 
established,  following  a  procedure  of  refer- 
endum :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
Immediate  action  as  is  required  which  will 
permit  the  American  people  the  opportunity 
made  possible  under  the  Constitution  to  vote 
upon  the  question  of  whether  the  16th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  Is  to  be  con- 
tinued or  repealed:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  and  request  elected 
representatives  to  support  an  equitable  tax 
system  restoring  portions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  KINGS  COUNTY 
CHAPTER.  CATHOLIC  WAR  VET- 
ERANS OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  23d  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Kings  County  Chapter,  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  held  in  Brooklyn.  NY. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RcsoLcrnoM   1 

Whereas  American  foreign  policy  now  per- 
mits the  importation  of  many  goods  and 
Items  produced  or  manufactured  In  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries:   and 

Whereas  the  purchase  of  these  gix>ds  and 
manufactured  articles  by  American  whole- 
salers and  retailers  for  ultimate  distribution 
to  American  consumers  lends  material  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sat- 
ellites In  the  form  of  economic  stabilization 
by  American  dollars;  and 

Whereas  these  American  dollars  may  some- 
day come  back  to  haunt  us  In  the  form  of 
"Red  bullets"  In  the  Soviet  attempts  to  com- 
munlze  and  conquer  more  and  more  of  the 
world:   Now  be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Kings  County  Chapter. 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  once  again  reaffirm 
Its  opposition  to  the  Import  and  purchase  of 
goods  and  products  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  of  its  satellite  nations.  Including 
Yugoslavia,  and  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  place  an  immediate  em- 
bargo thereon. 

Resolution  3 

Whereas  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  are 
vehemently  opposed  to  communism  and  all 
that  It  stands  for;   and 

Whereas  the  Communist  conspiracy,  en- 
gendered by  Soviet  Russia,  seeks  the  de- 
struction of  all  free  peoples  and  free  nations, 
and 

Whereas  continued  recognition  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  nations  under  the  control  of 
Russia  lends  honor  and  prestige  to  them  and 
discourages  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  freedom 
to  the  peoples  of  these  nations:  Now  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Kings  County  Chapter, 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  reaffirm  Its  opposition 
to  the  continued  recognition  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  the  satellite  countries  and  call  for 
the  cessation  of  diplomatic,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  relations  with  these  nations, 
including  the  Communist  regime  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Resolution  No.  9 
Whereas  under  current  laws  a  former  serv- 
iceman forfeits  all  rights  of  reinstatement  of 


national  service  life  insurance  upon  60 
days'  lapsatlon  of  said  Insurance;   and 

Whereas  many  veterans  have  lost  this  In- 
surance due  to  hardships  encountered  upon 
release  from  service  which  precluded  them 
from  continuing  national  service  life  In- 
surance;   and 

Whereas  loss  of  this  Insurance  has  In  many 
cases  resulted  In  financial  hardship  for  the 
families  of  deceased  veterans  because  they 
were  not  otherwise  provided  for:  Now  be  It 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Kings  County  Chapter, 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  petition  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  permit  reinstatement  In  some 
form  to  former  holders  of  national  service 
life    Insurance. 

RESOLtrriON  No.  15 

Whereas  the  present  U.S.  Army 
post  known  as  Port  Jay,  Governors  Island, 
N.Y.,  was  originally  and  officially  known  as 
Port  Columbus  from  its  completion  In  the 
year  1809  until  the  year  1904;  and 

Whereas  the  name  of  the  discoverer  of 
America  appeared  on  all  U.S.  Army 
orders  Issued  on  Governors  Island  through 
four  wars  and  for  a  period  of  96  years  and 
said  post  was  officially  known  through  this 
period  as  Port  Columbus;  and 

Whereas  the  late  Mr.  Ellhu  Root,  the  then 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  year  1904,  signed  an 
executive  order  by  which  the  name  of  the 
great  Genoese  navigator.  Christopher  Colum- 
btis.  was  arbitrarily  and  without  Just  cause 
removed  and  expunged  as  the  official  desig- 
nation of  the  present  U.S.  Army  Poet,  Fort 
Jay.  N.Y.:  Now  be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  a  communication  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretray  of  the  Army  Brucker 
requesting  that  he  in  all  fairness  and  for 
the  sake  of  Justice  review  the  historical 
records  and  restore  the  name  of  Christopher 
Columbus  to  Its  place  of  honor  on  Gover- 
nors Island,  NY.,  and  that  the  U.S.  Army 
installation  presently  known  as  Fort  Jay 
be  henceforth  known  by  its  original  official 
designation  assigned  upon  Its  completion  in 
1809,  to  wit:  Port  Columbus. 


RESOLUTION  OF  ISABELLA  COUN- 
CIL 873.  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS. 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Isabella  Council  873.  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  as  they  relate  to 
Communists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  activities  of  Communist, 
Communist-front,  and  certain  pseudo- 
liberal  organizations  constitute  a  present 
and  continuing  danger  to  the  liberties  of 
all  Americans  and  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas  several  of  these  organizations 
have  launched  an  attack  on  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  the  United  States.  In  an  effort 
to  hamper  their  activities  and  break  down 
our  country's  defenses  against  subversion; 
and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  exceeded  its  Judicial  functions  in 
laying  down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  con- 
gressional Investigations,  which  will  Impede 
the  fight  against  subversion:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  Isabella  Council  No.  873,  In 
regular  meeting  assembled,  expresses  Its 
wholehearted    approval   and   support    of    the 
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activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  its  Director,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
and  insists  that  this  organization  be  given 
the  widest  possible  latitude  to  continue  Its 
Invaluable  services  in  protection  of  our 
country  against  its  enemies  abroad  and  at 
home:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  council  endorses  and 
congratulates  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  on  its  diligent  and  tire- 
less efforts  in  exposing  Communist  inflltra 


Whereas  through  this  period  of  develop- 
ment in  the  performance  of  music,  Victor 
Herbert  composed  a  variety  of  musical  works, 
a  list  that  eventually  included  not  only  some 
of  the  most  popular  melodies,  but  more  than 
40  operettas.  2  grand  operas,  orchestral  suites, 
chamber  pieces,  choral  vkorks.  and  recital 
pieces  for  piano,  violin,  cello,  or  the  voice; 
and 

Whereas  Victor  Herbert  was  not  only  a 
leader    and    pioneer   in    muFlc    but.    in    1914. 


tlon  in  our  Government,  in  the  professions  largely  through  his  efrorts,  the  American  So- 

and  in  vital  industries,  and  we  demand  that  clety  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers 

this  committee   be  maintained   as   a  stand-  ^.^g  formed,  nnd  he  served  as  a  director  and 

ing  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa-  ^^^^  president  until  his  death  10  years  later: 

tives  until  the  Communist  menace  h.is  been  nqw.  therefore,  we   the   Commissioners  of 

permanently  removed;  and  be  It  further  ^^^  District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby  proclaim 

Reaolved,    That    this    council    views    with  s^j^^ay.  February  1,   1959,  as  Victor  Herbert 

consternation  and  dismay  the  lawless  actions  in  fittlne  tribute  to  the  memory  "of  the 


of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In 
usurping  legislative  functions,  Including  the 
laying  down  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
legislative  investigations,  in  contravention 
Of  the  Constitution;  and  be  it  further 

Rexnlved.  That  Isabella  Council  No.  873 
call  upon  its  Senators  from  New  York  State 
and  \ts  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Kings  County  to  block  every  effort  to  tear 
down  our  defenses  against  Communist  sub- 
version and,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to 
spell  out  broadly  and  in  detail  the  authority 
and  duties  of  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees engaged  in  the  fl^ht  against  subver- 
sion, and  the  duties  and  authority  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  function  ade- 
quately against  subversion  without  hin- 
drance by  the  Supreme  Court;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
disseminated  within  our  order,  to  public  offi- 
cials, patriotic  and  church  societies,  solicit- 
ing the  active  support  of  every  loyal  Ameri- 
can In  this  effort  to  maintain  our  present 
defences  against  subversive  activities.  In  the 
face  of   current  efforts  to   destroy   them. 

George   J.   Nfumann. 

Grand  Knight. 

Richard  T.   Gottcf.nt, 
Recording  Secretary. 


VICTOR  HERBERT  DAY- 
PROCLAMATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recohd  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, designating?  February  1,  1959,  as 
Victor  Herbert  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECor.D,  as  follows : 

Whereas  Sunday,  February  1,  1959.  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Victor 
Herbert  In  Dublin,  Ireland;  and 

Whereas  Victor  Herbert,  after  migrating 
to  Germany  as  a  small  boy  and  receiving  his 
education  there,  chose  music  as  his  vocation 
and  the  cello  as  his  solo  Instrument;  and 

Whereas  he  came  to  the  United  States  In 
1886,  with  his  wife*:  the  celebrated  German 
sopraiio  Therese  Foerster,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.;   and 

Whereas  Victor  Herbert  was  not  long  in 
our  country  before  he  began  establishing  a 
reputation  on  his  own — first  as  a  cellist  with 
some  of  our  leading  orchestras — then  as  an 
assistant  conductor;  and  later  as  conductor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  and 

Whereas  his  years  in  Pittsburgh  brought 
the  orchestra  new  stature  and  enhanced  hla 
own  reputation  as  a  musical  interpreter;  and 

Whereas  by  1904  Victor  Herbert  had  estab- 
lished his  own  orchestra  which  he  led  for 
many  years  In  New  York  and  other  cities, 
and  in  being  so  engaged  became  an  Impor- 
tant early  recording  artist  for  the  Kdlson 
and  Victor  Cos.;  and 


man  whom  people  throughout  the  world 
honor  as  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  and 
composers  of   his  time. 

KOCERT     E.     McLAfGHI.IN, 

David    B.    KAnniCK, 
A     C.    Weimng. 
Commi'^sioyiers  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "MISREPRE- 
SENTATIONS IN  THE  ADVERTIS- 
ING OP  PROPERTIES"  <S.  REPT. 
NO.  39) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 223,  8oth  Congress,  I  submit  a  re- 
port of  that  committee  entitled  "Mis- 
representations in  tlie  Advertising  of 
Properties."  I  a.sk  that  the  report  be 
printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  press 
release  which  I  have  issued  today  ex- 
plaining the  contents  of  the  report  and 
the  subject  matter  therein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan.  Democrat  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  stated: 

"Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  I  submit  the 
report  made  to  It  by  the  Senate  rermancnt 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  on  'Misrep- 
resentations in  the  Advertising  of  Properties," 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed. 

"On  May  22,  1958,  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt 
introduced  Senate  bill  3889,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  me.  This  bill  was  directed  at 
Federal  control  of  firms  engaged  in  taking 
advance  fees  from  property  owners  and 
small  businessmen  In  connection  with  the 
advertising  of  their  property  for  sale.  I  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  these  firms  are  not 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  property  as  such,  but 
merely  advertise  it  for  sale.  The  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  bill  In  July  of 
1958.  Testimony  disclosed  that  there  is  a 
vicious  racket  in  existence  by  which  some 
70  firms  in  the  United  States  have  been 
fleecing  small  businessmen  of  an  estimated 
$50  million  annually. 

"Basically,  the  firms  enter  Into  contracts 
with  businessmen  to  advertise  for  sale  the 
latter's  business  on  a  national  scale.  The 
salesmen  for  these  firms  make  use  of  all 
types  of  oral  deception,  and,  through  Infer- 
ences and  Innuendo,  are  able  to  convince 
the  victim  that  If  he  signs  the  contract  his 


business  will  be  sold  In  a  very  short  period 
of  time  at  an  inflated  price. 

•The  seller  generally  pays  to  the  salesman 
at  the  intlal  meeting  the  contract  fee  which 
Is  1  percent  of  the  estimated  value  of  his 
property.  Tlie  victim  feels  protected,  as  he 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  unless  *  sale  Is 
forthcoming  this  payment  will  be  refunded. 
The  seller  subsequently  ascertains  that  his 
property  has  been  listed  In  one  or  two  classi- 
fied ads  in  newspapers,  or  In  a  caUlog  put 
out  by  the  firm.  Usually,  this  is  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  advertlf-lng.  Sales  resulting  from 
such  advertising  contracts  are  less  than  r.ne- 
half  of  1  percent.  Rarely,  however.  Is  there 
a  refund  ni:ide  to  the  seller. 

"The  Federal  Trade  Cnmmisslon  Is  spend- 
In  ;  much  time  and  money  in  Its  efforts  to 
combat  the  advance  fee  racket,  and  has  been 
succe.'^sful  m  Issuing  several  ce.-we  and  desist 
orders.  Its  effectiveness  Is  limited,  however, 
beciiu-e  when  one  company  is  eliminated, 
several  other  companle.':  come  Into  existence. 

"The  National  Association  of  License  Law 
OfflclaLs.  the  National  Association  of  Real 
E-t.i.te  Boards,  the  Better  Business  Burrr.u, 
and  various  Sta'e  attorneys  general,  who 
testified  before  the  subcommittee,  are  unl- 
f  rmly  in  agreement  that  some  type  of  Fed- 
eral action  Is  needed  to  control  this  type  of 
fr:;udulent  operation.  The  Post  Office  maln- 
t.ilncd  that  although  It  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  ur.y  prosecutions.  Juri.':dictlon  in  this 
area  falls  ur.dcrv  mall  fraud.  It  is  their 
c!:;lm  that  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
proof  In  this  type  of  fraud.  Tlie  D?part- 
mrnt  of  Justice  was  of  the  opinion  that 
existing  Federal  statutes  are  adequate  and 
there  was  no  need  for  Senate  b'll  3889.  Be- 
cause of  the  objections  raised  by  these  two 
agencies,  this  bill  was  not  reported  favorably 
to  the  floor  of  this  body. 

"The  sxibcommlttee  feels  that  legislation 
Is  necessary  Uj  control  the  operations  of  ad- 
vance fee  firms.  In  view  of  the  opinion  of 
the  De[)artment  of  Justice  that  existing 
fraud  statutes  are  adequate,  future  hearings 
will  be  held  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  present  statutes,  with  a  view  to  formu- 
lating new  legislation. 

"On  January  20.  1959.  Senator  Karl  B. 
Mundt  intr  -duced  Senate  bill  550.  which 
wac  cosponsored  by  me,  which  again  is  aimed 
at  Federal  control  of  the  firms  engaged  In 
this  virions  racket.  Hearings  In  connection 
therewith  will  be  held  in  Uie  near  future  by 
the  subcommittee." 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  40) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  223,  85th  Congress.  I  submit 
the  annual  report  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  press 
release  which  I  have  today  issued  ex- 
plainiiiR  the  contents  of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas;  and. 
without  objection,  the  press  release  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  press  release  presented  by  Mr. 
McCLELLAN  is  as  follows: 

Senator  John  L.  McClellam.  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
stated: 

"Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  I  submit  the 
annual    report    made    to    It    by    the    Senat« 


Permanent  Subconunlttee  on  Investigations, 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed. 

"During  the  past  year,  the  subconmilttee's 
InvestlgatJins  and  hearings  concerned  the 
operations  of  many  govenunental  agencies. 
Including  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  the  Post  Office,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  Many  of  the 
hearings,  which  are  briefly  summarized  In 
this  rejKjrt.  were  held  In  executive  session 
and  no  Senate  report  was  ever  made.  In 
several  cases  various  deficiencies,  adminis- 
trative In  nature,  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  Involved  for 
corrective  action  without  hearings. 

"Hearings  were  held  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Air  Force  to  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol.  The  Crvil  Air  Patrol  Is  an  official  aux- 
iliary of  the  Air  Force.  Certain  officers  in  the 
organization  were  using  the  organization's 
name  and  prestige  for  personal  enrichment. 
One  lieutenant  colonel  was  seeking  donations 
of  large  pleasure  yachts  and  selling  them  and 
pocketing  the  proceeds.  His  operations  were 
uncovered  by  his  superior  officer  who  de- 
manded and  received  restitution.  However, 
the  superior  officer  then  turned  around  and 
stole  the  stolen  money.  As  a  direct  result 
of  our  investigation  and  hearings,  the 
money  has  been  recouped,  the  cases  involv- 
ing the  two  principal  offenders  will  be  pre- 
sented to  a  grand  Jury  in  New  York,  and  ex- 
tensive changes  have  been  made  In  the  oper- 
ating relationship  between  the  Air  Force  and 
the  ClvU  Air  Patrol,  which  will  give  the  Air 
Force  needed  control  over  certain  financial 
and  property  affairs  of  Its  auxiliary. 

"In  April  of  1958.  newspaper  Etories  re- 
vealed that  an  employee  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  had  taken,  without  authorization, 
several  hundred  classified  documents  from 
the  Armed  Senlces  Technical  Information 
Agency  (ASTIA),  which  was  located  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  ASTIA  Is  an  executive 
agency,  administratively  operated  by  the  Air 
Force  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  effec- 
tive flow  of  scientific  information  to  holders 
of  contracts  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  hearlntrs  dirciosed  that  the  guard  sys- 
tem was  totally  Inadequate,  and  this  delin- 
quency has  been  corrected  as  the  guard  force 
has  been  Increased  from  3  to  21.  The  hear- 
ings also  disclosed  that  this  Agency,  which 
handles  hundreds  of  thousands  of  classified 
documents,  had  no  system  of  Intraaccount- 
abillty.  Plans  have  since  been  formulated 
for  such  an  accountability  eystem. 

"Hearings  were  held  in  connection  with 
Project  Sea  Weed,  which  Is  an  Air  Force 
term  applied  to  the  preposltlonlng  of  war 
materials  at  Air  Force  bases,  and  concerns 
the  supplies  and  equipment  necessary  for 
Immediate  defense  retaliation  strikes  In  the 
event  of  war.  Investigation  disclosed  that 
little  had  been  accomplished  on  this  project 
at  US.  Korean  airbascs  due  to  a  lack  of 
concern  at  all  levels,  coupled  with  the  short- 
age of  personnel.  For  example,  there  were 
actually  assigned  to  this  project  one  officer 
and  two  enlisted  men  at  one  air  base,  who 
devoted  approximately  one-third  of  their 
time  to  the  program,  when  there  should 
have  been  one  officer,  nine  enlisted  men,  and 
two  clTlltans  working  on  It  full  time.  As  a 
result  of  the  subcommittee's  Investigation, 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  on  this 
project   by  the  U.S.   Air  Force. 

"In  May  1958  there  was  an  explosion  of 
an  Army  Nike  installation  at  Mlddletown, 
N  J.  Ten  people  were  kUIed.  The  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  accident  and  to  review  existing  safety 
procedures.  Senator  Jackson,  who  was  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  this 
hearing,  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  that  a  civilian  oommlttee  be  formed 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  all  safety  featxu-es  so 
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as  to  assure  that  everything  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  was  being  done.  As  many  of 
you  know,  these  Nike  Installations  surround 
many  of  our  major  cities.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  heartily  concurred  with  this  recom- 
mendation, and  on  August  20,  1958.  he  estab- 
lished a  committee  of  five  distinguijBhed 
civilian  experts  to  examine  the  adequacy  of 
safety  measures,  not  only  for  the  Nike  Her- 
cules, but  for  all  Army  defense  systems. 

"Hearings   were    held    concerning    the    re- 
ceipt of  gifts  from  foreign  governments  by 
U.S.  Government  employees.  Although  there 
is  a  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  the 
receipt   of   such   gifts   without    the   consent 
of    Congress,   the   Department   of    State,    on 
November    13.    1957.    Issued    an    Instruction 
stating  that  If  the  Department  of  State  em- 
ployee  decided   the   gift    was   of   minor   in- 
trinsic  value,   he   could  keep  It.     This   was 
done  despite  the  Attorney  General's  rulings 
and  Department  of  State  legal  rulings  to  the 
contrary.     Testimony     from     officials     from 
other  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
indicated  that  they  did  not  follow  this  new 
State  Department  ruling,  and  It  became  ap- 
parent   there    were    two    different    rules    of 
conduct.     The   cubcommittee   requested   the 
President  of  the   United  States  to  Issue  an 
Executive  order  clarifying  the  situation.     In 
a  letter  of  December  12,  1958,  we  were  advised 
by    the    White    House    that    a    careful    and 
thorough  study  was  being  made  and  it  was 
anticipated  that  legislative  proposals  will  be 
submitted  to  this  Congress. 

"Public  hearings  were  held  In  connection 
with    Senate     bill    3889.    85th     Congress,    2d 
session,    which    was    Introduced    by   Senator 
Karl  E.  Mundt  and  cosponsored  by  me.    This 
bill  was  directed  at  the  elimination   of  a 
vicious    racket    by   which   some    70   firms    in 
the  United  States  have  been  fleecing  small 
businessmen    of    an    estimated    $50    million 
annually.  These   firms  enter  Into  contracts 
with  businessmen  to  advertise  the  business 
on  a  national  scale  when,  in  fact,  the  sales- 
man has  represented  that  the  business  will 
be  sold  in  a  short  period  of  time  at  Inflated 
prices.    Sales  resulting  from  the  advertising 
are    less   than    one-half   of    1    percent.      Al- 
though the  National  Association  of  License 
Law  Officials,  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  Better  Business  Bureaus,  and 
various  attorneys  general  testified  that  Fed- 
eral legislation  Is  needed  to  control  this  type 
of  operation,  postal   authorities  maintained 
that  they  have  Jurisdiction  In  this  type  of 
case    but   have   been  unable  to  secure  any 
proeecutlons    because    of    the    difficulty    of 
proof.    Tlie  Department  of  Justice  supported 
the   Post   Office   Department   and   felt   that 
existing  Federal  statutes  are  adequate.    The 
subcommittee     feels     that     some     type     of 
stronger  Federal  control   Is  necessary.     Ac- 
cordingly, on  January  20,  1959,  Senator  Kakl 
E.  Mundt  Introduced  Senate  bill  550. 

"Because  of  my  required  attendance  at 
the  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field.  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson  was 
acting  chairman  for  most  of  these  hearings. 
"On  January  30. 1957.  the  Select  Conmilttee 
on  Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Field  was  created  by  the  Senate 
under  my  chairmanship  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  74,  and  It  was  continued  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  221,  dated  Janu- 
ary 29,  1958.  Six  professional  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  have  been  and  stUl 
are  on  loan  to  the  select  committee.  In  addi- 
tion, one  clerk  from  this  subconunlttee  was 
loaned  to  the  select  conunlttee  and  two  clerks 
worked  Jointly  for  both  committees.  Thus, 
approximately  $98,000  of  the  $200,000.  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  has  been 
expended  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  In 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field." 
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INVESnOATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  report  an  original  resolution, 
to  authorize  a  study  of  how  this  Nation 
should  organize  its  electric -power  indus- 
try into  large,  integrated  systems  for 
greatest  eflflciency  and  economy. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there 
are  great  economies  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  giant  generating  plants, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilowatts 
capacity.  There  are  savings  up  to  50 
percent  in  the  cost  per  kilowatt-hour 
of  capacity  in  building  the  plants,  and 
further  savings  in  fuel  costs  in  giant, 
scientifically  controlled  boilers.  Trans- 
mission over  increasingly  long  distances 
has  become  possible. 

Private  power  companies,  once  di- 
vorced by  the  Holding  Company  Act.  are 
making  various  types  of  power-purchase 
contracts  and  exchange  agreements  be- 
tween each  other  to  make  possible  the 
construction  of  giant  generating  plants — 
plants  too  big  for  a  single  system  to  in- 
stall economically. 

Our  public  power  agencies  are  enter- 
ing into  pooling  agreements  and  inter- 
connecting with  other  power  generators 
because  of  the  advantages  of  giant 
power. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  how  es- 
sential abundant,  low -cost  power  is  to 
the  Nation.  The  Paley  Materials  Policy 
Commission  a  few  years  ago  arrayed  all 
the  evidence  on  this  and  showed  that 
power  is  not  only  an  essential  to  all  pro- 
duction, its  price  enters  into  the  price  of 
nearly  every  product  we  buy.  Especially 
in  the  new  electrochemical  field,  the  cost 
of  power  in  a  large  measure  determines 
the  economic  feasibility  of  commercial 
production  of  many  fine  new  products, 
including  some  of  our  light  metals. 

Several  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Interior  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
giant  power  grid  In  the  West,  foreseeing 
that  the  economy  and  eflBciency  of  such  a 
system  would  make  it  desirable.  Russia 
is  already  developing  such  giant  trans- 
mission systems  and  bas  developed  ways 
to  send  power  eflBciently  for  500  miles  on 
high  tension  lines. 

This  Nation  cannot  aflord  the  present 
haphazard  approach  to  the  development 
of  giant  power  grids.  There  needs  to  be 
a  study  of  power  needs  of  the  Nation  by 
areas;  of  the  most  appropriate  geo- 
graphic units  to  be  interconnected  so 
each  could  have  the  most  dependable, 
low-cost  supplies  of  thermal  and  hydro- 
electric generating  capacity  and  feasible 
transmission  facilities.  There  needs  to 
be  a  study  of  whether  existing  laws  and 
regulations  are  impeding  desirable  inter- 
connection and  joint  operations  of  pri- 
vate companies,  or  of  private  and  public 
systems,  and  of  many  other  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  hearings  on  the 
desirability  of  such  a  study  will  give  us 
not  only  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  scope 
of  the  problem,  but  also  the  extent  to 
which  other  committees  of  the  Senate 
are  involved  and  should  participate  in 
the  final  study. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCarthy  in  the  chair).  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  70).  reported 
by  Mr.  Murray  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  was  received 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  minerals,  materials,  and  fuels; 

(2)  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  power  de- 
velopment: 

(3)  public  lands; 

(4)  Indians; 

(5)  Territories  and  insular  affalra. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  conunlttee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
JsLnuary  31,  1960.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  flxed  that  his  groES  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  f^rst  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

8.821  (by  request).  A  bill  to  regulate  the 
handling  of  student  funds  in  Indian  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  822.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  property  administered  as  a  part  of 
the  San  Juan  National  Historic  Site  to  the 
municipality  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  In 
exchange  for  its  development  by  the  Mu- 
nicipality In  a  manner  that  will  enhance 
the  Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes: 

8.  823.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Kings  Mountain  National  Military  Park. 
South  Carolina,  and  to  authorize  the  pro- 
curement and  exchange  of  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

8.  824.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  administer  certain  acquired  lands 
as  revested  Oregon  and  California  railroad 
grant  lands; 

S.  825.  A  bill  to  revise  eligibility  require- 
ments for  burial  In  national  cemeteries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  826.  A  bin  to  enlarge  the  Devils  Tower 
National  Monument  In  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  827.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Helium    Act 
of  September   1,    1937,  as  amended;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S  828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Han  Yung 
Din;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S  829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Steffino  Tar- 
rantlno:   and 

S.  830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Rulsl:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Murray)  : 
S.  831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provlBlons  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  181).  relating  to  practices 
In  the  marketing  of  llvest<x:k:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  ELLENDER: 
S.  832,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tyra 
Fenner  Tynes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHOEPPEL)  : 

S.  833.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rapid  amor- 
tization for  tax  purposes  of  farm  grain-stor- 
age facilities  completed  after  December  31. 
1958:   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 

and  Mr.  Kennedy  )  : 

S.  834.  A   bill   to   make  certain   frozen    fish 

blocks    classliiable    under    paragraph    717    of 

the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

By  Mr   SALTONSTALL  (by  request)  : 
S.  835.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Natale   Oa- 
brlele;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  836.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Paul    H. 
White;   to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
8  837.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  promotion 
of   certain   persons  who   participated   In   the 
defense  of  the  Philippines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OMAHONEY: 
S  838.  A  bill  to  fortify  the  antitrust  policy 
of  the  United  States  kgalnst  concentration 
of  economic  power  and  the  use  or  abuse  of 
that  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  national 
economy  by  preventing  manufacturers  of 
motor  vehicles  from  financing  the  sales  of 
their  products;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Mahoney  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hennings)  : 
S  839.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Sherman 
Act  and  th"  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
by  prohibiting  automobile  manufacturers 
from  engaging  In  the  business  of  financing 
and  insuring  automobiles  purchased  by  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the   remarks   of  Mr.   Kefauver  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  840.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Robert  E 
Wills;    to   the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
S.  841.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment  of    voluntary    pension    plans    by    self- 
employed  Individuals;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NirtJBEKGER)  : 
8.  842.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  long-term  contracts  for 
the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeal 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  CLARK: 
S  843  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ursula 
Ocwlnner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  HENNINGS: 
S  844    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Kazuko 
Ynmanaka  Barker:  and 

S  845  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ekaterlne  G 
Hronopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  CAPEMART: 
S  846    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lock  and 
di'm  referred  to  as  the  Cannellon  Lx-k  and 
Dam.    near    Cannelton.    Ind  .    on    the    Ohio 
River,  shall   hereafter   be  known   and   desig- 
nated as  the  George  Ewlng  Lock  and  Dam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  CHAVEZ: 
S.  847    A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Sha  Shiao 
Fonz;    to  the  Committtee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  848    A     bill     for     the     relief     of     Peter 
Trbojevlc  and  his  wife,  Milica  Trbojevlc;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S  849    A     bin     for     the    relief    of     Bunge 
Corp.  of  New  York.  NY;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER    (for  himself,  Mr 
Hknnings,    Mr.    Carkoll.    and    Mr. 
Lancer) : 
S  850    A   bill   to  provide   for  assistance   to 
and  cooperation  with  States,  or  political  sub- 
divisions   or    instrumentalities    thereof,    for 
the  establishment  of  Institutions  of  a  mini- 
mum security  type  for  treating  and  rehabil- 
itating   Juvenile    delinquents;    to    the    Com- 
mute on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kefauver  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading) 

By  Mr.  OMAHONEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
^     Murray.    Mr.   Anderson,    Mr.    Biblx. 
Mr.   Allott,   Mr.   McGee,  Mr.   Gou)- 
WATER.      Mr.      KucHEL,      and      Mr. 
Englx)  : 
S  851.  A  bill  to  provide  that  wlthdrawaU 
or  reservations  of  public  lands  shall  not  af- 
fect certain  water  rights;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Mahonet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  OMAHONEY  (by  request)  : 
S.  852.  A  bin  to  amend  section  30(a)  ot 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25. 
1920.  as  amended  (30  U.S.C,  sec.  187a).  tc 
prevent  the  undesirable  division  of  oil  and 
gas  leaseholds;  and 

S  853.  A  bill  to  amend  section  30(a)  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25. 
1920,  as  amended  (30  US.C,  sec.  187a).  to 
prevent  the  undesirable  division  of  oil  and 
gas  leaseholds:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Mahonet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER: 
S.854.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Luther  M. 
Crockett; 

S  855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saeko  Riga 
and  Masako  Hlga;  and 

S,  856  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  W.  L.  Bene- 
dict;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGee)  : 
S.  857.  A  bill  Jto  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the 
city  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By     Mr.     JAVITS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Keating,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  : 
S.  858.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code   of    1954   so   as   to  permit  railroad 
corporations   to   take    full   advantage   of   tax 
relief  measures  enacted   or   granted   by   the 
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states   and   their   political   subdivisions;    to 
the  Committee  on  Plnanca. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mi'.  Jatttb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bttl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Ohio: 

8.  859.  A  bill  declaring  the  inundation  of 
property  because  of,  or  aggravated  by.  wind, 
waves,  or  tidal  effects  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  be  properly  within  the  flood-control  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of   Mr.   Young   of  Ohio 
when   he   Introduced   the  above   bill,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

8.  860.  A  bUl  to  anaend  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  vault  cash  holdings  as  required  reserves 
against  deposits:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  HUMPHREY.: 

8.861.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control 
or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PROXMIRE)    (by  request)  : 

8.862.  A  bill  to  establish  a  family  milk 
program  for  needy  families  In  the  Interest 
of  Improved  nutrition  through  Increased 
consumption  of  fluid  milk;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  oi   Mr    Humphret  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

8.863.  A  bUl  to  authorlie  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  local  communities 
in  financing  an  expanded  program  of  school 
construction  so  as  to  eliminate  the  national 
shortage  of  classrooms  and  In  providing  In- 
creased amounts  for  teachers'  salaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  864.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  protection 
against  the  Introduction  and  dissemination 
of  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hcmphrtt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
8. 865.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of  Tal    Sung 
Chung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request): 
8.  866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1911.  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  May 
18,  1910;  and 

8.867.  A  bni  to  amend  the  "Life  Insur- 
ance Act"  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934,  as  amended  by  the  acts 
of  July  2,  1940  and  July  12,  1950;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey : 
S.  868.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Julian  Cerf ; 
and 

8.  860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstantlnos 
A.  Kostalas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENIMSl  (by  request) : 

8.  870.  A  bill  to  provide  a  revolving  fxmd 
for  certain  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ture.  for  Improved  budget  and  accounting 
procedures,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
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By  Mr.  LANDER: 
8.  871.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  Individual  having  attained  50 
years  of  age  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  dis- 
ability benefits  thereunder  and  repeal  the 
provision  which  requires  that  the  amount  of 
disability  benefits  thereunder  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  certain  other  benefits  payable 
by  reason  of  the  same  disability; 

8.  872.  A  bill  to  allow  an  additional  Income 
tax  exemption  for  a  dependent  child  who  Is  a 
full-time  college  student; 

8.  873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a 
teacher  for  his  further  education;  and 

8.  874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
an  old-age  pension  to  persons  who  have  at- 
tained 65  years  of  age.  If  male,  and  60  years 
of  age  If  female;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  875.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  permit  women  to 
receive  reduced  benefits  thereunder  at  age 
62;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

8.  876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  first  section  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit  payment 
of  annuities  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  convicted  of  certain  offenses, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  September 
1,  1954.  so  as  to  limit  its  application  to  cases 
Involving  the  national  security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  877.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  4-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  States  and  com- 
munities to  enable  them  to  Increase  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  con- 
struction; 

S.  878.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  In  certain  surveying  and  planning 
with   resi>ect  to   college   facilities;    and 

S.  879.  A  bill  providing  a  program  of  finan- 
cial   assistance   to   the    States    for   the   con- 
struction of  public  community  colleges;   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey   when    he    Introduced    the    above    bills, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  880.  A  bill  to  establish  qualifications  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadge  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
8. 881.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  insurance  pro- 
gram established  by  such  title  so  as  to  In- 
clude Insurance  against  the  costs  of  hospital, 
ntirsing  home,  and  siirgical  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  ISi.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
8.  882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
J.  B.  White;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 
S.  883.  A  bin  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  claims  of  cus- 
toms officers  and  employees  to  extra  com- 
pensation for  Sunday,  holiday,  and  overtime 
services  performed  after  August  31,  1931,  and 
not  heretofore  paid  in  accordance  with 
existing  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 
8. 884.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  trans- 
portation and  other  aervlces  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 


the  PhUlppinee  In  1&59:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

8. 886.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  equipment  and  provide  certain  services 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  \ise  at  the 
Fifth  National  Jamboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bridges  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HILL   (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey,  Mr.  Atkej*,  Mr.  Allott,   Mr. 
Bartlett,    Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Btsd    of 
West    Virginia,    Mr.     Cannon,    Mr. 
Carroll,    Mr.    Case    of   New    Jersey, 
Mr.     Case     of    South    Dakota,    Mr. 
Chaviz,    Mr.     Church,    Mr.    Clark. 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Douglas! 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiCHT,   Mr.   Green,   Mr.   Oruening, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hatden, 
Mr.    Hennings,    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr. 
Johnson    of    Texas,    Mr.    Kefau^-er, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Macnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.     McGee.     Mr.     McNamara,     Mr. 
Monronet,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Moss, 
Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Neu- 
BEECER,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,   Mr.  Stennis,   Mr.   Symington, 
Mr.    Williams    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Yarborouch,   M^:.   Young   of   North 
Dakota,    Mr.    Toung    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Morton,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  : 
S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint   resolution    to    establish 
in    the    Department   of    Health,    Education, 
and  Welfare  the  National  Advisory  Council 
for  International  Medical  Research,  and  to 
establish   In   the  Public   Health   Service   the 
National  Institute  for  International  Medical 
Research,  In  order  to  help  mobilize  the  ef- 
forts of  medical  scientists,  research  workers, 
technologists,  teachers,  and  members  of  the 
health   professions  generally   In   the   United 
States  and  abroad,  for  assault  upon  disease, 
disability  and  the  Impairments  of  man  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  man 
through    International    cooperation    In    re- 
search,    research     training,     and     research 
planning;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hnx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Morse, 
and  Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.J.  Res.  42.  A  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  objective  for  coordinating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
development  of  other  areas  In  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  region  and  the  policy  to 
be  followed  In  the  attainment  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BraLE  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


SURVEY  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER  SIT- 
UATION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Neu- 
BERGER,  and  Mr.  Carroll)  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  71),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs : 

Whereas  the  planning  and  organization  of 
electric  power  supply  Into  the  most  modem 
and  efficient  systems,  serving  increasingly 
large  geographic  areas,  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  to  (1)  the  employment,  pro- 
ductivity, and  living  standards  ot  its  in- 
creasing population;  (2)  maintenance  of  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  in  a  world  of 
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tncreaalng  economic  competition;  and  (3) 
the  National  defense;  and  Whereas  both  pub- 
lic and  private  power  systema  are  Involved 
In  the  problem  and  since  enactment  of  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  had  the  responsibility  for 
marketing  all  power  produced  at  Federal 
multiple-purpose  river  basin  projects  other 
than  those  In  the  TVA  program:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  electric  power  supply  situation 
of  the  United  States  and  to  recommend  leg- 
islation to  assure  development  and  organiza- 
tion of  bulk  power  supply  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  maintain  an  expanding 
economy,  an  increasing  standard  of  living 
for  all  its  people,  and  Its  position  of  strength 
In  the  world  situation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Is  authorized  to 
employ  such  staff,  and  to  arrange  for  the  loan 
of  such  employees  of.  and  the  provision  of 
such  Information  by,  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  such  survey. 
The  sum  of  $300,000  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  expended  In  the  completion  of  such  sur- 
vey. 

AMENDMENT    OP   RESOLUTION    ES- 
TABLISHING SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  PRESERVATION   OF  MEMORA- 
BILIA OF  SENATE 
Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution   (S.  Res.  72),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  318 — 
85th  Congress,  estabUshing  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  study  and  report 
with  respect  to  preserving  memorabilia  of 
the  Senate,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Feb- 
ruary 1"  In  section  4  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "April  2." 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MINORITY  MEM- 
BERS OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  73),  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved.  That,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  58, 
Elghty-ftrst  Congress,  first  session,  agreed  to 
February  20,  1950,  as  amended  July  1,  1955. 
and  January  17,  1959,  creating  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  the  minority 
membership  of  the  said  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  following  named  Senators  for 
the  Eighty-sixth  Congress:  Messrs.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel,  Barrt 
goldwater,  john  sherman  cooper,  hugh 
ScoTT,  and   Winston  L.   Proutt. 


AMENDMENT      OP      PACKERS      AND 
STOCKYARDS    ACT.    1921.    RELAT- 
ING  TO  PRACTICES   IN   MARKET- 
ING OF  LIVESTOCK 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Murray]  and  myself  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  legisla- 
tion  to   amend  the   provisions   of   the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended. 

In  brief,  this  legislation  would  author- 
ize a  nationwide  program  to  promote 
greater  consumption  of  meat  products. 
These  research  and  sales  promotion  pro- 


grams would  be  financed  by  small  de- 
ductions made  from  the  sales  of  live- 
stock. A  nationwide  set  of  rules  for  such 
a  beef  promotion  program  would  be 
more  efficient  and  beneficial  than  the 
individual  State  promotion  programs  and 
the  program  would  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  the  State  of  Montana,  the  livestock 
industry  has  operated  a  very  successful 
voluntary  beef  promotion  program.  My 
State  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
could  be  done  on  a  nationwide  scale.  In 
fact  the  Montana  Beef  Council  has  car- 
ried on  a  very  clever  promotion  program 
in  the  various  advertising  media. 

This  is  not  compulsory  lec^islation.  it  is 
permissive.  It  dees  not  requiie  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds.  The  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  permit  the  collection  of 
voluntary  contributions  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  The  stcckmen.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decline  from  contributing  to 
the  program  prior  to  the  actual  sale. 

This  same  bill  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  no 
definite  action  was  taken.  I  think  this 
is  good  le;-n.slation  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  committee  will  act  en  this  measure 
at  an  early  date.  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
is  a  controversial  measure  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  form  of  this  bill  meets 
the  objections  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  approval  of  this  program  v.ould 
contribute  immensely  to  the  welfare  of 
the  live.-tock  industry. 

The  industry  is  not  and  has  not  asked 
for  direct  subsidization,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  Con- 
gress appi'ove  a  promotion  program 
which  will  help  to  increase  their  sales 
and  insure  against  the  possibility  cf  fu- 
ture sub'^idization. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  language  of  thi.-;  bill 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  R':cord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S  831  >  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
1921.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  181).  relat- 
ing to  practices  in  the  marketing  of  live- 
stock, introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  <for 
himself  and  Mr.  Murray),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Pore-^try, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houtc  of 
Reprcsentatnei  of  the  Vnxfd  States  of 
America  m  Congre%i  a^':embled.  TTiat  the 
Packers  and  Storkyards  Act.  1921,  aa 
amended  (7  USC  131 1,  Lb  amended  by 
adding  after  8e<:':lon  317  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion readlr..<  :l«  follows: 

"Sec  318  No'hinij  contained  In  this  act 
shall  be  con-.trucd  as  prohibiting  a  m.ul-'~t 
agency,  up'jn  request  of  a  livestock  produ  r 
sponsored  association  or  organization,  from 
making  deductions  from  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  livestock  or  any  species  thereof  to 
finance  research  or  sales-promotion  pro- 
grams: Provided.  That  in  accounting  to  the 
shipper  of  such  livestock,  the  shipper  Is  ad- 
vised of  the  amount  of  the  deduction,  the 


purpose  thereof,  the  organization  It  WM 
m:.de  for.  und  that  upon  request  of  the 
shipprr.  made  within  30  days  from  date  of 
deduction,  the  amount  deducted  will  be 
paid  to  the  shipper:  Provided  further.  That 
no  deduction  shall  be  made  If  the  shipper 
so  i!i.structs  the  m.irket  agency  prior  to  lime 
of  sale  or  accounting  therefur."' 
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CLASSIFICATION  OP  CKRTAIN  PRO- 
ZEN  FISH  BLOCKS  UNDER  TARIPP 
ACT  OF   1930 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President. 

on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy!, and  myself.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  make  cer- 
tain frozen  fi.'^h  blocks  classifiable  under 
paragraph  717  of  the  Tar.ff  Act  of  19?0. 
I  a  <k  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  a  brief  explanation  of  its 
purposes,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  ."-talcment   will   be   printed   in  the 

RErORD. 

The  bill  <S.  834)  to  make  certain  fro- 
zen fioh  blocks  classifiable  under  para- 
graph 717  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Dc  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hi- pre  entat iiv^  of  the  United  States  of 
A»ii-r:ca  in  Congress  ayscmblcd.  That  para- 
graph 717  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is 
iimtii'led  bv  adding  a  new  subdivision  <d) 
thereto  as  follows:  "(d)  Fresh  fish  cut,  sliced, 
ground,  minced,  or  otherwise  reduced  in 
size,  formed  and  frozen  into  blocks,  slabs, 
sheets,  or  other  bulk  fhapes.  and  suitable  for 
priKesslng  Into  fith  sticks,  flakes,  cakes,  p*jr- 
tions.  or  similar  products  of  any  size  or 
.shape,  except  fish  provided  for  elsewhere  In 
this  paragraph  or  in  p  iragraph  1736  of  this 
Act,  2'i  cents  per  pound." 

Sec.  2.  The  foregoing  amendment  shall 
enter  Into  force  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  a 
date  to  be  speclflcd  by  the  President  In  a  no- 
tice to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  follow- 
ing such  negotiations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effect  a  modification  or  termination  of  any 
International  obUp.ation  of  the  United  Strttea 
witli  which  the  amendment  might  conflict, 
but  in  any  event  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Saltonstall  is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  PtniPOSE  or  BitL 

Frozen  flrh  blocks,  consisting  of  fl;  h  trlm- 
mli  K.s  recovered  In  the  production  of  fUlets 
and  other  portions  of  flyh.  have  b3en  classi- 
fied by  thP  customs  Service  under  the  pro- 
vl.slon  for  Fish,  fresh  or  frozen  (whether  or 
not  packed  in  ice),  filleted,  skinned,  boned, 
sliced,  or  divided  into  portions,  not  specially 
provided  for,"  which  appears  In  paragraph 
717(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  or.g- 
Inal  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  such  products 
under  that  act  Is  2ij  cents  per  pound.  How- 
ever, pursuant  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  the  rate  has  been 
reduced  to  l^  cenu  per  pound  with  respect 
to  approximately  the  first  15  million  pounds 
entered  for  consumption  In  the  United 
States  during  each  calendar  year. 

On  June  4,  1957,  the  U.S.  Customs  Court  In 
a  case  reported  as  Iceland  Products,  Inc.,  and 
Ambrosio  v.  United  States,  Abstract  60817, 
held  that  such  frozen  fish  blocks  do  not  come 


within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  terms  In 
that  proTlalon,  presumably  becatue  the 
blocks  are  not  acid  for  direct  consumption. 
The  evidence  in  the  trial  wa«  to  the  effect 
that  the  blocks  are  sold  only  to  "companies 
who  process  the  llah  into  n«h  nakes  or  nsh 
cakes."  The  blocks  were  held  by  the  court 
to  be  classifiable  under  the  provision  for 
fish,  prepared  or  preserved,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  in  paragraph  720(b),  as  modified 
by  the  GATT.  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  1  cent 
per  pound.  A  Government  petition  for  re- 
bearing  has  been  granted  and  is  now  pending. 
It  is  the  pvu-pose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  which  existed 
prior  to  the  cited  court  decision  with  respect 
to  the  tariff  classification  of  all  frozen  fish 
blocks  should  the  final  decision  of  the  cub- 
toms  courts  affirm  the  practice  of  the  collec- 
tor of  customs  who  classified  the  pertinent 
fish  blocks  under  paragraph  717(b) .  as  modi- 
fled,  and.  If  said  practice  is  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  courts  to  be  erroneous.  It  is 
the  alternative  purpose  of  the  bill  to  provide 
a  new  tariff  classification  which  shall  impose 
a  duty  at  the  flat  rate  of  2',^  cents  per  pound 
on  all  frozen  fish  blocks  except  those  specially 
provided  for  In  paragraph  1756  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  which  relates  to  sea  herring, 
smelts,  and  tuna  fish. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  section  1  of 
the  bill  would  amend  paragraph  717  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  by  adding  a  new  subpara- 
graph (d)  thereto  which  contains  a  tariff 
description  that  specifically  covers  frozen 
fish  blocks  and  imposes  a  duty  thereon  at 
the  rate  of  2'i  cents  per  pound.  However. 
It  would  specifically  except  from  its  provi- 
sions any  frozen  fish  blocks  which  are  pro- 
Tided  for  elsewhere  in  paragraph  717  or 
1756.  Thus,  if  the  present  court  decision  is 
changed  after  the  rehearing  or  should  be  re- 
versed on  appeal,  the  classlficaUon  of  such 
flsh  blocks  would  be  under  paragraph  717(b) 
and  the  provisions  of  paragraph  717(d) 
would.  In  effect,  be  Inoperative. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  delays  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill  so  as  to  allow  the  President 
as  much  as  180  dajrs  In  which  to  modify  or 
terminate  any  trade-agreement  concession 
with  which  the  bill,  as  enacted,  might  con- 
flict. Such  effective-date  clauses  have  been 
employed  in  recent  tariff  legislation  where 
it  appears  to  contravene  our  International 
trade-agreement  commitments.  1^J^  ex- 
ample, see  Public  Law  No.  479  of  the  83d 
Congress. 


PREVENTION  OP  MANUFACTURERS 
OP  MOTOR  VEHICLES  PROM  FI- 
NANCING SALES  OP  THEIR  PROD- 
UCTS 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
that  has  to  do  with  the  monopolistic  con- 
dition which  has  been  developing  for 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
and  other  motor  vehicles. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr.  Ke- 
rAUVERl  and  I.  who  are  both  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  have  been  working  upon  this 
proposed  legislation.  Recognizing  the 
problem  to  be  one  of  great  signiflcance 
and  great  importance,  we  have  agreed  to 
introduce  separate  bills.  The  bills  are 
different,  but  only  slightly  different.  The 
introduction  of  the  two  bills  today,  how- 
ever, will,  we  hope,  indicate  to  all  manu- 
facturers of  motor  vehicles  that  this  is  an 
important  subject  to  which  careful  con- 
sideration and  constructive  action  should 
be  accorded. 

We  are  not  acting  In  a  punitive  sense, 
but  in  a  corrective  sense.   We  are  seeking 


to  obtain  release  from  monopolistic 
methods. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  apprc^iriate  ref- 
erence. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  838)  to  fortify  the  antitrust 
policy  of  the  United  States  against  con- 
centration of  economic  power  and  the 
use  or  abuse  of  that  power  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  national  economy  by  pre- 
ventmg  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles 
from  financing  the  sales  of  their  prod- 
ucts, introduced  by  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  is  entitled,  as  stated  in  the  preamble, 
a  bill  "to  fortify  the  antitrust  policy  of 
the  United  States  against  concentration 
of  economic  power  and  the  use  or  abuse 
of  that  power  to  the  detriment  of  the 
national  economy  by  preventing  manu- 
facturers of  motor  vehicles  from  financ- 
ing the  sales  of  their  products." 

aCANXTTACTUXZas  COXTU)  NOT  PKOVIDK  riKANCING 

roa  PURCHASERS  or  their  prodtjcts 
This  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  cor- 
poration, its  subsidiaries,  oflBcers  or  em- 
ployees, engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
motor  vehicles,  to  own  or  maintain  any 
facilities  for  financing  the  sale  at  whole- 
sale or  retail  of  motor  vehicles  maniifac- 
tured  by  such  corporation.  It  would  not 
prevent  the  manufacturer  from  permit- 
ting purchasers  of  motor  vehicles  who 
buy  at  wholesale  to  pay  for  such  vehicles 
Within  a  reasonable  time  after  purchase 
at  no  additional  charge.  The  term  "mo- 
tor vehicles"  as  used  in  the  bill  means 
passenger  cars.  truclLs,  buses,  station 
wagons,  and  ofT-the-road  earth  moving 
machinery.  The  prohibitions  of  the  bill 
are  to  be  enforced  through  the  injunc- 
tive powers  of  the  Federal  courts. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  not  drawn 
as  a  criminal  statute.  It  sets  forth  in 
clear,  simple  language  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  businessmen.  If  enacted  into 
law,  the  business  community  will  know 
that  Congress  has  declared  it  is  against 
public  policy  and  in  violation  of  law  to 
combine  the  financing  or  banking  aspect 
of  the  motor  vehicle  business  with  that  of 
the  manufacture  of  such  vehicles.  The 
bill  is  limited  in  its  scope  to  the  highly 
concentrated  automotive  industry  where 
the  threat  of  monopoly,  if  not  actual 
monopKjlization,  is  present. 

riNANCINC  OPERATIONS  INTENSITT  CONCEN- 
TRATION or  ECONOMIC  POWER  IN  MOTOR 
INDUSTRY 

The  economic  dangers  flowing  from 
concentration  of  productive  and  banking 
facilities  are  present  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree in  the  automotive  industry.  The 
problem  has  long  been  recognized — by 
those  charged  with  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  well  as  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  relief  has  apparently  proved  to 
be  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  obtain. 

This  Congress  wUl  have  to  decide 
whether  to  preserve  free  Independent  en- 
terprise from  the  forces  of  concentra- 
tion which  are  making  big  business  and 
big  Govemment  twin  foes  to  economic 


freedom.  World  War  n  diverted  the 
Congress  in  1941  from  the  consideration 
of  legislation  designed  to  make  business 
free  from  control  by  either  private  mo- 
nopoly or  by  Giovemment.  The  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  that  was 
clearly  visible  in  March  1941,  when  the 
final  report  of  the  TNEC  was  filed  has 
now  become  greater  than  ever.  It  ex- 
ists not  only  in  the  motor  field  but  in 
almost  every  other  field  involving  the 
production  of  basic  commodities. 

CONCENTRATION       IS      DIBPLACINO      COMPETITION 

In  a  recent  address  dealing  with  the 
concentration  of  economic  power.  Judge 
Victor  R.  Hansen,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  made  it  clear  how  competition 
has  been  displaced  by  concentration  in 
the  motor  industry.  Judge  Hansen 
stated: 

The  majors  In  1949  produced  more  than  86 
percent  of  new  cars — leaving  the  smaller 
firms  with  a  meager  14 »4  percent  market 
share.  By  the  first  4  months  of  1954,  how- 
ever, the  majors  had  Jiunped  to  almost  95  »i 
percent,  while  the  smaller  producers'  share 
had  shrunk  to  a  bit  over  4  percent. 

Three  manufacturers  dominate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  automobiles. 
The  largest  of  these.  General  Motors, 
has  accounted  for  more  than  40  percent 
of  new  car  sales  since  1931.  In  the  years 
1954,  1955.  and  1956  General  Motors' 
share  of  the  market  had  risen  to  50  per- 
cent. For  the  first  11  months  of  1958, 
General  Motors'  market  share  was  50.2 
percent.  For  the  same  period.  General 
Motors.  Ford,  and  Chrysler  combined 
sold  more  than  94  percent  of  all  the  cars 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

MANUTACTURERS    CHARGED    WITH    MONOPOLIZING 
riNANCING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  has  studied  the 
techniques  and  methods  used  In  the 
automobile  financing  field  at  consider- 
able length.  In  1955  when  I  was  acting 
chairman,  and  again  in  1958  under  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
the  subcommittee  held  hearings  in 
which  much  information  was  developed 
on  this  matter.  Dtirlng  the  1955  hear- 
ings, the  history  of  the  three  Indict- 
ments in  1938  against  General  Motors. 
Ford,  and  Chrysler  and  their  affiliated  fi- 
nance companies  was  placed  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  subcommittee  in  detail. 
Those  indictments  charged  conspiracy  to 
monoFKJlize  the  business  of  financing  the 
sale  of  automobiles  by  forcing  and  in- 
ducing dealers  handling  the  cars  of  the 
respective  manufacturers  to  use  the  fi- 
nancing facilities  of  the  companies  af- 
filiated with  the  manufacturers  at  t>oth 
the  wholesale  and  retail  levels.  It  was 
charged  that  because  of  the  high  unit 
price  of  cars  and  the  requir^nent  that 
all  cars  be  paid  for  in  cash  before  ship- 
ment, large  sums  of  money  were  regu- 
larly and  continuously  required  to  fi- 
nance purchases  by  dealers  at  wholesale, 
as  well  as  to  permit  retail  purchasers  to 
buy  cars  on  a  time-sales  basis.  It  was 
also  ch£U'ged  that  the  defendants  had 
excluded  cus  far  as  possible  all  finance 
companies  other  than  the  company  af- 
filiated with  the  manufacturer  from  the 
business  of  financing  cars  at  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  and  that  each  manufac- 
turer had  given  various  special  services. 
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facilities  and  preferences  to  its  aflaiiate 
and  had  coerced  its  dealers  to  use  the 
services  of  the  afiftliate. 

Some  of  the  means  alleged  in  those  in- 
dictments to  have  been  used  to  compel 
dealers  to  use  the  financing  facilities  of 
the  manufacturers'  afiQliates  were  the 
cancellation  of  dealers'  franchises  and 
threats  to  cancel  such  franchises;  the 
making  of  these  contracts  for  a  period  of 
1  year  only,  subject  to  cancellation  on 
short  notice;  conditioning  the  making 
Of  such  contracts  on  the  dealer's  prom- 
ise to  use  the  facilities  of  the  manufac- 
turer's affiliate;  discriminating  against 
noncooperative  dealers  by  shipping  cars 
which  were  not  ordered  during  periods 
of  overproduction  and  refusing  to  ship 
cars  during  periods  of  short  supply; 
shipping  cars  of  different  types  from 
those  ordered;  and  shipping  an  excessive 
quantity  of  parts  and  accessories  to  non- 
cooperative  dealers.  As  a  result,  it  was 
charged  in  the  indictment  that  dealers 
were  deprived  of  a  free  choice  of  finance 
companies  even  though  under  their  con- 
tracts with  the  manufacturer  they  were 
not  agents  of  the  manufacturer  but  were 

("  Independent  contractors. 

"^  Mr.  President,  these  indictments  were 

returned  on  May  27.  1938.  and  on  No- 
vember 15,  1938.  Ford  and  Chrysler 
agreed  to  consent  Jud;4mcnts  and  the 
indictments  against  them  were  dis- 
missed. Civil  suits  against  the.^e  two 
manufacturers  were  substituted  for  the 
criminal  proceedings.  Under  these  con- 
sent decrees,  all  forms  of  coercion  for- 
merly imposed  by  the  two  companies, 
Ford  and  Chrysler,  against  their  dealers 
were  enjoined.  These  decrees  also  pro- 
vided that  first,  if  the  still-pending  crim- 
inal proceedings  against  GM  did  not  ter- 
minate in  a  conviction,  the  injunctive 
features  of  the  consent  decrees  should  be 
suspended  until  substantially  identical 
requirements  should  be  imposed  on  GM; 
and.  second,  the  bar  against  affiliation 
of  Ford  and  Chrysler  with  a  finance 
company  should  be  suspended  unless  the 
Government  got  a  final  adjudication  di- 
vorcing General  Motors  Acceptance  Cor- 
poration— GMAC — from  General  Motors 
by  January  1,  1941. 

COMPANIES    FOUND   CUILTT   OF  CHARGES 

Mr.  President,  it  was  just  1  year  and  1 
day  later,  on  November  16.  1D39,  that 
GM  and  three  affiliated  companies  were 
found  guilty  by  the  jury  in  the  criminal 
case.  Fines  of  $5,000,  the  maximum  at 
that  time,  were  levied  against  each  of  the 
four  defendants  in  the  GM  case.  When 
the  conviction  was  upheld  on  appeal  late 
in  1941.  the  injunctive  features  of  the 
Ford  and  Chrysler  consent  decrees  be- 
came final. 

Civn,    CASK    DISMISSED    WrTHOUT    REQUIKING    CM 
TO    DIVORCE    CMAC 

The  Government  then  filed  a  civil  suit 
against  GM,  on  October  4,  1949,  seeking 
to  divorce  GMAC  from  GM.  During  the 
pendency  of  this  civil  case,  extensions  of 
the  bar  against  reafliliation  with  finance 
companies  which  was  in  force  against 
Ford  and  Chrysler  were  soupht  and  given 
by  the  court,  up  to  and  including  Janu- 
ary 1,  1946.  Chrysler  attempted  to  have 
the  extensions  barred  in  1941  and  1942, 
but  failed.  In  1946,  Ford  succeeded  In 
having  the  bar  against  affiliation  with  a 


finsince  company  suspended.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  which  finally  resolved  the 
matter,  held  that  the  crucial  fact,  as  of 
that  time,  was  not  the  degree  of  actual 
disadvantage  then  being  placed  on  Ford, 
but  the  persistence  of  an  inequality  of 
treatment  against  which  Ford  had  se- 
cured the  Government's  protection  in  the 
1938  consent  judgment. 

After  the  Ford  litigation  was  con- 
cluded, the  Chrysler  decree  was  modified 
to  conform  with  the  suspension  secured 
by  Ford,  in  order  that  Chrysler  would  not 
be  required  to  operate  at  a  competitive 

disadvantage  with  Ford  or  GM. 

On  July  28,  1952,  a  final  judtiment  by 
consent  was  entered  in  the  GM  civil  suit 
without  obtaining  divestiture  of  GMAC 
from  GM.  It  conformed  substantially 
with  the  modified  judgments  then  in 
force  afjaiixst  Ford  and  Chrysler. 

During  the  1955  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
the  testimony  contained  references  to  the 
reasons  why  the  Department  di.smissed 
the  case  against  GM  without  divorce- 
ment. In  substance,  such  reasons  all 
went  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  in  1952 
facts  and  actions  carried  on  in  1938.  In 
other  words,  it  was  not  possible  to  prove 
a  conspiracy  and  certain  types  of  coer- 
cive action  14  years  after  the  charpes 
contained  in  the  original  Indictment 
were  made. 

CM    J^TTENOTUENED    COMPrTITIVtLT    BY    OMAC 

GMAC  was  organized  In  1919  as  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  GM,  in  order 
to  provide  needed  automobile  financing 
and  broaden  the  market  for  the  sale  of 
GM  cars.  GMAC  Is  today  the  only  auto- 
mobile financing  company  owned  by  an 
automobile  manufacturing  company  and 
has  truly  exercised  its  function  of  placing 
its  parent  corporation  in  a  stronger  eco- 
nomic and  competitive  position. 

In  1955.  I  presided  over  hearings 
which  culminated  in  Senate  Report  No. 
1879  entitled  "Bi.gness  and  Concentra- 
tion of  Economic  Power — A  Ca.se  Study 
of  General  Motors  Corp."  Throughout 
the  hearings  it  was  often  emphasized 
that  GM  has  used  its  financing  affiliate 
GMAC  as  a  device  to  aid  its  sales  of  cars. 
During  the  hearings  it  was  shown  that 
the  dependent  position  of  the  GM  deal- 
ers upon  the  factory  was  .sufficient  to  ob- 
tain the  financing  business  from  these 
dealers.  A  mere  gentle  reminder  by 
sales  representatives  that  GMAC  is  a 
member  of  the  GM  family  was  usually 
sufficient  inducement  to  the  dealer  to 
let  all  of  his  financing  business  go  to 
GMAC.  The  great  vice  of  this  situa- 
tion rises  from  the  fact  that  tremendous 
economic  power  is  retained  by  a  company 
which  produces  50  percent  of  the  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  which  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturing company  in  the  world.  The 
power  which  comes  with  such  size  is 
what  guarantees  the  lions'  share  of  the 
financing  business  for  GMAC  as  GM's 
financing  affiliate. 

GMAC    DOMINATES    AUTOMOBILE    riNANClNG 
BUSINESS 

GMAC  is  by  far  the  largest  automobile 
finance  company  in  the  automobile  time 
finance  sales  business  and  is  as  large  as 
375  of  its  competitors  combined.    Dur- 


ing the  1955  hearings  It  was  reported 
that  GMAC's  total  overall  market  posi- 
tion, including  both  the  General  Motors 
product  and  the  product  of  all  other 
automobile  companies,  amounted  to 
more  than  34  percent  of  all  of  the  auto- 
mobile time  financing  business  done  by 
finance  companies,  as  distinguished  from 
the  automobile  finance  business  done  by 
banks,  credit  unions,  and  so  forth. 
Thus,  it  had  more  than  34  percent  of 
the  entire  business  done  by  all  automo- 
bile finance  companies,  whose  total  busi- 
ness equaled  about  53  percent  of  the 
total  automobile  finance  market.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  information  brought 
to  my  attention,  GMAC's  percentage  of 
all  passenger  car  nnd  commercial  vehicle 
installment  credit  extended  by  U.S.  sales 
finance  companies  has  been  steadily  In- 
creasing from  1948  to  1956.  According 
to  this  source,  each  of  the  five  largest 
independent  ."^ales  finance  companies, 
plus  all  other  US.  finance  companies 
combined,  show  a  decline  in  their  re- 
spective share  of  the  market — but  OMAC 
increased  its  share  from  19  percent  in 
1948  to  40.3  percent  in  1958.  The  in- 
crease in  OMAC  domination  of  the  In- 
dustry was  especially  pronounced  during 
1953  and  1954,  when  its  percentage  of  the 
business  done  by  all  sales  finance  com- 
panies rose  from  28.4  percent  to  38.2  per- 
cent. This  was  an  increase  or  34.5 
percent. 

Since  GMAC  does  business  exclusively 
with  GM  dealers,  the  change  In  GMAC's 
Industry  position  has  been  Influenced  by 
the  relative  change  in  GM's  position  in 
the  automobile  industry.  Recent  data 
indicates  that  during  the  period  1953 
through  1956  GMAC  Increased  its  pro- 
poition  of  the  market  by  41.7  percent, 
while  GM  increa.sed  Its  share  of  the  mar- 
ket by  only  21.7  percent. 

GMAC      PROFITS    SOAR 

GMAC's  continuous  growth  has  also 
earned  along  a  phenomenal  rate  of  profit 
to  GM.  During  the  period  1950-57 
GMAC  has  averaged  18  7  percent  net 
profit,  after  taxes,  on  stockholders'  aver- 
age investment.  The  following  is  but  a 
sample  of  this  growth:  In  1925.  the  in- 
come of  GMAC  was  $2,356,000;  by  1937, 
it  had  increa«^ed  to  $14,592,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1954  annual  report  of  OMAC 
the  company  had  total  current  assets  of 
$2.017.256  371.  and  total  assets.  Includ- 
ing investment  in  Motors  Insurance 
Corporation  at  book  value,  of  $2,651.- 
691.802.  In  1954.  gross  income  of  $215.- 
232.197.  and  net  of  $33,833,771  was 
rci>orted.  In  1957  GMAC  reported  a  net 
income  after  taxes  of  $46,037,136. 

FINANCING   OPERATION    BOLSTERS    CM'S    POSITIOK 
IN       RELATED       MARKETS 

During  the  course  of  the  1955  Gen- 
eral Motors  hearings,  the  .subcommittee 
also  considered  the  way  in  which  General 
Motors  used  its  finance  affiliate  to  im- 
prove its  position  In  other  market  areas, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  buses,  diesel 
engines  and  earth  moving  machinery — 
Euclid.  Such  equipment  is  financed  by 
GM  through  Yellow  Motors  Acceptance 
Corporation — YMAC — its  wholly  owned 
subsidiary.  Bus  producers  have  Insisted 
that  financing  is  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  General  Motors.  ACF-Brlll's 
president,  for  example,  noted  that  his 
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buses  were  priced  competitively  but  be- 
cause he  could  not  offer  financing  for  so 
long  a  period,  he  lost  many  sales.  The 
president  of  the  Southern  Coach  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  offered  similar  evidence 
during  the  hearings.  His  new  firm  was 
specifically  told  it  could  have  sales  if  It 
provided  financing.  His  firm  now  makes 
no  attempt  to  get  customers  unless  such 
customers  finance  purchases  locally.  A 
representative  of  another  bus  firm,  the 
Flxlble  Co.,  stated  that  his  firm  had 
utilized  OMAC  to  finance  its  sales.  He 
reported  an  instance  of  GMAC  refus- 
ing to  handle  his  financing  of  a  bus  sale 
and  GM  thereupKjn  received  the  same 
order  which  it  financed  on  longer  terms 
through  Yellow  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 
Flxible  now  relies  on  customer  financing 
by  local  banlcs. 

Following  these  hearings,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  July  6.  1956.  filed  an 
antitrust  suit  against  General  Motors, 
charging  monopolization  of  the  manu- 
facture of  buses  by  means  of,  among 
other  things,  financing  the  .sale  of  buses 
through  GMAC  on  terms  which  General 
Motors  competitors  with  more  limited 
resources  could  not  meet.  In  its  prayer 
for  relief,  the  Government  requested 
that  Oeneral  Motors  be  required  to  offer 
to  finance  the  sale.i  of  buses  manu- 
factured by  any  other  company  upon 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  it 
finances  Its  own  bu.»es.  A  motion  for 
sununary  jud'/ment  by  the  defendant* 
has  been  filed  and  argued  before  the 
Federal  District  Court  in  Detroit,  and  a 
decision  on  this  motion  is  now  pending. 

During  the  1955  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee undertook  a  study  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Euclid  Road  Machinery  Co. 
by  Oeneral  Motors.  Sales  of  road  ma- 
chinery equipment  were  being  financed 
through  OMAC.  The  report  suggested 
that  the  previous  history  of  General 
Motors  supported  the  belief  that  the 
company  would  soon  acquire  a  domi- 
nant position  in  the  earth  moving  equip- 
ment field,  and  that  the  great  financial 
strength  of  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration would  be  instrumental  in 
achieving  this  goal.  Since  the  date  of 
these  hearings,  both  competitive  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  who  have  asked  to 
remain  anonymous  for  fear  of  retalia- 
tion, have  furnished  information  to  this 
subcommittee  that  Euclid  has  been  ac- 
quiring business  by  means  of  its  ability 
to  offer  extravagant  finance  terms  which 
none  of  its  competitors  could  meet. 


PROHIBITION  OP  AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURERS  FROM  ENGAG- 
ING IN  FINANCING  AND  INSUR- 
ING THER  PRODUCTS 


BILI.     WOULD     HELP     PRESERVE    COMPETITION    IN 
AUTOMOBILE    ITNANCING    BUSINESS 

The  Congress  must  act  now  if  It  hopes 
to  combat  the  growing  concentration  of 
economic  power.  This  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  facing  the  Nation.  The 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would  dis- 
solve the  unholy  alliance  between  manu- 
facturing and  financing  in  the  automo- 
bile industry— the  most  highly  concen- 
trated of  our  basic  industries.  The  bill 
is  not  a  panacea,  but  It  is  a  step  which 
is  manifestly  necessary  if  free  competi- 
tion in  the  automobile  financing  indus- 
try is  to  be  preserved.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  present  antitrust 
laws  are  wholly  Inadequate  to  meet  this 
situation.  Only  afflrmative  and  prompt 
action  of  the  Congress  will  suffice. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Hennings],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  sup- 
plement the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by 
prohibiting  automobile  manufacturers 
from  engaging  in  the  business  of  insur- 
ing and  financing  automobiles  pur- 
chased by  consumers. 

This  prohibition  follows  a  finding  in 
the  bill  that  automobile  manufacturers 
by  engaging  in  these  businesses  restrain 
trade  in  automobiles  and  promote  mo- 
nopolization of  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, sale,  financing,  and  insuring  of 
automobiles. 

The  question  might  very  well  be  asked, 
"Why  is  this  extraordinary  measure 
necessary?"  A  basis  for  the  findings  in 
this  bill  and  the  prohibition  of  the  bill 
may  be  found  in.  the  reports  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  held  in  1955  under  the 
direction  of  Senator  O'Mahoniy,  and  in 
1958  under  my  direction.  Concentration 
in  the  automobile  industry  has  reached 
an  all-time  high.  Oeneral  Motors.  Ford, 
and  Chrysler  during  1958  sold  more  than 
94  percent  of  all  of  the  new  cars  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

By  the  recent  announcement  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Its  intention  of  re- 
entering the  business  of  financing  new 
car  sales  to  the  consumer,  the  problem 
has  been  increased  in  magnitude.  Al- 
though unconfirmed,  I  have  also  heard 
rumors  to  the  elTect  that  Chrysler  is  like- 
wise contemplating  reentering  this  field. 
A  most  unusual  situation  has  developed 
in  the  business  of  financing  and  insuring 
new-car  sales  by  virtue  of  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  1938 
the  Department  of  Justice  obtained  in- 
dictments against  Oeneral  Motors,  Ford, 
and  Chrysler,  charging  each  with  a  con- 
spiracy to  restrain  trade  in  automobiles 
by  coercing  their  dealers  to  finance  car 
sales  through  finance  firms  owned  by 
each.  Civil  actions  were  filed  against  the 
same  defendants.  By  the  entry  of  con- 
sent decrees  in  the  civil  actions  against 
Ford  and  Chrysler,  the  criminal  cases 
against  these  two  defendants  were  nol 
prossed.  The  consent  decrees  entered 
into  between  these  defendants  and  the 
Government  in  the  civil  cases  were  con- 
tingent upon  like  relief  being  secured 
against  Oeneral  Motors  Corp. 

General  Motors  Corp.  resisted  the 
criminal  indictment  and  was  ultimately, 
in  1941,  adjudged  guilty.  However,  the 
civil  case  against  Oeneral  Motors,  which 
was  likewise  resisted,  was  ultimately  dis- 
missed as  the  result  of  the  failure  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  prosecute  Its 
case.  I  understand  that  the  explanation 
offered  by  the  Department  for  its  failure 
to  press  its  case  against  General  Motors 
in  this  respect  was  that  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Second  World  War  had 
Intervened  and  because  its  evidence  had 
become  remote  and  some  of  the  witnesses 
had  become  unavailable.  When  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  civil  case  against 
Oeneral  Motors  was  dismissed,  the  con- 


sent orders  against  both  Ford  and 
Chrysler  were  modified.  By  this  peculiar 
set  of  circumstances  it  can  be  seen  that 
General  Motors,  which  dominated  the 
manufacture  of  new  cars,  was  left  as  the 
only  manufacturer  engaged  in  new -car 
financing  and  insuring.  As  a  result  of 
this  position,  its  share  of  the  new-car 
financing  and  insuring  rose  to  an  all- 
time  high.  I  am  not  surprised,  therefore, 
that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  indicated 
its  interest  in  returning  to  this  lucrative 
undertaking. 

The  bill  which  I  send  to  the  desk  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try by  absolutely  preventing  further 
abuse  of  this  power  in  the  automobile 
financing  and  insr-ing  field.  Obviously, 
the  bill  would  prevent  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  from  engaging  in  the  financing  and 
insuring  of  automobiles  as  it  has  an- 
nounced it  intends  to  do,  and  the  bill 
would  prevent  Oeneral  Motors  Corp. 
from  continuing  in  these  lines  of  busi- 
ness after  January  1,  1961. 

I  do  not  offer  this  bill  as  an  overall 
curative  for  the  extremely  serious  non- 
competitive situation  that  has  developed 
among  the  automobile  manufacturers. 
I  offer  it,  however,  as  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  curtailing  the  abuse  of  the  power 
that  has  resulted  from  the  great  concen- 
tration among  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers. I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  will 
in  any  way  affect  the  ability  of  any  deal- 
er in  obtaining  adequate  financing  or  in- 
suring for  any  car  that  he  might  seU  to 
the  consuming  public.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  results  of  my  bill  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  untold  numbers  of  small  auto- 
mobile finance  companies  as  well  as  in- 
surance companies.  This  bill  would  not 
prevent  automobile  manufacturers  from 
extending  credit  to  their  dealers. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  for  the  manufacturer  to 
have  written  requirements  in  the  deal- 
ers' franchises  in  order  to  obtain  for  it- 
self the  new  car  financing  and  irvsuring 
business  of  its  dealers.  Being  captive 
dealers,  it  is  no  more  than  logical  to  ex- 
pect such  business  to  be  given  to  the 
manufacturers. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion are  powerless  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem under  existing  law.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  introduce  this  bill  so  that 
Congress  can  take  the  necessary  step  in 
order  to  retard  the  further  trend  toward 
monopoly  control  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. I  concede  that  my  bill  is  an  ex- 
traordinary step,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
if  we  are  to  preserve  our  free,  competi- 
tive enterprise  system,  such  measures  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Care  will  be  taken 
that  investors  will  not  suffer  soiy  tax 
burden  resulting  from  this  spinoff. 

In  order  that  other  Senators  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  cosponsors  to 
my  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  3  calendar 
days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as 
has  been  stated  by  the  distingrulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MAHONrr] 
we  have  both  prepared  bills  to  deal  with 
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automobile  financing  and  the  fact  that  at 
least  one  automobile  company  is  in  the 
financing  or  banking  business. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  HenningsI  would  not  only  deal  with 
automobile  manufacturers  who  are  en- 
gaged in  banicing  or  financing,  but  also 
with  automobile  manufacturers  in  the 
insurance  business. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  (S.  839)  to  supplement  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  by  prohibiting  automo- 
bile manufacturers  from  engaging  in  the 
businesses  of  financing  and  insurin'4  au- 
tomobiles purcha.sed  by  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kefauver  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hen- 
ningsI, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


VOLUNTARY     PENSION     PLANS     BY 
SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  incorporates  intact  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  10.  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Januai-y  7  by  Repre- 
sentative Keogh,  and  H.R.  9,  introduced 
on  that  same  day  by  Representative 
SnaPsoN  of  Pennsylvania.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  the  so-called  Jenkins-Keogh 
bill,  which  passed  the  House  last  year. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  tax  measure  and 
that  the  House  will  have  to  take  action 
first.  I  understand  that  we  may  expect 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  House 
itself  on  this  measure.  I  introduce  it  in 
this  body  in  order  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  serving  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
since  I  feel  that  this  legislation  corrects 
a  grave  injustice  in  our  tax  laws. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  by  self-employed  Individuals.  It 
seeks  to  provide,  in  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  retirement  income,  equality 
of  tax  treatment  between  the  self-em- 
ployed and  employees.  It  would  extend 
to  the  self-employed,  who  wish  to  make 
financial  provision  for  retirement,  a  tax 
treatment  no  less  favorable  than  that 
enjoyed  by  individuals  employed  by  oth- 
ers. At  present,  an  employee  working 
for  a  company  with  an  approved  pension 
plan  pays  no  current  income  tax  on  his 
company's  contribution  to  his  own  retire- 
ment. The  company,  of  course,  deducts 
these  pension  costs  as  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness.expense  before  calculating  Its  own 
inc^ae  taxes.  Employees  thus  accumu- 
late retirement  benefits  out  of  pretax 
dollars.  A  self-employed  person,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  make  such  retirement 
provisions  only  out  of  after- tax  dollars. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  establishes  a 
very  unjust  discrimination.  Let  us  take 
the  doctors  as  an  example.  Most  of  them 
are  in  fairly  high  income  tax  brackets 


during  the  15  or  20  years  of  their  maxi- 
mum earning  capacity.  It  is  during  these 
years  that  they  should  provide  for  their 
own  old  age  security.  Yet  it  is  during 
these  same  years  that  their  personal  in- 
come tax  rates  are  at  a  joeak.  Tliis,  of 
course,  operates  against  their  ability  to 
provide  for  .security  in  their  later  years. 

It  is  no  secret  that  one  of  the  bip  in- 
ducements which  corporations  hold  out 
to  youns  men  who  have  been  trained  as 
cnGinecrs,  accountants,  scientists,  even 
lawyers  and  in  some  cases,  doctors,  is 
ths  benefit  of  a  vci-y  pcnrrous  pcn.sion 
plan.  Now  I  h:ive  nothin,'  as^ainst  the 
large  corporations.  I  cannot  blame  them 
for  recruiting  the  brinht  younK  brains 
of  America,  but  I  do  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  this  country  that  a 
certain  number  of  these  bright  youn'.; 
men  and  women  strike  out  for  them- 
selves. I  do  not  want  to  seo  a'l  of  them 
hitch  their  destiny  and  their  future  to 
the  lar<-je  corporations  with  elaborate 
pensions  plans. 

Legislation  similar  to  this  has  been 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
and  in  New  Z?aland.  Ihe  proposal 
which  was  enacted  by  the  British  Par- 
liament is  broader  in  .scope  than  the 
bill  which  I  introduce  today.  My  bill 
appUcs  only  to  the  self-employed.  The 
British  bill  took  in  the  pensionlcss 
employed. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  who 
feel  that,  if  we  are  to  enact  any  legisla- 
tion in  this  field,  it  .should  include  every- 
one and  not  be  restricted  to  just  the 
self-employed.  Such  a  proposal,  in  the 
fiist  place,  could  be  extremely  costly  to 
the  Treasury.  This,  of  course,  would  de- 
pend upon  how  many  persons  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  tax-forgiving  features  of 
the  bill.  In  the  second  place,  let  me 
point  out  that  most  pension  plans  are  the 
result  of  collective  bargaining.  The  pen- 
sionlcss employee  today  has  the  Oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  pension  plan  benefits  by 
negotiating  with  his  employer  just  as  he 
has  the  opportunity  to  obtain  higher 
wages,  better  working  conditions,  sick 
leave,  paid  holidays,  and  so  forth. 

It  may  be  that,  at  some  future  date, 
when  the  fiscal  condition  of  our  country 
is  somewhat  less  precarious  than  at  pres- 
ent, we  might  want  to  extend  the  cover- 
age of  this  measure  to  the  pensionless 
employed.  However,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  do  so  at  this  time. 
The  real  injustice  is  done  to  the  self- 
employed. 

The  bill  provides  for  tax  deductions 
of  amounts  paid  as  retirement  deposits 
with  a  maximum  limit  of  $2,500  per  year 
or  10  percent  of  the  year's  net  earnings 
of  the  self-employed  individual,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser  amount.  No  deduc- 
tions would  be  allowed  an  individual  for 
any  taxable  year  after  he  attains  age  70. 
A  lifetime  limit  on  contributions  to  a 
retirement  plan  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  20  times  the  maximum 
annual  deduction  allowable  if  the  $2,500 
annual  limit  were  the  only  limit. 

There  are  about  10  million  self-em- 
ployed people  in  this  country.  Nearly 
8  million  are  sole  proprietors  or  prac- 
titioners in  some  profession.  The  rest 
are  engaged  in  partnership  endeavors. 
Over  3  million  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  or  fishing.     Over  4  mil- 


lion are  small  businessmen  and  the  bal- 
ance come  from  the  professions,  doctors. 
scientists,  accountants,  auditors,  en- 
gineers, and  so  forth.  These  people  all 
earn  their  way  and  contribute  to  a  bet- 
ter future  for  our  country  by  using 
their  talents,  skills,  and  brains  as  in- 
dividuals and  on  their  own.  They  con- 
stitute the  very  sinews  of  our  free  so- 
ciety. Yet  our  tax  structuie  is  such 
that  we  di.scourasie  these  men  and  wom- 
en on  whom  our  national  destiny  rests 
.so  heavily.  We  actually  encourage 
them  to  submerse  tlicir  own  individual 
efforts  into  s^me  Kiant  corporate  effort 
for  the  sake  of  llieir  own  well-being 
after  their  productive  years  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  corrects 
this  inequity  and  I  think  that  it  is  hiRh 
time  that  the  Congress  took  action  m 
this  field.  As  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  pass  a  mea."^ure  similar  to  this 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  I  trust  that 
when  this  is  done,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  will  hold  hearings  and 
take  favorable  action  on  this  proposal. 
You  will  recall  that  it  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  a  tax  bill  last  year  but 
was  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order.  I 
think  that  this  subject  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  hearings  by  the 
Finance  Committee  and  of  sufficient 
merit  to  be  favorably  reported  by  that 
great  committee. 

I  introduce  the  bill.  Mr.  President,  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

bill  Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  841)  to  encourage  the  es- 
tabli-shment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Morton,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


LONG-TERM  CONTRACTS  FOR  DIS- 
POSAL OF  SURPLUS  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Neuberger).  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  buy  substantial  quantities  of 
surplus  American  farm  commodities  for 
Investment  in  public  works  projects,  a 
measure  that  can  best  be  described  as  a 
food  for  peace  bill.  A  similar  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative PoAGE.  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Food  shortages  are  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  to  economic  progress  in  many 
parts  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  South  America. 
People  cannot  be  spared  for  work  on 
roads,  bridges,  water  systems,  public 
schools,  and  other  basic  improvements, 
because  they  are  needed  in  farming  In 
order  to  provide  barely  enough  to  eat 
to  survive  from  year  to  year. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  lend  surplus  food  com- 
modities to  these  countries  on  an  Invest- 
ment basis.  These  loans  would  be  re- 
payable with  Interest  over  a  period  of  up 
to  40  years,  either  In  dollars  or  In  goods 
or  services  needed  by  our  own  economy. 


The  major  share  of  the  cost  of  the  cap- 
ital Improvements  that  are  most  urgent- 
ly needed  is  for  labor.  And  the  major 
share  of  the  labor  cost  In  these  economies 
can  be  paid  in  food.  According  to  United 
Nations  economists.  60  percent  and  more 
of  the  cost  of  many  primary  economic 
development  projects  can  be  paid  for  in 
the  form  of  food. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  United  States 
can  enter  into  10-year  contracts  to  sup- 
ply guaranteed  annual  amounts  of 
wheat,  rice,  dried  nonfat  milk,  and  other 
surplus  foods,  so  as  to  permit  construc- 
tion of  more  extensive  and  better 
planned  projects  than  are  possible 
through  sporadic  and  uncertain  supplies 
such  as  are  permitted  imder  present  laws. 

Completion  of  capital  improvements 
of  this  kind  will  raise  the  productive 
power  of  these  countries  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  pay  off  the  loans  of  food 
in  dollars  or  goods  and  services  which 
we  need  over  a  long-term  period. 

Moreover,  by  increasing  the  produc- 
tivity and  purchasing  power  of  these  un- 
derdeveloped economies,  permanent 
markets  may  be  developed  for  many 
kinds  of  manufactured  products  as  well 
as  farm  commodities  from  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  842)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  long- 
term  contracts  for  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Neuberger), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 
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ASSISTANCE    TO    STATES    FOR    ES- 
TABLISHMENT OP  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR    TREATING    AND    REHABILI- 
TATING JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce  for   appropriate   reference   on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior    Senator    from    Missouri     [Mr. 
Hennings],  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Carroll],  and  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Lang  eh  1,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
assistance    to    and    cooperation    with 
States  for  the  establishment  of  Institu- 
tions of  a   minimum-security  type  for 
treating  and  rehabilitating  Juvenile  de- 
linquents. 

This   measure,   if  enacted   Into   law 
would,  in  effect,  aid  States  to  aid  them- 
selves in  coping  with  their  delinquency 
problems.    This  would  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways:  First,  by  broadening  the 
Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  so  that  surplus  Fed- 
eral   property.    Including    military    In- 
stallations, could  be  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delinquents  as  well  as 
for  health,  educational,  and  civil  defense 
purposes;    and,    second,    by    providing 
funds  In  the  form  of  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  establish, 
maintain,  or  operate  institutions  of  a 
minimum-security  type  for  the  treatment 
and    rehabilitation    of   Juvenile    delin- 
quents. 


The  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  noted  and  been  concerned 
with  the  lack  of  treatment  facilities  for 
certain  types  of  delinquents.  Often  a 
Judge  is  faced  with  the  choice  of  sending 
a  youngster  to  a  State  training  school 
or  releasing  him  on  probation.  Very  of- 
ten neither  is  a  wise  choice,  particularly 
for  young  first  offenders. 

Although  there  are  many  well-oper- 
ated  training   schools   in    the   country, 
testimony    developed    at    subcommittee 
hearings  Indicates  that  there  are  still 
many  that  resort  to  brutal  disciplinary 
practices.      Also,    in    many    instances, 
these  schools  are  overcrowded  and  un- 
derstaffed, a  situation  which  in  itself 
precludes  an  effective  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram.   One  purpose  in  sending  our  boys 
and  girls  to  a  training  school  is  for  treat- 
ment   so    that    they    may    return    to 
society  with  the  hope  of  becoming  pro- 
ductive,  useful  members  of   the   com- 
munity.    Very   often   just   the   reverse 
happens — many    youngsters   learn   new 
criminal  skills  rather  than  the  arts  of 
constructive  citizenship  in  the  correc- 
tional schools  where  we  place  them.    The 
rigidity  of  the  program,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate  personnel,   and   the   inability   to 
treat  the  individual  in  the  State  training 
school  make  effective  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  youngster 
Is  released  on  probation  to  the  custody 
of  his  parents,  he  is  returned  to  the  en- 
vironment that  may  have  caused  his 
delinquency  in  the  first  place.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  cases  where  it  Is 
desirable  that  a  child  be  returned  to  his 
parents,  and.  regardless  of  the  number 
and  type  of  institutions  available,  this 
would  be  the  proper  treatment  in  these 
cases.  For  others,  however,  more  con- 
stant supervision  than  can  be  provided 
by  probation  is  necessary,  particularly 
where  the  home  situation,  as  so  often  is 
the  case,  Is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
the  young  person  involved. 

For  these  reasons,  we  feel  that  the  bill 
introduced  here  is  necessary  to  help  close 
the  gap  in  our  treatment  programs  for 
delinquent  young  people  and  to  provide  a 
more    flexible    plan    for    dealing    with 
youngsters  who  do  not  need  the  maxi- 
mum security  of  the  typical  State  train- 
ing school,  yet  are  not  in  a  position  to 
profit  from  probation.     The  programs 
envisioned  in  this  legislation  could  take 
several  forms.     The  one,  however,  for 
which  we  have  the  most  hope  Is  the 
forestry  camp  type  of  Institution.    Sev- 
eral   States,    notably    California    which 
pioneered   the  movement,  already  suc- 
cessfully operate  such  camps,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  If  this  movement  could  be  ex- 
tended to  all  areas  of  the  country  It  would 
prove  of  great  benefit.    The  beauty  of  the 
forestry  camp  type  of  program  is  that  it 
can  more  successfully  rehabilitate  cer- 
tain of  our  delinquents  and  that  it  can 
accomplish  this  much  cheaper  than  the 
conventional  type  of  Juvenile  institution. 
These  camps  provide  healthly  and  useful 
outdoor  work  for  boys,  and  the  treat- 
ment and  education  administered  In  this 
setting  appear  to  be  much  more  effective 
for  some  youngsters.   The  performing  of 
physical  labor  and  the  learning  of  man- 


ual skills  In  themselves  are  often  a  tonic 
to  many  jaded  youths  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  doing  meaningful 
and  constructive  work.  In  the  treatment 
of  delinquents  more  is  involved,  of  course, 
than  the  mere  physical  setting.  Any 
treatment  program  must  provide  for  edu- 
cation and  must  have  a  competent,  un- 
derstanding, and  intelligent  staff.  The 
measure  which  is  being  introduced  makes 
provision  for  staff  and  other  comple- 
mentary features  by  the  appropriation  of 
money  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  the  purpose  of 
makmg  grants  to  the  States  to  help  es- 
tablish, maintain,  and  operate  these  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  other  types  of  programs 
that  are  badly  needed  and  sadly  lacking 
in  our  overall  treatment  of  delinquents. 
Many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  re- 
turning youngsters  to  society  after  they 
have  been   in   correctional  institutions. 
A    "halfway    house'    type    of    program 
has  been  suggested  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  is  our  understanding  that  such  "half- 
way houses"  are  common  in  Europe.    In 
such  a  setting,  a  small  group  of  young- 
sters live  together  imder  adequate  super- 
vision in  a  homelike  atmosphere.    Gen- 
erally, they  are  free  to  work  or  go  to 
school  or  otherwise  participate  in  the 
life  of  the  community.     Granted  com- 
petent supervision  and  community  co- 
operation, such  centers  could  do  much 
to  put  yoimg  persons  on  the  road  to 
self-sufficiency  and  constructive  family 
living. 

These  are  only  two  types  of  programs 
that  might  be  initiated  under  this  bill. 
There  are  other  needs  which  may  vary 
from  community  to  community  and 
from  State  to  State.  This  legislation  is 
flexible  enough  to  allow  for  whatever 
type  of  program  that  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  particular  needs. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  into 
the  matter  of  the  seriousness  of  the  de- 
linquency problem  in  the  Nation— the 
facts  and  figures  on  this  matter  are  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  urgency  of  the 
need.  We  here  are  not  going  to  solve 
this  problem  completely  by  legislation; 
we  can,  however,  help  those  whose  re- 
sponsibility the  delinquents  really  are, 
that  is,  the  citizens  of  the  ccHnmunities 
where  they  reside,  to  help  their  own  de- 
linquents by  inaugurating  an  imagina- 
tive, constructive,  and  yet  realistic  pro- 
gram for  the  treatment  of  young  people 
who  are  in  trouble.  Let  us  give  a  posi- 
tive answer  rather  than  merely  join  with 
those  who  deplore  the  continuing  rise  in 
delinquency  and  resort  to  useless  hand- 
wringing  as  if  that  would  by  some  magic 
effect  a  cure.  I  submit  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  be  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  constructive  action. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  bUl  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriatebr  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  850)  to  provide  for  as- 
sistance to  and  cooperation  with  States, 
or  political  subdivisions  or  instrumen- 
talities thereof,  for  the  establishunent  of 
institutions  of  a  minimum  secvulty  type 
for  treating  and  rehabilitating  Juvenile 
delinquents.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Kefauver 
(for  liimself ,  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Careoll. 
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and  Mr.  Langer),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Jia''l''KC''i'  OP  WITHDRAWALS  OR  RES- 
ERVATIONS OP  PUBLIC  LANDS  ON 
CERTAIN  WATER  RIGHTS 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  during  the  sessions  of  the  previous 
Congress,  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
straighten  out  the  tangle  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  department  with 
respect  to  western  water  rights.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  last  session,  in  May  1958, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  substitute  bill,  different  in  many 
resF>ects  from  the  measure  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  but  not  .sat- 
isfactory to  many  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  water  rights  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  local  communities  in  their  States 
are  of  such  great  importance  that  they 
should  not  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

During  the  conferences  held  last  week 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  a  group  of  Senators  dis- 
cussed this  measure  with  the  directors 
of  the  reclamation  association. 

Finally,  as  had  been  suggested,  three 
of  us  formed  a  subcommittee  to  woi'k 
upon  the  draft  of  a  bill.  It  was  felt  de- 
sirable that  we  should  hold  early  hear- 
ings to  determine  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  obtain  legislation  which  would  be 
agreeable  both  to  Congress  and  to  the 
executive  departments.  An  earnest  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  bring  this  about.  When  Sec- 
retary Seaton  presented  his  substitute 
measure,  he  spoke  for  the  other  inter- 
ested executive  departments. 

Now,  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee, 
consisting  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AllottI,  and  myself,  and  al.so  on 
behalf  of  certain  other  Senators,  I  in- 
troduce this  measure.  I  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred,  with  the  under- 
standing, however,  that  it  lie  on  the  desk 
for  the  balance  of  the  week,  so  that  those 
Senators  who  may  desire  to  join  in  spon- 
soring it,  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  851)  to  provide  that  with- 
drawals or  reservations  of  public  lands 
shall  not  affect  certain  water  rights,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  O'Mahoney  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators  >,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'Mahoney  i  introduced,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  withdrawal  of  reservations 
of  public  lands  shall  not  affect  certain 
water  rights.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
other  Senators  as  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
Senate  bill  851.  This  bill  Is  substantially 
ill  the  same  form  as  recommended  by 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  a  letter 
of  May  13,  1958.  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs as  a  substitute  for  the  proposed 
Western  Water  Rights  Settlement  Act  of 
1957.  which  had  been  reported  favorably 
by  the  committee  on  July  17.  1956.  and 
which  was  designated  as  S.  863. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
letter,  stated  that  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Department  of  Defense,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
concurred  in  the  proposed  substitute 
lanKuaQ;e.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  substitute  language  rcpre.'^^ents  a  con- 
ciliation of  divergent  views  of  the  execu- 
tive a?;cncies  on  the  subject. 

I  would  be  lc.<s  than  frank  with  the 
Senate  unless  I  stated  that  the  sub.stitute 
languatie  fails  to  give  what  the  West 
scrks  as  full  or  adequate  protection  for 
western  water  rights  from  the  pro- 
grams of  some  Federal  agencies  which, 
on  occasion,  have  soui4ht  to  escape  com- 
pliance with  the  water  laws  of  the  West- 
ern States.  Certainly,  neither  the  sub- 
stitute language  in  the  Secretary's  letter 
nor  the  text  of  the  bill  which  was  pre- 
sented today,  adequately  meets  the  situa- 
tions that  the  West  has  found  are  the 
bases  for  justified  complaints  of  disre- 
gard by  Federal  a^^encies  of  the  water 
laws  of  the  We'^tern  States. 

However,  the  West  is  confronted  by 
the  necessity  of  presenting  to  the  Con- 
gress legislation  that  will  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  substitute  lan- 
guage, as  modified  .somewhat  in  the  bill 
introduced  earlier  today,  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  ba.sic  water  laws  of  the  West- 
ern States,  including  the  constitutional 
provisions  approved  by  the  Congress 
when  each  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

When  hearings  are  held  on  the  bill, 
full  revelations  of  the  intent,  purpose, 
and  effect  of  the  provisions  will  be  made. 
We  hope  that  further  conces.sions  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  executive  agen- 
cies. We  hope  the  hearings  will  develop 
facts  and  conditions  that  will  justify 
strengthening  the  measure  and  thus  pro- 
mote cooperative  programs  between  the 
Federal  agencies  and  the  States  to  de- 
velop the  land  and  water  resources  of 
this  vital  segment  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  my 
statement  regarding  the  water  rights 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT.  1920 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills  which  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  am 
introducing  by  request.  Both  of  these 
measures  deal  with  the  same  subject, 
namely,  the  prevention  of  the  undesir- 
able division  of  oil  and  gas  leaseholds  on 
the  public  domain.  One  of  the  bills  is 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  an  executive  communication 
dated  January  28,  1959.    The  other  is  an 


alternative  proposal  submitted  to  me  by 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  &  Gas  Asso- 
ciation through  Mr.  Robert  B.  Laughlin, 
of  Casper.  Wyo.,  its  executive  vice 
president. 

I  wish  to  Rive  notice.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  will 
consider  both  of  these  measures  and 
quite  probably  hold  public  hearings  on 
tliem  in  order  to  determine  which  Is  the 
mo.st  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  and  a.ssuring  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
public  domain. 

The  problem  with  which  these  meas- 
ures seek  to  aeal  is  a  serious  one.  For 
years,  certain  promoters  have  been  offer- 
ing; to  the  public  fractional  oil  and  gas 
leases,  usually  in  40-  or  80-acre  tracts, 
at  many,  many  times  the  charge  made 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  ac- 
tivity not  only  results  in  loss  to  the  in- 
vesting public,  but  also  has  added  greatly 
to  the  burdens  of  laws  relating  to  the 
public  domain  and  its  mineral  resources. 

This  situation  and  the  evils  resulting 
from  it  are  explained  in  some  detail  in 
the  executive  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  in  a  letter 
of  comment  on  an  earher  but  identical 
propo.sal  that  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Frank  Gallivan,  an  attorney,  of  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  of  these  communications  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
connection  with  my  introduction  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the 
communications  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills.  introduced  by  Mr. 
O'Mahoney.  by  request,  were  received, 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  as  follows : 

S  852.  A  bill  to  amend  section  30(a)  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920. 
as  amended  (30  US  C  ,  sec.  187a).  to  prevent 
the  undesirable  division  of  oil  and  ga«  lease- 
liolds;  and 

S.  853.  A  bill  to  amend  section  30(a)  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920, 
as  amended  (30  U8C  ,  sec.  187a),  to  prevent 
the  undesirable  division  of  oil  and  gas  lea«e- 
holds. 

The  communications  presented  by  Mr. 
O'Mahoney  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Inte«io«. 

Office  or  the  Secretart, 
Washington.  DC.  January  28,  1959. 
Hon.  Richard  M.   Nocon, 
President.  U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.inmgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  section 
30(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary as.  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C..  sec. 
187a),  to  prevent  the  undesirable  division  of 
oil  and  gas  leaseholds. 

We  request  that  the  proposed  legislation 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

Section  30(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  20,  1954  (68 
Stat  585;  30  U.S.C,  sec.  187a),  provides  that 
any  oil  or  gas  lease  Issued  under  the  act  may 
be  assigned  or  subleased,  with  respect  to  all 
or  any  part  of  the  acreage  Included  therein, 
to  any  person  qualified  to  own  such  a  lease. 
All  assignments  or  subleases  of  this  type  are 
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•ubject  to  final  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

In  past  years  many  persons  advertising  in 
newspapers  and   periodicals  throughout  the 
Nation  have  offered  for  sale  to  the  public 
40-acre  oil  and  gas  leases  Issued  by  the  Oov- 
ernment.     The  custonuu-y  price  for  the  sale 
of  such  a  lease  Is  $100.     In  their  advertising 
these  persons  have  implied  that  many  can 
be   lucky   enough    to   strike   It   rich,   relying 
solely  on  the  Information  offered.     In  their 
advertisements  such  psychologically  encour- 
aging items  are  employed  as  maps  which  show 
oil    BcUvltles    within    the    particular    State. 
Generally  speaking,  the  prospective  purchas- 
er cannot  distinguish  between  development 
and  wildcat  drUUng.     In  reality,  the  profit- 
able leasing  of  lands  for  oil  and  gas  cannot 
be  based  simply  on  such  Information,  but 
must,  rather,   be   the  result  of  the  use  of 
technical  skill  and   science  and   by   the   in- 
vestment  of   considerable    sums    of    capital. 
The   average   layman.    Inexperienced   In   the 
oil  Industry  and  ignorant  of  the   Ume  and 
effort   needed    In    the    selection    of    drUllng 
Bites,  can  be  easily  misled  by  advertisements 
which  report  oil  strikes. 

Because  of  these  advertisements  there  was 
an  unprecedently  heavy  filing  of  oil  and  gas 
lease   offers  for   40-acre   tracts:    these   leases 
were  taken,  we  believe,  purely  for  specula- 
tion.    This  tremendous  Influx  of  offers  Im- 
posed a  heavy  burden  on  the  various  land 
offices      On  June  17.  1952,  departmentol  reg- 
ulations  (43   CFR   192.4a(d))    were  amended 
to  provide  that  leases  for  less  than  640  acres 
would  be  Issued  only  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances.    Unfortunately,      the      amend- 
ment of  these  regulations  was  only  a  partial 
solution  to  this  problem,  since  leaseholders 
could   under   the   present   terms  of  section 
80(a)   assign  or  sublease  40-acre  tracts.     Al- 
though   the    1052   regulation    generally   pro- 
hibits   the    issuance    of    small    oil    and    gas 
leases,  advertisers  are  still  able  to  offer  for 
sale    40-acre    leases    assigned    out    of    larger 
leases.     The  volume  of  work  imp>06ed  by  the 
requests  for  approval  of  such  assignments  Is 
a  heavy  burden  on  our  various  land  offices. 
Moreover,   under    existing   condlUons   many 
people  are  the  victims  of  misleading  adver- 
tising. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  section  30(a) 
should  be  amended  to  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  under  most  circum- 
stances, from  approving  any  assignment  offer 
covering  less  than  640  acres.  We  would,  how- 
ever, recommend  that  there  be  certtain  ex- 
ceptions to  that  rule.  One  necessary  excep- 
tion would  be  where  the  entire  acreage  of 
an  existing  valid  lease  Is  less  than  840  acres. 
Other  exceptions  would  be  where  there  Is 
evidence  that  exploration  or  development 
will  actually  be  undertaken  In  the  assigned 
area.  The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  30(a)  to  accomplish  these  desirable 
results. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  the 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  A.  Seaton, 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 
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assignment  covers  the  entire  acreage  of  an 
existing  valid  lease  which  Includes  less  than 
640  acres.    (2)   the  proposed  assignee  enters 
Into  an  agreement,  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, requiring  the  assignee  within  two  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  assigiunent  to 
commence  drilling  or  to  enter  Into  a  coop>era- 
tive  or  unit  plan  of  development  or  operation 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,   and   posts   a 
surety  company  bond  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  agreement,  and.  In  the  event  of  the 
assignee's  failure  to  comply  therewith,  the 
assigned  portion  of  the  lease  shall  be  auto- 
matically terminated,  (3)   the  lands  covered 
by   the   proposed   assignment  are   within    a 
cooperative  or  unit  plan  of  development  or 
operation    approved     by    the    Secretary,    or 
within  a  proposed  cooperative  or  unit  plan 
of  development  or  operation  pending  for  ap- 
proval before  the  Secretary,  or  (4)  the  lands 
covered    by    the    proposed    assignment    are 
within  an  oil  or  gas  producing  field." 


MDraaAL  Lbasino  Act  or  PftBauAxr  25,  1920 

Amkndmknt   as   Amended    (30   U.S.C.,    sac. 
187a),   To  PKEvrrrr  the  Dndes»abijc  Di- 
vision or  On.  AND  Gas  Liaseholds 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  sub- 
section 30(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  as 
amended   by  the  act  of  July  29.   1964    (60 
Stat.   685;    30  VS.C.  sec.    187a)    Is  further 
amended  by  the  Insertion  of  the  following 
sentence  immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof: 

"The  Secretary  shall  not,  however,  approve 
any  assignment  of  an  interest  in  less  than 
640    acres    except    where    (1)    the   proposed 


Chetenne,  Wyo.,  January  19.  1959. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 
Senate  Interior  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Just  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Etepartment 
of  the  Interior  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
February  25,  1920,  as  amended.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  was  about  to  adjourn, 
the  bill  was  not  formally  Introduced.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  advised  that  the  Depart- 
ment Intends  to  Introduce  the  bUl  in  this 
session  of  Congress  and  press  for  Its  passage. 
The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Department 
in  an  apparent  attempt  to  bring  a  halt  to 
the  selling  of  small  tracts,  usually  40  or  80 
acres,  to  the  general  public  by  promoters 
through  the  median  of  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine advertisements. 

The  original  entrepreneur  who  conceived 
this  plan  offered  leases  costing  60  cents  per 
acre    for   as    high   as   $5    per   acre.     As   new 
opportunists  flocked  to  the  racket,  the  price 
gradually    dropped    to    its    present    level    of 
•1  per  acre.    The  original  promoter  actually 
had  no  filing  on  the  land  but  when  he  had 
the  sucker's  money  he  w^ld  secure  an  ap- 
plication signed  In  bla*rK  and  send  It  to  an 
agent  In  the  city  where  the  land  office  was 
located  with  instructions  to  fill  In  the  ap- 
plication  for   the   amount  of  acreage   pur- 
chased.    Usually  he  would  designate  a  par- 
ticular county  In  the  State  for  filing.     The 
agent  who  sometimes  operated  on  a  com- 
mission basis  but  usually  on  a  flat  $5  or  $10 
fee  would  then  search  the  records  for  any 
40-acre     tract     open     for     filing.       Since     a 
40-acre    tract    costs    a   $10    filing    fee    plus 
$20  rentals  for   the  first  3  years,  the  pro- 
moter has  at  this  point  paid  $30  In  rents 
and   fees   plus  $10  commissions  for  a  total 
investment    of    $40    for    which    he    received 
$200,    leaving    a    net    of    $160    on   each    40- 
acre  tract.    If  he  sold  80  acres  his  fees  and 
costs  remained  the  same,  but  with  $20  more 
rental,  leaving  him  a  profit  of  $340.    As  you 
can  see.  It  was  a  lucrative  racket.    As  others 
Inevitably  Joined  the  parade  and  competi- 
tion drove  the  price  down,  the  profit  ele- 
ment dropped  to  where  it  Is  hardly  worth 
the    effort,    for    a    40-acre    tract    costs    $30 
without    commissions    to    the    agent    (these 
are  now  $2.50). 

Thousands  of  these  type  leases  were  is- 
sued on  the  public  domain  resulting  In  an 
Increasing  and  tinprofitable  workload  for 
the  local  level  land  offices.  For  the  most 
part,  it  appears  that  they  have  catised  the 
oil  industry  itself  less  trouble  than  It  caused 
the  Government. 

In  1952.  the  Department  In  a  move  to  con- 
trol this  practice  adopted  a  rule  that  pro- 
Tided  that  leases  of  less  than  640  acres 
would  Issue  only  if  the  land  applied  for  was 
Isolated  by  surrounding  leases  or  private 
lands.     Since  locating  40  or  80  acres  that 


met  the  test  of  Isolation  was  a  difficult  task, 
the  promoters  remaining  In  business  com- 
menced filing  applications  of  640  acres  to  the 
maximum  allowable  of  2.560  acres  and  now 
when  they  sell  a  40-  or  80-acre  tract  they 
merely  assign  that  tract  <Ait  of  the  exlstlne 
lease.  " 

Under  the  1946  law  the  Secretary  may  dis- 
approve an  assignment  only  for  lack  of  qual- 
ifications of  the  assignee  and  he  now  seeks 
the  power  embodied  In  the  bill  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Since  most  of  my  work  is  concerned  with 
title  and  ownership  problems  concerning 
Federal  oil  and  gas  leases,  and  these  people 
Increase  my  problems.  I  am  In  complete 
sympathy  with  the  Department's  plight,  but 
I  am  unalteraby  opposed  to  the  legislation  In 
question  for  I  believe  that  the  end  results  of 
the  enactment  of  this  statute  as  It  now 
stands  will  do  more  harm  to  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  public  domain  than  even 
the  Department  anticipates.  I  have  been  an 
advocate  of  the  ancient  Chinese  remedy  of 
cutting  off  the  head  t«  cure  the  headache. 
In  my  opinion  the  Department  is  about  9 
years  late  with  their  plan  and  not  only  has 
the  horse  been  stolen  but  there  U  not  even  a 
barn  door  left  to  lock. 

My  objections  to  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
are  many  and  often  Interlocking  but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  letter  I  wUl  Itemize  them  as 
follows : 

1.  Since  the  normal  attrition  of  competi- 
tion has  driven  the  profit  to  a  bare  minimum, 
the  promoters  are  not  now  nearly  so  aggres- 
sive or  so  numeroxiB  as  they  were  In  1951  to 
1955  and  the  administrative  burden  of  ap- 
proving these  assignments  Is  rapidly 
dimlnUhing. 

2.  The  number  of  tracts  of  less  than  640 
acres  on  the  public  domain  not  only  arises 
from  the  assignment-type  of  transaction, 
but  can  also  be  traced  to  departmental  prac- 
tices, such  as  splitting  leases  partly  within 
and  partly  without  unit  areas,  and  per- 
mitting partial  surrenders  of  existing  leases 
to  leave  remaining  In  the  lease  tracts  of  less 
than  640  acres.  As  a  result  of  these  and 
other  conditions  Including  geologic  condi- 
tions, the  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the 
public  domain  are  now  so  divided  that  I 
would  estimate  that  In  Wyoming  over  50 
percent  of  the  outstanding  leases  are  now  for 
640  acres  or  less.  Of  the  remaining  leases, 
at  least  half,  while  embracing  acreage  In 
excess  of  640  acres,  are  composed  of  non- 
contiguous tracts  spread  over  an  area  of  the 
allowed  6  square  miles. 

These  leases  all  bear  different  expiration 
dates  and  as  they  are  relinquished  or  can- 
celed by  Government  action  they  are  im- 
mediately applied  for  by  1  to  50  people  which 
results  in  keeping  the  broken  pattern  In 
effect.  If  this  blU  Is  enacted  and.  as  a 
result,  assigned  leases  are  canceled  for  faU- 
ure  to  develop,  the  land  will  again  be  im- 
mediately applied  for,  thus  keeping  the 
broken  lease  pattern  in  effect. 

As  a  result  of  the  broken  lease  pattern, 
operating  companies,  to  secure  a  40-  to  80- 
acre  tract  within  what  they  consider  a 
geologic  structure,  would  be  forced  to  either 
take  all  the  lease,  drill  each  parcel  within  2 
years  or  unitize.  As  a  practical  matter  aU  of 
these  alternatives  are  loculed  with  trouble  for 
the  operator. 

As  to  the  first  requirement  of  the  bill,  take 
a  case  where  a  lease  covers  80  acres  in  section 
35  of  a  township,  which  the  company  con- 
siders within  Its  geologic  picture,  but  with 
the  same  lease  also  embracing  320  acres  In 
section  6  of  the  same  township.    Under  these 
conditions,  which  are  not  unusual,  the  com- 
pany would  be  forced  to  take  assignment  at 
what  It  considers  worthless  land  in  section  6 
to  secure  valuable  land  in  section  85.     In 
addition,  bear  in  mind  that  the  acreage  limi- 
tation is  46.080  acres  and  you  are  fca-clng  the 
purchaser  to   add   to  precious  cbargeabUlty 
320  unwanted  acres.     Multiply   this   by  no 
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more  than  a  few  like  situations  in  each  area 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  you  will  quickly 
have  an  operating  company  out  of  business 
because  It  Is  out  Its  permitted  acreage. 

To  Illustrate  this  point,  I  enclose  several 
ownership  take-offs  from  the  group  which 
my  office  happened  to  be  making  at  this  time. 
rick  any  four  townships  In  any  oll-actlve 
area  In  the  State  and  we  will  make  plats  on 
tlicm  to  illustrate  that  the  situation  de- 
scribed Is  more  common  than  not. 

As  to  the  second  requirement  of  the  bill, 
I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  plat  dia- 
grams I  have  attached  and  point  out  the 
broken  condition  of  the  acreage  holdings. 
To  drill  a  well  on  even  part  of  the  tracts  In 
a  potential  structure  within  a  2-year  period 
would  be  beyond  the  capabilities  of  even 
the  wealthiest  operator,  particularly  when 
you  realize  that  In  most  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  particularly  In  Wyoming  we  have 
reached  the  age  of  development  where  the 
average  wildcat  well  Is  projected  to  depths 
of  8,000  feet  or  more.  Most  operators  will 
tell  you  that  today  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
assemble  a  block  of  land,  do  geophysical 
work,  clear  titles,  and  move  in  to  drill  a  rank 
wildcat  area  in  a  period  of  less  than  2  years, 
and  this  bill  could  require  them  to  be  drilling 
one  to  a  dozen  wells  to  maintain  leases  In 
force  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate even  the  first  well.  In  the  gas  areas 
In  the  State,  spacing  is  usually  on  a  160-acre 
or  320-acre  basis  which  would  further  com- 
plicate the  picture. 

As  to  the  third  requirement.  It  could  be 
argued  that  if  the  land  were  unitized  as 
provided  therein,  the  objections  raised  to  1 
and  2  above  would  be  eliminated.  This  Is 
probably  true  but  the  forming  of  an  accept- 
able unit  plan  Is  not  as  easy  as  It  wcnild 
appear.  The  potential  drilling  operator  often 
has  other  operators  or  leaseholders  within 
the  logical  unit  area  who  refuse  to  cooperate, 
and  to  bring  all  parties  in  the  area  into  a  unit 
Is  a  considerable  undertaking  at  any  time. 
For  the  most  part  unitization,  because  of 
these  difficulties.  Is  used  only  .where  the 
geologic  structure  is  sufficiently  large  to  Jus- 
tify the  time  and  expense.  In  many  instances 
an  operator  would  not  have  sufficient  in- 
terests in  the  logical  unit  area  to  give  the 
control  required  by  USGS.  I  might  point 
out  that  If  unitization  were  as  simple  as  it 
sounds  very  few  operators  would  be  holding 
the  large  amounts  of  direct  chargeabillty 
with  which  they  are  now  burdened. 

3.  The  bill  as  it  is  now  written  is  not  in 
th9  alternative  as  to  requirements  1,  2, 
and  3.  but  these  could  well  be  inter- 
preted to  be  multiple  requirements.  If  this 
legislation  must  be  enacted  these  should  be 
alternate  requirements,  and  the  word  "or" 
should  be  Inserted  before  "(2)"  and  "(3)." 

4.  Since  the  bill  applies  to  "any  assignment 
of  an  Interest,"  X  company  could  not  assign 
a  fractional  leasehold  interest  to  Y  company 
In  less  than  640  acres  without  being  brought 
under  this  section's  restrictions. 

5.  The  Department  objects  to  the  splitting 
of  leases  Into  these  small  tracts  but  they  have 
consistently  refused  to  permit  the  consoli- 
dation of  previously  assigned  portions  back 
Into  the  base  lease  where  one  person,  or 
operator,  has  been  able  to  secure  control  of 
all  subdivisions  of  the  same  lease.  At  the 
termination  of  a  unit  agreement  they  will  not 
reconsolidate  the  lease  which  they  themselves 
split.  This  seems  Inconsistent  with  their 
present  position  on  this  bill. 

6.  Prior  to  1946,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior had  assumed  the  right  to  deny  assign- 
ments without  reason  and.  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, this  power  was  limited  In  the  act  of 
August  8,  1946.  The  reasons  for  taking  that 
power  away  In  1946  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  then. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  would  do  as  much 
toward  limiting  development  on  the  public 
domain  as  any  proposal  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced since  I   have  been  in  the  business. 


I  might  point  out  that  I  have  never  once,  to 
my  knowledge,  represented,  performed  any 
work  or  service  for  any  of  the  promoters 
Involved  and  have  consistently  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  of  them.  In 
fact,  they  have  caused  me  considerable  work 
and  expense  each  month  since  1951. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  has  a  prob- 
lem, although  they  also  have  many  other 
problems  of  their  own  creation,  which  could 
easily  be  corrected,  that  constitute  larger 
work  burdens,  but  I  believe  that  the  sugges- 
tion advanced  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil 
&  Gas  Association  will  solve  the  problem 
without  creating  the  chaos  and  diiliculties 
which  will  arise  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  John  Gee  as  a  representative  of  that 
association  is  forwarding  additional  infor- 
mation. 

If  hearings  on  this  bill  are  to  be  held  by 
the  Senate  committee.  I  am  certain  that  it 
would  be  appreciated  by  all  the  industry  If 
thore  hearings  were  held  in  eitlier  Ca.sper  or 
Denver  after  adequate  notice  Is  given. 
Very   sincerely   yours, 

Frank  M.  Galuvan. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE.  RELATING  TO  TAX 
RELIEF  MEASURES  FOR  RAIL- 
ROADS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  grant  to  railroads  a  form  of  tax  relief 
which  will  enable  them  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  any  tax  abatements  granted 
to  them  by  cities,  counties,  and  States, 
in  order  to  help  them  continue  com- 
muter service.  I  introduce  the  bill  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall  1 ;  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating  I;  and  myself. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  specifi- 
cally cited  by  the  New  York  State  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  in  its  report  is- 
sued January  28,  as  a  bill  which  should 
be  enacted  if  Congress  is  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility toward  solving  the  current 
national  crisis  in  railroad  passenger 
service.  The  Commission's  report  fol- 
lows Governor  Rockefeller's  call  for  ac- 
tion to  help  maintain  railroad  com- 
muter service. 

I  introduced  and  worked  for  passage 
of  a  similar  bill  during  the  last  .session 
in  connection  with  the  fight  to  amelio- 
rate those  provisions  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1958  which  would  make  it 
too  easy  for  railroads  to  receive  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  approval 
of  plans  to  discontinue  commuter 
services. 

This  proposed  legislation  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  assure  that  tax  relief  granted  by 
States  and  municipalities  to  railroads 
operating  commuter  services  at  a  loss 
would  directly  benefit  the  railroads  and 
not  be  absorbed  by  increased  Federal 
taxes. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission has  recommended  this  measure. 
It  would  provide  Federal  leadership 
without  preempting  State  functions,  and 
Federal  assistance  without  interfering 
in  railroad  management,  which  would  in 
turn  encourage  States  and  localities  to 
offer  desperately  needed  help  at  their 
level. 

Specifically,  adoption  of  this  measure 
would  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  local 


governments  to  grant  tax  exemptions 
and  abatement  to  railroads  which  are 
operating  necessary  but  unprofitable 
passenger  commuter  services.  The  pres- 
ent Federal  tax  laws  discourage  such 
help.  Using  the  year  1957  as  an  ex- 
ample, had  New  York  and  Its  munici- 
palities for.Tiven  the  approximately  $45 
million  in  faxes  they  collected  from  the 
railroads,  the  Federal  Government 
could  have  stepped  in  to  collect  as  much 
as  $23  million  of  this  amount,  even 
though  it  was  intended  to  help  rail- 
roads continue  oijcrating  commuter 
.service.  Had  my  proposal  been  law  at 
that  time,  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  have  collected  this  amount, 
and  millions  of  dollars  could  have  been 
spent  by  railroads  for  continuance  and 
improvement  of  such  vital  passenger 
service. 

Today,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  reaps 
the  b?neflts  of  a  comparable  tax  situa- 
tion. Becau.se  millions  in  tax  forgive- 
ness granted  by  the  State  and  city  are 
not  beinu  siphoned  off  by  Federal  cor- 
poration taxes,  due  to  tax  loss  carryovers 
from  previous  years,  this  railroad  is  the 
only  line  in  the  East  which  does  not  op- 
erate commuter  service  at  a  net  loss. 
However,  in  1962  the  present  Federal  loss 
benefit  will  probably  be  exhausted,  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  start  to 
collect  the  majority  of  the  tax  benefits 
which  have  been  granted  by  New  York 
State  and  City.  This  prospect  is  ex- 
pected to  seriously  jeopardize  plans  for 
reducing  fares,  installing  equipment,  and 
providing  safer,  tnore  efficient  service. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission has  also  recommended  that 
Congress  pass  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
present  10  percent  Federal  tax  on  pas- 
senger fares;  such  a  bill  has  already  been 
introduced  in  this  session  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI.  His 
measure  will  show  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well  is  willing  to  give  up  tax 
revenues  in  the  Interest  of  preserving 
pa.ssenger  .service,  and  thus  should  stim- 
ulate additional  State  action  in  this  field. 

At  the  pre.sent  time,  railroad  com- 
muter service  operates  at  a  net  loss  al- 
most everywhere  in  the  Nation,  with  the 
focal  point  of  the  problem  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Daily  208.000  rail- 
road commuters  come  into  New  York 
City  from  the  outlying  districts,  includ- 
ing suburbs  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut, as  compared  to  the  100,000  com- 
muters who  come  by  car.  If  all  com- 
muter .service  by  rail  were  to  be  discon- 
tinued tomorrow,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
entire  area  fiom  60th  Street  in  midtown 
Manhattan  .southward  to  the  tip  of  the 
island  would  have  to  be  converted  Into 
a  parking  lot  to  accommodate  the  cars 
of  the  commuters. 

Nationally,  there  are  500.000  railroad 
commuters.  The  railroads  estimate  that 
the  losses  they  incurred  which  were 
solely  attributable  to  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing this  passenger  service  amounted  to 
$165  milhon  in  1958;  that  amount  Is 
more  than  double  the  estimated  loss  in 
1954  of  $76  million. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 
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The  bUl  (8.  858)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  per- 
mit railroad  corporations  to  take  full 
advantage  of  tax  relief  measures  en- 
acted or  granted  by  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kkating,  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


INCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
DAMAGE  WITHIN  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL ACnVITIES  OP  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  declaring  the  Inundation  of  prop- 
erty because  of.  or  aggravated  by.  wind, 
waves,  or  tidal  effects  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  be  properly  within  the  flood-control 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
lie  on  the  desk  for  3  days  to  permit  any 
Senators  who  desire  to  cosponsor  it  to 
aflflx  their  signatures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  bill  (S.  859)  declaring  the  inun- 
dation of  property  because  of.  or  aggra- 
vated by.  wind,  waves,  or  tidal  effects  on 
the  Great  Lakes  to  be  properly  within 
the  flood -control  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  congressional  declaration  that  the  in- 
undation of  property  because  of,  or  ag- 
gravated by,  wind,  waves,  or  tidal  effects 
on  the  Great  Lakes  comes  within  the 
flood-control  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  this.  In  1936, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936,  bringing  within  Federal  Ju- 
risdiction the  control  of  floods  on  riv- 
ers, navigable  waters,  and  other  wa- 
terways. Although  no  specific  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  Great  Lakes,  nor 
to  any  waterway,  flood-control  projects 
were  authorized  for  our  area  in  Flood 
Control  Acts  subsequently  enacted  pur- 
suant to  the  specific  authority  contained 
in  the  1936  act. 

Despite  this  manifestation  of  congres- 
sional intent  to  include  the  Great  Lakes 
in  the  scope  of  the  1936  act.  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  declared 
during  the  80th  Congress  that  it  was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress— in  the  1936 
act  or  subsequently — to  include  lake  and 
tidal  floods  within  the  national  program 
for  flood  control.     The  then  Secretary 
of  War  rejected  this  position,  pointing 
out  that  amending  acts  had  Included  the 
words  "floods  aggravated  by  or  due  to 
wind,  or  tidal  effect,"  and  that  congres- 
sional authority  for  one  Lake  Erie  proj- 
ect included  such  language.     Later,  In 
1948  and  In  1950.  Congress  again  mani- 
fested its  intent  by  authorizing  flood  pro- 
tection projects  on  Lake  Michigan.  Lake 
Erie,  and  Lake  Ontario.    The  Bureau  of 


the  Budget,  however,  steadfastly  main- 
tained that  the  1936  act  does  not  con- 
tain legislative  authority  for  these  Great 
Lakes  projects.  It  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  until  Congress  takes  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  expand  the  policy  enimciated  In 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  it  will 
not  consider  any  projects  authorized  by 
Congress  for  flood  control  on  the  Great 
Lakes  to  be  In  accord  with  the  national 
program  for  flood  control. 

It  thus  becomes  clear  that  a  demon- 
stration of  congressional  intent  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
require  specific  legislation. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  860)  to  amend  section  19 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  vault  cash  holdings  as  re- 
quired reserves  against  deposits,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Proxmire.  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ACT.  RELATING  TO  USE  OF  VAULT 
CASH  HOLDINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  permit  member  banks 
to  include  in  their  required  reserves  all 
or  part  of  their  vault  cash  holdings,  in 
addition  to  their  balances  with  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

This  proposal  was  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  a  year  ago  and  was  included 
in  the  amendments  proposed  in  S.  3603. 
85th  Congress.  However,  no  action  was 
taken  on  the  bill. 

Before  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
established,  vault  cash  was  the  final  re- 
serve of  the  banking  system,  since  It 
alone  was  available  to  meet  cash  with- 
drawals. The  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
however,  have  been  empowered  to  grant 
additional  reserves  or  cash  when  needed. 
Vault  cash  holdings  and  reserve  balances 
at  the  Reserve  banks  are  interchange- 
able and  both  serve  the  same  purpose  in 
influencing  the  volume  of  bank  credit. 
Accordingly,  both  should  equally  be 
counted  as  reserves. 

Counting  of  vault  cash  as  reserves 
would  have  other  advantages:    It  would 
encourage  the  holding  by  member  banks 
of  larger  stocks  of  currency  that  would 
be  available  over  widely  dispersed  areas 
for  use  in  a  national  emergency.    This 
amendment  would  make  it  possible  to 
release  more  than  $2  billion  of  reserves 
for  all  member  banks.    Coimtry  banks 
in  the  aggregate  hold  nearly  $1.3  bilUon 
of  vault  cash,  amounting  to  almost  4  per- 
cent of  their  net  demand  deposits,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  their  present  re- 
quired reserves.    Reserve  city  banks,  as 
a    group,    have    vault    cash    holdings 
amounting  to  1.7  percent  of  net  demand 
deposits,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  their 
total  required  reserves.    The  vault  cash 
holdings  of  many  large  city  banks,  how- 
ever, including  most  central"  reserve  city 
banks,  amount  to  1  percent  or  less  of 
their  net  demand  deposits  and  a  small 
fraction  of  their  required  reserves. 

In  view  of  these  differences  between 
the  vault  cash  holdings  of  different 
classes  of  banks,  and  between  different 
banks,  an  automatic  change  to  permit 
counting  vault  cash  holdings  as  reserves 
would  have  an  unduly  upsetting  effect. 
Accordingly,  the  proposed  bill  authorizes 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  permit 
banks  to  count  all  or  part  of  their  cur- 
rency and  coinage  as  reserves. 


CONTROL  OF  NOXIOUS  WEEDS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  T 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of  noxious 
weeds  on  land  under  the  control  or  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Govenmient. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  aid  in 
making  State  weed-control  programs  ef- 
fective by  giving  the  States  authority  to 
require  removal  of  noxious  weeds  from 
Federal  lands,  with  the  expense  to  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  agencies  contnl- 
ling  such  lands. 

Approximately  4  million  acres  of  ta  <- 
exempt  land  in  Minnesota  is  under  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government,  such  as 
Indian  lands,  conservation  land,  or  for- 
est areas,  islands,  and  so  fortti. 

Miimesota  has  a  very  effective  weed 
law,  enforced  by  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  through  the  director  of  the 
division  of  plant  industry,  with  the  serv- 
ices of  10  district  weed  and  seed  inspec- 
tors and  county  inspectors  in  all  of  the 
counties,  and  also  the  3  supervisors  in 
each  of  the  1,841  townships  for  a  total 
of  5.523  township  inspectors,  and  the 
mayors  of  the  805  villages  and  cities. 

In  carrying  out  the  weed -control  pro- 
gram of  our  State,  these  inspectors  find 
it  very  difficult  to  ask  our  farmers  to 
control  their  weeds  when  we^  en  State 
and  Federal  lands  cannot  be  controlled 
due  to  a  lack  of  funds  allocated  for  this 
purpose.  Some  6  years  ago  the  Minne- 
sota Legislature  appropriated  $10,000 
aimually  for  the  control  of  weeds  on 
tax-exempt  lands,  and  as  a  result  all 
complaints  as  to  weeds  on  State  lands 
have  been  taken  care  of.  However, 
much  of  the  problem  on  Federal  lands 
still  remains. 

In  the  past,  in  order  to  avoid  a  general 
breakdown  of  the  program,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  spend  some  of  the  State 
fimd  for  weed  control  on  Federal  lands, 
such  as  the  control  of  leafy  spurge  on 
the  Forget-Me-Not  Island  near  Lake 
Park  in  Becker  County  and  Canadian 
thistle  on  the  Indian  reservation  in 
Yellow  Medicine  Coimty. 

To  date,  no  funds  have  been  provided 
for  the  control  of  weeds  on  Federal  lands 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  only 
reasonable  and  just  that  this  situation 
should  be  corrected,  as  it  does  not  seem 
logical  that  the  farmers  of  a  State 
should  be  required  to  destroy  their  weeds 
wlJle  the  Federal  Government  is  not  re- 
quired to  keep  the  weeds  on  lands  under 
their  supervision  under  control. 

While  I  have  outlined  this  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  Minnesota,  the 
same  situation  applies  in  other  States. 

The  regulatory,  extension,  industrial, 
and  research  people  of  the  14  Midwest- 
em  States  and  4  Provinces  of  Canada 
have    an    organization   known    as    the 
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North  Central  Weed  Control  Conference 
which  meets  annually  for  the  discussion 
of  weed  control.  Minnesota  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  plays  an  important  role  In  the 
functions  of  this  organization.  The 
North  Central  Weed  Control  Conference 
has  passed  resolutions  requesting  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  funds 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  organization 
has  asked  Minnesota  to  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  this  about. 

The  commissioners  and  secretaries  of 
agriculture  of  the  States  have  also  made 
similar  requests. 

The  amount  involved  is  not  large.  We 
estimate  that  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  annually  would  be  sufficient  for 
taking  care  of  the  weeds  on  Federal 
lands  in  Minnesota. 

All  this  bUl  would  do  is  authorize  such 
expenditures  by  Federal  agencies  super- 
vising these  lands,  making  them  re- 
sponsible for  complying  with  State  weed 
laws  on  the  same  basis  as  owners  of 
privately  owned  lands. 

If  the  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  establishment  involved  has 
failed  to  comply  with  weed-control  pro- 
cedures under  State  law,  this  bill  would 
authorize  State  commissioners  of  agri- 
culture, or  other  proper  agencies,  of  any 
State  which  has  in  effect  such  a  program 
to  enter  upon  Federal  land,  with  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency,  to  destroy  by  appropri- 
ate methods  noxious  weeds  growing  on 
such  lands.  It  further  provides  that 
States  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  involved  for  any  expenses 
incurred  in  such  weed  removal,  provided 
the  Federal  agency  left  it  up  to  the  State 
agencies  to  remove  the  weeds  rather 
than  do  it  themselves. 

I  urge  active  support  for  this  measure, 
particularly  from  other  Midwestern 
States  confronted  with  a  similar 
problem. 

These  noxious  weeds  cause  a  severe 
economic  loss  annually  to  agriculture 
unless  they  are  controlled,  and  it  is  un- 
fair to  expect  farmers  to  wipe  out  weeds 
on  their  own  property,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, if  seeds  from  similar  weeds  are 
blown  all  over  the  State  from  patches  of 
noxious  weeds  on  federally  owned 
property. 

An  identical  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  passed  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  again  approve  this 
measure  and  that  it  will  become  law,  in 
order  to  correct  this  glaring  weakness 
in  the  weed  eradication  programs  of  the 
various  States. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  861)  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  noxious  plants  on  land  under 
the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


bill  to  establish  a  family  milk  program 
for  needy  families,  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI  as 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sponsoring  this 
measure  because  I  believe  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  of  encouraging 
greater  consumption  of  fluid  milk  as  the 
most  realistic  and  least  costly  way  of 
improving  the  economic  conditions  of 
dairy  farmers,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  improved  nutrition  among 
low-income  groups  of  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  this  measure  is  tco  modest, 
and  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  has  been 
designed  only  to  make  u.se  of  the  balance 
of  section  32  funds,  which  have  aheady 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
the  diversion  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities from  the  normal  markets.  We 
have  been  informed  that  approximately 
the  amount  of  money  called  for  in  the 
bill  will  remain  unused  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  the  end  of  this  fi.scal 
year,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Congress. 

I  would  prefer  serious  consideration  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  need  for  improved 
nutrition  through  increased  consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk  before  making  a  final 
determination  as  to  the  level  of  such  a 
program.  For  that  purpose,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  action  on  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee. I  intend  to  a.sk  the  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry for  the  opportunity  of  an  explora- 
tory hearing  to  develop  the  full  picture 
of  the  need  for  expanded  milk  consump- 
tion for  the  Nation's  health,  as  well  as 
examining  the  possibilities  of  using  in- 
creased consumption  as  a  more  practical 
means  than  now  exists  of  protecting 
dairy  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  862)  to  establish  a  family 
milk  program  for  needy  families  in  the 
interest  of  improved  nutrition  through 
increased  consumption  of  fluid  milk,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Proxmire).  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 


FAMILY  MILK  PLAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  I  am  introducing  a 


EDUCATION     ASSISTANCE     ACT     OP 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1959.  a 
bill  to  provide  a  5-year  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  States  and  localities  for  ex- 
panded -school  con.-.truction  to  eliminate 
the  existing  cla-s.sroom  shortage  and  for 
the  purpcse  of  incrfa.si.ng  teachers'  sal- 
aries with  .special  provision  for  science 
and  mathematics  teaching.  The  Sen- 
ate Educational  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  mfrmber,  will  start  hearings  on 
Federal  education  aid  legislation  on 
Wednesday,  February  4. 

My  bill  Ls  divided  Into  four  major  ti- 
tles, providing  authorizations  over  a 
5-year  period  as  follows: 

Title  I:  Grants  to  be  appropriated  at 
the  rate  of  $400  million  annually  to  the 
States  on  a  doUar-for-doUar  basis  for 
school  construction  in  communities,  un- 


der priorities  established  by  State  edu- 
cational agencies: 

Title  n:  Loan  funds  up  to  an  acrgre- 
gate  of  $750  million  for  the  purchase  of 
school  construction  bonds  issued  by  com- 
munities unable  to  find  markets  for 
them  at  reasonable  Interest  rates; 

Title  HI :  Federal  advances,  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $150  million,  to  back  the 
credit  of  State  agencies  Issuing  bonds  to 
finance  schools  for  local  school  districts; 

Title  IV:  Grant  expenditures  to  States 
starting  at  $100  million  for  fiscal  1960, 
and  increasing  $50  million  a  year  to  a 
maximum  of  $250  million  annually,  for 
a  5-year  program  to  supplement  the 
salaries  of  qualified  teachers.  States 
may  submit  plans  to  include  special  sal- 
ary supplementation  for  teachers  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics. 

Despite  more  than  a  decade  of  un- 
precedented effort  by  States  and  locali- 
ties, an  acute  national  shortage  of  class- 
rooms and  qualified  teachers  persists. 
Only  the  establishment  of  a  major  na- 
tional defense  emergency  program  of 
Federal  assistance  can  help  solve  criti- 
cal problems  such  as  the.se: 

Depressingly  low  pay  standards  for 
teachers.  Their  pay  is  37  percent  under 
the  average  income  in  17  professions, 
and  at  the  start  teachers  average  pay  of 
$2,000  a  year  less  than  the  pay  received 
by  beginning  engineers. 

A  downward  trend  in  .school  construc- 
tion last  year  of  almost  3.000  classrooms 
compared  to  1957,  which  means  our 
backlog  of  school  building  needs  may 
not  be  wiped  out  until  1984,  a  tUnelag 
we  cannot  afford. 

Overcrowded  classrooms,  particularly 
in  major  U.S.  cities,  where  40  percent 
of  all  elementary  pupils  try  to  learn  in 
classes  of  35  and  over,  compared  to  the 
optimum  ratio  of  25  pupils  to  1  teacher. 

In  1957-58.  about  3  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  or  $13  biUion, 
was  spent  on  public  school  education. 
It  was  less  than  we  spent  as  a  nation 
for  recreation,  for  automobiles,  or  for 
tobacco  and  alcohol  in  1957.  And  It 
was  clearly  inadequate  to  provide  either 
the  standard  of  instruction  or  the  scope 
of  educational  opportunity  needed  for 
the  fullest  development  of  the  mental 
re.sourccs  of  our  youth,  so  essential  to  the 
promotion  of  human  advancement,  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  and  national  security 
in  the  space  age  which  is  now  upon  us. 

My  bill  would  anticipate  grant  ex- 
penditures aggregating  a  maximum  of 
S2,950  million  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  the  entire  5-year  program; 
this  amount  is  equivalent  to  0.014  per- 
cent of  our  estimated  gross  national 
product  for  this  year  1959  alone. 

Last  year.  Congress  reacted  to  the  pub- 
lic alarm  at  our  slow  progress  in  hght 
of  Soviet  Russia's  remarkable  scientific 
gains,  and  concentrated  educational  ef- 
fort by  passing  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  It  fell  short  of  our  clear 
national  need,  but  at  least  it  was  the 
start  of  a  catch-up  program  whose  logi- 
cal next  step  is  the  enactment  of  a  tem- 
porary emergency  measure,  such  as  the 
Education  Assistance  Act  I  am  proposing 
for  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

By  investing  under  1  percent  of  this 
years  proposed  Federal  budget  for  each 
of  the  next  5  years,  under  this  bill  more 
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than  $10  billion  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  expenditures  for  public  education 
could  be  generated.  We  would  construct 
new  classrooms  at  the  rate  of  84,000  (at 
an  average  estimated  cost  of  $40,000  per 
classrooms,  and  thus  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent backlog  of  140.500  by  the  end  of  the 
program  in  1964.  Under  present  plans. 
68  440  classrooms  are  to  be  built  this 
year,  with  23  States  reporting  plans  to 
build  fewer  classrooms  than  they  did 
during  1957-58;  however,  the  grand  to- 
tal is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  new 
classroom  requirements  of  65.300  for  ex- 
cess enrollment,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
75  200  new  classrooms  needed  to  replace 
obsolete  classrooms. 

The  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1959 
would  supplement  teachers'  salaries  and 
provide  one-fourth  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  raise  their  average  pay  12  per- 
cent annually,  the  rate  which  should 
be  .sastained  for  5  years  if  teaching  sal- 
aries are  to  approach  the  median  income 
in  other  professions. 

Under  title  I  of  the  proposed  act  allot- 
ing  Federal  funds  to  States  on  a  match- 
ing doUar-for-dollar  basis,  New  York 
and  Texas  could  qualify  for  a  maximum 
annual  grant  of  $24.5  millicn.  followed 
by  Pennsylvania.  $22.7  million;  Cali- 
fornia. $22.6  million:  Ohio,  $18.6  million; 
Michigan.  $16.6  million;  Illinois.  $16.4 
million;  North  Carolina,  $14.7  million- 
Georgia.  $12.2  million;  Alabama,  $li 
million;  and  Tennessee.  $10.8  million. 
The  remaining  States  could  qualify  for 
varying  amounts  of  about  $10  million  or 
less,  with  Delaware  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list— $619,000. 

The  formula  used  in  my  bill  Is  similar, 
but  not  Identical  to  the  one  incorporated 
in  the  School  Assistance  Act  of  1957— 
H.R.  1,  85th  Congress— reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  but  defeated  by  a  close  vote  In 
1957. 

My  bill  would  allocate  $400  million  In 
grants  among   the  States,  half  on  the 
basis  of  relative  school-age  population 
and  half  on  the  ba.sis  of  a  need  for- 
mula,   and    takes    into    account    each 
State's  school-age  population,  financial 
ability,  and  actual  expenditures  to  meet 
school  needs.    However,  under  the  new 
method  of  calculating  the  school  effort 
index.  States  which  shut  down  schools 
to  avoid  obeying  court  orders  to  desegre- 
gate might  receive  reduced  allotments. 
In  figuring  the  index.  States  are  not  al- 
lowed to  count  moneys  earmarked  for 
school  expenditures,  but  only  that  which 
is  actually  spent;   In  addition,  money 
paid  in  salaries  to  teachers  who  are  still 
on  the  payroll,  although  their  schools 
may  have  been  closed  down,  cannot  be 
credited  as  an    actual   expenditure   on 
which  Federal  aid  may  be  based.    Where 
the  school  effort  index  falls   below   the 
national    average.    Indicating    that    the 
State  is  not  exerting  sufficient  effort.  Its 
original  allotment  will  be  lowered,  and 
the  total  reduction  reassigned  propor- 
tionately among  other  States. 

Second  to  no  other  problem  in  severity 
Ls  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  even 
in  States  with  the  highest  average  teach- 
ing salaries,  according  to  the  National 
Education  Association.  Although  tal- 
ented college  graduates  do  enter  the  field 


In  the  face  of  beginning  salaries  ranked 
17th  from  the  top  of  a  list  of  profes- 
sional salaries,  how  many  can  be  per- 
suaded to  stay  if,  at  the  end  of  10  years 
their  pay  increase  averages  only  one- 
third  that  in  the  sales  profession  and 
less  than  half  as  much  given  account- 
ants. 

This  proposed  legislation  proposes  the 
expenditure  of  S950  million  to  supple- 
ment teachers'  pay  during  the  program 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  end 
half -day  sessions,  hire  new  teachers  for 
the  more  than  1  million  new  pupils  en- 
rolling each  year,  and  to  raise  salaries 
at  least  relative  to  those  paid  qualified 
personnel  in  other  professions,  we  must 
increa.se  total  amounts  paid  teachers  to 
$14  billion  by  1965.    Even  thcuph  States 
and  localities  exert  maximum  effort,  it 
appears   most   unlikely    that    they    can 
maintain  more  than  the  status  quo  with- 
out outside  help. 

Alternate  methods  of  financing  new 
school  construction  are  also  included  in 
the  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1959 
Title  II  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  purchase  up  to  a  total  of 
$750  million,  over  a  5-year  period,  in 
community  school  bonds  to  assist  locaU- 
ties  which  cannot  obtain  financing  from 
other  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 
School  districts  with  low  asse.<^sed  valu- 
ations, with  unknown  credit  ratings,  and 
those  subject  to  sudden  shifts  in  popu- 
lation or  industry  are  most  likely  to  ben- 
efit under  this  provision. 

To  provide  immediate  school  construc- 
tion in  rapidly  expanding  suburban 
areas,  which  are  growing  several  times 
faster  than  the  national  population  rate 
title  III  would  provide  $150  million  to 
share  equally  with  the  States  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  reserve 
fund  equal  to  1  year's  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  bond  issues  by  State 
educational  agencies  to  build  schools. 
If  this  money  is  fully  utilized,  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  in  such  bonds  could  be 
issued. 

Critics  who  would  attack  this  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  it  could  lead  to  Federal 
domination  and  control  of  public  school 
education  in  this  country  are  ignoring 
the  successful  record  of  Federal  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  which  have 
operated   in   the   past   with  no  hidden 
strings  attached.     Federal  aid  to  land 
grant  colleges  dating  back  to  1862,  the 
aid    to    federally    impacted    areas    bill 
passed  In  1950,  and  last  year's  Defense 
Education  Act  involved  actual  instruc- 
tion of  students  as  well  as  physical  con- 
struction.   They  have  not  been  attacked 
as  Instnunents  designed  to  snatch  away 
control.     The  act  I  am  proposing  spe- 
cifically states  that  in  its  administration, 
the  Federal  Government  shall  not  exer- 
cise any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  the  personnel,  currlculiun.  or  pro- 
gram of  Instruction  in  any  school  or 
school  system. 

Its  purpose  Is  not  to  negate  the  funda- 
mental responsibility  of  the  States  and 
localities  for  education;  rather.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  national  Interest  requires 
that  Federal  assistance  be  extended  to 
them  In  handling  their  urgent  school 
problems.  If  we  do  not  finance  a  major 
national  program  along  these  lines,  then 
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w-e  are  sentencing  growing  millions  of  our 
children  to  study  In  obsolescent  over- 
crowded, and  sometimes  unsafe  class- 
rooms. Imposing  such  a  severe  educa- 
tional handicap  on  the  next  generation 
which  must  meet  the  tremendous  world 
and  Communist  challenges  in  science 
technology,  and  almost  every  other  field 
holQs  the  gravest  consequences  for  the 
future  of  our  country  and  of  the  free- 
dom we  hold  to  be  indispensable  to  our 
national  and  personal  existence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  863)  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  financing  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  school  construction  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  national  shortage  of  class- 
rooms and  in  providing  increased 
amounts  for  teachers'  salaries  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  INTRODUC- 
TION AND  DISSEMINATION  OP 
DISEASES  OF  LIVESTOCK  AND 
POULTRY 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  greater  protection  against 
the  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
diseases  of  Uvestock  and  poultry. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion woiUd  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  properly  dispose  of 
animals  which  have  been  brought  Into 
this  country  or  moved  interstate  in  vio- 
lation of  a  Federal  quarantine,  or  which 
have  been  found  on  such  movement  to 
be  Infected  or  exposed  to  a  dangerous 
communicable  disease. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
powerless  to  seize  and  dispose  of  many 
such  animals  regardless  of  the  disease 
involved  as  they  can  proceed  against  the 
violator  only  through  normal  court  ac- 
tion.   The  disposal  of  animals  under  the 
proposed  new  authority  would  be  in  con- 
formity with   the  requirements  of  the 
situation;  for  instance,  one  action  might 
be  taken  in  the  case  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  an  entirely  different  action 
In  the  case  of  a  less  dangerous  disease. 
My  bill  also  recognizes  the  dilemma  in 
which   the   Department   of  Agriculture 
and  the  livestock  producers  of  the  Na- 
tion would  find  themselves  In  the  event 
of  an  emergency  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  the  Inability  of  an 
individual  State  to  carry  Its  share  of  the 
eradication  effort.    This  proposed  legis- 
lation would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture power  to  act  In  case  of  an  ex- 
treme emergency,  such  as  an  unchecked 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
close  cooperative  arrangements  with  all 
the  States  looking  toward  the  prevention 
of  any  such  emergency  condition 
through  prompt  cooperative  action.  In 
most  circumstances  these  arrangements 
would  prove  most  successful,  but,  in  view 
of  the  increasing  International  traffic 
and  the  recent  outbreaks  of  foot-and 
mouth  disease  In  Canada  and  Mexico, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  act  immediately 
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In  case  of  an  outbreak  of  an  extremely 
dangerous  foreign  disease.  We  must 
also  consider  the  possibility  of  biologi- 
cal warfare  against  our  livestock. 

In  addition,  this  bill  pertains  to  pay- 
ments of  indemnities,  the  cleaning  of 
facilities,  and  the  authority  to  inspect. 
The  provisions  regarding  importation  of 
livestock  into  the  United  States  are 
necessary  in  order  to  deal  adequately 
with  such  long  incubation  period  dis- 
eases as  scrapie  and  with  livestock  that 
have  at  one  time  or  another  been  dis- 
eased   or    exposed    to    foot-and-moutli 

disease. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  biil 
would  amend  cuiTent  legislation  to  make 
the  present  laws  to  protect  livestock  and 
poultry  more  applicable  to  any  disease. 
It  also  would  relieve  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  coverage  of  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture employees  under  the  statutes 
prohibiting  assault  upon  or  interference 
with  the  work  of  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  R:::orvD. 

The  bill  (S.  864)  to  provide  greater 
protection  against  the  introduction  and 
dis.semination  of  diseases  of  livestock 
and  poultry,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  HuiAPHHEY.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Thftt  ns  nspd  In  this 
Act  unless  the  context  Indicates  otherwise — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

<b)  The  term  "imlmals"  means  nil  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom  Includin':;  bads, 
whether  domest.caicd  or  v.ild,  but  not  In- 
cluding man. 

(c)  The  term  'United  States"  means  the 
States,  Puerto  Rio,  Havali.  Oaam.  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  The  term  "Interstate"  means  from  a 
State  or  other  area  Included  In  the  definition 
of  "United  States"  to  pj  thruu  -h  any  other 
State  or  other  such  area. 

S«c.  2.  (a)  The  Scrretary.  v.hehever  he 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  ^;uard  a  ;alnst 
the  Introduction  or  dissemination  of  any 
commun'-cable  disease  of  llvestc^ck  or  poultry, 
may  seize,  quarantine,  and  dispose  of.  In 
such  manner  as  he  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate ( 1 )  any  amlnals  which  he  finds  are 
moving  or  are  beinc;  handled  or  have  moved 
or  have  been  handled  contrary  to  any  law 
or  regulation  administered  by  him  for  the 
prevention  of  the  Introduction  or  dissemina- 
tion of  any  communicable  disease  of  live- 
stock or  jjoultry;  (2)  any  animals  which  he 
finds  are  moving  Into  the  United  States,  or 
Interstate,  and  are  affected  with  or  have 
been  exposed  to  any  communicable  disease 
dangerous  to  livestock  or  poultry:  and  (3) 
any  animals  which  he  finds  have  moved  Into 
the  United  States,  or  Interstate,  and  at  the 
time  of  such  movement  were  so  affected  or 
exposed. 

(b)  Whereas  the  existence  of  any  extreme- 
ly dangerous,  communicable  disease  of  live- 
stock or  poultry,  such  as  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  rinderpest,  or  E^iropean  fowl  pest, 
on  any  premises  in  the  United  States  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  livestock  and  poultry 
of  the  Nation  and  would  seriously  burden 
interstate   and    foreign    commerce,   whenever 
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the  Secretary  determines  that  an  extraordi- 
nary emergency  exists  because  of  the  out- 
break of  such  a  disease  anywhere  In  the 
United  States,  and  that  such  outbreak 
threatens  the  livestock  or  poultry  of  the 
United  States,  he  may  seize,  quarantine,  and 
dispose  of,  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  any  animals  In  the 
United  States  which  he  finds  are  or  have 
been  affected  with  or  exposed  to  any  such 
disease  and  the  carcas&es  of  any  such  animals 
and  any  products  and  articles  which  he  finds 
were  so  related  to  such  animals  as  to  be  likely 
to  be  a  means  of  disseminating  any  such 
disease.  Th''  Secretary  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate r.mrial  of  the  Slate  or  other  Juris- 
dicti(in  before  any  action  Is  taken  In  any 
.suc>i  state  or  other  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

(CI  The  Secretary  may  order  the  owner  of 
any  animal,  carcass,  product,  or  article  re. 
f erred  to  in  sub.  eclion  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section,  or  the  anient  of  such  owner,  to  dis- 
pose of  such  animal,  carca.".s.  product,  or 
article  In  such  manner  as  the  S-'crclary  may 

direct. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  secuon,  the  Secretary  shall  compen- 
sate the  owner  of  any  animal,  carcass,  prod- 
uct, or  article  destroyed  pur.suant  to  the  pro- 
vlsi,)ns  of  this  section.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  bared  upon  the  fair  nuirkct  value  as 
determined  by  the  Scrretary,  of  any  such 
animal,  carcaFs,  product,  or  article  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  thereof.  Compensa- 
tion paid  any  owner  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  the  dltTerence  between  any 
compensation  received  by  such  owner  from 
a  State  or  other  source  and  such  fair  market 
value  of  the  animal,  carcass,  product,  or 
article.  Funds  In  the  Treasury  available  for 
carrying  out  animal  disease  control  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
UEeU  for  c.irrylng  out  this  sub.sectlon. 

(ei  No  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  any  animal,  carcass,  product,  or 
article  which  has  been  moved  or  handled  by 
the  owner  thereof  or  his  agent  in  violation 
of  any  law  or  regulation  administered  by  the 
Spcreiary  for  the  prevention  of  the  Introduc- 
tl  in  or  dissemination  of  any  communicable 
animal  disease,  or  any  law  or  regulation  for 
the  enforcement  of  which  the  Secretary  en- 
ters or  has  entered  Into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment for  the  control  and  eradication  of  any 
such  disease,  or  for  any  animal  which  has 
moved  into  the  United  States  contrary  to  an 
embargo  Imposed  by  any  such  law  or  regula- 
tion adn-.lnistered  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec  3  The  Secretary,  In  order  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  livestock  or  poultry  of  the 
Nation,  may  promulgate  regulations  requir- 
ing that  railway  cars;  vessels;  airplanes: 
trucks:  and  other  means  of  conveyance; 
s'ockyards:  food,  water,  and  rest  stations; 
and  other  facilities,  used  in  connect!. ■'n  with 
the  movement  of  animals  Into  or  from  the 
United  States,  or  Interstate,  be  maintained 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Including 
requirements  for  Inspection,  cleaning,  and 
disinfection. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  regulations  prohibiting  or  regu- 
lating the  movement  Into  the  United  States 
of  any  .'.nlmals  which  are  or  have  been 
affected  with  or  exposed  to  any  communi- 
cable animal  disease,  or  which  have  been 
vaccinated  or  otherwise  treated  for  any  such 
disease,  or  which  he  finds  would  otherwise  be 
likely  to  introduce  or  disseminate  any  such 
dlsea.'^e,  when  he  determines  that  stich  action 
is  neccsasry  to  protect  the  livestock  or  poul- 
try of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  Employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  designated  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose,  when  properly  Identified,  shall 
have  authority  (1)  to  stop  and  Inspect,  with- 
out a  warrant,  any  persons  or  means  of  con- 
veyance, moving  Into  the  United  States  from 
a  foreign  country,  to  determine  whether 
such  person  or  means  of  conveyance  is  carry- 


ing any  animal,  carcass,  product,  or  article 
regulated  or  subject  to  disposal  under  any 
law  or  regulation  administered  by  the  Secre- 
try    for    prevention   of    the    Introduction   or 
dissemination  of  any  communicable  animal 
disease;    (2)   to  stop  and  Inspect,  without  a 
warrant,  any  person  or  means  of  conveyance 
moving  Interstate  upon  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  person  or  means  of  conveyance 
Is  carrying  any  animal,  carcafs,  product,  or 
article  regulated  or  subject  to  disposal  under 
any  law  or   regulation   admlnl.stered  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  prevention  of  the  Introduc- 
tion or  dissemination  of  any  communicable 
animal  disease:  and  (3)  to  enter  upon,  with 
a  warrant,  any  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
makin'^    in.' pert  ions    ar,d   seizures    necessary 
under  such  lavis  and  regulations      Any  Fed- 
eral jud.:;-.  or  any  Judge  of  a  court  ol  record 
in   the  United  Suites,  or  any  United  States 
cununlsr-loner.  m;.y.  within  his  Jurl.sdiction. 
upon    proper  oath   or   affirmation   Indicating 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  there  is  rn  cer- 
tain premises  any  animal,  carcass,  product, 
or   article  regulated   or   subject   to  disposal 
under  any  law  or  regultlon  administered  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  prevention  of  the  intro- 
duction  or  d:s.«:emlnatlon  of  any   communi- 
cable animal  disea.se.  Issue  warrants  for  the 
entry  upon  such  premises  and  for  Inspections 
and  5?ei/urcs  necessary  under  such  laws  and 
re;.^ulatious.     S  ;ch    warrant.-?    mr'.y    be    exe- 
cuted   by    any    authorized    employee    of    the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Src  6.  (a)  V.'hievor  violates  any  regula- 
tLia  promulgated  ivr>^uan«.  to  i'.'^  provis.ons 
of  sections  1  thr(juiih  5  of  thus  Act  shall  bo 
punished  by  a  iii;o  m-l  exceed. ii.i  tlOOO,  or 
by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  bring  an  action  to 
enjoin  the  vlohit:on  of.  or  to  compel  com- 
pliance with,  ui  y  regulation  promulgated  or 
order  Issued  u.ul  r  .-^aid  src-.ion.«^.  or  to  en- 
join any  interfere:. co  by  ai.y  penvon  with  an 
employee  of  i^ie  Dip.irtment  of  Agriculture 
in  carryiiig  <  ut  rny  duties  un'N-r  said  sec- 
tions, whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  ;uh  person  has  violated,  or  is 
abtnit  to  violate,  any  such  regulation  or 
order,  or  has  Interfered,  or  Is  about  to  inter- 
fere, with  any  .such  employee.  Such  action 
shall  be  broui^'ht  in  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  the  United  Stati's  court  of  any 
Territory  or  pos.se.s.«-lon.  for  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  such  perp-.n  resides  or  trans- 
acts biLslness  or  In  which  the  violation,  omis- 
sion, or  Interference  has  occurred  or  Is  about 
to  occur.  Process  in  such  cases  may  be 
served  in  any  .iuUc:al  district  wherein  the 
defendant  re.sicUs  or  Iran;  acts  business  or 
wherever  the  dLlendanl  may  be  found,  and 
subpcuius  fur  witne;-:.es  who  are  required  to 
attend  tlie  curt  In  any  Judicial  district  In 
any  such  case  may  run  Into  any  other  Jtirtl- 
clal  district.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  United  States  In  any  such  cr.se. 
SEC  7.  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  May  29, 
1884  .)8  Stat.  734,  as  amended  (21  US  C. 
H4ai.  IS  further  amended  by  Inserting  the 
word.s  "any  communicable  diseases  of  live- 
stock fir  ptjultry.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to."  after  the  word  "eradicated". 

Sec  8  lal  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1905,  33  Stat.  1264,  as  amended 
(21  use  123),  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  phrase  "cattle  or  other  llvestf>ck" 
and  In-sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  'any 
animals',  and  by  inserting  after  the  word 
'disease  "  the  words  "of  livestock  or  poultry, 
or  that  the  contagion  of  any  such  disease 
exists  or  that  vectors  which  may  disseminate 
any  such  disease  exist  In  such  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(b>  Sections  2,  3.  and  4  of  such  Act.  83 
Stat.  1264.  1265.  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  124. 
125.  126).  are  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "cattle  or  other  livestock" 
each  time  .such  phrase  appears  In  those  sec- 
tions and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"quarantined  animals". 
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Sec.  9.  The  first  proviso  under  the  heading 
"General  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry" In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culttu-e  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1916  ".  approved  June  30.  1914.  39  Stat.  419. 
ics  amended  (21  U.S.C.  128).  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "cattle 
or  other  livestock"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "quarantined  animals". 

Sec.  10.  Section  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "wild  birds  and  animals."  the  follow- 
ing: "any  employee  of  the  Department  of 
.^griculture  designated  by  the  Se9retary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  any  law  or  regula- 
tion, or  to  perform  any  function  In  connec- 
tic^n  with  any  Federal  or  State  program  or 
any  program  of  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii.  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  control  or 
eradlc.it  ion  or  prevention  of  the  introduc- 
tion or  dissemination  of  animal  diseases,". 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
ls.sue  such  rc!?ul:itlons  as  he  deems  necessary- 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  12.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  shnll  be  In  addition  to  authority  con- 
ferred by  other  statvites.  Any  provision  of 
any  other  Act  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Src  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  ap- 
plic.a:on  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  InvaKd.  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
t)ther  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 


PROPOSED     LEGISLATION     RELAT- 
ING   TO    EDUCATION 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, three  bills  dealing  with  education. 
I  hop>e  that  the.se  will  be  considered 
when  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Lat)or  and  Public  Welfare  opens  hear- 
ings on  Wednesday. 

The  first  of  these  bills  is  one  originally 
proposed  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1956  and  1957,  providing  a  program  of 
Federal  emergency  assistance  to  the 
States  for  school  districts  needing  aid 
to  finance  school  facilities.  I  cospon- 
sored  these  bills  earlier  and  I  only  re- 
gret Congress  did  not  complete  action 
on  them  so  that  we  could  be  3  years 
further  along  in  meeting  this  deficit  in 
school  facilities. 

Under  the  bill  annual  appropriations 
of  $325  milhon  would  be  made  for  4 
years  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  State 
Income  p>er  child  of  school  age,  the  niun- 
ber  of  such  children  and  the  relative 
State  effort  for  school  purposes.  This  is 
an  emergency  measure  limited  strictly 
to  construction  and  would  avoid  any 
possible  question  of  Federal  control. 

The  shortage  of  public  school  class- 
rooms remains  at  140,500  and  this  means 
that  some  2  million  youngsters  are  receiv- 
ing a  second-class  education  In  a  coun- 
try where  free  public  education  has  al- 
ways occupied  a  special  place  in  our 
society.  This  Is  a  matter  of  real  shame. 
We  cannot  realize  our  Ideal  of  adequate 
educational  opportunity  as  long  as 
youngsters  are  being  taught  in  over- 
crowded and  sometimes  dangerously  ob- 
solete classrooms,  as  long  as  we  are 
forced  to  hold  classes  in  basement  boiler- 
rooms.  In  school  corridors,  or  even 
^^  orse,  to  hold  half  sessions. 


Our  problem  In  the  field  of  higher 
education  Is  not  yet  as  critical,  but  the 
shortage  of  college  facilities  is  rapidly 
developing  and,  unless  we  move  quickly, 
many  of  our  brightest  young  men  and 
women  will  be  denied  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  reintroducing 
two  bills  which  I  SFK)nsored  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  The  first  would 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  in  sur- 
veying and  planning  college  facilities. 
The  bill  is  intended  to  stimulate  the 
States,  and  the  public  at  large,  to  recog- 
nize the  extent  of  the  problem  we  face 
and  to  begin  making  comprehensive 
plans  for  it.s  solution.  Wise  planning 
will  bring  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion to  areas  now  without  them,  and 
will  avoid  duplicating  facilities  in  other 
areas  of  the  State. 

The  second  bill  would  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  the  construction  of  public 
community  coUefre.s.  These  2-year  col- 
IcRcs  have  been  enthu.«;iaptically  en- 
dorsed by  President  Eisenhower's  Com- 
mittee on  Scientists  and  Engineers  and 
President  Eisenhower's  Committee  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School,  as 
well  as  by  numerous  outstanding  edu- 
cational authorities. 

The  2-ycar  colle?es  cost  less  to  build, 
since  they  do  not  require  expensive  dor- 
mitories, or  elaborate  eating  and  recre- 
ational facilities.  For  the  students 
they  provide  the  economic  advantages 
of  living  at  home  and  the  possibility  for 
a  part-time  job  in  the  hometown.  The 
end  result  is  a  much  smaller  drain  on 
the  family  pocketbook. 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  about 
.strenrrthenin?  the  Nation,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  finance  adequately  our  edu- 
cational program.  Good  education  is 
expensive,  but  it  is  essential  to  realizing 
fully  our  national  greatness  and  our  as- 
pirations for  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Case  of 
New  Jersey,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
follows : 

S.  877.  A  blll^to  authorize  a  4-year  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  States  and  commu- 
nities to  enable  them  to  Increase  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  construction; 

S  878.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  in  certain  surveying  and  planning 
with  respect  to  college  facilities;  and 

S.  879.  A  bill  providing  a  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  community  colleges. 


LOAN  OF  CERTAIN  EQUIPMENT  TO 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  which  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  loan,  at  no  Government  ex- 
pense, certain  equipment  and  services  for 
the  use  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
Scout  officials  attending  the  world  jam- 
boree to  be  held  In  July  and  August  of 
this  year  and  the  fifth  national  jam- 


boree to  be  held  in  June.  July,  and 
August  I960. 

The  bills  permit  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  loan  tents,  cots,  blankets,  com- 
missary articles  and  similar  articles  in 
stock  and  available  for  the  use  of  some 
500  Scouts  at  the  world  jamboree  to  be 
held  in  the  Philippines  and  some  50,000 
Scouts  at  the  national  jamboree  to  be 
held  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  success  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment in  this  country  over  nearly  half  a 
century  is  very  well  known.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  fifth  national 
jamboree,  to  which  one  of  these  bills 
refers,  will  mark  the  50th  anniversary 
of  scouting  in  America. 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  accomplii^h- 
ments  of  this  fine  movement  in  the  past 
in  aiding  the  youth  of  America.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  favorable  action 
on  there  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bridges. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  follows; 

S.  884.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  equipment  and  to  provide  transporta- 
tion and  other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  In  connection  with  the  World  Jam- 
boree of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  In  the  Plilllp- 
plnes  In  1959,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  885.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  certain  Xrmy.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  equipment  and  provide  certain  services 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use  at  the 
Fifth  National  Jamboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH  ACT  OF 
1959 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Humphrey,  Sena- 
tor Aiken.  Senator  Allott,  Senator 
Bartlett.  Senator  Bible,  Senator  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Senator  Cannon,  Sen- 
ator Carroll.  Senator  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Sen- 
ator Chavez,  Senator  Church,  Senator 
Clark,  Senator  Cooper,  Senator  Dodd, 
Senator  Douglas,  Senator  Eastland, 
Senator  Engle,  Senator  Fulbright,  Sen- 
ator Green.  Senator  Gruening,  Senator 
Hart,  Senator  HAR-rKE,  Senator  Hayden. 
Senator  Hennings,  Senator  Jackson, 
Senator  Johnson  of  Texas,  Senator  Ke- 
fauver.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Kerr, 
Senator  Kuchel,  Senator  Lancer.  Sena- 
tor Long,  Senator  Magnuson,  Senator 
Mansfield,  Senator  McCarthy,  Senator 
McGee,  Senator  McNamara,  Senator 
Monroney,  Senator  Morse,  Senator 
Morton,  Senator  Moss.  Senator  Mur- 
ray, Senator  Muskie,  Senator  Neu- 
bercer,  Senator  Pastore.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, Senator  Saltonstall,  Senator 
Scott,  Senator  Smathers.  Senator 
Sparkman,  Senator  Stennis,  Senator 
Symington,  Senator  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Senator  Yarborough,  Senator 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Senator 
Young  of  Ohio,  I  Introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  joint  resolution  enti- 
tled "The  International  Health  and 
Medical  Research  Act  of  1959." 
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This  joint  resolution  is  designed  to  es- 
tablish machinery  to  help  mobilize  this 
country's  health  research  resources  so 
that  our  scientists  can  participate  effec- 
tively in  a  concerted  attack,  in  coopera- 
tion with  research  scientists  of  other 
lands,  against  the  still  unconquered  dis- 
eases that  have  ba£Qed  and  plagued  man- 
kind through  the  centuries. 

In  short,  this  measure  will  provide  the 
means  for  American  medical  science  to 
sound  a  world  call  for  a  common  attack 
and  a  common  advance  against  the 
cripplers  and  killers  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  Congress  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  practically  identical  to  this 
one.  The  drafting  of  that  resolution — 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  199  of  the  85th 
Congress — had  been  a  task  of  many 
months,  involving  intensive  consultation 
with  many  experts  in  the  field  of  re- 
search and  in  the  field  of  international 
cooperation  in  research,  including  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

I  introduced  the  joint  resolution  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  the  85th  Congress 
in  order  to  give  all  the  groups  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  and  are  inter- 
ested in  this  kind  of  a  program  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  and  to  make  suggestions  for 
modifications  in  its  provisions. 

Many  comments  were  received,  from 
all  over  the  world,  but  mainly,  of  course, 
from  doctors  and  scientists  in  the  United 
States.  I. was  gratified  to  find  that  the 
resolution,  in  the  form  introduced  last 
year,  met  with  widespread  approval.  I 
received  very  few  suggestions  for 
changes.  Some  few  suggestions  for  tech- 
nical changes  were  received,  and  a  few 
technical  modifications  have  conse- 
quently been  made  in  the  resolution  as 
it  was  introduced  last  year.  No  sug- 
gestions for  gross  changes  in  substance 
or  approach  were  made,  and  none  have 
been  made  in  the  resolution  which  I  am 
now  introducing. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  has 
been  given  the  short  title  of  "Health  for 
Peace  Act."  We  have  given  it  this  name 
because  this  is  one  of  the  goals,  and  this 
would  be,  we  believe,  one  of  the  major 
contributions  of  this  legislation. 

If  the  governmental  machinery  and 
devices  authorized  in  this  proposed  leg- 
islation are  established,  and  if  the  pro- 
grams authorized  to  be  conducted  are 
undertaken  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  set  forth  in  the  joint  resolution,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  peace, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  health,  will  be 
greatly  served.  If  the  Congress  passes 
this  measure,  notice  will  be  served  to  all 
nations  and  all  peoples  that  the  U.S. 
Government  desires  that  a  new  and  sub- 
stantial emphasis  be  given  to  world  co- 
operation: not  for  conflict,  not  for  war, 
not  for  the  struggle  of  one  nation  against 
the  other,  but  for  cooperation  in  tlie 
struggle  against  every  man's  enemy,  and 
the  enemy  of  every  man'i  family — dis- 
ease and  disability 

We  seek  from  this  program  no  bene- 
fits for  ourselves  except  those  which  can 
be  shared  most  broadly  with  every  na- 
tion and  every  people — the  benefit  of 


knowledge  of  the  nature  of  diseases  and 
disabilities  which  still  afflict  mankind, 
and  the  techniques  and  facilities  which 
are  necessary  to  combat  and  overcMne 
them. 

Of  course,  this  benefit  to  our  own  Na- 
tion would  be  a  very,  very  great  one — a 
benefit  beyond  monetary  value  by  com- 
parison with  which  the  amounts  of 
money  authorized  to  be  expended  imder 
the  terms  of  this  resolution  pale  into 
insignificance. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  or.  I 
believe,  in  the  minds  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation,  that  the  $50  million 
annually  proposed  to  be  expended  under 
the  terms  of  this  legislation  will  produce 
dividends  that  are  beyond  price— divi- 
dends that  can  be  expre.ssed  only  in 
terms  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands, 
and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
lives  that  can  and  will  be  saved  in  our 
own  country  alone,  not  to  speak  of  mil- 
lions of  lives  that  can  and  will  be  saved 
in  other  countries  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  attested 
to  by  medical  authority,  that  the  greatest 
need  in  the  field  of  medical  research 
today  is  for  four  things:  First,  a  freer 
flow  of  knowledge  and  information 
among  the  scientists  and  research  work- 
ers of  all  nations;  second,  a  coordination 
of  research  to  avoid,  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent,  duplication  of  research 
efforts  here  and  abroad;  third,  a  vastly 
expanded  program  of  exchange  of  doc- 
tors, scientists,  research  workers,  and 
technicians  between  this  country  and 
abroad  by  means  of  travel,  study,  and 
conferences;  and  fourth,  a  vastly  ex- 
panded program  of  training  of  additional 
research  scientists  and  technicians. 

Mr.  President,  the  underlying  idea  of 
this  program  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  health  and  medical  research  is  by 
no  means  mine  alone.  It  is  an  idea  that 
has  been  urged  by  doctors,  scientists,  and 
research  authorities  in  this  country  and 
abroad  for  quite  a  few  years  now. 

It  is  a  concept  with  a  considerable  his- 
tory among  medical  scientists  and  others 
concerned  with  the  health  of  mankind. 
President  Eisenhower  gave  voice  to  it  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  of  Jan- 
uary 9  a  year  ago. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act — 
an  amendment  proposed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey! 
who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution,  and  to  whose  activities 
in  this  field  I  will  refer  in  a  moment.  In 
that  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  declared  that  it  is  the  "policy  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  and  to 
strengthen  mutual  efforts  among  the  na- 
tions for  research  against  diseases  such 
as  heart  disease  and  cancer.  In  further- 
ance of  this  policy,  the  Congress  invites 
the  World  Health  Organization  to  initi- 
ate studies  looktag  toward  the  strength- 
ening of  research  and  related  programs 
against  those  and  other  diseases  com- 
mon to  mankind  or  unique  to  individual 
regions  of  the  globe." 

The  purpose  of  the  measure  which  I 
have  introduced  today  is  to  implement 
this  policy — to  implement  it  domesti- 
cally— by  authorizing  the  establishment 


of  governmental  machinery  for  the  ef- 
fective mobilization  of  our  own  research 
facilities  and  resources  and  authorizing 
also  a  series  of  programs  which  will 
translate  the  declaration  of  a  pohcy  and 
a  purpose  mto  concrete  action. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  programs 
proposed  in  this  Joint  resolution  do  not 
replace  or  affect  any  of  the  programs  of 
cooperation  with  other  countries  in 
health  matters  now  under  way.  Almost 
all  of  these  are  operational  programs 
rather  than  research  programs.  They 
use  already  known  techniques  for  the 
control  and  eradication  of  such  epidemic 
diseases  as  malaria,  hookworm,  and  tu- 
berculosis. I  believe  that  these  pro- 
grams .should  be  expanded.  But  that  is 
a  question  to  be  dealt  with  In  other  leg- 
islation. This  resolution  deals  only  with 
the  encouragement  of  medical  research 
on  an  international  level. 

Nor  does  the  proposed  legislation  con- 
flict in  any  way  with  the  functions  of 
the  WHO  or  of  any  other  International 
organization  in  the  field  of  research. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here  again  that 
the  main  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to 
mobilize  the  health  resources  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  set  up  machinery 
within  the  U.S.  Government,  to  enable 
this  country  to  play  its  proper  role  in  a 
worldwide  health  and  medical  research 
undertaking.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  essential  to  permit  the 
United  States  both  to  take  the  lead  and 
to  do  its  part  In  this  vital  work. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  this  task  is 
essential?  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  in  the  field  of  disease  and 
disability  we — both  here  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world — face  problems  of 
increasing  gravity.  Despite  breathtak- 
ing progress  in  the  control  and  cure  of 
some  diseases,  we  encounter  each  day 
new  evidence  that  disease  and  disability 
are  making  fresh  inroads  upon  our  lives, 
our  health,  and  our  well-being. 

New  diseases  and  new  varieties  of 
diseases  are  appearing.  Old  Immuni- 
ties are  disappearing.  Diseases  and  In- 
firmities to  which  some  people  In  distant 
regions  have  had  a  natural  immunity 
are  reappearing  there  or  they  are  ap- 
pearing in  new  areas  where  there  Is  no 
such  acquired  immunity.  The  expan- 
sion of  air  travel  has  brought  old 
diseases  to  new  places.  Last  winter 
America  was  invaded  by  a  contagious 
virus  originating  in  north  China,  which 
suddenly  exploded  by  way  of  Hong  Kong 
throughout  much  of  the  world,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  worldwide  epidemic  called 
Asiatic  flu.  A  number  of  new  and  baf- 
fling viruses  seem  to  be  appearing  in 
epidemic  form.  Where  these  come 
from — from  what  part  of  the  world — 
no  one  knows. 

Truly,  disease  Is  as  international  a 
problem  as  war  itself. 

Many  of  the  millions  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  lives  being  saved  by  the 
conquest  and  control  of  some  diseases 
are  bemg  attacked  In  mcreasing  num- 
bers by  other  diseases  and  disabilities 
to  which  medical  science  does  not  yet 
have  a  satisfactory  answer — and,  In 
some  cases,  no  answer  at  all. 

In  1957.  cancer  killed  one  American 
every  2  minutes.    And  of  those  who  died 
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of  cancer.  75.000  men  and  women  were 
in  their  thirties,  forties,  and  flftiesr — in 
the  prime  of  productive  life.  Unless  we 
find  the  answer  to  this  dread  disease  in 
its  many  forms,  two-thirds  of  all  Ameri- 
can families  will  be  touched  by  cancer, 
and  40  million  persons  now  alive  in  the 
United  States  will  be  disabled  by  cancer. 
Around  the  earth,  the  incidence  of 
cancer  is  on  the  increase  in  33  countries. 
Ten  million  Americans  are  currently 
.suffering  from  heart  and  circulatory  dis- 
eases. Last  year  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  circulatory  sy.stcm  were  respon.sible 
for  more  than  50  percent — some  800.- 
000— of  the  total  deaths  in  the  United 
State.s.  Of  those  who  died  from  the 
failure  of  the  heart  or  blood  vessels, 
158,000  had  not  reached  the  age  of 
reinvment. 

Todiy  there  are  between  9  and  10 
million  people  in  the  United  States  who 
suffer  from  a  mental  illne.ss  or  defect 
of  tufflcient  seriousness  to  require  hos- 
pitalization. Between  9  and  10  million 
hospital  beds  are  thus  occupied  by  men- 
tal patients.  This  is  1  out  of  every  20 
men  and  women  and  chiMren  in  Amer- 
ica. The  number  is  growing  rather  than 
declining.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
these  mental  patients — and  this  is  a 
cost  borne  largely  by  State  and  local 
government — has  increased  almost  to 
the  breaking  point  in  recent  years.  Yet. 
for  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  mental 
patients  the  only  hojje  of  recovery  and 
restoration  to  useful  life  lies  only  in  the 
pos.sibility  of  new  discoveries  which  re- 
main yet  to  be  made,  developed,  and 
tested  by  the  research  scientists  of  the 
world. 

I  have  been  talking  about  diseases  that 
take  their  toll  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  and.  in  the  case  of  mental 
illne.ss,  remove  millions  from  a  produc- 
tive life  and  make  them  an  almost  un- 
bearable burden  upon  the  resources  of 
government. 

There  are  also  other,  but  statistically 
Ics-ser.  diseases  which  are.  for  all  the 
individuals  concerned — for  their  families 
and  for  all  society — a  tragic  matter,  and 
which  are  still  unconquered.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  cerebral  palsy,  whose 
incidence  is  on  the  increase  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries. 

The  number  of  people  who  are  being 
peiTnanently  crippled  and  disabled  by 
disease  and  accident  each  year  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world  is  much 
greater  than  the  number  who  are  being 
lehabilitated  and  restored  to  active  life 
each  year. 

There  are.  indeed,  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  oth^r  fields  of  vital  research 
whose  exploration  would  be  of  Immeasur- 
able benefit  to  our  own  country  and 
to  mankind.  Take  malnutrition,  for 
example,  and  the  whole  problem  of  the 
food  we  eat  and  the  water  we  drink. 
Much  remains  to  be  learned  and  applied 
about  this  fundamental  subject. 

Half  the  people  of  the  world  are  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition.  Some  scien- 
tists believe  that  the  discontent,  unrest, 
and  threat  of  war  which  brood  over  the 
world  may  be  traceable  in  part  to  mal- 
nutrition. This  whole  field  can  and 
should  be  a  subject  of  study  under  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  legislation. 


Another  subject  is  the  matter  of  con- 
genital defects  in  children.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  infants  with  significant 
congenital  defects  are  born  every  year. 
We  know  very  little  about  the  predispos- 
ing causes  of  such  defects.  This  field  of 
knowledge  has  scarcely  been  scratched. 
Likewise,  in  regard  to  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage and  other  diseases  and  accidents 
of    the    brain,    we    stand    only    at    the 

threshold  of  clear  scientific  understand- 
ing. 

I  could  cite  many  additional  facts  and 
statistics  underlining  the  gravity  of  the 
current  pi'oblems  of  disease  and  disabil- 
ity and  of  the  problem  of  the  basic  health 
and  vigor  of  the  people  of  our  country 
and  of  other  countries.  But  surely  there 
is  no  need.  The  Senate,  and  the  Nation, 
must  be  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  com- 
pelling need  to  step  up  the  pace  of  scien- 
tific advance  against  the  still  uncon- 
quered killers  and  cripplers  of  men  and 
women  and  children. 

The  joint  resolution  I  have  introduced 
presents  a  program  that  would  contrib- 
ute, m  a  major  and  irreplaceable  way,  to 
this  advance,  through  research  on  an  m- 
ternational  scale. 

Today,  much  duplicate  research  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  Some  of  this  duplication  is  desir- 
able; some  is  inevitable.  But  much  of  it 
is  unnecessary  and  wasteful  of  men, 
money,  and  effort,  at  a  time  when  the 
coordination  of  all  available  men.  money, 
and  efforts  could  bring  significant — per- 
haps even  miraculous — progress  toward 
the  attainment  of  those  goals  for  which 
all  mankind  prays. 

Some  of  the  great  philanthropic  foun- 
dations like  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  have  made  sub- 
stantial grants  for  medical  research 
abroad.  But  this  is  not  enough.  There 
Is  a  critical  need  for  concerted  interna- 
tional planning,  programing,  and  prose- 
cution of  research.  There  is  need  for  a 
much  preater  flow  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation, and  for  a  greatly  expanded 
'program  of  training  of  research  person- 
nel. 

The  kernel  of  a  great  medical  discovery 
may  be  unwittingly  brought  to  light  in 
an  obscure  laboratory  in  Poland,  or 
Thailand,  or  Ecuador.  Another  scientist 
or  group  of  scientists  in  Washington  or 
London  or  Paris  may  be  able  to  see  in 
this  finding  the  implications  which  by 
further  research  can  be  converted  into  a 
great  medical  development,  to  the  im- 
measurable benefit  to  man.  But  all  too 
frequently,  the  obscure  finding  does  not 
come  to  light  for  years.  Progress  is  im- 
peded, and  precisely  because  of  the  lack 
of  the  means  of  communication  and  co- 
ordination which  this  joint  resolution 
would  provide. 

There  are  countless  examples  of  this 
kind  which  have  come  to  light  after  a 
prime  discovery  has  been  made.  If  the 
obscurely  discovered  finding  had  been 
known,  medical  progress  could  have  been 
advanced  by  years. 

We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  if  all  the 
research  experience  in  the  world  today, 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  cancer  and 
heart  disease,  could  be  brought  together 
and  sifted  and  refmed,  and  further  re- 
search conducted  on  the  basis  of  that 


knowledge,  a  major  breakthrough  not 
only  would  be  possible,  but  even  likely,  in 
the  near  future. 

Need  I  make  the  pomt  that  we  m 
America  have  no  exclusive  patent  on  skill 
in  medical  research?  Genius  in  this  field, 
as  in  other  fields,  is  rare,  but  it  is  dis- 
tributed without  regard  to  geographic 
boundaries.  I  commend  to  those  inter- 
ested in  this  aspect  of  the  matter  a  recent 
committee  print  entitled  "International 
Medical  Research,"  issued  by  a  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee,  of  which 
Senator  Humphrey  is  chairman.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  our  consummate  interest,  as 
well  as  to  the  interest  of  other  nations 
and  peoples  in  the  world,  for  our  scien- 
tists to  work  m  closest  cooperation,  coor- 
dination, and  harmony  with  the  scien- 
tists of  all  other  countries — and  I  mean 
all— in  this  critical  struggle  against  the 
international  forces  of  disease. 

All  that  I  have  said  thus  far  is  part  of 
the  scientific  justification,  mostly  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  American  people,  for 
a  program  of  international  cooperation 
in  medical  and  health  research. 

I  come  now  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  this,  as  specifically  set  out  in 
the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution  we  are 
submitting  to  the  Senate  today. 

Let  me  now  summarize,  as  briefiy  as 
I  can.  the  means,  methods,  and  particu- 
lar purposes  set  forth  in  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

First.  It  would  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute for  International  Medical  Re- 
search as  part  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

Second.  It  would  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Council  for  International  Med- 
ical Research.  The  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Council  would  be  drawn  from 
leaders  m  the  fields  of  medical  and 
health  research,  and  public  affairs  gen- 
erally— outside  the  Government — under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, and  with  a  few  additional  Govern- 
ment representatives  to  assure  coordina- 
tion, to  survey  and  help  guide  policy,  to 
make  recommendations,  to  pass  on 
grants  and  loans,  and  to  report  periodi- 
cally to  the  Secretary,  the  President,  and 
the  Congress. 

Third.  It  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $50  million  annually  to  be  ex- 
pended imder  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, chiefly  through  the  UJS.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  specifically  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

The  specific  activities  authorized  to  be 
undertaken  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
are — 

(a>  To  encourage  and  support  the 
planning  of  essential  research  mto  dis- 
ease, disease  prevention,  and  the  impair- 
ments of  man.  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

<b)  To  encourage  and  support  the  co- 
ordination of  medical  and  medically  re- 
lated experiments  and  programs  of  re- 
search in  the  United  States  with  comple- 
mentary programs  abroad. 

(c)  To  encourage  and  support  the 
trainmg  of  specialized  research  person- 
nel by  a  wide  range  of  means,  includmg 
the  establishment  of  research  fellowships 
Within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  elsewhere,  both  m  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 
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(d)  To  encourage  and  support,  through 
direct  financial  grants  and  loans  of 
equipment  among  other  means,  specific 
research  projects  and  experiments  in 
hospitals,  laboratories,  and  research  in- 
stitutions abroad,  in  regard  to  diseases, 
disease  prevention,  and  physical  dis- 
abUity. 

(e)  To  encourage  the  improvement  of 
research  facilities  abroad. 

(f )  To  encourage  and  support  the  rapid 
International  interchange  of  knowledge 
and  information  concerning  disease  and 
disability,  including  the  holding  of  inter- 
national conferences,  arrangements  for 
translation  and  distribution  services. 

(g)  To  cooperate  with  the  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau, the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  and  other 
international  organizations. 

The  detailed  purposes  to  be  achieved 
by  this  Joint  resolution  are  spelled  out  in 
section  2  of  the  resolution.  Some  of 
them  are  already  referred  to  in  the  sum- 
mary I  have  just  given.  For  the  sake  of 
the  record  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  statement  of  specific  purposes,  as 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  resolution,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
W£us  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

1.  To  encourage  and  support  on  an  In- 
ternational basis  studies,  Investigations,  ex- 
periments, and  research.  Including  the  con- 
duct and  planning  thereof,  relating  to — 

(a)  The  causes,  diagnosis,  treatment,  con- 
trol, and  prevention  of  physical  and  mental 
diseases  and  other  killing  and  crippling  Im- 
palrnients  of  man. 

(b)  The  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicaped.  Including  the  development  and 
use  of  appliances  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
handicaps  of  such  individuals. 

(c)  The  origin,  natxire,  and  solution  of 
health  problems  not  Identifiable  in  terms  of 
disease  entitles. 

(d)  Broad  fields  of  science,  including  the 
natural  and  aocial  sciences,  important  to  or 
underlying  disease  and  health  problems. 

2.  To  encourage  and  support  the  rapid  In- 
ternational Interchange  of  knowledge  and 
Information  concerning  developments  In 
those  branches  of  science  pertaining  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  the  prevention,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  or  mitigation  of  disease  and  dis- 
ability and  other  health  and  rehabilitation 
problems. 

3.  To  encourage  and  support,  on  an  Inter- 
national basis,  the  training  of  personnel  In 
research  and  research  training  through  in- 
terchange of  scientists,  research  workers,  re- 
search fellows,  technicians,  experts,  and 
teachers  in  research  specialties  not  other- 
wise or  generally  provided  for  In  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  section  32  of  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  and 
the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

4.  To  encourage  and  cooperate  with  re- 
search programs  undertaken  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  other  International 
bodies  engaged  in,  or  concerned  with,  In- 
ternational endeavors  in  the  health  sciences, 
and  to  support  such  programs  in  cases  in 
which  such  International  organizations  can 
effectively  carry  out  activities  authorized  by 
this  joint  resolution. 

5.  To  advance  the  status  of  the  health 
sciences  In  the  United  States,  the  health 
standards  of  the  American  people,  and  those 
of  other  countries  and  peoples,  by  coopera- 
tive endeavors  with  the  scientists,  research 
workers,  technicians,  experts,  teachers,  and 


practitioners  of  those  countries  in  research 
and  research  training. 

6.  To  help  mobilize  the  health  sciences  In 
the  United  States  as  a  force  for  peace,  prog- 
ress, and  good  will  among  the  various  peo- 
ples and  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  the  principal  govern- 
mental machinery  that  would  be  utilized 
to  carry  out  these  programs  and  achieve 
these  purposes  would  be  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  But  there  is  spe- 
cific provision,  too.  for  the  use  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for 
encouraging  international  research  and 
experiments  dealing  with  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  disabled  and  physically 
handicapped.  And  authority  is  given 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  use  the  Children's  Bureau, 
for  instance,  to  carry  out  other  pertinent 
parts  of  the  program.  The  Children's 
Bureau  can  and  should  play  a  significant 
part  in  this  undertaking.  And  there 
are  other  agencies  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
can  be  readily  utilized  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  collateral  parts  of  this  broad 
program  of  research,  research  training 
and  research  cooperation. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  already  concerned  with 
international  cooperation  in  health  mat- 
ters, such  as.  £ind  above  all.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Provision  is  made  in  this  resolution  for 
coordination  and  consultation  among  the 
departments  and  agencies  in  any  way 
concerned  with  such  activities.  Specific 
instruction  is  provided  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  work  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  to  secure  policy  guidance  from  that 
Department  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
activities  authorized  in  the  resolution 
which  affect  or  involve  foreign  policy. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  this 
resolution  is  limited  in  its  scope  to  en- 
couraging coordinated  research,  research 
exchange  and  research  training.  It  does 
not  authorize  operational  programs  in 
respect  to  either  private  medical  prac- 
tice abroad  or  public  health,  although 
research  in  public  health  methodology 
would,  of  course,  be  encompassed. 

The  amount  proposed  to  launch  these 
urgently  needed  programs — $50  million — 
is  small,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
potential  returns  only  in  terms  of  the 
medical  progress  that  this  legislation 
promises. 

I  believe  the  Nation  can  afford  to  spend 
$50  million  for  an  International  war 
against  disease.  We  cannot  afford  not 
to  make  this  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  asked  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  give  me  an  educated 
estimate  as  to  the  number  of  lives  that 
have  been  saved  by  medical  progress  in 
the  United  States  during  this  century. 
They  provided  me  some  interesting 
figures. 

By  applying  the  life  expectancy  rate 
in  each  successive  year  since  1900,  as 
compared  to  the  life  expectancy  rate  in 
1900.  there  was  produced  the  figure  of 
1,600  million  life  years  saved  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  1900 
through  1956. 


Using  the  present  life  expectancy  fig- 
ure of  70  years  iJer  person.  1.600  million 
life  years  means  about  23  million  lives 
saved  by  the  advances  of  medicine  and 
science  since  1900. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  also 
advised  me  that  if  the  death  rate  of  1900 
had  applied  in  1955.  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  United  States  would  have 
been  3.440,000  instead  of  the  actual  1955 
figure  of  1.528.000.  Thus,  in  1955  alone. 
1,911.000  lives  were  saved  by  the  ad- 
vances of  medicine  and  science  since 
1900. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  measure  of 
the  debt  wc  owe  to  medical  science,  in- 
cluding the  science  of  public  health. 

Can  we  balance  the  value  of  those 
23  million  hves  saved  during  the  past 
50  years  against  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  medical  research  during  the 
past  50  years  and  the  further  amount 
proposed  to  be  spent  under  the  pending 
resolution?  Do  those  millions  of  lives 
saved  indicate  the  urgency  for  spending 
another  $50  million  on  research — on  an 
international  research  program  which 
will  also  advance  the  cause  of  peace? 

Let  us  take  the  mortality  rate  of  in- 
fants. If  the  mortality  rate  of  1900  had 
been  applied  in  1955.  586.000  infants 
would  have  died  at  birth  mstead  of  the 
actual  figure  of  106.000.  Thus,  the  lives 
of  400,000  infants  were  saved  in  1  year 
by  the  advance  of  medical  science.  For 
every  infant  who  died  in  1955.  four  were 
saved. 

I  have  heard  eminent  medical  author- 
ities predict  that  a  major  breakthrough 
in  the  field  of  cancer,  for  instance,  or  in 
heart  disease,  would  almost  surely  re- 
sult in  an  extension  of  the  life  ex- 
pectancy in  America  to  75  years.  Is  this 
prospect  worth  the  expenditure  of  an  ad- 
ditional $50  million? 

As  I  said  earlier  in  this  discussion,  the 
resolution,  as  it  is  being  introduced  to- 
day, is  almost  Identical  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  199  which  I  Introduced 
last  year,  and  which  has  already  been 
studied  by  many  experts  In  medical  re- 
search In  America  and  abroad.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  few  brief  excerpta  of  the 
comments  on  this  resolution  I  have  re- 
ceived from  some  of  these  doctors. 
scientists  and  heads  of  scientific  organ- 
izations : 

From  Sir  Stewart  Duke-Elder,  Di- 
rector of  Research  of  the  Institute  of 
Ophthalmology,  University  of  London: 

The  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  propositions  such  as  you  sug- 
gest go  further  than  anything  else  to  relieve 
human  suffering  and.  moreover.  to 
strengthen  the  Influence  of  Western  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

From  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Kirk.  Director  of 
the  Institute  for  Exceptional  Children, 
University  of  Illinois: 

Your  recent  resolution  •  •  •  is  Indeed  a 
most  forward-looking  proposal,  not  only  for 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  but  for  the 
people  of  the  world. 

From  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey,  Baylor 
University  College  of  Medicine: 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  enthuslastlo 
approval  and  strong  support  of  yoxir  pro- 
posal. •  •  •  Aside  from  the  truly  humani- 
tarian objective  of  your  proposal.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  could  Influence  more  favorably 
our   foreign   relationships. 


From  Dr.  Stuart  Mudd  of  Philadel- 
phia. President  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Microbiological  Societies: 

This  positive  approach  to  International  co- 
operation focused  on  research  in  the  health 
Kcipiiccs  must  surely  capture  the  Imagina- 
tlnn  and  command  the  admiration  of  peo,)le 
everywhere.  This  kind  of  leadership  by  the 
United  Slates  is  certainly  in  the  intcresls  of 
peace  among  the  nations. 

From  Dr.  J.  M.  Ulmer.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
.«?:retary  of  the  National  foundation  of 
Eye  Research: 

I  heartily  support  the  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution. Not  only  in  the  very  Import.int  field 
which  :nas  my  special  Interest,  but  all  fields 
of  public  health  .should  be  approach' d  on  an 
liiternational  basis  if  we  are  really  to  make 
progress. 

And  from  Dr.  Martha  Potgietcr.  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut: 

This  is  indeed  a  real  history-making  step 
In  the  field  of  human  health  and  rcKcarch 
Into  tliat  Important  and  baining  problem. 

I  have  many  more  letters,  scores  of 
them.  I  will  not  further  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  icad  from  them.  The 
views  of  the  experts  will  be  methodically 
solicited  and  a.ssemblecl  in  the  course  of 
tile  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

The  interestinc  thini;  is  how  the  doc- 
tors and  scientists,  themselves,  empha- 
size not  only  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  to  the  cause  of  scientific  ad- 
vance against  di-sease  and  disability,  but 
its  importance  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
This  collateral  contributi^  mifiht  well 
turn  out  to  be  its  chief  one,  in  terms  of 
the  urgency  of  the  problems  which  con- 
fi-ont  us  in  the  world  today. 

Our  distinpuished  colleaRue,  Senator 
Ht'BERT  HuMPHHEY,  grjispcd  thls  possi- 
bility some  time  ago,  and  has  been  pur- 
suing it,  as  we  all  kr.ow.  in  speeches 
in  this  body,  in  addrerr.ses  before  public 
forums  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and. 
this  summer,  in  an  intensive  study  and 
conference  trip  abroad,  in  his  oflRcial 
capacity  as  chali-man  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

Late  in  the  last  session  the  Senate 
authorized  the  subcommittee  to  make 
a  study  of  international  cooperation  in 
medical  research.  In  furtherance  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  trav- 
eled to  many  countries  in  Europe  and 
spoke  with  leaders  of  scientific  tliought 
and  of  government  In  those  coimtries. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  leaders 
of  government  with  whom  Senator 
Humphrey  discussed  this  subject  was  Mr, 
Khrushchev,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Rus- 
sia. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
quite  capable  of  speaking  for  himself  on 
this  matter  and  undoubtedly  will.  But 
it  is  pertinent  to  my  discussion  today 
to  recall  that  he  found  one  of  the  f>o- 
tential  areas  of  agreement  between  this 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  the 
pi-oject  for  international  cooperation  in 
the  world  struggle  against  disease. 

This  is  surely  one  of  the  paths  to  peace 
in  this  war-threatened  world.  I  should 
like  to  borrow  from  Senator  Humphrey's 
happy  talent  for  phrasing  just  once.  He 
said  recently  that  one  of  the  greatest 
products  of  a  program  of  international 
cooperation  in  medical  research  might 


b3  a  new  vaccine — a  peace  vaccine.    I 
echo  his  hope. 

Freedom  from  disease  is  the  most  fun- 
damental aspiration  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  world.  This  is  a  specific 
freedom  toward  the  achievement  of 
which  all  peoples  and  all  nations  can 
work  together  without  fearing  that  an 
advance  by  one  will  be  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  other. 

To  the  extent  IJMit  the  joint  resolution 
we  are  introduc»today  is  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  directions  I  have  indi- 
cated. I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  that  will 
be  considered  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  doubt  whether  this  resolution  in  its 
present  form  is  a  perfect  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Indeed.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
h-^vin;?  seen  a  pei-fect  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  it  can  be  improved 
upon  by  constructive  suggestions  and 
modifications  in  committee.  I  expect 
that  there  will  be  full  and  adequate 
hearinf:s  on  this  measure  and  that  a 
sound  record  will  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  on  the  basis  of  which  to  vote 
when  the  resolution  is  repoited.  as  I 
hope  it  will  be  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred ;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  piinted  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  41)  to 
establish  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  International  Med- 
ical Research,  and  to  establish  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  International  Medical  Research, 
in  order  to  help  mobilize  the  efforts  of 
medical  scientists,  research  workers, 
technologists,  teachers,  and  members  of 
the  health  professions  generally,  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  for  assault 
upon  disease,  disability,  and  the  impair- 
ments of  man  and  for  the  improvement 
of  the  health  of  man  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  research,  research 
training,  and  research  planning:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hill  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  that  disease  and 
dieability  are  the  common  enemies  of  all 
nations  and  peoples,  and  that  the  means, 
methods,  and  techniques  for  combating  and 
abating  the  ravages  of  disease  and  disability 
and  for  improving  the  health  and  health 
standards  of  man  should  be  sought  and 
shared,  without  regard  to  national  boun- 
daries and  divisions;  and 

Whereas  advances  In  combating  and  abat- 
ing disease  and  In  the  positive  promotion  of 
human  health  can  be  stimulated  by  support- 
ing and  encouraging  cooperation  among 
scientists,  research  workers,  and  teachers  on 
an  international  basis,  with  consequent 
benefit  to  the  health  of  our  people  and  of 
all  peoples:  and 

Whereas  there  already  exist  tested  means 
for  international  cooperation  In  matters  re- 
lating to  health.  Including  the  World  Health 


Organization,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  and  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Children's  Fund  (DNICEF).  with 
which  the  United  States  is  Identified  and 
associated,  and  it  Is  highly  desirable  that 
the  United  States  establish  domestic  ma- 
chinery for  the  maximum  mobilization  of  its 
health  research  resources,  the  more  efBciently 
to  cooperate  with  and  support  the  research, 
research-training,  and  research-planning 
endeavors  of  such  International  organlza- 
tions:    Therefore   be   it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  joint  reso- 
lution does  establish  the  domestic  machinery 
for  such  maximum  mobilization  of  its  health 
research  resources,  the  more  efficiently  to  co- 
operate with  and  support  the  research,  re- 
search-training, and  research-planning  en- 
deavors of  the  international  organizations. 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution 
is: 

( 1 )  To  encourage  and  support  on  an  in- 
ternational  basis  studies,  investigations, 
txptriments.  and  research,  including  the 
coi-.duct  and  planning  iliereof.  relatlng^to: 

(Ai  The  causes,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
control,  and  prevention  of  physical  and 
mental  diseases  and  other  killing  and  crip- 
pling impairments  of  man. 

(B)  The  rehabilitaticn  of  the  phvsically 
handicapped,  including  the  development  and 
use  of  appliances  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
handicap.s  of  sucli  individuals. 

(C)  The  origin,  nature,  and  solution  of 
health  problems  not  identifiable  in  terms  of 
disease  entities. 

(D)  Broad  fields  of  science,  including  the 
natural  and  social  sciences,  important  to  or 
underlying   dlseare    and    health   problems. 

(2)  To  encourage  and  support  the  rapid 
international  interchange  of  knowledge  and 
information  concerning  developments  in 
those  branches  of  science  pertaining  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  prevention,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  or  mitigation  of  disease  and  dis- 
ability and  other  health  and  rehabilitation 
problems. 

(3)  To  encourage  and  support,  on  an  In- 
ternational basis,  the  training  of  personnel 
in  research  and  research  training  through 
Interchange  of  scientists,  research  workers, 
research  fellows,  technicians,  experts,  and 
teachers  In  research  specialties  not  other- 
wise or  generally  provided  for  In  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  section  32  of  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  and 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  a.s  amended. 

(41  To  encourage  and  cooperate  with  re- 
search programs  undertaken  by  the  World 
Henlth  Organization  and  other  international 
bodies  engaged  In.  or  concerned  with,  Inter- 
national endeavors  In  the  health  sciences, 
and  to  support  such  programs  in  cases  in 
which  such  International  organizations  can 
effectively  carry  out  activities  authorized  by 
this  Joint  resolution. 

(5)  To  advance  the  status  of  the  health 
sciences  in  the  United  State.'j,  the  health 
standards  of  the  American  people,  and  those 
of  other  countries  and  peoples,  by  coopera- 
tive endeavors  with  the  scientists,  research 
workers,  technicians,  experts,  teachers,  and 
practitioners  of  those  countries  In  research 
and  research  training. 

(6)  To  help  mobilize  the  health  sciences 
In  the  United  States  as  a  force  for  peace, 
progress,  and  good  will  among  the  varlotis 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
In  this  joint  resolution  as  the  "Sscretary") 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution  in  conform- 
ity with  its  provisions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  utilize,  for  the 
performance  of  his  duties  authorized  by 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  including  the  National  Institute  for 
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International  Medical  Research  established 
by  this  joint  resolution  and  the  other  Na- 
tional Institutes  9f  Health,  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, the  Children's  Bureau,  and  such  other 
agencies  and  offices  In  the  Department  as  he 
may  deem  desirable  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions authorized  herein. 

(c)  The  duties  and  functions  hereby  au- 
thorized shall  t>e  carried  out  In  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  for  International  Health  Research 
established  by  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  established.  In  the 
Public  Health  Service,  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  In- 
stitute for  International  Medical  Research. 
This  Institute,  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
National  Institutes,  shall  carry  out  such 
major  duties  and  functions  of  operation  and 
administration  in  connection  with  this  Joint 
resolution,  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Sur- 
geon General,  including  the  support  of  re- 
search and  research  training  through  grants, 
contracts,  and  cooperative  activities  and  the 
direct  conduct  of  research  In  facilities  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established,  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  National  Advisory  Council  for 
International  Medical  Research  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  joint  resolution  as  the 
"Council"),  to  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Surgeon  General  or  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  or  such 
other  officers  of  the  Department  as  may  be 
appropriate,  on  matters  relating  to  the  pur- 
poses and  programs  authorized  by  this  joint 
resolution.  The  internal  procedures  of  the 
Council  shall  be  governed  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  Council  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  receive  reports  on 
and  review  all  research  and  research-train- 
ing projects  or  programs  undertaken,  or  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken,  pursuant  to  this 
joint  resolution,  and  no  grant,  contract,  or 
loan  for  any  such  research  project  or  pro- 
gram shall  be  approved  by  the  Sur'::eon  Gen- 
eral, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  or  the  Secretary  except  after 
review  and  recommendation  by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  a  duly  designated 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
sixteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary without  regard  to  civil  service  laws. 
The  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
shall  be  a  member  ex  officio.  The  Secretary 
may  appoint  additional  ex  officio  members  on 
either  a  permi'nent  or  temporary  basis,  as 
desirable,  but  the  number  of  such  additional 
ex  officio  members  shall  not  be  greater  than 
two  at  any  one  time.  The  sixteen  appointed 
members  shall  be  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
medical  research,  teaching  and  training, 
medical  or  biological  science,  rehabilitation, 
education,  or  public  and  international  affairs. 
Eight  of  the  sixteen  shall  be  selected  from 
among  leading  experts  and  authorities  In  the 
fields  with  which  this  Joint  resolution  Is 
concerned,  with  special  emphasis  on  associa- 
tion with  research  and  research  training. 

(d)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  ( 1 )  any  member  appointed  to 
flu  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  either  for 
the  balance  of  that  term,  or  for  a  full  four- 
year  term  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman, 
and  (2)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  after  September  30,  1958,  shall  ex- 
pire as  follows:  four  shall  expire  four  years 
after  such  date:  four  shall  expire  three  years 
after  such  date:  four  shall  expire  two  years 
after  such  date;  and  four  shall  expire  one 
year  after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment.    None 


of  the  sixteen  appointed  members  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  until  a  year 
elapses  since  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council,  other  than  ex 
officio  members  and  members  who  are  offlcers 
or  full-time  employees  of  the  Government, 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of 
their  respective  council  or  committees  there- 
of, or  while  otherwise  engaged  In  the  work 
of  the  Council  or  of  the  committees  thereof, 
upon  the  specific  authorization  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Covmcil  or  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fiX9d  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $50  per  diem,  and  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  neces- 
sary traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  places  of  resi- 
dence. This  authorization  for  compensation 
and  expenses  shall  also  extend  to  consult- 
ants and  members  of  special  field  or  other 
committees  engaged  or  established  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(f)  The  Ccuiicil  Eliali  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  on  the  request  of  a  third  of 
its  membership,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
three  times  during  the  year. 

(g)  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  representatives  of  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  engaged  in  medical- 
biological  research  ■  or  in  international 
hfallh-Rssistance  efforts  to  be  Invited  to 
meet  with  tlie  Council,  when  appropriate, 
to  discuss  programs  and  problems  of  com- 
mon concern. 

(h)  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary, through  the  Surgeon  Goncral.  for  co- 
ordination of  the  wcrk  of  and  consultation, 
between  the  Council  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Health  Council,  and  the  national  ad- 
visory councils  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  throuf:;h  the  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Rchabllitatlun,  with 
respect  to  matters  bearing  on  the  purposes 
and  administration  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  Tlie  Secretary  la  authorized  to  se- 
cure, from  time  to  time,  and  for  such  periods 
as  he  deems  advisable,  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  consultants  who  are  technicians, 
experts,  scholars,  or  otherwise  especially 
qualified  in  fields  related  to  research,  research 
training  or  research  planning,  from  the 
United  States  or  abroad.  These  experts,  in- 
dividually or  in  groups,  shall  advice  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Surgeon  General  or  the  Director 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  or  the  Council. 
on  such  matters  as  are  appropriate. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  engage  in  the  following  activities: 

( 1 )  Encourage  and  supj  ort  research,  inves- 
tigations and  experiments  by  individuals, 
universities,  hospitals,  laboratories,  or  other 
public  or  private  agencies  or  institutions.  In 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  relat- 
ing to  the  cause,  prevention,  and  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  physical  and  men- 
tal diseases  and  Impairments  of  man, 
referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  2,  by 
means  of;  the  direct  conduct  of  research  In 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  fi- 
nancial grants,  contracts,  grants  or  loans  of 
equipment,  and  grants  or  loans  of  medical, 
biological,  physical,  or  chemical  substances 
or  standards  where  required  for  research  or 
research  training,  and  furnishing  expert  per- 
sonnel from  the  United  States  (including 
the  payment  of  travel  and  subsistence  for 
such  experts  when  away  from  their  places  of 
residence) . 

(2)  Encourage  and  support  research,  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  conducted  in 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  re- 
lated to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  by  the  means  referred  to  In 
paragraph  2  hereof. 

(3)  Encourage  and  support  the  coordina- 
tion of  experiments  and  programs  of  research 
conducted  in  the  United  States  with  re- 
lated programs  conducted  abroad,  by  facili- 
tating the  interchange  of  research  scientists 
and  experts  between  the  United  States  and 


foreign  countries  who  are  engaged  In  such 
experiments  and  programs  of  research.  In- 
cluding the  payment  of  per  diem  conrpensa- 
tlon,  subsistence  and  travel  for  such  scien- 
tists and  experts  when  away  from  their  places 
of  residence,  as  provided  for  consultants  In 
section  5(e)  hereof. 

(4)  Make  grants  for  the  Improvement  or 
alteration  of  facilities  needed  for  medical 
research  and  research  training.  Including  the 
provision  of  equipment  for  research  and 
training  ptirpo.>-:es. 

(5)  Establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  elsewhere  with  such  allowances 
(incluclinn  travel  and  subsistence  expenses) 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  train  United 
SUitcs  research  workers,  research  teachers, 
tcchnlcl.ins,  and  experts  In  the  laboratories 
of  other  countries,  and  to  procure  the  assist- 
ance of  talented  rc.'^earch  fellows  from  abroad, 
and.  in  addition,  to  provide  for  such  fellow- 
ships and  other  research  training  through 
grants.  ui)on  rccfjouni-ndatlon  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  public  and  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions. This  program  of  fellowships  and 
grants  shall  not  duplicate  or  replace  the  pro- 
gfitms  authorized  under  section  32  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
and  the  United  States  Information  and  Ed- 
ucatioiial  Exchange  Act  of  1048,  as  amended. 

(6i  Encourage  and  support  broad  surveys 
of  the  incidence  of  the  major  diseases  en- 
demic in  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
initiate  comprehensive  plans  for  their  eradi- 
cation or  mitigation  through  cooperative 
programs  of  research  and  research  training 
in  regard  to  these  diseases,  including  research 
in  piTtinent  phases  of  the  science  of  public 
health. 

(7)  Support  and  encourage  International 
communication  In  the  medical  and  biological 
sciences,  international  scientific  meetings, 
conferences,  translation  services  and  publi- 
cations. Including  provision  for  travel  funds 
to  permit  participation  in  such  conferences. 

Sec.  8  Tlie  Secretary  shall  keep  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  fully  Informed  concerning  the 
projects  and  programs  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  Joint  resolution,  and  shall  solicit  and 
secure  from  him  pKjllcy  guidance  with  regard 
to  such  projects,  programs,  or  other  activities 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  under  this  Joint 
resolution. 

bEc.  9.  Programs  authorl)Bed  by  this  Joint 
restjlution  shall  not  unnecessarily  duplicate 
those  undert-kcn  by  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  pursuant  to  law, 
nor  of  International  organizations  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  proper  precaution  to  this 
end.  Fur  this  and  related  purposes,  he  shall 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  consulta- 
tion and  coordination  with  other  depart- 
mcnts  and  agencies  of  the  Government  en- 
gaged In  medical-biological  research  or  In 
International  health-assistance  efforts.  Noth- 
ing contained  In  this  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  applied  or  construed  to  diminish  the  au- 
thority or  resiKjnslbility  of  other  departnaents 
and  agencies  in  the  field  of  International 
cooperation  in  medical  or  other  scientific 
endeavors. 

Sec.  10.  Tlie  activities  authorized  herein 
shall  not  extend  to  the  support  of  public 
health  nor  other  programs  of  an  operational 
nature  as  contrasted  with  research,  nor  shall 
any  of  the  grants  herein  authorized  Include 
grants  for  the  improvement  or  extension  of 
public  health  adnalnlstration  in  other  coun- 
tries except  for  necessary  research  In  the 
science  of  public  health  and  public  health 
administration. 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  an  an- 
nual report,  which  shall  Include  a  report  from 
the  Council,  and  submit  it  to  the  President, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  siunmarlzlng 
the  activities  under  this  Joint  resolution,  and 
making  such  recommendations  as  he,  and  the 
Council,  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary,  or  the  Surgeon 
General,  or  the  Director  of  Vocational  Reha- 


bilitation, Is  authorized  to  use  the  services  of 
any  member  or  members  of  the  Council,  and 
where  appropriate,  any  member  or  members 
of  the  other  several  national  advisory  coun- 
cils, or  study  sections,  or  committees  advisory 
thereto  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  in 
Cv  iuiection  with  matters  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Joint  resolution,  for  such 
jjcriuds  as  may  be  determined  necessary. 

Snc.  13.  Any  alien  whom  the  Secretary 
deems  it  desirable  to  come  to  the  United 
St:.irs  under  the  terms  of  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(7i  of  section  7  of  this  Joint  resolution,  who 
Is  otherwise  excluded  from  admission  into 
the  United  States  by  the  i)rovlsions  of  section 
212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
may.  upon  certification  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral or  the  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, as  may  be  appropriate,  be  paroled  into 
the  United  States  by  the  Attorney  General 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  sec- 
tion   212(d)(5)    of   such    act. 

Sec.  14.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $50  million  annu- 
ally, to  carry  out  the  pro.isions  of  this  Joint 
resolution.  Sucli  amount  Is  to  be  apjxjr- 
tioned  as  the  Congress  may  direct  to  the 
otPice  of  the  Secretary,  the  Public  Health 
Service  (including  the  National  Institute  for 
International  Hcaltli  and  Medical  Research), 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and 
(jther  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
E-liicatlon.  and  Welfare  as  appropriate. 

Sec.  15.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  be  en- 
titled "The  International  Health  and  Medical 
Research  Act  of  1959."  Iif  short  title  shall  be 
"The  Health  for  Peace  Act  " 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator permit  me  to  bo  honored  by  adding 
my  name  to  the  joint  resolution  as  a  co- 
sponsor? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  not  only  permit,  but  will  re- 
joice In  having  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  on 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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COORDINATION  OP  DEVELOPMENT 
OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
WITH  OTHER  AREAS  IN  WASH- 
INGTON METROPOLITAN  REGION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  frcm  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  BeallI, 
and  myself.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  by  which 
Congress  would  declare  its  interest  in  the 
coordinated  development  of  all  parts  of 
the  National  Capital  region.  The  joint 
resolution  sets  forth  a  declaration  of 
policy  under  which  all  parts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  are  called  upon  to 
work  toward  the  achievement  of  such  a 
coordinated  regional  development,  with 
first  priority  being  given  to  the  areawide 
solution  of  the  water  supply,  sewage  dis- 
posal, and  transportation  problems. 

This  joint  resolution  Is  the  first  leg- 
islative proposal  to  be  submitted  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Washington  Metropolitan  Prob- 
lems, appointed  pursuant  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  172  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress. The  joint  committee's  extensive 
inquiries  into  the  problems  of  this  rap- 


Idly  growing  metropolitan  area  have  pro- 
duced ample  evidence  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  very  real  interest  in 
the  proper  development  of  the  whole 
metropolitan  region  that  centers  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  region  has 
expanded  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Federal  District  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  established  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

The  magnitude  of  this  regional  growth 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that: 

Three-fifths  of  the  region's  inhabi- 
tants now  live  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Approximately  two  Federal  employees 
of  every  three  live  in  suburban  counties. 
The  movement  of  Federal  agencies 
into  the  suburbs  has  proceeded  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  growth  of  suburban 
population;  more  than  one-third  of  all 
Federal  personnel  in  the  region  are  em- 
ployed at  installations  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

Half  of  the  Federal  payroll,  which 
here  totals  some  one  billion  six  hundred 
million  dollars,  is  paid  in  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  parts  of  the  area. 

Although  Federal  employment  in  the 
area  has  declined  each  year  since  1951. 
total  employment  has  grown  and  now 
exceeds  the  Federal  employment.  This 
movement  toward  economic  diversifica- 
tion is  of  profound  metropolitan 
significance. 

These  trends  are  all  increasing  as  this 
booming  urban  concentration  spreads 
farther  into  the  suburban  areas.  We 
are  the  second  fastest  growing  large 
metropolitan  area  in  the  United  States, 
exceeded  only  by  Houston,  Tex. 

The  committee  has  also  been  mind- 
ful that,  despite  many  special  charac- 
teristics deriving  from  Washington's 
role  as  a  National  Capital,  ours  is  but  one 
of  the  Nation's  183  metropolitan  areas, 
most  of  which  exhibit  similar  problems 
of  growth  and  expansion.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  recently 
commented  upon  the  national  aspects 
of  these  problems.  Other  Senators  have 
expressed  the  view  that  they  call  for 
action.  I  will  only  cite  the  relevance  of 
our  studies  diu-ing  the  past  year  to  these 
broader  concerns  and  future  efiforts. 

The  Federal  Government  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  conduct  of  its  business  at  the 
seat  of  government  is  affected  in  many 
important  ways  by  the  changes  that  this 
explosive  growth  has  brought  about  in 
the  character  of  the  region.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  therefore  has  both  an 
obligation  to  the  people  of  the  region, 
and  a  very  real  interest  of  its  own,  in 
seeing  to  it  that  there  is  sound,  properly 
planned,  and  well  coordinated  regional 
growth. 

The  Federal  Government's  obligation 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  rapid 
growth  that  stems  from  the  relocation  of 
Federal  installations  at  suburban  loca- 
tions generates  demands  for  public  serv- 
ices that  local  governments  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  meet,  especially  since 
a  Federal  installation  does  not  add  to 
local  tax  revenues  as  a  new  private  em- 
ployer does.  The  Federal  Government's 
interest  in  well-planned  metropolitan 
growth  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the  fact 


that  many  of  the  costs  of  imcoordinated 
and  poorly  planned  metropolitan  growth 
will  finally  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  form  of  the  difficulties 
that  it.  the  largest  employer  in  the  re- 
gion, will  encounter  in  doing  business 
here,  and  in  the  form  of  the  added  costs 
that  it  will  incur  in  creating  a  National 
Capital  suitable  to  a  great  country. 

The  proposed  joint  resolution  aims  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
Governments  on  the  need  for  achieving 
a  sound  pattern  of  metropolitan  growth. 
The  joint  committee  recognizes  that  a 
number  of  public  agencies.  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  have  been  doing  their 
best  to  cope  with  the  problems  that  have 
been  brought  on  by  the  explosive  growth 
of  the  region,  and  certainly  much  good 
work  has  been  done  by  them.  But  the 
joint  committee  concluded  that  new  or- 
ganizational arrangements  are  needed  in 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  enable  it  to 
play  its  role  on  the  metropolitan  scene, 
and  some  new  institutions  of  regional 
government  are  needed  to  carry  out  func- 
tions that  transcend  the  boundaries  of 
the  preexisting  governmental  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  passage  of  this  joint  resolution  is 
a  desirable  preliminary  to  the  carrjung 
out  of  the  needed  organizational  changes. 
I  believe  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  on 
the  joint  committee  when  I  express  the 
hope  that  favorable  action  on  the  joint 
resolution  will  be  only  the  first  in  a  series 
of  steps  by  Congress,  by  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  by  the  local 
governments  of  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion, to  implement  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  joint  committee  s  final 
report  of  January  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  CS.J.  Res.  42)  to 
establish  an  objective  for  coordinating 
the  development  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  the  development  of  other 
areas  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Region  and  the  policy  to  be  followed  in 
the  attainment  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes,  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Bible  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Beall), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibia. 


AMENDMENT  OP  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OF  1953— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  bill,  S.  144,  to  amend  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  when  this  bill  is 
next  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  28,  1959.  the  names 
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of  Senators  Scott,  Langer,  and  Gruen- 
mo  were  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  743)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to  remove 
the  exemption  with  respect  to  certain 
mines  employing  no  more  than  14  indi- 
viduals, Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
DoucLAS,  and  Mr.  Haktke)  on  January 
28. 1959.      

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 
ACT  OP  1959— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  28,  1959,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hruska  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  748)  providing 
further  safeguards  against  improper 
practices  in  labor  organizations  and  in 
labor-management  relations;  requiring 
disclosure  of  certain  financial  transac- 
tions and  administrative  practices  of 
labor  organizations  and  their  ofiBcers  and 
agents  and  repKJrts  of  direct  and  indi- 
rect dealings  between  them  and  employ- 
ers which  may  conflict  with  obligations 
as  employee  representatives;  reinforc- 
ing rights  of  members  of  labor  organ- 
izations with  respect  to  funds  and  prop- 
erty, the  election  and  removal  of  ofn- 
cers,  and  the  exercise  by  other  labor  or- 
ganizations of  supervisory  control  of 
such  organizations:  providing  penalties 
for  certain  criminal  acts;  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goldwater 
(for  himself  and  Senators  Dirksen.  Al- 
LOTT,  Bennett,  Bridges,  Bush,  Butler, 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  ConoN,  Curtis, 
HicKENLooPER,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware, 
Capehart,  and  Mundt)  on  January  28, 
1959. 


RICHARD  E.  BYRD  ANTARCTIC  COM- 
MISSION—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OP  BILL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  I  am 
pleased  to  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  our  newest  State,  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  764,  to  establish  t'.e  Richard  E.  Byrd 
Antarctic  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ith- 
cut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TELEVISION   BOOSTER   STATIONS — 
ADDITIONAL  COSl  ONSOn  OP  BILL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  TV  booster  bill.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  26.  was  printed  prior  to  the 
time  I  received  a  call  from  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lancer!  that 
he  wished  to  join  as  a  cosponsor.  I 
therefore  ask  uni'.nimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Lancer]  be  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  26,  which  I  Introduced  on 
January  23,  and  that  this  be  so  shown 
on  all  future  printings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  permission  to  have  printed  in  the 


Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion requesting  them  to  rescind  their 
action  to  abolish  the  use  of  VHP  tele- 
vision booster  stations  and  replace  them 
with  UHP  stations. 

The  situation  in  North  Dakota  is  be- 
coming increasingly  serious  to  the  own- 
ers of  television  sets.  There  are  very 
few  television  stations  in  the  entire 
State,  and  they  are  widely  separated. 
Therefore,  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation cannot  receive  television  programs 
at  all  without  the  use  of  booster  sta- 
tions. To  convert  from  the  VHP  to  the 
UHP  boosters  would  be  a  great  expense 
to  these  people.  This  I  consider  un- 
justified in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  inter- 
ference with  regular  channels  has  been 
reported  in  my  State. 

I  trust  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  will  see  fit  to  reexam- 
ine its  position  and  make  the  necessary 
changes.  If  not,  as  stated  in  my  letter, 
I  shall  request  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to 
make  a  thorough  and  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  situation  and.  if  necessary, 
urge  the  adoption  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation in  this  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

January  19.  1939. 
Hon.  John  C.  Dornrrn, 

Chairman.    Federal    Coinmunicationa    Com- 
mission. Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclo.eed  herewith 
are  several  letters  I  have  received  from  con- 
stituents concerning  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission's  action  which  would 
abolish  the  VHF-TV  booster  stations. 

Because  North  D.ikota  is  sparsely  pcpu- 
later.  there  are  many  areas  not  reached  di- 
rectly by  television  stations.  These  areris 
depend  upon  the  VHP  booster  stations  to  en- 
able them  to  receive  television  programs. 
Tliey  now  are  told  that  they  must  convert 
to  UHF.  which  would  be  a  great  expense  to 
them.  In  the  town  of  Bowman  alone,  the 
cost  v.-ould  be  about  »5.000,  In  addition  to 
the  approximately  $2,000  already  Invested. 
I  understand  that  these  stations  do  not  cause 
the  kind  of  interference  which  would  re- 
quire the  stringent  action  taken  by  FCC. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  staff  re- 
port of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  recommended 
that  appropriate  regulations  be  issued  to 
allow  these  VHP  stations  to  remain  on  the 
air.  provided  they  do  not  cause  Interference. 
I  also  understand  that  Commissioner  T.  A.  M. 
Craven,  after  a  personal  Inspection  of  the 
areas,  made  the  same  recommendation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Federal  Comnrmnt- 
catlons  Commission  will  reexamine  Its  posi- 
tion and  tike  into  consideration  the  heavy 
burde.i  that  they  are  placing  on  a  small  por- 
tion of  our  population.  If  not.  I  shall  re- 
quest the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  to  make  a  thorou^'h 
and  complete  investigation  of  the  matter 

and.  If  necessary,  urge  the  adoption  of  ap- 
propriate legislation  In  this  field. 
May  I  hear  from  you? 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 


were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  .Ajuocla- 
tton    of    Cotton    Textile    Merchants   of    New 
York  on  January  29.   1959. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

Article  entitled  "The  West  Puts  It*  Brand 
on   Congress"  written   by   Richard  L.   Nro- 
BERCER  and  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  February  1,  1959. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

Review  by  Senator  J.  W.  Pttlbucht  of 
Walter  Llppmann's  book,  "The  CommunlBt 
World  and  Ours."  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  1,  1959. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a^k  unanimous  content  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
hold  hearings  in  New  York  City  on 
February  5  and  6,  1959,  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 


WORLD  PROGRESS  THROUGH  EDU- 
CATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  139  or- 
ganizations met  in  Washington  last 
week  in  common  convention  as  members 
of  the  International  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

Their  topic  was  the  International  ex- 
change of  students,  scholars,  and  tech- 
nicians— how  such  programs  could  be 
improved  and  coordinated  without 
hmiting  the  individual  freedom  of  the 
exchangee. 

This  type  of  people-to-people  contact 
is  wonderfully  helpful  in  exchanging 
ideas  between  different  countries,  in- 
creasinfT  mutual  respect,  and  laying  a 
firmer  foundation  for  peaceful  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  that  my  col- 
lea?:ues  may  become  better  acquainted 
with  this  program  toward  world  prog- 
ress through  educational  exchange,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my   remarks  the  message  of  President 

Eisenhower,  which  he  personally  de- 
livered to  the  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Presidfnt  to  the  Third  Na- 
tional CoNf-ERFNCE  ON  E^XCH^NGE  OF  PEB- 
.?ON3,     AT     THE     MATn.OWEl»     HOTEI,,     PXIDAT, 

January  30,  1959 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  greet  the  members  of 
this  audience,  all  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  knowledge  of  all  peoples  by  all  other 
peoples. 

The  theme  for  this  conference — "World 
Peace  Tlirovjgh  International  Exchange  of 
Persons" — suggests  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing gateways  for  reaching  our  most  sougbt- 
alter  goal — a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

We  realize  that  peace  demands  under- 
standing. I  know  of  no  better  single  method 
of  reaching  mutual  tmderstandlng  tlian 
by  multiplying  our  International  contacts 
through  people-to-people  diplomacy.    Four- 


teen years  have  now  passed  since  delegates 
from  the  world  over  met  In  San  Francisco  to 
draft  the  United  Nation's  Charter.  One  ex- 
perience that  accompanied  this  meeting 
seems  to  have  some  relevance  for  all  of  us. 
To  escai>e  the  tedious  strain  of  weeks  of 
conferences,  a  paity  of  a  geographer,  a  states- 
man, and  a  lawyer  driven  by  an  Army  ser- 
geant took  a  trip  to  the  Pedwoods.  Walking 
among  the  giant  trees,  the  geographer  re- 
marked that  while  it  would  be  a  slight  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  over  every  square  mile 
of  the  earth's  surface,  dust  particles  from 
tl»e  entire  earth's  surface  circulated,  the 
statement    was,    to    all    Intr-nts,    true. 

To  this,  the  statesman  replied,  "If  only 
we  might  have  the  same  Interchange  of 
peoples  and  ideas,  our  iroubllns  problems  of 
the  San  Francl.sco  Conlerence  would  be  re- 
solved over  ni;;ht." 

From  the  lawyer  came  the  jesting  ccm- 
meiit,  ••Tlus  Ls  ti:e  erratcst  violation  of  prl- 
\ate  property  rights  that  I  have  ever  heard." 
But  the  final  objervation  came  from  the 
Army  sergeant,  "V.h.it  this  means  to  me." 
he  said  quietly,  "is  that  we're  all  really  living 
in  each  other's  backyard  " 

Each  pacing  year  since  the  drafting  of  the 
United  Niitlon's  Charter  has  brought  new 
reminders  of  closer  relationships  between  the 
people  of  all  n;  '  Ions  As  the  world  has 
moved  through  tenEions  and  intermittent 
crises,  the  Importance  of  our  Interdependence 
has  been  strikingly  driven  heme  by  far- 
reachli  B  developments  In  atomic  fission, 
electronic  communication  and  swifter  than 
E  >und  flight.  Today  when  the  pos.'ilbllity  of 
war  carries  with  it  a  threat  to  the  survival  of 
civilization,  the  urgency  of  dcallr.g  effectively 
With  all  threats  to  pence  Is  self-tvltient. 

Mutual  uncle^^ta!:diIlg  1g  more  than  Im- 
portant— it  LS  Vital 

The  exchange  of  persons  Is  one  approach 
by  which  we  may  work  for  understanding 
along  many  fronts,  I  do  not  think  of  a  crarh 
program — the  need  Is  for  a  continuous  pro- 
gram based  upon  the  common-sense  belief 
that  undcr.standlng  Is  an  exportable  Itim  to 
all  nations.  Including  our  own. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  as  we  wel- 
come students,  educators,  lawyers,  scientists, 
artists,  Government  officials,  and  others  from 
distant  land.s.  it  Is  equally  Important  that 
Americans  also  enj  ly  the  enriching  experi- 
ence of  work  and  .<:tudy  in  other  nations. 
Such  programs  I  am  happy  to  note  are  re- 
ceiving constant  encouragement  and  support 
from  the  130  public  and  private  organizations 
that  are  represented  here  today. 

The  education  and  training  of  our  people 
for  effective  service  in  our  Government  s  over- 
seas activities  Is  so  Important  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  recently  appointed  a  special 
as.'^lstant  for  the  C>>ordinatlon  of  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cultural  Relations. 
The  exchange  of  persons  is  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  this  training  effort. 

Peace  is  a  goal  that  mtist  never  slip  from 
focus.  We  have  the  resources  and  faith  In 
ourselves  to  do  our  part  for  Its  attainment. 
But  we  must  use  these  resources  wisely.  We 
must  u.se  some  of  our  strciigth  to  bolster  the 
free  nations  that,  with  us.  stand  as  the  de- 
fenders of  freedom  and  which,  with  us,  work 
for  the  achievement  ol  a  Just  peace. 

For  a  moment  may  I  digress  to  mention 
a  related  matter  that  deeply  concerns  all  of 
us.  I  refer  to  the  funds  that  are  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  every  year  to  enable 
our  friends  around  the  world  better  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  to  maintain  their  Inde- 
pendence through  Viable  economies.  Of  all 
the  money  which  this  country  lays  out  In  1 
year,  none  of  it  contributes  more  to  the 
sectu-ity  of  our  Nation  and  to  freedom  than 
that  allocated  to  our  mutual  security  pro- 
grams. 

Those,  In  public  and  private  life,  who 
would  have  us  cut  America's  mutual  aid  and 
I(jan    programs    simply    do    not    understand 


what  these  programs  mean  to  peace  and  to 
America's  safety. 

Any  cutback  of  present  budgetary  levels  for 
oiur  mutual  seciu-jty  program  would  require 
additional  outlays  for  our  own  security  forces, 
far  greater  than  any  amount  that  could  be  so 
saved.  Moreover,  such  reductions  would  In 
the  long  run  dilute  the  faith  of  our  allies 
In  America's  determination  and  ability  to 
exercise  leadership  for  freedom.  I  shall  do 
all  In  my  power  to  Insure  that  our  friends 
around  the  world  will  not  have  their  faith  in 
these  American  purposes  undermined. 

Building  friendships  among  nations 
through  the  exchange  of  individuals  is  not  an 
idea  of  startling  novelty.  Nor  Is  It  work  that 
can  be  undertaken  only  through  a  single  pro- 
gram of  grand  design.  The  very  term  "peo- 
p!e-to-pcople  diplomacy"  implies  a  healthy 
variety  of  progrsims — lots  of  them.  To  each 
oi  y^u  here  today,  along  with  the  organiza- 
tions that  yuu  rer.restnt,  and  to  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  which  will  have  a 
40th  anniversary  celebration  tonight.  I  ex- 
tend warmest  congratulations  on  your  ex- 
change work. 

I  hope  your  joint  efforts  will  ever  grow  and 
multiply.  We  need  more  individual  diplo- 
mats from  M-iin  Street,  Ircm  our  farms, 
fcchools.  iabwraiorieE — from  every  walk  of  life, 
re.  ple-to-people  diplomacy  mean.s  thousands 
of  part-time  ambastadors— all  working  lor 
better  relatioi.rhlps  among  all  peoples.  And 
the  fine.-t  dc.'inition  of  an  .Embassador,  you 
Will  recall,  is  this:  'He  is,  above  all,  a  man  of 
peace. " 


N.^MING  OF  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  CULTURAL 
CENTER 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
extremely  happy  to  receive  word  from 
the  White  House  last  Thursday  of  the 
final  naming  of  the  public  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  the  new  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  to  be  erected  here 
in  our  Nation's  Capital.  This  significant 
event  happily  brings  us  one  step  closer 
to  the  actual  achievement  of  this  most 
noteworthy   goal. 

EFFOr.TS    TOW.\RD    ENACTMENT    OF    LEGISLATION 

My  colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  are  well  aware  of  the  long  and. 
yes.  sometimes  discouraging,  battle  that 
has  been  fought  by  the  many  exponents 
of  the  legislation  which  eventually  re- 
sulted in  S.  3335  of  the  85th  Congress, 
and  finally  in  Public  Law  874.  They 
cannot  help  but  be  aware  of  the  coura- 
geous and  determined  efforts  of  a  dedi- 
cated ^roup  of  public-spirited  citizens 
who  maintained  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  that  here  was  a  project 
v.hich  would  enrich  countless  numbers  of 
lives  through  expansion  of  cultural  hori- 
zons; that  here  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  order  for  our  Capital  City  to  ful- 
fill its  role  of  importance,  not  only  as  a 

tourist  center  from  which  local  and 
foreign  vi-sitors  derive  their  knowledge 
and  lasting  impressions  of  the  United 
States,  but  as  an  international  cultural 

beacon  which  will  be  commensurate  with 
our  leadership  in  world  affairs. 

My  colleagues  will  also  long  remember 
the  bipartisan  spirit  in  the  long  history 
of  this  legislation — a  splendid  example 
showing  how  both  parties  can  work  to- 
gether in  harmony  for  the  cultural  ad- 
vancement and  mutual  benefit  of  our 
great  country.  I  wish  to  mention  the 
commendable  efforts  of  my  distinguished 


associates  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Ptlbright 
and  Mr.  Anderson,  who  worked  with  me 
as  cosponsors  on  the  bill;  and  I  wish  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  thd  Member  of 
the  other  House  who  exerted  his  legis- 
lative skill  so  long  and  so  faithfully  in 
order  that  this  achievement  might  be 
realized.  I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  Representative  Frank 
Thomtson.  who,  with  his  able  and  de- 
voted legislative  assistant.  Mr.  George 
Frain.  worked  literally  night  and  day  for 
years  to  see  the  culmination  of  this  great 
project. 

My  distinguished  associates  will  also 
recall    that  enactment   of   S.  3335   was 
specifically  requested  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  was  endorsed 
by  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Bu- 
reau Of  the  Budget,  the  Board  of  Com- 
mi.-sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts.    They 
will  recall  that  it  is  a  historical  fact  that 
when  George  Washington  directed  Maj. 
Pierre  L'Enfant  to  plan  a  Federal  City, 
he  directed  that  it  be  planned  as  a  cul- 
tural   and    civic    center    for    the    new 
United  States,  and  in  his  inaugural  mes- 
sage to  Congress  he  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  recognition  of  music  and 
the  arts. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES 

Now,  170  years  later,  we  are  taking 
decisive  steps  to  correct  this  long  de- 
ficiency. The  15  Federal  officials  named 
in  Public  Law  874  and  the  15  general 
trustees  appointed  by  the  President  will 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
supervising  and  overseeing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Center  with  funds  con- 
tributed through  popular  donation,  and 
to  then  maintain  and  administer  it  by 
presenting  programs  of  the  performing 
arts.  It  is  essential  that  these  members 
be  of  the  very  highest  caliber  of  civic 
leadership — active,  dedicated,  and  able — 
and  that  they  function  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Arts,  which  Committee  will  serve  as  a 
program  committee  to  establish  objec- 
tives and  policies,  and  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  board  regarding  cul- 
tural activities  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
Center.  I  believe  that  the  President  has 
named  just  such  a  group  of  outstanding 
individuals.  I  believe  that  with  names 
that  have  been  included,  such  as  Mr. 
Ralph  Becker,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
very  active  Cultural  Development  Com- 
mittee of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade;  the  Honorable  L.  Corrin  Strong; 
Mrs.  Ethel  Garrett;  Mrs.  Catherine 
Shouse;  Mr.  Floyd  Akers;  Mr.  Daniel 
Bell;  and  the  names  of  distinguished 
citizens  throughout  the  country,  we  can 

soon  realize  a  national  cultural  estab- 
lishment which  will  develop  a  greater 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  fine  arts;  and  that,  through 
their  effective  presentation,  their  stand- 
ards of  execution  will  be  raised  to  an 
ever-higher  level  of  achievement. 

MEED    FOR    PITBLIC    StTPPOBT 

However.  I  want  to  reemphasize  that 
this  will  be  a  national  cultural  center, 
not  a  District  of  Columbia  center,  and 
we  want  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  know  and  understand  that  this 
will  be  their  center.    We  shall  need  their 
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help  and  support.  We  shall  need  their 
financial  contributions.  The  law  spe- 
clfically  states  that  If  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  does 
not  And  that  sufficient  funds  to  con- 
struct the  Center  have  been  received  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  within  5  years 
after  enactment  of  the  act,  it  shall  cease 
to  be  effective,  and  all  offices  created  by 
the  act  and  all  appointments  made  under 
it  shall  terminate.  Therefore,  it  is  vitally 
urgent  that  every  effort  be  exerted  to 
effect  the  necessary  collection  of  funds; 
there  must  be  a  revitalization  of  contact 
with  the  104  national  organizations 
which  had  been  contacted  by  the  former 
Auditorium  Commission,  and  the  oppor- 
tvmity  must  be  readily  available  so  that 
contributions  can  be  made  by  private 
philanthropists,  by  foundations,  and  by 
the  American  public. 

With  another  step  taken,  then,  let  us 
move  full  speed  ahead  toward  actual  con- 
struction of  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. Let  us  demonstrate  to  the  jOther 
nations  of  the  world  the  cultural  intercFts 
and  achievements  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  this  means  for 
development  and  strengthening  of  the 
ties  which  unite  the  United  States  with 
other  nations.  I  repeat,  let  us  construct 
our  "defenses  of  peace  in  the  minds  of 
men"  by  providing  a  suitable  building  for 
the  presentation  of  music,  opera,  drama, 
dance,  and  poetry  which  is  deserving  of 
recognition  as  a  part  of  the  great  heri- 
tage of  our  civilization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  from  the  White  House,  showing 
the  appointments  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Tnistees  by  the  President,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
appointments  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  Whits  Hovsx, 

January  29.  1959. 

The  President  today  made  the  following 
appKJlntments: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center: 

For  a  term  of  2  years  from  September  2, 
1958:  Ralph  E.  Becker,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Mrs.  Catherine  Fllene  Shouse.  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  Henry  Clay  Hof- 
helmer  II.  of  Virginia. 

For  a  term  of  4  years  from  September  2. 
1958:  Philip  Melville  Talbott,  of  Virginia; 
Ployd  DeSoto  Akers,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; John  Josiah  Emery,  of  Ohio. 

For  a  term  of  6  years  from  September  2. 
1958:  Winthrop  W.  Aldrlch,  of  New  York; 
Mrs.  Ethel  Garrett,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Daniel  W.  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  a  term  of  8  years  from  September  2. 
1958:  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  of  New  York;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Buffum  Chandler,  of  California; 
Robert  L.  Wood,  of  Texas. 

For  a  term  of  10  years  from  September  2, 
1958:  L.  Corrln  Strong,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  John  Nicholas  Brown,  of  Rhode 
Island:  Frank  H.  Ricketson,  of  Colorado. 


COMMENDATION  OP  WILBUR  A. 
DEXHEIMER.  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU 
OP  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  reclamation  is  one  of  paramount 
importance  to  Coloradoans.  as  it  is  to 
most  people  of  the  West.    The  develop- 


ment of  an  orderly,  fruitful  reclamation 
program  is  something  to  which  this  ad- 
ministration can  point  with  pride.  Al- 
though there  remains  an  ever-critical 
need  for  further  development  of  water 
resources,  among  others,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  is  seeking  to  accomplish 
its  knotty  task  within  the  reasonable 
limits  of  the  budget  and  area  require- 
ments. 

The  man  responsible  for  this  program 
Is  the  Director  of  that  Bureau.  Wil- 
bur A.  Dexheimer.  "Dex,"  as  all  of  us 
know  him.  has  been  a  career  employee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  since  1928. 
with  the  exception  of  service  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  World  War  II  and 
a  foreign  assignment  for  a  few  years 
thereafter.  A  native  of  Denver  in  my 
own  State  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Dexheimer 
is  a  graduate  of  our  Colorado  .«;chools. 
A  highly  respected  expert  in  his  field, 
the  Commissioner  is  the  author  of  "Con- 
struction of  the  Worlds  Highest  Mul- 
tiple Arch  Dam"  and  "Hydroelectric  De- 
velopment in  Australia." 

Commissioner  Dexheimer  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a  most  efBcient  adminis- 
trator. When  he  became  Commissioner 
in  1953,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had 
13,504  employees.  The  high  number  was 
17,194.  2  years  before  tliat.  and  today 
the  Bureau  is  down  to  9,800  employees. 
Yet  the  Bureau's  program  for  this  year 
covers  $265  million — only  $10  million  less 
than  in  the  year  of  peak  employment — 
and  this  work  is  being  done  with  40  per- 
cent fewer  employees. 

Recently,  Commissioner  Dexheimer 
made  a  provocative  address  before  the 
Pour-States  Irrigation  Council  in  Den- 
ver. Colo.  He  discussed  some  of  the 
basic  problems  facing  the  utilization  of 
this  country's  water  resources,  and 
brings  to  them  all  the  tremendous  store- 
house of  information  and  good  judgment 
acquired  through  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
the  conservation  of  our  water  supply. 
He  displays  in  his  remarks  the  forceful- 
ness  and  ability  to  go  to  the  core  of  the 
issues  which  have  helped  him  develop 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  into  the  re- 
sourceful and  effective  operation  it 
now  is.  I  recommend  the  reading  of  his 
remarks  to  everyone  concerned  about  the 
future  of  this  Nation  and  particularly 
to  those  with  specific  concern  for  our 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNSEBviNG  Our  Land  and  Water 
(Remarks  by  W.  A.  Dexheimer.  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Before  the  Four-States  Irrigation 
Council,  Albany  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo., 
January  15.  1959) 

All  of  us  here  are.  to  some  degree.  Involved 
In  food  production.  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
having  a  degree  of  responsibility  In  this  most 
vital  of  all  human  enterprises,  and  I  imagine 
that  each  one  of  you  has  an  identical 
feeling. 


While  we  go  about  our  dally  tasks  of  build- 
ing canals,  or  delivering  water,  or  processing 
beans,  or  feeding  or  transporting  cattle,  we 
are  likely  to  be  concerned  with  the  tasks  of 
the  moment.  Of  course,  we  deal  with  our 
major  and  minor  problems  one  by  one,  and 
out    of    the    cumulative    acttona    come    the 

cumulative  decisions  that  ultimately  affect 
both  progress  and  history. 

Tonight,  we  gather  to  honor  four  individ- 
uals who  have  made  great  personal  contri- 
butions to  what  we  might  call  the  total 
picture.  I'd  like  to  make  a  few  remark* 
about  the  total  picture  taken  In  broad  per- 
spective. 

First,  let's  consider  the  current  status  of 
agriculture  In  this  four-State  area,  and  later 
well  look  into  long-range  matters.  In  Kan- 
sas. Nebraska.  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  an 
excellent  year  for  production  lies  behind  us. 
Only  a  few  small  areas  In  the  fotir  States 
had  difficulties. 

Many  of  the  grain  crops  set  all  time  rec- 
ords, and  others  were  near  record.  Sugar 
beets  did  well,  second  best  on  record,  both 
prlcewise  and  yieldwise.  Fruits  and  vege- 
t.iblcs  had  high  yields.  Most  livestock  trends 
continued  upward.  As  always,  at  any  given 
time,  some  price  conditions  were  favorable 
for  some  products  in  some  areas,  and  leaa 
favorable  for  others. 

Waterwise.  1958  was  what  we  call  a  good 
year.  Reservoirs  went  Into  the  growing  sea- 
son at  high  levels,  and  particularly  on  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  and  North  Platte 
projects,  supplies  were  heavily  UEed.  SoU 
moisture  conditions  were  favorable. 

The  B.ireau  of  Reclamation  functions  ac- 
cording to  river  basins,  and  It  Is  not  very 
practical  to  assemble  statistical  Information 
about  reclamation  projects  by  States.  The 
Denver  regional  office,  however,  assembled 
some  figures  to  show  where  we  stand  at  the 
end  of  1958  concerning  projecu  In  Nebraska, 
northern  Kansas,  southeastern  Wyoming, 
and  northeastern  Colorado. 

Project  water  was  supplied  during  1058  to 
approximately  1.145.000  acres.  PaclUtlee 
within  the  region  now  Include  26  dams, 
which  create  reservoirs  with  irrigation  stor- 
age capacity  of  4>2  million  acre-feet.  There 
are  2,700  miles  of  canals  and  laterals.  The 
Pederal  Investment  In  Irrigation  faciUtlee 
Is  $350  million. 

The  estimated  gross  Income  from  9  proj- 
ects In  1958  was  $97  million — one-fourth  as 
much  as  the  irrigation  facilities  Investment. 

As  an  Interesting  sidelight.  I  might  men- 
tion that  only  13  years  ago — at  war's  end, 
and  the  beginning  of  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  construction — In  this  region  there 
was  only  one  bureau  project  offering  irriga- 
tion service.  Tliat  was  the  old,  big,  and 
strong  North  Platte. 

Comparing  1958  with  1945.  today  we  have 
In  the  region  3  times  more  Irrigable 
acreage,  double  the  Irrigation  storage  capac- 
ity, and  nearly  10  times  the  crop  values. 

Some  of  us  most  concern  ourselves  with 
daily  price  structures,  replenishment  of 
water  supplies,  and  the  complexities  of  nar 
tlonal  agricultural  policies.  Nevertheless  In 
the  long  run.  these  Issues  are  transient.  The 
surplus  of  corn  and  the  depressed  price  of 
hogs  may.  next  year,  or  a  few  years  hence, 
be  a  matter  only  of  historical  interest. 

In  the  business  of  utilizing  land  and 
water,  we  must  recognize  the  dimensions  of 
problems  of  the  near  future.  Our  popula- 
tion growth  has  Immense  Implications.  Most 
Important  are  the  water  needs  for  the  In- 
creased population,  and  InduBtrlal  expan- 
sion. 

Many  of  us  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  are  repeatedly  emphasizing  In  pub- 
lic these  issues  applying  to  population  and 
water.  The  two  are  related  subjects,  the 
human  resource  constantly  adding  to  the 
requirements  imposed  on  the  natural  re- 
source. We  are  not  quite  "voices  crying 
In  the  wilderness" — many  others  lnr<lde  and 
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outside  of  public  life,  one  of  them  being 
Governor  McNlchola,  are  making  the  same 
crusade.  The  motive  Is  common  to  all— It 
is  to  encourage  public  awareness  that  we 
must  prepare  now  for  the  future. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  reported  that  the  United  States  popula- 
tion had  risen  by  almost  20  million  between 
the  1950  census  and  July  1957. 

Seven  million  of  this  increase  was  In  the 
17  Western  States,  where  the  growth  rate 
Is  almost  double  that  of  the  31  Eastern 
States.  These  four  States  have  seen  their 
population  grow  by  670,000  individuals  dur- 
ing those  7  year.s,  to  the  total  of  6'2  mil- 
lion. 

This  Is  where  we  stand.  Now.  where  are 
we  going?  Were  going  into  an  Increase  in 
popu:.uion  that  Is  .Maggering  in  Its  Implica- 
tloiis.  yet  Is  Inevitable,  barring  calamity. 
During  the  next  20  years,  we  will  reap  the 
harvest  of  the  postwar  boom  In  marriages 
and  baoies.  which  were  tied  in  with  economic 
prosperity. 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Hauser.  head  of  the  popula- 
tion research  center  at  the  Lnlversity  of 
Chicago,  was  quoted  recently  in  U.S.  News  St 
Wt;r:d  RpiKjrt  that,  should  the  birthrate 
persist  the  US.  populullin.  less  than  100 
years  from  now,  wutid  be  about  1  billion 
persons.  Tuklng  the  top-^stlmated  forecast 
for  the  next  20  years.  Dr.  Hiutcr  pointed  out 
that  an  Increase  of  98  million  people  might 
occur. 

The  growth  spiral  has  a  compounding  ef- 
fect. The  first  postwar  babies  V..11  be  the 
mothers  and  fathers  Introducing  a  new  pen- 
eratlon  In  5  to  8  years.  The  result  of  an 
ever-lncrea.sing  b.t.>^e  of  y(jung  couples  will 
be  that  the  annual  Increase  of  blrihs  over 
deaths,  now  2>;  million,  would  be  4  million 
between  19C5  and  1970.  and  about  5  million 
between  1970  and  1975.  according  to  Dr. 
Hau.ser. 

Two  main  factor?:  rising  population  and 
greater  per  capita  use.  bear  on  the  problem 
of  national  water  supplies.  The  Nation  is 
using  about  250  billion  gallons  of  water  a 
day.  The  demand,  by  1980.  might  well  be 
over  500  billion  gallons  a  day. 

Water  Is  limited  not  only  In  quantity  but 
In  availability.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
squeeze  the  available  supply  In  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country,  this  area  being  no  ex- 
ception. Irrl'-'atlon.  the  largest  single  user 
at  about  100  billlt  n  pallons  dally,  will  be 
subjected  to  encroachment  with  ever- 
Increasing  strenr^th,  by  both  urban  and  In- 
dustrial development. 

This  will  mean,  of  course,  that  irrigation 
Intere-sts  inu.>;t  prepare  to  defend  their  posi- 
tion. More  Immediately  and  more  urgently. 
the  Irrigation  Interests  must  plan  for  and 
tarry  out  water  economies  at  once.  The  days 
are  numbered  for  loose  and  squanderous 
mlsu.-ie  of  Irrigation  water. 

The  storage  and  distribution  works  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or 
being  planned  for  futvire  construction,  are 
In  addition  to  the  works  constructed  by 
other  agencies  or  by  private  organizations. 
All  of  these  are  worthy.  In  my  opinion,  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  direction  of  conserva- 
tion and  use  of  available  water.  The  value 
of  these  works  will  Increase,  not  decrease, 
as  the  value  of  water  Itself  rises. 

It's  only  in  the  long  view  that  we  realize 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  toward 
heeding  the  admonition  voiced  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  his  eighth  annual  message  to 
Congress.  That  famous  con6er\'atlonist  de- 
clared In  1908: 

"What  has  thus  happ>ened  In  northern 
China,  what  has  happened  In  central  Asia, 
in  Palestine,  In  North  Africa,  In  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries  of  Europye,  will 
surely  happen  In  our  country  if  we  do  not 
exercise  that  wise  forethought  which  should 
be  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  any  people 
calling  itself  civilized." 


There  are  many  men  in  this  room  who 
have  contributed  much  to  the  wise  use  of 
the  water  resource,  some  of  them  not  only 
in  their  local  areas,  but  also  In  much 
broader  domains.  Four  of  them  will  be  es- 
pecially honored  tonight,  for  their  activities. 

I  have  tried  to  emphasize  the  gravity  of 
the  population-water  problem  that  lies  In 
the  near  future.  In  many  senses,  that 
future  Is  upon  us  now.  All  measures  are 
prudent  if  they  will  help  to  conserve  water, 
to  Improve  water  use,  and  to  Increase  yields 
of  desired  agricultural  products.  Because 
the  Pour-Strites  Irrigation  Council  exists  to 
do  these  things,  it  is  performing  an  exceed- 
ingly desirable  service. 

And  now.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  announce 
the  four  Inriividuals  from  among  you  who 
have  been  Fingled  out  to  receive  the  Head- 
gate  Award  this  year. 

C0L0R.M)0:      RALPH     L.     PARSHALL 

Not  many  men  in  the  engineering  profes- 
sion have  monuments  bearing  thiir  name 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  Such  a 
man,  however,  is  Ralph  Parshall.  designer 
of  the  famous  er.d  efficient  Parshall  flume, 
the  device  widely  used  to  measure  water 
flow.s. 

Ralph's  whole  career  has  been  devoted  to 
water  engineering,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  as  an  Inventor.  Although  he  re- 
tired from  the  Department  In  1948.  after  35 
years  of  service,  he  has  not  retired  from  an 
active  life.  The  research  laboratories  of 
Colorado  St.ite  University  have  been  and  re- 
main his  vocation  and  avocation. 

Long  and  imposing  is  the  list  of  devices 
R^lph  developed  at  or  through  Colorado 
State  University.  He  has  studied  water 
flows,  measurement  of  flows,  measurement 
of  evaporation,  silt  control,  and  soil  perme- 
ability. The  equipment  or  techniques  he 
created  to  solve  specific  problems  of  irriga- 
tion water  deliveries  are  effectively  serving 
in  many  places  in  the  West,  but  especially 
In  Colorado.  Ralph  Parshall 's  personal  mark 
on  irrigation  is  a  permanent  one. 

Kansas:  guy  w.  caldwell 
Guy  certainly  ranks  as  one  of  reclamation's 
most  ardent  advocates.  In  Kansas  or  else- 
where. He>  helped  to  organize  the  Klrwln 
Irrigation  District,  the  No.  1  district  In  Kan- 
sas, and  has  been  Its  president  since  it  was 
organized.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  Smith 
County,  and  has  always  lived  in  the  Harlan 
community.  As  a  breeder  of  the  finest  Angus 
cattle,  Guy  has  made  a  showplace  of  his 
Harlan  farm  and  ranch,  and  has  established 
a  national  reputation  for  the  quality  of  his 
stock.  He  is  equally  accomplished  as  a 
farmer. 

He  started  working  for  water  conservation 
In  1932.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  last  year 
when  the  first  acreage  on  the  Klrwln  unit 
received  Irrigation  water.  Facilities  will  be 
available  for  the  full  11,500  acres  to  be  irri- 
gated next  year.  These  tacts  culminate  al- 
most 30  years  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  In 
water  matters. 

After  helping  to  organize  the  Kansas  Rec- 
lamation Association,  he  has  served  that 
organization  as  vice  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  and  at  the  present  time  is  one  of 
Its  directors.  In  1945  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  wrote  the  Kansas  irriga- 
tion law. 

NEBRASKA;     GEORGE    E.     JOHNSON 

Conferring  the  Headgate  Award  on  George 
Johnson  this  year  Is  appropriate  timing,  be- 
cause he  has  Just  retired  from  full-time 
service  with  the  Central  Nebraska  Public 
Power  &  Irrigation  District,  commonly 
known  as   the  Trlcounty. 

George  built  the  trlcounty — literally.  As 
its  chief  engineer  and  general  manager,  he 
had  charge  of  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  project — huge  Kingsley 
Dam,   forming   Lake  McConaughy    with    its 


2  million  acre-foot  capacity;  a  system  of 
works  to  deliver  irrigation  water  to  100,000 
acres;  three  hydroelectric  plants,  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  transmission  lines. 
Just  a  few  months  ago,  the  Canaday  steam 
generating  plant  of  100.000-kilowatt  ca- 
pacity was  put  Into  service — another  one  of 
George's  construction  jobs. 

Now.  a  consultant  to  the  Trlcounty.  when 
he  retired  on  December  31,  he  was  chief  en- 
gineer and  manager  of  the  eteam  generat- 
ing division.  A  native  of  Nebraska  and  grad- 
uate civil  and  electrical  engineer,  from  time 
to  time  he  has  been  a  consulting  engineer 
for  power  and  other  construction  in  this 
area  and  also  in  the  Argentine.  Included  in 
this  remarkable  career  is  8  years  as  Nebras- 
ka's State  engineer,  a  job  in  which  he  super- 
vised all  Irrigation,  waterpower,  highway, 
and  drainage  work. 

WTOMINC;  H.  T.  PEESON 

Dean  of  the  University  of  Wyoming's  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  since  1948,  H.  T.  Person 
is  not  only  an  educator,  but  an  extremely  ac- 
tive participant  in  water  matters  affecting 
his  State.  He  has  been  a  foremost  adviser 
to  the  Wyoming  State  engineer,  to  the  Stato 
planning  board,  and  to  the  Wyoming  com- 
missioner for  interstate  compacts  or  nego- 
tiations on  the  Colorado,  Snake,  Yellowstone, 
Cheyenne,  Bear,  and  Niobrara  Rivers. 

He  has  served  both  as  president  and  vice 
president  on  the  Wyoming  Board  of  Er.amln- 
Ing  Engin?ers.  as  chairman  of  the  State 
planninc:  board,  and  Wyoming  representa- 
tive on  the  Missouri  River  Basin  interagency 
subcommittee. 

Obviously  selfless  and  a  hard  worker,  he 
believes  in  organizations  for  the  public  good. 
He  has  held,  in  addition,  offices  in  the  Wyo- 
ming section  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  Wyoming  Engineering  So- 
ciety, and  the  Wyoming  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  been  active  in  a  number  of 
national   or  regional  organizations. 

His  broad  knowledge  and  experience  and 
his  objective  mind  are  currently  being  ap- 
plied to  a  special  service;  he  Is  consulting  en- 
gineer to  the  Navajo  tribal  council  on  the 
use  and  division  of  the  San  Juan  River 
waters. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  with 
respect  to  the  budget,  which  I  believe  is 
a  very  pithy  and  pertinent  explanation 
of  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves this  day. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Coyote  roa  Watchdog 

Again  Saturday  night  In  Albuquerque, 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  repeated  that  the 
last  Democratic  Congress  clipped  $5.6  bllUoa 
off  the  budgets  for  fiscal  1958  and  1959. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  hap- 
pened to  that  $5.6  billion. 

The  $71.8  billion  budget  submitted  by 
President  Eisenhower  for  1958  was  so  vast 
that  Washington  was  flooded  with  angry  mall 
from  taxpayers.  Congress  made  deep  cuts 
in  some  items  but  increased  others.  And 
through  later  deficiency  appropriations,  some 
of  the  original  cuts  were  put  back. 

Result:  Expenditures  in  1958  were  $71.9 
billion.  No  saving  there.  The  budget  for 
fiscal  1959 — the  current  year  ending  June 
30 — was  $73.9  billion.  Spending  is  estimated 
at  $80.9  billion  which  again  Is  no  saving,  but 
$7   billion  more  than   the  budget. 

If,  as  Senator  Johnson  says.  Congress  saved 
$5.6    billion,   there    Is   a   slight    discrepancy 
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■omewhere  of  $12.7  billion,  or  approximately 
tlie  amount  of  the  deficit  expected  his  year. 
The  Federal  debt,  Incidentally,  has  In- 
creased tl4.6  billion  In  the  same  2-year  pe- 
riod, to  $286  billion.    The  Interest  alone  will 

cost  $8  billion  next  year. 

Senator  Johnson  spoke  scornfully  of  re- 
ports President  Elsenhower  will  use  his  veto 
power  to  check  a  "wild"  spending  spree. 

"To  aet  the  present  administration  up  aa 
guardian  of  the  balanced  budget,"  he  said, 
"is  In  the  sanre  class  as  hiring  a  coyote  for 
a  watchdog  over  the  sheep." 

We  hope  the  Democrats  will  prove  to  be 
successful  watchdogs. 


CX>MPETmON    IN     STEEL    BUYING 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  15.  1958.  Mr.  Roger  Blough, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  made  an  address  to 
the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  In  which 
he  was  extremely  critical  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  and 
of  me  In  particular. 

On  September  22  I  wrote  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit  asklnR  them  for 
an  opportunity  to  reply  to  Mr.  Blough. 
In  a  reply  dated  October  1,  Mr.  Allen  B. 
Crow,  president  of  the  organization, 
stated  that  because  of  their  crowded 
•chedule  they  would  not  be  able  to  give 
me  thif  opportunity  until  the  following 
March  or  April,  and  voiced  lome  reserva- 
tions concerning  the  propriety  of  my 
appearance, 

Z  am  happy  to  note,  however,  that 
there  are  other  segments  of  the  business 
community  which  have  a  broader  atti- 
tude than  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit 
concerning  the  desirability  of  presenting 
both  sides  of  the  case.  The  business 
Journal,  Purchasing  News,  which  serves 
purchasing  agents  in  plants  manufac- 
turing metal  products,  approached  me 
with  the  idea  of  presenting  In  an  early 
issue  Mr.  Blough's  address  together  with 
a  reply  wliich  I  might  prepare.  I  was 
most  happy  to  accept  their  generous  in- 
vitation, and  both  Mr.  Blough's  speech 
and  my  reply  appear  in  the  January  12 
Issue  of  Purchasing  News.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  pages  of  this 
issue  containing  Mr.  Blough's  speech  and 
my  reply. 

On  the  basis  of  letters  which  I  have 
received,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
many  businessmen  throughout  the 
country  who  are  quite  concerned  over 
the  implications  of  a  continuation  of 
the  upward  movement  of  steel  prices. 
I  wish  to  commend  Purchasing  News 
most  strongly  for  giving  to  their  readers 
the  opportunity  to  appraise  themselves 
of  both  sides  of  this  extremely  im- 
portant issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  the  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Competition:   Does  It  Exist  in  Steel 
Buying? 

(This  important  question  Is  discussed  in 
the  following  Purchasing  News  feature  by 
Roger  Blough  of  United  States  Steel,  and 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver.  In  a  recent  speech 
"Price  and  the  Public  Interest,"  Roger 
Blough,  chairman  of  the  board,  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  explains  pricing  In  the 
steel  Industry.  Because  many  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Blough  were  leveled  at 
Senator  Kefauver,  comparable  space  was  re- 


quested In  Purchasing  News  to  present  his 
point  of  view.  Agreement  to  present  the 
Senator's  views  was  made  on  the  stipulation 
that  both  sides  of  the  question  be  presented 
side  by  side.  We  sincerely  believe  this  Im- 
portant material  is  must  reading  for  P.A.'s.) 

BLOUGH    BAYS 

(Roger  M.  Bloui?h,  chairman  of  the  board, 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  began  his  dis- 
course with  Introductory  remarks  to  his 
audience:  ) 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  I'd  better  begin  by 
saying  to  you  gentlemen,  very  simply  and 
very  sincerely,  that  I  would  like  never  to  see 
another  price  go  up. 

Like  all  of  you  here— and  like  every  other 
businessman  In  America — I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  steady  postwar  upsurge  In 
the  prices  of  both  goods  and  services.  I  am 
even  more  disturbed  by  the  persistent  in- 
flation that  has  caused  those  prices  to  rise. 
I  am  eqvially  disturbed  by  the  headlong  In- 
crease In  wage  costs  which  has  contributed 
so  Importantly  to  the  Inflationary  spiral.  I 
am  further  disturbed  by  the  skyrocketing 
price  of  government  and  by  the  consequent 
Federal  deficit  which  Is  a  major  source  of 
this  Inflation.  But  most  of  all,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  what  appears  to  be  a  conscious 
or  unconscious  campaign  of  misinterpreta- 
tion and  even  rejiresentatlon,  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  pln9«  all  blame  for  the  Inflation 
upon  the  pricing  policies  of  American  In* 
dustry.  In  fact,  clUturbed  ta  sn  Inadequate 
word  to  dekcrib*  my  reaction  to  what  fre- 
quently amounts  to  a  campaign  of  calumny 
peddled  from  hl(;h  places  by  those  who  pots 
as  defenders  of  the  public  Interest. 
"MiMtuken  champiom" 

Thus  far,  theee  mistaken  champions  of  the 
public  interest  have  concentrated  their  at- 
tack primarily  uix)n  three  Industries — steel, 
automobiles,  and  oil;  but.  If  pursued,  the 
natural  results  of  this  campaign  will  be  to 
Inflame  public  opinion  against  business  gen- 
erally and  eventually  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  someone  seizing  an  ever-larger  measure 
of  control  over  Its  affairs. 

So  I  would  like,  today,  to  talk  with  you 
for  a  little  while  about  this  matter  of  price 
and  the  public  interest — to  examine  with 
you  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  propaganda 
campaign  as  it  has  been  applied  to  steel,  and 
to  discover.  If  we  can,  whose  public  Interest 
our  attackers  are  serving. 

Now  the  theme  song  of  the  campaigners, 
of  course.  Is  that  a  rise  In  the  price  of  steel 
is  little  less  than  a  national  calamity.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  small  the  price 
increase  may  be,  nor  how  Inadequate  It  Is 
In  the  face  of  the  ballooning  costs  of  both 
wages  and  materials.  Any  price  Increase  of 
any  size  Is  Immediately  denounced  as  unjus- 
tified. The  campaigners  proclaims  that  It 
will  touch  off  another  disastrous  round  of 
Inflation  and  that  It  will  cause  consumers  to 
"sit  on  their  hands"  and  thus  plunge  the 
Nation  back  Into  the  recession  from  which 
it  Is  Just  now  emerging.  In  short,  they 
chorus  that  rising  steel  prices  are  the  cause 
of  Inflation,  recession,  and  all  other  economic 
Ills. 

And  this — to  put  It  as  politely  as  I  can — 
Is  a  fairytale.  You  might  even  say  that  it 
is  a  "Grimm"  fairytale.  Let's  look  Into  It 
a  bit. 

Last  year.  In  preparing  to  launch  Its  at- 
tack upon  the  steel  Industry,  the  anti- 
monopoly  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
carefully  picked  a  number  of  economists  to 
come  before  It  and  show  how  the  so-called 
administered  prices  of  business  had  caused 
Inflation.  The  experiment  was  not  an  un- 
qualified success  from  the  committee's  point 
of  view. 

"Accusing  finger^ 

Several  of  the  economists  pointed  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  administered  wages  and 
other  rising  costs;   and  one  of  the  group — 


Prof.  Richard  Ruggles,  of  Yale — presented 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Oovernment'a 
Cost  of  Living  Index  which  revealed  thia 
challenging  fact:  That  since  1951,  the  price 
of  products— or  things— has  risen  only  2  per- 
cent, while  the  price  of  services — or  non- 
things,  such  aa  transportation,  medical  care, 
laundry,  haircuts,  rent  and  so  on — had  risen 
21  percent.  In  other  words,  the  rise  In  the 

price  of  all  the  manufactured  articles  and 
other  things  that  people  bought  had  been 
negligible.  And  having  presented  this  evi- 
dence. Dr.  Ruggles  concluded  with  these 
significant  words — and  I  quote  them  exactly 
from  the  record.     He  said; 

"It  Is  not  possible  to  maintain.  In  view 
Of  the  statistical  evidence,  that  administered 
prices  have  been  primarily  responsible  for 
the  inflationary  spiral." 

Now  It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that — 
through  some  mystifying  oversight  of  tta 
staff,  no  doubt — the  majority  report  of  the 
committee  fails  even  to  mention  Dr.  Ruggles' 
testimony.  Perhaps  the  committee  major- 
ity felt  that  the  facts  he  presented  were  not 
In  the  public  Interest. 

Also  In  the  same  committee  record  are 
facts  from  a  similar  rtudy  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  last  year. 
They  show  that  while  the  price  of  steel  had 
Increased  14  percent  since  1951.  the  price  of 
household  appliances,  such  as  washing  ma- 
chines and  the  like,  had  actually  dscilnsd 
by  13  percent  during  the  same  period.  And 
In  this  connection  the  Times  made  a  state- 
ment that  Is  at  once  so  true  and  so  aston* 
ishlng,  that  again  I  want  to  Quot«  It  verba- 
tim.   Said  the  Times: 

"Though  It  may  seem  surprUIng ,  the  price 
of  steel  could  practically  double  and  the  cost 
of  living  would  hardly  show  it." 

And.  gentlemen,  do  you  know  that  by  th« 
strangest  of  coincidences,  that  evidence  Is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  majority  report  of 
the  committee  either? 

But  even  more  puzzling  to  me.  Is  what  X 
might  call  the  strange  case  of  the  forgotten 
price  reduction. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  Just  10  years 
ago  this  summer — In  what  was  then  hailed 
as  an  outstanding  act  of  industrial  states- 
manship In  a  period  of  serious  Inflation — 
United  States  Steel  refused  a  wage  increase  to 
Its  workers  and  reduced  the  price  of  steel  by 
amounts  ranging  up  to  S5  a  ton  on  thoee 
products  which  might  be  expected  to  produce 
the  most  immediate  effect  upon  the  con- 
sumers  pocketbook  and  the  cost  of  living. 

At  that  time  the  cost  of  living  was  rising 
at  a  frightening  rate — fully  four  times  as 
fast,  In  fact,  as  It  has  during  the  past  year; 
and  do  you  remember  what  happened  to  It 
after  the  price  cut? 

Well,  it  went  up  still  faster,  the  march  of 
Inflation  was  not  even  fazed  by  the  steel 
price  reduction.  It  moved  on.  unabated;  and 
within  a  few  months.  United  States  Steel  had 
to  raise  wages,  rescind  the  reduction  and  In- 
crease Its  prices  in  a  belated  effort  to  catch 
up  with  the  tall  end  of  the  wage-cost  pro- 
cesfiion   that  had   already   passed   It   by. 

And  then  an  Interesting  thing  happened. 
No  sooner  had  steel  prices  been  raised  than 
the  cost  of  living  began  to  drop.  Month 
after  month  It  went  down  until  It  reached  the 
lowest  level  In  22  months.  So  here  was  a 
kind  of  laboratory  test,  if  you  will,  which  dis- 
proved completely  the  fairy  tales  that  the 
campaigners  keep  telling.  The  whole  story — 
fully  documented — was  presented  In  evidence 
to  the  Senate  committee,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  chairman  of  the 
group,  was  present  and  heard  the  entire 
testimony  regarding  this  price  reduction. 

Yet  the  Congressional  Recoso  shows  that 
on  July  30  a  member  of  the  committee  rose 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  said: 

"I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Does  he  remember  any  testimony  that  the 
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steel  companies  have  ever  reduced  their 
prices?" 

To  Which  Senator  Ketattvex  replied:   "I  do 
not  remember  any." 
Now  I  would  not  want  to  overemphasize 

this  lapse  of  memory  nor  to  examine  too 
closely  Us  relationship  to  the  public  Inter- 
est. I  would  merely  point  out  that  certainly 
It  served  the  interests  of  those  who  would 

confuse  the  American  people  Into  believing 
that  there  is  an  Immediate  and  Inseparable 
c:tuse-and-e.Tcct  connection  between  steel 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living  •  •  •  that  a 
Elccl  price  Increase  Is  the  cause  and  a  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living  Is  Invariably  the  effect. 
No;  the  campaigners  go  merrily  along,  din- 
ning thrlr  theme  song  Into  our  tired  ears. 
They  tell  us  that  the  higher  cost  of  steel 
will  raise  the  price  of  everything  from  trac- 
tors to  hairpins;  that  it  will  boost  the  price 
of  everything  from  automobiles  to  safety 
pms;  and  tluy  express  concern  about  the 
price   of    nppliunccs    and    bobby    pins 

Now  this  univer.-'al  preoccupation  with  the 
price  of  pins  embraces  an  emotional  appeal 
that  Is  surefire  stuff.  You  know  the  ancient 
tale:  "For  the  want  of  a  nail,  the  fhoe  Wiis 
lost."  And  what  could  be  lost  for  the  want 
of  a  safety  pin  Is  almost  too  horrendous  to 
contemplate. 

But  be  of  good  cheer,  gentlcmnn.  The 
Nation  is  nr^t  yet  undone.  I  am  huppy  to 
inform  you  thn*  -  according  to  the  Oovern- 
mcnt'B  Wholnnle  Price  Index— the  price  of 
fa»tcner»— InflucJlnu  nafety  plnji,  h.-ilrpln». 
bobby  |)ln«,  and  zippers- has  dcrlined  more 
than  14  pcrci-nl  In  the  past  10  years, 
Ht)  let's  tare  up  to  the  facts. 
And  the  fart  in  that  in  nuking  all  of  the 
mllP.ona  of  producu  that  they  turn  out, 
American  manufarturers  use  many  thou- 
sands of  kinds  of  different  materials,  one  of 
which  la  steel.  The  fact  also  U  that  when 
the  price  of  any  of  these  materials  goes  up, 
the  manufacturer's  costs  go  up  accordingly; 
and  that  somehow  under  our  competitive 
system  he  must  meet  these  hieher  cosU 
or  "go  broke."  The  fact  is  further  that  Amer- 
ican manuf.icturers  have  done  a  mignlflccnt 
Job  of  ofTrettlno:  much  of  this  hl-^her  cost 
through  research.  Improved  technology,  and 
the  Investment  of  vast  sums  of  money  In 
new.  more  efficient  tools  of  production.  So 
lii.stead  of  being  pyramided  and  passed  along 
to  the  consumer — as  the  campaigners  tell  us 
they  are — these  costs  have  been  absorbed  In 
larp;e  me.i.sure. 

But  the  most  important  fact,  of  course. 
Is  that  the  lntrln.':lc  or  basic  cost  of  the 
materials  that  go  into  all  of  the  produrts 
that  are  made  in  America  la  only  a  small 
percenUige  of  the  total  cost  of  those  prod- 
ucts. 

Commenting  on  the  price  of  steel,  the 
other  day,  an  official  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
w:is  quoted  as  saying:  "Labor  costs  mean 
more  to  the  auto  Industry  than  material 
costa.  About  80  percent  of  what  you  pay 
for  a  car  goes  for  labor  and  only  about  20 
percent  for  materials— Including  steel." 

And  that,  of  course.  Is  not  only  true  of 
automobiles.  It  is  true  throughout  Industry 
generally. 

If  you  took  all  of  the  products  that  are 
made  in  America,  put  them  in  one  huge  pile, 
and  added  up  the  price  tags  on  the  lot.  up- 
wards of  three-quarters  of  this  total  value 
would  represent  the  employment  costs  that 
were  incurred  all  along  the  line  of  produc- 
tion. The  remaining  quarter  or  less  would 
cover  not  only  the  basic  cost  of  all  the  raw 
materials,  but  would  also  pay  for  the  rental 
of  property,  the  Interest  In  debt,  and  the 
dividends  that  pay  for  use  of  all  of  the  tools 
of  production  that  were  employed  In  the 
manufacture  of  those  products. 

"Insignificant  in  comparison" 
So  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ef- 
fect of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  steel — or  any 
other  material— is  so  Insignificant  In  com- 
parison to  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
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a  rise  in  wage  costs,  that  it  is  not — and  never 
can  be — a  controlling,  or  even  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  price  of  finished  articles. 

And  this,  of  course,  is  precisely  the  fact 
that  certain  members  of  the  Senate  Antl- 
monopoly  Subcommittee  have  been  trying  so 
successfully. to  ignore. 

When  the  steel  companies — after  a  costly 
5-week  strike — reluctantly  signed  their  pres- 
ent labor  agreement  with  the  union  2  years 
ago,  everyone  knew  that  the  annual  boosts 
In  employment  costs  provided  In  that  con- 
tract could  not  possibly  be  absorbed  through 
an  Improvement  In  what  some  people  call 
productivity,  and  could,  therefore,  only  be 
met  by  a  rise  in  prices.  There  was  no  secret 
about  that.  You  knew  It;  we  knew  it;  the 
union  knew  it;  the  public  knew  it;  and  the 
Government  knew  It.  But  the  very  same 
Senators  who  are  now  crying  havoc  at  the 
rise  in  steel  prices  were  strangely  silent  then. 
Did  any  of  them  ever  raise  his  voice  against 
these  inflationary  wage  demands?  Did  any 
one  of  them  even  faintly  suggest  that  such 
wage  demands  might  not  be  entirely  In  the 
public  Interest? 

No;  there  wasn't  so  much  as  a  whisper 
from  them. 

Ever  since  last  spring  the  automobile  com- 
panies here  in  Detroit  have  been  fighting  to 
hold  the  w.igc-prlce  line,  knowing  what  the 
effect  of  the  union's  wage  demands  would 
be  m  the  price  of  the  1069  models.  But 
they  have  been  flghtlng  alone  while  the 
Henate  subcommittee  looks  with  studied  care 
in  »(jme  f)ther  direction. 

Mo  here  we  find  an  interesting  study  in 
practical  poll  Lies.  The  committee  majority 
profe«Ke«  to  be  amazed  by  the  fact  that  in- 
dustrial prices  have  rUen  at  a  time  when  de- 
mand was  falling  off  In  the  market  place. 
This,  they  say,  is  in  defiance  of  all  of  the 
natural  laws  of  economics;  and  they  try  to 
conjure  up  evidence  to  show  that  big,  bad 
business  monopoly  has  caused  this  unusual 
phenomenon. 

"Unique  phenomenon" 

Yet  with  astonishing  success,  they  have 
dillqent'.y  failed  to  recognize  a  truly  unique 
economic  phenomenon  which  clearly  ac- 
counts fcr  the  first:  the  fact  that  waf;e  costs 
have  never  stopped  their  upward  push,  even 
thoueh  there  are  5  million  unemployed. 
Could  it  possibly  be  that  this  strange,  and 
economically  Inexplicable  behavior  of  wage 
rates  has  had,  In  baseball  language,  an  as- 
sist from  the  massive  power  over  costs — and 
therefore  prices — which  Congress  itself  has 
conferred  upon  the  great  national  unions? 

I  merely  ask. 

Gentlemen,  this  subcommittee  has  spent 
hundreds  of  thousand  of  dollars  of  Federal 
funds  to  Investigate  prices  in  some  of  our 
major  industries;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
companies  which  have  been  haled  before  it 
have,  together,  spent  many  times  that  sum 
in  prcp.-xrlng  and  presenting  every  fact  and 
figure  about  their  business  that  could  be 
meaningful  and  legitimately  helpful  to  the 
committee. 

Had  the  committee  used  this  material  in 
a  real,  unbiased,  scholarly,  and  nonpKjlitical 
effort  to  enlist  the  American  people  in  an  all- 
out  attack  upon  inflation  at  its  actual 
sources,  every  penny  of  this  money  would 
have  been  well  spent,  and  the  Investigation 
would  have  performed  a  great  service  to  the 
Nation.  But  the  committee  majority  has 
chosen  instead  an  opposite  course,  some  of 
the  reasons  for  which  we  can  only  surmise. 

This  political  world  being  what  it  Is,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  majority  could  find  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  point  out  that  a 
basic  source  of  the  present  inflation  lies  in 
the  fiscal  action  of  a  Congress  which,  in  2 
years,  has  raised  the  price  of  Government  by 
$10  billion,  and  has  left  behind  it  a  $12  bil- 
lion deficit — an  action  which  Is  certain  to 
give  inflation  an  added  boost. 


Neither,  I  suspect,  would  it  be  in  the  per- 
sonal political  interest  of  the  committee 
majority  to  expose  the  extent  to  which  the 
leadership  of  labor  has  been  responsible  for 
rising  prices. 

So  the  committee  majority  has  chosen  to 
devote  Its  resources  to  antibusiness  attacks 
on  industrial  profits— attacks  which  have 
already  stimulated  considerable  discussion 
of  peacetime  price  controls.  Lets  look  at  a 
quick  sampling  of  the  kind  of  misinforma- 
tion that  the  taxpayers  are  getting  out  of 
this  committee  for  their  money: 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  keeps 
telling  us,  12  months  later,  that  the  $6- 
a-ton  price  increase  of  last  year  has  actually 
cost  the  direct  buyers  of  steel  $540  million 
and  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  was  un- 
doubtedly pyramided  to  several  times  that 
amount. 

"Room  for  improvement" 
Passing  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable 
room  for  Improvement  in  his  level  of  arith- 
metical accuracy  since  the  industry  shlpoed 
Just  64.308,000  tons  of  steel  products  in  "the 
period,  the  obvious  purpose  of  the  chairman 
Is  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  dollars 
from  the  Increased  price  went  Into  the  steel 
companies'  pockets  and  somehow  stayed 
there.  Does  he  give  equal  billing  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  dollars  going  m  went  out  and 
**more  too?  And  for  what?  Not  for  increased 
dividends,  but  to  pay  the  increased  wages 
and  the  other  costs  Incurred  during  the  J3 
months  that  have  pa«»ed.  Proof  enough  of 
thU  U  the  fact  that  the  Industry's  profit 
declined  60  percent  between  the  first  half  of 
last  year  and  the  first  half  of  this. 

T^e  chairman  has  also  repeatedly  stated 
that  most  of  the  wage  increase  which  went 
into  effect  last  July  1  would  be  offset  by  the 
long  run  Increase  In  labor  productivity. 
Now  I  don't  know,  of  course,  just  how  long 
a  run  the  Senator  has  in  mind;  but  the 
longer  we  run,  at  the  past  rate  of  wage  In- 
creases, the  worse  off  we  are;  for  the  undis- 
puted evidence  in  the  record  of  the  commit- 
tee shows  that  during  the  past  17  years. 
United  States  Steel's  emplojrment  costs,  per 
man-hour,  have  gone  up  at  an  average  rate 
of  more  than  8  percent  per  year,  w^hile  the 
Government's  own  reports  show  that  out- 
put per  man-hour  in  steel  has  risen  by  less 
than  3  percent  per  year.  And  anyone,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who 
can  really  absorb  the  8  percent  out  of  less 
than  3  percent,  is  exactly  the  man  our  In- 
dustry has  been  looking  for,  for  years. 

But  the  Wonderland  arithmetic  of  the 
committee  reaches  its  most  mystifying  pro- 
portions when  the  Senator  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  discuss  steel  profits.  They  say, 
for  example,  that  the  $6-a-ton  price  rise  of 
last  year  was  at  least  twice  as  much  as  was 
necessary  to  cover  the  wage  increase  that 
became  effective  at  the  same  time.  Beyond 
that,  they  insist  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
wage  Increase  was  rffset  by  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  scrap,  as  if  this  were  all  the  cost  a 
steel  company  has;  and  the  conclusions 
which  they  draw  from  these  statements  are 
strange  and  wonderful  to  behold. 

If  they  were  correct,  of  course — If  the  in- 
crease in  wage  costs  had  been  completely 
offset  by  a  decline  In  costs — then,  if  we  may 
also  Indulge  in  the  committee  majority  type 
of  shorthand  mathematics — the  profits  of 
the  steel  companies  would  have  gone  up  by 
more  than  $180  million. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  their  profits 
have  dropped  by  $288  million  in  the  12 
months  that  have  passed  since  that  price  rise 
occurred;  and  the  rate  of  profit  has  fallen 
from  1J2  percent  on  sales  to  6.2  percent.  In 
other  words,  had  the  companies  raised  the 
price  of  steel  enough  to  cover  their  increased 
costs  and  to  maintain  their  former  profit 
rate  during  this  past  year  of  low  demand.  It 
would  have  taken  a  $10-a-ton  price  boost, 
instead  of  $6,  to  do  the  job. 
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"Embarrassing  clarity" 

Now  the  offlclal  report*  of  these  companies 
have  been  published  and  are  certainly  known 
to  the  committee  and  Its  staff.  They  show 
with  embarrassing  clarity  what  the  facta  are; 
yet  these  members  of  the  committee  con- 
tinue to  repeat  such  groundless  statements. 
And  It  makes  you  wonder  whether  the  com- 
mittee majority  really  believes  in  adequate 
profits  for  Industry — and  whether  a  business 
profit  Is  a  part  of  Its  political  philosophy. 

Commenting  on  what  he  called  the  de- 
structive philosophy  of  the  committee  ma- 
jority, as  It  would  affect  any  company  or 
Industry,  Senator  Evihiett  Dirksen.  In  his 
minority  report  on  the  committee's  steel 
hearings  declared: 

"Indeed,  the  majority  seems  to  feel  that 
the  attempt  of  such  enterprises  to  operate 
profitably  on  a  downward  trend  in  the  busi- 
ness cycle  Is  somehow  Inimical  to  the 
national  interest." 

Further  Insight  into  the  philosophy  which 
holds  that  a  lack  of  adequate  business  profits 
Is  somehow  in  the  public  interest  was  evi- 
denced in  the  course  of  a  session  of  the 
committee  a  few  weeks  ago  which  w.^s  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  excoriation  of  steel 
prices  and  profits.  The  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing spoke  eloquently  of  the  dangers  arising 
out  of  the  economic  cold  war  which  is  being 
waged  against  us  by  Soviet  Russia,  and  then 
said: 

'•United  States  Steel,  which  Is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  leadership,  wants  to  maintain  Itself 
In  the  black.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  red  and  l.s  going  furthor  into 
the  red:  and  I  have  no  hesitation  In  raying 
that  unless  the  leaders  of  American  industry 
Imm.edlately  act  to  help  put  t'le  United 
States  in  the  black.  InKtead  of  lettintj  it  drift 
deeper  and  deeprr  into  the  red.  we  will  not 
be  able  successfully  to  wape  this  cold  war 
wlt^out  great  losses  to  industry  and  to  the 
people  alike." 

"Deeper  into  the  red" 

Now  I  can  understand  the  Senator's  deep 
concern  at  the  progress  which  Russia  has 
made  In  the  economic  cold  war  aijain.'^t  us. 
I  understand  it  because  I  share  it  fully.  I 
can  also  understand  his  profound  concern 
over  the  Federal  deficit,  for  I  share  that  too. 
But  if  we  are  to  Infer  that  Industry — by 
making  a  profit — is  causing  the  Federal 
Government  to  drift  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  red,  then  his  reasoning  escapes  me. 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  for  every 
doll;i.r  of  profit  corporations  make,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  collects  $1.08  In  corporate 
Income  taxes.  The  decline  in  steel  profits 
alone  that  has  occurred  in  the  past  year  has 
already  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  about  $300 
million;  and  were  steel  profits  to  be  wiped 
out  completely,  the  Treasury  would  suffer  an 
additional  loss  of  more  than  $700  million, 
thus  pushing  the  Government  Just  that 
much  farther  into  the  red.  enlarging  the 
deficit,  and  driving  our  Nation  closer  to  the 
Terge  of  uncontrolled  inflation. 

Consider,  too,  that  under  our  Constitution 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  his  5:^0  con- 
grerrtonal  colleagues  have  the  ultimate 
power  to  control  Government  expenditures 
and  receipts,  and  thus  they  determine  what 
the  Governments  fiscal  condition  will  be. 
So  when  the  Senator  appeals  to  the  leaders 
of  American  Industry  to  help  put  the  United 
States  in  the  black,  about  the  best  thing  that 
Industry  can  possibly  do  to  aid  the  Senator 
In  his  dilemma,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to 
strive  to  maintain  the  profits  upon  which 
the  Government  leans  so  heavily  for  its 
revenues. 

But  above  all,  consider  the  nature  and  the 
use  of  corporate  profits.    What  are  they? 

Well,  the  fact  Is  that  profit,  over  the  years. 
Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  price 
which  a  corporation  must  pay  for  the  use 
of  all  of  the  plants,  mills,  furnaces,  ma- 
chines, tools  and  other  capital  assets  that 


It  needs  In  the  fabrication  of  Its  product. 
Without  sufficient  profits,  industry  can  no 
longer  replace  its  tools  of  production  as  fast 
as  they  wear  out,  at  which  point  the  work- 
ers who  once  used  these  tools  are  without 
work.     Is  that  In  the  public  Interest? 

Without  adequate  profits.  Industry  can  no 
longer  adapt  the  fruits  of  research  and  im- 
prove— as  it  constantly  has — our  Nation's 
standard  of  living.  Is  that  in  the  public 
Interest? 

Without  enough  profit.  Industry  can  no 
longer  develop  the  new  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials that  this  Nation  must  have.  Is  that 
In  the  public  Interest? 

Neither  can  industry  obtain  tlie  new.  more 
efficient  machines  and  techniques  that  have 
thus  far  enabled  It  to  absorb  .so  much  of  the 
rising  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  Thus 
prices  will  then  rise  at  a  headlong  pace. 
Will  that  be  in  the  public  Interest? 

In  short,  with  American  troops  maintain- 
ing the  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  with  the 
Seventh  Fleet  alerted  at  Qucmoy.  with  Rus- 
sian Industrial  technology  advancing  at  such 
a  rapid  pace  as  to  challenge,  seriously,  our 
own.  and  with  the  multiple  problems  of  the 
cold  war  which  so  deeply  and  properly  con- 
cern the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  how  can 
American  Industry  discharge  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  national  welfare  and  the  national 
security  unless  it  does  make  a  profit  large 
enough  to  da  the  en^rmou.s  Job  that  only  a 
profit  can  do  in  the  critic. il  years  that  lie 
ahead?  How  else  could  Industry  possibly  act 
in    the  {  ubllc  interest? 

"Dangerous  tinurillingness" 

Now  surely  the  members  of  the  committee 
majority,  having  achieved  the  high  and  re- 
spected office  which  they  hold,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  facts  1  have  presented  here  to- 
day. Why  then  this  d.ingerous  unwillingness 
to  consider  these  facts,  unpalatable  as  they 
may  be  from  a  sh.irt  range  political  point  of 
view?  What  is  the  committee  majority 
driving  at? 

I  hope  that  the  answer  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a  statement  which  was  made  at  a  com- 
mittee mcctinij  list  month  by  a  tcnutur 
from  WlscoiLsin — but  this  Is  what  he  said: 

"  Price  control"  is  a  word  we  always  used 
to  be  scared  of,  but  we  are  letting  someone 
else  control  the  price;  why  can't  tlie  American 
people  control  the  price,  through  Its  Guv- 
ernment?" 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Senator's  statement 
was  warmly  endorsed  by  several  members  of 
tlie  committee. 

Now  It  is  true  that  one  thing  which  the  re- 
sponsible public  official  must  constantly 
guard  against  is  a  kind  of  natural  itch  to  ex- 
tend the  powers  of  government  over  every- 
thing and  everybody.  In  a  way  this  itch  is 
a  sort  of  occupational  hazard  endemic  in  the 
world  of  politics,  and  must  always  be  reck- 
oned with.  So  it  Is  Inevitable,  I  suppose, 
that  those  who  are  afflicted  in  this  way 
should  try  to  foist  peacetime  price  and  waj^e 
controls  upon  the  American  people;  but 
surely  no  responsible  Member  of  Congress- 
knowing  that  authority  and  resp<5n.=lblllty 
mu.st  go  together — would  ever  seek  to  do  so. 

The  Members  of  Congress  arc  accountable 
directly  to  the  people  of  their  resiiectlve  con- 
stituencies. They  are  not  accountable  di- 
rectly to  the  owners,  the  customers  or  the 
employees  of  any  business  or  enterprise,  as 
management  Is.  And  for  Government  or 
any  committee  of  Congress  to  try  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  management — either  by  in- 
timidation or  by  law — is  as  alien  to  our  Amer- 
ican constitutional  concepts  as  for  business 
to  try  to  usurp  the  function  of  Government. 

In  fact,  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  could 
Insure  a  Soviet  victory  in  the  cold  war  more 
completely  and  more  quickly  than  that  the 
selfsame  \  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
"controlled"  the  Government's  finances  Into 
the  deplorable  condition  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  should  now  be  al- 
lowed to  "control"  American  business  and  in- 


dustry Into  a  state  of  acute  capital  ttarra- 
tlon  by  attempting  to  regulate  all  prices, 
wages,  and  profits  from  Washington. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  unhappy  concept  of 
what  appears  to  some  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest — as  I  have  described  It  here  today — 
were  a  threat  to  the  steel  Industry  alone.  I 
would  net  have  imposed  upon  your  time  and 
patience  In  this  manner.  But  this  dangerous 
philosophy  of  a  profitless  profit  syetem  Is  a 
j:rave  and  present  menace  not  only  to  every 
business  and  Industry  in  the  land,  but  to 
the  broadert  possible  public  interest.  Includ- 
ing tlie  national  security. 

Unless  the  American  people  understand  the 
true  facts,  and  are  apprised  of  this  danger, 
there  is  111  tie  hope  that  they  will  ever  b« 
able  to  deal  sucressfully  with  the  serious 
inflationary  problem  that  confronts  them.  I 
ciin  only  8U^;gest  that  It  Is  up  to  you— the 
members  of  the  Detroit  Economic  Club  and 
of  similar  representative  organizations  all 
over  our  land— and  each  one  of  you.  to  lay 
the  facts  before  them.  You  have  no  reason 
or  right  to  assume  others  will  do  the  Job  for 
you . 

And  time  is  of  the  essence;  for  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  recently  said.  In  what  I 
am  sure  was  a  st.-tement  of  great  pcrcep- 
titin  (a'.tliough  used  in  a  different  context): 

"If  we  destroy  the  free  economy,  we  will 
df.'troy  free  government.  Tliat  is  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us." 

And.  gentlemen.  It  certainly  Is. 

KErAtrVTR     S.\TS 

(Senator  Estes  KET.\tJVEB.  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee Investigating  Pricing,  told  Purchasing 
News:  ) 

Mr  Blough's  speech  Is  an  Important  ad« 
dre.'s  in  that  it  represents  tlie  approach 
which  apparently  has  been  decided  upon  by 
the  management  of  the  Nation's  third  larg- 
e:.l  industrial  corp  iration  to  questions  raised 
by  a  congrc.-.sional  committee — in  this  In- 
stance the  Senate  Subcommiitee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman.  The  questions  raised 
were  Important  to  the  econ(.my,  to  steel  con- 
sumers, and  to  the  general  public;  they  in- 
cluded such  important  issues  as:  (1)  How 
could  prices  rise  In  the  face  of  declining  de- 
mand and  substantial  excess  capacity;  (2) 
wliy  did  each  of  the  steel  companies,  some  of 
which  appear  to  have  lower  costs  than 
United  Spates  Steel,  raise  their  prices  by  the 
same  amount  and  to  the  same  level  as  United 
Slates  Steel;  (3)  what  Is  the  explanation  for 
bids  identical  to  the  thousandths  of  a  cent; 
(4»  to  what  extent  was  the  price  Increase 
Justified  by  the  increase  in  labor  costs? 
What  is  really  significant  about  Mr.  Blough's 
speech  is  that  it  apparently  represents  a  con- 
sidered decision  not  to  discuss  these  and  re- 
lated is.'ues  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  logic, 
but  rather  simply  to  malign  the  subcommit- 
tee with  misinterpretations  and  distortions. 
To  those  whose  hope  for  the  future  Is  based 
upon  mankind's  ability  to  solve  his  problems 
objectively,  this  Is  a  saddening  state  of  af- 
fairs. But  it  makes  all  the  more  necessary 
the  task  (jf  setting  the  record  straight,  which 
I  shall  now  attempt  to  do. 

"Not  too  subtly" 

The  principal  theme  of  Mr.  Blough'a 
speech  is  that  in  addressing  Itself  to  the 
recent  price  increase  In  the  steel  Industry, 
the  subcommittee  deliberately  Ignored  the 
fact  that  wages  had  been  Increased.  It  is 
Inferred,  but  not  too  subtly,  that  this  was 
done  for  political  purposes.  Mr.  Blough 
states  that  when  the  contract  with  the  union 
was  signed  2  years  ago,  It  was  obvious  that 
the  wage  Increases  agreed  upon  would  re- 
quire Increases  in  prices.  Yet,  he  says,  "But 
the  very  same  Senators  who  are  now  crying 
havoc  at  the  rise  In  steel  prices  were 
strangely  silent  then.  Did  any  one  of  them 
ever  raise  his  voice  against  these  inflationary 
wa<;e  demands?  Did  any  one  of  them  even 
faintly   suggest    that   such    wage    demands 


might  not  be  entirely  in  the  public  interest? 
No;  there  wasn't  so  much  as  a  whisper  from 
them."  May  I  point  out  that  at  that  time 
no  Inquiry  was  being  made  of  administered 
prices  in  the  steel  Industry  and  that  the 
facts  on  which  to  base  an  evaluation  of 
wage-price  changes  were  not  being  gathered. 
In  the  absence  of  any  factual  basis  I  consid- 
ered it  inappropriate  then,  as  I  would  in  any 
similar  situation,  to  comment  on  whether  a 
price  increase  was  Justified  by  a  wage  in- 
crease. 


resentatlves  of  Industry  and  labor  to  formu- 
late a  wage-price  program  to  arrest  what 
appears  to  be  developing  Into  a  permanent 
inflationary  trend,  which  continues  unabat- 
ed regardless  of  whether  the  economy  is  In 
a  state  of  prosperity  or  recession."  We  em- 
phasized that  "important  as  are  the  inter- 
ests or  both  Industry  and  labor,  they  are 
secondary  to  the  public  Interest." 

This,  I  surmise.  Is  what  rankles  Mr. 
Blough.  It  Is  not  that  we  have  been  ipnor- 
in,T    the   wage   questlon- 


„  „       . a   charge   which  he 

one  year  later,  however,  we  did  begin  an  knows  is  not  true.  It  is  that  we  have  em- 
Inqulry  Into  the  matter  In  the  course  of  phasized  that  the  public  Interest  is  para- 
whlch  we  gathered  the  facts  on  the  wage-  mount  to  the  interests  not  only  of  labor 
price  Increase  in    1957.     As  Mr.  Blough  well      but  of  industry  as  well. 


knows,  far  from  Ignoring  th?  wage  l.ssue,  the 
subcommittee  spent  many  days  in  examin- 
ing the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
1957  price  increase  reflected  the  wage  In- 
crease. The  facts  indicated  that  the  price 
Increase  was  at  least  tw.ce  the  increase  in 
wage  costs.  It  is  these  facts,  which  he  has 
been  unable  to  refute,  that  are  the  real  cause 
of  Mr.  Blough's  present  unhappiness. 

"Astonishing  observation" 
Mr.  Blough  tlicn  goes  on  to  make  the 
astonishing  observation  that  our  failure  to 
object  to  the  wage-price  settlement  in  the 
steel  industry  In  1956  Is  paralleled  by  the 
Eubcommittecs  indifference  to  the  cost-price 
Situation  In  the  automohiie  industry.  Re- 
ferring to  the  conflict  Ixitween  the  un:on 
and  the  automakers,  Mr.  Blough  states  that 
the  Senate  subcommittee  has  been  looking 
with  studied  care  In  some  other  direction. 
This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  officials  of  the 
automobile  companies,  U)  the  union  and  to 
outside  experts  who  have  s-pcnt  many  days 
this  year  testifying  before  the  subcommittee 
on  the  general  w.ige-cost-prlce-demand  situ- 
ation m  the  automobile  Industry.  For  Mr. 
Blough's  information  those  hearings,  run- 
ning to  several  volumes,  will  shortly  be 
published. 

Mr.  Blough's  contention  that  I  am  con- 
cerned only  with  price  increases  and  studi- 
ously ignore  wage  increa.ses  Is  false,  and  Mr. 
Blough  knows  It  to  be  false  Beginning  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  of  this  year,  I  made 
a  speech  on  the  steel  price  situation  vir- 
tually every  day  on  the  Senate  floor.    During 


A  corollary  line  of  argument  advanced  by 
Mr.  Blough  is  that  the  subcommittee  is  op- 
posed of  profit  making.  We  stand  accused  of 
being  In  favor  of  a  dangerous  philosophy 
of  a  prcfitless  profit  system.  Criticism  of 
a  price  ;;. crease  as  exorbitant  Is  made  the 
equivalent  of  an  attack  upon  our  American 
free  enterprise  system.  This  Is  a  level  to 
which  I  never  thought  Mr.  Blough  would 
sink.  A'^uln.  my  position  on  profits  has 
repeatedly  been  made  clear.  Thus,  on  June 
18,  1  said  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate: 

"To  resolve  any  possible  confusion  that 
might  arise  on  this  point,  I  wish  to  make 
it  abundantly  clear  here  and  now  that  I 
am  not  opposed  to  profitmaking  by  the  steel 
companies  or  any  other  companies.  Indeed, 
I  wi.^h  that  the  steel  companies  had  made 
greater  pioiits  tlian  was  actually  the  case 
last  year.  Those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  price  behavior  of  the  steel  indus- 
try and  its  possible  consequences  are  not 
concerned  witli  how  much  money  the  steel 
companies  make;  what  does  concern  us  Is 
how   they   make  their  profits." 

"Two  uays  of  making  profits" 

I  then  went  on  to  point  out  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  making  profits — the  old 
Americ.in  way,  epitomized  by  the  elder  Henry 
Ford,  of  low  unit  profits  and  high  volume 
and  the  European  cartel  pattern  of  low  vol- 
ume and  high  unit  profi-i.s.  What  concerns 
me  Is  the  danger  that  certain  concentrated 
American  industries  such  as  steel  may  be 
adopting    the    cartel    method.     Mr.    Blough 


these  speeches  I  repeatedly  addressed  myself  speaks  of  the  work  of  the  subcommittee  as 
to  the  forthcoming  wage  Increase  in  the 
steel  Industry.  On  May  22  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  President  urging  him  to  adopt  voluntary 
measures  to  halt  the  Inflationary  spiral  and 
calling  nis  attention  to  the  success  with 
which  voluntary  measures  had  been  used 
in  the  early  years  of  World  War  II  to  stabil- 
ize prices  and  wages.  Among  the  steps 
taken  then,  whose  use  at  this  time  I  urged 
upon  President  Eisenhower,  were  "efforts 
to  persuade  labor  that  for  the  welfare  of 
the  economy  they  should  hold  the  wage  line 
and  avoid  Inflationary  wage  increases."  In 
this  letter,  which  was  made  part  of  the  pub- 
lic record  on  June  13,  I  made  my  position 
on  the  wage  question  crysUl  clear,  stating: 
"I  have  every  hope  and  belief  that  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  stabilize  prices  through 
voluntary  means  will  receive  the  full  co- 
operation of  labor.  If  labor  organizations 
were  to  persist  In  demands  which  exceed 
productivity  gains  and  require  significant 
increases  in  prices,  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
should  be  turned  on  them."  On  June  20  I 
sent  telegrams  to  Mr.  Blough  and  Mr.  David 
McDonald,  president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers,  outlining  to  both  the  dangers  of  a 
steel  price  Increase  and  asking  them  to  at- 
tend a  conference  which  I  hcped  would  t)e 
called  by  President  Elsenhower  to  work  out 
a  voluntary  program  on  wages  and  prices. 
Although  President  Eisenhower  never  did 
call  the  conference,  David  McDonald,  of  the 
Steelworkers.  In  his  reply  to  me  stated  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  participate.  Again, 
on  August  4  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  Joined  together  in  urging 
the  President  "to  call  a  conference  of  rep- 


alien  to  our  American  constitutional  con- 
cepts. What  Is  really  alien  to  American 
concepts  Is  the  replacement  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  method  of  profitmaking  by 
the  restrictive  method  of  high  prices  and 
limited  production  and  employment.  That 
this  has  in  fact  been  taking  place  In  the 
steel  Industry  Is  Indicated  by  the  ability 
of  the  steel  companies  to  realize  favorable 
profit  showings  while  operating  at  relatively 
low  levels  of  production.  For  example.  In 
the  first  half  of  1958  the  profit  rate  after 
taxes  on  stockholders'  Investment  for  United 
States  Steel  was  9  percent  on  an  annual 
basis.  This  Is  about  the  same  level  as  the 
company  enjoyed  In  such  good  years  In  the 
past  as  1924,  1925,  1928,  1949,  and  1954. 
The  one  great  difference,  however,  is  that 
in  order  to  attain  this  profit  rate  In  the 
past  United  States  Steel  had  to  operate  at 
75  to  85  percent  of  capacity.  Now  it  Is  able 
to  achieve  the  same  profit  percent  of  capac- 
ity. How  many  others  can  make  that  claim? 
In  his  speech.  Mr.  Blough  cites  the  de- 
cline In  profits  between  1957  and  1958  as 
proof  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  subcom- 
naittee's  conclusions.  Mr.  Blough  knows  that 
profits  In  the  steel  Industry,  as  in  most  other 
industries,  are  determined  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  level  of  production.  He  knows 
that  between  1957  and  the  first  half  of  1958 
the  operating  rate  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  fell  from  85  to  54  percent.  He  knows 
that  as  a  result  a  decrease  in  profits  was 
inevitable.  Yet,  without  mentioning  the 
decline  in  production,  he  draws  from  the 
decline  In  profits  the  inference  that  the 
price  increase  was  fully  Justified  and  that 


Indeed  an  even  greater  price  increase  would 
have  been  in  order. 

That  the  industry's  price  Increase  in  1957 
was  greater  than  its  cost  increase  is  made 
abundantly  clear  by  the  fact  that  those  steel 
companies  which  suffered  a  decline  in  pro- 
duction maintained  or  even  Increased  their 
profits,  while  those  which  maintained  their 
prcduction  at  about  the  same  rate  showed 
sharp  increases  in  their  profits.  An  extreme 
example  is  the  ca.se  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corp.  which,  between  1956  and  1957,  suffered 
a  decline  in  its  percent  of  capacity  operated 
from  97  to  88  percent;  yet  its  net  profits  after 
taxes  actually  rose  frcm  $45.1  million  to 
$45.5  million,  ■youngstown  Sheet  &  Tulje 
had  a  decrease  in  its  operating  rate  from  94 
to  82  percent;  yet  its  net  profits  remained 
virtually  unchanged  at  S43.2  million  in  1958 
and  $42.5  million  in  1957.  United  Stages 
Steel  Corp.,  it  happens,  had  exactly  the  same 
operating  rate  in  1956  as  in  1957—85.2  per- 
cent; yet  its  profits  rose  from  $348  miliicn 
in  1956  to  $419  million  in  1957— an  increase 
of  20  percent.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  had 
about  the  same  operating  rate  In  both 
years — 91.6  in  1956  and  93  3  in  1957;  j-et  iia 
net  profits  rose  from  $161.4  million  in  1956 
to  191  million  in  1957 — an  increase  of  ie.3 
percent. 

Third  line  of  attack 
In  addition  to  criticizing  the  subcommit- 
tee for  Ignoring  the  wage  Increase  and  op- 
posing the  profit  system.  Mr.  Blough  draws 
a  third  line  of  attack  in  which  he  seeks  to 
demonstrate  the  ineffectiveness  of  steel  price 
reductions  in  stemming  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  According  to  Mr.  Blough's  ac- 
count— which  does  not  suffer  from  any  undue 
modesty— United  States  Steel  In  1948  tried 
to  play  the  role  of  industrial  statesmanship. 
The  company  refused  a  wage  increase  to 
Its  workers  and  reduced  the  price  of  steel 
by  amounts  ranging  up  to  $5  a  ton  on  those 
products  which  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce the  most  Immediate  effect  upon  the 
constuner's  pocketbook  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

But  with  what  results?  Mr.  Blough  says. 
"The  march  of  inflation  was  not  even  fazed 
by  the  steel  price  reduction.  It  moved  on, 
unabated;  and  within  a  few  months.  United 
States  Steel  had  to  raise  wages,  rescind  the 
reduction  and  increase  its  prices  in  a  belated 
effort  to  catch  up  with  the  tail-end  of  the 
wage-cost  procession  that  had  already  passed 
It  by."  Moreover,  although  this  story,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Blough,  was  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  In  my  presence,  I  disclaimed 
knowledge  of  It  on  the  Senate  floor.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  of  whether  I  remem- 
bered "any  testimony  that  the  steel  compa- 
nies have  ever  reduced  their  prices,"  I  re- 
plied, "I  do  not  remember  any." 

Thus  the  story  is  complete:  United  States 
Steel  tried  to  arrest  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  by  reducing  steel  prices;  the  effort 
failed;  and  on  top  of  that  I  stand  convicted 
of  not  being  in  good  faith.  It  is  a  nice,  neat 
story,  complete  with  punch  line.  Its  only 
flaw  Is  that  it  bears  only  a  passing  resem- 
blance to  the  truth. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  1948  price  reduc- 
tion. True,  there  was  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  finished  steel.  Between  April  and 
June  the  composite  price  of  fini.shed  steel 
published  by  Steel  magazine  declined  by  1 
percent — hardly  enough,  incidentally,  to 
have  much  effect  on  the  cost  of  living.  It 
wasn't  much  of  a  drop,  but,  as  Mr.  Blough 
says,  a  decline  in  the  price  of  finished  steel 
did  take  place. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  ste)ry.  Two 
months  earlier.  United  States  Steel  had  in- 
creased the  price  of  semifinished  steel.  This 
Is  steel  purchased  as  raw  material  by  small, 
nonintegrated  steel  companies,  which  they 
then  process  into  finished  steel  products  and 
sell  in  competition  with  the  finished  steel 
products  of  the  big  companies.  Hence,  these 
small  producers  are  at  one  and  the  same  time 
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In  competition  with  the  Integrated  concerns 
in  the  sale  of  finished  steel  and  dependent 
upon  them  for  their  supply  of  semifinished 
steel.     By    raising    the    price    of    the    semi- 
finished steel  while  holding  the  price  of  fin- 
ished steel  unchanged  the  big  companies  can 
put    a    "squeeze"    on    their    smaller    rivals. 
Thla  is  what  actually  happened  in  1948. 
"Squeeze  was  tightened" 
In  February,  the  price  of  semifinished  steel 
was  raised  substantially,  the  Index  of  reroU- 
Ing  blUets  and  slabs  published  by  Iron  Age 
rising  12  percent.    The  price  of  finished  steel 
was  held  unchanged.    Two  months  later  the 
squeeze  was  tightened,  as  United  States  Steel 
and    the    other    big    producers    lowered    the 
price  of  finished  steel.    This  was  the  benev- 
olent act  of  industrial  statesmanship  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Blough.     The  squeeze  was  eased 
some     months    later,     not     bscau.'-.e    United 
States  Steel  had  regretfully  concluded  that  a 
1  percent  drop  In  the  price  of  finished  steel 
had  not  arrested  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 
but    because   of    the   many   protests   against 
this    vicious,    monopolistic    maneuver    from 
Within  the  Industry  and  from  Congress. 

In  March  1948,  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  TaXt.  The  hearings  re- 
ve.-il  the  Senator  to  have  been  highly  critical 
of  the  big  firms,  particularly  United  States 
Steel,  for  having  Imposed  the  price  squeeze 
on  their  smaller  rivals.  The  testimony  in- 
dicated that  the  smaller  companies  wore 
unable  to  absorb  the  price  Increase  on  semi- 
finished steel  and  remain  In  competition 
with  the  big  companies.  The  committee  in 
Its  report  states: 

"In  the  hearings  held  by  this  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Taft  In 
J 948  the  fact  was  brought  out  thnt  the  in- 
creases then  promulgated  squeezed  the 
Independent  fabricators.  The  results  appear 
clearJy  In  the  profit  records  of  the  Individual 
[steel]  companie«"  (81st  Cong..  2d  sess  ,  S. 
Rept.No.  1373,  p.  20). 

The  only  element  In  common  between  Mr. 
Blough's  fanciful  account  and  the  true 
record  is  that  the  price  of  finished  steel  w.is 
reduced  In  1948.  But  the  reduction  was 
accompanied  by  an  Increase  in  the  price  of 
other  types  of  steel.  It  was  much  smaller 
than  Implied  by  ^Ir.  Blough,  and  It  was  put 
into  effect  for  an  entirely  different  and 
hardly  laudatory  purpose. 

When,  In  response  to  the  question  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  replied  that  I  did  not  re- 
member any  price  decreases  by  steel  com- 
panies, I  was  of  course  speaking  of  fairly 
recent  years  and  what  I  particularly  had  in 
mind  were  the  unsuccessful  efforts  by  Mr. 
Blough  during  hearings  before  our  subcom- 
mittee to  cite  Instances  where  other  steel 
companies  had  lowered  their  prices  below 
those  of  United  States  Steel.  In  trying  to 
create  the  Impression  that  United  States 
Steel  was  not  In  fact  the  price  leader,  Mr. 
Blough  cited  examples  of  price  actions  taken 
by  other  steel  companies  before  United 
States  Steel  had  changed  Its  price.  Upon 
examination,  none  of  these  examples  tiirufd 
out  to  be  true  Illustrations  of  the  pnlnt 
which  Mr.  Blough  was  trying  to  establish. 
They  consisted  merely  of  Instances  In  which 
other  steel  companies  had  narrowed  or  elimi- 
nated a  premium  above  United  States  Steel's 
price  which  they  had  been  able  to  charge 
during  a  seller's  market.  Or,  they  consisted 
of  Instances  In  wlilch  certain  smaller  steel 
companies  which  had  not  been  closed  by  a 
steel  strike  had  changed  their  prices  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  strike  settlement.  The  only 
Instance  produced  by  Mr.  Blough  of  a  price 
action  taken  by  another  steel  company 
which  resulted  In  a  price  below  United 
States  Steel's  was  the  failure  of  Republic 
Steel  In  1954  to  Increase  Its  price  on  one 
product,  galvanized  sheets,  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  Increase  Imposed  by  United 
States  Steel,  with  the  result  that  about  a 
month  later  United  States  Steel  rescinded 


part  of  Its  increase  to  bring  Its  price  into 
line  with  Republic's  lesser  Increase. 

What  Mr.  Blough  has  thus  done  on  this 
price  question  Is  to  follow  the  same  line  of 
attack  that  he  employed  on  the  wage  and 
profit  matters.  This  has  been  to  create  a 
diversionary  Issue  which  would  draw  atten- 
tion away  from  the  facta.  It  matters  not  to 
Mr.  Blough  that  the  diversionary  Issue  may 
be  misleading  or  even  false  as  long  as  It  ac- 
complishes Its  purpose.  While  scarcely  com- 
mendable, this  tactic  Is  certainly  under- 
standable In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  rec- 
ord. Very  briefly  the  record  on  prices  Is  one 
of  continuing  price  lncrea5es  since  World 
War  II  which  are  made  regardless  of  whether 
labor  costs  are  rising  or  falling  or  whether 
demand  is  Increasing  or  decreasing,  of  price 
Increases  which  have  raised  the  industry's 
profit  rate  in  relation  to  production  to  levels 
far  above  anything  which  has  ever  existed  in 
the  past,  of  the  consequent  addition  of  many 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  throughout  the  economy,  of  virtual- 
ly a  complete  absence  of  price  competition 
In  the  industry,  and  of  the  clear  and  un- 
mistakable dominance  of  United  States  Steel 
as  the  industry's  price  leader. 

Mr.  Blough  makes  a  number  of  otiicr  points 
In  his  speech  which  are  fo  absurd  or  so  in- 
accurate as  to  warrant  only  p.-.s.slng  reference. 
For  example.. he  stales,  "Any  price  Increase 
of  any  size  is  immediately  denounced  as  un- 
justified." M;iy  I  pmnt  out  that  the  task  of 
denouncing  the  thousands  or  jirobably  even 
millions  of  price  Increa.'cs  vhich  occur  yearly 
throuehout  the  economy  would  have  occu- 
pied the  full  time  of  each  member  of  the 
subcommittee  working  24  hours  a  day. 
Actually,  questions  have  been  raised  of  price 
increases  in  only  three  industries — -oil.  auto- 
mobiles and  steel — and  those  are  industries 
in  which  questions  needed  to  be  raised. 

"As  a  surprise" 

He  states  that  the  economicts  who  opened 
our  hearings  on  adminlstfrcd  pncrs  were 
carefully  picked  •  •  •  to  come  before  It 
and  show  how  the  so-called  ndmint.'?tercd 
prices  of  bufiiicss  had  caused  inflation. 
That  this  was  the  function  they  are  s\tpposed 
to  i>crform  will  come  as  a  surprise.  I  am  sure, 
to  such  distinguished  men  as  Dr.  Edwin  C. 
Nourse,  Dr.  Gardiner  C  Means  and  the  others 
who  appeared.  As  fir  belnp  cprefuHv  picked 
the  record  should  sh':)W  that  all  of  the  coun- 
try's economic  authorities  who  have  special- 
ized on  the  subject  of  admlni-^tercd  prices 
were  Invited  to  testify,  and  the  EUbcommlttee 
heard  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  two 
who  were  unable  to  appear. 

Mr.  Blough  persists  In  talking  about  the 
rise  In  employment  costs  per  emi);oyee- 
hour.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  Its  report,  this  is  Just  as  meanlne- 
less  as  a  measure  used  by  the  union  of  profits 
per  m.an-hour,  and  for  essentially  the  same 
reason.  As  productivity  ri."^es  with  the  re- 
placement of  labor  by  machinery,  the  num- 
ber of  man-hours  required  to  produce  a 
given  amount  of  steel  will  decline.  There- 
fore, other  things  being  equal,  both  employ- 
ment costs  per  man-hour  and  profits  per 
man-hour  will  rise.  But  the  significance  of 
these  trends  has  not  been  made  clear  by 
either  Mr.  Blough  or  the  union.  What  would 
be  significant  would  be  a  breakdown  of  labor 
costs,  materials  cost,  and  other  costs,  not 
per  man-hour,  but  per  ton  of  steel  produced. 
.\fter  all,  the  steel  Industry  is  not  a  law 
firm;  the  unit  of  measurement  on  which  Its 
price  Is  based  Is  not  hours  expended  but 
tons  of  steel  produced.  Unfortunately, 
United  States  Steel  and  the  other  steel  com- 
panies have  persistently  refused  to  disclose 
their  costs  In  terms  of  the  meaningful  unit 
of  measurement. 

Mr.  Blough  cannot.  In  strict  logic,  be  ac- 
cused of  reasoning  In  circles,  because  he 
never  quite  closes  hla  circles.  He  falls  to 
recognize  himself  when  he  meets  himself 
coming  back.     He  complains  that  the  Con- 


gress Is  partly  responsible  for  inflation, 
cause,  he  says; 

"This  political  world  being  what  it  la,  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  member* 
of  the  committee  majority  could  find  the 
time  or  the  Inclination  to  point  out  that  a 
basic  source  of  the  present  inflation  lies  in 
the  fiscal  action  of  a  Congress  which,  In  2 
years,  has  raised  the  price  of  Government 
by  910  billion,  and  has  left  behind  it  a 
$12  billion  deficit — an  action  which  la  cer- 
tain to  give  inflation  an  added  boost." 

He  knows,  of  course,  that  Government 
spending  cannot  be  reduced  In  periods  of 
cold-to-lukewarm  war.  He  knows  that  the 
way  to  avoid  deficits  Is  to  increase  taxes.  Yet 
a  major  part  of  the  statement  prepared  for 
the  subcommittee  by  bis  Finance  Commit- 
tee chairman,  Mr.  Tyson,  was  a  plea  for  tax 
reJucilon  for  the  steel  Industry  In  general 
and  United  States  Steel  In  particular.  And 
la-st  year,  wlien  Mr  Blough  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  a  memorandum  on  "Inflation 
and  What  the  Coi.iTrcss  Might  Do  About  It." 
he  taid  nothing  about  raising  taxes  to  co\er 
Ih'*  der.cii  he  now  complains  of. 

Perhaps  the  real  significance  of  Mr. 
Bl  High's  speech  is  that  It  may  be  sympto- 
matic of  the  way  In  which  top  management 
of  our  Ir.rge  corporations  has  decided  to 
re.'spoi.d  to  criticism.  Confronted  with  tlie 
hlphly  unusual  behavior  of  rising  prices  at 
a  lime  of  declining  production  and  eniploy- 
mcnt,  it  w.ts  almost  Inevitable  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  public  would  begin  to 
n.sk  questions.  Top  management  has  tlie 
choice  of  meeting  these  questions  either 
through  the  'high  road"  of  rea.«oned  argu- 
ment or  the  "low  road"  of  Invective,  misrep- 
resentation and  falsehood.  It  Is  saddening 
that  In  this  speech  Mr.  Blough  has  chosen 
the  latter. 

In  particular,  his  speech  will  come  as  a 
blow  to  those  economists,  political  scientists, 
and  s  'Cial  phlloso'/hcrs  who  believe  that  cor- 
porate maiiacement  has  entered  on  a  new 
era — an  era  In  which  management  is  aware 
of  and  responsive  to  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  public  Interest  and  can  defend  Its  deci- 
sions to  the  public  on  reasoned  grounds. 
Mr.  Bloughs  speech  Is  proof  that  either  such 
reu.soned  grounds  do  not  exist  or,  worse. 
that  they  were  deliberately  Ignored  In  favor 
of  flip  J'.nd  facUe  charges  unsupported  by 
fact  or  reason.  Although  he  may  not  realize 
It,  Mr.  Blough  h.as  compounded  the  difficvilty 
of  defending  his  cause. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  RUSSELX,  BEFORE  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friciay  niuht,  January  30.  the  Reserve 
On.cers  A^.'^oclation  of  the  United  States 
paid  a  richly  deserved  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing record  and  myriad  accomplish- 
ments of  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
lea  :-,'ue  I  Mr.  Russell]  in  presenting  to 
him  its  Minute  Man  of  the  Year  Award. 
The  accompanyins  citation  acclaimed 
him  as  the  man  who  has  "contributed 
most  to  provide  national  security  in  the 
United  States." 

We  in  Georgia  are  tremendously  proud 
of  our  senior  Senator  and  the  selfless 
dedication  with  which,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  brilliantly 
served  the  interests  of  his  State  and 
Nation.  We  are  particularly  pleased 
that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  shares  our 
pride  and  recognizes  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  which  all  Americans  owe  to 
him. 

The  address  which  the  illustriouB 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  delivered 


on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  a  masterful  and  moving  asser- 
tion of  the  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  maintain  the  strength  and 
heritage  of  our  Nation.  It  should  be 
read  by  every  American,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Scnatok  Richaso  B.  Russhx. 
DrMocRAT,  or  Georgia,  Chairman  or  the 
SrNATE  Armed  SER\acEs  CoMMrrrEE,  on 
Recetvino  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion Minute  Man  Award  for  1959.  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  DC. 
Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States. 

I  accept  the  award  of  Minute  Man  of  the 
rear  with  a  feeling  of  great  humility.  I  ac- 
cept It  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
greatest  contribution  any  citizen  can  make  to 
our  national  security  Is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  total  efTcrt  necesjsary  to  keep  our  country 
strong  and  free. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  the  security  of  the 
country  Is  a  responsibility  devolving  upon 
nil  Americans  In  all  walks  of  life.  Over  a 
peri(;d  of  many  years,  no  group  has  ccn- 
tr.buted  more  to  the  security  of  our  Nation 
than  the  members  rf  the  Reserve  Officers 
A.'soclation  of  the  United  States.  It  Is. 
therefore,  a  peculiar  honor  and  dirtlnctlon 
to  be  selected  by  you  as  the  c;t  z-n  who  con- 
tributed most  to  provide  national  security 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

From  the  time  of  George  Washington,  the 
concept  of  supporting  active  duty  forces  with 
a  well  trained  reserve  has  been  a  generally 
accepted  doctrine  of  our  national  defense 
syytem.  The  clt.zen  Foidler  led  In  most  In- 
sunces  by  reserve  officers,  have  been  the 
principal  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
that  have  brouE;ht  this  Nation  victory  in 
every  war  In  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

Our  plans  t<3  defend  this  country  In  the 
future  In  large  part  rest  upon  the  expected 
contributions  to  be  made  by  those  who  In 
time  of  peace  preserve  the  Identity  and  the 
effl:iency  of  reserve  organizations  who  will 
be  the  first  called  In  time  of  war. 

I  deem  It  a  privilege  this  evening  to  salute 
and  conunend  the  reserve  officers  of  this 
Nation  for  their  continuing  interest  In  all 
things  that  affect  the  military  strength  of 
this   Nation. 

While  questioning  the  validity  of  your 
selection,  I  can  say  In  all  good  conscience 
that  no  one  has  a  greater  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  our  national  seciu-lty.  In  these 
times  of  stress  and  danger,  there  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  higher  objective  In  life.  If  my 
efforts  have  contributed  substantially  to  our 
country's  defense,  that  fact  of  Itself  would  be 
reward  enough  for  any  man. 

Today,  the  name  of  those  who  work  to- 
ward national  security  Is  legion.  Pew  per- 
sons In  our  country  do  not  contribute  In 
some  way— either  directly  or  Indirectly. 

Those  who  serve  in  the  active  military 
forces,  those  who  stand  alert  In  our  Ready 
Reserve,  are  of  course,  the  first  line  of  the 
Nation's  defenses.  But  some  aspect  of  our 
seciu-lty  efforts  touches  almost  every  living 
American  every  day  of  their  lives. 

The  citizens  who  pays  the  taxes  to  finance 
the  Defense  Kstabllshment;  those  In  the 
executive  branch  who  labor  over  war  plans 
and  military  programs;  the  Congress  that 
seeks  to  provide  the  means  of  Implementing 
the  plsns:  the  Industrial  worker  who  pro- 
duces the  arms;  the  farmer  who  raises  the 
neces.sary  food  and  fiber;  the  scientist  who 
designs  our  mlssUes— all  these  and  many 
others  are  vital  componenu  of  the  naUonal 
strength. 

During  my  service  in  the  Oongreaa.  the  de- 
gree of  Interest  In  our  Reserve  organization 
has  varied  from  time  to  time.     Some  of  those 
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who  have  directed  the  administration  of  the 
Deparment  of  Defense  have  sought  to  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  a  large  and  well- 
trained  Reserve.  Others  have  limited  their 
Interest  In  a  Reserve  program  to  Up  service. 
It  has  been  frequently  said  that  our  military 
establishment  either  enjoys  a  period  of  feast 
or  famine.  The  Reserve  organization  Is  more 
familiar  with  varying  degrees  of  a  famine 
diet. 

The  members  of  this  organization  have 
consistently  sought  to  Impress  upon  the 
Congress  and  the  country  that  a  strong  and 
active  reserve  Is  a  vital  part  of  any  adequate 
system  of  national  defense. 

The  vital  question  as  to  whether  our  na- 
tional defense  Is  adequate  Is  one  that  Is 
difficult  to  answer  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Whether  or  not  our  defense  is  ade- 
quate depends  on  our  strength  as  compared 
to  that  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
against  us  by  our  potential  enemies. 

This  places  us  at  an  Immediate  disadvan- 
tage. The  countries  lying  behind  the  lion 
Curtain  can  be  much  more  secretive  than 
the  Free  Wor'.d  about  their  war-making  po- 
tential and  their  success  In  development 
of  the  terrifying  new  weapons  of  the  Space 
Agp. 

We  are  confident  that  our  Armed  Forces 
are  capable  of  Inflicting  great  destruction 
on  any  enemy  in  a  general  war.  We  must 
recognize  that  tlie  balance  of  erms  Is  an 
equation  that  must  be  constantly  re-ex- 
amined In  the  light  of  the  best  Intelligence 
estlmntPR  as  they  become  available. 

Although  I  realize  the  objections  to  such 
a  course.  I  haVe  frequently  thought  that  the 
American  people  should  be  told  frankly  of 
the  capabilities  of  our  potential  enemies 
based  on  the  best  estimates  of  our  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  ofBcials.  I  believe  this 
would  create  better  public  understanding 
and  awareness  of  the  effort  required  for 
national  survU-al. 

I  have  unlimited  faith  In  the  willingness 
and  det-'rmination  of  our  people  to  support 
whatever  defense  measures  are  needed  to 
preserve  our  freedoms.  If  they  are  given  a 
candid  explanation  of  the  need. 

Because  of  this  confidence  In  the  people, 
I  am  not  reassured  by  bland  statements  that 
our  defense  strength  is  "greater  than  ever 
before."  We  must  know  It  Is  enough  to 
survive.  To  borrow  an  illustration  from 
football,  it  Is  obviously  better  to  have  14 
jKJlnts  In  a  14-7  victory  than  to  have  21 
points  In  a  28-21  loss. 

Technological  progress  of  the  last  decade 
and  the  promise  of  even  more  startling  devel- 
opments In  the  Imm.edlate  future  have  In- 
troduced many  complications  to  defense  de- 
cisions. In  a  transitional  period,  some  of 
the  old  weapons  and  techniques  must  be 
abandoned  to  make  way  for  the  new. 

If  we  could  predict  with  certainty  the  type 
of  conflict  In  which  our  Armed  Forces  are 
likely  to  become  engaged,  a  choice  of  systems 
and  the  establishment  of  spending  priorities 
would  be  greatly  simplified. 

It  Is  fundamental  by  now  that  we  must 
maintain  a  potent  retaliatory  force  capable 
of  deterring  overt  aggression  and  use  of 
force  by  the  Kreir»lln. 

International  events  since  the  hostilities 
in  Korea  emphasize  the  many  possibilities 
of  armed  conflict  calling  for  what  have  been 
termed  "conventional  forces,"  although  this 
Is  a  term  of  changing  and  Imprecise  mean- 
ing. Indeed,  our  possessing  of  great  retalia- 
tory power  may  logically  increase  the  proba- 
bility that  conflicts  will  occur  In  a  degree 
less  than  total. 

If  both  we  and  our  enemy  have  the  power 
of  terrible  destruction  in  a  nuclear  war,  the 
chances  of  such  a  war  are  greatly  decreased. 
ThU  Increases  the  likelihood  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  wars  for  which  we  mtist  be 
prepared.  Our  destruction  can  be  as  certain 
through  a  nibbling  process  maintained  long 
enough  as  It  could  be  by  the  horrors  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 


After  making  these  basic  observations,  I 
should  attempt  to  relate  the  role  of  our  Re- 
serve forces  to  our  overaU  defense  effort. 

I  have  always  believed  that  there  is  a  clear 
relationship  between  the  size  of  the  active 
duty  force  and  the  sixe  of  the  Reserve  forces. 

The  successive  reductions  in  our  active 
duty  forces  that  have  been  made  by  our  de- 
fense planners  within  recent  years  have  been 
a  source  of  genuine  concern  and  alarm  to 
many  of  us  charged  with  a  responsibility  for 
our  national  security. 

The  last  Congress  registered  its  strong  dis- 
approval of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
Regular  Army  to  870.000  men  and  the  Marine 
Corps  to  175,000.  This  reflected  a  growing 
Congressional  concern  that  reductions  in  the 
resources  and  strength  of  the  Army  are  Im- 
pairing its  ability  to  meet  Its  responsibilities 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  distressed  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  going  forward  with  plans  to  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
despite  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  the  con- 
trary. 

If  these  reductions  are  to  be  made  despite 
our  protests,  it  becomes  even  more  essential 
that  compensative  emphasis  be  placed  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Reserve  forces. 

Unfortunately,  I  fear  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Reserves  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion that  It  deserves  by  defense  ofBcials  In  the 
executive  branch.  Except  for  Congressional 
action  having  the  force  of  law,  the  number 
of  our  Reserve  forces  would  have  been  re- 
duced by  70,000  during  this  fiscal  year. 

This  action  by  the  Congress  in  exercistlng 
its  constitutional  responsibility  of  raising 
and  supporting  armies  met  with  the  keen 
displeasure  of  some  defense  ofHclals.  They 
have  already  renewed  their  efforts  to  reducs 
the  Reserves  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I,  for  one,  will  vigorously  oppose  any  ef- 
fort to  restrict  the  Congress'  lawful  prerog- 
ative In  this  field,  and  I  shall  fight  any 
attempt  to  Impair  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Reserve  forces. 

I  readily  concede  that  size  Is  not  the  sole 
measure  of  the  strength  of  our  Reserve  forces. 
Increasingly  complex  weapons  and  changing 
strategic  and  tactical  concepts  compel  re- 
evaluation  of  both  the  organization  of  the 
Reserve  and  th«  type  of  training  it  must 
conduct. 

Old  weapons  and  techniques  are  made  ob- 
solete from  day  to  day. 

This  makes  all  the  more  important  the 
training  of  the  Reserve  forces  on  which  we 
wUl  be  compelled  to  depend  In  the  event  of 
all-out  war.  The  technique  of  a  rapid 
countdown  of  IRBM's  and  ICBM's  cannot  be 
acquired  In  brief  training.  Such  new  de- 
velopments as  the  Polaris  have  revolution- 
ized the  technique  of  submarine  warfare. 
The  obligation  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  an  adequate  de- 
fense cannot  be  met  unless  the  Congress 
meets  its  obligation  to  the  Reserve  forces. 

The  leaders  of  our  Reserve  forces,  such  as 
the  members  of  this  organization,  have  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  accept  necessary 
change  to  intensify  training  of  the  type 
needed  for  utilization  in  an  active-duty 
status. 

My  experience  with  Reserve  leaders  con- 
vinces me  that  you  are  eager  to  cooperate 
and  to  maintain  the  kind  of  Reserve  struc- 
ture that  military  considerations  demand. 
At  the  same  time,  you  are  Justified  in  ques- 
tioning reductions  In  strength  that  are 
masqueraded  as  modernization  without  hav- 
ing any  real  basis  in  doctrine. 

I  could  not  conclude  my  remarks  without 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  this  organization,  not  alone  for  the  honor 
bestowed  on  me  tonight,  but  for  your  dedi- 
cated service  in  the  Reserve.  As  leaders  of 
our  Reserve  forces,  you  deserve  a  large  share 
of  credit  for  the  Reserve  strength  that  we 
have.  This  Reserve  strength  is  substantial 
despite  our  recognition  that  it  could  and 
should  be  greater. 
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I  commend  you  for  your  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipation in  our  national  security  effort, 
and  I  urge  you  to  continue  your  interest 
and  your  activities  in  this  trying  era  of  in- 
ternational stress. 

We  nave  a  common  goal — the  security  and 
freedom  of  our  country.  By  worlting  to- 
gether, in  a  spirit  of  eternal  vigilance  and 
stout  determination,  ours  will  continue  to 
be  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave." 

Thank  you. 


SCHOOL      SEGREGATION      CASES- 
ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  J.  BLOCK 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  greatest  legal  minds  of  this  cen- 
tury is  that  of  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bloch,  of 
Macon,  Ga.  Mr.  Bloch  was  president  of 
the  Georgia  Bar  Association  in  1944-45, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil of  Georgia  from  1945  to  1947.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  rules  committee  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  is  the  author 
of  the  widely  acclaimed  book  "States' 
Rights — The  Law  of  the  Land,"  and  is  a 
nationally  recognized  authority  on  con- 
stitutional law. 

With  the  precise  and  unassailable  legal 
logic  for  which  he  is  noted,  Mr.  Bloch  has 
written  an  article  for  the  January  1959 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  which  should  be  convincing  to 
all  who  will  read  it  with  open  minds.  It 
is  entitled.  "The  School  Segregation 
Cases:  A  Legal  Error  That  Should  Be 
Corrected."  It  is  an  article  which  should 
be  read  by  every  American  and,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  given  the  widest  possible 
circulation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    School    Secrfcation    Cases:     A    Legal 
Error  That  Should  Be  Corrkct;  d 

(By  Charles  J.  Bloch,  of  the  Georgia  Bar 
(Mncon)  ) 

(In  this  article,  Mr.  Bloch  undertakes  to 
answer  the  position  set  forth  by  Attorney 
General  Rogers  In  his  address  before  the 
assembly  of  the  American  Bar  Association  In 
Los  Angeles  (published  at  p.  23  of  this  issue 
of  the  Journal).  Mr.  Bloch  feels  that  the 
Attorney  General  Is  ignoring  long-established 
constitutional  doctrine,  particularly  Judicial 
constructions  of  the  14th  amendment  practi- 
cally contemporaneous  with  its  ratification. 
when  he  says  that  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion is  the  law  of  the  land.) 

I  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  In  1913.  I  was  admitted  U)  the  bar 
of  Georgia  in  1914.  I  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  December  18,  1918.  I  have  been 
practicing  law  In  Georgia  for  almost  45  years. 
Maybe  those  dates  only  demonstrate  that 
I  am  old  fashioned.  So  is  the  Constitution. 
It  is  a  century  older  than  I  am.  but  "equal" 
means  the  same  today  and  meant  the  same 
In   1954  as  it  did  in  1927,  1893,  and  1789. 

When  I  was  in  college,  we  were  taught 
what  1  still  believe  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  were  taught  that  the  plain  mandates  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
were  to  be  obeyed,  not  evaded.  We  were 
taught  that  the  power  of  the  courts  and  the 
duty  of  the  courts  were  to  construe  the  Con- 
stitution, not  to  amend  it  or  distort  it  to 
conform  to  their  personal  notions  and  beliefs. 

Conditions  in  the  world  of  1893-1913  were 
not  static  any  more  than  they  have  been  in 
the  world  of  1938-58.  But  no  attempt  was  in 
those  days  made  to  amend  the  Constitution 
by  Judicial  fiat  or  decree.     If  the  changed 


conditions  required  a  change  in  the  organic 
law.  the  organic  law  was  not  stultified  and 
destroyed  In  order  to  accomplish  the  change. 
The  organic  law  was  amended  In  the  man- 
ner provided  in  it. 

In  1895,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  an  opinion  written  by  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  with  Justices  Harlan,  Brown,  Jackson, 
and  White  dissenting,  held  that  an  Income 
tax  law  passed  by  the  Congress  was  unconsti- 
tutional. Said  the  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
whom  Justices  Field,  Gray,  Brewer,  and  Shlras 
concurred : 

"It  l.s  the  duty  of  the  Court  In  this  case 
simply  tt)  determine  whether  the  lnci>me  tax 
now  before  it  does  or  d  ics  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  direct  t;ixes,  and  if  it  doen.  to  decide 
the  constitutional  question  which  follows 
accorciiiiply,  uiiatTectrd  hy  considerations  not 
pertainlnt;  to  the  case  In  hand  "' 

There  was  a  great  liue  and  cry  over  that 
dension  Populi.sts  did  n"t  like  it.  .S  xith- 
erneis  did  not  like  it  The  fanners  of  tiie 
great  West  did  not  like  it.  About  the  only 
segment  of  the  population  which  did  like  it 
was  that  segment  concentrated  in  the  nurtli- 
ea.'^;tcrn  Foot  ton  of  tlie  covintry. 

Justice  Field  retired  from  the  C^urt  In 
1897;  Ju.stice  Gray  in  1902;  Just.ce  Brewer  in 
1910.  Other  gentlemen  succeeded  them  as 
Ju.slices.  But  no  at'etnpt  was  made  to  have 
a  new  Court  amend  the  CoiLstltution  by  re- 
veraiiit^   the   Income  Tax  ca.se  of   1895. 

The  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitutional pro\i>:on  as  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  levy  taxes  had  "take|n|  on  me.'iiung 
and  content  as"  it  was  "interpreted  and  ap- 
plied In"  that  specific  case  - 

legal   amendment    •     •     •     NOT   VSVRPATION    OF 
POWER 

The  Constitution  provided  for  Its  own  legal 
amendment.  That  method  was  followed, 
and  18  years  later,  the  ICth  amendment  Fup- 
planted  the  decision  of  the  Court.  TTie  or- 
ganic law  remained  unwounded.  It  iiad 
been  amended  by  due  and  legal  process,  and 
not  by  usurped  power. 

The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Staffs,  proclaimed  In  1868,  In 
Its  first  section,  thus  ordains: 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  JiirL-d-c- 
tlon  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  tliey  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law, 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  St.ites. 
N(jr  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Ju- 
ri.sdictlon.  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
provided  that  male  citizens  should  be  en- 
titled to  vote. 

In  this  situation,  Mrs.  Minor,  a  native- 
born,  free,  white  citizen  of  Missouri,  over  21 
years  of  age,  sotight  to  vole.  She  asserted 
that  she  had  that  right  because  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  case  reached  the  Supreme 
Court.  Chief  Justice  Walto  speaking  for  a 
unanimous  Court  denied  her  the  right  to 
vote,  saying: 

"Certainly.  If  the  courts  can  consider  any 
questlmi  settled,  this  Is  one.  P'or  nearly 
90  ye«s  the  people  have  acted  upon  the 
Idea  that  the  Constitution,  when  It  conferred 
citizenship,  did  not  necessarily  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage.  If  uniform  practice  long 
continued  can  settle  the  construction  of  so 
important  an  Instrument  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  confessedly  Is,  most  cer- 
tainly it  has  been  done  here.  Our  province 
is  to  decide  what  the  law  is,  not  to  decide 
what  It  should  be.   •   •   •  If  the  law  is  wrong. 


It  ought  to  be  changed,  but  the  power  for 
that  Is  not  In  us.  The  arguments  addressed 
to  us  bearing  vipon  such  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  Induce  those 
having  the  power  to  make  the  alteration,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  Influence 
our  Judi-'ment  In  determining  the  present 
rlpht.'5  oj  the  parties  now  litigating  before  us. 
No  argument  as  to  woman's  need  of  suffrage 
can  be  considered.  We  can  only  act  upon  her 
rights  as  they  cxl.'t.  It  Is  not  for  us  to  look 
at  the  hard-^hlp  I'f  withholding.  Our  duty  is 
at  an  end  If  we  find  It  Is  williln  tlie  power 
of  a  Slat---  to  withheld." 

S)  .spoke  Chief  Ju  tlce  Walte  and  Abso- 
ciufe  Ju.'t'tes  Clifford.  Miller.  Field,  Bradley, 
Swayne.  Davis.  Strong,  and  Hunt  in  1874.' 
Very  soon,  some  of  ihcjsc  Justices  died;  va- 
caiiLles  occurred  In  the  Court.  By  1897  not 
one  was  left  But  there  was  no  effort  made 
to  have  the  new  Court,  In  the  light  of 
chintrecl  c:rcuni««ancps  of  women,  their  new 
p  iwir.  the  f;  ycholfif'.cnl  (fT  ct  upon  them  of 
not  being  peimlfted  to  vote,  their  entering 
the  field  of  business  and  Jinance,  to  reverse 
and  repeal  its  former  decision.  Tlie  ad- 
m-'iHtion  of  the  Court  was  heeded.  Tlie  ap- 
l>eal  was  made  to  Congrtss  and  the  States. 
The  I'ith  amendment  Vj  the  Constitution 
w.is  by  the  prescribed,  leiral.  constitutional 
me'horl.  «.iibni!ttcd  to  the  S»:ites.  Forty-four 
years  afie.-  M.nor  v.  Ih-.pprrsctt .  female  citi- 
zens lej:illy  and  constiiutlonally  secured  the 
ripht   t<)  \(te 

Juri-ts  and  lawyers  of  tliat  day  were 
tnu-ht: 

"Legi.slatures  may  alter  or  change  their 
laws,  without  injury,  as  they  affect  the  fu- 
ture onlv.  but  where  courts  vacillate  and 
ovciriilr  their  own  decisions  on  the  construc- 
tion of  statutes  affecting  the  title  to  real 
property,  their  dccl.>-i()ns  are  retrospective  and 
m,iy  a:Tect  titles  purchiused  on  the  faith  of 
their  stability.  Doubtful  questions  on  sub- 
jects of  this  nature,  when  once  decided. 
should  be  no  longer  considered  doubtful,  or 
subject  to  change.  Parties  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  .speculate  on  a  change  of  the  law 
when  the  administrators  of  it  are  changed. 
Courts  ouL'hl  not  to  be  compelled  to  bear  the 
ltiil.cti(jn  of  repeated  arguments  by  obstinate 
lit! 'ants,  challeiurlng  the  Justice  of  their 
well  considered  and  solemn  Judgments."  • 

THE     BROWN    CASE — A     SHOCKING     RrVCRSAL 

Should  the  law  of  the  land  there  declared 
be  dllfercnt  In  a  situation  where  the  States 
of  the  South  had  spent  literally  billions  of 
d  ilhirs  upon  the  Idea  that  the  Constitution 
when  amended  in  1868  did  not  affect  their 
rights  to  maintain  separate  but  equal  public 
schools? 

Paraphrasing  Minor  v.  Happersett,  tor 
nearly  90  years  the  people  of  the  South  had 
acted  upon  the  idea,  repeatedly  and  unani- 
mously decided  by  the  courts  of  the  land. 
that  the  States  had  the  right.  In  regulating 
their  public  schools,  to  separate  the  races 
therein. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  people 
of  the  South  were  shocked,  that  every  stu- 
dent of  constitutional  law  was  shocked, 
when,  on  May  17,  1954,  the  Court  announced 
"that  In  the  field  of  public  education  th« 
doctrine  of  separate  but  equal'  has  no  place? 
Scp.irate  educational  facilities  are  Inher- 
ently unequal. ' 

The  Court  Ignored  every  rule  of  law  when 
It  made  the  quoted  announcement  which  was 
tlie  very  opposite  of  the  holdings  on  the  very 
same  question  which  has  "been  many  times 
decided  to  be  within  the  constitutional  pow- 
er of  the  State  legislature  to  settle,  without 
intervention  of  the  Federal  courts  under  the 
Federal  Constitution." 
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*  Cf .  the  Attorney  General's  Washington 
speech,  proposition  Second. 


•  Aftnor  V.  Happersett  (21  Wall.  182.  177-«). 
*Afin7ic,sofa  Mining  Co.  v.  National  Mining 

Co.  3  Wall.  332,334). 

»  Gong  Lum  v.  Rice  (275  U.S.  78,  87) . 

•  275  U.S.  78,  86. 


So  spoke  Chief  JuaUce  Taft  for  a  unani- 
mous Court  in  1927.* 

In  support  of  that  holding  there  were 
cited,  not  the  opinions  of  psychologists,  but 
of  the  courts  of  MassachusetU,  Ohio,  New 
York,  California,  KanAas,  North  Carolina, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  as 
well  as  the  opinions  of  three  Federal  cotirts. 
In  support  of  that  holding  there  were  cited, 
not  the  opinions  of  modern  psychologists, 
but  the  adjudications  of  learned  Jurists  made 
over  a  period  extending  from  1849  to  1900. 
The  people  of  the  South  trusted  their  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  on  the  faith  of  those  solemn 
Judicial  constructions  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  people  of  the  South,  emerging  from 
the  ravages  of  war  and  reconstruction,  spent 
literally  billions  of  the  dollars  of  their  tax 
revenues,  garnered  from  the  properties  of 
their  own  citizens,  for  the  operation  and 
construction  of  their  own  schools. 

Does  anyone  for  a  moment  think  that  if 
the  South  had  thought  the  1927  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Taft  w.as  subject  to  a  reversal 
based  on  the  opinions  of  psychologists  It 
would  have  constructed  this  vast  public 
school  system? 

In  his  Los  Angeles  speech  the  Attorney 
General  said:  "The  ultimate  issue  becomes 
the  role  of  law  Itself  in  our  society;  whether 
the  law  of  the  land  Is  supreme  or  whether  it 
may  be  evaded  or  defied." 

Why  did  not  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
1952  and  1953  and  1954,  when  these  school 
segregation  en  ses  were  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  ray  to  the  Court:  "The  law  of 
the  land  is  supreme.  The  ultimate  issue  is 
the  rolp  of  law  Itself  in  our  society.  The 
law  of  the  land  as  to  the  question  now  be- 
fore you  has  In  the  language  of  a  unanimous 
Court,  'been  many  times  decided  to  be  with- 
in the  constitutional  power  of  the  State 
legislature  to  settle,  without  Intervention  of 
the  Federal  couru  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.' " 

Why  did  not  the  Department  of  Justice 
then  say  to  the  Court:  The  decision  Is  with- 
in the  discretion  of  the  State  in  regulating 
Its  public  schools,  and  does  not  conflict  with 
the  14th  amendment." 

That  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  as 
declared  for  over  a  century  before  May  17, 
1954, 

Perhaps,  If  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
BO  advls-d  the  Court,  the  law  of  the  land 
would  not  have  been  evaded  or  changed  by 
the  Court. 

How  can  the  Department  of  Justice  now 
tell  the  South  that  It  is  evading  or  defying 
the  law  of  the  land  when  the  South  la  trying 
only  to  have  redeclared  what  has  been  the 
law  of  the  land  for  over  a  century? 

In  his  Lo6  Angeles  speech,  the  Attorney 
General  says  that  the  May  17,  1954.  decision 
was  foreshadowed  by  earlier  holdings.  If  it 
was  so  foreshadowed.  It  is  all  the  more  a 
reason  why  the  Department  of  Justice,  really 
anxious  to  keep  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
from  being  evaded  and  defied,  should  in  1952 
and  1953  and  1954,  have  stepped  in,  and  told 
the  Court  that  the  question  under  considera- 
tion had  been  decided,  and  that  the  decision 
had  been  established  as  the  law  of  the  land 
for  over  90  years. 

Such  a  statement  might  not  have  been 
politically  expedient,  but  it  would  have  been 
in  accord  with  the  Department's  present 
sentiments  as  to  what  the  South  should  do. 
The  Attorney  General,  In  the  foreshadow- 
ing phase  of  his  speech,  referred  to  the 
Court's  opinion  delivered  through  Chief 
Justice  Htighes  with  reference  to  the  Negro 
living  In  Missouri  who  sought  admission  to 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
The  Attorney  General  said  of  this  case  that 
"The  constitutional  requirement  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  was  not  deemed  satis- 
lied  by  the  State's  offer  to  pay  tuition  at  a 
school  of  comparable  standing  In  a  nearby 
State."    The  Attorney  General  did  not  men- 
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tlon  the  fact  that  In  that  case,*  decided  In 
1938,  the  Supreme  Court  dUtlnctly  recog- 
nized the  separate  but  equal  doctrine  as 
being  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  there  said  "The 
State  court  has  fully  recognized  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  State  to  provide  Negroes  with 
advantages  for  higher  education  substan- 
tially equal  to  the  advantages  afforded  to 
white  students.  The  State  has  sought  to 
fulfill  that  obligation  by  furnishing  equal 
facilities  in  separate  schools,  a  method  the 
validity  of  which  has  been  sustained  by  our 
decisions."  • 

And  further,  said  Chief  Justice  Hughes: 
"The  State  was  bound  to  furnish  him  within 
Its  Ixirders  facilities  for  legal  education  sub- 
sUntlally  equal  to  those  which  the  State 
there  afforded  for  persons  of  the  white  race, 
whether  or  not  other  Negroes  sought  the 
same  opportunity."  • 

All  that  the  Court  held  there  was  that  the 
separate  but  equal  doctrine  which  It  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  was 
not  satisfied  by  Missouri's  offer  to  pay  the 
Negro's  tuition  at  a  law  school  of  comparable 
standing  in  a  nearby  State. 

There  was  nothing  in  that  decision  to  fore- 
shadow that  the  Court,  differently  consti- 
tuted, would  16  years  later  say  "that  in  the 
field  of  public  education  the  doctrine  of 
separate  but  equal  has  no  place." 

'•SEPABATK  Btrr  EQUAL"    •     •     •    THE  LAW   OF  THE 
LAND    IN    1938 

The  decision  of  1938  recognized  the  sep- 
arate but  equal  doctrine  as  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  decision  of  1954  nullified  it. 

In  discussing  the  1950  Texas  law  school 
case.'"  the  Attorney  General  failed  to  state 
that  there  the  Court  refused  to  disturb  the 
findings  of  the  Court  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson. 
What  the  Court  did  do  was  to  recognize  the 
"separate  but  equal"  doctrine  as  generally 
stated  and  applied,  but  to  hold  that  there 
could  not  be  a  separate  but  equal  law  school 
because  of  factors  incapable  of  objective 
measurement  which  make  for  greatness  in 
a  law  school. 

At  Lns  Angeles,  the  Attorney  General  said 
that  since  May  17,  1954,  holdings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  emphasize  that  a  State  may  not  en- 
gage In  other  forms  of  segregation,  for  ex- 
ample in  providing  recreational  facilities 
and  In  public  transportation. 

Revolutionary  as  it  was,  conflicting  with 
the  law  of  .the  land  as  It  did,  the  scope  of 
Brcwn  v.  T.opeka,  and  Its  companion  cases 
of  May  17.  1954,  was  confined  to  public 
education. 

In  the  cases  decided  on  May  17,  1954,  the 
plaintiffs  contended  only  that  segregated 
public  schools  are  not  "equal."  and  cannot 
be  made  equal.  Argument  was  had  at  the 
1952  term  and  the  1953  term.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  then  in  office 
participated  both  terms  as  amicus  curiae. 
One  wonders  why  the  Attorney  General, 
either  as  amicus  curiae  or  magister  curiae, 
did  not  Inform  the  Court  that  the  question 
raised  by  the  plaintiffs  had  long  since  been 
settled  by  repeated  decisions  of  State  courts 
of  last  resort  alluded  to  by  Chief  Justice 
Taft  "  in  Gong  Lum  v.  Rice,  by  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Court  in  Gong  Lum  v. 
Rice,  as  well  as  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Plessy  v.  Ferguson.^  and  Cummings  v.  Board 


'  Missouri  ex  rel.  Gains  v.  Canada,  305  D.S. 
337. 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  344. 

•Op.  cit.  p.  351. 

"  Sweatt  V.  Painter,  339  U.S.  629. 

"  State  of  Ohi6  ex  rel.  Games  v.  McCann. 
21  Ohio  St.  198,  ail;  Cory  v.  Carter,  48  Ind. 
827;  King  v.  Gallagher,  93  N.Y.  438;  Ward  ▼. 
Flood,  48  Calif.  36,  among  others. 

»  163  U.S.  537. 


of  Education.**  One  wonders  why  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  now  Insists  that  the 
decisions  of  May  17,  1954,  are  the  law  of  the 
land,  did  not  prior  to  May  17.  1954,  insist 
with  equal  vigor  that  the  century -old.  unani- 
mous holdings  establishing  the  "separate  but 
equal  doctrine"  constituted  the  law  of  the 
land.  Why  did  the  Department  of  Justice 
permit  the  Court  to  destroy  this  established 
"law  of  the  land"  without  a  mtirmtir  of 
protest? 

The  only  question  raised  and  decided  on 
May  17,  1954,  pertained  to  public  education. 
When  the  Court  on  May  17.  1954,  said  that 
the  separate  but  equal  doctrine  did  not  make 
its  appearance  In  the  Court  until  1896  In  the 
case    of    Plessy    v.    Ferguson    Involving    "not 
education    but    transportation,"    and    that 
"American    courts    had    since    lat>ored    with 
the  doctrine  for  over  half  a  century",  why 
did  not  the  Department  of  Justice,  upholder 
as  It  is  of  the  law  of  the  land,  advise  the 
Court,  teach  the  Court,  that  the  separate  but 
equal  doctrine,  involving  not  transportation 
but  education,  had  made  its  appearance  in 
and  been  established  by  the  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Ohio,  Indiana,  California  and  New 
York  in  an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  be- 
ginning a  half  century  prior  to  1896.     The 
Department    of    Justice    should    not,    as    an 
upholder  and  defender  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
have  permitted  Justice  Frankfurter,  Justice 
Burton,  Justice  Minton,  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren and  Justice  Jackson  to  remain   in  Ig- 
norance of  what  the   courts   of   their  home 
States  had  decided  long  before  Plessy  v.  Fer- 
guson. 

Repeatedly  in  its  opinion  of  May  17,  1954, 
did  the  Court  use  explicit  language  demon- 
strating that  It  was  considering  only 
"whether  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  should  be  held 
inapplicable  to  public  education"."  Dis- 
tinctly did  It  "conclude  that  In  the  field  of 
public  education,  the  doctrine  of  'separate 
but  equal"  has  no  place,"  and  that  "any 
language  In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  contrary  to 
this  finding  Is  rejected"." 

THE     LAW     OF     THE     LAND:      AMENDED     BT     THE 
JUDICIARY 

Insofar  as  the  separate  but  equal  doctrine 
applied  to  other  forms  of  segregation,  for 
example.  In  the  providing  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities and  In  public  transportation,  the 
separate  but  equal  doctrine  indisputably  un- 
disturbed by  the  decisions  of  May  17,  1954, 
remained  the  law  of  the  land.  Nevertheless, 
the  Department  of  Justice  without  an  ap- 
parent murmur  of  protest  has  permitted  the 
law  of  the  land  to  t>e  destroyed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  BroM;n  v.  Topeka  to  totally  unre- 
lated cases."  The  first  case  to  apply  the 
doctrine  of  the  school  cases  to  any  other  form 
of  segregation  was  one  Involving  bathing 
beaches."  The  city  of  Baltimore  appealed. 
There  was  a  motion  to  affirm  made,  and  on 
November  7,  1955,  per  curiam  the  mo-.ion 
to  affirm  was  granted,  and  tlie  Judgment 
affirmed.  So,  without  opinion,  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  was  the  law  of  the  land  as 
it  had  existed  for  over  half  a  century  Judi- 
cially amended.  Apparently,  there  was  not 
even  an  argument  of  the  grave  questions 
before  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal.  The 
strident  voices  of  today  as  to  the  law  of  the 
land  were  strangely  silent  3  years  ago  when 
this  repeal  by  the  Judiciary  was  taking  place. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  never  seen  fit  to 
consider  thoroughly  and  dlsctiss  thoroughly 
any  of  the  lower  court  cases  which  have  de- 
stl-oyed  the  law  of  the  land  by  expanding  the 
doctrine  of  the  school  segregation  cases. ^ 


»  175UJS.528. 

"  347  U.S.  at  p.  492. 

"  347  UJ5.  at  pp.  494-495  (see  also  849  DjS. 
at  p.  293). 

»=  E.g.,  Dawson  v.  Baltimore,  220  F.  2d  386; 
850  U.S.  377. 

"  Ibid. 

"See  347  U.S.  974;  350  U.S.  879,  352  U.S. 
903. 
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Wby  has  the  Supreme  Court  permitted  its  enjoin  the  operation  of  segregated  schools; 
plain  ruling  In  the  school  cases  of  1954  to  they  cannot  compel  the  operation  of  Inte- 
be  distorted  and  extended  beyond  their  orlgl-      grated  schools. 

Even  the  opinion  of  May  17,  1954.  recog- 
nizes that  the  Court  was  dealing  with  sys- 
tems of  public  schools  which  the  State  had 
urrdertaken  to  provide."  not  which  the  State 
was  compelled  to  provide. 

Not  yet  has  the  time  come  when  a  Federal 
court  decree  can  compel  a  State  to  provide  a 
school,  a  college,  a  hospital,  or  any  other  In- 
stitution which  a  State  does  not  choose  to 
provide. 

The  Attorney  General  said:  "When  a  court 
has  entered  a  decree,  the  Slate  has  a  solemn 
duty  not  to  impede  Its  execution."  Surely 
the  Attorney  General  did  not  mean  that  if  ft 
court  should  enter  a  decree  cumpelUng  a 
Slate  to  maintain  an  IntcRrnted  school  that 
the  State  had  a  solemn  duty  to  maintain 
that  integrated  school. 

If  he  meant  that,  he  has  overlooked  the 
11th  amendment  and  an  unbroken  line  of 
cases  construing  It  and  declaring  the  law  of 
the  land  ■' 

If  he  did  not  mean  that,  what  Is  It  that 
the  South  mu.st  i.bey?  Comrliance  with 
what    law   of    the    land    is   inevitable? 

President  Lincoln,  in  his  first  Inaugural 
addrcFS,  recognized  that  derisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  not  the  law  of  the  land. 

Said  he: 

"At  the  same  time,  the  candid  citizen  must 
confess  that  if  the  policy  of  the  G  )vernment 
upon  vital  questions  afTcctlnR  the  whole 
people  is  to  be  Irrevocably  fixed  by  declFlons 
of  the  Sujjreme  Court  the  instant  they  are 
made  in  ordinary  litigation  between  parties 
In  personal  actions,  the  people  will  have 
ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that 
extent  practically  resigned  their  governnient 
Into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 
Nor  is  there  in  this  any  assault  upon  the 
Court  or  the  Judges.  It  Is  a  duty  from 
which  they  may  not  shrink  to  decide  cases 
properly  brought  before  them,  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  theirs  If  others  seek  to  turn  their 
decisions   to  political   purposes."-' 

They  shotild  not,  however,  decide  cases 
not  properly  before  them  When  they  do, 
it  is  iheir  fault  if  others  seek  to  turn  such 
decisions  to  political  purposes. 

The  Court  simply  had  no  constitutional 
power  to  declare  vs  the  law  of  the  land  Its 
edict  In  the  1955  opinion  in  Broun  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  Topcka,  Kansas:  These 
cases  were  decided  on  May  17.  1954.  The 
opinions  of  that  date,  declaring  the  funda- 
paental  principle  that  racial  discrimination 
In  public  education  is  unconstitutional,  are 
Incorporated  herein  by  reference.  All  provi- 
sions of  Federal,  State  or  local  law  requiring 
or  permitting  such  discrimination  must 
yield  to  this  principle.".* 

The  cases  before  the  Court  from  Kansas, 
Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia" 
were  decided  May  17,  1Q54.  Under  the  guise 
of  considering  "the  manner  in  which  relief 
is  to  be  accorded."  the  Court  .sought  to  leg- 
islate with  respect  to  all  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  law  which  might  be 
deemed  to  permit  racial  dl.scrlmlnation  In 
public  education.  The  Court  fell  Into  the 
same  error  in  which  Chief  Justice  Taney 
had  fallen  a  century  before.  It  overlooked 
or  Ignored  the  fact  that  Its  constitutional 
power  is  confined  to  the  adjudication  of 
cases. =■* 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  Federal  courts 
does  not  extend  to  the  giving  of  mere  ad- 
visory opinions  or  determination  of  abstract 


nal  scope? 

Is  the  established  law  of  the  land  so  to 
be  destroyed  In  all  fields  of  Jurisprudence  in 
the  future? 

Will  the  Department  of  Justice  remain 
silent  witness  to  such  destruction  and  then 
lecture  free  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
complain  of  such  Judicial  repeal? 

Are  not  American  lawyers  Interested  in 
such  questions  of  ftmdamental  law  quite 
aside  from  their  views  on  segregation? 

The  Attorney  General  said,  too.  In  Los 
Angeles:  "The  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Court  In  the  recent  school  cases  thus  repre- 
sents the  law  of  tjie  land  for  today,  tomor- 
row, and  I  am  convinced,  for  the  future,  for 
all  regions  and  for  all  people." 

This  theory  was  not  true  as  to  Texas  vot- 
ing laws.  In  1935.  the  law  of  the  land  was 
so  declared  as  to  render  these  laws  valid 
and  constitutional."  Nine  years  later,  that 
declaration  was  reversed  without  the  change 
of  a  syllable  having  been  made  in  the  or- 
ganic or  statute  law.="  That  theory  was  not 
true  as  to  Plc^sy  v.  Ferguson.  Tliat  theory 
was  not  true  as  to  Gong  Linn  v.  Rice.  That 
theory  was  not  true  as  to  the  restrictive 
covenant  cases.  That  theory  was  not  true  as 
to  any  case  if  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  free  to  cut  the  pattern  of  the  es- 
tablished law  of  the  land  to  fit  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  or  a  vociferous,  clamoring 
minority  at  any  given  time. 

The  Attorney  General  and  all  others  who 
have  treated  the  school  segregation  cases 
as  establishing  an  Immutable  principle  des- 
ignated by  a  catch  phrase  as  the  "law  of 
the  land"  have  entirely  overlooked  or  Ig- 
nored the  fact  that  these  four  State  cases 
had,  as  their  foundation,  a  flndlnr^  as  to  the 
effect  on  colored  children  of  their  being 
separated  from  the  white  children.  Any 
lawyer  reading  the  opinion  In  those  cases 
will  find  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  basis  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  the 
findings  of  fact  made  by  the  courts  below  iu 
the  Kansas  -'  and  Delaware  --  cases  which 
were  reviewed  along  with  the  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia  cases.  If  that  factual  ba.sis  is 
eliminated,  the  so-called  conclusion  of  law 
falls.  What  appears  to  be  basic  questions  of 
constitutional  law  really  are  not.  The  legal 
questions  there  apparently  decided  were 
based  on  findings  of  fact  of  two  of  the  cases 
which  were  assumed  to  apply  in  the  other 
two  cases. 

A     LEGAL     ERROR     TH.\T     SHOULD     BE     CORRECTED 

It  may  well  be  that  In  the  future  a  trial 
Judge  In  Georgia  or  In  any  other  State  of 
the  Union  may  conclude  from  other  testi- 
mony, additional  testimony  of  real  experts, 
testimony  matured  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ments since  May  17,  1954,  more  complete 
testimony,  that  In  our  Georgia  society,  or 
Texas  society,  or  the  society  of  any  other 
State,  State-imposed  segregation  in  educa- 
tion does  not.  of  Itself,  result  in  Negro  chil- 
dren receiving  educational  opportunities 
which  are  subsUintially  Inferior  to  those 
available  to  white  children  similarly  situated, 
or  that  if  It  does,  that  the  psychological 
effect  on  white  children  of  the  enforced  mix- 
ing and  mingling  overbears  the  effect  of 
segregation  on  Negro  children. 

And  the  Attorney  General  overlooks  the 
fact,  when  he  says  "the  South  must  obey," 
that  the  11th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Is  still  a  part  of 
that  Constitution,  and  that  Federal  court 
decrees  cannot  compel  any  State  of  the  Un- 
ion to  operate  a  public  school  system.  Fed- 
eral   courts   may,   under   existing  decisions. 


'»295  U.S.  45. 

-■°321   U.S.  649. 

-'  347  U.S..  p.  492.  note  9;  347  U.S.,  p.  494. 

-•-■  347  U.S.,  p.  494,  note  10. 


^  347  U.S.  493. 

"  Great  Northern  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Read.  322 
U.S.  47;  Ford  Motor  Co.  v.  Department  of 
Treasury,  323  U.S.  459. 

"  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  vol.  186,  p.  53. 

=-349  U.S.  at  p.  298. 

»'  347  U.S.  483.  497. 

*»  Constitution,  art.  Ill,  sec.  2. 


propositions,  but  a  Justiciable  controversy 
must  exist. 

Just  3  weeks  before  its  1955  opinion  In 
the  school  segregation  cases,  Justice  Frank- 
furter speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  Court 
had  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
Bit  to  satisfy  a  scholarly  interest  in  Intel- 
lectually Interesting  and  solid  problems,  nor 
for  the  benefit  of   particular  litigants." 

In  the  1954  litigation  between  citizens  of 
Kansas,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia and  the  school  authorities  of  those 
four  States,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
affecting  44  other  States  could  not  be  Irre- 
vocably fixed   by   the   Supreme   Court. 

When  and  if  a  case  arises  in  Georgia,  or 
any  other  State  of  the  Union  in  1959  or  a 
sul).sequent  year  involving  alleged  discrimi- 
nation In  public  education,  the  parties  to 
that  case  have  a  ritjht  to  introduce  evidence 
pertinent  to  the  legal  l.s."^ues  in  that  case  and 
have  those  is.sues  decided  on  the  ba^ls  of  the 
record  in  that  case.  The  trial  court  may 
or  may  not  feel  bound  to  follow  the  1954 
srhool  segreuation  ca.ses  according  to  whether 
or  not  those  cases  lawfully  control  the  issues 
then  before  the  Court. 

That  the  .statement  last  made  Is  a  correct 
sl.it.'nient  of  the  law  of  the  land  may  bo 
ca.>-lly  proved. 

In  1940.  one  S'nith  sued  Tex.as  election 
oRlials  berause  tliey  had  denied  him  the 
privilege  of  votiULT  In  a  primary.  The  trial 
Judge.  Judge  Kennerly,  thought  that  a  de- 
cision of  the  S  ipreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rondcrtd  a  few  years  before  *"  was 
controlling  and  dismissed  the  petition.  The 
ca:e  was  ai)pealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  appellate  court 
(Judges  .Sibiey.  Hutcheson  and  Holmes)  said 
that  the  Texas  statutes  regulating  primaries 
which  were  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  prior  case  were  still  In  force,  and  that 
that  decision  controlled.  Tlicre  was  an  ap- 
plication for  certiorari  made  and  granted. 
The  Supreme  C  lurt  cncrruled  Its  prior  de- 
cision of  9  years  before,  and  reversed  the 
Texas  F^-deral  Judge  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  Fifth  Circuit  '» 

THE  SCHOOL  CASES     •     •     •     NOT  THE  LAW  OF  THB 

LAND 

Droini  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
KaJis.,  and  its  three  companion  cases  are 
no  mcjre  the  law  of  the  land  today  with 
respect  to  public  schools  than  Grovey  v. 
Ton  nscnd  wa.s  the  law  of  the  land  in  1944 
with  respect  to  primary  electioixs. 

The  States  of  the  South  in  regulating  their 
own  pul)lic  schools  In  1959  need  be  con- 
trolled and  compelled  by  Broun  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka,  decided  In  1954,  no 
more  than  the  colored  voters  of  Texas  were 
controlled  and  compelled  in  1940  by  Grovey 
V.  Tun  nscnd  derided  5  years  before. 

The  colored  voters  of  Texas  thought  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was 
wrong  when  In  1035  the  Court  said  they 
could  Ufit  vote  in  white  Democratic  pri- 
maries In  Texas.  They  persisted  In  the 
efforts  to  vote.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
Its  prior  decision  and  granted  them  the  right 
they   sought. 

The  Slates  of  the  South  think  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  wrong  when, 
in  1954,  the  Court  said  they  could  not  regu- 
late their  own  public  schools  when.  In  1954, 
the  Court  overturned  century-old  precedents. 
They  are  persisting  in  their  efforts  to  regu- 
late, and  so  save,  their  public  school  systems. 

The  States  of  the  South  defy  no  one. 

The  States  of  the  South  do  Insist  that  the 
school  cases  of  1954  are  not  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  States  of  the  South  are  seeking 
to  have  reesUibllshed  as  the  law  of  the  land 
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the  declarations  of  It  which  had  existed  a 
hundred  years  before  May  17.  1954. 

We  do  not  fiout  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Neither  do  we  classify  them 
as  the  law  of  the  land. 

We  simply  say  that  the  findings  and  beliefs 
of  the  Court  expressed  In  the  school  cases 
do  not  Irrevocably  fix  the  policy  of  the 
Government  upon  vital  questions  affecting 
tr.'»  whole  people. 

Was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Paul  v.  Virginia" 
flouted  when  Attorney  General  Blddle  per- 
suaded Mr.  Justice  Black  and  several  asso- 
ciates to  decide  United  States  v.  Southeastern 
Underwriters  Association*  ** 

Was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  Hammer  v.  Dagen- 
tiart  "  flouted  when.  22  years  later,  the  Court 
was  Induced  through  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert H.  Jackson  to  overrule  It?  •» 

To  cite  any  more  of  the  myriads  of  such 
Instances  In  the  annals  of  American  Juris- 
prudence would  be  merely  to  labor  to  es- 
tablish the  obvious. 

In  a  speech  delivered  In  California  during 
October  1958.  Dean  Erwln  Grlswold  appar- 
ently tried  to  draw  a  line  between  firm  but 
constructive  comment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
broadside  attacks  motivated  primarily  by 
dislike  of  results  In  particular  cases. 

While  I  heartily  dislike  the  results  of  the 
school  segregation  cases.  I  have  endeavored 
to  draw  the  line  suggested  by  Dean  Grls- 
wold. 

Incidentally,  the  case  ••  which  Dean  Grls- 
wold was  criticizing  Is  Just  as  much  the 
law  of  the  land  as  In  Brown  v.  Topeka. 
It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  what  happens 
to  the  law  of  the  land  as  declared  In  that 
case. 

I  have  sought  to  demonstrate,  using  spe- 
cifics Instead  of  generalities,  that  not  only 
are  the  school  segregation  cases  not  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  that  they  are  legally 
erroneous  and  that  the  errors  with  which 
they  abound  should  have  been  detected  and 
ahould  now  be  corrected. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
ERNEST  VANDIVER,  GOVERNOR 
OP  GEORGIA— BUDGET  MESSAGE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  January  13,  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia inaugurated  the  Honorable  Ernest 
Vandiver  as  its  73d  Governor.  The  in- 
augural address  which  he  delivered  on 
that  occasion  and  his  combined  address 
and  budget  message  to  the  general  as- 
sembly delivered  on  January  15  are 
masterful  statements  of  the  aspirations 
and  determination  of  the  people  of 
Georgia,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  texts  of  both  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  budget  message  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iNAUGtJiiAi,  Address  or  Gov.  Emnzst  VANDivm 
Governor  Griffin,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Byrd.  Speaker  Smith,  members  of  the  general 
assembly.  State  officials,  distinguished  guests, 
and  my  fellow  Georgians,  the  oath.  Just 
administered  to  me,  places  the  mantle  of 
responsibility  squarely  upon  my  shoulders 
for  the  next  4  years.  You  may  be  assured 
that  I  shall  not  wear  It  lightly.  I  shall  con- 
stantly bear  In  mind  that  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  the  highest  honor  which  you  can 
give  to  any  citizen  of  this  State. 


»  Rice  v.  Sioux  City  Memorial  Park  Ceme' 
tery.  349  U.S.  70.  74. 

*"  Grovey  v.  Town.send.  295  U.S.  45. 
»•  Smith  V.  AUwTight,  321  U.S.  649. 


"3  Wallace  168  (1888). 
"322   XJB.  533. 
"  247  U.S.  251. 

•»  United  States  t.  Darby.  312  UJ3.  100. 
••  Flora  V.  United  States  of  America.  78  8. 
Ct.  1079. 


It  Is  with  tremendous  pride,  that  I  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  you  gave  me  the  greatest 
majority  ever  accorded  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor In  a  contested  election  dtirlng  this 
century.  But,  it  is  alao  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
humility,  that  I  accept  the  fact  that  you 
have  placed  upon  me  a  corresponding  re- 
sponsibility by  supporting  me  In  such  large 
meastire. 

To  the  nearly  one-half  million  citizens 
who  expressed  their  confldence  in  me,  I  shall 
ever  be  grateful.  By  your  overwhelming 
support  you  have  thrown  to  me  the  torch  of 
leadership,  In  this  most  critical  period. 
That  torch  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge of  my  life.  By  the  same  token,  I  feel 
that  every  citizen  of  Georgia  should  accept 
this  time  in  our  history  as  a  challenge  to  do 
his   very  best  no  matter  what  lies  ahead. 

At  this  very  hour,  we  are  assembled  here 
to  Inaugurate  an  administration  which  can 
herald  a  dynamic  new  era  in  the  government 
of  this  State. 

The  principles  upon  which  I  asked  you  to 
elevate  me  to  the  governorship  and  which 
will  guide  my  administration  are :  { 1 )  econ- 
omy. (2)  reform.  (3)  reorganization.  (4)  In- 
tegrity, and.  (5)  preservation  of  our  way  of 
life. 

These  will  stand  as  the  very  cornerstone 
of  the  Vandiver  administration. 

Together  they  represent  a  foundation  upon 
which  a  great  administration  can  be  built. 

It  la  a  foundation  around  which  people  of 
all  persuasions  can  rally. 

Laying  these  stones,  one  by  one.  we  can 
construct  here  a  mighty  fortress,  from  which 
we  can  defend  ourselves  against  the  dark 
abyss  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  discord,  and 
move  forward  Into  an  era  of  peace,  progress, 
and  prosperity. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  my  chief  ambition 
is  to  serve  as  Governor  of  all  the  people. 
No  special  group  will  be  shown  any  favorit- 
ism. All  for  one  and  one  for  all  should  be 
the  slogan  for  our  people  to  meet  the  te.sts 
that  are  to  come  In  the  parlous  days  of  the 
future. 

As  this  administration  begins  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  harbor  no  malice  toward 
anyone.  We  have  no  enemies  to  punish  nor 
special  friends  to  reward.  Our  goal  Is  to  give 
the  people  that  kind  of  government  In  which 
they  can  place  full  confldence  and  reliance 
at  all  times. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week.  I  will  address 
the  general  assembly  In  joint  session  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  I  will,  at  that  time,  list  In  de- 
tail the  legislative  program  of  this  admin- 
istration, and  I  will  make  my  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  to  be  enacted  at  this 
session.  Today.  I  shall  discuss  with  you  the 
broad  principles  which  will  determine  the 
future  conduct  of  my  administration. 

■HA  or  csisis 
My  friends,  as  we  formulate  our  policies 
for  tomorrow,  we  cannot  overlook  the  power- 
ful forces  in  constant  movement  through- 
out the  world — freedom  versus  dictatorship. 
We  cannot  Insulate  oiu-selves  from  the  effects 
of  these  ever-changing  tides  among  men  and 
nations. 

While  communistic,  atheistic  Russia  makes 
dramatic  and  Important  scientific  advances 
of  Immense  military  and  long-range  signifi- 
cance, we  lag  behind.  It  Is  the  tragedy  of 
the  ages  that  our  leaders  In  Washington 
waste  their  precious  time  punishing  the 
South  with  a  second  Reconstruction. 

As  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United  States 
begins  its  session  there  is  a  dangerous  cur- 
rent of  opposition  to  the  South  and  southern 
affairs  flowing  through  that  body.  We  must 
steel  ourselves  to  fight  with  all  possible 
strength  the  many  assaults  that  are  certain 
to  be  waged  against  tis. 

We  must  unite  In  giving  full  backing  to 
the  courageous  members  of  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation   In    the    House    and    Senate.     These 


leaders  are  ready  to  do  battle  to  the  limit 
to  preserve  otir  rights  and  they  are  entitled 
to  the  full  support  of  our  citizenship. 

Today,  Georgia  faces  an  era  of  crisis  that 
Is  without  parallel. 

The  dangers  that  confront  us  come  from 
within  and  from  without  the  borders  of  our 
State. 

Prom  without  the  States  are  being  sub- 
jected  to  ever-increasing   Federal   pressures. 

These  pressures  come  In  several  forms. 
They  are  embodied  in  Federal  deficit  spend- 
ing with  resultant  Inflation,  oppressive  civil 
rights  legislation.  Federal  court  decrees  at- 
tempting to  wrest  authority  from  State  and 
local  goverrunents,  the  prospect  of  new  Fed- 
eral taxation,  further  usurpation  of  State 
and  local  tax  sources,  and  In  various  other 
ways  which  cause  all  Americans  grave  con- 
cern. 

With  full  knowledge  of  these  things,  and 
keeping  them  constantly  In  mind,  we  must 
lay  our  plans  to  maintain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  to  prepare  It 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  our  enemies  who 
are  poised  to  strike  us  again  and  again. 

The  administration  we  are  inaugurating 
today  Is  sworn  to  uphold  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  true  barriers  protecting 
our   liberties   are   the   State   governments. 

Their  powers  and  prerogatives  must  be 
preserved  at  all  costs. 

I  win  work  along  with  Governors  of  sister 
States  who  are  Interested  In  Joining  on  this 
common  grovmd  and  working  together  to 
save  our  form  of  government  and  to  main- 
tain the  previous  rights  and  liberties  It 
affords. 

During  the  trying  days,  months,  and  years 
that  lie  ahead.  I  am  comforted  by  the 
strong  moral  fiber  of  our  people  and  In  the 
sure  knowledge  that  they  possess  an  In- 
domitable spirit. 

I  know  that  they  have  an  Inner  strength 
which  will  help  to  chart  our  cotirse  through 
an  uncertain  future. 

We  stand  ready  always,  you  and  I,  to  make 
any  and  every  sacrifice  that  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  honor  and  Integrity  of  otur 
great  Commonwealth. 

If  any  foreign  power  threatens  the  secu- 
rity of  our  beloved  country,  Georgians,  as 
they  have  done  In  every  crisis  that  has  faced 
this  Nation  throughout  Its  history,  are  ready 
to  perform  whatever  tasks  are  necessary. 

STATE    nSCAL    ATTAISS 

It  is  certain  now,  as  never  before,  that 
our  very  survival  as  a  sovereign  State  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  whether  we 
pursue  wise  and  effective  fiscal  policies,  and 
whether  they  are  properly  and  soundly  ad- 
ministered. 

Particularly  unfortunate  Is  Uie  fact  that 
in  a  time  of  high  taxes.  In  a  time  of  high 
State  Income,  In.  a  time  of  lush  authority 
spending  and  In  a  time  when  the  State  was 
fiush  with  money  that  none  of  the  surplus 
was  laid  aside  as  a  measure  of  prudence  and 
safety. 

When  the  general  assembly  met  last  Jan- 
uary, the  surplus  In  the  State  Treasury 
stood  at  its  peak — $35,183,150.02. 

In  the  last  few  months,  yes,  in  the  last 
few  days,  this  surplus  has  dwindled  and 
dwindled  until  It  is  down  to  a  bare  minimum 
at  the  present  time. 

The  State  siu-plus  Is  at  the  lowest  It  has 
been  In  12  years,  according  to  the  State 
auditor. 

The  State's  cash  balance,  according  to 
published  reports  of  an  address  made  re- 
cently by  the  State  treasurer.  Is  lower  than 
at  any  time  since  he  took  office  26  years  ago. 

Current  State  spending  Is  at  the  rate  of 
$340  million  annually. 

But  Income  Into  the  State  treasiuy  is  far 
less  than  that. 

The  Income  of  the  State  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  only  $318  mllUon. 

That  means  deficit  spending  In  the 
amount  of  $22  million. 
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It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  the  State  cannot 
continue  this  rate  of  spending  under  the 
present  revenue  structure. 

To  meet  this  emergency,  we  have  no  choice 
other  than  to  Institute  drastic  economies. 

The  Vandlver  administration  will  dedicate 
Its  every  effort  toward  carrying  essential 
State  services  forward,  within  the  limitation 
of  available  revenues. 

We  will  utilize  what  funds  are  available  to 
aujcompllsh  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  of  our  people  J 

Let  me  assure  the  old  people  of  this  St.ite, 
our  dependent  children,  our  totally  disabled, 
OUT  blind,  those  receiving  care  and  treatment 
at  our  State  institutions,  our  schoolteachers 
and  our  educators,  that  their  needs  will 
always  be  uppermost  In  my  mind. 

The  time  Is  now  at  hand  to  practice  old- 
fashioned  economy. 

REORGANIZATION 

From  this  hour  until  my  public  service  Is 
concluded,  it  is  my  fii-m  determination,  to 
give  to  the  people  of  this  State,  the  maxi- 
mum value  in  goods  and  services  for  every 
tax  dollar  spent. 

Our  goal — an  honest  dollar's  value  for  a 
dollar  honestly  spent. 

To  accomplish  it.  a  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  State  government  is  mandatory. 

The  incoming  administration  and  the  in- 
coming general  assembly  have  an  overwhelm- 
ing directive  from  the  people  to  set  the  state- 
house  In  order. 

If  any  department  head,  or  any  agency 
chief  in  the  State  government,  feels  he  can- 
not economize  to  obtain  greater  efficiency, 
then  my  suggestion  to  him  Is  to  stand  aslda 
and  give  someone  else  a  chance  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

HONESTY    IN    GOVERNMENT 

I  am  placing  every  official  and  employee  on 
notice,  here  and  now,  that  I  am  expecting 
them,  in  the  Vandlver  administration,  to 
conduct  thenxselves  as  public  officials,  and  to 
conduct  the  people's  business  as  the  public 
business  at  all  times. 

I  am  proud  and  grateful  that  men  of  in- 
tegrity, experience,  and  ability  have  con- 
sented to  serve  in  podt.s  of  responsibility  in 
my  administration,  and  to  help  me  In  sotting 
a  standard  of  conduct,  worthy  of  the  trust 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Georgia. 

Every  official  act  of  the  State  government 
during  my  administration  will  be  curried 
out  openly  and  in  full  view  of  the  people  and 
of  the  press  of  this  State. 

Yes;  only  through  a  government  that  seeks 
the  right,  to  the  end  that  Justice  may  be 
done,  can  our  people  long  endure,  or,  eflcc- 
tively  preserve  the  Georgia  way  of  life. 

Tlie  laws  of  Georgia  are  no  respecter  of 
person.s. 

They  apply  equally  to  the  public  official 
and  to  the  private  citizen. 

They  will  be  enforced  equally  and  Impar- 
tially, without  fear  or  favor,  during  my 
administration. 

The  hi^he-st  official  can  expect  no  sanctu- 
ary In  the  Governor's  office  if  he  flouts  the 
law. 

Let  me  assure  you.  that  I  will  hold  per- 
sonally re.^ponslble  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  and  divlr.lons  appointed  by  me 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

If  any  one  of  them  violates  his  tru.-t  aqd 
reFi-onsibility  to  the  people,  I  will  remove 
hUn  from  office  Immediately. 

It  has  been  handed  d'lwn  In  every  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Georgia,  yes,  It  has 
been  written  in  the  blood  and  sweat  and 
tears  of  our  fathers,  that,  and  I  quote: 

".Ml  government  of  right  originates  with 
the  people,  is  founded  on  their  will  only,  and 
i;.  ip..=tltutcd  solely  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Publtc  officers  are  the  trustees  and  servants 
of  the  people,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to 
tlicni." 


That  Is  what  the  constitution  of  Georgia 

says. 

I  shall  follow  the  constitution  of  Georgia. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  my  administration, 
from  its  first  day  until  Its  last.  ,...^ 

RESTORE    ASSEMBLY    POWER 

The  Vandlver  administration  and  the  gen- 
eral assembly  have  some  difficult  problems 
to  meet  in  the  next  2-year  period. 

This  general  assembly  and  I  will  labor 
together  in  a  great  partnership  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Georgians. 

Let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that  the  deli- 
cate system  of  checks  and  balances  afforded 
under  our  form  of  government  should  be  pro- 
tected at  all  times. 

Let  me  say  further  that  no  one  branch  of 
the  State  government  should  be  allowed  to 
subordinate  any  other  branch. 

During  my  service  as  Governor  the  consti- 
tutional powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  peo- 
ple's elected  representatives  in  the  general 
assembly  will  be  restored  and  will  be  re 
spected. 

While  I  would  resist  v!goro\isly  any  move- 
ment or  proposal  to  diminish  the  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  authority  of  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State,  I  assure  you,  the 
p>eople  of  Georgia,  that  I  will  work  In  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  accord  and  on  equal 
terms  with  the  legislative  branch  In  all  mat- 
ters. 

ECONOMIC    GROWTH 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  our  Slate's  economic 
growth. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  In  Georgia  a 
transition  which  will  affect  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  the  immediate  years 
to  come. 

One  of  the  paramount  problems  confront- 
ing us  at  this  time  is  caused  by  the  loss  of 
population  and  income  in  some  areas  of  the 
State  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  rapidly  growing 
populations  in  many  areas. 

We  have  come  to  a  point  In  our  economic 
development  where  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  wc  establish  a  closer  balance  be- 
tween agriculture  and  industry. 

Wc  must  work  to  make  certain  that  there 
is  a  proper  dltTusion  of  Industrial  growth 
over  the  whole  State,  especially  in  the  smaller 
counties  and  in  the  smaller  cities. 

There  are  communities  in  Georgia  where 
the  proctirement  of  one  new  plant  could 
make  the  difference  between  life  and  death 
to  that  community. 

It  is  the  duty  of  your  State  government  to 
work  on  the  closest  terms  with  all  State 
organizations  and  with  all  local  groups  in 
the  task  of  bringing  steady  payrolls  and  new 
Job  opportunities  to  Georgia  for  Georgia 
people. 

That,  we  will  do. 

Your  St.ite  government  Intends  to  serve  a 
U-scful  purpoiie  in  coordinating  these  efforts. 

Your  State  can  and  will  help  local  gov- 
ernments directly  toward  furthering  their 
interests. 

It  can  and  will  help  indirectly,  by  giving 
them  the  means  and  authority  to  help  them- 
selves. 

There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done. 

There  is  much  that  can  and  will  be  done. 

It  can  and  will  be  done  by  a  high  degree 
of  continuous  cooperation  between  a  dili- 
gent, energetic  State  administration  working 
at  the  State  level  and  moving  forward  hand 
in  hand  with  active,  working  officials  at  the 
local  level. 

COUNTY    UNIT    SYSTEM 

Then  there  is  another  matter  which  con- 
cerns the  vast  majority  of  Georgians  today. 
That  is  the  preservation  of  the  county  unit 
system  of  primary  elections. 

For  more  than  40  years  this  system  has 
served  the  people  of  Georgia  well. 

It  stands  as  a  mighty  bastion  for  local  self- 
determination. 


The  sovereignty  of  Georgia's  159  countle* 
must  be  maintained.  

Their  strength  and  vigor  nmst  be  pre- 
served. 

Every  county  must  continue  to  have  a 
representative  voice  In  State  government. 

To  guarantee  that  each  county  does  retain 
a  mea.sure  of  self-determination,  we  must 
leave  no  stone  unturned  In  the  constant 
battle  to  maintain  this  meritorious  system. 

The  people  in  every  corner  of  this  State 
can  be  assured  that  the  full  might  of  the 
State  government  will  be  utilized  to  oppose 
vigorvjusly  every  effort  to  destroy  It  or  to 
weaken  the  principle  embodied  in  It. 

SEGREGATION 

Because  of  the  Unltat'.ons  of  time.  It  has 
been  pn.s.^ible  for  me  to  discuss  only  my  gen- 
eral beliefs  and  views  relative  to  the  opera- 
tion of  your  State  government.  However.  I 
would  be  remiss.  If  I  did  not  emphasize  the 
seriousness  of  the  most  overriding  Internal 
problem,  ever  to  confront  the  people  of 
Georgia  and  the  South  during  our  lifetime. 
Without  doubt,  the  decisions  that  must  be 
made  are  the  most  difficult  that  any  Gover- 
nor has  faced  in  the  pa^t  100  years. 

We  know  that  a  little  band  of  willful  men. 
sitting  securely  for  life  In  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere of  the  N.it'.on's  highest  Judicial 
tribunal,  have  attempted  tlirough  the 
ursurpatlon  o/  power,  not  given  to  them  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
mold  the  actions  and  thoughts,  of  not  only 
the  40  million  people  who  reside  in  the 
South,  but  of  evti-y  cltl/en  In  every  section 
of  this  Nation. 

However,  the  straws  In  the  winds  now  In- 
dicate a  growing  bitterness  to  Judicial 
tyranny  and  an  ever-expanding  resistance  to 
it  on  the  p;irt  of  people  who  live  in  every 
State. 

There  is  no  more  righteous  cause  than  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  as  originally  written— thla 
Constitution  that  h.-vs  made  us  the  greatest 
Nation  on  tJie  f.ice  of  the  earth. 

Thruvii;h  )Ut  the  course  of  recorded  history, 
wlicnevor  great  strutrgles  loomed  on  the 
horiz.)ii.  there  have  been  those  who  would 
throw  up  their  hands  and  cry  "Surrender" 
even  belure  the  enemy  arrived  on  the  scene. 
In  the  la.'t  few  weeks  and  months  we  have 
seen  this  happen  in  our  own  Georgia,  a  State 
that  h.vs  proudly  borne  the  reputation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
Nation,  of  being  the  veritable  stronghold  of 
cnnstltution.il   government. 

Fortunately,  throughout  this  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Gx.rpla,  the.se  advocates  of 
surrender  have  been  few  and  far  between. 
However,  they  have  by  tlielr  concerted  efforts 
and  misleading  oratory,  deceived  a  few  citi- 
zens into  believing  that  the  battle  Is  over, 
and  that  we  stand  amidst  the  ruins  of  defeat. 
Tliese  fermiiiiers  of  dlvi.slon  and  discord 
know  that  what  they  proptxse  Is  neither  In- 
tellectually h  )nest  nor  fundamentally 
sound. 

They  speak  of  "token  Integration." 
ThTe  Is  no  such  thing  as  "token  Integra- 
tion." 

They  know,  or  should  know,  that  the  few 
raindrops  of  "t'ken  integration"  would  be- 
come a  downp'  ur,  a  deluge,  and  then  a  flood 
which  would  engulf  our  people. 

The  tragedy  of  this  whole  situation  Is  that 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  both  races  arc  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  separate  schools  are 
best  for  all. 

They  know  the  harmful  results  that  would 
Come  from  any  other  course. 

A  thoughtful  person  has  but  to  look  at 
other  cities  In  America — not  In  the  South — 
to  visualize  the  consequences  of  what  would 
happen  here. 

I  have  been  Into  almost  every  mlUtla  dis- 
trict of  this  State— I  know  the  thinking  of 
the  people  In  the  four  corners  of  the  State — 
there  Is  a  virtually  unanimous  opinion  among 
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the  people  of  Georgia  that  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  Georgia  must  be  upheld  to  the 
letter,  and  that  In  so  doing  we  are  acting 
In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stetes  as  It  was  written  and  adopted, 
not  as  It  has  been  distorted  and  twisted  by 
the  political  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

We  have  only  Just  begun  to  fight. 

The  people  of  Georgia  and  their  new  Gov- 
ernor say  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  that 
we  win  fight  this  tyranny  at  every  cross- 
roads; we  will  fight  It  wherever  It  raises  Its 
ugly  head.  In  these  very  streets.  In  every  city. 
In  every  town,  and  In  every  hamlet,  until 
sanity  is  restored  In  the  land. 

As  the  Immortal  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
shortly  before  he  assumed  the  Presidency, 

"I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God. 
eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of  tyr- 
anny over  the  mind  of  man." 

That   oath   Includes  Judicial  tyranny. 

It  is  an  oath  to  which  you  and  I  of  this 
generation  proudly  subscribe  today. 

If  we  are  left  alone,  free  from  outside  dic- 
tation and  Interference,  we  can,  within  the 
framework  of  our  traditional  pattern  of  life, 
work  out  all  of  our  needs  and  problems  to 
the  benefit  of  every  citizen. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Georgia  people  In  posi- 
tions of  leadership  and  responsibility  all  over 
the  State,  to  take  hold  and  to  declare  stead- 
fastly, that  we  are  not  going  to  permit  dis- 
ruptive Influences  to  wipe  out  the  gains  In 
all  fields  which  we  are  making  In  our  State. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certam,  Georgians  are 
determined  to  stand  by  their  rights  and  tra- 
ditions, whatever   the  cost. 

WK     LOOK     AHEAD 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  do  so  with 
that  same  high  confidence  and  resolve  that 
have  marked  Georgia  people  throughout  her 
history.  We  do  so  In  a  spirit  of  love  and 
respect,  and  with  that  quiet,  warm,  comfort- 
ing Inner  feeling  that  comes  from  the  sure 
knowledge  that  our  people,  and  our  grass- 
roots leadership,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time. 

It  is  with  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and 
It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  humility, 
that  I  approach  the  solemn  duties  of  our 
State's  highest  office. 

As  your  new  chief  executive.  I  ask  every  one 
of  you— the  people  of  this  Empire  State — to 
give  me  that  constant  and  continuing  sup- 
port needed  to  safely  see  us  through  the 
trying  times  which  loom  ahead. 

Let  us  be  of  stout  heart  and  resolute  spirit, 
let  us  bind  ourselves  together  in  this,  a 
common  cause  and  by  our  solid  front  and 
united  efforts  we  will,  under  God,  build  a 
glorious  and  lasting  Commonwealth  for  our 
children  and  for  the  children  of  future 
generations. 

Combined  Address  and  Budget  Message  or 
Governor  Ernest  Vandiver  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  Georgia  Assembled  in 
Joint  Session  in  the  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives Chamber  or  the  State  Capftol 
IN  Atlanta 

Lieutenant  Governor  Byrd.  Speaker  Smith, 
members  of  the  house  and  of  the  senate. 
State  officials,  dlstlngulEhed  guests,  my  fel- 
low Georgians  and  friends,  my  first  words 
to  you  are  that  your  chief  e.xecutlve  has  no 
intention  of  turning  Georgia  schools  and 
colleges  over  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
any  purpose,  anywhere,  at  any  time  during 
the  next  4  years. 

We  assemble  here  with  fresh  minds,  with 
deeply  imbued  Intentions  to  work  with  all 
our  will  for  those  causes  we  feel  will  benefit 
our  citizens  and  to  unite,  as  never  before. 
In  battling  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  traditions  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  very  foundation  of 
our  Conunonwealth. 
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Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  here  with 
the  intention  of  devoting  my  time  to  hard 
work  and  1  am  sure  you  are  as  eager  and 
ready  to  work  as  hard  to  solve  the  manifold 
problems  that  confront  vis  today. 

Permit  me  at  the  outset  to  express  my 
deep  confidence  in  the  ability  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  members  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislative  division  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. 

With  many  of  you.  In  both  houses.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  to  meet  grave 
governmental  problems  In  the  past.  It  Is 
comforting  to  me  to  realize  that  I  have  such 
a  group  of  high-minded,  able  and  patriotic 
representatives  of  the  people  with  whom  to 
work  In  the  Important  days  of  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

The  majority  vote  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  which  sent  us  here  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  Jand  and  all  of  us  are  eager  and 
willing  to  conform  to  the  mandates  of  that 
law. 

We  who  have  asked  the  electorate  for  re- 
8p>onslblllty  assume  it  with  full  vigor  and 
determination. 

It  will  require  application  and  sacrifice. 

But.  1  am  sure  that  you  and  I  both  are 
willing  to  give  it,  realizing  the  need  our 
State  has  for  both  productive  and  construc- 
tive leadership  at  this  present  time. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  day  before  yester- 
day In  my  Inaugural  address.  That  is.  this 
administration  will,  in  pursuing  its  objec- 
tives, take  the  members  of  the  leglslattu-e 
into  its  confidence  as  full  working  partners. 

My  recommendations  to  you  today  will  be 
designed  to  strengthen  your  hand  In  carry- 
ing out  your  constitutionally  prescribed  leg- 
islative duties  and  casting  every  senator  and 
representative  of  the  people  in  a  role  for 
more  effective  service. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  today  that  many 
of  the  problems  which  will  come  before  me 
as  your  Governor  and  before  you  as  legisla- 
tors will  not  be  easy  of  solution.  The  com- 
plex era  in  which  we  live  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  State  government  In  the  last 
two  decades  makes  it  so. 

I  assure  you,  here  and  now,  speaking  for 
myself  and  for  other  officials  In  the  admin- 
istration, that  during  the  coming  4  years, 
we  will  follow  the  rules  of  conduct  which 
you  lay  down  to  guide  us  in  day-by-day 
service  to  the  taxpayers. 

THE  PHOBLZM 

There  are  two  great,  outstanding  prob- 
lems  which   confront   us  at  this  time. 

One  of  them  Is  an  internal  problem — 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  condition 
of  the  State  government  borders  on  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  other  problem  is  external — brought 
on  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  following  a  course  of  ever-Increasing  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  and  powers  of 
the  States. 

Concerning  the  Internal  problem,  we  now 
reap  the  whirlwind  from  a  policy  of  living 
it  up  today  without  thought  of  tomorrow. 

An  indifferent.  Irresponsible  and  profligate 
spending  policy,  marred  further  by  Instance 
after  instance  of  corruption,  exhausting  the 
surplus,  leaving  no  margin  of  safety,  brings 
us  squarely  to  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer, 
only  a  recitation  of  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

My  responsibility  pertains  to  the  future 
conduct  of  the  State  government. 

That  responsibility  I  solemnly  assume  to  do 
the  best  that  I  can  in  view  of  conditions  that 
exist. 

I  must  have  your  help.  I  must  have  yotir 
confidence.  I  must  have  your  Bupf>ort.  I 
must  have  your  cooperation. 

the  soLunoir 
The  solution  to  our  dilemma  lies  In  econ- 
omy— sound    economy    practices    executed 
with  impartiality  and  fearleesness. 
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Honesty  In  government:  That  is  the  fun- 
damental requirement  for  the  pillars  of  no 
institution  no  matter  how  sacred  can  long 
stand  unless  it  exists. 

Reorganization:  That,  too,  is  necessary  to 
get  away  from  the  morass  of  bureaucracy  in 
which  it  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossi- 
ble to  fix  responsibility  and  to  carry  out 
properly  the  functions  assigned  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  to  the  executive. 

And,  most  important  of  all — maintenance 
of  our  way  of  life — a  way  of  life  which  means 
constitutional  government  and  all  that  It 
implies;  the  light  of  the  people  of  the  several 
States  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness; the  right  to  be  secure  in  our  homes, 
our  Jobs  and  in  our  dally  lives  free  from  out- 
side dictation  and  interference;  the  right  to 
worship  God  as  we  see  fit;  the  right  to 
choose  our  own  associates;  the  right  to  rear 
our  children  in  a  wholesome  environment; 
the  blood-won  right  to  local  self-determina- 
tion; yes,  those  are  the  rights  that  go  to- 
gether to  form  the  sacred  American  heritage. 

As  we  approach  the  fulfillment  of  our  du- 
ties in  this  new  administration,  we  do  so  In 
the  complete  realization  that  our  responsi- 
bilities are  grave,  the  task  ahead  is  hard,  the 
work  long,  tedious  and  difficult.  But,  at  all 
costs,  we  must  be  on  with  It,  for  riding  with 
us  is  Georgia's  destiny,  the  destiny  of  our 
common  country. 

As  loyal  Americans,  as  true  Georgtans.  we 
will  not  fall  them  nor  will  we  flag  in  our 
duty  when  so  much  is  expected  of  us. 

BUDGET    aEDUCnON 

Prudence  demands  that  our  first  undertak- 
ing be  to  rehabilitate  the  fiscal  position  of 
our  State. 

The  present  quarterly  budgets  were  ap- 
proved by  the  outgoing  chief  executive. 

The  first  quarterly  budget  that  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  sign  as  your  Governor  has 
been  reduced  by  me. 

On  the  day  before  yesterday,  shortly  after 
taking  the  oath  of  office  as  Governor,  I  is- 
sued an  executive  order,  effective  April  1, 
reducing  all  budgeU  of  the  State  by  10  per- 
cent across-the-board,  except  those  essential 
functions  of  education,  highways,  welfare, 
institutions,  health  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
agencies  where  the  appropriations  have  not 
been  overly-extended  in  the  past  few  years. 

In  addition.  I  have  ordered  all  department 
and  agency  heads  to  submit  to  me  by  April 
15  their  proposed  budgets  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  so  that  each  item  therein  must  be 
Justified  before  approval. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  program  of 
retrenchment  which  will  be  carried  out  with 
vigor  and  without  relent.  Other  reductions 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  course  will  allow 
an  orderly  elimination  of  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, will  permit  needed  streamlining  and 
will  allow  intelligent  and  unimpeded  studies 
to  be  made  so  that  a  thoroughness  can  be 
achieved  in  reorganization  and  economy 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  possible. 

COKOmON  OF  THE  STATE 

The  budget  reduction  already  made  and 
those  impending  are  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
carious financial  condition  of  the  State. 

We  have  no  choice. 

We  have  seen  the  State  government  grow 
fat  and  top-heavy  with  waste  and  lost  mo- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  the  State  payrolls  padded 
with  useless  employees  many  of  whom  are 
not  qualified  for  the  Jobs  they  hold  and 
others  who  have  done  no  work  for  their  pay. 

We  have  seen  State  officials  and  employees 
collect  money  due  the  State  and  fail  to  ttirn 
It  Into  the  treasury. 

We  have  seen  authority  debt  climb  to  the 
astronomical  total  of  $312,406,000,  requiring 
$29,055,108.09  annuaUy  each  year  out  of  the 
State's  operating  budget  to  pay  back  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  the  amounts  borrowed. 
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We  have  seen  this  method  of  financing, 
which  served  a  good  purpose  when  used  to 
build  schools  and  other  permanent  Institu- 
tions, diverted  to  finance  projects  ol  short- 
term  life  which  will  either  be  long  since 
worn  out  or  will  require  heavy  maintenance 
before  the  bills  are  paid. 

We  have  seen  roads  built  on  borrowed 
money  at  two  or  three  times  the  cost,  and 
only  a  little  quicker,  than  they  could  have 
been  constructed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

We  have  seen  State  materials  appropriated 
to  private  use. 

We  have  seen  highway  personnel  certify 
thousands  of  dollars  of  work  done  which  had 
not,  in  fact,  been  done. 

We  have  seen  expensive  heavy  equipment 
belonging  to  the  State  mysteriously  disap- 
pear and  turn  up  in  the  strangest  places. 

We  have  seen  the  purchasing  laws  flouted 
Which  has  made  the  State  pay  higher  than 
rcUxil  prices  for  some  of  its  purchases  and 
the  passing  t.lT  of  shoddy  materials  and  un- 
needed    merchandise    on   the   State. 

We  have  seen  public  money,  public  equip- 
ment and  public  personnel  used  to  do  work 
on  private  property. 

We  have  seen  the  unbelievable  spectacle 
of  some  public  officials  collecting  money  on 
the  side  into  a  private  fund  from  persons  or 
businesses  over  which  these  officials  exer-, 
cised  life  or  death  regulatory  control  for  the 
brazenly  announced  purpose  of  doing  their 
duty  in  one  Instance  and  refraining  from  do- 
ing their  duty  in  the  other. 

We  have  seen  an  unfortunate  disposition 
on  the  part  of  some  high  State  officials  to  do 
business  with  themselves  in  an  Individual  or 
corporate  c.pr.r.ty. 

We  have  se'  n  the  advent  of  the  so-called 
shade  tree  commission  agents  or  ten  per- 
centers with  whom  it  has  been  necessary 
to  make  a  side  arrangement  before  being 
able  to  sell  to  the  State. 

Almost  dally,  we  have  seen  other  arro- 
gant abuses  of  the  public  trust. 

Wasteful  spending  and  corrupt  practices 
feed  upon  each  other. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  State  is 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  the  surplus 
dissipated. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  we  find  the  State 
engaging  in  deficit  spending  to  the  extent  of 
$22  million  annually  at  the  present  time. 

SURPLUS    DISSIPATED 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the 
surplus  account  in  the  State  treasury  stood 
at  $35,183,150  12. 

Today,  that  surplus  stands  at  a  bare  $2,- 
608,255.08  only  enough  to  operate  the  gov- 
ernment for  about  3  days. 

That  is  the  lowest  the  State  surplus  has 
been  in  12  years. 

The  State's  cash  balance,  according  to  a 
recent  speech  of  the  State  treasurer,  is  at 
the  lowest  it  has  been  since  he  took  office 
26  years  ago. 

The  $35-million  surplus  has  been  spent 
without  effective  legislative  direction  and 
without  any  effort  being  made  to  economize 
in  State  operations. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  4  years  additional  taxes  have  been  col- 
lected out  of  the  taxpayers  of  Georgia  ex- 
ceeding $200  million;  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  In  addition  to  this  over  $150  mil- 
lion in  new  debt  has  been  placed  on  the 
people;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more 
taxes  have  been  collected  than  ever  before, 
not  being  satisfied  with  all  this  new  and  ad- 
ditional money  to  spend,  the  meager  sur- 
plus which  took  7  years  to  accumulate  was 
spent  In  the  short  space  of  a  few  months. 

We  find  that  State  Income  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fiscal  year  is  at  the  rate  of 
$318  million  annually. 

Yet.  we  find  State  spending  at  the  change 
of  administrations  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $340 
million  annually. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  continue 
deficit  spending. 


My  friends,  considering  the  situation  we 
have  inherited,  that  was  none  of  our  mak- 
ing, unless  we  hold  outgo  to  income  and 
unless  we  lay  aside  a  reasonable  amount 
for  the  siu-plus  fund  to  meet  essential  and 
emergency  needs,  we  hasten  the  State's  pres- 
ent headlong  rush  toward  complete  Insolv- 
ency and  total  bankruptcy  or  a  m.issive  tax 
increase. 

Neither  of  these  alternatives  holds  any 
attractiveness  for  me  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
and  the  people  share  my  view. 

It  is  now  squarely  up  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Georgia  and  this  ailministratlon 
to  practice  every  economy  possible  in  the 
operation  of  the  State  government. 

That  course  offers  the  only  satisfactory 
.■solution  to  the  finnncial  crisis  now  confront- 
ing the  State. 

Georgians  expect  us,  you  and  I.  to  make 
every  sincere  effort  to  achieve  genuine  ec'>n- 
omy  and  meaningful  reorganization  and 
streamlining  of  State  governmental  func- 
tions. 

CONTINl'INC    RESPONalBlLITY 

Now.  permit  me  to  discuss  with  you  the 
harmful  results  which  come  from  the  utili- 
zation of  State  sxirplus  funds  for  so-called 
"recurring  items"  in  the  budget  which  must 
continue  t6  be  paid  year  after  year  and  for 
the  so-called  "nonrecurring  items"  either 
which  will  require  huge  sums  to  complete 
or  which  will  require  large  appropriations 
to  operate  In  future  years. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  $35  million 
surplus  hi\s  been  spent  largely  on  items 
that  henceforth  will  be  n  more  or  less  con- 
tinuing responsibility  in  the  budget. 

This  was  done  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  no  funds  would  be  av.allable  to  pay 
the  bills  and  that  revenues  had  not  been 
provided  to  put  these  programs  on  a  sound 
basis  for  future  operation. 

For  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  look  at 
the  $8  million  Item  which  mu!5t  come  out 
of  the  highway  department  appropriation 
each  year  for  16  years  to  finance  the  debt 
of  the  State  rural   roads  authority. 

This  creates  a  critical  condition  In  that 
department. 

Money  must  be  taken  away  from  100  per- 
cent State-aid  construction  to  finance  the 
authority  debt.  We  have  no  alternative. 
This  Is  translated  throughout  the  entire 
government. 

I  could  cite  you  numerous  other  examples 
of  expenditures  made  which  will  be  costly. 
Indeed,  In  the  years  to  come.  The  question 
that  presents  Itself  is  this — has  not  our 
State,  under  Its  present  revenue  structure, 
spread  Itself  and  Its  programs  far  enough? 

Is  It  wl.se  to  spend  what  Income  we  have 
for  this,  that  and  the  other,  benefitting  only 
a  few,  taking  available  funds  away  from 
long-establl.shed  functions,  such  as  educa- 
tion, highways,  welfare,  health.  Institutions, 
and  so  on.  thereby  affecting  adversely  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  our  people? 

I  say  not. 

The  place  where  we  have  got  to  spend 
State  Income  In  the  coming  4  years  Is  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good  for  the  most  people. 

The  empire  builders,  the  dreamers,  the 
wasters,  the  log-rollers,  and  the  treasury 
raiders  have  had  their  day. 

RESTORE    ASSEMBLY    AUTHORITY 

It  is  time  to  restore  control  over  the  purse 
of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
to  the  people  and  to  their  elected  represent- 
atives In  the  general  assembly. 

We  have  had  only  one  appropriation  bill 
enacted  in  the  last  8  years. 

And,  the  general  assembly  had  little  say-so 
in  formulating  the  act  under  which  we  are 
now  operating. 

Regrettably,  complications  brought  on  by 
the  so-called  highway  allocation  amendment 
have  rendered  it  Impossible  to  consider  a  new 
appropriations  bill  because  of  the  substantial 
amount  of  money  which  wovild  have  to  be 
taken  away  from  education  and  transferred 


to  highways  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  con- 
fatltutlonal  provision. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  thlB  general  a«- 
seinbl^l^ive  careful  study  to  the  poBslblllty 
of  revisWn  or  repeal  of  the  allocation  pro- 
vision, removing  the  Impediment  to  future 
budget  bills,  and  that  the  corrective  proposal 
be  presented  to  the  people  for  their  ratiflca- 
tion  or  rejection  In  the  general  election  next 
year. 

In  any  event,  it  will  not  be  possible,  because 
of  the  allocatif)!!  provision,  for  me  to  present 
an  appropriations  bill  to  you  until  after  the 
general  electi(jn  at  the  January  1961,  session. 

KFEP     PRESENT     APPROPRIATIONS     ACT 

Because  of  the  present  muddle  In  State 
finances  and  because  of  the  reorganization 
period  through  which  we  must  go  in  the  next 
2  years.  I  roquroi  that  the  present  appropria- 
tions act  remain  as  It  now  stands,  without 
any  amendment,  in  order  that  we  make  such 
reductions  in  spending  as  are  required  from 
time  to  time  by  careful  study  and  the  force  of 
necessity. 

ACTIVATE    USANCE    COMMISSION 

Let  me  say  now  that  in  the  conduct  of  my 
ndmlnlstration  the  finance  commission,  com- 
posed of  rt'iJre.sentatlves  and  senators  from 
the  legl.slative  branch  will  be  activated  and 
con.sulted  frequently  by  me  not  only  to  advise 
and  counsel  with  the  Governor  relative  to 
the  preparation  of  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tions bill  for  submission  to  the  general  as- 
sembly but  also  In  regard  to  crucial  finance 
I>oHcles  where  the  utmost  cooperation  Is 
c-ssontlal  between  the  Governor  and  the 
members  of  the  leglfslature. 

In  the  Interest  (jf  gathering  accurate  In- 
f  jrmation  and  factual  data  relative  to  State 
expenditures,  requiring  careful  investigation 
and  time-cunsumuig  studies,  to  be  made 
available  to  the  budget  authorities,  to  the 
finance  commission  and  others  concerned.  It 
Is  my  intention  to  create  within  the  Gov- 
ernors Office.  Itself,  a  division  on  depart- 
mental operations.  It  will  be  a  factfinding 
agency  only,  not  encroaching  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  any  official  or  legislator.  It  will  be 
headed  by  a  competent  person  as  director 
fully  familiar  with  budget  and  fiscal  affairs, 
who  shall  be  vested  with  authority  to  make 
a  constant  examination  of  all  budget 
requests. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  institute  every 
economy  possible  in  the  next  few  months 
in  an  effort  to  rebuild  the  surplus  by  fiscal 
years  end  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  barest 
needs  for  operations  in  the  education  depart- 
ment— to  project  the  mmimum  foundation 
program:  in  the  highway  department — to 
match  Federal  funds  under  the  Interstate 
program  and  to  provide  for  now  neglected 
maintenance;  and,  in  the  welfare  depart- 
ment—to take  care  of  normal  Increases  in 
the  number  of  needy  persons  entitled  to 
as.'ilstance. 

The  extra  money  that  will  be  required  to 
do  these  things  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
over  and  above  the  present  normal  operating 
budget,  is  estimated  to  be  as  follows: 

Education,  $11  million,  of  which  the  $8 
million  additional  would  be  for  operations 
of  the  common  schools:  $2  million  would  be 
for  the  university  system  and  $750,000  for 
additional  State  contributions  to  the  teacher 
retirement  system  fund. 

These  are  the  amounts  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  project  present  programs  In  educa- 
tion. It  Is  my  hope,  however,  that,  with 
practicing  some  economies,  the  department 
of  education  and  the  university  system  may 
be  able  to  satl.sfy  their  minimum  needs  with 
amounts  somewhat  lesser  than  those  I  have 
stated. 

Hit^hways — $10  ml'.lion :  We  have  two  press- 
ing situations  in  the  highway  department. 
One  is  occasioned  by  the  increasing  amounts 
of  money  being  required  for  debt  retirement 
and  for  Federal  fund  matching  out  of  the 
present  operating  allotment,   thus  reducing 


by  an  equal  amount  the  money  available  for 
100  percent  State-aid  construction. 

The  other,  and  perhaps  the  most  pressing 
situation,  is  the  fact  that  maintenance  on 
all  of  our  highways  has  been  neglected  as 
long  as  we  can  do  so.  That  condition,  at 
the  minimum,  will  require  additional  mil- 
lions. 

In  any  event,  by  practicing  rigid  economies, 
throughout  the  entire  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  highway  department,  we  should 
be  able  to  use  that  money  where  It  will  do 
the  most  good  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance piirpoaes.  But.  nonetheless,  we  will 
need  additional  millions  In  the  highway 
department  Just  to  take  care  of  Increased 
maintenance  needs  and  such  100  percent 
State  aid  construction  as  must  be  done  on 
an  emergency  basis  which  cannot  be 
doff  rrcd. 

Welfare — $1  million:  That  amount  will  be 
rc'iulred  over  the  present  normal  operating 
budget  in  order  to  take  care  of  additional 
persons  becoming  eligible  for  public  welfare 
HSEistance  under  existing  programs  in  that 
department. 

Only  throu"h  stringent  management  do  we 
have  any  hope  whatever  of  meeting  these 
requirements  In  the  ensuing  1959-60  fiscal 
year. 

I  Will  need  your  help  not  only  when  you  are 
in  session  but  throughout  the  year  in  asslst- 
iniT  me  to  help  relieve  the  pressures  for  other 
less  er.scntlal  expenditures. 

Your  undersunding  and  patience  will  be 
necessary  when  I  must  say  "No  "  to  you  and 
our  people  on  occailon. 

I  have  gone  into  detail  relative  to  State 
finances  to  give  you  the  why's  and  where- 
fore's in  order  that  you  and  the  people  of 
Georgia  might  know  that  we  are  now  having 
to  pay  the  piper  for  waste,  extravagance, 
Indilierence,  Irresponsibility  and  corruption. 

"WATCHDOC    COMMITTCT  "    REPORT 

Realizing  the  condition  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, the  Georgia  State  Senate,  at  last 
ycr-r  s  session  created  the  Senate  Committee 
en  Government  Operations,  better  known  as 
tlie  watchdoft  cominlltce. 

Its  assigned  mlsclon  was  "•  •  'to  study 
•  •  •  the  State  government  with  a  view 
toward :  ( 1 )  Practicing  every  economy  pos- 
sible; (2)  financing  essential  services  as  far 
as  poElsble  within  State  Income;  and.  (3) 
whether  reor;:anizatlon  would  result  In  more 
e.f.cicnt  services  and  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
of  Georgia." 

Despite  an  open  hoftlllty  on  the  part  of 
the  preceding  administration  to  the  com- 
mittee and  despite  a  denial  of  funds  for  its 
initial  operations,  It  has  carried  on  Its  work 
and  has  filed  Its  report. 

I  compliment,  as  highly  as  I  know  how,  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  their  deter- 
mination to  do  as  thorough  a  Job  for  the 
people  as  possible  under  adverse  circum- 
stances. And  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
willing  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  If 
necessary. 

I  commend  this  report  to  you  for  your 
careful  study  and  consideration. 

The  recommendations  made  form  a  valu- 
able guidepost  for  obtaining  l)etter  govern- 
ment in  Georgia. 

They  embrace  both  proposals  for  legislative 
action  and  administrative  improvement. 
The  latter  are  being  carried  out  as  rapidly  as 
feasible  and  possible. 

To  carry  forward  and  complete  the  work 
started  by  the  Interim  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  administration 
will  sponsor  at  this  session  the  creation  of 
a  Joint  "Governor's  Committee  on  Economy 
and  Reorganization."  It  is  my  request  that 
it  be  vested  with  full  powers  and  provided 
with  funds  to  hire  the  help  needed  to  effect  a 
complete  program  of  both  administrative 
and  structural  reorganization. 

I  asstire  you  the  committee  will  have  the 
backing,   support,   and   cooperation  of   the 
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Governor's  office  and  every  department  and 
agency  in  its  work. 

aZOBCAMIZATION 

The  present  structtore  of  the  State  govern- 
ment has  been  pyramided,  one  function  on 
top  of  the  other,  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
Time  and  careful  study,  as  well  as  capable. 
Informed  assistance,  will  be  necessary  to  cor- 
rect its  deficiencies. 

And,  let  me  say  this.  In  any  economy  and 
consolidation  program  as  much  dep>ends 
upon  proper,  aggressive,  thorough  adminis- 
trative action  as  depends  upon  corrective 
legislative  action. 

It  is  my  desire  to  bring  these  two  great 
forces  together— the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive— as  a  working  team  to  place  Geor- 
gia's government  on  a  sound,  business 
footing. 

The  administration  will  make  a  substan- 
tial beginning  at  this  session  by  offering  bills 
to  do  Just  that. 

Proposed  legislation  will  be  presented  to 
abolish  outright  11  boards,  bureaus,  com- 
missions, etc.,  and  to  eliminate  14  more  by 
consolidations.  Four  others  will  be  abol- 
ished by  executive  order. 

HONESTY    IN    GOVERNMENT 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration  will 
support  a  25-part  honesty  In  government 
package  bill  in  line  with  my  campaign 
pledges  made  to  the  people  last  summer. 
This  bill  will  define  explicitly  crimes  against 
the  State  by  persons  selling  to  the  State  or 
holding  positions  of  trust  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment. 

Ttie  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pre- 
vent any  recurrences  of  happenings  we  have 
witnessed  In  recent  months  where  State  offi- 
cials and  employees  have  engaged  In  various 
practices  inimical  to  the  State's  interests 
seemingly  with  complete  Impunity. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  any  crippling 
amendments  that  might  be  offered  to 
weaken  this  bill  be  vigorously  resisted  for  we 
must  arm  our  prosecuting  officials  with  laws 
with  teeth  in  them. 

Let  us  do  so,  that  never  again,  can  any 
State  official  or  employee  arrogantly  hold 
himself  above  the  law  and  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  he  does  not  care  one  whit  for 
what  the  people  think  and  that  the  accepted 
standard  of  ethics  and  morals  observed  by 
every  citizen  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs 
does  not  apply  to  him. 

I  call  upon  you  to  help  me  end  that  sort 
of  thing  once  and  for  all  in  Georgia. 

OTHER    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Other  suggestions  for  legislative  enact- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  Vandiver  adminls- 
istratlon  relating  to  administrative  opera- 
tion, which  I  ast  that  you  push  to  speedy 
enactment,  are  Included  in  the  following 
bills: 

Elimination  of  the  loopholes  in  the  laws 
governing  purchasing  procedures. 

Installation  of  adequate  legislative  safe- 
guards surrounding  acquisition  of  property 
by  the  State. 

Calling  a  halt  to  authority  financing  at 
present  levels  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  general  assembly. 

Abolishing  the  ill-fated  and  battle-scarred 
Georgia  Commission  on  Education  and  cre- 
ating a  more  effective  commission  on  consti- 
tutional government  to  cooperate  with  sim- 
ilar such  official  committees  in  other  States. 

Changing  the  name  of  the  Georgia  Agri- 
culture Development  Authority,  amending 
its  powers  generally  to  state  the  legislative 
intention  to  broaden  its  operating  base  to 
include  industrial  development,  as  well  as 
agriculttu-al  development. 

Now,  I  have  outlined  to  you  the  adminis- 
tration's legislative  program  and  have  de- 
'tailed  to  you  the  condition  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
perllotis  financial  condition  of  the  treastiry. 


I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  Just  pulling 
ourselves  out  of  the  difficulties  we  are  in 
wUl  reqtilre  time,  patience,  and  appUcatlon 
on  oiu"  part. 

The  welfare  of  nearly  4  million  people  is 
at  stake. 

Not  only  are  we  confronted  with  these 
many  internal  problems  but  we,  like  all  the 
States,  are  menaced  by  ever-growing  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  strip  State 
and  local  governments  of  their  reserved 
powers  and  responsibilities  and  concentrate 
them  all  in  one  vast,  sprawling,  complex, 
tyrannical  biu-eaucracy  in  Washington. 

It  Is  a  continuation  of  an  age-old  strug- 
gle— man's  fight  to  govern  himself  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  his  needs,  his  heritage, 
his  desires  and  his  environment. 

The  administration  lieginning  today  will 
carry  on  this  fight  Intelligently  and  with 
every  resource  available  to  us. 

We  say  to  our  local  officials  all  over  Geor- 
gia that  the  Vandiver  administration  is  100 
percent  behind  you  in  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  your  duties  and  that  we  will  stand 
with  you  to  a  man  against  oppression  and 
intimidation  from  any  quarter. 

To  make  certain  the  governor's  authority 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  officials,  a  bill  will 
be  offered  to  you  for  your  consideration  giv- 
ing your  chief  executive  the  power  to  expend 
State  funds  in  retaining  counsel  and  in  pro- 
viding other  help  where  needed. 

COUNTY    UNIT    SYSTEM 

Continuing  on  the  theme  of  local,  self- 
determination,  permit  me  to  say  that  this 
administration  will  utilize  its  every  resource 
to  maintain  inviolate  and  unchanged  the 
county  unit  system  principle  of  statewide 
primary  elections  in  Georgia. 

We  want  the  voters  of  Iron  City.  Red  Clay. 
Fargo,  Mountain  View,  Jones  Settlement. 
Avant's  Sidetrack  and  all  those  other  com- 
munities, cities  and  counties  throughout 
this  great  State  to  continue  to  have  an  ef- 
fective voice  in  the  State  government. 

MAINTAIN    GEORGIA    WAY    OF    LITE 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  worked 
closely  with  a  distinguished  committee  se- 
lect by  me,  composed  of  several  of  the  best 
legal  minds  in  this  State  in  the  field  of  con- 
stitutional law.  We  have  studied  ways  and 
means  of  preserving  the  right  of  the  people 
of  this  State  to  govern  their  own  Internal 
affairs  in  accordance  with  our  social  customs 
and  the  Georgia  way  of  life. 

Based  upon  this  study,  the  Vandiver  ad- 
ministration will  Ep>onsor  in  the  general  as- 
sembly several  bills  designed  to  strengthen 
our  position  In  the  fight  to  preserve  segre- 
gated schools  In  Georgia. 

I  strongly  recommend  and  urge  to  the 
general  assembly  that  these  segregation 
measures  be  enacted  Into  law,  so  that  our 
way  of  life  may  be  preserved  in  Georgia. 

These  measures  are : 

1.  A  bill  to  authorlz«  the  Governor,  as 
conservator  of  the  peace,  of  the  State  to 
close  a  single  public  school  within  a  system 
should  It  be  ordered  Integrated,  and,  to  close 
the  school  from  which  the  pupil  ordered  in- 
tegrated came  or  might  normally  could  have 
attended.  This  is  In  addition  to  the  power 
already  possessed  by  the  Governor  to  close 
an  entire  affected  system. 

2.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  political  subdi- 
vision of  the  State  having  an  Independent 
school  system  from  levying  ad  valorem  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  mixed  schools. 

3.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Governor  to  desig- 
nate legal  counsel  in  school  cases  and  to  pay 
fees  and  expenses  of  counsel  and  court  costs. 

4.  A  bill  to  set  age  limits  on  enroUees  in 
the  university  system,  except  where  special 
dispensation  is  made. 

5.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Governor  as  con- 
servator of  the  peace,  to  close  any  unit  in 
the  university  system  of  Georgia  when  he 
deems  it  necessary  to  preserve  and  keep  the 
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peace,  dignity  and  good  order  of  the  State; 
and. 

6.  A  bill  which  would  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  bona  fide  private  schools  by  al- 
lowing taxpayers  credits  upon  their  State  In- 
come tax  returns  for  contributions  to  such 
Institutions  which  are  organized  and  op- 
erated exclusively  for  educational  purposes 
after  such  Institutions  have  been  certified  in 
accordance  with  law. 

Yes.  these  are  the  Vandlver  segregation 
bills,  designed  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  State  and  to  protect  the 
children  of  Georgia  as  they  gather  about  the 
firesides  of  their  parents. 

As  you  and  I  begin  our  work  In  earnest,  we 
do  so  with  the  Immortal  words  of  Tennyson 
ringing  in  our  ears; 

"To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to 
yield." 

To  strive,  to  do  our  best  in  everything  we 
do; 

To  seek,  economy  and  efficiency  In  day-by- 
day  operations; 

To  find,  a  means  of  providing  better  gov- 
ernment for  Georgia; 

And  not  to  yield,  in  upholding  our  sacred 
Institutions  and  traditions. 

With  unbounding  confidence  in  our  peo- 
ple, in  the  sure  knowledge  th.it  our  cause  Is 
right  and  that  in  the  final  outcome  we  will 
emerge  victorious,  witli  the  help  of  Di\lne 
Providence,  we  move  forv.ard  together  in 
mutual  trust,  determination  and  In  good 
spirit. 


DESIGNATION  OF  NEW  CHAIRMEN 
OP  COMMITTEES  ON  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS AND  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  later 
today  or  tomorrow,  an  order  will  be  en- 
tered which  will  automatically  pass  this 
body,  designating  new  chaiimen  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  tlie 
Banking  and  Cui-rcncy  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  order. 
I  object  because  its  passage  will  mean 
that  the  chairmen  of  10  of  the  15  major 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  will 
be  from  the  11  States  of  the  Old  South. 

I  make  this  objection  without  any 
derogation  of  the  excellent  character 
and  the  obvious  competence  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  will  assume  these  cliairman- 
ships. 

Under  the  entrenched  Senate  custom 
of  seniority  these  Senators  are  auto- 
matically entitled  to  their  chaii-man- 
ships.  Of  course,  I  have  no  illusion  that 
this  protest  will  be  effective. 

I  speak  out,  Mr.  President,  because 
I  think  it  is  time  that  this  body  took  a 
clear,  open-eyed,  public  look  at  the  con- 
sequences of  following  seniority  on  com- 
mittee chairmanships. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has  modified 
the  seniority  custom  in  election  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  various  committees  of  this 
body.  It  did  so  just  last  month.  It  can 
and  should  do  so  on  committee  chair- 
manships. 

There  is  probably  no  power  possessed 
by  this  body  greater  than  which  apper- 
tains to  a  committee  chairmanship.  It 
is  no  passing  accident  that  two-thirds  of 
the  major  chairmanships  are  held  by 
Senators  from  the  South.  So  long  as 
this  body  follows  the  seniority  system 
without  compromise  or  modification,  this 
degree  of  southern  domination  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  an  inevi- 
table and  certain  consequence  of  Demo- 


cratic Senate  control.  For  reasons  every 
informed  American  fully  understands, 
southern  Senators  remain  in  office  far 
longer  than  their  northern  colleagues. 
This  has  been  true  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical fact.  It  is  sure  to  be  true  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  This  means  simply 
and  obviously  that  an  unqualified,  un- 
modified system  of  seniority  for  select- 
ing committee  chairmen  guarantees  the 
South  a  sure  and  certain  decree  of  dom- 
inance in  this  body  whenever  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  wins  Senatorial  elections. 
Mr.  President,  any  custom  that  guar- 
anteed the  Northeast  or  the  Far  West. 
or  the  Midwe.^t  or  any  other  .section  of 
this  country,  this  kind  of  privHo^ied  pow- 
er would  be  equally  wron^'.  This  is  wliy 
I  suggest  for  the  con.sideration  of  this 
body  the  thoughts  that  the  .seniority 
system  as  it  applies  to  committee  ciiair- 
mansiiips  be  modified  so  that  no  more 
than  half  of  the  15  major  s»andin«  com- 
mittees have  cha:.rmen  from  the  same 
section  of  the  country. 


PROTECTING  METROPOLITAN 
WATER  QUALITY 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tiiifuu^hed  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virt,'inia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1,  is  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivns,  Har- 
bors, and  Flood  Control  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Work.s.  That  committee 
alio  h.mdles  propo.sed  legislation  with 
re  pect  to  water  pollution  on  rivers  and 
e'  ;ewhere.  Tlie  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  very  much  interested  in  this 
matter. 

On  January  29  he  made  an  addre.ss 
before  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
."^tate  Commi.ssion  on  the  Potomac  River 
B.:s!n.  at  the  Hotel  Washington.  Wash- 
inr^ton.  DC.  Because  all  of  us  have  read 
in  recent  times  how  badly  the  Potomac 
is  polluted,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  this  very  interesting  address  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Protfctinc.   MrTROPoiiTAN   Watfr  Qiamtt 

Mr.  Ti>ri.stmastcr.  membcr.s  of  the  Inter- 
state C'tmrnisslon  on  tlie  PotDnuic  Ulver 
Basin,  and  distinguished  guests,  it  gives  me 
geniUne  pleiiisiire  to  be  able  to  partlclfj.ite 
in  your  program  and  to  sec  the  growing  re- 
gard for  antt  attention  bclni?  K'^en  to  solving 
the  problems  of  metropolitan  water  control. 

The  source  of  the  Potmi  ic  River  Is  in 
We.st  Virginia— in  that  mountain  area  In  a 
State  which  has  been  called  the  Father  of 
Rivers.  I  triust  that  you  will  not  feel  that  a 
West  Virginian  is  agal»i  ^peaking  loo  en- 
thusiastically about  the  .u.ls  of  home. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  day  almost  22  years 
ago.  as  the  Representative  from  the  Second 
District  of  West  Virginia  when  I  first  ad- 
dressed this  question  before  what  was  then 
the  Potomac  Valley  Joint  Conference  on 
River  Pollution.  It  wiis  out  of  this  confer- 
ence that  the  compact  of  your  present  com- 
mission was  developed.  As  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  the  14  years  of 
my  service  in  that  body,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  one  of  the  originators  of  the  com- 
pact. 

At  that  time.  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  were  Just  beginning 
to  awaken  to  the  growing  need  for  pollution 
abatement  planning  for  our  streams  and  riv- 
ers.   We  had  finally  begun  to  realize  that  our 


water  restjurces — Just  as  our  resources  of 
forest  and  land — must  be  con.served  and 
treasured  if  we  are  not  to  make  of  nature's 
bounty  a  human  wasteland. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  field  during  the  past  2  decades  or 
more;  and  In  the  Potomac  River  Basin  much 
of  the  crc'-lit  for  this  progre.ss  belongs  to 
the  It.terfatate  Commission.  With  a  small 
staff  and  limited  financial  resources,  the 
Comnu.'SK.n  has  shown  what  can  be  achieved 
through  ccMiperative  effort  and  a  well-organ- 
ized educational  and  pvihllcity  prtjgram. 

Vet.  much  rem  tins  to  be  done.  With  the 
growing  popniitlin  pres.snre  and  Industrial 
divel  )i>ni'^nt  with'n  the  ba.'in.  and  with  the 
l:icre:..^inK  ne"U.s  of  the  nietrop  >lil.'-.n  area  of 
Wa--!nn;;:t  >n.  we  find  (Uirseives  on  the  sort  of 
tre  idmill  winre  we  must  run  merely  to  re- 
main in  the  .  ame  pl.ue 

For  exainple.  in  1917  the  Potomac  Basin 
area  of  approxini  ilely  14.000  square  mllc.i 
held  a  popul  it;on  of  I',,  million  people; 
today,  the  papulation  of  the  b;u>ln  area  Is 
sli'.;ht:y  m.ire  th.m  3  m;ir.  >n.  while  the 
piob'.ems  (if  iiuln.'^trl.il  .m-J  urban  waste  have 
correspondingly  incro.ised. 

IHinng  the  s.ime  porlod.  the  p'>pulatlon  of 
M;  tropolltan  Washington  has  al-^o  more  than 
U  .nbUd  Acrorcl.iiR  t<j  a  recent  statement 
of  Mr  Murray  Stein,  of  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service,  from  1044  to  in52  the  {xipu- 
lati"n  of  the  area  incren.scd  44  percent  and 
P'  oniar  p^)llu«;on  nirrea.scd  45  percent. 
Fr 'ni  l'>52  to  I!».'j6.  the  population  ro'e  9 
j)erL-cnt  and  the  pollution  gained  only  1 
percent 

Tims,  although  the  rate  of  pollution  In- 
crea.se  has  les.";ened.  the  absolute  amount 
of  p  >i;ut;on  continues  to  Rfow  and  th;.i  In 
spile  of  the  Installation.  In  recent  years,  of 
.sewage  trer.tment  plant."  by  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria and  by  Arlmgt  >n  and  Fairfax  Coun- 
ties Njr  do  these  tiRures  tell  the  whole 
story:  a  de^rree  of  pollution  which  may  be 
tilerable  fr>r  a  e.ven  population  becomes  In- 
tolerable as  the  population  lncre.a.ses— es- 
pecu'.lly  during  dry  months  when  the  river 
is  down  and  d'me.stic  constmiptlon  Is  up. 

For  too  1  ing  now,  the  residents  of  Wash- 
Ingt'in,  visit  .rs  from  other  States,  as  well  as 
our  fr.ends  from  afar,  have  been  subjected 
in  dry.  summer  we.ther  to  the  stench  of  the 
noxious  wastes  of  the  Potomac-  and  this  In 
the  heart  of  the  Capital  of  the  most  pros- 
perous Nation  in  the  world. 

Althouf^h  much  prof^ress  has  been  made, 
especially  In  the  last  10  years  -as  Dr.  Abel 
W  .lm:i!i  has  p-iinted  out  in  his  most  recent 
study  of  the  water  resources  problem  of  the 
Pot  imac  River  Basin  — Industrial  and  urban 
expansl  .n  of  the  basin,  and  the  public  de- 
mand for  a  healthier  environment,  present 
us  with  a  ontmuing  challenge 

Dr.  Wolman  further  sUites  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  pollution  problems  stems 
from  the  acid  mine  drainage  in  the  coal 
fiilds  areas  of  the  upper  Potomac.  As  a 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  am.  of  course, 
aciUely  aware  of  this  problem  and  of  lt» 
chief  cause  that  is.  the  problem  of  a  sick 
and  depressed  Industry  which  cannot  afford 
to  develop  adequate  facilities  to  control  the 
drainage.  This  ccjndltlon  of  the  coal  Indus- 
try Is  due  to  the  variety  of  such  sources  as 
the  development  of  the  new  sources  of 
power  and  automation  within  the  Industry 
Itself.  I  offer  this  particular  reference  to 
Illustrate  the  complexity  of  the  web  of  re- 
lationships—physical, geographical,  human, 
and  economic — which  enter  into  the  problem 
that  confronts  us. 

The  most  serious  pollution  problem,  how- 
ever, and  one  which  indicates  the  need  for 
expanding  the  Commission's  responsibilities. 
Is  that  of  soil  erosion  and  siltatlon.  Al- 
though no  actual  measurements  have  been 
made,  informed  estimates  place  the  annual 
amount  of  silt  carried  by  the  Potomac  at  40 
million  cubic  feet.  Forty  million  cubic  feet 
of  earth — from  the  farms  and  forest  lands  of 


the  basin — flow  annually  beneath  the  14th 
Street  Bridge — despoiling  the  banks,  smoth- 
ering the  bottom  life,  and  presenting  a  con- 
tinual eyesore  In  the  Nation's  Capital;  •  •  • 
not  to  mention  the  Irrevocable  loss  this  rep- 
resents to  the  once  rich  lands  of  the  basin. 
This  presents  a  problem  which  reaches  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  of  pollution  abate- 
ment, as  a  restrictive  practice.  Into  the  fields 
of  forest  management,  farming  practices, 
urban  and  subiu-ban  housing  developments, 
and  highway  construction. 

Finally,  we  must  soon  face  the  necessity 
of  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Potomac  Itself. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  the  population  of 
metropolitan  Washington  has  doubled  in  the 
past  20  years. 

It  is  estimated  that,  by  1980.  our  popula- 
tion will  have  reached  3'i  million— by  2000 
A  D  4  8  million— with  a  critical  summertime 
consumption  In  the  area  of  700  million  gal- 
lons p?r  day  In  1980  and  1  billion  gallons  per 
d.ay  in2000  AD. 

With  a  minimum  flow  of  the  river  at  Great 
Palls  of  506  million  gallons  per  day.  one  need 
not  be  a  mathematical  wizard  to  see  the  im- 
plication- •  •  •  During  a  severe  drought  all 
the  wat^r  In  the  river  would  need  to  be  di- 
verted to  the  city,  and  this  could  happen 
within  the  next  10  years. 

This  Is  a  problem.  Incidentally,  confront- 
ing not  only  the  Washington  area  but  others 
as  well.  As  was  pointed  out  recently  by 
Representative  John  Blatnik.  chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  our  ma- 
jor national  problem  10  years  hence  will  be 
that  of  maintaining  and  Insuring  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fresh  water.  Representative 
Bt.ATNiK  and  my  distlngul.'hed  colleagues, 
Senators  Rns  and  Movsonet — both  of  Okla- 
homa— among  others,  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  have  pres.sed  for  in- 
creased Federal  responsibility  to  avert  an 
otherwise  inevitable  national  crisis. 

A  significant  advance  In  this  direction  was 
achieved  by  the  84th  Congress  in  passing 
Public  Law  660,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
made  Federal  funds  available  to  States.  In- 
terstate agencies,  and  local  communities  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  pollution  abate- 
ment programs  and  facilities. 

I  was  pleased  to  note,  also,  a  recent  an- 
nouncement In  the  press  that  the  admin- 
lr,tration  Is  asking  Congress  to  appropriate 
•500.000  this  year  to  accelerate  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  Potomac  River  Basin  re- 
sources. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  request 
Indicates  a  growing  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration — as  well  as  In  the 
Congress — of  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 
But  however  Important  and  necessary  such 
a  survey  is.  It  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  pollution;  •  •  • 
that  Is,  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  upper 
Potomac  which  do  not  have  the  funds — and 
cannot  afford  to  borrow  on  the  open  mar- 
ket— to  build  their  own  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

It  might  be  advisable,  therefore,  under 
some  such  plan  as  the  Community  Facilities 
bill,  to  augment  the  limited  funds  available 
under  Public  Law  660  by  providing  Federal 
loans  to  communities  in  river  basin  areas 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  sewage  treatment 
plants.  In  addition,  thought  should  be  given 
to  the  feasibility  of  offering  tax  benefits  to 
Industries  to  stimulate  their  development 
of  treatment  plants  for  industrial  wastage. 
I  offer  these  suggestions,  not  In  the  sense 
of  presenting  a  program,  but  merely  to  Indi- 
cate the  continuing  need  for  exploring  the 
range  and  function  of  Federal  responsibility. 
Surely,  there  can  be  no  question  that  this 
Is  a  legitimate  area  of  Federal  Interest.  The 
bare  figures  of  the  growth  In  per  capita 
water  consumption  In  the  United  States  Il- 
lustrate the  point  dramatically: 

In  1900.  the  per  capita  use  of  water  was 
540  gallons  per  day;  by  1940  this  had  In- 
created  to  1.020  gallons  per  day;  It  la  esti- 
mated that,  by  1975.  this  figure  will  be  more 
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than  doubled  to  2,100  gallons  per  day  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child — or  a  total 
of  approximately  450  billion  gaUons  per  day. 
Though  it  becomes  apparent  that  water 
resources  control  is  a  national  problem — 
and  therefore  enlists  the  Federal  Interest  and 
responsibility — It  is  equally  apparent  that 
the  Federal  Government  exercises  no  magic 
power  over  the  problem. 

Indeed,  the  very  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  variety  of  regional  conditions 
call  for  the  solution  In  other  than  Federal 
terms.  There  are,  at  present,  no  less  than 
22  Federal  agencies  from  the  various  depart- 
ments and  Independent  administrative  bodies 
which  are  active  In  the  field  of  water  re- 
sources conservation,  planning,  and  develop- 
ment. Such  are  the  conclusions  of  the  recent 
study  by  Dr.  Wolman  and  his  associates, 
conducted  under  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission.  However,  In  order  to  extend 
the  range  of  the  Commls.sion's  functions  and 
responsibilities,  It  will  be  necessary  not  only 
to  remove  the  annual  budgetary  ceiling  of 
830,000,  but.  also,  to  pass  new  enabling  legis- 
lation revising  the  terxns  of  the  interstate 
compact. 

I:  has  been  suggested  In  the  previously 
mentioned  report  that  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact be  extended  to  provide  for  a  conservancy 
district  which  wUl  serve  "the  purposes  of 
supporting  and  coordinating  the  activities 
of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  agencies, 
groups,  and  interests  concerned  with  the  wise 
and  full  use  of  the  water  and  associated  land 
resources  of  the  interstate  stream,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  agencies,  groups, 
and  interests  by  sponsoring  research  and  spe- 
cial investigations,  by  holding  meetings  and 
conferences  to  deal  with  problems  and  sub- 
jects of  common  Interest,  and  by  the  dis- 
semination of  information." 

The  original  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  has  done  yeoman  service  in  the 
pioneering  of  pollution  abatement  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  We  have,  however,  now  arrived 
at  a  new  phase  of  development — not  only  In 
the  problems  presented,  but  also  in  terms  of 
our  approach  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
pact for  the  Potomac  River  Basin  be  revised 
so  that  we  m'ght  bring  to  full  fruition  the 
economic  and  recreational — the  natural  and 
human  resources  of  the  river  basin — and  so 
that  we  might  restore  the  Potomac  Itself  to 
a  river  worthy  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  cooperate  in  working 
for  the  enabling  act  necessary  for  this  next 
development  In  the  resources  of  the  Potomac 
River  Basin. 


HE.ART  op  THE  YEAR  AWARD  TO 
SENATOR  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON, 
OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  3,  1955,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  shocked  and  saddened  to 
learn  that  the  alert  and  vigorous  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  had  been 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack.  The  at- 
tack had  occurred  the  day  previously, 
on  July  2,  1955.  I  had  been  present  at 
the  same  gathering  where  the  majority 
leader  was  stricken. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  days,  the 
American  people  followed  Senator  John- 
son's progress  in  the  hospital  with  tre- 
mendous interest.  The  questions  were: 
Can  be  regain  his  strength  and  health? 
Can  he  again  resume  his  position  of  re- 
sponsibility? Can  he  again  be  the  leader 
of  the  majority  party  in  the  U.S.  Senate? 
Since  that  time  our  colleague  has  given 
most  emphatic  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions. 

This  morning,  at  the  White  House, 
the   American   Heart  Association  pre- 


sented to  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
the  Heart  of  the  Year  Award.  The  in- 
scription upon  it  reads: 

Presented  to  Senator  Ltkdow  B.  Johnson, 
whose  faith,  courage,  and  achleverfient  in 
meeting  the  personal  challenge  of  heart  dis- 
ease have  Inspired  people  everywhere  with 
new  hope  and  confidence. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  examine  the 
medal,  because  it  is  a  fine  one. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  •will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  paying  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  upon  his  receiving 
this  award.  Not  only  in  the  Senate,  but 
also  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Where  many  of  us  served  with  him,  he 
was  very  active  in  helping  to  secure  edu- 
cation in  and  larger  appropriations  for 
the  treatment  of  heart  disease.  So  this 
award  is  a  recognition  which  he  has  de- 
served, not  merely  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  the  last  few  years,  but  also  for 
his  activities  in  this  field  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the  award 
was  made,  there  were  present  at  the 
White  House:  Dr.  J.  Willis  Hurst;  Dr. 
Bruce  Barton,  chairman  of  the  board, 
American  Heart  Association;  Charles 
Perry  McCormick,  campaign  chairman 
for  the  Heart  Fund;  William  W.  Moore, 
Jr.,  and  Frederick  Arkus,  National  Heart 
Association,  National  OflSce;  Paul 
Welch,  secretary  to  Mr.  McCormick; 
Bryce  Harlow,  of  the  President's  staff; 
Thomas  E.  Stephens,  Secretary  to  the 
President;  President  Eisenhower;  and 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

I  thought  it  was  extremely  gracious 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  this  presentation  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  When  Senator 
Johnson  of  Texas  received  the  award,  he 
replied  as  follows : 

I  am  accepting  the  award  of  behalf  of  all 
those  who  ewe  recovery  from  a  heart  attack 
and  return  to  good  health  to  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  to  the  dedicated  work 
of  the  medical  profession. 

There  Is  no  politics  In  the  battle  against 
sickness  and  disease.  As  President  Eisen- 
hower and  I  discovered,  heart  attacks  are 
completely  bipartisan.  The  struggle  against 
heart  disease  must  be  bipartisan,  also. 

More  basic  research  is  needed  in  our  strug- 
gle to  find  out  more  about  heart  disease. 
Therefore,  you  should  support  your  Heart 
Fund  drive. 

As  one  who  carries  a  little  heart  medi- 
cine with  him  at  times,  I  think  I  may 
say  that  all  of  us  have  been  inspired  by 
the  way  in  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  carried  on  his  activities. 
I,  for  one.  am  very,  very  happy  to  know 
that  the  American  Heart  Association 
recognizes  that  men  of  strength,  deter- 
mination, and  courage  are  able  to  rise 
above  circumstances  which  seem  to  be 
difficult  and  to  emerge  strong  and  filled 
with  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  and  to  do  the  best 
they  know  how  for  the  Republic  they 
serve. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
known  a  good  many  coronary  ca«es.  past 
and  present.  I  suppose  that  after  sur- 
veying and  observing  them  over  a  period 
of  time,  one  gets  the  distinct  impression 
that  when  these  attacks  come  on,  there 
is  a  tendency,  somehow,  to  retreat  frcm 
the  activities  of  normal  existence  and  to 
let  them  weiyh  down  like  some  clammy 
psychosis  upon  all  activity  and  future 
adjustment. 

If  I  had  to  pick  an  individual  any- 
where in  the  United  States  who  by  his 
activities  and  his  diligence,  demonstrated 
his  devotion  and  his  unremitting',  keen 
interest  in  everything  which  goes  on,  it 
would  be  the  majority  leader  of  this  great 
body,  the  very  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  I . 

So  I  concur  in  the  sentiment  which 
goes  along  with  this  award.  I  think  the 
Senator's  whole  life,  his  whole  being, 
and  all  his  activities  since  the  on.'-et  of 
the  attack  some  time  ago.  have  done 
wonders  toward  inspiring  people  to  know 
that  they  can  go  on  and  do  great  work. 

I  may  say.  in  a  rather  personal  vein, 
that  I  was  in  Paris,  France,  returning 
from  the  Orient,  at  the  time  of  this  very 
unfortunate  occurrence  several  years 
ago.  I  felt  so  keenly  about  it  that  I  sent 
Senator  Johnson  a  cablegram  from 
Paris,  uttering  my  own  prayers  for  his 
well-being.  But  his  activity,  his  ear- 
nestness, in  going  about  the  business  of 
the  country,  has  been  such  that  I  think 
he  is  a  great  living  example  and  a  won- 
derful exponent  of  how  the  ravages  and 
attacks  that  come  from  we  know  not 
where  can  be  rolled  back  to  enable  us  to 
live  long  and  useful  lives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
sentiments  expre.<^sed  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  minority  leader,  as  I  am 
sure  the  majority  leader  does.  They  are 
what  I  would  have  expected  from  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  after  my  long 
a.ssociation  with  him  in  the  House  and 
now,  again,  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDFRf-:ON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  As  a  new  Sen- 
ator. I  yield  deference  and  devotion  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  I,  who  is  our  out- 
standing majority  leader.  I  have  mar- 
veled at  his  strength,  his  vigor,  his  ac- 
tivity, and  his  great  industry  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  N.xtion. 

I  join  other  Senators  in  a  feeling  of 
great  happiness  over  the  recognition  ac- 
corded the  Senator  from  Texas  today  by 
the  American  Heart  A.ssociation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  friends  have  been  much  too 
kind  to  me.  I  am  very  much  in  the  debt 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  perhaps  would  not  be  here 
today  except  for  his  wise  counsel  on  the 
evening  when  I  suffered  the  attack. 

I  hope  that  none  of  my  colleagues 
will  have  any  more  to  say  about  it.  al- 
though my  appreciation  could  not  be 
greater. 

I  hope  that  out  of  It.  however,  will 
come  an  examination  on  the  part  of  every 


citizen  of  the  country  as  to  whether  we 
are  doing  enough  in  basic  research  in  the 
heart  field.  Approximately  300,000  to 
400.000  of  our  citizens  die  each  year  from 
this  terrible  disease.  Approximately 
3  million  or  4  million  of  our  citizens  are 
suffering  now  from  it.  The  only  way  we 
can  ever  get  at  it  is.  not  by  speeches — al- 
though they  are  important,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  enlighten  our  folks — but  by 
reaching;  down  into  our  pockets  and  help- 
ing the  American  Heart  Association  wiih 
its  Heart  Fund  drive  this  month,  and  by 
reaching  down  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Treasury  and  providing  more  money  for 
more  basic  research,  so  we  can  find  some 
of  the  answers  to  this  terrible  disease 
which  is  taking  so  many  of  our  be.^t 
people. 

I  would  not  have  called  a  doctor  except 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anperson  I :  and  I  prob- 
ably would  not  have  survived  after  I  had 
a  doctor  except  for  the  prayers  and 
understanding;  not  only  of  all  tlie  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  but  of  othcMs  as  well. 
Mr.  President,  to  show  you  what  a  won- 
derful institution  this  is.  I  say  to  you 
that  within  less  than  a  week  after  my 
attack  94  Members  of  this  body  had 
communicated  with  me;  and  their  pray- 
ers, their  encouragement,  and  their 
stimulation  are  what  permitted  me  to 
carry  on 

To  the  Heart  Association;  to  my  own 
Dr.  Hur.st:  to  President  Eisenhower,  who 
dictated  a  letter  in  which  he  ur^ed  me  to 
take  things  a  little  slower  and  a  little 
easier,  and  then  went  away  from  his  desk 
to  have  an  attack  him.self,  the  next  day — 
in  fact.  I  am  informed  tliat  the  last  letter 
he  dictated  was  the  one  to  me.  urging  me 
to  take  things  a  little  slower;  and  I  now 
have  that  letter,  unsigned,  from  him — 
and  to  tlie  Senator  from  New  M'-xico 
[Mr.  Anderson  I,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes^ee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Yoi'NGl,  and  the  distinguished 
minority  lender,  the  S:^nator  from  Illi- 
ncis  I  Mr.  DiriisenI,  who  always  is  too 
generous  with  me.  I  extend  my  thanks; 
also  for  what  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Miunc.-ota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  I  wants  to 
say,  altiioui^h  I  hope  he  will  not.  How- 
ever, I  know  of  his  great  interest  in  this 
field.  I  suj;gest  that  he  save  his  words 
and  hi.>  speech,  so  we  can  get  some  more 
money  and  save  more  lives. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mine  will  be  a 
short  speecli.     Amen.     lLau«hter.] 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  take  longer  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate:  but  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  cardiac  club.  I  wish  to  say  that  we 
are  delighted  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  such  excellent  health.  On  be- 
half of  all  of  us.  I  congratulate  the  Heart 
Association  on  the  recognition  it  has 
given  him  and  on  its  program  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 


HAWAIIAN  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  SSth  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  make  Alaska  the  49th  State,  it 
took  a  historic  step  which  proved 
highly  popular  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
think  it  fair  to  state  that  no  more  widely 
applauded  action  has  been  taken  by  the 


Congress  in  recent  years.  Throughout 
our  land,  people  hailed  this  action  as  a 
demonstration  that  Uncle  Sam  practices 
what  he  preaches,  cheered  It.  and  were 
cheered  by  it  as  evidence  that  our  Na- 
tion had  not,  as  seemed  to  be  feared  in 
some  quarters,  become  old  and  tired,  and 
had  not  slowed  down  and,  indeed,  had 
not  concluded  its  magnificent  growth 
and  expansion  westward  and  forward 
which  had  characterized  our  entire  his- 
tory. 

Alaska's  admi'^sion  signified  the  exten- 
sion of  the  frontiers  of  democracy  to 
Am  rica's  farthest  north  and  farthest 
west.  It  advanced  the  front  line  of 
freedom  to  within  a  naked-eye  view  of 
the  totalitarian  police  state  which  lies 
ju--!  across  Bermg  Strait. 

Now  our  Nation,  I  feel  confident,  looks 
forward  to  another  action  similarly  im- 
portant and  correspondingly  desirable. 
It  is  the  admi.ssion  of  Hawaii  as  the  50th 
State 

Mr.  President.  Hawaii  has  waited  Ions 
and  patiently  for  apiilication  to  it  of  the 
most  basic  American  principle — the 
principle  of  government  by  consent  of 
th'^  governed. 

It  has  been  over  100  years  since  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Pierce  suggested  that 
Hawaii  be  incorporated  into  the  Ameri- 
can Union  as  a  Stale.  In  our  own  time, 
the  case  for  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as 
a  State  has  been  heard  again  and  again. 
Since  1935,  no  fewer  than  22  formal 
hearings  have  been  held  on  this  matter 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se.  As  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island 
Possessions.  I  attended  one  of  those 
hearings  22  years  ago.  in  the  fall  of  1937, 
in  Hawaii,  before  a  joint  committee  of 
Senate  and  Hou.se  Members. 

The  record  on  the  issue  of  Hawaii's 
Statehood  has  now  mounted  to  the  for- 
midable number  of  6.400  printed  pages 
of  le:->tnnony  and  exhibits,  totaling  some 
3  million  words,  with  approximately  900 
wiine.sscs  having  been  heard  both  in  the 
Territory  and  in  Washington.  Ten  con- 
gressional reports  on  investigations  tes- 
tifying to  Hawaii's  readiness  for  state- 
hood have  been  made.  The  case  for 
Hawaii  has  undoubtedly  been  given  more 
thorouKh  consideration  than  that  given 
to  almost  any  other  matter  which  Is 
likely  to  come  before  the  86th  Congress. 
Probably  no  State  already  admitted  has 
had  its  application  so  thoroughly  exam- 
ined, so  carefully  considered,  and  ap- 
proved so  many  times. 

Hawaii  has  met  every  test  of  state- 
hood. It  has  more  population  than  four 
States  of  the  Union.  It  has  for  years 
paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  more 
taxes  than  those  paid  by  nine  States  of 
the  Union.  It  has.  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more,  had  a  successful,  going 
economy.  It  has  set  no  less  high  social 
standards.  Hawaii  not  only  has  met  ev- 
ery test  of  patriotism,  but  also  has  estab- 
lished a  record  of  which  any  State  of  the 
Union  might  be  proud.  Its  record  of 
service  in  war  has  been  unexcelled:  in 
the  percentage  of  its  casualties,  in  the 
proportion  of  those  decorated  for  gal- 
lantry in  action,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  its  people  serving  both  in  World  War 
II  and  in  Korea. 
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One  of  the  vmique  contributions  which 
Hawaii  will  make  to  the  great  diversity 
of  cultures  which  is  a  part  of  America's 
strength  is  its  gift  of  the  aloha  spirit. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  to  Hawaii 
have  been  deeply  moved  by  its  warmth, 
its  kindliness,  its  generosity,  and  its  gen- 
uineness. It  comes  close  to  being  a  liv- 
ing application  of  the  Golden  Rule.  The 
world  needs  more  of  it. 

Hawaii  has  rightly  been  called  the 
showcase  of  democracy.  As  such,  it  has 
a  great  contribution  to  make  in  the 
struggle  between  the  freedom  that 
America  represents  and  the  tyranny  of 
totalitarianism.  Hawaii's  admission  will 
go  far  to  enlist  the  support  and  sympathy 
of  the  neutral,  the  wavering,  the  un- 
committed people  of  the  world.  This  is 
an  action  that  will  even  penetrate  iron 
curtains.  I  have  had  occasion  to  say 
before,  and  repeat  it  now  because  I  deep- 
ly believe  it.  that  it  is  more  important 
for  the  United  States  to  grant  statehood 
to  Hawaii  than  it  is  for  Hawaii  to  re- 
ceive it. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate bill  50.  appropi  lately  so  numbered, 
for  the  admission  of  the  50th  State,  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Senator  Murray,  of 
Montana,  who  has  played  so  large  a 
part  in  helping  Alaska  achieve  state- 
hood, and  who  has  done  so  much  to 
bring  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  to  its 
present  favorable  legislative  status,  with 
its  sponsorship  by  54  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion,  of  American  opinion,  the  cause 
of  Hawaii  statehood  has  been  over- 
whelmingly approved.  The  last  Gallup 
poll  showed  a  ratio  of  8  to  1  in  favor 
of  Hawaii  statehood  in  1958.  Hun- 
dreds of  editorials  have  for  years  ap- 
peared throughout  our  Nations  press 
endorsing  Hawaiian  statehood.  Very 
few  of  them  have  been  unfavorable. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  submit 
several  recent  editorials  on  the  subject 
of  the  admission  of  Hawaii:  One  is  en- 
titled "Next:  Hawaii,"  and  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times;  another  is  en- 
titled "The  Case  for  Hawaii."  and  was 
published  in  the  Winston-Salem  Jour- 
nal; another  is  entitled  "Alaska  Today, 
Hawaii  in  'SQ?."  and  was  published  in 
the  Spartanburg  (SO  Herald;  another 
is  entitled  "One  Star  Is  Missing,"  and 
was  published  in  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
Statesman;  another  is  entitled  "Give 
Statehood  to  Hawaii,  Soon,"  and  was 
pubhshed  in  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier- 
Times;  another  is  entitled  "Make  Hawaii 
50th."  and  was  published  in  the  Gaines- 
ville (Tex.)  Register;  and  another,  which 
was  published  in  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
and  was  reprinted  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  concludes  with  this  sentiment, 
which  I  heartily  endorse : 

There  are  few  more  urgent  matters  to  be 
faced  by  the  new  Congress — nor  one  on 
which  Buch  easy  agreement  could  be  reached. 
Let's  make  It  50  united  States  as  soon  as 
possible  after  Congress  convenes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  1,  1958] 
Next:  Hawaii 
There  is  no  reason  or  excuse  to  put  off 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  The  fact  that  Alaska 
has  become  a  State  is  a  contributing  argu- 
ment for  Hawaiian  statehood,  but  It  Is  only 
one  among  many. 

The  arguments  for  Hawaiian  statehood 
have  been  presented  from  time  to  time  for 
a  generation  or  so.  In  1947,  1950.  1953.  and 
1954.  the  House  voted  for  statehood.  Since 
1948  both  major  parties  have  been  com- 
mitted to  statehood,  immediate  or  eventual. 
Since  1952  both  have  been  committed  to 
"immediate  statehood  "  Tlie  time  has  now 
come  to  keep  these  longstanding  promises. 
In  Washington  this  weekend,  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  stand  com- 
mitted to  action  at  this  session.  The  final 
draft  of  the  enabling  act  may  be  brought 
to  the  floor  this  week.  And  this  time  the 
enemies  of  statehood,  of  whom  there  still 
are  a  few.  would  be  unwise  to  delay  the  mea- 
sure in  the  House  or  try  to  talk  It  to  death 
In  the  Senate.  Some  calculating  politicians 
want  to  hold  Hawaii  with  nearly  600 .OCO 
population,  to  one  representative.  One 
guesses  who — and  why. 

There  are  no  good  arguments  against 
Hawaiian  statehood.  The  bad  arguments 
have  been:  First,  that  the  Hawaiian  popu- 
lation is  racially  mixed;  second,  that  the 
Communists  are  strong  In  the  island;  third — 
and  this  argument  Is  rarely  made  out  loud — 
that  the  Representatives  and  Senators  first 
elected  under  statehood  would  probably  be 
Republican. 

It  Is  true  enough  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
are  an  Intricate  mixture  of  Chinese.  Jap- 
anese. Portuguese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  some 
survivors  of  the  original  Island  people  and  a 
relatively  small  Caucasian  Intermixture. 
Some  years  ago  Island  observers  noted  with 
delight  that  their  elected  Miss  Hawaii 
claimed  seven  distinct  strains  of  ancestry. 
The  testimony  of  all  candid  and  unbiased  ob- 
servers Is  that  Hawaii  is  producing  a  richly 
endowed  new  race  of  Its  own.  Those  who 
fatuously  believe,  as  did  the  late  Mr.  Hitler 
and  his  friends,  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  cub 
a  "pure"  race  should  consult  textbooks. 

In  the  great  crisis  of  1941-45  Japanese- 
descendent  citizens  of  Hawaii  proved  their 
loyalty  and  worth  at  home  and  In  battle. 
As  for  the  Communists,  they  doubtless  do 
exist,  In  Hawaii  as  on  the  mainlands.  They 
don't  control  Hawaii,  however,  any  more  than 
they  control  the  mainland.  Nor  Is  their  in- 
fluence among  the  workers  In  the  sugar  In- 
dustry, or  the  waterfront  employees,  what- 
ever It  may  be,  likely  to  be  Increased  by 
statehood. 

Statehood  Is  logical.  Just  and  necessary. 
The  old  Ideas  about  far-off  Islands  are  obso- 
lete. Hawaii  In  the  Jet  age  Is  next  door  to 
California.  Like  Alaska  she  is  In  the  front- 
line of  our  western  defenses.  Hawaiian  state- 
hood should  be  an  "immediate"  order  of 
business,  In  the  Senate  as  in  the  House. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 


(Prom    the    Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 
Dec.  27.  1958] 

Thi  Case  tou  Hawah 

Now  that  Alaska  has  become  the  49th 
State,  no  excuse  exists  for  continued  refusal 
to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood.  The  86th 
Congress,  which  convenes  next  month,  should 
not  end  Its  1959  session  without  acting  to 
carry  out  the  pledges  of  both  parties  and 
the  repeated  recommendation  of  President 
Elsenhower. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  against  Ha- 
waiian statehood — that  noncontiguous  areas 
should  not  be  a  part  of  the  Union — has  been 
completely  dissolved  by  Alaska's  admission. 
If   a    noncontiguous    Territory    like   Alaska, 


with  a  population  of  only  209,000.  Is  to  be 
granted  statehood,  surely  Hawaii,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  600,000  deserves  as 
much. 

Political  considerations  have  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  denial  of  Hawaiian 
statehood,  but  they  too  should  be  put  aside. 
Democrats  traditionally  have  been  reluctant 
to  approve  Hawaii's  admission  because  the 
Territory  sent  Republican  delegates  to  Con- 
gress for  many  years.  But  now  that  Hawaii 
has  voted  Democratic  in  two  successive  elec- 
tions, a  two-party  system  may  be  well  rooted 
there.  Southerners  have  taken  a  dim  view  of 
the  prospect  of  adding  two  more  pro-clvll- 
rights  votes  in  both  House  and  Senate.  But 
disagreement  with  the  views  of  a  prospective 
State  is  hardly  a  valid  reason  for  denying  It 
a  voice  in  Congress. 

Another  argument  that  has  a  certain  pop- 
ular appeal  lies  in  the  alleged  magnitude 
of  Communist  influence  on  the  Islands.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  Communists  control 
the  two  largest  labor  unions  In  the  Territory 
and  that  the  unions.  In  turn,  exercise  a 
powerful    Influence   in   government. 

If  the  Hawaiian  Government  were  actually 
(Communist  controlled,  this  contention 
might  have  some  merit.  But  the  evidence 
to  the  contrary  is  strong.  Qnlv  2  weeks  ago. 
for  Instance.  Chairman  Leo  w!  O'Briin  of  a 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  subcom- 
mittee reported  after  a  tour  of  the  islands 
that  the  Communist  apparatus  is  crippled  in 
Hawaii.  Communism,  it  would  seem,  could 
be  fought  more  effectively  if  Hawaii  Is  made 
a  partner  in  the  Union. 

To  all  outward  appearances,  Hawaiian 
statehood  has  a  better  chance  next  year  than 
ever  before.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
promised  to  schedule  an  admission  bill  for 
early  debate.  And  Republican  Senator 
Thobias  H.  Kochel  has  given  assurances  that 
an  overwhelming  nonpartisan  majority  of 
his  Senate  colleagues  favor  statehood. 

Hawaii's  years  of  waiting,  let  us  hope,  are 
near  an  end. 

(From   the   Spartanburg   (B.C.)    Herald,   Jan. 
3,  1959] 

Alaska  Todat,  Hawah  In  "59? 

Today  the  President  proclaims  Alaska  the 
49th  State  of  the  Union. 

Alaska  adds  more  than  one-sixth  to  the 
total  area  of  the  States.  It  brings  in  more 
than  160,000  In  population.  It  displaces 
Texas  as  the  biggest  and  braggingest  State 
In  the  Nation. 

Yet.  Alaska  represents  a  greater  change 
In  the  winning  of  its  place  on  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  No  longer  does  Congress  con- 
sider It  Imperative  that  the  sell  of  a  new 
State  be  contiguous  to  that  of  the  first  48 
States. 

That  departure  is  of  special  importance  to 
Hawaii,  which  also  wants  to  add  Its  star  to 
the  flag.  Hawaii  already  is  pressing  its  claim 
to  statehood,  and  It  has  a  strong  claim. 

Congress  will  find  It  hard  to  refuse.  What- 
ever arguments  there  were  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  statehood  for  the  Territories  were 
swept  aside  In  the  acceptance  of  Alaska. 


(From   the   Austin    (Tex.)    Statesman,   Jan. 
6,  1959] 

One  Stab  Is  Missing 

Now  that  Ala.'jka  has  been  formally  ush- 
ered by  Presidential  Proclamation  Into  the 
sisterhood  of  States,  attention  Is  being  given 
to  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Should  this  Congress  vote  to  admit 
Hawaii,  the  life  of  the  new  49-star  flag  wUl 
be  brief.  Alaska  adds  160,000  population 
exclusive  of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed 
there.  Admission  of  Alaska  also  set  a 
precedent.  It  stilled  the  clamor  that  a  State 
must  be  contiguous  to  that  of  the  other 
States. 
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Hawaii  has  a  population  exceeding  500.0C0. 
It  pays  more  taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  10  of  the  mainland  States.  That 
should  make  admission  difficult  to  refuse, 
though  some  Congressmen  are  against  state- 
hood, fearing  instability,  in  an  emergency, 
of  the  island  cluster's  polyglot  oriental 
population. 

The  House  has  voted  for  the  admission  to 
the  Union  of  Hawaii  three  times.  The  Sen- 
ate has  failed  to  ratify  the  action  so  far. 
Perhaps  this  time  It  will,  now  that  the  prec- 
edent of  noncontlgulty  has  been  broken. 

[FYom  the  Tvler    (Tex  >    Courier-Times. 

Dec.  23,  19581 

Give   Statehood   to    Hawaii,   Soon 

If  our  national  lawmakers  are  mellowed 
Into  a  spirit  of  generosity  at  this  season,  let 
them  resolve  to  carry  that  mood  over  Into  the 
forthcoming  Congress  and  then  give  state- 
hood to  Hawaii. 

That  Territory  ha.s  been  waiting  patiently 
for  55  years  for  that  gift.  The  Territorial 
legislature  requested  It  back  In  19<i.3.  Since 
19il0  there  have  been  bills  Introduced  In 
Congress  to  make  Hawaii  a  State.  The  House 
has  voted  for  Hawaiian  statehood  three 
times,  the  Senate  once.  There  have  been  21 
hearings  and  studies  into  Hawaii's  readiness 
for  statehood.  There  are  6.450  pages  of  tes- 
timony In  33  volumes  of  congressional  re- 
ports attesting  to  Hawaii's  eligibility.  Both 
political  parties  have  endorsed  statehood  for 
a  decade. 

In  recent  years  Hawaii  has  missed  state- 
hood only  because  enough  votes  couldn't  be 
mustered  to  make  Alaska  a  State,  too.  Now 
Alaska  Is  a  State. 

Hawaii  has  many  valid  claims  to  statehood: 
one  is  particularly  Important  now.  By  ac- 
ceptlne;  Hawaii,  with  its  people  of  many  races, 
this  country  would  be  showing  Asia  that 
there  are  no  racial  barriers  against  people  of 
oriental  origin  In  our  system  of  government. 

There  are  few  more  urgent  matters  to  be 
faced  by  the  new  Congrcs.s  -  nor  one  on 
which  EU'-h  easy  agreement  could  be  reached. 
Let's  make  It  50  united  States  as  scon  as 
possible  after  Congrc^^s  convenes. 


[Prom  the  Gainesville  (Tex.)  Register,  Jan.  6, 

10591 

Make  Hawaii  50th 

While  welcoming  Alaska  Into  the  U.ilon 
Hs  our  49th  and  largest  State,  we  think  that 
the  86th  Congre.ss,  which  convenes  VVedacs- 
day  should  give  serious  conrlderatlon  to 
making  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  the  50th  star 
In   our  flag. 

Lorrln  P.  Thurston,  publisher  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  and  chairman  of  the 
Hawaii  Statehood  Comml.sslon,  says  that 
no  Territory  seekinc;  admission  as  a  .State 
has  ever  more  completely  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements of  statehood  or  has  been  in  as 
excellent  a  financial  poFltion  to  pay  the 
C'lsts  and  meet  the  obligations  involved. 
Nor  has  any  Territory  been  In  a  position  to 
give  more  to  the  Union  In  terms  of  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  America  for  friend- 
ship and  .solid  business  relations  In  the  en- 
tire PacUlc  area,  and  help  In  their  accom- 
plishment. We  believe  that  is  going  to  be 
Increasingly  Important  In  the  years  to  come. 

The  results  of  the  November  4  general 
elections  show  that  a  majority  of  supporters 
of  statehood  for  Hawaii  have  been  returned 
to  the  86th  Congress.  Leaders  in  both 
parties,  and  committee  chairmen  who  will 
conduct  hearings  on  Hawaii  statehood  bills, 
have  promised  action  early  In  the  new  con- 
gressional   session. 

National  opinion  polls,  and  polls  con- 
ducted in  their  constituencies  by  Members 
of  the  Congress,  as  published  regularly  In 
the  press  and  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
show  that  sentiment  for  the  admission  of 
Kawall  as  a  State  Is  at  an  alltlme  high. 


The  admission  of  Alaska,  to  which  the 
press  and  the  people  of  the  country  gave 
overwhelming  and  enthusiastic  approval, 
has  swept  away,  once  and  for  all.  the  myth 
of  noncontlgulty  as  a  bar  to  statehood. 

Prosperous,  busy  Hawaii,  with  a  gross  Ter- 
ritorial product  of  $2  billion,  paying  more 
Federal  taxes  than  10  States,  and  earning 
per  capita  Income  ahead  of  25  others,  will 
become  a  substantial  member  of  the  family 
of  States  when  admitted. 

Population  in  1950  was  490.704  Today  it 
Is  nearly  600.000.  InduKry  p.irallels  this 
growth.  The  year  1959  will  witness  comple- 
tion of  a  $40  million  oil  refinery,  a  small 
steel  plant,  and  more  hotels  to  t.ike  care  of 
our  ever-Increasing  number  of  visitors.  It 
will  .also  u'h»r  In  the  era  of  the  jet  a<.;e  In 
the  Pacific.  Fllqht."^  between  H'>nohilu  and 
San  Francisco  will  be  of  only  250  nilnutfs' 
duration.  The  whole  Pacilic  area  is  buzzing 
with  activity. 

By  an  act  of  its  legislature,  Hawaii  first 
petitioned  the  Congress  for  statehood  55 
years  a';o  (in  10D3).  Since  that  time  21 
hearings  arid  Invc.'t'.gations  Into  our  readi- 
ness for  statehood  have  been  held.  The 
pub'.i."-hed  record  of  hearings  and  rejK.ri.s 
totals  33  volumes  ci)mprl5lng  C  4 JO  p.ii,-  s.  of 
printed  testimony.  All  of  the  rcporU  have 
been  f.ivorablc. 

Thnce  has  the  Ilou.'se  pas.scd  the  Mil;  the 
Sii-.atj  o!ice.  when  U  was  c<  niblucd  with  llie 
Aln.-'-a  mea.'^ure.  In  each  Instance.  Inaction 
by  the  other  body  cau-sed  bills  to  f.-ll. 

We  agree  with  PubU.shcr  Tluirston  that 
in  view  of  Hawaii's  long  record  (f  exemjjlary 
pupilng3  In  the  be.-^t  American  tradition. 
tlKit  there  Is  no  lonjjer  a  valid  excuse  for 
refusing  to  grant  full  American  clti/.en.shlp 
to  the  residents  of  the  Territory.  We  hope 
the  Congress  will  help  Hawaii  become  the 
50th  State  in  1959. 

|From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Jan.  I.  1959] 

In  recent  years  Hawaii  has  missed  state- 
hood only  because  enough  votes  couldn't  be 
mustered  to  make  Alacka  a  State.  tt)0.  Now 
Alaska  Is  a  State. 

Hawaii  has  many  valid  claims  to  .state- 
hood; one  Is  particularly  Important  now. 
By  ac-ccpUnt;  ll.iwaii.  with  its  people  of  many 
r..ccs.  this  country  would  be  showing  Asia 
that  there  are  no  racial  barriers  against  peo- 
ple of  oii(?Mtal  origin  In  our  system  of 
government. 

There  are  few  more  ur':;ent  matters  to  be 
facod  by  the  new  Congress — nor  one  on 
which  such  ea.=y  agreement  could  be  reached. 
Let's  make  It  50  united  States  as  s<ion  as 
jxjssible  after  Congress  convenes.  (Milwau- 
kee Journal.) 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  BIRTH  OP  THE  LAI  E  PRES- 
IDENT  FRANKLIN   D.   ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Senate  was  not  in  ses.sion 
on  Friday  of  last  week.  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Piiday,  January  31,  was 
the  77th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

It  is  particularly  significant  and  op- 
portune to  note  that,  when  President 
Roosevelt  came  into  cfflce,  the  United 
States  was  in  one  of  the  most  discourag- 
ing periods  of  our  history. 

In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia, 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  some 
section.s — esptxiially  the  bituminous  coal- 
producing  areas — are  approaching  a  sta- 
tus almost  as  deplorable  and  tragic  as 
were  the  dark  years  of  the  1930"s.  I  am 
also  aware  that  similar  grave  and  dis- 
tressing conditions  exist  in  several  other 
States. 


President  Roosevelt's  words  when  he 
assumed  his  duties.  "This  Nation  asks 
for  action  and  action  now,"  are  as  timely 
today  as  they  were  then.  He  had  the 
vision,  the  courase,  and  the  determina- 
tion as  well  as  qualities  of  leadership  to 
meet  the  pressing  problems  of  that  ter- 
rifying time. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
we  commemorated  the  77th  anniversary 
of  Franklm  Delano  Roosevelt's  birthday. 
With  each  birthday  the  name  of  Frank- 
lin Roo.sevelt  takes  on  deeper  meaning 
and  significance.  Each  year  we  see 
greater  improvements  in  the  lot  of  our 
working  men  and  women.  We  see  great- 
er peace  and  .security  for  our  elder  cit- 
izens. We  see  greater  advances  along 
the  load  to  the  ultimate  in  civil  rights. 
All  this  we  can  trace  back  to  the  vision 
and  courage  of  Franklm  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

President  Roo.sevelt  s  as.sault  on  pov- 
erty and  inju.stice  was  relentless,  and  he 
made  many  enemies  along  the  way.  But 
in  tlie  diflicult  war  years  his  bitterest 
critics  became  liis  reluctant  admirers  as 
they  saw  this  great  humanitarian  be- 
come an  incisive  world  figure  with  the 
strength  and  re.solution  to  give  the  lead- 
ership the  world  so  sorely  needed. 
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THE  MORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  OBLI- 
GATION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washinulon  Po.st  and  Times  Herald 
of  January  29.  19.'j9.  there  was  published 
an  e.xtremoly  thoughtful  article  by  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann  discus.sing  a  subject 
which  has  long  absorbed  me — the  con- 
cept that  a  rich  nation  like  ours  must 
help  the  have-not  nations  of  the  world 
to  develop  their  potential  economic  pro- 
ductivity, not  only  because  it  is  in  our 
own  national  interest  to  do  so,  but  also 
bccau.se  there  is  a  moral  and  spiritual 
obli'.:ation  to  help  our  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Lippmann  quotes  Mr.  Douglas 
Dillon,  of  the  State  Department,  as  stat- 
ing that — 

The  need  to  help  these  peoples  forward  on 
the  road  to  economic  progress  would  con- 
front us  even  U  communism  and  the  Slno- 
Sovict  bloc  tilmply  didn't  exist. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  kind  of  broad- 
gage  and  affirmative  thinking  in  the 
highest  echelons  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  is  a  similar  remark  to  one  I 
made  during  the  discussion  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  last  session 
when  I  said  in  substance  the  following: 
"There  are  con.^tructive  programs  which 
we  should  undertake  because  they  are 
noble  and  positive  and  meaningful  In 
themselves,    without    reference    to    the 

cold  war  and  without  reference  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  forever  looking  over  our  shoulders, 
and  forever  watching  what  the  other  fel- 
low is  doing.  Let  us  get  on  with  some 
constructive  policies,  and  let  the  other 
side  do  a  little  watching,  and  a  little  re- 
acting. In  other  words,  let  us  have  a 
little  more  action,  and  a  little  less  de- 
pendence on  reaction." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  the  article  by  Mr,  Walter  Lipp- 


mann   entitled    "The    Duty    of    Rich 
Nations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Dutt  or  Rich  Nations 
The  President  of  Argentina.  Mr.  Frondlzi. 
h;is  come  to  Washington  and  gone.  Unlike 
Mr.  Mikoyan'B  visit,  his  was  a  state  visit  In 
which  the  whole  ritual  for  eufiih  occasions 
W£i8  observed.  But  Mr.  Prondlzl  has  left  be- 
hind him  ior  the  American  people  to  ponder 
what  can  fairly  be  called  the  most  poignant, 
and  It  might  be  the  most  embarrassing, 
question  In  our  foreign  relations. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  ready  to 
recognize  the  principle  that  rich  nations  in 
the  world  community,  like  rich  individuals 
in  their  own  communities,  have  a  duty  to 
help  the  poor  to  raise  themselves  out  of  pov- 
erty. "We  cannot  Ignore."  said  President 
Prondlzl  to  Congress,  "the  harsh  fact  that 
millions  of  beings  In  Latin  America  suffer 
from  misery  and  backwardness  •  •  •.  When 
there  is  mirery  and  backwardness  in  a  coun- 
try, not  only  freedom  and  democracy  are 
doomed  but  even  national  sovereignty  is  in 
Jeopardy  " 

This  principle — that  rich  have  a  duty  to 
the  poor — Is  not  now  part  of  our  official 
philosophy  of  foreign  aid.  The  United  SUtes 
has  made  substantial  contributions,  and  not 
all  of  them  have  been  wisely  and  effectively 
spent.  But  In  relation  to  our  wealth  the 
contributions  have  not  been  very  great. 
What  matters  most,  however,  is  that  Con- 
gress has  voted  these  contributions  on  what 
is  humanly  speaking  a  self-defeating  prin- 
ciple. They  have  not  been  voted  on  the 
principle  that  the  rich  have  a  duty  to  the 
poor  but  on  the  theory  that  we  are  subsi- 
dizing our  allies  In  the  cold  war.  Because 
Latin  America  has  not  been  In  the  frontline 
of  the  cold  weu",  we  have  done  comparatively 
little  about  the  misery  and  backwardness  of 
Latin  America. 

This  theory— that  foreign  aid  is  an  Instru- 
ment of  the  cold  war,  and  would  not  other- 
wise be  necessary  or  derlrable — was  chal- 
lenged by  President  Prondlzl.  On  this  point, 
there  were,  as  he  spoke,  men  in  high  pieces 
who  were  prepared  to  understand  him.  No- 
table among  them  was  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon, 
who  is  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  charge 
of  economic  affairs.  On  January  16  before 
the  Foundation  for  Religious  Action,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon made  a  speech  which  had  little  attention 
at  the  time,  but  Is  of  great  and  far-reaching 
consquence. 

After  snying  that  there  was  no  need  before 
that  audience  to  spell  out  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  Soviet  challenge,  Mr.  Dillon  went 
on  •to  eximlne  with  you  the  demands  being 
made  upon  our  resources  and  upon  our  con- 
sciences to  help  ralfe  the  living  standards  of 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America. 
These  are  the  areas  where  most  of  mankind 
lives  and  where  the  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  totalitarianism  may  ultimately  be 
decided.  The  need  to  help  these  peoples  for- 
ward on  the  road  to  economic  progress  would 
confront  us  even  If  communism  and  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc  simply  didn't  exist." 

Why?  For  the  same  fundamental  reason, 
which  is  at  once  a  matter  of  morals  and  or 
prudence,  that  we  have  learned  to  accept  the 
view  that  within  a  nation  great  extremes  of 
poverty  and  riches  are  Intolerable  to  our  con- 
sciences and  subversive  of  the  social  order. 
We  now  Uve  In  a  world  community,  and  the 
most  portentous  fact  about  the  age  in  which 
we  live  is  that  the  gap  between  the  rich 
peoples  of  Western  Europe,  North  America, 
end  Australasia  on  the  one  hand,  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  on  the  other,  is 
enormous.  Worse  still,  the  gap  Is  widening. 
Rich  peoples  are  getUng  richer  faster  than 
the  poor  peoples  are  overcoming  their 
poverty. 
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The  rich  countries,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  alx)Ut  400  mlUlon,  have  an  average 
Income  per  capita  of  about  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.    In  the  United  States,  it  is  more 
than   12,000   a   year.     The    underdeveloped 
countries,    leaving    out    Communist    China, 
have  a  population  of  over  a  biUlon  and  an 
average  income  of  only  »60  a  year.     During 
the  past  50  years,  the  per  capita  income  in 
the  West  has  doubled,  and  it  Is  rising  appre- 
ciably each  year.     In  the   poorer  countries, 
the    per    capita    income    has    Increased    very 
little,  and  In  many  places  It  has  deteriorated. 
These  are.  I  believe,  the  overriding  facts 
of  the  times  we  live  In  and  of  the  world  in 
which  we  have  to  play  so  big  a  part.     It  is 
not  too   much  to   say  that  on  our  response 
to  these  facts  will  depend— If  we  do  not  all  go 
up  In  the  smoke  of  a  world  war— our  pros- 
P3cts  In  the  cold  war.  and  our  position  In  the 
decades  to  come  as  a  world  power.    This  does 
not  mean,  and  no  one  should  be  so  silly  as 
to  suppose  that  it  does,  that  we  who  are  only 
about  7  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
can  eliminate  the  immemorial  misery  of  half 
of  the  human  race.     What  we  can  do  is  to 
raise  considerably  the  amount  we  invest  or 
lend  to  the  key  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.     Thus  we  can  well  afford  to 
set  aside  something  In  the  order  of  five  bil- 
lions  annually   for  development  and   recon- 
struction.     For    that    would    not    be    much 
more  than   1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

The  way  we  make  our  contribution  is  at 
least  as  Important  as  the  amount  of  tlie 
contribution.  For  insofar  as  we  treat  the 
contributions  as  a  subsidy  to  buy  aUles  in 
the  cold  war,  they  do  as  much,  probably 
more  harm,  than  they  do  good.  For  then  we 
present  ourselves  In  the  guise  of  a  great 
Imperial  power  seeking  to  buy  dependents, 
and  that  is  a  principal  reason  why  with  all 
the  fu:s  about  our  foreign  aid  programs,  we 
have  been  losing,  not  gaining,  friends  In  the 
world. 

The  whole  operation  of  foreign  aid  would 
wear  a  different  face  if  it  were  founded  on 
the  principle — laid  down  by  Mr.  DUlon— that 
we  make  a  contribution  because  It  is  the 
simple  duty  of  the  rich  to  help  the  poor. 
It  would  be  a  noble  act,  which  would  pay 
big  dividends  In  self-respect  at  home  and 
good  will  abroad,  if  the  Government  would 
declare  the  principle  that  to  fight  against 
poverty  is  a  duty,  not  an  Instrument  of  our 
military  strategy. 

I  do  not  myself  think  it  is  wishful  think- 
ing to  believe  that  Congress  and  the  people, 
who  are  now  bored  with  foreign  aid  as  It  Is 
presented  and  administered,  would  respond 
much  more  readily  If  It  were  Inspired  by  a 
big  Idea,  rather  than  by  small  and  calculating 
notions  of  how  to  score  points  in  a  contest. 


THE  MODERN  GARB  OF  TYRANNY 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  school  cases  in  April  1954  a  great 
many  speeches  have  been  delivered  and 
a  great  many  articles  have  been  written 
dealing  with  that  subject.  I  have  read 
a  great  mEiny  of  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Alex  A.  Lawrence,  of  Savannah.  Ga.,  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Magna  Charta 
Dames  on  November  12,  1958. 

I  regard  this  address  as  one  of  the 
ablest  deliverances  on  the  situation 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. Mr.  Lawrence  Is  an  outstanding 
lawyer.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
leader  of  the  Georgia  bar.  In  addition, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  historians 
in  the  United  States. 


Among  his  more  prominent  offerings 
has  been  a  biography  of  Mr.  Justice 
Wayne,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  book  entitled  "Storm  Over 
Savarmah,"  which  dealt  with  the  siege 
of  Savannah  in  the  war  for  independ- 
ence, referred  to  as  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

I  commend  this  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  freedom,  and  in  the  sub- 
ject of  maintaining  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  powers  of  government  in  this 
country. 

Those  who  read  this  able  address 
must  come  to  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  unless  we  are  able  to  restore 
some  measure  of  restraint  on  the  Federal 
judiciary  in  this  land  of  ours,  the  free- 
dom of  all  our  people  will  be  in  danger. 

I  regard  this  address  as  so  noteworthy 
that  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Modern  Garb  or  Ttr.\nnt 
(Address  by  Alex  A.  Lawrence,  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Magna  Charta  Dames,  Nov.  12, 
1958) 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  a  speaker 
either  fails  to  gain  or  soon  will  lose  the  at- 
tention of  an  audience.  A  sure  one  is  not 
at  the  outset  to  provide  his  listeners  with 
some  clues  to  his  route  and  purpxoses  so  that 
he  may  be  more  easily  followed. 

I  purpose  to  speak  to  you  about  the  long 
struggle  in  England  and  America  to  bring 
rulers  under  restraint  of  law.  Tyranny  is 
always  versatile.  It  has  ridden  with  the 
sword;  It  has  borne  the  scepter;  we  have 
seen  it  in  cassock;  it  has  carried  the  mace. 
Today  it  appears  In  new  garb — black  robes. 
If  tyranny's  modern  guise  Is  harder  to  pene- 
trate, it  is  Just  as  evil  and  malignant  as  in 
the  days  when  it  wore  a  crown  or  brandished 
a  sword.  Such  Is  the  general  theme  and 
purport  of  what  I  have  to  say  today. 

Nowhere  Is  the  Importance  of  Magna  Carta 
better  Illustrated  than  In  the  fact  that  one 
who  travels  the  way  I  am  taking  starts  out 
from  that  June  day  nearly  750  years  ago 
when  the  barons  met  King  John  In  the 
meadow  which  Is  called  Runnymede  between 
Windsor  and  Staines.  John  was  a  tyrant, 
pure  and  simple.  Of  the  man  from  whom 
the  barons  wrested  Magna  Carta  In  the  year 
1215  a  contemporary  said:  "Foul  as  it  is.  hell 
Itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler  presence  of 
John."  We  do  not  see  his  like  again  In  Eng- 
lish history.  We  shall,  however,  see  other 
tyrants.  They  have  an  evil  characteristic  In 
common,  the  control  or  attempted  control 

of  Justice.  The  Curia  Regis  of  Angevin  days 
was  Indeed  a  king's  court.  The  monarch 
frequently  sat  there  In  person.  Justice  was 
purchased  and  sold  there  like  a  commodity. 
We  do  not  need  the  40th  chapter  of  Magna 
Carta  to  prove  that  fact;  many  examples  of 
the  vending  of  justice  are  brazenly  recorded 
on  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer  of  those  times. 

The  great  place  of  Magna  Carta  in  con- 
stitutional history  rests  in  the  fact  that  the 
unlimited  prerogative  of  kings  was  for  the 
first  time  brought  under  restraint.  There- 
after the  Crown  was  to  be  under  the  rule  of 
law.  The  Oreat  Charter  symbolizes  the  end 
of  absolute  and  the  beginning  of  limited 
monarchy.  Under  it  England  became  a  na- 
tion and  not  a  Norman  appendage. 

But  tyranny  Is  never  deterred  by  written 
compacts.  Scarcely  was  the  Oreat  Charter 
sealed  before  it  was  repudiated  by  King  John. 
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Pope  Innocent  III  Issued  a  papal  bull  declar- 
ing the  charter  void.  The  barons  were  ex- 
conununlcated.  Tyrants,  as  we  shall  see, 
often  ride  In  high  company.  Despite  Its  con- 
firmation by  English  kings  on  upward  of 
30  occasions  (11  times  alone  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I),  Magna  Carta  was  dishonored 
in  the  breach  rather  than  honored  by  ob- 
.•^ervance  during  the  next  400  years.  Arbi- 
trary Imprisonment  was  the  rule  In  England. 
Personal  liberty  was  unknown.  During  those 
c:>nturles  the  royal  prrrogntlve  grew  in  malla;- 
nance.  The  mass  of  Eriglisli  people  were 
docile.  Ma.=scs  are  always  decile.  Large 
gains  in  freedom  and  liberty  are  usually 
achieved  by  tlie  blood  and  valor  of  a  few 
great  sou!s. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Stuart  kings.  Eng- 
hmd. emerged  from  ihe  Middle  .^ges.  Though 
its  trappings  rcm-iined.  n^pdicvallEni  was 
dead.  It  was  the  high  destiny  of  Englishmen 
of  that  century  to  establish  after  blttor  strug- 
gle the  concept  of  limited  monarchy;  of  a 
Crown  that  was  not  above  the  law.  The 
human  leaven  at  work  in  the  Tudor  period 
perhaps  made  a  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween King  and  Parliament  Inevitable. 
James  I  hurled  the  gage  of  bailie  at  the  Itct 
of  the  Commun.s.  The  royal  prcrrp;ative  was 
so  imbounded.  he  claimed,  as  to  be  "no  sub- 
ject for  the  toiiLjiie  of  a  lawyer,  nor  Is  it  lawful 
to  be  disputed."  He  repeatedly  informed 
Parliament  that  its  privileges  were  tx.rcisable 
under  his  pleasure  and  that  it  had  no  more 
business  inquiring  as  to  whTt  he  m'g'o.t  l.'.v- 
fully  do  than  as  to  wb.at  the  Deity  could. 
"The  duetie.  and  allegcaiire  of  the  peo;)'e 
to  their  lawful!  king."  wrote  this  monnrch. 
was  to  "obey  his  commands  in  all  thl»;gs, 
•  •  •  acknow'.rd:;ltig  him  a  judnie  set  by 
Ood  over  thrm.  h;>v'.r^  power  to  jucl;^'e  them. 
but  to  be  juds'ed  only  by  God."  Churchmen 
of  the  day  preached  this  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  kings. 

It  Is  "a  thing  regal  and  proper  to  a  kin;^." 
James  I  declared,  "to  keep  every  court  within 
its  tJounds."  Chief  Justice  Edward  Coke 
had  described  Magna  Carta  as  "such  a  fellow 
that  he  will  have  no  sovereign."  He  was  dis- 
missed from  ofRoe  because  he  did  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with  the  Crown.  The  r.t  orney 
general  of  Charles  I  argued  to  a  syrn:  athetic 
king's  bench  in  1627:  "Should  anvone  say. 
the  King  cannot  Co  this?  No.  we  may  only 
say.  he  will  not  do  this."  In  modern  days 
there  are  attorney  generals  who  claim  a  sim- 
ilar prerogative  for  the  Federal  judiciary. 
And  there  are  those  among  us  who  maintain 
that  we  have  as  little  ri^rht  tT  challenge  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court   as  the  iJelty. 

Fortunately  for  freedo-n  the  Ight  of  Magna 
Carta  -sKone  acro.ss  4oa  >eai:;  of  Uarkne  s  Into 
the  17th  century.  'i\u>  Great  Chart -r  was 
now  to  p;ay  its  great  nt  role.  It  b.-came 
for  this  era  the  very  symbol  oi  mail's  free- 
dom. There  were  E  igiishmpn  in  the  time 
Of  the  Stu.irts  who  were  as  undaimtect  by 
tyrants  as  the  barons  were  in  the  time  of 
John.  They  forced  through  Parliament  the 
celebrated  Petition  of  Right.  In  spirit  and 
purpose  the  blood  brother  of  the  Charter, 
It  drew  a  line  In  certain  areas  which  marked 
the  end  of  the  King's  prerogative  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  law.  The  writ  of 
habeas  corptis  was  to  lie  even  when  an 
arrest  was  by  command  of  the  King  or  the 
Btar  chamber. 

But  parchments  make  poor  fetters  for 
tyrants.  The  petition  was  repudiated  by 
Charles  I  and  the  parliamentary  leaders 
were  Imprisoned.  The  executioner's  ax 
later  descended  upon  his  royal  neck.  The 
death  sentence  declared  that  he  had  ruled, 
not  by  law.  but  by  his  own  will. 

However,  tyranny  was  not  dead.  Tyranny 
never  dies;  it  merely  sleeps.  The  second 
Charles  and  the  second  James  piously  pro- 
fessed deep  respect  for  law.  Tyrants  live 
comfortably  under  law — or  rather  under  the 
mere  form  of  It.  Courts  can  be  controlled 
when  Judges  are  controllable.     (Courts  can 


still  b«  controlled  by  advance  screening  of 
the  judicial  philosophy  of  appointees.) 
Charles  II  dismissed  two  lord  chancellors. 
three  chief  Justices,  and  six  Judges.  James 
II  went  further.  Seldom  has  the  Judiciary 
been  so  disgraced  by  partiality  and  arrogance 
as  in  this  era.  Judges  prostituted  them- 
selves in  advancing  every  royal  encroach- 
ment. In  riding  the  "bloody  as.si/cs"  in 
1685  Chief  Justice  Jeffries  and  his  colleapues 
were  en  the  King's  businc.s.s  under  the  K'lig's 
orders.  James  II  placed  troops  at  their  btrk 
and  call.  Tlie  h. story  of  tyranny  moves  In 
circlos— not  vertically.  Present  always  meet-i 
past  at  some  point.  In  modern  day.s  an 
itinerant  Judge,  equally  partial,  is  sent  clown 
by  the  D.partmpnt  of  Ju.=:tirc  on  the  busi- 
ness of  superiors.  Troops  p.mr  in  to  en- 
force hl.i  edict  at  biynnct  point  History 
ran  a  full  circle  In  Arkansn.s  Tlie  dllTinenf-e 
was  th.Tt  17th  century  Enu'll-hmPii  .«:iw  and 
knew  V  h;;t  was  going  on;  20lh  century 
Americans  will  not  look. 

The  Declaration  of  RU^hts  enarted  by 
Parliament  in  16"9  following  the  Olorlous 
Revolution  that  dethroned  James  II  was  the 
rr(/Wn!n'4  Kl'^ry  iif  a  century  lh.it  .saw  thf 
e.stabli.'ihtnent  or  vindlcailcn  of  many  of  thf 
baric  principles  and  cherished  li')ert)es  that 
were  latpr  to  find  expression  In  the  Federal 
C4in.«ti  tution  and  the  oriL;iral  amendir.cn  ts. 
uViknowin;  people  sometimes  are  heard  to 
say  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Suites  elves  th"m  the 
privilege  to  this  or  that.  The  Bill  of  R  pht.-. 
gives  nothing.  It  only  reiitTirm.s  and  rererurcs 
liberties  won  lonf^  before  by  Antjlo-.SiiT.on 
.struggle  and  sacr  Hce  It  Is  ei-py  to  t.ike 
h'^reditnry  rights  for  granted.  That  Is  uhy 
liberty  Is  often  lr.?;t.  Freedom  lives  in  men's 
heart':  it  withers  on  paper.  "Liberty."  Ixird 
Acton  once  .said,  "is  .something  never  e.etab- 
liahed  for  th"  future:  but  .something  which 
e.'.ch  age  must  provide  for  it.^elf" 

Tyranny  did  not  pass  with  the  Stuarts 
So  loni;  as  lust  for  ptjwer  is  a  depravity  of 
mankind,  so  long  will  de.^potlsm  be  resilient. 
Th'.varted  in  England  in  the  17lh  century, 
it  reared  Itself  In  America  In  the  next  cen- 
tury. The  royal  prerogative  was  extended 
acrons  the  Atlani;r  under  Oci  rt;e  III  A  great 
rc'olutlon  settled  the  Issue  A  new  nation 
cime  into  being,  dedicated  to  the  Idea  of 
the  bridling  of  absolute  power  thriiu^rh  gov- 
ernment under  a  w^i^tten  constitutl^i;*  Like 
Magna  Carta,  the  genTus~(jl  lliw  P'etferal  Con- 
stitution was  the  restr.ilnt  of  ab.solutism  by 
law.  Under  expressly  delegated  powers,  care- 
folly  counterbalanced  nncl  always  limited.  It 
couldn't  !i:ippen  here. 

O  Ma  ma  Charta  Dames,  proud  in  the 
accompli- hmcnt  »  f  your  forebears  at  Runny- 
mcdc,  do  yoti  not  see  that  the  curse  of  King 
John  is  over  yoo.r  own  land'  Tyranny  Is. 
indeed,  ollen  difficult  to  see.  What  is  hard 
to  detect  is  hard  to  deter.  Even  when  recog- 
nized, men  tend  to  endure  rather  than  over- 
throw it.  Charles  I  might  have  died  an 
absolute  monarch  if  he  had  not  attempted  t<j 
impose  the  episcopacy  on  Scotland;  James 
II  was  chased  off  the  throne  mainly  because 
he  was  a  papist,  not  because  he  was  a  tyrant. 
Judicial  despotism  Is  more  Insidious  than 
any  other  form  of  absolutism.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  a  "noiseless, 
and  therefore  unalarmlng  Instrument;"  the 
Federal  Judiciary  Is  "a  subtle  corps  of  sap- 
pers and  miners."  Those  are  not  my  words. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  that. 

A  man  could  feel  a  Tudor  lash  across  his 
back  or  a  Stuart  pillory  about  his  neck. 
Despotism  Is  obvious  when  It  arbitrarily 
crops  men's  ears  or  chops  off  their  heads. 
But  a  berobed  Chief  Justice  with  lawbook 
in  hand  (a  modern  sociological  tome  between 
Its  covers)  Is  harder  to  recognize  for  what 
he  really  Is.  Absolutism  is  the  same  bad 
merchandise  in  ail  eras.  Packages  and  trade- 
marks change. 

An  eminent  Jurist,  Judge  Learned  Hand, 
has  recently  declared  that  the  basis  on  which 


the  Supreme  Court  set  itself  up  as  a  third 
Ic'Tislative  chamber  can  rest  on  nothing  elee 
than  a  "coup  de  main" — or  a  pure  usurpa- 
tion, one  mit;ht  say.  If  the  French  had  not 
given  us  a  phrase  for  it.  The  Court  has 
evol', ed  Into  an  au'malous  body,  unknown  to 
the  Founding  Fathers;  unknown  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution;  unknown.  Indeed,  to  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  constitutional  law.  It 
has  become  a  .sort  of  conitilutlonal  conven- 
tion: always  in  session  and  eternally  busy  at 
making  our  Con.stitutlon  read  like  modern 
Jud'^es   want   it   t^)   be  re.ed. 

1  lie  ."Supreme  Court  Jvi.stlce  Is  no  longer  a 
Jui.it.  he  l.-^  a  zealot  A  lawyer  In  name,  he 
IS  a  reformer  at  heart.  Tlie  phUoydphy  that 
tl'.e  Court  should  u.-e  its  enormous  power 
lor  so-called  wholesome  social  purposes  Is 
r..!npant  in  our  generation.  Ihe  liberal  and 
art;vi.>t  elements  oti  the  Court  have  un- 
tilja.iliedly  tlirown  off  all  re.'-tralnt.  One  of 
the  Justices  piibly  announces  that  "stare 
decisis  h.is  •  •  •  utile  place  In  American 
eon.stituiional  law."  Members  of  the  Court 
explain  that  the  process  of  amendment  of 
Ihe  Constitution  Is  too  slow.  Others  cooly 
tell  us  that  If  tliey  are  wrong  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Judges  can  correct  ihem.  Mr. 
J'.;.- '.ire  -Stone  .-;gi..h  a  .::y  piloted  out  in 
193G  that  "while  unconstlt.itional  excrcl.se  of 
p  jwer  i)y  tie  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  doveriiment  Is  subject  to 
JudK  lal  restraint,  the  only  check  upon  our 
excrcl.se  of  power  Is  our  own  sense  of  self- 
restraint. "  .*.t  that  type  of  restraint  tyrant* 
in  nil  i'.ges  have  I..u:;hed  while  populaces 
weep  Liberty  held  at  the  arbitrary  will  of 
another  is  the  Ulu-ion  of  liberty.  Power 
which   Is  only  self-restrained    Is  absolutism. 

For  o\er  a  cnturv  there  were  limitations 
of  a  sort  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  For  one 
thine,  the  Juclgt.«  lot.ked  for  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  Intent  of  the  framers 
and  ralMiers  of  tha'  document  It  meant 
what  the  F(>undlng  F.ithers  intended  It  to 
mean;  not  winit  judges  thought  It  ought  to 
mean  for  Ihelr  own  day  and  time.  The 
touchstone  ol  orinnal  Intent  was.  to  some 
extent,  a  check  on  arbitrary  will  In  constitu- 
tional Interpretation  Tiiere  was  another 
restraint— the  rule  of  common  law  that 
courts  must  stand  by  settled  Judicial  prece- 
dents Once  t;ie  meaning  of  a  provision  Of 
the  Constitution  Is  fixed  by  a  decision  the 
Judges  are  under  a  duty  In  later  cases  to 
follow  the  rule  previously  established  by  It. 

Both  In  theory  and  practice  these  re- 
straints up  in  r.iw  Judicial  power  have  been 
abandoneel  in  our  HIehest  Court.  The  sheet 
anchors  of  the  ship  have  been  willfully  cut 
lfx>se  by  her  cr- \v  In  large  areas  the  Su- 
preme Court  rules  by  uncontrolled  will.  So 
did  John  and  J.imes  and  Charles. 

It  is  a  peculiar  irony  that  due  process 
guarantees  lntende<l  to  secure  Individual 
freedom  have  become  the  very  source  and 
breeding  place  of  arbltr-iry  rule  by  courts. 
Weapons  lot  nded  to  keep  men  free  have 
been  remolded  In  the  Judicial  forge  Into 
shackles  by  which  m^n  are  reenchalned.  As 
an  able  writer  says:  "rhe  well  understood 
words  ol  Ma;;na  Carta  moved  across  six  cen- 
turies into  the  5th  and  14ih  amendmenu. 
Once  they  were  our  freedom — now  they  are 
our  cha'ns.'  No  student  of  constitutional 
history  would  suppose  that  the  39th  chapter 
of  M.igna  Carta  and  the  words  "due  process 
of  law  '  in  the  statute  of  Edward  III  meant 
more  than  that  ordinary  legal  processes  mu«t 
jirecede  any  sentence.  Judgment,  or  action  by 
which  a  man  is  deprived  of  his  life.  llt>erty. 
or  property.  The  same  words  In  the  14tii 
amendment  have  been  tortured  by  the  courts 
Into  the  meaning  that  State  action  of  any 
kind  must  be  constitutionally  tested  by  Its 
conformity  to  what  Is  called  fundamental 
principles  of  liberty  and  of  Justice  or  by 
equally  nebulous  formulas.  What  this 
means  Is  nothing  more  than  the  notions  and 
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predilections    of    Judges    on    the    particular 
subject.     This  Is  not  law.  It  U  whim. 

The  caprice  and  the  favortlsm  that  mark 
its  hegemony  In  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tion is  reflected  in  hundreds  of  decisions  ex- 
hibiting a  tender  solicitude  for  the  rights  of 
crim.inal.  Communist  and  crank  while  the 
rights  of  sovereign  St.ites  go  begging  In  the 
Mime  Court.  It  is  an  old  tile.  After  all, 
li.e  10th  amendment  Is  but  a  parchment 
I   mpact. 

Judicial  .nbsolutl.sm  Is  more  awesome  when 
its  expression  Is  legislation  In  the  guise  of 
r  'uri  decrees  affecting  and  dictating  the 
p.iirern  of  daily  life  for  millions  of  Americans. 
It  is  the  more  frightening  In  the  hands  of 
men  (one  man  when  there  Is  a  close  di.ision 
on  the  Bench)  elec'ed  by  njb<.>dy;  respon- 
sible to  no.ne  but  themseives  and  appointed 
for  life  by  I'jliticlans.  Depot  -m  is  tl^.e  more 
artf\:l  when  it  parades  ns  Just  ce  and  law.  It 
1-.  the  more  abtoiute  when  pe  iple  are  cajoled 
inio  bellevlnt!  that  court  de<i.slons  are  the 
l.iw  of  the  land  to  which  unquestioning 
obti-^ ance  is  due.  •  •  •  0'.:elsance.  Across 
tliree  centuries  there  come  t<j  us  the  words 
(-f  JliIiii  Stlden  whj.  e.'kcd  by  what  st.itute 
re.'-.s'.inre  to  tyranny  can  be  justified,  nia- 
J'\stically  replied.  'By  the  cust  jm  of  England, 
which   is   part   of  the  law  of   the  land" 

It  Is  a  sort  of  law  of  political  science  that 
g  )\ernmental  bodies  postessmg  powers  whose 
limits  are  adumbral  or  unpreclsely  defined 
ineviubly  tend  to  exert  authority  to  the 
outermost  bounds  of  the  area  of  doubt. 
Power  always  expands  into  viicuums.  Our 
Constitution  has  become  but  the  gloss  of 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  tri- 
bunal has  now  cast  a.side  the  restraints  by 
which  courts  ordinarily  police  themselves. 
The  high  prerogative  which  It  exerci.-^es  Is 
practically  unlimited  Judicial  independ- 
ence has  bee  jme  Judicial  arrogance. 

Somehow  we  must  find  some  way  to  Impose 
some  measure  of  restraint  on  the  powers  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  No  one  would  destroy 
the  Court.  The  h.alter  of  law  Is  not  a  mark 
of  servility;  It  Is  the  hallmr.rk  of  liberty. 
This  Is  not  the  occasif>n  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  curb:  whether  It  takes  the  form  of 
e.imlnatlr;n  of  Judicial  review  of  StJile  action 
.save  where  the  same  Impinges  on  the  dele- 
gated powers  of  the  Federal  Government; 
whether  the  Federal  Judicial  should  be  de- 
nied power  to  veto  State  legislation  because 
of  the  14th  amendment  or  the  Federal  Bill 
of  Rights;  whether  the  method  of  selection 
fif  Federal  Judges  should  be  reformed.  In- 
cluding divorcement  of  the  Judiciary  from 
the  Department  of  Justice;  or  whatever 
other  means  may  be  devised  to  bring  the 
Supreme  Court  under  a  restraint  wholly 
lacking  now.  It  is  more  Important  at  the 
moment  to  get  people  to  realize  that  Judicial 
absolutism  exists  today  In  America  and  that 
it  Is  dangerous  to  liberty. 

Facing  In  our  time  a  constitutional  crisis 
as  grave  .as  that  which  confronted  17th  cen- 
tury England,  a  great  task  lies  ahead  of  us. 
-Absolutism  is  always  formidable.  It  is  never 
without  powerful  allies.  In  the  coming 
struggle  may  God  give  us  the  courage  of  the 
men  who  centuries  ago  at  Runnymede  put 
rulers  under  the  rule  of  law  for  the  first  time. 


'  R  Carter  Plltman,  of  Dalton,  Ga. 


PUBLIC    BACKS   PRESIDENT   EISEN- 
HOWER ON  HOLDING  THE  LINE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  Gallup  poll 
report  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
nnd  Times  Herald  of  Saturday,  January 
31,  1959. 

This  report  Is  entitled  "Public  Backs 
Ike  on  Hold-the-Line."  It  shows  once 
again  that  public  thinking  is  well- 
informed  and  is  perhaps  running  ahead 
of  some  areas  of  congressional  thinking. 
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A  substantial  number  of  our  citizens 
realize  that  an  unbalanced  budget  in- 
evitably contributes  to  inflation  and 
concomitantly  decreases  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  When  it  comes  to  the  question 
whether  the  budget  should  be  kept  in 
balance  by  cutting  back  programs  or  in- 
creasing taxes,  a  whopping  72  percent 
favored  cutting  back  programs- 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  public  opin- 
ion poll  will  serve  as  a  clear  indication 
to  us  as  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  as  to  the  path  to  follow.  I  also 
hope  it  'Will  seive  as  a  clear  contradic- 
tion to  those  who  interpreted  last  fall's 
election  results  as  a  popular  mandate  for 
unbalanced  budgets  and  rimaway  deficit 
spendiiiT. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Gallvp    Poll — Public    Backs    Ike    on 

HOLD-THE-LlNE 

(By  George  Gallup) 

PRi-NcrroN.  N.J  .  January  30. — In  the  cl.ash 
between  P. csldent  Eisenhower  and  congres- 
sional Democrats  over  the  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent holds  a  great  initial  advantage  In  pub- 
lic support  for  his  philosophy  of  "holding 
the  line." 

Just  what  m.ny  happen  to  this  advantage, 
however,  will  depend  on  how  well  and  how 
hard  the  Democrats  sell  tlielr  pliilosophy 
that  an  expanding  economy  requires  more 
Federal  aid  even  If  It  means  deficit  spend- 
ing to  accomplish  this. 

T.ie  .mportant  political  significance  is  that 
tiie  public  still  thinks  In  strictly  orthodox 
terms  regarding  the  budget,  or  "like  a  fam- 
ily, the  Government  shouldn't  spend  more 
than  It  takes  In." 

Behind  this  overwhelming  vote  Is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  voters  that  operating  in 
the  red  during  the  next  j-ear  or  two  will  re- 
sult in  serious  inflation  and  have  a  generally 
harmful  effect  on  the  Nation's  ecor.omy. 

Some  political  obseners  have  felt  that  If 
prices  continue  up  l)etween  now  and  1960, 
the  Republicans  will  have  a  readymade  is- 
sue In  blaming  tlie  Democrats  and  their  pol- 
icy of  deficit  spending  for  rising  prices. 

Democrats  challenging  the  President, 
therefore,  have  yet  to  convince  voters  of 
their  economic  philosophy — namely  tliat  in- 
creased spending  Is  needed  to  make  certain 
of  national  growth  and  progress  to  keep  pace 
with  Russia. 

Some  key  questions  and  results  in  the  Gal- 
lup polls  nationwide  study  of  the  public's 
attitude  toward  the  budget: 

Do  you  see  any  connection  between  an  un- 
balanced budget  and  the  prices  of  things 
you  buy? 

Percent 

Prices  will  rise 56 

Prices  will  drop 1 

See   no   connection 43 

Do  you  see  any  connection  between  an 
unbalanced  budget  and  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar? 

Percent 

Inflation,  value  of  dollar  decreases 58 

Value  of  dollar  increases _       1 

See   no   connection 41 

If  the  time  should  come  when  Government 
Income  cannot  pay  for  all  the  things  In  the 
budget,  which  would  you  favor — cutting 
back  on  certain  things  or  increasing  taxes? 

Percent 

Favor  cutting  back 72 

Favor  Increased  taxes 15 

No  opinion 13 

When  voters  who  favored  cutting  back  un- 
der these  circumstances  were  asked  what 
they  would  like  to  see  pwired,  two  areas  of 
the  budget  were  mentioned  most  often. 


The  No.  1  Item  which  voters  would  like  to 
cut  back  on  Is  Government  operations — sal- 
aries, persormel,  and  other  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  day-to-day  operation  of  tlie  Federal 
Government. 

The  next  most  frequently  mentioned  was 
foreign  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORTS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judic'ary,  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  filing  reports  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  230.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 231.  Senate  Resolution  232,  Senate 
Resolution  234.  Senate  Resolution  235, 
Senate  Resolution,  236,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 237,  Senate  Resolution  238,  and 
Senate  Resolution  239,  85th  Congress,  be 
extended  to  March  17, 1959. 

These  reports  concern  certain  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  have  taken  the  matter  up 
with  the  minority  leader,  and  he  has 
agreed  to  it.  I  am  informed  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary desires  to  have  this  request  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED   SERVICES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  14.  Senate  Resolution  26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate- 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution, 
as  follows : 

iJesohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  auhorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  s(>ecified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  common  defense  generally: 

(2)  the  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Establishment  generally; 

(3)  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment  generally; 

(4)  soldiers'  and  sailors*  homes; 

(5)  pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(6)  selective  service; 

(7)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and 
Navy; 

(8)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(9)  ammunition  depots; 

(10)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(11)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oU-shale  reserves; 

( 12 )  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  ptirpose  of  this  resolution 
the   committee,   from    February    1,    1959,    to 
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February  2 


1959 


January  31,  1960,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  r.\te 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  dep.irt- 
mcnts  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  aRonclcs  of  the  Gov.-inmcnt. 
Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$190,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contlr.<'cnt 
fund  of  the  Setiate  upon  vouchers  appruveU 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  authorized  to  exam- 
ine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  common  defense  generally;  tlie 
War  Department  and  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment; the  Navy  Department  and 
the  naval  establishment;  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Homes;  pay.  promotion,  re- 
tirement, and  other  benefits  and  privi- 
leges of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
selective  service;  size  and  composition 
of  the  Army  and  Navy;  forts,  arsenals, 
military  reservations  and  Navy  yards; 
ammunition  depots;  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal;  conser- 
vation, development,  and  use  of  naval 
petroleum  and  all  shale  reserves;  and 
strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  the 
committee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
January  31,  1960,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
to  make  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able, and  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants. 

Most  of  these  funds  are  to  be  utilized 
by  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee. A  listing  of  the  staff  allowed 
to  the  subcommittee  appears  at  page  3  of 
the  committee  report.  The  letter  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mitee  is  found  at  page  2  of  the  report. 

I  may  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  approved  the  resolution 
unanimously.  The  funds  requested 
amount  to  $190,000.  It  is  the  same 
amount  which  has  been  provided  each 
year  for  several  years  under  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Congress.  We  try 
to  be  as  prudent  as  we  can  in  the  use  of 
these  funds,  and  frequently  we  turn  back 
some  of  the  money.  We  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  have  these  funds  available 
so  that  appropriate  hearings  may  be 
held  If  necessary.  That  was  the  situa- 
tion after  sputnik,  when  several  tfionths 
of  testimony  was  heard,  and  when  more 
than  80  witnesses  were  sworn  before  the 
subcommittee.  We  spent  4  months  in 
that  connection,  and  evolved  a  very  con- 
structive report,  which  was  submitted  to 


the  Senate  unanimou.sly.  We  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  that  its  work 
justifies  its  expenditures  many  times 
over. 

Mr.  ELLKNDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  pending  resolution  is  similar  to  the 
resolution  adopted  la.st  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
it  is  identical. 

Mr.  ELI.ENDER.  Ls  the  stafT  a  con- 
tinuing one.  or  does  the  .■subcommittee 
employ  a  stafT  if  and  when  it  needs  one? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  That  situa- 
tion fli'.ctuatcs.  We  have  a  minimum 
staff  of  clerical  people  and  a  minimum 
number  of  investi'rators.  When  we  con- 
duct hcaiinqs.  as  we  have  for  the  le.:^t 
few  days,  we  employ  additional  people 
on  a  consulting  basis.  Those  people  do 
not  bcc'  me  permanent  members  of  the 
StafT.  Consequently,  we  have  been  able 
to  save  some  money  in  following  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that,  for  example,  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee  is  not  a  per- 
manent employee  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No ;  we  have 
a  chief  coun.scl,  who  is  a  permanent  em- 
ployee of  the  subcommittee.  However, 
we  call  in  special  counsel  for  some  of 
our  hearinps.  on  a  consulting  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  year  the 
amount  orisjinally  requested  by  the 
Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  was  $190,000, 
the  same  as  this  year.  However,  before 
the  last  session  ended  an  additional  S12.- 
000  was  appropriated,  which  made  the 
total  for  that  committee  $202,000.  This 
was  the  total  amount  requested  by  and 
authorized  for  the  committee  last  year. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  that  entire 
amount  was  spent  by  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  $12,000.  I  a.ssume  it 
has  some  connection  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  deals  with 
a  matter  over  which  the  committee  has 
jurisdiction,  and  over  which  I  have  no 
voice.  The  $190,000  which  was  assigned 
to  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee was  appropriated,  and  we  will 
return,  of  that  amount,  approximately 
$63,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  look  into  this  matter 
very  carefully,  because  these  resolutions 
have  been  rushed  through  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  were  printed  only  Satur- 
day and  were  not  available  until  this 
morning.  Therefore,  I  have  not  had  time 
to  study  them  carefully.  That  is  why  I 
am  asking  my  good  friend  the  questions 
I  have  been  propounding. 

The  record,  I  believe,  shows  that,  in 
addition  to  the  $190,000  which  the  com- 
mittee obtained  last  year,  an  additional 
$12  000  was  granted.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  out  whether  that  entire  amount 
has  been  spent.  The  Senator,  as  I  un- 
derstand him,  says  that  $60,000  has  been 
spent. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  said  I  had 
no   information  on  the  $12,000.     That 
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amount  is  not  involved  in  the  pending 
re.'^olution.  It  is  not  involved  here  at  all. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  resolution 
dealing  with  funds  set  for  the  Prepared- 
ne:-:s  Investigating  Subcommittee.  The 
subcommittee  requests  $190,000.  Of  the 
$190,000  given  the  subcommittee  last 
year,  we  returned  approximately  $63,000. 

The  Senator  will  find  that  informa- 
tion in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  chair- 
man's letter  on  page  2  of  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
not  my  purpose  to  place  in  the  Record 
anything  which  is  not  in  accord  w^ith  the 
laots.  I  therefore  reserve  the  right  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  statement  dealing 
fur:her  with  this  $12,000  appropriation, 
and  if  it  wrio  appropriated  for  use  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Perhaps 
that  money  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  but  it  did  not  go  to  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee. Tiie  authori-'^ation  requested  here  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee.  Historically 
and  traditionally  we  have  been  getting 
$190,000.  Most  of  the  time  we  have  been 
able  to  return  some  of  the  funds.  Last 
year  we  returned  $63,000.  I  believe  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  did  make  a 
special  request  for  $12,000,  just  as  other 
committees  make  requests  for  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  Each  committee 
does  get  $10,000  for  the  entire  session, 
for  printing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  believe 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  ob- 
tained $12,000  instead. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  look  into  the 
matter,  and  I  shall  correct  my  state- 
ment, if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
do  so,  if  I  am  in  error. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
that  the  $12,000  was  awarded  to  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI,  who 
heads  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  a  separate 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  a  sepa- 
rate subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  there  any 
other  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Not  that  I 
am  informed,  so  far  as  investigating 
work  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  information.  As  I  have  said,  I 
should  like  to  reserve  the  right  to  cor- 
rect the  Record  as  to  the  statement  I 
made  if  I  were  in  error.  It  appears  now 
that  I  was  misinformed  to  the  extent 
that  I  was  under  the  impression  that  a 
total  of  $202,000  was  allocated  to  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee last  year  when  in  reality.  $190,000 
went  to  that  subcommittee  and  another 
subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  received  the  additional 
$12,000. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  26)  was  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONTINUATION  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  IMPROPER  ACTIVI- 
TIES IN  THE  LABOR  OR  MANAGE- 
MENT FIELD 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  11.  Senate  Resolution  44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Rrsolred.  That  the  select  committee,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestlgathm  and  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
criminal  or  oihor  improper  practices  or  ac- 
tl-.ltU's  are.  or  have  been,  engaged  in  In  the 
field  of  labor-manngemcnt  relations  or  In 
groups  or  orRanlzatlons  of  employees  or  em- 
ployers, to  the  detriment  of  the  Interests 
of  the  public,  employers,  or  employees,  and 
to  determine  whether  any  changes  are  re- 
quired In  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
order  to  protect  such  interests  against  the 
occurrence  of  such  practices  or  activities, 
establl.shed  by  S.  Res  74,  Eighty-flfth  Con- 
Kre.<;s.  first  session,  agreed  to  January  30, 
1957.  as  amended  by  S.  Res.  88  of  the  Eighty- 
fifth  Congre.<a,  first  session,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1957.  and  extended  by  S.  Res.  221 
of  the  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  second  session, 
is  hereby  continued.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
•select  committee  so  continued  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made  under  section  2  of  S.  Res. 
74.  Eighty-flfth  Congress,  first  session,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  select  ccimmiiiee,  from  February  1.  1959, 
to  Jiinuury  31.  1960.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized. 
as  It  may  deem  nrccs.'^nry  and  appropriate  to 
(1)  m:  kt?  such  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate;  (2)  hold  such 
hearings:  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  re- 
quire l)y  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  production  of 
such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments; (5i  administer  such  oaths;  (6) 
t.ike  .such  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  dep- 
OKltion:  (7)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (8)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  executive  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as 
It  deems  advisable;  and.  further,  with  the 
consent  of  other  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees, to  work  in  conjunction  with  and  utilize 
their  staffs,  bs  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
and  appropriate  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  S.  Res.  74.  Eighty-flfth  Congress, 
as  amended,  the  select  committee  shall  re- 
[>'rt  Its  findings,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31.  I960,  on  which  date  tbe  select  com- 
ni.itee  shall  cease  to  exist. 


Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  S.  Res.  74,  Eighty-fifth  Congress, 
and  S.  Res.  221  of  the  Eighty-flfth  Congress, 
second  session,  as  amended,  expenses  of  the 
select  committee,  under  this  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  $750,000  and  shaU  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  the  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pi-oceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  the  resolution  was  submitted, 
we  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  a  letter  explaining  the 
request.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI. 
In  effect,  we  made  a  tentative  report  on 
the  work  of  the  committee  during  the 
past  year.  We  are  in  process  of  pre- 
paring an  interim  report  for  the  last 
year's  work,  which  will  be  filed  sometime 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter,  explaining  the 
work  of  the  committee  and  giving  the 
reason  for  the  request,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Honorable  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 
Chainnan.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, United  States  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  Reference  is  made  to 
Senate  Resolution  44,  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  January  23,  1959.  This  resolution 
requests  the  continuation  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  In 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  one  year.  Attached  is  the 
estimated  budget  for  the  period  of  February 
1,  1939.  to  January  31,  1960. 

The  request  for  the  continuance  of  the 
operation  of  this  Committee  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  the  economic 
factors  involved  In  the  committee's  work 
are  of  great  magnitude.  We  are  dealing  In 
a  field  which  directly  affects  over  17  million 
working  men  and  women  in  organized  labor. 
It  is  evident  that  organized  labor  is  one  of 
the  most  dominant  forces  in  our  Nation's 
economy  nnd  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  country  can  be  directly  affected  by  the 
unscrupulous  control  of  portions  of  organ- 
ized labor  by  racketeers  and  dishonest  labor 
officials. 

The  treasuries  of  unions.  Including  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds,  represent  an  invest- 
ment capital  of  such  size  that  their  impact 
on  the  securities  and  Investment  markets 
can  best  be  gaged  In  the  light  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  report  that 
pension  fund  reserves  alone  are  currently 
the  largest  single  source  of  equity  capital. 
The  tremendous  financial  resources  of  labor 
unions  have  attracted  too  many  unprincl- 
paled  men  who  have  sought  to  enrich  them- 
selves to  the  detriment  of  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  these  organizations.  These  men 
have  assumed  dictatorial  powers;  stripped 
various  members  of  their  democratic  rights 
by  means  of  manipulation  of  their  constitu- 
tions and  bylaws  and  by  resort  to  obscure 


legal  technicalities;  and  have  resorted  to 
coercion  and  violence  to  accomplish  their 
purposes.  They  have  hired  highly-paid  ac- 
countants, lawyers,  and  publicity  men  to 
assist  them  in  their  grab  for  control  and 
have  flouted  the  courts.  Congress,  and  the 
rights  of  members  of  their  unions. 

The  committee  has  filed  a  report  for  its 
first  year  work,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached 
for  your  reference.  The  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  the  present  time,  is  diligently  at 
work  on  a  report  of  Its  operations  during 
the  second  session  of  the  85th  Congress.  It 
Is  hoped  that  this  report  will  be  completed 
and    filed    soon    after    mid-February    1959. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  In  our  flrst  report, 
and  in  hearings  we  have  had  during  the 
past  year,  management  must  accept  the 
blame  for  its  part  in  bad  labor  practices. 
The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  was 
equally  at  fault  with  Max  Block.  President 
of  the  Meat  Cutters  Union;  and  the  Food 
Fair  Company  was  equally  guilty  In  its  deal- 
ings with  officials  of  the  Meat  Cutters  and 
other  unions  to  obtain  favorable  contracts. 

We  have  found  other  Instances  of  improper 
practices  by  both  labor  and  management 
during  our  hearings.  TTiere  was  the  mass 
picket  lines  and  violence  by  the  UAW  in  the 
Kohler  strike  on  the  one  hand  and  the  hir- 
ing of  labor  spies  and  purchase  of  tear  gas 
guns  by  the  Kohler  Co.  on  the  other  hand. 

In  the  committee's  hearings  we  have 
found  wholesale  lootings  and  embezzlements 
of  the  funds  of  the  treasuries  of  the  Team- 
sters Union.  One  example  was  that  of  Local 
107  In  Philadelphia.  In  that  situation  we 
were  confronted  with  the  mass  use  of  the 
fifth  amendment  by  officers  and  underlings 
of  this  local  to  protect  its  higher  officials. 
A  very  real  example  of  dictatorial  control  of 
a  local  union  by  one  man  who  reigns 
through  the  use  of  goon  squads  and  vio- 
lence. 

The  committee  hearings  have  also  dis- 
closed widespread  improper  practices  of 
union  oflBcials:  Failure  to  disclose  financial 
data  to  the  membership  of  locals  and  some 
international  unions:  destruction  of  union 
records  to  conceal  frauds  and  misuse  of 
union  funds;  practices  involving  conflict  of 
interest  where  union  officials  have  enterad 
into  business  enterprises  which  conflict  with 
their  obligations  as  union  officials;  Infiltra- 
tion of  criminal  elements  into  the  field  of 
both  labor  and  management;  corruption  and 
collusion  between  criminal  elements  in 
management  and  labor  to  gain  more 
favorable  contracts  to  the  detriment  of 
the  rank  and  file  members  of  the 
union  and  competitive  management  con- 
cerns; improper  secondary  boycott  practices 
and  evidence  of  collusion  between  managc- 
ment  to  use  such  boycotts  to  eliminate 
competition  between  some  management 
concernE;  the  use  of  go-betweens  and  la- 
bor consultants  who  have  ingratiated 
themselves  with  dishonest  labor  leaders  to 
obtain  favorab'.e  terms  for  the  companies 
these  consultants  represent. 

During  the  past  year,  the  committee 
heard  547  witnesses,  conducted  103  days  of 
hearings  in  a  10-month  period  from  Feb- 
uary  26  to  December  26,  1958,  or  held  a 
hearing  in  one  out  of  every  two  working 
days.  During  these  hearings,  over  17.919 
pages  of  testimony  was  taken.  In  compari- 
son, during  a  similar  p>erlod  in  the  first  year 
of  the  committee's  operations,  between 
February  1,  1957,  and  December  1957.  the 
committee  heard  427  witnesses  In  95  days  of 
public  hearings,  the  transcript  of  which  ran 
15,736  pages.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  J 
the  members  of  the  committee  have  h^d^'-'^'^ 
cover  their  other  senatorial  duties.  TKe 
burden  of  this  work  has  been  accepted  by 
the  committee  because  each  member,  I  am 
sure,  realizes  the  tremendous  Importance  of 
the  committee's  task. 
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The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  hear- 
ings held  since  February  26,  1958: 


Kohler  (Feb.  26-Mw.  29) ... 
Perfect    Circle    (Mar.    31- 

Apr.  1) 

Philadelphia    Teamsters 

(Apr.  15-.VIay  9) 

Meat    Cutters— A.    4e     P. 

(May  14-28) 

Carpenters;    Max  Raddock 

(June  4-27) 

Apalachin;  Mafia  (June  30- 

July3) 

Chicafto  restaurants   (.Mar. 

21,  July  S-31) 

Overall  and  linen  (July  31- 

AUK.  1) ... 

Teamsters;  lIolTa  (Aug.  5- 

Sept.  ISan.l  N'nv.  17) 

Secondiiry    boycotts    (Nov. 

l.i-20) 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  (Dec. 

2-3) 

Coin    nmchines  '    (Kob.    W, 

Deo.  4,  9* 

Olimco;  '  local  777  (Apr.  24). 

Total 


Days 

of  hear- 
ings 

Number 
of  wit- 
nesses 

23 

76 

2 

B 

10 

110 

9 

36 

« 

29 

4 

24 

9 

o»-. 

2 

It) 

26 

K'7 

! 

6 

29 

2 

17 

3 

1 

t 

■i 

1(13 

547 

Paftea 
of  tran- 
script 


4.S90 
324 

1, 810 

l,:i7.5 
8.V5 
722 

1,  179 
3A3 

4.  WO 
UlS 

:»9 

97 

r.» 


17,  919 


'  Hearinfts  incomplete;  to  be  continued. 

The  work  of  the  committee  between  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1958.  and  July  1958,  was  discussed 
In  my  letter  to  you  5  months  ago,  dated  July 
22,  1958.  This  letter  was  Incorporated  In  the 
Rules  Committee  report  No.  1942.  to  the  Sen- 
ate. (To  avoid  repetition,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  committee,  referring  to  the  third 
paragraph  on  page  3  of  the  printed  report 
which  covers  the  hearings  of  Kohler.  Perfect 
Circle,  the  Philadelphia  Teamsters,  the  Meat 
Cutters,  and  the  A.  &  P.  Co.,  the  Carpenters 
Union,  the  Apalacbln  Mafla  Inroads  Into  or- 
ganized labor  and  the  Chicago  restaurant 
rackets.) 

Since  then,  we  have  held  hearings  In  the 
following  situations : 

1.  The  Detroit  overall  case,  involving  the 
combination  of  a  racket-controlled  overall 
service  with  certain  officials  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  in  Detroit.  Testimony  indicated  that 
Detroit  automobile  dealers  were  threatened 
with  strike  action  but  then  told  that  if  they 
would  sign  up  with  the  particular  overall 
company  the  union  would  not  insist'  on  a 
contract. 

2.  For  7  weeks,  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony on  the  activities  of  James  R.  Hoffa  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of 
America.  The  testimony  covered  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects — the  misuse  of  Teamsters 
funds,  the  stifling  of  union  democracy,  the 
extensive  infiltration  and  domination  of  the 
union  by  racketeers  and  hoodlums,  the  solici- 
tation of  payoffs  and  bribes  to  settle  labor- 
management  problems  and  the  continuing 
use  of  violence  as  a  weapon  of  coercion  and 
intimidation. 

3.  A  hearing  into  the  practice  of  secondary 
boycotts.  This  field  of  labor-management 
relations,  on  which  there  exists  a  good  deal 
of  controversy,  was  studied  In  respect  to  a 
number  of  situations,  trucking  lines  in  Ne- 
braska and  Texas,  and  the  Barbers  Union  in 
New  York  City. 

4.  A  hearing  into  the  activities  of  certain 
officials  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Inter- 
national Union  in  the  Chicago,  111.,  area. 
The  prlncii>al  testimony  centered  on  an  ar- 
rangement arrived  at  l>etween  the  Coleman 
Co..  of  Wichita.  Kans.,  and  Arthur  Cronln,  an 
international  vice  president  of  the  union. 
Company  officials  testified  they  paid  Cronln 
t27,(K)0  for  labor  peace  and  Cronln  denied 
receiving  the  money.  Testimony  was  also 
heard  on  payoffs  made  by  contractors  in 
Chicago  to  certain  officials  of  a  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Union  local.    The  payoffs  were  de- 


scribed as  the  price  necessary  to  operate  a 
sheet  metal  business  in  that  city. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  heard  sev- 
eral witnesses  in  two  cases  it  expects  to  de- 
velop further  in  the  coming  month.  These 
are  an  Investigation  of  racket  infiltration  in 
the  coin  operated  machine  industry  and  in  a 
hearing  into  the  activities  of  Joseph  Olimco. 
president  of  Local  777  of  the  Teamsters  in 
Chicago,  which  represents  some  of  that  city's 
taxi  drivers. 

We  have  51  members  on  our  current  staff. 
I  would  like  to  point  out.  as  I  have  done 
before,  that  in  my  opinion  we  have  assembled 
one  of  the  most  dedicated,  experienced,  and 
capable  staffs  ever  utilized  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. The  staff  members  have  worked 
without  regard  to  usual  business  hours.  A 
12-  or  15-hour  day.  frequently  Including 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Is  not  unusual  for 
each  of  them.  Were  it  not  for  their  diligence 
and  ability,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
us  to  nccompllsh  what  we  have  In  the  rela- 
tively short  space  of  2  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  committee 
has  also  utilized,  on  a  rull-tlme  basis,  six 
very  experienced  investigators  on  loan  from 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, whose  work  has  been  of  In- 
valuable help  to  the  committee 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  take  all 
steps  to  reveal  the  full  facts  to  the  Congress 
so  that  corrective  measures  can  be  taken 
where  needed.  Congress  can  act  wisely  only 
when  it  Is  in  possession  of  the  complete 
picture.  This  has  been  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  It  Is  my  earnest  desire  and,  I 
believe,  the  desire  of  other  members  of  the 
committee,  to  complete  the  assignment  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  However,  the 
task  of  the  committee  is.  as  yet.  not  com- 
plete. During  the  course  of  the  hearings 
thus  far,  there  have  been  brought  to  life 
situations  which,  we  feel,  require  legislative 
attention  but,  by  no  means,  have  all  the 
existing  wrongs  been  fully  disclosed. 

The  staff  is  presently  engaged  In  Investi- 
gating other  complaints  of  Improper  labor 
and  management  practices  In  areas  not 
previously  covered.  It  appears  essential  that 
the  facts  developed  be  presented  and  studied 
If  we  are  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  all 
the  factors  upon  which  to  base  remedial 
legislation.  These  facts  must  be  thoroughly 
explored  to  avoid  the  danger  of  enacting 
legislation  which,  while  Intent  on  curbing 
improprieties  of  dishonest  labor  or  manage- 
ment officials,  may  also  work  to  hamper  and 
restrict  proper  labor  and  management  rela- 
tions and  practices  of  honest,  bona  fide 
unions. 

To  properly  fulfill  the  committee's  respon- 
sibilities, more  time  Is  needed.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  committee  will  be  able 
to  complete  its  task  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  submit  a  final  report  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  L.  McClelijin, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  state 
whether  the  report  he  just  mentioned  is 
the  only  report  which  will  be  filed  by  the 
committee  concerning  its  activities  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  following  the  first  year  of 
the  committee's  operation  a  quite  exten- 
sive report  was  filed.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  preparing  a  second  interim 
report,  which  will  be  equally  voluminous 
and  will  be  as  informative,  I  think,  as 
the  previous  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
state  the  extent  to  which  hearings  were 
held  during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
as  compared  with  previous  years? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  the  prevloiu 
year,  the  committee  held  104  days  of 
public  hearings.  That  statement  is 
made  from  recollection,  but  I  feel  cer- 
tain I  am  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  during 
the  year  1957? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  was  during 
the  first  year  of  the  committee's  opera- 
tions, from  January  31.  1957,  to  January 
31.  1958. 

This  new  report  will  cover  from  Janu- 
ary 31.  1958,  to  January  31.  1959.  At  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  this  letter,  which 
was  some  6.  8,  or  10  days  ago,  the  com- 
mittee had  held  103  days  of  public  hear- 
ings. 

In  the  previous  year  the  committee 
heard  about  104  witnesses.  Last  year 
we  heard  547  witnesses. 

Since  the  letter  was  prepared,  the 
committee  has  held.  I  believe.  4  addi- 
tional days  of  public  hearings.  So  that 
will  bring  the  total  to  at  least  107  days 
of  public  hearings  during  the  year  for 
which  we  are  reporting. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  report, 
which  the  Senator  intends  to  file,  disclose 
any  new  information  of  improper  activi- 
ties in  the  labor-management  field? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  it  will  show 
them.  Particularly  in  this  report,  we  go 
into  secondary  boycotts  and  other  as- 
pects which  were  not  considered  In  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  the  report  is  related  to  the  so- 
called  labor  investigation,  or  is  It  a  re- 
port from  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  a  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Improper  Prac- 
tices in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  money 
did  the  committee  receive  last  year?  It 
was  much  more,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  same  amoimt 
as  is  asked  for  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  According  to  Infor- 
mation before  me.  last  year  the  com- 
mittee received  $200,000.  This  year  the 
Senator  is  asked  for  $220,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
looking  at  the  resolution  request  from 
the  permanent  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  I  have  the 
correct  resolution.  The  amount  sought 
is  $220,000.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  still  think  the 
Senator  is  in  error.  What  is  now  before 
the  Senate  is  Senate  Resolution 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  not  Calendar 
No.  12.  Senate  Resolution  43,  what  the 
Senator  asked  to  have  considered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  which  is 
now  under  consideration. 

The  CHiEr  Clerk.  Senate  Resolution 
44. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Calendar  No.  11, 
Senate  Resolution  44. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  we  are 
talking  about  different  resolutions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understood  we 
were  considering  Calendar  No.  12,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  43. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understood  the 
clerk  to  announce  that  It  was  Senate 
Resolution  44.  I  have  been  addressing 
my  remarks  to  Senate  ResoluUon  44. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sorry;  I  mis- 
understood the  clerk.  I  had  Calendar 
No.  12,  Senate  Resolution  43,  before  me. 
li  the  resolution,  then,  which  we  are 
now  considering  the  one  dealing  with 
the  so-called  labor  investigation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  the  resolution 
continuing  the  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Man- 
as^cment  Field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the 
amount  requested  for  this  year? 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     It  is   $750,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  was  the 
amount  received  last  year? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  the  same 
amount.  In  this  instance,  we  are  not 
taking  into  account  the  increases  in  sal- 
aries. It  is  our  purpose  and  our  hope — 
and  I.  as  chairman,  shall  work  to  this 
end — to  bring  the  work  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  an  end  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  preci5ely 
the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  that  point  was  brought  out 
in  requesting  the  appropriation  for  the 
Select  Committee  last  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No;  I  did  not 
bring  it  up. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall  last  year 
I  asked  if  it  were  Roing  to  be  possible 
to  bring  the  work  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  an  end  within  the  year,  and  the 
reply  was  that  there  was  some  hope 
along  that  line.  But  now  the  commit- 
tee is  a«=king  for  the  same  amount  it  re- 
ceived last  year,  and  I  presume  it  will 
retain  the  same  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  will  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  number  of  em- 
ployees. However,  as  public  hearings  are 
concluded,  the  staff  should  be  reduced 
somewhat,  and  will  be. 

If  the  Senator  has  followed  the  work 
of  the  select  committee,  he  knows  that 
it  has  conducted  possibly  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  investigations  which 
have  been  made  by  Congress,  at  least 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
at  all.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  entire  select  committee. 
That  is  not  my  point.  The  Senator 
made  recommendations  in  the  labor- 
management  field  last  year  and  the  year 
before,  and  presumably  will  make  more 
recommendations  in  the  year  ahead. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  un- 
fortunately, the  Congress  has  done  noth- 
ing with  them.  What  is  more,  any  bill 
which  is  presented  to  the  Senate  in  this 
field  will  have  to  be  considered  by  a 
standing  committee  which  handles  such 
legislation — the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  While  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  work  done  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  his  select  com- 
mittee. I  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  these  labor-management  hearings 
should  have  been  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  In  this 
way.  there  would  not  be  a  duplication  of 
work.  The  committee  which  held  the 
hearings  and  conducted  the  Investiga- 
tion would  also  be  able  to  consider  cor- 
rective legislation. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars was  spent  last  year  by  the  select 
committee  and  another  $750,000  is  pro- 


posed to  be  spent  this  year.    The  year 
before  last.  I  think  $500,000  was  spent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAI'f.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  will  make  a 
total  of  $2  million  which  will  have  been 
spent  on  these  investigations,  but  Con- 
gress has  not  done  anything  else  with 
what  has  been  uncovered.  Before  any 
proposed  legislation  is  considered  by  the 
Senate,  legislation  to  correct  some  of  the 
evils  discovered  by  the  Senator's  select 
committee,  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  will  have  to  reconsider 
the  matter  and  will  probably  want  to 
run  the  whole  gamut  of  hearings  again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  should 
be  brought  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkans.-^s  that  he  will  try  to  bring  the 
work  of  the  select  committee  to  an  end 
this  year. 

In  my  opinion,  no  money  appropriated 
by  the  Senate  has  be3n  better  spent.  So 
far  as  proposed  legislation  is  concerned, 
the  Senate  had  before  it  last  year  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bill,  which  passed  this  body 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  1.  directly  as  a  result 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  select  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  is  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  what  finally  be- 
came of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  88  to  1. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  did  not  be- 
come law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  politics  had  not 
entered  in,  the  bill  would  be  law  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Before  that  bill  was 
considered  by  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KrNNEDY]  and 
other  Senators  had  to  spend  much  time 
in  going  over  much  of  the  same  ground 
that  was  covered  in  the  hearings  held  by 
the  select  committee  headed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MAN£FxELD.  Exactly;  there  is 
nothing  like  being  certain. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare — the  legisla- 
tive committee — does  not  need  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  which  the  select  com- 
mittee covers.  The  select  committee  de- 
velops the  facts.  We  bring  out  the  evi- 
dence and  make  a  record  of  testimony 
given  under  oath  concerning  practices 
and  actions,  and  we  state  what  appears  to 
be  wrong. 

The  legislative  committee  undertakes 
to  draft  language  to  deal  with  conditions 
which  are  developed  in  the  record  made 
by  the  select  committee.  The  legislative 
committee  gets  evidence,  in  an  advisoi-y 
capacity,  as  to  the  nature  of  legislation 
which  is  needed  to  correct  the  evils.  It 
does  not  necessarily  develop  the  facts,  as 
the  select  committee  is  expected  to  do, 
to  bring  to  light  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  this  area  of  our  economy  and 
our  national  life,  and  which  possibly 
need  correction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
morning  hour  has  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  with  its  consideration  of  these 
resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  not  agree 


that  since  the  select  committee  has  been 
dealing  with  this  matter  for  more  than 
2  years,  it  should  already  be  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  recommend  remedial 
legislation  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  this  commit- 
tee does  not  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
It  does  not  have  authority  to  report  leg- 
islation to  the  Senate,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  able  to  recommend, 
to  propose,  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  it  were  given 
that  authority,  certainly  the  committee 
would  be  trespassing  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  one  of  the  regular,  standing 
commUtees. 

This  committee  has  the  right  and 
duty  to  recommend,  and  it  actually  does 
recommend,  the  areas  in  which  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  correct  the 
con'jitions  which  we  find  to  exist. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  simply  desire  to 
rc?mphasize  to  the  Senate  that  the 
creation  of  such  select  committees  is 
very  expensive:  and  the  sad  thing  is 
that  much  of  the  work  done  by  these 
committees  goes  unheeded.  Further- 
more, if  any  proposed  legislation  were 
to  be  submitted,  it  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committees  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  in  this 
case,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

As  I  have  said,  by  the  end  of  this 
year  we  shall  have  spent  in  excess  of  $2 
million  to  hold  hearings  on  these  labor- 
management  matters;  but  up  to  now, 
unfortunately,  the  Congress  has  not 
acted  upon  them. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas  will  be  able  to 
conclude  hearings  of  the  select  commit- 
tee this  year,  thus  saving  much  money. 
In  my  judgment.  $75,000  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  a  subject  that  has  been  explored 
for  2  years  is  not  chicken  feed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  more  anxious 
than  I  am  to  conclude  this  work.  It  is 
not  pleasant  work.  What  I  am  about  to 
say  is  not  a  condemnation  of  the  labor 
movement,  nor  is  it  a  condemnation  of 
business;  but  our  committee  has  been 
working  in  a  field  in  which,  in  some  aieas 
and  in  some  unions  and  in  some  busi- 
ne-ses.  the  underworld  element  of  the 
country  is  using  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  the  unions  and  labor  organizations 
and  businesses  and  business  associations 
a."  a  front,  a  clock,  a  cover-up,  and  a 
vehicle  by  means  of  which  to  ply  its 
nefarious  practices;  and  that  is  growing, 
not  diminishing.  This  committee  is  ex- 
posing it.  That  is  not  easy  to  do.  For- 
tunately, we  have  had  a  trained  staff.  I 
believe  we  have  assembled  one  of  the 
best  staffs  in  the  country,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  make  exposures  which  I 
think  have  shocked  the  sense  of  decency 
and  morality  of  the  whole  country. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  legis- 
late, let  me  say;  and  if  the  Congress  fails 
to  do  so,  it  will  be  derelict  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duty;  and  much  of  this 
money  will  have  been  spent  in  vain  and 
uselessly  unless  the  Congress  measures 
up  to  its  responsibility. 

But  if  the  Congress  does  measure  up 
to  its  responsibility — and  certainly  all  of 
us  hope  it  will,  and  I  believe  it  will — 
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the  money  which  has  been  spent  for  this 
committee  will  be  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments ever  made  in  the  security  of 
this  country,  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  that  no 
one  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  get 
through  with  this  job.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  work  requires  two- 
thirds  of  my  time.  In  doing  this  job,  the 
work  is  taxing,  exacting,  and  at  times 
most  exasperating,  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal  in  some  of  the  investigations. 
They  are  not  easy  to  deal  with.  Some 
of  them  are  among  the  smartest  crimi- 
nals in  the  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  sit 
on  the  committee  and  look  them  in  tlie 
eye  and  try  to  compel  them  to  answer,  so 
as  to  get  the  facts  on  the  record. 

I  wish  to  get  through  with  the  work. 
If  I  thought  we  could  quit  now,  I  would 
be  the  first  on  this  floor  to  say,  "Let  us 
stop."  But  I  know  we  now  have  ahead 
of  us  a  backlog  of  work  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Congress,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  will  call  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation. 

I  am  doing  this  work  as  best  I  can.  I 
believe  the  record  speaks  for  itself,  Mr. 
President;  I  do  not  think  I  need  com- 
ment further. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  far 
from  being  desirous  of  criticizing  the 
work  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  I  believe,  as  I  stated  last 
year,  that  he  is  doing  work  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that. 

What  I  am  complaining  about  is  the 
meager  actual  results  of  all  this  fine 
work.  Hearings  have  been  held.  The 
select  committee  has  made  its  findings 
known.  But  the  Congress  is  in  the  same 
old  rut.  We  have  not  done  anything  to 
correct  any  of  the  wrongs  discovered  by 
the  select  committee. 

Let  me  also  ask  whether  any  new 
facets  of  the  labor-management  prob- 
lem will  be  investigated  this  session  that 
were  not  investigated  last  session  or  the 
session  before  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  some  were; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Some  of 
the  testimony  and  some  of  the  cases  will 
be  cumulative.  That  cannot  be  avoided 
In  laying  a  foundation. 

I  have  stated  that  I  think  the  com- 
mittee should  end  in  another  year;  and 
I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  end  it.  But 
I  think  that  whenever  the  committee 
stops  its  work,  there  will  be  a  vacuum, 
and  something  should  take  over  and 
should  carry  on. 

This  matter  is  most  serious.  Some 
day  I  shall  make  a  little  speech  here, 
and  shall  say  to  my  colleagues  how  seri- 
ous I  believe  it  is. 

Of  the  four  great  dangers  today  to 
America  and  her  destiny,  the  racketeer- 
ing and  the  world  of  crime  that  have 
Infiltrated  the  labor-management  rela- 
tions field  certainly  constitute  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  not  a  matter 
for  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  additional 
laws  must  be  enacted  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  saying.  Of  course,  the  select  com- 
mittee has  exposed  the  swindling,  the 
racketeering,  and  all  the  other  evils 
which  exist  in  some  phases  of  labor - 


management  relations.  But  nothing  has 
been  done  about  these  revelations.  I  am 
very  hopeful,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Arkansas,  that  these  hearings  will  be 
soon  concluded,  and  that  the  Congress 
will  be  in  a  position  to  enact  laws  m  order 
to  correct  the  evils  brought  to  light.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  do  so.  In  my  humble 
judgment,  we  have  at  hand  sufficient  in- 
formation to  enable  us  to  carry  on.  My 
point  is  that  in  too  many  instances  in- 
vestigating committees  lapse  into  con- 
tinuing bodies  whose  principal  activity  is 
not  the  securing  of  information  but  the 
continuity  of  existence.  For  one  good 
example,  just  consider  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency study  resolution  which  we 
shall  consider  in  a  few  moments.  Let  me 
relate  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  history  of  this  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  was  begun  in  1953;  and  we  were  told 
that  the  original  appropriation  of  $75,000 
would  be  sufficient  to  do  the  job.  But 
the  committee  has  perpetuated  itself 
from  year  to  year,  until  it  has  spent  more 
than  $600,000;  and  now  it  is  requesting 
even  more. 

My  objection  is  that  when  these  special 
subcommittees  are  organized,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  end  to  them.  Mone- 
tary requests  for  them  are  made  year 
after  year.  We  have  used  more  and 
more  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  inves- 
tigations; but  I  find  that  little  or  no 
legislating  is  done  in  these  fields,  and 
certainly  the  evils  of  which  the  com- 
mittees complain  are  not  being  cured. 
In  fact,  if  I  correctly  understand  my 
good  friend.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  they  are 
now  worse,  instead  of  better. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  calling  upon  this 
body  and  in  calling  upon  this  Congre.«:s  to 
enact  remedial  legislation  in  this  session 
which  is  indicated  from  the  record  of 
the  hearini,'s. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  44)  was  agreed 
to. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Order  No.  12,  Senate 
Resolution  43. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  Investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
from  February  1,  1»59,  through  January  31, 
1960.  to  make  Investigations  Into  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  operations  of  aU 
branches  of  the  Oovernment  Including  the 
possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, coUuslon,  mismanagement,  incom- 
petence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  interest,  and 
the    Improper    expenditure    of    Government 


funds,  in  transactions,  contracta,  and  actiyi- 
tles  of  the  Government  or  of  Oovernment 
officials  and  employees;  and  any  and  all  such 
Improper  practices  between  Government  per- 
sonnel, and  corporations.  Individuals,  com- 
panies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
business  with  the  Government;  and  the 
compliance  or  noncompliance  of  such  corpo- 
rations, companies,  or  individuals,  or  other 
entitles  with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
governing  the  various  governmental  agencies 
and  Its  relationships  with  the  public:  Pro- 
vxdfd.  That  In  carrying  out  the  duties  herein 
set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this  committee 
shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records. 
functions,  and  operations  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  under  inquiry, 
and  may  e.xtend  to  the  records  and  activities 
of  persons,  corporations,  or  other  entities 
dealing  with  or  affecting  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Oovernment;  (1)  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  to 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  such  techni- 
cal, clerical,  and  other  asclstants  and  con- 
sultan's  as  It  deems  advisable:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment  and  the 
person  selected  shall  be  appc^tnted  and  his 
compens,itlon  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, and  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$220,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reio- 
lution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  43.  now  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration,  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  The 
work  of  the  subcommittee  during  the  past 
year  is  recorded  in  detail  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  subcommittee,  which  was 
filed  today.  This  report  shows  that 
during  the  past  year  the  subcommittee 
hearings  concerned  the  operations  of 
many  governmental  agencies,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration.  One 
of  these  hearings  concerned  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Air  Force  to  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee,  two  senior  officers  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  were  suspended.  They 
were  later  dismissed  from  the  CAP  and 
the  District  Attorney  for  New  York  City 
will  shortly  present  the  matter  to  a  grand 
jury.  In  addition,  changes  of  substance 
were  made  in  the  bylaws  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  giving  for  the  first  time  authority 
to  the  Air  Force  to  make  needed  investi- 
gations concerning  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  that  organization  and  to  better 
police  the  millions  of  dollars  of  Air  Force 
property  used  by  the  Civil  Air  PatroL 
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It  is  anticipated  that  large  savings  will 
result  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of 
this  particular  hearing  alone. 

Language  has  been  added  to  the  sub- 
committee's resolution  this  year  for  the 
purpose  of  spelling  out  m  more  detail  its 
precise  jurisdiction.  Under  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  is  ;,'iven  the  duty  of 
studying  the  operation  of  government 
activities  at  all  levels  w:th  a  view  to  de- 
termining its  economy  and  efficiency. 
The  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  is  not 
set  forth  in  any  further  detail  than  this 
f.eneral  lanr^uage.  The  subco.Timittce 
feels  that  the  additional  language  in  this 
resolution  is  necessary  in  view  of  the 
ruling  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Brewster  v.  The  United  States.  25  F.  2d. 
899.  I  have  already  reported  the  impact 
this  decision  has  had  on  I  he  operations  of 
the  Permanent  Investications  Subcom- 
mittee in  a  floor  speech  report ci  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  104.  part 
7.  page  9443. 

Frank  Brewster,  a  west  coast  Teamster 
ofT.cial.  had  been  convicted  of  contempt 
of  Con.crress  in  refu.sing.  on  jurisdictional 
grounds,  to  answer  questions  before  the 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee. 
He  appealed  and  the  conviction  was  re- 
versed by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  April  15, 
1958.  Thereafter  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  denied  a  writ  of 
certiorari  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Brew- 
.ster  decision  was  a  clo.se  one.  The  Court 
.split  2  to  1.  There  was  a  strong  dissent 
written  by*former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Stanley  Reed,  who  stated: 

Congress  alone  has  the  authority  to  de- 
cide t!ie  scope  of  a  committee's  Jurisdiction. 
•  •  •  Such  a  Judiclfil  Eupervision  of  legis- 
iHtlve  procedure  ns  this  decision  Imposes  Is. 
In  my  opinion,  not  only  an  invasion  of  legis- 
lative prerogatives  but  hampers  congressional 
investigations. 

I  heartily  concurred  in  Mr.  Justice 
Reed's  remarks.  However,  the  majority 
opinion  questioned  whether  the  Senate 
as  a  body  had  properly  granted  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  the 
authority  to  conduct  thee  types  of  in- 
ve.stigation.*:.  It  held  that  "it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  the  power  to  investigate  the 
misuse  of  union  funds  inheres  in  the 
committee's  duty."  The  Court  expressed 
doubt  as  to  the  subcommittee's  jurisdic- 
tion because  of  the  vagUe  and  general 
language  which  sets  forth  the  duties  of 
the  subcommittee  in  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Under  this  decision,  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  has 
found  itself  imduly  burdened  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  the  duties  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  Senate.  The  de- 
cision has  the  eflfect  of  stripping  the 
subcommittee  of  any  need  for  subpena 
power,  and  would  surely  have  prevented 
the  proper  presentation  to  the  Senate  of 
many  important  cases  in  recent  years, 
including  the  five  percenter  hearings! 
which  delved  into  the  operations  of  mid- 
dlemen and  their  influence  in  obtain- 
ing Government  contracts.  There  could 
have  been  no  conviction  of  persons  such 
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as  John  Maragon,  Harry  Lev.  and  others. 
The  subcommittee  could  not  have  in- 
vestigated the  sale  of  post  office  jobs 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  nor  could  it 
have  investi.!?ated  properly  the  leaks  of 
important  decisions  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  It  could  not  have  made 
its  study  of  Communist  infiltration  of 
defense  plants,  nor  could  it  have  ob- 
tained the  great  savings  which  resulted 
to  the  Government  from  its  investiga- 
tion of  clothing  procurement  practices  in 
the  military  services.  The  millions  of 
dollars  which  have  been  saved  by  the 
work  done  by  this  subcommittee  could 
not  have  been  saved  had  this  decision 
been  v.ritten  some  years  ago.  Unless  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  is  made 
clear,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
able  to  continue  as  an  effective  arm  of 
the  Congress  in  seeking  out  and  report- 
ing all  forms  of  fraud,  corruption,  and 
inefficiency. 

Thare  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  subcommittee  alwaj's  possessed  the 
jurisdiction  set  forth  in  the  proposed 
resolution  now  under  consideration.  In 
my  view,  it  is  merely  a  restatement, 
clarification,  and  elaboration  of  the 
existing  jurisdiction  grant  contained  in 
rule  XXV.  However,  regardless  of  my 
personal  view  as  to  what  the  subcom- 
mittee s  jurisdiction  may  have  been  in 
the  past,  adoption  of  the  proposed  reso- 
lution will  make  it  manifestly  clear  to 
the  couits  m  the  future,  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  that  his  group  look 
into  the  matters  set  forth  m  the  resolu- 
tion. 

On  March  1,  1941.  by  S?nate  Resolu- 
tion 71  of  the  77th  Congress.  1st  session, 
there  was  created  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram. Senator  Harry  S.  Truman  was 
appointed  chairman.  Its  jurisdiction 
extended  generally  to  a  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  the  national  defense 
program,  including  procurement  and 
construction,  contracts,  utilization  of 
small  business  facilities,  contractor  ac- 
counting, labor  and  management  prac- 
tices, and  such  other  matters  as  the 
committee  deemed  appropriate.  This 
special  committee  exercised  a  broad 
jurisdiction  during  World  War  II,  and 
supplanted  the  approximately  100  spe- 
cial committees  which  were  set  up  dur- 
ing World  War  I  to  perform  similar 
functions. 

In  1946  the  Congress  passed  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act.  One  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  this  act  was  to 
amend  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
so  as  to  diminish  the  number  of  stand- 
ing committees  and  special  committees 
ana  provide  pi  icedural  guidelines  for 
the  resultant  greatly  diminished  num- 
ber of  committees. 

Early  in  1948  the  special  committee 
investigating  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram was  terminated.  There  was  im- 
mediately formed  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  its  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  Almost 
the  entire  staff  of  the  then  terminating 
War  Investigating  Committee  was  inte- 
grated into  the  new  Investigations  Sub- 
committee. The  extensive  files  of  the 
War  Investigating  Committee  were  inte- 
grated fully.  In  summary,  the  old  com- 
mittee continued  on  with  a  new  name 


and  continued  to  do  the  same  type  of 
work.  The  chief  clerk  and  some  of  the 
professional  staff  still  serve  in  identical 
capacities  today. 

Section  102  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946  amended  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  sharply  limited 
the  number  of  standing  Senate  commit- 
t€3S.   and   regrouped   the   jurisdictional 
areas  of  them.    For  each  of  the  standing 
committees  there  was  spelled  out  those 
matters  of  proposed  legislation  and  other 
things  which  should  be  referred  to  the 
committee.     These  matters  were  stated 
subjectively.    Under  the  new  rules  du- 
ties were  assigned  to  only  two  commit- 
tees.   The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration was  given  cerlain  admin- 
istrative  functions   concerning   the   as- 
signment of  office  space  and  the  exami- 
nation  and   forwarding  of  bills   to   the 
White  House  for  signature.    The  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  was  the 
only  other  committee  to  which  specific 
duties  were  assigned.    Among  these  was 
the  duty  of  "studying  the  operation  of 
Government  activities  at  all  levels  with  a 
view  to  determining  its  economy  and  effi- 
ciency." '     Thus,  while  other  committees 
were  assigned  subjective  jurisdiction,  this 
committee  was  given  functional  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Senate  Report  No.  1400.  74th  Congress, 
2d  session,  is  the  report  which  accom- 
panied the  original  draft  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (S.  2177) . 
Pages  12  through  17  contain  a  detailed 
analysis  of  every  type  of  legislative  mat- 
ter that  could  be  conceived  m  the  minds 
of  the  drafters.  In  the  entire  six  pages 
of  finely  printed  material  there  is  only 
one  instance  where  there  was  no  then 
existing  counterpart  of  the  type  of  juris- 
diction proposed  to  be  conferred.  That 
instance  was  in  those  sections  of  the 
functional  duties  imposed  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  page  13. 

For  the  past  17  years  the  subcommit- 
tee and  its  predecessor  has  at  all  times 
been  the  major  and  at  times  the  only 
organization  of  trained  professional  in- 
vestigators maintained  by  the  Senate. 
As  stated  in  its  first  annual  report,  the 
•subcommittee  "has  considered  itself  to 
be  an  investigative  service  organization 
for  the  Senate."'  The  subcommittee 
sei-ves  the  Senate  in  those  areas  where 
other  committees  do  not  have  the 
trained  force  or  facilities  to  conduct 
investigations.  Other  committees  have 
often  assisted  this  subcommittee  in  its 
investigations. 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  intent 
of  the  Senate  in  giving  its  grant  of  ju- 
risdiction to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  weight  must  be  given  to 
arguments  which  preceded  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

During  the  floor  debates  which  pre- 
ceded the  passage  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  very  little  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  proposed  juris- 
dictional grant  to  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  92,  part  5,  page 


»  Sec.  102,  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  Public  Law  753,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  60 
Stat.  814,  816;  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Rule  XXV.  sec.  (g)(1)(B). 

=  Rept.  No    5.  81st  Cong.,   1st  sess.,  p.  2. 
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6371,  the  discussion  centered  on  the  work 
which  had  been  done  by  the  Truman 
committee  during  World  War  II  as  op- 
posed to  the  approximately  100  special 
committees  which  had  been  organized  to 
investigate  similar  matters  in  World  War 
I.  On  page  6372  Senator  Hill  stated 
that— 

The  pending  bill  gives  to  the  f  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  |  a  more  impor- 
tant status  than  it  has  had  and  arms  it  with 
facilities  for  Its  work  that  It  has  nut  had 
in  the  past. 

Senator  Hill  continued: 

I  believe  the  bill  will  give  to  that  cnmmtt- 
tee  a  Jurisdiction  and  a  responsibility  and 
an  emphasis  which  it  certainly  has  not  had 
In  tile  past,  and  will  make  it  a  c<3mmtltee 
which  will  look  InLo  many  matters  and  will 
cover  niimy  subjects  which  it  lias  not  been 
able  to  handle  in  the  past.  By  virtue  of 
handling  them,  it  will  eliminate  the  need 
we  have  had  in  the  past  for  some  of  the 
special  committees. 

Senator  La  Follefte,  who  was  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  who  was  an- 
swering queries  of  the  pioposed  sections, 
concurred  with  Senator  Hill. 

As  stated  above,  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  the  general  investigative  work  for 
the  Senate  was  being  done  by  the  specin' 
committee  investigating  tiie  national 
defense  program  and  was  continued  by 
Its  successor,  the  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee.  A  few  days  prior 
to  the  activation  of  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee,  Senator  Al- 
exander Wiley,  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  said:  ^ 

I  understand  it  Is  presently  contemplated 
that  your  committee  will  have  created  in  its 
Jurisdiction  an  investigational  subcommittee 
to  handle  matters  of  investigation  for  all  of 
the  standing  committees.  This  move  Is  In 
accord  with  the  recommendation  previously 
made  by  me  and  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  this  appears  to  be  a  businesslike  step 
since  most  of  the  standing  committees,  in- 
cluding the  Judiciary  Committee,  are  un- 
equipped to  handle  investigations. 

Except  by  its  annual  grant  of  fimds  to 
maintain  a  professional  staff,  and  by  its 
adoption  of  contempt  citations  against 
certain  of  its  witnesses,  the  full  body  of 
the  Senate  has  rarely  expressed  itself  on 
the  subject  matter  of  this  subcommit- 
tee's jurisdiction.  That  a  jurisdictional 
overlap  does  exist  in  the  function  of  the 
Senate  Investigations  Subcommittee  is 
quite  clear.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  debate.  On  May  27,  1948,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  day  on  the  Senate 
floor  was  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  a 
resolution  to  investigate  the  Voice  of 
America.  This  was  shortly  after  the 
passage  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  and  a  great  number  of 
Senators  took  part  in  the  discussions 
and  expressed  individual  views.  The 
proceedings  are  recorded  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  94,  part  5,  pages 
6552-6562.  The  following  are  excerpts 
from    the    floor    debate.     Numbers    in 


•Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Executive  Departments, 
U.S.  Senate.  80th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  on  Evalua- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  p.  254. 


parentheses  refer  to  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  May  27,  1948: 

Senator  Bahklet.  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive 
Departments  may  have  overall  Jurisdiction  to 
Investigate  expenditures  in  all  departments. 
rer;ardless  of  the  particular  committee  fr^  in 
which  the  legislation  upon  which  the  in- 
vcstigntlon  Is  based  may  have  emanated 
(p.  6553). 

Senator  Aikfn  The  law  clearly  autlMTlzes 
the  Comtnlttee  on  E.xpenditure.s  in  the  E.xtcu- 
tive  Departments  to  make  invf .^ligations  of 
ai;y  agencies  of  Guvcnimcnt  at  all  U\ els 
(p.  6557) . 

Senator  F'frct'son.  The  Senate  Cnnimlitce 
on  Expenditures  In  the  E.xcciitive  Depart- 
ments has  undertaken  to  organize  a  staff  so 
that  the  committer  may  take  on  the  burden 
of  ln\  est  ig:.t ions  for  tiic  Senate  (i)p  6o53- 
6559). 

S.-nator  BnEw.sTER  Mr.  Prerident.  I  think 
much  gtiod  may  come  out  of  tliis  di.xu.'-.slon. 
which  may  seem  to  have  t.".kpn  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  of  the  Senate  at  a  very  congested 
period.  Yet.  the  fundamental  question  here 
is  one  which  ultima'.elv  nui't  he  rc^nlvod. 
There  is  no  q.ie.'^tK^n  that  under  the  phraset^il- 
ogy  of  the  Rc(^n;anization  Act  .ir.d  under  one 
thfnry  of  its  approach  tJiere  Is  nc-t  a  single 
subject  which  is  not  within  the  purview  and 
Jurii-dlction  of  the  Committee  on  Expendl- 
ttnes  in  tlie  Executive  Department.'-  That 
point  has  been  repeatedly  made  ( pp  65^8 
Go5y )  . 

Senator  Barki.ey.  •  •  •  The  Committee 
on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments or  of  the  subconuniitee  of  wliirh  the 
S.Miator  from  M.chluan  is  chairman  I  h  if  1 
auth'irlty  under  the  law  |toI  Investiirate  the 
economical  or  effi'^lent  fxpeiuiiture  of  nioney 
in  any  department.  That  is  the  purpo;e  for 
which  the  oummittee  was  created   (p.  G560). 

Senator  Barklkt.  •  •  •  It  is  unfortu- 
nate •  •  •.  But  I  was  never  more  sincere  in 
my  life  than  I  am  in  tlie  assert;. n  that  the 
propo.-^ition.  which  Is  purely  a  p.irliamenti'.ry 
nT'ttcr,  as  'o  v.hlch  committee  5 hall  receive 
the  resolution,  in  ro  way  in-.p'.ni'es  ui)on  or 
will  imp;nt;e  upon  the  juri.^dlrtmn  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Dtparirnents  to  Invrsti.'ate  any  depart- 
ment it  see.s  fit  to  investigate  (p.  G560). 

On  the  subject  of  the  subcommittee's 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  committees,  it  is  very  int-er- 
esting  to  note  that  in  exten.'^ive  hearings 
held  in  19  32  on  the  sale  of  Government- 
owned  tankers,  the  following  statement 
was  made  by  the  then  chaiiman,  Clyde 
R.  Hoey : 

Last  year  the  subcommittee  on  RFC  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency received  testimony  that  a  group 
headed  by  Joseph  E.  Casey  had  acquired 
eigl-.t  tanker  vessels  from  the  Maritime  Cc:m- 
misElon.  After  the  RFC  Subcommittee  had 
taken  some  testimony  in  connection  with 
these  tanker  transactions,  it  decided  that 
further  investigation  In  this  case  was  be- 
yond the  scope  of  its  Jurisdiction.  For  that 
reason  Son;  tor  Fulbright.  the  chairman  of 
the  RFC  Subcommittee,  referred  this  ca.se 
for  further  Investigation  to  this  subcommit- 
tee. At  about  this  same  time  last  year  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  was  al.^o  making  preliminary  in- 
quiries In  the  case  and  the  chairman  of  that 
comn^ttee  pIso  made  available  to  us  the  re- 
sults of  hi.s  inquiry.  (Hearings.  Feb.  18 
1952.  p.  1.) 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  principal  witness 
before  the  RFC  Subcommittee  declined 
to  answer  questions  relating  to  certain 
questionable  transactions  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  ships  in  the  Maritime  Com- 


mi.«;sion  on  the  grounds  that  such  an  In- 
quiry was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction — hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  U.S.  Senate.  82d  Congress.  1st 
ses.'-ion,  part  III.  page  1652.  Comment- 
ing on  this  position,  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  RFC  Sub- 
committee, obseivcd: 

As  I  understand  you  here  this  morning, 
you  only  object  to  this  committee  going  Into 
it  bec.iuse  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  rfsoUii.i^n  passed,  giving  us  authority  to 
cmuiurt  t!ie  present  investigation,  but  under 
a  proper  auih^jriz.i t.un  of  the  proper  com- 
mlt'ce.  yi  u  cor.cccle  that  this  Is  a  proper 
matter  for  Invest  iga- ;.  n. 

After  fuilher  di.sct!' s-on  of  the  i-ssue 
rai.«;ed  by  the  witness,  the  foiio'AaiT  col- 
Icquy  occurred: 

Senator  Fii.nF.icHT    •   •   •  I  wouii.    "■.<^\\vr[f 
that  under  ynur  theory  you  will  not  coi. 
the    Jurisdiction    of    the    Ci^nimlttee    on    Ex 
peiidifures   wl,U'h   has  a  broad   authority  to 
iiKjUire  into  this,  would  you? 

Mi    Casiy.  No. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ve.sti'  ations  is  the  investigative  arm  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. The  .standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  are  not  primarily  investigative 
in  nature,  but  basically  deal  with  legis- 
lation. Other  investit-'ative  subcommit- 
tees are  by  their  nature  restrictive,  such 
as  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Therefore,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  Permanent  Investi- 
L'ationS-^ubcommittee.  which  must  look 
into  the  efliciency  and  economy  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
doe.";,  in  fact,  and  necessarily  must,  over- 
lap virtually  every  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  but  only  in  the  field  of  in- 
ve'^ti'-'ation  as  such. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELI.ENDER.  As  I  understand, 
the  pjndintt  resolution  entails  an  expen- 
diture of  a  larger  sum  than  that  spent 
last  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  one  does,  be- 
cau.se,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows,  there  was  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  salaries.  In  the  previous  resolu- 
tion I  did  not  make  such  a  request,  be- 
cause, as  I  told  the  Senator,  we  wanted 
to  taper  off.  As  we  concluded  public 
hearings,  we  began  to  taper  off  the  staff. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  same  number  of  employees,  at- 
torneys, and  investigators  as  are  now 
employed  will  be  employed  during  the 
coming  year  by  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  reduc- 
tion contemplated? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right.  It 
is  the  permanent  subcommittee  that  took 
over  the  Truman  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  clearly  shows 
that  the  committee  is  the  same  one 
which  was  organized  when  Mr.  Truman 
was  in  the  Senate.  In  my  judgment 
he  probably  became  President  as  a  result 
of  the  creation  of  the  committee.  It  just 
shows  what  I  said  a  moment  ago — these 
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I  do  not  want  to 

I  do  not  want  to 

I  do  not  need  an 

We  have   had  in- 


-in  light  of  the 

has    conducted 

—has  anything 


committees   and  resolutions  never  die; 
they  keep  on. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  subcommittee  was 
designed  to  be  a  permanent  subcommit- 
tee, by  its  very  nature. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  uiiderstand  that, 
but  the  Senator  mu.st  not  forget  that  in 
addition  to  the  $220,000  he  is  asking  for 
now,  his  committee  aKso  receives  regular 
budget  of  $123,000. 

Mr.    MCLELLAN.     Tlie    Senator    is 
talking  about  the  full  committee. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Which  is  not  out 
of  line,  in  any  i-en.se,  as  compared  with 
V  hat  other  ccmtnittees  obtain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh.  no.  The  big- 
rcbt  offender  in  tlie  .^pendin:,'  of  money 
for  invtstigations  i.s  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
receives  $1J3.0UO  or  $124,000  for  its  legu- 
IrT  op.'iations.  A.mJc  from  that  amount 
of  money,  the  cf>mmittee  is  now  asking 
for  a  .sum  of  $1,300,000.  The  committee 
of  the  Senatoi-  fr^^m  Arkan.sas  is  a  piker 
compared  to  wliat  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidic.ary  is  a.ktng. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN. 
aniend  the  resolution 
a.sk  for  an  incrca.sc. 
mcieasc. 

Mr.  ELLENDER 
vistigations  gwaii;  on  fiom  year  to  year. 
I  wonder  if  my  diolij:gui;.:ied  friend  fiom 
.-"ukansas  can  tell  me~ 
invcsti"ati(in.s  that  he 
over  the  pait  10  year.* 
new  been  developed? 

Mr.  McCLEILAN.  I  can  .say  to  the 
di.'itin^.uished  Senator  that  in  many  in- 
stances we  have  uncovered  gralt,  corrup- 
tion, v.ai^le.  c.xiiava^ance  and  have  had 
those  condil.ons  corrected.  Last  year,  as 
a  re.ult  of  the  woik  of  the  committee,  an 
extensive  prouram  has  be»?n  launched  by 
the  Air  Force  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  pa:t.s  and  supplies  to  bar  e.xccs- 
•sive  requirements  in  different  places. 
Some  of  those  supplies  went  into  waste; 
ff)me  w.re  actually  buried  underground. 
I  think  the  committee  i.s  an  arm  of  the 
Senate  that  we  would  not  want  to  do 
w  ithout.  If  anythin:.j  evei'  paid  for  it.self 
in  dollars  and  cents,  and  resulted  in  sav- 
ings to  this  Government  and  the  country, 
this  committee  has.  Not  only  that,  biit 
we  have  stopped  fraud  and  graft  in  the 
pi'ocurement  of  .'■nijjjlies. 

Mr.  ELLINDER.  The  committee  has 
stopped  it '.^ 

Mr.  McCI ELLAN.  We  have  stopped  it 
in  ."-omc  places.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
becau'^e  v.e  have  .•^■ent  the  cffendci-s  to  the 
penitentiaiy.  Those  persons  are  not  en- 
raging in  giaft  any  moie.  There  may  be 
otheis  who.  engaged  in  graft,  are  in  other 
places.  For  that  rea.son  I  think  the 
committee  ought  to  continue  to  look  into 
.such  questions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Aikansas  knows,  the  Senate  authorized 
S  190,000  just  a  few  minutes  ago  for  the 
Prepaiedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  believe  in 
the  past  that  subcommittee  uncovered 
evidence  of  graft  in  the  construction  of 
military  housing.  Is  there  any  conflict 
between  the  work  of  the  committee  of  the 
senator  from  Ai'kansas  and  the  Armed 


Services     Subcommittee,     which     also 
looked  into  the  same  matters? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  the  author- 
ity establishing  the  committee,  it  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  a  study 
of  Government  at  all  levels,  with  respect 
to  economy  and  efficiency.  That  com- 
mittee overlaps  all  other  committees  of 
the  Congress.  Any  question  which  a 
standing  committee  can  investigate,  in 
my  judgment,  this  committee  also  can. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  so  pro- 
vided. The  legi.^lative  committees  do  not 
necessarily  have  investigating  stafls.  As 
a  rule,  thry  do  not.  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  subcommittee 
and  making  it  pei-mancnt  was  that  it 
mifiht  perform  investigation  servic?  for 
all  the  other  committees.  I  think  that 
is«  true  picture  of  its  purpose.  I  did  not 
help  create  the  committee.  It  is  pos-ible 
I  did.  as  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 
but  I  had  no  pei-sonal  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  FLLENDER.  So  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  of  the  belief  that  there  can 
be  no  reduction  of  funds  for  these  inves- 
ti.^ations? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senate  can 
cut  them  all  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  talking  about 
this  particular  ccmmittee.  Does  the 
Senator  frcm  Aikansas  believe  it  is  en- 
tirely necessary  that  the  entire  .sum  of 
S220.000  be  provided,  when  only  $200,000 
was  u.sed  last  year? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Louisiana  undeistands  the  ad- 
ditional request  is  made  becau<^e  of  an 
increase  in  salaries  which  was  provided 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  cannot  help 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Arkansas  might  absorb  that 
additional  cost,  as  he  did  in  the  previous 
request. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  If  I  can.  I  will  do 
so.  I  may  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  subcommittee  pays 
for  itself  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times 
over  the  money  it  spends.  In  a  foreign 
count i-y  we  saved  approximately  one  or 
two  million  dollars  as  a  result  of  the 
committee's  work,  which  will  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  committee  for  10  or  15  years. 
The  committee  is  that  important.  It 
belonfTs  to  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate 
wants  it.  it  should  provide  funds  for  its 
woi  k  If  it  does  not  want  the  committee, 
it  should  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  43  1  was  agreed 
to. 


MEMBERSHIP  ON  JOINT 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sidei-ation  of  Calendar  No.  9,  Senate  Res- 
olution 68. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  68)  providing  for  members  on 
the  part  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
fiom  Georgia  (Mr.  TALMArcEl  may  be 
gianted  as  much  time  as  he  desires  to 
make  an  address  to  the  Senate,  because 
the  Senator  has  been  waitin?  patiently 
since  12  o'clock  to  make  some  remarks. 

The  PFcESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thei'e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MINIMUM      QUALIFICATIONS      FOR 

APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  SUPREME 

COURT   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  sets 
forth  specific  qualifications  which  must 
be  met  by  those  desiring  to  serve  as  Pi;esi- 
dent  or  Members  of  either  of  the-  two 
Houses  of  Congiess. 

But  it  is  completely  and  strangely 
silent  on  the  question  of  the  qualifica- 
tions which  should  be  possessed  by  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Couit  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  2  of  article  n  specifies  that 
Justices  shall  be  appninted  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  tiie  advice  aiid  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Section  1  of  article  III  provides  that 
Justices  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  office. 

Those  are  the  only  references  in  the 
Constitution  to  the  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Couit  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  only  logical  conclusion  which 
can  be  drawn  therefrom  is  that  there  is 
no  legal  Umitation  upon  the  President  as 
to  the  background  and  experience  of 
those  he  nominates  to  serve  on  the  bench 
of  the  Nation's  Highest  Tribunal. 

He  could  appoint  a   plumber. 

He  could  appoint  a  high-school  stu- 
dent. 

He  could  appoint  an  alien. 

Or  he  could  appoint  himself. 

The  failure  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  require  that  particular  qual- 
ifications be  possessed  by  the  principal 
jurists  of  tie  country  was  a  source  of 
grave  concern  to  the  citizens  to  whom  it 
was  submitted  for  ratification.  The  peo- 
ple foresaw  great  danger  to  the  RepubUc 
in  a  wide-open  Federal  judiciary  com- 
posed of  handpicked  judges  appointed 
for  life  and  exei'cising  power  limited  only 
by  whatever  exceptions  Congress  might 
choose  to  make. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  soothing  assur- 
ances of  Alexander  Hamilton,  that  point 
well  might  have  jeopardized  approval  of 
the  Constitution.  But  Hamilton  called 
such  fears  a  phantom  and  maintained 
that  there  were  so  few  men  with  suf- 
ficient skill  in  the  laws  to  qualify  them 
for  the  station  of  judges  that  the  public 
could  count  on  the  selection  of  judges 
possessing  those  qualifications  which  fit 
men  for  the  stations  of  judges. 
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Until  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
Hamilton's  assurances  held  true.  But 
for  the  past  25  years  we  have  seen  the 
fears  of  the  early  citizens  of  this 
Republic    realized. 

We  have  seen  men  appointed  to  the 
High  Tribunal  totally  devoid  of  any  of 
the  tributes  which  Hamilton  would  have 
considered  to  "fit  men  for  the  stations 
of  judges." 

We  have  seen  appwintments  made  on 
the  basis  of  political  persuasion  rather 
than  the  qualiflcations  of  the  appointees. 

The  great  mischief  done  by  the  result- 
ing revolutionary  innovations  in  consti- 
tutional law  is  evidenced  by  the  growing 
demand  throughout  the  Nation  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  restoring  the 
Supreme  Court  to  its  appointed  consti- 
tutional role. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  Mr.  President, 
let  us  look  at  the  present  composition 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Of  the  nine  Justices,  only  five  have 
had  any  judicial  experience  and  one  of 
those  received  his  experience  as  a  police 
court  judge.  With  the  exception  of 
Justice  Biennan.  none  of  the  Justices 
had  prior  judicial  experience  of  more 
than  5  years. 

Only  two  of  the  nine  Justices  ever 
served  as  judge  of  a  State  or  Federal 
court  of  general  jurisdiction. 

Only  one  of  the  nine  Justices  ever 
served  as  judge  of  a  State  appellate 
court. 

Only  three  of  the  nine  Justices  ever 
served  as  judge  of  a  Federal  appellate 
court  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  backgrounds  of  the  other  Justices 
are  ones  of  Governor,  Attorney  General, 
Government  official,  and  professor. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
present  Court  did  not  even  devote  their 
major  efforts  to  the  professional  prac- 
tice of  law  before  they  were  appointed 
to  the  bench. 

It  is  small  wonder  then,  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years 
has  been  totally  lacking  in  the  restraint 
which  must  be  inherent  in  the  judicial 
process  if  judges  are  to  adjudicate  the 
cases  and  Issues  before  them  in  the  light 
of  the  Constitution,  the  law  and  prece- 
dent rather  than  their  personal  preju- 
dices or  political  opinions. 

The  importance  and  necessity  for 
Judges  to  be  possessed  of  restraint  in- 
herent in  the  judicial  process  was  mag- 
nificently stated  by  a  Member  of  this 
body — the  learned  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ervin],  who  himself  is  a  graduate  of  the 
bench — in  an  address  before  the  Texas 
bar  in  1956.  I  would  like  to  read  from 
his  remarks  as  follows : 

What  Is  the  restraint  Inherent  in  the  Ju- 
dicial process?  The  answer  to  this  query 
appears  In  the  statements  of  Hamilton.  The 
restraint  Inherent  In  the  Jvidlclal  process  Is 
the  mental  discipline  which  prompts  a  quali- 
fied occupant  of  a  Judicial  office  to  lay  aside 
his  personal  notion  of  what  the  law  ought 
to  be,  and  to  base  his  decision  on  established 
legal  precedents  and  rules. 

How  Is  this  mental  discipline  acquired? 
The  answer  to  this  question  likewise  ap- 
pears in  the  statements  of  Hamilton.  This 
mental  discipline  Is  ordinarily  the  product 
of  long  and  laborious  Judicial  work  as  a 
judge  of  an  appellate  court  or  a  trial  court 
of  general  Jurisdiction.  It  is  sometimes  the 
product   of    long   and   laborious   work   as   » 


teacher  of  law.  It  cannot  be  acquired  by 
the  occupancy  of  an  executive  or  legislative 
office.  And,  unhappily.  It  can  hardly  be  ac- 
quired by  those  who  come  or  return  to  the 
law  in  late  life  after  spending  most  of  their 
mature  years  in  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

The  reasons  why  the  mental  discipline  re- 
quired to  qualify  one  for  a  Judicial  offlcp  is 
ordinarily  the  product  of  long  and  laborious 
work  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  or  as  an  appel- 
late Judge,  or  as  a  Judge  of  a  court  of  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  are  raiher  obvious.  Prac- 
ticing lawyers  and  judge.'-,  of  courts  of  general 
jurisdiction  pcrf.irni  their  fimct.ons  In  the 
workaday  world  when  men  and  women  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being.  To  them,  law  Is 
destitute  of  social  vulue  unless  it  has  suf- 
ficient stability  to  atTord  reliable  rules  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  people,  and  unle.s.s  it 
can  be  found  with  reasonable  certainty  In 
establishod  legal  precedents.  An  additional 
con.'iidcratidn  lmp!ant.<5  respect  for  estab- 
lished legal  precedents  in  the  minds  <W 
judges  in  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  and 
all  appellate  Judges  other  than  tho;e  who 
sit  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Ktates.  These  judges  are  accustomed  to  have 
their  decisions  reviewed  by  higher  courts 
and  are  certain  to  be  reminded  by  reversals 
that  they  are  subject  to  what  Chief  Justice 
Bleckley  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia 
called  the  fallibility  which  is  Inherent  In  all 
courts  except  those  of  la.st  resort  If  they  at- 
tempt to  substitute  their  personal  notions 
(  f  what  they  think  the  law  ought  to  be  for 
the  law  as  it  is  laid  down  in  established 
legal  precedents. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  a  man  may 
pos.'^ess  a  brilliant  intellect,  have  fine 
attributes  of  character,  and  be  actuated 
by  the  loftiest  of  motives  does  not  neces- 
sarily qualify  him  to  serve  as  a  judge. 
Men  who  are  excellent  teachers,  success- 
ful executives,  and  outstanding  legisla- 
tors do  not  automatically  pos.'^c.ss  those 
characteristics  which  shape  the  tem- 
perament of  a  true  judge. 

RDg^rdlcss  of  how  one  may  feel  about 
given  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
any  fair-minded  person  will  at;ree  that 
its  present  members  are  gentlemen  of 
notable  attainment  and  outstanding  ac- 
complishments in  their  fields.  But  the 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  have  not  labored  as  prac- 
ticing lawyers  or  as  judges  in  State  and 
Federal  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Consequently,  events  have  found 
them  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  judicial  restraint  or 
to  sublimate  their  own  beliefs  and  con- 
clusions to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

For  the  past  25  years  the  Senate  has 
made  little  use  of  its  constitutional  power 
to  advise  with  and  con.sent  to  the  ap- 
pointments of  Supreme  Court  Justices  by 
the  President.  By  and  large,  confirma- 
tions have  been  made  without  record 
votes. 

It  is  more  than  passing  strange  to 
note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  degree  of 
judicial  usurpation  of  legislative  power 
has  been  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
Senate  has  failed  to  exercise  its  power 
and  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
confirmation  of  Justices. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  restore  the 
Court  to  its  proper  function,  not  only 
through  the  limitation  of  its  jurisdiction 
but  also  under  paragraph  18,  section  8, 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 


carrying  Into  execution  the  foregoing  powers 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  In  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

It  is  under  authority  of  that  para- 
graph. Mr.  President,  that  I  today  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  and  con- 
sideration a  bill  proposing  the  addition 
of  a  now  paragraph  to  section  1  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code.  That  new 
paragraph  would  read  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  after  the 
dite  of  enactment  of  this  paraf^rnph  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  unless,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  he  hns  had  at  lea.-t  5  years  of 
Judicial  service  As  used  In  this  paragraph 
"judlrlal  service"  me.ins  service  as  an  As- 
S'lciate  Ju-'^tlce  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
Judtje  of  a  court  of  appeals  or  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  Justice  or  Judge 
of  the  highest  court  of  a  State. 

Since  the  Constitution  is  silent  as  to 
the  qualifications  which  Justices  should 
po.ssess,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  bind  the  Chief 
Executive  by  at  least  minimum  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  by  his  ap- 
pointees to  the  Nation's  highest  bench. 

Since  Conr-ress  already  has  acted  to 
determine  the  number  of  Justices  who 
sit  on  the  Court,  the  amount  of  their 
salaries,  the  conditions  of  their  retire- 
ment, and  the  number  of  their  as'^i.'-tants. 
surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  it  now 
should  take  steps  to  make  certain  that 
the  Justices  them.selves  are  possc-sed  of 
the  tempering  influence  of  detached  con- 
sideration of  le«al  problems  which  can 
be  attained  only  through  the  highest  type 
of  judicial  experience. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  Congress  act  to  assure  that  Supreme 
Court  Justices  henceforth  will  be  selected 
only  from  among  the  country's  best 
available  legal  talent. 

The  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
our  con'^titutional,  republican  form  of 
government  demands  such  action. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  forth- 
coming during  this  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Congress. 

I  herewith  submit  my  bill  and  a.sk  that 
it  be  read  twice  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  PRE.SIDTNG  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  fS.  880)  to  establish  quali- 
fications for  persons  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tal- 
M.^DGE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  introducing  a  bill  designed 
to  help  our  older  people  achieve  a  meas- 
ure of  security  against  that  most  dreaded 
disaster  of  later  life — a  serious  and  ex- 
pensive illness.  I  am  proud  to  introduce 
this  part  of  a  measure  originally  in- 
troduced In  the  House  by  the  Honorable 
AnjE  J.  FoRAND,  which  will  insure  the 
cost   of   hospital,  surgical,  and  nursing 
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home  care  for  people  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  underlying  this  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  medical  costs 
in  the  United  States  Ls  the  deep  con- 
viction of  mine  that  a  democratic  society 
of  free  people,  organized  into  a  govern- 
ment of  self-government,  cannot  justify 
a  situation  now  prevailing  in  our  coun- 
try in  which  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens cannot  afford  to  become  ill.  I 
mean  that  sentence  in  the  light  of  every 
meaning  it  implies. 

As  a  society  we  are  failing  in  our 
responsibility  to  our  fellow  citizens,  if 
we  permit  a  condition  to  continue  in 
which  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens — 
particularly  the  elderly — cannot  afford 
to  become  ill. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  of  what  usually 
happ'.ns  to  a  politician  when  he  raises 
his  voice  in  protest  of  excessive  medical 
costs.  However,  the  undeniable  factual 
situation  is  that  the  cost  of  becoming 
ill  in  the  United  States  today  is  beyond 
the  ability  of  millions  of  American  fam- 
ilies to  pay  without  doing  great  dama.^c 
to  the  economic  future  of  that  family. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  in  criticism  of 
the  medical  profession  that  I  make  this 
.speech.  Rather,  it  is  a  plea  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  they  awaken  before  it 
is  too  late  to  the  need  for  governmental 
action  necessary  to  bring  relief  to  the 
millions  of  American  families  who  are 
living  under  the  constant  fear  and 
specter  that  a  .UMious.  bankrupting  ill- 
ness hoverin'4  over  the  housetops  of 
millions  of  American  homes  today  may 
descend  to  the  family  hearth. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me  that  cries 
of  an^'uish  will  go  up  from  the  reaction- 
ary forces  in  the  country  as  they  distort 
the  position  of  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Oreion.  As  my  speech  will  disclose,  I 
am  makin','  no  plr-a  for  so-called  social- 
ized medicine.  Neither  do  I  join  the 
medical  fraternity  in  raising  the  hue  and 
cry  tiiat  any  proix).sal  in  the  Halls  of 
Cont're.^s  which  seeks  to  meet  this  great 
health  financinu  need  in  America  con- 
stitutes the  buyaboo  of  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  protect  the 
health  of  America  without  socialized 
medicine.  We  can  protect  the  health  of 
America  without  continuinu  to  subject 
millions  of  our  fnmilies  to  the  specter  of 
rconnmic  bankruptcy  when  the  head  of 
the  family  or  a  member  of  the  family  is 
overtaken  by  serious  illness. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  MKDICAL  COSTS  IN  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMriA 

I  intend,  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  continue  as  I  have  in  the  past,  to 
try  to  meet  forthrightly  the  problem  of 
medical  costs  in  America.  Shortly,  the 
Mibcommittce  on  Health,  Education  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Di.-trict  of  Columbia,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  becin  hearings  on  medical 
costs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
c.iu'^p  such  preliminai-y  information  as 
his  been  made  available  to  my  subcom- 
mittee satL-^fies  me  that  it  is  a  subject 
ri~.ttcr  which  deserves  some  attention 
frcm  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  Senate.  I  conducted  a 
short  hearing  on  this  problem  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 


and  at  that  time  I  announced  that  in  this 
session  of  Congress  my  subcommittee 
would  proceed  with  a  detailed  investi- 
gation. 

Today  I  raise  my  voice  by  way  of  an 
Invitation  to  the  medical  fraternity  to 
join  us  in  a  mutual  endeavor  to  conduct 
an  objective  study  of  the  medical  prob- 
lem and  the  hospital  problem,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  gather  the  facts.  I  say 
that  because  we  cannot  proceed  further 
until  we  can  answer  the  question:  "What 
are  the  facts?"  Unless  we  have  the 
facts  we  cannot  answer  the  next,  con- 
trolling question  confronting  every 
Member  of  the  Senate:  "On  which  side 
of  this  issue  do  the  facts  show  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  be?" 

Whenever  I  am  satisfied  that  the  facts 
have  been  brought  out  on  an  issue,  re- 
gardless of  how  controversial  it  may  be, 
and  once  I  am  satisfied  on  which  side  of 
that  issue  the  facts  show  the  public 
interest  to  be,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
public  interest  irrespective  of  the  politi- 
cal implications. 

Therefore,  I  salute  Representative 
Forand  for  his  leadership  in  seeking  to 
add  health  insurance  to  social  security 
benefits.  The  bill  I  now  offer  is  the  same 
as  the  health  insurance  provisions  of 
his  H.R.  9167  of  the  85th  Congress,  and 
my  S.  3508. 

Very  simply,  this  proposal  means  that 
once  a  person  s  eligibility  for  retirement, 
survivor  or  dependent  benefits  has  been 
established,  he  will  receive  a  card  to  pre- 
sent as  proof  to  any  hospital,  nursing 
home,  or  surgeon  meeting  specific  broad 
standards  or  professional  qualifications. 
The  cost,  up  to  60  days  a  year,  for  any 
ailment  in  a  qualified  hospital  will  be 
covered  including  complete  cost  of  all 
normal  hospital  and  surgical  services  if 
the  need  for  them  is  certified  by  a  phy- 
sician. The  bill  for  this  care,  with  the 
doctor's  certification,  will  be  submitted 
by  the  hospital  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — just  as 
it  is  now  submitted  to  Blue  Cross — and 
payment  will  be  made  from  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund. 

Nursing  home  care  up  to  another  60 
days  will  be  paid  in  the  same  way  if  the 
patient  is  transferred  to  the  nursing 
home  from  the  hospital  on  a  doctor's  cer- 
tification, but  only  those  nursing  homes 
can  qualify  which  provide  skilled  nurs- 
ing services  and  are  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  a  hospital  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  doctors. 

This  is  not  a  bill  to  socialize  medicine. 
It  provides  only  for  payment  for  hos- 
pital, surgical,  and  nursing  home  care, 
following  the  pattern  developed  by  many 
of  our  voluntary  prepayment  plans.  The 
bill  specifically  states  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
have  no  supervision  or  control  over: 
First,  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the 
manner  in  which  services  are  provided; 
second,  the  details  of  the  administra- 
tion or  operation  of  hospitals  or  nursing 
homes;  and  third,  the  selection,  tenure, 
or  compensation  of  hospital  or  nursing 
home  personnel. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  legislation 
would  be  its  salutary  effect  on  the  Na- 
tion's financially  burdened  medical  fa- 
cilities, due  in  part  to  expenses  they  must 
bear  in  providing  free  care  for  indigent 


patients.  By  providing  reasonable  re- 
imbursement for  some  of  these  services, 
we  will  not  only  be  providing  better  care 
for  our  older  citizens,  but  we  will  also  be 
improving  the  financial  position  of  our 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  so  that  they 
can  furnish  better  care  for  all  of  us. 

I  know  of  no  single  threat  to  their  se- 
curity which  causes  more  concern  among 
our  older  citizens  than  the  fear  that  their 
savings  will  be  wiped  out,  or  their  mar- 
ried children's  income  threatened,  by  the 
cost  of  a  prolonged  or  serious  illness 
requiring  hospitalization.  It  is  not  at 
all  unusual  for  such  medical  bills  to  run 
as  high  as  $250  for  the  cost  of  an  opera- 
tion, $1,100  for  2  months  in  the  hospital 
and  $500  for  2  months  of  nursing  home 
caie. 

The  letters  we  all  receive  from  our 
constituents  and  the  simple  facts  of  our 
times  convince  me  that  Congress  has  a 
mandate  to  act  on  this  proposal. 

THE     HIGH     COST     OF     MEDICAL     CAKE 

The  firct  fact  of  our  time  which  we 
must  recognize  is  that,  as  the  quality  of 
our  potential  medical  care  has  im- 
proved, its  cost  has  also  been  increasing 
so  drastically  that  it  has  become  un- 
available to  many  of  our  older  people. 
The  cost  of  medical  care  has  skyrocketed 
in  the  past  few  years,  rising  far  more 
than  the  overall  cost  of  living.  Measured 
by  the  official  Consumer  Price  Index,  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  about  23  jaer- 
cent  since  the  benchmark  1947-49.  At 
the  same  time  the  cost  of  medical  care 
has  jimiped  44  percent. 

There  is  a  rather  striking  difference 
between  23  percent  and  44  percent  in  the 
2  statistics. 

Hospital  room  rates  have  more  than 
doubled,  surgeon's  fees  have  risen  26 
percent  and  general  practitioner's  fees 
have  risen  39  percent.  Costs  of  hospi- 
talization have  increased  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  The  improved  laboratory  serv- 
ices, including  the  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic equipment  which  saves  lives  and 
shortens  hospital  stays  are  very  expen- 
sive. The  reasonable  increase  in  nurses' 
salaries— which  are  still  too  low— is  an- 
other substantial  cost-increase  item. 

Finally,  income  from  endowments  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  other  costs, 
and — most  of  all — our  hard-pressed  hos- 
pitals must  bear  heavy  costs  for  the  med- 
ical care  of  people  who  must  have  such 
care  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
Hospital  administrators  point  out  that, 
as  matters  stand  now.  the  paying  hos- 
pital patient  is  carrying  a  large  part  of 
the  burden  of  his  indigent  fellows. 

And  anyone  who  has  bought  a  pre- 
scription during  the  last  year  can  testify 
to  the  rising  costs  of  those  lifegiving 
drugs  which  mean  healthier  lives  for 
most  of  us. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment.  There 
is  a  considerable  virus  epidemic  going 
around  which  is  causing  a  large  amount 
of  absenteeism  on  the  Hill  the.se  days. 
Many  doctors  are  prescribing  a  little 
pill.  It  costs  only  $1.10.  Some  of  us 
can  afford  it.  But  just  think  of  the 
man-hours  which  are  lost  becaiise  those 
who  cannot  afford  a  $1.10  pill  every  4 
hours,  day  and  night,  for  the  2  or  3  days 
the  little  epidemic  seems  to  run  its 
course,  are  incapacitated  more  than  3  or 
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4  days.  I  do  not  generalize ;  I  refer  here 
to  specific  instances. 

This  is  one  of  those  little  humane  fac- 
tors which  I  would  mention  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks,  because  we  always  come 
back  to  the  great  humane  question :  Why 
should  there  be  discrimination  among  us 
when  it  comes  to  the  availability  of 
drugs  which  will  make  us  well  more 
quickly,  irrespective  of  our  economic 
status  in  life? 

When  dealing  with  a  subject  as  deli- 
cate and  touchy  as  this  one — and  I  well 
know  how  touchy  it  is — I  try  to  discuss 
the  fundamental  principles  of  fairplay 
and  decency.  Who  wants  to  dispute  that 
it  is  only  fair  and  decent  that  in  a  free 
society  such  as  ours  we  should  try  to 
make  certain  that  our  fellow  citizens  are 
not  discriminated  against  in  the  field 
of  health  protection,  simply  because 
they  do  not  have  the  economic  means 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  same  pro- 
tection which  the  wealthier  among  us 
can  afford? 

That  is  a  sociological  principle.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  said  "a 
sociological  principle,"  not  "a  socialistic 
principle,"  which  is  involved.  This  is  a 
sociological  problem.  It  is  many  other 
things,  too.  But  the  thesis  I  am  advo- 
cating today  is  the  thesis  I  have  always 
thought  was  basic  in  our  system  of  self- 
government,  which  has  for  its  primary 
purpose  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
not  merely  those  who  can  afford  to  pay. 
or  those  who  cannot. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  adequate  medical  care  also 
pay  for  those  who  cannot  afford  it, 
thanks  to  a  medical  practice  which  is 
all  too  common  and  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  basically  un.sound.  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself  to  that  problem  later  in 
these  remarks. 

Americans  last  year  spent  more  than 
10  times  as  much  on  prescription  drugs 
as  they  did  in  1939,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  manufacturers'  profits  and  mark- 
ups at  the  corner  drugstore  may  not, 
generally  speaking,  be  too  far  out  of  line 
with  other  cost  increases. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
many  nonprofit  prepaid  insurance  plans, 
such  as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield, 
have  been  forced  to  put  into  effect  rate 
increases  ranging  up  to  40  percent  or 
more  during  the  last  year. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  not 
Impressed  with  the  argiunent  that  "vol- 
untary insurance  can  do  the  job."  For 
if  this  is  the  case,  voluntary  insurance 
can  only  provide  the  kind  of  adequate 
health  care  which  our  older  people  are 
entitled  to  by  sharply  increased  rates 
which  cut  deeply  into  their  already  lim- 
ited purchasing  power. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  total  societal 
problem.  I  think  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  pro- 
vide health  protection,  even  for  those 
who  have  the  attitude  before  they  are 
sick  that  they  do  not  care  and  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  prepare  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. All  of  US  have  an  interest  in 
the  health  of  every  person  in  our  land. 
The  lack  of  health  on  the  part  of  any 
segment  of  our  population  at  any  given 
time  is  a  great  national  loss. 


If  you  want  to  talk  materialistically 
with  me  for  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  perfectly  willing-  to  say  that  one 
of  the  facets  of  this  problem  is  that  of 
protecting  our  country  as  a  whole  from 
the  economic  loss  of  unnecessary  illness. 
There  is  much  illness  which  lasts  longer 
than  it  needs  to  last,  because  in  the  initial 
stages  of  an  illness,  people  discover  that 
they  do  not  have  the  economic  means 
which  would  enable  them  to  take  the 
steps  of  protection  which  they  ought  to 
take.  So  they  procra.stinate,  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole  suffers  a  loss. 

I  call  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
statement  last  May  of  Dr.  Aims  C.  Mc- 
Guinness,  the  special  as.«;istant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, who  told  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Hospital  Association 
that  the  one-third  of  our  population  not 
having  health  insurance  of  any  kind  is 
the  group  tliat  needs  protection  most. 
But  I  am  not  impressed  with  his  conclu- 
sion that  the  present  administration 
earnestly  believes  that  voluntary  health 
insurance  offers  the  best  means  of  help- 
ing most  people  meet  the  costs  of  health 
care.  This.  I  submit,  is  the  kind  of 
schizophrenic  thinking  which  has  so  far 
delayed  the  kind  of  positive  action  which 
will  bring  protection  to  people  who  need 
it. 

Nor  am  I  impressed  with  the  solution 
presented  last  December  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  The  AMA  finally 
reccgnized  that  something  must  be  done 
in  this  area,  and  prescribed  as  their 
remedy  that  doctors  lower  medical  fees 
for  older  people  to  help  insurance  com- 
panies and  prepayment  plans  to  lower 
costs  for  the  aged. 

This  proposal,  based  on  a  4-year  study 
by  a  15-man  commission,  was  hailed  by 
one  observer  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
20th  century  American  medical  care.  I 
submit  that  the  mountain  has  brought 
forth  a  mouse.  Such  an  answer  is  like 
giving  an  aspirin  to  a  man  with  a  broken 
bone. 

The  fact  that  we  cannot  apply  a  19th 
century  concept  of  adjusted  doctor  bills 
to  the  mid-20th  century  is  well  docu- 
mented in  a  recent  book  entitled  "The 
Doctor  Business."  written  by  Richard 
Carter,  which  points  up  the  conflict  in 
what  he  calls  the  dollar  policies  of  organ- 
ized medicine.  On  the  subject  of  ad- 
justed fees,  he  writes: 

This  Is  hardly  a  sensible  way  of  doing 
things,  even  though  organized  medicine 
cherishes  It  and  regards  it  as  essential  to 
American  freedom.  In  the  first  place,  the 
decision  as  to  who  should  pay.  and  how 
mucb.  Is  not  wisely  entrusted  to  the  phy- 
sician. He  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  com- 
petence to  serve  as  social  investigator,  econo- 
mist, and  credit  agency.  He  has  all  he  can 
do  to  -serve  as  physician.  In  the  second 
place,  the  individual  patient  Is  no  help.  It  Is 
unnatural  to  negotiate  from  a  horizontal 
position  and.  in  any  event,  is  unseemly  to 
bargain  with  the  man  who  has  Just  relieved 
your  pain  or  saved  your  life.  Hence,  negotia- 
tions seldom  take  place  during  illness,  even 
though  bills  are  frequently  submitted  at 
that  time.  After  the  roses  are  back  In  the 
patient's  cheeks  and  he  has  a  chance  to 
evaluate  the  bill  and  consider  his  equity  In 
the  matter.  It  Is  usually  too  late.  If  he  now 
questions  the  bill,  he  Is  an  ingrate.  or  at 
least  is  afraid  that  he  will  bo  called  one  to 
his  face.     For  such  a  patient,  it  often  is 


easier    to    skip    full    payments    and    switch 
physicians. 

A  better  solution — for  the  average 
doctor,  as  well  as  for  his  older  patient — 
is  to  remove  the  economic  problem  from 
the  sickroom  or  the  doctor's  ofHce  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  my  bill,  for  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Carter  that  the  individual 
physician  of  this  country  is  by  prefer- 
ence a  dedicated  scientist  and  a  devoted 
healer  and  that  his  need  for  relief 
from  the  power  of  organized  medicine  is 
as  great  as  the  public's. 

I  believe,  too.  that  our  hospitals  will 
benefit  from  the  bill  I  am  proud  to 
sponsor,  for.  as  Prof.  Wilbur  Cohen 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Nursing : 

Hospitals,  at  the  present  time,  are  caught 
In  a  tight  squeeze.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
have  long  been  considered  as  community 
nonprofit  organizations  of  a  service  character 
and  have,  thereby,  been  endowed  with  a  spe- 
cial status  under  the  tax  laws.  But.  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water,  they  Increasingly 
have  had  to  require  potential  patients  to  be 
able  to  pay  before  being  admitted.  They  are 
thus  losing  some  of  their  charitable  em- 
phasis and  become  viewed  by  people  In  the 
community  as  another  service  Institution, 
albeit  still  not  operated  for  profit.  As  they 
do  so,  their  status  In  the  community  Is  al- 
tered by  the  tendency  to  demand  payment 
from  some  source  for  all  service  rendered. 
There  Is  widespread  recognition  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  receiving  sufRcient  endowments, 
community  chest  contributions  and  pay- 
ments from  public  agencies  for  the  Indigent 
to  fully  cover  the  costs  of  hospital  service  for 
those  who  do  not  or  cannot  pay  the  full  cost. 

The  dinicult  decisions  which  hospitals  are 
faced  with  Is  to  refuse  to  admit  those  who 
are  not  able  to  pay  their  full  cost,  to  require 
someone  to  pay  the  full  cost  on  their  behalf, 
or  to  spread  the  cost  of  those  who  cannot  pay 
over  those  who  can  or  are  willing  to  pay. 

Of  course,  the  figures  show  that  the 
proportion  of  our  older  people  who  are 
purchasing  their  own  health  insurance 
is  increasing.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Health  Information  Foundation  reported 
that  more  than  three  out  of  every  eight 
persons  65  years  of  age  or  over  in  this 
country  now  have  some  form  of  volun- 
tary health  insurance,  and  that  the  pro- 
PKjrtion  of  aged  persons  with  such  insur- 
ance increased  about  50  percent  from 
1952  to  1957.  I  have  studied,  too,  the 
data  on  health -insurance  ownershijM 
collected  in  the  national  survey  of  a  sam.- 
ple  of  beneficiaries,  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance in  the  fall  of  1957,  which  showed 
that  430  out  of  1,000  had  some  form  of 
health  insurance. 

But  a  careful  study  of  these  figures 
shows  two  important  things :  One  is  that 
the  proportion  of  those  having  insurance 
sharply  declines  as  age — and  the  need 
for  such  protection — increases;  and  the 
other  is  that  the  kind  of  protection  fur- 
nished is  directly  related  to  income,  with 
the  result  that  those  least  able  to  afford 
expensive  medical  costs  have  the  least 
protection.  The  important  thing  shown 
by  the  figures  is  the  large  proportion  of 
people  who  do  not  have  any  insurance 
protection,  not  those  who  do. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this  about 
many  of  those  who  have  some  such 
form  of  insurance  policy — and  this  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  subjects  on  which, 
in  my  judgement,  we  need  to  accumu- 
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late  much  more  data  than  that  we  now 
have :  The  data  we  do  have  show  rather 
clearly  that  many  of  these  insurance 
pohcies  are  illtisory;  they  do  not  provide 
the  propsective  patient  with  the  protec- 
tion he  should  have. 

Once  he  becomes  ill,  he  finds  that  in 
the  fine  print  of  many  of  the  policies, 
many  exceptions  are  .set  forth;  and  he 
finds  that  the  policies  do  not  begin  to 
cover  all  of  his  hospital  and  medical 
expenses. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  complaints 
which  I  am  receiving,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia  Committee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  liealth  matters  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  from  persons  who 
think  they  are  insured  and  then  find 
that  since  tlioy  took  out  their  policies 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  hospital 
and  medical  costs.  So  tlicy  find  them- 
selves coming  clcse  to  paying  the  .same 
amount  of  money  which  they  would 
have  paid  if  they  had  never  taken  out 
such  a  policy  and  if  medical  and  hospital 
co.sLs  had  not  been  increased. 

That  situation  concerns  many  of  us. 
It  is  aluays  sad  to  discover  a  ca.se  in 
which  an  individual  finds  he  does  not 
have  the  protection  he  thought  he  had. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  medical  profes.sion 
and  ti^.e  ho.<?pital  administrators  of  the 
country,  "It  is  not  in  your  interest  to  let 
that  condition  continue,"  because  the 
result  is  that  when  many  of  these  policy- 
holders find  they  were  not  covered  as 
they  thought  tliey  were,  because  of  the 
increase  m  co.-ts  of  medical  care  and 
ho.^pital  care  since  they  took  out  their 
policies,  their  normal,  hiunan  reaction 
is  resentment  asainst  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  is  a  com- 
ity of  intercuts  in  connection  with  this 
problem.  There  is  a  mutuality  cf  in- 
terest among  the  doctors,  the  hospitals, 
the  legislators,  and  the  public  to  do 
something  about  it.  From  my  desk  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I  say  today  to 
the  doctors.  "Get  your  heads  out  of  the 
sand.  You  must  come  forward  with  a 
program  much  better  than  your  pro- 
gram of  last  December."  In  my  Judg- 
ment the  American  people  will  not  "buy" 
it.  because  it  does  not  meet  the  medical- 
cost  problems  of  millions  of  fellow 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  politicians  will  come 
and  go;  and  there  may  be  some  of  us  so 
outspoken  on  this  subject  that  we  may 
go  sooner  than  others.  But  this  prob- 
lem will  continue  with  the  country  until 
it  is  solved  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  Today  I  respectfully  say 
to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the 
ho.spital  associations.  "You  will  never  be 
able  to  stem  the  growmg  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  for  ade- 
quate ser\'ice  at  times  of  illness,  at  a 
cost  they  can  afford  to  pay." 

If  the  medical  profession  and  the  hos- 
pital a.ssociations  of  this  coimtry  think 
they  have  much  time  left  to  exercise  the 
medical  statesmanship  it  is  their  duty 
to  exercise,  then  I  file  today  a  respectful 
dissent,  because,  as  a  politician,  I  talk  to 
too  many  people  in  this  country  for  me 
to  develop  the  type  of  myopia  which 
seems  to  characterize  the  eyesight  of 
most  doctors  and  hospital  officials  in 


this  country  in  respect  to  the  matter  of 
medical  cost. 

I  shall  always  be  pleased,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  be  one  who  at  least  was  willing, 
for  years,  to  point  out  respectfully  to  the 
doctors  and  hospital  officials  of  this 
country,  "You  are  out  of  step  with  a 
growing  public  demand,"  because  I  am 
convinced  that  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises, 
the  medical  profession  and  the  hospital 
associations  in  this  country  are  going  to 
have  to  come  forward  with  a  much  bet- 
ter program  than  they  have  promulgated 
to  date  if  they  are  not  to  be  confronted 
with  legislative  demands  in  the  parlia- 
mentary bodies  of  the  Nation — in  the 
States  and  nationally— that  will  make 
the  bill  which  I  am  offering  today  look 
like  a  very  mild  reform. 

RETIRED      PEOPLE      HARDEST      HIT      BY      MEDICAL 
E.XPENSES 

And  SO  I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is  sim- 
ply economic  nonsense  to  continue  to  as- 
sume that  our  older  people,  hard  pressed 
in  the  best  of  health  to  make  ends  meet 
on  the  shrinking  purchasing  power  of 
the  pension  dollar,  can  squeeze  enough 
extra  dollars  from  this  meager  income  to 
meet  the  moimting  cost  of  really  ade- 
quate hcaltli  protection.  Clearly,  they 
cannot. 

This  logic  points.  I  believe,  to  the  fal- 
lacy in  the  statistics  which  show  that 
increa'^ing  proportion:;  of  our  older  peo- 
ple are  purchasing  health  insurance. 
For  they  buy  only  the  kind  of  insurance 
they  can  afford — the  kind  which  comes 
at  a  median  of  $4  a  month,  and  does  not 
provide  tliem  adequate  protection 
against  the  medical  problems  of  their 
older  years. 

Under  my  bill  they  would  pay  the  pre- 
miums on  health  insurance  while  still 
employed  and  better  able  to  afford  them, 
and  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  cover- 
age when  they  need  it  most — after  re- 
tirement. 

Not  long  ago  a  brief  article  in  the 
Kiphnger  magazine,  entitled  "How  to 
Read  a  Health  Insurance  Ad,"  suggested 
some  of  the  pitfalls  which  may  arise  in 
purchasing  such  protection — particu- 
larly at  reduced  rates.  For,  as  this  au- 
thor points  out.  some  ads  may  make 
such  fiat  statements  as  "We  pay  your 
hospital  and  surgical  bills,"  when  in 
fact  they  pay  only  certain  ones  and 
within  certain  limits.  Others,  which 
claim  to  cover  "up  to  $1,500  for  hospital 
expenses."  may  actually  provide  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  room  and  board 
charge  per  day — say  $15 — for  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  days — say  100 — so  that 
for  a  10-day  hospital  stay  costing  $250, 
one  can  collect  only  $150. 

The  bill  I  propose  has  no  such  fine 
print.  It  has  been  carefully  studied  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  older  men  and 
women  in  a  responsible  way,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Government  behind  it. 
And  one  very  important  provision  of  the 
plan  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  this  care 
is  paid  through  the  social  security  tax 
during  the  years  of  working  life,  rather 
than  during  years  of  retirement,  when 
income  is  reduced. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  Democratic  Advisory  Coimcil.  in  ad- 
vocating such  legislation  in  its  own 
st-\te  of  the  Union  message,  has  em- 
phasized  the   fact   that   this   proposal 


would  require  a  tax  increase  of  one-half 
of  1  percent,  split  50-50  between  employ- 
ers and  employees.  This  would  mean  a 
$12  annual  tax  increase  for  the  worker 
paying  the  maximum  amoimt  of  tax 
possible  under  the  new  $4,800  wage 
base — and  proportionately  less  for 
workers  who  earn  less.  The  protection 
afforded.  I  believe,  is  well  worth  this 
modest  price. 

I  do  not  say — and  I  do  not  believe 
Representative  Forand  says — that  this 
bill  cannot  be  improved  in  some  respects. 
But  I  do  believe  that  this  proposal  de- 
serves immediate  and  serious  considera- 
tion. The  study  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  at  the  request  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  may  be  of  some 
help.  But  let  us  not  wait  upon  an  ad- 
ministration that  is  decades  behind  the 
times  in  recognizing  and  coming  to 
grips  with  social  and  economic  problems. 
The  Congress  has  the  primary  obligation 
to  consider  this  legislation,  to  perfect  it, 
and  then  to  enact  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  keep 
an  open,  objective  mind  in  regard  to  any 
proposals  for  amendments  to  my  bill 
which  can  be  substantiated  by  the  facts. 
I  have  only  one  desire,  may  I  say  to  the 
medical  profession  and  to  the  hospital 
associations,  and  that  is  to  try  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  development 
of  legislation,  which  I  am  satisfied  is  in- 
evitable, that  will  remove  from  the  roof- 
tops of  the  homes  of  America  the  hover- 
ing specter  of  fear  that  the  economy  of 
the  home  may  be  destroyed  if  a  long, 
serious  illness  descends  and  takes  over 
the  body  of  any  member  of  that  home. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  humane  meas- 
ure. I  referred  to  it  as  a  sound  socio- 
logical mesisure. 

I  close,  before  asking  to  have  the  bill 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  by 
saying  it  is  also  a  measure  based  upon 
good  morals.  I  happen  to  beheve,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  but  an  implementation, 
in  this  field,  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  before  I  turn 
briefly  to  another  matter,  that  my  bill 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  881)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  in- 
surance program  established  by  such  ti- 
tle so  as  to  include  insurance  against 
the  costs  of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and 
surgical  service,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committe  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Represejitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcsx  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  II  Of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  225  the  following 
new  section : 

"HOSPrrALIZATION    AND    StTRGtCAL    INSURANCE 

"Eligibility  for  insurance 

"Sec.  226.  (a)  (1)  The  cost  of  hospital  or 
nursing  home  services  furnished  to  any  in- 
dividual during  any  month  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  sectiou 
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202  (whether  or  not  such  benefits  are  actu- 
ally paid  to  him)  or  Is  deemed  entitled  to 
such  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2,  or  the  cost  of  such  services  furnished 
to  him  during  the  month  of  his  death  where 
he  ceases  to  be  entitled  by  reason  of  his 
death,  and  the  cost  of  surgical  services  which 
are  not  of  an  elective  nature,  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  be  paid 
from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  to  the  hospital,  physi- 
cian, and  nursing  home  which  furnished  him 
the  services.  Services  to  be  paid  for  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
Include  only  services  provided  In  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  (A)  any 
Individual  who  would  upon  filing  applica- 
tion therefor,  be  entitled  to  monthly  bene- 
fits for  any  month  under  section  202  shall. 
If  he  files  application  under  this  section 
within  the  time  limits  prescribed  in  section 
202(J)  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion only,  to  be  entitled  to  benefits  for  such 
month,  (B)  such  Individual  shall,  whether 
or  not  he  files  application  under  this  section, 
be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  benefits  under 
Eectlon  202  for  such  month  for  purpascs  of 
determining  whether  the  wife,  husband,  or 
child  of  such  individual  comes  within  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  hereof,  and  (C)  any 
Individual  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  deemed  entitled  to  benefits  under 
section  202  If  such  Individual  could  have 
been  deemed  under  cl^iuses  (A)  or  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  to  have  been  so  entitled  had 
he  not  died  during  such  month. 

"(31  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  an 
Individual's  application  under  this  section 
may,  subject  to  regulations,  be  filed  (whether 
such  Individual  Is  legally  competent  or  In- 
competent) by  any  relative  or  other  person, 
Including  the  hospital,  physician,  or  nurs- 
ing l-.ome  furnishing  him  hospital,  surgical, 
and  nursing  home  services  and,  after  such 
Individual's  death,  his  estate. 

"(4)  Payments  may  be  made  for  hospital 
services  furnished  under  this  section  to  an 
Individual  during  his  first  sixty  days  of  hos- 
pitalization In  a  twelve-month  period  that 
begins  with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
in  which  the  Individual  received  hospital 
services  for  which  a  payment  is  made  under 
this  section,  and  during  his  first  sixty  days  of 
hospitalization  in  each  succeeding  twelve- 
month period;  and  for  nursing  home  services 
furnished  under  this  section  to  an  individual 
if  the  Individual  is  transferred  to  the  nurs- 
ing home  from  the  hospital,  and  If  the  serv- 
ices are  for  an  illness  or  condition  associated 
with  that  for  which  he  received  hospital 
services:  Provided.  That  the  num.ber  of  days 
Of  nursing  home  services  for  which  payments 
may  be  made  shall,  in  any  twelve-month  pe- 
riod as  described  above,  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  less  the  number  of  days  of 
hospital  services  (in  the  same  twelve-month 
period )  for  which  payments  are  made  under 
this  section. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  section  205  relating 
to  the  making  and  review  of  determinations 
shall  be  applicable  to  determinations  as  to 
whether  the  costs  of  hospital,  nursing  home, 
and  surgical  services  furnished  an  individual 
may  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Federal  OW-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  under 
this  subsection,  and  the  amount  of  such 
payment. 

"Description  of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and 
surgical  services 
"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'hospital  services*  means  the  following 
services,  drugs,  and  appliances  furnished  by 
a  hospital  to  any  Individual  as  a  bed  patient: 
bed  and  board  and  such  nursing  services, 
laboratory  services,  ambulance  services,  use 
of  operating  room,  staff  services,  and  other 
services,  drugs,  and  appliances  as  are  cus- 
tomarily furnished  by  such  hospital  to  Its  bed 
patients  either  through  Its  own  employees  or 


through  persons  with  whom  It  has  made 
arrangements  for  such  services,  drugs,  or  ap- 
pliances; the  term  'hospital  services'  Includes 
such  medical  care  as  is  generally  furnished 
by  hospitals  as  an  essential  part  of  hospital 
care  for  bed  patients;  such  term  shall  Include 
care  In  hospitals  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  subsection  (d);  such  term  shall  not  In- 
clude care  in  any  tuberculosis  or  mental  hos- 
pital. 

"(2)  The  term  'nursing  home  services' 
means  skilled  nursing  care,  related  medical 
and  personal  services  and  accompanylnt;  bed 
and  board  furnished  by  a  facility  which  Is 
equipped  to  provide  such  senices,  and  (A) 
which  is  operated  In  connection  with  a  hos- 
pital, or  (B»  In  which  such  skilled  nursing 
care  and  medical  services  are  prescribed  by, 
or  are  performed  under  the  general  direction 
of,  persons  licensed  to  practice  medicine  or 
surgery  in  the  State. 

"(3)  The  term  'surgical  services'  means 
surgical  procedures  (other  than  elective  sur- 
gery i  provided  in  a  hospital,  or  in  case  of  an 
emergency  or  for  minor  surgery,  provided  In 
the  outpatient  department  of  a  hospital  or 
In  a  doctor's  office.  Surgical  services  may 
Include  oral  surgery  when  provided  in  a  hos 
pit.\l.  The  term  'elective  surgery'  means  sur- 
gery that  is  requested  by  the  patient,  but 
which  in  the  opinion  of  cognizant  medical 
authority  Is  not  nredically  required. 

"Free  choice  by  patient 
"(c)  (1)  Any  Individual  referred  to  In  par- 
agraphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  may 
obtain  the  hospital  or  n.ursing  home  services 
for  which  payment  to  the  hospital  or  nursing 
home  is  provided  by  this  section  from  any 
hospital  or  nursing  home  which  hxis  entered 
Into  an  agreement  under  this  section,  which 
admits  such  Individual  and  to  which  such 
individual  has  been  referred  by  a  physician 
or  (in  the  case  of  hospital  or  nursing  heme 
services  furnished  In  conjunction  with  cral 
surgery)  dentist  licensed  by  the  State  In 
which  such  individual  resides  or  the  hospital 
or  nursitig  home  is  located,  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  physician  or  dentist  that 
ho.'^pitalization  or  nursing  home  care  for  such 
Individual  Is  medically  necessary,  except  that 
such  referral  shall  not  be  required  In  an 
emergency  situation  which  makes  such  a 
requirement  impractical. 

"(2)  Any  individual  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  may. 
with  respect  to  the  surgical  services  for 
which  payment  is  provided  by  this  section, 
freely  select  the  surgeon  of  his  choice,  pro- 
vided that  the  surgeon  Is  certified  by  the 
American  B  v.ird  of  Surgery  or  Is  a  member 
Of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  except 
that  such  certification  shall  not  be  required 
In  cases  of  emergency  where  the  life  of 
the  patient  would  be  endangered  by  any  de- 
lay, or  in  such  other  cases  where  such  cer- 
tification is  not  practicable,  and  except  that. 
In  the  case  of  oral  singery.  such  Individual 
may   select  a  duly   licensed  dentist. 

"(3)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
provide  for  payments  (In  such  amounts  and 
upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  In 
such  regulations)  to  (A)  hospitals  for  hos- 
pital services  rendered  In  emergency  situa- 
tions to  individuals  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  by  hospitals 
which  have  not  entered  Into  an  agreement 
under  this  section,  and  (B)  phyalclans  for 
surgical  services  rendered  by  physicians  not 
certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Surgery  or 
not  members  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons. 

"Agreements  toith  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and  providers  of  surgical  services 
"(d)(1)  Any  Institution  (other  than  a 
tuberculosis  or  mental  hospital)  shall  be 
eligible  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  for  pay- 
ment from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Stu"vl- 
vors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  of  the  cost  of 
hospital  or  nursing  home  services  furnished 


to  individuals  referred  to  in  paragrapha  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  If  it  is  licensed  as 
a  hospital  or  nursing  home  pursuant  to  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  it  Is  located 

"(2)  Each  agreement  with  a  hospital 
under  this  section  shall  cover  all  hospital 
services  Included  under  subsection  (b) 
(which  services  shall  b«  listed  In  the  agree- 
ment), shall  provide  that  such  services  shall 
be  furnished  In  semlprivate  accommoda- 
tions If  available  unless  other  accommoda- 
tions are  required  for  medical  reasons,  or 
are  occupied  at  the  request  of  the  patient, 
shall  be  made  upon  such  other  terms  and 
coiulltions  as  are  consistent  with  the  ef- 
liiient  and  econumical  administration  of 
tli:.'5  section  and  shall  continue  In  force  for 
such  period  and  be  terminable  upon  such 
notice  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"(3)   An    agreement    with    a    hospital    or 
nursing  home  under  this  section  shall  pro- 
vide for  payment,  under  the  conditions  and 
to  the  extent  provided  In  this  section,  of  the 
cost  of  hospital  and  nursing  home  sciences 
which  are  furnished  individuals  reterrfd  to 
in    paragraphs    (1)    and    (2(    of    subsection 
(a);   Pruvidfd.  That  no  such  payment  shall 
be  made  for  services  for  which  the  hospital 
or  nursing  home  has  already  been  paid  (ex- 
cluding   payments   by   such    individuals    for 
which  reimbursement  to  them  by  the  hospi- 
tal   ha.s   been   assured);    but    no  such  agree- 
ment shall  provide  for  payment  with  respect 
to   ho.spual    or   nursing    home   services    fur- 
nished to  an  Individual  unless  the  hr.spLlal 
or   nursing    home   obtains   written   certifica- 
tion by  the  physician  (If  any)   who  referred 
him    pur.'^uant    to   stibsectlnn    (c)    that    his 
hospitalization  or  core  In  the  nursing  home 
was  medically  necessary  and.  with  respect  to 
any  period  during  which  such  services  were 
furnished,  written  certification  by  such  in- 
dividual's  attending    physician    during   that 
period    that    such    services    were    medically 
necessary.     The    amount    of    the    payments 
under  any  such  agreement  shall   be  deter- 
mined  on   the   basis   of   the   reasonable  cost 
incurred    by    the    hospital    or    nursing    home 
for  all   bed   patients,  or.  when  use  of  such 
a   basis   is  Impractical   for  the   hospital  or 
nursing  home  or  Inequitable  to  the  ins'.itu- 
tlon    of    the    Federal    Old-Age   and    Svirvlvors 
Injurance    Trust    Fund,    on     a    reasonably 
equivalent  basis  which  takes  account  of  per- 
tinent  factors  with  respect  to  servlc?^  fur- 
nished   to    Individuals    referred    to    In    para- 
graphs  (1)    and   (2)    of  subsection   (a).     Any 
such  agreement  shall  preclude  the  hospital 
or  nursing  home  with  which  the  agreement 
Is   made  from   requiring  payments  from  in- 
dividuals  for   services,   payment   of   the   co.«:t 
of  which   Is  provided   by  this  section,  after 
it  has  been  notified  that  the  cost  of  such 

services  Is  payable  from  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund.j 
except  that  It  may  require  payments  fronv 
such  individuals  for  the  additional  cost  of 
accommodations  occupied  by  them  at  their 
request  which  are  more  expensive  than  semi- 
private  accommodations. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  by  ret»ulatlon,  no 
anreement  may  provide  for  payments  (A)  to 
any  Federal  hospital,  or  to  any  other  hospital 
for  ho'^pltal  services  which  It  is  obligated  by 
contract  with  the  United  States  (other  than 
an  agreement  under  this  section)  to  furnish 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  or  (B) 
to  any  ho.'pltal  for  horpltal  services  which  it 
is  required  by  law  or  obligated  by  contract 
with  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof  to  fur- 
nish at  public  expense  except  where  the 
eligibility  of  the  individual  for  such  services 
Is  determined  by  application  of  a  means  test. 

"(5)  No  supervision  or  control  over  the 
details  of  administration  or  operation,  or 
over  the  selection,  tenure,  or  compensation  of 
personnel,  shall  be  exercised  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  over  any  hospital  or 
nursing  home  which  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  this  section. 
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"(6)  Agreements  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  with  the  hospital  or  nursing 
home  providing  the  services,  but  this  para- 
graph shall  not  preclude  representation  of 
such  institution  by  any  individual,  associa- 
tion, or  organization  authorized  by  the  in- 
stitution to  act  on  its  behalf. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  qualified  providers  of  surgical 
services  as  defined  In  paragraph  (2|  of  sub- 
section (c|.  Such  agreements  shall  stipu- 
late that  the  rates  of  payment  agreed  on 
shall  constitute  full  payment  for  these  serv- 
ices. Such  agreements  may  be  made  with 
any  qualified  individual,  or  with  any  asso- 
ciati<jn  or  organization  authorized  by  the 
surgeons,  dentists,  or  physicians  to  act  In 
their  behalf. 

"(8)  Nothing  in  such  agreements  or  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  give  the  Secretary 
6ui)ervlsion  or  control  over  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  the  manner  In  which  medical 
services  are  provided. 

"(9)  Except  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
has  made  provision  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h»  tor  the  making  of  payments  to  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  by  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  or  for  the  making  of  payments 
to  physicians,  dentists,  and  surgeon*  by  their 
designated  representatives,  he  shall  from 
timi-  to  time  determine  the  amount  to  be 
paid  Ui  such  provider  of  service  under  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  services  furnished, 
and  shall  certify  such  amount  to  the  M  in- 
nglng  Trustee  of  the  Federal  0:d-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  except  that 
such  amount  shall,  prior  to  certification,  be 
reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be.  by 
any  sum  by  which  the  Secretary  finds  tiiat 
the  am-)unt  paid  to  the  provider  of  services 
for  any  prior  wriod  was  greater  or  less  than 
the  amount  which  should  have  been  paid  to 
It  for  such  period.  The  Managing  Tru.';tee 
prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Odice.  shall  make  payment  from 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Tiust  Fund,  at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  such 
certification. 

"Sondisclofure  of  information 
"(et  Information  concerning  an  indi- 
vidual, obtained  from  him  or  from  any  phy- 
sician, dentist,  nurse,  hospital,  nursing 
home,  or  other  person  pursuant  t-o  or  as  a 
result  of  the  administration  of  this  section, 
shall  be  held  confidential  (except  for  statis- 
tical purposes)  and  shall  not  be  disclosed 
or  be  open  to  public  Inspection  In  any  man- 
ner revealing  the  Identity  of  the  individual 
or  other  i>erson  from  w  aom  the  information 
was  obtained  or  to  whom  the  Information 
pertains,  except  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  this  section.  Any 
person  who  shall  violate  any  provision  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
•  1,000  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both. 

"Medical  and  hospital  .s.'rrjcc?  under  work- 
men's compensation 
"(t)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  services  which 
an  individual  required  by  reason  of  any  in- 
Jury,  disease,  or  disability  on  acount  of 
which  such  services  are  being  received  or  the 
cost  thereof  paid  for,  or  upon  application 
therefor  would  be  received  or  paid  for,  under 
a  workmen's  compervsation  law  or  plan  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  unless  equi- 
table reimbursement  to  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Fund  for  the  pay- 
ments hereunder  with  respect  to  such  services 
have  been  made  or  assured  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments or  working  arrangements  negotiated 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  appropriate 
public  agency.  Notwithstanding  the  above 
sentence,  if  (1)  the  Individual's  entitlement 
to  receive  such  services  (or  to  have  the  cost 


thereof  paid  for)  under  such  a  workmen's 
compensation  law  or  plan  is  in  doubt  when 
such  services  are  required,  (2)  the  cost  of 
such  services  is  otherwise  payable  from  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  pursuant  to  this  section,  and 
(3)  the  Individual  makes  an  appropriate  ap- 
plication under  such  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  or  plan  and  agrees.  In  the  event 
that  he  Is  subsequently  determined  to  be  en- 
titled to  receive  such  services  (or  to  have 
the  cost  thereof  paid  for)  under  such  law. 
to  reimburse  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund  in  the  amount 
of  any  loss  it  might  suffer  through  its  pay- 
ment for  such  services,  then  the  cost  of  such 
services  may  b3  paid  from  such  Trust  Fund 
In  accordance  with  this  section.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  cost  of  services  is  paid  from  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  pursuant  to  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding sentence,  or  is  paid  from  such  Trust 
Fund  with  respect  to  any  such  Injury,  disease, 
or  d.sablilty  for  which  no  reimbursement  to 
such  Trust  Fund  has  been  made  or  assured 
pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  United  States  shall,  unless  not  per- 
mitted under  the  law  of  the  apphcable  State 
(othe-  than  the  District  of  Columbia)  be 
subrogated  to  all  rights  of  such  Individual, 
or  of  the  provider  of  services  to  which  pay- 
ments under  this  section  witli  respect  to  such 
services  are  made,  to  be  paid  or  reimbursed 
pursuant  to  such  workmen's  compensation 
law  or  plan  for  such  payments.  All  amounts 
recovered  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

"Regulations  and   functions  of  advisory 
council 

"(g)  All  regulations  specifically  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  Ije  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  In  administering  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  a  National  Ad- 
visory Health  Council  consisting  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security,  who  shall  serve 
as  Chairman  ex  oflBcio,  and  eight  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Four  of  the 
elpht  appointed  members  shall  be  persons 
who  are  outstanding  in  fields  pertaining  to 
hospital  and  health  activities,  and  the  other 

four  members  shall  be  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  consumers  of  hospital,  nursing- 
home,  and  surgical  services,  and  shall  be  per- 
sons familiar  with  th-?  need  for  such  services 
by  eligible  groups.  Each  appointed  mem- 
ber shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
described  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, two  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
two  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  two  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  and  two  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  after  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment. An  appointed  member  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more  than 
two  terms  but  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment if  he  has  not  served  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  reappointment.  The  Council  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  special  advisory 
and  technical  committees  as  may  be  useful 
in  carrjing  out  its  functions.  Appointed 
Council  members  and  members  of  advisory  or 
technical  committees,  while  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  Council,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $50  per  day,  and  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual 
and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  places  of 
residence.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  fre- 
quently as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  but 
not  less  than  once  each  year.  Upon  request 
by  three  or  more  members  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Council. 


"Utilization  of  private  nonprofit 
organizations 
"(h)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  utilize,  to  the 
extent  provided  herein,  the  services  of  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  exempt  from 
Federal  income  taxation  under  section  501 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  whicti 

(A)  represent  qualified  providers  of  hospi- 
tal,  nursing  home,   or  surgical  services,  or 

(B)  operate  voluntary  Insiu-ance  plans  un- 
der which  agreements,  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided for  under  subsection  (d),  are  made 
with  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  physi- 
cians for  defraying  the  cost  of  services.  Such 
organizations  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  extent  that  he  can  make  satis- 
factory agreements  with  them  and  to  the 
extent  he  determines  that  such  utilization 
will  contribute  to  the  effective  and  econom- 
ical administration  of  this  section.  Such 
agreements  shall  not  delegate  (A)  his  func- 
tions relating  to  determinations  as  to 
whether  the  costs  of  hospital,  nursing  home, 
and  surgical  services  furnished  an  individ- 
ual may  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Federal  Old- 
A:^e  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
under  this  section  and  the  amount  of  such 
payment,  and  (B|  his  functions  relating  to 
the  making  of  regulations. 

"(2)  An  agreement  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  for  payment  from  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Instirance  Trust 
Fund  to  the  organization  of  the  amounts 
paid  out  by  such  organization  to  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  physicians,  and  dentists,  un- 
der this  section  and  of  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  csirrying  out  such 
organization's  functions  under  its  aeree- 
ment  ptirsuant  to  this  subsection.  Such 
payments  to  any  organization  shall  be  made 
either  In  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Secretary  or  as  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  organization 
and  the  Secretary,  and  adjustments  may  be 
made  in  subsequent  payments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments  previously 
made  to  the  organization  under  this  sub- 
section. Such  payments  shall  be  made  by 
the  Managing  Trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund 

on  certification  by  the  Secretary  and  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  may  specifiy 
and  shall  be  made  prior  to  audit  or  settle- 
ment by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

"(3)  An  agreement  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  any  organization  may  require  any  of 
its  officers  or  employees  certifying  payments 
or  disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment, or  otherwise  participating  In  its  per- 
formance, to  give  surety  bond  to  the  United 
States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  niay 
deem  necessary,  and  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond  from  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund. 

"Certifying  and  disbursing  officers 

"(i)(l)  No  individual  designated  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  section,  as  a  certifying  officer  shall, 
in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent 
to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  any  payments  certified  by  him 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  be  liable  with  re- 
spect to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  if  it  was  based  upon  a  voucher 
signed  by  a  certifying  oCBcer  designated  as 
provided  in  paragraph   ( 1 ) . 

"Adjustments  in  cash  benefits 
"(J)  For  ptirposes  of  section  204,  any  pay- 
ment under  this  section  to  any  hospital, 
nursing  home,  physician,  or  dentist,  with 
respect  to  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  surgi- 
cal services  furnished  an  individual  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  payment  to  such  individual." 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
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twelfth  calendar  month  after  the  month  In 
■which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  226(a)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
ns  amended  by  this  Act,  and  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  Applications  filed  under  such 
section  226  which  would  otherwise  be  vulld 
Eliall,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
t  uy.  be  considered  valid  even  though  filed 
more  than  three  months  prior  to  the  elTec- 
t:ve  date  of  this  Act.  but  not  If  filed  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calendar  month 
alter  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted. 

Sec.   2.    (a)    Section    1401    of   the   Internal 
Ilcveiiue  Cede  of    1934   (relating  to  rate  of 
t:'..x  on  f elf-employment  income)   is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  1401.    R.\te  of  Tax. 

•In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  shall 
be  imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the 
E?lf-cmployment  Income  of  every  individ- 
ual, n  tax  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
plnnint?  after  December  31.  1959.  and  before 
Jnnvip'-y  1.  1963.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
4'b  p:rcent  of  the  amount  of  the  sclf-cm- 
ployn.ent   Income   for   such    taxable   year; 

••(21  in  the  cuse  of  any  taxble  year  be- 
g'nn'r^  afler  December  31.  1962.  and  before 
Janu:.:-y  1.  19C6.  the  tax  shall  be  cqu.il  to 
5- J  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  seU-em- 
pU)Vtnent   inc  >rne   f<ir  such   taxable  year: 

•'(3)  in  the  case  of  any  t  Xiible  year  bcpin- 
nint;  after  December  31.  19Go,  and  bcfure 
J.'.nii.'i.y  1.  1939.  the  tax  shiil  be  equal  to 
6*8  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  tax  for  such  taxable 
year,  and 

••  (4 )  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be  'in- 
ning after  December  31,  1938.  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  T'g  jaercctit  of  the  am  >unt  of  the 
Be  "if -employment  income  for  such  taxable 
ye:ir." 

(b)  Section  3101  of  such  code  (relating  to 
rate  cf  tax  en  emp'riyecs  under  tlie  Fcdiral 
Insr.rance  Ccntniiutions  Act)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••Src    3101.   R.^TE  cp  Tax. 

•'In  addition  to  other  tTxes,  there  Is  hereby 
lmp).=;cd  on  the  Income  of  every  Individual  a 
tax  eoual  to  the  following  nercent.nges  of  the 
wr^gos  (as  defined  in  section  3121  (n>)  re- 
ceiv.rcl  by  him  with  refpect  to  employment 
(as  drflned  in  section  3121  (b)  )  — 

•■(1 )  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  c.'lendar  years  1960  to  1062.  both  inclu- 
sive. *he  rate  shall  b?  3'i  percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wa^es  received  durlnt» 
the  calendnr  years  1963  to  igs.").  both  Inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  3^4  percent; 

"(3  I  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1906  to  1968.  both  inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  4'.,  percent;  and 

••(4)  with  respect  to  wa^es  received  after 
December  31.  1968.  the  rate  shall  be  4^4  per- 
cent." 

(c)  Section  3111  of  such  code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employers  luider  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3111.  Rate  of  Tax. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  here- 
by Imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise  t:ix. 
with  respect  to  having  individuals  In  his 
employ,  equal  to  the  following  percentages 
of  the  wages  (as  defined  In  sec.  3121(a(  ) 
paid  by  him  with  res{>ect  to  employment 
(as  defined  in  sec.  3121(b)  )  — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1960  '.o  1962.  both  in- 
clu.'"-iv::,  the  rate  shall  be  3'4  percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1963  to  1965.  both  In- 
clusive, the  rate  shall  be  3^4  percent; 

•'(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1968  to  1988,  both  Inclusive, 
the  rate  shall  be  4 '4  percent;  and 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  1908,  the  rate  shall  be  4% 
percent." 


(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1959. 
The  amendments  made  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect  ui  remu- 
neration paid  after  December  31.  1959. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 

WASHINGTON         METROPOLITAN 

PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  I  now 
wish  to  make  a  very  brief  .slatoment  on 
the  report  filed  by  the  Joint  Committc  on 
Washing- ton  Metropolitan  Problrms  on 
January  31.  The  report  represents  a 
commendable  fust  step  on  the  loni;  and 
difficult  road  toward  a  .solution  of  some 
of  the  very  serious  problems  which  con- 
front the  \Vasliinc;ton  metropolitan  area. 
They  are  problems  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  press  ever  more  heavily  upon 
this  re':^.on  in  tlic  years  just  ah.  ad. 

I  am  sure  everyone  on  the  joint  com- 
mittee deeply  appreciates  the  kind  edi- 
torial publi.'-hed  in  this  mornintzs  Wash- 
ington Po  t  and  Times  Hei^Md  mpliim 
fa\orable  comment  on  the  report  of  our 
committee. 

I  a  !:  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  F.;nted  at  th:s  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remar'iis. 

There  bein'T  no  obiert'on.  the  editorial 
wo.-,  ordered  to  be  printed  lu  ti.e  Record. 
a?  follows : 

A  Voice  for  the  Rfg-om 

C<>ngre^.s  has  been  given  an  imngtnative, 
farstfinr;.  and  yet  tlioroughly  pracl'.c.U 
schf  mc  for  ad.ii-linf;  local  govcrnnieiU  In  the 
Niiion-Tl  C  ipiti'.l  area  to  tlie  encjrmoiis  pi)j.t- 
w.ir  growth  nf  the  regi'm.  Senators  Bini  e. 
BF..M.L.  and  M'T.se  and  R'-prcstntatives  Mc- 
MtLiAN.  Br..jYHiLi..  and  H•>w^nD  .'-^mith.  as 
well  a.':  fornKT  P.'presentatr.e  Hjdo  who 
hel.jrd  to  huinch  the  study,  arc  to  be  highly 
commenclPd  for  their  unanim';u.s  suppost  of 
the  pro;io.;ul;-.  The  able  s;  iff  direct' ir  ut  t!:e 
J.)int  cuinnuitec,  Frrdcricit  Gutlioim.  al.-^o 
dC' ervc-s  h'gli  praise  for  conci.icinig  a  far- 
runMi^g  Invcs-tigatU  n  and  pulling  the  results 
to^'  il.er  in  a  succiTi-^t  and  forceful  manner. 

O.ie  of  the  grc:it  virtue;;  of  the  jo.nt  com- 
mitloe's  propos:il.s  is  that  they  are  baj^ed 
uji<jn  exi.Ming  in.- in  ulions  and  recot:nize  V.n 
need  to  deal  with,  protect,  aiid  im}  rove  e.s- 
tabilEhed  local  govtrnments  in  the  appro;u'h 
to  metropolite.n  cortrols.  Thus  tlie  National 
Capital  Pla:ining  Commi:;.'<ion  would  Ijccome 
a  reg.onal  agency,  willi  empliu.^is  on  develop- 
me:U  planning  for  the  entire  area.  Local 
functions  would  bo  left  to  city,  ccjunty.  or 
multicounty  agcncl''5  already  set  up.  The 
embryo  Metropolitan  Conference,  now  a  loose, 
voluntary  grouping  of  local  government  offi- 
cials, would  b2  given  more  formal  status, 
perhaps  tom.e  limited  taxing  power  and.  ulti- 
mately, elected  members.  Together  the  con- 
ference and  the  Regional  Development 
A'^ency  would  form  a  kind  of  bicameral 
metr;)politan  council,  its  functions  largely 
advisory,  in  which  the  local  governments  of 
the  region  could  try  to  foige  harmonious 
policies  and  programs. 

No  less  important  than  these  innovations 
Is  the  proposal  for  committing  the  Federal 
Government  to  a  new  and  broader  Interest 
In  the  Washington  region  through  a  revised 
system  of  local  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
and  through  support  of  the  Regional  Devel- 
opment Agency.  Coupled  with  local  tax  sup- 
port of  the  conference  and  with  revenue-type 
financing  of  metropolitan  transportation  and 
other  public  works  under  the  aegis  of  a  new 
metropolitan  public  works  authority,  this 
would  give  the  whole  scheme  the  necessary 
financial  underpinning. 


Such  a  limited  federation  of  Washington 
area  local  governments,  built  around  a  more 
broadly  expressed  Federal  Interest  in  the 
region.  Is  certainly  not  a  radical  program. 
No  overnight  miracles  would  be  worked.  But 
for  the  first  time  the  Washington  area  could 
begin  to  speak  with  a  single  voice  and  address 
Itself  to  area  [iroblcms  in  a  concerted  fashion. 
There  1-.  probably  room  for  refinement  of  the 
details,  but  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  report 
merits  prompt  study  and  action  by  Congress, 
M.irylai.d.  Virginia,  and  the  local  govern- 
nunts  of  the  region. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.<!idcnt.  the 
joint  committee  has  worked  hard  and 
long  to  bring  this  rei'ort  to  the  Congress. 
Th.e  record  will  siiow  that  14  technical 
reports  h.^vc  been  published:  82  witnesses 
in  the  9  days  of  public  hearings  offered 
1.15a  printed  pages  of  testimony,  which 
was  most  helpful,  and  which  was  pivcn 
caretul  attention  in  the  12  executive 
se..  ions  of  the  joint  committee. 

The  stair  director  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Frederick  Gutheim,  was  cho.3cn 
bv  tiie  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
so'.e  basis  of  his  hij-h  technical  ability 
and  accomplishment  in  the  field  of  met- 
roi)olitan  plannin;;.  In  my  judr^ment,  he 
has  peifoimed  brilliantly  in  an  exceed- 
ingly diflicult  and  complex  area.  It  was 
li.  1  ea  y  to  adjust  dilTcrin'i  viewpoints 
and  conceptions  which  were  honestly  and 
teiuu'ously  held  by  the  spokesmen  for 
the  many  agencies  operating  in  the  met- 
ropolitan rer.ion.  To  him,  to  his  capable 
stiiiT,  and  to  the  very  able  consultants 
who  worked  with  him  the  members  of 
tlie  joint  committee  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. But  the  report,  Mr.  President, 
oves  its  final  form  in  great  measure  to 
the  leadership  given  the  stafT  by  our 
chairman,  the  distinguished  and  very 
able  Senator  from  Nevada.  His  example 
gavi.'  con:>tnnt  proof  of  his  own  deep  con- 
vection of  the  necessity  and  worth  of  the 
study.  The  sage  coun.sel  given  the  joint 
committee  by  the  Members  of  the  Hou'e 
of  Hepre.'^cntativcs  who  were  our  col- 
leat'ues  in  this  endeavor,  afrain,  Mr. 
President,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  most 
helpful  in  gainini;  the  acceptance  of  that 
body  to  the  recommendations  put  forth 
in  the  report.  I  think  that  the  unani- 
mous nc^reement  on  this  report,  on  both 
sides  of  the  ai.-^lc  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hill,  constitutes  impressive  testimony  to 
the  determination  of  the  members  to 
reach  a  position  acceptable  both  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  neit;hboring  com- 
munities. 

However.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  much  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore this  metropolitan  area  will  have 
the  governmental  institutions  that  it 
needs  to  deal  effectively  with  the  urgent 
problems  of  water  supply,  sewage  dis- 
posal, and  transportation.  These  are 
the  paramount  problems  which  require 
the  provision  of  regionwide  facilities. 
There  are  other  aspects  of  the  popula- 
tion growth  which  could  profit  from  at- 
tention on  a  regional  scale,  but,  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  felt  that  it  was 
most  important  to  concentrate  its  at- 
tention upon  the  major  and  most  press- 
ing of  the  metropolitan  needs. 

For  a  moment  I  shall  touch  upon  some 
of  the  magnitudes  of  the  suburban  ex- 
plosion which  compelled  us  to  seek  a 
method  whereby  a  solution  to  these  three 
problems  could  be  obtained. 
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The  city  of  Washington  and  its  sub- 
urbs constitute  now  the  second  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  area  in  the  Nation. 
Since  1930  we  have  witnessed  almost  a 
200  percent  increase  in  population.  That 
{;rowth — and  I  think  it  a  healthy  one  in 
tlie  main — continues.  By  1960.  only  a 
yjar  from  now,  2,130,000  men,  women, 
and  children  will  live  in  the  area.  We 
have  been  assured  that  5  years  later,  in 
1965,  an  additional  290,000  human  be- 
inns  will  swell  our  metropolitan  popula- 
tion to  over  2.4  million  people. 

These  ^'eople  will  need  water,  sewerase 
facilities,  roads,  rapid  transit,  and  jobs 
for  the  family  breadwinners.  The  prob- 
lems are  not  limited  to  the  District  lines. 
Even  now  only  about  two-fifths  of  the 
population  live  in  the  District.  When 
tlie  relocation  of  Fedcnil  agencies  now  in 
pio:4ress  is  completed,  we  will  find  tliat 
4  3  percent  of  all  the  Government  em- 
ployees of  tlie  Capital  will  work  out.~.ide 
the  District  in  the  suburbs  and  neigh- 
bcring  communities.  Already  the  local 
payroll  of  the  Government,  which  in  fis- 
cal year  1958  amounted  for  Wasiiington 
to  SI. 6  billion,  goes  to  Federal  employ- 
es. 52  percent  of  whom  live  outside  the 
D.slricl  m  the  adjacent  territory. 

Before  the  regie  n  can  equip  it.':elf  with 
the  extensive  network  of  public  works 
and  faciiitios  to  serve  a  population  of  2 '2 
to  3  million  people,  we  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  region  is  an  interde- 
pendent vhole.  The  area  will  probably 
never  meet  the  challenge  which  faces 
K  ;»s  Ion;:  as  it  is  limited  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  uir^n  a  piecemeal  basis, 
jurisdiction  by  existing  jurisdiction. 

An  adequate,  long-run  governmental 
structure  for  the  re-Tion  requires,  in 
my  view,  two  things.  First,  self  govern- 
ment for  the  District  and  a  substantial 
annual  payment  from  the  Treasury  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  S:?cond,  devolution  by  the 
Cuncress.  by  the  mun.cipal  government 
of  the  District,  and  by  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  of  enough  of 
their  powers  and  prerogatives  to  a  re- 
gional governmental  structure  sufficient 
to  enable  the  region  tJ  act  as  a  unit  in 
charting  future  growth  and  in  providing 
itself  with  those  essential  facilities  and 
services  which  it  needs  and  which  lie 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one  jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  clo^e  Mr.  President,  by  inviting  to  the 
attention  cl  the  Senate  the  consequences 
of  failing  to  put  the  report  recommenda- 
tions into  legislative  lile. 

On  page  13  of  the  ri.port  we  said,  and 
it  bears  repeating: 

CONSEQUENCTS    OF    EOINC    NOTHING 

Failure  to  face  up  to  the  problems  of 
metropolitan  growth  will  result  In  real  costs 
for  both  the  region  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  Is  particularly  the  case  In 
the  central  city.  But,  ;«  we  have  shown, 
both  the  suburban  resiiients  who  work  In 
the  central  city  and  use  It  In  other  ways,  and 
the  suburban  communities  that  are  Increas- 
ingly linked  to  the  central  city,  are  involved 
In  the  fate  of  the  central  city  and  the  metro- 
I'olitan  area  as  a  whole. 

The  growth  of  slums  luad  congestion,  the 
deterioration  of  real  property  values  and  the 
mounting  social  problems,  the  decline  of 
many  types  of  retail  trade  and  the  flattening 
growth  curves  In  other  types  of  central  city 
business  activity — all  these  spell  trouble. 
Thoy  mean  higher  governmental  costs, 
h.jrhcr  tax  rates,  and  reduced  tax  resources. 


They  mean  a  spiral  of  migration  from  the 
central  city  and  Its  problems — to  the  suburbs 
where  problems  of  equal  and  perhaps  greater 
diillculty  are  already  clearly  emerging. 

Nor  Is  the  governmental  cost  the  only 
measure  of  metropolitan  waste.  Private 
business  serving  the  metropolitan  region  Is 
equally  aflfected  by  the  deterioration  of  its 
markets,  the  rising  cost  of  doing  business,  by 
labor  shortages,  and  by  other  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  urban  disorganization,  Jurisdic- 
tional fragmentation,  and  the  lack  of  neces- 
sary regional  facilities.  In  the  end,  all  metro- 
politan Interests  share  the  same  fate. 
Whether  they  are  governmental  or  business 
interests,  social  or  economic  interests,  cen- 
tral city  or  suburban  Interests,  all  are  af- 
fected. In  this  region,  because  of  its  wide- 
spread and  manifold  Interests,  the  Federal 
Government  is  probably  more  affected  than 
any  other  single  interest,  and  will  b§  more 
adversely  Influenced  if  metropolitan  prob- 
lems are  neglected  and  inertia  prevents  the 
needed  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  committee  re- 
port does  not  offer  a  plan  to  solve  easily 
and  overnight  the  manifold  of  urban 
difficulties  which  face  our  Capital.  But 
it  does  set  forth  and  describe  institutions 
and  organizations  which  can  and  should 
be  created  to  work  toward  a  sound  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  and  to  plan  intelli- 
gently for  the  health,  growth,  and 
development  of  the  National  Capital 
re?  ion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  which  was  in- 
troduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■'Washington  Metro- 
politan Region  Development  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that, 
because  the  District  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  has 
now  become  the  urban  center  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  Washington  Metropolitan  Region, 
the  necessity  for  the  continued  and  effective 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  the  seat  of 
said  Government  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  general  welfare  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  health  and  living  stand- 
ards of  the  p>«ople  residing  or  working  there- 
in and  the  conduct  of  industry,  trade,  and 
commerce  therein  require  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
management  of  Its  public  affairs  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  be  coordinated 
with  the  development  of  the  other  areas  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Region  and 
with  the  management  of  the  public  affairs 
of  such  other  areas,  and  that  the  activities 
of  all  of  the  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government 
which  may  be  carried  out  In,  or  In  relation 
to.  the  other  areas  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Region  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  be  coordinated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  such  other  areas  and  with  the 
management  of  their  public  affairs;  all  to- 
ward the  end  that,  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  other  areas  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Region,  all  of  the  areas 
therein  shall  be  so  developed  and  the  public 
affairs  thereof  shall  be  so  managed  as  to 
contribute  effectively  toward  the  solution  of 
the  community  development  problems  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Region  on  a  uni- 
fied metropolitan  basis. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
the  policy  to  be  followed  for  the  attainment 


of  the  objectives  established  by  section  2 
hereof,  and  for  the  more  effective  exercise 
by  the  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  all  other  officers  and  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  their  respective  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  In  respect  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Region,  shall  be  that  all  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  shall  be  exercised 
and  carried  out  In  such  manner  as  (with 
proper  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  in  respect  of  those  areas  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Region  as  are  sit- 
uate within  their  respective  Jurisdictions) 
will  best  facilitate  the  attainment  of  such 
objective  of  the  coordinated  development  of 
the  areas  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Region  and  coordinated  management  of 
their  public  affairs  so  as  to  contribute  ef- 
fectively to  the  solution  of  the  community 
development  problems  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Region  on  a  unified  metropoli- 
tan basis. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  further  declares  that. 
In  carrying  out  the  policy  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  hereof  for  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jeciive  established  by  section  2  hereof, 
prlDrity  should  be  given  to  the  solution,  on 
a  unified  metropolitan  basis,  of  the  prob- 
lems of  water  supply,  sewage  disposal  and 
water  pollution  and  transportation. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
the  officers,  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  other  officers,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
should  develop,  as  rapidly  as  feasible.  si;ch 
specific  plans  and  proposals  to  Implement 
and  carry  out  the  recommendations  con- 
tained In  the  final  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan  Prob- 
lems pursuant  to  H.  Con.  Res.  172,  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress. 

Sec  6.  As  used  herein,  the  term  "Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Region"  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  counties  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  In  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  counties  of  Arlington  and 
Fairfax  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
and  the  several  municipalities  (Including 
Alexandria  and  Falls  Church)  within  said 
counties. 


MEMBERSHIP  ON  JOINT 
COMMITTEES 

The  Senate  resim^ed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  68',  provid- 
ing for  members  on  the  part  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  tlie  Library. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  there  is  no  opposition  to  Cal- 
endar No.  9,  Senate  Resolution  68,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  and 
urge  its  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 68. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  68)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congress : 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Hatden, 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Hennings,  of  Mlssotirl;  and 
Mr.  Morton,  of  Kentucky. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  li- 
brary: Mr.  Green,  of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Hkm- 
NiNGS,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Jordan,  of  North 
Carolina:  Mr.  Morton,  of  Kentucky;  and  Mr. 
Keating,  of  New  York. 
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EXPENDITURES  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  10.  Senate 
Rcsoluuon  69. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
r-"'5olution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  make  expenditures 
and  employ  temporary  personnel. 


PROPOSED  HOUSING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  near  future  we  will  have  before  us 
a  housing  bill  reported  from  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  which  I 
serve.  But  I  shall  be  unable  to  support 
that  bill. 

Some  new  authorization  for  Federal 
support  of  residential  housing  and  urban 
renewal  unquestionably  is  needed  at  this 
time  and  the  choice  offered  the  Senate 
will  be,  basically,  either  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram advocated  in  the  President's  budg- 
et and  incorporated  in  bills  introduced 
as  S.  65  and  S.  612  or  the  broader,  more 
expensive  program  proposed  in  the 
Sparkman  bill.  S.  57.  which  is  the  basis 
for  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee's bill. 

I  shall  not  attempt  any  detailed 
analysis  of  these  bills  but.  before  gen- 
eral debate  on  housing  starts,  I  want  to 
go  on  record  for  two  purposes;  First,  to 
explain  why  I  cannot  personally  accept 
my  committee's  bill  and.  second,  to  urge 
that  consideration  of  these  proposals  be 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  their  merits  and 
not  treated  as  a  political  issue  or  test  of 
party  loyalty. 

Last  year  I  supported  the  urban  re- 
newal and  housing  measures  which  were 
enacted  into  law.  I  recognize  the  merit 
of  stimulating  the  building  industry  and 
promoting  home  ownership  through 
such  aids  as  FHA  guaranteed  loans  and 
encouraging  urban  renewal  undertakings 
by  reasonable  grants  and  technical  as- 
sistance. I  hope  to  vote  this  year  for 
legislation  which  will  continue  those  pro- 
grams. 

But  I  feel  that  our  support  of  housing, 
like  our  support  of  public  works,  wel- 
fare and  other  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government,  must  be  adjusted  to  our 
financial  position  and  I  frankly  feel  that 
we  are  not  justified  in  launching  into 
greatly  expanded  housing  programs  this 
year  when  every  cent  used  for  the  expan- 
sion will  be  money  borrowed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  added  to  the 
already  heavy  burden  of  our  national 
debt. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  which  will  end  on  June  30 
the  Government  will  spend  approxi- 
mately $12  billion  in  excess  of  its  rev- 
enue. The  full  inflationary  effect  of  that 
spending  has  not  yet  been  felt  and,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the  past, 
there  is  no  more  cruel  tax  than  inflation, 
which  falls  the  heaviest  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  an  increased  tax  burden  and 
is  a  form  of  levy  which  no  one  can 
evade. 


The  Pi-esidenb  has  submitted  for  fiscal 
1960  what  he  claimed  was  a  balanced 
budget  but  the  balance  was  predicated 
upon  assumptions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  overly  optimistic.  The  major  as- 
sumption is  that  in  the  12  months  com- 
mencing July  1.  1939.  corporations  of 
the  Nation  will  enjoy  the  largest  earn- 
ings before  taxes  in  their  history  and 
that  the  taxable  incomes  of  individuals 
will  increase  more  in  that  period  than 
at  any  previous  period  in  our  hi.story. 
Both  of  those  contingencies  mu.st  occur 
if  the  Treasury  is  to  realize  an  additional 
$10  billion  of  tox  revenue.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  next  fiscal 
year  will  be  a  prosperous  one  but  the  de- 
gree of  increase  is  open  to  question. 

The  second  assumption  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  justify  his  estimate  of  a  bal- 
anced bud^rct  is  that  the  Pest  Office 
deficit  will  be  reduced  by  impo.^ition  of  a 
5-cent  rate  on  first  class  mail  and 
that  increased  highway  spending  will  be 
met  by  an  increase  of  I'j  cents  per  gal- 
lon in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax.  The 
chances  for  imposition  of  those  two  new 
taxes  are.  in  my  opinion,  less  than  50 
percent. 

A  third  assumT)tinn,  of  course,  is  that 
the  Conr,ress  will  hold  appropriatirns  at 
or  below  the  figures  recommended  in  the 
bud'Jtet.  The  optimism  of  that  assump- 
tion will  be  tested  for  the  first  time  in 
our  action  on  housing  legislation. 

The  administration's  program,  as  out- 
lined in  the  budget  and  incorporated  in 
S.  65,  which  is  a  so-called  emergency 
bill,  and  S.  612.  would  call  for  $300  mil- 
lion of  new  obligational  authority  in 
fi=;cal  1959  and  another  $250  million  in 
19C0.  In  other  words,  the  President's 
balanced  budget  in  1960  contemplates  a 
total  of  S550  million  of  new  oblitrational 
authority  for  the  1959  and  1960  fiscal 
years,  although  the  total  new  obliga- 
tional authority  proposed  for  the  life  of 
these  bills  is  $1,650  million. 

In  contrast,  the  Sparkman  bill  (S.  57). 
as  introduced,  would  call  for  $875  million 
of  new  obliptational  authority  and  $300 
million  for  VA  direct  loans  in  fiscal  1959 
and  $350  million  of  additional  obliga- 
tional authority  in  1960.  That  makes  a 
total  of  SI. 525  million  which  would  be 
authorized  by  the  Sparkman  bill  for  this 
year  and  next  yeJTr.  which  is  $975  million 
more  than  the  administration  proposal 
and  nearly  as  much  as  the  total  authori- 
zation proposed  for  the  life  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  The  total  proposed 
authorization  for  the  Sparkman  bill 
would  be  $2,925  million — which  is 
$1,275  million  more  than  the  administra- 
tion bill.  The  Sparkman  bill  also  calls 
for  $8  billion  of  new  authorization  for 
FHA  loan  insurance,  contrasted  with  $6 
billion  in  the  administration  bill. 

Obviously,  then,  approval  of  a  program 
such  as  is  proposed  in  the  Sparkman  bill 
means  that  at  the  very  beginning  of 
this  session  we  are  throwing  out  the 
window  any  hope  of  balancing  the  budget 
in  fiscal  1960  so  far  as  obligational  au- 
thority is  concerned.  There  will  be  no 
chance  to  save  elsewhere  in  the  budget 
the  approximately  $1  billion  that  would 
be  added  here  and.  indeed,  the  example 
of  generosity  set  in  dealing  with  hous- 
ing   is    likely    to    influence    grants    for 


other  admittedly  worthwhile  programs 
on  the  upward  side. 

If  we  consider  proposed  spending  in 
fiscal  1960.  rather  than  obligational  au- 
thority, we  find  that  the  administration 
proposal  would  add  only  $3.6  million  for 
urban  renewal  grants  to  the  expected 
outlay  next  year  while  the  Sparkman  bill 
would  add  $300  million  for  VA  direct 
loans.  $33  3  million  for  public  housing. 
$9  25  million  for  urban  renewal  and  $5 
million  for  colle;;e  loans,  a  total  of  $347.6 
million. 

The  difference  of  $344  million  in  spend- 
in';  pliinned  under  the  bills,  while  less 
than  the  difference  in  obligational  au- 
thority, would  more  than  wipe  out  the 
slender  spending  surplus  of  $100  million 
estimated  in  the  budget. 

This  would  mean  serving  notice  on 
our  own  taxpayers  that  any  hope  for  a 
tax  reduction  next  year  should  be  com- 
pletely abandoned,  and  it  will  consti- 
tute notice  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  who  are  bcs^inning  to  be  alarmed 
concerning  the  stability  of  the  American 
dollar,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  accept 
our.'^elves  the  type  of  austerity  in  the 
mana";ement  of  our  currency  which  we 
have  so  freely  recommended  to  others 
faced  with  inflationary  threats. 

One  other  point  I  want  to  make  in  in- 
dicating why  I  cannot  approve  this  larger 
housing  program  is  that  it  involves  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  .scheme  I  have 
criticized  in  the  past  to  bypass  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  by  authorizing  funds  to  be 
withdrawn  directly  from  the  Treasury 
through  use  of  borrowing  authority 
which  IS  given  to  a  Federal  agency. 

Direct  borrowing  from  the  Treasury 
is  proposed  in  the  Sparkman  bill  for 
$525  million  for  college  housing  and  for 
college  cla.ssrooms  and  laboratories — a 
dangerous  procedure,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  program. 

The  urban  renewal  and  public  hous- 
ing progr.ims  do  call  for  appropriations, 
but  congiessional  control  through  the 
Appropriations  Committees  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  because  once  a  long-term 
contract  Jias  been  signed,  as  authorized 
in  the  housing  bill,  the  Government  as- 
sumes an  irrevocable  obligation  to  make 
payments  under  that  contract  and  the 
Appropriations  Committees  have  no 
choice  except  to  approve  these  items, 
as  they  do  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
or  veterans  pensions. 

I  .shall  not  go  into  further  detail  at 
this  time.  Mr.  President,  but  the  prin- 
ciples in\olvcd  in  urban  renewal  and 
housing  legislation  were  discussed  in  a 
speech  I  made  to  the  League  of  Vir- 
ginia Municipalities  on  September  22. 
1958.  Since  my  views  on  the  subject 
now  are  the  same  as  they  were  last  fall. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  remarks 
I  made  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RfMARK.S     OF    SrNATOR     A      WiLLI.S     ROBERTSOM 

Preparkd  for  ANNfAL  Meeting  or  Vihcinia 

LEAGTE  of  MtNICIPALITIES   AT  ROANOKE,  VA., 

September  22,  1958 

The  opportunity  to  renew  contacta  with 
my  many  frlcnd.s  In  the  Virginia  League  of 
Municipalities  was  so  attractive  that  I  wel- 
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corned  the  invitation  to  come  here  today. 
When  I  looked  over  the  elaborate  program 
prepared  for  your  annual  meeting,  however, 
I  was  frankly  puzzled  aa  to  what  I  might  add 
to  it  and.  therefore,  I  welcomed  the  sug- 
gestion of  those  from  whom  I  sought  advice 
that  I  should  talk  to  you  about  Federal 
legislation  affecting  municipalities. 

Any  complete  review  of  Federal -municipal 
relations  obviously  is  impossible  in  the  time 
at  my  disposal,  but  I  shall  discuss  briefly 
what  the  Federal  Government  has  been  do- 
ing to  aid  municlpall'.ies  and  other  local 
units  of  government  and  proposals  for  addi- 
tional aid  which  were  considered  by  the  85th 
Congress — especially  those  measures  which 
were  handled  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 

Then.  I  want  to  offer  a  few  comments  on 
the  significance  of  the  Federal  aid  picture 
and  my  suggestions  as  -o  the  attitude  which 
I  feel  those  recpon.sib'.e  for  municipal  af- 
fairs in  Virginia  shouUl  take  toward  future 
legislation. 

Members  of  this  groip  are  far  better  In- 
formed than  the  avera,je  citizen  as  to  what 
is  dune  with  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  some  of  you  may  not  have 
realized  that  Federal  grants-in-aid  havo 
grown  to  the  point  where  they  total  nearly 
I'j  times  the  total  an-.cunt  which  was  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  all  pur- 
poses. Including  national  defense,  when  I 
first  entered  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  spending  budget  in  1933,  my 
first  year  as  a  Member  cf  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  $4  6  billion.  In  comparison, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  the 
total  of  Federal  pranti  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  Federal  aid  to  programs  in- 
volving payments  to  Ir.dlvlduals  within  the 
States  was  more  than  $6  4  billion. 

The  way  In  which  these  programs  have 
grown  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
total  distribution  of  Federal  aid  in  1930  was 
only  $147  million.  In  1940  it  was  $14  billion 
and  in  1950  it  was  $5.6  billion,  using  round 
figures  throughout. 

You  may  also  be  interested  to  know  that 
Virginia's  share  of  this  aid  in  the  1957  fiscal 
year — the  last  for  whicli  I  could  obtain  com- 
plete figures — was  around  $99  million. 

This  total  included,  of  course,  many  items 
such  as  aids  to  agriculture,  veterarui  benefits, 
and  research  grants  no,  related  to  municipal 
Junctions,  but  there  siill  remained  a  large 
part  of  the  total  which  directly  or  indirectly 
affected  the  budgets  of  Virginia  cities  and 
towns. 

There  was.  for  example.  $2.5  million  paid 
In  Virginia  for  school  lunch  programs  and 
another  million  dlstr.buted  to  encourage 
consumption  of  milk  by  Virginia  school- 
children. Emergency  grants  for  school  con- 
struction in  federally  impacted  areas 
brought  around  $5.5  million  to  local  govern- 
ments in  Virginia  and  Federal  aid  for  oper- 
ating schools  in  these  areas  provided  another 
$7  6  million. 

Public  Health  Ser\ire  grants  in  Virginia 
amounted  to  more  than  $1  million  and  our 
State's  share  of  Hlll-3urton  hospital  con- 
struction funds  was  $2.2  million. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  trans- 
ferred to  Virginia  moro  than  $1  million  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare  services  and 
more  than  $13  million  for  public  assistance 
to  the  blind,  aged,  dependent  children  and 
disabled  persons.  Vocational  rehabilitation 
grants  to  Virginia  were  nearly  $1  million 
and  unemployment  compensation  grants 
from  Federal  funds  exceeded  $2.3  million. 

The  urban  renewal  program  brought  nearly 
$2  million  to  Virginia  cities  in  the  1957  fiscal 
year  and  there  was  around  $2.4  million  spent 
in  this  State  for  public  housing. 

Payments  to  National  Guard  units  in  Vir- 
ginia totaled  more  than  $8.7  milUon  and 
unemplojrment  compensation  payments  for 
veterans  and  Federal  employees  amounted  to 
over  $1.2  million. 


The  Items  I  have  mentioned  are  merely 
some  significant  samples  taken  from  the  25 
pages  of  fine-type  tables  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastory.  I 
commend  that  full  Ubulation  to  those  of 
you  who  are  interested  in  a  better  under- 
standing of  Just  how  far  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  departed  from  the  Jeffersonian 
concept  of  having  the  Central  Government 
do  only  those  things  which  the  State  and 
local  governments  are  unable  to  do  for 
themselves. 

Since  that  report  was  made  Congress  has 
enacted  the  Housing  Act  of  1957  which  au- 
thorized spending  of  $1.9  billion.  Including 
an  additional  $350  million  for  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  renewal  and  liberalizing  the 
percenuige  of  the  Federal  contribution  to 
thece  projects  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  net  cost. 

The  85th  Congress  also  extended  the  pro- 
gram of  emergency  school  aid  to  federally 
impacted  areas  to  June  1959  and  authorized 
a  permanent  program  of  assistance  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  schools  in  these 
areas  based  on  the  number  of  children  of 
persons  who  both  reside  and  work  on  Federal 
prcpprty. 

That.  I  might  add.  is  the  only  kind  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  which  I  approve.  We 
cannot  have  the  Federal  Government  paying 
for  our  schools  without  controlling  them, 
but  it  Is  no  more  than  fair  that  when  the 
Government  assigns  workers  to  an  area  where 
they  live  without  being  subject  to  local  prop- 
erty taxes  there  should  be  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  which  amount  to  a  fair  tuition 
charge  for  educating  their  chUdren.  The 
alternative  Is  to  expect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  its  own  schools  on  the  Gov- 
ernment reservations. 

Another  action  of  the  last  Congress  to  In- 
crease Federal  aid  was  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  program  'or  another  5  years 
diu-lng  which  $211  million  will  be  distrib- 
uted. That  has  been  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Federal-aid  programs. 

Procrams  of  Federal  aid  to  localities  car- 
ried on  under  legislation  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  my  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
include:  (1)  Loans  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  planning  public  works.  (2) 
Loans  to  State  and  local  govermnents  for 
construction  of  public  works.  (3)  Loans 
and  grants  for  urban  renewal  and  slum 
clearance;  and  (4)  loans  and  annual  con- 
tributions to  local  public  agencies  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  low-rent  public 
housing. 

For  public  works  planning  there  is  a  re- 
volving fund  of  $48  million  authorized  of 
which  $24  million  has  been  appropriated. 
Projects  to  be  planned  may  include  educa- 
tional facilities,  public  buildings  such  as 
court  houses,  city  halls,  police  and  fire  sta- 
tions, civic  auditoriums  and  facilities  such 
as  garbage  dlspKJsal  plants,  ix)rt  develop- 
ments, harbor  and  flood  relief  works  and 
airports.  The  theory  of  this  program  is  to 
encourage  advance  planning  which  other- 
wise might  be  deferred  by  communities 
which  are  short  of  funds  and  th\is  to  have 
more  projects  ready  for  a  quick  start  if  an 
Increased  public  works  program  is  needed  as 
an  antl-recesslon  meastire. 

In  addition  to  this  planning  program 
there  was  authorized  by  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  a  fund  of  $100  million 
for  loans  to  local  and  State  governments  to 
build  essential  community  facilities  for 
which  financing  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

These  two  loan  programs  would  have  been 
broadened  by  the  so-called  Conununity  Fa- 
culties bill  (S.  3497)  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate but  was  rejected  this  year  by  the  House. 
That  bill  would  have  authorized  another  $2 
billion  for  the  construction  loan  fund  and 
(98  million  for  planning  cost  advances.  It 
also  would  have  liberalized  loan  terms.  If 
enacted  into  law  the  program  would  have 


been  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  borrowed  money.  That  would  have 
been  unsound  in  principle  and  inflationary 
in  effect. 

I  was  even  more  emphatically  opopsed  to 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (S.  3683)  which 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  That  bill  would 
have  authorized  $200  million  for  loans  and 
$75  million  for  grants-in-aid  to  areas  of  so- 
called  chronic  unemployment. 

As  I  said  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 
opposing  S.  3683,  if  Congress  had  not  aban- 
doned all  constitutional  restraint  on  spend- 
ing, the  bill  would  not  even  have  come 
beiore  the  Senate.  We  have  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  spend  money  in  one 
locality  to  help  overcome  its  economic 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  other  lo- 
calities. This  amounts  to  an  attempt  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  substitute  Its 
decisions  regarding  the  development  of  an 
area  for  the  natural  decision  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  and  ignores  the  Con- 
stitutional principle  that  even  though  you 
treat  the  general  welfare  clause  as  a  grant 
of  Congressional  power  it  still  means  general 
and  not  local  welfare. 

In  addition,  both  the  community  facili- 
ties bill  and  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
contained  the  objectionable  authority  to 
finance  the  programs  by  borrowing  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  rather  than  com- 
ing to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  for  the  funds.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  these  spending  programs  to  get 
out  of  hand  when  they  must  pass  annual 
scrutiny  by  two  committees  of  the  Congress, 
but  when  they  are  given  a  direct  pipeline 
Into  the  Treasury  for  their  funds  and  their 
demands  cannot  be  reviewed,  once  the  initial 
authorization  has  been  granted,  the  dangers 
are  comp>ounded. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  housing  amend- 
ments approved  in  1957  liberalized  both  the 
terms  and  scope  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram for  which  spending  of  $1,350  blHlon 
has  been  authorized  but  the  proposed  1958 
omnibus  housing  bill  (S.  4035)  which  passed 
the  Senate  but  failed  in  the  House  would 
have  authorized  another  $2.25  billion  for 
urban  renewal. 

This  bill  also  would  have  extended  for  an- 
other year  the  present  authority  for  70,000 
units  of  low-rent  public  housing  and  would 
have  permitted  additional  annual  contribu- 
tion contracts  for  17,500  low-rent  units. 

Still  another  bill  which  failed  of  enact- 
ment was  a  House  bill  (H.R.  13420)  to  in- 
crease grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
under  the  -Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
This  would  have  permitted  grants  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  or  up  to 
$500,000.  whichever  was  the  smaller.  The 
aggregate  appropriation  proposed  for  the 
program  was  $1  billion  of  which  up  to  $100 
million  could  be  used  In  any  fiscal  year. 

In  referring  to  proposals  for  enlarged  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  which  were  handled  by 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  which  passed  the  Senate  but  which 
were  rejected  by  the  House,  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  speak  apologetically 
rather  than  boastfully. 

I  realize  how  modern  demands  for  schools, 
health,  and  police  protection  have  greatly 
increased  the  financial  burden  of  our  mu- 
nicipalities while  heavy  Federal  income  and 
excise  taxes  have  impinged  upon  potential 
revenue.  A  major  reduction  In  Federal 
taxes,  however,  would,  in  my  opinion,  he 
preferred  by  most  of  our  Virginia  tc^ns  and 
cities  to  increased  Federal  handouts  because 
while  Virginia  is  scheduled  to  receive  about 
$100  million  of  Federal  aid  In  this  current 
year  Virginia's  estimated  share  of  the  pro- 
posed $80  billion  spending  will  t>e  over  a 
bimon  dollars  or  10  times  what  we  will  get 
back  in  Federal  aid. 

My  friend,  Horace  Edwards,  recently 
pointed  out  to  me  that  a  family  living  in 
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Richmond  with  two  children,  an  annual  In- 
come of  $6,500  and  a  $12,000  home,  would 
pay  the  city  only  $246  in  taxes  but  would 
pay  the  Federal  Government  around  $700. 
That  family,  whether  it  realized  it  or  not,  is 
helping  to  put  up  the  money  which  is  dis- 
counted by  the  Federal  bureaucrats  and  then 
sent  back  to  tlie  city  for  various  aid  pro- 
grams. But,  in  addition,  that  family  Is 
helping  to  support  aid  programs  in  other 
areas  from  which  it  does  not  profit  and 
which  may  involve  activities  that  the  people 
of  Richmond  would  not  approve  if  allowed 
to  pass  on  them  in  a  referendum. 

Furthermore,  all  the  families  in  Virginia, 
even  those  in  the  lowe."^t  brackets  which  pay 
only  nominal  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes 
are  victims  of  what  I  described  to  a  bankers 
meeting  in  Richmond  this  month  as  "the 
crudest  tax,"  which  is  Inflation. 

Continual  spending  by  the  Federal  Gcv- 
ernment  in  excess  of  its  revenu?s,  which  ap- 
parently will  approach  $12  billion  in  this 
fiscal  year,  is  one  important  element  In  rais- 
ing prices  and  lowering  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  Our  dollars  now  will  buy  less 
than  half  the  commodities  they  would  buy 
before  World  War  II  and  the  trend  is  toward 
additional  rounds  of  wage  Increases  and 
price  increases  which  offset  them,  tiie  infla- 
tion tax  falling  heaviest  on  those  witii  fixed 
Incomes. 

Aside  from  causing  Individual  hardships, 
this  trend  toward  inflation  is  serious  be- 
cause, as  the  Russian  leader  Lenin  said:  "the 
surest  way  to  overthrow  an  existing  social 
order  is  to  debauch  the  currency." 

Therefore,  I  uri^e  you,  as  leaders  in  yovir 
communities,  to  take  a  stand  for  a  Eound 
economy  and  for  economical  operation  of  the 
government  at  all  levels. 

When  you  need  new  i>ubllc  works  or  im- 
proved services,  seek  ways  to  finance  them 
for  your.ielves  and  then  t^lve  your  backing  to 
efforts  to  taper  off  and  discontinue  F'ederal 
aid  programs  instead  of  encouraging  their 
expansion   and   the  starting  of  new  ones. 

You,  after  all.  as  municipal  representatives 
occupy  a  key  spot  in  our  .system  of  govern- 
ment becaxise,  as  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  wrote 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  In  his  essay  on 
"Damocracy  in  America"':  "Local  assemblies 
of  citizens  constitute  the  strength  of  free 
nations.  Town  meetings  are  to  liberty  what 
primary  schools  are  to  science;  they  bring  it 
within  the  people's  reach:  and  they  teach 
men  how  to  use  it  and  enj  ly  it." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  can 
answer  a  question  which  is  in  my  mind, 
and  I  preface  my  question  with  an  apol- 
ogy. I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the 
Senator's  speech. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  been  able 
to  obtain  information  as  to  what  the 
present  obligations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  FHA,  VA  loans,  and  other 
methods  of  financing  hou.sing  may  be. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  no  recent  tabulation.  Two 
years  ago  he  had  a  very  complete  tabula- 
tion made.  It  is  his  recollection  that 
the  indirect  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  between  $50  billion  and  $60 
billion.  A  good  part  of  that  is  for  hous- 
ing loans  which  we  have  underwritten, 
and  other  projects  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  loaned  money.  But  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  money  borrowed 
under  the  procedure  adopted  during  the 
emergency  In  1932  and  1933.  of  issuing 
bonds   rather   than  going  through   the 


appropriation  procedure,  and  borrowing 
directly  from  the  Treasui-y. 

Also,  we  have  been  quite  free  in  under- 
writing obligations,  as  thouf^^h  lending 
our  name  were  an  easy  way  to  put  money 
in  circulation,  without  creating  any  real 
liability. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virsiinia  will 
be  glad  if  some  member  of  his  commit- 
tee, or  the  committee  staff  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  will  com- 
pile such  a  tabulation.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  available  when  the  ho'i.^'n;,'  bill  is 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Simate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  liave  such  a  tabulation  prepared,  be- 
cause I  believe  tiiat  tlio  Senate  and  the 
country  sliould  be  made  aware  of  tlie 
huge  vi'lue  of  the  many  loans  which 
have  been  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. As  the  Senator  know.s,  our  debt  is 
about  to  reach  tlic  $285  billion  limit.  I 
am  informed  tliat  we  shall  reach  that 
limit  by  June  30. 

The  obli'-iations  to  which  I  refer  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Government,  and  they 
are  ever  and  above  the  sta;;gcring  na- 
tional drljt. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  indirect  obligations  are  not  carried 
as  debt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  di.-^tineuished  new  chairman  of 
tlie  Committee  on  B.\nking  and  Cur- 
rency, through  some  member  of  liis  com- 
mittee, will  inform  the  Senate  and  the 
country  concerning  the  outstanding 
value  of  indirect  obligations  which  have 
been  created  since  the.^e  housing  pro- 
t-rams  have  been  placed  on  tlie  statute 
books. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  information 
would  be  very  pertinent,  certainly,  from 
a  psychological  standpoint. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  wa.s 
asked  at  lunch  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georsria  I  Mr.  Ru.ssellI  what  tiip 
total  expenditures  of  the  Government 
were  when  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia was  elected  to  Congrf^s  in  1932. 
The  reply  was.  "One-third  of  what  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  will  be  in 
the  fiscal  year  1960."  Four  billion  dol- 
lars covei-ed  everything.  In  1935,  when 
President  Roo.sevelt  proposed  that  we 
spend  $4,800  000.000  for  relief  and  re- 
covery, the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
made  a  speech  against  the  propo.^al,  and 
said  that  if  we  started  spending  that 
way,  we  would  live  to  see  the  national 
debt  go  up  to  $50  billion;  and  that  if  it 
did,  we  would  all  be  ruined. 

We  are  still  here.  We  have  not  been 
ruined,  but  think  how  far  down  the  road 
toward  ruin  we  have  gone. 

In  the  Februai-y  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  we  shall  see  an  article  showing 
how.  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
France  has  inflated  its  currency  20  times. 
Professor  Schlichter,  of  Harvard,  says 
that  a  little  inflation  is  a  good  thing,  and 
that  no  one  should  object  to  3  percent. 

That  sounds  as  though  a  little  credit 
expansion  makes  everyone  feel  happy. 
However,  if  a  man  35  years  of  age  is  pay- 
ing for  an  insurance  policy,  and  he  suf- 
fers 3  percent  inflation  a  year,  by  the 
time  he  is  70  years  of  age,  the  insurance 
has  been  used  up.  At  3  percent  a  year, 
in  33 ',3   years,   the   insurance   is   gone. 


That  is  wliy  we  mu.st  "level"  on  this 
sub.icct.  The  S'-^iator  is  right,  that  we 
o'.i!  ht  to  knaw  what  the  national  indebt- 
ednc.  s  will  be  and  that  we  ought  to  know 
what  the  indirect  obli:-;ation  is  going  to 
be.  if  tlie  ^^lluation  should  turn  a.'-'ainst 
us  and  the  lo;ins  fur  housing  should  go 
tour. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  almost  in- 
creJil)le  liiat  out  of  every  dollar  we  ap- 
proiniate,  10  cents  goes  tOAard  paimnr 
the  inu'rest  on  the  national  debt.  I 
have  been  in  the  S mate  for  22  ycais.  As 
I  recall,  when  I  fir.st  came  to  tlie  Scna'.e. 
tlic  entire  amount  wc  appropriated  to 
operate  all  dipartments  of  Guvernnient 
v.as  approximately  what  is  now  required 
to  p.'.y  the  interest  on  our  national  debt. 

Mr.  i:OBER'lSON.  1  he  Senator  is 
ri;ht.  A  good  many  people  will  say. 
"We  can  reinem'xr  when  we  could  buy 
thin!'. >  for  a  thud  of  what  it  costs  now, 
but  at  that  time  we  did  not  have  any 
money  to  buy  them  With,  whereas  no.v 
we  have  the  money."  Tl:at  is  a  tempo- 
rary viewp  (int.  Wc  mubt  consider  what 
may  happ»'n. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Pre.'-ident.  in  preparing  the  Sena- 
tors -St  ite^n'^nt  I  .sho.ild  like  him  to  in- 
clidc  the  bunds  under  the  retirement 
fund  and  t!ie    ocial  recunty  fund. 

Mr.  EOBEHTSON.  The  Senator 
from  Suutii  Carolina  is  rpening  a  broad 
fi'ld.  We  cannot  get  dependable 
fi  'iins. 

Mr,  JOHN.STON  of  South  Carolina. 
Tlie  retirement  fund  costs  run  between 
seven  and  emht  bilhon  dollars. 

Mr.  ROBEHiSON.  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  potential 
liability  in  the  railroad  retirement  fund 
also.  Of  course,  that  is  not  a  direct 
oblitzation,  but  wc  have  been  adminis- 
tering it,  and  certainly  the  railroad 
workers,  if  the  time  ever  came  that  the 
funds  did  not  pay  out.  would  expect 
ConRrcv.s  to  come  to  their  rescue. 

We  recently  had  a  report  from  a  com- 
mittee— I  believe  the  President  ap- 
pointed it — which  showed  that  if  wc  in- 
crea.se  the  social  .security  taxes,  as  hxs 
been  proposed,  the  social  security  fund 
will  be  safe.  If  we  do  not  increase  the 
taxes,  the  pre.^cnt  revenue  under  the  tax 
program  will  not  finance  present  pay- 
ments, and  to  that  extent  we  would  go 
into  the  red.  The  committee  made  a 
very  exhaustive  study.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Virpinia  was  encouraged 
to  note  that  the  committee  stated  that 
the  pro" ram  was  en  a  sound  basis,  even 
though  we  have  greatly  increased  the 
benefits  and  increased  the  time  with 
respect  to  the  qualification  of  widows, 
and  that  it  would  remain  sound  if  we 
would  let  tile  payroll  taxes  go  up,  as 
was  contemplated. 

I  shall  get  such  information  as  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  other 
committees  can  gather  on  the  total  debt 
picture,  because  we  certainly  need  all 
the  information  we  can  get. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  a.scertain  the  obligations  at 
this  time  in  the  hou.sing  field,  particu- 
larly the  VA  and  FHA  and  any  other 
housing  programs  that  we  now  have  on 
the  statute  books. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  the  housing 
field  it  is  something  over  $20  billion. 
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EXPENDITURE  BY  COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  69  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
make  expenditures  and  employ  tempo- 
rary personnel. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  purpose  of  the  appro- 
priation requested  is  to  maintain  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, so  that  the  subcommittee  may  in- 
vestigate any  elections  which  may  take 
place  this  year  or  next. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EI  LENDER.  As  I  recall,  during 
an  cflf  year  the  amount  provided  in  the 
past  has  been  $60  000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  that 
amount  has  been  raised  to  S75.000  in  the 
resolution.  As  long  as  there  is  no  elec- 
tion to  be  investigated  during  this  year, 
why  should  the  amount  be  increased? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that  it 
was  at  my  suggestion  that  the  amount 
requested  was  reduced  from  $100,000  to 
$75,000  in  committee.  The  subcommit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green]  has  been  quite  busy 
during  the  past  year,  and  there  are  pos- 
sibilities that  some  questions  may  still 
arise  relative  to  the  election  of  last  No- 
vember. In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
must  prepare  for  the  presidential  elec- 
tion next  year,  and  that  will  keep  it  busy. 
It  may  be  that  $75,000  may  not  be  re- 
quired, but  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
the  amount  be  on  hand  so  that  there  may 
be  a  little  leeway.  Last  year  $150,000  was 
granted,  and  of  that  amount  $59,000  was 
returned  to  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  I  should  also  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  the  fact  that  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  staff,  which 
now  numt>ers  eight,  is  going  to  be  re- 
duced to  five.  Therefore,  economies  will 
be  made  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  staff  is  re- 
duced to  five,  why  will  it  require  $75,000 
to  run  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  increase 
In  pay  which  Congress  voted  last  year,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  allow  a  little  extra 
money;  in  addition,  there  is  a  certain 
amout  of  investigative  work  that  must 
be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  many  attor- 
neys will  it  be  necessary  to  employ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Really  only  two. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
subcommittee  employs  a  chief  counsel, 
who  is  paid  a  salary  of  $14,979.45;  an 
assistant  chief  counsel,  who  is  paid  $14,- 
979.45;  and  a  minority  counsel,  who  is 
paid  the  same  amount.  There  are  three 
lawyers  who  are  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  money.  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  engage  such  expensive  lawyers? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  that  many,  but  I  do  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  have  at  least  one  majority 
counsel  and  one  minority  counsel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  "Why?  I  should 
like  to  know  why  it  is  necessary  to  have 


more  than  one  lawyer.  There  may  be  a 
need  for  investigators,  but  it  strikes  me 
that  not  more  than  one  lawyer  would 
be  needed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  a 
point  there,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  educated 
enough  in  the  field  of  practical  politics 
to  know  that  the  minority 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  plead  ignor- 
ance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  knows  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  minority  repre- 
sented by  way  of  a  minority  counseL  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  is  not  ignorant 
about  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  a  rule  was  agreed  to  some 
time  ago  that,  if  on  a  committee  there 
were  more  than  two  lawyers,  a  third  law- 
yer should  be  appointed  for  the  minority. 
However,  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that, 
in  my  opinion,  we  do  not  need  more 
than  one  lawyer  on  this  subcommittee, 
which  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  now 
but  to  answer  a  few  letters.  A  few 
clerical  people  could  do  that.  I  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  I  know  the  work  that 
is  done.  It  strikes  me  that  we  would 
not  be  violating  the  procedure,  or  any 
agreement  which  has  been  entered  into 
by  the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  re- 
lating to  situations  where,  if  a  commit- 
tee employs  two  counsel,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  third,  so  as  to  give  the 
minority  a  counsel.  Here,  only  one  law- 
yer is  needed;  if  we  confined  the  staff 
to  those  persons  actually  needed  we 
could  save  the  exi>ense  of  hiring  two 
lawyers.  We  could  do  that  if  we  were 
only  courageous  enough  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator,  who  has  served  on 
the  committee,  and  knows  the  work  of 
the  committee,  that  several  bills  have 
l>een  referred  to  the  committee  dealing 
with  proposed  amendments  to  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  and  to  the  Hatch  Act, 
and  to  miscellaneous  related  acts. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  must  know  that 
the  staff  will  have  to  prepare  itself  for 
the  coming  election  year.  The  Senator 
knows  that  in  a  presidential  election 
year  the  elections  are  a  httle  more  vig- 
orous than  in  other  election  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  imderstand.  the 
subcommittee  involved  here  has  from  its 
inception  dealt  with  elections. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  elections  and 
privileges. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now,  apparently  the 
work  has  been  expanded,  and  a  regular 
force  has  been  employed.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  has  the 
right  to  employ  four  experts,  or  four 
lawyers,  and  six  clerical  assistants. 
What  will  these  people  do? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  it  will  be  imf>ossible 
to  hire  that  many  people.  Besides,  there 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  chairman, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  tMr.  Green]  to  do  so.  I  have  in- 
dicated that  the  staff,  which  has  been 
pretty  stationary  for  the  past  2  years,  is 
going  to  be  reduced  from  eight  to  five. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  and  I 
are  talking  about  two  different  things. 
I  am  saying  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  being  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate,  has 


the  right  under  the  Reorganization  Act 
to  employ  four  professionals  and  six 
clerical  assistants. 

For  that  pxxrpose,  the  committee  has 
a  sum  total  of  $123,560  allotted  to  it. 
Why  is  that  money  not  used  in  order  to 
do  the  work  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  speaks  of,  namely,  to  investi- 
gate the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  ac- 
tivities other  than  contested  elections? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  dlstincruished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  asked  me  a  question  outside  my 
sphere  of  knowledge.  All  I  know  con- 
cerning this  subject  is  what  I  am  talking 
about  at  the  present  time.  I  certainly 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  oppose  the 
appropriation  of  $75,000  for  this  most 
necessary  conunittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  opposed 
many  of  these  resolutions — mostly  in 
vain — but  I  am  simply  trying  to  show- 
to  Senators  who  are  newcomers  to  this 
body  the  extent  to  which  some  commit- 
tees are  extending  themselves.  I  am 
quite  confident  that  if  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  which  has 
the  authority  under  the  Reorganization 
Act  to  employ  four  professional  and  six 
clerical  etnployees,  were  to  put  its  em- 
ployees to  work,  they  could  still  sit 
around  and  not  be  busy  all  the  time,  even 
if  they  applied  themselves. 

But  here  we  have  a  separate  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  not  objecting  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  separate  subcommittee 
of  the  Rules  Committee;  it  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  But  since  this  is  not 
an  election  year,  why  should  we  appro- 
priate as  much  as  $75,000  to  hire  three 
lawyers,  and  pay  each  of  them  over 
$14,000  a  year,  in  order,  more  or  less,  to 
enable  them  to  sit  aroimd?  That  is 
what  they  wiD  do,  because  they  will  not 
have  work  to  keep  them  fully  occupied. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  much 
merit  in  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  said.  I  assure  him,  so  far  as  I 
as  one  member  of  the  committee,  am 
concerned,  that  we  will  take  into  consid- 
eration what  he  has  already  said  and 
try  to  bring  about  a  reform  along  the 
lines  he  has  suggested.  I  point  out  again 
that  the  committee  has  tried  to  make  a 
start  by  reducing  its  staff  from  eight  to 
five. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presimie  the  re- 
duction vsrill  be  made  in  the  clerical  em- 
ployees, the  poorly  paid  employees. 

I  rep)eat,  that  in  the  past,  in  an  oflf- 
election  year,  we  have  never  appropri- 
ated more  than  $60,000.  That  is  what 
I  am  suggesting  be  done  this  year.  The 
committee  will  not  be  kept  very  busy, 
because  of  a  lack  of  elections  during  this 
year.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  kind  of 
committee  as  to  which  one  can  never  tell 
whether  it  will  be  busy  or  not.  I  recall 
that  in  my  first  year  in  the  Senate  this 
committee  spent  in  excess  of  $300,000 
to  investigate  one  campaign  conflict. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  remember  that, 
but  that  investigation  required  a  special 
resolution.  But  now  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  an  election  contest  of  any  kind 
in  sight.  Why  anticipate  it?  Why  keep 
people  on  the  payroll  tmnecessarily? 
Why  not  simply  provide  $60,000,  as  was 
done  in  the  past,  and  let  us  save  $15,000 
if  we  can? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
agree  to  providing  $75,000,  we  will  try 
to  save  the  $15,000,  and  more,  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  contingent  fund. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  rather  save 
it  now,  because  if  the  money  is  appro- 
priated, ways  and  means  will  be  found 
to  spend  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  of- 
fering a  resolution  or  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  the  amount  be  reduced  from 
$75,000  to  $60,000. 

Mr.  MORTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  senior 
Republican  member  of  the  committee. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cur- 
tis 1.  offered  an  amendment,  or  made  a 
proposal  in  the  committee,  that  the 
amount  be  $50,000.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Montana  suggested  that  we  split 
the  difference  and  make  the  amount 
$75,000.  Our  side,  knowing  the  majority 
of  the  votes  were  on  the  other  side  any- 
way, said  we  would  accept  $75,000. 

But  if  the  Senator  is  offering  an 
amendment  to  make  the  amoimt  $60,000. 
I  will  support  it.  as  I  would  have  sup- 
ported the  $50,000  in  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  if  it  is  or  is  not  true 
that  it  is  contemplated  to  hire  at  least 
two  lawyers,  one  to  represent  the  ma- 
jority and  the  other  the  minority? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  lawyers,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  speaks  of 
them,  are  already  employed  and  are  on 
the  payroll.  There  is  one  to  represent 
each  party. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  on  this  par- 
ticular subcommittee? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Is  it  the  purpose  to 
maintain  that  status,  whether  tliey  have 
work  to  do  or  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  asArce  that  one  lawjer.  as 
chief  counsel,  is  enough.  But  when  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee asks  that  he  be  represented  by 
an  associate  or  an  assistant  counsel, 
what  are  we  to  do? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Personally,  I  would 
vote  him  down.  As  I  recall,  a  rule  was 
adopted,  or  an  understanding  was 
reached,  some  time  ago.  that  if,  on  a 
committee  of  this  kind,  there  were  more 
than  two  lawyers,  then  the  minority 
should  be  represented.  But  I  contend 
that  one  lawyer  is  sufficient — and  if  but 
one  lawyer  is  selected,  then,  under  the 
agreement  as  1  understand  it,  the  mi- 
nority would  not  bfc  entitled  to  a  lawyer. 
The  committee  could  easily  function 
with  $60.000 — especially  since  this  is  not 
an  election  year. 

I  am  confident  ample  funds  with 
which  to  conduct  its  work  would  be 
available  to  the  subcommittee  if  only 
$60,000  were  provided. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
lino    22,    it    is    proposed    to   strike   out 
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"$75,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$60,000." 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.    (Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  69)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Comniittee  on  Fiulos 
and  .\dmlnlstraf ion.  or  any  duly  aiUlioiizcd 
subcommittee  thereof,  Is  authon/rd  under 
.sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization .A.ct  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in 
accord. ince  with  Its  Jnrisdlrtion.';  .specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  lnve?tiRate.  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
talnlns^  ta — 

( 1 )  the  election  of  the  President.  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  c  irrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Fodcral  elections  generally; 

(6)  Presidential  succes.slon. 

Sec.  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  comnuttre,  from  February  1.  1959,  to 
January  31,  11»G0,  is  authorized  to  (  1  (  make 
such  e.\j)cndit  uros  as  it  deems  advisable; 
(2)  to  employ  up.m  a  temporary  b;'.i;is  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  nsslstatits  and  con- 
sultant:^: Proi  idrd.  That  the  minority  is  .lu- 
thorized  to  scleot  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  le.ss  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  hij^hcst  gross  rale 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  |3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
depan:ncnts  or  agencies  of  tlie  Government. 

Sf.c  3.  The  committee  shall  report  lis  lind- 
in;.;s,  t(jgether  with  Its  recommendations  for 
If^  :islation  as  It  deems  advl.sable,  to  the  .Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  dale,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses, of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$75,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  apprij\ed 
by   the  chairm.m  of   the  commitLee. 


CONTINUATION  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  WASHINGTON  MET- 
ROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  13,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  continuing 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Washington 
Metropolitan  Problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  resolution  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!.  He 
assures  me  that  the   work  which   was 


started  last  year  will  be  completed  this 
year  with  the  amount  which  is  provided 
in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  such  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  the  as- 
surance which  was  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I 
think  the  work  will  require  only  a  few 
months.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  courtesy  in  this  mat- 
ter.    I  a.sk  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quc.-tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resoluLion. 

The  concurient  resolution  fS.  Con. 
Res.   2>    was  aj^rocd   to,   as  follows; 

lif'Ohrd  by  the  Senate  {the  Hou.ie  of 
Ri  prc.^r'itut-.ics  (-(nirurr.ng) ,  That  the  Joint 
Ci)iniiittee  on  W.i.shlnglon  Metropolitan 
Probli-ms  created  by  H.  Con.  Res.  172,  agreed 
to  Augtist  '20.  1957,  Is  hereby  continued 
lhrou:.;h  September  30,  1959. 

.Srr  2  The  Joint  conimlttee  Is  hereby  au- 
thori/e<l  to  make  expenditures  from  Febru- 
:try  1.  Iti.i'j.  through  Septr-mber  30,  1959. 
which  shall  not  ex -eed  $30,000,  to  be  paid 
frmn  ihi.'  contin;^fnt  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  tlie  chairman 
of  the  Joint  coir.miltee. 


ADDITTONAL  PERSONNEL  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RE- 
L.'^TIONS 

Mr.  MAx\SFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
coiiMderation  of  Calendar  No.  15,  Senate 
Resolution  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  30 1  authorizinR  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  em- 
ploy certain  additional  por.sonnel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  atjreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  jnocccdcd  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  resolution 
provide  for  the  same  number  of  em- 
ployees a.-;  were  provided  last  year? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  provides  for  no 
additional  emjiloyees? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  it  is  simply 
a  continuation  of  the  existing  status.  It 
is  the  usual  resolution  which  is  sub- 
milled  by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  30)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Retntrrcl.  That  the  Committee  on  ForclRn 
Relations  la  authorized  effective  February  1, 
1959.  and  until  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
to  employ  two  ndditlonnl  profesahjnai  BtafT 
members  and  three  additional  clerical  oa- 
8lstants  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  b« 
fixed  by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with 
Rectlon  202(e),  as  amended,  of  the  Legis- 
lative ReorRanlzatlon  Act  of  1048  and  th« 
provisions  of  Public  Law  4.  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, approved  February  19.  1947.  '  aa 
ftmended. 
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STUDY  OP  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  16,  Senate 
Resolution  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res.  31)  to  authorize  a  study  of 
United  States  foreign  policy,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Latin  American  and 
Canadian  affairs,  and  the  problems  of 
world  disarmament. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  atieed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
what  is  planned  to  be  done  by  the  pro- 
visiorLs  of  the  resL-lution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  resolution 
s€-eks  to  enable  the  m.'.kini^  cf  a  survey 
of  the  coiiditions  of  American  foreian 
policy  throuiihout  the  world  in  general; 
and.  in  particular,  a  survey  of  Latin 
American  affairs,  under  the  cliairman- 
sliip  of  the  Senatcr  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MoRSFl:  and  al.so  a  study  of  American- 
Canadian  relations  under  tlie  cliairman- 
sliip  of  the  Senate  r  fiom  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aikf:;!. 

The  effect  is  to  continue,  except  for 
approximately  S15.000.  the  same 
amounts  appri  jjriated  last  year.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  tliat  of  the  ap- 
proximately $500,000  requested,  some- 
thing in  e.xce.ss  of  $450,000  of  the  total 
amount  granted  last  year  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amounts  allowed  heretofore. 
But  as  a  practical  matter,  how  will  the 
inquiry  re^^arding  our  relations  with 
Canada  or  v.ith  Latin  America  be  made? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  knows,  the  genesis  of 
this  matter  was  the  incidents  which  af- 
fected the  Vice  President  during  his 
tour  of  the  southern  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  purpose  of  the  request  is.  of 
course,  to  make  an  intensive  study  in  the 
ca.se  of  each  country;  and  I  believe  ap- 
proximately $150,000  was  allocated  for 
that  purpose  last  year.  Very  little  of 
that  amount  has  been  spent;  and  the 
request  is  that  the  remainder  be  reap- 
propriated  at  this  time.  It  is  hoped 
that  from  the  survey  will  come  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  also  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us  mutually. 

Mr,  CHAVEZ.  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose, and  1  think  It  is  laudable.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  obtain  the  proper 
kind  of  staff  to  do  the  Investigating, 
because  many  investigations  mean  noth- 
ing more  than  a  trip  somewhere:  they 
do  not  mean  anything  definite  in  the 
way  of  information  by  which  we  can  de- 
teimine  why  unpleasant  incidents  oc- 
cur. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  correct. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  wish  the  committee 
to  do  a  good  job. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  point  out 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  is  proceeding 
slowly  and  carefully,  and  intends  to  do 
a  good,  impartial  job:  and  I  believe  the 
results  of  his  investigation  or  survey 
will  be  very  worthwhile,  and  will  well 
warrant  the  amount  of  money  to  be  ap- 
prot^riated, 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Let  me  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  whom  I  would  tru.st  more  to  do  a 
good  job  than  I  would  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  hope  he  will  obtain 
the  right  kind  of  staff,  who  will  go  to  the 
countries  south  of  the  border  and  will 
find  out  what  the  trouble  is. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  but  I  talk  to  the.se 
people  practically  daily;  and  we  never 
have  been  at  a  lower  ebb  in  regard  to 
our  relations  with  South  America  than 
we  are  now. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Senate  and  the  country  as 
a  whole,  that  Latin  America  has  had  no 
more  stanch  friend  than  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez!  :  and  be- 
cause of  his  great  interest,  he  can  be  as- 
sured that  what  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse)  is  going  to  do  will  be 
well  done  and  will  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country  and  the  best  interests 
of  mutual  relations  and  understanding. 

Mr.  CHA\'EZ.     I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let 
m.e  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  a  question.  He  has  stated.  I 
believe,  that  three  subcommittees  have 
been  combined. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  the  three  re- 
quests have  been  combined.  They  cover 
three  separate  items.  One  is  the  overall 
survey  which  is  under  the  direct  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FttlbrightI. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  last  year 
we  provided  $300,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  of  it  was 
spent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  approx- 
imately S275.000  or  perhaps  $280,000 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Was  spent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  was  re- 
turned— which  meant  that  perhaps  $20.- 
000  was  used.  The  survey  did  not  begin 
until  late. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  about  the 
other  appropriations  which  were  made 
for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee? 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  all  of 
the  money  appropriated  last  year  was 
returned  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Practically  all  of 
it  was  returned.  Of  the  $150,000  appro- 
priated under  the  Latin  American  reso- 
lution, only  $1,601.57  was  spent.  The 
rest  was  returned  to  the  Treasury 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  what  we  are 
really  doing  now  is  more  or  less  reappro- 
priating  the  sums  which  were  made 
available  last  year;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly.  Of  the 
$300,000  for  the  foreign-aid  survey, 
$23,662.25  was  spent;  and  approximately 
$8,000  or  $9,000  is  to  be  used  in  the  in- 
terest of  furthering  American-Canadian 
relations.  We  had  the  committee  set  up 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  I .  It  worked  with  a  similar  parlia- 
mentary body  from  the  Canadian  House 
and  Senate,  and  it  ."^eeks  to  brinn  about 
a  better  understanding:  of  the  difficulties 
between  the  two  cotintries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wii^h  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  that  last  year  it  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  every  country  in 
South  America  and  Central  America, 
with  the  exception  of  Paraguay  and 
Bolivia.  I  am  now  preparing  a  report  cf 
my  findings  v.hich  I  hope  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  soon.  It  is  a  one-man  report: 
I  did  not  require  a  committee  to  prepare 
it.  The  entire  cost  to  the  Government 
for  my  personal  expenses  was  approx- 
imately $510.  and  my  transportation  fare 
was  approximately  $1,000.  For  any 
Other  expenses,  I  paid  the  bills  myself. 
I  hope  to  have  in  the  hands  of  my  col- 
leagues not  later  than  Monday  a  com- 
plete report  regarding  every  country  I 
Visited,  and  at  that  time  I  hep?  to  make 
a  presentation  of  the  matter  to  the 
Senate. 

I  wi'  h  to  say  that  I  found  that  thines 
in  South  America  and  Central  America 
are  not  quite  as  bad  as  one  would  judce 
from  reading  the  newspaper  accounts; 
as  my  report  will  show. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I. 
for  one — and  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
others — look  forward  with  great  inter- 
est to  the  report  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  make,  because, 
as  always,  when  he  returns  from  such 
trips,  he  makes  a  good  report  which 
contains  considerable  information  not 
otherwise  available.  I  hope  a  copy  of 
the  report  will  be  sent  the  chairman  of 
the  sut>committee  conducting  the  Latin 
American  study — the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse] — because  I  wish  to 
assure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that, 
judging  from  everj'thing  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, he  intends  to  do  a  good,  pains- 
taking job  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  that  this  is  my  seventh  report, 
based  on  my  visits  abroad,  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Of  the  seven  re- 
ports, two — as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana knows — were  printed,  as  Senate 
documents — one  in  1956  and  one  in  1957. 
My  1958  report  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  piinted.  I  hope  to  have  a  copy  of 
it  in  the  hands  of  each  Senator  and  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
either  the  latter  part  of  this  week  or 
early  next  week.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  the  report,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
of  some  assistance  to  those  who  propose 
to  spend  approximately  $150,000  or 
$200,000  to  go  over  the  same  ground  I 
have  gone  over. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  no  one  Is 
more  assiduous  In  making  reports,  fol- 
lowing such  trips,  and  in  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  his  findings  and  views;  and  I 
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think  they  are  certainly  factual  and 
worthwhile. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  31 )  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  aiilhurlzed  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  aulhorizcd  u.ider  sections 
134(a)  and  r!6  of  Lhe  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  19-13.  a.s  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  spccifl 'd  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  cmpletf*  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
conduct  of  United  States  foreign  jKilicy.  with 
fp.clal  reference  to  Latin  .\rnrrica  and  C.ma- 
dian  affairs,  and  the  problems  of  world  dis- 
armament. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  re.so!utii>n 
the  comr.iittee.  from  F.'bruary  1.  lDr>j,  to 
January  31,  1910.  inclu'.ive.  Is  authorized 
(It  to  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  t'mes 
and  places  during  the  se.sslons,  rece.=-ses,  and 
adjourned  periods  of  the  S.nate:  (3)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnca.'^es  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  pancis,  and 
documents;  (4)  to  take  s-.irh  test! ninny;  (5) 
to  employ,  upon  a  temofirary  basis,  ali  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  and  (Gi  with  the  i^rlor  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  at:encies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  rclmburcable 
services,  informati(;n.  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  dep.irtmc-nts  or  agencies  of 
the  G.^vernment  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec  3.  In  the  conduct  of  It.s  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  individuals  in  Its 
discretion,  and  it  is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  individuals, 
groups,  and  institutions  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate and  may  enl^jr  into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee. 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$5OO,0C0  for  the  period  ending  January  31, 
19(50,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENATE  IN  CONNECTION  VvTTH 
VISITS  BY  FOREIGN  DIGNITARIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie-adcnt.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Order  No.  17,  Senate 
Resolution  32, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair).  The  resolution 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  32  •  providing  assistance  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  the  di.scliarge  of 
their  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
visits  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
dignitaries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  reason  for  the 
resolution.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  ap- 
propriate funds  and  employ  an  extra  per- 
son   to    receive    foreign    dignitaries    on 


behalf  of  the  Foreifin  Relations  Com- 
mittee?    That  is  a  new  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  a  similar 
resolution  was  adopted  last  year.  It 
was  intended  to  take  away  the  burden  of 
entertaining  and  looking  after  so  many 
foreign  official  visitors  who  are  coming 
to  the  Capitol,  many  of  them  parliamen- 
tarians from  other  countries  in  Lhe  woi  Id, 
many  of  whom  had  extendi  d  court  sies 
to  our  membership  while  we  were  visiting 
tiieir  countries. 

I  think  the  recoid  will  indicate  that 
something  on  the  oi-der  of  otricial  visitors, 
from  prime  ministeis  on  down,  or  up. 
dcii.^nding  on  the  country,  from  30  coun- 
tries, visited  us  last  year;  that  $5,000  was 
appropriated  by  the  Senate  for  the  pur- 
po.se:  that  .^^omcthinf;  on  the  order  of 
$2,700  or  $2,800  was  returned;  that  one 
staff  member  was  a.ssigned  to  thi.s  par- 
ticular staff,  but,  in  addition,  this  staff 
member  undertook  other  duties  in  con- 
nec'ion  with  the  duties  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  ELLF  ND..R.  Has  that  .staff  mem- 
ber been  providid  for.  or  will  the  staff 
member  be  piovided  for  this  year? 
Ivlr,  MANSMELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Out  of  which  funds 
will  the  staff  member  be  paid? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  staff  member 
is  to  be  paid  out  of  fund.s  piovided  by 
Senate  Resolution  30,  which  has  been  a 
cur.nnuinn  matter  over  the  years.  It  is 
out  of  funds  provided  by  that  resolution 
that  the  staff  member  is  paid,  because 
her  primary  job  is  to  do  committee  work 
as  such.  This  is  an  added  responsibility, 
which  she  as.sumes  when  visits  occur. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  is  an  innova- 
tion, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     It   is   true   it    was 
started  last  year. 

Mr.  MAN.'^FIELD.  Last  year. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary for  the  Senate  to  provide  funds  to 
entertain  foreign  visitors.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Senate  sliould.  I  thou;:;ht  that 
was  a  function  of  the  State  Department, 
because  usually  such  visitors  come  to  the 
Capitol  and  aie  escorted  by  membeis  of 
the  State  Department,  Why  .should  tiie 
Senate  piovide  :;enai-ate  funds  for  that 
purpose?  It  i.^  something  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  MAN -^FIELD.  I  do  not  .see  what 
difference  it  makes  whether  the  frnds 
are  taken  from  one  pocket  or  another, 
I  think  it  gives  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  show  visiting  dignitaries  courtesy  and 
consideration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  State  De- 
portment has  a  regular  fund  for  that 
purpo.se.  The  State  Department  has 
been  doing  it  in  the  past.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Senate  should  take  over  that 
prei-ogative. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  should  b€'  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  ask  for  handouts  from  the  State 
Department  and  having  to  ask  the  De- 
partment whether  we  can  have  certain 
visitors  for  lunch.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate    should    liave    to    ask    the   State 


Department  for  money  when  official  vis- 
itors come  to  Capitol  Hill.  Many  of 
such  visitors  are  members  of  their  own 
legislative  bodies.  I  think  is  is  very  un- 
dignified for  the  Senate  to  have  to  ask 
the  State  Dc  partmcnt  if  the  Department 
wiil  ';ive  a  lunch  for  us  at  the  Capitol 
so  Senators  can  entertain  such  visitors. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Loui.^iana  v.  ill  iiiM.'-t  on  liis  objection. 

Mr,  ELI  ENl)i:i?.  I  am  not  insisting 
on  anytiiin': . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  For  example,  when 
Mr.  Mikoyan  vi  itecl  the  Senatr,  the 
Senate  ;;!iould  not  have  been  in  the 
position  of  havin.g  to  a.'k  Secret..iry 
of  St;ite  Dalle.;  if  renatoi>;  could  have 
a  luncheon  in  the  C- i)itol  to  enter'LOin 
the  visitor.  The  S<:iate  should  have 
fund';  to  pay  for  that  kind  of  luncheon. 

Mr  ELIE\DET7.  Re:ailar  funds  are 
provided  to;-  .s\:rh  a  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  State  De- 
partment  hiis  to  approve  the  reque  ts. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Why  should  the 
Sen;; to  h;ive  to  do  this?  We  are  estab- 
lishiir.r  a  precedent.  We  have  had  for- 
ei!!n  Visitors  come  to  the  Committee  on 
A'-rricullure  and  Forestry  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  Of  course,  I  paid  for  this  cn- 
tf^rtainment  out  of  my  own  pocket, 

Mr  Fri  BRIGHT  The  Senator  from 
Liuisiana  is  a  very  rich  man.  We  can- 
not afford  to  do  that. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  am  objecting  to 
the  fact  the  Senate  is  establishing  a 
l.'recedent  v.  ith  this  action.  The  first 
thin!!  v.e  knew,  other  resolutions  will  be 
propo:ed  to  entertain  tho.se  who  come 
to  visit  us. 

Mr  GRFEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sen;itni-  yield^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  GREEN  May  I  add  my  word  of 
endor;  ement  of  the  proposal?  It  was.  in 
a  sen-e,  an  experiment,  which  has 
worked  very  well  indeed.  It  is  astonish- 
ing the  i;cod  will  that  has  been  generated 
as  a  result  of  entertaining  vi.sitmg  for- 
ei!;n  di';nitanes.  We  have  heard  from 
many  quarters  how  Rrateful  they  were. 
and  how  intere.tinu  it  was.  and  how 
pleaded  they  were  to  come  into  direct 
contact  with  Senators,  If  the  pioposal 
were  adopted  that  the  Senate  leave  such 
entertainment  entirely  to  the  State  De- 
partment, I  think  many  of  the  visiting 
foreiun  officials  would  go  back  to  their 
countries  and  make  their  reports  with- 
out having  the  advantat;e  of  contacts 
with  Membeis  of  the  Senate. 

I  cannot  ui'ze  too  stron^^ly  that  what 
was  experimental  for  1  year  be  continued 
at  least  until  it  proves  to  be  unnecessary 
or  unui'-e. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  his  compre- 
hensive illustration  of  what  the  proposal 
entails. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico, 

Mr.  CHAVEZ,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  resolution  whatsoever.  I  think  it  is 
very  well  to  have  a  foreign  diplomat 
come  to  Washington  and  be  entertained 
by  the  Senate,  However,  the  visitor 
does  not  get  to  know  the  United  States 
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of  America  by  so  doing.  I  know  many 
foreign  visitors  would  like  to  visit  differ- 
ent places  in  the  country  and  see  at  first 
hand  the  problems  which  exist  in  those 
areas.  Some  of  those  Interested  in  flood 
control  would  like  to  see  the  Ohio,  or  go 
to  Missouri,  and  other  places. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  why  the 
only  way  to  entertain  a  foreign  diplomat 
is  to  entertain  him  in  Washington.  I 
believe  the  resolution  should  be  all-in- 
clusive. I  am  sure  many  foreign  visitors 
would  like  to  know  how  rural  mail  is  de- 
livered and  how  activities  of  that  kind 
are  handled.  Such  visits  would  make 
for  more  good  will  than  would  come 
about  as  the  result  of  a  hundred  years 
of  political  discussion  in  the  city  of 
Wa.^^hingtcn. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  resolution, 
but  I  hope  it  will  be  made  more  all-inclu- 
sive. I  should  like  to  see  some  foreign 
visitors  go  to  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  visit  the  national 
parks.  I  think  such  visits  would  bring 
about  more  good  will  than  would  visits 
to  Washington, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  32  >  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  In  crder  to  assist  the  Senate 
properly  to  dlschargt  and  coordinate  Its  ac- 
tivities and  responsibilities  In  connection 
with  participation  in  various  interparllamen- 
t.-\ry  Institutions  and  to  facilitate  the  Inter- 
change and  reception  In  the  United  States 
of  members  of  foreign  legislative  bodies  and 
prominent  officials  of  foreign  governments. 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  au- 
thorized from  February  1,  1959,  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  1960,  to  empJoy  one  additional  pro- 
fessional staff  member  to  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates  of 
compensation  to  be  fl  ted  by  the  chairman  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended. 

Sec  2.  The  Sccretaiy  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  ir.currcd  in  connection 
with  activities  author. zed  by  this  resolution 
and  approved  In  advar  ce  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foielpn  Relations,  which 
shall  not  exceed  »5.000  from  February  1,  1959. 
through  January  31.  1360,  from  the  contin- 
ger.t  fund  of  the  Senai ;  upon  vouchers  certl- 
licd  by  the  Senator  Incurring  such  expenses 
and  approved  by  the  chairman. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Order  No.  18.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  20)  authorising  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  investigate 
certain  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Is 
that  one  of  the  regular  resolutions?  I 
thing  there  are  three  or  four  of  them 
pending  before  the  Senate. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  the  regu- 
lar one.  I  beheve  it  provides  for  $70,000. 
That  amount  was  authorized  last  year, 
and  the  pending  resolution  provides  the 
same  amount.  It  is  for  the  regular  ac- 
tivity of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  resolution  does 
not  provide  for  an  investigation  into 
housing,  does  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  it  does  not. 
It  is  the  same  kind  of  resolution  the 
Senate  adopted  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  of  the 
S70.C00  was  spent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  all  of  it.  The 
result  shows  good  housekeeping,  I  am 
a  httle  ashamed  to  ask  for  so  little  when 
we  compare  the  request  to  other  requests 
for  money.  The  committee  did  not  use 
all  the  funds  authorized.  Forty-five 
thousand  dollars  of  it  has  been  spent  up 
to  now.  I  submitted  the  budget  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Unf orttmately,  I  have  been  in  attendance 
on  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 

The  resolution  requests  funds  for  the 
regular  activities  of  the  committee.  Be- 
cause of  several  pieces  of  legislation  af- 
fecting international  matt<?rs.  such  as 
the  Inter-American  Fund,  a  request  will 
have  to  be  made  later  for  a  supplemental 
amount ;  but  the  committee  is  requesting 
this  year  the  same  amount  it  asked  last 
year.  $70  000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  how  the  regular  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee is  kept  busy?  As  the  Senator 
knows,  each  standing  committee  has  the 
ri'iht  to  employ  four  professional  staff 
members  and  six  clerical  workers.  In 
order  to  hire  those  people  each  standing 
committee  is  given  $123,560. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent  arc 
the  regular  staff  people  used  to  do  work 
which  is  contemplated  would  be  covered 
under  Senate  Resolution  20?  In  other 
words,  why  could  not  the  regular  staff 
workers  do  such  work? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  staff  members 
do  the  work.  The  Senator  will  find  that 
the  committee  actually  reports  to  the 
Senate  more  bills  than  any  other  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate — I  believe — or  at 
least  nearly  as  many  ^s  any  other  com- 
mittee. The  committee  is  engaged  in  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  activities. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  staff  mem- 
bers we  need  specialists.  For  example, 
we  were  requested  to  investigate  the  situ- 
ation regarding  newsprint  and  steel 
scrap.  We  employed  no  one  on  the  regu- 
lar staff  who  was  competent  for  that 
work.  We  must  have  some  extra  em- 
ployees, especially  economists,  in  such  a 
field  to  supplement  the  regular  activities 
of  the  staff. 

The  Senator  asked  about  last  year's 
expenditures.  Of  the  $70,000  authorized 
for  the  12-month  period  under  Senate 
Resolution  214,  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures through  January  31, 1959,  are  $45,- 
960.19,  which  will  leave  a  balance  of 
$24,039.81.  We  do  not  believe  all  of  the 
money  will  be  required.  In  the  coming 
year,  as  I  say,  we  have  several  antici- 
pated activities  more  far  reaching  in 
character  than  those  we  had  last  year, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  Interna- 


tional Bank  and  the  Inter -American 
Bank.  We  will  have  to  hold  hearmgs 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be  required, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  difference  between 
$45,960.19  and  $70,000  either  has  been  or 
will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  estimated 
that  that  will  be  the  expenditure  needed 
to  finish  out  tlie  year. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  The  remark  is  made 
that  that  is  the  estmiated  expenditure 
through  January  31.  1959. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
coirect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  difference  then 
will  revert  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  lhe 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  20)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Rcfolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorg.inlzatlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  speci- 
fied by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to — 

(1)  banking   and  currency  generally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  In- 
dtistry; 

(3)  deposit  Insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  includ- 
ing  monetary    and   credit   policies: 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and 
services; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulation; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 
(101    International  finance  tlirough  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959. 
to  January  31.  1960,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Skc.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
170,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  CLERICAL  ASSISTANT 
FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OF- 
FICE AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  are  not  present 
in  the  Chamber,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No,  21,  Senate  Resolution  7. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  7)  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  em- 
ploy a  temporary  additional  clerical  as- 
sistant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  is 
this  the  regular  resolution? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
This  is  the  regular  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  addi- 
tional request? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
There  is  no  additional  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  7)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  is  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1939.  through  January  31,  1060, 
to  employ  one  additional  clerical  assistant 
to  be  pild  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rules  of  ompens^ition  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chalrm.Tn  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  4.  Eightieth  Congress, 
approved  February  19.  1947,  as  amended. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  22.  Senate 
Resolution  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  8)  autlionzing  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  inves- 
tigate certain  matters  witliin  its  juris- 
diction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  last  year  the  committee  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  $50,000  for  this  inves- 
tigation, and  now  the  committee  is  a.sking 
for  $90,000.  Why  is  there  a  request  for 
an  increase? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  This  year  we 
plan  to  go  into  a  very  deep  study  in  the 
field  of  hospitalization  and  sick  benefits. 
We  also  must  consider  this  year  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Railway  Exprcs.s  Agency.  As 
the  Senator  will  notice,  I  have  a  written 
memorandum  on  the  fact  that  we  antici*- 
pate  the  Railway  E.\pre.ss  study.  Many 
of  the  railroads  have  threatened  to  pull 
out  from  under  the  Railway  Express 
Agency.  We  must  investigate  the  field 
to  see  what  must  be  done  and  how  to  set 
up  charges  in  the  event  the  Post  Office 
Dci>artiucnt  has  to  go  into  tiiis  field.    It 


is  a  very  large  field  and  will  call  for  a 
great  deal  of  study. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  not  a  field 
for  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce? 

Mr.  JOHNS  ION  of  South  Carolina. 
No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  appropriate 
money  for  the  operation  of  that  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Pai  L  of  tiie  work  now  falls  under  tlie  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Post  Ofiice  and  Civil 
Service  Com. nut  ee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     In  what  re.'jpect? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carohna. 
In  other  words,  when  one  mails  .^ome- 
thin:-'  at  the  present  time,  up  to  a  certain 
size  it  is  sent  by  parcel  post.  The  Rail- 
way Express  KCir,  into  the  fichl  when  the 
item  i.s  lart-'er. 

Mr.  F.LLFNDER.  When  did  anybody 
a^k  that  the  matter  be  inve.'^tiKated  by 
the  committee?  In  other  words,  how 
did  th!    request  come  about? 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  whole  committee  has  been  tliinking 
about  this  matter.  When  the  matter 
was  takt>n  up  before  the  committee  the 
only  objection  raised  as  to  the  amount 
was  that  many  members  die.  not  think 
the  amount  would  be  sufficient.  The 
Committee  on  Pest  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice was  unanimous  in  the  feeling  that  we 
needed  the  money  not  only  for  the  field 
mentioned  but  also  for  a  study  of  the 
insurance  field.  We  are  collecting  over 
$100  million  each  year  from  th-  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  the  only 
subcommittee  for  which  money  is  being 
requested? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
So  far  as  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  all. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  S 'uate.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  with  respect  to  Senate 
Resolution  8. 

There  beint,^  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  8  provide."?  *90.000  to 
the  C  )mmittee  on  Po.'-t  O.^lce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice for  the  12-month  jieriod  ending  January 
31.  19G0.  witli  which  to  continue  or  inider- 
talce  not  lo=.s  than  five  pres.suij»  and  ex- 
tremely impiirtani  studies  and  investiga- 
tions. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  anticipate 
and  answer  questions  which  might  arise  as 
to  why  the  committee  Is  seeking  more  money 
this  year  tiian  it  was  able  to  utilize  last  year. 
Last  year  the  committee  was  faced  with  an 
unu-sually  lar^e  legislative  program.  It 
simpiy  did  not  have  the  time  to  undertake 
the  studies  it  proposes  to  make  this  year. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  during  the 
85th  Congress  the  committee  considered  231 
separate  legislative  proposals,  of  which  24 
were  enacted  into  law.  Among  these  were 
the  complex  and  controversial  bill  to  In- 
crease postal  revenues  by  some  $500  mil- 
lion a  year,  the  bills  which  raUed  the 
salaries  of  over  2  million  Federal  employees, 
the  bill  to  Increase  benefits  of  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  former  employees  on  the 
retirement  roll,  and  the  enactment  of  a  pos- 
tal policy  for  the  guidance  of  the  executive 
and  legl!!latlve  branches  in  consideration  of 
future  postal  rate  Increases. 


These  and  other  measures  required  public 
hearings  on  65  diiTerent  dates. 

Over  3.000  post  oHice  nominations  were 
considered  and  rep.jrted. 

This  year,  the  committee  does  not  antici- 
pate quite  tuch  a  heavy  legislative  program. 
It  intiiids  to  be  Just  as  busy,  however.  It 
liu  nd.-;  tv)  devote  a  ereat  deal  of  time  and 
elT ort  to  a  number  of  problems,  pome  of 
whicii  are  (;rowniu  acute  and  others  of  which 
have  widespread  interest  and  Implication. 

rir..t.  the  CL.innmice  Intends  to  continue 
t!ie  stxidy  and  invcstiuation  of  the  postal 
^ervic:?  which  ha\e  hvvn  carried  forw.ird  by 
s'lge;  since  first  undertaken  during  the  83d 
CiMigress. 

1  lie  .study  this  year  will  elve  particular 
empUa.sis  to  ap;)ropriatc  research  and  de- 
vol'ijiiiifnt  pro}.;rams  In  the  postal  service: 
w.ivs  and  m".ins  of  lmi)rovlnfi;  the  postal 
EcrvU'p  t  )  the  puh!lc  and  the  development 
nf  l)(.tter  and  more  mixlern  ways  of  perforni- 
inu  th-1 1  .-er\  ire 

S  rond,  Hmr>mjr  the  acute  prfb'.ems  on  the 
horizon  l.^  tlie  future  of  the  F-?allway  E.xpress 
Apc'iu'v  In  recent  moiithr  two  ma'or  rail- 
ro.id.s  h:ive  dot  hired  their  Intentions  of  with- 
drawin'4  .support  of  that  auency.  Continua- 
tion (jf  this  type  of  service  to  the  public  Is  of 
concern  to  the  committee  as  it  Is  to  the 
bubiness  fraternity  and  Individual  citizens  of 
the  N..ti'in 

The  problems  involved  are  complex  In  the 
extreme  and  not  ea.'-y  of  Ffilutlon  They  must 
be  Ki-  en  nnmediate  and  thoughtful  attention 
if  d.im:ipe  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation  Is 
to  be  averted. 

Third.  It  is  essential  that  the  efTect  of  the 
incriM.ses  in  postal  rates  enacted  last  year  be 
carelully  anai\zed  bef  ire  intelligent  consid- 
eration can  be  given  to  the  fviture  upward 
adjustments  currently  being  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

Fourth,  It  is  proposed  to  study  fully  the 
Federal  employees'  group  life  Insurance  pro- 
uram  under  which  the  Government  and  its 
employees  paid  over  $100  million  In  premiums 
hf  t  year.  This  is  one  matter  In  which  96 
ptrtent  of  all  Federal  employees  have  a  pcr- 
s(<nal    intere.st. 

And.  finally,  it  Is  proposed  to  conduct  a 
study  to  develop  the  facts  and  determine  the 
fea  ability  of  a  group  medical  and  hospitali- 
zation program  for  Federal  employees. 

I  believe  the  amount  requested  to  conduct 
these  Important  studies  Is  very  mcxlest. 
There  were  some  on  the  committee  who 
thiiught  It  not  enoui;h.  Personally.  I  favor 
taking  a  conservative  approach.  If,  however, 
it  I.s  proved  that  those  who  thought  It  not 
enough  were  correct  In  their  Judgment,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  return  and  ask  for  addi- 
tional funds  at  a  later  date,  for  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  studies  to  be  undertaken  are 
worth  whatever  they  may  cost.  However.  I 
hope  they  can  be  undertaken  and  concluded 
With  the  amount  requested,  or  less.  If  that 
should  be  possible. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

question   is  on   agreeing  to  the   resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  8)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Raolicd,  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
under  sections  134(ai  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  aa 
amended,  and  In  acc(}rdance  with  Its  Juris- 
dictions .ei^ecified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  SUind- 
Ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  Investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  the  administration  by  the  Poet  Office 
Department  of  the  postal  service,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  (a)  research  and  de- 
velopment, (b)  quality  and  frequency  of 
mall  service  rendered  the  public,  and  (c) 
postal  policy; 
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(2)  the  desirability  of  the  acquisition  by 
the  Post  Office  i:>epartnient  of  the  equipment 
and  facilities  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency; 

(3)  the  effect  of  postage  rate  Increases  on 
business  enterprises  bnd  on  the  national 
economy  generally; 

(4)  a  group  medical  and  hospitalization 
program    for   Federal   employees;    and 

(5)  the  administration  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee group  life  Insu.-ance  program  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpases  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
January  31,  1960.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  empky  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Prov  dcd.  That  tlic  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  i  elect  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  th<»  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  a  id  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  tils  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $  ,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 
(3 1  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heaeis  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rr.les  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  egenclcs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findino;s.  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  dei-ms  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  Januarv    31,   19C0 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  sholl  not  exceed 
$90,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upcn  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  th3  committee. 


INVESTIGATION    BY    SELECT   COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  23.  Senate 
Resolution  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  sta'ed  by  title  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  16)  authorizing  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  to  investigate  cer- 
tain small  and  indep)endent  business 
problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agree  ng  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  EXI,ENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  situa:ion,  the  request  is 
for  the  regular  appropriation. 

Mr.  LONG.     The  Scmator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  request  has 
been  made  every  year? 

Mr.  LONG.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  appropriation 
Of  $100,009  is  an  addition  to  the  $123,560 
which  is  appropriaUid  to  the  regular 
committee? 

Mr.  LONG.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  is 
entitled  to  the  same  amount  a  standing: 
committee  of  the  Senate  receives,  such  as 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry or  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  committee  gets  $123,560  plus  the 
$100,000. 


What  kind  of  work  Is  being  carried  on 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  the 
amount  of  $223,000? 

Mr.  LONG.     $223,000? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  That  Is  the  amount 
That  is  the  total  amount. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  the  total  amount, 
yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  re- 
ceives the  same  appropriation  received 
by  the  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  which  to  hire  four  professional 
stafT  members  and  six  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers. The  committee  is  entitled  to 
$123  560. 

Mr.  LONG.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  strikes  me  that 
such  an  amount  should  be  sufficient,  yet 
every  year  the  committee  comes  in  with 
a  request  for  an  additional  $100,000.  I 
am  wondering  if  that  is  going  to  be  true 
in  perpetuity,  or  whether  there  will  ever 
be  any  end  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  it  certainly  will  be 
true  in  perpetuity  so  long  as  the  com- 
mittee i3  doing  the  work,  because  we 
need  that  many  people  to  get  the  job 
cone.  More  tlian  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators re:er  work  to  the  committee.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  committee  to  help  peo- 
ple who  have  problems  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  I  refer  to  small  business- 
men, who  are  getting  the  worst  of  the 
deal.  L?gislative  proposals  are  referred 
to  the  legislative  committee.  Complaints 
are  referred  to  the  select  committee. 
Small  businessmen,  who  legally  have  to 
be  considered  for  Goverrmient  procure- 
ment contracts  but  who  are  not  bemg 
considered  and  are  being  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  large  concerns,  bring 
their  problems  to  the  select  committee. 

We  find,  for  example,  a  situation  m 
which  a  gas  war  is  going  on,  and  the 
small  petroleum  stations  are  bemg 
driven  out  of  business.  Perhaps  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  covering  that  subject,  but  we 
have  been  tmable  to  obtain  any  results 
in  that  direction,  although  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
tried  to  help.  Nevertheless,  even  if  the 
legislative  committee  cannot  do  it,  some- 
one should  hold  a  hearmg  to  develop  the 
facts  and  make  them  available  to  the 
Senate. 

As  an  example,  in  my  home  town  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  independent  filling 
station  operators  are  takmg  quite  a 
beating.  Someone  should  investigate 
and  develop  the  facts,  and  see  if  the 
law  is  bemg  followed.  Great  pressure 
is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  those  peo- 
ple. They  are  getting  by  under  very 
trying  circumstances.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  a  man  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  right  now  investigating  such 
subjects. 

We  are  also  conducting  hearings  with 
regard  to  the  operators  of  small  saw- 
mills. They  have  a  great  many  prob- 
lems. Ordinarily  that  field  would  be 
handled  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  but  for  some  time 
that  committee  has  been  too  busy  to 
look  into  this  subject.  After  about  3 
years  the  Small  Business  Committee  de- 
cided to  conduct  a  hearing  and  look  into 


these  problems.  Last  Saturday  I  spent 
5  hours  in  a  hearing  discussing  these 
problems.  That  was  not  the  first  day 
hearings  were  conducted  along  that  line. 

We  are  trvmg  to  do  what  the  Senate 
told  us  to  do.  We  believe  that  we  need 
the  money  requested  in  order  to  do  the 
job.  Incidentally,  the  amount  requested 
is  less  thsm  tlie  conmiittee  spent  last 
year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  What  problems  did 
the  Senator  say  the  Small  Business 
Committee  had  studied  that  should  have 
been  studied  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forest  rj-? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  problem  of  inde- 
pendent small  sawmills.  Also,  the  pro- 
ducers of  timber  are  having  some  dif- 
ficultj'.  on  a  nationwide  basis.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froxmire] 
submitted  a  resolution  indicating  what 
the  problems  in  his  area  were. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is,  as  they  af- 
fect small  business. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  they  affect  the  Inde- 
pendent small  sawmills  and  landowners. 

Mr.  ELLENTDER.  The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  the  problem  as  it  affects  their 
businesses,  and  not  to  the  problem  of 
the  growth  of  timber,  which  would  be 
within  our  jurisdiction.  Insofar  as  the 
small-business  aspect  is  concerned,  it 
would  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  presume  any  legislation 
in  that  field  would  have  to  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  We  would  be  willing  to  defer 
to  that  committee.  We  have  been  will- 
ing for  some  time  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  16)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Sp.\rkman  on  Janiiary  12,  1959, 
was  agreed  to.  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  tlie  duties 
Imposed  upon  It  by  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-ftrst 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  and 
S.  Res.  272,  Eighty-first  Congress,  agreed  to 
May  26,  1950.  Is  authorized  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
problems  of  American  small  and  Independ- 
ent business  and  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  those  problems  to  tlie  appro- 
priate legislative  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960,  inclusive,  is  authorliied  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  ujKsn  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asiist- 
ants  and  consultants:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9100,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the^ommittee. 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
LAW  AND  MATTERS  RELATING  TO 
ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  24,  Senate 
Ke.solution  59.  I  must  say  that  from  now 
on  we  shall  be  considering?  a  number  of 
re-olutions  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  59)  authorizing  an  investigation  of 
the  administration  of  the  national  se- 
curity law  and  matters  relating  to 
espionage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
S?:;ate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  involves  an  appropriation 
which  is  less  than  the  usual  amount  for 
this  particular  subcommittee.  The 
amount  has  been  reduced  by  $65,000,  as 
compared  with  the  amount  2  years  ago. 
We  are  turning  back  S20,000  into  the 
Treasury.  I  think  the  Senate  ou-^ht  to 
cooperate  with  a  subcommittee  which  is 
reducing  its  operating  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, is  he  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  realize  that  is  a 
very  important  subcommittee.  As  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  knows,  I  have 
never  opposed  any  of  its  activities. 
However,  I  have  been  watching  the  crea- 
tion and  growth  of  many  subcommit- 
tees. I  find  that  once  a  so-called  tem- 
porary subcommittee  is  created,  it  is 
nearly  always  continued  from  year  to 
year.  Such  committees  never  seem  to 
die. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  This  subcommittee 
was  established  by  a  special  resolution  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  understand. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  more  money  appropriated  to  it  for 
its  operations  than  any  other  committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  it  is  entitled  to  more  money? 
It  handles  the  majority  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Claims  Committee  I  did  all 
the  work  with  one  clerk.    We  worked, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does  not  wi-sh  to  infer  that 
members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee do  not  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  they  work  as  hard  as  we  did. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course  we  work 
on  these  claims.  Let  me  give  an  illustra- 
tion In  connection  with  another  sub- 
committee. The  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
miBration  once  handled  about  100  bills 


a  year.  Now  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration is  handling  from  1,400  to  1,600 
bills  a  year.  We  cannot  help  it  if  the 
workload  piles  up.  We  are  trying  to  do 
the  best  job  we  can.  Here  is  a  subcom- 
mittee with  a  request  which  is  $65,000 
below  the  usual  amount. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  compared  with  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  as  conyaared 
with  2  years  aso. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  comi)lain- 
ing  about  that.  I  am  .speaking  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  as  a  wliole. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  E.ich  of  these  res- 
olutions can  stand  on  its  own  bottom, 
and  I  am  sure  each  one  will  be  justified 
by  the  Senator  who  presents  it.  The 
resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to 
by  the  Judiciary  Committfe,  and  were 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

I  have  heard  the  debate.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  able  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana. He  is  an  able  and  honorable  Sen- 
ator. However,  I  have  failed  to  hear  my 
distinguished  collca!-;ue  point  to  one  dol- 
lar that  has  been  wasted  in  connection 
with  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  evi- 
dently has  not  read  the  record. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
point  to  a  single  dollar  which  is  being 
wasted?  Consider  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee  

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Take  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  That  subcommittee 
was  organized  in  1953.  The  Senator  who 
organized  it  said,  "I  can  do  all  the  work 
in  1  year."  Yet  that  subcommittee  has 
been  continued  from  year  to  year.  We 
have  already  authorized,  for  the  study 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  $602.8?9.82. 
That  subcommittee  is  today  asking  for 
more  money. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  subject,  or  a  field  which  needs 
investigation  more  than  does  the  field  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator 
cannot  cure  the  evils  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency merely  by  holding  hearings. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  subcommittee 
has  done  very  fine  work.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HenningsI  will  pre- 
sent the  resolution  dealing  with  that 
subcommittee,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
justify  it.  I  failed  to  hear  the  dfstin- 
quished  Senator  point  to  a  dollar  that 
has  been  wasted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  could  point  to  a 
great  many  employees  who  stand  around 
and  do  not  work  half  the  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
name  the  person  or  persons  who  do  not 
work  half  the  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDE:r.  Does  the  Senator 
refer  to  employees  of   the   committee? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  Who  are 
they?  Who  are  the  employees  who  do 
not  work  half  the  time?  Name  them 
and  we  will  put  them  to  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Resolutions  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  which  we  are 
considering  today  called  for  appropria- 
tions of  $3,383,500  last  year.  The  reso- 
lutions which  we  have  considered  and 
will  consider  during  the  day  call  for 
$3,567,000,  or  an  Increase  of  almost 
$200,000, 


Back  In  1940  we  began  holding  hear- 
ings, and  we  spent,  for  all  subcommittees, 
the  enormous  sum  of  $140,000.  This  year 
we  shall  spend  in  excess  of  $3,500,000  to 
hold  hearings  before  all  the  various  sub- 
committees. I  say  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  sub- 
committees could  and  should  be  done  by 
the  full  committees  themselves. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
si-sippi  spoke  about  the  large  number  of 
bills  which  his  committee  must  handle 
and  report  to  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
stated  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  han- 
dled more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  bills  considered  by  ^hc  Senate. 
That  is  true.  Before  the  Reorganization 
Act  was  passed.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Claims  Committee.  On  that  committee 
we  had  12  or  13  Senators.  The  di.'^tin- 
guished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston  1  served  on  it,  and  he 
knows  of  the  work  we  put  into  those  bills 
every  week.  The  committee  was  able 
to  handle  all  those  bills  with  one  clerk. 
If  wo  look  at  the  record,  we  will  see  that 
the  Committee  on  Claims  handled  over 
50  percent  of  the  bills  which  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  which  is  the  .same 
amount  of  work  that  is  now  being  done 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  All 
of  this  work  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  have  provided 
special  subcommittees  which  are  em- 
powered to  employ  lawyers  to  go  over 
these  bills.  The  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  a  little  while  ago  was  that  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Reorganization 
Act.  the  Senators  on  the  Claims  Commit- 
tee studied  the  bills  themselves,  without 
the  asistance  of  attorneys,  without  hav- 
inir  a  horde  of  attorneys  go  over  the  bills. 

Today,  in  addition  to  the  $123,560  the 
Judiciary  Committee  can  spend  to  hire 
four  professional  staff  members  and  six 
clerical  a.ssistants,  the  committee  will  be 
given  $1,392,500  with  which  to  carry  on 
its  work. 

Last  year  the  committee  received  $1,- 
134.000.  There  is  no  letup.  There  is 
always  something  new  coming  up,  as  will 
be  shown  as  these  resolutions  are  pre- 
.sented.  I  cannot  help  but  repeat  that, 
in  respect  to  the  juvenile  delinquency 
resolution  which  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  in  1953,  I  can  well  remember  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hendrick- 
son,  asking  for  $75,000.  Someone  had 
sold  him  the  idea  that  if  he  could  go  out 
and  make  a  study  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, we  could  do  a  great  deal  about  it. 
He  .said  that  he  could  complete  his 
studies  with  that  amount  of  money. 
That  is  what  he  .said  the  first  year. 

However,  by  the  next  year  he  asked 
for  double  that  amount.  Now  the  sub- 
committee is  still  in  operation.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  short  time  ago.  we  have 
already  authorized  $602,859.82.  We  are 
being  a.sked — I  do  not  remember  exactly 
the  amount  involved — for  quite  an 
amount  of  money  to  continue  this  In- 
vestigation. In  spite  of  that  fact,  all 
that  we  have  been  doing  in  that  field  is 
to  study  and  study  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  doing  nothing  about  it.  To  my  way 
of  thinking  it  is  just  so  much  wasted 
money.  Why  do  we  not  do  something 
about  it?    We  know  the  problem  exists. 

Insofar  as  continuing  these  investiga- 
tions is  concerned,  to  my  way  of  think- 
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Ing  It  win  Just  be  a  waste  of  funds.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  anywhere  with  It. 
That  money  will  be  used  to  give  a  few 
lawyers  a  few  years  of  employment. 
Many  of  them  have  been  on  the  Hill  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  ** 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  was  agreed 
to.  asfoUows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  Bubcommlttee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1846.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  Insofar 
as  they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee hereunder,  to  make  a  complete  and 
continuing  study  and  investigation  of  (1) 
the  administration,  op4;ratlon.  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended:  (2)  the  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  enforcement  of  other  laws  relating 
to  espionage,  sabotage,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Internal  security  of  the  United  States; 
and  (3)  the  extent,  nature,  and  effect  of 
subversive  activities  in  the  United  States. 
Its  Territories  and  possessions.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
Infiltration  by  persons  who  are  or  may  be 
under  the  domination  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organizations  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement  or  any  other 
movement  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence. 

Sec.  a.  For  the  purpoties  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959,  to 
January  31.  1960.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity iB  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  p<!r8on  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  •1.200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  relmbursab'.e  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$224,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION    OP    NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARrES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Order  No. 
34,  Senate  Resolution  60. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (8. 
Res.  60)  authorizing:  an  investigation 
of  the  national  penitentiaries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  usual 
$5,000  appropriation.  Every  year  some 
of  the  appropriated  funds  are  returned. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  succeeded  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  tills  being  my  third 
year  as  chairman  and  my  sixth  year  as 
a  member.  The  money  is  used  for  ex- 
penses of  actual  visits  of  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  other  members 


of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
who  find  such  visits  helpful  for  their  in- 
formation and  find  it  helpful  for  the 
welfare  of  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tions; but.  most  of  all,  such  visits  are 
helpful  to  those  who  are  dedicating  their 
lives  to  the  rehabilitation  and.  at  times, 
to  the  necessary  restraint  and  custody 
of  those  who  are  a  menace  to  society. 
This  amoimt  has  been  appropriated 
every  year,  and  practically  all  of  it  has 
been  turned  back,  within  a  thousand 
dollars  or  so.  The  amount  requested  is 
$5,000. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  who  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  a  very  active  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LANGER.  We  always  turn  back 
about  $4,000  of  the  $5,000  appropriated. 
One  of  the  good  things  we  have  ac- 
complished is  to  make  it  possible  for 
prisoners  to  send  their  letters  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  Senators 
or  Representatives  from  their  State, 
That  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  Inspect 
national  penitentiaries. 

Sic  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960, 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
25,  S.  Res.  55. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorlced  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorised  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  tha  Legislative  Reorganlcatlon 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 


with  its  Juriadlctlon  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Immigration   and  naturalization. 

Sic.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$96,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upwn  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  request  for  the  normal  appropriation. 
Last  year  we  received  $90,000,  and  we 
turned  back  $2,500.  There  is  an  increase 
in  the  appropriation  requested  of  $6,000, 
which  is  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in 
salaries  which  Congress  voted  last  year. 
The  subcommittee  has  stayed  current 
with  its  work.  During  the  85th  Congress, 
1,865  private  bills  were  referred  to  the 
subcommittee.  Of  that  number,  it  dis- 
posed of  1,655.  It  had  4,635  cases  involv- 
ing adjustment  of  status  pending  before 
it,  of  which  it  disposed  3,776. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  55)  was  agreed 
to. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  LAWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  26,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 57. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  57)  authorizing  an  investigation  of 
the  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amount  appropriated  to  this  committee 
last  year  was  $365,000.  The  $395,000 
which  is  asked  this  year  represents  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year  plus  the 
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10  percent  Incresise  In  employees'  salar- 
ies, which  the  Senate  voted,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  civil  service  deposit  re- 
quirement. 

The  request  Is  unanimous  on  the  part 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  the  exception  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langkr]  presented  a  forceful  plea  for  his 
amendment  that  $1  million  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  work  of  the  committee. 
The  country  is  going  through  a  period 
of  concentration,  of  mergers,  of  inflation 
and  of  high  prices.  The  committee  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  has  held  im- 
portant and  effective  hearings,  which  I 
think  have  done  great  good  in  helping, 
at  least,  to  hold  prices  down  to  some  ex- 
tent, especially  the  administered  prices 
in  the  steel  industry  and  the  automo- 
bile mdustry.  and  through  the  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr 
OMahoney].  In  the  oil  industry. 

The  committee  has  held  hearings  in 
connection  with  monopoly  efforts  in  the 
milk  industry  and  the  asphalt  roofing 
industry.  Under  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mmg  [Mr.  Q-Mahoney],  hearings  have 
been  held  as  to  the  adequacy  of  State 
commissioner  control  of  insurance  mat- 
ters; and  under  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer].  in  connection  with 
insurance  and  rentals,  costing  an  exorbi- 
tant amount  for  small  credit  groups 

The  committee  expects  to  continue  its 
study  of  oil  and  automobile  problems 
and  also  to  make  studies  of  the  costs  of 
food  especially  bread;  certain  drugs 
fertilizers,  the  replacement  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, paper  boxes,  automobile  financ- 
ing and  insurance— on  which  two  bills 
were  introduced  today— rubber  tires,  and 
other  matters. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  President  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  January  20  1959 
made  some  20  recommendations  for  spe- 
cific legislation.  I  refer  to  page  67  of 
the  report,  where  immediate  hearings 
are  asked  concerning  5  of  these  recom- 
mendations. They  are  very  technical 
matters  and  will  involve  lengthy  hear- 
mgs. 

Incidentally,  the  committee  has  had 
200  separate  hearings  in  the  last  year 
Some  of  them  were  held  in  the  morning 
sonie  in  the  afternoon,  and  some  at 
night. 

Among  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions are.  first,  a  bill  to  require  notifica- 
tion to  the  antitrust  agencies  of  pro- 
posed mergers  of  businesses  of  signifi- 
cant size  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  committee  has  held  some 
hearings  on  this  subject;  it  will  have  to 
have  more. 

Second,  to  empower  the  Attorney 
General  to  issue  civil  investigative  de- 
mands in  antitrust  cases  when  civil  pro- 
cedures are  contemplated. 

Next,  to  make  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion cease-and-desist  orders  final  when 
issued  for  violations  of  the  Clayton  Act 
unless  appealed  to  the  courts. 

Next,  to  authorize  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  seek  preliminary  injunc- 
tions in  merger  cases  where  a  violation 
of  law  is  likely.  Judge  Hanson  has  rec- 
ommended that  we  hold  hearings  on  a 
proposal  to  put  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  to  a  test  under  section  2  of  the 
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Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  believing  that 
this  would  help  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

These  are  complicated,  difficult.  In- 
tricate problems.  For  Instance,  we  have 
had  before  us  previously,  and  it  has  been 
introduced  again  this  year,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  The 
committee  has  held  extensive  hearings 
on  this  subject,  and  will  have  it  up  for 
consideration  again  this  year. 

I  think  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
the  work  of  the  committee  in  these 
fields  was  needed,  it  is  now,  when  the 
Nation  is  faced  with  economic  influences 
which  are  getting  bir;ger,  bigger,  and 
bigger,  and  more  small  entrepreneurs 
are  being  pushed  out.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  do  something  to  improve  and 
better  enforce  the  antitrust  laws,  so  as 
to  give  the  small  fellow  a  better  break. 
We  have  done  the  best  we  can  so  far;  we 
could  do  more  at  this  ses.sion  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    KEFAUVER.     I   yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  committee 
act  in  the  capacity  of  a  court?  How 
does  the  Senator  conclude  that  prices 
have  been  lowered? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Our  hearings  are 
on  le-i.slative  proposals  concerning  mat- 
ters in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 
But  I  think  the  public  interest  we 
arou.sed  by  throwing  the  spotlinht  on. 
for  instance,  what  the  effect  of  a  large 
increase  in  the  price  of  steel  would  have 
been  last  July  was  beneficial.  I  think 
that  spotlighting  the  inflationary  effects 
of  the  proposed  increased  cost  and  the 
delay  in  putting  it  into  effect  un- 
doubtedly held  down  the  amount  of  the 
increase  somewhat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  there  was  an 
increase,  v^as  there  not? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  was  an  in- 
crease, but  it  was  not  so  much  as  it  was 
the  year  before,  although  the  wage  in- 
crease was  the  same. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Since  the  commit- 
tee has  been  operating,  how  much  pro- 
posed legislation  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate  and  pa5.sed  by  Congress  con- 
cerning any  matter  affecting  the  anti- 
trust laws? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Some  bills  have 
been  pas.^ed  by  the  Senate.  Last  year  no 
bills  were  passed  by  the  Senate,  except 
a  meat  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  O'MahoneyJ  was  instru- 
mental in  having  passed  for  his  guid- 
ance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  meat  bill  was 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  ALso.  the 
Senate  passed  the  good-faith  automobile 
bill  for  the  protection  of  small  dealers. 

But  the  small  number  of  bills  pas-sed 
has  not  been  because  many  members  of 
the  committee  have  not  tried  hard 
There  has  been  much  opposition  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  I  think,  would  testify. 

The  Senate  passed  a  finalization  bill 
which  made  decrees  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  other  decrees  imder  the 
Clayton  Act  final,  but  the  bill  died  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  commit- 
tee expect  to  report  to  the  Senate  pro- 
posed legislation  on  these  matters? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  expect  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  bills  relating  to  each 
of  the  five  propasals  suggested  by  the 
President,  on  some  of  which  we  have 
been  working.  We  expect  to  report  quite 
a  number  of  others  on  which  It  Is  ex- 
pected the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  vote  favorably. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long  on  this  mat- 
ter. There  have  been  occasions  when  I 
have  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  oppose  some 
of  the  amounts  involved.  But  I  have 
discovered  over  a  period  of  tir^  that  if 
the  amonut  is  inadequate  and  the  work 
goes  on.  .sooner  or  later  there  must  be  a 
request  for  a  deficiency  or  a  supple- 
mental amount.  I  do  not  think  the  dis- 
cu.ssion  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  question 
finally.  I  think  somewhere  along  the 
line  the  whole  investigative  function  will 
have  to  be  better  coordinated  and  prob- 
ably placed  in  a  single  group. 

It  runs  in  my  mind— and  probably  our 
distinguished  Parliamentarian  would 
correct  me  if  I  were  wrong— that  some  35 
or  40  years  ago  the  investigative  func- 
tion was  only  sparingly  used  by  the 
Senate.  It  came  into  full  flower  in  con- 
nection with  Teapot  Dome,  back  in  1924. 
That  investigation  seemed  to  standard- 
ize the  technique.  It  put  the  Teapot 
Dome  matter  on  the  front  page  and  kept 
it  there  for  a  long  time.  It  certainly 
augmented  the  stature  of  Senator  Walsh 
of  Montana,  who  was  a  great  prosecutor, 
if  any  one  of  that  nature  ever  came  to 
this  body. 

Over  the  years  since  1924  there  have 
been  a  number  of  circumstances  which. 
I  think,  have  heightened  interest  in  the' 
Investisatory  technique.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  dealt  with  the  issue 
of  subversion  and  communism.  They 
finally  eventuated  in  the  forming  of  a 
standing  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  A  comparable 
function  is  carried  on  in  the  Senate  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'. 

Then  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  came  into  the  field  when  I 
was  a  member  of  that  committee.     It  be- 
came known  to  the  country,  not  as  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
but  as  the  McCarthy  committee.     That 
committee,  too,  I  think,  rather  intensi- 
fied interest  in  the  investigative  function. 
Today  there  are  many  committees  and 
subcommittees  which  investigate  matters 
properly  within  their  jurisdiction.     That 
is  certainly  so.    But  they  cover  a  very 
wide  field.     I  have  looked  at  some  of  the 
subjects  they  have  considered;   investi- 
gation of  world  health;  investigation  of 
foreign  policies;  investigation  of  mutual 
aid;    investigation    of    juvenile    delin- 
quency; investigation  of  trademarks  and 
patents;   investigation  of  naturalization 
and  immigration;   investigation  of  mo- 
nopoly and  antitrust. 

I  do  pay  tribute  to  the  diligence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. If  any  Member  of  this  body  has 
ever  been  more  diligent  than  he  in  the 
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pursuit  of  that  subject  matter.  I  would 
not  be  able  to  name  hun.  In  fact.  I  used 
to  complain  a  great  deal  because  there 
were  not  sufficient  hours  in  the  day  for 
me  adequately  to  address  myself  to  the 
responsibilities  of  tne  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  Committee  on  Rwiuction  of  Nones- 
sential Government  Expenditures,  and 
other  committees;  and  I  found  myself 
m  a  state  of  semifatigue,  as  a  result  of 
trying  to  keep  up  wi-.h  my  very  distin- 
guished compatriot  fiom  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
words  and  the  compliment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  fissure  my  colleague 
thnt  I  meant  it  as  a  compliment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Although  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  IJlinois  may 
have  been  tired  when  he  came  to  the 
committee,  he  was  effective  enough  to 
prevent  our  committee  from  having  the 
Senate  pass  many  mea.sures  which 
should  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  also  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  accept  that  compli- 
ment with  the  utmost  grace  and  good 
spirit.  I  remember  tlie  line  in  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Roman  Empire,"  by  Edward 
Gibbon;  I  believe  ht?  said  progress  is 
made,  not  by  what  goes  on  the  statute 
books,  but  by  what  comes  off  them.  So. 
in  my  humble  way.  J  have  devoted  my 
talents  in  the  interest  not  only  of  getting 
laws  off  the  statute  books,  but,  even 
more  important,  of  keeping  laws  from 
going  onto  the  statute  books. 

I  know  my  friend  lecalls  that  I  made 
a  herculean  effort  for  a  long  time  to  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  what  has  been 
known  for  some  time  as  Senate  bill  11. 
dealing  with  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
I  think  the  Record  will  show  that  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  I  see  my  very  distin- 
gui.shed  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  OMahoney  I.  in  the  Chamber 
this  afternoon.  He  and  I  have  tussled, 
season  in  and  season  out;  and  finally 
we  got  an  agreed-upon  compromise  bill. 
But  if  my  ears  did  not  deceive  me,  I  be- 
lieve I  heard,  either  today  or  some  other 
day  recently,  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
further  amending  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  So,  I  believe  my  work 
is  cut  out  for  me  again,  unless  this  one 
is  a  little  more  agreeable  than  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
tasks  we  face.  Certainly,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  they  become  legion.  In 
the  83d  Congress.  I  believe  the  actual  ex- 
penditures by  the  Senate  for  committee 
investigations  were  somewhat  in  excess 
of  $3  million.  In  the  84th  Congress  they 
were  in  excess  of  $4,750,000.  In  the 
85th  Congress,  the  last  one,  they  were 
nearly  $5,750,000.  And  judging  by  the 
generous  beginning  we  make  now.  I  ap- 
l)rehend  that  t)efore  the  curtain  rolls 
down  on  the  86th  Congress,  such  ex- 
penditures probably  will  exceed  those  of 
any  of  the  preceding  Congresses,  because 
I  see  the  crusading  zeal  and  spirit  which 
already  are  manifesting  themselves,  and 


I  see  the  imaginative  approach;  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  shall  he  investigating  conditions  on 
the  moon,  for  this  is  the  moon  age  and 
the  space  age. 

So,  like  Alexander,  who  lamented  the 
fact  that  there  were  not  other  >norlds  to 
conquer,  someone  will  be  coming  along 
with  a  resolution  which  will  require  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds. 

So  I  say,  regarding  the  whole  ap- 
proach, I  believe  more  coordination  is 
nece.>iary.  This  problem  certainly  re- 
ceives and  deserves  the  best  considera- 
tion of  the  Congre.ss.  Tiie  power  of  in- 
vestigation is  a  frightful  one.  When  it 
is  coupled  with  the  power  of  subpena 
and  the  power  to  call  for  books  nnd  rec- 
ords, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  citizenry 
stand  in  awe.  I  have  detected,  I  think, 
that  when  citizens,  even  men  of  great 
afliiirs  in  the  country,  ccme  before  a 
congre.'^sional  committee,  there  i;  a  sense 
of  :  we  and  a  .'  ense  of  respect  for  Govern- 
ment techniques;  and  I  apprehend  that 
a  little  fear  goe.s  along  with  them,  as 
the  witnes.ses  wonder — inasmucli  as  the 
members  of  the  committees  are  not  in- 
hibited by  the  rules  of  evidence  care- 
fully prescribed  m  the  case  of  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts — about  what  will 
happen.  As  my  colleagues  know,  in 
connection  with  such  inquiries,  the  sky 
is  the  limit;  there  is  no  inhibition  upon 
a  Senator  as  to  the  line  of  questioning 
he  may  pursue  with  respect  to  any  sub- 
ject matter.  It  can  be  related  or  ger- 
mane, or  it  can  be  unrelated  and  imger- 
mane.  So  the  citizenry  of  the  country 
have  an  interest  in  such  investigations; 
and  when  they  are  summoned,  with 
their  books  and  records,  they  wonder 
exactly  what  will  happen  and  what  the 
impact  will  be,  not  only  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  industry  they  represent,  but 
also  on  the  well-being  of  the  country  and 
on  the  thinking  of  the  country. 

Then,  too.  such  proceedings  become 
costly.  Recently  we  received  testimony 
from  representatives  of  the  steel  indus- 
try. I  was  advised  privately  that  it  cost 
them  $500,000  to  prepare  for  that  hear- 
ing. I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
that  is  true.  But  we  see  great  hosts  of 
people  come  to  the  committee  hearings. 
and  we  see  the  books  and  records  they 
are  required  to  produce;  and  we  realize 
that  they  have  to  be  rather  careful  in 
their  statements,  because  there  sits  a 
distinguished  gentleman — now  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — for  whom  I  have 
the  utmost  respect;  he  is  a  great  scholar 
in  the  economic  field.  I  refer  to  my 
friend.  Mr.  Dixon.  Of  course,  no  wit- 
ness could  afford  to  respond  to  a  ques- 
tion by  a  statement  that  was  not  accu- 
rate, because  any  witness  knows  he  is 
likely  to  be  caught  up  with.  So.  too. 
they  find  it  necessary  to  search  their 
records,  and  the  testimony  must  be  ac- 
curate. There  must  be  a  staff  of  ac- 
countants and  auditors  and  persons 
learned  in  the  entire  domain  of  econom- 
ics, who  will  be  sure  that  their  answers 
are  responsive,  and  that  the  data  and 
other  information  they  give  to  the  com- 
mittee are  accurate  and  authentic  in 
every  pvarticular.  So  they  have  a  great 
interest  in  such  matters. 

Thus,  the  subpena  power  and  the  power 
to  summon  before  a  Senate  committee  re- 


sult in  an  ordeal  for  those  who  are  called. 
So  that  power  is  to  be  very,  very  care- 
fully exercised,  in  order  that  the  Senate 
will  not  fall  into  disrepute  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
in  good  re  pect  and  good  grace  come  be- 
fore our  committees  because  they  mu't 
come,  when  they  are  subpenaed.  To  be 
sure,  many  of  them  are  invited,  and 
a  subpena  is  not  always  necessary;  but 
there  are  occasions  when  a  subpena  is 
nece-^ary. 

V.'e  discover  that  there  is  now  some- 
thing of  a  reaction  in  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  a  firld  so  shoe  through  with 
emoiionrJism.  Certain  of  the  ca  es 
have  been  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Ccurt,  particularly  cares  in  which  these 
who  have  been  quc:.tioned  have  louoht 
a:'ain't  being  held  in  contempt  of  ti:e 
Senate  or  in  contempt  of  the  Senate 
committee  concerned.  In  that  connec- 
tion, there  are  que  tions  as  to  whether 
the  committee  has  departed  from  or  has 
exceeded  its  authority;  there  are  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  a  quorum  of  the 
committee  was  present  at  the  time  when 
the  questions  were  a"=ked;  there  are 
que'=tions  as  to  whether  a  witness  was 
under  obligation  to  respond  to  a  given 
line  of  questioning. 

In  that  connection  there  comes  to 
mind  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  its  previous  opin- 
ion: and,  on  that  basis,  we  entertained 
and  discussed  an  alternative  proviso  in 
the  statute,  so  we  could  meet  the  objec- 
tion which  had  been  registered  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

All  those  things,  then,  I  believe,  argue 
for  the  validity  of  the  prem.ise  I  have 
tried  to  lay  down,  namely,  that  I  believe 
the  Consrress  should  reexamine  the  en- 
tire investigatory  techrrque.  Perhaps 
the  Congress  should  set  up  a  pool;  and 
perhaps  we  could  conduct  it,  at  least  in 
part,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Royal  Commissions  in  Britain.  The 
testimony  before  those  Commissions  is 
never  printed;  all  that  comes  forth  is  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  But  it  be- 
comes an  honor  to  serve  on  such  Com- 
missions. The  appointments  are  made 
by  the  Crown,  and  men  of  substance  and 
understanding  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  hope  of  being  designated  to  serve  on 
one  of  the  Commissions.  They  receive 
no  comp>ensation  for  it.  But  when  they 
have  made  a  report  it  becomes  personal 
knowledge,  gospel,  and  the  predicate  for 
what  may  issue  out  of  their  parliamen- 
tary body,  the  House  of  Commons. 

So,  before  we  finish  with  these  resolu- 
tions— and  I  certainly  shall  not  resist 
these  money  requests — I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  as  each  standing 
committee  exercises  its  subpena  power, 
as  we  create  select  and  special  commit- 
tees to  deal  with  other  matters,  there  re- 
sults a  welter  of  investigations,  and  the 
question  arises.  Are  we  proceeding  on 
diverse  roads  in  the  hope  of  finding  an 
answer  in  a  field  that  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  good  many  committees? 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  not  object  if  I  allude  for  a  moment  to 
the  hearing  under  way  at  the  present 
time.  The  committee  had  a  very  distin- 
guished group  of  economists  before  it,  on 
the  question  of  dealing  with  administered 
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prices  and  what  contribution  such  prices 
make  to  the  cause  of  inflation.  I  think 
In  some  places  we  may  be  shucking  a 
little  old  straw,  but  I  do  not  boil  about 
that.  In  fact.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
more  economists  come  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
whole  fiscal  and  monetary  field,  and  has 
great  latitude  having  to  do  with  fl.scal 
and  monetary  policies.  There  exists  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
always  felt  the  question  of  inflation  was 
properly  in  the  field  of  that  committee. 
Now  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
inflation,  and  the  chairm.^in  said,  at  the 
opening  of  the  hf^arinss.  that  inflation  is 
the  uppermost,  primary  challcntic  before 
tiie  country.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  doing  seme  work  in  the  field. 
If  the  House  has  not  already  done  so.  it  is 
trying  to  set  up  a  ratl:er  high-level 
committee. 

So  we  proceed  on  parallel  lines  to  try 
to  find  answers  to  generically  the  same 
problems.  I  believe  these  approaches 
cm  be  coordinated.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  fortress  of  in- 
flation, let  us  do  it  a.'",  a  dftermined,  co- 
hesive effort,  with  some  of  the  very  best 
mental  resources  and  every  bit  of  talent 
we  can  get  and  tl^.e  finest  staff  we  can 
assemble,  because  it  involves  a  big  and 
challenging  question. 

That  brings  into  focus  what  I  slid  at 
the  outset — the  necessity  of  some  co- 
ordination of  these  investigative  tech- 
niques. If  we  cnn  do  it  by  means  of 
resolution.  I  shall  be  more  than  glad 
to  support  an  effort  in  that  field.  In  .so 
doing.  I  think  the  results  will  be  in- 
finitely more  objective  and  infinitely 
more  fruitful.  Then  it  will  not  be  said — 
and  I  think  at  times  it  is  improperly 
said — that  these  are  only  pohiical  in- 
vestigation.s,  which  someUme.s  eventuate 
into  witch  hunts.  For  there  is  op.y  one 
way  of  justify'ng  the  inve-tiuitory 
power,  and  that  is  by  tlie  fruit  on  the 
tree. 

Having  said  my  say.  I  hone  this  state- 
ment \\ill  address  itt'U  to  the  attention 
of  otlicrs.  and  that  as  a  result,  if  this 
is  just  a  mustard  s-^  1  to  b^  plant'-d  to- 
day, it  will  grow  into  ;  omething  su';  tan- 
tial  later.  I  thall  be  happy  if  that  kind 
of  result  can   be  accc^mp-ishcd. 

I  see  my  genial  friend  from  North  Da- 
kota rising.  I  think  I  have  some  notion 
of  what  he  has  in  mind.  I  shall  listen 
with  interest. 

Mr.  LANC;ER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  complimf  nt  my  friend  from  Illinois  for 
the  very  beuutiful  language  he  uses.  It 
is  alway.s  a  delight  to  listen  to  him. 
Any  time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  talk.s.  I  love  to  sit  by  and  hear 
the  word.s  flow  out.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  resolution  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  because  the  amount 
is  absurdly  inadequate. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  I  prepared  at 
tiie  .same  time. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

us.  Btnatt. 

COMMrTTEF  ON  THE  JUDICIARY. 

January  27.  1959 
Hon.  Thomas  C    Hfnninc-.s,  Jr. 
Chairman ,  Cotnmittcr  on  Rii'cs  and  Ad-mxn- 
istration.   U.S.  Srnati-.   Wa.'.h  ingtou ,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  was  chairman 
of  thp  Senate  Judiciary  Conimittpe.  I  In- 
anu'iirnted  tl^.c  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Sutjoi^mtnlttee.  No  approprla'  .'n  \^  .r; 
made  for  that  siibcommittre.  but  we  pro- 
ccrded  with  our  pen-on.U  st.ifT.'-  to  do  a  job 
for  the  people.  The  famous  Di'ion-Yates 
de;il  was  the  moMir^  force  uf  th.it  new  .Sub- 
coniniitLce  on  Antitrust  and  MdiiDpily. 
Si'^ce  that  time,  the  appropriations  to  tiie 
s'.,b  ■oni'^iittee  have  been  very  meager  In 
comjar'son  with  the  problem  of  nrotrcrtng 
the  America!!  people  from  the  giant  mon-'po- 
Uesand  concentrated  Industries, 

You  cannot  fight  an  enemy  armed  with 
interconMnental  mi.'-.silcs  and  hydrogen 
b  )n5bs  with  only  puj  puns  as  your  wea|V)ns. 
Nor  cm  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  M  ino|H)ly 
Sul-icommittce  with  peanut  appropriations 
meet  the  challenge  to  curb  the  monopolies 
and  concentrated  industries  which  have  cre- 
;ited  such  an  Impact  on  our  economy. 

Duriiis;  the  automobile  hearin-s  l.i.st  year. 
Mr  L  1.  Colbert,  president  of  Chry.slrr  Motor 
Co  .  stated  that  it  cost  his  corporation  a  h.ilf- 
mllllon  dollars  to  prep;;re  for  the  1  day  it 
ajipeured  before  this  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Si'bccjmiiutt.e  liearin;;.  Now.  here  is  an  il- 
lustration of  jui-t  one  of  the  many  j;iai.' 
corporations  that  the  Antitrust  and  M  n:-  p- 
oly  Subcommittee  muFt  obterve  or  Inve:  •  - 
g'te  as  t.)  its  antitrust  and  m mopf  |y  .ictiv:- 
tles  and  that  one  corporation  Fp^nt  one- 
ha'f  m;l!i(!n  d  lUnrs  to  prepare  Ut;elf  for  a 
1-day  hearing;  whereas  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  is  expected  to 
investigate  and  conduct  hearings  alfecting 
all  of  the  giant  corporations  of  the  United 
States  for  a  3C5-day  pcri(xi  on  a  budget  of 
only  $3'^'i.O00.  The  subc  -mmi'tee  hearliii,'s 
on  the  Middle  E(.>^;'  oil  crisi';  rhow  thai  the 
increase  of  the  price  of  oi!  and  ga-scline  cost 
tlie  Federal  Government  alone  an  addition- 
al $85  million  for  expenditures  of  nulitaty 
services  and  that '.the  total  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  municipal  governmrnts  and 
to  the  consuming  public  was  approxim.itely 
put  .It  $1  billi  )n.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
giant  industries  that  come  before  our  sub- 
commit  :  _^?. 

With  l;ind  regards  and  eve^y  good  wish.  I 
am. 

Si:icerel''. 

W^M  lAM  LWotR. 


I    nivnu'w      ViFWs      of      Se.nator      Wiiiiam 
Lanoer  Justifying  an  Appropriation  of  $1 
Million    eor   the   US.    S:  nate   Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  SfiiCOMMiTTEE 
Although  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  request 
of  tiie  nmjority  members  of  the  US    Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  for  an 
appropriation  of  $395,000  for  the  crr.uing  year 
of   February    1,    1959.    to  Janu.iry   .31,    19C0,   I 
mu.st    most    emphaticaliy    urge    the    Stnate 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  the  full  Senate  body  to  adopt  my 
amendment  to  increase  the  Senato  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee's  appropriation 
to  $1  million. 

You  cannot  fight  an  enemy  armed  with 
liUfrcontinental  missiles  and  hydrogen 
bombs  wirh  only  pop.:un.s  as  your  weapons. 
N,)r  can  the  Senate  Antitru;:t  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  with  peanut  appropriations 
meet  the  challenge  to  curb  the  monopolies 
una  concentrated  industries  which  have  cre- 
ated such  an  impact  on  our  economy. 

In  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Antt- 
tru^'t  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  in  deal- 
ing with  lunation  and  administered   prices, 


Senator  Dikksen  a'ked  Mr.  L.  L.  Colbert, 
president  of  the  Chrysler  Motor  Co..  how 
much  did  it  cott  the  Clirysler  Motor  Co.  to 
prepare  lt>elf  for  these  liearlngs.  Mr.  Col- 
bert answered  that  lie  believed  the  total  cost 
would  am.ount  ti>  one-h  If  million  dollars. 
Now.  gentlemen  of  the  S.nnte,  here  Is  an 
tllu.^tr..tlon  <'l  Jti.'it  one  of  the  many  giant 
corporations  t'l.it  the  Antltruct  and  Monop- 
oly bubcommlltte  mu-.t  observe  or  investigate 
as  to  its  antitrust  and  monopoly  activities, 
Riid  that  one  corporation  spent  one-half  mil- 
lion doii.rs  Iaj  prep  ire  it:eli  for  a  1-day  hear- 
ivc,;  whricaa  the  .S.^nate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly rubrommlttee  !.s  tx;cctcd  to  Invc^tl- 
g  itp  .md  conduei  hear;:ii7s  hCerllng  nil  of  the 
giant  corporation.-,  of  the  United  Stat.^-i  for  a 
3G."j-day  period  un  n  b.idiitt  of  only  $395,000. 
I  would  Hay  that,  fnim  the  comparison  in 
the  time  consumed  and  Ijie  record  created, 
b.ith  G  '^er.!!  Mi  ■  >rs  and  Ford  Motor  Co. 
rr.urt  have  eaoh  "-pent  at  lea.'-t  one-h-.'f  mil- 
lion doll.'ir.s  i. iid  po.<--iMy  twice  as  much  U> 
prepare  for  those  sam.e  hearings. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  inaugurated  the  Senate 
Antitru.'t  and  Monopoly  Subcomn:lttee. 
HoweviT.  the  Senate  did  not  appropriate  any 
fluids  what-i  ever  for  the  W(>rk  of  the  sub- 
cornmittie  With  the  liolji  of  niy  own  per- 
son.il  .-^t  .'T.  I  b<'gin  the  mve.  ligation  and 
lienrint;;  ori  fi,.>  f.inicus  D'.xon-Yates  deal. 
Senat  r  E  ies  Kei  auver  suc<eedcd  me  as 
chairman  of  that  .sibcommltue  and  we 
conducted  the  Dix  iti-Yatrs  invctipatlon  and 
he.'rln  :s  to  its  ultimate  conc;'.:sion  which 
resulted  In  t!.e  c,incfll:(t ion  of  the  D!X>,in- 
Yates  contract  at.d  s:t\cd  the  US.  G  >vern- 
ment  milllo!.  .  of  dolpirs  and  p  otected  the 
public  power  i)ollry  of  the  United  .'^tate.i. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
M  iiiipoly  Su'>?om-n;ttee.  entitled  "Monopoly 
iii  the  Power  In'Ju.stry,"  issued  In  1955.  con- 
tained b;i.sic  far's  and  rpec.Rc  recommend.i- 
tloiis  It  is  mtvrf^tin^  t  i  note  th:it  bec.tuse 
of  InsulTlclent  aopropri..t ions,  the  subcom- 
mittee was  iirnibie  1  o  pur.  up  th'ise  recom- 
menda'i'iis  Tl.f'e  suj!f:e.sted  hearings 
should  be  1.>1'I  lor  the  l'>.f,.rmaiion  of  the 
.Senate.  I  prt.'-ent  ine  of  those  lecommenda- 
tions; 

'•jlROAD     M.'N.ir    i!Y     INiVln.V     NKES.SART 

"On  the  b^sls  oi  evidence  outlined  above 
and  elaborated  In  mb.sequrnt  p.ires  of  this 
rcjxirt,  tlie  c  immitt'  e  rcc  mmends  that  it  be 
pr(jvlclfd  with  adcrii.iip  tunfls  to  Ui.ca-rtakc  a 
lull  inve.'~tt'7;.Mon  of  monioojistic  trends  and 
iibu."=es  In  the  j'ower  lndti;'ry  as  a  b.».'ls  for 
recommending  (  hinges  in  exirtu-.g  laws  or  in 
the  admlnlrtra'ion  of  f  x..';tiii{»  laws  to  p-otect 
the  country  ri"  insl  tl-.e  threat  of  an  tinllm- 
ited  i>rlvat3  p  wer  combine  of  such  j'l  'i'n'lc 
proj)ortlon.s  as  to  be  mcon.sistent  With  the 
surviv.il  of  genume  pi  i. ate  enierpri.-.e  or  ilie 
succes:  f  til  funct!  !•  ::g  of  demoi-racy  il-?If. 
The  committee  sinAild  inveF.ii_^,ite  and  rep  (rt 
on  the  foil  iwing 

"(li  The  inrerrel.itions  between  pu'  'le 
utility  companies  supohliif  and  dniribut.'  g 
electr'.c  ener-y.  to^' ther  with  (a)  the  extei.t 
to  wh.e'i  nf>nutil.iv  corpora' iotis  own  or  con- 
trol the  \olini;  Mock  of  such  public  uti:;;y 
coriH)r.itionr.  or  exercise  direct  or  indirect  in- 
fluence over  the  management  of  stich  c or- 
jjoratj  i.o  by  any  olher  me.iius;  (b)  the  rela- 
tionship of  .my  oMicr  nonutillty  corporations 
prcjviding  service.^.  <'un;->lies.  or  equipment  to 
such  electric  utility  corporations,  whether 
affl!ia'?d  or  not:  and  lo  any  financial  or 
other  practices  of  such  companies  which  may 
directly  or  Indirectly  affect  the  public  inter- 
est in  control  of  monopoly  or  concentration 
of  economic  jjower  or  the  political  influence 
a.ssoci ;■. t ed  t here -v : t h ; 

•'(2)  Tlie  relations,  financial  or  otherwise, 
between  banks.  Insurance  companies,  fidu- 
ciary institutions,  investment  trusts,  endow- 
nients,  foundations,  stockbrokers,  under- 
writers, or  any  other  corporate  or  institu- 
tional owners  of  or  dealers  in  or  agents  for 
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the  owners  of  securities  and  public  utility 
corporations  supplying  or  distributing  elec- 
trical energy  or  holding  companies  owning 
the  stocks  of  such  corporations,  or  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  or  persons  providing 
services,  supplies,  or  equipment  to  such  elec- 
trical utilities;  and  the  practices  of  such 
corporations,  partnerships,  or  persons  Inso- 
f.ir  as  tliey  may  directly  cr  Indirectly  affect 
the  public  interest  In  ccmtrol  of  monopoly  or 
concentration  of  economic  power  In  the 
power  lndu.';try  or  in  other  Industries: 

"(3)  Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  cor- 
porations and  other  agencies  noted  above,  or 
any  of  the  officers  or  emi)loyees  thereof,  or 
i.nyone  on  their  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any 
t.rganizatlon  of  which  any  &uch  corporations 
n^.;.y  be  a  member,  through  the  ex;)endlture 
(,i  money  ot  through  control  of  the  avenues 
(.f  publicity,  have  made  any.  and  what,  effort 
to  iiiiluence  cr  control  public  opinion  in  the 
interest  '>f  cstiibli.<-h!ng  or  ni.iintainlng  pri- 
Viite  monr  ]X)ly  as  ait  nnst  Federal,  municipal, 
or  other  iiubllc.  or  ce'operatlve  ownershiji  of 
the  means  by  which  pt>wer  is  developed  and 
electric  energy  is  generated,  tr.msnjitted.  or 
distributed:  or  to  influence  or  control  the 
election  of  the  President.  Vice  President,  or 
Members  of  the  United  States  Con^;resK:  or 
lo  Influence  or  control  any  oilier  elocticus  or 
refercndums  v.hl>  h  involve  is.vurs  of  monop- 
oly In  the  b-!.<-:nc.^s  of  supp'ylne  and  distrib- 
uting electricity  to  residential  f.trm.  conimer- 
cl.il.  or  induMrhJ  consumer.?: 

"(4)  The  e'Tectlvene.'^s  of  the  exercise  by 
I'ical  communities  of  the  rlRlit  to  choose 
public  or  coe'per;>.tive  electric  service  as  a 
supplement  to  utility  regulation  In  control- 
ling monoi>ollstic  p/ractices  in  the  electric 
l>ower  buiincijs:  and  thie  function  or  respon- 
sibility of  the  Fedi  ral  Government  in  ena- 
bling .'~uch  local  communities  to  introduce 
prbiic  or  ci.K)per.»tive  competition  into  what 
might  otherwise  become  a  field  dominated  by 
giant  private  monojxilies. 

"SUBJECT  or  the  inquiry  must  be  monopoly 

IN     ALL     ITS     ASPECTS 

"Finally,  the  committee  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  such  an  Investigation  constitutes 
just  the  first  sl.ice  in  an  overall  monopoly 
study  wlilch  mint  luljj  to  shed  light  on  the 
direction  of  the  Amtric.tn  ecoiK;my. 

"Perhaps  the  most  slgnlficai.t  byproduct  of 
World  War  II.  in  terms  of  long-range  effect 
iipKjn  our  economy,  was  the  impetus  It  gave 
te>  Increasiiik;  ct  ncentratlon  of  economic 
power.  This  tendency  has  been  reinforced 
and  accelerated  during  the  last  4  years. 
Fundamental  chan^:;es  in  our  economic  or- 
ganization are  increasingly  visible,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  evaluate  and  assess 
the  full  effects  of  this  trend  to  bigness. 

"The  history  of  the  past  60  years  has  seen 
the  development  of  monopoly,  from  trusts. 
to  holding  companies,  to  corporate  mergers, 
with  an  ever-lncrea.'^lng  concentration  of  fi- 
nancial cemtrol  in  the  background.  As  we 
have  already  noted,  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
tliroes  of  the  third  great  forward  surge  of 
monopoly  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  last  two  such  movements  ended  In 
catastrophe  for  the  Nation,  accompanied  by 
serious  loss  of  our  national  wealth  and  grave 
waste  of  our  human  resources,  consequences 
that  are  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed.  And  the 
last  great  merger  movement  was  character- 
ized particularly  by  the  pyramiding  of  con- 
trol through  public  utility  holding  com- 
panies. 

"The  daily  press  tells  us  that  American 
business  Is  today  combining,  uniting,  group- 
ing and  regrouping,  merging,  remerging  and 
merging  again.  Competition  as  a  way  of  life 
is  under  constant  attack  and  small.  Inde- 
pendent business  is  on  the  decline.  We. 
therefore,  recorrunend  that  this  investigation 
develop  facts  concerning  the  scope  of  the 
merger  movement,  the  extent  and  strength  of 
the  thriist  toward  monopoly,  and  the  decline 
of  competition  In  our  economic  life. 
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"With  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  feel  that 
It  Is  necessary  and,  indeed,  long  overdue,  for 
Congress  to  make  an  examination  Into:  (1) 
Changing  concepts  of  competition  and  mo- 
nopoly experience  In  the  light  of  recent  eco- 
nomic developments;  (2)  the  rise  of  new 
financial  and  Industrial  oligarchies,  and 
highly  Integrated  forms  of  business  and 
m;inagement:  (3)  business  practices  aimed  at 
limiting  or  eliminating  competition;  and  (4) 
methods  of  Government  reguhition  to  con- 
trol all  the.'-e  in  the  public  interest. 

"The  foundation  of  our  antitrust  laws,  de- 
signed to  deal  with  this  very  problem,  the 
Sherman  Act.  is  now  almo.st  65  years  old.  On 
that  foundation  has  been  erected  a  Jerry- 
built  structure  cf  supplementary,  confusing, 
and  sometimes  conflicting  laws,  siiread  over 
a  lor.tj  period  of  time,  and  encrusted  with  a 
glo.-;.-  of  judicial  interpretation.  There  some- 
times ol33''Ure  the  original  purposes  and  in- 
tent of  coni-'ic-sional  antimonopoly  policy, 
and  often  defy  the  efTort5  of  the  most  capable 
judi'c  to  enforce,  or  able  lawyer  to  under- 
n.nd  them. 

■Perhaps  codirication  of  all  our  multitudi- 
nous anUtrust  laws  is  in  order.  Certainly 
rcvi.'-ions  are  badly  needed,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  clarification  and  bringing  our  anti- 
trust laws  into  consonance  with  our  changing 
ecoiK  mic  system.  And  perhaps  new  and  bet- 
ter tools  and  policies  of  enforcement  are 
called  for.  Fur  this  reason  Congress  must 
concern  itielf  not  only  with  its  important 
pc'licymaking  function  in  the  field  of  mo- 
nojXily  Ijut  also  with  enforcement  of  these 
policies  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  this  will  determine,  in  large 
mei;;ure,  whether  the  congressional  intent 
Is  being  carried  out  or  frustrated.  The  in- 
vesiigitlon,  which  we  here  recommend,  is. 
tlierefore  not  only  necessary  to  the  work  of 
Congress,  but  also  unlciuely  a  function  of 
Congress  itself.  Furthermore,  because  these 
Issues  squarely  involve  the  problems  of  mo- 
nopoly such  an  investigation  is  the  direct 
respon.'Ubility  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust Monopoly  and  Legislation." 

In  January  of  1957,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies announced  an  Increase  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  Later,  the  processors  of  gasoline 
announced  an  increase  in  the  price  of  gaso- 
line resulting  In  a  1-cent  per  gallon  Increase 
In  the  price  of  gas  to  the  consuming  public 
as  well  as  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  State,  county,  and  city 
governments. 

Rear.  Adm.  O.  P.  Lattu,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  Military  Petroleum  Supply  Agency, 
Department  of  the  Navy,  stated  in  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  subcommittee  hearings 
on  the  emergency  oil  lift  program  and  re- 
lated oil  problems,  that  "we  estimated  that 
the  recent  price  Increase  would  add  approxi- 
mately $85  million  to  the  expenditures  of 
military  services  for  such  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  the  next  12  months."  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  entire  cost  to  the  Federal, 
State  and  city  governments  and  to  the  con- 
suming public  as  a  result  of  this  price  in- 
crease of  oil  would  amount  to  approximately 
$1  billion. 

The  subcommittee  firmly  believes  that  its 
announced  investigation  and  hearings  had 
a  marked  effect  on  the  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  urging  a  grand  Jury 
Investigation  of  major  oil  companies'  ac- 
tivities during  the  emergency  oil  lift  pro- 
gram. This  Federal  grand  jury  Indicted 
those  major  oil  companies  and  the  case  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Federal  courts.  Had 
our  subcommittee  not  taken  the  Immediate 
action  that  It  did,  you  can  speculate  as  to 
whether  any  effective  action  would  have 
been  taken  against  these  oil  comparUes. 
P^irther,  as  a  result  of  our  Investigation  and 
hearings,  the  public  became  informed  of 
the  matter  and  gradually  price  reductions  In 
crude  oils  and  gasoline  were  being  noted. 

I  Just  read  recently  where  the  major  oil 
companies  were  planning  a  price  increase. 


Our  subcommittee  should  have  sulBclent 
funds  to  fully  investigate  this  price  Increase 
to  assure  ourselves  the  American  public  Is 
not  being  taken  advantage  of  by  such  price 
Increase. 

We  have  the  matter  of  steel  price  Increases 
of  July  1957  of  $6  per  ton.  We  held  hearings 
and  even  at  the  cemclu&lon  of  those  hearings, 
the  steel  Industry  went  ahead  in  July  1958 
and  incre;:scd  the  price  of  steel  another  $6 
per  ton.  Before  the  session  ended  last  year, 
we  had  a  very  short  hearing  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  discussing  the 
problem  generally.  In  order  for  us  to  get 
all  of  the  fact*  in  the  matter,  it  would  re- 
cj.re  even  a  more  intensive  investigation 
and  hearinfrs  as  to  the  1958  price  increase 
than  was  conducted  after  the  1957  price 
incrca.«e.  As  I  stated  earlier,  you  cannot 
fight  monopoly  and  giant  concentrated  in- 
dustries  with    "peanut"    ajspropriatlons. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  mvjch  intere.'=tcd  in 
the  reasons  for  the  price  increases  of  farm 
midline  ry  and  replacement  p.irts  of  farm 
niachinery.  Trom  the  information  that  I 
have  received,  the  price  increase?  had  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  farmers  who  are  gettins 
less  for  their  crops  but  are  paying  more  for 
everything  that  they  use  on  the  farm.  Tlie 
cost  of  replacement  parts  of  farm  machinery 
Is  almost  unbelievable  and  we  must  find  the 
rea-son  for  that  price  increase.  This  affects 
every  farmer  in  the  United  States  and  it 
amounts  to  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 
To  find  the  true  answer  to  such  a  problem, 
you  miust  have  an  adequate  staff  of  experts 
who  will  have  the  facilities  to  dig  out  the 
true  facts  in  the  matter. 

I  have  had  many  State  officials  tell  me  that 
StPte  commirsions  were  ineffective  in  cur- 
tailing rate  increases  by  utilities,  such  as 
telephone  companies,  the  railroad,  water,  gas. 
and  electricity,  because  the  State  legislatures 
would  not  appropriate  enough  money  to  pro- 
vide them  with  adequate  expert  staff  mem- 
bers who  would  be  able  to  dig  out  the  facts 
and  prepare  a  strong  case  against  those  util- 
ities. I'he  utility  companies  spend  thovi- 
sands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  best 
experts  in  the  field  to  acquire  rale  Increases 
which  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
You  can  sympathize  with  the  State  legis- 
lature in  not  making  sufficient  appropria- 
tions, because  most  States  do  not  have  the 
resources  from  which  to  fight  these  giant 
companies;  but  who  can  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  United  States,  with 
Its  vast  resources,  hasn't  sufficient  funds  to 
appropriate  to  fight  the  giant  monopolies  and 
concentrated  industries  which  take  advan- 
tage of  the  175  million  people  In  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

I  again  say,  it  is  almost  ridiculous  that  just 
one  corporation  can  spend  one-half  million 
dollars  to  prepare  for  a  1-day  hearing; 
whereas  the  entire  appropriation  for  our  sub- 
committee to  fight  all  monopolies  in  concen- 
trated industries  is  $100,000  less  than  what 
was  spent  by  the  Chrysler  Motor  Co. 

Because  of  our  limited  staff,  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  into  many  areas  of  Investiga- 
tion which  we  must  do  if  we  are  expected 
to  curtail  the  monopolistic  and  concentrated 
powers  of  those  industries.  Why,  we  learned 
in  the  Investigation  and  hearings  on  the 
meatpackers  bill  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  State.s  In  1921  curtailed  the 
power  of  the  giant  meatpackers  by  prohibit- 
ing them  from  having  retail  outlets  In  the 
meat  Industry.  Also,  because  of  monopolistic 
practices  of  certain  retail  meat  and  grocery 
chains,  they  became  so  large  and  so  powerful 
that  they  entered  Into  the  meatpacking  busi- 
ness and  by  doing  so  held  many  Independent 
meatpackers  at  their  mercy.  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that,  although  S.  1356,  the  meat- 
packers  bill,  did  not  pass  In  the  form  that 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee desired,  at  least  we  were  able,  because 
of  our  investigation  and  hearing,  to  prevent 
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the  giant  retail  chains  from  escaping  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
the  basis  they  had  bought  Interest  Into  the 
meatpacking  business  and  were  considered 
meatpackers  under  the  law.  However,  there 
Is  plenty  of  room  for  Investigation  In  the 
giimt  retail  food  chains  who  have  become 
so  tremendously  large  that  the  independent 
grocery  store  has  almost  become  a  thing  of 
tnr?  past. 

M  my  people  cannot  understand  why  the 
wheat  farmer  of  North  Ehikota  and  other 
v.hcat  farmers  In  the  Great  Plains  States  of 
tiie  country  are  getting  less  and  less  for  their 
wheat,  while  the  consuming  public  has  to 
pay  more  and  more  and  more  and  more  for 
the  price  of  bread. 

Gentlemen,  every  year  the  price  of  auto- 
mobiles goes  up.  Every  year  the  price  of 
steel,  aluminum,  and  other  metallic  products 
goes  up  and  up  and  up.  The  cost  of  living 
has  gotten  so  far  out  of  proportion  that  if 
a  salaried  worker  does  get  a  pay  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  this  pay  increase  is  not 
as  strong  as  it  was  a  year  before. 

And  what  about  the  poor  salaried  worker 
who  Is  not  in  a  position  to  get  periodic  pay 
Increases,  and  what  about  people  who  live  on 
pensions,  social  security,  or  people  who.  20 
years  ago,  purchased  an  annuity  with  the 
hope  that  they  could  live  on  $150  or  $200 
per  month  and  today  are  facing  difficult 
times  because  of  the  constant  Inflation  and 
price  Increases  that  confront  us.  These  are 
vital  things  that  only  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  can  do  any- 
thing about  and  we  Just  can't  do  It  with 
peanut  appropriations. 

The  subcommittee  in  Its  letter  of  January 
5,  1959,  to  Chairman  James  O.  Eastl.\nd, 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  states  more 
fully  the  proposed  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee than  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
$395,000  budget.  A  review  of  those  activities 
need  not  be  more  fully  stated  here,  except 
to  reiterate  that  the  subcommittee  needs  a 
million-dollar  appropriation  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  financial  stability  of  our  country 
and  Its  people. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  this 
committee,  hard  working  as  it  is,  is  en- 
tirely understaffed.  We  do  not  begin  to 
have  the  number  of  lawyers  we  should 
have.  I  think  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois  will  bear  me  out.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  General  Motors  and  the 
automobile  investigation,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  asked  how  much  it  had  cost 
General  Motors  to  prepare  for  the  hear- 
ing. The  witness  replied  "One-half  a 
million  dollars."  Here  we  have  just  a  few 
Senators  and  a  few  lawyers  on  our  staff. 
We  are  supposed  to  investigate  one  mo- 
nopoly after  another. 

What  do  we  find?  We  find  the  cost 
of  living  going  up  and  up  and  up.  A 
wonder  drug  comes  on  the  market,  and 
the  people  are  charged  any  price  the 
companies  wish  to  charge  them.  Of 
course,  pharmaceuticals  should  be  in- 
vestigated. 

Let  us  take  farm  machinery.  If  one 
goes  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  where  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana  lives. 
he  will  hear  the  same  cry  that  he  can 
hear  in  North  Dakota.  For  example,  the 
canvas  for  a  combine  which,  6  or  7  years 
a::o.  cost  $17.  now  costs  $98.  If  a  farmer 
wants  to  buy  a  combine,  he  learns  that 
the  same  machine  which  cost  him.  6  or  7 
years  ago,  $3,500  or  $4,000,  now  sells  for 
$10,000. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  In- 
vestigate and  ascertain  why  such  high 
prices  are  being  charged,  and  whether  or 
not  a  monopoly  exists.    Four  or  five  con- 


cerns manufacturing  a  certain  piece  of 
machinery  can  charge  people  whatever 
thoy  want  to.  It  is  true  of  many  other 
businesses. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'M.^honey).  I  believe,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  when  the  price  of  oil  was  in- 
creased 1  cent  a  gallon,  it  cost  the 
U.S.  Government  $85  million,  and  it 
cost  the  people  of  the  United  Stater.  $1 
billion. 

The  committee  made  some  investiga- 
tion into  the  oil  problem.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'MahgneyI  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ke- 
FAuvER  1  have  done  a  great  job.  but  they 
have  done  it  with  limited  means.  It  is 
something  like  sendinj^  out  a  fellow  with 
a  revolver  against  a  tank  coming  down 
the  road. 

The  common  people  have  no  place  el.^e 
to  ?.o  to.  when  it  comes  to  the  hvXh  cost 
of  livin<:,  except  the  committee,  because, 
as  my  distinguished  friend  has  ju.'^t 
stated,  the  committee  has  subpena 
power.  It  ran  dra-:  before  the  commit- 
tee the  books  of  companies.  But  after 
the  books  have  been  drat^sed  before  the 
c.ommittre.  the  committee  needs  ac- 
countants to  go  over  the  books  and  un- 
derstand them.  The  committee  nerds 
lawyers.  So  we  have  a  hopeles.sly  handi- 
capped committee,  with  a  staff  which  is 
totally  inadequate. 

I  give  notice  now  that  I  intend  to 
pursue  this  matter  further  befoie  the 
committee,  and  get  a  record  vote  to  de- 
tei-mine  whether  the  committee  is  going 
to  have  enough  money  to  do  our  duty  as 
the  committee  should,  or  whether  it  is 
not. 

I  will  add  that  in  the  la.st  campai'/n. 
all  over  the  great  State  of  North  Dakota, 
in  every  county  newspaper,  the  opposi- 
tion took  big  adverti-soments  saying  that 
in  1952  a  drill  cost  so  much  money  and 
that  it  had  gone  up  100  percent  or  125 
percent,  and  also,  put  us  in  office  and  we 
will  reduce  the  co.st. 

The  Democrats  should  reduce  the  cost 
of  livinT,  because  the  people  took  them 
at  their  word.  I  hope  one  of  these  days 
to  introduce  some  of  those  advertise- 
ments into  the  Record. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  we  pro- 
vide enou-h  money  for  the  committee,  to 
protect  the  people  who  during  the  last 
few  years  have  not  been  protected. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distin,'uished  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LANGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  the  con- 
viction of  my  eminent  friend  from  North 
Dakota.  Ever  since  I  can  recall  the  Sen- 
ator has  pursued  this  matter  with  vigor. 
When  the  committee  asked  $375  000 
$385,000.  or  $395,000,  the  Senator  always 
felt — and  It  is  a  matter  of  conviction — 
that  the  committee  ought  to  have  $1 
million. 

I  believe,  however,  the  Senator  more 
or  less  supports  the  point  I  made  in  the 
beginning.  The  Senator  speaks  about 
farm  machinery,  about  the  cost  of  living, 
about  the  cost  of  insurance  and  about 
pharmaceuticals.  The  fields  one  can  in- 
vestigate are  endless.  The  question  is. 
How  does  one  finally  coordinate  the  in- 
formation and  get  the  most  good  from 
the  investigation?    One  cannot  lose  sight 


of  the  fact  that  althouph  we  may  have  a 
staff  large  enough  to  fill  this  Chamber 
there  are  only  so  many  Senators  to 
carry  the  load.  Obviously,  the  Senators 
must  learn  the  facts.  How  do  we  ration 
the  time  which  is  available  among  all 
the  investigations  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  without  developing  a  confused 
state? 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  in  such 
circumstances  to  see  the  whole  picture 
except  through  the  eyes  of  some  member 
of  the  staff.  I  have  always  wanted  to  see 
the  picture  through  my  own  eyes  If  I 
po.s.sibly  could.  There  is  a  physical  limi- 
tation which  is  often  involved. 

It  is  like  the  story  with  respect  to  the 
fellows  who  are  going  to  make  the  trip 
into  s.nace.  Many  applications  have 
been  made,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  whittle  the  number  down  to 
about  a  do/cn.  No  matter  what  kind  of 
mechanical  gadget  we  construct  to  make 
the  race  through  space  at  two  or  three 
thou.sand  miles  an  hour,  the  question  re- 
mains, what  is  the  vitality  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  fellow  who  has  to  sit  in 
the  gadget,  so  that  it  will  be  effective? 
Unices  tliat  man  is  a  robot,  there  are 
physical  limitations.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  get  robots  to  sit  at  the 
committee  table  to  answer  appropriate 
questions  and  give  us  the  story  we  want. 

Mr.  LANGER.  We  can  get  a  pretty 
good  picture. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  for  his  words.  I 
point  out  that  the  Senator  was  the  one 
who  had  the  vision  to  see  the  need  for 
the  committee  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
on  the  work  of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monnpjiy  Subcommittee,  I  sincerely  urge 
favorable  action  on  Senate  Resolution  67. 

1  believe  that  all  the  Members  of  thla  body 
are  satisfied  that  the  high  cost  of  living  rep- 
re.<;ents  the  No  1  domestic  problem  of 
the  American  people.  This  problem  hus 
been  Increasingly  empha.Mzed  In  recent 
weeks  by  the  President  and  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Coni^ress. 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1957.  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  began 
public  hearings  into  administered  price  in- 
dustries on  the  grounds  that  it  was  believed 
that  much  of  the  high  cost  of  living  was  due 
to  tlie  upward  manipulation  of  prices  by  big 
comp.inles  In  administered  price  industries. 
The  subcommittee  was  concerned  at  that 
time,  as  it  is  now.  with  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  and  the  small  buflnessman  and  the 
large  number  of  unemploj-ed. 

Extensive  hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  In 
such  industries  as  steel  and  automobiles. 
We  have  found  that  In  the.-^e  Industries 
which  are  so  basic  to  our  economy  there 
exists  a  kind  of  upelde-down  competition 
where  prices  have  continued  to  go  up  even 
when  production  remained  low  or  declined: 
and  that  where  prices  were  put  Into  effect 
by  the  biggest  company  other  members  of 
the  Industry  followed  almost  automatically. 
To  me,  this  upside-down  competition  pre- 
sents  the   crux  of   the   hl^jh   pnce  problem. 


For  our  system  to  endure,  w;  must  have  a 
free  economy.  We  call  it  that.  But  com- 
petition is  fast  disapi)earlni;  and  no  economy 
can  remain  free  and  competitive  if  price 
c.)nipetition  does  not  exist.  In  almost  every 
industry  we  now  lia\e  a  big  one,  two,  three 
or  four.  Tills  trend  is  continuing  at  an 
al.irming  pace.  The  problem  of  high  prices 
;.-..d  infl.itlon  grows  liurreaiingly  worse  with 
the  decline  of  competition.  I  am  persuaded 
tiiat.  at  U.ir.t  during  the  past  3  yf-ars,  prac- 
t:c.illy  all  of  our  inflation  is  directly  trace- 
able to  ad-iiinistercd  price  manipulation  In 
cur  basic  induMrifs.  Kure,  fai  rue  of  the 
bl.iine  can  be  traced  to  l><bor  £is  well  as  man- 
agement. However,  the  time  has  come  to 
step  this  daiigcruu"  spiral,  becau.'je  as  .'urely 
ns  we  lote  our  eccnnmic  frcedim,  we  will 
li.sc  uur  political  ficcdcm. 

Almost  70  yp:irs  a!;n,  the  first  of  the  anti- 
trust l.iws  were  pa.s  cd  by  Con;^rcss.  They 
were  \.:Xct  supp.eniei.t- d  by  a  numbrr  of 
other  law.s  IKc  body  nf  our  antltru.it  law 
h.i.-.  bcon  termed  the  charter  of  our  econoniic 
lierdom.  These  l.iws  do  ivil  fcrcc  companies 
to  compete.  Ihey  are  a!med  at  removing  il- 
legal restraint  and  monopoU.=  t:c  abuses. 
C.j!icrete  evldcj.cc  is  ne^es-sary  to  show  11- 
le.^aliiy. 

In  the  pist.  .•■uch  evidence  v.  :s  forthcom- 
ing and  svucPiisful  c ;  es  were  brnu'ht 
iig.ilnst  fc;lan*.  con^.bniat:(in.->  of  wr.ilth.  H  w- 
e\i'r,  t<  d.iy  as  befure.  there  arc  many  in- 
stances of  Idciiticil  pricing  where  prices 
are  set  by  the  leader  and  followed  bv  the 
rest  of  tlie  industry.  Evidence  of  Cvjlluslcn 
often  is  '.acltl.'i;;  b": cause  comp.iuirs  do  not 
pet  together  and  LCt  prices  as  they  did  In 
tlie  pa^t  Tl'.fre  appear.;  to  be  a  pat'ern 
where  Indu.strus'  prices  are  set  .simply  by 
li)!li'Win(z  tli  'se  of  the  leader.  The  Ant. trust 
and  Mo:i(>poly  SiibcommUtee  has  been  told 
by  the  D<  iJ.irtn^.eut  c-f  Ju'^tice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trad'-  C  mniis.'-i)n  th.-it  they  are  heip- 
Icrs  to  proceed  uiile.'^s  ci:ncrete  evidence  of 
collusion  c.n  bo  proved. 

In  this  uuh.appy  slate  of  aH'airs,  the  peo- 
ple are  cr^.u^ht  In  a  priee  squeeze,  and  the 
C'lovernment.  under  present  laws,  appears 
powerless  to  e.ise  thc-ir  picdicam  :nt. 

llic  nii'nrys  rfo.utstr  1  to  Cijulliiue  tlie 
wiirk  of  tliis  subc(  nil  it  lee  are  ncccsary  if 
we  arc  to  find  t.he  iMiswei-  to  tliis  riddle. 

I  say  t)  the  Members  of  this  b.)dy  that 
t'le  ansv. er  to  tl.io  nUulc  must  be  foii.id  in 
the  framcworl:  of  our  antltru.st  lews  if  we  are 
to  preserve  e)ur  comi)et;llve  way  of  life.  The 
e'.ily  other  alternative  is  some  form  of  Gov- 
ernment rcgulntlun.  which  is  repugnant  to 
me  e.\crpt  unde-r  ex'rcmi!  wartime  emergen- 
cies, or  an  aViandonnuMM  of  our  way  e.f  life 
fo  tliat  tiie  maiiagers  of  our  giiiut  corpora- 
tions can  do  tiie  regulating.  Toe  chejlce  is 
obvious.  Congr>>i;s  must  a.s.>-imi?  its  consti- 
tutional resf>onsib»luies.  Art.cle  I  of  the 
Constitution  cliarges  the  Congress  with  the 
re.'sponsibihty  cf  regulating  commerce—  not 
the  chairman  of  t):--  board  of  United  Slates 
yteel  C.)rp  .  or  the  General  Motors  Corp. 

A  very  active  i)ri)gram  has  been  planned 
by  our  subc(~ininit we  eiunng  the  coming 
year.  The  subcumruitee  intends  immedi- 
ately to  c  .n;;iel;-r  L'^'i  I'.at  .\  e  proposals  aimed 
at  siir)plcmentiiig  our  a.Uitrust  laws.  The 
Presielent  in  h.s  economic  message  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  on  January  20,  made  four 
such  ree^mmendations  f.nlllng  directly  with- 
in the  purview  of  tills  subcommittee.  They 
eloal  with  prenierRer  nctiflcation.  flnaliza- 
tion  of  Clayton  Act  orders,  the  granting  of 
investigative  demands  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  civil  procedures,  and  authority  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commis:;ion  to  seek  pre- 
liminary injunctions  in  merger  cases. 

The  administered  price  hearings  thus  far 
held  and  tho.^e  planned  in  other  Industries 
are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  lor  consideration  of 
supplementing  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

The  subcommittee  contemplates  a  review 
of  the  enforcement  program  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  This  act  was  amended  In  1950  and, 
In  the  8  years  that  have  slnced  passed,  only 
one  case  has  t)een  finally  adjudicated  and  It 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  district  court's 
opinion  in  the  Bethlehem-Youngstown  mer- 
ger was  n(Jt  appealed.  The  Congress  must 
know  wliether  there  is  any  basic  weakness 
in  tlie  law  in  order  to  understand  the  appar- 
ent l.ick  of  enforcement  by  these  two  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

The  subcommittee,  under  the  direction  of 
Senator  O'Mahoney,  intends  to  continue  its 
line,  ligation  of  insurance  in  order  to  deter- 
mine w'liciher  Public  Law  15  is  operating  ef- 
fectively In  the  public  interest.  Also,  under 
Ssi.ator  Lancth's  direction,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  Continue  its  surveillance  of  tie-in 
s.ilfs  of  credit  insurance  w.th  small  loans 
and  othor  transactions.  Hearings  are  pres- 
ently planned  in  a  number  of  other  indus- 
tries, including  bread,  drugs,  fertil.zers,  re- 
placement parts  for  farm  machinery,  paper 
bo.xcs,  automobile  financing  and  others. 

Our  economy  is  ccimplex  and  difficult. 
Much  study  needs  to  be  done  on  the  prob- 
lem. H')wever,  I  am  convinced  of  one 
ihmg— that  if  we  are  to  find  the  answer  to 
the  riddle,  much  of  the  answer  must  be 
found  wiinin  the  framework  of  our  antitrust 
laws.  Eut  for  other  demands  made  upon 
the  time  of  subctimmittee  members,  I  would 
have  asked  for  more  funds  for  this  Impor- 
tant undertaking.  However,  the  $395,000 
to  ci)nti:i;ic  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
Is  r.bsoUitely  necessary.  I  say  to  those  who 
sta  id  (;p;H)scd  to  the  forces  of  monopoly  and 
high  pliers  that  they  should  suppe^rt  this 
res.jiution. 

rEVER.\L  Sen.mors.     Votc!     Votc! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICF:?.  The 
Quc^stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  i-esolu- 
ticn. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  57  >  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Rer.olrcd,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
elic.ary.  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1346.  as  amended,  antl  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdictions  sprcified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
continuing  study  and  investigation  of  the 
antitrust  and  antimonopoly  laws  of  the 
United  Slates  and  their  administration,  in- 
terpretation, operation,  enforcement,  and 
erfcct,  and  to  determine  and  frcm  time  to 
time  redetermine  the  nature  and  e.>cteiit  of 
any  Icg.slation  which  may  be  necessary  or 
dc^irable  for — 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elim- 
inate cor.R.cts  and  uncertainties  where 
necessary; 

(2»  imjjrovement  of  the  administration 
and  enfo.-co-ment  of  ex. sting  law.<;; 

(3»  iujiplemcntation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  pro- 
cedural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
January  31.  1960,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditiu-es  as  it  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbm-sable  services,  in- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$305,000,  shall  be  paid  frcm  the  contintiient 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  CXDPIES 
OF  "BRIEFING  ON  THE  INVEST- 
MENT ACT" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  27,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Rss.  5)  to  print  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  committee  print 
entitled  "Briefing  on  the  Investment 
Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  S?nator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  resolution. 

The  resolution  tS.  Con.  Res.  5>  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (fh?  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTjcurririg) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  seven 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "Briefing  on  the  Investment 
Act." 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Calendar  No.  28  will  be 
passed  over,  and  I  shall  ask  that  the 
Senate  move  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  29. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAU\'^ER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  consideration  of  the  resolution 
will  be  passed  over  to  another  day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  passed 
over  to  another  day.  The  resolution 
refers  to  a  new  matter,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  like  to  consider 
it  further. 


INVESTIGATION    OP    JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  29.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  54. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 


It 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  54)  to  investigate  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^eeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  resolution  which  relates  to  juve- 
nile delinquency.  Last  year,  I  believe, 
the  Senate  provided  $75,000,  in  the  hope 
that  the  investigation  would  be  com- 
pleted, yet  we  are  confronted  with  a 
resolution  requesting  $150,000.  What 
is  the  explanation? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor has  followed  these  matters  in  casual 
reading,  if  not  in  careful  study.  The 
Senator  has  already  sup:^e.';ted  a  partial 
solution,  but  I  do  not  believe  tho.'-e  of 
us  who  have  lived  with  this  matter  have 
anything  resembling  a  complete  solution. 
I  was  a  prosecutor  in  a  larse  city  in  the 
gang  days.  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
matters  of  court — in  terms  of  felonies 
and  in  terms  of  convicting  young  men 
who  might  have  been  saved.  I  know 
something  of  the  problem  of  imprison- 
ment and  hves  of  crime  and  law  viola- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Penitentiaries  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  visited  a 
great  many  penitentiaries  and  reforma- 
tories. I  know,  for  example,  that  it  cost 
$41  million  to  support  the  prison  system 
in  the  United  States  last  year. 

In  the  past  year  the  subcommittee  has 
had  a  staff  of  4  or  5  people.  We  had 
hoped  to  operate  as  a  standby  commit- 
tee, but  the  staff  has  been  totally  inade- 
quate. There  is  a  constantly  increasing 
population  in  this  country,  a  burgeoning 
and  ever-growing  problem  of  young  peo- 
ple getting  into  trouble,  and  a  constantly 
increasing  load  of  law  violations. 

This  is  a  matter  about  which  we  can- 
not learn  too  much.  I  have  been  a.sso- 
ciated  with  a  voluntary  organization 
which  has  a  dedicated  mission  in  this 
field.  I  have  been  both  a  working  mem- 
ber and  a  national  director  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  some  years.  I  refer  to  the 
Big  Brother  Organization.  For  35  years 
we  have  been  trying  to  salvage  boys. 

I  have  seen  boys  18  or  20  years  of  age 
sent  to  the  penitentiaries  for  10.  15.  or 
20  years,  or  even  for  life  imprisonment, 
as  a  result  of  crimes  of  violence  such  as 
armed  robbery  or  murder. 

I  do  not  think  I  qualify  very  well  as  a 
"bleeding  heart"  because  I  spent  7  years 
Of  my  life  up  against  the  gun  in  a  tough 
criminal  courtroom  in  a  big  city. 

Mr.  LANGER  and  Mr.  KEFAUVER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  If  my  colleagues 
will  permit  me  to  continue,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  requested  appropriation  is,  in- 
deed, most  reasonably  within  the  realm 
of  what  should  be  done  in  this  field. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  for  action, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
KefauverI  know.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  served  as  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  In  past  sessions  of  the 
Congress.    Others  have  served  on  the 


subcommittee,  and  others  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  problem.  They  all  know 
that  in  order  to  salvage  the  youth  of  this 
country  we  must  find  some  of  these  diffi- 
cult answers.  The  answers  are  not 
simple. 

It  is  true  that  part  of  the  answer  is 
found  in  the  home.  However,  let  as  sup- 
p>ose  there  is  no  home,  or  let  u.s  suppose 
there  is  no  home  worthy  of  the  name. 
Most  of  us  have  been  fortunate  in  that 
respect,  since  we  have  had  good  parents 
who  have  guided  us  and  tried  to  help  us. 
but  many  children  in  this  country  do  not 
have  that  advantaf.e. 

The  staff  of  the  committee  is  not  a 
"political"  staff.  There  are  only  four  or 
five  persons  employed.  The  chief  coun- 
sel has  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and 
master  of  arts;  he  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School;  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Colorado  bar;  he  has  attonded 
Denver  University  and  Simmons  Col- 
lege; and  he  wa.s  letjal  advisor  to  the 
juvenile  court  of  Denver  for  5  years. 
All  others  on  the  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee are  well  qualified  in  the  work.  I  do 
not  believe  a  single  one  could  be  called 
a  uatronaue  employee. 

Mr.  I. ANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleaRue. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  simply  want  to  recall 
to  the  di.stint;uished  Senator's  memory 
the  great  work  done  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  I  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  .'subcommittee,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  service  of  the  pres- 
ent chairman.  The  various  service  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  American  Le- 
gion. AMVETS.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  all  the  rest  worked  together 
in  a  great  cooperative  movement,  with 
the  churches. 

No  one  on  this  earth  will  ever  know 
how  many  lives  Estes  Kef.\uver,  the 
chairman  of  this  subcomittee,  saved 
among  the  youth  of  the  country  by  the 
great  work  which  he  did.  Whatever  the 
appropriation  was  at  that  time,  certainly 
the  money  was  well  spent. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  just  said,  this  committee 
has  a  staff  of  only  four  working  for  it. 
We  should  have  more. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  know  the 
politics  of  any  member  of  the  staff,  but 
the  staff  does  need  enlarging,  and  the 
Senator's  wishes  will  certainly  be 
considered. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared relative  to  the  work  of  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Continuation  or  Committee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
For  the  ninth  stralBtht  year  Juvenile  delin- 
quency has  Increased  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  looking 
more  and  more  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  leadership,  guidance,  and  Information  on 
this  subject.  The  latest  figures  from  the 
Children's  Bureiiu  indicate  that  for  the  hiat 
year  for  which  complete  figures  are  avail- 
able (1957),  603,000  children  appeared  before 


our  Juvenile  courta      This  constitutes  ft  10 
percent  lncrea.se  over  the  previous  year. 

Further.  I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  we  estimate  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  there  will  be  well  over  2  million 
adolescents  In  the  United  States  who  have 
been  before  the  Juvenile  courts.  There  are 
also  an  untold  number  of  "hidden  delln- 
qiienus"  who.  while  exhibiting  delinquent 
behavior  patterns  Just  as  serious  as  those 
coming  befiiro  the  courts,  have  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  not  been  apprehended.  These 
■hkklcn  delinquents,  "  coupled  with  our 
known  deliiiqufiifs.  comprise  a  tremendous 
segment  of  our  Juvenile  population 

F.;r  thse  reiL-^on.^.  tht'  Committee  To  In- 
vcstiirute  Juvenile  Delinquency  hopes  to  con- 
tinue its  w(  rk  dur.nj;  the  coming  year. 
and  the  following  arc  areas  which  we  feel 
should  be  inve.stlgated 

In  the  very  near  future,  the  committee 
plan.s  In  hold  hearings  In  New  York  City 
and  in  Washington.  D  C  ,  on  Juvenile  court 
prix-edures  This  Is  an  area  which  we  believe 
Is  In  need  of  quiet  study  and  appraisal  If 
It  appears  that  more  of  an  iincsllKatlon  is 
In  order,  we  shall  no  doubt  go  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  see  how  various  courts  are 
operating  and  what  recommendations  we 
cm  make  for  Improved  service  through  Ju- 
venile court.s  to  our  children  and  the  com-  •" 
mum  ties   In   which    they   reside. 

The  committee  .staff  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  on  'he  utilization  of  former  Juvenile 
delinquenus  by  the  Armed  Forces  Much 
Information  has  been  compiled  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  believe  that  hearings  would 
be  of  incstiinahlf  value  In  bringing  to  light 
faci.s  which  mi^ht  lead  to  Improvement  in 
present  methods  of  selecting  or  rejecting 
inductees  and  enlistees. 

Since  a  great  number  of  Juvenile  offend- 
ers are  getting  Into  trouble  because  of  auto- 
mobile theft,  we  are  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  holding  hearings  on  the  Dyer  Act 
with  a  M.'w  to  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
Inclusion  by  manufacturers  of  antltheft  de- 
vices on  new  automobiles. 

The  mutter  of  delinquent  and  Incorrigible 
children  In  the  public  school  systenis  Is  one 
of  continuing  concern  to  parents  and  edu- 
cators In  many  urban  centers.  We  hope  to 
continue  our  work  in  this  area  during  the 
year. 

We  hope  to  bring  together  many  Inter- 
ested agencies  and  Individuals  In  an  elTort 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  so-called  border 
I)robIein.  that  l.s.  where  young  persona  from 
the  United  States  crrjRs  the  border  Into 
Mexico  and  are  exposed  to  all  manner  of 
vices 

As  a  restilt  of  Investigations  by  the  com- 
mittee, various  Members  have  Introduced 
within  the  last  few  days  bills  with  regard 
to  the  following  subjects:  Training  of  per- 
.sonnel:  aiding  community  and  Stat*  de- 
linquency pr(5jccts;  pornography  In  Wash- 
ing. DC  :  outpatient  units  for  narcotic  ad- 
dirt.';:  and  Intrastate  adoption  practices  In 
addition,  a  bill  has  already  been  Introduced 
In  this  se.sslon  to  control  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  barbiturate  and 
amphet.imine  drugs. 

A  recent  feature  article  in  the  Baltimore 
(Md  )  Sun  papers  began  with  this  statement: 

"One  of  the  country's  most  graphic  and 
significant  collections  of  information,  re- 
garding the  Increase,  the  cau.ses  and  the 
scope  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  has  been  gath- 
ered by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
during  4'^.    years  of  investigation." 

Because  this  Is  widely  known,  during  the 
past  year  alone  the  committee  staff  filled 
requests  for  approximately  8,000  copies  of 
our  reports  and  transcripts  of  hearings. 
Numerous  other  request*  are  received  for 
publications  now  out  of  print.  The  Library 
of  Congress  also  receives  many  requests  for 
this  material  and  has  condensed  three  of 
our  reports  Into  30-  to  40-page  synopses, 
but  the  demand  exhausted  their  supply  In 
a  very  sh<.-rt  time.     Ihcy  now  plan  to  Issue 


other  of  our  reports  In  thU  condensed  form 
becau.se  of  the  hundreds  of  requests  they 
receive. 

The  staff  has  also  handled  from  4,000  to 
5,000  pieces  of  corre.<;pondence  and  Inquiries. 
A  great  many  inquiries  come  from  other 
congressional  offices.  This,  I  believe.  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  nationwide  cliaracter  of  delin- 
quency and  the  widespread  Interest  of  citi- 
zens from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all 
walks  of  life  to  learn  more  of  the  nature 
of  delinquency  and  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  In  combating  It.  Surely  the 
people  of  this  country  deserve  .some  leader- 
ship from  us  In  dealing  with  this  grave  prob- 
lem— a  problem  ."shared  to  some  degree  by 
all   .ireas  and  all   types  of  communities. 

During  both  sessions  of  the  85th  Congress, 
16  pieces  of  legislation  were  Introduced  and 
the  major  provisions  of  3  of  these  were  en- 
acted Into  law.  Two  of  these  laws  pr'hlblt 
the  Interst.ite  transpirtation  of  switchblade 
knives  and  give  the  Federal  Government  new 
tools  with  which  to  prosecute  the  pornog- 
riioher.  who  usually  ha.s  no  qualms  about 
selling  his  unsavory  wares  to  our  youth  The 
third  law  put  Into  effect  f  )r  tlie  Di.strict  of 
Columbia  the  Uniform  Reciprocal  Enforce- 
ment of  Support  Art. 

Hearings  were  held  In  Ma-ch  1958  on  train- 
ing schools  for  Juveniles.  We  knc^w  that 
these  hearings  ha\e  already  been  of  benefit 
in  improving  practices  In  training  schools. 

In  addition  to  thc^e  mr.tters,  studies  were 
Initiated  or  continued  on  t^ie  following  sub- 
jects: The  handling  of  delinquent  children 
in  public  schools:  utillzati  in  of  former  de- 
linquents by  the  Armed  Forces:  the  practices 
of  State  training  schools:  the  study  of  com- 
munity plans  for  handling  delinquency  by 
sending  out  115  quest lonn.ilres  to  cities  of 
over  100.000  population,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  Included  In  our  community  plan  re- 
jjort:    and    Juvenile   court   procedures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  54  •  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Rcsolird.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
i:i4'a)  and  130  of  the  L,egl::latlve  Reorganl- 
z.tion  Act  of  194G.  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
c  irdance  with  lt.s  junsdlct  ons  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  liules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, lo  examine.  ln\estiga-e.  and  make  a 
c:>n-ipleie  study  of  any  and  all  matters  pcr- 
tiining  to  Juvenile  dclli.quency  in  the 
United  States.  Including  (ai  the  extent  and 
cliaracter  of  Juvenile  deliiquency  in  tlie 
United  States  and  its  causes  and  contrlbut- 
liiK  factors:  (b)  the  adcq  lacy  of  esi.'iting 
provisions  of  law.  including  chapters  402  :ind 
4u:<  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  in 
dei'ing  with  youthful  offenders  of  Federal 
law.s;  (c)  sentences  imposed  on,  or  other 
correctional  action  taken  with  respect  to. 
youthful  oflendcrs  by  Federal  court.s;  and 
(d)  the  extent  to  which  Juveniles  are  vio- 
lating Federal  laws  relating  to  the  sale  or  use 
of  narcotics. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959.  to 
January  31,  1960.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
.shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departm.ents  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. / 


Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  reports  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voiichers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  PATENT  OFFICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  30,  Senate 
Resolution  53. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  53  >  authorizing  an  investigation 
of  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
Ofiice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeine  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  relates  to  a  subcommittee 
which  has  been  operating  for  some  time 
in  a  vei-y  difficult  field.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney] 
explain  the  resolution  briefly? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  one  of  the  standing  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
It  is  charped  with  the  responsibility  for 
handling  legislation  which  comes  before 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  patents, 
trademarks,  and  copyrights.  It  is  a  very 
busy  sector  of  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  work  of  various 
industries  and  individuals  throughout 
the  United  States. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  various  doc- 
uments which  were  prepared  by  the  sub- 
committee during  the  past  year,  and 
which  are  now  available  for  sale  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Many  of 
them   have  been  available   throughout 

the  years. 

There  are  18  of  these  monographs, 
every  one  of  them  v.ritten  by  an  expert; 
some  by  persons  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  some  by  members  of  the  staflf 
of  the  Patent  Office. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  that  with  respect  to 
these  18  documents — the  latter  two  are 
not  available  in  printed  form — the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  has  al- 
ready collected  from  the  public,  from 
the  sale  of  the  documents,  about  $8,500, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
list,  showing  the  price  of  each  document, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Publications  of  the  Senate  SxTBCOMMrrTEZ 
ON  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 

(Available  from  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.,  for  prices  listed) 

RESEARCH  STtHJIES 

No.  1 :  Propyosals  for  Improving  the  Patent 
System,  by  Dr.  V.  Bush,  15  cents. 


No.  2:  The  Patent  System  and  the  Modern 
Economy,  by  G.  Frost,  25  cents. 

No.  3:  Distribution  of  Patents  Issued  to 
Corporations  (1939-55),  by  the  Patent  Office 
Commissioner  Watson  and  P.  J.  Federico,  15 
cents. 

No.  4;  Opposition  and  Revocation  Proceed- 
ings in  Patent  Cases,  by  P.  J.  Federico.  15 
cents. 

No.  5:  The  International  Patent  System 
and  Foreign  Policy,  by  R.  Vernon.  20  cent^. 

No.  6:  Patents  and  Nonprofit  Pesearch,  by 
A.  M.  Palmer.  25  cents. 

No.  7:  Efforts  To  Establish  a  Statutory 
Standard  of  Invention,  by  Library  of  Con- 
gresis — LRS   (V.  L.  Edwards).  15  cents. 

No.  8:  The  Role  of  the  Court  Expert  in 
Patent  Litigation,  by  L.  H.  Whinery,  30 
cents. 

No,  9:  Recordation  of  Patent  Agree- 
ments— A  Legislative  History,  by  Library  of 
Congress — LRS  (M.  Daniels  and  V.  L.  Ed- 
wards) ,  15  cents. 

No.  10:  Exchange  of  Patent  Rights  and 
Technical  Information  Under  Mutual  Aid 
Programs,  by  M.  H.  Cardozo,  20  cents. 

No.  11;  The  Impact  of  the  Patent  Sj-stem 
on  Research,  by  S.  Melman,  25  cents. 

No.  12:  Compulsory  Licensing  of  Patents — 
A  Legislative  History,  by  Library  of  Con- 
gress— LRS  (C.  S.  Corry  > ,  25  cents. 

No.  13.  Patent  Office  Fees — A  Legislative 
History,  by  Library  of  Congress — LRS  (V.  L. 
Edwards),  15  cents. 

No.  14:  Economic  Aspects  of  Patents  and 
the  American  Patent  System:  A  Bibliogra- 
phy, by  Library  of  Congress — LRS  (J.  W. 
Allen) ,  20  cents. 

No.  15:  An  Economic  Review  of  the  Patent 
System,  by  F.  Machlup,  25  cents. 

No,  16:  The  Research  and  I>evelopment 
Factor  in  Mergers  and  Acquisitions,  by  M. 
Friedman,  15  cents. 

No.  17:  Renewal  Fees  and  Other  Patent 
Fees  in  Foreign  Countries,  by  P.  J.  Federico, 
15  cents. 

No.  18:  Synthetic  Rubber:  A  Case  Study 
In  Technological  Development  Under  Gov- 
ernment Direction,  by  R.  A.  Solo,  35  cents. 

Senate  Report  No.  72,  85th  Congress.  1st 
Session.  15  cents. 

Senate  Report  No.  1430,  85th  Congress, 
2d  Session,  15  cents. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  purpose  of 
placing  that  list  in  the  Record  is  to  ad- 
vise those  who  may  read  the  Record 
of  some  of  the  work  which  this  sub- 
committee has  carried  on,  the  results 
of  which  are  now  available  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

The  most  important  thing  I  have  to 
say  about  this  resolution  is  that  during 
the  past  six  years  appropriations  for  re- 
search and  development  in  scientific 
fields  have  been  increasing.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  been 
conducting  research,  appropriating 
from  $2  billion  to  $4  billion  a  year  for 
this  purpose.  The  result  is  that  many 
discoveries  and  inventions  have  been 
made. 

There  are  18  different  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  benefit  from  appro- 
priations for  research  and  development, 
and  there  are  many  private  industries, 
some  of  them  industrial  corporations, 
some  of  them  universities  or  labora- 
tories, which  oenefit  from  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose. 

There  is  no  agreement  among  the  18 
Government  agencies  which  enjoy  these 
benefits  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  patents  and  licenses  should  be 
handled  so  as  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  members  of  the  Judiciary 
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Committee  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
that  the  appropriation  for  which  we  ask, 
which  is  recited  in  the  report  on  the 
desk  of  every  Senator,  should  be  ap- 
proved.   I  hope  it  will  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  53)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  s{->cclficd  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  examina- 
tion and  review  of  the  administration  of  the 
Patent  Office  and  a  complete  examination 
and  review  of  the  statutes  relating  to  pat- 
ents, trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960,  inclusive.  Is  autliorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  p;ross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  pwtld  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor- 
mation, facilities  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resohition,  which  shall  not  exceed  $145,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY    OF   MATTERS    PERTAINING 
TO   CONSTITUTIONAL   RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  31,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  62. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  62)  authorizing  a  study  of  mat- 
tens  pertaining  to  constitutional  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  applies  to  a  standing  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. The  subcommittee  is  asking  for 
the  same  amount  the  subcommittee  was 
allotted  last  year.  It  turned  back  into 
the  Treasury  $30,000. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  relating  to 
the  work  and  activities  of  the  subcom- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  matter  relates  to  the  standing  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  ready 
to  answer  any  questions  on  the  resolution. 

This  year  we  have  asked  for  the  same 
amount  as  last  year  to  carry  on  our  im- 
portant work.  This  amount  has  been  ap- 
proved by  both  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Committ.ee  -on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration without  a  dl.ssenting  vote. 

In  1958  the  suhcommlttee's  activities  In- 
cluded examination.  Investieation.  and  study 
of  a  number  of  matters  pertaining  to  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  subci'mmlttee  dealt 
with  such  diverse  matters  as  freedom  of  in- 
formation: wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights;  confessions  and  police  de- 
tention; equal  protection  of  the  laws;  the 
rli:ht  to  travel;  and  the  rights  of  persons  sub- 
ject to  American  military  Jurisdiction.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  handled  many 
complaints  of  the  Infringement  of  consti- 
tutional riu'hts  directly  from  the  public  and 
many  from  Members  of  Congress.  Tlie 
subcommittee  endeavors  to  Investigate  all 
such  complaints  as  seem  appro{)rlate.  After 
careful  e.xaminatlon,  many  charges  appear 
groundless  but  or'ten  a  record  can  be  cor- 
rected or  information  furnished  as  a  result 
of  consideration  by  the  subcommittee. 

In  the  forthcoming  period,  the  subcom- 
mittee Intends  to  continue  its  studies  and 
investigations  conrrrnliic  (  1 )  freedom  of  in- 
formation in  Government  and  the  alleged 
"Executive  privilef;e";  (2)  wlreta()plnir.  eaves- 
dropping, and  the  Bill  of  Rights;  (3)  the 
rights  of  persons,  particularly  civilians,  sub- 
ject to  American  military  Jurisdiction;  and 
(4)  legislation  assigned  to  the  subcommittee 
within  the  Judiciary  Committee  relating  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  due  process 
of  law. 

Tlie  subcommittee  has  undertaken  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  following  sub- 
jects also  to  be  studied  this  year. 

(1)  Prc:vid:ng  adequate  protection  for  the 
constitutional  right  to  leK'al  counsel  in  Fed- 
eral courts; 

(2i  Compiling  a  survey  status  of  consti- 
tutional ri'Thts; 

(3)  Fair  hearing  procedures  for  Federal 
Job  applicants. 

The  heavy  workload  carried  by  the  sub- 
commitlee  numbers  and  the  staff  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceives an  average  of  almost  100  letters  and 
350  telephone  calls  a  week.  Individual  com- 
plaints referred  to  the  subcommittee  by  Sen- 
ators, Representatives,  and  others— practical- 
ly all  of  which  require  Interviewing  one  or 
more  persons— average  six  a  week,  or  sli^jhtly 
mi.re  than  one  a  day.  Staff  research  aver- 
ages more  than  120  liours  per  week.  In  ad- 
dition, durln;:  the  past  year,  the  subcommit- 
tee prepared  five  sejiarate  publications 
dealing  with  matters  pertaining  to  current 
constitutional  rights  problems.  The.se  were 
in  addition  to  the  record  of  the  hearings 
held  by  the  subcommittee. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  outlining 
what  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee has  d(nie  during  the  past  year  in  each 
of  tho  fields  of  activity  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  I  include  it  in  the  Record: 

STATEMENT  BT  SENATOR  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS, 
JR  ,  OUTLINING  THE  ACTIVITIFS  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS  SUBCOMMITTEE  DURING 
1958 

In  the  field  of  freedom  of  Information,  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  March  6  and  April  16.  1958,  on 
S.  921,  amending  section  161  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  US.C.  22)  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  Information  and  limit  the  avall- 
ttbilily  of  records.     Witnesses  at  these  hciu- 


Ings  Included  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States;  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Journalistic  fraternity,  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind;  and  newsmen  In 
Individual  capacities.  Statements  were  filed 
for  the  record  by  many  other  Interested 
orgai.izatlons  and  individuals. 

S.  9J1  was  favorably  reported,  without  any 
dissenting  votes,  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (S.  Rept. 
No.  1021  I.  It  was  Considered  and  debated  In 
the  Senate  on  July  31,  1958.  and  the  propo.=aI 
was  passed  without  any  opposition  votes. 
The  language  of  S  921  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  August  12,  1968,  and  became 
Public  Liiw  85  6i:>. 

Another  freedmn  of  information  bill,  as- 
figned  to  the  subcommittee  for  considera- 
tion, was  S  2148.  to  amend  the  public  infor- 
mation section  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  Atttnijus  were  made  by  the 
subcommittee  to  schedule  hearings  on  S.  2148 
In  1938  but  mutually  satisfactory  dates  could 
not  be  arranged  with  the  potential  witnesses 
who  are  most  actively  Interested  In  the  legls- 
latu)n.  A  collection  of  Government  agency 
and  press  association  views  on  S.  2148  Is  being 
published  as  a  committee  print. 

On  May  20  and  May  22.  1958.  the  subcom- 
nmtee  conducted  public  bearings  on  the 
subject  of  wiretaiipiiiK.  eavesdro|)pln(?,  and 
the  Bill  of  Riijhts.  The  subcommittee  ad- 
dressed It.'iclf  to  the  basic  questions.  What 
are  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping,  how  are 
they  d'liie  ti)day,  and  what  constitutional 
and  legal  quest iims  do  such  practices  raise? 
Witnesses  were  an  assistant  vice  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  a 
research  prnfe.sstjr  from  the  Moore  School  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  attorney  general  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  a  professor  of 
government,  and  a  prosecuting  attorney.  In 
addit:on.  the  subcommittee  stafT  compiled 
the  texts  of  Judicial  decisions  construing 
section  G05  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act.  related  cases.  State  and  foreign  laws,  and 
biblii  graphics,  these  backgrtnind  materials 
were  printed  as  an  appeiidix  to  the  hearings. 

As  a  jjart  of  the  continuing  study,  and 
for  use  In  connection  with  public  hearings 
by  the  subcommittee  In  the  8Gth  Congress, 
tlie  staff  has  compiled  representative  essays 
and  law  review  articles.  Including  the  writ- 
ten views  of  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  and  Wil- 
liam P,  Rogers,  and  has  as.sembled  corre- 
spondence with  law  professors  throughout 
the  cinuitry  who  commented  on  the  subject 
In  giMUTiil  or  on  the  record  to  date  of  the 
hearings  In  piu-ticular  or  submitted  new 
articles  for  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

During  1958.  the  subcommittee  also  has 
done  considerable  work  on  the  subject  of 
confessions  and  police  detention.  The  sub- 
committee has  been  studying  developments 
in  Federal  law  subsequent  to  McNabb  v. 
United  States  (318  US.  332  (1943)),  under 
rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  in  accordani^e  with  the  due 
process  of  law  requirements  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Public  hearings  were  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee  on  March  7  and  11,  1958.  Wit- 
nesses were  attorneys  in  private  practice,  law 
professors,  the  US.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  Federal  district  court  Judge, 
a  county  cherlfT,  a  metropolitan  chief  of 
police  and  a  dejjuty  chief  In  charge  of  detec- 
tives, and  representatives  of  civil  liberties 
and  public  Interest  organizations.  The 
printed  record  contains  appendix  material 
Including  studies  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  the  svibjecta  of  arrest,  detention, 
questioning,  warning,  and  rights  of  Individ- 
uals accused  of  committing  crimes. 

In  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congresa, 
six  bills   falling   under  the  general   category 


of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  were  referred 
to  the  subcommittee  for  consideration. 
However,  at  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee 
on  May  5,  1958,  a  majority  voted  to  postpone 
scheduling  hearings  because  extensive  hear- 
ings were  conducted  on  the  general  subject 
and  specific  legislation  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee during  the  1st  session  of  the 
85th  Congress. 

Another  subject  with  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  actively  concerned  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  rights  of  persons 
subject  lo  American  miliary  Jurisdiction. 

It  has  not  been  leasible  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  conduct  public  hearings  yet  on 
this  subject  of  continuing  Interest  but  a  staff 
Fiudy  has  Ix-en  made  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  several  cla.'-ses  of  persons  in- 
vohed  and  the  special  problems  connected 
with  each  group. 

Tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Forces, 
of  course,  has  primary  jurisdiction  as  the 
standing  legl'^lative  committee  over  the 
Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States, 
and  Its  military  personne:.  Accordingly,  the 
Senrite  Constitutional  Rii^hts  Subcommittee 
may  act  merely  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
develojnng  su(j;;4;estlons  f(  r  Improvements  in 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  Tlie 
subcommittee  position  is  similar  with  regard 
to  status  of  forces  agreements  which  come 
Ijefore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

However,  the  constitutional  rights  of 
ciMlians  who  accompaii)  American  Armed 
Purees  outside  the  coniii.ental  limits  of  he 
United  States  are  of  aj.propriate  concern  to 
the  Senate  Constitution, il  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee. The  Supreme  Court  has  had  no  easy 
time  In  deciding  the  rights  of  these  persons. 
The  {)ersons  discussed  here  fall  Into  these 
categories:  Civilian  depondenis  of  Armed 
F.jrces  personnel;  civilian  employees  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and  civilian  emi)loyees  of  de- 
tense  contractors,  llie  basic  question  Is: 
What  Jurisdiction  may  the  U.S.  Government 
e.\orcise  over  these  persons  when  they  are 
accused  of  violating  Armed  Forces  regula- 
tions or  the  criminal  laws,  of  this  country  or 
of  the  county  where  th-y  are?  The  sub- 
committee is  seeking  the  answer. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows. 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorize  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance With  its  Jun.sdlctloiis  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  rights. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959.  to 
January  31.  1960.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Proi^ded,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  cf  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 


Sfx:.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$115,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
relative  to  the  re.solution  just  agreed  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  $115,000  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  acting  through  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1959,  through  January  31,  1960,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  rights. 

The  purposes  of  the  resolution  are  detailed 
In   a    letter   from    Senator    Thomas    C.   Hen- 
NiNGS,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights, 

January  22, 1959. 
Hon  James  O.  Eastland, 
C/iair77ia7i,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  :  Submitted  herewith 
Is  the  hu'lget  approved  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
for  the  period  of  February  1,  1959,  through 
January  31.  1960. 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
respectfully  requests  approval  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  authoriza- 
tion to  expend  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$115,000  during  this  period  for  salaries  and 
administrative  expenses.  This  is  the  same 
amount  that  has  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee In  each  of  the  last  3  years  and  Is  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate  last  year. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  conducted  a  number  of  public  hear- 
ings and  studies  during  the  past  year,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution 
234.  of  the  85th  Congress,  2d  session.  These 
activities  have  been  summarized  In  an  annual 
report  which  Is  being  submitted  to  the  full 
committee.  The  subjects  covered  were: 
Freedom  of  information,  the  alleged  'Execu- 
tive privilege"  to  withhold  Information  from 
the  Congress,  and  alleged  undue  secrecy  in 
Government;  wiretapping,  eavesdropping, 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights;  confessions  and  police 
detention,  and  the  laws  of  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment; and  rights  of  persons  subject  to 
American  military  Jurisdiction. 

The  language  of  one  bill — S.  921,  amending 
section  161  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  US.C. 
22).  dealing  with  freedom  of  Information — 
considered  and  favorably  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee,  be- 
came law  on  August  12,  1958,  as  Public  Law 
85-619  (72  Stat.  547). 

The  subcommittee  Intends  to  continue  its 
studies  and  investigations  concerning  (1) 
freedom  of  information  in  Government  and 
the  alleged  "Executive  privilege";  (2)  wire- 
tapping, eavesdropping,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights;  (3)  the  rights  of  persons,  particu- 
larly civilians,  subject  to  American  military 
Jurisdiction;  and  (4)  legislation  assigned  to 
the  subcommittee  within  the  Judiciary 
Committee  relating  to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  and  due  process  of  law.  Tlie  sub- 
committee intends  to  undertake  studies  and 
Investigations  of  the  following  subjects,  for 
which  preliminary  examination  is  currently 
under  way :  ( 1 )  Adequate  provisions  for  pro- 
tecting the  constitutional  right  to  legal 
counsel  In  Federal  courts;  (2)  a  national 
survey  of  the  current  status  of  constitu- 
tional rights;  and  (3)  fair  hearing  proce- 
dures for  Federal  Job  applicants. 


A.  The  continuing  activities  are  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

1.  Freedom  of  Information  In  Government 
and  the  alleged  "Executive  privilege":  The 
subcommittee  reported  one  bill  last  year 
which  was  enacted  into  law.  The  subcom- 
mittee intends  to  continue  its  examination 
of  legislative  proposals  aimed  at  clarifving 
and  protecting  the  right  of  the  public  to 
information,  and,  accordingly,  has  compiled 
data  dealing  with  a  second  bill.  (This  was 
S.  2148  in  the  85th  Cong.,  reintroduced  in 
the  present  Congress  as  S.  186.) 

2.  Wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights:  The  first  phase  of  this 
study — examination  of  the  grave  constitu- 
tional questions.  Judicial  interpretations, 
and  statutory  provisions — can  be  completed 
In  a  few  more  public  hearings.  Subse- 
quently, study  should  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way  concerning  the  Individuals  and  organ- 
izations who  (a)  employ  wiretapping,  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping,  and  the  secret  record- 
ing of  sounds  and  conversations,  for  (bi 
what  purposes,  and  under  (c)  what  au- 
thority. 

3.  Rights  of  persons,  particularly  civilians, 
suljject    to    American    military    Jurisdiction: 

The  most  troublesome  problem  in  this  area 
Is  how  to  handle  American  civilians  overseas 
with  our  Armed  Forces  who  either  violate 
U.S.  law  and  regulations  or  local  (i.e..  the 
host  country's)  laws.  These  civilians  are  lai 
dependents  of  U.S.  personnel,  (b)  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  (ci  employees 
of  defense  department  private  contractors. 

A  staff  study  and  tentative  draft  legisla- 
tion have  been  prepared  but  it  has  not  been 
feasible  yet  to  conduct  public  hearings  which 
should  be  held  in  the  coming  year. 

4.  Equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  due 
process  of  law:  The  subcommittee  intends  to 
give  adequate  opportunity  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  major  points  of  view  on  all  legislation 
assigned  to  it  within  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Time  to  be  involved  will  depend  upon 
several  factors,  Including  the  nature  of  the 
legislative  proposals,  the  availability  of  wit- 
nesses, other  activities  of  the  subcommittee, 
etc.  For  example,  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted exhaustive  hearings  In  the  1st  session 
of  the  85th  Congress,  meeting  often  mornings 
and  afternoons — on  15  different  days.  Tlie 
printed  record  ran  to  930  pages. 

B.  New  studies  to  be  undertaken  are  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  Adequate  provisions  for  protecting  the 
constitutional  right  to  legal  counsel  In  Fed- 
eral courts:  Bar  association  studies  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  recommended  dif- 
ferent methods  for  furnishing  legal  counsel 
to  indigents  In  the  Federal  courts. 

In  addition  to  witnesses  presenting  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, we  expect  to  be  able  to  hear  out- 
standing members  of  State  bar  associations 
who  have  also  been  studying  the  subject. 

2.  A  national  survey  of  the  current  status 
of  constitutional  rights. 

Pursuant  to  the  language  of  the  authori- 
zation resolution:  "•  •  'to  examine,  in- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights,"  the  subcommittee  Intends  to  survey 
current  public  opinion  concerning  the  status 
of  rights  of  individual  persons  guaranteed  or 
otherwise  protected  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  today. 

3.  Fair  hearing  procedures  for  Federal  Job 
applicants. 

A  stafif  study  and  tentative  draft  legisla- 
tion have  been  prepared  but  it  has  not  been 
feasible  to  conduct  public  hearings  yet  on 
the  subject. 

Finally,  I  believe  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  subcommittee  office  receives  complaints 
of  the  infringement  of  constitutional  rights 
throughout  the  year  directly  from  the  pub- 
lic or  from  Members  of  Congress.  The  sub- 
committee endeavors  to  investigate  all  such 
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complaints  as  seem  appropriate.  After  care- 
ful examination,  many  charges  appear 
groundless  but  often  a  record  can  be  cor- 
rected or  Information  furnished  as  a  result 
of  consideration  by  the  subcommittee.  The 
subcommittee  Intends  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish this  service. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary will  act  favorably  on  this  request  at 
its  next  meeting. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  TRADING  WITH  THE 
ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  32,  Senate 
Resolution  56. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re.s- 
ohition  will  be  .'■•.ated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  56  >  to  investigate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  56  >  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  3\\- 
dlciary.  or  any  duly  aiith')ri/pd  siib^omni'ttee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sect  inns  134ia) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  R'^<)ri;;\!iizntiou 
Act  of  1946.  ns  amended,  and  in  !'ccorcl:'.iice 
with  Its  Jnrlsdlctlon  specified  by  rule  XXV  t'f 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Seunte,  to  conduct 
a  further  e.xaminatlon  and  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trn-I'.iig  With  the  Emmy 
Act.  as  amended,  and  also  the  War  Clahn^ 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and  consider  bills 
afTcctlng  said  Acts. 

Sec.  '2.  For  the  purpo  es  of  thi.s  resolution, 
the  commitiee  from  F.'hrvii.ry  1.  1959.  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1960.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to  1 1 ) 
make  such  expenditure';  as  It  d?cms  advisa- 
ble; (2)  to  employ  upc^.i  a  temporary  basi.s 
technical,  clerical,  and  )thcr  assistants  and 
consultants:  Providrd.  '.h.it  th?  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  ptrson  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  .-.o  seleticd  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  com.  ensatic  \  shall  be  .so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  Ics.s  by 
more  than  $I.'JOO  than  i  ic  hlgli  -si  grosj  r.ite 
paid  to  any  other  emj 'nyce;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  ihe  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Ccnn- 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Adnilnistration.  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  Eer\ices,  liiformrlion. 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  dejjart- 
ments  or  agencies  oi  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  reixirt  its  fiiul- 
lnt?s.  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advi.juble,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$60,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  continpmt 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucher  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  covering  the  use  for 


which  the  funds  provided  for  in  the  res- 
olution are  intended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 

COMMrTTEE  ON   THE   JUDICIARY, 

SrBCOMMITTEE  ON  TRADING 

Wmi  THE  Enemy  Act, 
V,'ash\ngton.  DC,  January  26.  1959. 
Hon.  JAMF..S  O  Eastland. 

Cnairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Srnutr,  Wdshtngton.  DC. 

Df.\r  SFN\Toit  Eastland  The  work  of  this 
subcommittee  was  first  authfjrlzed  by  Senate 
Resolution  '245  of  the  82d  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion. It  has  bo«!i  succe.ssively  continued  to 
January  31.  19.59  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
was  authorized  for  the  perlrKl  covered  by 
Senate  Resolution  232.  which  expires  Jan- 
uary 31.  1959.  The  new  resolution  proposes 
tlie  sum  of  $60.U00  for  the  cs.'-.entirAl  expen.ses 
of  continuing  this  work  until  January  31. 
1960. 

Of  the  $50  000  allocated  under  Senate  Res- 
oUition  232  of  the  2d  ses.->ion  of  tlie  B.")". h 
Congress,  an  estimated  $18,000  will  be  re- 
turned as  unexpended  balance.  That  reso- 
lut.on  carried,  as  docs  the  proposed  re.s(jlu- 
tion.  a  provlsirm  for  a  minority  counsel 
However.  t!ic  minority  did  not  avail  Itself  of 
tl-.e  opportunity  of  employing  a  minority 
representative  for  the  Eub'-^nimittee.  hence 
the  unexpended  funds  are  larger  than  nor- 
m  lily  wo'.-.ki  have  been  the  case 

There  were  10  bills  under  consideration  by 
ttic  subcommittee  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  85th  Congress.  Three  bills  were  re- 
ported (S  163,~S  411.  and  HR  110G8(.  S 
1G3  p;'..=sed  the  Senate  and  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House.  S  411,  though  reported 
favorably,  w.is  not  acf''d  u[)on  by  the  Sen.ite 
H  R  I  16fiB  was  enacted  into  law  and  beramc 
Public  Law  85  884.  I'pprovcd  September  2, 
1958. 

A  con'uderable  amount  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's t.me  t\i\(.l  etlorts  during  the  previous 
ses  ion  was  spent  In  conferences.  disciLS-sions. 
and  studies  with  the  executive  departments 
concerned  with  these  questions  in  attempting 
to  devise  a  pUm  to  carry  out  the  announreri 
intention  of  the  admtnistr.itlon  for  a  revised 
and  iiKjre  equif.;ble  program  for  s'.ibmisslon 
to  tlie  85th  Congress  As  the  ses.'-.ion  neared 
Its  cl'se,  ami  no  program  had  hc^n  worked 
out.  the  committee  decided  to  net  on  only 
one  phase  of  tlie  subject  and.  consequently. 
reported  S.  411.  which  would  have  provided 
for  the  payment  of  certain  American  war 
d.^mage  claims  and  would  have  provided  f  ir 
the  return  of  vc^.tcd  assets  to  persons  who  had 
btcom"?  US.  citizens  since  the  vesting  of 
their   proi)crty. 

I  beiie\e  that  you  will  ngrce  th.it  tlie  ques- 
tion of  the  payment  of  American  w.\r  dam:>i;e 
cl..inis  and  the  disposition  of  vested  nsset.s 
shniUl  be  resolved  dnrlni:  th!s.  the  86th. 
Congress.  The  subcommittee  has  been  work- 
ing di'igently  lor  Just  solution  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  I  desire,  and  shall  woi  k 
to  the  end,  that  the  affairs  of  the  subcom- 
mittee be  terminated.  If  possible,  in  this  ses- 
sion. 

At  the  present  time  it  does  not  appear  nec- 
essary to  conduct  extensive  hearings  on  these 
tw)  questions,  with  perhaps  several  execu- 
tive sessions  with  the  appropriate  executive 
agencies.  Muoh  can  be  accomplished 
through  communications  with  the  Interested 
parties. 

In  continuing  the  work,  the  subcommittee 
seeks  the  assistance  of  a  counsel,  an  .T.ssoci;.te 
counsel    (minority!,  two  attorney-investiga- 
tors, one  clerk,  and  two  stenographers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 
Subcommittee  Chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
relative  to  Senate  Resolution  56. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  sum  of  $60,000  to  enable  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from 
February  1,  1959,  through  January  31,  1960, 
to  conduct  hearings,  conferences,  and  dis- 
cussions, and  to  reach  areas  of  agreement  In 
various  matters  with  ihc  executive  depart- 
ment. 

The  proposals  to  be  undertaken  under  this 
resolution  are  set  fortii  In  a  letter  from  Sen- 
ator Olin  D  Johnsto.n.  chairman  cf  the  sub- 
C'lminittcc.  to  Senator  Javes  O  EL^stland, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  in  Scn.itor  Eastianus  letter  tf 
transmitt.»l  to  Sen^Uir  Thomas  C  Hinnings, 
Jr.  chairman  of  the  Comm.ttre  on  Rules 
and  Adminl.'^tration.  which  lctt«'rs  iwilh  ac- 
companying budget  I    are  as  follows; 

US      SfNATF. 

Committee  ON  iHv  Jtl'k  iart, 

January  26.  1959. 
Re  .'^i-nate  Re.olution  56 
Hon    Thom  \s  C    Hfnnincs.  Jr. 
Chairman.  Cntnmittfe  ov  lluic^  and  Admin- 
istration.  U  .^    Hrrintr.  VV'av/i  irijfon.  DC. 

Di~\n  Senator  Hk.-.nings  Tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  ti>day  ordered  rcp-orted  an 
ongm.'il  resolution  jirovlding  additional 
funds  for  a  cotit muatioji  of  the  study,  exam- 
ination, and  review  of  the  administration  of 
the  Tradiii';  With  the  tn'^my  Act  and  the 
W.ir  Claims  Act  of  \'ji8  The  study  has  been 
cop.ducied  by  the  hubc  iminir tee  on  Trading 
With  the  Lnemy  Act.  which  was  first  author- 
ized by  Senate  Resolution  245  of  the  2d  ses- 
si<ai  of  the  82'.l  C'.n»re.'s.  It,s  functions  have 
been  su'"re.s.sively  authorized  by  Senate  reso- 
luti>i!i  Unci"r  the  terms  of  .senate  Resf)lu- 
tiori  232  i:t  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
pre-.s.  the  au'horlty  for  the  cor^duct  of  this 
study  is  to  expire  J.iouary  31.  19J:»  The  new 
resolution  proposes  the  sum  of  $60,000  for 
the  period  endmg  January  31    1960. 

The  su'ojrct  matier  before  this  subcommlt- 
t''e  1.^  one  of  the  most  complex  facing  the 
Coiitrrcss  t<id.iy.  The  subcMinmittee  chair- 
man has  as.iured  me  that  it  Is  his  desire  and 
he  will  uork  to  the  end  that  this  program 
will  be  completed  durui;;  this  sessl  m  of  the 
Coiitjress.  Considerable  dilTicu'.iy  was  en- 
countered duriii'4  the  last  Co:.c;ress  in  devis- 
ing a  program  ug.eei'ble  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  administration,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  tlu.s  Con  ;ress  will  see  the  dliricultlcs  re- 
solved ihrough  lei;l£;latiin  to  dispose  of  the 
vested  assi  ts  and  to  provide  lor  tne  payment 
of  Ami  riian  war  damage  claims. 

E.iclosed  for  your  information  Is  the  pro- 
po;  ed  b  ■df^.'t  f  )r  the  subcomnilttce  and  a 
statement  from  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee outlining  his  plans  for  the  com- 
ing year 

Sincerely. 

James  O  Eastland,  Chairman. 

U  S    Senate, 

CtJMMITTtr  ON  THr  JCDICIATY, 

S.bcommittke  on  Trading 

With  the  Ene.my  Act. 
Washington.  D.  C,  January  26, 1959. 
H(jn    Jame.s  O.   Eastland. 

Chairman .  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Sen  etc.  Wa-'  r.rgton.  DC. 
Dear  Sfn\tor  Eastland:  The  work  of  thli 
fiubcommlitee  w;is  first  authorized  by  Senate 
Re-^olution  24.5  of  the  82d  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion It  his  been  successively  continued  to 
Jiinunry  31,  1959.  Fifty  thousand  dollara 
was  authfTized  for  the  period  covered  by 
Senate  Resolution  232,  which  expires  Janu- 
ary 31.  1959.  The  new  resolution  propoeea 
the  sum  of  $60,000  for  the  essential  expenses 
of  continuing  this  work  until  January  31, 
I960. 
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Of  the  $50  000  allocated  under  Senate  Reso- 
lution 232  of  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gre.ss.  an  estimated  $18,000  will  be  returned 
as  unexpended  balai\ce.  That  resolution  car- 
ried, as  does  tlie  jiroposed  resolution,  a  provl- 
s.on  for  a  minority  criunscl.  Hf)wever.  the 
minfjrity  did  not  avail  Itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  empIo\;r.g  a  minority  re;>resenta- 
ir.e  for  the  subcommittee,  hence  the  unex- 
I'rnded  fund"^  are  larger  than  n(>rmally  would 
l.avp  been  the  c.ise. 

There  were  in  bills  under  consideration  by 
the  subcommiiteo  during  the  2d  .se=si  n  of 
the  H5th  Coiif.'ress.  Three  bills  were  report. d 
(S.  163.  S.  411.  and  H  R.  II6C81.  S.  ITS 
passed  tlie  S'lia'e  and  was  relcrred  to  the 
C  n.mittcp  on  Interstate  and  Foreien  Com- 
meice  of  the  H  ar-e  S.  411.  th)'.:,-;h  ri-p  ;rted 
I.ivorat^ly.  was  not  acted  ujion  by  the  .seiiate 
H  R  116^8  w  ."  en  icted  Into  law  and  bocaine 
Public    L:r.v    8j   8  4     .ijipro-.ed    .'^cplf  mber    2. 

A  ('  s  .d'T.ibl'>  .im.'iunt  ol  the  subcommit- 
tee's time  and  clT  rts  during  the  )5revious 
session  wa£6j?ent  m  confcrencci,  dls.-u.i.' .('lis, 
and  sl'.idles  wi'h  the  rxenii.vc  dfjiar;m'.n;.^ 
c.  •icern''>d  v:th  there  ciuestions  in  attemot- 
ii  g  to  rte-.;.s:*>  a  plan  to  carry  nut  the  an- 
noTinced  intc'ition  (f  the  iidm'nistr.iVon  for 
a  revised  and  more  etiUit.iblc  jiro^rim  ft-r 
submission  to  the  85th  Congrejs.  As  the  ses- 
sion neared  ltd  close,  and  no  program  had 
I;  in  worked  out,  the  cfimn»it"cc  decried  to 
at  0:1  or.'y  o:,e  ph.ifc  of  the  subject  and. 
Ci'iirc  ;uent:v.  rep  irted  S  411.  which  v.oiild 
}i  ive  nrovldtd  for  the  payment  of  cert  .tin 
A'TericHii  \v:ir  d  imr>^'e  rl-iinis  md  vioi;Id  h.-ve 
pro\id'"d  for  the  return  of  ves'.ed  a.-sfts  to 
pfTfi'iis  V  ho  had  liecome  Uiiitxl  States  citi- 
zens Since  the  vc'tliiK!  oi  their  prr>p:Mty 

I  believe  that  you  will  agiee  ihat  the  tjucs- 
tion  of  the  iJ.iMiuiu  ol  Americ.oi  \...r  d..;n:._;e 
claims  and  the  disiui>.itiii»i  of  \ested  assets 
hhi.uld  be  re-  Ivrd  du-inc  this,  the  86ih.  Ci-ii- 
gress  The  stibconiniittce  ht.-,  been  worlriiig 
dilL'cnt'y  for  a  Ju."^'  ;.  lution  :s  fx;c  iitioujly 
as  jjorslijle  I  d-^;  ire.  i;nd  shiUl  wurk  to  the 
end.  that  tlie  affairs  cf  the  subcommittee  be 
terminated,  if  ])  :«-■  iMe.  Iti  tius  se.'.sion. 

At  the  priseni  t.nie  it  d  us  not  i^jipear 
nece.ssary  to  conduct  extensive  heirings  on 
thc-e  two  questi'ins.  with  perhaps  tcveri^l 
executive  se-?^!  ns  with  tlie  .afjprojir.aie  erec- 
laive  a.-e?K-i(  s  Much  can  be  accr)mpl;s'.ied 
throvu'h  communications  with  the  interested 
parties 

In  coi'tinultm  the  work,  the  ;  tl^rommittee 
seek.--  th*"  assitance  of  a  counsel    an  associate 
coun.^el    (minority  I.   tv.o   attorney-Investiga- 
tors, one  clerk,  and  two  ' tenoL'r.phers. 
Sincerely  you-s. 

OiiN   D    JonT'-TciN. 
.<Ca  brom  mitt'-r  Chai^via  <t . 


invp:sttgation  of  problems  of 
certain  foiieign  countries 
arising  from  the  flow  of 
escapees  and  refugees 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  tlie  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  33,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  52. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
fS.  Res.  52)  to  investigate  problems  of 
certain  foreign  countries  arising  from 
flo'W'  of  escapees  and  refugees  from  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 


Siandii'g  Rules  of 
investiL':'.te.    and 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Rcsolird,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
miftce  thereof,  is  authorl.;pd  under  sec- 
tions 134(al  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
orgaiii/ation  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  juri.sdictions  sneci- 
hed  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
the  Senate,  to  ex;.  :n;ne. 
make  a  complete  studv  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertairun;^  to  iho  problems  ni  certnin 
Wtst'r.i  E  irojiean  la'ions.  and  in  ccrt.iin 
Ne  :r  E.'  tern.  Middle  Fastern.  and  Far 
K  .'.Tern.  coi:ntries.  crr:it:d  by  the  fl  :)W  of 
t:  '  ip"i  s  a:.d  refugees  from  Comm.unist 
t\ra'  !iy 

Sec.  2  For  llie  pii-pii'-es  of  this  resr'Ui- 
U'-r\.  the  c  iinmit'.ee  from  February  1,  1959. 
l  )  J..nviary  31.  1900.  inclu.-lve.  is  au'.honzed 
I  1  (  to  muk?  stich  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advi.' .t'ole;  (2)  tf)  empV  y  on  a  temporary 
ba.'is  fc Imlcal.  c'erical.  and  other  a~^!'*- 
ant.s  aiid  c  n'ul'.ints:  Pnividrd.  Tliat  tlie 
moi  iitv  is  anth'Tized  to  select  one  pcrsin 
f  r  a  p  '  nrmont.  and  the  person  so  selected 
Ell.  11  be  a !);>(. liit'.'d  and  his  comp.:»ns..tion 
s'.  '!  h"  K)  l.xed  tl-.;t  iits  fross  rate  sliail 
n  't  1)"  less  by  more  than  ?1  2f;o  than  the 
highe.'*  ma^s  r.\te  paid  !  any  otiirr  em- 
ployee: and  (3 1  with  the  prL^r  consent  of 
t)ie  herids  of  the  departmr'nt  or  ;''gr!.cy  con- 
cerned .aiid  the  C;>mnii!tep  on  Ru'.es  avid 
Acimmistr.t'i'.n.  to  util;'?  the  rc.mbursab'.e 
sc-vices.  information,  f.'c.lities,  and  pcr.-^  .n- 
!;rl  of  any  rl  th"  dcpirtmeijts  or  at;encies 
o;  the  (■•  j'.Trnmeiit 

Sr.a.  3  The  t<:nnuttep  shall  rc-pi-,rt  its 
ftndiiigs.  to;;ether  with  i*s  lecimmendi- 
tions  for  such  leci;  lat  ;i  jii  as  ii  deem.s  r.d- 
visable.  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
t;ril)u*  date,  b-it  not  later  than  J..nu.irv 
31.  irtfin 

."■"Lfa  4  The  exoenses  of  the  com.mitee.  un- 
d?r  tii.s  re.-olut.on,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$37. .500  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  ol  the  .Senate  by  vouchers  appro-. ed 
by  the  claiirm.m  of  the  cc'inmiltee. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unar.iiiious  coni^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record'  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  iny 
iT-mr.iks  a  Statement  .showing  the  reason 
\\  iiy  thcsn  funds  are  necessary. 

Thc:-e  being  no  ob.icction.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  resolution  would  authori7P  tlie  Com.- 
mittee  en  the  Judiciary,  aciing  through  its 
Soecial  .Sub.^ommittee  To  Investigate  Prob- 
lems Connected  With  Kmigr.ition  of  Refugees 
and  Ecapees.  to  continue  from  Februr.ry  1. 
1956.  tlirough  not  later  than  J.muary  31. 
1960.  its  inquiries  into  the  diffi?ulties  created 
by  the  fl.  pW  of  refui:ecs  and  escapees  from  the 
Commun.st  tyranny  and  to  expend  for  such 
purposes  not  in  excess  of  $37,500. 

The  purposes  of  the  resolution  are  more 
fully  stilted  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Thom.^s  C. 
Hennings.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  from  Senator 
James  O.  E>.stl.\nd,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  which  letter  (with  ac- 
comjj.inying  budget)    is  as  follows: 

U.S.    SEN.^TE, 

Committee  on  the  Judici.\p.y. 

January  26.  1959. 
Re  Senate  Resolution  52. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 
C^iairTncn,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adtnin- 
istration,  U.S.  Senate,  Wa.':hington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Mr.  Chairman  :  Your  attention  Is  re- 
spectfully   directed    to    a    Senate    resolution 
which  wi\s  approved  on  January  26.  1959,  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  further  ex- 
tending the  authority  to  conduct  a  study  of 


the  problems  of  certain  Western  European 
nations  and  countries  of  the  Near.  Middle, 
and  Far  East  created  by  the  flow  of  refufrees 
and  escapees  from  Communist  tyranny.  The 
resolution,  as  approved  by  the  committee, 
would  extend  the  operative  life  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  To  Investipate  Problem.s 
Connected  Vl'ith  Refugees  and  Escapees  to 
Janu.Ty  31.   1960. 

According  to  the  latest  fleu'-es  furnished 
me.  there  are  in  Europe  today  178000  n^n- 
scltled  refugees.  Represented  among  them 
Is  the  entire  roster  r  f  peoples  enslrved  tiy 
cimmun-sm  -Poles.  Yuao'lavs.  Czechslop.l'.s, 
Hung..ians.  E.ilts.  Eul-:.r;ans,  Rumanir.ns! 
Aloanians  and  a  score  of  nationalities  of  tlie 
U  S  S.R.  M(jre  tlian  48.000  of  these  people  are 
st.ii  living  in  refi!<.'(e  c.mos  under  deplorr.ble 
conditions.  In  additicn  to  the  Europe.-.n  nf- 
ugees.  we  have  approximately  900,000  .'^r.ib 
rtfugtes  whose  resettlement  presents  an  cvi  n 
t,:-c-!.tcr  chai;(i:re.  Thee  fieures  will.  I  be- 
lieve, demonstrate  the  need  for  the  continued 
c;ose.^L  surveillance  over  this  h;ghly  inccndi- 
:.ry  and  pressii.g  problem. 

in  addition  to  the  resolution.  I  am  al.  a 
attaching  a  copv  ol  the  pr<  posed  budj'et  ccv- 
eriup  the  jjeriod  embrrced  by  tiie  resolution. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  sympathetic  co- 
operation to  the  end  that  the  resolution  niay 
have  early  and  favorable  consid-^ration  by  the 
Committee  on  Ruha  and  Admlinbtratic:!. 

V.'ith  kindest  regard^,  I  .'im, 
Sincerely, 

James  O.  E*,sti,and 

Chairviun. 


STUDY    PERTAINING    TO    REVISION 

ANT)       CODIFICATION       OF       THE 

STATUTES       OF       THE       UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  35.  Senate 
Resolution  63. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res.  63  > .  authorizing  a  study  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  revision  and 
codii'ication  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a.greeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  63  •  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(ai  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
ccjrdance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  revision  and  codification  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That,  If  more 
than  one  counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gruss  rat<  shall  not  be  lesa 
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by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1930. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  regolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$23,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
lund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  justification  for  this  re- 
quest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  $25,000  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  acting  through  Its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Revision  and  Codification,  from 
February  1,  1959,  through  January  31,  19C0 — 
"to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States." 

The  purposes  of  the  resolution  are  more 
fully  detailed  In  a  letter  from  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervik,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Revision  and  Codification,  to  Senator  James 
O.  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  letter  (with  accom- 
panying budget)  and  letter  of  transmittal 
from  Senator  Eastland  to  Senator  Thomas 
C.  Hennincs,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

January  27,  1959. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rulex  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  enclosing  the 
budget  which  was  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  at  Its  meeting  on  Mon- 
day, January  26.  1959,  for  the  work  of  the 
standing  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and 
Codification. 

The  committee  authorized  the  reporting 
to  the  Senate  of  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Ros.  63)  to  provide  the  amount  of 
$25,000  for  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  period  from  February  1,  1959, 
through  January  31.  1960. 

The  program  of  the  subcommittee  is  fully 
set  forth  in  a  letter  to  me.  from  the  Honor- 
able Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  forwardmg  this  letter  to 
you  herewith,  with  the  proposed  budget,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Ct)mmittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  consideration  at  Its 
forthcoming  meeting. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

James  O.  Eastland, 

Cliairman. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciart, 

January  26,  1959. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S   Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Eastland:  This  Is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  original  resolution  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  approved  today 
for  an  appropriation  in  the  amount  of 
$25,000  to  set  up  a  staff  for  the  standing 
Subcommittee  on  Revision  and  Codification, 
and  which  I  explained  before  the  committee. 

In  prior  Congresses  various  titles  of  the 
United  States  Code  have  been  codified  which, 
(rom   an  examination   of   the   titles   in   the 


code,  will  show  to  be  of  great  importance. 
The  titles  of  the  code  so  far  codified  have 
been  titles  1,  3.  4,  6,  9,  14,  17,  18.  28.  35.  10, 
and  3:?.  It  will  be  noted  that  such  titles  as 
"Civil  and  Criminal  Code"  and  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  armed  services  are  Included 
In  this  compilation. 

The  codification  bills  generally  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the 
Subcommittee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  Its  staff 
process  these  pieces  of  legislation.  They,  In 
connection  with  publishing  companies,  bring 
tlie  laws  into  the  right  categories  and  pre- 
pare the  eventual  bUl  that  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Congress.  This  work  is 
so  detailed  that  it  oftentimes  takes  3  or  4 
years  to  codify  a  particular  title.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  thit  a  project  of  this  magnitude 
must  carry  a  cutoff  dat-e  for  the  laws  which 
are  to  be  codified,  and  that  suljscquent  laws 
must  tiien  be  taken  care  of  by  a  so-called 
cleanup  bill.  The  element  of  time  then  en- 
ters into  the  picture  because  when  the  bill 
has  received  approval  of  the  Hou.<^^e  and  been 
sent  to  the  Senate  it  almost  of  necessity 
must  DC  parsed  in  that  Congress  or  the  en- 
tire work  of  th?  Congress  as  to  that  Icgisla- 
ta)n  Is  for  naught  and  must  be  commenced 
again  in  the  next  succeeding  Congress.  This 
causes  a  great  deal  of  w.tste  in  the  matter  of 
time  and  expense.  It  al.so  means  that  a 
great  amount  of  work  must  be  taken  on  face 
because  without  a  staff  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  does  not  have  the  facilities  to 
recheck  4  or  5  years  of  work  within  a  single 
session.  When  this  is  realized,  it  becomes 
app.irent  why  a  staff  for  this  most  Import. uU 
legislative  fvinction  be  provided  for  this 
suljcommittoo. 

As  pn  example  of  the  work  that  necessarily 
goes  intcj  a  report  on  rcvL'^ion  and  coditi- 
cation  legislation  I  cite  H  R.  7049  of  the  B4th 
Congress,  an  act  to  revise,  codify,  and  en- 
act into  law  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  entitled  "Armed  Forces."  and  title  32  of 
the  United  States  Ctxle  entitled  "National 
Guard."  The  bill  Itself  contained  776  p:it;cs. 
consistinc;  of  4  parts  and  165  chapters.  'Hie 
schedule  of  laws  rejjealed  consisted  of  ap- 
proximately 43  papes.  The  re{)ort  on  tiie 
bill  (S.  Rept.  2484  to  accompany  HR  7049 
of  the  84th  Cong.)  consisted  of  1.1.00  paiTcs 
and  covered  every  section  of  the  titles  dealt 
with  In  the  revision  and  codification  bill. 
Prior  to  reportln!:.  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  H  R.  7049  and  did  considerable 
checking;  and  rechecking  of  Its  contents. 

In  the  85th  C(jngress  another  bill  (HR. 
8943),  known  as  the  cleanup  bill,  was  intro- 
duced and  proce.'^sed  throut^h  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Revision  and  Codification  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  bill 
of  course,  was  to  pick  vip  all  of  the  laws  en- 
acted after  the  cutoff  date  and  to  correct 
such  substantive  and  technical  errors  as 
appeared  in  the  original  codification.  The 
cleanup  bil  consisted  of  36  sections,  covering 
185  patjes.  Tlie  schedule  of  laws  repealed  by 
that  legislation  consisted  of  approximately 
three  pages.  Tlie  subcommittee  likewise 
held  hearings  on  this  bill  and  checked  and 
rechecked  its  contents. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  I  urge  the 
approval  of  the  attached  proposed  budget, 
since  these  funds  will  enable  the  subcom- 
mittee to  make  Its  contribution  toward  the 
goals  outlined  and  set  forth  In  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.. 
Subcommittee  Chairman. 


STUDY  OP  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PROCEDURE  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.   I 
move   that  the  Senate  proceed   to   the 


consideration  of  Calendar  No.  36,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  61. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  61)  authorizing  a  study  of  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  procedure  in 
Government  departments  and  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  CFFiCER.  The 
question  is  on  asreeinu  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Carroll!  should  Kive  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  purpose  of  the 
resolution  is  to  enable  the  subcommittee 
to  inve.stii;ate  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act,  which  has  not  been 
amended  by  Congress  for  more  than  12 
years.  The  Pre.'^ident  of  the  United 
States  and  others  have  come  forward 
with  .some  very  comprehensive  proposed 
le'uslation.  as  evidenced  by  S.  600,  in- 
troduced at  this  session  of  Congress, 
and  S.  4094,  introduced  during  the  last 
ses.>-ion  of  Cuimrcs.^.  It  is  a  very  large 
project  for  us  to  undertake.  As  I  have 
said,  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  12  years 
tliat  such  propo.'^als  will  be  considered. 
Tb.i't  is  the  puipo.se  and  function  of  the 
subr  mmittee.  namely,  to  make  an  in- 
vcsti:^'ation  and  examination  into  the 
.subject  of  departmental  practices  and 
pr(x:cdure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeinrr  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  61  >  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

R''so/irci.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accnrd;ince  with  Its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Scnalc,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  administrative  practice 
and  procedure  within  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise 
of  their  rulemaking,  licensing,  and  adjudi- 
catory functions.  Including  a  study  of  the 
elTectiveness  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
additional  legislation  Is  required  to  provide 
for  the  fair,  Impartial,  and  effective  per- 
formance of  such  functions. 

Sec  2  Fijr  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
January  31.  1960.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2 1  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advis.ible,  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  at  the  earliest  pr.;ctic;'ble  driie 
Liter  th.m  January  31,  1960. 

Sfc.  4,  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thU  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $115,- 
000,  sh.ill  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
(if  the  Senate  upon  vouchors  approved  by 
ti.e  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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ADDITIONAL  STAFF  AND  CLERI- 
CAL PERSONNEL  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  MANoEIELD.  Mr.  PiT-sident.  I 
move  thnt  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Order  No.  37.  Senate 
Resolution  4J.  which  will  be  slated  by 
title. 

Ihc  Legi.sl.mive  Clffk.  a  resolution 
nutlioiizin:-',  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Wi'lfare  to  empluy  temporarily 
additional   .stafY  and   clnical   pci.'?onncl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  ii'jrrf^ine  to  the  motion  of 
tlip  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  mction  was  at: reed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the  re.sclu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HII  L.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion meii-ly  permits  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  I-u'..!.;'  Welfare  to  have  the 
same  .^taff  tliat  it  had  durin:-;  the  last 
session  and  dunu;.;  preceding  sessions 
of  Cons-ies.s.  with  the  exception  of  one 
additional  clerical  position.  I  a-k 
unanimou;-;  const  nt  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  resolution. 

There  bciii';  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TiKlriv.  J.u.inry  27.  1959.  tiic  Committee  on 
I.alxir  and  Piibhc  Wt'.farc  m  cxerutr.e  .'-es- 
flou  unanimously  approved  a  rc-olution  ex- 
tcrdwig  for  1  year  the  aiitiiority  c^f  this 
con'.in:t'ec  t  >  enipl'.y  ctrtain  tempirary  pro- 
ffssional  sfiff  members  and  clerical  assist - 
ant.s.  Thl.s  rc-olution.  Sen:ite  Re.soUition  49. 
has  been  reft-rrrd   to  your  committee. 

Under  thi.s  resolution,  the  committee  wc  uld 
be  autliori/.ed-- 

(1)  To  coiuiiiue  the  employment  of  four 
additional  clerical  a.'^istants  wiiose  posr.ions 
were  lirst  appro\ed  by  yur  committee  ai'.d 
by  the  Soraie  during  the  1st  se.'iiion  of  the 
83cl  Congress  by  Senate  Reso!utu<n  37,  and 
subseciuently  reapprovcd  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 18j  of  the  'Jd  setsion  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress; by  .Sen-.ite  Resolution  34  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  84th  Cf)ngress:  by  Senate  Res- 
olution 104  (jf  the  2d  ses'^ion  of  the  84th 
Congress:  by  Senate  Resolution  75  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress,  and  by 
Senate  Resc.lution  254  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  85th  Congiess;  tliese  por-itions  thus  have 
been  auth;  rized  on  six  occasions  over  the 
pait  6  years. 

(2)  To  continue  the  employment  of  fuur 
temporary  profcs.  i^nal  st.iff  members  and 
two  clerical  assistants  whose  positions  have 
been  authorized  since  March  8.  1957,  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  101  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
85th  Congress  and  by  Senate  Resolution  253 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress. 

(3)  To  employ  an  additional  clerical  as- 
si.stant  above  the  number  presently  author- 
ized. 

Thus,  for  purposes  of  simplification.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  49  combines  the  authority 
which  was  given  the  committee  In  the  85ih 
Coiurrcss  under  separate  resolutions. 

Not  only  has  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee been  enlarged  from  13  to  15,  and  the 
number  of  standing  subcomm.ittees  has  been 
increased  from  5  to  7,  but  It  is  clear  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  the  legisla- 


tive workload  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
80th  Congress  will  be  exceptionally  heavy. 
In  certain  fields  even  heavier  than  that  dur- 
ing the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress. 
Thus,  the  committee  feels  that  Its  need  for 
cjn'inuation  of  the  authority  to  employ 
addin.-nal  per.=onnel  as  proposed  In  Senate 
Rerolution  49  is  even  more  compelling  than 
in  previous  years. 

Rather  than  seeking  a  large  sum  of  m.oney 
to  bo  expended  for  genera!  purposes,  the 
Commit t'^e  believes  it  would  be  served  more 
cnrctr,ely  by  requesting  that  a  number  of 
tcni)jrary  personnel  be  authorized  for  tl;ic 
cf.rrnt  yci.r  in  the  same  manner  as  in  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  committee  expects  to  maintain  its 
p  iliry  of  filling  pt'.^itions  under  the  pro- 
pf.'cd  resolution  only  as  the  workload  re- 
qviir.  s.  As  in  the  pait  the  committee  ex- 
j>ects  to  ciiuitgo  personnel  authorized  under 
thr  i.r  i;;osed  resolution  only  for  such  periods 
Cif  tine  as  tl^cy  are  actually  needed. 

Tlie  p'r.-or.nel  filling  the  positions  referred 
to  v.ill  be  needed  to  work  on  Important 
le!;i;.::tt!ve  matters  related  to  labor,  rnilroad 
rctircmrnt.  and  veterans'  aTairs. 

If  Sennto  Resolution  49  is  ajjproved.  the 
c onunit'ee  intends  to  employ  ])rofes£ional 
5'aM^  members  at  a  base  annual  rato  not  to 
<xc"od  ?aO30,  and  clerical  assirtnnts  at  a 
b.i'p  aniiu.tl  rate  not  to  exceed  i-Z  600. 

Or,  b-'!ia!f  of  the  Con.mittee  on  Labor  and 
Pub'.;r  VVe'f.;re.  may  I  express  the  hcpe  that 
your  c  'mmittee  will  be  able  to  give  early 
cf-n'iderat;on  and  take  favorable  action  on 
tlii.s  resolution. 

Lister  Hill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  49)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

/? '<Oi'»v[i.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PulJiic  Welfare  is  authorised  from  Feb- 
ru,-.ry  1,  1959.  thrijugh  January  31.  1960.  to 
emjjioy  lour  additional  professional  statf 
members  and  seven  additional  clerical  as- 
sisi.mts  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  t!ie  Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
lie  fixed  by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with 
sec*  ion  202(e).  as  amended,  of  the  Legis- 
lative Peorganizatlon  Act  of  1946.  and  tlie 
provisions  of  Public  Law  4,  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, a.s  approved  February  19,  1947.  as 
aniei.ded. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
PERTAINING  TO  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE    HOUSING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Order  No.  19,  Seriate 
Resolution  11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
line  19.  after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike 
out  ■  $114,500"  and  insert  "$100,000",  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate,   to    examine,    Investigate,    and    make    a 


complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
January  31.  1960.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temp<iraiy  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
app.nnt2d  and  ins  compensation  shall  be  so 
tixed  tiiat  his  giofs  rate  shrill  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rale 
paid  to  any  otlier  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  dcpart- 
merits  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  inform:;tion, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Si;c.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislativn  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate ut  the  earliest  pract. cable  date,  but  not 
later  than  Janu.»ry  31,  1900. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
thir,  reaOiUtion.  which  shall  not  exceed 
1100.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
lui:d  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  app:o\e<l 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFJELD.  Mr.  President,  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  a  statement 
covering  the  need  for  this  appropriation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment v,-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Carreiicy,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  from  February  1, 
1959.  through  January  31,  1960,  "to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  public 
and   private   housing." 

The  amendment  added  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  would  reduce 
the  amount  requested  from  5-114.500  to 
$100,000. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  study  are 
stated  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  In  its  report  to  the  Senate  on 
Senate  Resolution  11  (S.  Rcpt.  4,  86th  Cong., 
1st  sess.) .  Additional  information  or.  the  in- 
tended inquiry  is  contained  in  a  Joint  letter 
to  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr  .  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, from  Senator  J.  \V.  Fclbright, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  Senator  John  Sp^p.km^n, 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
which  letter  (with  accompj.nying  btidgetj  Is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Banking  ane  CrRp.ENCT, 

SuBCOMMITTEi:  ON  HorsiNG. 

January  21.  1959. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.. 
Chaiman.   Committee   on    Rules   and    Ad- 
r^.tnistration,  VS.  Seriate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  He.nnings:  On  January  20, 
1959,  there  was  referred  to  your  comm.ttee 
for  consideration  Senate  Resolution  11,  which 
was  reported  favorably  from  the  Commitf^e 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  January  20, 
1959. 

This  resolution  requests  authorization  for 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee,  to  ex- 
pend funds  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$114,500.  These  funds  will  be  used  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  continue  its 
study  and  Investigation  of  matters  relating 
to  public  and  private  housing.  These  func- 
tions are  authorized  bv   section   134  of  the 
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Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  pur- 
suant to  the  committee's  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  1(d) 4  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.  The  subcommittee  proposes  to 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  such  assist- 
ance as  It  deems  advisable  In  connection  with 
the  scope  of  activity  to  be  carried  out. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress, 
the  svibcommlttee's  activities  Included 
studies  and  Investigations  of  all  phases  of 
housing.  The  subcommittee  also  held  hear- 
ings during  the  last  session  and  prepared  for 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  the 
1958  Emergency  Housing  Act,  the  omnibus 
housing  bill,  and  other  bills  falling  within 
the  purview  of  the  subcommittee. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
subcommittee  began  a  comprehensive  study 
to  throw  light  on  the  quostion,  "Does  the 
decade  1961-70  pose  problems  In  private 
housing  and  mortgage  mirkets  which  re- 
quire Federal  leglsl.itlon  by  1960?"  It  is  gpn- 
eraUy  agreed  that  during  the  next  10  years 
our  economy  will  expand  far  beyond  today's 
level.  The  rate  of  home  construction,  which 
has  been  at  a  constant  level  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  must  Increase  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  population  with  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living.  Net  new  family  formation  re- 
sulting from  the  births  of  the  forties,  the 
replacement  of  units  to  be  demolished  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  natlon.il  housing  policy 
of  a  decent  home  for  every  American  family, 
the  increased  mobility  of  American  families, 
and  the  higher  standard  of  living  toward 
which  we  strive,  will  require  more  and  bet- 
ter housing  facilities  In  the  future.  Mortgage 
credit  is  the  principal  resource  problem.  It 
Is  Incumbent  upon  committees  of  Congress 
having  a  responsibility  In  the  housing  field 
to  seek  ways  for  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  home  mortgage  credit  In  the  future. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  has 
launched  this  study  of  mortgage  credit  with 
a  printed  compendium,  by  experts  in  the 
field,  which  Is  widely  regarded  as  a  significant 
contribution  to  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
It  Is  planned  that  hearings  will  be  held  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  also 
expected  that  this  study  will  lead  to  con- 
structive legislative  proposals  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  housing  Inventory. 

The  subcommittee  has  come  to  serve  as  a 
channel  of  communication  between  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  Government  as^encies.  the 
housing  Industry,  and  the  public.  It  has 
accumulated  experience  and  knowledge 
which  are  utilized  every  day  by  Members 
having  an  interest  in  legislation,  both  exist- 
ing and  proposed,  and  in  administrative 
problems  affecting  houslns;. 

It  Is  our  sincere  belief  that  the  $114,500 
authorization  requested  is  completely  Justi- 
fied by  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  many 
problems  of  our  Federal  housing  programs 
and  is.  In  fact,  necessary  if  the  Senate  is 
to  keep  itself  informed  on  these  vital  mat- 
ters. We  hope  that  your  committee  will  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  resolution. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  co^y  of  Sen- 
ate Report  4  and  an  Itemized  budget  Indi- 
cating the  manner  in  which  the  funds 
requested  by  this  resolution  are  proposed  to 
be  used 

sincerely, 

J.     W.     PULBRICHT, 

Chairman.      Senate      Committee      on 

Banking  and   Currency. 

John  Sparkman, 
Chairman.    Senate    Subcommittee    on 

Housing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ciMc.^.tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Order  No.  28,  Senate 
Resolution  58. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommifee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134ia) 
and  136  of  the  Lo^islative  Reorganization  Act 
of  19iG,  as  amended,  and  in  acccjrdiuce  with 
its  junsdictions  .specilied  l)y  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
Invesil  M'e.  and  make  a  CDmplcle  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendiJieiiLs 

Sec.  2.  Fur  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959.  to 
January  31.  1900.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  a.s  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  uixjn  a  temporary 
bacis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  tussistants 
and  con-sultants:  I'roinlcd.  That,  if  more 
than  one  coun.sel  Is  employed,  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  per.ion  for  ap- 
polntni'^iit,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appfjiu'-cd  and  his  compen.s.uidu  shall  be 
so  llxed  that  his  gross  rale  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  ;.^ross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  emphjyee;  and  (3) 
witii  the  prior  con.sent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  tlie 
departments  or  at;encles  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  19G0. 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Sf^nate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agieeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agiccd  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statfmfnt  uy   Sfnator  Kefauver 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments.  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  in  support  of  the  subcommittee's 
modest  request  for  $25,000  for  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  86lh  Congress. 

In  the  past,  the  staff  work  of  this  subcom- 
mittee was  done  by  one  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  How- 
ever, the  workload  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  subcommittee  has  been  on  the  In- 
crease over  the  past  several  years,  and  it  is 
the  considered  and  unanimous  view  of  the 
members  of  both  the  committee  and  sub- 
committee that  the  many  proposals  which 
are   referred    to    the   subcommittee   can    be 

given  much  more  thorough  and  effective 
consideration  If  the  subcommittee  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  a  counsel  and  a  secretary. 
During  the  85th  Congress.  38  constitu- 
tional amendments  were  proposed  In  the 
Senate;    140   proposals   were   Introduced   In 


the  House  There  is  every  expectation  that 
more  than  this  number  will  be  projxwed  In 
the  86th  Congress.  Furthermore,  many  of 
these  proposals  will  require  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  several  may  require  hearings. 
For  example,  there  has  been  considerable 
pressure  for  several  years  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  for  Presidential  dis- 
ability. There  is  much  sentiment  In  favor 
of  an  amendment  to  repeal  the  22d  amend- 
ment 

These  various  proposals  should  be  given 
the  mo.<;t  serious  consider:itlon.  The  pro- 
po.sed  budget  Is  the  bare  minimum  neces- 
sary for  such  consideration.  Therefore,  I 
ho[)e  that  the  Senate  will  approve  Senate 
Resolution  58. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  resolution. 
The  re.^olution  <S.  Res.  58)  was  agreed 
to. 


STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Order  No.  20,  Senate 
Re.solution  42  I  wish  to  have  that  reso- 
lution made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  coasider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Op>erations 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  20. 
after  the  word  "from",  to  strike  out 
"date  of  approval"  and  insert  "February 
1,  1959 ',  and  on  page  3,  line  15,  after 
the  word  "exreed".  to  strike  out  "$55,000" 
and  insert  '  $45,000",  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  study  provided  for  In  S.  Res.  347, 
E<;hty-flfth  Consress.  agreed  to  August  18. 
1958.  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134<a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
investigate,  and  nrake  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Inter- 
national activities  of  Federal  executive 
branch  departments  and  agencies  relative  to 
worldwide  health  matters,  and  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  Intergovernmental 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
international  organizations  of  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  member,  as  provided  for  In 
rule  XXV(  1  »  (K)  (2)  (B»  and  (D)  of  said 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen.ite,  and  of  any 
and  all  matters  pert.ainlng  to  International 
health  research,  rehabilitation,  and  n5.sl.<;t- 
ance  ptfigrams.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
(1)  the  peneral  level  of  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  future  to  enable  the  programs 
efficiently  to  achieve  their  purposes.  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  United  Stntes  appropriations 
and  foreltzn  currencies  ^'enerated  by  Ameri- 
can aid  and  sales  of  farm  surnluses;  and  (2) 
the  coordination  of  proprams  related  to  In- 
ternational health,  on  the  part  of  Interested 
U.S.  Government  agencies.  Including  but  not 
limited  Ui.  tlie  programs  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Veterans*  Administration,  and  the  National 
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Science  Foundation,  in  appropriate  coopera- 
tion with  nongovernmental  organizations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
January  31.  1960.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
( 1 1  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
ba.';is.  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assi.stants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  T'hat  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  at  Its  tllscretion  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  corrr- 
pensatlon  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  p;roEs  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than 
tlie  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  tlie  jirior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rtiles  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  relmtnirsable 
services,  information,  fac.lities,  and  per.son- 
nel  of  any  of  the  dejKirtirents  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sic  3.  Tlie  committee  shall  report  Its  find 
ln7s  under  this  resolution  and  S.  Res  347, 
Eit;hty-fi(th  Cf)i)gress.  tofiether  with  its  rec- 
commendatif  lie  for  leKKvl-Ttlon  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable, to  the  .Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  Januarv  31, 

isr.o 

Sfc  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  .sh:ill  not  exceed  845,- 
Oi/O.  shall  be  p.iid  from  tlie  contingent  fund 
of  the  .Senate  ui-on  vouc  h<  rs  approved  by  the 
clialrman  of  the  committee. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORRO'W 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  when  the  Se:iate  adjourns  to- 
nit-'ht,  it  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
su'-'-;est  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  loll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
a'  k  unanimous  consent  ".hat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  le.sciiuied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mi.  President.  I 
should  hke  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  the 
acting  majority  leader.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  committee  report 
on  the  housinu  bill  would  be  filed  prior 
to  midnight  today,  so  that  the  housing 
biU  debate  could  get  underway  tomorrow 
after  the  morning  hour  had  been  con- 
cluded. I  wonder  if  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  plan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator's 
assumption  was  correct.  Unfortunately, 
events  have  developed  which  make  it  im- 
po.ssible  to  lay  down  the  housing  bill  as 
the  order  of  business  tomorrow.  I 
should  like  at  this  time,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader,  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  that  the  housing  bill  will  not  be 
reported  until  tomorrow  night.  I  be- 
lieve the  minority  leader  should  know 
this  .so  that  he  may  notify  his  colleagues 
accordingly.  We  v/ill  therefore  have  a 
ni-^ht  session  on  Wedne.sday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  and  we  will  also  meet  on 
Saturday  if  the  housing  bill  and  the 
airport  bill  have  not  been  disposed  of. 


I  believe  that  should  be  sufficient  no- 
tice to  the  membership  as  to  what  the 
schedule  will  be  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
As  the  minority  leader  has  indicated, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
celebration  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  bii-thday 
anniversary,  and  we  would  like  to  com- 
plete action  on  tho.se  two  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation  this  week  so  that  we 
can  attend  to  the  other  matter  next 
week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  utter 
the  hope  that  starting  out  so  early  with 
nit'ht  sessions  will  not  become  the  pat- 
tern for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  distinpuished  minority  leader, 
and  shaie  his  hopes  in  that  regard.  I, 
too.  hope  that  these  night  sessions,  which 
have  become  too  common  in  the  past,  will 
become  a  little  more  uncommon  in  the 
future.  In  view  of  the  situation  existing 
in  the  housing  area,  however,  it  is  quite 
important  that  action  be  taken  on  the 
housin'j  bill  this  week,  before  the  Lincoln 
week  celebiations.  Every  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  ciucial  need  for  action  in 
this  field.  In  order  to  meet  that  need 
it  will  very  likely  be  necessai'y  to  hold 
several  ni"ht  sessions  this  week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  deliehted  to 
hear  the  acting  majority  leader  agree 
with  me. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  in  accoidance 
with  the  order  previously  entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ^at  5 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow,  February  3,  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  leceived  by  the 
Senate.  February  2.  1959; 

U.S.  Co.\ST  Guard 

Capt  Chester  L.  Harding,  USCG.  for  pro- 
motion to  the  permanent  rank  of  rear  ad- 
miral in  the  US.  Coast  Guard. 

Assistant  Director  of  Locomotive 
Inspection 
Edwin   R    Butler,  of  Illinois,  to  be  assist- 
ant   director  of   locomotive   inspection,   vice 
Howard  H.  Shannon,  resigned. 

Coast   and   Geodetic  StJRVET 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  prades  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey; 

TO    BE    ENSIGNS 

Jack  W  Kinney,  Jr.  Limberios  Vallianos 

Michael  L  Olivier  Fred  M.  Welch 

Lester  M  Pence,  Jr.  Dotiglas  J  Wilcox 

Joe  P.  Pennington  J.  Austin  Yeager 

Frank  A  Spear,  Jr.  W.  Paul  Yeager 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  ofHcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

(•Indicates  ad  interim  appointment.) 
Abraham,  Louis  R.         Adams,  Thomas  Q. 
Abrahamson,     Dennis  Altchlson,  Don  E. 

P.  Anderson,  Kenneth  F., 

Ackerman.  Robert  K.         Jr. 
Adamo.  Nicholas  J.         Anderson.  Nell  P. 
Adams,  Robert  T.  Andrews,  Charles  T. 


Andrews,  William  D.  Dalson,  Thomas  C. 

Angle,  Harold  L.  Donovan,  John  B  ,  Jr. 

Apple.  Richard  K.  Douglas  Donald  M. 

Auer.  William  C.  Jr.  Dowllng,  William  P. 

Baggett,  Robert  L.  Drake.  James  R. 

Ball.  George  M.  Dubac,  Carl  H. 

Baranskl,  Leonard  S.  Dunn,  Prank  A.,  Jr. 

Barnard,  William  H.  Dunn,  Ronald  E. 

Barnes,  Harry  F.  Ebner,  Thomas  J. 
Barnhardt.  Richard  H.Edens,  Allen  R 

Barr.  Victor  M.  Edgar,  Thomas  R. 

Bartsch,  Robert  W.  Edwards.  Fred  L.,  Jr. 

Barwick,  Hugh  B.,  Jr.  Epan,  D.jnald  E. 

Bates.  John  E.  Egan.  John  J. 

Bath.  T'homas  J.  Eikenbery.  Terry  L. 

Beagle.  Ron-^ild  G.  Elardo,  FYank  P.  Jr. 

Bcarce.  Denny  N.  Eskam.  John  A. 

Beck,  Peter  S.  Evans.  John  S. 

Beckman.  Norbert  J.  Ewoldsen.  Hans  M. 

Beeunas.  Lawrence  P.  Fazekas  Alex  E. 

Beggin,  John  P.  Felker.  James  E.        ,' 

Bench,  Dan  A.  Fentriss.  James  F.  "^ 

Benson,  James  W.  Ferdinand.   Warren   A. 

Berry,  Roy  L.  Ferree.  Charles  R. 

Bickel,  Robert  F.  Fiel.  Mervin  A. 

Billips,  Charles  E.  Finn.  Roberta. 

Bittner,  Robert  B.  Firing,  f^rltz 

Blair,  Lvnde  D.  Ford,  Pat  D. 

Blasingame,  Ben  C.  Formanek.  Robert  L. 

Bocklund.  Daniel  D.  Forsyth.  Otis  F. 

Boggs,  James  C,  Jr.  Fox.  Clifford  G. 

Boswell,  James  M.  Farncis,  Peter  D. 

Bower,  William  E.  Frank,  Armin  H. 

Bowlln,  Jerry  T.  Franklin.  Carroll  R. 

Bovd,  Edward  H.  Franklin.  R.iy  M. 

Brandt,  Loren  A.  Fraser,  Donald  R. 

Braun,  Richard  G.  Fraser.  James  H. 

Brokaw,  James  C.  Frasier.  Jo<=cph  A  ,  III 

Brooks,  Donald  D.  Freeman.  Larry  W. 

Brower,  George  H.  Friske.  John  D. 

Brown,  Bruce  L.  Fudge,  Robert  J. 

Brown.  Roberts,  Jr.  Gazzanlga,   Donald    A. 

Bur.  Arnold  J.  Geddes.  Danald  P  .  Jr. 

Burger,  John  C.  Gerleman,  Loren   D. 

Burke.  John  J.,  Jr.  Getchell.  James  A. 

Burnaman.PhUllpR.  ^'^^s-  William  G. 

Burnham,  Roberto.  Gillespie,    Thomas    E.. 

Burns,  Jackie  D.  ^.„     ,     „     .     ,     , 

Burr.  Robert  H.  Gillette.  Earle  J..  Jr. 

Burroughs.      Franklin ^^^^^^:  Ro^^ld  R. 

jj  Gonzales.  Cyril  E 

Butier.  Wallace  J.  Goodman^  John  C. 

Calf ee.  Richard  W.  Granger.  Albert  L. 


Griffin.  Warren  L.,  Jr. 
Griffin.  John  L. 
Gulick.  Rov  M  .  Jr. 

Campbell.    Joseph    G.^^K^'.^^^L?^^    "l^- 
^_^  '^  Hamilton.  George  S. 

Hammes,  John  K. 

Hampton.  Charles  T. 

Hancock,   Thomas   W., 
Jr. 

Harding,    William    W.. 
Jr. 

Harman.  John  R. 

Harrity.  Peter  C. 

Hart.  James  B. 
^  „  „      Hart.  Milledge  A.  Ill 

Castonguayv  Roger  T.     ^n  vden.  Francis  M. 
Chapman.  Harlan  P.      „aVmond.  Phillip  M. 

C^PP';^^™^'  Hei'^-y-  John  W..  Jr. 

Clark.  Dale  H.  Henry.  Richard  T. 

Clark,  George  Herndon.  Dale  C. 

Cobb,  Westray  S. 
Cody.  Joseph  F.,  Jr. 
Cone,  Fred  J. 
Conway.  Charles  G. 
Cook,  Robert  M. 
Cooley,  James  C. 


Calleton,  Theodore  E. 
Cameron,    Dougal    A., 
Ill 


Jr. 

Cannon,  Floyd  E. 
Carbonar,  Vincent  A. 
Carlton,  John  D. 
Carney,  Robert  T. 
Carolan,  Frederick  A. 
Carrier,  John  H. 
Carroll,  Harry  D.,  Jr. 
Carroll.  Edw.ird  P. 
Carter,  Jared  G. 


Hey.  John  M. 
Hickox.  Dean  C. 
Hinds,  William  R. 
Hoffman.  Russell  E. 
Holiday.  William  G. 
Holmes.  Lee  B. 


Coykendall.  John  M.     Hook.  Kenneth  R. 
Crews,  Frank  T..  Jr.        Hopkins.  John  I. 
Crone,  Forrest  W.  Hornsby.    Malcolm   T., 

Cronln.  Timothy  J..  Jr.      j^ 
Crudup,    Dempsey    B.  Hovell,  Peter  F. 
Dailey,  John  R.  Hughes,  Guy  D. 

Davenport,  Thomas  F,  Hughes.     Richard     D., 

Jr.  Jr. 

Davisson.  Elden  R.  Hunt,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 

Dettle,  Christian  J.  Hunt,  Theodore  E. 

Dick,  Jerry  A.  Hurbls,  Charles  J. 

Dixon,  John  A.  Huston,  Ralph  S. 

Doerner,  William  C.  Jackson,  William  D. 
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James,  Perry  L. 
Janovy,  David  L. 
Jastrzemskl.  Walter  M. 
Johns,  David  D. 
Johnson,  Gunnar  A. 
Johnson.  Lester  E. 
Johnson,  Bruce  W. 
Johnson.  Gordon  E., 

Ill 
Jones,  Paul  D. 
Kaaa.  Edmund  W.,  Jr. 
Kartchner.  OrvUle  R. 
Katen.  Arthur  C. 
Kent.  James  J. 
Kenworthy,  Richard 

J. 
King.  Paul  D..  Jr. 
Ktngree,  Ben  III 
Kish,  Joseph  A. 
Kisker,  George  W. 
KUngensmlth,  Cloyd 

H. 
Klosak.  Eugene  J. 
Knettles.  Charles  E. 
Knight,  Frank  P. 
Knobloch.  Eugene  W. 
Koehler.  Clement  J. 
Koester,  Charles  T. 
Kosmata,  Alan  R. 
Kostesky,  Raymond 

M 
Kraemer,  Aaron 
Krauss.  Walter  J..  Jr. 
Krop,  Eugene  D. 
Kropp.  Ronald  G. 
Kugier,  Ernest  R. 
Kuttner,  Ludwlg  G. 
LaBunte.  Jovite,  Jr. 
Larrb,  Robert  S. 
Landis.  John  L. 
Lane,  Jame.s  H. 
Laue,  John  F. 
Lawrence,  Richard  J. 
Lay,  Bobby  A. 
Lee.  Alex 

Leonard,  Clark  M. 
L3th!n,  Ronald  R. 
Lewis.  Franklin  J. 
Llviiigston.  Henry  S. 
Llewellyn,  J  jhn  S..  Jr. 
Long.  Howard  L. 
Lontr,  William  H. 
Loriiig.  Arthur  P.,  Jr. 
Lowrie.  James  F. 
Luodke.  Bruce  D. 
Lundberg,  Darwin  D. 
Lutes,  Edmund  M.,  Jr. 
Lynch.  Bruce  G. 
Lynch.  J.u-vis  D.,  Jr. 
Lynn,  Chester  V.,  Jr. 
MacFarlanc.  John  L. 
MacLeay.  Donald  L., 

Jr. 
Maddox.  Robert  T. 
Maescr.  Eirl  S. 
Man'ce.  John  A. 
Marshall.  John  T. 
Martin,  Delbert  M. 
Martin.  Joel  A. 
Martin.  Robert  S  ,  Jr. 
Mas.sey.  Jame.«;  L. 
Ma-^sey.  Schamyl  C. 
Matthews,  Harris  E. 
Mavrctlc,  Josephus  L. 
McAllster,  Robert  H. 
McCloskey,  Peter  F. 
McClung.  Conrad  O. 
McCUire,  George  M  , 

III 
McDavld.  James  E..  Ill 
McFadden.  Dudley  E  , 

Jr. 
McGrath.  Daniel  R. 
McGregor,  Jack  E. 
McKellar,  Charles  W. 

F. 
MrKenna.  William  E.. 

Jr. 
McManus,  Edward  P. 
McManus,  William  J. 
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McMlllln.  Theodore 

R.,  Jr. 
Mears,  Leon  O. 
Meeth,  John  C,  Jr. 
Melners,  Joseph  B..  Jr. 
Melster,  George  F.,  Jr. 
Melton,  Howard  I.,  Jr. 
Memmer,  George  V. 
Menton,  James  P. 
Mercler,  Lawrence  E. 
Merline,  David  A. 
Meserve,  Richard  C. 
Miller,  Michael 
Miller,  Nell  P. 
MllUgan,  Robert  P. 
Millington,  Seth  F. 
Moe,  Frederick  J. 
Monson,  Charles  L.. 

Jr. 
Moore,  Robert  S. 
Moore,  William  B. 
Moreton.  James  C. 
Morgan,  Harvey  J. 
Moriarty,  Nell  F. 
Morris,  George  S. 
Mcjtherway,  Robert  T. 
Movlch,  Richard  C. 
Mulrooney.  Michael  J. 
Munro.  Robert  G. 
Murtland,  James  B., 

Ill 
Mu'illl,  John  A. 
Necco,  Charles  R 
Nelson,  William  O..  Jr. 
Newman.  Dewey  L. 
Newton,  Carl  W. 
Nichols,  Donald  L. 
Ni;st.  James  S. 
Noll,  Richard  A. 
O'Brien.  R-Chard  J. 
Ogden.  Don  J. 
oiln,  Charles  H. 
O'Malley,  James  P. 
Orio.  Carl  D. 
Ortman,  Herman  W 
O'Shea.    Cornelius    J, 

Jr. 
O'Toole,  Patrick  E. 
Owen,  Ronald  L. 
Palmer,  John  K. 
Pappas.  Delos  S. 
Park,  Blaine  R. 
Parke,  Charles  F. 
Parker,  John  B. 
Patterson,  Richard  A. 
Paulson,  Tlieodore  R., 

Jr. 
Penland,  Richard  K. 
Perkins,  Dayle  M. 
Perry,  Clarence  R. 
Peterson,  Richard  I. 
Phillips,  Keith  E. 
Phillips,  Heed.  Jr. 
Poche.  Adolph  J.,  Jr. 
Porter,  Cliarles  R. 
Porter,  Leonard  E. 
Pi>rter,  Robert  U. 
Powers,  Robert  A. 
Pratt,  David  T. 
Preble,  Lee  A. 
R.ackham.  Robert  N. 
Raitt.  deoige  D. 
Reed,  James  P. 
Reed,  Ralph  L. 
Reese,  John  A  .  Jr. 
Regan.  Frank  C,  Jr. 
Reilly,  JamcG  K. 
Reinecke,     Frank     M. 

Jr. 
Reinke.  Milton  A. 
Rice.  James  F. 
Rivera,  Cuevas  S. 
Roach,  James  L. 
Rogler,  John  E. 
Rohloff,  Carl  A. 
Rourke,  William  B.,  Jr. 
Russell,  Eugene  B. 
Ryan,  Edward  P. 
Ryan,  Thomas  J. 
Rychlik.  Robert  W. 


Sanchez.  David  A. 
Sanders,  Joe  P. 
Sargeant,  Robert  A. 
Sasso,  Louis  G. 
Schaet,  Donald  E. 
Schaffer.  William  A. 
Schmidt,  James  M. 
Schneider,  John  F. 
Schneider,  William  1 
Schoen.  William  A. 
Schoon,  John  E. 
Schroeder,  jBolf  R. 
Schultz,  J*k  T. 
Schumacher.  James 
Schwerl,  Philip  A. 
Scofleld,  David  H. 
Seals,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Searle,  Henry  L. 
Sells,  William  A..  Jr. 
Shank,  Paul  J.,  Jr. 


Taylor,  Theodore  W. 
Tesarek,  Dennis  G. 
Tharp,  John  J. 
Thompson,  Jack  C. 
Thompson.  Milton  S 
Throm.  Robert  B. 
Toben.  Theodore  J 
Tonlni.  Franklin  J. 
Townley.  Edward  F.. 

Jr. 
Townsend.  James  B. 
Trapp.  Ear!  G. 
Treat.  Raymori  C. 
Trelchler.  Donald  R. 
Trent.  Anthony 
True,  Robert  H. 
Tully.  Thomas  J. 
Van  Gordcr.  Jan  H. 
Van  Leeiiwen.  Nell  R 
Varnev,  Richard  S. 


Bowman.  Donald  G. 
Brackman.  James  T. 
Brennan,  William  F 
Brickett,  Charles  M. 
•Bridges.  Larry  W. 
Brill.  Newton  C. 
Jr.      Brinei^ar.  Richard  L 
Brock.  David  A. 
Brown.  Charles  J. 
Browne,  Edward  R. 
Burrk.  Gerald  S. 
Burke,  John  P. 
Burleson,  Eugene  B 
Buss.  Richard  H. 
Butchart.  Edward  W. 
•Butler.  Frank  H  ,  Jr. 
Butler,  John  W. 
EyriKs.  Robert  E  .  Ill 
Cady.  Thomas  C. 
Callaway.  Lee.  Ill 


February  2 

Gleason.  Michael  N. 
IlOoldberg,  Marvin  A. 

Goode,  Kenneth  N. 

Gordon,  Richard  H. 

Granger,  James  H. 

Oratto.  Joseph  M. 

Green.  John  M..  Jr. 

Hafner,  Bron  D. 

Halbleib.  John  A. 

Hale,  Harold  W. 

Hale.  William  H..  Jr. 

Hammack,  Tommy  R. 
JrHanley,  Michael  J. 

H.insun,  Richard  A. 

Hanthorn.  Russell  L. 

Hardgrove,  William  R. 

Harper.  Hugh  J. 

Harl.  John  G  .  Ill 

•Hart.  Robert  W  .  Jr. 

Hatton.  George  A  .  Jr. 


\ 


Sheridan,  Lawrence  D.  Von  Carp.  Hermann  E.       Campanella,  Francis  B  Haws,  William  E  ,  Jr. 


Sheridan,   Robert  F. 
Shigley.  Richard  T. 
Shlllinglaw.  James  S 
Shortt.  Harry  R. 
Skelton.  Richard  J. 
Slider.  William  P. 
Slough.  Phillip  G. 
Smallman,  Jt)hn 
Smith.  Donald  D. 
Smith.  James  W. 
Smith.  John  D. 
Smith.  Robert  W. 
Sjcsbc,  Keith  E. 
Solomon.son,  Carl.  Jr 
Sonnen.  Charles  J.,  II 
Spaete,  Robert  P. 
Sp-'iner.  Richard  T. 
St  ibleford,  Richard  H 
Sl.umard.  Robert  A. 
Stapletni.  Gerald  F. 
StaufTer.  Robert  M. 
Steele,  Orlo  K. 
Stoni.  Michael  E. 
Stephenson,  Benton  E 

Jr. 
Stith.  Edward  E. 
Stoddart.  George  A 
Stone,  Rodney  L. 
Strain.  Walter  L. 
Suhre.  Waher  A  ,  Jr. 
SulUvan.  Daniel  L. 
Sullivan,  Joim  A. 
Sumrall,   Haskell   H  . 

Jr. 
Svec,  M   Ronald 
Swab.  James  E 
Swart;-,  William  J. 
Hwenson,  Carter  P. 
Tatum.  Ronald  F. 
Taylor.  George  H  .  Ill 
Tavlor,  Richard  B. 


F  .  Jr 

Waijenhols.  Walter  L. 
Wamicr,  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Walte.  Haines  D. 
Walker,  Elwin  H  .  IV 
Weldler.  Jay  B  .  Jr 
Weinerth.  Stuart  L., 

Jr. 
Weld.  Wayne  C. 
Whaley,  William  M 
Williams.  Donald  E 
William.';.  James  P. 
V.'iin;'ms.  Robert  W 
Williams,  John  C,  III 
Wills.  W.iyne  M 
\Vil.--on,  Doi'.ald  B 
Wucrtz.  Jo?eph  B 
Wynn.  Anthony  M. 
Yczzl,  Richard  C. 
Younc;.  Mclvin  B  ,  III 
Adams.  Richard  J. 
Brown.  Rlcliard  H. 
Burns,  Mer\yn  J. 
Carroll.  Edw.ird  P 
Correll.  William  R. 
Di  Fiore,  Harold  J. 
Eddy.  John  L. 
Eni.«!'  Gerald  L. 
Franzonl.  Andrew  E 
Gurtner.  James  F. 
James.  0;-rald  D 
Kerre.  Herbert  M 
Kitchens.  Konnetb  E 
Lee.  Pefer  B 
Lively.  Charles  M. 
Lom?heed,  Thomas  P 
Miller.  Raljih  D. 
Pitt.  Albert 
Rule,  Julius  M. 
Spaulding.  Dorsey  L. 


Wilde.  Hugh  L. 

Tlie  foUowln^'-named  women  ofTiccrs  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  perm.ineiu  appoint- 
ment to  the  t:rade  of  first  lieutenant,  s\ibject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Allen.  -Shirley  L.  Knapp.  P:-Trlci.i  A. 

AtildridiTc  Carolvn  J      Leonard    Bft'yl, 


Martina.  Eleanor  F. 
Prlmeau.  Elaine  I, 
Qulsenberry,  Delores  J. 


Connors.  Anne  M. 
Durkin,  Nancy  J. 
Farman.  El.-^a  L. 
Hernandez.  Manuela 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temp(irary  ajipinntment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  stibject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law; 


Adams.  Dale  H. 
Adam.s.  Hubert  J  .  Jr. 
Ades.  Robert  E  .  Ill 
Alexander,  John  R. 
Alexander.  Richard  H. 
AUinder,  MyrI  W..  Jr. 
Alogna,  John  M. 
Anderson,  Leon  L. 
Anderson,  John  W. 
Anthony,  Anthony  A. 
Austin.  Randall  W. 
Auten,  Don  E. 
Baker.  Charles  W. 
Baker,  Horace  W. 


Barney,  Dale  G 
Barrett,  Charles  S  ,  III 
Bartnl.  Henry  J 
Bauer,  William  D. 
Beckwith.  WilUam  H. 
Behme,  James  E. 
Bergen,  Daniel  F. 
Blgler.  James  C,  Jr. 
•Blood worth,  John  M. 
Bohr,  Harper  L  ,  Jr. 
Boman,  Bruce  B. 
Bonthron.  William  J. 
Bos.sert,  John  M. 
Bosworth,  Gerald  G. 


Capek.  Richard  C. 
Curswell.  EKinn  A. 
Carty,  John  J. 
Cassldy.  Myles  D. 
Ca.swell.  Ru.s.<:ell  J. 
Caton,  J. lines  R. 
Cliambliss.  John  C. 
Cliappell,  John  F. 
Clark.  Robert  L. 
Clay.  John  P. 
Chnton.  James  R. 
Cobb.  Jerry  L. 
C'oiian.  Leon.  Jr. 
Collin.'!,  Larry  M. 
C ooptT,  .\t.itihew  T. 
Cooper.  Samuel  W. 
Crabtree.  I'.obert  G 
Cul'.en.  Rotjer".  F 
Culver.  Ru-hard  O  .  Jr 
Cunningham.  D.-nnls 
M 


Hayward.  Benjamin 

N  .  Jr, 
Hemingway,  John  W. 
Henry,  James  W. 
Henry.  Nurman  E 
Himmerich.  Robert  T. 
HodL-e.  Gene  D 
Honand.  R'  brrt  M. 
Hi  ^Tabo<.<m.  Pieter  L. 
Home.  Georj^e  R  ,  II 
Houseman,  William  B. 
Hudsvin.  Jerry  E. 
HufT.  Edwin  L. 
Hulme.  Michael  E. 
Hurley.  R.)bert  B. 
He.--.  Jacob  E 
IlltT,  Warren  J. 
Imbus.  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Irish.  Jerry  A. 
I^herw  Kid   Geoffrey  B. 
James.  Ronald  K. 


Cuniilngliam.  Francis    Jenkins.  Jerry  H 


J  ,  i;i 

Curd.  J.amcs  H  R. 
Cuthrell.  I>ai.ild  W,, 

Jr 
D.ilberg.  James  E. 
Damutii.  D<in  R. 
Daniels.  Clifton 
D.iugl.erty.  Charles  L  . 

Jr 
D.ivid.'. m,  James  V . 
D.ivls,  Charles  E  .  Ill 
D.ivi.'^.  R.jiiald  W. 
Di'.y.  Bernard  C. 
De.iii.  .Man  J 
D^an,  Brnne't  R 
•Dearth,  W.iyne  R 
DeBrine,  R:rii,ird  A 
Dcegan,  Gene  A. 
De.Martlno,  Pasquale 

W 
E>ennis,  Charles  H 
Dmnelly,  John  L. 
Donnelly.  Walter  A  ,  Jr 
Dougherty.  Paul  K. 
D, ivigluy.  Clifford  C. 
Douse,  George  H. 
Dri.coII.  Eugene  J..  Jr. 
Dube,  Marcel  J. 
Dul.iney.  Richard  L. 
Dusek.  lyiwell  Michael 
Dwyre,  Michael  D. 
Dyer.  Calvin  R. 
Dyer,  Paul  W. 
EbLUiks,  William  J  ,  Jr 
Edwards,  Elgin  C. 
Evans.  R(,bert  V. 
Feathcrstone,  Robert 

K 
Felix,  William  D. 
Ferguson.  Robert  A. 
Eraser,  Thomas  J..  Jr. 


Jespersen.  Robert  R. 
Kaapu.  Kekoa  D. 
Kammeler.  Frederick 

A 
Kandra.  Myron  J. 
Kazalunas.  John 
Keane   Michael  F  .  Jr. 
Kirkh.-.m.  James  H. 
Klmkenbere.  Arnold  L. 
Knajiper,  Roger  E. 
•Kohnen.  Hubert 
Krelcker.  Graham  H 
Kre'.'-chmar.  Ernest  T. 
Lakes,  Jack  B 
Lainmerding,  Richard 

L 
Landy,  Barry  A. 
Laniijan   John  D. 
Larson,  Richard  D. 
I  awe,  Richard  C. 
Lawler,  Traugott  F. 
Leary.  Daniel  F,,  III 
Lee,  William  F. 
Ler.pauer,  George  T., 

Jr, 

Letscher,  Martin  O, 
Lewis,  Sherman  R  .  Jr. 
Lindseth.  Clarence  D. 
Little.  John  C  .  Ill 
Lon.;don.  Alexander  P., 

Jr. 
Luft.  Robert  S. 
Lummis.  Charles  D. 
MacCarthy,  Alan  W,, 

Jr. 
MacKay.  Malcolm  L. 
Mackin,  Patrick  M. 
Magulre,  Robert  J. 
Mahoney,  John  M. 
Maley,  Frederic  W. 


Fredericks,  William  B.  Maloy,  Kevin  A. 


French,  Leighton  H. 
Priedland,  Alan  S. 
Garant.  Phlllas  R. 
Garner,  John  T. 
Gelpi,  Gerard  T. 
Gmg,  Edward  D. 


Manazir.  Charles  H. 
Martin.  Edgar  C. 
Martin,  Warren  L. 
Massey.  Gerald  J. 
Mayberry,  William  B. 
Mayers,  Kenneth  E. 


R 


III 


Jr 


I9r>9 

McCabe,  John  G. 
McCormlck,  Ralph  C. 
•  McCraner,  James  N. 
McDorman.  Leroy  D., 

Jr. 
McElroy.  Theodore  R. 
McFadden, Jack  D. 
•McGee.  David  O. 
McKlnney,  Ronald  D. 
McKlttrlck,  Roberto 
McNelly,  John  F. 
McNutt.  Kenneth  A. 
Mead.  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Means,  Henry  N,,  III 
Melssner,  Htjward  W. 
Merrlss.  William  D. 
Milleman,  Sherwood  1 
Miller,  Anthony  D. 
Miluskl,  Joseph  J. 
Mixson,  Miles  E. 
Molsbee,  Neil 
Mixjney.  Wllli.im  A. 
Morris.  Paul  D 
Mosher,  David  K 
Mulkern.  Thomas 

Jr. 
Mulkey.  Jesse  G. 
Murdlrk.  Perry  H  . 
Murphy.  John  R. 
Naugle.  Donald  G, 
Navadel.  Getirpe  D. 
Neal.  Robert  O  .  Jr 
Newman.  Gale  L. 
Nichols.  Charles  H 
Nicol.  Alnn  E, 
Nielsen,  Bruce  S. 
Noble.  Robert  E 
Nucent.  Wallace  R 
Oakley.  Cleditli  E 
O  Brien,  Josepli  J 
O  Hayre,  John  J  .  Jr 
Olson.  Reid  H. 
P.i:pe.  Reid  B 
Parks.  Hugh  L  .  Ill 
I'astrell.Darrcll  K 
Phenegar.    Wesley 

Jr, 
Pierce.  Jerry  S. 
Polk.  Larry  J 
Polyak.  Geori^e  R. 
Pope.  Ernie  T. 
Power.  Thomas  J. 
Pratt.  Thomas  M 
Quanrud.  Rchard  B 
Radcliffe.  Eugene  T. 
R.iines.  Richard  C, 
Rasavage.  John  R 
Ratzl.'.fT.  James  W, 
Reed.  Robert  W. 
Reeves.  Thomas  L. 
Reynolds,  Richard 
Rhinesmith.  Gary 
Roberson.  John  C. 
Robinson,  Donald  M 
Robin.son,  Frederick  J 
Rodewald.  William  O, 
Rodwell,  Roy  O, 
Rosenberg.  Joseph  F. 
RTudebush.  Tom 
Roundtree,  Lee  C. 
Rushing.    Clifton    L.. 

Jr. 
Russell.  Francis  P.  Jr. 
Russo,  Anthony  R. 
Salmon,  Michael  D. 
Scamehorn. 

C. 
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Srhnelder,  Herman  W. 
Seaver,  Robert  L. 
•Seymour,  Kenneth  F. 
Shannahan.  John  K. 
Shroyer.  David  K.,  Jr. 
Silvear.  Thomas  A. 
Silver,  Tommy  J. 
Simjjson,  Fred  D.,  Jr. 
Simpson,  James  P. 
Slnnott,  William  T. 
Smaldone.  Ronald  A. 
Smith,  Robert  E. 
Smith,  William  W. 
Smyth,  Thomas  J. 
Sotsky.  C^orge  R. 
Spaigler,  John  F. 
Sprlck,  I>)yle  R. 
.Sichr.  Paul  W 
Stewart,  Doui^las  K, 
F-.oloski,  William  J. 
Slremic,  Anthony  W 
Stucier.  Edward  A. 
Su.lineyer,  Paul  T. 
Siiedekum,  Norman  F. 
Sutherland,  Arthur 

A     Jr 
Sutton,  Robert  A 
Swenson.  Wayne  R 
Sydiior,  Giles  C. 
Taylor.  Brtice  C. 
Taylor.  Franklin  D 
T."y:or.  Richard  H 
Telf  ird.  Jacque  W 
Tlia  nes.  Samuel   E 
Tho.Tins,  Willard  Y, 
Thonas,  William  L 
Tho.npson.    Amos    D. 

Jr 
Tho-np-on.  Charles  B 
Tilton.  Richard  C. 
Tinlier.  .Man 
Toellc.  Alan  D. 
Toth,  J  lines  E 
Ur.un,  E  Iward  T. 
Vui  Antwerp.  William 

M  ,  Jr, 
Van  Niman.  John  H. 
Van  Tassel.  Gerry  L. 
V.isko.  George  E 
Vaughn.  Clovls  S. 
Vinoich.  Joseph  G 
Volz,  Carl  W 
Vow  ell.  David  E. 
•Wiiibel.  Leonard  C. 
W.ikeficld.  Robert  H 
Wallace.  Harry  R. 
Walters.  Warren  S. 
Ward.  Charles  L, 
Warnlcke.  Edward  A 
Waslk.   Henry  J. 
Wei  s.  Jtck  W. 
WeKs.  Raymond 
Wcltin.  William  L. 
Werner.  Robert  G, 
Westcott.  William  P. 
Westphal,  Paul  E  .  Jr. 
Whiting.  Edward  R. 
Whittlesey.  Joseph  T. 
W;e.-.  David  A,      /■' 
Williams,  Laurence  T, 
Williams,     Walter     L., 

Jr. 
WUlmarth.  John  M. 
WlL'on,  David  R. 
Wil.'on.  Robert  B. 
Richard  Wood,  Howard  C. 

Woodward,  Robert  L. 


R 


III 


C 
B 


Wright,  Ronald  W. 
Yenerall.  Grant  L. 
Dale  Yon,  Dandrldge  H. 
York,  Geoffrey  A. 


Bchenck.  Kennell  I. 

Jr. 
Schermerhorn, 

w. 
Schmidt.  John  E. 

The  following-named  oTlcers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-3.  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Eaton.  Harvey  M.  McArthur.  Robert  J. 

Ross,  Robert  G.  Johnson,  Roy  K. 


Frye.  Robert  A. 
Travis,  Willis  S. 
Davis,  Jules  E. 
Thomas.  Robert  L. 
Lawson.  Jewel  H. 
Metz,  George  F. 
Bogue.  Douglas  W. 
Shellhorn.  Melvln  W. 
Brown,  Robert  M. 
Ronsvalle.  John 
Harris.  Jesse  R. 
Clcgg.  Donald  L. 
.Smiley.  Hubert  A. 
Smith.  Hulon  C. 
Beith.   RoUe  11. 
Alcorn.  Murrie  G. 
Bar  nidge,  James  L.,  Jr 
McSirne,   H,  Clint 
Dale,  Frederick  H. 
Cline,  James.  Jr. 
Meinke,  Tlieodore 
Bomy,  Jack  W. 
Far.ihlas,  Tom.  Jr. 
Fllioii.  Harry  R. 
Kibljce.  RoyF. 
Mcrk.  Don.'ild  L. 
McLaiie.  Benjamin  V,, 

Jr. 
Kerr.  John  D. 
Pcdersen,  Eric  T. 
Davi.  Charles  V, 
Labahn.   Lfjuis  E. 
Garrett,  Willard  D. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-2,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 

law  : 

G'Iman,  George  L  ,  Jr.  Ritter.  John  L. 
Robbins.  Raymond  B.  Lay,  Cophes  L. 
Osterh oudt,  Peter  C 
P.irker.   Barney  W. 


Chapman,  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Gibson,  Herbert  S. 
Henry.  Ernest  C. 
Peterson.  William  M. 
Koste.  Raymond  A. 
Palmer.  Wayne  G. 
Holl.  Frederick  L. 
Buckler,  Robert  E. 
Brown,  George  H. 
Anello,  Ben 
Mead,  William  D. 
Hare.  Casper  P. 
Oliver,  Milton  P. 
Layne,  Gerald  J 
Rook,  James  A. 
Gloshen,  John  R, 
Watson.  Robert  T.,  Jr. 
Ran.  Paul  H, 
Newton.  Charles  O. 
D'Lamater,  Robert  J. 
Crook,  Rex  W. 
McClurc.  Robert  J. 
Bond,  Willard  K. 
Allen.  Lacy  J. 
Joi:.'^en.  Jesse  A. 
McEwen,  Charles  E  . 

Jr. 
Young,  Leonard  R. 
Strahaii,  Jolui 
Westmoreland,  F;obert 

H. 


Barnes.  Cletus.  Jr. 
Strring.  Hubert  R. 
McLellan.  Robert 
Donahue.  Leo  J. 
Rogers.  William  M. 
Christie,  Martin  S. 
McCullough.  J.  D. 
Sroufe,  Robert  C. 
Friar.  Elt  'U  V. 
Thomas,  Johnny  W. 
Benavage,  Peter 
Stein.  Samuel  W. 
Hayes.  John  L. 
Costanza.  Frank  V. 
Crocker,  Ernest.  Jr. 
Miirtin.  Galen  R. 
Westorlind.  George  L. 
Williams.  James  T. 
Zullo.  Rocco  A. 
Dennis.  Harold  S. 
Shansby.  Molvln  B, 
Overs.  Clarence  J. 
Le  Bouf,  Henry  B  ,  Jr. 
Rodd.  Richard  T,.  Jr. 
Bruce,  Tliomas  H. 
GuEtafson,  Walter  C. 
Lundgren.  Darrell  Q. 
Slocum,  Leslie  V.  R. 
Wayne.  James  H, 
Delaney,  James  J. 
Normandeau, 

Joseph  P. 
Gilbert,  Clifford  R. 
Murphy,  James  L. 
Dyson,  Frederick  W. 
Redmond.  James  E. 
Van  Note.  Duane  R. 
Holland.  John  E. 
Sparks,  Sidney 
Gamber.  Michael 
Brenton.  Perry  8. 

In  The  Navt 

The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant    commander    In    the    staff    corps 


Clark,  Harry  F. 
Rypar.  Joreph 
Rogers,  John  L. 
Ciampa,  Ancelo  P. 
Martin,  Lawrence  T. 
Stuckey,  A,  W. 
Sheridan.  LawTence  V. 
Brewer.  Patrick  R. 
Babyak. Joseph  J. 
Brearey,  Leonard  J. 
Duncan.  Orville  H. 
B'liley.  Walter  L, 
Clemons, 

William  D.,  Jr. 
Fix.  Edwin  J.,  Sr. 
ScrogETS,  Frank  W.,  Jr. 
Robinson.  Max  E. 
Sprague,  Lee  N. 
Crawford.  Roy  H. 
Border,  James  A. 
Nixon.  Joseph  A,.  Jr. 
White.  William  R. 
Kammeyer.  Preston  L. 
Russell.  Robert  H. 
Maneely, 

William  H..  Jr. 
Hall.  Clyde  T. 
Newtown,  Glenford  A. 
Kennedy.  Jo  E. 
Corbett.  William  C. 
O'Connor.  Donald  J. 
Robertson,  Margaret 
Spikes,  Aaron  W. 
Beyer.  Huston  H. 
Georgia,  Daniel  C. 
Burton,  Ottls  C,  Jr. 
Christ.  Arthur  J. 
Young.  Laurltz  W. 
Conner,  Gerald  H. 
Patterson,  Merlyn  M. 
Williamson,  Robert  V. 
Palmer.  Robert  M. 


indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

(•Indicates  ad  interim  appointment.) 

AfcdicaZ  Corps 

Akin.  George  M  ,  Jr.        Klch,  Thomas  R. 


A!.=pach,  Rodt,'er  L. 
Aqu.adro.  Charles  F. 


Koth.  Douglas  R. 
Ledwlth,  James  W, 


Arnest,  Richard  T..  Jr   McCord,  Eton  L, 


Arthur,  Ransom  J. 
Barrick,  Richard  H. 


McHenry, 
Jr, 


Laudie     E 


Beckwith.  Frederick  D  Most.  John  A, 


Bisliop.  CaUin  F, 
Brown.  Herbert  R 
Burke.  Robert  A. 
Cady.  Gerald  W. 
Cjwell.  William  E. 
Cox.  John  W, 
DeForest,  Robert  E, 
Etobel.  G?ra!d  F. 
Eckert,  Herbert  L. 
Ei:bert. 

LawTence  D.,  Jr. 
Ev.ing.  Channing  L. 
Garri-'-'ii, 

Joseph  S.,  Ill 
G  >ssett,  Clarence  E 
Gratise,  Thomas  J. 
Grote,  Arthur  J. 
Hart,  George  R. 
Hinton.  Benjamin  F 
Jauchler,  Gerard  W, 
J  jhnson.  John  D. 
Kane.  John  R. 

Kelly.  Glenn  F. 


Nunnery,  Arthur  W. 
Jr.  O'Connell.   Fred   H. 
Osgood.  Morgan  F. 
Ovmgton,  Robert  C. 
Prather,  Victor  A.,  Jr. 
Ramirez.  Philip  E 
Robinson,    William   M. 

M, 
Sacher.  Edward  C. 
.Sammons,  B:lly  P. 
Scars.  Peter  D, 
Sedwitz,  Joseph   L. 
Shea,  Martin  C  .  Jr. 
Spaulding,     Ravin   nd 

C  ,  Jr 
Stagfers.   Frank   E, 
Szai:acs.  Jeno  E 
Tabor,    Richard   H. 
Trostle,  Henry  S 
Turner,  Thomas  W, 
Watkins,  Tommie  K. 
Wurzel,  John  F. 


Supply     Corps 

Acree,  Calvin  •H"  Edwards,    Howard    R  , 

Anderson.  William  "B"      Jr. 

Jr.  Ellingwood,      Leonard 

Anweiler,  Calvin  R.  D. 

Armstrong.  Edmund  S  Fcrrell,  Reginald  G. 
Audlno.  Joseph  R.  Forehand.  Josepli  L. 


Austin.   Robert  C. 
Ayrassian.  Neshan 
Baccaro,  Michael  V. 
Balderston.  Lee  R. 
Bassing.   Bernard   E, 
Bayers,  John  A, 


Frahler,  Andrew  L. 
Francisco.  Dick   H. 
Funk.  Raymond  W. 
Futral,  Herschel  E.,  Jr. 
Gamber,  Gerald  K. 
Garbalinski,    Walter 


Benfell,    Leonard    H, Garibaldi,  James  J. 


Jr, 
Bennett.  William  W. 
Bergeaux.  Fioyd  E. 
Bingham.  Mack  "B'" 
Blassic,  Robert  S. 
Bli.ss,  Roger  C, 
BoUens.  Alfred  P. 
Borchert.  William  H, 
Braley,  Charles  R., 
Bridges.  Charles  D. 
Bristow,  John  M. 
Broili   Robert  T. 
Butler,  Herbert  F. 
Byrd,  James  L. 
Carmer.  El  wood  A. 


Ghormley,    Robert    L., 
Jr. 

Goldstein.  Gerald  H. 

Granger.  Howard  P. 

Grimes.  Joseph  L. 

Haas.  Harold  E. 

Haberthier.  Jack   H. 

Haley.  Richard  W. 
Jr.H^mric.  Herschel  B.. 
Ill     Jr. 

Hausold,  Robert  P. 

Herndon.  Paul  C. 
Jr.Herr.  Gordon  M. 

Hig<jins.  Everett  C. 

Hoffman.  Rex  V..  Jr. 


Carrington,    James    H. Hopkins,  Leroy  E. 


H. 
Carter,  Robert  T. 
Cecil,  William  F. 
C3falu,  Dominic  V. 
Chadwick.  William  A. 
Chegin,  George  I. 
Chester,   FYancls   J. 
Chetlin,  Norman  D. 
Colbert,  Bryan  R. 
Coons,  William  W. 
Coryell,  Rex  S. 
Crozier,  Wayne  R. 
Culwell,  Charles  L. 
Dasovich,  Michael 
Dauchess.  Edward  G. 
Doutch,  Martin  J. 


Humphrey,  Harvey  R, 
Ingram,  TTiomas  J.,  Ill 
Jackson,  Dale  E. 
Johnston,  William  E, 
Knapp,  George  H. 
Kearsley,  Harold 
Kocher,  Edward  M. 
Krcyenhagen,  Milton 

E. 
Kulczycki.  Alfred  S. 
Leventhal.  Robert  S. 
Levine,  Alan  Y. 
Linthicum,  Walter  E. 
Long,  Samuel  M.,  Jr. 
Mahaffey,  John  J. 
Malerlch,  Francis  J. 
Dickson,  Holton  C,  Jr  Matthews.  William  H. 


Ditto,  Chester  L. 
Doddy.  William  P. 
Donahue.  Daniel  F. 
Donoher.  Thomas  J. 
Downs.  Thomas  R. 
Duessel.  Harold  C. 
Dunbar,  Robert  P. 


May,  Richard  C. 
McEneamey,  John  E. 
McMullen,  Marvin  E. 
Medlin.  Raymond  A. 
Mehaffey,  Donald  0. 
Morgan,  James  P..  Jr. 
Morphew,  Karl  M. 


Edson,  Stephen  R,,  Jr. Murphy,  George  A. 


["• 
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Murphy.  Ralph  P..  Jr. 
Murphy,  Thomas  F., 

Jr. 
Nalsmlth.  James  A. 
Newman.  Carl  H. 
Nlcol.  Robert  G. 
Owens,  Andrew  J. 
Prestwlch,  John  P. 
Prlngle.  John  B. 
Rendelson,  Paul  L. 
Renne.  Raymond  B. 
Rii^er,  Robert  J. 
Roberts,  Calvin  W. 


Stark.  Warren  H. 
Stevens,  Robert  J. 
Swanke.  Charles  C. 
Swenson.  Darrell  E. 
Tapp.  James  G. 
Taylor.  WUUam  L. 
Tracy.  George  D. 
VanMalsen.  Wesley  W. 
VanZee,  Elvln  L. 
Volkmann,  Harry  M. 
Watson,  Lawrence  A. 
Watson,  Raymond  A. 
Walt,  Robert  J. 


Robinson,  Kenneth  M.Webster,  Kenneth  B. 


Roll,  Arch  C. 
Sartor,  Alvis  D. 
Schmidt.  Robert  V. 
Scott,  H.irold  K. 
Seldcn.  Clalrborne  ' 
Elattery.  John  G. 
Smeds,  James  H. 
i  mlth.  Charles  M. 
f^mith,  Roy  F. 
Speer.  WUburn  A.,  Jr. 

Chaplain  Corps 


White,  Warren  P. 
Will,  James  C 
Williams,  Leslie  W. 
Wilson,  Dorscy  V 
Winfrey,  William  L. 
Witte,  Anton  L. 
Woodbury,  Orpheus  L., 

Jr. 
Waudworth,  Fred  I  .  Jr. 


B-irlik.  Robert  F. 
Bodle,  Harold  D. 
Byrne.-.,  John  P. 
Carlson.  Keiuipth  W 
Crabtree.  Rog'^r  L. 
Doiigo.  John  K. 
For.syth,  Willis  J. 
Fulfer,  George  W. 
Gvbbons.  Alan  R. 
Grabowskl.  John 
Griffin.  Gordrn  H. 
Grimn,  Jack  B. 
Hailstone,  Charles  E 
Hardman.  Samuel  R 
HfT.shbergcr.  George 

M. 
Jones,  Edwin  S. 
Kelly,  Edward  J 
Kiffer.  Robert  W. 
Killeen,  J.imes  J. 
Kirkbride,  Donald 
Kirkland,  Albert  S 
Little.  James  S. 


McClone,  Roger  K 

Michael,  EKm  M. 

Nickrlson.  Jay  V. 

0:iell,  Robert  W. 

Oliver,  Preston  C. 

O.sman,  Robert  E. 

Riess,  Paul  G. 

Rilcy,  Edward  O. 

Roberts,  Stacy  L., 

Rogers,  Lowell  R. 

Saegcr,  Alfred  R  . 

Seiders.  Marlln  D. 

Sessions.  Hal  R.,  Jr 

Sire.  Elwin  N. 

Soraers,  Le.'ter  I. 

Svmons,  Hi.rold  F. 

Ti'.lbprg,  Harlln  E. 

Tlt;ey.  Richard  K. 

Trctt.  Robert  L. 

Trumbo.  Warren  D 
L.    Udo.  Willis  P. 
M.  Vinson.  William  H 

Wolfe,  Billy  N. 


Jr. 


Jr 


Mattlello.  Lucian  C. 

Civil  Engineer  Corps 


Anderson.  Gordon  A. 
Biicon.  Howard  I. 
Hartley,  Delmar  A. 
Bibbi).  Domenico  N. 
Bird.  David  R..  Jr. 
Birntaaum.  Philip 

S  .Jr. 
Brown,  Warren  F. 
Brown.  Wesley  A. 
Calhoun,  Charles  W. 
Carroll.  Robert  G. 
Civenduh,  Lynn  M. 
Clements.  Neal  W. 
Daml^ra,  Rudolph  F. 
Day,  Frank  W. 
Day,  James  C  ,  Jr. 
Dickman,  Robert  E. 
Dobson,  John  F. 
Douthltt,  Roy  W. 
Fluss.  Richard  M. 
Galloway,  James  E. 
GracF.sle,  Howard 

D.  n 
H.ickett.  Arthur  E. 
Hoffman,  George  L. 
Hiiwe,  Charles  M. 
Johnson.  William 

M.  Jr. 
KauHman.  Steven  K. 


Kleck,  William,  Jr. 
Lilke.  Robert  A. 
MicCordy,  Edward  L. 
Marqiiardt,  Walter 

E.  Jr. 
Marsh,  Edward  H  II 
McFlcney.  Philip  J. 
McManus,  Edward  A. 
Michael.  Etlvvin  M. 
Nclron,  Robert  H. 
Parsons,  John  E,,  Jr. 
Prufilet,  Stephen  B. 
Raber.  Robert  R. 
Schley,  Gordon  W. 
Swccker,  Claiide  E  ,  Jr. 
Tnber.  Donald  O. 
Tinklepaiigh,  Richard 

L. 
Traeblood,  Donald  R. 
Vance,  Robert  C. 
Wagoner,  Jack  R. 
WaL-'on,  J(jhn  D..  Jr. 
Welton,  Dexter  M. 
WiL=;on,  Frank  D. 
WittGchiebe,  Donald 

W. 
Woodworth,  Robert  P. 
Wynne.  William  E. 


Allen,  Ethan  C. 
Atkinson.  Ray  K. 
Ealrd,  Daniel  M. 
Barrow,  Paul  E. 
Bceler,  Grover  Q.,  Jr. 
Clouser.  Earl  G. 
Corthay,  James  E. 
CuUom,  Robert  D. 


Dental  Corps 

Davy,  Arthur  L. 
Demaree.  Neil  C. 
Gehrman,  Robert  E. 
George.  Raymond  E. 
Glasser.  Harold  N. 
Hancock,  Charles  D. 
Hartnett.  Joseph  E. 
Hclnkel,  Erwln  J.,  Jr. 


Holland.  Edmund 

M.  R. 
Hotz.  Philip  C. 
Howard,  Roger  H. 
Huestis.  Ralph  P. 
Lyons,  James  J. 
Marlt.  Dan 
Mendel.  Rt)bert  W. 


Oenbrlnk.PhlUpO. 
Pennell,  Ernest  M..  Jr. 
Slater.  Robert  W. 
Smith,  Scott  M. 
Splcer,  Robert  H. 
Swift,  William  S.,  Jr. 
Thomas.  Julian  J.,  Jr. 
Walker.  William  G. 


Montgomery.  Wendell  Webb.  John  J. 
jj_  Varbn. ugh.  Jesse  L. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Arm.  Herbert  G.  Mcintosh,  Charles  I. 

Blessant,  Angelo  P.         McWilliams,  Joseph  G 
Damato,  Morris  J.  Meriwether,  Waters  T 

EHu-cnport.  Thomas  G.Musick.  Paul  E 
Davison.  Robert  J.  Nice,  Armand  R. 

Duckworth,   James   W.P:ili;e,   Ray    F 
E'.llp,  Dan  K.  Papl,  John 

Grantham,  Herbert  G.Rol)erts,    Robert 


M 


Green,    Irving   J. 
Barter,    Wihner    J. 
Hatfield,   Paul   H. 
Hennini;,    William 
Hull.  Edward  P 
Hutcliinson 


Sanim>)ns.    Howard   M. 
Scrim.sliaw.  Paul  W. 
WaltiT.   Eugene   L.,  Jr 
h  Werner,  Gordon  W. 
Wlli;uns.  Wayne  E. 
Albert   P.Zuelzke,    Fred    A. 

Nurse  Corps 


Alex  mder.  Betty  J. 
Allen.  I>-iris  M. 
Bala.>^h(k.  Helen  M. 
Barber,  Ella 


Ktiie.   Mvircaret    A 
Kelly,  Mary  T. 
Kenyon,   Helen   A. 
K".';sler.    Lois    P. 


Beret t a,  Gwendolyn  L  I,<-rroy.    Margaret    L 
Bowman.  Wanda  C.       Leoni,  Chira  J. 


Bristol,  Katherine  J 
Broker.   Irene   W. 
Brov.nttein,    Dora 
Burcham,  Janue  M 
Burns,  Dolores  T. 
Cardillo,    Virginia    M 
Carmickle.  Mary  E. 
Carroll.  Emma  L. 
Christ,    Gertrude    A. 
ClayU)n,  Wilma  C. 
Cleary,    Vlrrrinia    M. 
Crawford,  Minnie  R. 
Cro.shy.   Nancy  J. 
Davi.^.  Betty  M. 
Davis,  Jean  E. 
Devan,    Winifrcde 
Devaney,  Audrey  M. 
Dias.  Louise  S. 


Le.sho,    Veronica    A 
lewis.  Bel'y  J. 
Malloy.  KiUhlcen  M. 
Mernt  t.  L-ns  C 
Micklcwiez,       Marcella 

A 
Morris.    Thekhi    W 
Pechal.  Lily  M. 
PelkiniTton.  Alva  B. 
Ptiwor.  Lul!=a  A. 
Qtilllin.    Ro.se    M, 
Rapp.    Gloria    V. 
nrcifern,    M.iry    V. 
r^cid.    M>y   L 
Poark.    Nathalie   A. 
Roller,  Helen 
Ruth.   Eva  K 
Ho-Ac.  Dorothv  L 


Diherty.    Katheryn    L  S-huh.  Lorraine  C. 


T^ 
Do  well,   Patricia   L. 
Ell's,   E;;rbara 
Fru't,  Joan  T. 
E% ans.  Daisy 
Fenn,  B  rnice  E 
Frank.  Lillle  M. 
Gale.   Mary   I. 
Gardill.  Norma  H 
GormiF.h.  Sophia  H 
Hancs,  Eileen 
Harper,  Marchetta 
Hart.  Anna  G. 
Hriinberf'er.    Peggy 
Hylcr,   Mary   S. 
Jak.she.   Louise  F. 
Jones,  Eva  D. 


Schultz,  Akiona 
So.ircy.  Owedla  M. 
.Segin.  Olga 
Shearer,    Carolyn    J 
Siiirt.  Dorothea  M. 
Slate.  Faye  J. 
Stankovich,  Melva 
Sterling.  Gloria  J. 
Suvm.nn,  Mary  S. 
Swobnda,  Nade«n  M 
Thuniau.  June  R. 
TruJiUo,  Virginia  C. 
Walker,  Geneva  E. 
S.Wathcn.  Mary  J. 
V.'ent/el.  Mary  M. 


Wilson,  Marjorie  R. 
Z.ibel.  Kathryn  E. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temjjorary  i)romotlon  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant in  the  line  and  stafT  corps  indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by   law: 

Line 

Allen,  Charles  A. 
Jr.  Allen.  John  C. 
Allen,  Peter  F. 


Abb(At,  Leonard  J 
Ab:rnethy.  Paul  L 
Adnms,  Jackie  D. 
Adams,  JdKn  L. 
Agnew,  William  F. 
Ailes,  John  W.,  IV 
Albritton,  Charles  R 
Alderson,  Donald  M. 

Jr. 
Aldrlch,  Thomas  L. 
Alccxih,  Donald  A 


Alllgood.  Bruce  T.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Erns  M. 
Anderson,  James  C. 
Anderson,  Roland  F. 
Anderson,  Ray  "J" 
Anderson.  WUUam  P. 
Andrews.  Reece  L. 
Ansel.  FYank  N. 


Alexander.  Howard  W.  Armstrong.  David  W. 
Alexander,  James  W.  Aronis,  Alexander  B. 
Allen,  Bill  R.  Arthur.  Glenn  N.,  Jr. 


Artz.  Robert  C. 
Ashby.  Donald  R. 
Asher.  Roy  W. 
Ashford,  James  P. 
Asman,  Robert  K. 
Ast'.ey,  James  F. 
Athf  rton,  Raymond 
At k inn.  George  P. 
Atkins,  George  T.,  Jr. 
Augustynlak,  Edward 

J. 

Aut.  Warren  E. 
Aven.  Donald  J. 
Av.ljrcy.  Roy  D. 
B.ider.  Allen  L. 
Ba.'l:onl.  Victor  A. 
Baiky.Gail  R 
Buiiey.  John  F  .  Jr 
Baird.  WuiUeUl  S  .  Jr. 
n.iktr,  Richard  L. 
Baldauf,  Laurence  C. 

Jr. 
Ba.tlry,  G»nrge  K. 
Ba'.ciwm,  James  T 
Balciwin.  John  A  .  Jr 
Ba'-ino,  I  er(  y  C 
Ballcw.  Char'.es  W 
BalUn^ir.  Robert  M 
Ba;^amo.  Leo  J. 
Banbury.  F.oyd  R 
B  mn m.  Juhti  M. 
Banz.  Robert  D 
Bardwell,  K.'b.Tt  F 
Barker,  George  D 
Ii.irker.  M'  f.ror  W 
Barker.  William  S 
Barnes.  Rlcliard  A 
Barr.  Walter  A 
Bi.rretf.  J.imes  M. 
Batxlorf,  Paul  D 
Bates,  Glenn  D. 
B.ite.-.  Walter  F. 
Battles,  Roy  E 
n.it.'Ier,  John  R 
B.iuder,  J.inu's  R. 
BauniMrtner.  John  P 
B.ixter.  Wilh.im  J  .  Jr. 
Bean.  Alan  L. 
Beardslee,  Ralph  C  . 

Jr. 
Beavert.  Alfred  F. 
Hechehn.ivr.  Lcroy  R 
Beck.  Norman  E. 
B-isel.  Gerald  W. 
Bel.  DoUkJlas  W  .  Jr. 
Belay.  William  J. 
Bellz.  Russell  C. 
Beneflel.  Ofcur  W 
Bennett.  Joseph  E 
Bennett.  Raymond 

•D" 
Benton,  Josctjh  D 
Bernard.  George  O. 
Bcrnardin.  Penr  A. 
Berrier.  Jolm  J  ,  Jr. 
Bethany.  Jcfsc  E. 
Belsworth.  R.  ger  O. 
Biegel,  Herbert  K. 
Blgney.  Russell  E. 
Bilderback.  John  E. 
Billing,  Clare  B. 
Bifhop,  Michael  E. 
Black.  Cole 
Black. George  E. 
B'.ackmar,  Fredrik  E. 
Blaine,  Robert  D. 
Blair.  Peter  S. 
Blanc,  Garvey  A. 
Blandf'-rd.  James  R. 
Blount,  Eddie  B. 
Blythe.  Russell  M. 
Boardm.'xn.  John  R. 
Bi'dcnsleiner.  Wayne 

D. 
Boland.  Bruce  R. 
Bonham,  Clarence  C. 
Bonner,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Bonz,  PhUlp  E. 
Borden,  Archie  D. 
Bossart,  Edmund  B., 

Jr. 


February  2 

Bosworth,  Kirk  L. 
Boucher.  Francis  T. 
Boudreaux,  Luk  B.,  HI 
Boudreaux,  Byron  P. 
Bourke,  Donall  O. 
Bowen.  Barry  V. 
Bower.  Thomas  E. 
B.wler.  Peter  P. 
Boyd.  Robert  L.. 
Brace.  Robert  L. 
Bracken.  Leonard  A.. 

Jr 
Bradley.  Bedford  C. 
Brady,  Frederick  L.. 

Jr.' 
Bralnerd,  John  L. 
Brai.dau.  James  F. 
Br.iun.  Carl  T. 
Brci  iict  n.  John  A. 
Bridci'.stlne.  Harold  L. 
Briggs.  Donald  R. 
BroKden.  Ronald  D. 
Broi  ks.  Dennis  L. 
Broughton.  James  A. 
B-owder.  Edward  H. 
L;,  wn.  Harold  E. 
Brown.  Isom  L. 
Brown.  Leo  P. 
Brown.  Robert  C. 
Brown,  Thomas  P..  Ill 
Browh.  Tho'uas  N. 
Brown.  Victor  A. 
Bro-.'.ning.  Robert  B 
Pr  wnlow.  James  H. 
Brubaker.  Joseph  D.. 

Jr. 
Brunlck,  Gerard  P. 
Buchanan,  Auda  E. 
Buck.  Harry  J. 
Buckley.  John  E. 
Bull.  Norman  S. 
BuUard.  Jerry  L. 
Burch.  William  J 
Burden,  Harvey  W 
Burgess,  Harold  E  ,  Jr. 
Burke.  Thomas  J  .  Jr. 
Burnett.  Richard  W. 
Burnham.  Leonard 
Burrows,  Hubbard  P., 

Jr, 
Bush,  William  L..  Jr. 
Bu'terheld.  Frederick 

D 
Bu/.^ard.  Robert  D. 
Bycrs,  James  "Z" 
Byrne.  Josejih  L. 
Byjne.  Patrick  S. 
Cabot,  Ala»  S. 

Cade,  John  W. 

Cajka.  Anthony  C. 

Callrhan,  P'^bert  L. 

Cameron,  Jim  P. 

Cameron,  Robert  W, 

Camp,  John  K. 

Campbell.  H.irry  P  .  Jr. 

Campbell.  Richard  P. 

Campbell.  Richard  H. 

CampWc-il,  William  H. 

Cann.  Thomas  P. 

Caraway,  Ellsha  B  .  Jr. 

Carlcofe,  Charles  N. 

Carlson,  Dudley  L. 

Carlson,  Leland  J. 

Carr.  James  M..  Jr. 

Carry.  Allan  H. 

Carson.  Burton  E..  11 

Carter.  Powell  P..  Jr. 

Cartwright.  Frederick 
E. 

Carver.  Robert  L. 

Case,  PhUlp  D. 

Case,  Robert  W. 

Caston.  Terry  G. 

Caswell.  David  W. 

Cazares,  Ralph  B. 

Chadwlck.  William  R. 

Channell.  Ralph  N. 

Chapman,  Melvln  E. 

Chapman.  William  R. 

Ciiase,  Warren  P. 


1959 

Chlz,  Tbaddeus  P. 
Chrlstenaen.  Howard 

E. 
Christian,  Robert  R. 
Christmas,    Walter 
Clcolanl,  Angelo  Q 
Cisson,  Arthur 
Clark,    Charles   P.. 
Clark,  Orris  V. 
Clark,  Robert  "C" 
Clausen,  Carroll  E. 
Clement.  Carl  C.  Jr 
Cleveland.  Gary  M. 
Clifl,  Gene  L. 
Cobb.  George  W. 
Cockfleld,  David  W. 
Coe.  Jonathan  S. 
CofTey.  Roger  L. 
Coleman.  Charles  L. 
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DelPlato,  Lawrence  S. 
Dennlson,  Daniel  C. 
Dennlson.  WUUam  E. 
Devlto,  Vincent  H. 
B.E>eVrle8,  Edgar  L. 
DlCarlo.  Vincent  A. 

Roderick    8., 


Dickens 
Jr.     Jr. 

Dickson.  George  K. 
Diehm,  William  C, 

III 
Dletz.  Warren  C. 
Dillon,   John   P. 
Dimse.  Richard  H. 
Dingle.  James  W.,  Jr. 
Dobbs.   Williunj   D. 
Doheny,  Vincent 
Donahue.  Joseph  M. 
Donnelly,  Verne  G. 


Coleman,  Theodore  L.,E>onovan,  Ian  E.  M. 


Jr. 
CoUey,  Richard  T. 
C-)mbs,  Lawrence  L, 
Compton.  George  O 
Comstock.    Richard 
Conerty.  Frank  C. 
Conlan.  Robert  L. 
Conley,  David  J. 
Conmy,  Walsh  J. 
Connell,  William  C. 
Conolv.  Samuel  S 


Donovan,  Robert  M. 
Dopazo.  Anthony  J. 
Dougherty,    Gerald    P. 
Downing.  Thomas  P. 
I.Djyle,  Michael  G. 
Doyle.  Robert  C. 
Dozier,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Dresel.  Loring  P. 
Duffy.  Francis  J. 
DufTy.  Leonard  G. 
Jr  Duke,  Louie  C. 


C(  nsta:is,   Robert  F 
C  iiiway.    James    M. 
Cook,  Charles  P. 
Co<j>son,  Robert  H. 
Cooper,  Jamrs  A. 
Copenian.  Tliomas 

Jr. 
Ccrcoran.  Martin  P 
Corey.    Stuart    M. 
Cornell,   Gordon   C. 
C  ,rnett.  Paul  A. 
C  irsl.  Josei)h  A. 
Cotton.    Alfred    S. 
Cou|)e.  Richard  H. 
Cowan,  Stuart   M. 
C<,ward.    Alton    A.. 
Cox.  Dwlght  H. 
CralE.  Lee  R. 
Craln.  Richard  W.. 
Crandall.  Keith  C. 
Craven.  John   F. 
Crawfoot,    Edward 
Crawford.    Warren 
Creech,  Worley  Y.. 


Duke,  Robert  J. 

Dunn,  Joseph  J. 

D.ipree,  Richard  E. 

Durbln.  Robert  H.,  Jr. 

Durgin.  David  A. 
H.  Duval.  Montague  R. 

Dwycr,  John  L. 

Eidle,  James  P  ,  II 

Earley,  Joseph  M  ,  Jr. 

Echard,  Richard  D. 

Eckels,  Donald  E. 

E^:kerle,  Charles  R  ,  Jr. 

Elberg.  W.ilter  O, 

Edgerton.  Tliomas  H. 

Edson,  Charles  T. 
Jr  E;:an,  William  P. 

Eidsmoe,  Norman  E. 

Elam,  David  L. 
Jr.  Elder,  William  N. 

Ellas.  William.  Jr. 

EUer,  Richard  C. 
R  Elliott,  Charles  P. 
H  Elliott,  Frederick  H. 
Jr.  Emery,  Robert  E. 


Crelghton,  Perry  F..  Jr.  Emery.  Thomas  R.  M. 


Cress.  Tom  J. 
Crider.   James  A. 
Crosby.  Frederick  P. 
Crosier.  Dale  F. 
Crozier,  Robert  A. 
Culhane,  Daniel  M. 
Currie,  Raymond  M. 
Curtis,  Dennis  E. 
Curtis.  William  R. 
Cutchen.  PavU  O. 
Dalbey.    Ralph    J., 
D'Aloia,  John,  Jr. 
Daly,   Paul   S. 
Damon,  Terry  A. 
Dana,  John  B. 
Dann,  Alan  O. 
Davis,  Carl  P.,  Jr. 
Davis.   Charles  N. 
Davis.  George  W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Harry  L. 
Davis,  Richard  C. 
Davis,    Thomas   A. 
Dawson,  Albert  L. 
Day.  Earl  P. 
Deal,  James  W, 
Debroder.  Glen  G. 
Decesare,  Victor  A 


Emmett.  Joseph  R. 

Engelfried,  Donald  W. 

Englert.  Robert  J. 

Epi>ol.  Calvin  C. 

Eppler,  Billy  M. 

Erhardt,  Richard  O. 

Erickson.  Kenneth  J. 

Ervln,  Billy  M. 

Erwln.  Charles  H. 

Estocin,  Michael  J. 
Jr.Etcheson.  Gerald  R. 

Evans.  Irvln  R. 

Evans.  James  J. 

Evans,  Richard  P. 

Evans,  Thomas  G. 

Evrard,  Leroy 

Exley,  William  P. 

Exon,  Roger  M. 

Falrchlld.  Joseph  D. 

Fall.  Robert  H.,  Ill 

Pancher.  Allen  P. 
E.Farino,  Francis  J. 

Farrls.  David  E. 

Fassett,  Harold  S,,  Jr. 

Feakes,  Fred  A. 

Feakes,  George  E.,  Jr. 

Fech,  Duane  V. 


Dedrlckson.  Charles  R.Fegan,  Joseph  H. 
DeGrofT.  James  L.  Felling.  Thomas  A. 

Deibert.   Bernard   N.      Fend.  Clarence  E.,  Jr. 
Deisher,  Richard  J.       Ferguson,  Sam  A. 
Delano,  George  B.  Perrell.  Edward  S. 

Delashmltt,  Joseph  CPerrler,  Harry  H. 
Jr.  Fields.  James  E. 

Delozler,  James  L.         Filbert.  Harold  C. 


Pllllngane,  Hulon  P. 
Fink.  Jerome  I. 
Pinke,  Walter  J  ,  Jr. 
Fischer.  Herman  V., 

Jr. 
Fisher,  John  C. 
Flsk,  Harold  W. 
Fitzgerald,  John 
Rtzslmmons,  Robert 

J,  Jr. 
Fix.  Vernon  H. 
Fladager,  Myles  E. 
Flanlgan,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Fleming,  James  T,.  Jr. 
Florin,  Donald  E. 
Fiowers,  Walter  R. 
Foard,  Wyatte  F.,  Jr. 
Foley,  Harvey  D. 
Folta.  Daniel  A. 
Foltz,  Donald  S. 
Fonda.  Raymond  C. 
Foote,  Theodore  P. 
Ford.  Daniel  R. 
Ford,  Harold  L. 
Ford,  James  N. 
Fordham,  Barton  W., 

Jr. 
Forehand,  Ronald 
Forest,  Joseph  A. 
Fountain,  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Fox.  Evarts  C,  Jr. 
Fox,  Henry  J..  IV 
Francis,  Nigel  D. 
Frecker.  David  A. 
Frederick,  Peter  G. 
Freed.  Maltland  G. 
French,  Henry  A. 
Froid,  James  C. 
Frye.  Richard  H. 
F\ieston.  Vernon  M.. 

Jr. 
Fulford.  John  A. 
Fuller.  Mllo  W. 
Fullinwider,  Simon  P^ 

Jr. 
Fullmer.  Charles  R. 
Funck.  James  R. 
Gaines.  Richard  K.,  Jr. 
Gallagher,  John  W. 
Gain.  William  L. 
Galvin.  Robert  J. 
Gammell,  Clark  M. 
Ganey,  John  R. 
Gardner,  Geoffrey  L. 
Garrow,  Jack  A. 
Gasser.  Thomas  A. 
Gattuso.  Joseph  A, 
Gauthey,  Jules  R. 
Gay.  David  E. 
Gayle.  Leroy  P. 
Geer,  Richard  O. 
Gehring,  Gary  J. 
Gcrhan,  Charles  F.,  Jr. 
Gerl,  Nell  D. 
Gerrlty,  William  J. 
Gledzinski.  Henry  B. 
Gilchrist.  Richard  B. 
Gill.  Russell  R. 
Gillett.  Jerry  T. 
Giiiiamsen.  Donald  A. 
Gilmore.  Kenneth  D. 
Gilstad.  Gerald  W. 
Glanville,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Gleim.  James  M. 
Goetz.  Robert  B. 
Golanka.  Stanley  R. 
Golden.  Robert  H. 
Gonzales.  Alfred  H. 
Good,  Robert  C. 
Gooden.  MUford  I. 
Gooding,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Goodman.  Forrest  H. 
Goodson,  Ray 
Goodwin,  Andrew  J., 

Jr. 
Gore,  James  R. 
Graf,  Howard  P. 
Graflus,  Guy  A.  B. 
Graham,  Miles  T. 


Graham,  Robert  P. 
Graham,  Roger  L. 
Graham,  Walter  W., 

in 

Grammer,  WUUam  R. 
Grant.  Edwin  H..  Jr. 
Granum.  Roger  B. 
Graue.  Clifford  R. 
Greathouse,  Edwin  A. 
Green,  Ellis  P. 
Greene,  Donald  L. 
Greene.  George  W..  Jr. 
Greene.  James  F..  Jr. 
Greenhalgh.  WUUam 

T..  Jr. 
Grcgo,  James  M. 
GrifTm,  James  L. 
Grifling.  Edward  P. 
Grimes,  Laurence  H.. 

Jr. 
Groff,  Charles  C. 
Grozen,  Paul  B. 
Grundy,  Charles  D. 
Grunewald.  John  W. 
Grutchfield,  Harold 

B.  Jr. 
Guidry.  Rodney  R. 
Guilday.  Daniel  S. 
Guille,  Sherred  L. 
Guimond,  Gordon  R. 
Gunther.  Howard  P. 
Gu&sett.  James  C. 
Hagee,  Charles  "R" 
Hagen,  Elmer  C. 
Hagen, Jack 
Hagenau.  Karl  H. 
Hager,  Donald  G. 
Hague,  John  D. 
Haines.  Collins  H. 
Hall,  Charles  W. 
Hall,  Harry  L. 
Hall,  Roy  V. 
Halle.  ••&"  Portland. 

Ill 
Halloran,  John  W. 
Hamilton.  David  G. 
Hamilton.  Frank  P. 
Hamilton.  Harry  D. 
Hamilton.  Robert  B. 
Hampe.  Barry  F. 
Hampton,  Robert  A. 
Hamrick.  Franklin  G. 
Haney.  Norman  L. 
Hansen.  Lawrence  V., 

Jr. 
Hanson.  Robert  P. 
Harden,  Thad  H. 
Harmon,  "J"  "E" 
Harmony,  Lee  D.,  Jr. 
Harms,  Stanley  J. 
Harper.  Elwood  N. 
Harper.  Norman  W. 
Harris.  Donald  K. 
Harrison,  Stuart  E. 
Harsh.  Kenneth  C. 
Harter.  John  V. 
Harvey.  Donald  L. 
Harvey,  Neil  L. 
Harvey,  Richard  M. 
Hastoglls,  Anthony  A. 
HaverQeld,  Benjamin 

F. 
Hawkins.  CecU  "B,"  Jr, 
Hawley,  WUliam  C. 
Haynes,   John  B. 
Hazlett,    Frederick   W. 
Heath,  Edmund  W. 
Hebert,   Donald  F. 
Heckman,  Donald  C. 
Heisel,  Lawrence   L. 
Helllnger,  Richard  L, 
Henderson,  Thomas  P. 
Henderson,     Raymond 

R. 
Henderson,    Bobby    O. 
Hendricks,    George    H. 
Hendrlckson,      Claude 

P.,  Jr. 
Hep  worth,   Robert   W. 
Hernandes,  Diego  E. 
Herndon,  Herbert  F. 


Herzog.  Louis  L.  Jones,  Robert  E. 

Heyl,  William  E.  Jones,  Robert  L. 

Hlckey,   John  A.  Jones,  Roycroft  C. 

Hicks,  Clarence  A.,  Jr.  Jordan,  Arllss  L. 


Jr. 


Higgins.  Leo  A. 
HlghflU,  Kenneth  L. 
Hill,  James  G. 
Hine,  Raymond  W. 
Hlne.  WUUam  G. 
Hlnes.  Marlon  L. 
Hinger.  Carl  K. 
Hinton.  Robert  M. 
Hobbs.  William  L..  Jr. 
Hoehne.  Ralph  L. 
Hoff.  Paul  M.,  Jr. 
Hogan.  George  C. 
Hotrg.  Robert  L. 
Holland,  John  C,  Jr. 
Holland.  Lee  "M" 
Holland,  William  J 


Jordan.  Douglas  S. 
Judd.  Robert  G. 
Jumper,  Eugene  A..  Jr. 
Jurgensen,  Kermeth  I. 
Kaiser,  Donald  S. 
Karlen,  James  H. 
Katzman.  Marvin  S. 
Kavanaugh,  Alfred  W. 
Keaney,  Mark  J. 
Kear,  Donald 
Keating,  Leo  P.,  Jr. 
Keene.  Thomas  J. 
Keener,  Deibert  V. 
Keery.  Jerry  L 
Keiser.  Robert  B. 
Jr. Keith,  John  D 


William     Kellaway,  Peter  W. 

Keller.  Constantine  C, 
Jr.     Ill 


Holllnsher.d 

G. 
Holman,  Robert  A 
H>  Imes,  Donald  L.         KePerman.  Donald  W 
Holte.  Hartley  O.  Kelly.  Donald  C. 

Honeycutt,  Jackson  H  Kelly.  Gerald  C 
Hoover,  Ha-ry  A.  Kelly!  James  P    Jr 

Hoppenjans.  LawrenceRendra,  Robert  J. 

^-  Kennedv,  Calvin  E 

Home,  Hainyard  L.,  Jr.Kennedy,  Jack  M. 


Hosepian.  Edward  S 
Hosklns,  Perry   D. 
Houston,  Chester  E 
Howe,  John  E. 
Hubbard,  Henry  L. 
Hudson.  Joe  A. 
Huff,  Ralph  R. 
Huggins.  Harry  L. 
Hughes.  John  W. 
Hughes.  Richard  M 
Humphrey,  GrlflQth 
Hunt,    Herman   L. 
Hunt,  James  H. 
Hunt.   Kirby   P. 
Hunt.   Richard   L. 
Hussmann,  Tom  G. 
Hyde.  Willis  O. 
Hyman,  Arnold  J. 
Hyman.  Theodore  K 
Idzl.  Edward  D. 
Irvine,  Thomas  E. 
Ives.  Clarence  D. 
Ives,  Richard  H. 
Jackson.  Jlmmie  D. 
Jackson.  Joe  T..  Jr. 
Jackson.  Robert  S. 
James.  Harry  R.,  Ill 
Janes.   William  E..  Jr. 
Jansen,  Alexander  J 
Janus,  Anthony,  Jr. 
Jardlne.  Edward  F..  Jr. 
Jaudon.  Johns   P. 
Jedlicka,  John  E. 
Jefleris,  Lawrence  R 
Jenkins,  Gaston  J. 
Jenkins,  John  C. 
Jensen,  Carl  T. 
Jessen.  Paul  O. 
Jewett.  Robert  G. 
Johnson.  BlUie  D. 
Johnson.   Donald   L 
Johnson,  Edward  D. 
Johnson.  Edwin  "C" 
Johnson,  George  L. 

Grant  R. 

John  R. 

John  A. 

Lauren  A. 

Max   R. 

Raymond 


Johnson, 
Johnson. 
Johnson. 
Johnson, 
Johnson. 
Johnson, 

Jr. 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 


Robert  A. 

Roger  D. 

Virgil  J. 
Johnson,  William  T 
Johnston,  Edward  A. 
Johnston,  Fred  W 
Jones,  Gerald  L. 
Jones,  Harry  W. 
Jones,  John  L. 
Jones,  Richard  M. 


Kennlngton,  William 

A. 
Krrrlngton,  Paul  R. 
Kerrigan,  Robert  J. 
Kewley,  Leslie  P. 
Keyes,  Roy  V..  Jr. 
Keys,  Robert  C. 
Klbler,  Timothy  M 
K'.efaber,  Thomas  G. 
Kiehl.  Richard  L. 
Kilborn,  Edgar  L. 
Kingston,  Edward  A. 
Kingston,  John  J.,  Jr, 
Kirby,  Alexander  G., 

Jr. 
Kirby,  H.arvev  R. 
Klein.  Verle  W. 
Kloves,  Thomas  R. 
Klugman,  Dale  R. 
Klusmann,  Charles  F. 
Knapp,  Franklyn  P. 
Knepper.  Donald  E. 
Knepper,  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Knoth,  Larence  W  .  Sr. 
Koch,  Richard  J..  Jr. 
Koehler.  Robert  L. 
Koester,  Frederick  H., 

Jr. 
KohlofT,  Donald  A. 
Kois,  John  R. 
K  jlaras,  Demosthen  N. 
Kolb,  Stanley  D.,  Jr. 
Kopfman.  Theodore  P 
Kornblatt.  Raymond 

H. 
Kother.  Charles  G. 
Kowalsky.  Jerold  D. 
Kozlschek,  Albert  J. 
Krag,  George  H. 
Kraus.  Harold  G. 
Kraus,  Kenneth  E. 
Krienke,  Henry  P. 
Kronzer,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Kucera,  Ronald  C. 
Kugler,  Valarlus  E. 
Kuhne,  William  P. 
Kunkler.  Hilary  G. 
Kuplinski.  Stanley  J. 
Lacklen.  Albert  J. 
Laghut.  Herbert  M. 
Lalne.  LeRoy  C. 
Lake.  Clarence  R. 
Lam,  Chapman  L. 
Lamb,  Walter  W. 
Jr. Lambert,  Russell  O. 
Lamers,  John  P. 
Lane,  Robert  W. 
Langston,  Thomas  J. 
Larson,  John  P. 
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Laughlin,  Alvln  T. 

Lavallee,  David  O. 

Lavallee,  William  P. 

Lawless,  Spencer  C. 

Lawnlczak,  George  E.. 
Jr. 

Laye,  John  E. 

Layn,  Samuel  W. 

Leach,  William  J. 

Leaver,  John  M.,  Jr. 

LeClerc,  Raymond  P. 

Lee,  LeonEird  M. 

Lee,  Melvln  R. 

Lee.  William  P. 

Leedom,  Clair  E..  Jr. 

Lehman.  George  W. 

Lennon,  Richard  H. 

Leo.  Leonard 

Leonard,  Richard  R., 
Jr. 

Leopold,  Robert  K. 

Lett,  Raymond  E. 

Levey.  Gerald 

Llgon,  Richard  R. 

Liltenthal,  Donald  H. 

Lilly.  John  E..  Jr. 

Lindsey.  Austin  M. 

Llnchan.  Donald  B. 

Llpford,  William  L. 

Lipster.  Donald  C. 

Liptak.  Richard  D. 

Locke.  William  J. 

Loeb.  Gerald  K. 

Long.  John  F. 

Lot  ton.  Donald  E. 

Loize,  Herbert  E..  Jr. 

Lowery,  Willis  E. 

Lowrey,  Clifford  A. 

Lucken,  Frank  E. 

Lukomski.  Fred  J. 

Lull.  Edward  W. 

Lund,  Eugene  P. 
Lundy.  Robert  H. 
Luzader,  Randall  M  . 
Lvle.  Frank  E. 
Lynch.  Will  T. 
Lynn.  John  C. 
Lyons.  William  P. 
MacDonald.  John  W. 
Mack,  John  A. 

MacKenzie.  Joseph  D 
MacKinnon.   Malcolm, 

III 
Magee.  Donald  C, 
Makl.  Arthur  O..  Jr 
Malec.  Joseph.  Jr. 
Miindly.  Charles  R. 
Manikowskl.  Paul  R. 
Mann.  John  A. 
Munso,  Mike 
Manlhorpe,  William 

H.  J.  Jr. 
Maratea.  Ronald  'M" 
Marcoux,  Louis  H. 
Marsh.  Lloyd  P. 
Marshall.  Brendan  P. 
Marshall,  Norman  G. 
Martin,  Donald 
Martin,  Donald  L. 
Martin,  George  H. 
Martin,  George  W. 
Martin,  Harry  C. 
Masalln.  Charles  E. 
Mason.  Stui-rt  J.,  Jr. 
Mathews,  Richard  L. 
Matthes.  Walter  L.,  Jr. 
Matthews,  Mitchell  D., 

Jr. 
Matzner.  Rudolph,  Jr. 
Mauer,  Tommy  L. 
McAdoo.  William  C. 
McArdle,  Stephen  J., 

Jr. 
McCally,  Kenneth  R. 
McCann.  Joseph  D. 
McCarron,  William  E., 

Jr. 
McCarthy,  Charles  J.. 

Jr. 
McCarthy.  Paul  F.,  Jr. 
McCiUthy.  Richard  J. 


McCartney.  Paber  W. 
McCauley,  William  P. 
McClellan,  Billy  L. 
McClelland,  Jack  E. 
McClure,  Jack  A. 
McClure,  John  S. 
McComls,  Charles  W. 
McCoy,  Frank  R.,  Jr. 
McCrimmon,  Douglas 

R. 
McDonnell,  John  R. 
McGonagill,  Eber  C. 
McGonegal,  Donal  E. 
McHale,  Edward  B. 
Mclntyre.  James  G. 
Mclsaac,  Alben  T. 
McKay,  Richard  D. 
McKean.  Francis  E. 
McKee.  Donald  R. 
McKinney,  James  D. 
McKlnnon.  Thomas  R. 
McKlnzic.  Raymond  C. 
McLaren.  Alfred  S. 
McLauglilln.  John  S. 
McLvman.  Edward  J.. 

Jr! 
McMurtry.  George  J. 
McNish.  John  E. 
MiCjuaid.  Robert  W. 
McSweeny.  Robert  H. 
McVoy.  Robert  P. 
Meloy,  Robert  T. 
Melton.  Ciirroll  D. 
Melton,  Wade  I. 
Melt^f-r.  Herbert  S. 
Mei'.g'.p,  Keiuicth  J. 
Mcrr.tt,  Paul  R. 
Mrrritt.  Robert  S. 
Me;  ter.  Richard  L. 
Meyer.  William  F. 
Michael,  Benjamin  H. 
Middleton.  Jerry  T. 
M:e;d:izis,  Richard  J. 
M'ellch,  Robert  M. 
Miesse.  Walter  T. 
Miles,  Robert  W. 
Miller.  Justin  A..  Jr. 
Miller,  Robert  N. 
Miller.  Robert  W. 
Miller.  Ronald  C. 
Miller.  Ronald  D. 
Miller.  Tlieodore  W. 
Mmnicli.  Donald  E. 
Mi.\'>n.  Richnrd  I. 
-Mlekush.  M;itt  C. 
M  )hr.  Charles  R. 
Monaghan,  James  J., 

Jr. 
Monroe.  Henry  L..  Jr. 
Moody,  DeWitt  H. 
M'jore.  Gene  R. 
Moore,  Thomas  H. 
M.iure.  William  H  ,  IV 
M  irano,  Anthony 
Morgan,  Charles  H. 
Morgan.  John  R. 
M  irri.s.  James  I. 
Morrison.  Robert  M. 
Mortvecit.  Robert  E. 
Mjss.  David  P. 
Mo.«-s.  D.ivid  L. 
Motes.  Thomas  L. 
M  -tt,  Charles  E. 
Moxley.  Donald  F. 
Mud2;ett.  Richard  L. 
Mumper,  Burton  L. 
Munscy,  Malcolm  H. 
Murphy,  James  F. 
Murphy.  John  J. 
Mustin.  Henry  C. 
Myer.  Charles  W. 
Myers,  Robert  U. 
Myers.  Willie  R. 
Narml,  Ronald  E. 
Narowetz,  Bruce  A. 
Nations,  Travis  D. 
Naylor,  Glen  E  .  Jr. 
Needham,  Donald  E. 
Nelson.  Richard  T. 
Nelson,  Roger  E.,  Jr. 
Newbegln.  Edward  C. 


Newbegln,  Robert  G., 
IV 

Newell,  Byron  B,  Jr. 

Newman,  Charles  Ii. 

Niemela,  George  R. 

Nixon.  Robert  T. 

Nolan.  Walter  E,  Jr. 

Noll.  Rolf  F. 

North.  Henry  C.  Jr. 

Norton.  James 

Nourse,  George  H 

Nyhus.  Keith  A. 

Nyquist.  John  W. 

Oakes.  Wui.=  low  B. 

Gates.  Carl  W. 

Onrieu.  Charles  M.. 
Jr. 

OConncll.  Daniel  E. 

OConncll.  Robert  L. 

O'Connpll.  Richard  M 

O  Dca.  F;.ul  F. 

ODell.  Jerry  T. 

O'D mnell.  John  L. 

O.hlbeck.  Edvard  W. 

Ojntis.  J.ick  A. 

O'deii,  Edward  G. 

OMara.  James  M 

OLeary.  Richard  E. 

Oliver.  Charles  P. 

O'.mstead.  Stanley  E. 

Olsen,  Walter  E. 

Olson.  Gary  E. 

01;;on.  Ros;;  S. 

Ormond,  GeofEre.  Jr. 

Ortm.mn.  Dean  A. 

O.Ujorn.  Harold  N. 

O>boin.  Lloyd  C. 

O.  her.  Victor  E  .  Jr. 

CJ-Iun.  WilUani  J. 

OstcrL'ren.  James  E. 

O.-tlund.  RossG. 

O  Toole.  Walter  D.  J. 

Ovorbny.  WiMiam  A. 

Ovcrdorir.  Willi. im  R. 

Overman.  Percy  C,  Jr 

Overman.  William  J., 
Jr. 

Padrta.  Jerry  C. 

Parker.  Eiton  C,  Jr. 

P.irker.  Frank 

Parker.  John  T  .  Jr. 

Patch.  Harry  W     Jr. 

P.ittors  .n.  Joel  D. 

Paul,  Rt)y  C. 

P.iyiie.  Thomas  G 

P.iynter.  David  M. 

Pearl.  Hnrlan  R. 

Pearl,  Robert  E 

Pearson.  Jc'^eph  K. 

Pcckham,  Daniel  E. 

Pepble5=.  Edw.ird  M. 

Poirce.  William  B. 

Pert-7,  J  i.scph  P. 

E'erry.  Gilbert  R. 

Perry.  Raymond 

P.^senti.  Francis  V. 

Peters.  Hirhard  A. 

Pitersen.  Gordon  S. 

Peterson.  FYed  C. 

Peterson,  Rictiard  A. 

Pet;ranek,  Vernon  E. 

Potri.  Gordon  L. 

P.'fty,  Dale  B. 

PfcilTer.  Paul  N, 

Phillips.  Charles  W. 
Phillips.    George    8. 
Pielstlck,  Blake  H. 
Pierce.    John    T. 
Pietrowskl.    Joseph 
Pirle.  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Platz.   Bruce   W. 
Plesur.    Jack    J. 
Plowman.   Herschel 
Plumly,   Charles  M. 
Poe.  Alfred  L..  Jr. 
Polssot,  Marvin  S. 
Pollak.   Robert   K. 
Pollard,  William  A. 


Jr. 


H 
K 

W 


Porter,  Edwin  D. 

Potter,  Thomas  B..  Jr. 

Potter,  Willis  P. 

Potts,   Bill   H. 

Powell.  John  H. 

Powers.  Edward  P.,  Jr. 

Powers.  John  B. 

Pray,  William  L. 

Prentice.  Gordon  R. 

Pressly,  George  B. 

Pruden,  Nell  •S" 

Put,'liese.  William  N. 

Pullen.  Luther   D. 

Radcmaclier.   John   W. 

Ralter,  Richard  F. 

Rammelmeyer.   R<iss 

Rasniussen.  I.lovd  W 

HatlilT.    William     E 

R.usch.   Leonard  M. 

r;  ivsin.   Paul   E. 

Rclx'llo.  Kenneth  R 

H-ed,   Calvin   C. 

Reed.   Ricli.ird    L. 

Reed,  William  C. 

Rteckr,   John   G. 

Reedy.  David  A. 

Hees.    Malr<>l:n    C. 

Hold,  Gerald  E. 

Reise.  Thomas  L. 

Fii'itzel.   Philip   M. 

Renard,  Jolin  \V. 

Rciinlngrr,  WiUard 

Rent/.    William    O 

R' s^etar.    Ktej  h"n 

Reynolds.  Da\  id  B 

Reynolds.    Keith    A. 

Reynolds,  Preston  A 

Rhodes.  William  K  . 
Jr. 

Rice,  Eupene  M. 

Rice.  Keith  J. 

Rice.  Robert  C. 

Ra-hards.    Jnhn    R 

R.(  hey.  Fredrick  J. 

Kickctts.  Myron  V. 
.,     Riddell.  Alvin   R 

Riendeau.  Gerald   L. 

Rl(s.  Ronald  E. 

Riley,  Ivers  W  .  Jr. 

Rilry.   Thomas    R  ,   Jr. 

R'.fter.   Todd   D. 

Riviere,  James  P. 

Roach.  Harold  S  .  Jr. 

Roberts,  Jolm   W. 

Roberts,    Llovd    C. 

RoiDertson.  John   L. 

Robinson.  Clilford  V. 

Robinson,  Joel  A 

Ilobmson.  Robert  M. 

Rockwell.    Wtllmm    A. 

Ro'^'ers.  Eiiirene 

Rollins.    Everet    F..    Jr. 

Rose.  Russell  L. 

Roth.  James  F. 

Roth,  James  A. 

R'.tlirock.  J.-unes  C. 

Rouchon.  Alvin  A. 

Rowe.  Kirk  W 

Rule.   Robert   R. 

Ruotolo,  Anthony  P. 

Rush,   Wllham   H. 

Ryan,  James  W. 

Ryan.  J(_)lin  N. 

Rvan.  Roger  P. 

Rynian,  Gerald  M. 
Salmon.  Robert  L. 
Samonds.  John  P. 
Sample.  Chester  G. 
L.S.imuelson,  Charles  R. 
S.inders,  Carl  H  ,  Jr. 
Sanders.  James  D. 
Sandmeyer.  Tliomas  E. 
L.Sanstol,    Geortje   S. 
Santlvascl.  John  D. 
Saunders,  Wesley  L., 

Jr. 
Saunders,  Wesley  W. 
Schelllng.  Arthur  L. 


Schmidt.  Fdward  A.       Rpry    Norman  L. 
Schoeniierf^er,       Fred-Staggs.  Dudley  V.,  Jr. 
erlck  B  Stallman.  Thomas  F. 

Schrader.  Harry  C.  Jr. .Stanley.  Herbert  L. 


-SchuU/,  Thomas  D. 
.Sohul:',e.  Walter  H  .  II 
Schuppert.  Vincent  J 
Schw.u'be,  Charles  F 
Scliwart/.  Robert  J. 
Scoles.   Albert    J 
S(  ott.  Au.  gu.^tus  E  , 

Jr 
Scott. 
Scott. 
Scott, 
Scott, 
.Scott. 


Jr. 


Austin  B 

Ciary   L. 

George  W. 

M.icGrep-r  G. 

Ron, lid  D 
Se:  ritjtit     Murl and  W 
.Scely,  Jamr.s  M    O. 
Sogal,  R  ib(>rt   "B" 
Seibert.  M  irkley  R. 
Seiger.  Lawrence  S. 
Selgrath.  James  .T 
Shacklock.  Floyd  B. 
SiiMid.  WillU'm  F. 
Shaiiley.  Robert  J. 
She. inn.  John  W. 
Sheldon,  Cliarles  '  B" 
Sheldon,  George  E  . 

Jr. 
Shelton,  Donald  C 
Shepard,  Rolf  A. 
Shield.^,  D.m  G 
Slune,  Thomas.  Jr 
.Showers.  Willi. mi  H. 
.^hows,  Ned  H 
.shulick.  John.  Jr. 
.^hult?-,  D  maid  E  ,  Jr 
Shumate,  James  W. 
Shupe.  CJordon  B. 
Sides,  Winfield  M  .  Jr 
Sie.crt.  Robert   O 
Siljcstrom.  CJordon  F 
Sill,  Jolm  R 
Simla.  Ricliard 
sinunenng,  Larry  K. 
.Simon,  Ro(^r.-  O 
Smeath,  George  E. 
Smtror,  Charles  V  .  Jr 
Skelton.  Wallace  A 
Skorupski.  Stanley  S  . 

Jr. 
Slayton,  Marshall  T 
Sleet.  Harold  D 
Smith.  Allen.  Ill 
Smith,  B.irton  L 
Smith.  Ch.irles  R 
Smith,  Charles  L. 
Snii'h.  n.irrcl 
Smith.  Dickinson  M 
Snuth,  Donald  A 
Smith.  Edward  G. 
Smith,  Jiimes  L. 
Smith.  Jolm  W. 
.Smith.  Kenneth  E 
Snutli.  T  ewis  D. 
smith.  Marvin  G 
Smith.  Ralph  A  .  Ill 
Smith.  Richard  J.  W. 
Sniiih.  Robert  L. 
Smith.  Walter  S. 
Smith,  Willi. im  D 
Smith.  Winchester 


Starbuck.  Thomas  H. 
Steffenhagen.  Paul  R. 
.stehle.  Leroy  R. 
.->tfkttee,  Frederick  B. 
Siembel.  David  M  .  Jr. 
.St<:-phens.  Francis  L. 
Stephens.  Gordon  L. 
Stetz.  Ellas  J. 
Stevens.  James  R. 
Stevens.  William 
.Stevenson.  George  L. 
Stevenson.  Peter  K. 
stcv.irt.  John  E. 
St  .ck.  M^rlyn  L. 
St>>ddart.  Ronald  L. 
hl.'kes.  Francis  G. 
st'iie.  Jack  W..  Jr. 
Stone,  Rrniald  P. 
storm.  Carroll  F. 
Stott.  George  W..  Jr. 
.stouter.  I.eliind  R. 
Straley.  R:ilph  N  .  II 
str.uiir.  Carl  J  .  Jr. 
Strange.  Robert  C. 
Streit.  John  B 
s-rilll'T.  Williird  C  ,  Jr 
.stu.irt.  Donald  B. 
stuebben.  Richard  W  , 

Jr 
Stuntz.  Harley  L  .  Ill 
Stiirtr.  Donald  L. 
.SulUvan,  Dennis  J  .  Jr 
Sullivan.  Florence  M. 
S-..ll;\an.  Martin  J. 
Sullivan.  Thomas  E 
Suiherl.md.    Paul    E.. 

Jr. 
.Swaim.  Wllber  B. 
.S'.venson.  Nils  A 
Switz<T.  Robert  J. 
Sylve.-ter,  Charles  T 
S;,  niivson.    William    G. 

A  .  Jr. 
Tailman.  John  M. 
Tarka,  Thadeus 
Tarver,  Charles  A..  Jr. 
Tassell.  James  E. 
T.iylor.  John  E. 
T.ylor,  Patrer.-on  C, 
Tenni'^.on,  Raymond  P. 
Terrill.  Horace  j  .  HI 
Test,  Richard  -Z" 
Thayer,  Albert  J. 
Thom.'is.  Benjamin  A. 
Thomp.^on,  Einil  S  .Jr. 
Thompson.  Ernest  T. 
Thtimpson.  Harry  E. 
Tliompson.  James  C. 
Thomp.son.  Rich.ard  G 
Thrailklll.  Chester  J. 
Tliune,  John  R. 
Tice,  Oeorce  D  .  Jr 
Tlndall,  Frederick  W. 
Todaro,  Donald  O. 
Todd.  James  P. 
Tollaksen.  Robert  E. 
Toncray.  James  R. 
Toney.  Albert  L.,  Jr. 
Toupln.  Ernest  J.,  Jr. 
Toutant.  Donald  J. 


■C."  Jr. 

Smlthhart,  Richard  A  Tracy,  William  K. 

Sn.nv.  James  R.  Trask,  Ace  F. 

Snvder,  Gary  L.  Treese.  Clifford  D. 

Snyder,  Sherman  R.  Trelford,  Wallace  E 

Sommers,  Ctrl  W..  II  Trimble.  Delmer 

Sommerville.  William  Truman.  Ernest  "V, 


Pollmann.    Eugene   L.Schlelchardt,  Robert 

Poore,    Glen   W.  K. 

Porter.  Allan  A.  Schlemmer,  Robert  M. 


J..  Jr. 
.Sorensen.  Jackie  R. 
Sottak,  Edward  J. 
Sousa,  Manuel  B.,  Jr. 
Sousae,  Jack  P. 
Southall.  Charles  M. 
Southard.  David  P. 
Spear,  John  R. 
Spence,  Harry  E. 
Spencer.  Walton  R. 
Spisak,  Tliomas  J. 


Jr. 

TrygKland.  Arnold  L. 
T.sante8,  George.  Jr. 
Tucker.  James  R. 
Tucker,  James  W. 
Tucker,  John  E. 
Tully,  William  R..  Jr. 
Turner,  Edmond  L. 
Turner,  Lee  R.,  Jr, 
Turpel.  Joseph  F. 
Udall.  Gordon  F..  Jr. 


1959 

Ullman.  Robert  W. 

Ulrlch.  John  H. 

Underwood,  Fred  S. 

Updike,  Walter  G. 

Valnosky,  Thomas  M. 

Van  Dermay.  Robert  E.  Westbrook, 

Vandewater,       George     Darrel  E. 
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Welmorts.  Robert  F. 
Wels,  Richard  L. 
Weller,  James  R. 
Werblow,  John  W. 
West.  Donald  A. 


Jr. 


L..  Jr. 
Van  Dlen,  Casper  R. 
Van  Dusen.  Harold  L. 
Van  Kleeck.  Lorlng  E 
Varhalla,  Michael  R. 
Vaughan.  Gordon  O. 
Vaught,  Gerald  C. 
Veatch.  Philip  A. 
Vehorn,  Raymond  C. 
Vernam,  Claude  C. 
Vllhauer,  Levern  T. 
Vlllar.  Emmanuel  J. 
VUlemalre,    Grant    J 

Jr. 
Vinson,  Howard  E. 
Volk,  George  H. 
Von  Perbandt,  Louis 

K. 
Wack.  Charles  G. 
Wade.  Seaborn  H.,  Jr. 
Wagner,  Harry  A. 
Waitlev.  Denis  E. 
Walck,' Claude  W. 
Walden,  William  A. 
Waldrop,  Clyde  E. 
Walker,  Benny  R. 
Walker,  Eugene  R. 
Walker,  John  A  .  Jr. 
Walker,   Raym  )nd   H 

Jr. 
Walker,  William  R. 
WiiUin,  Homer  N..  Jr. 
Wal.sh,  Lawrence  P 
Walter,  Donald  W. 
Walter,  Howard  J. 
Walter,  Joseph  J. 
Walther,  Peter  E. 
Wanbaugh,  Peter  M. 
Warburton.  Thomas 

G. 
Ward,  Charles  W.  D. 

Jr. 
Ward,  Conrad  J. 
W.ard.  John  H 
Wardwell.  Edward  A. 
Ware,  Larry  E. 
Warnke.  James  P. 
Warren.  Prank  B. 
Warrick,  Richard  P. 
Warthen,  Ronald  R. 
Watson.  Jerome  F. 
Watson,  John 
Watson,  Thomas  H. 
Watts,  Harry  C. 
Ways,  Raymond  A 
Wear,  Richard  J. 
Weaver,  John  C. 
Webb.  James  E. 
Webb_  John  B 
Weber.  Richard  M 
Web.-ter.  Hugh  L. 
Wehrmelster, 

Raymond  L. 
Well.  Calvin  M. 


Westfall,  Ronald  C. 

Wetzel,  James  F. 

Whalen.  Joseph  D. 

White,  Bernard  A. 

White,  Billy  J. 

White,  Danforth  E. 

White,  Marvin  L. 

White.  Trent- 
well  M.,  Jr. 

Whiting,  Ted  "E" 

Whitney,  Frank  C. 

Wlckwire,  George  A., 
.     Jr. 

Wlgley,  Lawrence  S. 

Wlgley,  William  W. 

Wild.  John  E. 

Wilkinson, 
Edward  A.,  Jr. 

Wilkinson,  Bruce  S. 

Will.  Charles  H,.  Jr. 

WUlett.  Richard  S. 

Williams,  David  E. 

Williams.  Gerald  G. 

Williams,  Gordon  R., 
Jr 

Williams.  John  O..  Jr. 

Williams.  Joseph  P. 

Williams.  Percy  W..  Jr. 

Williamson.  John  P., 
Jr. 

Will  yard.  Robert  H. 

Wll.vjn,  Derek  W. 

Wilson,  Gordon  B. 

Wilson,  John  R  ,  Jr. 

Wilson,  Victor  L. 

Wilson,  Wayne  W. 

Wilson,  William  R. 

WUster,  Gunnar  F. 

Winchester,  Warren  H. 

Windham,  Paul  M. 
.  Wltihoft.  Ronald  D. 

Wittner.  Carroll  H.  J. 

Wolkensdorler. 
Daniel  J. 

Wood.  Albert  A..  Jr. 

Woods.  Carl  J 

Woolnough,  Robert  M, 

Woolway,  David  J. 

Worth.  Douglas  A. 

Woxvold,  Erie  R.  A. 

Wright.  Murray  H. 

Wright,  Ronald  A. 

Wyatt,  Joseph  E. 

Yonke.  William  D. 

York,  Howard  L. 

York,  WlUnrd  B. 

Young,  Clinton  H. 

Young,  Leonard  R. 

Young.  Milton  E. 

Yu.scavage,  John  M. 

Zadd.  Charles  J. 

Zimmerman, 
Robert  V. 

Zlpf.Otto  A. 


Zseleczky,  Emil  J. 
Supply  Corps 
Samuel  B.,  Jr.     Carlson,  Verner  R. 

Causble.  Edgar  S. 
Z.     Chrlsman,  Alfred  B. 

Clamp,  Robert  W. 

Clark.  Davis  L. 

Coleman.  Eugene  V. 

Collier.  William  O. 

Conway,  James  P. 

Davis,  Robert  W. 
A.,  Devenney.  James  J. 

Dolloff.  Robert  H. 

Douglass,  Jerry  B. 

Dowling,  Richard  M. 

Dugue,  Regis  O. 

Ellis,  Richard  W. 

England,  Alfred  I. 

Erickson,  Barry  M. 


Allen 

Andersen.  Ellf  A. 
Ardlzzone,  Joseph  < 
Await,  Richard  E. 
Barbary,  Robert  A. 
Beach,  Herman  D. 
Heals.  Donald  A. 
Bedford,  Arthur  G. 
Begley,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Bennett.    Charles 

Jr. 
Beumer,  Delbert  H. 
Bilka,  Joseph  L. 
Blake,  James  F.,  Jr. 
Bonnett.  Herschel  J. 
Braun,  Arthur  P. 
Buehler,  Cyril  H. 


Flynn,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Foreman,  Clarence  P., 

Jr. 
Frost,  Laurence  W. 
Gaddis,  Glenn  L. 
Gallagher.  Robert  F. 
Gallaher,  James  H. 
Orlfflths.  Charles  E. 
Hamilton,  John  F. 
Hamilton,  James  W. 
Hamilton,  Michael  H. 
Hayes,  Lester  D.,  Jr. 
Haynsworth,  Hugh  C, 

III 
Henseler,  Richard  C. 
Hirschy,  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Holder,  James  R. 
Holland,  Ralph  L. 
Jackson,  Gerald  E. 
Jacobson,  Samuel 
Jerauld.  William  E. 
Jones,  Bobby  J. 
Jones.  John  M..  Jr. 
Kaiser,  Robert  A. 
Knock,  Richard  T. 
Kiu-owr-kl.  Raymond  J 
Lang.  Robert  D. 
Leal,  MUford  A. 
Leftwich,  Harry  W. 
Lemma,  Paul  A. 
Lovelace,  Donald  A. 
Lovelace,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Maney,  Jerry  •"B" 
Manley.  Eugene  T. 
Man.son,  Albert  A. 
Mara,  Ray  A. 
Martin,  Winston  L. 
McCahon,  John  T. 
Mclnnls.  William  H. 
McLaughlin,    Richard 

B 
McSwain,  Billy  G. 
Mead,  George  W.,  Ill 
Mehrens,  Arthur  J.,  Jr, 
Miller.  David  O. 
Murray.  Robert  E 
Narduccl,    Charles    C, 

Jr. 

Chaplai 

Carpenter,  Elbert  N. 
Chambllss.  Carroll  R. 
Clardy.  William  J. 
Dodson,  Leonard  W., 

Jr. 
Doxie,  Donald  F. 
Doyle,  James  F. 
Pedje.  Earl  W. 
Fuller.  Harold  E..  Jr. 
Goss.  Hubert  S..  Jr. 
Greenwood,  Charles  L 


Newcomb,  Frank  N. 
O'Donnell.  William  P. 
Ollnger,  Richard  S. 
O'Neil,  James  R. 
Pace,  Earl  H. 
Perkins,  James  O. 
Powell,  William  M. 
Rader.  Farrell  J. 
Ribbe,  Richard  H. 
Rlttenberg.  Leonard  P. 
Ruese.  Edward  P.,  II 
Ruth,  Richard  A.,  IV 
Ruth,  Stephen  R. 
Shumaker,  Carl 
Singer,  E>avid  A, 
Smith,  Allen  P. 
Smith,  Jack  L. 
Sojka,  Casimlr  E. 
Steadman,  Will  G.,  Ill 
Stephens,  Dennis  R. 
Stok,  Joseph  W. 
Stombaugh,  William 

E. 
Straw.  Etonald  G. 
Sullivan,  Patrick  D. 
Sweeney.  James  W. 
Sweet,  Warren  "M" 
Szwed,  James  A. 
Taylor,  Robert  R. 
Thurston,  Clarence  J. 
Tokay.  Ronald  N. 
Ttenkle.  William  H. 
Turcotte,  William  E. 
Vlrden,  Frank  S. 
Vogel,  Carl  P.,  Jr. 
VoUum,  Robert  B. 
Webb,  Carl  R.,  Jr. 
Webb,  Hoyt  T. 
Webb.  Jimmy  D. 
Wildman.  John  E. 
Willenborg.  Harold  H. 
Wilson,  Frank  K. 
Wllfon,  Richard  P. 
Wright,  Cary  F. 
Wright,  James  H. 
Wright.  Walter  P.,  Jr. 
ZoUer.  Paul  G. 

n  Corps 

Kinlaw,  Dennis  C. 
League,  William  C. 
McAlister.  Fred  R.,  Jr. 
Newton.  John  G. 
Plank,  David  P.  W. 
Schneider,  Otto 
Seegers,  Leonard  O. 
Swenson,  William  R. 
VanLandingham, 
Maurice  R.  Jr. 
Wuebbens,  Everett  P. 


CiriZ  Engi 
Andress,  Hyneman  M 
Auerbach,  Ralph  W., 

Jr. 
Balr,  William  A. 
Barry,  Richard  P. 
Brogan,  Cornelius  P. 
Brooks,  Murray  L. 
Brown.  George  H. 
Burdick,  William  E. 
Clark,  Jerry  L. 
Conner.  Donald  L. 
Eager,  Walter  J..  Jr. 
Grinke,  Walton  J. 
Jacobs,  Aaron  B. 
Kramer.  Robert  L. 
Kreshln.  Lawrence 
Lowe.  Stephen  D. 
MacFarlane,  Nell  L. 


neer  Corps 
Moger,  Jack  B. 
Mlnnler.  William  P. 
Myers,  Russell,  Jr. 
OUver.  Philip,  Jr. 
Peace,  Robert  C. 
Perry,  Phil  M. 
Phenlx,  Robert  P. 
Ruff,  Lowell  H..  Jr 
Shafer,  Willard  G. 
Skrlnak,  Vincent  M. 
Smlla,  William  W. 
Stedman,  Ralph  S., 
Taglienti,  Gene  S. 
Tate,  Thomas  N. 
Weis.  John  M. 
Westberg,  Robert  J 
Wile.  Dorwln  B. 


Jr. 


Medical  Service  Corps 


Andersen,  Walter  A. 
Barker,  Samuel  D. 
Brownlow,  Wilfred  J., 

Jr. 
Coulson.  Harold  H. 
Davles,  John  A. 
E>eCesarls.  Chester  A. 
Devine,  Leonard  F. 
Devlne.  Robert  Q. 
Dlckerson,  Kenneth  H 


Floan.  Kenneth  F. 
Forrester,  George  G., 

Jr. 
Gallaher.  Robert  E. 
Harvey,  Billy  D. 
Herrin,  James  H. 
Jordan,  Thurman  O. 
Kendrick,  Allison  N. 
Kramer,  Stanley  H. 
Ksenzak,  Joseph  F. 


Sims,  John  L. 
Skldmore,  Wesley  D. 
Smith,  Dewey  L.,  Jr. 
Snowden,  Donald  J. 
Spahn,  James  A.,  Jr, 
StalUngs,  Orlando 
Tanner,  Millard  F. 
Whitlock.  William  E. 


McGehee,  Thomas  L. 
Myers,  John  David 
Neuman,  Richard 
O'Connor,  William  F. 
Paxton,  Arthur  W. 
Ramirez.  Gale 
Rulfin.  Robert  S. 
Sanborn,  Warren  R. 
Shanej-felt,  Carl  L. 

Nurse  Corps 

Cordell.  Billle  E.  Jones.  Mary  L. 

Csik.  Theresa  H.  Nagy,  Bettye  G. 

Effner.  Dorothy  J.  Nester,  Mary  L. 

Emter,  Dorothy  M.  Pappas,  Johannah  H. 

GlawEon,  Isabel  C.  Pearce.  Martha  V. 

Hunt,  Florence  E.  Sparks,  Beverly  J. 

The  following-named  woman  officer  of  the 
Navy  for  perm.anent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenan*  commander  in  the  Supply 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Kaye,  Shirley  J. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of 
the  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  line  and  Supply 
Corps  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Alexander.  Jane  C.  Lctham,  Margaret  E. 

Bales,  Barbara  L.  McDonough,  Llda  J. 

Bennett,  Marjorie  L.  Mcllraith,  Margaret  A. 

Clinton,  Clydenna  L.  O'Connell.  Sally  H. 


Gregg.  Elizabeth  L. 
Hill,  Beverly  I. 
Horn,  Emile  L. 
Kuhn.  Lucille  R. 
Lanier,  Henrietta  R. 


Reynolds,  Mary  C. 
Sarbaugh,  Rachel  J. 
Sloman,  Jean  P. 
Suneson.  Charlene  I. 
York,  Beverly  F. 


Supply  Corps 

Beiszer,  Margaret  C. 
Carr.  Mildred  L. 

The  following-named    (Naval  Reserve   Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)   to  be  ensigns  In  the 
line  of   the  Navy,  subject   to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Sully  W.  Bonanslnga   "Martin  B.  Klein 
•Howard  A.  Dovre  'Donald  A.  Trull 

•James  F.  Euclide  •Robert  E.  Van  Heult 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

•Frederick  C.  McKenney 
•Roger  T.  Morrison 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•William  D.  Gabbard     •David  H.  Glenn 

•Roy  H.  R.  Gilbert 

George  A.  Nelson,  Jr.  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Reserve  ofHcers)  to 
be  permanent  lieutenants  and  temporary 
lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 
•Jorge  R.  Valdivieso  del  Toro 

Ralph  K.  Zech 

The  following-named  (Reserve  officers)  to 
be  lieutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

•Michael  C.  Carver        •James    L.    Hughes 
•George      W.      Gold-  Thomas  E.   Maxwell 

thorpe  John  T.  Rulon 

•Charles  R.  Hamlin      •Daniel  Shuptar 

The  following-named  (Reserve  ofl5cers)  to 
be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quallficationi 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Charles  C.  Chlng  Robert     C     Garrison, 

John  C.  Dalco  Jr. 
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Donald  K.  Hitman  Richard     L.     Weldea- 
•Edmund  P.  Jacobs  bacher.  Jr. 

John  P.  Nowell  Alan  F.  Wentworth 

•Arthur  L.  Rehme  Harry  Zehner,  Jr. 

Robert  Saffian  Luther  A.  Youngs,  III 
Guy  B.  Townsend 

•Toshlko  Motomatsu  (Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  fjermanent  lietitenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the  Nurso 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualiflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  2,   1959: 

Mississippi    River   Commission 

MaJ.  Gen.  Keith  R.  Barney,  US.  Army,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNMuv,  Fkhhi.miv  2,  19.")!) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Joshua  1:  9:  The  Lord  thy  God  is  with 
thee  whithersoever  thou  goc&t. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  help 
us  in  this  moment  of  prayer  to  gain  a 
vital  and  vivid  sense  of  Thy  guiding  and 
sustaining  presence. 

Grant  that  our  minds  and  hearts  may 
be  inspired  with  a  more  filial  .trust  in 
Thee  and  a  more  fraternal  attitude  to- 
ward all  the  members  of  the  human 
family. 

Give  us  the  glad  assurance  that  there 
is  a  .supreme  spiritual  power  in  the  uni- 
verse working  for  justice  and  peace  and 
righteousness,  however  feeble  and  frail 
our  own  finite  efforts  may  be. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  January  29,  1959,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Vice  President  had  appointed 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken  1  as  minority  members  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  pursuant  to  title  42, 
United  States  Code,  section  2251,  to  fill 
existing  vacancies. 


CLERK      FOR      NORTH      ATLANTIC 
TREATY  PARLIAMENTARIANS' 

CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  36.  which  the  Clerk  will  re- 
port. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  effective  January  3,  1959. 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Delegation  of 
the  United  States  Group  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
is  authorized,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  to  employ  a  clerk  to  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rcpre.senta- 
tives  at  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  not  to 
exceed  $6,000  per  annum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision there  were — ayes  56,  noes  8. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  NATION'S  ACTIVITIES  AND  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS IN  THE  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  FIELDS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.   71) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followinr;  mc^sa^e  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  tJie  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith,  pursuant  to 
section  20Gfb>  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  is  the  first 
annual  report  on  the  Nation's  activities 
and  accomplishments  in  the  aeronautics 
and  space  fields.  This  first  report  covers 
the  year  1958. 

The  report  provides  an  impressive  ac- 
cumulation of  evidence  as  to  the  .scope 
and  impetus  of  our  aeronautical  and 
space  efforts.  Equally  impressive  is  the 
report's  description  of  the  variety  of 
fields  being  explored  through  the  inge- 
nuity of  American  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians. 

The  report  makes  clear  that  the  Na- 
tion has  the  knowledge,  the  skill,  and  the 
will  to  move  ahead  swiftly  and  surely  in 
these  rapidly  developing  areas  of  tech- 
nology. Our  national  capability  in  this 
regard  has  been  con.siderably  enhanced 
by  the  creation  and  organization  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

The  report  sets  forth  a  record  of  solid 
achievement  in  a  most  intricate  and  ex- 
acting enterprise.  In  this  record  the 
Nation  can  take  great  pride. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  February  2. 1959. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS 
POWELL.      Mr.   Speaker.   I   a.sk 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, today  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion started  hearings  in  New  York  City. 


and  the  good  people  of  Virginia  have 
started  desegregation.  This,  therefore, 
should  be  a  day  for  sober  reflection.  Are 
we  not  witnessing  increasing  heroic  hon- 
esty in  the  South  and  increasing  cow- 
ardly hypocrisy  in  the  North? 

May  I  say  that  the  Powell  type  of 
amendment  is  just  as  applicable  to  the 
denial  of  Federal  funds  in  New  York 
City  bocau.se  of  segregation  there  as  it  is 
in  any  other  area  in  defiance  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  ALso.  I  concur  with  the 
pre.'-idcnt  of  Notre  Dame,  P^ather  Hes- 
burgh.  a  member  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  that  in  the  North  some 
areas  practice  discrimination  in  housing 
more  than  many  areas  in  the  South. 
Legislation  to  remedy  this  has  been  in- 
troduced by  me  and  the  number  of  the 
bill  is  H.R.  1053.  It  will  prohibit  discrim- 
ination prior  to  construction  and  during 
the  lifetime  of  publicly  financed  housing 
by  putting  guarantees  in  the  application 
fur  FHA  insured  mortt^ages. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  HAWAH 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  reviNC  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  obiertion. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  60  years 
Hawaii,  the  beauty  of  the  Pacific,  has 
been  waiting  for  Cons-ness  to  set  the  date 
for  the  ceremony  that  will  join  her  with 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  a  long 
"engagement."  but  the  organ  has  started 
to  play.  As  she  comes  up  the  aisle, 
radiant  as  a  star,  the  hearts  of  all  who 
live  in  freedom  will  go  out  to  the  lovely 
bride. 

But  wait  a  moment.  The  prospect  that 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  will  be  admitted 
to  statehood  is  such  a  happy  one  that  we 
fall  in  love  with  its  po.ssibilities. 

To  be  more  pro.^aic,  we  admire  the 
courage  and  loyalty  of  that  fateful  day, 
December  7,  1941.  when  Hawaii  took  the 
first  staggering  blow  in  defen.se  of  free- 
dom. We  remember  how  her  sons  and 
daughtei's  fought  with  supreme  devotion 
to  our  :ommon  heritage  until  the  final 
victory  was  won. 

In  fact,  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
Hawaii,  with  its  school  attendance  that 
is  far  above  the  national  average.  More 
than  38  percent  of  the  Territory's  2-year 
budget  for  1955-57  was  appropriated  for 
public  schools.  There  are  250  Christian 
churches  on  the  island  of  Oahu  alone. 
All  faiths  enjoy  freedom  of  worship  in 
the  islands. 

Hawaii  has  an  alert  and  intelligent 
electorate,  fully  qualified  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  representative  government. 
More  than  88  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  went  to  the  polls  in  1958.  Hawaii's 
economy  is  strong  and  is  developing  rap- 
idly. Its  living  standards  are  amonpr 
the  best.  The  Territory  does  a  business 
of  almost  $2  billion  a  year.  Hawaii  has 
contributed  more  than  $2 ''3  billion  in 
Federal  taxes  since  becoming  a  Terri- 
tory. Hawaii  is  no  longer  a  second-class 
petitioner.  It  is  we  who  are  privileged 
to  have  Hawaii's  human,  and  spiritual. 
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and  economic  resources  joined  with  ours 
in  the  Union  of  the  sovereign  States. 

We,  in  the  continental  United  States, 
have  made  many  errors  in  our  time,  but 
none  has  embarrassed  us  more  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  than  the  pretexts  and 
the  delays  that  have  b<;en  put  in  the  way 
of  Hawaii's  recognition  as  a  coequal 
member  of  our  Federal  Union. 

Twenty  separate  congressional  hear- 
ings have  exhaustively  investigated  Ha- 
waii's fitness  for  statehood.  One  suspects 
that  these  have  been  repeated  so  that 
the  investigators  could  enjoy  the  obvious 
charms  of  the  islands. 

Public  opinion,  since  1941.  has  been 
overwhelming  in  its  endorsement  of  Ha- 
waiian statehood.  Since  Alaska  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  nothing  now  .stands 
in  the  way  of  Hawaii. 

Let  us  vote  promptly  and  unanimously 
to  confer  the  honor  of  statehood  that  is 
so  well  earned  and  is  so  long  overdue, 
and  thereby  tell  the  world  that  freedom's 
example  is  extending  out  into  the  Pacific 
for  all  the  emerging  peoples  of  the  Orient 
to  see.  and  be  entoura:ied  by.  and  emu- 
late m  their  own  lands. 

To  the  575.000  people  of  Hawaii  we 
say:  "Congratulations  and  a  joyful  wel- 
come to  our  Federal  Union." 

Premature?  The  wedding  is  only 
weeks  away. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  O'BRTEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  may  have  permission  to  sit  while 
the  House  is  engaged  in  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHIPMENT  OF  MILK  AND  MILK 
PRODUCTS  IN  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sjjeaker,  I  as  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  a  statement. 

The   SPEAKER.      Is   there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  provide  for  control  of  sanitation  prac- 
tices in  respect  to  fluid  milk  and  fluid 
milk  products  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  to  eliminate  the  use  of  sani- 
tation regulations  as  economic  barriers 
to  the  shipment  of  sanitary  fluid  milk 
and  fluid  milk  products  between  the 
States, 

Members  may  recall  tliat  I  introduced 
somewhat  similar  legislation  in  1957. 
This  legislation  was  also  introduced  by 
Senator  Hxjbert  HtiMPHREY  and  then 
Congressman  Eugene  McCarthy  and 
Congressman  Fred  Marshall.  A  num- 
ber of  Midwestern  Sen;itors  and  Con- 
gressmen are  also  introducing  this  legis- 
lation. 

Hearings  were  held  in  1958  on  the  pre- 
vious  milk  sanitation    bill    and    they 


served  a  very  fine  purpose.  These  hear- 
ings showed  deficiencies  in  the  bill  then 
before  the  Congress  and  pointed  the 
way  to  modification  and  development  of 
a  better  and  more  acceptable  bill. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
has  been  drafted  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
recommended  principles  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  OfiBcers.  This  association,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  composed  of  State 
and  other  sanitation  officials  and  health 
officers.  It  has  studied  this  matter  care- 
fully and  has  developed  and  adopted  a 
set  of  recommended  principles  for  Fed- 
eral milk  sanitation  legislation.  The.se 
recommended  principles  were  formally 
adopted  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  association  in  Washington.  D.C., 
October  24  to  28,  1958.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
included  in  the  Record  after  my  re- 
marks. 

There  are  several  very  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  and  the  bill  upon  which 
hearings  were  held  in  1958. 

The  1957  bill  would  have  required  that 
all  fiuid  milk  and  fluid  milk  products 
which  were  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  which  afifect  interstate  com- 
merce would  have  had  to  comply  with  the 
recommended  milk  ordinance  and  code 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Objections  were  raised  to  the  tendency 
of  the  1957  bill  to  force  all  milk  up  to  the 
sanitary  quality  of  milk  approved  under 
the  U.S.  code,  and,  furthermore,  many 
sanitarians  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
old  bill  took  away  from  them  their  rights 
and  prerogatives  with  respect  to  regulat- 
ing the  sanitation  of  milk  shipped  in 
intrastate  commerce. 

The  current  bill  does  not  require  any 
State  or  municipahty  to  adopt  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  milk  ordinance  and 
code,  nor  does  it  require  that  all  fluid 
milk  and  fluid  milk  products  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  code. 

The  bill  does  provide,  however,  that 
any  milk  which  does  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  Federal  milk  sanitation  code, 
the  promulgation  of  which  is  provided 
for  in  the  bill,  cannot  be  excluded  from 
any  State  or  fluid  milk  market  in  the 
United  States.  State  and  local  health 
authorities  under  this  bill  will  still  in- 
spect out-of-state  supplies  of  milk  which 
are  not  qualified  under  the  U.S.  code,  if 
they  so  desire.  But  no  State  or  local 
health  authority  can  prevent  the  entry 
of  milk  which  does  qualify  under  the 
code. 

The  bin  also  provides  for  many  safe- 
guards in  areas  receiving  milk  from 
plants  qualified  under  the  code.  They 
have  the  right  of  inspection  of  milk  upon 
arrival  to  see  that  it  has  not  deteriorated 
in  transit  and,  after  arrival,  the  hand- 
ling, processing,  and  sale  of  such  milk 
must  meet  the  requirements  applied  to 
milk  entering  such  markets  from  intra- 
state sources. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  will  go  far  toward 
eliminating  the  use  of  sanitation  regula- 
tions as  economic  trade  barriers  which 
have  been  and  are  widely  prevalent  in 
this  country,  while  at  the  samo  time  pro- 
tecting and  maintaining  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  State  and  local  health 


authorities  in  respect  to  milk  originating 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Need  and  Recommended  Principles  for  Fed- 
eral Milk  Sanitation  Legislation — Orn- 
ciAL  Statement  and  Recommendation  or 
the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Ofticers.  October  24.  1958 

NEED    AND    recommended    PRINCIPLES    FOR    FED- 
ERAL   MILK    SANITATION     LEGISLATION  1 

Background 

The  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers  and  the  Conference  of  State 
Sanitary  Engineers,  in  the  interest  of  facili- 
tating the  flow  of  high  quality  milk  In  inter- 
state commerce  and  of  preventing  the  uce 
of  milk  sanitation  requirements  as  trade  bar- 
riers, enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  a  study  of 
these  problems.  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendation (appendix  A)  passed  by  the 
ASTHO  at  its  1957  annual  meeting,  and  pur- 
suant to  the  direction  of  the  association's 
executive  committee  on  May  14.  1958,  follow- 
ing its  consideration  of  CSSE  Resolution  No. 
3e  (appendix  K).  a  subcommittee  of  the  En- 
vironmental Sanitation  Committee.  ASTHO, 
was  appointed  to  study  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral milk  sanitation  legislation  relating  to 
these  problems.  The  members  of  this  sub- 
committee were:  Dr.  Russell  E.  Teague, 
chairman.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Fletcher,  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Holle.  Mr.  Karl  M.  Mason.  Mr.  C.  B.  Neb- 
lett.  Dr.  Carl  N.  Neuppert.  Mr.  Blucher  A. 
Poole.  Dr.  James  E.  Scatterday,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
lis van  Heuvelen. 

This  subcommittee  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  on  September  4,  1958.  to  con- 
sider the  current  status  of  the  sanitary  con- 
trol of  milk,  the  need  for  Federal  regulation 
of  Interstate  milk  supplies,  and  the  merits 
of  bills  which  have  recently  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  for  Federal  regulation  of 
fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk  products.  The  pre- 
liminary report  prepared  by  the  subcommit- 
tee was  approved  by  both  the  Environmen- 
tal Sanitation  Committee  and  the  Federal 
Relations  Committee  of  the  ASTHO.  Based 
on  the  report  and  recommendations  of  these 
committees,  as  well  as  subsequent  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  Involved,  the  associa- 
tion formally  adopted  the  following  state- 
ment and  recommendation: 

Statement 

Resolution  No.  10  (appendix  C)  adopted  by 
the  ASTHO  at  its  1957  annual  meeting,  and 
Resolution  No.  3e  adopted  by  the  CSSE  at 
its  1958  meeting,  both  dealing  with  the  re- 
spKjnsibilltles  of  Stat*  and  local  health  agen- 
cies for  the  sanitary  control  of  milk  sup- 
plies and  the  continuing  need  for  the  exer- 
cise of  such  control  as  a  consumer  protec- 
tion measure,  were  reviewed.  Consistent 
with  these  resolutions,  the  association  be- 
lieves there  Is  a  need  to  strongly  reaffirm 
that  the  sanitary  control  of  fluid  milk  and 
fluid  milk  products  is  a  public  healtii  mat- 
ter which  Is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments  except  where 
interstate  commerce  Is  Involved,  and  that 
the  exercise  of  such  control  should  be  vested 
in  health  departments  which  are  consumer 
protective  agencies  rather  than  In  agencies 
whose  principal  responsibility  is  to  foster 
agricultural  interests. 

The  association  gave  consideration  to  the 
practice  of  some  States  and  municipalities 
to  use  health  regulations  as  economic  bar- 
riers   to   the   free   movement   of  fluid   milk. 


'  An  official  statement  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Association  of  State  and  Terri- 
torial Health  Officers  adopted  at  Its  annual 
meeting  In  Washington,  D.C.,  October  20-24, 
1958.  Additional  copies  of  this  report  may 
be  obtained  from  Dr.  M.  I.  Shanholtz.  secre- 
tary, ASTHO,  Virginia  Department  of  Health, 
Rlclimond,  Va. 
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both  In  Intrastate  and  Interstate  commerce. 
a  practice  which  has  resulted  in  several  bills 
being  Introduced  In  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish preemptive  Federal  control  over  inter- 
state milk.  The  association  recognizes  that 
States  and  their  political  subdivislon.s  have 
the  right  to  exclude  milk  of  questionable 
quality,  but  unanimously  agrees  that  health 
regulations  should  not  be  u?ed  to  restrict 
either  the  intrastate  or  interstate  move- 
ment of  milk  of  high  sanitary  quality.  In 
this  connection  it  Is  felt  th.^t  the  sanitary 
control  of  market  milk  and  mirx  products 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  /econarMcs  of 
milk  production,  procescing.  and  marketing. 
and  that  her.lth  agencies  at  all  levels  of 
govcrnmfn:  have  a  re?p-msib!'.ity  to  avoid 
taking  ac:.:>:.s  vihich  cannot  be  sustained 
on  publ'.c  h?.-.".th  grour.d-;  and  which  have 
an  adverse  economic  effect  on  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  pa&t  25  years,  and 
which  have  resulted  in  greatly  incrca.scd  vol- 
umes of  milk  being  offered  for  sale  in  in- 
ter=Ute  commerce,  were  reviewed  In  order 
to  determine  whetlicr  or  not  the  present  .sys- 
tem of  Slate  and  local  supervision  could 
be  utilized  for  the  control  of  inter.'jtate  milk 
shipments  witliout  creating  an  undue  bur- 
den on  inter.3tate  commerce.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  tlie  problems  of  the 
industry  can  no  longer  be  considered  solely 
on  a  local  milkshed  basis,  that  the  Increased 
interstate  niovement  of  milk  has  complicated 
Its  control  by  State  and  local  agcncie.s,  and 
that  uniform  sanliary  standards  and  prac- 
tice;; are  necessary  to  insure  the  quality  of 
milk  shipped  interj,tate  and  to  eliminate  the 
unjustified  use  of  health  rogulationr.  as  trule 
barriers.  While  the  voluntary  co^)p?rative 
State-PHS  program  for  the  certiflcalion  of 
interstate  milk  siiipments.  established  at  the 
request  of  A.STHO,  has  greatly  facilit  ited 
Interstate  milk  shipments,  it  has  n')t  been 
able  to  break  down  c^liberate  barriers  to- 
ward which  current  Federal  legislative  pro- 
posals are  directed.  For  these  rea.-oiip,  u 
was  agreed  that  some  funn  of  Federal  leg- 
islation is  needed. 

Tlie  association  considered  specific  forms 
of  Federal  iei;islation  that  might  be  appro- 
priate. Whi.e  It  favurs  the  objectives  of 
H.R,  7794  and  certain  aspects  of  this  and 
similar  b.Us.  it  is  opposed  to  these  sections 
of  the  bills  that  would  provide  for  central- 
ized Federal  control,  supervision,  ;  iid  the 
extensl(.>n  of  sucli  contnil  to  all  milk  sup- 
plies ■■affcctinc;  interstate  commerce."     It  was 

felt  that  direct   Federal  supervision   would 

unnecessarily  simcrinipose  antjiher  layer  of 
conirol  on  existir.i  State  nnd  local  systems 
that  mis'ht  be  utilized,  and  that  the  "affects 
Interstate  commerce"  provisions  would  re- 
sult In  the  Federal  Government  precmntin?^ 
the  Tl7,ht  of  State  and  local  governments  t<j 
coir.ro!  their  intrastate  supplies. 

Consideration  was  also  given  to  an  ap- 
proach wlr>h  v.-  )uld  simply  plpce  a  legisla- 
tive b.ise  under  the  present  voluntary  State- 
PHS  milk  certification  program.  It  was 
reco'.^nized  that  such  an  approach  would  not 
BoUe  in  its  entirety  the  trade  barrier  problem 
and  thus  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposed  Federal  legislation. 
H'1'..-ever.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  volun- 
tary certification  program,  which  utilii'es 
Siate  and  local  inspection  services,  has 
proven  effective  and  practical  In  operation, 
the  arsoclation  believes  that  the  essential 
elements  of  this  program  should  be  in- 
corp'  rated  into  any  Federal  legislation 
tn:irtcd  by  the  Congress  to  control  inttr- 
Etate  niiik  supplies.  It  was  the  consens-i.s 
lliat  If  the:  e  elements  were  coupled  witli 
a  provi.'-ion  prohibiting  a  State  or  nuinici- 
pility  from  excluding  milk  from  out-of- 
e  ate    sources    wliicii    compiled    with    basic 

public  health  criteria  for  certification,  that 
f.uch  an  approach  would  provide  an  ef- 
fective and  practical  means  of  as.suring  high 
CiU..!.iy  products  Tor  con«iiuners  lu  milk-lra- 


porting  areas  and  for  eliminating  the  use  of 
health  regulations  as  trade  barriers  without 
abridging  the  rights  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  control  the  sanitary  quality  of  their 
Intrastate  supplies.  In  fact,  the  association 
believes  that  this  approach  would  st.-engthen 
the  prop;rams  of  Stf.te  milk  sanitation  agen- 
cies. Therefore,  the  following  recommenda- 
tion was  passed  on  October  24.  1958.  at  the 
annual  association  meeting  in  Wa;hlngton. 
DC. 

Rccom  mcndiitirin 

Thit  the  Associatiini  of  State  and  Teiri- 
torial  H;alth  Oiricers  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress the  adoption  of  Federal  legislation 
pertaining  to  interstate  milk  .■^hipments.  in- 
corporating the  foil  iwing  principles 

A.  Declare  as  public  policy  that  the  sani- 
tary control  of  ffiid  milk  and  llUid  mi!k 
jiroducts  is  nrcctsary  to  j)rotect  t!\e  public 
health,  and  that  the  exercite  of  sucli  sani- 
tary control  is  primiirily  the  ro<  pimsibiUty  of 
State  and  lo"ai  henlth  depart  men  ts.  except 
thit  no  State  or  local  p  ivernn.ent  has  the 
riglit  to  obstruct  th'^  free  movr nient  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  fUnd  milk  p  oducts  of 
high  sanitary  quality  by  the  use  of  unneces- 
sary samt.iry  reqairemenls  or  otlier  hc.dtli 
regulations; 

B.  E^tabli' h  iinif'  rm  sanititlon  stand:. rds 
ai>.d  practlcis  coiif  .stent  w.th  those  con- 
tained in  the  unabiid-ed  form  (pt  III  and 
pt.  IV)  of  the  Millc  Ordinance  and  Code — 
1>;,53  Recommendations  of  tlu-  Public  Health 
Service,  for  Iluld  milk  and  fluid  milk  prod- 
ucts .'^hipiH'd  in  interstate  c;immerce; 

C.  Authorize  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Heal  til  Service  to  conduct,  in  ooper- 
ation  wltli  S'.iitc  mill:  sanitation  authoritir '■■. 
a  progrim  for  c.:'rlincation  of  interstate  milk 
sh  pp.-rs.  in  wiiieii  cert ilic.i lion  would  lie 
based  en  cornplianc?  ratin<rs  made  by  State 
milk  sanitation  rating  offleals  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rating  method,  criteria  and  pro- 
C'dures  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Publ.c  Health  Service: 

D.  Authorize  the  Surgeon  General  to  cer- 
tify only  those  interstate  sources  of  fluid 
inilk  mid  fluid  milk  prnducts  which  are 
awarded  a  comtihaine  r:itlng  of  90  percent  or 
more  by  the  State  milk  sanit  itifni  authority: 

E.  Auiliori?:?  the  Surgeon  G.'iieral— 

1.  To  make  such  ratlnt's.  inspections, 
laboratory  examinations,  studies,  and  in- 
ve5.tigatious  ns  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
satisfy  h.mself  as  to  the  validity  of  the  s;ini- 

tati on  compliance  ratings  submitted  by  the 
State  milk  sanitation  authorities  for  cfrtiii- 
cation. 

2.  To  provide  for  revocation  or  suspcri.-ilon 

of  ecrtitiei.i.cns  for  cau<^e,  and 

3.  To  distcminate  information  on  certifled 
sources; 

F.  Prohibit  the  u;  e  of  State  nnd  local  milk 
rerj;ulations  as  trade  barriers  to  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk  prod- 
ucts of  high  sanitary  quality  by  providing 
that  no  State,  niuni'^ipal  or  county  authority 
or  official  may  ex(  hide,  on  public  health 
grounds,  or  because  of  varying  suniUitiin  re- 
quirements, any  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk 
j)roducts  shipped  in  Inter.st.ite  comnierce 
from  sources  certii  ed  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral as  having  a  s.nnltation  compliance  rating 
of  <jO  percent  or  mere,  if.  upon  receipt,  such 
Iluid  n'ilk  and  fliiid  milk  products  comply 
with  the  bacterial  standards,  temperature 
requirements,  composition  st.mdards,  and 
other  criteria  specif. ed  in  the  prescribed  sani- 
tati(ni  standards  and  practices; 

G.  Authorize  the  Surgeon  General  to 
amend  the  prescribed  sanitation  standards 
and  practices  if.  after  con;  iiltal  ion  with 
State  and  Territorial  health  authorities. other 
State  milk  control  agencies  and  tlie  dairy 
industry,  he  finds  amendmeiits  are  neces- 
sary to  either  protect  the  public  health  or 
to  eliminate  obsolescent  sanitation  standards 

and  practices; 
H.  Authorize  the  Surgeon  General — 
1.  To  conduct  research  and  investigatlonB, 

and   to  support  and   aid    in   the  conduct   by 


State  agencies,  other  public  or  private  organi- 
zations and  Institutions  of  research  and  in- 
vestigations, concerned  with  the  sanitary 
quality  of  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk  products, 
and 

2  To  make  the  results  of  such  research 
studies  and  Inveaigations  available  to  State 
and  local  agencies,  public  or  private  organi- 
zations and  institutions,  and  the  milk  In- 
dustry. 

I.  Authorize  tlie  Surceon  General  to-^ 

1.  Train  State  and  local  personnel  In  mlllc 
sanit.ition  methods  and  procedures. 

2  Provide  teclinical  assist-mce  to  State  and 
local  nrlk  lanit.ition  authorities  on  speclflc 
problems. 

;i  CoMduct  field  studies  and  demonstra- 
tions, and 

4  Cooperate  with  State  and  local  authori- 
ties, piiolic  aiid  private  institutions,  and  in- 
dustry. In  the  development  of  imjiroved  pro- 
grams for  control  of  the  sanitary  quality  of 
mi!!::    and 

J.  Exclude  from  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion manufactured  dory  jiroducta  such  us 
butler,  condensed  milk  and  evaiiorated  milk 
unless  used  in  the  pre)  uration  of  Iluid  milk 
or  Iluid  milk  jjrotiueis.  sterilized  milk  or 
milk  products  not  requiring  refrigeration,  all 
types  of  chee.^e  otlier  than  cott.ige  cheefe. 
and  nonfat  dry  milk,  dry  whole  milk  and 
l>arl  fit  dry  milk  unless  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  fluid  n»ilk  or  fluid  milk  products; 
and   further 

K  Auiliori?e  ncces;ary  appropriations  for 
the  Surgeon  Gen(  r.il  to  cirry  out  his  rcspon- 
Mbilitles  under  the  leghletion; 

Tliat  Its  secretary  tri.n.'-mit  the  views  con- 
tained in  tills  recommendation  to  tlie  Sec- 
retary (jf  the  D.partment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  the  ajiprooriate  com- 
mittees of  the  C  ingress,  and  to  other 
Interested  parties. 

Mr.  BYRNKS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sj)cakei-.  will  the  gentleman  vicld? 

Mr.  Jt.'HNSCN  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EYHNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  very 
glad  to  state  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
am  plea.sed  to  join  him  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  thi.s  Ici'ilation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wiscon.<;in.  I  thaiik 
th"  !;ontlrma!i. 

Mr.  I  AIRD  Mr.  Sp-aker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN:;ON  of  Wi.scon.sin.     I  yield. 

Mr  l.AIIJD.  I  would  al.so  like  to  stale 
that  I  am  joinini'  with  the  gentleman  in 
this  cooperative  effort  to  .see  that  this 
IcfiL-^iati-'n  is  enacted  by  this  86th  Con- 
gre.ss. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  pcntleman  very  much. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURPLUS  FOODS 
TO  NEEDY  FAMILIES  IN  THE 
UNIIKD  STATES 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  rcvi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  tientleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  I  consider 
to  be  of  utmost  importance  in  relieving 
many  thousands  of  people  In  depressed 
areas  of  this  country  from  economic 
dt'spair. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  of  late  that 
this  country  has  emerged  from  the  re- 
cession that  has  afflicted  our  Nation  for 
more  than  a  year.     In  a  conference  that 


I  recently  held  with  the  Director  of  the 
Pood  Distribution  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  I  was  informed 
that  the  amoimt  of  people  receiving  sur- 
plus foods  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's surplus  f(xxl  distribution 
program  has  increased  from  3.1  million 
to  5.2  million  in  slightly  over  a  year. 
The  number  of  citizens  in  Maine  alone 
receiving  the  benefits  from  this  program 
has  increased  from  27,270  to  51,891  dur- 
ing the  period  from  December  1957  to 
December  1958. 

Obviously,  there  are  some  regions  in 
this  country  that  have  not  received  the 
benefits  of  this  present  so-called  eco- 
nomic recovery.  One  of  the  areas  is  the 
Blddeford-Sanford  region  in  my  district 
in  Maine.  The  rate  of  unemployment  in 
this  area,  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  has  been  far  above  the 
minimum  rate  required  to  qualify  this 
region  as  a  substantial  surplus  laboi 
area  since  March  of  1954.  Recent  figures 
indicate  that  the  August  1958  rate  of  un- 
employment was  12  percent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Biddeford  unemploy- 
ment rate  when  considered  alone  is  now 
close  to  30  percent.  This  region,  which 
is  dependent  on  the  textile  industry,  has 
been  dealt  many  serious  blows  as  a  result 
of  Federal  governmental  policies.  The 
administration  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  had  dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  the  textile  industry  long  before 
the  current  recession  aCected  our  econ- 
omy. Farm  price  supports,  which  apply 
to  cotton,  and  not  to  cotton  products, 
have  resulted  in  foreign  textile  producers 
buying  United  States  cotton  at  the  sur- 
plus price  of  20  perceni  below  the  do- 
mestic price  level,  processing  the  cotton, 
and  then  reimporting  their  products  to 
compete  with  domestic  textile  goods.  I 
do  not  wish  to  elaborate  at  this  time  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  all  of  the  causes 
behind  the  current  plight  of  the  textile 
Industry.  I  feel  sure  that  necessary  cor- 
rective legislation  to  relieve  some  phases 
of  Federal  discrimination  against  the  in- 
dustry will  be  introduced  and  passed  in 
this  Congress.  However,  considerably 
more  must  be  done  to  revitalize  the  tex- 
tile industry.  I  sincerely  feel  that  the 
Federal  Government,  which  has  played 
such  a  prominent  part  in  adversely  af- 
fecting the  textile  industry  and  thereby 
forcing  thousands  of  textile  workers  to 
their  economic  knees,  should  make  a  pos- 
itive contribution  in  assisting  the  indus- 
try in  its  recovery  as  well  as  extending 
constructive  relief  to  those  hard-pressed 
workers.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  noted  that  regions  other  than  textile 
areas,  such  as  the  coal  producing  areas 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  rural  communi- 
ties of  Kentucky,  have  been  equally  hard 
hit  by  the  recession.  The  far-reaching 
nature  of  this  depressed  areas  problem 
with  its  human  impact  gives  encourage- 
ment as  to  the  possibility  of  the  passage 
of  bills  for  temporary  as  well  as  perma- 
nent relief  for  these  areas  during  this 
session  of  the  86th  Congress. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  with  a  specific  purpose  in 
mind.    When  Public  Law  480  was  passed, 

this  country  was  in  a  period  of  peak 
prosperity;  full  emplosment  prevailed. 
Very  little  thought  was  given  to  the  fact 


that  first  priority  for  the  disposal  of  so- 
called  surplus  agricultural  products  was 
given  to  the  needy  of  foreign  countries 
and  last  priority  to  the  people  of  our  own 
country.  My  bill  would  amend  Public 
Law  480  to  reverse  this  injustice.  Cer- 
tainly, first  priority  should  be  given  to 
the  needy  and  hungry  in  our  own  coun- 
try before  we  look  to  the  needs  of  those 
abroad. 

There  are  available  funds  in  the 
amount  of  S400  to  S500  million,  acctmiu- 
lated  under  section  32  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  24,  1935,  which  could 
and  must  be  used  for  financing  an  in- 
crease in  the  volimie  and  variety  of  sur- 
plus food  distribution.  Section  32  funds 
are  specifically  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  domestic  and  foreign  use 
of  our  agricultural  products.  The  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  provides  for 
use  of  $150  million  of  these  funds  during 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1959  and 
throughout  fiscal  year  1960  for  use  in  the 
distribution  of  foods  to  needy  people  in 
the  United  States  and  in  broadening  the 
present  scope  of  the  school  Itmch  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  made  specific  mention  in  the 
bill  of  certain  products  which  are  pres- 
ently excluded  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  program  and  which  I  feel 
should  be  included  in  the  food  distribu- 
tion program  because  of  their  high  nu- 
tritive content  and  variety  to  both  the 
young  and  the  undernourished. 

In  days  of  relative  prosperity  for  some, 
It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  our  citi- 
zens do  not  have  enough  food  to  meet 
even  the  bare  minimum  requirements  for 
existence.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
take  quick  action  to  assure  passage  of 
this  vital  measure. 

A   Bill  To  Facilitate  the  Distributton  of 

Surplus  Food  Products  to  Needy  Families 

IN  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  32 
of  the  act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  less  than  $50,000,000  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  not  less 
than  $100,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960, 
for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  food  com- 
modities and  the  products  thereof  (including 
dried  beans,  processed  potato  products,  cook- 
ing oil,  canned  fruits,  pork  shoulder  and 
luncheon  meat,  dried  eggs,  peanut  butter, 
and  such  other  products  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  direct)  and  the  donation  of 
such  commodities  and  products  for  relief  pur- 
poses. The  commodities  so  purchased  shall 
be  made  available  to  States  for  distribution 
to  needy  families  and  persons  and  to  schools 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, Including  the  payments  of  costs  In 
connection  with  such  distribution,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  food  commodities  made  avail- 
able to  needy  persons  and  to  schools  under 
this  section  or  under  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  related 
legislation.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  paragraph  without  regard  to 
any  other  provisions  of  law  governing  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  this  section  limit- 
ing the  availability  of  funds  for  any  one  agri- 
cultural commodity  or  the  products  thereof 


or  relating  to  any  division  between  storable 
and  perishable  commodities." 

Sec.  2.  Title  HI  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"Sec  306.  No  surplus  agricultural  food 
commodities  shall  be  available  for  sale  for 
foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of  this  act. 
or  for  transfer  on  a  grant  basis  under  title 
II  of  this  act.  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  have  first  made  such  commodi- 
ties available  for  distribution,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24, 
1935  (7  D.S.C.  612c),  or  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431),  or 
related  provisions  of  law,  to  needy  families 
and  persons  In  the  United  States." 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics may  sit  during  general  debate  the 
balance  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  WIDOWS' 
PENSIONS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
life  has  been  made  a  little  brighter  for 
the  aged  widows  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  because  of  the  good  hearts  of 
the  Members  of  the  85th  Congress  and 
the  wise  and  well- justified  legislation 
enacted  by  them  to  increase  the  meager 
pensions  of  these  widows  to  meet  in  part 
at  least  the  inroads  of  inflation.  For  all 
this  the  veterans  of  a  war  of  61  years 
ago  are  deeply  grateful. 

Adj.  Gen.  James  H.  McElroy  has  sent 
me  a  copy  of  Resolution  6  adopted  at 
the  60th  national  encampment,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  September  last,  with  the  request  that 
it  "be  read  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record."  The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution    6 

Whereas  it  Is  the  desire  and  wish  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans to  express  our  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  the  Members  of  the  85th  Congress,  and 
especially  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  passed  our  blU  H.R.  358 
for  increase  of  pensions  to  our  widows  and 
their  dependents  by  unanimous  vote:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  60th  national  encamp- 
ment  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
in  convention  assembled  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
August  31  to  September  4,  1958.  That  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  our  members  be 
extended  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  85th  Congress  by  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  duly  signed  by  our 
commander  in  chief  and  attested  to  by  our 

adjutant  general. 

Thomas  H.  Hammond, 

CommaTider  in  Chief. 

Attest: 

James  H.  McElrot, 

Adjuiant  General. 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  1947  I  have  been  counsel- 
infr  with  youns  college  students. 

I  find  that  ihe  threat  of  induction 
casts  a  pall  over  the  plans  of  the  young 
mm  of  America  with  respect  to  planning,' 
for  education,  careers,  and  marriave. 
The  Nation  needs  every  one  of  its  younu 
people  t)  .seek  the  maximum  educ.Uiv'U 
that  such  persons  can  profitably  secure. 
Pei-peluation  of  the  draft  impedes  our 
national  educational  program.  It  cor- 
rodes the  energies  and  zest  of  our  young 
people. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  modern 
military  meihod.s  leciuire  not  short-time 
enlistments  but  person.s  who  are  or  can 
become  .specialists  and  who  will  accept 
extended  pericd.s  of  service  in  order  to 
make  maximum  contributions  to  the  De- 
fense Establishment.  Reliance  upon  the 
draft  prevents  the  Congress  and  the 
military  from  coming  to  grips  with  the 
changes  in  p'^i-.srnnel  policies,  includ- 
ing pay,  tl.at  would  secure  and  hold  com- 
petent e.ui:  ted  pers  ;nnel  in  adequate 
numbers.  It  enrourar',e.s  the  u.sc  of  uni- 
formed personnel  at  ta.sks  that  could  be 
performed  more  economically  by  civil- 
ians. 

The  United  States  regularly  professes 
its  peaceful  intentions.  The  perpetua- 
tion of  the  draft  at  this  time  appears  to 
belie  the.^e  profession.s.  Ina.smuch  as  I 
believe  that  the  Nation  can  secure  a  more 
efficient  and  economical  Defense  Estab- 
lishment without  the  draft,  and  improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country  in  the 
process.  I  would  urge  that  the  committee 
consider  favorably  an  attempt  to  oper- 
at3  the  e.stabli.-hment  without  past.a';e 
of  H.R.  2260.  There  would  be  ample 
time  to  pass  such  a  bill  after  our  experi- 
ment to  get  along  without  it  had  truly 
failed. 

Finally,  the  United  States  must  pursue 
peace  persistently.  Reliance  upon  mili- 
tary might  is  said  to  buy  time.  Un- 
happily, it  frequently  appears  that  our 
yreat  concern  for  the  strength  of  our 
Military  Establishment  causes  us  to  neg- 
lect to  use  the  time  to  best  advantage. 

The  money  saved  from  the  greater 
efficiency  resulting  from  the  course  of 
action  outlined  above  could  be  used  not 
only  to  reduce  taxes,  but  also  to  build 
greater  good  will  the  world  around,  and 
to  develop  ways  of  peaceful  cooperation 
in  meeting  the  great  needs  of  the  human 
race — the  abolition  of  poverty,  hunger, 
disease,  and  misery. 

The  war  against  these  evils  is  the  only 
war  we  seek,  for  it  is  the  only  war  in 
which  all  mankind  can  be  victorious. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REFORM 
BILL 

Mr.  LOSER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
iUius    consent    to    address    the    House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  Both  Congress— August 
1958 — the  Kennedy-Ives  labor  bill  was 
brouuhl  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion under  what  is  known  as  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

The  bill  had  been  before  tlie  Senate 
earlier  in  tlic  session,  pa.s.^ed  and  sent 
to  the  House.  It  was  not  immediately 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor,  but 
remamed  on  the  Fpeaker's  desk. 

Thereafter,  it  was  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  for  processing,  but 
before  the  committee  had  set  it  down  fur 
a  hearing,  tlie  Senate  bill— S.  3974- was 
placed  on  tlie  H:iu.se  Calendar  for  con- 
.sidcration  under  .-suspension  of  the  rules. 
The  bill  failed  t-i  receive  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  under  thus  procedure, 
and,  of  course,  failed  of  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  I  voted 
a",ainst  su.spensicn  of  the  rules  because  I 
thought  such  a  complicated  measure 
should  be  con.'-idercd  by  the  Labor  Com- 
Uiittcp.  allurding  all  interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  testify  for  or  ai^amst 
tlie  measure.  I  stated  then  iliat  I  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  was  badly  needed.  I 
furtiier  .staled  that  I  would  suppurt  l*:;- 
islation  that  has  as  its  objective  the 
correction  of  abuses  disclosed  by  tlic  Mc- 
Clellan  rackets  committee. 

The  distm.uuislicd  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  I — for  him.self. 
Senator  EnviN,  and  at  least  a  dozen  other 
Senators—  has  introduced  another  laljor- 
mana;'em.ent  bill— S.  oO.') — which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  A  companion  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  BowLEsl.  These  bills  are  identical 
and  follow  generally  the  Kennedy-Ives 
bill  of  last  year,  but  significantly  omit 
highly  controversial  amendments  to 
Taft-Hartley  contained  in  the  former 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too.  the  Pre.'^ident  of  the 
United  States  has  proposed  legislation 
m  this  field  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  KearnsI 
has  introduced  the  administration  bill  in 
the  House.  Both  of  these  measures  are 
now  before  the  appropriate  committees 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  deep  interest  to 
observe  that  the  administration  bill — 
Kearns — and  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill,  in 
dealing  with  labor  reform,  cover  very 
much  the  same  ground  on  union  elec- 
tions, limited  prohibitions  against  ex- 
convicts  .serving  as  union  officials,  and 
the  requirements  for  reporting  and  dis- 
closing the  expenditure  of  union  funds, 
and  penalties  for  the  destruction  of 
union  records.  • 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  keep  in 
mind.  In  dealing  with  these  measures, 
that  labor  reform  is  the  objective  of  the 
Congress.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation 
is  to  correct  abuses  disclo.sed  by  Senator 


McClellans  committee,  and  that  It 
should  not  be  encumbered  with  highly 
controversial  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act — Taft-Hart- 
ley. I  am  hopeful,  in  the  consideration 
of  these  bills,  there  shall  be  no  partisan- 
ship, and  that  our  Committee  on  Labor 
as  well  as  the  Senate  committee,  will 
biinc:  fortli  the  kind  of  leuislation  that 
will  reflect  credit  upon  the  Congress, 
and  do  equal  justice  between  employer 
and  employee. 

The  K'Mrns  bill  contains  a  number  of 
hi'hly  controversial  amendments  to 
Taft-Hartley  that  are  not  related  to 
labor  reform.  If  such  chanies  are  em- 
bodied in  a  labor  reform  measure  we  run 
counter  to  the  economic  interests  of  one 
group  or  another.  It  could  very  v.ell 
result  in  no  leform  bill  at  all.  Wo  nil 
know  that  many  people  want  to  r»'peal 
section  I4'bi.  involving  ri:',ht-to-work 
laws. 

Therefore.  I  repr.u,  to  encumber  a 
labor  reform  measure  with  controversial 
Taft-II.irtley  amendments  is  hke!y  to  kill 
the  bill.  All  of  us  know  there  has  been 
no  substantial  amendment  to  Taft- 
Hartley  since  It  became  law  in  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  thou'.'hts  in 
mind,  I  have  preirared  for  introdtiction  in 
the  H  ju.se  my  own  labor  reform  measure. 
I  have  sought  to  t:i;ht<  n  up  .several  pro- 
visions in  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill.  My 
chief  aim,  in  a  lat)or  reform  measure,  is 
to  be  ceit.iin  that  uoons.  hoodlums,  and 
racketters  who  have  been  convicted  of 
felonious  crimes  a'am.st  the  Nation 
and  or  the  .several  Stages  shall  not  be 
fleeted  or  .serve  in  any  capacity  for  a 
labor  union. 

This  IS  one  of  my  objections  to  Sena- 
tor KtNNEDYs  bill.  It  provides  that  per- 
sons convicted  of  certain  crimes  shall 
not  serve  as  officers  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  such  persons'  services  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  act.  In 
other  words,  the  Secretary  is  vested  with 
authority  to  permit  ex-convicts  to  serve 
as  officers,  and  so  forth,  if  he  should  find 
such  persons'  services  'would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  of  the  act."  His 
determination  as  to  fitness  is  made  final. 
On  this  point,  it  .seems  to  me.  the  law 
.■-hould  be  self-executintr,  and  the  Secre- 
tary should  not  have  any  discretion  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  disclosed  in  my 
State  by  one  of  the  South's  leading  news- 
papers, the  Nashville  Tennessean.  that 
ex-convicts  in  at  least  two  in.stances 
were  serving  in  an  official  capacity  in  the 
Teamsters  Union.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
enterprising  young  newspaper  reporters 
on  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Mr,  John 
Seigenthaler.  worked  for  months  in  con- 
nection with  the  disclosures  by  the 
McClellan  rackets  committee.  This 
young  man  and  his  newspaper  were  lead- 
ers in  Tennessee  in  this  fight  to  clean  up 
labor  unions  controlled  by  hoodlums. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
bill— Mr.  Kearns' — is  quite  ambiguous  on 
this  point.  Section  303(a)(2)  makes  It 
unlawful  for  any  person  "(2)  to  serve  as 
an  officer,  agent,  or  other  representative 
of  a  labor  organization  at  any  time  with- 
in 5  years  after  such  person  has  been 
convicted  of  any  violation  of  this  act." 
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Section  305(b)  of  the  Kennedy  bill 
has  a  similar  provision.  So  it  appears 
that  persons  serving  as  officers,  and  so 
forth,  of  a  labor  oriranlzatlon  and  con- 
victed of  violating  the  act,  shall  be  pre- 
vented from  further  serving  as  such  offi- 
cer for  a  r>erlc)d  of  5  years,  under  the 
Kennedy  bill,  yet  if  the  officer  has  been 
convicted  of  "robberj-,  bribery,  extortion, 
embezzlement,  grand  larceny,  burglary, 
arson,  and  so  forth."  he  still  can  serve  as 
an  officer,  and  so  forth,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  so  decrees. 

Under  the  Kearns  bill.  H  R.  3540.  the 
ambiguous  or,  should  I  say.  loosely  drawn 
provision  on  this  subject  provides  in' sec- 
tion 303 < a)  (3)  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  "(3 )  to  serve  as  an  officer, 
agent,  or  other  representative  of  a  labor 
organization  during  any  period  in  which, 
by  reason  of  such  pejson's  conviction  of 
any  crime,  such  person  is  ineligible  to 
vote  in  any  election  held  under  the  laws 
of  any  State."  This  simply  means  that 
the  law  of  the  .several  States  will  rule  the 
question  of  eligibility  to  vote  and  thereby 
hold  office  in  a  labor  union. 

This  provision,  in  my  opinion,  only 
prevents  persons  from  holding  office  in 
a  labor  union  who  have  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  that  carries  with  it  depriva- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise  or  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill — Kearns — if  it  was 
conceived  to  prevent  persons  convicted 
of  felonies  from  serving  as  officers  of 
a  labor  union,  is  innocuous. 

There  are  many  crimes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
felonies,  if  you  please,  that,  upon  con- 
viction, do  not  carry  Aith  conviction  in- 
eligibility to  vote  or  deprivation  of  the 
elective  franchise. 

To  illustrate,  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
a  felony,  in  which  there  is  the  possibility 
of  loss  of  life,  is  a  fi.-lony;  assault  with 
intent  to  do  bodily  harm,  or  to  take 
human  life,  is  a  felony;  murder  and 
manslauEjhter.  including  assaults  with 
intent  to  commit  murder  and  man- 
slaughter, are  felon.es,  yet  conviction 
upon  any  of  these  felonious  charges 
does  not  deprive  the  person  convicted  of 
the  right  to  vote.  In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  law  of  my  State,  it  is  only 
conviction  of  crimes  involving  moral 
turpitude  or  so-called  infamous  crimes 
that  carry  loss  of  ci^izeiiship  and  I  am 
sure  such  is  the  la\'  in  many  of  the 
States. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  both  of 
these  measures — Kennedy-Ervin  and 
Kearns  bills — fail  to  meet  the  No.  1 
problem,  as  disclosed  by  the  McClellan 
rackets  committee,  to-wit:  Preventing 
goons  and  hoodlum;  convicted  of  felo- 
nious crimes  of  violence  from  serving  as 
officers  and  agents  cf  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides that — 

No  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
robbery,  bribery,  extortion,  embezzlement, 
grand  larceny,  burglary,  arson,  violation  of 
narcotics  laws,  or  of  any  felony  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State, 
or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  such  crimes 
and  felonies,  shall  serve  as  an  officer,  di- 
rector, trustee,  member  of  any  executive 
board  or  similar  governing  body,  business 
agent,  manager,  paid  organizer  or  otlier  paid 


officer  or  employee  of  a  labor  organization 
engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
for  a  period  of  5  years  immediately  follow- 
ing his  or  her  final  discharge  from  prison. 
Jail  or  other  penal  institution.  If  such  con- 
viction and  sentence  carried  Infamy  and/or 
dpprlvatlon  of  citizenship,  such  person  would 
not  be  eligible  to  hold  such  an  office,  place 
of  trust  or  employment  In  or  by  a  labor 
organization  for  a  period  of  5  years  after  the 
restoration  of  his  or  her  citizenship  by  a 
court  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  State  and 
Judicial  district  wherein  such  person  resides. 

This  provision  will  be,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficient  to  prevent  antisocial  people 
convicted  of  crimes  from  serving  as  offi- 
cers of  a  labor  organization.  I  am  sure 
there  are  untold  thousands  of  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  organized  labor, 
capable  and  thoroughly  competent  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  labor  unions  who 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  positions  and  offices  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility and  who  live  correct  lives. 
There  cannot  possibly  be  any  occasion 
to  elect  thugs  and  gunmen  to  administer 
labor  unions  and  their  affairs. 

My  bill  not  only  prevents  loans  to  offi- 
cers or  employees  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, but  it  also  prevents  such  loans  to 
relatives,  related  either  by  blood  or 
marriage. 

The  same  provision  is  applicable  to  the 
employers  making  loans  to  an  officer  of  a 
labor  organization. 

My  bill  also  permits  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization  to  bring  civil  action 
in  any  State  court  of  general  jurisdiction 
against  the  parent  organization  when  a 
subordinate  body  of  the  organization  is 
under  trusteeship,  and  it  is  charged  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  respecting  trus- 
teeship, are  being  violated. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  differs 
from  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill  in  that  the 
term  "supervisor"  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2*11)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  is  not  changed.  This  is  one 
of  the  controversial  sections  of  Taft- 
Hartley  that  has  no  place  in  a  labor  re- 
form measure. 

My  bill  follows  Senator  Kennedy's  bill 
in  title  I  which  covers  reporting  and  dis- 
closure of  certain  financial  transactions 
and  administrative  practices;  also  title 
II,  relative  to  trusteeships,  except  in 
section  2C4(a'>,  wherein  my  bill  permits 
a  civil  suit  in  a  State  court  by  a  member 
of  a  labor  organization  in  trusteeship 
w  hen  he  or  she  can  show  that  the  parent 
organization  is  violating  said  title  II  of 
act. 

Senator  Kennedy's  bill  on  this  subject 
denies  access  to  the  courts — United 
States — except  upon  complaint  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  My  bill  permits  the 
Secretary  to  bring  such  an  action  on 
complaint  of  a  member,  in  addition  to 
the  member's  remedy  just  referred  to. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  how- 
ever, follows  Senator  Kennedy's  bill  in 
a  number  of  respects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  work  that  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  fro-n  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Kennedy,  has  done  on  his 
bill.  His  contribution  toward  labor  re- 
form as  a  member  of  the  McClellan 
rackets  committee  has  been  outstand- 
ing. His  services  in  this  area  reflect 
credit  upon  him. 


I  felt,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
were  a  niunber  of  changes  that  could  be 
made  in  the  legislation  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  that  would  eliminate  serious 
objections  offered  to  his  bill  in  the  85th 
Congress,  and  contained  in  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  bill  (S.  505),  now  pending  in  the 
Senate.  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  these 
changes  will  improve  the  legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will 
enact  into  law  a  measure  that  will  do 
full  and  complete  justice  between  labor 
and  management,  and  at  the  same  time 
correct  the  abuses  and  shocking  revela- 
tions disclosed  by  Senator  McClellan 
and  his  committee. 


EQUAL  PAY  WITHOUT  DISCRIMINA- 
TION ON  ACCOUNT  OP  SEX 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
certain  information. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Kearns]  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  equal  pay  with- 
out discrimination  on  accotmt  of  sex  in 
interstate  employment.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  companion  bill,  and  I  under- 
stand nimierotis  others  are  introducing 
companion  bills. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  provide  a 
means  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
regulatory  power  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation in  wage  rates  based  on  sex  where 
men  and  women  are  performing  compa- 
rable work  for  the  same  employer.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  legislative  program  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  proposal  would  apply  to  em- 
ployers whose  employees  are  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  would  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  procedures  of  en- 
forcement and  wage  collection  author- 
ized similar  to  those  i.ow  utilized  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  payment  of  lower  wage  rates  to 
workers  of  one  sex  for  the  sauic  or  com- 
parable work  as  that  performed  by  the 
other  sex  has  an  undesirable  effect  on 
the  economic  life  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Such  practices  tend  to  affect  adversely 
the  general  purchasing  power  and  t}:ie 
standards  of  living  of  workers.  Un- 
fair competitive  advantages  are  enjoyed 
by  employers  who  pay  discriminatory 
wage  rates  based  on  sex.  In  addition  to 
the  tangible  economic  ilLs  caused  by  dis- 
criminatory wage  practices,  such  prac- 
tices violate  fundamental  principles  of 
justice  and  impair  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  in  international  affairs. 

A  nondiscriminatory  wage  level  makes 
possible  the  maximum  utilization  of 
worker  skills.  This,  together  with  col- 
lateral benefits,  such  as  morale  improve- 
ment, may  stimulate  production  and 
lessen  the  effects  of  imfair  competition. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  Con- 
gress eradicate  discriminatory  pay  prac- 
ticea  in  interstate  commerce. 
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EQTJAi    PAY    PROPOSAL SECTION -BY -SECTIOK 

ANALYSIS 

Section  1  title  of  act:  Establishes 
short  title  of  "Federal  Equal  Pay  Act." 

Section  2,  findings  and  declaration  of 
policy:  Enumerates  undesirable  condi- 
tions in  interstate  commerce  resulting 
from  payment  of  wage  differentials 
based  on  sex  and  intention  of  Congress 
to  correct  such  conditions. 

Section  3,  prohibition  of  wage  rate 
differential  based  on  sex:  Prohibits  em- 
ployers having  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  from  discriminating,  0:1 
the  basis  of  sex.  in  payment  of  wages 
in  any  place  of  employment  in  which 
their  employees  are  so  engaged.  The 
language  de.scriptive  of  proposed  cover- 
age and  the  supporting  definitions  in 
section  10  are  phrased  to  make  available 
precedents  established  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  determining^; 
coverage  under  the  proposed  legislation. 

Section  4.  administration:  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  t,abor  to  l.ssuc  rules  and 
roRulntions.  make  investigations  rcpnrd- 
uiR  compliance  with  the  net.  Issue  sub- 
penas.  and  restrain  violations.  Those 
provisions  are  largely  adapted  from  sim- 
ilar provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Section  5.  wap,e  re.stitution  and  liqui- 
dated damages:  Provides  that  emplrvcrs 
who  violate  the  act  shall  be  liable  for 
wages  of  which  an  employee  is  deprived 
and  for  not  more  than  an  additional 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  dnmagcs. 
The  liability  in  employeps  suits  for  un- 
paid wages  and  liquidated  damages  is 
like  that  now  provided  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  as  modified  by  section  11 
of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act. 

Section  6,  enforcement:  Authorizes 
employee  suits  to  recover  amount  of  em- 
ployer liability  under  .'^ection  5.  Author- 
izes Secretary  to  supervise  payment  of 
wages  withheld  in  violation  of  the  act  and 
to  hrinr;  suits  for  such  wages  in  behalf 
of  employees  upon  their  request.  The  re- 
covery of  unpaid  wa'-es,  but  not  liqui- 
dated dama.i^es,  is  authorized  in  suits  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  by  administra- 
tive action  in  supervising  employer  pay- 
ments. Establishes  a  2-year  period  of 
limitation  for  commencing  recovery  ac- 
tion after  cause  accrues. 

Section  7.  posting:  Requires  employer 
to  post  copy  of  act  or  official  poster  ex- 
plaining its  provisions  in  each  place  of 
employment  where  act  applies. 

Section  8,  unlawful  discharge  or  dis- 
crimination and  penalties:  Makes  it  un- 
lawful to  discharge  or  discriminate 
against  any  employee  assisting  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  act.  Upon  a  second 
conviction  for  such  discharge  or  dis- 
crimination, imposes  a  criminal  penalty. 
Provides  that  the  U.S.  district  courts 
will  have  jurisdiction  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  violation  of  this  section. 

Section  9,  injunction  proceedings: 
Provides  that  the  U.S.  district  courts  will 
have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations 
of  the  act  or  regulations  issued  under  it. 

Section  10,  definitions:  Defines  terms 
used  in  the  act  principally  as  defined  in 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Section  11.  appropriation:  Authorizes 
necessary  appropriations  to  carry  out 
ucL. 


Section  12,  effective  date:  Provides 
that  act  will  take  effect  120  days  after 
passage. 

STATEMENT  IN  KXPLANATION  OF  A 
BILL  TO  PROVIDE  EQUAL  PAY 
WITHOUT  DISCRIMINATION  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  SEX  IN  INTERSTATE 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  un- 
animous consent  to  ext-nd  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
posal which  I  have  introduced  today  is 
desi'.nied  to  provide  n  means  within  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  regulatory  power 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  wai-e  rates 
based  on  sex  where  men  and  women  are 
pel  forming  compaiable  work  for  the 
same  employer.  It  is  a  part  of  the  let-is- 
lative  piogium  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  proposal  would  apply  to  employers 
whc^e  employees  are  engaged  in  com- 
merce 01  in  the  production  of  cood:^  for 
interstate  commerce.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  act  would  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  procedures  of  en- 
forcement and  wage  collection  author- 
ized similar  to  thove  now  utilized  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  payment  of  lower  wage  rates  to 
workers  of  one  sex  for  the  .'■ame  or  com- 
parable work  as  that  performed  by  the 
other  sex  has  an  undesirable  effect  on 
the  economic  life  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Such  practices  tend  to  affect  adversely 
the  general  purchasing  power  and  the 
standards  of  living  of  workers.  I'nfair 
competitive  advantages  are  en.ioyed  by 
employers  who  pay  discnmuiatory  wage 
rates  based  on  sex.  In  addition  to  the 
tanuible  economic  ills  caused  by  dis- 
criminatory wage  practices,  such  prac- 
tices violate  fundamental  piinciples  of 
justice  and  impair  the  presti';e  of  the 
United  States  in  international  alfairs. 

A  nond:scriminatory  wage  level  makes 
possible  the  miiximum  utilize  lion  of 
worker  skills.  This,  together  with  col- 
lateral benefits,  sueh  as  morale  improve- 
ment, may  stimulate  production  and 
Ics.scn  the  effects  of  unfair  competition. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  Congiess 
eradicate  discriminatory  pay  practices 
in  interstate  commerce. 

EQUAL  PAY  PROPOSAL — SEC TION-B Y-SECTION 

ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  title  of  act:  Establi'-hes  short 
title  of  •  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act." 

Section  2,  findings  and  declaration  of 
policy:  Enumerates  undesirable  condi- 
tions in  interstate  commerce  resulting 
from  payment  of  wage  differentials  based 
on  sex  and  intention  of  Congress  to  cor- 
rect such  conditions. 

Section  3,  prohibition  of  wage  rate 
differential  based  on  .sex:  Prohibits  em- 
ployers having  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  from  discriminating,  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  In  payment  of  wages  in 
any  place  of  employment  in  which  their 


employees  are  so  engaged.  The  lan- 
guage descriptive  of  proposed  coverage 
and  the  supporting  definitions  In  section 
10  are  phrased  to  make  available  prece- 
dents established  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  determining  coverage 
under  the  proposed  legislation. 

Section  4.  administration:  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations,  make  investigations  regard- 
ing compliance  with  the  act,  i.ssue  sub- 
penas,  and  restrain  violations.  These 
proviSKjns  ari'  lar.iely  adapted  from  simi- 
lar provisions  of  the  Fair  L.ibor  Stand- 
ard- Act. 

Section  5,  wai-e  restitution  and  liqui- 
dated damages:  IMovides  that  employers 
who  violate  the  act  .shi'U  be  liable  f(,r 
wages  of  which  an  employee  is  deprived 
and  for  not  m^ue  than  an  ndditi'uial 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages. 
The  liability  in  emplcyee  suits  fur  unpaid 
V  am-s  and  litiuidaled  dama;:es  is  like 
thai  now  provided  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  a>  modified  by  .section  11 
of  the  Poital-to-Portal  Art. 

Section  6.  enforctment:  Authorize.s 
employee  suits  to  recover  amount  of  em- 
ployer liabihtv  under  siTtion  5.  Au- 
thoii/e^  Secretary  to  supervise  payment 
of  va'M's  withheld  m  vmlatK^n  of  the  act 
and  to  bun  ;  suits  for  .such  waces  m  be- 
h:ilf  of  employees  upon  their  request. 
The  recovery  of  unpaid  waves,  but  not 
liquidated  damages,  is  authorized  m  suits 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  by  admin- 
istrative action  in  supervising  employer 
payments.  Establishes  a  2-year  period 
of  limitation  for  commencing  recovery 
action  after  cause  accrues. 

Section  7.  posting:  Requires  employer 
to  po.^t  copy  of  act  or  official  poster  ex- 
plamuT;  its  provisions  in  each  place  of 
employment  where  act  applies. 

Section  8,  unlav.ful  dischai-ue  or  dis- 
crimination and  penalties:  Makes  it  un- 
lawful to  dischaice  or  discriminate 
against  any  employee  assisting  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  act.  Upon  a  .second 
conviction  for  such  dischars-e  or  discrim- 
ination, imposes  a  criminal  penalty. 
Provides  that  the  U.S.  district  courts  will 
have  jurisdiction  of  criminal  proceedings 
for  violaticn  of  this  section. 

Section  9.  injunction  proceedings:  Pro- 
vides that  the  U.S.  district  courts  will 
have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations  of 
the  act  or  regulations  i.ssued  under  it. 

S'Ction  10.  definitions:  Defines  terms 
used  in  the  act  principally  as  defined  in 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Section  11.  appropriation:  Authorizes 
necessary  aiipropriations  to  carry  out  act. 

Section  12.  effective  date:  Provides  that 
act  will  take  effect  120  days  after  passage. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  INDUS- 
TRY COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1959 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
ask  permission  to  include  an  explana- 
tion of  legislation  relating  to  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Inaustry  Committee  Amend- 
ments of  1959,  and  that  tnose  wno  are 
supporting  this  legislation  witn  Identi- 
cal bills  may  be  extended  the  same 
privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Statement  in  Explanation  of  the  Fair 
Labok  Standards  Inousiht  Comiuttex 
Amendments  or  1959 

ThU  proposal  which  I  have  Introduced 
today  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  provide  for  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  the  minimum  wage  rec- 
ommendations of  the  industry  committees. 
It  Is  designed  to  carry  out  a  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  President  when  he  signed 
the  enrolled  enactment  of  the  "American 
Samoa  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1956."  The  proposal  embodied  In  the  bill 
Is  a  part  of  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

irrecT  or  recent  amendments  to  the  act 
Prior  to  the  1955  amendments  to  the  Fair 
liJibor  Standards  Act,  the  wage  rate  recom- 
mendations of  the  tripartite  Industry  com- 
mittees In  Puerto  Rico  and  tlie  Virgin 
Lslands  were  subject  to  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  After  affording' Interested 
persona  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  he  was 
directed  by  the  suttute  to  accept  these 
recommendutioua.  provided  ihev  were  in 
accordance  wiih  inw  and  supported  by  the 
evidence.  If  the  Secretiiry  disapproved  the 
r<^ummend."'a()n.>«,  he  was  dlre<  ted  to  refer 
the  matter  h:\ck  to  the  Indxistry  committee, 
or  another  Industry  committee  for  such  In- 
dustry, for  further  consideration 

The  19:-5  ninrndments  to  the  act  abolished 
these  ."infeKuards.  They  required  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  by  order  Uint  the  industry 
committ<>ei,'  recommendations  shall  taJte  ef- 
fect 15  days  afttr  they  are  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  with  no  authorltv  in  the 
Secretary  to  rpvlcw  the  recommendntlous. 
They  also  rtqtiired  that  the  minimum  rates 
of  wages  established  In  accordance  with  this 
procedure  be  reviewed  by  the  committees  at 
least  once  each  fiscal  year.  The  1956  amend- 
ments to  the  act  provided  procedures  for 
adjui^-tlng  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pay 
standards  In  American  Samoa,  by  adopting 
the  special  Industry  committee  procedures  for 
establishing  minimum  wage  rates  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  1958,  the 
Industry  committee  provisions  of  the  act 
were  amcndid.  as  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment, tn  provide  for  biennial  rathor  than 
annual  review  of  industry  committee  rates 
(Public  Law  85  750  > .  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing f<>r  bleinilal  review,  the  Department  also 
proposed  that  the  act  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
the  mnlmum  wage  recommendations  of  in- 
du.«.try  c  immlttees.  However,  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  85th  Congress  on  this  latter 
proposal. 

NEED     rOR     revising     THE     PRESENT     PROVISIONS 
OF   THE    ACT 

The  present  Industry  committee  provisions 
of  the  act  run  counter  to  good  principles  of 
Government  administration.  They  place  au- 
thority to  determine  minimum  wage  rates  In 
temporarily  constituted  bodies  consisting  in 
major  p.art  of  interested  private  parties  rep- 
resenting employers  and  employees  with  no 
provision  for  check  or  review  of  their  actioi-s 
by  any  responsible  omclal  of  the  executive 
branch. 

If  the  committee's  actions  are  contrary  to 
the  sUitutory  standards  or  cause  hardship, 
aggrieved  persons  have  no  official  to  whom 
they  can  complain  and  obtain  a  remedy. 
Their  only  recourse  Is  through  appeals  to  the 
courts.  In  which  event  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  defend  the  wage  order  recommended 
by  the  committee  and  promulgated  by  him 
under  a  statutory  provision  requiring  him, 
without  review,  to  rubberstamp  their  action 
through  a  formal  order. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  present 
Puerto  Rlcan  provisions  has  already  been 
attacked  In  the  courts  and  may  well  be 
raised  In  future  litigation.  Defenses  against 
these   attacks   will   present  major  problems 


for  the  Department  of  Labor  attorneys  in 
view  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  which,  it 
has  been  urged  show  that  the  present  Puerto 
Rlcan  provisions  are  Invalid  as  an  uncon- 
stitutional delegation  of  a  legislative  power 
to  private  persons. 

Since,  under  the  proposed  amendments, 
the  Secretary  will  review  the  industry  com- 
mittee's recommendations  and,  at  the  time 
of  Judicial  review,  the  committee  may  no 
longer  exist,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to 
amend  the  Judicial  review  provisions  of  the 
act  to  require  that  the  Secretary,  rather 
than  the  industry  committee,  file  with  the 
Court  the  new  or  modified  findings  In  con- 
nection with  a  second  hearing.  It  is  also 
defirable  to  amend  this  provision  so  that 
the  Court  has  the  benefit  of  the  same  review 
of  the  second  recommendation  as  of  the 
first. 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION    TO    AMEND    THE    ACT 

Section  5(C)  of  the  act  would  be  amended 
by  the  attached  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Lalior  to  prescribe,  by  rules  and  rtgu- 
latlons.  the  procedu.-es  to  be  followed  by 
him  In  reviewing  the  mlnln^um  wage  dcter- 
mimtums  of  the  Industry  committees.  Un- 
der this  pnnlslon  the  Secretary  could 
p.-ovlde  orderly  procedures  for  review. 

Section  8(d)  would  be  amended  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  30  days  from  receipt 
of  the  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which 
the  industry  committee's  report  was  made 
In  whlrh  to  Isiue  the  w.ige  order  carrying 
the  committee's  recommendations  Into  ef- 
fect or  In  which  to  disapprove  the  recom- 
mendations. If  the  wage  order  is  issued, 
the  recommendations  would  take  effect  upon 
the  (xplration  of  15  days  after  the  date  of 
Issuance,  as  at  the  present  time.  Tlie  Sec- 
retary would  l)e  required  to  approve  the 
recommendations  unless  he  finds  that  they 
were  not  made  In  accordance  with  law.  are 
not  supported  by  the  evidence  In  the  record 
of  the  Industry  committee  or,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  same  factors  as  are  re- 
quired to  be  considered  by  the  Industry  com- 
mittee will  not  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

If  he  disapproves  the  recommendations,  he 
would  be  directed  to  refer  the  matter  back 
to  the  Industry  committee  which  made  them 
or  to  another  industry  committee  for  such 
industry  for  further  consideration  and  rec- 
ommendation. The  tests  of  disapproval  and 
the  disposition  of  the  matter  when  he  dis- 
approves follow  the  pre- 1955  language  of  the 
act. 

Section  10(a)  of  the  act  would  be  amended 
to  require  tlie  Secretary,  rather  than  tlie  in- 
dustrj-  committee,  to  file  with  the  court  the 
modified  or  new  findings  made  by  the  com- 
mittee In  connection  with  matters  referred 
back  to  the  committee  by  the  court  for  the 
purp  se  of  adducing  additional  evidence. 
Tlie  Secretary  would  also  be  required  to  file 
the  committee's  recommendation,  if  any,  for 
modifying  or  setting  aside  the  original  order 
and  any  findings  of  the  Secretary  on  review 
which  would  require  his  disappro%'al  of  such 
recommendations  under  section  8(d). 

Section  5  of  the  attached  bill  provides  that 
the  term  "Secretary"  as  used  In  this  act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  act  means 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  3  and  4  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  committee 
findings  or  recommendations  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  pending  before  the  Sec- 
retary, and  any  actions  under  that  act  pend- 
ing before  such  committee,  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House— and  particularly  the  new 
Members  and  its  saddens  me  to  find  most 
of  them  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
aisle — that  today  is  Groundhog  Day. 

And  the  one  and  only  Punxsutawney 
Groundhog,  that  great  prognosticator  of 
the  weather  who  predicts  with  amazing 
accuracy  weather  conditions  for  the  next 
6  weeks,  has  spoken. 

He  emerged  from  his  den  on  Gobbler's 
Knob  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies 
in  my  district,  the  23d  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania which  I  am  proud  and  honored 
to  represent,  at  8:23  a.m.  this  morning. 

He  saw  his  shadow.  This  means, 
whether  wc  like  it  or  not,  6  more  weeks 
of  severe  cold,  wintry  weather, 

I  was  advised  by  the  president  of  the 
PunxsuUwney  Oroundhou  Club.  Mr.  Sam 
R.  Lipht.  that  this  Rreat  prophet.  Uiis 
seer  of  scej-s,  contrary  to  tradition,  for 
the  flrsl  time  in  history  was  sleeping 
soundly  at  dawn.  To  the  consternation 
of  those  present,  he  did  not  appear  until 
8:23  after  President  LiBht  had  repeatedly 
pounded  on  top  of  his  burrow  entrance 
with  a  heavy  club. 

Sure  enough  the  burrow  door  slowly 
squeaked  open  and  the  sleepy-eyed 
prophet  appeared,  glanced  around,  saw 
his  shadow,  and  with  chattering  teeth 
intoned : 

Double,  double,  toll  and  trouble. 
Six  more  weeks  of  snow  to  shovel. 
Icy  winds  and  zero  nights  ahead. 
This  is  one  year  I  should  have  stayed  In  bed. 


So  there  you  have  it. 
of  wintry  weather. 


Six  more  weeks 


GROUNDHOG  DAY 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


THE  COPE:  WORD  AND  DEED 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  include  a  news- 
paper editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial I  clipped  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  several  weeks  ago,  dated 
January  7,  1959,  entitled  "Segregation 
in  the  Unions." 

As  a  Republican  who  has  been  lam- 
basted by  the  Committee  on  Political 
Education  of  the  AFL-CIO  I  have  become 
quite  aware  of  the  inconsistency  of  the 
statement  of  COPE  and  the  actions  of 
the  labor  leaders  who  control  COPE. 
One  of  COPE'S  self-serving  claims  to 
liberalism  lies  in  its  public  statements 
on  civil  rights  matters.  Yet  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  where  I  am  the  target  of  the 
political  attacks  of  the  controllers  of 
COPE  I  fight  for  elimination  of  racial 
bigotry  and  they  hide  and  permit  it  in 
the  area  where  they  have  their  greatest 
control  in  their  own  unions. 

The  same  situation  exists  when  It 
comes  to  the  rights  of  the  union  man  to 
have   a  voice  in   union  affairs.     COPE 
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talks  about  civil  rights  and  yet  permits 
Its  rank  and  file  members  to  be  deprived 
of  the  basic  right  of  secret  ballot  and  the 
right  to  an  accounting  of  dues.  And 
when  the  President  proposes  a  bill  which 
will  give  the  union  man  these  rights 
COPE  backs  a  phony  bill  which  claims  to 
give  these  rights  but  provides  no  ade- 
quate remedy  to  enforce  the  rights.  A 
right  is  no  right  unless  there  is  a  remedy. 
The  remedy  is  the  issue.  The  Presi- 
dent's bill  calls  for  loss  of  tax  exemption 
on  the  part  of  a  union  whose  officials  do 
not  give  the  right  of  secret  ballot  and 
accounting  of  dues  to  its  union  members. 
Will  COPE  support  a  bill  with  this  rem- 
edy? If  pa^t  performance  is  a  test  thc^y 
will  not  any  more  than  they  will  elmi- 
nate  racial  discrimination  in  unions. 
The  Post  Dispatch  is  in  error  if  it  thinks 
the  APL-CIO  has  already  moved  against 
goon  control.  If  the  APIj-CIO  will  sup- 
port an  adequate  remedy  for  the  en- 
forcement of  democracy  in  unions  then 
and  only  then,  can  it  be  said  they  have 
moved  against  goon  control. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Segregation  in  the  Union.s 

The  Indictment  which  the  Niitional  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Ad\ancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple has  broiic;ht  again.st  a  major  group  of 
trade  unions,  live  of  them  based  on  cases  in 
the  St.  Louis  area.  1.-;  one  of  wiiich  l.ilxir 
unionism  as  a  whole  should  be  heartily 
ashamrcl. 

NAACP  Labor  Secretary  Herbert  HI!!  rhows 
that  these  union  locals  practice  sepireg^tion 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  restrict  Ncs!;ro 
members  to  minor  jub.s.  deny  thcni  imiK-.rtant 
work  opportunities  including;  those  on  Gov- 
ernment contract,  and  cheat  them  of  the 
fruits  of  .seniority.  In  the  St.  Louis  and  Ei->t 
St.  Louis  area,  local.s  cited  are  those  f)f  the 
pliUTiber.s  and  p;p?titters,  pla.sterers  and  ce- 
ment masons,  htcl  carriers  and  common  la- 
tjorers.  railway  and  steamship  clerks,  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elect ncal 
Workers.  Unle.s.s  the  plea  f)  the  AFL  CIO 
civil  rights  department  brings  prompt  re- 
sult-., the  NAACP  serves  notice  it  will  take 
legal  action. 

The  constitution  of  the  AFL  CIO  avows 
the  purpo.'^e  "to  encoura-e  all  workers  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
to  share  In  the  full  benotits  of  union  organ- 
ization." Even  if  it  did  not.  the  dignity  of 
work  and  of  the  worker  l.s  basic  to  all  unlon- 
l.-sm.  and  the  lab:)r  niovoment  would  not  have 
much  of  a  piTuslble  philosfjpiiv  lelt  without 
It.  How  long  will  the  AFL  CIO.  which  ha.s 
Blrcndy  mcned  against  goon  control,  defer 
moving  against  racist  control,  which  also 
dishonors  its  name  and  frustrates  Its  valid 
purposes? 


THE  FEDERAL  EQUAL  PAY  ACT 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today,  with  great  satisfaction — and 
equally  great  hope  for  its  passage — intro- 
duced a  bill  designed  to  eliminate  any 
further  discrimination  in  wage  rates 
based  on  sex.  In  other  words,  passage 
of  this  bill  would  establish  equal  pay 
where  men  and  women  are  engaged  in 
comparable  work  for  the  same  employer, 
whether  these  employees  are  engaged  in 


commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce. 

The  present  system  of  discrimination 
in  wage  rates  based  only  on  sex  violates 
every  principle  of  justice;  and,  further- 
more, lays  the  United  States  open  to 
merited  criticism  by  other  nations  who 
have  long  since  accepted  the  just  prin- 
ciple of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  What 
is  even  more  important,  the  propo.sed  act 
would  protect  and  strengthen  our  eco- 
nomic life.  The  present  practice  lowers 
the  general  purchasing  power  and  also 
the  stnndaid  of  living  of  workers  and  of 
tlieir  fainilie.s  and  impairs  tiie  economic 
health  of  our  entire  Nation. 

In  an  a.-e  m  which  women  can  in  no- 
wise be  said  to  work  merely  as  a  mode 
of  self-expression  or  to  supply  an  addi- 
tional unneeded  income  for  themselves 
or  for  their  families,  it  is  doubly  impor- 
tant that  their  skills  be  utili/ed  for  full 
production  and  that  for  the  sake  of  their 
families  they  receive  equal  pay  for  their 
work. 

If  time  permitted,  I  would  like  indeed 
to  go  into  a  full  analysis  and  discussion 
of  the  number  of  women  who  are  today 
employed  because  the  income  that  they 
produce  is  essential  to  their  own  support 
or  to  the  support  of  families.  Suffice  it. 
at  thi  •  moment,  to  say  that  the  proposed 
legislation  will  serve  to  correct  a  situa- 
tion tiiat  is  unjust  and  economically  un- 
heal thy. 

The  legislation,  which  is  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
would  be  known,  in  briff.  as  the  Federal 
Equal  Pay  Act,  as  established  by  section 
1  of  the  act. 

Section  2  enumerates  undesirable  con- 
ditions in  interstate  commerce  resulting 
from  payment  of  wage  differentials 
bu:;od  on  sex  and  intention  of  Congress 
to  correct  such  conditions. 

Section  3  prohibits  employers  having 
employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
from  di.scriminating,  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
in  payment  of  wages  in  any  place  of  em- 
ployment in  wiiich  their  employees  are 
so  engaged.  The  language  descriptive 
of  proposed  coverage  and  the  supporting 
defmitions  in  section  10  are  phrased  to 
make  available  precedents  established 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in 
determining  coverage  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  issue  rules  and  regulations, 
■m.ikt:*  investigations  regarding  compli- 
ance with  the  act,  issue  subpenas,  and 
restrain  violations.  These  provisions 
are  largely  adapted  from  similar  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Section  5  provides  that  employers  who 
violate  the  act  .sliall  be  liable  for  wages 
of  which  an  employee  is  deprived  and 
for  not  more  than  an  additional  equal 
amount  as  liquidated  damages.  The  li- 
ability in  employee  suits  for  unpaid 
wages  and  liquidated  damages  is  like 
that  now  provided  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  as  modified  by  section 
11  of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act. 

Section  d  authorizes  employee  suits  to 
recover  amount  of  employer  liability  un- 
der section  5.  Authorizes  Secretary  to 
supervise  payment  of  wages  withheld  in 
violation  of  the  act  and  to  bring  suits  for 
such  wages  in  behalf  of  employees  upon 


their  request.  The  recovery  of  unpaid 
wages,  but  not  liquidated  damages,  is  au- 
thorized in  suits  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor or  by  admini.strative  action  in  super- 
vising employer  payments.  Establishes 
a  2-year  period  of  limitation  for  com- 
mencing recovery  action  after  cause 
acciues. 

Section  7  requires  employer  to  post 
copy  of  act  or  official  poster  explaining 
its  provisions  in  each  place  of  employ- 
mc  III  where  act  applies. 

Section  8  makes  it  unlawful  to  dis- 
charge or  discriminate  aramst  any  em- 
ployee as.'^i-  tine  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
act.  I'pon  a  .second  conviction  for  such 
di^chaiL-e  or  di.scrlmmation.  impases  a 
cnmnial  penalty.  Provides  that  the  US. 
district  courts  will  have  jurisdiction  of 
ci  iminal  proceedings  for  violation  of  this 
section. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  US.  dis- 
trict court .  will  have  jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  of  the  act  or  rcgulation.s 
issued  under  it. 

Section  10  defines  terms  ti«^ed  in  the 
act  principally  as  defined  in  the  Fair  La- 
bor S'.andaids  Act. 

Selion  11  authorizes  necessary  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  act. 

Section  12  provides  tliat  act  will  take 
effect  IJO  days  after  passage. 

Others  of  my  colleagues,  equally  recog- 
nizio'-:  the  need,  are  joining  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  measure.  It  is  our  hope 
that  prompt  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  proposed  le-'islation  lus  an  indi- 
cation of  congressional  recognition  of  the 
need  for  correction  of  current  methods 
of  di.scriir.ination  which  are  unjust,  eco- 
nomically unhealthy,  and  a  limitation  on 
the  standard  of  living  of  American 
families. 


EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK 

Mis.  BOLTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  r.OLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  two 
ref'-nt  mes^-ages  to  Congress,  the  budget 
messi;  :e  on  January  19  and  the  Economic 
Rei)oit  on  January  20,  President  Ei.sen- 
hov.er  recommended  the  enactment  of 
Federal  legislation  to  provide  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  In  his  Economic  Report, 
the  President  said: 

Certain  lepislatlve  improvements  are  re- 
quired m  programs  that  He  within  federal 
Jurisdiction  •  •  •  Favorable  coiisideration 
is  again  requested  for  legi.'-lation  •  •  •  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  equal  i)ay  for  equal 
■work   without   discrimination    based   on  sex. 

In  recent  months  prominent  educators. 
Government  officials,  and  national  lead- 
ers in  industry  and  labor  have  called 
attention  to  the  urgent  need  for  better 
utilization  of  womanpower  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  times.  More  than  one- 
third  of  all  adult  women  in  the  popula- 
tion are  working.  They  fill  one  of  every 
three  jobs.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1965 
the  number  of  women  workers  will  need 
to  be  increased  by  5,400.000  if  the  de- 
mands of  the  Nation  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  to  be  met. 
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Business  and  industry  increasingly 
realize  the  close  relationship  between  full 
utilization  of  womanpower  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  To 
cam  equal  pay  women  must  be  employed 
in  the  same  jobs  as  men.  However,  today 
many  women  are  still  concentrated  in 
lower  paying  jobs.  Women  as  a  group 
need  opportunities  to  acquire  skills  and 
technical  knowledge  which  will  enable 
them  to  advance  to  higher  level  positions. 
We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  give 
women  workers  this  opportunity.  In  the 
85th  Congress,  we  enacted  a  National 
Defense  Eklucation  Act  to  provide  for 
financial  assistance  to  educational  insti- 
tutions and  loans  to  students  desiring 
to  attend  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, both  men  and  women.  To  help 
women  workers  make  their  full  contri- 
bution to  the  national  economy,  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  law  to  provide  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  is  the  logical  next 
step. 

Within  the  current  month  Dr.  James 
R.  Killian,  Jr..  Presidential  Assistant  for 
Science  and  Technology,  called  for  the 
increasing  utilization  of  women  in  scien- 
tific and  professional  fields.  Leaders 
have  pointed  out  that  new  programs  to 
stimulate  engineering  enrollment,  par- 
ticularly for  women,  must  be  sought. 
The  need  is  the  same  in  nearly  every 
other  profession.  The  estimates  of 
future  needs  for  physicians,  teachers, 
scientists,  mathematicians  all  are  far 
greater  than  the  anticipated  supply. 

Unequal  pay  for  the  same  work  dis- 
courages women  from  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  higher  level  occupations 
and  prevents  the  full  utilization  of 
women  workers  by  employers  even  after 
women  are  fully  trained  and  actually  on 
the  job. 

As  long  as  women  can  be  paid  a  lower 
rate  than  men  for  the  same  work,  the 
age-old  prejudice  against  women  work- 
ers will  be  maintained.  We  need  to  en- 
act an  equal  pay  law  to  eliminate  this 
substantial  barrier  against  the  full  utili- 
zation of  women's  abilities  and  talents. 
Such  a  law  will  assist  and  encourage 
women  to  move  into  professional,  scien- 
tific, and  other  skilled  jobs  so  urgently 
needed  in  the  American  economy  today. 
The  unions,  women's  and  civic  organi- 
zations and  many  industrialists  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  equal  pay  legisla- 
tion. Since  their  merger  in  June  1956, 
the  KFL-CIO  has  actively  endorsed  Fed- 
eral legislation  through  the  union  execu- 
tive council.  The  National  Committee 
for  Equal  Pay,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  National  women's  and  civic  or- 
ganizations and  unions,  has  continued 
over  many  years  to  urge  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

This  legislation  Is  clearly  in  the  Na- 
tion's interest  and  I  urge  the  committee 
to  schedule  hearings  on  this  at  the 
earhest  possible  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  discrimination  because  of  sex 
in  the  payment  of  wages. 

Simply  stated,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  eliminate  the  practice  of 
paying  women  lower  wages  than  men  are 
paid  for  doing  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  work,  with  the  same  amoimt  of  skill, 
for  tlie  same  employer. 

It  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  in- 
telligence to  see  the  basic  injustice  of 
paying  different  wages  to  two  people 
who  are  working  side  by  side  and  doing 
the  same  operation.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  is  being  done  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country  today.  Women 
arc  being  forced  to  work  for  lower  pay, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are 
women. 

It  is  at  this  kind  of  practice  that  my 
bill  is  aimed. 

Great  numbers  of  women  in  our  coun- 
try must  work  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  own  health  and  well-being  and  for 
that  of  their  families.  It  is  precisely 
these  women  who  suffer  most  from  this 
unfair  method  of  competition. 

Furthermore,  wage  differentials  based 
solely  on  sex  prevent  the  maximum  utili- 
zation of  the  available  labor  resources, 
and  are  a  source  of  labor  disputes  which 
unnecessarily  burden  commerce. 

Finally,  discrimination  of  this  or  any 
other  kind  does  not  enhance  this  coun- 
try's prestige  throughout  the  world. 

I  hojoe  that  the  Congress  will  act 
promptly  to  correct  the  abuses  which 
have  made  necessary  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation. 


EQUAL  PAY  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  tMrs.  Weis]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  ixjint  in  the 
Record. 


UNIFORM    REGULATION    FOR    THE 
MARKETING  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  relative 
to  uniform  regulation  of  the  marketing 
of  milk  products.  This  bill  has  become 
known  as  the  Johnson  bill — Lester 
Johnson,  Congressman,  Wisconsin's 
Ninth  District. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  correct  some 
abuses  that  prevail  in  some  of  the 
marketing  areas  where  through  the 
subterfuge  of  health  standards  monop- 
olies of  markets  have  resulted  in.stead. 

Many  of  these  areas  have  barred 
quality  milk  from  their  marketing  areas, 
with  price  protection,  at  the  same  time 
they  have  dumped  their  surplus  produc- 
tion on  the  unprotected  producers  oper- 
ating in  many  areas  of  the  country. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Johnson]  invited  me  to  join 
in  the  introduction  of  this  bill  suggest- 
ing to  me  in  his  letter  of  January  5  that 
a  bipartisan  approach  is  necessary  if  we 


hope  to  make  any  progress  in  this  field. 
I  subscribe  to  that  thinking. 

This  measure  will  assure  adequate 
health  standards;  it  will  also  assure  the 
producers  of  adequate  and  reasonable 
market  protection. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
in  my  opinion  can  be  changed  relative  to 
personnel  for  administration  and  costs. 

I  feel  that  to  a  great  degree  State  and 
Federal  employees  can  be  enlisted  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It 
is  my  hope  that  committee  hearings  will 
examine  such  a  possibility. 

Due  to  the  crying  need  for  such  a 
measure,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  Con- 
gressman Johnson  and  others  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  give  this  important  meas- 
ure the  study  and  consideration  it 
deserves. 


LEGISLATION     TO     REMOVE     MILK 

BARRIERS    BY    PROVIDING    FOR 

UNIFORM        MILK        SANITATION 

STANDARDS    AND    REGULATIONS 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Spe-'ker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  with  Congressman  Lester  John- 
son, of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  other  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  require 
uniform  and  consistent  sanitation  and 
regulation  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  mean  that 
the  arbitrary  discriminations  and  block- 
ades which  have  been  set  up  in  the  gui.se 
of  health  standards  by  local  communi- 
ties and  various  States  would  be  changed 
to  conform  to  one  yardstick. 

Through  this  legislation,  a  high  stand- 
ard of  sanitation  would  be  preserved  and 
the  free  flow  of  milk  products — including 
Minnesota  milk — would  be  encouraged. 
Another  important  objective  of  this  bill 
would  be  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  American  consumer. 

In  the  past  I  have  introduced  similar 
legislation  to  achieve  this  same  end — but 
I  feel  that  if  there  is  a  better  chance  to 
win  enactment  by  joining  with  others  in 
a  bipartisan  effort,  then  this  step  should 
be  taken. 

The  value  of  this  legislation  is  ap- 
parent. If  enacted,  it  would  serve  to 
protect  and  bolster  the  dairy  economy  of 
the  Nation,  which  would  certainly  affect 
directly  the  economy  of  the  First  District 
of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a  district 
composed  of  12  coimties  in  southeastern 
Minnesota  which  depend  on  dairying  for 
a  substantial  part  of  the  farm  income. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  to  the  House 
that  roughly  four-fifths  of  the  farms  in 
the  First  District  are  dairy  farms,  with 
more  than  33  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  my  district  being  dairy  farm  fam- 
ilies. 

Statistics  I  have  already  produced  in 
testimony  last  year  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  have  shown  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  Minnesota  dairy  farmer  is 
essential  to   the  economy  of   the  First 
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Congressional  District  and  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  It  is  a  certainty  tiiat  this 
legislation  would  bolster  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 

Because  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion— the  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act^— 
would  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
dairy  farmers  of  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
and  the  Nation — and  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  all  segments  of  our  society 
should  be  protected  from  discrimina- 
tion— I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues 
on  this  bill  which  would  set  up  national 
milk  sanitation  and  inspection  standards. 


LET'S  STOP  USING  TAXPAYERS' 
MONEY  TO  INDUCE  FARMERS  TO 
DRAIN  WET  LANDS  VALUABLE  FOR 
WILDLIFE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  extond  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Re -onD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wi.sconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, H.R.  3918,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  so  as  to  end  Federal  coj  t  sharing  and 
technical  assistance  in  farm  drainage 
where  the  Secreta^  of  Interior  finds  it 
harmful  to  wildlife.  A  companion  bill. 
H.R.  3909.  is  being  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mc- 

GOVEP.N  1 . 

Our  national  policy  should  be  to  en- 
courage the  hiRhest  and  best  use  of  the 
Nations  land  and  water  resources.  In- 
stead, the  Federal  Government  has  been 
paying  out  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  encourage  farmers  to  drain  wet  lands, 
particularly  in  Minne.'^ota  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  Such  drainage  brings  into  exist- 
ence new  surplus  crops  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  other  grains,  thus  creating  new  com- 
petition for  existinc  farmers.  The  drain- 
age program,  by  hastening  runoff  from 
the  land,  often  cau.ses  harmful  erosion 
and  depletes  our  water  reservoirs.  It  has 
already  destroyed  almost  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  finest  breeding  grounds  for 
migratory  waterfowl. 

Secretar>'  of  Agriculture  Ben.son  has 
been  urged  time  and  again  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  wasteful  and  destructive  phases 
of  this  program.  He  has  refused  to  do  so. 
H.R.  3918  is  designed  to  n:cot  this  situa- 
tion before  the  last  waterfowl  breeding 
ground  ha.s  been  blotted  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

The  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  payments  to  farm- 
ers for  draininn;  wet  land.s  is  contained 
in  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  of  1936,  Public  Law  461. 
74th  Congress.  Under  this  act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  designated 
drainage  as  an  eligible  conservation 
practice,  thereby  permitting  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  farmers  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  drainage  work  on  their 
land,  and  the  entire  cost  of  technical  as- 
.s  r-t.^nce  through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Federal  cost  sharing  for  farm  drain- 
c".c  was  initiated  in  the  North  Central, 
Western,  and  Southern  States  in  1942. 
Spurred  on  by  World  War  II.  by  1944 


Federal  payments  were  being  made  in 
37  States.  The  program  received  an  ad- 
ditional impetus  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

THREE   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY   THOUSAND 
P  iTHOLES    DRAINED 

This  drainage  of  potholes,  water-hold- 
ing depressions  varying  in  size  from 
small  pK)thole.5  to  shallow  lakes  covering 
hundreds  of  acres,  has  been  most  marked 
and  destructive  in  the  so-called  prairie 
potliole  region  of  the  Middle  West.  This 
consists  of  39  counties  of  eastern  North 
Dakota,  41  counties  of  eastern  South 
Dakota,  and  57  counties  of  western  Min- 
nesota. Of  the  1.350.000  polholes  in  the 
area  at  the  start  of  the  subsidized  drain- 
age program,  more  than  350,000  have 
been  drained  throu!-;h  Federal  subsidies. 
In  addition,  an  unknown  number  have 
been  drained  by  farmers  acting  without 
the  benefit  of  Federal  sub.sidy. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  O|)crations.  of  which  the 
Honorable  L.  H.  Fountain,  of  North  Car- 
olina, is  chairman,  held  a  hearing  on 
Autiust  15,  19r'7,  on  the  question  of  fann 
drainage.  Tl:e  testimony  of  Daniel  H. 
Jan/'en.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  sums  up  the  danger  to 
our  shrinking  wildlife  resources  pre- 
sented by  Secretary  Benson's  activities: 

1.  Tlie  end  of  uiil:mited  water  rosouncs 
for  Industry  and  ni;ricu:turp  in  in  sk»ht.  0\:r 
shortage  of  wet  lands  vnluable  for  waterfowl 
h.ibltnt  Is  nationwide.  Oiir  expanded  popii- 
hitlon  haa  far  more  time  to  .sjiend  In  rcrre- 
aii  )nul  activitusand  is  constantly  inerra.'sing 
Us  demands  on  our  shrinking  w.ilcrfowl  re- 
sov.rccs.  Additional  lotses  In  waleifu\*l 
ha'->itat  will  seriously  J?op.irdi/e  our  v.atcr- 
fnv.l  rero'Tce  base.  We  mu'^t  pre-erve  and 
(l?\(!op  the  remaining  w.iterf'-.vl  habitat  In 
the  United  bt^itos. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    RFSPONSIBILITT 

2.  The  prote-tion  of  niit,-ratory  waterfowl 
and  Its  h.ibit; 'i,  i.s  more  than  a  domestic 
re.'ipf.nsibility.  It  is  an  international  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Government  under 
treaties  concluded  with  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico  and  a  number  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  to  implement  thot^e  treaties.  We 
bcUcve  that  wholesale  destruction  of  vital 
waterfowl  prod-.ictlon  habitat  by  ai:encle.s  of 
the  Federal  Government — or  a.s  a  result  of 
their  pr'^<;rams--ls  clearly  incon.>;lstent  with 
the  obi. L^at ions  of  the  UnUcd  States  undrr 
tiiese  international  conventions. 

3.  We  want  to  emphasize  here  that  we  are 
not  opposed  to  all  draina'^e  of  wet  lands. 
Neither  are  we  opposed  to  Federal  siib.Jdy 
and  technical  assistance  for  all  dram.ige. 
We  are.  however,  greatly  concerned  about  the 
continuance  of  Federal  technical  assi.st  nco 
for  drainas'e  of  wet  lands  which  are  vital  to 
the  m.iinten.-.nce  of  our  waterfowl  resotuces. 

4.  Tlie  three-State  area  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  D.ikota  h.as  pro- 
duced an  average  of  4  to  5  million  ducks 
annually  during  the  past  7  ye.irs.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  ducks  produced  in  the 
United  Stars  are  hatciicd  here.  Waterfowl 
banded  in  the  three-State  pothile  region 
and  northea.stern  Montana  during  the  nest- 
ing season  have  been  shot  in  42  States. 
Canada,  and  Latin  America. 

Breeding-ground  studies  conducted  by  the 
Service  In  cooperation  with  State  fish  and 
game  departments  and  Canadian  wildlife 
agencies  show  conclusively  that  the  prairie 
pothole  region,  Including  the  three-State 
area  and  adjacent  Canada,  Is  the  preferred 
breeding  habitat  on  the  North  American 
Continent.     In     1.958,    these    potholes    fur- 


nished prtxluction  habitat  for  67  percent  of 
the  contlnenUil   breediiv^   i>opulatlon. 

It  Is  sometimes  sufge.<=ted  that  drainage 
of  prairie  potholes  may  not  necessarily  be  a 
serious  lactor  in  duck  production  because 
breeding  birds  can  find  nesting  sites  farther 
north  In  Canada.  Breeding-ground  censusea 
during  past  years  show  conclusively  that  such 
a  northw.ird  shift  of  breeding  birds  dr>e8 
occur  when  water  Is  not  abundant  In  the 
prairie  region,  but  thl.*;  shift  causes  a  sl^'nlfl- 
cant  reduction  in  duck  production.  When 
there  Is  an  abundance  of  water  farther  south 
the  birds  will  .<-hift  back  to  the  preferred 
breeding  hab.tal  of  the  prairie  pothole  region 
to  breed  and  ne.st. 

The  pralr.e  putholes  thus  repre.sent  the 
mo.-t  product  i\e  natural  duck-breeding 
habitat  on  the  ontlnrnt  and  any  reduction 
In  this  habitat  by  drainage  must  neces.«;anly 
result  In  a  lower  production  potential  for 
our  WMterfowl. 

5.  Dtsiructive  sfill  erosion  due  to  cloud- 
bur;  is  and  Hoods  m  Mmne.sota  In  August 
1957.  could  li.ive  been  prevented  on  two 
b.uscF.  fir.'^t.  If  thore  had  been  less  drainigo 
more  of  the  water  woul.i  have  b^-t-n  st.red 
t.Mn.porarlly  In  these  denre.'sions.  but  because 
of  the  dralnrige  It  rushed  fiff  rapidly:  second, 
had  there  been  more  a.'^sislance  by  the  De- 
partment of  A!;riculture  to  s'lblll/.e  the  soil 
on  the  hlll.';ld"s.  tluie  Would  have  been  less 
dama:;e  d mc  to  inc  f.irms  One  of  the  rea- 
sons th.it  there  w.is  not  more  .a.'^slstance  to 
f.irmers  was  bfc.iu.se  funds  were  not  avail- 
able. It  has  been  my  feeling  for  many  years 
that  If  the  entunernng-techiucal  ns.slstance 
and  the  funds  made  avail. ible  for  this  drain- 
age were  made  :i\  .iilable  to  farmers  to  stabi- 
lize soil  on  the  hlll.vides.  that  problem  would 
have  been  more  nearly  solved. 

SAVING    MILLION.S 

6.  For  at  le.ist  8  years  the  US. 
Fi.sh  ar.d  WiUllite  Si^rvice  hits  negotiated  with 
agricuUural  agencies  to  find  a  ccKiperatlve 
solution  Ui  the  curt.iiimcnt  ot  drainage  dam- 
aging to  waterfowl.  After  all.  this  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  can  be  solved  only  by  the  Interests 
that  are  presently  responsible  for  that  draln- 
agf. 

7.  In  keeping  with  current  economy  p<jl- 
Icies  in  Government,  substantial  savings  of 
Siimewbat  nvre  th m  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually could  be  aclueved  by  abolishing  sub- 
.'Itlies  for  drainage  In  the  three  pothole 
States. 

8  The  po<^ltlon  of  tho  US  Pish  and 
Wildlife  .Service  on  this  problem  Is  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  offer 
subsidies  for  drainage  In  the  prairie  pothole 
region  of  the  D  .1.  jtas  and  Minnesota,  be- 
cause of  the  nati  iii.vl  Interest  In  the  4  mil- 
lion acres  of  wat-crfowl  wet  lands  there.  We 
do  not.  of  course,  object  t(}  a  farmer  drain- 
ing his  land  on  his  own  Initiative  at  his 
own  expense.  This  Is  his  right  as  a  private 
projierty  owner. 

9.  The  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall  for  tlie 
waterfowl  rerourrc--  of  this  Ni'lon  unless  de- 
struction of  Its  breedli^g  habitat  Is  halted. 
Prompt  action  Is  called  for  to  maintain  thi« 
resource,  and  the  recreation  It  supports,  as 
we  know  them  today. 

Another  witness  was  Thomas  A. 
Schrader.  director.  Department  of  Game 
Fi'  h  and  Parks,  State  of  South  Dakota, 
who  testified: 

DESTHOYS    CPIAND.    TOO 

Mr.  R^TJss.  Based  upon  your  years  of  ex- 
perience In  this  prairie  pcjtbole  area,  both 
In  the  Fl-h  and  Wildlife  Service  and  as  di- 
rector of  the  South  Dakota  Game  Commis- 
sion, do  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  federally  subsidized  drainage  program 
has  had  an  effect  on  wildlife  production? 

Mr.  ScHRADFR.  It  has  had  a  tremendous 
adverse  effect  on  wildlife,  not  only  on  water- 
fowl, which  la  primarily  the  interest  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  but  biologists  In 
the   South   Dakota   Game   and  Fish  Depart- 
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ment  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  drainage 
does  more  harm  to  the  upland  game,  pri- 
marily pheasant,  than  It  does  to  the  water- 
fowl. We  have  lost  tremendous  acreages  of 
very  valuable  upland  game  habitat  In  addi- 
tion to  the  waterfowl  production  that  has 
been  lost. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Do  you  have  an  opinion,  based 
on  your  actual  observation,  as  to  whether  the 
effpct  of  the  federally  subsidized  farm  drain- 
age program  In  the  pothole  area  has  been 
primarily  one  of  bringing  new  land  Into  pro- 
duction as  opposed  to  some  other  purpose? 

Mr.  Schrader.  Well,  all  of  It  brings  new 
land  Into  production.  In  fact.  It  got  Its  start 
during  the  war.  This  jnogram  was  first  ac- 
celerated by  the  effort  during  the  war  to  iiut 
new  land  Into  product.on.  It  was  listed  as 
one  of  the  early  places  which  would  Increase 
production  badly  needed  during  the  war.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  a  place,  from 
my  experience,  where  drainage  would  not  In- 
crea.se  production.  Now  there  may  be  places 
where  that  is  the  case.  But  in  the  pothole 
country  I  have  never  seen  a  drainage  project 
that  did  not  have  as  Its  ultimate  end  result 
nn  Increase  In  production.  It  Is  primarily 
for  the  production  of  ccrn  and  flax,  which  we 
have  too  much  of  already. 

Mr.  Reuss.  When  you  say  that  you  have 
never  seen  a  pothole  drainage  project  which 
has  had  any  other  result  than  Increasing  the 
area  devoted  to  producing  crops,  how  many 
potholes,  or  former  potholes,  have  you  looked 
at  In  the  last  12  years? 

Mr.  Schrader.  I  suppose  that  I  have  seen 
10.000  of  them  personally.  I  have  been  em- 
ployed In  this  work  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
seen  thousands  and  thousands  of  drained 
potholes.  I  have  taker,  a  good  many  of  the 
photographs  that  we  h.ive  in  our  files  in  the 
office. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Fountain 
summarized  the  subcommittee's  study  as 
follows: 

The  subcommittee's  study  revealed  that 
policies  of  two  different  Federal  agencies 
were,  to  some  extent  at  least,  working  at 
cross  purposes.  On  ore  hand,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  offered  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  farmers  In  the  drain- 
ing of  agricultural  land.  On  the  other,  the 
Department  of  Interior  was  seeking  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  additional  wet- 
land areas  for  wildfowl  breeding  purposes. 
According  to  wildlife  spokesmen.  Federal  as- 
sistance was  resulting  in  drainage  of  many 
wetland  areas  which  o'hcrwlse  might  have 
been  left  in  their  original  state." 

DRAINAGE    VASTTLT    EXCEEDS  ACQUISITION 

A  comparison  between  federally  as- 
sisted wetlands  drainage  programs  and 
federally  acquired  waterfowl  habitat  in 
the  three  prairie  pothole  States  for  the 
period  1951-55  shows  devastatingly  how 
much  faster  we  are  moving  to  destroy 
duck  habitat  than  to  acquire  it: 


ACP^I 

ralnage 

FWS  aciulsltlon 

Funils 

SIMDt  ' 
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p  tlin\rrl 
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iKlMl-.lt 
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(acres) ' 

lO.ll 

19.'.2 
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1*71,  ^liO 
l,(is!t.  H.M 
l.nTT.a'W 
1.  117.97(1 
I.4K-".  S77 
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a),  too 

$6,731 

.V) 

13,  0'.'.') 

1,1?» 

4fi,628 

647 

.17 

1,691 
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6,639,723 

2SC,  TOO 

67.  613 

3.462 

'  Potirce:  Annual  summaries  of  .^CPS. 

•  Sdufcp:  FW.S  cstimaU'S  h«s<d  on  25  poroent  of  total 
ACr  (Iniinace  In  the  140  counties  whore  duek  production 
K  important.  These  estimate's  represent  19.3  percent  of 
all  rf'i)ort<>l  drainauo  for  the  3  States. 

'  .\tinu'il  reports  of  the  Migrbtory  Bird  Conservation 
Cuui  mission. 


As  the  above  table  shows,  the  agricul- 
ture conservation  program  was  spending 
83  times  as  much  to  destroy  waterfowl 
habitat  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
was  spending  to  acquire  it.  In  terms  of 
acres,  ACP  was  removing  74  times  as 
many  acres  of  wet  lands  as  FWS 
acquired. 

Faced  with  this  indictment  of  the  farm 
drainage  program  in  the  prairie  pothole 
States,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
spokesman  at  the  August  15,  1957,  hear- 
ing sought  to  justify  the  Department's 
activities  by  insisting  that  the  program 
was  good  conservation.  When  pressed 
how  a  program  that  was  wasteful  of 
water,  destructive  of  wildlife  habitat,  and 
inconsistent  with  soil-bank  objectives 
could  be  called  conservation.  Deputy 
Administrator  Gladwyn  E.  Young,  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  testified  that 
by  draining  their  marshy  areas  farmers 
can  shift  crop  production  to  lowlands 
that  are  less  subject  to  soil  erosion  than 
their  uplands.  A  more  sensible  approach, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  Service  to 
attempt  to  save  the  uplands  from  ero- 
sion by  vigorously  promoting  practices 
such  as  terracing,  contouring,  and  strip- 
cropping,  rather  than  let  the  uplands  go 
to  pot  and  then  attempt  to  recoup  needed 
land  by  draining  wet  lands.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  true  conservation  has 
been  trespassed  against  in  the  name  of 
conservation. 

CONSERVATIONISTS    PROTEST 

True  conservationists  have  protested 
for  many  years  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's farm  drainage  activities  in  the 
prairie  pothole  States.  From  time  to 
time,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
thrown  a  crumb  to  its  critics  by  adding  a 
word  here  or  a  phrase  there  to  its  farm 
drainage  regulations.  In  1952  language 
was  added  requiring  due  consideration  to 
the  maintenance  of  wildlife  resources. 
Starting  in  1955  language  was  added  pro- 
hibiting drainage  assistance  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  bringing  new  land 
into  crop  production.  Apparently  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  no  se- 
rious effort  to  enforce  even  these  loose 
limitations.  An  inspector  for  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  conducted  a  survey 
of  ACP  drainage  activities  in  North  Da- 
kota in  1955  and  1956.  Of  the  acreage 
drained  during  these  2  years  in  North 
Dakota,  he  reported.  48.1  percent — 13.4 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  potholes 
drained — was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  regulations. 
This  high  percentage  of  violations  of 
even  the  Department's  loose  rules  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  leaving  the 
drainage  program  to  such  a  large  extent 
in  the  hands  of  county  agricultural  sta- 
bilization conservation  committees. 

On  August  9,  1957,  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  Service  issued 
still  a  new  regulation  on  drainage  sub- 
sidles,  as  follows : 

1101.976.  Practice  C— 9:  CJonstructlng  per- 
manent open  drainage  systems  to  dispose  of 
excess  water.  Federal  cost-sharing  may  be 
authorized  for  cletu-lng  tlie  necessary  mini- 
mum width  right-of-way.  Federal  cost- 
sharing  may  be  authorized  for  the  spreading 
of  spoil  banks  where  this  Is  necessary  for  the 


effective  utilization  of  the  drainage  system. 
No  Federal  cost-sharing  will  be  allowed  for 
ditches,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
bring  new  land  into  agricultural  production. 
This  practice  Is  not  applicable  to  land  other 
that  that  devoted  to  the  production  of  cul- 
tivated crops  or  crops  normally  seeded  to  hay 
or  pasture  during  at  least  2  of  the  5  years 
preceding  that  In  which  the  practice  is  ap- 
plied; provided,  however,  that  upon  a  show- 
ing by  a  farmer  applicant  for  this  practice 
that  the  land  on  which  the  practice  is  to  be 
applied  was  in  cultivated  crops,  tame  hay.  or 
seeded  pasture  2  years  out  of  10  years  pre- 
ceding the  application  applied  for.  he  may 
be  allowed  cost-shares  as  to  such  land.  The 
installation  of  this  practice  on  eligible  land 
shall  not  be  Ineligible  for  cost-shares  becavise 
Its  use  results  In  Incidental  drainage  on  In- 
eligible land.  No  Federal  cost-shares  are  al- 
lowable for  cleaning  a  ditch,  installing  cross- 
ing structures,  or  for  other  structures  pri- 
marily for  the  convenience  of  the  farm  op- 
erator. In  the  Installation  of  drainage  sys- 
tems, due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  maintenance  of  wildlife  habitat. 

FEDERAL    COBBLEDTCOOK 

This  regulation  was  aptly  character- 
ized in  the  September  1,  1957,  issue  of 
Conservation  News,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  as — 

A  classic  example  of  Federal  gobbledygook. 
The  loopholes  are  plenty  big  enough  to  drive 
a  bulldozer  or  a  dragline  through  at  any 
point.  •  •  •  The  phrase  "primary  purpose" 
in  the  third  sentence  above  permits  local 
committees  in  charge  of  ACP  payments  to 
say  that  bringing  new  land  into  production 
Ls  merely  Incidental  to  another  purpose,  say, 
the  drying  Tip  of  wet  fringes  of  a  pothoie 
that  have  been  farmed  in  years  of  subnormal 
rainfall.  The  effect  of  the  long,  involved 
fourth  sentence  is  "2  in  10  years";  the  "2  in 
5"  proposal  Is  meaningless.  If,  despite  the 
foregoing  loopholes  it  still  bothers  the  con- 
science of  a  county  committee  to  approve  the 
drainage  of  a  pothole,  the  fifth  sentence 
clearly  opens  the  way  for  ditches  passing  In- 
cidentally through  permanent  potholes  to 
reach  adjacent  eligible  land. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior on  August  27, 1957,  had  the  following 
discouraging  comment  to  make  on  the 
new  ACP  regulation : 

The  1958  ACPS  program  regulations  for 
drainage  assistance  under  practices  C-9  and 
C-10  have  been  carefully  studied.  In  our 
review  of  these  regulations  particular  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  new  language  chey 
contain  which  purportedly  was  included  to 
clarify  the  policies  and  objectives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  administering 
the  program.  Our  conclusion  is  that  the 
1958  regulations  provide  more  encourage- 
ment through  Federal  assistance  for  drain- 
age of  farm  wet  lands  than  comparable  regu- 
lations of  the  past  several  years. 

Under  practice  C— 9,  the  wording  of  the 
first  two  sentences  authorizing  cost-sharing 
for  clearing  rights-of-way  and  for  the  spread- 
ing of  spoil  banks  Is  the  same  as  in  1957. 
The  third  sentence  which  states  that  Federal 
cost-sharing  will  not  be  allowed  for  ditches, 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring 
new  land  into  production,  likewise  is  the 
same  as  last  year.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  term  "primary  purpose"  Ls  widely 
used  as  a  Justification  for  assisting  drainage 
which  does  bring  substantial  acreages  of  new 
land  into  production. 

The  fourth  sentence  apparently  is  a  new 
attempt  to  define  land  eligible  for  drainage 
assistance.  Although  the  first  portion  of 
this  sentence  states  that  the  practice  Is  not 
applicable  to  land  other  than  that  devoted 
to  the  production  of  cultivated  crops,  seeded 
hay,  or  pasture  during  2  of  the  preceding  S 
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years,  a  following  proviso  nuUiflea  this  re- 
fctrlctlon  by  sUting  that  cost-sharing  will  be 
allowed  for  lands  shown  to  be  In  production 
Oi  such  crops  2  out  of  the  preceding  10 
years.  Thus,  under  this  portion  of  the  rej^u- 
::ition.  lands  which  are  considered  as  unfit 
for  cultivation,  tame  hay.  or  seeded  pasture 
8U  percent  of  the  time  are  now  eligible  for 
tlrainage  cost-sharlnc;.  Drainage  of  such 
lands  obviously  destroys  much  waterfowl 
habitat  and  increases  the  acreage  of  land 
niKler    cultivation. 

Ti-.c  fifth  sentence  authorizes  cost-sharing 
for  drainage  of  clIi^Mble  lands  which  cnnnot 
lie  drained   without   also  draining   IndiRible 
lands.     Tills  is  a  new  proNi.'-lon  in  thf  regiiia- 
tloMP,  although  the  practice  of  allowln';  such 
cost-sharing  is  not  new.     In  pa^t  years,  in- 
elicrible    wet  lands   have    been   drained    with 
Federal  funds  and  technical  a.~  l.st.nncc  when 
they   were   lomtrU   between   an   eligible  area 
and  the  terminal  pniut  of  the  dlt^h  n^ces.-.iry 
to  drain  this  elii,'ible  area.     SituatI  jns  of  tliis 
type  comprised  some  of  the  more  flagrant  de- 
viations from  the  stated  policy  of  the  agricul- 
tural aijencles  npslstinr;  drainage.     Inclusion 
of  tills  new  li'nuiage  apparently  Is  In'rndrd 
to  provide  outrif,'ht   policy  uuthori^-.ation,  at 
the  nat!')nal  le\cl,  for  such  ca.'^es,  which   In 
the  pa.1t  have  b  en  Ju.^.tinccl  on  the  basis  of 
local    Interpret.itlon.     In    elTect,    this    provl- 
fcion    in   the    1918   re';tilarionri   will    make   all 
potholes  suscc'iJtible  to  lej-al  drainage. 

The  la'  t  two  scntcnfcs  in  tlie  rtg'il.ninns 
tor  prnttice  C  9  contain  no  new  provL'^'Miis 
over    those    Included    in    the    1957   d>ckel. 

The   regulations   fur   prn'-tice   C   10   in   the 
1958  doclct't  iiichido  piu\ijinns  identical  with 
those    in    practice   C  !».     Our    comments    on - 
these  provisions  api^iy  to  the  regulations  for 
both  praf-ttccs. 

On  the  wliole,  the  1958  regulations  for 
ACPS  practices  C  9  and  C-10  do  not  reflect 
cooperative  or  sympathetic  (onsideratlon  of 
the  views  of  the  Bureau  of  S;)ort  Flshcric.-, 
and  Wildlife  on  the  Impact  of  drainage  on 
waterfowl  habitat.  We  abo  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life was  not  provided  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view these  regul.Ttlons  pr Or  to  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  .Secietary  of  Agriculture. 

NEW    BILL    13    CH.\  NGED 

On  F.^bruaiy  10.  19J8.  I  introduced 
H,R.  1C641.  The  first  .■•ectlon  of  H  R 
10641  is  Identical  to  the  language  of 
H.R.  3918,  introduced  by  me  today.  The 
second  section  sought  to  amend  the  Soli 
Bank  Act  so  as  to  provide  incentive.s  un- 
der the  .soil  bank  to  farmers  for  main- 
talninot  wet  lands  in  the  conservation 
reserve  program.  An  identi-al  bill.  H  R 
10642,  was  introduced  in  the  House  on 
the  same  day  by  tlie  r.entlemnn  from 
South  Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovi.nN  i .  A  Sen- 
ate counterpart,  S,  3553.  was  Introduced 
on  March  25.  1958,  by  Senator  Richard 
L,  Neubirger.  of  Oregon, 

No  hearings  were  held  on  these  bills 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  re- 
porting on  them,  opposed  them  on  the 
Kround  that  section  2  would  Impose  an 
unwanted  obligation  to  protect  wildlife 
upon  the  Soil  Bank  Act  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Fortunately   sec- 
tion 2  of  last  year's  bills  has  now  become 
unnecessary  because  of  the  enactment 
on  August  1.  1958,  of  Public  Law  85-585' 
Under  this  law.  all  receipts  from  the  sale 
Of  duck  stamps  are  earmarked  for  the 
acquisition  of  migratory  bird  habitat  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  such 
acquisition  can  include  the  purchase  or 
lease  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
small   wetlands   and   pothole  areas     A 
system,  such  as  that  envisaged  by  section 
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2  of  last  Congress  bill,  of  enabling  hunt- 
ers and  sportsmen  benefiting:  from 
farmers"  wet  lands  to  compen-sate  farm- 
ers for  maintaining  wet  hmd.s.  through 
the  duck  stamp,  has  thus  been  worked 
out. 

H.R.  3918,  therefore,  merely  rules  out 
Federal  as.si.^tance  for  funn  druinat;e, 
either  tlirou:;h  ai^ricultural  conservation 
pi-oqram  co.^t-.sharinK.  or  throuj.ih  S  3il 
Con.servatior  S -rvice  technical  a.sslst- 
ance,  where  the  efTjct  of  the  dramatic  is 
to  injure  wildlife.  The  provision,  of 
cour.-o.  in  no  way  pievents  a  fai-mer  from 
f-'oin;;  ahead  on  his  own.  By  providin:; 
that  the  Secretaries  of  A  riculiure  and 
Interior  .shall  develop  rc-ulations  for 
canyinn  out  tlie  S^-cietary  of  tlie  Itite- 
rior's  wildlife  protective  power,  the  bill 
makes  po.ssible  s{>cedy  administration. 
For  ex  imulc,  the  S.cretarlcs  miyht  well 
decide  to  concentrate  on  propo-sed  drain- 
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a"cs  in  Mir.ne.sota  and  the  Dakota.s, 
wliere  the  problem  of  uildla'e  presoiva- 
tion  IS  acute,  and  to  reiraiii  from  inter- 
fennt^  with  the  draina-e  proKram  else- 
where. 

rO.VTHOL    STIIL    NIEDKD 

H.R.  3918  is  just  as  ncccs;  ary  as  it  was 
a  year  a(;o,  since  the  Department  of  Ai;ri- 
culture's  program  of  dr.uninu  wet  land.s 
valuable  for  uildlife  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense i;,  .sUll  rolliM  ;  alonf^.  In  rcj:pon.^e 
to  my  rcqu('.<,t,  I  have  rccenlly  rcce.ved 
a  report  on  Department  of  Agriculture 
.subs:di/'pd  dr.unaue  in  the  prairie  p  't- 
hole  re^iion  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Burwell,  rc- 
funnal  directcr.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  W.ldlife,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  P..-:h  and  Wildlife  Service,  for 
the  north-ccnti-al  region,  with  head- 
quarters in  Minncapoli.':,  Minn.  Under 
date  of  January  2,  1939,  Mr.  Burwell 
writes: 


You  u.'ked  about,  and  I  |ii-omi;,ed  to  give 
y,.u   our   appraisal   of,   the   current   druliuige 
Maiatlon  in  the  prairie  pc^tiiole  re:;Ion      De- 
struction of  wateifowl  production  habitat  In 
fie    heurt    of    the    breedlii.-    ground    in    the 
Utilted   States   continues,   but   at    a   reduced 
rate.     D.ita  reported  in  Department  of  Agri- 
culture rrleiwes  suggest  that  the  reduction  In 
dnilniig.  :s  greater  than  is  actuallv  the  case 
Ibis  stt■:!•,^  111  part  from  a  change  in  Agricul- 
ture's  m.  thod  at  reporting.     Formerly   that 
Dopartmuit     often     reported     as     'acrenge 
drained"  the  eiitlre  acreage  of  a  field  In  which 
a  pothole  was  drained  even  though  the  pot- 
hole was  only  a  fractUm  of  the  Bize  of  tlie 
field.     R-.cent  rep<,rt8  from   the  Dep.irtment 
(jf  Agriculture  show,  more  nearly,  the  actual 
acreage  of  wet  lands  drained,  thereby  suggest  - 
Ing   a   tremendous   drop   in   the    amount   of 
drainage. 

Our  Investigations  show  that  there  has 
been  a  signlflcant  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
waterfowl  habitat  drainage  In  North  and 
South  Dakota  aid  Minnesota  since  1954  In 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  dralnnge  of 
7^.^a'^°^  hablu.t  in  1957  was  below  that  of 
o  .w  I!?"  "v*^"  was  true,  however,  m 
South  Dakota  where  drainage  In  1957  was 
considerably  above  that  of   1956.     Althoiigh 

ri^^K?  1?^  ^^"^  ""  °'  ^^^  ^858  -information 
at  this  time,  the  trend  appears  to  be  toward 
more  drainage  In  all  three  States  In  1958 

Drainage  guidelines  were  Issued  In  1957  bv 
the  ACPS  and  SCS  which  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  drainage  In  Minnesota  and  North 
Daokta  but  not  In  South  Dakota.  These 
guidelines  resulted  In  a  shift  of  drainage 
emphasis  away  from  the  larger,  more  perma- 
nent, marsh  typos  useful  as  brood  areas  but 
were   of   little    Importance    In    reducing    the 


rate  of  drainage  of  the  more  temporary  areas 
noces.sary  for  waterfowl  courtship  and  breed- 
ing activities. 

From  ft  waterfowl  habitat  standpoint, 
there  Is  a  basic  weakness  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  drainage  regulation  which 
I)cini.ts  the  dr.ilnapre  of  any  waterfowl 
m.u-shes  that  have  been  devoted  to  crops  2 
yc.vrs  out  of  the  5-year  period  immediately 
jirecedlng  the  drainage  application.  Local 
dr'  URht  ccndltlcjas  oltrn  permit  waterfowl 
liabMiit  t<)  becMnie  eligible  for  drainage  In 
thf  prairie  pothole  rogum.  Incidental  drain- 
age of  InehL^ible  wet  lands  Is  j)crmltted  If  the 
diamnge  facility  is  constructed  to  drain  eli- 
gible land.  For  these  reasi^ns  we  cun  pre- 
dic  an  Increase  In  drainage  in  any  year 
immediately  iTcccded  by  a  5-year  period 
which  IncuJed  2  ycar.s  of  local  drou,-'ht  se- 
vere cnooRh  t  1  permit  plowing  ar.d  cecdmg 
of  .«^(jnie  pi't.holcs. 

Pirhajis  Dp.irtment  if  Ai'riculture  draln- 
:u;f'  regulation;,  c  ni'.d  be  unproved  for  the 
beneht  of  wildlife  if  the  reguiiiiions  llmltrd 
such  as.sisfunce  to  wetland  areas  that  have 
been  devoted  to  cro;  s  at  le.-xst  4  years  out 
ol  the  5-year  per.od  immediately  preceding 
the  draln.'ine  application.  Also,  marshes  or 
oUie:  wetl.mds  p.i.-tl.iUy  cr  totally  surround- 
ed by  eligible  land  should  not  be  eligible 
for  driiiMiine  as.u.st mce  llnle^s  they  have  pro- 
duced a  h.ir  vc-'at  le  cu!ti\ai"d  crop  4  years 
out  of  the  5  years  1  rcceduig  that  In  which  the 
application  Is  made 

Su  h  a  re.s'ri.  tion  w  )\i'.d  permit  drainage 
of  some  wildlife  h.ibiti.t  but  would  be  an 
improvement  over  iresent  conditions.  Tlie 
only  re.il  solute  11.  in  my  opini.-n.  would  be 
tlie  elimination  of  both  lochiur.il  and  finan- 
cial assistance  lor  rtrnli.ape. 

sofRCE.s  or  orr»^>siT!i  jiT 
I  look  forward  to  the  .same  opposition 
by  sclf-inteie^ted  fjioups  to  H  R.  3918  as 
wa.s  raised  a'^aui.st  it.s  predrce.ssors  HR 
10G41  and  HR  10C42.  in  the  last'con- 
Kiess.  One  such  group  is  the  manufac- 
turers of  drainni'e  equipment.  The  May 
1958  i.s.siie  of  Con.servation  News,  the 
publication  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
ei-ation.  reprints  a  widely  circulated  let- 
ter from  a  dramaf  e  machinery  manufac- 
turer, urginu  all-out  opposition  to  H  I> 
10G41  andH  R.  10642: 

Who  C^f'•.rs  in  tn  Dn-M.v.\(,E  SmsloiEsf 
In  the  CISC  ,  f  f.irm  drainage  It  Is  the 
manufactur.  rs  ..f  l)villd-/er.s.  draglines,  and 
other  he.  y,  e..rilimo\  Ing  equipment. 
Some  sfill  con.«crviitlon  districts  are  trying 
derperately  to  p:,v  out  on  ditching  machinery 
that  slick  f,;le,Mnen  talked  them  Inui  buying 
on  time  Under.- -and  .bly  tlic  district  cfllcers 
panic  when  someoiie  mentions  ctillmg  off 
thf"  drainage  subsidies. 

Recently   Cr>n'ervat|.  n    News   cnine   »;y    an 
Interesting  drKTumcnt  that  thrr.ws  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  the  situation.     It  is  a  letter    re- 
printed below,  that  was  sent  to  soil  conser- 
vntlon  difcuu-t    Ic.idcrs   m   the  DukoUs— anU 
prohaljly    in   m.in>    other  biates— by   a   cor- 
poration that  inaiuifacturcs  big.  and  expen- 
sive, dltrlung  m.uhinery      s    1^400  and  com- 
panion  bUl.s  mentioned  in   Mr    Davis'  letter 
are  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Coor- 
dination Act  that  have  been  recommended 
by   Secretary   of   tiic   Interior   Seaton.     ThU 
ieKl.«iIat)oM    has    been    endorsed    by    the    Na- 
tional  Wildlife   Federation  and  many  other 
con.servation    oriM nidations.      The    facts    re- 
ported by  Mr.  Davis  are  distorted  or  down- 
right untrue-  hut  his  purpose  Is  to  frighten 
larm  leaders  Into  opposing  the  bill. 

HR.  10641  and  H  R.  10642.  also  opposed  by 
the  dragline  makers,  are  the  Reu*s  and  Mc- 
Govern  bills  to  eliminate  ACP  payments  for 
draining  marshes  that  are  valuable  for  wild- 
life and  to  substitute  soil  bank  payment*  to 
farmers  for  retaining  such  wet  lands 
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Oar  Wood  lNrt.'STRiES,  Inc., 

Findlay,  Ohio,  April  1.  1958. 
Urgent  Message  to  All  Persons  Interested  in 
Farm  Drainage: 

There  are  now  several  bills  before  the 
Hou.se  of  Representativet;  and  Senate  which 
ould— if  passed — inflict  serious  handicaps 
on    all    drainage    programs    Iti    the    United 

.blites. 

Here    are    some    of    the    facts    about    these 

b.lLs: 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  would  give  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  power  to  control 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  drainage 
policle.s.  "I'hi.s  lepi.<;iation  promoted  by  wild- 
life Interests,  is  very  va  ^ue  about  liow  re- 
strictions on  drainiige  would  be  Imposed. 
But  It  adds  up  to  this:  'ihe  Fl..h  and  Wlld- 
h;.-  Division  of  the  Dc]).;rtineni  of  tl:e  In- 
teiuT  \>.  'uld  c.\.'  .\  ire  control  ol  drainag?  cjut- 
lots  w.henever  to  h.nlcal  ;i.'^^sl.i.  nro  or  funds 
from  any  F'.cirr.al  a^^emy  were  connected 
with  such  dr.iinage  — tJ'C-rcby  restricting  or 
controlling  a  great  amount  of  private  drain- 
age needing  svich  outlets 

We  have  no  argument  with  those  who 
argue  for  tlie  prti.er\ all  m  of  our  Wi!dlife 
reb'urccs -but  we  do  kn  iw  that  legifhaion 
such  as  this  is  t'.o  n  vkvard  to  nccrmipu  h 
anything  without  seriously  c.-li)p;.,i;;  our 
•  ountry's  pr<-gre.s'^!ve  f.irm  draiiw-ce  pro- 
gr.ini. 

It  Is  Imptrathe,  f  )r  the  preservation  of 
your  own  Intercst.s,  that  you  write  or  tele- 
graph bc'th  your  congres.ional  and  sena- 
tor! il  represiiit.ines  and  vigorou'^'.y  object 
to  this  legislation.  When  you  write,  be  sure 
and  refer  to  this  legislation  accurately.  The 
W.aklns  bill,  the  one  wuh  the  great  likeli- 
hood of  p...s:,iiig  <unIe^s  you  raise  your 
voice! ,  I.-  formerly  known  at, — 

Sen.itc  bill  S.  2i'.)Q  an  J  H<iur,e  of  Repre- 
sentative coinpanlun  bil.s  HR  8031  HR 
8747, H  R   9053. 

Other  legislation,  even  more  re.'-.trlrtlvc — 
though  without  too  m  ich  possibility  of 
p.isslng— should  also  be  referred  to  by  you 
In  your  correj.pondence  This  Is  known  as 
Hou.se  of  Representative  Mils  H.R.  10642  and 
Identical  bill  H  R    10G41. 

There  Is  no  time  to  w»ste.  Your  future 
Is  at  stake  right  now.  \N'rite.  wire,  or  tele- 
graph your  Uepreseniathi's  and  Senators  to- 
d.iy. 

Very  truly  yours. 

D    J    Davis. 
General  Sales  Mounger,  Construc- 
tion Mat  hinc}/. 

LOBBYING   BY    fSD,\ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  like- 
Wise  not  above  doing  a  little  lobbying 
against  the  Rcuss-McGovern  bills.  The 
Rapid  City  <S,  Dak.)  Journal  for  April 
16,  1958.  reports  on  the  .speech  made  by  a 
E>epartmcnt  of  Agriculture  official.  Hugh 
HUler,  before  a  South  Dakota  sports- 
men's club: 

DRMNACE  PROGRAM   IS  DEFEN  DEC  BY  TECHNICIAN 

Kaooka. — An  answer  to  charges  of  sports- 
men's groups  that  drain;  ge  of  potholes  by 
farmers  is  endangering  the  propagation  of 
ducks  and  geese  In  South  Dakota  has  been 
made  by  a  Soil  Conservation  Service  tech- 
nician, 

Hugh  Hlller.  SCS  work  unit  conservationist 
In  Kadoka,  spoke  before  the  Kadoka  Rod  and 
Oun  Club  defending  the  drainage  program 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  SCS  and  Agricul- 
ture Stabilization  and  Conservation. 

Hlller  said  some  sportsmen's  clubs  are 
drumming  up  support  for  the  Reuss-Mc- 
Govern  bill  now  before  Congress.  The  bill, 
among  other  things,  would  prohibit  ASC 
payments  for  drainage  where  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  the  wildlife  conservation 
program    would    be    materially    harmed. 

Hlller  said  that  In  15  years  of  service  with 
SCS  he  has   not  received   a  request   from   a 
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farmer  to  drain  an  area  which  had  any  value 
to  wildlife.  The  line  between  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  wildlife  conservation  is  In- 
visible, and  agencies  for  both  types  of  work 
must  cooperate  or  both  will  fail,  he  said. 

campaign  against  bills 

H.  R.  Morgan,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
former  North  Dakota  game  and  fish 
commi.'^sioner,  and  now  special  field 
representative  for  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  had  this  to  say  at  the  Decem- 
ber 17.  1958,  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interiors  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Fi.sh  and  Wildlife,  concerning  the 
campai'^n  to  defect  the  Reuss-Mc- 
Govcrn  bills: 

I  h'-ijie  to  be  able  to  iinnrTS  yon  with  the 
d.i'.ii'rr  i.f  a  hoax  which  Is  beint;  pcrpciraied 
upon  liie  American  public  through  propa- 
ganda which  is  bemg  circulated  tlirougliovit 
the  M:dwe.st.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you 
that  this  hca.\  will  be  perpetuated  unless  we, 
here,  take  it  upon  oursel\es  to  give  the  pub- 
lic the  f.  rts.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to 
tlie  dr-'lnage  of  tlie  duck  habitat  of  the 
M.dwc.'-i  and  the  propaganda  circularized  to 
e'lcour;  '^e  landowners  to  take  ad\nntago  of 
the  FcUeriil  cost-shanng  provided  for  drain- 
age under  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
giMin. 

Yjur  first  reaction  to  this  may  be  that 
the  re'Hponslblllty  for  counteracting  this 
propaganda  campaign  should  rest  with  the 
f^sh  and  Wildlife  Service.  Do  not  overlook 
liie  fads  In  this  connection.  Those  rcspon- 
slbl'.'  for  the  propaganda  are  not  attacking 
the  Service.  The  Service,  In  an  all-out  figlit 
to  comiint  this  propaganda,  would  be  attack- 
in;;  a  program  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
The  8er\lce  can  attack  only  upon  the  basis 
that  drainage  of  waterfowl  habitat  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  program  which  they 
h-.ive  been  made  responsible,  by  the  same 
Congress,  to  carry  out. 

Before  I  show  you  samples  of  this  propa- 
gand.i,  I  ."ihould  like  to  state  a  few  pertinent 
facts.  I  win  be  speaking  about  the  trlstate 
area  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  This 
area  comprises  the  last  Important  duck- 
breeding  grounds  In  the  United  States.  Al- 
though drainage  has  eliminated  much  of 
what  w.is  formerly  duck  production  habitat, 
this  area  Is  still  Important  In  that  It  annu- 
ally produces  from  3  to  5  million  ducks. 

Federally  subsidized  drainage  Is  provided 
iinder  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  of  1938.  It  Is  an  eligible 
practice  under  the  agricultural  conservation 
pro^;ram.  which  provides  that  the  agricul- 
tural stabilization  and  conservation  com- 
mittee of  each  State  and  county  may  pay  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  agricultural 
dralnnge,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
may  provide,  at  public  expense,  the  engi- 
neering necessary  for  such  drains.  Feder- 
ally subsidized  dralnnge  began  In  the  trlstate 
area  In  1042.  It  was  encouraged  as  an 
emergency  war  measure  designed  to  make 
more  land  available  for  crop  production. 
Because  of  a  shortage  of  manpower  and 
heavy  earthmovlng  equipment  it  did  not 
attain  its  peak  until  a  years  after  the  war 
was  over.  In  the  period  1051-56.  256.700 
acres  were  drained  in  this  area,  while  during 
the  same  period  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice acquired  3,462,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  In  an  effort  to  combat 
the  efforts  of  a  sister  department  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Drainage  of  farm- 
lands Increases  the  value  of  the  farm,  in- 
creases the  crop  surpluses  of  the  Nation,  and 
exploits  the  most  valuable  resource  of  the 
Nation,  and  therefore  should  not  be  subsi- 
dized. Federally  subsidized  drainage  favors 
a  minority  group  of  farmers  and  proves  un- 
favorable to  the  majority  group  by  resulting 
In  added  produce  placed  upon  a  competitive 
market  and  in  increased  land  values  of  those 
owning  cheap  lowlands.     Drainage  of  natu- 


ral surface  water  reservoirs  increases  erosion 
and  main  channel  floods  by  more  rapidly 
discharging  runoff  into  tributary  streams. 

drainage  is  incompatible 

Drainage  is  directly  opposed  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (the 
most  recently  enacted),  which  states  that 
water  is  to  be  held  upon  the  areas  where  it 
falls.  Drainage  of  farmlaxids  adds  to  pro- 
duction and  in  so  doing  defeats  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  which  Is  designed 
to  decrease  crop  surpluses  through  shrinking 
acreages  devoted  to  such  production.  It  is, 
thus,  an  Incompatible  practice  opposed  to 
the  pub'-lc  Interest.  Every  tax  dollar  spent 
to  subsidize  drainage  is  a  dollar  which  is 
not  available  for  land  treatment  dcsij'r.cd 
to  hold  water  upon  the  land  (terracing  and 
contouring).  Over  a  9-year  period  1.019 
terr.acing  and  851  contour  practices  were  es- 
tablished in  South  Dakota,  while  during  tlie 
same  period  15,234  drainage  practices  were 
carried  out.  S  m-.e  of  these  facts  should  at- 
tract the  attention  of  those  other  than  duck 
hunters. 

Now,  who  benefits  from  this  congresslon- 
ally  blessed  program? 

Pcsslbly  some  politicians  within  the  farm 
bloc.  If  so,  they  benefit  at  public  expeiusc 
and  to  the  dctilment  of  the  majority  of 
farmers. 

Obviously,  the  tl'.e  manufacturer,  whof^e 
signs  mr.y  be  observed,  encouraging  dralnnge, 
as  ycu  drive  through  this  area. 

Obviously,  also,  the  manufacturer  of  heavy 
earthmovlng  equipment  who.  since  World 
V/ar  II  was  forced  to  find  a  new  outlet  for 
his  products. 

Definitely  the  earthmovlng  contractors 
who,  with  their  equipment,  are  forced  to  dig 
deeper  and  longer  ditches  In  order  to  bleed 
the  last  drop  of  surface  water  from  Isolated 
potholes. 

Surely  some  of  the  Government  bureau- 
crats who  perpetuate  themselves  on  payrolls 
at  public  expense.  And  so  long  as  this  con- 
tinues, the  duck  will  not  be  the  only  one 
to  suffer. 

So  far  wc  have  complacently  set  back  and 
ftllowed  this  hoax  to  be  perpetrated  upon 
us.  We  have  let  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice "take  the  rap."  But  as  I  pointed  out, 
they  can  go  only  so  far. 

They  have  acquired  duck  habitat,  but  were 
unable  to  successfully  combat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  paid  dralnnge  pro- 
gram. The  farmer  is  Interested  In  money. 
Agriculture's  program  pays  better  than  Inte- 
rior's, 

They  have  made  It  plain  that  drainage 
was  detrimental  to  ducks.  They  have  insti- 
gated a  WHP  (waterfowl  habitat  preserva- 
tion) program  In  this  area,  A  program 
which  has  been  manned  by  capable  dedicated 
men  who  have  furnished  us  with  the  tools 
we  need  to  crush  this  drainage  If  we  are  dis- 
posed to  use  them.  They  have  completed 
a  waterfowl  habitat  Inventory  which  wc  can 
also  use.  They  have  not  been  completely 
asleep,  but  we  have. 

R.  O,  Lynch.  stnfT  writer  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  writing  In  1956,  stated  that  20  to 
30  percent  of  the  potholes  in  this  region 
(approximately  300,000  of  them)  had  at  that 
time  been  destroyed.  According  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  period  1943  to  1954 
saw  the  loss  of  962.796  surface  water  acres 
In  the  tristate  area;  360.000  acres  of  this 
was  In  my  own  State  of  North  Dakota,  at  a 
cost  of  $2'^  million  In  ACP  payments  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  engineering  serv- 
ices furnished  cost  free  by  SCS. 

From  1935,  when  hunters  began  to  buy 
duck  stamps,  until  1956,  the  Service  managed 
to  acquire  237,979  acres  of  duck  habitat. 
During  only  a  part  of  this  same  period  over 
1  million  acres  of  habitat  were  destroyed 
in  the  tristate  area  alone.  We.  who  have 
voluntarily  taxed  ourselves,  for  the  privilege 
of  hunting  waterfowl,  are  now  forced  Into 
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the  position  of  li.creasing  that  tax  so  that 
the  entire  proceeds  may  be  used  to  acquire 
sufficient  duck  habitat  In  public  manage- 
ment to  perpetuate  the  species.  Is  It  too 
little   and   too  late? 

Speaking  of  legislation.  I  believe  It  to  be 
the  only  answer  to  our  drainage  problem. 
Drainage  guidelines  have  been  tried.  They 
leave  too  much  to  the  Judgment  of  the  man 
in  the  field,  the  SCS  engineer.  In  the  past 
they  have  provided  the  red  herrin^j  which 
Agriculture  has  dragged  across  the  tr;iil  of 
promiscuous  drainage.  They  have  been  re- 
peatedly reworded.  Each  revision.  v.e  were 
told,  would  correct  e.xi.stlng  wroni's.  cl<i.se  ex- 
isting loo!>holeR.  In  spile  of  this  we  con- 
tinue to  have  drain;. ge  at  an  acccUraled  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  paradox  that  the 
administration  with  all  its  talk  of  econ- 
omy, still  insL-Jts  on  spcndin.y;  millions  of 
taxpayers"    dollars    for    farm    drainaue 
that  destroys  the  la.'-t  breedinc:  r-round 
of  ducks  and  geese  in  this  country.    Now 
that  we  have  embarlcod  upon  a  sound 
lon?-ran.ce  prosnam  of  greatly  expund- 
in.;  Federal  purchr-scs  and  leases  of  wet- 
lands areas  of  \alue  for  waterfowl  pro- 
duction, we  should  refrain  from  undcmtr 
this  proerram  by  concurrently  subsidizing 
the  drainage  of  waterfowl-valuable  wot 
lands.     The  bills  introduced  today  will 
go  far  to  insure  that  farmers  are  paid 
for  doing  that  which  is  best,  not  that 
which  is  worst,  from  the  standpoint  of 
highest  land  use. 
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RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  two  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  which  I  believe 
will  correct  two  glaring  inequities  which 
exist  in  the  current  program. 

The  first  of  these  measures  provides 
that  a  widow  or  widower,  as  the  case 
may  be.  who  has  lost  her  entitlement 
by  remarrying,  may  again  become  en- 
titled to  a  railroad  annuity  if  her  second 
husband  dies  within  1  year  after  re- 
marriage. The  bill  also  restores  the  en- 
titlement of  widowers,  parents,  and  sur- 
viving dependent  beneficiaries  under 
these  same  circumstances. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  a  widow  who 
remarries    becomes    ineligible    for    any 
monthly   payments  she   may  have   re- 
ceived as  the  result  of  her  first  hus- 
bands death.    Furthermore.  If  her  sec- 
ond husband  dies  before  they  have  been 
married  1  year,  she  is  unable  to  collect 
any  widows  benefits  based  on  his  income. 
My  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  permit  her 
to  again  collect  the  widow's  Insurance 
benefits   she   was  receiving   before  her 
second    marriage.     In   other   words    It 
would  restore  the  benefits  she  was  receiv- 
ing on  the  basis  of  her  first  husband's 
employment  record.    This  legislation  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  to  a  few  un- 
fortunate women   who  have   twice   be- 
come a  widow  and  who,  because  of  a 
cruel  double  blow  dealt  them  by  fate 
rind  themselves  deprived  of  benefits  to 
which  they  should  be  entitled 


The  85th  Congress  demonstrated  both 
justice  and  mercy  by  amending  the 
social  security  law  to  reinstate  the  en- 
titlement of  widow.s  and  surviving  de- 
pendents under  these  circum-^tances  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  same  humani- 
tarian spirit  will  prevail  .^o  that  equity 
may  be  re  stored  under  our  railroad  re- 
tirement pi-o'^ram. 

TlK^  .secuiid  bill  wh.ich  I  have  intro- 
duced is  likewise  designed  to  correct 
another  ni^xuuty  in  the  retirement  statu.s 
of  spouses  of  retired  railroad  cmplo.xees. 

Und'-r  tie  present  law  the  v. ife  of  a 
retired  railroad  worker  cannot  receive 
her  full  annuity  if.  in  addition,  ^lie  is 
cntiLled  to  social  ."^ccuiiiv  bcnciit.s  eiiher 
in  her  cwn  ii-;ht  or  on  the  basis  of  her 
husband  s  employm.^nt  credits.  Her  rail- 
road annuity  is  ciih.er  reduced  by  the 
amount  to  winch  .^he  is  entitled  under 
.'^ocial  security  or  she  receives  only  one 
of  ;  Ufh  annuities,  whichever  is  the  larger. 

Althou.fli  the  Con-.re.^^.s  has  acknowl- 
edged tlic  unfairness  of  this  re:  trict'on 
asiainst  the  rcceii;t  of  dual  benefitr.  in  the 
case  of  widows,  by  amcndmi.  t!ie  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  to  permit  payment 
of  a  Widow's  annuity  and  her  social"  .secu- 
rity benefits,  spouses  are  still  discrimi- 
nated at.'ainst  by  this  grossly  unfair  dual 
benefits  reijtriction. 

My  bill  proposes  to  repeal  this  discrim- 
inatory restriction  against  dual  benefits 
as  it  now  applies  to  spouses  of  retired 
railroad  employees. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  when  the  Con- 
gress considers  the  lon.g  overdue  cost-of- 
living  increa.se  for  retired  railroad  work- 
ers, they  will  in  the  same  spirit  of  fair- 
ness rectify  this  serious  inequity  which  I 
have  cited  and  which  cries  out  for  statu- 
tory remedy. 
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MAINTENANCE   OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FISHING  FLEET 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 12.  last.  H.R.  2181.  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  to  promote  the  maintenance  of 
the  American  fishing  fleet  under  com- 
petitive conditions  and  in  the  Interest  of 
su.stained  fish  food  supplies  In  case  of 
enieirency,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
lefcrred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  bill  propcses  to  amend  an 
act  that  comes  uiihin  the  jurisdiction 
of  tli'^  Coinr.'uttee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fislien-s. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  therefor<^. 
that  the  hill  be  rerrferrcd  to  the  Coin- 
niitiee  on  Me;  chant  Maune  and 
Fishorif^s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  ronue.it  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 

kan  as .' 

T..eie  was  no  objection. 
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HOUSING 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michifran.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ad- 
dress tlie  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  eai^lier  this  morning  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powell  I  stated 
that  he  is  Introducing  a  bill— and  I  have 
not  seen  It— which  has  to  do  with  hous- 
mg. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  President's  Commission  is  in 
New  York  investigating  discrimination 
in  housing. 

}1  f^^  majority  party  goes  through 
with  its  civil  rights  legislation,  will  it  go 
so  far  In  connection  with  housing  and 
renting  that.  If  a  man  owns  a  2-apart- 
ment  house,  he  cannot  select  his  ten- 
ants?    Are  you  going  that  far? 

I  would  like  to  know  because.  If  that 
s  going  to  be  the  situation,  when  that 
legislation  comes  up  for  consideration 
It  is  my  purpose  to  offer  an  amendment' 
and  I  hope  our  folks  will  go  along  with 
It,  providing  that  the  Republicans  will 
have  an  equal  share  in  this  union  money 
that  is  being  collected  from  union  mem- 
bers—both Republicans  and  Democrats— 
and  used  for  campaign  purposes 


DLSPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 

WhDNE.SDAY 

Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.   Speaker.   T 

a.sk  unanimou.s  ccn.'.ent  that  businc.s.s  in 

order   on  Calendar   Wedncoday  of  this 

week  be  disi.eiiied  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  reserving 
the  ri'iht  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  tho  draft  bill  is  to  come  up  for  consid- 
eration this  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit  this  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  go  through.  I 
shall  ask  the  Republican  leadership  to 
inquire  as  to  the  legislative  program  for 
this  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THIS 
WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  what  the  legisla- 
tive program  will  be  for  the  balance  of 
this  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  asked  me  that  question.  I 
was  going  to  make  an  announcement  be- 
cause I  like  to  advise  the  Members  aa  far 
ahead  as  I  can  of  legislation  that  might 
come  up,  particularly  under  the  circum- 
stances where  I  was  unable  to  announce 
the  program  for  this  week. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  meeting  to- 
morrow; and  I  am  hopeful  that  commit- 
tee will  consider  rules  on  two  bills,  one 
H.R.  2256,  a  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  providing 
for  direct  loans  for  veterans  and  also  In- 
creasing the  interest  rate  from  4.75  per- 
cent to  5.25  percent.    If  a  rule  is  re- 


ported that  bill  will  be  programed  for 
Wednesday. 

The  other  bill  is  H.R.  2260,  exteruiion 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  If  a  rule 
is  reported  that  bill  will  follow  the  vet- 
erans' housing  bill.  If  a  rule  is  not  re- 
ported out  on  selective  service  until  Wed- 
nesday, then  it  will  come  up  on  Thurs- 
day. In  any  event,  if  both  rules  are  re- 
ported out,  it  is  the  intention  to  program 
both  bills  this  week,  but  the  first  bill  to 
be  brou,,ht  up  will  be  the  GI  housin?,  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  means  that  the 
draft  bill  could  come  up  on  Wednesday; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  no  printed  re- 
ports and  no  hearings  available  and  will 
not  be  until  tomorrow  morning.  Is  that 
not  moving  pretty  fast,  if  the  Members 
arc  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
hearings  and  the  reoort? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  might  state  to  the 
r^entlf^man  that  tlie  he'rir^-s  will  be 
h'»re  in  accoidancc  with  the  rules  of  the 
House  by  the  time  the  bill  is  called. 
They  will  be  available  tomorrow  morn- 
ins. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     With  plea-sure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman's  com- 
mittee tells  me  that  neither  the  report 
nor  the  hearings  will  be  available  until 
tomorrow  morning  at  the  earliest. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  ju.st  what  I  said.  Tomorrow  is 
Tuesday.  Then  on  Wednesday,  if  a  rule 
is  granted,  and  after  the  veterans  bill, 
Ereneral  debate  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday;  at  least  Thursday,  on  the 
extension  of  ."^elective  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  give  us 
very  much  time  to  read  the  hearings  and 
the  report  on  the  bill  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  what  transpired  in  the  com- 
mittee and  to  intelligently  approach  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  trust  the  gentleman, 
with  his  usual  diligence,  will  not  be  so 
delayed  In  reading  .so  as  not  to  be  fully 
cognizant  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  majority  leader,  as  I  suggested 
to  him  privately  a  minute  ago.  that  there 
is  an  aflair  downtown  that  will  take 
probably  from  noontime  to  perhaps  3 
o'clock  on  Thursday.  If,  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  program,  for  those  who 
want  to  go  downtown  to  have  luncheon, 
he  could  so  arrange  it,  why,  we  would  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  knows  that  the 
'•entleman  from  Massachusetts  always 
tries  to  cooperate,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  will  on  this  occa- 


sion. We  can  consider  that  matter  from 
the  practical  aspects  on  Wednesday,  but 
I  am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  it. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  do  think 
it  is  highly  important  to  advise  the  House 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  whatever  time 
the  draft  bill  may  be  considered  It  is  my 
intention  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  the  gentle- 
man says  is  not  inconsistent  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  just 
said.  F^om  a  practical  angle,  we  will 
try  to  have  the  House  function  to  meet 
the  problem  that  confronts  the  minority 
leader. 


FEDERAL  EQUAL  PAY 
LEGISLATION 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rcma!-ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
groat  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  here 
today  in  reintroducing  Federal  equal  pay 
lc:ji.<^lation.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  long 
campairn  for  justice  and  equality  which 
has  kept  this  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress will  at  long  last  be  successful. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
more  people  know  about  this  legisla- 
tion— the  more  they  appreciate  the  con- 
ditions it  is  designed  to  correct  and  that 
the  advantages  it  is  believed  would  fol- 
low— the  greater  is  their  support  for  it. 

Durin.-,'  my  service  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Assembly.  I  found  this  especially 
true.  It  was  my  privilege  as  a  member 
of  that  body  in  1952  to  sponsor  equal  pay 
legi-slation  and  lead  the  successful  fight 
for  its  passage. 

Our  experience  in  New  Jersey  with  the 
equal  pay  law.  and  similar  experience  in 
other  States,  should  do  much  to  demon- 
strate the  usefulness  of  the  legislation 
on  a  national  scale. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  need  for 
equal  pay  legislation.  As  the  bill  itself 
states  in  its  policy  declaration,  the  ex- 
istence in  interstate  commerce  of  wage 
differentials  based  on  sex  has  depressed 
wages  and  living  standards,  prevented 
maximum  utilization  of  labor  resources, 
caused  labor  disputes,  burdened  com- 
merce, and  constituted  an  unfair  method 
of  competition. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  benefit  the 
entire  economy.  Women  today  are  an 
imp>ortant  part  of  our  total  labor  force. 
Their  earnings  contribute  significantly 
to  the  well-being  of  their  families  and 
help  to  increase  our  national  wealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  women  are 
unjustly  discriminated  against  in  the 
payment  of  wages,  women  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  suffer.  If  women  are 
employed  at  luifair  wage  levels,  the  gen- 
eral wage  scale  is  thereby  depressed. 
Honest  and  fair  employers  are  subjected 
to  harmful  competition,  and  discrimina- 
tion becomes  an  unfair  competitive  an- 
vantage.  In  general,  the  loss  in  purchas- 
ing power   and   the  lowering  of  living 


standards,  resulting  from  such  wage  dis- 
crimination, make  themselves  felt  ad- 
versely throughout  the  economy. 

We  who  support  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  determined  to  do  every- 
thing possible  during  this  86th  Congress 
to  pass  this  legislation.  We  appeal  to 
all  our  colleagues  for  understanding  and 
assistance  in  a  cause  which  can  only 
bring  our  country  rich  rewards. 


THE  WESTERN  PREDICAMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  HerloncJ  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cold  war  is  going  badly  for  our  side. 
Nation  after  nation  in  the  Near  East  and 
the  Far  East  is  slipping  from  pro-West- 
ern to  neutral,  to  pro-Communist  neu- 
tral, and  this  same  pattern  is  now  tak- 
ing shape  in  Africa.  Even  in  Western 
Europe,  where  many  thought  the  tide 
had  turned,  we  see  some  nations  like* 
Greece  beginning  to  slip  back.  In  Latin 
America  the  Communist  Party  is  gain- 
ing rapidly  in  size  and  influence  in  key 
nations  like  Venezuela  and  Argentina. 

This  is  happening  despite  Hungary 
and  Khrushchev's  confessions  about  Sta- 
lin and  despite  our  generous  aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  Communists  are  winning  because 
they  have  developed  a  new  form  of  pow- 
er struggle,  a  new  dimension  of  political 
warfare,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  to  the  people  in  each  target 
nation  and  to  control  or  manipulate 
them  in  ever-increasing  numbers  in  the 
interest  of  the  Soviets.  As  long  as  the 
Communists  can  do  this  and  we  cannot 
coimteract  it.  our  own  diplomacy  and 
aid  programs  will  be  largely  undercut, 
while  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  will  achieve  success  all  out  of  pro- 
portion for  the  money  spent. 

This  new  dimension  of  political  war- 
fare is  being  fought  by  the  Communists 
in  labor  vmions.  universities,  cultural 
groups,  newspapers,  villages,  and  in 
every  type  of  economic,  racial  or  reli- 
gious grouping. 

In  this  war,  the  Communists  have 
three  advantages  which  give  them  a  de- 
cided edge  over  their  opponents : 

First,  the  Communists  have  trained 
the  most  skilled,  dedicated  and  cohesive 
leadership  groups  and  cadres  the  world 
has  known.  They  simply  fight  harder 
and  with  more  know-how  than  their  op- 
ponents. The  intensity  with  which  the 
Communists  train  their  cadres  is  still 
imperfectly  understood. 

Second,  the  Communists  have  devel- 
oped their  conspiratorial  version  of  po- 
litical warfare  into  an  operational 
science.  They  have  become  masters  of 
the  art  of  conflict  management. 

Third,  they  have  a  superior  organiza- 
tion which  is  skillfully  deployed 
throughout  the  fabric  of  each  nation  to 
obtain  maximum  power  and  influence  lor 
the  numbers  involved.  This  organiza- 
tion, manned  by  trained  political  acti- 
vists, permits  the  Commiinlsts  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
organizational  possibilities  inherent  in  a 
total  political  war,  whether  setting  up  a 
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front  to  organize  and  manipulate  a  pre- 
viously imorganized  sector  of  a  given  so- 
ciety, iniiltrating  an  existing  Institution, 
or  recruiting  student  leaders  for  a 
guided  tour  of  the  "New  China."  It  is 
significant  that  an  advanced  textbook  on 
Bolshevik  strategy  and  tactics  is  called 
"The  Organizational  Weapon"— Selz- 
nick.  McGraw-Hill,  1952. 

We  continue  to  take  a  licking  because 
we  have  failed  to  develop  these  three  in- 
dispensable keys  to  a  total  political  war. 
liistead,  we  have  relied  on  the  con- 
ventional means  of  diplomacy,  military 
and  economic  aid  and  intelligence. 
These  conventional  means,  regardless  of 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  employed, 
fail  to  engage  the  Communists  on  much 
of  the  battleground.  There  has  been  a 
stubborn  almost  suicidal  refusal  on  our 
part  to  face  up  to  what  a  total  political 
war  means  in  terms  of  cadres,  organi- 
zation and  operational  know-how.  if  the 
Communists  are  to  be  fought  organiza- 
tion for  organization,  argument  for  argu- 
ment and  person  to  person  within  the 
free  world. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  in  the  Near  and  Far 
East  and  Africa  would  somehow  develop 
their  own  vigorous  anti-Communist  lead- 
ership groups  if  we  would  only  bolster 
their  economies  and  contain  the  Red 
army.  With  some  exceptions,  this  has 
not  happened  and  today  there  is  a  des- 
perate need  in  these  areas  for  native 
leaders  who  can  fight  the  Communists  in 
all  segments  of  their  societies  with  an 
equal  degree  of  devotion  and  operational- 
organizational  know-how.  This  means 
university  professors,  labor  leaders,  busi- 
nessmen, student  leaders,  writers,  and 
professional  people  as  well  as  govern- 
ment leaders. 

Moreover,  the  need  is  just  as  great 
within  the  United  States.    In  all  levels  of 
oiu-  society,  there  is  a  glaring  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  total  nature  of  the 
Soviet   political   warfare    offensive    and 
what  it  has  accomplished  and  what  lies 
ahead.      But    most    important,    people 
from  the  community  level  up  lack  lead- 
ership which  can  show  them  how  they 
can  make  their  weight  felt  in  the  cold 
war.      By    and    large    our    great    civic 
organizations  are  uncommitted.     Their 
members  continue  to  think  little  league 
baseball    while    the    free    world    comes 
unstuck  under  the  relentless  pressure  of 
the  Communist  organizational  weapon. 
With    trained   leadership    showing   the 
way  many  of  our  people  could  join  in 
this  struggle.    Without  such  leadership 
tremendous    energies    are    wasted    and 
opportunities  missed  as  we  leave  every- 
thing to  Uncle  Sam. 

Within  the  Federal  Government  there 
are  few  who  are  well  grounded  in  com- 
munism, political  warfare  and  the  inter- 
related economic -military  fields.  Each 
Federal  agency  or  department  dealing 
with  the  cold  war  produces  within  itself 
a  multitude  of  competing  plans  and 
ideas.  Some  are  based  on  a  realistic 
estimate  of  the  political  warfare  situa- 
tion and  some  are  not.  Ultimately  the 
agency  head  must  pick  and  choose  be- 
tween these  plans.  If  he  lacks  extended 
experience  or  training  In  communism 
political  warfare  and  the  interrelated 
economic-military     fields,     and     many 


have  since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  he 
may  be  more  likely  to  pick  the  plan 
which  corresp>onds  with  his  level  of  un- 
derstanding. Thus  expert  knowledge, 
even  where  it  exists  at  the  "desk  level," 
is  often  frustrated. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Federal  employees  who  serve 
overseas  have  substantial  knowledge  of 
communism    and   political    warfare,   or 
special  knowledge  or  even  interest  in  the 
foreign  areas  where  they  serve.    If  these 
people  learned  the  language,  were  articu- 
late about  the  United  States,  and  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  cold  war,  they  could 
cultivate  newspaper  people,  labor  lead- 
ers, and  rank  and  file  citizens  and  do  a 
great  deal  to  combat  Communist  influ- 
ence.    Instead,  most  stay  within  their 
own  narrow  circle  of  American  friends 
and  are  political  warfare  neuters  or  out- 
right  liabilities.     The  same   applies  to 
many  private  citizens  working  overseas. 
Today,  the  Soviet  political  warfare  of- 
fensive is  hitting  its  stride  as  years  of 
patient  cadre  training   and  organizmg 
begin  to  pay  off.     Mo.st  alarming,  the 
Soviets  are  now  in  position  to  add  a  huge 
economic,  scientific-technical  assistance 
program  and  cultural  program  to  then- 
existing     organizational     weapon.    Al- 
ready Soviet  aid  to  certain  countries  ex- 
ceeds our  own.  and  Russian  and  Chinese 
cultural  groups   touring   the  Near  and 
Far  East  are  so  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied they  amount  to  a  cultural  cold  war. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  turning  out  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  technicians  at  a  rate 
beyond    their    internal    needs.     Recent 
visitors  report  these  people  are  receiving 
language   training   in   many   languages 
and    dialects.     The   newly    independent 
nations,  eager  for  quick  industrial  ex- 
pansion,   are    turning    increasingly    to 
Russia,  which  has  become  a  symbol  of 
what  a  backward  country  can  do  using 
Communist  methods.    All  of  this  opens 
fascinating  possibilities  to  Soviet  plan- 
ners who  can  now  give  their  existing  or- 
ganizational weapon  a  tremendous  added 
punch.    It  creates  the  gravest  sort  of 
problems  for  the  West. 

The  Western  predicament  is  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  develop  effective 
countermeasures  to  the  Communist  or- 
ganizational weapon.  We  know  the  con- 
ventional means  alone  will  not  do  the 
job.  Unless  we  come  up  with  the  an- 
swer, we  face  the  day  when  the  United 
States  and  a  handful  of  shaky  allies  will 
be  substantially  isolated  in  a  world  that 
has  become  Communist  or  pro-Commu- 
nist neutral. 

To  fight  the  Communist  organiza- 
tional weapon,  we  need  trained,  dedi- 
cated people  who  understand  Commu- 
nist strategy  and  tactics  and  the  realities 
of  a  total  power  struggle,  and  we  need 
these  people  deployed  throughout  each 
free  world  nation  where  they  can  or- 
ganize strength  against  Communist  im- 
perialism and  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
broad-based  coalition  of  freemen.  The 
West  must  develop  a  new  synthesis  of 
the  operational  art  to  make  this  possible. 
Today  the  whole  area  of  countermeas- 
ures or  counteraction,  outside  the  con- 
ventional fields,  is  relatively  unexplored. 
Counteraction  can  and^should  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  an  operational  science. 
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and  its  practitioners  should  be  trained 
with  the  care  and  thorougiiness  of  a  sur- 
geon. It  can  and  should  offer  fascinat- 
ing opportimities  at  the  community. 
State,  and  National  levels. 

Believing  so  completely  that  this 
should  be  done,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  JuddI  and  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  that  we  believe 
will  accomplish  this  objective. 

Before  going  on  to  specific  proposals 
of  the  legislation,  certain  points  should 
be  clarified. 

First  of  all.  since  the  Communist  or- 
ganizational weapon  is  working  within 
a  multitude  of  political,  religious,  eco- 
nomic and  racial  groups,  counteraction 
must  be  carried  out  by  leaders  of  these 
same  groups.  This  means  that  counter- 
action win  be  led  by  people  whose  views 
and  backgrounds  are  widely  divergent 
and  who  are  united  chiefly  by  their  de- 
sire to  5-tem  the  Communist  tide. 
Counteraction  then  means  a  broad  coa- 
htion  in  which  coordinated  action  would 
be  achieved  by  focusing  on  the  supreme 
dant'er  of  Communist  dommation  and  by 
giving  that  business  its  due  priority. 
The  strength  and  virtue  of  free  men  rest 
on  the  Integrity  of  their  convictions.  To 
achieve  unity  of  action  we  must  never 
belittle  differences  existmg  between 
convictions,  but  rather  search  for  com- 
mon purposes  on  which  men  and  groups 
can  agree  without  betraying  or  minimiz- 
ing their  individual  differences. 

Second,  there  is  no  desire  or  need  to 
emulate  Communist  corispiratorial  tech- 
niques in  carrying  out  the  proposal  set 
out  in  our  bill.  The  method  and  tech- 
niques proposed  can  and  should  be  in 
full  accord  with  democratic  ethics  and 
morality. 

Third,  this  legislation  seeks  to  fill  a 
vacuum.  It  does  not  encroach  upon 
any  existing  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Hereafter, 
when  the  expression  "counteraction"  is 
used,  it  is  intended  to  mean  primarily 
counteraction  outside  of  the  conven- 
tional means  already  employed  by  the 
Government,  and  especially  counterac- 
tion that  may  be  conducted  by  private 
citizens  and  organizations. 

Fourth,  the  Communists  have  built  up 
so  much  lead  time  in  political  warfare 
we  must  proceed  on  a  crash  program 
basis. 

THE    FREEDOM    COMMISSION    ACT 

Under  the  legislation  an  independent 
commission  tentatively  called  the  Free- 
dom Commission  would  be  established 
and  given  the  responsibility  and  powers 
to  develop  counteraction,  to  train 
selected  persons  in  counteraction,  and  to 
act  as  an  information  center  serving  all 
persons  working  against  the  Commimist 
conspiracy. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  Commission 
would  establish  an  advanced  tralnmg 
center  tentatively  called  the  Freedom 
Academy.  The  best  available  experts  in 
all  relevant  fields  of  knowledge  would  be 
brought  together  at  the  Academy  where 
they  could  devote  their  full  time  to  (a) 
developing  counteraction  into  a  science, 
and  (b)  training  and  turning  out  highly 
skilled,  dedicated  men  and  women, 
selected  from  throughout  the  free  world 
to  organize  and  lead  counteraction. 
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The  Commission:  The  Commission 
would  be  ccmposed  of  seven  members, 
one  of  whom  would  be  Chairman.  The 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  approval 
of  the  Senate  and  would  serve  for  stag- 
gered terms  of  6  years,  except  the  Chair- 
man who  would  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  The  Commission  would 
have  broad  powers  to  achieve  its  purpose 
and  could  employ  .such  advisers  and  es- 
tablish such  committees  as  it  needs  from 
time  to  time  to  operate  the  Academy, 
select  the  faculty,  prepare  a  curriculum, 
select  a  student  body,  and  so  forth. 

The  Commissioners  should  be  brcadly 
representative,  dedicated  in  their  desire 
to  fight  communism  and  bipartisan  in 
their  approach.  Above  all  the  Commis- 
sioners must  them.selves  demonstrate 
that  a  broad-based  coalition  of  free  men 
can  recognize  the  primacy  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  and  undertake  sustained 
action  of  a  hij^h  order  without  unscem- 
incly  bickering  over  individual  political 
differences. 

Joint  congressional  committee:  The 
vital  nature  of  the  Commission's  work, 
the  need  to  proceed  on  a  crash  basis 
into  a  relatively  unexplored  field  loaded 
with  delicate  policy  questions,  the  neces- 
sarily generalized  statutory  authority — 
much  of  the  area  of  the  program  being 
still  unexplored — and  above  all  the  need 
for  public  confidence,  requires  that  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  executive  branch  be 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  the 
Commission's  activities  and  problems. 
The  proposed  legislation,  therefore,  pro- 
vides for  a  joint  congressional  watchdog 
committee  with  a  permanent  staff  em- 
powered to  investigate,  advi.se,  and  re- 
port. This  committee  would  be  analo- 
gous to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  like  it,  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  and  legislative  will 
in  a  sensitive  agency  imperative  to  our 
country's  international  survival. 

Academy  students:  The  student  body 
would  be  selected  from  throughout  the 
free  world  and  would  be  representative 
of  the  diverse  groups  within  which  the 
cold  war  is  being  fought.  They  must  be 
men  and  women  of  character  and  intel- 
liuence  ready  to  dedicate  more  than  their 
spare  evenings  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
On  graduation  they  would  return  to  their 
own  communities  and  institutions 
where,  using  their  special  skills  and  tech- 
niques developed  at  the  Academy,  they 
would  be  leaders  in  counteraction. 

ACADEMY     CURRICULUM 

fa)  The  common  fund  of  knowledge: 
Anti-Communists  of  widely  divergent 
political  beliefs  can  cooperate  on  a  sur- 
prisingly broad  front  if  they  possess  a 
common  understanding  of  communism 
and  the  realities  of  the  total  power 
struggle.  Without  this  common  fund  of 
knowledge,  a  coalition  is  exasperatingly 
difficult  whether  among  private  citizens 
or  free  world  governments.  Therefore, 
the  first  function  of  the  curriculum  is 
to  build  this  fund  so  that  Academy 
graduates  can  talk  shop  and  plan  to- 
gether on  the  basis  of  the  mutual  re- 
spect and  confidence  which  flows  from 
their  common  understanding.  As  part 
of  this  fund,  the  students  will  acquire 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Com- 


munist conspiracy,  including  the  history 
and  development  of  Communist  theory 
and  doctrine;  Imowledge  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Red  China,  and  the  satellite  coun- 
tries; the  organization,  strategy,  and 
tactics  of  the  Communist  Party;  and  the 
heritage  and  the  prospects  of  the  free 
world.  In  order  to  provide  perspective, 
related  subjects  will  include  an  analysis 
of  the  world  military  situation,  the  po- 
litical and  economic  situation  in  the 
principal  nations,  and  other  problems  of 
international  affairs  as  they  relate  to 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  Also  includ- 
ed— for  foreign  students  at  least; — would 
be  American  history  with  special  em- 
phasis on  American  foreign  and  military 
policy  after  World  War  II,  since  it  is  of 
first  importance  that  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  be  understood  and  trusted. 

<b)  Organizing  'skills:  Academy  stu- 
dents will  be  trained  in  the  technique 
and  procedures  they  should  use  in  com- 
batmg  Communist  influence  and  the 
Communist  organizational  weapon. 
This  includes  a  study  of  organizing 
methods  and  operational  techniques 
suitable  for  different  classes,  groups,  and 
environments,  keeping  in  mind  these 
methods  should  be  in  accord  with  the 
ethics  and  morality  of  free  men.  Be- 
cause Communists  try  to  divide  non- 
Communists  in  order  to  decrease  their 
effectiveness  as  an  opposition  force,  stu- 
dents will  also  be  taught  the  techniques 
of  mediation  and  coalition  necessary  to 
get  non-  and  anti-Comr.iunists  working 
together. 

(c)  Schools  and  teaching  skills:  The 
Academy  is  only  one  school  serving  a 
world  community  and  can  train  no  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  needed 
leaders.  The  success  of  counteraction 
will  depend  above  all  on  the  ability  of 
graduates  to  recruit  and  train  large 
numbers  of  activists.  This  means  a 
series  of  training  schools  or  training  pro- 
grams at  community,  regional  or  na- 
tional level.  The  graduates  should  have 
concrete  ideas  on  how  to  set  up  and 
finance  these  schools  under  varying  con- 
ditions, and  they,  like  the  Academy  fac- 
ulty, must  give  inspired  instructions. 
This  means  the  curriculum  must  stress 
teaching  and  speaking  skills  and  a  great 
deal  of  thought  will  have  to  be  given 
to  matters  such  as  textbooks,  teaching 
aids  including  films,  minimum  libraries, 
and  so  forth,  to  be  used  by  the  grad- 
uates in  their  own  training  programs. 

(d)  Special  skills:  Each  student  may 
acquire  special  knowledge  and  skills  in 
his  particular  field.  For  instance,  peas- 
ants make  up  a  great  majority  of  the 
population  in  most  of  the  underdevel- 
oped areas.  No  group  suffers  more  un- 
der communism  and  the  peasantry  rep- 
resents a  huge  potential  source  of  anti- 
Communist  strength.  Under  present 
circumstances,  however,  most  villagers 
are  submerged  under  the  staggering 
problems  of  eking  out  a  living  and  may 
have  no  interest  in  an ti -communism  per 
se.  False  promises  of  land  and  the 
simple  fact  that  the  Communists  have 
become  the  "other  party"  to  which  the 
villagers  give  their  protest  vote  is  mak- 
ing them  increasingly  susceptible  to 
Communist  manipulation.  The  Acad- 
emy graduate  who  has  a  good  technical 


understanding  of  the  peasant's  agricul- 
tural and  public  health  problems  and 
becomes  a  devoted  village  worker  is  in 
the  best  position  to  carry  out  counter- 
action, and  special  training  m  these 
technical  subjects  would  appear  to  be 
part  of  the  training  for  a  well-rounded 
leader  of  counteraction  from  these  areas. 

Again,  the  Communists  have  captured 
labor  organizations  in  many  countries  on 
bread  and  butter  issues  and  because  of 
greater  skills  in  strike  leadership,  col- 
lective bargaining  and  grievance  ma- 
chinery. Once  in,  of  course,  the  union 
treasury  is  milked  for  party  purposes, 
the  membership  is  manipulated  and  the 
comrades  use  their  labor  power  to  con- 
trol political  parties.  This  kind  of 
thing  can  best  be  fought  by  trained  anti- 
Communist  labor  organizers  who  have 
superior  labor  union  skills  and  can  beat 
the  Communists  on  the  bread  and  but- 
ter level  as  well  as  on  ideological  issues. 
Selected  foreign  students  might  be 
trained  in  these  trade  imion  subjects  at 
AFL-CIO  schools. 

Some  of  the  most  promising  r>otential 
leaders  of  counteraction  may  be  hesitant 
at  first  to  attend  a  school  that  deals 
primarily  with  political  subjects.  How- 
ever, many  can  be  induced  to  come,  if 
they  are  promised  additional  training  in 
their  profession  or  business  by  way  of 
on-the-job  training  in  industry  or  busi- 
ness or  additional  study  at  a  university 
of  their  choice  either  before  or  after 
completing  their  Academy  program. 
The  Commission  should  give  careful 
study  to  subsidized  training  outside  the 
Academy,  particularly  in  the  technical 
and  administrative  skills  and  knowledge 
so  badly  needed  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  We  could  perform  no  greater 
service  to  the  free  world  and  the  under- 
developed countries  than  to  train  a 
leader  in  these  critically  needed  techni- 
cal or  administrative  skills  while  also 
turning  him  into  a  knowledgeable  leader 
of  counteraction.  Our  great  failmg  with 
foreign  students  in  the  past  is  that  we 
have  made  no  effort  to  develop  them  into 
articulate  anti-Communists  or  to  make 
them  feel  that  the  free  world  is  counting 
on  them  and  backing  them.  They  have 
returned  home  as  individuals  without  a 
sense  of  mission  and  have  often  been 
recruited  into  the  Communist  party 
which  has  appeared  to  them  to  t>e  the 
only  group  that  had  a  dynamic  program 
and  knew  where  it  was  going  and  how 
to  get  there.  Academy  graduates  in  this 
country  can  play  an  important  part  in 
setting  up  these  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams, and  seeing  to  it  that  these  stu- 
dents get  to  meet  our  business,  labor, 
and  cultural  leaders  and  are  made  to 
feel  they  are  important  to  us  and  the 
free  world,  and  that  we  Intend  to  back 
them  in  every  way  we  can. 

To  develop  a  high-level  leader  of 
counteraction,  depending  on  his  pre- 
vious experience,  will  take  one  to  several 
years  of  instruction,  preferably  inter- 
spersed with  practical  work.  Many  key 
people  cannot  or  will  not  give  this  much 
time.  Therefore,  shorter  courses  or  a 
series  of  courses  ranging  from  a  few 
weeks  to  several  months  in  length  should 
be  set  up,  in  addition  to  the  longer  pro- 
grams. An  oil  company  transferring 
employees  to  South  America  might  be 
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willing  to  send  them  to  the  Academy  for 
1  month.  Or  an  exchange  student  from 
a  key  Asian  country  who  has  finished 
his  regular  studies  might  be  willing  to 
stay  on  an  extra  3  to  6  months  or  longer 
to  attend  the  Academy.  However,  the 
major  function  of  the  Academy  is  to 
turn  out  high-level  leaders  of  counter- 
action so  the  principal  emphasis  should 
probably  be  on  the  longer  programs. 

Academy  faculty:  The  great  and  im- 
portant   task    of    developing    counter- 
action into  a  science — outside  the  con- 
ventional fields — will  be  the  job  of  the 
faculty   under   the   supervision   of    the 
Commission.     This  will  require  special 
knowledge  from  a  number  of  areas.    In- 
cluded in  the  faculty  should  be  experts 
on  all  aspects  of  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy along   with  historians,   sociologists, 
military  experts,  political  scientists,  lin- 
guists,  and    experts    on    the    area    and 
groups  within  which  the  graduates  will 
work.     Never  before  has  such  a  group 
been  brought  together  within  a  single 
Institution  where  they  could  devote  their 
full  energies  to  developing  and  teaching 
counteraction.     Kalf-formed  ideas,  dis- 
carded as  unworkable  without  trained 
leadership  and  organization,  could  grow 
into  bold  dynamic  programs  under  the 
stimulus  of  shop  talk  among  these  di- 
versified experts  and  the  realization  that 
here  at  last  is  the  organization  that  can 
put  these  ideas  across.    In  the  beginning 
the  faculty  will  have  to  teach  each  other 
as  well  as  the  student  body.     The  in- 
structions must  be  of  a  high  order,  for 
the    students    must    be    instilled    with 
esprit  de  corps  and  a  sense  of  mission. 

GENEKAL  CONSIDERATIONS  AND  EXPECTED 
RESULTS 

Academy  graduates  will  have  no 
strings  attached  when  they  return  to 
their  native  lands  or  home  communities, 
but  as  highly  trained  anti-Communists 
with  a  sen.se  of  mission  and  thorough 
understanding  of  what  has  to  be  done 
to  fight  the  Communist  organizational 
weapon,  it  is  expected  that  the  gradu- 
ates from  each  country  will  cooperate 
closely  in  organizing  counteraction,  and 
in  fact  should  be  a  working  nucleus  be- 
fore leaving  the  Academy.  They  will 
be  trained  to  furnl.sh  the  three  indis- 
pensable keys  to  counteraction:  skilled 
leadership,  organization  and  operation- 
al know-how.  Being  representative  of 
the  diverse  groups  and  classes  of  their 
native  land,  they  will  have  immediate 
access  to  those  they  will  seek  to  organ- 
ize. 

The  principal  task  of  graduates  in  the 
United  States  will  be  to  develop  a  sense 
of  urgency  in  our  people  and  a  willing- 
ness to  fight  the  cold  war  with  the  same 
Intensity  as  a  hot  war;  and  then  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  organization  by 
which  private  citizens  can  make  their 
weight  felt  in  this  total  power  struggle. 
This  means  building  within  each  city  and 
town  a  trained  corps  of  persons  well  In- 
formed on  communism  and  the  military- 
economic-political  warfare  realities. 
This  can  only  be  done  through  Intensive 
study  programs  and  training  schools  at 
the  community  and  State  level. 

Once  we  have  these  trained  people  in 
numbers,  a  vast  array  of  long-  and  short- 
term  programs  become  possible.    With- 


out them,  very  little  of  lasting  imjwr- 
tance  can  be  done. 

One  example  may  illustrate  this  cen- 
tral point. 

Several  years  ago  the  American  Bar 
Association  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  our  high  school  students  should  be 
taught  the  facts  about  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  the  mortal  danger  facing 
their  country.  It  was  then  discovered 
there  were  no  teachers  qualified  in  this 
subject  and  no  textbooks  or  any  center 
the  teachers  could  turn  to  for  help.  The 
lawyers  themselves  could  give  little  as- 
sistance and  a  worthy  project  launched 
with  much  fanfare  fell  flat  on  its  face. 
Such  a  project  would  be  a  natural  for 
Academy  graduates  and  their  trainees. 
The  idea  of  private  citizens  participat- 
ing in  the  cold  war  on  a  lar^e  scale  re- 
quires a  few  brief  illustrations. 

The    Soviets    can    commit    the    most 
brutal  crimes  against  humanity  and  suf- 
fer only  minor,  short-term  propaganda 
reverses.     Yet,   if   we  so   much  as  stub 
our  toe.  the  roof  falls  in.     Following  the 
crushmg  of   the  Hungarian  revolution, 
a  number  of  intellectual,  student,  and 
worker  leaders  were  imprisoned  and  the 
arrests  are  still  continuing.     With  cal- 
loused brutality  the  Soviets  from  time 
to  time  announce  the  execution  of  cer- 
tain of  theye  captives.    Those  familiar 
with  sadistic  AVO  techniques  can  im- 
afjine    the    fate    of    the    others.     These 
freedom   fighters   are    the   most   heroic, 
selfless   allies   freedom   has    ever    had. 
Ihere  is  reason  to  believe  the  Soviets 
might  release  many,  if  we  made  them 
pay  a  high  enough  price  for  their  con- 
tinued imprisonment  and  torture.     Yet 
there  has  been  no  concerted  effort  along 
those    lines    to    our    everlasting    shame. 
Every  execution  should  be  an  occasion 
for  cold  fury  among  our  citizens  and 
free  people  everj-where.     The  continued 
retention   of    these   free-world   martyrs 
should  result  in  massive  demonstrations 
and  pressures  of  every  type  against  the 
Soviets.     Academy  graduates  and  their 
trainees  working  in  civic  organizations, 
labor  unions,  churches,  and  universities, 
could  organize  this  protest  not  only  in 
the   United   States   but  throughout  the 
free  world. 

Russia  and  Red  China  are  flooding 
India    and    other    Asian    nations    with 
books    and    magazines    promoting    the 
Communist  line.    Sold  at  less  than  cost 
and   tailored   to  every   group   and   na- 
tionality— even      including      illustrated 
nursery  books  showing  the  friendly  Rus- 
sian bear  saving  little  Red  Ridinghood 
from    the    United    States    wolf— these 
books  are  making  a  considerable  impres- 
sion.    Sometimes  this  is  about  the  only 
reading  material  available  to  book  hun- 
gry intellectuals.    The  Communist  or- 
ganizational weapon  works  overtime  dis- 
tributing this  material,  obtaining  favor- 
able reviews  for  Soviet  books,  plaster- 
ing billboards  with  ads  and  pressuring 
bookshops  and  newsstands  Into  favored 
displays. 

Our  great  civic  organizations  through 
the  leadership  emd  prodding  of  Academy 
graduates  can  directly  Involve  them- 
selves in  a  meaningful  way  in  this  cru- 
cial battle  for  Asian  minds  and  loyalties. 
For  example,  hundred  volume  sets  of  the 


Western  classics  interspersed  with  such 
notable  anti-Communist  books  as  "The 
New  Class,"  'Darkness  at  Noon,"  "The 
Bridge  at  Andau,"  "A  Century  of  Con- 
flict,"  or  "Dr.  Zhivago"  could  be  obtained 
in  paperbound  editions  for  as  little  as 
$15  or  $20  per  set.  Our  civic  organiza- 
tions could  raise  the  money  for  print- 
ing and  shipping  thousands  of  sets  to 
eastern  nations  where  local  Academy 
graduates  would  insure  proper  distribu- 
tion. 

A  trained  leader  of  counteraction  can 
be   exijected   to   take   the   long   view   of 
developing;  situations  and  to  initiate  the 
su.sLained  corrective  action  now  that  will 
decisively  influence  events  many  years 
in  the  future.     With  the  Soviets  going 
all  out  to  train  scientists  and  engineers 
to  insure  their  space  supremacy  and  the 
development    of    a    superior    weapons 
technology,  we  must  respond  or  concede 
world   dominion    to  our   enemies.     The 
educational  challenge  of  this  rcross-the- 
board  power  stru.;gle  is  perhaps  the  most 
important   of   all.     Academy   graduates 
trair.ed  to  face  the  unpleasant  realities 
will  know  what  our  educational  system 
must   produce   to   insure   survival,  and 
can  be  effective  counterweights  to  those 
urging    a   softer   education   In  our   sec- 
ondary schools  and  universities.    Again, 
acting  within  a  multitude  of  civic  or- 
paniziitions,  they  can  focus  the  atten- 
tion   and    energies    of    these    groups  on 
this    vital    educational    challenge    and 
away  from  the  business  or  pleasure  as 
usual  activities  which  often  dominate 
present   civic    thinking.      This   is   anti- 
communi.sm  or  counteraction  at  its  best. 
Counteraction    has    drifted    so    long 
without  trained  leaders  or  adequate  or- 
ganizational forms.  It  is  difficult  for  some 
to  grasp  the  very  great  potential  which 
will  gradually  come  into  being  a£  suc- 
cessive classes  are  graduated  from  the 
Academy.     Slowly  at  first  but  surely  a 
broad-based  coalition  of  freemen  rang- 
ing from  anti-Communist  Socialists  to 
conservatives  will  emerge  in  many  key 
parts  of  the  free  world.     Led  by  dedi- 
cated, knowledgeable  native  leaders  us- 
ing new  and  imaginative  techniques  they 
will    in    time    turn    the    organizational 
weapon  against  the  Communists. 

Today  the  anti-Communist  morale 
throughout  the  free  world  is  at  rock  bot- 
tom. The  Commission  and  the  Academy 
will  be  a  shot  in  the  arm.  They  will  be- 
come a  symbol  that  at  long  last  Uncle 
Sam  is  going  to  fight  the  cold  war  with 
both  hands. 

CONCLUSION 

At  this  time,  no  one  can  be  definitive 
or  dogmatic  as  to  precise  details  of  the 
academy  program.    We  are  dealing  with 
a  new  area  where  we  of  the  free  world 
have  just  begun   to  explore   the  outer 
fringes.     We  are  seeking  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  problems  facing  the  free 
world  in  meeting  the  Commimists  on  a 
broad  front,  where  they  have  been  oper- 
ating virtually  unchallenged  for  half  a 
century.    It  will  not  be  easy  to  overcome 
so  great  a  timelag,  but  as  freemen  we 
can  never  admit  that  it  cannot  be  over- 
come. 

We  must  not  continue  to  stand  by  In 
hopeless  confusion,  in  awe  of  a  monster 
which  in  50  years  has  devoured  half  the 
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world.  It  is  still  not  too  late  to  meet 
the  challenge.  But  time  is  running  out 
faster  than  we  dare  think. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
attempting  at  our  leisure  to  perfect  our 
program.  We  must  proceed  at  once  to 
gather  what  experts  we  can  to  set  into 
immediate  operation  the  two  great 
phases  of  this  legislation,  development 
of  counteraction,  and  intensive  training. 
Our  available  experts  must  work  as  an 
emergency  team,  teaching  each  other 
their  skills  and  knowledge  so  that  each 
may  become  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
type  of  expert  necessary  to  work  out  the 
many  complexities  of  the  program.  All 
elforts  must  be  made  to  set  this  phase  of 
the  legislation  into  operation  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  training  program  will  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  science  of 
counteraction.  The  development  of 
counteraction  will  aid  the  training  pro- 
gram. Neither  phase  can  wait  for  the 
perfection  of  the  other. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  static  situa- 
tion, but  with  a  constantly  growing  and 
changing  problem.  The  program  must 
be  kept  flexible,  constantly  expanding, 
constantly  changing  to  meet  new  chal- 
lenges in  the  world  situation. 

We  cannot  expect  perfection  in  our 
program.  Wc  can  expect  the  maximum 
effort  by  all  concerned.  This  program 
promises  no  miracles,  no  easy  and  secure 
path  to  freedom.  It  offers  a  lifetime  of 
.sacrifice  and  toil  to  many  who  embrace 
It;  for  many,  great  danger,  and  for  some, 
death. 

For  communism,  with  the  lead  time  of 
half  a  century,  it  is  already  high  noon. 
For  us.  It  is  the  choice  between  continued 
darkness  or  early  dawn.  Let  us  choose 
the  dawn  and  choose  it  now.  The  choice 
may  not  be  ours  again. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  di.stinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  just  like  to 
commend  the  disti:ipuished  gentleman 
from  Florida  upon  the  very  excellent 
.statement  and  analysis  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat.  If  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man, he  thinks  it  is  about  time  we  took 
the  offensive  in  some  of  these  things, 
rather  than  following  always  the  lead 
of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Yes.  and  to  that  end. 
may  I  s.iy  to  the  gentleman,  we  propose 
to  establish  a  commission  and  a  school 
for  the  purpose  of  training  people  to  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Of  course,  as  the  gen- 
♦.leman.  I  think,  is  aware,  this  lone  voice 
has  long  contended  in  this  Chamber  that 
the  trouble  with  our  foreign  policy  in 
combating  communism  has  been  that 
we  are  always  on  the  defensive:  the  Rus- 
sians call  the  signals  and  we  run  the  de- 
fensive plays.  You  cannot  win  a  football 
game  that  way;  you  cannot  win  a  cold 
war  or  a  hot  war  that  way.  I  think 
therefore  the  gentleman  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  suggesting  some  offensive 
action. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  and  appreciate  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
»f  my  time. 


FRANKLIN    DELANO    ROOSEVELT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  VanucJ  is 
recognized  for  50  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, January  30,  was  the  77th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  the  32d  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  take  this  time  to  speak 
in  commemoration  of  this  event.  Then 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  desire  to  speak  on 
this  occasion. 

From  the  time  of  his  election  as  a 
New  York  State  senator  in  1910  until 
his  death  in  1945  as  a  fourth-term  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  life  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  one  of 
untiring  activity  in  the  political  arena 
except  for  the  period  of  his  temporary 
illness  in  1921. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  an  in- 
spiration to  the  public  service.  He  had 
a  keen  sense  of  duty  to  his  coimtry  and 
obligation  to  his  fellow  man.  He  was 
quicker  than  his  contemporaries  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  a  social  or  eco- 
nomic problem,  and  he  was  braver  than 
most  in  attempting  its  solution.  Almost 
daily  he  came  to  grips  with  critical  prob- 
lems without  hesitation  or  fear.  He 
emerged  as  a  giant  in  a  period  which 
demanded  a  leader  with  no  less  stature. 
His  entire  being  was  devoted  to  human 
problems.  His  life  itself  was  a  trial. 
His  sensitivity  to  little  irksome  tribula- 
tions and  his  appreciation  of  crises  of 
gigantic  magnitude  reflected  his  great 
capacity  to  understand  with  depth  and 
perception  the  philosophical  nature  of 
man.  He  was  a  specialist  on  people;  he 
knew  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
whims,  their  caprices.  Yet  he  was  never 
led  by  provincial  forces.  He  was  a  na- 
tional leader  who  was  devoted  to  the 
pursuits  of  national  interest.  However, 
he  never  let  the  needs  of  individual  sec- 
tions of  the  country  suffer  while  he 
charted  the  Nation's  course  and  set  about 
to  achieve  national  aims  and  objectives. 

At  a  time  when  democracy  as  a  system 
of  government  and  free  enterprise  was 
imperiled,  he  arose  from  the  political 
morass,  the  confusion  and  despair  of  his 
time,  to  lead  the  way,  to  give  hope  and 
inspiration  to  a  directionless  people. 
Today,  from  the  distance  of  some  15 
years,  his  greatness  looms  laiger  than 
before,  and  the  future  perspective  will 
assess  him  still  greater.  He  was  the  very 
epitome  of  the  generation  which  he  said 
had  "a  rendezvous  with  destiny." 

He  was  never  helpless  in  the  whirlpool 
of  events.  He  always  managed  to  master 
every  situation.  As  we  reflect  over  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  era,  we  can- 
not help  but  wonder  what  sort  of  world 
would  it  be  today,  were  he  again  its  lead- 
er with  all  his  verve  and  vitality.  Indeed, 
much  of  our  difficulty  stems  from  rela- 
tive mediocrity  among  the  free  world's 
leaders  when  a  measure  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt's  greatness  is  required. 
Thus  we  salute  the  record  of  a  life 
which,  over  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  came  into  being  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson;  which  was  destined  to  confer 
vast  benefits  upon  his  countrymen  and 
to    exert    immeasurable    influence    for 


good,  not  only  upon  them,  but  upon  all 
mankind  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  di.stinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  taking  the  time  to  make 
this  fine  statement  with  reference  to  one 
of  the  great  men  of  all  time.  In  my 
opinion,  no  other  man  in  modern  his- 
tory understood  and  gave  expression  to 
the  longings  of  the  average  man  as  did 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He 
took  over  the  helm  of  government  at  a 
titne  when  our  economy  was  at  its  low- 
est, and  he  lifted  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  to  new  heights.  He 
was  a  leader  such  as  the  world  rarely 
knows.  Like  Washington,  he  was  great 
in  war,  great  in  peace,  and  great  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  our 
hope  and  inspiration  in  the  darkest  eco- 
nomic and  military  periods  of  our  his- 
tory. I  join  my  friend  in  this  word  of 
tribute  to  this  great  man. 

Mr.  ViftNIK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
his  remarks  on  one  of  the  great  men  not 
only  of  the  United  States  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

I  have  some  very  fond  memories  cf  the 
days  of  the  Presidency  of  the  great 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  My  dad  was  one 
of  the  Members  of  this  Congress  who 
came  in  during  the  landslide  of  1932. 
He  took  singular  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments that  were  made  during  the 
first  100  days  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. I  recall  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  during  that  time  my  dad 
often  slept  in  the  office  so  that  he  would 
have  a  few  hours  more  to  work  on  legis- 
lative business,  at  which  the  Congress 
and  President  worked  with  diligence,  dis- 
patch and  wisdom.  I  am  sure  that  my 
friend  and  colleague,  and  indeed  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  aware 
of  the  great  accomplishments  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  at  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  NIRA,  the  NRA,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  act 
guaranteeing  bank  deposits,  the  law 
strengthening  our  statutes  against  child 
labor  and  labor  by  women  in  dangerous 
and  unhealthy  situations,  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  which  raised  the  standard  of 
living  in  this  country,  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  farm  legislation  to  raise 
and  improve  farm  families'  income  and 
living  conditions  and  other  measures  and 
now  looked  upon  as  the  great  standard 
himianitarian  and  social  legislation  of 
this  country,  and  indeed  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Under  the  leadership  of  this  great  man 
America  rose  from  the  depths  of  despair 
and  became  largely  the  most  prosperous 
nation  in  the  world  and  the  best  place 
to  live. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  join  my  colleague  in  remembering  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  this  great 
man,  a  day  on  which  we  pay  honor  to 
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him  and  give  thanks  for  the  many  won- 
derful things  which  his  leadership  be- 
stowed on  America. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  remember  that  in  1933  there 
came  to  power  not  only  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  but  there  also  came  to  power 
in  Europe  a  man  named  Adolf  Hitler 
who.  as  the  gentleman  remembers,  we 
could  hear  on  the  radio,  by  shortwave 
broadcasts  from  Germany.  I  think  it  is 
significant  that  at  a  time  when  one  na- 
tion was  plunged  into  darkness  even  as 
another  nation  was  pluncted  into  dark- 
ness, we  Americans  had  the  great  good 
fortune,  the  blessing,  perhaps,  of  the 
Almighty,  to  have  a  creative  and  imagi- 
native leader  who  would  provide  that 
vision,  that  inspiration;  who  would  bring 
out  of  each  man  the  best  that  was  in 
him.  so  that  America  gave  a  creative  re- 
sponse to  the  great  depression  and  gave 
a  creative  response  to  the  challenge  of 
the  World  War.  I  think  perhaps  it  is 
significant  that  the  careers  of  these  two 
men  should  have  come  to  an  end  at 
approximately  the  same  time,  within  a 
few  months  of  each  other.  Yet  with 
what  a  profound  difference:  One  having 
brought  the  world  tumbling  into  ruin  at 
his  feet:  the  other,  in  his  closing  year, 
having  given  inspiration  and  imagina- 
tion. The  gentleman  may  remember,  as 
I  do,  working  in  the  Executive  OfiBce  of 
the  President  during  the  war  years,  that 
it  was  President  Roosevelt  who  called  for 
the  creation  of  the  great  international 
conferences  out  of  which  arose  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  United  Nations  itself. 
These  great  steps  foi'ward  that  have 
built  a  new  world  were  steps  that  came 
to  full  fruition  after  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  dead,  but  it  was  out  of  his 
vision  and  out  of  his  inspiration  they 
came  into  being.  And,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  join  me  in  expressing 
gratitude  that  this  Nation  should  have 
been  so  favored,  not  only  in  the  depres- 
sion but  in  World  War,  with  a  leader  of 
such  great  vision.  And.  perhaps  the 
gentleman  would  also  join  me  in  hoping 
that  the  challenges  which  still  face  this 
Nation  will  be  met  by  the  next  President 
with  the  same  kind  of  vision  and  cour- 
age, the  same  kind  of  creative  leadership 
which  brings  forth  that  wonderful  re- 
sponse that  Americans  will  always  give 
to  a  strong  and  imaginative  and  cou- 
rageous leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  we  pause  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican— Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Few 
men  in  our  time  have  been  so  revered 
and  trusted  and  few  men  have  been 
subjected  to  such  bitter  calumny  and 
criticism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  have  come  of  age  during  the  period 
that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  in 
the  Presidency.    I  graduated  from  high 


school  shortly  after  his  first  inaugural. 
I  went  through  college  and  graduate 
school  while  he  was  President  and  I  came 
to  Washington  to  serve  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  during  the  war 
years. 

Although  on  his  staff  for  2  years  in  the 
Budget  Bureau,  I  actually  saw  him  in  the 
flesh  on  only  one  occasion  but  it  was  an 
unforgettable  experience.  He  made  one 
of  his  rare  wartime  personal  appear- 
ances to  dedicate  the  magnificent  shrine 
to  Thomas  Jcucrson.  In  the  couri^e  of 
his  remark.s  on  April  13,  1943,  at  thi.s 
dedication  ho  said  some  things  about 
Jefferson  which  I  think  were  also  true  of 
himself: 

JefTerron  was  no  dreamer — for  h:ilf  a  cen- 
tury he  led  his  State  and  his  Nation  in  fact 
and  in  deed.  I  like  to  think  that  this  was 
so  because  he  thought  In  terms  of  the  mornw 
as  well  as  the  day — and  this  was  why  he  was 
hated  or  feared  by  t!io.se  whn  thougiit  In 
terms  of  the  day  and  the  yesterday. 

We  Judtje  hlin  by  the  application  of  his 
philosophy  to  the  circiim.:tances  of  his  life- 
time. But.  in  su'-^h  applying  we  come  tc  vin- 
doritand  that  his  life  was  given  for  those 
deeper  values  which  persist  throughout  all 
time. 

Leader  in  the  philosophy  of  government. 
In  education,  in  1  lie  arts.  In  effort.s  to  lighten 
the  toll  of  mankind — exponent  of  plannings 
far  the  future,  he  led  the  .^tcps  of  America 
Into  the  path  of  the  permanent  integrity  of 
the  Republic. 

BELIEVED    IN     MAN 

Thomas  JcfTerson  believed,  as  we  believe, 
In  man.  He  bcicved.  as  we  believe,  that 
men  are  capable  of  their  own  i^overnment 
and  that  no  king,  no  tyrant,  no  dictator  can 
govern  for  them  as  wisely  as  they  can  govern 
lor  theniFelves. 

He  believed.  a«;  we  believe.  In  certain  In- 
alienable rlRhts.  He.  as  wr.  saw  tho5>e  princi- 
ples and  freedoms  challenged.  He  fought 
for  them  as  we  fight  for  them. 

He  proved  that  the  seeming  eclipse  of  lib- 
erty can  well  become  the  dawn  of  more  lib- 
erty. Those  who  fight  the  tyranny  of  our 
own  time  will  come  to  learn  that  old  le.sson. 
Amon^  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  the  cruel- 
ties and  opprcs.'^lons  of  Its  would-be  ma.sters 
have  t^Tti[;ht  this  generation  what  Its  liber- 
ties can  mean.  This  lesson,  so  bitterly 
learned,  will  never  be  forgotten  while  this 
generation  lives. 

The  words  which  we  have  chosen  for  this 
memorial  speak  Joflerson's  noblest  and  most 
urgent  meaning,  and  we  are  proud  Indeed 
to  understand  and  share: 

"I  have  swcrn  upon  the  altar  of  God 
eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of 
tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  the  hands  of  Jefferson 
or  Roosevelt  is  an  office  which  can  serve, 
and  did  serve,  to  set  the  Nation's  feet 
upon  paths  of  great  progress.  We,  as  a 
nation,  have  been  truly  blessed  to  have 
had  such  a  President  as  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  in  the  periods  of  great  crisis 
through  which  the  Nation  has  had  to 
pass.  Many  of  the  things  we  now  take 
for  granted  were  achieved  because  of  his 
imagination,  his  vision,  and  especially 
his  capacity  to  inspire  others  to  give  the 
best  that  was  in  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  patise  in  remembrance 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  not  only 
because  of  the  many  contributions  that 
he  made  to  American  life  but  because 
each  of  us  hopes  that  the  Presidency  will 
one  day  again  be  in  the  hands  of  a  man 


who  will  give  us  inspiration  and  guidance 
and  who  will  seek  out  the  best  that  Is  in 
each  of  us  so  that  the  Nation  may  again 
gratefully  respond  to  the  great  chal- 
lenges which  are  before  us. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
gentleman,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachu.setts  I  Mr.  McCormack  ] . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
well  that  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  The  late  President 
and  I  were  very  close  personal  friends. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  him 
during  the  years  that  he  was  President. 
It  was  also  my  pleasure  to  support  him 
in  his  variou.s  candidacies  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  lines  of 
figures  in  the  hi.story  of  the  world  who 
are  outstanding  and  who  occupy  out- 
standing pages  in  history;  the  first,  those 
on  the  constructive  side,  the  builders; 
the  others,  on  the  destructive  side,  the 
de-stroycrs.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
as  long  as  man  exists  and  history  of  to- 
morrow is  connected  with  history  of  to- 
day, will  always  live  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  person  not  only  of  America  but 
throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  10 
great  figures  on  the  constructive  side  of 
history.  We  saw,  during  his  lifetime,  an 
illustration  of  the  two  types  of  leader- 
ship that  will  occupy  prominent  pages  in 
history:  one.  constructive  leadership, 
the  other,  destructive;  in  the  person  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  giving  con- 
structive leadership  and  Adolf  Hitler 
giving  destructive  leadership. 

Under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  America 
was  rebuilt,  not  only  morally,  but  politi- 
cally and  economically.  I  can  remem- 
ber during  the  dark  days  of  the  depres- 
sion wlien  the  people  turned  to  him  for 
leadership  he  gave  the  people  the  lead- 
ership that  was  necessary  to  meet  a 
grave  crisis  in  our  cotuitry's  history,  a 
crisis  of  an  internal  nature.  He  gave 
them  social  security;  unemployment 
compensation;  the  minimum  wage;  pub- 
lic and  low-cost  housing;  strengthening 
of  our  banking  institutions  through  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion— those  bills  and  so  many  others: 
the  100-day  holiday  that  sparked  the 
American  people  and  brought  back  hope 
and  confidence.  Under  his  leadership 
America  went  through  that  great  period 
of  reconstruction  following  the  last  eco- 
nomic conflagration. 

Ihen  when  the  world  was  faced  with 
danger  from  abroad,  a  danger  which  also 
confronted  our  own  country,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  gave  not  only  to  the 
people  of  our  country  but  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  the  vision  and  the 
forward  looking  and  courageous  leader- 
ship that  met  the  problems.  All  of  us 
know  the  result  of  World  War  II. 
,^  I  can  remember  talking  with  Franklin 
•Delano  Roosevelt  on  one  occasion — and 
I  refer  to  this  to  show  the  spirit  of  the 
man  and  the  courage  of  the  man — about 
a  year  after  we  entered  the  war.  As  I 
remember  it  now,  turning  my  mind  back 
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to  that  time,  Rommel  was  galloping 
across  Africa.  The  British  had  been 
defeated  at  Tobruk.  There  had  been 
other  defeats.  It  looked  as  though  the 
Nazi  forces  under  the  generalship  of 
Rommel  were  goinj:  to  take  over  that 
very  valuable  and  strategic  area  of  the 
world,  which  it  was  at  all  times,  but  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  World  War 
II.  Our  intf  llit;ence  had  apparently  re- 
ported that  Hitler  and  his  forces  were 
Koin'j;  to  move  into  Spain  and  take  over 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  would  include 
the  Azores.  That  would  mean  taking 
over  complete  control  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean wi'.ich  voukl  have  been  a  very 
bad  blow  not  only  to  our  country  but  to 
our  allies  at  that  time.  There  were 
many  other  dark  clouds  on  the  hori/on. 
R.:>mmel  had  been  winning  battle  after 
battle.  Otb.cr  foiccs  of  Kitler  were 
moving  into  the  ."^ovi't  Union.  We  were 
bcint?  defe.;ted  all  alon?:  the  line,  in  this 
battle  and  thnt  battl?.  I  remember  tiie 
late  Franklin  D<^lan-)  Roosevelt  telling 
me  the"^r»  th  nj:s  and  how  dark  every- 
thing looked.  He  very  seldom  brought 
his  hand  or  his  knuckles  or  his  fist  down 
on  his  de.sk.  but  h.c  did  on  that  occasion 
and  he  paid.  "Johu,  Hitler  can  win 
every  battle  but  until  he  win.s  the  battle 
of  the  .MI   ni  .\  he  ha*,  not  won  the  war." 

To  me  that  wn-^  dirmatic.  In  other 
words.  noLwith'^taiid'.n';  how  bad  evcry- 
thin*:  lool'.ed.  Frniklin  Delano  Poosrvelt 
.showed  his  indomiiable  cou'.apc  and  he 
could  .<:ee  that  Hi'er  would  not  win  the 
war  by  winnin":  the  bntt'.rs  that  he  had 
already  won,  that  he  could  win  every 
battle,  but  until  he  won  the  battle  of  the 
Atlantic,  until  he  won  control  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  he  had  not  won  the  war. 

America  va.",  enriclicd.  the  world  was 
enriched  by  the  fact  that  Fianklin  Del- 
ano Roo'^cvclt  was  born  and  lived  and 
rave  to  our  country  and  the  world  the 
leadcr.ship  that  he  did  give.  The  best 
evidence  new  is  that  everything  that  he 
propo-cd  was  vigorously  and  bitterly  op- 
po.'^v'd  and  for  years  atlcmpls  were  made 
to  rei)oal  or  weaken  the  legislation  that 
he  had  recommended.  Today  anything 
is  accepted.  Everything  he  did  is  recog- 
nized as  having  been  to  strcnqthen 
America,  not  only  inlernally  but  exter- 
nally. 

Yes,  Mr.  Sperker,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt will  always  live  in  the  minds  of  the 
1  cople  of  America  but  greater  will  he 
live  in  the  minds  of  the  simple  people, 
the  good  people  cveiywhcre,  because  he 
.«;ymboli/ed  and  will  always  symbolize  as 
long  as  hi' lory  lives  and  mankind  can 
record  history  those  nnc  tilings,  those 
noble  things,  those  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  avera;-;e  person. 

As  I  said  at  the  openin:^  of  my  remarks, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  forever  will  occupy 
a  position  among  the  10  most  construc- 
tive figures  of  the  world. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  majority 
kader. 

Mr.  RHODES  of   Pennsylvania. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
leagues  in  this  commemoration  of 
77th  birthday  anniversary  of  our 
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Tresident,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  great  American,  who  will  al- 
ways symbolize  the  Democratic  Party's 
dedication  to  the  welfare  of  th3  common 
man. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  great  social  and  economic  re- 
forms were  e'tablished.  Millions  of 
Americans  returned  to  their  jobs.  Our 
economy  was  rejuvenated.  Emergency 
relief  and  public-works  projects  were  set 
up.  Social  security  and  unemi^Ioymcnt 
conii)ensaiion  programs  were  enacted 
into  law.  Labor  was  given  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collect. vely.  A 
farm  program  was  established.  Secu- 
rities and  exchange  practices  were 
brought  under  public  regulation.  A  re- 
ciprocal-trade pro;;ram  and  fair-labor- 
siandards  legislation  was  enacted,  along 
Willi  many  other  niilcsicncs  in  his  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  the  effects  of  the  de- 
pression. Franklin  Roosevelt's  dynamic 
New  Deal  program  paved  the  way  for  a 
brighter  and  more  secure  future  for  all 
Americnn.s. 

In  commemorating  the  77th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  carry  on  his  fight  against  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  prejudice,  and  injustice 
in  the  world.  Let  us  resolve  to  go  for- 
ward toward  the  full  realization  of  the 
hum;anitarian  goals  which  he  so  clear- 
ly established. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oliio  for  taking  this  time  to  commemo- 
rate the  77th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Americans,  the 
late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington during  most  of  the  Roosevelt 
era.  I  recall  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 
It  was  in  this  very  House  25  years  ago 
wher.  he  delivered  his  message  to  the 
regular  opening  session  of  the  73d  Con- 
gress. The  House  was  overflowing  with 
Members,  former  Members,  and  visitors. 
As  a  committee  employee,  I  was  permit- 
ted to  be  on  the  floor  en  this  occasion. 

The  President's  message  was  one 
dealing  with  the  financial  and  economic 
chaos  which  confronted  our  Nation.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  paint  the  picture  of 
hopelessness  that  shrouded  the  coun- 
try. But  a  few  of  the  elements  of  des- 
pair I  vividly  recall.  There  were  12  mil- 
lion people  out  of  work.  The  insecure 
banks  had  just  reopened.  Thousands 
of  homeowners  and  farmers  were  faced 
with  foreclosure.  Poverty  was  every- 
where. The  country  lay  in  economic 
ruins.  I  recall  one  sentence  of  the 
ine;;sage  in  which  the  President  said 
that^— 

The  task  confronting  the  First  Congress  of 
1789  was  no  greater  than  our  own. 

His  message  did  not  deal  in  specific 
legislative  remedies,  but,  rather,  it  was 
a  symbol  of  hope  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  from  whom  all  hope  had 
gone.  He  came  to  counsel  with  Con- 
gress and  with  the  country  to  build  on 


the  ruins  of  the  past  a  program  for 
restoration  of  our  national  well-being. 
He  said: 

civilization  cannot  go  back;  civilization 
must  not  stand  still.  We  have  undertaken 
new  methodF.  It  Is  our  tnfk  to  perfect,  tt> 
Improve,  to  alter  when  necessary,  but  in  all 
cases  to  go  forward.  To  consolidate  what 
we  are  d'jing,  t«  mr.ke  our  economic  and 
social  St' ucture  capable  of  dealing  wltli 
modern  l.fe  Is  the  Joint  task  of  the  legisla- 
tivc.  the  ;udiclal.  and  the  executive  branches 
of  the  National  G  jverr.ment. 

His  words  f:ave  hope  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  country.  Ihey  are  just  as  true 
now  for  in  the  complicated  world  in 
which  we  live  wc  know  that  we  cannot 
go  back:  we  know  we  must  not  stand 
still  and  in  all  cases  we  must  continue 
to  go  forward. 

One  of  tiie  great  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  tliis  ;;pirit  to  progress.  It  is 
fitting  therefore  that  we  should  reilcct 
upon  the  counsel  he  gave  that  73d  Con- 
gress. This  Congress  like  that  one  car- 
ries a  mandate  from  the  American  peo- 
ple.   Let  us  exercise  it  wisely  and  well. 

Ml.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mi'.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  veil  that  we  pause  to  pay  tribute 
to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  birth.  Since  his  un- 
timely passing  in  1945.  I  have  regarded 
any  words  that  I  might  say  in  commem- 
oration of  President  Roosevelt  as  pre- 
senting a  personal  challenge  to  me  in  the 
fulfillment  of  my  duties  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  our  friend:  he  was  head  of  my  polit- 
ical party:  and  he  was  President  of  my 
country.  But  his  life,  his  words,  and  the 
wealth  of  action  that  he  left  as  an  Ameri- 
can heritage,  make  the  matter  of  speak- 
ing in  his  memory  a  hopeful  occasion. 
I  recall  that  it  was  President  Roosevelt 
who  said,  and  I  quote,  "This  generation 
of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous  with 
destiny."  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
dedicated  to  the  future  of  America. 

I  believe  that  it  was  a  fortunate  inci- 
dent, indeed,  that  P.  D.  R.  was  born  in  the 
month  of  January.  Thus,  when  we  are 
still  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  session 
of  Congress,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  the  man  and  the  hi.-tory  of  his 
time.  We  can  gain  strength  for  the 
months  ahead  by  pausing  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  character  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  our  friend.  But  it  is 
no  careless  statement  I  add  that  millions 
of  Americans,  as  well  as  many  people  in 
other  areas  of  the  world,  felt  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  their  personal  friend. 
Many  who  had  never  seen  or  spoken  to 
him  felt  a  common  bond  of  friendship. 
How  did  he  become  a  symbol  of  freedom 
and  justice  in  this  world,  to  all  mankind? 

I  would  include  in  the  reasons  for 
Roosevelt's  popularity  the  fact  that  he 
possessed  a  forceful  personality:  that  his 
use  of  the  spoken  word  was  exemplary; 
he  knew  how  to  express  himself.  He  pos- 
sessed   moral    purpose    and    persuasive 
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skill.  But  the  factor  that  I  wish  to  es- 
pecially emphasize  on  this  anniversary 
date  is  the  devotion  that  he  had  for 
America.  He  understood  America,  He 
intensely  loved  America.  He  had  studied 
its  liistory.  From  boyhood  he  had  be- 
come .submerged  in  the  fdories  of  Amer- 
ica'.s  traditions.  He  had  become  familiar 
With  the  lives  of  America's  heroes. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  however,  did  rot 
confine  his  knowledge  of  America  to  the 
achievements  of  its  past.  He  acquired 
the  fortunate  habit  of  becominu;  increas- 
ingly familiar  with  current  retuonal 
problems,  with  current  economic  nc^ds. 
H:^  became  familiar  with  every  section 
of  the  country.  He  knew  our  farmlands, 
our  cities,  our  national  parks,  our  unde- 
veloped natural  resources.  Putting  all 
tliis  information  tO'.'.eiher,  with  his 
astute  recosnition  of  individual  needs,  he 
presented  to  America  a  poiitical  philos- 
ophy which  saved  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

President  Roo.-evelt's  inaugural  ad- 
dress, which  went  out  over  the  radio  to 
the  American  people  on  March  4,  1933, 
carried  a  daring  analysis  of  the  source 
of  America's  ills.  Such  an  analysis  had 
not  been  heard  since  the  days  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  Then  came  the  President's 
promise  of  action.  He  set  the  record 
straight  concerning  the  handling  of  our 
foreign  policy.  He  advocated  discipline, 
but  not  without  freedom. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  a  new  spirit 
had  begun  to  move  across  our  land. 
This  spirit,  like  some  other  political 
philosophies  of  our  history,  did  not  die 
14  years  ago,  when  President  Roosevelt 
died  on  April  12,  1945.  This  new  spirit 
remained.  A  new  fundamental  issue 
emerged.  That  issue  was.  and  is,  wheth- 
er or  not  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment is  capable  of  solving  human  prob- 
lems. 

May  I  remind  you  further  of  the  op- 
timistic faith  of  Fianklin  D  Roosevelt? 
He  had  faith  in  our  institutions,  faith 
in  the  ability  of  the  millions  of  ordinary 
people,  who  make  up  this  Nation,  to 
govern  themselves.  He  believed  that 
increased  freedom  and  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  the  average  individual  would 
mean  greater  progress  for  everybody. 
He  did  not  believe  that  any  segment  of 
the  population  enjoyed  a  monopoly  on 
truth  or  virtue. 

The  most  direct  evidences  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  beliefs  are  found  in  his 
speeches.  I  can  pay  no  greater  tribute 
to  him  than  recalling  his  words,  and  I 
quote: 

I  do  not  believe  In  abandoning  the  system 
of  Indlvulual  enterprise.  The  freedom  and 
opportunity  that  have  characterized  Ameri- 
can development  in  the  past  can  be  main- 
tained if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Individual  system  of  our  day  calls  for  the 
collaboration  of  all  of  iis  to  provide,  at  the 
least,  security  for  all  of  us. 

Of  democracy  he  said: 

Democracy  Is  the  one  form  of  society 
which  guarantees  to  every  new  generation  of 
men  the  right  to  Imagine  and  to  attempt 
to  bring  to  pass  a  better  world. 

Of   social  justice,  Roosevelt  said: 

Tlie  four  freedoms  of  common  humanity 
nre  as  much  elements  of  man's  needs  as  air 
and  sunlight,  bread  and  salt.  Deprive  him 
of  all  these  freedoms  and  he  dies — deprive 
him   of   a   part   of   them   and    part   of   him 


withers.  Give  them  to  him  In  full  and 
abundant  measure  tmd  he  will  cross  the 
threshold  of  a  new  age,  the  greatest  age 
of  mau. 

Of  the  depression,  he  said: 

Our  real  enemies  are  hiuiger.  want,  in- 
security, poverty  an<l  fear.  Against  these 
there  Is  no  glory  in  a  vlct<)ry  only  partuan. 

Of  economic  morality,  he  said: 
III  our  generation,  a  new  idea  has  come 
to  dnniin.ito  thought  about  government,  the 
Idea  that  the  re-oinoes  of  the  Nation  c;in 
be  macie  to  jirotUice  a  far  higher  .sf;uitl.ird 
of  liviiii^  for  '.he  m.i.'^scs  of  the  people  It 
only  government  is  liiti-llittent  and  ener- 
getic in  giving  the  right  directlnn  to  cco- 
omic  life. 

Of  government.  Roosevelt  said: 

I  believe  party  orgatiization — the  exif^t- 
^wci!  of  at  lea;:t  two  eilectively  opposing;  p.ir- 
ties  is  a  jouod  and  necessary  part  of  tiur 
Amertcrui  system:  and  that.  efTectively  organ- 
ized nationally  and  bv  States  and  by  locali- 
ties, parties  are  go<id  in.-.truments  for  the 
I)urp(  se  of  inei-entinL;  and  e.xplaining  Issues, 
of  drumming  up  Interest  in  elections,  and. 
Incidentally,  of  improving  the  breed  of  caii- 
dulatcd  lor  publii'  uuic?. 

In  conclusion,  I  recall  it  has  been  said 
that  It  was  one  ol  fate's  most  tragic 
ironies  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  cast 
in  the  role  of  the  supreme  leader  of  the 
most  powerful  Nation  the  world  had  ever 
known,  eiv.aged  in  the  most  tremendous 
war  in  huslory.  For  he  was  a  man  who 
loved  peace,  who  souahL  for  his  country- 
men and  other  nations,  peace,  prosperity, 
brotherhood,  and  freedom. 

On  the  anniversrry  of  his  birth,  we 
need  to  look  to  his  formulas  which  have 
inspired  Americans  to  face  realities  for 
themselves  and  to  shoulder  responsibili- 
ties in  this  world  without  fear. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  from  the  State  of 
New  York.  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues and  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Vanik  1  in  paying  respect  to 
the  late  President  Ftooscvelt.  I  think  it 
is.  perhaps,  significant  that  Fianklin  D. 
Roosevelt  got  his  start  in  political  life 
and  in  the  kind  of  political  leadership 
for  which  he  became  famous  in  the  Em- 
pire State  of  New  York.  He  is  looked 
upon  by  the  people  of  our  State  with 
pride  as  one  of  our  really  gieat  leaders 
and.one  of  the  greatest  Governors  in  all 
our  history.  The  policies  which  flowed 
from  that  early  leadership  and  the  pro- 
fuams  which  he  developed  in  New  York 
State  formed  the  basis  for  the  same 
dynamic  leader.ship  which  he  later  gave 
to  our  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  served  for  a  per.od  of  2  years 
before  World  War  II  as  a  secretary  to 
a  Member  of  this  body.  At  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  it  was  also  my  good  for- 
time  to  be  seated  in  the  gallery  on  De- 
cember 8  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  his  message  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  asking  for  a 
declaration  of  war  on  Japan.  I  will  al- 
ways remember  that  day.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  of  the  great  dramatic  moments 
in  history.  With  our  Nation  just  hit  by 
surprise  by  the  Japanese  and  recoiling 


under  that  severe  attack,  the  Members 
of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
watched  in  silence  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  walked  in  to  address 
them.  I  remember  how  he  came  in 
through  the  Speaker's  lobby,  on  the  arm 

of  his  .son.  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt!,  who 
now  serves  in  this  body,  then  a  Marine 
Corps  otticcr  in  unifoim.  For  several 
nui.nent.s — and  I  had  never  watched  this 
happen  before,  Mr.  Speakei' — President 
Roo.sevelt  made  his  way  up  the  tempo- 
rary ramp  to  the  rostrum  with  great 
difiiculty  and  yet  with  great  courace. 
As  he  finally  grasped  the  sides  of  the 
rostrum  and  took  his  place  before  the 
reading  desk,  a  great  burst  of  applau.se 
suddenly  went  up  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  I  think  realized  then  that  the 
very  same  faith  and  the  very  same  cour- 
age which  had  enabled  this  great  man 
to  overcome  his  physical  handicap,  and 
which  had  relu.sed  to  give  up  or  sur- 
render in  the  face  of  a  surpri.se  attack 
from  a  terrible,  crippling  di.sea.se,  was 
the  same  kind  of  laith  and  courage  we 
would  need  to  press  our  attack  suces.s- 
fully  against  the  evil  forces  which  had 
just  been  directed  against  us  with  such 
telling  force. 

I  remember  the  stirring  words  of  that 
address.  Already  we  were  beginnint;  to 
learn  some  details  of  the  serious  extent 
of  the  damage  that  the  Japanese  had 
inflicted  upon  us  the  day  before.  But 
the  sheer  courage,  the  slieer  faith,  the 
sheer  determination  that  were  expressed 
so  coutiiueously  and  so  defeimiTiedly  by 
Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt  in  that  dramatic 
message  delivered  to  Congress  on  that 
fateful  dav  was  instantly  transmitted  to 
the  Members  of  Congre.ss  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Doubts, 
fears,  and  rtmiors  were  suddenly  stilled, 
and  in  that  hour  the  American  people 
became  just  as  confident  as  was  their 
President  that  we  would,  in  his  words, 
"win  the  inevitable  triumph,  so  help  us 
God."  even  thou','h  as  Pre^ideni,  lie  know 
much  better  than  we  did  that  morning 
just  how  enormous  was  the  damage  we 
had  suffered  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, is  political  leadership  at  its  great- 
est— the  God-«iven  ability  to  infu.sc  the 
kind  of  moral  and  spiritual  enthusiasm 
and  determination  into  a  whole  people 
that  will  .somehow  bring  them  to  greater 
and  more  inspired  heights  of  achieve- 
ment than  would  otherwise  have  been 
po.ssible. 

I  think  our  greatest  need  today  In  the 
face  of  the  Commimist  threat  is  .some  of 
the  same  kind  of  spiritual  and  moral 
leadership  that  were  given  to  us  in  the 
past  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, an  inspired  leadership  that  cer- 
tainly was  at  no  time  more  dramatically 
or  more  completely  demonstrated  than 
when  he  delivered  his  war  message  to 
the  joint  se.ssion  of  Congress  following 
the  Japane.se  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


in  taking  this  time  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  Ainerican,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, on  the  77th  anniversary  of  his 
birthday.    Destiny  has  a  way  of  looking 

after  America  in  its  great  moments  of 
crisis  As  in  the  past,  when  great  lead- 
CIS  emerged  during  America's  tragic 
moments  of  need,  so  it  was  in  1933 
that  a  Nation  which  was  on  the  brink  of 
disaster  and  total  collapse  welcomed  a 
President  who  had  the  courage,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  vision  to  lead  us  out  of  de- 
spair. Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  be- 
lieved in  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  a  free  people, 
given  the  facts,  can  always  be  counted 
upon  to  make  the  right  decision. 

The  program  that  Piesident  Roosevelt 
had  the  courage  to  present  to  the 
American  people  has  been  covered  well 
by  my  colleagues.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
;;reatcst  contributions  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  had  made,  and  which  pre- 
served the  concept  of  a  sustained  econ- 
omy under  which  we  now  .survive,  .v.  as 
his  program  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation. In  a  free  democracy,  in  a  free 
enterpri.se  s}';tem  such  as  ours,  we  will 
always  have  economic  hills  and  valleys. 
It  was  hi.  great  wisdom  and  courage 
that  gave  us  built-in  economic  safe- 
guaids  which  have  saved  many  from 
poverty  ever  since.  Within  the  lar-t  19 
years,  this  Nation,  on  three  different  oc- 
casions, has  come  within  the  very  brink 
of  economic  disaster,  r.nd  this  program 
of  unemphivmcnt  ccmpcnsation  has 
helped  to  carry  us  through.  There  are 
no  breadlines  in  America  today  because 
the  unemployed  have  unemployment 
compensation  to  cushion  the  hard-ships 
of  temporary  unemployment. 

My  colleagues  here  have  enumerated 
many,  many  great  contribuUons  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  I  recall  one 
in  particular  that  history  has  sometimes 
tried  to  forget,  when  in  my  home  city  of 
Chicago  in  1937  this  great  President 
stood  before  thousands  of  people  in  dedi- 
cating the  Link  Bridge  and  had  the  wis- 
dom to  seek  pcrnii.^sion  to  stop  the  first 
of  Europe's  dictators.  President  Roose- 
velt had  seen  the  first  of  the  great  dic- 
tators of  Europe  emerge.  He  had  seen 
the  war  clouds  forming  over  the  horizon, 
and  he  stood  before  the  American  peo- 
ple and  pleaded  for  permission  to  im- 
pose economic  sanctions,  a  quarantine, 
a-ainst  Mussolini  who  had  stabbed 
Ethiopia  in  the  back.  He  pleaded  with 
the  world  to  stop  the  first  of  the  great 
dictators  who  v.cre  intent  on  leading 
this  world  to  ruin.  I  think  if  the  people 
of  America  at  that  time  had  given  this 
great  man  the  tools— the  authority  to 
deal  with  Mussolini — ne  probably  would 
not  have  seen  World  War  II. 

Hi:3tory  is  not  quite  yet  ready  to  ap- 
praise Franklin  Roose^'clfs  contributions 
to  our  Nation.  But  in  due  time  histo- 
rians will  recognize  .hat  the  domestic 
IMoeram  and  philosophy  which  he  laid 
before  us  was  the  philo-sophy  that  has 
helped  preserve  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.     I  yield. 


Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add 
my  commendation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  securing  a  special  order 
to  point  up  and  salute  the  birthday  an- 
niversary of  a  great  President  and  a 
great  American,  FVanklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. As  the  years  pass  we  become  more 
and  more  conscious  of  the  worlds  debt 
to  Roosevelt.  He  was  a  leader  with  vi- 
sion, courage,  and  political  skill.  He 
had  a  profound  understanding  of  human 
needs  and  u.^ed  his  talents  in  an  attempt 
to  achieve  the  more  abundant  life  for  all 
people. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  born  at  Hyde 
Park,  N.Y  ,  on  January  30,  1882,  the  son 
of  James  and  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  and 
a  fifth  cousin  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He 
was  educated  at  Groton,  Harvard,  and 
the  Columbia  University  Law  School,  and 
in  1907  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar. 

Roosevelt's  political  career  began  in 
1910  when  he  was  nominated  for  the 
State  senate  from  the  district  in  which 
Hyde  Park  was  located.  Although  the 
district  was  so  overwhelmingly  Republi- 
can that  it  had  sent  only  one  Democrat 
to  the  State  senate  since  the  Civil  War, 
Roosevelt  won  out  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. In  the  State  senate  his  opposition 
to  bo.ss  rule  so  greatly  increased  his 
popularity  that  he  was  reelected  in  1912. 

Soon  after  Woodrow  Wilson's  inaugu- 
rption  on  March  4,  1913,  Roosevelt  was 
appointed  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  a  post  he  held  until  1920.  In  that 
year  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  held  in 
San  Francisco.  There  he  made  a  speech 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Gov,  Alfred 
E.  Smith.  Smith  lost  the  nomination 
but  Roosevelt  was  selected  to  run  as  Vice 
President  on  the  ticket  headed  by  Gov. 
James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio.  Although  the 
ticket  went  down  to  defeat,  Roosevelt 
established  contacts  and  made  many 
friends  during  the  campaign.  But  the 
Roosevelt  we  came  to  know  later  was  not 
really  recognized  in  1920.  None  would 
have  guessed  the  true  dimensions  of  his 
greatness  as  history  was  soon  to  demon- 
strate them. 

Keeping  in  close  touch  with  public  af- 
fairs in  1924  he  attended  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  In  1928  he  agreed 
reluctantly  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York.  He  was 
elected  by  a  pluraUty  of  25,564.  and  in 
1930  he  was  reelected  by  a  plurality  of 
725.001  votes.  During  his  two  terms  he 
succcded  in  having  much  important  leg- 
islation placed  on  the  statute  books.  In 
part,  his  policies  were  a  continuation  of 
those  of  Governor  Smith,  but  he  struck 
out  into  new  paths  with  his  programs  for 
old-age  pensions;  farm  relief,  unemploy- 
ment relief,  and  other  social  measures. 

Let  us  go  back  in  retrospect  to  1932, 
when  Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House 
in  those  dark  days  of  despair.  The  de- 
pression had  drained  the  faith  of  people 
in  their  Government.  Unemployment 
and  want  had  robbed  the  people  of  hope. 
The  world  of  business  had  lost  consider- 
able public  esteem  and  even  caste. 
Strange  and  ugly  voices  were  heard  in 
the  land.  New  and  dangerous  ideologies 
were  dangled  before  the  American  people 


and  found  many  takers  in  the  midst  of 
unemployment,  want,  and  misery. 

It  was  against  this  background  on  In- 
auguration Day  that  a  new  spirit  came 
to  America.  The  people  had  elected  a 
man  of  courage  and   faith — a   man  not 

dirmayed  by  disaster  but  rather  en- 
couraged and  emboldened  by  it.  With 
firmness  and  resalution,  he  set  about  the 
ii:iitial  tasks  of  recovery  and  reconstruc- 
tion. In  a  comparatively  brief  time  un- 
der his  leadei\ship  hope  replaced  fear 
and  panic. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  leader  who 
knew  and  understood  so  well  the  com- 
mon man  and  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  providing  for  his  wel- 
fare in  those  areas  where  individual 
effort  or  local  or  State  activities  were 
powerless  to  help.  It  was  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  philosophy  of  government 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  New  Deal 
to  assist  the  American  people  in  pulling 
themselves  up  from  the  depths  of  depres- 
sion. It  was  a  philosophy  which  did  not 
fear  government  but  saw  in  it  a  force  for 
good  rather  than  a  necessary  evil.  It 
was  this  philosophy,  coupled  with  un- 
flinching courage,  in  putting  his  program 
into  operation,  that  places  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  world  in  Roosevelt's 
debt  forever. 

Under  his  leadership,  great  social  and 
economic  reforms  were  conceived,  initi- 
ated and  accomplished.  Millions  of 
Americans  returned  to  their  jobs.  Our 
economy  was  rejuvenated.  Elmergency 
relief  and  public  works  projects  were  es- 
tablished. A  farm  program  was  set  up. 
Fair  labor  standards  legislation  was 
enacted.  Securities  and  exchange  prac- 
tices were  brought  under  public  regula- 
tion. Social  security  and  unemployment 
compensation  pro.grams  were  enacted 
into  law.  These  policies,  along  with 
many  other  features  of  the  dynamic  New 
Deal  program,  paved  the  way  for  a 
brighter  and  more  secure  future  for  all 
Americans  forever. 

Today,  millions  of  Americans  are  en- 
joying a  happier  old  age  because  of  the 
benefits  of  a  social  security  system  insti- 
tuted by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Because 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  investing  public  is  no  longer 
subject  to  the  unregnlated  greed  which 
resulted  in  so  many  thousands  losing 
their  hard-earned  life  savings.  Millions 
of  Americans  know  their  bank  deposiis 
are  safe  now  because  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  These 
many  social  pieces  of  legislation  and 
their  accomplishments  are  an  enduring 
memorial  to  our  great  President. 

F?ven  more  important  than  the  mate- 
rial benefits  was  the  spirituaUty  and  self- 
confidence  he  brought  to  us.  "We  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself"  was  the 
message  he  gave  to  America  and  to  the 
world. 

Roosevelt  had  been  President  for  more 
than  6  years  when  the  German  armies 
marched  into  Poland.  Roosevelt  knew 
that  our  globe  is  one  world  and  he  was 
prepared  for  the  full  implication  of  the 
challenge,  the  opportunity  and  that 
truth.  More  than  any  other  man.  he 
led  the  free  world  out  of  a  threatening 
engulfment  by  the  forces  of  despotism 
and  tyranny.  It  was  his  vision  that  cre- 
ated the  United  Nations. 
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On  this  occasion  we  can  best  com- 
memorate his  birthday  by  rededicating 
ourselves  to  continue  the  fight  for  his 
goal  of  world  peace,  and  by  renewing  our 
efforts  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  full 
employment  and  economic  abundance 
for  the  average  American  citizen  and  for 
all  the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wont  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  my  colleagues  on  behalf  not  only  of 
myself  but  also  of  my  family  for  the 
tributes  which  have  today  been  given  to 
my  father. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  Democratic  congressional  campaign 
committee  under  the  able  leadership  of 
our  colleague  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  KirwanI 
for  the  carnations  which  today  are  being 
worn  by  so  many  of  us.  and  which  were 
contributed  by  that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  only  add  that  it 
is  truly  heartwarming  to  know  how 
many  realize  the  historic  importance  of 
the  things  that  were  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country  in  those  days.  I 
am  sure  if  my  father  had  a  message  for 
any  one  of  us  today  it  would  perhaps  be 
that  we  continue  to  have  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  American  people  to  meet 
whatever  grave  challenges  face  us  and 
to  meet  them  with  the  same  kind  of 
Steadfast  determination  and  unalterable 
faith,  that  if  we  have  nothing  to  fear  we 
can  conquer,  advance  the  happiness  of 
our  own  people,  and  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  indeed  grateful  to 
all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  on  the  hfe 
and  accomplishments  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to.  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  not 
privileged,  as  the  Speaker  and  other 
Members  of  this  Chamber  were,  to  serve 
in  the  Congress  during  those  momentous 
years  which  are  already  being  referred  to 
in  our  history  as  the  Roosevelt  era.  But 
I  do  consider  myself  privileged  to  have 
played  a  small  part  as  an  attoiney  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  mo- 
mentous program  which,  under  Fianklin 
Delano  Roosevelt's  dynamic  leadership, 
produced  one  of  the  greatest  revivals  of 
national  spirit,  energy,  and  achievement 
history  records. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  became 
President  at  a  time  when  both  materially 
and  spiritually  our  Nation  was  at  perhaps 
the  lowest  ebb  our  history  records.  Un- 
daunted by  the  overwhelming  problems 
which  faced  us.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
inspired  the  Nation  with  his  own  confi- 
dence in  the  future  and  destiny  of  our 
Nation. 


To  F.  D.  R.  the  problems  of  those  tragic 
days  were  not  a  prelude  to  disaster  but  a 
challenge  to  the  great  energy,  capabili- 
ties, and  imagination  which  had  made 
our  Nation  great  and  an  opportunity  to 
realize  even  more  fully  the  destiny  of  our 
country.  Under  his  leadership  our  peo- 
ple threw  off  their  fears  and  despond- 
ency, and  joined  together  hopefully  and 
energetically  not  only  to  solve  their  im- 
mediate problems  but  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  better  life,  a  greater  nation, 
and  a  further  realization  j^f  the  high 
ideals  on  which  our  Nation  Was  founded. 
It  is  true  that  many  mistakes  were  made 
and  not  all  of  the  things  undertaken  were 
totally  successful;  but  the  overall  pro- 
gram has  won  such  acceptance  that 
today  even  those  who  opposed  it  most 
bitterly  take  its  achievements  for 
granted.  It  was  a  period  that  all  Ameri- 
cans can  look  back  on  with  pride  because 
it  was  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
characteristic  American  ability  to  face 
up  to  and  conquer  new  problems  and  new 
frontiers.  It  was  another  example  of  the 
fact  that  given  dynamic  leadership  our 
Nation  can  rise  to  any  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  always  found  in 
our  past  history  the  inspiration  to  face 
the  present  and  the  future.  And  that 
history  shows  that  if  we  face  our  prob- 
lems boldly  and  deal  with  them  dynami- 
cally we  do  not  only  solve  them  but  in 
solving  them  we  realize  our  destiny  more 
fully.  The  administration  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was  one  in  a  long  series  of 
such  examples.  It  has  a  particular  force 
today  when  once  again  our  confidence  is 
on  the  wane  and  once  again  there  are 
those  who  want  us  merely  to  drift  with 
the  tide  instead  of  rising  to  conquer  the 
new  frontiers  that  face  us;  and  this  occa- 
sion, when  we  recall  those  days,  offers 
the  hope  that  once  again  we  will  ri.se  to 
the  challenge  of  those  frontiers  instead 
of  surrendering  to  their  difficulties.  For 
the  great  lesson  of  the  life  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  both  in  his  private  and  in 
his  public  life  is  that,  if  we  face  up  to 
the  adversities  of  life  with  courage  and 
boldness,  we  have  within  us.  both  as  a 
nation  and  as  individuals,  the  capacity 
to  triumph  and  progress  toward  an  even 
greater  and  higher  expression  of  our 
unique  character  as  Americans. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  Frankhn  D. 
Roosevelt,  it  is  fitting  to  recall  that  one 
theme  which  dominated  his  life  was 
faith.  The  very  last  word  which  he 
wrote,  on  the  day  of  his  death  on  April 
12.  1945.  was  the  word  "faith."  In  cor- 
recting the  text  of  his  Jefferson  Day 
Address,  to  be  delivered  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wrote  in 
his  own  hand,  as  the  last  sentence  of  this 
undelivered  address,  "Let  us  move  for- 
ward with  strong  and  active  faith." 

President  Roosevelt  fully  understood 
and  demonstrated  his  grasp  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Presidency.  In  his  every  act 
and  public  address,  he  displayed  the 
force  of  energizing  leadership.  His  voice 
was  the  voice  of  democracy,  and  the 
voice  of  the  free  world  in  vigorous  sup- 
port of  its  institutions. 

My  home  State  of  West  Virginia  re- 
veres the  memory  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  perhaps  even  more  than  some 


of  the  States  where  the  economic  situa- 
tion was  not  as  acute  during  the  great 
depression  of  the  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties.  On  the  campus  of  Marshall 
College,  in  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  there  is  a 
plaque  on  the  flagpole,  designed  and 
placed  by  the  WPA  workers  who 
erected  the  flagpole.  This  plaque  pays 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  de- 
pression, and  records  the  heartfelt  trib- 
ute of  the  workers  who  erected  the  flag- 
pole. 

Today  in  West  Virginia  we  are  facing 
a  serious  economic  situation  with  nearly 
one  out  of  every  six  people  in  our  State 
depending  on  Federal  surplus  commodi- 
ties to  survive.  The  economic  situation 
cries  out  for  the  type  of  leadership 
which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  sup- 
plied and  is  so  sorely  lacking  today  in 
both  the  White  House  in  Washington 
and  the  State  House  in  Charleston.  W. 
Va. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  birth.  I  trust  we  can  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  great  principles  for 
which  he  stood,  to  maintain  the  faith 
which  he  instilled  in  free  peoples,  and  to 
move  forward  with  the  same  spirit  which 
dominated  his  actions  on  behalf  of  com- 
mon people  everywhere. 


NEED  FOR  FLEET  DISPERSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  I  Mr.  MAcmjsoNl 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today 
to  address  the  House  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  every  American.  It  is  a 
matter  of  which  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  not  aware.  I  fear,  because  it  Is  the 
result  of  a  gradual  evolution  brought 
about  by  an  adjustment  to  i>eacetime 
defense  needs.  I  am  afraid  we  are  con- 
centrating all  our  military  operations  in 
one  area  of  the  west  coast  and  making 
them  very  vulnerable  to  annihilation. 
There  is  a  definite  and  imminent  need 
for  a  west-coast  dispersal  similar  to 
what  is  being  done  on  the  east  coast. 

During  the  months  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war,  I  have  noticed  with  a  great 
deal  of  alarm  how  our  Armed  Forces  are 
being  concentrated  more  and  more  in 
one  small  area  of  California.  Not  only 
do  we  have  many  of  our  defense-produc- 
tion plants  in  that  area,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  apparently  feels  all  our 
manpower,  ships  and  planes  should  be 
jammed  together  down  there,  too. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  the  oflBcers 
and  civilians  who  make  these  decisions 
for  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  and  have 
tried  to  impress  upon  them  the  dangers 
inherent  in  such  a  tight  concentration. 
For  the  most  part,  my  appeals  have  fal- 
len on  deaf  ears.  The  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Armed  Forces  seem 
bound  and  determined  to  concentrate 
everything  we  have  in  California.  Just 
take  a  look  at  what  is  going  on  there. 
Our  Pacific  Fleet  aircraft  carriers  train 
in  that  area,  our  pilots  go  to  school  there, 
technicians  get  their  training  there,  our 
submarines  are  being  built  and  tested 
there.    As  the  i-est  of  us  who  live  on  the 


west  coast  take  a  look  at  what  is  going 
on.  we  wonder  just  where  this  Is  going  to 
end.  It  is  getting  so  crowded  down  there 
that  our  pilots  have  a  hard  time  finding 
clear  areas  to  fly  through. 

WHAT    ABOUT    WEATHER? 

I  have  listened  to  the  Navy  explain 
many  times  that  it  trains  off  the  shores 
of  southern  California  because  of  the 
ideal  weather  conditions  in  that  area. 
Now.  I  ask  you — how  many  times  have 
our  Armed  Forces  been  fortunate  enough 
to  fight  in  ideal  weather  conditions? 
Was  the  winter  at  the  Chosen  Reservoir 
in  Korea  "ideal"?  Were  the  Aleutian 
patrols  of  World  War  II  carried  on  in 
"ideal  weather"?  Did  our  troops  invade 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  Europe  in  "ideal 
weather"?  Of  course  not.  Everyone 
knows  we  cannot  select  the  places  where 
we  may  have  to  fight  or  what  the 
weather  conditions  will  be.  We  just 
may  be  called  upon  to  do  some  fighting 
in  places  where  the  weather  is  a  lot 
more  turbulent  than  that  found  in 
southern  California. 

NAVY    WANTS    DISPEnSAL 

The  Navy  is  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  proi^er  dispersal  and  mobil- 
ity in  this  mi.ssilc  age.  Back  in  May  of 
19,56.  Adm.  /rlfi;h  A.  Burke.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  discussed  the  impor- 
tance of  dispersal  with  a  reporter  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  At  that  time 
he  stated  that  one  of  the  Navy's  great- 
est weapons  was  that  by  its  very  nature 
it  has  ■  br.lt-in  di.sper.«-ion."  I  wonder 
if  Admiral  Burke  still  feels  that  the 
Navy  is  dispensed  well  enough  to  sur- 
vive a  concentrated  attack  with  the 
powerful  new  missiles  we  know  the  So- 
viet Union  possesses. 

FLExiBii-rrr  NrFDFO 

The  Navy  has  been  assigned  an  im- 
r>ortant  new  role  in  our  modem  defense 
setup.  It  is  a  rapid-striking  force 
which  we  have  come  to  rely  on  as  a 
mighty  armada  for  all-out  warfare  or 
as  a  flexible  and  mobile  weapon  for  the 
so-called  brushfire  skirmishes  such  as 
occurred  in  Lebanon  and  Egypt.  Even 
thouch  the  Navy  has  proved  its  ability 
to  help  put  out  these  fires,  we  don't  want 
our  firemen  to  get  trapr>ed  in  one  fire- 
house  when  they  can  operate  more  ef- 
fectively from  a  number  of  district  fire- 
hou.ses.  The  outmoded  central  fire-sta- 
tion concept  is  leaving  our  fieet  open  to 
possible  destruction  by  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

Realizing  such  a  danger,  the  Navy  re- 
cently announced  plans  to  disperse  our 
fleet  concentrations  on  the  east  coast. 

EAST    COAST    DISPERSAL 

This  dispersal  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  over  the  next  2  hours.  The  ini- 
tial phase  of  the  plan  calls  for  reloca- 
tion of  several  destroyer  and  submarine 
squadrons  by  March  of  this  year.  One 
destroyer  squadron  now  based  at  New- 
port. R.I..  will  be  moved  to  Mayport.  Fla., 
;ind  four  submarine  squadrons  will  be 
transferred  from  New  London,  Conn. 
Charleston.  S.C,  will  receive  two  de- 
stroyer squadrons  and  one  submarine 
squadron. 

Also  moving  to  Charleston  will  be  ft 
dCitroyer  tender  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 


two  submarine-support  ships,  a  tender 
and  a  submarine -rescue  vessel  from  Key 
West,  Fla.  So,  as  you  can  see,  we  are 
going  to  have  our  fleet  spread  up  and 
down  the  entire  east  coast.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  dispersal  is  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  damage  which  could  be  done 
by  one  nuclear  bomb. 

WHAT    ABOUT    WEST    COAST? 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  our 
Pacific  Fleet  is  being  concentrated  along 
a  few  miles  of  southern  California  coast- 
line. Here  is  what  the  Navy  has  to  say 
about  west-coast  dispersal.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  me,  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  S. 
Combs,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, said: 

The  existing  and  programed  west-coast 
training  facilities  and  operating  areas  ap- 
proach the  ideal  with  regard  to  our  present 
needs. 

I  wonder  just  how  ideal  our  ship  de- 
ployment would  be  if  we  were  called  upon 
to  get  our  Navy  to  a  trouble  spot  in  the 
Far  East  tomorrow.  Kow  ideal  would 
our  deployment  be  if  the  Soviet  Union 
suddenly  started  maneuvers  near  Alaska 
with  all  thp  submarines  she  is  supposed 
to  have?  How  ideal  would  it  be  if  one 
atomic  bornb  were  dropped  on  San 
Diego?  The  Navy,  of  course,  has  a  stock 
answer.    It  says,  "We  can  move  quickly." 

LOSS    OF    TIME 

How  quickly  are  we  moving  when  we 
sacrifice  at  lea.st  a  day's  sailing  time  by 
moving  to  the  Far  East  from  California 
instead  of  from  Washington  State?  I 
have  always  thought  the  shortest  and 
quickest  way  to  get  from  one  place  to 
another  was  in  a  straight  line.  Yet.  look 
at  the  comparative  distances  between 
important  areas  of  the  Far  East  and 
Alaska  and  our  west-coast  ports.  For- 
mosa, our  present  hotspot  in  the  Far 
East,  is  292  miles  closer  to  Washington 
State  than  it  is  to  California.  Yoko- 
hama is  282  miles  closer.  Indochina  is 
280  miles  closer,  and  Kcdiak,  Alaska,  is 
436  miles  closer.  You  do  not  have  to  be 
a  military  expert  to  know  that  a  full  day 
or  more  of  sailing  time  can  be  mighty 
important  in  time  of  war. 

We  all  were  delighted  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  recently  that  the  Air  Force 
had  flown  a  jet  fighter  fiom  Alaska  to 
Florida  in  just  5^2  hours.  Sounds  good; 
does  it  not?  But  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  of  how  long  it  would  take  to  fly  the 
other  way — from  Florida  to  Alaska  ?  Last 
week's  phenomenal  speed  record  was  set 
with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  southerly  jet- 
stream.  When  our  planes  have  to  fly 
against  that  Jetstream  it  takes  nearly 
twice  as  long,  and  they  have  to  stop 
along  the  way  to  refuel.  I  doubt  if  any 
of  my  colleagues  want  to  leave  Alaska 
high  and  dry  without  adequate  sea  and 
air  protection. 

ANOTHER  PEARL  HARBOR? 

Now.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  our 
ships  should  be  moved  to  the  Puget 
Sound  area.  I  don't  want  to  see  all  our 
fleet  moved  anywhere.  But  what  we  do 
need  is  a  more  sensible  dispersal  of  our 
fighting  ships  so  we  will  not  end  up 
having  a  southern  California  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  weather  is  nice  in  Hawaii,  too. 
but  that  did  not  do  our  ships  any  good 


when  they  were  trapped  in  the  harbor 
on  December  7,  1941. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  cannot 
sit  back  and  see  our  national  security 
being  sacrificed  just  because  our  Armed 
Forces  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it 
is  a  little  easier  to  operate  in  California. 
War  is  not  a  soft  job,  and  our  training 
for  war  cannot  be  soft  if  we  are  to  re- 
main strong. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  have  ship 
maintenance  and  repair  facilities  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  which  are 
second  to  none.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port 
Angeles  and  Bellingham  have  deep  har- 
bors with  good  pierside  facilities.  There 
is  plenty  of  housing  available,  and  we 
have  good  schools  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  Navy  families. 

I  think  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  make  it  his  job  to  see  that  the 
Navy  follows  its  intelligent  east  coast 
dispersal  with  a  similar  di.'^persal  on  the 
west  coast.  It  is  not  necessary  to  move 
aircraft-carrier  operations  into  the 
North  Pacific  for  extensive  training  in 
order  to  accomplish  this. 

HOW   TO  DISPERSE 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation  would  be  served  best 
if  the  Navy  immediately  would  move  a 
destroyer  squadron  or  two  into  the  Puget 
Sound  area  for  training  and  to  safe- 
guard our  coastline.  Destroyers  are 
multipurpose  vessels  which  could  use 
such  training.  If  they  are  called  upon 
to  fight,  the  chances  are  better  than 
even  that  they  will  have  to  fight  in  the 
North  Pacific,  anyway.  It  might  cost  a 
little  money  to  move  ships  to  this  area, 
but  the  additional  training  crews  would 
receive  and  the  value  of  dispersal  would 
be  well  worth  the  price  we  would  have 
to  pay.  Serious  crippling  or  complete 
destruction  of  our  stateside  fleet  would 
be  a  much  higher  price  to  pay. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
'happy  to  join  my  friend  from  Seattle. 
Wash.,  in  the  very  fine  statement  he 
has  made.  He  has  marshaled  some  very 
excellent  arguments  for  dispersal.  We 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  concur  in  that 
basic  philosophy.  With  all  deference  to 
our  good  friends  from  California,  I  know 
that  they  will  join  us  in  advocating  a 
policy  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation,  and  that  is  a  well -dispersed  de- 
fense program. 

Certainly  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  is  true,  and  I  strongly  concur  in  his 
arguments  that  we  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  most  concerned  about  present 
concentration  of  our  defense  effort  there 
in  a  few  large  areas. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 


* 


I 


THE  ATOMIC  AGE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  1  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  fair 
statement,  I  believe,  that  as  goes  the 
atom  so  goes  the  future  of  the  world. 
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When  the  atom  was  split,  an  era 
ended;  the  world  as  we  knew  it  fell 
apart,  in  a  sense — a  new  day  had 
dawned,  a  new  epoch  in  human  affairs 
had  commenced,  a  new  age  had  ar- 
rived— the  atomic  age  with  its  great 
hopes  and  heavy  responsibilities. 

Mankind  is  now  traveling  the  atomic 
road.  Whither  it  leads  depends  upon 
the  use  we  make  of  this  powerful  secret, 
the  atom,  wrung  from  nature's  abundant 
storehouse. 

I  am  not  one  to  shrink  before  the  pos- 
sibilities of  atomic  destiny.  What  God 
in  his  infinite  and  inscrutable  wisdom 
has  placed  into  the  world  of  His  creation 
is  not  to  be  feared  or  shunned.  The 
unfolding  of  the  wonders  of  the  physi- 
cal world  is  but  new  evidence  that  the 
Creator  has  packed  tlie  universe  with 
rich  secrets  awaiting  the  exercise  of 
man's  natural  curiosity,  intelligence, 
and  enterprise — who  knows  what  greater 
discoveries  await  our  search  and  con- 
quest? The  more  we  unlock  the  doors 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  the 
more  we  are  aware  of  the  divine  sym- 
phony the  world  represents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  these  few  prefa- 
tory observations  in  the  humble  effort  to 
indicate  I  feel  I  have  a  proper  orienta- 
tion to  the  subject  I  wish  to  discuss  here 
today:  "The  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy." 

The  atom  has  placed  a  powerful  force 
In  our  hands;  and  with  the  commensurate 
responsibility  to  make  the  most  benefi- 
cient  use  of  it,  for  above  all  things,  man 
Is  a  moral  creature. 

America,  naturally  in  healthy  self- 
interest,  had  no  choice  but  to  adopt 
atomic  energy  to  a  variety  of  weapons 
for  defense  and  survival  in  freedom. 
Moral  man  first  has  the  task  of  safe- 
guarding and  preserving  and  perpetu- 
ating life  and  the  reahties  of  the  20th 
century  are  such  that  we  in  the  United 
States  were  left  with  no  alternative  but 
to  develop  an  atomic  arsenal.  However, 
it  is  inherent  in  our  public  morality  and 
national  conscience  that  the  United 
States  will  never  wantonly  use  such 
weapons,  that  we  will  never  utilize  them 
for  aggression — we  have  developed  them 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  fervent 
hope  that  we  will  never  have  to  use 
them. 

We  turn  then  to  the  more  Inviting 
aspect  of  atomic  development:  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  purpose  to  re- 
view our  endeavors  in  this  engrossing 
field,  to  delineate  the  projects  under- 
taken and  proposed,  to  examine  them 
as  to  the  feasibility  and  worth,  to  ap- 
praise and  evaluate  them.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  clear  away  much 
of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  and 
confusion  that  attend  this  whole  vital 
program  and  arrive  at  some  warranted 
conclusions  that  will  point  the  way  for 
proper  action. 

First.  I  suppose  we  might  take  a  look 
at  the  figures  on  the  domestic  production 
of  uranium  ores  last  year.  They  show 
an  increase  of  nearly  50  percent  over 
1957  and  it  is  estimated  to  total  about 
5  million  tons  valued  at  approximately 
$115  million,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Uranium  con- 
centrate production  at  the  end  of  the 


year,  valued  at  about  $250  million,  was 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  14,000  tons  a  year, 
compared  with  10,000  tons  in  1957  and 
6,000  tons  in  1956. 

The  Department  of  Interior  reported 
that  the  consumption  of  uranium  con- 
tinued to  be  in  the  production  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  development  of  atomic 
reactors  for  propulsion,  research,  and 
electricity.  Information  advanced  at 
the  Second  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Enerpy  in 
Switzerland  last  September  showed  the 
United  States  is  producing  81.000  kilo- 
watts of  electricity  with  8  reactors.  Great 
Britain  105,000  kilowatts  with  3  reactors 
and  Russia  114,000  kilowatts  with  an  un- 
known number  of  reactors. 

Thus  we  can  see  at  once  that  in  this 
practical  application  of  atomic  energy, 
Rus.sia  is  out  in  front.  Great  Britain  is 
second  and  United  States  takes  up  the 
rear. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  also 
authority  for  the  recent  statement  that — 

Fund.s  for  building  nuclear  powerplants 
in  the  United  States  durins;  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1959.  are  expected  to  more  than 
double  that  spent  by  the  Government  and 
Industry  during  the  preceding  12  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration's new  budget  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  actual 
.spending  by  AEC  in  fiscal  1958  was 
$2,268,000,000  as  compared  with  require- 
ments for  1959  of  $2,630,000,000. 

It  needs  to  be  remarked  in  considera- 
tion of  this,  however,  that  the  budgetary 
spirit  of  the  new  submissions  is  narrow 
and  restrictive,  the  emphasis  is  on  aus- 
terity and  not  on  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  various  functions  of  government  to 
meet  the  greater  needs  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population.  In  this  connection  and 
diverting  for  just  a  moment  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  administration's  new 
budget  schedules  make  no  provisions  for 
any  weapons  tests  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
Under  the  circumstances,  testing  grounds 
in  Nevada  and  the  Pacific  will  be  kept 
on  a  standby  basis. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
the  domestic  outlook  for  uranium  ap- 
pears to  be  for  continued  production  of 
ore  and  concentrate  at  the  rate  exceed- 
ing 1958's.     Progress  in  developing  eco- 
nomic nuclear  power  and  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion will  continue.     The  joint  1 -mil- 
lion-kilowatt  power   program   proposed 
in  the  U.S.-Euratom  agreement  should 
be  well  under  way  within  the  next  dec- 
ade.    This  latter  embraces  joint  U.S.- 
Euratom  proposals  for  a  research  and 
development  program  looking  to  the  in- 
dustrial objective  of  1  million  electric 
killowatts.    The  AEC  expects  the  pro- 
gram to  be  realized  within  the  next  5  to 
7  years,  the  Department  of  Interior  uses 
the  time  expectation  "the  next  decade." 
The  program  is  to  be  financed  by  equal 
contributions  from  the  AEC  and  Eura- 
tom.    For  the  first   5  years   the  total 
funds  are  expected  to  amoimt  to  about 
$100     million.     According     to     present 
thinking,  roughly  half  of  the  fimds  will 
be   spent   in   Europe  and   half   in   the 
United  States  for  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  and  for  experimentation 
on  the  reactors  to  be  built  under  the 
agreement. 


In  view  of  the  progress  the  Soviets  are 
making  in  this  direction,  the  U.S.-Eura- 
tom program  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  the  industries  of  free  Europe 
will  share  the  fruits  of  the  activity. 

The  research  and  development  pro- 
gram will  be  aimed  primarily  at  the  im- 
provement in  performance  of  the  reac- 
tors to  be  built  under  the  joint  program, 
and  at  lowering  fuel  cycle  costs.  It  will 
also  deal  with  plutonium  recycle  and 
other  problems  relevant  to  these  re- 
actors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  manner  speaking, 
reactors  are  the  heart  of  our  program 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Because  of  this  fact  I  have  read  with 
great  concern  the  statement  in  recent 
days  that  most  of  "the  present  nuclear 
powerplants  in  the  United  States  are 
loaded  with  unnecessary  hazards  to  the 
public  safety."  This  statement  was  made 
on  January  3  by  Morgan  G.  Huntington, 
president  of  the  RNB  Corp.,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  In  considering  this  state- 
ment it  is  well  to  boar  in  mind  that 
Huntinston  is  experienced  in  this  field 
and  is  tiie  former  head  of  the  construc- 
tion section  of  the  nuclear-reactor  diM- 
sion  of  ACF  Industries,  and  in  addition 
is  an  expert  engineer  formerly  in  the 
employ  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Huntinn(ton  in  his  statement  claimed 
that  mo.st  of  the  present  reactors  are 
potentially  capable  of  "disastrous  explo- 
sions which  would  scatter  harmful  radio- 
active material."  and  that  "such  an  ex- 
plosion could  come  throuch  a  nuclear 
incident  or  in  ca.se  a  pressure  core  vessel 
should  simply  fail  and  let  go." 

Pinpointing  the  fact  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  present  nuclear  reactors  in 
the  Nation  are  adjacent  to  large  centers 
of  population,  and  that  any  reactor  ex- 
plosion would  attain  catastrophic  pro- 
portion.-^. Huntington  called  for  an  offi- 
cial reexamination  of  the  hazards  of 
present  type  construction. 

Developer  of  a  radiant  nuclear  boiler 
concept  through  which  "public  safety  is 
insured  by  the  elimination  of  obvious 
potential  public  hazards,  one  or  more  of 
which  presently  exists  in  all  other  types 
of  power  reactors."  Huntington  de- 
scribed his  company's  nuclear  boiler  as 
"fundamentally  a  graphite-moderated 
uranium-fueled  pile,  which  is  designed 
primarily  to  minimize  the  dangers  at- 
tendant upon  large-scale  nuclear  fis- 
sions." 

Huntington  listed  the  following  advan-  . 
tages  for  the  RNB  reactor  concept  over 
presently  utilized  reactoi-s: 

First.  The  sudden  reduction  of  equi- 
librium poisoning — xenon  gas — cannot 
cause  the  RNB  to  pass  into  the  prompt 
critical  range  and  out  of  control  because 
there  are  no  transient  neutron  poisons. 

Second.  The  RNB  cannot  explode 
through  failure  of  the  core  pressure  ves- 
sel or  rupture  of  the  high-pressure  pas 
shroud.  The  critical  array  of  the  RNB 
is  operated  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

Third.  Upon  the  sudden  loss  of  cool- 
ant, the  RNB  cannot  become  prompt- 
critical  and  instantly  pass  beyond  me- 
chanical control. 

Fourth.  In  the  RNB  concept,  there  can 
be  no  explosion  resulting  from  chemical 
reactions  between  coolant  and  metals 
nor  between  water  and  metallic  coolant, 


because  no  fluid  coolant,  either  gaseous 
or  liquid,  bathes  the  fuel  and/  or  moder- 
ator. 

Fifth.  There  are  no  dangerously  radio- 
active gases  under  pressure  nor  are  there 
any  radioactive  liquids  to  leak,  spill,  or 
to  be  stored. 

Sixth.  No  fission  products  can  be  en- 
trained in  a  circulating  coolant  and 
hence  there  can  be  no  fuel  element  fail- 
ure in  the  usual  sen.se. 

Seventh.  The  graphite  core  assembly 
is  gravity  restrained  and  can  withstand 
tilting  more  than  40°  from  the  vertical 
in  any  direction  without  misalinement 
of  penetrations.  The  RNB  is  not  subject 
to  destruction  nor  to  damage  by  even 
severe  earthquake  shock. 

Huntington  said  he  has  filed  a  num- 
ber of  applications  for  patents  "aloni 
avenues  which  apparently  have  not  been 
investigated  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission."  It  is  his  contention  that 
the  power  output  of  the  RNB  could  be 
from  3  to  10  times  greater  than  the 
American  adaptations  of  the  British  gas- 
cooled  reactor  for  given  weights  of 
graphite  and  uranium. 

Certainly  such  a  comparative  analysis 
of  tlie  safety  factors  of  the  reactor  pro- 
gram the  AEC  has  adopted  and  is  pur- 
suing and  wiiat  Huntington  proposes  is 
something  to  give  us  pause.  It  has  been 
.said,  and  I  feel  rather  glibly,  by  high 
ranking  employees  of  the  AEC  that 
the  "American  people  accept  the  inher- 
ent dangers  of  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram." This  is  a  glossing  over  of  the 
question.  The  average  American  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  well  informed  on  the 
inherent  dangers  of  the  AECs  reactor 
program.  Certainly  the  agency  has 
made  no  point  of  educating  the  public 
on  this  .score.  A  small  number  of  .scien- 
tists, no  doubt  are  aware  of  it.  but  their 
number  is  very  small  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  our  population.  If  our  people 
accept  the  dangers,  as  the  AEC  states, 
then  it  is  becau.se  they  have  been  left 
in  the  dark  on  the  subject,  they  are  as- 
senting out  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  all  too 
much  of  this  attitude  that  "Uncle  knows 
be.st."  There  has  been  and  is  insistent 
complaint  that  our  Government  is  keep- 
ing the  facts  of  life  in  our  day  and  age 
away  from  the  people.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing opinion  in  and  out  of  Congress  that 
there  has  been  too  much  ofiBcial  secrecy, 
that  the  American  people  are  being  de- 
nied a  very  precious  right — their  right 
to  know  the  truth. 

It  would  seem  to  be  very  sound  policy 
for  the  AEC  to  give  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  safety  points  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton makes  with  respect  to  the  Agency's 
present  reactor  program,  and  this  is  said 
with  all  due  regard  to  the  recent  report 
brought  in  by  the  distinguished  ad 'hoc 
committee  which  the  AEC  had  study- 
ing this  very  subject. 

I  consider  It  significant  that  the  dis- 
tinguished ad  hoc  committee  which 
studied  and  recently  made  its  report  on 
the  AECs  reactor  program  purposely 
chose  to  exclude  from  its  survey  the 
question  of  safety  factors.  The  com- 
ments of  this  able  committee  on  this 
Vital  aspect  of  the  reactor  program 
would  have  been  most  welcome.     Per- 


haps the  program  needs  to  be  reexam- 
ined again  by  a  committee  of  similar 
stature  and  the  aspect  of  public  safety 
made  the  prime  object  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  to  find 
that  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pro- 
posal to  use  a  nuclear  explosive  to  ex- 
tract oil  from  shale  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  has 
been  vigorously  criticized  as  a  pseudo- 
scientific  nightmare  fraught  with  dan- 
gerous possibilities. 

Himtington  has  said  the  AEC  propos- 
al "would  not  only  fail  to  produce  any  oil 
that  would  find  its  way  into  commerce 
but  would  create  serious  hazards  by 
.scattering  millions  of  tons  of  rock  over  a 
wide  area,  much  of  it  highly  radioac- 
tive." 

Huntington  also  predicted  that  the 
proposed  AEC  explosion  experiment 
could  create  "a  huge  radioactive  dust 
cloud  in  the  upper  atmosphere  that  will 
probably  circle  the  globe  as  do  many  vol- 
canic du.st  clouds." 

Huntington  voiced  his  opposition  to 
the  AEC  pioposal  in  a  telegram  of  pro- 
test to  the  officials  of  the  AEC  who  met 
early  this  month  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  with 
representatives  of  the  industrial  con- 
cerns on  tentative  plans  for  the  oil- 
from-shale  explosion  test. 

Detailing  a  bill  of  particulars.  Hun- 
tington in  his  protest  telegram  based  iiis 
opposition  on  the  following  reasons: 

First.  A  crater  will  be  blasted  about  as 
wide  as  the  explosion  is  deep. 

Second.  Millions  of  tons  of  rock,  some 
of  it  highly  radioactive,  will  be  scattered 
over  a  wide  area. 

Third.  A  huge  radioactive  dust  cloud 
will  be  visible  in  the  upper  atmosphere 
\or  weeks  and  will  probably  circle  the 
globe  as  do  many  volcanic  dust  clouds. 

Fourth.  No  oil  whatever  will  enter 
commerce  as  a  result  of  such  a  blast. 

Huntington  urged  the  conferees  "to 
abandon  the  proposed  experiment  as  im- 
practical, futile,  and  danger  charged." 

Huntington  said  he  was  prompted  to 
interest  himiself  in  an  analysis  of  the 
project  on  the  basis  of  information  car- 
ried in  the  December  17  New  York  Times 
service  report  to  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  which  stated  that  the  AEC 
"among  its  applications  for  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  recommends  exploding 
a  thermonuclear  device — a  hydrogen 
bomb — beneath  an  oil  shale  deposit." 

Quoting  further  from  the  Times  story, 
Huntington  said  the  release  stated : 

The  Commission  (AEC)  studies  indicate 
that  oil  shale  represents  one  of  the  most 
promising  applications  for  the  peaceful  use 
of  atomic  explosives.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  thermonuclear  device  exploded  beneath 
an  oil  shale  deposit  could  free  25  million 
barrel.'^  of  oil. 

The  method  now  being  proposed — 

The  Story  continued — 

by  Commission  scientists  would  eliminate 
the  costly  step  of  mining  and  taking  the 
rock  to  an  oil  extraction  plant. 

Instead  a  nuclear  explosion  would  be  set 
off.  deep  beneath  an  oil  shale  strata.  The 
explosive  force  would  shatter  millions  of 
tons  of  shale. 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing  AEC 
projections  and  conclusions,  as  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times  story,  Huntington 
proposed  a  more  moderate  and  reason- 


able approach  to  in  situ  shale  oil  re- 
covery. He  expects  the  pendant  parting 
petropyrolysis  process  to  produce  gaso- 
line at  prices  presently  competitive  with 
that  from  natural  petroletun. 

Huntington  pointed  out  that  the  aver- 
age oil  shale  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado  would  yield  only  15  to  25  gal- 
lons of  oil  a  ton  and  therefore  to  produce 
1  barrel  of  oil.  2  tons  of  shale  must  be 
destructively  distilled. 

To  cause  oil  shale  to  yield  oil  it  must  be 
heated  above  800  F.  However,  if  1  ton  of 
oil  shale  is  heated  above  1.400  F.,  in  addi- 
tion to  20  gallons  of  oil,  some  400  pounds  of 
carbon  dioxide  gas  is  released.  Furthermore, 
at  a  temperature  well  below  2.000  F.  shale 
oil  is  completely  destroyed  and  each  ton  of 
shale  so  heated  generates  some  5.000  cubic 
feet  of  hydrogen — 

Huntington  said. 

Continuing  his  analysis  on  which  he 
based  his  objections.  Huntington  said : 

If  oil  shale  Is  heated  very  rapidly  to  above 
2,000'  F.  as  would  certainly  be  the  case  in 
the  AEC  proposal,  the  pressure  of  the  evolved 
gases  (about  10  moles  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
about  15  moles  of  hydrogen  per  ton  of  shale) 
would  be  in  the  same  order  as  a  dynamite 
explosion;  I.e.,  25  tons  per  square  inch. 
(Note. — A  "pound  mole"  is  369  cubic  feet  at 
60  F. )  To  avoid  lifting  the  surface,  a 
million-ton  blast  of  TNT  equivalent  in  such 
hydrocarbon  Impregnated  rock  must  be 
buried  deeply  enough  to  contain  a  pressure 
of  about  25  tons  a  square  inch  which  would 
be  Eome  10  miles  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

On  the  above  listed  factors,  Hunting- 
ton then  based  the  adverse  conclusions 
which  he  cited  to  the  AEC-industrial- 
ists  sponsors  conferees  in  his  telegram 
asking  that  the  "proposal  be  canceled 
in  the  public  interest." 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Huntington's 
analysis  of  this  prop>osed  nuclear  blast 
of  Rocky  Mountain  shale,  I  have  written 
Chairman  McCone.  of  the  Atom^ic  Energy 
Commission,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
"gross  engineering  miscalculation  which 
gravely  jeopardizes  the  public  safety,"  in 
connection  with  this  project. 

Mr.  Huntington  has  advised  me  that 
the  staff  of  the  California  Radiation 
Laboratory  representing  the  AEC  in  the 
direction  of  Operation  Plowshare  has 
very  seriously  misinterpreted  the  results 
of  the  first  underground  nuclear  blast, 
Operation  Rainier,  which  are  the  basis 
for  the  oil  shale  nuclear  explosion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  case  Huntington 
made  out  against  the  nuclear  blasting 
of  oil  shale.  I  have  written  Mr.  McCone  to 
the  effect  "either  nuclear  blasting  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  oil  shale  is  safe  and 
reasonable  or  it  is  not.  If  this  project 
is  as  hazardous  and  foolish  as  Hunting- 
ton claims,  then  I  am  sure  you  will 
promptly  announce  cancellation." 

Dear  Mr.  McCone:  On  January  9.  Mr. 
Morgan  O.  Huntington  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
John  Potts,  special  assistant  to  Commis- 
sioner Libby.  asking  specific  questions  con- 
cerning your  proposed  nuclear  explosion 
within  certain  hydrocarbon  Impregnated 
carbonate  rocks.  No  reply  has  been  forth- 
coming to  this  letter. 

Mr.  Huntington  Is  very  much  concerned 
over  what  he  describes  as  a  "gross  engineer- 
ing miscalculation"  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Hun- 
tington believes  that  you  as  an  ex;)cricnccd 
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engineer,  will  Immediately  and  correctly  eval- 
uate this  "gross  error." 

Huntington  predicts  that,  should  your  staff 
explode  the  proposed  "10  klloton  device" 
Within  the  Rocky  Mountain  oil  shales  at  a 
depth  of  from  1,000  to  2,500  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  the  following  results  will  obtain: 

1.  A  conical  crater  will  be  blasted  about  as 
wide  as  the  explosion  Is  deep. 

2.  Millions  of  tons  of  rock  will  be  thrown 
over  the  countryside,  much  of  it  radioactive. 

3.  The  huge  dust  cloud  so  formed  will 
consist  largely  of  carbon  black  from  the  do- 
Etruction  of  shale  oil. 

4.  TTo  oil  whatever  will  enter  commerce  as 
the  result  of  such  a  blast. 

5.  The  direct  cost  of  this  proposed  nuclear 
blast  will  be  In  the  order  of  10  or  15 
miUlon  dollars,  aside  from  the  liability  lu- 
Ctirred  frum  dnninges. 

At  the  AEC-Burcau  of  Mines  meeting  in 
Dalbi.s  earlier  thi.s  month.  Dr.  Roland  F. 
Herb.st  made  a  statement  which  i.s  diametri- 
callv  opposed  to  Huntington's  views.  Dr. 
Hcrbst,  representing  AEC,  holds  that,  since 
Oil  sh.~le  is  stronger  than  volcanic  tuff.  "It  is 
possible  that  a  larger  yield  (larger  nuclear 
explfision)  can  be  contained  In  shale  than  In 
tuff." 

At  this  same  meeting,  also  speaking  for 
the  AciC.  Dr.  Ch.'irlrs  E.  Violet  inferred  that 
the  ground  .'urf.ice  would  remain  inidis- 
turbed  If  a  lO-kiloton  device  were  exploded 
In  oil  shale.  2.150  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Huntington  explains  that  your  staff 
has  "carelessly  overlooked"  the  vastly  impor- 
tant differences  between  oil  shale  and  vol- 
canic tuff  which  are  set  forth  In  the  encloced 
letter  from  him. 

For  my  own  information  asa  Member  of 
Congrss,  C  immittee  on  Appropriation:;.  I 
ask  that  ycu  enlighten  me  on  the  Operation 
Plowshare. 

Enc'osed  Is  a  list  of  questions  presented  to 
me  by  Mr,  Huntington,  along  with  several 
of  his  opinions  and  predictions  m  the  form 
of  a  press  release: 

'  WASHiNcroN,  D.C.,  January  16,  1059. 
"Subject:  AECs  Operation  Plowshare. 
"The  Honorable  D.^NIEL  J.  Flood, 
"Housr  of  Rrprc'^cntatives, 
"Watliington,  DC. 

"Dear  Mr.  Piood;  Following  my  January 
6  telegraphed  objection  to  the  nuclear  blast- 
ing of  Rocky  Mountain  oil  shales,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr  John  Potts  po.iing  a  number  of 
questions.  So  far.  I  have  received  no  answer 
to  the  letter. 

"As  you  will  recall,  you  twice  unsuccess- 
fully tried  to  arrange  an  appointment  for  me 
to  du.cuss  the  RNB  power  reactor  with  Mr. 
McCone,  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

"In  this  present  case,  I  believe  it  is  urgent 
that  you  bring  to  Mr.  McCone's  attention  the 
rca.sons  why  I  so  seriously  object  to  the  AECs 
Operation  Plowshare.  As  an  experienced  me- 
chanical engineer,  I  am  sure  he  will  recog- 
nize at  once  the  enormity  of  the  error  his 
staff  has  made.  To  analyze  the  problem,  I 
list  several  questions: 

"1.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  OjDeratlon  Rainier, 
except  for  the  Initial  shock,  the  rock-heav- 
ing gas  pressure  never  exceeded  the  critical 
pressure  of  steam;  I.e.,  about  3,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  that  the  principal  gas 
was   condensable   at  about    212'    F.? 

"2  Is  It  not  true  that  the  same  device, 
exploded  within  the  completely  Impermeable 
Rocky  Mountain  oil  shales,  would  develop  ef- 
fective rock-heaving  gas  pressures  In  the 
order  of  25  tons  per  square  Inch,  during  tho 
lifetime  of  the  fireball? 

"3.  Is  It  not  true  that  when  very  rapidly 
heated  to  above  2,000°  F.  carbonate  oil  shale 
exerts  the  approximate  equivalent  rock- 
heaving  force  of  TNT  per  unit  volume? 
(Some  10.000  standard  cubic  feet  of  uncon- 
densable  gases  evolve  per  ton  of  carbonate 
oil  shale.) 


"4.  Wlien  the  AEC  announces  a  10-kiloton 
device,  do  they  mean  a  yield  of  about  1.29  < 
10''  B.t.u.  (the  thermal  equivalent  to  TNT) 
within  a  period  of,  say,  one  ten-thousandth 
of  a  second,  or  is  the  lifetime  In  the  order 
of  one-tenth  of  this?  (ThLs  has  been  cloud- 
ed by  earlier  military  restrictions.) 

"5.  Is  it  possible  for  this  10-klloton  device 
to  yield  as  much  as  2  5,-  10  '  Bt  u  ,  or  even 
more,  with  completely  favorable  deU)nations? 
"6.  Is  it  trtie  that  the  1,700-ton  device 
which  was  e.xploded  in  the  Operation  Riunler 
yielded  only  about  ha'f  of  its  rated  thermal 
ou'put?      Why  was  tills? 

"7.  If  the  Operati'ii  Rainier  explosive  de- 
vice yielded  only  about  1.1  vio"  Btu,  in- 
stead of  2  2  ■  10"  Btu.,  why  do  they  con- 
tUuio  to  publl.sh  its  output  as  1.700-to"n  TNT 
ecjuivalent,  or  double  its  netual  value? 
Which  fl:,.;ure  are  t>^ey  usliu:  in  sc;  ling  t:p  for 
a  very  nuirh  I.irger  hi   sf 

"8.  Is  It  not  true  th:it  the  Oj>or;it:Mn  Rainier 
was  the  first  actual  largD  e;:iI''.  effective 
calorlmet.^r  and,  therefore,  the  first  real 
moa£v;re  of  the  total  thermal  output  of  such 
a  device'' 

"9.  I  hiive  from  your  c  fflce  the  cost  of 
Operation  PaSnirr  as  $I,.SO().000  for  the  d-vice 
and  blast  prep.iratl m  'What  is  the  ABC  .-^ 
estimate  ol  tlie  tot. a  cjst  per  ton  of  ruck 
fra<Tmentcd  by  nuclear  bhutinp?  Isn't  nu- 
clear biastlrg  at  least  10  times  as  costly  as 
witli  co'iv?nt:on:il  explosives'' 

"10.  On  the  basis  of  the  rock  'shattered' 
by  Operation  R:iinier.  is  it  net  true  that  this 
is  the  most  expensive  blast  In  the  history  of 
naidern  engineering''  The  AEC  claims  the 
Rainier  blast  shattered  50,(^00  tons,  com- 
pacted 500,000  tons  and  cuved  150  000  tons  of 
ri.ck  which  was  ori^Tinally  "1  osely  con.soll- 
dated  volcanic  ash,"  Why.  then,  do  they  ad- 
verti  e  nurlear  bla£,ting  as  a  cheap  method 
of  fra;:moniin':T  rock? 

■11.  I  read  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
S'-lentJflc  American  that  the  AEC  intends 
exp'.oding  a  milhon-ton  device  within  the 
New  Mexico  s.iit  beds  and  that  this  will  In- 
stantly melt  3  million  tons  of  s.alt.  As  an 
experienced  mechanical  enoinrer.  what  is  Mr 
McCono's  understanding  of  i!.e  mechanics  of 
such  f.iUtastic  heat  transfer?  H  iw  will  fueh 
heat  triinsfer  be  effected  in  a  few  mlllionihs 
of  a  second?  Has  anyone  explained  this  to 
you?      If  Eo.  please  explain  it  to  me. 

"12.  Do  ycu  suppose  Mr.  McCone  is  satis- 
fied with  the  statement  which  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Violet  mad^  at  the  Dallas  meeting  earlier 
this  month?  Does  he  believe  it  is  sate  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Violet's  assurance  that  'the  strength 
of  oil  shale  is  probably  twice  that  of  tuff' 
and,  therefore,  nil  r.idloactive  fission  prod- 
ucts will  be  con-.ained  if  a  10-kiloton  blast 
Is  buried  to  a  depth  of  '2 ,.;  450  Wl  3'  when 
■W  is  equal  to  10?  Dr.  Violet  specincally  In- 
fers that  the  surface  would  remain  undis- 
turbed if  a  10-kllot/m  device  were  exploded 
In  oil  shale  2,150  feet  deep, 

"Does  Mr,  McCone  agree  with  Dr.  Violet 
to  the  extent  that  he  would  go  ahead  with 
this  experiment  in  the  face  of  my  app;irently 
lone  warning  that  this  same  blast  would 
'create  a  valuable  tourist  attraction  in  the 
form  of  a  crater  one-half-mile  deep  and  thor- 
oughly embarrasj.  American  scientific  pres- 
tige?' 

"I  shall  very  much  appreciate  your  asking 
Mr.  McCone  for  clarification  of  the  above 
listed  12  points  connected  with  Operation 
Plowshare. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"Morgan  O.  Huntington." 
I  shall  appreciate  also  your  answering  the 
questions  Huntington  has  posed.  Either 
nuclear  blasting  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  oil 
shale  Is  safe  and  reasonable,  or  it  Is  not. 
If  this  project  Is  as  hazardous  and  foolish 
as  Huntington  claims,  then  I'm  sure  you 
•will  promptly  announce  cancellation. 
Sincerely  youie, 

Danib,  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congre.^s. 


I  am  still  awaiting  reply  from  Mr. 
McCone  on  my  letter  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  what  it  will  be. 

In  the  meantime.  Huntington,  in  fur- 
ther con.'^idering  the  proposed   nuclear 
shale   oil    blast,   has  come  to  the   con- 
clusion   that    an    aerial    hydrogen    ex- 
plosion of  fantastic  proportions  would 
be  an  additional  devastating  byproduct 
of  the  proposed  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sun's  project.     He  is  of  the  conviction 
th.1t  the  .vame  disastrous  results  would 
attend  any  similar  attempt  to  launch  a 
substantial  nuclear  blast  of  the  Canadi- 
an Athaba.sca  oil  ,<^ands.    These  are.  of 
course,  tlie  lar.uest  single  petroleum  rci- 
crvoirs  in  the  world.     They  lie  in  the 
northeast  corner    of    Alberta.     The  oil 
there  is  too  vi.scous  to  flow  at  the  rock 
tomperiiturc.    There  have  been  proposals 
to  use  a  nuclear  e.\p!o'ion  to  reclaim  the 
oil  from  ihf^se  sands.    Unfortunately,  in 
Huntini^ton's  opinion,  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion of  the  sands  will  not  recover  any  oil, 
but  instead  will  most  likely  produce  an 
aerial  hydroa;en  explosion  of  destructive 
re  ults.    If  such  an  explosion  is  tried  on 
the  same  depth  and  blast  basis  as  the 
AECs   Rainier   experiment,   the   results 
v.ill   be  most  unhappy.   Huntincton  in- 
sists.   Naturally  the  proper  husbanding 
of  these  oil  deposits  are  of  concern  to 
the  whole  free  world, 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  a  telegram  Huntington 
sent  on  January  27  to  Mr.  John  Potts, 
Special  Assistant  to  Commissioner  Libby. 
of  the  AEC,  in  which  in  addition  to  re- 
peating his  piimary  ob.iections  to  the 
proposed  nuclear  shale  oil  blast,  he  adds 
the  objection  of  the  extra  aerial  hydro- 
gen explosion,  and  states  the  same  spec- 
tacular results  would  come  from  a  simi- 
lar explosion  in  the  Canadian  Athabasca 
oil  .sands.  The  telegram  to  Mr.  Potts 
follows: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  27,  1959. 
A*r   J"HN  PoiTS. 

Socria!  A'i'iif^tant  to  Commi'i'iioncr  Libby, 
AtotrJr  Energy  Commij.«ion, 
W'a   'r.ngtim.  D  C: 

Reiterate  my  o])lnlon  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission prop<i.'^ed  10-kiloton  nuclear  oil 
shale  blast  affirmed  your  wire  January  6, 
Whiit  I  call  "Operation  Desolation  Denver" 
Is  in  my  opinion  p;<tremely  dangerous  be- 
cause probably  one-half  billion  standard 
cubic  feet  gas  generated  at  approximately 
20  times  rock  pressure  at  900-foot  depth  could 
heave  out  4  million  tons  oil  shale  at  hlnh 
velocity,  I  should  expect  dust  cloud  contain- 
ing estimated  1  million  tons  pulverized 
oil  Ehale  with  300  minion  standard  cubic 
feet  hydrogen  would  subsequently  explode 
above  ground  with  greater  force  than  initial 
nuclear  blast. 

Further  believe  practically  all  fission  prod- 
ucts and  other  radioactive  material  would 
be  expelled  with  pulverized  oil  shale  cloud, 
substantial  part  of  which  probably  would 
settle  out  over  Denver  area. 

Repeat  my  opinion  that  no  oil  whatever 
would  be  recovered  as  result  of  any  such 
nuclear  blast  In  oil  shale. 

I  believe  much  the  same  type  of  highly 
spectacular  repeating  hydrogen  aerial  explo- 
sion would  be  expected  from  nuclear  blast- 
ing of  Canadian  Athabasca  oil  sands. 

Do  you  and  Commissioner  Llbby  continue 
to  Insist  that  yoiu-  projected  oil  shale  blast 
la  a  safe  and  reasonable  experiment? 
MoRGAM  O.  Huntington, 

President.  RNB  Corp. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  have  adduced 
enough  expert  testimony  to  cause  us  to 
bracket  in  a  huge  question  mark  the 
whole  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's program  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
rtomic  energy.  Although  Huntington  is 
the  most  articulate  and  outspoken  in  his 
c ;  ilicism  of  several  of  these  proposals,  he 
; ;  by  no  means  alone  in  his  dissent. 
1  here  is  a  considerable  section  of  in- 
formed academic  and  scientific  opinion 
that  shares  his  views  on  the  oil  shale 
blasting  and  Canadian  sand  nuclear  ex- 
plosion proposals.  In  the  same  question- 
able category  should  be  placed  the  pro- 
po.sal  to  use  a  nuclear  explosion  in  salt 
l:oas  to  obtain  "useful  energy."  The 
AKC's  suggestions  to  blast  ore  bodies 
and  harbors  with  nuclear  explosions 
likewise  lend  themselves  to  exposure  to 
the  claim  of  being  fanciful  and  far- 
fetched and  inadequately  thought  out. 

When  the  whole  peaceful  uses  pro- 
gram of  the  AEC  is  evaluated  it  appears 
that  the  only  activity  that  finds  unani- 
mous support  is  the  agency's  controlled 
fi.ssion  in  the  form  of  power  reactors, 
but  as  we  have  noted  earlier,  their  pres- 
ent models  contain  one  or  more  obvious 
ha/.ards  to  the  public  safety.  The  pres- 
surized core  reactors  are  particularly 
questionable  in  this  respect  because, 
vshile  otherwi.^e  probably  well  controlled, 
the  failure  of  a  core  vessel  under  high 
pressure  would  scatter  virulently  poison- 
o'js  fission  products  and  probably  cause 
death  and  injury  to  the  surrounding 
papulations. 

Tlie  following  summary  conclusion  by 
H'.intington  points  up  the  whole  problem 
on  the  AECs  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy : 

I  insist  that  the  prime  design  parameter 
for  nuclear  power  reactors  or  any  other  non- 
military  use  of  atomic  energy  should  be  the 
ccnsid-rratlon  of  publ.c  safety.  Personally. 
I  am  Inflrxilslo  in  my  opinion  that  no  one 
has  the  Gcd-gi\en  llcenbc  to  Jeopardize  the 
lives  and  property  of  his  neighbors,  merely 
because  the  neighbors  can't  comprehend  the 
enormity  of  his  carelessness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  confess  I  am  seri- 
ously disturbed  at  all  of  this.  It  would 
appear  that  the  activities  and  program- 
insr  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
warrant  reexamination,  study,  and  in- 
quiry. Allowing  for  tlie  human  capacity 
for  mistakes  the  realm  of  atomic  energy 
Ls  one  In  which  the  margin  of  error 
should  be  held  to  a  minimum.  Sound 
public  policy  decrees  this;  as  a  respon- 
sible arm  of  our  Government,  the  Con- 
gress should  insist  upon  maximum  eflB- 
ciency  in  all  atomic  matters.  We  fail  to 
do  so  at  our  peril. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  per- 
mission, I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  several  communications  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  dealing  with  several  as- 
pects of  this  question: 

Washington,  DC,  December  12,  1958. 
Re  the  Scientific  American  article  on  "Nu- 
clear Blasting," 
Mr.  DoNuiL  M.  Hn.Lis, 
Geologist. 
Denver.  Colo. 

Dear  Mm.  Hillis:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  December  4  calling  my  »ttention  to  the 
December  Scientific  American  and  to  the 
article    by    Drs.    Gerald    W.    Johnson    and 
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Harold  Brown  entitled  "Nonmllltary  Uses  of 
Nuclear  Explosives,"  I  am  enclosing  the 
original  AEC  Bulletin,  UCRL  6142,  which 
describes  the  underground  blast  upon  which 
the  authors  base  many  of  their  assumptions. 
(Brown  and  Johnson  represent  the  California 
Radiation  Laboratory  which  the  AEC  has 
placed   In   charge  of  Operation   Plowshare.) 

The  September  1957  Rainier  blast  took 
place  In  Nevada  900  feet  beneath  the  surface 
within  a  series  of  flows  of  loosely  consolidated 
volcanic  tuff.  Because  the  rock  was  Initially 
porous  to  the  extent  of  20  or  30  percent  of 
Its  volume  and  freely  pervious,  the  hlgh- 
tempcrature  gases  generated  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  explosion  were  quickly 
quenched  and  the  heat  was  almost  Instantly 
distributed  through  a  large  volume  of  the 
porous  rock.  No  surface  disturbance  was 
observed  beyond  a  dust -producing  shock 
wave. 

The  surrounding  volcanic  ash  was  com- 
pacted by  the  explosion  so  that  an  empty 
sphere  110  feet  in  d.ameter  was  formed  with 
a  fused  internal  shell  a  few  Inches  in  thick- 
ness. As  would  normally  be  expected  In  such 
weak  rock,  the  110-foot  opening  soon  caved 
townrd  the  surface.  This,  then,  accounts 
for  the  200.000  tons.  In  addition,  there  were 
seme  6C0.C00  tons  of  the  weakly  cemented 
granular  tuff  frasmented  by  the  1,700-ton 
equivalent  of  TNT. 

So  far  as  rock  fragmented  per  unit  weight 
of  explrsive  I.s  concerned.  Operation  Rainier 
is  possioly  tho  least  efficient  blast  in  the 
history  of  modern  engineering  since  It 
yielded  only  pbout  440  tons  per  ton  of  TNT 
equivalent.  In  commercial  blasting  the  min- 
ing engineer  normally  expects  1  ton  of  ex- 
plosi\e  to  break  from  4,000  to  8,000  tons  of 
rocks  to  pass  a  4-cubic-yard  shovel.  The  over- 
all cost  of  the  underground  1,700-ton  nuclear 
blpst  Is  estimated  to  have  been  at  least 
?!  500  000.  Per  ton  of  rock  said  to  h^ve  been 
broken,  the  cost  probably  exceeded  $2  a  ton. 

In  column  1  of  page  30,  the  authors  state 
that  the  4-lnch  Internal  glassy  shell  of  the 
110-foot  sphere  was  "compressed,"  This  is 
ridiculous  because  the  glassy  lining  of  the 
crater  ci'oes  not  exceed  the  density  of  normal 
rock  of  this  character  and  is  nothing  more 
than  molten  volcanic  ash  solidified  into  a 
glass.  It  does,  however,  contain  entrained 
gases  much  like  the  common  volcanic  glass 
perllte,  which,  upon  being  heated  to  Incipient 
fusion,  swells  5  or  10  times  its  original 
volume  and  so  becomes  commercially  useful 
as  lightweight  concrete  aggregate  and  insu- 
lating material. 

Much  of  what  follows  In  this  article  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  by  authors  John- 
son and  Brown  that  rock  is  "compressible" 
by  atomic  blasts,  and  that  huge  caverns  may 
be  so  formed  within  the  earth's  crust.  Rock 
Is  not  compressible.  Rock  can  only  be  com- 
pacted if  pores  or  voids  already  exist  which 
can  be  closed  by  pressure. 

Please  forgive  m.e  if  I  cannot  resist  point- 
ing out  a  few  more  droppings  from  these 
paragons  of  scientific  learning  who  would 
lead  us  In  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  enerqy : 

On  page  31  of  the  December  Issue  of  the 
Scientific  American,  the  authors  suggest 
finding  an  underground  cavern  2,000  feet  in 
diameter  or  perhaps  they  would  blast  such 
a  cavity  within  the  earth's  crust.  At  any 
rate,  they  propose  heating  gases  within  such 
a  subterranean  chamt>er  by  frequent  atomic 
blasting.  What  rock  will  stand  unsupport- 
ed in  such  tremendous  open  chambers  even 
without  the  shocks  of  rejieated  nuclear 
blasting    as    proposed    by   the    authors? 

On  page  32  of  the  same  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, Johnson  and  Brown  approve  detonat- 
ing a  nuclear  weapon  within  a  thick  salt 
bed  at  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  tremendous  heat  released  within  a 
very  small  fraction  of  a  second  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  molten  salt  and  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  salt  would  Instantly  (within 
a  few  mllllonths  of  a  second)   be  raised  to 


LSOC  F.  In  fact,  they  confidently  assume 
that  a  megaton  explosive  (a  million  ton 
equivalent  of  TNT)  detonated  within  a  salt 
bed  would  yield  3  million  tons  of  molten 
salt.  Undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  of  salt 
would  be  vaporized  but  I  am  sure  that  none 
of  the  heat  from  the  blast  would  be  retained 
in  the  salt  at  useful  energy  levels.  In  fact, 
the  thermal  gradient  from  the  nuclear  blast 
temperature  of  several  million  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit to  the  body  of  the  cold  salt  would 
be  so  sharp  that  little  or  no  salt  would  melt 
largely  because  of  the  insulating  effect  of 
the  vaporized  salt  and  the  low  thermal  con- 
ductivity   of    solid    and    molten    salt. 

The  authors  also  evidence  some  difficulty 
with  arithmetic.  On  page  32,  column  2. 
Johnson  and  Brown  write  that  fuel  costing 
$1  a  million  B.t,u,'s  would  be  reflected  in  the 
cost  of  electric  power  only  to  the  extent  of 
1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour.  In  other  words, 
the  authors  believe  that  1  million  B.t.u  's 
would  generate  1.000  electrical  kilowatt- 
hours.  But  of  what  consequence  is  the 
mistake  of  a  single  order  of  10  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  multi-million-dollar  industrial 
nuclear  explosions? 

Anyone  interested  In  the  fragmeni^aticn  of 
rock  may  consult  with  the  engineers  from 
the  various  explosive  companies  such  as 
Monsanto  and  duPont  and  listen  to  their 
free  expression  of  what  they  think  of  the 
efficiency  of  concentrated  blasts. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Bill  Pcm- 
berton  which  touts  my  pendant  parting 
petropyrolysis  of  oil  shales.  I  do  believe  this 
is  so  far  the  most  workable  in  situ  shale 
oil  recovery  proposal. 

Kindest  personal  regards  and  best  wishes 
for  the  holidays. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Morgan  G.  Huntington. 


Janttart  23,  1959. 
The   Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Denver,  Colo. 
Subject:   "Operation  Desolation  Denver." 

Dear  Sir:  Should  this  letter  seem  a  bit 
facetious.  I  apologize.  I  assure  you,  my  pur- 
pose is  entirely  serious. 

Salt  Lake  City  lies  to  the  windward  of  the 
site  of  our  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  pro- 
posed nuclear  blasting  of  oil  shale  and  we 
are  perfectly  safe  from  the  radioactive  dust- 
ing which  Denver  Is  likely  to  suffer.  Never- 
theless, a  few  of  us,  living  safely  upwind 
from  the  machinations  of  the  oil  shale  blast- 
ers, do  question  the  morality  of  sacrificing 
Denver  and  its  environs  to  whlmsey. 

Apparently,  we  stand  alone  In  opposition 
to  what  we  call  "Operation  Desolation  Den- 
ver" In  the  piquant  parlance  of  these  pso-a- 
gons  of  learning  who  would  lead  us  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

My  calculations  Indicate  that  the  10-kllo- 
ton nuclear  device  cxirrently  projected  by  the 
AEC  (this  Is  but  1  percent  of  the  megaton 
blast  proposed  by  the  AEC  In  December  and 
but  one-thirteenth  of  what  AEC's  Dr. 
Herbst  Insisted  would  be  perfectly  safe  at 
the  Dallas  meeting  earlier  this  month),  ex- 
ploding in  the  oil  shale  due  west  of  Denver, 
would  heave  upward  something  like  100  mU- 
llon  tons  of  rock. 

The  great  volume  of  high-pressure  gases 
generated  by  the  rapid  heating  of  oil  shale 
would  create  a  huge  dust  cloud  containing 
perhaps  1  million  tons  of  pulverized  rock 
and  carbon  black.  Carried  by  the  prevail- 
ing westerly  winds,  this  airborne  sUt  would 
blanket  Denver  within  6  hours. 

For  the  ensuing  months  or  years,  during 
the  period  of  occontamlnatlon.  Denver  truly 
would  be  a  scene  of  desolation. 

We  are  horrified  and  outraged  that  a  pri- 
vate corporation  and /or  Government  agency 
should  be  permitted  to  Jeopardize  Uvea  and 
prop>erty  simply  because  no  one  lias  the 
courage  nor  the  power  to  prevent  such  In- 
Judicious  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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We   do  not  believe   that   Denver   and   Its 
environs  are  expendable,  even  were  It  poe- 
Bible  to  recover  a  little  oil  thereby. 
Yours   very   truly. 

Morgan  O.  Huntinctom. 

P.S. — Since  there  Is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  degree  of  hazard  to  which  your 
city  would  be  subjected  In  the  nuclear  blast- 
ing of  oil  shale,  we  should  like  to  know  what 
you  would  think  of  circulating  the  following 
questionnaire  among  technically  informed 
groups: 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

I  herewith  register  my  opinion  In  respect 
to  Operation  Desolation  Denver.  The  AEC- 
oU  company  proposal  for  a  10-kiloton  blast 
In  oil  shale  Is: 

1.  A  safe  and  reasonable  experiment. 

2.  Definitely  hazardous  and  foolish 

3.  A  very  Interesting  experiment;  let  the 
AEC  go  ahead. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  feature  in  the  This 
Week  supplement — February  2,  1959 — 
the  article  by  Dr.  Teller,  I  feel  the  at- 
tached observation  should  be  included 
in  my  remarks. 

I  am  aware  that  since  I  prepared  my 
talk  on  this  subject  that  there  has  come 
into  the  press  a  glowing  affirmative 
statement  on  behalf  of  Operation  Plow- 
share from  a  distinguished  scientific 
source.  It  is  my  intention  at  an  early 
date  to  offer  a  categorical,  point-by- 
pomt  x-efutation  of  this  overall  chain. 


LET'S  PUT  "MUSCLE"  IN  FTC 
ORDERS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
note  with  pleasure  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  CellerI,  has  co.sponsored  a  meas- 
ure which  I  introduced  on  January  7  of 
this  session.  I  refer  to  my  bill — H.R. 
432 — which  seeks  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  more  expeditious  en- 
forcement of  cease  and  desist  orders  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  act. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
erress  I  had  introduced  the  same  bill, 
and  as  sole  sponsor  on  the  House  side 
was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
counterpart  was  approved  by  the  other 
body.  Committee  testimony  clearly 
pointed  up  the  value  of  this  needed  leg- 
islation which  had,  and  continues  to 
have,  the  endorsement  and  support  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
other   Interested   Government   agencies. 

With  this  Congress  demonstrating  its 
active  concern  for  small  business,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my 
proposal — as  well  as  that  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York — is  an  important  aspect 
of  the  overall  legislative  goal  to  encour- 
age the  existence  and  further  develop- 
ment of  economic  democracy  through 
support  and  protection  of  small  business 
ciulcavors. 


I  say  this  because  the  purpose  of  our 
joint  effort  is  to  assure  the  enforcement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Clayton  Act — to 
prevent  monopolistic  mergers,  unjustified 
price  discriminations,  and  exclusive 
dealing  arrangements,  all  factors  in 
les.^eninc:  the  opportunity  for  lei^itimate 
competition  and  small-business  develop- 
ment. As  the  matter  stands  today,  how- 
ever, enforcement  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Clayton  Act  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.'^sion  is  weakened  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  implementing  procedures.  The 
ponderous  .steps  that  must  be  taken  by 
the  FTC.  in  its  efforts  to  make  cease  and 
desist  orders  meaningful  and  expeditious, 
has  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  the  in- 
tended effectiveness  of  such  orders. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  a 
cease  and  dcsi.st  order  issued  by  the 
PTC  carries  with  it  no  force  of  law  de- 
manding compliance  upon  which  lethal 
sanctions  could  be  imposed  in  ca^e  the 
order  is  violated.  There  is,  therefore, 
obvious  and  pres.sing  need  to  change  this 
dilemma,    Tlii.s  my  bill  proposes  to  do. 

Because  of  the  support  given  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other 
P'cderal  agencies  to  my  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion, tlie  afTirmative  record  of  the  other 
body  in  1958  and  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  which  it  has  been  referred,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  Congress  will  act  favor- 
ably on  the  proposal  to  give  adequate  en- 
forcement muscle  to  PTC  orders  i.<sued 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  the  Clayton  Act. 


VENEZUELA'S  NEW  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Porter  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  a  new 
President  of  Venezuela  will  be  inau- 
gurated. He  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
democratic  leaders  of  the  hemisphere,  a 
man  of  ideals  and  common  .sense,  a  man 
of  determination   and    accomplishment. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  should 
know  him  better  and  I  am  including,  by 
unanimous  consent,  an  article  about  the 
new  President  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  magazine  Venezuela  Up  to  Date, 
January  1959: 

Venfzuela    Has    a    New    President    Preelt 
Elected 

Don  Romulo  Bctancnurt  has  be<»n  elected 
President  of  Venezuela  in  the  thoroughly 
free  and   honest   elections   lield   December   7. 

He  won  by  a  liirge  margin  against  two 
other  candidates.  Hear  Adm.  Wolff^ang  Lar- 
razabal.  former  President  of  the  government 
Junta,  and  Dr.  Rafael  Caldera,  a  Caracas 
lawyer. 

Unofficial  reports  at  this  writing  give  Sr. 
Betiincourt  1,264.241  votes  or  49  percent  of 
the  total;  Larrazabal,  893,619  votes;  and 
Caldera,  421,610  votes.  The  final  total  Is 
estimated  around  2,600,000,  although  more 
than  2,900,000  persons  registered  to  vote. 

Sr.  Betancourt  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic   Action  Party,   largest   in    Vene- 


zuela, of  which  he  Is  president.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Larrazabals  candidacy  was  sponsored 
by  DpmtKratlc  Republic  Union  (URD)  and 
the  Communist  Party.  Dr.  Caldera  is  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  (COPEIi  The  Democratic  Action. 
UUD.  and  COPEI  Parlies  are  all  slightly 
leftist. 

The  new  President  Is  expected  to  be 
InauRurated  In  February  and  Is  to  serve  for 
the  5-year  period  1959-64. 

AL«o  elected  were  46  senators  and  133 
deputies  fur  a  natitjiial  congress — two  sen- 
ators fur  each  of  the  20  state's,  the  federal 
di.strlct  and  tw  i  federal  territurles,  and  one 
deputy  fur  every  50.000  persons  or  fraction 
ovir  'J.'j  000  In  addition,  each  state  elected 
Its  own  leRislature  and  munlciiial  couticlls. 
The  new  conKre.<;s  will  meet  In  Caracas  30 
days  after  Us  composition  Is  publi.«;hed  In 
•he  Ollieial  Gazette,  and  then  set  the  date 
for  the  presidential  inauguration. 

No  oiruial  figures  have  been  given  out  as 
to  the  makeup  of  the  congress,  but  it  is 
known  the  Democratic  Action  Party  will 
liave  a  majority  In  both  h' uses.  The  Com- 
munists seem  to  have  elected  two  .senators 
and  about  six  deputies. 

Senor  Betancourt  won  everywhere  except  In 
the  feder.i;  dutrlct  and  the  .State  of  Aragua. 
where  Rear  Admiral  Larrazabal  received  a  5 
to  1  ni.ai.irity.  After  the  fall  of  the  Perez 
Jimenez  reclme,  last  Ji.nuary  23.  Larrazabal 
was  chosen  to  head  the  Oovernment  Junta 
which  took  over  the  alfalrs  of  the  nation, 
and   became  extremely   popular   In   Caracaa 

Tlie  new  President,  a  man  of  50.  has  spent 
20  years  of  his  life  In  Jail  or  exile  becau.se 
of  his  oppo.-^ition  to  dictatorships  In  his 
country.  Born  in  Guatire,  Miranda  State, 
he  entered  Licco  Caracas  for  his  education, 
and  met  there  Dun  Romulo  Gallegos.  the 
famotm  writer,  then  a  professor  at  the  Llceo, 
Senor  Betancrtvirt  ."ays  his  erstwhile  teacher 
is  the  man  who  has  most  Influenced  his 
mind,  and  Don  Romulo  states  Senor  Betan- 
court. of  all  his  pupils,  has  most  profited 
from    his    teachings. 

Young  Betancourt  began  to  study  law  at 
Central  University,  but  his  student  activities 
cla.shed  with  the  actions  of  Dictator  Juan 
Vicente  Gomez,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  country  and  .seek  refuge  first  In 
Costa  Rica  and  then  In  Colombia,  He  re- 
turned to  Venezuela  In  1936,  after  G6mez'8 
death,  and  w.as  expatriated  In  1938  for  his 
activities  in  the  labor  movement.  He  man- 
aged to  get  back  to  Venezuela  and  lived 
secretly  In  Caracas  helping  In  the  creation  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party,  which  even- 
tually became  the  present  Democratic  Action 
Party,  As  political  conditions  changed,  he 
came  out  into  the  open  to  support  Gallegoa 
for  president  In  1943,  but  Gallegos  lost  that 
time. 

In  1945.  he  participated  In  the  revolt 
against  President  Medina  and  headed  the 
Junta  that  followed,  until  the  election  of 
Sr  Oallegos  In  1947.  When  the  latter  was 
oust(?d  the  following  year,  Sr.  Betancourt 
left  the  country  once  more  and  for  10  years 
lived  in  Washington.  Havana,  and  New  York, 
until  last  year,  when  he  returned,  following 
the  overthrow  of  Perez  Jimenez. 

Sr.  Betancourt  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  political  philosophy,  among  them 
Venezuela — Politica  y  Petroleo  (Venezuela — 
Politics  and  Petroleum)  and  Pensamlento  y 
Acclon  (Thought  and  Action). 

He  Is  married  to  Miss  Carmen  Valverde  of 
Cosui  Rica.  The  couple's  only  child.  Vir- 
ginia. Is  now  following  a  postgraduate  course 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  with  her  hus- 
band, Jose  Lorenzo  P<^rez. 

At  the  first  press  conference  after  his  elec- 

'tlon.  he  stated  his  plans  to  form  a  coalition 

government  with  the  participation  of  good 

men  from  other  parties,     Venezuela's  No.  1 

problem,  he  declared,  is  unemployment,  and 


this  will  be  the  first  to  be  tackled  by  his  ad- 
ministration. Immigration  will  be  curbed 
for  a  while  to  help  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation. 

Senor  Betancourt,  along  with  the  other  2 
candidates,  favor  revision  of  the  tax  law  to 
alter  the  50-50  basis  for  the  division  of  oil 
and  Iron  ore  profits  to  a  ratio  more  favorable 
Xo  Venezuela. 

When  the  results  of  the  election  were  no 
longer  in  doubt.  Rear  Admiral  Larrazabal 
sent  to  Senor  Betancourt  the  following  mes- 
Siige: 

"I  want  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  victory  In  the  cleanest  elections  of 
our  history.  I  pray  to  G(xl  that  He  will  guide 
you  in  wisely  conducting  the  affairs  of  our 
nation." 

The  President  elect  answered  as  follows: 

'T  appreciate  and  thank  you  for  your  noble 
gesture  In  congratulating  me  on  the  outcome 
of  the  elections,  even  before  the  Supreme 
Electoral  Cuuncil  Issu's  the  jirofjer  procla- 
mation. I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  shake  your 
hand  and  reiterate  my  sincere  esteem,  with- 
out having  to  rcjrret  the  utterance  of  one 
single  offensive  word  ai  alnst  you  from  a  pub- 
lic tribune.  I  propose-  to  vltlt  with  you  at 
yuur  home  tomorrow  and  also  with  our 
friend.  Dr  Rafael  Caldera.  to  ratify  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  and  exchange  ideas  re- 
garding the  cooperatitn  exp2cled  from  you 
both,  to  fulfill,  fur  the  good  of  Venezuela  and 
within  an  ntmofphere  of  national  harmony, 
the  arduous  reFponsltlllty  I  am  about  to 
assume  " 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Ca  dera's  congratulatory 
message,  he  replied: 

"I  have  your  messaije  of  congratulation, 
wlilch  reiterates  the  expressions  of  friendship 
received  froin  you  or.  previous  occasions. 
You  and  the  COPEI  Party  may  be  sure  that 
the  government  I  shall  have  the  honor  and 
resp<mslbility  of  presiding  will  have  an  ample 
Venezuelan  ch:  racter  and  will  be  of  na- 
tional concord.  It  is  my  sincere  wish  to  be 
able  to  depend,  during  the  difficult  and  prom- 
ising 5-year  period  to  come,  on  y  jur  impor- 
tant cooperation  and  that  of  your  party." 


Dated  at  the  city  of  BufTalo,  N.Y.,  the  28th 
day  of  January  1959. 

Carman  P.  Ball, 
District  Attorney  o/  Erie  County. 


PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OP  NEW 
YORK  V.  JOHN  DOE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  pri\  ilege  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  subpenaed  to  appear  before  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Erie,  city 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  on  the  3d  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1959. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House.  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved. 
I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  send  to  the  desk  the  subpena. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Grand  Jitst  Subpena 
(Copy  sec.  612,  criminal  code) 

In  the  name  of  the  i>eople  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski.  Buffalo, 
N.Y.: 

You  are  commanded  to  appear  before 
grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Erie  at  room  222 
in  the  Erie  County  Hall,  In  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  on  the  3d  day  of  February  1959, 
at  9:30  o'clock  In  the  lorenoon  of  that  day, 
as  a  witness  In  a  criminal  action  prosecuted 
by  the  People  o/  the  State  oj  New  York  ▼. 
John  Doe. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Farbstein  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack),  for  an 
indefinite  period,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  AucHiNCLoss,  on  Wednesday  next, 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Powell  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
R(X)SEVELT),  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consert,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs,  Kee. 

Mr.  Holland  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Celler  in  four  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Alger  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  JoHANSEN  and  to  include  a  letter 
from  a  constituent. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  UxT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hir- 
stand)  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  HiESTAND)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


Mr, 


ADJOURNMENT 
ROOSEVELT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH    OF    OFFICE,    MEMBERS    AND 
DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23  Stat.  22). 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and 
Delegates  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  the  text  of  which  is  carried  in 


section  1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  being 
as  follows : 

*T.   A  B,   do  solemnly  swear    (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith   and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well   and    faithfully   discharge   the 
duties  of  the  oflBce  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.     So  help  me  God." 
has   been  subscribed   to  in  person   and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  each  of  the 
followins  Members  and  Delegates  of  the 
86th  Congress,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
412  of  the  80th  Congress  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  section  30  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States"  (U  S.C. 
title  2,  sec.  25),  approved  February  18, 
1948: 

ALABAMA 

1.  Frank  W.  Boykin. 

2.  George  M.  Grant. 

3.  George  W.  Andrews. 

4.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts. 

5.  Albert  Rains. 

6.  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr. 

7.  Carl  Elliott. 

8.  Robert  E.  Jones.  Jr. 

9.  George  Huddleston,  Jr. 

ALASKA 

At  large 
Ralph  J.  Rivers. 

ARIZONA 

1.  John  J.  Rhodes. 

2.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

ARKANSAS 

1.  E.  C.  Gathings. 

2.  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

3.  James  W.  Trimble. 

4.  Oren  Harris. 

5.  DaleAlford. 

6.  W.F.Norrell. 

CALirORNIA 

1.  Clement  W.  Miller, 

2.  Harold  T.  Johnson. 

3.  John  E.  Moss. 

4.  William  S.  Mailliard. 

5.  John  F.  Shelley. 

6.  John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr. 

7.  JefTery  Cohelan. 

8.  George  P.  Miller. 

9.  J.  Arthur  Younger. 

10.  Charles  S.  Gubser. 

11.  John  J.  McFall. 

12.  B.  F.  Sisk. 

13.  Charles  M.  Teague. 

14.  Harlan  Hagen. 

15.  Gordon  L.  McDonough. 

16.  Donald  L.  Jackson. 

17.  Cecil  R.  King. 

18.  Craig  Hosmer. 

19.  Chet  Holifleld. 

20.  H.  Allen  Smith. 

21.  Edgar  W.  Hiestand. 

22.  Joe  Holt. 

23.  Clyde  Doyle. 

24.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb. 

25.  George  A.  Kasem. 

26.  James  Roosevelt. 

27.  Harry  R.  Sheppard. 

28.  James  B.Utt. 
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29.  D.  S.  fJud:?e)  Saund. 

30.  Bob  Wilson. 
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Byron  G.  Rogers. 
Byron  L.  Johnson. 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

CONNECTICUT 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario. 
Chester  Bowles. 
Robert  N.Giaimo. 
Donald  J.  Irwin. 
John  S.  Monagan. 

At  large 

Frank  Kowalski. 

DELAWARE 

At  large 

Harris  B.  McDowell. 

FLORIDA 

William  C.  Cramer. 
Charles  E.  Bennett. 
Robert  L.F.  Sikes. 
Dante  B.  Fascell. 
A.  S.  (Syd)  Herlong.  Jr. 
Paul  G.  Rogers. 
James  A.  Haley. 

D.  R.  (Billyj  Matthews. 

GEORGIA 

Prince  H.  Preston. 
J.  L.  Pilcher. 

E.  L.  (Tic)  Forrester. 
John  J.  Flynt,  Jr. 
James  C.  Davis. 
Carl  Vinson. 
Erwin  Mitchell. 

Iris  Faircloth  Blitch. 
Phil  M.  Landrum. 
Paul  Brown. 

IDAHO 

Gracie  Pfost. 
Hamer  H.  Budge. 

ILLINOIS 

William  L.  Dawson. 
Barratt  OHara. 
William  T.  Murphy. 
Edward  J.  Derwin.ski. 
John  C.  Kluczynski. 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien. 
Roland  V.  Libonati. 
Dan  Rostenkowski. 
Sidney  R.  Yates. 
Harold  R.  Collier. 
Roman  C.  Pucinski. 
Charles  A.  Boyle. 
Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 
Elmer  J.  Hoffman. 
Noah  M.  Mason. 
Leo  E.  Allen. 
Leslie  C.  Arends. 
Robert  H.  Michel. 
Robert  B.  Chiperfield. 
Edna  i  Mrs.  Sid »  Simpson. 
Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr. 
William  L.  Springer. 
George  E.  Shipley. 
Mclvin  Price. 
Kenneth  J.  Gray. 

INDIANA 

Ray  J.  Madden. 
Charles  A.  Halleck. 
John  Brademas. 
E.  Ross  Adair. 
J.  Edward  Roush. 
Fred  Wampler. 
William  G.Bray. 
Winfield  K.  Denton. 


9.  Earl  Hogan. 

10.  Randall  S.  Harmon. 

11.  Joseph  W.  Barr. 

IOWA 

Fred  Schwengel. 
Leonard  G.  Wolf. 
H.R.  Gross. 
Steven  V.  Carter. 
Neal  Smith. 
Merwin  Coad. 
Ben  F.  Jensen. 
Charles  B.  Hoeven. 
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KANSAS 

William  H.  Avery. 
Newell  A.  George. 
Denver  D.  Hargis. 
Edward  H.  Rees. 
J.  Floyd  Breeding. 
Wint  Smith. 

k3:ntx7cky 

Frank  A.Stubblefield. 
V/illlam  H.  Natcher. 
P'-rank  W.  Burke. 
Frank  Chclf . 
Brent  Sponce. 
JohnC.  Watts. 
CarlD.  Perkins. 
Eugene  Siler. 

LOUISIANA 

P.  Edward  Hebert. 
Hale  Bo'ii^s. 
Edwin  E.  Willis. 
Overton  Brocks. 
Otto  E.  Pas.sman. 
James  H.  Morrison. 
T.  A.  Thompson. 
Harold  B.  McSween. 

MAINE 


1.  James  C.  Oliver. 

2.  Frank  M.ColTin. 

3.  Clifford  G  Mclntire. 

MARYLANL 

1.  Thoma.s  F.  Johnson. 

2.  Daniel  B.  Brewster. 

3.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

4.  GeorL;e  H.  Fallon. 

5.  Richard  E.  Lankford. 

6.  John  R.  Foley. 

7.  Samuel  N.  Friedel. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.  Silvio  O.Conte. 

2.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

3.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 

4.  Harold  D.  Donohue. 

5.  Edith  Nour.'^e  Rogers. 

6.  William  H.  Bates. 

7.  Thomas  c".  Lane. 

8.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald. 

9.  Hastings  Keith. 

10.  Laurence  CurliS. 

11.  ThomasP.  O'Neill.  Jr. 

12.  John  W.  McCcrmack. 

13.  James  A.  Burke. 

14.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

MICHIGAN 

1.  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowlcz. 

2.  George  Meader. 

3.  August  E.  Johansen. 

4.  Clare  E.  Hoffman. 

5.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr. 

6.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

7.  James  G.  O'Hara. 

8.  Alvin  M.  Bentley. 

9.  Robert  P.  Griffin. 

10.  Elford  A.  Cederberg, 

11.  Victor  A.  Knox. 


12.  John  B.  Bennett. 

13.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr. 

14.  Louis  C.  Rabaut. 

15.  JohnD.  Dingell. 

16.  John  Lesinski. 

17.  Martha  W.Griffiths. 

18.  William  S.Broomfleld. 

MINNESOTA 

1.  Albert  H.  Quie. 

2.  Ancher  Nelsen. 

3.  Roy  W.  Wier. 

4.  Joseph  E.  Karth. 

5.  Walter  H.Judd. 

6.  Fred  Marshall. 

7.  H.  Carl  Ander.'^en. 

8.  John  A.  Blatnik. 

9.  Odin  Langen. 

MIS.SISSIPPI 

1.  Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 

2.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

3.  Frank  E.  Smith. 

4.  John  Bell  Williams. 

5.  Arthur  Winstead. 

6.  William  M.  Colmer. 

MISSOURI 

1.  Frank  M.  Karsten. 

2.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

3.  LeonorK.  "Mrs.  John  B.)  Sullivan. 

4.  George  H.  Chri.stopher. 

5.  Richard  Boiling. 

6.  W.  R  Hull,  Jr. 

7.  Charles  H.  iCharlie*  Brown. 

8.  A.  S.  J.  Carnahan. 
9    Clarence  Cannon. 

10.  Paul  C.  Jones, 

11.  Morgan  M.  Moulder. 

MONTANA 

1.  Lee  Metcalf. 

2.  LeRoy  H.  Anderson. 

NFBRASKA 

1.  Phil  Weaver. 

2.  Glenn  Cunningham. 

3.  Lawrence  Brock. 

4    Donald  F.  McGinley. 

NEVADA 

At  large 
Walter  S.  Baring. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

1.  Chester  E.  Merrow. 

2.  Perkin.s  Ba.ss. 

NEW     JERSET 

1.  William  T.Cahill. 

2.  Milton  W.  Glenn. 

3.  James  C   Auchincloss. 

4.  Frank  1  homp.son,  Jr. 

5.  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr. 

6.  Florence  P.  Dwver. 

7.  William  B.Widnall. 

8.  Gordon  Canfield. 

9.  F'rank  C.  Osmers.  Jr. 

10.  Peter  W.Rodino.  Jr. 

11.  Hu"h  J.  Addonizio. 

12.  George  M.  Wallhauser. 

13.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher. 

14.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

NEW     .ME.VICO 

At   large 
Joseph  M  Montoya. 
Thomas  G.  Morns. 

NEW     YORK 

1.  Stuyvesant  Wainwright. 

2.  Steven  B.  Derounian. 

3.  Frank  J.  Becker. 

4.  Seymour  HalE>ern. 

5.  Albert  H.  Bosch. 


6.  Lester  Holtzman. 

7.  James  J.  Delaney. 

8.  Victor  L.  Anf  uso. 

9.  Eugene  J.  Keogh. 

10.  Edna  P.  Kelly. 

1 1 .  Emanuel  Celler. 

12.  Francis  E.  Dom. 

13.  Abraham  J.  Multer. 

14.  John  J.  Rooney. 

15.  John  H.Ray. 

16.  Adam  C.Powell. 

17.  John  V.  Lindsay. 

18.  Alfred  E.  Santangelo. 

19.  Leonard  Farbstein 

20.  Ludwig  Teller. 

21.  Herbert  Zelenko. 

22.  James  C.  Healey. 

23.  Isidore  Dollinger. 

24.  Charles  A.  Buckley. 

25.  Paul  A.  Fino. 

26.  Edwin  B.  Dooley. 

27.  Robert  R.  Barry. 

28.  Katharine  St.  George. 

29.  J.  Ernest  Wharton. 

30.  Leo  W.  O'Brien. 

31.  Dean  P.  Taylor. 

32.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 

33.  Clarence  E  Kilburn. 

34.  Alexander  Pirnie. 

35.  R.  Walter  Riehlman. 

36.  John  Taber. 

37.  Howard  W.  Robison. 

38.  Jessica  McC.  Weis. 

39.  Harold  C.  Ostertag. 

40.  William  E.  Miller. 

41.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski 

42.  John  R.  Pillion. 

43.  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

1.  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

2.  L.  H.  Fountain. 

3.  Graham  A.  Barden 

4.  Harold  D.  Cooley. 

5.  Ralph  J.  Scott. 

6.  Carl  T.Durham. 

7.  Alton  Lennon. 

8.  A.PaulKitchin. 

9.  Hugh  Q.  Alexander. 

10.  Charles  Raper  Jon;is. 

11.  Basil  L  Whitener. 

12.  David  M.  Hall. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

At  large 
Quentin  Burdick. 
Don  L.  Short. 

CHIC 

1.  Gordon  H.  Scherer. 

2.  William  E.  Hess. 

3.  PaulF.  Schenck. 

4.  William  M.  McCulloch. 

5.  Delbert  L.  Latta. 

6.  James  G.  Polk. 

7.  Clarence  J.  Brown 

8  Jackson  E.  Betts. 

9  Thomas  L.  Ashley. 

10.  Walter  H.Moeller. 

11.  Robert  E.  Cook. 
12    Samuel  L.  Devine. 

13.  A.  D.  Baumhart,  Jr. 

14.  William  H.  Ayres. 

15.  John  E.  Henderson. 

16.  Frank  T.  Bow. 

17.  Robert  W.  Levering. 

18.  Wayne  L.  Hays. 

19.  Michael  J.  Kirwan. 

20.  Michael  A.  Feighan. 

21.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 

22.  Frances  P.  Bolton. 
23    William  E.  Minshall. 


OKLAHOMA 

1.  Page  Belcher. 

2.  Ed  Edmondson. 

3.  Carl  Albert. 

4.  Tom  Steed. 

5.  JohnJarman. 

6.  Toby  Morris. 

OREGON 

1.  Walter  Norblad. 

2.  AlUllman. 

3.  Edith  Green. 

4.  Charles  O.  Porter. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  William  A.Barrett. 

2.  Kathryn  E.  (Mrs.  William  T.)  Gran- 

ahan. 

3.  James  A.  Byrne. 

4.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 

5.  William  J.  Green,  Jr. 

6.  Herman  Toll. 

7.  William  H.  Milliken,  Jr. 

8.  Willard  S.  Curtin. 

9.  PaulB.  Dague. 

10.  Stanley  A.  Prokop. 

11.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

12.  Ivor  D.  Fenton. 

13.  John  A.  Lafore,  Jr. 

14.  George  M.  Rhodes. 

15.  Francis  E.  Walter. 

16.  Walter  M.  Mumma. 

17.  Alvin  R.  Bush. 

18.  Richard  M.  Simpson. 

19.  James  M.  Quigley. 

20.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 

21.  JohnH.  Dent. 

22.  John  P.  Saylor. 

23.  Leon  H.  Gavin. 

24.  Carroll  D.  Keams. 

25.  Prank  M.  Clark. 

26.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

27.  James  G.  Pulton. 

28.  WiUiam  S.  Moorhead. 

29.  Robert  J.  Corbett. 

30.  Elmer  J.  Holland. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

1.  Aime  J.  Porand. 

2.  John  E.  Fogarty 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

1.  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

2.  John  J.  Riley. 

3.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dom. 

4.  Robret  T.  Ashmore. 

5.  Robert  W.  Hemphill. 

6.  John  L.  McMillan. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

1.  George  S.  McGovern. 

2.  E.  Y.  Berry. 

TIN  NESS  KE 

1.  B.  Carroll  Reece. 

2.  Howard  H.  Baker. 

3.  James  B.  Frazier,  Jr. 

4.  Joe  L.  Evins. 

5.  J.  Carlton  Loser. 

6.  Ross  Bass. 

7.  Tom  Murray. 

8.  Robert  A.  Everett. 

9.  Clifford  Davis. 

TEXAS 

1.  Wright  Patman. 

2.  Jack  Brooks. 

3.  Lindley  Beckworth. 

4.  Sam  Raybum. 

5.  Bruce  Alger. 

6.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

7.  John  Dowdy. 

8.  Albert  Thomas. 

9.  Clark  W.  Thompson. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

1. 
2. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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Homer  Thomberry 
W.  R.  Poage. 
Jim  Wright. 
Prank  Ikard. 
John  Young 
Joe  M.  Kilgore. 
J.  T.  Rutherford 
Omar  Burleson. 
Walter  Rogers. 
George  Mahon. 
Paul  J.  Kilday. 
O.C.  Fisher. 
Bob  Casey. 

UTAH 

Henry  Aldous  Dixon. 
David  S.  King. 

VERMONT 

At  large 
William  H.  Meyer. 

VIRGINIA 

Thomas  N.  Downing. 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 
J.  Vaughan  Gary. 
Watkins  M.  Abbitt. 
William  M.  Tuck. 
Richard  H.  Poff . 
Burr  P.  Harrison. 
Howard  W.  Smith. 
W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Joel  T.  Broyhill. 

WASHINGTON 

Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
Jack  Westland. 
Russell  V.  Mack. 
Catherine  May. 
Walt  Horan. 
Thor  C.  ToUefson. 
Don  Magnuson. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr. 
Harley  O.  Staggers. 
Cleveland  M.  Bailey. 
Ken  Hechler. 
Elizabeth  Kee. 
John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 

WISCONSIN 

Gerald  T.  Flynn. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 
Gardner  R.  Withrow. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
Henry  S.  Reuss. 
William  K.  Van  Pelt. 
Melvin  R.  Laird. 
John  W.  Byrnes. 
Lester  R.  Johnson. 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

WYOMING 

At  large 
Keith  Thomson. 

HAWAII 

Delegate 
John  A.  Burns. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Resident  CovimissioneT 
Antonio  Fernos-Isern. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

458.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  agreements  concluded  during  De- 
cember 1958  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
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83d  Conp;rcfs,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  128, 
85th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

459.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
General  Sales  Manager  on  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sales  policies,  activities,  and  dis- 
positions for  November  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

460.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmit tin<^  a  draft  of  proposed  leu;isIation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  by  repealinij  section  7475,  which 
restricts  the  increasiuu;  of  forces  at  naval 
activities  prior  to  national  elections";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

461.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmittin;:  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  D?fense  to  Indemnify  Its  contractors 
again.'^t  nuclear  and  other  unusually  ha/.nrd- 
ou.";  risics,  to  limit  the  liability  of  contrac'ors 
so  Indemnified,  and  for  other  purpo.ses";  to 
the  Committee  o\\  Armed  Services. 

4G2.  A  lett'T  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
traii'^mittlU'  u  semiaiiiiual  report  with  re- 
spect to  th"  e.xcrciye  of  the  authority  granted 
by  title  IV  of  Public  Law  85  685.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85  685;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

463.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  A^si.^t mt 
Secret;'.ry  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logiijlics  i , 
transmit  ting  reports  on  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  contract  awards  to  small  and 
other  burine.sfi  fi:ins,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-536;  to  the  Comnuttce  on  n..ukii  g  and 
Currency. 

464.  A  letier  from  the  executive  secretary. 
Piibiic  Utilities  CommiBsi(in  of  the  Di-^itrict 
of  Columbia,  relative  to  submitting  addi- 
tional material  relating  to  PNecutive  com- 
munication No  2;i9,  d.itod  January  7,  1959; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

465  A  lett'^r  from  tlu-  Chairman,  Di.-tri.t 
of  Columljia  Armory  B vrd,  tr;in-mittlng  the 
11th  Annual  R..port  and  Financial  State- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Arm  iry 
F>oard  for  the  liscl  year  etuicd  June  30,  1  »j3. 
pursuant  to  Public  L;iw  605,  80th  Congre.-s, 
and  Public  Law  8.'i  .361;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  (if  Columbia. 

466.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Che.'^ajio.ike  &  Potomac  Telepiioiic  Co  .  tr.ms- 
mittmg  a  statement  of  reccqits  and  cx;enfil- 
tures  of  the  Che.-;  poake  Ik  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  for  the  calendar  year  105H.  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  March  4.  1013:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Di:trlct  of  Columbia. 

467  A  letter  from  the  pre:  Idcnt,  U.C.  Tran- 
sit System,  liic  .  iran.smilting  a  r<  port  cov- 
ering the  operatinn.s  of  DC.  Transit  Sy.stem. 
Inn.,  for  tlie  year  ended  December  31.  II'jB. 
pursuant  to  the  at  of  Coni^rp.ss  approved 
March  4,  1913  (  Pui)llc  435)  :  to  tlie  Committee 
on    tile   District    of    Columbia. 

468.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
tran>initting  a  draft  of  proposed  Ugi^Iation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Lalxir 
Standards  Act  of  ID,!:!,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide lor  reviow  by  the  Secret. irv  of  labor  of 
the  miiiinuun  wage  rec,  tnin;r.dations  of 
indu.'^try  committees";  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lalxir. 

469.  A  letter  from  the  Secret;iry  of  LatJor. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  lerrislalion 
entitled  "A  bill  to  prohibit  di,scriminati(ui 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  cm[)loyers  having  employees  engaijed  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  govxls  for 
commerce,  and  to  provide  procedures  for 
nssi.sting  emi)loyces  In  collecting  wages  lost 
by  reason  of  any  stich  discrimination";  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

470.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
f.iiniation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
rroiHised  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  strengthening  and  Improving  the  foreign 


service  personnel  system  of  the  US  Informa- 
tion Agency  through  c.'Uabllshment  of  a 
Public  Aflairs  Officer  Corps";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

471.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
er;U  Services  Administration,  tran.'^mitting 
the  Ninth  Annual  Kcpc^rt  on  Oi)erations  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
liical  year  1958,  pursuant  to  Pu'olic  Law  152, 
81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

472  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Admini  tration.  tran.^mitt  ing 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  record.s  projioscd  for  distmsal  tinder 
the  lav.-;  to  the  Committee  on  Iluuse  Ad- 
nur.!.-.trat  i(^n 

47.1.  A  letter  from  the  Actins;  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  tran'mitting  the  l.lth  A'.nti.il 
r?'prirt  describing  the  operations  of  tiie  De- 
jvirtment  of  ComnT^rcc  under  the  Feflcral 
A'rport  Act,  as  amended,  for  the  Ii.=-cal  year 
eiid.i  'J  June  30,  195":  to  tlie  Committee  on 
!•:  to;-  •.!♦•.'  ai  d  Foreign  Commerce. 

471.  A  Uttr  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
A"^r<'uauT  ics  Board,  tran;  intt  ting  a  dr.aft  of 
propo;cd  leij;.-,Ialion  entitled  "A  hill  to  amend 
the  Feder;l  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
authorize  free  or  recl'.i -t  d-rate  tran.-portation 
for  certain  additioital  [XT.'-ons":  to  the  Com- 
mitter' on  Tiiter.'^tate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

475.  A  Utter  from  the  Under  Secrcta»-y  of 
C  'inmerce.  tiai  simtting  a  draft  of  proiJo.'cd 
1  g-ilat'on  entrtlcd  "A  bill  to  aui:ior:/.e  the 
£rcri.t.'iry  of  C  'inmerce  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts lor  tlie  Conduct  of  research  In  the 
fifici  of  me;coroio'-:y  and  to  autiioriire  Installa- 
tion of  Go-.ernment  telephones  In  certain 
ji.ivi.te  residences";  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Ii.*rr.^itatc  and  F.)'"e;irn  Comirier^e. 

476.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
St:iles  Atomic  Ener.;y  Coinmii:>u  .J,  transmit- 
ting the  25th  Semiannual  Report  e)f  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Comtni.'^.sion, 
l)iirf.ua!.t  to  t;-.e  Atomic  p:pergy  Act  of  1954; 
to  file  Join!  Committ"e  on  Atomic  Energy. 

477.  A  letter  from  tlie  Secrrl;'.ry  of  Agri- 
culture, trarsmitllng  a  draft  of  proposed  hg- 
ii;l.a.on  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  establishment 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State  univer- 
sities and  tlie  cr^tnblislmient  of  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  for  re'.ated  pur- 
lioser;";    t  i  tlie  Coinn-.i'tce  on   t!.e  Judiciary 

47:v  A  letter  from  the  D. rector  of  Bu.siness 
A  l.umi,. tration.  N.i'ioha!  Aeronautics  ami 
Space  Adminl.stration.  transmitting  a  rejiort 
pertaining  to  all  tort  claims  paid  during  1958. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  li:\.  Both  Congress, 
to  the  Coinnuttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

479  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, tr.uismitting  a  draft  of'  proposed 
h  i.slation  entitled  'A  bill  to  amend  title  28 
oi'  liie  United  States  Code  relating  to  action.s 
for  Infrin  r.nu-nts  of  copyriglits  by  the 
United  States";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiriary. 

480  A  le'tter  from  the  Actit^g  .Secretary  fjf 
He. :1th.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  of  all  tort  claims  paid  by  this  De- 
p.irtment  for  the  periml  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  19)8.  pursuant  to  section  2673  of 
title  28,  United  Slates  Code:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Jiiciiciary. 

481.  A  letter  fre)m  tl.e  chairman.  Foreign 
Ci.iims  Settlement  Commi.ssion  of  the  Unitt'^d 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propei.sed 
ici.sl.ition  entitleel  "A  bill  fur  the  relief  of 
cert.iin  memlxTs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  their  survivors,  who  were 
c.iptured  and  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  Korean  hostilities";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

4B2.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Omce.  U.S.  Courts,  tran.';niittlng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  repeal  clause  (9)  of  subdivision  a  of  sec- 
tion 39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  sec. 
67ai9)),    respecting     the    transmission    oX 


p.ipers   by    the   referee    to    the   clerk   of   the 
court";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

483  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative OiTice.  U  S  C  jurts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legi.slation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  clause  (  1 1  of  paragraph  d  of  sec- 
tion 4)  of  the  B.uikruptcy  Act  (11  U.S  C. 
CSilil))  to  jirovieie  for  comjiulsory  retire- 
ment of  reft  reis  In  bai  Ic-uptcy";  to  the 
Ci  inm.ttre  on  the  Judiciary 

484.  A  I  Mfr  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative^ C^!!i',  e.  US  Court.s.  traii'mltting  a 
draft  f)f  pr  ip  i.'-ed  le /i.-lat itm  entitled  "A  bill 
to  ametid  sections  43  and  34  of  the  B  ink- 
ruptcy  Act  ill  U  S  C.  sees.  71  and  62)  to 
simplify  the  n.l.ni:;  of  n  firee  va'-anclcs";  to 
t!i;>  Committee   on    the   Judici.iry. 

4!i5.  A  letter  fiom  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office.  US.  Courts,  tran.-^mittlng  a 
dr.ift  e)f  propose'!  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  sub.ect.ons  a.  d.  e,  g.  h.  and  k  of 
Errtlon  50  of  the  B'nkriip'cy  Act  (11  U  S  C. 
78)"';  to  the  Cotnivit're  <in  the  Judiciary. 

4'-'i>  A  1'  tt'T  fr  in  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Co'v;vrce.  tran  nntting  a  draft  of  prop  ••ed 
Irgl.'l.ition  eiiiltl'.cl  "A  bill  to  cxt^ncj  the 
provision.-,  of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Ac*.  19!6.  relating  to  w.ir-riik  liKsurance, 
for  .an  aeklitional  5  ye.irs,  ending  S'pt  -mber 
7.  \'>ty  :  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fi^'v-ries. 

4H7  A  letter  t  rom  the  DirP'-tor  of  Person- 
nel. US.  Dej).irtment  of  Commeice.  tra'ts- 
mitMng  a  rep  )rt  ccuiccrning  positions  in 
grades  OS  K,.  17.  and  18.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  854.  8lth  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Po-^t  O.Tice  and  CUll  Service. 

4:'T  A  letter  fr-  m  the  Admin!' tr.:tor.  Na- 
tl' nal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, tr.in^mltting  a  dr.ift  of  pr<ipo,~rcl  Ici-is- 
lati.iu  entitl'^d  'A  (jill  to  auihorlve  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  iiidemnify  us  contractors  again.st  nu- 
clear ai'tl  other  umi'^uaHy  haz.irdous  risks, 
to  limit  the  liability  of  contractors  so  In- 
demnified, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Commit'ee  on  Science  and  A  tronautics. 

489  A  letter  from  the  Secret. iry  of  the 
Treasury,  transmtttmg  a  dr.' ft  of  proposed 
legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  a<;surc  that 
Income  .•illocaled  as  patr.iii.ige  dividends  by 
cooperatives  is  taxed  eitlier  to  tlie  crx'pera- 
tive  or  the  patron";  to  the  Committee  on 
\V.i\.'.  .Old  Me. ins. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTION'S 

Uitder  clau?:e  2  of  rulo  XIII.  the  fol- 
lowiTv;  report  was  f\\o(\  on  Jamiriry  31. 
IO-'jO.  pm-.su;int  to  Hoii.e  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 172,  851  h  Consre.ss: 

Mr  MrMlll,.AN  Joint  Coinmitt'^e  on 
Wa..hing*on  Met  ropoi  Itan  Prt.ljlems  Report 
pursuant  to  H  a:  e  Con'-iirrent  Uesolutlcjn 
172,  851  h  Ctmgress.  pertaining  to  problems  of 
the  metreipolltan  growth  In  the  Natlor.al 
C.ipittil  region;  without  amendment  (Kept. 
N'l  26).  neferred  to  the  Cijinmlttie  of  the 
VVIkjIc  Hou.'ie  on  the  State  of  tlie  Union. 

[Submitted  February  2.  19')9] 
Under  claii.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reix)rt.s  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prinlin!;  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a.s  foUow.s: 

Mr  VINSON'  Cimnlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
U(  H  H  J2(0  A  bill  to  extend  until  July 
1,  19C3.  the  induction  provi.^lons  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act;  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  August  3,  1950. 
suspending  personnel  strengths  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  a  Id  the  Dependents  A.sslFtance  Act 
of  1950;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  27). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  V.'hole 
House  on  the  State  oX  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO; 
H  R  3834.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  tej  the  States,  to  rc- 
\  .se.  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemployir.cnt 
ii;.«-,tirance  pro-tram,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H  11  3835.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  lei'al   holiday,   to  be  known  as  Columbus 
D.iv.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

i£  K  380G.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 
tlcju  and  Nutionaliiy  Ac*,  to  extend  the  p.riod 
of  time  dur.ng  which  naturalized  citizens  of 
tlie  Uiiited  S'.ites  may  rctide  in  certain  for- 
e.^'U  countri' .5  without  losmg  their  nation- 
ality;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  3837.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  tlie  exj  .dl- 
tie.1.1.  naiur.ih/at'on  of  former  cUiz'.  .is  of  the 
Unilcu  Staler  who  have  hvst  United  S:..tcs 
citi/-en.ship  by  votiir;  In  a  political  el'  '  ion 
or  i)le  bl'^oit*  held  in  Italy;  to  the  Coiiimittee 
o.i  tiie  Judic'.:>ry. 

Kv  Mr  B.\SS  of  New  Hampshire: 
H  r.  3^38  A  bill  to  amcd  sect. on  203  of 
th.e  Social  Sccianty  Act  to  increase  the 
r.m'iunt  individuals  are  ijernnaed  to  earn 
w.ihout  s';!T 'riiu;  dediiclions  f;e;m  their  ben- 
efit-^-  to  the  C  Jti.filtt;?  on  Ways  and  Me.ms. 
H.R.l;839.  A  bl'.l  to  provide  a  i)rogram  of 
tax  adjuitmout  for  small  business  and  for 
pcr.-on3  ei  g'-^ed  In  smdl  busiuecs;  to  the 
Coiiim'ttee  tui  \V   vs  and  Means. 

Bv  Jvlr  JOni.'SON  ol  Wisconsin: 
II  n  3810  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
H  Mlih  Sirv.ce  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
u:,  .iiiit.iry  ni.U:  a..d  milk  prod'.icts  shipped 
in  intcist;."c  c  inmerce.  without  untlulv  b'ar- 
denint;  .such  ttJinn  ercc;  to  tlic  Con:mittee  on 
Interstate  and  F'>reip:i  c  mmerce. 

B  Mr  BYHNLSof  WiECotisin: 
HP  3841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
K  lUii  Serv.ce  Act  to  protect  the  public 
li  .m  uni.ana:;ry  miil;  and  milk  products 
st.-i)  ed  in  Inl'-r' I  .•-  commerce,  w.ihitit 
unduly  burelcning  such  commerce;  tei  the 
C -inmittee  on  Inter.  ta;c  and  Foreign  Coin- 
nicrcc 

Bv  M--  FLYNN: 
H  R  3842.  A  b'll  to  amend  the  Ptiblic 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  miik  and  milk  products 
sliipned  in  interstate  commerce.  with<,ut 
unduly  burdening  fuch  commerce;  to  the 
C'-m:nitlee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com 
nil  rce 

By    Mr    LAIRD: 

II  R  :i!3l.j  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
He.ilth  .Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsaniUiry  milk  and  milk  products 
shipied  in  Intcrst.iie  co!nm'"rce.  wiili'iU 
untiuly  burelenlng  such  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By   Mr.  NEISEN: 

HR  3844  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
fr  )m  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
sliipped  in  interstate  commeice.  withemt 
unduly  burdening  such  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr    BROCK: 

H  R  3845.  A  bill  to  promote  television  re- 
ception to  small  communities  and  to  rural 
and  Isolated  areas  by  establishing  a  Com- 
munity Television  Bureau  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  waiving 
the  requirement  for  construction  permits 
for  VHF  bex)ster  stations  in  operation  on  or 
before  December  30.  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H  R.  3846.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
libhment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 


employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 

H.R.3847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  grcss  Incom.e  for  tuition 
and  other  expeiiEes  paid  by  him  for  his  edu- 
cation or  the  education  of  his  sj^ouse  or 
any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wuys  and  Me:;ns. 

Bv  Mr    DAVIS  of  Tcnnc<^see: 

HR.fiStS  A  bill  to  iirovide  tax  erjuity 
thr'Airh  t!ie  taxation  of  coonrrative  crri  '-.rc- 
tions  and  to  provide  tax  crccius  for  recipients 
of  div.eicnds  from  '.'"r.uine  conpcrativr^ ;  to 
the  Co!.i:nittee  on  Ways  and  Moatis. 
Pv   Mr.   TENT: 

HR  3G49.  A  bill  to  crtabl'.rh  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub.stan- 
tial  and  pcrsiiAent  unemploj'mcnt  and  un- 
d' r'n.plo\;:i'"nt  In  ccrtaii.  econ  rnifa'.iV  cle- 
prc:..s.  d  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  B  oi/oig 
and  Cum  ticy. 

By  ^IT.  DTNCELL: 

I!  R.  3850.  A  b..l  to  increase  from  $4,200 
to  JG  0  0  the  amount  of  annu.al  eartiinrs 
vhich  may  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
i;uting  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Sacial 
S.:curity  A^t  and  wiiich  are  subject  to  social 
scciirity  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  M-ans. 

nR.3851.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full 
bc'nc'its  thereunder,  when  based  uron  the 
attainment  of  retirement  age.  will  be  pay- 
able to  men  at  age  GO  and  to  women  at  age 
55.  .".nd  for  o'l.er  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  V,'.;ys  and  Means. 

HH.3;'52.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S'lcal  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
tlie  ac^e  of  50  in  order  to  become  entitled  to 
d.s.'biiiiy  in.'^urance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  3853.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  liberal 
definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for  pur- 
po.,e3  of  entitlement  to  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze:  to  the 
C  jmni.ttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  3854.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Soc;ai  .Sc'vuriiy  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductKJiis  from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (by  request)  : 

H  R   3855.   A  bill  for  the  licensing  of  public 
adjusters  in  the  Di.-^trict  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FLYNN: 

H.R.3856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for 
20  fiOO  national  defenre  scholarshirs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  3857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H-R  3858.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital of  1.000  beds  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

HR.3859.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

H  R.  3860.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5899 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Naval  Reserve  captains  and  command- 
ers shall  be  eligible  for  consideration  for 
promotion  when  their  running  mates  are 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  IKARD: 

HR.3861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  private 
investment  abroad  and  thereby  promote 
American  Industry  and  reduce  Governmetit 
e::penditures  for  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  W-^vs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  JENSEN: 

HR.  38C2.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  crgan.za- 
tions  of  the  b'.inri;  to  tiie  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNi^ON  of  Crllfornir.: 

HR  3c63.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sirtaiice  for  the  s;ipport  of  public  Ech':o'..=^  by 
appr.  jjriatine;  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  con6t:u?ting  school  fac-ili'ies  and  for 
trachcrs'  salari-s;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Lnb'-^r. 

B"  :.Ir    KA'-EM: 

H  R  C8G1  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance Icr  the  support  of  public  schcols  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  ut^cd 
f':r  coiTitructing  school  facilities  and  f'^r 
tc'.chers'  L?!;rlcs:  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Ia';nr. 
Mr.  KEAR-S: 

HR.38G5.  A  bill  to  amend  the  F.>ir  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1338.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
the  minimum  wage  recommendations  of  in- 
dustry committees;  to  the  Committee  on 
E'i-;cation  and  Labor. 

HR.33G6.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimlna- 
ti'jn  on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
w.iges  by  employers  having  employees  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  and  to  provide  for  pro- 
cedures for  asr.sting  employees  In  collect- 
ing wages  lost  by  reason  of  any  such  dis- 
crimination; to  tlie  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Bv  Mrs   CHURCH: 

H.R.  38G7.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  having  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  and  to  provide  for  procedures  for 
assisting  employees  in  collecting  wages  lost 
by  reason  of  any  such  discrimination;  to  the 
Committee  o:i  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  3868.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  in  the  pav-ment  of 
wao'cs  by  employers  having  employees  en- 
giged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  and  to  provide  pro- 
cedures for  assisting  employees  in  collecting 
wages  lost  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Bv  Mrs.  WEIS: 

H.R.  33C9.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  having  employees  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
gooeis  for  commerce,  and  to  provide  proce- 
dures for  assisting  employees  in  collecting 
wages  lost  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimi- 
nation; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.   MILLS: 

H.R.  3870.  A  bill  creating  an  additional 
temporary  circuit  Judgeship  for  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  3871.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  in 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as 
part  of  the  N?.tional  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  to  designate  other  routes 
for  Inclusion  In  the  Interstate  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  3872.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establUh- 
Ing  quantitative  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tation of  knit  handwear;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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H.R.  3873.  A  bill  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  paid  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  day  for  each  day 
spent  in  hiding  during  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  conflict  to  evade  capture  by  the 
enemy;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  3874.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Hi';liway  Com- 
mission: to  the  Commiitee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    ROt)SE\El,T: 

H  R.  3875.  A  bill  lo  cl.iblifch  an  cfTcctive 
prugram  to  alleviate  coJuiitlons  of  subst.iiitlal 
and  persistent  Uiieniwltiyint nt  and  niidfr- 
eniploymer.t  in  certain  eron  luiicrilly  de- 
prt-.-^id  ureas;  to  the  Commit uc  uu  Baiiliing 
and  Currency. 

By   Mr    SMI  I'H  of  C.lilornia: 

IIR  3876.  A  b;il  to  rcpei'.l  Iht.-  cxvise  t  ix  on 
atnnun;s  p.tid  t.ir  Oi  miiiu;'.cat;',n  servicis  or 
facilities;  to  ti;e  Cummu'to  in  V/ays  ai»d 
Means. 

By  Mr  TAYLOR: 

H.R  •'877.  A  b.il  to  anui.d  tiiio  123  of  the 
Ui.lted  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  lii 
order  to  permit  Stat-'-s  hpvir.t;  toll  and  free 
roads,  biidi-^rs,  and  tiin:iels  designated  as 
p;irt  of  the  National  Sys'em  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Hii^hways  to  de.-lKiiate  other 
rmites  for  incUisum  m  the  Interstute  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Comnuttie  ou  I'uljlic  Works. 
By  Mr.  WRIOnr; 

HR.3878  A  bill  to  I'nie-id  title  23  of  '.he 
United  States  Cude  to  pro\  Ule  that  tiie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  sh  ill  approve  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  land.;  of  national  his- 
torical slgnltlcance,  o;-  of  liitcrcts  therein, 
for  highway  purposes;  and  to  insure  that 
highway  plans  are  dc'veU>i>cd  with  due  re- 
gard to  community  plannin.,;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  W'wrU.'-.. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.R.  3U79  A  bill  to  enci)ura.;e  the  rst.ib- 
llshmrnt  of  voluntary  pcnsUui  plans  by  self- 
employed  IndivlcUials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Me. ins. 

By  Mr   HERl.ONO  • 

HR.3«aO.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  for  the  (le\rl..pinent  of  the 
science  of  ccnmieractlon  to  tlie  world  Com- 
mtinlst  Cvmspiracy  and  I.t  the  tralnlni?  nnd 
<)cveIopn\ent  of  leaders  in  n  tnt  il  p<illtlonl 
war;  to  the  Committee  >n  rn-.\meriran  Ac- 
tivities. 

By  Mr.  JUDD: 

HR.  3881.  A  bill  to  create  the  Fr»>edom 
Commission  for  the  development  of  the 
science  of  counteraction  t^i  the  world  Com- 
nMinlst  conspiracy  and  for  the  training;  and 
development  of  leaders  In  a  total  ixililiral 
■war:  to  the  Committee  on  Un-AnT^iican  Ac- 
tivities. 

By  Mr    BECKKR : 

H.R.  3882.  A  bill  providing  further  safe- 
guards against  Improper  practices  in  labor 
organizations  and  in  lab(jr-managemcnt  re- 
lations: requiring  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transa'-t'ons  and  administrative  prac- 
tices of  labor  organizations  nnd  their  otiirers 
and  agents  and  reports  of  direct  and  indi- 
rect dealings  bcCveen  them  and  employers 
which  may  conflict  with  obligations  as  em- 
ployee repre«ientatlves;  reinf(jrcnig  riglits  of 
members  of  labor  organizations  with  respect 
to  fuitds  and  properly,  the  election  and  re- 
moval of  officers,  and  the  exercise  by  other 
labor  organizations  of  supervii.i)ry  control,  ol 
such  organizations;  pro\idtng  penalties  ft)r 
certain  criminal  acts;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  B.\TES. 

H.R.  3883.  A  bill  to  m.ike  crrtain  frozon- 
fi  .h  blocks  classifiable  under  par.ipraph  717 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  3884.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  survey  of 
Lake  Pontohartrain,  La.;  to  the  Committee 
'<\\  Public   Works. 


By  Mrs  BOLTON: 
H  fl.  :5885.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  einployers  having  employees  enn;aged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  and  to  provide  procedtires  for  as- 
sisting employees  in  collecting  wages  I'lst  by 
rea.soii  of  any  such  discrimtn.itloa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Eductiti  >n  and  Labijr. 

By  Mrr.  DWYKR : 
H  R.  388ti.  A  bill  t>  proliibit  di'cnmip.a- 
tion  on  account  oi  sex  in  the  puynjcui  of 
v.ag-.'s  by  employers  h.r.ing  employees  eii- 
g  iccd  in  c.immerco  or  in  the  prod  iction  of 
g'nid';  for  commerce,  and  to  iiroMilc  pi'oce- 
dtirc.-;  for  a.syisiiiig  tn'pioyteo  .n  coll.'clmg 
wa?".-,  lost  by  rci'on  of  any  z\\c^.\  (Xi  <.  rimtn.i- 
t  on;  to  the  Committee  on  Educat.on  and 
Latjor. 

By  Mr;  MAY: 
H  R  ::!ib7.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wa^es 
by  employers  having  employees  engaged  in 
c  'mm':rcc  or  in  the  production  cf  nood-  f.ir 
c'jmm?rc?.  and  to  pro\i:Ie  jiro'-odtires  for  a.s- 
sisting  employees  in  collecting  wages  lost  by 
reason  of  any  such  dr.criminatit-iu;  to  the 
Committee  on  Educa'ion  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
IT  R  3ksH.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  acr(jinit  of  sex  in  tlic  payment  of  wagc-s 
by  employer.;  ha\ing  en-.ployees  en,';;igcd  in 
comincicc  or  in  the  pr>)ductlon  of  goods  for 
commcite,  r.iid  to  pro'.ide  procedures  f<>r 
a.'-.sistmg  eniplciyces  in  colleciing  wages  lost 
by  re.i.-o.i  (f  any  such  discrimination:  to  the 
Coniiiuttee   on   Education   and   L;ibor. 

B  ■  Mi-  BOYIE: 
H  R  ;<.38y.  A  bill  to  provide  that  aban- 
doned depo;  Its  in  certain  banks  shall  escheat 
t»  the  respective  States  in  which  such  banks 
!ire  iccated:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Curre;".cv. 

By  Mr  BROCK: 
IT  R  38.10  A  Mil  t;i  anieiui  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  Uiiited  .States  Code,  to  pro\ide  ;iddl- 
tioi\al  funds  for  direct  lotms;  to  remove  cer- 
tidn  requirements  with  respect  to  th'^  r.ite  of 
interest  on  guaranteed  loans;  nnd  for  other 
purjosos;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Ail'., lis. 

By  Mr  BROYHILL 
H  R  381)1  A  bill  to  amend  the  R;iilroad 
Rellrem.MU  Act  of  1937,  the  Raiiro.id  Retire- 
ment T.ix  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment In.sur.inre  Act.  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases In  benelits,  and  for  other  purp(»se.s. 
to  the  Coiiimittec  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H  R  38!iLi.  A  bill  to  amei^d  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  liuliviaual 
to  deduct,  tor  Income  tax  purposes,  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  for  transportation  lo 
and  from  work;  lo  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR.3aU3.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  sites  and  the  construction  of  build- 
ings for  a  triilning  school  and  other  facilities 
for  the  ImmiRratlon  and  Naturalization 
Service,  iind  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mltiee  on  Public  Woiks. 

IIR  3894.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
hshni.ent  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  :<895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  lo  prohibit  the 
doductioii  of  expenses  or  Icjsses  incurred  In 
lUeg.il  w.igenng,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
anil   Means. 

Bv   Mr     DAVIS   of  Tenne.<=see: 
H  R  3H93    A   bill   to  repeal   the  excise  U\x 
on   amounts   paid   for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  3897.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    provide    Insurance 
thereui.der   ag.iinst    the   cost   of   hospitaliza- 


tion for  Insured  persons  and  their  depend- 
ent.s  and  survivors,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Cimmittee  on  Wiiys  and  Means. 

H.R  3898  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  bene- 
fit's payable  tiiereunder  shall  be  exempt  fri)m 
all  taxitlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mo.'.ns. 

By  M:    I  PrXUS-Ii-ERN  : 

H  R  riT.M.  A  t).::  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  N.iUuiiality  Act  to  provide  for  the  cstab- 
1..  hment  of  quot.is.  and  preferences  wlthlti 
c,uot  is,  fiir  aliens  immigrating  directly  to 
the  Coiumonwialth  of  Pa-rto  K.co;  to  the 
Coriimittce  or.   the  Ju'.l;.-;ary. 

K  R  30;>O  A  1)111  to  permit  the  u.  c  of  for- 
eig'-i-bui:t  hydn.foll  vtsscls  in  the  cons'.v'.se 
trade  of  the  Commonwciilth  of  Puerto  Rico; 
to  the  C<immittee  <  n  M-:  chant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  II  NO: 

HR  3901.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  ul  the 
Si  cuil  J-ecurlty  Act  so  as  to  Iticreajc  tho 
nunimum  amount  of  the  m  n'lily  h^siirance 
bcnciTs  payable  tlicreuiider;  to  the  Ci'm- 
mittoc  ('li  W.i'S  .'iiid  Me;ir.s. 
By  Mr   FLY  N.N: 

II  R  3902.  A  bill  to  e.'t.'bli.sh  an  effect've 
progiatn  to  alleviate  cndltlons  of  su'istan- 
tlal  and  persittent  U!-.employn;piit  i.nd  iin- 
deremplovmciit  in  ccrt:'.:n  eronomlcaily  de- 
pressed areas,  to  the  Co.mmittce  on  Banking 
and   Currencv. 

B;.  Mr  GRANT: 

H  I^   3:'!i3    A  bill  •  I  amend  the  .Aerlculturtil 
A'lju.'- ■  ment  .Act  of   I.':'  '.  a.s  aioeiuied.  to  pro- 
vide for  ka-^e  and  tranfcr  of  cofon  a;"re:  ge 
allotment  ■ :  to  th^  C  imm.t'ee  on  Ag.-ictilture. 
By  Mr  HM.PERN: 

H  R  3;'04  A  bin  to  anthor.ze  Fe<ieral  as- 
sistance to  the  .'^t.-.tes  and  l')cal  communities 
in  linanclng  an  evp.ii^dfd  pr'>pr;im  of  .'ch.ool 
con.- truct!'  n  so  as  to  ehmlt.ate  the  natlonr^l 
sh'  rt.ipe  f:f  elf. -'r'vmir  nnd  in  p'-'.\id!ng  hi- 
creastd  anioxmts  for  teachers'  salaries,  to  the 
ComiiUMee  on  Educiiion  and  Labor, 
Bv  Mr  KA^TFNMKIFR 

HR  3  •'>->  A  bill  to  nmi  iid  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
un.vanlt  iry  milk  and  milk  pr  ><lu<'t>i  .'■hipped 
In  li.terst  ite  commerce,  without  undulv  bur- 
denlnc  sucli  Cfmmerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Inter,  tute  and  h'on-K-n  Conunerce. 
Bv  Mr    KOWALSKI 

HR  3906  A  hill  ti  e  lablish  an  efTectl\e 
pn  Kr:»m  to  alleviate  condltl'Us  of  substan- 
tial an.d  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
derv-mpl  'yment  \\\  cert.\ln  economii.dly  de- 
pressed areas,  to  tht  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currencv. 

By  Mr    LOSER: 

H  R  31107.  A  bill  to  provide  fur  the  report- 
ing ;ind  disclo.'ure  of  cert.Un  iioanclal  trans- 
actions ajtd  ndmliil.'itrative  practices  of  la- 
bor organizatli  ns  and  employers,  to  pre- 
vent abuses  in  the  admlnijtraiion  of 
trusteeships  by  lal>or  organlzationr.,  to  pro- 
vide standards  with  respect  to  the  election 
of  officers  of  lab<jr  org.mizations,  and  for 
oilier  purixises;  to  the  Committee  on  Educ.i- 
tlon   and   Labor 

Bv  Mr    MtDONOUGH: 

H  R  39.18  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  lo  a.ssi.-.t  small  and 
indtpendent  business,  and  for  other  pur- 
poi.c:;;  to  the  Cummittee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    MifiOVERN: 

H  R.  3909  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
ser\atlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  bo 
as  to  end  Federal  cost-sharing  and  tech- 
nlc.U  .Ts.'-lstai-.ce  In  farm  drainage  harmful 
to  wildlife:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois: 

H  R  3910.  A   bill    to   establish   a   Commis- 
sion on  Primary  Election  Dales;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

H.R.  3911.  A  bill  to  provide  that  newspa- 
permen shall  not  be  required  to  reveal  the 
source  of  their  information  m  Federal  co\ir*3 


or  before  committees  of  Congress,  except 
where  disclosure  is  found  to  be  necessary  in 
the  Interest*  of  national  security;  to  ttie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  3912.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  If  he  or 
his  spouse  Is  a  student  and  not  a  dependent 
of  another  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MEADER: 

H.R.  3913.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act,  so  as  to  direct  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  In  formulating  and  revising  the 
national  airport  plan,  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
airport  sites  and  proposed  airport  sites  as 
sh'wn  by  studies  of  en  route,  holding  and 
i.pproach  air  trafHc  patterns,  and  the  de- 
FirablUty  of  promoting  safely  in  aviation  by 
minimizing  Interference  between  clTllian  and 
nulitary  air  operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R  3914.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  properly  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Department  of  Conservation  of 
the  Stat*  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  PFO.ST: 

HR  3915.  A  bill  to  maintain  the  domestic 
cobalt  industry  by  increasing  certain  rates 
of  duty  and  tliereby  decrease  the  dependence 
f,f  the  United  States  on  foreign  sources  for 
this  vilr.l  strategic  and  critical  metal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

HR  3916  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  lo  protect  the  public  from 
unfanitary  milk  and  milk  products  shipped 
In  Interbtate  commerce,  without  unduly 
burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    REFD: 

H  R  3917,  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  hlRhways,  In 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as  part 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  to  designate  other  routes  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Interstate  System;  lo  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlu. 
ay  Mr   RBUSS: 

HR  3918  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation nnd  Domestic  Allotment  Act  so  as 
to  end  Federal  cost-sharing  and  technical 
assistance  In  farm  drainage  harmful  to  wild- 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR  3919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  mllK  products 
f-hlpped  in  interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONETS": 

H  R  3920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2V3  per- 
cent the  multiplication  factor  for  determin- 
ing annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees 
engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

HR  3921.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation,  of  a   National   Science  Academy;    to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

flR.  3922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  national 
defense  amendment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3923.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  presen- 
tation of  a  medal  to  jjersons  who  have  served 
as  members  of  a  United  Slates  expedition  to 
Antarctica;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

HR.  3924.  A  bill  to  i>ermlt  awards  of  both 
re.adjustment  pay  and  disability  compensa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Ga» 
Act  so  as  to  provide  standards  for  determin- 
inc  the  effect  of  the  proposed  exportation  or 


importation  of  natural  gas  on  the  public 
Interest;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Fy>reign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
H.R.  3926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley   Authority  Act  of   1933,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  TOLLEFSON : 
H.R.  3927.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.R  3929.  A  bill  to  promote  television  re- 
ception to  small  communities  and  to  rural 
and  irolated  areas  by  establishing  a  Com- 
munity Television  Bureau  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  waiving 
the  requirement  for  construction  permits  for 
VHP  booster  stations  in  operation  on  or  be- 
fore December  30,  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WIER: 
H.R  3930.  A  bill  to  permit  the  remains  of 
the  late  Michael  Joseph  Doody  to  remain 
burled  in  the  Fort  Snelllng  National  Ceme- 
tery, Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.ZABLOCKI: 
H  R  3931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsaniLary  milk  and  milk  products  shipped 
In  interstate  commerce,  without  unduly 
burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Conimlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire: 
H  J  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amejidment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unltod  States,  prohibiting  taxation  by  States 
of  nonresidents;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H  J  Res  204  Joint  resolution  propo.ilng 
nn  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  relative  to  dlsepproval  of  Items 
In  general  appropriations  bills;  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FOG  ARTY: 
H  J  Res  205.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
ellglblUly  to  the  Office  of  President;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  MAY: 

H  J.  Res.  206.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Slates  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SLACK: 
H  J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
West  Virginia  Centennial  Celebration  to  be 
held  In  1963  at  various  locations  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas: 
H.J.  Res.  209.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the    manufacture    and    sale   of    a    Civil    War 
Centennial  Medal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  ISi.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.   Con.   Res.    72.     Concurrent   resolution 
establishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Matters:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  POFP: 
H.   Con.   Res.    73.     CSoncurrent   resolution 
relative  to  the  exercise  by  the  President  of 


the  United  States  of  veto  powers  over  Items 
in  certain  bills;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  74.  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
American  people  must  more  fully  and  com- 
pletely employ  the  plentiful  resources  of 
the  Am.erican  farmer  to  enhance  the  stand- 
ard of  living  throughout  the  free  world  and 
to  bolster  tne  political  and  economic  stabil- 
ity of  those  nations  which  have  embarked 
upon  programs  of  economic  construction;  to 
the  Commiitee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

H.  Res.  150.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  scope  of  and  justification  for 
activities  of  the  United  States  that  compete 
with  private  enterprise;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 

H.  Res.   151.     Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct   a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedure  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.  Res.  152.  Resolution  to  provide  f <  r  the 
unity  of  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  or  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  BROCK:  Resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  Legislative 
Resolution  11,  69th  session,  in  opposition  to 
any  further  increase  in  the  present  Federal 
excise  tax  on  gasoline;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORAND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  to  implement 
more  effectively  the  Federal  responsibility  to 
promote  and  maintain  full  employment;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
increase  the  Federal  minimum  wage  rate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
public  power  potentials  in  vhe  waters  of 
New  York  and  New  Engl8jid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive aid  for  the  sp>ecial  problems  of  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
act and  maintain  tariff  rates  on  textiles,  lace. 
Jewelry,  and  rubber  goods  Imports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
Incorporate  the  principle  of  reinsurance  as 
a  means  of  enabling  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume  its  proper  responsibility  in  equal- 
izing the  burden  of  financing  the  employ- 
ment security  program,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  McGINLEY:  Resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  setting 
forth  their  position  with  respect  to  an  In- 
crease in  the  present  Federal  excise  tax  on 
gasoline;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  the  SPEAKill:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  admitting 
Hawaii  to  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
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America;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  removing  the  ut.falr  and 
unequitable  tax  on  telephone  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expressing  their  deep  appreciation 
for  the  past  assistance  and  contributions  to 
the  State  by  the  Honorable  Catherine 
May  and  wishing  her  success  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stnte  of  Wyoming,  memorhUizlng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stiites 
relative  to  talcing  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  existing  Installations 
and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  administra- 
tive orders  restricting  television  fnciliUes 
beneflciiil  to  the  people  of  their  Suite:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslr.ture  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Implement  more  effectively  the 
Fed'^r.il  re.^ponslblUty  to  promnte  and  main- 
tain full  employment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  memorial Izing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enr\ct  legislation  to  increase  the 
Federal  minlmiun  waf^e  rate:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Is'and,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  ft)r  a  study  of  public 
power  potentials  in  the  waters  of  New  York 
and  New  England;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  memoria Ileitis;  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  more  effective  aid  for  the 
special  problems  of  small  business:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  re.soliitions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANFUSO: 

H.R.  3932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rabbi 
Chaim  B.  Fink:  to  the  Coinniittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calopcro 
Pagllarello  Zagarri;  to  the  Coinnnltec  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr    BAILEY: 
H  R   3934    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs.   E. 
Christine  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BENTLEY: 
H  R  3935    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Konko 
Hayashl;  l)  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.3936    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Janls 
Slims;  to  thr  Committee  on  the  Judlcl;iry. 

H  R   3937     A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Tura 
MKih:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BROOMFIELD: 
H  R   3938    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Alvln 
Erijin    (Ahmet   Hnmrti   Ergln):    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3939.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
E  Speer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BURNS  of  Hawaii 
H  R  3J40    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    John 
Mop  and  Lanl  Ruyn-ion  Moe;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Jud:cl;'ry 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Ocorgia 
II  R  3041     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  A. 
Mi:ure;  to  t!\e  Cummittec  on  the  Judic;ury. 
By  Mr    FALLON: 
H  R  3942    A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Thanos 
Th:uuipou!os:   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
dicuuy. 

By  Mr    FA.SCELL: 
H  R  ob43    A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Eddis  O. 
EUzey,    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FERNOS-ISERN: 
H  R  3944    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Jtxsefa 
Ru  /.  Pcralla;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    HUDDLESTON: 
H  R  3945    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  certain 
aliens;  to  the  Coniniittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr     LIBONATI: 
HR  30  !6  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Halina 
Tom;ishcwska;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Jutliciiiry. 

By   Mr     M   CORMACK 
HR   3047.   A    b'll     for     the    relief    of    M'ss 
Suimo  Sugihara;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
JiKllri.iry. 

By  Mr  McFALL: 
HR   3918    A   bill   for   the   rcl.ci  of  C:.uidio 
Di;i/     Torres;     to     the     Commiltee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr    MARTIN: 
H  R  ;5949    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Pedro    Araujo;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judicliiry. 

HR.3950  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.muel 
M'  Jciro;.;  to  the  CuinmiUoe  on  the  Ju- 
chtL.ry. 

By   Mr    O  NFILL: 
H.R.  3951.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Taman 
Toi.fl^    Korban;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    POVVET,L: 
H  R  3952,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eliyahu 
(Elljahu)  Gutman;  to  the  ConmiUtee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr.  REED: 
H  R  3953    A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Natale 
Mario  Sorce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  3954  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
H  Cornell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidl- 
clary 

By  Mr  ROBISON' 
H  R   3955    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Ignazlo 
M.irluu.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    ROOERS  of  Colorado: 

H  R  3956.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Peter 
Clemens   August  Grauert  and  Hans  Herbert 
Grauert:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mrs    ST.  GEORGE: 

H  R  3957    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gil  Sal- 
cedo  and  Amadca  Avunzado;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    SIKES: 

H  R  3'.'58  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Schuii  C  nistruction  Co,  Inc  ,  to  the  Com- 
m.uce  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  C.ilifornla: 

H  R   :t9J9    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Hlsako 
Sakal;    to  the  C  mmillce  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   WILSON: 

H  R   3960    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Patrick 
W     Gow.m.    D.ivld    Dooling.    H.irlle    L     Mi/.e. 
James  H    Bl.ies,  and  William  L    Perkins,    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    ZKI.ENKO: 

H  R  3961  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reginald 
Clio  Rickman;  to  the  Commiltee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

H  R  :t962  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ra- 
m  in  Fineiro,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

57  By  Mr  SCHENCK:  Petition  of  the  City 
Commi.s.'Jion  of  the  City  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
calling  upon  the  appropriate  conimiltees  of 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  providing  for 
reimbursement  to  displaced  persons  of  mov- 
ing costs  Incurred  by  them  In  consequence 
of  the  Interstate  expre.ssway  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

58  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Wllford 
J  Flyte  and  others.  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak., 
petitioning  con.'^idor.ition  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  taking  such  remedial  ac- 
tion as  deemed  nece.srary  to  preclude  the 
rlof.int:  of  the  lower  b<Kister  station  necessary 
for  television  reception  in  the  city  of  Hot 
S|)rlngs.  S  Dak  :  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and   Foreign  Commerce. 

59  Also,  petition  of  Milton  Van  Zandt. 
E.cq  .  New  Orleans,  La  ,  j)etitionlng  considera- 
tion of  his  complaint  with  reference  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  not  giving  his  family  and 
him  proper  le^jal  protection;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Address  of  Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
of  Georgia,  Before  Association  of  Cot- 
ton Textile  Merchants  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGI.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  2.  1959 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tin:inimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ihe  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 


the  addre.ss  which  I  delivered  on  Thurs- 
day, January  29.  1959.  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile 
Merchants  of  New  York  held  at  Hotel 
Plaza  in  New  York  City. 

Tlicre  beinR  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Chairman  Leslie.  President  Bell,  dlstln- 
truished  guests  and  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  of  New 
York,  thank  you  for  affording  me  the  privil- 
ei^e  of  sharing  with  you  this  significant  occa- 
sion in  your  association's  history.  It  Is  an 
honor  for  which  I  am  deeply  and  humbly 
grateful. 


This  is  a  group  with  which  I  feel  at  home 
not  only  because  of  our  common  Interest  In 
the  textile  industry  and  its  future  but  also 
because  of  the  clo.se  ties  which  many  of  you 
and  your  firms  have  with  my  State  of 
Georgia. 

We  in  Georgia  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
great  Industry  which  you  represent. 

Our  State  is  the  Nation's  fifth  largest  pro- 
ducer of   cotton    textiles. 

One  out  of  every  three  Georgians  employed 
In  industry  realizes  his  livelihood  from  a 
textile  plant. 

More  than  85.000  Georgia  cotton  farmers 
look  to  the  cotton  textile  Industry  as  the 
principal  market  for  the  fiber  they  produce. 

And,  considering  the  wide  dispersal  of  the 
industry  and  the  hundreds  of  allied  Indus- 


tries and  businesses  which  It  sustains.  It  Is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  there  Is  hardly  a 
Georgia  family  whose  welfare  Is  not  to  some 
degree  Influenced  by  the  cotton  textile  In- 
dustry. 

Therefore.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  and 

your  Industry  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  all 
Georgians  for  the  many  contributions  which 
the  textile  Industry  has  made  and  Is  making 
toward  the  continuing  economic  progress  of 

our  State. 

Georgians  are  looking  with  confldcnce  to- 
ward a  future  of  growth  and  prosi>erlty 
limited  only  by  the  extent  of  our  energy  and 
Imagination  and  It  Is  a  source  of  pride  and 
Inspiration  to  us  to  know  that  the  textile 
Industry  shares  our  faith  in  a  greater  tomor- 
row and  has  cast  its  lot  with  us  in  laboring 
toward  Its  realization. 

The  economic  and  social  bonds  between 
your  industry  and  my  State  make  It  Inevi- 
table that  what  affects  one  affects  the  other. 

When  the  textile  Indvistry  prospers.  Georgia 
prospers;  when  the  textile  economy  Is  threat- 
ened. Georgia's  economy  Is  endangered,  too. 

That  Is  why  Georgians  are  sorely  disturbed 
about  what  Is  happening  to  the  cotton  textile 
Industry  as  the  result  of  the  nslnlne  and  un- 
realistic gi)vernment  policies  and  pro'jrams 
which  have  placed  the  Industry  and  Jobs  of 
lis  employees  In  grave  Jeopardy. 

Of  all  the  Nation's  major  Industries  none 
Is  more  deserving  of  farcrable  consideration 
in  the  formulation  of  governmental  policy 
than  the  textile  Indu.stry. 

That  Is  true  not  only  because  the  Armed 
Forces  rank  textiles  Immediately  behind  steel 
In  the  order  of  priority  of  materials  needed 
for  national  defense  but,  even  more  impor- 
tant, because  no  other  Industry  so  nearly 
epitomizes  the  American  concept  of  free 
enterprise  and  competitive  economy. 

Since  Samuel  Slater  built  this  country's 
first  textile  mill  at  Pawtucket.  R.L.  In  1790 
and  thus  set  In  motion  the  American  Indus- 
trial revolution  which  transformed  the 
United  States  from  a  frontier  nation  into  a 
world  power,  the  term  "monopoly"  has  never 
been  associated  with  the  textile  Industry. 

While  the  heavy  Industries  were  concen- 
trating themselves  in  vast  Industrial  com- 
plexes, the  textile  Industry  dispersed  Itself 
throiighout  the  country  In  community-type 
enterprises  of  which  no  single  company  con- 
trols as  much  as  5  percent. 

While  the  monopolies  were  seeking  to  con- 
trol their  wealth  by  channeling  It  through 
Interlocking  subsidiaries,  the  textile  Industry 
went  Into  the  open  market  to  buy  Its  needs 
and  thus  contributed  to  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  Independent  allied  indus- 
tries In  the  best  American  tradition. 

The  result  has  been  the  development  of  a 
responsible  and  highly  competitive  industry 
which  turns  out  superior  products  at  mini- 
mum prices  through  efficiency,  imagination 
and  mass  production — an  industry  so  closely 
attuned  to  the  general  business  cycle  that 
it  is  a  recognized  bellwether  of  economic 
trends — an  industry  which,  so  long  as  it  was 
protected  from  unfair  competition,  prospered 
and  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  all  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

What  has  happem^d  to  the  textile  Industry 
through  no  fault  of  Its  own  is  a  shameful 
chapter  In  the  industrial  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
our  national  values  and  a  ringing  Indict- 
ment of  the  F>oor  Jtidgment  and  callous  in- 
difference of  otir  national  policymakers. 

The  situation  in  which  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  placed  the  American  textile 
Indtistry  Is  Incredible  to  the  point  of  dis- 
belief to  one  not  familiar  with  the  facts. 

But  the  record  is  as  incontrovertible  as  it 
is  shocking. 

The  United  States  haa  spent  American  tax 
dollars  to  help  rebuild  and  equip  the  war- 
ravaged  textile  industries  of  our  allies  and 
former  enemies  and  to  establish  new  textile 
Industries  in  undeveloped  cotintries  where 


wage  scales  are  minute  fractions  of  those  In 
this  country. 

The  United  States  has  furnished  the  oper- 
ators of  those  plants  with  complete  informa- 
tion about  even  the  most  advanced  manage- 
ment and  production  techniques  developed 
by  the  American  Industry. 

The  United  States  has  sold  surplus  Ameri- 
can cotton  to  those  countries  at  prices  as 
much  as  20  percent  under  those  which  the 
American  Industry  must  pay  on  the  domes- 
tic market  and,  in  many  instances,  has 
loaned  the  money  with  which  the  purchases 
were  made  and  then  bought  the  finished 
products  for  foreign  aid  distribution  in 
ether  countries. 

Tlie  United  States  has  offered  to  finance 
the  relocation  of  American  textile  plants  to 
other  countries  and  to  Instire  them  against 
loss  or  expropriation. 

The  United  States  has  lowered  American 
tariffs  to  the  point  and  set  Import  quotas  so 
low  that  foreign  textiles  turned  out  with 
cheap  labor  and  cheap  cotton  In  new.  modern 
plants  built  with  American  capital  are  glut- 
ting and  dci^trojlng  the  markets  for  Ameri- 
can tcx'.Kts  ri(;ht  here  at  home. 

Thu:,e  are  the  things  which  have  been  dune 
to  the  American  textile  industry  In  the 
name  of  global  poodness  and  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  the  free  world  against  com- 
munism. 

In  other  words,  It  Is  the  actual,  if  not 
officially  expressed,  policy  of  the  Govern- 
mei.t  of  the  United  States  that  the  American 
textile  Industry  is  expendable  and  should  be 
forced  to  help  finance  Its  own  liquidation. 

What  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
policies  and  programs  which  require  an  in- 
dustry and  its  employees  to  pay  taxes  to 
build,  equip,  and  supply  the  plants  of  the 
comi>etitors  which  are  threatening  to  put  It 
out  of  business? 

It  Is  a  situation  which  prompts  the  ques- 
tion :  Just  how  stupid  can  we  get? 

To  my  knowledge  no  other  industry  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ever  has  been  forced  to 
compete  for  its  existence  under  handicaps 
like  those  unilaterally  Imposed  by  American 
trade  and  foreign  aid  policies  on  the  textile 
Industry  of  the  United  States. 

Because  this  country  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion of  favoring  foreign  textile  industries 
over  its  own,  the  list  of  advantages  enjoyed 
by  textile  manufacturers  in  other  countries 
over  their  American  counterparts  is  stagger- 
ing. 

They  can  get  their  capital  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

They  can  buy  American  cotton  20  percent 
cheaper  and  use  borrowed  American  dollars 
to  pay  for  it. 

They  can  sell  their  finished  products  back 
to  the  American  Government  through  so- 
called  three-way  deals  under  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

They  can  pay  wage  scales  which  are  one- 
tenth  or  less  of  the  American  legal  minimum. 
They  can  impose  working  conditions  which 
would  be  illegal  in  the  United  States. 

They  can  learn  American  trade  secrets  and 
production  know-how  merely  by  asking. 

They  can  undersell  comparable  American 
products  on  the  American  market. 

It  Is  small  wonder  In  the  light  of  those 
facts  that  the  American  textile  industry  has 
lost  markets  equivalent  to  10  percent  of  the 
national  production  and  that,  since  1947,  717 
textile  mills  have  closed  their  doors  and 
345,000  textile  jobs  have  been  discontinued. 
It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  vitality  and 
resiliency  of  the  Industry  that  it  has  been 
able  to  contain  its  losses  within  those 
bounds  and  that,  even  in  the  face  of  the  al- 
most insurmountable  odds  against  which  it 
must  compete,  It  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
strong  comeback. 

Your  distinguished  president,  Mr.  Bell, 
very  ably  and  graphically  svunmarlzed  the 
situation  and  position  of  the  textile  industry 
last  month  in  his  report  on  "Ten  Years  of 


Cotton  TextUes— 1948  to  1958"  In  which  he 
stated: 

"Unlike  other  sections  of  the  American 
economy  which  have  been  favored  with  di- 
rect Ooveriunent  subsidies,  financial  and 
tax  benefits  or  which  have  enjoyed  large 
scale  Government  buying  of  their  products, 
textiles  hare  been  made  the  ugly  ducklings 
of  the  national  barnyard.  In  consequence, 
textile  people  have  become  leading  critics  of 
a  foreign  trade  policy  which  fundamentally 
discriminates  unfairly  against  the  American 
producer  of  textiles  and  apparel  while  at  the 
same  time  it  grants  special  privileges  here  to 
his  foreign  competitors  and  bounties 
abroad." 

It  is  to  your  everlasting  credit  that  you 
have  refused  to  be  eltl^er  discouraged  by 
your  plight  or  daunted  by  your  high-placed 
adversaries. 

Your  persistent  and  consistent  stand  In 
defense  of  your  rights  has  served  to  open  the 
eyes  of  many  heretofore  complacent  Individ- 
uals. And  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that 
the  pressures  being  generated  by  your  nrticu- 
Ir.te  and  Irrefutable  criticism  of  the  unten- 
able policies  of  our  Federal  Government  will 
assure  their  eventual  modification  to  affcrd 
the  textile  Industry  the  legislative  rellff  and 
piotcctlon  to  which  it  is  entitled  and  which 
it  must  have  if  it  Is  to  survive. 

Without  in  any  way  minimizing  the  grav- 
ity of  the  problem  or  the  effort  necessary  to 
bring  about  its  solution.  I  am  confident 
that — Just  as  surely  as  was  the  case  in  the 
fable  to  which  Mr.  Bell  referred  in  his  wcll- 
phrased  analogy — your  days  as  the  "ugly 
ducklings"  of  the  American  economy  are 
numbered. 

Although  you  have  been  rebuffed  time  and 
again  when  you  have  sought  to  present  the 
merits  of  your  case  before  the  executive  and 
leglslatU'e  branches,  you  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  you  have  forced  t>cth 
to  recognize  the  Justice  of  your  cause — the 
executive  in  negotiating  the  import  agree- 
ment w^ith  Japan  and  tlie  legislative  In  the 
action  of  the  Senate  In  ordering  a  full-dress 
study  of  the  problems  of  the  Industry. 

As  a  temporary  expedient,  the  executive 
agreement  with  Japan  gave  the  Industry 
some  relief,  but  a  limited  unUateral  ar- 
rangement which  leaves  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign 
government  is  no  solution.  Furthermore, 
the  problem  of  low-cost  foreign  goods  Is  not 
limited  to  Japan  as  is  evidenced  by  snow- 
balling apparel  imports  from  the  sweatshops 
of  Hong  Kong  where  the  world's  lowest 
wage  scales  prevail. 

It  is  my  resolute  conviction  that  all 
American  industry  has  a  right  not  only  to 
expect  but  also  to  demand  that  Its  National 
Government  by  policy  and  statute  give  it 
unequivocal  protection  from  Indlscrlmlnatf' 
foreign  Imports.  That  can  be  accomplished 
only  through  an  effective  system  of  tariffs  and 
quotas  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  In- 
vestment of  our  industry  and  the  Jobs  and 
living  standards  of  its  workers  and  to  assure 
that  all  products  of  equivalent  quality  re- 
gardless of  origin  go  into  the  American 
marketplace  on  a  basis  of  comF>etitlve  parity. 
Let  no  one  confuse  the  issue  with  the 
specious  contention  that  America's  position 
of  world  leadership  in  the  struggle  against 
International  communism  requires  this 
country  to  divide  up  its  domestic  markets 
among  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world.  The  jxjlnt  at  issue  is  not  a  question 
of  foreign  policy  but  rather  a  question  of 
maintaining  the  vitality  of  our  domestic 
economy.  Trade  Is  a  matter  of  business 
and  cannot  be  made  a  matter  of  Interna- 
tional politics  without  disastrous  results  to 
business. 

To  any  Individual  willing  to  take  the  time 
to  think  it  through  it  obviously  is  far  more 
important  to  the  future  of  the  free  world 
that  the  United  States  sustain  its  solvency 
than   it   is   to  hand  the  remainder  of   the 
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world  readymade  markets  In  this  country 
at  the  expense  of  American  Industry.  In 
dealing  with  the  Issue  we  must  never  lose 
right  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  only 
hope  for  the  survival  of  all  the  free  world 
l3  an  economically  Invincible  America  and 
that  the  only  sure  course  to  American  eco- 
nomic Invincibility  Is  through  maintaining 
and  strengthening — not  betraying  and  de- 
stroying—our free  enterprise.  Industrial 
economy  here  at  home. 

If  the  American  textile  Industry  were  seek- 
ing special  favors  or  preferential  treatment, 
this  might  be  a  different  story.  But.  as 
was  so  aptly  stated  by  President  Halbert  M. 
Jones,  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Institute.  In  testimony  before  the  special 
Senate  subcommittee  studying  textile  prob- 
lems last  July,  all  the  Industry  Is  seeking  Is 
'"a  recognition  of  the  vital  and  Important 
place  which  this  Industry  and  Its  employees 
occupy  In  our  national  economy  and.  as  a 
result  of  this  recognition,  an  assurance  of 
fair  and  Just  consideration  of  our  Industry 
and  our  textile  Jobs  In  all  of  our  relations 
with  the  Government  and  its  policies." 

I  interpret  that  to  mean  that  the  textile 
industry  wants  nothing  more — and  nothing 
less  -than  to  l>e  treated  like  any  other 
corporate  taxpayer.  Surely  no  fairmlnded 
and  realistic  individual  could  object  to  that 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  study  of 
your  Industry's  problems  will  prove  to  be 
the  beginning  of  action  which  will  culminate 
In  remedial  legislation  during  the  86th 
Congress. 

While  I  would  not  presume  to  predict  what 
form  any  such  enactments  might  take.  I  do 
have  some  definite  ideas  about  the  points 
I  think  they  oiight  to  include  if  the  textile 
Industry  and  its  employees  are  to  receive 
the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
They  are: 

1.  Amendment  of  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  to  make  It  beyond 
doubt  that  its  restrictions  on  Imports  apply 
to  finished,  as  well  as  raw.  agricultural 
products. 

2.  Strengthening  of  patent  laws  to  prevent 
foreign  pirating  of  American  processes  and 
techniques  and  to  prohibit  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration from  disclosing  details  about 
them  under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

3  Amendment  of  Public  Law  480  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  goods  manufactured  with  commodities 
sold   abroad   under   its  subsidization. 

4.  Amendment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
to  require  that  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  purchase  in  this  country  all 
textile  products  distributed  under  its  terms. 

5  Enactment  of  a  new  national  farm  pro- 
gram under  which  the  farmer  would  be 
guaranteed  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
national  income  through  compensatory  pay- 
ments and  the  textile  and  other  agricultural- 
processing  industries  would  be  permitted  to 
buy  agricultural  commodities  at  free  market 
prices. 

While  I  shall  give  my  wholehearted  support 
to  all  of  those  measures,  as  well  im  to  any 
other  reasonable  and  practical  proposals 
Which  may  be  made  lor  dealing  with  textile 
problems.  I  expect  to  concentrate  my  efforts 
In  this  area  during  the  86th  Congress  on 
seeking  a  new  farm  bill.  My  interest  in  so 
doing  Is  not  only  to  put  the  farmer  back 
on  his  feet  on  a  free-enterprise  basis  but  also 
to  help  the  textile  industry  and  all  other  in- 
dustries utilizing  agricultural  commcxJities 
regain  their  competitive  position  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  present  farm  program  has  been  a  mis- 
erable failure  by  any  yardstick.  Prom  the 
farmer's  standpoint.  It  has  reduced  his  in- 
come below  the  subsistence  level  and  all  but 
put  him  out  of  business.  From  the  tax- 
payer's standpoint.  It  has  lncrea.sed  his  tax 
burden  and  the  prices  he  has  to  pay  for  ag- 
ricultural   products.     Prom    tlie    textile    In- 


dustry's standpoint.  It  has  forced  It  to  buy 
cotton  at  artiflclally  high  prices  and  thus 
priced  Its  goods  out  of  the  world  market  and 
many  areas  of  the  domestic  market. 

My  study  of  the  problem  has  brought  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  effective  and 
permanent  solution  lies  in  freeing  the 
farmer  to  plant  and  sell  as  he  pleases  and 
allowing  commodity  prices  to  seek  their  own 
levels  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  most  efBfient  and 
economical  way  under  such  an  arrangement 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
farmer's  income  and  the  minimum  wage  and 
collective  bargaining  advantages  enjoyed  by 
labor  would  be  to  pay  him  a  compensatory 
payment  on  ba.sic  commodities  consumed  In 
this  country  eqtial  to  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  and  100  percent  of  parity. 

The  beauty  of  such  an  arrangement  is  that 
It  would  cost  the  taxpayers  $2  to  $.3  billion 
a  year  less  and  would  put  perhaps  as  much  as 
$1  billion  a  year  more  In  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers.  As  paradoxical  as  that  may  seem.  It 
would  be  the  case  because  tlie  high  costs 
of  administering  the  present  bureaucratic 
progr;im  and  of  handling,  transporting, 
storing  and  disposing  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties— the  latter  figure  now  rxmnlng  to  more 
than  $1  million  a  day — would  be  eliminated 
and  every  farm  program  dollar  would  go  di- 
rectly  to   the   farmer. 

I  have  embodied  my  ideas  In  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  in  the  S?nate  earlier  this  month. 
The  overwhelmingly  favorable  response 
which  I  have  received  from  farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike  since  I  flr.st  set  forth  my  plan 
la.st  year  encourages  me  to  believe  that  it  has 
wirterpread  appeal  and  has  the  best  chance 
of  any  proposal  yet  put  forth  of  becumlnK  a 
b.isis  for  agreement  among  the  various  farm 
groups  in  writing  a  new  national  farm  law. 

It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  have  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  textile  Indu.'^try.  I  hon- 
estly think  it  could  do  more  to  help  the 
Industry  than  any  other  measure  yet  pro- 
po.^ed  becau.se  It  would  let  you  buy  your 
cotton  at  the  prevailing  world  price  and 
would  put  an  end  to  the  uttt^rly  ridiculous 
present  situation  under  which  your  foreign 
competitors  are  buying  American  cotton  at 
subsidized  prices  of  $35  to  $40  a  bale  below 
Its  cost  of  production. 

It  is  the  only  way  of  which  I  know  by 
which  our  domestic  farm  economy  can  be 
restored  and  American  textiles  put  back  on 
the  world  market  at  competitive  prices  at 
the  same  time. 

Certainly  it  Is  worth  a  try  because,  as  I 
think  you  will  agree,  anything  would  be  an 
Improvement  over  the  present  patchwork  of 
discredited  and  abortive  farm  laws. 

The  plights  in  which  the  textile  Industry 
and  the  farmer  find  themselves  are  perfect 
examples  of  what  happens  in  nations  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  "have 
more  machinery  of  government  than  Is 
necessary." 

With  the  exci'ption  of  the  external  menace 
of  communism,  all  of  the  ills  and  problems 
of  the  United  States  can  be  summarized  in 
the  one  phrase — too  much  government. 

The  American  economy  Is  suffering  from 
too  much  government. 

We  have  48-cent  dollars  and  face  the  pros- 
pect of  10-cent  dollars  as  the  result  of  ever- 
broadening  governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  are  bankrupting  our  Nation 
and  mortgaging  our  future. 

American  prestige  abroad  is  suffering  from 
too  much  government. 

We  have  undertaken  through  various  bu- 
reaucratic and  paternalistic  programs  of 
spending  and  instruction  to  try  to  make  the 
world  over  in  our  own  image  and  as  a  result 
find  ourselves  despised  and  distrusted 
throughout  most  of  the  world  and  with  less 
friends  and  dependable  allies  than  before  we 
started. 

The  American  people  are  suffering  from  too 
much  government. 


The  ever-encroaching  arm  of  Federal  gov- 
enmiental  authority  Is  embracing  more  and 
more  affairs  traditionally  and  constitution- 
ally regarded  as  local  matters  and  as  a  result 
the  individual  citizen  finds  himself  with  less 
and  less  voice  in  the  conduct  of  hla  local 
government  and  its  institutions. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  Americ.in  people  approve  of  the 
phllo.sophy  that  central  governments  must 
be  all  things  to  all  men  and  do  all  things  for 
all  men. 

To  the  contrary  the  mail  which  I  receive 
from  all  .sections  nl  the  N.itiun  indicates  to 
mc  that  tiie  rank  ar.cl  lile  of  the  iW)pulace 
are  gravely  cunrcriied  al)oiit  the  pret.ent 
course  at  our  Na' i  >n  and  the  consequences 
of  pursuing  it  to  lU,  ult.MUite  conclusiun. 

I  bf  Move  the  jjccple  of  this  country  want 
to  see  the  Federal  budget  balanced  and  the 
Nation's  economy  stabilized. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  coinitry  want 
the  United  States  to  cease  doing  for  people 
In  oilier  countries  what  it  either  is  unable 
or  unvMlling  to  do  for  our  own  citizens  here 
at  home. 

I  believe  the  peoi)le  of  this  country  want 
the  ?'eUeral  Government  to  conline  its  activ- 
ities to  those  are. is  reserved  to  it  by  the 
Constitution  and  leave  the  management  of 
all  other  alfalrs  to  local  people  on  the  local 
level. 

I  believe  with  Thomas  Jefferson  that:  "Tlie 
people  may  be  ml.sled  or  deceived  for  a  time, 
but  where  the  avenues  of  trutli  are  open 
there  men  will  leiirn  to  reject  what  is  false 
and  harmful.  Where  the  jieople  are  well 
Informed,  they  can  be  trusted  with  their  own 
government:  wheiiever  things  get  so  far 
wrong  as  to  attract  public  notice  they  may 
be  relied  upon  to  set  them  to  rights." 

Thriitighout  the  Nation  there  is  a  growing 
awnkeinnc:  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  our 
country's  pre.sent  policies;  and  a  swelling  voice 
lor  a  recoijnition  of  the  lessons  of  the  past 
through  a  return  Ui  the  fundamentals  of 
constitutional,    republican    government 

I  feel  with  all  my  beiuR  that  the  American 
people  already  would  have  expressed  them- 
selves In  favor  of  such  a  return  to  funda- 
mentals had  they  had  a  clear-cut  choice  at 
the  polls.  . 

I  have  faith  In  the  desire  and  *tlllngnej=s 
.of  the  American  people  to  demancflthat  their 
house  be  set  in  order  and  I  believe  that  that 
desire  and  willingness  is  not  far  from  making 
Itself  felt. 

In  a  constitutional  republic  such  as  ours, 
the  masses  may  not  be  immediately  articu- 
late; but  once  given  leaders  and  leadership 
they  are  swift  In  making  their  wishes  felt 
and  known. 

It  is  out  of  that  abiding  faith  In  the 
reason,  good  JudRment,  and  commonsense  of 
the  creat  American  nubile  that  I.  In  con- 
cluding, wish  to  address  myself  through  you 
and  this  occasion  to  it  about  a  matter  which 
should  be  a  source  of  grave  concern  to  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  edtication 
of  all  the  children  of  this  Nation  regardless 
of  their  color  or  place  of  residence. 

I  speak  of  the  chain  of  events  which  has 
resulted  in  the  cltjfint;  of  public  schools  In 
various  localities  of  the  South  and  which.  If 
allowed  to  run  their  full  course,  surely  will 
result  in  the  destruction  of  public  education 
in  the  South. 

Such  an  eventuality  would  be  a  trade 
cata.<:trophe  which  this  Nation  cannot  afford 
under  anv  circumstances  to  permit  to  happen 
at  this  critical  Juncture  in  our  national  life. 
Engaged  as  we  are  in  a  life-or-death  struggle 
with  the  forces  of  world  communism,  this  is 
no  time  to  permit  a  constitutional  contro- 
versy to  rob  the  Nation  of  the  minds  and 
talents  of  a  u'reat  segment  of  its  youth  by 
locking  the  doors  of  the  public  schools  in 
their  faces. 

My  friends,  unless  It  Is  the  wish  of  this 
Nation  that  we  tear  our  country  apart  and 
destroy    the    schools    of    the    South,    action 


must  be  taken  soon  In  the  Cong:re88  of  the 
United  States  to  resolve  the  Issue  on  a 
realistic,  constitutional  basis. 

And  I  cannot  believe  there  Is  any  reason- 
ably Intelligent  person  who  would  contend 
that  the  use  of  Federal  bayonets  or  the  rear- 
ing of  a  generation  in  Ignorance  are  either 
realistic  or  constitutional — and  certainly  not 
humane — solutions  to  the  problem. 

I  liave  given  long  and  serious  study  to  this 
question  and,  recognizing  that  there  are  feel- 
ings as  strong  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  subject 
as  mine  are  on  my  side.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  only  one  solution 
compatible  with  constitutional  concepts  to 
which  all  persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
can  subscribe. 

Tliat  Is  the  solution  which  I  stood  before 
the  Senate  on  last  Monday  and  outlined  with 
all  the  sincerity  of  my  being — that  Is.  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  give  the  people  on  the  State  and  local 
level  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves 
tlie  manner  in  which  the  issue  will  be  solved 
In  their  localities. 

Thl.*;  proposed  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

"Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  institution,  or 
public  educational  system  op)erated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  such 
State  and  subdivision  j.nd  nothing  contained 
In  this  Constitution  thaJI  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  residents  tliereof  the  right  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  the  manner  In  which 
any  such  school,  institution  or  system  Is  ad- 
ministered by  such  Stave  and  subdivision." 

Let  me  emphasize  tl-ie  language  "the  right 
to  determine  for  themselves." 

Such  a  provision  In  our  Constitution  would 
leave  the  citizens  of  each  State  and  locality 
free  to  make  their  own  decisions  in  accord- 
ance with  local  conditions  and  prevailing 
attitudes  as  to  how  and  when  their  schools 
would  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
school  decision. 

Such  a  provision  in  our  Constitution  would 
prevent  destruction  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  South  and  would  end  for  all  time  any 
threat  from  any  quartor  of  Federal  control  of 
education. 

Such  a  provision  in  cur  Constitution  would 
assure  uninterrupted  instruction  for  all  the 
children  of  this  country  regardless  of  their 
color  or  place  of  residence. 

Such  a  provision  in  our  Constitution  would 
permit  either  retention  of  the  status  quo  or 
orderly  change  as  dictated  by  the  require- 
ments of  public  opinion  and  make  certain 
that  whatever  change  might  take  place  would 
be  by  the  constructive  process  of  evolution 
rather  than  the  destructive  process  of  revo- 
lution. 

Such  a  provision  In  our  Constitution  would 
create  a  basis  for  unity  throughout  the  Na- 
tion at  a  time  when  It  is  vitally  important 
that  we  present  a  united  front  before  our 
enemies. 

I  do  not  believe  theie  is  any  parent  in  this 
country  who  could  sincerely  say  that  he  or 
she  does  not  believe  in  the  fundamental 
fact  that  public  schools  are  local  Institutions 
and,  if  they  are  to  fulQll  their  role,  miust  be 
operated  on  the  local  level  by  the  parents  of 
the  children  who  attend  them. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  there  is  any  par- 
ent in  this  country  v;ho  is  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  our  Nation  and 
the  education  of  our  children  who  could  not 
support  such  an  amendment  as  I  have  pro- 
posed with  a  clear  conscience  and  in  com- 
plete consistency  with  his  principles. 

1  presented  my  amendment  In  good  faith. 
As  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  principle  of 
local  self-government  and  local  self-determi- 
nation. I  have  no  qualms  about  submitting 
that  or  any  other  Issue  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  or  their  elected  representatives 
to  be  resolved  by  the  democratic  process. 

The  very  basis  of  our  form  of  govenunent 
is.  In  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence.  that  It  derives  its  "just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  And  it 
Is  to  Invoke  that  heritage  to  resolve  the 
question  of  control  of  our  public  schools 
that   I  have  proposed  my  amendment. 

I  appeal  to  all  the  citizens  of  America — 
particularly  to  the  parents  of  school-age 
children — to  let  their  views  about  what  I 
have  proposed  be  known  to  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  they  will,  the  86th 
Congress  will  vote  to  give  the  people  of 
America  the  opportunity  to  amend  our  Con- 
stitution to  assure  for  all  time  to  come  that 
they  retain  the  fundamental  right  to  run 
their  schools  on  the  local  level  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  local  citizenry. 

The  future  of  the  United  States  resU  in 
the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  American 
people. 

Although  we  sometimes  may  be  Justified  in 
feeling  frustrated  about  the  course  and  pol- 
icies of  our  Goverrunent,  we  must  never  sell 
our  people  short  nor  discount  their  loyalty, 
courage,  honesty,  ability  and  sincerity  of 
purpose. 

They  have  demonstrated  time  and  again 
their  Intense  determination  to  meet  and 
overcome  whatever  obstacles  may  confront 
them. 

And,  like  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  put  my  un- 
swerving faith  In  them  to  continue  to  do 
so. 

I  thank  you. 


Merger  of  Mannfactureri  Trust  Co.  and 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  Would  Have  Most 
Serioui  Competitiye  Implications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  2,  1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  wrote  to  the  superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  Department  of 
Justice,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
grave  competitive  implications  of  the 
proposed  merger  of  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co.  and  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  both  of 
New  York  City. 

In  these  letters  I  pointed  out  that  this 
consolidation,  following  on  the  heels  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust-Morgan  merger 
proposal,  would  result  in  an  undue  con- 
centration of  banking  facilities  in  New 
York  City ;  spur  further  bank  mergers  in 
the  city;  and  ignite  a  chain  reaction  that 
could  have  the  most  profound  repercus- 
sions on  the  entire  banking  structure  of 
the  city  and  State. 

The  banking  system  of  New  York  City 
is  already  highly  concentrated  to  the 
point  where  the  four  largest  banks  in  the 
city  control  over  60  percent  of  the  city's 
banking  assets.  Manufacturers  Trust  is 
now  the  third  largest  in  the  city  with 
over  $3  billion  of  total  assets,  while 
Bankers  Trust  is  the  city's  sixth  largest 
bank  having  total  assets  in  excess  of 
$2.8  billion.  Merger  of  these  two  insti- 
tutions would  mean  that  almost  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  assets  of  New  York 
City's  banks  would  be  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  four  financial  houses. 


I  pointed  out  that  although  there  are 
now  approximately  54  banks  serving  the 
city  area,  the  new  entity  resulting  from 
the  consolidation  would  have  assets  al- 
most double  the  combined  total  assets  of 
44  of  the  city's  banks. 

It  is  no  less  significant  that  Manu- 
facturers Trust  and  Bankers  Trust  are 
in  substantial  competition  with  each 
other  in  the  so-called  retail  banking  field. 
Manufacturers  Trust,  with  114  branches 
in  New  York  City,  already  has  the  most 
extensive  retail  banking  system  in  the 
city.  Adding  the  45  branches  of  Bank- 
ers Trust  would  only  serve  to  increase 
the  dominance  of  the  new  institution  in 
this  phase  of  the  city's  banking  business 
and  further  restrict  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  depositors  and  borrowers  alike. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations.  I 
indicated  that  the  present  size  of  Manu- 
facturers Trust  and  Bankers  Trust  has 
been  accomplished  in  large  part  through 
absorption  of  other  banking  houses. 
Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  for  example, 
since  its  organization  in  1905,  has  ab- 
sorbed no  less  than  81  banks  together 
with  their  branches,  all  in  the  greater 
New  York  area.  The  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
also  has  been  taking  over  other  banks  at 
a  rapid  rate,  especially  in  the  last  several 
years.  Since  1950  the  Bankers  TriLSt  Co. 
has  absorbed  such  substantial  banks  as 
the  Public  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York,  the  Title  Guarantee  L  Ti-ust 
Co.,  Lawyers  Trust  Co.,  Flushing  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  Commercial  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  and  the  Bayside 
National    Bank. 

In  the  context  of  the  merger  history 
of  these  two  institutions  the  present 
merger  proposal  appears  as  but  another 
step  toward  larger  size  and  greater 
dominance  in  the  New  York  City  market 
area. 

In  my  letter  to  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Hansen  in  charge  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  I  said  in  part: 

Bank  mergers,  whether  accomplished  by 
stock  or  asset  acquisitions,  are  •  •  •  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Act  of  1890  which  prohibits  combinations  In 
restraint  of  trade,  attempts  to  monopolize, 
or  monopolization  of  trade  or  commerce 
•  •  •  Establishing  a  Shermsin  Act  violation 
hardly  presents  Insuperable  problems. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  Is  highly  sig- 
nificant that  since  1950  there  has  been  a 
total  of  1,232  bank  mergers,  of  which  1.059 
took  place  In  the  period  from  1953  to  1958. 
Despite  this  great  niunber  of  bank  consoli- 
dations which  Is  concentrating  control  of 
the  Nation's  banks  Into  fewer  and  fewer 
hands,  the  Antitrust  Division  has  never  once 
invoked  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act 
against  a  bank  merger.  I  am  at  a  complete 
loss  to  understand  this  extraordinary  record 
of  inaction. 

In  respect  to  the  Guaranty  Trust-Morgan 
and  Manufacturers  Trust-Bankers  Trust 
merger  proposals,  I  trust  that  the  situation 
will  change  and  that  the  Department  will 
finally  execute  the  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  promptly,  vigorously  and  effec- 
tively. This  is  particularly  important  since 
each  of  these  mergers  on  its  face  would  ap- 
parently result  In  a  substantial  lessening  of 
comjjetltion  as  between  the  acquiring  and 
acquired  Institutions.  Thus,  Guaranty 
Trust  and  J.  P.  Morgan  are  seemingly  in 
vigorous  and  substantial  competition  with 
each  other  in  the  wholesale  banking  busi- 
ness, while  Manufacturers  Trust  and  Bank- 
ers Trust  compete  with  each  other  substan- 
tially in  the  retail  banking  field.     In  both 
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cases,  this  competition  would_  be  entirely 
lost  should  the  merger  plan  be  Accomplished. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan last  week  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  Inquiries  about 
the  merger  with  Guaranty  were  apparently 
routine.  If  this  accurately  reflects  the  na- 
ture of  the  Department's  inquiries,  that 
would  be  a  most  serious  reflection  on  the 
Department's  willingness  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sherman  Act  Impartially  and 
vigorously.  A  token  Investigation  conducted 
for  appearance's  sake  would  be  worse  than 
no  Investigation  at  all.  Moreover,  I  hope 
that  In  dealing  with  these  two  merger  pro- 
posals the  Department  will  carefully  avoid 
pursuing  the  course  it  followed  In  1955  in 
connection  with  Chase-Bank  of  Manhattan 
merger. 

In  my  letter  to  Chairman  Martin  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  I  stated, 
among  other  things: 

The  statutory  structure  requires  that  State 
member  banks  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  national  banks  in  respect  to  branches 
and  that  since  national  banks  must  obtain 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
of  branches  acquired  through  merger.  State 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
are  necessarily  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tion. Tlius  the  Board  has  made  it  plain 
that  In  determining  whether  or  not  It  will 
approve  the  establishment  by  a  bank  of 
branches  acquired  through  merger,  it  Is 
bound  by  th3  same  terms  and  conditions  and 
the  same  limitations  and  restrictions  as  are 
applicable  to  branches  of  national  banks. 
For  that  reason,  the  Board  has  stated  that 
it  Is  required,  like  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
merger  on  competition. 

It  follows.  In  these  circumstances,  that  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  Board  to  use  the  same 
competitive  test  as  that  which  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  has  stated  he  follows. 
In  this  connection  I  would  point  out  that 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  made 
it  clear  that  before  granting  merger  approval, 
he  win  determine  whether  the  effect  of  the 
transaction  In  any  section  of  the  country 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly;  that  he  will  de- 
termine, In  short,  whether  the  transaction 
Is  violative  of  the  policy  of  the  Celler-Kefau- 
ver  Act. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  view  of  the  competitive  test  set  forth 
above,  It  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  the 
Board  could  grant  approval  of  the  branch 
applications  which  will  be  here  Involved. 

•  •  •  •  • 

More  than  that,  the  consequences  of  the 
contemplated  transaction  are  so  far-reaching 
as  to  make  It  imperative  that  tl»e  Board  con- 
duct public  hearings  on  the  record  so  that 
all  the  facts  be  brought  out  and  all  inter- 
ested parties  be  give>n  an  opportulnty  to  be 
heard.  I  think  It  fundamental  that  matters 
of  this  Importance  not  be  left  to  Informal 
private  determination.  The  public  interest 
Involved  here  Is  too  great  for  that. 

My  letter  to  the  New  Yorlc  State  su- 
perintendent of  banks  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  careful  investigation  of  this 
transaction  in  order  to  determine 
whether  its  effect  may  be  substantially 
to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly.  It  also  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  public  hearings  on  the  rec- 
ord. 

I  further  indicated  that  it  was  es- 
sential for  each  of  the  three  agencies  in- 
volved to  have  close  consultation  with 
each  other  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  competitive  phases  of  the  merger 
proposal. 


Finally,  each  agency  was  requested 
to  furnish  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee answers  to  a  series  of  questions  deal- 
ing with  the  competitive  factors  that  are 
involved. 

Attached  are  copies  of  my  letters  to 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  the  New  York  State  superintend- 
ent of  banks. 

January  23.  1959. 
StrpEr.iNTENDENr  or  Banks, 
State  of  New  York  Banking  Department, 
AVu"  VorA;,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  directed 
to  a  proposed  merger  of  the  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.  and  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  both  of 
New  York  City.  This  transaction,  which 
would  require  your  approval,  prc-^cnts  on  Its 
face  grave  competitive  implications.  Fol- 
lowing on  the  heels  of  the  Gunranty  Tru.'t 
merger  proposnl,  there  la  little  doubt  that 
Its  consummation  would  result  In  an  undue 
concciitratlon  of  banking  facilities  In  New 
York  City:  spur  further  bank  mergers  In  the 
city;  and  Ignite  a  chain  reaction  that  could 
have  the  most  profound  repercussions  on  the 
entire  b.mklng  structvire  of  the  city  and 
State.  I  think  It  entirely  probable  that  ap- 
prov.'xl  of  a  Manufacturers  Trust-Bankers 
Trust  consolidation  would  bring  banking 
monopoly  in  our  State  much  closer  Into 
boing. 

As  you  know,  the  banking  sy.'^tcm  of  New 
York  City  Is  already  highly  concentrated  to 
the  point  where  the  four  largest  banks  In 
the  city  control  over  60  percent  of  the  city's 
banking  a.ssets.  In  this  connection  It  wUI 
be  noted  that  Manufacturers  Tru.st  is  now 
the  third  largest  In  the  city  with  over  $3 
billion  of  total  assets,  while  Bankers  Tru.'^t 
Is  the  city's  sixth  largest  bank  having  total 
nssets  in  exce.s.s  of  $'2.8  billion.  Merger  of 
these  two  In.stllutions  would  me.'iii  that  al- 
most 70  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  New 
York  City's  brinks  would  be  concentrated  In 
the  hands  of  fcair  financial  houses.  This,  I 
think  you  will  agree,  would  be  a  matter  of 
the  most  serious  concern. 

Furthermore,  although  there  are  now  ap- 
proximately 54  banks  serving  the  cltv  area. 
I  would  emphasize  that  the  new  entity  re- 
sulting from  the  consolidation  would  have 
assets  almost  djuble  the  combined  total  as- 
sets of  44  of  the  city's  banks. 

No  less  significant,  Manufacturers  Trust 
and  Bankers  Trust  are  In  substantial  com- 
petition with  each  other  in  the  so-called  re- 
tall  banking  field.  Indeed,  Manufacturers, 
with  114  branches  in  New  York  City,  already 
has  the  most  extensive  retail  banking  sys- 
tem In  the  city.  Adding  the  45  branches  of 
Bankers  Trust,  would  only  serve  to  Increase 
the  dominance  of  the  new  Institution  In  this 
pha.se  of  the  city's  banking  business  and 
further  restrict  the  freedom  of  choice  of  de- 
positors and  borrowers  alike. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present 
proposal.  like  that  of  Guaranty  Trust  and 
Morgan,  does  r.ot  Involve  a  situation  where 
a  small.  Inadeciuately  financed  or  managed 
bank,  suflering  or  falling  behind  in  the  com- 
petitive race,  fieeks  by  merging  to  form  a 
big.  Integrated  institution  able  to  compete 
on  equal  term;?.  On  the  contrary,  each  of 
the  Ijanks  Involved  here  Is  a  gigantic,  effi- 
cient, and  vigorously  competing  institution 
well  able  Indcpondently  to  serve  the  banking 
needs  of  its  respective  clients.  In  fact,  it  is 
evident,  that  trie  proposed  consolidation  Is 
primarily  the  outgrowth  of  a  deliberate  ef- 
fort on  the  pnrt  of  the  parties  to  expand 
their  banking  facilities,  add  to  their  capital 
and  depositors,  and,  In  general.  Increase 
their  overall  financial  strength  In  the  econ- 
omy. Nor  can  It  be  overlooked  that  the 
present  size  of  Manufacturers  Trust  and 
Bankers  Trust  has  been  accomplished  In 
large  part  through  absorption  of  other  bank- 


ing hoiises.  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  for 
example,  since  its  organization  In  1905.  has 
ab.snrbed  no  less  than  81  banks  together 
with  their  branches,  all  In  the  Greater  New 
York  area. 

The  Bankers  Trust  Co.  also  has  been  tak- 
ing over  other  banks  at  a  rapid  rate,  espe- 
cially In  the  last  several  years.  In  fact,  since 
1950,  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  has  absorbed 
such  substantial  banks  as  the  Public  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
Title  Guarantee  &  Tru.';t  Co  .  Lawyers  Trust 
Co.,  Flu.shlng  National  Bank,  the  Commer- 
cial National  Bank  <t  Trust  Co..  and  the 
B.iyslde  National  Bank. 

In  the  context  of  the  merger  history  of 
the.se  two  In.'^tltutlons,  the  present  merger 
proposal  appears  as  but  anotncr  step  toward 
larger  size  and  greater  dominance  in  the 
New  York  City  market  area. 

You  will  recall  that  on  December  19,  1958, 
I  wrote  to  your  office  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  merger  Involving  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  In  that 
communication  I  pointed  out  that  your 
predecessor  had  testhied  before  our  Antl- 
tru.st  Subcommittee  In  1055; 

"It  has  been  my  policy  as  superlnt<»ndent 
of  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  follow 
the  spirit  of  the  Celler  Antimerger  Act  In 
determining  whether  or  not  to  approve  mer- 
gers of  banks  that  come  within  my  Juris- 
diction. That  Is  to  say.  If  after  analysis  of 
all  facts,  I  find  that  the  effect  of  a  proposed 
bank  merger  may  be  substantlaHy  to  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  monopoly  In  any 
locality,  I  will  unhestltatlngly  withhold  ap- 
proval." 

The  Cnmproller  of  the  Currency  of  the 
United  Kt:iti's  has  likewise  made  It  clear  that 
his  policy  Is  the  same — that  before  granting 
merger  approval,  he  will  determine  whether 
the  effect  of  the  transaction  In  any  section 
of  the  country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly; 
that  he  will  determine,  In  short,  whether  the 
transacti<m  Is  violative  of  the  policy  of  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act.  Tluis.  In  a  letter  to  me 
dated  March  14,  1055,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  stated   In   p;irt : 

"In  determining  whether  the  approval  of 
this  office  will  be  given  to  any  merger  or 
consolidation,  the  Comptroller  con.sldera. 
among  other  things,  how  the  proposed  mer- 
ger will  affect  the  particular  banks  Involved, 
the  soundness  of  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem, and  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  concerned.  There  may  be  a 
technical  question  as  to  the  specific  appli- 
cation of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
the.se  mergers.  However,  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Comptroller  before  giving  his 
approval  to  determine  whether  the  effect  of 
the  merger,  'In  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try •  •  •  may  be  substantially  to  les.sen 
competition,  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monop- 
oly." '• 

Again  In  March  1957.  the  Comptroller  tes- 
tified before  the  Antitru.st  Subcommittee  as 
follows: 

"Counsel.  Is  It  your  practice  •  •  •  not 
to  approve  any  bank  merger  where  the  ef- 
fect may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competi- 
tion or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly? 

"Mr.  Gidney.  I  say,  that  has  been  our 
practice.  We  have  not  approved  any  where 
It  could  be. 

"Counsel.  TTiat  Is  your  practice? 

"Mr.  Gidney.  We  have  not  approved  where 
It  could  be  shown." 

If  competition  In  the  banking  field  in  New 
York  City  Is  to  be  preserved.  It  Is,  of  course. 
vitally  Important  that  your  office  adhere  to 
this  policy  In  scrutinizing  both  the  Guaranty 
Trust-Morgan  and  Manufacturers  Trust- 
Bankers  Trust  merger  proposals.  Further- 
more, in  applying  that  policy,  it  is  equally 
Important  that  the  purpose  of  the  Congress 
in  passing  the  Celler-Kefauver  Antimerger 
Act  be  kept  carefully  In  mind.  In  this 
respect,  as  I  indicated  In  my  previous  letter 


of  December  19,  1958.  the  decision  of  Judge 
V.'<.infcld  in  the  Bethlehem-Youngstown 
i.<crrer  case  is  extremely  relevant.  Also  in 
iiiy  previous  letter,  I  observed  that  Judge 
V.cinfeld  In  that  decision  had  pointed  out 
th.l  the  precise  purpose  of  the  Celler-Ke- 
f.;iivcr  Act  was  to  limit  future  Increases  in 
til',-  level  of  economic  concentration  reEult- 
iti'.\  frcm  corporate  mergers  In  order  to  block 
r>.  ulling  monopolistic  tendencies  In  their 
iu' ipitnry.  The  report  of  our  House  Ju- 
cJjCiiry  Commiitoe  on  this  leglslntlon  em- 
phasizes that  a  merger  would  Coi.ie  uiioer 
the  :,talutory  ban  when  Its  effect  "may  be  a 
Ei'jnific.'int  reduction  ii.  the  vigor  of  comiic- 
nuon,  even  though  '.his  effect  may  not 
b."  so  far  reaching  as  to  amount  to  a  com- 
h  i.atlon  In  restraint  of  trade,  create  a  mo- 
nopoly, or  constitute  an  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize. Sucl\  an  f.Tcct  niny  ari."^e  In  v.irious 
\'.  .ivs  such  as  eanuiiatli  :i  in  whole  or  in  ;na- 
tcrl.il  part  of  t!.e  cotnm'titlve  ac'. Ivlty  of 
an  cni^ri^rise  whch  has  been  a  8ul>stiiulal 
factor  In  competition.  Increase  in  tlie  rela- 
tive size  of  the  enterprise  making  the  acqul- 
fcitiun  to  such  a  pnmt  that  Its  advant.ige 
over  its  competitors  threatens  to  be  decl.slve, 
undue  reduction  In  Uv  number  of  compet- 
lii  :  enterprlse.s.  or  c-  abll'^hment  of  rcla- 
tKJii.'-hips  between  buy-rs  ni.ii  sellers  which 
deprive  their  rivals  of  a  fair  opportunity  to 
compete." 

In  connection  with  the  present  transaction 
you  will  note  that  In  tli-?  B-'thlchcm-Younc;s- 
town  ca.se  the  court  rrjccted  a  contention, 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  made  here,  that 
the  merger  of  the  two  companies  would  re- 
sult In  Increased  competition  with  the  larg- 
est concern  in  th''  field.  Apposite  Is  the 
court's  statement  that  to  allow  the  merger 
would  set  In  motion  "a  chain  of  reaction  of 
further  mergers  by  the  ot'ner  but  le.ss  power- 
ful companies  in  the  •  •  *  industry  •  •  • 
|rea-"hlnel  a  pohit  of  nnre  Intense  concen- 
tration in  an  Industry  already  highly  con- 
centrated." 

Tlie  considerations  In  the  Bethlehem- 
Youngstown  situation  apply  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  Manufacturers  Trust- 
B.mkers  Trust  merrer  proposnl.  More  than 
that,  the  consequences  of  this  contemplated 
transaction  are  so  far  reaching  ns  to  make 
It  imperative  that  your  office  conduct  public 
hearin«^s  on  the  record  so  that  all  the  facts 
be  brought  out  and  all  Interested  parties  be 
given  an  opportunity  lo  be  heard.  I  think 
it  fundamental  that  matters  of  this  impor- 
tance not  be  left  to  Informal,  private  deter- 
mination. The  public  .nterest  involved  here 
Is  t..o  great  for  that. 

I  point  out  alto  that  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  the 
executive  agency  posseting  the  greatest  ex- 
pertise with  respect  tD  ajoplication  of  the 
itandards  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act.  Con- 
scqueritly.  it  would  seem  essential  that  your 
office  seek  the  advice  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion. If  there  Is  to  be  an  Informed  Judgment 
concerning  the  compttitlve  phases  of  the 
transactions. 

In  all  the  circumstances,  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  your  advising  our  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee as  soon  as  possible  as  to  whether 
or  not  your  office  contemplates  following  the 
spirit  of  the  Celler-Kufauver  Act  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  approve  the  pro- 
posed Guarantee  Trust-Morgan  merger  and 
the  Manufacturers  Trust-Bankers  Trust 
merger. 

With  respect  to  the  Manufacturers  Trust- 
Bankers  Trust  merger  proposal,  I  should  also 
appreciate  your  advising  our  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee— 

1.  Whether  or  not  your  offlce  is  undertak- 
ing an  investigation  ol  this  transaction; 

2.  The  nature  of  such  Investigation; 

3.  Whether  or  not  your  ofHce  is  consulting 
with  the  Antitrust  Division  with  respect  to 
the  competitive  phases  of  ^Is  transaction; 

4.  The  nature  of  such  consultation; 


5.  Whether  or  not  your  office  proposes  to 
hold  hearings  with  respect  to  this  transac- 
tion: 

6.  In  the  event  hearings  are  not  held,  the 
reatcjns  therefor. 

Finally,  you  will  recall  that  included  In  my 
letter  of  December  19  wa.s  a  scries  of  ques- 
tions relatiii,.;  to  the  Guara:r.y  'I'rust-.\I. 'rpan 
miro  r  propo;;al.  Wuuld  y.  u  uiiaonake  to 
proMde  answers  to  these  qu.\'=tiOnr>  at  your 
earlie;  *  c  jnveinence? 
Siiicerciy  y;  urs, 

E.MANurL  CrLf.L.i    C'.ii-i  ir.a'i. 

Janvary  2G.  1959. 
Hon    William  McChesney  "J  run.  Jr., 
C'nainnan  of  the  Board  of  Goicrnors, 
Fi-dcrai  liesrrve  Sy.'icrn, 
Wiis/iiri'/f  on,  1).C. 

Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  My  attention  has 
been  diuctcd  to  a  pr-.po:,ed  merger  of  the 
Maiuiotciurers  Trurt  Co.  and  the  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  bofn  of  New  York  C.ty.  This 
transaction  presents  on  its  face  giave  com- 
petitive implications.  Following  on  V:s 
liL-els  of  the  Guaranty  Trusi-M<rg;^n  merger 
proposal,  there  Is  little  doubt  th:M.  its  con- 
summation would  result  In  an  undue  con- 
centration of  banking  facilities  In  .New  York 
City;  .'our  a  further  wave  of  baiik  n;er'-trs  In 
the  city;  and  ignite  a  chain  reac".ion  that 
could  have  the  most  profound  repcrcus.sions 
on  the  entire  banking  structure  of  the  city 
and  State. 

As  you  know,  the  banking  system  of  New 
York  City  Is  already  highly  concentrated  to 
the  point  where  the  four  largest  banks  in  the 
city  control  over  60  percent  of  the  city's 
banking  assets.  In  this  connection.  It  will 
be  noted  that  Manufacturers  Trust  is  now 
the  third  largest  in  the  city  with  over  $3  bil- 
lion of  total  assets,  while  Bankers  Trust  is 
the  city's  sixth  largest  bank  having  total 
assets  In  excess  of  $2  8  billion.  Merger  of 
these  two  Institutions  would  mean  that  al- 
most 70  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  New 
York  City's  banks  would  be  concentrated  In 
the  hands  of  four  financial  houses. 

Furthermore,  although  there  are  now  ap- 
proximately 54  banks  serving  the  city  area, 
I  would  emphasize  that  the  new  entity  re- 
sulting from  the  consolidation  would  have 
assets  almost  double  the  combined  total  as- 
sets of  44  of  the  city's  banks. 

It  is  clear  that  this  transaction  cannot 
be  completed  except  with  approval  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which,  as  you  have 
previously  advised  me,  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  establishment  by  the  continuing  bank 
of  branches  at  locations  of  former  offices 
of  the  absorbed  Institution.  Indeed,  the 
Board,  as  you  recall,  has  recently  pointed 
out  in  Old  Kent  Bank  and  Trui't  Company 
V.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  (D.  Col.,  C.  A. 
No.  1993-58)  that  the  necessity  for  Board 
approval  of  branches  acquired  through 
merger  is  required  by  the  Federal  statutes 
dealing  with  supervision  and  regulation  of 
the  banking  Industry.  The  Board's  posi- 
tion, as  indicated  in  that  case,  is  that  the 
•statutory  structure  requires  that  State  mem- 
ber banks  be  placed  on  an  equality  with 
national  banks  In  respect  to  branches  and 
that  since  national  banks  must  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
of  branches  acquired  through  merger.  State 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem are  necessarily  subject  to  the  same  con- 
dition. Thus  the  Board  has  made  it  plain 
that  In  determining  whether  or  not  It  will 
approve  the  establishment  by  a  bank  of 
branches  acquired  through  merger.  It  Is 
bound  by  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
and  the  same  limitations  and  restrictions 
as  are  applicable  to  branches  of  national 
banks.  For  that  reason,  the  Board  has 
stated  that  It  Is  required,  like  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  to  consider  the  effect 
of  the  merger  on  competition. 

It  follows.  In  these  circumstances,  that 
It  Is  Incumbent  on  the   Board  to  use  the 


same  competitive  test  as  that  which  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  stated  he 
follows.  In  this  connection  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
has  made  it  clear  that  before  granting 
merger  approval,  he  will  determine  whether 
the  effect  cf  the  transaction  in  any  section 
Ol  the  country  may  be  substantially  to  IcEscn 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly; 
t'liit  he  will  determine,  in  short,  whether 
tl,e  tr;oT;aei;on  i?  violn'.ive  of  the  policy  of 
th.^  Celler-Kefauver  Act.  For  examj)le.  In 
a  kit'T  to  me  dated  March  14,  lSa5.  \he 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  stated  in  part: 

"In  determmin'?  whether  the  approval  of 
this  ofTi'^e  will  bo  given  to  any  merper  or 
consoiidr.t.on.  tV.e  Comptroller  c"ns.'I"rs, 
among  other  things,  how  the  ijropr.^cd 
m?rger  will  .iffec;;  tiie  particular  banks  in- 
volved, ilic  soundness  of  the  nat'onal  boik- 
Ing  system,  and  the  convenicnrc  and  needs 
of  the  community  concerned.  There  mr.v  be 
a  technical  questxjn  as  to  the  siiecific  appli- 
cation of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
tlisse  mer-^ers.  However,  it  has  been  the 
prr.cticc  of  the  Ccmptroller  before  giving  his 
approval  to  determine  whether  the  efiect  of 
the  merger,  'in  any  section  of  the  country 
•  •  •  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.'  " 
.Again,  in  March  1957,  the  Comptroller  tes- 
tified before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  as 
follows : 

"Counsel.  Is  It  your  practice  •  •  •  not  to 
approve  any  bank  merger  where  the  effect 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  te-id't^  create  a  monopoly? 

"Mr.' Gidney.  I  say,  that  has  been  our 
practice.  We  have  not  approved  any  where 
it  could  be. 

"Counsel.  That  Is  your  practice? 
"Mr  Gidney.  We  have  not  approved  where 
it  could  be  shown." 

Against  this  background  I  note  that  Manu- 
facturers Trtist  and  Bankers  Trust  are  in 
substantial  competition  wi*.h  each  other  in 
the  so-called  retail  branch  banking  field. 
Indeed.  Manufacturers,  with  114  branches 
In  New  York  City,  already  has  the  most  ex- 
tensive retail  banking  system  in  the  city. 
Adding  the  45  branches  of  Bankers  Trust, 
would  only  serve  to  increase  the  dominance 
of  the  new  institution  In  this  phase  of  the 
City's  banking  business  and  further  restrict 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  depositors  and  bor- 
rowers alike. 

In  view  of  the  competitive  test  set  forth 
above,  it  Is  difBcult  to  ascertain  how  the 
board  could  grant  approval  of  the  branch 
applications  which  will  be  here  Involved. 

Beyond  that,  it  is  clear  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  the 
executive  agency  possessing  the  greatest  ex- 
pertise with  respect  to  application  of  the 
above  competitive  standards  in  view  of  its 
prosecution  of  cases  under  the  Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act.  Consequently,  It  would  seem 
essential  that  the  board  seek  the  advice  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  if  there  is  to  be  an 
informed  judgment  concerning  the  competi- 
tive phase  of  the  transaction. 

Also,  since  the  transaction  Is  subject  to 
approval  by  tlie  New  York  State  superin- 
tendent of  banks,  and  since  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  superintendent  is  to  follow  the 
competitive  test  specified  at)ove.  It  would 
seem  essential  for  the  board  to  maintain 
close  and  continuous  liai.'^on  with  the  bank 
superintendent  particularly  In  respect  to 
competitive  aspects. 

More  than  that,  the  consequences  of  the 
contemplated  transaction  are  so  far  reaching 
as  to  make  It  Imperative  that  the  Board  con- 
duct public  hearings  on  the  record  so  that 
all  the  facts  be  brought  out  and  all  Inter- 
ested parties  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  I  think  it  fundamental  that  matters 
of  this  Importance  not  be  left  to  Informal 
private  determination.  The  public  interest 
involved  here  is  too  great  for  that. 
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In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  your  advising  our 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  as  soon  as  possible 
as  to  the  competitive  test  the  Board  will 
follow  and  whether  or  not  the  Board  will  dis- 
approve this  transaction  if  It  finds  that  its 
effect  in  any  section  of  the  country  mny  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly.  I  should  also  appre- 
ciate your  advising  our  subcommittee — 

First.  Whether  or  not  the  Board  is  under- 
taking an  Investlg.itlon  of  this  transact. on; 

Second.  The  nature  of  such  investlj^.it.on: 

Third.  Whether  or  not  the  Board  will  ri'i\- 
siilt  with  the  Antitrust  Divi-sion  and  the  New 
York  State  superintcndfat  of  banks  with  re- 
spect to  the  competitive  phu'.os  of  thin  tiaii.s- 
action; 

Fourth.  Whether  or  n'  ^  the  B  nrd  pro- 
poses to  hold  hearings  wlIA  rcsijfct  to  this 
transaction. 

Finally,  many  of  tlie  abjve  f;;ct  irs  are 
equally  applicable  witli  re.^pci.-t  to  V.:p  pr  .- 
posed  Guaranty  Tru.<:t-M  irean  merger  pro- 
p  isal.  Therefore,  it  W(  u'd  l>e  appreciated  if 
the  Board  answer  each  of  the  alcove  q'les- 
tions  as  they  rel.ite  to  that  prtipi.ifced  tr.uu- 
action. 

1  am  enclo.'sintr  for  the  Board's  Informaiu.n 
C'pies  of  letters  I  liave  sent  tri  the  .superni- 
tendent  of  bank.s  of  tlie  Si:sie  of  f('.\  York 
unci  llie  Ant:t!ii.-t  nivisUjii  i.f  the  D  ;).irtinont 
of  Ja  tiro  (•  nTrniiiCT  this  ir.  ilttr. 
Hinccre'y  yni.;r.s. 

E-.:  ..NUti,  CEt.irTi. 

Chai.mc'i. 


Hon  VicronRH-NsFN-. 
Afsistart  Atto'-i\ry  Crr:'.cral. 
I)f;mrtr?irrt  of  J\t"tirf_ 
\V<i''hiii.j>!)n.  DC. 

De.^r  Jttdce  H.\n.^fn:  Mv  attei'tioii  has 
been  directed  to  a  prooo.'Ctl  mcni'T  of  the 
Manufacturers  Tru.st  Co.  and  t!U'  Bankers 
Trust  Co..  both  of  N:-w  York  City.  This 
transaction  presents  on  its  face  grave  com- 
j)etitive  Imijllcations.  PoIIoving  on  the 
heels  of  the  Goarnntv  Trust-Mirgan  merger 
proposal,  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  con- 
6umnia.li  i\  vvonic!  -c^ult  !••.  an  un:lu(»  con- 
centration of  bi.nkiPf^  f  i.ciMties  in  New  York 
City;  spur  furt'rr  bank  mergers  in  the  city; 
and  igiiiie  a  ch  :::)  reaction  that  cc  uM  have 
the  mort  profi.und  repor'i'ssions  on  the 
entire  b;.nkirK  ttrvictiire  if  the  citv  and 
St.ite.  I  lliink  ii  e.itliely  probable  that  a 
Maniafacturer.s  Trust-Bankers  Tru't  closc  li- 
dation  wou'd  bring  banking  monopnly  in 
New  York  P.tate  murii  ci'.s'-r  vr.-u  b?ing 

The  baiiking  syst  in  ^f  N.nv  York  Citv  Is 
already  highly  coiuen;  rated  to  the  point 
where  ilie  four  lar^e;  t  1,  inks  in  the  cttv  C(mi- 
trul  over  60  percent  of  the  city's  b  !iking 
asset.s  In  this  connec''nn.  It  will  be  noted 
that  M  iniifactnrcrs  Tru.st  Is  now  the  third 
largest  in  the  citv  w.h  over  $T  blUlf.n  of 
total  assets,  while  Bankers  Trust  is  the  city's 
sixth  lartrest  bank  liaving  total  a.-^^.sets  in  ex- 
cess of  $'2  8  billion.  Merger  of  these  two  in- 
stitutions would  mean  that  almost  70  par- 
ent of  the  total  assets  of  New  York  Citv's 
banks  would  he  concentrated  in  tlie  hands  ot 
four  fmanci  il  hour.ef:  This.  I  think  you 
will  agree,  vould  be  a  matter  of  the  niost 
forlous  concern. 

Furthermore.  aHhough  there  ;ire  n<'W  ap- 
proximately .'.\  banks  .'serving  the  city  area.  I 
would  emoh  isr/p  that  the  new  entity  resum- 
ing from  the  con.=:olldat  inn  w<.u;j  have  as.  cts 
almost  d<;ublc  the  conibmed  total  assets  of 
41  of  the  city's  banks. 

No  less  significant.  Manufacturers  Trust 
and  Bankers  Trust  are  in  substimtial  coinne- 
tition  with  each  other  in  the  so-called  re- 
tall  banking  field.  Indeed,  Manufacturers, 
with  114  branches  In  New  Yc.rk  City,  al- 
ready has  the  most  extensive  ret  all  banking 
system  in  the  city.  Adding  the  45  branches 
of  Bankers  Trust  would  only  serve  to  in- 
crease the  dominance  of  the  new  institution 


In  this  phase  of  th.e  city's  banking  business 
and  further  restrict  the  freedom  of  choice  of 
dep:)sitors  and  borrowers  alike. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  present 
proposal,  like  that  of  Guaranty  Trust  and 
M  )rgan.  d  )es  not  Involve  a  situation  where 
a  small,  iiiadequatoly  financed  or  managed 
bank,  sulff  ring  or  falling  behind  in  tlie  com- 
I)et;tive  race.  Ee;'ks  by  m- r„'ii'.g  to  f.iini  a 
big,  intef^rated  institution  able  to  compete 
on  ecpi-il  teitiis.  On  the  contrary,  each  of 
the  Ijanks  involved  here  is  a  gigantic,  cfh- 
cicnt,  and  v^i'orouLly  competim:  iii^t ituti'ii 
well  able  inchpcndcntly  to  serve  the  b.oik- 
ing  n'.-eds  of  its  respective  clients.  In  fact. 
it  ii  evirlmt  that  tlie  propo.sed  coiusolida- 
V.('V.  i'-  pri>n:irily  the  outtrriv/th  "f  a  dehhcr- 
ate  e:;.>rt  !^n  purt  of  the  parties  to  e-x.nand 
t'u^lr  :>ank:iig  farilit:*^s.  add  to  their  capital 
and  depositors,  and.  In  gener..l,  increase 
their  ove;:ill  fiinncial  strenglJi  in  Ui?  eeon- 
o:ny.  Nor  c:in  it  be  overlooked  that  the  pres- 
ent si^2  o;  M.uuifarturers  Tru.st  and  Boik- 
ors  Trust  has  been  accomplished  in  large 
part  through  absorption  of  other  b.mki.ig 
houses.  Manufacturer?  Tru.st  Co,  tor  ex- 
aoiol:',  since  its  organization  in  1903,  h.is 
ab  <rbcd  no  le.s  than  81  lianks  to^rMur 
With  their  branches,  all  in  llic  Greater  New 
York  a  re;  I 

Th-:-  B  inkers  Trust  Co  al.-o  has  be;  n  t:',ki!i;^ 
over  other  banks  at  a  r;ii)id  rate,  e'pccla'.iy 
In  the  latt  cevcral  years.  In  fact,  since  19.'>0, 
the  E;;nkers  Tru-^t  Co  has  ab'5orbcd  such  sub- 
stftitial  b:nks  as  the  Public  N;>.t:onal  Baiik  .'.• 
'irubi.  Co.  of  New  York,  the  Title  Guaranf  e  .v 
rrnst  Co.,  lawyers  Tru' t  Co.  Flushinc  Na- 
t:o*v\l  Bank,  the  C^-i  iinerc'al  Na'i.>n.d  B;  k 
iV:  V:-\Li--  C.y.  and  the  Bay-u!-"  Nat.onal  B;'.!:k 
In  the  context  of  the  nieiger  lilst^iry  of 
tiiose  tw.)  Institutions,  the  present  mcri^c  r 
prtpisjl  appears  as  but  ioother  st^p  tow  ird 
lart':er  size  and  I'roatir  doini:!. mce  in  the  New 
Y'M  k  City  r  '."rket  -mli. 

Fnrihcr  denuMistratitig  the  effect  this  aiivl 
tb-e  Gu.iranty  Triis* -Morgan  proposal  wi:i 
have  on  the  banking  structure,  the  president 
(>f  the  M.inufacturers  Trust  Co.  was  ciuoted 
ho  t  week  as  saying:  "The  merger  discussions 
were  -spurred  by  news  of  the  Morgan-Gu.ir- 
a'.ty  combine.  •  *  •  I  kt.ow  of  no  l^ank  in 
N.v,-  York  that  ha  n't  h;Kl  conversations  for- 
ni.il  or  informal  v.ith  other  banks  over  tlie 
p  ssibility  of  a  nierger."  Business  Week  ot 
J.tauary  io.  1950.  h.id  this  to  say:  "New  York 
h  nkors  predict  tliat  if  and  when  [thi.l  mer- 
ger goes  throtiuh.  a  series  of  competitive  re- 
allnciuents  will  result  that  won't  end  until 
a  new  bal  \nce  of  power  is  established  among 
N  "w  YorU  banks." 

I  am  quite  aware  that  these  two  :nerger 
]r:  posal;:  may  Involve  an  acquisition  of  .as- 
.',',  ;s  and  iluit.  should  this  be  the  ca-^e.  section 
7  f  the  Clayton  Act  would  not  be  appiicable. 
H  wever,  I  am  equally  aware  as  I  am  sure 
tlie  Department  of  Ja  tice  i.s — that  bank 
mergers,  whctlier  accomplished  by  stock  or 
a.' ret  acquisitions,  are  also  circumscribed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890 
which  prohibits  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  attempts  to  monopolize,  or  monopoli- 
zation of  trade  or  commerce.  Ille';ality 
under  the  Sherman  Act  is  established  by 
proi  f  that  the  merger  has  actually  resulted 
in  an  tmreasonable  Ics.-ening  (jf  competition. 
It  is  true  that  su^h  proof  is  more  dilTliult 
tiiaii  the  Clayton  Act  test  which  »(. quires  only 
a  rea.-^onable  probability  of  a  .substantial  les- 
sening of  competition.  Nevertheless,  estata- 
lishii'.g  a  Sherman  Act  violation  hardly  pre- 
sents insuperable  problems. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  is  hiizhly 
signllicant  that  since  1950  there  has  been 
a  total  of  l,:e32  bank  nieri^ers,  of  which 
1.059  took  place  in  the  period  from  1953  to 
1958.  Despite  this  great  number  of  bank 
consolidations  which  Is  concentrating  con- 
trol of  the  Nation's  banks  Into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands,  the  Antitrust  Division  has 
never  once  Invoked  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act  against  a  bank  merger.     I  am 


at  a  complete  loss  to  understand  this  ex- 
traordinary record  of  Inaction. 

In  respect  to  the  Guaranty  Trust-Morgan 
and  Manufacturers  Trust-Bankers  Trust 
mereer  proposals.  I  trust  that  the  situation 
will  change  and  that  the  Department  will 
finally  execute  t*-.e  proviiions  of  the  Sher- 
ini'ii  A-^t  |ironij)tly.  v.g.rously.  and  effective- 
ly. Thi,  is  p.irtlcularly  important  since 
each  of  these  mergers  on  its  face  would  ap- 
parently result  in  a  substantial  lessening 
of  c  'inpetition  as  between  the  acquiring  and 
acquired       In.'-t  ltutk)ns  Thus,      Guaranty 

Tru-t  and  J.  P  Mor 'an  are  seemingly  In 
vi'.vrous  r.jiil  sub'tatitlal  competition  with 
each  ot>:'r  in  the  wholesjilc  banking  busl- 
!K-  s  vii'le  M  oiu  ■  u-tiners  Trust  and  Bank- 
ers Trtist  conipetp  With  eai  h  othi  r  rubstan- 
t:.i!  y  in  the  refid  banking  field.  •  In  both 
ca.  eij,  this  comn.^tltion  would  be  entirely 
1  );t  should  the  meri;cr  ri  oi  be  accom- 
p'.lr'-icd. 

Ttie  chairman  of  the  bo.ird  of  j  p.  Mor- 
r.u  last  week  has  br-en  qu  .fed  as  saving 
that  the  Dep.irtinent  of  Jusuce  inquiries 
about  the  m.  r  •<  r  with  Guar:inty  were  an- 
jvirently  routine  If  this  aicurately  reflects 
the  n.iture  of  the  Department's  inquiries, 
th.  t  would  be  a  mo.st  .serious  reHection  on 
the  Department's  willininvns  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Slicrm.'.n  Act  Impartially 
anil  vl-""oroi'  'v  .^  t  ken  iiivc  t  snatu/n  con- 
duct y.i  for  npi>'ar. 'lice's  sake  wo-tld  be  w  'rse 
th.Mi  no  inve;  t:"aMon  at  all.  More 'ver,  I 
b.ooe  that  in  d'ahiv.  with  these  two  merger 
proposals  the  D.^p.irtn.r^rit  will  carefully 
avoid  pursulU';  tue  cour  e  it  followed  In 
li'55  in  connection  wnh  the  Chase-Bank  of 
Manhattan  m'-riv  r 

There  Is  a  further  c on.  ul«-rat  on.  As  you 
know.  b<  th  of  the  merg«r  pri  p  .  a's  will  rc- 
cjulr?  the  .o'pr>v,:l  of  the  Ni w  York  ."^tate 
snp'rintendcnt  (f  hnnks  ;  iid  the  Federal 
licserve  B  ..rd  In  d  n^id'.riog  llirse  trans- 
actions these  ageiicifs  sh<juld.  for  rea.sons 
wh:f h  I  ha-e  ret  f  -rth  In  t)ic  letters  which 
are  enclosed,  contidcr  whether  the  merger's 
elVect  may  be  f tibrtantially  to  le.ssen  com- 
petition or  t'  nd  to  creiitc  a  monopoly.  Tills 
c<  mpet.tivc  tost  ii?  the  same  as  llie  standards 
ret  forth  in  rcction  7  of  'he  Clayton  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Ccllrr-Kefauv  r  Act.  For 
that  rer>«:on.  it  would  appear  imperative  that 
the  Antltru  t  Di\i  icn  prcrnt  its  views  on 
the  comjictilive  ))hafes  of  tliCse  tran.'^actioiis 
tt)  the  su'cnntf r.dent  of  banks  and  to  the 
Federal  fie.-erve  B  .ird  As  you  know,  it 
would  not  be  a  r.ovel  dtj-iirturc  for  llio  D. vi- 
sion to  present  it.;  views  on  the  competitive 
aspects  of  a  b:  ;.k  nurgv-T  to  a  bank  super- 
visory agency  This  is  evidenced  by  your 
letter  to  nie  da'd  M..rch  20.  Ift57  It  li  also 
evidenced  by  the  nep.rtmenfs  intervention 
before  the  Fid:ral  Reserve  Board  on  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Fir;t  N.itional  City  L  nk 
of  Niw  York  to  form  a  holding  companv  to 
ac()U;re  the  County  Trust  Coirpany  (1  W-;t- 
clif  ster.  In  view  of  the  competitive  implica- 
tion of  each  of  the  two  current  bank  merger 
pr'  po'  o^  I  tl-.ink  voti  viii  agree  that  it  is 
of  e-.en  greater  importauco  li'-re  for  the  l)r- 
partnient  to  pre-ent  Its  views  to  the  bank 
stiper\u  iry  nirein  t'^s.  On  the  other  hanJ. 
fltould  the  D"prirfmenl  f.itl  to  act,  "In  its 
overall  responsibility  for  section  7's  enforce- 
ment—out-lde  of  the  banking  area — Ithe] 
Dejiartment  would  b?  bound  by  bank  merger 
precedents  |it|  had  no  voice  in  picking  or 
shapii'.c  ■' 

In  In^ht  of  the  foreuoinc  considerations.  I 
will  appreciate  >our  furnl.  hlng  the  following 
information  to  our  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
ns  soon  as  p<j'sipie.  with  respect  to  the 
Guaranty  Tru.'- 1 -Morgan  and  the  Manu- 
facturers Trust-Bankers  Trust  merger 
proposals — 

1.  Whether  the  Department  of  Justice 
Is  presently  undertaking  a  Sherman  Act 
Investigation  of  each  of  these  proposals; 

2.  Whether  or  not  each  of  these  investiga- 
tions is  or  is  not  rcutine; 


3.  Whether  or  not  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  conculting  with  the  New  York 
.•-^tate  superintendent  of  banks  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  with  respect  to  the  com- 
p:>titive  phases  of  these  transactions; 

4    The  nature  of  such  consultations. 

Finally.  I  am  enclosing  for  your  informa- 
t.on  copies  of  letters  I  have  sent  to  the  New 
York  State  superintendent  of  banks  and  to 
tne  Federal  Reserve  Board  concerning  the 
Maniifacturcrs  Trust -Bankers  Trust  merger 
propo'  al. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Em.\nuf.  Celler.  Chairman. 


The  West  Puts  Its  Brand  on  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MONTANA 
IN   TIIE  SENATE   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  February  2,  1959 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
of  as  know,  the  distinftuished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Neubercer  1  is 
one  of  this  Nation  s  most  capable  writ- 
ers, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
conscientiou.s  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Further  proof  of  the  Senator's  per- 
ceptiveness  as  a  writer  appeared  yes- 
terday in  the  New  York  Times  mapazine. 
which  published  Senator  Neubergers 
article  entitled.  "The  West  Puts  Its 
Brand  on  Congress." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Senator  Neuberger's  ar- 
ticle, from  the  Februai-y  1  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  mapazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Wr.sT  Puts  Its  Brand  on  Congress — 
SoMt THING  New  Has  Beitn  Added  to  Poli- 
tics: THE  Prestige  and  Power  or  the  Fast- 
Growing  We.st 

(By  Richard  L.  NEtTBERCER> 
After  he  h?.d  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  on  that 
J^rst  westward  trek  across  our  land,  Thomas 
Jefferson  vlsioned  a  vast  commercial  empire 
in  the  realm  the  great  explorers  had  dis- 
covered. Their  reporU  to  him  told  of  vir- 
tually limitless  riches  in  pelts,  timber. 
Psherles,  deep  harbors,  minerals,  and  valleys 
ripe  for  homesteadlng.  And  so  Jefferson 
foresaw  for  the  American  West  a  mighty  role 
In  the  burgeoning  nation.  Yet  It  is  doubtful 
that  even  our  buoyant  third  President,  with 
his  dreams  of  western  expansion  and  suc- 
ce.s8.  could  have  Imagined  the  Influence  and 
prestige  that  the  West  holds  In  the  nascent 
8Gth  Congress — and  will  hold  perhaps  in  the 
sessions  of  Congress  for  many  years  to  come. 
Two  factors  have  combined  to  make  the 
West  lar  more  prominent  and  influential  on 
Capitol  Hill  than  ever  before.  One  is  a  na- 
tional migration  that  has  moved  steadily  and 
inexorably  toward  the  sunset  rim  of  the  con- 
tinent during  the  past  2  decades.  The  other 
Is  a  renewal,  after  a  hiatus  of  almost  half 
a  century,  of  the  historic  process  of  adding 
States  to  the  Union. 

But  what  Is  the  West?  After  all.  a  place 
as  rooted  In  the  East  as  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  an  alma  mat«r  song  that  refers 
l)  its  athletes  as  the  champions  of  the  West. 
By  comparison.  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis,  on 
his  Journey  of  high  destiny,  felt  he  had 
reached  the  real  West  when  he  glimpsed 
pc'.iks  nearly  3  miles  high  notching  the  dis- 
tant   horizon.     The    West   ha*   been   defined 


more  explicitly  by  one  of  its  foremost  chron- 
iclers, the  late  Bernard  DeVoto.  as  "the  huge 
and  fateful  area  extending  from  the  eastern 
ramparts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

Today  this  area  consists  of  12  Immense 
States — Montana.  Wyoming,  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  Arizona.  Utah.  Idaho,  Nevada.  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska — 
covering  nearly  half  the  land  mass  of  the 
Nation.  It  Includes  teeming  metropolis  and 
lonely  upland  in  its  span  from  ocean  strand 
to  glacial  summit. 

Alaska,  of  course.  Is  the  latest  addition — 
the  first  new  State  since  Arizona  was  ad 
mitted  In  1912.  Inevitably  the  next  new 
State,  and  probably  soon,  will  be  Hawaii.  Its 
admLsElon  to  the  Union  will  change  the  geo- 
graphic definition  of  the  West,  but  it  will 
assuredly  be  considered  part  of  the  West, 
especially  since  it  shares  many  of  the  social 
dilemmas  and  climatic  and  crop  conditions 
of  I'lS  piincipal  contact  on  the  mainland, 
California. 

Tlie  political  growth  of  the  new  West  can 
be  seen  at  its  sharpest  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Between  1940  and  1950,  the 
West  gained  eight  seats  in  the  House  because 
of  population  increases.  People  are  travel- 
ing westward  to  operate  aircraft  plants,  to 
staff  military  bases,  and  to  produce  and  test 
the  tjngmal  atomic  weapons.  According  to 
the  latest  estimates  from  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus, the  West  will  qualify  for  an  additional 
nine  Rei-^resenta fives  when  the  next  con- 
gressional reapportionment  occurs  in  1960. 
Most  of  these  will  accrue  to  California,  which 
In  recent  years  has  passed  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
even  Pennsylvania  In  population,  and  by  1965 
Is  expected  to  challenge  New  York's  suprem- 
acy as  the  most  populous  State  in  the  Union. 

As  lor  the  Senate,  the  West  now  occupies 
24  out  of  the  98  seats.  When  Hawaii  becomes 
a  State,  western  membership  will  increase  to 
26  out  of  100  This  will  mean,  for  example, 
that  western  Senators  will  outnumber  those 
of  the  solid  South  by  eight. 

What  will  the  new  West  do  with  Its  aggre- 
gate of  political  power?  Will  It  act  as  a  bloc? 
Is  there,  for  example,  a  western  stereotype 
in  the  Senate,  as  we  have  come  to  think  of 
one  for  the  S?nators  from  the  South  and 
even  the  East? 

Mention  of  southern  politicians  often  con- 
jures up  pictures  of  men  hostile  to  clvll- 
rlghts  legislation,  proud  of  the  TVA,  fer- 
vently in  favor  of  price  supports  on  cotton 
and  tobacco,  and  proficient  at  dramatic  and 
flowery  oratory.  The  typical  Member  of 
Congress  from  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
East  is  regarded  as  an  ardent  sponsor  of  civil 
rights,  an  opponent  of  restrictive  Immigra- 
tion laws,  and  frequently  friendly  to  such 
broad  causes  as  urban  renewal  and  public 
housing. 

Western  Senators,  however,  cannot  be  so 
easily  characterized.  They  share  no  uni- 
formity of  experience  or  antecedents  or 
political  views.  The  two  new  Members  from 
the  fledgling  State  of  Alaska,  to  cite  a  case 
In  point,  are  E.  L.  Bartlett,  a  former  pros- 
pector for  gold  In  Alaska's  foaming  creeks, 
and  Ernest  Gruening,  a  former  editor  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  In  New  York  City. 
Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  known  as 
the  silent  Senator,  rarely  speaks  from  the 
floor,  while  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
Is  famous  for  his  feats  of  oratorical 
endurance. 

The  very  name  Montana  creates  visions 
of  cowpokes  and  slx-shootlng  frontier  sher- 
iffs, but  Montana's  popular  Junior  Senator, 
Mike  Mansfield,  Is  a  former  professor  of 
oriental  history  who  specializes  In  scholarly 
studies  of  foreign  policy.  The  West  claims 
the  Senator  of  longest  tenure,  Hatden,  now 
In  his  sixth  successive  term,  and  the  Senator 
Of  youngest  age,  Frank  CHtnicH,  of  Idaho,  34. 

Western  Senators  Include  Protestants, 
Catholics,  Mormons,  and  Jews.  They  range 
from  Arizona's  Barry   Goldwater,  critic   of 


labor  unions,  to  James  E.  Mtjrrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, their  defender;  from  Wallace  P.  Ben- 
nett, of  Utah,  foe  of  public  power,  to  Wash- 
ington's Henry  M.  Jackson,  its  advocate; 
from  Warren  G.  Macnijson,  of  Washington, 
proponent  of  90-percent  price  supports  on 
basic  crops,  to  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico,  an  adherent  of  the  flexible  scale  for 
farm  commodities.  While  Senator  Joseph 
O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming,  warns  against  busi- 
ness monopolies.  Senator  Gordon  Allott.  of 
neighboring  Colorado,  calls  for  Federal  action 
to   suppress   monopolies   in   organized   labor. 

There  Is  no  clear  western  position  on  civil 
rights,  one  of  the  most  heatedly  discussed 
Issues  of  our  era.  This  was  evident  during 
the  bitter  Senate  debate  in  the  summer  of 
1957  when  southerners  succeeded  In  having 
a  crippling  jury-trial  amendment  added  to 
legislation  which  sought  to  assure  southern 
Negroes  access  to  the  ballot  box.  Twelve  of 
the  twenty-two  Senators  then  from  the  West 
answered  to  their  names  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  while  10  western  Sonauors 
opposed  It. 

Not  even  on  such  a  regional  issue  as  the 
great  waterpower  site  at  Hells  Canyon, 
along  the  Oregon-Idaho  border.  Is  a  so- 
called  western  viewpoint  discernible.  Every 
Democratic  Senator  from  the  West  voted 
for  Federal  development  of  the  mile-deep 
chasm:  all  the  West's  Republican  Senators 
favored  a  private  utility  company.  This 
was  almost  exactly  the  same  partisan  di- 
vision that  prevailed  on  the  Issue  among 
Senators  from  other  parts  of   the  country. 

The  West's  sheer  Immensity  and  geo- 
graphic and  economic  diversity  prevent  a 
monolithic  point  of  view.  A  Senator  from 
Los  Angeles  or  Portland  has  totally  different 
pressures  upon  him  from  those  affecting  a 
Senator  from  Pocatello  or  Carson  City.  As 
a  member  of  Oregon's  Legislature,  I  had 
sponsored  one  of  the  early  State  fair  em- 
ployment practices  acts  In  the  Nation.  But 
In  the  Senate  I  soon  discovered  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  from  other  Western 
States — particularly  those  from  the  States 
that  lie  behind  the  battlements  of  lofty 
mountain  ranges— had  had  little  or  no  local 
experience  with  this  Issue. 

A  Senator  from  California,  where  thrive 
such  specialty  crops  as  lettuce  and  aspara- 
gus and  citrus  fruits,  thinks  differently  on 
agricultural  matters  from  a  Senator  whose 
home  Is  Montana,  where  upland  wheat  and 
other  grains  are  the  all -Important  farm 
commodities.  In  the  Southwest  the  funda- 
mental problem  Is  lack  of  water  for  drink- 
ing and  Irrigation,  but  In  the  Northwest 
flood-control  projects  are  needed  to  hold 
back  the   Columbia's   rampant  freshets. 

In  the  vital  realm  of  foreign  policy,  the 
West  Is  riven  by  many  points  of  view.  Geo- 
graphical diversity  Is  a  factor  here.  too. 
Some  of  the  world's  finest  harbors  dot  the 
Pacific  seaboard — Puget  Sound,  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  San  Francisco  Bay, 
San  Pedro  Bay.  Congressmen  from  these 
areas  are  receptive  to  reciprocal  trade.  They 
know  that  accelerated  overseas  commerce 
means  jobs  for  their  stevedores,  sailors,  and 
warehousemen.  They  support  foreign  aid 
and  other  instruments  of  Internationalism. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  trade  Issue,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  mountain  States  are  often 
conscious  of  the  economic  Impact  of  Imports 
on  the  ores,  sugar  beets,  and  finished  miner- 
als produced  by  their  constituents.  During 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion proposed  generous  subsidies  for  certain 
ores  such  as  lead  and  zinc  In  an  effort  to  win 
the  support  of  some  western  Senators  for 
continuation  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  Inevitable  that  the 
West's  increasing  Ltrength  In  Congress  will 
bring  about  a  dilution  of  the  great  political 
power  long  wielded  there  by  the  South.  The 
only  challenge  to  southern  domination  of 
Senate  committees,  through  the  holding  of 
key  chairmanships,  comes  from  western  Sen- 
ators of  lengthy  service  such  as  Hayden,  of 
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Arizona,  and  MxnuuT,  of  Montana.  Nor  can 
It  be  overlooked  that  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  Lb  not  a  southerner  but  Mr. 
Hayden.  who  first  came  to  Capitol  Hill  as  a 
House  Member  almost  47  years  ago.  No 
southerner  would  think  of  challenging  him 
for  this  honor. 

Yet  westerners  and  southerners  are  not 
necessarily  arch  rivals,  as  some  seem  to  as- 
sume. If  there  Is  a  prevailing  western  view- 
point on  economics.  It  Is  that  too  much  of 
the  country's  manufacturing  Is  concentrated 
In  a  few  Eastern  States.  The  South  shares 
this  attitude.  Despite  the  financial  vigor  of 
the  California  colossus,  the  West  In  general 
needs  new  Industrial  pa>TOlls;  so  does  the 
South.  Too  many  of  the  West's  natural  re- 
sources are  hauled  out  as  raw  materials, 
rather  than  processed  by  native  Industries. 
The  South  murmurs  against  the  same  In- 
equity. 

Oregon's  timber  Industry  complains  that 
the  structure  of  national  freight  rates  tends 
to  make  prohibitive  the  local  manufacture 
of  lumber  into  finished  products.  Southern 
sawmill  owners  voice  an  Identical  protest.  A 
Western  Democratic  Senator,  looking  at  the 
swift  reaches  of  the  Columbia  and  Colorado 
Rivers,  has  many  of  the  same  thoughts  as 
his  Democratic  colleague  from  the  realm 
of  the  Tennessee  and  its  surging  tributaries; 
each  hopes  that  cheap  kilowatts  In  abun- 
dance will  lure  new  manufacturing  payrolls 
to  his  State. 

Thus,  the  expanding  strength  of  the  West 
In  Congress  may  not  be  so  dlstrcs.slng  to 
the  long-dominant  South  as  has  been  pre- 
dicted, particularly  In  the  field  of  economic 
legislation. 

Despite  the  lack  of  a  Western  stereotype, 
are  there  some  policies  which  Congressmen 
from  the  West  may  be  expected  to  promote 
with  special  diligence?  I  would  say  such 
Issues  fall  Into  a  few  categories: 

1.  Water.  During  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
more  than  $10  billion  to  develop  western 
water  resource  projects.  This  pace  will 
probably  be  accelerated  In  view  of  the  West's 
new  numerical  strength — although  western 
Republicans  and  Democrats  may  continue 
to  split  over  the  question  of  Federal  power- 
plants  versus  private-utility  dams. 

2.  Recreation.  The  West  Is  the  scene  of 
many  of  the  country's  outdoor  marvels — 
Yosemlte,  the  Grand  Canyon,  Crater  Lake, 
Yellowstone.  Mount  Rainier,  and  Mount 
Hood — and  tourist  trade  Is  a  key  part  of  the 
economy  of  moet  Western  States.  Western- 
ers In  Congress  are  certain  to  unite  behind 
requests  for  additional  appropriations  to  be 
spent  In  the  national  parks  and  national 
forests. 

3.  Transportation.  The  West  needs  better 
roads,  especially  in  its  sparsely  settled  farm- 
ing and  timber  areas.  Western  Members  of 
Congress  will  favor  acceleration  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  program  on  Interstate  and  second- 
ary highways. 

4.  Hemisphere  relations.  The  West  Is 
highly  conscious  of  Its  neighbors  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  Mexico  shares 
tourists,  rivers,  and  wetback  migratory  la- 
borers with  such  border  states  as  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Off  to  the  north, 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  Montana  seek 
a  mutual  agreement  with  Canada  for  Joint 
use  of  the  still  untapped  Columbia  River 
waterpower.  Alaska's  Senators  desire  a 
similar  pact  on  the  Yukon. 

5.  Credit  and  monetary  policy.  Tight 
money  has  not  been  popular  In  the  West. 
Traditionally,  the  West  has  sought  low  In- 
terest rates  In  order  to  encourage  expansion. 
Residential  housing,  crucial  to  the  logging 
and  lumber  industries  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  northern  California,  relies  on 
abundant  and  cheap  credit.  Higher  rates 
of    Interest    contribute    to    more    expensive 


public  works  projects.  All  of  these  things 
may  make  the  West  a  factor  In  opposing 
tighter  Federal  controls  over  Interest  and 
credit. 

Despite  these  common  causes,  western 
Senators  and  Representatives  enjoy  a  far 
wider  latitude  on  major  issues  than  do  their 
counterparts  from  other  regions,  who  are 
often  blocked  by  local  prejudices  and  con- 
clusions. Elections  In  the  South  and  East 
can  turn  for  or  against  a  candidate  on  a 
single  issue.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  polit- 
ical question  that  alone  could  determine  the 
fate  of  a  major  candidate  in  a  Western  State. 

The  West  is.  In  effect,  a  genuine  third  force 
In  the  Congress,  capable  of  entering  new 
alliances  and  adopting  untried  positions.  Its 
bargaining  power  is  enormous  if  only  because 
Its  allegiance  cannot  be  forecast.  In  the 
elections  of  1958  westerners  triumphed  who 
advocated  a  firm  stand  on  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  but  so  did  those  who  called  for  recog- 
nition of  Red  China. 

As  the  newest  American  region  (I  have 
talked  with  pioneers  who  remember  the  In- 
dian wars) .  it  perhaps  is  fitting  that  the  West 
is  the  least  strapped  by  political  straltjackets. 
When  the  West  is  older,  its  ideas  will  Jell  and 
harden;  strong  voting  blocs  may  materialize; 
spokesmen  in  Senate  and  Hou.se  may  be 
handcuffed  by  phobias.  But  now  the  West  is 
young. 


The  Economics  of  Progresf — Reform  of 
Tax  Rates  and  Methods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1959 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  my  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Howard  H.  Baker],  and  myself,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
companion  bills.  H  R.  3000  and  H.R. 
3001,  which  we  introduced  on  Wednes- 
day, January  21.  1959.  These  bills 
would  reform  Federal  tax  rates  and 
methods  to  accord  with  the  economics  of 
progress.  It  is  our  conviction  that  this 
legislation  should  have  priority  over 
competing  claims  of  all  other  Govern- 
ment policies  and  programs.  We,  there- 
fore, urge  its  prompt  consideration  and 
enactment,  and  to  this  end  solicit  the 
interest  and  cooperation  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, of  all  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  present  Federal  tax  structure 
stunts  economic  growth  since  it  both 
prohibits  adequate  capital  £iccumulation 
and  destroys  capital  once  accumulated. 
We  can  no  longer  afTord  a  Federal  fiscal 
policy  based  only  on  short-term  consid- 
erations, from  fighting  inflation  in  one 
year  to  fighting  recession  in  another, 
while  neglecting  the  root  source  of  fiscal 
crises. 

By  removing  tax  blocks  to  progress, 
our  bills  would  contribute  more  than  any 
other  possible  Government  action  to  our 
economic  well-being  and  national  secu- 
rity.   In  enabling  the  economy  to  grow 


much  more  rapidly  and  consistently 
than  in  recent  years,  these  bills  would — 

Counter  the  challenge  of  Russian  com- 
munism for  world  economic  leadership; 

Encourage  other  nations  outside  the 
Communist  orbit  to  reorganize  their  tax 
systems  to  permit  more  rapid  economic 
development  out  of  their  own  capital; 

Increase  the  supply  and  mobility  of 
venture  capital,  thus  insuring  a  rebirth 
of  the  American  genius  for  the  starting 
and  development  of  businesses; 

Provide  new  and  better  job  oppor- 
tunities; 

In.sure  adequate  revenues  for  military 
preparedncs-s  and  all  other  necessary 
Federal  expenditures; 

Smother  inflation  with  growth. 

In  introducing  this  legislative  pro- 
gram, we  call  special  attention  to  two 
matters.  The  first  Is  that  the  revenue 
effect  of  comprehensive  reform  in  tax 
rates  and  methods  is  so  great  that  major 
goals  can  only  be  achieved  by  spreading 
out  reductions  over  a  number  of  years. 
The  second  is  that  any  lesser  program 
would  still  leave  us  far  short  of  a  sound 
tax  system  in.sofar  as  capital  accumula- 
tion and  economic  progress  are  con- 
cerned. 

We  cannot  correct  the  fundamental 
tax  problem  of  our  times  by  nibbles  and 
bites. 

Legislative  proposals  for  thorough  re- 
form of  the  income  tax  rate  structure 
over  a  period  of  years  are  not  new.  Such 
proposals  were  introduced  in  the  85th 
Congress— H.R.  6452,  H  R.  9119.  HIL 
9415,  and  H.R.  11461 — and  received  over- 
whelming support  from  the  witnesses 
w  ho  testified  for  broad  tax  reduction  dur- 
ing the  hearings  held  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  just  1  year  ago.  These 
earlier  bills  were  designed  to  deal  only 
with  the  tax  impact  on  accumulation  of 
new  capital  out  of  current  income.  The 
new  bills  also  would  reduce  the  tax  de- 
struction and  increase  the  mobility  of 
capital  accumulations,  by  deferring  tax 
on  gains  of  individuals  from  sales  of 
long-term  capital  investments  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  reinvested  within  the 
taxable  year,  and  by  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  ta.x  on  estates  and  gifts.  The 
bills  also  would  establish  more  realistic 
depreciation  rules.  Because  of  the  reve- 
nue effect  of  these  new  provisions,  espe- 
cially those  applying  to  depreciation,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  set  ultimate  in- 
come tax  rates  under  the  legislation  at 
47  percent  Instead  of  42  percent,  as  in 
the  earlier  bills. 

CAPITAL    AND    PBOGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  boldness  Of  the  chal- 
lenge to  free  capitalism  by  the  govern- 
ment capitalism  of  Communist  Russia 
was  the  story  behind  the  news  which 
launched  us  into  the  space  era.  Of  all 
the  steps  to  counter  that  challenge  which 
may  be  taken  in  America,  and  in  other 
free  nations,  none  could  approach  in  im- 
portance the  reorganizing  of  tax  struc- 
tures in  recognition  of  the  Inherent  good- 
ness of  capital  and  Its  indispensable  role 
in  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

Combined  with  man's  energy,  vision, 
and  technological  skill,  capital  Is  the 


source  of  all  economic  progress.  Its 
beneficial  effect  starts  with  employment. 
The  production  of  capital  goods  itself 
provides  jobs.  Then,  these  goods  are 
used  to  increase  the  productivity  of  exist- 
ing jobs  and  to  create  new  production 
and  new  jobs. 

Any  tax  method  or  rate  which  impedes 
the  accumulation,  use,  or  preservation  of 
capital  is  a  tax  on  human  betterment 
and  national  strength.  Our  Federal  tax 
.structure  must  stand  convicted  of  this 
fault. 

By  use  of  capital-destroying  tax  rates 
and  methods  we  have  prevented  our 
economy  from  achieving  anything  like  its 
potential  for  progress.  This  means  we 
iiave  fewer  and  less  productive  jobs  than 
.should  be  available.  Our  total  produc- 
tion is  far  short  of  our  national  capa- 
bility for  progre.'-s  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  people  is  correspondingly 
less  than  it  .'^hould  be.  It  also  means  that 
failure  to  effect  fundamental  reform  of 
our  tax  structure  quickly  would  put  in 
jeopardy  the  industrial  supremacy  on 
which  our  national  security  depends. 

The  critical  impact  of  destructive  tax 
rates  on  the  economic  health  and  vitality 
of  our  economy  has  often  been  over- 
looked becau.se  of  the  persistent  illusion 
that  our  economy  has  been  continuously 
in  the  mid.st  of  a  capital  goods  boom  since 
tlie  end  of  World  War  II.  This  illusion 
comes  from  looking  at  totals  expressed  in 
inflationary  instead  of  constant  dollars. 

For  a  span  of  60  years  preceding  the 
depression  of  the  1930's,  our  economy 
grew  in  the  range  of  4  percent  a  year. 
We  achieved  no  net  growth  in  the  decade 
ending  with^l939,  and  the  using  up  of 
productive  plant  and  equipment  was 
much  greater  than  replacement  during 
the  war  years.  1  hus,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  were  faced  with  a  deficiency 
in  capital  formation  which  had  been 
building  up  for  15  years. 

Despite  this  deficiency,  total  economic 
growth — measured  in  constant  dollars  of 
gross  national  product — aveiaged  only 
3.8  percent  annually  in  the  decade  end- 
inii;  with  1957. 

Moioover.  there  was  a  nearly  40-pcr- 
cent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  second  5  years  of  that  period  as  com- 
pared with  the  first.  Specifically,  in  the 
first  5  years  ending  with  1952.  the  growth 
rate  averaged  4.6  percent,  but  in  the 
second  5  years  ending  with  1957.  the 
average  slipped  down  to  2.9  percent.  In 
1958,  we  lost  ground  in  the  production 
of  poods  and  services  and  much  more  in 
capital  formation.  While  we  are  now  in 
a  period  of  recovery  in  production,  there 
is  a  continued  lag  in  capital  formation 
out  of  which  must  come  substantial  fu- 
ture increases  in  production.  In  fact, 
even  at  present  inadequate  production 
levels,  the  evidence  indicates  that  we  are 
u.sing  up  capital  plant  and  facilities  at  a 
rate  20  percent  or  more  higher  than  we 
are  replacing  them. 

In  contrast  with  our  postwar  ex- 
perience, Soviet  Russia  has  made  spec- 
tacular strides  in  capital  formation 
and  total  production  in  recent  years. 
Published  estimates  indicate  that  total 
I^u.ssian  production  which,  only  a  few 


years  ago  was  less  than  25  percent  of 
ours,  is  now  upward  of  35  percent  and 
expanding  at  a  rate  in  the  order  of  8 
percent  a  year. 

These  growth  rates  were  achieved  be- 
fore the  recent  announcement  of  Com- 
munist leader  Khrushchev  of  a  program 
of  capital  investment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  between  now  and  1965,  which 
would  equal  their  total  investment  in  the 
41  preceding  years  of  the  Communist 
revolution.  One  does  not  have  to  accept 
at  face  value  Khrushchev's  boast  of 
burying  us  under  an  avalanche  of  pro- 
duction to  recognize  that  the  goal  of 
Russian  communism  is  fixed  and  un- 
changing. It  is  political  domination  of 
the  world.  Even  if  we  had  not  been  told 
so  plainly,  we  would  know  that  their 
aim  is  to  accomplish  such  domination 
by  using  industrial  strength  to  sabotage 
governments,  to  enter  and  destroy  free 
markets,  and  eventually  to  control  whole 
economies  throughout  the  world. 

Khrushchev  stated  that  they  would 
equal  our  production  in  1970.  Actual- 
ly, the  Russians  would  not  have  to  in- 
crease their  growth  rate  of  8  percent  a 
year  in  order  to  equal  our  total  pro- 
duction by  1980,  if  we  grow  on  at  an 
average  rate  of  3  percent.  If  our  growth 
rate  sliould  further  decline  to  an  aver- 
age of  no  more  than  2  percent,  with 
Russia's  continuing  at  8  percent,  their 
total  production  would  approximate 
ours  by  1975. 

There  could  be  no  excuse  for  our 
Nation  settling  for  growth  rates  in  the 
future  of  no  more  than  2  or  3  percent. 
The  core  of  the  problem  is  in  capital 
creation.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  capi- 
tal creation  has  absolute  priority  over 
all  other  matters,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  situation  in  America.  It  is  past 
time  that  we  gave  top  priority  to  re- 
moving the  tax  blocks  to  capital  crea- 
tion. Under  a  tax  system  which  did 
not  penalize  the  accumulation  and 
ovi-nership  of  capital,  and  which  allowed 
full  play  to  the  natural  incentives  for 
capital  ase,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
our  capabilities  for  much  more  rapid 
progress  than  in  recent  years.  We 
should  not  be  satisfied  through  the  in- 
definite future  with  an  average  growth 
rate  under  5  percent.  Even  at  that  rate, 
if  the  Russian  economy  should  continue 
to  grow  at  8  percent  annually,  they 
would  reach  our  total  production  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century.  Actually, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  set 
our  sights  on  a  growth  goal  of  6  percent 
or  more.  Despite  the  arbitrary  meth- 
ods by  which  capital  is  created  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  need  not  fear  the 
challenge  of  government  capitalism  if 
our  free  capitalism  is  released  from 
pimitive  tax  rates. 

SPECIFICS      or      REFORM      OF      TAX      RATES      AND 
METHODS   AND  UNDERLYING  REASONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  a  tax  system 
which  grossly  penalizes  capital  accumu- 
lation and  restricts  economic  progress 
the  words  "tax  reform"  could  reasonably 
and  logically  have  only  one  meaning, 
namely,  to  relax  its  penalizing  and  re- 
strictive effects.  In  preparing  our  bills 
we  have  necessarily  limited  the  proposed 
reforms  to  one  type  of  action,  regarding 


five  major  tax  aresis,  which  we  believe 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  economic 
progress,  job  creation  and  betterment, 
and  national  security.  There  are  many 
other  proposals  for  tax  revision  which 
merit  the  description  of  "reform"  be- 
cause their  effect  would  be  to  reduce  tax 
restraints  on  economic  growth.  Those 
involving  substantial  revenue  effect  have 
not  been  included  in  our  bills  since  this 
would  be  possible  only  by  the  exclusion 
of  some  or  all  of  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
forms provided  therein.  We  believe  that 
proposals,  essentially  technical  in  nature, 
involving  little  revenue  effect,  should  be 
handled  in  separate  legislation. 

In  the  following  discussion  we  describe 
the  reforms  in  tax  rates  and  methods 
included  in  our  bills,  with  explanation  of 
underlying  facts  and  reasons. 

THE    INDIVIDUAL   INCOME    TAX 

Starting  with  January  1,  1959,  there 
would  be  five  annual  coordinated  reduc- 
tions in  all  the  graduated  rates  of  in- 
dividual tax,  with  the  first  bracket  rate 
being  reduced  from  20  to  15  percent. 
With  compression  of  the  scale  of  gradua- 
tion being  the  key  to  fundamental  tax 
reform  over  the  5  years,  the  top  in- 
dividual rate  would  be  brought  down  to 
47  percent,  from  its  present  91  percent. 
Specific  examples  of  reductions  in  other 
statutory  rates  follow:  $4,000  to  $6,000 
taxable  income  bracket,  from  26  to  17 
percent;  $8,000  to  $10,000  bracket,  from 
34  to  19  percent;  $12,000  to  $14,000 
bracket,  from  43  to  21  percent;  $16,000 
to  $18,000  bracket,  from  50  to  23  percent; 
and  $20,000  to  $22,000  bracket,  from  56 
to  25  percent.  Appendix  A  shows  the 
new  rates  for  each  year.  Appendix  B 
provides  a  means  by  which  individual 
taxpayers  can  compute  their  tax  Uability 
at  the  end  of  the  reduction  period,  as 
compared  to  present  law. 

The  revenue  effect  of  these  reductions 
would  be  somewhat  more  than  $2  billion 
annually,  or  upward  of  $11  billion  over 
the  5-year  period,  out  of  a  total  revenue 
effect  for  the  legislation  as  a  whole  of 
about  $17  billion.    Nearly  60  percent  of 
this  $11  billion  revenue  effect — tax  saving 
to  the  individual — would  fall  in  the  tax- 
able  income  brackets  up  to  $6,000.  as 
shown  in  appendix  C;  and  79  percent  in 
the  taxable  brackets  up  to  $18,000.    Only 
6  percent  of  the  total  would  fall  in  the 
brackets  above  $50,000.     Of  course,  the 
data  for  the  lower  brackets  include  tax 
savings  on   all   income   falling   in  such 
brackets,   including    that   of   taxpayers 
whose  total  income  also  places  them  in 
higher  brackets.   The  table  demonstrates 
the  point,  however,  that  there  could  be 
no  further  significant  reductions  in  the 
lower  brackets  by  forgoing  part  of  the 
reductions   in    the    middle   and    higher 
brackets. 

The  emphasis  we  place  on  compression 
of  the  graduated  scale  of  individual  tax 
rates  reflects  the  fact  that  graduation  is 
the  worst  saboteur  of  the  economics  of 
progress.  While  the  most  senseless  and 
uneconomic  rates  are  in  the  highest 
brackets,  the  steepest  climb  in  gradua- 
tion is  through  the  middle  and  not  the 
higher  brackets.     In  fact,  half  of  the 
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total  range  of  graduation — the  71  per- 
centage points  between  the  first  rate  of 
20  percent  and  the  top  rate  of  91  per- 
cent— is  reached  at  the  taxable  income 
bracket  beginning  with  $22,000,  where 
the  rate  is  56  percent— basic  rate  of  20 
percent,  and  graduated  element  of  36 
percent. 

The  steeply  graduated  rates  dull  the 
incentives  to  earn  higher  income  and  to 
engage  or  invest  in  venturesome  enter- 
prises. 

These  rates  drastically  limit  the  ac- 
cumulation of  new  capital  in  two  ways. 
As  income  increases  only  a  declining 
margin  is  available  for  saving.  And,  be- 
cause of  the  impact  on  incentives,  much 

less  income  is  sought  and  realized  in  the 
middle  through  higher  brackets  than 
would  be  the  case  under  moderate  rates. 

The  high  rates  limit  the  investment 
potential  even  more  than  indicated  by 
the  immediate  effect  on  capital  accumu- 
lation. Savings  of  persons  in  the  middle 
and  higher  income  brackets  are  more 
likely  to  be  invested  in  the  risky  or  ven- 
turesome types  of  enterprise  than  are  the 
savings  of  those  with  lower  incomes. 
This  likelihood  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased under  moderate  rates.  Risk- 
taking  ihvestments  always  forerun  op- 
portunity for  safer  use  of  investment 
funds.  Under  sustained,  higher  level 
growth,  which  must  be  sparked  and  ini- 
tially fueled  by  venture  capital,  there 
would  be  much  greater  accumulation 
and  use  of  investment  funds  from  all 
sources. 

The  limitation  on  total  Investment  po- 
tential has  its  most  severe  effect  as  re- 
gards the  starting  of  new  businesses, 
and  the  expansion  of  small  businesses 
once  begun.  Aside  from  the  incentives 
to  engage  in  business,  or  to  make  a  busi- 
ness grow,  the  punitive  tax  rates  make 
it  impossible  for  the  small  business  to 
secure  venture  capital  from  outside 
sources.  The  once  prolific  source  of  such 
capital,  the  successful  person  who  was 
willing  and  able  to  invest  in  new  enter- 
prises, has  been  choked  off  by  the  puni- 
tive tax  rates.  When,  under  moderate 
tax  rates,  the  successful  are  again  able 
to  accumulate  substantial  savings  out  of 
current  income,  we  will  find  that  they 
again  will  be  interested  in  investing  in 
such  enterprises. 

Moreover,  even  well-established  busi- 
nesses in  the  middle  and  larger  size  cate- 
gories are  often  faced  with  an  impossible 
problem  of  finding  adequate  new  funds 
for  expansion.  All  across  the  board,  the 
steeply  graduated  rates  of  individual  tax 
serve  directly  and  indirectly  to  limit  the 
accumulation  of  new  capital  funds  so 
desperately  needed  to  realize  our  Nation's 
potential  for  progress  and  security. 

THE   CORPORATION    INCOME   TAX,    AND 
DEPRECIATION 

Starting  January  1.  1959,  there  would 
be  5  annual  reductions  of  1  percentage 
point  each  in  the  rates  of  corporate  tax, 
and  5  annual  reductions  of  5  percent  each 
in  the  maximum  required  length  of 
property  lives  for  depreciation  on  new 
plant  and  equipment  as  measured  from 
an  average  of  present  experience. 


The  first  three  reductions  in  tax  rates 
would  apply  to  the  normal  corporate  tax, 
bringing  it  down  from  30  to  27  percent, 
and  the  last  two  reductions  would  apply 
to  the  surtax,  bringing  it  down  from  22  to 
20  percent.  The  combined  top  rate 
would  thus  be  reduced  from  52  to  47 
percent. 

The  revenue  effect  of  the  corporate 
rate  reductions  is  estimated  at  $400 
million  annually,  or  a  total  of  $2  billion 
over  the  5  years. 

The  depreciation  provisions,  applied 
to  new  acquisitions  of  business  plant  and 
equipment,  would  supplant  Treasury 
determination  of  property  lives  under 
Bulletin  F  by  substituting  six  broad 
statutory  classifications  of  depreciable 
property.  In  actual  experience  many 
taxpayers  have  used,  with  Revenue  Serv- 
ice approval,  shorter  property  lives  than 
provided  in  Bulletin  F.  and  the  aim  in 
the  legislation  is  to  measure  the  reduc- 
tion in  lives  from  average  actual 
experience. 

In  practical  effect,  the  new  lives 
available  for  use  in  regard  to  property 
acqui.iitions  in  the  fifth  and  succeeding 
years  would  permit  an  average  increase 
of  one-third  in  the  rates  of  depreciation 
allowances.  These  increases  would  come 
on  top  of  the  liberal  allowances  in  early 
years  under  the  sum-of-the-years  digits 
and  double  declining  balance  methods, 
made  available  to  taxpayers  through  the 
1954  Revenue  Code,  and  the  extra  first- 
year  allowance  granted  to  small  business 
taxpayers  in  the  legislation  of  1958. 

While  the  long-range  effect  of  depre- 
ciation speedups  is  to  defer  and  not 
eliminate  tax  liability,  the  short-to- 
medium-range  effects  are  the  same  as 
that  coming  from  any  type  of  tax 
reform. 

On  the  basis  of  rough  data  we  have 
estimated  the  revenue  effect  of  these 
depreciation  changes  at  up  to  $600  mil- 
lion annually,  or  up  to  $3  billion  over 
the  5-year  period.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  tax  sav- 
ings would  go  to  corporate  taxpayers, 
and  25  percent  to  unincorporated  busi- 
ness taxpayers. 

Potentially,  corporate  profits  are  a 
major  source  of  new  venture  capital. 
The  potential  derives  from  two  factors: 
F^rst,  profits  retained  within  a  corpora- 
tion increase  the  stockholder's  equity 
and  hence  are  venture  capital;  and, 
second,  people  who  own  stocks  could 
normally  be  expected  to  invest  a  large 
part  of  dividend  income  in  new  equities. 

In  recent  years  the  first  factor  has 
been  negated  in  large  part  because  of 
the  overstatement  of  corporate  profits 
due  to  infiation.  This  results  because 
depreciation  charges  are  stated  In  dol- 
lars of  original  investment.  Instead  of 
in  dollars  reflecting  replacement  cost. 
The  difference,  which  is  subject  to  the 
tax  on  profits,  has  to  be  made  up  out  of 
retained  profits  in  order  to  maintain 
intact  the  present  value  of  investment. 
Only  the  remaining  profits  are  available 
for  net  new  investment  in  plant  and 
facilities.  This  problem  is  aggravated 
by  the  required  spreadout  of  deprecia- 


tion allowances  over  unrealistically  long 
periods  of  time. 

Under  these  conditions,  It  Is  under- 
standable there  would  be  advocacy  of 
legislative  action  to  compensate  for  the 
inflationary  impact  on  profits  by  increas- 
ing depreciaton  allowances  to  reflect  re- 
placement instead  of  orignal  cost.  Such 
a  procedure,  however,  would  run  counter 
to  the  purpose  of  our  legislation,  which  is 
to  stop  inflation,  not  compensate  for  it. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  it  would 
not  be  feasible  to  incorporate  a  re- 
placement cost  formula,  namely:  the  rev- 
enue effect  would  be  so  large  as  to  pre- 
vent any  contemporary  reduction  In  cor- 
porate rates,  as  well  as  some  of  the  re- 
duction in  individual  rates  contemplated 
in  our  bills;  the  tax  reduction  dollars 
involved  would  go  entirely  to  establish 
enterprises  without  improving  the  depre- 
ciation situation  of  enterprises  .still  In 
the  development  and  initial  expansion 
phases;  and  it  would  leave  unresolved 
and  even  aggravate  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive property  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  reduction  of  prop- 
erty lives  as  provided  in  our  legislation 
would  contribute  to  forces  for  stopping 
inflation;  can  be  accommodated  by  for- 
going a  reduction  of  only  5  percentage 
points  in  the  corporate  tax;  would  bene- 
flt  enterprises  in  accordance  with  the 
rate  of  new  investment  regardless  of 
preceding  development:  and  would  con- 
stitute a  major  step  toward  a  p>erma- 
nent  solution  to  the  problem  of  exces- 
sive property  lives  which  otherwise 
could  become  intolerable  under  the  rapid 
advance  of  technology.  Moreover,  as 
additional  tax  reduction  opportunities 
open  up.  this  procedure  may  be  readily 
expanded  to  accomplish  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  say  50  percent  in  property  lives 
which  would  mean  a  doubling  of  depre- 
ciation allowance  rates.  As  a  final  point, 
when  this  procedure  brings  property  lives 
down  to  realistic  levels,  there  would  be 
eliminated  one  of  the  areas  of  persistent 
conflict  between  taxpayers  and  the  Rev- 
enue Service  involving  tremendous  time 
and  cost  on  the  part  of  both. 

As  regards  the  second  factor  men- 
tioned above,  stockholder  reinvestment 
of  dividend  income  is  now  largely  pre- 
vented by  the  steeply  climbing  rates  of 
individual  tax.  This  situation  would  be 
greatly  improved  under  the  moderate 
individual  rate  scale  provided  in  our  bills. 

THE    CAPITAL    CAINS    TAX 

In  accordance  with  the  precedent  al- 
ready established  on  the  sale  and  re- 
purchase of  homes,  our  bills  make  stat- 
utory provision  for  tax-free  transfer  of 
capital  by  individuals,  but  not  by  corpo- 
rations, from  one  investment  to  another 
when  the  transactions  are  completed 
within  the  taxable  year,  and  the  invest- 
ments sold  have  been  held  by  the  tax- 
payer for  at  least  6  months.  The  result 
would  be  a  deferral  of  tax  on  long-term 
gains  until  such  time  as  the  taxpayer 
disinvests.  We  have  included  this  ap- 
plication of  the  rollover  principle  in  the 
legislation  since  the  only  possible  justi- 
fication for  taxing  at  any  time  the  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  a  long-term  invest- 
ment Is  that  the  seller  is  dislnvesting 
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with  the  intention  of  using  capital  gains 
as  income  for  consumption  purposes. 

Recopnizing  that  consideration  of  this 
kind  of  procedure  for  prospective  effectu- 
;'.tion  could  result  in  an  inflationary 
buyer's  market  for  securities  and  other 
inoducing  properties,  as  present  owners 
held  back  from  selling  in  the  expectation 
of  tax  deferral  on  later  sales,  we  have 
;;et  the  effective  date  for  this  provision 
as  of  January  1.  1959.  Data  are  not 
available  from  which  the  revenue  effect 
of  this  provision  can  be  systematically 
calculated,  but  it  could  not  be  too  large 
because  of  the  exclusion  of  corporate 
tiansactions  and  also  some  other  types  of 
transactions,  such  as  sale  of  timber- 
cutting  rights  as  distinguished  from  the 
property  iUself,  now  classed  as  capital 
pains.  The  total  revenue  effect  mif.'ht  uo 
as  hiph  as  $1  billion,  but  conceivably 
could  be  as  low  as  half  a  billion  dcllars. 

Whatever  the  revenue  effect,  there 
would  be  a  complete  offsetting  increase 
in  the  availability  of  new  capital.  A  tax 
on  a  capital  pain  fi-om  investment  is  a 
tax  on  capital,  and  the  existing?  supply 
of  capital  is  dimini.'^hcd  by  the  amount  of 
the  tax.  Capital  so  destroyed  must  be 
replaced  by  new  capital  accumulated  out 
of  current  income,  before  there  is  a  net 
addition  to  capital  supply  for  new  invest- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  decrea-sinp  the  existing 
supply  of  capital,  the  fact  of  a  tax  on 
capital  gains  serves  to  reduce  the  mo- 
bility of  capital,  since  it  defeats  the  in- 
vestor's judgment  wheix  the  reasons  for 
transferring,'  capital  fi-om  one  investment 
to  another  do  not  outwciph  the  tax  con- 
sideration. Capital  immobilized  in  this 
way  is  described  as  locked  in.  The 
result  is  particularly  serious  as  regards 
new  and  small  business  since,  other 
things  being  equal,  it  restricts  movement 
of  funds  from  owneiship  in  well-estab- 
lished businesses  to  more  venturesome 
enterprises  involving  the  pro.spect  of 
greater  return.  Thus,  the  capital  pains 
tax  serves  to  compound  the  prohibitive 
barrier  of  the  praduated  individual  tax 
t«  the  startini4  and  development  of 
business. 

ESTATE    AND    GIFT    TAXES 

Instead  of  establishing  a  new  formula 
for  setting  tax  rates  on  estates  and  gifts, 
our  bills  would  simply  bring  the  top  rate 
of  estate  tax  down  to  47  percent  to  co- 
incide with  the  top  rates  of  individual 
and  corporate  tax  after  5  years,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  present  relationship, 
reduce  the  toji  rate  of  gift  tax  to  three- 
fourths  of  this  fipure,  or  35.25  percent. 
All  lower  rates  would  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion. Thus,  as  set  forth  in  appendix 
D,  the  estate  tax  rates  would  range  by 
taxable  brackets  from  1.75  to  47  percent, 
compared  with  the  present  3  to  77  per- 
cent, and  the  gift  tax  rates  from  1.25  to 
35.25  percent,  compared  with  the  present 
2.25  to  57.75  percent. 

These  new  rates  would  become  effective 
on  the  day  following  enactment  of  the 
legislation.  Because  of  the  normal  delay 
between  the  occurrence  of  death  and 
payment  of  estate  tax,  the  revenue  effect 
of  the  legislation  would  not  be  significant 
in  the  first  year.    Thereafter,  it  is  esti- 


mated the  effect  would  be  no  more  than 
$400  to  $500  million  annually. 

Since  a  death  or  gift  tax  is  a  tax  on 
capital  these  are  but  modest  reductions 
in  destructive  rates.  As  with  the  capital 
gains  tax,  the  net  reduction  of  capital 
through  estate  and  gift  taxes  can  only  be 
restored  by  withdrawals  from  new  sav- 
ings out  of  current  income. 

The  high  rates  have  been  championed 
as  a  moans  for  breaking  up  and  redis- 
tributing the  wealth  represented  in  large 
estates.  To  the  extent  of  the  tax,  how- 
ever, capital  is  destroyed  and  not  redis- 
tributed. Actually,  the  high  rates  have 
resulted  in  transfer  of  the  bulk  of  many 
large  estates  to  tax-exempt  trusts  and 
foundations.  Instead  of  dispersing 
owncr.ship.  such  transfers  have  created 
a  new  kind  of  concentration  which,  un- 
like individual  ownership,  is  self-per- 
petuatinp. 

In  its  competitive-free  economy,  op- 
eratinp  under  the  protection  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  America  does  not  face  the 
.social  dani?ers  of  concentration  of  wealth 
which  have  plagued  other  less  dynamic 
soc'eties.  The  hiphcr  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  greater  will  be  the 
diffusion  of  income  and  new  wealth 
throuphout  the  population. 

Actually,  exorbitant  rates  of  estate  and 
gift  taxes  are  a  major  tax  cause  of  the 
merger  of  family  and  other  closely  held 
bu'^ine.sses  with  larger  concerns.  They 
complete  the  blow  initially  dealt  the  for- 
mation and  development  of  new  busi- 
nesses by  the  graduated  income  tax, 

FISCAL  ASPECTS  OF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  opinion  that  re- 
form of  the  tax  rate  structure  is  of  such 
urgent,  overriding  necessity  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  it  must  not  be  further 
delayed  for  any  reason.  We  further  be- 
lieve there  could  be  no  que.3tion  but  that, 
with  enactment  of  this  legislation,  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  next  5  years  would 
be  adequate  to  offset  the  revenue  effect 
of  the  Icpislation  with  a  comfortable 
marpin  left  over.  It  is  roughly  calcu- 
lated that  each  1  percent  annual  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  economic  growth, 
as  measured  by  pross  national  product, 
will  produce  a  billion  dollars  in  addi- 
tional Federal  revenues.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  the  revenue  effect  of  our  bills 
would  average  out  at  less  than  $3.5  bil- 
lion annually,  or  the  equivalent  of  reve- 
nue increase  which  would  come  from 
rouphly  a  3.5-percent  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Thus,  if  with  enactment  of  this 
legislation  economic  growth  should  aver- 
age 5  percent  aruiually  over  the  next  5 
years,  there  would  be  an  average  annual 
surplus  of  revenue  increase  of  at  least 
$1.5  billion  over  the  requirements  for 
effectuating  the  reforms  provided. 

Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  the 
case  for  enactment  must  stand  up 
against  two  natural  questions. 

The  first  would  involve  the  danger  that 
Government  spending  would  increase  so 
as  to  encumber  the  revenue  gain  from 
economic  growth,  whether  or  not  in- 
duced by  tax  rate  reform.  The  second 
question  would  involve  the  matter  of 
timing,  namely,  whether  any  legislation 
should  be  enacted  effectuating  tax  rate 


reductions  in  advance  of  our  achieve- 
ment of  budget  balance  with  a  surplus 
in  sight. 

SPENDING    VERSUS    TAX    RATE    REFORM 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  forward  sched- 
uling of  income  tax  rate  reductions,  and 
depreciation  rate  changes,  is  to  permit 
business  planning,  including  the  starting 
and  development  of  business,  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  more  favorable  tax  cli- 
mate in  succeeding  years. 

In  addition,  forward  scheduling  would 
set  up  competition  against  encumbering 
revenue  increase  with  new  spending 
commitments,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
likelihood  that  specific  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions will  be  possible  within  the  frame- 
work of  budget  balance.  Moreover,  as 
with  the  earlier  bills,  we  have  provided 
a  safeguard  in  the  form  of  postponement 
procedures  to  guard  against  a  renewed 
wave  of  deficit  spending. 

Taking  the  President's  1960  budget  es- 
timate as  the  benchmark,  the  legislation 
provides  that  income  tax  rate  reductions 
may  be  postponed  after  those  to  be  effec- 
uated  as  of  January  1,  1959.  Postpone- 
ment would  be  made  in  the  event  of 
determination  as  of  November  15  in  any 
year  that  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
is  running  in  excess  of  $77  billion,  and 
a  state  of  budget  unbalance  is  threatened. 

In  view  of  the  clear  case  in  the  national 
interest  for  giving  absolute  priority  to 
tax  rate  reform,  we  offer  these  postpone- 
ment procedures  with  some  reluctance 
but  in  the  hope  that  they  will  continu- 
ously induce,  on  behalf  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress,  the  utmosc 
discipline  and  prudence  in  regard  to 
spending. 

The  legislation  places  the  responsibil- 
ity for  initiating  postponement  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  Balance  has 
been  struck  as  between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  in  the  final  exercise  of 
postpMDnement  authority. 

While  the  pKJstponement  procedures 
may  be  applied  separately  as  between 
corporate  and  individual  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions, every  postponement  of  an  indi- 
vidual tax  rate  cut  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  postponement  of  a  corporate  tax 
cut.  The  only  limitation  on  this  linkage 
is  where  the  result  would  be  to  postpone 
a  corporate  reduction  for  more  than  1 
year. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  each 
scheduled  reduction  in  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  corporate  tax  may  be  postponed 
for  only  1  year  with  the  schedule  of 
subsequent  reductions  also  being  moved 
ahead  1  year.  Thus,  if  spending  should 
not  be  kept  under  control,  it  would  be 
possible  to  space  out  the  income-tax  cuts 
over  a  maximum  period  of  9  years  with- 
out new  enabling  legislation. 

INrLATTON  VERSUS  TAX   RATE   REFORM 

The  second  question,  that  of  enacting 
tax  rate  reductions  in  advance  of  budget 
balance,  stems  from  the  belief  that  such 
action  would  be  inflationary. 

Putting  the  first  income  tax  rate  re- 
ductions, and  depreciation  changes,  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1959,  would  have 
minimal  revenue  effect  in  fiscal  year  1959. 
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but  perhaps  $4  billion  revenue  effect  in 
fiscal  year  1960.  In  addition,  expansion 
of  the  rollover  principle  in  the  capital- 
gains  tax  would  have  an  effect  on  reve- 
nues in  fiscal  year  1960  of  perhaps  some- 
where between  $500  million  and  a  billion 
dollars.  It  would  appear  superficially 
that  these  tax  actions  would  unbalance 
the  1960  budget,  on  the  basis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's estimates,  by  an  amount  over  $4 
billion,  but  such  a  result  is  problematical. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President's 
revenue  estimates  for  fiscal  1960  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  recovery  trends 
which  have  not  extended  to  business 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment  and 
which  leave  with  us  a  nagging  problem 
of  unemployment.  It  is  possible  that  ex- 
pansion in  the  use  of  current  production 
facilities  will  carry  overall  economic 
activity  to  a  point  of  producing  up  to 
$77  billion  in  revenue,  but  such  a  level  of 
production  would  not  be  long  sustained 
in  the  absence  of  sharp  revival  in  capital 
formation. 

In  the  second  place,  even  with  the  lag 
in  rate  of  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, our  economy  under  present  tax 
rates  is  pressed  to  find  savings  out  of 
current  income  adequate  to  meet  cur- 
rent demand.  It  seems  probable  that 
any  sharp  setup  in  the  rate  of  business 
investment  would  be  short-lived  because 
of  the  inadequate  rate  of  new  capital 
accumulations. 

Since  we  cannot  continue  to  tolerate 
an  inadequate  rate  of  new  investment,  as 
this  would  in  reasonable  time  prove  self- 
defeating  even  insofar  as  Federal  rev- 
unes  and  deficits  are  concerned,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  good 
beginning  on  tax  rate  reform  is  the  first 
step  to  insure  a  positive  closing  of  the 
deficit  gap  and  then  keeping  it  closed. 

We  cannot  fight  inflation  by  keeping 
the  tax  brakes  on  economic  growth. 

This  conclusion  may  be  further  but- 
tressed by  two  different  propositions. 
The  first  starts  with  the  fact  that  we 
would  not  now  be  running  a  deficit  ex- 
cept for  the  lag  in  economic  growth. 
Specifically,  if  in  spite  of  existing  tax 
Kates  we  had  been  able  to  achieve 
economic  growth  at  the  historic  average 
of  4  percent,  instead  of  the  actual  average 


of  3  percent.  In  the  5  years  ending  with 
fiscal  1957,  the  revenue  total  in  that  year 
would  have  been  some  $5  billion  higher 
or  $76  billion  instead  of  $71  bUlion.  If 
such  a  trend  had  continued  through  1958. 
revenues  would  have  reached  $80  billion, 
which  would  have  meant  a  budget  sur- 
plus of  $8  billion  in  that  year.  If  con- 
tinued through  fiscal  1959,  the  revenue 
total  would  be  some  $84  billion  or  $3  bil- 
lion more  than  enough  to  balance  the 
budget.  Of  course,  if  growth  had  been 
achieved  and  maintained  through  the 
present  at  a  4  percent  rate,  the  budget 
would  not  now  include  expenditures 
which  have  been  recession  inspired,  and 
tlie  surplus  would  be  greater  than  $3 
billion. 

The  second  proposition  requires  under- 
standing of  the  forces  for  continuous  or 
repetitive  inflation.  The  deficit  spend- 
ing of  World  War  II  greatly  boosted  the 
money  supply  and  was  the  principal 
force  for  inflation  for  several  years  there- 
after. Contrary  to  general  impression, 
however,  total  budget  operations  in  fiscal 
years  after  World  War  II  ended  have  not 
been  a  net  contributor  to  inflation. 
Combining  all  Federal  accounts,  the 
Government  actually  collected  from  the 
people  approximately  $19  billion  more 
than  it  paid  out  to  them,  in  fiscal  years 
1947  through  1958.  Even  when  the  esti- 
mated cash  deficit  of  over  $13  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1959  is  added  in.  a  cumulative 
cash  surplus  from  1947  on  of  nearly  $6 
billion  is  shown. 

This  analysis  is  not  intended  to  divert 
attention  from  the  .seriousness  of  budRet 
deficits,  nor  of  the  obligation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  restraint  in  budget  mak- 
ing and  .spending.  It  does,  however, 
make  us  look  elsewhere  to  identify  the 
instigating  forces  for  inflation  in  recent 
years. 

Inflation  in  recent  years  has  reflected 
the  constant  tendency  of  wages  as  a 
whole  to  increase  faster  than  national 
productivity,  thus  forcing  a  con.stant  in- 
crease in  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output. 
The  current  recession,  and  hence  the 
current  deficit,  came  when  the  inflation 
produced  by  increa.'^ing  unit-labor  costs 
overran  money  supply. 

.■\ri-KNiiix   \. —  Indiviiinnl  tar  ratrn 


However,  the  increases  In  unit  labor 
costs  would  have  been  less  if  Increases  In 
national  productivity  had  been  greater. 
It  may  be  that  the  contemporary  trend 
in  wage  Increases  would  be  too  great  un- 
der any  circumstances,  but  we  know  that 
the  American  appetite  for  an  increasing 
standard  of  living  creates  pressure*  for  a 
steady  increase  in  wage  and  salary  rates. 

Thus,  while  there  is  and  will  remain 
need  for  the  utmost  restraint  by  unions 
and  management  in  determining  general 
wage  increases,  to  concentrate  on  this 
point  without  attention  to  the  cause  of 
inadequate  growth  in  production  and 
P'-oductivity  would  not  solve  the  problem 
of  inflation,  or  the  recurring  problem  of 
recession,  deficits,  and  then  more  in- 
fiation. 

A  great  underlying  force  for  inflation 
in  our  time  is  the  continuing  capital 
shortage,  resulting  in  inadequate  growth 
in  production  and  productivity,  and 
caused  by  punitive  tax  rates  and 
methods. 

For  many  years  past.  Federal  fiscal 
policy  has  been  based  on  short-term  con- 
siderations from  fighting  inflation  in  one 
year  to  fighting  recession  in  another, 
thus  causing  neglect  of  the  problem  of  a 
revenue  system  dependent  up>on  eco- 
nomically destructive  tax  rates.  In  ret- 
rospect we  know  this  has  been  a  self-de- 
feating approach,  resulting  in  repeated 
recurrence  of  fiscal  crises  stemming  from 
retarded  economic  growth.  Looking 
ahead,  we  can  be  certain  that  continua- 
tion of  emphasis  on  short-range  aspects 
of  fiscal  policy  would  be  the  most  short- 
sighted of  national  policies. 

If  we  will  move  now  to  enact  compre- 
hensive tax-rate  reform,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  short-term 
revenue  effect  would  be  largely  compen- 
sated for  by  a  sharp  upward  trend  in 
capital  formation,  and  hence  addition- 
al revenues,  before  the  end  of  fiscal  1960. 
There  could  hardly  be  reasonable  doubt 
that  in  succeeding  years  there  would  be 
full  compensation,  and  in  the  long  run 
we  would  be  rid  of  the  plague  of  recur- 
ring fiscal  crises. 

We  must  smother  the  forces  for  Infla- 
tio:i  with  growth. 
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Tax  savings  by  taxab  e  income  '  brackets, 
based  on  current  income  levels 
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Rates  of  estate  and  gift  taxes 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2,  1959 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  transfer  consideration  of  immi- 
gration matters  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
runs  exactly  contrary  to  the  best  Ameri- 
can traditions. 

It  implies  that  the  immigrant  is  a  po- 
tential security  risk  or  suspect,  instead 
of  a  potential  good  American. 

It  tends  to  stop  consideration  of  the 
immigrant  as  a  man  seeking  freedom 
and  justice — for  these  are  factors  that 
a  judicial  function  considers — and  in- 
stead makes  of  the  immigrant  a  man 
possibly  guilty  of  subverting  our  institu- 
tions, and  therefore  the  business  of  a 
security  committee. 
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$21  .'.ISO.  pius  :<■■  tirrci'nt  o'  rxe<"=s  over  $.so,i)iii. 
$21. .ISO.  p|i|s  lis  iMTri'iit  I  f  i.\ci-sv  pvor  Jho.ikki. 
$."i.:wi,  plus  41  piTCiiit  of  I  xerss  over  $loo.i»iO. 
$4'.i.ss  I,  |i!'.is  14  piTc.  lit  of  rxfs-.ss  over  $1.10. ooo. 
$71.>vvi,  plus  47  piTCi'iil  of  e,\ci^s.s  over  $2Oi,000. 


The  transfer  of  passport  controls  to 
such  a  committee  is  equally  bad.  In- 
stead of  keeping  the  emphasis  on  the 
right  of  every  American  citizen  to  travel, 
as  a  free  man,  the  emphasis  would  now 
be  placed  upon  the  danger  of  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  being  allowed  to  move  at  will 
about  the  world. 

The  implications  of  such  transfers  of 
function  thus  run  far  beyond  the  admin- 
istrative questions  involved.  They  go  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  picture  of  free- 
dom which  we  present  to  the  world 
abroad,  and  to  our  people  at  home. 

Even  on  the  administrative  level,  how- 
ever, immigration  questions  bear  much 
closer  relationship  to  the  courts  and  the 
Department  of  Justice — and  therefore  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee — than  they  do 
to  police  or  security  functions.  If  any 
other  interest  were  to  be  consulted,  it 
would  logically  be  that  of  the  depart- 
ments and  committees  charged  with 
labor  and  economic  questions. 

The  same  is  true  respecting  pa.ssport 
affairs,  which  fall  basically  within  the 
area  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  foreign  relations. 

Any  departure  from  this  logical  distri- 
bution of  authority  could  only  be  justi- 
fied on  the  theory  that  a  special  police 
or  security  function  is  involved  in  these 
matters. 


Review  bjr  Senator  Fnlbri^ht  of  Walter 
Lippmann's  Book  "The  Communist 
World  and  Ours^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  2.  1959 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed   in   the   Congressional   Record 
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a  review  by  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
BRiGHT  of  Walter  Lippmanns  book,  "The 
Communist  World  and  Ours." 

The  review,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  1,  1959, 
provides  an  excellent  introduction  to  Mr. 
Lippmann's  able  and  suggestive  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  Mr.  K.  Said  to  Lippmann 

("The  Communist  World  and  Ours,"  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann;  reviewed  by  J.  William  Ful- 
BRicHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee) 

No  man  has  contributed  more  to  the 
thoughtful  considerations  of  the  American 
scene  than  has  Walter  Lippmann  during  his 
long  and  distinguished  career.  He  has  a 
geutus  for  extracting  the  essential  threads 
of  meaning  from  complex  and  confusing  cir- 
cumstances. In  domestic  alfalrs,  his  analysis 
often  clarifies  the  abstruse  and  puzzling 
questions  which  ar'.se  from  our  complicated 
system  of  government. 

This  late.'st  book  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  from  Mr.  Lippmann's  pen  does  not 
offer  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  which  afflict  our 
relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  it  does  make 
some  sensible  suggestions  regarding  those 
relations.  International  affairs  may  not 
yield  quite  bo  readily  as  do  domestic  affairs 
to  logical  analysis,  but  understanding  of 
statecraft  and  a  feeling  for  the  traditions  of 
organized  societies  have  produced  In  this 
Instance,  an  Interesting,  a  useful,  and  a 
provocative   volume. 

This  work  is  divided  Into  two  parts,  the 
first  being  the  Interview  with  Khrtishchev 
and  the  second  the  author's  own  views  and 
policy  suggestions. 

Mr.  Lippmann's  report  of  the  Interview  Is 
objective  and  matter  of  fact,  but  he  con- 
veys an  Interentlng  and  lively  Impression  of 
a  powerful  and  ominous  man.  Khru.'hchev, 
he  says,  was  quite  relaxed  and  had  none 
of  the  symptoms  of  a  busy  and  preoccupied 
man. 

In  the  anteroom  to  his  office  there  were 
no  guards,  no  people  waiting,  no  secretaries 
carrying  papers,  no  newspapermen,  and 
there  was  none  of  th?  hustle  and  bu.=^tle 
which  usually  prevails  in  the  outer  rooms 
of  busy  and  Important  officials.  Under  such 
conditions  a  man  can  tMnk,  and  a  man  who 
directs  a  powerful  nafnn  with  the  ability 
and  the  opportunity  to  think  can  be  a  for- 
midable  and   troublesonie  antagonist. 

Khrushchev  belleve.s.  -jays,  Mr.  Lippmann. 
that  American  policy  r«'st,s  on  an  obsolete 
estimate  of  the  existing  balance  of  military 
power,  because  our  fo.  R-ard  b  uses  In  Ger- 
many and  Tiirkey  c  nnot  ^e  defended 
against  Ru.ssla's  rockeis.  However,  com- 
munism, according  to  Khrushcaev,  Is  not  a 
danger  as  a  military  policy,  but  a.s  an  Ideol- 
ogy •  •  *.  We — the  Communists — will  cn.use 
you.  the  Americans.  mc:.-e  trouble  each  year. 
Under  the  new  7-year  plan,  the  Com- 
munists exp«ct  to  surpass  *he  United  .State.'? 
In  per  capita  production.  The  United 
States,  says  the  ma>ncr  of  the  Kremlin,  is 
living  the  last  yearr  "f  its  Krentners. 

One  of  Khru.shchevs  principal  complaints 
against  the  United  aiates  was  that  we  are 
contributing  to  the  remilitarization  of  Ger- 
many. He  warned  that  such  a  policy  could 
well  result  In  Germany  being  destroyed  or 
more  probably  Joining  the  U.S.S  R.  In  order 
to  avoid  destruction   by  nuclear  missiles. 

Perhaps  the  most  stgniflcant  revelations 
of  the  Interview  were  Khrushchev's  concern 
abc  ut  German  affairs  and  his  confidence  in 
the  power  and  effectiveness  of  his  missiles 
of  Intermediate  range. 

The  cause  of  our  bad  relations  with  Russia, 
Mr.  Lippmann  says,  la  the  su.spiclon  each  side 
holds  that  the  other  side  Intends  to  commit 
aggression.     This  suspicion  arises  from  the 


belief  that  in  the  long  run  neither  Bide  can 

tolerate  the  other. 

In  spite  of  all  the  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, we  do  not  Inhabit  one  world.  Bays  Mr. 
Lippmann.  But  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
globe,  the  truth,  as  I  see  It,  Is  that  there  has 
never  been  one  world,  that  there  has  never 
been  a  universal  state  or  a  universal  religion. 

So.  he  concludes,  we  should  not  approach 
this  conflict  as  If  It  were  a  religious  war  in 
which  the  contending  positions  are  abso- 
lute. Such  a  policy  leaves  no  room  for  man- 
euver, for  diplomacy,  for  statesmanship,  or 
In  short  no  hope  for  any  solution  except 
total  war. 

Mr.  Lippmann  is  not  without  hope,  that  Is. 
If  we  keep  our  powder  dry  and  keep  plenty 
of  It,  as  he  advises  us  to  do.  But  we  must 
find  a  way  to  provide  adequate  armaments 
without  working  ourselves  up  Into  a  fren^'y 
of  threats  and  fear  and  without  Insisting 
that  all  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world  line 
up  on  one  s  ,de  or  the  other. 

Tlie  main  threat  of  the  Communist  states 
lies  not  in  their  clandestine^  activity  but  In 
the  force  of  their  example.  Their  example 
of  materinl  achlevrments  has  esi:ecial  appeal 
to  the  underdeveloped  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  an  appeal  not  ea.t-y  for  us  to  meet. 
He  sur^gcsti?  thr.t  the  only  c-nvlncing  answer 
to  this  ch:tiln^ge  Is  for  the  Wi\- 1  to  help 
India  match  the  arh'evcment.'s  of  ChlRa  with- 
out sacriliciiig  her  free  society. 

In  Europe,  the  critical  area  of  the  move- 
ment, we  .«:hou!d  .strive  to  bring  about  the 
witlidrawal  )f  the  Red  Army  gradually  and 
with  prudent  safeguards.  I  think,  says  Mr. 
L'ppmann,  that  we  are  mlFsini;  tiie  bu.s  as 
I'^ng  r.s  we  fail  to  idr^ntlfy  ourselves  with 
the  idea  of  brinein^;  to  an  end,  however 
gradually,  tlie  military  occupation  of  the 
European  Ccntinent. 

Such  sentiments  only  a  slmrt  time  ago 
arou.'-pd  a  sterna  of  protest.  They  may  again, 
but  the  Icfs  we  plunge  ourselves  lnt«o  hys- 
terics, th'?  more  likely  we  are  to  take  gT.>od 
care  of  our  affairs,  wisely  concludes  the 
author  of  this  succinct  and  penetrating  book. 


Wool  Act  Should  Protect  Sheep  Growers 
and  Workers 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-VENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2.  1959 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  serious  problem  of  cut 
earnings  and  unemployment  among 
sheepphearers  in  some  Western  States. 
This  decrease  in  earnings  and  work  is 
not  due  to  economic  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry. Instead,  it  is  the  result  of  im- 
porting workei-s  who  labor  under  semi- 
peonage  conditions  and  imdcrcut  the 
wages  of  sheepshearer.s  who  have  long 
lived  and  long  worked  in  the  areas. 

The  crews  who  are  being  imported  in- 
to the  wool  growing  areas  from  Texas 
are  paid  as  little  as  one-fourth  of  the 
wages  of  the  sheepshearers  who  live  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  west  coast 
States.  They  are  tied  to  the  contractor 
who  brings  them  into  the  wool  areas  be- 
cause they  owe  him  the  money  he  has 
advanced  them  in  the  winter  or  non- 
shearing  months. 


The  conditions  of  the^e  crews  who 
come  into  the  woolgrowing  areas  to 
shear  sheep  is  short  of  fantastic.  They 
are  crowded  into  trucks  like  cattle.  They 
must  sleep  around  the  trucks.  They  are 
provided  only  the  lowest  quality  foods. 

This  exploitation  of  substandard  hving 
and  working  conditions  has  resulted  In 
serious  harm  to  the  sheepshearers  who 
live  in  the  woolgrowing  areas.  Their 
jobs  arc  being  taken  away.  Their  wage 
rates  are  being  seriously  undercut.  They 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
these  conditions  exist  while  the  Federal 
Government  supports  the  earning  of 
wool-growers.  The  Wool  Act  was  en- 
acted to  put  a  floor  under  the  earnings 
of  the  growers.  It  is  aimed  at  allowing 
Amtrican  giowers  to  comp>ete  with  for- 
ei^;n  ones. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  growers  have  a 
protection  v.hich  worlcers  do  not  have. 
It  is  obvious  that  workers  need  the  same 
sort  of  proicction  against  imported  labor, 
which  undercuts  their  wages,  as  the 
glowers  have  protection  against  im- 
ported wool  whose  price  undercuts  their 
inccme. 

I  i^inccrely  hcpe  that  legislation  to 
protect  slieepshearers  will  be  enacted 
by  Congress.  If  we  are  to  protect  one 
patt  of  the  wool  industry,  we  must  pro- 
tec^the  other  also. 

In  the  past,  I.  as  well  as  many  other 
Representatives  from  urban  areas,  have 
voted  for  the  Wool  Act  and  other  meas- 
ures which  aided  the  wool  Industry.  I 
am  certain  that  the.se  city  Congressmen 
believed,  as  I  did.  that  our  votes  would 
help  not  only  the  wooIk rowers,  but  also 
the  workers  who  shear  the  shocp. 

Workers  .should  certainly  have  the 
same  protrction  which  the  growers  have. 
This  is  simple  justice.  If  the  growers 
opposed  le.i;islation  to  provide  fair  labor 
standards  for  the  workers,  I  would  cer- 
tainly recon.sider  my  position  toward  the 
Wool  Act.  I  would  see  little  justice  in 
renewing  the  act.  as  we  do  every  3  years. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  sit- 
uation will  not  come  about.  I  hope  leg- 
iFlntion  to  protect  the  earnings  of  sheep- 
shearing  workers  will  be  enacted,  jtist  as 
legislation  now  exists  to  protect  the 
earmnss  of  woolgrowcrs. 


Need  to  Supplement  Surplus 
Commodities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2,  1959 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  last 
week  I  joined  with  Senators  Randolph 
and  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  $200  million  to 
purchase  foods  to  supplement  the  sur- 
plus commodities  now  being  distributed 
to  needy  citizens. 

This  legislation  Is  of  particular  Inter- 
est to  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Speaker.     Our 


State  is  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
having  306.000  people  dependent  upon 
these  surplus  commodities  for  their  food 
.supply.  At  present,  only  butter,  flour, 
meal,  rice  and  dried  milk  are  available 
for  distribution. 

The  unfortunate  ramilies  of  West  Vir- 
liinia  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  who 
must,  because  of  no  fault  of  their  own. 
rely  upon  this  food  supply,  are  not  get- 
ting anywhere  near  an  adequate  diet. 
The  West  Vir;;inia  Department  of  Health 
has  stated  that  the  diet,  as  now  con- 
.stituted,  provides  only  26  percent  of  the 
needed  calories.  36  :Dercent  of  the  neces- 
sary ijrotein  and  4G  percent  of  the  re- 
quired calcium. 

Mr.  a>eaker.  tlie  Secretary  of  A;rricul- 
tui-e  shfldd  be  in  a  position  to  purchase 
Other  foods  as  thc\  become  available  to 
supplement  this  diet.  At  present,  he 
does  not  have  such  nuthority.  The  leg- 
islation I  introduced  will  give  it  to  him. 

The  pli"}n  of  thrse  306.000  We.st  V:r- 
pinians.  dependi  nt  upon  .surplus  Gov- 
ernment-owned faim  commodities  for 
tlieir  food  supply,  emphasizes  the  neod 
for  a  pro;- ram  to  a.s.sist  distressed  eco- 
nomic areas  such  a->  West  Virtjinia. 

The  providing  of  food,  as  es.sential  as 
It  is  in  the  present  emerpency,  is  at  bc.st 
only  a  stoiJ(!ap  mea.suie.  What  is 
needed  is  a  pro;- ram  to  attract  industries 
which  will  provide  jobs  for  these  people. 
We  are  all  familiar  villi  the  stoiy  of  how 
employment  in  coal  mines  and  on  rail- 
roads has  declnicd  steadily  in  recent 
years.  These  men  must  be  given  new 
opportunities. 

Congress  is  rcing  to  pass  legislation  in 
this  field.  The  letiislation  would  pro- 
vide loans  and  nran's  for  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  distressed  areas.  The 
jobs  such  a  pro«rani  would  create  will 
make  surplus  food  programs  unneces- 
sary in  the  long  run. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  at  least  provicle  a  subsistence  diet 
for  people  who  aie  forced  to  dep>end 
upon  surplus  commodities  for  food  for 
their  families. 


Washin^oD  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  xrtAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  newsletter  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  1959: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alceh,  Fifth  District, 

Texa.j) 

January  31.  1959. 
The  President's  labor  message  to  Congress 
contained  various  commendable  provisions 
to  remedy  labor  leaders  abuses  and  excesses, 
suggesting:  (i)  Unions  to  file  annual  public 
reports  concerning  financial  transactions 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  (2)  filing  of 
union  constitutions  and  bylaws;  (3)  keep- 
ing of  proper  records,  open  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  union  memliers;  (4)  proper  ad- 
ministration of  union  :unds;    (5)    the  right 


of  secret  ballot  by  iinion  members;  (6)  im- 
position of  criminal  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  law  (bribery,  embezzlement,  records 
destruction,  false  entries,  etc.);  (7)  preven- 
tion of  secondary  boycotts:  (8)  recognition 
of  coercion  or  blackmail  plcketint;  as  illegal. 

These  legislative  requirements  are  tougher 
than  the  Democrat  bill  of  last  year  and  the 
newly  introduced  Democrat  bill  of  this  year, 
btJt  at  best  they  comprise  a  minimum  labor 
law.  What  we  need,  in  addition,  is  a  law  to 
put  l.nhr.r  unions  under  the  antitruFt  law 
and  subject  to  all  the  laws  which  govern 
our  citizens  (not  atxive  and  beyond  the  law 
as  l:»bor  unions  are  at  present).  Such  a 
law  is  urgently  needed  to  protect  union 
members  themselves  from  their  own  leaders. 

A  comprchen.'iive  tax  reform  bill  is  an- 
oth.r  urgent  Federal  le,v's!aiive  need.  The 
progres.sive  confiscatory  tax.  never  intended 
by  tiie  originators  of  our  Nation's  income 
tax,  is  killing  incentive  and  drying  up  risk 
capital.  When  incentive  goes,  free  enter- 
prise will  die.  When  risk  capital  becomes 
sc:irce.  Government  loans  enter  the  scene. 
In  brith  cases,  socialism  blooms  wiille  the 
he;r.  v-lr'.den  taxp.Tyer  gives  up  property  and 
loses  freedom.  To  a  degree  this  is  the 
United  States"  situation  today.  To  what- 
ever degree  we  are  encouraging  socialism  by 
t.'ix  burclenr..  at  the  expense  of  per.sonai  free- 
dom and  free  enterprise,  we  niust  alter  the 
income  tux  law.  Yet  such  alteration  in 
the  (iofely  knit  Government-business  rela- 
tion.ship  mu.st  necersarlly  be  accomplished 
grad\ially.  with  m,\xim',jm  fore.'^ight  and 
planning?.  The  changes  elTected  must  not 
disrupt  business  uor  infl.ite  or  weaken  our 
currency  through  deficit  spending,  as  a  re- 
sult of  precipitously  reduced  income  to 
Government 

So  I  Joined  others  In  jponsoring  the  bi- 
partisan tax  reform  and  reduction  bill  known 
a  the  Herlong-Baker  bill.  The  bill  provides: 
(  1  »  .A  gniduully  reduced  individual  and  cor- 
p >rate  inctmic  tax  rate  over  a  5-ycar  period 
(individual — lowest  brackf>t  down  from  20 
to  15  percent;  highest— 91  to  47  percent; 
corpori;te — 1  percent  per  yearl;  i2i  a  more 
realistic  depreciation  rate;  (3j  decreased  es- 
tate and  gift  taxes;  (4)  deferral  of  capital 
gains  trx  until  taxpayer  disinvests.  At  the 
end  of  the  5-year  period  further  tax  chanties 
could  be  made  to  remove  the  tux  burden  and 
stiniulate  economic  growth.  The  loss  of 
Government  Income,  which  always  must  be 
considered  In  tax  cuts,  would  be  more  than 
ofr?et  by  business  growth  which  in  turn  pro- 
vides more  tax  revenues.  This  seemingly 
contradictory  anomaly  has  been  established 
by  earlier  tax  cuts  providing  the  wisdom 
and  incentive  of  such  action.  So  it  is  that 
by  preserving  incentive  and  building  risk 
capital,  we  can  surpass  any  Russian  effort 
(no  matter  how  great)  that  is  based  on  gov- 
ernment tyranny.  If  we  try  to  emulate  Rus- 
sia by  government  regulation,  control,  and 
confiscatory  progressive  taxation,  which  is 
RusEia's  blueprint  for  destroying  free  enter- 
jirise  societies,  we  Just  commit  suicide.  Un- 
fortunately, many  citizens  and  seme  Con- 
gressmen, as  I  see  it,  do  not  even  recognize 
the  danger,  much  less  the  solution  to  the 
problem.  This  tax  bill  provides  a  solution, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Controversial  subjects  now  being  discussed 
here  for  legislative  attention.  In  addition  to 
tax  and  labor  reform,  include  agriculture, 
housing,  airports,  depressed  areas  and  school 
construction — all  requiring  more  Federal 
money,  more  stipulated  Federal  terms,  more 
Federal  control — at  the  expense  of  local  and 
State  Jurisdiction  and  the  balanced  budget. 

As  we  embark  legislatively  in  a  new  Con- 
gress, I  think  the  time  has  come  for  both 
political  parties  to  state  their  principles. 
Surely.  Members  of  Congress  should  know 
and  adhere  to  a  basic  concept  of  the  role  that 
Federal  Government  should  play  In  otxr 
lives — rather  than  competitively  bidding  for 
votes,    or    entering    name-calling    contests, 


solely  on  the  strength  of  a  name — Republi- 
can or  Democrat — without  a  basic  definition 
of  principles.  It  Is  my  hope  that  in  the 
days  ahead,  members  of  both  parties  will  stay 
with  basic  American  concepts  In  defining 
the  Constitution,  and  will  decide  legislative 
Issues  with  an  eye  to  the  strictly  limited  role 
a.ssigned  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Constitution,  thus  preserving  states  rights 
and  the  Importance  of  the  Individual  citizen. 
"A  wi<;e  and  frugal  government,  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one 
another,  which  shall  leave  them  otherwise 
free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  indus- 
try and  Improvement,  and  shall  not  take 
from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has 
earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  govern- 
ment" (Thomas  Jefferson,  Inaugural  address, 
March  4.  1801). 


Bank  Merger  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

CF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2,  1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  two  bills  which  would 
ban  any  bank  merger  or  consolidation 
whose  effect  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  substantially  to  lessen  compe- 
tition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  amend 
section  18<ci  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  Act.    It  would — 

First.  Expand  provisions  of  existing 
banking  laws  so  as  to  require  prior  ap- 
pioval  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  or  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
of  every  bank  merger  or  consolidation  in- 
volving insured  banks. 

Second.  Prohibit  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agency  from  ap- 
pro\ing  any  bank  merger  or  consolida- 
tion where  the  effect  in  any  section  of 
the  country  may  be  substantially  to  les- 
sen competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly. 

Third.  Make  it  necessary  for  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  bank  supervisoi-y 
agency  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  respecting  the  competitive 
phases  of  the  transaction  and  require 
the  Attorney  General  to  submit  his  views 
within  30  days. 

Fourth.  Require  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agency  to  give  no- 
tice and  opportunity  to  be  heard  to  the 
appropriate  supervisory  authority  of  the 
interested  State  in  the  event  the  transac- 
tion involves  State  banks. 

Fifth.  Incorporate  a  so-called  anti- 
trust savings  clause  for  bank  mergers 
similar  to  that  governing  bank  holding 
companies  thus  making  it  clear  that 
applicable  provisions  of  the  antitrust 
laws  pertaining  to  banks  are  not  to  be 
superseded. 

The  second  bill  would  close  a  loophole 
in  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  of 
1950,  and  prevent  bank  mergers  achieved 
by  acquisition  of  assets  where  the  effect 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  compe- 
tition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
any  section  of  the  country. 
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Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as 
amended  in  1950  by  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act,  covers  bank  mergers  achieved  by 
stock  acquisitions,  but  fails  to  cover  bank 
mergers  accomplished  by  means  of  asset 
acquisitions.  This  gap  in  existing  law 
has  no  logical  basis  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  purchase  of  assets  has  an  even 
more  enduring  effect  than  a  purchase 
of  stocks  and  thus  is  even  more  inimical 
to  competition.  The  bill  would  plug  this 
gap  in  existing  law  and  provide  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  same  enforcement  au- 
thority under  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act 
to  move  against  asset  acquisitions  by 
banks  as  against  stock  acquisitions. 

All  bank  mergers  whether  accom- 
plished by  acquisition  of  stock  or  assets 
are  circumscrfbed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Sherman  Act  of  1890  which  prohibits 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  at- 
tempts to  monopolize  or  monopolization 
of  trade  or  commerce.  Illegality  under 
section  1  of  that  act  is  established  by 
proof  that  the  merger  has  actually  re- 
sulted in  an  unreasonable  lessening  of 
competition.  Section  7  of  the  Claytoh 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act.  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a 
reasonable  probability  of  a  substantial 
lessening  of  competition.  Hence  the  bill 
would  enable  the  antitrust  enforcement 
agencies  to  cope  more  effectively  with  the 
mounting  trend  of  bank  merger  activity. 
The  bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  5948  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Celler  in  1955 
and  approved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  year  without  dissent.  Ihe 
Senate  did  not,  however,  take  final  action 
on  the  measure. 

Amendment  of  both  the  banking  laws 
and  the  antitrust  laws  would  assun  that 
Federal  officials  apply  the  same  compe- 
titive test  to  all  bank  mergers.  In  gen- 
eral, the  bills  would  make  applicable  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  bank  by  another  bank 
competitive  principles  which,  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  now 
govern  the  acquisition  of  banks  by  hold- 
ing companies. 

These  bills  would  establish  a  uniform 
competitive  test  for  all  bank  mergers  and 
forestall  approval  of  any  whose  effect 
might  be  substantially  detrimental  to 
competition. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  is  vitally  need- 
ed in  view  of  t*^e  rash  of  mergers  that 
has  been  taking  place  among  banking 
houses  in  recent  years.  In  the  period 
from  1950  through  1958.  for  example,  a 
total  of  1.232  mergers  have  been  com- 
pleted, resulting  in  the  disappearance  of 
many  stronn,  competitive,  sizable  finan- 
cial institutions. 

In  large  part  because  of  bank-merger 
activity,  concentration  of  the  Nation's 
banking  facilities  has  reached  a  point 
where  a  few  large  banks  control  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  total  loans  and  de- 
posits. Thus  the  100  largest  banks  con- 
trol more  than  48  percent  of  the  Nation's 
bank  deposits.  What  is  more,  in  10  of 
the  Nation's  16  leading  financial  centers. 
4  banks  own  more  than  80  percent  of  all 
commercial  assets.  Indeed,  in  each  of 
the  16  leading  financial  centers,  the  first 
2  banks  own  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
the  commercial  assets;  the  first  4  banks 
60  percent. 
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The  bank-merger  trend  has  become,  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  stated,  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern,  particularly  since 
competition  is  one  of  the  strongest  sin- 
gle factors  which  safeguards  a  sound 
banking  system.  The  proposed  merger 
of  Guaranty  Trust-J.  P.  Morgan  exacer- 
bates this  situation.  Permitted  to  be 
consummated,  it  would  seriously  affect 
the  competitive  banking  structure  of  New 
York  City.  Our  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee will  continue  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  all  developments  in  this  matter.  It  is 
gratifying  that  another  proposed  merger 
in  New  York  City  between  Manufactur- 
ers Trust  and  Bankers  Tru.st  has  been 
called  off.  This  transaction  would  have 
had  equally  grave  consequences. 

The  President,  recognizing  the  serious- 
ness of  the  bank-mercer  problem,  has  in 
his  recent  Economic  Report  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  in  January  1959,  repeat- 
ed his  recommendation  that  Congre.<;.s  act 
favorably  on  legislation  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  merger  of  banking 
institutions  accomplished  through  the 
acquisition  of  assets. 

The  measures  I  have  introduced  not 
only  would  carry  out  thi.s  recommenda- 
tion, they  would  provide  an  effective  ac- 
commodation as  between  the  require- 
ments of  the  banking  and  the  antitrust 
laws. 


Reimbursement  of  the  State  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2,  1959 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  a 
memorandum  dated  June  5.  1958.  in 
regard  to  H.R.  10443.  85th  Congress,  in- 
troduced by  me.  This  memorandum 
was  prepared  for  the  Honorable  Joseph 
M.  MONTOYA.  at  his  request,  for  use  at 
the  hearings  on  that  bill.  I  have  re- 
introduced the  same  bill,  H.R.  827.  of 
the  present  86th  Congress : 

In  order  to  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  various  SUites  In 
responding  to  requisitions  for  troops,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  approved  July  27,  1861. 
12  Stat.  276,  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State.i  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  la 
hereby,  directed,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay 
to  the  governor  of  any  State,  or  to  his  duly 
authorized  agents,  the  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  properly  Incurred  by  such  State 
for  enrolling,  subsisting,  clothing,  supply- 
ing, arming,  equipping,  paying,  and  trans- 
porting its  troops  employed  In  aiding  to 
supress  the  present  insurrection  against  the 
United  States,  to  be  settled  upon  proper 
vouchers,  to  be  nied  and  passed  upon  by  the 
proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treaaury." 

By  resolution  approved  March  8,  1862.  12 
Stat.  615.  to  assure  prospective  as  well  as 
retroactive  application  of  this  statute  Con- 
gress provided:  "That  the  said  act  shall  be 
construed    to    apply    to    expenses    Incurred 


as    well    after    as    before    the    date    of    the 

approval  thereof." 

Congress  also  provided  by  Joint  resolution 
approved  March  19,  18G2,  12  Stat.  616,  aa 
follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  If  any 
SUte  during  the  present  rebellion  shall 
make  any  appropriation  to  pay  the  volun- 
teers of  that  State,  the  Secretary  of  War 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  same, 
and  cause  It  to  be  applied  by  the  paymaster 
general  to  the  payments  designated  by  the 
legislative  act  making  the  appropriation.  In 
the  same  manner  as  If  appropriated  by  act 
of  Congrcs-s;  and  also  to  make  any  regula- 
tions that  may  be  necessary  for  the  dis- 
bursement and  proper  application  of  such 
funds  to  the  specific  purp<}se  for  which  they 
may  be  appropriated  by  the  several  States." 

The  following  regulations  pertaining  to 
reimbursement  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
States  were  promulgated  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treas\iry  Cha.sc: 

"8  Bounties  or  donations  to  men.  or  their 
families,  to  Induce  men  to  volunteer,  will  not 
be  recf>gnized.  Such  bounties  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law  will  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  directly  to  the  men  authorized  to  re- 
ceive them.  Voluntary  contributions,  either 
by  States  or  local  corporations  or  by  In- 
dividuals, In  aid  of  families  of  volunteers. 
etc  ,  constitute  no  charge  against  the  United 
States,  and  will  not  be  refunded." 

C  jnpross  viewed  thi.s  legislation  as  sufB- 
clent  authority  to  reimburse  California  for 
bounties  and  extra  pay  (see  House  report, 
pp  46.  48.  49  I  : 

"It  is  not  apparent  how  the  requirements 
shown  In  section  8  of  there  rules  necessarily 
flow  from  and  are  In  accord  with  the  Intent 
of  the  act  of  Congress. 

"If  it  Is  to  be  inferred  from  the  Interpreta- 
tion put  upon  this  act  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  expenditures  were  not 
prui>er  If  they  constituted  bounties  •  •  • 
such  a  conclusion  cannot  really  follow  from 
anything  in  the  act  Itseif  •    •    •. 

"The  expenditure  made  by  the  State  of 
California  •  •  •  was  not  a  bounty  In  any 
proper  sense. 

"Had  It  not  been  for  this  particular  para- 
graph 8  of  the  so-called  Chase  regulations, 
so  narrowly  Interpreted,  the  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress  on  July  27.  1861.  would 
have  been  sufficient  long  ago  to  have  en- 
abled the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  have 
settled  the  requests  for  reimbursement  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  California. 

"It  is  only  upon  such  a  technicality  pre- 
sented under  the  so-called  Chase  regulations, 
narrowing  and  limiting  the  plain  Intent  of 
the  act  of  1861.  that  up  to  the  present  the 
State    of    California    remains    unreimbursed. 

"Congress  •  •  •  swept  aside  this  tech- 
nical construction  of  the  act  of  1861  under 
the  Chase  regulations,  which  the  Army  offl- 
cers  themselves  stated  were  unjust  and  In- 
equitable to  apply  thereto." 

The  California  Soldiers'  Relief  Fund  was 
Insufficient  to  cover  all  claims  flled  by  Its  en- 
listed volunteers,  and  the  California  Legisla- 
ture by  an  act  approved  March  31.  1868 
(Statutes  of  California.  1865-66,  at  640^.  ap- 
propriated the  additional  sum  of  $550,000  for 
the  payment  of  the  claims  of  California 
volunteers  accrued  or  to  accrue  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  April  27.  1863.  and  the 
State  treasurer  was  authorized  and  required 
to  transfer  that  amount  from  the  general 
fund  to  the  solders'  relief  fund. 

By  an  act  approved  March  31.  1866  (Stat, 
utes  of  California.  1865-66,  at  604),  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  provided  that  the  remain- 
der of  extra  pay  claims  after  the  exhaustion 
of  the  additional  appropriation  of  $650,000 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  soldiers'  bounty 
fund  which  was  created  by  the  legislation 
hereinafter  referred  to  in  finding  No.  32. 
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rzTRA  PAT  TO  VOLUNTEERS  bonds,  to  the  extent  of  $789,693.34  on  the  re-  Exhibit  B — Continued 

Pursuant  to  said  ac'^.  the  State  of  Call-  ''^^  Indebtedness,  and  in  the  sum  of  $2,032,-  Dlscotmt    on    sale    of    State 

fornla    exj>ended    the    principal    amount   of  900.85  on  the  bounty  Indebtedness,  or  a  total  bonds  Issued  under  acts  of 

$1,459,270.21   as  extra  pay  to  the  California  of  $2,822,594.19.         ^        .^   ^       ^     „  Legislature     of     California 

volunteers  for  their  services  in  the  United  The    total   Interest   paid   by  the  State  of  approved  Apr    4    1864    ap- 

Btates    Army.      In    addition.    California    ex-  California  on  all  bonds  covering  the  indebt-  proprlatlne    $900  839  50    for 

ponded    $3,000    to    print    the    relief    or    extra  edness  Incurred  to  finance  the  extra  pay  and  pay  of  troops   (recruits  and 

pay  bonds  bounty  payments  amount  to  $4,323,140.05.  reenlistment) ;    loss $217,510.00 

By  April  1864,  the  time  was  approaching  By  an  act  approved  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  

when    the    enlistments    of    many    volunteers  207,  235),  Congress  provided   that  the  claim  Total  loss  on   account  of 

raised  In  California   In   the  early  part  of  the  of   the  State  of  Nevada  be  reopened  and  re-  discounts  at  which  orig- 

war  would  expire.    The  California  volunteers  examined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  jj^^j    bonds    were    sold 

in  the  United  States  .\rmy  were  occupying  As  authorized  thereby,  the  Secretary  trans-  jjj^jj  qjj  account  of  the 

Important  stations  throughout  the  Par  West,  milted  the  claim  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  discount  at  which  new 

and   it  was  obvious  that  it  was  a  matter  of  determination  of  disputed  questions  of  law.  bonds  were  given  in  ex- 

nccesslty   to   ret:iln   them   In   the  service   by  In  Its  opinion  of  March  14.   1910  (45  C.  Cls.  change       for       original 

reenlistment  or  to  replace  them  with  new  re-  254.  at  271-86),  the  court  upheld  the  Chase  bonds                           _'          318  022  00 

crults.     Dct-pite  the  provisUin  for  extra  pay.  regulations  and  decided   that  Nevada  could  ""               ' 

it    was    dlfflcult    to    obtain    sufficient    enlist-  not  recover  bounties  paid  to  officers  for  se-  Recapitulation 

ments  to  meet  the  additional  calls  made  on  curing    enlistments,    extra    pay    provided    to  tj  ^      * 

California  by  the  Fede.'al  authorities.  the   Nevada   volunteers,  or  interest  paid  on  volunteers  and  mllltla,  expen- 

The  probability  existed  that  unless  volun-  montys  borrowed  for  those  purposes.  dltures  and  advances. 4,420.891.96 

te?r     enlistments     Increased,     the     national  Thereafter,   by   an   act   approved    March   4.  discounts    on    sales    and    ex- 

dr.  ft  would  have  to  be  applied  In  California  1929  (45  Stat.  2378).  Congress  authorized  by  changes  of  State  bonds                 318,022.00 

as  it  had  been  In  the  East.     The  threat  of  direct    appropriation    the    payment    of   such  Interest  paid  on  moneys  bor- 

the  draft  failed  to  stimulate  enlistments.  claims  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  rowed  through  sale  of  State 

„               .                 ^   »      .,  ..    ,o«,..  ,o.    .    .  bonds,  July  1,  1889-Sept.  25, 

By  an  act  approved  April  4,  1864  (Statutes  cEi!Tiric.%TioN  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  iqso'                                                 9  H9'?  ^Q4   iq 

of  California.  1BC3   C4.  at  48G ) ,  the  California  op    California  Amount'reDaid'bv'the  United 

Legislature  granted  every  soldier  who  should  r-  .  .,  .    .  Amount  repaid  by  the  United 

thereafter    enlist    as    a    C.Ulfonua    volunteer  ^^'^""^    ^  states   since  July   1.    1889-                  ^""^ 

m   the   United    States   Army   for   3   years,   or  Amount  expended  In  recruit-  1?,      ,  v.  ,           ^       0+  ♦ 

during  the  war,  a  bounty  of  $160  in  addition  »r:g   California  voluntee.-s..         $24,260.00  Final  balance  due  btate 

to  any  other  pay  or  bounties  to  which  the  Amount  expended  in  payment  °^   caiuornia 7,561,508.15 

soldier    might    otherwise    be    entitled.      To  of  adjutant  general,  etc 38,083.17  1  All    actual   interest   payments   ceased   on 

encourage  rcenllstmcnts.  it  was  further  jiro-  Amount  expended  in  organiz-  July  2,  1945,  being  the  date  of  redemption  of 

vlded  that  a  bounty  of  $140  be  paid  to  every  Inf;  volunteers 5.639  34  all    bonds    affecting    this    matter,    therefore 

veter.m  soldier  who  had  served  more  than  6  Am  .unt   expended  in  pay   of  above  calculations  reflect  actual  Interest  pay- 
months   In   the   United   States   A.-my.  either  volunteer   officers 23,277.34  mcnts  to  July  2,  1945. 

honorably     discharged     therefrom     or     then  Amount    expended     In    extra 

serving  liiercin.   who  reenlisled  In  any  unit  pay  to  enlisted  men  of  Call-  _^^_^^.^^_^_ 

organized     as     a     part     of     any     quota     of  fornla   volunteers 1.459.270.21 

California.  Amount  expended   In  bounty  ...           l      u          D*  L     J  M    C* 

To  pay  the  bounties,  the  California  Legls-  to  enlisted  men 900,839.50  Addre$$  by  Hon.  Kichard  W.  Simpson  at 

lature  created  the  soldiers'  bounty  fund  by  73^  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 

appropriating    $2    million    to    be    raised    by  Total    expenses   of  vol-  ^                                  " 

is.suance    of    lx>nds    bearing    Interest    at    the  unteers 2,451,369.56  Tariff  League 

rale   of    7    percent   per   annum,   redeemable  Amount  expended  In  payment  

Julv  1,  1884  of  Interest  on  moneys  bor- 
rowed to  carry  out  the  pro-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 

BOINTY    PATMrVTS    TO    VOLUNTEERS  ,     ,                 -    ,        '        ,    .v,       o*     * 

visions  of  laws  of  the  State  of 

The   bounty  payments  made  by  the  State  of    California    enacted    Apr.  urxu      f  A  urc    D     ITTT 

of  California  pursuant  to  said  act.  amounted  27    1863    and  Apr   4,1864            1   500  545  86  HUW.    JAItILO    D.    U  1  1 

to  the  principal  sum  of  $900,839  50.  ^^  California 

l.NTntEST    paid     on     extha    pay     a.nd    BOUNTY  Aggregate   expenses    in-  in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I.NDEETEDNE.S3  curred  on  account  of  *!>•  ^n        v./ 

The   interest    paid    by   th^   State   of  Call-  volunteers,  principal.  Monday,  February  2.  1959 

lT89'\n'^;e';r't?na.r;i.efTexr'*n'^.^'''^    H  Amount  exoended'onaccount     ^■''''''''''  Mr.    UTT.     Mr.    Speaker,    one    of   the 

1889.  on  the  orip.n.ai  relief  (extra  pay)  and  '                                      ^g    g^g  ^^  ,-,^5^  ^ble  and  conscientious  Members  of 

bounty  bonds,  i-sued  pursuant  to  the  Call-          "'              **- ^______  c    horiv    wac:    fhp    recent    recioient    of 

fornla  acts  of  April  27,  1863,  and  April  4,  .^      ^  .  .  ,    ,               "^  body   ^^as  ^{'^recent  reci^enc  01 

1864,  to  the  date  of  their  redemption  or  con-  Grand  total  of  expenses  an    annual    award    by   one    of    America  S 

version     at     times     prior    to    Julv     1      18E9  '^^  account  of  volun-  oldest  business  organizations.     On  OctO- 

amounted  to  $302,364  60  on  the  relief' bonds!  ^"*  ^"'^  mllitia 4,  420,  891.  96  j^j.  39,  1958,  the  American  Tariflf  League 

and  t3G6.20C  26  on  the  bounty  bonds,  or  a  Exhibit  B  awarded  its  annual  Scroll  Of  honor  to 

total  of  $668,570  86  Interest  paid  on  moneys  bor-  Representative   RICHARD   M.  SiMPSON.   of 

By  an  act  approved  April  2,  1870  (Statutes  rowed   through  the  sale  of  Pennsylvania, 

of  California.  1869-70   at  646) .  the  California  State    bonds    Issued    under  -^g  ^j-g  qW  aware    I  am  sure    of  Con- 

known' as' t h^sTlt'^f ,',nHi^Tht' hnnH?nf  f"^  °'  Legislature  of  Call-  gressman  SiMPsoNs'  consistent ' devotion 

Known    as  the   State   funded  debt  bonds  of  forma     approved     Apr.     27,  r      i..             -a.                     «            *  „ „.,^ 

1873.  to  bear  Interest  at  the  reduced  rate  of  1863     and     April     2      1870:  ^    ^^^    mamtenance    of    a    Strong    ancl 

6    percent    per    annum,    for    the    purpose    of  (period     of     Interest     pay-  prosperous     America     and     his     almost 

liquidating   and   refinancing  the   funded   In-  ments,  July  1.  1889-Sept.  25.  prophetic    concern    with    the    problems 

debtedne.ss  of  the   State      Pursuant  to  said  1950),'    aggregate 789,693.34  that   OCCUr    in   the    economic    area.      He 

net,    and    on    January    2,    1873,    various    new  Interest  paid  on  moneys  bor-  has    been    an    active    proponent    of    all 

bonds  were  exchanged  for  relief  bonds  to  the  rowed    through   the  sale   of  measures    directed    toward    a    stable    in- 

extent    of    $239..SO0.    and    for    bounty    bonds  State    bonds    Issued    under  dUStvial   base   for   OUr  country.      He   has 

to   the   extent   of   $605,000.     Thereafter   and  acts  of  Legislature  of  Call-  .                      devoted    his    energies    to    the 

until  July   1.  1889.   the  State  of  California  fornla  approved  Apr.  4,  1864  ^°^   years    oevocea   nis    energies    to    ine 

paid  interest  on  .such  new  bonds  In  the  sum  and  Apr    2    1870   (period  of  Creation   of   a  SOUnd.   equitable   taxation 

of  5233.025  on  the  converted  relief  Indebted-  Interest    payments,    July    1,  system    and    has    JUSt    as    Vigorously    op- 

ncss  and  In  the  amount  of  $598,950  on  the  1889-Scpt.  25,  1950),'  aggre-  posed  the  perpetuation  Of  unsound  fiscal 

converted    bounty    Indebtedness   or    a   total         gate _ 2,032,900.85  policies. 

of  $831,975.  =  On  the  occasion  of  the  Tariflf  League 

Tiie  total  Interest  payments  to  July  1.  1889.  Dlsco\int    on    sale    of    State  award     Mr     SiMPSON    delivered   an    ad- 

on     the     relief     and     bounty     Indebtedness  bonds  Issued  under  acts  of  ^^^^    since  reprinted  in  Vital  Speeches 

amounted  to  the  sum  of  ei.&00,545.86.  Legislature    of    California  j  .^    attention  to  the  new 

After  July  1.  1899.  and  until  July  2.  1945.  approved     Apr.     27.      1863,  ,    ■'•     .      ^  ,  .   .       .         j  heartilv 

when  all  of  the  State  funded  debt  bonds  of  Mar.     18.     1864.    Mar.    31.  crises  aneao  m  woriQ  traae.     1  nearuiy 

1873  were  redeemed,  the  State  of  California  1866,  appropriating  $1,459,-  recommend  this  speech  to  all  Members 

jmld  Interest  on  the  new  bonds  Issued  In  ex-  270  21    for    pay   of    troops;  as  a  portion  of  What  we  can  expect  in 

change   for  the   original   relief  and   bounty  loss 100,512.00  the  days  and  years  ahead. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  league's  award 
as  well  as  the  text  of  his  address.  They 
follow : 

The  AMEaiCAN  Tarut  League  Annual  Scroll 
or  Honor,   1958 

The  American  Tariff  League,  Inc.,  at  its 
73d  annual  meeting  salutes  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Simpson,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  18th  Congressional  District  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  who  lias 
served  continuously,  beginning  with  the  75th 
Congress  In  1937,  In  the  interest  of  a  sound, 
strong,  and  prosperous  United  States  of 
America. 

Representative  Simpson  has  devoted  his 
legislative  energies  to  the  perfecting  of  his 
country's  foreign  trade  and  tax  laws  In  ways 
that  would  assure  the  growth  of  a  dynamic 
economy  and  would  prevent  the  corrosive 
effect  of  unsound  fiscal  policies.  His  high 
position  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  and  the  friendly  respect 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  House 
Members  of  all  parties  have  combined  to 
make  his  voice  important  in  Government 
councils.  In  addition,  his  own  party  in  the 
House  has  demonstrated  its  regard  and  con- 
fidence in  Representative  Simpson  by  en- 
trusting to  him  for  several  years  the  leader- 
ship in  their  political  campaign  efforts. 

Representative  Simpson  in  the  last  four 
Congresses  has  courageously  lent  his  name 
and  prestige,  and  gave  unstlntingly  of  his 
efforts,  to  legislation  designed  to  afford  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  American  industry  faced 
with  Injury  due  to  the  workings  of  our  for- 
eign trade  policy.  As  a  result,  these  safe- 
guards now  have  an  assured  place  In  our 
laws. 

In  respect  and  appreciation  for  his  great 
services  to  the  American  economy,  and  with 
Its  best  wishes  for  his  future  expanding  role 
In  legislative  and  Oovernment  affairs,  the 
American  Tariff  League.  Inc..  on  October  29, 
loaa,  unanimously  resolves  that  this  scroll 
of  honor  be  presented  to  Representntlve 
Simmon. 

World  Tkaoi:  Nkw  Ckiui  Amiad 

(Tnlk  by  Hon,  Ricmaro  M.  SiMmoN  nt  TSd 
annukl  mt«tlng  of  Am«rtCAn  Tnrtff  Ltngvioi 

I  thnnk  yt)u  slnctrtly  for  this  splendid 
•wnwl — Mnct  for  th»  stngulnr  honor  ol  your 
friendship. 

Your  tinc«r«  |oi>d  will  Is  reMssurlng.  pAr> 
ttruUrly  to  one  so  fresh  from  the  heat  of 
congreMtonal  controversy. 

It  Is  always  reassuring  to  see  again  that 
Americana  really  cftre.  that  they  are  truly 
Interested  in  wise  government,  and  in  the 
people  they  send  to  Washington  to  serve  their 
highest  and  most  honorable  interests. 

As  you  well  know,  many  of  us  differ  is  to 
Just  what  these  honorable  interests  are. 

Are  they,  for  example,  best  served  by  yield- 
\n^  a  large  measure  of  sovereign  economic 
authority  to  a  multinational  body,  In  which 
our  voice  is  only  one  of  many? 

Are  they  best  served  by  inviting  American 
manufacturers  to  take  their  capital  and  ma- 
chines and  Jobs  to  other  shores,  as  the  most 
effective  way  to  meet  and  beat  the  competi- 
tion for  the  home  market  here? 

And  nre  they  best  served  by  inviting  others 
to  invade  the  worlds  most  productive  econ- 
omy on  terms  that  are  clearly  harmful  to 
many  of  our  Industries  and  workers,  terms 
lacking  minimum  wage  guarantees,  child 
labcjr  prohibitions,  and  beyond  the  purview 
of  our  antitrust  laws? 

I  dt)n't  think  so.  I  know  you  don't  think 
BO.  I  know  many  other  Americans  don't 
tiiink  so. 

I  know  something  else,  and  that  Is  that 
in  the  years  Just  ahead  a  Rreat  many  more 
Americans  are  going  to  find  that  they  don't 
ti^.iik  Eo,  either. 


Far  from  being  resolved  in  1958,  as  some 
would  have  you  believe,  the  great  issues  of 
International  trade  will  intensify.  Many 
critical  decisions  remain  to  be  made  In  capi- 
tals around  the  world. 

Foreign  trade,  moreover,  is  quite  likely  to 
occupy  a  prominent  position  on  the  agenda 
of  the  86th  Congress.  Let  me  recount  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why. 

Issue  No.  1  concerns  a  legal  Interpretation 
of  Executive  authority  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  Customs  Court  of  New 
York  has  seriously  challenged  the  supposed 
discretion  of  the  Executive  to  modify  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  he 
sees  fit. 

If  this  ruling  is  upheld,  the  Executive  will 
be  required  either  to  accept  or  reject  Tariff 
Commission  findings  as  they  stand,  and  he 
will  be  required  to  act  within  the  time  limit 
specified  for  these  cares  by  Congress. 

This  issue  may  have  to  be  resolved  by  leg- 
islation. If  the  Customs  Court  decision  Is 
sustained  by  higher  tribunals,  legislation  is 
the  likely  recourse  for  those  who  seek  to 
maintain  Executive  freewheeling  in  trade 
policy. 

But  no  matter  how  the  litigation  ends, 
the  case  already  has  crystallized  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  many,  doubts  which  may  be 
thoroughly  explored  and  discussed  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Issue  No.  2  calls  vp  again  the  question  of 
OTC.  the  proposed  Organization  for  Trade 
Cooperation.  Has  the  idea  really  been  dis- 
carded by  Its  advocates?  Have  they  really 
found  a  way  to  reach  the  same  goal  by  de- 
touring  around  Congress,  as  the  press  has 
suggested? 

This  speculation  grows  out  of  what  was 
said — and  not  said — by  a  leading  United 
States  delegate  to  the  latest  meeting  of 
GATT.  He  said  the  United  States  was 
amenable  to  creating  "stronger  permanent 
delegations"  to  GATT  in  Geneva,  presum- 
ably so  that  these  delegations  might  assume 
duties  previously  foreseen  for  OTC.  But  he 
did  not  mention  OTC. 

This  U  itUl  ft  •ubject  of  row  ipecuUtlon. 
Those  In  a  position  to  know  Uie  answers  have 
remained  silent.  Meanwhile,  the  trial  bnl- 
loon  la  Aloft,  wnltlng  to  be  pushed  one  way 
or  the  other  by  pvibllc  opinion, 

I  need  not  remind  >'ou  that  two  Con- 
gresaes  have  rejected  the  princlplea  of  OTC, 
My  ctvnvlctlon  Is  that  Congress  will  rruf 
tinut  to  reject  OTC.  cMfnottnaged  or  other- 
wise. 

Now.  Issue  No.  S,  And  that  Is  OATT  It- 
self, to  which  I  ha\>e  b«en  a  delegate.  In 
my  opinion.  It  Is  showing  signs  of  wear  and 
tear.  Tod.ty  It  ta  challenged  by  »  trading 
concept,  the  European  Common  Market, 
which  Is  a  contradiction  of  its  basic  princi- 
ples. 

There  is  talk  of  a  watchdog  committee  to 
protect  the  interests  of  GATT's  non-Euro- 
pean members  doing  business  in  the  Com- 
mon Market.  At  the  same  time  there  is  talk 
of  new  Common  Market  agreements  else- 
where in  the  world. 

The  question  is,  where  does  the  American 
manufacturer  fit  in?  Equally  Important, 
Where  does  the  American  worklngman  fit  In? 

A  few  weeks  ago,  at  a  meeting  here  In 
New  York,  the  president  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion told  a  group  of  chemical  producers  that 
only  one  course  is  open  to  American  indus- 
try, and  that  is  to  establish  plants  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

He  said  this  was  the  only  way  that  Ameri- 
can companies  could  compete  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  its  system  of  "monopolistic 
free  enterprise."  to  quote  his  own   words. 

Then.  Just  last  week,  a  spokesman  for  the 
State  Department  said  the  same  thing.  And 
that  is  particularly  Ironic,  since  It  was  by  the 
same  source  that  we  ware  assured  only  re- 
cently that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  would 
strengthen  our  bargaining  hand  and  prevent 

Just  such  a  situation. 


There  are  other  ironies  attached  to  GATT. 
You  probably  noticed  that  the  British  dele- 
gate accused  us  of  "bad  behavior"  In  our 
trading  policies.  He  was  particularly  in- 
censed by  the  Administration's  lead-zinc 
quota,  and.  as  usual,  he  rebuked  us  for  con- 
tinuing a  system  of  agricultural  quotas  which 
serve  to  stabilize  our  domestic  farm  market 
and  safeguard  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
farm  population. 

He  said  the  United  States  should  take 
the  lead  In  chopping  down  trade  betrrlers  and 
fostering  the  flow  of  goods  between  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  was  believed 
that  large  profits  were  waiting  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  for  tliose  who  would  come  and 
get  them,  American  leadership  and  con- 
siderations of  Free  World  defense  were 
shunted  aside  by  these  same  allies. 

Over  our  objections,  the  controls  on  stra- 
tejjlc  shipments  to  the  Communists  were 
peeled  back  at  the  insistence  of  merchants 
in  Britain  and  other  Western  countries. 

It  bolls  down  to  this: 

When  It  comes  to  sacrifice,  the  United 
States  Is  exhorted  by  Sir  David  Eccles.  Chief 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  to  furnish  the 
momentum. 

When  it  comes  to  opportunity,  even  the  du- 
bious opportunity  of  doing  business  with 
International  warloards,  the  United  States 
is  asked  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 

We  are  used  to  this,  of  course.  As  ac- 
knowledged leac'er  of  the  free  world,  and  as 
the  pillar  of  free  world  security,  perhaps 
it  is  no  more  than  right  that  we  should  give 
more  than  we  expect  to  receive. 

The  fact  is.  we  have  accepted  this  burden 
of  self-sacriflce,  at  tremendous  cost  to  our 
citizens  and  our  economy,  even  while  at- 
tempting to  dlsgtilse  it  as  "reciprocity." 

These  are  simply  a  few  of  the  Issues,  the 
unsettled  questions,  facing  us  In  the  field  of 
foreign  commerce.  There  are  others — tha 
Soviet  economic  otienslve,  for  example. 

That  the  Soviets  can  severely  disrupt  world 
markets  at  their  pleasure  has  been  proven 
to  us  all.  By  dumpinK  tin  and  aluminum 
on  a  lariie  scale,  the  Communtat  provoked 
market  ui>heAvnla  that  bmviuht  hardahip  to 
larKe  and  sn^all  nations  alike. 

In  fact,  these  tactics  prtn-ed  an  aucceaaful 
that  thry  have  been  adopted  by  the  Chlnea* 
ComnuiitlMis  who  nre  nu<>dlntt  the  P^r  Bftat 
with  Blnve-lnl>or  gtHxta.  to  the  dlatreaa  of 
Ja|VKi\  and  other  ctnmtries. 

Both  Hotjsea  of  Congreaa,  through  their 
respective  FVvelKn  Afrnlrs  and  FVkrelgn  R»« 
latlons  Committees,  will.  I  expect,  Inveatl- 
gate  this  problem  in  the  next  session. 

Policies  bearing  on  United  StAtea  prlvat* 
Investment  abroad  will  be  studied  by  % 
subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Mean* 
Committee. 

Furthermore,  the  new  Congrefs  will  b« 
watching  for  signs  that  changes  In  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1958  are  accomplishing 
what  they  set  out  to  do;  namely,  to  provide 
a  greater  measure  of  stability  and  equality 
for  domestic  Industries  and  workers  vulner- 
able to  excessive  Imports. 

I  realize  you  were  not  satisfied  when  Con- 
gress enacted  this  law.  1  was  not  Eatlsfied, 
either,  because  several  Improvements  that 
we  worked  for  were  rebuffed. 

But  In  perspective  we  must  recognize  that 
important  gains  were  made. 

For  the  first  time  In  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury Congress  holds  statut<iry  powers  to  re- 
view Executive  decisions  in  escape  clause 
ca.es  These  powers  are  not  easily  in- 
voked—yet they  are  a  long  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

In  addition,  peril  point  procedures  were 
tightened  up.  The  range  of  relief  available 
under  the  escape  clause  was  broadened. 
The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
was  given  greater  authority  to  curb  trade 
practices  harmful  to  national  security. 

Obviously,  these  are  not  cure-all  measures. 
Important  gains,  yes,  as  far  as  they  go.     And 
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certainly  they  reflect  credit  not  only  on  the 
85th  Congress,  but  on  the  American  Tariff 
l.puKue  and  other  re;ponslble  groups  and 
individuals  whose  support  was  essential  and 
decisive. 

Yet  you  know  and  I  know  the  struggle  is 
f.r  from  over.  In  view  of  the  long  list  of 
imponderables  confronting  our  policy- 
makers, and  the  long  iLst  of  unresolved  is- 
fues.  you  might  say  the  struggle  has  hardly 
ijcRun. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  continued  vlgllance--on  the  part 
of  America's  Industries,  American  labor, 
American  consumers:  and  on  the  part  of 
those  they  select  to  encourage  a  healthy, 
expanding  economy  by  intelligent  govern- 
mental action. 

The  need  for  rcFponi'lijle  participation  In 
a  vital  public  i.'^sue  is  still  strung.  Already 
we  are  witnersing  new  currents  of  alarm 
among  industries  once  unconcerned  by  this 
Issuo. 

This  underscores  my  belief  that  more  and 
more  indu.';tries.  more  and  more  workers, 
more  and  more  Anierirans  in  all  walks  of 
life  will  be  sharing  our  concern  in  the  years 
Just  ahead. 

Apaln,  I  tha;ik  you  for  thi.s  generous 
awaid.  for  your  warm  hospitality,  and  for 
inviting  tills  expression  of  a  hrm  and  mutual 
faith. 


Tribate  to  India  League  and  J.  J.  Singh 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monctajtj.  February  2,  1939 

Mr.  CELI.KR,  Mr.  Spenkrr.  under 
Iravc  to  rxlcnd  my  iTmaik.s  in  thp  Rec- 
oui).  I  wish  lo  include  \hv  foUowinu 
fi\»iM\rH  iiu\<«,'^rtirr  to  thr  Indlu  Lrn'iuo 
of  Aninicrt,  wliUh  l.s  su;.iH'ndin»j  U.s 
notivuics  on  MiUTh  1,  ll»j». 

iNiiiA  l>M.ri    wr  Amihra, 
IT  f..i>f  J4f'i  >vfforf. 

\.  «■  v."V,  .V  V, 

Drvn  ritiivn-*  I  rniinot  trll  you  how  nntrh 
T  rrjrrrt  not  Iv-^ihr  ;xh'r  to  »>r  with  yo\i  at  this 
furrwrll  niPintig  t>t  the  Tndin  I  p.u?ue  x\t 
Atnericn  X  reel  ns  If  I  wrre  ^nylna  Bi«Hll>y 
t'>  old  friends  by  proxv,  and  th.ii  t  kn  iw  Is 
no  \v:ty  ot  revealing  the  depth  of  friendship 
5\ud  regard  1  have  felt  for  the  mrmbcrs  of 
the  lr.dl.-\  Le:>due.  1  wi.sh  I  could  be  with 
y  ii  to  tell  you  of  the  personal  satisfaction 
I  h.Tve  gained  from  my  association  and  par- 
tirtpatlon  in  the  work  of  the  India  League. 

I  want  to  single  out  from  among  the  many 
friends  in  the  India  League  the  one  with 
whom  I  have  worked  closest  and  who  has 
given  me  so  mvich  of  his  time  and  thought 
when  there  was  work  I  could  do  as  a  friend 
of  India  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  J.  J. 
Singh  has  been  a  source  of  strength  and  In- 
spiration to  all  of  us;  a  man  of  dedication 
to  his  principles;  a  sturdy  ambassador  of 
good  will  for  India.  I  remember  the  work 
we  did  together  in  accomplishing  the  pass- 
age of  legislation  that  removed  the  ob- 
n:)xious  India  Exclusion  Act  from  our  stat- 
ute books  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
naturalization  of  Indians  resident  in  the 
United  States. 

Though  he  Is  leaving  our  midst,  I  know 
that  our  paths  will  cross  again. 

We  who  are  the  friends  of  India  will  not 
forget  one  moment  that  a  crucial  role  in 
world  history  is  now  being  played  by  the 
people  of  India.  India  must  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  prove  to  the  world  that  free- 
dom and  economic  opportunity  can  exist 
side   by  side   and   that  it   is  not  mandatory 


that  freedom  of  a  people  must  necessarily 
exclude  its  eco  lomlc  well-being,  or  that  eco- 
nomic progress  can  only  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  freedom.  This  is  the  test  mankind 
faces  in  these  troubled  times  and  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  all  testing  foregrounds 
is  the  subcontinent.  It  is  not  a  choice,  it  is 
a  must  that  we,  in  the  United  States,  give 
economic  aid  to  India,  help  to  increase  her 
trade,  and  help  to  finance  her  new  indus- 
tries. That  we  have  so  far  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  India  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  free  society  everywhere  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  of  the  $20  billion  of 
trade  that  the  United  States  carries  on,  only 
$5  million  relates  to  India.  Yet  India  gives 
u"»  the  mica,  tlie  Jute,  the  manganese,  the 
spices  that  we  ourselves  must  have  in  the 
developnaent  of  our  own  economic  and  scien- 
tific progress.  To  India  we  look  for  the  at- 
tributes of  charity  and  compassion,  steeped 
as  she  is  in  spiritual  strengtli.  We  In  the 
United  .States  cannot  afford  to  take  our  eyes 
away  from  the  Indian  scene.  I  have  wit- 
nc.s.sed  for  myself,  in  my  visit  to  India,  the 
heartbreaking  problems  that  face  her.  I 
hare  .'.cen,  too.  the  tremendous  work  that  is 
being  done  in  the  villages.  The  intelligence 
ar.d  sensitivity  of  her  leadership,  her  men 
and  women  of  dedication  and  sacrifice  have 
lei  I  a  deep  impress  on  me.  The  world 
watches  the  struggles  of  a  free  people  of 
India  ai-id  the  progress  made  under  that 
freedom  as  i  Er.iinst  the  brutal  totalitarianism 
of  Communist  China.  In  a  sense  tlien  I 
say — and  I  repeat— tliat  herein  lies  the  test 
tube   of   whence   our  civilization   shall  go. 

I  shall  miss  you  all.  but  I  must  leave  you 
with    the  assurance   thai   my   work   and  my 
friendship  for  India  shall  continue  unabated. 
Sincerely  and  hopefully, 

Emanuel  Celler. 


Tht  Truth  About  the  British  Ambasia- 
dor't  Complaint  Involvini  Contracta 
and  th«  Nationti  Security 

KXl  ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

«Vr   MtNNSYl  V.SNIA 

IN  TUr  HOUSK  or  HKHRKSKNTATIVKS 
Mondav,  Frbruarn  2,  1959 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Si)CRker.  1  have 
dinwn  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Leo  A, 
Hooih.  DiiTCtor  of  the  Of^ce  of  Civil 
nnd  Defense  Mobilization,  the  uniea.son- 
ablencss  of  the  complaint  by  tlie  British 
Ambassador  insisting  that  since  they  aie 
able  to  undersell  the  manufacturers  of 
electrical  goods  due  to  their  low  income 
to  the  workers,  that  we  should  grant 
them  tlie  contracts  anyway — even  at  the 
cost  of  unemployment  to  between  500 
and  1.000  electrical  workers. 

I  am  hoping  Mr.  Hoegh  will  consult 
with  our  own  Government  instead  of 
taking  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment when  he  asks  for  advice  in  the 
placing  of  orders: 

Congress  of  the   United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washirr^on,  DC.  January  30, 1959. 
The  Honorable  Leo  A.  Hoegh. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization.   Washiiigton,  D.C. 
Dear   Sir:      It    is   my   hope   that   the   peti- 
tions submitted  to  you  by  the  national  se- 
curity committee  and  the  transformer  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
Association     and     by     the     General     Electric 
Co.    regarding    the    threatened    impairment 
of    national    security    as    a    result    of    im- 


ports of  large  hydraulic  turbine  generators, 
large  transformers  and  large  electrical  c.r- 
cuit  breakers  will  be  considered  and  decided 
entirely  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tlie 
criteria  expressed  by  Congress  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.  I  have 
noted  the  recent  news  stories  and  press  com- 
ments which  were  published  following  your 
decision  recommending  that  the  hydraulic 
turbines  for  the  Greers  Ferry  Dam  in  Ar- 
kansas be  purchased  from  the  Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton  Corp..  on  national  security 
grounds,  instead  of  from  the  English  electric 
company  which  submitted  the  low  bid.  I 
have  also  noted  that  the  British  Ambassador 
promptly  protested  to  the  State  Department 
that  it  is  "a  strange  form  of  trade  liberaliza- 
tion" to  invite  foreigners  to  bid  and  then 
tell  them  that  the  low  foreign  bid  will  not 
be  accepted  because  of  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  strange  that  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  has  so  little  regard  for  a  de- 
cision of  our  Government  regarding  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  tlie  United 
States.  Last  year  when  Congress  was  ccin- 
sidering  the  "lYade  Agreements  Act  several 
representatives  of  foreign  trade  interests 
aigued  lliat  the  United  States  should  not 
adopt  a  policy  of  restricting  imports  winch 
threaten  our  national  security.  The  for- 
eigners_  who  naturally  want  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  American  markets,  argued  that  such 
restrictions  would  be  contrary  to  "liberal 
trade"  policies.  Congress  rejected  the.~>e 
arguments,  and  wrote  into  law  specific  cri- 
teria for  protecting  our  national  security  in- 
terests when  threatened  by  imports.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  British  Ambassadors  duty  to 
make  a  special  plea  for  a  British  manti- 
facturer  who  wants  to  sell  his  goods  to  a 
United  States  Government  agency.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  hope  you  will  regard  It  as  your 
duty  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  United 
States,  as  prescribed  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  last  year. 

As  Srcretury  of  State  Dulles  observed  a 
few  d>>y8  ago,  the  United  StatAS  Is  not  iha 
only  country  mukiiiu  ct^rtuin  pxctptiuun  wnd 
(jvitUinctttions  lu  thP  gfupral  principle  >f 
liberal  Undp.  In  fnet,  I  bollfv*  the  lortitsn 
U'Miif   poltolwi   of    the  Vnilwl  Stalnn   aiT    dxr 

«\v>jT  liberal  x\\m\  thimc  of  (tr<>ni  Hrit  mo 

I  vtrgf  that  the  penrtu^g  i>etltian«  tl*><\lint 
vnh  the  thrt»i\t«  to  o\»r  »>ntlon«l  •iHMUity 
lmpnN»t«  fronv  lm(Mtrt«  nt  heavy  elpctru-rtl 
e^iuipment  be  re»>l\t(Kl  noi  Rorortling  to  the 
Ucsiit»s  of  rnr«lgn  suppliers  «\nd  foreign  g^tv 
ernmenls,  but  in  Keeplitg  with  criieria  i««»t 
forth  m  Uie  provisions  of  section  B  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Art  of  1058 

Furthermore.  1  want  to  urge  that  your  de- 
clsion  on  those  petitions  be  m.-xde  .-^s 
promptly  as  possible.  The  petitions  deal 
with  problems  of  national  security,  but  in- 
evitably tlie  economic  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  heavy  electrical  industry  Is 
also  involved.  We  need  a  realistic  Govern- 
ment policy  to  guide  our  Government  pro- 
curement and  we  need  It  soon. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  J.  Holland. 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Most  Brazen  Attempt  at  Propaganda 
Ever  Devised 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2,  1959 

Mr.    HALPERN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
New  York  Times  and  other  newspapcis 
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last  week  carried  news  accounts  of  an 
exhibit  of  Russian-made  scientific  equip- 
ment set  up  at  meetings  of  the  American 
Physical  Society  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Physics  Teachers  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  in  New  York  City.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  exhibit  was  to  promote  the 
sale  to  American  schools  of  such  Soviet- 
made  equipment  as  microscopes,  elec- 
tronic equipment,  projectors,  and  other 
apparatus  for  use  in  our  classrooms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  the  Con- 
gress declared: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  security  of  the  Nation  requires  the 
fullest  development  of  the  mental  resources 
and  technical  skills  of  Its  young  men  and 
women.  The  present  emergency  demands 
that  additional  and  more  adeqviate  educa- 
tional opportunities  be  made  available.  The 
defense  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the  mas- 
tery of  modern  techniques,  development  from 
complex  scientific  principles.  It  depends  as 
well  on  the  discovery  and  development  of 
new  principles,  new  techniques,  and  new 
knowledge. 

This  act  was  desiprned  to  make  appro- 
priations of  some  $70  million  annually 
over  a  4-year  period  to  State  education 
agencies  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
to  teach  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  languages. 

It  is  a  sobering  challenge. 

It  must  be  met  head  on.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  second  best  in  this  educa- 
tional race  with  Russia. 

To  meet  it,  we  will  need  the  best  tal- 
ents of  American  educators,  the  best  tal- 
ents of  American  manufacturers,  and 
the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  our 
schoolchildren  and  college  student.s. 

This  is  a  project  for  the  whole  United 
States. 

Its  seriousness  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  sooner  had  the  ink  dried  on 
this  new  law  than  the  Russians  be^an 
figuring  ways  to  take  advantage  of  it — 
for  Russia. 

And — in  typical  Red  fashion — they've 
really  moved  right  in  on  us.  They  want 
to  show  us  how  to  teach  our  youngsters. 
They  want  to  show  us  with  made-in- 
Russia  scientific  equipnient  which  they 
are  anxious  to  sell  to  American  school 
boards.  State  educational  agencies,  and 
colleges  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  Amer- 
ican-produced equipment. 

This  is  the  most  brazen  attempt  at 
propaganda  ever  devised.  The  Russians 
hope  to  reach  our  youth  during  their 
most  imprcs-sionable  years.  They  hope  to 
convince  them — by  setting  up  made-in- 
Russia  equipment  in  our  classrooms — 
that  Russia  is  the  world's  No.  1  scientific 
power. 

How  can  we  convince  our  youngsters 
that  America  is  the  greatest  of  all  na- 
tions— that  our  scientists  are  the  world's 
best — that  our  manufacturers  produce 
products  that  are  the  envy  of  the  world — 
If  we  place  Russian  microscopes,  elec- 
tronic equipment,  and  other  devices  in 
their  physics  lab  classes? 

Sure,  the  Russian-made  equipment  is 
cheaper.  Even  with  the  heavy  duty  the 
Russians  must  pay  their  equipment  can 
be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  American- 
made  goods.  Do  I  have  to  tell  you  why? 
The  Russian  equipment  is  made  by  slave 


labor  or  other  workers  in  Government- 
run  factories.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  thai 
the  Reds  would  be  glad  to  provide  these 
wonderful  propaganda  gimmicks  for  free 
if  we  would  let  them.  They  realize,  of 
course,  that  to  give  it  to  us  for  free  would 
make  it  a  truly  propaganda  vehicle  but 
by  selling  it  to  us  they  are  bringing  in 
this  propaganda  weapon  under  the  guise 
of  commercial  business. 

There  is  no  question  among  the  edu- 
cators and  scientists  with  whom  I  have 
talked  that  our  equipment  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Russian  equipment.  But  that 
is  not  the  point.  This  is  just  another 
Russian  move — another  Ru.-'sian  big 
step — to  propagandize  us.  We  hope  that 
American  educators  will  have  more  sense 
tlian  to  fall  for  this  obvious  device. 


A  Bill  To  Impose  a  Tax  Upon  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations  and  Mutual 
Savings  Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  2.  1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  reintroduced  a  bill  to 
equalize  a  taxpaying  situation  in  our 
economy  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Trea.'^ury.  which 
is  similar  to  the  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  with  the  exception  that  I 
have  deleted  the  portion  that  limited 
the  amount  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions could  pay  out  in  dividends  and  re- 
ceive a  tax  credit. 

The  following  is  the  .same  explanation 
I  made  of  the  bill  at  the  time  I  original- 
ly introduced  it.  However,  before  .set- 
ting it  out  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
my  purpose  in  introducing  a  specific  bill 
was  and  still  is  to  have  something  specific 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
consider.  In  sug','csting  that  the  12  per- 
cent tax  reserve  fund  be  changed  to  5 
percent  I  am  wedded  to  no  figure.  If 
hearings  developed  the  fact  that  more 
than  5  percent  is  required  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  using  that  figure.  Certainly 
savings  and  loan  and  mutual  banks  are 
entitled  to  some  differential  which  re- 
flects their  actual  needs  for  reserve  ac- 
counts to  insure  the  safety  of  their  in- 
vestors. On  the  other  hand,  that  ficure 
should  be  realistic  as  .should  all  differ- 
entials placed  in  our  tax  code.  All  dif- 
ferentials need  periodic  review  lest 
through  changed  circumstances  or  mere- 
ly through  added  experience  we  find  that 
what  we  thought  was  a  differential  actu- 
ally is  a  preferential. 

I  do  not  share  the  concern  of  certain 
people  in  the  mutual  bank  and  savings 
and  loan  field  that  equalizing  the  tax 
burden  between  savings  institutions 
places  a  tax  on  thrift.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. It  should  encourage  thrift  by  mak- 
ing the  institutions  which  appeal  to  the 
people  to  save  on  a  more  equally  com- 


petitive basis.  The  entire  issue  should 
be  what  will  make  the  Federal  tax  laws 
neutral  as  between  competitive  thrift 
institutions.  Differences  between  types 
of  institutions  should  be  reflected  in  the 
tax  laws  where  the  differences  make  a 
competitive  difference.  If  the  differen- 
tial is  too  large  it  becomes  a  preference: 
if  too  small  it  becomes  a  burden.  I  want 
the  amount  of  tax-free  credit  funds  to 
be   neither  a   preference  nor  a  burden. 

There  are  two  ways  of  equalizing  a  tax 
situation  between  competitive  groups. 
One  is  by  increasing  the  tax  of  the  lower, 
the  other  by  decreasing  the  tax  of  the 
hit: her.  From  the  lon'r-range  viewpoint 
of  good  tax  policy,  probably  the  savings 
institutions  with  lower  reserve  rates 
should  have  this  rate  raised  to  bring 
about  equalization.  From  the  practical 
standpoint,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
kind  of  equalization  can  be  brought  about 
under  the  present  Federal  fl.scal  climate. 

This  bill  would  impose  a  tax  upon  sav- 
in':-s  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks.  It  is  motivated  by  no  lack 
of  appreciation  for  the  economic  service 
being  performed  by  these  institutions. 
Quite  the  contrary.  As  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  17  years  of  the 
oldest  savings  and  loan  institution  In 
Mi.ssouri,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
their  economic  welfare  and  want  them 
to  continue  performing  the  service  they 
do  perform  for  our  society.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  placing  them  on  a  basis  of 
nr arer  equality  as  oppo.sed  to  preference 
with  other  savini^s  institutions  will  ac- 
tually redound  to  their  economic  health. 
Wherever  possible  we  should  remove  sub- 
sidies in  our  economy  whether  they  are 
in  the  nature  of  direct  subsidies  or  in- 
direct subsidies  through  tax  benefits  or 
other  devices. 

S-ivings  and  loan  a.s.sociations  and 
mutual  savings  bank.s  were  specifically 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  Federal 
income  taxes  until  1951.  In  that  year 
the  Congress  revoked  their  tax-exempt 
status  and  put  them  on  a  taxpaying 
basis.  While  this  amendment  was  in  the 
Senate,  however,  a  provision  was  added 
which  permits  a  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation or  mutual  savinrs  bank  to  retain, 
as  a  deductible  reserve  for  bad  debts,  any 
and  all  earnings  as  long  as  the  reserves  of 
the  association  do  not  exceed  12  percent 
of  all  withdrawable  accounts.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  provi.sion.  wiiich  was  enacted 
into  law.  practically  all  savings  and  loan 
as.sociations  and  most  mutual  savings 
banks  are  able  to  retain  all  their  earned 
income  without  paying  an  Federal  in- 
come tax  thereon. 

It  was  obviously  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  removing  the  tax-exempt  statua 
of  these  organizations,  to  put  them  on 
a  taxpaying  basis.  That  intent  was  not 
fulfilled  as  a  result  of  the  tax  formula 
which  was  adopted.  The  ineffectiveness 
of  this  formula  is  quite  evident  by  com- 
paring their  reserves  when  the  tax  law 
was  passed  with  those  of  a  recent  date. 
At  the  end  of  1951  the  capital  structure 
of  the  members  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
System — representing  95  percent  of  the 
assets  of  all  associations — was  8.2  per- 
cent of  their  out-^tanding  shares,  which 
then  totaled  $15,025,505,000.     Earriings 


in  1951  were  $540,260,000.  On  December 
31.  1955,  with  earnings  of  $1,190,865,000, 
and  outstanding  shares  of  $30,813  mil- 
lion— an  increase  of  $15,800  million — 
their  capital  structure  was  approxi- 
mately 7.5  percent  of  outstanding  shares. 
Tlius,  it  is  evident  that  after  years  of 
tremendous  prosperity,  they  are  getting 
no  closer  to  being  required  to  pay  any 
Federal  income  tax. 

Section  593(2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  should  be  amended  so  that  it 
will  no  longer  permit  practically  all  .sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  most 
mutual  savinps  banks  to  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  all  income  taxes.  Since  most 
State  laws  relating  to  State  chartered 
building  and  loan  associations  provide 
for  a  reserve  equal  to  from  3  to  5  percent 
of  withdrawable  accounts,  it  seems  tiiat 
a  reserve  of  that  amount  would  be  ade- 
quate. At  the  present  time  the  reserve 
of  most  commercial  banks  is  less  than  1 
percent.  In  order,  then,  to  put  savinss 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
infjs  banks  on  a  taxpaying  basis,  the 
suggested  bill  provides  that  the  amount 
of  tax-free  reserve  funds  that  can  be 
accumulated  be  limited  to  5  percent  in- 
stead of  12  percent  of  withdrawable 
accounts. 


The  States  Are  Something,  Still 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2,  1959 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  aso  a  constituent  stopped  me  on 
the  street  back  home  and  asked,  "Don't 
the  States  have  any  rights  any  more?" 

The  question,  and  its  implied  protest. 
Is,  in  my  judgment,  becoming  increas- 
ingly pertinent  and  crucial.  Moreover, 
it  has  a  significant  and  most  revealing 
historical  precedent. 

Back  in  1867,  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
tragic  Civil  War  and  as  a  part  of  the 
equally  tragic  Reconstruction  era  con- 
troversy, U.S.  Senator  Charles  Sumner, 
of  Massachusetts,  was  advocating  con- 
solidation of  virtually  all  governmental 
powers  in  the  National — that  is,  Fed- 
eral— Government. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  his  motive  was 
to  establish  through  the  whole  country 
absolute  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights. 

Regarding  Sumner's  views,  his  biogra- 
pher, Edward  L.  Pierce,  writing  in  1893, 
said: 

Thoughtful  students  of  the  American  sys- 
tem recognized,  even  at  that  period  when  na- 
tional power  was  being  pressed  to  its  utmost 
verge  in  the  Interest  of  freedom,  that  Sum- 
ner's conception  was  one-sided.  He  admitted 
Indeed  the  place  of  States  in  our  system,  as 
supplying  opportunities  for  education  and 
meeting  local  wants;  but  he  treated  them  as 
conveniences  rather  than  essential  organs  of 
national  life,  and  his  conception  reduced 
them  almost  to  the  level  of  counties  and 
towns — as  if  States,  with  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  with  Jurisdictions 
guarded  by  the  Constitution  against  national 
interference,  bore  any  real  analogy   to  the 


municipal  divisions  of  a  State,  which  are  use- 
ful for  local  administration  but  absolutely 
subject,  as  to  their  sphere  and  even  as  to 
their  existence,  to  legislative  power. 

Commenting  on  Sumner's  views  his 
own  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Sen- 
ator Henry  Wilson,  remarked  critically 
after  Sumner  had  lectured  in  Boston, 
"The  States  are  something,  still." 

Today  I  wonder  just  how  much  longer 
Senator  Wilson's  statement  can  be  made 
truthfully  and  accurately. 

Item:  Increasingly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  establishing  itself  as  the 
agency  for  "supplying  opportunities  for 
education  and  meeting  local  wants." 

Item:  Continually,  and  in  more  and 
more  fields.  States  are  finding  tlieir  au- 
thority to  legislate  either  sharply  cur- 
tailed or  specifically  banned  by  decree  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  While  the  inte- 
gration decision  is  the  most  spectacular 
and  presently  the  most  disturbing  exam- 
ple, it  is  only  one. 

Item:  Openly  even  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  urging  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  use — the  Federal  tax  system — in 
preference  to  State  and  local  systems 
where  the  choice  exists — which  means 
progressive  centralization  and  federal- 
ization of  the  tax-levying  and  revenue- 
dispensing  function  of  Government. 

Item:  Recently  a  distinguished  Fed- 
eral judge — not  from  Michigan — con- 
fessed to  me  that  the  practical  meaning 
of  the  10th  amendment — supposedly 
reserving  broad  and  vital  powers  to  the 
States — is  becoming  increasingly  obscure 
and  uncertain,  a  situation  which  he  de- 
plored. 

Item :  More  and  more  it  seems  to  me — 
as  I  stated  this  week  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — we  face  the  possible  supreme, 
irony  and  tragedy  that,  under  the  guise 
of  creating  alleged  social  rights,  we  will 
so  centralize  Government,  so  nullify  the 
10th  amendment,  and  so  weaken  the  re- 
sponsibility, rights  and  r>owers  of  the 
States  that  the  security  of  all  rights  and 
liberties  of  our  citizens  will  be  jeopard- 
ized by  an  all-powerful  Govermnent  in 
Washington. 

Are  we  really  willing  to  reduce  the 
sovereign  States  to  the  status  of  counties 
in  a  single.  Federal  superstate?  I  think 
not. 


2d  Lt.  George  W.  P.  Walker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DORN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2,  1959 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  inform  my 
colleagues  of  the  death  of  2d  Lt.  George 
W.  P.  Walker,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Walker  of  1103  East  34th  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.  Lieutenant  Walker  was  in  an 
aircraft  accident  in  North  Carolina  while 
he  was  en  route  to  Oakland,  Calif.,  for 
overseas  assignment. 

Lieutenant  Walker  was  my  appointee 
to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  when 
he  was  graduated  from  that  institution 


in  June  of  1958.  he  stood  No.  1  in  his 
class.  For  the  entire  time  he  attended 
the  Military  Academy,  he  was  carried  on 
the  dean's  list. 

Upon  graduation,  he  was  presented 
with  the  following  awards: 

For  having  the  highest  rating  in 
mechanics  of  fluids,  a  portable  type- 
writer, presented  by  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

For  excellence  in  intercollegiate  de- 
bating, a  wristwatch  presented  by  tlie 
Consul  General  of  Switzerland. 

As  the  No.  I  man  in  military  topog- 
raphy, a  wristwatch  prc'^cnted  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  Francis  Vinton  Greene  Memorial, 
caliber  .4.5  pistol,  presented  in  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Greene,  for  standing  No.  1  in 
general  order  of  merit  for  4  years ;  a  set 
of  books  presented  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  having  the  highest  rating 
in  law;  a  silver  tray — called  the  Eisen- 
hower award — presented  by  Mr.  Charles 
P.  McCormick  of  Baltimore.  Md..  for  ex- 
cellence in  military  psyciiOlogy  and 
leadership. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  his  very 
high  military  and  academic  standing 
while  at  the  Academy,  Cadet  Walker  was 
active  in  extracurricular  activities,  and 
during  his  last  year  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  potential  out- 
standing military  leader  and  the  loss  is 
indeed  a  great  one.  I  was  proud  to  have 
been  his  sponsor,  and  I  join  in  grieving 
with  his  parents. 


Social  Security  ProtectioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2,  1959 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  group  of  bills  which  are 
intended  to  close  up  some  significant 
holes  in  social  security  protection  pro- 
vided for  our  old  people,  our  widows  and 
children,  and  those  of  our  workers  who 
become  disabled.  In  brief  my  proposals 
would : 

First.  Provide  hospitalization  benefits 
for  individuals  who  (a)  are  eligible,  or 
potentially  eligible,  for  old-age  benefits, 
(b)  are  the  survivors  or  dependents  of 
insured  workers,  or  (c)  are  disabled; 

Second.  Reduce  the  retirement  age 
from  62  to  55  for  women  and  from  65 
to  60  for  men; 

Third.  Provide  a  more  liberal  defini- 
tion of  disability  for  both  the  cash  pay- 
ment program  and  the  disability  freeze; 

Fourth.  Eliminate  the  requirement 
that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
age  50  in  order  to  qualify  for  cash  dis- 
ability benefits; 

Fifth.  Raise  the  limit  on  outside  earn- 
ings, without  loss  of  benefit,  from  $1,200 
to  $1,800  a  year; 

Sixth.  Clarify  the  law  so  that  It  Is 
clear  that  social  security  benefits  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation; 
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Seventh.  Increase  the  earnings  hase 
for  tax  and  benefit  purposes  from  $4,800 
to  $6,000  a  year. 

The  most  important  area  in  which 
action  is  needed  is  in  the  provision  of 
hospital  care  insurance  for  our  older  cit- 
izens. It  is  one  of  the  unpleasant  facts 
of  our  times  that  the  age  group  which 
probably  needs  this  type  of  insurance 
the  most — elderly  people  over  65 — finds 
itself  in  the  position  of  being  the  least 
protected.  Just  over  one-third  of  the 
people  over  65  and  one-sixth  of  the 
prople  over  75  have  hospitalization  of 
any  sort. 

Many  private  plans  refuse  to  accept 
older  people  after  they  pass  a  specified 
ape  and  drop  members  or  raise  rates  as 
ase  increases.  These  practices  seem  to 
be  the  accepted  method  of  avoiding  ad- 
verse risks  and  holding  down  the  pre- 
mium rates.  Moreover  the  plans  which 
do  not  discriminate  against  the  older 
subscriber — Blue  Cro.=s  and  others — are 
findinEj  competition  increasingly  severe 
from  those  that  do. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  pro- 
vides a  simple  and  straightforward 
remedy — a  hospitalization  benefit — to 
the  present  social  security  system.  Un- 
der the  bill  anyone  who  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive  old-ase.  survivors,  or 
disability  in.surance  benefits,  would  also 
be  elipible  for  up  to  60  days  of  hospital- 
ization in  a  semiprivate  room  in  any 
calendar  year.  The  cost  would  be  paid 
directly  to  participating:  hospitals  from 
the  appropriate  social  .security  tru.st 
fund.  A  total  of  some  13  million  per- 
sons— includincr  the  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of  elisjible  workers — would  be 
given  thi.s  protection  at  the  outset.  The 
bill  provides  for  utilization  of  qiialineii 
State  a'joiicics  and  private  no:iprofit 
organizations,  and  it  preserves  the  richt 
of  each  patient,  upon  referral  by  a 
licensed  phy.sicinn,  to  make  his  own 
choice  of  a  hospital. 

The  insurance  in  the  bill  would  in- 
clude the  usual  services,  drug.s,  and  ap- 
pliances furni.'^hed  by  a  hospital — that  is, 
bed  and  board  and  the  nursing,  labora- 
tory, and  ambulance  services,  use  of 
operating  room,  staff  services,  and  those 
other  services,  drugs,  and  appliances 
which  are  customarily  furnished  by  the 
hospital  to  its  bed  patients.  The  insur- 
ance would  not  cover  any  medical  or 
surgical  care,  except  such  as  is  generally 
furnished  by  hospitals  as  an  es'^ential 
part  of  hospital  care.  It  would  not  cover 
hospitalization  in  any  tuberculosis  or 
mental  hospital  or  an  institution  which 
furnishes  primarily  domiciliary  or  nurs- 
ing care. 

I  also  have  reintroduced  a  bill  to  re- 
duce the  retirement  age  to  55  for  women 
and  60  for  men.  Age  65  for  retirement  is 
nn  arbitrary  figure  which  was  e^^tablished 
without  any  convincing  social  or  eco- 
nomic reason.  The  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, who  are  permitted  to  work,  almost 
uniformly  continue  beyond  the  present 
age  of  65.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  age  of  retirement  for 
men  under  the  social  security  system  is 
68.  On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  be- 
cause of  health,  company  compulsory  re- 
tirement, automation,  and  other  events 
beyond  their  control  are  forced  off  their 


lifetime  jobs.  Once  the  older  worker  is 
thus  removed  from  the  labor  market,  the 
difQculties  in  finding  new  employment 
are  often  insuperable.  He  is.  then,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  retired,  yet  must  struggle 
through  the  interim  years  until  he 
reaches  the  age  specified  in  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  two  amendments  I  propose  to  the 
disability  provisions  are  a  necessity  if  we 
are  to  have  a  meaningful  program.  The 
requirement  of  a.^e  50  for  disability 
benefits  has  no  defense  in  reason.  The 
worker  who  becomes  disabled  at  age  45 
is  just  as  much  in  need  of  benefits  as 
the  worker  aged  55. 

Fully  realizing  that  disability  benefits 
will  mean  nothing  to  the  man  who  can- 
not qualify  for  the  strictly  worded  and 
strictly  administered  definition  of  dis- 
ability in  existing  law — inability  to 
encrafie  in  any  substantial  painful  activ- 
ity— I  Ur!4e  the  Congress  to  act  speed- 
ily in  adopting  a  more  equitable  provi- 
sion. The  definition  I  propose  would  be 
closer  to  those  in  the  Civil  Service  and 
Railroad  Retirement  Acts  and  would  al- 
low the  worker  to  qualify  if  he  was  lui- 
able  to  engage  in  a  substantial  gainful 
activity  which  is  tlie  same  a.s  or  .similar 
to  the  occupation  or  employment  last 
performed  by  him  on  a  regular  basis 
before  the  onset  of  such  impairment.  As 
the  law  is  now  administered  it  i.s  a  "flat 
on  your  back"  proposition,  and  the  social 
security  de'lnition  is  much  more  severe 
than  in  other  Federal  disability  pro- 
grams. 

A  liberahzation  of  the  so-called  re- 
tirement test  is  another  much-needed 
development.  At  a  time  when  hving 
costs  arc  cutting  deeply  into  the  protec- 
tion furnislied  by  benefit.s — averaging 
around  $70  per  month  per  retiree — the 
$1,200  per  year  earnin.i.s  limit  makes  a 
marginal  existence  mandatory  and  dis- 
courages attempts  to  better  onc."elf.  My 
proposal,  to  raise  the  annual  earnings 
limitation  to  $1,800.  is  a  rea.sonable  start 
in  the  solution  of  this  perplexing  prob- 
lem. 

As  a  means  of  protecting  beneficiaries 
from  possible  State  and  local  taxation 
of  tlieir  meager  benefits.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  make  it  clear 
that  social  security  benefits  are  exempt 
from  all  taxation.  At  present  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  tax  such 
benefits,  but  this  is  the  result  of  Treas- 
ury ruling  rather  than  specific  provision 
of  law.  Such  an  enactment  would 
clarify  this  muddy  situation  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

Finally,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
will  rai.se  the  wage  base  for  benefit  and 
tax  purposes  from  $4,800  to  $6,000  a 
year.  Last  year  Congress,  in  raising  the 
wage  base  from  $4,200  to  $4,800  a  year, 
took  a  step  in  the  direction  of  bringing 
the  earnings  that  are  creditable  for 
social  security  more  nearly  into  line  with 
the  great  increase  in  wages  which  has 
occurred  in  the  past  decade.  But  we  did 
not  go  far  enough.  The  original  law  in 
1935,  which  used  a  $3,000  wage  base, 
covered  all  the  wages  of  97  percent  of 
covered  workers  thereby  implying  that 
the  program  should  cover  all  the  wages 
of  almost  every  American  worker.  If  the 
full  earnings  of  the  same  proportion  of 


workers  today  were  to  be  covered  the 
wage  base  would  have  to  be  set  at  more 
than  $8,000.  My  proposal,  to  Increase  it 
to  $6,000  a  year,  is  needed  to  help  regaii) 
this  lost  ground  and,  incidentally,  would 
provide  a  saving  which  would  help  to 
finance  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  other 
improvements  I  am  advocating, 

I  believe  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  evolution  of  our  social 
security  system.  We  should  always  re- 
m.ember,  however,  that  the  history  of 
this  legislation  has  been  one  of  action. 
and  the  frontier  of  social  security  is  not 
closed. 


Balaacing  the  $40  Billion  Defense 
Budget  by  Firing  17  Cattodial  Em- 
ployees Under  the  Contractinf-Ont 
Subterfuge 


EXTrNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MI.SSOCRI 
IN  THE  HOU.-^E  OF  UEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1959 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
munih.s  of  effort — telephone  calls,  cor- 
respondence, further  correspondence, 
and  more  telephone  calls — I  have  finally 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense its  explanation  for  the  proposed 
dismi.s.sal  of  17  longtime  career  em- 
ployees in  St.  Louis  and  their  replace- 
ment throu;  h  the  device  of  contracting 
out  the  work  they  do. 

The.se  17  men  arc  in  the  custodial 
force  at  the  Army  Support  Center  in 
St.  Louis.  They  have  worked  for  the 
Government  for  from  7'2  to  20  years. 
Many  are  veterans — this  is  the  kind  of 
work  which  is  normally  supposed  to  be 
reserved  for  veterans  who  qualify — and 
some  are  disabled  veterans  with  10-point 
preference  under  civil  service. 

I  am  now  Informed  that  by  contract- 
ing out  their  work  to  private  enter- 
prise, we  arc  going  to  be  well  on  our 
way  to  solving  "the  general  funding  sit- 
uation within  the  Department  of  the 
Army"  which  has  "required  that  strin- 
gent economy  measures  be  imposed." 

WHERK   ARE  THE  ELUSIVE  FICUIU-S   ON   ECONOMTt 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  expect  and  demand 
that  the  Defense  Department  exercise 
strict  economy.  We  all  know  that  the 
greatest  part — the  overwhelming  part — 
of  the  hu'-Te  budget  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  enact  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
represents  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  If  we  could  save  sub- 
stantial sums  in  Defense  Department  ex- 
penditures, we  could  almost  certainly 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  cutting  taxes,  and 
certainly  we  could  eliminate  the  nuisance 
excise  taxes.  So  cutting  Defense  De- 
partment expenditures — if  that  is  safe 
to  do.  In  light  of  our  defense  needs — 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  all  of  us. 

But  I  have  not  been  convinced  that 
firing  17  longtime  employees  of  the 
Army  Support  Center  in  St.  Louis  and 
turning  over  the  work  of  these  custodial 
employees  to  private  enterprise  on  a  con- 
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tract  basis,  will  put  any  significant  crimp 
in  a  $40  billion  defense  budget.  Further 
than  that,  I  cannot  obtain — ^I  have  not 
been  able  as  yet  to  obtain — any  figures 
actually  showing  there  would  be  any 
saving  at  all.    The  figures  are  elusive. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  information 
IS  that  the  substitution  of  a  private  con- 
tract for  the  custodial  work  now  done  by 
these  modestly  paid  civil  service  em- 
ployees would  actually  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  rather  than  less  for  cleaning 
the  installation  in  St.  Louis. 

CAKEEB    GOVXKHIMENT    EMPLOYEES    SUMMARILY 
rtftCD 

In  the  meantime  these  17  employees, 
many  of  them  up  in  years,  face  a  bleak 
prospect  in  looking  for  other  work.  I 
have  received  very  moving  letters  from 
some  of  the  employees  outlining  their 
problem  in  finding  other  employment 
after,  in  some  case;;,  a  lifetime  of  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  capacity. 

It  was  this  situation,  plus  the  diflBculty 
in  finding  any  clearcut  evidence  of  sav- 
ings to  the  Federil  Government  as  a 
result  of  these  dismissals,  which  led  me 
to  intervene  in  the  ca.se  as  soon  as  I 
learned  in  December  that  these  men  had 
been  notified  of  their  scheduled  dismissal 
as  of  February  15,  U'59. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried  imme- 
diately to  find  out  how  the  Government 
would  accomplish  tny  savings  through 
the  dismissal  of  these  men.  since  the 
work  they  perform  is  going  to  be  per- 
formed in  any  event — and  by  a  private 
contractor  who  must  not  only  pay  pre- 
vailing wages  but  must  make  a  piofit 
in  order  to  stay  in  business. 

I  said  that  the  figures  on  possible  sav- 
ings are  quite  elusive.  I  am  convinced, 
further,  that  if  any  such  figures  exist, 
they  are,  in  fact,  illusive. 

The  chairman  of  tlie  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations has  .sought  the  same  figures.  I 
am  beginning  to  doubt  that  any  such 
figures  exist. 

It  appears  to  me  that  someone  in  the 
Department  of  the  Army  dreamed  up  a 
bright  idea  as  to  a  way  to  get  around 
personnel  ceilings  and  make  it  appear 
through  a  subterfuge  that  the  Army  was 
cutting  down  on  civihan  employees. 
By  firing  employees  and  contracting  out 
the  work  they  do.  the  Army  apparently 
can  show  a  reduction  in  employment 
even  though  there  is  no  corresponding 
reduction  in  expenses,  and  even  though 
costs  may  actually  be  much  higher. 

If  this  is  what  has  been  happening, 
then  I  certainly  think  the  responsible 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  crack  down — and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  also  intervene.  And  Con- 
gress, also,  must  look  into  this  problem — 
not  becaiise  of  17  employees  in  St.  Louis 
but  because  their  situation  seems  to  be 
part  of  a  nationwide  i}attem. 

MONTHLY     REPOBTB    ON    OOVXXNMENT 
CMPLOTUENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures  Issued  its 
monthly  report  on  Government  employ- 
ment for  the  month  of  December.  It 
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showed  a  slight  cut  of  2,943  in  the  number 
of  Federal  employees  from  the  previous 
month's  total  of  2,351,824. 

The  Joint  committee  added,  Mr. 
Sj>eaker — and  to  me  this  is  most  signifi- 
eant  in  view  of  the  situation  I  have  dis- 
covered m  the  Army  Support  Center  in 
St.  Louis — ^the  joint  committee  added 
that  the  decrease  in  overall  Government 
employment  of  2,943  represented  a  cut 
of  3,930  civilian  workers  in  the  military 
departments  against  an  increase  of  987 
in  employees  of  the  civilian  agencies. 

How  many  of  the  3.930  civilian  em- 
ployees let  go  by  the  military  were  taken 
off  the  rolls  only  to  have  their  work 
turned  over  to  private  contractors  at  a 
cost  at  least  equal  to.  and  probably 
higher,  to  the  Government?  That  is  the 
figure  I  would  hke  to  know  about,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

GENERAL       ACCOUNTING       OFFICE       INVESTIGATING 

In  several  instances  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  military  service.s — and  par- 
ticularly the  Army — have  been  disclosed 
to  have  contracted  for  services  through 
private  enterprise  in  order  to  maintain 
a  fictitious  employee  ceiling  on  total  per- 
sonnel. I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  looked 
into  several  such  instances,  and  has 
found  the  ceiling  on  employees  cannot 
legally  and  prof>erly  be  circumvented  by 
farming  out,  on  contract,  work  normally 
done  by  Government  employees. 

The  General  Accounting  OfiQce  is  cur- 
rently conducting  an  inquiry  into  the 
proposed  dismissals  in  St.  Louis,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  it  can  establish  the  true 
facts.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  those 
facts  on  specific  costs  or  savings  from 
the  Army.  In  fairness.  I  might  say  that 
the  Army  informs  me  there  are  substan- 
tial reductions  in  direct  costs  obtainable 
through  contracting  out  custodial  work 
of  this  nature — and  I  will  place  that 
letter  in  the  Recoud  later  in  my  re- 
marks— but  I  have  seen  no  figures  to 
bear  this  out.  And  the  information  does 
not  coincide  with  information  I  received 
elsewhere  from  sources  I  deem  to  be 
reliable. 

EXCHANGES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit,  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  some  of  the  correspondence  I 
have  sent  or  received  on  this  matter. 

First,  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  McElroy  shortly  after  this  mat- 
ter was  brought  to  my  attention,  and 
after  I  had  made  a  series  of  preliminary 
inquiries  by  telephone: 

[Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B  )   Sullivan, 
Third  DlBtrict,  Missouri] 

Congress  or  ■'he  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  December  12, 1958. 
Hon.  Neil  H.  McElrot, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washinffton,  B.C. 
De.\r    Mr.     Sbcretary:     I    have    recently 
learned  of  a  Department  of  Defense  action 
In   St.  Louis  Involving  a  group  of  faithful 
career  Government  employees,  many  of  them 
with  10-polnt  preference  as  disabled  veter- 
ans.    The  whole  situation  smacks  of  shabby 
treatment  and  fiscal  dishonesty.     I  am  writ- 
ing to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  wUl  not  only 
correct  this  particular  situation  but  see  to  It 
that  any  slnUlar  episodes  ooc\irring  elsewhere 
are  stopped. 


In  an  apparent  desire  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  civilian  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  someone  In  the  Department 
dreamed  up  the  Idea  of  eliminating  cert«an 
custodial  ixwltlons  and  then  placing  out  the 
work  on  a  contract  basis.  As  a  result,  a 
majority  of  the  men  now  employed  as  labor- 
ers In  the  custodial  department  of  the  St. 
Louis  Area  Support  Center  have  been  noti- 
fied their  Jobs  will  be  eliminated  February 
15  and  the  work  put  out  on  contract.  When 
I  Inquired  about  this  I  was  Informed  that  the 
orders  had  come  from  the  5th  Army  Head- 
quarters, who  got  their  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, based  on  a  determination  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine  there  will  be  absolutely  no  saving 
in  costs  and,  In  fact,  operating  costs  may 
Increase. 

The  men  Involved  have  been  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  p>crlods  ranging 
from  T'i  to  20  years.  Tliere  are  only  a  few 
of  them  Involved  and  I  can  appreciate  the 
fact  that  with  all  the  worries  that  j-ou  have 
you  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  look 
Into  a  matter  Involving  perhaps  17  employees 
In  an  Installation  in  St.  Louis.  Yet  I  think 
the  principle  Involved  here  Is  Important 
enough  to  Justify  the  concern -of  everyone  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Interested  in 
preventing  injustice  to  faithful,  longtime 
employees  and  interested  also  in  avoiding  the 
presentation  of  a  dishonest  picture  of  "eco- 
nomies" in  tlie  Department. 

May  I  have  a  report  on  this  matter  at 
your  earliest  convenience? 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.l  Slt-Ltv-an. 
Member   of   Congress,    Third   DLstrict, 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  monthly  re- 
ports on  Government  employment  issued 
by  Senator  Byrd's  joint  committee  may 
well  have  been  a  factor  in  the  Army's 
desire  to  contract  out  various  tj-pes  of 
work  to  private  enterprise,  and  since  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  figures  his 
committee  issues  reflect  the  true  con- 
ditions of  Government  employment,  I 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Senator 
Byrd  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee : 

December  12,  1958. 
Hon.  Harry  P.  Btrd. 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Each  month  the  Joint  com- 
mittee of  which  you  are  chairman  issues 
reports  on  the  number  of  Government  em- 
ployees and  the  Increase  or  decrease  In  Gov- 
ernment payrolls.  This  Is  useful  informa- 
tion for  the  Congress  to  have  and  I  am  sure 
stimulates  the  executive  department  In  seek- 
ing to  hold  employment  In  line. 

May  I  respectfully  point  out,  however,  that 
In  an  attempt,  apparently,  to  make  Its  em- 
ployment picture  look  better  than  It  really 
Is.  the  Department  of  Defense  seems  to  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  dtechr.rglng  longtime 
faithful,  career  Government  employees  and 
awarding  this  work  on  a  contract  basis  to 
outside  firms. 

A  situation  of  this  kind  has  just  been 
called  to  my  attention  at  the  Army's  St.  Louis 
Area  Support  Center,  where  a  majority  of 
the  custodial  staff — ^men  vrtth  from  V^-a  to  20 
years  of  service,  Including  a  number  with 
10-polnt  preference  as  disabled  veterans — 
are  to  be  discharged  as  of  February  15.  I 
have  checked  and  I  have  been  Informed  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  save  any 
money  by  such  a  step  but  may.  actually,  pay 
out  more  than  It  presently  does  for  this 
work. 

Of  course,  by  eliminating  these  Jobs  and 
others  like  them  the  Department  of  Defense 
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presumably  shows  a  better  employment  pic- 
ture while  hiding  or  disguising  the  cost  of 
custodial  work  in  other  accounts  or  Items  of 
its  budget. 

1  wonder  If  there  Is  any  way  your  com- 
mittee can  Investigate  this  type  of  practice 
and  see  to  It  that  the  departments  do  not 
provide  a  misleading  and  totally  dishonest 
picture  of  their  employment  costs  by  re- 
sorting to  subterfuges  of  this  kind,  particu- 
larly when  career  Government  employees  are 
cast  adrift  after  a  lifetime  of  service. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Leonor  K.   (Mrs.  John  B.)    Sttllivan, 

Member  of  Congress,  Third  District. 
Missouri. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  con- 
tracting out  of  custodial  work  was  in 
fact  a  subterfuge  to  get  around  ceilings 
on  personal  services  employment,  and 
could  cost  the  Government  far  more  in 
the  long  run  than  retaining  faithful  em- 
ployees in  the  work,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  President's  chief  budget  offlcer, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
would  want  to  look  into  the  situation. 
Consequently,  I  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Stans: 

December  12,  1958. 
Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans. 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stans:  May  I  call  your  attention 
to  a  situation  In  St.  Louis  which  I  think  is 
reprehensible? 

After  a  lifetime  of  service,  a  group  of  Fed- 
eral employees  on  the  custodial  staff  of  tlie 
Army's  St  Louis  Support  Center — all  of  them 
with  from  7 'a  to  20  years  service,  some  of 
them  with  10-polnt  veterans'  preference — 
have  received  notice  of  discharge  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 15.  The  work  they  have  been  perform- 
ing is  to  be  put  out  on  contract  to  private 
firms.  I  am  Informed  that  there  will  be 
absolutely  no  saving  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  this  step,  although  there 
will  be  great  hardship  on  the  Individuals  in- 
volved. 

Could  you  give  me  the  thoughts  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  measures  of  this 
kind  taken  by  Individual  agencies  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  President  to  cut  down 
on  employment,  when  the  measures  taken 
are  subterfuges  of  this  kind,  saving  no  money 
whatsoever  and  perhaps  costing  more  than 
the  present  system? 

Does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  exercise 
any  supervision  or  control  over  agencies  put- 
ting out  more  and  more  of  their  work  on  a 
contract  basis  to  private  Arms  when  there 
Is  absolutely  no  saving  Involved  and  when 
It  actually  costs  the  Government  more  in 
the  long  run? 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  SuLLrvAN. 
Member    of   Congress,    Third   District, 
Missouri. 

Following.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  a  reply  I 
received  from  Senator  Byrd,  dated  De- 
cember 15: 

Congress  or  the  Unfted  States, 
Joint  CoMMrrrEE  on  Reduction  or 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures, 

December  15, 1958. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  I  have  your  letter  of 
December  12.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have 
called  this  matter  to  my  attention. 

I  share  your  concern  over  such  a  practice 
and  I  shall  look  Into  the  matter  thoroughly. 
With  high  regards  and  very  best  wishes. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Hasst  7.  Btro, 

Chairman, 


The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
acknowledged  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
in  a  reply  dated  December  16,  and  indi- 
cated the  Department  of  the  Army  would 
seriously  study  the  allegations.  That 
letter  follows: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington,  DC.  December  16.  1958. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Hou.fc  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  This  is  to  .icknowl- 
edge  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
dated  December  12,  1958,  in  which  you  re- 
quested a  reiKjrt  pertaining  to  certiuu  per- 
sonnel practices  by  the  Army  in  the  St  Louis 
Area  Support  Center.  Secretary  McElroy  is 
out  of  the  country  on  offlcial  business. 

Yuur  letter  complained  of  elinuu.ition  by 
the  Army  of  certain  custodial  jx>sitlons  in 
order  to  reduce  tlie  number  of  civilian  em- 
ployees, and  then  alleR.Hlly  having  the  same 
work  cITccted  by  contra.'tors.  Thi.s  is  a  mat- 
ter witliln  the  purview  ;ind  knowledge  of  the 
Dejiartment  of  the  Army,  and  I  have  there- 
fore taken  ilie  liberty  of  referring  your  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  direct 
reply  to  you. 

Please  be  a.'^stircd  that  the  alleg.i'.lons  con- 
tained in  your  letter  will  be  seriously  studied, 
and  Investigated  if  nece.ssary. 

Your  interest  in  tliis  matter  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carlton  R.  Adams, 
Captain.  USN,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  (Legislutivc  Afjairs). 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Bud;.jet,  Mr.  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  responded  to  my  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 12  as  follows: 

ExECunvK  Office  or  the  PRESinENT, 

BUREAt;  OF  the  Budget. 
Washington.  DC.  December  31,  1958. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Represcntatiies, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  De.^r  Mrs.  StaLivAN:  This  is  In  re- 
spon.se  to  your  letter  of  December   12.   19=^8. 

Administration  policy,  as  expressed  In  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Bulletins  55-4  and  57-7, 
reads  as  f  jUows: 

"It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
start  or  carry  on  any  commercial  activity  to 
provide  a  service  or  pnxlr.ct  for  its  own  use 
if  such  product  or  fcrvice  can  be  procured 
from  private  enterprl:5e  through  ordinary 
business  channels.  Exceptions  to  this  policy 
shall  be  made  by  tiie  head  of  an  agency  only 
where  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  each  case 
tliat  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  pro- 
cure such  product  or  service  from  private 
enterprise." 

Savings  to  the  Government  are  not  always 
apparent  In  action  taken  under  this  policy 
because  comparisons  of  cost  may  not  include 
all  relevant  costs  of  the  agency  production 
units.  G  ivernment  and  private  accounting 
systems  differ  which  makes  comparison  diffl- 
cull,  and  because  taxes  paid  by  the  private 
entrepreneur  to  Government  may  offset  ap- 
parently higher  costs. 

AE:encics  are  required  to  carry  out  actions 
under  this  policy  in  an  orderly  way.  They 
have  been  directed  to  give  adequate  notice 
to  the  community  and  employees  in  advance 
of  discontinuance  or  curtailment,  and  where 
necessary  to  assist  employees  In  finding  other 
employment. 

Through  such  measures  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  Inevitable  dislocations  which  occur  can 
be  minimized  to  the  end  that  a  viable  econ- 
omy might  be  maintained  and  responsible 
Government  promoted. 

Please  get  In  touch  with  xu  if  we  can  be 
Of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eluek  B.  Staats, 
Assistant  Director. 


budget  DLTIEAU  SEES  VIABLE  ECONOMY  IN 
FARMING  OUT  17  CUSTODIAL  JOBS  TO  PRIVAT* 
ENTKR  PRISE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Staats  with  great  interest — and  a 
.seme what  .sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my 
stomach.  If  I  fiather  its  drift  correctly, 
we  are  to  turn  over  to  private  enter- 
prise all  jobs  now  performed  by  Govern- 
ment employees  except  where  it  is  clearly 
demonstrated  in  each  case  that  it  is  not 
in  the  public  interest  to  procure  such 
product  rr  service  from  private  enter- 
prise. 

Under  that  approach.  I  am  sure  we 
could  conceivably  justify  firing  nearly 
evei-ybody  in  Government  except  the 
Cabinet  members  and  a  few  assistants. 
We  could  hire  taxis  instead  of  chauffeurs 
for  the  entire  executive  level  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department;  we  could  farm  out 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advi.'=crs  to  the 
Brookin.f.s  Institution  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  one  of  the  bis  industrial  man- 
at^emcnt  firms.  We  could  assign  West- 
in';hou'^e  or  General  Elecuic  the  ta.«k  of 
administering  the  Atomic  Energy  Act; 
and  we  could  fire  a  whole  slew  of  gen- 
erals, admirals,  and  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Defen.se  and  farm  out  their  work  to 
CDrporalions  expres.sly  formed  for  that 
kind  of  servicing  operation. 

This  may  be  takin;?  the  thing  far 
afield,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  principle  Is 
the  .same.  We  are  firing  17  janitors  in 
St.  Louis  in  order  to  shore  up  private 
enterprise,  assure  a  viable  economy 
and  perhaps — we  do  not  know  for  sure, 
but  perhaps — save  some  money,  perhaps 
only  by  the  fact  that  we  will  collect  taxes 
on  the  private  contractor  doing  the  work 
these  17  men  have  performed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  20  the  Army 
directed  another  interim  letter  to  me  on 
this  matter,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Washington  DC,  January  20,  1959, 
Hon.  Leonor    K.   Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DrAR  Mrs.  Sullivan:  This  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  inquiry  pertaining  to  certain 
personnel  practices  by  the  Army  In  the  St. 
Louis  Area  Support  Center. 

Plea.se  be  advised  that  the  investigation  of 
this  matter  Is  continuing.     Upon  receipt  of 
the    necessary    Information   you   will   be   In- 
formed immediately. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  B.  Walters. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  GS,  Office,  Chief  of 
Legislative  Liai.fOJi. 

After  nearly  2  more  weeks  of  waltlm?. 
while  the  February  15  deadline  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  custodial  employees  at 
St.  Louis  rapidly  approached,  and  after 
a  number  of  calls  to  find  out  what,  if 
anything  was  happening  on  this.  I  have 
finally  received  the  Army's  reply  to 
my  letter  of  December  12. 

This  letter,  dated  today  and  hand- 
carried  to  me.  is  as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Armt. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Armt. 
Washington.  DC.  February  2. 1959. 
Hon  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Hou.ic  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  Thla  Is  In  reply  to 
your  recent  Inquiry  regarding  the  proposed 
release  of  custodial  laborers  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Support  Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  assign- 
ment of  the  custodial  work  on  a  contractual 
basis. 


The  general  funding  situation  within  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  reqtilred  that 
stringent  economy  measwes  be  Imposed. 
Since,  in  many  instances,  the  application  of 
such  measures  has  brought  about  a  reduc- 
tion In  available  manpower  without  a  cor- 
responding reduction  In  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  performed,  local  comm^mders  have  been 
forced  to  explore  every  po(«lble  means  for 
continuing  their  operations. 

The  St.  Louis  Support  Center  was  faced 
with  this  problem  when,  approximately  7 
months  ago.  It  became  necivsary  to  assume 
the  maintenance  of  additional  office  space 
In  the  Mart  Building.  At  that  time,  due  to 
budgetary  limitations,  space  authorizations 
would  not  permit  the  em[>loyment  of  any 
additional  personnel  for  thf  performance  of 
this  additional  work  and  It  was  decided  to 
contract  for  Its  performance. 

Experience  with  this  coatract  Indicated 
that  there  were  a  number  of  advantages  to 
the  Installation.  First,  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  direct  cost  hen  occurred,  even 
though  the  contractor  Is  paying  prevailing 
union  wages  for  such  woik.  Second,  the 
contractor  furnishes  all  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, thus  relieving  the  liuitallatlon  of  the 
work  Involved  In  procuring,  accounting  for. 
and  repairing  numerous  Items  of  property  not 
required  for  the  conduct  of  Its  mission. 
Third,  there  has  been  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  the  overhead  requL'ed  for  supervi- 
sion of  the  custodial  work. 

Further  budgetary  limitations  have  now 
required  that  the  St.  Louis  Support  Center 
seek  additional  means  of  carrying  out  Its  mis- 
sion without  Jeopardizing  essential  opera- 
tions. Such  limitations  were  partially  met 
by  not  filling  13  vacancies  arising  from  per- 
sonnel actions  such  as  retirements,  trans- 
fers, and  resignations.  In  tie  light  of  earlier 
favorable  experience  with  contract  opera- 
tions, and  In  order  to  cor.duct  operations 
fully  within  fund  limitations.  It  was  decided 
to  reduce  the  maintenance  staff  by  17  em- 
ployees and  to  enter  Into  ar.  additional  con- 
tract for  the  performance  of  this  work. 

Any  action  which  causes  the  loss  of  loyal 
and  experienced  personnel  Is  always  re- 
gretted by  the  Departmen'..  You  may  be 
assured,  however,  that  every  effort  Is  being 
extended  by  the  center  to  find  other  employ- 
ment for  the  employees  involved.  To  date 
this  action  has  resulted  .n  the  prot>able 
placement  of  three  employees. 

Thank  you  for  your  intei-est  In  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  hoi>e  that  the  .nformatlon  fur- 
nished win  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

CO.  Dodge, 
Brigadier  General,  GS.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Legislative  Liaison. 

more    involved    than    17    irUSTODIAL    JOBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  very  encourag- 
ing that  in  the  period  sine  e  early  Decem- 
ber until  now — a  period  of  2  months  since 
these  17  men  were  notified  they  were 
going  to  be  let  go — the  Army's  "every 
effort"  in  helping  the  men  find  other  em- 
ployment has  resulted  in  "the  probable 
placement  of  three  employees." 

That,  more  than  anything  else  the 
Army  and  the  other  ag(;ncies  involved 
have  said,  or  omitted  from  saying,  sums 
up  the  cruelty  of  this  whole  highhanded 
episode. 

It  may  seem  a  bit  farfetched  for  me 
to  go  into  so  much  detail  here  today  over 
the  jobs  of  17  custodial  employees  in  an 
Army  installation  in  St.  Louis.  But  these 
are  not  17  fenceposts,  or  17  decks,  or  17 
cases  of  floor  wax.  They  are  17  long- 
time, career  Government  employees,  in 
jobs  normally  reserved  for  and  assigned 
to  veterans,  and  some  are  disabled  vet- 
erans.    There  are  17  families  involved 


here.  One  of  the  men  who  wrote  to  me 
has  8  children— he  is  a  10-point  disabled 
veteran  with  22  months  of  overseas 
service  to  his  credit  and  16  months  of 
service  in  the  States  in  World  War  n. 

Both  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
and  the  American  Legion  have  inter- 
vened in  these  dismissals  because  of  the 
pattern  and  trend  they  reflect  in  disguis- 
ing Government  personnel  costs  by  turn- 
ing out  career  employees — frequently 
veterans — and  replacing  them  through 
the  private  contract  subterfuge. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  showed  in  this 
problem  when  I  discussed  it  with  them, 
and  I  appreciate  the  foUowup  inquiries 
which  several  have  made.  I  hope  we  can 
save  these  17  jobs.  But  the  principle  in- 
volved here  goes  far  beyond  the  17  men 
involved.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  decency 
In  personnel  and  fiscal  policies  in  Gov- 
ernment. 


A  Realistic  Hoosmg  Prognram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2,  1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  address  I 
delivered  at  the  open  forum  of  the  New 
York  Hotel  Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO. 
Friday,  January  30,  1959,  in  New  York 
City.    The  address  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  dtscuss 
with  you  the  problem  of  how  we  can  provide 
decent  housing  for  our  people. 

As  with  all  big  problems.  It  Is  not  only 
degree  which  is  important — that  Is,  how 
much  we  can  or  should  do  about  housing 
but  also  the  approach — how  we  should  go 
about  It.  In  this  respect  I  especially  wish  to 
congratulate  you.  Your  approach  here  to- 
day has  been  most  commendable.  First,  you 
have  taken  up  the  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  self-help.  What  can  your  own  organ- 
ization do  about  housing?  Secondly,  you 
have  considered  the  question  In  terms  of 
local  government.  And.  finally,  you  have 
come  to  the  question  of  what  should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  the  Federal  Govertmient  can  and  must 
do  in  this  field.  This  is  through  no  fault  of 
forward  looking  local  agencies  like  the  New 
York  Housing  Authority.  Nor  Is  it  through 
lack  of  effo'ts  by  the  unions  to  bring  about 
better  housing  for  their  members.  The  plain 
fact  Is  that  the  legitimate  demands  of  our 
people  for  decent  housing  have  exceeded  the 
ability  of  commercial  enterprise,  labor  organ- 
izations, and  local  government  to  satisfy 
those  needs. 

There  Is  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this.  The 
biggest  single  factor  is  the  growth  of  our 
population.  It  is  expected  that  within  the 
next  decade,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  increase  by  26  million  people. 
Within  the  next  20  years,  approximately  56 
million  people  wUI  be  added  to  our  popula- 
tion. More  than  1  million  new  families 
wUl  be  formed  every  year  in  the  190O's. 
Each  of  these  families  wlU  seek  and  should 
have  suitable  housing.  Fresh  air,  sunlight, 
Adequate  space  for  family  living,  modem 
appliances,    recreational    areas    are    fortu- 


nately no  longer  luxuries  In  20th  century 
America.  They  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
necessities,  and  rightly  so. 

In  a  country  as  large  and  as  varied  as  the 
United  States.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  bousing 
problem  will  take  many  different  forms. 
Consequently,  the  programs  upon  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  embarked  are  equally 
varied.  In  much  of  the  country — and  espe- 
cially in  the  large  suburban  areas — decent 
housing  is  best  provided  by  encouraging 
homeownershlp.  Through  a  series  of  acts 
passed  In  the  1930'b  Congress  formulated  pro- 
grams of  Government  Insurance  and  credit 
reserves  designed  to  generate  a  flow  of  mort- 
gage money  at  reasonable  rates.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  were  all  born  of  the  great  social 
and  economic  purposes  of  the  New  Deal.  In 
one  form  or  another  those  programs  have 
been  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
They  have  been  expanded  and  additional 
programs  like  VA  guaranteed  loans  have 
been  created  based  on  the  same  underlying 
principles. 

What  has  this  alphabet  soup  of  housing 
accompUehed?  Let  the  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  The  FHA  has  insured  mort- 
gages on  4i<^  mlUlon  homes.  Of  these.  2>^ 
million  were  new  construction.  Twenty  to 
thirty  percent  of  the  new  homes  built  each 
year  are  facilitated  by  FHA  Insurance. 

The  V^  has  guaranteed  home  loans  to 
almost  6  million  veterans  since  1944  alone. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
or  Fannie  Mae,  has  purchased  mortgages 
amounting  to  almost  $6  billion  and  has  thus 
increased  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit 
to  the  homebullder. 

It  is  a  source  of  enduring  satisfaction  to 
me  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
every  one  of  these  programs.  As  I  travel 
around  the  United  States.  I  can  see  in  the 
living  conditions  of  our  people  what  we  have 
accomplished  through  FHA,  the  VA.  Fannie 
Mae,  and  otlie'-s.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
situation  we  would  be  in  today  without 
them. 

Not  only  have  these  programs  brought 
decent  housing  to  our  people,  but  they  have 
transformed  homebulldlng  from  a  craft  to 
an  Industry  which,  since  World  War  II  alone, 
has  contributed  about  9140  billion  to  the 
national  product. 

And  this  has  been  done,  amazingly  enough, 
at  little  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  If  we  were 
today  to  liquidate  all  housing  assets  held 
by  the  Government  we  would  find  that  ex- 
cept in  public  housing  and  urban  renewal, 
these  programs  have  not  only  paid  for  them- 
selves but  have  shown  a  profit.  Long-term, 
low  downpayment  home  financing  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  realistic,  sound,  and 
effective. 

Remember  the  cries  of  "Socialist"  and 
"Bolshevik"  which  we  heard  when  the  New 
Deal  fought  for  decent  housing?  Yet.  today 
not  a  single  responsible  leader  of  the  housing 
or  banking  businesses  would  have  the  te- 
merity to  advocate  repeal  of  most  of  the 
Federal  housing  programs.  On  the  contrary. 
I  think  they  would  actually  insist  that  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Federal  housing 
programs  are  essential  to  the  health  of 
banking  and  the  housing  Indastry. 

The  argument  today  Is  rather  over  how 
much  we  can  afford.  I  say  that  In  the  area 
of  home  loan  guarantees  and  second.^ry 
market  operatloru  there  Is  no  limit  on  what 
we  can  provide  for  the  simple  reason  that 
these  programs  have  cost  us  nothing  and. 
soundly  administered.  wlU  continue  to  cost 
us  nothing. 

Legislation  has  already  been  Introduced 
In  the  seth  Congress  to  raise  FHA  mortgage 
ceiUngs  on  sales  housing  and  to  reduce  down 
payment  requirements.  It  would  also  re- 
duce the  eqiUty  required  of  builders  in  ren- 
tal  hotislng,  thus  stimulating  construction 
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of  rental  unlta.  Authority  to  Increase  the 
total  of  FHA  guaranteed  mortgages  by  $8 
binion  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  has  also 
been  proposed.  This  Is  sound  legislation 
and  I  win  wholeheartedly  support  Its  pas- 
sage. 

The  enormous  Increase  in  homeowner- 
ship  under  FHA  and  related  programs  has, 
however,  been  responsive  to  only  part  of 
the  national  housing  problem.  Special  con- 
ditions which  could  not  be  handled  under 
the  National  Housing  Acts  have  necessitated 
special  programs  such  as  military  housing, 
defense  housing,  cooperative  housing,  college 
housing,  and  public  housing. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  public  housing  program.  Some  of  you 
will  recall  that  the  first  public  housing,  con- 
sisting of  about  22,000  dwelling  units,  was 
built  by  the  old  PWA  back  in  1934.  Addi- 
tional units  were  built  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  which  lapsed  in 
1940.  The  program  was  revl.sed  in  1949  and 
Is  now  In  effect  but  on  a  very  modest  scale. 

The  purpose  of  public  housing  Is,  of 
course,  to  provide  decent  low  rental  housing 
to  those  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  It. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  program,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lends  funds  to  locally  es- 
tablished housing  authorities  for  the  con- 
struction of  publicly  owned  projects.  The 
Federal  Government  al.so  pays  the  local  au- 
thority an  annual  subsidy  of  the  difference 
between  the  rent  charged  and  the  cost  of 
carrying  charges  and  operation. 

I  am  aware  that  a  number  of  serious  prob- 
lems have  developed  recently  in  the  opera- 
tion of  public  housing.  Rundown  projects 
and  problem  families  have  made  public 
hoxislng  less  attractive  than  it  can  be.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  up  to  local  authorities  to  be 
more  vigorous  In  maintaining  the  appear- 
ance and   habltability  of  these  projects. 

The  poor  are  still  with  us  and  their  de- 
mands for  decent  hovislng  must  be  met.  In 
the  budget  which  the  President  submitted 
he  requested  no  new  low-rent  housing  units 
but  merely  an  extension  of  time  for  con- 
tracting for  units  already  authorized.  An 
expanding  nation  cannot  afford  a  holding 
operation  on  public  hovislng.  I  believe  that 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1960  should  be 
Increased  by  27,500  units.     I  also  believe  that 


the  frequently  unrealistic  maximum  income 
limits  for  occupancy  should  be  raised. 

Of  all  the  Federal  programs,  however,  the 
one  that  has  completely  captured  my  Imagi- 
nation Is  urban  renewal.  I  know  the  cities 
and  their  problems  best.  I  was  born  Into 
the  city;  I  grew  up  In  the  midst  of  its 
crowded  tenements,  and  I  have  lived  and 
worked  in  the  city  all  my  life.  Slums,  over- 
crowded tenements,  blighted  areas  have 
taken  a  heavy  toll  In  human  misery  and 
degradation.  Fine  men.  good  citizens,  have 
come  from  the  slums,  but  so  have  more  crime 
and  disease  than  we  should  have.  The  cost, 
however,  Is  not  only  in  human  values.  It  Is 
also  in  dollars  and  cents. 

In  a  typical  city  the  taxpayer  pays  nn  av- 
erage of  $7  each  year  for  services  rendered 
\r\  a  blighted  area.  The  luea  pays  back  only 
$4.'J5  in  Uixes.  In  a  good  area  the  average 
cost  per  citizen  is  $3.C0,  and  the  area  pays 
back    $11.30. 

Slums  and  blighted  areas  make  the  largest 
demands  on  the  cities"  services— hospital 
care,  fire,  police,  welfare  services.  One  city 
finds  tliat  40  percent  of  its  police  calls,  40 
pel  cent  of  its  relief  funds,  30  percent  of  its 
city  hospital  expenses  are  used  for  (J  percent 
of  its  people — those  living  in  blighted  areas. 
With  their  financial  structures  already 
weakened  by  the  movement  of  Industry  and 
taxpayers  to  the  suburbs,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  Increasing  cost  of  services,  the  cities  Just 
can't  afford  the  Indefinitely  continued  ex- 
istence of  slums. 

Under  the  urban  renewal  program  which 
developed  from  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  the 
local  community  is  encouraged  to  formulate 
a  workable  program  of  urban  redevelopment. 
This  program  must  include  sound  local  hovis- 
lng and  health  codes,  a  master  plan  for  the 
community's  development,  and  an  analysis  of 
neighborhoods  and  the  treatment  needed. 
It  must  Include  evidence  of  financial  ca- 
pacity to  provide  the  necessary  local  contri- 
bution. It  must  also  Include  plans  for  re- 
housing displaced  families.  Presented  with 
a  workable  program  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will,  on  its  part,  make  loans  and  grants 
to  pay  the  bulk  of  the  net  cost  for  clearing 
slum  areas  or  for  replanning  blighted  areas 
for  rehabilitation.  In  addition,  special  FHA 
mortgr.ge  insurance  Is  made  available  to  en- 


courage   private    Investment    In    rebuilding 
these  areas. 

The  principles  governing  the  urban  re- 
newal program  are  sound  ones.  Emphasis  Is 
placed  upon  the  Initiative  of  local  govern- 
ment in  bringing  about  a  solution  of  Its  own 
community  problems.  Assistance  given  by 
the  Federal  Government  Is  realistic  and  ef- 
fective. But  we  must  have  more,  not  only 
of  Federal  aid  but  of  local  enthusiasm  and 
Initiative.  Urban  renewal  presents  what  Is 
perhaps  the  mo.st  difficult  housing  problem 
in  America  today.  Costs  are  high.  Re- 
housin;:):  dl.'-placcd  families  often  presents  a 
real  bottleneck  to  otherwise  effective  pro- 
grams. However,  the  goal  of  clean,  well- 
planned  cities  and  decent  homes  for  city 
dwellers  Is  too  exciting,  too  Important  to  be 
frustrated  by  anything  less  than  sheer  Im- 
po.=J!bilit  y. 

I  believe  the  program  should  be  pushed  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  President  luu,  requested  $225  million 
a  year  for  the  next  6  years.  In  a  period  of 
hi^h  national  income,  I  believe  that  the 
United  St.^tes  can  and  must  do  more  to 
clean  up  its  cities,  to  i-Heviate  the  misery  of 
the  shuns  and  to  provide  decent  city  hous- 
ing for  our  increasing  population.  I  believe 
the  annual  appr<ipruitl(ui  requested  by  the 
President  is  Inadequate  and  should  be  In- 
cre;i.seci  to  anywhere  from  $350  million  to 
f600  million  a  year. 

Ii  housing,  as  in  public  works.  In  medical 
research.  In  Industrial  development,  and  so- 
cial security  this  country  will  either  ad- 
vance and  create  a  better  life  for  Us  people 
or  it  will  ."tagnate  and  die.  A  nation's  course 
In  history  is  very  much  like  a  skier  going 
up  a  steep  slope.  He  keeps  point;  up  or  he 
slides  to  the  bottom;  there  is  no  standing 
still. 

In  the  36  years  I  have  spent  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  this  country  has 
made  great  progress  in  Insuring  better  so- 
sial  and  economic  conditions  for  our  people. 
The  Nation  has  moved  considerably  from  the 
place  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  where  we 
were  50  years  aij;o.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
new  86th  Cdigress  will.  In  the  field  of  hous- 
ins:.  as  In  other  areas,  make  It  possible  for 
this  country  to  climb  still  further  up  the 
slope  of  our  national  aspirations. 


SENATE 

Tri-SDAY,  Fi:hiu  AHY  3,  10.")9 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting: 

Standing  in  the  brief  span  of  our  mor- 
tal days,  in  the  mystery  of  prayer  we 
come  looking  unto  Thee  who  stretcheth 
out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  who 
upon  the  earth  bringeth  haughty  princes 
to  nothing  and  maketh  the  judges  of  the 
earth  as  vanity,  for  even  in  our  little 
day  we  have  seen  Thy  word  fulfilled — 
"They  shall  wither  and  the  whirlwind 
shall  take  them  away  as  stubble." 

In  all  our  fainting  and  failing,  around 
our  incompleteness  flows  Thy  complete- 
ness, as  we  are  sustained  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary, 
and  there  is  no  searching  of  His  under- 
standing. 

We  come  claiming  the  promise  that 
they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  re- 
new their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and 


not  be  weary;  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint. 

Girded  by  Thy  might,  crive  us  the  cour- 
age to  fly,  the  urgency  to  run,  and  the 
patience  to  walk. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  tlie  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  February  2,  1959,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  SURGEON  GENERAL  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  73) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report. 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  WeltAre: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  835,  84th  Congress.  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  infoimation 
of  the  Congress  the  Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  summarizing  the  activi- 
ties of  the  health  research  facilities 
program. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  February  3.  1959. 


REPORT  OF  U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House.  February  3.  1959. 
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(Non:  The  only  copy  of  the  above  report 
was  transmitted  to  the  HouBe  of  Represent- 
atives.) 


REPORT    OF    COMMODITY   CREDIT. 
CORPORATION— MESSAGE     FROM 
THE   PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13,  Public  Law  806,  Eightieth 
Congress,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  report  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 

Dwicht  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  February  3.  1959. 


TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TURE OF  NEW  MEXICO 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  joint  resolution  passed  by 
the  24th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  extend  the  fullest 
rights,  duties,  and  blessings  of  statehood 
upon  Hawaii  by  admitting  her  to  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and, 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

House  Joint  Memorial  S 
Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  these  United  States  to  extend  the 
fullest  rights,  duties,  and  blessings  of 
statehood  upon  Hawaii  by  admitting  her 
to  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Whereas  over  99  percent  of  the  pupils  In 
the  public  schools  of  Hawaii  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  the  half  million  people  of  the 
islands  Include  among  their  members  large 
numbers  of  three  great  racial  groups  who 
■peak  five  of  the  great  languages  heard 
around  the  world,  and 

Whereas  members  of  nearly  50  language 
and  racial  groups  and  subgroups  have  long 
been  associated  together  In  amity  and  mutual 
esteem  In  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory, 
and 

Whereas  as  long  ago  as  1851  the  Islanders 
secretly  petitioned  these  United  States  to  be 
taken  under  our  protection,  and 

Whereas  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  were  an- 
nexed by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  In  1898 
and  established  as  a  Territory  by  law  In 
1900,  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  hav« 
amply  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  seU- 
government  and  self-reliance,  and 


Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  our  pub- 
lished Ideals  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equal- 
ity are  In  truth  a  living  creed  to  which  we 
adhere:  Now,  tberetore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  That  the  Congress  and  President 
of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  peti- 
tioned to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood  without 
delay;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  memo- 
rial of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Ed    V.    Mead, 

President,  Senate. 
Hal  Thornberht, 

Chief  Clerk,  Senate. 
Mack  Easlet, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Albert  Romero. 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives . 


FLOOD  CONTROL  WORKS— RESOLU- 
TION OF  PENNSYLVANIA  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES — LETTER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  disas- 
trous floods  in  western  Pennsylvania 
have  again  proved  the  necessity  for  ade- 
quate flood  control  works  in  our  river 
basins.  Flood  control  projects  on  French 
Creek  and  the  Shenango  River  would 
have  prevented  the  enormously  costly 
disasters  to  Meadville  and  Sharon.  In 
both  cases.  Congress  authorized  projects 
more  than  20  years  ago,  but  the  French 
Creek  survey  got  underway  only  2 
years  ago,  and  preconstruction  planning 
of  the  Shenango  (Sharpsville)  Reservoir 
has  just  been  started  as  the  result  of  con- 
gressional insistence  on  action  last  year. 

I  present,  for  appropriate  reference, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives,  on  January  27,  1959. 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  Shen- 
ango project  to  Mercer  and  Lawrence 
Counties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and,  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  86th  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  planning  of  a  dam 
north  of  Sharpsville  In  Mercer  County, 
Pa.,  which  project  U>  commonly  known 
as  the  Shenango  Reservoir  Dam.  Beyond  the 
planning  stage,  however,  no  concrete  action 
has  been  taken.  This  proposed  dam,  the 
basic  purpose  of  which  Is  the  control  of 
floods,  will  be  of  Immeasurable  benefit  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Mercer  and  Lawrence  Coun- 
ties and  the  surrounding  countryside. 

Recent  unfortunate  experiences  have  prov- 
en beyond  doubt  that  projxjsed  flood  control 
projects  should  not  be  allowed  to  lag.  Hesi- 
tation can  mean  a  disastrous  loss  of  human 
life  and  property :  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Pennsylvania,  In  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  appropriate  such 
funds  and  enact  such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  speedy  comple- 
tion of  the  Shenango  Reservoir  Dam  north 
of  SharpsvUle  in  Mercer  County,  Pa.;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  eoplee  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of 


representatives  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Hiram  Q.  Andrews, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representativet. 
Jas.  Minskt, 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  wrote  on  January  26 
to  the  distinguished  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees urging  a  speedup  in  appro- 
priations for  the  Shenango  and  French 
Creek  projects,  so  that  actual  construc- 
tion can  get  underway  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Januart  26,  1959. 
Hon.  Clarence  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Two  of  the  com- 
munities which  have  suffered  most  heavily 
In  the  current  disastrous  floods  In  Pennsjl- 
vanla  are  Meadville,  located  In  Crawford 
County,  on  French  Creek;  and  Sharon,  Mercer 
County,  on  the  Shenango  River. 

A  preliminary  estimate  Indicates  at  least 
$2  million  damage  In  Meadville,  and  4,000 
families  affected.  Railroad  service  Into  the 
community  was  suspended  for  several  days, 
and  highways  were  completely  Mocked. 
While  public  services  are  now  returning  to 
normal,  a  change  of  weather — I.e.,  a  heavy 
rainfall — could  bring  about  a  return  of  flood 
conditions. 

In  Sharon,  the  official  estimate  of  damage 
Is  (3  mUllon,  while  the  combined  estimate 
of  damage  from  the  latest  flood  and  that  of 
July  1958  Is  $8  million. 

Flood  control  works  on  French  Creek  were 
authorized  in  1936,  on  the  Shenango  River 
In  1938. 

Not  until  1955,  however,  was  the  Corps 
of  E^nglneers  provided  funds  to  undertake 
its  preliminary  examination  of  the  French 
Creek  Basin.  To  date,  appropriations  total- 
ing $52,900  have  been  made  for  this  survey, 
which  Is  currently  underway  and  which  will 
ultimately  provide  a  new  flood-control  plan 
for  the  French  Creek  Basin.  A  sum  of 
$25,000  for  continuation  of  this  survey  Is 
Included  In  the  President's  1960  budget  re- 
quest. I  am  Informed  that  If  $49,900  were 
appropriated,  the  survey  could  be  completed 
In  the  1960  fiscal  year — ^moving  the  comple- 
tion date  forward  by  about  12  months. 

The  Shenango  River  Reservoir  (also  known 
as  Sharpsville)  was  moved  Into  the  precon- 
struction planning  stage  last  year  by  con- 
gressional action.  The  i960  budget  request 
Includes  $150,000  for  continued  planning, 
but  I  am  advised  that  If  $200,000  were  ap- 
propriated this  year,  planning  could  be  com- 
pleted several  months  earlier,  and  construc- 
tion could  begin. 

May  I  urge  your  committee  to  appropriate 
the  sums  of  $49,900  to  complete  the  French 
Creek  survey  within  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
$200,000  to  complete  preconstruction  plan- 
ning for  the  Shenango  River  (Sharpsville) 
Reservoir  as  speedily  as  possible.  Hopefully, 
this  would  prepare  the  way  to  begin  earliest 
construction  of  these  two  projects. 

Almost  a  generation  has  passed  since  au- 
thorization of  flood  control  works  on  the 
French  Creek  and  the  Shenango  River. 
Since  that  time,  several  floods  have  occurred, 
inflicting  great  suffering  and  damage.  I 
urge  that  these  small  amounts  of  additional 
money  be  provided  so  that  these  two  Im- 
portant projects  can  go  forward  without 
additional  delay. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEPAUVER: 
S.  886.  A  bin  to  make  the  antitrust  laws 
applicable  to  the  organized  professional  team 
sport  of  baseball  and  to  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
arpects  of  ieslgnated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kefauver  'vhen  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
S.  887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Meleclo 
Acosta-Morales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WTLEY: 
S.  888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Reltzen- 
steln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  889.  A  bill  to  permit  the  exchange  be- 
tween  farms  In  the  same  county   of   cotton 
acreage  allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotnen  ; 
to     the     Committee     on     Agriculture     and 
Forestry. 

8.  890.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 
8.  891.  A  bill  to  provide  for  wheat  market- 
ing quotas  without  acreage  allotments;   and 
8.  892.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved  farm 
program;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE ; 
8.  803.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
limit  percentage  depletion  of  ores  and  min- 
erals to  the  Income  from  the  extraction  of 
such  orei  and  minerals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WII.EY: 
8. 804.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ice  Age  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr,  WILEY  (by  request) : 
8.  SOS.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Indigent  defendants  In  criminal 
oiksea  In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
atatea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
(Bm  the  remivrka  of  Mr,  Wilrt  whrti  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings,) 

Dy  Mr,  CASE  of  New  Jersey; 
S.  BOfl,  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Elto  Mnnacelll:  and 

8.  807,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Yoo 
Rills  ( Jae  Kyung  You) ;  tu  the  Committee  on 
Uie  Judtdary, 

By  Mr  8ALTONSTALL  (for  himself 
and  Mr,  CAPicMAaT)  : 
n,  RPR.  A  bill  to  avith(>rl/.e  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  make  monrtary  awards  for  In* 
ventive  contributions  to  the  national  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Saltonstall  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  899.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  discontin- 
uance of  certain  reports  now  required  by  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
h?  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headinR.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELXiAN  (by  request) : 
S.900.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(b)    of 
the    Fedcriil    Property    and    Administrative 


Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
pay  direct  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
utilization  of  excess  real  property  and  re- 
lated personalty,  and  for  other  purpyoses; 

S.  901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  make  contracts  for  cleaning  and 
custodial  services  for  periods  not  exceeding 
5  years;  and 

S.  902,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  funds,  and  for  continuation 
of  accounts  when  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  tho  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  sep-u-ate  headings  ) 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S  903.  A   bill    to  amend   section   4   of   the 
net   of   May  31,    1933    (48  Stat.    108);    to   the 
Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ENGLE: 

S  904.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  a.ssess- 
meut  of  costs  against  the  United  States  In 
the  case  entitled  "United  States  a^!;alnst  Fall- 
brock  Public  Utility  District";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KUCHEL)  : 

S.  905.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  four  soil  and  water  conservation 
laboratories;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  906.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1623  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term  "change  of 
program  of  education  or  training"  as  used  in 
such  section;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouoh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LANGER: 
S.  907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1957  to  provide  for  pensions  of 
9125  per  month  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
who  are  60  years  of  age;  and 

S.  008.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  denial  of  « 
deduction  as  a  business  expense  for  com- 
pensation paid  to  a  dependent  of  the  tax- 
payer for  peroonnl  services  actually  rendered 
in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  bunlness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Flnnnre. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina; 
8,  SOU.  A  bill  relating  to  the  ubnervnnce  of 
h'jlldtiya  occurring  on  Saturday;  to  the  Com* 
nilttee  on  Poit  Office  and  Civil  Servlct, 

Dy  Mr,  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr 
Kticiirt.,  Mr.  Bumn,  Mr.  Dovot.As,  Mr 
ERvm,  Mr.  QOLDWATrR,  Mr.  jArKsoN, 
Mr.    Maonuncn,    Mr.    Hcott,    Mri, 
HMn-H.  and  Mr,  Wilcy)  : 
8.010.  A    bin    to   autliorlne    the    payment 
to  local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of  tnxee 
and  ipeclnl  nueMminti  with  rtipect  to  cer* 
tain   Federal   real   property,   and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remKrIti  of  Mr,  Humphret  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.911.  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced  retired 
pay  plus  pension  or  compensation  to  cer- 
tain retired  personnel  of  the  armed  services 
who  retired  prior  to  January  1,  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Case 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Carl- 
son, and  Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.J.  Res.  43.  Joint    resolution    to    establish 
the  Health  Services  Study  Commission;   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


By    Mr.    KEATING    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Capehakt.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Javtts.  Mr. 

KucHEL,  Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Proxmdu:, 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Scott. 

and  Mr.  Carlson)  : 
S.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  disapproval  of  items  in 
general  appropriation  bills;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


APPLICABILITY        OP        ANTITRUST 

LAWS  TO  CERTAIN  PROFESSIONAL 

TEAM  SPORTS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
in.t;  the  antitrust  laws  applicable  to  the 
orRanized  professional  team  sp>ort  of 
baseball  and  to  exempt  certain  aspects 
of  the  organized  professional  team 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball, 
and  hockey  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  necessity  of  section  1  of  the  bill 
prows  out  of  the  inequity  created  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1922 
that  baseball  was  not  a  commercial  en- 
terprise, which  decision  It  reafflrmed  in 
1953.  In  1955  and  1957,  respectively,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  the  business  of  ex- 
hibiting professional  boxing  matches 
and  professional  football  are  within  the 
antitinist  laws. 

In  effect,  the  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized the  discrimination  between  sports 
resulting  from  its  decisions  but  left  the 
correction  of  the  situation  to  Congress. 
This  bill  does  that  by  placing  baseball  in 
the  same  relationship  to  the  antitrust 
laws  as  the  other  team  sports  under  the 
Court's  decisions. 

A  bill,  S.  4070.  was  Introduced  in  the 
last  ses.sion  of  Congress  which  would 
have  given  to  the  organized  professional 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball 
and  hockey  practically  full  exemption 
from  the  antlti-u.st  laws  with  respect  to 
a  large  part  of  their  operations.  That 
bill  was  considered  too  broad  in  its  ex- 
emptions and  there  was  not  aufllcient 
time  before  the  end  of  the  session  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  bill.  However. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  ai'e  areas  in 
the  opci'RtUins  of  thoae  nporta  which 

deserve  apeclnl  consideration  under  the 
antitrust  laws  in  order  that  they  may 
survive  and  iirow  m  seems  to  the  best 
public  interest.  The  bill  now  pi'oposcd, 
X  believe,  affords  the  exemptions  reoson- 
obly  necesaary  and  proper. 

The  bill  with  certnin  limitations  per- 
mits thase  orRaniied  professional  sports 
to  control  the  employment,  selection  and 
eligibility  of  players  and  the  reservation, 
selection  and  assignment  of  player  con- 
tracts. However,  this  privileRe  Is  limited 
to  the  control  of  not  more  than  80  players 
by  any  one  club  at  any  given  time.  This 
would  give  greater  relief  to  minor  leagues 
from  the  present  practices  under  which 
some  major  leagues  control,  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  many  as  450  players  and 
player  contracts.  The  players'  rights 
also  are  given  greater  protection.  Under 
the  bill,  a  player  must  give  his  written 
consent  before  he  can  be  subjected  to 
the  terms  of  the  system  of  player  control 
adopted  by  the  sport  organizations. 
This  would  give  relief  from  the  unfair 
situation    in    which    a    young    football 
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player  now  finds  himself  by  being  com- 
pelled to  play  professional  football  for  a 
team  for  which  he  has  no  desire  to  play 
and  with  which  he  has  never  before 
negotiated. 

The  organized  professional  sports  of 
baseball  and  football  may  regulate  the 
right  to  operate  within  specific  geo- 
graphic areas  provided  any  area  desig- 
nated may  not  exceed  a  radius  of  more 
than  35  miles  from  the  location  of  the 
ball  park  or  field.  This  exemption  as  to 
geographic  areas  does  not  apply  to  cities 
of  more  than  2  million  people,  so  that 
additional  clubs  in  the  very  large  cities 
could  not  be  foreclosed  under  the  geo- 
graphic area  exemption  contained  in  the 
bill. 

The  regulation  by  the  sports  organiza- 
tions of  the  broadcast  and  telecast  of 
sports  contests  are  exempted  by  the  bill 
from  the  antitrust  laws  provided  that 
any  agreements,  rules,  or  conduct  with 
respect  to  such  broadcasts  and  telecasts 
must  be  found  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  be  reasonably 
necessary.  The  Commission  would  be  in 
the  position  of  considering  a  conflict  of 
public  Interests.  They  must  weigh  the 
need  to  protect  and  build  up  minor 
leagues  in  baseball,  for  example,  by  some 
regulation  of  telecasts  of  big  league 
games  into  the  territory  of  a  minor 
league  game  on  the  same  date  and  the 
rights  of  people  who  wish  to  have  sports 
contests  appear  on  their  TV  sets.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Commission  is  in 
better  position  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
strike  a  balance  between  these  two  public 
interests  than  can  be  done  by  either 
blanket  exemption  of  sports  manage- 
ment from  the  antitrust  laws  or  an  at- 
tempt to  specifically  regulate  In  the  bill 
Itself. 

The  bin  further  exempts  agreements 
made  and  actions  taken  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  confidence  In  the  honesty 
of  sports  contests.  I  am  sure  that  such 
action  by  the  sports  Is  in  the  public  In- 
terest and  will  continue  to  be  the  high 
aim  of  these  sports  as  in  past  years. 

Z  call  your  attention  to  section  7  of 
the  bill  which  makes  this  bill  effeoUve 
only  for  4  years  from  the  date  of  lu 
approval.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  lU 
continued  deslrtblllty  can  bt  examined 
and  proper  action  taken. 

Mr.  PreiMent,  in  order  that  other 
Senators  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
Join  me  in  sponsorinir  the  bill,  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  lie  on  the 
desk  for  one  week. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  (S.  886)  to  make  the  anti- 
trust laws  applicable  to  the  organized 
professional  team  sport  of  baseball  and 
to  limit  the  applicability  of  the  antitrust 
laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  a5];}ects  of 
designated  professional  team  sports,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kefaxtver,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ICE  AGE  NATIONAL  PARK.  WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Ice  Age  National  Park  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  proix}sed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  national 
park,  incorp>orating  areas  in  34  counties 
in  Wisconsin. 

The  scope  and  beauty  of  Wisconsin's 
moraines — geological  formations  sculp- 
tured by  glacial  action — are  imsurpassed 
anywhere  in  the  country.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  moraines  is  recognized  by 
geologists,  conservationists,  including 
authorities  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  other  persons  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  importance  of  these  signifi- 
cant topographical  features. 

Currently,  there  is  a  study  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Department  of  Interior 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposed  park.  Un- 
fortunately, winter  has  held  up  the  field 
surveys.  I  have,  however,  urged  the  De- 
partment to  carry  out  its  study  of  these 
moraine  formations  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  questions  to  be  answered. 
These  include: 

First.  What  should  be  the  scope  of  the 
park  area — that  is,  Just  how  much  of  the 
moraine  area  in  the  34  counties  along 
the  500 -mile-long  glacially  significant 
strip  should  be  Included  in  such  a 
project? 

Second.  How  would  land  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  proposed  park  be  affected? 

Third.  How  much  will  it  cost  and  how 
will  it  be  financed? 

Fourth.  What  administrative  prob- 
lems will  be  involved  in  developing  and 
administering  the  park? 

Fifth,  How  would  the  national  park 
relate  to  the  National-State  established 
Kettle  Moraine  Park? 

These  and  other  problems  will  need  to 
be  resolved  In  the  local,  State,  and  Na- 
tional Interest, 

The  bill  X  am  introducing  today  is  a 
oounterpart  of  the  measure  introduced 

In  the  House  of  Represinutlvei  by  Con- 
gressman Riuia  on  January  7. 

Xn  attempting  to  move  forward  such  a 
park  project,  I  must  alio  pay  a  most  de- 
served tribute  to  the  fine,  enihuilaitio 
groundwork  laid  by  Raymond  T.  Sill- 
mer.  conservationist  authority  of  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  and  other  State  conserva- 
tionists, who  have  done  a  splendid  Job  In 
engendering  Interest  and  educating  a 
great  number  of  people  on  the  merits  of 
such  a  project. 

Annually,  millions  of  tourists  now  visit 
our  Kettle  Moraine  State  Park  which  en- 
compasses a  portion  of  the  glacially 
formed  topographical  features.  The 
creation  of  a  park  incorporating  more 
of  the  moraines — particularly  areas 
otherwise  unproductive — would  be  most 
worthwhile  and  could  be  expected  to  at- 
tract more  tourists  to  visit  our  Badger 
State. 

Overall,  I  believe  the  establishment  of 
an  Ice  Age  National  Park  to  preserve 
the  unique  and  significant  moraine  area 
would  be  a  real  boon  to  Wisconsin,  as 
well  as  a  benefit  for  the  Nation. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bto-AtTVBi  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  894)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ice  Age  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES 
IN  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT 
COURTS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  representation  of  in- 
digent defendants  in  criminal  cases  in 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  so  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  because  I  believe 
there  continues  to  be  a  serious  problem 
which  this  bill  would  go  far  to  cure. 

It  will  help  assure  equal  justice  under 
the  criminal  law  for  rich  and  poor  alike. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
statement  on  this  matter,  prepared  by 
me,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill  and 
a  copy  of  the  Attorney  General's  letter 
supporting  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
statement,  and  letter  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  895)  to  provide  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  indigent  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wiley  (by  request),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

B«  it  ffTiacted  by  tht  SnnaU  and  Moum  o/ 
Jteprfssntetivsi  o/  th%  (/nUfd  Stotsi  o/ 
Xmerloa  in  Conprria  aittmbled,  That  tttlt 
IS  of  tht  t;nlt«d  BUtM  Ood*.  Motion  3004), 
ii  htrtby  omtndtd  to  r«»d  at  rollowa: 

"Bio.  8006.  Publlo  dsfindtri;  Rfpressntation 
of  indigent  dvftndanta 

"(a)  Baoh  tJntttd  BtatM  dtitrlot  oourt  may 
appoint  a  publlo  dtftndtr  at  taoh  plao* 
whtrt  terms  of  court  art  htld,  Whsntvtr  a 
district  court  it  latiBfitd  that  the  numbar  of 
eosM  aiaientd  to  a  public  diftndcr  la  irtntvr 
than  can  D«  oonv«nltntly  conducted  by  htm, 
it  may  appoint  ont  or  more  oMliunt  publlo 
dsftndtrt,  Tht  public  dsfsndtr  with  ths 
approval  of  the  court  may  appoint  n»OM«ary 
clcrka  a«  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Ad« 
minlitrattvt  Offlot  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  Public  defenders  or  ossliUnt  publlo 
defender!  may  b«  full-time  or  part-time  offl- 
oere  a«  the  volume  of  work  in  the  judgment 
of  the  court  requlree. 

"Whenever  a  court  in  which  there  ii  a 
public  defender  is  eatlsfled  that  a  peraon 
charged  with  a  felony  or  mUdemeanor.  other 
than  a  petty  offense,  aa  defined  by  aection 
1  of  thla  title,  is  unable  to  employ  coun- 
ael.  it  aholl  assign  the  public  defender  to 
act  as  counsel.  Where  there  are  Indigent 
defendants  with  such  conflicting  Interests 
that  they  cannot  all  be  properly  represented 
by  the  same  counsel,  the  court  may  appoint 
counsel  separate  from  the  public  defender 
for  one  or  more  of  them  and  provide  for  the 
compensation  and  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses of  such  counsel  in  the  same  manner 
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as  Is  provided  for  counsel  appointed  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  The  public 
defender  shall  act  as  counsel  for  each  de- 
fendant to  whom  he  Is  assigned  at  every 
stage  of  the  prosecution,  unless  after  the 
assignment  the  court  Is  satisfied  that  the 
defendant  Is  able  to  employ  other  counsel. 
Each  district  court  may  adopt  appropriate 
rules  governing  the  conduct  of  public  de- 
fenders subject  to  general  regulations  on  the 
subject,  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Each  public  defender  and  assistant 
public  defender  shall  be  paid  a  salary  based 
upon  the  service  to  be  performed,  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,000  per  annum,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
He  shall  also  be  reimbursed  for  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  by  lilm  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  when  approved  by  the 
district  court. 

"(c)  If  a  district  court  In  a  district  not 
having  a  city  of  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  population  considers  that  the  rep- 
resentation of  indigent  defendants  In  crim- 
inal cases  can  be  provided  for  more  eco- 
nomically by  the  appointment  of  couusol 
than  by  the  appointment  of  a  public  de- 
fender, and  no  public  defender  is  appointed; 
or 

"If  a  district  court  In  a  district  having  a 
city  of  over  500.000  population  so  considers, 
the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  approves, 
and  no  public  defender  Is  appointed;  the 
court  may  appoint  counsel  fur  indigent  de- 
fendants In  particular  cases.  Counsel  so 
appointed  may  be  compen.sated  in  amounts 
determined  by  tlie  court  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  ser\  :<i'.  ut  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $35 
a  day  for  imie  necessarily  and  properly  ex- 
pended in  preparation  and  trial  of  the  case, 
and  may  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  reason- 
ably Incurred  In  the  representation  and  ap- 
proved by  the  court.  The  aggregate  amount 
expended  for  compen.'ation  and  reimburse- 
ment of  such  counsel  In  any  di.nrlct  may  nut 
exceed  $5,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  A  public  defender  or  counsel  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  who  represents  an 
Indigent  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  In  the 
district  court  shall  also  represent  him  In 
appeal  proceedings  if  either  the  district  court 
or  the  court  having  JurisdictU)n  of  the  appeal 
considers  that  there  Is  reasonable  groimd  for 
appeal  and  so  directs.  Services  of  the  nature 
specified  In  this  subsection  lendered  by  a 
public  defender  are  part  of  his  duties  and 
shall  be  perforn\ed  without  other  compensa- 
tion than  his  salary.  Counsel  appointed  in 
the  particular  case  may  be  compensated  for 
such  services  In  the  measure  specified  In  sub- 
section (c)  for  such  coinisel  and  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  expenses.  Sums  so  p;tid  for 
compensation  and  expenses  of  services  on 
appeal  are  Included  In  the  maximum  limit 
of  $.5,000  In  any  fiscal  year  Imposed  by  sub- 
section (c)  in  the  respective  districts  from 
which  the  appeals  are  taken. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  United  States  courts,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  salaries  and 
expenses  of  public  defenders  and  assistant 
public  defenders  and  compensation  and  ex- 
penses of  attorneys  appointed  by  the  courts 
to  represent  defendants  In  particular  cases, 
above  provided  for,  shall  be  paid  out  of  ap- 
propriations available  therefor  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of   the  United  States  Courts. 

"(f)  The  term  "United  States  district 
court'  as  used  in  this  section  shall  Include 
the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Di:-.trlct  Court  of  Guam,  and  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  created  by  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  28.  United  States  Code." 

Skc.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  201  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  Item  3006  and  Inserting  In  its  plao« 
Ll.c  foUowmg  Item; 


"3006.  Public  defenders;  representotlon  of 
Indigent  defendants." 

The  statement  and  letter  presented  by 
Mr.  Wiley  are  us  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Wiley 

BILL    or    RIGHTS 

Tlie  Bin  of  Rights  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  Constitution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  was  on  the  understanding  that 
the  first  10  amendments  thereto  constituting 
the  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  adopted. 

The  freedom  of  the  Individual  and  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  owned  by  the 
individual  are  necessary  foundations  of  our 
Am.-Tican  way  of  life  and  our  free  enter- 
prise economic  syctem. 

FRLEDOM    OF    INDIVIDUAL 

One  of  the  great  distinctions  between 
America  ai'd  the  Communist  world  Is  the 
fact  that  ill  America  a  person  is  free  to  make 
his  own  decisions  and,  though  he  may  some- 
times decide  wrongly.  Is  never  to  be  con- 
victed without  adequate  proof  and  only  after 
full  opportunity  for  hearing. 

INDIGFNT    DEFENDANTS    DENIED    RICHTS 

But  there  are,  most  unfortunately,  some 
of  our  citiz?ns  who  find  themselves  tempo- 
rarily without  funds  to  retain  adequate  legal 
counsel  to  defend  them. 

ShoMld  these  people  be  denied  the  protec- 
tion of  tlic  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitu- 
tion because  they  cannot  pay  a  lawyer  who 
knows  what  their  rights  are?  Tlic  answer 
Is  a  resounding,  "No." 

The  poorest  defendant  should  have  the 
best  counsel  possible. 

UNE,     FREE     SERVICE     BY     BAR     ASSOCIATIONS 

And  the  most  able  members  of  the  bar 
have  rendered  flue  service  by  volunteering 
free  of  charge  to  defend  citizens  who  are  Jn 
trouble  in  the  criminal  courts. 

However,  not  all  members  of  the  bar  are 
trial  lawyers.  More  and  more  lawyers  are 
involved  in  complicated  business  transac- 
tions requiring  thr  tilonts  of  so-called  desk 
lawyers  who  seldom,  if  ever,  appear  In  the 
courts. 

INCRE.,V?ED    BURDEN 

As  a  rp.=;ult,  the  burden  upon  the  trial 
lawyer  has  Increased  to  the  point  where  It  Is 
likely  to  become  Intolerable.  A  skilled 
lawyer,  experienced  In  court  practice  who 
can  demand  high  fees  can  really  not  be 
expected  to  give  nearly  all  of  his  time  to 
the   defense  of   ind  gent  defendants. 

As  a  result,  the  bar  associations  through- 
out the  country  have  been  studying  the 
problem  and  trying  to  come  up  with  solu- 
tions. 

For  Instance,  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbi.1  has  done  fine  work  In 
arranging  for  volunteer  service  by  Its  mem- 
bers In  defense  of  per.Kons  charged  before 
the  district  and  municipal  courts  In  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A  commission  headed  by  former  Judge 
Cayton  has  made  a  real  contribution  by  Its 
report  on  the  probhjm.  But  disagreement  as 
Uj  the  local  solution  by  private  means  con- 
tinues although  the  D.C.  Bar  Association 
and  Judicial  Conference  have  considered 
the  matter. 

SERIOt'S    PROBLEM 

There  is  some  feeling  that  because  the 
prosecuting  attorney  Is  employed  by  the 
Government,  there  might  be  some  question 
as  to  whether  a  public  defender  also  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  would  represent 
the  defendant  with  full  vigor.  It  has  been 
my  experience,  and  I  was  a  district  attorney 
myself  In  the  early  part  of  my  career,  that 
Wherever  lawyers  en-.er  a  case  they  give  their 
full  energy  and  talents  to  the  representation 
of  the  particular  client  whom  they  represent. 
Irrespective  of  their  own  personal  profit,  so 


long  as  no  question  of  ethics  Is  Involved  In 
continuing  to  represent  the  client. 

THIS    BILL    HELPS    SOLUTION 

If  the  burden  had  not  become  too  great 
for  the  private  practitioners  to  bear.  I  would 
not  ruggest  a  Government  remedy.  And 
the  problem  h.as  been  Increased  by  a  recent 
decision  to  the  effect  that  all  persons  charged 
with  Insanity  are  entitled  to  representation 
by  counsel.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  I 
understand  that  this  has  seriously  Increased 
the  burden  upon  volunteer  defense  counsel. 

And  since  there  is  a  problem  which  Is 
not  being  solved,  and  since  failure  to  solve 
this  problem  is  denying  constitutional  rights 
to  some  Americans,  I  propose  the  adoption 
of  this  bill  to  provide  for  appointment  of 
public  deiendcrs  in  the  representation  of 
Indigent  defendants  In  criminal  cases. 

COURT    CONTROL 

Tills  bill  leaves  the  appointment  of  defense 
co\inscl  in  the  hands  of  the  Judges,  as  It 
is  now;  but  It  provides  for  compen.satlon 
for  public  defenders  appointed  by  the  courts. 

EQUAL    JUSTICE    UNDER    THE    LAW 

Finally,  I  point  out  this  fact.  Enemies  of 
our  American  society  frequently  accu.se  us 
of  allegcdy  hiving  one  set  of  laws  for  the 
rich  and  one  set  of  laws  for  the  poor. 

They  as.strt  that  a  poor  man  will  be  pun- 
ished for  a  crime  for  which  a  rich  man 
might  e.'Ci'p?  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

They  further  charge  that.  In  criminal 
c.iscs,  It  Is  the  poor  who  will  end  up  In  the 
penitentiary  or  receive  c.ipital  punishment, 
and  the  rl'h  who  will  c5cape  with  a  com- 
p.^rativo  light  sentence,  or  perhaps  escape 
entirely. 

While  this  Is  .seldom  the  case,  let  us  de- 
molish these  accusations.  Let  us  confirm 
that  tliere  is  one  law.  and  one  law  only — the 
same  for  the  rich,  the  same  for  the  poor. 
Let  us  make  absolutely  sure  that,  in  crim- 
inal cases,  people  In  the  lower  Income 
brackets  are  not  denied  equal  Justice  under 
the  law  of  our  country. 

FrcRUART  2.   1059. 
The  Vice  President, 
US.  Senate. 
Wasliington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Prestoent:  For  the  past  sev- 
eral Congres.'^cs  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
representation  of  Indigent  defendants  In 
criminal  ca.scs  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  There  Is  again  enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriat**  reference 
legislation  to  assure  equal  Justice  under  the 
criminal  laws  for  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Under  the  existing  system  In  the  Federal 
courts,  the  Judges  assign  counsel  to  repre- 
sent the  Indigent  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Al- 
though the  bar  has  responded  admirably.  It 
is  unfair  to  Impose  this  heavy  burden  upon 
the  relatively  few  who  are  famll.ar  with  the 
practice  of  criminal  law.  Nor  Is  It  fair  to  the 
destitute  defendants  to  distribute  such  as- 
signments among  a  much  larger  number  of 
attorneys,  many  of  whom  may  have  little  or 
no  experience  In  criminal  matters. 

If  the  guaranty  of  the  sixth  amendment 
that  an  accused  shall  "have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defence"  Is  to  be  meaningful 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  retain  com- 
petent counsel,  the  community  must  under- 
take the  re.sponslblllty  of  providing  and  pay- 
ing for  necessary  defense  counsel  Just  as  It 
provides  and  pays  for  prosecution  staffs. 

Tlie  enclosed  bill  would  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  public  defenders  by  the  dis- 
trict courts.  However,  it  Is  flexible  enough 
to  permit  of  their  appointment  on  a  part- 
time  or  full-time  basis  In  various  areas  of  the 
country  as  the  volume  of  work  dictates. 
Furthermore,  In  districts  In  which  the  courts 
are  of  the  opinion  that  adequate  representa- 
tion of  Indigent  defendants  can  be  provided 
more  economically  through  the  appointment 
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of  special  couBMl  In  particular  cases,  they 
may  follow  sucli  a  course.  Thua,  the  meas- 
ure afford*  the  opportunity  of  making  use  of 
the  best  features  of  botli  the  public  defender 
and  the  assigned  counsel  systems,  as  deter- 
mined by  local  circumstances. 

This  remedial  legislation  Is  long  overdue. 
I  urge  Its  prompt,  favorable  conalderatlon  by 
the  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  recommendation. 
Sincerely, 

William  P.  Rocbrs, 

Attorney  General. 


STIMULATION  OP  INVENTIVE  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO  THE  DEFENSE 
EFFORT 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

1  Mr.  Capehart]  and  myself  I  introduce 
a  bill  designed  to  .stimulate  inventive 
contributions  to  the  defense  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  private  citizens  and 
Government  employ.jes.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Reward  for  constructive  effort  has 
been  a  basic  premise  of  the  free  enter- 
prise society.  Opportunity  for  reward 
is  a  fundamental  consideration.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  saw  to  that  when  in 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
they  provided  that  "Congress  should 
have  the  power  to  piomote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing 
for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inven- 
tors the  exclusive  rights  to  their  respec- 
tive writings  and  discoveries." 

Mr.  President,  under  this  article  the 
patent  laws  have  been  written  and  the 
patent  office  has  carried  forward  its 
most  useful  work.  However,  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  setting  up  this  article  of 
the  Constitution  could  not  foresee  the 
speed  with  which  today's  technological 
developments  take  place.  They  in- 
structed Congress  to  protect  the  inven- 
tor for  a  limited  time,  which  our  patent 
laws  do  to  this  day.    But  it  takes  from 

2  to  3  years  to  secure  patents  in  these 
hurried  times  and  it  h£is  occasionally  oc- 
curred that  an  inventicn  urgently  needed 
by  our  armed  services  has  not  been  re- 
served to  its  inventor  us  required  by  the 
Constitution.  The  new  development 
made  possible  by  a  scientist's  genius  and 
made  available  by  the  inventor  to  the 
armed  services  has  be(!n  used  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  armed  services,  but  the 
inventor  has  been  compensated  for  it  in- 
adequately, or  in  some  unfortunate  cases 
not  at  all,  due  to  the  restrictions  now 
imposed  on  the  armed  services  by 
statute. 

I  interpolate  at  this  ix)int  to  say  that 
last  year  Congress  enacted  a  special  stat- 
ute to  reward  a  certain  captain  of  the 
Navy  for  a  very  helpful  invention  which 
he  made,  which  contributed  greatly  to 
our  success  in  World  War  II.  That  in- 
vention was  compensated  for  by  a  special 
statute.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  apply  the  same  rule  generally. 

The  new  development  has  had  the 
further  unfortunate  effect  of  discourag- 
ing inventors  from  even  presenting 
much-needed  inventions  for  considera- 
tion by  the  E>epartment  of  Defense. 


Mr.  President,  It  Is  time  that  our  con- 
stitutional protections  be  extended  to 
these  patriotic  inventors  whose  develop- 
ments are  made  available  immediately 
and  before  patenting  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices. It  is  time  that  these  men  be  en- 
couraged by  promise  of  payment  to  bring 
forward  the  fruits  of  their  scientific 
effort.  Congress  has  considered  similar 
measures  in  the  past.  This  proposal  is 
drawn  from  the  best  Judgment  which 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lem. I  urge  that  it  be  given  prompt 
attention  by  the  Congress  in  our  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  remarks 
in  the  previous  session  of  Congress  on 
this  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  they  are  an  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  et  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
ON  Introduction  or  Inventive  Contribu- 
tions Bill 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  herewith  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  designed  pri- 
marily to  stimulate  contributions  of  a  tech- 
nical, scientific,  or  management  Improvement 
nature. 

Since  sputnik  and  our  consequent  realiza- 
tion th.-it  the  space  age  was  upon  us,  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  been  more  concerned  than  ever 
with  the  importance  of  technical  and  scien- 
tific achievement  in  our  own  country.  It  is 
no  understatement  to  say  that  the  security 
and  welfare  of  our  Nation  depends  upon  our 
being  technologically  superior.  World  lead- 
ership  will  depend  In  the  years  ahead  as 
much  on  our  scientific  know-how  as  It  has  in 
the  past  on  our  political  and  diplomatic 
know-how.  We  have  also  come  to  realize 
that  the  organization  by  which  we  manage 
our  defense  affairs  must  be  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible and  must  be  fully  equipped  to  meet  its 
enormous  responsibilities  on  a  split-second 
basis. 

The  Job  of  maintaining  technological  su- 
periority and  continuing  to  stimulate  scien- 
tific advances  is  a  Job  for  our  whole  Nation. 
We  cannot  expect  to  exploit  the  Bcientific 
barriers  of  the  future  by  simply  designating 
a  group  o»-  an  agency  of  the  Government  to 
be  responsible.  We  must  have  the  contribu- 
tion of  all  our  talented  citizens  wherever 
they  may  be.  The  H-bomb,  for  exampla,  was 
developed  by  a  group  of  scientists  working 
Independently  In  their  university  labora- 
tories. The  Jet  engine  was  developed  by  a 
British  Air  Force  officer  who  conducted  the 
necessEU-y  research  as  a  hobby.  We  must  in 
the  years  ahead  make  rapid  use  of  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  wherever  it  Is  de- 
veloped. 

The  bill  which  I  am  today  introducing 
vests  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  reward  any  person,  whether  a  private  citi- 
zen, a  corporation,  or  a  person  in  the  mili- 
tary service  as  a  civUlan  or  in  uniform.  The 
award  is  to  be  made  based  principally  upon 
the  value  of  the  contribution  to  the  national 
defense.  Inventive  contribution  Is  defined 
as:  Any  plan  or  proposal  for  the  Improvement 
of  management  procedure  or  technique  with- 
in any  defense  agency;  or  any  plan  or  pro- 
posal for  the  application  of  any  patented  or 
unpatented  technical  or  scientific  innovation 
to  national  defense  use. 

This  legislation  which  I  am  proposing  is 
not  new  or  original.  There  have  been  many 
comparable  suggestions  made  in  the  past. 
The  first  legislative  proposal  of  this  nature 
was  offered  in  the  82d  Congress  and  there  are 
currently  bills  pending  in  this  (Congress  to 
effect  the  same  purpose.     The  bill  which  I 


have  offered,  which  wlU  be  clear  from  the  sec- 
tion by  section  analysis  which  I  have  pre- 
pared, is,  however,  varied  In  some  significant 
ways  from  previous  proptosals.  Pxirthermore, 
I  believe  that  events  of  the  past  6  months 
have  demonstrated  dramatically  the  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation.  Our  national  secu- 
rity demands  that  authority  be  rested  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  reward  those  out- 
standing contributions  which  prove  to  be  of 
value  to  our  national  defense  in  helping  us 
further  scienttflc  and  technical  manage- 
ment problems. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  consist- 
ently favored  this  type  of  legislation.  There 
may  be  a  number  of  modifications  which  the 
executive  branch  would  want  written  Into 
this  biU  and  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  have 
the  benefit  of  constructive  suggestions  by  all 
Interested  parties  so  that  the  final  legisla- 
tion will  reflect  our  best  efforts  designed  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  technical  and 
scientific  advances  for  national  defense.  One 
simple  illustration  may  be  helpful  in  ex- 
plaining the  potential  benefits  of  this  kind 
of  legislation.  Let  us  suppose  that  an  inven- 
tor has  designed  an  extremely  helpful  item 
perhaps  for  purposes  of  Illustration  an 
amplifying  tube  which  will  greatly  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  our  electronic  equipment. 
Naturally  the  Inventor  wants  this  to  be  avail- 
able to  our  Defense  Establishment  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  but  he  also  wants  to 
be  assured  that  he  will  be  properly  com- 
pensated. He  cannot  divulge  his  secret  to 
industry  or  to  the  Defense  Department  for  he 
could  quickly  lose  his  proprietary  Interest. 
Moreover,  the  Defense  Department  is  with- 
out authority  at  the  present  time  to  pay  the 
Inventor.  They  perhaps  may  be  able  to  re- 
ward him  by  offering  him  some  sort  of  con- 
tractual arrangement.  But  if  the  invention 
has  great  potential  they  can  in  no  way  give 
him  a  fitting  reward  and  once  the  idea  is 
divulged  they  are  without  authority  to  com- 
pensate him.  So  the  inventor  naturally  seeks 
protection  under  our  patent  laws  but  it  takes 
several  years  to  receive  a  final  patent  and 
in  this  intervening  period  which  in  many 
cases  would  be  in  excess  of  3  years,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  potentially  vital  technical  improve- 
ment. Even  after  the  patent  is  Issued,  the 
Inventor  must  go  through  complicated  legal 
proceedings — sometimes  being  forced  to  sue 
for  Infringement.  And,  also,  there  is  the 
very  real  damage  that  the  Inventor  without 
significant  financial  resources  cannot  afford 
the  long  and  costly  procedure  in  obtaining 
his  patent  and  In  this  case  the  Invention  may 
be  lost  forever.  How  much  better  it  would 
be,  in  the  interest  of  our  national  security 
and  in  the  Interest  of  treating  equitably  those 
persons  who  do  by  their  genius  produce  tech- 
nical and  scientific  advances,  if  this  inven- 
tion could  be  made  immediately  available  to 
our  Defense  Establishment  and  the  Inventor 
given  immediately  proper  compensation. 

One  of  our  principal  objectives  with  the 
Defense  Establishment  has  been  to  create  in- 
centives. The  military  pay  bill  which  we  are 
now  considering  Is  designed  primarily  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Cordlner  Committee 
to  create  incentives  for  qualified  and  trained 
persons  to  remain  on  military  duty.  We 
try  to  create  Incentives  for  our  Industries 
manufacturing  in  the  defense  effort.  The 
preferred  basis  on  which  we  now  contract 
with  them  Is  called  an  incentive  contract.  It 
seems  to  me  only  consistent  with  this  objec- 
tive that  we  create  Incentives  for  creative 
Individuals,  whether  they  are  In  military 
service  or  in  private  life,  to  use  their  best  tal- 
ents in  furthering  our  defense  effort. 

The  potential  gain  by  stimulating  such  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  Inventors  and  scientists 
would,  I  am  confident,  outweigh  many  times 
the  minor  costs  Incxirred.  In  this  connection 
there  are  many  Illustrations  which  could  be 
used  where  over  the  past  years  the  Defense 
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Department  has  spent  many  thousands  of 
dollars  In  research,  only  to  find  that  the  Item 
we  are  seeking  has  already  been  developed 
by  a  private  person  who,  because  the  law 
does  not  protect  him.  has  not  been  able  to 
offer  the  fruits  of  his  Invention  to  the  De- 
fense Department. 

I  have  drafted  this  bill  In  cooperation  with 
some  of  the  leading  patent  attorneys  In  the 
Defense  Establishment.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men with  whom  I  have  conferred  received 
national  recognition  a  few  years  ago  for  his 
outstanding  treatise  on  this  subject.  He 
pointed  out  then,  in  1951,  the  desperate  need 
for  a  system  whereby  Individual  genius  can 
be  stimulated  to  make  contributions  for  our 
national  defense  and  he  pointed  out  the  total 
Inadequacies  of  our  patent  law  system  to 
achieve  this  objective.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  this  bill  has  resulted  from  as  many 
years  research  and  Investigation. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  have  the  serious 
and  earnest  attention  of  all  our  ni:iny  col- 
leagues. In  the  years  ahead  our  Nation's 
strength  and  security  may  depend  upon  our 
ability  to  beat  another  nation  to  a  technical 
achievement  and  when  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
months  may  make  the  difference  between 
security  and  disaster,  we  cannot  alTord  to  dis- 
courag<^  genius,  we  cannot  afford  to  create  a 
inonop<jly  on  new  ideas. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  ol  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received,  np- 
proprlately  referred,  and  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  bill  (S.  898)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  make  monetary 
awards  for  Inventive  contributions  to  the 
national  dcfenne,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr,  S.nlicn.st^ll  (for  hlm- 
nelf  and  Mr.  CAriHART),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hccoro,  as 
follow! : 

Be  it.  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Unuxe  of 
RrprenentatWeii  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amerii'a  in  Congrcni^  annemblrd,  That  thU 
Art  mny  be  ctt#d  na  th«  "Inventive  Contrlbu- 
llunt  Act  of  1058". 

DKCXARATION    OF   FOMCT 

8cc.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
•ttmulBte  and  encourage  Improved  manage- 
ment method*  and  teciinlcnl  and  ■clentlflc 
advances  for  the  national  defense  by  making 
eligible  for  compeniatlon  persons  who  have 
made  inventive  contributions  thereto. 

DrriNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "4efense  agency"  means  the 
Department  of  Defense,  any  military  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  or  any  armed  force 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  In- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  other  legal  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "inventive  contribution" 
means- — 

(1)  any  plan  or  proposal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  management  procedure  or  technique 
within  any  defense  agency;   or 

(2)  any  plan  or  proposal  for  the  applica- 
tion of  any  patented  or  unpatented  tech- 
nical or  scientific  Innovation  for  use  by  any 
defense  agency. 

AWARDS    ATTTHORIZED 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  has  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  communicated  in  confi- 
dence or  otherwise  to  a  defense  agency,  on 
or  after  May  1,  1958,  an  Inventive  contribu- 
tion which  at  the  time  of  such  communica- 


tion was  new  and  original  with  such  person, 
and  which  as  a  result  of  such  communica- 
tion thereafter  has  been  used  by  any  defense 
agency,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pay  to 
such  person  a  monetary  award  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretory  determines  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  to  be  payable.  Payment  of  any  such 
award  may  be  made  In  a  single  sum.  or 
through  poriodlc  payments. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
such  monetary  award  made  to  any  person 
with  respect  to  :uiy  inventive  contribution, 
the  Secret.iry  of  Defense  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  follnwuig  factors: 

(1)  the  v.ilue  of  thiit  contribution  to  the 
national  del'cnse: 

(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  sums 
Which  have  been  expended  by  the  contribu- 
tor for  the  dcvclopmrnt  of  that  coiitriba- 
tiou  for  use  by  cU  feusc  agciu-ics: 

(3)  the  amount  of  any  compensation 
(other  than  salary  rcceivi-d  for  .servU  es 
rendered  as  an  officer  or  emplnyie  of  the 
G.-)vernmpnt)  received  by  such  pcn-^on  for  or 
on  ace?  lunt  of  the  use  of  such  contribution 
by  the  Uintcd  KiiUes: 

(4)  the  amount  of  any  benefits  which 
hrxvi^  been  or  may  be  ucru\'d  by  such  per.'-un 
througli  tlic  expii'.t.ttlon  of  such  contribu- 
tion for  use  by  per.suns  other  than  the 
United  Slates;  and 

(5)  such  other  f;^.ct<-rs  n.s  the  Secretary  of 
Dcffiise    m.iv    detcrt:-i!ae    to    be    material. 

(c)  NoLwith.'^^tnndinc  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  provinon  of  law 
exc:-pt  a  provision  of  law  hereafter  enacted 
expressly  '"  UmltatLMi  hereof,  no  award 
Bh.iU  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  inventive  contributions  as  duflned  in 
tills  Act  unless— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Defen.ie  ha«  sub- 
mitted to  the  Armed  nervlccs  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rrpresentn- 
tlvcs  a  written  report  stating  the  name  of 
the  applicant  to  whom  the  award  is  to  be 
miiUo  and  the  amount 

(21  (ai  a  thirty-day  period  has  elapsed 
•Inco  the  siibmlssloii  of  such  report,  or 
(b)  thfl  committees  hive  advised  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  writing,  that  there  are 
no  further  questions  lo  be  nsked  concerning 
the  award  contcmplntiJd.  If  within  such  pe- 
riod n  concurrent  resolution  Is  passed  by  the 
Congress  authorizing  payment  of  such  award 
In  another  amount  or  subject  to  different 
conditions,  payment  of  the  award  shall  be 
made  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  that 
resolution, 

(d)  If  more  than  one  person  claims  an  In- 
terest in  the  same  Inventive  contribution, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ascertain  and 
determine  the  respective  interests  of  each 
such  person,  and  shall  divide  the  award 
to  be  made  an  to  such  contribution  among 
all  persons  determined  to  be  entitled  to 
share  in  that  award  In  such  proportions  as 
he  determines  to  be  equitable. 

(e)  Any  award  made  under  this  Act  for 
any  Inventive  contribution  may  be  paid  from 
(1)  funds  appropriated  to  any  defense 
agency  for  management  procedures  or  for 
the  procurement  of  equipment  or  supplies 
Incorporating  such  contribution,  or  (2) 
other  funds  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
such  award.  If  such  a  contribution  has  been 
used  by  more  than  one  defense  agency,  pay- 
ment of  any  award  made  therefor  may  be 
allocated  among  using  defense  agencies 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  use  of  such 
contribution  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

PROCEDURE    rOR    DETERMINATIONT 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Awards  under  section  4  may  be 
made  to  any  person  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (1)  upon  his  own  Initiative,  (2) 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  any  military  department,  or  (3)  upon 
application  made  by  such  person  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 


(b)  Upon  receipt  of  any  application  for  an 
award  under  this  Act  on  account  of  any 
inventive  contribution,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
such  contribution  has  been  used  by  defense 
agencies.  If  any  such  use  has  occurred,  he 
may  refer  the  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  administering  the 
activity  for  which  greatest  use  of  that  con- 
tribution h.is  been  made.  After  hearing 
upm  such  application,  the  Secretary  of  that 
mllltarv  department  shall  prepare  a  written 
report  thereon,  which  shall  contain  a  reci- 
tation of  the  material  facts  disclosed  with 
rcsijoct  to  the  application  and  his  recom- 
mendation for  action  to  be  taken  thereon. 
C  .pies  of  5uch  report  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
each  other  military  department  concerned, 
and  to  the  applicant  by  rew'lstered  mall  at 
the  .«ame  time  it  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defence. 

(c)  This  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  mint. try  department  shall  He  before 
the  Secret.iry  of  D.'finse  l>>r  thirty  days  be- 
f.jre  final  dispo.sit.on  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary. During  this  tune  the  S.^crctary  of 
Defense  may  entertain  an  ai)pcal  from  the 
a-'pUcant  or  desk^nnte  his  represent. itlvc  in 
the  omce  of  llie  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
entertain    such    an    appeal. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  {)rovislons  of  section  4 
(ci,  action  taken  In  conformity  with  the 
requirtments  of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  upon  any  application  or  recommen- 
dation shall  be  fm.il  and  conclu.?lve,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  other 
person  or  by  any  court  Any  determination 
madf  UKler  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
for  the  pur|)o;iC8  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATfOJ* 

fl'-c  0  'a)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
proinulKiite  Kiich  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  required  to  implement 
the  prnvlsloiii  of  fhl<i  Act. 

(»))  To  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Defrn^e  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
may  utilize  tlie  services  of  the  National 
Inventors  Council  and  the  stud  thereof  for 
the  receipt,  evaluation,  ond  cc)mmunlcatU)n 
of  inventive  contributions  to  any  defense 
n'^enry.  The  communication  of  any  In- 
ventive contribution  to  the  National  In- 
ventors Council  followed  by  the  communica- 
tion of  iuch  contribution  by  said  council  to 
a  defense  agency  shall,  for  the  purpoees  of 
section  4  of  this  Act,  constitute  proof  of  the 
communication  of  such  contribution  to  such 
defense  agency, 

RCI  ATIONSHIF   TO    OTKIS    FlOVWIONi 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  eligibility  of  any  person  to 
receive  compensation  under  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law  for  any  inventive  contribution 
shall  not  affect  his  eligibility  to  receive  an 
award  made  under  this  Act  on  account  of 
the  same  contribution. 

(b)  The  receipt  of  an  award  made  to  any 
person  under  this  Act  for  any  inventive  con- 
tribution shall  not  affect  his  eligibility  to 
receive  compensation  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  on  account  of  the  same  contri- 
bution, except  that  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  under  such  other  provision  of 
law  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
award  made  to  him  under  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  eCTect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


DISCONTINUANCE  OP  CERTAIN 
REPORTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  discontinuance  o*  cer- 


tain reports  now  required  by  law.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate  the 
periodic  submission  of  numerous  reports 
to  the  Congress  or  to  various  committees 
thereof,  as  now  required  by  statute,  when 
■such  rep>ort5  no  longer  serve  a  useful  pur- 
PD  e. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  Initiated 
by  the  Committee  on  Govenmient  Opera- 
tions by  letter  dated  August  15,  1957,  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
who  was  requested  to  make  an  evaluation 
of  the  reports  prepared  by  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  to  determine  (a)  the 
purp>ose  for  which  each  such  report  was 
prepared:  (b)  the  use  made  of  such  re- 
ports; and  (c)  recommendations  as  to 
their  continuation  or  abolition.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  request,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  released  a  bulletin  dated 
October  24.  1957.  addressed  to  the  head 
of  each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  which  it  was  re- 
quested that  complete  information  as  to 
the  origin,  use.  need  or  lack  of  need,  the 
cost  of  preparation,  and  other  necessary 
data  be  supplied  to  the  Bureau  so  as  to 
permit  further  evaluation  of  the  prep- 
aration of  legislation  to  support  the  find- 
ings of  the  agencies  for  submission  to  the 
committee. 

The  original  draft  bill  received  from 
the  Bureau  pursuant  to  :ts  survey  pro- 
vided for  the  repeal  of  57  laws  or  parts 
thereof  which  now  require  the  submis- 
sion of  report*  to  Congre.M.  On  receipt 
of  the  draft  bill,  a  copy  was  forwarded 
to  the  chairman  of  each  standlnR  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  with  a  request  that 
the  stalT  of  each  committee  review  the 
proposal  and  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  us  to  which  of 
the  reports  propo.oed  to  be  discontinued 
were  needed  for  the  use  of  such  com- 
mitteen. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  reflects  the 
changes  and  recommendations  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  ccimmittees,  and 
continues  existing  law  requiring  the  sub- 
mission of  reports  which  are  useful  to 
the  committees  of  Congress.  Should  this 
bill  be  enacted  into  law,  it  will  repeal  46 
sections  or  parts  of  law  requiring  the 
submliuion  of  reports  to  Congress  In- 
stead of  57  such  provisions  as  originally 
recommended  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  There  is  general 
agreement  by  the  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  all  of  these  46  reports  may  be 
discontinued  without  jeopardizing  or 
denying  essential  information  required 
by  Members  or  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  which 
has  been  enacted  from  time  to  time  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  preparation 
and  submission  of  repoi^ts  which  no 
longer  serve  any  useful  purpose,  or  for 
other  reasons,  were  no  longer  needed  by 
the  agencies  or  by  the  Congress. 

The  act  of  May  29,  1928  (45  Stat.  986) 
repealed  the  requirement  for  submission 
of  128  reports;  the  act  of  August  7,  1946 
<60  Stat.  866)  of  62  reports;  the  act  of 
October  31,  1951  (65  Stat.  701)  of  131 
reports;  and  the  act  of  August  30,  1954 
'68  Stat.  966) ,  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Goverimient  Operations,  repealed 


the  statutory  requirement  for  the  sub- 
mission of  33  such  reports. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  result  in  substan- 
tial savings  through  the  reduction  of 
administrative  expenses,  printing  and 
binding,  and  other  related  costs,  without 
impairing  or  interfering  with  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  essential  iiiformation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
together  with  his  reply  and  a  letter  trans- 
mitting the  draft  of  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally proposed  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
and  objectives  of  the  survey,  with  an  an- 
alysis thereof,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  899)  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  certain  reports  now  re- 
quired by  law.  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Gov(?rnment  Operations. 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  are  as  follows: 

August  15,  1957. 
Hon.  Pexcival  F.  Bbundaoe, 
Director,  Bureau  o/  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brvndaoe:  It  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee  that  there  are 
numerous  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress 
or  various  committees  thereof  on  a  quarterly, 
semiannual,  annual,  or  other  periodic  basis, 
dealing  with  the  operations  of  or  providing 
certain  information  In  connection  with  stat- 
utory authorizations  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress In  accordance  with  provisions  of  specific 
act*  of  Congreai,  The  initial  purpose  of 
these  reports,  In  many  Instances,  was  to  pro- 
vide the  legislative  branch  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  with  detailed  and  periodic  Information 
relative  to  the  progress,  status,  or  other  fac- 
tors relating  to  governmentAl  activities,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  executive  branch,  and  the  econo- 
mies or  public  service  Improvements  that 
have  resulted  from  speciilc  enactments. 

Most  of  these  reports  served,  at  least  for 
A  period  following  approval  of  the  legislation, 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  Information 
necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
authority  granted  thereunder  was  being  ex- 
ercised in  accordance  with  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  and  In  the  public  Interest,  and 
that  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  were 
being  achieved.  On  the  other  hand,  in  re- 
viewing certain  of  these  reports  that  have 
been  submitted  In  accordance  with  laws  en' 
acted  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  Is  quite 
obvious  that,  due  to  changes  In  conditions, 
subsequent  legislation,  or  for  other  reasons, 
some  of  these  reports  now  serve  no  useful 
piu-pose.  the  need  for  the  details  8j)eclfled 
to  be  furnished  In  such  rep>orts  no  longer 
exists  and  the  costs  incident  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  reports  are  no  longer  warranted. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  committee  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Congress  to  have 
the  Bureau  initiate  a  continuous  study  and 
survey  into  the  requirements  for  the  sub- 
mission of  these  reports,  in  order  that  the 
committee  may  determine  whether  or  not 
any  change  in  conditions  existing  at  the 
time  the  legislation  was  approved  warrants 
the  discontinuance  of  the  submission  of  such 
reports.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  request  that 
you  and  your  staff  give  consideration  to  this 
matter,  with  a  view  to  cooperating  with  the 
committee  in  evaluating  the  need  for  con- 


tinuing the  preparation  of  all  such  reports, 
and  to  the  drafting  of  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate those  that  may  no  longer  be  necessary. 

The  staff  of  the  committee  has  been  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  your  staff  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  Informa- 
tion that  will  be  required  in  order  that  the 
committee  may  give  appropriate  considera- 
tion to  legislation  or  other  actions  that  may 
be  Indicated,  with  a  view  toward  repealing 
provisions  of  law  requiring  the  submission 
of  reports  which  no  longer  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  I  believe  the  staff  can  be  helpful 
in  contacting  Members  of  Congress  who  may 
have  participated  In  processing  legislation 
which  required  the  preparation  of  these  re- 
ports and  In  obtaining  their  cooperation  in 
eliminating  the  need  for  filing  reports  when 
It  is  determined  that  they  are  no  longer 
required  to  conform  to  the  original  objec- 
tives of  the  laws  under  which  they  were  to 
be  submitted. 

Thanlting  you  for  your  consideration  and 
advice  regarding  this  matter,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairinan. 

Executive  Office  or  the  President. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington.  DC,  September  6.  1957. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  August  15,  1957,  requesting 
that  the  Bureau  initiate  a  study  of  the  cur- 
rent necessity  for  periodic  reports  required 
by  law  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
that  we  submit  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
peal statutory  requirements  for  reports 
which  are  no  longer  needed. 

We  will  be  glad  to  Initiate  a  study  directed 
toward  eliminating  reports  that  no  longer 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  We  have  conducted 
such  surveys  In  the  past  with  good  results 
but,  since  the  last  such  efTort  was  completed 
In  1954  (08  Stat.  960) ,  we  believe  It  Is  timely 
to  undertake  a  ■imllar  study  now. 

Arrangements,  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Bureau,  will  be  made  to  obtain  appro- 
priate participation  from  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch.  As  suggested  In  your  let- 
ter, we  will  consult  with  staff  of  your  com- 
mittee in  order  to  develop  mutually  helpful 
arrangements  in  this  undertalclnir 
Sincerely  yours. 

PEICIVAL  F,  BtVNDAOI, 

Director. 
Exxcunvz  Omcx  or  the  President, 

BXTREAU    OF  THE    BVDOET. 

WaBhington.  D.C,  ApHl  10, 1958. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  By  letter  of  Au- 
gtist  15,  1957,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  asked 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Initiate  a  study 
of  reports  which  are  required  by  statute  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  order  to 
identify  any  repKjrts  which  no  longer  are 
being  used  and  to  submit  appropriate  draft 
legislation.  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  bill  which 
would  repeal  59  such  reporting  reqtilrements, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  recommending  repeal  in  each  instance. 

In  conducting  the  study,  we  aslced  agencies 
to  furnish  detailed  information  concerning 
preparation  and  use  within  the  executive 
branch  of  all  reports  which  they  are  required 
by  statute  to  submit  to  the  Congress.  To 
the  extent  feasible,  the  agencies  also  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  in  each  instance 
whether  the  report  is  being  used  by  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress.  The  draft  bill  is  based 
upon  recommendations  from  agencies.  So 
far  as  could  be  determined,  the  reporting  re- 
quirements which  would  be  repealed  by  the 
draft  blU  are  no  longer  needed. 
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While  we  are  not  able  to  estimate  accu- 
rately the  savings  that  will  result  11  these 
reporting  requirements  are  repealed,  we  be- 
lieve they  are  worthwhile  and  we  recommend 
favorable  consideration  of  the  draft  bill.  We 
are  continuing  to  analyze  several  other 
statutory  reporting  requirements  and  will 
submit  additional  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation If  It  appe£u:s  that  any  of  them  should 
be  repealed. 

The  draft  bill  is  similar  to  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  require- 
ment lor  submission  of  reports  deemed  to  be 
unnecessary.  The  most  recent  of  these  en- 
actments, the  act  of  August  30,  1954,  68 
Stat.  906,  repealed  the  requirements  for  32 
reports. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  E    Merri.\m. 

Acting  Director. 


A  Bill  to  Discontinue  Certain  Reports  Now 
Required   by   L.^w 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou'^c  of 
Representatives  nf  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
reports  or  .■^tatcmrnts  now  reciulred  by  law 
are  hereby  dlrcontiniicd.  and  all  Acts  or  parts 
of  Acti!  herein  cited  as  requiring  the  sub- 
mission of  such  reports  or  stntomeiit.s  are 
hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of  such 
requirement: 

REPORTS     UNDER     FACH     EXECUTIVE     DFP\RTME.N'T 
AND    INDEPENDENT    E.  ;TAEL:.SH  M  E.NT 

1.  Tlie  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  of  tlie  adminis- 
trative adjustment  of  claims  of  $1,000  or  less, 
stating  the  name  of  each  claimant,  the 
amount  claimed,  the  amount  awarded,  and 
a  briei'  description  of  the  claim  (28  U  S.C. 
2673).' 

2.  The  anntial  rejxirt  to  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committees  and  the  Appr<.>pri- 
ations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Re]5resentaMves  of  the  action  taken  In 
reviewing  certain  positionn,  together  with 
Information  comparing  the  total  number  of 
employees  on  the  payroll  on  June  30  and 
their  average  grade  and  salary  with  similar 
information  for  the  previous  June  30  (65  Stat. 
757;  5U.S.C.  43,  note). 

REPORTS  UNDER  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY, 
HOU-^INO  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY.  GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS    ADMINI-.TRATION 

3  Tbe  quarterly  reports  to  Congress  of 
progress  In  liquidating  the  assets  and  wind- 
ing up  the  affairs  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  as  required  by  section 
106(b)  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration Liquidation  Act  (67  Stat.  231;  15 
U.S.C.  609.  note)  and  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1957. 

JOINT  REPORT  UNDER  THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT AND  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

4.  The  Joint  report  to  Congress,  required  of 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  by  sections  101  and 
409  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949,  of 
the  public  buildings  projects  eligible  to  be 
constructed  in  accordance  with  applicable 
statutory  provisions  (63  Stat.  176  and  200; 
40  use.  352.  355).' 

BEPC'RT     UNDER     THE     DEPARTMENT     OF     STATE 

5.  The  annual  statement  to  Congress  of 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund,  in- 
cluding contingent  expenses  of  foreign  In- 
tercourse and  of  all  the  missions  abroad 
(RS.  209;  5  use.  164). 

REPORTS    UNDER   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF   TREASURY 

6.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  ex- 
penditures from  the  earnings  of  the  Pershing 
Hall  Memorial  Fund  (49  Stat.  426;  36  U.S.C. 
492). 


7.  The  Inclusion  in  the  annual  report  of 
amount  expended  under  the  Musterlng-Out 
Payment  Act  of  1944  (£.8  Stat.  10;  38  U.S.C. 
691g). 

8.  The  semiannual  report  to  the  Congress 
of  claims  paid  which  became  (Jue  as  the 
result  of  the  correction  of  military  records 
of  the  Coast  Guard  (10  U.S.C.  1552(f)  ). 

9.  The  annual  rejwrt  to  the  Congress  of  the 
number  by  rank  and  ape  group  of  officers  of 
the  Coast  Guard  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander  who  are  entitled  to  flight  pay 
and  the  average  montl\ly  flight  pay  for  the 
preceding  6-month  period  (60  stat.  20;  37 
use  llBa-l  I. 

10.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  all 
amounts  paid  in  Kcttlcmcnt  of  claims  for 
damage  caused  by  vessels  In  the  Coast  Guard 
service  and  for  towage  and  salvage  and  the 
rep  jrt  to  Congress  witliin  twenty  days  after 
paving  any  fuch  clain-.  in  an  amount  over 
$J.OC0  (M  use    C46lbi  ).' 

11.  The  report  to  C(  ngress  within  twenty 
davs  after  receipt  of  .i  ijaymcnt  exceeding 
$3,000  due  the  United  f-tates  In  settlement  of 
a  claim  for  damage  to  property  In  the  Coast 
Guard  service  caus^ed  by  a  vessel  or  lloatmg 
o'ojcct  or  in  bcltlemeni.  of  a  claim  for  dam- 
age cognizable  m  admiralty  In  a  dl  trict 
court  of  the  United  Slates  (14  U.S.C. 
6471  b)  ).■ 

12.  Inclusion  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  amount.s 
expended  under  authority  of  the  Arm?d 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  as  rcciuired  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  that  Act  (60  t^tat.  967;  37  U.S.C   37). 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE    Df  PARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

13.  The  annual  reports  to  eonc:re-=;s  by  the 
Sc'-rctary  of  Defense  and  by  the  bccrcl.iry  of 
each  military  departn^.cnt  of  the  fettlement 
of  claims  against  the  United  States  by  a 
civilian  employee  of  tlie  Depiirtment  of  De- 
fense or  of  a  military  department,  or  by  a 
member  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps  for  damage  to  or  lo.s.s  of  per- 
sonal property  Incident  to  hi.s  service  (10 
use   2732(f)  ).' 

14.  Inclusion  in  the  annual  report  to  Con- 
gre.-s  on  civilian  positions  establL^hed  for 
professional  and  scientific  services  of  the 
functions  and  quallfic.itlons  of  each  Incum- 
bent  (  10  U.S.C.  1582).' 

15.  The  semiannual  report  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defcn-e  of  claim-  paid  which 
became  due  as  llie  result  of  the  correction  of 
millti.ry  records  (10  I.'. S.C.  1552(f)). 

16.  The  semiannual  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  S?rvices  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  length  of  tours  of  duty  out- 
side the  United  States  by  members  of  the 
Army  and  Air  F'orce   ()0  U  S.C.  714). 

17.  The  quarterly  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  cost, 
number,  and  location  of  family  housing  units 
In  foreign  countries  constructed  or  acquired 
or  which  are  Intended  to  be  constructed  or 
acquired  by  use  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
quired through  comniodity  transactions  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (5  U.S.C. 
171Z-1).' 

18.  The  report  of  proposed  participation  by 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  interna- 
tional amateur  sports  competition  (69  Stat. 
11;  22  U.S.C.  1982(b)  )  . 

19.  The  report  to  Ojngress  of  all  projects 
for  the  establb;hment  or  development  of 
military,  naval,  or  Air  Force  installations 
and  facilities  by  the  construction.  Installa- 
tion, or  equipment  of  temporary  or  perma- 
nent public  works  which  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  and  for  which  adequate 
fimds  have  not  been  appropriated  (64  Stat. 
245). 

20  The  semiannual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  covering  ej:penditures.  work,  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Department  of  De- 


fense accompanied  by  recommendations,  sep- 
arate reports  from  the  military  departments 
and  itemized  statements  of  savings  and  of 
the  elimination  of  duplications  and  overlap- 
pings   (5  use.  171aid)  ).» 

21.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  of  amounts  paid 
or  received  in  settlement  of  admiralty  claims 
for  damage,  towage,  and  salvage  and  the  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  S.MiatI  and  House  of  Representatives 
within  twenty  days  after  paying  a  claim  in  an 
amount  over  $3,000  or  after  receiving  pay- 
ment of  a  claim  ( 10  U  S  C  9805). 

22  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  amounts  paid  or 
received  in  settlement  of  admiralty  claims 
for  damage,  iow-t^*^  ''"d  salvage,  and  the  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
wi'.hin  twenty  davs  after  paying  a  claim  in 
an  amcmnt  over  «3.000  or  after  receiving  pay- 
ment of  a  claim  ( 10  U  S  C  48051 . 

23.  The  quarterly  report  to  Cungress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the  number  of  cjfB- 
cers  In  the  executive  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  the  number  of  commis- 
siop.ed  officers  on  or  with  the  Army  General 
St. iff  and  JusUfication  therefor  (10  U  S.C. 
3031(C)  ).' 

24  The  semiannual  rep<irt  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretarv  of  each  mtll'ary  department  nf 
the  research  and  development  contracts 
made  during  the  ret>ortlng  period  Including 
specific  information  on  each  contract  costing 
more  tlian  $50  000   (10  USC    2357). 

25.  The  semiannual  report  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  HoiL'^e 
of  Repre.sent.itivcs  by  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department  of  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority to  expend  out  of  appropriations  avail- 
able for  military  con.'^truction  amounts  fur 
public  works  projects  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  and  not  exceeding  $2f'0.000  per 
project   (70  Stat.  lOlG.   5  USC.   17IZ-4). 

2C  The  semiannual  report  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  S?cretP.ry  of  each 
military  department  of  options  procured  on 
real  estate  during  the  rejjortirig  period  (68 
Stat    ,^)60l. 

27  Inclusion  In  the  annual  report  to  Con- 
grers  by  each  military  department  of  the 
amounts  expended  under  authority  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  as  required 
bv  section  8  of  that  Act  (60  Stat.  967;  37 
USC  37). 

28  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  each  military  department 
of  the  number  by  rank  and  age  group  of 
officer.';  entitled  to  flight  pay  and  the  average 
monthly  flight  pay  lor  the  preceding  6  month 
period  (60  Stat.  20;  37  U.S.C.  118a-l).> 

29.  Inclusion  In  the  annual  report  by  each 
military  department  of  the  amounts  ex- 
pended under  the  Mustering-Out  Payment 
Act  of  1944   (58  Stat.   10;   38  USC.  691g). 

30.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  amounta  paid  or 
received  in  settlement  of  admiralty  claims 
for  damage,  towage  and  salvage,  and  the  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  aiid  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  twenty  day:  after  paying  a  claim  In 
an  amount  over  $3,000  or  after  receiving 
payment  of  a  claim   (  10  U.S.C.  7624). 

31.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
S^-cretary  of  the  Navy  of  all  vessels  used  for 
exi)erimental  purposes  which  have  been 
stricken  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  (10 
use,  7306(b)  ). 

32.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  Navy  Department  showing  the 
amount  appropriated,  amount  spent,  the 
amount  remaining  unspent  and  estimate  of 
probable  demands   (10  U.S.C.  7217). 

33.  The  quarterly  report  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  number 


of  ofllcer«  In  the  executive  j»art  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Jxutlflca- 
tlon  therefor   (10  USC.  8031(c)  ).> 

34.  The  report  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  not  less  frequently  than  once 
every  6  months  of  all  land  acqviired  for  the 
construction  of  ships  or  the  production  of 
ordnance  material  for  ships  to  be  constructed 
(56SUt.  53). 

35.  The  report  every  8  months  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  of  the  amount  of  dairy 
products  acquired  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  used  to  provide  ad- 
ditional butter  and  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products  as  a  part  of  the  ration  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  or  Air  Force  and  In  hospitals  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depiirtment  of  De- 
fense  (68  Stat    BOO;   7  UjB.C.  1446a(b)). 

BI3>OKT8    UNDCa    THE    POciT    OmCK 
DEPAMTMENT 

36.  The  Inclusion  In  the  annual  report  of 
operations  of  the  postal  savings  system  of 
the  names  of  post  offices  receiving  deposits, 
the  number  of  depositors  in  each  and  the 
amount  on  deposit  (36  Stat  814;  39  U.S.C. 
751). 

37.  The  annual  report  by  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  number  of  irtlcles  bearing 
penalty  indicia  procured  or  accounted  for 
through  him  by  each  executive  department 
and  agency,  by  each  Indeperdent  establish- 
ment and  by  each  organization  and  person 
authorized  by  law  to  use  the  penalty  priv- 
ilege (62  Stat.  1048;  39  U.S.C.  321J). 

BSPOBTB    UNDXB    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE 
INTERIOR 

38.  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress  of 
the  fish  restoration  and  management  proj- 
ects established  and  exp>enclitures  therefor 
(64  Stat.  434;    16  USC.  777j  )  ' 

39.  The  report  to  Congress  of  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Ttser\e  lands 
within  any  Indian  reservation  valuable  for 
power  or  reservoir  sites  or  Irrigation  project 
(36  Stat.  858;  43  USC.  148) . 

40.  The  report  to  Congress  of  all  with- 
drawals of  public  lands  of  tfce  United  States 
from  settlement,  location.  siJe  or  entry  (36 
Stat  848;  43  USC.  143) . 

41.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  any 
contract  or  contracts  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Jure  4.  1936  and 
moneys  expended  thereunder  (49  Stat.  1458; 
25  use.  455). 

42.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
activities  of,  expenditures  by  and  dona- 
tions to  the  lignite  research  laboratory  in 
North  Dakota   (62  Stat.  85;  30  U.S.C.  403). 

43.  The  report  to  Congress  of  investiga- 
tions made  to  determine  the  effects  of  do- 
mestic sewage,  mine,  petroleum,  and  indvis- 
trial  wastes,  erosion  silt,  and  other  f>olluting 
substances  on  wildlife  (60  Stat.  1080;  16 
use.  665). 

44.  The  annual  report  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  Justifying  and  showing  all 
investments  and  expenditures  made  or  pro- 
posed out  of  the  Colorado  River  dam  fund 
for  the  Joint  use  of  the  project  and  of  other 
Federal  activities  at  or  near  Boulder  City 
(62  Stat.  1130;  63  Stat.  784;  43  U.S.C.  618p). 

REPORTS     UNDER     THE     DEPARTMENT    OF 
COMMERCE 

45.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  covering 
the  progress  made  In  classifying  the  high- 
ways into  groups  composed  cf  roads  of  sim- 
ilar service  Importance  (54  Stat.  871;  23 
VS.C.  20a). 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF 
AGRICULTURE 

46.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  activ- 
ities relating  to  the  Puerto  Rico  hurricane 
relief  loans  (45  Stat.  1067:  70  Stat.  525). 

47.  The  monthly  report  tc  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  activities  carried  on  under  the 
authority  for  cooperation  with  Mexico  In  con- 


trol and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease and  rinderpest  (61  Stat.  8;  21  U.S.C. 
114d). 

48.  Inclusion,  In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  on  the  operations  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corp>oration  to  dispose  of  all  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  it,  of  a 
detailed  program  for  the  expansion  of  mar- 
kets for  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
through  marketing  and  utilization  research 
and  improvement  of  marketing  facilities  (70 
Stat.   198;   7  UJ3.C.   1851(b)). 

49.  The  report  of  the  estimates  of  national 
farm  housing  needs  and  of  progress  made 
toward  meeting  such  needs  (63  Stat.  435; 
42  U.S.C    1476(b)  ). 

50.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
receipts,  expendlttires,  and  results  of  the 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  in 
all  States  receiving  such  benefits  and  as  to 
whether  the  appropriation  of  any  State  has 
been  withheld  and  if  so  the  reasons  therefor 
(38  Stat.  374;  67  SUt.  85;  7  U.S.C.  347). 

51.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  work  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  all  States 
and  whether  any  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tion available  for  allotment  to  any  State  has 
been  withheld  and  if  so  the  reasons  therefor 
(69  Stat.  673;  7  UJS.C.  361g). 

REPORT    UNDER    THE    SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

52.  The  annual  communication  to  Con- 
gress Of  the  report  of  the  National  Yeomen 
F  or  of  such  portions  of  such  report  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
may  deem  of  national  Interest  and  impor- 
tance (49  Stat.  1506;  36  U.S.C.  139b). 

REPORT    UNDER    THE    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

53.  The  monthly  report  of  the  amount  of 
dairy  products  used  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  which  was  acquired  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (68  Stat.  900; 
7  U.S.C.  1446a(a)). 

REPORT    UNDER    THE    CIVn.    SERVICE    COMMISSION 

64.  The  report  of  findings  of  a  quarterly 
survey  of  appointments  made  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Defense  Production  Act  (69  Stat. 
683;   50   app.  U.S.C.  2160(b)(7)).' 

REPORT  UNDER  THE  GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

55.  The  annual  report  to  Congress  of  activ- 
ities under  the  Abaca  Production  Act  of  1960 
(64  Stat.  437;  50  U.S.C.  546) . 

REPORTS  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

56.  The  monthly  report  to  Congress  of  (1) 
application  cases  In  which  a  hearing  Is  not 
necessary  and  a  final  decision  has  not  been 
rendered  within  3  months  from  date  of  filing. 
and  (2)  all  hearing  cases  In  which  a  final 
decision  has  not  been  rendered  within  6 
months  from  the  final  date  of  the  hearing 
(66  Stat.  714;  47  U.S.C.  155(e)  ) .« 

57.  Inclusion  in  the  annual  report  of  in- 
formation regarding  each  new  employee,  in- 
cluding biographical  data  and  experience, 
Commission  positions  held  and  comp>ensa- 
tion  paid,  together  with  the  names  of  em- 
ployees leaving  the  employ  of  the  Commis- 
sion (66  Stat.  712;  47  U.S.C.  154(k)). 

REPORT    UNDER    THE    FEDERAL    FOWEB 
COMMISSION 

58.  The  annual  rej)ort  to  Congress  of  (1) 
preliminary  permits  and  licenses  issued  for 
hydroelectric  projects,  and  In  each  case  the 
parties  thereto,  the  terms  prescribed,  and  the 
moneys  received,  and  (2)  the  names  and 
compensation  of  persons  employed  by  the 
Commission  (41  Stat.  1065;  46  Stat.  798;  16 
U.S.C.  797(d)  ).i 

REPORT    UNDER    THE    NATIONAL    ADVISORY     COM- 
MITTEE FOR  AERONAUTICS 

69.  Inclusion  In  the  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress  on    civilian    positions    established    for 


professional  and  scientific  services  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  qualifications  of  each  Incum- 
bent together  with  a  statement  of  functions 
performed  by  him  (63  Stat.  411;  50  U.SC 
159). 

Analyses  and  Explanation — Reports  Un- 
der Each  Executive  Department  and  In- 
dependent EIstablishment 

Item  No.  1 :  The  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress annually  a  report  as  to  all  claims  of 
$1,000  or  less  paid  by  it  from  agency  funds 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1946.  The  report  must  include  the 
name  of  each  claimant,  the  amount  claimed 
and  paid,  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
claim.  The  reports  are  of  no  value  to  pre- 
paring agencies  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
their  value  to  Congress.  Congressional  re- 
view seems  unnecessary  since  data  relating 
to  each  claim  are  on  hand  and  available 
from  agency  records  and  are  reviewed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.' 

Item  No.  2:  Not  later  than  July  31  each 
year  until  termination  of  the  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  the  President  In  1950. 
each  executive  department  and  agency  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committees  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  action  taken  to  review  all 
positions  created  or  changed  to  a  higher 
grade  since  September  1,  1950,  to  determine 
the  need  for  each  position  and  whether  it 
is  properly  classified.  In  addition  the  report 
must  include  information  comparing  the  to- 
tal numl)er  of  employees  on  the  payroll  on 
June  30  and  their  average  grade  and  salary 
with  similar  information  for  the  previous 
June  30.  An  undesirable  effect  of  this  re- 
porting requirement  Is  that  It  tends  to  es- 
tablish one  pattern  for  the  annual  review  of 
positions  without  regard  to  changing  needs. 
Further  the  comparative  data  are  duplica- 
tions of  Information  contained  In  the  budg- 
et for  each  agency.  The  report  Is  of  no 
value  to  the  executive  branch  nor  does  it 
appear  to  provide  any  information  not 
otherwise  available  to  Congress. 

REPORTS  UNDER  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREAStTRT, 
HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY,  GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Item  No.  3:  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Liquidation  Act  contains  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  report  to  Congress  quarterly  on  prog- 
ress in  liquidating  the  assets  and  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1957  abolished  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  transferred  its  "remaining 
functions"  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  "remaining 
functions"  by  definition  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Includes  the  statutory  require- 
ment to  submit  a  quarterly  progress  re- 
port to  Congress.  Since  the  liquidation  has 
been  largely  accomplished  it  would  appear 
that  the  reporting  requirement  has  served 
its  purpose.  Unless  repealed,  however,  the 
statutory  provision  would  require  reporting 
until  the  last  dollar  is  liquidated  which 
may  take  several  years.  Information  on  the 
progress  of  liquidation  will  be  included  In 
the  annual  reports  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned as  well  as  in  budget  submissions.  In 
view  of  the  status  of  the  liquidation  such 
annual  reporting  would  seem  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Congress  adequately  Informed  as  to 
further  progress. 


1  Not  Included  In  the  bill  as  Introduced. 
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JOINT  aCPORT  UNDER  THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
KXNT  AMD  CENEKAL  SERVICES  ASMIMISTKA- 
TION 

Item  No.  4:  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1949  requires  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  and  the  Postmaster  General  to  sub- 
mit to  each  new  Congress  a  report  showing 
the  location  and  approximate  accommoda- 
tions of  public  buildings  projects  which  they 
find  eligible  to  be  constructed  In  accordance 
with  applicable  statutory  provisions.  The 
report  Is  also  to  show  the  limit  of  cost  of 
each  project  when  estimated  to  be  In  excess 
of  $200,000.  A  similar  reporting  requirement 
was  contained  In  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
May  25,  1926.  and  was  apparently  established 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  basis  for  se- 
lection of  public  building  projects  under 
omnibus  or  lump-sum  appropriations.  Al- 
though there  have  been  single  appropria- 
tions for  specific  public  buildings,  there  has 
been  no  omnibus  or  lump-sum  appropri- 
ation available  for  nearly  20  years;  there- 
fore, the  report  has  been  of  little  value. 
Moreover,  the  report  creates  considerable 
confusion  since  Immediately  after  publica- 
tion ol  the  list  of  cities  eligible  for  Federal 
projects,  numerous  inquiries  are  received 
concerning  the  status  of  specific  projects. 
Since  the  designation  of  an  eligible  project 
has  no  relationship  to  any  approved  con- 
struction plan  or  authorization,  the  report 
Is  actually  a  misleading  document.' 

REPORT   UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    STATE 

Item  No.  5:  Under  the  act  of  May  9,  1836 
(5  Stat.  25)  the  Secretaries  of  certain  de- 
partments and  the  Secretary  of  State  were 
required  to  submit  a  statement  of  expendi- 
tures from  their  "contingent  funds."  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  "to  In- 
clude all  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign 
Intercourse,  and  of  all  the  missions  abroad 
except  such  expenditures  as  are  settled  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  President."  This  re- 
port has  not  been  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  a  separate  report  for  many  years. 
The  Information  on  an  appropriation  basis 
is  Included  in  the  annual  budget.  By  the 
act  of  August  26,  1842  (5  Stat.  527)  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  act  of  1836  was  retained 
but  expanded  to  include  greater  detail. 
When  the  statutes  were  revised  In  1873  the 
act  of  1842  became  section  193  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  act  of  1836  relating  wholly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  became  section  209.  When 
the  United  States  Code  was  enacted  In  1926, 
section  193  became  5  U.S.C.  104  and  .section 
209  became  5  U.S.C.  164.  On  May  29.  1928, 
the  act  of  1842  was  amended  (45  Stat.  986) 
by  repealing  the  provision  for  reports  in  de- 
tail while  the  related  law  pertaining  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  not  repealed  appar- 
ently because  it  was  overlooked  at  the  time 

REPORTS    UNDER   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   TREASURY 

Item  No.  6:  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  required  ')  submit  on  the  first  day  of 
each  regular  session  of  Congress  a  report  of 
expenditures  made  from  the  earnings  of  the 
Pershing  Hall  Memorial  Fund  established  for 
the  maintenance  and  or  perpetuation  of 
Pershing  Hall  erected  In  Paris,  France,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Legion,  Inc. 
The  SecrcUiry  of  the  Treasury  includes  this 
information  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress 
and  thus  repeal  of  this  special  reporting  re- 
quirement would  eliminate  the  duplication 
of  information  furnished  the  Congress. 

Item  No.  7:  The  Musterlng-Out  Payment 
Act  of  1944  authorizes  payment  of  certain 
sums  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
were  engaged  In  active  service  In  World  War 
II  and  who  are  discharged  or  relieved  from 
active  service  under  honorable  conditions  on 
or  after  December  7,  1941,  and  who  do 
not  come  wi  hln  certain  exceptions.  The 
amounts  expended  for  such  payments  to 
members  of   the  U.S.   Coast  Guard  are  re- 


quired to  be  reported  to  Congress  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  volume  of  such  payments  being 
made  at  the  present  time  Is  too  Insignificant 
to  be  of  any  special  administrative  or  budge- 
tary value.     See  also  Item  No.  29. 

Item  No.  8:  See  explanation  under  item 
No.  15. 

Item  No.  9:  See  explanation  under  Item 
No.  28, 

Item  No.  10:  This  Item  along  with  Item 
No.  11  involves  authority  and  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  correspond  to  those  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  as  set  forth  under  item  No. 
21.  The  explanation  anc.  Justification  In 
Item  No.  21  are  equ.illy  applicable  to  Item 
Nos.  10  and  11.' 

Item  No.  11:  See  explanation  under  Item 
No,  10.' 

Item  No.  12:  S?e  explanation  under  item 
No.  27. 

RCI'ORTS    UNDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

Item  No.  13:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  each  military  department 
are  authorii'ed  to  settle  and  pay  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  not  more  than 
$2,500  by  a  civilian  employee  or  by  a  membor 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
for  damafi;c  to  or  loss  of  perronal  property 
Incident  to  his  service.  Each  of  the  above 
olllcials  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  once 
a  year  on  each  claim  settled  under  this  au- 
thority Including  the  name  of  the  claimant, 
the  amount  claimed  and  the  amount  paid. 
These  reports  are  of  no  value  to  the  military 
departments  or  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  limited  information  would  not 
apjear  to  serve  a  useful  purpu.se  to  Congress 
Records  and  payment  vouchers  are  audited 
by  departmental  auditors  and  by  the  Gen- 
eral AccLUntlng  Office  The  file  on  each 
claim  Is  available  from  records  st«jrage.' 

Item  No.  14:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  each  military  department 
are  authorized  to  establish  limited  numbers 
of  positions  t«5  carry  out  research  and  de- 
velopment recjiilring  the  services  of  specially 
qualified  scientific  or  professional  personnel. 
Each  calendar  year  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  required  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  num- 
ber of  positions  establLshed  during  the  year 
under  this  authority  and  to  list  the  name, 
rate  of  compensation,  functions,  and  quali- 
fications of  each  incumbent.  The  reporting 
requirement  should  be  modified  to  eliminate 
the  detailed  reporting  of  the  functions  of 
each  position  and  the  backgrcjunds  of  indi- 
vidual Incumbents.  New  positions  proposed 
are  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  before  they  are  established 
as  are  also  the  qualifications  and  proposed 
salaries  of  incumbents.  Such  information  In 
the  report  Is  of  no  value  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  seems  unnecessary  Informa- 
tion for  Congress,' 

Item  No.  15:  The  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department  under  procedures  appr(n  .?d 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized  to 
correct  military  records  and  to  pay  a  claim 
found  to  be  due  as  the  result  of  correcting 
a  record.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  take  similar  action  in  regard 
to  the  Coast  Guard.  Every  6  months  tl  e 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  all  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  Coast  Guard  are  required  to  report  to 
Congress  on  claims  paid  under  such  authority 
Including  the  name  of  the  claimant,  a  brief 
description  of  the  claim  and  a  statement  of 
amount  paid.  These  reports  serve  no  useful 
purpose  In  the  executive  branch,  nor  do  they 
contain  unique  data  since  Information  re- 
garding each  case  Ls  available  from  records 
storage.  Ftirthermore,  experience  indicates 
that  the  authority  to  correct  records  and  pay 
claims  l3  being  exercised  judiciously  and  no 


need  exists  for  a  detailed  report  as  a  safe* 
guard  device. 

Item  No.  16:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  U 
required  to  advise  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  April  and  October  each  year 
of  the  regulations  and  changes  In  regula- 
tions governing  the  length  of  tours  of  duty 
out£lde  the  United  States  by  members  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force.  This  Information  Is 
contained  In  published  regulations  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Air  Force  and  Is  available 
to  Congress  upon  request.  A  periodic  report 
of  such  regulations  without  regard  to  the 
significance  of  changes  made,  If  any.  seems 
of  doubtful  value  to  Congress. 

Item  No.  17:  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  authorized  to  construct  or  acquire  family 
housing  and  community  facilities  In  foreign 
ct)untrles  through  projects  which  utilize 
foreign  currencies  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
A^jricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  or  throueh  other  commodity 
transactions  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. The  statute  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  furnish  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  quarterly  reports  of  the  cost, 
number,  and  loc.it ion  of  housing  units  con- 
structed or  acquired  during  the  quarter  or 
Intended  to  be  constructed  or  acquired  dur- 
ing the  next  quarter  pursuant  to  the  above 
authority.  These  reports  are  of  no  value  to 
the  Department  of  Defent.:.  and  there  Is  no 
Information  to  Indicate  that  the  report  has 
been  of  any  value  to  Coneress  The  data 
that  might  be  desired  are  available  from 
project  ai)proval3  and  program  estimates  In 
the  Defense  Department  ' 

Item  No  18:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and. 
for  Coast  Guard  personnel,  the  Secretary  of 
the  TYeasury,  are  authorized  to  permit  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces  to  train  for, 
attend  and  participate  in  International  ama- 
teur sp  )rls  competition  If  the  Secretary  of 
St.Tte  determines  that  the  participation  will 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  At 
least  30  days  before  making  any  commit- 
ment under  such  authority  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  setting  forth  the 
details  of  the  proposed  participation  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces.  These  reports 
contain  the  statement  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  would  be  served  by 
such  participation  A  similar  report  con- 
cerning persui.nel  of  the  Coast  Guard  Is  not 
required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  reporting  requirement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  should  be  repealed.  The  report 
Is  of  no  value  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fcn.se  and  Its  preparation  serves  no  known 
purpose  other  than  to  meet  the  statutory 
requirement. 

Item  No  19:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
required  by  section  408(b)  of  Public  Law 
564,  81st  Congress,  to  submit  to  the  first 
session  of  each  Congress  a  list  of  all  military, 
naval  and  Air  Force  public  works  projects 
which  have  been  authorized  by  Coneress  and 
for  which  adequate  funds  have  not  been 
appropriated.  This  report  should  be  dis- 
continued since  a  summary  of  the  Infor- 
mation in  the  report  is  furnished  Congress 
each  year  when  the  annual  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  is  presented. 
Moreover,  the  current  procedure  whereby  un- 
flnanced  military  construction  authorization 
Is  regularly  repealed  each  year  provides  for 
better  control  of  unused  authorlzatloiis  and 
renders  the  reporting  requirement  of  Public 
Law  564  redundant. 

Item  No  20:  By  act  of  August  10,  1949.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  required  to  submit 
semiannual  reports  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress   covering    expenditures,   work   and 


'  Not  Included  in  the  bill  as  Introduced. 
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accomplishment*  of  the  Defense  Department 
accompanied  by  (1)  recominenclationB  (2) 
separate  reports  from  the  military  depart- 
ments and  (3)  Itemized  statement  of  savings 
and  of  eliminations  of  duplication  and  over- 
lapping. By  arrangement  with  the  chairmen 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committees  in  the  fall  of  1950.  the  mid- 
year report  was  changed  to  a  relatively  short 
report  of  about  50  pages  giving  the  pertinent 
data  mainly  in  statistical  form  with  the 
end-year  report  to  provide  comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  full  year's  activities.  The 
reports  overlap  most  of  the  statutory  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  particularly  the  budget  "hear- 
ings which  present  identical  material  In 
greater  detail.  The  reports  are  of  some 
value  in  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
their  historical  content  but  such  informa- 
tion Is  available  from  other  sources.  The 
use  currently  being  made  of  these  reports 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  public 
and  the  Congress  does  not  appear  to  justify 
the  annual  cost  estimated  at  1120.000.  The 
mid-year  statistical  report  is  estimated  to 
account  for  about  $10,000  of  this  total.' 

Item  No.  21:  The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  is  authorized  to  settle  or  compromise 
for  $500,000  or  less  a  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  damage  caused  by  a  vessel 
of  or  in  the  service  of  the  D«partment  of  the 
Air  Force  or  for  towage  and  salvage  service 
rendered  to  such  a  vessel.  The  Secretary  Is 
also  authorized  to  settle,  or  compromise  and 
receive  $500,000  or  less  In  payment  of  a  claim 
by  the  United  States  for  damage  to  property 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  caused 
by  a  vessel  or  floating  object  or  for  salvage 
services  performed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  for  any  vessel.  The  Secretary  Is 
required  to  report  to  the  Armed  8?rvlce8 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  within 
20  days  after  paying  a  claim  erf  $3,000  or 
more  or  after  receiving  payment  of  a  claim. 
The  report  Includes  a  description  of  the 
claim,  amount  paid  or  received,  basis  for 
determination  and  other  pertinent  data.  In 
addition,  he  Is  required  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  of  the  amounts  paid 
or  received  In  settlement  of  claims  for 
damage,  towage  or  salvage.  These  reporting 
requirements  should  be  repealed  The  num- 
ber of  claims  paid  and  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  are  included  In  annual  budget  sub- 
missions. The  reports  have  no  value  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  nor  Is  there  any 
known  use  of  the  reports  by  Congress.  It 
is  rare  that  any  claimant  Is  ever  again  In- 
terested In  a  paid  claim.  If  such  Informa- 
tion Is  needed  by  Congress,  the  complete 
file  for  each  case  Is  available  from  depart- 
mental records.  Claims,  records  and  ledgers 
are  audited  by  departmental  auditors  and 
payment  vouchers  are  post  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Item  No.  22:  This  statutory  authority  and 
reporting  requirement  as  affecting  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  are  identical  to  that  con- 
cerning the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  about 
which  comments  are  set  out  under  item  No. 
21.  The  explanation  and  Justification  con- 
tained therein  are  equally  applicable  to  this 
item. 

Item  No.  23:  Statutory  restrictions  permit 
not  more  than  3,000  officers  of  the  Army  to 
be  assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent  duty 
in  the  executive  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  Of  this  number  not  more  than 
1.000  may  be  with  the  Army  General  Staff. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  required  to 
report  quarterly  to  Congress  the  numtjer  of 
officers  In  the  executive  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  number  with 
the  Army  General  Staff  together  with  Justi- 
fication therefor.  There  is  a  similar  report- 
ing requirement  affecting  the  Air  Force 
but  none  for  the  Navy  Department.     The 


reports  submitted  have  not  included  any 
Justification  as  provided  for  by  the  statute 
but  only  numbers  of  officers  a8slg:ned.  Since 
the  limit  is  placed  by  statute  there  Eeems 
nothing  cu:hieved  by  a  report  of  numbers 
assigned.' 

Item  No.  24:  The  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department  is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress semiannually  on  all  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts  costing  more  than  $50,000 
entered  into  during  each  6  month  period, 
the  report  to  Include  specific  information  on 
each  contract.  Information  contained  In 
th:s  report  Is  largely  duplicated  in  the  semi- 
annual report  required  by  10  U5.C.  2304(e) 
which  requires  a  report  to  Congress  of  all 
research  and  development  contracts  that  are 
entered  Into  by  negotiation.  Those  con- 
tracts over  $50,000  which  are  made  through 
advertising  and  bid  would  be  the  only  ones 
reported  under  section  2357  which  would  not 
also  be  reported  under  section  2304(e).  The 
reports  are  not  needed  by  the  military  de- 
partments and  would  not  be  prepared  except 
to  meet  statutory  requirement.  The  re- 
porting requirement  should  be  repealed  since 
the  Information  is  largely  duplicated  in  other 
reports  and  the  basic  records  are  available  If 
needed. 

Item  No.  25:  The  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department  Is  authorized  with  certain 
limitations  to  use  funds  available  for  mili- 
tary construction  to  establish  and  develop 
military  Installations  determined  to  be 
urgently  required,  provided  the  coct  of  the 
project  does  not  exceed  $200,000.  Each  Secre- 
tary is  also  authorized  to  use  funds  avail- 
able for  maintenance  and  operation  to  ac- 
complish such  a  project  when  the  cost  does 
not  exceed  $25,000.  The  Secretary  of  each 
department  Is  required  to  report  semian- 
nually to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  giv- 
ing details  of  the  exercise  of  this  authority. 
The  reports  per  se  are  of  no  value  to  the 
military  departments  and  would  not  be  pre- 
pared except  to  meet  statutory  requirements. 
The  information  reported  is  available  when 
needed  from  retained  records  and  summary 
data  are  available  through  normal  fiscal  and 
cost  procedures 

Item  No.  26:  The  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department  is  authorized  to  procure 
options  on  real  estate  which  In  his  Judgment 
is  suitable  and  likely  to  be  required  In  con- 
nection with  prospective  public  works  proj- 
ects of  his  departnient.  For  each  semiannual 
period  during  which  an  option  Is  procured 
under  this  authority,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  render  a  rejxirt  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  This  reporting  requirement 
should  be  repealed.  While  the  number  of 
options  procured  under  this  authority  has 
been  almost  nil  the  requirement  necessitates 
numerous  negative  reports  within  the  mili- 
tary departments.  The  Information  would 
be  available  whenever  required  even  though 
the  provisions  were  repealed. 

Item  No.  27:  Provisions  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  require  that 
amounts  expended  under  the  act  shall  be 
included  in  the  annual  reports  to  Congress 
by  the  departments  concerned.  Payments 
under  this  act  have  declined  to  insignificant 
proportions  and  such  claims  are  no  longer 
separated  from  other  claims.  As  a  result 
amounts  expended  under  the  act  have  not 
been  reported  as  a  separate  Item  for  the  last 
several  years. 

Item  No.  28:  In  connection  with  the  au- 
thorization for  incentive  pay  for  hazardous 
duty  Involving  frequent  and  regular  par- 
ticipation in  aerial  flight,  the  Secretary  of 
each  military  department  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Coast  Guard  officers  is 
required  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress. The  report  is  to  contain  the  number 
of  officers  by  rank  and  age  group  above  the 


rank  of  major  or  lieutenant  commander  who 
were  entitled  to  flight  pay  together  with  the 
average  monthly  flight  pay  authorized  to  be 
paid  to  such  officers  dtiring  the  6-month 
period  preceding  the  report.  The  reports  are 
of  no  value  within  the  executive  branch  and 
since  the  information  can  be  made  available 
to  Congress  on  specific  occasions  if  the  need 
should  arise,  the  requirement  for  a  periodic 
report  appears  unnecessary.' 

Item  No.  29:  Item  No.  7  explanation  offers 
Justification  for  eliminating  this  reporting 
requirement  as  it  affects  the  Coast  Guard. 
That  reasoning  Is  also  applicable  to  the  mili- 
tary departments.  Because  of  the  virtual 
inactivity  under  this  act  the  Information  has 
not  been  Included  for  several  years  as  a 
separate  Item  In  the  annual  reports  to  Con- 
gress by  the  military  departments. 

Item  No.  30:  This  statutory  authority  and 
reporting  requirement  as  affecting  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Is  Identical  to  that  concern- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  about 
which  comments  are  set  out  under  Item  No. 
21.  The  explanation  and  Justification  con- 
tained therein  are  equally  applicable  to  this 
Item. 

Item  No.  31:  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is 
authorized  to  strike  from  the  Naval  Vessel 
Register  the  name  of  any  vessel  which  an 
examining  board  finds  to  be  unfit  for  service. 
With  approval  of  the  President  any  such  ves- 
sel may  be  used  for  experimental  purposes. 
The  Secretary  is  required  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  of  all  such  vessels  used  for 
experimental  purpc«es.  This  reporting  re- 
quirement Is  unnecessary  since  such  Infor- 
mation is  regularly  reported  in  the  Navy's 
annual  budget  Justification  statement  to 
Congress  in  that  portion  dealing  with  the 
status  of  naval  vessels. 

Item  No.  32:  By  act  of  May  1.  1820,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  required  to  report 
annually  to  Congress  regarding  the  annual 
appropriations  and  as  to  each  head  (1)  the 
amount  appropriated.  (2)  amount  spent,  (3) 
amount  remaining  unspent  at  end  of  fiscal 
year,  and  (4)  estimate  of  probable  demands. 
This  requirement,  remaining  through  the 
years,  was  Included  in  the  recent  codification 
of  military  laws  and  is  now  cited  as  10  U.S.C. 
7217.  This  Information  Is  also  presented  to 
Congress  In  resp>onse  to  Public  Law  663,  83d 
Congress  (31  U.S.C.  200)  which  requires  such 
information  to  be  reported  to  Congress  an- 
nually by  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency. 
Because  of  this  duplication.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  reporting  requirement  In 
10  U.S.C.  7217  be  repealed.  The  report  has 
been  of  value  to  the  Navy  Department  as  an 
historical  financial  record  of  Its  operations 
and  will  be  continued  as  a  financial  report 
even  though  the  requirement  Is  discontinued. 
However,  the  repeal  would  permit  revisions  in 
the  report  as  may  be  called  for  by  changes 
in  the  Navy  accounting  system. 

Item  No.  33:  Statutory  restrictions  per- 
mit not  more  than  2,800  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  to  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent 
duty  In  the  executive  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  The  Secretary  Is  re- 
quired to  report  quarterly  to  Congress  of  the 
number  of  officers  so  assigned,  together  with 
Justification  therefor.  A  similar  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  commented  on 
under  item  No.  23  above.  The  reports  sub- 
mitted have  not  included  any  Justification 
for  assignments  as  required  by  the  statute  but 
have  simply  listed  the  number  of  officers 
involved.  Since  a  limit  on  the  officers  as- 
signed to  the  executive  part  of  the  Air  Force 
is  set  by  statute  there  seems  nothing  achieved 
by  a  report  of  the  number  so  assigned,  and 
repeal  of  this  reporting  requirement  is  in- 
dicated.' 

Item  No.  34:  Public  Law  440.  77th  Con- 
gress, authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  provide  essential  equipment,  facilities, 
and  land  for  the  construction  of  ships  and 
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the  production  of  ordnance  material  for  such 
ships  authorized  by  the  act  to  be  constructed. 
The  Secretary  Is  required  to  transmit  to  Con- 
gress not  less  frequently  than  once  every  8 
months  a  full  report  of  all  land  acqulslUons 
"effected  under  the  authority  of  this  or  any 
subsequent  act."  Although  authority  to  ac- 
quire land  under  "this"  act  has  expired  and 
no  reports  are  being  submitted  to  Congress 
ill  accordance  with  Its  provisions,  the  re- 
quirement for  reporting  land  acquired  under 
"any  subsequent  act"  is  still  outstanding. 
Since  adequate  reporting  provisions  for  land 
acquisition  are  Included  in  Public  Law  155. 
82d  Coni?ress.  the  repeal  of  the  reporting;  re- 
quirement of  Public  Law  440,  77th  Congress, 
is  clearly  Indicated. 

Item  No.  35:  By  act  of  August  28.  1954.  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide,  among   other   purposes,   for   IncreaFln-.,' 
the  use  of  dairy  products  by  authorizing  the 
Commodlity     Credit     Corporation     to     make 
available,  for  use  of  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration and  the  military  departments,  dairy 
products  acquired  through  price  support  op- 
eraUons.     The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
for  the  milit:\ry  dopartmeiit.s.  is  required  to 
report    every    6    months    to    the    Committees 
on  Agriculture  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  amount  of  dairy  products  used 
to    provide    additional    quantities    of    such 
products  as  a  part  of  the  rations  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  or   Air   Force   and    in    Defense   Dep.nt- 
ment    hospitals.     A    scp.irate    reporting    re- 
quirement,  Identical   except  for   submission 
monthly  r.it'ier  than  each  6  months,  is  ap- 
plicable   to    the    Admlnl.-trator    of    Veterans' 
Affairs  for  additional  dairy  products  used  as 
a  part  of  the  ration  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals.     While  these  reports  are  not 
burdensome   and*  the  data    would   otherwise 
be  collected  for  reimbursement  purposes,  the 
actual  reports  are  of  no  value  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  appear  to  serve  no  purpose 
in  Congress.     Information  of  the  quantities 
of  dairy  products  used  is  readily   available 
f«m  accounting  records  at  any  time  a  need 
for  such  data  arises.     A  prriodic  report.  e.-=pe- 
clally    as    frequently    as    once    each    month. 
would  seem  unnecesr,ary. 

REPORTS    UNDER    Tlir    POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

Item  No.  36:  The  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
Postal  Savings  System  is  required  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  showing  by  States  and  Terri- 
tories the  number  and  names  of  po^t  offices 
receiving  deposits,  the  aggre^i.te  amount  of 
deposits  and  of  withdrawals,  the  number  of 
depositors   in   each,   total   amount   st.inding 
to  credit  of  all  depositors  at  eiid  of  ye.ir.  the 
amount  of  such  den  >;  its  at  Interest,  tnnount 
of    Intere.t   received    nud    amount    paKI.    the 
amount  of  dfposits   surrendered   for   bonds 
the  nuiuber  and  amount  of  tmcJnlmed  de- 
poalU.    and    Informfttlon    regarding    Invest- 
menta  by  the  Biwrd.  expcnami  of  uperntion 
nnd  other  pertinent  fuctn.     Of  the  M  putiea 
in  thl«  report  41  puKft  wre  (kvut»U  to  a  Unt. 
Inji  (if  the  offlpe*  rpcelvinn  p«uital  uttvino*.  the 
nvunber  of   depu«uoni   and    \\\»   «muuni  on 
rtrp.N«u     Thl«  mrurmtttiuu  In  Mich  rtetwU  U 
of  no  vnhie  to  the  IHm,<  omoe  Uepwnmeiit  nr 
to  the  nortrti  ,vf  Trvuiewi  for  the  ri«i«l  trtv. 
InuK  tymem  n<»r  ^^^>v^ld  U  nppPrtr  t«»  \»  .if  nny 
vnlue  to  rnnRreM  «)V  to  th*  puUllo,     Th«  ex". 
elu«lon  of  th^e  itemlKtd  d«ift  [t\m\  u\p  au* 
nuftl  r*|Hirting  f*quir«mpiu«  would  t^mm 
A  mnjvw  co«t  factor  lu  the  rrpurt  prepara- 
Won. 

»u**.*"*..^°  ^"^  S'^^^tofy  provlMoiu  rcqulr* 
that  All  penalty  indlcU  matter  mailed  by 
rederal  agenclea  and  other  organlBatlona  and 
persons  authorlaed  to  use  the  penalty  privi- 
lege shall  be  procured  or  accounted  for 
through  the  Postmaster  General  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe.  The  Post- 
master General  Is  required  by  statute  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  number  of  such 
penalty  indicia  matter  procured  or  accounted 
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for  through  him  by  each  authorized  user. 
While  agencies  will  continue  to  report  in- 
dicia procurements  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, compilation  of  such  reports  is  of  no 
value  to  the  Department  and  a  recurring 
need  for  such  information  by  Congress  ap- 
pears doubtful.  If  such  data  should  be 
needed  at  any  time  it  can  readily  be  prepared 
from  records  In  the  Post  Office  Department. 

REPORTS     t'NDER    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE 
INTERIOR 

Item  No.  38:  The  Secretary  of  Interior 
is  autliorized  and  directed  by  statute  to  co- 
operate with  States  in  fLsh  restoration  and 
managempnt  projects.  Appropriations  are 
authorizpd  which  may  be  apportioned  to 
the  States  in  accordance  with  the  statutory 
provisions  and  In  Iceeplnc  with  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  individual  State  and  the  fish 
restoration  and  management  projects  pro- 
posed. The  Secretary  is  required  to  report 
annually  to  Con^'rcss  Riving  detailed  infor- 
mation of  projects  established  and  of  ex- 
penditures. The  report  is  of  no  value  within 
the  Department  and  serves  no  known  Ufeful 
purT)o.se.  The  same  material  Is  available  in 
more  detail  in  reoort.s  of  tlie  Federal  Aid  in 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  pro-rams  pre- 
pared by  the  Branch  of  Federal  Aid  and  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  Wildlife  M.;n:.f;e- 
nicnt  Institute  and  the  Sport  Fishing  In- 
stitute.' 

It  ^m  N)  39:  The  act  of  Jr.ne  25,  1910 
(36  Stat.  8;)0.  43  USC.  148).  authori;'es  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reserve  from 
all  appropriations  Innds  witliin  Indian  res- 
ervations valuable  for  power  or  reservoir 
sites  or  necessary  for  use  in  connection  with 
Irrigation  projects,  and  requires  tliat  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  all  reser- 
vations made  in  conformity  with  tlie  statute. 
Very  few  such  tran.sactions  have  been  re- 
ported in  over  20  yrars  and  tiie  rcnort  is 
of  no  value  to  the  Djpartment  of  the  In- 
terior. Moreover,  the  reporting  requirement 
appears  to  have  been  ob.solete  since  the  act 
of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  984).  which  pro- 
hibits the  allotment  in  severalty  of  lands 
within  Indian  reservations  and  provides  for 
t.'ie  restoration  of  certain  lands  to  tribal 
ov.nershlp. 

Item  No.  40:  The  Pre<-,idfnt  Is  authorized 
to  make  withdrawals  of  public  lands  from 
settlement,  location,  sales,  or  entry  and  re- 
serve such  lands  for  various  public  "purposes 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  required  to 
report  all  such  withdrawals  to  Congress  at 
the  ne-t  regular  session  following  the  with- 
drawal. This  report  covers  only  certain 
types  ot  withdrawals  under  a  specific  statute 
and  doe.s  not  include  withdrawals  under 
other  st.-.'utea.  The  report  thus  has  limited 
covernge   and    is   of   little   value. 

Item  No,  41:  The  aocretary  of  the  Interior 
Ih  nuthorlwd  by  act  of  June  4,  193d,  to  con- 
tract  with  any  State  or  political  subdlvUlon 
or  with  any  public  or  private  Initltvitlon  for 
the  education,   medical    attention.   agrlouN 
ttirnl  MHaUtnno*.  and  »wM  welfare  ^^t  In- 
diana      in  addiilon,  he  la  required  to  ren<»rt 
to  t'onnre-a  annually  t.n  eaoh  oontrart  made 
\»i\der  aurh  niuhtiruy  uiontt  with  the  amount 
of  money   expendt'd,     Ap|)arently   the   aiit. 
nlhrnnoe  ut   uua  rep.»rt  wna   the  deair*  of 
Coniii»*a,  at  the  time  the  authority  wna  alven 
o  the  8rrr«tttry.  to  be  Informed  of  the  ex- 
tPht  to  whlt^h  th*  i^tithorlty  waa  exerrlatd 
other  authorities  now  exlat  for  the  Sefrftarv 
to  contract  with  states  which  do  not  requlrr 
reports  to  Congress.     Moreover,  svtch  Infor- 
matlon  is  largely  duplicated  in  budget  estl- 
.mates  and  Justification. 

Item  No.  42:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
18  authorlaed  and  directed  to  establish,  equip 
and  maintain  a  research  laboratory  in  the 
lignite  consuming  region  of  North  Dakota 
to  conduct  researches  and  develop  uses  and 
market  outlets  for  lignite  coal  and  Its  prod- 


ucts. Tlie  Secretary  is  required  to  make  a 
report  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
ses.clon  of  the  activities  of,  expenditures  by. 
and  donations  to  the  laboratory.  This  re- 
port serves  no  useful  piu-pose  within  the 
Department  since  all  the  material  la  In- 
cluded in  other  reports.  Moreover.  Infor- 
mation In  the  report  duplicates  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  material  available  to 
Congress  In  the  budget  and  the  Secretary's 
annual  report. 

Item  No.  43 :  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  make  such  investigations  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  determine  the  effects 
of  domestic  sewage,  mine,  petroleum  and 
industrial  wastes,  erosion  silt,  and  other  pol- 
luting subit.tnccs  on  wildlife  and  to  make 
reports  to  Coiu-ress  concerning  such  Investl- 
(;ations  and  of  recommendations  for  allevi- 
ating: daiif;>rous  and  undesirable  effects  of 
such  pollution  The  sole  report  made  under 
this  act  was  submitted  In  February  1951. 
The  activities  described  in  this  report  com- 
plement and  supplement  similar  activities 
ciUTled  out  by  tlie  Department  of  Health, 
Educatlcm.  and  Welfare  under  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  USC.  466). 

Item  No  44:  The  Interior  Department  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1950.  contained  a  provision 
requiring  an  annual  report  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  ol  the  Senate  and 
Hou.se  of  Kepre.-,ent.itivc8  of  all  investments 
and  expenditures  made  or  proposed  out  of 
the  Colorado  River  Dam  Fund  for  the  Joint 
use  of  the  [iroject  and  of  oiher  Federal  ac- 
tivities at  or  near  lioiilder  City  While  such 
provision  has  not  been  repeated  In  subse- 
quent appropriation  acts.  It  would  appear 
that  the  reportiin:  requirement  may  con- 
stitute permanent  leL'islatlon.  The  Infor- 
mation required  in  the  report  may  easily 
be  made  available  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  upon  request  or  as  part  of  the 
annual  bud^reiary  submisiilcms. 
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REPORT    ITNDFR    THF    DEPARTMENT    OP    COMMnCK 

Item  No  45;  By  act  of  September  5.  1940. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  cooperation 
with  State  hi,:,'hway  departments  Is  directed 
to  investigate  the  service  afforded  to  traffic, 
population,  and  lands  by  all  highways  In* 
each  State  and  report  annually  to  Congress 
on  the  progress  m.ide  to  cla.sslfy  the  highways 
into  groups  of  roads  of  similar  service  Im- 
portance. This  report  Is  of  no  value  to  the 
Department  r.f  Commerce.  The  requirement 
for  the  report  Is  no  longer  necessary  since 
bro.-^der  provisions  covering  Investigations 
and  research  of  this  type  were  subsequently 
enacted  and  mo.n  recently  in  the  act  of 
June  29.  19.':6.  which  established  the  Federal 
aid  highway  program 

REPORTS     UNDKR     THE     DEP\RrMLNT     OF 

AORRULTURK. 

Item  No,  4fl.  Bv  Public  Resolution  No  74, 
70Ui  Con«reh9,  approved  Dt-cember  ai.  1021 
(48  Htat.  lOflTi,  a  lluiTlcane  Relief  Commla- 
aluu  wiM  eatabllahed,  provided  with  fun'U. 
»nd  KuthorlKwJ  to  nmke  loans  to  indtvldi  al 

ctiftee     and     corunui     planiera,     and     oth»r 
grt.««.i«  to  pmvulo  rriier  fn>m  Ihe  elTeota  of 
the  rueno  Muau   hunirnn*  «>f  Nrpiemlter 
iwaa      A  mjuiremrm   w««  Inrludetl  t\\t  an 
tUUUial  rrpmi  \,\  t'oOiirmi.  of  Irmllttit  netivity 
by   i|)«>  t'umtnl'Klon      Hvib^pqurntly  this  re'« 
ptwtmn  r«a|M»naiiuinv  waa  ttanaferred  lo  Vht 
M*<«rpiiii-y  of    Auriculiure      r\\%  t^nati  hiu 
no  value  in  the  executive  branch,    The  re- 
port at  preeent  U  merely  a  recital  of  current 
collection  activity  on  loans  originally  mad* 
by  the  Commlaalon.    The  loan  balances  ar« 
largely  uncollectible,  have  been  outsUndlnff 
for  nearly  30  years,  and  little  activity  of  any 
kind  can  be  expected.     It  would  seem  that 
the  reporUng  requirement  was  Included  In 
the  statute   to   keep  Congress   Informed   of 
the  Initial  volume  of  loans.    The  report  has 
long  since  served  this  purpose  and  no  reason 
for  its  continuation  is  apparent. 

Item  No.  47:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  authorized  by  act  of  February  28.  1»47, 


to  cooperate  with  Mexico  In  the  control  and 
eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
rinderpest  in  Mexico,  where  he  deems  such 
action  necessary  to  protect  livestock  and  re- 
lated Industries  of  the  United  States.  The 
secretary  Is  required  to  report  to  Congress 
every  30  days  with  respect  to  activities  car- 
r.ed  on  under  this  authority.  The  reports 
iiave  been  generally  negative  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  Mexico  was  declared  free  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  In  December  1954.  The 
present  operation  is  one  of  Inspection  and 
maintenance  of  a  standby  organization  hav- 
ing only  routine  activities.  The  monthly 
reports  serve  no  purpose  and  contain  no  in- 
lormatlon  of  value. 

Item  No.  48:  Tlie  act  of  Mny  28.  1956.  di- 
rected tliat  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  as  rapidly  as  ixisslble  consistent 
with  other  obligations  di.«pose  of  all  stock.T  of 
agricultural  commodities  held  by  it.  Ttie 
S'cretary  of  Apriculture  is  required  by  the 
act  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on  his  op- 
erations under  that  directive.  In  addition 
to  matters  concerning  quantities  and 
methods  of  disposition,  the  report  is  to  in- 
clude a  detailed  program  for  the  ex[)anslon 
of  mTkets  for  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties through  market iti'T  and  utilization  re- 
search and  Improvcineiit  of  marketlncr  facili- 
ties T^is  portion  of  the  report  involves  an 
undertaking  of  almo.sf  60  pages  which  consist 
of  a  summary  of  salient  facts  which  are  avail- 
able In  greater  det.iil  In  other  reports  made 
fir  other  purpo.'^os  or  available  from  other 
.sources.  Consequently  the  report  has  no 
\alue  within  the  Department.  Furthermore, 
by  the  nature  of  the  material  submitted,  year 
to  year  changes  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  annual  reporting. 

Item  No.  49:  The  Housing  Act  of  1949 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  and  submit  estimates  of  national 
fiu-m  housing  needs  and  to  submit  periodic 
reports  on  progress  belnt;  made  toward  meet- 
ing such  needs.  A  request  In  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1951  for  funds  to  under- 
take a  survey  of  farm  housing  needs  was  not 
approved:  consequently,  no  survey  has  ever 
been  made  and  no  rep-^rt  submitted. 

Item  No.  50:  In  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  pro- 
gram, there  Is  Included  a  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  of  Atrrlculture  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, and  results  of  this  work  In  all  States 
receiving  benefits.  This  report  has  very  little 
value  within  the  Dejiartment  as  the  Informa- 
tion Is  available  from  other  sources.  The 
known  use  of  the  rejxirt  does  not  Justify  the 
cost  of  Its  preparation  as  required  by  statute. 

Item  No.  51;  In  authorizing  legislation  for 
continuing  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  State  agricultural  experlmet  t  itatlona, 
there  la  Included  a  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary o!  Agriculture  make  an  annual  report 
to  Congreaaof  the  rrcelpta,  expendlturea,  and 
work  «»f  the  agrlcuHural  e«j>erlment  atatloua 
ill  nil  the  atatea  and  of  any  fui^di  withheld 
and  the  rean.iua  there(i>r.  Thla  rejxirl  haa 
»H»eu  widfly  u*ed  by  liMirarch  admuaalrat*»ra 
Muro  It  turuiahM  data  on  th*  rtaearrh  |>ru- 
Kfama  of  the  HtMt*  M|M>rimeut  atnthma.  )i\ 
totdltUtn  It  haa  been  uaeful  to  the  techulea) 
^tnff  rhnrited  with  ndmlulatratlon  of  the 
Kedernl.|tr«Mt  funda.  CNutaequently.  thert  It 
ho  ihteuuon  to  dlaconiliuie  the  preparation 
of  a  rt'ivin  at  thla  time,  However,  there  la 
no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  r»|>ort  la  of 
Mgnincant  Interest  to  Members  of  Congreas, 
and  the  rei>enl  of  the  re|)ortln|  requirement 
\v.  uld  permit  tailoring  the  report  to  better 
serve  State  and  departmental   purposes. 

rrpoRT  UNDka  tmk  sMrrKsoNUN  iNsTrrtrriON 

Item  No.  52:  In  1938,  Congress  created  » 
c  irporatlon  by  the  name  of  "The  National 
Yeoman  F"  for  patriotic,  historical,  and  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  statute  requires  the 
orpanlEatlon  to  report  annually  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  con- 
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cerning  its  proceedings  and  the  Secretary  to 
transmit  to  Congress  such  portions  of  the 
repxirt  as  he  may  deem  of  national  interest 
and  Importance.  No  report  has  ever  been 
submitted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by 
the  National  Yeoman  P.  and  no  Information 
of  current  activity  of  this  organization  has 
been  obtained. 

REPORT    UNDER    THE    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

Item  No.  53:  See  explanation  under  Item 
No.  35. 

REPORT    UNDER    THE    CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION 

Item  No.  54  :  The  Jui  e  Z8.  1955,  amendment 
to  the  D^fen^e  Production  Act  of  1050  au- 
thorized the  President  to  employ  persons  of 
outstanding  experience  and  ability  without 
com.pen.'^atlon.  Every  3  months  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  required  by  the 
sintute  ti  ."^urviy  nppointmcnts  mr.de  under 
this  authority  and  report  the  findings  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Joint  Commitee  on  De- 
fense Producl^'n.  Appointments  of  con- 
sultants and  experts  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  rci'.resert  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  toial  of  such  appointments  under 
til  authorities  and  has  shown  a  steady  de- 
crease. The  number  on  the  rolls  of  all  Fed- 
era!  agencies  as  of  September  30,  1957,  was 
only  143.  Ar^recmcnts  with  agencies  and  a 
post  audit  procedure  on  regular  inspections 
have  proved  a  satisfactory  means  of  con- 
trolling expert  end  consultant  appointments, 
and  the  speciaJ  quarterly  survey  cannot  be 
Justified.' 

REPORT    UNDER    THE    GENERAL    SERVICES 
AD  .MINISTRATION 

Item  No  55:  The  Abaca  Production  Act  of 
1950  continued  the  program  for  the  produc- 
tion of  abaca  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  act  restricts  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation,  authorizes  surveys  and  research, 
and  makes  other  provisions  for  control  of 
the  program.  In  addition,  It  requires  that 
an  annual  report  be  submitted  to  Congress 
on  all  activities  under  the  act.  The  program 
was  originally  administered  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  but  since 
July  1,  1954.  has  been  a  responsibility  of 
General  Services  Administration.  Being  a 
responsibility  of  GSA,  a  statement  regarding 
program  activities  Is  properly  a  matter  for 
inclusion  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, thus  eliminating  the  need  for  a 
separate  report  to  Congress  on  the  abaca 
program. 

aEPORTS    UNDER   THE   rEDESAL   COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Item  No.  M:  The  Communications  Act 
amendments.  1952.  require  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  promptly  re- 
port to  Congress  all  applications,  not  requir- 
ing a  hearlnif,  which  hitve  been  pending  for 
a  monthi.  and  all  applloatlona  which  have 
gone  to  hearing  but  which  have  been  pend* 
lull  for  6  montha  from  the  f^nal  date  of  the 
hearing  Although  the  reptu'i  hu  been  nub* 
mliicHl  »>iuce  iUAU  U  haa  little  ut  no  value 
wuhUt  the  Poiumlaahm  wwt  la  there  know)* 
ettge  of  any  pur)Htae  wht«>h  U  haa  aerved  < 

Item  N»>,  6T;  The  tNui\munlrMtluna  Ae» 
amruttmeuta,  tt»M,  require  that  the  annual 
report  of  the  rederal  Cv>mmunlcatlona  Cvm\» 
mlaahm  ahall  inrludt  the  namea  ot  all  per- 
eon*  taken  Intio  Ute  em)>loyment  of  Ute  Com> 
mission  during  the  reporting  year  along 
with  pertinent  biographical  data  and  expe- 
rtencc,  Commlulon  posltlona  held,  and  com* 
pensatlon  paid.  Also  to  be  Included  are  the 
names  of  all  persons  who  left  employment 
with  the  Commission  during  the  year.  This 
portion  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  valueless  to  the  agency,  and  so  far  as 
known  the  information  aerves  no  purpose  to 
the  public  or  to  Congress. 


REFOKT  UNDER  THE  IXDESAL  rOWZB  COMMISSION 

Item  No.  58:  The  Federal  Power  Act,  as 
amended,  requires  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  submit  to  Congress  annually  a 
repKsrt  giving  a  brief  description  of  prelim- 
inary permits  and  licenses  Issued  for  hydro- 
electric projects,  and  in  each  case  the  parties 
thereto,  the  terms  prescribed,  and  the  mon- 
eys received.  Also  required  to  be  reported 
are  the  names  and  compensation  of  persons 
employed  by  the  Commission.  Any  purpnsse 
which  this  report  was  Intended  to  serve  when 
provided  for  In  the  1920  legislation  Is  no 
longer  meaningful.  It  Is  now  little  more 
than  70  pages  of  detail,  all  of  which  Is  in- 
cluded In  other  reports  to  Congress  or  Is 
availhble  upon  request.  Any  Member  of 
Congress  expressing  an  Interest  In  an  appli- 
cation Is  furnished  a  copy  of  the  document 
constituting  the  permit  or  license  when 
Issued.  Summary  data  on  personnel  and  on 
moneys  received  are  Included  In  the  annual 
budget  presentation.  The  report  is  of  no 
value  to  the  Commission  nor  Is  there  known 
any  purpose  which  It  Is  serving.' 

REPOET   UNDER   THE   NATIONAL    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE    FOR    AERONATTnCS 

Item  No.  59:  The  reporting  requirement 
for  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  Is  Identical  to 
that  of  the  Se<Tet.iry  of  Defense  as  set  forth 
under  item  No.  14.  The  requirements  stem 
from  the  same  legislation  and  the  explana- 
tion and  Justification  for  repeal  stated  under 
item  No.  14  are  equally  applicable  to  this 
item. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT.  RELATING  TO 
DIRECT  PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  pay  direct 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  utili- 
zation of  excess  real  property  and  re- 
lated personalty,  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  bill  is  being  filed  at  the  request 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, as  a  part  of  the  legislative  program 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  1959.  Its  approval  by  the  Congress 
would  permit  the  Administrator  to  uti- 
lize part  of  the  receipts  from  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property  to  defray  the 
appraisal  and  other  direct  expenses  In- 
curred from  the  time  property  is  re- 
ported exceu  to  the  Q8A  until  disposal 
by  the  aceney  eonoerned, 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
Rtate»,  in  a  letter  dated  June  19,  IMI, 
to  the  AftmlnUtratnr  pointed  out  tht^t 
the  Oenernl  Bervleev  AdmlntaU^ntion 
lacked  U\e  utatutory  authority  to  aeeom- 
t)luh  tht«  ob,lecUvi^, 

The  amendment  lit  Intended  to  clarify 
the  Admtntstrator'a  authority,  and  to 
further  the  ecoi^omle  objecth^ea  of  the 
Federal  Praperty  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1B48.  and  the  general 
policies  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  Circular  No. 
A-3,  dated  October  IB,  1955,  to  promote 
the  maximum  utilization  of  excess  prop- 
erty  by  executive  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
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>  Not  included  in  the  bill  as  Introduced. 


^Not  Included  In  the  bill  as  introduced. 
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Administrator  of  General  Services,  dated 
January  9,  1959,  addressed  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  request- 
ing introduction  of  this  bill,  and  the  sup- 
porting data  submitted  with  the  request, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  SOO)  to  amend  section 
204<b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  pay  direct  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  utilization  of 
excess  real  property  and  related  per- 
sonalty, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan  (by  request'. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClellan 
Is  as  follows: 

General  Services  Administration. 

Washington,  DC,  January  9,  1959. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Ls  trans- 
mitted herewith  for  referral  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee,  a  draft  bill  prepared  by  this 
agency  "to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  pay  direct  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  utilization  of  excess 
real  property  and  related  personalty,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  1959. 

The  amendment  Is  Intended  to  further  the 
economic  objectives  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  and 
the  general  policies  prescribed  by  the  Direc- 
tor. Bureau  of  the  Budc^et,  in  Circular  No. 
A-2,  dated  October  18,  1955,  copy  enclosed,  to 
promote  the  maximum  utilization  of  excess 
property  by  executive  agencies.  The  amend- 
ment would  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  obligate  and  pay  out  of 
the  proceeds  set  aside  from  the  disposition 
of  surplus  real  property  direct  expenses  In- 
curred from  the  time  the  property  Is  re- 
ported as  excess  to  GSA  by  executive  agen- 
cies In  accordance  with  section  202  of  the 
said  act. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  In  his  letter  of  June  13.  1958,  In  reply 
to  our  letter  of  May  16.  copies  enclosed, 
points  out  the  lack  of  statutory  authority  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  The  letters  also 
disclose  both  the  background  and  the  need 
for  our  proposed  legislation. 

This  agency  urges  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill, 
which  will  not  Increase  budgetary  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  proposal. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  Ploete, 

Administrator. 

ExicunvE  OmcE  or  the  President, 

BtJREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET. 

Washington,  D.C.  October  18. 1955. 
To:  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and 

Establishments. 
Subject:  Review  of  real  property  holdings 
(other  than  public  domain) . 
1.  Purpose:  It  is  desirable  that  the  Federal 
Government   divest    Itself    of    real    property 
holdings  which  are  not  needed.    The  head 


of  each  agency  Is  requested  personally  to 
insure  that  Intensified  action  Is  taken  to 
Identify  and  declare  as  excess  real  properties 
which  are  not  needed.  The  purpose  of  this 
circular  Is  to  establish  general  guidelines  for 
the  acconiplishnicnt  of  this  ol:)Jective  with 
respect  to  real  properties  within  the  conti- 
nental United  Stutts,  exclusive  of  the  public 
domain. 

2.  Policy  guirtrlines:  Real  properties  or 
portions  tliereof  generally  sh:Ul  be  declared 
excess  when : 

(a)  They  are  not  being  used  by  the  owning 
agency  and  there  are  no  approved  plans  lor 
luture  lite 

(bi  Substantial  net  savlns^s  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  result  if  prcportle^.  used  for 
e.'seiitial  purposes  were  5-ukl  at  their  current 
nv.iket  values  and  other  suiUible  projiertles 
of  sub'4:intlallv  lower  current  values  were 
substituted  for  them. 

(ci  The  ccsts  of  oper:itlon  and  mainte- 
nance nre  substaiitlally  hl:;her  than  for  other 
6uit;ibic  properties  of  cqu;»l  or  le-s  value 
wliich  can  be  made  available  by  transfer, 
permit,  or  purcliase. 

(d)  They  are  being  leased  to  private  enter- 
prise but  could  be  sold  under  provisions  of 
the  leases  and  in  accordiaice  with  existing 
law.=  ,  if  the  Oovernnieiit's  rrqiurcments  for 
goods  or  services  procUieed  on  f.\ic\\  properties 
would  be  met  satisfactorily  with  the  proper- 
tics  in  private  ownership. 

(e)  They  are  being  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  produce  goods  or  services  which  are 
available  from  private  enterprise,  except 
when  it  Is  demonstrated  clearly  In  each  in- 
stance that  It  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest 
to  obtain  such  requirements  from  private 
enterprise. 

3.  Financing  arrangements:  It  is  recog- 
nized that,  in  some  Instances,  action  cannot 
be  accomplished  In  accordance  with  these 
guidelines  without  first  incurring  expenses 
for  which  appropriate  financing  arrange- 
ments or  legislation  must  be  obtained.  There 
should  be  no  delay,  however,  in  making  the 
necessary  studies  and  In  submitting  proposals 
for  such  financing  arrangements  or  legisla- 
tion, including  estimates  of  replacement 
costs  and  ultimate  net  savings,  as  part  of 
the  budget  submissions. 

4.  Implementation:  The  head  of  each 
agency   should   Insure  that — 

(a)  Instructions  and  criteria  are  devel- 
oped and  issued  for  the  application  of  the 
guidelines  established  herein.  It  is  requested 
that  copies  of  such  criteria  and  instructlo'is 
be  sent  Ui  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  No- 
vember 30,  1955. 

(b)  Thorough  reviews  of  real  property 
holdings  are  initiated  promptly  and  car- 
ried through  on  an  annual  basis. 

(c)  Properties  or  portions  of  properties 
are  declared  excess  without  delay  IX  con- 
tinued ownership  is  not  Justified. 

By  the  direction  of  the  President: 

Rowland  R.  Hughes. 

Director. 

June  13.  1958. 
Hon.  Franklin  Floete. 

Administrator,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 
Dear  Mr.  Floete:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  May  16.  1958,  requesting  advice 
as  to  whether  the  proceeds  set  aside  from 
the  disposal  of  surplus  real  property  pursu- 
ant to  section  204(b)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  may  be  obligated  to  pay  the  di- 
rect expenses  incurred  for  fees  of  appraisers 
employed  to  determine  the  fair  market  value 
of  real  property  at  the  time  such  property  Is 
reported  excess  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration by  executive  agencies  pursuant 
to  section  202(a)  or  the  said  act.  That  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  extent  to  which  a 
transferee  agency  shall  make  reimbursement 
for  excess  property  which  Is  transferred  to 
it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Administrator 


of   General    Services,    with   the   approval   of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

It  is  stated  In  'he  letter  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  hai>  propoeed  as  a  general  pol- 
icy that.  Instead  ...x  excess  real  property  be- 
ing transferred   jy  General  Services  Admin- 
istration from  one  Government  agency  to  an- 
other without  reimbursement,  such  property 
be  sold  as  surplus  unless  It  can  be  utilized 
within  the  Government  for  a  purpose  which 
is  roui'hly  commensurate  with  its  value,  and 
that    the   Bureau  of   the   Budget   has   disap- 
proved certain   proposed   transfers  of  excess 
property  by  GSA  to  requesting  agencies  with- 
out   reiniburs?ment    and    has    recommended 
V.Mii  reunhurscineiit  be  made  therefor.     It  Is 
St. 1  ted    furiher    that,    in    view   of    the    policy 
and  rci'oninv.'ndations  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budk.'L-t,  General  Ss^rvices  Adminlttralion   has 
louiul  it  advlKiible  U)  determine  the  highest 
and   best  use  of  all  excess  real   property  re- 
ported   to   it,   and    that   such    determination 
cm    best    be    accomplished    after    ap|>raisals 
of  the  property  by  commercial  appraisers  In 
accurd.ince  with  the  procedure  now  used  for 
appr.iisals    of    real    property    which    General 
Sei  vices  Admini.'tratlon  projwses  to  liquidate 
as   surplus.      The   view   is   expressed   in   your 
letter   that   ap[)rai.sals  n.ade   promptly   when 
proi>eriy  is  reported  to  be  excess  have  a  two- 
fold  advantaf^e  In    that   they   Insure   neither 
an    undue    impairment   nor   an    undue   aug- 
mentation of  the  funds  of  the  holding  agency 
and  the  transferee  agency.  resi)ectlvely.  and 
they  save  tune  and  expense  of  maintenance 
and  protection  if  it  is  found  that  the  properly 
should  be  disposed  of  as  surplus  rather  than 
transferred    to   other   Government   agencies. 
Also,    the    opinion    is    expressed    that    such 
prompt   apiiralsal   will  result  in  an  ever-In- 
creasing and  expeditious  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment-owned real   proiiertles  as  surplus  and 
the  purchase  of  other  properties  better  adapt- 
ed   to   the    particular    needs   of    Government 
agencies. 

As  stated  In  your  letter,  section  204(b) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
485),  authorizes  your  Administration  to  set 
aside  in  a  separate  fund  In  the  Treasury  all 
proceeds  of  disi>08ltions  of  surplus  real  and 
related  personal  property  and  to  pay  there- 
from "the  direct  expenses  Incurred  for  the 
disposition  of  surplus  property  under  this 
act  for  fees  of  appraisers  •  •  •  and  for  sur- 
veying." either  directly  or  by  reimbursement 
to  the  appropriation  initially  bearing  such 
expenses. 

We  perceive  no  basis  for  concluding  that 
the  fees  of  appraisers  for  appraising  property 
when  It  Is  reported  to  your  Administration 
as  excess  may  properly  be  regarded  as  "direct 
expenses  Incurred  for  the  dispositions  of  sur- 
plus property'  within  the  meaning  of  the 
quoted  statutory  provision.  At  the  time 
when  property  Is  reported  as  excess,  It  Is 
not  known  whether  the  property  ever  will 
be  declared  surplus  and  sold  as  such;  and 
In  many  Instances  It  never  Is  so  declared  and 
sold.  Use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
surplus  property  to  pay  expenses  Incurred 
before  the  property  Is  declared  as  surplus 
appears  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  plain 
language  of  the  statute  and  there  U  noth- 
ing in  the  legislative  history  of  the  perUnent 
amendment  (68  Stat.  1051.  approved  Aug. 
31,  1954)  which  Indicates  that  the  legislative 
Intent  was  otherwise. 

For  the  reasons  above  set  out.  the  question 
presented  is  answered  In  the  negative. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

General  Services  Administration. 

Washington,  D.C,  May  16,  1958. 
Hon.  Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.    Campbell:  ToiU'   advice   Is   re- 
quested as  to  whether  the  proceeds  set  aside 
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from  the  disposal  of  surplus  real  property 
pursuant  to  section  204(b)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  may  be  obligated  to  pay 
the  direct  expenses  incurred  for  fees  of  ap- 
praisers employed  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  real  property  at  the  time 
such  property  is  reported  excess  to  GSA  by 
executive  agencies  pursuant  to  section  202 
of  the  above  act.  Such  appraisals  would  not 
be  required  when  excess  real  property  is 
transferred  to  a  public  body  for  use  as  a 
public  airport  or  historic  monument,  or 
whenever  obtaining  an  appraisal  of  real 
property  will  be  uneconomical  or  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose. 

Section  202(a)  of  the  above  act  provides 
that  the  extent  to  which  a  transferee  agency 
shall  make  reimbursement  for  excess  prop- 
erty which  is  transferred  to  It  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  except  in  those 
distances  enumerated  in  the  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 202(ai  where  relnibursemcnt  Is  required 
at  fair  value.  In  implementing  this  section 
of  the  act  tlie  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  In  GSA  regulation  2,  chapter  IV, 
sections  101  and  202.  has  prescribed  policies 
and  methods  to  promote  the  maximum 
utilization  of  excess  real  property  by  execu- 
tive agencies.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  In  Circular  No.  A-2,  dated 
October  18,  1955.  has  established  general 
policy  guides  for  determining  when  '•xccu- 
tlve  agencies  shall  divest  themselves  of  real 
property  holdings  which  are  not  needed  by 
such  agencies.  One  of  such  guides  set 
forth  in  the  circular  Is  the  situation  wherein 
substantial  net  savings  to  the  Government 
would  result  If  properties  used  for  essential 
purposes  are  sold  at  their  current  market 
values  and  other  suitable  properties  of  sub- 
stantially lower  current  values  are  substi- 
tuted for  them.  For  example.  In  a  recent 
case  the  Department  of  the  Army  applied 
for  tran.efer  to  It  cjf  real  property  which  had 
been  declared  to  GSA  as  excess  and  requested 
that  such  transfer  be  made  without  reim- 
bursement, since  there  were  no  funds  In  the 
current  apjiropriation  of  such  Department 
f'T  the  purchase  of  the  land.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  dated 
December  4,  1957,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
urged  GSA  to  reconsider  its  decision  approv- 
ing this  transfer  inasmuch  as  it  apjjcared 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government 
to  sell  the  property  in  question  as  surplus 
and  to  require  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  purchase  other,  less  valuable,  property. 
In  reaching  this  concluslDn.  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  propo.-^ed,  as  a  general  policy, 
that  excess  real  property  t>e  sold  as  surplus 
unless  such  property  can  be  utilized  within 
the  Government  for  a  purpose  which  is 
rciughly  commensurate  with  its  value  and 
recommended  that.  If  the  proposed  transfer 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  made  by 
GSA,  reimbursement  for  t^e  property  should 
be  required.  There  have  been  other  recent 
cases  where  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
disapproved  proposed  transfers  of  excess 
property  by  GSA  to  requesting  agencies 
without  reimbiirsement  and  has  recom- 
mended that  reimburs.iment  be  made 
therefor. 

In  view  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  GSA  has  found 
it  advisable  to  determine  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  all  excess  real  property  re- 
ported to  It.  Experience  has  shown  that 
.'uch  determination  can  best  be  accom- 
plished after  careful  appraisals  of  excess  real 
property  are  made  by  commercial  apprals- 
er.c,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  now 
b:>inrT  used  for  appraisals  of  real  property 
which  GSA  proposes  to  llc|Uldate  as  surplus 
to  Government  needs.  When  GSA  deter- 
mines that  the  best  Intere-^ts  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  served  by  further  Federal 
uuiizatlon  of  the  property,  the  requesting 


agency  Is  notified  as  to  the  extent  of  re- 
imbursement therefor.  Because  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  Initial  evaluation  of  the 
property,  we  feel  that  It  would  be  un- 
economical to  establish  an  Independent 
evaluation  of  the  property  at  the  time  It  Is 
sold  as  surplus. 

Accurate  and  fair  appraisals  made 
promptly  when  property  Is  reported  to  be 
excess  have  a  twofold  advantage  In  that 
they  Insure  neither  an  undue  Impairment 
nor  an  undue  augmentation  of  the  funds  of 
the  holding  agency  and  the  transferee 
agency,  respectively,  and  they  save  time  If 
It  Is  found  that  excess  real  property  Is  not 
needed  by,  or  should  not  be  transferred  to. 
Government  agencies  and  that  the  property 
should  be  disposed  of  as  surplus. 

Pursuant  to  GSA  regulations,  the  military 
establishments  have  60  days  after  notice  of 
availability  within  which  to  advise  GSA  of 
a  tentative  requirement  for  e::cess  real 
property  and  30  days  thereafter  to  advise  of 
a  firm  requirement;  civilian  agencies  have 
30  days  to  advise  of  a  tentative  requirement 
and  30  days  to  advise  of  a  firm  requirement. 

Appraisals  by  commercial  firms  of  Gov- 
ernir.cnt  property  such  as  an  office  building, 
a  warehou.se  or  a  vacant  property  usually 
take  about  45  days,  whereas  large  industrial 
plants  may  take  90  days.  Added  to  this  is 
the  time  It  takes  to  award  such  appraisal 
contracts  and.  after  appraisals  are  received, 
the  time  it  takes  to  prepare  the  appraisal 
report.  The  resulting  delay  In  disposition 
of  surplus  property  necessitates  the  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds  for  protection 
and  maintenance,  of  the  property  during  the 
waiting  period.  However,  If  appraisals  are 
made  when  property  Is  declared  excess  and 
are  therefore  available  at  the  time  it  is  de- 
cided to  dispose  of  property  as  surplus,  the 
expense  of  maintenance  and  protection  of 
Hie  property  can  be  avoided,  or  at  least  re- 
duced. The  expense  saved  in  following  this 
procedure  could  be  significant.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  period  July  1,  1956, 
through  June  30,  1957,  83  parcels  of  land, 
with  or  without  Improvements  thereon, 
were  transferred,  for  utilization  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  284  parcels  of  land,  with  or 
Without  Improvements  thereon,  were  deter- 
mined to  be  surplus,  for  disposal  by  GSA. 

We  feel  that.  In  furtherance  of  the  eco- 
nomic objectives  of  the  above  act,  which  are 
achieved.  In  part,  by  promoting  maximum 
utilization  of  excess  real  property,  a  deter- 
mination of  the  economic  feasibility  of  trans- 
ferring excess  real  property  to  meet  program 
needs  and  requirements  of  Federal  agencies 
can  be  made  only  after  (1)  the  property  has 
been  evaluated  In  terms  of  Its  highest  and 
best  use,  (2)  the  proposed  use  of  the  prop- 
erty by  an  applicant  agency  has  been  dis- 
closed, and  (3 1  the  availability  of  other  prop- 
erty of  less  value,  whether  in  Government 
ownership  or  not,  which  will  adequately 
serve  the  purpose  has  been  fully  explored. 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  comformity  with  the 
policies  set  forth  above  will  result  in  an  ever- 
Incre.-islng  and  expeditious  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned real  properties  as  surplus 
and  the  purchase  of  other  proi>ertles  which 
are  better  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of 
Federal  agencies. 

Section  204(b)  of  the  above  act  authorizes 
us  to  set  aside  In  a  separate  fund  In  the 
Treasury  all  proceeds  of  dispositions  of  sur- 
plus real  and  related  personal  property  and. 
Insofar  as  here  pertinent,  to  pay  therefrom 
"the  direct  expenses  Incurred  for  the  disposi- 
tions of  surplus  property  under  this  act  for 
fees  of  appraisers.  •  •  •  and  for  surveying." 
either  directly  or  by  reimbursement  to  the 
appropriation  Initially  bearing  such  expenses. 

Under  the  procedures  outlined  above  the 
appraisal  and  survey  expenses  will  be  in- 
ciirred  at  a  time  when  the  property  Is  stlU 
excess,  not  yet  having  been  determined  to 
be  surplus.    This  fact,  however,  does  not — In 


our  opinion — operate  to  preclude  use  of  the 
special  fund  to  reimburse  the  appropriation 
Initially  charged  with  such  expenses  appli- 
cable to  property  ultimately  determined  to 
be  surplus  and  offered  for  sale  pursuant  to 
the  act.  An  expression  of  your  views  on  this 
conclusion  Is  requested. 

Since  an  appraisal  obtained  at  the  time 
the  property  Is  reported  excess  serves  the 
dual  purposes  outlined  above,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  all  direct  expenses  Incurred  In 
connection  with  such  appraisals  for  fees  of 
appraisers  properly  may  l>e  paid  from  the 
proceeds  set  aside  from  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property  pursuant  to  section  204(b) 
of  the  above  act,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  property  Is  excess  at  the  time  such 
expenses  are  Incurred  and  may  never  become 
surplus. 

Your  advice  also  Is  requested  as  to  whether, 
under  the  circumstances  related  herein,  you 
will  object  to  use  of  the  proceeds  set  aside 
In  the  separate  fund  to  pay  appraisal  and 
survey  expenses  applicable  to  property  even 
though  the  particular  property  ultimately 
may  be  transferred  to  another  agency  for 
utilization  pursuant  to  a  determination  un- 
der the  regulations  and  procedures  herein 
outlined  that  such  use  Is  more  advantageous 
to  the  Government  In  terms  of  efficiency  and 
economy  than  would  be  a  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  Floete. 

Administrator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROPER- 
TY  AND   ADMINISTRATIVE  SERV- 
ICES ACT,  RELATING  TO  MAKING 
OP    CERTAIN    CONTRACTS 
Mr.    McCLELLAN,     Mr.    President.    I 

Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  make  contracts  for  cleaning 
and  custodial  services  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  years. 

This  bill,  which  I  am  introducing  at 
the  request  of  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  is  designed  to  bring  about 
more  effective  operation  and  economy  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  Fed- 
eral office  space  by  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  contracts  for  clean- 
ing, maintenance,  elevator  operation, 
and  for  other  similar  custodial  services 
for  periods  of  time  not  exceeding  5  years. 

Under  existing  authority  of  law  the 
period  of  such  contracts  is  limited  to  1 
fiscal  year,  which  is  the  period  of  avail- 
abihty  of  appropriations  made  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for 
such  purposes.  It  is  believed  that  au- 
thority to  contract  for  longer  jieriods  of 
time  will  provide  greater  13exibility  and 
make  it  possible  to  effect  savings  in  the 
custodial  and  service  oi>erations  of  pub- 
lic buildings.  For  example,  a  mainte- 
nance contractor  is  now  required  to  fur- 
nish under  its  contract  any  equipment 
needed  for  performance  of  the  job,  such 
as  trucks,  scrubbing  machines,  polishing 
machines,  and  so  forth.  A  charge  for 
the  use  of  such  equipment  is,  of  course, 
included  in  the  contract  price  to  the 
Government.  Experience  has  shown 
that  under  a  longer  term  contract  the 
annual  cost  to  the  Government  repre- 
sented by  the  annual  charge  for  such 
equipment  would  be  reduced  consider- 
ably. 
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Kir.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 21,  1959,  culdressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  from  the  Administrator  of 
Gteneral  Services,  requesting  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  made  a  p>art  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  901)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  make  con- 
tracts for  cleaning  and  custodial  services 
for  periods  not  exceeding  5  years,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan  (by  request). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows  : 

Oenexai.  Services  Administration. 

Washington.  DC.  January  21. 1959. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  trans- 
mitted herewith,  Tor  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  a  draft  bill  prepared  by 
this  agency  "to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  make  contracts  for  cleaning  and  cus- 
todial services  for  periods  not  exceeding  5 
years." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  1959. 

The  bill  Is  Intended  to  Increase  economy 
and  efficiency  In  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  Federal  space  by  authorizing  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  make 
contracts  for  cleaning,  maintenance,  eleva- 
tor operation,  and  similar  custodial  services 
for  periods  not   exceeding  5  years. 

Under  present  law,  the  period  of  such  con- 
tracts Is  limited  to  1  fiscal  year,  which  Is  the 
period  of  availability  of  appropriations  made 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
such  purposes.  It  la  believed  that  author- 
ity to  contract  for  a  longer  period  will  yield 
lower  costs  and  more  efficient  service.  For 
example,  a  maintenance  contractor  is  re- 
quired to  furnish,  under  Its  contract,  any 
equipment  needed  for  performance  of  the 
Job,  such  as  delivery  trucks,  scrubbing  ma- 
chines, polishing  machines,  ladders,  hand 
trucks,  etc.  A  charge  for  the  use  of  such 
equipment  Is,  of  course.  Included  In  the 
contract  price  to  the  Government.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  under  a  longer  term 
contract  the  annual  cost  to  the  Government 
represented  by  the  annual  charge  for  such 
equipment  would  be  reduced  considerably. 
Likewise,  where  the  Government  makes 
annual  contracts  with  the  same  or  different 
contractors,  the  cost  will  generally  be  higher 
than  under  a  contract  for  an  assured,  longer 
p>erlod  of  work.  Moreover,  each  new  con- 
tractor under  an  annual  contract  arrange- 
ment has  to  organize  for  the  Job  and  train 
new  employees,  thus  sacrificing  the  efficiency 
that  comes  from  experience  In  doing  the  Job. 
During  this  organization  and  training,  which 
usually  tfikes  some  weeks,  the  Government 
has  to  put  up  with  work  by  the  new  and 
Inexperienced  personnel  which  often  pro- 
duces results  only  slightly  better  than 
unsatisfactory. 

The  provisions  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill, 
permitting  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  periods 
up  to  5  years  for  cleaning,  maintenance,  ele- 
vatory  operation,  and  similar  custodial  serv- 
ices, would  result  In  reduction  In  the  annual 
budgetary    costs    for    such    services   by    en- 


abling this  agency  to  obtain  the  price  ad- 
vantage of  long-term  contracts.  The  extent 
of  these  savings  cannot  be  measured  at  this 
time  because  long-term  contracts  for  such 
services  have  not  been  negotiated  in  the 
past. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
grant  authority  to  enter  Into  the  type  of 
contract  hero  Involved  In  those  Instances 
where.  In  the  discharge  of  authority  vested 
In  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  by 
other  law  to  maintain,  operate,  and  protect 
public  buildings,  he  considers  It  essential  to 
effective  accomplishment  of  such  responsi- 
bilities to  do  so.  More  Important,  however, 
would  be  the  greater  sustained  efficiency  by 
the  Independent  contractor  and  his  em- 
ployees in  the  performance  of  such  services, 
resulting  from  the  continuity  of  operation 
and  the  elimination  of  the  annual  training 
hiatus  during  which  performance  has  been 
so  unsatisfactory. 

This  agency  urges  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  prop>osed   legislation  to  the  Congress 
Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  Floete, 

AdTnini.strator. 


U 

RECEIPT    AND    DISBURSEMENT    OP 
CERTAIN  FUNDS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  receipt  and  di.s- 
bursement  of  funds,  and  for  continuation 
of  accounts  when  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  oflfice  of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Public 
Printer.  In  his  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Public  Printer  stated 
that  the  proposed  bill  has  been  referred 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  that 
the  Government  Printing  Office  has  been 
advised  that  a  similar  bill  relating  to  the 
Post  OfiBce  Department  was  cleared  by 
that  office  last  year  with  the  approval  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter dated  January  19,  1957,  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  requesting 
introduction  of  this  bill,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred ;  and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  902)  to  provide  for  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds,  and 
for  continuation  of  accounts  when  there 
is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  disbursing 
officer  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan  (by  request), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Government  Printino  OmcE, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  19,  1959. 
The  President  or  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Sir:  8.  4010  was  Introduced  In  the 
86th  Congress,  2d  session,  on  June  13,  1958, 


and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  "to  provide  for  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  funds,  and  for  continuation  of  ac- 
counts when  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  OoTemment 
Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes." 
However,  the  bill  failed  to  become  law  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

The  draft  of  the  proposed  bill  had  previ- 
ously been  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  who  advised  us  that  a  similar  bill. 
relating  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  was 
cleared  by  that  office  In  the  prior  year  with 
the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Also,  we  were  advised 
by  the  Bure.iu  of  the  Budget  that  It  had 
checked  Informally  with  the  above  agencies 
and  they  have  raised  no  objections. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  to  us  of  this 
legislation,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  attached 
draft  bill  will  be  introduced  before  the  Con- 
gress 

Very  truly  yours. 

Raymond  Blattenberger, 

Publtc  Printer. 


CLARIFYING  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
RIGHTS  OF  VETERANS  UNDER  THE 
KOREAN  CONFLICT  GI  BILL  OP 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill  of  rights. 
This  amendment  would  simply  make  it 
possible  for  a  veteran  studying  under 
the  GI  bill  to  go  from  undergraduate 
studies  into  postpraduate  studies  in  the 
same  field  without  this  being  counted  els 
a  change  in  his  educational  program. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  veteran  un- 
dergoing training  is  allowed  one  free 
change  of  course.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  interpreted  this  to  mean 
that  the  completion  of  studies  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  entering  studies 
for  a  master's  or  doctorate  is  a  change  in 
program,  even  if  the  studies  are  in  the 
same  field. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  not  what  the 
authors  of  the  GI  bill  had  in  mind.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to 
provide  for  educational  training  for 
the.'^e  men  who  unselfishly  served  our 
country.  It  is  designed  to  show  our  Na- 
tions  gratitude  by  helping  them  as  they 
helped  us,  and  to  better  quaUfy  our  vet- 
erans for  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a 
free  country.  I  feel  that  this  portion 
of  the  bill  makes  it  more  difiBcult  for 
these  veterans  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion to  plan  for  a  better  America,  and 
therefore,  it  should  be  changed. 

In  the  85th  Congress.  I  was  author  of 
a  similar  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  did  not  pass  the  House  in  the 
rush  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

I  feel  that  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  greatly  help  our  veterans  who 
want  to  improve  themselves  and  their 
country,  and  I  ask  for  prompt  consider- 
ation and  action. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  906)  to  amend  section  1622 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in 
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order  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"change  of  program  of  education  or 
training"  as  used  in  such  section,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborouch.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
imd  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Bp  it  enacted  by  the  S<'nate  and  House  of 
Ri  prcscntativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Avi'-nca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
16J2  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
i.mended  by  adding  at  tl  e  end  of  such  sec- 
tion the  following  new  sulisectlon: 

•'(CI  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
"ch.inge  of  propram  of  education  or  training' 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  Include  a  change  from 
the  pursuit  of  one  prog'am  to  pursuit  of 
another  where  the  first  piopram  Is  prerequi- 
site to,  or  generally  required  for,  entrance 
Into  pursuit  of  the  second." 


PAYMENTS    TO    LOCAL    GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Kuchel, 
Blsh,  Douglas,  Ervin,  Goldw.ater,  Jack- 
son, Macnuson,  Scott,  Smith,  and 
Wiley.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  which  would  authorize  pay- 
ments to  local  governments  of  .sums  in 
lieu  of  taxes  and  special  assessments 
with  respect  to  certain  Federal  real  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes. 

In  essence,  this  bill  would  authorize, 
for  a  5-year  period,  fir.st,  a  very  limited 
program  of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on 
indu.strial  or  commercial  real  property 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
after  June  30,  1950;  seccmd,  payments  of 
special  assessments  levied  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  in  urban  or  suburban 
areas,  if  such  a.>sessments  were  also 
levied  on  real  property  owned  by  other 
taxable  persons;  and  third,  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  on  the  interest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  real  property  leased 
or  sold  to  private  persons  under  condi- 
tional sales  contracts,  if  such  property 
were  owned  by  a  taxable  per5on. 

The  program  would  l>e  administered 
by  a  five-member,  bipartisan  Federal 
Board  for  Payments  to  Local  Govern- 
ments, appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation,  A  taxing 
authority  would  be  required  to  file  an  ap- 
propriate application.  sp>ecifying  the 
Federal  property  involved,  the  basis  of 
its  claim  and  the  period  for  which  the 
claim  is  made — not  to  exceed  12  months 
in  any  single  application.  The  Board, 
after  determining  the  existence  of  a 
probable  basis  for  the  claim,  and  con- 
ducting a  hearing  if  a  basis  is  found  to 
exist,  would  be  required  to  determine 
and  certify  to  the  controllmg  Federal 
agency  the  amount  of  payment  to  be 
made  to  the  local  taxing  authority.  In 
the  case  of  industrial  or  commercial  real 
property,  however,  the  applicant  would 
be  required  to  make  a  showing  that  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  such  property  has  re- 
sulted in  a  financial  hardship  to  the  com- 
munity in  question.  The  actual  pay- 
ment to  be  made  would  be  based  upon 
the  amount  of  local  taxes  which  would 
have  been  payable  had  the  property 
been  privately  owned,  increased  by  any 
additional  expenditures  incurred  by  the 
taxing  authority  in  furnishing  services 


to  the  Federal  property,  and  diminished 
by  the  aggregate  of  local-type  govern- 
mental services  furnished  by  the  con- 
trolling Federal  agency,  further  dimin- 
ished by  any  additional  credit  against 
Federal  liability  resulting  from  any  ex- 
emption, immunity  or  reduction  in  the 
tax  rate  or  amount,  if  such  are  available 
under  State  or  local  law.  to  private  per- 
sons as  an  inducement  to  engage  in  in- 
du.strial  or  commercial  activities  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ticular tax  authority.  The  Board's  de- 
cisions would  be  fnal  and  conclusive 
upon  all  taxing  authorities  and  Federal 
agencies. 

In  essence.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  do  nothing  more  than  establish 
a  temporary  program  of  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  and  special  asses^^ments  on 
a  very  limited  category  of  real  property 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  local 
tax  rolls  as  a  result  of  Federal  acquisi- 
tion. The  miior  category  of  payments 
would  be  at  the  discretion  of  a  Federal 
Board  which  would  administer  the  pro- 
gram, and  numerous  additional  safe- 
guards have  been  included  in  order  to 
insure  against  any  undue  or  unjusti- 
fiable payments.  It  would  also  require 
the  Board  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  make  a  case-by-case  analj'sis 
of  virtually  every  phase  of  fiscal  and  re- 
lated problems  of  local  taxing  author- 
ities arising  out  of  Federal  immunity 
from  local  real  and  personal  property 
taxes,  including  the  operation  of  all  ex- 
isting programs.  The  Congress  would 
receive  semiannual  reports  from  the 
Board  on  the  operation  of  the  program, 
and,  within  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  a  comprehensive  report,  ac- 
companied by  appropriate  proposed  leg- 
islation, detailing  its  recommendations 
on  the  necessity  for  a  continuing  policy. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  implement,  in 
principle,  many  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  relative  to 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes,  and  nothing 
contained  in  the  measure  would  have 
any  effect  upon  existing  payments  or 
revenue-sharing  arrangements  author- 
ized by  law. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  represents  the 
culmination  of  nearly  10  years  of  con- 
tinuous efforts  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  develop  a 
program  which  would  afford  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  to  local  communities  which 
have  suffered  losses  &s  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  Federal  tax -immune  prop- 
erty in  other  jurisdictions,  but  would  not 
do  violence  to  the  principle  of  Federal 
tax  immunity  or  constitute  an  undue 
burden  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  is 
identical  to  S.  4183,  developed  by  the 
committee  and  reported  favorably  in  the 
84th  Congress,  and  S.  967,  which  was 
before  the  committee  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  years, 
many  hundreds  of  witnesses  have  been 
heard;  many  volumes  of  testimony  have 
been  compiled;  and  numerous  reports 
have  been  made  by  interested  groups 
and  carefully  studied  by  the  committee. 
Based  upon  these  many  years  of  study 
and  consideration,  the  committee,  in  the 
84th   Congress,   came  to  the  following 


conclusions,  which  are  applicable  with 
equal,  if  not  greater,  force  today: 

First.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
immediate  legislative  action  to  relieve 
local  taxing  authorities  from  unjustified 
and  inequitable  burdens  and  hardships 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  them  as 
the  result  of  large-scale  Federal  acqui- 
sition of  various  types  of  property  which 
has  ooorated  to  remove  such  property 
from  the  tax  rolls. 

Second.  Becau.se  of  the  extremely  com- 
plex nature  of  the  subject  and  the  many 
variables  which  are  involved,  it  is  not 
possible  to  devise  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  will  operate  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner,  and  which  is  not 
likely  to  involve  huge  expenditures  of 
Federal  funds  and  possible  windfall  pay- 
ments to  communities  which  have  actu- 
ally been  benefited  rather  than  harmed 
by  the  presence  of  Federal  installations. 

Third.  The  only  equitable  type  of  pro- 
frram  which  is  possible  is  one  in  which 
payments  are  based  upon  individual 
cases  and  situations  as  they  are  presented 
and  documented,  and  as  information 
relative  to  each  situation  is  compiled, 
evaluated,  and  assessed  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
represents  the  best  legislation  that  is 
possible  at  this  time.  It  will  not  author- 
ize any  giveaway  program;  it  will  not 
open  the  gates  to  unlimited  and  unre- 
strained payments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  local  communities;  and  it  is 
not  discriminatory.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction, based  upon  my  service  as  the 
mayor  of  a  good  sized  city,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  at  one  time  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  its  Study  Committee  on  PajTnents  in 
Lieu  of  Taxes  and  Shared  Revenues,  that 
this  bill  is  a  modest  attempt  to  deal  with 
a  very  vexing  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that 
this  prop>osed  legislation  has  the  supF>ort 
of  such  distinguished  organizations  as 
the  National  Association  of  County  Of- 
ficials, the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  heartened 
by  the  fact  that  many  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  support  the  principle 
of  payments-in-lieu-of -taxes  legislation. 
There  may  be  others  who  wish  to  join 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  this  measure. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  the  desk  for  9  days 
to  permit  the  signature  of  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  910)  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment to  local  governments  of  sums  in 
lieu  of  taxes  and  special  assessments  with 
respect  to  certain  Federal  real  property, 
and  for  other  purp)oses.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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ACQUISITION  OF  ADDITIONAL  FOOD 
COMMODmES  FOR  DISTRIBU- 
TION TO  NEEDY  PERSONS — ADDI- 
TIONAL C08P0NS0RS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  23. 1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Grckiv.  Jackson,  Mansfield, 
Yarborottoh,  Long,  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  Murray,  McCarthy,  Capehart, 
Bahtlbtt,  Chavez,  Gruenino,  Langer, 
Hart,  Magnttson,  Engle,  Young  of  Ohio, 
Moss.  McQee.  Humphrey,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  Proxmire,  Hennings,  and 
Carroll  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bin  (S.  663)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
additional  food  commodities  for  distri- 
bution to  needy  r>ersons.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Randolph)  on  January  23,  1959. 


INCREASED  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PUR- 
POSES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  27,  1959,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Yarborough  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  690)  to 
provide  for  the  increased  use  of  agricul- 
tural products  for  Industrial  purposes, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  (for  himself,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Talmaoge)  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1959. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    BENEFITS    FOR 
COMMUNIST  PARTY  MEMBERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  15,  1959.  District 
Judge  Edward  A.  Tamm,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  rendered  c  decision  of  far-reaching 
implications  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
Under  this  decision  as  it  affects  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  not  only  will  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  required  to  restore  a 
convicted  member  of  the  Communist 
Party — and  one  who  even  has  been  de- 
ported as  an  undesirable  alien — to  full 
social  security  benefits,  but  also  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  send  to  this  de- 
ported Communist  retroactive  social  se- 
curity payments  for  the  past  2  years. 

Furthermore,  If  the  decision  is  not 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  all  pre- 
viously convicted  Communists,  and  even 
those  who  have  been  convicted  of  trea- 
son, will  be  restored  to  full  social  security 
benefits. 

Under  this  decision,  Ephram  Nestor — 
or  Daniel  Nestor  or  Prodan  Nesteroff — 
will  receive  $1,501.20.  plus  accrued  inter- 
est, representing  retroactive  payments. 
In  addition,  he  will  receive  monthly  ben- 
efits, beginning  December  1,  1958,  of 
$55.60,  plus  the  7  percent  Increase  au- 
thorized under  last  year's  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

To  qualify  for  these  social  security 
payments,  all  that  Mr.  Nestor  ever  paid 
into  the  fund  as  tax  on  his  earnings 
totaled  less  than  $125. 

In  1956,  Congress  recognized  the  un- 
fairness to  the  American  taxpayers  in 
allowing  Individuals  convicted  of  trea- 
son, espionage,  or  membership  In  organ- 
izations designed  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 


ernment of  the  United  States — the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  so  forth — to  remain 
on  the  social  security  rolls;  and  to  cor- 
rect this  we  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act — section  121,  H.R. 
7225 — the  purpose  of  which  was  to  deny 
such  benefits  upon  conviction  of  the 
above-mentioned  crimes. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  as  approved  by 
the  Congress  on  July  26.  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  as  Adopted  to  H.R.  7226 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  lunended  by  adding  after  aub- 
sectlon  (t)  (added  by  section  118  of  this 
act)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"conviction  of  subversivz  activities,  etc. 

"(ui(l)  If  any  Individual  Is  convicted  of 
any  offense  (ccimmltted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  uhls  subsection)    under — 

"(A)  chapter  37  (relating  to  espionage  and 
censorship),  chapter  105  (relating  to  sabo- 
tage), or  chapter  115  (relating  to  treason, 
sedition,  and  subversive  activities)  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or 

"(B)  section  4,  112  or  113  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

then  the  court  may.  In  addition  to  all  other 
penalties  provided  by  law,  impose  a  penalty 
that  In  determining  whether  any  monthly 
Insurance  benefit  under  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 223  Is  payable  to  such  Individual  for 
the  month  in  which  he  is  convicted  or  for 
any  month  thereafter,  and  In  determining 
the  amount  of  any  such  benefit  payable  to 
such  individual  for  any  such  month,  there 
shall   not  be   taken   into  account — 

"(C)  any  wages  paid  to  such  Individual 
or  to  any  other  individual  In  the  calendar 
quarter  in  which  such  conviction  occurs  or 
in  any  prior  CJUendar  quarter,  and 

"(D)  any  net  earnings  from  self-emj^oy- 
ment  derived  by  such  Individual  or  by  any 
other  individual  during  a  taxable  year  In 
which  such  conviction  occurs  or  during  any 
prior  taxable  year. 

"(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  an  addi- 
tional penalty  has,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1).  been  Imposed  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual, the  Attorney  General  shall  notify 
the    Secretary    of    such    imposition. 

"(3)  If  any  Individual  with  respect  to 
whom  an  additional  penalty  has  been  im- 
posed pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1)  Is  granted 
a  pardon  of  the  offense  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  such  additional  penalty 
shall  not  apply  for  any  month  beginning 
after  the  date  on  which  such  pardon  Is 
granted." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
restrict  or  otherwise  affect  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
hibit payments  of  annuities  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  SUtes  convicted 
of  certain  offenses,  and  for  other  purjxwes", 
approved  September  1.  1954  (Public  Law  769. 
83d  Cong.). 

(c)  Section  210(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Service  in  the  employ  of  any  or- 
ganization which  Is  performed  (A)  In  any 
quarter  during  any  part  of  which  such  or- 
ganization Is  registered,  or  there  is  in  effect 
a  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  requiring  such  organization 
to  register,  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended,  as  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization,  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion, or  a  Communist-Infiltrated  organiza- 
tion, and  (B)  after  June  30,  1956." 


(d)  Section  3121(b)  of  the  Intamal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para* 
graph: 

"(17)  service  In  the  employ  of  any  or- 
ganization which  iM  performed  (A)  in  4ny 
quarter  during  any  part  of  which  such  or- 
ganization is  registered,  or  there  U  In  effect 
a  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  requiring  such  organization 
to  register,  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  as  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization,  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion, or  a  Communist-Infiltrated  organisa- 
tion, and  (B)  after  June  30.  1956." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On 
January  15.  1959.  District  Court  Judge 
Edward  A.  Tamm  declared  the  1956 
amendment  unconstitutional. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  January  16.  1959.  in 
which  Judge  Tamm's  decision  declaring 
this  amendment  unconstitutional  Is  re- 
ported. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vestfd  Propertt  Right,  Sats  RrUNO — Dn- 
thict  Coust  Restores  Old-Ace  BxNErrrs  or 
Alien  Deported  in  1956 

(By  James  Clayton) 

Old-age  benefits  payable  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  vested  property  right*  and 
cannot  be  taken  away  arbitrarily  by  Congress, 
District  Court  Judge  Edward  A.  Tamm  ruled 
here  yesterday. 

His  decision  came  as  be  struck  down  as 
unconstitutional  a  1956  amendment  which 
cut  off  old-age  benefit  payments  to  persona 
who  are  deported.  This  amendment,  the 
Judge  said,  deprives  those  affected  by  It  of 
their  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  Immediate  effect  of  the  decision  Is  to 
restore  a  155.60  a  month  pension  to  Ephram 
Nestor,  who  was  deported  in  July  1956,  to 
Bulgaria  because  he  had  once  belonged  to  the 
Communist  Party  while  he  was  an  alien  in 
this  country. 

But  lU  long-range  effect,  according  to 
lawyers  familiar  with  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, is  to  cast  doubt  upon  some  other 
changes  which  Congress  has  made  In  the  pro- 
gram. For  this  reason,  they  believe,  the  deci- 
sion will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Government  has  long  contended  that 
benefits  under  the  social  security  laws  are 
gratuities  which  Congress  can  offer  and  with- 
draw at  will.  Government  attorneys  argued 
to  Tamm  that  this  point  was  well  established 
In  law. 

But  Nestor's  attorney  contended,  and 
Tamm  agreed,  that  the  nature  of  old-age 
benefits  is  such  that  they  become  the  prop- 
erty right  of  the  person  who  has  paid  In 
money  throughout  the  years.  If  they  are 
such,  they  can  be  taken  away  only  through 
due  process  of  law. 

Tamm  said  that  previous  decisions  on  this 
point  are  divided. 

But  he  added,  "however,  must  it  logically 
follow  that  before  Congress  has  the  power  to 
exercise  such  revision  or  alteration  that  It 
may  also  completely  deprive  one  of  such 
benefits  after  they  fully  accrued?  This  court 
does  not  think  so." 

Nestor  had  worked  in  employment  covered 
by  social  security  taxes  from  December  1936 
until  January  1955.  He  was  awarded  a  pen- 
sion In  December  1955,  and,  7  months  later, 
was  shipped  back  to  Bulgaria  whence  he  had 
come  In  1913.  The  amendment  was  passed 
a  month  later  and  his  pension  was  promptly 
cut  off. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  at- 
tention of  Congress  was  first  called  to 


this  question  by  an  article  by  Jack  Steele 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  under  date  of  October  22.  1955. 
In  the  article  Mr.  Steele  called  atten- 
tion to  one  Alexander  Bittelman,  a  high- 
ranking  Communist,  who  was  drawing 
838.10  a  month  as  social  security  benefits, 
even  while  serving  a  3 -year  sentence  in 
the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence. 

This  Mr.  Bittelman  was  convicted  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  our  country.  He  entered  tlie 
United  States  in  1912,  after  having  been 
deported  to  Siberia  by  the  czar,  for  rev- 
olutionarj'  activities.  He  was  one  of  the 
13  Communist  leaders  convicted  under 
the  Smith  Act  in  January  1953.  In  spite 
of  his  conviction  as  a  Communist  and  a 
traitor.  Mr.  Bittelman  was  eligible,  under 
the  law  prior  to  the  adcption  of  the  1956 
amendment,  to  receive  S88.10  a  month 
in  social  security  benefits,  even  while 
serving  in  the  Fedeial  penitentiary. 
ConRrcss  and  the  American  people  were 
aroused,  and  prompt  action  was  taken  to 
amend  the  law. 

While  Judge  Tamms  decision  declar- 
ing this  amendment  Ainconstitutional 
was  in  connection  with  another  case — 
that  of  Ephram  Nestor — nevertheless, 
the  effect  of  his  decision  to  protect  what 
he  refers  to  as  the  "constitutional 
rit-'hts"  of  the.se  traitors  will  be  to  restore 
them  to  full  eligibility  for  all  retirement 
benefits,  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
appropripte  authorities,  and  have  been 
advi.sed  that  a  determined  cfTort  will  be 
made  to  appeal  this  decision  and  to  have 
it  rcvc-sed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Tliis  is  just  one  more  instance  in  which 
our  courts  are  today  roing  rather  far 
afield  in  the  protection  of  what  they  refer 
to  as  the  "constitutional  rights"  of  trai- 
tois  and  racketeers.  I  .suggest  that  it  is 
hit;h  time  that  the  couri:.s  also  remember 
the  rifihts  of  the  170  million  law-abiding 
American  citiz':'ns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  wliich  appeared  in  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  Daily  News  on  October  27.  1955,  in 
which  is  outlined  the  record  of  the  Com- 
munist who  was  then  in  prison  and  draw- 
ing full  social  security  benefits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  Inmate  Gets  $88.10  Monthly  SECtmiTT 

From    Hand    He    Tried    To   Bite 

(By  Jack  Steele) 

The  Social  Security  Administration  each 
nonth  malls  a  check,  for  $S8.10  to  a  Com- 
munist Inmate  of  the  Federal  penitentiary 
ai  Atlanta,  Ga. 

It  goes  to  Alexander  Bittelman,  a  hlgh- 
r.'.uking  Red  now  serving  a  3-year  sentence 
there  for  conspiring  to  advocate  overthrow 
of  the  U.S.  Government  by  force  and 
vl(iicnce. 

The  $8o  10  a  month  payment  Is  made  to 
the  65-year-old  Mr.  Bittelman  under  the 
Government's  old-age  Insurance  program. 
He  can  cash  the  check  and  spend  the  money, 
and,  furthermore,  It  isn't  subject  to  income 
tax. 


DOUBLE    SECUBITT 

His  monthly  check  Is  a  sort  of  double 
security  from  the  hand  of  the  Government 
he  tried  to  bite. 

Even  that  Isn't  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Bittelman  gets  the  check  even  though 
he  nasn't  paid  a  penny  of  the  $6. GOO  fine 
Imposed  when  he  was  sentenced  on  Febru- 
ary 3.   1S53.  for  violating  the  Smith  Act. 

And  the  Government  keeps  on  paying  his 
social  security  even  though  it  expects  to 
deport  him  to  his  native  Russia  as  soon 
as  he  finishes  serving  his  sentence. 

Government  offlclals  did  a  lot  of  stutter- 
ing tod.i.y  trying  to  explain  the  Bittelman 
case.  They  were  partially  tongue-tied  be- 
cause the  social  security  laws  bar  dirclosure 
of  details  of  tlie  cases  of  Individual  bene- 
ficiaries. 

hypothetical 

This  picture  was  pieced  together  from 
whut  tlity  could  and  would  say  about  a 
hypothet.cal  case  similar  to  Mr.  Bittelman's. 

Social  security  laws  and  regulations  do  not 
bar  payments  to  prisoners.  Old-age  Insur- 
ance is  based  on  taxes  paid  by  both  em- 
ployees and  employers  In  covered  Industries. 
The  theory  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  statu- 
tory right  which  Is  not  canceled — as  many 
others  are — by  conviction  for  a  serious  crime. 

(The  only  exception,  which  does  not  apply 
to  the  Bittelman  case.  Is  that  payments 
may  not  be  made  ''^  a  person  who  would 
thus  benefit  from  his  own  crime  such  as 
a  woman  who  murdered  her  husband  and 
thus  became  eligible  for  social  security.) 

Tli?re  is  no  Ugal  bar  to  payments  to  per- 
sons convicted  under  the  Smith  Act  or  other 
antls'JbveiE.ve  laws.  Pre.sumably.  anyone 
serving  a  sentence  for  treason  would  receive 
social  security  if  eligible. 

Social  security  checks  cannot  be  seized 
or  garnisheed  by  the  Government  or  any 
other  creditor. 

Both  the  Justice  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Departments  are  investigating 
the  B.ttelman  case — presumably  to  see  If 
there  is  any  way  these  loopholes  In  the  law 
can  be  closed. 

If  not,  they  may  ask  Congress  to  amend 
the  law  next  year. 

credit 

Credit  for  bringing  the  Bittelman  case  to 
light  goes  to  William  H.  Hardwick.  warden 
of  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 

Warden  Hardwick  declined  to  talk  about 
the  case  today,  but  it  was  learned  that  he 
did  some  vigorous  eyebrow  raising  when  Mr. 
Bittelman's  social  security  checks  began  to 
turn   up  at  the   prison  several  months  ago. 

He  reported  the  situation  to  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  which  told  him  to  continue  de- 
livering the  checks  until  further  orders  and 
bucked  the  case  along  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Mr.  Bittelman  Is  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  this  country.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  In  1912  after 
having  been  deported  to  Siberia  by  the  czar 
for  revolutionary  activity.  He  attended  an 
underground  meeting  In  1920  at  Kingston, 
N.Y..  at  which  the  party  was  supposedly 
formed,  and  later  served  as  a  member  of 
the  party's   national  committee. 

Mr.  Bittelman  was  1  of  13  second-string 
Communist  leaders  convicted  under  the 
Smith  Act  in  January  1953.  He  began  serv- 
ing his  sentence  last  January  11. 

He  once  worked  for  a  New  York  publishing 
house,  but  It  is  not  known  whether  this 
Is  where  he  earned  his  social  security. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  next 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  January  22, 
1959,  signed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Swing.  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service.  Department  of  Justice, 
confirming   the   conviction   of   Ephram 


Nestor  of  Communist  activities  and  his 
deportation  as  an  undesirable  alien. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IJ.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 

Washington,  DC.  Janiuiry  22, 1959. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.    Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  will  refer  to 
your  inquiry  regarding  the  deportation  case 
of  Daniel  Nestor  or  Ephram  Nestor  or 
Prodnn  Ne^torcff. 

A  review  of  this  alien's  file  shows  that  he 
was  born  on  November  13.  1890.  in  a  part 
of  Austria-Hungary  that  Is  now  in  Bulgaria. 
He  entered  the  United  States  In  1913.  On 
March  22,  1954,  he  was  ordered  deported 
because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  after  entry  Into 
this  country.  The  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  dismissed  his  appeal  from  this  order 
on  November  9,  1954. 

Mr.  Nestor  declined  to  testify  during  the 
de;x)rtatlon  proceedings.  He  was  Identified 
by  three  witnesses  as  having  been  a  Com- 
munist Party  member  from  1933  to  1939. 
Also,  there  was  Introduced  in  evidence  a 
Communist  Party  membership  book  for  1938. 
Issued  to  Dan  Nestor  on  December  9,  1937, 
and  showing  payment  of  membership  dues 
for  each  month  of  the  1938  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Nestor  was  deported  to  Bulgaria  on 
July  7.   1956. 

Sincerely, 

J.  M.  Swing, 
Commissioner. 


THE  SENIORITY  RULE  ON  COMMIT- 
TEE  CHAIRMANSHIPS 

Mr.  CLARIC.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  ad- 
dressed himself  briefiy  to  the  problem  of 
seniority  in  connection  with  committee 
chairmanships.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

In  doing  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood. I  have  the  highest  regard 
and  personal  affection  for  the  chairman 
of  each  and  every  standing  or  special 
committee  of  the  Senate.  However.  I  do 
not  think  one's  personal  affection  or  ones 
feeling  of  respect  for  these  gentlemen 
should  be  permitted  to  divert  attention 
from  the  fact  that  the  present  use  of 
seniority  in  connection  with  chair- 
manships is  doing  grave  national  damage 
to  the  Democratic  Party,  because  it  re- 
sults, unfortunately,  in  having  Senators 
come  into  the  pKJsitions  of  chairmen  of 
various  committees  who  are  fine  gentle- 
men of  great  ability  and  high  integrity 
but  who  find  themselves  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  national  programs  and 
policies  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong. 

I  do  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  modify  the 
seniority  rule  in  connection  with  the 
selection  of  committee  chairmen,  just  as 
has  been  done  in  connection  with  selec- 
tion of  a  majority  leader,  and  of  a  whip, 
and  in  assignment  of  the  Members  to 
committees  in  this  session  of  Congress. 


I 


FREE  MARKET  FOR  GOLD 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  20  I  joined  with  Senators  Bible, 
Bartlett.  Gruening,  Mansfield,  and 
KucHEL  in  the  sponsorship  of  a  bill  which 
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would  authorize  a  free  market  for  gold 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  $70  per  ounce  for  newly  mined 
domestic  gold. 

I  have  today  received  a  thought-pro- 
voking letter  from  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  commenting  on  this  bill,  and  be- 
cause of  its  importance  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Committee  on  Interior 

AND  Insular  Affairs. 

February  2.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Jamfs  Murray, 
Chairman,  Committre  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  In  offering  me 
an  opportunity  to  cosponsor  your  bill.  S.  590, 
to  authorize  a  free  market  for  gold  and  set 
the  Treasury  price  at  $70  per  ounce.  Like 
all  western  Senators,  I  have  put  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  thought  into  this  problem  and 
feel  that  there  is  much  merit  in  the  bill. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  gold  miner  who 
\b  the  only  person  In  the  country  required 
by  Government  edict  to  sell  his  goods  at 
the  same  price  today  that  he  received  in 
1934,  the  present  sltuatirn  is  patently  unfair. 
Conversely,  the  commercial  users  of  gold 
constitute  the  only  industrial  group  whose 
materials  are  arbitrarily  pegged  at  depres- 
Bion-level  prices. 

Unfortunately,  a  clear  and  sound  solution 
to  this  problem,  that  will  not  disrupt  our 
entire  trade  picture  and  produce  substan- 
tial inflation  and  further  debase  our  cur- 
rency is  more  difflcult.  In  this  connection. 
a  free  market  for  gold  seems  less  subject 
to  crlticiem  than  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  statutorially  put  the  price  at  $70 
or  any  other  specified  figure. 

Because  I  am  not  an  economic  expert.  I 
have  concluded  that  I  should  study  the 
problem  further  and  await  official  reports  of 
the  departments  and  the  advice  I  know  will 
be  offered  to  the  committee  by  experts  in 
the  various  fields  affected  by  this  proposed 
legislation  before  I  endorse  any  specific  solu- 
tion. I  hope  you  will  go  ahead  with  full  and 
complete  hearings  on  this  problem  so  that 
we  may  develop  a  realistic  solution  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  will  work  with  you 
In  developing  and  securing  congressional  ap- 
proval of  any  sound  improvement  in  the  pres- 
ently unsatisfactory  method  by  which  this 
country  handles  gold. 

Before  reaching  this  conclusion  and  im- 
mediately after  receiving  your  letter  that  you 
planned  to  Introduce  this  bill,  I  contacted, 
for  their  advice,  a  number  of  people  in  my 
State  whom  I  consider  to  be  the  best  in- 
formed and  the  most  Interested  in  this  prob- 
lem. Several  of  them  called  to  discuss  this 
legislation.  I  think  you  might  be  interested 
in  some  of  the  remarks  of  those  who  wrote, 
SO  I  shall  set  them  out  here.  A  prominent 
lawyer,  a  distinguished  stock  broker  and  a 
very  able  president  of  a  mining  company  all 
virged  me  unqualifiedly  to  support  your  bill 
as  drafted.    One  said  that : 

"Your  courageous  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
win  be  of  historic  Import,"  I  feel. 

"Americans  are  burdened  with  taxes;  our 
debts  are  crushing;  we  are  having  difficulty 
In  selling  Government  bonds  (except  to 
banks).  If  taxes  are  as  high  as  we  can  en- 
dure them.  If  ovir  debts  are  so  large  that  we 
cannot  sell  additional  bonds,  and  If  our 
dollar  has  depreciated  by  over  50  percent  in 
18  years;  the  time  has  come  to  stop  inflation. 
We  stop  Inflation  by  admitting  the  deprecia- 


tion that  has  occurred  In  the  dollar,  and  in- 
sure against  further  erosion  In  it  by  return- 
ing the  right  of  convertibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Admitting  the  dollar's  deprecia- 
tion is  not  Inflationary,  as  long  as  the  right 
to  own  and  buy  gold  Is  concurrently  returned 
to  the  American  people  ...  It  seems  to  me 
that  around  $100  gold  price  will  be  necessary 
to  stop  the  gold  outflow,  but  this  is  a  guess. 
Raising  Its  selling  price  and  giving  Ameri- 
cans the  same  rights  as  foreigners  have  is 
the  important  thing.  We  so  need  peaceful 
trade  and  confidence.  People  all  over  the 
world  are  crying  for  it.  The  first  nation  to 
offer  sound  and  hard  money  to  IndividUcUs 
so  that  trade  can  be  carried  on  will  be  ac- 
claimed lender  for  years  to  come.  It  can 
and  must  be  the  United  SUtes  of  America." 
As  one  of  our  colleauucs  from  Massachu.setts 
has  observed,  as  I  am  sure  you  know.  "Cour- 
age is  where  you  find  it." 

An  effective  vice  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  mining  companies  in  this  country 
which  mines  gold  as  a  byproduct  said: 

•'If  we  are  to  curb  inflation  it  seems  to  me 
any  move  of  this  kind  should  be  given  very 
seriouB  thought  as  to  what  effect  it  will  have 
on  Inflationary  moves  ...  so  far  as  our  gold 
going  to  foreign  countries,  that  is  something 
to  be  considered  as  well,  however,  my 
thought,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  there  are  a 
great  many  things  that  would  prove  more 
advantageous  to  the  country  as  a  whole  than 
the  changing  of  the  price  of  gold." 

Another  prominent  mining  executive  and 
sometimes  officer  of  one  of  our  mining  asso- 
ciations told  me  that : 

"I  discussed  the  matter  with  several  of 
them  [members  of  the  mining  club]  without 
disclosing  my  reasons  except  that  we  should 
all  be  Interested  In  measures  having  to  do 
with  gold.  •  •  •  From  discussions  on  the 
second  section  of  the  Murray  bill  I  conclude 
that  it  may  be  Impossible  to  get  favorable 
action  on  the  bill  at  this  time,  the  industry 
surely  should  fight  for  it.  It  would  seem 
possible  that  if  section  1  of  the  bill  were 
passed,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
indicate  what  the  world  thinks  the  price 
should  be.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  if  there 
is  an  active  and  increased  movement  of  gold 
into  private  hands  or  foreign  countries,  it 
might  be  easier  to  get  a  higher  price  estab- 
lished for  gold  in  the  United  States." 

An  excellent  attorney,  who  has  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  working  with  mining 
problems  and  who  formerly  held  high  politi- 
cal office  wrote  me  in  some  detail  and  I  think 
his  careful  analysis  will  be  of  interest  to  you: 

"The  first  section  of  S.  590  is  all  right. 

"As  for  the  second  section:  No  one  knows 
what  is  now  the  real  value  of  gold.  The 
January  1959  Issue  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  page  27.  quotes  Pick's  "World 
Currency  Report"  on  the  free  or  black  market 
value  of  gold  as  of  E>ecember  31  in  terms  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  as  varying  all  the  way  for 
coins  from  $38  per  ounce  in  Buenos  Aires  to 
$58.50  In  Bombay  and  for  gold  bars  from 
$35,084  in  New  York  to  $56.50  in  Bombay. 
The  situation  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  both  buys  and 
sells  gold  at  between  $34.90  and  $35  10  per 
ounce.  Tliese  sales  are  to  foreign  countries 
and  to  domestic  manufacturers  of  gold  ar- 
ticles. •  •   • 

"If  $75  is  too  low.  we  will  continue  to  lose 
gold;  if  too  high,  we  will  be  flooded  with  for- 
eign gold,  and  it  could  be  infiatlonary. 

"However,  something  must  be  done.  We 
now  have  about  $20'i  billion  in  gold.  In  the 
last  year  we  have  lost  about  $2Vi  billion  in 
gold — most  if  not  ail  to  foreign  nations  and 
we  will  continue  to  lose  It.  We  have 
equipped  other  nations  with  the  latest  ma- 
chinery under  lend-lease.  We  taught  them 
our  latest  technology  under  point  4.  But 
we  have  never  required  them  to  raise  their 
standards  of  living.  There  Is  one  weakness 
In  the  policies  of  free  or  reciprocal  trade. 
There  is  no  way  to  compel  other  nations  to 


buy  from  us.  They  are  not  foolish.  They 
will  sell  to  us  but  they  will  buy  where  they 
can  get  the  best  for  the  least.  So  they  are 
selling  to  us  and  demanding  and  often  get- 
ting payment  in  gold  at  $35  per  ounce. 
Sometimes  a  double  profit  is  possible  by 
selling  that  gold  In  a  market  where  it  hrlnga 
more  than  $35  per  ounce,  or  by  using  that 
gold  to  purchase  raw  materials  In  markets 
where  gold  is  higher. 

"Again,  Gordon,  there  are  about  $15  bil- 
lion in  foreign  held  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  which  payment  in  gold  may  be  de- 
manded and  nt^w  received.  In  addition, 
there  are  obligations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  of  about  $47  billion  for  which  the  law 
requires  a  gold  backing  of  25  percent  or  about 
$12  billion,  that  totals  $27  billion  In  obli- 
gations and  reserves  for  which  we  have  a 
coverage  of  only  $20'io  billion  in  gold.  A  run 
on  our  gold  by  foreign  claimants  would  be 
disastrous.  It  would  force  the  Treasury  to 
ccare  payments  in  giild. 

"We  cannot  long  stave  cff  a  run  on  our  gold 
when  we  continue  to  lose  gold  at  from  $15  to 
$50  million  each  week. 

"I  realize  I  am  straying  some  from  the 
questions  in  your  letter,  but  I  think  you 
should  have  this  information,  and  what  I 
am  gtvir.g  you  comes  from  what  I  regard  as 
very  reliable  sources. 

"I  think  section  2  of  S.  590  should  re- 
quire the  Treasury  to  continue  to  buy  all  gold 
tendered  to  It  at  $35  per  ounce,  but  I  think 
the  Treasury  should  be  prohibited  from  dis- 
posing of  its  gold  stocks  in  any  except  bona 
fide  monetary  transactions.  Specifically  It 
should  be  prohibited  from  selling  any  of  Its 
gold  stocks  to  the  gold  manufacturing  In- 
dustry. 

"Last  year  this  country  produced  around 
$60  million  in  gold — a  lot  of  it  as  a  byproduct 
from  the  mining  of  other  ores.  While  It  is 
difficult  to  pet  exact  flgiu-es.  the  demand  for 
gold  for  Industrial  purposes  is  estimated  at 
around  $100  million  annually  (you  can  prob- 
ably get  better  figures  on  this  demand  than 
I  can).  At  any  rate,  the  demand  is  large 
enough  and  the  supply  is  sufficiently  Inade- 
quate to  force  the  market  price  of  gold  con- 
siderably above  $35.  provided  the  competi- 
tion from  sales  by  the  U.S.  Mint  Is  stopped. 

"It  might  also  be  worthwhile  to  require 
the  mint  when  it  pays  foreign  obligations 
In  gold  to  value  the  gold  not  at  $35  per  ounce, 
but  at  the  value  of  gold  in  the  country  of  the 
payee.  •  •  •  I  think  this  is  a  more  real- 
istic method  of  getting  at  the  problem.  •  •  • 
I  think  it  far  better  to  free  gold  from  Gov- 
ernment restrictions — let  It  seek  its  own  price 
level  and  then  revalue  it." 
Sincerely  ycurs. 

Gordon  Allott. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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FINANCIAL  OBUGATIONS  OF  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Eisenhower  admlni.<Jtration  would  like  to 
have  State  and  local  governments  take 
over  more  financial  and  administrative 
burdens.  The  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion expresses  great  concern  over  the  size 
of  Federal  expenditures  and  indebted- 
ness. 

But  the  administration  does  not  seem 
concerned  over  the  difficulty  State  and 
local  governments  have  in  meeting  even 
present  obligations — difficulties  which  In 
many  cases  are  greater  than  those  faced 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Nor  does 
the  administration  seem  concerned  about 
some  of  the  real  problems  in  this  coun- 
try which  must  be  met  by  Government — 
Federal,  State,  or  local. 

In  the  field  of  health,  only  yesterday 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.,  of  the  New  York 


Times,  pointed  out  that  the  President 
lias  proposed  drastic  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral grants  for  construction  of  hospitals 
and  research  facilities,  and  proposed  no 
increase  for  medical  research.  In  mak- 
ing these  budget  recommendations.  Dr. 
Rusk  pointed  out  that  "no  attempt  was 
made  to  analyze  the  key  factors  of  na- 
tional interest." 

As  regards  schools,  the  administration 
is  trj'ing  to  make  us  forget  about  the 
continuing  shortage  of  classrooms  and 
teachers,  and  the  fact  that  State  and 
local  government  cannot,  by  themselves, 
alone,  provide  adequate  educational  fa- 
cilities. 

We  must  not  let  the  President  forget 
about  educational  needs.  It  is  evident 
that,  because  of  the  absence  of  White 
House  leadership.  Congress  must  lead  in 
the  field  of  educational  legislation.  We 
must  al-so  point  out  the  economic  facts 
of  life,  which  show  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  a  position  to  pay  more  for 
education,  and  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  not  able  to  pay  all  of  this 
co.st  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  January  1959  issue 
of  the  Monthly  Review,  published  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta,  carries 
.■-ome  disturbinp:  ficures  about  the  in- 
crease in  State  and  local  indebtedness. 
According  to  the  Monthly  Review: 

The  high  rate  of  t>orrowlng  by  govern- 
mental apenrles  other  than  Federal  since 
the  end  of  Wor'd  War  II  has.  of  course,  re- 
sulted in  a  rapid  growth  in  debt.  The  out- 
.standing  debt  of  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
approximately  $55  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1959.  35  times  the  amount  in  1945. 
In  absolute  terms,  most  of  the  postwar  in- 
crease has  been  In  the  debt  of  local  govern- 
ments; they  accounted  for  almo.st  $26  bil- 
lion of  the  $38  billion  rl.se  In  total  debt. 
Percentagewise,  however,  the  rise  in  State 
debt  has  been  more  rapid.  At  the  end  of 
1945,  obligations  of  State  government*  ac- 
counted for  15  percent  of  the  combined  State 
and  local  debt;  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1958. 
however.  State  debt  represented  about  27 
l)ercent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  compare  this 
great  increase  in  State  and  local  debt 
with  the  status  of  the  Federal  debt.  The 
January  1959  i.ssue  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view, published  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  concludes  its  article, 
"Magnitude  of  the  Federal  Debt."  with 
the  following  paragiaph: 

It  has  become  part  of  the  folklore  of  the 
country  that  we  have  a  tremendous  Federal 
debt  and  that  it  has  been  continuously 
growing.  The  facts  are  that  It  has  not 
grown  on  balance  for  over  a  decade,  that 
relative  to  the  growth  in  the  rest  of  our 
financial  structure  the  national  debt  has 
declined  to  only  half  the  size  reached  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  and  that  it  is  at 
Us  most  manageable  size  In  nearly  2  decades. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks  the 
three  articles  to  which  I  have  referred— 
an  article  in  the  February  1  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  headlined  "A  Disturb- 
ing Budget."  an  article  from  the  Janu- 
ary 1959  issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Atlanta  Monthly  Review,  head- 
lined *  Sixth  District  States  and  Local 
Governments  Continue  To  Buy  Now.  Pay 
Later,"  and  an  article  from  the  January 


1959  issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  St.  Louis  Monthly  Review,  headlined 
"Magnitude  of  the  Federal  Debt." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.   1,   1959 1 

A  Disturbing  Budget — How  President  s  Pro- 
posed Outlays  Affect  the  Nation's  Medi- 
cal Research 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

The  President's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960,  beginning  July  1,  appears  to  projxjse 
greater  totxil  expenditures  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  than  In 
any  previous  year. 

The  proposed  appropriation  of  $3,1E9,719.- 
000  in  an  increase  of  $89  million  over  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  More  than 
$2  billion,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
proposed  appropriation,  is  for  grants  to 
States  to  assist  needy,  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled persons  and  dependent  children. 

Pending  before  Congress,  however,  are  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
various  constituent  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
$258  million. 

If  the  usual  course  of  action  Is  taken  and 
these  supplemental  appropriations  are  voted, 
the  actual  expenditures  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal 
year  1959  will  be  $3,228  million,  or  $52  million 
more  than  the  President  proposes  be  spent 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

To  effect  this  saving  of  $52  million  and  still 
at  the  same  time  provide  increased  funds  for 
certain  programs  within  the  Department,  the 
President  proposes  to  decrease  appropria- 
tions for  grants  for  construction  of  facilities 
by  $151,142,000. 

This  reduction  would  be  achieved  by  re- 
ducing direct  Federal  construction  of  facili- 
ties from  $28,530,000  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  $3,888,000  in  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
to  reduce  grants  to  medical  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  agencies  for  construction 
from  $267,700,000  to  $141,200,000. 

Lesser  savings  would  be  achieved  by  reduc- 
ing grants  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  and 
venereal  diseases. 

SCHOOLS    UNAFTECTED 

All  of  these  reductions  for  construction 
would  be  lu  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
health;  appropriations  for  construction,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  schools  In  fed- 
erally affected  areas  are  to  remain  the  same. 

Grants  lor  hospital  construction  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  would  be  reduced  from 
$186,200,000  to  $101,200,000,  and  grants  for 
construction  of  health  research  facilities 
from  $30  million  to  ^20  million. 

It  Is  significant  that  In  these  proposed 
reductions  in  Federal  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  health  research 
facilities,  there  Is  no  discussion  of  the  na- 
tional need  for  such  programs.  The  ra- 
tionale of  the  proposed  reduction  is  that 
they  are  "in  accord  with  a  governmentwide 
policy  to  defer  Federal  construction  and  de- 
crease support  of  non-Federal  construction." 

The  President  also  pointed  out  that  Con- 
gress had  Increased  Federal  grants  for  hos- 
pital construction  In  1959  over  the  level  of 
previous  years  as  an  antirecession  measure. 

In  explaining  that  there  is  no  increase 
proposed  to  support  medical  research 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  budget  message  calls  attention  to  the 
report  filed  last  summer  of  "eminently 
qualified"  consultants  who  completed  an 
"exhaustive  study  of  all  research  activities 
of  the  department." 

The  words  quoted  were  well  chosen,  for 
the  group  consisted  of  ten  prominent  medi- 
cal educators  and  Industry  research  execu- 
tives with  Dr.  Stanhope  Bayne-Jones  as  the 
chairman. 


HIS   QUALIFICATIONS 

Dr.  Bayne-Jones.  formerly  dean  of  the 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Joint  Administrative  Board  of 
the  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical 
Center,  and  technical  director  of  research. 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

These  "eminently  qualified"  consultants 
after  "exhaustive  study"  concluded  that  ex- 
penditures for  medical  research  in  this  coun- 
try cover  and  should  be  tripled  to  reach  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  by  1970. 

Action  on  their  report  In  the  President's 
budget  included: 

No  increase  in  Federal  appropriations  for 
research. 

No  increase  in  Federal  appropriations  for 
retoarch  facilities. 

The  statements,  "The  report  contains  a 
number  of  far-reaching  recommendations 
which  will  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
thoughtful  considerat.on,"  and  "An  inten- 
sive study  of  thc^-e  recommendations  is  now 
under  way  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  early  spring,  at  which  time  its  results  Will 
be  made  known." 

It  is  significant  that  in  his  budget  pro- 
posals for  I960,  the  President  has  proposed 
such  drastic  reductions  in  Federal  grants 
for  construction  of  hospitals  and  research 
facilities  and  has  proposed  no  increase  for 
medical  research.  It  is  disturbing  that  in 
doing  so.  no  attempt  was  made  to  analj-ze 
the  key  factors  of  national  interest  and  ex- 
plain the  logic  in  terms  of  the  national 
interest  underlying  this  decision. 


[From  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta 
Monthly  Review.  January  1959 1 

.Sixth  Dismicrr   States   and   Local   Govern- 
ments Continue  To  Buy  Now,  Pay  Later 

(By  Alfred  P.  Johnson) 
State  and  local  governments  borrowed  at  a 
record  rate  In  1958.  The  story  of  the  under- 
lying forces  stimulating  borrowing — an  ex- 
panding population,  increased  suburbaniza- 
tion, and  a  general  upgrading  in  the  quality 
of  capital  improvements — has  been  told  In- 
numerable times  and  needs  little  elaboration 
at  the  moment.  In  essence,  however,  the 
continued  high  volume  of  borrowing  is  due 
to  the  almost  insatiable  demand  for  services 
by  the  public,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  defi- 
nite limitations  on  the  willingness  or  ability 
of  governmental  units  to  raise  additional 
funds  via  taxation,  on  the  other. 

BORRO'.VINC    HIGH    IN     ISSS 

In  the  first  3  quarters  of  1958.  new  sectir- 
ity  offerings  of  State  and  local  governmental 
units  In  those  States  that  lie  wholly  or  partly 
within  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District — 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi, and  Tennessee  totaled  $881  million. 
Borrowing  of  governmental  units  in  individ- 
ual States  ranged  from  a  high  of  $213  million 
In  Louisiana  to  a  low  of  $77  million  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Preliminary  estimates  for  the  full 
year  1958  Indicate  that  all  Government  en- 
titles In  the  district  States  borrowed  more 
than  $1  billion.  If  this  estimate  is  realized. 
1958  will  be  the  second  consecutive  year  that 
State  and  local  borrowing  has  broken 
through  the  billion-dollar  barrier. 

The  high  volume  of  municipal  offerings  In 
1958,  both  in  the  District  and  in  the  Nation, 
resulted  from  an  Interaction  of  long-  and 
short-run  factors  affecting  the  demand  for 
funds  by  State  and  local  governments.  Such 
things  as  growth  and  shifts  In  population 
continued  to  create  a  need  for  capital 
sjjending.  At  the  same  time,  a  favorable 
credit  climate,  particularly  in  the  first  half 
of  last  year,  provided  governmental  units 
with  an  opportunity  to  borrow  at  relatively 
attractive  rates. 

Yields  on  State  and  lcx:al  government  Is- 
sues reached  their  peak  In  the  third  qu£irter 
of  1957  and  then  declined  sharply.  After  the 
middle  of  1958.  however,  long-term  rates  rose 
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rapidly  aa  money  market  conditions  changed 
abruptly  with  the  marked  upswing  in  busi- 
ness activity. 

Changes  in  Interest  rates,  although  they 
\indoubtedly  Influence  borrowing  patterns  of 
fcjUite  and  local  governments  to  some  degree. 
should  not  be  overexaggerated.  A  review  of 
security  offerings  by  district  governmental 
units  In  recent  years  shows  that  the  level  of 
bnrrowlng  has  not  been  highly  correlated 
with  variations  In  Interest  rates.  A  low 
volume  of  borrowing,  for  example,  has  not 
always  coincided  with  high  Interest  rates. 
This  suggests  that  where  projects  are  deemed 
"essential"  and  not  easily  postponed,  the 
level  of  Interest  rates  may  not  be  a  major 
deterrent  to  borrowing. 

Considering  the  market  for  municipals  in 
terms  of  district  totals,  as  we  have  been 
doing,  Is  a  useful  abstraction.  It  conceals, 
however,  marked  variations  in  size,  length  of 
maturity,  and  quality  of  Issues  offered  for 
Bale.  In  order  to  obtain  some  further  In- 
sight Into  the  nature  of  the  market  for 
municipals  in  the  district,  therefore,  we  have 
analyzed  in  detail  the  1,018  Issues  offered 
for  sale  in  the  first   10  months  of   1958. 

SHORT-  AND  LONG-TERM  BORROWING  IMPORTANT 

During  the  period  January-October,  hous- 
ing authorities  throughout  the  district  ac- 
counted for  about  44  percent  of  the  number 
of  Issues  offered  and  about  38  percent  of  the 
value.  Funds  borrowed  by  housing  authori- 
ties generally  take  the  form  of  temporary 
loans — notes  with  maturities  of  less  than  1 
year — which  are  used  to  finance  construc- 
tion of  public  housing.  Although  funds  for 
building  these  facilities  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Public  Housin;^  Administration, 
most  housing  authorities  have  chosen  to  sell 
their  obligations  on  the  market  with  the 
guaranty  of  the  Federal  agency  behind  them. 
As  the  buildings  reach  completion,  most  of 
the  temporary  notes  are  replaced  by  longer 
Issues. 

Housing  authorities  are  particularly  im- 
portant In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  where  in 
1938  they  accounted  for  78  and  57  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  total  new  Issues  offered. 
Since  housing  authorities  do  the  major 
volume  of  financing  In  these  States,  the  aver- 
age maturity  on  ail  new  issues  was  generally 
lower  than  in  other  States. 

Apart  from  the  temporary  housing  author- 
ity issues,  nearly  all  maturities  on  other  ob- 
ligations were  in  excess  of  1  year,  and  over 
one-half  of  the  offerings  of  State  govern- 
ments and  special  authorities  carried  maturi- 
ties of  10  years  or  more.  That  average  ma- 
turities on  the  issues  of  these  governmental 
units  were  longer  reflects  in  part  their  larger 
dollar  size. 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  offering  of  State 
governments  and  special  authorities  ex- 
ceeded 91  million,  compared  with  only  one- 
flfth  of  the  offerings  of  cities,  counties,  and 
school  boards.  Because  of  variations  in  size 
of  Issues,  State  governments  and  special 
authorities  accounted  for  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  offerings,  even  though  they 
represented  only  4  percent  of  the  number. 
Issues  of  cities,  counties,  and  school  boards, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  up  42  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  security  offerings,  although 
they  accounted  for  52  percent  of  the  number. 

DEMAND    BEHIND   THE   BORROWING 

The  purpose  of  borrowing  reflects,  of 
course,  the  degree  of  participation  In  the 
market  of  different  types  of  governmental 
units.  Since  housing  authorities  were  active 
borrowers  In  1968.  aa  In  other  years.  It  U 
not  surprising  that  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  housing  amounted  to  1370 
million  or  39  percent  of  the  value  of  all  bor- 
rowing from  January  to  October  1958. 

Security  offerings  to  finance  educational 
facilities,  primarily  for  the  construction  of 
public  schools,  ranked  next  In  Importance. 


In  1958,  borrowing  for  this  purpose  amounted 
to  $159  million  or  17  percent  of  the  total. 
The  proportion  of  total  borrowing  for  school 
purposes  was  about  the  same  as  in  1957  but 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  previous  2 
years. 

Brjrrowlngs  to  finance  the  development  of 
public  utilities — water  supply,  electric  and 
gas  supply  and  transit  systems — and  roads 
were  attain  Important  in  1958.  With  the 
population  continuing  to  grow  and  scattering 
to  many  suburban  points,  moreover.  It  Is 
likely  that  borrowing  for  tlicse  purposes  will 
continue  heavy  in  the  years  ahead. 

Neic  municipal  offerings  icithin  6th  district 
States  by  tape  of  issuer.  si::c  of  tsfue.  and 
average  maturity — January-October  195S 
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GROWTH   IN    LONG-TERM   DEBT  OUTSTANDING 

The  high  rate  of  borrowing  by  govern- 
mental a::encies  other  than  Federal  since  the 
end  or  World  War  II  has,  of  course,  re- 
sulted In  a  rapid  growth  In  debt.  The  out- 
standing debt  of  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  the  United  States  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $55  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1958.  3  5  times  the  amount  in  1945.  In 
absolute  terms,  most  of  the  postwar  in- 
crease has  been  in  the  debt  of  local  govern- 
ments; they  accounted  for  almost  $26  billion 
of  the  $38  billion  rise  In  total  debt.  Per- 
centagewise, however,  the  rise  in  State  debt 
has  been  more  rapid.  At  the  end  of  1945, 
obligations  of  State  governments  accounted 
for  15  percent  of  the  combined  State  and 
local  debt;  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1958,  how- 
ever State  debt  represented  about  27  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

Estimates  of  long-term  debt  of  district 
State  governments — which  are  published  an- 
nually—parallel national  trends  Sample 
estimates  of  the  growth  In  debt  of  large 
cities  In  the  district  also  Indicate  a  debt 
pattern  similar  to  that  for  the  Nation.  When 
all  of  these  pieces  of  Information  are  put 
together,  the  long-term  Indebtedness  of  State 
and  local  govtrnments  In  the  district 
amounts  to  over  $4  billion.  Those  estimates 
were  made  in  the  absence  of  complete  data 
on  outstanding  long-term  debt  of  all  SUte 
and  local  governmenU  in  district  States 
which  are  not  available  on  an  annual  basis 
as  they  are  for  the  Nation. 

PTTBLIC    DCMANDS    STILL    RXSINQ 

The  borrowing  trend   of  Bute  and   local 
governments  In  the  district  still  appear  to 


be  upward.  Compilations  by  the  Bond  Buyer 
show  that  the  inventory  of  proposed  and  or 
authorized  borrowing  by  governmental  enti- 
tles In  the  District  totaled  1795  million  In 
mid-November  1958,  up  6  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  The  need  to  borrow  results,  of 
course,  from  Incrciislng  pressures  on  State 
and  local  governments  to  spend. 

The  demand  for  public  services  continues 
iH'.abated  and.  In  a  sense,  feeds  upon  itself. 
An  expressway,  for  example,  is  built  to  speed 
up  traffic  to  and  from  the  central  city.  Resi- 
dential building  follows  the  highway,  and 
suburban  developments  spring  up  at  points 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  city. 
There  developments  in  turn  create  demands 
for  water,  electricity,  schools,  and  feeder 
rorids.  The  exprcs.swiiy.  built  originally  to 
speed  the  flow  of  traffic,  becomes  congested 
and  Inadequate.  It  must  be  widened,  ex- 
tended farther—  and  so  it  goes. 

The  ability  of  most  governmental  units 
to  meet  the  demands  for  services  they  have 
traditionally  provided  has  been  stretched  to 
the  limit.  Although  some  "new"  sources  of 
revenue  may  still  be  untapped,  they  are 
ceriaml^dwindilng.  If  governments  are  to 
meet  yre  expanded  demand  for  services,  they 
may  -be  faced  with  the  alternative  of  ac- 
cepting; further  sharp  lncrea.ses  in  debt  or 
raising  tax  rates.  The  time,  therefore,  may 
be  approaching  when  the  public  has  to 
choo.^e  between  a  school  or  a  shiny  new  auto- 
mobile, a  sewer  or  a  new  television  set. 

(From  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
Monthly  Review.  January  1959 1 

Magnititoe  of  the  Federal  Debt 

THE  CtJRRENT  rt.DFRAL  DmciT  RAISES  QUESTIONS 

ABotrr  THE  SIZE  or  the  debt 

Ca.sh  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  are  now  exceeding  cash  receipts  at  a 
rate  of  over  $10  billion  per  annum.  Prelim- 
inary data  for  November  and  December  indi- 
cate that  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government 
exceeded  Income  by  roughly  $2.6  billion.  Ex- 
penditures are  customarily  greater  than  re- 
ceipts by  about  $900  million  In  the  2  months. 
Hence,  adjusted  for  seasonal  influences,  the 
Treasury  operated  at  a  $1.7  billion  deficit  In 
November  and  December  or  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $10  2  billion.  This  rate  was  still  below  the 
official  forecast  made  in  August  which  placed 
the  cash  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1959  at  $13.7  billion. 

The  stimulative  effects  of  a  large  cash  defi- 
cit were  welcomed  last  spring  and  summer 
when  there  was  a  wide  margin  of  idle  ca- 
pacity Now.  with  business  activity  more 
nearly  back  to  normal,  inflationary  aspects 
of  the  deficit  provide  more  reason  for  con- 
cern. 

Some  are  worried  about  the  burden  of  the 
Federal  debt,  which  grows  when  the  Govern- 
ment spends  more  than  Its  Income.  In  view 
of  the  deficit,  the  current  growth  In  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  the  public  concern  about  the 
magnitude  of  the  debt.  It  seems  appropriate 
to  review  briefly  Federal  budget  experience 
during  the  postwar  period.  A  few  compari- 
sons will  be  made  to  put  the  national  debt 
into  better  perspective. 

PtTBLICLT      HELD      DEBT      ITLL      SLICHTLT      rBOM 

MID-l»4e   TO   Mio-issa 

In  the  table  adjoining,  the  net  cash  sur- 
plus or  deficit  of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
given  for  each  of  the  12  fiscal  years  from 
July  1.  1946.  to  June  30,  1968.  Over  the  en- 
tire period,  the  Government  operated  at  a 
moderate  cash  surplus  (nearly  $10  billion), 
rather  than  at  a  deficit  aa  many  people  be- 
lieve. Budgetary  expenditures  did  exceed  net 
budgeUry  receipts  by  about  $12.6  billion  in 
the  12  years,  but  this  was  more  than  offset 
by  stirpluses  In  other  governmental  actlTltles, 
primarily  trust  funds  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Rtfl:'ctlng  the  net  cash  surplus,  plus  a 
reduction  In  Treasury  cash  balances,  the 
Federal  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  public  de- 
clined nearly  $21  billion  (9  percent)  in  the 
12  years  ended  June  30.  1958.  At  mld-1946 
there  were  about  $241  billion  of  Federal  se- 
curities outside  U  S.  Government  Investment 
accounts;  by  June  30.  1958.  there  were  Just 
over  $220  billion.  Total  securities  issued  or 
guaraiuecd  by  the  US.  Government  rose 
Ir(.m  $270  billion  to  $276  billion  In  the  12 
yrara.  but  Government  Investment  accounts 
ip.cie.ased  their  holding  from  $29  billion  to 
$5G  billion. 

RELATIVE  TO   THE   REAL  AND  DOLLAR   SIZE   OF   THE 
ECONOMY.   THE   Vll.J   DECLINED   SICNIUCANTLT 

While  the  national  debt  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  h.TS  contracted  about  9  percent 
over  the  past  12  years,  the  real  wealth,  pro- 
duction, and  income  of  the  country  have 
increased  greatly.  Personal  Income  has 
risen  by  afcout  a  third  In  real  terms,  and 
dullar  income  has  virtually  doubled.  Over 
the  1946-58  period,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  country  adjusted  for  price  changes 
rose  44  percent.  Thus,  over  a  12-ypar  span 
when  the  real  product  of  the  country  was 
rising  at  an  average  rate  of  over  3  j^ercent 
per  annum,  the  Federal  debt  (outside  Gov- 
ernment investment  accounts)  was  declin- 
ing at  an  average  rate  of  about  two-thirds 
of  1  percent  per  year. 

At  mld-1946  the  Federal  debt  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  equaled  114  percent  of  the 
national  production  for  the  year.  By  June 
30,  1958.  this  debt  was  but  half  as  large  as 
the  estimated  gross  national  product  for 
1958. 

The  country's  financial  assets  have  also 
Increased  greatly  over  the  postwar  period. 
For  example,  resources  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing financial  institutions  have  risen  85  per- 
cent. On  June  30.  1946.  the  assets  of  com- 
inerclal  banks,  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  association,  and  life  Insurance  com- 
l^anles  combined  amounted  to  $227  blMlon. 
By  mld-lP58  their  combined  assets  were  $419 
billion.  In  1958  US.  Government  securities 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  were  equal  to 
.'jS  percent  of  the  total  a.sset8  of  these  Insti- 
tutions compared  with  lOfl  percent  In   1946. 

The  national  debt  has  also  declined  In  re- 
lation to  ca!^h  receipts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  1946  the  debt  (outside  Govern- 
ment Investment  accounts)  was  5 '3  times  as 
liirge  as  the  Government  cash  receipts  for 
the  year,  and  in  10:8  It  was  23.3  times  as 
i>irge.  Despite  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
borrowing  money  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  interest  payments  on  the  debt  held  out- 
side the  Government  declined  from  2,7  per- 
cent of  national  Income  In  1946  to  less  than 
17  percent  in  1958.  Servicing  of  the  debt 
absorbed  11  percent  of  Government  cash 
recelpu  In  1946.  but  only  7.1  percent  In  1958. 

Concern  has  frequently  been  expressed 
over  the  fact  that  a  larger  portion  of  the 


Federal  debt  Is  In  the  form  of  short-term 
obligations.  On  June  30,  1946,  marketable 
Government  securities  due  or  callable  within 
1  year  held  by  the  public  (other  than  U.S. 
Government  Investment  accounts  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks)  amounted  to  $39  billion, 
accounting  for  16  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional debt  held  by  the  public.  By  mld-1958, 
the  amount  of  these  short-term  obligations 
had  risen  to  $49  billion  or  22  percent  of  the 
total.  According  to  preliminary  indications, 
the  rates  rose  to  about  24  percent  by  the  end 
of  1958. 

One  fear  of  an  Increasing  volume  of  short- 
term  securities  outstanding  is  that,  since 
these  issues  are  generally  attractive  to  com- 
mercial banks,  there  is  more  likelihood  that 
the  debt  will  be  financed  by  credit  creation 
(monetized)  rather  than  financed  out  of 
savings.  However,  from  mld-1946  to  mid- 
1958  short-term  Government  security  port- 
folios of  commercial  banks  fell  from  nearly 
$24  billion  to  $16  billion  despite  the  larger 
volume  of  these  securities  available. 

Although  large  short-term  debt  adds  to 
problems  of  monetary  management.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  rise  in  the  dollar  amount 
of  short-term  Federal  debt  outstanding  in 
the  12-year  period  (26  percent)  was  less  than 
the  increase  in  personal  Incomes  in  real 
terms  (34  percent)  or  in  dollar  terms  (98 
percent).  A  larger  volume  of  short-term 
Federal  debt  has  probably  filled  a  need  in  our 
growing  economy.  It  has  provided  States 
and  local  governments,  nonfinanclal  corpo- 
rations, and  other  Investors  with  high-grade 
liquid  Instruments  for  Investment  of  tempo- 
rarily Idle  funds. 

THE     DEBT      IS     AN     ESTABLISHED     PART     OF     OUB 
FINANCIAL    STRUCTURE 

Although  ownership  of  the  Government 
debt  shifts  from  time  to  time  in  response  to 
changing  conditions,  the  debt  appears  to  be 
Imbedded  In  our  financial  structure.  Gov- 
ernment securities  are  a  major  asset  of  most 
financial  institutions  and  many  other  organ- 
izations. Such  obligations  are  universally 
considered  to  be  of  highest  grade  and  very 
liquid.  Prices  of  Government  securities,  of 
course,  fluctuate  as  aggregate  demands  and 
supplies  of  Investment  funds  change,  but 
buyers  for  a  large  volume  of  Government 
securities  usually  can  be  found  without  de- 
pressing prices  greatly  by  the  offering. 

As  the  Federal  debt  matures,  the  Treasury 
is  faced  with  refinancing  problems,  such  as 
determining  the  proper  rates  and  other 
terms  on  its  offering  in  light  of  current  mar- 
ket conditions.  The  Treasury,  at  times,  has 
also  been  restricted  in  the  interest  rates  it 
could  offer  on  these  issues,  complicating  Its 
task.  However.  If  the  Government  stands 
ready  to  pay  the  rates  called  for  by  the  de- 
m.and  and  supply  conditions  of  the  money 
market,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  any  re- 
funding will  be  a  success. 

The  existence  of  an  outstanding  Federal 
debt  of  $220  billion  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic is  not  in  Itself  conducive  to  Inflation. 
So  long  as  It  Is  financed  at  Interest  rates 
appropriate  to  the  current  supply  and  de- 
mand for  credit  and  Is  not  permitted  to  im- 
plement an  undue  credit  expansion  of  the 
commercial  banks,  it  Is  a  neutral  factor.  At 
times  of  financial  stress  some  monetlsatlon 
of  the  debt  might  be  unavoidable,  but  with 
determined  effort  and  a  willingness  to  pay 
going  interest  rates  for  savings,  the  existing 
debt  should  not  be  Inflationary. 

NET  INCRKASK8  OF  DEBT  CARRT  DANGEBS 
or  INFLATION 

A  net  increase  In  the  Government  debt  Is 
usually  more  of  an  Inflationary  threat  than 
the  reflnanclng  of  the  existing  stock  of  debt. 
When  the  debt  of  the  OoTermnent  is  increas- 
ing, the  rest  of  the  economy  must  be  saving 
on  balance,  either  intentionally  or  by  being 
forced  to  consume  less  via  higher  prices.    To 


avoid  inflationary  pressures  when  business 
activity  is  near  capacity,  the  current  increase 
in  the  debt  must  be  financed  at  such  rates, 
and  with  such  other  terms,  that  it  attracts 
a  like  amount  of  savings  or  postponement 
of  other  Investment.  Inflationary  pressures 
will  result  if  the  deficits  are  covered  by  at- 
tracting otherwise  idle  funds,  speeding  up 
the  velocity  of  the  existing  money  supply, 
or  by  bank-credit  expansion  increasing  the 
size  of  the  money  supply.  If  the  current 
Increase  of  the  debt  plus  other  investment 
demands  for  funds  are  financed  at  such  in- 
terest rates  that  they  do  not  exceed  people's 
willingness  to  save,  it  will  not  cause  inflation. 

SOUND   FINANCING   OF  ANT  UNAVOIDABLE  DEFICIT 
CAN  RESTRAIN    INFLATION 

It  has  become  part  of  the  folklore  of  the 
country  that  we  have  a  tremendous  Federal 
debt  and  that  it  has  been  continuously  grow- 
ing. The  facts  are  that  it  has  not  grown 
on  balance  for  over  a  decade,  that  relative  to 
the  growth  in  the  rest  of  otir  financial  struc- 
ture the  national  debt  has  declined  to  only 
half  the  size  reached  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  and  that  it  is  at  its  most  manageable 
size  in  nearly  two  decades.  If  future  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  debt  are  limited  to 
reasonable  proportions,  and  if  they  are 
financed  sensibly  in  the  light  of  prevailing 
financial  conditions,  the  debt  should  be  man- 
ageable and  need  not  necessitate  or  create  a 
presumption  of  inflation. 


CITATION    OP    ROTARY    INTERNA- 
TIONAL 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  30,  1959.  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education  celebrated  its  40th 
birthday.  As  part  of  the  Third  National 
Conference  on  Exchange  of  Persons, 
which  the  Institute  is  sponsoring  in  co- 
operation wiVi  139  national  private  and 
public  agencies  interested  in  exchange 
of  persons,  five  awards  were  made  to  or- 
ganizations, institutions,  and  individuals 
who  have  made  unusual  contributions 
to  the  improvement  of  understanding 
among  nations. 

Rotary  International  was  chosen  as 
the  recipient  of  the  private  organization 
award.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  citation  to  Rotary  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citation  for  a  Private  Organization 
To  Rotary  International,  a  private  organi- 
zation with  a  notable  record  of  service  in 
building  international  understanding  and 
good  will  through  support  of  fellowships  for 
study  abroad,  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  presents  its  award  for  distin- 
guished service. 

Established  In  1905.  Rotary's  goal  Is  to 
advance  international  understanding,  good 
will  and  peace  through  a  world  fellowship  of 
business  and  professional  men  united  in  the 
ideal  of  service.  The  10,022  Rotary  Clubs  In 
111  countries  and  geographic  areas  are  In 
themselves  a  dramatic  example  of  interna- 
tional communication  among  private  citi- 
zens. 

The  Rotary  Foundation,  established  in 
1928,  provides  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  of  all  nationalities,  races  and  creeds 
to  live,  study  and  travel  in  other  nations. 
Since  its  establishment,  the  Rotary  Founda- 
tion has  awarded  fellowships  to  1,202  young 
men  and  women  from  67  countries  of  6 
continents.  The  criteria  for  selection  are 
excellence  of  scholarship  plus  a  dedication 
to  service  as  an  ambassador  of  good   will. 
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Unique  among  foundations,  the  money  for 
this  program  comes  from  Rotary  Clubs  and 
individual  members  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Supplementing  the  Rotary  Foundation 
fellowships  are  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  Individual  Rotary  clubs  and  dis- 
tricts In  the  sponsorship  of  international  ex- 
change of  more  than  10.000  young  men  and 
women  each  year.  Students  on  the  second- 
ary, university,  and  graduate  levels  partici- 
pate in  these  locally  supported  programs  for 
formal  educational  training.  International 
camps,  tours,  and  conferences.  For  example. 
over  a  period  of  15  years  one  Rotary  district 
in  Illinois  has  enabled  23  U.S.  students  to 
go  to  5  continents;  the  educational  foun- 
dation of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Atlanta  in  a 
12-year  period  has  financed  the  International 
exchange  of  167  students;  In  addition,  the 
Rotary  Clubs  of  the  State  of  Georgia  have 
assisted  419  students  from  57  countries;  the 
Visiting  International  Students  Association 
of  California,  a  Rotary -sponsored  program, 
has  provided  unusual  opportunities  to 
students  from  abroad  for  special  training  and 
friendly  contacts  with  Rotary  members  and 
clubs. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
believes  that  Rotary  International  has  dem- 
onstrated how  a  worldwide  organisation  of 
business  and  professional  men  can  Increase 
international  knowledge  and  understanding. 
In  recognition  of  this  Impressive  demonstra- 
tion of  what  groups  of  private  citizens  can 
do,  the  Institute  presents  Its  distinguished 
service  award  to  Rotary  International. 

The  award  will  be  accepted  by  Clifford  Ran- 
dall, of  Milwaukee,  president  of  Rotary  Inter- 
national. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES  OP  THE 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none;  and  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  42)  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  international  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  E»resi- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICEK.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FAMILY  MILK  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEEDY  FAMILIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  in  sponsoring 
the  family  milk  plan  bill  introduced  yes- 
terday at  the  request  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  that  this  bill  is 
not  a  full  and  adequate  answer  to  the 
dairy  farmer's  problem.  But  it  does 
represent  the  proposal  of  this  nation- 
wide organization  of  dairy  farmers  for 
making  use  of  the  balance  of  section  32 
funds  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
unused. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  admit  that  it 
will  do  very  little  in  terms  of  the  overall 
dairy  situation.  If  It  works  with  com- 
plete effectiveness,  it  will  increase  the 
sales  of  milk  in  fluid  form  by  only  1  or  2 
percent.  This  will  not  absorb  the  mar- 
gin of  surplus  production  which  it  is  now 
contemplated  will  need  to  be  purchased 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the 
form  of  manufactured  dairy  products, 
hence  It  will  have  no  effect  In  raising  the 
prices  that  farmers  receive  for  manu- 
facturing milk.  Producers  of  milk  for 
manufacturing  will  still  receive  prices 
no  higher  than  the  floor  established  by 
the  support  program. 

I  commend  the  National  Milk  Produ- 
cers Federation  for  their  initiative  in 
advancing  this  worthwhile  suggestion  for 
making  use  of  the  unexpended  funds 
available  under  section  32  of  our  farm 
laws.  Certainly  this  is  a  worthwhile  use 
for  those  funds  for  which,  apparently, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  feels  it 
cannot  find  justified  uses  at  present. 
While  this  proposal  would  do  very  little 
to  remedy  the  dairy  farmers*  income 
problem,  it  is  a  helpful  suggestion,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  have  it  given  full  consid- 
eration by  Congress.  I  feel  that  a  really 
effective  measure  must  be  passed  by  this 
Congress  to  raise  the  incomes  of  all  dairy 
farmers,  and  to  raise  them  by  a  substan- 
tial amount  above  their  present  levels.  I 
shall  continue  to  work  with  dairy  pro- 
ducers in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  to 
arrive  at  a  more  substantial  and  effective 
overall  program.  This  proposal  by  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
makes  a  most  valuable  and  helpful  con- 
tribution to  this  task. 

I  have  a  brief  prepared  statement  de- 
scribing how  the  family  milk  plan  would 
operate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Economic  Ettkcts  of  Pamilt  Milk  Plak 
According  to  computations  furnished  to 
me  by  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion, the  family  milk  plan  would  work  about 
like  this : 

First,  the  Increased  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  would  be  accomplished  through  a  con- 


sumption incentive  subsidy  applied  to  all 
milk  purchased  by  the  family  above  Its  nor- 
mal purchases.  The  amounts  of  10  cents  and 
15  cents  per  quart  as  the  contribution  have 
been  suggested.  The  actual  amount  would, 
under  terms  of  this  bill,  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

This  procedure  would  require  the  famlllea 
to  advance  additional  money  from  their  own 
Incomes  in  order  to  purchase  the  additional 
milk.  That  Is,  they  would  be  required  to 
spend  more  total  money  on  milk  than  be- 
fore, but  they  would  receive  the  additional 
milk  at  a  low  price,  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
contribution. 

With  milk  retailing  for  approximately  26 
cents  per  quart,  the  suggested  Federal  con- 
tribution would  enable  eligible  consumers  to 
purchase  additional  milk  above  their  pres- 
ent consumption  at  a  coet  to  them  of  be- 
tween 10  and  15  cents  per  quart.  If  low-in- 
come families  cannot  afford  to  Increase  the 
amount  they  are  already  spending  for  milk, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  In  order  to  Increase  net 
milk  consumption. 

If  a  Federal  contribution  of  10  cents  per 
quart  would  be  aufflclent,  the  176  million 
provided  in  this  bill  would  result  In  increas* 
Ing  the  sales  of  milk  In  fluid  form  by  750  mlN 
Hon  quarts,  or  1.6  billion  pounds.  This  rep* 
resents  slightly  over  1  percent  of  the  total 
production  of  milk  that  Is  expected  In  1059. 
If  the  contribution  needs  to  be  as  high  as  15 
cents  per  quart  in  order  to  provide  the  nec« 
essary  incentive  for  low-Income  families  to 
spend  more  of  their  own  money  on  milk,  then 
the  total  increase  In  sales  of  fluid  milk  would 
be  500  million  quarts  or  1  billion  pounds  of 
milk— somewhat  less  than  1  percent  of  th« 
total  milk  production. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  in  recent 
years,  we  can  expect  five,  six  or  seven  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent  to  be  absorbed  an- 
nually under  the  price  support  programs  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  dairy  products. 
In  order  for  rising  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
to  have  any  effect  upon  the  prices  farmers 
receive  for  manufacturing  milk,  substantially 
the  full  amount  of  the  surplus  must  be 
shifted  Into  fluid  consumption,  so  that  the 
supply  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes 
win  be  brought  Into  balance.  Prices  for 
manufacturing  milk  will  rise  only  when  there 
U  a  reduction  in  the  supply  placed  on  the 
market  for  manufactured  dairy  products. 

Therefore,  with  this  program  able  to  ab- 
sorb only  1  billion  F>ound8  or  so  of  the  pres- 
ent annual  milk  surplus  of  Ave  to  seven  bil- 
lion pounds.  It  win  not  raise  the  price 
farmers  receive  for  milk  sold  for  manufac- 
turing purposes. 

However,  It  will  Increase  the  return  to 
those  dairy  farmers  who  will  sell  Increased 
quantities  of  milk  for  fluid  mUk  consump- 
tion. Farmers  receive  higher  prices  for  mUk 
that  is  to  be  sold  In  fluid  form  than  for  milk 
to  be  used  for  making  butter,  cheese,  dried 
milk  and  other  manufactured  dairy  products. 
According  to  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  the  average  price  for  fluid  milk  Is 
$5.25  per  hundred  pounds,  compared  with 
$3.25  for  manufacturing  milk.  Thus,  the 
dairy  farmer  will  receive  $2  per  hundred 
pounds  additional  Income  for  the  additional 
milk  that  Is  sold  through  this  program  for 
fluid  consumption. 

The  volume  of  additional  milk  that  would 
be  diverted  from  the  surpliLs  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  Into  fluid  consumption  under 
this  program,  assuming  that  It  were  to  i>e 
100-percent  effective,  with  no  substitution  or 
displacement  of  existing  consumption,  would 
range  from  1  bUlion  to  1.8  billion  pounds. 
At  $2  per  hundred  pounds — the  difference 
between  the  average  price  for  milk  for  fluid 
consumption  and  milk  for  manufacturing — 
this  would  represent  a  total  increase  of  gross 
Income  to  the  dairy  Industry  of  $20  million 
to  $32  million,  according  to  calculations  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.     All 
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of  this  Increase  would  go  to  producers  of  milk 
for  consumption  in  fluid  form.  This  pro- 
posal has  the  very  attractive  feature  of  re- 
quiring relatively  little  in  the  way  of  In- 
cre;Lsed  governmental  outlay.  This  is  true 
ixouuse  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
.  nsumptlon  Incentive  subsidies  would 
merely  off.set  costs  which  the  Government 
-..ould  otherwise  incur  under  the  price  sup- 
I'-irt  purchase  program. 

According  to  calculations  of  the  National 
M.Ik  Producers  Federation,  the  cost  to  the 
Government  under  the  purchase  program 
amounts  to  $3.40  per  hundred  p>ounds  of  milk 
equivalent.  Tlierefore,  it  would  coet  the 
Government  from  $34  million  to  $55  million 
to  absorb  the  volume  of  surplus  milk  under 
tlie  price  support  program  that  might  be 
diverted  into  fluid  consumption  by  a  pro- 
^•ram  such  ns  this.  The  net  cost  to  the  Gtov- 
eriiment  abn'e  present  obligations,  there- 
fere,  would  range  from  $20  million  to  $41 
million,  depending  on  the  amount  of  the 
consumption  Incentive  required  to  achieve 
the  Increased  use  of  fluid  milk. 

This  feature  of  programs  to  stimulate  in- 
creased consumption  of  milk  In  fluid  form 
desfrves  mcwt  serkus  and  thouRhtful  con- 
sideration by  everyone;  an  Important  part  of 
our  p'^pulatlnn  needs  more  fluid  milk  for 
adequate  nutrition,  and  the  true  coet  of 
achieving  Increased  consumption  Is  rela- 
tively very  low  when  the  opnortunlty  Is  taken 
Into  consideration  of  offsetting  existing  ob- 
llpitlons  to  purchase  manufactured  dairy 
products. 

REPORT  ON  REIIABTLTTATION  OP 
ALCOHOLICS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF     COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  on  January  9.  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  a  joint 
resolution  to  establLsh  a  commission  to 
study  the  problems  of  alcoholism.  Re- 
cently Robert  J.  Conner,  Sr.,  Assistant 
Director  of  Probation,  compiled  a  report 
entitled  "Rehabilitation  of  Alcoholics  in 
the  Mimicipal  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  Calendar  Year  of 
1958."  This  report  shows  the  astonish- 
ing number  of  arrests  and  convictions 
for  intoxication  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Tlie  report  also  discusses  the 
methods  used  in  the  municipal  court 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics.  This 
very  excellent  report  further  substanti- 
ates my  proposal  and  the  need  for  a 
commission  to  study  problems  of  alco- 
holism. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  oidcred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  the  Rehabilitation  or  Alco- 
holics   IN    THE    MlNlCIPAL    COURT    FOR   THE 

District    or   Columbia   roR  the   Calendar 
Year  of  1958 

(By  Robert  J.  Conner,  Kr.,  Assistant  Director 
of  Probation) 

Alcoholism  is  everybody's  business.  The 
big  question  Is:  What  cin  we,  as  members  of 
decent  society,  do  to  help  a  segment  of  society 
that  is  in  desperate  need  of  help?  Alcohol- 
ism was  the  fourth  largest  health  problem  in 
the  country.  It  Is  now  near  third  place  and 
is  still  growing.  There  are  approximately  5 
million  known  alcoholics  in  this  country  to- 
day and  an  untold  number  who  are  un- 
known. 

At  this  time  we  have  over  5,000  humans 
being  confined  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Corrections,  and  of  that  niun- 
ber.  approximately  78  percent  are  there  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.     In 


the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  year  of 
1958,  there  were  42,355  people  arrested  for 
Intoxication.  However,  that  is  only  one  side 
of  the  picture.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  untold  suffering  of  families  and  children 
along  with  the  Intense  burden  placed  on  our 
Welfare  Department,  we  then  have  a  tre- 
mendous problem. 

Alcoholism  Is  a  disease.  It  has  been  so 
classified  by  medical  science.  Only  recently 
did  the  American  Medical  Association  go  on 
record  as  recognizing  alcoholism  as  an  In- 
sidious disease.  The  peculiar  thing  about 
this  disease  known  as  alcoholism  is  that 
medical  science  has  been  unable  to  cope  with 
the  illness.  The  courts  have  been  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation,  and  the  clergy  have 
been  unable  to  render  but  very  little  service, 
all  due  to  the  fact  that  alcoholism  1^  a  disease 
of  the  body,  mind  and  spirit. 

Now  there  is  an  answer  to  this  problem. 
There  Is  a  plan  of  recovery,  a  workable  one. 
A  proven  program  to  the  extent  that  more 
than  400  000  people  are  sober  today,  with  the 
help  of  AA.  That  plan  is  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous. In  my  humble  opinion,  It  is  God's 
answer  to  a  drunk's  problem  because  it  Is  a 
well-rounded  program,  one  that  t^kes  Into 
account  the  physical  Illness,  mental  lllncFS, 
and  spiritual  illness.  It  Is  composed  of  12 
separate  and  distinct  steps.  These  steps  are 
like  a  ladder  lending  up  from  the  depths  of 
de.spalr  to  Just  as  high  as  Uie  Individual 
chci'iscs  to  go. 

Every  individual  with  whom  we  try  to  work 
Is  "not  faced  with  demands,  but  presented 
wUh  a  gift' — the  AA  program.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  provides  the  basis  for  knowing  the 
ground  on  which  we  st^-^nd,  the  person  we  are, 
and  the  company  to  which  we  belong. 

It  is  essentially  the  record  not  of  what 
AA  requires,  but  what  AA  offers.  It  is  the 
history  of  AA  dealing  with  humanity  and 
finally  the  lifeline  by  which  people  are  led 
Into  normal  living.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  a 
h!?tnry  of  400.000  strong  human  responses 
to  our  program  in  terms  of  living  evidence 
The  individual  is  returning  to  the  com- 
munity a  new  person,  a  respectable  person, 
a  self-supporting  person. 

And  the  number  grows.  In  the  municipal 
court,  80  percent  of  those  that  accept  our  of- 
fer are  succeeding. 

The  process  of  implementing  the  selection 
for  release  of  defendants  charged  with  in- 
toxication in  the  Municipal  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  as  follows: 

First,  and  only  after  the  defendant  has  en- 
tered a  plea  of  guilty  or  has  been  found 
guilty  by  the  court.  Is  his  record  reviewed  by 
the  presiding  judge  in  the  D.C.  branch.  Then 
and  only  then  Is  the  case  referred  to  the  pro- 
bation office  for  a  brief  Interview  and  screen- 
ing to  determine  the  situation. 

The  first  question  is.  does  the  defendant 
recognize  that  he  has  a  drinking  problem 
and  that  his  life  Is  unmanageable  by  the  use 
of  alcohol?  If  the  answer  Is  "yes."  the  next 
important  thing  Is.  does  he  want  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  his  problem? 

Regardless  of  his  past  record,  unless  that 
record  shows  felonies  or  other  charges  not 
related  to  drinking,  the  defendant  is  then 
told  that  we  are  interested  In  helping  him  if 
he  wants  to  help  himself.  The  only  require- 
ment is  a  desire  to  overcome  his  drinking 
habit. 

If  he  answers  "yes"  to  these  simple  ques- 
tions, a  request  Is  made  for  a  continuance  and 
the  defendant  is  committed  to  the  District 
Jail  in  default  of  bond  for  3  to  5  days,  de- 
pending upon  his  apparent  physical  condi- 
tion. In  our  Jail  there  is  a  system  by  which 
these  defendants  are  returned  to  the  court 
In  an  Improved  condition,  physlcany  and 
mentally,  to  the  extent  that  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  except  by  those  of  us  who 
again  Interview  and  get  the  reaction  of  these 
men.  They  are  far  more  normal  than  when 
we  had  the  initial  interview. 


It  Is  then  that  we  try  to  determine  the  sub- 
ject's motivation  more  accurately  not  by  try- 
ing to  sell  anything  or  give  anything.  We 
do  the  best  we  know  how  to  explain  what 
the  AA  program  is  and  is  not.  In  this  same 
chain  of  thought  we  try  to  portray  a  thor- 
ough picture  of  the  many  benefits  that  can 
be  obtained  by  practicing  the  principles  of 
the  AA  program. 

This  period  of  interview  takes  place  in  a 
room  that  is  private  and  where  no  interrup- 
tions are  allowed  to  distract  the  attention  of 
a  potential  probationer  or  quasi-probationer. 
Orientation  begins  at  8  a.m.  and  lasts  until  10 
a.m.,  during  which  time  two  or  three  pro- 
bation officers  and  two  or  three  persons  not 
connected  with  the  court,  v.-ho  are  members 
of  AA,  talk  with  these  defendants.  It  is  these 
latter  people  who  make  a  great  contribution 
to  our  success  and  to  the  success  of  these 
people  who  are  being  released.  These  people 
are  taking  their  own  time  to  help  the  man 
who  is  £.till  having  trouble  v.ith  liquor. 

Thereafter,  every  one  of  these  defendants 
is  given  a  choice — either  U-)  accept  our  of- 
fer or  reject  our  offer.  About  99  percent  ac- 
cept. The  few  who  reject  are  returned  to 
the  court  for  disposition  without  recom- 
mendation from  the  probation  odlce. 

Irrespective  of  the  times  f.n  Individual  has 
been  In  court,  we  arc  ready  and  equipped  to 
handle  a  greater  volume  of  cases  than  ever 
before.  This  program  Is  gnlnirg  momentum 
rather  rapidly  and  It  Is  most  gratifying  to 
fee  the  people  who  have  been  In  Jail  as  many 
as  250  times  who  are  sober,  now  working  and 
paying  taxes,  rather  than  being  unemployed 
and  supported  by  the  taxpayers. 

Tlie  fact  remains  that  chronic  alcoholism 
is  everybody's  business.  Not  a  single  man  is 
ever  released  to  us  under  any  circumstances 
who  is  turned  out  on  the  street  with  no 
place  to  go.  We  are  succespfully  finding 
these  p>eople  a  place  to  live.  With  the  help 
of  the  Home,  Harbor  Light,  D.  C.  Municipal 
Lodging  House,  Central  Union  Mission,  et 
al.,  all  of  these  people  have  a  place  to  sleep 
and  eat,  at  least  temporarily.  On  the  day. 
following  their  release,  all  who  are  unem- 
ployed are  requested  to  return  to  the  pro- 
bation office  between  2  and  4  p.m.  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  find  gainful  em- 
ployment. The  newly  founded  employment 
counseling  service  and  several  other  employ- 
ment agencies  are  cooperating  with  us  fully. 

Every  person  with  whom  we  try  to  work. 
we  Invite,  not  coerce,  to  attend  one  of  our 
meetings,  or  both,  about  AA  held  In  this 
court.  One  meets  every  Saturday  at  9  a.m. 
in  the  Criminal  Division  in  court  room  No. 
18.  The  other  group  meets  in  the  civil  divi- 
sion in  room  No.  114  every  Monday  at  8;  30 
p.m.  Both  of  these  meetings  are  well-at- 
tended to  the  extent  that  the  court  room  is 
beginning  to  be  more  packed  every  week — 
even  the  jury  boxes   are   filled. 

These  meeting's  are  attended  not  only  by 
our  people,  but  by  visitors— relatives,  friends, 
and  some  professional  people  ^ch  as  doctors, 
nurses,  ministers,  etc.  Two  or  three  proba- 
tion officers  are  in  attendance  also  to  rec- 
ognize, encourage,  direct  these  people  along 
the  right  channels,  and  to  Introduce  them 
to  other  people  in  AA.  thus  Indoctrinating 
them  into  the  therapy  of  our  group  program. 

The  individual  who  has  been  treated  the 
way  we  are  endeavoring  to  indoctrinate  them 
with  the  principles  of  AA  and  fails  to  find 
the  answer  to  his  or  her  own  drinking  prob- 
lem simply  does  not  want  to  find  It. 

Each  of  us  who  are  directly  or  Indirectly 
connected  with  this  program  throughout  the 
probation  department  are  greatly  Inspired 
and  gratified  by  the  results  obtained.  It  is 
not  only  our  duty  but  oiu-  privilege  to  be 
able  to  make  a  contribution  such  as  this  to 
make  this  a  little  bit  better  community  in 
which  to  live  and  work.  At  the  same  tim-?, 
we  are  reducing  the  number  serving  time  la 
Jail. 
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Number  of  arrests  by  Metropolitan  Police 
for  Intoxication  during  1958.  42,355. 

Number  of  arrests  by  Metropolitan  Police 
Tor  Intoxication  during  1957,  42,844. 

Number  committed  to  D.C.  Jail  during 
1958.  1«.220. 

Number  actually  served  time  In  DC.  Jail 
during  1958  (this  number  who  are  out  on 
their  honor  produces  the  additional  reduc- 
tion in  the  Jail  population).  15,342. 

Number    committed    to    D.C.    Jail    during 

1957.  16,654. 

Released  on  probation  and  quasi -probation 
during  1958,  1,066. 

Number  succeeding  on  our  program  during 

1958.  884. 

Percent  of  success  on  our  program,  82.9 
percent. 

Percent  of  reduction  in  Jail  population 
during  1958.  6.56  percent. 

It  will  be  noted  at  this  point  that  a  large 
number  of  the  ones  who  were  counted  as 
officially  unsuccessful  have  since  found  AA 
and  are  today  no  longer  problem  drinkers. 
Of  course,  we  are  unaware  of  that  number. 
It  will  also  be  noted  here  that  our  expanded 
program  has  been  In  effect  only  since  Sep- 
tember 19.  1958. 

For  your  information:  There  Is  a  meeting 
about  AA  held  every  Saturday,  9  to  10  a.m., 
courtroom  No.  18.  third  floor.  Municipal 
Court  Building. 

The  court  group  meeting  about  AA  meets 
every  Monday.  8:30  to  9:30  p.m.,  courtroom 
No.  114,  first  floor.  Civil  Court  Building. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  the  above 
meetings.  They  are  of  vital  Importance  to 
people  who  are  In  the  process  of  learning 
how  to  live  normally.  These  meetings  are 
conducted  by  alcoholics,  for  alcoholics. 

In  addition,  there  are  more  than  40  AA 
groups  In  the  metropolitan  area  to  which 
any  person  with  a  drinking  problem  Is  wel- 
come. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  TO  REPORT  THE 
HOUSING  BILL.  AND  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  IT  BY  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  for  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  report  the  housing  bi41  to- 
day, notwithstanding  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  individual 
and  minority  views  may  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
In  Older  to  consider  the  housing  bill 
tomorrow  if  that  bill  shall  be  reported 
today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
if  a  check  has  been  made  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  the  minority 
side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  my  request  would  fit  in 


with  the  request  of  all  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  suppose 
I  am  the  bad  actor  for  the  minority  point 
of  view  in  this  regard.  As  we  used  to  say, 
I  hold  In  my  hand  the  so-called  supple- 
mentary minority  views,  which  are  pres- 
ently being  circulated  and  which  may 
require  a  little  revision.  However,  I  have 
every  hope  that  we  can  agree  on  them 
by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  I  under- 
stand permission  has  been  given  to  have 
the  bill  reported  by  midnight  tonight. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  commitment  that  we  will 
meet  the  deadline,  I  have  every  hope  that 
we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLIJ\ND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  if  it  is  his  Intention  to  call  up  the 
housing  bill  for  coasideration  by  the 
Senate  before  the  printed  reports  are 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  ]V*ANSFIELD.  We  hope  that  the 
printed  reports  will  be  available  tomor- 
row, and  we  should  like  to  start  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  then.  As  the  distin- 
guished leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson  1,  has  pointed  out. 
we  hope  to  consider  both  the  housing  and 
the  airport  bills  this  week. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  I  am  com- 
pletely in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  con- 
sidering bills  as  soon  as  they  are  ready 
for  consideration  and  disposing  of  them 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  considered  on 
the  floor.  However.  I  am  not  in  accord 
with  the  idea  of  taking  up  a  bill  of  the 
size  of  the  housing  bill  until  the  reports 
are  printed  and  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  That  is  the  point 
to  which  I  am  addressing  my  remarks.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  if  it  is  understood 
that,  unless  all  committee  reports,  both 
minority  and  majority,  are  available, 
there  will  be  no  disposition  to  take  up 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  comply  with  the  Senator's 
thoughts  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland],  There 
is  a  tendency  to  rush  this  important  bill 
through  the  Senate  before  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  adequate  time  in 
which  to  read  and  study  the  reports  on 
the  bill.  I.  for  one,  can  see  no  great 
necessity  for  enacting  the  bill  into  law 
before  the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  I  hope 
that  all  Senators  Will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  patiently  study  the  bill,  which  has 
so  many  fine  provisions  in  it.  and  some 
which  are  not  very  fine,  before  action  is 
taken  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  bill,  and  which  will  report  the 
bill  to  the  Senate,  will  make  every  effort 
to  see  to  it  that  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  views  are  laid  before  the  Senate 
as  soon  as  ix)sslble. 

This  subject  is  nothing  new.  After  all, 
there  have  been  lengthy  discussions  held 
on  housing  bills  in  previous  years.    I  be- 
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lieve  that  what  may  be  basically  at  Issue 
is  the  number  of  units  involved,  and  per- 
haps the  Interest  rate.  I  hope  the  Senate 
may  have  an  opportunity  at  the  earliest 
moment  to  work  Its  will  on  this  very  im- 
I>ortant  and  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection 
to  taking  up  the  bill  as  soon  as  the  report 
is  ready;  but  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  a  very  able  Senator, 
believes  that  it  would  be  untimely  to  take 
it  up  until  the  report  is  available,  I  feel 
certain  the  acting  majority  leader  can 
understand  how  much  more  is  that  the 
case  for  us  who  are  not  members  of  the 
committee  and  are  not  privileged  to  know 
what  has  happened  in  the  hearings  or 
what  are  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

I  was  In  the  Senate  yesterday  and 
heard  the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  concerning  the  bill. 
Unless  I  misunderstood  him,  his  state- 
ment was  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  mean  that  this  year,  in  this  year's 
appropriation,  we  would  be  binding  our- 
selves to  double  the  appropriation  shown 
by  the  budget  for  the  objectives  covered 
by  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  cer- 
tainly presents  an  issue  about  which 
Senators  have  a  right  to  advise  them- 
selves, and  one  which  they  should  study 
very  carefully,  because  such  a  first  step, 
made  at  this  time,  would  mean,  of  course, 
the  death  knell  of  any  chance  to  balance 
the  budget  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  as  to  the  colloquy 
undertaken  between  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  yesterday  relative  to  the 
bill.  I  point  out  that  this  is  basically 
the  same  bill  that  was  before  the  Senate 
last  year.  I  further  state  that.  Insofar 
as  a  balanced  budget  is  concerned,  such 
a  consummation  is  an  assumption  only, 
because  a  balanced  budget  is  dependent 
upon  an  increase  in  taxes,  an  increase 
In  postal  rates,  an  increase  in  gasoline 
taxes,  an  increase  in  rates  for  the  REA 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government, 
So  when  we  talk  about  a  balanced  budget. 
I  think  we  had  better  talk  carefully,  and 
walk  carefully,  as  well,  because  It  is  only 
on  the  basis  of  certain  "ifs"  which  the 
administration  has  advanced  that  there 
is  any  likelihood  that  the  budget  will  be 
balanced. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
Is  in  favor  of  walking  cautiously.  I  Iiave 
studied  the  budget.  I  know  that  some 
$3.6  billion  of  expenditures  have  already 
been  authorized,  including  expenditures 
in  the  field  of  housing,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  budget,  and  which  if  in- 
creased would  tend  even  more  greatly  to 
unbalance  the  budget  of  actual  expendi- 
tures which  are  anticipated. 

The  problem  Is  so  complex  and  so  in- 
volved that  I  think  Senators  are  entitled 
to  have  the  chance  to  see  and  to  study 
the  report  from  the  very  able  committee, 
and  particularly  the  very  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  who  repeated- 
ly has  carried  the  burden  of  housing  bills. 


and  who  always  gives  us  a  clear  picture 
of  what  is  involved. 

I  shall  not  agree  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  unless  It  be  understood 
that  the  debate  will  not  precede  the 
making  available  of  the  printed  report 
of  the  committee,  including  the  minority 
\  lews. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  reasonable,  as  always.  I  think 
I  can  assure  him  that  the  printed  report 
will  be  available,  because,  as  I  have  said 
previously,  the  bill  is  almost  the  same 
as  the  one  which  was  passed  last  year. 
There  will  not  be  muoh  difference  in  the 
reports.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  has 
assured  us  that  by  the  middle  of  this 
afternoon  he  and  his  colleagues  will  have 
their  minority  view.s  amalgamated.  I 
a.ssume.  on  that  basi.«^,  that  the  minority 
views  will  then  be  sent  to  the  Printing 
Office  and  will  be  available  in  printed 
form  the  fir.st  thing  tomorrow  morning 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  V/ith  that  assurance 
and  on  that  assumption,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  T  shDuld  like  to  correct. 
If  I  may,  what  I  am  certain  was  an  in- 
advertent statement  of  my  po.sition. 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  assure  him  that 
the  minority  views  will  be  ready  for 
printing  by  the  middle  of  this  afternoon. 
I  will  do  my  level  best,  as  I  said  earlier, 
to  have  them  ready.  I  have  a  draft  of 
the  minority  views  >vith  me.  However, 
six  Senator.s  are  involved,  two  of  whom 
are  out  of  town,  although  they  are  ex- 
pected back  within  t.he  hour. 

I  do  not  desire  to  delay  action  on  the 
bill,  but  I  cannot  give  assurance  that  the 
minority  views  will  be  ready  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  My  statement  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  Senator  has  just  said. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
suggestion.  I  observe  the  majority 
leader  in  his  chair. 

I  believe  the  interests  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure would  be  .served  if  the  airport 
bill  could  be  called  up  and  disposed  of 
before  the  housing  bill.  The  airport  bill 
is  not  so  complicattd  and  not  so  difiR- 
cult  to  understand.  It  is  more  nearly 
identical  with  the  bill  which  was  passed 
la.st  year,  and  which  the  President 
vetoed. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
housing  bill  this  year.  The  committee 
took  testimony  running  well  over  800 
pages.  I  think  we  would  move  ahead 
faster  and  better  if  we  took  up  the  air- 
port bill  before  we  took  up  the  housing 
bill. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  this  is  not 
a  prerogative  of  mine,  but  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  But  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion in  all  candor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  the  ex- 
pressions made  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  is  an  Important  bill.  It 
contains  many  ramifications.    Included 


in  one  bill  are  diverse  subjects  which 
I  believe  require  study:  first,  from  the 
standpoint  of  comparing  the  decision  of 
the  committee  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  President;  second,  to  learn  what 
the  ijortents  are  concerning  the  total  ex- 
penditures which  are  likely  to  be  made 
by  Congress  as  compared  with  the  mon- 
eys which  will  be  available  to  finance  the 
expenditures. 

I  think  that  on  a  bill  of  this  signifi- 
cance the  Senate  ought  to  have  available 
the  report,  including  the  minority  views, 
before  time  begins  to  run  on  the  discus- 
sions which  will  take  place  on  the  floor. 

Finally,  considering  the  huge  sum  of 
money  which  is  involved  and  the  sig- 
nificance which  attaches  to  the  bill,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  justification  in 
trying  to  hurry  it  through  the  Senate. 
The  fact  that  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  hurry  its  passage  leaves,  at  least,  an 
inference  that  some  purpose  is  involved 
other  than  the  mere  passage  of  the  bill. 
To  me,  the  purpose  would  seem  to  be 
getting  the  train  on  the  rails  and  getting 
it  moving,  so  that  an  example  of  re- 
pudiating the  President's  recommenda- 
tions will  be  established  in  two  bills. 
From  there  on,  there  will  be  no  telling 
what  will  be  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  given  as- 
.surance  to  the  Senator;  that  is  all  I  can 
do.  I  hope  he  will  not  object  to  the  re- 
quest, because  the  Senate  has  now  been 
in  session  almost  a  month.  The  com- 
mittee held  hearings  this  year  and  last 
year.  I  think  we  should  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  have  been 
some  conditions  attached  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  given  my 
assurance  to  the  Senator  from  Florida — 
I  thought  the  Senator  from  Ohio  heard 
it — that  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  have  the  report,  together  with 
the  minority  views,  available  by  tomor- 
row morning.  On  that  condition,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  agreed  to  with- 
hold his  reservation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
agreement  to  withhold  my  resei-vation 
was  on  the  understanding  that  the  report 
and  the  bill  would  be  available.  If  they 
are  not  available,  I  shall  strongly  insist 
that  the  bill  not  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
that  right.  We  have  been  assured  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  he 
will  make  every  effort — he  cannot 
promise  definitely — to  get  agreement  on 
the  minority  views  by  midafternoon,  so 
that  the  report,  together  with  the  mi- 
nority views,  can  loe  printed  and  be 
available  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  with- 
drawn on  the  condition  that  by  tomor- 
row noon  the  report,  including  the  mi- 
nority views,  if  there  are  such,  will  be 
available.  What  will  be  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  in  the  event  that  condi- 
tion has  not  been  met  by  tomorrow  noon? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  I  assume 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
again  renew  his  protest;  and  his  protest 
would  be  given  every  consideration. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  First,  we  do 
not  take  up  bills  unless  reports  are  avail- 
able. That  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
leadership.  We  simply  do  not  do  it 
unless  reports  and  hearings  are  available. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  assurance  is 
adequate,  and  I  accept  it.  That  was 
what  I  wanted  to  get.  It  was  not  given 
until  I  requested  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  have  a 
problem  in  connection  with  the  housing 
bill.  It  is  basically  the  same  bill  on 
which  we  acted  last  year.  The  first  de- 
cision we  had  to  make  was  whether  to 
repeat  the  hearings  and  go  over  the  same 
ground  we  plowed  last  year.  We  had 
extended  meetings  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  is  reasonably  fa- 
miliar with  this  subject,  and  who  spent 
many  years  dealing  with  It.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  also  was  in 
attendance  at  the  meetings. 

They  both  concluded  that  although 
much  of  the  testimony  would  be  repeti- 
tion and  would,  in  some  measure,  be 
the  same,  there  were  enough  changes, 
enough  additions,  and  enough  new  pro- 
posals to  warrant  the  holding  of  new 
hearings. 

We  have  a  problem  with  the  builders 
of  the  country  concerning  FHA  guar- 
antees which  indicates  that  we  shall  have 
to  get  prompt  action  on  the  housing  bill 
and  have  a  special  resolution  to  take 
care  of  that  situation.  We  had  the 
same  picture  last  year. 

So.  after  conferring  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI; 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sparkman]  ;  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbright]  ;  and  with  the 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  it  was 
concluded  that  we  should  have  extended 
hearings.  Those  hearings  have  been 
held,  the  testimony  has  been  taken,  the 
hearings  have  been  printed,  and  the  re- 
ports were  to  be  prepared.  I  was  as- 
sured by  the  leadership  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  the  concurrence  of  the  minority 
leader,  that  the  bill  could  be  reported 
last  weekend. 

Based  upon  that  assurance,  on  my  re- 
sponsibility as  leader.  I  said  to  my  friends 
of  the  minority  that  they  could  make 
plans  for  Lincoln  Week,  and  we  would 
not  have  any  rollcall  votes  during  that 
week. 

We  had  this  matter  discussed  thor- 
oughly on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We 
purposely  arranged  for  the  minority 
leader  to  be  present,  for  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  be  present,  and  for 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
be  present;  and  we  outlined,  so  all  could 
see.  what  our  hopes  were. 

As  we  approached  the  reporting  of  the 
bill,  we  were  told  that  we  should  delay 
its  reporting,   that   the  bill   should   not 
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be  brought  up,  and  that  we  should  not 
try  to  have  the  Senate  consider  the  bill 
last  week.  It  developed  that  the  bill 
could  not  be  reported  last  week.  But 
it  was  thought  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  the  bill  reported  on  Monday.  But 
then  it  was  found  that  that  could  not 
be  done.  And  for  next  week  we  had 
given  assurances,  so  it  was  obvious  that, 
£0  far  as  action  on  the  housing  matter 
was  concerned,  we  would  be  immobilized 
next  week.  In  short,  we  found  that  it 
would  be  3  weeks  before  we  could  con- 
sider a  bill  which  embraced  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  corresponding  bill  the 
Senate  passed  last  year. 

Therefore,  after  conferring  again  with 

the  responsible  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, with  the  minority  leader,  and 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 

the  committee — after  all,  one  cannot 
take  a  poll  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  scheduling  action  on 
one  of  these  measures — we  concluded 
that  we  could  go  through  with  our  plans 
to  let  the  minority  members  carry  out 
their  plans  for  next  week. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  one  substan- 
tive piece  of  proposed  legislation  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the 
first  month  of  this  session.  We  con- 
cluded that  if  we  could  not  act  on  an 
emergency  bill  on  which  the  insurance 
feature  is  running  out — even  though 
hearings  and  debate  on  a  corresponding 
bill  were  had  in  the  Senate  last  year — 
in  6  weeks'  time,  then  there  was  not 
much  else  that  Congress  could  do  in 
January  and  February.  Anyway,  we 
thought  we  could  at  least  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  minority  views 
filed  by  midnight  yesterday;  and  we  did 
obtain  such  consent.  But  when  that 
deadline  for  the  filing  of  the  minority 
views  approached — and  by  that  time  I 
had  left  the  Chamber— some  of  the 
membsrs  of  the  committee  thought  that 
they  could  not  meet  the  deadline  for  the 
filing  of  their  minority  views.  So  it 
was  agreed  that  we  would  not  have  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanJ 
make  his  presentation  today  and  outline 
the  contents  of  the  bill  today  and  have 
general  debate  on  it  today,  because  we 
would  not  have  the  minority  views  be- 
fore us.  So  we  concluded  we  would  wait 
until  Tuesday  midnight,  and  anticipated 
that  by  that  time  we  could  have  the 
majority  report  and  the  minority  views 
filed  and  available.  So  that  was  the 
program  decided  on. 

We  agreed  that  the  Senate  would  meet 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and, 
if  necessary,  on  Saturday,  in  order  to 
get  this  measure  passed,  because  the 
Senate  already  had  acted  on  substan- 
tially the  same  bill  once  before.  And 
that  is  what  we  hope  to  do. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  minority  mem- 
bers, as  to  when  they  will  have  their 
views  ready.  But  the  committee  mem- 
bers have  already  ordered  the  bill  re- 
ported, and  the  staff  has  prepared  the 
report.  I  had  understood  that  all  but 
two  of  the  minority  members  had  been 
approached,  and  would  be  here  within 
the  hour.  If  necessary  we  can  keep  the 
Senate  in  session,  and  can  have  Senators 
discuss  other  matters  until  the  report 
is  filed. 


I  very  much  dislike  to  see  the  Senate 
waste  January  and  the  first  part  of 
February,  and  then  take  off  time  for  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  and  Washington's  Birth- 
day. Somewhere  down  the  line  the 
American  people  will  say.  "Why  don't 
you  act  on  the  housing  bill?" 

Mr.  HOIJIAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  think  anyone  wishes  to  usurp  the 
prerogatives  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
understand  that  his  burdens  are  very 
great,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  participate 
in  making  chem  any  greater. 

But  I  wish  it  understood  that  yester- 
day afternoon,  in  the  effort  to  get  the 

reports,  I  called  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrigiitI.  who  st'.U  was 
serving  as  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  was  told  that  he  was  in  an  execu- 
tive s?ssion  of  the  committee,  and  that 
the  bill  had  not  been  reported.  Then, 
pursuing  tlic  matter  as  far  as  I  could,  I 
was  told  that  no  reports  were  then  avail- 
able. Regardless  of  whether  that  in- 
formation was  correct  or  was  incorrect, 
at  least  that  is  what  I  was  told. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Very  well. 
This  morning,  when  I  ask  whether  the 
bill  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow  without 
having  the  committee  reports  printed 
and  available,  I  am  assured,  first.  With 
some  conditions,  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  that  is  his  understanding. 
And  now  I  have  understood  the  majority 
leader  to  say  that  he  will  not  have  the 
Senate  take  up  the  bill  until  the  reports 
are  printed.  On  that  understanding.  I 
have  said  that  I  am  completely  agree- 
able to  having  the  Senate  proceed;  and 
that  will  be  my  position. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  However,  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  realize  that  this 
morning  the  press  announced,  for  the 
first  time,  that,  not  the  original  bill,  but 
some  compromise  which  was  reached 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  committee 
between  the  leader.'^hip  on  this  side  in 
the  committee  and  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  was  to  be  reported.  I  looked 
in  vain  in  the  newspaper  report  to  a.'-cer- 
tain  what  the  compromise  was.  I  do  not 
yet  know  what  it  was. 

With  knowledge  given  to  all  of  us  that 
the  bill  was  Ironed  out  on  some  different 
basis,  yesterday  afternoon,  or  perhaps 
last  night — I  do  not  know  when  the 
committee  finished  its  deliberations— 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
huge  bill  which  is  not  ju.st  an  emergency 
measure,  because  it  lays  down  a  pattern 
for  some  years  in  the  future,  I  believe 
we  are  entitled  to  know  what  is  provided 
by  the  bill,  and  to  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine the  report  on  it. 

I  am  quite  content  to  rest  on  the  as- 
surance given  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  he  does  not  call  up  bills  for  con- 
sideration, and  will  not  in  this  instance 
call  up  this  bill,  unless  and  until  the 
reports  are  available.  Upon  that  under- 
standing, I  am  thoroughly  content. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama:  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Texas  will  obtain  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  he  plans 
to  request,  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  speak. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  glad 
to  wait. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee  would  have  had  their 
report  en  the  bill  filed  as  of  midnight 
\}ji,i  night,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
sent given,  had  it  not  been  that  some 

Members  who  did  not  like  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill — I  may  say.  In  all 
fairness,  that  that  is  because  they  be- 
lieve they  do  not  go  far  enough — wish 
to  have  further  time  in  which  to  prepare 
t!icir  minority  views. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  TMr. 
Cl'.rkI  thought  he  could  get  his  views 
prepared  by  midnight  of  last  night;  but 
the  committee  was  in  session  during  the 
eveninrr,  and  therefore  he  was  not  able 
to  meet  that  deadline.  So  we  agreed  to 
give  him  another  day  in  which  to  pre- 
pare supplemental  views  on  the  bill. 

In  regard  to  the  bill.  I  should  like  to 
say  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  bill 
the  Senate  pa.ssed  last  year;  there  are 
practically  no  additions  or  changes. 

There  are  a  few  additions  or  changes, 
let  me  say,  in  order  to  take  care  of  obli- 
gations which  may  have  piled  up  by  rea- 
son of  our  not  having  the  bill  of  last  year 
enacted  into  law.  But  there  is  nothing 
mystoriou-s  about  that  situation. 

With  reference  to  the  working  out  of 
any  compromises,  I  would  say  this — al- 
though I  have  not  seen  the  newspaper 
article  to  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  referred:  Tlie  only  thing  I  can 
think  of  is  the  fact  that  we  did  work 
out  an  agreement  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  so-called  public  housing  amend- 
monts.  We  worked  them  out  in  keeping 
with  su'!t;estions  coming  from  the  ad- 
ministration itself.  In  other  words,  we 
accepted  some  proposals  which  they 
offered,  to  proceed  administratively, 
rather  than  to  have  such  matters  writ- 
ten into  the  proposed  law.  as  provided 
in  the  bill  the  Senate  passed  last  year. 

Tliere  are  a  few  other  changes;  for  In- 
stance, one  provision  in  this  bill,  which 
was  not  included  in  the  bill  the  Senate 
pa.sscd  last  year,  calls  for  the  addition 
of  $10  million  under  section  701.  That 
money  will  allow  the  smaller  towns  and 
cities  of  the  country  to  plan  for  their 
pubhc-works  programs.  That  provision 
is  not  only  in  our  bill;  it  is  also  In  the 
administration's  bill.  It  is  part  of  the 
regular  program  which  has  been  going 
on.  That  amount  of  money  comes  to  $10 
million,  which  will  be  a  fund  which  will 
continue  for  several  years.  For  in- 
stance, the  other  $10  miUion  fund  was 
used  up  in  approximately  6  years,  as  I 
recall. 

So  I  wL^h  to  say  to  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  bill,  there  is  no 
material  change  as  betw  een  this  bill  and 
the  one  the  Senate  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  handed  to  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Alabama  the  tear  sheet  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning;  it 
contains  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. The  article  indicates  that  the 
senior  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee [Mr.  CapehartI  had  announced  to 
the  press  that  some  changes  and  com- 
promises had  been  made,  and  that  he 
was  prepared  to  accept  them.  But  he 
did  not  say  what  the  attitude  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  toward  the  bill. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  what  some- 
body else  may  have  said  about  the  mat- 
ter; he  feels  he  is  entitled  to  know  what 
is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree.  I  think 
Senators  always  ought  to  have  reports 
on  important  bills  available.  Certainly. 
I  did  not  understand  it  was  the  thought 
of  anybody  that  we  would  carry  on  with 
the  biU  until  the  reports  were  available. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  quoted 
as  saying  there  hf.d  l)een  considerable 
modification  of  the  bill.  That  state- 
ment may  have  had  reference  to  the 
public  housing  modifications,  which  pro- 
visions were  put  into  the  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration.  One  sub- 
stantial item.  $125  million,  was  cut  out 
of  the  loan  guarant(!e  program — the  kind 
of  program,  by  the  way.  that  the  admin- 
istration had  approved.  The  provision 
had  been  put  in  the  bill  last  year,  and 
the  Senate  had  pas.sed  it  with  an  author- 
ization of  $250  mi.lion.  We  agreed  to 
cut  the  amount  do^vn  to  $125  million.  I 
think  those  are  the  principal  matters  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  From  what  has  been 
said.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
objection  to  the  propriety  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  reports  be  available  before 
taking  up  the  housing  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  propriety  or  no  neces- 
sity for  the  suggestion.  First.  I  may  say, 
there  is  no  rule  that  requires  a  report. 
Second,  there  is  no  intention  to  proceed 
without  the  report.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  get  the  report  filed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  morning  I  sent 
down  to  the  committee  to  get  papers 
prepared  by  the  committee  so  I  could 
begin  to  study  the  bill.  I  received  a 
transcript  of  the  evidence.  I  looked  at 
the  first  four  pages  of  the  transcript  to 
see  if  there  was  a  compact  statement 
describing  what  was  done.  There  is  no 
such  statement  in  the  front  pages  of  the 
transcript,  and  probably  correctly  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  I  wanted  to  see 
the  report.  I  think  I  would  be  inde- 
fensibly derelict  in  the  performance  of 
my  duty  unless,  before  I  acted  on  the  bill. 
I  had  available  information  and  docu- 
ments which  are  customarily  before  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, w  ill  the  Senator  yield?  I  will  agree 
with  the  Senator 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  complete  my 
statement,  with  due  respect  to  the  ma- 
jority leader?  I  ask  for  nothing  more 
t^an  Is  customarily  given  to  Senators 
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before  they  act  on  a  bill.  That  is  all  I 
ask  for  today.  When  the  Senator  from 
Texas  said  that  tomorrow,  unless  those 
reports  were  available,  he  would  not  con- 
sider going  forward  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  that  statement  satisfied 
me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  when 
he  states  that  if  he  considered  the  bill 
without  the  report,  he  would  be  derelict 
in  his  duty.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  if  he  is  aware  of  the  request  that 
has  been  made  to  this  body,  which  is 
that  we  have  permission  to  file  the  re- 
port when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session. 
The  purpose  of  getting  the  permission 
is  to  get  the  right  to  file  the  report  with- 
out having  Senators  sit  in  this  Chamber 
this  evening,  as  the  rules  require  when 
reports  are  filed.    When  the  report  is 

filed,  it  will  be  printed,  and  when  it  is 
printed,  it  will  be  distributed. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  does  not  bring 
bills  up  by  motion  without  reports  being 
available.  The  housing  bill  is  not  be- 
fore this  body.  The  only  reason  why  it 
is  not  is  that  there  has  been  a  delay  in 
reporting.  The  only  reason  why  we  are 
making  the  request  is  that  one  Senator 
who  wants  to  file  supplementary  views 
is  out  of  town  and  will  not  be  here  until 
7  o'clock.  I  am  informed  two  other 
Senators  can  get  here  in  about  an  hour. 

We  could  stay  in  session  until  7,  or 
we  could  recess  at  9  o'clock,  but  in  an 
attempt  to  accommodate  Members  of  the 
Senate,  we  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  file  a  report  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session. 
Before  we  take  up  the  bill,  the  report 
will  be  available.  The  request  has  not 
yet  been  granted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  was  not  on  the  floor 
when  the  request  was  made.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  correctly  stated  the 
first  part  of  the  request — to  which  no- 
body here  would  object.  I  think — but  the 
latter  part  of  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  who 
spoke  with  his  customary  candor,  was 
not  only  that  consent  be  given  for  filing 
the  report  after  the  session,  but  that  it 
be  in  order  to  take  up  the  bill  the  first 
thing  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  re- 
port was  available. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  He  did  not  say  that. 
Now  the  Senator  has  given  us  that  assur- 
ance, and  nobody  is  complaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  request 
was  that  it  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
housing  bill  on  tomorrow  if  that  bill  is 
reported. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  that  modification  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  read  from 
the  request  that  the  majority  Demo- 
cratic whip  made  to  the  Senate,  prepared 
by  a  member  of  the  staff.  I  did  not  hear 
it,  but  I  can  read,  and  that  is  what  it 
says. 

I  inform  the  Senate  here  and  now  that 
I  did  not  have  any  intention  to  take  up 


the  housing  bill  without  reports  being 
available.  If  I  had  had,  we  would  have 
the  bill  up  today.  The  only  reason  why 
we  are  not  discussing  the  bill,  the  only 
reason  why  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
not  discussing  it.  the  only  reason  why 
we  are  wasting  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
is  that  we  are  waiting  for  each  and  every 
Senator  who  wishes  to  do  so  to  file  re- 
ports, and  when  that  is  done,  get  them 
printed.  Then,  when  the  reports  are 
available  for  every  Senator  to  see  and 
read  them,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  explain  the  bill. 

We  hope  that  in  the  days  ahead  we 
can  finally  conclude  action  on  the  bill  be- 
fore we  get  into  the  commitment  of  next 
week. 

I  have  never  moved  to  take  up  a  hous- 
ing bill  or  any  other  bill,  unless  it  was 
a  noncontroversial  one  which  required 

no  roUcalls,  without  reports  and  hearings 
being  available. 

The  rules  permit  me  to  do  it.  The 
best  evidence  that  the  leadership  is  not 
going  to  do  it  is  that  we  are  not  doing  it. 

The  only  rule  that  requires  that  reports 
be  available  is  the  one  concerning  gen- 
eral appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  no  disposition  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  The  words  he  has 
spoken  on  this  subject  have  been  very 
limited,  and  have  occupied  very  little 
time.  I  wish  to  pwint  out  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  stated  has  been 
his  attitude  on  practically  all  matters 
which  have  come  before  this  body.  To- 
day he  is  asking  only  an  assurance  that 
he  will  have  a  report  before  the  bill  is 
taken  up  tomorrow.  That  assurance 
having  been  given  me.  my  duties  are 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Now.  Mr. 
President,  I  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Did  the 
Democratic  whip  [Mr.  Mansfield]  pro- 
pose the  following  request:  "I  also 'ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  housing  bill  tomorrow  if 
that  bill  shall  be  reported  today"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  did. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  that  the 
request  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    It  Is. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  it  been 
acted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  h-vs 
not. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  should  Uke  to  repeat  to  the 
majority  leader  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  just  suggested — and  I 
did  not  hear  any  answer  to  this  sugges- 
tion— that  the  housing  bill  be  taken  up 
after  the  airport  bill.  As  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  sat  through  virtually 
all  the  hearings.  The  hearings  were 
completed  only  Wednesday.  They  were 
available  only  last  Friday. 
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It  Is  true  that  the  housing  bill  is  in 
most  respects  similar  to  the  bill  of  last 
year.  However,  there  are  17  new  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  This  is  an  extremely 
complicated  bill.  It  is  far  more  complex, 
as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
stated,  than  the  airport  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  enor- 
mously important  legislation  should  be 
given  the  most  careful  kind  of  considera- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  it  is  asking  very 
little  indeed  to  request  that  the  matter 
be  deferred  until  after  the  airport  bill 
can  be  considered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  counsel  of  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin.  All  the  matters 
to  which  the  Senator  referred  have  been 
given  very  careful  consideration  by  the 
committee  members  on  both  sides  and  by 
the  leadership.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  both  Senators  concerned  with 
the  airport  bill  are  not  available  to  take 
the  bill  up.  That  bill  has  not  been  re- 
ported. We  perhaps  would  be  con- 
fronted with  the  same  situation  with 
regard  to  the  airport  bill  that  faces  us 
with  respect  to  the  housing  bill.  Anyone 
who  had  a  special  plea  to  make  or  special 
amendments  to  offer  would  probably 
want  to  have  the  bill  put  over  until  later 
in  February,  until  he  could  try  to  gen- 
erate steam  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
posal. 

We  have  a  plan  to  proceed  with  con- 
sideration of  the  housing  bill.  If  we  can 
conclude  in  time,  we  will  ask  Senators 
to  take  up  the  airport  bill.  If  not,  we 
will  try  to  take  the  bill  up  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

After  having  made  the  promise  to  the 
Senate,  and  made  a  statement  to  Sena- 
tors as  to  what  was  going  to  happen, 
and  since  we  are  confronted  with  an 
emergency,  in  that  the  PHA  insurance 
has  a  time  limit,  I  do  not  think  we  would 
be  justified  in  saying,  "We  will  not  take 
up  this  matter  until  after  Washington's 
Birthday." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  I  consulted  the 
staff  director  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  this  morning.  I  asked 
him  to  tell  me  every  single  instance  in 
which  the  postponement  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill  for  3  weeks  would  affect  the 
housing  industry,  would  affect  the  pro- 
duction of  new  homes,  or  would  afTect 
the  situation  in  any  way.  He  said  that 
there  would  be  some  effect — some  effect. 
The  effect  that  he  was  able  to  bring  to 
my  attention  was  quite  moderate  and 
limited.  He  said  that  insurance  provi- 
sions would  not  run  out  for  the  2  or  3 
weeks  involved  in  the  postponement  of 
action  by  the  Senate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  that  the  bill  will  be 
enacted  into  law  in  2  or  3  weeks.  I  hope 
that  we  can  act  on  the  first  version  in 
the  Senate  before  we  take  time  off  for 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  That  is  the  plan, 
the  hope,  and  what  we  anticipate.  That 
is  what  we  will  try  to  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  assume 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  take 
time  off  next  week,  as  we  In  the  Senate 
plan  to  do.    The  House  will  have  to  con- 


sider the  same  mea.sure.  Perhaps  the 
bill  will  have  to  go  to  conference.  The 
bill  will  have  to  go  to  the  President,  and 
the  President  will  have  time,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  exercise  his  rights. 

I  would  not  assume  the  bill  will  be- 
come law  in  2  or  3  weeks.  I  do  not  know. 
I  want  the  Senate  to  discharge  its  duty 
when  we  are  prepared  to  do  it.  I  as- 
sume the  17  new  Members  will  be  avail- 
able to  hear  the  discussion  this  week. 
We  have  plenty  of  time.  We  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  I  see  no  reason  for  im- 
mobilizing the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senators  request 
for  a  unanimous-con.^ent  agreement  were 
approved — and  I  shall  not  object — would 
the  Senator  be  prepared  to  yield  the  floor 
so  that  I  miRht  make  a  statement  taking 
perhaps  5  or  10  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  My  only 
purpose  is  to  try  to  get  unanimous  con- 
sent so  tliat  the  report  can  be  made.  If 
we  do  not.  the  Senate  can  stay  in  session. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  renew  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield!?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and,  without  objection,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
unanimous-consent  request  been  ap- 
proved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest has  been  approved. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  colloquy  which  has  just  taken 
place,  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment to  correct  the  Record. 

The  housing  bill  which  will  come  be- 
fore us — we  hope  tomorrow— is  not  an 
emergency  bill  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  an  omnibus  housing  bill  covering  a 
great  deal  of  the  same  ground  which  was 
covered  by  the  bill  passed  last  year,  but 
containing  a  substantial  number  of  new 
provisions. 

The  testimony  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee covers  almost  one  thousand  pages 
of  transcript.  Because  of  the  pressure 
of  other  business  not  very  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  sat  through  all 
the  hearings.  I  am  sure  that  was  proper. 
The  able  and  dedicated  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  one  who  sat  through  the 
hearings.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  another.    I  was  a  third. 

When  the  hearings  were  concluded 
last  Wednesday,  the  committee  recessed 
until  Friday  so  that  the  hearings  could 
be  printed  and  would  be  available  for 
use  of  committee  members  when  the 
committee  met  to  mark  up  the  bill.  In 
any  event,  the  time  of  the  committee 
was  taken  Thursday  by  the  annual  re- 
view by  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  the  status  of  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy.  That  meeting  could 
not  very  well  have  been  postponed. 

We  met  on  Friday  morning  to  mark 
up  the  bill.  We  were  confronted  with  a 
printed  agenda  which  contained  well 
over  100  separate  items  on  which  the 


committee  was  required  to  act.  We  met 
and  worked  diligently  until  Friday  after- 
noon at  3:45  and  we  disposed  of  many 
of  the  items,  setting  aside  the  most  con- 
troversial ones  until  yesterday. 

I  do  not  know  who  advised  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  wo  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  report  the  bill  on  Friday.  I  am 
sure  that  if  I  had  been  consulted  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  say  that 
would  be  impossible.  I  know  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama  well  enough  to  be 
confident  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  we 
could  not  mark  up  the  bill  by  Friday  or 
even  by  Saturday. 

Tiicre  were  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  addition  to  me  who  had  impor- 
tant weekend  speaking  engagements. 
With  their  usual  courtesy,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  agreed  that  we  should 
not  meet  any  later  than  the  middle  of 
Friday  afternoon,  and  that  then  we 
should  recess  until  Monday. 

Most  of  us  did  a  lot  of  work  on  the 
bill  over  the  weekend  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared on  Monday  to  move  forward.  We 
did  move  forward  yesterday,  starting  at 
10  o'clock.  We  had  a  brief  luncheon  le- 
cess.  and  worked  on  until  nearly  6 
oclock  in  the  afternoon. 

There  were  many  controversial  fea- 
tures in  the  bill.  I  recall  a  number  of 
important  provisions  which  were 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7.  I  recall 
several  other  provisions  which  were  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  8  to  7. 

There  were  a  good  many  other  pro- 
visions, including  a  very  important  one 
dealing  with  urban  redevelopment  and 
slum   clearance,  rejected  by  a  vote  of 

9  to  6.  With  respect  to  that  rejection, 
a  statement  of  supplemental  views  is 
in  the  course  of  preparation.  An  effort 
will  be  made  on  the  floor  to  persuade  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
views  of  the  six  rather  than  the  views 
of  the  nine. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  contro- 
versial items  as  to  which  the  vote  was 

10  to  5.  Perhaps  12  or  15  other  matters 
were  not  brought  to  a  record  vote,  be- 
cause it  was  obvious  that  a  majority  of 
the  committee  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  position  which  I  and  several  other 
Senators  took.  With  regard  to  those 
items  it  is  my  judgment — since  I  feel  I 
know  something  about  the  needs  of 
America's  cities — that  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  are  not  sufficient. 

We  were  anxious  to  cooperate.  We 
were  anxious  not  to  waste  time.  I  know 
that  every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  myself,  is  entitled  to  the  com- 
mendation of  his  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  courteous  and  careful  way  in 
which  he  behaved,  for  the  effort  to  rec- 
oncile conflicting  views,  and  for  conduct 
in  the  committee  worthy  of  the  best  tra- 
dition of  this  body.  For  us  to  get  the  bill 
as  far  along  as  we  have  today,  in  view 
of  the  many*  controversial  matters  In- 
volved, to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  little 
short  of  a  miracle. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  been  said  that 
some  member  of  the  committee  will  be 
out  of  town  until  7  o'clock  tonight. 
That   may    well    be   true,    but   I   do   not 

know  which  member  it  is.    According  to 
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the  best  of  my  understanding,  all  mem- 
bers who  voted  for  the  urban  renewal 
proposal,  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  supplementary  views,  will  be  in  town 
within  the  next  half  hour.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, I  shall  make  every  effort  to  have 
the  draft  of  the  supplementary  views, 
w  hich  I  hold  in  my  hand,  approved  by  the 
other  five  Senators,  if  they  are  willing  to 
sign  it — and  they  may  not  all  be  willing 
to  sign — sent  to  the  Printer  by  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
of  the  procedures  in  the  first  months  of 
a  new  Concrress  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
that  important  legislation  Lb  ready  for 
action  during  January.  There  was  one 
very  important  floor  action  during  Janu- 
ary.  In  connection  with  rule  XXII.  In 
my  judgment  the  Senate  made  a  mistake 
in  the  action  it  took  at  that  time.  I 
realize  that  my  views  are  in  the  minority. 
However,  I  hoi>e  the  Senate  will  not.  be- 
cause of  undue  haste  and  pressure,  make 
a  series  of  additional  mistakes  when  it 
comes  to  consider  the  hoiising  bill  to- 
morrow and  later.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  for  each  individual  Senator  to  de- 
termine in  accordance  with  his  own  con- 
science. But  I  believe  none  of  us  need 
feel  hangdog  or  chagrined  because  this 
bill  has  not  yet  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  miracle  that  it  is  as  far 
along  as  it  is.  I  believe  none  of  us  need 
feel  any  sense  of  guilt  if,  when  the  bill 
does  reach  the  floor,  we  insist  on  full 
debate  of  the  many  controversial  provi- 
sions and  on  not  being  rushed  into  action 
which  we  may  later  regret. 

No  housing  bill  can  become  law  until 
it  has  passed  the  other  body  and  been 
signed  by  the  President.  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe — perhaps  others  have — 
that  the  other  body  is  prepared  to  act 
with  the  reckless  haste  with  which  we 
are  being  urged  to  act. 

I  suspect  that  if  the  bill  were  delayed 
3  weeks — and  I  do  not  myself  intend  to 
delay  it,  further  than  to  see  that  all  the 
controversial  provisions  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate — such  a  de- 
lay of  3  weeks  would  not  be  a  critical 
matter  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Never- 
theless, I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  is  entitled  to  bring  up 
legislation  when  he  thinlcs  the  time  has 
come.  He  is  entitled  to  do  everything 
he  can  to  expedite  the  legislation,  and  I 
shall  not  object. 

Members  of  my  staff  sat  up  most  of 
last  night  preparing  material  for  our 
statement  of  supplemental  views.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  committee  have 
sat  up  almost  all  of  every  night  since  the 
testimony  was  completed  last  Wednes- 
day ji  order  to  prepare  the  agenda  for 
action  and  then  to  prepare  the  bill  and 
the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  make  a 
brief  comment  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  things  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  said. 

First,  no  member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee or  of  the  full  committee  was 
more  diligent  and  earnest  In  his  work 
than  was  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


By  the  way,  the  hearings  were  held  be- 
fore the  full  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  all  knew,  all  the 
way  through,  what  his  views  were.  I  had 
discussed  them  with  him  many  times 
since  the  opening  of  Congress. 

Something  has  been  said  about  haste 
in  connection  with  this  bill.  There  is  a 
reason.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
say  that  it  is  an  emergency  matter;  but 
certamly  there  are  some  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  must  be  acted  upon  imme- 
diately. This  is  the  situation  with  which 
we  were  confronted  when  the  Congress 
met: 

The  FHA  Insurance  authorization  had 
become  exhausted.  The  administration 
was  asking  for  $6  billion  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year.  In  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced. I  asked  for  $4  billion  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  committee 
agreed  upon  $5  billion  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  and  $5  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960. 

The  FHA  insurance  authorization 
really  expired  last  October.  Since  that 
time  the  FHA  has  been  operating  on  a 
letter-of-intent  arrangement,  knowing, 
of  course,  that  many  of  those  to  whom 
commitments  had  been  made  would  not 
utilize  the  commitments,  and  that  the 
money  would  be  turned  back.  It  has 
been  turned  back.  Enough  has  been  re- 
covered to  allow  the  FHA  to  operate  until 
probably  the  middle  of  this  month. 

We  knew  that  was  the  situation  when 
Congress  convened.  We  knew  that  the 
college  housing  program  was  out  of 
money,  and  that  its  funds  needed  replen- 
ishing. We  knew  that  the- urban  renewal 
program  w&s  out.  and  that  something 
had  to  be  done.  So  we  were  confronted 
with  the  administration  proposal,  which 
was  to  pass  a  hurry-up  simple  resolution 
which  would  take  care  of  the  FHA  insur- 
ance authorization,  the  college  housing, 
and  the  urban  renewal  programs  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  leaving  the 
remaining  provisions  for  a  general  hous- 
ing bill. 

We  were  donfronted  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  foUowmg  that  procedure  or  of 
handling  all  of  the  program  in  one  bill. 
We  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to 
handle  all  of  it  in  one  bill;  and,  of  course, 
if  we  were  to  handle  all  of  it  in  one  bill, 
that  necessitated  early  action  in  order  to 
extend  the  various  programs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Just  a  moment. 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
there  is  an  absolute  emergency,  but  we 
do  know  that  unless  we  do  something 
right  away  with  respect  to  the  FHA  in- 
surance authorization,  the  FHA  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  insure  mortgages. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  speaking  on 
the  Senator's  time.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  in  allowing  me 
to  remind  him  that  there  was  a  "hurry- 
up"  situation  involved  in  connection 
with  the  bill.  Knowing  that  our  friends 
across  the  aisle  are  expecting  to  take 
off  their  usual  week  or  10  days  to  cele- 
brate Lincoln's  Birthday,  we  felt  that  it 


would  be  a  good  thing  to  schedule  this 
bill  so  that  action  upon  it  could  be  com- 
pleted ahead  of  that  time. 

No  element  of  surprise  was  involved. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows 
that  I  told  him,  even  before  our  first 
hearings  were  started,  that  I  hoped  to 
have  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  action  on  February  2.  That  was 
early  in  January.  He  knew  that  I  had 
established  that  timetable,  so  he  was  not 
taken  by  surprise. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
mind  a  comment  in  lighter  vein,  the 
Senator  told  me  a  month  ago  exactly 
what  would  be  in  the  bill;  and  his  pre- 
diction was  substantially  accurate.  With 
his  usual  courtesy,  he  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  concessions  to  those  of  us  who  feel 
differently,  but  the  bill  was  pretty  well 
written  before  the  first  hearing  was  held. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  written  last 
year  in  the  Senate,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  bill  which,  as  I  have  said 
many  times,  certainly  does  not  measure 
up  to  what  I  would  like  in  the  way  of  a 
full,  overall,  well-rounded  housing  pro- 
gram. But  I  believe  I  am  practical 
enough  to  know  some  of  the  things  with 
which  we  are  confronted,  both  in  the 
legislative  process  and  at  the  White 
House. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  I 
believe  it  will  produce  housing,  and  wiU 
reinvigorate  some  of  the  programs  which 
are  dragging  now,  and  have  dragged  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  were  not  able 
to  get  a  bill  through  last  year. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill 
and  that  it  could  pass  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  believe  the  President  would  veto  the 
bill,  becaiise  it  has  in  it  practically 
everything  that  the  administration  rec- 
ommended. In  some  resp>ects  it  goes 
beyond  what  the  administration  would 
want,  but  certainly  it  does  not  go  beyond 
what  the  country  needs.  I  believe  the 
President  would  sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  hear  my.  friend's  eloquent  ex- 
position of  his  views.  No  Member  of 
this  body  knows  more  about  housing  or 
is  more  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  good 
housing  than  is  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  wonder  if  he  would  indulge  me 
while  I  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  very  close 
to  his  colleague  from  Alabama  on  the 
House  side.  Representative  Rains,  who 
has  this  subject  in  charge  in  the  House. 
Has  the  Senator  any  information  which 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  as  to 
when  the  House  intends  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  and  vote  upon  it? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wiU  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  have 
talked  to  my  friend  Mr.  Rains,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  in 
the  House,  on  many  different  occasions. 
The  latest  was  last  night.  He  told  me 
that  Speaker  Rayburn  was  pressing  for 
quick  action  on  the  housing  bill,  because 
he  recognizes  the  semiemergency  situa- 
tion which  exists,  and  is  therefore  press- 
ing for  quick  action. 

Mr.  CLARK.  "Would  I  be  wrong  If  I 
said  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the  House 
will  pass  the  housing  bill  before  the  1st 
of  March? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  no  one 
can  tell,  here  in  the  Senate,  what  the 
House  will  do.  However,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  can  answer  him  only 
by  saying  that  I  should*^ be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  there  should  be  any  such  delay 
in  the  House.  I  believe  it  will  be  well 
ahead  of  that  time  that  the  House  will 
take  action. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
Senator's  statement  on  that  point,  be- 
cause I  certainly  would  not  want  us  to 
lag  behind  the  House  on  this  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  my  view — and 
again  I  may  be  absolutely  wrong  about 
it — that  there  will  not  be  much  oppor- 
tunity for  the  bill  to  clear  both  Houses 
for  at  least  another  month. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
whose  departure  from  that  chairmanship 
I  regret  very  much,  even  though  it  means 
his  going  to  greater  glory. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
premature,  I  believe,  in  making  that 
statement,  because  I  am  still  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency;  at  least  I  was  the  chairman 
until  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  had  been  under  the 
Impression  that  the  change  had  bren 
made.  I  regret  that  I  anticipated  the 
inevitable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  this  in  supporting  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  interested  in  passing  this  leg- 
islation. That  is,  I  was  for  some  time 
now.  Therefore.  I  went  along  with  the 
program  of  putting  the  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar as  early  as  we  could,  with  that  in 
mind.  I  hone.stly  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  a  legiti- 
mate complaint. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  interrupt  him  at  that  point.  I  should 
like  to  make  this  observation.  My  good 
friend  from  Arkansas  came  on  the  floor 
when  most  of  the  colloquy  had  already 
transpired.  Therefore,  he  did  not  have 
the  opEKjrtunity  of  hearing  the  discu.ssion 
among  several  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
this  point.  I  should  like  to  say  again  that 
I  am  not  complaining  about  anything. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  set  the  record 
straight,  in  view  of  some  of  the  com- 
ments which  were  made  and  which,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  were  not  entirely 
accurate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  was  under 
a  misapprehension.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor was  complaining  about  our  desire  to 
dispose  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No ;  I  did  not  make  that 
complaint.  I  thought  that  we  should 
take  up  the  airport  bill  first.  However, 
the  majority  leader  has  explained  why 
that  cannot  be  done.  I  am  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  the  leadership  in 
its  desire  to  start  the  debate  on  the  hous- 
ing bill  tomorrow.  I  hope,  however,  that 
we  will  not  be  rushed  Into  any  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  to  limit  debate 
and  that  we  will  have  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  discuss  the  very  controversial 
questions  involved  in  tlie  proposed  legis- 
lation. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  knows  that  I  am  the  last 
man  who  will  try  to  limit  his  debate.  He 
can  talk  as  long  as  he  wants  to  talk.  He 
can  talk  all  night,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  will  not  ask  him  to  desist  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  customary  courtesy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  that  in  committee  he  was 
never  cut  off.  He  made  every  motion 
he  desired  to  make,  and  talked  as  long 
as  he  wanted  to  talk. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
talked  far  too  much. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  not  want 
to  comment  on  that  in  public.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe  that  the  Senator  has 
had  all  the  time  in  committee  that  he 
wanted  to  take.  I  believe  he  will  agree 
that  he  was  given. all  the  time  he  wanted 
to  have  on  the  olfering  of  amendments. 
He  knows  that  he  was  able  to  get  many 
of  his  amendments  adopted  in  commit- 
tee. I  am  sure  that  some  of  them  have 
improved  the  bill.  It  is  too  bad  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  Senator  is  being 
hiah  pre.'^sured  by  the  committee.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  true,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  the  same 
bill,  and  involves  the  same  subjects — of 
course  there  may  be  some  differences  in 
amounts — as  the  bill  that  was  passed 
last  year.  At  least  by  and  large  it  is  the 
same  bill  the  Senate  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  never  said  that  I  was 
being  hiu;h  pressured  by  the  committee. 
I  said  that  it  had  always  been  the  cus- 
tomary courtesy  to  permit  1  week  in 
which  to  prepare  dissenting  and  minority 
views.  However.  I  said  I  would  not 
insist  on  that  courtesy,  because  I  know 
the  majority  leader  is  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  the  bill  taken  up  and  disposed  of. 
Therefore,  as  I  said  earlier,  my  people 
sat  up  most  of  last  night  to  prepare  a 
draft  of  dissenting  views,  and  I  have  in 
my  hand  the  first  draft  of  those  dissent- 
ing views. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  in  error  about  the  cu'^tomary  time 
of  1  week  for  the  preparation  of  dissent- 
ing views.  The  custom  is  that  there  is 
granted  whatever  is  a  reasonable  time 
in  which  to  prepare  dissenting  views,  so 
far  as  that  time  meets  the  desires  of 
those  who  wish  to  present  dissenting 
views.  On  some  bills,  whir-h  are  highly 
complex,  it  takes  longer,  whereas  on  an- 
other bill  it  does  not  take  as  much  time. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  Senate  who  knows 
more  about  the  subject  matter  involved 
in  the  bill  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  view  of  his  famili- 
arity with  the  subject  matter 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  wrong 
In  his  generous  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  made  it  clear  to 
him  that  he  had  at  his  dispo.sal  the  full 
staff  or  as  many  members  of  the  staff 
that  he  needed  to  help  him  in  preparing 
the  dissenting  views. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  always 
very  courteous. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  all  honesty 
there  Is  no  legitimate  complaint  on  any- 
one's part  about  the  rapidity  of  move- 
ment. We  have  the  time.  The  country 
w^nts  this  bill  enacted  into  law.     It  has 


already  been  pa.«;.sed  last  year.  Some 
parts  of  the  law  have  lapsed  because  of 
the  lack  of  money.  There  is  every  reason 
In  the  world  to  move  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
Senator  will  have  every  opportunity  to 
discuss  it  at  length.  He  can  offer 
amendments,  and  it  Is  up  to  the  Senate 
to  suport  him  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  He 
will  have  every  opportunity.  There  will 
be  no  restriction  placed  upon  him  either 
by  way  of  debate  or  by  way  of  offering 
amendments.  This  is  a  characteristic 
which  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  has 
duly  appreciated  in  the  past  on  other 
occo.sicns. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  very 
kind,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  littie 
lecture. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on 
his  statement  that  he  believes  we  should 
have  full  debate  without  any  unanimous 
consent  limitations  on  time.  It  was  very 
wise  on  his  part  to  make  that  clear,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  he  should  have  made 
that  announcement  at  this  point.  It  is 
an  extremely  complex  and  difficult  suiiJ- 
jert  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the 
housing  bill.  There  are  many  new  Mem- 
bers in  the  Senate,  and  there  have  been 
some  changes  made  in  the  bill.  Some  of 
us  earnestly  hope  that  there  will  be  other 
changes  made  in  the  bill  before  it  is 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  I  speak  also  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  when  I  say  that 
we  in  no  sense  want  to  delay  the  legis- 
lation. Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  kill 
it.  We  want  a  housing  bill.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  else  in  the  Senate  who 
wants  it  more  than  does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  should  be  put  in  the  po.<=ition  of 
wanting  to  delay  the  bill  and  perhaps 
to  kill  it,  and  in  that  way  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  those  who  oppose  the  bill. 
I  hope  our  position  will  not  be  mis- 
understood. We  want  a  housing  bill 
pas.«;ed.  We  want  a  good  housing  bill 
pas.^ed.  We  feel  that  we  should  have 
every  opportunity  to  discu.ss  it  in  detail. 
It  is  extremely  helpful  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  made  his  posi- 
tion so  clear  this  morning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


ADMINISTRATION  ORDER  UPROOTS 
2,430  FAMILIES  WHO  ARE  BUYING 
HOMES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  Ls  difficult  to  measure  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars or  family  hardship  the  damage  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  admin- 
istration propose  to  Inflict  upon  the 
Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  area. 

Upon  two  previous  occasions,  I  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  Repeatedly  I  have  respect- 
fully urged  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  reconsider  Ita 


arbitrary  move  to  shut  down  the  entire 
overhaul  and  repair  facility  at  the 
Corpus  Christi  Naval  Air  Station.  It  Is 
a  move  which  is  discriminatory;  a  mis- 
guided effort  to  balance  the  budget  at 
the  expense  of  the  residents  of  a  single 
area  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  nine  of  these 
overhaul  and  repair  facilities  in  the 
country.  Five  of  them  are  on  the  At- 
lantic coast;  two  are  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  one  is  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico:  and  one  is  at  Corpus 
Christi.  The  one  at  Corpus  Christi  is 
the  only  one  in  any  portion  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
planes  are  flown  there  from  both  the 
Paciflc  coast  and  the  Atlantic  coast  to  be 
repaired.  The  Corpus  Christi  facility 
is  rated  as  the  second  most  efficient  of 
the  entire  nine  stations  in  the  country. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  second 
most  efficient  facility  in  work  turned  out 
per  man-hour  and  per  dollar  of  cost,  an 
order  has  been  issued  arbitrarily  to  shut 
it  down. 

No  one  is  more  interested  than  I  am 
in  securing  fiscal  stability,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  administration  is  not  act- 
ing and  cannot  act  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  people  with  such  ill-con- 
sidered moves  as  this  proposed  overhaul 
and  repair  facility  shutdown. 

Mr.  President,  does  it  help  the  Ameri- 
can family  to  issue  a  governmental  order 
to  kick  2,996  men  off  their  jobs?  I 
should  like  the  administration  to  con- 
sider carefully  that  involved  here  M-e 
2.430  families  who  have  purchased  and 
are  paying  for  their  own  homes.  Fami- 
lies are  the  most  important  unit  in  the 
life  of  this  Nation. 

A  governmental  order  which  uproots 
nearly  3.000  families,  which  in  dicta- 
torial fashion  puts  skilled  and  efficient 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  grave  concern  to 
me.  It  is  high  time  that  the  administra- 
tion recognized  that  more  than  simple 
Navy  Department  economics  are  in- 
volved in  this  drsistic  action.  These 
workers  have  5,156  children,  and  the 
hvelihood  of  12.982  men,  women,  and 
children  is  earned  at  this  facility. 

There  is  an  order,  among  the  civilian 
personnel  administrative  orders  of  the 
Navy,  which  provides  that  in  an  instance 
like  this,  when  there  Is  to  be  a  closing 
out  of  a  facility,  those  who  have  worked 
there  will  be  entitled  to  be  transferred 
to  some  other  facility.  But  in  this  case 
the  Navy  has  arbitrarily  ruled,  "No"; 
that  the  personnel  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred; they  are  out.  Some  of  these  em- 
ployees lack  only  2  months  to  6  months 
of  earning  their  retirement.  But  the 
Navy  is  shutting  them  off  by  disregard- 
ing its  own  orders.  It  is  saying,  "We 
will  not  transfer  you  to  our  other  over- 
haul and  repair  bases  on  the  Pswjiflc 
coast  or  on  the  Atlantic  coast."  The 
Navy  is  saying,  "We  have  honored  the 
pledged  word  of  the  Government  for  19 
years  and  6  months  ox  19  years  and  22 
months,  but  we  will  not  let  you  earn  the 
other  2  months  or  6  months  before  your 
retirement." 

In  addiUon,  the  shutdown  of  this  facu- 
lty will  be  a  heavy  and  long-crlppUng 
blow  to  this  enUre  area.    Consider  the 


result  of  2,433  families,  or  a  big  portion 
of  them,  losing  their  homes.  Consider 
that  exclusive  of  home  loans,  the  con- 
sumer indebtedness  of  these  workers 
totals  over  $4,322,000.  The  thing  the 
administration  ts  trying  to  do  at  Corpus 
Christi  in  the  name  of  economy  for  the 
Navy  is  bound  to  inflict  irreparable  dam- 
age on  the  economy  of  an  entire  area. 

This  is  a  move  which  threatens  to 
throw  14  percent  of  this  city's  working 
force  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  often  we  have  heard  the 
military  expression  "phaseout."  This 
is  not  a  phaseout;  this  is  a  kickout  at 
Corpus  Christi.  The  Navy  is  stomping 
down  on  its  employees,  instead  of  grad- 
ually phasing  out  the  work.  We  fre- 
quently hear  references  to  phasing  out 
something  by  1962,  1961  or  1960.  But  at 
Corpus  Christi  the  Navy  is  saying  to  its 
employees  at  the  overhaul  and  repair 
facility,  "We  are  closing  you  out  on  the 
23d  day  of  February." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  sad  commemo- 
ration of  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of 
our  Country. 

There  are  nine  naval  overhaul  and  re- 
pair facilities  across  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  only  fair,  equitable,  rea- 
sonable, and  efficient  thing  to  do  is  to 
cut  back  proportionately  all  nine  opera- 
tions instead  of  taking  the  knife  to  the 
workers  and  the  economy  of  one  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  opposing  the  pro- 
posed overall  and  repair  shutdown  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Southside  Rotary 
Club  of  Corpus  Christi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We,  the  members  of  Southside  Rotary 
Club  of  Ckjrpus  Christi,  In  meeting  assembled 
on  this  21st  day  of  January  1959,  request 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  to  reconsider  the  unwarranted 
and  uneconomic  proposal  to  close  the  over- 
haul and  repair  department  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Air  Station,  Corpus  Christi. 

The  Navy  Department  has  ordered  a  small 
cut  in  civilian  employees  across  the  Nation. 
Thirty  percent  of  that  natlonvirlde  cut  is 
concentrated  in  Corpus  Christi  overhaul  and 
repair.    Such  figures  give  us  pause  to  wonder. 

Our  overhaul  and  repair  department  is  one 
of  nine  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  employs  approx- 
imately 10  percent  of  the  total  of  all  over- 
haul and  repair  employees  and  has  a  physical 
plant  presently  valued  at  approximately 
$30  million.  Some  3,000  persons  employing 
some  75  different  crafts  and  skills  are  in- 
tegrated into  a  smoothly  functioning  major 
industry  of  Corpus  Christi.  with  an  $18  mil- 
lion annual  payroll.  Overhaul  and  repair 
employees  comprise  approximately  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  labor  force  of  Corpus 
Christi.  Their  sudden  firing  wUl  dissipate 
a  highly  organized  and  sf>ecialized  repair  and 
overhaul  facility,  causing  untold  hardship 
for  3,000  Corpus  Christi  families  and 
will  make  an  Indelible  impression  on  the 
economy  of  Corpus  Christi.  which  is  unable 
to  absorb  so  drastic  a  cut  in  its  labor  force. 
Impact  on  local  business  wlU  be  drastic, 
widespread,  and  prolonged. 

But  let  all  who  hear,  know,  that  this  Rotary 
Club  is  not  opposed  to  economy  in  Federal 
Oovernment,  nor  do  we  oppose  the  reductton 
in  mUltary  expenditures  where  our  pre- 
parednees  program  requlrei  It.  We  do  no% 
■•Iflahly  ask  for  the  maintananoe  of  a  Fed- 
•ral  facility  for  the  sole  purpoee  of  support- 
ing the  local  economy.    We  do  not  endorse 


pork  barreling  or  make-work  Federal  Jobs 
In  time  of  prosperity. 

We  believe  It  imperative,  however,  that  all 
concerned  recognize  that  the  cloeing  of  over- 
haul and  repair.  Corpus  Christi,  Is  not  an 
economy  move  by  the  Oovernment  and  wUl 
not  reduce  Federal  expenditures  one  lota, 
but  on  the  contrary,  augurs  the  probable  in- 
crease of  unnecessary  Federal  expenditure*. 
Our  conviction  Is  based  on  these  facts: 

1.  There  has  been  no  Indication  of  com- 
parable reduction  In  the  Navy's  use  of  the 
particular  types  of  aircraft,  engines,  and 
engine  components  being  overhauled  and  re- 
paired at  overhaul  and  repair.  Corpus 
Christi.  The  same  work  being  done  at  Cor- 
pus Christi  wUl  therefore  have  to  be  done 
elsewhere,  most  probably  by  the  expanding 
of  overhaul  and  repair  faculties  at  the  other 
eight  overhaul  and  repair  departments  scat- 
tered across  the  Nation.  The  equipment  and 
physical  plant  at  overhaul  and  repair. 
Corpus  Christi.  Is  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  of  all  overhaul  and  repair  de- 
partments. The  closing  of  Corpus  Christi 
overhaul  and  repair  will  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  most  efficient  equipment  while 
increasing  the  workload  for  the  more  anti- 
quated equipment  of  other  overhaul  and 
repair  departments. 

2.  The  Navy  has  continuously  sought  to 
disperse  its  facilities  as  a  protective  measure 
in  the  event  of  national  emergency,  and  in- 
dustry has  been  xirged  to  vacate  the  populous 
areas  of  the  East  and  the  exposed  areas  of 
the  North  and  west  coast,  easily  occesslble 
over  the  North  Pole.  Corpus  Christi  Is,  geo- 
graphically, best  situated  In  the  event  of 
national  emergency. 

3.  The  Navy  Department  has  repeatedly 
faced  the  problem  of  potential  budget  cuts 
and  has  repeatedly  determined  that.  In  the 
event  of  any  budget  cutting,  It  wlU  be  best 
prepared  for  military  emergencies  by  making 
a  horizontal  cut  In  Its  overhaul  and  repair 
faculties,  rather  than  a  vertical  cut:  That 
Is.  by  reducing  the  operating  level  of  all 
overhaul  and  repair  departments,  rather  than 
by  eliminating  any  one  overhavil  and  repair 
department.  This  permits  the  fastest  expan- 
sion In  time  of  need,  and  retains  a  nucleus  of 
employees  and  a  physical  plant  In  readiness 
when  the  occasion  arises. 

This  sudden  reversal  of  long-established 
Navy  Depcu-tment  policy  of  making  horizontal 
cuts  in  overhaul  and  repair  department 
activity,  being  economically  and  militarily 
unwise,  cannot  be  attributed  to  aught  but 
political  expediency  or  false  economy. 

We  condemn  playing  politics  with  national 
defense  and  a  false  pretense  and  a  sham  and 
a  facade  made  of  governmental  economy. 

Since  the  work  must  yet  be  done,  closing 
Corpus  Christi  Is  a  travesty  on  economy. 
Even  if  the  total  workload  of  all  overhaul 
and  repair  were  to  be  reduced,  a  wiser  and 
more  economical  reduction  would  be  a  hori- 
zontal cut  reducing  all  facilities,  or  even 
reducing  the  less  modern  facilities,  or  the 
more  exposed  geographical  locations,  or  the 
facilities  less  capable  of  expanding,  ch'  those 
that  have  not  produced  the  high  degree  of 
efficiency  of  overhaul  and  repair.  Corpus 
Christi.  From  any  point  of  view,  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  overhaul  and  repair.  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Is  uneconomical,  unwise,  and 
militarily  dangerous. 

We  In  Southside  Rotary  condemn  the  pro- 
posed closing,  and  petition  our  Oovernment 
to  reconsider  and  review  the  essential  facts 
and  rescind  the  order  to  cloee  overhaul  and 
repair.  Corpus  Christi. 

Passed  unanimously  by  the  Southside 
Rotary  Club  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex..  Janu« 

ary  91. 19M. 

D.  Baxtsm  jAcxeoK, 

Prttidtnt. 
RalRbmssn. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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DESTRUCTION  OP  PARITY  PRINCI- 
PLE IS  A  SEVERE  BLOW  TO 
FARMERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  recommendations  In  the  farm  mes- 
sage of  President  Eisenhower  last  week 
are  carried  out,  parity  will  be  dead. 
These  recommendations  will  wipe  out 
the  pKJlicy  of  our  National  Government 
of  25  years'  standing  to  maintain  fair 
economic  treatment  for  farm  people.  It 
will  ehminate  the  measurement  of 
equity  for  which  farm  people  have 
fought  for  40  years. 

The  President  proposed  that  parity  be 
abandoned  as  the  objective  of  our 
national  farm  policies.  Its  place  would 
be  taken  over  by  market  forces  hope- 
lessly rigged  against  the  farmers.  This 
is  the  same  weary  destination  toward 
which  our  farmers  have  been  pushed  at 
terrible  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  the  last 
6  years. 

Everyone  should  know  that  several 
million  independent  farmers  are  helpless 
to  defend  their  own  interest  in  a  mar- 
ketplace in  which  the  cost  of  everything 
the  farmer  buys  goes  only  one  way — up; 
while  what  the  farmers  sell  is  going  down 
and  will  continue  to  go  down.  Mr. 
President,  farm  commodities  are  the 
only  important  group  of  products  in  our 
entire  economy  which  are  subject  to 
market  pricing.  Prices  of  every  other 
important  commodity  are  determined  by 
administrative  action  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Instead  of  by  the  process  of  free 
competition.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
dead  certain  to  drive  the  farmer  into  dis- 
tress. His  productivity  is  Increasing 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  but  every  increase  in  produc- 
tivity drives  his  Income  lower — and 
quickly.  It  is  a  simple  fact  of  life,  dem- 
onstrated over  and  over,  that  farm  prices 
and  total  farm  income  drop  very  quickly 
as  production  increases. 

The  President's  proposal  would  make 
farmers  the  victims  of  every  other  group 
in  our  economy.  Farm  people  would  be 
stripped  of  the  last  remaining  vestige 
of  help  from  the  Government  to  redress 
the  disadvantages  which  they  suffer  in 
bargaining  for  fair  returns  for  their 
labor,  which  is  far  longer  than  that  of 
others:  their  productivity,  which  has  in- 
creased so  much  more  rapidly;  and  their 
capital  investment,  which  averages  so 
much  higher.  This  would  be  done  by 
abandoning  efforts  to  seek  the  objective 
of  parity  prices  in  our  farm  programs, 
and  to  substitute  for  the  goal  of  parity 
a  target  of  something  even  le.ss  than 
their  powerful  adversaries  are  willing  to 
give  them  in  the  market. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  farm 
price  supports  would  be  cut  by  10  to  25 
percent  in  the  first  year,  by  7  to  16  per- 
cent in  the  second  year,  and  by  3  to  8 
percent  each  year  thereafter,  below  the 
average  market  prices  of  recent  years. 
This  proposal  will  quickly  return  the 
farmers  of  America  to  the  desperate, 
dreary  exploitation  from  which  they  suf- 
fered throusihout  the  twenties  and  into 
the  Rreat  depression  of  the  1930's. 

Never  since  the  vetoes  of  the  McNary- 
Ilaugcn  bills  by  Presidents  Coolidge  and 
::u'jver   has   a   Chief   Executive   of   the 


United  States  dealt  such  a  damaging 
blow  to  the  well-being  of  American 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  the  parity  Idea  origi- 
nated in  the  1920's.  in  the  bitter  struggle 
of  depressed  agriculture  for  the  McNary- 
Haugen  plan.  This  plan — which  was 
sponsored  by  two  great  Republican  lead- 
ers who  will  rank  throughout  history  as 
outstanding  champions  of  the  farmers — 
proposed  that  the  Government  should 
help  the  farmers  to  achieve  prices  which 
are  fair.  The  concept  of  parity  main- 
tained that  farmers  should  be  able  to 
purchase,  with  a  given  quantity  of  farm 
commodities,  the  same  amount  of  non- 
farm  commodities  that  they  had  been 
able  to  buy  before  World  War  I.  before 
the  severe  economic  dislocations  caused 
by  the  war  had  brought  farmers'  pur- 
chasing power  into  serious  imbalance. 

Since  that  time — nearly  40  years  ago — 
friends  of  the  farmers  have  fought  to  up- 
hold the  principle,  that  Congress  should 
seek  to  help  farmers  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  parity  of  purchasing  power.  The 
parity  ratio  is  a  standard  used  to  meas- 
ure the  degree  to  which  farm  prices  are 
in  line  with  what  Congress  has  defined 
as  a  fair  and  equitable  objective  for 
farmers. 

Farmers  are  keenly  Interested  In 
parity,  becau.se  parity  prices  measure  the 
level  at  which  prices  farmers  receive  for 
commodities  will  be  in  balance  with  the 
prices  they  must  pay  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices— nonfarm  commodities,  for  interest 
on  their  borrowings,  for  taxes,  and  for 
farm  labor. 

Parity  prices  necessarily  change  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  same  direction  and 
in  the  same  amount  as  the  prices  which 
farmers  mu.st  pay  for  what  they  buy.  If 
prices  farmers  pay  double,  parity  prices 
double;  if  prices  farmers  pay  go  down, 
then  parity  prices  go  do\^Ti  too. 

Parity  prices  do  not  necessarily  assure 
the  farmer  of  a  profit.  Neither  do  they 
assure  the  farmers  of  incomes  equal  to 
those  of  nonfarm  people.  In  fact, 
farmers'  incomes  are  substantially  below 
those  of  others  in  our  economy,  even 
when  farm  prices  have  averaged  full 
parity. 

Nor  is  farming  the  only  occupation  in 
which  a  balance  or  equality  between 
prices  received  and  paid  is  constantly 
measured  and  sought — often  with  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Every  regulated  public  utility 
in  the  Nation  is  assured  of  parity — at  a 
much  higher  level  than  parity  for  farm- 
ers. Utilities  are  assured  of  income  suf- 
ficient to  cover  their  operating  costs, 
however  high  they  might  go — and  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  of  a  fair  rate  of  profit. 

Surely,  if  the  utility  companies  which 
provide  our  electricity  and  telephones 
and  transportation  are  entitled  to 
parity — plus  a  profit — then  the  farmers 
who  furnish  us  with  the  finest  diets  ever 
enjoyed  by  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  should  be  entitled  to  parity. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  guaran- 
tees workers  $1  an  hour.  This  inci- 
dentally, is  nearly  twice  what  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures  show  our 
Wisconsin  farmers  are  earning.  Our 
Wisconsin  farmers  are  earning  on  the 
average,  55  cents  an  hour,  if  you  grant 


them  a  modest  5  percent  return  on  their 
invested  capital.  This  is  according  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

No  one  el.se  in  our  economy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  be  willing  to  settle  for  as 
low  a  measurement  of  fair  and  equitable 
returns  as  farm  parity  represents.  Farm 
parity  should  be  modified  upward,  toward 
full,  true  equality  of  opportunity  for 
farm  people,  instead  of  being  reversed 
toward  the  dismal  patterns  of  the  1920's 
and  1930's,  as  the  Pr;.'Sident  now  seeks 
to  do. 

When  farm  prices  last  averaged  100 
percent  of  parity,  in  1952,  the  average 
incomes  of  people  on  farms  averaged 
only  52  percent  of  the  average  for  non- 
farm  people.  The  average  last  year  was 
only  45  percent — allhourh  600.000  farms 
have  disappeared  .since  that  time,  and 
the  farm  families  who  lived  on  them 
have  moved  into  the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
action  by  a  Chief  E^cecutive  of  the  United 
States  which  more  clearly  repudiates  spe- 
cific, solemn  promises  which  he  has  made 
to  American  farmers,  than  this  prop>osal 
by  President  Eisenhower  to  scuttle  the 
parity  principle. 

In  his  1952  campaign.  General  Eisen- 
hower promised  farmers  he  would  seek 
"not  merely  90  percent  of  parity — but 
full  parity."  Yet  in  1958,  he  proposes  to 
bury  the  very  yard^^tick  he  upheld  to 
measure  his  pledge  to  farmers  6  years 
a^o. 

In  his  1956  campaign,  the  President 
promised  to  help  farmers  to  achieve  full 
income  parity.  Today,  just  6  years  later, 
he  is  asking  Congress  to  acquiesce  in  an 
action  which  will  drive  farm  prices  down 
and  will  reduce  farmers'  incomes  sharply 
below  the  present  level,  which  is  less  than 
one-half  of  what  he  promised. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. As  to  the  allegation  that  the 
President  in  his  1952  campaign  spoke  of 
"100  percent  of  parity  in  the  market- 
place." is  it  not  true  that  that  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  have  been  his  honest 
statement  of  his  desire  that  they  be  paid 
that  much  in  the  marketplace? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  entirely 
true,  and  that  statement  was  made  in 
Ka.sson.  Minn.  A  little  later— on  Oc- 
tober 14.  1952.  I  believe— at  Brookings, 
S.  Dak..  General  Eisenhower  said  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  pledged  to  90  percent 
of  pprity— not  in  the  marketplace,  but 
to  the  achievement  of  90  percent  of 
parity,  guaranteed— and  I  stress  the 
word  "guaranteed  " — by  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  cannot  qualify  as  an 
expert  on  farm  legislation,  and  certainly 
the  statements  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  made  should  be  discussed 
with  respect  to  farm  legislation. 

However.   I    wish    to   say,   as   I  have 
stated,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this ' 
question ;  and  some  of  the  able  Members 
of  the  majority  party  take  a  position 
quite  opposed  to  that  taken  by  my  friend 
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from  Wisconsin.  For  example,  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  a  Democrat,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished former  S<;cretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  believe  agrees  with  the  President 
in  his  farm  recommendations,  rather 
than  with  those  which  are  so  ably  ad- 
vanced by  my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  ft)r  that  observation ; 
and  I  would  remind  him  that  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  there  are  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators, some  of  whom  are  true  experts  on 
apriculture,  and  are  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
who  would  strongly  support  my  position 
and  would  vehemently  disagree  with 
S-^cretary  Ben.son  and  President  Eisen- 
hower. Of  course,  that  indicates  one  of 
the  fine  things  about  the  two  parties  and 
why  they  are  parties  of  such  substance — 
namely,  they  are  great  enouph  to  permit 
dir:Tf  reemcnts  within  thcm.selves. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWA'iER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  several 
questions,  since  lie  represents  a  great 
party,  and  since  in  hi.'  statement  he  has 
discussed  the  stand  taken  by  the  other 
party.  Am  I  correctly  informed  that  30 
percent  of  American  agriculture  operates 
under  the  Ap.ricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
pnd  that  70  percent  op<!rates  outside  that 
law? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
exact  figures,  but  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona makes  a  legitimate  point.  The  fact 
is  that  the  commodities  which  are  sup- 
ported are  very  hkely  a  minority  of  the 
production  of  our  farm-^rs. 

Mr.  GOLDWAIER.  Am  I  also  correct 
In  understandmg  that  the  70  percent  who 
depend  upon  the  action  taken  in  the 
open  market  have  enjoyed — I  will  not 
say  good  times — but  the  same  corre- 
sponding level  that  the  rest  of  the 
economy  of  the  country  and  the  rest  of 
the  businesses  of  the  country  have  had? 
In  other  words,  they  have  had  their  ups 
and  their  downs ;  but  actually  they  have 
made  money  at  the  small  farmer  level, 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  knows,  the  prices 
of  various  farm  commodities  are  very 
closely  related.  For  example,  as  he 
knows,  the  price  of  corn  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  price  of  hogs  and  the  price 
of  beef.  This  interrelationship  means 
that  when  prices  for  corn  are  supported, 
the  price  for  hogs  is  favorably  influenced, 
too.  So  that  much  of  the  production 
that  is  outside  the  price  support  area  is 
very  immediately,  direc:ly,  and  favorably 
affected  by  adequate  price  supports. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  would  be 
the  last  to  defend  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram of  parity  as  it  is  presently  on  the 
statute  books.  I  think  it  is  an  un- 
sound program.  It  is  ridiculous;  it  is 
not  giving  the  farmer  what  he  needs; 


be  grievously  irresponsible  of  us  and  dev- 
astating for  our  farmers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  yield 
further,  let  me  say  that  Arizona  is  some- 
thing of  a  farming  State;  about  20  per- 
cent of  our  income  comes  from  farming. 
We  in  the  West  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  peanuts,  for  example,  are  so 
vital  a  crop  to  the  Nation  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  should  be  spent  to  sup- 
port peanuts.  We  do  not  understand, 
honestly,  why  tobacco  should  be  sup- 
ported. We  believe  the  action  of  the 
corn  farmers  last  year  was  a  wise  one. 
We,  who  grow  and  sell  cotton  at  a  price 
well  below  the  supported  figure,  are 
rather  frightened  because  the  market  is 
disappearing  below  the  pegged  price.  Do 
not  those  situations  give  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  some  cause  for  worry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Indeed,  they  do; 
they  give  me  a  great  deal  of  worry,  and 
a  feeling  that  we  should  have  a  con- 
sistent farm  program  which  will  deal 
with  virtually  all,  if  not  all,  of  our  farm 
production,  and  will  deal  with  it  equita- 
bly. I  believe  the  present  farm  program 
does  not  deal  properly  and  equitably  with 
agriculture.  It  should  deal  with  all,  or 
virtually  all.  not  just  30  percent,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  offer  at  the 
proper  time  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
proper  farm  program,  in  place  of  what 
he  says  is  the  unworkable  program  to- 
day— a  program  which  the  administra- 
tion inherited.  But  does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  believe  that  the  70  per- 
cent of  agriculture  who  today  are  not 
under  the  farm  program  are  getting 
along  all  right  without  having  the  Gov- 
ernment stick  its  nose  into  their  busi- 
nesses? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  answer  is  that 
at  tlie  last  session  I  introduced  an  omni- 
bus farm  bill  which  would  bring  all  of 
agriculture  into  the  program;  and  I 
asked  a  number  of  agricultural  authori- 
ties— including  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ander- 
son! and  the  outstanding  expert  in  the 
Library  of  Congress — for  their  estimates 
regarding  the  cost  of  my  program.  All 
of  them  assured  me  that  it  would  be  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent program.  I  want  that  point  clearly 
understood,  because  my  criticism  today, 
which  is  a  criticism  of  the  present  pro- 
gram, rather  than  an  offer  of  a  new  pro- 
gram, is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  I 
have  offered  an  alternative  program  in 
the  past,  and  I  intend  to  do  so  again  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
respect  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
that  fact;  I  have  always  understood  him 
to  be  one  who  does  not  criticize  an  ex- 
isting program  without  offering  some- 
thing in  its  place. 

But  certainly  it  should  be  clear  that 
the  present  administration,  which   in- 


and  certainly  it  constitutes  a  very  great  Merited  the  present  bad  agricultural  pro- 
burden  which  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na-  gram  from  Its  predecessors,  has,  unfor- 
tion  must  bear.  I  think  It  must  go.  But  tunately,  had  to  place  the  burden  around 
I  think  to  abandon  the  farmer  and  to  the  necks  of  the  American  people  to  the 
leave  him  with  no  program  at  all  would  extent  of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 


I  think  the  Senator  will  have  to  agree, 
on  sober  refiection,  that  much  of  the 
increased  cost  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies of  American  agriculture  comes  from 
increased  taxes.  We  find  tax  costs  go- 
ing up  all  over  the  country,  not  just  in 
agriculture.  Taxes  and  unwarranted 
wage  increases  are  probably  the  greatest 
source  of  cost  increase  to  the  American 
farmer. 

I  hope  the  Senator,  in  his  recommen- 
dations, will  give  due  consideration  to 
that  fact,  because  I  tiiink  the  farmers 
will  be  thankful. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  his  helpful  and 
constructive  suggestions.  I  would  add 
that  one  cost  increase  to  the  American 
farmer  comes  about  as  a  direct  result  of 
action  by  the  Federal  Government — it 
is  interest  rates.  The  farmer  is  over- 
whelmingly a  debtor.  The  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  increasing  in- 
terest costs,  has  increased  the  farmer's 
costs  very  substantially. 

Another  element  contributing  to  in- 
creased costs  is  the  kind  of  admmistered 
price  economy  in  which  we  live,  as  has 
been  brought  out  so  well  by  the  Kefau- 
ver  hearings.  That  kind  of  economy  ad- 
versely affects  the  f armerr 

Also,  to  be  fair,  if  labor  unions  are 
successful  in  securing  wage  increases 
which  exceed  productive  increases,  the 
farmer  is  hurt  along  with  everybody  else 
in  the  economy. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  expect  the  farmer  to 
survive  by  himself  in  a  free  economy  of 
the  Ricardian  or  Adam  Smith  type,  be- 
cause there  exist  in  our  economy  admin- 
istered prices,  Umited  production  of  steel 
and  oil,  for  instance.  Also  there  are  in- 
terest rates  which  Government  policy 
allows  to  go  higher  and  higher.  In  that 
kind  of  economy  we  must  recognize  the 
farmer  must  be  helped,  rather  than  be 
cut  loose  and  allowed  to  sink. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  must  not  be  a  party  to  this 
brutal  injustice  to  farm  people.  Instead 
of  chopping  down  the  parity  yardstick  of 
equity  for  farm  people,  we  should  erect 
another  one  beside  it,  to  measure  the 
parity  of  income  as  the  real  goal  of  na- 
tional farm  policy. 

Instead  of  pointing  agriculture  back 
toward  the  tragedy  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, we  should  point  toward  a  future  in 
which  farmers  and  their  wives  and  their 
children  can  enjoy  full  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity with  other  citizens,  in  an  expand- 
ing economy  that  provides  constantly 
rising  standards  of  living  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wn,- 
LiAMs  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
is  no  objection  from  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  proceedings  under 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BASKETBALL  TOURNAMENT  AT 
SANTIAGO.  CHILE 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans,  myself  among  them,  felt  a 
deep  disappointment  recently  when  a 
basketball  team  representing  the  United 
States  was  sadly  trounced  by  Russia  in  a 
world  amateur  tournament  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  and  was  further  humiliated  the 
next  day  when  showered  by  debris  from 
the  stands  in  a  none-too-impressive 
victory  over  the  Chile  team. 

At  a  time  when  our  prestige  could  'le 
much  better  in  some  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent to  our  south,  this  is  most  deplorable. 
I  know  Senators  will  share  this  humilia- 
tion with  me  when  I  tell  them  that  one 
Santiago  newspaper  .stated  following  the 
rout  by  Russia:  'When  it  comes  to 
shooting  at  the  moon  or  at  a  basket,  the 
United  States  cannot  keep  up  with 
Russia." 

I  am  from  Indiana,  where  basketball 
Is  close  to  being  a  religion,  and  I  pride 
myself  on  the  fact  that  I  am  a  basketball 
fan.  So  possibly  thi.s  occurrence  in 
South  America  has  aUccted  me  more 
than  others.  However,  I  cannot  help 
being  sorrowful  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  U.S.  team  was  selected  for  an  Inter- 
national competition  of  such  importance, 
and  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the 
incidents  mentioned. 

I  suppose  Americans  are  as  good  sports 
as  any.  and  can  accept  a  defeat  as  well  as 
the  next  one.  That  has  been  proven 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past.  We  have 
lost  contests  in  international  competition 
and  survived,  very  often  taking  the 
foreign  victors  to  our  hearts  as  heroes 
and  idols.  But  generally  we  have  been 
represented  by  our  best  talent,  or  at 
least  by  representative  athletes.  Here, 
though,  is  a  situation  that  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Basketball  is  an  American  sport,  intro- 
duced by  us  to  80  countries  of  the  world. 
We  should  guard  that  heritage  zeal- 
ously— I  might  even  say.  jealously.  From 
the  facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain about  this  tournament  in  Chile,  our 
country  went  into  it  in  a  most  haphazard 
way.  Where  other  countries  f^ent  their 
best,  many  coming  from  much  greater 
distances  than  we.  no  such  effort  was 
made  by  this  country. 

I  am  not  censuring  those  who  selected 
the  team.  Perhaps  they  were  handi- 
capped, possibly  by  lack  of  funds  or  even 
of  available  talent.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  American  players.  I  am  sure  they 
gave  of  their  best,  and  their  best  just  was 
not  good  enough.  But  I  do  feel  that 
when  we  enter  a  worldwide  event  of  thi.s 
kind,  proper  preparations  should  be 
made;  that  a  strong  attempt  should  be 
made  to  field  the  best  possible  team. 

Apparently  this  was  not  done  in  con- 
nection with  this  tournament  in  Chile. 
Many  outstanding  basketball  players 
have  told  me  they  did  not  even  know 
that  a  team  was  being  selected  to  play 
in  Santiago;  others  said  they  did  know, 
but  had  not  been  approached  and  did  not 
know  how  to  go  about  trying  for  a  place 
on  the  team. 

How  was  the  team  chosen?  I  quote 
from :.  newspaper  dispatch: 

According  to  the  Associated  Pres.s,  there  was 
no  college  or  AAU  (Amateur  Athletic  Union) 
team  available  to  send  to  Chile. 


So  we  RAN  AN  AD  In  an  AIR  FORCE  PA- 
PER aslclng  for  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  capitals  are  those  of  the  news- 
paper I  am  quoting  from — the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  January  30.  1959. 

Players  desiring  a  tryout  had  to  pass  their 
request  throufih  channels  and  risked  veto 
anywhere  alon^;  the  line  by  superiors. 

As  a  result,  our  volunteer  basketball  am- 
b-i-s.-adors  put  on  a  rather  embarrassing  .'how 
In  Chile. 

We  have  profited  in  the  past  by  set- 
backs and  experierices  in  otlier  worldly 
matters.  We  should  use  this  last  inci- 
dent as  a  lesson  for  our  participation  in 
world  sports  in  the  future.  Interna- 
tional atlilctic  competition  is  most  im- 
portant. I  sugf^est,  in  the  fulure,  that 
leaders  in  any  sport  anticipating  inter- 
national competition  call  in  qualified 
experts  to  aid.  men  highly  experienced 
in  the  particiilnr  field,  so  that  a  team 
representing  this  country  will  be  one  that 
we  can  well  Ije  proud  of.  win  or  lose. 

I  a.sk  un:inirnous  con.'^ent  that  a  column 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Daley  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  3.  1959,  be  included 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SroriTs  or  THt  Times 

(By  Arthur  D.iley) 

SEEING    RED 

Brazil  graciously  saved  the  United  States 
from  di.'ep?r  em^arrarsmcnt  during  the  world 
atnat:;ur  ba.ske:ball  championships  In  Chile 
la.'t  week  by  outscorlng  our  Inept  and  mala- 
droit heroes  In  their  farewell  game.  Other- 
wise the  North  Americans  wiuild  have  taken 
the  title  from  the  Soviet  Union  by  default. 
And  that  would  have  magnified  our  utter 
disurace. 

Its  bad  enoueh  as  It  Is.  heaven  knows. 
B.t.^kct'oall  Is  an  American  Invention  and 
this  country  has  more  and  better  players 
])er  .^rquarc  foot  than  any  nation  In  the  globe. 
Yet  we  carelessly  sent  a  plck-up  team  of 
firth-rate  players  to  a  world  championship 
tournament.  The  group  wa.s  so  lacking  In 
talent  that  the  Russians  whomped  them. 
62  to  37.  So  American  prestige  plummeted 
still  lower  In  the  land  where  we  are  trying  to 
impress  the  citizenry  with  our  good  nelghfc)or 
policy. 

The  kids  who  played  are  not  at  fault,  even 
though  Indignant  Chilean  spectators  demon- 
.strated  their  dl.sgust  by  showering  the  Amer- 
icans  with  p.ipers.  coins,  fruit  and  other 
debris.  The  blame  resU  on  the  colleges  and 
club.s  that  couldn't  be  bothered  to  make  the 
trip  and  on  the  officials  who  countenanced 
such  laissez  fa:re.     It  was  a  disgrace. 

PTopaganda  coup 
Once  unon  a  time  the  United  States  could 
slough  off  something  like  that  without  an 
eyebrow  being  ral.sed.  But  when  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  involved  In  any  sports  event.  It 
ceases  to  be  one  of  those  Jolly-well-done-old- 
boy  affairs.  The  Ru.s-slans  don't  fool.  Tliey 
go  at  it  with  a  grim.  single-mlndedneEs  of 
I)urpose,  all  gxms  loaded  with  live  ammu- 
nition. 

Four  years  apo  the  Canadians  figured  they 
could  win  the  world  amateur  hockey  cham- 
pionships from  force  of  habit.  They  un- 
thinkingly dispatched  a  third-rate  team. 
The  Russians  wcm  and  everyone  In  the  Do- 
minion was  as  outraged  as  if  the  Soviet 
skaters  had  trampled  the  Maple  Leaf  flag 
into  the  Moscow  mud.  Canada  beaten  at 
Canada's  own  game?  It  was  the  Insult 
supreme. 

The  chances  are  that  the  United  States 
will  do  In  basketball  what  Canada  did  the 
next  time  In  hockey.    The  folks  to  the  north 
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organized  a  crackerjack  team  and  slaughterctl 
the  Red  brothers.  We  11  do  that  also,  but 
for  us  it  could  almost  be  the  old  story  of 
too  little,  too  late. 

The  Russian  propaganda  coup  Is  tremen- 
dous. The  Communist  newspaper  In  San- 
tiago already  has  crowed :  "When  It  comes 
to  shoolintj  at  the  moon  or  a  basket,  the 
United  States  cannot  keep  up  with  Russia." 
Howju  like  them  potatoes? 

Don't  forget  that  Sjuth  America— forgive 
me  f<  r  bringing  up  a  touchy  subject — is 
quite  con.=clous  of  the  fact  that  the  colo.^sus 
to  the  north  had  to  get  reinforcements  from 
a  Peruvian  national.  Ale.x  Olmedo.  In  order 
to  win  back  the  D.ivis  Cup. 

Bv  default 

Althoui  h  ppnrts  is  Just  an  Incidental  part 
of  the  Ameru  ;in  way  of  life,  the  .Soviet  Union 
regards  It  as  an  Integral  and  integrated  part 
of  the  relentless  surge  toward  world  com- 
muni.'.m.  Hence  there  was  no  hesitancy  when 
the  time  came  for  the  Ru.sslan  quintet  to 
face  Nationalist  China,  a  nation  unrecog- 
nized by  the  Kremlin  The  Red  brothers 
coldly  defaultid  and  yl-lded  the  world  cham- 
plon.'hlp.  placing  It  as  a  .sacrince  at  the  altar 
of  their  propairandft  goda 

The  next  tiling  you  know  the  5k)vlet  will 
send  gdircrs  io  cut  dlv.)t8  on  the  sacred  sod 
of  St  Andrews  In  Scotland  and  t>egtn  IheJr 
domination  of  that  Caledonian  sport  And 
maybe  Casey  Stengel  should  begin  to 
strengthen  hU  Yankees  for  an  onslaught 
there. 

nie  most  hilarious  skit  at  the  baKebnII 
writers  fhow  w.is  one  that  Introduced  the 
whacky  Jerry  Mitchell  as  a  commissar  with 
Astrakhan  hat.  red  Cossack  greatcoat,  and 
glittering  Cossack  b{X)ts  plus  a  handlebar 
mustache.  He  Kp<jke  only  a  Sid  Caesar  ver- 
sion of  Ru.sslan,  whith  Len  Koppclt  Inter- 
preted. A  .«trlng  of  gutturals  spewed  forth 
under  the  mustache. 

"Hees  excellency  says."  droned   the  Inter- 
preter,   'that    baseball    Jn    Rooshla    Is   on    a 
higher  plane — on  cieppes.  ha,  ha." 
Not  for  laughn 

This  broad  burle.sque  was  funny  and  yet 
It's  no  lauehlng  matter  when  the  Russians 
engage  In  any  sport.  They  use  athletics  as 
a  sliowcase  to  display  the  rapidity  of  their 
advances      The  result  Is  Impressive. 

Starting  from  nowhere  they  have  become 
a  world  power  over  the  past  decade  in  track 
and  field,  gymnastics,  welghtUftlng.  wres- 
tling, speed  skating,  skiing,  hockey,  basket- 
ball, and  anything  else  they  decide  to 
concentrate  on.  They  have  Just  started  a 
serious  study  of  capitalistic  sport  as  could  be 
found,  tennis.  Within  the  next  decade 
they'll   be   battling   for   the   Davis   Cup. 

The  old  Anglo-Saxon  principle  of  sports 
for  sports  sake  no  longer  Is  operative.  The 
Russians  bring  their  own  warped  viewpoint 
into  the  world  of  athletics  and  use  the  toy 
department  as  a  propaganda  tool. 

It  behooves  America  to  become  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  this  new  fact  of  life.  Only 
our  best  will  do  whenever  we  face  the  Soviet 
Union  In  competition.  We've  been  sports- 
men long  enough  to  accept  defeat  of  our  best 
without  blinking  and  without  reproach.  But 
the  other  kind  of  defeat,  such  as  the  recent 
basketball  one.  Is  Inexcusable  because  It  Is 
unnecessarily  damaging  to  American  prestige. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  STUDY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  for  myself  and  Senators 
Beall.  Carlson.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and 
CooPEK,  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Health  Services  Study  Commission  which 
would  determine  the  health  service  needs 
of  all  our  citizens,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  coverage  required  by  and 
actually  extended  to  certain  groups  like 


the  aged,  unemplojed.  mentally  HI. 
minorities,  and  others,  including  fami- 
lies in  thinly  populated  areas,  by  the 
many  volimtary  prepaid  health  Insur- 
ance plans  now  in  operation. 

At  the  end  of  a  2-year  study,  the  Com- 
mission would  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  what  legislation, 
if  any,  might  be  necessary  to  supplement 
or  stimulate  broader  health  protection 
coverage  by  existing  private  and  non- 
profit programs  and  to  gage  the  effect 
of  such  an  expansion  on  our  health  per- 
sonnel and  facilities. 

Senators  Case,  Cooper,  and  I  are  the 
minority  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lice  Welfare  Committee. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  1798.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  its  responsibility 
toward  promoting  the  health  and  wel- 
fare needs  of  the  general  public.  The 
Service's  extensive  medical  research  ac- 
tivities, the  establishment  of  social 
security,  and  Federal  aid  for  hospital 
construction  are  examples  of  pioneer 
efforts  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
many  areas  where,  without  such  assist- 
ance, major  needs  could  not  have  been 
met,  I  feel  that.  bi;fore  undertaking 
important  new  financial  responsibilities 
In  the  health  field,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assess  the  Job  being  done  by 
voluntary  health  insurance  plans  which 
operate  within  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, without  impinging  upon  the  tradi- 
tional doctor-patient  relationship.  That 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  a 
study  of  available  health  services  is 
urgently  required  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
Federal  commission  ¥hich  can  investi- 
gate all  the  facets  of  what  is  obviously 
a  national  problem. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mission, to  be  composed  of  3  public  and 
12  private  members,  shall  specifically 
examine  the  following  matters: 

First.  The  adequacy  of  existing  pro- 
grams of  health  insurance  and  group  or 
cooperative  health  plans  in  meeting  the 
overall  health  service  needs  of  the 
entire  population; 

Second.  The  necesfity  for  extending 
such  health  insurance  coverage  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  retired  or  elderly 
persons,  those  temporarily  unemployed, 
and  those  suffering  from  mental  illness; 

Third.  The  problems  experienced  by 
the  aged,  members  of  racial,  or  other 
minority  groups  and  residents  of  rural 
areas  in  securing  health  insurance 
coverage ; 

Fourth.  The  effect  which  expanded 
coverage  of  such  plans  would  have  upon 
the  adequacy  of  the  existing  number 
and  distribution  of  health  personnel  and 
facilities. 

I  wish  to  emphasi2e.  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  joint  resolution  which  my 
colleagues  aiid  I  are  introducing  pro- 
poses to  use  as  a  base  the  organizations 
already  established  by  voluntary  health 
plans  and  insurance  plans  which  are  so 
widespread  In  use  in  our  coimtry.  It  is 
not  Intended  to  establish  a  system  of 
Government  medicine  or  a  system  of 
Government  medical  care. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  feasible  alternative, 
heavily  based  upon  the  private  economic 


system,  to  any  idea  of  a  system  of  Gov- 
ernment medical  care,  such  as  roused  so 
much  controversy  late  in  the  1940's 
when  the  so-called  Government  medical 
plan  was  proposed  by  the  administratioii. 
Mr.  President,  in  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  sizable  increase  in  the 
number  who  participate  in  voluntary 
health  insurance  plans,  as  these  plans 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
soundest  method  for  our  people  to  meet 
the  unpredictable  and  frequently  high 
costs  of  medical  and  hospital  care. 
However,  an  examination  of  the  total 
number  enrolled  in  voluntary  health 
insurance  plans  leads  to  a  misleading 
diagnosis.  The  fact  that  in  1957  121 
million  people  had  some  sort  of  protec- 
tion must  be  balanced  against  the  harsh 
statistic  that  less  than  one-quarter  of 
our  total  medical  expenditures  were 
covered  by  prepaid  hospital  insurance 
plans.  When  less  than  $4  billion  of  the 
$15  billion  total  was  accounted  for  by 
these  plans,  it  is  symptomatic  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  protection  held  by 
those  who  have  some  form  of  coverage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  financial  burden 
borne  by  the  50  million  or  more  who 
have  no  health  coverage  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  ob- 
viously there  are  tremendous  lags  in  the 
program,  magnificent  as  it  is  and  sub- 
stantial as  it  is  as  a  foimdation  upon 
which  to  build. 

Another  fertile  field  for  study  by  the 
Commission  is  the  coverage  extended  to 
various  population  groups  like  the  aged. 
It  is  estimated  that  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  hospital  costs  of  re- 
tired or  elderly  persons  are  now  covered. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be — prohibi- 
tively high  premium  costs,  automatic 
cancellation  of  policies  after  a  certain 
age,  or  the  refusal  to  issue  policies  to  the 
aged  by  many  insurance  plans — a  grow- 
ing proportion  of  our  population  will  be 
without  adequate  coverage  as  those  65 
or  older  increase  from  1  in  12  to  1  in 
8  by  the  year  2000. 

The  recession  lows  of  1958  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  plight  of  some  4  million 
temporarily  unemployed  workers  who 
were  ineligible  to  receive  one  or  more  un- 
employment compensation  payments  be- 
cause of  illness  which  disqualified  them 
under  existing  law. 

I  emphasize  the  4  million  is  not  an 
absolute  figure,  but  refers  to  4  million 
workers  from  many  millions  unemployed 
from  time  to  time  who  suffered  the  dep- 
rivation because  of  illness.  This  worked 
severe  hardship  on  both  the  imemployed 
and  their  families  who  were  cut  off  from 
such  pas^ments  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  most  needed  financial  aid. 

There  are  two  categories,  the  aged 
and  the  unemployed,  who  especially  need 
to  have  their  health  needs  reviewed. 
Finally,  there  are  complaints  that  racial 
and  other  minority  groups  are  often  un- 
able to  participate  in  existing  health  in- 
surance plans.  Because  of  their  gen- 
erally low  income  levels  as  many  as  60 
percent  of  these  families  are  estimated 
to  live  In  substandard  housing  which  Is 
both  unsafe  and  unsanitary.  Inevitably 
this  results  In  a  poor  general  health 
record  which  requires  higher  than  aver- 
age medical  service  expenditures  and,  if 


absorbed  by  existing  health  insurance 
programs,  these  added  costs  could  force 
a  substantial  Increase  in  the  premium 
rates  for  all  members.  In  addition,  al- 
though over  75  percent  of  the  population 
in  11  industrial  States  in  the  Northeast 
is  covered  by  some  form  of  voluntary 
health  insurance,  in  the  remaining  31 
States  the  proportion  with  such  protec- 
tion is  far  lower  and  in  predominantly 
rural  areas  sinks  way  below  50  percent. 

I  emphasize  this  point  very  strongly, 
since  it  is  of  interest  to  many  Members 
of  the  Senate.  In  predominantly  rural 
areas  the  coverage  for  any  kind  of  health 
protection  sinks  way  below  50  percent. 

There  is  considerable  evidence,  tliough 
much  of  it  incomplete,  that  wide  gaps 
do  exist  in  the  kind  of  protection  given 
and  the  groups  which  are  covered  under 
existing  voluntary  health  service  plans. 
The  creation  of  a  Federal  Health  Serv- 
ices Study  Commission  which  is  now  pro- 
posed by  myself  and  four  other  colleagues 
is  an  essential  first  step  in  judging  first, 
whether  legislation  on  the  Federal  level 
is  required  in  this  field;  second,  whether 
existing  programs  are  meeting  current 
needs;  and.  third,  whether  our  overall 
responsibility  in  making  sure  adequate 
health  protection  is  provided  to  the  aged, 
unemployed,  indigent,  and  others  can  be 
met  satisfactorily  through  the  growing 
number  of  private  agencies.  Such  a  na- 
tional inventory  of  our  health  services 
must  be  taken  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that,  of 
course,  an  investigation  such  as  this 
could  be  made  by  a  senatorial  commit- 
tee or  by  a  joint  committee  of  both 
Houses.  It  is  our  tradition  that  when  we 
want  to  prepare  a  program  with  which 
to  go  forward  in  the  country — a  program 
which  might  be  partly  private,  partly 
public,  partly  State,  partly  municipal, 
and  partly  Federal — the  traditional  way 
in  which  we  approach  a  great  national 
issue  of  this  character  is  by  a  conunis- 
sion.  Of  course,  the  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion established  by  the  bill  has  all  the 
investigatory  and  operational  powers 
normally  granted  to  such  bodies  and  is 
composed  of  15  members  to  be  appointed 
as  follows:  First,  7  by  the  President,  3 
from  the  executive  branch,  and  4  from 
private  life;  second,  4  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  from  private  life;  and. 
third,  4  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  from  private  life. 

Our  Members  can  always  deal  with 
these  questions  in  the  committees.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  arms  have 
highly  skilled  people  of  their  choice 
available  for  this  kind  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend  and  colleague 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
intended  to  make  a  statement  supple- 
mentary to  mine,  since  he  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  proposed  legislation,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  state  he  Is  a 
cosponsor.  I  should  like  to  read  his 
statement  into  the  Record,  since  it  is  not 
very  long.  I  observe  my  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  Httm- 
phret]  is  waiting  to  address  the  Senate. 
I  state  to  the  Senator  that  this  will  take 
only  about  2  minutes. 
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The  statement  prepared  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  Is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Clitford  P.  Case  Upon 
Introduction  or  Health  Services  Study 
Commission  Resolution 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  President,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  medical  science. 
Great  progress  has  been  made.  also,  toward 
bringing  medical  care  within  the  reach  of  the 
American  people.  Have  we  done  as  much  as 
we  can  and  should  do  in  this  direction? 

Today,  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  I  am  J^iining  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  |  Mr.  Javitg|  and 
other  colleagues  In  a  proposal  to  establii  h  a 
Health  Services  Study  Cummitsion.  Such  a 
commission  Is  urs^ently  needed,  Appjintcd 
by  the  President  and  Conj^rcss  from  profes- 
sional and  private  life,  this  15-member  C  -m- 
misslon  would  explore  the  effectiveness  of 
current  health-Insurance  proc;rams  and  rec- 
ommend ways  of  filling  current  gaps  in  those 
efforts. 

It  would  Inventory  health  personnel  and 
facilities  to  determine  whether  their  present 
number  and  distribution  are  adequate  to 
handle  expanded  health  insurance  programs. 
Mr.  President,  statistics  In  the  health  field 
are  Incomplete  and  inconclusive.  Private 
health-insurance  plans--properly  the  corner- 
stone of  our  system — are  on  the  increase  in 
coverage,  allowance  of  benefits,  and  com- 
plexity. 

In  the  United  States  la.st  year,  nearly  120 
million  of  our  people  had  some  form  of  hos- 
pitalization insurance.  For  surgical  cure, 
101  million  Americans  had  insurance  protec- 
tion, at  least  In  part.  Insurance  against 
medical  care  In  hospitals  covered  65  million. 
Nine  million  could  be  trealed  by  doctors  at 
home  or  in  the  office  under  insurance  plans 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

Company  and  union  plans,  community 
programs,  group  health  insurance  coverage 
like  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield,  voluntary  pre- 
payment plans  of  private  insurance  com- 
panies oftering  either  Individual  or  group 
policies,  and  coverage  offered  by  private 
medical  associations  are  the  chief  bulwark  of 
our  private  health-insurance  system. 

Their  growth  has  been  steady.  In  1958,  72 
percent  of  the  American  people  were  cov- 
ered by  some  form  of  hospitalization  insur- 
ance. Ten  years  earlier.  42  percent  of  all 
Americans  had  this,  the  most  popular  kind  of 
protection.  In  1948  24  percent  carried  surgi- 
cal Insurance  compared  to  65  percent  today. 
Major  medical  expense  policies  which  today 
protect  13  million  people  against  the  costs 
of  catastrophic  or  prolonged  sickness  were 
unheard  of  a  decade  ago. 

The  proportion  of  all  private  medical  bills 
paid  by  Insurance  has  likewise  gone  up  in 
these  10  years,  from  27  percent  in  1948  for 
hospital  service,  to  57  percent  in  1957.  In- 
surance puld  for  6  percent  of  the  cost  of 
doctors  bills  in  1918  and  31  percent  in  1957. 
Despite  these  strides,  troublesome  ques- 
tions arise.  They  require  authoritative 
answers  before  we  decide  whether,  how  much, 
and  what  form  of  help  Government  should 
give  the  development  of  private  Insurance 
programs. 

Several  areas  of  particular  need  should  be 
explored  and  the  Commission  our  bill  would 
set  up  can  help  supply  the  answers.  The 
Commission  will  determine,  for  example, 
"the  need  for  extended  health  Insurance 
coverage  for  group  or  cooperative  health  pro- 
prams  so  as  to  provide  adequately  for  (a) 
the  health  service  needs  of  retired  persons 
and  elderly  persons,  (b)  the  health  service 
needs  of  persons  during  periods  when  they 
are  temporarily  unemployed;  (c)  the  health 
service  needs  of  persons  who  are  suffering 
from  mental  Illness: 


"Problems  cx;;prlenced  by  eldrrly  persons, 
members  of  racial  or  other  minority  groups, 
and  residents  of  rviral  areas  in  securing  health 
insurance  coverage  or  in  securln-.;  the  bene- 
fits of  group  or  cooperative  health  programs 
designed  to  enable  participants  therein  to 
secure  medical  care." 

According  to  the  Health  Information 
Foundation,  in  1957  about  three  out  of  every 
eight  persons  65  and  more  In  tins  country 
had  some  form  of  voluntary  health  iiuur.mce. 
An  additional  ono-sxih  ol  the  agrd  popula- 
tion had  carried  in.'urance  {iri-vi'^uf^ly.  but 
the  Lift  time,  on  the  avria;.ze.  they  were  cov- 
ered WIS  5  years  aero.  A.niong  th'  -e  insured, 
brnsfis  v.ire  b.lieved  to  p.y  the  entire 
mrdicil  bl\  for  about  one-Uiird  "f  the  In- 
sured and  only  p:.rt  of  the  bill  for  the  re- 
ni.rni'.u^  two- third.-.. 

In  each  plan  which  permits  cjverage  for 
the  a<;ed.  how  does  the  fine  iyrint  rend.'  How 
many  poUt.es  are  cancellable  and  under  what 
clrcunistanccr?  Can  the  a-;(  d  mret  the  in- 
crc:(s?d  costs  ol  coverage''  Arc  bcncllts  at  all 
cninnarable  to  th.ise  for  yount;er  age  groups? 
Mi.iiy  quest  lon.s  remain. 

As  Mr.  .Shapiro  and  Miss  Einhorn.  of  the 
Health  Inrormallon  Plan  of  Greater  New 
York,  recently  wrote:  "The  ouUstandiiig  fea- 
tures of  HIP'S  enrollment  with  aged  sub- 
scri'oers  i.s  that,  despite  the  conversion  privi- 
lege, mf:.st  of  those  who  must  decide  whether 
to  convert  or  to  terminate  coverage,  dropped 
their  Insurance  •  •  ♦.  On  leaving  employ- 
ment many  of  the  subscribers  are  faced  with 
the  dual  economic  problem  of  reduced  In- 
come and  increased  out-of-pocket  costs  to 
maintain  their  In^jurance.  And  this,  of 
course,  at  a  time  when  their  medical  needs 
arc  Incrca.-:!!!!,:,  A  pertinent  question  for  the 
committee  is  where  and  how  do  the  aged 
whose  health  iuEurance  Is  terminated  ob- 
tain modical  care.  It  would  be  of  much 
Interest,  for  exam,->le.  tf)  deLernilne  the 
extent  to  which  former  HIP  enroUees  be- 
come dependent  on  hospital  clinics  and  ward 
facilities." 

Insurance  for  the  mentally  ill  raises  equally 
serious  questions.  Dr.  Louis  S  Reed,  of  Cor- 
nell Univen  Ity.  found  that  prepayment  plans 
generally  provide  less  extensive  coverage  for 
mental  illness  than  for  other  types.  He 
st.ites  this  Is  due  to  the  long  duration  of 
mental  illness,  to  the  fact  that  mental  Ill- 
ness has  traditionally  been  con.sidered  as 
apart  from  other  illne<;s.  and  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  this  kind  of  hospitalization  is  pro- 
vided in  Government  hospitals  at  little  or 
no  cost. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  thcte  special  groups  stems 
chiefly  from  the  fact  they  require  above- 
average  amounts  of  care  and,  in  general.  In 
the  case  of  the  aging,  have  below-average 
incomes.  Any  large  expansion  of  protection 
for  the  aged  must  involve  some  way  of  cover- 
ing costs  by  spreading  them  through  other 
segments  of  the  population.  It  may  not  be 
reasonable  to  expect  private,  competitive 
plans  to  distribute  social  coits  needed  to 
assure  adequate  protection  to  all  or  the  great 
majority  of  the  aged. 

It  Is  in  these  spcci.il  areas  that  Government 
as.«l?t-ince,  within  the  framework  of  our  pri- 
vate in.^iirancc  system,  may  be  indicated. 

The  Health  Services  Study  Commission 
should  guide  us  to  right  decisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  43)  to 
establish  the  Health  Services  Study  Com- 
mission, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL. ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  42) .  to  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  make  a  study  of  the  inter- 
national activities  of  the  Federal  exec- 
utive branch  departments  and  agencies 
rcla'u'vo  to  worldwide  health,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the  committee 
am-^nclmtnls. 

Til-'  flr.'^t  amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  was, 
on  pa'io  2,  line  20,  after  the  word  "from." 
to  strike  out  "date  of  approval"  and 
insert  "February  1,  1959." 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

TliP  next  amendment  was,  on  page 
3,  line  15,  after  the  word  "exceed"  to 
strike  out   '$55,000"  and  insert  •'$45,000." 

The  amendment  was  acreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion as  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  point  I  wish  to  make  with  refer- 
ence to  the  re.'jolution  is  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  of  the  title  so  as  to 
read:  "Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  international  activities  of 
Federal  executive  branch  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  field  of  health  and 
medical  reiearch." 

It  is  very  important  that  the  title  be 
perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  afternoon 
when  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  20.  Senate 
Resolution  42.  I  was  engaged  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  taking  up  the  significant 
problems  before  that  subcommittee.  It 
was  not  possible  for  me  therefore,  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  when  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield  I  moved  to  take  up  this  reso- 
lution extending  for  1  year  the  inter- 
national health  study. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
today  to  point  out  the  deep  significance 
of  this  study. 

I  should  like  to  show  why  the  study 
is  so  necessary  as  background  to  the 
work  of  other  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  why  it  is  so  essential  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  the  mi.ssion  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  basic  point  about  this  study  Is 
that  we  are  endeavoring  to  gather  facts 
through  the  study  which  might  not,  in 
the  rush  of  events  be  gathered  in  so 
comprehensive  a  way  by  any  other  com- 
mittee but  which  are  essential  to  the 
understanding  by  the  Congress  of  this 
very  important  overall  field  of  interna- 
tional health  and  medical  research. 

OVERALL    US,    HEALTH    EXPENDrTTTRES 

As  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Senate  Resolution  42  provides  for 
a  total  of  $45,000  to  be  spent  during  this 
cominy  year. 
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If  this  appears  to  be  a  considerable 
sum,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  spending  for  medical  research 
no  less  than  $454  million  this  year.  And 
I  say  this  is  a  very  .sound  and  fruitful 
expenditure  on  our  Oovemment's  part. 

I  further  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  for  overall 
health  activities,  hospital  care,  research, 
and  otherwise,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
spending  a  Uttle  under  $3  billion  a  year. 

THS    UTTXRNA'nONAI,    CHALLENGE 

Now,  the  question  may  be  asked.  Why 
make  a  study  on  international  research 
and  international  assistance  as  such? 

The  answer  is  that  the  great  unfulfilled 
need  of  medical  research  today  is  in  the 
field  of  expanded  international  coopera- 
tion. This  is  not  simply  my  opinion — it 
is  the  opinion  of  science  in  general,  of 
medical  leaders  in  Bethesda  and  all  over 
the  land. 

I  repeat,  the  greatest  single  opportu- 
nity for  accelerated  new  discovery  is 
through  strengthening  the  cooperation 
of  American  and  foreign  medical  re- 
search. 

Unless  this  is  done  we  may  find  that 
the  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  which 
we  are  wisely  spending  in  medical  re- 
search— but  which  is  being  spent  almost 
exclusively  in  the  continental  United 
States — may  not  realize  its  fullest  poten- 
tialities. 

Already,  fortunately.  Federal  agencies 
are  beginning  to  extend  their  research 
activities  Into  the  International  sphere. 
That  means  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  beginning  to  be 
active  in  overseas  medical  research  work. 

The  question  is,  however.  Will  this  ac- 
tivity proceed  along  the  soundest  and 
most  efficient  lines? 

A  further  question  concertvs  our  inter- 
national medical  assistance  efforts.  Here, 
again,  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  instru- 
mentalities—US. agencies  like  ICA  and 
international  agencies  like  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund. 

The  question  is.  therefore.  Are  our 
overseas  medical-assistance  programs 
proceeding  with  fullest  efficiency  and 
coordination? 

The  answers  can  only  come  from  a 
comprehensive  review  such  as  is  already 
under  way. 

In  my  Judgment,  to  spend  $45,000 
which  may  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
research  which  may  indirectly  affect 
$3  billion  of  U.S.  health  expenditures — 
to  do  so  is  good  business  and  sound  eco- 
nomics. 

The  $45,000  which  we  contemplate  Is, 
in  my  Judgment,  minimal  for  this  task. 

TRIBTTTK  TO  SENATOB  HILL'S  BILL 

I  may  say  further  that  it  is  a  source  of 
special  gratification  to  me  that  yester- 
day, on  the  very  day  that  the  Senate 
was  beginning  to  take  up  the  continua- 
tion of  this  study  that  there  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  what  I  regard  as  a  genuinely  his- 


toric bill  which  will  become  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  of  the  86th  Congress. 
I  refer  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41,  The 
International  Health  and  Medical  Re- 
search Act  of  1959.  It  is  similar  to  the 
bill  introduced  by  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  [Mr.  Hill]  in 
the  previous  Congress. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  many 
cospwnsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
41.  the  "Health  for  Peace"  act.  Natu- 
rally, it  Is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  to  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
eloquent  remarks  of  yesterday  by  my 
able  associate  from  Alabama — who  is  the 
universally  acknowledged  dean  of  health 
legislation  in  the  Senate,  the  tireless 
champion  of  this  health  cause.  He  was 
generous  enough  to  refer  to  some  of  my 
background  efforts  in  this  international 
health  field. 

I  can  assure  my  thoughtful  friend  from 
Alabama  that  I  can  think  of  few.  if  any, 
bills  to  which  I  would  be  prouder  to  con- 
tribute in  any  measure  than  this  great 
piece  of  legislation  for  which  he  deserves 
and  will  receive  the  highest  credit  which 
a  grateful  Nation  can  confer  upon  him. 

The  present  Hill  bill  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41  is.  of  cotirse.  but  the  latest 
in  a  long  series  of  notable  Lister  Hill  bills 
which  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  recognize  as 
health  statesmanship  of  the  liighest 
order. 

The  Labor  Committee  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabajna  heads  is.  of 
course,  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  Capitol. 
But  I  look  forward  to  the  hearings  which 
It  will  hold,  at  no  doubt  an  early  date, 
on  this  bill  and  which  will  receive,  I  am 
sure,  an  outpouring  of  favorable  senti- 
ment from  the  medical  profession  and 
from  lay  leaders  throughout  this  country. 

8PKCIALIZBD   APPKOACH   OP  COVEKNMXNT  OPERA- 
TIONS COUICITTEZ 

Of  course,  the  Lister  Hill  bill  stands  in 
its  own  right.  We  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  are 
not  in  any  way  evaluating  this  or  any 
other  bill.  That  is  not  our  business. 
That  is  instead  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
very  competent  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee.  Our  own  Jurisdiction 
is  separate  and  apart,  as  the  questions 
and  answers  which  follow  will  indicate. 

What  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  is  doing  is  making  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  budgetary  and 
other  facts  in  the  world  health  picture. 
We  are  studying  medical  research  as 
conducted  not  simply  by  the  great  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health.  We  are  study- 
ing too,  medical  assistance,  as  conducted 
by  a  wide  variety  of  UJS.  Government 
agencies  and  by  international  agencies  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  participant. 

A    MEICORANDtriC    OF    ANSWERS    IN    RESPONSE    TO 
QUESTIONS  PBOM  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

Literally  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
letters  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  literally  from  all  over 
the  world  kindly  praising  this  interna- 
tional health  study,  offering  suggestions, 
and  making  inquiries  about  it. 

In  order  to  be  of  service  to  our  many 
correspondents,  I  have  prepared  a  factual 


background  memorandum.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers.  They  describe  the  origin  of 
this  study,  its  progress  to  date,  its  scope, 
its  initial  publications,  its  significance, 
and  it  future  plans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  factual  back- 
ground memorandum  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  £is  follows: 

QtTESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS   ON    SENATE    RESOLr- 

TioN  42,  86tr  Congress,  At7THORiziNG  CON- 
TINUATION OF  International  Health  Studt 

WHAT  WAS  THE  ORIGIN  OP  THIS  STtTDTT 

Senate  Resolution  347,  85tli  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  18,  1958,  authorized  tlie  ex- 
penditure Of  $30,000  by  the  SeLate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  for  the  purpose  of 
an  International  health  study. 

Sp>eclflcally.  the  resolution  directed  a  re- 
view of  "any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  international  activities  of  Federal  execu- 
tive branch  departments  and  agencies  rela- 
tive to  worldwide  health  matters  •  •  •  and 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  Inter- 
national health,  research,  rehabilitation,  and 
assistance  programs." 

The  resolution  directed  a  report  to  the 
Senate  by  January  31.  1959,  In  accordance 
with  standard  practice  of  the  Senate  for  such 
reports. 

WHAT     IS     NOW     PROPOSED     XTNDER     THE     STXTDTT 

Senate  Resolution  42.  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules,  directs  that  (a) 
the  dviration  of  the  review  be  extended  until 
January  31.  1960;  (b)  $45,000  be  authorized 
for  the  study. 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  had  pro- 
posed a  larger  figure — $55,000.  Even  this 
sum.  however,  would  have  been  less,  propor- 
tionately, for  the  full  year  that  was  granted 
under  Senate  Resolution  347.  85th  Congress, 
for  the  5>4  months  from  August  18.  1958.  to 
January  31.  1959. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  of  the 
$30,000  originally  allocated,  approximately 
$21,000  was  returned  as  of  January  31.  1959, 
in  unezpiended  balance. 

WAS  rr   cotrrKttnuiTKD  originallt  that   the 

STT70T  COX7L0  BE  COMPLETED  IN  t  MONTHS  T 

No.  Any  such  comprehensiTe  review  nat- 
urally requires  a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  January  31  deadline  in  the  new  con- 
gressional session  was  a  matter,  therefore, 
of  customary  Senate  procedure,  rather  than 
being  intended  as  an  actual  termination  date 
for  the  study. 

HOW  HAS  THE  COlIMnTEE  USED  THE  TUfE  THUS 
FAR    AVAILABLE? 

It  has  acted  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

First.  Chairman  McClxllan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  C^)erations  assigned 
to  the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Reorganl- 
eation  and  International  Organizations  Juris- 
diction for  the  study. 

Immediately,  operations  commenced  for  a 
thorough  analysis: 

(A)  A  comprehensive  9-page  work  plan 
was  drafted.  This  plan  spelled  out  that  the 
study's  objective  was  to  "study  the  many 
International  health  programs  in  which  the 
t7.S.  Government  is  directly  engaged  and/or 
which  it  financially  supports,  so  as  to  de- 
termine (a)  what  is  now  being  done,  by 
whom,  where,  when.  how.  with  what  stand- 
ards, at  what  cost,  and  with  what  objectives 
in  mind;  (b)  In  the  event  of  any  duplica- 
tion, inefficiency,  or  other  operational  prob- 
lems, what  ctiaoges  might  be  made." 
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The  work  plan  Indicated  that  "where 
changes  appear  necessary,  the  subcommittee 
Intends  to  develop  recommendations  whereby 
the  resources  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  may  be  used  with  Increasing 
efficiency." 

The  work  plan,  incidentally,  has  been 
widely  praised  by  literally  dozens  of  medical 
authorities  for  Its  comprehensiveness  and 
carefulness  of  approach. 

(B)  The  subcommittee  proceeded  to  Invite 
reactions  to  all  present  International  health 
activity  by  circularizing  the  work  plan  to 
the  widest  possible  variety  of  expert  groups. 
These  groups  Included  (a)  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Oovernmeiit;  (b)  international  organi- 
zations of  which  the  United  States  is  a  mem- 
ber; (c)  American  medical  organizations  and 
allied  groups — nurses,  therapists,  etc..  In  the 
healing  arts;  (d)  American  voluntary  health 
organizations,  sectarian  and  nonsectarlan; 
(e)  American  and  international  scientific  or- 
ganizations in  the  fields  of  biology,  chemis- 
try, and  related  disciplines;  (f)  American 
businesses  which  have  had  extensive  ex- 
perience In  overseas  programs  of  health  for 
their  own  employees;  (g)  the  American 
pharmaceutical  Industry,  including  Its  trade 
associations;  (h)  foundations;  (1)  American 
medical  colleges  and  schools  of  public  health; 
(J)  Independent  research  laboratories;  (k) 
leading  American  scientists  and   physicians. 

(C)  Literally  hundreds  of  helpful  reactions 
have  poured  in  as  a  result.  This  has  In- 
cluded detailed  correspondence,  often  with 
voluminous  reports  attached,  from  all  of  the 
types  of  groups  mentioned  above.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  been  especially  cooperative. 

The  overall  correspondence  contains  a 
wealth  of  constructive  data  which  It  Is  be- 
lieved has  rarely.  If  ever,  been  available  to 
the  Congress  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Great  numbers  of  unsolicited  commvmica- 
tlons  have  come  In,  as  well,  from  medical 
leaders  at  home  and  abroad  who  have  heard 
of  this  study. 

Many  Senators'  offices  have  referred  both 
correcpondence  and  medical  visitors  to  the 
subcommittee. 

(D)  The  subcommittee  staff  has  partici- 
pated in  a  great  many  conferences  with  med- 
ical experts  from  both  private  and  public 
life,  analyzing  this  problem. 

(E)  Since  the  study  is  per  se  International, 
It  was  and  Is  necessary  to  secure  direct  flrst- 
haud  reports  from  leading  authorities  abroad 
on  the  subject  of  medical  research  and 
service. 

Accordingly,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee conferred  with  health  and  other  offi- 
cials in  the  following  foreign  countries  from 
mid-November  to  early  December  1958: 
France,  Switzerland.  Finland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, United  Kingdom.  Soviet  Union,  and 
Norway. 

Prior  to  the  chairman's  discu.^slons,  the 
project  director  of  the  study  had,  during  a 
trip  from  mid-October  to  early  November, 
conferred  with  officials  In  many  of  the  above 
and  in  these  additional  countries:  Italy,  Bel- 
glum,  and  Germany. 

LikewUe,  Judgment  was  gained  from  of- 
ficials in  Spain  by  the  staff  director  of  the 
committee.  He  compiled  additional  infor- 
mation, as  did  the  consultant  to  the  com- 
mittee from  numerous  European  authorities 
at  the  time  the  chairman  and  project  direc- 
tor were  separately  viewing  this  problem  In 
Scandinavia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  chairman  personally  secured  informa- 
tion from  the  broadest  possible  gamut  of 
officialdom.  In  addition  to  purely  medical 
authorities. 

A  formal  hearing  was  held  in  Paris  at 
which  testimony  was  received  from  the 
Director  of  the  French  National  Institute 
of  Hygiene,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  International  Organizations  In 
Medical  Sciences,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  "Excerpta  Medlca"  Foundation. 


Helpful  statements  were  compiled  as  well 
from  Nobel  award  winners  and  other  out- 
standing biologists,  chemists,  physicists,  lu 
many  of  the  aforementioned  countries. 

DO  THE  SUBCOMMrrrra'S  TINDINGS  to  D.^TE  IN- 
DICATE THAT  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  THE 
STUDY  WIU.  PROVE  AS  IMPORTAIfT  AND  HELP- 
FUL  AS   WAS    ORIGINALLY   ENVISIONED? 

Yes.  The  subcommittee  has  found  that 
(1)  The  me<lical  profession,  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  literally  been  unanimous  in  all 
Its  many  communications  In  support  of  the 
Importance  of  the  study  and  the  need  for 
it  to  proceed  full  speed  ahead;  and  (2)  in 
Its  own  review,  the  subcommittee  does  find 
a  host  of  problems  of  major  matriiltude  to 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  which 
It  Intends  to  explore  in  detail. 

DOES  THE  STUDY  INDICATE  THAT  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  IS  THE 
CROUP  TO  HANDLE  THIS   REVIEW? 

Yes.  The  broad  nature  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
erations uniquely  qualifies  it  to  make  the 
type  of  comprehensive  review  which  Is 
essential. 

In  its  memorandum  of  Justification  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  OiM?rations   noted   these   facts: 

(A)  Rule  XXV  of  the  Senate  provides  that 
It  shall  be  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  which  "shall  be  referred  all 
propo.sed  legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following    subjects: 

"(a)  Budget  and  accounting  measures, 
other  than  appropriations. 

"(b)  Reorganizations  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

••(c)  Such  committee  shall  have  the 
duty  of  (1)  studying  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment activities  of  all  levels  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  economy  and  efficiency; 
(2)  studying  Intergovernmental  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  States 
and  municipalities,  and  between  tl^e  United 
States  and  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member." 

All  of  these  responsibilities  are  brought 
Into  action  in  view  of  the  vast  scope  of  Fed- 
eral   health   programs. 

(B)  No  less  than  eight  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  are  currently  engaged,  if  only 
In  part,  in  medical-biological  research. 
These  agencies  include: 

(1)  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

(2)  Atomic    Energy    Commission. 

(3)  Veterans'    Administration. 

(4)  Department  of  Defense — Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

(5)  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  National  Science  Foundation. 

(7)  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. 

(8)  Department  of   Commerce. 

The  National  Research  Council— National 
Academy  of  Sciences  likewise  plays  an  impor- 
tant  role. 

(C)  No  less  than  four  agencies  are  re- 
sponsible for  administering  or  implementing 
International  health  assistance  programs: 

(1)  Department  of  State. 

(2)  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. 

(3)  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

(4)  National  Science  Foundation. 

(D)  No  less  than  11  international  organi- 
zations in  which  the  United  States  is  active 
are  Involved  in  health  activity,  In  whole  or 
in  substantial  part: 

(1)  United  Nations  Including  Technical 
Assistance  and  Special  Scientific  Committees. 

(2)  World  Health  Organization  and  Pan- 
American  Health  Organization. 

(3)  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 

(4)  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization. 


(5)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Worlu  Agen^ 
cy   (Ar.nb  refugees). 

(6)  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization. 

(7)  International  Labor  Organization  (oc- 
cui)atlonal  health). 

(3)  South  Pacific  Commission. 

(9)  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

(10)  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion (e.g.,  health  quarantine).       — 

( 11 )  Colombo  Plan. 

(E)  No  less  than  nine  additional  U.S. 
agencies  have  health-related  functions  of 
some  slgniJicance. 

( 1 1    DepartinciU  of  Libor. 

(  2)  Department  of  lYr.Tmry. 

(3)  Do})artment  of  Justice. 

(4)  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(5)  Civil  Service  C;)mmlsslon. 

(6(  Presidents  Committee  on  Employment 
of   the  Physically   Handicapped. 

(7)  Small  Business  Administration. 

(8)  Panama  Canal  Zone  Government. 

(9)  National  Advisory  Committee  to  Selec- 
tive Service. 

Tlie  pre.'-.ent  study  will  naturally  only  ex- 
amine tho.-^e  Federal  activities  bearing  uoon 
the  two  fields  of  ( 1)  international  medical 
research,  (2)  International  medical  assist- 
ance. 

Indirect  results  of  the  findings  may  how- 
ever, sigmflrantly  affect  many  of  the  pro- 
grams handled  by  agencies  on  the  aforemen- 
tioned lists. 

The  subcommittee  Is  examining  among 
other  phases  the  extent  to  which  the  health 
and  research  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  an  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  have  been  carried  out. 
This  is  a  phase  entirely  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  committee. 

WH\T  IS  THE  OVERALL  RELATIONSHIP  BrtWEXN 
THE  JURISDICnf)N  OF  THIS  COMMnTEE  AND 
THAT  OF  OTHER  COMMITTEES  IN  THIS  CENEKAL 

FIELD? 

The  relationship  Is  a  vital  one.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  demarcate  areas  of 
review,  so  as  to  minimize  overlapping  and 
avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

Tlie  committee  stated  at  the  outset  that  It 
recognized,  of  course,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
other  Senate  committees  in  the  health  and 
research  fields. 

Accordingly.  It  Invited  the  collaboration 
of  the  following  Senate  committees:  (a)  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  (b) 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  (c)  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  (d)  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

It  has  kept  these  committees  advised  and 
has.  in  every  way.  sought  to  avoid  any  waste 
or  duplicate  motion. 

The  other  committees  have  Indicated  that 
they  recognize  this  committees  Jurisdiction. 
They  note  that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  does  not  Intend,  for  exam- 
ple, to  evaluate  the  quality  of  American 
medical  research  or  the  substance  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  relations.  Rather.  It  Is  such 
questions  as  procedure.  coordination, 
budgeting,  efficiency,  authority  which  en- 
gage the  attention  of  this  committee. 

WHAT  IS  THE  IMPORTANCE  FROM  THB  U.S. 
BUDGETARY  STANDPOINT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH? 

Certain  financial  figures  will  provide  the 
answer  on  why  Improved  research  pays  finan- 
cial dividends  to  the  taxpayers. 

As  indicated  in  the  memorandum  of  itisti- 
flcatlon  which  was  filed  with  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  (see  S.  Rept  22). 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  had  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  all  purposes  related  to 
health  of  no  less  than  $28  billion  In  the 
1959  fiscal  year. 

For  all  activities  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment, 
obllgational  authority  totaled  $76.9  billion 
In  the  1959  fiscal  :  ear. 
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According  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation the  $a.8  billion  subtotal  represented 
an  Increase  of  $344.7  million  over  the  obll- 
gational authority  of  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  $3.8  billion,  an  estimated  $454 
million  was  to  be  Gevoted  directly  to  the  field 
of  medical  research. 

It  Is  important  to  bear  In  mind  that  It 
is  medical  research  which  offers  some  of  the 
brightest  opportunities  for  helping  to  relieve 
the  rising  financial  costs  of  overall  health 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  38  mil- 
lion Americans  are  eligible  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  receive  medical  care  from  or  through 
the  Federal  Government.  The  amount  of 
such  care  will  tend  to  Increase  in  years  up 
ahead,  in  view,  as  the  memorandum  pointed 
out,  of  such  factors  as  the  aging  of  the  vet- 
erans population  of  the  United  States. 

How  research  can  pay  off  to  reduce  such 
costs  can  perhaps  best  be  seen  in  an  illness 
like  pneumonia.  Just  a  few  short  years  ago-, 
a  person  stricken  with  pneumonia  might 
have  spent  several  weeks  in  the  hospital  with 
comparatively  expensive  medical,  nursing, 
and  bed  care.  Even  then,  the  results  might 
not  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  By 
contrast,  today,  so-called  miracle  drugs  can 
reduce  previous  costs  down  to  an  almost  in- 
significant fraction  of  what  they  might  have 
otherwise  have  been  and  can  often  prove  far 
more  effective. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  guarantee  on  the 
results  of  specific  research.  But  there  is 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  strengthened 
cooperation  in  medical  research  should  re- 
sult In  Increased  likelihood  of  fruitful  ad- 
vances. 

ARZ    TUIUC    OTHEX    ADVANTAGES    FROM    A   FINAN- 
CIAL   STANDPOINT? 

Definitely  yes: 

(a)  American  wage  earners  lose  literally 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  In  income  because 
of  sickness  and  disability.  But  the  results 
of  past  medical  research  demonstrate  that 
major  discoveries  can  result  In  enormous 
savings  of  income  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost  because  of  absence  from  work. 

(b)  A  further  result  of  lost  Income  is.  of 
course,  lost  tax  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

(c)  Still  another  result  of  absence  from 
work  is  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  Amer- 
ican business  Is  reduced,  thereby  serving  to 
increase  costs. 

(d)  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  sickness 
and  disability  result  In  enormous  direct  and 
indirect  costs  to  State  and  local  governments 
as  well. 

The  subcommittee  points  out  that  Ameri- 
can medical  research  is  fortunately  proceed- 
ing In  high  gear.  The  question  before  the 
Senate  is  not,  therefore,  whether  such  re- 
search will  continue  or  not;  of  course,  the 
research  will  definitely  continue.  But  the 
subcommittee  Is  of  the  strong  opinion  that 
this  particular  study  may  prove  one  of  the 
many  means  by  which  the  efficiency  of  re- 
search may  be  strengthened  at  home  and 
abroad. 

WHAT  OTREX  VALUES  AIX  TRKKX  IN  THE  STUDTT 

Many  values.  It  should  be  noted  that  In 
the  questions  which  have  been  presented  and 
answered  thus  far,  only  one  of  the  two  phases 
of  the  study  has  been  mentioned  in  detail. 
That  is  the  phase  of  international  medical 
research. 

The  second  phase  is  likewise  crucial:  Inter- 
national medical  assistance.  Today,  such 
assistance  involves  aside  from  research  the 
expenditure  by  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  alone  of  some  $46  mil- 
lion in  34  nations. 

In  the  case  of  such  assistance,  there  Is 
ample  Justification  from  many  standpoints 
for  the  study. 

(a)  The  primary  Justification  Is  the  same 
as  in  the  Instance  of  research — the  humani- 
tarian   reason.     The   tiasic   aim   of   medical 


research  Is  to  help  find  new  answers  to  re- 
duce pain  and  suffering,  disability  and  pre- 
mature death.  The  aim  of  medical  assist- 
ance is  precisely  the  same — to  apply  known 


brightest  opportunities  for  accelerated  and 
evermore  fruitful  discovery. 

Of  coiirse,  no  nation  has  a  monopoly  on 
scientific  genius.    All  of  mankind  has  bene- 


remedies  so  as  to  help  liberate  man  from  the     flted  from  the  discoveries  of  the  Frenchman 


yoke   of  disease   and   Illness.     Efficiency   of 
assistance  programs  is  therefore  essential. 

(b)  But  If  one  were  of  such  a  mind  as  to 
Tlew  the  problem  strictly  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  there  is  a  direct  or  indirect  fi- 
nancial value  in  studying  ovu-  present  world- 
wide assistance  programs.  Today,  American 
business  pays  what  amounts  to  a  hidden  tax 
on  raw  materials  which  it  secures  from 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  because 
of  the  toll  taken  by  sickness  In  those  areas. 
In  other  words,  goods  which  American  im- 
porters buy  are  higher  in  price  because  of 
the  lowered  efficiency  resulting  from  wide- 
spread disease  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East  and  Latin  America.  In  turn  the  Ameri- 
can exporter  incurs  economic  losses  since 
foreign  markets  are  reduced  in  their  pur- 
chasing power  in  view  of  the  toll  of  disease. 

This  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that  a  healthy 
population  produces  more  and  better  and 
buys  more.  A  sick  population  is  a  poorer 
customer  and  a  poorer  salesman  of  products. 

(c)  The  subcommittee  notes  further  that 
there  Is  tremendous  significance  to  this  sub- 
ject of  International  research  and  assistance 
from  the  standpoint  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  nature  of  the  Image  of  America  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  will  crucially  shape  the 
capacity  of  our  country  to  deal  with  other 
nations — friendly,  neutral,  or  otherwise. 

The  Image  of  America  as  a  generous  hu- 
manitarian supporter  of  man's  improved 
health  is  not  only  a  favorable  image  but  is  a 
well-Justified  Image  In  the  eyes  of  foreign 
peoples.  That  Image  can  be  still  further 
Improved. 

As  indicated  earlier,  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  subcommittee  to  delve  into  the  sub- 
stance of  our  foreign  relations  with  other 
countries,  because  that  is  obviously  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  committee,  however,  does  recognize 
the  Important  foreign  policy  implications  of 
its  work  and  seeks  to  strengthen  the  efficiency 
of  our  country  In  serving  the  objectives  of 
foreign  policy. 

WHAT  IS  THE  STAKE  OT  JOHN  Q.  CITIZEN  IN  THX 
EFFICIENCY    OF    MEDICAL    RESEARCH? 

The  stake  is  enormous.  As  Senates  Hnx 
pointed  out  yesterday  with  such  clarity,  med- 
ical discovery  is  of  deep  significance  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States 
and  literally  to  generations  unborn. 

The  following  estimates  were  compiled  for 
the  subcommittee  at  Its  request  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Education  Committee.  The 
statistics  doctiment  the  toll  taken  by  disease 
in  the  United  States.  Current  estimates  are 
that  somewhere  in  the  United  States,  every 
half  minute,  someone  dies  of  cardiovascular 
or  renal  disease.  Elvery  2  minutes,  cancer 
obliterates  a  life;  every  5  minutes,  an  acci- 
dent kills,  every  10  minutes — pneumonia. 
Every  19  minutes  diabetes;  every  29  minutes 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Every  33  minutes — 
suicide;  every  41  minutes  tuberculosis;  every 
51  minutes  vdcer  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum. 

The  efficient  expenditure  of  dollars  or  of 
counterpart  currencies  for  medical  research 
is  therefore  of  crucial  importance. 

WHY  THE  EMPHASIS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH,  AS  SUCH? 

Because  medicine  and  science  have  alwajrs 
been  International.  All  discovery  draws  from 
and  contributes  to  the  pool  of  findings 
throughout  the  world,  as  Senator  Hnx  so 
rightly  observed. 

Most  American  physicians  are  agreed  that 
It  is  In  the  field  of  International  cooperation 
that    medical    research    faces    many    of    its 


Pasteur;  the  Scotsman,  Fleming;  the  Cana- 
dian. Banting;  the  Belgian.  Vesallus;  the 
Italian,  Spallanzanl;  the  Dutchman,  Leeu- 
wenhoek;  the  Swede,  Arrhenlus;  the  English- 
man, Lister;  the  Japanese,  Noguchi;  the  Pole, 
Curie;  the  Austrian.  Semmelwels;  the  Greeki 
Hippocrates;  the  German.  Koch;  the  Span- 
lard,  Casal,  and  from  other  Individuals  of 
diverse  nationality. 

The  great  American  and  foreign  talent 
which  may  be  found,  for  example,  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  In  Bethesda  has 
Its  counterpart  in  talent  In  public  and  pri- 
vate research  facilities  and  laboratories 
throughout  the  world. 

WHAT  IS  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  ROLE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  OF  PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUALS   AND    GROUPS    IN    THIS   STUDY? 

The  relationship  is  a  crucial  one.  Ameri- 
can medicine  is  rightly  based  on  the  system 
of  private  practice.  Traditionally,  therefore, 
the  American  people  look  to  private  sources 
for  both  International  medical  research  and 
assistance. 

As  was  noted  in  these  questions  and  an- 
swers earlier,  the  subcommittee  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  basis  of  contacting  every 
private  medical  source  whom  it  has  had  rea- 
son to  believe  could  contribute  to  the  study. 

The  subcommittee  acknowledges  with  deep 
appreciation  the  enormous  assistance  which 
has  already  been  given  by  such  outstanding 
organizations  as  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  American  Nurses  Association, 
the  American  Dental  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  similar  pro- 
fessional groups. 

Literally  dozens  of  specialized  medical  or- 
ganizations, for  example,  in  the  fields  such  as 
tropical  medicine  have  helped.  So  have 
others  like  the  World  Medical  Association, 
the  International  Union  Against  Cancer,  the 
International  Congress  of  Cardiology. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  has  made 
every  effort  to  enlist  the  Judgment  of  the 
great  variety  of  American  voluntary  organ- 
izations— both  sectarian  and  lay  groups. 
Within  the  committee  files  are  to  be  found 
a  panorama  of  reports  from  American  volun- 
tary organizations;  from  religious  groups, 
for  example,  as  well  as  from  lay  organiza- 
tions like  Medico  and  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  and  from  groups  which 
have  concentrated  in  coping  with  individual 
diseases.  The  latter  Include  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, the  National  Foundation,  the  National 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Association,  the  Arthritis  and  Rheu- 
matism Foundation,  United  Cerebal  Palsy. 
Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, Leonard  Wood  Memorial,  National  As- 
sociation for  Mental  Health,  Natlonid  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children,  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association,  to  cite  but  a  dozen 
such  groups  with  international  Interests. 

American  foundations  likewise  have  been 
a  source  of  Invaluable  reports. 

On  December  18,  1958,  at  the  Invitation  of 
the  National  Health  Council,  in  New  York, 
which  represents  63  American  voluntary 
health  dfganlzations,  the  staff's  project  di- 
rector presented  a  report  on  behalf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  The  report 
was  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the  assem- 
bled members.  Of  particular  interest  was 
the  announcement  that  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's future  publications  (to  be  Issued 
some  months  hence)  will  be  a  document 
devoted  exclusively  to  a  description  of  what 
Is  now  being  done  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional activity  by  American  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. It  was  the  consensus  of  coun- 
cil  members   that  such   a  document   could. 
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In  Itself,  be  of  conalderable  Importance  to 
tbe  American  voluntary  movement. 

The  subcommittee  cannot  stress  too  em- 
phatically that  It  seeks  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can voluntarism  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
example,  through  the  American  Council  on 
Voluntary  Agencies  working  in  international 
assistance  efforts.  Teamwork  between  pri- 
vate and  public  groups,  each  doing  in  its 
sphere  what  it  respectively  can  best  do  and 
yet  each  cooperating  on  matters  of  common 
Interest,  is  the  key  to  the  future  of  the 
health  of  our  own  and  other  peoples. 

WHAT     INrORMATION     HAS    THK    SUBCOMMITTH 
PUBLISHED  AND  DOES  PT  PEOPOSI  TO  PUBLISH? 

The  committee  issued  as  an  initial  com- 
mittee print  a  117-page  publication  entitled, 
"International  Medical  Research,"  which  was 
prepared  by  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
at  the  subcommittee's  request. 

Other  publications  shortly  to  be  printed 
are: 

(a)  "Statutory  Authority  for  Medical  and 
Health-Related  Research  by  Federal  Agen- 
cies: The  Basis  for  International  Coopera- 
tion" (a  Library  of  Congress  compilation 
which  will  indicate  the  need  to  supplement 
existing  authority  for  international  pro- 
grams) . 

(b)  "The  SUtus  of  World  Health— In  Out- 
line and  Chart."  (A  report  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  P*ubllc  Health  Service  at  the  subcom- 
mittee's request.  It  will  Indicate  by  maps 
and  diagrams  the  overall  dimensions  of  In- 
ternational health  problems,  In  contrast  to 
any  piecemeal  view.) 

Sometime  thereafter,  the  committee  will 
publish  "Interim  Report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reorganization  and  International  Or- 
ganizations Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
347."  (This  will  provide  an  outline  account- 
ing of  all  existing  Federal  budgets  In  this 
neld.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  publication  of  this 
Interim  report  will  naturally  be  dependent 
upon  decision  of  the  total  subcommittee 
membership.  However,  4  of  Its  6  members 
are  new  to  this  activity.  Thus,  earlier  pub- 
lication of  an  Interim  report  was  not  feasible 
since  the  commencement  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress In  January  1959  Involved  the  transfer 
of  previous  members  and  filling  of  vacancies, 
a  task  not  completed  until  last  week. 

Of  the  previous  seven-man  subcommittee, 
only  two  past  members  are  Included  In  what 
Is  now  the  new  six-man  membership. 

The  Interim  report  will  accordingly  reflect 
the  views  of  the  full  present  membership. 

Numerous  other  publications  are  also 
scheduled  for  subcommittee  consideration 
in  the  months  thereafter.     They  Include: 

(a)  "International  Activity  of»^Amerlcan 
Voluntary  Health  Organizations"  (mentioned 
earlier) . 

(b)  "The  Armed  Forces  and  Medical  Re- 
search" (which  will  indicate  the  military's 
Stake  In  war  and  In  peace  In  health  research) . 

(c)  "International  Health  Activity  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics"  (indi- 
cating Soviet  governmental  activity,  bilat- 
erally and  multUaterally,  In  the  health  field) . 

HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  IT  THAT  THE  SENATE  PROCEED 
IN  THIS  STUDY  IN  RELATION  TO  OTHER  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS   NOW    GOING   ON? 

Very  Important.  A  whole  series  of  events 
at  home  and  abroad  Is  shaping  up  which 
underline  the  significance  of  this  review. 
Thus: 

( 1 )  At  this  very  time,  the  World  Health 
Organization  is  making  a  study  toward  ex- 
pp.ndlng  medical  research. 

For  this  purpose,  it  Is  utilizing  $300,000 
which  had  been  wisely  tendered  by  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  WHO,  which  met  In  Min- 
neapolis In  May  of  last  year. 

(2)  At  this  very  moment,  too,  the  World 
H?alth  Organization  is  in  the  process  of  con- 
sideration of  plans  for  an  International  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Medical  Resecu-ch  Tear. 


The  Senate,  Itself,  had  unanimously  re- 
solved for  the  consideration  of  such  a  year 
through  Senate  Resolution  361.  85th  Con- 
gress, which  It  approved  In  August  1958. 

In  September  1958,  the  Ukrainian  Socialist 
Republic  offered  a  draft  resolution  In  the 
United  Nations,  propKJslng  such  a  year. 

In  January  1959,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  unanimously  approved  the 
resolution. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  International  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Medical  Research  Year  will 
take  place,  commencing  the  middle  of  1961. 

There  Is  not  an  exact  parallel  between  this 
proposed  year  and  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  in  which  66  nations  partic- 
ipated. Nevertheless,  leading  medical  experts 
at  home  and  abroad  believe  that  the  ye.ir 
could  serve  as  an  Important  milestone  In 
world  health. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  In  1960, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Federation 
for  Mental  Health,  there  will  be  observed 
World  Mental  Health  Year. 

(3)  In  the  Congress,  Itself,  a  wide  variety 
of  legislation  Is  coming  up  In  this  field.  As 
I  pointed  out  at  the  start  of  my  remarks. 
Senator  Lister  Hill  and  Congressman  John 
FoGARTY  are  offering  tremendously  significant 
companion  bills  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute for  International  Medical  Research, 
under  which  $50  million  would  be  annually 
authorized  for  supporting  overseas  medical 
research  projects. 

All  of  these  and  other  developments  under- 
line the  significance  of  the  Senate's  obtain- 
ing a  fun  understanding  of  precisely  what 
the  Federal  Government  Is  now  doing  and 
how  these  Federal  activities  can  be  made 
more  efiQclent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  this  study  is  being  con- 
ducted under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
We  are  not  proposing  new  programs,  but 
rather  an  accounting  of  the  efficiency, 
adequacy,  and  performance  under  estab- 
lished programs  carried  out  under  acts 
of  Congress  by  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  42>,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  study  provided  for  In  8.  Res.  .347. 
Eighty-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  August  18, 
1958,  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  international  activities  of  Federal  execu- 
tive branch  departments  and  agencies  rela- 
tive to  worldwide  health  matters,  and  of 
any  and  all  matters  piertalning  to  intergov- 
ernmental relations  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  ruleXJCV  (l)(g)  (2)  (B)  and  (D) 
of  said  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  any  and  all  matt<«rs  pertaining  to  inter- 
national health  research,  rehabilitation,  sind 
assistance  programs,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  (1)  the  general  level  of  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  future  to  enable  the 
programs  efficiently  to  achieve  their  pur- 
poses. Including  the  use  of  United  States  ap- 
propriations and  foreign  currencies  generated 
by  American  aid  and  sales  of  farm  svirpluses; 
and  (2)  the  coordination  of  programs  related 
to  International  health,  on  the  part  of  In- 
terested United  States  Government  agencies. 


Including  but  not  limited  to.  the  programs 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  In  appropriate  cooperation  with 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1959,  to 
January  31,  1960,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
80  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings  under  this  resolution  and  S  Res. 
347,  Elghty-ttfth  Congress,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  legialMtlon  as  It  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later'\^an  January  31. 
1960. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$45,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  all  matters  p>ertaining 
to  international  activities  of  Federal 
executive  branch  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  field  of  health  and  medical 
research." 


THE  NAVAL  RESERVE  FORCES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  the  Nation  is  increasingly 
coming  to  realize  the  importance  of 
maintaining  flexible  and  mobile  armed 
forces  to  deal  with  any  military  threat, 
without  necessarily  resorting  to  nuclear 
war,  it  is  always  reassuring  to  discover 
the  very  high  state  of  training  and 
readiness  of  the  Reserve  forces  of  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  National 
Guard. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Reserves' 
high  morale  and  eflBciency  is  doubly  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  mistaken  de- 
emphasis  of  the  administration  on  Re- 
serve training. 

Americans  can  take  real  pride  in 
their  Reserve  forces.  And  in  Minnesota. 
we  are  very  proud  indeed  of  what  we 
think  is  the  outstanding  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve station  in  the  Nation.  Yes,  the 
Reserve  forces  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
of  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  last  year  demonstrated  a  degree  of 
proficiency  and  spirit  which  is  truly 
unique  among  the  naval  air  activities 
in  the  country. 

NAS,  Twin  Cities,  has  become  the  most 
consistent  prizewirmer  among  our  naval 
ah-  stations. 

The  Naval  Air  Establishment's  Edwin 
Francis  Conway  Trophy  for  overall  ef- 
ficiency is  recognized  as  the  top  Naval 
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Air  Reserve  training  stations  award  of 
them  all.  This  trophy  is  awarded  in  an 
annual  competition  among  all  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve  training  stations  in  the 
United  States.  This  year  there  were  22 
competing.  In  past  years  there  have 
been  as  many  as  28. 

In  1958.  the  Twin  Cities  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion won  this  top  award  for  the  third 
ccn.secutive  year. 

The  number  of  competitors  seems  to 
make  little  difference  to  the  Twin  Cities 
slalion.  Of  the  17  years  during  which 
the  Conway  Trophy  has  been  awa/ded. 
this  air  station  has  now  earned  it  a  total 
of  five  times — the  last  three  times  being 
consecutive.  It  is  the  only  station  in 
America  to  have  won  it  so  many  times. 

This  tribute  reflects  the  thought  ex- 
pressed last  March  by  the  Arab-speaking 
newspaper  Al  Aman,  published  daily  in 
Rabat,  Morocco.  Referring  to  one  of  the 
station's  patrol  squadrons  which  had 
been  selected  to  train  with  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediter-anean,  the  Moroc- 
can paper  commented : 

It  Is  doubtless  true  that  Minnesota  enjoys 
a  favored  position  In  thi*  United  States  and 
these  men  prove  that  her  sailors  are  among 
the  best. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overemphasize  the 
efficiency  of  this  station,  because  effi- 
ciency without  effective  training  would 
be  of  little  value  to  our  Armed  Forces. 
However,  the  effectiveness  of  the  training 
offered  at  the  naval  air  station  is  also 
a  matter  of  remarkable  record.  Of  the 
eiyhl  types  of  flying  squadrons  the  sta- 
tion has  eligible  to  compete  for  Noel 
Davis  awards,  which  are  given  for  excel- 
lence ill  the  t'-aining  cflered.  the  station 
garnered  five  this  year — making  it  the 
only  station  to  receive  so  many.  Five 
wins  out  of  eii^ht  tries.  This  brings  to 
10  the  total  number  of  Noel  Davis  awards 
captured  by  the  stations  squadrons  since 
resumption  of  the  competition  in  1946. 

Thi.s  years  v.inners  are  Squadron 
VF-812  commanded  by  Comdr.  A.  L. 
Kane.  Squadron  VP-814  commanded  by 
Comdr.  M.  F.  Carpenter,  Squadron 
VA-813  commanded  by  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  C. 
Zuel,  Squadron  HU-611  commanded 
by  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  L  Strommen,  and 
FASRON-816  commanded  by  J.  P.  Bach- 
meier,  commander. 

Previous  winners  include  Squadron 
VP-814  commanded  by  Comdr.  M.  F. 
Carpenter,  Squadron  VPFAS-815  com- 
manded by  Comdr.  R.  G.  Glumack, 
Squadron  VF-811  commanded  by  Lt. 
Comdr.  J.  M.  Smith,  Squadron  VA-813 
commanded  by  Lt.  Comdr.  L.  J.  A.  Ras- 
mu.<=.sen.  and  Air  Wing  Staff-81  com- 
manded by  Capt.  P.  R.  Norby. 

In  the  Interests  of  defense,  the  variety 
of  training  offered  at  the  naval  air 
station  of  the  Twin  Cities  ranks  high 
in  the  official  ratings.  It  trains  trans- 
port squadrons,  anti-submc.rine-warfare 
squadrons,  fighter  squadrons,  attack 
squadrons,  fleet  air  service  squadrons, 
helicopter  squadrons,  patrol  bomber 
squadrons,  In  addition  to  various  support 
groups  necessary  to  the  operation  of  a 
total  of  22  squadrons. 

The  training  total  on  the  air  station 
rolls  include  2,200  men,  of  whom  370 
are  pilots  The  station  also  provides 
host  facilities  to  a  number  of  surface 


training  units  which  will  bring  the  total 
number  of  men  trained  there  to  almost 
4,000  a  year. 

When  it  is  realized  that  a  pilot  can  be 
kept  at  a  high  peak  of  efficiency  for  only 
a  few  thousand  dollars  through  this  Re- 
serve program,  compared  to  the  $90,000 
it  would  take  to  replace  one  who  leaves 
the  service,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  370 
pilots  alone  save  the  taxpayers  a  sum 
that  is  worthwhile  saving,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Nation  is  provided  with 
critically  important  Reserve  strength  for 
Instantaneous  deployment. 

Other  categories  of  trainees  offer  simi- 
lar savings  to  the  country  and  its  tax- 
payers. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
entire  Twin  Cities  and  Minnesota  com- 
munity, as  well  as  a  few  of  our  friends 
from  neighboring  Wisconsin,  make  this 
saving  possible  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Of  course  no  air  station  could  exist 
without  a  modicum  of  public  support. 
None  could  reach  the  championship  per- 
formance of  the  naval  air  station  with- 
out the  full  fledged  support  of  the  many 
communities  it  serves. 

In  the  Twin  Cities  we  look  upon  the 
air  station  more  as  a  part  of  our  com- 
munity than  as  a  part  of  a  force  that  is 
controlled  somewhere  else.  Its  men  are 
our  men,  its  performance  is  our  perform- 
ance, and  only  the  faculty  of  this  effi- 
cient training  program  comes  from  else- 
where. Its  victories  are  our  victories, 
and  its  problems  are  ours  to  solve. 

As  one  who  takes  part  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  young  men  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  through 
their  naval  air  station  have  received 
appointments  for  13  men  in  the  Academy 
last  year  and  plan  to  receive  appoint- 
ments for  even  more  this  year.  They 
have  perfected  a  program  for  picking 
outstanding  young  citizens  for  naval 
service.  The  quality  of  the  men  being 
offered  from  this  program  cannot  be 
disputed.  They  showed  their  interest  in 
the  Navy  by  joining  its  Reserve.  They 
showed  their  competence  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  naval  officers  who 
recommended  them  highly.  In  addition 
they  took  the  same  competitive  examina- 
tions offered  all  enrollees. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
naval  trainees  at  this  station — which  I 
believe  is  farther  from  the  sea  than  any 
other  on  this  continent — contributed 
$60,000  to  local  charitable  functions  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years,  often  being  the 
largest  single  contributor.  In  addition 
it  has  contributed  a  sizable  amount  to 
the  National  Navy  Relief  program. 

Additionally,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  station  and 
its  men  are  considered  part  of  every 
major  civic  event  in  our  communities.  It 
would  be  almost  as  unthinkable  to  have 
a  civic  event  without  their  participation 
as  it  would  to  neglect  inviting  the  mayor. 
These  neighbors  of  ours  give  freely  of 
their  time  both  to  the  difficult  work  of 
learning  their  arts  of  national  defense, 
and  the  Improvement  of  the  communities 
which  supiDort  them  so  well. 

We  know  that  we  have  more  than 
enough  men  well  trained  at  home  to  man 


the  Navy's  largest  craft,  but  better  than 
that,  we  know  that  they  are  trained  in 
a  diversity  of  arts  that  make  a  complete 
defense  possible  while  offering  consid- 
erable strength  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
on  its  northern  border. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
pay  honor  to  the  entire  Naval  Reserve,  as 
well  as  to  these  young  Minnesotans  and 
Wisconsinites  who  have  become  an  out- 
standing example  to  Naval  reservists 
throughout  the  Nation  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  serious  minded  young 
men.  backed  by  vigorous  community 
effort. 

TAX  TREATMENT  CF  FARM 
COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  A. 
M.  Camp,  the  president  of  the  North 
Pacific  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  has  brought 
to  my  attention  a  resolution  passed  by 
that  organization  during  their  meeting 
in  Portland,  Oreg..  on  January  16  and 
17  pertaining  to  the  tax  statement  of 
farm  cooperatives. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  thinking  of  grain  growers  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Farm  Cooperative  provides  a  method 
whereby  individual  farmers  may  associate 
themselves  Into  a  business  enterprise. 

The  sole  purpose  of  such  business  organi- 
zation Is  to  provide  business  services  at  cost 
and  thereby  refiect  additional  profit-making 
possibilities  to  the  Individual  member's  own 
farm  operations. 

The  heart  of  this  farm  cooperative  busi- 
ness association  is  the  contract  between  the 
member  and  the  association  which  legally 
describes  methods  of  operations  and  legally 
spells  out  the  fact  that  any  profits  made  off 
the  individual  member's  volume  of  business 
belongs  to  that  member  and  not  to  the  as- 
sociation. The  tax  implication  consistently 
follows  the  single  tax  principles  Involved  In 
partnerships.  By  law  farmers  are  granted 
the  corporate  form  as  a  practical  method  of 
administering  these  partnership  contractual 
relationships. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing.  North  Pacific 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  recommends  that  Con- 
gress (a)  establish  clear  and  concise  legisla- 
tion to  once  and  for  all  establish  the  single 
tax  principle  for  farm  cooperatives,  and  (b) 
establish  concise  law  to  provide  that  any 
and  all  patronage  refunds  be  taxed  at  face 
value  In  the  farmers'  hands  at  the  date  of 
Issue  or  notification. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  forwarded 
to  all  Pacific  Northwest  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, and  to  all  local  member  organiza- 
tions. 

TOWARD  A  NEW  FARM  POLICY 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  for  some  years  past  been  di- 
rected toward  the  need  for  a  new  and 
constructive  approach  to  the  solution  of 
our  farm  problems.  Far  too  often  the 
glib  generalization  in  this  area  has  had 
currency  far  beyond  what  is  deserved. 
Propaganda  to  the  effect  that  farmers 
have  been  huit  by  rising  Industrial 
wages,  for  example,  has  received  wide 
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circulation,  altliougli,  as  shown  by  tiie 
Committee  on  Economic  Progress  pub- 
lication. Toward  a  New  Farm  Program, 
this  is  an  erroneous  statement.  As  I 
have  said  before,  the  prosperity  of  our 
Nation  depends  upon  the  general  welfare 
of  all  segments  of  our  population.  What 
is  good  for  the  farmer  is  good  for  the  la- 
boring man,  and  vice  versa. 

To  document  the  statement  that  a 
farm  depression  hurts  both  workers  and 
consumers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  CED  publication, 
which  can  be  found  on  page  22  of  the 
booklet,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
P9int  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.*  follows : 

To  count  the  hurtful  effects  of  the  farm 
deprcEsion  upon  others,  we  must  look  at  our 
whole  economy.  During  the  6-year  period 
19'3-58.  our  total  economic  expansion 
(averaging  only  1.3  percent  a  year)  has  been 
considerably  less  than  a  third  of  the  .amount 
needed  for  full  production  and  full  employ- 
ment. In  con.sequence,  our  total  national 
production  has  been  more  than  $150  billion 
below  full  production.  Mm-years  of  em- 
ployment opportunity  have  been  about  10 
million  too  low.  The  average  American 
family,  for  this  6-ycar  period  as  a  whole, 
has  had  about  $2,800  less  Income  than  it 
would  have  had  with  full  i)rorperity  for  all. 

How  have  there  trend.s,  so  damaging  to 
OUT  whole  economy,  been  influenced  by  the 
farm  depression?  All  of  our  economic 
trouble  has  come  largely  from  a  deficiency 
In  private  con.sumptlon.  which  during  the 
6-year  period  as  a  whole  h:is  been  equal 
to  about  63  percent  of  the  total  production 
deficiency.  The  farm  population,  during 
this  period,  has  averaged  only  about  12 '.^ 
percent  of  our  total  population.  But  the 
defii'lency  in  consumer  spending  by  farm 
operators'  families  alone  has  amounted  to 
about  17  percent  of  the  total  deficiency  In 
private   consumiJlon. 

Farmers  are  also  big  spenders  for  capital 
goods,  even  when  their  incomes  are  depressed. 
And  It  is  clear  that  capital  expenditures  by 
farmers  would  ha\e  been  much  higher  if 
agriculture  had  enjoyed  prosperity.  During 
the  6-year  period  1953-58,  the  dcflclency  In 
capital  spending  by  farmers  came  to  almost 
28  percent  of  the  dtflcicncy  in  total  private 
capital   spending. 

During  this  period,  the  deficiency  In  farm 
operators'  net  Income  has  brrn  about  23  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  dclioiency  of  all 
American  consumers. 

In  1958,  total  true  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  was  about  3.4  nUUion  higher 
than  In  1953.  Comparing  the  same  2  years, 
farm  employment  (as  measured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture)  declined  by  more 
than  1.3  million.  The  decline  in  farm  em- 
ployment thus  was  a  substantial  factor  In 
the  Increase  In  unemployment  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Putting  all  of  these  facts  together.  It  may 
be  estimated  that  somewhere  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  of  our  gigantic  dcfi- 
clences  In  total  production  and  employment 
opportunity,  during  the  past  6  years,  have 
been  due  to  the  farm  depression. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
verse of  this  axiom,  namely,  that  defi- 
cient incomes  of  others  hurt  farmers,  is 
also  well  stated  in  an  excerpt  from  the 
.same  publication  on  pages  29  and  33.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  ex- 
cerpts be  included  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

The  farm  depression  Is  due  mainly  to  bad 
national  farm  policies.  Nonetheless,  defi- 
cient Incomes  and  consumption  In  other 
parts  of  the  economy  aggravate  the  farm 
depression. 

For  the  6-year  period  1953  58  as  a  whole, 
the  total  per£,onal  .ncome  of  the  American 
people  was  almo.-.t  $134  billion  bcI:)W  the 
amount  needed  for  full  production  and  full 
employment.  This  resulted  In  a  deficiency 
of  alir.ost  $96  billion  In  tnt:>l  private  con- 
sumi.ilion.  And  ns  part  of  this,  American 
families  spend  more  than  $32  billion  less  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shoes  than  llicy  would 
have  sp^r.t  undt-r  lull  prosperity  conditions. 
Allowing  for  the  spread  between  what  the 
consumer  pays  and  what  the  farmer  gets, 
this  reduced  farm  marketings  by  about  $11 
billion.  It  redu.'ed  net  farm  oper;> tors'  In- 
come by  about  $4.7  billion. 

There  has  been  propaganda  to  the  efTcct 
th  It  fiirmers  have  been  hurt  by  rising  In- 
du.strial  w.v'.:es.  Just  the  opposite  Is  true, 
Fi.rrr.ers  have  been  hurt  by  the  failure  of 
w;.gc.s  and  salaries  to  expand  enough  to  help 
maintain  full  con.'-.umi.tlon  and  full  pros- 
perity for  all,  Dur-ni;  the  6-year  period  un- 
der review,  the  deficiency  in  wa:^es  a-.d 
salaries  was  almost  three-quarters  of  the 
totTl  defi.'iency  in  consumer  Income,  In 
19:-8,  the  deficiency  In  wat;cs  and  salaries  wr..s 
more  tnan  four-fif-hs  ol  the  consumer  in- 
come deHclency. 

This  is  dotibly  significant  to  farmers,  b?- 
cau.sc  w.igc  earners  !  pcnd  much  more  of  their 
total  Income  for  food  than  higher  Income 
families,  F.vmlllcs  with  incomes  under  $2,000 
soend  about  70  percent  of  their  Income  for 
food:  families  between  $3,000  and  $4,000 
spend  more  than  43  percent;  while  familUr, 
a'liove  $10,000  spend  only  about  18  percent. 
The  wide  extent  of  poverty  among  non- 
farm  families  has  an  especially  hurtful  effect 
upon  food  consumption.  American  multiple- 
person  families  with  annual  Incomes  below 
$T,000,  and  single-person  families  below 
$1  OUO.  now  number  almost  7  million.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  annual  food  expendi- 
tures of  these  families  are  more  than  a 
bUion  dollars  lc:s  than  the  requirements 
f.r  a  moderate  satisfactory  diet.  If  these 
f.'nillies  cotiid  a.Tord  an  adequate  diet,  it 
would  lift  total  consumption  of  various  food 
products  In  amounts  ranging  from  1  to  3 
percent.  This  would  be  more  than  th?  sur- 
pluses of  many  of  these  products.  Addi- 
tional production  would  be  needed. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  farm  depression  is  due  largely  to  fall- 
inr;  farm  prices.  But  it  Is  also  due  to  risli.g 
iiulustrinl  price;;  -the  administered  prices 
Of  the  thii'gs  the  frrmer  buys.  In  addition, 
rising  con.sumer  prices  for  food  and  clothing 
decrease  the  real  consumjition  of  farm  prod- 
ucts; they  also  jirejudlce  the  consumer 
against  ihe  farmer.  And  rising  prices  for 
other  consumer  Items  cut  Into  the  amount 
which  the  consumer  can  spend  for  food  and 
clothing. 

A  sound  approach  to  the  farm  problem 
requires  that  we  know  the  causes  of  this 
price  Inflation.  Elspeclally.  we  must  under- 
stand whether  there  is  a  connection  between 
wage  trends  and  price  Inflation.  Fur  the 
opinion  Is  widespread — though  not  correct — 
that  rising  wages  have  been  responsible  for 
the  price  Inflation  so  d&maglng  to  farmers 
and  others. 

In  the  period  leading  up  to  the  recent  eco- 
nomic recession,  administered  Industrial 
prices  rose  rapidly.  And  the  profits  earned 
by  great  Industries  which  lifted  their  prices 
were  enormous;  their  profits  rose  far  more 
than  their  prices.  Accordingly,  this  Is  very 
clear:  Even  with  the  wage  Increases  which 
actually  occurred,  these  prices  could  have 
been  held  steady — or  raised  very  little — and 


still  yielded  fair  profits.  Looking  at  admln- 
Igtered  consumer  prices,  the  situation  waa 
much  the  same. 

During  this  same  period  leading  up  to  the 
economic  recession,  the  profiU  of  leading 
corporations  rote  very  much  faster  than  wage 
rates.  Correfpnndlngly.  investment  in  the 
means  of  production  ouUan  consumption. 
The  most  serious  economic  recession  since 
W^rld  War  II  resulted.  And  even  after  a 
sharp  recession  In  their  own  sales  com- 
menced, these  big  Industries,  Instead  of  re- 
durlng  prices  to  e.xpand  sales,  raised  prices 
si.l!  faster.  Adnvnistered  consumer  prices 
aKo  rose  mpldly  durinc  the  recession. 

The  agiCition  agaliist  wage  earners,  un- 
dertnken  by  th?  s/.me  forces  who  have  been 
debating  farm  Income,  seems  to  be  part  of 
nn  ifTort  to  divide  farmers  and  workers.  This 
hurts  b-^th  grcups.  It  benefits  only  those 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  who 
buy  farm  produrt.i  too  cheaply,  and  who  hire 
labor  for  less   than   they  should   p.-»y. 

Of  course,  thoee  who  work  for  wage*  In 
a.^rxulture  are  paid  far  less  than  Industrial 
workers.  But  the  remedy  Is  not  to  reduce 
Industrial  wages;  It  Is  to  lift  farm  wages. 
The  very  low  level  of  farm  wi'iu'S  has  a  de- 
pressive effect  upon  aj'rlcultxiral  life.  And  If 
farm  wa<:es  tod.iy  are  hl^'h  relative  to  the 
farmer's  ahility  to  p.ty.  the  remedy  Is  to 
restore  furm  income. 

Mr.  MOR'^E.  Mr.  President,  the  solu- 
tion proposed  by  the  eminent  economist 
Leon  H.  Keysrrlin-:  and  hi.--  a.s.sociates  in 
the  CED  pamphlet  is  cne  worthy  of  very 
careful  study  by  all  of  us  who  arc  con- 
cerned with  the  problem.  It  is  a  solution 
which  will  not  receive  a  unanimous  vote, 
of  this  I  am  sure,  but  it  is  a  new  ap- 
proach and  one  which  contains  the  very 
careful  thinking  of  an  expert  in  this 
field.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  bocklet  containin.g  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Kcyserling  be 
printed  in  llie  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SfMMARY     AND     TME.M::     A    PfLL    PROSPEBCTT 
BVDCET    FOR    ACRlClJLTrRE 

Our  notional  f.irm  policies  have  become 
bankrupt.  The  urgent  task  now  Is  to  com- 
mence their  liquidation.  This  action  should 
not  be  negative  It  should  take  the  positive 
form  of  an  entirely  new  national  farm  pro- 
gram. 

The  new  need  Is  to  restore  moral  Justice 
and  economic  sound n?.ss  to  agriculture.  In 
addition,  the  prolonged  farm  Income  depres- 
sion Is  hurting  our  entire  economy  sorjiy. 
The  slow  erosion  of  our  farm  plant  Jeop.ud- 
Izes  our  future  fr)od  and  fiber  needt..  The 
mounting  farm  surpluses  and  their  pub:ic 
cost  are  but  one  vivid  aspect  of  fallu'e 
throuf^hout  our  whole  economy  to  transln  ,e 
our  t.cmendous  technological  progress  InWJ 
wise  utilization  r)r  the  benefit  of  all.  To- 
day, In  other  key  sectors  of  our  economy, 
surpluses  of  productive  power  over  use — 
represented  by  Idle  men  and  plant.s~are 
much  bigger  than  the  farm  surpluses. 
While  we  need  constant  shifts  In  the  com- 
position of  production  and  employment,  the 
total  adjustments  must  result  In  full  pro- 
duction and  full  employment  for  the  whole 
economy. 

The  new  farm  program  proposed  In  this 
study  Is  geared  to  these  broader  objectives. 
It  urges  a  short-range  and  long-range  full 
prosperity  btidget  for  agriculture.  Thla  in- 
volves coordinated  goals  for:  Expanded  do- 
mestic and  overseas  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can farm  products,  farm  production  and  em- 
ployment adjusted  to  consumption,  and 
farm  purchasing  power  rising  toward  Income 


parity  with  others.  It  woxUd  seek  to  achieve 
these  farm  objectives  coiwUtently  with  max- 
imum production,  employment,  and  pur- 
chasing power  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
It  would  thus,  for  the  first  time,  apply  to 
agriculture  the  purposes  and  approaches  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

THE  THREE    MAIN   ASPECTS   OF  THE  FARM    FIASCO 

First  and  foremost,  since  V/orld  War  II — 
and  mostly  after  1951 — there  has  been  a  vast 
deflation  of  farm  Income.  Since  1947,  the 
t.irmer's  Income  from  all  sotirces  has  been 
pushed  downward  23  percent  In  real  terms, 
while  Incomes  of  the  nonfarm  population 
have  moved  upward  48  percent  In  real  terms. 
After  a  brief  upward  flurry  In  1958,  farm 
incomes  and  prices  are  again  moving  down- 
ward. Our  farm  families  r.ow  have  only 
about  50  percent  of  Incoire  parity  with 
other  groups.  Morally,  In  a  great  Nation 
capable  of  economic  Justice  for  all,  this  Is 
luiconsclonable. 

Second,  the  farm  plant  Is  being  eroded  by 
this  Income  deflation.  Farm  families — the 
vital  human  element  in  f griculture— are 
being  driven  off  the  land,  without  oppor- 
tunity for  full  employment  at  good  Incomes 
elsewhere.  The  "factory  Ir  the  field"  Is 
supplanting  the  family  tyoe  farm.  And 
this  change,  Instead  of  lifting  farm  living 
standards.  Is  accentuating  the  Impoverish- 
ment of  farm  families.  The  land  care  and 
machinery  needed  to  ctniserve  and  prepare 
agriculture  for  the  growing  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing population  are  being  neglected.  To 
achieve  good  diets  for  all  American  families, 
and  to  add  fairly  to  the  food  and  fiber  sup- 
ply of  the  free  world,  would  require  nearly 
one-fourth  more  US.  farm  production  by 
1964  than  In  1957. 

Third,  the  accumulated  farm  surpluses, 
and  the  public  costs  of  an  Irrational  farm 
program,  arc  mounting  by  lef.p8  and  bounds. 
Since  the  middle  of  1952.  accumulated  wheat 
stocks  have  become  6  timet,  as  large,  and 
cotton  stocks  have  risen  from  approximately 
zero  to  about  1  million  bale*.  The  Govern- 
ment Investment  In  farm  surpluses  Is  now 
alx)ut  5  times  (In  constant  dollars  about  4 
times)  as  high  as  It  was  In  mld-1952.  and 
the  funds  In  the  Federal  budget  devoted  to 
agriculture  are  now  more  than  6  times  (In 
constant  dollars  about  5  times)  as  high  as 
In  fiscal  1952.  The  net  losses  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  farm  progrim,  during  the 
past  5  years,  have  averaged  almost  5>i  times 
as  high  annually  as  during  the  preceding 
7-year  period. 

These  farm  surpluses  and  public  costs 
would  be  undesirable  but  not  Intolerable,  if 
they  represented  programs  contributing  to 
the  prosperity  of  more  than  20  million 
farm  people  and  to  general  pirosperlty.  But 
these  surpluses  and  public  costs  are  In- 
tolerable, when  they  have  rer.ulted  from  the 
same  national  farm  policies  which  have 
thrown  farm  families  Into  an  enduring  de- 
pression and  htut  the  whole  economy. 

INJUKT    TO    OUa    WHOLE    ECONOMY    AND    WORLD 

posmoN 
Viewing  our  economy  as  a  whole,  the  fail- 
ure since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  to  trans- 
late our  rapidly  advancing  technology  Into 
full  use  has  cost  the  Nation  idleness  of  plant 
and  manpower  representing  more  than  $150 
billion  worth  of  lost  production,  and  about 
10  million  man-years  of  unemployment  In 
excess  of  minimum  levels.  It  appears  that 
somewhere  between  one-third  and  one- 
fourth  of  our  total  slack  In  jiroductlon,  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years,  stems  directly  froni  defi- 
ciencies In  farm  Income  and  purchasing 
power.  In  recent  years,  the  decline  In  farm 
employment  has  contributed  very  substan- 
tially to  the  rise  In  unem])loyment  In  the 
United  Stetea.  The  notion  that  our  econ- 
omy In  general  can  be  sufficiently  proeperous, 
despite  agriculture  In  distress,  is  therefore  a 
invlh. 


On  a  worldwide  scale,  so-called  overproduc- 
tion of  food  in  the  United  States,  while  literal 
starvation  confronts  more  than  half  the 
world,  weakens  the  humanitarian  underpin- 
ning of  our  International  policies.  We  ofler 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  tlie  spectacle  of  a  Na- 
tion which  seems  not  to  care  sufficiently 
about  others,  or  which  Is  unable  to  marshal 
the  brains  or  the  will  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  abundance.  This  travesty  Is  heightened 
when  millions  of  American  families  suffer 
malnutrition. 

The  farm  depression  and  Its  manifold  con- 
sequences are  too  serious  for  political  recrim- 
ination or  maneuvering.  There  is  no  room 
for  pride  In  prist  programs,  and  no  room  for 
passing  the  buck  with  respect  to  current 
programs.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  farm 
problem  Is  merely  a  prime  example  of  our 
overall  failure  to  achieve  the  full  prosperity 
and  abundance  for  all  which  our  burgeoning 
technology  m.ikes  not  only  desirable  but 
mandatory.  Therefore,  a  complete  recon- 
struction of  the  national  farm  program  could 
well  be  the  first  step  In  a  great  reappraisal 
of  our  total  economic  performance  as  a  Na- 
tion. Especially  since  sputnik,  we  have 
talked  much  about  this  great  reappraisal, 
but  done  little  to  get  It  started. 

THE     FATAL     FLAW     IN    THE    FAKM     PROGRAM 

The  overwhelming  fiaw  In  our  recent  ap- 
proaches to  the  farm  problem  can  be  stated 
simply.     The  prevalent  theory  has  been  that 
organized  protection  of  farm  prices  or  In- 
come was  the  reason  why  farmers  were  pro- 
ducing   too    much;     that    this    overproduc- 
tion   was    depressing    farm    prices    and    In- 
comes   despite    this    expensive    protection, 
and  that  systematic  and  continuous  removal 
of    this    farm    price    or    Income    protection 
would   lead  5   million   uncoordinated   farm- 
ers— guided  by  free   market  prices   without 
other   regulation   of   production — to   a   neat 
adjustment  of  supply  to  demand.     And  this 
adjustment,  according  to  the  theory,  would 
soon  make  agriculture  prosperous  and  every- 
body  else   happy.     In   short,   the  effort  has 
been  to  solve  the  farm  problem  by  a  stead- 
fast    backward    movement     toward*   letting 
farmers  get  whatever  prices  and  Incomes  they 
could  while  producing  whatever  they  would. 
To    put    this    In    another    way,    we    have 
sought  to  solve  the  farm  problem  by  asking 
agriculture   to   return   to    the    lalssez  falre 
economics    of    the    19th   or    early   20th   cen- 
turies.    This  is   an   approach   which  all   the 
rest   of   our   economy — and   all   the   rest   of 
the   thinking   world— has   abandoned   since 
the  great  depression  of  the  1930's.  and  aban- 
doned still  further  In  the  face  of  the  great 
problems    of    today.     In   our   economic    life 
and  national  policies  generally,  we  have — 
while    maintaining   the    essential    initiative 
and  freedom  of  our  enterprise  system — sub- 
stituted conscious  organized  efforts  for  lals- 
sez  falre.     In  many  major  sectors  of  our 
economy   except   agriculture,    production    Is 
regularized  or  rationalized,  and  prices  and 
other   Incomes  are  deliberately  fixed  or  ad- 
ministered.    Usually    thU   Is    done    through 
private  action,  where  the  particular  group 
concerned  Is  able  to  take  such  action.     Fre- 
quently It  Is  done  through  public  action,  or 
a    mixture   of    private   and   public   action. 

These  profound  changes  have  not  been 
without  some  defects.  Certainly,  the  power 
of  huge  industries  to  administer  prices  needs 
to  be  tempered  by  much  more  private  re- 
straint and  public  scrutiny.  Nonetheless, 
the  substitution  of  order  for  chaos  has 
brought  great  Improvements  In  our  eco- 
nomic structure  during  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury, and  nobody  now  wants  to  cancel  out 
these  gains.  These  changes  have  liberated 
the  American  economy  in  general  from  the 
periodic  ravages  of  depression.  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  thrust  agriculture  back- 
ward toward  a  complete  lalsse*  falre  posl- 
Uon  which  has  not  worked,  while  others 
are  moving  forward  toward  purposeful  coor- 


dination, condemns  agriculture  by  decree 
of  national  policy  to  an  exploited  poslUon 
m  American  life.  The  farmer  Is  being  forced 
to  sell  for  whatever  he  can  get,  and  to  buy 
for  what  others  ask. 

To  be  sure,  national  farm  policy  still  inter- 
venes with  a  series  of  disconnected.  Incon- 
sistent, and  Improvised  measures.  But  these 
combinations  of  one  step  forward  and  two 
steps  backward  are  no  substitute  for  a  delib- 
erative, consistent,  and  purposeful  national 
farm  program.  The  results  thus  far  are 
dismal. 

The  recent  decision  of  corngrowers  to  ac- 
cept less  price  protection  In  exchange  for  less 
production  restraint  Is  likely  to  have  further 
unfortunate  results.  At  best  this  decision 
represented  a  choice  between  highly  un- 
desirable alternatives,  forced  upon  farmers 
by  a  rigid  and  relentless  national  farm  policy. 
If  we  can  learn  even  an  lota  from  experience. 
we  must  know  by  now  that  the  so-celled 
freedom  for  agriculture  now  espoused  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  means  more  farm 
Income  depression,  more  surpluses,  and  more 
public  costs. 

THE   EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF    194  6   SHOULD   BE 
APPLIED    TO    AGRICULTURE 

The  new  approach  to  the  farm  problem 
herein  proposed  Is  that  agriculture.  Instead 
of  being  dispossessed  from  our  general  econ- 
omy, should  be  Incorporated  Into  the  main- 
stream of  our  general  economic  efforts.  The 
farm  sector  of  our  economy  should  be 
brought  under  the  Influence  of  the  same  phi- 
losophy and  practices  which  have  been  help- 
ful to  many  other  sectors. 

Toward  this  end.  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  should  now  be  applied  In  a  practical  way 
to  the  farm  problem.  This  act  calls  for  the 
periodic  establishment  of  goals  for  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power,  and  for  an  Integrated  set  of  private 
and  public  economic  policies  directed  toward 
the  achievement  of  these  goals.  The  Em- 
ployment Act  Is  not  now  being  sufficiently 
used.  But  Its  utility  and  soundness  are  now 
without  serious  challenge. 

A     FtJLL     PROSPERrrr     BUDGET    FOR     ACSICtJLTURE 

Specifically,    the    application    of    the   Em- 
ployment   Act    to    agriculture    would    mean 
this:    The   President,   with   the   aid   of   the 
appropriate    executive    departments,    would 
be  required   to  submit  to  the  Congress   at 
least  once  a  year  a  full  prosperity  budget  for 
agriculture.     This     would     contain     short- 
range   and   long-range   goals  for   expansion 
of  the  consumption  of  farm  products,  tak- 
ing into  account  both  our  growing  domesUc 
needs    and    our    fair    world    responslbmtles. 
It   would   equate   these   constimpUon  goals 
with  goals  for  the  short-run  and  long-run 
readjustment  of  farm  production  and  farm 
plant,    taking    account    also    of    new    farm 
technology.     It  would  favor  the  family  type 
farm,  as  an  economically   efficient  and  so- 
cially desirable  unit  of  production.  It  would 
facilitate  the  movement  of  some  farmers  to 
full  employment  at  full  pay  In  other  parts 
of    the    economy.     It    would    employ   credit 
tools.  Income  protection  tools,  and  other  in- 
ducements,  toward   the   achievement  of   all 
these    adjustments    through    the    voluntary 
cooperation  of  farmers. 

And  of  highest  priority,  It  would  embody 
Income  goals  for  farm  families,  designed  to 
reward  appropriate  production  adjustmerrts 
with  a  level  of  farm  Income  and  living 
standards  moving  gradually  toward  parity 
with  that  of  other  Americans.  The  public 
costs  of  the  new  farm  ijrogram,  which  would 
form  a  part  of  this  proeiierlty  budget  for 
agrlcultvire,  would  be  rationalized  and  re- 
duced, because  the  public  coets  of  a  bad 
farm  program  have  already  been  proved  far 
higher  than  were  these  costs  under  a  better 
though  InsufBclently  good  farm  program. 

And  finally,  through  this  operation  under 
the    Employment    Act.    full    prosperity    for 
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agrlculttire  woxild  be  meshed  with  full  pros- 
perity goals  for  the  whole  American  econ- 
omy. This  would  help  to  maintain  better 
balance  between  the  agricultural  and  the 
industrial  sectors,  not  only  with  respect  to 
production,  but  also  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment and  incomes.  In  view  of  the  very 
ranld  pace  of  agricultural  technology,  even 
fully  expanded  consumption  may  not  fore- 
stall some  further  contraction  of  acreage 
and  total  farm  emplojrment.  But  we  must 
make  sure  that  any  transition  Is  sensible 
rather  than  irutal;  and  that  those  moving 
from  agriculture  are  absorbed  by  full  em- 
ployment and  maximum  growth  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

This  step  forward  would  not  be  a  panacea. 
But  it  would,  for  the  first  time  In  a  long 
time,  bring  reason  Into  the  whole  farm  pro- 
gram. By  outlining  clearly  where  we  wanted 
to  go.  It  would  provide  a  continuing  Inven- 
tory of  the  merits  or  defects  of  specific  and 
detailed  farm  policies  and  programs.  By 
Incorporating  Justice  Into  Its  Income  ob- 
jectives. It  would  promote  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  farmers  toward  the  regulation 
and  rationalization  of  production.  This  end 
has  not  been,  and  never  can  be.  achieved 
through  the  harsh  deHatlon  of  farm  Income. 
And  It  would  bring  to  the  farm  program  the 
essential  support  of  other  groups,  by  devel- 
oping a  farm  program  good  for  everybody 
because  It  would  be  good  for  agriculture, 
and  good  for  agriculture  because  It  would 
be  good  for  everybody. 

THE    NEEDED    PRIORITIES    OF    ACTION 

This  fundamentally  new  approach  should 
precede  continuance  of  debate  on  the  details 
of  price  support  formulas,  production  pay- 
ments, and  production  adjustments.  For 
this  kind  of  debate,  without  the  needed  re- 
orientation, has  long  been  flying  In  the  dark. 
It  has  resulted  In  one  crashlandlng  after 
another. 

The  argument  that  this  new  approach 
would  substitute  a  managed  agriculture 
for  a  free  agriculture  has  no  more  merit 
than  the  same  argument  when  raised  un- 
successfully against  vast  improvements  In 
other  sectors  of  our  economy.  The  new  ap- 
proach would  merely  substitute  a  voluntary 
but  Intelligently  coordinated  farm  effort  for 
a  hodgepodge  of  errors,  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture for  a  depressed  agriculture.  It  would 
make  full  use  of  our  abundant  capabilities 
for  the  benefit  of  people,  and  move  forth- 
rlghtly  against  the  dire  economic  threat  to 
our  enterprise  system  which  our  current  fail- 
ure to  deal  with  the  farm  problem  thrusts 
upon  our  whole  economy. 

This  study  has  been  directed  by  Leon  H. 
Keyserllng,  with  the  assistance  of  Mary 
Dublin  Keyserllng  and  PhUip  M.  Rltz. 

Nkw   Program:  A    Fxjli,    Prosperitt    Budget 
FOB  Agriculture 

THREE  BASIC  EIJ:MENTS  IN  A  NEW  FARM  PROGRAM 

A  new  national  farm  program  must  pro- 
vide workable  short-range  and  long-range 
answers  to  three  basic  questions:  First,  how 
much  consumption  of  foods  and  fibers  do 
we  need  and  want  for  domestic  and  interna- 
tional use.  consistent  with  our  other  needs 
and  wants  In  a  fully  expanding  economy? 
Second,  what  kind  of  farm  plant — including 
human  and  other  resources — will  produce 
amply  but  not  excessively  to  meet  these 
consumption  requirements,  with  a  reasonable 
margin  of  safety?  Third,  and  of  transcend- 
ent Importance,  what  kind  of  farm  family 
Income  will  conserve  and  Improve  this 
productive  plant,  and  provide  farm  families 
with  Incomes  and  living  standards  moving 
gradually  toward   parity   with  others? 

Njt  even  the  shadow  of  such  a  national 
farm  program  now  exists.  There  are  hardly 
any  long-range  goals  or  efforts  toward  ade- 
quate expansion  of  consumption.  The  farm 
productive  plant  is  being  eroded  by  farm 
income  deflation,  and  further  distorted  by 
accidental  events  and   by  hlt-or-miss  ran- 


dom  efforts.     And   the   only   goal   for   farm 
income.  Judged  by  results.  Is  deflation. 

These  three  evils  Interact.  They  require 
a  unified  remedy.  The  task  is  to  substitute 
a  good  long-range  national  farm  policy  for 
a  medley  of  disjointed  efforts  which  are  no 
unified  policy  at  all. 

WI     SHOULD     APPLT     THE     "FULL     EMPLOYMENT 
LAW"  TO  AGRICULTURE 

More  than  12  years  ago.  In  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  the  Nation  embarked  upon 
a  policy  of  historic  significance.  This  act 
required  the  President  to  set  forth  In  his 
annual  economic  reports  to  the  Congress  a 
unified  overall  economic  program.  The  three 
prime  objectives  were  defined  as  maximum 
levels  of  production,  employment,  and  pur- 
chasing power.  The  Congress  was  then  to 
evaluate  this  program,  adjust  it.  and  enact 
legislation  to  carry  it  out.  Many  aspects  of 
this  program  need  to  be  cast  In  a  long-range 
perspective  to  be  meaningful.  The  purposes 
of  the  Employment  Act  are  now  being  hon- 
ored by  the  executive  branch  mostly  in  the 
breach,  but  this  problem  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  study. 

The  Employment  Act  could  be  applied  most 
usefully  at  once  to  the  farm  problem.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
be  amended,  to  require  that  the  President 
send  annually  to  the  Congress  a  short-range 
and  especially  a  long-range  full  prosperity 
budget  for  agriculture.  This  would  set  forth 
domestic  consumption  goals  and  export  goals 
for  farm  products,  and  needed  levels  of  pro- 
duction to  achieve  these  goals;  needed  levels 
of  employment,  meaning  the  farm  plant — 
human  and  otherwise — best  suited  to  square 
with  this  volume  of  production:  and  needed 
levels  of  purchasing  power,  meaning  goals 
toward  the  gradual  attainment  by  farmers  of 
income  parity  with  the  nonfarm  population. 

This  could  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in 
national  farm  policies.  And  by  relating  these 
policies  to  the  Employment  Act.  It  would 
mesh  farm  prosperity  objectives  with  full 
prosperity  objectives  for  all. 

MODEL     PROSPDIITT     BUDGET:      PRODUCTION     AND 
CONSUMPTION 

Compared  with  1957.  we  have  the  resources 
to  increase  our  total  national  production  by 
about  $70  billion  by  1960.  and  by  more  than 
$180  billion  by  1964.  Employment  should  rise 
by  almost  4  million  by  1960.  and  by  more 
than  8'i  million  by  1964.  Average  family  In- 
come should  be  almost  $2,000  higher  by  1964. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  farm  products 
has  not  grown  appreciably  during  recent 
years.  But  this  Is  because  the  very  large 
number  of  low-Income  families  (who  would 
spend  much  more  for  food  If  their  incomes 
were  much  higher)  has  not  been  reduced 
substantially  under  conditions  of  low  eco- 
nomic growth  and  high  economic  slack. 
Sustained  full  employment  and  maximum 
economic  growth  would  In  Itself  speed  the 
reduction  of  poverty.  In  addition,  programs 
for  improved  Income  distribution  (such  as 
improved  minimum  wages  and  social  secu- 
rity payments)  are  essential  for  full  employ- 
ment and  maximum  economic  growth. 
There  should  also  be  special  programs  of  food 
distribution  to  the  needy. 

In  a  full  economy,  per  capita  meat  con- 
sumption by  1964  could  be  more  than  12 
percent  higher  than  In  1957;  consumption 
of  dairy  products  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
more  than  9  percent  higher;  of  cotton,  al- 
most 10  percent  higher;  and  of  tobacco,  more 
than  8  percent  higher.  Allowing  for  popu- 
lation growth,  consumption  gains  would  be 
even  greater. 

Internationally,  In  the  original  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1959,  outlays  for  economic 
and  technical  development  overseas  were 
projected  at  less  than  $1  billion.  Nothing  is 
more  Important  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
permanent  peace  than  that  we  lift  these 
outlays  greatly  at  once,  and  to  an  annual 
level  of  about  $2>/2  billion  by  1964.  This 
would  help  to  reach  an  overall  level  of  farm 


exports  about  one-third  higher  than  recent 
levels  by  1964.  We  should  work  more  ef- 
fectively with  international  food  organiza- 
tions. And  our  long-range  program  for  the 
international  fiow  of  farm  products  should 
be  an  essential  part  of  a  full  prosperity 
budget  for  agriculture. 

Taking  into  account  domestic  consump- 
tion and  exports,  total  production  and  use  of 
American  farm  products  should  rise  by  al- 
most one-fourth  by  1964.  By  then,  compared 
with  1957.  meat  and  poultry  production  and 
use  should  Increase  by  more  than  one- 
fourth;  eggs  and  dairy  products,  and  fruits 
and  vegetables,  should  move  upward  by  more 
than  one-fifth.  With  adequate  export*, 
wheat  use  can  be  lifted  by  almost  20  per- 
cent: cotton  by  almost  30  f>ercent;  and  to- 
bacco by  more  than  18  percent. 

MODEL     PROSPERITY     BUDGET:     THE     FARM     PLANT 

Due  to  upward  trends  In  farm  productivity 
and  yields,  the  size  of  the  farm  productive 
plant  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vast  Increases  In  production  and 
consumption.  With  rare  exceptions,  notably 
vegetables  and  fruits,  existing  or  even  re- 
duced acreages  and  other  units  of  production 
win  be  ample.  The  guidelines  of  the  Pros- 
perity Budget  can  help  to  keep  these  plant 
adjustments  In  line  with  production  and 
consumption  goals.  This  would  avoid  sur- 
pluses of  the  size  resulting  from  an  erratic 
farm  program. 

The  prosperity  budget  does  not  Imply 
compulsion.  Farmers  who  have  tried  to  co- 
operate In  hlt-or-mlss  production  adjust- 
ments, accompanied  by  income  deflation, 
will  certainly  cooperate  voluntarily  In  ra- 
tional production  adjustments.  Induced  by 
fair  income  treatment. 

National  farm  policies  should  also  b«  used 
to  reverse  the  trend  toward  excessive  con- 
centration of  holdings.  This  can  be  helped 
by  limiting  the  size  of  farms  receiving  as- 
sistance, or  the  amount  of  aaeistance  to  any 
one  farm — or  by  both.  There  can  t>e  no  de- 
fense of  public  payments  of  $100,000  or  more 
to  Individual  farmers.  There  should  be  a 
celling  on  payments,  designed  to  extend 
justice  to  farmers  and  not  to  enrich  anyone. 
Farm  policies  should  protect  and  augment 
the  family  type  farm.  In  1958,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  family  type  farms  numbered 
about  41  percent  of  all  farms,  and  accounted 
for  about  58  percent  of  all  sales  of  farm 
products.  The  1964  goal  should  point  toward 
family  type  farms  accounting  for  close  to 
two-thirds  of  all  farms,  and  ku  even  larger 
percentage  of  total  sales. 

The  number  of  farms  too  small  in  size  or 
too  frail  In  resources  to  offer  anytiilng  but 
eternal  poverty  to  their  occupants  should  >9 
sharply  reduced.  Some  can  be  lifted  to 
thriving  family  type  farms.  And  an  overall 
full  prosperity  program  would  help  aome 
families  to  move  from  farm  poverty  to  an 
American  living  standard  elsewhere. 

FARM    CREDrr    AS    A    TOOL 

Farm  credit  should  be  amplified  at  lower 
costs.  The  volume  and  types  of  public  farm 
credit  should  be  part  of  the  full  prosperity 
budget  for  agriculture  and  be  geared  to  pro- 
duction, plant,  and  Income  goals. 

MODEL    PROSPERITY    BUDGET:     FARM    INCOMX 

By  1960,  compared  with  1957,  net  farm 
operators'  Income  should  be  lifted  by  almost 
$5  billion,  and  by  1964  by  almost  $11  >4 
billion.  Farm  Income  from  all  aoiurces  should 
be  lifted  by  more  than  $6  billion  and  more 
than  $14  billion,  respectively.  Allowing  for 
some  reduction  In  the  farm  population,  per 
capita  farm  Income  should  rise  even  more 
rapidly.  Even  these  goals  would  bring  the 
farm  population  by  1964  only  to  80-85  per- 
cent of  Income  parity,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
with  the  nonfarm  population.  And  with  a 
farm  program  which  Improved  rather  than 
worsened  the  distribution  of  income,  the 
great  majority  of  farm  families  who  now  live 
in  poverty  could  by  1964  have  annual  in- 
comes In  excess  of  14,000. 


PRICE     SUPPORTS,    PRODUCTION     PAYMENTS,     AND 
OTHER    INCOME    MEASURES 

In  some  cases  where  price  support  pro- 
grams will  remain  desirable,  price  levels 
should  be  related  to  Income  goals.  Other- 
wise, the  parity  price  concept  U  misleading. 
Even  when  the  farmer  got  100  percent  price 
parity  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  getting  about 
60  percent  of  income  parity. 

In  other  cases,  production  payments  or 
uther  forms  of  direct  income  supplementa- 
tion should  be  used,  sometlmis  in  combina- 
tion with  price  supports,  and  sometimes 
while  lolling  prices  find  tht?lr  own  level. 
There  are  cases  where  this  wojld  reduce  the 
public  costs  of  fair  farm  Income  protection, 
and  also  result  In  lower  prices  to  consumers. 
Further,  the  problem  of  expanding  our  farm 
exports  calls  for  variety  in  the  methods  used 
to  Improve  farm  income. 

But  it  would  be  erroneous  and  costly,  at 
this  stage,  to  gel  boi,'-.?cd  down  again  In  con- 
ventional formulas  for  protet  ting  farm  in- 
come. This  approach  has  not  yielded  good 
results  because  there  have  bien  no  adequate 
perspectives  to  guide  it.  The  first  vital  step 
Is  the  full  prosperity  budget  lor  agriculture. 
Then,  for  tlie  first  lime  in  a  long  time,  we 
shall  know  where  we  want  to  go,  and  be  able 
to  get  there. 

THE      PROSPERrrY      BUDGET      AND      PUBLIC      COSTS 

To  commence  a  new  farm  program  solely 
with  an  effort  to  reduce  public  costs  would 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  current 
farm  pros^ram  started  this  way;  and  costs 
have  nonetheless  soared  because  the  farm 
program  itself  has  fniled.  If  we  balance  farm 
production  and  coiisumptloi,  adjust  the 
farm  plant  accordingly,  and  rescue  both 
farmers  and  our  whole  economy  from  the 
tremendous  economic  burden  of  a  depressed 
agriculture,  the  public  costs  ol  the  farm  pro- 
gram will  be  much  lower  and  will  also  be 
worthwhile.  In  a  full  prosperity  budget  for 
ngrlcuUure.  we  would  be  ab.e  to  schedule 
realistically  both  costs  and  benefits,  because 
we  would  know  where  we  were  going. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  national  policy  for  agricul- 
ture, what  it  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be. 
should  be  the  concern  of  every  thinking 
citizen.  It  is  my  judgment  that  Mr.  Key- 
serllng and  his  associates  have  rendered 
a  true  public  service  in  presenting  their 
thinking  on  this  most  vital  policy  area. 
I  hope  that  it  will  stir  up  a  great  public 
debate  on  this  issue,  for  literally,  the  very 
existence  of  our  country  is  dependent  in 
the  final  analysis  upon  our  continued 
ability  to  produce  and  distribute  food  and 
fiber. 

In  this  connection  also.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  views  of  a  highly  re- 
spected constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Harley 
Libby.  Mr.  Libby  has  for  many  years 
been  associated  with  the  Oregon  Farmers 
Union,  and  he  speaks  with  deep  convic- 
tion from  an  intimate  informed  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  Oregon  agricul- 
ture. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  him  under  date  of  January  5, 
1959,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Oregon  State  Farmers  Union. 

Salem.  Oreg.,  January  5,  f  959. 
.•^♦•iiator  Watne  Morse, 
Srnatr  Office  Building, 
Wafihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  beginning  of 
K»59  seems  a  most  appropriate  time  to  wish 
you  health  and  happiness  for  a  constructive 
new  year. 


It  also  seems  proper  at  this  date  to  out- 
line briefly  the  stand  of  the  Oregon  Farmers 
Union  on  a  few  pertinent  points  of  legis- 
lation that  are  quite  sure  to  be  considered 
at  this  session  of  the  new  Congress.  You 
will  note  that  our  position  will  be  generally 
consistent  with  that  expressed  on  previous 
occasions. 

For  example,  the  farm  program: 

controls 

We  believe  some  system  of  production  con- 
trols to  be  necessary. 

We  believe  any  method  of  limited  produc- 
tion should  be  determined  on  a  unit  basis  of 
pounds,  tons,  bushels,  etc.  We  have  always 
advocated  this  plan. 

Surely  production  controls  based  on  our 
best  acres— highly  fertilized — have  long 
since  demonstrated  their  failure  to  cut  sur- 
pluses. 

PRICE  supports 

We  believe  in  a  program  of  realistic  price 
supports  spread  to  cover  much  more  than 
the  six  so-called  basics,  and  geared  to  main- 
tain a  supply  sufficient  to  our  needs. 

Any  system  of  price  supports  based  on  less 
than  a  fair  and  equitable  price  cannot  be 
very    real. 

direct  payments 

We  believe  all  production  payments  should 
be  made  directly  to  the  farmer  who  produces 
the  commodity,  and  not  by  the  way  of  the 
processor-Jobber  trickle-down  system. 

DEFINITE    DOLLAR    LIMITATION 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  we  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  definite  dollar  limit  on 
the  amount  of  production  payment  that  may 
be   earned   by  any   Individual   producer. 

Had  this  limitation  been  in  effect.  It  would 
have  effectively  prevented  some  very  objec- 
tionable features  of  excessive  payments  in 
the  past 

Individuals  may  produce  as  much  as  they 
please,  but  will  have  definite  dollar  limi- 
tation on   price   protection. 

May  we  point  out  certain  freedoms  under 
this  plan,  and  a  simplicity  of  administration. 

BOIL    BANK 

We  believe  In  the  principles  of  the  Soil 
Bank  program  in  that  It  Is  more  logical  and 
economical  to  store  natiu-al  fertility  against 
a  time  of  future  need  than  to  trade  dollars 
with  a  fertilizer  company  and  store  surpluses. 

COLUMBIA    BASIN    CORPORATION 

We  believe  In  the  principles  embodied  In 
the  Columbia  corporation  bill. 

We  feel  there  would  be  greater  possibilities 
of  securing  new  and  needed  multipurpose 
projects  under  the  system  of  financing  pro- 
vided in  this  act. 

We  are  frankly  afraid  to  yield  ground  on 
the  preference  clause,  feeling  that  it  offers  a 
protection  we  dare  not  lose. 

We  are  necessarily  Intent  on  some  method 
by  which  we  may  recapture  some  part  of  our 
losses  at  Hells  Canyon. 

REA    INTEREST    RATES 

We  are  against  increase  in  REA  Interest 

rates. 

We  know,  and  appreciate,  the  great  and 
long-awaited  services  brought  to  rural 
America  by  this  department.  We  believe  the 
public  Interest  has  been  well  served  and  that 
only  the  most  dire  necessity  would  Justify 
increases. 

surplus  foods 

We  are  for  a  food  stamp  plan  to  be  used  in 
the  orderly  movement  of  our  surpluses  to 
those  In  need. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY 

We  do  not  favor  increased  dollar  benefits 
at  this  date.  We  would,  however,  urge  the 
addition  of  medical  care,  with  perhaps  cer- 
tain limits. 

With  today's  cost  of  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  it  Is  not  logical  to  believe 
that  many  people  on  social  security  income 
could  personally  finance  any  serious  Illness. 


TAXATION    ON    ABILITY    TO    PAT 

We  would  reafllrm  our  position  that  in- 
come should  be^  the  basis  of  taxation. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  increases 
in  Federal  gas  tax.  The  levy  is  now  heavy, 
and  new  highway  projects  proceed  at  a 
speed  that  does  not  promote  economy. 

Senator  Morse,  you  well  know  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  this  Nation's  farmer. 
You  will  not  be  misled  by  the  statement 
that  farm  Income  Is  up. 

One  needs  to  remember  that  the  income 
is  being  divided  between  fewer  and  fewer 
people.  Our  diminishing  numbers  are 
tragic  evidence  of  the  many  farm  families 
who  have  left  the  land. 

The  growth  of  vertical  integration  and 
corporation  farming  points  to  more  and 
more  market  monopoly  and  a  further  dis- 
placement of  homes  and  people. 

The  Farmers  Union  has  a  real  concern  in 
what  is  happening.  We  believe  that  the 
people  themselves  are  the  greatest  resource 
of  any  nation  and  that  they  have  even  In- 
creased Importance  In  a  democracy. 

The  task  of  bountiful  production  by  our 
Nation's  farmers  has  never  been  excelled. 
We  take  Just  pride  in  that  record,  though 
we  agree  that  logical  controls,  though  un- 
popular, are  necessary  to  preserve  order. 

Any  farm  program  will  cost  some  money, 
but  may  we  respectfully  point  out  that  a 
maintained  and  bountiful  supply  of  farm 
commodities  has  great  value  to  every  indi- 
vidual citizen.  Food  and  clothing  are  vitally 
important  even  to  national  security,  though 
It  Is  seldom  mentioned. 

We  believe  that  a  sound  farm  program  that 
insures  protection  against  cold  and  hunger 
needs  no  apology.  It  can  Justify  Its  costs. 
Our  sincere  thanks  for  your  good  support 
in  the  past  and  our  continued  hope  for 
your  intelligent  understanding  of  our  phi- 
losophy. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Harlet  Lifbt, 
Oregon  State  Farmers  Union. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  BRIEFINGS 
Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  executive  branch  ar- 
ranged  for   a  series   of   four  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
committee  chairman.     More  than  usual 
attention   was    given  to   providing   the 
committee  members  with  the  broad  back- 
ground information  about  an  extraor- 
dinarily complex  world  necessary  if  they 
are  to  perform  their  functions  most  in- 
telligently.    Entrusted    with    this    task 
were  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  the 
Director    of    the    Central    Intelligence 
Agency. 

Now  that  these  hearings  have  taken 
place,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  Chief  Executive  and  to  the  gentlemen 
who  came  before  the  committee.  It  is. 
of  course,  only  courteous  to  thank  ex- 
tremely busy  men  for  taking  so  much 
time  away  from  their  vitally  important 
duties.  But  more  than  the  motive  of 
courtesy  impels  me  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. Frankly,  I  thought  the  briefings 
comprehensive,  generally  excellent  and 
most  useful. 

Much  of  the  information  given  to  the 
committee  was  not  new  or  startling. 
However,  it  is  my  impression  that  we 
received  in  goodly  measure  what  we 
asked  for:  namely,  what  our  French 
friends  would  call  a  tour  of  the  horizon. 
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The  natural  consequence  of  such  brief- 
ings is  concentration  upon  what  is  now 
going  on  in  the  world  and  where  we  stand 
with  respect  to  these  events.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Executive  gave  us  this 
appraisal  with,  in  many  instances,  a 
praiseworthy  degree  of  frankness. 

It  is  true  that  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal  did  not  permit  us  to  explore 
many  issues  as  fully  as  we  might  have 
wished.  I,  for  one,  would  welcome  more 
lengthy  sessions  of  this  character.  But 
the  absence  of  dessert  does  not  diminish 
my  appreciation  for  an  excellent  main 
course,  and  I  want  my  appreciation  to 
be  recorded. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 


FAMINE    CONDITIONS    IN    NORTH- 
EASTERN BRAZIL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  noticed  renewed  press  re- 
ports of  famine  conditions  and  unrest 
in  northeastern  Brazil.  I  wondered 
whether  our  Governmen*^  was  taking  the 
humanitarian  interest  in  that  situation 
implicit  in  our  claim  to  be  a  good  neigh- 
bor. Therefore,  I  asked  the  Department 
of  State  to  give  me  what  information  it 
could  on  our  attitude  and  actions  with 
regard  to  this  distressing  problem. 

First,  let  me  say  that  our  officials  con- 
cerned with  the  area  responded  with 
praiseworthy  speed  and  frankness  in 
giving  me  a  full  report  on  the  issue. 
Secondly,  and  most  important,  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  our  Government 
had  consistently  shown  its  interest  and 
readiness  to  help  alleviate  the  undoubted 
suffering  in  a  large  region  of  Brazil. 

In  summary,  the  United  States  since 
last  March  has  expressed  its  willingness 
to  provide  assistance  on,  roughly,  eight 
different  occasions,  and  has  complied 
with  three  of  the  four  official  Brazilian 
requests  that  were  formally  made.  Since 
our  current  Public  Law  480  agreement 
with  Brazil  was  signed  on  December  31, 
1956,  among  othe:-  items  some  788.300 
tons  of  wheat,  2,730  tons  of  lard,  and 
1,650  tons  of  butter  have  been  delivered 
to  Brazil  against  local  currency  payment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  State 
Department  report  given  me  on  this  sub- 
ject is  most  instructive,  especially  con- 
cerning the  complexities  of  administering 
a  program  which  is  of  such  obvious  bene- 
fit to  '..he  United  States  and  to  other 
countries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  of  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Just  behind  the  coastal  plain  of  the  north- 
eastern hump  of  Brazil  lies  an  area  of  some 
300.000  square  miles  which  Is  chronically  de- 
ficient in  rainfall  and  which  frequently  suf- 
fers droughts  In  varying  degrees.  An  esti- 
mated 10  million  people  live  In  this  region. 
The  permanent  natuije  of  the  problem  in  this 
area  may  be  deduce<JK'  from  the  provision 
made  in  the  Brazlllaa  Constitution  of  1946 
(art.  198)  that  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  governmentB  of  the  states  In  the  area 
must  each  spend  at  least  3  percent  of  annual 
tax  revenues  to  combat  the  effects  of  the 
drought  and  to  relieve  the  afflicted  popula- 
tion. 


The  1957-58  rainy  season  (December  to 
March)  was  shorter  than  usual,  with  torren- 
tial downpours  that  broke  many  storage  danro 
and  then  ceased  abruptly  to  leave  the  rapidly 
drying  out  earth  to  parch  without  relief.  In 
an  area  normally  self-sufflclent  In  food,  the 
livestock  suffered  from  lack  of  feed  and  were 
slaughtered  excessively.  Entire  crops  were 
consumed,  leaving  little  or  no  seed  for  re- 
planting. As  food  supplies  ran  out.  many 
stricken  families  left  their  homesteads  In  the 
sparsely  settled  hinterland  and  trekked  to 
the  coastal  cities  to  seek  Jobs  and  food.  Sup 
plies  were  rapidly  exhausted  and  considerable 
suffering  resulted. 

When  this  situation  was  first  reported  In 
the  Brazilian  press  on  March  21.  1958.  our 
Embassy  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  entered  Into  liai- 
son with  the  Brazilian  Government  agency 
immediately  concerned  with  the  drought 
problems.  These  discussions  revealed  clearly 
the  confidence  of  the  Brazilian  authorities 
that  food  supplies  on  hand  and  available  for 
movement  to  the  stricken  area  were  ade- 
quate. Upon  his  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
from  an  Inspection  trip  to  the  northeast,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Brazilian  Coordinat- 
ing Council  for  Food  Supplies  Informed  our 
Embassy  /bn  April  7.  1958,  that  the  situation 
was  under  control  but  that  a  request  might 
soon  be  made  for  United  States  assistance  in 
furnishing  additional  dried  milk. 

On  April  11.  1958,  our  Ambassador  called 
on  President  Juscellno  Kubltschek.  of  Brazil, 
and  discussed  the  drought  situation  and  pos- 
sible United  States  assistance.  President 
Kubltschek  said  at  that  time  that  he  was 
going  to  visit  the  northeast  and  that  he 
might  later  wish  to  consult  further  with  the 
Ambassador  with  respect  to  such  assistance. 

On  April  25  a  U.S.  Air  Force  C-124  plane 
flew  19  tons  of  Brazilian  foodstuffs  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  the  drought  area,  supplement- 
ing similar  filghts  of  smaller  Brazilian  Air 
Force  planes. 

Both  the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund  (UNICEF)  and 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
(NCWC)  have  had  extensive  programs  for 
dried  milk  distribution  In  operation  In  north- 
eastern Brazil  for  some  time.  Their  stocks  on 
hand  were  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  Imme- 
diate emergency  but  were  rapidly  depleted 
by  the  abnormally  heavy  demands  arising 
from  the  severity  of  the  drought.  The 
UNICEF  program  was  supplemented  by  a  do- 
nation of  some  1.000  tons  of  Canadian  dried 
milk. 

On  April  28.  the  local  representative  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  sub- 
mitted a  request  to  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration  for  1,000  tons  of  non- 
-fat  dried  milk  to  expand  the  NCWC  program 
In  the  drought  area.  This  request  was  made 
formal  by  a  Brazilian  Foreign  Office  note  de- 
livered to  the  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  late 
on  May  2.  Arrangements  were  made  imme- 
diately for  shipment  of  500  tons  of  dried 
milk  from  New  York  on  May  5  and  the  re- 
maining 500  tons  about  a  week  later,  the 
shipments  arriving  in  Brazil  on  June  4  and 
12,  respectively. 

Embassy  Rio  de  Janeiro  continued  to  fol- 
low closely  the  drought  situation  and  on 
May  16,  1958,  U.S.  Ambassador  Brlggs  wrote 
to  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  a 
note  which  contained  the  following  state- 
ment: "I  assure  you  that  my  Government  Is 
ready  to  consider  sympathetically  any  re- 
quest that  may  be  made  by  your  Government 
for  appropriate  cooperation  under  the  pro- 
visions of   Public  Law  480." 

The  Brazilian  press  carried  stories  on  May 
31  of  the  Interest  expressed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress (the  Cooley  committee)  in  Brazil's 
drought  disaster  and  called  attention  to  the 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to  assist.  On 
June  3  our  Embassy  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  re- 
ported that  the  existing  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment programs  were  being  largely  successful 
In  alleviating  the  situation,  and  that  a  re- 


quest for  United  States  assistance  was  un- 
likely at  that  time. 

On  June  17  Ambassador  Brlggs  called  on 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Brazilian  For- 
eign Office,  informed  blm  of  direct-assistance 
requests  which  the  Embassy  had  received 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Paralba 
and  from  business  groups  In  the  State  of 
Plaul,  and  reiterated  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  foodstulTs  If  the 
Brazilian  Government  so  requested.  He  was 
Informed  that  the  situation  was  well  In  hand 
and  Improving. 

At  about  this  time,  however,  private  busi- 
ness sources  informed  the  agricultural  at- 
tach^ of  growing,  urgent  need  for  livestock 
feed  in  the  drought  area.  This  Information 
was  pa.-^sed  on  to  Washington  and  prepara- 
tions for  an  Immediate  respKjnse  to  any  Bra- 
zilian request  was  undertaken. 

On  July  30  and  31  our  Embassy  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  reported  that  corn  was  urgently 
needed  for  livestock  feed  In  the  drought  area 
and  that  the  Brazilian  Government  was  pre- 
paring to  request  It  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480.  Inasmuch  as  the  legislative  author- 
ity for  the  necessary  amendment  to  the  exist- 
ing Public  Law  480  agreement  with  Brazil 
had  expired  June  30.  1958,  the  Embassy  was 
Instructed  to  tell  the  Brazilian  Government 
tliat  we  would  be  willing  to  consider  the  nec- 
essary amendment  when  the  required  legisla- 
tive authority  was  reenacted.  After  renewal 
of  the  Public  Law  480  legislative  authority 
on  September  6,  Embassy  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
authorized,  on  September  17.  to  exchange 
notes  with  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Office 
amending  the  December  31.  1956.  Surplus 
Agricultural  Commodities  Agreement  to  pro- 
vide for  40.000  metric  tons  of  corn  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480.  When  informed,  on 
September  25,  of  our  willingness  and  ability 
to  go  ahead  with  this  sale  of  40.000  tons  of 
corn,  a  Brazilian  Foreign  Office  spokesman 
Indicated  that  there  was  now  little  likelihood 
of  concluding  such  a  transaction  because  of 
the  time  which  had  elapsed  and  the  avail- 
ability of  corn  elsewhere  at  lower  prices. 

On  October  23  Embassy  Rio  de  Janeiro  re- 
ported that  It  had  received  an  Informal  re- 
quest for  purchase  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment of  20.000  tons  of  corn  and  2.000  tons  of 
butter.  The  Brazilians  were  advised  that 
there  was  no  butter  available  for  sale  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  at  that  time  but 
that  our  corn  offer  was  still  open.  On  Octo- 
ber 29  our  Embassy  delivered  a  formal  note 
to  the  Foreign  Office  Informing  it  that  we 
were  prepared  to  issue  a  purchase  authoriza- 
tion for  40.000  tons  of  corn  if  such  were  de- 
sired by  the  Brazilian  Government.  On  No- 
vember 22  the  Brazilian  Government  told 
Embassy  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  the  corn  was 
now  urgently  needed.  Nevertheless,  no  reply 
had  yet  been  made  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment to  our  Embassy's  note  of  October  29.  so 
that  the  necessary  amendment  of  the  1956 
agreement  had  not  been  accomplished. 

On  November  26,  1958.  a  representative  of 
the  Brazilian  Embassy  In  Washington  called 
at  the  Department  of  State  to  discuss  hla 
Government's  urgent  need  to  obtain  40.000 
tons  of  corn.  40,000  tons  of  rice  and  40.000 
tons  of  beans  (of  unspecified  type),  before 
December  15.  Subsequent  telephone  con- 
versations Informed  the  Brazilian  Embassy 
that  no  rice  was  available  for  title  I  sales. 
In  lieu  thereof,  the  Brazilian  Embassy  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  40,(X)0  tons  of  grain  sor- 
ghum. 

On  December  3  the  Brazilian  Embassy  re- 
quested that  the  above-mentioned  emer- 
gency foodstuffs  be  furnished  immediately, 
without  awaiting  settlement  of  the  complex 
question  of  the  appropriate  exchange  rate  to 
be  applied  to  current  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  Brazil  under  the  1956  agree- 
ment. This  request  was  met  and  on  De- 
cember 12  the  1956  agreement  was  amended 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  here  In  Washington 
to  provide  for  the  desired  commodities.     On 


December  18  the  purchase  authorization  for 
40  000  tons  of  corn  was  issued.  The  pur- 
Thase  authorization  for  40.000  tons  of  sor- 
ghum was  Issued  on  January  6.  Details  of 
.ictual  purchases  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment luider  these  authorizations,  and  de- 
livery schedules  arranged  by  them  are  not 
yet  available.  Issuance  of  a  purchase  au- 
thorization for  beans  has  been  delayed  await- 
ing receipt  of  Information  from  the  Brazilian 
G  ncrnment  as  to  the  type  of  beans  desired 
and  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  avallctblllty 
of  thf\t  type. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
t;ins  in  WaFhlnpton  reeardlng  the  title  I 
sales  of  beans,  corn  and  sorghum,  the  U.S. 
representatives  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  the 
BrazlUiin  Embassy  officers  that  a  title  II. 
emergency-type  program  could  probably  be 
Ju-stlfied  if  the  Brazilian  Government  cared 
to  request  such  anrlrtance.  On  December  3, 
10.J8.  the  Brazilian  Embassy  Informed  the  De- 
partment of  Slate  that  no  request  for  a  title 
II  program  was  being  considered  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  On  December  5  at 
a  meeting  between  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Rubottom  and  the  Brazilian  Minister 
of  Finance  the  possibility  of  a  Public  Law 
480.  title  II  program  to  relieve  the  effects  of 
tliP  drought  in  Brazil  was  discussed  The 
Minister  again  indicated  that  the  Brazilian 
Government  did  not  plan  to  request  a  title 
II  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
succest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNGON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ack  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiKSDAY,  February  3,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain. Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Samuel  12:  24:  Only  fear  the  Lord, 
and  serve  Him  in  truth  with  all  your 
heart;  for  consider  how  great  things  He 
hath  done  for  you. 

Almighty  and  ever-blessed  God.  whose 
divine  providence  supplies  all  our  needs, 
we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  continuing  care 
and  goodness. 

Help  us  to  appreciate  the  many  op- 
portunities we  have  of  daily  working 
with  Thee  and  our  fellow  men  in  es- 
tablishing those  eternal  verities  and  vir- 
tues which  Thou  hast  ordained  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

May  we  be  eager  to  join  hearts  and 
hands  with  men  of  every  nation  who 
are  striving  to  lead  groping  humanity 
out  of  darkness  and  confusion  into  the 
light  and  glory  of  a  better  day. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.   Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  FILING  AND  PRINTING 
OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HOUS- 
ING BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  today,  amendments  to  the  hous- 
inR  bill  may  be  filed  today  and  ordered 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  to- 
morrow at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL  11   A.M.  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  the 
adjournment  being,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  4.  1959.  at  II 
o'clock  a.m. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  Con  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
tinuing the  Joint  Committee  on  Washington 
Metropolitan  Problems;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  5.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
entitled  "Briefing  on  the  Investment  Act." 


THE  JOURNAL 
The    Journal    of    the  proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  wa?  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  have  programed  several  bills 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  so  as  to  provide  increases  in 
benefits.  One  of  the  bills  heard  before 
the  committee  today  was  H.R.  1273  that 
I  filed  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
A  similar  bill  was  approved  by  the  cwn- 
mittee  at  the  last  session  but  was  not 
considered  by  the  House.    I  wish  to  offer 


my  statement  before  the  committee  in 
favor  of  this  legislation : 

We  are  well  aware  that  our  common-carrier 
transportation  system  and  especially  the 
passenger  branch  of  that  service.  Is  in  serious 
difficulties. 

The  Congress  knows  the  importance  of  the 
railroads  to  our  people  and  our  economy. 
I  am  confident  that  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted, providing  tax  relief  or  subsidies,  in 
order  to  maintain  adequate  railroad  service. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  show  some 
consideration  for  the  railroad  employees  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  tyi>e  of  work 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  adequate  re- 
tirement annuities  when  their  working  years 
have   ended. 

The  decline  in  railroad  revenues  is  no 
reason  lor  cutting  down  the  original  pledge 
made  to  the  railroad  employees.  In  fact, 
the  rising  cost  of  living  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  annuities  should  be  increased  to  com- 
pensate for  the  depreciated  retirement 
dollar. 

The  purpose  of  the  bills  under  considera- 
tion is  to  increase  all  retirement  annuities 
by  about  7  percent,  and  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum dally  benefit  rate  paid  for  unemploy- 
ment by  an  average  of  20  percent. 

We  face  the  fact  that  this  will  Increase  the 
annual  operating  costs  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry by  approximately  $125  million.  With 
this  bill  goes  the  obligation  to  enact  reme-  . 
dial  legislation  that  will  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  absorb  these  costs  without  financial 
strain.  The  railroads  are  essential.  So  too. 
are  their  skilled  workers.  We  cannot  very 
well  come  to  the  aid  of  one.  without  pro- 
viding assistance  for  the  other. 

The  pride  of  the  railroad  worker  In  his 
special  work  Is  an  Important  factor  In  the 
operating  reliability  and  safety  of  our  rail- 
roads. We  cannot  afford  any  decline  in  his 
morale  occasioned  by  neglect  of  the  retire- 
ment and  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams in  which  he  has  had  full  confidence 
up  to  now. 

In  a  changing  economy  like  ours,  with  its 
constantly  shifting  rewards  for  work  done, 
we  sometimes  fail  to  notice  the  decline  in 
real  security  and  status  of  those  groups  that 
we  take  for  granted.  Then,  we  suddenly 
realize  that  adjustments  are  Imperative. 

As  the  report  of  this  committee  suted: 
"The  need  for  Increasing  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefits  Is  obvious  In  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  living  costs  have  Increased  signifi- 
cantly since  the  last  10-percent  increase  in 
benefits  was  provided  in  1956.  The  7-percent 
Increase  recommended  In  the  bill  (H.R.  4353) 
will  undoubtedly  help  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships of  annuitants  and  pensioners  who  are 
trying  to  live  on  a  fixed  Income.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  Increase  proposed  in 
the  reported  bill  Is  very  modest  and  should 
be  granted.  The  committee  regrets  that  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system  and  the  railroad  industry 
does  not  permit  an  Increase  In  benefits  by  a 
greater  amount. 

"There  was  general  agreement  until  re- 
cently that  the  railroad  retirement  system 
was  virtually  without  peer  among  plans  of 
its  kind.  However,  with  the  passage  of  the 
1950  and  later  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  the  gains  made  In  the  past 
several  years  by  employees  In  many  Indus- 
tries through  the  adoption  of  private  supple- 
mental pension  plans,  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  has  fallen  behind.  Recognizing 
thU  problem,  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  Introduced  bills  proposing  to  Improve 
the  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 

Act." 

This  was  in  the  report  dated  August  12. 
1958 

On  August  28.  1958.  Public  Law  85-840 
was  approved,  known  as  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1958. 

These  provided  for  a  7-percent  Increase  In 
benefits  for  recipients  of  old-age,  survivors. 
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and  dlBablllty  Insurance.  Bigger  social  secu- 
rity checks  went  Into  the  malls  yesterday  to 
more  than  12,500,000  persons,  the  first  to  In- 
clude the  Increases  voted  by  Congress  last 
year. 

So  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  committee 
In  1958,  as  to  the  need  for  Increasing  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  are  even 
more  convincing  In  February  1959. 


I  transmit  herewith  for  the  Information 
of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1958. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  February  3. 1959. 


REPORT  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1958. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House.  February  3. 1959. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
SURGEON  GENERAL  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  73) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  ordered  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  835.  84th  Con- 
gress, I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  the  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  health  research  facili- 
ties program. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  February  3, 1959. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk  and,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13.  Public  Law  806, 80th  Congress. 


FOREMAN      REPRESENTATION      AT 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AGREE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  DulskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  feel  that  the  foremen  In  American  in- 
dustiT  are  presently  captives  \n  the  "no 
man's  land"  of  collective  bargaining  in 
American  industry  due  to  definitions  and 
restrictions  contained  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  1E02 
which  is  designed  to  once  more  restore 
to  the  foremen  class  of  people  the  status 
of  first-class  citizens,  or  an  equal  status, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
rank  and  file  worker,  with  all  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  will 
be  able  to  take  their  rightful  place  at 
the  bargaininf:  table,  and  have  a  voice 
and  a  vote  in  affairs  affecting  their  wel- 
fare. 

In  modern  industry  today,  we  have 
strong  representation  for  management  at 
the  top  level— at  the  bottom  level  we  have 
strong  representation  for  the  rank  and 
file  worker.  In  the  middle,  we  find  a  vast 
number  of  people  called  foremen  with  no 
representation  whatsoever  operating  in 
a  vacuum  as  a  buffer,  and  sometimes  a 
whipping  boy,  between  management  and 
union  in  the  economic  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. 

I  contend  that  these  people,  the  fore- 
men of  America,  have  a  natural  right  of 
association  which  should  not  and  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  them  by  administra- 
tive definition  and  interpretation  of  legal 
verbiage.  I  contend  that  the  foremen  of 
America  have  a  natural  right  to  band  to- 
gether to  process  grievances,  protect 
their  job  security,  safeguard  their  work- 
ing conditions,  and  be  human  beings — 
the  same  as  any  other  group  of  workers. 
At  the  present  time,  neither  the  law  nor 
company  policy  provides  proper  protec- 
tion for  the  foremen  class  of  people,  al- 
though a  foreman  in  American  industry 
speaks  for  and  acts  for  management.  At 
the  same  time,  in  his  personal  capacity, 
he  is  an  employee  subject  to  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  imposed  upon 
him  from  above — a  matter  over  which 
he  has  no  control  or  no  voice. 

I  find  no  basis  for  the  argument  that 
foremen,  through  enjoyment  of  the  bene- 
fits and  fruits  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  would  impair  the  effective  per- 
formance of  their  duties  in  behalf  of 
management. 

On  the  claim  of  divided  loyalties,  we 
cannot  assume  that  self -organization  for 
collective  bargaming  would  prove  mcom- 
patible  with  the  foreman's  faithful  per- 


formance of  his  duties.  Such  an  assump- 
tion has  never  been  proved. 

Many  foremen  groups  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  organized,  but  not  rec- 
ognized, without  detriment  to  their  loy- 
alty or  efficiency  to  management  goals. 

Management's  disciplinary  powers  are 
adequate  to  msure  faithful  and  efficient 
job  performance  by  all  of  its  employees, 
regardless  of  title. 

The  basic  argument  of  the  foremen 
concerns  the  denial  by  their  employers  of 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  decisions 
which  affect  their  welfare  as  employees. 

A  foreman  does  not  lose  his  right  to 
serve  himself  in  matters  fixing  his  own 
wages,  hours,  seniority  rights,  or  working 
conditions  because  he  serves  his  master 
in  others. 

The  foreman  is  caught  in  the  squeeze 
between  a  gigantic  mechanized  system 
that  can  turn  the  human  element,  in- 
cluding foremen,  into  robots — unless  the 
fundamental  and  basic  human  princi- 
ples, one  of  which  is  the  right  of  associa- 
tion, are  completely  resp>ected  and  tol- 
erated. 

My  bill  proposes  to  free  the  shackles 
that  bind  the  foremen  of  America  In 
managerial  bondage  and  restore  to  them 
their  natural  rights  and  privileges  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  a  matter  of 
plain,  simple,  common  justice. 


EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
my  voice  is  as  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  I  feel  impelled  to  ask 
the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues  while 
I  plead  briefly  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Starvation  and  want  stalk  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  my  native  State.  While 
the  press,  radio,  and  television  are  telling 
the  Nation  of  the  wonderful  prosperity 
we  are  enjoying,  they  play  down  or  com- 
pletely ignore  facts  that  clearly  show 
eight  of  our  States  are  losing  population. 

My  State  of  West  Virginia  has  the 
highest  percent  of  its  labor  force  unem- 
ployed. It  is  significant  that  the  States 
that  are  losing  population  are  the  same 
States  that  are  suffering  from  lack  of 
employment. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  8  of 
the  Nation's  49  sovereign  States  in  the 
throes  of  a  depression,  we  cannot  boast 
of  a  stable  national  economy.  With  15.7 
r>ercent  of  its  labor  force  unemployed, 
my  State  becomes  a  liability  rather  than 
an  asset.  They  can  contribute  little  to- 
ward balancing  our  national  budget  at  a 
figure  of  $77  billion  when  that  amount 
envisions  added  revenues  based  on  full 
employment. 

Mining  soft  coal  is  my  State's  leading 
Industry.  More  than  50  percent  of  the 
Nation's  annual  output  Is  West  Virginia 
production.  All  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
plight  of  this  industry,  that  8  years  ago 
supplied  jobs  for  125,000  miners.  Today 
the  State  has  41,000  miners  employed. 

Since  this  decline  in  coal  has  been 
spread  over  several  years,  most  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  have 
long  since  become  exhausted  .  Our  work- 


men roam  the  Nation  looking  for  jobs, 
and  there  are  no  jobs.  Meanwhile  their 
families  are  objects  of  charity  and  are 
living  on  meager  grants  of  surplus  Gov- 
ernment foods. 

One  large  coal  mining  county  in  my 
district  had  a  population  of  81.300  in 
1950.  Today.  26.400  are  receiving  sur- 
plus foods.  In  thousands  of  homes  the 
only  stable  meal  is  the  hot  lunch  the 
youngsters  get  in  school.  Shoes  and 
clothing  are  being  supplied  to  school- 
children by  charity  donations. 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  a 
ray  of  sunlight  to  brighten  their  droll 
existence,  dark  and  ominous  storm 
clouds  hover  on  the  horizon  and  threaten 
the  jobs  of  some  7,000  of  the  41,000  min- 
ers now  working. 

This  latest  calamity  that  threatens  us 
Is  directly  chargeable  to  the  overt  and 
deliberate  acts  of  preceding  sessions  of 
the  Congress.  West  Virginia,  for  the 
past  3  or  4  years,  has  shared  in  an  ex- 
port coal  market  to  west  European  coun- 
tries. Exports  have  averaged  from  35 
to  40  million  tons  annually.  A  major 
share  of  these  exports  were  from  West 
Virginia. 

Now  we  are  to  lose  these  markets. 
I  would  like  to  read  intci  the  Record  the 
following  telegram  from  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association 
announcing  the  first  great  blow  that  we 
can  expect  from  the  $3  billion  of  Ameri- 
can exports  going  annually  into  the  com- 
mon market  nations  of  Western  Europe: 

Western  Germany  has  amounced  that  ef- 
fective February  16.  1959,  8  tax  of  $4.76  a  ton 
will  be  levied  on  coal  imported  Into  that 
country.  This  tax  will  a<lversely  affect  the 
already  hard-hit  coal  Industry  of  the  United 
States.  We  normally  export  12  to  16  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year  to  Germany.  The  tax 
will  not  be  levied  on  coal  consumed  In  the 
coastal  area,  but  will  be  applicable  on  about 
10  to  13  million  tons  of  coal  exported  from 
the  United  Slates.  Loss  of  market  due  to 
this  unreasonable  tax  will  contribute  further 
to  the  economic  distress  and  unemployment 
now  prevalent  In  the  coal-producing  areas  of 
the  United  States.  Your  .nterest  and  Influ- 
ence In  opposing  this  move  on  the  part  of 
Germany  to  tax  American  coal  will  be  great- 
ly appreciated. 

Edward  O.  Fox, 
President,  Bituminoui  Coal  Operators 
Association. 

Knowing  that  this  will  be  the  death 
blow  to  one  of  the  Nation's  basic  defense 
industries,  I  have  protested  to  our  State 
Department  in  vigorous  words  this  black- 
mail attempt  by  one  of  our  so-called 
friends  to  force  the  granting  of  comp>en- 
satory  duty  reduction  on  other  impKirted 
articles  from  the  common  market  na- 
tions in  return  for  their  admission  of 
American  goods  into  the  now  closed  area. 

In  an  effort  to  block  \he  German  im- 
position of  this  heavy  import  duty,  which 
will  tax  us  out  of  the  German  market, 
I  have  formally  lodged  with  the  State 
Department  this  following  telegram: 
C.  Douglas  Dn.LON, 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  particularly  for  our  State's  soft  coal  In- 
dustry, I  want  to  vehemently  protest  the 
.'ictlon  taken  by  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment on  January  23,  effective  February  10, 


1959,  Imposing  a  $4.76  per  ton  Import  duty  on 
soft  coal.  Action  by  Germany  will  exclude 
minimum  of  14  million  tons  of  present  soft 
coal  Imports  from  the  United  States.  Sixty 
percent  soft  coal  production  comes  from  West 
Virginia.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  western 
Virginia  coal  fields  also  affected.  Consider 
this  first  blow  resulting  from  formation  Com- 
mon Market  in  Europe.  Suggest  you  read 
terms  General  Agreement  on  Trades  and 
Tariffs  at  Geneva  which  forbids  formation 
of  bUateral  or  group  agreements  by  members 
of  the  general  agreement  without  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  nations  concerned. 
Starvation  and  want  stalk  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  West  Virginia.  Loss  of  8  to  10  mil- 
lion tons  soft  coal  markets  means  ultimate 
destruction  of  a  basic  industry  absolutely 
necessary  for  national  defense. 

Congressman  Cleveland  M.  Bailey. 

Third  West  Virginia  District. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  duty  if  I  failed,  at  this  time,  to 
discuss  what  we,  here  in  America,  face  m 
the  way  of  competition  from  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

Three  thousand  miles  away,  but  right 
in  America's  commercial  backyard,  a 
vast  economic  upheaval  is  taking  place — 
the  Common  Market  being  formed  by 
six  European  nations.  It  will  remold 
Europe's  economic  life  and,  ultimately, 
will  mean  a  multibillion-dollar  shakeup 
in  United  States-European  commercial 
relations. 

On  January  1,  1959,  Prance,  Germany, 
Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxem- 
bourg took  the  first  major  stepKs  toward 
creating  their  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, or  European  Common  Market, 
as  it  is  more  widely  known. 

Whether  these  six  forms  an  associa- 
tion with  the  rest  of  Western  Europe 
through  the  British -sponsored  free  trade 
area  or  go  it  alone,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  new  year  op>ened  an  experiment  in 
economic  union  so  bold  that  it  would 
have  been  dismissed  as  visionary  only  a 
decade  ago. 

Even  at  this  point,  the  six  govern- 
ments' venture,  formalized  in  a  treaty 
signed  March  25,  1957,  takes  a  consider- 
able play  of  imagination  to  grasp  m  its 
entirety. 

All  tariffs  and  other  trade  restrictions 
on  these  nations'  mutual  commerce  will 
be  progressively  reduced  over  a  12-  to 
15-year  period  until  they  are  finally 
eliminated. 

The  six  will  gradually  adopt  a  single 
set  of  tariffs  for  trade  with  outside  coun- 
tries and  negotiate  as  a  single  bloc  with 
other  nations. 

Through  a  European  social  fund  and 
a  European  investment  bank,  the  six  will 
jointly  finance  the  retraining  and  adap- 
tion of  workers  hurt  m  the  march  to- 
ward free  trade  and  back  up  with  loans 
and  guarantees  industrial  development 
projects  in  the  Common  Market  area  and 
in  the  members'  overseas  territories. 

In  short,  some  164  million  people,  long 
divided  by  fierce  economic  and  political 
rivalries,  are  aiming  to  create  a  union 
whose  closest  parallel  can  be  found  in  the 
imion  of  the  United  States. 

To  say  that  a  program  of  this  magni- 
tude and  daring — if  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  its  original  terms — will  have  far- 
reaching  implications  both  for  Eurpoe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  seriously 
understate  the  situation. 


In  fact,  it  is  so  big  that  there  are 
American  businessmen  dealing  with 
Europe  who  question  whether  the  six 
governments  will  keep  to  their  timetable. 
But  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  for 
U.S.  businessmen — even  those  who  do 
not  at  present  sell  goods  in  Europe — to 
ignore  the  Common  Market,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  Europe's  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  Stfites. 

The  clue  to  what  the  Common  Market 
means  and  what  its  members  will  or  will 
not  do  in  carrying  out  their  commit- 
ments lies  less  in  the  day-to-day  pohtical 
events  that  precipitated  its  formation 
than  in  basic  economic  trends. 

The  element  of  protection  comes  into 
the  picture  because  there  is  a  very  real 
danger — almost  a  certainty — that  some 
U.S.  exports  will  be  hurt. 

Many  American-made  goods  are  al- 
ready meeting  stiff  competition  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  expansion  of  European  indus- 
try. 

The  freeing  of  trade  within  the  com- 
mon market  countries  (France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Lux- 
embourg) is  expected  to  give  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  rationalization  of  Euro- 
pean industry,  particularly  in  those 
fields  where  national  barriers  have  im- 
peded the  growth  of  mass  production. 

This  will  mean  even  greater  compe- 
tition for  many  of  the  products  that 
enter  into  the  average  $2,700  million  an- 
nual flow  of  U.S.  goods  to  the  six  coun- 
tries. 

Of  more  immediate  importance  than 
this  long-term  trend  is  the  tariff  discrim- 
ination United  States  and  other  non- 
member  countries  will  have  to  contend 
with. 

On  January  1  the  six  governments  be- 
gan their  12-to- 15-year  program  of 
tariff  adjustments.  Tariffs  are  to  be  cut 
10  percent  for  their  mutual  trade.  Im- 
port quotas  are  to  be  increased  by  20  per- 
cent, or  more,  if  they  do  not  come  up  to 
an  amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  the  na- 
tional production  of  the  specific  product 
by  the  importing  country. 

Bilateral  quotas — quantities  fixed  for 
importation  from  any  other  individual 
member  of  the  Common  Market — will  be 
combined  into  one  quota  covering  all  of 
the  six  governments. 

This  process  will  continue  until  goods 
produced  in  any  one  of  the  six  will  be 
able  to  move  into  all  of  the  others  with- 
out tariffs  or  quota  restrictions.  The  last 
possible  date  for  the  attainment  of  tliis 
goal,  under  the  treaty,  is  1973. 

West  Germany's  action  calls  for  an 
immediate  showdown  on  the  whole  in- 
ternational trade  program.  I  see  in  it 
the  forerunner  of  whatever  other  arbi- 
trary steps  the  European  community  of 
nations  may  decide  to  take  in  order  to 
keep  out  our  products.  The  executive 
department  of  this  coimtry  h£is  been 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  that  demands  full 
access  to  our  own  markets,  presumably 
in  return  for  minor  concessions  abroad. 
As  West  Germany  has  demonstrated  for 
the  whole  world  to  see,  even  those  minor 
concessions  are  repudiated  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  coimtry  with  which  we 
are  deaUng. 

Here  Is  the  picture:  When  West  Ger- 
many faced  a  severe  fuel  shortage,  the 
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American  coal  producers  responded 
without  hesitation.  Prom  1954  to  1957 
our  shipments  to  that  coimtry  rose 
from  1.4  to  15.5  million  tons.  In  the 
calendar  year  1958,  the  figure  was  slight- 
ly more  than  10  million  tons,  a  decline 
resulting  from  two  primary  factors:  One, 
heavy  fuel  oil  moving  into  Western  Eu- 
rope; and  two.  a  slowdown  in  industrial 
activity  similar  to  the  general  business 
decline  in  this  country. 

American  coal  shippers  took  this  loss 
philosophically.  All  they  have  asked  is 
an  opportunity  to  compete  on  an  equi- 
table basis.  They  have  been  able  to  put 
the  coal  into  European  ports  at  prices 
below  those  charged  by  producers  on  the 
continent,  and  the  least  that  they  would 
expect  under  the  so-called  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  on  to  these  markets 
through  fair  competitive  practices. 
Tliey  also  exE>ect  contracts  to  be  hon- 
ored. The  Bonn  action  would  report- 
edly shut  out  about  9  million  tons  of 
American  coal  this  year.  It  would  bring 
additional  economic  havoc  into  West 
Virginia,  wiilch  is  the  Nation's  greatest 
coal  producer  and  exporter.  Everyone 
knows  how  our  State  has  already  suf- 
fered from  the  impact  of  foreign  trade 
policies  that  permit  alien  oil  to  enter  our 
east  coast  at  the  expense  of  the  coal 
industry. 

Last  year  residual  oil  Imports  amount- 
ed to  170  million  barrels — equivalent  In 
energy  value  to  41  million  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  For  the  first  16  days  of 
1959  this  heavy  fuel  oil  from  foreign 
refineries  poured  into  our  coastal  mar- 
kets at  the  rate  of  803,900  barrels  per 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  this  rate  were  to  con- 
tinue throughout  the  current  year — and 
the  executive  department  has  thus  far 
taken  no  definitive  action  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  deluge — the  annual  Influx  would 
amount  to  293  million  barrels.  What  is 
happening  Is  that  the  coal  Industry  in 
West  Virginia  and  other  producing  States 
is  being  throttled  fcv  a  noose  in  the 
hands  of  a  gang  of  International  diplo- 
mats. Our  State  Department  policy- 
makers go  Into  a  caly.iso  evei-y  time  they 
hear  the  beat  of  a  Creole  Petroleum 
oil  drum. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  held  hearings  on  this  problem  back 
a  number  of  years  a^o  and,  if  you  will 
examine  those  reports,  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  ex- 
pressed trade  theory  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment representatives  and  the  executive 
of  the  International  oil  companies. 

Now  we  are  not  only  being  subjected 
to  an  extended  asr-'ult  on  our  markets  by 
foreign  oil ;  the  export  market  which  we 
have  won  through  our  ability  to  produce 
so  efficiently  Is  being  closed  to  us.  You 
have  heard  about  the  little  Nash  Rambler 
that  overtakes  the  Cadillac.  What  is 
actually  happening  Is  that  the  little 
Volk.swa{?en  and  stables  of  other  pony 
automobiles  are  passing  American  cars 
in  sales  In  Europe.  The  American  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  not  long  ago  were 
one  of  the  most  vociferous  advocates  of 
free  trade,  but  I  have  noticed  that  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  resounding  si- 
lence out  of  Detroit  on  this  subject.    Of 


course,  some  of  our  manufacturers  have 
set  up  plants  in  other  countries  so  that 
they  might  take  advantage  of  the  cheap 
labor  and  supplies,  then  ship  the  prod- 
uct to  American  dealers  under  our  gen- 
erous tariff  program.  The  result  is  that 
American  workers  in  auto  manufactur- 
ing areas  do  not  get  as  much  work  time 
per  year  as  they  would  if  this  Govern- 
ment used  the  same  sort  of  a  protective 
device  that  is  utilized  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  If  a  tariff  equivalent  to  the  one 
announced  by  West  Germany  on  Amer- 
ican coal  were  imposed  upon  foreign  cars, 
you  would  hear  our  friends  in  Bonn  and 
elsewhere  screaming  to  high  heaven.  In 
all  probability  the  State  Department 
would  follow  the  same  line,  in  keeping 
with  its  policy  of  worrj-ing  about  diplo- 
macy to  the  exclusion  of  any  concern 
about  the  American  worker.  The  auto- 
mobile worker  himself  is  not  the  only 
one  who  suffers  when  foreign  cars  glut 
our  markets.  The  coal  miner  who  pro- 
vides an  important  ingredient  of  the 
steel  which  goes  Into  the  automobiles  also 
loses.  The  railroader  who  moves  coal  to 
steel  mills  and  automobile  plants  takes  it 
on  the  chin.  The  American  glassmaker 
is  hurt,  as  are  chemical  manufacturers 
who  produce  p.astlcs,  parts  manufac- 
turers, and  makers  of  electrical  equip- 
ment. 

How  the  American  Government  be- 
comes Involved  In  policies  that  open  our 
markets  to  the  jiroducts  of  cheap  fpretgn 
labor  while  permitting  other  countries  to 
bar  exports  from  our  shores  is  dlfUcult 
to  comprehend.  We  have  been  giving 
billions  of  dollars  around  the  world  for 
more  than  10  years,  yet  at  the  same  time 
the  American  taxpayer  who  makes  these 
donations  possible  is  forced  to  stand  by 
and  see  his  Job  taken  away  from  him  un- 
der the  guise  of  reciprocal  trade.  I  call 
on  my  colleagues  In  Congress  to  take 
cognlEancc  of  the  Inconsistencies  In  our 
trade  program. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porter  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mi-s.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks  and  include 
tv;o  amendments  on  the  GI  housing  bill. 

Mr.  BR.^Y. 

Mr.  Keoch. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  v.as  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (^at  12  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adj'ourned  until  tomorrow. 
February  4,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

490.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 


President,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  op- 
erations of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No. 
A-45  upon  departments,  agencies,  and  cor- 
porations of  the  Government,  pursuant  to 
the  General  Government  Matters  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

491.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  tranBmlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  DepoElt  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
safeguards  against  mergers  and  consolida- 
tions of  banlts  which  might  lessen  competi- 
tion unduly  or  tend  unduly  to  create  a 
monopoly  In  the  field  of  banking";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

492.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed IcRlslation  entitled  "A  bill  to  add  cer- 
tain public  lands  In  California  to  the  Pala 
Indian  Re-ervatlon.  the  Pauma  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  the  Cleveland  N.atlonal  Forest, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

433  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  represenU- 
tlon  of  indigent  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States"; 
to  tht  Cc.mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

494  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
tniiifmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  8731  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  appeals  by  the  United  SUtes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

495  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
supcrgrade  positions  provided  for  by  Public 
Laws  85  469  and  85-726.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  81  854;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

496  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Postmnster 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  clarify  and  make 
uniform  certain  provisions  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  special  postage  rates  for  educational, 
cultural,  and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  CMQce 
and  Civil  Service. 

407  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
National  CaplUl  Planning  Commleilon, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorise  acqxilsltlon  by 
the  Admlnlftrator  of  General  Services  of 
certain  land  and  improvements  thereon  lo- 
cated (1)  within  the  area  bounded  by  Con- 
stitution Avenue  on  the  north,  the  Anacostla 
River  on  the  east.  Independence  Avenue  on 
the  south,  and  Second  Street  SK.  and  NK.  on 
the  west,  and  (2)  within  the  contiguous  area 
bounded  by  C  Sueet  NK.  on  the  north,  21st 
Street  NE.  on  tlie  east.  Constitution  Avenue 
on  the  south,  and  North  Carolina  Avenue  on 
the  west,  all  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes ';  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

498  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  9,  1958,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
lIh:stratlon.  on  a  preliminary  examination 
and  survey  cf  Pine  Orchard  Harbor,  Branford, 
Conn  .  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  July  24,  1946;  to  the  Committer 
on  Public  Works. 

499.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  \3S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  order  granting  the  application  for 
permanent  residence  filed  by  Kong  Poon, 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

600.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  and  a  Hat 
of  persons  Involved,  covering  certain  aliens. 


pursuant  to  Public  Law  861,  approved  July 
1.  1948;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

501.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  trarsmitting  a  copy 
nf  the  order  suspending  de;>ortation  in  the 
case  of  Narci-^o  Fucak.  puri.uant  to  section 
244ia)(l)  of  the  Immlgrat.on  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1952  (8  use  1254(a)(1));  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judli-iary. 

50'2.  A  letter  from  the  Co  nmlssloner.  Ina- 
migratUin  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Uej>artinent  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
K  :  iTders  su-^peiulmg  deportation  and  a  list 
.  :  persons  involved,  covering  certain  aliens, 
par.-^uant  to  section  244iai  i.))  of  the  Immi- 
B';.tion  and  Nationality  Act  )f  1952  (8  U..^  C. 
1-2.T4I  aM5i  I  :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

5uJ  A  le'ter  from  the  C<  iinmi^^sioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturihz.tllon  Service.  US 
Df^partmrnt  oi  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  granting  the  ai)pl!catlons  for  per- 
manent residence  filed  by  certain  alien  =  . 
pur.-uant  to  section  6  ol  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  19a3.  to  the  C"<imm!tce  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

504  A  let'er  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Deftn-e  M  ->iiU/  tion.  E^xecutlvo 
Ofnce  of  the  President,  trnnf  mlttlng  a  report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Director  of  ts^e  Olllce 
of  Chll  and  Defense  Moblllzitlon  on  the  ad- 
nunlstrution  of  sictlon  8  of  'he  Trade  Agree- 
lurnts  KMension  Act  of  U»58  pur.->uani  to  the 
Trade  .Agreements  Fstciisloi  Art  of  1958,  to 
\hv  Committee  on  Way;:  a:u.  Mcajis. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  REF.OLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  repoi  U 
of  committees  were  de  ivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  n Terence  to  the 
pi-oper  calendar,  a.s  follows; 

Mr  THORNBERRY  Com  nlttee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  147,  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  EJucnllon  and  Labor 
to  conduit  certain  studies  and  investiga- 
tions coming  wlilnn  Its  Jurltdlctlon.  vsilhout 
amendment  iRept  No  28 >  Referred  to  the 
House  C;  )endi»r 

Mr  COl  MEH  Con»mlttreon  Rules  House 
Resolution  IJ'J  ResoUuioi  for  considera- 
tion of  HR  2200.  a  bill  to  extend  until 
July  1.  1963.  the  Induction  pruvlslous  of 
the  Universal  Military  TraU  Ing  and  Service 
Act;  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  3. 
1950,  suspending  pert>onnel  itrengths  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  Dependents  A.sslst- 
ance  Act  of  1950;  without  an  rndment  (Rept 
No    29).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  154  Resolution  lor  consideration 
of  H  R  2256.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  State  Code,  to  pro\tde  ad- 
ditional funds  for  direct  leans;  to  remove 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  interest  on  guaranteed  loans;  and 
for  oth-r  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  30).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  51.  Resolution  creating  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  study  and 
investigation  of  the  problem.)  of  small  busi- 
ness; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  31).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUo^ns: 

By  Mr.  ASHLET: 
HR  3963.  A  bUl   to   amend   the   Railroad 
T?' tlrement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
'  lunlnate  certain  deductions  from  a  soouse's 


annuity;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.3964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  the 
entitlement  of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent 
to  a  survivor  annuity  may  in  certain  cases 
be  retained  or  regained  afto.-  his  or  her  re- 
marriage: to  the  Commit;. €  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL   (by  request): 

H  R  3965.  A  bill  to  amend  section  30ta)  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920. 
as  amended  (30  U.S.C..  sec.  187a).  to  prevent 
the  undesirable  division  of  oil  and  gas  lease- 
holds: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsuKir  AIT  iirs. 

By   Mr    C.\RNAHAN: 

H  R  3966  A  bill  to  estublUh  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  nrr?istcnt  unt  mploymtnt  and  un- 
dercmp:(  ymc'.it  in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Banklnc: 
and  Currency 

By   Mr    CUNNINGHAM: 

H  K  3967.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1461. 
1462.  1403.  aid  1405  ol  title  18  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  to  provide  mandatory  prison 
sentences  In  certain  cases  for  mailing,  im- 
porting;. (,r  tiansjiortlnp  obscene  material;  to 
the  Conimitteo  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    GRAY: 

H  R  H'fin  A  bill  tc  amend  sections  536  and 
5;i7  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  payment  of  pension  to  the  widows  and 
children  '>!  \eteiansof  the  tf}5anl!^h-.^merlcnn 
War  who  served  for  70  days  or  more;  to  the 
Comiiiittic  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  311(39  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Aurlculiurc  to  develop  a  recreation  area  In 
connection  with  the  Shawnee  National  For- 
est In  Pope  County.  111.,  and  for  other  pvn- 
piiscs.  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon; 

H  R  3y7o  A  bin  to  author:ze  Federal  as- 
sl.stance  to  the  States  and  local  communities 
In  ImanciuK  an  expanded  prt^gram  of  school 
rou' truction  so  as  to  eliminate  the  national 
short 'frc  of  clftssrxims;  to  the  Ctmunlttee  on 
B.mking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr   JONES  ol  Al  \bamn  • 

H  R  3971  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjvistment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  lease  and  tran.sfer  of  upland  cotton 
acreage  allotments  and  to  preserve  cvitton 
acreage  history;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
rtilttire 

By  Mr   JOHNSON  of  California: 

H  R  3972  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide 
Increases  in  benefits,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By   Mr    KARSTEN 

H  R  3j73  a  bill  to  exclude  from  taxable 
income  taxes  Imposed  vipon  employees  under 
the  social  security,  railroad  retirement,  and 
civil  ser\lce  retirement  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  3974.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rxlen- 
sion  of  certain  special  provisions  relating  to 
State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    LANE: 

HR  3975  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  2.  3, 
4,  5,  6.  and  8  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    McGOVERN: 

H  R.  3976.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  long-term  contracts 
for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  3977.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  Im- 
provement of  the  Southwest  Harbor,  Maine; 
to  the  Committee  on  PiihUr  w/nrv-o 


H  R  3978.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  im- 
provement of  the  Stonlngton  Harlxjr,  Maine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ptiblic  Works. 
By  Mr    MATTHEWS: 

H  R  3979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958  to  au- 
thorize the  granting  of  certain  salary  In- 
creases to  employees  of  the  agricultural  sta- 
bilization and  conservation  county  commit- 
tees; to  the  Committe?  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 

HR.  3.^80.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  tlie 
Huu.-inp  Act  of  1950  (College  housing)  to  au- 
thorize loans  to  educational  Institutions  for 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
conversion,  and  improvement  of  classrci'm 
buildings  and  other  academic  facilities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R  3951.  A  bill  relating  to  the  f.ireclosure 
of  FH.A-in.'^ured  mortcat;es:  to  the  Commit'ee 
on  B-inklng  and  Currency. 

H  R.3P82.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
laws  relating  to  the  renewal  of  urban  com- 
munities,   and    for    other    purposes;     to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv   Mr    OSMERS: 

HR.3983.  A    bill    to    repeal    certain   ex^-Ne 
t.ixes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PRICK: 

H.n.3984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  fenown  as  the  Def 
Plaliu's  Public  Hunting  and  Refuge  .\ria  tc 
the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mi   SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania : 

H  H  3985.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 

Reveiuie  Code  of   1954  to  provide  a  special 

method  of  tJixalion  for  real  estate  investment 

trust*;  to  the  Conunlltee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WITHROW: 

H  R  3088  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsanltj\ry  milk  and  milk  prodticts  shipped 
in  Interstate  commerce,  without  xmduly 
burdening  such  commerce;  to  U;e  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  MoOOVERN: 

H  J.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  to  e.otablish 
ill  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  In- 
ternational My>dlcal  Research,  and  to  estab- 
lish m  the  Public  Health  Service  the  Nuthuial 
Institute  for  International  Medical  Research. 
In  order  to  help  mobllire  the  efforts  ol  me«ll- 
cal  scientists,  research  workers,  technologists, 
teachers,  and  members  of  the  health  profes- 
sions generally.  In  the  Unfted  States  and 
abroad,  for  nssavilt  \ipon  disease,  disability, 
and  the  Impairments  of  man.  and  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  health  of  man  through 
International  cooperation  In  research,  re- 
search training,  and  research  planning;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  MATTHEWS 

H.J.  Res.  212    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  C'^nstltutlon  of  the  United 

Stafci,s  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

wonjen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  ol  Texas : 

H.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution  ati- 
thorlzlng  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
committee  print  entitled  "Title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Veterans'  Benefits";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Georgia  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of  South   Carolina   memorializing   the 
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President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  and  declare  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  Jurisdiction  of 
regions  compacted  of  the  several  States,  In 
the  discovery,  research,  and  development  of 
atomic  and  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses In  the  United  States;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.3987.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Swlatek;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H  R.  3988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
Kamboukos  (Kazantzas);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R  3989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athena 
Nicholas  Euterladou;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H  R.  3990.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jure 
Ruscic;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  3991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  N. 
Ward;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H  R.  3992.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the 


vessel  Edith  Q..  owned  by  James  O.  Qulnn, 
of  Sunset,  Maine,  to  be  docimiented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  full  coast- 
wise privileges;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3993.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the 
vessel  Fundy  II,  owned  by  Stanley  E.  Dodge, 
of  Stonlngton,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  full  coast- 
wise privileges;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H.R.  3994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Fred  Fletcher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Health  Insurance  for  Senior  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3. 1959 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wel- 
fare of  our  senior  citizens  has  been,  as 
It  should  be,  a  matter  of  growing  con- 
cern in  recent  years,  as  their  numbers 
have  continued  to  mount  in  proportion 
to  the  population. 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  for  senior  people  and 
of  adequate  housing  and  improved  health 
and  medical  care  facilities  for  this  seg- 
ment of  our  population,  have  been  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  government, 
labor,  and  industry.  Over  the  past  25 
years  each  has  done  much  to  help  in 
these  worthwhile  objectives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  of  the  House,  I  have  long 
taken  an  Interest  in  social  security  and 
other  legislative  proposals  to  provide 
more  and  deserved  comfort  and  security 
for  people  in  the  later  years  of  their 
lives.  Industry  and  labor  have  worked 
together  in  the  development  of  improved 
pension  and  retirement  plans.  For  some 
years  I  have  sponsored  a  bill  to  extend 
to  the  self-employed  the  same  tax-defer- 
rable privileges  enjoyed  by  approved  and 
qualified  employee  pension  plans.  I  have 
hoi)es  that  that  bill,  which  last  year 
passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelming 
voice  vote,  will  be  enacted  this  session  or, 
at  the  latest,  during  this  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  progress  assuring  the 
65 -plus  group  adequate  means  with 
which  to  meet  the  burden  of  higher  costs 
for  medical  care  has  not  kept  stride  with 
other  social  welfare  advances.  Those 
over  65,  generally,  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  health  insurance  coverage. 

There  are  now  about  15  million  peo- 
ple of  age  65,  or  more,  in  the  United 
States — about  8.6  percent  of  the  total 
population — and  only  about  6  million  of 
these  have  hospital-surgical  coverage. 
This  coverage  for  the  most  part  la  imder 
plans  which  they  paid  for  prior  to  age 
65  and  which  plans  have  advanced  to 


permit  retention  of  coverage  after  age 

65. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  encouraging  to 
many  to  note  the  intensified  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  insurance  industry  and 
the  medical  profession  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem and  to  give  to  those  over  age  65 
the  opportunity  of  providing  for  their 
own  medical  care  costs  through  private 
initiative. 

The  Continental  Casualty  Co..  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  insurance  com- 
panies, has  pioneered  in  this  field  and 
other  insurers  are  following  suit. 

The  Continental  65-plus  policy,  after 
being  tested  in  several  States,  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  in  my  home  State 
of  New  York  and  in  seven  other  Eastern 
States. 

By  successfully  applying  the  principle 
of  group  insurance  to  individuals.  Con- 
tinental has  found  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  available,  without  restriction, 
basic  hospitalization  and  surgical  in- 
surance coverage  to  those  age  65  plus. 

This  new  plan  admittedly  is  not  a 
panacea.  For  this  critical  problem,  it 
most  certainly  does  represent  a  great 
and  feasible  stride  forward  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  voluntary  health  prepayment 
plans  for  those  generally  more  in  need 
of  such  protection,  and.  as  such,  merits 
the  public  recognition  by  those  in  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  labor  who  long 
have  urged  the  encouragement  of  such 
worthwhile  experiments.     We  shall  see. 


It  will  be  good  to  see  them.  His  many 
friends  have  missed  him.  We  were 
shocked  and  dismayed  last  fall  when  it 
was  disclosed  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
a  cancer  the  doctors  identified  as  malig- 
nant. After  a  period  of  anxiety  we  were 
somewhat  relieved  to  learn  that  this 
cancer  was  radioresponsive  and  that  the 
outlook  for  recovery  was  excellent. 

So  it  was  Dick  entered  on  a  long  period 
of  cobalt  treatments  which  only  recently 
were  completed.  Now  the  oflBcial  report 
is  that  he  is  wholly  recovered.  This  is 
heartening  news  indeed  for  all  his 
friends  and  admirers  here  and  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Before  he  knew  of  his  condition  he  had 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  ob- 
tain more  funds  for  cancer  and  other 
medical  research.  He  is  resolved  to  con- 
tinue this  effort,  and  his  very  presence 
here  should  win  him  more  allies  equally 
determined. 

The  statement  issued  by  Senator  Nru- 
BERGERs  physicians  on  February  3,  1959, 
was  as  follows: 

Senator  NruBDiGER  has  completed  an  In- 
tensive course  of  radiation  for  the  malignant 
tumor  which  was  surgically  removed  last 
fall.  He  has  tolerated  the  therapy  well  and 
has  gained  14  pounds  In  weight.  We  are 
gratified  with  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
responded  to  the  treatment  program,  and 
we  have  every  confidence  In  its  success.  He 
is  returning  to  Washington  next  week  pre- 
pared to  resume  a  normal  schedule  of  ac- 
tivity. 


Dick  Neuberger  I.  Fnlly  Recovered  and         BIoo»««to».  <»«*•'  "  All-America. 


Will  Soon  Be  Back  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3. 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  re- 
port that  our  respected  colleague  and 
friend  in  the  other  body,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  Richard  L.  Neubir- 
OER,  will  return  to  Washington  Thursday, 
February  12,  1959.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  Maurine. 


City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3. 1959 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  a  city  in  my  district, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  all-American  cities  by  Look 
magazine  and  the  National  Municipal 
League.  This  is  an  honor  extended  to 
only  11  medium-sized  cities  throughout 
the  Nation. 


Bloomington  is  a  city  with  which  I 
have  had  a  long  and  special  association, 
and  its  achievements  are  always  filled 
with  meaning  for  me.  It  has  truly  been 
a  second  home  to  me  since  I  first  went 
there  as  a  freshman  at  Indiana  Univer- 
.<=ity  in  1921.  and  worked  at  Wells'  Cafe. 
Throughout  the  years  I  h;ave  had  con- 
tinued close  contact  with  Bloomington. 
My  wife  is  a  professor  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity and  my  son  is  a  senior  in  the 
law  school  there. 

I  have  lived  in  Morgan  County,  which 
is  adjacent  to  Monroe  County,  of  which 
Bloomington  is  the  seat,  all  of  my  life, 
as  has  my  family  since  1822.  The  people 
of  Bloomington  are  and  always  have  been 
representative  of  a  friendly,  kind,  but 
rugged  independence  so  typical  of  those 
living  among  the  rolling  hills  of  southern 
Indiana.  I  have  known  that  Blooming- 
ton is  an  all-America  city  but  I  am  glad 
to  see  it  receive  official  reccgniticn. 

From  long  as.socitition  I  Icnow  the  kind 
of  teamwork  which  binds  *he  citizens  of 
Bloomington  together  in  one  successful 
civic  enterprise  after  another.  I  have 
seen  it  exemplified  in  mj.ny  instances, 
and  I  saw  it  again  last  fill  when  they 
made  their  presentation  before  the  panel 
that  selected  this  year's  honor  cities.  I 
joined  the  delegation  sent  out  to  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  after  .--ecing  first-hand 
their  presentation  I  felt  their  selection 
was  a.ssured. 

While  I  was  happy  to  set-  Bloomington 
grow  and  become  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant industiial  center,  I  was  fearful  that 
this  growth  might  destroy  that  friendly, 
helpful  village  atmosphere  that  has  made 
Bloomington  such  a  fine  place  in  which 
to  live  and  raise  a  family.  But  the  true 
greatness  of  Bloomington  is  its  ability, 
despite  its  growth  and  inci  easing  impor- 
tance, to  remain  the  kind,  friendly  com- 
mimity  that  I  knew  years  ago. 

The  same  judgment  applies  to  Indiana 
University.  One  cannot  adequately  dis- 
cuss Bloomington  without  discussing  the 
university,  nor  discuss  the  university 
without  discussing  Bloomington.  Both 
have  lived  and  grown  together  for  about 
140  years.  Indiana  University  has 
steadily  grown  from  a  small  but  out- 
standing midwestern  school  to  one  of  the 
largest  universities  In  the  country  and. 
like  Bloomington,  it  has  retained  its  per- 
sonal and  friendly  atmosphere,  reflected 
in  its  interest  in  each  student. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  any  city  is  that  it  is  a  fine  place  to 
live.  You  can  certainly  say  that  of 
Bloomington.  It  is  most  outstanding  in 
livability. 


SENATE 

\Vi;i)m:.siuy.  Fkbhi  .ahy  4,  lO.'jQ 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  as  In  this  Chamber, 
u  here  rise  the  pillars  of  a  people's  hope. 
Thy  servants  in  the  ministry  of  national 
and  world  welfare  face  perplexing  deci- 
•sions  affecting  the  lives  of  untold  mil- 


Two  Amendmenti  To  Be  OlFered  to  H.R. 
2256 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3, 1959 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  are  two  amend- 
ments which  I  propose  to  offer  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2256.  which  I  understand  will  come 
up  for  action  on  the  floor  tomorrow 
aftei-noon.  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult 
for  the  veterans  to  pay  the  high  interest 
rates  proposed  in  H.R.  2256: 

Amfndment  to  H  R.  2256.  86th  Congress,  as 
Reported  With  a  Committee   Amendment 

Section  2(a)  of  H.R.  2256.  86tli  Congress, 
as  reported  with  a  committee  amendment,  is 
amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  the  word  "and"  be- 
fore "(2)"  and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  (2)  by  adding  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  (3) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  Tn  every  case  in  which 
a  loan  is  guaranteed  under  section  1810  and 
the  interest  rate  is  more  than  4^4  per  centum 
per  annum,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  pay  out  of  appropriations  directly  to  the 
veteran,  during  the  period  tlie  property  is 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  veteran  as  his 
home,  and  at  such  intervals  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations,  an  amount  represent- 
ing the  difference  between  the  interest  paid 
by  the  veteran  cm  the  loan  at  the  rate  ac- 
tually charged,  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
rate  chargeable  hereunder  at  the  time  the 
loan  was  made,  and  the  amount  of  interest 
that  would  have  been  paid  had  the  rate 
been  set  at  4^4  per  centum  per  annum.'  " 


Additional   Amendment  to  H.R.   2256,   86th 
Congress,   as   Reported   by  the  Committee 

Amend  section  2  of  H.R.  2256  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  1811  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'In  every  case  in  which  the  interest 
rate  on  the  direct  loan  is  more  than  4^4  per- 
cent per  annum,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  out  of  appropriations  directly 
to  the  veteran,  during  the  period  tlie  property 
is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  veteran  as  his 
home,  and  at  such  intervals  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe  by  regulations,  an 
amount  representing  the  difference  between 
the  interest  paid  by  the  veteran  on  the  loan 
at  the  rate  actually  charged  and  the  amount 
of  interest  that  would  have  been  paid  had 
the  rate  been  set  at  4^4  percent  per  annum.'  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  legis- 
late additional  money  for  GI  loans.  I 
feel  the  veterans  fare  better  if  they  can 
secure  loans  under  VA  auspices. 


COMPARISON    OF    CI    LOANS    AND    PHA    LOANS 

There  are  certain  definite  advantages 
to  GI  loan  financing  over  FHA  financing 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  veteran  bor- 
rower and  these  advantages  are  present 
even  if  the  two  loans  bear  an  identical 
interest  rate. 

The  obvious  advantage  to  the  GI  loan 
is  that  it  may  be  obtained  for  home,  farm, 
or  business  purposes  whereas  the  FHA 
has  no  comparable  farm  and  business 
loan  program. 

Other  advantages  of  GI  loan  financing 
are  as  follows : 

First.  The  GJ  loan  guarantee  or  insur- 
ance is  furnished  without  charge  to  the 
borrower  whereas  FHA  loan  insurance  is 
paid  for  by  the  borrower  through  a  mort- 
gage insurance  premium  payment  of 
one-half  percent  per  aruium  on  the 
monthly  declining  balance  of  the  loan. 

Second.  The  VA  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty fixes  the  maximum  price  which  the 
veteran  may  pay  for  the  property.  The 
FHA  valuation  is  used  in  determining 
only  the  maximum  loan  amount  and  the 
purchaser  may  pay  in  excess  of  the  FTIA 
appraisal  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

Third.  The  GI  loan  may  be  mswle  for 
100  percent  of  the  approved  purchase 
price.  The  FHA  loan  may  be  no  more 
than  97  percent  of  the  FHA  valuation  of 
the  property  in  cases  where  the  property 
is  valued  at  no  more  than  $13,500  and  for 
a  lesser  percentage  as  the  value  of  the 
property  increases.  Consequently,  a 
dcwnpayment  requirement  exists  in  FHA 
insurance  authority  which  is  not  present 
in  VA  authority. 

Fourth.  The  GI  loan  may  be  prepaid 
by  the  borrower  at  any  time  without  pre- 
mium or  fee.  A  prepayment  fee  of  1 
percent  of  the  outstanding  principal  bal- 
ance may  be  required  if  the  borrower 
wants  to  pay  off  an  FHA  loan  before  ma- 
turity. 

Fifth.  The  VA  has  authority  to  pur- 
chase defaulted  GI  loans  where  the 
holder  refuses  to  extend  indulgence  in 
deserving  cases,  thereby  affording  the 
borrower  a  further  opportunity  to  keep 
his  home.  The  FHA  has  no  comparable 
authority. 

Sixth.  The  VA  has  more  limitations  on 
foreclosui-e  action  by  lenders  which  are 
designed  to  protect  the  veteran's  interest 
and  prohibit  precipitous  action. 

Seventh.  The  VA  has  a  statutory  di- 
rective to  release  an  original  veteran  bor- 
rower from  liability  under  certain  condi- 
tions where  the  property  is  sold  and  a 
new  purchaser  assumes  the  mortgage  in- 
debtedness. The  FHA  has  no  such  re- 
quirement. 


hons  who  look  to  them  for  the  wise  word 
and  the  right  action,  lift  us  all,  we  pray, 
from  the  confusions  and  bafflements  of 
these  perilous  days  into  the  unhurried 
calm  of  Thy  presence. 

For  the  preservation  of  our  freedom, 
for  the  defeat  of  all  tyranny,  for  the 
redemption  of  democracy  from  its  fail- 
ures, for  the  attairunent  of  a  just  and 
enduring  peace  for  all  the  earth,  we  lift 
our  hearts  to  Thee,  O  God  of  our  salva- 
tion. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senati. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4, 1959. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden  . 
President  pro  tempore. 
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Mr.    DIRKSEN    thereupon   took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  3,  1959.  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  3, 1959,  the  following 
rejKjrt  of  a  committee  was  submitted: 
On  February  3,   1959: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  57.  A  bin  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  the  provision  and  Improvement  of 
housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes   (Bept.  No.  41). 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1959— AMEND- 
MENTS SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  3.  1959, 

Mr.  CLARK,  on  February  3,  1959.  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  57)  to  extend 
and  amend  laws  relating  to  the  provision 
and  improvement  of  housing  and  the 
renewal  of  urban  communities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  on  February  3,  1959, 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  Senate  bill  57,  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  authorized  to  meet  today 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  today  during  the  session  of 
t.ie  Senate: 


The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services ;  and 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  Introduction  of 
bills  and  the  tran.saction  of  other  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  an- 
nounce that  there  are  no  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Chair  so  understands. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

Report   on    Operations  Under    Budget   Cir- 
cuL.ui  No.  A-45 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
p>ort  on  the  operations  of  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-45  upon  departments, 
agencies,  and  corporations  of  the  Govern- 
ment dated  January  1959  (with  an  accom- 
panying repKDrt);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Safeguards    Against    Certain    Mergers    and 
Consolidations  or  Banks 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  provide  safeguards  against 
mergers  and  consolidations  of  banks  which 
might  lessen  competition  unduly  or  tend 
unduly  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of 
banking  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Administration  or  TIiade  Agree- 
Mi  NTS  Extension  Act  of  1958 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
his  repwrt  on  the  administration  of  section 
8  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958,  dated  February  1,  1959  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Amendment  of  Forkign  Service  Buildings 
Act  of  1926 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of 
1926  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Relations. 

Adjustment  and  Cancellation  of  Certain 
Irrigation  Charges  Against  Non-Indian 
Owned  Lands,  Wyoming 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  approve  an  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  adjusting,  deferring, 
and  canceling  certain  Irrigation  charges 
against  non-Indian-owned  lands  under  the 
Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project,  Wyo., 


and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AITalrs. 

Extension  of  Leasing  Provisions  to  Cxstain 
Lands  in  Oregon 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  tran.smlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  leasing  provisions 
of  the  act  of  June  14,  1926.  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  June  4,  1954  (68  Stat.  173;  43 
use,  sees.  869  869-3  i ,  to  certain  lands  In 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AITairs. 

Acquisition    of    Lands    for    Oeolocical 
Survey 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  Decem- 
be-  24.  1942  (56  Stat  1086;  43  U.SC,  see. 
36b),  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands  or 
interest  in  lands  for  the  Geological  Survey" 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Addition  of  Certain  Public  Lands  in  Cali- 
fornia to  Pala  Indian  Reservation,  Pauma 
Indian  Reservation,  and  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  add  certain  public  lands  in 
California  to  the  Pala  Indian  Reservation. 
the  Pauma  Indian  Reservation,  and  the 
Cleveland  National  Forest,  and  for  other 
purpixses  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Representation  of  Indigent  Defendants  im 
Certain  Criminal  Cases 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  representation  of  Indigent 
defendants  In  criminal  cases  In  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  3731 .  Title  18.  Uhtted 
.States  Code,  Relating  to  Appeals  bt  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  3731  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  appeals  by  the  United 
states  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Drafts  of  Proposed  Legislation 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting three  drafts  of  proposed  legislation, 
as  follows: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  compel  the  production  of  documentary 
material  required  In  civil  Investigations  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act.  as 
amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification  of 
corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  pro- 
hibiting the  acquisition  of  assets  of  other 
banks  by  banks,  banking  associations,  or 
trust  companies  when  the  effect  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition,  or  to  tend  to 
create  a  mont.poly  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers);   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Claims  Arising  From  Crash  of 
Navy  Aircraft  Near  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
claims  settled  and  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  arising  from  the  crash  of  a  U.S. 
Navy  P9P-4  jet  aircraft  near  Wold-Chamber- 
lain Air  Field,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  on  June 
9.  1956  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
mifrratlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
l)artment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  su.^pendlng  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
ol  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  such  saspension  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Gr.^nting  of  Status  of  Perm\nent  Residence 
to  Certain   Aljens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
mi^jratlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
paitment  of  Justice,  tran.'iniltting.  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  grantlns;  the  appli- 
cation for  j>ermanent  residence  filed  by  cer- 
tain aliens,  topcther  with  a  statement  of  the 
facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to 
each  alien,  and  the  reasc  ns  for  granting 
such  applications  (with  accompanying  pa- 
lmers);   to   the  Committee   en   the  Judiciary. 

Special  Postage  Rate.s  for  Educational.  Cul- 
tural. AND   Library   Materials 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  clarify  and  make  uniform  certain 
priivi.slons  of  the  law  re:atlng  t)  special 
postage  rates  for  educational,  cultural,  and 
library  materials,  and  loi  other  purposes 
(With  an  .Tccompanying  pai)er);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

REPonTS    ON    Positions    Filled    in    Certain 
Grades  of  Cl-assificaticn  Act  of  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration.  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
positions  filled  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  in  grades  GS-16,  17.  and  18  (with 
accompanyin'j:  jiapers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Chan  man.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Washinglo  i,  DC,  transmlt- 
tmp.  pursuant  to  law,  a  r<ix)rt  on  positions 
filled  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
m  Krades  GS-16,  17,  and  18  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

AcQUismoN  BY  Admini.strator  of  General 
Services  of  Certain  Land 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Na- 
tloiial  Capital  Planning  Commission.  Wash- 
ington. DC,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  acquisition  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  of 
certain  land  and  Improvements  thereon  lo- 
cated ( 1 )  within  the  area  bounded  by  Con- 
stitution Avenue  on  the  north,  the  Anacostla 
River  on  the  east.  Independence  Avenue  on 
the  south,  and  2d  Street,  southeast  and 
northeast,  on  the  west,  and  (2)  within  the 
contiguous  area  bounded  by  C  Street,  north- 
east, on  the  north.  2lBt  Street,  northeast, 
on  the  east.  Constitution  Avenue  on  the 
south,  and  North  Carolina  Avenue  on  the 
west,  all  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were  laid   before   the 
Senate,  or   presented,  and   referred  as 

Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  relating  to  Judicial  nomina- 
tions and  appointments;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OP  OKLAHOMA  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  relating  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and,  under  the 
rule,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Enrolled  House  Resolution  511 

Re.solutlon  commending  the  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegation  for 
their  wholehearted  participation  in  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  85-864.  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  Its  wisdom  passed  the  National  Delense 
Edu"atlon  Act  of  1958  which  will,  among 
other  Important  Items,  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  loans  available 
to  students  at  low  Interest  rates  in  order  that 
students  in  need  thereof  may  pursue  their 
courses  of  study  In  institutions  of  higher 
education;  and 

Whereas  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  purpose  amount  to 
t47.500.000  for  fiscal  year  1959.  $75  mlllicn  for 
fiscal    year    1960,    $82,500,000    for    fiscal    year 

1961.  $90  million  for  fiscal  year  1962.  and 
such  sums  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  each  of  the 
3  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
a  loan  for  any  school  year  prior  to  July  1, 

1962.  to  continue  or  complete  their  educa- 
tion, the  majority  of  such  sums  so  appro- 
priated going  for  loans  to  students;  and 

Whereas  Oklahoma  may  receive  a  part  of 
the  money  so  appropriated  which  amount 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  thus  appro- 
priated as  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  on 
a  full-time  basis  In  this  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  lull- 
time  basis  In  all  of  the  States;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  said  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  19£8  will  mean  au- 
thorization of  approximately  $6  million  will 
be  made  available  to  higher  education  stu- 
dents In  this  State  and  many  promising 
students  will,  because  of  the  loans,  be  able  to 
continue  and  complete  their  education;  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  27th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa— 

1.  That  all  members  of  the  congressional 
delegation  are  hereby  commended  for  their 
participation  In  the  passage  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

2.  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  house  of  representatives  to  each  member 
of   said   Oklahoma   congressional   delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  26th  day  of  January  1959. 

Clint  G.  Livingston. 
Speaker  of  the  Hoitse  of  Representatives. 


"Whereas  limited  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  many  communities  are  not  adequate 
to  support  construction  programs  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  eliminate  their  classroom  short- 
ages and  not  sufficient  to  provide  proper 
compensation  to  their  teachers;  and 

"Whereas  the  national  Interest  requires 
that  the  Federal  Government  assist  State 
and  local  governments  In  solving  these 
pressing  problems:   Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  on  a 
grant  basis  to  help  meet  the  problems  of  In- 
adequate facilities  and  Inadequate  teachers' 
salaries  by  enacting  such  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation legislation  In  1959." 

Resolution  drafted  by  conference  commit- 
tee of  Northeast  Queens  Council  for  Schools, 
resultant  from  fifth  annual  Boroughwide 
conference  on  educational  legislation  on  this 
16th   day   1958. 

Naomi  Garstein, 

President. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Northeast  Queens  Council  for  Schools, 
of  New  York,  N.Y.,  relating  to  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

"Whereas  there  Is  still  a  serious  shortage 
of  classrooms  and  of  teachers  requiring 
emergency  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 

Government;  and 


THE      FIGHT      AGAINST      COMMU- 
NISM—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  General  Assembly. 
Fourth  Degree.  Knights  of  Columbus,  of 
Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  endorsing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation in  the  fight  against  communism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

Whereas  the  activities  of  Communist, 
Communist-front,  and  certain  pseudoliberal 
organizations  constitute  a  present  and  con- 
tinuing danger  to  the  liberties  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  the  welfare  of  our  country:  and 

Whereas  several  of  these  organizations 
have  launched  an  attack  on  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  and  the  Justice 
Department  of  the  United  States  in  an  effort 
to  hamper  their  activities  and  break  down 
our  country's  defense  against  subversion; 
and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  exceeded  its  Judicial  functions 
In  laying  down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  con- 
gressional investigations,  which  will  impede 
the  fight  against  subversion:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  General 
Assembly,  in  regular  meeting  assembled,  ex- 
presses its  wholehearted  approval  and  sup- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  Its  Director.  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  insists  that  this  organi- 
zation be  given  the  widest  possible  latitude 
to  continue  its  Invaluable  services  in  the 
protection  of  our  country  against  Its  enemies 
abroad  and  at  home;  and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  this  assembly  endorses  and 
congratulates  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  on  Its  diligent  and  tireless 
efforts  in  exposing  Communist  infiltration  in 
our  Government,  In  the  professions,  and  In 
vital  Industries,  and  we  demand  that  this 
committee  be  maintained  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee until  the  Communist  menace  has 
been  permanently  removed;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  assembly  view  with 
consternation  and  dismay  the  lawless  actions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  usurp- 
ing legislative  functions.  Including  the  laying 
down  of  rules  of  conduct  of  legislative  in- 
vestigations. In  contravention  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Gen- 
eral Assembly  call  upon  Its  Senators  and  Its 
Representative  to  Congress  from  Suffolk 
County  to  block  every  effort  to  tear  down  our 
defenses  against  Communist  subversion,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  spell  out  broadly 
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and  In  detail  the  authority  and  duties  of  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  engaged  In  the 
fight  against  subversion,  and  the  duties  and 
authority  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, to  the  end  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
function  adequately  against  subversion  with- 
out hindrance  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Representatives  In  Congress,  and 
we  solicit  the  active  support  of  all  loyal 
Americans  in  this  effort  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent defense  against  subversive  activities  In 
the  face  of  current  efforta  to  destroy  them. 

Faithful  Navigator. 

Faithful  Scribe. 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  AIRPORT  LEG- 
ISLATION— LETTER  AND  STATE- 
MENT 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Clarence 
R.  Miles,  manager  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  The  substance  of 
Mr.  Miles'  letter  is  that  the  chamber 
meant  to  submit  its  comment  on  Senate 
bill  1  and  Senate  bill  674,  the  airport  bills 
now  under  consideration  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
but  found  the  hearings  finished  before 
the  chamber's  views  could  be  formulated. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  now  too  late  to  pub- 
lish the  chamber's  statement  as  part  of 
the  hearings  on  the  airport  bills.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Miles'  letter 
to  me  and  the  statement  transmitted 
therewith  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

or  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC.  February  2.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DzAR  Senator  Schoeppel:  At  the  time  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  was  holding  hearings  on  S  1  by 
Senator  Monroney  and  on  S.  674  of  which 
you  are  a  cosponsor,  the  chamber's  commit- 
tees and  the  chamber's  board  of  directors 
were  reviewing  all  of  our  policies  and  relating 
them  to  currently  proposed  legislation.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
the  consideration  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

A«  a  result  of  committee  study  and  of 
action  by  our  board  of  directors  in  support 
of  the  committee's  recommendations,  we  are 
now  in  a  posit'on  to  urge  enactment  of  S.  674 
with  certain  amendments.  A  statement  out- 
lining our  position  la  attached.  If  the  record 
of  the  contmlttee  hearings  has  not  been 
closed,  I  respectfully  request  that  this  state- 
ment be  included  therein. 
Cordially  yours, 

Clarence  R.  Miles, 
Manager,  Legislative  Department. 


Statement  in   Behalf  of  the  Chamber   of 
Commerce    of    the    United    States    Sub- 
mitted   BT    Clarence    R.    Miles,    Manager, 
Legislative  Department,  February  2,  1959 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  for  a  number  of  years  favored  a 
reasonable   amount   of   Federal   aid   for   the 
development  of  an  adequate  nationwide  air- 
port system. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  our  commit- 
tees and  our  board  of  directors  would  be  In 


Washington  to  review  our  legislative  pro- 
gram, we  felt  we  should  delay  any  comment 
on  S.  1  and  S.  674  until  the  end  of  their 
deliberations. 

Our  Transportation  and  Communication 
Committee  reviewed  these  legislative  pro- 
posals, in  light  of  chamber  policy,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  January  28  and  29.  They 
made  a  report  to  our  board  of  directors  on 
Saturday,  January  31. 

The  board  of  directors  concurred  with  the 
view  of  the  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tion Committee  that  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
should  be  continued,  in  the  public  interest. 
But  It  also  held  that  in  continuing  Federal 
aid,  the  Congress  should  recognize  the  need 
for  arriving  at  a  balanced  budget.  The  need 
for  balancing  the  1960  budget  at  the  lowest 
possible  level  of  expenditures  is  imperative 
because  of  the  huge  deficit  contemplated  this 
fiscal  year. 

Con.<;equently.  the  chamber  believes  that  S. 
674.  rather  than  S.  1,  represents  a  more  ac- 
ceptable solution  of  this  problem. 

In  supporting  S.  674,  however,  we  recom- 
mend that  it  be  amended  in  the  following 
manner: 

1.  Limit  aid  to  the  building  of  a  system 
of  airports  that  is  essential  for  commercial 
traffic  in  interstate  commerce.  In  other 
words.  Federal  aid  should  not  be  available 
for  airports  used  only  for  local  flying. 

2.  Clearly  state  that  funds  provided  should 
not  be  employed  for  the  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  administration  buildings  more 
elaborate  or  expensive  than  Is  truly  essential 
for  interstate  commerce  traffic.  Contrary  to 
S.  674,  therefore,  we  recognize  that  certain 
terminal  facilities  are  essential  to  reasonably 
meet  the  needs  of  commercial  air  traffic. 

3.  Provide  for  the  imposition  of  user 
charges  to  recoup  Federal  aid  granted  under 
the  new  act.  Such  revenue  should  come 
from  beneficiaries  such  as  those  using  the 
landing  areas.  Including  commercial  corpo- 
ration, private  and  military  transport;  the 
community  in  which  the  airport  is  located: 
and  adj.icent  land  owners.  Such  a  plan,  we 
believe,  is  essential  If  this  program  is  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  airport  sy.";tcm  and  at 
the  same  time  Insure  the  wisest  possible  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  50.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  investigate  the  textile  industry 
(Rcpt.  No.  48) ; 

S.  Res.  65.  Resolution  authorizing  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  problems  of  the  aged 
(Rept.  No.  47) ; 

S  Res.  70.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
investigate  certain  matters  within  its  Juris- 
diction (  Rept.  No.  46) ;  and 

S.  rtes.  72.  Resolution  extending  the  time 
for  filing  a  report  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Preservation  of  Memorabilia  of  the  Sen- 
ate (Rept  No.  45). 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  addi- 
tional amendment: 

S.  Res.  45.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
temporary  staff  and  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  (Rept.  No.  44). 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Res.  66.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  La- 
bor-Management Relations  Act  (Rept.  No. 
43). 


ANNA  B.  MAYS— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Anna  B.  Mays,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Re.iolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Anna  B  Mays,  widow  of  Lewis  C.  Mays,  an 
employee  of  the  OfSce  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  6  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances 


othc 

4. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
ENTITLED  "PROBLEMS  OP  THE 
DOMESTIC  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY"— 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  42 » 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  approved  Senate  Reso- 
lution 287,  which  authorized  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  a  study  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry.  The  authority  under 
the  resolution  expired  last  Saturday, 
January  31.  Anticipating  that  event. 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  submitted  a  resolution  for  an 
extension  of  the  time,  and  for  an  added 
appropriation  of  $2,500  to  complete  its 
work.  This  became  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  study  was  completed  in  the 
meantime.  It  was  delayed  somewhat 
because  of  the  reorganization  of  the  com- 
mittee itself  since  the  new  session  of 
Congress. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  submit,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
report  authorized  under  the  original  res- 
olution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  explain  the  report. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have 
witnessed  economic  growth  in  this  coun- 
try of  which  we  can  all  be  justly  proud. 
Although  this  growth  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  three  postwar  recessions,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  em- 
ployment, production,  and  personal  in- 
come which  has  meant  a  sipnificant  rise 
in  the  living  standard  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately,  not 
all  sectors  of  our  economy  have  shared 
in  this  economic  growth.  While  other 
Industries  have  been  expanding,  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry,  for  example,  has 
been  contracting.  During  the  past  dec- 
ade 350,000  textile  jobs  have  been  lost 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  during  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic growth  workers  displaced  by  the 
contraction  of  some  industries  will  be 
absorbed  by  other  industries  which  are 
expanding.  We  know,  however,  that 
while  this  is  true  to  some  extent,  it  is 
not  true  in  all  cases.  As  a  result  of  the 
staggering  loss  in  textile  employment 
over  the  past  10  years,  we  have  seen  a 
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growing  number  of  textile  communities 
added  to  the  list  of  surplus  labor  areas. 
Some  textile  communities  have  experi- 
enced a  high  level  of  unemployment 
throughout  the  entire  decade. 

While  industrial  workers  in  general 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  rising  wages 
even  those  textile  workers  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  remain  employed 
have  shared  only  to  a  minor  degree  in 
our  overall  increa.ses  in  production  and 
productivity.  Those  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  have  experienced  serious  hardships, 
and  in  many  ca.ses  this  has  extended  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

The  decline  of  the  textile  indu.sti-y 
during  a  period  of  general  economic 
growth  has  been  a  matter  of  growing 
concern  to  a  number  of  us.  On  April  2. 
1958,  the  Honorable  Fiederick  G.  Payne 
discussed  the  problems  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Much 
of  his  speech  dealt  with  the  effects  of 
Federal  policy  upon  this  industry. 
Shortly  afterward,  on  April  14,  1953,  the 
Honorable  Nokpis  Cotton  introduced  a 
resolution — S.  Res.  287.  to  which  I  have 
referred — callin"?  for  the  establishment 
of  a  subcommitleo  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  all  factors  affecting 
commci'ce  and  production  in  the  textile 
industry  of  the  United  States.  I  was 
asked  to  serve  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Othci-s 
who  served  with  me  included  Senators 
Bible,  Cotton.  Payne.  Purtell,  and  Thur- 
mond. Of  these,  only  Senators  Cotton 
and  Thurmond  remain  as  members  of 
the  subcommittee  today.  I  digress 
briefly  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  we 
held  hearings  in  Washington,  in  the  New 
England  States,  in  the  South,  and  in  New 
York  City.  My  colleacues  faithfully  at- 
tended these  healings  whei'e  we  listened 
to  the  testimony  of  more  than  200  wit- 
nesses. They  have  a  deep  and  genuine 
concern  with  the  pioblcms  of  this  indus- 
try and  of  the  workers  who  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  events  of  the  past  10  years. 
With  me  they  share  the  fervent  hope 
that  steps  can  be  taken  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  Federal  policies  upon  this  in- 
dustry, and  to  halt  the  decline  of  produc- 
tion and  employment  which  is  steadily 
weakening  an  important  sector  of  the 
domestic  economy. 

I  may  say.  parenthetically,  that  while 
$25,000  was  authorized  for  the  commit- 
tee under  that  resolution,  we  spent,  I 
think,  only  about  $7,000  to  complete  the 
full  study. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  high 
tribute  to  our  working  staff.  Especially 
are  we  indebted  to  the  unremitting  la- 
bors of  Dr.  William  H.  Miernyk,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research  in  Northeastern  University  at 
Boston,  Ma.ss.  He  is  a  renowned  author 
and  authority  in  all  the  areas  of  oiu* 
.■■tudy.  We  were  most  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  enlist  a  man  of  his  great  ability. 
His  cooperative  spirit  and  high  sense 
of  responsibility  has  been  reflected 
ihioughout  our  proceedings. 

To  the  loyalty,  inte£rrity.  and  Industry 
of  the  committee  staff  we  owe  a  deep 


debt  of  gratitude.  And  to  the  staffs  of 
the  participating  Senators  we  extend  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  their  unfailing 
helpfulness. 

The  end  product  of  this  study  has 
been  made  possible  only  through  the 
arduous  toil  and  devotion  of  many  per- 
sons of  whom  their  government  may  well 
share  the  pride  of  our  committee. 

The  findings  of  this  Ions  inve.stiga- 
tion  cannot  be  detailed  here.  But  I 
can  summarize  the  highlights.  Wliile 
industrial  production  in  the  Nation  in- 
creased 45  percent,  from  the  base  period 
1947  to  1949.  textile  production  declined 
2  percent.  Consequently,  textile  pro- 
duction has  accounted  for  a  dwindling 
share  of  total  manufacturing  output. 
The  production  of  cotton  textiles  has 
dropped  about  3  percent,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  woolen  and  wori-tcd  goods 
during  this  period  has  declined  by  more 
than  44  percent.  The  only  ^egment  of 
the  textile  industry  to  show  an  increase 
is  that  producing  fabrics  from  man- 
made  fibers,  but  here  the  increase  has 
been  much  less  than  is  popularly  be- 
lieved. Over  the  past  10  years  this  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  has  shown  a  gain 
of  less  Ihan  5  percent,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  gain  is  measured 
frcm  a  relatively  small  base.  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  overall  cutback  in  textile 
production  has  resulted  directly  in  the 
loss  of  350,000  jobs. 

But  the  effects  of  the  decline  in  tex- 
tiles do  not  stop  here.  The  textile  in- 
dustry is  an  important  buyer  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  products  from 
the  farms,  forests,  and  mines  of  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Some  indus- 
tries— such  as  the  textile  machinery  in- 
dustry— sell  most  if  not  all  of  their  out- 
put to  textile  mills. 

As  a  result  of  the  decline  in  textiles 
there  has  been  a  drop  in  production  and 
employment  in  other  industries  which 
ai-e  suppliers  to  the  textile  industry. 
We  can  trace  the  effects  back  further 
and  see  that  other  industries  which  sell 
to  the  textile  machinery  industry  are 
likewise  affected  by  the  decline  in  tex- 
tile production.  In  brief,  the  problem 
of  the  decline  in  textiles  is  serious 
enough  if  we  do  not  look  beyond  this 
industry  itself.  But  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  effects  upon  other  industries 
in  our  economy,  the  decline  in  textiles 
has  had  far  more  damaging  conse- 
quences than  is  apparent  on  first  exam- 
ination. 

The  textile  industry  is  essential  to  our 
national  defense  effort.  We  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  on  defense. 
Some  of  these  expenditures  are  for  re- 
search designed  to  improve  our  national 
security.  Pew  would  disagree  that  it  is 
sound  public  policy  to  spend  whatever 
is  necessary  to  reduce  our  vulnerability 
to  attack.  But  is  it  sound  policy  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  striving  to 
strengthen  our  defenses,  through  an 
expanding  missile  program  and  other 
similar  developments,  to  allow  an  in- 
dustry which  produces  one  of  our  basic 
civilian  and  military  needs  to  decline  to 
the  point  where  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves  will  be  jeopardized  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency?    We  believe 


not.  We  are  further  convinced  that  to 
some  extent  the  problems  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry  stem  from  the  ways  in 
which  various  Federal  Government  poli- 
cies are  administered. 

I  can  only  list  these  policies  briefly,  but 
I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  carefully  study  cur  subcommittee  re- 
port so  that  he  may  understand  how 
these  policies  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline of  textile  production  and  employ- 
ment. 

Our  agricultural  price-support  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  a  two-price  system 
for  cotton.  Foreign  textile  manufac- 
turers can  purchase  American  cotton  at 
prices  about  20  percent  below  those  paid 
by  American  mills.  This  cotton,  fabri- 
cated into  cloth,  can  then  enter  our  mar- 
kets at  prices  lower  than  American  mills 
can  charge  and  cover  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  the  wages  paid  to 
textile  workers  in  countries  which  export 
cloth  to  the  United  States  range  from 
one-half  to  one-tenth  those  received  by 
American  textile  workeis.  As  a  part  of 
our  program  of  liberalizing  international 
trade,  we  have  made  it  easier  for  these 
fabrics  to  enter  our  markets.  The 
American  textile  industry  has  tried  to 
compensate  for  lower  wages  and  lower 
raw  material  prices  abroad  by  increasing 
its  productivity.  Although  profits  in  this 
industry  have  been  shrinking,  the  indus- 
try has  gone  through  an  extensive  and 
costly  modernization  program  over  the 
past  10  years.  Productivity  in  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  has  gone  up  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  increase  in 
productivity  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  general. 

But  despite  these  efforts,  American 
mills  cannot  compete  in  our  own  or  in 
world  markets  with  low -cost  foreign 
mills  which  also  have  kept  abreast  of 
recent  technological   developments. 

Thus  our  agricultural  price  support 
program,  and  our  foreign  trade  pro- 
gram have  both  contributed  to  the  loss 
of  domestic  textile  production  and  em- 
ployment. In  addition,  through  our  for- 
eign aid  program  we  have  expanded 
textile  capacity  in  countries  which  for- 
merly purchased  textile  products  from 
the  United  States.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
the  growth  of  new  textile  industries  in 
other  countries,  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry has  lost  two-thirds  of  its  export 
market. 

If  the  trends  of  the  past  10  years  are 
continued,  at  some  point  we  will  reach 
the  stage  where  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry cannot  satisfy  our  basic  civilian 
and  military  needs  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  If  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry continues  to  decline,  other  in- 
dustries which  sell  their  products  to  tex- 
tile mills  will  lose  important  customers. 
The  hardship  which  now  exists  in  many 
textile  communities  will  spread  to  other 
communities.  If  these  dangers  are  to 
be  avoided,  a  positive  program  will  be 
required  to  halt  the  textile  decline;  to 
stabilize  production  and  employment; 
and  to  permit  future  growth  as  our 
population  increases  and  as  our  national 
income  rises.    With  this  in  mind,  the 
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Textile  Subcommittee  makes  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

First.  We  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  interagency  com- 
mittee within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  deal  excuslvely  with  textile  af- 
fairs. This  committee  should  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Labor, 
State,  and  the  Treasury. 

It  should  also  include  representatives 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, the  OflBce  of  Civilian  De- 
fense Mobilization,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. The  Chairman  of  the  Textile 
Interagency  Committee  should  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Domestic  Affairs.  To  assist  the  Textile 
Interagency  Committee,  we  recommend 
that  there  be  established  an  advisory 
committee  to  consist  of  three  represent- 
atives of  textile  management,  three  rep- 
resentatives of  textile  labor,  and  three 
representatives  of  the  public  at  large. 
In  addition,  we  recommend  that  at  each 
session  of  Congress  there  be  appointed 
a  Textile  Subcommittee  within  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  work  closely  with  the 
Textile  Interagency  Committee  and  the 
advisory  committee. 

Second.  We  recommend  that  there  be 
Instituted  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  a  program  to  improve  on  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  statistical 
data  which  will  assist  textile  manage- 
ment to  solve  some  of  the  problems  in- 
ternal to  the  industry. 

Third.  We  recommend  that  quotas  be 
established  which  will  permit  foreign 
producers  of  textile  products  to  sell  in 
our  markets  within  limits  which  will  not 
further  endanger  existing  textile  capac- 
ity. Furthermore,  we  recommend  that 
the  quotas  be  established  by  specific 
categories  of  textile  products  so  that  no 
one  branch  of  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry will  feel  the  full  impact  of  Im- 
ports from  abroad. 

Fourth.  We  recommend  that  agencies 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  longrun  consequences  of  further 
expansion  of  world  textile  capacity  be- 
fore additional  grants  be  made  to  other 
countries  to  expand  their  own  textile 
production  for  the  international  market. 

Fifth.  We  recommend  more  realistic 
Interpretation  of  the  current  peril-point 
provision  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  faster  action  on  escape-clause  cases 
brought  before  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Sixth.  We  recommend  that  some  pro- 
portion of  custom  duties  collected  on 
textile  products  entering  the  United 
States  be  used  to  finance  research — 
esi)ecially  basic  research  designed  to  find 
new  end  uses  for  textile  products,  and 
economic  research  which  will  aid  the 
Industry  in  planning  Its  future  produc- 
tion program. 

Seventh.  Depreciation  rates  on  textile 
nachinery  now  in  effect  are  obsolete. 
\Vc  recommend  that  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
i.  sue  a  revised  schedule  of  depreciation 
rates,  taking  into  account  current  indus- 
try practices  which  would  permit  a  more 
rapid  writeoff  of  new  equipment  for  tax 
P'jipo.ses, 


Eighth.  We  also  recommend  that  the 
Finance  Committee  carefully  study  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  with  a  view  toward  revision 
to  protect  against  abuses  under  the  loss 
carry-forward  and  carry-back  provisions 
which  now  are  often  used  by  financial 
speculators  to  liquidate  textile  mills 
which  could  be  operated  successfully. 

Ninth.  We  recommend  elimination  of 
the  two-price  system  on  cotton.  If  It 
is  not  feasible  to  eliminate  immediately 
the  two-price  system  on  cotton,  we  rec- 
ommend that  tariffs  on  imported  cotton 
products  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  between 
foreign-produced  and  domestically  pro- 
duced cotton  products  resulting  from  the 
two-price  cotton  system. 

Tenth.  Finally,  we  recommend  that 
the  Foreign  A.'ssets  Control  Division  of 
the  Umted  States  Treasury  Department 
review  its  ix)Iicy  toward  the  importation 
of  partly  processed  textile  fibers  from 
countries  with  which  we  do  not  now 
maintain  normal  trading  relationships. 
This  policy  has  been  inconsistent  and 
discriminatory.  It  has  allowed  finished 
products  made  from  these  fibers  to  enter 
the  American  market,  but  has  prohibited 
domestic  textile  manufacturers  from 
purchasing  such  partly  processed  fibers 
from  Western  European  countries,  at  the 
cost  of  many  domestic  textile  Jobs. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  again 
urging  each  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
carefully  study  the  report  of  the  Textile 
Subcommittee.  The  problems  of  this  in- 
dustry are  serious;  and  unless  positive 
actipn  is  taken  to  solve  these  problems, 
it  w*ill  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  domestic  textile  Industry  is  unable 
to  satisfy  our  basic  civilian  and  military 
needs,  and  we  shall  have  placed  our- 
selves in  seriou.s  jeopardy  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  two  brief  statements: 

First,  let  me  say  I  was  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee:  and  I  should  hke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distlngui-shed  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  PastoreI  for  the  fine  leader- 
ship he  gave  our  subcommittee  and  for 
the  fair,  excellent,  and  unbiased  man- 
ner in  which  he  presided  over  the  hear- 
ings. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  take  steps 
to  put  into  motion  the  recommendations 
which  have  been  made  in  the  report. 
The  textile  industry  not  only  provides 
employment  to  more  than  1  million  per- 
sons, but  also  I'anks  in  importance — 
second  only  to  steel — as  regards  the  na- 
tional defense. 

I  sincerely  hoi)e  action  will  be  taken 
soon,  in  order  that  the  textile  industry, 
which  Is  so  essential  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation,  can  resume  its  normal  opera- 
tions of  past  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  for  his 
complimentary  remarks,  and  to  assure 
him  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  had  a  fine  subcommittee 
which  devoted  Itself  diligently  to  the 
task  assigned  to  it.    Without  the  keen- 


ness of  mind  and  the  eagerness  and  in- 
dustry displayed  by  the  diatingiiished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond  1,  I  do  not  believe  our  report 
would  be  as  successful  as  it  is.  I  may 
say  that  one  of  the  refreshing  things 
about  the  report  is  that  it  is  unanimous. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
leaves  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  add  my 
word  of  thanks  to  him  and  to  his  sub- 
committee for  the  study  and  the  work 
they  have  done  in  this  field  of  operations 
of  the  textile  industrj'. 

I  was  glad  to  support  the  amendment 
which  was  submitted  last  year — I  believe 
it  was  last  year — by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  I.'^land,  in  connection  with  the 
mutual  security  aid  bill,  if  I  correctly 
recall.  I  thourht  it  was  a  good  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  I  and  quite  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators had  previously,  in  connection  with 
a  mutual  aid  bill,  sought  to  obtain  pro- 
tection for  the  textile  industry.  In  fact, 
that  amendment  failed  of  adoption  by 
only  one  vote,  as  I  recall.  It  was  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
late,  beloved  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  George,  of  Georgia. 

Last  year,  we  certainly  felt  that  the 
least  we  could  do  would  be  to  make  this 
study.  I  believe  the  subcommittee  has 
done  a  fine  job.  The  textile  industry  of 
the  Nation  is  of  great  importance  to 
many  States — In  fact,  to  more  States 
than  I  believe  most  persons  realize,  with- 
out thinkinfi  through  the  matter  very 
carefully.  The  industry  is  a  very  Im- 
portant one;  and  it  needs  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  in  re.'^pect  to  protection 
in  its  operations,  so  that  the  great  num- 
bers of  persons  who  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  tliat  great  industry  may  con- 
tinue to  be  so  employed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitled: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Ccmmlttce  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Clarence  Ludlow  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Bo.-.rd  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  ihe  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MXJNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
8.  912.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  BO  as  to  provide  for  the 
utlll*atlon  of  surpltia  agricultural  product* 
through  the  use  In  motor  fuela  of  alcohol 
manufactured  from  agricultural  products 
grown  on  farma  In  the  tJnlted  State*;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  with  respect  to  the  dutiable  status  of 
jrood  moldings:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  LANOER: 

S  914  A  bill  to  amend  section  404  (b)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee 
on  Bn"^'"g  and  Currency. 

S.  915.  A  bin  amending  title  11  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  certain  Illegitimate  children  of 
male  Individuals  who  are  covered  by  the 
Insurance  system  established  by  such  title; 

and 

S  916.  A  bin  amending  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  certain 
children  vlth  respect  to  whom  an  Individ- 
ual has  stood  in  loco  parentis  for  several 
years  before  such  Individual  retires  or  dies  to 
become  entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  the  w.^es  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  of  such  Individual;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Fred  A.  Fletcher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  ( .'or  himself  and  Mr. 
Macncson)  : 

S.  918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
the  construction  and  ojjcraticn  of  public 
parks  and  recreationftl  facilities  on  lands  in 
reservoir  areas  In  order  to  permit  the  re- 
moval of  natural  resources  where  necessary 
fof  such  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr    GREEN: 

S.919.  A  blU  lor  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Lashley.  Jr.;  and 

S  920.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  H. 
Trnher;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Increise  to  213  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OflRce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

8.922.  A  bill  authorizirg  El  Paso  County. 
Tex  ,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  across  the  Rio  Grarde  River  at  or  near 
the  city  of  El  Pnso,  Tex  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarboiough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  hill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.  1 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

8.923.  A  bill  for  t.ie  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Psihogloe:  to  the  Comoalttec  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  for  himself,  Mr. 
Clauc,  and  Mr.  Cabs  of  New  Jer- 
sey) : 

S.  924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  establish  for 
educational  purposes  a  certain  priority  In 
the  award  of  very  high  frequency  television 
channels;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  925  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  granting 
of  a  nonquota  Immigrant  stattis  to  certain 
Immigrants  who  are  the  brothers,  sisters, 
sons,  or  daughters  of  citlrens  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  bo  aa  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  expenses  In- 
curred by  a  taxpayer  In  providing  an  edu- 
cation for  himself,  his  spouse,  and  his  de- 
pcndentB;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muni>t  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tm- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVrrS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KXATDTC)  : 

8. 927.  A  bill  providing  for  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
a  hoepital  In  the  State  of  New  York  esp>ecial- 
ly  equipped  for  the  treatment  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  hablt-formlng  drugs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    JAVITS: 

8.928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Bernstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stmincton^  and  Mr.  Green  )  : 
S.  929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Income  tax 
deductions  for  certain  payments  to  assist 
In  providing  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hennings  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Green  )  : 
S.  930.  A  bill  to  extend  educational  bene- 
fits now  provided  for  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans to  persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
after  January  31.  1955,  and  before  the  termi- 
nation of  compulsory  military  service  under 
existing  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hennings  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KERR   (for  himself.  Mr.  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Grvening,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Ketauveh,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.   Hill,    Mr.    Stennis,    Mr.    East- 
land,  and    Mr.    Cooper)  : 
S.  931.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of   1933,   as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerr  when  he 
Introduced   the  above    bill,    which     appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KERR: 
S.  932.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1954  to  increase  the  amount 
of  expenses  paid  for  the  medical  care  of  In- 
dividuals who  have  attained  the   age  of  65 
which  may  be  deducted  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CAPKHART: 
S.  933.  A     bill     to    Increase     the     annual 
amount  which  certain  veterans  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  being  deprived  of  the  receipt 
of  their  pensions; 

S.  934.  A  bill  to  Include  wholesale  distribu- 
tors of  gasoline  within  the  definition  of 
"producer"  for  purposes  of  the  excise  tax  on 
gasoline;  and 

S.  935.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  reduce  from  6  to  3  months 
the  period  during  which  disabled  persons 
must  wait  before  becoming  entitled  to  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  under  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Capehart  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  936.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  make  certain  nonprofit  corporations  and 
associations  eligible  for  Federal  aid  under 
Buch  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxtndt  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chav^,  Mr.  Langb,  Mr.  Macmuson. 
and  Mr.  Pastore'.  : 
8.  937.  A  bin  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
elmlnate  certain  Inequities  and  restrictions 
and  permit  a  more  effective  distribution  of 
Federal  funds;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphret  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  938.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Na\-y  Dads' 
Clubs  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  939.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Port  Bowie  National  Historic 
Site,  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUSH : 
S.  940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hlias  Anthony 
Lousedes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicinrr. 
By    Br.    BUSH    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
jAvrrs) : 
S.941.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  sliall  develop  and  carry  out 
an  emergency  program  for  the  eradication  of 
starfish  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  adjacent 
waters;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS: 
S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint    resolution    to   establish 
a  commission  for  the  celebration  of  the  lOOth 
anniversary    of    the   birth    of    Gen.   John    J. 
Pershing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hennings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the    designation   of    the   fourth    Sunday    of 
September  of  each  year  as  "Senior  Citizens 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  74),  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Goldwater  be.  and  he 
Is  hereby,  excused  from  further  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  that  Mr.  Javtts  be  assigned  to  serv- 
ice on  said  committee  to  fill  the  vacr.ncy, 
and  that  his  name  appear  on  the  list  follow- 
ing the  name  of  Mr.  Schocppeu 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  75>,  which 
was  considered  «md  agreed  to: 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Sena- 
tors be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  as 
the  majority  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  created  by  S.  Res.  68, 
8l8t  Congress,  1st  session,  as  amended,  for 
the  86th  Congress:  John  Sparxman  (chair- 
man) ,  Russell  B.  Long.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
George  A.  Smathers.  Wayne  Morse,  Alan 
Bible,  Jennings  Randolph.  CLAra  Enclx,  K.  L. 
Bartlett,  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.,  and 
Frank  E.  Moss. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration ,  reported  an 
original  resolution  IS.  Res.  76)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Anna  B.  Mays,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hennings, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AMENDMENT  OF  TENNESSEE   VAL- 
LEY  AXrrHORITY   ACT   OP    1933 
Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

of  myself,  and  Senators  Cas«  of  South 
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Dakota.  GRUEifiNO,  Gore,  Kefauver, 
Sparkman,  Hill,  Stennis,  Eastland,  and 
Cooper,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
eience,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
on  the  desk  for  24  hours  in  order  that 
any  other  Senators  who  care  to  may  be- 
come joint  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DODD 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  de.sk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  bill  (S.  931  >  to  amend  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kerr  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


RIO  GRANDE  RIVER  BRIDGE  AT  OR 
NEAR  EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  authorizing  El  Paso  County.  Tex.,  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Grande  River  at  or  near 
the  city  of  El  Paso.  Tex. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the 
construction  of  adequate  bridge  facilities 
connecting  the  progressive,  growing 
cities  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Juarez,  Mex- 
ico. The  people  to  be  served  comprise 
the  greatest  population  living  along  a  bi- 
lingual international  border  city  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  there  being  a  total 
of  approximately  half  a  million  people  in 
the  two  cities  with  only  two  bridges  to 
serve  them. 

The  bridge  that  is  being  planned  by 
the  farsighted  public  officials  and  com- 
munity leaders  in  Texas  and  Mexico 
would  do  more  than  to  break  up  an  ordi- 
nary traffic  jam.  It  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  interchange  of  culture  and 
ideas  as  well  as  jobs  and  services  between 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
Building  this  bridge  would  help  to  build 
a  better  good  neighbor  policy,  not  only 
in  El  Paso  but  throughout  a  great  area 
In  the  Southwest. 

Under  the  bill,  the  selection  of  the  site 
for  the  proposed  bridge  would  be  left  up 
to  local  officials.  Local  offlcials  plan  to 
finance  this  work  at  no  expense  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  construction 
and  operation  of  the  bridge  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
of  tlie  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  to 
the  approval  of  proper  authorities  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  bill  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  922)  authorizing  El  Paso 
County.  Tex.,  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  River  at  or  near  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OP  1934.  RELATING  TO  PRIOR- 
ITY IN  AWARD  OP  VERY  HIGH 
FREQUENCY  TELEVISION  CHAN- 
NELS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  week  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
Member,  has  heard  testimony  on  Icgi.sla- 
tion  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  use 
of  television  for  educational  purposes. 

One  of  the  principal  deterrents  to  the 
development  of  TV  stations  for  educa- 
tional use  is  that  UHF  channels,  which 
have  been  assigned  for  that  purpose 
throughout  the  country,  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically maintained.  This  is  due  to  in- 
sufficient TV  sets  in  circulation  capable  of 
UHF  reception. 

At  the  same  time,  only  a  few  VHP 
channels  have  been  assiunod  for  educa- 
tional use — but  w  here  this  has  been  pos- 
sible, educational  TV  has  made  progress. 

In  the  area  south  of  New  York,  com- 
prising New  Jersey,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  a  portion  of  Mary- 
land, no  VHP  channel  has  been  assigned 
for  educational  TV.  Even  one  VHP 
channel  to  cover  this  area  would  be 
hirhly  beneficial  If  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  can  rcsurvey  its 
allocations  and  arrive  at  some  solution, 
whereby  more  VHP  channels  can  be 
"dropped"  in.  the  result  would  serve  a 
wide  public  interest. 

No  VHP  channel  is  presently  assigned 
covering  the  area  comprising  much  of 
New  Jersey,  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
ware, and  a  part  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Clark  and  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  which  would  give  priority  consider- 
ation, in  the  reassignment  of  a  channel 
operating  at  very  high  frequency  (VHP) 
rolinqui.'^hed  by  tlie  commercial  licensee, 
to  an  applicant  proposing  to  operate  such 
a  station  for  noncommercial  educational 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  924)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
establish  for  educational  purposes  a  cer- 
tain priority  in  the  award  of  very  high 
frequency  television  channels,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scorr  (for  lilmself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FREAR.  To  what  channel  is  the 
Senator  referring  In  his  bill? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  Is  a  channel 
which  would  be  affected  In  this  bill,  and 
that  is  channel  12.  the  VHP  channel 
operating  out  of  Wilmington.  Del. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  want  to  inform  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that,  of 
course.  I  cannot  agree  with  his  bill,  be- 
cause I  think  the  Delaware  Senators  are 
going  to  maintain  that  channel  belongs 
to  Delaware.  We  would  be  very  happy 
to  have  one  of  the  channels  operating 
out  of  Philadelphia  designated  as  an 
education  channel. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sure  this  channel  is 
one  which  we  would  like  to  see  utilized 
for  educational  purposes,  if  possible,  and 
which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  people 
in  parts  of  New  Jersey,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, parts  of  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 
We  hope  we  can  get  a  VHP  channel  for 
educational  purposes,  since  VHP  cannot 
be  received  except  by  sets  capable  of 
being  used  for  that  purpose  in  school- 
rooms. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  get  cooperation  from  the  Senators 
from  Delaware  regarding  a  station 
which  is  appropriate  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cation, so  long  as  a  channel  is  left  for 
Delaware. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE.  RELAITNG  TO  A  DE- 
DUCTION   FROM    GROSS    INCOME 

for  certain  educational  ex- 

pi:npes 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  giant  a  .special  tax  deduction 
fcr  certain  expen.ses  of  higher  education 
Incurred  by  a  taxpayer,  his  .spou.'5e.  or  his 
dependents  as  described  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

This  bill  would  allow  deductions  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  tuition,  fees, 
and  materials  required  in  the  course  of 
study.  This  deduction,  as  included  in 
the  bill,  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  legitimate  busines.s  expense, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  deducted  at  the 
time  that  the  taxpayer  is  computing 
his  adjusted  gro.ss  income. 

Mr.  President,  the  shaiTDly  rising  costs 
of  higher  education  are  placing  a  severe 
financial  burden  on  many  American  tax- 
payers, who  are  conscientiously  attend- 
ing to  the  educational  needs  of  their 
chlldien.  and  I  earnestly  feel  tax  relief 
such  as  that  proposed  in  this  bill  is 
urgently  needed  to  lessen  this  economic 
burden.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
also  serve  to  offer  a  greater  incentive  to 
the  many  fine  young  men  and  women  in 
the  United  Slates,  who  are  working  and 
financing  the  costs  of  their  own  college 
education. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  proper  legis- 
lative committees  of  Congress  will  give 
early  and  sympathetic  consideration  to 
legi.slation  of  this  type. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred, 

The  bill  (S.  928)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  al- 
low a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for 
certain  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer 
in  providing  an  education  for  himself, 
his  spouse,  and  his  dependents,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MtmoT,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


FEDERAL  NARCOTICS  HOSPITAL  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating  1,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  require  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  Federal  narcotics  hospital 
in  New  York  State.  Representatives 
Victor  Anfuso,  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
and  Seymour  Halpirn.  Republican  of 
New  York,  are  Introducing  identical 
legislation  in  the  House. 

The  measure  stipulates  that  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  General  may  arrange  with  the 
State,  its  political  subdivisions,  and 
neighboring  States  for  a  jointly  operated 
hospital  in  New  York  espt-clally  equipped 
to  treat  drug  addicts.  In  addition,  it 
provides  that  "outpatient  units"  are  to 
be  set  up  to  treat  persons  who  are  ad- 
dicted and  give  foUowup  care  after 
hospitalization.  These  units  could  also 
be  financed  jointly  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  reveals 
that  about  45  percent,  or  some  21,000,  of 
the  Nation's  known  narcotic  addicts  live 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  in- 
cluding parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut. Medical  and  police  authorities 
report  that  2.707  of  tliese  users  are 
juveniles  under  the  age  of  21.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
Control,  there  are  no  hospital  beds  for 
adult  drug  addicts  who  voluntarily  seek 
treatment  anywhere  in  New  York,  and 
only  200  beds  for  juvenile  addicts.  The 
nearest  narcotics  hospital  is  the  Federal 
establishment  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  600 
miles  r"ay  from  New  York  City. 

These  statistics  reveal  a  critical  situa- 
tion which  confronts  most  drug  addicts 
in  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Their 
best  chance  of  getting  even  a  modicum 
of  medical  attention  enabling  them  to 
•shake'  the  drug  habit  temporarily  rests 
in  admission  to  a  prison  hospital  ward. 
And  that  is  where  the  average  addict 
receives  it,  at  least  in  New  York,  to  an 
increasing  degree.  Twenty  percent  of 
all  prisoners  in  New  York  State  jails 
were  drug  users  at  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rest; and  last  year,  of  the  4,772  new  ad- 
missions, the  users  totaled  1,068,  or 
nearly  23  percent.  Police  departments 
in  several  major  cities  like  New  York 
and  Chicago  estimate  that  as  many  as 
one-half  of  the  crimes  committed  in 
their  jurisdiction  are  due  to  drug  addic- 
tion. If  this  correlation  is  correct,  then 
conceivably  54,000  of  New  York  City's 
rising  rate  of  108.358  recorded  crimes  In 
1958  would  be  attributable  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  Is  estimated  that  illicit  trade  in 
narcotics  and  crimes  committed  by  ad- 
dicts to  flnonce  their  habit  drain  tlie 
U.S.  economy  of  between  $300  million 
and  t400  million  annual!]'. 

In  recent  years,  tougher  laws  and 
stricter  enforcement  have  led  to  the  ar- 
rest and  Imprisonment  of  some  of  the 
biggest  dope  smugglers  and  pushers. 
However.  It  Is  evident  that  even  by  call- 
ing out  the  entire  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  we  shall  not  eliminate  entirely  the 
Illegal  Importation  and  sale  of  habit- 
forming  drugs.  With  rising  crime  rates 
staring  us  in  the  face,  we  must  root  out 
a  major  cause  of  criminal  activity,  drug 
addiction.  That  means,  according  to 
medical  expert*,  providing  special  hos- 
pital facilities — not  more  Jail  cells  or 
prison  l>eds — where  users  of  illegal  drugs 
can  voluntarily  go  for  help.  If  a  sub- 
stantial nimiber  of  addicts  are  to  be 
cured  of  the  habit  for  good  and  more 
widespread    addition   leading   to    more 


crimes  is  to  be  prevented,  then  these 
special  facilities  must  be  readily  acces- 
sible for  the  medical  and  psychological 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  deemed 
absolutely  essential  by  health  authori- 
ties. 

The  bill  introduced  today  represents 
a  continuation  of  the  major  effort  un- 
dertaken last  session  by  myself.  Senator 
Ives,  Congressman  Anfuso,  and  others, 
through  legislation  and  conferences  with 
Federal,  State,  and  city  ofiBcials  to  open 
a  narcotics  hospital  in  New  York.  At 
that  time,  Ellis  Island  was  considered  as 
a  site,  but  it  was  decided  the  cost  of 
converting  and  maintaining  the  plant 
for  that  purpose  would  be  prohibitive. 
However,  we  were  assured  by  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  Harry  Ans- 
linger,  that  a  narcotics  hospital  estab- 
lished in  New  York  City  "would  decrease 
rather  than  increase  the  problem  of  Fed- 
eral narcotics  enforcement."  "We  are 
not  worried  about  the  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotics into  the  institution,"  Commis- 
sioner Anslinger  reported. 

The  existence  of  a  narcotics  hospital 
and  the  setting  up  of  "outpatient  units" 
which  will  provide  medical  treatment, 
guidance,  and  psychological  help  for  for- 
mer addicts  who  have  been  released  will 
be  fully  utilized  in  New  York  even  if  the 
legislature  does  not  enact  a  compulsory 
commitment  law.  Right  now.  the  Public 
Health  Service  reports  that  the  ts^pical 
patient  at  the  Federal  hospital  in  Lex- 
ington, which  has  a  1.000-bed  capacity,  is 
a  male  from  the  Northeast,  probably  New 
York,  who  has  left  his  family  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  Kentucky  in  the 
desperate  hope  of  being  cured.  Never- 
theless, the  average  patient  there  under- 
goes three  to  four  cures.  Authorities 
cannot  force  him  to  remain  the  3  or  4 
months  generally  required;  but,  regard- 
less, once  he  is  back  home,  exposed  to 
family  tensions  and  the  pressures  and 
temptations  of  his  old  environment,  di- 
vorced from  medical  or  psychological 
treatment,  he  usually  resumes  his  drug 
habit  shortly  thereafter.  Constant  re- 
peaters are  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

Although  the  bill  declares  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  narcotics  hospital  to  be 
mandatory  in  New  York,  ample  recog- 
nition Is  given  the  responsibility  of  New 
York.  Its  political  subdivisions  and  ad- 
joining States  whose  addicts  might  make 
use  of  It.  to  share  In  the  financial  costs 
involved:  therefore,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Is  authorised  to  enter  into  Joint 
agreements  with  them  concerning  the 
operation  of  both  the  hospital  and  the 
outpatient  units. 

Shifting  our  main  emphasis  to  an  all- 
out  medical  attack  on  widespread  drug 
addiction,  backed  up  with  laws  requiring 
compulsory  hospitalization  of  drug  ad- 
dicts, will  prove  a  much  less  expensive 
and  more  effective  approach  to  a  prac- 
tical and  humane  solution  to  a  problem 
which  nationwide  directly  involves  45,000 
reported  addicts  In  the  United  States 
and  their  families.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  927)  providing  for  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish a  hospital  in  the  State  of  New 


York  especially  equipped  for  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of 
habit-forming  drugs,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Keating), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954,  RELATING  TO 
INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  to 
further  promote  and  encourage  higher 
education  in  this  Nation,  I  believe  it  wise 
and  just  to  allow  a  tax  deduction  benefit 
to  those  who  make  an  effort  and  sacrifice 
to  send  their  dependent  children  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  to 
allow  a  tax  benefit  to  our  students  who 
are  making  the  effort  to  earn  a  higher 
education  for  themselves.'  This  is  Fed- 
eral aid  without  Federal  interference. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym- 
ington] and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green],  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  so  that  certain 
payments  which  must  be  made  to  provide 
higher  education  can  be  computed  as  a 
tax  deduction.  Amounts  paid  out  for 
tuition  and  fees,  for  books,  for  room  and 
board  will  be  deductible.  I  also  propose 
that  certain  deductions  be  allowed  for 
money  that  is  donated  for  scholarships. 

Similar  benefits  have  been  proposed  in 
a  bill,  H.R.  1264.  which  Representativ." 
W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.,  introduced  in  the  House. 
I  urge  consideration  of  these  tax  benefit 
proposals.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  income 
tax  deductions  for  certain  payments  to 
assist  in  providing  higher  education.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hennings  (for  himself, 
Mr.  SYMINGTON,  and  Mr.  Green),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


RENEWAL  OP  QI  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  denies  to  its  young  men  and 
women  who  have  entered  the  armed 
services  since  January  1955  many  worth- 
while veteran  programs  which  would 
benefit  them  and  the  Nation,  This  is. 
In  my  opinion,  both  shortsighted  and 
unjust. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, young  Americans  have  been  drafted 
Into  military  service  In  times  of  relative 
peace.  They  are  required  to  give  up 
from  6  months  to  2  years  of  their  private 
lives  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
Some  minimize  this  sacrifice  by  saying 
we  are  not  now  at  war.  But  neither  are 
we  now  at  peace.  The  members  of  the 
armed  services  constantly  are  exposed 
to  risk,  either  potential  or  actual.  The 
Marines  In  Lebanon,  the  Army  In  BeHin. 
and  the  Navy  in  the  Formosa  Straits,  all 
have  been  exposed  to  genuine  risk. 
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Nevertheless,  when  these  young  people 
return  to  civilian  life,  they  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  mustering  out  pay;  for  GI 
disability  not  traceable  to  service;  for 
VA  medical  care  except  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities;  for  pensions  for  total 
disability  not  traceable  to  service;  for 
preference  in  job-finding  assistance;  or 
for  GI  bill  education  and  training.  I  do 
not  propose  that  all  of  these  benefits 
which  accrue  to  other  veterans  be  re- 
stored at  this  time.  But  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  least  we  can  do  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  draft  our  young  people  is 
to  give  them  the  benefits  of  OI  bill  edu- 
cation and  training  when  they  have  com- 
pleti?d  their  service. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Green  1 , 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  renew  the  QI  education  and  train- 
ing program  for  as  long  as  the  draft 
exists.  The  extent  of  the  benefits  will 
depend  on  the  length  of  time  on  active 
duty. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  hear  the  call 
for  foresighted  pro?ramo  to  strengthen 
the  Nation.  This  legislation  is  such  a 
program.  We  know  from  past  experi- 
ence that  the  Nation  is  well  rewarded  in 
tax  receipts  alone  from  the  higher  in- 
comes which  veterans  earn  when  they 
have  benefited  from  GI  bill  education 
and  training.  Looking  to  the  future,  we 
can  be  sure  even  now  that  the  Nation 
will  more  than  recover  in  taxes  the  ex- 
penses of  renewing  this  program.  In 
addition,  of  course,  a  well-educated  and 
trained  citizenry  is  invaluable. 

In  justice  to  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  required  to  Interrupt  their  pri- 
vate lives  and  to  be  exposed  to  risk  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  I  urge  the 
renewal  of  this  minimal  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  930)  to  extend  educa- 
tional benefits  now  provided  for  Korean 
conflict  veterans  to  persons  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  after  January  31.  1955, 
and  before  the  termination  of  compul- 
sory military  service  under  existing  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hennincs  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Green), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  933)  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  which  certain  veterans  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  without  being  deprived 
of  the  receipt  of  their  pensions,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Capehart,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INCREASED  AMOUNT  OF  EARNINGS 
BY  CERTAIN  VETERANS  WITHOUT 
LOSS  OP  PENSION 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  Increases  the  maximum  annual 
earnings  limit  permitted  under  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code,  otherwise  known 
as  the  veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sions laws.  In  effect,  this  bill  doubles 
the  amount  of  money  a  disabled  veteran 
is  permitted  to  earn  in  gainful  employ- 
ment without  the  forfeiture  or  loss  of 
his  pension  rights. 

By  reason  of  the  general  wage  and  liv- 
ing cost  spiral,  the  maximum  annual 
earnlnKS  limits  have  become  antiquated 
and  unrealistic  and  In  all  fairness  and 
equity  should  be  subjected  to  remedial 
legislation. 


INCLUSION  OF  WHOLESALE  DIS- 
TRIBUTORS OP  GASOLINE  WITH- 
IN DEFINI'nON  OF  "PRODUCER." 
FOR  EXCISE  TAX  PURPOSES 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  lor  appropriate  reference,  a 

bill  which  will  amend  .sections  4081<a) 
and  4082  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  relating  to  the  definitions  of 
purposes  of  the  gasoline  tax,  which  in 
effect  will  shift  the  direct  Imposition  of 
such  tax  from  the  producer  or  blender 
of  the  gasoline  to  the  level  of  the 
wholesaler. 

In  many  cases,  small  gasoline  pro- 
ducers and  blenders  are  required  under 
the  pre.'i-ent  provisions  of  the  code  to 
assume  and  pay  tlie  gasoline  tax  at  the 
time  of  Initial  sale  to  the  wholesaler, 
the  tax  being  computed  upon  the  basis 
of  original  gallonage. 

However,  between  the  producer  and 
wholesaler  there  Is  by  reason  of  the 
volatile  nature  of  the  product  a  certain 
amount  of  evaporation  In  addition  to 
normal  spillage,  and  so  forth. 

The  circumstances  of  the  trade  are  In 
certain  particulars  similar  to  existing 
conditions  in  tlie  brewing  Industry 
which  were  discussed  at  length  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  year.  It  has 
been  argued  with  at  least  some  degree 
of  merit  that  the  Imposition  of  a  tax 
upon  any  perishable  commodity  in  Its 
original  form  and  volume,  which  tax  Is 
then  passed  on  to  a  wholesaler,  retailer 
or  consumer,  who  In  effect  receives 
something  less  than  the  original  form 
or  volume  of  such  commodity,  is  an  un- 
fair and  inequitable  tax.  the  imposition 
of  which  would  amount  to  an  Invasion 
or  deprivation  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

It  Is  apparent  that  a  producer  who 
also  had  retail  outlets  would  not  be  re- 
quired under  the  code  to  compute  and 
pay  the  tax  until  the  time  of  'sale," 
I.e..  the  time  of  transfer  from  the  re- 
taller  to  the  consumer;  and  accordingly 
would  be  afforded  a  competitive  advan- 
tage over  a  producer  or  blender  who 
had  no  retail  outlets,  but  was  required 
to  compute  and  pay  the  tax  at  the  time 
of  "sale"  to  a  wholesaler  or  jobber. 

In  fairness  and  justice  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  correct  this  inequitable  condition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  934)  to  Include  wholesale 
distributors  of  gasoline  within  the  defi- 
nition of  "producer"  for  purposes  of  the 
excise  tax  on  gasoline,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Capehart,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT.  RELATING  TO  REDUCTION 
OF  TIME  OF  WAITING  TO  RECEIVE 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  amend^itle  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  reduce  from  6  to  3  months 
the  period  during  which  disabled  persons 
must  wait  before  becoming  entitled  to 
disability  Insurance  benefits  under  such 
title. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  as  much 
as  8  to  10  months  are  often  consumed 
between  ai)plication  for  benefits  and  ac- 
tual receipt  of  payments,  all  of  which 
subject.s  an  applicant  in  most  cases  to 
extreme  hardships. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  undor  the  present  law 
was  to  require  a  reasonable  waiting  pe- 
riod in  order  to  satisfactorily  determine 
the  applicants  permanency  of  status.  In 
practice,  however,  it  has  been  adequately 
shown  that  the  inequitable  and  unfair 
aspects  of  this  so-called  waiting  period 
can  be  partially  obviated  without  any 
unreasonable  sacrifice  or  loss  and  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government.  Ac- 
cordingly this  bill  would  reduce  to  one- 
half  the  minimum  time  now  required 
before  consideration  and  adjudication 
of  such  claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  935)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from 
6  to  3  months  the  period  during  which 
disabled  p>ersons  must  wait  before  be- 
coming entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  vmder  such  title,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Capehart.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
TO  CERTAIN  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  so  as  to  make  Federal  funds  avail- 
able to  mental  health  centers  and  clinics 
which  are  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
and  receive  funds  from  a  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State. 

I  Introduced  this  bill  In  both  the  84th 
and  85th  Congresses;  but,  due  to  over- 
riding social  circumstances,  committee 
consideration  of  this  measure  was  de- 
ferred. It  Is  my  hope  that  the  atmos- 
phere has  now  cleared,  and  that  during 
the  86th  Congress  a  thorough  study  will 
be  made  of  this  proposal. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  significant 
strides  which  over  the  past  decade  have 
been  made  by  the  medical  sciences  with 
reference  to  mental  health.  However, 
it  does  httle  good  merely  to  obtain 
greater  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  varying  mental  health  problems,  if 
we  do  not  have  adequate  clinical  facili- 
ties to  properly  treat  mental  illness.  In 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota,  several 
forward-looking  communities  have  been 
striving  arduously  to  establish  effective 
mental-health  programs,  but  they  are 
constantly  confronted  with  the  problem 
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of  insufficient  funds  to  erect  adequate 
physical  facilities  to  properly  care  for 
the  mental-health  problems  in  their  lo- 
cale. An  extension  of  the  Hill-Burton 
provisions  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to 
make  Federal  funds  available  for  these 
worthy  projects.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  give  early  attention  to  this  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bin  (S.  936)  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended,  lii  order  to  make  certain  non- 
profit corporations  and  associations  eli- 
gible for  Federal  aid  imder  such  title,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mundt.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.     

AMENDMENT    OP    PUBLIC    ASSIST- 
ANCE    PROVISIONS    OF     SOCIAL 
SECURITY     ACT 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  on 

behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Pastori, 
Macnuson.  Lancer,  and  Chavez,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  public  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
certain  inequities  and  restrictions  and 
permit  a  more  effective  distribution  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  well 
summarized  in  the  statement  of  policy, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide 
more  effectively  for  the  protection,  care,  and 
assistance  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  are  In  need  thereof,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  public  assistance 
to  Its  needy  and  distressed.  •  •  • 

In  my  judgment,  the  tiue  test  of  the 
good  society  is  not  measured  *n  terms 
of  economic  output  or  gross  national 
product,  but  rather  in  how  it  treats  its 
aged,  its  poor,  and  its  distressed  citizens. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  material 
possessions,  new  and  ever  brighter  gadg- 
ets, and  longer  and  more  powerful  mo- 
torcars, we  too  often  simply  close  our 
eyes  to  the  less  fortimate  members  of 
our  society  who  are  dei>endent  upon 
public  assistance  in  order  to  live. 

We  have  a  great  moral  obligation  to 
the  needy  aged,  the  blind,  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  the  dei>endent  chil- 
dren. In  a  society  as  rich  as  ours  there 
is  no  justification  for  such  people  being 
denied  their  human  dignity.  Yet.  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  all  too  many 
States,  our  public  assistance  programs 
are  being  administered  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  strip  from  these  recipients 
their  right  as  an  American  citizen  to  be 
treated  with  respect  and  dignity. 

Two  years  ago  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Representative  Jaices  Roose- 
velt, and  I  had  drafted  a  bill  designed 
to  humanize  our  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  bill  (S.  1793).  entitled  the 
"Humanitarian  and  Old-Age  Rights 
Act."  was  offered  in  the  Senate  by  my- 
self and  other  colleagues,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Representative 
Roosevelt,  as  H.R.  6611. 

The  letters  which  I  received  In  support 
of  this  bill  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry 


were  most  heart  rending.  They  were  not 
written  on  expensive  stationery  with 
fancy  letterheads.  They  were  on  com- 
mon ordinary  paper,  In  all  varieties  of 
handwriting,  and  obviously  written  from 
the  heart.  These  letters,  Mr.  President, 
confirmed  my  belief  that  legislation  is 
in  order  to  establish  higher  and  more 
uniform  standards  of  public  assistance. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is 
identical  to  the  above-mentioned  bill  I 
offered  in  the  85th  Congress.  A  com- 
panion bill  (H.R.  423)  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Roosevelt. 

Briefly.  I  would  like  to  outline  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

First,  it  would  make  the  age  require- 
ment for  old-age  assistance  recipients 
the  same  as  that  established  for  old-age 

beneficiaries  imder  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  need  for  this  is  obvious  when  we 
consider  the  low  minimum  benefits  now 

paid  under  the  CAST  program.  Many 
beneficiaries  who  fall  Into  the  low  cate- 
gory cannot,  naturally,  live  on  a  benefit 
payment  of  $50  or  $60  per  month,  and 
must  therefore  apply  for  public  assist- 
ance to  supplement  this  inadequate 
income. 

Therefore,  when  we  lowered  the  age 
for  women  OASI  beneficiaries  to  62  as 
we  did  in  1956,  and  did  not  make  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  public  as- 
sistance program,  many  people  were 
bound  to  be  caught  in  the  squeeze  and 
our  original  purpose  defeated  to  a  large 
extent. 

Secondly,  we  would  allow  the  aged  and 
handicapped  on  public  assistance  to  earn 
up  to  $50  per  month;  the  parents  of 
needy  children  up  to  $30  per  month;  and 
the  needy  children,  themselves,  up  to  $30 
per  month  to  supplement  their  assist- 
ance checks.  The  blind  are  already  per- 
mitted to  earn  $50  without  penalty  of 
reduction  in  aid. 

This  privilege  was  extended  to  the 
aged  by  this  body  in  1956.  but,  unfor- 
tvmately.  it  was  knocked  out  of  the  social 
security  amendments  by  the  conference 
committee. 

Our  bill  would  allow  recipients  to  own 
a  home  of  an  assessed  value,  less  all  en- 
cumbrances, up  to  $5,000  free  from  the 
imposition  of  a  lien.  To  me,  the  prac- 
tice of  forcing  an  old  person  to  sign  over 
the  little  home  that  he  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  acquiring,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  aid  in  time  of  need,  is 
abominable. 

We  would  exempt  household  fiunish- 
ings  and  other  personal  effects  plus  an 
insurance  policy  or  burial  arrangement 
up  to  $500  In  value,  when  considering 
need,  and  we  would  also  establish  a  floor 
of  $1,200  xmder  the  amoimt  of  personal 
property  which  a  single  recipient  is  al- 
lowed to  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  earthly  rea- 
son why  we  should  require  people  to  be 
absolute  paupers  before  we  consider 
them  in  need  of  help  to  obtain  the  day- 
to-day  necessities  of  life.  To  force  them 
to  use  up  every  last  resource  before  they 
are  given  aid  is  to  strip  them  of  any 
feeling  of  security  should  they  become 
ill.  or  should  their  checks  be  held  up  in 
the  skein  of  red  tape  or  for  other  rea- 
sons.   If  they  have  been  thrifty  enough 


to  purchase  a  burial  policy  so  that  their 
last  remains  can  be  covered  with  a 
semblance  of  dignity,  are  we  to  force 
them  to  cash  this  in,  thereby  finally 
sentencing  them  to  potter's  field? 

Mr.  President,  is  it  right  to  grind  them 
right  down  into  the  dust  of  absolute 
p>overty  before  they  can  expect  any 
help? 

Mr.  President,  we  would  further  pro- 
hibit the  practice  of  some  States 
whereby  the  pubUc- assistance  laws  are 
used  to  enforce  the  general-support  laws 
of  the  State.  This  is  the  so-called  re- 
sponsible relatives  law  where  children  of 
pensioners  are  subjected  to  continual 
harassment  by  State  and  county  admin- 
istrators even  though  they  are  in  no  way 
financially  capable  of  supporting  their 

aged  parents. 

While  I  firmly  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  it  is  the  moral  resix>nsibility  of 
children  to  care  for  their  parents  if  they 
can  reasonably  afford  to  do  so,  I  feel  that 
this  should  be  a  matter  for  State  sup- 
port laws,  and  not  be  used  merely  as  a 
harassment  in  the  public-assistance  pro- 
gram. 

To  show  the  hardship  this  so  often 
works  on  our  oldsters,  in  some  States 
the  mere  existence  of  a  relative  deemed 
capable  of  supporting  the  old  person  is 
reason  enough — according  to  State  law — 
for  denying  that  old  person  aid. 
Whether  or  not  the  relative  is  actually 
supporting  the  needy  person  Is  not 
taken  into  consideration.  The  fact  that 
the  relative  exists  is  enough. 

As  another  consideration,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  bill  provides  that  the  program 
is  to  be  administered  by  each  State  so 
as  to  insure  vmiform  treatment  of  the 
needy  in  all  its  political  subdivisions. 

We  would  further  reinstate  the  orig- 
inal policy  adopted  by  Congress  that  the 
names  of  recipients  be  held  confidential. 

That  is,  we  would  outlaw  the  "shame 
list,"  which  is  used  by  all  too  many  States 
to  ridicule  recipients  of  aid.  This  law 
reminds  me  of  the  old  practice  of  put- 
ting town  drunks  or  wife  beaters  in 
stocks  in  the  public  square  to  shame 
them  in  front  of  fellow  townsmen.  We 
hardly  think  that  such  a  theory  has  any 
place  in  the  20th  century. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the 
residence  requirement  imposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  our  States.  The  Public  Assist- 
ance Act  says  that  a  State  shall  not 
impose  a  residence  requirement  exceed- 
ing 5  years  out  of  the  9  years  preceding 
application.  And  many  States  impose 
this  maximimi. 

Even  on  the  surface,  this  whole  idea 
of  a  residence  requirement  seems  ridicu- 
lous and  even  downright  un-American  to 
me.  Though  I  come  from  the  great  State 
of  Minnesota,  I  am  also  an  American 
citizen.  I  am  not  restricted  to  living  in 
Minnesota.  When  I  come  to  Washing- 
ton, it  is  not  necessary  that  I  take  out  a 
visa  to  remain  or  that  I  obtain  a  passport 
to  travel  to  California  if  I  choose  to  do 
so.  I  am  just  as  much  an  American  citi- 
zen in  California  or  Nebrask*  as  I  am  in 
Minnesota. 

To  partially  alleviate  this  problem,  our 
bill  reduces  the  State-imposed  residence 
requirements  now  allowed  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  5  years  to  1  year,  and 
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provides  that  should  an  otherwise  quali- 
fl?d  person  not  meet  State  residence  re- 
quirements, the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  its  share  direct  to  the  person 
until  they  have  met  the  State  residence 
requirement. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  person  receiving  such  public 
aid  shall  be  deemed  a  pauper  and  no 
warrant  drawn  in  payment  shall  contain 
any  reference  to  indigency  or  pauperism, 
and  that  the  value  of  any  United  States 
surplus  food  made  available  will  not  be 
deducted  from  the  recipient's  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  sending 
to  the  desk  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  937)  to  amend  the  public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  certain  inequities 
and  restrictions  and  permit  a  more 
effective  distribution  of  Federal  funds, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Humanitarian  and  Old-Age 
Rights  Act". 

STATEMENT   OF   PURPOSE   AND   POLICT 

Sec.  2.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide more  effectively  for  the  protection,  care, 
and  assistance  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  are  In  need  thereof,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  public 
assistance  to  Its  needy  and  distressed.  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  assistance 
under  titles  I.  IV.  X.  and  XIV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall 
be  administered  promptly  and  humanely, 
with  due  regard  for  the  preservation  of  fam- 
ily life  and  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  or  political  affiliation, 
and  that  such  assistance  shall  be  so  admin- 
istered as  to  encourage  self-respect,  self- 
reliance,  and  the  desire  to  be  a  good  citizen, 
useful  to  society.  Titles  I,  IV,  X.  and  XIV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued in  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose  and 
policy. 

OLD-AGE    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  (A)  Section  2(a)  ( 1 )  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ■•(II  provide  thiit  It  shall  be  in  effect 
in  all  puUtical  subdivisions  of  the  State;"'. 

(B)  Section  2i  a)  (3)  of  such  Act  i.s  amended 
to  rer.d  as  follows:  "(3)  provide  for  the  estab- 
ll'hment  or  designation  of  a  single  State 
agency  to  administer  tlic  plan;  ". 

(2)  Section  2(a)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amendL'd  to  read  as  follows:  "(7)  provide 
tliat  the  State  agency  shall,  in  determining 
need,  take  into  consideration  any  other  in- 
come and  resources  of  an  individual  claim- 
ing old-ago  fi.ssistance;  except  that,  in  mak- 
ing such  determination,  the  State  agency 
shall  disregard  (A)  the  first  $50  per  month 
of  earned  Income,  (B)  the  ownership  by 
such  individual  (alone  or  with  his  or  her 
spouse)  of  a  home  having  an  assessed  value, 
less  all  encumbrances  of  record  thereon,  of 
le.,s  than  $5,000  (except  to  the  extent  that 
he  Is  receiving  rental  Income  therefrom), 
(C)  the  ability  of  such  Individual's  family 
and  relatives  to  provide  for  his  support.  (D) 
any  donations  of  surplus  food  which  may 
have    been    made    to    such    Individual    from 


stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  (E)  the  first  91.200  In  value  (over 
and  above  all  encumbrances  of  record)  of 
personal  property  owned  by  such  Individ- 
ual;" 

(3)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  final  period 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "and  (12)  provide  that 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  based  on  sex 
In  determining  the  needs  of  Individuals  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  plan." 

(4)  Section  2  (a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  clause  (12)  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
clause  (7)  (E).  no  life  insurance  policy  shall 
be  valued  at  more  than  its  presf"nt  surrender 
value  to  the  individual,  and  tlie  term  'per- 
.scjnal  property'  shall  not  include  (1)  the 
individuals  clothing,  furniture,  hou.sehold 
equipment,  foodstuffs,  fuel,  personal  Jewelry, 
or  other  personal  effects,  or  (11)  interment 
plots,  money  placed  in  trust  or  In.surance  for 
funeral,  interment,  or  similar  expenses,  or 
any  contract  rights  connected  therewith.  If 
such  money,  insurance,  or  contract  rights  do 
not  exceed  $£00  in  value." 

(5)  Section  2(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  An  age  requirement  at  any  given 
time  of  more  than  the  age  which  at  such 
time  constitutes  retirement  age  for  purposes 
of  title  II  of  this  Act;  or". 

(6)  Section  2(b)(2)  of  .such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Any  residence  requirement  which 
excludes  any  resident  of  the  State  who  has 
resided  therein  continuously  for  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  application;   or". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "but  no  pnyment  shall  be 
made  under  this  title  to  any  State  which  has 
not  also  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  State  plans  for  assistance  under 
titles  IV^  X,  and  XIV". 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  p.iragraph 
(1).  by  adding  'or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2).  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  par.igraph: 

"(3)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  imposed,  .as  a  condition  of  old- 
age  assl.'itance  to  any  Individual,  a  require- 
ment that  such  individual  subject  his  home 
to  a  lien  of  any  kind  or  transfer  to  the  State 
agency  any  Interest  In  his  home;  ". 

(d)  Title  I  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Direct  Payments  to  Individu  ils  Not  Satis- 
fying Residence  Requirements 
'Src.  7.  If  an  individual,  after  making  ap- 
plication for  old-age  assistance,  is  denied 
such  assistance  by  the  State  agency  solely 
because  he  does  not  satisfy  the  residence 
requirements  imposed  utidcr  the  State  plan, 
and  If  Fuch  Individual  is  not  entitled  to 
old-ape  assistance  by  reason  of  prior  rc-^i- 
dence  in  another  State,  the  State  agency 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
fact  that  such  Individual  lias  made  such 
application  and  would  be  eligible  for  old-age 
assistance  If  he  satisfied  such  requirements. 
The  Secretary  shall  thereupon  pay  directly 
to  such  individual  for  each  month,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  month  (after  the  month 
of  .such  individual's  application)  in  which 
sucli  individual  would  have  been  eligible  for 
old-age  a.ssistance  if  he  satisfied  such  resi- 
dence requirements  and  ending  with  the 
month  preceding  the  first  month  in  which 
he  satisfies  sucli  requirements,  an  amount 
(as  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  equal  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's proportionate  share  of  the  old-age 
assistance  which  such  Individual  would  re- 
ceive for  such  month  If  he  then  satisfied 
such  requirements. 


"Assistance  for  Needs  of  Recipient  Only 
"Sec.  8.  Assistance  paid  to  any  Individual 
under  this  title  Is  to  assist  him  in  meeting 
his  individual  needs  and  la  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  other  person;  and  such  assistance 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  Income  of  any  per- 
son other  than  such  Individual." 

AID    TO    DEPENDENT   CHILDBEN 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  402(a)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(1)  provide  that  It  shall  be  in 
effect  in  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
state;". 

(B)  Section  402(a)(3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  provide 
for  the  establishment  or  designation  of  a 
single  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan;". 

{2)  Section  402(a)  (7»  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  "(7)  provide 
that  the  State  agency  shall,  in  determining 
need,  take  into  consideration  any  other  In- 
come and  resources  of  any  child  claiming 
aid  to  dependent  children;  except  that  In 
making  such  delerminiition  the  State  agency 
shall  disregard  (A)  the  first  $15  per  month 
of  income  earned  by  such  child  and  the  first 
$30  per  month  of  income  earned  by  his 
parent  or  guardian.  (B)  the  ownership  by 
such  child  (or  by  his  parent  or  guardian) 
of  a  home  having  an  a.ssessed  value,  less  all 
encumbrances  of  record  thereon,  of  less  than 
$5,000  (except  to  the  extent  that  he  Is  re- 
ceiving rental  Income  therefrom),  and  (C) 
any  donations  of  surplus  food  which  may 
have  been  made  to  or  for  such  child  from 
stfxrks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion;". 

(3)  Section  40J(ai  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  final  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  sub.section  the  following  new  clause: 
"(13)  provide  that  there  will  be  no  discrimi- 
nation based  on  sex  In  determining  the  needs 
of  individuals  receiving  assistance  under  the 
plan." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  401  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  t.he  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "taut  no  payment  shall  be 
made  unclei  this  title  to  any  State  which  has 
not  alst)  ."^ubnut'.ed.  and  had  approved  by 
the  Srcrct.iry.  State  plans  for  assistance  un- 
der titles  I.  X.  and  XIV". 

(c)  Section  404  (jf  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1).  by  adding  "or""  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2).  and  by  inserting  alter  paragraph  (2)  the 
lollowing  new   par::graph: 

"(3)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  Imixised.  as  a  condition  of  aid 
to  any  dependent  child,  a  requirement  that 
sucli  child  (or  his  parent  or  guardian)  sub- 
ject to  his  (or  their)  home  to  a  lien  of  any 
kind  or  transfer  to  the  State  .".gency  any  In- 
terest in  such  home;". 

(di  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  theieof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Direct  PayniC'.its  to  Dependent  Children  Not 
Satiolying  Residence  Requirements 

"Sec  407.  If  a  dependent  child,  after  mak- 
ing application  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, is  denied  such  aid  by  the  State  agency 
solely  Ijecause  he  does  not  satisfy  the  resi- 
dence requirements  imposed  under  the  State 
plan,  and  if  such  child  is  not  entitled  to  aid 
to  dependent  children  by  reason  of  prior 
residence  in  another  State,  the  Sute  agency 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
fact  that  such  child  has  made  such  applica- 
tion and  wuuld  be  eligible  for  such  aid  if  he 
satisfied  such  requirements.  Tlie  Secretary 
shall  thereupon  pay  directly  to  such  child  for 
each  month,  beginning  with  the  first  month 
(after  the  month  of  such  child's  applica- 
tion) In  which  such  child  would  have  been 
eligible  for  aid  to  dependent  children  If  he 
satisfied  such  residence  requirements  and 
ending  with  the  month  preceding  the  first 
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month  In  which  he  •atlafles  such  require- 
ments, an  amount  (as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary) 
equal  to  the  Federal  Oovemment's  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren which  such  child  would  receive  for  such 
month  if  he  then  satisfied  such  require- 
ments." 

AID   TO   THS    BLIKO 

SBC.  5.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  1002(a)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(1)  provide  that  It  shall  be  In 
effect  In  all  political  subdlvlslona  of  the 
State;". 

(B)  Section  1002f^)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  provide  for 
the  establishment  or  designation  of  a  single 
State  agency  to  admlnUter  the  plan;". 

(2)  Section  1002(a)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(8)  provide 
that  the  State  agency  shall.  In  determining 
ne(;d.  take  Into  consideration  any  other  In- 
come and  resources  of  an  Individual  claim- 
ing aid  to  the  blind;  except  that.  In  making 
such  determination,  the  State  agency  shaP 
disregard  (A)  the  first  $60  per  month  of 
earned  Income.  (B)  the  ownership  by  such 
Individual  (alone  or  with  his  or  her  spouse) 
of  a  home  having  an  assessed  value,  less  all 
encumbrances  of  record  thereon,  of  less  than 
$5,000  (except  to  the  extent  that  he  Is  re- 
ceiving rental  Income  therefrom).  (C)  the 
ability  of  such  Individual's  family  and  rela- 
tives to  provide  for  his  support,  (D)  any 
donations  of  surplus  food  which  may  have 
been  made  to  such  individual  from  stocks  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  (E) 
the  first  $1,200  In  value  (over  and  above  all 
encumbrances  of  record)  of  personal  prop- 
erty owned  by  such  Individual;". 

(3)  Section  1002  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  final  period  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  "and  (14)  provide  that  there  will 
be  no  discrimination  based  on  sex  In  deter- 
mining the  needs  of  Individuals  receiving 
assistance  under  the  plan." 

(4)  Section  1002  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  clause  (14)  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
clause  (8)  (E).  no  life  Insurance  policy 
shall  be  valued  at  more  than  its  prerent  sur- 
render value  to  the  Individual,  and  the  term 
'personal  property'  shall  not  Include  (1)  the 
Individual's  clothing,  furniture,  household 
equipment,  foodstuffs,  fuel,  personal  Jewelry, 
or  other  personal  effects,  or  (11)  Interment 
plots,  money  placed  In  trust  or  Insurance  for 
funeral.  Interment,  or  similar  expenses,  or 
any  contract  rights  connected  therewith.  If 
such  money.  Insurance,  or  contract  rights  do 
not  exceed  $500  In  value." 

(5)  Section  1002  (b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Any  residence  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes any  resident  of  the  State  who  has  re- 
sided therein  continuously  for  one  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  application;  or". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1001 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "but  no  payment  shall  be 
made  under  this  title  to  any  State  which 
has  not  also  submitted,  and  bad  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  State  plans  for  assistance  un- 
der titles  I.  IV.  and  XIV". 

(c)  Section  1004  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2),  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  Imposed,  as  a  condition  of  aid 
to  any  Individual,  a  requirement  that  such 
individual  subject  his  home  to  a  Hen  of  any 
kind  or  transfer  to  the  State  agency  any 
Interest  In  his  home; ". 

(d)  Title  X  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
fcctions: 


"Direct  Payments  to  Individuals  Not  Satisfy- 
ing Residence  Requirements 

"Sec.  1007.  If  an  individual,  after  making 
application  for  aid  to  the  blind.  Is  denied 
such  aid  \)y  the  State  agency  solely  because 
he  does  not  satisfy  the  residence  require- 
ments Imposed  under  the  State  plan,  and  If 
such  Individual  Is  not  entitled  to  aid  to  the 
blind  by  reason  of  prior  residence  In  another 
State,  the  State  agency  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  fact  that  such  Individual 
has  made  such  application  and  would  be 
eligible  for  such  aid  If  he  satisfied  such  re- 
quirements. The  Secretary  shall  thereupon 
pay  directly  to  such  Individual  for  each 
month,  beginning  with  the  first  month  (after 
the  month  of  such  Individual's  application) 
In  which  such  Individual  would  have  been 
eligible  for  aid  to  the  blind  If  he  satisfied 
such  residence  requirements  and  ending  with 
the  month  preceding  the  first  month  in 
which  he  satisfies  such  requirements,  an 
amount  (as  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  equal  to  the 
Federal  Government's  proportionate  share  of 
the  aid  to  the  blind  which  such  Individual 
would  receive  for  such  month  If  he  then 
satisfied  such  requirements. 

"Assistance  for  Needs  of  Recipient  Only 
"Sec.  1008.  Assistance  paid  to  any  Individ- 
ual under  this  title  Is  to  assist  him  In  meet- 
ing his  Individual  needs  and  Is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  any  other  person;  and  such  assist- 
ance shall  not  be  regarded  as  income  of  any 
person  other  than  such  Individual." 

AID  TO  THE  PEKMANENTLT  AND  TOTALLY 
DISABLED 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  1402(a)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(1)  provide  that  It  shall  be  In 
effect  In  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
SUte;". 

(B)  Section  1402(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  provide  for 
the  establishment  or  designation  of  a  single 
State  agency  to  administer  the  plan;". 

(2)  Section  1402(a)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(8)  provide  that 
the  State  agency  shall,  In  determining  need, 
take  Into  consideration  any  other  Income  and 
resources  of  an  Individual  claiming  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled;  except 
that.  In  making  such  determination,  the 
State  agency  shall  disregard  (A)  the  first  $50 
p>er  month  of  earned  Income.  (B)  the  owner- 
ship by  such  Individual  (alone  or  with  his  or 
her  spouse)  of  a  home  having  an  assessed 
value,  less  all  encumbrances  of  record  there- 
on, of  less  than  $5,000  (except  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  receiving  rental  Income  there- 
from). (C)  the  ability  of  such  individual's 
family  and  relatives  to  provide  for  his  sup- 
port. (D)  any  donations  of  surplus  food 
which  may  have  been  made  to  such  Indi- 
vidual from  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  (E)  the  first  $1,200  In  value 
(over  and  above  all  encumbrances  of  record) 
of  personal  property  owned  by  such  Indi- 
vidual;". 

(3)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  final  period 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "and  (13)  provide  that  there 
will  be  no  discrimination  based  on  sex  In 
determining  the  needs  of  Individuals  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  the  plan." 

(4)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  clause  (13)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
clause  (8)  (E),  no  life  Insurance  policy  shall 
be  valued  at  more  than  Its  present  sur- 
render value  to  the  Individual,  and  the  term 
'personal  property"  shall  not  Include  (1)  the 
Individual's  clothing,  furniture,  household 
equipment,  foodstuffs,  fuel,  jjersonal  Jewelry, 
or  other  personal  effects,  or  (11)  Interment 
plots,  money  placed  In  tnist  or  Insurance 
for  funeral.  Interment,  or  similar  expenses, 
or  any  contract  rights  connected  therewith, 


If  such  money,  Insurance,  or  contract  rights 
do  not  exceed  $600  In  value." 

(5)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
■mended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Any  residence  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes any  resident  of  the  State  who  has 
resided  therein  continuously  for  one  year 
Inunedlately  preceding  the  application;   or". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1401 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following :  "but  no  pajrment  shall  be 
made  under  this  title  to  any  State  which 
has  not  also  submitted,  and  had  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  State  plans  for  assistance 
under  titles  I.  rv,  and  X". 

(c)  Section  1404  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1),  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2),  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph  (2)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  imposed,  as  a  condition  of  aid 
to  any  individual,  a  requirement  that  such 
Individual  subject  his  home  to  a  Hen  of  any 
kind  or  transfer  to  the  State  agency  any  in- 
terest in  his  home;". 

(d)  Title  XIV  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sections : 

"Direct  Payments  to  Individuals  Not  Satis- 
fying Residence  Requirements 
"Sec.  1406.  If  an  individual,  after  making 
application  for  aid  to  the  p>ermanently  and 
totally  disabled,  is  denied  such  aid  by  the 
State  agency  solely  because  he  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  residence  requirements  Impoeed  un- 
der the  State  plan,  and  if  such  individual 
Is  not  entitled  to  aid  to  the  {permanently  and 
totally  disabled  by  reason  of  prior  residence 
in    another    State,    the    State    agency    shall 
promptly    notify  the   Secretary   of   the   fact 
that  such  Individual  has  made  such  applica- 
tion and  would  be  eligible  for  such  aid  if  he 
satisfied  such  requirements.     The  Secretary 
shall  thereupon  pay  directly  to  such   Indi- 
vidual for  each  month,  beginning  with  the 
first  month  (after  the  month  of  such  Indi- 
Tidual's  application)  in  which  such  individ- 
ual would  have  been  eligible  for  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  if  he  sat- 
irfled  such  residence  requirements  and  end- 
ing   with    the    month    preceding    the    first 
month   in   which  he  satisfies  such  require- 
ments,   an    amount    (as    determined    under 
regulations    prescribed    by     the    Secretary) 
equal  to  the  Federal  Gk)vemment's  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  which  such   Individual 
would   receive   for   such   month   If    he   then 
satisfied  such  requirements. 
"Assistance  for  Needs  of  Recipient  Only 
"Sec.  1407.  Assistance    paid    to    any    Indi- 
vidual  under  this  title   is   to  assist  him   In 
meeting  his  Individual  needs  and  Is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  any  other  person;   and  such 
assistance  shall  not  be  regarded  as  Income 
of  any  person  other  than  such  individual." 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  As  used  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act  amended  by  this  Act, 
the  term  "Secretary",  except  when  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  means  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  ESducation.  and  Welfare. 

(b)  Section  618  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1951  (relating  to  public  access  to  State  pub- 
lic assistance  records)   is  repealed. 

(c)  No  check  or  warrant  drawn  in  pay- 
ment of  Eissistance  to  any  individual  under 
title  I.  rv.  X.  or  xrv  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  no  envelope  or  other  outer  covering 
therefor,  shall  bear  any  printing  or  marking 
which  Indicates  or  Implies  that  such  indi- 
vidual Is  Indigent  or  a  pauper. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
S(d),  4(d).  5(d),  and  6(d)  shaH  apply  with 
respect  to  months  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Section  7(b) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  payments  to 
which    the    States    (including    the    agencies 
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and  political  subdivisions  thereof)  become 
entitled  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Sections  7(a)  and  7(c)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  remaining  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  talce  effect  on  July  1,  1960. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Chair  has  been  requested  by  the  Vice 
President  to  announce  for  him  the  fol- 
lowing appointments: 

READING    or    WASJIINCrON'S    FAREWELL    ADDRESS 

The  designation,  pursuant  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  January  24.  1901. 
of  Mr.  Allott,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Colorado,  to  read  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  to  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
February  23,  next. 

SENATE    OFFICE    BUILDING    COMMISSION 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Cooper  to  be  members  of  the  Senate 
OfiSce  Building  Commission,  created  by 
the  act  of  April  28.  1904,  as  amended, 
vice  former  Senators  Malone,  of  Nevada, 
and  Purtell,  of  Connecticut. 

MEMBER     OF     BOARD     OF     VISITORS     TO     VNITED 
STATES    MERCHANT    MARINE    ACADEMY 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Cotton  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, pursur.nt  to  title  46,  United  States 
Code,  section  1126c. 

MEMBER     OF     BOARD     OF     VISITORS     TO     UNITED 
STATES    COAST    GUARD     ACADEMY 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Bush  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
pursuant  to  title  14.  United  States  Code, 
section  15h. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MINORITY  MEM- 
BERS OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  requested  by  the  Vice 
President  to  announce  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment, pursuant  to  section  5(a>  of 
Public  Law  304,  79th  Congress,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Butler,  and 
Mr.  Javits  as  members  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, to  fill  existing  vacancies  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  OP 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IM- 
PROPER ACTIVITIES  IN  LABOR 
OR  MANAGEMENT  FIELD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  at  the  request  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, announces  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Capehart  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
retirement  from  the  Senate  of  Hon. 
Irving  M.  Ives,  of  New  York. 


PROHIBITION    OF    FEES    TO    VIEW 

TELECASTS  IN  PRIVATE  HOMES- 
BILLS  INTRODUCED  BY  SENATOR 
LANGER 

Mr.    DTRKSEN.    Mr.    President,    on 
J.^nuary  20  I  introduced  some  bills  on 


behalf  of  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  TMr.  Lancer  1 
and  I  asked  that  the  bills  be  considered 
as  having  been  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
himself.  Evidently  I  did  not  make  my- 
self clear,  and  the  bills  are  shown  as 
introduced  under  my  sponsorship  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  listed  as   a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proper  correction  be  made, 
so  that  the  bills,  S.  591  and  S.  592.  will 
be  shown  as  having  been  introduced  by 
the  distin!;uished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Lancer  1  and  will  not  in- 
clude my  spon.sorship. 

I  observe  the  Parliamentarian  is  shak- 
intr  his  head,  Mr.  President.  I  made 
such  a  unnnimous-consent  request  pre- 
viously. I  thought  it  was  within  the 
rule,  and  I  heard  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  R Freer; D  .shows  the  bills  were  not  in- 
troduced under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  but  by  the  dis- 
tinsuislird  Senator  for  the  .Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois'.'  The  Chair  hears 
none:  and.  without  objection,  proper 
corrections  will  be  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  bills  should  be 
printed  as  having  been  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  and  my  name  should  not  appear 
on  the  bills  as  a  cosponsor.  I  hope 
th;it  is  made  clear,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ith- 
out  objection  the  request  is  a.irreed  to. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  what  he  did 
for  me  when  I  could  not  be  present.  I 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  that  both 
bills  are  excellent  bills  and  I  am  sorry  he 
is  not  a  cosponsor  of  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  received  all  the 
credit  and  my  distinguished  friend  re- 
ceived all  the  blame. 


HOUSING    ACT    OF    1959— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HART  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  57)  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  renewal 
of  urban  communities,  and  for  other 
purpKJses.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Lancer*  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  57,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  Kerr, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Carroll. 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Kefatjver,  and  Mr.  Lanc- 
er )  submitted  amendments,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate 
bill  57.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  57.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 

lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PRINTING  OP  RE\'IEW  ON  REPORTS 
ON  THE  GULF  INTRACOAST- 
AL  WATERWAY  CHANNEL  TO 
PORT  MANSFIELD,  TEX.— (S.  DOC. 
NO.   11  > 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  Pre.'-ident,  I  call 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  present  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  report  dated  September  19,  1958.  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of 
the  Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  illu.strations,  on  a  review  of 
reports  on  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way, channel  to  Port  Mansfield.  Tex., 
requested  by  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  adopted  June  17, 
1949.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OP  ACRE- 
AGE ALLOTMENTS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  9.  1959,  I  introduced  the  bill 
<S.  58  J  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  lease  and  transfer  of  acreage 
allotments.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston)  may  be  added 
as  a  cospon.sor  of  the  bill  when  it  is  next 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  STUDY  COMMIS- 
SION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF    JOINT     RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstallI  may  be  added  as  one  of  the 
cosponsois  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  43)  to  establiiih  the  Health  Services 
Study  Commission,  introduced  by  me  on 
February  3.  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR    OF    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  such  time  as 
Senate  Resolution  19,  establishing  a 
standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
in  the  Senate,  is  reprinted,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll] may  be  included  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printcKl  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

Remarka  by  Representative  Van  Zanvt  In 
presenting  to  Senator  Rttsskll  the  annual 
Minute  Man  of  the  Year  Award  of  the  Re- 
berve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

Address  delivered  by  him  at  the  29tb  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Coalition 
of  Patriotic  Societies,  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  February  3,  1959. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  PHILIP  K.  CROWE  TO  BE 
AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY 
AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  TO  UN- 
ION OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Senate  re- 
ceived today  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  nominations  of 
Philip  K.  Crowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  RajTnond  A. 
Hare,  of  West  Virpinia,  now  Ambstssador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, to  serve  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensaticn  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  the  King- 
dom of  Yemen. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  the  expiration  of  6 
days,  in  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  will  give  consideration  to  these 
nominations. 


ADDRESSES  BY  JOHN  M.  MAHAN 
AND  SENATOR  JOHNSON  OP 
TEXAS  AT  THE  VETERANS  OF 
FOREIGN  WARS  CONGRESSIONAL 
DINNER,   1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  held  their  annual  ban- 
quet for  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  On  that  occasion, 
almost  500  Members  of  the  Congress — 
the  largest  number  ever  present  at  such 
an  event — were  present  to  do  honor  to 
the  national  commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  John  W.  Mahan,  of 
Helena,  Mont.;  to  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  Gen.  Randolph  McC. 
Pate;  and  to  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  was  the  recip- 
ient of  the  distinguished  service  award 
given  by  that  organization  annually. 

It  was  an  inspiring  occasion.  The 
speeches  were  well  delivered.  The  time 
consumed  was  less  than  2  hours.  Every 
State  was  given  recognition ;  and.  in  ef- 
fect, a  most  interesting  time  was  had  by 
all  in  attendance.  It  was  an  occasion 
reflecting  great  credit  on  the  VFW  with 
its  1,300,000  members  and  on  its  out- 
standing commander  in  chief,  our  fel- 
low Montanan,  John  W.  Mahan.     We 


were  proud  of  him  and  all  our  other 
friends  from  our  State  who  were  present. 

But  while  everyone  there  enjoyed 
himself,  there  was  of  course  a  serious- 
ness about  the  occasion  which  brought 
home  to  all  those  present  the  difficulties 
imder  which  we  live  at  the  present  time. 

The  full  Montana  congressional  dele- 
gation, headed  by  our  distinguished 
senior  Senator,  Mr.  Murray,  was  in  at- 
tendance. In  addition,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 50  members  of  the  VFW 
from  Montana  headed  by  our  State 
Commander  Dale  Pawlowski,  of  Circle, 
Mont. 

An  inspiring  address  was  delivered  by 
my  fellow  Montanan.  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  John  W.  Mahan,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  guest  of  honor,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  W.  Johnson,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Mahan  and  the  address  delivery  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  reply  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  John  W.  Mahan  Intboducinc  the 

Honorable     Lyndon     B.     Johnson,     \TW 

Con:;eessional  D:nner  1959 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Speaker,  General  Pate, 
ov?r  K5  j'cnrs  ago  the  great  American  mi- 
gration west  was  Just  getting  under  way. 
Pioneers,  frontiersmen,  adventxirers  boldly 
set  forth  to  tame  the  land  from  Texas  to 
Oregon  and  to  make  It  part  of  America. 
These  men  carried  with  them  a  desire  to  ex- 
plore, to  build,  to  find  a  new  life  for  them- 
selves regardless  of  the  danger  and  hardship. 
They  found  that  new  life  and  the  greatness 
of  America  was  assured. 

Today,  fortunately  for  the  Nation  and  for 
free  men  everywhere,  men  from  the  West — 
with  this  same  toughness  of  spirit.  Ideal- 
ism— ever  restless  to  meet  new  challenges, 
to  exp'ore  new  frontiers — are  coming  back 
from  whence  their  ancestors  came — because 
here  on  the  Potomac  lie  the  challenges  and 
the  frontiers  of  the  20th  century— the 
frontiers  of  freedom,  of  dignity,  of  worlds 
beyonds  ours — of  space. 

Foremost  among  these  men  Is  otir  guest  of 
honor.  He  began  his  career  In  Government 
22  years  ago.  Elected  "to  Congress  in  1938,  he 
interrupted  this  career  the  day  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
to  don  a  uniform.  As  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Naval  Reserve,  he  served  with 
distinction  In  the  combat  areas  of  the  South 
Pacific.  While  there  he  volunteered  for  a 
hazardous  combat  mission  to  obtain  vital 
lotelllgence  over  hostile  New  Guinea.  For 
this  action  he  was  personally  decorated  with 
the  Silver  Star  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Ho  has  advanced  In  10  years  to  a  man  of 
great  national  and  International  prominence 
In  serving  our  country  as  Its  spokesman  In 
the  United  Nations — to  bring  about  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  He  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee,  chairman  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Perhaps  In  the  last  analysis  the  real  mark 
of  a  man  Is  what  his  fellow  men  think  of 
him.  This  man  has  become  almost  a  legend 
in  less  than  10  years.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  In  1948.  He  was  elected  by  his  fellow 
Senators  as  leader  of  his  party  In  the  Senate 
only  4  years  later — a  post  he  has  occupied 
ever  since.  This  is  the  Judgment  of  his 
peers — the  men  who  know  him  best.     And 


what  of  his  friezxlB— the  ones  who  know  him 

as  a  person — not  only  as  the  efficient,  skillful 
leader  of  the  Senate?  To  them,  he  Is  a  warm 
and  friendly  neighbor — gracious,  generous, 
and  sentimental — a  friend  who  is  there  when 
needed. 

This  Is  a  man.  And  men  Is  what  this  Na- 
tion needs  In  the  mldtwentleth  centxiry.  As 
a  westerner.  I  am  proud  he  Is  from  the  West. 
As  commander  In  chief  of  the  VFW,  I  am 
proud  that  he  la  a  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion. As  an  American,  I  am  both  proud  and 
grateful  that  he  occupies  a  position  of  high 
leadership  of  the  Nation  In  these  anxious 
times. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  present  to  you  a  man 
from  the  West  who  brings  to  the  present  the 
pioneer  spirit  of  the  past,  a  man  who  brings 
to  free  men  everywhere  hope  for  the  future, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  I  am 
happy  to  present  the  highest  award  which  the 
1,300,000  members  of  the  VFW  can  bestow  on 
any  man,  the  gold  citizenship  award  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


For  the  Common  Detensi 
(Address  by  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Lyn- 
don   B.   Johnson,    of    Texas,    Vet.erans    of 
Foreign    Wars    dinner,    Washington,    D.C, 
Feb. 3. 1959) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  for 
this  award — and  for  the  honor  of  this  occa- 
sion—I  am  most  grateful  to  you.  While 
your  recognition  Is  to  my  public  service,  this 
moment  Is  one  of  deep  personal  meaning  to 

me. 

I  accept  this  award  in  the  sense  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  joined  In  a  partnership  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense. 

This  Includes  those  who  faced  the  enemy 
In  combat. 

This  Includes  those  who  have  produced 
the  tools  of   preparedness. 

THE   THOUGHT    Or    PREPAREDNESS 

This  Includes  those  who,  like  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  have  banded  together  to 
keep  alive  the  thought  of  preparedness  In 
the  hearts  of  our  citizens. 

The  VTW  Is  not  just  an  organization 
founded  upon  memories  of  events  which  be- 
come nostalgic  as  we  get  farther  from  them. 
It  Is  a  vital  force  upon  the  American  scene 
today. 

For  22  years  now — as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate — I 
have  served  In  the  Congress.  Throughout 
that  period  I  have  served  continuously  on 
those  committees  charged  with  the  most  di- 
rect responsibility  for  our  national  security. 

DECISION    AND    RESPONStBELITT 

National  security — In  these  times — Is  com- 
plex.    National  strength  Is  costly. 

The  burdens  of  decision  and  responsibil- 
ity are  trials. 

But  when  these  matters  are  approached  In 
terms  of  Individual  human  lives,  the  com- 
plexities become  Eimple,  the  cost  becomes 
cheap,  and  the  trials  cease  to  matter. 

The  question  today  has  not  changed  since 
1942. 

Can  free  men  ask  their  sons  to  defend  free- 
dom with  less  than  the  best  of  weapons  or 
less  than  the  maximum  of  willing  support 
wherever  the  line  of  battle  may  lall? 

For  myself — and,  I  am  sure,  for  you — I  say 
that  the  answer  Is  forthright  and  simple, 
"No." 

KO    AREA    OF    COMPBOMISE 

On  this,  there  Is  no  area  of  compromise. 
There  Is  no  alternative.  There  are  no 
choices.  Either  this  Is  to  be  our  standard 
and  the  purpose  of  our  efforts,  or  It  Is  not. 

In  terms  of  principle  It  Is  simple.  It  Is 
not  simple  In  terms  of  application.  Twenty 
years  ago — when  we  were  beginning  to  mobi- 
lize for  World  War  n — we  used  what  weap- 
ons were  needed  to  protect  our  freedom. 
Where  we  did  not  have  those  weapons  on 
hand,  we  cotUd  afford  to  make  substitutions. 
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We  handed  our  sona  broom  handles  with 
signs  attached  to  Identify  them  as  guns.  We 
posted  signs  on  old  truclcs  and  called  them 
tanks.  We  simulated  artillery  with  water 
pipes. 

suBSTrrrjTES  tor  the  real  thing 

Those  weapons  that  mattered  so  much  to 
us  in  1940  are  basically  obsolete,  and  even 
the  broom  handles  are  obsolete. 

The  demands  of  national  security — and  the 
change  of  our  national  position — no  longer 
permit  us  the  leisure  of  outfitting  ourselves 
with  substitutes  for  the  real  thing. 

This  Is  the  first — and  the  great.est — single 
change  in  our  concept  of  national  security. 

Time  Is  no  longer  our  friend.  Time  Is  no 
longer  on  our  side. 

Security  Is  no  longer  a  point  at  which  we 
may  hope  to  arrive  1  year,  2  years,  or  10  years 
hence.  Security — in  the  modern  world — is  a 
condition  we  must  maintain  each  hour  of 
each  day. 

This  underscores  another  matlei  of  great 
Importance. 

CHANCES    IN    MILITARY    CONCEPTS 

Twenty  years  ago — in  our  period  of  mobil- 
ization against  the  threat  afforded  by  the 
Axis  powers — you  will  recall  the  profound 
changes  we  were  forced  to  undergo  in  our 
military  concepts.  At  the  beginning  of 
mobilization,  armored  divisions  and  mech- 
anized divisions  were  unheard  of.  Para- 
troops and  dive-bombing  and  landing  craft 
were  unknown  concepts.  The  most  romantic 
branch  of  our  services  was  the  horse 
cavalry. 

VICTORIFS:     THE    PRODUCT    OF    CHANGE 

Our  victories  in  World  War  II  were  the 
product  of  chanf'es  we  were  forced  to  make  in 
our  thinking  after  the  w;ir  in  Europe  had 
begun. 

Today — and  for  so  long  as  the  Nation  shall 
endure — we  do  not  have,  and  wiil  not  have, 
the  same  margin  oi  time. 

THE     EDGE    OF     CAPABII.rrV 

For  more  than  a  decade,  pence  has  been 
maintained  becaui-e — as  men  t-iieh  as  Win- 
ston Churchill  have  pointed  out — we  of  the 
United  States  have  held  a  continuin'.?  ed(;e 
In  capabilities.  What  we  often  overlook  Is 
that  American  science  ga\e  us  tlie  load  in  the 
nuclear  age.  This  lend  —  v,on  by  tlic  inven- 
tion and  creativeness  of  our  minds — served 
the  world  as  the  greatest  single  deterrent  to 
aggre£;sion.  The  fact  that  we  had  unques- 
tioned leadership  in  this  realm  made  it  un- 
necessiary  to  use  atomic  energy  in  any  mili- 
tary fcjrni. 

THE    TIME    OF    D.^NC;ER 

ThL'j  demonstrates  the  point  that  needs 
making  now.  Our  greatest  time  of  danger  m 
the  world  is  at  times  of  transition. 

When  we  come  to  a  jihase  in  which  old 
concei^ts  are  obsolete  and  new  concepts  are 
not  yet  perfected,  there  is  where  the  danger 
lies. 

SECURITY    FOR    THE    FUTURE 

If  .\merican  science  had  not  been  the 
leader  In  bringing  free  men  t<3  the  atomic 
age,  the  cost  of  national  security  these  past 
15  years  would  have  been  prohibitive  beyond 
our  imagination.  The  parallel  challenge  of 
the  opportunities  of  space  Is  Identical. 

The  weapons  of  the  past  are  obsolete. 
Th«  .strategies  of  the  past  are  obsolete. 
Along  Vvlth  this  transition,  we  must  face  an- 
other fact  of  change. 

ONE    GOAL    FOR    AMERICA 

We  are  working  now  in  the  Senate  on 
the  Job  that  Is  foremost  for  the  members  of 
the  legislative  branch — getting  the  facts. 
We  must  have  those  facts  to  discharge  our 
duties.  It  Is  my  hope,  though,  that  out  of 
this  can  come  the  search  for  a  new  way  and 
a  better  way  to  bring  together — rather  than 
to  keep  apart — our  Joint  pursuits  ol  the  same 
goal. 


There  is — and  must  be — only  one  goal  for 
Americans: 

To  provide  our  Nation  with  security  and, 
through  that  strength,  to  be  leaders  for 
peace. 

A    TIME    or    GREAT    POTENTIAL 

We  have  come  to  a  time  of  great  potential. 
Never  has  there  been  so  great  an  opportunity 
for  us  as  that  opening  now.  If  we  move  with 
vigor  Into  the  leadership  of  space,  we  shall 
turn  those  wild  fields  into  the  meadows  of 
peace.  The  opportunity  to  achieve  a  creative 
peace  Is  the  opportunity  before  us  now,  and 
the  challenge  to  our  lives,  our  talents,  our 
will.  With  this  before  us.  let  us  so  work  that 
It  shall  never  be  sai<l  again  that  we  did  toa 
little,  too  late. 


DULLES-FULBRIGHT   ACCORD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prrsidcnt,  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Tues- 
day, February  3.  tl:eie  appeared  a  story 
en'itled  "In  Interests  of  Nation:  Dullcs- 
Fulbright  Accoixi* Sought,"  written  by 
Rowland  Evans,  Jr. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  worthwhile  syn- 
opsis of  a  siLuaticn  which  exists,  and 
which  will  conlinue  to  exist  in  the  fu- 
tuie  so  far  as  tlie  relationship  between 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  concerned. 

Let  me  say  that,  on  the  whole,  that 
accord  has  been  quite  pood.  I  antici- 
p.ite  that  it  will  be  just  as  good  in  the 
future,  if  not  better. 

In  the  article  Mr.  Evans  refei-s  not 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
po.ssible  relationship  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright!,  the 
new  chairman,  but  he  also  refeis  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SPAr.KMANl,  the  H(3norable  C.  Douglas 
Dillon.  Under  Secictary  of  State  for 
Economic  Aftairs,  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State,  William  B.  Macomber. 
who  is  the  congressional  liaison  con- 
tact between  the  State  Department  and 
the  Conrrress  as  a  wliole. 

I  join  Mr.  Evans  in  his  high  praise  of 
Mr.  Macombers  devotion  to  duty.  Al- 
thou.^h  thi.s  is  a  wcU-wnttcn  story,  there 
is  one  vital  element  missing.  I  am  de- 
lighted, in  respect  to  this,  to  observe  the 
presence  in  the  Chamber  at  this  mo- 
ment of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations — the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Spakkman  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Capehai^^tI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  IMr.  AikknI,  and 
others,  who  will  attest  to  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee unanimously — and  I  believe  at  the 
instigation  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright  I — voted 
to  send  a  letter  of  commendation  and 
thanks  to  Assistant  Secretary  Macomber 
for  the  fine  attitude  he  displayed,  for 
the  good  cooperation  he  had  shown,  and 
for  his  attention  to  duty  and  detail  in 
keeping  the  commiitee  informed  of  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  and  in  its  relations  with  the  De- 
partment of  State.  To  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  letter  of  this 
kind  had  ever  been  sent  to  a  man  in  Sec- 
retary Macomber's  position  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  was  richly  deserved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
story  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  Interests  or  Nation:  I>ulles-Pul3kicht 

Accord  Sought 

(By  Rowland  Evans,  Jr.) 

Washington,  February  2. — A  number  of 
factors  are  operating  quietly  and  persistently 
In  the  background  to  help  resolve  the  public 
di.^cord  that,  on  occasion,  has  marred  the  re- 
lationship between  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
bru.ht.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas. 

F'or  oljvious  reasons,  the  national  security 
will  not  be  strengtliencd  if  the  chairman  of 
the  Forei^'n  Helations  Committee  and  the 
Secretary  of  S.atc  arc  at  each  otlier's  throat. 
Conver.sely.  tiic  intcre.-te  of  tlie  Nation  can 
be  iinino;K>-uraljly  acivancod  if  the  men  wiio 
occupy  thc:.e  two  pinnacles  of  power  In  the 
cfindiict  of  foreign  rolatl'ins  can  merge  their 
ti'.lcnts  and  coUaborate  in  landing  .solutions 
to  tlie  plamiing  quc5,tions  of  the  time. 

CHAIRMAN    KEY    PERSON 

A  Foreltj;!!  Relations  chairman  can.  If  he 
trio  h.ird.  wreck  the  best  laid  plans  of  an 
fulniinistratlon,  as  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
LodcTc  grandfather  of  the  present  American 
Aniba.-sador  to  the  United  Nations,  wrecked 
Pic>idcnt  Wilson's  League  of  Nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chairman  can  vir- 
tually gu.iranioe  the  acceptance  of  some 
pretty  radical  policies,  if  his  support  is  fully 
engaged.  For  ex.iinple,  the  late  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandcnbtrg  underwrote  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

Senator  FuLnsicHT.  the  newest  chairman. 
Is  well  aware  of  all  this.  S)  is  Mr  Dulles, 
who  has  a  good  deal  more  at  stake.  Mr. 
DuHcs  needs  tlie  Senate  more  than  the  Sen- 
ate needs  lum. 

While  the  Secretary  and  the  Senator  work 
to  reconcile  their  differences  of  method  and 
technique  and  try  to  conduct  their  private 
ncfjot  lations  out  of  the  headlines,  the  hidden 
but  Irnmensclv  important  apparatus  of  In- 
formal communication  between  the  Senate 
and  tlie  Slate  Department  Is  now  working 
overtime  to  make  the  Job  easier. 

role  of  macomber 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  B. 
Macimijer.  the  imaginative,  highly  skilled 
operator  wlio  has  charge  of  congressional 
liaison  and  who  Is  the  principal  Implement 
of  this  apjiaralus.  holds  the  complete  confl- 
dcnce  of  Sfiiator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Macomber 
has  roots  of  his  own  in  the  Senate,  where 
he  once  served  as  Senator  John  Sherman 
CoopiR's  adminli^trative  assistant.  He  also 
has  a  unique  intimacy  with  Mr.  Dulles,  for 
V  horn  he  worked  as  confidential  as5istant 
before  taking  charge  of  congressional  liaison. 

Tlie  selection  of  Mr.  Macomber  was  one 
of  Mr  D;ill?s'  wisest  apixjlntments.  His  Job 
is  to  tran.slate  and  interpret  administration 
fi>rcl'.;n  policy  for  the  D-i-mocratic  Congress 
and  interpret  ttic  con''ref*ional  rerponse  for 
the  admiiii.^tratlon.  He  works  at  this  deli- 
cate Job,  with  its  Inevitable  byproduct  of 
senbitlvity  feelings  and  wounded  pride,  as 
meticulously  as  a  diamond  cutter.  His  Is  a 
Job  of  human  relatujiis  wherein  the  element 
of  face  has  extraordinary  Importance.  Mr. 
Macomber  has  a  talk  with  Senator  Fulbright 
almost  every  day.  He  recently  held  a  break- 
fast in  the  State  Department  for  11  fresh- 
men Senators,  an  unpubliclzed  affair  that 
could  pay  a  dividend  at  some  future  time. 

C  Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  Is  another  key  member 
of  the  apparatus  of  Informal  communica- 
tion. Like  many  rich  men  with  successful 
business  backgrounds,  he  has  the  confidence 
of  the  powerful  in  Congress.  Of  all  the  De- 
partment's top  officials,  he  Is  liked  the  best 
and  trusted  the  most.  His  relationship  with 
Senator    Fulbright    Ib    Intimate.      He    Is    A 


natural  bridge  between  Mr.  DuUes  and  Sen- 
ator ruLBMOHT,  If  any  Is  needed. 

AN    ALLT    OF    DtTLLES 

On  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  John  J.  Spakkman  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  Democratic  ally  of  Mr.  Dulles. 
Senator  SPAaitMAN  helped  Mr.  Dulles  write 
the  Japanese  peace  treaty  and  holds  the 
Secretary  in  high  regard.  Elsewhere  on  the 
committee.  Senator  HUBEar  H.  Humphrit'b 
work  In  the  disarmament  field  has  brought 
him  in  close  contact  with  Mr.  Dulles  and. 
perhaps  surprisingly,  the  two  have  developed 
a  strong  mutual  respect. 

Also  working  to  exploit  the  subsurface 
avenues  of  communication  is  Carl  Marcy. 
the  gifted  chief  of  the  committee's  staff. 

How  the  collective  force  of  these  person- 
alities plays  upon  the  two  principals  will 
depend  on  how  the  Secretary  and  tlie  Senator 
work  out  their  own  disagreements — differ- 
ences of  technique  rather  than  basic  ob- 
jectives. If  their  own  llnet  of  communica- 
tion should  start  to  clog,  these  are  the  figures 
in  the  background  who  will  be  In  position 
to  force  them  open. 

In  the  meantime,  regular  and  unpubli- 
clzed conversations  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  Senator  are  a  certainty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceedel  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
OP  THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE 
LABOR  -  MANAGEMENT  FIELD- 
STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  LABOR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Labor  is  ap- 
pearing this  morning  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor,  to  testify.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
statement  the  Secretary  Is  making  be- 
fore that  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  James  P.  Mrn:HELL,  Secretart 

OF  Labor.   Before   the  Subcommittei   on 

Labor,   Sknatx  CoMMrnrx  on   Labor  and 

Public  Welfare.  February  4,  1959 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  once  again  to 
discuss  with  this  conmilttee  the  legislative 
recommendations  of  the  President  in  the  la- 
bor-management field.  In  his  labor  message 
of  January  28,  the  President  said  that  there 
is  need  for  the  enactment  of  effective  legis- 
lation: 

"To  safeguard  workers'  funds  In  union 
treasuries  against  misuse  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. 

"To  protect  the  rlght.8  and  freedoms  of 
individual  union  members,  including  the 
basic  right  to  free  and  secret  election  of 
o.ficers. 

"To  advance  true  and  responsible  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

"To  protect  the  public  and  Innocent  third 
parties  from  unfair  and  coercive  practices 
such  aa  boycotting  and  blackmail  picket- 
ing. 

"To  carry  these  principles  Into  action,  the 
President  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 


fair  and  just  legislative  program  which  is 
set  out  in  S.  748.  The  main  concern  of  the 
administration  in  developing  this  legislative 
program  has  been  to  protect  Individual 
rights  of  the  men  and  women  who  work  and 
the  interests  of  the  public  in  a  manner  which 
win  aid  rather  than  hinder  the  furtherance 
of  the  growth  of  legitimate  trade  unionism. 
It  will  deal  effectively  with  the  problem 
areas  in  labor-management  relations  which 
require  legislative  action.  It  bears  upon  em- 
ployers as  well  as  unions  but  does  not  place 
undue  burdens  upon  either.  It  recognizes 
that  the  majority  of  labor  and  management 
officials  are  sincere  and  honest  In  their  deal- 
ings one  with  the  other  and  with  the  union 
members,  and  is  directed  to  helping  the 
legitimate  trade  union  movement  clean  Its 
own  house  and  to  assisting  fair  employers 
in  curbing  any  improper  practices  on  the 
managenaent  side." 

I  propose  In  this  statement  to  explore  the 
primary  problem  areas  In  labor-management 
relations  which  require,  and  which  may  be 
solved  by.  Federal  legislative  action,  and  I 
propose  to  show  how  the  administration's 
bill,  as  a  comprehensive  approach,  deals  with 
these  problems.  The  Interim  rep>ort  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  In 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field,  chaired  by 
Senator  McClellan,  set  out  nine  conclusions 
which  the  committee  had  reached  as  the  re- 
sult of  Its  investigations  and  which  should 
be  dealt  with  by  Federal  legislative  action. 
Any  legislative  program  in  this  field  will  be 
Judged  by  the  American  people  on  the  basis 
of  how  completely,  effectively,  and  fairly  It 
reaches  these  problem  areas. 

The  administration's  bill,  I  submit,  will 
best  meet  this  test.  As  the  President  stated 
In  his  message.  It  "will  do  so  without  Im- 
posing arbitrary  restrictions  or  punitive 
measures  on  the  legitimate  activities  of  hon- 
est labor  and  manr.gement  officials."  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  connected  with  labor  and 
management  fall  in  this  category,  and  that 
the  evils  we  are  seeking  to  correct  are  as 
much  anathema  to  them  as  they  are  to  the 
American  public  as  a  whole. 

The  conclusions  of  the  select  committee 
were: 

1.  That  there  had  been  a  "significant  lack 
of  democratic  procedures  in  the  unions 
studied." 

2.  That  there  had  been  an  abuse  of  the 
power  to  place  subordinate  bodies  under 
"supervlsorshlp." 

3.  That  "certain  managements  have  ex- 
tensively engaged  In  collusion  with  unions." 

4.  That  there  had  been  "widespread  mis- 
use of  union  funds  in  the  unions  studied." 

5.  That  "violence  in  labor-management 
disputes  •   •   •  still  exists." 

6.  That  there  had  been  management  viola- 
tions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  use  of  labor 
spies,  "spontaneous"  employee  committees, 
and  other  Improper  practices. 

7.  That  "the  weapon  of  organizational 
picketing  has  been  abused"  by  Its  use  with- 
out regard  to  the  desires  of  the  employees 
In  question. 

8.  That  "gangsters  and  hoodlums  have 
successfully  infiltrated  some  labor  unions." 

9.  That  there  is  an  extensive  "no  man's 
land"  in  Jurisdiction  over  labor-management 
relations. 

Let  us  examine  these  conclusions  in  more 
detail  and  certain  of  the  evidence  which 
supports  them  and  see  how  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  would  apply  to  them. 
In  doing  so,  I  should  like  to  omit  from  my 
review  of  this  evidence,  where  I  can  do  so 
without  misquotation,  the  names  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  abuses  that  have  been 
shown  to  exist.  To  add  once  more  to  the 
notoriety  of  these  persons  would  contribute 
nothing  and  might  well  detract  from  the 
emphasis  which  should  be  placed  on  the 
substance  of  the  abuses  in  which  they  were 
involved  and  which  we  are  proposing  to 
correct. 


1.  The  select  committee  found  that  there 
had  been  a  significant  lack  of  democratic 
procedures  in  the  unions  studied  and  that 
the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  had  been  de- 
nied in  many  cases. 

The  president  of  the  Bakery  and  Con- 
fectionery Workers'  International  Union, 
which  has  since  been  expelled  from  the 
APL-CIO,  was  found  to  be  "an  example  of 
a  labor  autocrat  who  •  •  •  conjures  up 
few  rivals."  It  was  stated  that  in  the  1956 
union  convention  at  San  Francisco  this  man 
"railroaded  through"  changes  in  the  union 
constitution  which  destroyed  any  remaining 
pretenses  of  union  democracy.  It  was  found 
that  actions  and  statements  by  this  officer 
"at  the  convention  nakedly  exposed  an  au- 
thoritarian philosophy  abhorrent  to  legiti- 
mate American  unionism.  Under  his  callous 
direction  use  of  the  secret  ballot  to  elect 
International  officers  was  abandoned,  thus 
further  intimidating  possible  dissenters." 

With  respect  to  the  Teamsters'  Union,  the 
select  committee  said: 

"Teamster  officials  have  crushed  democ- 
racy within  the  union's  ranks.  They  have 
rigged  elections,  hoodwinked  and  abused 
their  own  membership,  and  lied  to  them 
about  the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  They 
have  advanced  the  cause  of  union  dictator- 
ship and  have  perverted  or  ignored  their 
own  constitution  and  bylaws. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"At  the  recent  international  convention 
of  the  teamsters  in  Miami.  Mr.  Beck  and  Mr. 
Hoffa,  with  the  help  of  their  bevy  of  law- 
yers, made  a  mockery  of  the  International 
constitution.  They  showed  that  they  re- 
garded the  constitution  as  a  piece  of  paper 
to  be  obeyed  or  ignored  as  It  might  benefit 
them.  In  this  Instance,  the  decision  was  to 
waive  the  constitution.  Without  this  action, 
Mr.  HolTa  could  not  have  been  elected  team- 
ster president. 

"Delegates   from   a   New   York   local    who 
participated  actively  in  the  convention  were 
not  elected  until  10  days  after  the  conven- 
tion   was    over.      The    ultimate   cynicism   of 
the  Miami  situation  is  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, by  the  colloquy  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  committee  and  a  Hoffa  supporter 
from   Detroit.     He   was   asked   if   he   was   a 
delegate  to  the  convention  and  he  replied 
that  he  was.     He  was  asked  when  he  was 
elected  and  he  replied  that  there  was  to  be 
a  membership  meeting  that  night  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  and  election  of  dele- 
gates and  he  was  to  be  elected  at  that  time." 
Flagrant    disregard    of    democratic    proce- 
dures was  also  found  to  exist  in  some  other 
unions  investigated  by  the  select  committee. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  did  the  membership  of 
these  unions  stand  for  this  kind  of  an  or- 
ganization?   The  answer  is  obvious  from  il- 
lustrations   given    in    the    interim    report. 
According  to  the  report  members  of  a  local 
union   in  Long  Island   who   questioned   the 
actions  of  local  officers  were  viciously  beaten, 
and  when  they  filed   criminal  charges  were 
given  drumhead  trials  and  barred  from  the 
union  for  a  period  of  5  years,  heavily  fined, 
and  deprived  of  their  means  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Under  the  administration's  bill  the  dicta- 
torships In  these  unions  would  be  prevented 
by  standards  required  by  the  bill  or  would 
be  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  members 
and  the  public  under  the  reporting  and  dis- 
closure requirements.  The  unions  would  be 
required  to  report  how  all  officers  are  se- 
lected and  to  certify  that  certain  standards 
for  the  election  and  removal  of  officers  are 
provided  in  their  governing  documents  and 
are  observed. 

The  administration's  bill  would  require 
officers  of  international  unions  to  be  elected 
not  less  frequently  than  every  5  years  by 
secret  vote  or  by  delegates  elected  by  secret 
vote.  Officers  of  local  unions  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  elected  not  less  frequenUy  than 
every  3  years  by  secret  vote. 
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The  provisions  of  the  administration's  bill 
would  assure  that  all  members  of  the  organi- 
zation would  be  entitled  to  nominate  and 
to  be  candidates,  and  to  vote  In  secret,  upon 
due  notice  and  without  restraint  or  coercion. 
The  facilities  necessary  for  an  honest  elec 
tlon.  Including  tellers  and  observers,  would 
have  to  be  provided  by  the  union. 

Unions  would  be  required  by  the  admin- 
istration bill  to  report  their  procedures  for 
the  removal  of  officers.  They  would  also  be 
required  to  have  in  their  constitutions  and 
bylaw;?  procedures,  which  would  have  to  be 
fallowed,  enabling  the  removal  of  officers  by 
a  majority  secret  vote  where  a  substantial 
numb(?r  of  the  members  indicate  that  they 
desire  to  have  such  a  vote.  A  prompt  elec- 
tion to  choose  successors  to  removed  officers, 
conducted  In  accordance  with  the  standards 
of  the   bill,  would  be  required. 

The  administration  bill  wculd  empower 
the  E>epartment  of  Labor  to  inverti-jate 
violations  of  Its  election  provisions  withf^ut 
dlEclOKing  names  of  complaining  union  mem- 
bers. If  It  were  foimd  that  violations  had 
occurred  and  the  union  refused  to  comply 
with  the  act  and  talce  the  neccrsary  correc- 
tive action,  appropriate  relief,  Including  the 
holding  of  new  elections,  could  be  ordered 
and  sanctions  cou'cl  be  Imposed  for  willful 
violations.  Fair  administrative  procedures 
with  judicial  enforcement  and  review  are 
provided  by  the  bill. 

Under  the  admin i.'.tratlon  bill  members  of 
unions  wou'd  be  able  to  bring  action  In 
State  or  F.-deral  courts  for  relief  against 
violations  of  the  election  provisions  ot  the 
bill  in  any  case  where  no  action  or  proceed- 
ing by  the  S:cretary  of  Labor  was  pending. 
Any  existing  remedies  ag.iinst  irregularities 
In  the  election  of  union  officers  under  other 
Federal  or  State  law  woiUd  be  preserved. 
Members  bringing,  or  causing  to  be  brought, 
any  actions  or  proceedings  to  enforce  the 
electiC'n  requirements  would  be  protected 
from  reprisals  by  a  provision  in  tlie  bill  ex- 
pressly stating  that  this  shall  not  be  grounds 
for  disciplinary  action  by  the  union. 

The  administration's  bill  would  al.so  re- 
quire the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  the 
grounds  for  s\ispension  or  expulsion  of  mem- 
bers and  the  provisions  made  and  proce- 
dures followed  for  notice,  hearing,  judgment 
and  appeal  in  connecti<in  with  disciplinary 
action  against   members. 

These  provisions  together  provide  a  com- 
prehensive statutory  framework  that  would 
ensure  basic  democratic  rights  for  union 
members,  and  make  available  to  tliem  ade- 
quate remedies  when  tliese  riglits  are  in- 
fringed or  threatened. 

2.  The  select  committee  found  that  cer- 
tain international  unions  "flagrantly  abused 
their  power  to  place  local  unit)ns  under  trus- 
teeship or  bupervlsorshlp"  by  Imposing  super- 
visorship  without  basis  and  for  unconscion- 
ably long  periods  of  time.  It  found  also 
that  supervised  locals  were  "plundered"  and 
used  as  pawns  in  political  battles  within  the 
international  unions. 

The  committee  found  that  two  Chicago 
locals  of  the  International  Union  of  Operat- 
ing Engineers  had  been  under  supervisory 
control  of  the  International  since  their  crea- 
tion In  1929.  At  that  time,  one  local  had 
no  members,  but  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
members  of  another  Chicago  local.  Attempts 
by  the  members  of  the  local  to  remove 
supervlsorshlp  were  unsuccessful.  The  man 
designated  to  supervise  Its  affairs  subse- 
quently became  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional. He  then  relinquished  direct  control 
of  the  local  union,  but  his  appointed  suc- 
cessors used  the  funds  of  the  local  to  buy 
him.  among  other  things,  four  Cadillacs, 
an  air  conditioner,  a  TV  set  and  an  ency- 
clopedia. The  appointed  officers  of  the  union 
were  not  accountable  to  the  membership 
for  their  administration  of  Its  financial  or 
other  affairs.  The  situation  In  the  other 
Chicago  local  under  supervisory  control  lor 


29  years  seems  to  have  been  similar,  except 
that  the  appointed  officers  there  used  the 
funds  for  their  own  personal  benefit  rather 
than  for  the  benefit  of  the  president  of  the 

International. 

And  In  Its  findings  on  the  Teamsters' 
Union  the  committee  states: 

"They  have  Indiscriminately  used  the 
power  of  placing  locnls  under  trusteeships 
and  kept  these  union  entities  in  servitude 
when  it  served  the  interests  of  the  union 
leadership  to  do  so.  "vVhen  a  local  is  under 
tru.stceship.  Its  menil)ers  completely  lose 
control  over  their  f\n;,nccs  and  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  o/IlcialF. 

"Some  13  percent  of  all  the  locals  in  the 
Teamsters'  Union  are  under  iruttee^hlp. 
Teamster  offirials  havij  admitted  before  the 
conimittee  that  they  do  not  know  the  rcasoi\ 
wiiy  some  were  put  under  tru.steeship  or  why 
they  remain  in  that  st  ite  at  the  present  tune. 
Some  of  the  loc.ils  have  been  under  trustee- 
ship for  15  years.  One  Individual,  through 
trustee.=;htp.  can  control  the  destinies  of 
many  people.  Mr.  H  ffa  is  the  trustee  of 
some  17  different  loca  s." 

The  abuses  iilurtraed  by  thee  exiinples 
would  be  elfectively  dealt  with  by  the  ad- 
miiiistr.Ttion's  bill,  lender  it  such  control 
would  be  permitted  to  l)e  estaljllshed  only 
for  purpose.s  of  enturi  .f:  democratic,  re.'pon- 
sible.  and  honest  adm.nis-tration  of  the  sub- 
ordinate or'ianizatlon  or  effectuating  legiti- 
mate objectives  of  the  labor  org.nuzations 
involved  These  objectives  would  include 
the  elimination  of  practices  which  are  dis- 
honest or  corrupt  or  In  dUsregard  of  (ii)!l'.^a- 
tiv^ns  to  memijers.  to  einpl(.>yers,  to  cmployecri, 
or  to  the  public  under  applicable  law.*;,  col- 
lective barfraining  agreements,  and  provisi(jns 
of  constitutions  and  bylaws.  Supervisory 
control  would  have  to  conform  al.^o  to  the 
applicable  provisi(>ns  it  the  cr)nstltution  and 
bylaws  and  other  governing  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  unions  involved.  It  would  be 
permitted  only  for  periods  not  lon;_:er  than 
necessary  for  correction  of  the  evils  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  stip.dards  required  by  the  administra- 
tion's bill  would  eliminate  the  po.';?lbillty  of 
the  arbitrary  as'-umplion  or  exercise  of  su- 
pervisory control,  Supervisory  control  would 
be  permitted  In  proper  circumstances  be- 
caure,  when  properly  used,  it  is  a  legit iniate 
mevhod  for  correcting  aljuse  or  corruption  in 
subordinate  union  orLjanizaf ions. 

It  would  appear  that  any  situation  Justi- 
fying t'r.e  establishment  of  supervisory  con- 
trol could  be  cleaned  tip  within  a  year-and- 
a-half  in  most  cases.  Therefore,  the  bill 
would  create  a  presumption  that  the  exer- 
cise of  control  for  a  period  In  excess  of  18 
m  iP.ths  is  not  reason  ibly  necessary.  If  the 
union  can  demonstrr.te  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing the  supervision,  the  bill  would  per- 
mit its  continuance  on  a  year  to  year  basis. 
In  this  way  control  ol  their  affairs  would  be 
returned  to  the  members  of  the  subordinate 
uni(jn  as  soon  as  possUiie. 

The  administrations  bill  would  make  It 
unlawful,  subject  to  criminal  penalties,  to 
count  the  votes  of  delegates  of  a  supervised 
local  in  any  convention  or  election  of  officers 
of  the  supervising  union  unless  tlie  delegates 
are  chosen  by  the  local  members  by  secret 
vote.  The  bill  would  al.so  make  It  unlawful 
and  a  criminal  offense  to  transfer  moneys  of 
the  supervised  union  to  the  supervising 
union  except  the  per  capita  taxes  and  assess- 
ments which  would  otherwise  be  payable. 
Under  the  bill,  the  prohibitions  and  penalties 
provided  for  convicted  criminals  serving  as 
union  officers  and  persons  permitting  svich 
service  would  apply  to  persons  serving  or  per- 
mitting others  to  serve  as  supervisors  or 
trustees  of  unions  under  supervisory  control. 

Special  reports  would  have  to  be  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  within  30  days 
after  any  assumption  of  supervisory  control 
by  a  union  over  another  union,  and  at  6- 
month  Intervals  thereafter,  showing  whether 


the  prescribed  standards  were  being  met, 
what  progress  was  being  made  in  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  the  control  waa 
assumed,  the  anticipated  length  of  time  re- 
quired before  local  autonomy  would  be  re- 
stored, and  the  steps  being  taken  to  bring 
supervisory  control  to  an  end. 

These  provisions  of  the  administration's 
bill  would  provide  means  for  correcting  the 
abuses  shown  in  the  select  committee's 
Interim  report  by  making  It  iwsslble  to  pre- 
vent arliitrary.  prolonged,  and  corrupt  super- 
viEorships.  The  requirements  of  the  bill 
concerning  exercl-e  of  supervisory  control 
would  be  eniorced  In  much  the  same  way 
tliat  tlip  provl=iions  governing  union  elec- 
tions would  be  enforced,  that  Is,  through 
the  use  of  adminls'rative  processes  with 
provision  for  judicial  enforcement  and  re- 
view and  the  impnsttlon  f)f  administrative 
and  judicial  sanctions  This  Is  preferable 
to  pr  vidlng  only  for  Judicial  enforcement 
since  it  would  permit  c  irrectlons  of  viola- 
tions witiiout  the  formality  and  expense 
cjnnoctcd  with  court  trials,  reducing  the 
potential  costs  of  r.dministrallon  to  the 
CTO\ernment  as  well  a>?  to  the  union  orgr:n- 
lzal:ons  concerned  Since  our  Federal  trial 
courts  are  already  overburdened,  the  use 
of  administrative  pnx-esses  would  permit 
more  rap.d  action  to  correct  violations.  This 
would  be  parliculaily  benclicial  to  the  mem- 
b.^rs  of  the  organizati<jns  Involved  since  the 
olijcctive  of  these  provi.sions  Is  to  return 
control  of  their  affairs  to  them  as  soon  as 
pissltale. 

3.  Another  conclusion  of  the  .select  com- 
mittee In  the  interim  r(p  irt  Is  that  "cer- 
tain managements  have  extensively  engaged 
in  c  )llus.  'u  with  unions  " 

D!scu.-.slng  an  ex-president  of  an  Interna- 
tional  union,   tlie  c(jmmittee  said,   in   part: 

"The  committee  testimony  clearly  shows 
that  there  was  an  under-the-table  relation- 
ship between  William  E  Maloney  and 
Stciihen  A  Healy.  founder  and  head  of  the 
S.  A  Healy  Co  ,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
contractors.  That  this  relationship  was  of 
great  value  to  Healy  and  his  firm  Is  best 
demonstrated.  In  the  comniittee's  view,  by 
the  testimony  that  Healy,  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  was  a  favored  contractor  who  re- 
ceived special  concessions  on  his  union  con- 
tracts. ' 

With  respect  to  the  Teamsters,  the  com- 
mittee said  In  connection  with  one  situa- 
tion: 

'Many  Puerto  R'.can  and  Negro  workers 
belonging  to  the  Teamster  hx-als  established 
and  sponsored  by  Hoffa  In  New  York  received 
for  a  40-hour  wetk  the  minimum  wage  of 
$40.  plus  fl  to  pay  their  union  dues.  The 
working  conditions  and  the  treatment  that 
these  people  have  received  from  those  Team- 
ster union  ofllcials  who  signed  'sweetheart' 
contracts  with  greedy  employers  Is  a  dis- 
grace not  only  to  trade  unionism  but  to 
the  moral  principles  on  which  this  country 
was  built." 

The  Committee  discovered  that  Teamsters' 
businesK  agents  had.  in  several  Instances,  ne- 
gotiated "sweetheart  "  contracts  by  which 
workers'  wages  were  substantially  reduced 
from  the  level  that  had  previously  been  main- 
tained. 

The  ccmmittee  found  that  an  $11,000  pay- 
ment was  made  to  John  Dloguardl.  alias 
Johnny  Dlo  (a  three-time  convicted  labor 
racketeer) .  by  the  purchasers  of  his  nonunion 
dress  shop  so  that  the  shop  might  remain 
nonunion.  At  this  time,  Dio  was  running 
a  local  union  representing  other  dress-shop 
workers. 

Tlie  administration's  bill  strikes  at  this 
evil  in  several  ways.  Unions  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  the  full  circumstances  of 
the  receipt  of  anything  of  value  from  any 
employer  having  employees  who  are  or  might 
be  represented  by  the  union.  The  Informa- 
tion required  In  the.se  reports  would  have 
to  be  made  available  to  each  union  member 
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In  appropriate  form  and  manner.  Also, 
union  ofllcers,  agents,  and  key  adnminlstra- 
tive  personnel  would  have  to  report  pay- 
ments from  these  employers  as  well  as  In- 
formation on  Investments  and  business 
transactions  so  related  to  these  employers  as 
to  |x)S8ibly  Involve  conflicts  of  Interest.  They 
would  also  have  to  report  sud^ transactions 
by  relatives  or  other  third  persons  If  they 
benefited  directly  or  indirectly.  They  would 
not  have  to  report  payments  permissible  un- 
d(r  section  302(c)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act; 
purchases  In  the  regular  course  of  business  at 
regular  prices,  or  bona  fide  investments  in 
tr^ided  securities  if  a  substantial  Interest  in 
the  business  is  not  Involved.  Employers 
would  be  required  to  report  full  information 
on  any  transaction  directly  or  Indirectly  en- 
gaged In  with  the  union,  its  officers,  agents, 
or  representatives  if  the  latter  are  required 
to  report  on  these  matters.  These  broad  re- 
quirements are  necessary  In  order  to  bring 
conflict-of-interest  transactUms  into  the 
open  for  examination  by  the  union  members 
and  the  public — and  the  information  ob- 
tained could  be  published. 

Administrative  and  Judicial  sanctions 
would  be  available  to  obtain  compliance 
with  these  reporting  requirements.  Injunc- 
tions to  compel  compliance  would  be  avail- 
able, and  administrative  orders,  judicially 
reviewable  and  enforclble.  could  be  issued 
after  hearings.  Further,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  would  be  required  to  deny 
its  processes  to  unions  and  employers  who  do 
not  comply  with  the  reporting  provisions. 

Criminal  penalties  would  be  provided  for 
willful  failure  or  refusal  to  comply,  for  filing 
false  Information,  and  for  concealing  or  de- 
stroying the  bocks  and  records  which  those 
affected  would  be  required  to  keep.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ment could  as  easily  be  thwarted  by  the  con- 
cealment of  the  records  as  by  their  destruc- 
tion. 

The  administration  bill  would  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  bribery  between  em- 
ployers and  their  representatives  or  inter- 
mediaries and  union  officers,  agents,  or  rep- 
resentatives or  any  trust  in  which  a  union 
Is  represented.  This  wiuld  be  made  a  felony. 
Certainly,  on  the  basis  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee report,  such  a  provision  Is  necessary 
In  any  adequate  legislation.  In  addition,  the 
bill  makes  a  necessary  amendment  to  section 
302  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  prohibit  pay- 
ments or  agreements  for  payments  to  any 
union  or  Its  officers  or  employees  by  any 
employer  if  the  union  represents  any  of  his 
employees  or  has  members  employed  In  the 
same  occupations  as  his  employees. 

The  administration  bill,  through  the  com- 
bined effect  of  its  broad  reporting  require- 
ments and  its  prohibitions  on  bribery  and 
improper  payments  between  employers  and 
unions  and  their  officials,  Is  designed  to 
eliminate  the  abuses  found  with  resp>ect  to 
collusion  between  employers  and  unions. 
Employers  and  unions  will  be  hesitant  to 
engage  in  the  schemes  which  have  been 
shown  to  exist  In  the  past  because  their  deal- 
ings could  no  longer  be  cloaked  In  secrecy. 
The  bright  glare  of  publicity  and  the  Infor- 
mation union  members  would  obtain  about 
the  financial  affairs  of  their  unions,  as  well 
as  about  the  dealings  of  their  union  officials 
and  employers,  would  enable  the  members  to 
protect  their  own  Interests,  as  well  as  the 
assets  of  their  labor  organizations. 

4.  The  fourth  conclusion  stated  In  the 
Interim  report  was  that  there  had  been 
"widespread  misuse  of  union  funds  In  the 
unions  studied."  that,  among  other  things, 
"financial  safeguards  have  »>een  woefully 
lacking,"  financial  reports  to  members  have 
often  been  "false,  sketchy"  and  even  In 
those  forms  unavailable  to  the  members, 
and  destruction  of  financial  records  "has 
been  rife." 

The  hearings  before  the  committee  show 
tlii.t   $6,663   of   the   wayward  funds  of   the 


western  conference  of  teamsters  found  their 
way  Into  the  purse  of  an  interior  decorator, 
who  was  engaged  by  the  conference  to  re- 
decorate the  private  residence  of  the  con- 
ference secretary-treasurer.  The  dues  of 
the  western  conference  members  were  used 
to  purchase  a  new  automobile  for  a  friend 
of  a  union  business  agent,  and  custom 
tailored  suits  for  the  chairman  and  his 
horse  trainer.  The  investigation  of  the  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  this  organization  was  com- 
plicated by  a  mysterious  robbery  In  which 
the  financial  records  sought  by  the  com- 
mittee   were    reportedly    ransacked. 

Committee  records  show  that  In  1956  the 
expenses  of  the  former  president  of  an  in- 
ternational union  since  expelled  from  the 
APL-CIO  Included  $25,000  for  entertain- 
ment, dinners,  birthday  parties,  and  per- 
sonal expenses.  No  bills  were  submitted  to 
support  any  of  these  vouchers. 

There  was  testimony  that  the  former 
president  and  the  former  secretary  of  an- 
other International  union  (both  of  whom 
resigned  at  the  insistence  of  the  AFL-CIO) 
misappropriated  some  $66,000  from  the 
union  treasury.  The  committee's  interim 
report  states  that  the  president's  expendi- 
tures were  "picayune"  when  measured 
against  those  of  his  next  In  command.  The 
"personal  Items  bought  on  the  secretary's 
trip  charge  credit  card  amounted  to 
$1,776:  but  where  he  shone  best,  by  com- 
parison with  the  president,  was  In  the 
charges  paid  out  for  him  at  hotels — a 
thumping  $30,036."  The  committee's  re- 
port points  out  that  this  sum  did  not  In- 
clude his  actual  hotel  bills,  for  which  the 
union  paid  about  $50,000  (between  April 
1954  and  March  1957)  or  the  bill  at  a  hotel 
in  Washington  where  the  union  maintained 
a  room  for  which  It  paid  about  $17,600  dur- 
ing this  same  period.  The  report  describes 
how  this  union  officer  would  order  mer- 
chandise (such  as  suits),  have  them  de- 
livered to  and  paid  for  by  the  hotel,  which 
would  then  put  the  charge  on  the  union's 
bill.  An  alr-condltloning  unit,  three  TV 
sets,  three  radios,  a  typewriter,  and  trampo- 
line lessons  were  Included.  All  of  them 
were  purchased  through  the  handy  "hotel 
pay-out  device." 

These  two  officers  financed  from  union 
funds  the  purchase  of  expensive  homes  and 
the  purchase  of  items  such  as  a  color  TV,  a 
woman's  suit,  a  golfer's  lamp,  and  $14,000 
for  theater  tickets. 

The  committee  charged  James  Hoffa  with 
grossly  misusing  nearly  $2>/i  million  ol 
teamster  funds  and  dispensing  them  with 
one  end  In  view :  financial  assistance  to  him- 
self and  his  friends.  The  committee  named 
Gerald  Connelly,  "a  labor  thug,"  Louis  Berra, 
"convicted  of  taking  kickbacks  from  a  con- 
tractor," Paul  (The  Walter)  Rlcca,  "con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  head  of  the  Mafia 
in  America."  and  many  other  questionable 
characters  as  recipients  of  Hoffa's  financial 
generosity,  at  union  expense.  According  to 
the  committee's  report,  those  who  received 
funds  from  the  "friendly  teamster  lending 
institution"  usually  found  it  convenient  to 
"lend"  Hoffa  substantial  sums  in  return. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion's bill  would  provide  the  most  effective 
procedures  for  ensuring  that  such  graft  and 
corruption  will  not  continue.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  require  that  union  funds  and 
prop>erty  be  held  and  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  and  for  furthering 
the  purposes  of  the  union — not  for  the 
financial  enrichment  of  union  officials.  This 
requirement  would  be  enforclble  in  any 
court  in  a  suit  by,  or  In  behalf  of,  union 
members. 

The  Administration's  bill  would  also  re- 
quire detailed  reporting  and  disclosure  of 
the  financial  operations  of  unions,  certain 
financial  transactions  of  their  officers  and 
direct  and  Indirect  dealings  between  union 


officers   and   employers   which   may   Involve 
conflicts  of  interests. 

But  we  cannot  rely  on  reporting  and  dis- 
closure alone  to  curb  the  abuses  which  have 
been  disclosed.  The  use  of  union  funds  to 
pay  for  purely  personal  Items  for  union  of- 
ficials cannot  be  expected  to  be  disclosed  in 
a  report  since  payments  for  such  things 
would,  of  course,  be  concealed  In  some  gen- 
eral item.  It  is  Imperative,  therefore,  that 
adequate  authority  to  Investigate  alleged 
violations  and  to  enforce  reporting  require- 
ments be  provided. 

The  administration's  bill  provides  such 
authority.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  conduct  investigations  either  on 
his  own  initiative  If  he  had  reason  to  believe 
a  violation  had  occurred  or  upon  complaint 
of  a  union  member.  It  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  subpena  witnesses  and  doc- 
uments, hold  hearings,  issue  decisions  and 
orders  requiring  compliance,  Impose  sanc- 
tions for  willful  violations  and  bring  actions 
in  the  Federal  courts  for  Injunctions  to  com- 
pel compliance  with  the  provisions. 

The  bill  would  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  willful  violations  of  the  reporting  re- 
quirements and  other  provisions  of  the  act. 
for  concealment  or  destruction  of  records  re- 
quired by  the  act  to  be  kept,  for  embezzle- 
ment of  union  or  certain  trust  funds  and 
for  false  entries  in  or  destruction  of  union 
books  and  records. 

Any  present  remedies  that  union  members 
have  under  State  or  Federal  laws,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  provided  in  the  bill,  would  be 
preserved. 

With  these  provisions,  much  could  be  ac- 
complished to  eliminate  the  misuse  of  union 
funds.  Reports  could  be  carefully  examined, 
with  particular  attention  being  given  to  un- 
reasonably large  allowances  to  officers  and 
to  other  items  that  appear  questionable. 
When  union  members  have  knowledge  that 
union  funds  are  being  spent  for  purely  per- 
sonal expenditures,  they  could  advise  the 
Department  which  would  then  investigate 
the  matter.  If  investigations  disclose  wrong- 
doing, the  Secretary  could  then  take  imme- 
diate action  to  curb  abuses. 

Criminal  penalties  alone  are  not  adequate 
in  this  area.  If  the  object  of  the  legislation 
is  to  bring  into  the  open  the  Information 
on  which  reports  are  required,  there  should 
be  some  way,  such  as  by  obtaining  an  in- 
junction or  by  administrative  orders,  to 
compel  disclosure.  Something  more  Is  need- 
ed than  merely  providing  that  those  who  will- 
fully refuse  to  report  as  required  may  be 
prosecuted   as  criminals. 

5.  The  select  committee  found  that  vio- 
lence and  coercion  in  labor  disputes  still 
exists  "to  an  extent  where  it  may  be  justi- 
fiably labeled  a  crime  against  the  commu- 
nity." 

It  is  true  that  violence,  Including  that  in 
connection  with  labor  disputes.  Is  a  matter 
which  the  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  should  deal  with.  But  much  of 
the  labor  violence  and  coercion  occurs  in, 
connection  with  matters  which  are  subject 
to  Federal  labor-management  relations  leg- 
islation— namely,  secondary  boycotts  and 
blackmail  picketing. 

The  McClellan  committee  hearings  contain 
numerous  incidents  of  blackmail  picketing 
where  certain  unions  by  the  use  of  violence 
and  Intimidation  have  coerced,  or  attempted 
to  coerce,  employers  to  deal  with  them  In  vio- 
lation of  the  representation  rights  of  em- 
ployees. In  Flint,  Mich.,  testimony  shows 
that  the  business  agent  of  Teamster  Local  332 
would  approach  an  employer,  none  of  whose 
employees  belonged  to  his  union,  to  sign  a 
contract  or  would  start  picketing  for  recog- 
nition without  any  warning.  An  employer 
who  held  out  despite  the  picketing  met  with 
incidents,  such  as  a  fire  bomb  tossed  into 
his  store,  sugar  poured  Into  truck  gas  tanks, 
and  personal  assaults. 

In  Scranton,  Pa.,  a  building  being  put  up 
by  a  nonunion  contractor  was  dynamited,  a 
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bakery  owner  wai  subjected  to  bombing  and 
truck  damage  when  he  objected  to  union  de- 
mandi  that  he  and  other  seir-employed 
driven  ceaae  making  deliveries,  3,000  men 
were  pulled  off  a  large  Federal  construction 
Job  to  mass  picket  a  nonunion  road  con- 
tractor employing  48  persons  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  an  organisational  drive. 

In  Tennessee.  It  was  charged,  a  goon  squad, 
built  around  a  corps  of  Teamster  offlclals 
with  long  police  records,  was  rcnponslble  for 
at  least  173  acts  of  violence  in  connection 
with  Teomster  and  other  union  organising 
campaigns  over  the  last  4  years. 

Much  of  this  kind  of  coercion  occurred 
In  connection  with  organlEAtlunal  nctlv;tlpa. 
In  many  of  these  cases  there  was  blackmail 
picketing  or  the  threat  of  blackmail  picket- 
ing. In  other  Instances  the  coercion  was  for 
the  purposes  of  forcing  a  person  to  cease  do- 
ing buElness  with  a  nonunion  employer. 

The  administration's  bill  would  eliminate 
areas  or  presently  permissible  secondory  ac- 
tivity which  lead  to  the  Injury  of  Innocent 
third  parties.  It  would  nlso  eliminate  the 
type  of  blockmall  picketing  through  which 
workers  are  organized  against  their  will  and 
which  jspawns  violence.  No  bill  which  falls 
to  contain  provisions  In  these  areas  of  black- 
mall  picketing  and  the  secondary  boycott 
loopholes  can  claim  to  be  a  truly  effective 
labor  reform  measure. 

The  te&tlmony  before  the  s-^lect  commit- 
tee again  and  again  Illustrated  the  method 
by  which  certain  unions,  particularly  the 
Teamsters,  utilized  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
present  secondary  boycott  provisions  to  force 
employers  to  do  business  with  only  those 
people  approved  by  union  officials.  As  the 
Interim  report  of  the  select  committee  states: 
"The  economic  livelihood  of  a  small  tavern 
or  store  owner  depends  on  his  ability  to 
get  deliveries  of  beer,  other  beverages  and 
food.  The  Teamsters  have  the  power  to  shut 
these  deliveries  off  and,  as  the  testimony 
clearly  shows,  did  so   •    •    *." 

The  extent  to  which  the  Teamsters  avail 
themselves  of  the  secondary  boycott  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  34  percent  of  the 
Injunctions  against  secondary  boycott  activ- 
ity sought  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  from  1917  to  1957  Involved  the  Team 
sters.  These  Included  only  those  secondary 
activities  presently  covered  by  the  act:  It 
Is  certain  that  the  incidence  of  secondary 
boycotts  successfully  engpfjed  In  by  the 
Teamsters  by  mean.s  of  activities  not  pres- 
ently prohibited   Is  vastly  greater. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  present  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  the  act  are  evident 
when  we  examine  what  they  now  cover.  As 
now  written,  they  require  a  combination  of 
two  factors:  First,  an  objective  of  the  union 
must  be  to  compel  one  person  to  cease  doing 
business  with  another;  second,  the  means 
employed  to  achieve  this  objective  must  be 
through  a  strike  or  inducement  of  employees 
to  concertedly  refuse  to  perform  services. 

If  these  factors  do  not  coexist  the  second- 
ary boycott  provisions  have  not  been  violated 
under  the  law  as  It  now  stands.  Some 
xmlons  have,  therefore,  been  able  effectively 
to  Impose  secondary  boyculls  and  yet  avoid 
the  pr<Jscriptioas  of  the  act  by  directly 
threatening  or  coercing  the  employer  (or  his 
supervi.iory  personnel)  whom  they  want  to 
cca.<ie  doing  business  with  another  person. 
They  also  avoid  the  existing  provisions  by 
liiduclng  individual  employees,  or  workers 
not  defined  as  employees  by  the  act  such  as 
railroad  and  agricultural  workers — to  refuse 
to  handle  the  products  of  the  person  with 
whom  they  want  the  employer  to  cease  doing 
business.  None  of  these  activities  l.s  con- 
.oKiered  to  be  prohibited  under  the  law  as 
It  now  stands. 

Under  present  law  the  Teamsters'  Union 
cv  u  appeal  to  Individual  truckdrlvers  to 
r>?fu.5e  to  deliver  goods  to  any  establishment, 
ii-;  well  as  appeal  to  other  individual  union 
men  such  as  repairmen,  and  maintenance 
mm.     to     refuse     service,     with     impunity. 


Since  the  appeal  or  threat  is  directed  to  the 
Individual  truckdrlver  and  helper  or  re- 
pairman, there  Is  no  concerted  activity  If 
such  employees  refuse  to  service  the  em- 
ployer objected  to.  In  this  fashion  the  will 
of  the  union  can  be  Imposed  upon  the  small 
employer  without  running  afoul  of  the  pres* 
ent  law.  In  addition,  the  union  can  go  dN 
rectly  to  an  employer  and  threaten  him  with 
labor  troubles  If  he  continues  to  do  bust* 
ness  with  onnther  employer.  Often  the 
threat  of  labor  trouble  Is  as  potent  a 
weapon  aa  the  trouble  liscXt  would  be. 
Thu.^,  pressure  can  be  applied  to  a  secondary 
employer  at  these  two  points  without  violat- 
ing the  present  act.  Moreover,  since  the 
employer  may  be  coerced,  asrecments  may  be 
forced  upon  him  under  which  his  employees 
do  not  have  to  work  en  goods  produced  or 
handled  under  conditions  unacceptable  to 
the  union  or  on  goods  produced  by  persons 
of  whom  the  union  does  not  approve.  Al- 
tho\igh  it  has  been  held  under  the  present 
law  that  a  union  may  not  seek  to  enforce 
such  an  jigreemcnt  by  Inducement  of  em- 
ployees to  refiiue  to  perform  services,  direct 
coorc:ou  of  an  employer  by  a  vmion  such  as 
tlT?  Teamsters  will  get  the  same  result. 

One  of  the  cases  reported  to  the  select 
committee  illu.stralcs  the  type  of  conduct 
the  adzninl-stration's  proposals  are  designed 
to  er.m'natP.  Testifying  bofore  the  commit- 
tee. Tom  Coffey,  a  sm  ill  Nebr.i.-^ka  trucker, 
to'.d  of  how  he  was  r.pproachcd  by  a  per- 
suasive Team'-t?r  represent  iilve,  who  In- 
formed Mr.  Coffey  that  the  Teamsters  '  didn't 
have  time  to  fool  wi:h  a  little  company, 
that  they  were  going  to  organize  from  the 
top  down."  The  Teamsters  did  not  claim 
that  they  represented  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees nor  did  they  petition  the  NLRB  to 
hold  an  eloctiun.  When  Mr.  Coffey  refused 
to  deliver  his  employees  to  the  union,  the 
Tcimsters  using  the  secondary  boycott  put 
th-'  squeeze  on  him.  His  trucks  were  fol- 
lowed and  picketed.  Ot.hcr  truckers  were 
advised  not  to  carry  freight  that  had  been 
transported  by  Mr.  Coffi-ys  trucks.  Mr.  Cof- 
fey's business  Wiis  dect  oycd. 

The  tcslimnny  of  Mr.  Clark,  copartner  of 
another  small  Ncbrasku  truckin;^  firm,  told  of 
Tcam.<-,tcr  conduct  which  followed  the  ^tme 
IM'.tcrn. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal  the 
secondary  boycott  provi.sions  will  be  broad- 
ened and  strengthened  to  make  unlawful  the 
type  of  activity  which  I  have  described.  If 
amended  a.s  proposed,  the  scondary  boycott 
provi'sions  will  apply  to  coercion  of  employ- 
ers to  cease  doinj;  bii.siness  with  another. 
The  effect  of  this  type  of  secondary  activity 
is  no  less  damaging  ujjon  employers  and 
employees  and  no  less  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest  than  is  the  type  of  secondary  ac- 
tivity presently  prohibited   by   the   act. 

6.  The  committee  found  extensive  man- 
agement violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
by  use  of  labor  spie's,  "spontaneous"  em- 
ployee committees,  and  other  improper  prac- 
tices. 

In  Its  report,  the  select  committee  con- 
cludes that  employers  nad  violated  the  rights 
of  their  employees  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  by  Interfering  with  their  organization 
activities  and  their  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. The  committee  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive Investigation  of  a  notorious  "labor 
relations  con.<^ultant"  and  his  activities  on 
behalf  of  employers  t(-  discourage  union  or- 
ganization or  to  promote  company  unions 
or  other  unions  which  would  not  faithfully 
represent  the  employees. 

Companies  made  substantial  payments  to 
this  middleman  and  his  agents  which  were 
used  In  establl.shlng  employee  committees 
to  oppose  unions'  organizational  campaigns 
or  In  creating  company  unions.  On  his  ad- 
vice, In  one  store  of  a  national  chain  a  com- 
pany-dominated union  was  created  to  keep 
out  a  legitimate  union.  Later  the  company 
union  was  discarded  In  favor  of  no  union  at 
all.     Employees    who    supported    the    com- 


pany's varying  vinlon  policies  received  special 
favors,  but  thone  who  opposed  them  were 
discriminated  against. 

Companies  were  Instructed  In  ths  tech> 
nlques  of  spying  on  their  employees  to  learn 
their  views  on  unions.  Funds  wore  given  the 
consultant  or  his  assistants  for  their  serv- 
ices and  expenses,  and  these  per«hns  in  turn 
paid  the  expenses  of  "spontaneous"  employe* 
committees  whose  purpose  was  to  oppose 
unionisation.  In  some  Instances,  friendly 
unions  were  brought  In  and  agreements 
signed  with  them  without  any  consultation 
with  the  employees  whom  the  unions  were 
svtpposcd  to  represent. 

All  of  these  nctivlties  would  appear  to  be 
unfolr  lobor  practices  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  However,  the  procedures  provided 
by  that  act  for  the  protection  of  employees 
must  be  bolstered  against  these  employer 
payments  to  middlemen  for  activities  such 
us  those  found  by  the  committee  In  this  case. 

The  administration's  bill  would  attack  this 
problem   in  two  ways. 

P.rst.  the  bill  provides  that  an  employer 
must  make  a  full  report  If  he  directly  or  In- 
directly makes  specified  payments  which  may 
Involve  Interference  with  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual employees  under  the  Federal  labor- 
management  relations  laws.  This  would  In- 
clude direct  financial  dealings  with  unions 
and  employees  as  well  as  dealings  through 
Intermediaries  such  as  labor  relations  con- 
sultants. The  appropriate  procedures  and 
sanctions  applicable  to  other  report.s  would 
be  applicable  to  these  reports,  and  these  re- 
ports would  be  sufTlclent  to  put  employees 
on  notice  of  employer  activity  detrimental  to 
their  Interests. 

Second,  the  bill  would  amend  section  302 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  make  it  unlawful 
for  an  employer  or  any  person  acting  In  hla 
interest  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  any  employee 
or  group  of  employees  of  the  employer  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  employees  to  Inter- 
fere with  other  emjiloyces  of  the  employer  In 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  under  the  Federal 
labor-management  relations  laws.  It  would 
also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  request, 
receive,  or  agree  to  accept  such  a  payment. 

These  provisions  would  not  prevent  an  em- 
ployer from  retaining  consultants  or  ad- 
visers for  the  legitimate  conduct  of  labor- 
management  relations,  but  they  would  pre- 
vent the  use  of  their  services  to  deprive  em- 
ployees of  their  rights  to  determine  their 
own  status. 

7  The  committee  found  that  the  weapon 
of  organizational  picketing  has  been  abused 
by  Its  use  witliout  the  consent  of  employees 
of  picketed  est  ibllshments  and  before  any 
of  them  have  Indicated  any  desire  to  Join 
the  union  in  question. 

I  have  called  this  abuse  blackmail  picket- 
ing. 

The  most  flagrant  abuses  of  this  ty|)« 
brought  to  light  Involved  the  notorious 
Johnny  Dlo.  As  the  inlorlm  report  of  the 
committee  pointed  out,  crtanj  Dio-con- 
trollcd  locals  by  the  use  of  organizational 
picketing  or  the  threat  of  such  picketing 
forced  sm-all  businessmen  into  recognizing 
them  and  then  sold  out  the  very  employees 
over  whom  they  had  seized  Jurisdiction  by 
signing  collusive  contracts  with  the  em- 
ployers. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  as  to  the 
activities  of  the  business  agent  of  Teamster 
Local  332  in  Flint.  Mich.,  revealed  a  similar 
sordid  story.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Teamsters  to  persunde  employees  to  Join 
the  union  or  to  have  a  vote  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  employees  wished  to  be 
represented  by  the  union.  By  use  of  a  picket 
line  or  the  threat  of  picketing,  employers 
were  forced  to  recc^gnlze  local  332  and  hand 
the  bargaining  right*  of  their  enaployees  over 
to  hoodlums  and  racketeers. 

The  device  which  made  possible  the  im- 
proper activities  In  this  area  uncovered  by 
the  select  committee  was   the  ability  of  a 


union  to  picket  without  regard  to  the  wish 
of  the  employees. 

The  administration's  bill  ccmM  to  grips 
with  this  problem  by  dMaing  directly  with 
the  cause,  namely  the  relatively  unrestricted 
availability  to  unions  of  ths  tactic  of  or- 
ganisational picketing. 

The  administration's  proposals  in  this 
area  do  not  contemplate  the  elimination  of 
all  such  picketing.  They  would  restrict  it. 
however,  to  those  situations  In  which  there 
Is  some  indication  that  the  employees  are 
interested  in  being  represented  by  the 
union.  Although  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or  the  administration's 
picketing  amendment  Mr.  Hof'a's  threat  to 
picket  police  stations  and  vltsl  facilities  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  In  the  face  of  no 
showing  of  Interest  by  the  pi  lice  In  being 
represented  by  his  Teamsters  Union,  Is  a 
good  Illustration  of  blackmail  picketing.  If 
the  picketing  had  been  persisted  In,  It  pre- 
sumably could  only  have  been  terminated 
either  by  the  police  Joining  the  Teamsters 
against  their  will  or  the  authorities  bar- 
gaining with  a  union  not  selected  as  a  bar- 
gaining representative  by  the  employees  In- 
volved. This  effort  failed  because  Hoffa  was 
met  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  public 
opinion.  However,  the  testimony  t)efore  the 
select  committee  has  demonstrated  that 
blackmail  picketing  often  succeeds  when 
the  targets  are  the  few  employees  of  a 
small  employer  where  public  opinion  Is  dif- 
ficult to  arotise. 

Under  the  administration's  proposals 
picketing,  or  a  threat  to  picket  where  the 
union  cannot  demonstrate  that  there  Is  a 
sufBclent  Interest  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees In  having  It  represent  them,  or 
where  the  picketing  has  continued  for  an 
unreasonably  long  period  of  time  without 
an  election  being  conducted,  could  be  met 
by  the  employer  or  an  aggrieved  employee 
going  to  the  NLRB  and  charging  an  unf.iir 
labor  practice.  The  charge  would  receive 
priority  and  speedy  handling,  and  the 
NLRB  regional  director  could  get.  promptly, 
a  court  order  to  prohibit  sufeh  blackmail 
picketing. 

Under  present  law.  an  employer  who  has 
recognized  and  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  a  union  which  has  demonstrated  to  his 
satisfaction  that  It  has  been  designated  as 
bargaining  representative  by  a  majority  of 
his  employees,  but  which  Is  not  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  may  be 
subject  to  picketing  by  another  union.  This 
Is  an  unfair  situation  because  under  the  law 
the  employer  must  recognize  and  bargain 
with  the  union  having  majority  status, 
whether  or  not  It  Is  certified.  However,  he, 
his  employees,  and  the  majority  union  may 
be  subjected  to  the  harassment  of  picketing 
by  a  stranger  union. 

The  administration's  proposals  would 
eliminate  this  possibility.  Under  circum- 
stances where  the  employer  has  recognized 
a  union  In  accordance  with  the  act,  picket- 
ing by  another  union  would  be  prohibited. 

Another  type  of  situation  which  would  be 
met  by  this  proposal  is  where  an  organiza- 
tional campaign  terminates  In  a  representa- 
tion election  In  which  no  union  is  certified. 
Under  the  present  law  the  employer  and  the 
employees  may  be  subjected  to  organization- 
al picketing,  even  though  the  employees  have 
rejected  representation  by  the  picketing 
union. 

The  administration's  proposal  would  elim- 
inate this  possibility  by  barring  representa- 
tion picketing  If  within  the  preceding  12 
months  a  valid  election  has  been  held.  After 
the  employees  have  Indicated  their  rejection 
of  union  representation  they  should  be  left 
free  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  from  or- 
ganizational efforts  by  picketing. 

The  total  effect  of  these  proposals  In  the 
administration  bill  would  be  to  regulate 
picketing  BO  that  employers  and  their  em- 
ployees win  not  be  subject  to  the  continuous 
coercion    of    an  organizational    picket   line. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in  ad- 
ministering these  provisions,  would  deter- 
mine when  unions  had  suScient  Intsrest  to 
Justify  such  picksting  and  what  tmder  par- 
ticular ciroumstancss  would  bs  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  such  action.  Flexible  ap- 
plication of  these  standards  would  contribute 
to  more  equitable  and  orderly  labor  relations, 
as  well  as  eliminate  the  abuses  of  picketing 
for  representation  purposes  which  have  mad* 
possible  many  of  the  Improper  activities  re- 
venled  by  the  Senate  select  committee. 

8.  It  was  found  that  gangsters  and  hood- 
lums have  successfully  Infiltrated  into  some 
labor  unions. 

As  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
select  committee  at  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  City  phase  of  the  1957  hearings,  hood- 
lums and  racketeers  are  attracted  to  the 
labor  movement  because  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  using  labor  charters  as  an  instru- 
ment of  extortion  from  employers  and  the 
victimization   of    the  union   membership. 

An  example  of  the  first  type  of  activity 
is  the  Mount  Hood  Cafe  In  Portland,  Oreg., 
which  happened  to  have  a  plnball  machine 
owned  by  someone  outside  the  union  com- 
bine. The  owner  was  told  to  take  the  ma- 
chine out  or  he  would  be  picketed.  At  the 
Instigation  of  a  convicted  burgler,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  head  of  Teamsters'  Joint  Coun- 
cil No.  37  In  Portland  and  the  Teamster's  In- 
ternational organizer  for  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, pickets  did  appear  and  had  a  severe 
effect  on  the  cafe's  business.  The  owner 
told  the  committee  If  he  had  not  removed 
the  nonunion  combine  machine,  as  directed 
by  the  union  business  agent,  he  would  have 
gone  bankrupt. 

In  the  New  York  City  area  the  committee 
found  that  from  a  local  established  In  1950 
by  the  union,  now  known  as  the  Allied  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  America,  a  whole  string 
of  units  of  the  same  organization  sprang  up 
which  came  under  the  domination  of 
Johnny  Dlo.  Under  Dlo's  Influence  40  men 
were  brought  Into  the  labor  movement  In 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility — men 
who,  among  them,  had  been  arrested  a  totil 
of  178  times  and  convicted  on  77  of  these 
occasions  for  crimes  Including  theft,  viola- 
tions of  the  Harrison  Narcotics  Act.  extor- 
tion, conspiracy,  felonious  assault,  violation 
of  the  weapons  laws,  being  an  accessory  to 
murder,  forgery,  and  possession  of  stolen 
mall. 

The  administration's  bill  would  strike  at 
this  situation  by  barring  all  convicted  felons 
from  serving  as  union  officials  for  such  time 
as  they  have  lost  the  right  to  vote.  It  fur- 
ther holds  responsible  union  oflQclals  liable 
for  any  such  persons  assuming  union  office. 
Violations  of  these  provisions  would  be  sub- 
ject to  criminal  penalties  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  be  authorized  to  prevent  by 
Judicially  enforceable  orders  the  assumption 
of  union  positions  by  such  persons. 

I  think  this  legislation  should  bar  from 
union  office  for  the  length  of  time  specified 
by  Congress  anyone  convicted  of  any  felony 
and  not  Just  certain  felonies.  Specifically 
mentioning  certain  crimes  that  would  make 
a  person  Ineligible  might  result  In  a  failure, 
for  example,  to  cover  all  the  categories  of 
crimes  found  In  the  backgrounds  of  the  New 
York  paper  local  officials.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  not  be  given  the  task  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  assumption  of 
office  by  such  persons  would  be  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  placing  him  In  the 
dubious  position  of  guaranteeing  to  the 
millions  of  union  members  the  future  good 
conduct  of  convicted  felons.      V 

The  administration  bill's  restriction  of 
organizational  picketing  for  blackmail  pur- 
poses against  the  desires  of  the  employees 
and  the  closing  of  loopholes  in  the  second- 
ary boycott  provisions  would  also  act  as  de- 
terrents to  gangster  infiltration  into  unions 
by  limiting  devices  which  are  susceptible  to 
use  for  criminal  activities  by  persons  such 
as  Dio  and  which  provide  some  of  the  In- 


ducement for  gangsters  to  move  into  the 
labor  movement. 

8.  Finally,  it  was  found  by  the  select  com* 
mittee  that  there  is  an  extensive  no  man's 
land  in  Jurisdiction  over  labor-nmnage- 
ment  relations  which  leaves  employers  and 
employees  with  no  recourse  to  any  govern- 
mental agency, 

Several  of  the  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee testified  that  abuses  uncovered  by 
the  committee  occurred  in  this  no  man's 
land  between  State  and  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion. Tl\e  interim  report  of  the  committee 
pointed  out  that  In  the  committee's  in- 
quiry into  activities  in  the  New  York  area 
it  was  shown  that  exploitation  of  workers 
and  circumvention  of  legitimate  labor  or- 
ganisations were  made  possible  because  em- 
ployers had  no  recourse  to  any  governmental 
agency. 

While  there  Is  general  agreement  on  the 
need  for  dealing  with  the  problem,  there  Is 
considerable  difference  In  the  approaches 
suggested. 

I  do  not  think  that  requiring  the  Board 
to  assert  Jurisdiction  over  all  disputes  aris- 
ing under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
meets  the  no  man's  land  problem.  This 
proposal.  In  my  opinion.  Is  unworkable  and 
unrealistic.  The  Board,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, cannot  assert  Jurisdiction  to  the  full 
reach  of  the  act.  To  attempt  to  do  so  would 
force  the  Board  to  dissipate  Its  energies  upon 
countless  numbers  of  disputes  In  small  estab- 
lishments which,  although  they  affect  com- 
merce, are  primarily  local  In  character.  The 
result  would  so  increase  the  length  of  time 
required  to  dispose  of  proceedings  brought 
before  the  Board  as  to  render  Its  processes 
Ineffective. 

Even  If  the  Board  were  to  be  given  In- 
creased funds  to  further  extend  its  juris- 
dictional standards  (and  I  think  that  the 
Board  should  exercise  Jurisdiction  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  is  reasonably  possible), 
there  would  remain  numerous  business  es- 
tablishments whose  activities  affect  com- 
merce so  slightly  and  are  so  peculiarly  local 
as  to  make  It  unwise,  as  well  as  impractical, 
for  the  Board  to  take  Jurisdiction  over  labor 
disputes  which  Involve  them.  The  only  way 
in  which  a  forum  may  l>e  provided  for  dis- 
putes of  this  kind  is  to  make  It  clear  that 
agencies  and  courts  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories can  act  when  the  Board  declines  to 
assert  Jurisdiction.  To  fail  to  do  this  would 
be  to  leave  many  of  the  racketeering  activi- 
ties directed  against  small  employers  in  an 
area  in  which  no  relief  is  available  either 
from  the  Federal  Government  or  the  States. 

The  administration  proposal  would  sp>eclfi- 
cally  authorize  the  Board  to  decline  Juris- 
diction where  It  does  not  consider  that  the 
effect  on  commerce  is  sufficiently  substan- 
tial to  warrant  the  exercise  of  Its  Jtirisdlc- 
tlon  and  would  authorize  the  States  to  act 
where  the  Board  so  declines.  Prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Guss  case 
many  State  agencies  and  courts  assumed 
that  they  had  such  authority  and  asserted 
Jurisdiction  In  this  area.  The  effect  of  the 
administration's  proposal,  therefore,  is  no 
more  than  to  make  legal  a  situation  which 
existed  prior  to  the  Guss  decision. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  this  Jurisdic- 
tional gap,  the  administration's  bill  would 
enable  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  expedite  its  procedures  by  authorizing  it 
to  conduct  representation  elections  without 
a  prior  hearing  where  there  is  no  substan- 
tial objection.  This  would  particularly  ex- 
pedite the  Board's  work  In  those  cases  where 
there  are  no  significant  Issues  and  where  it 
is  likely  that  the  election  Itself  would  deter- 
mine what  issues  there  are  and  eliminate 
any  requirement  for  further  Board  action. 

This  proposal  would  also  eliminate  a  device 
used  by  parUes  for  delaying  purposes  only. 
In  the  case  of  the  Coffey  Transfer  Co.,  re- 
ferred to  previously,  the  ability  of  the  Team- 
sters union  to  delay  a  representation  election 
involving  only  seven  employees  was  one  of 
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the  factors  which  put  Coffey  out  of  business. 
Mr.  CoBfey  filed  petitions  for  an  election  In 
September  1955  but  by  raising  questions  as 
to  the  appropriate  unit  and  filing  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  the  teamsters  delayed 
an  election  until  January  1956.  The  union's 
loss  of  this  election  was  not  certified  until 
April  because  of  challenges  of  the  voting 
fllglbiUty  of  certain  strike  replacements.  In 
the  meantime.  In  March  1956,  Mr.  Coffey  had 
pold  ills  business  for  one-third  of  what  he 
had  been  offered  3  years  previously. 

The  administration's  proposal  relating  to 
the  designation  of  an  acting  general  counsel 
is  also  designed  to  prevent  any  delays  in  the 
operations  of  the  Board.  In  tlie  case  of  the 
sudden  resignation  or  incapacity  of  a  general 
counsel  the  work  of  the  Board  could  be 
slowed  down  drastically  unless  a  succcctor 
is  immediately  nominated  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  be- 
cause of  the  general  counsel's  final  authoriry 
over  the  Issuance  of  complaints.  It  is  not 
Clear  that  this  function  can  be  performed 
by  any  person  other  than  the  regularly  ap- 
pointed Incumbent  of  that  office. 

The  administration's  bill  contains  two 
other  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  are  directly  related  to  the  labor-man- 
agement reform  aspects  of  the  bill.  One  Is 
the  amendment  of  sections  9(  f)  and  (g)  so  as 
to  continue  the  present  requirement  that 
imlons  conform  with  reporllni?  requirements 
as  a  condition  of  access  to  the  proretses  of 
the  act  and  to  extend  the  requirement  to 
employers.  The  second  is  the  amendment  of 
section  302  of  the  act.  relating  to  Imprcjper 
employer  pr>ymrnt  to  en'n'.cycc  rerposoiUa- 
tlves.  so  as  to  extend  It  t>  additional  persons 
and  typos  of  payii-^nts. 

To  "proinote  sound  industrial  re'.af'ion.-.  and 
thereby  lessen  po£.=italc  labor  strife,  some 
othpr  am:>ridments  are  alo  necessary. 

The  administration's  prop  ral  authorizing 
the  Board  to  certify  uOi.  nis  ii  the  builUi.ig 
and  construction  Industry  without  a  prior 
election  is  designed  to  accommodate  the 
unique  employment  practices  of  that  indus- 
try under  the  representation  provisions  of 
the  act.  The  authority  of  the  Board  in  this 
respect,  howev.r,  is  carefully  conditioned 
upon  certain  farters  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
freedom  of  empU)y?es  to  belong  to  a  union 
of  tlielr  own  c'.-.x.sing  Is  n^t  infringed.  This 
propo<^al  would  enable  ccnstructi  in  unions 
to  acqu.re  Board  certification,  with  the  pro- 
tections that  ccrtlficatic^n  provides  for  un- 
ions, and  would  contribute  to  the  stability 
of  lab  )r  relations  in  that  esr-ntlal  i'ldustry. 

The  admlnlsration's  propv  sjs  with  respect 
to  the  voting  rights  of  replaced  economic 
strikers  and  requirinc^  empl  vers,  as  well  as 
unions,  to  file  non-Cr-nmuiv.  t  aftidn'its  are 
designed  to  remc. c  inequities  in  the  act 
which  have  long  been  apjKircnt.  The  pro- 
posal regarding  bargaining  during  the  life 
of  a  contract   has   the  same   purpose. 

The  proposal  to  require  the  Board  to  be 
bipartisan  In  composition  Is  to  bring  It  In 
line  in  this  respect  with  other  regulatory 
agencies. 

I  am  submitting  at  this  time  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  committee  and  Incorpora- 
tion Into  the  Record  an  explanation  of  the 
bill  which  contains  a  careful  sectlon-by- 
section  summary  of  its  provisions. 

I  think  I  can  best  close  this  statement 
by  quoting  the  following  paragraph  from 
the   President's   labor   message: 

"Complete  and  effective  labor-management 
legislation,  not  a  piecemeal  program.  Is  es- 
sential to  assure  the  American  public  that 
true,  responsible  collective  bargaining  can 
be  carried  on  with  full  protection  to  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  workers  and  with, 
adequate  guarantees  of  the  public  interest. 
These  recommendations,  when  adopted, 
should  do  much  to  eliminate  those  abuses 
and  Improper  practices  which.  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  the  American  public  expects  and 
believes  will  be  corrected  through  legislative 
action.     Equally  Important,  they  will  do  so 


without  imposing  arbltrsu-y  restrictions  or 
punitive  measures  on  the  legitimate  activities 
of  honest  labor  and  management  officials." 
The  enactment  of  the  President's  program 
Into  law  will  be  a  great  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  its  working  men  and  women;  the 
enactment  of  anything  less  than  this  pro- 
gram would  provide  no  more  than  a  partial 
answer  to  the  public  demand  and  great  need 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th? 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call   be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is;  so  ordered. 


A  MORE  DYNAMIC  AND  COMPRE- 
IIENSIVE  URBAN-RENEWAL  PRO- 
GRAM—STATEMENT BY  RICHARD 
C.  LEE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mi'.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 26  the  able  and  di.sLiimui.'^hed  mayor 
of  New  Haven,  the  Honorable  Richard 
C.  Lee.  testified  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Mayor  lee  came 
to  Washin,',ton  to  urse  a  more  dynamic 
and  comprehensive  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. He  is  preeminently  qualified  to 
do  so  £ince.  both  in  practice  and  in 
theory,  he  has  long  been  one  of  the 
Nation's  forcmo.st  authorities  in  this 
field. 

He  is  more  than  an  authority.  He  is 
a  leader  and  a  doer.  The  magnificent 
program  which  he  has  put  into  effect  in 
New  Haven  has  caught  the  imagination 
not  only  of  Connecticut,  but  of  people 
all  over  the  country  who  are  interested 
m  this  vital  problem. 

The  testimony  of  Mayor  Lee  before 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  was  an  elo- 
quent and  reasoned  plea  for  a  vastly 
expanded  program  of  slum  clearance  and 
urban  redevelopment.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  road  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  question  or  who  have  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  it. 

Today,  the  Senate  begins  consider- 
ation of  housing  legislation.  In  the  next 
day  or  two.  we  shall  decide  the  fate  of 
housing,  slum  clearance,  and  urban  re- 
newal for  the  immediate  future.  For 
that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  of  Mayor  Lee,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  made  available  to 
every  Senator  before  the  Senate  passes 
judgment  on  this  crucial  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee.  or 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Before  the  Housino 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  January  26,  1959 

My  name  is  Richard  C.  Lee.  I  am  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  Haven.  I  am  testifying 
as  mayor  of  New  Haven  and  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association  as  chair- 
man of  its  urban  renewal  committee. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  endorsing  whole- 
heartedly the  statement  this  morning  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Mayor  Anthony 
Celebrezze,  of  Cleveland. 


We  mayors  have  given  a  lot  of  thought 
to  urban  renewal,  public  housing,  and  the 
related  FHA  220  and  221  programs.  In  co- 
operation with  other  groups,  such  as  the 
National  As.soclatlon  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials,  the  National  Housing 
Conference,  and  others,  we  have  prepared  a 
detailed  legislative  program  for  submission 
to  the  Congre.s,s. 

On  the  Senate  side,  much  of  our  program 
Is  contained  In  Senator  Sparkman's  bill  (S. 
57).  Senator  Clark's  bill  (S  193)  fit.=»  even 
more  closely  our  Ideas  of  the  size  of  the 
program  required  for  the  years  ahead  If 
we  are  really  to  do  a  job  on  slums  and 
b.ight. 

Mrnnr  Cele'5r"7.;':e's  statement  outlines  our 
positiXi  very  t'i.ir Highly  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  dui)licate  wliat  he  has  said. 

Instead.  I  slv.uld  like  on  this,  my  fourth 
successive  yearly  visit  to  your  ci-mmlttce.  to 
discujs,  briefly  and  frankly,  som*"  of  the 
broad  national  issues  Involved  in  the  legls- 
hillon  before  you. 

In  the  liist  4  years  our  program  in  New 
Haven  ha.s  gone  well  Indeed,  despite  many 
heartbreaking  delays.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  our  problems  and  our  progress 
but  I  would  like  to  give  you  each  a  copy  of 
the  latest  annual  report  of  our  Citizens  Ac- 
tion C(^;nini.«^sion.  li  contains  a  very  good 
do.^cripti m  of  our  piogram  I  am  proud  ot 
the  fact  that  our  c.ty  and  I's  people  have 
Just  won  the  A!l-.\mrricin  City  Award  of 
the  National  Municipal  L"ai;ue  and  Look 
niat^azine. 

Our  experiinee  m  New  Haven,  my  work 
as  chairm;!!  ol  the  .\MA  s  Urban  Renewal 
Committee,  the  -. isi!s  I  have  made  to  other 
cities  and  the  discussions  I  have  had  with 
visiting  delru  .t  o;is  have  given  me  an  un- 
Ui.unl  opportunity  to  tee  the  problems  of  our 
cities  at  first  hand  I  do  nut  claim  a  theo- 
retical or  teclinic;il  knowled^'e  of  urban  prob- 
lems but  I  di>  have  an  administrator's  work- 
ing knowledge 

I  wish  I  could  report  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  have  learned  t!..it  year  by  year  we  are  mak- 
ing progress  as  a  r.,illon  In  our  war  against 
slums  and  blight  Here  and  there  there  are 
encouraglm^  signs.  The  facts  are.  however, 
that  in  the  Nation  we  are  engaged  only  in  a 
limited  rearguard  action  against  slums. 

1  am  app;i!led  at  the  slum  conditions  I 
have  seen  After  10  years  of  slum  clearance 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  urban  slums 
are  more  wuie.spread  than  ever  before  and 
seem  to  be  growing  faster. 

In  this  period,  millions  of  American  fam- 
ilies have  fi'd  to  FHA  insured  housing  in  the 
suburbs  to  c.scajie  blight.  In  the  same  time 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested In  suburban  shopping  centers  and  in- 
dustrial i)arks  A  new  America  has  been 
created  around  ovir  cities  and  the  old  Amer- 
ica  inside   has  been   left   to   rot  away. 

I.    the  t'KBAN    renewal    PROGRAM    IS  IN   THE 
MIDDLE    or    A    DISTURBING    SLOWDOWN 

1.  Between  September  5  and  December  31 
of  1053  only  five  projects  moved  Into  the 
actioa  stage  with  loa;i  and  grant  contracts 
totaling  only  $4  1  million. 

2  In  tile  same  period,  there  were  prac- 
tically no  new  ]:roJects  approved  for  the  sur- 
vey and  pl.mnlng  stage. 

3.  The  Administration  has  adopted  a  ra- 
tioning formula  for  the  distribution  of  un- 
allocatL'd  funds  which  puts  us  all  on  a  star- 
vation diet  Together  with  other  adminis- 
trative actions  It  has  all  but  destroyed 
urban  renewal  as  we  knew  it  only  a  year 
ago  and  substituted  a  weakened  approach 
which  gives  u.s  the  form  of  urban  renewal 
without  the  substance.  It  will  never  do  the 
Job. 

4.  Despite  all  the  fond  hopes,  only  3,931 
units  of  section  220  FHA  insured  houslnf 
have  actually  been  completed  in  urban  re- 
newal areas,  with  only  6.994  more  under 
construction. 


5.  The  record  of  section  221  PHA  Insured 
relocation  housing  is  even  more  dismal. 
Five  hundred  and  sixty-five  units  have  been 
completed  and  727  units  are  under  construc- 
tion. 

6  The  public  housing  program  has  been 
su  strangled  by  redtape  that  despite  the 
need  for  new  units,  few  cities  are  willing 
to  run  the  gantlet. 

Unpleasant  though  It  may  be.  we  must 
f.icc  tlie  fact  that  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram is  not  producing  at  anylliing  like  the 
pace   which    Is    needed. 

For  this  situation  the  Congress  m.ust  ac- 
cept responsibility  along  with  the  ndmlnls- 
t;,tion.  There  has  never  been  enough  money 
made  available  and  last  year  there  was  no 
leglslat  ion  at  all. 

I:  THfRE  IS  NO  PRAOTKAL  ALTERNATIVE  TO  SUB- 
STANTIAL rrOFRAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SLU.M 
Cl.F.AR\NCE     AND     URBAN     RENEWAL     PROGRAMS 

I  would  ask  you  please  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  mayor.-  are,  not  down  here  seeking 
a  h.ind.'Ut.  The  urban  renewal  program  In- 
volves not  only  one  local  tax  do.lar  for  every 
two  Federal  dollars,  it  also  requires  us  to 
go  out  and  organize  our  community  to  sup- 
port the  program,  with  all  the  disruption  to 
established  habit  patterns  which  it  brings. 
I  can  assure  you  thf.t  the  political  rl.'ks  in 
this  program  are  all  on  the  local  level  and 
they  are  substantial. 

We  mayors  are  more  than  a  Uf.le  disturbed 
at  the  spender  label  which  is  plastered  so 
readily  on  anyone  who  wants  to  rai^se  the 
standard  of  livlr.g  In  our  cities  in  a  way 
which  requires  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  capital  improvemeiits  whether 
they  be  new  schools  or  sewers  or  slum  clear- 
ance  projects. 

We  believe  in  the  free-enterprise  system. 
It  hxs  given  the  American  people  a  standard 
of  living  undreamed  of  even  u  generation 
ago.  But  unhappily  slums  and  blight  also 
seem  to  prosper  in  our  present  ciay  economy. 
We  have  searched  in  vain  for  some  way  in 
which  we  could  get  the  profit  motive  oper- 
ating an  effective  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  program  without  Government  finan- 
cial  aid. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  such  pri- 
vate enterprise  solution  and  for  a  very  sim- 
ple reason.  Except  for  mldtown  Manhattan 
and  a  few  iscjlated  patches  of  real  estate 
elsewhere  It  is  Just  not  profitable  to  tear 
down  Income-producing  slums  and  put  up 
slumpronf   Improvements. 

This  is  a  matter  of  simple  economics.  You 
cannot  pay  market  value  for  slum  properties 
even  If  you  could  assemble  them  at  all  In 
parcels  of  suitable  size,  then  relocate  the 
families,  tear  down  the  buildings,  put  up 
new  structures  with  proper  setbacks,  pro- 
vide offstreet  parking  and  still  make  a  nor- 
mal profit. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  a  workable, 
private  enterprise  alternative — which  every- 
one would  automatically  label  "good"— we 
must  seek  out  a  workable  public  alternative. 
wJilch  necessarily  requires  public  funds  and 
IS  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  too  many,  auto- 
m.  tlcally  evil. 

The  President  has  suggested  that  the  cities 
anc  the  States  assume  a  gradually  increas- 
ing share  of  the  cost  of  urban  renewal  in 
accordance  with  the  predominantly  local 
benefits  received. 

Speaking  personally,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  cities  assume  sole  responsibility  for  the 
financing  and  execution  of  urban  renewal 
projects.  I  am  confident  that  the  savings 
in  time  and  money  could  lead  directly  to 
substantial  savings  of  as  much  as  20  percent 
in  the  net  cost  of  each  urban  renewal 
project. 

The  simple  fact,  however,  is  that  the  cities 
and  the  States  of  our  Nation  would  bank- 
rupt themselves  financing  an  adequate  ur- 
ban renewal  program  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  distribution  of  taxing  powers. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  make  pro- 
posals for  local  assumption  of  the  cost  of 
urban  renewal  should  be  prepared  with  a 
specific  taxing  proposal  to  raise  the  where- 
withal. 

We  mayors  are  practical  people.  We  see 
no  sign  of  the  Federal  Government's  giving 
up  significant  taxing  powers  to  us.  Nor  is 
private  enterprise  able  to  do  the  Job. 

We  have  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  come 
down  to  Washington  and  ask  for  a  fair 
share  of  Federal  funds.  The  key  question 
of  course  is.  What  is  a  fair  share? 

III.  THE  ALLOCATION  OF  FEDERAL  MONEY  AMONG 
THE  VARIOUS  NONDEFENSE  PROGRAMS  AS  PRO- 
POSED   IN    THE    1960    BUDGErr    IS    OBSOLETE 

The  President's  577  billion  budget  pro- 
vides for  a  6-year  urban  renewal  program 
beginning  at  $250  million  per  year  and  going 
down.  The  actual  cash  appropriation  sought 
is  only  $145  million,  one  Indication  that  a 
speedup  in  urban  renewal  is  not  expected 
next  year  either. 

One  way  to  determine  the  fairness  of  this 
proposal  Is  to  compare  It  with  others  in 
'  he  budget. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  $145 
million  figure  Is  the  one  which  most  directly 
affects  the  taxpayer  next  year.  Anyone  who 
feels  that  the  comparison  would  be  more 
valid  can  substitute  the  authorization 
figures. 

Here  is  what  I  find  In  studying  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

The  new  budget  provides  $4  49  billion  for 
the  stabilization  of  farm  prices  and  farm 
Income  under  a  program  which,  nonethe- 
less, the  President  still  describes  as  out- 
moded and  unsulted.  This  is  over  30  times 
as  much  as  the  $145  million  recommended 
for  slum  clearance. 

E\en  the  financing  of  rural  electrification 
and  rural  telephones  gets  twice  as  much 
($3.35  million)  as  is  made  available  to  cities 
to  get  rid  of  slums. 

Research  and  other  agricultural  services 
get  $301  million:  financing  farmovimershlp 
and  operation,  $196  million:  conservation 
and  development  of  agricultural  land  and 
water    resources.    $6 '5    million. 

All  in  all  a  cash  expenditure  of  $6  billion 
for  agriculture  in  1960  against  $145  million 
for  slum  clearance. 

I  am  not  picking  on  farmers.  We  all  need 
them,  probably  even  more  than  they  need  us. 
Nor  am  I  questioning  any  of  the  specific 
programs  Involved.  I  am  In  no  position  to 
evaluate  them.  And  I  might  say  there  are 
many  other  nondefense  functions  which  get 
much  more  out  of  this  economy  budget  than 
slum  clearance. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  Federal  Government  has 
failed  to  keep  up  with  changing  times.  Here 
are  my  statistics  to  back  up  this  statement. 

IV.    MORE    AMERICANS    LIVE    IN    SLUMS    THAN    ON 
FARMS 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  in  the  richest 
country  In  the  world,  more  Americans  live 
in  the  slums  of  our  cities.  North,  South.  East. 
and  West,  than  on  all  of  the  farms  in  the 
Nation. 

Here  are  the  facts.  On  Friday.  January  23, 
1959.  the  census  clock  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reported  our  total  population  as 
175,764,235. 

On  that  same  date  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reported  20.837.000  living  on  farms 
In  America.  Our  most  conservative  estimate 
of  slum  dwelling  units  in  America  runs  over 
6.5  million.  At  the  Census  Bureau  figure  of 
3.35  persons  per  household,  the  slum  popu- 
lation of  America  today  Is  21,775,000  and 
growing.  In  round  figures,  the  conclusion 
inescapably  reached  Is  a  simple  one — approx- 
imately 1  million  more  people  live  In  Amer- 
ica's slums  than  live  on  all  of  her  farms. 

The  65  percent  of  the  American  peculation 
who  live  In  the  cities  and  pay  75  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  tax  bill,  are  being  told  by 


the  President  that  $6  billion  In  cash  Is 
necessary  from  their  tax  money  this  year 
for  a  farm  program  which  he  has  stated 
is  outmoded.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
being  told  that  slum  clearance  primarily 
benefits  them  as  city  dwellers  but  in  the  same 
breath  that  the  United  States  this  year  can 
only  afford  $145  million  in  cash  and  an  au- 
thorization of  $250  million  for  new  programs. 
Put  another  way,  the  administration  pro- 
poses $34  per  capita  from  each  person  in  the 
United  States  for  the  farm  program  and 
only  83  cents  for  slum  clearance. 

Aid  for  slum  clearance  in  this  economy 
budget  comes  to  $72.50  per  slum  dweller. 
At  that  rate  we  will  not  clear  our  slums  in 
this  cer.tury. 

Aid  for  agriculture  comes  to  an  incredible 
$3,000  per  farm  dweller  per  year.  Give  us 
that  much  money  in  the  cities  per  slum 
dweller  for  Just  1  year  and  we  will  never 
have  to  come  back. 

Gentlemen.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
whether  in  or  out  of  balance  on  the  income- 
outgo  side,  this  budget  is  disturbingly  far 
out  of  line  in  its  recognition  of  the  pressing 
nondefense  needs  of  the  American  people. 

This  budget,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to  a 
further  drying  up  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram as  ever-expanding  slums  and  blight 
engulf  evermore  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  in  this,  tlie 
richest  Nation  in  the  world,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  eliminate  our  slums  completely  and 
to  begin  the  Job  right  now. 

We  mayors  ask  you  to  approve  a  program 
of  $600  million  a  year  for  10  years.  Our 
surveys  and  our  own  direct  knowledge  and 
observation  of  the  size  of  the  problem  in  our 
cities  indicate  to  us  that  this  full  sum  is 
required. 

In  the  light  of  the  1960  budget  alloca- 
tions— at  least  on  the  domestic  level— otir 
requests  are  not  unreasonable.  The  re- 
sources of  our  Nation  are  not  so  meager  that 
we  need  put  up  with  even  one  slum-dwelling 
unit. 

I  urge  that  we,  all  of  us,  raise  our  sights. 
Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  USO 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
February  4,  the  United  Service  Organi- 
zations— better  known  to  the  Nation  and 
our  millions  of  service  men  and  women 
as  USO — observes  its  18th  birthday. 

During  its  lifetime,  the  USO  has  pro- 
vided miUions  of  our  militai-y  personnel 
with  a  home  away  from  home.  This 
group  of  voluntary,  civilian  organiza- 
tions and  personnel — not  a  part  of  the 
Government — includes  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  National 
Catholic  Commimity  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  and  the  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scope  of  ac- 
tivities, in  1958  the  USO  utilized  the 
services  of  some  80,000  men  and  women, 
and  sponsored  1,375  overseas  shows  and 
many  more  thousands  of  local  programs. 
Also,  the  USO  staffed  267  clubs,  provided 
information  to  service  persormel,  made 
housing  placement  facilities  available, 
and  serviced  snackbars  for  millions. 

Overall,  the  USO  brings  hometown 
friendship  and  imderstanding  to  our 
troops  wherever  stationed — here  stnd 
abroad. 

For  financial  support,  the  USO  de- 
pends upon  the  united  funds,  com- 
munity chests,  and  other  voluntary  com- 
munity campaigns.     This  year,  it  will 
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require  $11,500,000  to  effectively  carry 
out  its  splendid  programs.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  I  am  sure,  will  again  demon- 
strate— by  support — their  confidence  in 
this  constructive  organization  for  fur- 
thering the  spiritual,  recreational,  and 
welfare  needs  of  our  military  forces. 

The  Nation,  indeed,  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  USO  and  the  individuals 
involved  for  an  outstanding  record  of 
service. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  USO 
service  to  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  This  organization 
is  a  voluntary  civilian  group  of  six  na- 
tional agencies,  namely,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Community  Service,  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  A.ssociation, 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association. 

President  Eisenhower  has  sent  the 
following  message  to  USO  President 
Holgar  J.  Johnson : 

As  the  United  Service  Organizations  com- 
plete 18  years  of  service  to  our  Armed  Forces, 
it  Is  a  pleasure  to  extend,  through  you,  my 
warm  greetings  to  the  volunteers  and  leaders 
of  the  USO.  Skill  and  understanding, 
backed  by  the  generous  support  of  American 
citizens,  have  enabled  the  USO  to  bring 
many  friendly  services  to  our  men  and 
women  In  uniform.  As  you  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  another  year,  I  am  confident  that 
the  USO  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people  here  at  home  and  the 
appreciation  of  our  service  personnel  sta- 
tioned around  the  world. 

Qen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  declared: 

The  continuation  of  this  USO  service  Is 
perhaps  even  more  Important  at  the  present 
time  than  during  a  period  of  actual  war. 

During  wartime  a  visible  Incentive  exists 
for  the  young  soldier  who  is  enduring  hard- 
ships far  from  home.  However,  this  incen- 
tive of  actual  conflict  does  not  exist  today 
and  the  constant  waiting  in  a  condition  of 
readiness  or  alert  creates  a  heavy  strain  on 
morale. 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  of  Texas, 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  said: 

The  USO  fulfilled  a  function  that  could 
not  be  duplicated  by  any  other  agency  be- 
cause It  kept  the  members  of  the  armed 
services  in  close  and  Intimate  contact  with 
home.  •  •  •  There  Is  the  need  to  keep  men 
aware  of  the  fact  that  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans are  supporting  them,  not  only  physi- 
cally but  spiritually.  That  was  the  role  of 
the  USO — a  role  which  was  performed 
■uperbly. 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illi- 
nois, our  esteemed  minority  leader,  de- 
clared : 

Its  (USO's)  contributions  to  morale  and 
to  the  spirit  of  our  military  men  particularly 
In  the  lonesome  outposts  across  the  world 
have  been  truly  magnificent.  It  will  have 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  millions  of 
Americans,  and  it  so  richly  deserves  the  most 
generous  salute  from  our  people  everywhere. 

Senator  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said: 

To  those  of  us  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  war  or  since,  USO  is  an 
especially  meaningful  testimonial  to  the 
American  tradition  of  community  services 
and  public  welfare.    It  is  Impossible  to  meas- 


ure in  words  the  contribution  which  the  USO 
has  made  in  enlarging  the  welfare  and  spir- 
itual oportunlties  for  Americans.  In  this 
country  and  abroad,  USO  has  become  a  hom« 
away  from  home  and  a  living  example  of 
America's  humanity. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Rocsevelt  said: 

USO  keeps  right  on  doing  work  with  our 
soldiers  here  in  this  country  and  with  our 
soldiers  now  stationed  in  so  many  far  distant 
areas  of  the  world.  •  •  •  It  tries  to  bring 
a  little  bit  of  home  to  the  servicemen  who 
are  away  from  home  and  to  make  us  at 
hiirne  Itel  a  sense  of  re.sponsibllity  ab(»ut 
t'nem  and  give  them  a  feeling  timl  they  st.ll 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  homo. 

Lloyd  W.  Dinkenspiel.  president  of  the 
National  Jewish  Welfai'e  Board,  said: 

It  has  been  the  Renlus  of  USO  that  it  h:\s 
drawn  into  its  volunteer  ranks  Americans 
of  all  fa.ths  and  from  all  economic  strata, 
dedicated  to  serving  men  in  uniform.  In  a 
sense,  this  huge  army  of  volunteers  dedi- 
cated to  service  is  a  testimonial  of  faith  in 
USO  and  its  aims.  UHO  lias  been  a  valuable 
ally  in  our  total  defense  effort — a  beacm 
to  our  soldiers  and  a  source  of  comfort  to 
their  families. 

Arthur  A.  Schuck,  chief  Scout  execu- 
tive. Boy  Scouts  of  America,  said: 

The  U.SO  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
completed  its  18th  year  of  service  to  the  mil- 
lions of  young  men  who  have  gone  through 
the  armed  services  since  1941. 

The  tremendous  service  performed  during 
World  War  II  brought  nragniflcent  results  in 
morale  and  spirit  among  our  troops.  The 
moral  Influences  of  your  six  member  organ- 
izations have  had  a  direct  effect  on  our  Na- 
tion. Those  values  have  continued  since 
World  War  II  and  you  can  continue  to  make 
significant  contributions. 

J.  Clinton  Hawkins,  president  of 
YMCA  National  Council,  and  Vivian  C. 
McCollom,  chairman,  "YMCA  National 
Board,  said: 

Incorporated  Into  the  USO  structure  are 
sound  basic  principles  of  service  shared  by  all 
of  Its  member  agencies.  Experience  has 
proved  that.  In  the  Implementation  of  these 
principles,  people  of  different  faiths  can  co- 
operate In  providing  these  common  services 
and  yet  infuse  them  with  the  spirit  of  their 
own  religious  traditions. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  my  privilege 
today,  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  Governors  of  USO,  to  escort 
eight  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  a 
Capitol  Hill  tour.  These  young  men  and 
women  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps,  visited  with 
Senators  from  their  home  States  and 
they  were  in  the  gallery  during  debate 
on  important  legislation.  They  jour- 
neyed to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  they 
met  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  and 
also  visited  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  John- 
son], whose  career  In  the  Armed  Forces 
was  outstanding,  said  to  these  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Armed  Forces  in  a 
stimulating  talk  in  his  office  that  he  was 
not  preaching  when  he  reminded  them 
"to  give  the  best  that  you  have  and  the 
best  will  come  back  to  you." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  caU  the 
roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Bible 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Havilen 

Murray 

Cannon 

Holland 

Prouty 

Cliavez 

Hr\iska 

Proxmlre 

Clarl; 

Javits 

Randolph 

DirK^en 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

Jordan 

Smith 

Dworshak 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Ellciuler 

Laii'.^cr 

Stcnnls 

Krrar 

Mi:i'.  field 

Taimadge 

Grt'<  11 

MrNamara 

Williams.  N.J. 

Oriic.ilng 

M'  >rse 

Yarboroviijh 

Hart 

Muss 

Young.  N  Etek 

Mr.  MAN.SFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MacnusonI,  and  the  Senator  from 
f'loiida  I  Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
oflicial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Neubergerj  is  absent  be- 
cau.sc  of  illne.ss. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maiyland  I  Mr.  BeallI  is 
absent  because  of  illncs.*;. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr. 
Allott  ,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Capehart.  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr. 
Fulbricht,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Hennincs,  Mr.  Hickenloopeh,  Mr. 
Hill.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Lausche.  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Martin.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McOee. 
Mr.  MoNRONEY,  Mr.  Morton.  Mr. 
MusKiE.  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Russell.  Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Syminoton. 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Wiley.  Mr.  WnxiAMS 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
the  Senate  still  In  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  is 
there  further  morning  business? 


SUPPORTING  FIGURES  ON  THE 
HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  tMr.  Robertson  1  made 
some  remarks  on  the  housing  bill.  I 
thought  perhaps  he  would  have  some 
amplification  of  his  remarks  in  the  form 
of  supporting  figures;  and  I  should  like 
to  make  inquiry  of  him  now  as  to 
whether  he  proposes  to  insert  such  fig- 
ures in  the  Record  at  this  time. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  when  I  expressed  my  interest 
in  housing,  but  my  objection  to  exceed- 
ing the  budget  estimate  at  this  time, 
however  desirable  the  program  might  be, 
I  was  asked  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  whether  I  could  ob- 
tain for  him  figures  on  the  indirect  ob- 
ligations of  the  Government.  I  said  I 
could  not  do  so  o£fhand,  but  that  I 
would  furnish  them. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  tab- 
ulation furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  showing  that  the  indirect 
obligations  of  the  Government  amount 
to  $297  billion.  But  that,  of  course,  in- 
cludes some  insurance  funds  which  we 
never  expect  to  become  actual  liabili- 
ties. 

Then  I  call  attention  to  the  reference 
In  the  President's  bud^'et.  at  pa^es  957  to 
939,  to  the  Federal  credit  programs. 
That  shows  a  larger  contingent  liabihty 
for  housing  than  the  Treasury  figures 
indicate.  The  budget  shows  only  $23 
billion  for  1958  on  FHA,  to  increase  to 
$37  billion  in  1960;  and  it  shows  that  the 
Veterans"  Administration  guarantees  will 
increase  from  $30  billion  to  $38  billion. 
The  budget  indicates  that  the  grand  to- 
tal will  lise  from  $76,900,000,000  in  1958 
to  $104,800,000,000  in  1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  state  that  the 
housinp:  b:ll  would  increase  the  direct 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury,  for  college 
dormitories,  dining  halls,  and  other  fa- 
cilities, by  $525  million.  That  would  re- 
sult in  a  new  category  of  borrowing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  fig- 
ures showing  the  total  which  has  been 
borrowed  fiom  the  Treasury,  which  is 
nearly  $30  billion,  and  also  showing  the 
$25  billion  which  has  been  authorized, 
and  can  still  be  borrowed,  and  thus  can 
bypass  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment and  tabulations  were  oi"dered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Lonc-Rance  Commitments  and  Contingen- 
cies OF  THE  U.S.  Government  as  of  June 
16. 1958 

The  attached  statement  covers  the  major 
flntincial  commitments  oX  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, except  the  p\ibllc  debt  outstanding 
and  those  involving  recurring  costs  for  which 
funds  are  re;'ularly  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  are  not  yet  obligated,  such  as  aid 
to  Slates  for  welfare  programs  and  particina- 
tiun  in  employee-retirement  systems.  Tlie 
fct.iicment  is  segregated  into  four  categories, 
namely  (a)  loans  guaranteed  and  Insured  by 
Government  agencies,  (b)  Insurance  In  force, 
(c)  obligations  issued  on  credit  of  the  United 
States,  and  (d)  undisbursed  commitments, 
etc. 

The  Items  appearing  in  this  statement  are 
quite  different  from  the  direct  debt  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  programs  oX  a  long- 
li.nge  nature  that  may  or  may  not  commit 
t!.e  Government  to  expend  funds  at  a  future 
t  me.  The  extent  to  which  the  Government 
may  be  called  upon  to  meet  these  commit- 
ments varies  widely.  The  UablUty  of  the 
<"'Overnment  and  the  ultimate  disbursements 
to  be  made  are  of  a  contingent  nature  and 
;  re  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  factors,  In- 
<^. tiding  the  nature  of  and  value  of  the  assets 
iield  as  a  reserve  against  the  commitments, 
the  trend  of  prices  and  em.ployment.  and 
'-  .;icr  economic  factors. 


Caution  should  be  exercised  in  any  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  amounts  in  the  state- 
naent  with  the  public  debt  outstanding  for 
that  would  involve  not  only  duplication  but 
would  be  combining  things  which  are  quite 
dissimilar.  As  indicated  by  the  enclosed 
statement,  there  are  $107.8  billion  of  public 
debt  securities  held  by  Government  and  other 
agencies  as  part  of  the  assets  that  would  be 
available  to  meet  future  losses.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  illustrate  the  need  for  ex- 
treme caution  in  using  data  on  the  contin- 
gencies and  other  commitments  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

1.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion had  insurance  outstanding  as  pf  June  23, 
1958.  the  latest  available,  amounting  to  $129 
billion.  The  experience  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  has  been  most  favor- 
able. During  the  period  this  Corporation  has 
been  in  existence,  premiums  and  other  in- 
come have  substantially  exceeded  losses 
wliich  has  permitted  the  retirement  of  Treas- 
ury and  Federal  Reserve  capital  amounting 
to  $289.3  million  (all  repaid  to  Treasury),  and 
the  accumulation  of  $1.9  billion  reserve  as 
of  June  30.  1958.  The  Corporations  holdines 
of  public  debt  securities  as  of  that  date 
amounted  to  $2  billion  which  already  appears 
in  the  public  debt  total.  Out  of  $255.6  bil- 
lion of  assets  in  insured  banks  as  of  June  23, 
1958.  the  latest  available,  $68.8  billion  are 
in  public  debt  securities  (also  reflected  In 
the  public  debt).  The  assets,  both  of  in- 
sured banlcs  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  as  well  as  the  continued 
income  of  tlie  Corporation  from  assessments 
and  other  sources,  stand  between  insured 
deposits  and  the  Government's  obligation  to 
redeem  them. 

2.  The  face  value  of  life  insurance  policies 
Issued  to  veterans  and  In  force  as  of  June  30, 
1958.  amounted  to  $43.6  billion.  This  does 
not  represent  the  Government's  potential 
liabilities  under  these  programs  since  some 
of  these  policies  will  probably  be  permitted 
to  lapse  and  future  premiums.  Interest  and 
the  Invested  reserves  amounting  to  $6.9  bil- 
lion of  public  debt  securities  should  cover 
the  normal  mortality  risk. 

3.  Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913, 
as  amended.  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  which,  as  of 
June  30,  1958,  amounted  to  $25.9  billion.  The 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  Is 
behind  the  Federal  Reserve  currency.  These 
notes  are  a  first  lien  against  the  $51.5  billion 
of  assets  of  the  issuing  Federal  Reserve  banks 
which  includes  $25.4  billion  of  Government 
securities  already  included  in  the  public  debt. 
These  notes  are  specifically  secured  by  col- 
lateral deposited  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
agents  wliich,  as  of  June  30,  1958,  amounted 
to  $17.4  billion  in  Government  securities  and 
$12.3  billion  In  gold  certificates. 

Long-range  commitments  and  contingencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  as  o/  June  30, 
1958 
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Long-range  commitments  and  contingencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  <u  of  June  30, 
1958 — Ctontlnued 

[In  millions  o(  dollars] 


Long-range  com^mitments  and  contingencies 
of  the  U.S.  Crovemment  at  of  June  30, 
1958 — Continued 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Pui>Iic 

Gross 

(let)t  se- 

amount 

curities 

Commitment  or  contingency 

of  com- 

held by 

and  agency 

mitment 

(}ovi'rn- 

or  con- 

nient and 

tingency 

other 
agencies 

Undisbursed  commitments,  etc. — 

Conllnift-d 

To  make  future  loiins— Ton. 

Housing    aiul    1  Ionic    Fi- 

nance Agency 

Otrice  of  the  Admin- 

istrator: 

Cdllepf      housing 

loans. . - 

275 

Pulilic  facility 

loans 

•23 

l^rbun  renewal 

fund..     . 

2M 

Pul)lic    IlousiOK    Ad- 

ministration           

248 

Interior  Department 

Bureau    of    Commer- 

cial Fisheries:  Fish- 

eries loan  fund 

1 

__^ 

Defense  Minerals  K<- 

ploration    Admini-.-- 

tration:    Defense 

Pro<luction    Act    of 

\Wh  as  amended     .. 

5 

International  ("<K>i)<Tution 

Admitiistratiun:     Ix>aiis 

to  foreign  countries 

•  1,  2*1 

Small  Business  .\dmini.s- 

tration     .... 

74 

Treasury    Department: 

Reconstruction  Kiniuice 

Corporation  Ijfiuidation 

fund . . 

1 

Veterans'  Administiation 

(veterans'     direct     loan 

program) 

2f> 

Total      undLshurse<l 

commitments  to 

make  future  loans  . . 

f  W,^ 

PuMlc 

(] 

ross 

delit  s»v 

amount 

cur  it  tea 

Commitment  or  contingency 

of 

com- 

held  t.y 

and  agency 

mitment 

(lovem- 

or 

con  - 

ment  and 

tingcncy 

other 

agencies 

X'nili^hiirsj'd  comniitini'tits.  etc  - 

Coiitiinn  d 

To  pnrr-h:ise  mortcntres 

AgrKiillure    Dipiirlmeiit 

KiirniiTS'      llotnr      A<i- 

liiiiu>tnitii>n    h.iiin  ten- 

ant   iiii>rlt;;iKe  insiiranev 

fiiixl 

1 

..-..- .* 

lldiiMni;    anil    lionu'    H- 

n.iilce    Agencv      Fi'deiiil 

NUKinal    Mortgage   As 

siKiiilion 

Se(  iini!:iry  ni;irket  (ip- 

eriition'i    . 

7S 

S  peel  ill        ilS'.|sl:Ulce 

functions 

1,1<H4 

Total      commit 

menls     to     pur- 

chasi'  mortgages 

1.  \W 

To  Kuuraiitee  and  irisiirr  Imins 

Ai;r  K  ultiire    I)ep;irtnient 

KaiMier--'      Home      Ad- 

liiiinsli:iti()n    Kaim  ten- 

ant  niiirtgiL-e  insurance 

limii 

•J 

t'orniiMTCi'      1  >ep;irtment 

Ked<  r;il  M  uitiiiie  l)oar<t 

and  .M:irilime  Admlnis- 

tnition 

140 

llodMog    and     llomi'     Ki- 

liiiiice   Agenev     Fedi-ral 

Mousing     Administra- 

tion 

•.,  31  * 

Public 

Gross 

debt  ««•- 

- 

amotuit 

eurities 

Coin  ni  It  men  t  or  contlnpency 

of  com- 

held liy 

ami  iigeney 

mitment 

(lovem- 

or  con- 

ment and 

tingency 

other 
aftencies 

lndisliursi'<i  commit  ments,  etc  — 

Continued 

To  pu;ir mill'   ;in<l  insure 

loans    -Continiieil 

Defens*'    rrininetion    Act 

of  I'l.Vi    !Ls  amended    

124 

TiMal  coinmitmenl.i  to 

gu:iniiilee  and  insure 

loans.     .                    .. 

s.  .im 

T'nii.ild      <iit>scriplions       Interna- 

tloriil    II  ink   for    Iteemi.'itruetion 

and  Development         

2,.%40 

I  The  ('oriK)rallon  flnance5  t>art  of  Its  •rtlvllles  by 
issinng  ivrtifleate";  of  mterest  to  private  lending  u{;eiicies. 
Th.-  out-^i.in.linc  iimipiint  of  S244,(X)ii,0(K),  as  of  June  30, 
IW^H,  i<  inrluded  in  this  figure. 

■'  Incluiles  iccnied  intirest 

•  Keprevnis  the  \dmmistr  it  Inn's  port  ion  Of  Ir^uranrv 
li;il)il!tv  Thi'  esiiriiited  amount  of  Instirnnre  in  fori* 
and  loan  reports  in  pnxvss  us  of  June  30,  IttM,  la 
ll.l7',(«i<i.(»Ki  Insiiraiiir  on  loans  shall  not  exwo<l  lU 
IHTii'iit  of  the  total  amount  of  such  Iihuis. 

'  rile    Kx|><>ri-IniiK»rt    Hank    of    Washinitton   •rts   as 
;igent  in  carrying  out  this  program 
»  Ki|ires<nts  deferred  participations 

•  Ki[ires«'nts  estimated  Insurance  coverage  for  the  IW68 
crop  >ear 

Fii:ures  are  as  of  Tune  2?,  iftW 

"  Kvelude-i  accrijiil  interest 

'  liiiliide<  piililic  deht  s«-curities  amountinir  to 
»I7.4ai,i»»i.(K«itti  It  have  N-en  deixisited  With  the  Federal 
Hes<T\e  agents  as  siieciflc  collateral. 


Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


?»••■  fixitnotcH  at  end  of  table. 


Note 
and 

alt. if 


The  above  figures  are  subject  to  the  limltallons 
i>recaution:iry   reniiirks,   ati  explained  In  the  note 

;-hed  to  this  statement. 


Statement  of  iransacuons  relating  to  authorizationx   to  ex/xnd  from  puhlir  drht  rem  jits  as  of  I)ec.  ■?/,  lO'yS 


Acrounts 

Balance  of  aii- 

thorir.atlons 

at  Ix^ginning 

of  fl.scal  vear 

wm 

Net  addi- 
tional iKiMic 
debt  author- 
izations 
granted  by 
CongrC'^s 
through 
Dec.  31,  ly.VS 

(3) 

Total  ailvai.cvs 
made  from 
July  1,  I',(5K 

throiiL'li 
Dec.  31.  m.^Vh 

(4) 

Repayments 

made  during 

fiscal  yeiu  lU.W 

«hich  afTecled 

tH>rritwiMg 
autlioruatioiis 

f':L*-li  re- 

fiindiiigs 

during 

fl>cal 

>i:ir 

1  M.V.) 
(iionadd  i 

(fi) 

Kep:iyriients 

made  iliirlng 

f1>ial  year 

ly.'iW  v»lii(h 

do  not  atTect 

tH>rMm  iiig 

ant  hnrira- 

I  Ions 

(7) 

N'et  chance 

T'nused 

fttithorlialion.s 

Dec   31,  ISJ.'A 

(9) 

N'et  amount  due 

Treasury 

Dec  31,  1958 

(10) 

Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

ixirat  Ion 

Export-Imjwrt  Bank  of 
Washington: 

Regular - 

Transferred     from 
RFC  ' 

$2,  972,  (*X),  000.  (K) 
4,  492, 00(1, 000.  0(1 

$3,  0.'>.5,0(HI,  000  00 
4ti.'J,  .H(HI.  (XXl  no 

'$'->,4;io.(X)o,ooo.wi 
i'a,'«  10.000.  no 

W.  O.V.l,  77y  711 

-Itv.Vi.otri,  000, 00 
-3oy.  am.  000  oo 

$•.',  347, 000, 000  0(1 
4,  1V2.  100,  000.  OO 

$12,153,000,000.00 

1,817,900,000  00 

17,  .'Ml. 03.'.  28 
9«J.UUI,0WI.IJ0 

Capital  stock  

Federal  Uej)osit  Insur- 
ance Coriwrat  ion 

Federal    home    loan 
bimks 

3,  000.  000, 000.  00 
1,000.000,000.00 

■-',250,000,000.00 

'  2,  4^,";,  778.  700.  h2 
tiS,  OU),  000.  W) 

750,  000, 000.  00 

536,  143.  450.  ,56 

500.  000,  0(X).  00 

«•>,  3(X),  000.  00 

927, 000, 000.  00 

3,  000,  000,  000  00 
1,000,000,  000.  CX) 

2,  1S9.  815.  175  79 

2.240.447.481    21 
(iS,OWI,  000.  00 

750,  000,  000.  00 

442,  143.  450.  ,56 

500,  000,  000.  00 

HO,  800,  000.  00 

907,  000,  000.  00 

Feiieral  National  Mort- 
gage Association: 

Management  and  llii- 
uidating  functions 

Secondary     market 
o|>erations      

Special    assistance 
fiinct  ions      

Preferred  stock 

-$103,  yni.orti 

2t;.  m'.O,  (KKV  00 

110.  K4'.i,  r,2J  11 
25*'i,  aw,  040  33 

130.0-)0,0<IO  ()0 
50. 1'*A.  7(17  1*0 
10,  877,  SI  5  02 

»50,  OiO.  00() 


103.  S*8 1,000  («) 

-fiO,  1H4.  824  21 

-24:.,  331,'2"25  31 

1,244,309,622  70 

60.  1M,  824.  21 

399.  0«1 .  sno  04 
71,000,000.00 

Federal      Savings     and 
I/oan  Insurance   Cor- 
t^orat  ion        _ . 

Bousing      and      Home 
Finance  Agency; 
College  housing 

94.000,000.00 

-94,000,000.00 

«2,  85«,  549.  44 

Floo<l  lnsiirivnc<' 

Puldic  facility  loans... 
I  rliaii    renewal    pro- 
gram   

6,  500,  000.  00] 
20, 000, 000.  Ool 

-6.800,000.00 
-20.000,000.00 

19,200,000.00 

98,  OOa  000. 00 

'  Includes  payment  of  $1,760,399,886  representing  restoration  of  capital  impairments  •  Balance  June  30,  1958   was  reduced  bv  $7  721  893  40  renr*«.ntin»  fliMi  mmr  lam 

a.  amhori.e.rby  Public  Law  85-459,  ai-proved  June  13,  1958.  portion  of  the  mortgkge^tf^UoX^^L  eaK  w^^^^^^f^^ 

■  I  ransferre<l  from  Keoonntructionl'inaucxCorporaUon  pursuant  to  Reorgaiizatlon  dlscoiinta.  ""« ii"«ui«?u  uy  earmuga,  wording  capiiai,  ana  i»unsii»» 
riaii  No.  2  of  1954. 
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Accounts 


n> 


Balance  of  au- 
thor i /-at  ions 
at  tK'gmnlng 
of  fiscal  year 
1959 


(2) 


Net  addi- 
tional public 
debt  author- 
izations 
granted  by 
Congress 
through 
Dec.  31 ,  1958 

(3) 


two.  .583  04 

310,  -isr,  •> 


848.(100.000(10      $434,500.0011 
43,3(«),000  M) 


27.51.'.,0(>0  0(1 
400.  IKm.  0011  i«i 


liil't  national     CiX'peia- 

1...I1  ydmini.-^lration. 

I^.Mii  to  .'^i.ain 

.Mulii.il    !).■:•  n.se    As- 

>■    lain  I   pre:'!  am   . . 

India  emerp'ncy  fiKxl 

al  I    -  - 
Industrial     med  ia  I 

cuaraiite.-    .  .  I        IW.  071.  .521    5<i 

PiiMit  Mousing  .\dmin-   | 

i-lr;itioii  1,  46.',.  000,  (XX)  O*! 

lUir:il         Klc'-trifiiation 

.^dmlnl^tr:ltlon 
Pt       Lawrence     .-eavkay 
Development    Corpi}- 

ralioii. 

Pi  eretary  of  .\grliultiir' 
iarniers'    lloTiie    .K.I- 
niinist':it  loll 
Hecular  lo  lus 
Firm    teiiaiit-nioit- 
Uage     liiMir.inre 
loans 
y.irni  liou  ing  loaii'. 
Peer,  t  iry   of  the    '1  rri\s 
urv 
V,  d.r.il  civil  defense 
is        1 n  for  m  a  t l o n 
Afi'iicy 
Iiif'.riiial'onal     media 

rU  ir:illlee 

VetiTans'      Adnilni.'!  ra- 
tion 
V.  ter;vns'    dinet    loan 

prn'.T.lTII 

Difi  n.v  rriMliietion  .\c  t 
of  I'.i'^i.  a.'-  ;iTi>ei:i|.  ■! 
K\|>ort-ln!l")rt     Hank 

of  \Vast>iii.-lon    . 
Co  neral   Servitis   .^d- 

imiii.'-trat  I'.ii 
Secretary    of    .\gr(nl- 

ture 
Se(  ri  tary  of  t!ie   Inte- 
rior   . . 
.'^K n  l.iry  of  the  Treas- 
ury   

Tn,iili«'ated     

InleriKilional    Hank    for 
Heeoii-trileliou       and 
Develo|ini'nt    .. 
Inlern:itii.ii;)l  Monetary 

Fund 
Iiiteriialh  n.il       Kiiiance 

("oriKir.iIi'iii 
Credit     to     llie     I'nited 
Kingdom . 


Total  advances 
made  from 
July  1,  1958 

through 
Dec.  31,  1958 


(4) 


RepajTnents 

ma'ie  during 

fiscal  year  1959 

which  affected 

iKirrowing 
authorizations 


(5) 


1210,  r,99  no 


I 


Cash  re- 
fund ings 
durmg 
fiscal 
vear 
19.59 
(nouadd) 

(6) 


Repayments 

made  during 

fiscal  vear 

19,59  which 

do  not  alTect 

iKirrowing 

autlionia- 

tions 

(7) 


Ket  change 

l(*J-CS)] 


(S) 


TTnu.'ied 

authorizations 
Dec   M.  iy.58 

It2;  +  t3;-(»i] 


m 


N'et  amount  due 

Trca-stirv 
Dec.  31,  1958 


flO^ 


$1,913,540  T4 

9,  082,  2.',4.  32 

i 

1,223.423  10 


$-210.  R99  09 


$369.  883  95  $51 ,  335.  078  19 

310,335.28,     1,100.79.5.778,211 
22.  995,  512  59 


24'.".  130,  (XX)  (K 


11,  1H7,  010  (17 


97.  70/.  13" 


I 
S.'i.'XiO.IKX).  001 

22(1.  (liKl.  IXXJOO  . 
I',3n0.(«»)  iKi  . 

95,f«>o,  (Xm  00 


7.  s'."'i,  (Kill  oil 
3.".  i>.o,  iKj)  o 


2.  1 1 1.  niMi  Oil 


$-V..  (XXI,  000.  (X) 


50,  495, 3iXJ.  3fj      -  220.  OOO.  000  «) 
-11.300.(KXJ  00 


:r..  2;,\  o-i2. 8'.' 


1,4'0,  fXXlOili 


SO.tXJ'i.Od 


«  1.73J.  23''.  (. 


.■>,  s27,431.l  1 


-9.'.0IJ<1.  000.  00 


-b\  0  -O.  («i(l  00 


199.  07!.. 521. 50 
1,405,  OCX).  000  00: 
1,062,500,000.00 

32,  (XX),  000  00 

131  .'j^w.  000.  a) 


21.  1.'.5.  rtXI.  00 
3o,'..IKlil.  IXXI,  00 


MlMl.lXX. 


5.  1111.971  3<i 

310.  ;v 111.  00(1.  («; 

7,7:ii,'«xv  (Xll 

i 

8,  8l«'.  (XXI.  0(1 

31    l<t,ii\  fHKV  («> 
7.  2.-4.IKX).  (d' 

I 
2,  .540,  (XO,  (XX).  00 


-  1  -.  '.(V^.  000 
—  7,  UKl,  (XKi 


311.(Vn   7'.i 

70.  (kVi,  (Kill   fMl 

174.000,  («' 

1.(1(10,  mr  (111 
010.  IHK),  ()0 


2,749.49".  4.^ 

llli.  (Kti\(KXl.  0. 


2,  ('^l,  Olft 


4,  370,  0»X).  00 


15,  4n0,00ii  . 


30,000.  fXi       249,  l(i0,(XX),  00 


-378,704.00, 
-1.7.700.135.00'. 

2.  437,  803.  Of- 
-10(1.  (KX).  (KXi.  (X) 

-174.  (XXI.  00 
—  1. 01X1.  000.  00 

3,  ~r>o.  o(xi.  00 


10,  80'^.  840.  07 


.50,928,414.94! 


308.  837.  96 

180..  300,000.00 

7,  5.'i9,  000.  00 

7,  800,  000.  00 

19,  :rfl,  000. 00 

234.  (XXI.  on 
2,  540,  000,  000.  00 


35, 000.  mo  00 
2,  897.  Z50.  349.  59 

108,  000, 0(X)  00 

177,  602.  .507.  14 

R.  84-.0(XI.  00 
59. '.".3.  341.43 

840, 000. 00 

17,178,704.00 

877,844,  131  00 

27,  131.  102.04 
1 ,  59S,  700,  000.  00 
58,  807,  000.  00 
31.000.000.00 
1C2.  7.50. 000.  00 

635.  000.  000.  00 

950. 0(X).  000.  00 

35,  168.  (XXI.  00 

3,419,393, 1.'.7.  00 


Tot.il.. 


,  224.  905,  IM   87         0-7,  7.H-.,  13."     4,  827.  731.  128  32       2.  9"0,  834,  344.  37    07,  584,  OIXI  258.  388,  193.  72  -1,  870.  896.  783.  9."  21.  005,  793,  532  92    29,  632,  iW.  272.  91 


'  raviii.nt  (.f  $1,732. 2.3(.  reiiresertiiie  partial  restoration  of  reali7.ed  imiiairmcnl  to 
till  eai.il.il  iiM-d  in  cariv  mi'  on  the  .luihontv  to  make  information.il  me  lia guarantees, 


as  provided  in  sec   1011  of  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  was  authorized  by  Public  Law  &^7()0,  approved  Aug.  27,  195ts, 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  last  Mr.    DOUGLAS.      Mr.    President,    will  ject,  not  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 

of  all,  let  me  sav  that  on  Monday  I  in-  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  figuies 

sertcd  in  the  Record  the  figures  fur-  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield.  in  the  Record,  but  in  order  to  have  an 

nished  by  the  Home  and  Housing  Ad-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr.  opportunity  to  make  brief  remarks, 

ministrator    on    the    Sparkman    bill,    as  Dodd  in  the  chair).     The  Senate  is  still  Mr.  CAPEHART.     Mr.  President,  will 

then  introduced.     I  was  discussing   the  proceeding  in  the  morning  hour,  and  the  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

bill  as  introduced,  as  compared  with  the  3  minutes  available  to  the  Senator  from  Mr.    ROBERTSON.      Mr.    President, 

figures  proposed  by  the  Administrator.  Illinois  have  been  consumed.  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Some    changes   were   made   in   the    bill,  Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  have 

and  they  result  in  a  reduction  by  ap-  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  the  floor;  and  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 

proximately  $100  million  of  the  impact  for  an  additional  3  minutes.  tor  from  Virginia. 

on  the  1960  cash  budget.     That  is  a  re-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President,  I 

duction  in  loans  to  be  made  for  veterans'  objection?     Without  objection,   it  is  so  hope  I  shall  be  permitted  to  receive  the 

housing.     Therefore,   I   ask   unanimous  ordered.  question  which  my  colleague,  the  Senator 

consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record         Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President from  Illinois,  wishes  to  ask,  and  then  to 

the  complete  comparison,  furnished  me  Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Mr.   President,   a  reply  to  it. 

on  yesterday  by  the  Administrator,  of  parliamentary  inquiry:  Has  the  unani-  Then,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  patron 

the  committee  bill  and  of  the  Admin-  mous-consent   request   of   the   Senator  of  the  bill  wishes  to  ask  a  question,  I 

istration's    position.      The    figures    still  from  Virginia — to   make  certain   inser-  hope     that    opportunity    will     also     be 

"'how.  however,  that  from  the  standpoint  tions  in  the  Record — been  agreed  to?  afforded. 

of  obligational  authority,  the  committee  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  has.  Mr.    DIRKSEN.      Mr.    President,    at 

bill  is  one  billion,  two  hundred  and  some-  Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  was  on  the  floor,  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

0(id  million  dollars  more.  and  wished  to  reserve  the  right  to  ob-  Illinois    [Mr.  Douglas]. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  is  this:  In  the  total  of  over  $200 
billion  of  potential  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  how  much  of 
that  amount  is  for  the  guarantee  of  bank 
deposits,  how  much  is  for  the  guarantee 
of  insurance  on  FHA,  and  how  much  is 
for  the  guarantee  of  insurance  on  Vet- 
erans' Administration? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  figure  for 
bank  deposits  is  $194  billion.  That  is 
the  largest  item.  Then  insurance  is  in- 
cluded. As  I  have  said,  those  are  items 
which  we  do  not  think  will  become  actual 
liabilities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  actual  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Government  are 
not  as  great  as  the  extremely  large, 
global  figure  originally  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  indicate.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  calls  attention  to  all 
these  things,  and  says  they  must  not  be 
treated  as  actual  liabilities,  nor  must 
the?y  be  confounded  with  the  national 
debt.  It  is  just  a  summary  of  the  liabili- 
ties. We  cannot  say  that  one  is  a  po- 
tential liability  and  another  one  is  not. 
When  the  Government  has  extended  its 
credit,  all  of  them  must  be  included. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes  granted  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  hurriedly  looked  at  the  figures  the 
distinguished  chairman-to-be  of  our 
committee  has  submitted.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartJ  has 
casually  looked  at  them,  too. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  wholly  agree 
as  to  their  accuracy;  and  if  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will,  for  the  time  being, 
hold  up  putting  them  into  the  Record, 
I  think  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
check  the  figures  a  little  more  carefully, 
a  little  later. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  comment: 
When  the  Senator  from  Virginia  gives 
the  totals  for  the  two  programs,  of  course 
he  does  not  state  the  difference  between 
the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
the  proposal  of  the  Administration  in  the 
case  of  additional  FHA  insurance  au- 
thorizations. The  Administration  figure 
for  that  item  was  $2  billion  in  excess  of 
the  amount  called  for  by  the  bill  as  it 
was  reported,  and  $4  billion  in  excess  of 
what  my  bill  proposes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  to  keep  the  record  and  the  facts 
straight — because  the  figures  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration— let  me  say  they  were  prepared 
earlier  yesterday  morning,  after  the  Sen- 


ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
had  reported  the  bill  at  6:30  p.m.  the 
day  before;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
anyone  to  get  all  the  facts  regarding 
what  was  contained  in  the  bill  as  then 
reported.  For  that  reason,  and  in  order 
to  be  fair  to  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, and  not  get  into  the  Record 
any  figures  which  are  not  accurate,  I 
suggest  that  the  figures  be  held  up  for 
several  hours  until  they  can  be  rechecked. 
because  I  believe  the  Administration  has 
now  rechecked  its  figures,  and  finds — 
after  the  officials  were  able  to  read  the 
bill  and  read  the  report  and  understand 
exactly  what  is  contained  in  them — that 
there  have  been  some  changes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  statement  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI.  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  our  com- 
mittee— I  refer  to  his  statement  that 
the  Republican  head  of  this  Administra- 
tion had  furnished  me  figures  which  are 
not  accurate — I  withdraw  my  request, 
and  later  shall  resubmit  the  figures  for 
the  Record. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  did  not  say  that, 
at  all;  I  merely  said  that  when  the  figures 
were  compiled,  they  were  given  from 
memory,  and  were  not  taken  from  the 
actual  records;  and  I  see  nothing  to  be 
lost  by  holding  up  the  figures  for  several 
hours,  until  the  actual  facts  can  be  de- 
termined. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  hold  them  up;  but  I  believe  that 
sooner  or  later  the  actual  figures  should 
be  placed  in  the  Record,  because  I  quoted 
the  figures  in  my  brief  remarks  on  Mon- 
day, and  the  bill  has  since  been  changed, 
and  I  asked  for  a  revision.  These  are 
the  revised  figures;  and  now  we  shall  get 
the  latest  edition. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No  one  wishes  to 
keep  the  figures  out  of  the  Record.  We 
want  them  to  go  into  the  Record.  But 
we  would  like  to  make  sure  about  them. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  consent  was  given  to 
my  request  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  report  by  the  Treasury  Department 
on  indirect  obh?ations.  and  also  the  re- 
port on  authorized  borrowings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  as  to  the  effects  upon  the 
Treasury  of  the  money  to  be  provided  in 
the  bill,  and  two  charts  prepared  for  me 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  a  ques- 
tion? Is  this  the  corrected  copy  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  was  talking  about  this 
morning  ? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  These  are  the  cor- 
rected figures,  based  upon  a  close  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill,  which  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  until  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
final  action  was  had  on  the  bill  by  the 
committee. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
have  an  extra  copy,  which  we  may  use  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  are  plenty  of 
copies  available.  I  thought  a  copy  had 
been  placed  on  every  desk.  If  not,  I  will 
see  that  the  Senator  gets  one. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  copy.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  one. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  Is  supposed  to 
be  a  copy  on  each  desk. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  colloquy  and  the  Insertions  in 
the  Record  be  printed  at  the  appropri- 
ate place  in  the  discussion.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  about  an  hour  ago  we  were  dls- 
cu.ssing  this  matter,  and  that  would  be 
a  proper  place  for  the  insertion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Even  beyond 
that,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  were  en- 
gaged in  an  exchange  about  10  or  15 
minutes  ago.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
well  to  have  the  insertion  in  the  Record 
made  at  that  point. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  colloquy 
and  the  insertions  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  point  earlier 
in  the  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  charts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Scnator    Capkhamt 
On  behalf  of  myself  and  others.  I  shall  of- 
fer   10    amendments   to  Senate  bill   67,   the 
housing  bill. 

The  purpose  of  some  of  these  amendments 
Is  simply  to  make  the  bill  more  workable 
from  an  administration  standpoint.  Most 
Important,  however,  are  a^nendmenta  deal- 
ing with  appropriations  and  authorizations 
and  their  effect  on  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this 
country. 

To  begin  with,  I  doubt  If  ever  before  there 
has  been  proposed  legislation  before  the 
Congress  about  which  there  has  been  as 
much  misunderstanding  and  as  many  un- 
factual  statements  as  there  are  on  this  bill. 

The  fects  about  this  bill  with  respect  to 
Its  draining  effect  on  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  on  the  budget  are  as  follows, 
based  on  estimates  of  the  officials  of  our 
housing  agencies  who  have  all  of  the  facts: 

1.  If  Senate  bill  67  Is  passed  u  reported 
from  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  drain  on  the  Treasury  would  be 
approximately  $240  million  In  fiscal  1900. 

2.  If  the  Senate  accepts  the  amendments 
which  I  will  offer,  the  drain  on  the  Treasury 
will  be  only  approximately  %b  million. 

My  position  Is  that  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous demand  on  the  Treasury  for  money 
from  every  direction,  we  can  well  afford  to 
reduce  proposed  new  projects  and  authoriza- 
tions to  lesser  amounts  without  hindering 
our  housing  program. 

The  largest  item  In  the  bill  is  for  urban 
renewal  and  constitutes  more  than  92  billion 
of  the  $2,900,000,000. 

This  program,  of  course,  wae  first  approved 
In  the  housing  law  of  1048  but  was  not 
actually  activated  until  the  housing  law  ot 
1964  under  the  Elsenliower  administration. 

Specifically,  the  more  Important  reductioni 
proposed  In  my  amendments  ore: 

To  eliminate  any  new  authorizations  for 
public  housing  because  we  already  have  suffl- 
clent  authorizations  to  finance  this  program 
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for  the  next  12  nvonths  and  because  we  still  This  proposal  is  based  on  the  almost  unan-  interest  rates  on  veterans  loans  to  5V4   per- 

have  115,000  units  not  complexed  or  occupied.  Imous  opinions  of  those  who  have  studied  cent  will  provide  the  realistic  Incentive  un- 

To  eliminate  $300  million  In  direct  loans  the  situation  and  are  In  a  position  to  know  der  which  private  Institutions  wUl  absorb  all 

to  veterans.  'the  facts  that  the  proposed  Increase  in  the  VA  mortgages. 

Ihiusing  and  Jlomf  Finance  Agency — Proposed  housing  hgifilalinn — Cow  parol  ii<''  siinimfiri/  of  nwoiints  provided  for  ffranfs,  loans,  and 

insurance  or  guarantees  in  administration  and  Senate  committee  bills 
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AWARD  TO  SENATOR  MUNDT  BY 
INIERNAIIONAL  HOUSE  OF  NEW 
YORK  \ 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  27. 1959.  there  was  an  impressive 
ceremony  held  here  at  ^^'ashinglon  at 
which  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Mi'NDT  1  was  given  an  award  by  Interna- 
tional House  of  New  York.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  press  release  cover- 
ing these  proceedings,  including  therein 
the  citation  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C— International  House  of 
Now  York  today  honored  Senator  Karl 
Ml  NOT.  of  South  Dakota,  for  his  service  In 
Iniiiating  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act  In  1948.  The 
cilaiion  was  presented  by  Mr.  Howard  A. 
C  .'ic,  pre.sldent,  and  signed  by  Mr.  John  J. 
McCloy.  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Former  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith  of  New 
J..»cy  was  previously  honored  at  an  awards 


dinner  held  in  New  York  City  in  November. 
Mu.N'DT  was  unable  to  attend  the  New  York 
dinner  and  received  the  citation  today  in 
special  ceremonies  at  the  Capitol. 

The  citations  to  Smith  and  Mundt  were 
part  of  a  10-year  annlverssiry  observance  held 
by  International  House. 

International  House  Is  a  residence  and 
program  center  for  graduate  students  study- 
ing in  New  York  City  as  part  of  the  educa- 
tional exchange  programs.  The  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  established  the  cooperative  ex- 
change program  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  Voice  of  America  was 
also  established  by  the  Smith-Mundt  legis- 
lation. 

Attending  the  award  luncheon  today  were 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  the  Department  of  State.  In- 
ternational House,  and  other  organizations 
which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  ex- 
change programs. 

The  citation  to  Senator  Mundt  reads: 

"Devoted  from  birth  to  South  Dakota,  yet 
widely  traveled  In  Europe  and  the  Middle 
Blast,  active  exponent  of  fraternal  relations, 
academic  and  nonacademlc,  promoter  of  the 
art  of  effective  debate  as  teacher,  organizer 
and  national  president  of  the  National 
Forensic  League,  champion  of  conservation, 
U.S.     Senator     from  South     Dakota,     dur- 


ing the  last  10  years  after  an  equal  num- 
ber of  years  of  energetic  service  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  benefactor  to  inter- 
national education  as  author  of  the  congres- 
sional resolution  of  1945  which  led  to  tlie 
formation  of  the  U.S.  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization: 

•In  honor  of  your  crucial  service  10  years 
ago  in  initiating  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  the 
general  basic  authority  for  a  cooperative 
excliange  program  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  International  House  ex- 
presses in  this  citation  our  warm  and  deep 
appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  world  of  stu- 
dents and  scholars." 

The  text  of  Mr.  Cook's  remarks  in  pre- 
senting the  citation   follows: 

"Last  fall.  Senator  Mundt,  you  will  recall 
that  I  issued  an  invitation  to  you  and  Sena- 
tor Smith  to  attend  a  dinner  in  your  honor 
in  New  York  City  so  that  the  trustees  and 
students  of  International  House  could 
honor  you  for  your  work  in  the  exchange-of- 
persons  program. 

"We  thought  it  was  particularly  appro- 
priate because  1958  was  the  10th  anniversary 
year  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  At  that  time 
we  had  a  very  nice  presentation.  Senator 
Smith  was  there  with  11  Smith-Mundt  stu- 
dents   who    were    living    at    International 
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HouBe  and  It  wa«  a  gala  occasion  and  we 
mlfised  you. 

"In  fact,  we  are  Tery  Borry  you  couldn't 
be  tbere.  On  the  other  hand,  It's  fortunate 
In  some  regards  because  It  makes  possible 
this  particular  meeting  with  this  wonder- 
ful group  here  who  all  have  very  firm  convic- 
tions about  the  Importance  of  the  exchange- 
of- persons  program. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  by  Initiating  this  act, 
yo\i  and  Senator  Smith  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  our  foreign  policy  by  helping  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  students  and  scholars 
and  leaders  coming  to  the  United  States  to 
study  and  enabling  others  to  go  abroad. 
Because  this  legislation  has  been  so  Im- 
portant, together  with  other  acts;  the  Tal- 
brlght  Act  and  the  many  private  acts.  Inter- 
natltmal  House  felt  that  It  would  Ulte  to 
honor  you  and  Senator  Smith  for  your  work 
In  this  aeld. 

"And  It's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  nt  this 
time  to  present  this  citation  to  you  on  bohnlf 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  students  at 
International  House." 

Acceptance  remarks  of  Senator  Munot 
follows  (excerpts)  : 

"I  think  each  of  us  (Senator  Smith  and 
Senator  Mundt)  fe«ls  that  probably  num- 
bered among  the  things  which  we  have 
achieved  or  hope  to  achieve  •  •  •  we  rank 
right  at  the  top  the  passage  of  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act. 

"And  we  believe,  and  I  know  you  believe 
that  •  •  •  the  cementing  of  human  rela- 
tions •  •  •  Is  the  best  weapon  for  peace 
that  we  have.  An  ancient  philosopher  one 
time  said  that  the  many  you  don't  like  are 
the  many  you  don't  know,  and  I  think  peo- 
ple like  Americans  when  they  come  to  know 
them  and  that  Americans  find  that  people  In 
Other  countries  have  a  great  many  more 
Bimllarities  than  they  have  dissimilarities. 

"If  we  can  cement  and  harness  those  simi- 
larities in  international  understanding,  I 
think  we  can  ultimately  avert  permanently 
•  •   •  war." 


the  right  to  be  heard  before  a  change  Is 
made  which  will  result  in  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  imports  of  wooL 


IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  WOOL 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Convention  meeting  in 
Oregon  on  January  29  adopted  unani- 
mously a  resolution,  which  has  been  sent 
to  me  by  telegram,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  R.  A.  Smiley,  president  of  the 
Western  South  Dakota  Sheep  Growers 
Association. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

We  are  advised  Treasury  Department 
rescinding  countervailing  duties  on  Imports 
subsidized  wool  tops  from  Uruguay.  Avail- 
able trade  information  indicates  subsidiza- 
tion these  exports  requiring  countervailing 
action  under  section  303  our  Tariff  Act  has 
not  been  eliminated.  This  action  will  fur- 
ther weaken  wool  market  which  Is  already 
depressed  to  lowest  point  in  17  years.  We 
therefore  urge  your  assistance  in  having 
Secretary  of  Treasury  defer  action  until 
Industry  can  be  heard  and  facts  developed. 
Unless  prevented  this  action  will  un- 
doubtedly Increase  cost  of  National  Wool 
Act. 

R.  A.  Smilet, 
President.     Western     South     Dakota 
Sheep  Growers  Association. 

May  I  simply  add  that  the  producers 
of  wool,  lamb,  and  sheep  products  have 
been  having  tremendous  and  growing 
difficulties  as  a  result  of  importations. 
I  think  the  request  of  the  woolgrowers' 
association  is  very  pertinent,  plausible, 
and   persuasive,  when  they  simply  ask 


CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  HOLDERS  OF 
PUBLIC  OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  proposed 
code  of  ethics  for  city  employees  and 
City  legislators  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nowa 
story  relating  to  it,  as  well  as  the  text  of 
the  code  from  today's  New  York  Times, 
be  made  a  part  cf  my  remtMUa. 

There  bemn  no  objection,  the  article 
and  code  wcio  o)"dored  to  be  printed  In 
the  REcoan.  as  follows; 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb    4,   10501 
Nsw   Ethics   Code    rna   PunLic   OrrtcK   Si?b- 

MtTTtD    to    ClTY--CorNrtl.    CoMMtTTEt    DK- 

rtNi;.'»  CuNrncTS  or  Interest — Civil  Pknal- 

TIKS  UROrD 

(By  Charles  O   Bennett) 

All  225.000  ofTlciiils  and  employees  of  New 
York  City  would  be  held  to  rigid  standards 
of  conduct  under  u  new  code  ol  ethics  j)ro- 
posed  yesterday. 

Along  with  the  new  code  there  would  be  a 
complete  revision  of  the  conlilct-of-lnterest 
provisions — section  886  of  the  city  charter. 

Tlie  new  section  886  would  seek  to  clarify 
conflicts  of  interest,  make  specific  the  provi- 
sions now  considered  vague  and  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  Impn  per  practices  by  city  ofll- 
cers  and  employees. 

Tlie  code  of  ethics  was  unveiled  yesterday 
by  the  city  council  as  the  result  of  a  2-year 
study  of  its  six-man  special  committee  on 
standards  and  etlilcs.  Councilman  Morns 
J.  Stein,  Brooklyn  Democrat,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

HE.\RINC  .'itrr  ON  FEBRUARY    19 

S.  Stanley  Kreut/.er  served  as  counsel  to  the 
committee.  Mr.  Kreutzer  described  the  new 
program  yesterday  as  "the  first  general  mu- 
nicipal ethics  code  of  Its  kind  In  the  United 
States." 

Mayor  Wagner  also  hailed  the  code  as 
representing  largely  his  views  of  assuring  and 
maintaining  fitncE:;  for  public  service  In  New 
York  City. 

(Prom   the  New  Y6rk  Times,  Feb.  4,   1959] 
Text  or  the   Proiosed  Code  or  Ethics   for 

THE    CrrTS    ElMPLOYEES 

(Following  are  the  essential  portions  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  sec.  886  of  the 
New  York  City  Charter  defining  conflicts  of 
interest  for  city  ofllcers  and  employees.  Also, 
the  complete  text3  of  three  local  laws  that 
would  establish  a  code  of  ethics  for  all  city 
employees,  set  up  a  board  of  ethics  and  re- 
strict the  appearjinces  before  city  agencies 
of  former  employees.  All  were  made  public 
yesterday.) 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  NEW  TORK  CTTT  CHARTER, 

IN  RELATION  TO  CONFLICTS  OF  INTEREST 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rep- 
resented in  Senatt;  and  Assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  886  of  the  New  York  City 
Charter  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  886.  Conflicts  of  interests  prohib- 
ited. 

"(1)  No  councilman  or  other  ofBcer.  em- 
ployee or  person  whose  compensation  or  sal- 
ary is  payable  la  whole  or  In  part  from  tha 
City  treasury — 

"(a)  shall  or  become  Interested  directly 
or  Indirectly  In  ai.y  manner  whatsoever  ex- 


cept  by   operation  of   law   In  any  buaineea 
dealings  with  the  city; 

"(b)  shall  act  as  attorney,  acent,  broker 
or  employee  for  any  p>erson.  firm  or  corpora- 
tion interested  directly  or  Indirectly  In  any 
manner  whatsoever  In  business  dealings  with 
tlie  city; 

"(c)  shall  accept  any  gift,  service,  loan, 
thing  or  promise  of  value  from  any  person. 
Arm  or  corporation  which,  to  his  knowledge, 
Is  Interested  d'rectly  or  Indirectly  In  any 
manner  whatsoever  In  business  dealings  with 
the  city; 

"(cl)  shall  rrprenent  private  Interests  b«« 
fore  any  city  ag.  ncy; 

'(e)  shall  appear  as  attorney  or  counsel 
or  iilve  optiilon  or  evidence  ngulnst  the  In- 
tercuts of  tl)e  city  In  any  UtlgHtton  to  which 
the  r!ty  U  a  p.iriy 

'•{■ii  K%  uortt  in  this  section,  th«  words 
'buatnesK  UoAllnQii'  ithnll  mean — 

"(ni  any  contract,  work  or  bualneM  »lth 
tlie  cliy,  or  ihe  pcrforn^ance  of  or  Utlgatton 
arl:<lnB  ovit  of  or  invulvlng  any  aurh  con* 
tract,  work  or  buslnrns,  or  the  sale  or  ac- 
quisition of  any  pn^perty,  the  expenae,  price 
of  CT>n«lderntlon  for  which  Is  payable  to  or 
from  the  city  treasury  or  by  any  Maeu« 
mcMl  levied  pursuant  to.law; 

"(bi  or  the  purchase,  lease,  rental  or  let- 
ting of,  or  grant  of  license  or  permit  In  reli  • 
tlon  to,  any  real  or  other  property  belonging 
to  or  taken  by  the  city,  or  which  shall  be 
sold  for  tnxes  or  a.'sesrments.  or  by  virtue  of 
legal  process  or  any  provision  of  law  by  or 
at  the  suit  of  the  city. 

"(3)    This  section  shell  not  be  construed — 

"(a>  to  prohibit  a  councilman  or  other 
officer  or  employee  from,  being  affiliated  with, 
employed  by.  or  representing  a  person,  firm, 
or  corporntion  whose  business  dealings  with 
the  city  fcrm  nn  In.'^ubstnntlal  part  of  its 
total  business:  Provided,  That  he  has  no 
direct  or  indirect  interest  In  such  business 
dealliiKs  and  receives  no  part  of  the  benefits 
thereof  and  takes  no  active  part  In  connec- 
tion therewith: 

"(b)  to  prohibit  a  councilman  or  other 
officer  or  employee  from  ajjpearlng;  before  any 
agency  tjpnn  matters  only  Incidentally  re- 
quiring official  action  which  do  not  develop 
Into  a  substantial  part  of  the  employment: 
Provided.  Tliat  he  has  not  been  retained  for 
the  purpo.ee  of  appearing  before  the  agency; 
Provided  further.  That  the  compensation  in 
whole  or  in  part  Is  not  contingent  or  de- 
pendent upon  action  by  such  agency; 

"(c)  to  prohibit  a  councilman  from  ap- 
pearing without  compensation  before  any 
city  department  or  agency  in  behalf  of  con- 
stituents or  In  the  performance  of  public, 
official,  or  civic  obligations. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
word  'agency'  shall  incUide  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  and  the  Trlborough 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority. 

"(5)  Any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
controller,  render  forfeit  and  void  the  con- 
tract, work,  business,  sale,  or  transaction 
affected. 

"(6)  Any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  constitute  cause  for  fine, 
suspension,  or  removal  from  office  or  employ- 
ment. 

"(7)  If,  however,  any  person  shall  know- 
ingly and  intentionally  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  forfeit  his  office  and  be  pun- 
ished for  a  misdemeanor." 

Sec  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Imme- 
diately. 

A  LOCAL  LAW  TO  AMFND  THE  ADI*nflST»ATTVK 
CODE  or  THE  CITT  Or  NEW  TORK  IN  M.XLAT10M 
TO   A    CODE  or  ETHICS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  council  as  follows: 
Section  1.  Chapter  40  of  the  Administra- 
tive Code  of  the  City  of  New  York  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  to 


follow  section  897.1-0  to  be  section  898.1-0, 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  898  1-0.  Code  of  ethics. 
"(a)  Conflicts  of  Interest:  No  councilman 
or  other  ofBcer  or  employee,  whether  paid  or 
unpaid,  shall  engage  In  any  business  or  trans- 
action or  shall  have  a  financial  or  other 
I)rlvate  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  which  is 
ui  conflict  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
oITlclal  duties. 

"(b)  Representing  private  Interests  before 
city  agencies:  No  councilman  or  other  officer 
or  employee  whose  salary  Is  paid  in  whole  or 
In  pari  Irom  the  city  treasury  shall  appear 
m  behalf  of  prl  'nte  Interest*  before  any 
iiBcncy,  including  the  New  Y(.rk  City  Transit 
Auihouiy,  the  New  York  City  Houalng  Au- 
thority, and  the  lYIUkmugh  Bridge  and 
Tvinnrl  Authurlly,  Covmcilmrn.  however, 
mtty  nppenr  wltlunit  compvnanllun  In  b(<hnlf 
of  const Uutrni».  or  In  the  |teift>rmi\nre  of 
public  or  civic  ohligntion.i 

"This  aectlon  ahull  not  pro  ubit  appear- 
unccs  uiHtn  mailers  only  Incldr  Ually  rrquir- 
lug  official  action  which  do  not  develop  into 
u  substantial  part  i>I  Ihe  employment,  pro- 
\lded  tliat  the  retainer  is  nut  for  the  ptir- 
(x.se  of  appearing  before  the  agency,  and 
provided  further  that  the  compensation,  in 
whule  or  In  part,  is  not  contingent  or  de- 
pendent ui>on  the  action  of  such  agency. 

•  No  person  serving  the  city  without  com- 
pen.-Btlon  shall  appear  either  directly  or  in- 
dirtctly.  on  behalf  of  private  interests  in 
matters  involving  the  OKcncy  which  he  serves 
or  beJore  any  agency  of  tne  oity  aflcrliiig 
matters  involving  the  agency  in  which  he 
serves  or  in  any  representai  Ive  capacity 
;iK.iinst  tiic  lntere^ts  of  the  ci'y. 

"(C)  Representing  private  in-erosts  bef.Te 
courts:  No  councilman  or  other  officer  of  em- 
ployee, whether  paid  or  unpaid,  shall  repre- 
.-ti:t  private  interest..^  in  any  action  or  pro- 
c'^cdiiiR  against  the  interests  o.  the  city.  In 
i.ny  liiiRatlnn  to  which  the  city,  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority,  the  New  York 
<ity  Housing  Authority  or  the  Trlborough 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority  is  a  party. 

"(di  Disclosure  by  councilman  of  interest 
in  legibhition:  A  councilman  who  has  a  direct 
or  Indirect  financial  or  (Jther  private  interest 
In  any  proposed  logl-slalion  shall  publicly 
disrlosc.  on  the  official  records  of  tl:e  coun- 
cil, the  nature  and  extent  of  such  Inlcrert. 

"lei  Disrlo<-ure  by  officer  or  eniployte  of 
interest  in  legislation:  .^n  officer  or  employee 
who.  whether  paid  or  unpaid,  has  a  direct  or 
indirect  financial  or  other  privi.te  interest  In 
any  legi.slaiion.  and  who  participates  in  dis- 
cussion before  or  gives  official  cpinion  to  the 
council,  the  board  of  estimate,  or  the  mayor, 
shall  publicly  disclose  on  the  official  record 
the  nmure  and  extent  of  such  ir.terest. 

"(fl  Gifts  and  favors:  No  cjuncllman  or 
other  officer  or  employee,  whether  paid  or 
U!ipald,  shall  accept  any  valuable  gift,  serv- 
ice. I'lan,  thins,  or  prjiiiisc  Irom  any  person, 
tirm,  or  corporation  with  whom  cr  with  re- 
.spcct  tt>  whom  he.  or  to  his  knowledge,  the 
city  h;is  business  dealings,  or  re^^arciing 
whc  m  he  has  the  power  to  take  oflk-ial  action. 

"(f;i  Disclc.'^ure  of  confidential  informa- 
ti.->n:  No  councilman  or  other  office-  or  em- 
ployee, whether  paid  or  unpaid  shall  disclose 
coiif  dential  information  concerning  the 
p.i-'p{rl\.  Government  or  affairs  of  the  city. 
Nor  sh.ili  he  use  such  information  to  advance 
the  tinancial  or  other  prUatc  ir.terest  of  him- 
felf  or  others. 

"(hi  Investments  in  c^-nflict  with  official 
flMt!cs:  No  councilman  or  other  ofBcer  or  em- 
f)loyee,  whether  paid  or  unpaid,  shall  invest. 
or  hold  any  Investment  directly  or  Indirectly 
HI  any  financial,  business,  commercial  or 
otlicr  private  transaction,  which  creates  a 
coiiilict  with  his  official  duties. 

"(i)  Incompatible  employment:  No  coun- 
cilman or  other  officer  or  employee,  whether 
pi  Id  or  unpaid,  shall  engage  in  or  accept  pri- 


vate employment  or  render  services  for  pri- 
vate Interests  when  such  employment  or 
service  Is  Incompatible  with  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties. 

"(J)  Future  employment:  No  councilman 
or  other  officer  or  employee,  whether  paid  or 
unpaid,  shall  soHclt.  negotiate  for,  or  promise 
to.  accept  employment,  by  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  with  which  he  or  his  agency 
Is  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  city  In  the  trans- 
action of  business  or  which  Is  or  may  be 
affected  by  his  official  action." 

Sec  2  Any  violation  of  any  of  the  provi- 
Blon!«  of  this  section  ahu'.l  conslltute  caviar 
for  fine,  mspmslon  or  rcmiiViil  fjom  office  or 
employmfsit 

8rc  a  This  loral  law  »hi\ll  take  effect 
Imnirdirttcly, 

A    UHAL    IJ^W    TO    AM»:NO    THl    ADMlNlKTRATJVIC 
'   r«>tm  ov  "un  CITY  or  n»w  york  in  n»i  AtioN 
TO  iitK  noAiu)  or  miUH 

Be  If  THoofrd  bji  the  muHrll  ns  folhusc 

SrrrtoN  1  The  ndmlalslrnllve  code  Is  here- 
by nmcndcd  by  adding  Iherrtu  a  new  section, 
to  follow  section  B  1  6  0  to  be  scctltin  D  1  7  0 
to  rer.d  as  follow."! : 

"Sec.  D  1  70,  Toard  of  ethks. 

"(a)  There  is  hereliy  created  and  estab- 
lished a  board  of  ethics  to  consist  of  the 
corporation  coun.sel.  the  director  of  person- 
nel and  three  public  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  who  sliall  be  domi- 
ciled in  ;he  city  ol  New  York,  who  shall  serve 
without  ccnpvnsation.  The  public  members 
sh;ill  each  ?. rve  for  a  term  of  4  years.  The 
m-'n  her-  'hill  elect  a  chairman. 

"lb)  Tlie  board  shall  render  advisory  opin- 
ions to  o?:c<  rs  and  employees,  with  respect  to 
section  898.1-0  of  the  administrative  code  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  Such  advisory  opin- 
ions shall  be  rendered  pursuant  to  written 
request  by  the  officer  or  employee  concerned. 
The  board  shall  publish  Its  advisory  opinions 
with  such  deletions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  disclosure  of  the  Identity  of  the 
officer  or  emj'ioyee  involved." 

Sec.  2.  This  local  law  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately. 

A  LCXr.lL  LAW  TO  AMFND  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
CODE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK_  IN  RELATION 
TO  API'EARANCES  BEFORE  CITY  AGENCIES  OF 
FORMrR  OFFICERS  OR  EMPLOYEES 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  council  as  follows: 

Section  1.  chapter  40  of  the  administrative 
code  of  the  city  of  New  York  Is  hereby  amend- 
ed by  adding;  thereto  a  new  section,  to  follow 
section  8:i6.1  0.  to  be  section  897.1  0.  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  897.1-0.  Appearances  before  city 
agencies  of  former  officers  or  employees.  No 
person  who  has  served  as  officer  or  employee 
of  the  city  shall  within  a  period  of  2  years 
after  termination  of  such  service  or  employ- 
ment aijpear  before  any  agency  of  the  city 
or  receive  compensation  for  any  services  ren- 
dered on  behalf  of  any  person,  firm,  corpo- 
ration or  association  in  relation  to  any  case, 
proceeding  or  application  with  respect  to 
which  such  person  was  directly  concerned,  or 
In  which  he  personally  participated  during 
the  period  of  his  service  or  employment,  or 
which  was  under  his  active  consideration  or 
with  respect  to  which  knowledge  or  Informa- 
tion was  made  available  to  him  during  the 
period  of  said  service  or  employment.  Any 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor." 

Sec.  2.  This  local  law  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  New  York 
State  has  pioneered  in  codes  of  ethics  or 
conflicts  of  interest  which  relate  to  legis- 
lators, as  well  as  to  executive  department 
employees. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  such  a  code. 
and  I  have  outlined  that  code  in  intro- 


ducing legislation  for  a  Federal  code; 
but  the  city  of  New  York  has  come  along 
with  a  code  developed  by  a  man  whom  I 
used  extensively  when  I  was  attorney 
general — counsti  for  the  New  York  City 
Council,  S.  Stanley  Kreutzer. 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  Mr.  President,  to  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  City  Code  requires 
a  councilman— that  I';,  a  member  of  our 
city  legislative  body — who  has  n  direct  or  • 
Ind'.rect  financial  or  other  private  in- 
terest In  any  proposed  ler.islatlon,  to  pub- 
licly di:icloj-e  on  the  olflrinl  records  of  the 
co'.incll  the  nature  and  c:;lent  of  such 
Interest, 

Mr,  President,  I  think  that  Is  n  very 
Inlcrcrtin':  t\nd  very  Import;' lit  contribu- 
tion In  the  field  of  how  to  dral  with  con- 
flicts of  Interest :  to  wit.  public  disclosure 
even  on  the  part  of  thoye  In  legislatures, 
such  as  I  he  Stninte, 

Secondly,  there  Is  a  prohibition  apaln^t 
the  acceptance  of  any  valuable  gift, 
sci  vice,  loan,  thin?,  or  promise  from  any 
person.  Arm,  or  corporation  with  whom 
or  v.ith  respect  to  whom  he.  or  to  his 
knowledge,  the  city  has  business  deal- 
ings, cr  regarding  whom  he  has  the 
pov.er  to  take  ofBcial  action. 

I  tliink  that,  too,  is  a  very  excellent 
guideline  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  executive  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  the  code  creates  a  board  of 
ethics,  consisting  of  the  principal  legal 
officer  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  direc- 
tor of  personnel,  and  three  public  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  board 
Is  empowered  to  give  advisory  opinions. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  these  are 
excellent  precedents  for  conflict-of- 
interest  laws.  Again  I  say  I  hope  very 
much  the  Congress  will  take  its  duly 
seriously,  will  exercise  its  responsibility 
upon  the  higliest  level  in  this  regard,  and 
will  act,  and  act  prompUy.  upon  an  effec- 
tive code  of  ethics  to  deal  with  conflicts 
of  interest.  The  code  which  we  adopted 
is  a  kind  of  decalog  of  good  conduct, 
but  it  is  not  one  effectively,  directlj',  and 
specifically  dealing  with  conflicts  of 
interest.  This  is  the  real  question 
which  plagues  the  Congress.  It  is  the 
real  question  the  Congress  must  solve  in 
order  to  give  the  peopie  of  the  country 
confidence  that  we  are  meeting  a  na- 
tional issue  in  the  prcpsr  way. 

My  colleague  who  is  waitinp;  to  fce 
recognized,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  HcNNiNGsl,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminislraiion. 
I  know  the  Senator  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  particular  subject,  and  I 
commend  to  him  the  reading  of  this  new 
effort  en  a  governmental  level  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  I  am  indeed  most  in- 
terested in  the  suggestions  he  has  made 
before  the  Senate  this  morning  with  re- 
spect to  the  code  of  ethics.  I  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  this  morning, 
I  believe,  of  the  New  York  State  Code. 
I  assure  the  Senator  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest,  and  it  will  have  our  serious 
consideration. 
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JUVENILE  WORK  AT  HIGHFIELDS 
RECEIVES  NATIONAL  ATTEN- 
TION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  all  in  this  Chamber  are  con- 
cerned with  the  rising  number  of  crimes 
committed  by  the  juveniles  in  this  Na- 
t'on.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  tells  us  that 
40.000  youngsters  are  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  law  in  reformatories  or  correc- 
tional schools.  Approximately  1  million 
teenagers  will  be  brought  before  the 
courts  for  delinquency  this  year  alone. 
The  New  York  Times,  in  July  of  last 
year,  conducted  a  survey,  the  results  of 
which  indicated  that  delinquency  is  not 
limited  to  big  cities.  The  writers  said 
there  wei"e  definite  indications  of  an  in- 
crease in  youthful  crime  in  New  York 
City  suburbs. 

Ihese  are  sobering  facts.  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy,  therefore,  that  a  na- 
tional television  network  has,  within  the 
past  2  weeks,  given  the  public  important 
facts  about  the  delinquency  problem  and 
about  the  work  of  an  unusual  rehabilita- 
tion project,  the  Highflelds  Residence 
Center  for  Delinquents  in  Hopewell,  N.J. 

Highflelds  is  operated  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Division  of  Correction  and 
Parole.  Small  groups  of  boys  are  sent 
there  because  they  have  taken  a  turn 
toward  delinquency.  At  Highflelds,  they 
meet  in  a  group,  an  hour  and  a  half  each 
night,  5  nights  a  week,  during  their 
4-month  stay.  They  talk  over  their 
problems  under  the  guidance  of  a  trained 
leader.  Eight  out  of  ten  boys,  after  they 
leave  Highflelds,  have  stayed  out  of 
trouble. 

The  CBS  television  network,  in  pro- 
grams January  18  and  January  25,  de- 
scribed the  delinquency  problem  on  its 
"The  20th  Century"  series.  Their  docu- 
mentary programs  gave  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  work  at  Highflelds.  The 
programs  also  made  a  very  important 
point.  As  expressed  in  words  used  on  the 
program : 

Delinquents  are  children  who  don't  feel 
good  about  themselves.  Their  lack  of  self- 
esteem  Is  reflected  in  a  lack  of  respect  to- 
ward others. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF   1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  38,  Senate 
bill  57,  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  57)  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  improve- 
ment of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  ur- 
ban communities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  often  been  said  that  politics  is  the 
art  of  the  possible  and  that  the  legisla- 
tive process  is  the  art  of  compromise. 

The  bill  now  taken  up  illustrates  the 
u  isdom  of  these  observations. 


As  the  debate  develops  on  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959,  Senators  will  note  that  the 
bill  is  under  attack  from  the  right  and 
the  left — that  it  will  be  described  as  in- 
flationary on  the  one  hand  and  repressive 
on  the  other. 

The  Senate  will  be  reminded,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  there  is  an  anticipated 
deficit  of  $12  bill  on  for  fiscal  1959,  and. 
on  the  other,  that  there  was  an  election 
in  1958.  I  ackno  Aledge  the  truth  of  both 
these  statements.  In  reply  to  the  first,  I 
should  say  that  the  bill  has  an  insignifl- 
canl  effect  on  tl\e  1959  budget,  that  it 
does  provide  for  increased  Federal  ex- 
pcndituie.s  in  subsequent  fiscal  years  not 
out  of  line  with  housing  needs — and 
housing  needs,  I  should  emphasize,  are 
basic  human  needs. 

As  to  the  latter  statement — that  there 
was  an  election  in  1958 — I  should  re- 
mind my  colleagues,  who  will  make  this 
arsument.  tliat  tlierc  was  no  presidential 
election  in  1958.  Furthermore,  there 
will  not  be  another  one  until  1960 — nor  a 
new  President  until  1961.  There  is  every 
indication  that  in  the  meantime  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  Presidency  is 
aware  of  his  veto  power,  and  not  averse 
to  using  it.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
some  people  would  welcome  a  veto  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  as  great  respect 
for  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  as  I 
have  for  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  was  wondering  what  the  authority 
was  for  his  statement  that  the  Chief 
Executive  would  utilize  the  veto  power. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
listen,  I  will  repeat  what  I  said.  I  think 
he  misunderstood  )j^hat  I  said. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    That  may  well  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  in  the  meantime  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  the  Presidency  is  aware 
of  his  veto  power,  and  not  averse  to 
using  it. 

I  did  not  say  that  he  would  veto  the 
pending  bill.  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
veto  the  bill  before  us.  However.  I  think 
he  would  be  tempted  to  veto  it  with  some 
of  the  amendments  being  proposed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  other  words,  what 
the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  the  Chief 
Executive  is  aware  of  his  constitutional 
responsibility. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Exactly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  As  each  of  his  prede- 
cessors was  concerning  the  President's 
constitutional  rights  and  duties. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly;  and  that 
he  would  use  the  veto  power  if  the  bill 
should  get  too  far  out  of  line  with  his 
thinking. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  veto  the  bill  before  us.  I  believe 
he  would  veto  it  if  it  were  greatly  inflated 
by  amendments.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  realize  that  that  Is  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make. 

Personally,  I  am  more  concerned  with 
accomplishing  work  and  meeting  needs 
in  the  light  of  the  practicalities,  than 
with  creating  issues.  Furthermore.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  intelligent 


enough  to  realize  the  difference  between 
a  practical  approach  to  housing  needs 
and  a  political  gesture. 

I  hope  Senators  will  support  the  Spark- 
man  bill  without  substantial  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  is  very  likely  the 
last  bill  which  will  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  while  I  am  chairman,  and  as 
it  is  a  housing  bill,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SPARKM.^N]  for  his 
devoted  efforts  in  behalf  of  housing. 

No  Member  of  this  body  knows  more 
about  housing  than  does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  No  oth:^r  Senator  knows 
as  much  about  the  history  of  housing, 
housing  needs,  and  what  should  be  done 
about  housing.  As  Senators  know,  he 
has  carried  the  chief  burden,  the  housing 
legislation,  for  the  committee  for  many 
years.  This  bill  can  be  defended  on  that 
basis,  if  upon  no  other.  But,  as  usual,  it 
is  a  good  bill,  not  only  because  of  his 
mark  upon  it.  but  because  of  the  efforts 
he  has  put  into  it  this  year,  as  well  as 
his  efforts  during  the  hearings  last  year. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  has  been  an 
interesting  as.signment  for  me,  and  I  am 
reluctant  to  give  up  the  position.  How- 
ever, I  congratulate  the  Senate  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  upon  their  good  fortune 
in  having  such  an  experienced  and  com- 
petent member  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  take  over  the  chairman- 
ship of  that  committee. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1946,  after  many  years' 
experience  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  I  served  with  him  in  1943 
and  1944.  He  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
Members  of  this  body  on  all  aspects  of 
banking  legislation.  His  financial  insti- 
tutions bill  of  the  last  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  monumental  piece  of  work, 
encompassing  practically  all  the  im- 
portant financial  institutions  of  the 
country.  He  recommended  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  accepted,  many  impor- 
tant improvements  in  those  institutions. 

I  believe  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia could  be  characterized  as  an  en- 
lightened conservative.  He  is  not  likely 
to  lead  the  Senate  into  any  radical  or 
unworkable  schemes.  The  Senate  and 
the  country  can  take  much  comfort  from 
that  prospect. 

I  regret  very  much  giving  up  the  chair- 
manship of  such  a  fine  committee,  but 
my  regret  is  softened  by  the  fact  that 
the  position  will  pass  into  such  compe- 
tent hands. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  espe- 
cially the  members  of  the  committee  staff. 
It  is  a  very  fine  staff— a  professional  staff, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 
which  was  passed  some  years  ago.  There 
are  many  excellent  members  of  that 
staff.  I  thank  them  for  their  cooipera- 
tion  while  I  have  been  chairman,  and 
for  the  many  instances  In  which  they 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  In 
connection  with  particular  legislation. 

This  assignment  has  been  a  most  in- 
teresting one.  I  feel  that  through  it  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  busi- 
ness hfe  of  our  Nation.    I  learned  a  great 


deal  that  I  certainly  did  not  previously 
know  about  some  of  the  most  complex 
aspects  of  the  great  country  which  we 
serve  in  this  body. 

I  wish  Godspeed  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  zlad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  jumor  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No  one  could  be 
more  grateful  than  I  am  for  the  very 
gracious,  kind,  and  flattering  remarks 
which  our  distinguished  chairman  has 
made  concerning  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  who  is  scheduled  shortly 
to  succeed  him  as  chairman. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
proud,  of  cour.>-:e,  of  the  honor  which 
will  come  to  him  in  succeeding  to  the 
chairmanship  of  a  great  committee. 
However,  he  can  say  in  all  s;ncerity  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
every  other  member  of  that  committee 
sincerely  regret  that  we  are  to  lose  as 
chairman  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
.ccrved  under  three  chairmen,  two  of 
them  Democrats,  and  one  Republican. 
He  is  engaging  in  no  invidous  compari- 
sons when  he  says  that  the  legislative 
program  of  the  past  4  years,  enacted 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  1  has  never  been  sur- 
pa.ssed  during  that  12  year  period. 

,  The  work  of  the  committee  has  not 
only  been  fair,  but  it  has  also  been 
characterized  by  great  harmony.  The 
last  4  year.s  of  that  work  have  set  an 
example  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  do  his  best  to  emulate,  by 
handling  the  work  of  the  committee  ef- 
ficiently and  maintaining  the  fine  rela- 
tionships which  have  been  established 
between  the  parties  and  all  of  those  on 
the  committee  who  have  different  eco- 
nomic views. 

Again  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Na- 
tion and  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  type  of  out- 
standing man  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  who  is  to  head  that  commit- 
tee, and  again  to  express  our  genuine 
regret  that  we  will  lo.se  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  consideration  of  the  housing  bill,  two 
additional  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
be  permitted  to  be  with  us  on  the  floor 
in  order  to  assist  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  With  reference  to 
the  remarks  which  have  just  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  wish  to  join  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  said 
regarding  the  fine  leadership  and  co- 
operation and  help  all  of  us  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
have  received  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FULBRIGHT].  I  came  to  the 
committee  at  the  same  time  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  became  a  member,  and 


we  have  served  under  the  same  chair- 
manships. First  there  was  the  late  Sen- 
ator Tobey.  from  New  Hampshire;  then 
the  late  and  beloved  Senator  Maybank, 
of  South  Carolina ;  then  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI;  and  then  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright]. 
We  had  fine  leadership  during  all  those 
years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore any  false  impression  is  created.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  leaving  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  realize  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want 
that  impression  to  be  created. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  fully  under- 
stand that.  The  Senator  will  notice  that 
I  have  always  referred  to  the  chairman- 
ship, not  to  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee. Certainly  we  shall  continue  to 
have  the  advice  and  help  and  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  We  shall 
continue  to  have  his  assistance  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  even  though 
he  is  giving  up  the  chairmanship. 

I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas in  what  he  said  in  welcoming 
to  the  chairmanship  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  vacating,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Robertson],  who  has  sat  be- 
tween us  in  the  committee  meetings 
during  all  these  years.  I  know  that  we 
will  continue  to  have  the  same  type  of 
leadership  and  cooperation. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  he  has  done.  He  has  carried 
a  good  part  of  the  terrific  load  of  the 
work  which  comes  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  every  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act,  which  the  Senate 
passed  in  the  last  Congress,  was  one  of 
the  most  monumental  works  ever  un- 
dertaken by  that  committee.  That  was 
done  under  the  very  close  leadership 
and  direction  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  for  the  remarks  he 
has  made  regarding  me.  I  have  had  his 
leadership  and  cooperation  and  his  help, 
as  I  have  had  of  every  member  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  full  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

I  also  agree  with  what  he  said  about 
the  harmonious  operation  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  our  differences,  but 
we  thrash  them  out  in  committee,  and 
we  work  together  very  well.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright!  will  continue 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  enjoy 
another  association  which  not  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  can  enjoy,  and  that  is  that 
I  will  still  be  serving  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
while  he  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  that  association  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  wishes  to  express  his 
deep  appreciation  for  the  kind  references 


to  him  made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  Concerning  the  pro- 
gram the  Senator  from  Virginia  antici- 
pates after  our  friend  from  Arkansas 
gives  up  the  chairmanship  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  was  asked  if  he 
planned  any  realinement  of  subcommit- 
tees. He  said  certainly  he  did  not.  For 
instance,  he  said,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  we  have  the 
best  posted  man  on  housing  on  the  whole 
committee,  and  that  in  no  circumstances 
would  he  want  to  change  that  chairman- 
ship. The  subcommittees  will  remain 
the  same.  The  staff  will  be  the  same, 
except  that  there  will  be  some  realine- 
ment of  duties. 

We  mean  to  carry  on.  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  said  before, 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  car- 
ried on,  in  a  spirit  of  harmony.  Every- 
one will  be  given  the  privilege  of  express- 
ing his  views.  The  majority  will  prevail 
on  the  legislation  which  is  reported  by 
the  committee.  The  chairman  hopes 
that  he  will  find  himself  in  line  with  the 
majority  on  many  issues.  If  he  does 
not,  he  hopes  there  will  be  no  hard  feel- 
ings. On  the  fioor  every  Member  will 
vote  his  convictions,  and  there  will  be  no 
hard  feelings  toward  those  who  differ. 

Again  the  prospective  chairman  con- 
gratulates the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing.  Among  the  princi- 
pal activities  of  the  committee  will  be 
legislation  in  the  fields  of  housing  and 
small  business.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  outstanding  in  both  those  fields, 
and  certainly  at  the  present  time  they  are 
very  important  fields.  We  look  forward 
to  the  handling  of  housing  legislation  as 
it  has  been  handled  in  the  past. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  hke  to  add  one  further  word  with 
reference  to  what  the  Senator  has  said 
about  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Capitol  Hill  is 
fortunate  to  have  many  good  staffs,  but 
I  say  with  full  confidence  in  my  state- 
ment that  no  committee  has  a  finer  staff 
than  does  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  It  is  a  staff  which  has 
been  continued  from  one  chairmanship 
to  another,  except  as  some  members  of 
the  staff  have  withdrawn  or  gone  on  to 
private  work  of  some  kind.  We  have  an 
outstanding  staff,  and  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment it,  and  at  the  same  time  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  fine  help  the  members 
of  the  staff  have  given  to  us  throughout 
the  years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  on 
the  pending  housing  bill.  I  shall  not 
speak  at  great  length,  although  I  shall 
be  glad  to  reply  to  any  questions  which 
may  be  asked.  I  simply  wish  to  touch 
on  some  of  the  high  points.  I  realize 
that  I  may  omit  discussing  some  things 
in  which  some  Senators  may  be  particu- 
larly interested,  although  I  shall  not  do 
so  purposely.  But  I  shall  touch  on  the 
parts  which  I  believe  may  be  of  the  most 
interest  to  the  greater  number  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

First.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  as  I 
have  previously  stated  here  on  the  floor, 
that  the  bill  the  committee  has  reported 
is  a  reasonable  one.    Furthermore,  as  I 
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have  also  stated  even  about  the  bill  I 
introduced,  although  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  Is  not  the  bill  I  originally  in- 
troduced, nevertheless  the  pending  bill 
follows  it  largely,  but  excludes,  on  the 
one  hand,  some  provisions  which  the 
committee  thought  should  be  omitted; 
and  includes,  on  the  other,  some  provi- 
sions which  the  committee  thought 
should  be  incorporated. 

However,  by  and  large  the  pending 
bill  is  the  same  as  the  bill  I  introduced 
earlier  in  the  session;  and.  as  I  have  so 
often  said,  the  pending  bill  is  essentially 
the  bill  the  Senate  passed  last  year. 
Last  year  our  committee  repHjrted  a 
rather  comprehensive  housing  bill,  which 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and  on 
the  floor  a  compromise  was  worked  out. 
The  compromise  was  fully  entered  into 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI.  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  also  of  the 
housing  subcommittee,  participated  in 
the  working  out  of  that  compromise, 
which  ended  in  the  passage  of  the  bill 
by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  I  introduced  this  year  was  al- 
most identical  with  that  one.  There 
were  a  few  changes,  but  only  in  cases  in 
which  it  was  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
make  changes  in  order  to  take  care  of 
obligations  which  had  piled  up  since  that 
time.  For  instance,  last  year  it  was 
agreed  here  that  $150  million  additional 
should  be  placed  in  the  revolving  fund 
for  direct  loans  to  veterans.  That  figure 
was  set  as  a  result  of  information  which 
had  been  given  to  our  committee  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration — namely,  that 
that  much  additional  money  would  be 
required  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
backlog  which  had  developed  up  to  that 
time. 

This  year,  when  I  introduced  the  bill, 
instead  of  providing  for  $150  million,  I 
provided  $300  million— again  because  of 
information  which  came  to  us  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  the  effect 
that  a  sizable  backlog  had  built  up. 
That  is  one  of  the  changes  the  commit- 
tee made. 

Other  changes  were  made,  but  all  of 
them  were  very  much  along  that  hne, 
that  is.  to  bring  the  bill  up  to  date.  For 
example,  $10  million  was  provided  under 
section  701  of  the  bill  to  provide  money 
for  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  to  assist 
them  in  planning  their  public  works  and 
their  urban  renewal  programs. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point,  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  subject  of  direct 
loans? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Was  the  $300  mil- 
lion item  in  the  bill  reduced  to  $200 
million  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  it  remained  at 
$300  million. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  was  some 
discussion  about  it;  but  it  remained  at 
$300  million? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  was  not  able  to  be  present 
at  the  time  we  considered  that  particu- 
lar item,  but  I  think  he  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  of  a  certain  develop- 
ment  which  had   taken   place   in  the 


House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  had  pro- 
vided for  authority  to  increase  interest 
rates  of  VA  guaranteed  loans  from  the 
present  4^4  percent  to  b^^2  percent  and, 
coupled  with  that,  had  increased  the  re- 
volving fund  for  direct  loans,  by  $300 
million. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  aware 
of  the  jurisdictional  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  this  question  in  the  House.  Juris- 
diction in  the  House  is  divided  between 
two  committees,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia that  our  committee  agreed  to  write 
into  our  bill  the  exact  wording  of  the 
House  committee  approved  bill  dealing 
with  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that  if 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  passed  iden- 
tical bills  there  would  be  no  jurisdictional 
difficulty  this  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  one  other  question. 
Was  there  any  change  in  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  with  respect  to 
VA  loans  that  could  be  used  for  rural 
loans  that  are  not  now  covered? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  not  say 
they  are  not  now  covered,  but  they  are 
not  covered  with  sufficient  funds. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  raised  that  jxjint,  because  it 
may  lae  that  some  Senators  do  not 
understand  that  the  original  law,  as  I 
recall  it.  provided  that  the  loan  shall  be 
made  only  to  credit-worthy  veterans  who 
live  in  rural  or  semirural  areas  where 
funds  otherwise  are  not  available. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  all  frankness,  that 
if  we  increase  the  interest  rates  of  VA- 
guaranteed  loans  to  bW  percent.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  it  will  cut  down  some  of 
the  backlog.  The  full  $300  million  may 
not  be  required  to  remove  the  backlog. 
However,  if  funds  are  not  required,  they 
will  not  be  used.  The  funds  can  be  used 
only  in  rural  or  semirural  areas  to 
take  care  of  credit-worthy  veterans  who 
are  unable  to  get  the  money  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ix>int  out  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  how 
large  the  amount  covered  by  the  bill  is 
and  how  greatly  it  differs  from  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
over  the  radio  this  morning  I  heard  a 
commentator  say  that  our  bill  asked  for 
three  times  what  the  administration  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  President,  that  just  is  not  the  case. 
I  bring  the  matter  up  at  this  time  to 
point  out  that  the  biggest  single  differ- 
ence— certainly  so  far  as  cash  is  in- 
volved— between  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee reported  and  the  bill  which  the 
administration  proposed,  is  this  very 
item  of  $300  million  to  provide  loans  for 
veterans  who  live  in  areas,  all  over  this 
country,  where  mortgage  money  is  not 
available,  in  order  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  share  in  a  progrsun  of  de- 
cent housing.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  we  have  had 
in  the  whole  field  of  housing.  I  have 
stated  this  many,  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  committee 
that  I  am  rather  reluctant  to  state  it 
again,  but  the  idea  behind  the  introduc- 


tion of  this  program  of  direct  VA  loans. 
when  I  introduced  it  back  in  1950,  as  I 
recall,  was  presented  to  me  by  a  banker 
who  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  In 
the  smaller  communities,  towns,  and 
outlying  areas,  local  lenders  simply  could 
not  take  care  of  veterans  who  were  en- 
titled to  decent  homes,  because  mort- 
gage money  was  not  available  in  such 
areas. 

As  a  result  of  the  suggestion  by  the 
banker,  I  had  a  bill  prepared.  There 
was  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  passed 
the  first  time,  but  after  the  program 
worked  for  a  few  years  and  experience 
was  gained  therefrom,  we  have  had  no 
trouble  in  extending  the  program  from 
time  to  time  and.  in  addition,  when  more 
moneys  were  needed  for  the  revolving 
fund,  such  moneys  were  added.  This 
VA  direct  loan  program  is  one  of  the 
best  programs  we  have  had.  The  rate  of 
delinquencies  in  repayment  of  the  loans 
has  been  negligible. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  this  is  a  loan 
program.  There  is  no  grant  involved. 
Every  dollar  is  to  be  paid  back — and  with 
interest.  This  means  the  Government 
will  make  a  profit.  If  the  provision  to 
raise  the  interest  rate  to  5V4  percent  Is 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  it  means  such  loans 
will  bear  an  interest  rate  of  S'/*  percent, 
because,  under  the  law,  VA  direct  loans 
carry  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  do  VA- 
guaranteed  loans. 

Certainly,  I  believe  the  direct  loan 
program  ought  to  be  kept  alive. 

As  of  December  31,  1958,  the  VA  had 
some  50,000  pending  applications  for  di- 
rect loans.  These  applications  were  filed 
by  veterans  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  very  recently  a  veteran 
living  in  my  State  wrote  me  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  In  his  letter  he 
said  he  simply  could  not  understand 
the  situation  in  the  direct  loan  program. 
He  stated  he  had  had  an  application  on 
file  for  perhaps  a  year  or  longer,  I  do 
not  remember  how  long.  He  went 
ahead  to  say,  "They  tell  me  I  am  No. 
1031  on  the  list." 

This  is  a  case  of  a  veteran  in  my  home 
State.  He  has  no  real  hope  for  a  loan 
in  the  near  future  under  the  present 
loan  authorization.  This  is  a  revolving 
fund  and,  as  things  presently  stand,  this 
veteran  has  no  hojje  of  getting  a  direct 
loan  for,  perhaps,  2  or  3  more  years. 

All  we  are  attempting  to  do  by  pro- 
viding these  additional  funds  to  the  re- 
volving fund  is  to  make  it  possible  to 
eliminate  the  present  backlog  of  appli- 
cations now  pending.  If  all  the  addi- 
tional money  is  not  needed,  it  will  not 
be  used,  and,  therefore,  will  not  repre- 
sent a  charge  on  the  budget  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at 
this  point  the  information  which  was 
supplied  to  the  committee  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  This  informa- 
tion is  found  on  page  625  of  the  tran- 
script of  hearings  for  this  year.  The 
information  relates  to  the  VA  direct  loan 
program,  the  backlog  of  applications  for 
loans,  and  the  additional  amount  re- 
quired to  satisfy  this  backlog. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  the  Interest  rate  would  cut  down  the  dollars  for  the  Federal  National  Mort- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  backlog  in  some  areas.    Probably  the  full  gage    Association    in    the    Emergency 

as  follows:  $300  million  would  not  be  required.  Housing  Act  of  1958.    I  wonder  if  it  is 

VA  DniECT  Loan  Pkooeam  I  also  pointed  out  that  if  the  addition-  generally  known  and  understood  that 

Under   thin   program,    the   Veterans'   Ad-  ^^  money  is  not  required,  the  money  will  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 

ministraUon   u  authorized   to  make  direct  not  be  made  available.     This  is  not  an  tion  buys  mortgages?     These  mortgages 

Federal  loans  to  veterans  living  In  remote  appropriation    of    a    specific    amount,  bear  interest  and  are  paid  off,  and  during 

areas  which  are  not  accessible  to  the  normal  Therefore,  if  the  money  is  not  used,  there  the  time  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 

channels  of  mortgage  credit.    The  terms  of  ^ju  ^e  no  impact  on  the  budget.  Association  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 

l^A%rn-g'u"ararerproTram.'?ut"lora  max"!  ^  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ar-  made  a  clear  profit  of  nearly  a  quarter 

mum  amount  of  113,500.  kansas  made  a  statement  a  few  mmutes  billion  dollars. 

ATu    A    or  oisc   31    1958  ^^°  whlch  I  believe  we  should  all  bear  in  When  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

STA     3  AS  o          .      ,  mind.    This  bill  iias  been  attacked  from  Robertson  1    was    present    I    mentioned 

Uiiencumbered  June  30    1958..    $5,  000.000  -^    ^^  ^^^      ^^^  liberal,  as  includ-  that  one  of  the  changes  in  the  bill  which 

Treasury  advance  July  1,  1958__     50,000,000  .        ^               .           ■,                   ji.                i.T.,.jjj-     li.     l.■^^  ^   j 

•Trea-sury  advance  Oct   1.  1958..    50,000,000  ^^^  ^00  much,  and  as  providing  too  great  I  mtroduced  and  in  the  bill  as  reported 

Principal     repayments     antici-  expenditures  or  programed  outlays.    On  from  the  committee,  as  compared  with 

pated  July  1.  1958.  to  Dec.  31,  the  Other  side,  the  bill  has  been  attacked  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 

1968 —    22,000,000  for  not  providing  enough.  ate  passed  last  year,  was  with  respect  to 

Certainly  I  can  think  of  some  pro-  the  $300  million  for  direct  loans  to  vet- 

Totai  available  July  1  to  grams  I  Wx£h  we  could  step  up  a  great  erans.    I  was  about  to  speak  of  another 

, H    Z^   rnmmmVri  " ' i^.'tV  deal  more  than  is  provided  for  in  this  bill,  change  in  the  bill  and  now  contained  in 

m"ted>         ^o"^'"'"^^     <«'"'-  J27  qoo  000  However.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  all  of  the  committee  bill:  namely,  the  $10  mil- 
Unencumbered    balance    as    of  US  would  like  to  see  a  condition  come  lion  to  enable  small  cities  and  towns  to 

Dec.  31.  1958  (negligible)  .^  about   whicu   will   produce   a  balanced  make  surveys  and  to  do  planning  in  con- 

BACKLoc  AS  OF  DEC   31    19S8  budgct.    I  bellevc,  Mr.  President,  that  we  nection  with  public  improvements,  pub- 

.     „       .               ...,..'  must  consider,  in  connection  with  this  lie  works,  urban  renewal,  and  other  plans 

""""ZTAi^y  TloZ                         30  600  matter,  a  balanced  economy.    What  we  of  that  type. 

As  or  June  30,  1958 35 !  000  have  tried  to  do  in  this  bill  is  provide  a  In  1954,  we  provided  $5  million  for  the 

As  of  Dec.  31.  1958 50,000  program  which  will  produce  housing.  section  701  program.     In   1956.  we  in- 

.A  new  advance  of  S50  million  will  be  made  Practically    every   statement   the   ad-  ci-eased  the  authori^^^^^^^     by  an  addi- 

avaiiabie  on  Jan   1.  U.59.  In  accordance  with  ministration  issues  regarding  the  upturn  tional  $5  million— a  total  of  $10  mil- 

the  Emergency  Housing  Act  which  author-  in  the  economy — and  we  all  are  happy  lion, 

ized  $150  million  for  fiscal  1959  and  1960.  that  there  has  been  an  upturn — includes  This  program  has  now  been  in  opera- 

Because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  the  VA  re-  something  about  the  upsurge  in  housing,  tion  for  about  5  years     "nie  authoriza- 

fuses  to  accept  any  more  applications.    They  the  tremendous  push  it  has  attained  over  tion  is  about  exhausted.     There  remams 

so  advise  the  applicant  and  issue  a  number  the  past  several  months,  and  what  may  only  $975,000  to  be  appropriated.    Nine 

which  gives  him  a  priority  to  be  effective  if  be  expected  during  1959.  million  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has 

and  when  funds  are  available.    To  remove  j^j.     President     in    this    regard,    the  been  spent  or  allocated,  and  $975,000  re- 

the  backlr-:;  would  require  an  estimated  $300  Emereencv  Housing  Act  of  1958    which  mains  to  be  appropriated.     We  thought 

miiiu.n.     E.ch   potential  application  Is  for  nissed  in  the  Senate  and  which  the  we  ought  to  add  $10  million  to  that  fund, 

an  average  loan  of  $10,000   making  a  gross  J^^  ^4^'/"^  ^^^ J^d  on  the  S  day  under  SO  we  put  that  amount  in  the  committee 

estimated  total  of  $500  million.     According  rresiueni  sieiieu  uii   uie  idst  uay   unuci  •-                  „  j^:„;..4.,„4.:„„    uni    oie« 

to  a  normal  attrition  of  40  to  50  percent,  thl  the  law  he  was  allowed  to  sign  it— and  he  bill  when  the   administration  biU  also 

net  demand  would  be  5230  million.    If  these  signed  it  grudpingly — is  very  important,  contamed  an  additional  *io  "\"iiO'^  ^o^" 

applications  v.ere  to  continue  at  the  present  if  jt  had  not  been  for  the  law  enacted  this  program.     So  there  is  no  difference 

rate  until  February  1.  1959.  a  $300  million  during  the  last  session,  I  suggest  the  up-  between  the  committee  bill  and  the  ad- 

authorization  would  be  a  minimum  to  eiimi-  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  economy  would  not  have  been  ministration's  bid  in  connection  with  the 

nate  the  backlog.  anything  like  we  had  experienced.    The  authorization  for  the  701  program. 

Mr.    SPiiRKMAN.     This    information  upturn  would  not  have  come  as  early  as  This     additional     authorization     will 

relates  to  the  status  of  the  direct  loan  it  did.  and  certainly  the  upturn  would  cause    no    immediate    impact    on    the 

piopram  as  of  December  31,  1958.  and  I  not  have  had  the  great  proportion  ex-  budget,  because  this  item  has  already 

desire  to  read  one  sentence  therefrom :  perienced  thus  far.  been  budgeted  for  1960;  that  is  the  $975.- 

11  these  applications  were  to  continue  at  Pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Housing  000,  the  amount  which  remains  m  the 

the  present  rate  until  February  1,  1959,  a  $300  Act  of  1958.  I  suggest  that  between  200,-  existing  authorization. 

million  authorization  would  be  a  minimum  qOO  and  300,000  houses  were  built  which  It  is  rather  interesting  to  study  the  im- 

to  eliminate  the  backlog.  otherwise  would  not  have  been  built.  Pact  of  the  bill  on  the  budget.    A  great 

This  is  not  my  statement:  this  is  not  Surely  you  agreed  this  legislation  was  a  r|^^J^y,I^°P}^Ji^iS^/J,„^'^^^^^ 

the    statement    of    the    Committee    on  good  investment.     The  cost  outlay  of  a  budget,  ff  ^bre^^it  doj^ij     As  a  matter 

Banking   and   Currency;    but   it  is   the  billion  dollars,  from  the  standpoint  of  °f  ^^^,^1  h^Sal?  fnr  ?q^q  «nd^^^^^ 

statement  of  the  Veterans'  Administra-  the  budget,  represented  a  good  invest-  upon  the  budget  for  1959  and  very  1  ttle 

tion.  which  administers  this  loan  pro-  ment.    There  were  no  grants  in  this  leg-  yP^^/^^^^^^.^Jf^^^I  Hirltt^^^^ 

gram  islation.     Not  a  dime  was  provided  for  the  item  for  the  VA  direct  loans,  that  is. 

Mr.KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  grants.    The  legislation  provided  for  a  ^^^^/^j^^^^^f  ^,,5^2?  pZph^^^^^^ 

Senator  yield'  billion  dollars  for  loans,  with  respect  to  sidered  as  a  budget  expenditure— and  it 

Mr  SPARKMAN     I  yield  which   the  Federal  National   Mortgage  reaUy    should    not    be    carried    iJn    the 

Mr.'  KUCHEL.    Does  the  Veterans'  Ad-  Association  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  budget  because  J^^^jjot  anexpenditur^^ 

ministration,  in  making  the  statement  That  is  another  thing  of  which  many  but  a  1°«^;.  ^.^. 'fj^f  "^^"^J"?^^^^^^^ 

which  the  able  Senator  has  just  read,  people  lose  sight.    The  Federal  housing  57.  ^s  reponed  by  the  cor^^ 

equate  the  figure  with  a  recommendation  program,  which  is  the  largest  part  of  our  f°"^^^^30  mi  lion  high^^^^^ 

for  a  change  in  interest  rates?  housing  program,  has  not  cost  the  Fed-  ^^i^^^^Jj^^'^^^^^"  I^^^^^  .b^,  °^^^^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    No,  it  does  not.    I  eral   Government   1   penny.     The  sev-  ^°"^'P'\^:^,if°     ?hi^tn  be  tme    but 

believe  the  Senator  was  present  when  I  eral  million  houses  which  have  been  con-  P^^P^^  "Pf  f  ?J*,^^  ^'^  ^  ^  ^"^^^  ^""^ 

replied  to  a  question  from  the  Senator  structed  through  the  medium  of  FHA  ^^^f^%^^r^J;  ^^^^   Pr-cirt^nt   uriii  th<» 

from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson].  financing  during  the  time  the  agency  has  Mr   CLARK     Mr  JPresiaent,  win  tne 

Mr.KUCHEL.    Yes.  been  in  existence-24  years-have  not  Senator  yield  at  that  iwm^^ 

Mr   SPARKMAN     I  said  in  reply  to  cost  the  Government,  nor  the  taxpayer  Mr.  SPARKMAN     I  am  glad  to  yield 

thfquesu^™  Lnkly  I  bSieve  iki  for  that  matter,  any  money.    The  FKA  ^  "^^    "^"^  ^,^°^  ^^.^^^^^^^^^ 

increa.ce  the  interest  rates,  as  S.  57  would  has  paid  for  itself.     In  addition  it  has  one  of  the  hardest  and  ablest  workers  on 

provide,  it  will  reduce  the  need  for  addi-  built  up  a  reserve  of  nearly  $700  million,  our  housing  subcommittee, 

tional  funds  to  some  extent.    The  reduc-  A  moment  or  so  ago  I  said  something  Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  my  friend  for 

lion  would  not  be  great,  but  increasing  about  authorizing  an  additional  billion  his  kmd  comment. 
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I  should  like  to  emphasize  what  the 
Senator  has  just  said,  because  I  agree 
with  him  that  the  press  of  the  country 
and  the  people  of  the  country  do  not 
understand  what  very  minor  differences 
there  are  between  Senate  bill  57,  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
drafted  and  piloted  through  the  Banking 
and  .Currency  Committee  with  such  skill, 
and  the  administration  proposal,  which 
the  committee — correctly,  in  my  judg- 
ment, at  least — rejected. 

Is  it  really  true  that  if  we  eliminate 
the  $300  million  for  direct  veterans' 
loans — every  cent  of  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor pointed  out,  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury — the  Senator's  bill  would  cost 
only  $30  million  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     In  the  1960  budget? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  only  discuss- 
ing the  impact  on  the  1960  budget,  be- 
cause so  much  has  been  said  about 
throwing  the  budget  out  of  balance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  a  table  which  appears  on 
page  61  of  the  report  of  the  committee. 
I  take  it  from  what  he  says  that  that  ta- 
ble, which  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee by  HHFA  is  not  correct,  because 
that  would  show,  as  an  additional  ex- 
penditure by  reason  of  Senate  bill  57, 
some  $233  million.  I  was  a  little  skep- 
tical of  that  table. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  I  can  ex- 
plain that.  The  administration  states 
that  if  our  bill  passes  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported, $200  million  will  be  spent  for 
veterans'  loans.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
ministration estimates  that  it  will  not 
spend  the  full  $300  million,  but  will 
spend  only  $200  million,  and  that  $200 
million  Is  included  in  the  administra- 
tion figure  of  some  $230  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  administration 
makes  no  distinction  between  money  put 
out  on  a  loan  basis,  which  will  be  paid 
back,  and  money  which  is  put  out  as  a 
grant,  or  an  expenditure  for  services, 
and  does  not  come  back. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  do  not  direct  any  criticism  at  the 
administration  for  doing  that.  The 
trouble  is  with  our  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing. I  wish  we  could  devise  a  new  sys- 
tem of  bookkeeping  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. No  business  would  keep  books 
In  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
keeps  books.  The  $1  billion  which  we 
made  available  last  year  to  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  with 
which  to  buy  up  mortgages,  was  in- 
vested—every cent — in  moneymaking 
mortgages  so  far  as  the  Government  was 
concerned.  Yet  this  $1  billion  is  carried 
as  though  it  had  been  spent,  never  to  be 
recovered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  I  should  like  to  make  the  ob- 
servation that  not  only  would  no  well- 
operated  business  keep  its  books  in  the 
obsolete  method  utilized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  no  well-operated  city 
does  it.  Every  city  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  whatever — certainly  my  own 
city  of  Philadelphia — has  separated  its 
capital  budget  from  its  operating  budget. 
I  believe  that  if  the  Federal  Government 


were  to  bring  its  budget  procedures  into 
line  with  those  of  the  majority  of  well- 
operated  cities  in  the  United  States,  we 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  off. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Recently,  there  was 
published  in  one  of  the  national  maga- 
zines— I  believe  it  was  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report — an  article  which  dis- 
cussed this  very  subject;  namely,  the 
manner  of  keeping  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment budget.  There  was  a  chart  which 
showed  that  If  there  were  a  division  be- 
tween expenditures — that  is.  money 
spent,  not  to  be  recovered — and  capital 
investments — that  is.  the  $1  billion  in 
FNMA  mortgages,  for  example — instead 
of  the  budget  being  out  of  balance  this 
year,  it  would  be  balanced,  and  next  year 
we  would  have  several  billion  dollars  left 
over. 

Mr.  AIKEN  rose. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  seems  to  have  become  inter- 
ested. I  made  a  remark  which  he  may 
not  have  caught.  I  am  not  saying  this 
in  criticism  of  the  administration. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  the  system  of 
bookkeeping  which  we  have— a  system 
which  does  not  take  into  account  such 
things  as  investments  in  home  mort- 
gages, which  have  actually  resulted  in 
money  being  made.  A  moment  ago  I 
gave  flsures  showing  that  during  its  oper- 
ation the  FHA  had  built  up  a  surplus  of 
about  $700  million  profit,  and  that  the 
FNMA.  during  its  operation,  had  built  up 
a  profit  of  about  $250  million.  Nearly 
$1  billion  has  been  made  in  the  housing 
operation  by  those  two  agencies  alone. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered the  question  I  was  about  to  ask 
him.  with  respect  to  the  repayment  of 
the  housing  loans  and  the  present  stand- 
ing of  the  Government  on  the  profit  and 
loss  statement. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying.  I  take  It, 
is  that  the  assets  of  the  Government,  and 
consequently  of  the  taxpayer,  are  in- 
creasing at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the 
liabilities. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  Is  an 
absolutely  sound  statement.  That  does 
not  take  into  account  what  has  been  a 
very  fine  and  profitable  operation  in  the 
VA  guarantee  program,  under  which 
mortgages  have  been  handled  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  not  neces- 
sarily through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  Is  proposed  to  strike 
out  direct  loans  to  veterans  in  rural  and 
sparsely  settled  areas.  After  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  some  counties  were 
made  eligible  for  loans.  But  if  we  must 
go  home  and  explain  to  them  that,  al- 
though they  were  made  eligible  for  loans 
last  year,  we  have  decided  not  to  make 
any  loans  at  all  this  year,  I  am  wondering 
just  what  the  reaction  will  be.  I  under- 
stand that  whether  a  county  Is  eligible 
depends  on  the  capital  wealth  of  the 
county. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  the  avaUabillty 
of  mortgage  money. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  In  some  counties 
there  may  be  a  colony  of  extremely  well 
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to  do  people  who,  because  of  their  own 
personal  income,  would  disqualify  every- 
one in  the  entire  county  from  receiving 
a  direct  loan.  It  makes  for  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation.  Most  people  would  still 
be  in  favor  of  direct  loans,  but,  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  people 
living  in  the  county  who  are  well-to-do, 
the  whole  county,  and  all  the  people  liv- 
ing in  it.  would  be  disqualified  from  re- 
ceiving direct  loans.  Therefore  I  am 
wondering,  if  provisions  for  direct  loans 
to  veterans  living  In  rural  or  sparsely 
settled  areas  of  the  country  are  stricken, 
how  we  will  be  able  to  explain  it  to  the 
people  when  we  go  home. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Just  a  little  while 
ago  I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  statement  which  was  based  on  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  That  information 
showed  that  as  of  December  31.  1958. 
there  was  a  backlog  of  50.000  applications 
from  veterans  living  in  ruraJ  and  semi- 
rural  areas.  Tlie  information  also 
showed  that  if  applications  continued 
to  be  received  at  the  present  rate  until 
February  1,  1959.  $300  miUion  In  au- 
thorizations would  be  the  minimum 
amount  that  would  be  required  to  elim- 
inate the  backlog. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  any  Information  showing  what 
the  record  of  repayment  is  on  that  type 
of  loan?  I  refer  to  direct  loans  In  the 
rural  area.s.  What  is  the  record  of  re- 
payment of  those  loans  as  compared 
with  the  repayment  of  other  type  of 
loarvs? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  that  Informa- 
tion is  not  contained  in  this  year's  hear- 
InRs.  I  know  that  It  was  contained  in  the 
hearings  of  last  year.  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  that  has  ever 
been  accomplished.  I  refer  to  the  record 
of  repayment.  It  was  shown  then  that 
the  cases  in  default  were  almost  negli- 
gible. We  must  remember  that  VA 
loaris  carry  a  rate  of  interest  which  gives 
a  profit  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Another  reason  why  I 
have  a  particular  interest  In  this  phase 
of  the  loan  provisions  Is  that  there  are 
so  many  people  who  are  presently  living 
in  undesirable  quarters  in  cities  and  who 
would  like  to  get  outside  the  cities  and 
build  their  homes  where  they  could  enjoy 
better  living.  If  there  is  no  provision 
for  loans  for  people  who  wish  to  acquire 
land  and  to  build  a  home  In  the  rural  or 
sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  country, 
they  will  be  sentenced  to  living  in  those 
city  areas,  and  perhaps  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  urban  renewal  to  some  extent, 
but  under  conditions  other  than  those 
which  are  preferable  and  desirable. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  before  me  a 
brief  statement  on  that  point  which  was 
made  during  the  hearings  this  year.  I 
wish  I  had  a  more  complete  breakdown. 
However.  Mr.  William  J.  Driver,  Acting 
Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  gave  us  this  testimony: 
To  date,  nearly  fl  percent  of  the  direct 
loans  have  been  repaid  In  full;  e  percent 
have  been  sold  to  private  Inveatort,  and  It 
has  been  necessary  to  foreclose  on  only  a  lit- 
tle over  one-haU  of  l  percent  of  the  direct 
loans  made. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  rural  development  program, 
which  Is  designed  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  farms  which  have  become  uneco- 
nomic, and  make  the  best  possible  living 
for  the  people  who  live  on  those  farms. 
If  there  is  no  provision  made  for  loans 
for  those  rural  areas,  the  little  farms  will 
probably  grow  into  brush,  and  our  whole 
rural  development  program  will  be  given 
a  setback.  That  is  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen if  no  provision  is  made  for  direct 
loans  to  veterans  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  that.  "You  can  go  out  and  get  the 
money  at  5' 2  or  at  5U  percent."  That 
does  not  work  out  that  way.  however. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  not  mat- 
ter whether  the  interest  rate  were  10 
percent.  There  would  still  be  some  areas 
of  the  Nation  where  mortgage  money 
would  not  be  available. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  are  some  areas 
where  the  small  local  banks  simply  can- 
not provide  the  means  for  making  those 
loans.  There  are  other  areas  where  they 
do  not  want  to  bother  with  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  repeat 
something  I  said  a  little  while  aso  be- 
fore the  Senator  came  into  the  Chamber. 
I  introduced  IcRislation  which  estab- 
lished the  VA  direct  loan  program  in 
1950.  One  day  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  banker  at  Tu.sciunbia.  Ala.  He 
was  a  smalltown  banker.  He  said  in  his 
letter.  "Our  bank  has  always  tried  to 
serve  this  community.  We  believe  that 
the  veterans  who  are  coming  back  from 
.service  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  hous- 
ing program. "  He  said.  "However,  a 
small  bank  like  this  can  only  carry  a 
small  number  of  mortgages  in  its  port- 
folio, and  we  cannot  get  mortgage  in- 
vestors to  come  in.  I  believe  that  in 
cases  like  that  the  Federal  Government 
oupht  to  provide  a  direct  loan." 

Acting  on  that  suggestion  I  had  legis- 
lation drawn  which,  as  I  have  said,  I 
introduced  in  1950. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  people  who  object 
to  making  direct  loans  In  rural  areas 
might  also  object  because,  as  they  say, 
"If  people  build  homes  10  miles  out  of 
town,  we  will  have  to  build  public  roads 
for  them  to  get  them  into  town,  and  that 
will  cost  money.  We  may  even  have  to 
run  rural  electrification  lines  out  to 
them,  and  perhaps  even  provide  schools, 
or  at  least  make  arrangements  to  trans- 
port their  children  to  school."  Some 
people  will  object  to  all  these  things  be- 
cause other  people  like  to  raise  a  family 
and  have  a  home  that  is  not  located  in 
a  crowded  district  in  a  city,  but,  instead, 
a  few  miles  out  in  the  country,  where 
they  can  walk  on  land  they  own  and 
where  they  can  take  pride  in  its  owner- 
ship and  pride  in  being  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  made  that  state- 
ment.   I  agree  with  him  completely. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  and  I,  and  others,  are 
interested  in  having  GI's  get  loans  to 
build  houses.  The  question  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  I  see  it,  is  whether  it  is  not 
better — and  I  believe  it  is — for  them  to 
get  their  loans  through  private  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    If  the  interest  rate 
is  going  to  be  the  same  on  direct  Gov- 
ernment loans  and  loans  from  private 
industry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  agree  that  I 
would  much  rather  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  All  of  US  would 
much  rather  see  that. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  has  in- 
creased the  interest  rate  to  5\a  percent, 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  increased  the  rate  to 
5>4  percent  in  the  bill  which  we  are 
considering.  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
judgment  of  everyone  I  have  talked  to 
about  the  subject — and  it  makes  sense 
to  me — that  with  a  5' 4  percent  inter- 
est rate,  there  will  be  more  buyers  of 
veterans'  mortgages  at  5*4  percent  than 
there  will  be  mortgages,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  a  small  town  or  a  big 
town,  because,  as  the  able  Senator  will 
agree,  a  veteran's  mortgage,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  in  case  of  default  is  imme- 
diately payable  in  cash — is  preferable  to 
an  FHA  mortgage. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  it  is. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Therefore.  I  be- 
lieve the  whole  argument  is  based  upon 
the  question,  under  existing  conditions, 
when  there  is  such  a  great  demand  for 
taxpayers'  money,  and  a  great  demand 
on  the  Treasury  from  every  direction, 
for  things  needed,  whether  this  is  not 
one  of  the  places  where  we  could,  at 
least  for  the  next  few  months,  see  if 
private  industry  carmot  buy  these  mort- 
gages and  thereby  reUeve  the  Treasury 
of  the  obligation,  and  help  a  little  to- 
ward balancing  our  budget  and  reduc- 
ing our  expenditures.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. I  have  not  found  any  member  of 
the  committee  or  anyone  else  who  .'s 
not  sincere  and  conscientious  in  his  de- 
sire to  help  the  veteran.  But  the  vet- 
eran, likewise,  is  a  taxpayer.  He,  too, 
wants  the  Government  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  think  he  would  prefer 
to  sell  his  mortgage  to  private  industry 
than  to  the  Government,  because  a  lot 
of  redtape  is  involved  when  he  borrows 
directly  from  the  Government.  There- 
fore, I  shall  recommend  strongly — and 
shall  offer  an  amendment  later  to  that 
effect — the  elimination  of  direct  loans 
at  this  time,  and  to  try  out  such  a  pro- 
cedure for  a  period  of  6  months. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  says  about 
the  desirabiUty  of  private  investors  sup- 
plying the  money  for  mortgages.  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  quite  certain  that  with 
the  interest  increase  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  the  VA  guaranteed  mortgage  pro- 
gram off  the  ground  and  moving  again. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  As  was  done  a  year 
ago. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  said  earlier  that 
I  felt  an  interest  rate  increase  would 
perhaps  cut  down  the  demand  for  VA 
direct  loans.  But  there  is  one  item  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  Senator's  attention: 
First,  VA  direct  home  loans  caruiot  be 
made  to  any  veteran  who  can  get  money 
at  any  price — not  merely  at  the  514-per- 
cent  rate,  but  at  any  price.  That  is  the 
law.  If  money  is  available  to  the  vet- 
eran at  6  p>ercent,  he  cannot  come  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  say, 
"I  want  your  mortgage,  because  other- 
wise I  will  have  to  pay  6  percent."  In 
other  words,  if  the  veteran  can  obtain 
money,  he  cannot  get  a  direct  loan. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama,  then, 
that  even  though  we  provide  for  $300 
million,  if  that  is  the  purpose,  or  $200 
million,  or  $150  million,  or  even  $100 
million,  very  little  of  it,  if  any.  will  be 
used? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
please  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  even  though  we  provide  in 
the  bill  for  $300  million,  $200  million, 
S150  million.  $100  million,  S50  million, 
very  little  of  it.  if  any,  will  be  used  as 
a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  interest 
rate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  us  use  the  Ad- 
ministration's figures  on  that.  The  Ad- 
ministration gives  us  these  figures,  which 
are  found  on  page  61  of  the  report.  If 
$300  million  is  voted  and  the  5  U -percent 
interest  date  increase  is  voted,  it  is  the 
estimate  of  the  Administration- 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  These  figures  are 
furnished  to  us  by  the  Housing  Agency. 
I  assume  they  obtained  the  figures  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
Housing  Agency  estimates  that  there 
would  be  $200  million  spent  on  VA  direct 
home  loans.  That  amount  is  included 
in  the  figure  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  been  using. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  it  is  voted. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  reason  why  we 
are  taking  a  little  time  on  this  subject 
is  that  it  is  one  of  the  items  in  dispute 
between  the  proponents  of  the  bill  we 
are  considering  and  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  which  it  is  planned  to 

offer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  had  said  earlier 
that  this  is  really  the  biggest  single  item 
of  difference.  I  may  have  gone  too  far 
a  while  ago  when  I  said  "at  any  price." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  we  eliminate  the 
$300  miUion,  then  the  impact  or  the  drain 
upon  the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
as  between  the  bill  which  is  being  con- 
sidered and  the  so-called  administration 
bill,  would  be  only  about  $35  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Thirty  or  tliirty- 
five  million  dollars;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  the  only 
big  difference  between  the  proposals.  If 
we  could  eliminate  that  item,  the  only 
argument  then  would  be  over  the 
amount  of  $30  million  or  $35  million. 
There  will  be  other  years  when  there 
will  be  differences. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Even  then,  the  dif- 
ference will  not  be  too  great. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  wUl  not  be  too 
great. 

*Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  have  gone 
(|  too  far  a  while  ago  when  I  said  "at 
any  price."  I  would  say  it  does  have  to 
be  competitive.  But  if  the  money  is 
available  at  a  competitive  interest  rate, 

«  then  the  borrower  can  get  a  direct  loan. 

H  The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 

that  in  the  bill  we  continue  the  VHMCP 
for  2  years.  That  is  the  voluntary  ar- 
rangement whereby  private  insurance 
companies,  investment  bankers,  and 
others,  agree  to  assist  in  this  program. 
In  other  words,  we  are  doing  everything 
we  can  to  push  private  money  into  these 
areas.  I  said  earlier  that  if  the  demand 
is  not  present,  the  money  will  not  be 
used.    It  is  not  appropriated. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  are  all  trying 
to  keep  the  budget  in  balance.  If  we 
could  eliminate  the  $300  million,  we 
would  be  only  about  $35  million  apart, 
and  the  proposed  legislation  would  call 
upon  the  Treasury  /or  only  about  $35 
million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Wo  would  not  be 
too  far  apart,  if  we  could  decide  simply 
to  eliminate  the  $300  million,  or  perhaps 
reduce  the  amount  to  as  little  as  $50 
million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  Senator 
proposing  to  eliminate  the  assistance 
that  we  give  to  the  country  boys? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  would  be  elim- 
inating from  the  program  assistance  to 
the  country  boys  who  are  veterans.  We 
would  exclude  them  from  loans. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  this 
program  involves  no  gi-ants  and  no  cost. 
The  program  actually  makes  money.  I 
am  simply  not  willing  to  eliminate  the 
country  boys.  I  would  much  rather 
eliminate  some  other  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  much  more  interested  in  seeing 
the  veterans  out  in  the  country  given 
some  opportunity  to  have  decent  hous- 
ing than  I  am  in  raising  the  price  level 
for  the  finest  homes  in  town  to  $20,000. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  tell  a  coun- 
try boy,  who  is  a  veteran  of  the  Second 
World  War  or  the  Korean  war,  that  he 
cannot  have  a  $10,000  house. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  the  Senator 
be  wiUing  to  limit  the  program  to  vet- 
erans who  live  in  the  country? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  already  lim- 
ited to  rural  and  semirural  areas. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  not  limit  it  to 
farmers  who  live  in  small  towns  having 
a  population  of,  say,  2,000  or  under? 
Those  are  the  people  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  The  law  has 
been  operating  well  now  for  9  years 
under  a  definition  we  all  understand,  and 
it  relates  to  rural  and  semirural  areas. 
It  provides  credit  to  veterans  who  live 
in  rural  and  semirural  areas,  and  who 
cannot  obtain  credit  otherwise.  I  think 
that  is  a  satisfactory  definition,  and  cer- 
tainly is  sufficiently  restrictive. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  should  like  to  contrib- 
ute first  hand  knowledge.     Verm.ont  is  a 


rural  State  and  would  be  one  of  the  big 
losers  if  direct  loans  to  rural  areas  were 
discontinued.  The  average  loan  in  the 
rural  areas  of  my  State  is  $6,000.  The 
loan  average  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  $10,000.  If  those  who  are  opposed  to 
making  loans  in  ruial  areas  really  want 
to  save  money  for  the  Government,  they 
should  make  all  loans  in  rural  areas,  be- 
cause they  would  be  making  loans  of 
$6,000  instead  of  SIO.OOO. 

I  have  been  reading  statements  in  the 
newspapers  by  persons  who  are  opposed 
to  making  loans  to  veterans  in  rural 
areas. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should,  under 
any  circum.':tance,  discriminate  against 
a  veteran  who  lives  in  a  rural  area.  To 
do  that  would  be  one  of  the  worst  thint^'s 
we  could  do  for  the  country  and  one  of 
the  worst  things  we  could  do  for  the 
veterans. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question:  It  is  assumed  by  those  who 
are  opposed  to  rural  loans  that  money 
will  be  available  at  5' 4  percent.  Was 
any  assurance  given  to  the  committee 
that  the  money  would  be  available  at  5 '4 
percent  once  rural  loans  were  discon- 
tinued by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee— I  do  not  remember  whether  it 
was  in  the  hearing  this  year  or  the  hear- 
ing last  summer — by  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  mortgage  bankers  and  invest- 
ment people,  "who  chip  in  and  set  up  a 
voluntary  prof^ram,  was  that  in  spite 
of  all  they  would  be  willing  to  do.  there 
would  still  be  a  need  for  the  direct-loan 
program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  not  the  discon- 
tinuance of  loans  in  rural  areas  be  an 
incentive  to  raising  the  interest  rates  to 
the  maximum  amount  permitted  by  the 
States,  plus  such  service  charges  as  might 
also  be  made? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  that  is 
true;  but  I  go  back  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  money  available  in  those 
areas.  The  largest  single  lending  group 
in  the  country,  so  far  as  home  mort- 
gages are  concerned,  are  the  savings  and 
loan  associations.  I  believe  they  carry 
a  higher  percentage  of  mortgages  than 
any  other  group.  But  the  FHA-insured 
and  VA-guaranteed  mortgage  funds  are 
made  available  by  mortgage  bankers  and 
large  insurance  companies  and  similar 
large  investment  funds.  Most  of  these 
lenders  are  in  New  York  City,  Hartford, 
Pliiladelphia,  and  cities  like  that.  They 
are  not  interested  in  making  loans  in 
small  rural  places.  Of  course,  they  do 
not  mind  making  a  loan  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  where  they  probably  have  their 
own  representatives. 

But  if  I  were  to  ask  them  to  go  to 
Dale  County,  perhaps,  which  is  a  small 
rural  county,  or  to  Lawrence  County, 
or  to  any  other  county,  they  would  not 
be  interested  primarily  because  they 
have  no  way  of  servicing  the  loan  in 
such  counties. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  say.  to 
their  credit,  that  many  of  the  com- 
panies joined  together  and  established 
the  VHMCP,  a  voluntary  program  for 
making  loans;  and  they  have  tried  to 
penetrate    these    areas    insofar    as  pos- 


sible. However,  they  have  only  a 
limited  amount  of  funds,  even  when  they 
have  combined  their  resources.  Their 
testimony  is  that,  despite  all  they  are 
able  to  do,  the  direct-loan  program  Is 
still  needed  in  order  to  reach  certain 
areas  which  they  simply  cannot  reach. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Furthermore,  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  more  persons  can  be 
decently  housed  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  rural 
areas  than  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
Docs  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Someone  has  said 
that  we  are  discriminating  against  the 
veterans 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  realize  that;  some 
others  have  said  it.  However,  the  fact 
is  that  we  are  not  discriminating  against 
the  veterans.  In  fact,  we  are  discrimi- 
nating against  the  other  groups  in  the 
population  by  giving  the  veterans  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  as  I  view  the 
situation,  we  are  simply  trying  to  equal- 
ize the  opportunities. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Dakota,  who.  I 
may  say,  was  most  helpful  in  the  writing 
of  similar  legislation  for  direct  loans  to 
farmers  for  decent  housing. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Let  me  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  what  per- 
centage of  such  loans  the  veterans  who 
live  in  the  rural  areas  have  been  receiv- 
ing during  the  last  9  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  all  of  the  money  in  this 
program  goes  to  veterans  living  in  rural 
areas  or  in  small  towns.  If  the  Senator 
is  inquiring  about  what  direct  loan  funds 
go  to  veterans  living  on  farms,  I  do  not 
know.  About  the  size  of  this  program 
related  to  the  overall  housing  program. 
it  would  be  hard  to  compare,  t)ecau8e  this 
is  a  direct-loan  program,  whereas  the 
other  programs  are  insurance  or  guar- 
antee programs.  The  FHA  insurance 
program  Is  approximately  $30-odd  bil- 
lion, and  the  VA  guarantee  program  In- 
volves some  $24  billion  of  loan  guarantee 
for  direct  Government  loans  to  veterans 
in  rural  areas  or  small  towns.  The  figure 
is  $1  billion.    It  is  only  one-thirtieth  of 

the  FHA  program  and  about  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  VA  guarantee  program.  So 
it  would  be  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 

whole. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  knows  that  if  It  had  not 
been  for  the  direct  loans  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  last  year  the  farmers  would  not 
have  been  able  to  obtain  such  loans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  that  is 
why  last  year  I  proposed  legislation  to 
take  care  of  the  situation,  which  the 
Senator  from  North  I>akota  Joined  in 
sponsoring:  and  he  was  quite  Instru- 
mental in  getting  it  through. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  point  is  that 
all  of  us  are  in  sympathy  with  the  vet- 
erans and  also  with  the  farmers;  and 
we  wish  to  do  the  right  thing.  But  we 
wish  to  start  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion— I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  the  same  thought — being  the 
first  piece  of  major  legislation  of  this 
session,  by  seeing  whether  we  can  re- 
move enough  authorizations  or  appro- 
priations, without  either  hurting  our 
people  or  hindering  the  program,  to  make 
it  possible  to  balance  the  budget.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are 
not  attempting  to  hurt  or  to  hinder  any- 
one; our  purpose  is  simply  to  help  the 
170  million  Americans  by  keeping  down 
the  expenditures  and  the  budget,  so  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  raise  taxes. 

So  we  are  not  attempting  to  hinder 
the  program.  Instead,  our  endeavor  is 
to  find  whether  we  can  delay  some  items 
for  a  period  of  time,  without  hurting 
anyone  or  any  group,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  a  balanced  budget,  and  perhaps 
a  little  surplus.  That  is  what  I  am  in- 
terested in.  I  am  not  interested  in  hin- 
dering any  program,  and  I  know  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  feels  the  same 
way  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  knows  how  I 
worked  in  the  committee  to  try  to  hold 
this  program  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
reasonable  limits;  and — as  I  have  stated 
earlier — after  all,  this  bill  represents  es- 
sentially what  was  agreed  to  here  last 
year  between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  myself  and  other 
Members  who  participated  in  that  com- 
promise settlement. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  believe  that  is  a 
correct  statement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  However.  I  think 
circumstances  today  are  difl'erent,  be- 
cause today  there  is  a  greater  demand 
on  the  Government  for  missiles  and 
rockets  and  to  meet  the  military  threat 
of  our  enemy.  So  I  believe  we  must  take 
that  factor  into  consideration,  and  must 
see  whether  we  can,  in  tlie  case  of  every 
bill  which  comes  before  us  this  year,  cut 
off  some  of  what  I  shall  call,  for  lack  of 
a  better  description,  the  fat,  or  find 
some  way  by  which  we  can  elimmate  a 
Uttle  of  the  proposed  expenditures  with- 
out hm-ting  the  programs. 

Here  is  one  instance  of  that  sort,  I 
believe;  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  have 
a  balanced  budget  and,  possibly,  reduced 
expenditures,  because  I  believe  the 
coimtry  will  be  better  off  if  we  operate 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
I  favor  a  balanced  budget;  but  I  want 
it  in  connection  with  a  balanced  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct;  and 
I  agree. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  sacrifice  the  one  for  the  other. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  100  percent  in 
agreement  that  we  should  not.  But  I 
believe  we  can  have  a  balanced  economy 
and  also  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Furthermore,  as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  may  recall, 
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earlier  I  pointed  out  that  all  of  these 
loans  are  profit  making;  and  I  de- 
plored the  bookkeeping  system  the  Oov- 
emment  has,  which  does  not  permit 
these  expenditures  to  be  shown  as  cap- 
ital expenditures,  rather  than  just  as 
dead-end  expenditures,  inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  knows  they  are 
not  dead-end  expenditures  at  all. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree.  As  I  said 
to  the  press.  I  know  of  no  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  misvmderstanding  and  so 
many  unfactual  statements  as  there 
have  been  about  the  housing  bill  which 
now  is  before  us. 

On  the  facts,  which  speak  for  them- 
selves, we  are  not  too  far  apart;  and  I 
believe  that  before  we  get  through — and 
I  know  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  be  very,  very  helpful — all  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  demonstrate  their 
good,  conunon  sense,  and  thus  will  make 
it  possible  to  eliminate  from  this  hous- 
ing bill  the  items  which  are  not  essen- 
tial, but  which  can  be  eliminated  with- 
out hindering  the  bill  at  all.  After  they 
are  eliminated,  I  believe  we  shall  have 
one  piece  of  legislation  which  will  add 
very  little — although,  of  course,  it  will 
add  a  little — to  the  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury, which  has  a  tendency  to  put  the 
budget  out  of  balance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  this  time,  let 
me  say — in  reply  to  the  question  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  asked  me  a 
few  minutes  ago — that  I  now  have  be- 
fore me  some  figures  which  bear  on  the 
question  he  asked.  I  refer  now  to  page 
609  of  the  hearings,  from  which  I  shall 
read  a  brief  statement  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  testimony  received  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration: 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  direct  home 
loan  program  In  mld-1950  through  Decem- 
l>er  1958,  we  have  made  126,850  direct  loans 
amounting  to  nearly  $956  million — 

I  guessed  that  the  correct  figure  was 
$1  billion;  and,  obviously,  I  did  not  miss 
by  very  much  the  exact  amount — 
to  veterans  in  rural  areas  and  In  small  cities 
and  towns  where  private  mortgage  funds 
for  gfuarantecd  home  loans  have  not  been 
generally  available. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
while  ago  I  said  the  FHA  itself  has 
incurred  contingent  obligations  in  ex- 
cess. I  believe,  of  $30  billion,  and  is  re- 
questing additional  authority  by  means 
of  this  bill.  The  FHA  has  requested  $12 
billion.  My  bill  proposes  $8  biUion.  The 
committee  struck  a  balance  between  the 
two  at  $10  billion.  So,  under  the  terms 
Of  this  bill,  the  FHA  will  receive  $10  bil- 
lion of  additional  authorization;  and  we 
may  very  well  assume  that  in  another 
year  or  year  and  one-half  the  FHA  may 
have  engaged  in  contingent  obligations 
amoimting  to  more  than  $40  billion. 
But  it  is  $1  billion  direct  loans  to  vet- 
erans as  opposed  to  $30  billion  for  FHA 
and  $24  billion  VA-guarantee  program. 
That  does  not  take  into  account  all  the 
other  different  housing  programs.  So  it 
is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  move  on 
rapidly  to  some  of  the  other  matters  con- 
tained in  the  bilL    A  great  many  per- 


sons are  interested  in  the  home  improve- 
ment plan  and  the  continuation  of  that 
program.  It  has  been  one  of  our  most 
successful  programs.  Under  the  bill,  the 
program  would  be  continued  for  about 
15  months.  It  is  due  to  expire  on  June 
30  of  this  year.  Under  the  bill,  it  is 
continued  until  September  30,  1960, 
which  will  give  us  ample  time  next  year 
to  consider  it,  and  perhaps  to  continue 
it  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  My  own 
feeling  was  that  it  might  have  been  well 
to  continue  the  program  for  5  years. 
However,  it  is  a  program  to  which  nobody 
objects.  Those  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram may  well  be  assured  that  it  will 
be  continued  from  time  to  time. 

Something  has  been  said  here  by  Sen- 
ators about  the  speed  with  which  the  bill 
was  brought  to  the  fioor.  I  commented 
on  it  yesterday.  I  shall  not  say  more 
except  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
even  though  the  bill  is  an  omnibus  bill, 
it  contains  about  four  matters  which  I 
consider  to  be  urgent — and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  three  of  which  the  administra- 
tion considers  to  be  urgent,  because  the 
administration  submitted  a  request,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Congress,  ask- 
ing Congress  to  authorize  those  three 
emergency  matters. 

The  committee  decided  it  would  be 
better  to  place  all  of  the  subjects  in  one 
bill  and  get  housing  legislation  behind  us 
for  the  year.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  committee  brought  the  bill  to  the 
fioor  so  quickly. 

I  spoke  about  the  FHA  authorization. 
FHA  is  going  to  be  unable  to  insure  loans 
after  about  the  middle  or  the  last  part  of 
this  month.  The  agency  will  have  run 
out  of  funds.  Therefore,  it  is  urgent  that 
legislation  covering  its  needs  be  enacted. 
That  is  one  of  the  requests  of  the  admin- 
istration. The  bill  authorizes  less  than 
the  request  made. 

Another  item  is  college  housing  loans. 
The  administration  requested  additional 
authority  for  that  purpose.  By  the  way, 
$200  million  was  requested  immediately. 
The  administration  is  going  to  submit  a 
program  later  which  will  request  more 
funds. 

That  is  another  point  I  wish  to  make. 
When  some  persons  take  hold  of  the  bill 
and  try  to  ascertain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amovmt  authorized  in  the  bill 
and  in  the  administration  bill,  they 
overlook  a  very  significant  point — that 
the  administration,  in  submitting  its 
program,  has  left  several  items  out,  say- 
ing they  would  be  submitted  later.  The 
amount  desired  by  the  administration 
for  college  loans  will  be  submitted  later. 
It  does  not  appear  in  its  proposal.  It 
makes  the  bill,  as  repKjrted  by  the  com- 
mittee, look  as  though  we  are  asking  for 
$200  million  more  than  the  administra- 
tion is  requesting  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  committee  may  not  be  asking 
for  as  much  as  the  administration  is. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  loans 
for  nursing  homes.  There  are  a  good 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
in  this  coimtry  who  live  in  nursing 
homes.  They  are  elderly  people,  or  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  who,  because  of  some  dis- 
ability, require  nursing  care  and  a  de- 
gree of  medical  care,  but  not  sufllcient 
medical  care  to  require  their  stay  in 
hospitals,  so  they  live  in  nursing  homes. 
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I  think  the  conscience  of  the  country 
has  been  shocked  In  recent  months  by 
some  of  the  terrible  fires  which  have 
broken  out  in  nursing  homes  and  the 
loss  of  life  which  has  resulted. 

The  American  Hospital  Association, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
the  American  Nursing  Association  have 
asked  the  committee  to  include  provision 
for  nursing  homes  in  the  bill.  At  first 
the  committee  was  reluctant  to  do  so.  I 
felt  it  was  a  matter  which  was  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  over 
which  my  senior  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  is  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. But  I  took  the  matter  up  with  him 
and  his  committee,  and  they  agreed  that 
the  matter  should  be  taken  care  of  in 
our  bill.  In  fact,  they  asked  us  to  adopt 
some  of  the  language  which  was  pro- 
posed in  that  committee. 

So  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  two 
bills,  because  the  committee  bill  is  com- 
plete and  in  several  instances  the  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  administration 
are  not  complete. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  If  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  it  was  desired  to  have  a  nursing 
horrie.  what  would  be  the  procedure,  un- 
der the  bill,  for  getting  one? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say.  gen- 
erally and  briefly,  it  would  have  to  be 
shown,  through  the  proper  agency  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  which  would  be  the 
State  health  department,  that  there  was 
need  for  the  nursing  home.  Second,  it 
would  have  to  be  shown  that  there  was 
a  regular  State  licensing  system  which 
assured  proper  sanitation,  proper  care, 
and  such  matters.  In  other  words,  it 
would  have  to  be  a  genuinely  approved 
nursing  school,  under  the  best  standards. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Would  any  matching 
of  funds  be  involved? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  only  borrow- 
ing is  involved:  no  grants  are  provided. 
The  bill  permits  FHA  to  insure  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 
The  borrowing,  of  course,  is  from  private 
funds.  The  FHA  would  insure  the  loan. 
By  the  way.  the  maximum  rate  of  in- 
terest which  would  be  permitted  under 
this  program  would  be  5  percent  with 
authority  for  the  FHA  Commissioner  to 
increase  the  rate  to  6  percent. 

It  is  not  what  one  could  call  a  liberal 
program  at  all.  It  is  a  new  program, 
and  I  think  a  very  good  one.  We  have 
provided  for  the  safety  standards  which 
have  been  suggested  to  the  committee  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  and  the 
American  Nursing  Association.  We  in- 
corporated into  the  bill  even  some  of  the 
language  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  seems  to  me  the 
provision  is  not  liberal  at  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  not  liberal, 
but  it  is  what  was  requested. 

Mr.  LANGER.  In  other  words,  the 
nursing  home  would  have  to  find  some- 
one willing  to  lend  it  $250,000  or  $300,000, 
and  the  FHA  would  guarantee  75  percent 
of  the  loan? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  testi- 
mony was  that  the   average  cost  of  a 


nursing  home  Is  $25,000.  So  there  would 
have  to  be  raised  the  amount  of  $60,000 
or  $65,000.  Then  someone  would  take 
a  mortgage  for  the  remainder,  and  the 
FHA  would  Insure  the  loan.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  will  enable  people  in  nurs- 
ing homes  to  get  out  of  fire  traps  and 
get  decent,  serviceable,  efficient  facil- 
ities. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Why,  may  I  ask,  will 
the  Government  insure  only  75  percent 
of  the  loan? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  all  the  as- 
sociation a.sked  for  or  wanted. 

I  stated  the  Government  was  asking 
for  three  emeruency  matters:  The  in- 
crease in  the  FHA  insurance  authoriza- 
tion, college  housing  loans,  and  capital 
grant  funds  for  urban  renewal.  We  de- 
cided the  thing  to  do  was  to  put  all  of 
this  in  one  bill,  especially  since  the  Sen- 
ate passed  on  the  matter  last  summer. 
We  wanted  to  get  it  over  with  and  get 
the  housing  problem  behind  us.  I  think 
there  is  ample  logic  for  the  position  we 
took. 

We  tried  to  increase  the  incentives  for 
rental  housing,  for  cooperative  hou.sing, 
and  for  urban  renewal  housing. 

We  tried  to  increase  the  incentive  for 
rental  hou.sing  primarily  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  a  dearth  of  rental  housing 
being  built  throughout  the  country  now. 
A  great  many  communities  need  rental 
housing.  In  my  own  home  town  of 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  there  has  been  a 
great  influx  of  population  and  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  demand  for 
housing  due  to  the  location  of  the  Red- 
stone Arsenal.  There  is  practically  no 
rental  housing  available.  The  com- 
munity got  along  pretty  well  with  the 
sales  housing,  but  it  is  all  that  can  be 
done  to  keep  up  with  the  sales  housing. 
A  great  many  people  come  to  the  com- 
munity who  will  be  there  only  3  months, 
6  months,  or  a  year  or  .so,  and  they  do 
not  want  to  buy  houses.  The  community 
simply  cannot  get  enough  rental  housing 
built.  We  have  tried  to  increase  the  in- 
centive for  rental  housing. 

Mr.  President,  we  tried  to  step  I'p  in- 
centives for  rental  housing,  cooperative 
housing,  and  urban  renewal  housing. 

Cooperative  housing  comes  as  near  as 
any  housing  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
middle  income  group. 

As  to  the  urban  renewal  housing,  we 
are  attempting  to  get  some  kind  of  low- 
cost  housing,  housing  the  people  can 
afford  to  buy  or  rent.  This  is  the  FHA 
section  221  housing,  which  people  of 
relatively  low  incomes  can  afford.  We 
have  tried  to  increase  the  incentives  for 
that  type  of  housing. 

We  have  set  up  a  new  program  of 
housing  for  the  elderly.  This  is  a  field 
which  has  been  almost  neglected,  cer- 
tainly until  recent  years.  About  3  or  4 
years  ago  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee 
made  the  first  study,  so  far  as  I  know, 
as ;  to  the  needs  of  housing  for  elderly 
persons.  I  refer  Senators  to  that  study 
for  probably  the  best  compilation  of  in- 
formation which  we  yet  have  had  avail- 
able. 

In  this  program  we  have  tried  to  set 
up  a  program  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  build  housing  for  elderly  persons. 
The  administration  proposed  a  similar 


program,  but  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween our  approach  and  the  adminis- 
tration approach.  I  desired  to  mention 
that,  because  many  of  these  provisions 
are  about  the  same. 

The  administration  wanted  the  hous- 
ing for  elderly  persons  more  or  less  in 
colonies.  Our  committee  decided  that 
was  not  the  way  to  handle  the  subject, 
that  we  should  not  colonize  the  elderly 
people.  We  thought  we  should  permit 
the  elderly  people  to  live  in  housing 
projects  where  their  own  children  lived 
and  where  there  were  neighbors  living. 
We  thought  the  housing  should  be  suit- 
able for  their  use.  To  provide  for  those 
benefits,  we  required  that  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  housing  in  the  project  should 
be  built  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  use  by 
elderly  persons. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  explain  exactly  how  this  would 
be  done,  with  respect  to  an  elderly 
couple?  Exactly  what  would  be  the  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  biggest  single 
incentive  in  the  matter  is  that  we  permit 
the  FHA  to  insure  at  100  percent.  In 
other  words,  there  would  be  no  down- 
payment  required  so  far  as  the  cost  of 
the  house  was  concerned.  We  tried  to 
write  into  the  law  the  cost  elements,  and 
tried  to  require  that  the  housing  be 
planned  for  elderly  persons,  with  no  high 
steps  and  everything  on  one  floor.  The 
different  parts  of  the  house  must  be  built 
so  as  to  make  the  house  particularly 
adaptable  to  elderly  persons. 

This  is  more  or  less  of  an  experiment, 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  start,  and  that  we 
can  develop  even  a  better  program  as  we 
go  along. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  seeking  a  little  more  information. 
Among  the  proposed  amendments  there 
is  one  which  disturbs  me  considerably, 
which  relates  to  college  housing.  Has 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  discussed  that 
subject? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed college  housing.  We  have  a  col- 
lege housing  program.  I  wonder  what 
item  the  Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  there  is 
an  amendment  to  be  proposed  which 
would  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  loans  for  college 
housing,  for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course.  I  cer- 
tainly would  be  against  that  proposal. 
I  think  the  majority  of  the  committee 
would  certainly  be  against  it.  We  dis- 
cussed the  matter  thoroughly  in  the 
committee,  and  the  figure  as  shown  in 
the  bill  is  what  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee decided  upon. 

Mr.  AIKE2N.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  believe  the  amount  which  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  will  be  actually  neces- 
sary and  will  be  taken  up  by  the  colleges? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Just  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  invited  attention  to  some 
of  the  hidden  differences,  if  I  may  so  call 


them,  between  our  bill  and  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  Everyone  who  has  analyzed 
the  bills  has  tried  to  make  it  appear  that 
our  bill  Includes  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  adminlatration  bill.  I  used  college 
housing  as  an  Illustration.  We  propose 
to  increase  the  amount  to  be  loaned  to 
colleges  for  college  housing  purposes  by 
$400  million.  The  administration  pro- 
posed in  its  emergency  bill  to  Increase  the 
sum  by  $200  million,  and  said  it  would 
come  up  later  with  a  request  for  an  addi- 
tional amount.  I  am  not  sure  there  is 
much  difference  between  our  bill  and  the 
administration  request,  mcluding  the 
amount  the  administration  has  not  sub- 
mitted.   This  is  a  long-range  proposal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  general  legislation 
for  the  promotion  of  higher  education 
which  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  how  much  was  provided 
for  construction? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Nothing.  I  believe 
no  construction  was  provided  for. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct,  I  am  simply  seeking  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  was  no  con- 
struction. That  was  a  bill  for  fellow- 
ships, aid  in  procuring  laboratory  equip- 
ment, graduate  studies,  and  things  like 
that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  I 
think  the  legislation  which  was  passed 
last  year  was  designed  to  make  it  possible 
for  more  of  our  high-school  graduates  to 
go  to  college. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  wondering  how 
ridiculous  we  would  be  if  we  made  it  pos- 
sible for  thousands  more  to  go  to  irvsti- 
tutlons  of  higher  education,  without 
providing  any  place  for  them  to  go. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  states 
the  situation  very  well.  This  is  defi- 
nitely a  program  related  to  our  present 
college  housing  program,  which  ha^ 
proved  to  be  so  very  successful. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that,  of  all  the  loans  made 
to  colleges  to  date,  not  a  single  dollar 
has  been  in  default? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures,  but  the  other  day  I  heard  the 
statement  made — I  believe  it  was  made 
in  testimony  before  our  committee — 
that  no  college  loan  was  in  default.  I 
obtained  the  impression  that  that  state- 
ment included  all  loans — private  and 
otherwise.  But  certainly  no  loans  made 
under  our  college  housing  program  have 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  More  than  800  loans 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Without  the  loss  of  a 
single  dollar  to  date. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  probably  there  will 
not  be  a  single  dollar  lost  up  to  the  time 
when  the  loans  are  completely  matured 
and  repaid. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

I  know  the  unending  interest  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  in  little  people. 
His  State  is  made  up  of  little  people,  as 
is  my  State.  In  both  States  there  is  a 
predominance  of  little  schools,  little 
farmers,  little  colleges,  and  so  forth. 
This  program  has  been  a  lifesaver  for  a 
great   many   of   our  smaller   colleges 


throughout  the  country.  Many  of  the 
large  colleges  which  have  rich  endow- 
ments can  get  all  the  money  they  want. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  Vermont  we  do  not 
have  wealthy  colleges,  with  endowments 
of  $100  million  or  more. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  same  is  true 
in  my  State.  In  fact,  it  is  true  through- 
out most  of  the  country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  quite  a  few 
small  colleges  which,  since  1951,  have 
been  borrowing  modest  amounts  under 
the  Federal  loan  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  they  have 
put  their  students  in  decent  dormitories, 
instead  of  the  slum  or  shack  type  of 
structures  left  over  from,  the  war. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  have  disposed  of 
many  of  the  hangar  types  of  dormi- 
tories left  over  from  the  war.  and  have 
provided  decent  places  to  live,  decent 
classrooms,  decent  cafeterias,  and  so 
forth.  Yet  they  are  still  unable  to  meet 
the  demand  that  they  accommodate 
more  students. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that  they  are 
looking  forward  to  the  extension  of  this 
loan  program,  so  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  expand  until  they  are  able  more 
nearly  to  meet  the  demands  which  are 
being  made  upon  them. 

I  realize  that  if  the  people  of  the 
country  had  their  way  most  of  their 
children  would  come  to  Vermont  to  get 
their  higher  education.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that,  but  we  do  expect  all  those 
within  our  State,  and  many  from  neigh- 
boring States,  to  come  there.  We  want 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Those  institutions  have  made  loans 
since  1951  which  have  varied  from 
$340,000  up  to  $800,000.  They  are  pay- 
ing those  loans  back,  and  they  are  edu- 
cating young  people,  not  only  from  Ver- 
mont, but  from  neighboring  States  as 
well.    They  wish  to  continue  to  do  so. 

If  this  legislation  should  go  through 
as  some  would  have  it  go  through,  I  am 
wondering  what  would  happen  to  my 
State  if  no  loans  were  available  for  rural 
areas,  and  the  college  loan  fund  were 
done  away  with.  We  would  not  be  m  a 
very  favorable  position. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  other 
items  which  I  might  mention.  I  shall 
mention  only  a  few  more.  I  hope  to  be 
quite  brief. 

One  of  the  items  is  really  the  biggest 
item  in  the  bill,  namely,  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  Urban  renewal  is  one 
of  the  emergency  measures  for  which 
the  administration  wished  to  provide  in 
a  quick  measure. 

The  administration  is  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  sliun  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  programs.  Slum  clearance  was 
started  in  1937.  There  was  a  provision 
in  the  United  States  Housmg  Act  of  1937 
for  slum  clearance,  but  the  program 
really  was  not  brought  to  life  until  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  when  it  was  writ- 
ten into  the  law  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  of  the  predecessor  of  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche]. 
Senator  Taft,  Senator  Eniender.  and 
Senator  Wagner  were  the  three  co- 
sponsors  who  worked  for  years  to  de- 


velop the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  It  was 
a  great  accomplishment.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  when  the  bill  was  put 
through  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  a  great  achievement. 

Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  was 
what  we  called  the  slum  clearance  and 
redevelopment  title.  We  worked  at  it 
for  4  or  5  years,  and  obt£dned  such  expe- 
rience as  we  could. 

In  1954  the  act  was  changed  and  ex- 
panded. The  urban  renewal  program 
has  now  really  taken  hold.  It  is  financed 
witl.  loans  and  grants.  Capital  grants 
are  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  locality  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  the  program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  two-thirds,  and  the  locality 
pays  one-third  of  the  amount  which  is 
lost  in  the  process  of  buying  the  prop- 
erty, removing  the  buildings,  and  doing 
the  work  of  clearing  the  area  and  resell- 
ing the  property  for  redevelopment. 

While  the  proportions  are  two-thirds 
and  one-third,  what  is  meant  is  the 
Federal  Government  pays  two-thirds  of 
the  net  cost  and  the  locality  pays  one- 
third. 

Testimony  from  a  successor  of  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche  1.  Mayor  Celebrezze,  of  Cleve- 
land, who  testified  before  oiur  commit- 
tee the  other  day,  gave  the  actual  figures 
which  were  relevant  to  the  Cleveland 
urban  renewal  projects.  He  showed  that 
Cleveland  had  actually  borne  51  percent 
of  these  costs  rather  than  one-third. 
So  whereas  the  law  reads  one-third  and 
two-thirds,  the  testimony  before  us  is 
that  the  amoimt  of  the  costs  which  the 
city  or  the  local  authority  pays  is  often 
50  percent,  because  there  are  a  great 
many  fringe  jobs  to  be  done  which  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  include 
as  a  proper  development  cost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  morning  there 
came  to  me  a  telegram  from  a  person 
in  Chicago,  stating  that  a  project  there 
cost  $11  million  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  land,  and  that  it  was  then  sold  to 
private  developers  for  $1  Vi  million.  This 
writer  expressed  concern  about  the  great 
disparity  between  the  cost  and  the  price 
at  which  the  land  was  sold. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
whether  that  item  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  It  is  a  new 
matter,  which  came  to  my  desk  only 
this  morning.  That  is  all  the  telegram 
says,  so  I  know  nothing  fiu-ther  about 
the  case. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  situation  cer- 
tainly will  bear  looking  into.  I  should 
be  terribly  shocked  to  learn  that  such 
a  statement  was  true.  We  certainly  will 
be  glad  to  check  into  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  that  were  the  fact, 
fmder  the  present  law  if  there  were  a 
loss  of  $9^2  million,  66  percent  would  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
one-third  by  the  local  authorities,  plus 
the  fringe  expenditures  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  a  project  in  Chi- 
cago.   This  may  be  the  one  to  which  he 
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was  referring.    There  was  an  applica- 
tion from  Chicago  for  $16,959,000  for  one 
project. 

Before  I  go  further,  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  thai,  this  will  not  be  a  satisfac- 
tory answer,  and  that  we  will  have  to 
check  into  it  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  received  a  telegram 
relating  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
maintain  a  full-time  staff  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  and  that  he  would  be 
surprised,  I  am  sure,  to  know  how  many 
instances  exactly  like  the  one  he  cites  we 
check  into  through  the  year.  We  are 
instructed  in  the  resolution  which  the 
Senate  adopted  to  stay  on  top  of  this 
problem  all  the  time  in  order  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  We  will  be  delighted 
to  check  into  the  matter  and  see  what 
knowledge  we  can  gain. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  what  I  have  communicated 
to  him  is  the  only  knowledge  I  have,  and 
that  came  to  me  in  a  telegram. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  invite  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  page  82  of  the  report, 
and  the  table  contained  on  that  page. 
It  shows  approval  actions  from  Decem- 
ber 8  to  December  31,  1958.  Those  are 
the  submitted  projects  which  are  shown 
under  Chicago.  They  total  $16,959,994. 
Does  the  Senator  see  that  figure  under 
Chicago? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  the  formula 
limit  Chicago  was  allowed  $10,963,000.  I 
believe  that  was  in  accordance  with  the 
rationing  formula,  because  they  ran  out 
of  money  and  had  to  ration  the  money. 
Of  that  amount.  $8,797,655  has  been  ap- 
proved. That  is  the  only  information 
we  have  as  of  this  time,  but  we  shall  be 
glad  to  run  down  the  information. 
Certainly  the  figures  the  Senator  has 
given  do  not  look  right  to  me. 

Mr.  LAUrCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLi^ND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  my  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  this  is  a  field  in  which  I  do  not 
have  much  specialized  information,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
there  not  being  any  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects in  my  State. 

I  recall  that  when  an  item  like  this 
came  up  2  or  3  years  ago,  I  referred 
it  to  the  attorney  general  of  Florida. 
I  received  from  him  a  telegram,  which 
I  placed  in  the  Record  at  that  time,  to 
the  effect  that  the  supreme  court  of  our 
State  had  ruled  that  under  the  Florida 
constitution  our  cities  were  not  author- 
ized to  use  public  funds  in  acquiring 
property  in  urban  renewal  projects  which 
would  not  be  used  for  city  purposes  but. 
instead,  would  be  devoted  to  other  uses. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  my  understanding.  I  do  not  have 
such  information  at  the  moment,  except 
that  I  requested  information  from  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration.  I  have  from  him  a 
memorandum  showing  that  as  of  August 
1.  1C58 — which  I  suspect  is  the  last  date 


on  which  he  has  any  information- 
Florida  was  one  of  eight  States  which  did 
not  have  authority  to  enter  into  urban 
renewal  proposals;  that  is,  that  the  cities 
of  our  State  and  In  these  other  States 
do  not  have  that  authority. 

The  list  given  to  me  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration comprises  these  States:  Florida, 
Idaho,  Louisiana.  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
South  Carolina.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
There  is  a  notation  on  tlie  list  that  South 
Carolina  has  started  on  a  proposal  by 
which  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  I  understand  it,  if  the  leftis- 
lature  so  decides.  South  Carolina  can 
qualify  its  cities  to  go  into  this  program. 
I  should  like  to  ask  my  distint-uished 
friend  if  that  is  also  his  understanding 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct.  I 
believe  the  outlying  pos.sessions  come  un- 
der it  also,  except  for  Guam. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  same  li.st  shows 
Guam  as  not  being  qualified.  I  under- 
stand that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  quali- 
fied. 

Mr.   SPAPKMAN.     Puerto  Rico  also 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  have  no  informa- 
tion on  that  pc'int. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  understand  the 
matter  correctly,  omitting  the  areas 
which  are  not  States  at  the  pre.sent  time, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  eight  States 
in  wlilch  no  urban  renewal  projects  can 
be  undertaken  under  State  law;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  also  the  case 
that  in  some  of  the  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects there  is  very  little,  if  any.  housing 
involved  from  tiie  standpoint  of  ri'.plac- 
ing  houses  for  people  to  live  in? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Well 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  continue,  if  I  may. 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  have  specialized 
information  on  this  subject,  but  I  saw 
an  intei"view  on  television  the  other  day 
with  Robert  Moses  of  New  York,  who. 
as  we  all  know,  is  a  very  distinguished 
citizen  and  public  servant  in  New  York, 
and  who  is  serving  the  State  and  city 
in  numerous  developments  and  improve- 
ments, and  in  the  interview  reference 
was  made  to  an  urban  renewal  project 
in  New  York  City  which  is  termed  the 
Washington  Square  project,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  one  of  the  great  universi- 
ties of  that  city  is  using  up  a  large  part  of 
the  area  being  renewed  for  the  purpose 
of  building  various  college  buildings  and 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  at  least 
four  different  auditoriums  or  buildings  of 
that  type.  Is  the  Senator  familiar  with 
that  project? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  with  that  par- 
ticular project,  but  I  can  well  understand 
that  such  a  project  would  be  undertaken. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  read  the  pro- 
posed law,  in  the  case  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, an  exception  is  made,  under 
which  housing  does  not  necessarily  play 
a  very  substantial  part.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  relaxation  of  the 
requirement  is  carried  in  the  bill.  The 
general  law  now  in  existence  provides 
that   the   area   must   be   predominantly 


residential,  and  that  has  been  held  to  be 
at  least  51  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  an  area  which  is  used  for  a 
renewal  project  must  be  at  least  51  per- 
cent in  residential  u.se  up  to  the  time 
the  project  is  initiated  or  in  its  conver- 
sion hou.'^ing  use  after  the  project  is 
completed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Either  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  there  are  projects  in  which  51  per- 
cent of  the  area  which  was  found  to  be 
residential  before  the  project  was  ini- 
tiated and  before  the  land  was  taken  is 
being  used  for  various  industries,  col- 
leges, auditoriums,  civic  projects,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  which  are  not  resi- 
dential? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Provided  that  the 
rule  is  observed  that  51  jiercent  is  resi- 
dnntial. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Except  In  the  case 
of  colleges.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  that  is  car- 
ried in  the  bill.  It  Is  a  special  provi- 
si'  n  in  the  bill.  In  addition,  we  have  in 
the  bill  what  is  called  the  skid  row 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  3  or  4 
years  ago.  to  p>ermit  certain  areas  with 
a  substantial  number  of  slum  dwellings 
in  a  city  to  qualify  even  though  the  51 
percent  provision  cannot  be  applied.  I 
believe  that  10  percent  of  capital  grant 
funds  can  be  used  for  such  areas.  Our 
bill  would  increase  this  percentage  to  20 
percent  which  may  be  used  for  that  pur- 
po.se. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  purpose  of  my 
question  is  this.  First  I  wish  to  show 
that  in  the  case  of  colleges  or  univer- 
sities the  residential  requirement  need 
not  be  carried  out.  as  is  the  case  in  con- 
nection with-  other  areas.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct 
under  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Either  before  or 
after. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  However,  in  the  case 
of  other  urban  renewal  projects  it  is  re- 
quired that  residential  facilities  be  made 
available  for  those  who  are  displaced, 
but  not  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  You  are  correct, 
decent  housing  must  be  made  available 
for  displaced  families. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  not  on  the  spot. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  which 
seeks  to  encourage  the  building  of  more 
residences  within  the  urban  renewal 
area  for  housing  the  p>eople  who  have 
been  displaced.  We  carry  such  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  projects 
on  which  a  serious  problem  is  raised  by 
where  the  people  who  have  been  dis- 
possessed by  the  project  are  to  live.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Federal  assistance 
will  not  be  authorized  for  a  project 
until  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
taking  care  of  the  displaced  families. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  why  there  has  t)een  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  press  of  Washington, 
which  he  has  seen,  I  am  sure,  and  which 
I  likewise  have  seen,  in  recent  months. 


indicating  that  there  \a  a  grave  question 
as  to  whether  citizens  dispossessed  by 
the  urban  renewal  project  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city  of  Washington  would 
have  adequate  housing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  those  press  reports.  Certainly.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  such  a  situation,  be- 
cause under  the  law  a  project  cannot  be 
approved  until  a  plan  is  made  which  will 
assure  decent  and  Sanitary  shelter  for 
the  people  who  have  been  displaced. 

By  the  way.  if  the  Senator  will  let  me 
do  it  at  this  point,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  carry  in 
the  pending  bill  an  authorization  of 
35,000  additional  low-rent  housing  units. 
In  the  bill  I  introduced,  I  provided  for 
only  17,500,  but  the  committee  raised  the 
figure  to  35,000.  The  whole  purpose  of 
public  housing  is  to  make  available  de- 
cent housing  to  those  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  an  economic  rent.  I  be- 
lieve I  could  describe  it  in  this  way:  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  usual  slum 
area.  Some  people  who  live  there  own 
their  own  houses,  and  some  of  them  are 
paying  rent.  Perhaps  they  pay  only  a 
few  dollars  a  week  or  something  like 
that.  Those  who  own  property  will  get 
enough  out  of  the  sale  of  their  property 
to  enable  them  to  make  a  downpayment 
on  another  house,  possibly  under  the 
FHA  section  221  program.  That  is  a 
special  program  with  very  liberal  financ- 
ing terms  to  enable  those  people  to  buy. 
Now  let  us  look  at  those  families  who 
rent  In  this  area.  At  present  they  are 
paying  a  couple  of  dollars  a  week  rent, 
and  cannot  make  any  downpayment, 
nor  can  they  afford  to  pay  an  economic 
rent.  In  most  cities,  there  will  be  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  and  a  pledge  will 
be  given  to  the  urban  renewal  adminis- 
tration that  certain  public  housing  iinits 
will  be  reserved  to  take  care  of  those  who 
are  not  able  to  pay  an  economic  rent. 
The  law  provides  that  those  families 
have  a  priority  as  far  as  available  public 
housing  units  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  In  the  tabu- 
lation submitted  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana a  few  minutes  ago,  prepared  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
that  one  of  the  complaints  of  the  admin- 
istration is  that  $13  million  is  proposed 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Senate  committee 
for  an  annual  contribution  to  public 
housing  construction.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  that  that  item  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  administration  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
They  were  proposing  a  different  program 
altogether.  By  the  way,  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  say  so.  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  we  had  a  minute  ago, 
it  might  be  well  to  read  into  the  Record 
this  brief  statement  of  the  law,  from 
section  105  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended: 

Contracts  tor  loans  or  capital  grants  aid 
shall  be  made  only  with  a  duly  authorized 
local  public  agency  and  shall  require  that — 
•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  There  be  a  feasible  method  for  the 
tenip>orary  relocation  of  families  displaced 
from  the  urban  renewal  area,  and  that  there 
are  being  provided.  In  the  urban  renewal  area 
or  In  other  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
In  regard  to  public  utilities  and  puMlc  and 
conunerclal  facilities  and  at  rents  or  prices 


within  the  financial  means  of  the  families 
displaced  from  the  iirban  renewal  area,  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  dweUlngs  equal  In 
number  to  the  number  of  and  available  to 
such  displaced  families  and  reasonably  ac- 
cessible to  their  places  of  employment. 

I  remember  the  writing  of  that  section. 
It  was  a  very  diflBcult  section  to  write, 
but  I  believe  we  packed  into  it  just  about 
every  requirement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  state  just  what  is  accomplished 
by  the  difference  In  the  wording  of  the 
proposal  embraced  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation, where  colleges  and  universities  are 
brought  into  the  picture? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  can  find  it 
quickly,  I  will  read  the  specific  part  of 
the  report.  First,  the  urban  college  must 
be  a  part  of  a  renewal  area,  or  contiguous 
or  adjacent  to  it.  The  bill  provides  that 
such  an  area  would  qualify  as  an  urban 
renewal  area  even  though  the  area  Is  not 
predominantly  residential. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  the  com- 
munity to  be  given  credit  toward  its  one- 
third  share  from  expenditures  made  by 
the  colleges  in  purchasing  property 
within  the  urban  renewal  area.  This 
credit  would  still  be  permitted  even 
though  the  college  made  the  expenditure 
up  to  5  years  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
urban  renewal  project. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  as  to 
colleges  and  universities  which,  under 
the  present  program,  are  permitted  to 
take  part  in  a  fuller  way.  the  invest- 
ments they  have  made  in  acquiring  prop- 
erty within  the  urban  renewal  area  with- 
in the  last  5  years  may  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  local  contribution  to  the 
grant. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  just  as  would 
be  true  of  the  local  authority,  had  it  done 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  correct  that  the 
full  authorization  in  the  present  urban 
renewal  law  is  $1,350,000,000? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  the  Senator 
is  correct.  The  total  amount  author- 
ized to  date  is  $1,350,000,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
bill  to  add  $2.1  billion  to  that  amount; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Over  the  next  6 
years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words.  It  Is 
proposed  by  the  bill  to  grant  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram an  additional  $2.1  billion  for  urban 
renewal  projects  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Over  the  next  6 
years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  amount  would 
be  added  to  the  $1.35  billion  already  au- 
thorized? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  HOLLAND  But  little  of  which  has 
been  spent  up  to  now.  although  most  of 
it  has  been  allocated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Practically  all  of  it 
has  been  allocated,  but  only  $156  million 
has  actually  been  spent.  By  the  way,  the 
budget  for  1960  calls  for  an  expenditure 
of  $104  million.  Nothing  in  any  of  these 
bills  will  disturb  that.  It  takes  any- 
where from  3  to  4  years  to  get  one  of 
these  projects  planned  and  under  way. 
That  is  the  reason  there  is  such  a  long 
lead  time.    But  a  start  cannot  even  be 


made  on  such  a  project  until  fimds  have 
been  allocated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  I  understand 
clearly  the  point  the  Senator  is  making. 
The  $2.1  billion  additional  will  not  be 
spent  tomorrow.  It  does  not  even  have 
to  be  spent  in  the  next  6  years,  but  it 
will  be  allocated  some  time  within  the 
period  provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  Will  be  grants  of 
Federal  funds  to  cities  and  States  which 
are  qualified  to  accept  the  benefit  and 
which  work  out  plans  satisfactory  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  it  is  proposed 
by  the  bill  not  only  to  make  the  whole 
program  more  generous,  at  least  as  it 
applies  to  colleges  and  universities  in 
urban  areas,  but  to  add  $2.1  billion  in 
grants  or  largess  out  of  Federal  funds 
to  certain  cities  which  may  have  quali- 
fied in  the  course  of  the  operation  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  Is  a  slum  clearance  prc^ram 
which  Congress  saw  fit  to  enact  away 
back  In  1937.  to  renew  in  1949.  and  to 
revise  In  1954. 

About  3  years  ago,  President  Elsen- 
hower made  a  speech — I  believe  it  was 
the  President's  speech — In  which  he 
dealt  with  this  cancer  that  is  eating 
America.  In  his  speech  he  said  that 
at  the  present  rate  it  will  take  more 
than  200  years  to  get  rid  of  the  slums. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the 
amount  of  grant  allowances  that  are 
proposed  in  the  bill,  to  which  the  com- 
mittee agreed,  is  exactly  what  we  had 
over  the  last  2  or  3  years — $350  million 
a  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
criticism  which  has  come  to  me  has  been 
that  we  do  not  provide  enough,  because 
due  to  our  not  passing  a  biU  last  year 
a  backlog  has  developed. 

I  estimate  that  during  the  first  year 
about  $500  million  will  be  required. 
Therefore,  the  cwnmlttee  has  provided 
In  the  bill  that  in  the  next  year  the 
amount  may  be  stepped  up  by  $150  mil- 
lion. That  means  that  during  the  next 
year,  if  the  President  sees  fit  to  do  so, 
the  amount  may  be  stepped  up  to  $500 
million. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  with  a  6-year 
program,  giving  ample  time  for  plan- 
ning, $350  million  will  be  sufficient,  with 
the  $150  million  escalator,  and  that  the 
$2,100  million  limitation  will  enable  us 
to  do  a  creditable  job  of  cleaning  up 
the  slums  of  the  coimtry. 

Again,  there  is^ot  as  much  difference 
between  our  bill  and  the  administration 
bill  as  many  persons  seem  to  think.  Our 
bill  provides  for  $2,100  million  over  6 
years,  and  with  the  same  matching  for- 
mula as  now  exists. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  for 
$1,550  million  over  the  next  6  years, 
with  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  contributiMi  and  a 
gradual  Incresuse  in  the  local  commu- 
nity's contribution. 

So  by  1962  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ments participating  would  be  required 
to  match  the  Federal  Government's 
contributions  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  heard  me 
say    to    the   Senator    from   Ohio    [Mr. 
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LauscheI,  formerly  the  mayor  of  the 
great  city  of  Cleveland,  that  his  succes- 
sor in  oflBce  as  mayor  of  Cleveland  testi- 
fied that,  actually,  many  American  cities 
today  are  paying  approximately  50  per- 
cent; and  he  showed  us  that  Cleveland 
was  actually  paying  51  Vz  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  completed  cost, 
insofar  as  the  net  cost  of  these  projects 
is  concerned,  is  proposed  to  be  met  by 
putting  up  two-thirds  thereof  from  Fed- 
eral grants? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  one-third  by  lo- 
cal contributions? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Which  could  be  in 
cash  or  even  in  property  acquired  over 

the  last  5  years? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  my  friend 
has  been  very  frank,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

As  I  have  understood  his  statement,  it 
has  indicated  that  it  is  proposed  by 
means  of  this  bill  to  increase  the  total 
authorization  for  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram from  $1,350  milhon  to  $3,450  mil- 
lion, or  to  increase  it  by  $2,100  million, 
an  increase  of  approximately  2'i  times; 
and  that  it  would  commit  the  Nation, 
therefore,  if  that  were  enacted,  to  an 
increase  of  the  old  program  by  2  *  i  times 
what  it  was  originally  designed  to  be, 
and  would  commit  us  to  heavy  expendi- 
tures over  the  next  several  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  may  be  tech- 
nical, but  I  wish  to  be  sure  that  the 
record  is  absolutely  clear  on  this  point. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  said  it  would 
be  2 ',2  times  what  it  was  originally  de- 
signed to  be.  If  he  means  "designed  for 
all  time,"  of  course  I  differ  with  him, 
because  when  the  act  was  written,  it  was 
designed  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  continue  on  this  formula  until  we 
got  rid  of  slums  in  the  country,  insofar 
as  the  localities  were  willing  and  able  to 
participate.  In  other  words,  the  $1,350 
million  was  only  the  amount  which  was 
made  available  for  the  first  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  this  would  be  a 
continuation  of  the  program,  by  multi- 
plying it  by  2 '2.  and  thus  increasing  the 
funds  available  for  urban  renewal  loans 
and  grants  over  the  next  few  years? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Next,  I  should  like 
to  ask  about  a  matter  of  policy.  I  can- 
not find  any  other  paragraph  of  the  bill 
which  does  not  apply  equally  to  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  and  which  does  not  allow 
some  kind  of  construction  work  to  go  on 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  in  most  in- 
stances, direct  residential  construction, 
with  most  of  which  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord. Why  was  it  thought  advisable  by 
the  committee — which  knew  that  8 
States  were  not  qualified  to  participate 
and  that  some  of  them  have  declined 
repeatedly,  by  their  legislatures,  to  sub- 
mit constitutional  amendments  which 
will  allow  them  to  participate — to  at- 
tach this  bill,  not  a  national  residential 
bill,  and  sometimes  not  even  a  residential 
bill  at  all,  to  a  housing  measure? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, this  was  done  way  back  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937;  it  is  nothing  new 
with  us.  It  was  carried  forward  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  It  was  carried  for- 
ward in  revised  form  in  the  Housing  Act 


of  1954.  We  simply  have  been  accepting 
the  basic  act,  and  have  been  providing 
for  a  carrying  forward  of  the  program, 
by  making  more  funds  available. 

With  reference  to  the  point  about  its 
not  applying  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  that  is  also  true 
with  reference  to  the  rural  electrification 
program.  I  believe  there  are  some  States 
of  the  Union  which  do  not  permit  that 
program  to  apply  to  them.  Yet  the 
Congress  legislates  in  a  national  way  on 
that  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  case  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  do 
we  make  grants  to  anyone  or  do  we  lend 
money? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     We  lend  money  at 

2  percent  interest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  money 
loaned  is  to  be  repaid,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  But  there  are 
programs  which  do  not  apply  equally, 
because  there  are  certain  requirements 
which  have  to  be  met  by  the  States. 
That  was  true  with  regard  to  tlie  old 
age  insurance  program,  under  the  Old 
Age  Security  Act:  and  it  was  also  true 
of  unemployment  compensation.  I  am 
sure  all  States  participated:  but  there 
is  nothing  unusual  about  enacting  leg- 
islation wliich  provides  that  in  order  for 
a  local  government  to  participate,  it 
must  comply  with  certain  standards  or 
requirements.  I  do  not  know:  but  I  pre- 
sume that  when  this  act  was  written  in- 
to law,  nearly  22  years  ago.  it  was  pre- 
svmied  that  all  the  States  would  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
another  question,  if  I  may.  Both  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  I  heard  the 
remarks  made  the  other  day  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  I  Mr  Robertson  I, 
who  soon  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  In  that 
statement  he  said  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  v.ould  mean  that  the  drain  on 
the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year  1960 
would  be  increased  by  nearly  one-quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  amount  stated:  but  it  was 
$240-ocid  million,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  figures 
which  have  been  submitted  to  us  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  hgs  them 
in  his  hand — we  find  that  that  flsure  is 
$240  million.  I  believe. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  trying  to  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  made 
substantially  the  same  statement,  as  I 
recall.  Is  that  the  recollection  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  believe  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  if  the  Senate 
passes  the  bill,  it  must  do  so  in  the 
knowledge  that  thereby  it  will  be  pro- 
posing, with  the  objectives  of  this  bill, 
to  increase  the  budgeted  amounts  by 
practically  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  That  is 
correct;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  a 
point  which  was  discussed  earlier  in  the 
day,  when  he  was  not  able  to  be  on  the 
floor.  If  he  will  look  at  the  table,  he 
will  find  that  $200  million  of  that 
amount  is  attributed  to  the  direct  loan 
program    of    the    veterans'    housing    in 


rural  and  semi-rural  areas.  Frankly. 
why  that  is  carried  as  a  budget  item,  I 
do  not  understand. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  borrowed  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  borrowed  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury,  but  is  money 
loaned  to  veterans  which  will  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  as  the  loans  are  repaid. 
But  in  our  bookkeeping  it  is  carried  as 
a  budget  item. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  today,  that  is 
the  greatest  difference  between  our  bill 
and  the  administration's  bill.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  would  do  away  with 
the  direct  loans,  or  at  least  would  not 
provide  any  more  money  for  the  revolv- 
ing fund. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand, there  is  no  argument  about  the 
fact  that  this  bill  would  involve  an  ex- 
Ijenditure.  out  of  public  funds,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960.  of  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  more  than 
the  amount  required  by  the  adminis- 
tration's program.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct, 
provided  the  full  $200  million  that  the 
Administration  estimates  would  be  spent 
for  direct  loans  to  veterans  were  actu- 
ally used. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  the  point  that 
on  the  one  hand  we  are  met  with  the 
argument  that  we  do  not  need  to  in- 
crease or  replenish  the  fund,  which  is  a 
revolving  fund;  the  money  is  loaned, 
and  is  paid  back.  By  the  way.  in  an- 
swer to  an  inquiry  by  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors I  read  into  the  Record  the  figures 
in  that  connection,  and  pointed  out  that 
six  percent  of  the  loans  have  been  re- 
paid; six  percent  have  been  sold;  and 
'j  of  1  pcicent  have  been  in  default,  to 
the  point  of  foreclosure.  It  has  been  a 
most  successful  program.  I  call  it  a 
capital  investment. 

I  called  attention  earlier  today  to 
something  which  I  think  is  deplorable; 
that  is  our  Government  system  of  book- 
keeping. It  does  not  take  into  account 
such  capital  investments.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  be  interested 
in  my  repeating  this.  We  put  a  billion 
dollars  into  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  under  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1958.  All  of  that  money 
went  into  loans  that  pay  interest.  I 
also  indicated  that  the  FNMA.  during 
the  time  it  has  been  operating,  has  made 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
clear  profit.  Yet  that  $1  billion  was 
carried  last  year  as  if  it  were  a  dead 
expenditure — a  deadend  expense — when 
it  is  not. 

This  $200  million  VA  direct  loan  Item 
is  carried  as  if  it  is  money  to  be  spent — 
never  to  come  back — when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  part  of  it  as  is  spent  will 
be  recovered  in  profit-making  repay- 
ments to  the  Government. 

I  .started  to  say  a  minute  or  so  ago  that 
I  am  met  by  the  argument,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  now  that  we  are  rais- 
ing the  intei-est  rate  to  5^4  percent  we 
do  not  need  additional  funds  for  the 
Veterans  Direct  Loan  program.  I  can- 
not agree  with  that  statement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  mortgage  investors, 
themselves,  said  that,  regardless  of  all 
they  could  do.  there  were  some  areas  in 
the  I'ural  sections  of  the  country  they 
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could  never  reach  with  mortgage  fi- 
nancing. So  I  think  there  always  will 
be  a  need  for  direct  home  loans  to  vet- 
erans. But  if  that  arg\mient  should  be 
correct,  and  none  of  the  $200  million 
should  be  8f>ent,  it  would  not  have  any 
impact  on  the  budget.  In  other  words, 
the  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon  its 
being  spent  in  the  form  of  mortgages  on 
homes  of  American  families,  veterans  of 
the  Second  World  War  or  the  Korean 
war. 

Mr.  HOLI  AND.  I  may  say  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  more  faith  in 
the  type  of  operations  that  bureaucrats 
here  in  Washington  carry  on  than  I  dc, 
if  he  thinks  they  would  not  lend  the 
money  if  Congress  made  available  $200 
million  this  yeir. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  his  statement. 
It  mifcht  easily  be  more  competitive  with 
private  enterprise  than  it  would  have 
beon  the  other  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  that  statement  to  go  unchecked, 
because  the  law  itself  requires  that  loans 
can  be  made  only  to  worthy  veterans 
living  in  rural  or  semirural  areas  who 
are  not  able  to  got  money  from  private 
sources.    That  is  the  lav.-. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  leaoing  bankers  and 
insurance  company  executives,  he  will 
see  they  testified  before  the  committee 
it  has  been  a  good  program,  well  admin- 
istered, and  oupht  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  stated  in 
his  remarks  that  certain  items  in  the  bill 
consisted  of  authorizations  upon  which 
expenditures  would  be  made  which 
would  not  come  under  the  budget:  that 
is.  the  agency  could  draw  directly  on 
the  Treasury  and  then  lend  the  amounts. 
I  doubt  if  anyone  could  supply  the 
amount  required,  unless  a  table  on  it 
has  been  prepared  for  the  Record.  If 
the  Senator  has  it.  I  ask  him  to  present 
it.  Otherwise.  I  ask  him  to  supply  it 
for  the  Record,  at  his  convenience,  dur- 
ing the  debate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say.  first, 
that  there  is  no  new  provision  in  the 
bill  for  that  type  of  funds.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  take  urban  renewal,  college 
housing,  and  that  type  of  financing. 
The  fimds  have  been  used  over  the  years 
just  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  used  funds. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  a  table 
which  shows  the  amounts  for  all  activi- 
ties of  the  Government.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  was  asked  this  morning 
about  the  total  amount  securing  bank 
deposits.  He  reported  a  tremendously 
large  ti^.nre.  I  do  not  remember  what  it 
was.     We  know  FDIC  carries  $3  billion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  complete  my 
point.  The  joint  committee  headed  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdJ  requested  from  the  Treasury  re- 
cently a  compilation  of  amounts  of  that 
kind.  The  two  largest  were  the  expendi- 
tures for  Federal  aid  highways,  includ- 
ing the  Interstate  System,  which  was 
something  over  $3  billion,  to  be  expended 
during  this  current  year,  not  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  budget  at  all,  and  the 
other  item  was  something  like  $400  mil- 


lion, or  probably  $500  million,  for  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association 
expenditures. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is,  not  only 
Is  the  budget  to  be  increased  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  by  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  proposes,  but  also 
items  are  again  carried  forward  in  the 
bill  which  call  for  expenditures  vastly 
beyond  the  budgeted  amounts,  but  they 
will  be  expenditures  in  fiscal  1960  and 
will  be  added  to  the  financial  burdens 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  during 
that  period.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  called  attention  earlier  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  or  three  parts  of 
this  program  which  the  Administration 

has  not  yet  submitted.  However,  com- 
paring the  bill  against  the  partial  pro- 
gram which  the  Administration  has  set, 
omitting  the  veterans  loans,  there  would 
be  in  1960  an  expenditure  of  835,790,000 
greater  than  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. I  do  not  know  how  much  the 
other  programs  of  the  Administration 
wou'd  reduce  that  difference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  also  knows  this  bill  would  in- 
crease programs  which  call  for  un- 
budgeted  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  By  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association?  No;  we  do 
not  increase  the  authorization  for  that 
agency  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAira.  Unbudgeted  expend- 
itures  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  because  we  have 
been  referring  a  great  deal  to  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  the  table 
appearing  on  page  155  of  the  hearings, 
which  shows  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  over 
the  years.  The  table  shows  the  opera- 
tions of  the  agency  at  least  over  several 
years.  I  was  hoping  the  total  operations 
were  shown  there,  because  Mr.  Baugh- 
man,  in  his  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  recall,  showed  that  the  total 
op>erations  of  the  agency  had  resulted  in 
a  profit  of  something  over  $236  million. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association — 
Mortgage  portfolio,  commitments  outstand- 
ing, net  incom,e  last  6  calendar  years 

SECONDAKT    MARKET    OPERATIONS  ^ 
(Dollar  figures  In  millions] 
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!  Of  the  $193,200,00(1  ni't  inrriim>  diirinc  Die  p<Tiod 
$114.'Vl'i,0f)0  Wis  ini-  .ri)orat(<l  into  a  rr-;!  rv<  for  los^rf  and 
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ccntiiigcnci'S. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  trying  to  finish  a  point. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wanted  to  supplement 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  try- 
ing to  bring  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  additional 
figure  supplied  to  us  as  to  what  is 
planned  to  be  expended  in  1960,  addi- 
tional to  the  Federal  aid,  referred  to 
the  entire  Agency,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  rather  than  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

The  Senator  has  already  stated,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  a  fact,  that  there  are 
increases  in  some  of  the  activities  which 
call  for  the  type  of  expenditures  pro- 
posed by  his  bill.  What  I  have  requested 
is  that  the  total  of  those  increases  be- 
yond the  current  program  be  furnished 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  that  is 
shown  in  the  table  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  placed  in  the  Record  a  moment 
or  so  ago. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  does  not  show 
anything  except  the  budgeted  exp>endi- 
tures.  I  am  referring  to  nonbudgeted 
expenditures.  These  items  do  not  show 
in  the  budget.  The  report  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  us  showed  that  the  proposed  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  1960  for  Federal-aid 
highways,  nonbudgeted,  were  about  $3.2 
billion. 

For  this  Agency  there  is  enough  more 
to  bring  the  total  to  nearly  $3.7  billion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  say  again,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  a  table  in  this 
regard. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  unbudgeted  items  in  the 
housing  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Yes.  there  are. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Perhaps  I  do  not 
understand  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  the  Senator 
refers  to  is  a  financing  by  the  Treasury. 
The  point  I  make  is  that  there  are  pro- 
grams financed  in  that  way.  The  urban 
renewal  program  receives  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  some  pro- 
grams in  that  category. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Some  of  the  other 
programs  are  outside  the  budget,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  new  program  of 
that  type.  The  programs  have  been  in 
existence  over  the  years.  The  Senulor 
from  Virginia  today  presented  a  table  to 
show  what  the  amount  is  for  all  the 
Government.  I  believe  tlie  Senator  from 
Indiana  later  put  that  information  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  it  was  a 
part  of  the  figures  tiie  Senator  received. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Virginia  put 
the  information  in  the  Record.  At  least, 
the  Senator  had  the  information. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  care  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  further.  I  simply  say 
the  Senator  knows,  as  we  all  know,  that 
there  are  amounts  of  money  intended  to 
be  spent  next  year  by  this  A"cncy  which 
are  not  included  in  the  budaet,  and  that 
those  amounts  are  to  be  spent  in  fields 
which  are  increa.«od  as  to  size  in  the 
bill.  I  hope  the  Senator  can  pro?ure  at 
least  an  approximate  figure,  so  that  we 
can  have  the  information  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

If   the  Senator  refers   to  loans 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  refer  to 
loans;  I  refer  to  grants. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Loans  made  direct- 
ly from  the  Treasury  but  not  budgeted? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  instance,  the 
Federal  aid  highway  expenditures  are 
not  loans;  those  are  payments  in  cash. 
Those  payments  are  not  shown  by  the 
budget. 

The  budget  is  not  a  $77  billion  budg- 
et. It  is  $77  billion  for  the  ilems  shown 
by  the  budget,  but  the  amount  which 
the  administration  intends  to  spend  in 
fiscal  1960  is  about  $81  billion,  and  we 
all  know  that  is  the  ca.se.  There  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  kid  ourselves  or  the 
public. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  obtain  is  a 
showing — and  I  think  it  will  be  easy  for 
those  familiar  with  the  bill  to  produce — 
as  to  tlie  increa.ses  in  those  items  wliich 
are  not  budgeted  and  whicii  will  not  be 
budgeted  but  expenditures  for  which  will 
be  paid  by  the  making  of  drafts  by  this 
Agency  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  without  Congress  having  any- 
thing to  do  about  the  matter,  except  to 
approve  the  basic  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  can  give  that  in- 
formation easily,  because  I  have  it  before 
me.  The  item  for  college  classrooms 
contains  $5  million,  and  the  estimated 
VA  direct  loans  are  $200  million.  That 
is  a  total  of  $205  million  in  Senate  bill 
57,  the  hou.sing  bill,  as  amended. 


The  $200  million  and  the  $5  million, 
of  course,  are  loans,  and  are  not  budg- 
eted. That  refers  to  money  borrowed 
directly  from  the  Treasury.  Of  course, 
the  money  will  be  repaid,  but  these  are 
loans  and  are  not  budgeted.  The  figure 
is  $205  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  my  request  has  been  clearly  made, 
and  I  am  sure  my  distinguished  friend 
from  AlaLama  I  Mr.  Sp.\rkm.\n  I  will  sup- 
ply the  ligure.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
Intercsiing  figure  for  the  Senate  to  have. 
T  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Ts  the  Scrator  un- 
der the  impression  the  figure  is  more 
than  the  record  I  have  shows  it  to  bo? 

Mr.  holla: 'D.  Yes.  The  figure  for 
last  year  was  supplied  to  the  Joint  Com- 
niiitee  on  Reduction  of  Noncs^^ential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Trea.'ury, 
and  is  vastly  more  than  the  one  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned. 

Mr.  CAPEH.ART.  I  am  talking  about 
fiscal  year  1960. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  same  figure.  We  asked  for  the  fig- 
ure as  to  what  it  was  expected  would 
be  expended  for  objectives  not  covered 
by  the  budget,  and  we  were  given,  as  I 
have  said,  in  two  items  alone,  enough 
to  increa.se  the  budget  by  about  $3.7 
billion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  l-!orida  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  I  are  thinking  about  different 
thuig.s.  Ai  shown  by  the  chart  before 
me  we  are  talking  about  the  effect  of 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration. 
We  are  considering  the  efTect  on  the  1960 
bud';et  in  respect  to  nonbudgeted  items, 
and  that  is  $205  million. 

In  years  gone  by,  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized expenditures  for  housing  pur- 
poses. We  have  authorized  $1,450  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal,  of  which  amount 
about  one-fourth  has  been  spent.  Some 
of  that  ccmes  under  the  same  category. 

Confining  the  figure  to  the  bill  about 
which  we  are  talking.. I  think  the  Senator 
will  find  the  figure  iS  S205  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  that  proves  to  be 
the  case,  of  course  we  do  not  need  to  go 
further.  We  should  show  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  a  sizable 
amount. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  interesting 
point  which  sliould  be  made,  in  all  fair- 
r^ess.  I  am  sure  we  want  to  keep  the 
record  straight. 

As  to  the  urban  renewal  advances, 
comparing  the  so-called  administration 
bill  with  the  Senate  bill  which  we  are 
considering,  for  example,  for  the  fi.scal 
year  1960  the  administration  bill  for 
urban  renewal,  so  far  as  advances  are 
concerned,  would  provide  $3'_«  million, 
and  the  Senate  committee  bill  would 
provide  $7  million.  In  1961  the  admin- 
istration bill  would  provide  $12  million 
and  the  Senate  committee  bill  would 
provide  $16  million.  In  1962  the  ad- 
ministration bill  would  provide  $11  mil- 
lion and  the  Senate  committee  bill 
would  provide  $14  million.  In  1963  the 
administration  bill  would  provide  $10 
million  and  the  Senate  committee  bill 
would  provide  $13  million. 


Under  the  urban  renewal  temporary 
loans,  there  would  be  nothing  provided 
in  1960  either  under  the  administration 
bill  or  under  the  Senate  committee  bill. 

However,  in  1961  the  administration 
bill  would  provide  $15  million  and  the 
Senate  committee  bill  woud  provide  $20 
million.  In  1962  the  administration  bill 
would  provide  $15  million  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  provide  $20  million. 
In  1963  the  adminL-^tration  bill  would 
provide  $15  million  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  would  provide  $20  million. 

If  we  consider  the  grants,  under  the 
same  two  items,  in  1960  the  administra- 
tion bill  would  provide  nothing  and  the 
Senate  bill  would  provide  $3"  4  million. 
In  1961  the  administration  bill  would 
provide  nothing  and  the  Senate  bill 
would  provide  $8  million.  In  19G2  the 
administration  bill  would  provide  $2 
million  and  the  Stnate  bill  would  pro- 
vide $12  million.  In  1963  the  admin- 
istration bill  would  provide  $5  million 
and  the  Senate  bill  would  provide  $15 
million. 

Under  the  urban  planning  as.sistance 
the  proportion  is  about  the  same,  and  I 
shall  not  read  those  fi'-'ures. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
in  all  fairness  it  should  be  said  that 
these  moneys  for  grants  and  loans  are 
quite  small,  and  they  are  spread  out  over 
a  period  of  years.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  money  we  are  talking  about. 
$2.1  million  for  urban  renewal  on  grants 
and  loans,  is  the  amoimt  I  have  Just 
mentioned.  That  does  not  include  the 
amount  of  n.oney.  of  cour.se,  which 
would  be  advanced  for  the  loans  which 
would  be  insured  by  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  those  instances,  unle.ss  the 
loans  were  defaulted  there  would  not  be 
one  nickel  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  in  all  fairness  we  should  keep 
those  facts  in  mind.  I  think  we  also 
should  mention  the  fact  that  only  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960  is  there  a  big  differ- 
ence between  the  impact  upon  the 
Treasury  of  the  administration  bill  and 
the  impact  upon  the  Treasury  of  the 
S'^nate  bill.  By  the  time  we  consider 
1961.  1962,  1963.  1964.  and  1965— a  6-year 
period — there  is  not  very  much  differ- 
ence. There  is  a  difference,  but  it  is  not 
very  great. 

In  any  event,  the  impact  each  year  is 
not  much  in  dollars  and  cents.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  at  the  moment,  of 
course,  is  to  balance  the  fiscal  year  1960 
budget,  and  we  are  talking  about  a  bill 
which  affects  the  fiscal  year  1960  budget. 
If  we  could  eliminate  the  $300  million  for 
direct  loans  to  veterans  and  cut  the 
public  housing  units  from  35,000  to  per- 
haps 17.500,  the  difference  in  the  impact 
upon  the  Treasury  between  the  admin- 
istration proposal  and  the  Senate  bill 
we  are  coasitlering  would  be  about  $35 
million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  trust  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  not  suggesting  that 
he  has  any  objection  to  the  furnishing 
of  one  single  figure,  with  an  explanation, 
as  to  how  greatly  the  spending  picture  is 
affected  by  items  in  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering.  I  refer  to  the  spending 
for  1960,  in  fields  not  covered  by  the 
budget.     I   know   that   there  are  some 
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Items  in  that  category,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  the  Senate  to 
have  that  information. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  may 
well  be  correct.    Let  us  get  the  figures. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  will  certainly 
do  our  best  to  obtain  the  figure  which 
the  Senator  wishes,  if  it  involves  break- 
ing down  the  information  by  budget 

years. 

Mr.  liAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  clearly  in  mind 
the  aggregate  draw  which  would  be  made 
upon  the  budgeted  funds  by  this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  give  me  his  opinion  as  to  the  in- 
crease which  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
President's  budget  if  the  pending  bill 
were  passed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  for  the  fiscal  year  1960? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1960. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  According  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  oflBcials,  who 
have  all  the  facts — although  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  mr.ke  certain  esti- 
mates— it  is  estimated  that  if  we  pass 
Senate  bill  57,  authorizing  $300  million 
for  direct  veterans  loans,  only  $200  mil- 
lion of  it  will  be  spent,  and  that  if  we 
authorize  35,000  additional  public  hous- 
ing units,  picking  up  some  authoriza- 
tions which  were  not  previously  used, 
the  total  impEw;t  upon  the  Treasury  will 
be  approximately  $240  million,  as  op- 
posed to  the  administration's  estimate 
of  the  impact  of  about  $5  billion. 

In  all  fairness,  if  we  eliminate  the  $200 
million  for  veterans  loans,  the  difference 
between  the  impact  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  on  the  Trea.sury  and  that  of 
Senate  bill  57  will  be  about  $40  million. 
If  we  reduce  the  public  housing  units  to 
17,500,  the  difference  will  be  about  $35 
million;  and  if  we  eliminate  any  addi- 
tional public  housing  at  all,  as  I  see  it, 
the  difference  will  be  about  $25  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  greatly  help 
me  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
eliminate  the  conditions  and  give  the 
cold  figures. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  gave  the  cold 
figures.  According  to  those  who  have 
the  facts,  and  who  ought  to  know — and 
if  they  do  not  know,  I  do  not  know  who 
does,  because  they  deal  with  the  facts — 
the  impact  would  be  $240  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  there  been  elimi- 
nated the  sum  of  $100  million  because  it 
Is  assumed  that  the  $100  million  would 
not  be  used? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  and  If  the 
$100  million  were  used,  the  impact 
would  be  $340  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  amount  would 
be  added  to  the  budget? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes.  The  budget 
would  be  increased  by  that  much,  as 
compared  with  the  administration  bill. 

Kir.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  let  me  say  that  a  part  of  the 
$5  million  Is  budgeted  already,  so  the  net 
difference  is  $235  million,  $205  million  of 
which  represents  loans,  including  $200 


million  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
This  amount  would  be  charged  up  only 
in  the  event  it  was  used. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  event  it  were 
drawn  upon  by  applications  for  loans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  It  represents 
a  contingency  which  remains.  It  is  a 
credit  which  exists,  which  can  be  drawn 
upon.  As  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
says,  if  we  do  not  consider  veterans' 
loans  of  $200  million,  the  difference  is 
approximately  $35  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  listen. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1960.  what  addi- 
tional authorization  is  granted  to  vari- 
ous agencies  to  borrow  money  from  the 
Treasury?  Can  that  be  stated  in  a 
single  aggregate  amount? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  figure 
we  are  looking  up  in  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  there  are  two  per- 
tinent figures — first,  the  amount  by 
which  the  budget  would  be  increased; 
and  second,  the  amount  by  which  the 
national  debt  would  probably  be  in- 
creased through  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   Unbudgeted  expenses. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Unbudgeted  expenses. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  table  which  has  been  fur- 
nished to  us  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  in  1960  there  will  not 
be  one  dollar  in  that  category. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  put  a  further  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  committee 
take  into  consideration  the  wisdom  of 
making  sure  that  our  Nation  is  ade- 
quately strong  for  defense;  and  in  doing 
so  did  it  conclude  that  perhaps  more 
money  will  have  to  be  spent  for  national 
defense?  If  so,  a  decision  ought  to  be 
made  as  to  which  is  the  more  important 
at  this  time — to  provide  money  for 
national  defense,  or  to  expand  this  pro- 
gram over  and  above  what  the  President 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  Senator  pro- 
posing that  we  expand  the  defense  pro- 
gram over  and  above  what  the  President 
has  suggested? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  certain,  but 
I  have  been  reading  in  the  press  that 
there  is  virtual  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  the  program  should  be  expanded. 
Therefore  this  query  is  raised  in  my 
mind:  If  that  is  necessary,  the  answer 
should  be  "Yes;  make  the  Nation  mili- 
tarily strong."  But,  in  order  to  insure 
agamst  any  unreasonable  unbalancing 
of  the  budget,  we  ought  to  dispense  with 
certain  programs,  even  though  they  may 
be  desirable,  and  ^o  forward  only  with 
essential  and  needed  programs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  care  to 
debate  the  philosophy  of  the  Issue.  The 
committee,  as  a  whole,  discussed  these 
questions.      Questions    came    up    from 


time  to  time,  and  I  am  certain,  that 
every  member  of  the  committee  had 
these  matters  in  mind.  I  believe  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  feels  the 
same  way  about  the  desirabihty  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  and  that  most  Sena- 
tors would  measure  the  necessity — if  it 
becomes  a  necessity — of  increasing  the 
President's  budget  on  military  matters. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
like  to  balance  the  budget  just  as  much 
as  the  President  would  like  to  balance  it. 
He  would  like  to  see  a  balanced  budget. 
However,  if  evidence  ever  comes  before 
us  that  it  is  necessary  to  spend  more 
money  for  defense,  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  spend  it  even  thought  such  spending 
may  serve  to  unbalance  the  budget  for 
1  year. 

So  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  I  wish 
to  take  a  little  issue  with  the  apparent 
philosophy  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
do  not  regard  housing  as  something  that 
is  merely  desirable.  I  regard  it  as  essen- 
tial. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
does  also. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  essential  to 
provide  decent,  adequate  and  sanitary 
housing  in  which  Americans  can  live. 
I  regard  housing  just  as  essential  as 
clothing,  food  and  things  like  that.  And 
to  the  list  I  add  national  defense.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  would  put  national 
defense  over  everything,  because  our  se- 
curity depends  upon  it.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  refer  to  hous- 
ing as  something  that  is  merely  desir- 
able.   I  believe  it  to  be  essential. 

I  believe  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  had  these  matters  in  mind 
and  under  consideration.  I  believe  that 
each  member  decided,  after  giving  sin- 
cere and  conscientious  thought  to  these 
items,  what  his  decision  would  be  on  the 
subject  of  housing.  By  the  way,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
after  we  had  completed  the  hearings  but 
before  we  started  marking  up  the  bill, 
we  called  before  us  the  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board — in  executive  ses- 
sion— to  give  the  committee  a  briefing 
on  the  economic  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  we  had 
a  briefing  from  the  military  as  to  our 
defense  postiu-e.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that. 

However,  I  believe  that  every  Senator, 
acting  within  his  own  individual  rights 
and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  had  all  those  items  I  have 
enimierated  in  mind.  The  bill  refiects 
the  best  collective  thinking  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate his  courtesy  and  sincerity  in 
approaching  this  problem.  However.  I 
am  bothered  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
8  or  10  other  bills  which  are  being  con- 
sidered by  other  committees.  There  is 
no  coordination  to  ascertain  what  the 
overall  cost  wdll  be  after  all  the  bills 
are  passed,  If  they  are  passed.  No  one 
has  taken  pencil  in  hand  and  flgtired 
out  how  much  money  is  available  and 
what  the  ultimate  aggregate  cost  will 
be.    No  one  has  tried  to  figtire  out  what 
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the  deficit  will  be.  or  has  tried  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  of  meeting  it.  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  housing  program, 
but  I  believe  we  ought  to  conceive  of 
some  means  of  paying  for  it  without 
indulging  in  deficit  operations.  That  is 
the  thought  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  ask  whether 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  still 
wishes  to  ask  a  question?  He  wished 
to  ask  a  question  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator,  but 
I  will  defer  the  question  for  the  present. 
The  discussion  is  now  far  from  the  sub- 
ject on  which  I  wished  to  address  an 
inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  had  reference  to  FNMA.  I  will  get  it 
in  the  Record  some  time  later  in  the 
debate.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  reading 
the  report,  as  I  had  opportunity,  and 
have  been  listening  to  the  debate.  I  am 
much  confused  as  to  the  difference  in 
the  Impact  the  pending  bill  may  have 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  We  have  heard  estimates 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  others  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI. 
In  the  report  I  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  1  has  added 
some  individual  views. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  his  individ- 
ual views,  the  Senator  from  Utah  states: 

The  Increased  burden  on  the  budget  for 
fl.5C!il  year  1960  resulting  from  adoption  of 
S.  57  rather  than  the  administration  bill  has 
been  estimated  at  between  $230  and  $344 
million.  This  would  more  than  eat  up  the 
projected  $70  million  surplus  for  next  year, 
and  would  start  us  on  the  road  to  a  de- 
ficit which  the  President  has  so  correctly  re- 
nounced. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Alabama,  in  the  light  of  these  figures, 
given  by  a  member  of  the  committee, 
whether  that  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  arrived  at 
the  $344  million  figure.  I  believe  that  is 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  believe  I  can  an- 
swer that  question.  The  figure  I  am  giv- 
ing is  the  figure  supplied  by  the  HHFA. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  those  figures 
correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes.  The  figures 
are  based  on  the  fact  that  we  authorized 
$300  million  for  direct  veterans'  loans. 
They  will  be  able  to  use  only  $200  mil- 
lion of  that  amount.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  in  his  statement  said  that  the  com- 
plete amount  will  be  used  up. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  full  amount 
that  is  being  authorized  on  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  whereas  FHA 
is  of  tlie  ODinion  that  only  $200  million 
of  it  would  be  used  up.  That  accounts 
for  the  difference  between  the  two  fig- 
ures. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  I  are  in  agreement  that 
the  difference,  actually,  between  the 
committee    bill    and    the    administration 

bill.  SO  far  as  the  1960  budget  is  con- 
cerned, is  $235  million. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     More? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  more.  That 
Includes  the  $200  million  for  loans  to  vet- 
erans living  in  rut  al  areas. 

Mr.  ELLE2«3ER.  Yesterday  I  asked 
for  some  information.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
Senate.  I  asked  for  information  as  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligations  with  respect  to  FHA 
and  veterans'  guaranteed  loans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson  I  put 
that  information  in  the  Record  earlier 
today. 

Mr.  ELI,ENDER.  I  was  informed  that 
by  the  end  of  the  1960-61  fi.scal  year  the 
amount  would  total  $102  bilUon.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  seen  the  figure. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Was  that  for  1962? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No;  1961. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  present  amount 
for  FHA  is  approximktely  S30  billion,  and 
for  VA  I  believe  it  is  $18  billion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  total  of 
$48  billion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  includes  the 
in.<-ured  loans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  would  say 
that.  Then  there  has  been  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  loaned  to  veterans,  and  also 
a  smaller  amount — it  may  run  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars  or  $750  million— which  has 
been  loaned  for  farm  housing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  amount  is  the 
amount  which  is  actually  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Guaranteed  or  in- 
sured. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  understand. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence, of  cour.se. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  a  reserve 
of  about  $800  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  the  insured 
portion  premiums  are  collected,  and 
there  is  a  reserve,  which  is  considered  by 
many  financial  experts  as  being  greater 
than  is  required. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  bill  increases 
by  $8  billion  the  FHA  guarantees? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duced proposed  $8  billion — $4  billion  until 
June  30.  1959,  and  $4  billion  thereafter. 
The  administration  asked  for  $12  billion 
for  the  same  period.  Later  they  asked 
that  the  ceiling  be  completely  eliminated. 
The  committee  reported  out  a  provision 
for  $10  billion,  that  is  $5  billion  for  fiscal 
1956,  and  $5  billion  thereafter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  total  would  be 
about  what? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  About  $38 "a  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  overall 
amount? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  It  is  roughly 
$38  billion.  It  is  between  $38  billion  and 
$40  billion  for  FHA. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wondei;  whether 
the  Senator  would  repeat  for  the  Record 
what  he  stated  with  reference  to  the 
programs  which  would  increase  the 
amount  over  and  above  the  administra- 
tion bill.  Is  it  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  providing  for  35,000  more 

units  of  public  housing  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  one  of  the 

items. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent 
would  that  increa.se  the  amount? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     By  $21  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Twenty-one  mil- 
lion dollars? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  for  fiscal 
1960.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  occurs  only  one 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That,  of  course. 
goes  to  make  up  the  $200  million  we  were 
talking  about  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  rest  of  it 
comes 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  From  direct  loans 
to  veterans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  from  college 
loans? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  from  college 
loans;  that  is  correct.  There  is  $3.4  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  advances. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
Stated  that  the  $21  million  for  public 
housing  for  1960  will  not  be  continued. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  ,is  not  a  recur- 
ring item.  The  $200  million  may  be  used 
or  it  may  not.  Of  course,  it  is  In  the  form 
of  a  loan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  as  it  appears  in  the  report  begin- 
ning on  page  63. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

title  i fha  insurance  psoceams 

Property  improvement  loans 

Section  101:  Amends  section  2(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  extend  the  title  I 
property  Improvement  program  of  the  FHA 
1  year  until  September  30,  1960. 

Technical 
Section     102:   Makes     cross-reference     be- 
tween FHA  section  204    (payment  of   insur- 
ance)   and    the    six    insurance    programs    to 
which  the  provision  applies. 

Mortgage  ceilings  for  sales  housing 
Section  103:  (a)  Amends  section  203(b) 
(2 1  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (regular 
Stiles  housing  program)  to  Increase  the  max- 
imum mortgage  amount  which  may  be  In- 
sured by  FHA  from  »20.CKX)  to  $25,000  ou 
two-family  homes. 

(h)  Amends  section  203(b)(8)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (regular  sales  housing 
program)  to  Increase  the  nonoccupant  own- 
er's maximum  loan  to  the  maximum  per- 
mitted the  homeowner,  the  nonoccupant 
owner  would  put  Into  escrow  15  percent  of 
the  mortgage  amount  for  18  months  or 
until  he  sells  the  property.  (A  nonoccu- 
pant owner  is  now  permitted  85  percent  of 
the  mortgage  amount  available  to  a  home- 
owner ) 

(c)  Amends  section  203(1)  of  the  National 
Hou.slng  Act  (hou.slng  in  rural  and  outlying 
areas)  to  permit  an  Increase  from  $8.0(X)  to 
$9,000  In   the   maximum   Insurable  loan. 

Mortgage  insurance  authorization  ceilinffa 
Section    104:    Amends   section    203(1)    and 
section    701    of    the    National    Housing    Act 
to  remove  the  ceilings  on  the  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance  authorizations. 

FHA  debentures 

Section  105:  Amends  section  204 (k)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  the  FHA 
to  include  In  dcbeniures  the  cost  of  acqui- 


sition and  the  cost  of  conveyance  title  to 
FHA. 

Regular  rental  housing  program 

Section  106:  Amends  section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  delete  all  provi- 
sions relating  to  housing  for  elderly  persons, 
since  the  proposed  biU  (In  title  11)  estab- 
lishes a  new  FHA  section  231  program  of 
mortgsige  Insurance  for  elderly  persons' 
housing. 

The  present  dollar  limitation  on  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  a  section  207  mortgage 
would  be  increased,  as  follows: 
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Amends  section  207(c)(3)  to  Increase  the 
mortgage  limits  for  tral  er  courts  or  parks 
from  91, 000  to  11.500  per  space,  and  from 
$300,000   to   0500,000   per   mortgage. 

Interest  rate  increases 

Section  107:  (a)  Amends  section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  establishing  a  new 
interest  rate  ceiling  of  6  percent  (present 
ceiling  4>^  percent)  wltii  authority  for  the 
Commissioner  to  Increaiie  the  rate  to  5V^ 
percent  If  he  finds  such  action  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

(b)  Amends  section  213(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new  interest  rate 
ceiling  for  section  213  mnnagement-type  co- 
operatives as  in  (at  above  This  section  also 
amends  section  213(d)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  by  authorizing  the  Commissioner  to 
increase  the  Interest  ra',e  on  section  213 
sales-type  cooperatives  to  6  percent  If  he 
determines  such  action  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  mortgage  market.  (This  section  would 
not  change  the  basic  celling  of  5  percent  on 
sec.  213  sales-typ>e  mortgaijes.) 

(c)  Amends  section  803ib)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new  interest  rate 
celling  for  section  803  military  housing 
mortgages  as  in  (a)  above. 

Cooperative  housing 
Section  108:  (a)  Amends  section  213(b) 
(2)  of  the  National  Housing  act  to  (1)  In- 
crease the  maximum  loan  ratio  from  90  per- 
cent of  replacement  core  (95  percent  of 
replacement  cost  if  50  percent  of  the  coop- 
erators  are  veterans)  to  97  percent  of  re- 
placement cost,  and  (2)  Increase  the  present 
dollar  limitations  on  the  maximum  loan 
amount  to  the  same  amounts  allow^ed  for 
section  207. 

(b)  Amends  section  213(d)  to  permit  the 
Inclusion  of  community  and  commercial  fa- 
cilities In  mortgages  on  property  held  by 
sales-type  and  investor-sponsored  coopera- 
tives. 

(c)  Amends  section  213  to  extend  the 
cooperative  housing  program  to  existing 
structures  acquired  by  consumer  coopera- 
tives. 

Mortgage    ceilings    for    Alaska,    Gu^m,    and 
Hawaii 

Section  109:  Amends  section  214  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that  the  50 
percent  higher  mortgage  amount  which  the 
FHA  Commissioner,  at  his  discretion,  may 
allow  In  Alaska,  Quam.  and  Hawaii,  may  be 
applied  to  hlgh-coet-area  mortgage  amounts 
in  the  programs  where  such  high-cost-area 
provisions  pertain.  This  section  also  i>er- 
mlts  the  FHA  Commissioner  to  assess  a  serv- 
ice charge  in  connection  with  mortgages  ••- 
f  Igned  to  hlnx. 


General  mortgage  insurance  authorization 
Section  110:  Amends  section  217  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  PHA's  gen- 
eral mortgage  Insurance  authorization  by  $5 
billion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1959  and 
1960.  The  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1959 
Increase  which  Is  unused  through  June  30, 
1959,  may  not  be  added  to  the  revolving  fund. 
Repeal  of  obsolete  provision 
Section  111:  Repeals  section  218  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  an  obsolete  provision, 
which  permitted  the  transfer  of  application 
fees  from  the  FHA  section  608  program  to 
the  section  207,  regular  rental  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Housing  in  urban  renewal  areas 
Section  112:  (a)  Amends  Bcctlon  220(d) 
(3)  (A)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (urban 
renewal  housing)  to  Increase  the  maximum 
mortgage  amount  which  may  be  insvired  by 
FHA  on  sales  housing,  as  follows:  From  $20,- 
0(X)  to  $22,500  on  one-family  homes;  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000  on  two-family  homes;  and 
from  $27,500  to  $30,000  on  three-family 
homes.  The  existing  ceiling  of  $35,000  on 
four-family   homes   would   not   be  changed. 

(b)  Amends  section  220(d)(3)(B)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (housing  in  urban 
renewal  areas)  to  establish  higher  dollar 
limitations  on  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
mortgage  on  multlfamlly  housing  in  urban 
renewal  areas.  The  new  ceilings  would  be 
the  same  as  those  proposed  for  FHA's  section 
207  (regular  rental  housing)   program. 

Amends  section  220(d)(3)(B)  to  change 
the  maximum  permissible  loan  ratio  from 
90  percent  of  replacement  cost  (which  may 
include  a  10-percent  allowance  for  buUder's 
and  sponsor's  profit  and  risk)  to  100  percent 
of  replacement  cost  (excluding  any  allow- 
ance for  builder's  and  sponsor's  profit  and 
risk ) . 

Permits  exterior  land  improvements  (as 
defined  by  the  FHA  Commissioner)  to  ho 
Included  in  the  mortgage  without  being  com- 
puted as  part  of  the  per  room  or  per  unit 
cost  limitations. 

Permits  the  inclusion  of  such  nond welling 
facilities  as  the  FHA  Commissioner  deems 
adequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  occupants 
of  the  property  and  of  other  housing  In  the 
neighborhood. 

(c)  Amends  section  220  to  permit  housing 
In  urban  renewal  areas  to  be  occupied  by 
single  persons. 

Relocation  housing 

Section  113:  Amends  section  221  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (relocation  housing) 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  program  to  any 
family  displaced  within  the  environs  of  a 
community  that  has  a  workable  program. 

Section  114:  (a)  Amends  section  121(d) 
(2)  In  order  to  (1)  Increase  the  maximum 
Insurable  loan  for  the  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  sales  housing  from  $9,000  to 
$10,000  In  normal-cost  areas,  and  from 
$10,000  to  $12,000  In  high -cost  areas;  and 
(2)  make  eligible  for  mortgage  lns\u-ance 
two-,  three-,  and  four-family  dwellings 
which  meet  FHA  minimum  property  stand- 
ards and  appropriate  State  and  local  housing 
ordinances  or  regulations. 

(b)  Increases  the  maximum  Insurable 
mortgage  amount  for  multlfamlly  projects 
from  $9,000  to  $10,000  pw  unit  (from  $10,000 
to  $12,000  In  high-cost  areas),  and  changes 
the  valuation  basis  for  computing  the  maxi- 
mum Insurable  mortgage  amount  on  reloca- 
tion rental  housing  constructed  by  non- 
profit mortgagors.  At  present  private  non- 
profit corporations  and  public  agencies  are 
eligible  for  FHA-lnsured  loans  equal  to  100 
percent  of  the  Conunlssloner's  estimate  of 
value.  This  subsection  would  place  such 
mortgage  Insurance  on  a  cost  Instead  of  a 
value  basis  for  new  construction. 

This  subsection  would  also  make  section 
221  mortgage  insurance  avaUable  to  other 
than  nonprofit  mortgagors  for  the  produc- 


tion of  rental  housing  for  displaced  families, 
on  the  same  basis  as  section  220  redevelop- 
ment housing;  I.e.,  the  mortgage  would  be 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated  re- 
placement cost  or  actual  certified  cost 
(whichever  Is  lower),  exclusive  of  any  al- 
lowance for  builder's  and  sponsor's  profit  and 
risk. 

(c)  Amends  section  212(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  apply  the  prevailing  wage 
requirements  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  mul- 
tlfamlly (10  or  more  families)  structures 
under  FHA  section  221  (relocation  housing). 

Section  115:  Amends  section  222(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (mortgage  insur- 
ance for  servicemen)  to  (1)  permit  the  bene- 
fits of  section  222  In  the  purchase  of  property 
constructed  under  the  provisions  of  section 
203(1),  and  (2)  Increase  the  maximum  in- 
surable mortgage  irom  $17,100  to  $20,000. 

Cost  certification 
Section  116:  Amends  section  227  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  revise  the  cost- 
certification  requirements  affecting  FHA 
section  220,  section  221,  and  the  proposed 
section  231  In  accordance  with  amendments 
made  by  other  sections  of  this  bill. 

Voluntary  ter-mination  of  insurance 

Section  117:  Amends  title  11  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new  section 
229  to  authorize  the  FHA  Commissioner  to 
terminate  any  mortgage  Insurance  contract 
upon  request  of  the  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee. 

i4  toidance  of  foreclosure 

Section  118:  Amends  title  n  of  tUe  National 
Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new  section  230  to 
authorize  the  FHA  Commissioner  to  extend 
the  time  for  curing  a  mortgage  default  cov- 
ering a  1-  to  4-family  residence,  and. 
In  order  to  avoid  foreclosure,  to  acquire  the 
mortgage. 

Legal  notifications  sent  by  mail 
Section   119:    Amends  section  512  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain legal  notifications  be  considered   suffi- 
cient If  sent  to  the  last  known  address. 

Transient  housing  in  Alaska 

Section  120:  Amends  section  513  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  In  order  to  permit  cer- 
tain FHA  section  207  and  section  608  proj- 
ects In  Alaska  to  be  used  for  transient  use 
for  a  pyerlod  not  to  exceed  3  years. 

TITLI   n HOUSING    FOE   THE    ELDERLT 

Section  201:  Adds  a  new  section  231  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  a  new  pro- 
gram of  housing  for  elderly  persons. 

(1)  The  dollar  limits  on  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  mortgage  would  be  the  same 
as  those  proposed  for  FHA's  section  207  (reg- 
ular rental  housing)  program.  Interest  rate 
ceilings  would  be  the  same  as  those  proposed 
for  PHA's  section  207  program. 

(2)  Would  permit  Insurance  of  mortgages 
up  to  1(X)  percent  of  replacement  cost  for 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  100  percent  of 
replacement  cost  (excluding  any  allowance 
for  builder's  and  sponsor's  profit  and  risk) 
for  other  than  nonprofit  corporations. 

(3)  Would  require  that  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  living  units  In  the  project  be 
designed  specially  for  use  and  occupancy  by 
elderly  persons.  Elderly  i>er6ons  would  be 
given  a  preference  or  priority  of  opportunity 
to  rent  aU  units. 

(4)  The  economic  soundness  test  of  FHA's 
regular  rental  housing  program  (sec.  307) 
would  not  be  applicable  to  the  new  program 
for  elderly  persons. 

(5)  The  FHA  Commissioner  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  regulations  and  restric- 
tions as  to  rents,  charges,  capital  structure, 
rate  of  return,  and  methods  of  operation. 

(6)  Would  apply  the  prevailing  wage  re- 
quirements of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  except 
that  the  wages  which  must  be  certified  un- 
der the  Davis-Bacon  Act  may  be  reduced  by 
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such  amount  as  the  FHA  determines  to  hav« 
been  fully  credited  to  the  mortgagor. 

(7)  Would  Include  a  provision  making 
proprietary  nursing  homes  eligible  for  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance,  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  new  or  rehabilitated  property. 
Mortgages  Insured  under  this  new  provision 
would  bear  an  interest  rate  of  5  percent  with 
pulhority  for  the  Commissioner  to  Increase 
the  rate  to  6  percent  If  he  finds  such  action 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 
In  addition,  the  Commissioner  of  the  FHA 
would  be  required  to  obtain  certain  certlfl- 
c.ites  from  State  agencies  relative  to  the  11- 
cen.slng  and  Inspection  of  nursing  homes 
prior  to  Insuring  mortgages. 

TriLE  III — URBAN   RENEWAL 

Statewide  planning 
Section  301:  Amends  section  101(b)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  by  directing  the 
HHFA  Administrator  to  encourage  the  utili- 
zation of  State  agencies  to  provide  effective 
solutions  for  urban  renewal  problems  of 
smaller  communities. 

Technical 

Section  302:  Amends  section  102(a)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  clarify  uncertain- 
ties In  existing  law  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's loan  agreement  with  the  local 
public  agency  covers  Interest  as  well  as 
principal  where  local  public  agency  pledging 
the  loan  agreement  as  collateral. 

Early  land  acq^iiaition  and  clearance 

Section  303:  Amends  section  102(a)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the 
HHFA  Administrator  to  permit  land  acqui- 
sition and  clearance  prior  to  the  signing  of  a 
loan  and  grant  contract,  provided  local  law 
permits  such  early  acquisition  and  clearance, 
and  provided  that  land  acquired  under  this 
procedure  shall  not  be  disposed  of  until  the 
urban  renewal  plan  Is  approved  by  the  local 
community. 

Urban  renewal  loan  authorization 

Section  304:  Amends  section  102(e)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  borrowings  from  the  Treas- 
ury In  excess  of  $1  billion  at  discretion  of  the 
President. 

Gront  authori2ation 

Section  305:  Amends  section  103(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  a  6-year,  $2.1 
billion  slum-clenrance  and  urban-renewal 
program,  with  an  annual  capital  grant  au- 
thorization of  $350  million,  which  could  be 
Increased  by  $150  nvilllon  In  any  1  year. 

Repayment  of  uncollectible  advances 

Section  306:  Amends  section  103(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  use  of 
urban  renewal  grant  funds  to  repay  Treasury 
loans  made  to  finance  urban  planning  ad- 
vances which  are  now  uncollectible  because 
of  cancellation  of  the  project. 

Community  reneical  programs 

Section  307:  Amends  section  103  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  to  authorize  planning  grants  for 
the  preparation  of  community  renewal  pro- 
grams, which  would  enable  a  community  to 
survey  Its  urban  renewal  needs  and  resources, 
and  schedule  projects. 

TecJmical 

Section  308:  Amends  section  105(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  facilitate  public  Im- 
prrvements  Involving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Columbia  In  connec- 
tion with  urban  renewal  projects. 

Section  309:  Amends  section  106(e)  of  the 
H  )using  Act  of  1949  to  eliminate  the  provl- 
smn  In  existing  law  that  not  more  than  12^2 
percent  of  the  total  loan  authorization  may 
be  obligated  In  any  one  State;  does  not  alter 
the  12 'i  percent  State  limitation  on  grant 
auihorlzatlou. 


Relocation  payments 

Section  310:  (a)  Amends  section  106(f)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  reloca- 
tion payments  when  the  displacement  is  a 
result  of  any  governmental  activity  In  an 
urban  renewal  area,  and  of  programs  of  vol- 
untary refmlr  and  rehabilitation;  Increases 
from  $100  to  $200  the  maximum  amount  of 
relocation  payments  to  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies; and  increases  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  the 
maximum  amount  of  relocation  payments  to 
business  establishments. 

(b)  Amends  section  106  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (g)  to  give  business  concerns 
which  are  displacecl  from  virban  renewal 
areas  a  priority  of  opportunity,  Insofar  as 
practicable  and  desirable  (as  determined  by 
the  local  governing  body),  to  purchase  or 
lease  commercial  or  industrial  fncllitles  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  area  redevelopment. 
Priority  for  State-assisted  projects 

Section  311:  Amends  section  106  of  the 
Hou.^ing  Act  of  194Si  to  establish  a  priority 
for  projects  toward  w  hlch  a  State  contributes 
at  least  one-half  of  the  required  local  grant- 
in-aid. 

Planning  requirements 

Section  312:  Amends  section  110(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  HHFA 
Administrator  to  expedite  urban  renewal 
projects  by  permltt.ng  him  to  omit  or  to 
simplify  present  detailed  requirements  for 
the  urban  renewal  plan. 

Nonresidential  deielopment 

Section  313;  Amends  section  110(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  up  to  20  per- 
cent (now  10  percent)  of  the  total  capital 
grant  authorization  to  t>e  used  for  areas 
which  are  not  predominantly  residential,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  redeveloped  for  pre- 
dominantly residential  uses,  even  If  such 
areas  do  not  Incli^de  a  substantial  number 
of  slum  dwellings  a.s  presently  required. 

Noncash,  grants-in-aid 

Section  314:  (a)  Amend  section  110(d)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1940  to  provide  that  im- 
provements and  facilities  that  are  otherwise 
eligible  may  be  credited  as  local  grants-in- 
aid  to  urban  renewal  projects,  provided  their 
commencement  does  not  precede  the  signing 
of  the  loan  and  g;raut  contract  for  the  proj- 
ect by  more  than  5  years. 

(b)  Amends  section  110(d)  to  permit  the 
cost  of  certain  public  improvements  serving 
the  urban  renewal  area  to  be  credited  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid  when  financed  by  revenue 
bonds  payable  from  service  charges  against 
the  users  of  the  system. 

Credit  for  ijiterest  payments 

Scction315:  Amends  section  110(e)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  HHFA 
to  Include  interest  on  advances  by  a  city 
(local  public  funds)  as  an  item  of  gross 
project  cost  for  an  urban  renewal  project. 

Uniform  date 

Section  316:  Amenbs  section  110(g)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  uniform  the 
date  for  determining  the  application  of  the 
"going  Federal  rate"  of  interest  under  «rban 
renewal  contracts. 

Technical 

Section  317:  Makes  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Federal  recognition 

Section  318:  Waives  the  requirement  In 
section  110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
for  communities  whose  projects  could  not 
obtain  Federal  recognition  during  the  period 
from  January  1,  1957,  through  December  31, 
1958,  because  of  limitations  on  the  HHFA 
Administrator  to  make  capital  grants  or  to 
reserve  funds.  Under  existing  law,  such 
Federal  recognition  Is  required  to  enable 
the  local  community  to  Include  local  activi- 
ties and  facilities  as  noncash  grants-in-aid. 


Urban  reneuxil  areas  involving  colleges 

Section  319:  Adds  a  new  section  113  to  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  (1 )  remove  '•predom- 
inantly residential"  requirement  In  areaa  in- 
volving an  educational  institution;  (2)  per- 
mit credit  toward  the  locality's  one-third 
share  of  expenditures  made  by  the  educa- 
tional Institution  In  purchasing  property 
and  in  clearing  the  property;  (3)  permit  the 
expenditure  to  be  counted  toward  a  com- 
munity's local  share  provided  the  expendi- 
ture Is  made  no  more  than  5  years  prior  to 
the  signing  of  the  loan  and  grant  contract 
for  the  urban  renewal  project. 
Urban   planning 

Section  320:  (a)  Amends  section  701  of 
thu  Housing  Act  of  19)4  (grants  to  assist 
urban  planning)  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
urban  planning  grant  to  (1)  Include  any 
group  of  adjacent  commxinltlcs.  having  a 
total  population  of  le:s  than  50,000,  and 
having  common  or  related  urban  planning 
probk-ms;  (2)  Include  a  county  or  a  group 
of  counties;  and  (3)  Include  municipalities 
having  a  population  of  less   than  60.000. 

(b)  Amends  section  701  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  grants  to  assist  urban 
planning  from  $10  million  to  $M  million. 

Investments  by  banks  in   long-term  obltpa- 
twns  of  loi-al  public  agencies 

Section  321  :  Amends  section  24.  title  XTI 
of  the  United  States  Code  ( the  National  Bank 
Act)  to  permit  national  banks  and  State 
member  banks  (to  the  extent  permitted  by 
State  laws)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  purchase  or  underwrite  obligations  of 
local  public  agencies  having  a  maturity  of 
more  than   18  months. 

TTTLE  IV — LOW-RENT    HOCSINO 

Declaration  of  policy 
Section  401 :  Amends  section  1  of  the  D.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  add  the  following 
policy  objectives:  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  larger  families  and  for  families 
consisting  of  elderly  persons;  where  a  local 
housing  authority  has  determined  that  the 
acquisition  and  repair,  rehabilitation  or  re- 
mf.deling  of  existing  dwellings  by  the  local 
public  agency  for  use  as  a  low-rent  housing 
project  Is  in  the  public  Interest  of  the  com- 
munity, the  Public  Housing  Commissioner 
and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator Fhall  encourage  and  facilitate  such 
undertakings;  to  vest  In  local  housing  au- 
thorities full  reFponslbllity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  rents  and  eligibility  requirement* 
(subject  to  Income  limit  ceilings  provided 
in  the  act);  and  to  authorize  local  hou.<<lng 
authorities  to  permit  families  whose  income 
Increases  beyond  the  limits  for  continued 
occupancy  to  remain  In  their  homes  either 
through  group  or  Individual  purchase,  or  aa 
tenants  paying  a  nonsutaldlzed  rent  If  pri- 
vate housing  Is  not  available  to  them. 
Rents  and  income  limits 

Section  402:  Amends  several  sections  of 
the  US.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  permit  local 
housing  authorities  to  set  rents  and  Income 
limits  for  their  low-rent  projects,  subject  to 
a  statutory  ceiling  on  Income  limits. 

(a)  and  (b)  are  technical,  amending  sec- 
tions 2il)  and  15(7)  (b)  to  delete  provisions 
to  be  covered  by  other  sections  of  the  act. 

(c)  amends  section  15(8)  (a)  to  authorize 
the  local  agency  to  fix  maximum  Income 
limits  for  admission  and  continued  occu- 
pancy. The  statutory  celling  would  differ 
from  existing  law  In  two  respects:  (1)  the 
present  $100  exemption  for  each  minor  or 
adult  dependent  is  eliminated;  (2)  the  20- 
perccnt  gap  requirement  Is  waived  for  dis- 
placed families.  It  also  removes  the  Public 
Housing  Administration's  authority  to  re- 
quire the  prior  approval  of  specific  Income 
limits  set  by  the  local  agency. 

(d)  and  (e)  amend  sections  15(8)  (b)  and 
15(8)  (d)    to  remove   references  to   the  Pub- 


lic Hotuing  Adinlnl8tr*tion'B  power  of  prior 
approval  of  apeclflc  Income  limits. 

(f)  repeals  section  602 (b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1M8,  relating  to  the  exemption  of 
benefits  for  disability  or  death  occurring  in 
connection  with  military  serrlce,  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  basic  act  by  subsection 
(c)  above. 

Central  administrative  office  facilitiea 

Section  403:  Amends  section  3(6)  of  the 
act  of  1937  to  permit  a  local  public  housing 
agency  to  furnish  administrative  facilities 
to  the  local  urban  renewal  agency,  at  eco- 
nomic rent,  in  localities  where  the  public 
housing  agency  and  the  local  public  agency 
operate  as  separate  legal  entities  but  with  a 
common  administrative  statr. 

Use  of  existing  dwellings 
Section  404:  Provides  that  where  a  local 
housing  authority  determines  and  certifies 
to  the  Public  Housing  Commissioner  and  to 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor that  the  acquisition  and  repair,  rehabili- 
tation or  remodeling  of  existing  dwellings 
for  use  as  a  low-rent  housing  project,  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Administrator  shall 
employ  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
vested  in  them  by  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  any  other 
act  in  such  manner  as  sliall  facilitate  and 
encourage  the  undertaking  and  carrying  out 
of  such  a  low-rent  housing  project  by  such 
local  public  housing  agency,  and  the  annual 
report  of  the  Administrator  shall  include  in- 
formation on  the  number  of  such  cases  and 
the  manner  in  which  such  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  were  so  employed  and  exer- 
cised in  such  cases. 

Authorization 
Section  405:  Amends  section  10(i)  of  the 
act  of  1937  by  increasing  the  authorizaUon 
for  new  annual  contribution  contracts  by 
an  additional  35,000  units  to  become  avail- 
able July  1,  1959.  It  would  also  extend  by  2 
years  the  period  during  which  the  existing 
authorizations  would  be  available.  This 
would  make  available  for  2  additional  years, 
until  July  31.  1960.  any  units  not  contracted 
for  under  the  first  authorization  of  35,000 
units  which  expired  July  31,  1958,  would 
extend  the  second  authorization  of  35,000 
units  to  June  30.  1961.  and  make  the  new 
authortzatlon  of  35,000  units  available  until 
June  30,  1963. 

Overincome  tenants 

Section  406:  (a)  Amends  section  15(8) 
of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  (e)  to  stipulate  the 
terms  on  which  a  low-rent  dwelling  unit 
may  be  sold  to  a  public  bousing  tenant. 
The  tenant  would  be  required  to  pay  local 
taxes,  amortize  the  full  purchase  price  of 
his  home,  and  pay  interest  at  not  less  than 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  local  agency.  The 
local  agency  would  have  an  option  to  repur- 
chase a  dwelling  if  the  family  falls  to  carry 
out  its  contract.  This  plan  is  permissive 
with  local  agencies.  If  any  agency  finds  it  is 
not  feasible  to  operate  under  this  plan,  it 
could  permit  overincome  tenants  to  remain 
in  occupancy  if  the  local  ligency  determines 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  family  to  rent  or 
buy  a  decent  private  dwelling,  and  It  an  un- 
subsldlzed  rent  is  paid. 

(b)  Technical:  Amends  the  act  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  to  make  possible  the  sale  of 
low-rent  units. 

i4mendmenfs  to  existing  contracts 

Section  407:  Amends  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  by  adding  a  new  section  30 
to  provide  that  existing  annual  contribu- 
tion contracts  shall  be  revised,  upon  request 
of  local  agencies,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  1937  as  it  is  amended 
at  any  time,  provided  that  the  Interest  of 
the  holders  of  outstanding  l>onds  is  not 
jeopardized. 


Low-rent  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas 
Section  408:  (a)  Amends  section  107  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  low-rent  housing  in  tirban 
renewal  areas.  Under  existing  law,  when 
a  new  public  housing  project  is  located  out- 
side of  an  urban  renewal  area,  the  locality 
is  required  to  make  a  local  contribution  in 
the  form  of  tax  exemption,  but  if  located 
within  an  urban  renewal  area  a  further  local 
contribution  is  required  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  writedown  in  land  value.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  eliminate  this  dif- 
ference by  accepting  tax  exemption  as  the 
only  required  local  contribution  for  low-rent 
projects  in  urban  renewal  areas.  This  pro- 
vision will  apply  to  Federal,  State,  and  city 
projects. 

(b)  Provides  that  where  land  to  be  ac- 
quired as  part  of  an  urban  renewal  project 
Is  made  available  to  a  local  housing  authority 
as  a  site  for  a  low-rent  housing  project  as- 
sisted under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1837.  as 
amended,  an  amount  equal  to  the  price  for 
such  land  shall  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the 
development  cost  of  such  low-rent  housing 
project  and  paid  over  by  the  local  housing 
authority  to  the  local  agency  undertaking 
such  urban  renewal  project  as  the  purchase 
price  for  said  land. 

TrrLE    V — COLLEGE    HOUSING 

Section  501:  Amends  section  401(d)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  to  increase  the  revolv- 
ing fund  for  college  housing  loans  by  $400 
million  (the  present  ceiling  is  $925  million). 
Of  the  $400  million  increase.  $50  million  is 
reserved  for  other  educational  facilities,  in- 
creasing the  reservation  for  this  purpose  from 
$100  million  to  $150  million,  and  $50  million 
is  reserved  for  student-nurse  and  intern 
hotising  facilities,  increasing  the  reservation 
for  this  purpose  from  $35  million  to  $75 
million. 

Section  502 :  Amends  title  IV  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1960  by  adding  new  sections  405 
and  406  which  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  make  and  guarantee  loans  to  educational 
institutions  for  the  construction  of  new,  or 
rehabilitation  of  existing  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, and  related  facilities,  including 
equipment  and  utilities.  Authorizes  a  re- 
volving fund  of  $125  million  to  finance  the 
new  loan  program,  and  $125  million  to 
finance  the  new  guarantee  program.  This 
section  also  provides  for  the  prevailing  wage 
scale  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  be 
applicable  to  all  construction  financed  with 
college  housing  loans. 

TrrLE     VI AHMED     SERVICES     HOI7SINC 

Section  601:  (a)  Amends  section  803(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend  the 
military  housing  program  (sees.  803  and 
809)    for  1  year,  until  June  30,  1960. 

(b)  Amends  section  803(b)  to  increase 
from  26  to  30  years  the  maximum  maturity 
of  mortgages  insured  under  this  section. 

(c)  Amends  section  803(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  permit  the  Commissioner  to 
include  the  cost  of  nondwelling  facilities  as 
a  part  of  the  mortgage  security,  adequate 
to  serve  the  occupants  of  military  housing. 

(d)  Amends  section  803(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sioner to  reduce  Insurance  premiums  below 
one-half  of  1  p>ercent  per  annum  with  re- 
spect to  Wherry  projects  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Defense  housing  for  impacted  areas 
Section  602:  (a)  Amends  title  vni  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 810  to  authorize  the  FHA  Commissioner 
to  insure  mortgages  on  single -family  and 
multifamlly  projects  (not  to  exceed  3,000 
units),  the  need  for  which  is  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Insurance  would 
be  on  an  acceptable  risk  rather  than  an 
economic  soundness  basis.  The  projects 
would    be   held   tor   rental   for   a   period   of 


not  less  than  5  years  unless  released  by  the 
military  fcH-  sale.  Priority  in  rental  or  sale 
is  given  to  military  p>ersonnel  and  essential 
civilian  personnel  of  the  armed  services  as 
evidenced  by  certification  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

(b)  Amends  section  808  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  make  applicable  the  pro- 
visions of  section  227  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (cost  certification) . 

(c)  Amends  section  212(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  make  applicable  the  prevail- 
ing wage  requirements  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

(d)  Amends  section  305(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  make  section  810  mortgages 
eligible  for  purchase  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  under  its  special 
assistance  function. 

Acquisition  of  rental  housing  projects 
Section  603:  (a)  and  (b)  Amend  sections 
404(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955  to  i>ermlt  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  acquire  FHA  section  207  rental  projects. 
If  completed  prior  to  July  1.  1952.  and  certi- 
fied by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  neces- 
sary for  military  housing  purix>6e6.  and  to 
make  the  acquisition  of  such  projects  man- 
datory if  section  803  housing  is  constructed 
in  the  area  of  the  FHA  section  207  projects, 
(c)  Amends  section  407(f)  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
ptirposes,"  approved  August  30,  1957,  In  order 
to  exempt  FHA  section  207  rental  projecu 
covered  by  this  section  from  being  declared 
"substandard"  because  the  units  In  such 
projects  do  not  meet  minimum  floor  area 
prescribed   for  other  military   housing. 

htlk  vn — mzscxllanxotts 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

Section  701:  (a)  Amends  section  302(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000  the  dollar  limit  for  mort- 
gages purchased  under  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association's  secondary 
market  operations.  Also  permits  FNMA  to 
purchase  mortgages  insured  by  FHA  under 
section  220  of  the  National  Housing  Act  in 
principal  amounts  as  Insured  by  FHA. 

(b)  Amends  section  305(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  extend  for  2  years 
(until  August  7,  1960)  the  requirement  that 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
purchase  mortgages  under  its  special  assist- 
ance functions  at  par. 

(c)  Amends  section  306  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  in  order  to  permit  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  assume  the 
ownership,  servicing,  and  sale  of  certain 
mortgages  and  other  obligations  acquired, 
or  to  be  acquired,  by  the  PHA  in  connection 
with  the  liquidation  of  various  hovislng 
projects. 

(d)  Amends  sections  304(b).  306(b).  and 
310  of  the  National  Housing  Act  In  order  to 
permit  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation to  invest  its  excess  funds  in  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  debentures,  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  notes.  Federal  land 
bank  bonds,  and  banks  for  cooperative 
debentures. 

Farm  housing  research 

Section  702:  (a)  Amends  section  603(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1957  to  extend  the 
farm  housing  research  program  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  au- 
thorizes an  annual  appropriation  of  $75,000. 

(b)  Directs  the  HHFA  AdmlnlstratCH-  to 
study  the  housing  needs  of  migratory  farm- 
workers. 

Surveys  of  public  works  planning 
Section  703:  Amends  section  702  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (f)  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  use.  In  any  one  fiscal  year,  up  to  $50,000 
of  the  revolving  fund  to  conduct  surveys  of 
the  status  and  current  volume  of  State  and 
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local  public  works  planning  and  surveys  of 
estimated  requirements  for  State  and  local 
public  works. 

Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
Section  704:  (a)  Amends  section  1802(d) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
VA  to  expand  the  existing  class  of  super- 
vised lenders  to  include  a  new  category  of 
mortgage  lenders.  A  supervised  lender  Is 
entitled  to  make  a  VA  loan  without  prior 
approval  by  the  VA.  The  new  category  would 
consist  of  approved  mortgagees  under  the 
certified  sigency  program  of  the  FHA.  The 
inclusion  of  the  new  category  would  not  be 
automatic:  each  applicant  must  be  accept- 
able  to  the  VA. 

(b)  Amends  section  803(c)  of  title  38, 
United  State  J  Code,  to  increase  the  statutory 
maximum  interest  rate  on  VA-guaranteed 
and  direct  home  loans  from  4%  percent  to 
6'/4  percent. 

(c)  Amends  sections  504(c)  and  514  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  prohibit  builders  and  lenders  from 
participating  in  the  VA  home  loan  programs, 
If  such  builders  or  lenders  have  been  barred 
from  the  benefits  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  by  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner. 

(d)  Amends  section  513(d)  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  of  1944  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $300  million  for  the  VA 
direct  home  loan  program. 

Consolidation  of  Lanham  Act  and  other  low- 
rent  projects 

Section  705:  Amends  section  606  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  expedite  the  pro- 
visions of  housing  In  connection  with  na- 
tional defense  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved October  14,  1950,  to  permit  the 
commingling  of  Lanham  Act  and  low-rent 
project  funds  and  the  use  of  all  residual 
receipts  for  reduction  of  any  Federal  annual 
contributions  contract  under  the  consoli- 
dated contract. 

Disposal  of  projects 
Section  706:  (a)  Amends  section  607  of 
the  act  of  October  14.  1940  (Lanham  Act), 
to  authorize  the  PHA  Commissioner  to  mod- 
ify the  terms  of  any  contract  relating  to  any 
housing  projects  disposed  of  by  him  to  co- 
operatives. 

(b)  Amends  section  406(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1956  to  extend  until  January  31, 
1961.  the  time  in  which  military  personnel 
may  continue  to  occupy  war  housing  proj- 
ects PA-36011  and  PA-36012  (Passayunk) 
which  are  presently  owned  by  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(c)  Amends  sections  12(c)  and  13(e)  of 
the  U.S.  Ho\islng  Act  of  1937  to  permit  the 
PHA  to  sell  three  PWA  low-rent  projects  to 
other  than   a  local  public   agency. 

Voluntary  home  mortgage  credit  program 

Section  707:  Amends  section  610  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to  extend  the  voluntary 
home  mortgage  credit  program  for  2  years, 
until  July  31,  1961. 

Planning    scholarships    and   fellowships 

Section  708:  Authorizes  $500,000  annu- 
ally for  a  3-year  period  to  be  used  by  the 
HHPA  Administrator  to  provide  scholarships 
and  fellowships  In  public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  graduate  training  of  professional  city 
planning  and  housing  technicians  and 
specialists. 

Home  Owner's  Loan  Act  of  1933 

Section  709:  Amends  section  5(c)  of  the 
Home  Owner's  Loan  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
to  permit  an  Insured  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation to  Invest  an  amount  not  exceeding  at 
any  one  time  5  percent  of  its  withdrawable 
accounts  In  loans  to  finance  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  land  for  primarily  resi- 
dential usage. 


Hospital  construction 
Section  710:  Revives  and  extends  until 
June  30,  I960,  the  authority  of  the  Housing 
Administrator  to  make  hospital  construction 
loans  or  grants  or  other  payments  under  the 
Defense  Housing  and  Community  Facilities 
and  Services  Act  of  1951,  In  cases  where  loans, 
grants  or  payments  were  denied  solely  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959. 

CORDON    BULK 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  It  is 
necessary  to  dispense  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
this  report. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  S.  57. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  not 
b3  read  in  its  entirety,  but  will  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Act  of 
1959". 

TITLE   I — FHA    INSURANCE 

Sec.  101.  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
and  after  July  1,  1939,  and  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1959.". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
of  the  first  paragraph  thereof. 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all  that  fol- 
lows the  colon  and  placing  a  period  after 
the  word  "thereon". 

(c)  Section  203(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  comma  following  the 
word  "highway"  and  everything  that  follows 
and  inserting  a  period  In  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  701  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the 
first  proviso  and  everything  that  follows  and 
inserting  a  period  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  8(g)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 204"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(h), 
(J)  and  (k)  of  section  204." 

(b)  Sections  213(e).  222(f)  (1),  221(g) (1). 
222(e)  and  809(e)  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (J)  of  section 
204"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(J)  and 
(k)  of  section  204". 

Sec.  104.  Section  203(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "$20,000"  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
such  85  per  centum  limitation  shall  not  be 
applicable  If  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee 
assume  responsibility  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Commissioner  for  the  reduction  of 
the  mortgage  by  an  amount  not  less  than 
15  per  centum  of  the  outstanding  principal 
amoimt  thereof  in  the  event  the  mortgaged 
property  Is  not,  prior  to  the  due  date  of  the 
eighteenth  amortization  payment  of  the 
mortgage,  sold  to  a  purchaser  acceptable  to 
the  Commissioner  who  Is  the  occupant  of 
the  property  and  who  assumes  and  agrees 
to  pay  the  mortgage  Indebtedness." 

Sec.  105.  Section  204(k)  of  such  act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section  or  of  section  604  or  904 
and  with  respect  to  any  debentures  Issued 
in  exchange  for  properties  conveyed  to  and 
accepted  by  the  Commissioner  after  the  ef- 


fective date  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  In 
accordance  with  such  sections,  the  Commis- 
sioner may:  (1)  Include  in  debentures  rea- 
sonable payments  made  by  the  mortgage* 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting,  operating,  or  pre- 
serving the  property,  and  taxes  Imposed 
upon  any  deed  or  any  other  Instrument  by 
which  the  property  was  acquired  by  the 
mortgagee  and  transferred  or  conveyed  to 
the  Commissioner;  (2)  Include  in  deben- 
tures as  a  portion  of  foreclosure  costs  (to 
the  extent  that  foreclosure  costs  may  be  in- 
cluded In  such  debentures  by  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  act)  payments  made  by  the 
mortgagee  for  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
property  and  conveying  and  evidencing  title 
to  the  property  to  the  Commissioner;  and 
(3)  terminate  the  mortgagee's  obligation  to 
pay  mortgage  insurance  premiums  upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  for  debentures  filed 
by  the  mortgagee,  or  In  the  event  the  con- 
tract of  insurance  is  terminated  pursuant 
to  section  229." 

Sec  106.  Section  207  of  such  act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "(ex- 
cept provisions  relating  to  housing  for 
elderly  persons)"  and  "(except  with  respect 
to  housing  designed  for  elderly  persons, 
with  occupancy  preference  therefor,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  paragraph  following  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (c)  )"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the 
first  unnumbered  paragraph  following  para- 
graph  (3); 

(3)  striking  out  "4'i  per  centum"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  second  unnumbered 
paragraph  folowlnc;  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  ln.serllng  In  lieu  thereof  "6V4 
per  centum  ■;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section  (r)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(r)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  include  in  any  mortgage  insured  under 
any  title  of  this  act.  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  mortgagor  to  pay  a  service 
charge  to  the  Commissioner  in  the  event 
such  mortgage  Is  assigned  to  and  held  by 
the  Commissioner.  Such  service  charge  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums applicable  to  such  mortgage." 

Sec  107.  Section  212(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  and  any  mortgage  insured 
under  sections  221(d)(4)   and  230(c)(4)". 

Sec  108.  Section  213(d)  of  such  act  is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  section  shall 
provide  for  complete  amortization  by  peri- 
odic payments  within  such  term  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  prescribe  but  not  to  exceed  40 
years  and  from  the  beginning  of  amortiza- 
tion of  the  mortgage,  and  shall  bear  interest 
(exclusive  of  premium  charges  for  Insur- 
ance) at  not  to  exceed  5'2  per  centum  per 
annum,  on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obli- 
gation outstanding  at  any  time,  except  that 
Individual  mortgages  Insured  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  covering  the  individual 
dwellings  in  the  project  may  bear  interest 
at  such  per  centum  per  annum,  not  In  excess 
of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  amount  of 
the  principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any 
time,  as  the  Commissioner  finds  necessary  to 
meet  the  mortgage  market";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Property  covered  by  a  mortgage  executed 
by  a  corporation  or  trust  of  the  character 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  Include 
eight  or  more  family  unlu.  Property  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  executed  by  a  corpora- 
tion or  trust  of  the  character  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section   may   Include  such  commercial 
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and  community  facilities  as  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  adequate  to  serve  the  occu- 
pants of  the  property." 

Sec.  109.  The  first  sentence  of  section  214 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"mortgage  amounts  provided  In  this  act," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "mortgage 
amounts  Including  Increased  mortgpge 
amounts  In  geographical  areas  where  cost 
levels  require  an  increase)  provided  in  this 
Act.". 

Sec.  110.  Section  218  of  such  Act  is  re- 
peiiied. 

S.,c.  111.  Section  220(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(3)  The  mortgnge  shnll — 
"(A)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (in- 
cluding such  initial  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal, inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  approve)  in  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of — 

"(1)  $25.00u  In  the  case  of  a  property 
upun  which  there  is  located  a  dwelling  de- 
sls;ned  principally  for  a  one-  or  two-family 
r.  .-^idcnce.  or  in  the  case  of  a  dwelling  (or 
dwellings)  desic^ned  for  more  than  two  fam- 
ilies, but  less  than  twelve  families,  such 
greater  amount  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe: 

"(11)  97  per  centum  of  $13,500  of  the  Com- 
mis.'iioner  s  estim.ite  of  the  replacement  cost 
cf  ihe  properly  as  of  the  date  the  mortgafze 
is  accepted  for  insurance  plus  85  per  centum 
of  such  cost  in  excess  of  $13,500  but  not  in 
excess  of  $16,000  and  70  per  centum  of  such 
cost  in  excess  of  $16,000  If  the  application 
for  Insurance  is  for  construction  of  a  pro- 
posed dwelling  approved  for  insurance  prior 
to  the  bef»innlng  of  construction; 

"(ill)  97  per  centum  of  €13.500  of  the 
Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date  the 
mortgage  is  accc;>ted  for  insurance  plus  85 
per  centum  of  such  value  in  excess  of  $13,500 
but  not  In  excess  of  $16,000  and  70  per 
cent\im  of  such  value  in  excess  of  $16,000 
If  the  application  for  Insurance  covers  (1) 
an  existing  dwelling,  the  construction  of 
which  was  completed  more  than  one  year 
preceding  the  date  of  the  application  for 
insurance,  or  (2i  a  dwelling  which  Is  to  be 
rehabilitated  with  the  mortgage  proceeds; 
"  ( iv )  90  per  centum  of  $13,.500  of  the  Com- 
missioner's estimate  of  tlie  appraised  value 
of  the  property  as  of  the  date  the  mortgage 
Is  accepted  for  Insurance  plus  85  per  centum 
of  such  value  In  excess  of  $13,500  but  not 
In  excess  of  $16,000  and  70  per  centum  of 
such  value  In  excess  of  116.000  If  the  appli- 
cation for  Insurance  covers  (1)  a  dwelling 
under  construction  at  the  time  the  applica- 
tion Is  filed,  or  (2)  an  existing  dwelling,  the 
construction  of  which  was  completed  within 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  applica- 
tion for  Insurance; 

"(V)  85  per  centum  of  any  mortgage 
amount  computed  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subparagraph  (A)  If  the  mort- 
gap^or  is  not  the  occupant  of  the  property: 
Provided.  That  such  85  per  centum  limita- 
tion shall  not  be  applicable  if  the  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee  assume  responsibility  In  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner 
for  the  reduction  of  the  mortgage  by  an 
amount  not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
outstanding  principal  amount  thereof  in  the 
event  the  mortgaged  property  is  not,  prior 
to  the  due  date  of  the  eighteenth  amortiza- 
tion payment  of  the  mortgage,  sold  to  a 
purchaser  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner 
who  Is  the  occupant  of  the  property  and  who 
assumes  and  agrees  to  pay  the  mortgage  in- 
debtedness; 

'(B)(1)  not  exceed  $12,500,000.  or,  if  exe- 
cuted by  a  mortgagor  coming  within  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section (d),  not  exceed  $50  million; 

"(ID  not  exceed  (In  the  case  of  a  property 
or  project  approved  for  mortgage  insurance 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction)   the 


Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  replacement 
cost  of  the  property  or  project  when  the 
proposed  Improvements  are  completed  (the 
replacement  cost  may  Include  the  land,  the 
proposed  physical  improvements,  utilities 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  archi- 
tect's fees,  taxes.  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, and  other  miscellaneous  charges  in- 
cident to  construction  and  approved  by  the 
Commisfcioner.  but  shall  not  include  any  al- 
lowance for  builder's  or  sponsor  s  general 
overhead  and  profit); 

"(ill)  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  Com- 
missioner's estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  or  project  when  tiie  proposed  Im- 
provemtnts  are  completed  if  the  proceeds  of 
the  mortgage  are  to  be  used  for  the  repair 
or  rehabilitation  of  a  project  or  proporiy; 
and 

"(Iv)  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  the 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable 
to  dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner). $2,250  per  room  (or  $8,100  per  fam- 
ily unit  If  the  number  of  rooms  in  such 
property  or  project  is  less  than  four  per 
family  unit).  The  Commis.^^ioner  may,  in 
his  discretion,  increase  the  doilar  amount 
Umit-.tlon  of  $2,250  per  room  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,700  per  room  and  the  dollar  amount 
limitation  of  18.100  per  family  unit  to  not 
to  exceed  $8,400  per  family  unit,  as  the  case 
may  be.  to  compensate  for  the  higher  costs 
Incident  to  the  construction  of  elevator-type 
structures  and  may,  in  his  discretion,  in- 
crease any  of  the  foregoing  dollar  amount 
limitations  by  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  room 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms 
being  less  than  four,  or  four  or  more.  In  any 
geographical  area  where  he  finds  that  cost 
levels  so  require. 

"(v)  Include  such  nondwelling  facilities 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  adequate  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  occupants  of  the 
property  and  of  other  housing  in  the 
neighborhood." 

Sec  112.  Section  221  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  in  the  first  proviso  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  word 
"reasonable"  Immediately  preceding  the 
word  "preference"; 

(2)  striking  out  "$10,000"  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$12,0O0"; 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  the  following  new 
paragraph  (3)  : 

••(3)  if  executed  by  a  mortgagor  which  Is 
a  private  nonprofit  corporation,  association, 
or  organization  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, not  exceed — 

"(i)    $12,500,000;   and 

"(11)  $9,000  per  family  unit  for  such  part 
of  such  property  or  project  as  may  be  at- 
tributable to  dwelling  use  except  that  the 
Commission  may  increase  this  amount  to 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  in  any  geographical 
area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  re- 
quire; and 

"(ill)  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the 
replacement  cost  of  the  property  or  project 
when  the  proposed  improvements  are  com- 
pleted In  the  case  of  a  property  or  project 
approved  for  mortgage  insurance  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  construction  (the  replacement 
cost  may  Include  the  land,  the  proposed 
physical  improvements,  utilities  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  land,  architect's  fees, 
taxes,  interest  during  construction,  and  other 
miscellaneous  charges  incident  to  construc- 
tion and  approval  by  the  Commissioner) ;  or 
"(iv)  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  property  or  project  when  the 
proposed  Improvements  are  completed  if  the 
proceeds  of  the  mortgage  are  to  be  tised  for 
the  repair  or  rehabilitation  of  a  property  or 
project; "; 


(4)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
(4)  In  subsection  (d)  and  renumbering  para- 
graih  (4)  to  be  paragraph  (5)  : 

"(4)  if  executed  by  a  mortgagor  which  is 
not  a  nonprofit  organization,  not  exceed — 

"(i)   $12,500,000;  and 

"(il)  $9,000  per  family  unit  for  such  part 
of  such  property  or  project  as  may  be  at- 
tributable to  dwelling  use  except  that  the 
Commissioner  may  Increase  this  amount  to 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  In  any  geographical 
area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  re- 
quire; and 

"(lii)  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the 
replacenient  cost  of  the  property  or  project 
when  the  proposed  Improvements  are  com- 
pleted in  the  case  of  a  property  or  projtct 
approved  lor  mortgage  Insurance  prior  tc  tlie 
beginning  ol  construction  (the  replacenont 
cost  may  include  the  land,  the  proprsed 
physical  improvements,  utilities  within  tiic 
boundaries  of  the  land,  architect's  fees.  tax(?s. 
interest  during  construction,  and  other  .■r.:s- 
celianeous  charges  incident  to  constructicn 
and  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  but  t  h.T'.l 
not  include  any  allowance  for  builder's  or 
sponsor's  general  overhead  or  profit  i ;  or 

"(iv)  90  per  centum  of  the  Commissioner's 
estimate  of  the  value  (as  of  the  date  the 
mortgage  Is  accepted  for  insurance)  of  the 
property  or  project  when  the  proposed  Im- 
provements are  completed  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  mortgage  are  to  be  used  for  the  repair 
or  rehabilitation  of  a  property  or  project;"; 

(5)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  following  new  para- 
graphs (6)  and  (7)  : 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  mortgages  meeting  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  or  (4)  of 
this  section,  cover  a  property  or  project  for 
use  as  rental  accommodations  for  twelve 
or  more  families  eligible  for  occupancy  as 
provided  in  this  section;  and 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  mortgages  meeting  the 
requirements  of  such  paragraphs  (3)  or  (4), 
be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  approved  by  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  may  in 
his  discretion  require  such  mortgagor  to  be 
regulated  or  restricted  as  to  rents,  sales, 
charges,  capital  structure,  rate  of  return 
and  methods  of  operation,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose the  Commissioner  may  make  such  con- 
tracts with  and  acquire,  for  not  to  exceed 
$100.  such  stock  or  Interest  in  any  such 
mortgagor  as  the  Commissioner  deems  neces- 
sary to  render  eCfective  such  restriction  or 
regulation.  Such  stock  or  Interest  shall  be 
paid  lor  out  of  the  Section  221  Housing  In- 
surance Fund  and  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
mortgagor  at  par  upon  the  termination  of  all 
obligations  of  the  Commissioner  under  the 
insurance."; 

(6)  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (i):  "and 
may  Include  such  commercial  and  commu- 
nity facilities  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
adequate  to  serve  the  occupants";   and 

(7)  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)"  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (3)   or  (4)". 

Sec.  113.  Section  227  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  clause  (Iv)  in  subsection 
(a)  and  everything  following  clause  (Iv)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(iv) 
under  section  221  If  the  mortgage  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of 
subsection  (d)  thereof,  or  (v)  under  section 
230;"  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the  last 
two  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  section  220  ( d )  ( 3 )  ( B )  ( 11 )  or 
section  221(d)  (4)  (Hi) .  the  'actual  cost'  com- 
puted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  (c)  shall  not  Include  the  allow- 
ances for  general  overhead  items  and  build- 
er's profit  set  forth  in  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection. ' 
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Sbc.  114.  Title  n  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Voluntary  termination  of  insurance 

"Sec.  229.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  any 
mortgage  heretofore  or  hereafter  Insured 
under  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  terminate  any  mortgage  Insurance 
contract  upon  request  by  the  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee  and  upon  payment  of  such  termi- 
nation charge  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  equitable,  taking  into  con.sidera- 
tion  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  various 
insurance  funds.  Upon  such  termination 
mortgagors  and  mortgager.s  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  rights,  if  any.  to  which  they  would  be 
entitled  under  thi.s  Act  if  the  insurance  con- 
tract were  terminated  by  paymeiU  in  full  of 
the  Insured  mortgage." 

Sec.  115.  Title  II  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof : 

"Housing  for  the  elderly 

"Sec.  230.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  assist  in  relieving  the  shortage  of  hous- 
ing for  elderly  persons  and  to  increase  the 
supply  of  rental  housing  for  elderly  persons. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"( 1 )  the  term  housing"  means  a  project  or 
property  having  eif;ht  or  more  new  or  re- 
habilitated living  units,  specially  designed 
for  the  use  and  occupany  of  elderly  persons; 

"(2)  the  term  elderly  person'  means  any 
person,  married  or  single,  who  is  sixty  years 
of  age  or  more: 

"(3)  the  terms  'mortgage',  'mortgagee', 
'mortgagor",  and  "maturity  date'  .':h,aU  liave 
the  meanings  set  forth  in  secllun  i:07  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Commisf loner  is  authorized  to 
Insure  any  mortra^e  i  including  advances  on 
niortgages  during  construction)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe and  to  malte  commitments  for  insur- 
ance of  such  mortgages  prior  to  the  date  of 
their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  section,  a  mortgage  to  provide  housing 
for  elderly  persons  .shall — 

"(1)  involve  a  principal  obllgaticm  In  an 
amount  not  to  c.x:eed  $12,520,000.  or,  if  exe- 
cuted by  Federal  or  State  instruincntalities, 
municipal  corponita  instrumentaUiles  of  one 
or  more  States,  or  nonprofit  development  or 
housing  corix)ratlons  restricted  by  Federal  or 
State  laws  or  regulations  of  State  banking 
or  Insurance  departments  as  to  rents, 
cliarges.  capital  structure,  rule  of  retuvn,  and 
methods  of  operation,  not  to  e:.eeed  $oO  mll- 

Uou; 

"(2)  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  such 
property  or  project  as  may  bo  iutribul;ible  to 
dwelling  use,  $8,100  p-^r  living  unit:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  Commlsfiloncr  may,  in  his 
discretion,  Increase  the  duUilr  amount  limi- 
tation of  $8,100  j>er  vmit  to  not  to  exceed 
$8,100  per  unit  tn  compensate  for  the  higher 
costs  incident  to  the  construction  of  elevntor- 
type  structtiros  and  may  Incrense  each  of  the 
foregolr.i^  dollar  amount  limitations  by  not 
to  cxcerd  $1 ,000  per  room  In  any  geographical 
area  where  lie  fliicls  that  coat  levels  so  re- 
quire; 

"(3)  If  executed  by  a  mortgagor  which  Is  a 
private  nonprofit  corporatUni,  association  or 
organization  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner, 
Involve  a  principal  obligation  not  in  excess  of 
90  percent  of  the  amount  which  the  Commls 
sloner  estimates  will  be  the  replacement  cost 
of  the  property  or  project  when  the  proposed 
improvements  are  completed  (the  replace- 
ment coat  may  IncUide  the  l.md.  the  pro- 
posed physical  improvements,  utilities  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  land,  architect's  fees, 
taxes,  Interest  during  construction,  and 
other  miscellaneous  charges  Incident  to  con- 
struction and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner) ; 

"(4)  If  executed  by  a  mortgagor  approved 
by   the  Commissioner   whk-h    Is    not   a   non- 


profit corporation,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion. Involve  a  principal  obligation  not  in 
excess  of  90  percent  of  the  Corivmissioners 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  or 
project  when  the  proposed  Improvements  are 
completed  (the  Commissioner  may  h\  his 
discretion  require  such  mortgagor  to  be  reg- 
ulated or  restricted  as  to  rents,  sales, 
charges,  capital  structure,  rate  of  return,  and 
methods  of  operation,  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Commissioner  may  make  such  contracts 
with  and  acquire,  for  not  to  exceed  $100,  such 
stock  or  interest  in  any  such  mortgagor  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  uecti.sary  to  reader 
effective  such  restriction  or  regulation.  Such 
stock  or  interest  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  and  .shall  be  re 
deemed  by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the  ter- 
minatloa  ot  all  obligations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner under  the  insurance): 

••(5)  prov.de  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe: 

"(6)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance)  at  not  to  exceed  S'^ 
per  centum  |X!r  annum  on  the  aniouut  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any  time: 

■•(7)  co\er  a  property  or  project  which  is 
approved  for  mortgage  Insurance  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  construction  or  rehabilitation. 
wlilcJi  is  specially  de.'rigned  for  tiie  use  and 
occupany  of  elderly  persons  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  which  may  Include  such  com- 
mercial aiid  special  facilities  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  adequate  to  serve  the 
occupants. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  may  consent  to  the 
release  ol  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
properly  from  the  lien  of  any  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section  upon  such  terms  and 
condit.ons  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  shall  pre- 
scribe such  procedures  as  in  his  Judgment  are 
nccr^-sary  to  secure  to  elderly  persons  a  pref- 
erence or  priority  of  opportunity  to  occupy 
such  property. 

"■(e)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d). 
(e),  (f).  (g).  (h),  (i),  (J),  (k),  (li,  im),  (n). 
and  (p)  of  section  207  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  mortgages  insured  under  this  section,  and 
all  refcr.mces  therein  to  section  207  shall 
refer  to  this  section." 

Skc.  116.  Section  512  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  nt  the  end  thereof: 
•  i-or  the  purposes  of  compliance  with  this 
.■■ection  the  Commissioncr"s  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed determination  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  received  by  the 
Interested  peri-on  or  firm  if  the  notice  Is 
properly  mailed  to  the  last  known  address  of 
siirh  pers'in  cr  firm." 

Sec.  117  Section  802  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
eu  by — 

(  1 1  St:  iking  out  "June  3!),  1959"  in  sub- 
section (B»  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  l'J6  i"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (bi  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  mort- 
gage shall  provide  for  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  term  as 
the  Connnissloner  shall  prescribe,  but  not  to 
exceed  thirty  years  from  the  beginning  of 
amortization  of  the  mortgage,  and  shall  bear 
Interest  (cxclu.slve  of  premium  charges  for 
insvirancc)  at  not  to  exceed  S'j  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  at  any  time.'"; 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  said  paragraph 
(3)  the  following:  "The  property  or  project 
may  Include  such  nondwelling  facilities  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  adequate  to  serve 
the  occupants.";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  svibsectlon  (c) 
the  following:  "The  Commissioner  Is  further 
authorized  to  reduce  the  amount  of  premium 
below  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum 
with  respect  to  any  mortgage  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  If 
the  mortgage  Is  Insured  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  »•  in  effect  prior  to 
August  11,  1955.". 


TrrLE    U — FEDERAL    NATIONAL    MORTCAOI 
ASSOClA-nON 

Sec.  201.  Section  302(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
everything  following  "(3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "except  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages insured  imder  section  803  or  mortgages 
covering  property  located  In  Alaska,  Guam, 
or  Hawaii,  the  Association  may  not  purchase 
any  mortgage  if  the  original  principal  obli- 
gation thereof  for  each  family  residence  or 
dwelling  unit  covered  by  the  mortgage  ex- 
ceeds or  exceeded  $20,000  in  the  case  of  a 
mortgage  offered  for  purchase  under  section 
301.  or  $15,000  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage 
ollered  for  purcha.se  under  section  305." 

Sf.c.  "202.  Section  305ib)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  everything  follow- 
ing the  first  sentence  thereof,  and  ln':erllng 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '"Subject  to 
tlie  provi.'-ions  of  this  section,  the  pr.ces  to 
be  paid  by  tlie  Association  for  mortgages 
purcha.sed  In  Its  operations  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  established  from  time  to  time 
by  the  A,'i,jociation.  The  Associatir)n  shall 
impose  charges  or  fees  for  its  services  under 
this  section  with  the  objective  that  all  costs 
and  expenses  of  its  operations  under  this 
section  should  be  within  its  Income  derived 
(runi  such  operations  and  tliat  such  opera- 
tions sh.nild   be   fully   seIf-t.upporting." 

Stc.  203  u>  I  Secl.ons  304i  bi  and  306(b)  of 
such  Act  are  amended  by  sink.ng  out  "and 
bonds  or  other  obh;;.itions  of,  or  bonds  or 
other  obligat'  iiis  ri;i  ran  teed  as  to  principal 
ar.d  interest  h: .  the  L'mted  .States  '  and  In- 
serting in  Ue.i  tiiereof  and  obligations  of 
the  United  Stai-s  or  guaranteed  thereby,  or 
obligations  which  are  lawful  investments  for 
fiduciary,    tru:.t.   or    public   fund.',". 

(b)  Section  310  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  binds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of,  or  in  bondii  or  other  oljUgatlons 
guaranteed  as  t<>  pnnciji.il  and  Interest  by. 
the  United  St.Ues"'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "in  oblig.itions  of  the  Unit«d  States 
or  guaranteed  thereby,  or  in  obligations 
which  are  lawful  Investments  fur  fiduciary, 
trust,  or  public  funds". 

Sec.  204.  (a  I  Section  MC,  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the  As- 
sociation is  authorized,  under  the  aforesaid 
separate  ace  )init:ibility,  to  make  commit- 
ments U)  purchase  and  to  purchase,  service, 
or  sell  any  mortgages  offered  to  it  by  the 
Housing  and  Hime  Finance  Administrator  or 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  or 
by  such  Agenr\  s  constituent  units  or  agen- 
cies or  the  he. ids  thereof,  after  such  Admin- 
istrator has  found  the  acquisition  thereof 
by  the  A.s.s  )Ciailon  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  efficient  m.magement  and  liquidation  of 
the  mortgages.  There  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  total  amoimts  set  forth  In  subsection  (C) 
hereof  the  amotints  of  any  mortgages  pur- 
chased by  llie  Association  pursuant  to  li.la 
subscilun." 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  any 
mort;;.iges  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgcge 
Association  pursuant  to  section  306(e)  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  Char- 
ter Act.  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
mlni.strator  is  auihorlzed.  and  any  other 
official,  unit,  or  agency  selling  such  mort- 
gages thereunder  is  directed,  to  transfer  to 
the  Association  from  time  to  time,  from  au- 
thorizations, limitations,  and  funds  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  of  such  of- 
ficial, unit,  or  agency  In  connection  with  the 
same  mortgages,  such  amounts  thereof  M 
said  Administrator  determines  to  be  required 
fur  administrative  expenses  of  the  AMOcla- 
tloi^  In  connection  with  the  purchase,  eerv- 
Iclng,  and  sale  of  such  mortagei:  Provided, 
That  no  such  transfer  shall  be  made  after 
a  budget  estimate  of  the  Association  with 
respect  to  the  same  mortgages  has  been  sub- 


mitted  to   and   finally   acted   upon  by   the 
Congress. 

TTTLE    in — rRBAN    RENEWAL 

Sec  301.  Section  101(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  particularly  encourage  the 
utilization  of  local  public  agencies  estab- 
lished by  the  States  to  operate  on  a  state- 
wide basis  In  behalf  of  small  communities 
within  the  State,  whenever  that  arrange- 
ment provides  an  effective  solution  to  com- 
munity development  or  redevelopment  prob- 
lems in  such  communities,  and  is  approved 
by  resolution  or  ordinance  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  affected  communities." 

Sec.  302.  Section  102(a)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sen- 
tence the  words  "as  part  of  the  gross  project 
cost"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  such 
purposes." 

Sec  303.  (a)  Section  102(c)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  "feasibly,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator. ■■  after  "obtalu"; 

(2)  striking  out  ""it  may  do  so  with  the 
consent  of"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '"It 
shall  do  so  under  terms  approved  by'";  and 

( 3 )  striking  out  "repayment  of"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "repayment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  and  the  interest  on". 

(b)  Section  102(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  total  amount  of  loan  contracts 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  under  this  title 
shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  to  be  made  by  local  pvjb- 
lic  agencies  as  part  of  the  gross  project  cost 
of  the  projects  assisted  by  such  contracts. 
To  obtain  funds  for  advance  and  loan  dis- 
bursements under  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  Issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  notes  and  obligations  for  purchase 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an 
amount  which  shall  not,  unless  authorized 
by  the  President,  exceed  $1,000,000,000.  it 
being  the  intention  of  this  section  that,  to 
the  fullest  extent  determined  to  be  feasible 
by  the  Administrator,  local  public  agencies 
shall  obtain  loan  funds  from  sources  other 
than  the  Federal  Government.  Including  such 
funds  obtained  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c).  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
unpaid  obligations  as  of  a  given  date  against 
the  authorization  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Administrator  shall  estimate 
the  maximum  amount  to  be  required  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Treasury  and  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  with  respect  to  loan  com- 
mitments in  effect  on  such  date." 

Sec  304.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  aggregate  of  capital  grants  with 
respect  to  all  the  projects  of  a  local  public 
agency  on  which  contracts  for  capital  granta 
have  been  made  under  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  amounts  for  each  such  project 
determined  by  multiplying  its  net  project 
cost  by  the  applicable  percentage.  Such  per- 
centage, which  shall  apply  to  each  project 
receiving  initial  Federal  recognition  during 
the  period  specified,  shall  be  66%  per  centum 
for  the  period  prior  to  July  1,  IMO;  60  per 
centum  for  the  period  between  July  1,  1960, 
and  June  30,  1960,  Inclusive;  65  per  centum 
for  the  period  between  July  1, 1060,  and  June 
30,  1961.  Inclusive:  and  50  per  centum  for  any 
time  thereafter:  Provided.  That  the  percent- 
age for  any  project  for  which  no  planning 
advance  or  grant  is  received  and  retained  by 
the  local  public  agency  and  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator, at  the  request  of  such  agency, 
may  approve  on  a  three-fourths  capital  grant 
basis  shall  be  79  per  centum,  or  auch  lesser 
percentage  as  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  generally  consistent  with  the  percent- 
age of  net  project  costs  hereunder  applioabl* 
lit  the  time  to  projecu  not  so  approred." 
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(b)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  104.  Every  contract  for  capital  grants 
under  this  title  shall  require  local  grants-in- 
aid  in  connection  with  the  project  involved 
which,  together  with  the  local  grants-in-aid 
to  be  provided  In  connection  with  all  other 
projects  of  the  local  public  agency  on  which 
contracts  for  capital  grants  have  theretofore 
been  made,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  aggregate  net  project 
costs  Involved  and  the  sum  described  In  the 
second  sentence  of  section  103(a)." 

Sec  305.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
103(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  (1)  Insert- 
ing after  "$1,450,000,000"  the  following:  ". 
which  limit  shall  be  Increased  by  $250,000,000 
on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1958,  1959,  and 
1960  and  by  $200,000,000  on  July  1  In  each  of 
the  years  1961.  1962,  and  1963",  and  (2)  In- 
serting in  the  proviso  after  "such  limit"  the 
following:  ".  and  any  such  authorized  In- 
crease tliereln.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof: 
" :  Provided,  That  any  amounts  so  appropri- 
ated shall  also  be  available  for  repaying  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  application 
to  notes  of  the  Administrator,  the  principal 
amounts  of  any  funds  advanced  to  local  pub- 
lic agencies  under  this  title  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  uncollectible 
because  of  the  termination  of  activities  for 
which  such  advances  were  made,  together 
with  the  Interest  paid  or  accrued  to  the  Sec- 
retary (as  determined  by  him)  attributable 
to  notes  given  by  the  Administrator  In  con- 
nection with  such  advances,  but  all  such  re- 
payments shall  constitute  a  charge  against 
the  authorization  to  make  contracts  for 
grants  contained  In  this  section:  Provided 
further,  That  no  such  determination  of  the 
Administrator  shall  be  construed  to  prejudice 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  any  such  advance". 

Sec  306.   (a)    Such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  102(d)  the  following:  "The  Admin- 
istrator may  make  advances  of  funds  to  local 
public  agencies  for  surveys  of  urban  areas  to 
determine  whether  the  undertaking  of  urban 
renewal  projects  therein  may  be  feasible  and" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Prior  to  July 
1,  1960,  the  Administrator  may  contract  to 
make  advances  of  funds  to  local  public 
agencies"; 

(2)  Inserting  after  "the  Administrator"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  102(d)  the  following:  ",  prior  to 
July  1,  I960,"; 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subsection  to 
section  103: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  make  grants 
to  local  public  agencies  for  the  preparation 
or  completion  of  community  renewal  pro- 
grams, which  may  include,  without  being 
limited  to,  (1)  the  Identification  of  slum 
areas  or  blighted,  deteriorated,  or  deteriorat- 
ing areas  in  the  community,  (11)  the  meas- 
urement of  the  nature  and  degree  of  blight 
and  blighting  factors  within  such  areas,  (HI) 
determination  of  the  financial,  relocation, 
and  other  resources  needed  and  available  to 
renew  such  areas,  (Iv)  the  Identification  of 
potential  project  areas  and,  where  feasible, 
types  of  urban  renewal  action  contemplated 
within  such  areas,  and  (v)  scheduling  or  pro- 
graming of  vu-ban  renewal  activities.  Such 
programs  shall  conform,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  governing  body  of  the  locality,  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  locality  as  a  whole. 
The  Administrator  may  establish  reasonable 
requirements  respecting  the  scope  and  con- 
tent of  such  programs.  No  contract  for  a 
grant  pursuant  to  this  subeectlon  shall  b« 
made  unless  the  governing  body  of  the  lo- 
cality involved  has  by  resolution  or  ordi- 
nance approved  the  preparation  or  comple- 
tion of  the  oonununlty  renewal  program,  and 
the  submission  by  the  looal  public  agency  of 


an  application  for  such  a  grant.  Notwith- 
standing section  110(h)  or  the  use  in  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  of  the  term 
'local  public  agency'  or  'local  public  agencies' 
the  Administrator  may  make  grants  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  the  preparation  or 
completion  of  a  community  renewal  program 
to  a  single  local  public  body  authorized  to 
perform  the  planning  work  necessary  to  such 
preparation  or  completion.  No  grant  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  exceed  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  cost  (as  such  cost  is  deter- 
mined or  estimated  by  the  Administrator)  of 
the  preparation  or  completion  of  the  commu- 
nity renewal  program  for  which  such  grant 
is  made.  Such  fixed  percentage  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  percentage  which  would  apply 
under  section  103(a)  to  any  capital  grants 
for  the  projects  Involved." 

(b)  Section  110(d)  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  in  any  community  for  which 
there  exists  a  community  renewal  program 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Adminis- 
trator established  pursuant  to  section  103(c) 
hereof,  no  subsequent  donation  or  provision 
of  a  public  Improvement  or  public  facility 
of  a  type  falling  within  the  purview  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Ineligible 
as  a  local  grant-in-aid  for  any  project  In 
conformity  with  such  community  renewal 
program  solely  on  the  basis  that  the  con- 
struction of  such  improvement  or  facility 
was  commenced  without  notification  to  the 
Administrator  and  prior  to  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  such  project,  if  such  construction 
was  commenced  not  more  than  5  years 
prior  to  the  authorization  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  a  contract  for  loan  or  capital  grant 
for  the  project." 

(c)  Such  act  is  ftirther  amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "capltel"  in 
section  100,  In  the  heading  preceding  section 
103,  the  first  time  It  appears  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  103(a),  each  place  it  appears 
in  section  103(b).  and  in  sections  106(a)  (3), 
106(b),  106(c)(6),  and  106(c)(8); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "for  urban 
renewal  projects  "  in  section  100; 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  section  101(a)  after 
the  word  "title"  in  the  first  place  where  it 
appears  therein  "or  for  grants  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  section  103  hereof";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  of  the  third  paragraph 
of  section  110(c)  the  word  "capital"  each 
place  It  appears. 

Sec  307.  (a)  Section  103  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  After  June  30,  1960,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  make  planning  grants  to  local 
public  agencies  for  surveys  and  plans  for 
urban  renewal  projects  as  defined  in  this 
tlUe,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  (I) 
plans  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  volun- 
tary repair  and  rehabilitation  of  buildings 
and  improvements,  (11)  plans  for  the  en- 
forcement of  State  and  local  laws,  codes,  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  use  of  land  and 
the  use  and  occupancy  of  buildings  and  im- 
provements, and  to  the  compulsory  repair, 
rehabilitation,  demolition,  or  removal  of 
buildings  and  improvements,  and  (ill)  ap- 
praisals, title  searches,  and  other  prelim- 
inary work  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land,  all  in  connection  with  the 
underUklng  of  projects.  No  contract  for 
planning  grant  shall  be  made  unless  the 
governing  body  of  the  locality  Involved  has 
by  resolution  or  ordinance  approved  th« 
undertaking  of  the  surveys  and  plans  and 
the  submission  by  the  local  public  agency 
of  an  application  for  such  a  planning  grant. 
Notwithstanding  section  110(h)  or  the  use 
in  any  other  provision  of  this  title  of  the 
term  'local  public  agency'  or  'local  publio 
agencies,'  the  Administrator  may  make  plan- 
ning granu  for  surveys  and  plans  for  an 
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urbftn  r«n«wftl  projMt  to  •  tlnfl*  lootl  pub« 
Ho  body  which  bM  th«  ftutborlty  to  und«r- 
tnk*  and  carry  out  a  tubitantlal  portion, 
ai  dcttrmlntd  by  tbt  AdmlnUtrator,  of  the 
lurvtya  and  plana  or  of  tha  contemplated 
project:  ^ovidetf.  That  the  application  for 
•uch  planning  grant  ahowa,  to  the  aatlS' 
faction  of  the  Admlnlatrator,  that  the  filing 
thereof  haa  been  approved  by  the  public 
body  or  bodlee  authorlied  to  underuke  thoee 
portions  of  the  lurveya  and  plana  or  of 
the  project  which  the  applicant  la  not  au- 
thorised to  undertake.  No  planning  grant 
made  under  thla  aubaectlon  shall  exceed  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  cost  (as  such  cost 
is  determined  or  estimated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator)  of  the  surveys  and  plans  for  which 
such  grant  Is  made.  Such  fixed  percentage 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  percentage  which 
would  apply  under  section  103(a)  to  any 
capital  grants  for  the  projects  Involved." 

(b)  Such  act  la  amended  effective  July  1, 
1900.  to— 

(1)  striking  out  from  section  101(a)  "ad- 
vances" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "plan- 
ning grants"; 

(3)  Btrlklng  out  subsection  (d)  of  section 
lOa  and  redesignating  subsections  (e),  (f), 
and  (g)  as  subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f), 
respectively; 

(3)  striking  out  In  the  last  paragraph  of 
section  110(c)  "advances"  and  "outstanding 
advances",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"planning  grants";  and 

(4)  Inserting  In  clause  (1)  of  section 
110(e)  after  the  word  "undertakings",  the 
following:  "(except  surveys  and  plans 
financed  under  section  103(d)." 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  section  306,  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  to  amend,  at  any  time 
after  July  1,  1960.  any  contract  for  advance 
entered  Into  under  section  102(d)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding additional  advances  thereunder  or  for 
any  other  purpose  necessary  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  survey  and  planning  work  cov- 
ered by  such  contract. 

Sec.  308.  Section  105(b)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof:  ":  And  pro- 
vided further,  That,  with  respect  to  any  Im- 
provements of  a  type  which  it  Is  otherwise 
authorized  to  undertake,  any  Federal  agency 
(as  defined  In  section  3(b)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  also  including  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  agency  thereof) 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  become  obligated  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection  (b).  except 
that  clause  (11)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  such  Federal  agency  only  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  authorized  (and  funds  have  been 
made  available)  to  make  the  Improvements 
Involved." 

•  Sec.  309.  Section  106(e)  of  such  act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  all  before  the  pro- 
viso and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Not  more  than  12  Vi  percent  of  the 
grant  funds  provided  for  In  this  title  shall 
be  expended  for  capital  grants  In  any  one 
Senate:". 

Sec.  310.  Section  110(b)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  clause  (2)  after 
"to  indicate"  the  following:  ",  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  Administrator  for  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  and  grants  under  this  title,". 

Sec.  311.  Section  110(c)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  last  para- 
graph thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  Administrator  (I) 
may  extend  financial  assistance,  other  than 
capital  grants,  under  this  title  to  local  pub- 
lic agencies  for  projects  in  urban  renewal 
areas  (other  than  open  land  areas)  which 
are  not  clearly  predom^lnantly  residential  in 
character  and  which  will  not  be  predomi- 
nantly residential  under  the  urban  renewal 
plan  therefor,  and  (11)  may  make,  aild  agree 


to  make,  loans  to  refund  temporary  loans  for 
such  projects,  a«  provided  In  thla  paragraph. 
Any  such  refunding  loan  shall  be  made  when 
the  project  involved  has  been  completed, 
■hall  provide  for  repayment  within  10  years, 
and  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  net  project  cost  of  such  project.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  all  such  refunding 
loons  ouutandlng  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  $100  million.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  paragraph,  all  loans  here- 
under shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  applicable  to  temporary  and  defini- 
tive loans.  Section  102(0  Is  hereby  made 
applicable  to  all  loans  authorized  by  this 
paragraph,  and  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire local  public  agencies  to  obtain  loan 
funds  from  sources  other  than  the  Federal 
Government  unless  the  Adminiitrator  deter- 
mines In  the  particular  case  Involved  that 
such  action  is  not  feasible." 

Sec.  312.  Section  110(c)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlni;: 

" 'Oross  project  cost'  shall  comprise  (1) 
the  amount  of  the  expenditures  by  the  local 
public  agency  with  respect  to  any  and  all 
undertakings  necessary  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ects (including  the  payment  of  carrying 
charges,  but  not  bryond  the  point  where  the 
project  Is  completed),  and  (2)  the  amount 
of  such  local  grants-in-aid  as  are  furnished 
In  forms  other  than  cash.  There  may  be  In- 
cluded as  part  of  the  gross  project  cost,  under 
any  contract  for  loan  or  grant  heretofore  or 
hereafter  executed  under  this  title,  with  re- 
spect to  moneys  of  the  local  public  agency, 
which  are  actually  expended  and  outstanding 
for  undertakings  (other  than  in  the  form  of 
local  grants-in-aid )  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  project,  In  the  absence  of  carrying  charges 
on  such  moneys,  an  amount  In  Ucu  of  carry- 
ing charges  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
payable  thereon  for  the  period  such  monrys 
are  expended  and  outstanding  but  not  be- 
yond the  point  where  the  project  Is  com- 
pleted, computed  for  each  6-month  period  or 
portion  thereof,  at  an  interest  rate  to  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  after  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  for  each  preceding  6- 
montla  period  the  average  interest  rate  borne 
by  any  obligation  of  local  public  agencies  for 
short-term  funds  obtained  from  sources 
other  than  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
manner  provided  In  section  102(c)  :  Provided, 
That  such  amount  may  be  computed  on  the 
net  total  of  all  such  moneys  of  the  local 
public  agency  remamlng  expended  and  out- 
standing, less  other  moneys  received  from 
the  project  undertaken  In  excess  of  projeo* 
expenditures,  in  all  projects  of  the  local  pub- 
lic agency  under  this  title,  and  allocated, 
as  the  Administrator  may  determine,  to  each 
of  such  projects.  With  respect  to  a  project 
for  which  a  contract  for  capital  grant  has 
been  executed  on  a  three-fourths  basis  pur- 
suant to  the  proviso  in  the  third  sentence 
of  section  103(a),  gross  project  cost  shall 
Include,  in  lieu  of  the  amount  specified  in 
clause  (1)  above,  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditures by  the  local  public  agency  with 
respect  to  the  following  undertakings  and 
activities  necessary  to  carry  out  such  project: 

"(1)  acquisition  of  land  (but  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  consideration  paid  to  the 
owner  and  not  title,  appraisal,  negotiating, 
legal,  or  any  other  expenditures  of  the  local 
public  agency  IncldenUl  to  acquiring  land) 
disposition  of  land,  demolition  and  removal 
of  buildings  and  Improvements,  and  site 
preparation  and  Improvements,  all  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and 
(6)  of  section  110(c);  and 

"(11)  the  payment  of  carrying  charges  re- 
lated to  the  undertakings  In  clause  (1)  (in- 
cluding amounts  In  lieu  of  carrying  charges 
aa  determined  above),  exclusive  of  taxes 
and  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  but  not  be- 
yond the  point  where  such  a  project  la  com- 
pleted; but  not  the  cost  of  any  other  under- 
takings and  activities  (Including,  but  with- 


out being  limited  to  the  coet  of  surveyi  and 
plans,  legal  servlcee  of  any  kind,  and  all  ad* 
mlnlstratlve  and  overhead  exponses  of  tho 
local  public  agency)  with  respect  to  such 
project," 

See.  313.  Section  UO(g)  of  such  act  li 
amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  "is 
approved"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
any  project  under  this  title  Is  authorlxcd"; 

(3)  inserting  In  the  second  eentence  after 
"Any"  the  word  "such";  and 

(3)  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence 
"contract  is  revised  or  superseded  by  such 
later  contract"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "later  contract  Is  authorlred", 

6rc.  314  Section  110  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(k)  'Federal  recognition*  mesne  execu- 
tion of  any  contract  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  or  concurrence  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  the  commencement,  without 
such  assistance,  of  surveys  and  plans." 

Sec.  315.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  19J4  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the 
lost  sentence  "$10,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "•20,000,000". 

Scr.  310.  The  next  to  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  7  of  section  6130  of  the  Revlurd 
Statutes,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "prior  to  the  maturity  of  such  obli- 
gatlons  (Which  obligations  shall  have  a  ma. 
turlty  of  not  more  than  eighteen  months), 
moneys  in  an  amount  which  (together  with 
any  other  moneys  Irrevocably  committed  to 
the  payment  of  Interest  on  such  obliga- 
tions) Will  suffice  to  pay  the  principal  of 
such  obligations  with  Interest  to  maturity 
thereon,  which  moneys  under  the  terms  of 
said  agreement  are  required  to  be  used  for 
the  ]>urpo8e  of  paying  the  principal  of  and 
the  Interest  on  such  obligations  at  their  ma- 
turity" the  first  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "prior  to 
the  maturity  of  the  principal  of  and  the 
Interest  on  such  obligations,  moneys  In  an 
amount  which  (together  with  any  other 
moneys  Irrevocably  committed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  such  obligations)  will 
suffice  to  pay  when  due  all  Installments  of 
the  principal  of  and  the  interest  on  such 
obligations,  which  moneys  under  the  terms 
of  said  agreement  are  required  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  when  due  all  In- 
stailmentB  of  the  principal  oZ  and  the  In- 
terest on  such  obligations". 

TTn-E    IV MISCZLLAMEOT7S 

Sec  401.  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(f)  The  Administrator  Is  authorised  to 
use  during  any  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  the  moneys  In  the  revolving  fund 
(established  under  subsection  (e))  to  con- 
duct surveys  of  the  status  and  current  vol- 
ume of  State  and  local  public  works  planning 
and  surveys  of  estimated  requirements  for 
State  and  local  public  works :  Provided,  That 
the  Administrator,  in  conducting  any  such 
survey,  may  utilize  or  act  through  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  with  Its  consent." 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  12(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "only"  In  the  first 
sentence,  and  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(b)  Section  13(e)  of  such  act  la  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "(except  low-rent 
housing  projects,  the  disposition  of  which  U 
governed  elsewhere  In  this  act) "  In  the  first 
sentence. 

Sec.  403.  Section  606  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  expedite  the  provision  of  housing 
In  connection  with  national  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  October  14,  1940, 
as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  following  senteno* 
after  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) : 
"If  any  such  project  Is  consolidated  under  a 


single  annual  contributions  contract  with 
Kny  low-cost  project  being  assisted  with 
annual  contributions  under  the  said  act,  the 
payment  of  any  annual  contribution  on  ac- 
count of  any  project  so  assisted  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  capital  grant  or  annual 
r  mtrlbutlon  with  reppect  to  any  project 
conveyed  hereunder,";  and 

{2)  by  Inserting  the  following  proviso 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
gi'.iph  (c)(3):  ":  Provided.  Thst  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subparngraph  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  nny  project  which  is  consolidated 
under  a  single  contract  with  one  or  more 
low-rent  projects  being  assisted  under  the 
United  States  Hou.iing  Act  of  1037,  and  all 
Income  from  any  such  project  conveyed 
under  this  section  may  be  commingled  with 
fu:>ds  of  the  project  or  projects  with  which 
It  is  consolidated  and  applied  In  accordance 
with  tlie  requirements  of  the  consolidated 
ontrnct  and  the  provisions  of  section  10(c) 
of  the  said  act ". 

Snc  404.  The  ure  of  projects  PA-30011  and 
PA  30012  (which  were  conveyed  to  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under 
section  40aici  of  the  Hnusing  Act  of  1090) 
fcir  the  housing  of  military  personnel  and 
cUillans  employed  in  dcfcri.'.o  activities 
without  regard  to  their  Income,  and  the  giv- 
ing of  a  preference  In  re.ipDct  of  700  dwelling 
units  in  such  projects  for  such  military  per- 
sonnel as  the  Secretary  of  Defenro  or  his 
designee  prescribes,  for  a  period  of  0  years 
after  the  date  of  the  conveyance  of  luch 
projects,  is  authorized;  and  .'Uch  use  and  the 
giving  of  such  preferences  shall  not  d:;prlve 
svich  projects  of  their  status  as  "low-rent 
Ijouslng"  as  that  term  is  used  and  defined 
in  the  United  States  H?u'lng  Act  of  1937  and 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in 
section  606(b)  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
ex{>edlte  the  provision  of  housing  in  connec- 
tion with  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purpKjses".  approved  October  14,  1940.  as 
amended.  The  Housii^g  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
agree  to  any  amendments  to  the  Instru- 
ments of  conveyance  which  may  be  required 
to  give  efTe'"t  to  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec  405  Section  610(n)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
31,  1959"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July 
31,  1961". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield,  without 
losinR  his  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum;  but  before  doing  so,  I  wish  to 
have  an  understanding  with  the  acting 
majority  leader.  I  think  we  should  have 
a  quorum  present,  because  the  vote 
which  will  be  taken  on  the  Capehart 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  one  of  the  important  votes,  since 
It  is  on  a  substitute  for  the  entire  com- 
mittee bill.  It  represents  the  viewpoint 
of  the  administration.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  all  Senators  should  be  notified, 
so  that  they  may  be  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  bill  I  previously  introduced.  It  was 
before  the  committee  for  several  weeks 
and  was  considered  by  the  committee. 
I  shall  not  take  more  than  5  minutes  to 
discuss  it.  perhaps  even  less.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  other  Senators  may 
want,  including  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 


oemed,  there  li  a  poulblllty  that  we 
might  vote  on  the  amefidment  In  the 
nature  of  a  lubstltute  within  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Preeldent.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    1  yield. 

Mr,  CLARK,  I  had  Intended  to  make 
a  reasonably  full  speech  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  had  concluded  his  re- 
marks; but  In  view  of  what  he  has  Just 
said,  I  should  be  happy.  Indeed,  to  defer 
my  speech  until  tomorrow,  in  order  that 
all  of  the  amendments  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  Intends  to  offer  might 
be  acted  on  this  afternoon.  I  think  that 
wculd  make  for  more  orderly  progress. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  After  the  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  substitute  the  emergency  measure, 
and  I  shall  not  speak  more  than  3  or  4 
minutes  on  that  amendment.  Then  we 
can  have  a  vote. 

After  that,  I  have  10  amendments  to 
ofTcr,  if  my  amendments  In  the  nature  of 
substitutes  lose.  But  I  am  sure  they 
will  not:  I  am  very  optimistic  today. 
Then  porhaps  we  can  make  some  prog- 
ress today  in  voting. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  knows,  I  have  5  amendments  of 
my  own.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give 
way  to  the  Sentor  so  that  his  amend- 
ments may  be  acted  upon  before  I  call 
up  my  own.  which  could  very  appropri- 
ately be  done  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

Pul  bright 

McNamara 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Gore 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Green 

Morton 

Bennett 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

Bible 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Hartke 

Murray 

Bush 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hennlngs 

G'Mahoney 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Pas  to  re 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Prouty 

Cannoa 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Russell 

Case,  N.J. 

Javits 

Saltonstall 

Case.  S.Dnk. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan 

Smith 

Clark 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Curtis 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Langer 

Wiley 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dworshak 

Long 

Wiuums,  Del. 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Yarborouph 

Ellender 

Martin 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle 

McCiirthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervln 

McCleUan 

Frear 

McGee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  as  a  substitute  for  the  cwnmlt- 
tee  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr,  President 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Yes. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  while  ago,  during 
debate,  Z  asked  the  question  as  to  what 
were  the  total  guarantees  and  loans  of 
the  Oovernment  outstanding  during 
1998-60,  I  was  Informed,  from  Infor- 
mation fumlahed  to  me  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  that  It  amounted  to  $102 
billion,  But,  Instead  of  that  figure,  it 
is  really  $104,863  million, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amount  covers 
what,  please? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Outstanding  loans, 
guarantees,  and  Insurance  for  major 
Federal  credit  programs  classified  by  the 
agency  as  programs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is.  Other  than 
FHA? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  Ninety  percent 
of  this  huge  total  is  accounted  for  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  figures  are  estimates 
made  for  1960. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
part  of  the  budget  beginning  on  page 
959,  "Loans  Outstanding  and  Guarantees 
in  Force."  together  with  that  portion 
on  page  960  dealing  ^xith  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  including  the  table,  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Loans  Outstanding  and  Guarantees 

IN    FOECE 

The  best  Index  of  the  level  of  Federal 
credit  programs  over  a  period  of  years  1» 
provided  by  the  total  of  the  outstanding 
loans,  guaranties,  and  Insurance  In  force. 

Outstanding  loans  by  the  end  of  1960  are 
estimated  at  $22.6  billion,  about  $4.1  billion 
more  than  at  the  end  of  1958.  About  40 
percent  of  the  Increase  over  the  2  years  Is  In 
foreign  loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  In- 
creased housing  loans,  especially  mortgage 
purchases  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  account  for  most  of  the  remain- 
der. Slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  loans 
outstanding  are  to  foreign  borrowers.  Includ- 
ing the  loan  of  $3.4  billion  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  loans  of  $3.6  billion  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  $3.3  billion  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

Guaranties  and  Insurance  in  force  are  esti- 
mated to  Increase  to  $82.3  billion  by  the  end 
of  1960.  The  Increase  of  about  $24  billion 
since  the  end  of  1958  reflects  primarily  In- 
creased guaranties  and  Insurance  of  mort- 
gage loarxs  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
These  two  programs  account  for  more  than 
90  percent  of  all  outstanding  guaranties  and 
Insurance,  and  most  of  the  remainder  are 
obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

The  amounts  shown  Include  both  the 
guaranteed  and  unguaranteed  portion  of 
'  outstanding  loans  in  order  to  give  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  economic  impact  of  these  pro- 
grams and  to  tie  in  better  with  banking 
statistics.  They  do  not,  however,  indicate 
the  estimated  contingent  liability  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  shown  in  table 
6.  The  major  program  for  which  the  con- 
tingent liability  differs  materially  from  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loans  is  the  vet- 
erans loan  guaranty  program.  By  the  end 
of  1960,  the  Government  liability  will  be 
about  $18.5  billion  lower  than  the  out- 
standing amount  of  such  loans. 
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Tablb  4. — Outstanding  loans,  guarantees  and  insurance  for  major  Federal  credit  programs 

classified  by  agency  or  program 

[In  millions] 


19AK  actual 

195U  estimate 

19fiO  estimate 

Agency  or  program 

Direct 

Ouar- 

Direct 

fluar- 

Direct 

Ouar- 

loans 

anteoa 

loims 

ante<\s 

loans 

ante»'ii 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

invest- 

in.sur- 

Invest- 

Insur- 

invest- 

Insui - 

ments 

iince 

ments 

anot: 

ments 

anoe 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

Fwlorrtl  Natifftial  MortKiwr  Assoc  Lit  Ion 

$2,  -.(13 

$3.  24fi 

$3.3»« 



I'rban  Renewal  A<linliiiiilration 

US'-. 

*i:ti 

71) 

$221 

71 

*;j2<i 

Community  Facilities  A  diDiti  1st  ration 

10 

Fedcnil  Housing  Administration -.. 

■2'.tr, 

23.  41  w 

*>!» 

32.  t.25 

32'.l 

37.  i.TA 

Public  Housing  Administration       . 

3.  nil 
3»),  727 

lo2 
1.072 

3.  ;»M 

32,  :>ou 

lirj 
1,244 

3.  t.'W 

Veterans'  AdmlnLstration  

38,07U 

Department  of  Asrlculture: 

Rural  Klectrlflcation  AdnilnLstratlon 

2.774 

2.  •.r*Sl 

3.210 

Farmers' ifome  Administration         

1,  172 

172 
42M 

W3'.) 
1,1173 

2i)l 

31.3 

•in 

1,  l.S« 

2:12 

Comriodlty  Cre<lit  Coriioratioii       .  

Department  of  Commerce:  Slariiime  Admlnistralion 

IW2 

7'» 

zw 

4.'-) 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board                    

1 

2U 

37 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

120 

2'>2 

E  X  pansion  of  defense  prod  iictii  >n 

244 

3M 

231 

3-2:) 

2<>4 

2'»7 

Small  Business  Administritiiin    

2:12 

»h 

-.i'M) 

73 

,1«.4 

'.»> 

Department  of  Ilealtli,  Kdunition,  and  V\'elfare  _.. 

14 

.•4 



Treasury  Department:  Loan  to  I' ni ted  Kingdom    

3.470 

3.  4I'.» 

3,  :fi.7 

Export-Import  Hank 

2.  '.IH7 

'rti 

3,  401 

3(1 

3.  IU7 

21  ..I 

DepartmentofState:  International  Cooperation  Admlnistnition 

2,  Sly 

2,84°>4 

3,  2tiO 

Development  Loan  Fund 

2 

....... 

125 

25 

322 

75 

Total  by  type  of  rissistmce 

IS,  451 

58,515 

21,7tt3 

7(1.  1 40 

■22.  .'.,H'J 

82,  274 

Grand  total 

7'1.  Vti'.* 

yi. 

y:u 

101,  Mvl 

' 

The  probability  that  the  Qovernment  will 
be  called  upon  to  take  over  any  substantial 
part  ot  the  guaranteed  or  insured  portion 
of  outstanding  loans  Is  small,  except  possi- 
bly in  a  national  financial  emergency.  Siz- 
able assets  are  available  to  minimize  any 
potential  losses.  Moreover,  In  the  case  of 
most  mortgage  insurance  programs  charging 
premiums.  Income  in  the  past  has  been  suf- 
ficient not  only  to  cover  expenses  and  cur- 
rent losses,  but  also  to  build  up  substantial 
reserves. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  need  more  than 
5  minutes,  and  perhaps  less.  There 
may  be  others  who  wish  to  discuss  the 
substitute  which  is  at  the  desk,  which 
Is  the  pending  business,  introduced  by 
me  as  a  complete,  100-percent  substitute 
for  S.  57. 

The  issue  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  is 
clear  cut  and  crystal  clear.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  15  years.  I 
have  been  a  supporter  of  housing  bills 
each  of  those  15  years.  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  housing  legis- 
lation. I  have  voted  for  such  legisla- 
tion. Some  parts  of  the  program  I  have 
voted  against. 

The  issue  is  clear  today.  The  substi- 
tute which  I  have  offered  is  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  administration,  and  of 
those  in  administrative  positions  to  try 
to  do  only  one' thing.  One  desire  is  to 
maintain  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  a  bal- 
anced budget,  with  the  hope  that  we 
may  even  have  a  surplus.  There  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  myself  or  on 
the  part  of  anyone  else  to  hinder  in  any 
way  whatsoever  the  different  housing 
programs.  There  Is  absolutely  no  In- 
tention to  do  that  at  all. 

It  is  my  best  Judgment,  It  is  the  best 
Judf^ment  of  the  President,  and  it  is  the 
best  judgment  of  those  who  are  In 
charge  of  the  Federal  Housiag  Agency 
and  of  the  VA  housing,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  could  accept 


this  substitute  without  interfering  with 
the  proper  operation  of  the  housing 
programs  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
There  is  suflScient  latitude  or  sufficient 
authority  to  carry  on  for  another  12 
months  under  the  substitute  bill  with- 
out hindering  the  program  one  iota. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  of 
course,  last  year,  when  the  Congress 
passed  no  housing  legislation  except 
some  additional  authorizations.  I  think 
that  year  was  the  third  best  housing 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  The 
starts  in  the  month  of  December  were 
on  the  basis  of  1.4  million,  probably  one 
of  the  biggest  years  in  history  so  far  as 
starts  were  concerned. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
bills  moneywise  or  authorizationwise, 
or  with  resp«?ct  to  impact  upon  the 
Treasury  for  19C0. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  we  must  keep 
In  mind  that  housing  legislation  comes 
in  three  categories  so  far  as  money  is 
concerned.  First,  there  are  provisions 
which  call  for  grants.  In  those  cases  the 
Federal  Treasury  spends  the  money,  and 
we  never  get  it  back  and  never  intend  to 
get  it  back.  We  call  those  grants.  The 
second  category  is  what  we  call  loans. 
In  those  cases  the  Federal  Government 
loans  the  money  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  people  to  whom  the  money 
is  loaned  pay  it  back. 

The  third  category  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est. I  would  say  it  represents  90  percent 
of  the  operations  of  FHA.  It  is  the  cate- 
gory in  which  the  Federal  Government 
does  nothing  more  nor  less  than  insure 
the  mortgages.  In  that  case  If  the  man 
who  takes  the  mortgage  pays  it  in  full, 
there  is  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  all. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  charges 
one-half  of  1  percent  as  a  fee  for  insur- 
ing such  mortgages,  and  that  fund  at  the 
moment  amounts  to  between  $700  mil- 
lion and  $800  million.   There  is  a  reserve 


of  between  $700  million  and  $800  million 
against  future  losses.  We  must  keep  in 
mind,  of  course,  that  losses  might  be 
more  than  $700  million  or  $800  million, 
and  if  they  were,  there  would  be  a  cost 
to  the  Treasury  of  whatever  the  addi- 
tional losses  happened  to  be. 

Those  are  three  categories.  When  we 
make  grants,  we  spend  money  we  never 
expect  to  get  back.  When  we  make  loans, 
we  expect  to  get  the  money  back,  and 
the  record  of  repayment  has  been  good. 
I  must  say  in  all  fairness.  The  third* 
category  is  the  insurance  of  mortgages. 

The  substitute  bill  which  is  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  would  have  an 
impact  upon  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960  of  only  about  $5  million.  In 
other  words,  the  substitute  bill  would  add 
to  the  debt  about  $5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1960.  That  is  the  year  about  which  we 
are  concerned.  We  are,  of  course,  con- 
cerned alK)ut  future  years,  but  if  we  bal- 
ance the  budget  year  by  year  we  do  not 
need  to  worry  too  much  about  future 
years. 

The  Senate  committee  bill,  for  which 
my  bill  is  a  substitute,  as  written  would 
have  an  impact  upon  the  Treasury  of 
approximately  $240  million.  That  fig- 
ure is  based  upon  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

The  Impact  from  urban  renewal  ad- 
vances would  be  $7  million. 

The  impact  from  urban  renewal  tem- 
porary loans  would  be  nothing. 

The  impact  from  public  housing  plan- 
ning and  construction  would  be  $21  mil- 
lion. That  is  true  because  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  35.000  additional  public  hous- 
ing units,  plus  the  picking  up  of  some 
we  lost  in  the  past,  and  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  would  be  $21  million. 

There  would  be  no  impact  upon  the 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1960  for  the  col- 
lege housing  direct  loans. 

The  impact  for  the  college  classroom 
direct  loans  is  estimated  at  $5  million. 
Under  the  administration  bill,  there 
would  be  no  impact. 

The  VA  direct  loans  In  the  Senate 
committee  bill  are  $300  million.  The 
FHA,  which  made  up  the  figures  I  am 
quoting,  estimates  that  if  the  Congre&p^ 
approves  the  $300  million  there  will  m 
a  call  upon  that  $300  million  for  ofily 
about  $200  million. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  total  of  $240 
million  under  Senate  bill  57.  Under  my 
substitute  the  figure  would  be  about 
$5  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  neglected  to  state 
that  the  substitute  is  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  BusHl.  and  myself.  Under  our 
substitute  the  figure  would  be  $5  mil- 
lion. 

Do  we  or  do  we  not  wish  to  balance 
the  budget  in  the  fiscal  year  1960? 
Would  it  or  would  it  not  hinder  the 
housing  program  to  eliminate  certain 
items?  For  example,  we  could  elimi- 
nate 35.000  public  housing  units,  and  we 
would  still  have  enough  money  to  opcr- 
ate  for  the  next  12  months.  Moreover, 
there  are  115,000  public  housing  units, 
either  under  construction  or  contract, 
that  the  people  have  not  moved  into 
yet.  They  are  in  process.  We  have 
enough  money  to  operate  for  12  months. 


With  respect  to  the  VA  program,  Sen- 
ate bill  57  provides  $300  million.  My 
substitute  provides  nothing.  I  believe 
we  have  already  agreed  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency — 
and  the-  House  has  already  voted  it — to 
increase  the  interest  rate  to  5V4  percent. 
E.eryone  with  whom  I  have  talked  is 
certain  that  with  that  interest  rate,  pri- 
vate industry  will  absorb  every  mortgage 
tliat  is  available.  That  is  a  debatable 
fiucstion.  Nevertheless,  that  is  the  best 
judi,'ment  of  most  people 

So  we  come  down  to  the  question,  Do 
we  or  do  we  not  wish  to  .say  to  ourselves, 
in  connection  with  each  l)ill  which  comes 
before  us.  "Can  we  make  some  reduc- 
tions here,  there,  or  somewhere  else 
without  hindering  the  program,  and 
without  workinc;  any  hardship  upon 
anyone  in  the  United  States?"  Should 
we  not  ask  ourselves  thot  question  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  b.lls  to  come  be- 
fore us,  and  sec  if  v.e  cannot  eliminate 
enou?ih  expenditures  from  them  to  make 
certain  that  we  shall  have  a  balanced 
budcet? 

That  is  the  problem.  We  do  not  wish 
to  hinder  any  program.  We  do  not  wish 
to  discriminate  against  anyone.  We  do 
not  wish  to  take  advan.age  of  anyone. 

We  would  like  to  do  all  the  things 
which  are  proposed,  and  more  besides. 
However.  It  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  Senate  bill  57  provided 
twice  as  much  money  for  urban  re- 
newal: we  would  not  be  able  to  spend  it. 
And  if  it  provided  10  times  as  much,  and 
if  we  could  spend  it.  we  still  would  not 
be  able  to  solve  all  the  blight  problems 
in  the  United  States. 

We  are  aP  interested  in  eliminating 
slums.  Over  the  years,  under  the  pro- 
gram we  are  following,  we  will  eliminate 
slums.  Through  the  program  which  is 
under  way.  wc  will  build  a  great  deal  of 
public  hou.sing.  As  I  .say,  there  are 
115.000  units  that  people  have  not  yet 
moved  into.  As  we  travel  down  the 
road,  all  of  us  desiring  to  do  the  ri£,'ht 
thinK  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  clearing  away  slums,  buying  houses 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  them,  ac- 
commodating veterans,  farmers,  and 
others,  is  it  not  better  for  the  people 
themselves  that  we  have  a  balanced 
budget?  Is  it  not  better  to  create  a  sur- 
plus, so  that  someday  we  can  grant  tax 
relief  to  all  the  people?  Aside  from  the 
poor  people  who  go  into  the  housing,  all 
these  programs  are  for  the  benefit  of 
people  who  pay  taxes,  and  who  ought  to 
be  as  much  interested  as  we  are  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  in  a  strong 
economy. 

We  have  great  demands  from  every 
direction  for  Federal  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  one  can  make  a  good  point  of 
the  argument  that  we  should  increase 
our  defense  program,  that  we  should 
have  more  missiles,  more  rockets,  and 
so  forth.  I  do  not  have  the  facts  before 
me.  but  there  is  a  demand  from  every 
direction  for  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds.  I  do  not  know  what  the  new 
farm  bills  are  to  cover,  but  why  can  we 
not,  in  connection  with  the  very  first 
bill  to  come  before  the  Senate,  say  to 
c lUooIvcs — all  98  of  us— "Let  us  use  our 


very  best  judgment  in  seeing  if  we  can- 
not eliminate  a  great  many  exjjenditures 
without  crippling  or  hindering  any  es- 
sential program,  but  giving  us  a  bal- 
anced budget?" 

That  is  my  only  reason  for  offering 
this  substitute.  That  is  the  only  reason 
for  making  the  appeal  which  I  am  mak- 
ing. If  we  had  a  great  deal  of  money, 
if  our  budget  was  in  balance,  and  we 
had  a  great  surplus  and  a  very  small  na- 
tional debt,  so  that  we  could  grant  our 
people  a  tax  reduction,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  the  remarks  I  have  just 
made. 

But  that  is  not  the  situation.  The 
situation  is  just  the  opposite.  When  are 
we  going  to  take  action?  When  is  the 
time  to  adopt  the  formula  I  have  just 
explained,  and  apply  it  to  all  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  comes  before  us? 
If  the  time  is  not  now.  when  will  it  be? 
If  under  existing  conditions,  when  our 
national  income  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  when  more  people 
are  employed  than  ever  before,  at  the 
highest  wages,  when  our  gross  national 
product  is  the  largest  it  has  ever  been, 
if  we  cannot  then  live  within  a  balanced 
budget,  when  can  we  hope  to  do  so? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
100  percent  responsible  for  balanced 
budgets,  appropriations,  and  authoriza- 
tions. 

One  may  say,  "The  President  does  not 
fi^-ht  hard  enough  for  balanced  budg- 
ets." or  "The  President  recommends 
this,  or  does  this,  or  says  that,  but  the 
administration  is  wasteful.  It  ought  not 
to  be  asking  for  these  appropriations." 

Or  one  may  say,  "The  administration 
docs  not  push  hard  enough  for  these 
programs."  Nevertheless,  in  the  final 
analysis,  we  and  we  alone  are  respon- 
sible. The  President  cannot  come  here 
and  vote.  The  administration  cannot 
initiate  legislation  calling  for  appropria- 
tions or  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
money.  The  administration  can  spend 
money  only  after  we  have  appropriated 
it  or  directed  that  the  money  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Treasury. 

Thr.t  is  the  position  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  I  wish  I  could  support  a  more 
liberal  prograni  than  the  one  I  have  pro- 
po.'-ed:  but  my  conscience  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  do  so.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
my  conscience  tells  me  that  the  amount 
of  money  in  my  substitute  would  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  any  of  our  pro- 
grams this  year,  and  that  we  should  have 
a  balanced  budget.  At  least  we  should 
work  to  that  end. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  in  order  that  I  may  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry  provided 
he  does  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  adopted,  will  it  then  be  subject 
to  further  amendment  by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
if  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  adopted,  the  bill  will  not 


thereafter  be  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  view  of  that  situation, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  if  he  would  modify  his  amend- 
ment in  two  resF>ects. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the 
new  obligational  authority  for  the  fiscal 
years  1963, 1964,  and  1965, 1  should  like  to 
have  him  substitute,  for  each  of  those  3 
years,  $250  million  for  the  figure  of  $200 
million  in  the  administration  bill,  so  as 
to  make  the  $250  million  uniform  for  the 
6  years. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  years  did  the 
Senator  refer  to? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  years  1963,  1964,  and 
1965. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept that  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that,  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  the  modification 
may  not  be  made  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  accept  the  sug- 
gested modification.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  years  1963,  1964.  and  1965.  We  can 
take  a  look  at  the  situation  later.  The 
proposed  modification  has  nothing  to  do 
with  balancing  the  budget  in  1960  and 
1961 — particularly  1960,  which  is  the 
critical  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  if 
under  his  proposed  modification  there 
would  be  a  change  in  the  matching  for- 
mula, so  that  the  States  or  local  govern- 
ments would  have  to  match  on  a  50-50 
basis. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  modification  to  do  anything 
except  change  the  amount. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  it 
would  require  the  local  governments  to 
match  dollar  for  dollar? 

Mr.  CAPEJHART.  Yes.  I  understood 
the  modification  not  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  anything  except  in  the  amount 
for  the  3  years. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  stepdown  in  the  Fed- 
eral share  would  take  place  under  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  but  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  not  to  step  down 
the  Federal  contribution  in  dollars.  It 
does  leave  in  the  amendment  the  step- 
down  in  the  Federal  share  and  the  step- 
up  in  the  State  share. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Percentagewise. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  would 
like  to  do  both.  He  would  like  to  in- 
crease the  amount  in  the  substitute 
and 

Mr.  BUSH.  And  leave  the  rest  of  it 
as  it  Ls  in  the  administration's  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Leave  the  percent- 
age formula  as  it  is. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Leave  the  rest  of  it  as  It 
is  in  the  bill  that  the  Senator  has  offered 
as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  modification 
would  be  in  effect  for  1963,  1964,  and 
1965. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  should  now  like  to 
call  the  Senator's  attention  to  this  other 
suggested  modification. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator's  previous  modification  has  been 
acted  on.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  be  certain  in  understanding 
this  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  it  would  require  a  change  in 
the  formula  whereby,  instead  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributing  two- 
thirds,  as  has  been  the  case  since  the 
program  was  started,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  now  contribute  50  per- 
cent and  the  local  government  would 
have  its  contribution  increased. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  that  50  percent  would 
only  be  after  a  step  down,  first,  of  60  per- 
cent, the  next  year  of  55  percent,  and 
then  a  step  down  to  50  percent.  It  goes 
down  by  degrees  over  a  period  of  3  years, 
and  State  governments  would  be  en- 
couraged to  help  pay  the  local  costs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  modifies  his  amendment  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  another  proposed  modifica- 
tion. At  an  appropriate  place  in  his 
substitute,  I  ask  that  there  be  included 
the  following  langiiase: 

Section  106  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new  Bubsecllon: 

"(h)  Without  limiting  any  authority 
otherwise  provided  In  this  title,  any  local 
grants-in-aid  may  be  furnished  by  the  State 
government  as  distinguished  from  other  local 
public  agencies,  as  herein  defined.  In  mak- 
ing capital  grants  available  for  projects,  pri- 
ority shall  be  given  projects  In  States  where 
the  State  government  has  furnished  or  con- 
tracted to  furnish  local  grants-in-aid  to  the 
project  In  an  amount  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds one-half  the  total  required  amount. "' 

That  is  language  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  a.sk  that  I  may 
modify  my  substitute  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  modifies  his  amendment  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  get  a  vote  on  the  amendment  to- 
night, or  tomorrow.  I  know  of  no  one 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, on  either  side — and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman] — who  is  not  con- 
scientious and  sincere  in  trying  to  have 
enacted  a  workable  housing  bill.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  hard  work  they  have  put 
Into  the  bill.  It  is  a  complicated  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  readily  or  easily  under- 
stood. We  are  dealing  with  a  problem 
which  has  been  with  us  for  many  years. 
I  suspect  it  will  be  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  ought  to  pass  a  bill 
which,  without  hindering  the  program, 
will  at  least  stay  within  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Would  It  be  the  Sena- 
tor's intention,  if  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  should  be  defeated. 


to  offer  the  amendments  which  he  sub- 
mitted previously? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  my  intention — 
of  course  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  sub- 
stitute being  defeated 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
should  happen. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  understand.  I  say 
that  because  I  know  that  Senators  are 
practical  men.  They  understand  the  im- 
portance of  balancing  the  budpet  and 
maintaining  a  strong  economy,  if  it  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with  the 
housing  program.  However,  if  my  sub- 
stitute should  fail,  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  cover  the  emergency  which  ex- 
ists with  reference  to  FHA,  so  far  as  the 
balance  of  this  year  is  concerned.  If 
that  fails — and  again  I  cannot  conceive 
of  it  failing — I  shall  offer,  together  With 
other  Senators,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BennettI,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  BusHl,  and  others,  the  10 
amendments  which  are  lying  on  each 
Senator's  desk.  Those  10  amendments, 
in  substance,  do  about  what  the  substi- 
tute bill  wou'.d  do.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions, but  generally  speaking  they 
do  about  what  the  sub.'^titute  bill  would 
do,  except  that  they  would  do  it  piece- 
meal. We  would  have  to  cut  the  dog's 
tail  off  a  httle  bit  at  a  time  with  the 
10  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mi".  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  regrets  very 
much  that  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
administration  bill  has  decided  to 
change  his  approach  to  this  problem. 
Speaking  against  the  Sparkman  bill  last 
Monday,  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia said  that  he  hoped  the  problem 
could  be  approached  free  from  any 
political  partisanship  and  decided 
strictly  on  its  merits,  and  that  economy 
would  not  be  applied  as  a  party  test. 

When  the  committee  took  for  consid- 
eration the  five  bills  on  this  subject,  it 
was  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Cape- 
H-.RT),  who  moved  that  the  Sparkman 
bill  be  the  ponding  business,  subject  to 
all  amendments,  and  that  was  the  pro- 
cedure adopted.  We  amended  the 
Sparkman  bill  with  reference  to  the  tem- 
porary bill,  with  reference  to  S.  612.  with 
reference  to  the  Clark  bill  and  with  ref- 
erence to  some  other  proposals. 

Then  the  committee  reported  the 
Sparkman  bill.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  was  the  only  member  of  the 
committee  who  did  not  vote  to  repKart  the 
Sparkman  bill.  It  was  not  because  he 
Is  opposed  to  urban  renewal,  and  not 
because  he  is  opposed  to  increasing  the 
authorization  for  FHA,  but  solely,  as  he 
stated  on  Monday,  because  he  did  not 
want  in  the  first  action  of  the  Senate  to 
breach  the  President's  so-called  balanced 
budget.  First  there  Is  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  balanced,  this  bill  or 
no  bill. 

Assuming  that  the  President  was  cor- 
rect in  believing  that  he  would  get  a 
5-cent  postage  rate,  an  additional  IVa- 
cent  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax,  and 
have  perhaps  a  $70  million  surplus,  we 
could  not  have  had  such  a  surplus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  figures  on  the  Spark- 
man bill,  the  amount  exceeded  the 
budget  by  $346  million. 

Yesterday  I  was  sent  a  report  from  the 
administrator  that  the  Sparkman  bill 


Febrtiary  ^ 

had  been  amended,  and  that  the  cash  im- 
pact upon  fiscal  1959  would  be  only  $230 
million.  When  I  offered  to  place  thoae 
figures  in  the  Record,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  said  the  figures  were  not 
correct.  So  they  were  not  offered. 
Since  then,  we  have  had  dehvered  to  us 
a  study  which  states  that  they  are  cor- 
rect. I  have  not  had  time  to  analyze  the 
study. 

My  objection  to  the  change  In  proce- 
dure is  that  yesterday  it  was  proposed 
to  give  us  the  privilege  of  voting  for  spe- 
cific amendments,  and  to  bring  the  pro- 
po.'=al  within  the  money-type  program. 
without  attaching  all  the  other  details 
which  are  contained  in  S.  612.  When 
the  committee  was  considering  this  mat- 
ter we  were  amending  the  Sparkman 
bill.  I  never  agreed  to  report  S.  612. 
No  other  member  of  our  committee 
agreed  to  report  S.  612. 

What  is  the  situation  now?  If  on  the 
baMs  of  party  loyalty  the  Republicans 
should  vote  for  S.  612  without  knowing 
what  is  contained  in  the  bill  they  will 
have  to  accept  it  as  it  is  because  no  one 
knows  what  is  in  it.  I  myself  do  not 
know.  It  has  been  changed.  If  they 
vote  for  S.  612  sight  unseen,  they  will 
be  voting  to  uphold  a  veto.  That  will 
give  us  a  party  test.  I  am  not  here  to 
have  a  party  test.  But  if  there  is  to  be 
a  party  test,  I  will  vote  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  I  want  to  have  separate 
votes  on  the  merits  of  financing  a  desir- 
able program.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
increase  our  ability  to  pay  or  to  borrow 
money  and  go  into  a  hole,  and  perhaps 
have  inflation  to  finance  even  a  good 
thing,  although  it  is  not  an  essential 
thing. 

I  would  be  wiling  to  go  into  a  "hole" 
for  military  defense,  if  our  lives  depend- 
ed upon  it,  because  a  price  tag  can- 
not be  put  upon  national  security. 
But  a  price  tag  can  be  put  on  urban 
renewal ;  a  price  tag  can  be  put  on  slum 
clearance;  a  price  tag  can  be  put  on 
public  housing.  A  price  tag  can  also  be 
put  on  surveys  to  provide  nice  facilities 
for  communities.  But  a  price  tag  can- 
not be  put  on  national  defense. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  committee 
approached  the  matter  of  amending  the 
Sparkman  bill  and  got  that  bill  in  good 
shape.  It  was  not  in  the  shape  in  which 
I  thought  it  should  be.  It  still  exceeded 
what  we  had  voted  to  provide.  I  am  the 
only  member  of  the  committee  who  felt 
that  way.  We  were  given  to  understand 
that  all  of  us  who  wanted  to  vote  for 
economy  could  vote  on  specific  questions 
of  economy  without  all  the  details  which 
have  been  proposed  as  additions  to  the 
bill. 

There  was  the  subject  of  the  removal 
of  all  ceilings  on  FHA  housing.  There 
was  the  question  whether  there  should 
be  an  increase  to  4.8  percent  or  5.5  per- 
cent in  FHA  loans,  or  no  authorization 
at  all.  There  was  the  question  of  giving 
reasonable  preference  to  those  who 
wanted  to  go  into  low-rent  housing. 
There  was  the  question  of  fixing  the 
purchase  price  and  charges  under  the 
FNMA  special  assistance  program. 

No  one  knows  what  Is  contained  in  the 
substitute  amendment  at  the  desk.  If 
the  sponsors  sat  up  all  night,  unless  they 
had  some  experts  to  work  with  them, 
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they  would  not  know  by  tomorrow  what 
was  in  it. 

But  if  we  say  that  there  is  an  urban 
renewal  program  which  will  cost  $200 
million  a  year,  and  that  there  Is  another 
one  which  will  cost  $300  million  a  year, 
then  we  will  know  what  we  are  doing. 

If  it  is  said  that  here  is  a  program  to 
provide  for  10.000,  15,000,  or  20,000  new 
public  housing  units,  or  a  program  for 
45.000  public  housing  units,  which  will 
cost,  in  40  years,  more  than  $800  million, 
we  will  know  what  we  are  doing. 

I  do  not  want  to  labor  the  question, 
but  tomorrow  I  shall  be  better  prepared 
to  point  out  what  is  in  the  proposal. 
Certainly  I  shall  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  any  Senatoi'  who  is  not  a 
member  of  our  committee  to  know  what 
Is  in  the  proposal. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBFRTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEH'RT.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  said  the  bill  had  not  been  con- 
sidered. It  was  introduced  4  weeks  ago. 
It  was  considered,  alon?  with  all  the 
other  bills,  by  the  full  committee.  In 
fact,  the  table  or  chart  from  which  the 
committee  worked  had  an  explanation 
of  cvei-y  feature  of  each  bill.  So  the 
bill  had  due  consideration  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Th.e  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  not  too  accurate  in  quoting 
me.  I  did  not  say  the  b:ll  was  not  con- 
sidered. I  said  that  on  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Sparkman 
bill  was  made  the  pending  bu->^iness  of 
our  committee.  The  o:her  bills  were 
offered  as  amendments  when  we  reached 
them.  There  was  never  any  indep>endent 
consideration  of  S.  612  as  a  separate 
bill.  The  same  is  true  o:"  the  Clark  bill. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  amendments 
which  were  ollcred  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  committee  bill. 

We  thought  we  would  have  a  center 
line.  First  I  made  a  motion  to  exclude 
matters  which  were  not  germane  to 
housing,  but  that  motion  was  rejected. 
The  motion  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  make  tht;  Sparkman  bill 
the  pending  business,  anc  then  to  amend 
the  Sparkman  bill,  was  adopted.  Now 
the  Senator  from  Indianfi  is  leaving  that 
position  to  get  a  test  vole  on  S.  612,  to 
see  who  will  support  a  vrto. 

No  one  will  know  what  is  in  that  bill. 
If  Senators  vote  for  it  w.thout  knowing 
what  is  in  it,  then  they  will  support  a 
veto.  If  they  do  not.  it  \i  ill  be  a  matter 
of  guesswork. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  like  to 
have  it  said  of  me  thai  I  was  not  a 
gentleman  in  the  committee.  There  was 
considerable  argument  as  to  what  we 
should  do  and  how  we  should  proceed. 
Finally,  I  made  the  suggestion  that,  in 
order  to  get  moving,  we  place  S.  57  be- 
fore us  and  use  it  as  the  committee  bill 
for  purposes  of  amendment.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  10  Senators  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  only  5 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  So  the  Sen- 
ators on  the  minority  side  did  not  have 
the  necessary  votes  to  do  other  than 
what  the  committee  desired. 

The  able  Senator  from  Virginia  was 
kind  enough  to  give  me  his  proxy  all  day 


on  Monday.  I  voted  his  proxy  all  day 
Monday  for  economy  proposals  and 
many  other  changes  for  which  he 
wished  me  to  use  it.  I  even  cast  his 
proxy  vote  against  the  bill,  and  made  the 
statement  that  I  expected  to  vote  to  per- 
mit the  bill  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate, 
in  order  that  the  Senate  might  have  it 
for  consideration. 

But  I  reserved  the  right  to  vote  against 
all  of  it;  I  reserved  the  right  to  offer 
amendments;  I  reserved  the  right  to  of- 
fer substitutes,  purely  as  a  matter  of 
accommodation  to  and  cooperation  with 
all  Senators,  in  order  that  the  Senate 
might  proceed  in  an  orderly  way. 

I  have  a  perfect  right  to  offer  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. The  able  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  a  perfect  right  to  vote  against  it. 
Tiie  Senator  from  Virginia,  on  Monday, 
when  the  committee  was  marking  up 
the  bill,  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate 
advocating,  I  thought,  almost  the  same 
amount  that  is  provided  in  the  substi- 
tute amendment.  Now  he  seems  to  have 
changed  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  has  not 
changed  his  mind  about  the  money  items 
in  the  bill;  perhaps  his  objection  has  to 
do  with  something  else  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  yield  for  any  further  speeches  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  He  has  again 
become  somewhat  confused  about  the 
fact  that  I  was  present  during  all  of  the 
session  on  Friday.  I  was  present  at  the 
session  on  Monday  imtil  the  committee 
had  virtually  completed  its  work  on  the 
bill.  Then,  because  I  had  another  com- 
mittee assignment  that  afternoon,  I  left 
my  proxy  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  Senate  has  before  it  a  bill  con- 
taining 157  pages.  Every  member  of  the 
committee  knows  that  we  carefully  con- 
sidered that  bill,  line  by  line.  We  argued, 
pro  and  con.  all  the  sections  in  S.  57. 
We  handled  it  that  way.  We  began  to 
handle  it  that  way  on  the  fioor.  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  when  we  expected 
amendments  to  bring  the  authorization 
items  within  the  proper  scope  of  an  econ- 
omy measure,  we  find  that  another  bill, 
equally  as  long,  is  submitted  for  our  con- 
sideration; but  no  one  Icnows  what  is 
in  it. 

Mr.  President,  which  is  the  efiBcient 
way  to  approach  the  subject?  I  am  not 
going  to  swallow  something  I  do  not 
know  about.  If  the  Republican  members 
wish  to  do  so,  let  them  do  it;  that  is  their 
privilege  and  their  responsibility.  But 
I  insist  that  the  only  appropriate  way 
for  us  to  refiect  our  honest  convictions 
regarding  economy  in  respect  to  the 
housing  program  is  to  take  up  the  Spark- 
man bill's  provisions  one  by  one — and 
that  bill  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
which  I  prefer  to  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  the  companion  bill — and  then 
vote  those  authorization  provisions 
either  up  or  down.  Then  we  shall  know 
where  we  stand. 

On  tomorrow,  I  probably  shall  have 
more  to  say.  But  at  this  time  I  shall 
conclude  by  pointing  out  that  a  110-page 
biU  has  now  been  submitted;  but  at  this 
time,  only  10  minutes  after  it  was  sub- 
mitted, it  has  already  been  changed  by 
an  amendment  or  modification.  I  sub- 
mit that  that  is  not  the  proper  way  to 


legislate  on  a  subject  such  at  the  one  we 
are  considering. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUSH.  First,  I  wish  to  state  my 
great  distaste  for  a  bill  of  this  type,  in 
connection  with  housing.  The  bill  deals 
with  various  aspects  of  housing,  includ- 
ing urban  renewal,  college  housing,  col- 
lege classrooms,  veterans'  loans,  FHA  in- 
surance, residential  construction,  and  so 
forth.  The  bill  includes  provisions  re- 
garding five  or  six  separate  subjects, 
which  should  be  dealt  with  separately,  so 
that  each  can  be  judged  on  its  merits. 
I  think  the  incorporation  of  all  these 
items  into  one  large  omnibus  bill  is  a 
great  mistake.  I  protested  against  it  last 
summer,  when  the  previous  housing  bill 
was  before  the  Senate.  I  protested 
against  it  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  only  a  week  ago.  And  I  pro- 
test against  it  now.  I  protest  against  it 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  way 
to  legislate — namely,  to  throw  all  these 
important  items  into  one  omnibus  bill. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  danger  that 
if  one  of  these  items  is  dealt  with  in  a 
lopsided  manner  or  in  a  way  particu- 
larly unacceptable  to  the  administration, 
inasmuch  as  the  President  does  not  have 
the  power  of  item  veto,  the  result  may  be 
to  imp>eril  the  enactment  of  the  sections 
of  the  bill  which  are  perfectly  proper. 
That  could  well  be  the  result  of  lumping 
together  the  proper  provisions,  which  the 
President  might  consider  as  such,  and 
those  to  which  he  will  be  opposed.  That 
is  another  basis  of  my  objection. 

I  also  object  to  the  steps  taken  in  the 
committee  in  trying  to  whip  out  this 
piece  of  proposed  legislation.  Never  be- 
fore, since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate — and  this  is  my  seventh  year  in 
this  body — have  I  sat  in  a  committee 
meeting  in  which  members  have  been 
under  such  pressure  to  rush  through  a 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  which  is  not 
emergency  legislation  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  If  there  were  a  hurry  to  get  such 
a  bill  enacted  into  law.  Senate  bill  65, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana,  could  easily  have 
been  brought  up  and  passed  by  now.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  have  been  con- 
troversial. 

But,  no;  we  had  to  go  through  this 
very  large  omnibus  bill.  The  hearings 
were  restricted;  and  in  the  committee 
Senators  were  kept  with  their  noses  to 
the  grindstone  for  hour  after  hour,  until 
finally  we  got  out  a  bill. 

Then  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  actu- 
ally be  brought  t>efore  the  Senate  and- 
would  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  even 
before  the  report  on  the  bill  was  avail- 
able to  the  Senate.  Republican  Sena- 
tors were  meeting  on  yesterday  to  con- 
sider this  proposed  legislation,  and  at 
that  time  we  did  not  have  either  a  copy 
of  the  bill  or  a  report  on  it;  but  we  were 
told  that  this  measure  would  be  the 
pending  measure  that  day. 

I  protest  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
put  Senators  under  pressure  of  that 
type.  The  Senate  is  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
liljerative  body.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  a  deliberative  body.    But  it 
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cannot  be  a  deliberative  body  if  Senators 
are  asked  to  rush  through  proposed  leg- 
islation without  having  a  chance  to 
have  their  staffs  analyze  the  bill  and 
without  having  a  chance  to  analyze  it 
themselves.     That  is  my  protest. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  interested  in  a 
bill  for  which  I  can  vote.  I  think  many 
aspects  of  this  bill  are  Important  to  the 
Nation.  There  is  something  valid  in 
each  of  the  titles  of  the  bill,  in  my  opin- 
ion. But  I  wish  to  have  the  Senate  deal 
with  a  bill  for  which  I  can  vote,  and  I 
wish  to  have  the  Senate  consider  a  bill 
the  President  can  sign. 

This  afternoon  we  have  heard  consid- 
erable debate  about  the  budget.  We 
have  heard  statements  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  heed  to  the  fiscal  con- 
dition of  the  Nation  at  this  very  crucial 
time  in  our  history. 

I  see  no  necessity,  Mr.  President,  for 
us  to  go  beyond  the  recommendations  of 
an  administration  which  has  been 
friendly  to  the  whole  business  of  govern- 
ment in  housing,  and  has  been  especially 
friendly  to  the  urban  renewal  program, 
which  constitutes  the  largest  item  in 
this  bill,  and  to  proceed  to  pad  the  bill 
to  such  an  extent,  which  I  believe  ex- 
ceeds the  necessities  of  the  occasion  and 
exceeds  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion, 
insofar  as  our  fiscal  position  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  impact  on  the 
budget  the  very  next  year  may  not  be 
very  great.  I  believe  that  can  be  fairly 
argued,  although  if  the  Sparkman  bill 
is  passed,  the  budget  will  be  violated  by 
in  excess  of  $200  million.  Nevertheless. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
acting  on  a  bill  of  an  authorization  na- 
ture, regarding  expenditures  which  are 
likely  to  be  made  6  years  from  now. 
But  how  do  we  know  what  expenditures 
will  be  needed  at  that  time?  I  am  not 
at  all  impressed  by  the  suggestion  that 
we  go  beyond  the  recommendations  of 
the  administration  bill,  to  the  point  or 
the  extent  the  Sparkman  bill  does — in 
other  words,  to  make  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $100  million  each  year  for 
the  6  years,  and  also  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  total  amount  to  be  compressed 
Into  4  years,  so  that  under  the  Spark- 
man bill  we  conceivably  could  obligate 
in  the  next  4  years,  up  to  0500  million 
each  year,  not  $350  irillion.  That  Ls  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Sparkman  bill 
which  I  do  not  belie\e  is  understood  by 
Senators.  So  I  hope  that  Senators  who 
now  are  absent  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  these  observations  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  to  realize  that  that  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  bill  which  I  believe 
will  be  found  mosi,  objectionable  to  the 
administration. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  regarding  the 
matter  of  the  budget,  I  wish  to  state 
again  that  this  is  not  a  propaganda 
budget,  as  the  majority  leadei  has  called 
it.  Instead,  it  is  a  realistic  budget.  It 
is  a  realistic  budget  based  upon  the 
knowledge  by  this  administration  of  our 
position  in  world  affairs  today — and 
that  is  a  very  dangerous  position.  It  is 
a  budget  which  Is  based  on  the  desire 
of  the  administration  to  keep  the  value 
of  our  currency  high,  to  keep  it  sound. 


It  is  a  sound-dollar  budget;  and  if  ever 
a  sound-dollar  budget  was  needed  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  it  is  needed  now. 
If  ever  we  have  been  subjected  in  a  so- 
called  peacetime  year  to  pressures  which 
militate  against  the  p>ossibillties  of  a 
sound  dollar,  certainly  those  pressures 
have  been  brought  to  bear  now ;  and  un- 
questionably we  shall  continue  to  be  sub- 
jected to  them  for  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

So.  Mt.  President,  I  believe  that  those 
who  take  that  budgetary  position  re- 
garding the  bill  are  correct;  and  for  that 
reason,  the  Senate  should  stand  with 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  minority  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett  I.  which  appear  with  the 
report  on  the  bill,  beginning  on  page  85. 
How  the  Senator  from  Utah  had  a 
chance  to  prepare  those  minority  views, 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  prepare  any  minority  views;  and  I 
was  amazed  to  learn  that  he  had  found 
time  to  prepare  so  very  excellent  a 
presentation  of  minority  views  in  regard 
to  the  Sparkman  bill.  I  call  attention 
particularly  to  pape  88,  where  we  find 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  comments 
on  other  objectionable  provisions  of  the 
bill.  He  speaks  of  FNMA  sjx'cial  assist- 
ance, and  says — 

The  bUl— 

That  is  to  say,  the  Sparkman  bill — 

relnstltutes  for  2  years  the  par  purchase  re- 
quirement for  FNMA  special  assistance. 
This  Is  a  mistake.  The  program  Is  presently 
operating  satisfactorily  and  the  par  pur- 
chase requirement  would  unnecessarily  sub- 
stitute Government  financing  for  private 
financing. 

I  certainly  endorse  what  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  said  about  that,  Mr. 
President. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
page  155  of  the  hearings,  where  we  have 
a  report  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage A-ssociation — mortgage  F>ortfolio. 
commitments  outstanding,  net  income 
last  6  calendar  years.  This  informa- 
tion was  given  to  the  committee  at  the 
hearings,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  table  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association — 
Mortgage  portfolio,  commitments  out- 
standing, net  income  last  6  calendar  years 

SECO.VDART    MARKET    OPERATIONS  ' 

(Dull.irs  Dpiircs  In  milliuiis) 


Federal     National     Mortgage     Asaociatior 
Mortgage     portfolio,     commitments     out- 
standing, net  income  Uut  8  calendar  years 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Hgures 
show  that  in  the  secondary  market  oper- 
ations portfolios  we  had.  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1958.  $1,400  miUion  worth  of 
mortgages  and  outstanding  commit- 
ments; and.  in  the  total  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  other  than  the  secondary 
market  operations,  a  total  of  $4,053  mil- 
lion; or  a  total  of  $5,400  million,  approx- 
imately. 

It  is  said  from  time  to  time  that  the 
National  Federal  Mortgage  Association 
operation  is  a  profitable  operation  for 
the  Federal  Government.  I  have  noted 
that  in  the  last  year,  1958,  the  net  in- 
come from  the  secondary  market  opera- 
tions is  estimated  at  $11  million,  and 
from  other  Government  programs  op>er- 
ation  the  net  income  is  estimated  at  $26 
million,  or  a  total  of  some  $37  million. 

Unless  my  arithmetic  is  worse  than  it 
usually  is,  and  that  is  possible — it  is  not 
very  good  at  best — I  believe  those  figures 
amount  to  about  a  return  of  two-thirds 
of  1  percent  in  connection  with  the  port- 
folio totals  I  have  mentioned  of  $5,400 
million.  I  do  not  consider  that  a  return 
of  two-thirds  of  1  percent  is  a  very  good 
investment  for  anybody. 

Another  point  to  remember  Is  that  the 
$5,400  million  mortgages  in  portfolios 
were  put  there  with  the  taxpayers' 
money,  or  else  the  money  was  borrowed 
at  the  taxpayers'  credit  to  put  the  money 
Into  portfolios.  So  this  money  repre- 
sents a  subsidy  quite  similar  to  the  farm 
subsidy,  as  a  result  of  which  we  now 
have  some  $8  billion  worth  of  surplus 
products  In  storage.  Instead  of  farm 
products.  In  this  case  we  have  mortgages. 


These  mortgages  are  probably  good, 
for  the  most  part,  but  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett] 
when  he  states  that  we  .should  not  in- 
crease the  mortgage  portfolios  or  take 
any  action  in  this  proposed  legislation 
which  would  require  the  administration 
to  increase  the  portfolios.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  stringent  financial  condi- 
tions under  which  we  are  living,  we 
should  be  taking  steps  to  reduce  this 
particular  portfolio  of  mortgages. 

Mr.  President.  I  beg  support  for  the 
substitute  bill  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  It  is  a 
good  program.  It  provides  for  a  very 
generous  urban  renewal  program,  which 
is  a  very  vital  nece.ssity. 

I  may  say  that  in  our  State  of  Con- 
necticut we  have  gone  ahead  with  the 
urban  renewal  program,  and  that  is  true 
of  other  States  of  the  Union.  We  recog- 
nize the  very  great  importance  of  the 
program  to  our  State.  We  also  recognize 
that  we  have  a  stake  in  the  solvency  of 
the  United  States  and  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Federal  budqet. 

I  beg  support  of  the  administration 
bill  because  I  think  it  gives  generous  rec- 
osnition  to  the  urban  renewal  program, 
which  really  was  given  life  and  impulse 
by  this  administration  following  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  It  is  one  of  the 
Items  in  the  history  of  this  adminis- 
tration which  I  think  anybody  can  be 
proud  of. 

I  think  that  concludes  my  obsciTa- 
tions  for  the  pre.?ent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  had  an  exchanpe  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland! 
and  al.so  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Ii\u.scHEl.  with  reference  to  the  non- 
budgeted  items  in  the  hou.sing  program. 
We  are  prepared  now  to  give  that  figure. 
I  have  discu.ssed  the  matter  privately 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
asked  me  to  put  it  into  the  REcoro.  I 
told  him  I  would  make  a  statement. 

In.sofar  as  the  pending  bill  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  one  dollar  authorized 
in  it  that  is  not  budgeted.  It  is  all  cov- 
ered in  the  budget.  There  is  no  break 
of  the  appropriations  setup  at  all.  The 
only  operation  in  the  whole  housing  field 
outside  of  the  budget  is  the  secondary 
market  operations  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association. 

By  the  way.  just  to  refresh  our  recol- 
lections, the  secondary  market  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  are  of  a  private  corporation 
nature.  In  other  words,  persons  who 
sell  mortgages  or  do  business  with  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
are  required  to  buy  stock — in  the  past 
it  has  been  3  percent;  at  the  present 
time  I  believe  it  is  2  percent — of  FNMA. 
with  the  idea  that  eventually  the  agency 
will  be  privately  owned. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation in  its  secondary  market  opera- 
tions has  made  a  profit  continuously 
since  its  revised  setup  in  the  act  of  1954. 
I  have  not  checked  this,  but  I  believe 
I  am  correct  when  I  state  it  has  paid 
a  dividend  each  quarter  beginning  in 
1956.  So  it  is  a  private  market  opera- 
tion, and  it  is  the  only  operation  in  the 
N^hole  housing  field,  or  that  has  anything 


to  do  with  the  housing  field,  outside  of 
the  budget. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  jrield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  What  the  Senator 
Is  saying  is  that  everything  is  within  the 
budget.  However,  there  are  some  items 
which  have  to  do  with  unbalancing  the 
budget. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN. 

Mr.  CAPEHART. 
clear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
that. 

Mr.    CAPEHART. 
Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 


Yes. 
I  want  to  make  that 

I  am  not  discussing 

I   agree   with   the 

The  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [ Mr.  Lausche  !  v,anted  a  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  nonbudget 
operation.  The  answer  is  that  there  is 
nolhir.R  in  the  bill  affecting  the  budget. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  affecting  the 
secondary  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortpage  Association. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senators 
brought  the  subject  up.  and  the  explana- 
tion is  needed  for  the  RECono. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  v.  ish  to  make  one 
correction.  I  said  there  was  nothing 
having  to  do  with  the  secondary  opera- 
tions, and  I  will  modify  that  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sayin'4  that  we  raised  the  ceiling 
or  the  maximum  mortgage  which  could 
be  purchased  from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 
Howe.er.  tiiere  is  nothing  affecting  cap- 
italization or  the  money  operation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  advising  the  Senate  as  he  has. 
I.  too,  have  checked  on  the  matter  since 
our  colloquy  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  I 
find  that  the  item  which  the  Senator 
mentions  and  which  is  not  in  the  budget 
represents  expenditures  by  FNMA  in 
fiscal  year  1959  of  $359  million,  so  they 
say,  and  estimated  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1960  of  $485  miUion.  In  neither 
case  would  that  be  included  within  the 
terms  of  the  announced  budget. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  pending  bill  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  does  not  affect 
the  budget,  and  it  is  a  private  operation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  imderstand  the 
situation,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ad- 
vised us  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill 
v,'hich  would  increase  the  amotmt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Unless  it  might  be 
increased  by  the  greater  trading. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  action 
of  FNMA.  Nothing  in  the  bill  requires 
greater  trading. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  the  bill  does  in- 
crease the  number  of  mortgages  with 
which  they  are  permitted  to  deal? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  bUl  would  in- 
crease the  maximum  which  may  be  paid 
for  any  single  mortgage.  Formerly,  it 
was  $15,000.  and  at  the  request  of  FNMA 
it  has  been  raised  to  $20,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Any  increase  in  the 
estimated  $485  million,  which  they  re- 


port for  this  item,  would  have  to  come 
from  the  source  which  the  Senator  just 
indicated,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  substitute? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  renew  my  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
wish  to  state  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
who  I  think  will  take  only  a  short  time, 
we  on  this  side  are  ready  to  vote.  I 
am  hopeful  we  can  possibly  get  a  vote 
today. 

Mr.  President  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tiie  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  p)end- 
ing  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  also  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  pending  amendment  is 
a  substitute  for  the  so-called  Sparkman 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Capehart],  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  for  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  very  brief, 
and  thereafter  I  believe  we  can  proceed 
to  a  vote. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  is  pretty  clear, 
but  I  thought  one  or  two  things  should 
be  made  abundantly  clear.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  jtmior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  who  said  that 
it  was  his  understanding  that  we  would 
perfect  the  Sparkman  bill,  and  that  no 
substitute  would  be  offered.  I  know  of 
no  such  understanding.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  could  contrive  such  an  under- 
standing. I  know  of  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  who  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  that  kind  of  understanding, 
because  any  Member  could  rise  in  his 
place  and,  as  a  substitute,  offer  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  That  is  precisely 
what  is  before  us  at  the  present  time. 

I  thought  an  effort  was  made  to  make 
it  appear  that  this  amendment  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  political  tactic.  I  can 
certainly  assure  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Virginia  that  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  thoughts  of  the  minority 
leader ;  and  I  have  heard  no  such  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency — neither  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bxn»]. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.   Capehart  1,   or   the   distinguished 
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Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  or 
any  other  member. 

This  substitute  was  agreed  upon 
among  ourselves  in  order  that  we  might 
have  a  vote  upon  an  integrated  housing 
bill  which  represents  the  administra- 
tion's viewpoint.  There  is  nothing 
political  or  partisan  in  that  approach, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  proper  approach 
and  a  very  proper  thing  for  the  minority 
to  do.  namely,  to  assert,  for  its  own  ad- 
ministration, the  viewpoint  which  it 
takes  upon  the  entire  housing  problem, 
which  is  now  pending  before  us. 

The  point  was  made  also  that  there 
was  a  very  lengthy  substitute  bill  before 
US,  with  which  no  one  was  familiar.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  no  150  pages 
in  the  Sparkman  bill.  There  are  no  150 
pages  in  the  Capehart-Bennett-Bush  bill, 
the  administration  bill.  I  believe  that 
If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  exam- 
ine it,  he  will  find  that  it  contains  only 
42  pagw,  which  is  a  long  way  from  150 
pages.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  person 
does  his  homework  well,  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  through  a  48-page 
bill.  I  have  done  so,  and  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee.  In  addition, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  a  good 
many  tables  and  prepared  statistics 
showing  the  differences  between  the  two 
proposals. 

So  when  It  Is  indicated  that  we  have 
no  familiarity  with  what  is  in  the  sub- 
stitute, I  am  afraid  that  is  considerably 
wide  of  the  mark.  We  have  had  two 
conferences  in  which  most  of  the  time 
was  devoted  to  the  question  of  housing. 
There  came  before  us  those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  operational  end  of  the 
business.  So  we  have  some  familiarity 
with  what  is  in  the  substitute. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  bill, 
let  me  say  that  years  ago  we  established 
a  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
As  of  the  present  time,  there  are  in  that 
Agency,  roughly,  10,980  employees.  That 
is  almost  equivalent  to  a  division  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  There  are  10,980  employees 
scattered  at  the  department  level  in 
Washington,  and  scattered  through  100 
field  oflBces  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  and  perhaps  beyond.  That 
constitutes  a  rather  formidable  force  for 
gathering  background  knowledge  and 
developing  experience  on  every  facet  and 
every  aspect  of  the  housing  field. 

Those  who  man  the  directors'  ofiSces 
In  the  various  States,  whether  they  be 
in  the  volxmtary  mortgage  organization, 
whether  they  be  in  the  Federal  housing 
activity  or  the  Public  Housing  Authority, 
Whether  they  deal  with  community  fa- 
cilities or  other  subjects,  attend  con- 
ferences— they  are  familiar  with  the 
mortgage  market.  They  are  familiar 
with  credit  facilities.  They  keep  in  con- 
tact with  the  builders.  They  know  what 
the  home  building  requirements  and  de- 
mands may  be  in  a  given  area. 

So  we  have  a  far-flung  organization, 
with  a  strength  of  nearly  11,000.  whose 
combined  knowledge,  experience,  back- 
ground, and  skill  are  available  when  the 
time  comes  to  develop  a  package  bill  to 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  entire 
housing  picture. 

That  is  precisely  what  has  happened. 
One  may  call  this  proposal  the  Presi- 


dent's bill  If  he  likes:  he  may  call  it  the 
bill  of  the  Housing  Administration;  he 
may  call  it  the  bill  of  the  Budget 
Bureau;  he  may  call  it  the  Capehart 
bill,  the  Bennett  bill,  or  the  Bush  bill. 
But  the  fact  is  that  it  reflects  a  refined 
and  distilled  experience  of  literally 
thousands  of  people  who  are  familiar 
with  every  aspect  of  the  housing  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  substitute  does  something 
more.  It  is  thoroughly  objective.  It 
represents  a  national  viewpoint.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  can  do 
nothing  but  send  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation which  approaches  a  problem  from 
the  national  viewpoint,  and  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  particular  provin- 
cial or  sectional  interest. 

I  examined  the  list  of  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee.  A  col- 
lege president  appeared.  What  would 
be  lis  primary  interests?  It  would  be  in 
college  housing.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  sinful  or  wronp:  about  that.  He 
comes  to  express  his  interest.  But  that 
represents  only  a  segment  of  the  larger 
interest. 

A  spokesman  for  the  homebuilders 
came  before  the  committee.  What  in- 
terest did  he  assert?  He  asserted  a  defi- 
nite and  limited  interest  with  respect  to 
the  homebuilders. 

Mayors  of  metropolitan  centers  came 
and  sat  through  the  hearings.  They  in- 
cluded the  distinguished  mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  What  was  their  primary 
interest?  Their  primary  interest  was 
the  so-called  urban  renewal.  Even  the 
mayor  of  Chicago  was  present  for  that 
purpose. 

I  find  no  fault  in  that  testimony. 
Some  i>eople  say  that  it  represents  a 
very  limited  interest,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  administration,  which 
tries  to  see  the  whole  picture  in  the  large, 
to  coordinate  it,  and  then,  within  the 
limits  and  the  framework  of  our  re- 
sources and  the  available  funds,  to  set 
up  a  coordinated,  well  integrated  hous- 
ing bill  which  covers  every  facet  of  the 
problem,  and  has  a  proper  regard  for 
the  budget  as  a  whole,  in  order  that  the 
budget  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  may  be 
balanced.  There  Is  also  involved  a  psy- 
chological factor. 

I  believe  I  should  address  these  re- 
marks particularly  to  my  colleagues  on 
my  own  side  of  the  aisle.  I  refer  to  a 
psychological  factor.  When  a  hole  is 
punched  in  the  dike  the  first  time  major 
legislation  is  before  us,  how  many  other 
holes  will  be  punched?  When  the  l>ell- 
wether  comes  out  of  the  barn,  the  sheep 
all  follows.  Anyone  who  ever  lived  in  the 
country  knows  that.  So  if  we  punch 
a  hole  in  the  budget  line,  or  if  we  let 
the  waters  erode  the  top  of  the  dike, 
headlines  will  appear  to  the  effect  that, 
"The  Presidents  Budget  Has  Been 
Punctured." 

Another  feature  is  involved,  too.  I  am 
in  favor  of  holding  the  line  the  best  I 
know  how.  because  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion of  the  budget  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  country  and  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  dollar  values  and  vital 
to  the  people  who  live  on  circumscribed 
and  limited  and  fixed  and  inflexible  in- 
comes,  who   are   the  millions   who   get 


hurt  unless  we  exercise  a  cautious  re- 
sponsibility and  make  sure  that  we 
leave  nothing  undone  to  prevent  the 
erosion  of  the  dollar. 

I  was  interested  in  examining  the 
speech  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  after  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope. He  expressed  alarm  that  confi- 
dence is  a  dubious  thing  in  other  coun- 
tries right  now,  because  they  have  said 
that  when  they  find  a  $13  billion  deficit 
in  the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  it  maintains  that  kind  of 
deficit  in  an  expanding  economy,  it  can 
mean  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  no  will  and  no  determination 
to  protect  our  fiscal  integrity. 

That  is  a  rather  unhappy  situation,  as 
we  think  of  the  necessity  for  confidence 
in  the  American  dollar  on  the  part  of  the 
people  abroad,  and  confidence  in  the 
same  dollar  on  the  part  of  the  people  at 
home. 

The  substitute,  therefore,  offers  an 
entire  housing  package.  It  covers  the 
whole  field.  It  is  within  our  national 
resources,  based  upon  estimated  re- 
ceipts. It  is  well  coordinated.  It  gives 
balanced  consideration  to  every  item  of 
value.  It  gives  balanced  consideration 
to  the  direct  loan  feature,  urban  renewal, 
mortgage  money,  and  interest  rates. 
Those  things  are  not  merely  put  to- 
gether hit  and  miss.  With  a  great  or- 
ganization of  nearly  11,000  people,  the 
best  thinking  has  gone  into  it.  We  can 
be  proud  of  the  package  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  so  that  we  can  hear  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar point  in  my  laboring  the  matter  any 
longer.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  this  field.  The  individ- 
ual amendments  will  be  ready  to  be 
directed  to  particular  items  in  the  bill. 

However,  I  could  not  let  pass  without 
rebuttal  the  observation  that  was  made. 
first,  that  there  was  an  imderstanding 
that  the  substitute  was  not  to  be  offered, 
because  we  know  of  no  such  understand- 
ing ;  secondly,  that  someone  seeks  to  read 
partisan  or  political  significance  Into  the 
ofiFering  of  the  substitute.  Nothing 
could  be  more  remote  from  the  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  eommend  the  substi- 
tute to  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  first, 
because  it  is  balanced,  sound,  reaaonable. 
and  within  the  frame  of  our  resources: 
and  also  because  it  is  within  the  budget 
estimates.  Those  are  indeed  important 
to  the  well-being  of  this  country,  both 
now  and  in  the  future. 

With  those  brief  remarks.  I  am  ready 
to  proceed  to  vote  on  the  substitute. 
Perhaps  we  could  have  a  quorum  call,  if 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Montana 
would  agree  that  I  should  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Certainly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  lUg- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  hke  to  address  a  brief  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority 
leader,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Or  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correctly  ad- 
vised that 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cannot  hear  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correctly  ad- 
vised that  the  substitute  bill  upon  which 
we  are  about  to  vote  contains  a  provision 
reducing  the  required  Federal  contribu- 
tion for  urban  renewal  payments  from 
the  present  level  of   two-thirds? 

Tlie  Px^ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
the  Senate  is  now  in  a  situation  where 
no  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  merely  asking 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  now  proceeding  with  a  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  had  asked  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
that  it  does  reduce  the  contribution  to 
50  percent  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     It  is  now  two-thirds. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes.  In  the  first 
year  it  would  be  60  percent;  then  55  per- 
cent, and  then  50  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Capeii.«,rt]  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  modified.  The  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered,  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD:  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Murray),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastori],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmatiiersI 
arc  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Neubercer]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Chavez),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  IMr.  Murray],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Neubercer], 
tiie  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
r.nator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  Is 
rij.:ent  because  of  illness. 


The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  58,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 

YEA&— 32 


AUott 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Bennett 

DlrlLsen 

Morton 

Bridges 

Dworbhak 

Mundt 

Bush 

Ervln 

Prouty 

Butler 

Goldwater 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

C.ipehart 

Holland 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Hru.-3ka 

Thiu-mond 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Your.g,  N.  Dak 

Cotton 

Martin 

NAYS— 58 

Aiken 

Hart 

McNamara 

AndcTion 

Harike 

Moiironey 

Bartlelt 

H.iyden 

Morse 

Bible 

Hennlngs 

Moss 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Muskle 

Cannon 

H  imphrey 

OMahoney 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Ca.se.  N.J. 

Javits 

R.indolph 

Church 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Robertson 

Clark 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Russell 

Dodd 

Jordan 

Scott 

D3Uv,'!as 

Keating 

Smith 

Eistl.ind 

Kcfauver 

Sparkman 

Ellendcr 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Engle 

Ken- 

T.ilmadge 

Freir 

Lander 

Williams  N.J. 

Pulbrlght 

Lonr-r 

Yarborough 

Gere 

M-n.sflcld 

Young,  Ohio 

Orcen 

McCarthy 

Gruening 

M.Gee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Bonn 

Murray 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Ncuberger 

Wiley 

Mignuson 

Pact  ore 

So  Mr.  Capeiiart's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
"2-3-59-1"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  section  405  relating  to  addi- 
Jtional  low-rent  housing  units. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amendment 
would  strike  out  all  the  so-called  public 
hoiising  units  for  fiscal  year  1960.  We 
would  save  the  Treasury  $21  million  in 
1960.  The  reason  for  that  is  very,  very 
simple.  They  say  they  have  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  operate  for  the  next 
12  months,  to  build  all  the  housing  units 
which  might  be  processed.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  115,000  public  housing 
units  which  at  the  moment  are  being 
constructed  or  are  under  contract.  Of 
course.  p>eople  have  not  yet  moved  into 
them.  Think  of  that.  Mr.  President; 
115,000  not  yet  available,  but  contracted 
for  or  about  finished. 

So  here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
save  $21  million  toward  balancing  the 
budget  in  1960.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  not  interfere  at  all  with 
the  program.  Senators  can  vote  for  this 
amendment  with  a  clear  conscience  and 
with  assurance  that  it  will  not  hold  back 
public  housing,  but  that  it  will  save  $21 
million  in  1960. 

As  I  have  stated,  115,000  units  are  in 
process  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
each  Meml>er  of  the  Senate  should 
know  that  if  he  votes  for  this  amend- 
ment, he  will  vote  to  kill  urban  renewal 


and  urban  redevelopment  by  slow  stran- 
gulation. 

The  urban  renewal  law  requires  that 
before  a  slum  can  be  cleared,  provision 
must  be  made  to  relocate  in  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  the  families  who  have 
been  living  in  the  slum.  The  income 
level  of  a  majority  of  the  slum  dwellers 
is  so  low  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  acquire  safe  and  sanitary  housing 
through  private  souices.  Therefore,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  provide  for  the 
great  need  for  such  housing,  not  only  by 
urban  renewal,  but  through  other  gov- 
ernmental action. 

Senators  who  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Capehart  amendment  will  vote  to  render 
homeless  the  people  who  will  have  to 
move  out  of  the  slums  and  out  of  the 
highway  rights-of-way  in  the  next  3  or 
4  years. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected.  Certainly  it  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
deals  with  a  subject  which  I  believe  to 
be  extremely  helpful  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  development  of  communities 
on  urban-renewal  sites.  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  Senate  at  this  time  with  the 
details;  but  the  bill  encourages,  for  the 
first  time,  the  establishment  of  public- 
housing  projects  upon  the  urban-re- 
newal sites  themselves. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  urban- 
renewal  developments  will  include  some 
commercial  establishments  and,  in  many 
cases,  cooperative  apartments  or  apart- 
ments otherwise  held  at  higher  prices 
than  those  charged  for  public  housing,  I 
think  the  new  provision  of  the  bill  gives 
us  some  assurance  of  balanced  com- 
munities; and  also  I  believe  it  but- 
tresses the  point  of  public  housing  as 
part  of  the  essential  development  of 
urban  renewal  and  the  utilization  of  im- 
portant metropolitan  facilities  continu- 
ously, rather  than  to  abandon  them  be- 
cause people  no  longer  live  there. 

So,  in  view  of  the  very  modest  amount 
of  public  housing  which  now  is  provided 
for — and  which  those  of  us  who,  like 
myself,  who  have  fought  this  battle  for 
16  years  now,  recognize  to  be  very  modest 
and  very  limited,  because  it  is  for  the 
relocation  of  families  for  which  such 
housing  is  most  urgently  needed — I  hope 
this  modicum  will  not  be  cast  out  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  a  modest 
housing  program  and  housing  act.  So 
I  hope  very  much  that  this  provision  will 
be  retained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ana 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  did  not 
realize  that  he  still  had  the  floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  from 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  con- 
cerning public  low-rent  housing  units 
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both  as  of  January  1,  1959,  and  as  of 
June  30,  1960,  as  estimated.  These  are 
simply  the  figures  the  PHA  has  sub- 
mitted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

LOW-BXNT   PUBUC    HOUSING   UNTTS 

(A)  As  Of  January  1,  1959,  we  have 
units: 

(1)    Under    management 444,  173 

(3)    Under    oonstructlon 30.007 

(3)  Under  contract,  but  not  yet 
started 81,  769 

(4)  Authorized,  but  not  yet  un- 
der   contract 30,589 

Total 586,  538 

(B)  As  of  June  30,  1960,  we  expect 
to  have : 

(1)  Completed 475.000 

(2)  Under  construction  or  under 
Federal  aid   contract 110,000 

Approximate  total 585,000 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  total 
inventory  of  public  housing  today  is  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  habitable 
housing  units  in  the  Nation.  The  testi- 
mony given  before  our  committee  indi- 
cates that  in  order  to  meet  the  need  for 
public  housing  in  the  next  2  years,  an 
additional  250,000  units  will  be  required. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  votes  on  the  pending  pro- 
posal, I  hope  the  record  will  be  quite 
clear  as  to  what  the  Senate  will  be  do- 
ing and  as  to  the  authorization  amounts 
involved. 

As  I  understand — and  if  I  am  in  error, 
I  ask  any  member  of  the  committee  to 
correct  me — there  is  involved  in  the 
pending  Sparkman  bill  a  carryover  of 
authority  on  housing  units,  plus  new  au- 
thorization, which  over  a  2-year  p)eriod 
will  make  available  25.500  units  an- 
nually. That  will  be  a  total  of  51.000 
public  housing  units  over  the  2-year 
period. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  these  units 
cost  $13,600  apiece,  according  to  the 
Housing  Authority.  Without  going  into 
the  details  of  the  arithmetic,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  an  idea  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  commitment,  over  a  40-year  pe- 
riod, of  $900  million.  Either  I  am  right 
or  I  am  wrong.  If  I  am  wrong,  let  some 
Senator  stand  up  and  tell  me  I  am 
wrong,  and  I  will  back  off.  If  I  am 
right,  the  record  will  bear  me  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol  when  the  program  started, 
long  ago.  This  was  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram for  one-third  of  the  ill -housed. 
The  limits  of  income  are  now  so  high 
that  pretty  nearly  everybody  can  get  into 
one  of  the  housing  units. 

It  is  all  right  to  talk  about  urban  re- 
newal and  slum  clearance,  but  a  peak 
number  of  houses  are  being  built  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  are  avail- 
able to  all  the  p>eople.  If  the  Senate 
wants  to  commit  the  Government  for 
this  amount  of  money,  all  right;  but  let 
us  be  sure  we  know  we  are  making  that 
commitment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  right.  The  amount 
involved  here  is  between  8  and  9  hundred 
million  dollars.  We  know  there  is  au- 
thority to  build  100,000  units,  which 
have  been  committed,  except  for  about 
10,000.  But  that  will  be  under  the  pro- 
vision Congress  has  already  authorizad. 
The  provision  in  the  pending;  bill  will 
;eost,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  something 
over  $900  million — nearly  $1  billion.  For 
that  reason  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  going  to  vote  to  reduce  the 
amount. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  commitment 
which  will  apply  over  40  years  and  will 
add  to  the  debt  limit.  I  am  not  going 
down  that  road.  I  think  public  housing 
has  gotten  on  the  wrong  track.  It 
started  out  all  right,  but  I  think  it  has 
hit  a  couple  of  detours. 

Before  I  vote  to  authorize  any  more 
units,  I  want  to  be  pretty  sure  I  am  on 
solid  grQund.  This  program  needs  a 
great  deal  more  looking  at  than  it  has 
received  so  far. 

I  commend  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Capehart). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  the  am- 
endment proposes  to  strike  out  section 
405  of  the  bill.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  find  in  the  copy 
of  the  bill  I  have,  which  has  on  it  the 
identification  "Report  No.  41,''  there  are 
two  sections  405.  I  wonder  which  one 
the  amendment  refers  to.  There  is  one 
such  section  on  page  23,  and  another 
one  on  page  131. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  relates  to  the  additional  low 
rent  housing  units. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Public  housing 
units. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  the  section 
referred  to  on  page  123.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.   CAPEHART.     That  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
strike  out  section  405,  relating  to  addi- 
tional public  housing  imits.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.HAYDENl, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [  Mr. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreJj-  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Neuberger]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington   LMr.    MagnusonJ,    the    Senator 


from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray! .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahonxy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore)   would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
••yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley] 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  1  are  detained  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  is  absent  because 
of  illne.ss. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Neuberger). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"' 
and  -the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeaa  37, 
nays  50,  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 37 
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Aiken 

Dworshak 

Mom 

B«'nnett 

Eastland 

Mundt 

B  ridges 

Ervln 

Prouty 

Bush 

Ooldwater 

RobertaoD 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Ruaoell 

Byrd.  Va 

Holland 

Sal  tons  tall 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Jordan 

StennU 

Case  S  Dak. 

Kuchel 

Talmadgv 

Coof>er 

LAusche 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Martin 

WUUama,  Dfl. 

Curtis 

McClellan 

DU-luen 

Morton 

NAYS— 60 

Allott 

Oreen 

Manafleld 

Anderson 

Oruenlng 

McCarthy 

Bartlett 

Hart 

McOee 

Bible 

Hartke 

McNaman 

Byrd.  W  V». 

HenningB 

Monroney 

Cannon 

Hill 

MorM 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Muakie 

Ca.se,  N  J. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Javlt« 

Randolph 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Bcott 

Dodd 

John.ston.  8.C. 

Smith 

Douglas 

Keating 

Sparkman 

EUencler 

Kefauver 

Symington 

Eiigle 

Kennedy 

wniama.  NJ. 

Fre.ir 

Kerr 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

Langer 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Long 

NOT  VOTmO— 11 

Beall 

Murray 

Smathen 

Chavez 

Neuberger 

Wiley 

Hayden 

O'Mahoney 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

MagnuBon 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  Capehart's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  section  704(d),  relating  to  VA 
direct  loans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  suflBcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Now  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  Senator's  amendment,  will  the  Sena- 
tor indicate  how  long  he  anticipates  dis- 
cussing his  amendment? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  will  discuss  the 
amendment   only   for    1   minute   or   so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment.  I  assume  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  will  not 
require  much  time.  As  soon  as  we  con- 
clude the  next  vote  we  will  have  no  fur- 
ther votes  this  evening. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
personally  willing  to  quit,  or  we  can 
vote  on  this;  whatever  the  management 
wishes.     (Laughter.! 

I  do  not  know  of  a  better  way  to  de- 
scribe it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Now  that 
we  are  in  agreement,  will  the  Senator 
proceed  to  discuss  the  merits  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  what  I  said 
was  a  perfect  way  to  describe  the  able 
majority  leader  and  the  able  minority 
leader.    They  are  really  the  managers. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  $300 
million  of  direct  loans  to  veterans,  on 
the  theory,  based  on  the  best  informa- 
tion we  can  secure,  that  as  a  re.sult  of 
rai.':ing  the  interest  rate  to  5! '4  percent 
on  VA  loans  private  industry  will  be 
happy  and  glad  to  buy  every  VA  mort- 
parc  which  will  be  made  available.  We 
can  therefore  save  $200  million,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  FHA.  which  otherwise  will 
be  a  drain  on  the  Treasury  in  19G0. 

If  Senators  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment they  can  save  $200  million,  accord- 
im  to  the  FHA  and  stop  a  drain  on  the 
Trca5ury  in  1960. 

If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  the 
only  difference  between  the  so-called  ad- 
mini-itration  bill  and  the  bill  we  are 
considering  will  be  about  S35  million. 

Mr.  LAUF:CHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  my  opinion— 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  better 
qualified  than  I — we  do  not  need  to  pro- 
vide this  money.  We  do  not  need  to 
make  direct  loans  to  veterans,  if  we 
increase  the  interest  rate,  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  done  and  as  the 
bill  would  do. 

Furthermore,  if  we  eliminate  this  item, 
we  will  then  have  a  difference  of  only  $35 
million  between  the  admirstration  bill 
and  the  Sparkman  bill.  It  seems  to  me  if 
we  are  conscientious  and  sincere  about 
wanting  to  balance  the  budget — and  I 
know  we  are — this  is  the  best  way  to  do 
it. 

At  the  moment  the  difference  between 
the  Senate  bill  which  we  are  consider- 
ing and  the  administration  proposal  is 
approximately  $240  million,  of  which 
$200  million  is  represented  by  this  one 
item.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  good,  com- 
mon horse  sense  and  good  judgment 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  present 
rate  of  interest  allowed  to  be  charged 
in  order  to  qualify  for  a  guaranteed  loan? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  present  rate  of 
Interest  on  direct  loans  is  4%  percent. 
For  many  years  it  was  4V*  percent.    We 


increased  it  last  year  by  one-half  of  1 
percent,  and  we  got  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  VA  houses.  Now  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  it  to  SVi.  Private  investors 
will  pick  those  mortgages  up.  because  a 
VA  mortgage  is  more  attractive  than  an 
FHA  mortgage,  because  if  an  FHA  mort- 
gage goes  into  default,  the  FHA  issues  a 
debenture.  If  a  veteran's  loan  is  de- 
faulted, the  Veterans'  Administration 
gives  cash  or  a  check.  Therefore,  when 
the  interest  rates  are  the  same,  investors 
will  want  VA  mortgages  rather  than 
FHA  mortgages. 

This  would  be  a  good  place  to  stop 
much  of  tlie  argument.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  this  proposal  were  adopted  the 
administration  bill  and  Senate  bill  57 
would  be  only  about  $35  million  apart. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  evidence 
did  the  committee  have  that  veterans' 
houses  would  be  built  if  the  interest  rate 
were  changed? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  argument  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  would  be  built. 
Tliose  wlio  argue  for  this  proposal  main- 
tain that  it  is  needed  for  the  remote 
rural  districts.  My  position,  and  the  po- 
sition of  those  who  are  better  qualified 
than  I  am,  is  that  if  we  increase  the 
interest  rate,  investors  everywhere  will 
pick  up  veterans'  mortgages.  What 
could  be  better  than  a  veteran's  mort- 
gage guaranteed  100  percent  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  bearing 
5'4  percent  interest? 

The  House  has  already  retained  the 
$300  million  in  a  bill.  So  I  suggest  that 
we  eliminate  the  $300  million  and  go  to 
conference,  because  in  that  event  the 
question  would  be  thrown  into  confer- 
ence. The  House  will  have  something 
to  say  on  that  subject,  but  we  would 
be  much  better  off,  as  conferees,  if  we 
could  go  to  the  House  with  an  amount 
which  puts  the  question  in  conference. 
Really,  the  $300  million  is  not  needed. 
It  would  throw  the  budget  out  of  bal- 
ance by  an  estimated  $200  million.  It 
would  promote  a  great  deal  of  propa- 
ganda, and  would  encourage  people  over 
the  country  to  say  that  Congress  voted 
the  budget  out  of  balance  when  there 
was  no  need  for  it. 

If  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  this 
proposal  would  deny  a  single  veteran  a 
mortgage.  I  would  not  be  advocating  it. 
But  I  honestly  believe,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  it  would  not  deny  a  single  veteran  a 
single  loan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  under  the  existing 
law,  even  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  were  adopted, 
every  veteran  would  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  guaranteed  loans  made  by 
the  Federal  Government,  on  mortgages 

bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5^/4  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Moreover,  the  law  provides  that  a  vet- 
eran cannot  obtain  a  direct  loan  from 
the  Government  if  he  can  obtain  a  loan 


anywhere  else.  He  cannot  participate  in 
any  part  of  the  $300  million  if  he  can 
obtain  a  loan  anywhere  else  at  a  com- 
parable rate.  So  if  we  have  a  5^4 -per- 
cent mortgage,  we  know  that  the  veteran 
is  going  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  loan, 
because  private  investors  will  be  inter- 
ested. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  will  agree, 
will  he  not,  that  the  5 '4 -percent  rate 
is  a  ceiling?  It  might  very  well  be  that 
mortgages  could  be  obtained  at  a  lesser 
rate,  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  100 
percent  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  was  interested 
in  what  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee  said 
about  the  5^4  percent  interest  rate.  I 
should  like  to  announce,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  that  I  have  an 
amendment,  sponsored  by  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  McNamara],  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore  J,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr. 
Kerr],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Johnston],  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond],  to  freeze  the  in- 
terest rate  at  4^4  percent.  That  was 
the  amount  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
year,  when  we  were  told  that  all  that 
was  needed  to  release  a  flood  of  GI  pri- 
vate money  was  to  increase  the  rate  to 
434  percent.  We  increased  it.  Now, 
after  10  months,  we  are  faced  with  a 
propKJsal  to  increase  it  further  by  ^2  of 
1  percent.  When  we  yield  to  the  greed 
of  the  money  lenders  who  go  on  a  sit- 
down  strike,  we  are  in  the  position 
where  we  shall  be  invading  outer  space 
with  our  interest  rates  sooner  than 
with  our  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  best  answer 
to  that  argument — perhaps  not  conclu- 
sive— is  that  the  House  has  already  in- 
creased the  interest  rate  to  5*4  percent. 
Members  of  the  House  must  have  some 
idea  what  they  are  doing.  There  are 
more  of  them — at  least  more  of  them 
to  make  mistakes,  if  they  make  a  mis- 
take.   (Laughter.] 

The  thing  in  which  we  are  aH  Inter- 
ested is  seeing  that  the  GI  g:ets  a  home. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  interest 
rate  in  order  to  do  it.  let  us  do  it.  I  am 
a  veteran.  I  should  like  to  have  anyone 
give  me  one  good  reason  why,  after  II 
or  12  years  following  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war,  a  veteran  should  have  an 
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advantage  in  interest  rates  over  a  work- 
ing man  who  is  working  for  $1.50  or  $2  an 
hour,  particularly  if,  by  doing  what  is 
proposed,  we  can  help  to  keep  the  budget 
in  balance.  That  is  the  important  thing, 
in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  McCLEU^AN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the 
Chair? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  Senator  from  Indiana  if 
he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monronzy]  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  he  propounded, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  allowing  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  submit  his  amendment  and  have 
It  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  will  lie  on  the  table  and 
be  printed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas    [Mr.   McClel- 

LANl. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  committee 
proposal  prevails,  and  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  rejected,  I  should  like  to 
inquire  what  the  interest  rates  would  be 
on  direct  loans  to  veterans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator 
restate  the  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  committee  proposal,  what 
would  be  the  interest  rate  on  direct 
loans  to  veterans  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Five  and  one-quar- 
ter percent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
proposes 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  If  it  is  rejected, 
the  rate  will  remain  at  ^%  percent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  what  is  re- 
jected? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amendment 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  rejected? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No.  My  amend- 
ment deals  only  with  the  $300  million. 
The  bill,  Senate  bill  57.  which  we  are 
trying  to  amend,  in  another  section  in- 
creases the  interest  rate  from  4^/4  to  514. 
In  other  words,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  in  Senate  bill 
57,  the  so-called  Sparkman  bill,  voted 
imanimou5ly  to  increase  the  interest 
rate  to  5>4  percent.  If  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  the  situation  will  be  that  we 
shall  have  an  interest  rate  of  5' 4  per- 
cent. There  is  still  some  money  with 
which  to  make  direct  loans  to  veterans. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Assuming  that  we 
arc  lo  allow  the  veteran  to  obtain  a  di- 
rect loan  from  the  Government,  how 
much  interest  will  he  have  to  pay  on 
such  loan? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Five  and  one-quar- 
ter percent,  under  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mittee proposal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  obtaining  a  loan  direct- 
ly from  the  bank  and  paying  5>/4  per- 
cent interest,  and  obtaining  a  loan  di- 


rectly from  the  Government  and  paying 
5y4  percent  interest? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence so  far  as  interest  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that 
he  may  possibly  obtain  a  loan  from  the 
bank  at  a  lower  rate.  Is  it  proposed  to 
freeze  the  interest  rate  at  5*4  percent? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Five  and  one-quar- 
ter F>ercent  is  the  maximum  that  could 
be  charged.  A  bank  could  lend  money 
at  a  lesser  rate  if  it  so  desired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Suppose  the  vet- 
eran elects  to  go  to  the  Government 
and  obtain  the  loan  direct,  as  author- 
ized by  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  He  cannot  obtain 
the  loan  directly  from  the  Government, 
if  a  banker  is  willing  to  lend  him  the 
money  at  5 '4  percent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  if 
a  bank  will  not  make  the  loan  at  5U 
percent 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  He  cannot  come  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  borrower  can- 
not come  to  the  Govenunent.  However, 
if  he  does  come  to  the  Government,  he 
will  have  to  pay  5^4  percent.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct.  All 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  help  balance  the 
budget  and  make  it  possible  for  veterans 
to  secure  houses  and  to  Rive  them  no 
advant:ige  over  the  30  million  or  40  mil- 
lion people  who  are  laboring  people. 
The  veterans  arc  laboring  people  too. 
They  are  interested  in  balancing  the 
budget  also.  They  are  good  citizens.  I 
do  not  believe  they  want  any  advantage. 
This  particular  amount  will  not  help 
them 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FLiLBRIGHT.  I  want  it  made 
clear  that  there  is  nothing  mandatory 
about  the  5!4  percent.  The  interest  does 
not  have  to  go  up  that  hif;h. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct.  It 
does  not  have  to  go  up  that  hiph. 

Mr.  FUI  BRIGHT.    That  is  the  limit. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes.  In  the  housing 
bills  we  have  always  set  a  limit.  It  is 
possible  to  charge  less,  of  course.  In  90 
percent  of  the  times  the  amount  lias  been 
less. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  charge  less  than  5' 4  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  5' 4  percent  is 
the  maximum.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  under- 
stand that  point.  Would  the  Adminis- 
trator be  authorized  to  discriminate  by 
charging  one  veteran  5  percent,  another 
5'i  percent,  and  still  another  i^'4  per- 
cent?   Could  the  Administrator  do  that? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  but  the  banks 
could  do  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  banks  could  do 
It.    I  am  talking  about  the  Government. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Administrator 
could  not  do  it.  The  bank  could  not  do 
it  and  get  the  Government's  guarantee. 
It  cannot  be  done  without  the  Govern- 
ments  guarantee. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  true  that  at  the  present  time 
the  rate  is  4^4  percent,  and  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  banks  discount  the  amount 
to  about  94*2?  I  am  speaking  of  most 
banks. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  has 
brought  up  a  good  point.  The  banks  that 
buy  the  mortgages  discount  them  to  96 
or  94,  and  that  gives  them  the  same  rate 
of  yield  as  FHA  mortgages,  which  carry 
5'4  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  assurance 
there  is  that  the  mortgages  will  not  be 
discounted  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  give  the  Senator  any  assurance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  Uke  to  say  that 
I  am  not  particularly  impressed  by  the 
argument  that  if  we  raise  the  interest 
rate  someone  will  make  a  loan  sooner  or 
later.  I  should  like  to  say  this,  however, 
that  in  this  country  we  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  farms  which  have 
become  uneconomic  for  farming  pvuTx>ses 
but  which  are  ideal  for  residential  pur- 
poses. They  may  be  located  anywhere 
from  10  to  15  miles  out  of  town.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  as  practicable  as  possible 
for  veterans  and  their  families  to  utilize 
these  small  farnis  as  homes,  as  many  of 
them  have  already  done  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that,  using  my 
Siate  as  an  example  of  a  rural  State, 
the  avera!,'e  loan  has  been  $6,000,  while 
the  average  loan  throuphout  the  coun- 
try, urban  and  rural  combined,  has  been 
about  $10,000. 

It  is  evident  that  for  a  million  dollars 
It  is  pos.sible  to  house  more  people, in 
rural  areas  than  in  the  more  expensive 
city  areas.  Furthermore.  I  venture  the 
prediction  that  if  the  ceiling  on  the  in- 
terest is  fixed  at  5'i  percent  It  will  not 
ncces.sarily  mean  that  the  veterans  or 
anyone  else  will  get  5U  percent  money. 
The  rate  would  probably  go  up.  I  know 
from  talking  to  some  of  my  friends  that 
it  probably  would.  I  am  pretty  sure  it 
would  be  6  percent  plus  a  service  charge. 
If  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  di- 
rect loans,  perhaps  local  banks  will  make 
5 '4  percent  barUc  loans  under  FHA.  If 
there  is  no  provision,  I  would  not  give 
much  for  any  chances  of  the  fellow  who 
lives  8  or  10  miles  out  of  town  of  getting 
a  loan. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  would  result  in 
something  I  want  to  see,  namely,  more 
people  getting  out  of  the  crowded  areas 
in  towns  and  cities  and  moving  into  rural 
districts. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken. The  rate  could  not  possibly  be 
more  than  5U  percent  and  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  I  know  people  who 
would  rather  have  6  percent  without  the 
Goverrunent  guarantee.  I  wish  to  make 
it  as  practicable  as  I  can  for  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  get  out  of  town  and 
into  the  rural  areas.  It  Is  better  for 
them  and  better  for  the  coxmtry.  It 
may  cost  a  little  bit  more  to  build  high- 
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ways  and  schools  for  them,  but  it  fits  in 
with  our  rural  development  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  theory  that  a  great  many 
veterans  live  in  the  country.  It  Is  a  very 
small  proportion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  live  4  miles  out  of  town, 
and  I  am  surrounded  by  veterans. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  argument  is  made 
that,  so  far  as  direct  loans  to  veterans 
are  concerned,  particularly  to  veterans 
who  live  in  small  communities  and  in 
rural  areas,  this  credit  will  not  be  avail- 
able. From  the  discussions  in  commit- 
tee, and  from  the  Senator's  information, 
can  he  give  us  any  assurance  as  to  where 
credit  would  be  available  to  veterans  in 
small  towns? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  we  make  the  in- 
terest rate  the  same  on  veterans'  loans 
as  on  FHA  loans  and  on  other  loans,  the 
veteran  loan,  being  a  more  attractive 
loan  to  the  investor,  the  investor  will 
buy  the  attractive  loan  at  the  same  in- 
terest rate,  before  he  decs  the  other  loan. 
Therefore,  we  feel  it  safe  to  assume  that 
the  investor  will  buy  the  veteran's  loan 
becau.'^e  of  the  increase  in  the  interest 
rate,  and  becau'^e  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment guarantees  the  loan  100  percent. 
The  one  who  buys  the  loan  does  not  care 
about  the  location,  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  observed.  It  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  it 
carries  5' 4  percent  interest,  and  if  it  is 
defaulted,  the  inve.'^tor  gets  his  cash. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  the  private  in- 
stitution talces  into  account  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  the  borrower. 
Most  of  those  borrowers  are  young  peo- 
ple starting  out  in  life.  The  real  prob- 
lem in  many  small  rural  !«?ctions,  as  I  see 
it,  is  whether  the  banks  will  make  avail- 
able this  credit.  Does  tlie  Senator  have 
any  answer  to  that  problem? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  know 
whether  anyone  can  answer  it  com- 
pletely, except  that  the  investors  have 
been  buying  the  mortpaiies. 

Mr.  COOPER  Does  ihe  Senator  re- 
member how  much  was  made  available 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1958  for  direct  vet- 
erans" loans? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  cannot  be  accu- 
rate about  it,  but  I  thirk  it  was  in  the 
nei'hborhood  of  SlOO  milion.  in  1958. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tliat  is  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Now  we  are  talking 
about  $300  million,  with  an  increase  in 
the  interest  rate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  information  that 
has  come  to  me  from  letters  from  people 
in  my  own  State  is  that  in  many  small 
communities  they  cannot  get  money 
from  private  institutions.  Would  the 
Senator  consider  amending  his  amend- 
ment to  assure  us  that  some  money 
would  be  available  for  direct  loans? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  suggest  that 
v.e  vote  on  the  pending  amendment.  If 
it  fails — and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  fail — 
the  Senator  can  offer  an  amendment. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  would  like  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  my  amendment.  That 
is  the  privilege  of  every  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  offer  an  amendment  to 


the  Senator's   amendment,  that  is.   to 
reduce  the  $300  miUion  to  $150  million. 

Mr.  LANGER.    I  object. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  first  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  speak  very  briefly  on  the  am^d- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
hamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  offered  a  modiiying 
amendment.  I  understood  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  been  ordered  on  the  Capehart 
amendment.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sior  that  I  had  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent in  ordor  to  oiler  my  modifying 
amendment. 

The  PiiESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion was  offered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Was  it  necessary  for 
me  to  secure  unanimous  consent  to  offer 
my  modifying  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  now  pendin?. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  few  minutes  ago  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  My 
propo.sal  was  to  reduce  the  amount  from 
$300  million  to  $150  million.  I  ask  if 
unanimous  consent  was  required  to  offer 
my  amendment. 

The  Pl^ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  in  error  in  his  ruling.  The 
SDnator  from  Kentucky  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  It  was  the  un. 
derstanding  of  the  Chair  that  objection 
had  been  raised.  But  the  objection  was 
raised  in  error.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky can  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Chair  under- 
stood, yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Unless  there  is 
great  objection,  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amount  of  $150  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  well  familiar  with  the  proce- 
dure when  the  yeas  and  nays  have  al- 
ready been  ordered. 

Mr.  CAl-EHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  so  as  to  strike  out  "$300 
million"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$150 
million." 

Mr.  LANGER.     I  object. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
order  for  the  yea  and  nay  vote  on  my 
amendment  and  to  permit  a  vote  by  ac- 
clamation. Then  I  shall  offer  the 
amendment  for  $150  million. 

Mr.  LANGER.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  certain  that  I  still  have 


the  floor.  I  was  imder  the  impression 
that  I  had  been  recognized,  and  I  had 
started  to  speak.  I  did  not  yield  to  any 
Senator.  I  do  not  know  how  all  this  dis- 
cussion got  started. 

I  hope  that  some  arrangement  can  be 
worked  out.  As  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  this.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana offered  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
altogether  the  provision  which  made  vet- 
erans who  live  in  rural  or  semirural 
areas  eUgible  for  loans  with  which  to 
build  decent  houses  at  a  maximum  cost 
of  $10,000  each.  I  think  that  picture 
should  be  made  clear. 

Tlien  the  Senator  fro.m  Kentucky,  as  I 
understand,  indicated  a  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  program,  but  to  reduce  t'le 
amount  from  $300  million  to  $150  mil- 
lion. I  stated  earlier  in  the  day  that  I 
■was  not  at  all  certain  that  $300  million 
was  really  necessary  if  the  interest  rr  te 
were  raised  to  5' 4  percent,  as  is  provided 
in  another  section  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  other  Senators  v.ho  have 
stated  that  the  moneylenders  woi'>ld 
rush  in  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  th.e 
Nation,  to  the  rural  areas  of  southwest 
Alabama.  Arkansas.  Mississippi,  Vir- 
ginia, Vermont,  and  all  the  other 
States — including  Texas,  f  Laughter.  1 
I  could  name  every  State  in  the  Union. 
because  there  are  rural  and  semirural 
sections  in  every  State  in  which  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  veteran  to  get  mortgage 
money  with  which  to  build  a  decent 
?  10,000  home  in  which  to  rear  his  chil- 
dren. 

That  is  what  the  program  is  designed 
for.  The  law  states  that  such  a  progrcm 
shall  be  accorded  the  credit-worthy  vet- 
erans who  live  in  rural  or  semirural 
areas  and  who  are  unable  to  obtain  fi- 
nancial help  elsewhere.  Under  the  pres- 
ent program,  every  possible  way  is 
provided  to  make  such  help  available  to 
veterans,  but  only  in  the  event  it  is  not 
available  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  for 
the  last  2  or  3  years  farmers  have  been 
unable  to  get  loans  at  4'2  percent  from 
any  bank  or  insurance  company? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Farmer  after  farmer 
was  foreclo.sed.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  amount  available  S150  million. 
In  my  opinion,  that  amount  will  not  go 
far  enough.  I  think  we  oucht  to  hold 
to  the  entire  $300  million.  That  is  why 
I  have  objected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  remind  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  of  cne  thing 
which  might  be  overlooked.  The  pro- 
gram is  already  set  up  with  a  revolving 
fund.  The  general  law  provides  that 
S150  million  a  year  shall  t>e  added  to 
the  revolving  fund.  I  do  not  want  Sen- 
ators to  lose  sight  of  that  fact.  So  S150 
million  will  automatically  be  added  to 
the  revolving  fund.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  proposes  to  add  $150  million 
to  that  amount. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  of- 
fered the  main  amendment,  that  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  good  job  can  be 
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done  with  the  $1S0  million  which  will 
be  additional  to  the  $160  million  which 
will  go  Into  the  regul&r  rotating  or  re- 
volving fund. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota will  not  object,  but  will  let  the 
amendment  be  offered.  Remember,  the 
ciueitlon  will  be  In  conference  between 
the  HouM  and  Senate,  The  Kou«o  has 
paeeed  a  bill  which  provides  $300  mil- 
lion. If  we  pass  a  bill  which  will  i>ro- 
vlde  for  $160  million,  the  amount  which 
will  be  agreed  to  In  conference  should 
be  somewhere  between  those  two  flgures. 
Mr.  LANOER.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion.   

Mr.  COOPER.  I  offer  my  modifying 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.    On  page  153,  line  9, 

It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$300,000,000" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     I    join    with    the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  very  happy  to 
modify  my  amendment  and  to  accept 
the  figure  of  $150  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  order  for  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  to  modify  my  amendment, 
and  to  accept  the  figure  of  $150  million 
in  lieu  of  $300  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  now  accepts 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  on  page  153.  line  9.  to 
strike  out  "$300,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
rot  seen  so  much  confusion  in  tliis 
Ciiamber  in  a  long  time  on  what  is,  in 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing i.'-.sues  before  the  Senate. 

When  we  went  down  the  road  of  direct 
loans  to  be  made  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  veterans  in  remote  and  in- 
p.cce.ssible  places,  as  the  law  provides,  I 
said  at  the  time  that  we  would  never 
come  back  on  that  road.  What  has  hap- 
pened today  proves  it.  Every  request  to 
Ro  farther  down  that  road  proves  it. 
Wait  until  we  rack  up  billions  of  dollars 
of  direct  loans  out  of  the  Treasury.  We 
will  not  stop  with  veterans.  Let  us  not 
kid  ourselves  on  that  score. 

There  was  a  reason  for  our  action  the 
first  time.  There  was  some  justification 
for  it.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
A?ency  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion were  not  tooled  up  to  do  the  paper- 
vork  In  inaccessible  areas  in  order  to 
make  loans  to  veterans.  That  was  a 
Rood  index.  I  think  they  made  a  pretty 
Rood  case.  But  something  has  hapr>ened 
Since  that  time.  They  tried  out,  in  30 
ci liferent  areas,  a  method  by  which  little 
banks,  trusted  fiduciaries,  trusted  repre- 
sentatives, small  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, became  the  agents  of  the  Hous- 
ing Agency  to  do  the  paperwork  neces- 
sary to  make  the  loans.   That  technique 


Is  now  being  extended  to  every  section 
of  the  country. 

The  reason  given  heretofore  for  lend- 
ing directly  out  of  the  Treasury  for  this 
purpose  has  fallen;  it  has  been  cast 
aside;  and  no  longer  is  there  any  Justifi- 
cation for  It.  The  Housing  Administra- 
tion will  tell  Senators  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  it,  The  Housing  Adminis- 
tration will  tell  Senators  that  it  can  now 
process  these  loans,  because  it  tried  that, 
and  It  was  a  demonstrated  success  Ui 
over  30  areas  of  thfe  country. 

Where,  then,  is  the  Justification  for 
tapping  the  I-ederal  till  for  $150  million 
or  $300  million?  We  got  $150  million 
before.  So  now  it  is  proposed  to  add 
$150  million  to  it. 

There  is  another  legislative  body 
which  wanted  to  increase  the  ante.  We 
shall  hear  about  $500  million,  and  we 
shall  hear  about  $1  billion.  But  where 
are  we  going  to  sliut  it  off? 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  little  tenant 
farmers  who  want  to  reach  into  the 
Treasury  on  the  same  basis?  We  shall 
not  have  an  answer. 

Eighteen  months  afro  I  said  to  the 
Prc"ident,  "Mr.  President,  I  hope  you 
will  not  go  down  that  road,  because  if 
you  do.  you  never  will  walk  back." 

And  today  there  is  living  proof  in  this 
Senate  Ciuimber  that  we  are  walking 
faithcr  and  farther  down  that  road. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think  the 
next  Congress  will  do?  Senators  will 
rue  the  day  they  do  it,  if  they  do  it  now. 

Before  Senators  cast  an  emotional 
vote,  they  should  be  sure  where  it  will 
take  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  accept  any 
compromise.  Any  amount  of  this  sort 
will  still  breach  the  budctet.  Even  the 
$150  million  will  breach  the  President's 
bud^ret  by  $36  million.  And  I  will  bo  the 
la'^t  to  punch  a  hole  in  the  dike. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  i 
wiUidra'v  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objeciicn? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
asked  the  Senator  to  yield,  and  I  under- 
stand that  he  did  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  recognized : 
and  he  has  asked  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  inquire  about  the  par- 
liamentary situation.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  requesting  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  his  amendment,  which 
would  strike  from  the  bill  the  $300  mil- 
Uon  authorization.  That  was  the 
amount  in  the  original  amendment,  as 
I  understand.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  today  the  other 


body  passed  the  measure  with  the  $300 
million  authorization  included  In  It.  X 
imderstand  that  our  commlttM  vot«d  to 
recommend  to  the  Senate  the  $800  mil- 
lion authorization.  In  an  effort  to  corn* 
as  cloRC  as  possible  to  the  r«oommenda- 
tlons  of  the  administration,  I  Mktd  th« 
members  of  the  committee  on  botti  sldea 
to  consider  amending  the  bill  bjr  reduc- 
ing the  authorization  from  ISOO  million 
to  $150  million,  because  no  one  etn  have 
his  way  all  the  time  on  every  item.  I 
believe  that  we  shall  be  more  likely  to 
obtain  some  veterans'  housing  if  we  pro- 
vide for  $150  million,  rather  than  $300 
miU.on. 

I  did  not  know  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Cooper  I  was  working  on  the 
sam2  matter;  but  I  had  had  several  con- 
vcr.-aLion.s  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  with  otlier  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  had  also  talked 
to  some  of  the  officials  of  the  House  of 
RcpiesenLatives.  in  the  hope  that  if  the 
Senate  voted  the  $150  million  author- 
ization, we  could  go  to  conference,  and 
there  could  ti-y  to  obtain  an  amount 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government,  and 
one  which  perhaps  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  administration.  If  we  can  do 
that  With  reasonable  unanimity,  I  think 
we  .'hould  tr>-  to  do  so. 

If  there  are  going  to  be  deep  divisions 
and  if  a  substantial  number  of  Members 
are  oppo.sed  to  the  $150  million,  then  I 
believe  we  should  proceed  to  vote  on  Uie 
ori^;inal  Capehart  amendment. 

I  had  tliought  we  had  an  agreement. 
I  did  not  hear  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sEH  1 ;  I  was  out  of  the  Chamber  at  the 
time.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
whether  I  correctly  understand  that  he 
is  opposed  to  Uie  $150  million  author- 
izat.on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  Just  speaking 
my  conviction,  and  I  think  I  was  assert- 
ing tlie  position  of  the  admini.^tration, 
because  the  houoing  bill  which  came  to 
us  did  not  call  for  any  amounts,  outside 
of  the  funds  carried  over,  for  direct 
funds  to  veterans.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
asl:  to  be  corrected. 

However.  I  think  that  is  the  form  In 
which  the  bill  came  to  us.  Certainly, 
under  the  circimistanccs,  and  in  view  of 
the  background  involved,  and  in  view 
of  my  conviction  that  at  the  end  of  this 
road  there  will  be  difQculty  for  us,  I  had 
to  a.Asert  that  viewpoint. 

Wiiat  the  majority  here  may  do  is 
quite  another  matter;  and  certainly  I 
shall  not  stand  in  the  way.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  viewpoint  which  was  expressed 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  accurately  and 
authoritatively  asserted  on  this  floor; 
and  that  I  have  done. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota first  to  permit  me  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama;  and  then  I  shall 
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be  glad  to  yield  to  the  S«iator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutii  Dakota.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  JOHNSOIf  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  at  this  time  Z  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  X 
believe  the  Rscokd  should  show  what  the 
low  on  this  point  Is.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  referred  to  tho  remote  sections. 
Here  Is  the  law,  and  this  is  the  form 
In  which  It  was  originally  passed  In 
1950: 

(b)  Whenever  the  Adnlnietrstor  finds  that 
private  capital  U  not  generally  available  In 
any  rural  area  or  small  city  or  town  for  tbe 
financing  of  loans  guaraoteed  under  aectlon 
501  of  thla  title,  he  ahall  desl^ate  such 
rural  area  or  Email  city  or  town  as  a  "housing 
credit  shortage  area"  and  shall  make,  or  enter 
Into  commitments  to  make,  loans  for  any  or 
all  of  the  following  purposes  In  such  area: 

(1)  For  the  purchase  or  construction  of  a 
dwelling  to  be  owned  and  occupied  by  a  vet- 
eran as  his  home; 

(2)  For  the  purchase  of  a  farm  on  which 
there  Is  a  farm  residence  to  be  owned  and 
occupied  by  a  veteran  aa  his  home; 

(3)  For  the  construction  on  land  owned 
by  a  veteran  of  a  farm  residence  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  him  as  his  home;  or 

(4)  For  the  repair,  alteration,  or  Improve- 
ment of  a  farm  residence  or  other  dwelling 
owned  by  a  veteran  and  occupied  by  him  as 
his  home. 

If  there  Is  an  Indebtedness  which  Is  secured 
by  a  lien  against  land  owned  by  a  veteran, 
tho  proceeds  of  a  loan  nrade  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  construction  of  a  dwelling  or 
fnrm  residence  on  such  land  may  be  expended 
also  to  liquidate  such  lien,  but  only  if  the 
re.isonable  value  of  the  land  Is  equal  to  or 
In  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  Hen. 

(c)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  veteran  unless  he  shows  to  the 
Scitisfactlon  of  the  Administrator  that — 

( 1 )  He  Is  a  satisf actorj-  credit  risk; 

(2)  The  payments  to  be  required  under 
the  proposed  loan  bear  a  proper  relation  to 
his  present  and  anticipated  income  and  ex- 
penses; 

(3)  He  Is  unable  to  obtain  from  a  private 
lender  in  such  housing  credit  shortage  area, 
at  an  interest  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  guaranteed  home  loans,  a  loan 
for  such  purpose  for  which  he  is  qualified 
under  section  601   of  this  title;   and 

(4)  He  Is  unable  to  obtain  a  loan  for  such 
purpose  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  or  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  law  is  lim- 
ited to  those  rural  and  semirural  areas. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  dlstingtiished 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  when  this 
question  came  up  for  extension — I  be- 
heve  it  was  in  1952  or  1953,  but  I  do  not 
remember  just  when  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  came  to  the  Senate,  and  perhaps 
he  will  enlighten  me  on  that  point;  but 
it  was  the  first  extension  after  that 
time — the  Senate  Incorporated  the  re- 
volving-fund provision  with  the  annual 
contribution  method  provision;  and  I  re- 
member quite  well  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  took  the  floor  and  had  some 
good  words  to  say  about  the  program 
and  about  this  revolving  feature.  He 
was  most  helpful  In  getting  that  exten- 
sion through  in  the  form  in  which  It 
has  operated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Just 
let  the  Senator  from  Alabama  document 
the  Record,  instead  of  guessing. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  (;lad  to 
do  so.  Z  stated  that  it  was  when  the 
extension  came  up.  As  I  recall,  It  was 
19fia  or  1058;  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois made  a  speech  about  It,  and  com- 
plimented us  for  bringing  In  the  revolv- 
ing-fund feature  with  thU  annual  con- 
tribution to  it;  and  the  program  has 
continued  to  operate  in  that  way,  down 
to  this  very  day. 

Today,  all  we  are  doing  is  trslng  to 
put  some  supplemental  funds  into  that 
revolving  fund,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  backlog  which  has  accumulated; 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  tells 
us  that  as  of  December  31,  it  had  50,000 
applications  in  its  backlog. 

The  program  is  a  remarkably  good 
one.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier  t<xiay,  6 
percent  of  the  mortgages  have  been 
paid  off  in  full;  6  percent  have  been  sold 
to  private  investors;  and  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  have  been  foreclosed. 
The  program  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  I  certainly  think  it  is  one 
program  which  we  ought  to  help  move 
forward.  It  is  not  in  competition  with 
private  capital.  It  works  only  in  areas 
where  private  capital  is  not  available. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry:  A 
moment  ago  I  rose  to  a  point  of  order, 
and  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  agree  that  I  would  be  recog- 
nized for  that  purpose,  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes;  I  did 
make  that  commitment.  So  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will  please  wait,  in- 
asmuch as  I  had  that  commitment  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I  now 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Capehart  amendment  had  been  with- 
drawn. In  that  case,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  had  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  did 
not  have  to  request  imanimous  consent. 
In  that  event,  the  only  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  is  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand that  Is  the  case.  I  was  tempo- 
rarily detained,  and  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  no  unanimous  consent  had 
been  given  to  withdraw  the  yeas  and 
nays.  If  I  was  in  error — and  tlie  mi- 
nority leader  indicates  that  I  was,  and  he 
is  usually  very  accurate;  and  I  was  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  that  moment — then  the 
present  parliamentary  situation,  as  I 
now  understand  it,  is  that  the  question 
at  this  time  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  offered  an 
amendment  which  I  have  been  trying  all 
afternoon  to  get  accepted  by  both  sides; 
and  I  thought  I  had  just  about  gotten  it 
accepted,  when  I  left  the  Chamber. 
Then  my  delightful  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  made  a  speech  against  the 
amendment. 


I  do  not  want  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 

Cooper  amendment,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  author.  Z  think  we  can  vote  the 
amendment  in  and  receu  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Z  have  not  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  have  a  voice  vote. 

Mr,  OORE.    Mr.  President 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  able  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  said  that  all  this  pro- 
vision did  was  provide  additional  money. 

1  respectfully  suggest  it  does  one  other 
thing.  It  increases  the  Interest  rate  by 
which  the  money  already  available  can 
be  loaned  to  veterans  as  well  as  the  rate 
at  which  the  additional  money  herein 
proposed  can  be  loaned. 

I  would  regret  to  see  the  first  bill 
passed  by  this  new  Congress  increase 
the  interest  rates  for  veterans'  loans 
higher  than  those  for  other  loans  uhich 
the  Government  makes.  For  example, 
the  loans  under  the  REA  program  are  at 

2  percent;  for  veterans  they  would  be  S^i 
percent  imder  this  bill.  Farmers  home 
loans  are  made  at  4  percent,  and  loans 
to  aid  in  ship  construction  are  made  at 
3^2  percent;  for  veterans  they  would  be 
at  5^/4  percent  under  this  bill. 

During  the  last  5  months  the  interest 
rates  on  Government  bonds.  Govern- 
ment bills,  and  prime  commercial  paper 
have  experienced  the  most  drastic  in- 
crease that  has  taken  place  in  any  simi- 
lar p>eriod  in  history.  It  is  time  this 
Congress  wrote  a  democratic  housing 
bill. 

I  will  join  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  other  Senators  in 
the  amendment  which  he  proposes  to 
offer,  and  in  other  amendments  which 
will  be  offered,  in  an  attempt  to  do  so. 

For  14  years,  including  the  first  2 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion served  as  a  secondary  market  for 
home  loan  mortgages.  It  did  so  at  a 
profit  for  the  Goverrmient.  I  repeat, 
for  14  years,  under  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  former  President 
Harry  Truman,  and  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  that  happened. 

What  is  wrong  with  a  program  that 
has  been  tested  and  proved  and  found 
successful  and  profitable  for  14  years? 
The  tight  money  policy  and  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  inflationary  spiral  of  interest 
rates  is  not  the  answer. 

To  supplement  the  smiendment  offered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  I  .shall 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  restore 
the  program  I  have  described,  under 
which  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  will  provide  an  effective  sec- 
ondary market  for  home  mortgages. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  my  opha- 
ion,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  cor- 
rect that  this  l>ill  increases  the  Interest 
rate,  and  I  beUeve  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  aware  of  that  fact.  I  think 
before  we  conclude  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Now  I  want  to  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  if 
I  can. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senate  votes  for 
the  Cooper  amendment  and  agrees  to  it. 
it  would  still  be  in  order  for  the  original 
Capehart  amendment  to  be  called  up.  if 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  does  it.  or  if 
any  other  Senator  does  it.  Is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  accu- 
rate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  a  vote  on  the  Cooper 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  recon.sider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Cooper  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  this  evening,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Picsi- 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow,  Thur-sday,  February  5,  1959, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  4,  1959: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  offlcer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  now  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen. 

Philip  K.  Crowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  vice  Henry  A.  By- 
roade. 

Post  Offick  Department 
Rollln  D.  Barnard,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  vice  Ormonde 
A.  Kicb,  resigned. 


U.S.  Attornet 

Russell  B.  Wine,  of  Texas,  to  be  US.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving  in 
this  office  under  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pires February  9,  1959. 

POSTMASTER-S 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Jimmy  R.  McWhirtcr,  Dolomite,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  Gladys  Reaves,  retired. 

Huge  P.  Penn,  Hartselle,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
J.  T.  Cooper,  retired. 

Edith  E.  Bowden,  Honoravllle,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  A.  R.  Morpan,  deceased. 

Gerakline  T.  Forbiis,  Kellytun,  Ala..  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Culberson,  retired. 

Eugene  Willininr.on.  Orrville,  Ala.,  In  pl.Toe 
of  H.  E.  Marsliail.  retired. 

Thomas  E.  Fischer.  Plantersvillc,  Ala.,  In 
place  Of  S.  K.  Martin,  retired. 

Thomas  O.  Rudder,  Stevenson,  Ala.,  in 
plr.re  of  E.  O.  Mann,  retired. 

J.  Carson  Whit.son.  Tall:\dega,  Ala  ,  in  place 
of  B.  B.  Hardegrcc,  resigned. 

ALASKA 

Victor  R.  Mllllgan.  Ketchikan.  A!  .!cn,  In 
place  of  P.  N.  Ripley,  retired. 

ARIZONA 

Walter  L.  Bristol,  Nogales,  Ariz  ,  w.  place  of 
E.  L.  Wheeler,  retired. 

ARKAN.SAS 

.STmuel  J.  Mc'Oraw,  Austin.  Ark.  in  place  of 
M   B.  .Adams,  retired. 

William  McKinley  Huddleston.  Batesvllle, 
Ark.,  in  place  of  E.  F.  Crutchfiok),  truiiiferred. 

Ferreli  S.  Tucker,  Caraway,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
Lee  Rea,  dereased. 

Ciine  C.  Pile,  Charleston.  Ark.,  In  place  of 
C.  W.  Spiller,  retired. 

C.  Stewart  Lancies.  Lewlsvllle,  Ark  .  In  place 
of  B.  VV.  Walker,  retired. 

Wilburn  Gale  Hanna,  Luxora,  Ark  ,  In  place 
of  F.  R   Rogers,  transferred. 

Ruby  R.  Ryan.  Magazine.  Ark.,  In  place  of 
G.  O.  Thomasson,  deceased. 

H'lb-Tt  C.  Ribbins.  Jr..  Piggott,  Ark.,  in 
place  of  H   M  Jmk.'!.  resigned. 

Joe  I..  Mills,  Sulphur  .Springs.  Ark.  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Whaley.  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Jesse  Ralph  Layton.  FuUerton.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  F.  D.  Lowrcy,  removed. 

Eva  C,  Edwards.  Littlerock,  Calif  ,  In  place 
of  M.  A.  WaM ace.  resirned. 

PYed  Judson  Booth.  Stockton,  Calif,  in 
place  of  George  Lungford,  retired. 

Eugene  C.  Schmitt.  Vina,  Calif  ,  In  place  of 
C.  E.  Spaletta,  resigned. 

COLORADO 

Robert  Hayes  Wnrdwell.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  in   place  of  Darius  Allen,  retired. 

DELAWARE 

Joseph  J.  Pearce,  Jr  ,  Mllford,  Del  ,  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Mayhew,  retired. 

TLORIDA 

Stewart  H.  Hawkins.  Anna  Maria,  Fla..  In 
place  of  P.  I.  Warttlg,  retired. 

Jay  R.  Shattuck.  Dcerfield  Beach,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  E.  V.  Morrow,  resigned. 

James  P.  Rylant,  Fernandlna  Beach.  Fla., 
In  place  of  Louis  Goldstein,  retired. 

Marlon  M.  Woolley.  Fort  Walton  Beach. 
Fla..  in  place  of  H.  T.  Stewart,  resigned. 

Huber  C.  Hurst,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  In  place 
of  G.  C.  Blume,  deceased. 

Eugene  M.  Dunlap.  Miami,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
S.  R.  Valllere,  deceased. 

Clarence  C.  Christines,  Seville,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  M.  O.  Causey,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Horace  J.  Healan,  Hoschton,  Oa.,  in  place 
of  J.  P.  Pirkle,  retired. 


Raymond  D  Hill.  Thomasvllle,  Ga..  Claude 
Roiintree,  deceased. 

niAHO 

Loren  D  Anderson,  Filer,  Idaho,  In  place  of 
H.  C.  Hunter,  deceased. 

Tnft  P.  Bud'e,  Paris,  Idaho,  In  place  of 
L.  J.  Pasocy.  removed. 

HAWAII 

Cr^TKe  T  Hara,  Honolulu.  T.  H.,  in  place  of 
A.  P.  Lino,  retired. 

ILLINOLS 

Ariynn  M  Price.  Abingdon,  111.,  In  place  of 
J.  W.  Lui-.x."--,  n.sipned. 

J~'h'A  W.  Dchmlow.  Alrroiiquln.  111.,  In  place 
of  M   W.  Striiwing,  rfmM\ecl. 

Giirclf)n  L.  Smedley.  A'^hland.  111.,  in  place 
of  Pearl  C.i.swell.  removed. 

L(iui<;  H  Kaulin^,  Beckemeyer.  111.,  in  place 
of  E.  J   Z.n.schl.iT.  retired. 

Rex  H.  C.irter,  B:'rwyn,  111.,  in  place  of- 
J  J   A.  D   rkovcc.  retired. 

K'.hel  F.  Hterman.  BlufTs.  Hi.,  In  place  of 
T   B   Meelifin,  removed 

R  bert  V.  Loft.  Capron,  111.,  in  place  of 
M  ^T  Boyd,  removed. 

Edward  J  Kleen.  Elmwood,  111..  In  place  of 
C  R   Bowers,  retired. 

E.  nie  R  Riehlmyer,  Fairfield.  111.,  in  place 
of  J.  C   Stinky,  removed. 

Theron  C.  Ta\enncr.  Freeport,  111.,  in  place 
of  J    C.  McKmstra,  deceased. 

Ko'.iiicih  L  Pflaum.  Genoa,  111  ,  in  place  of 
J    R.  Sc-  t"r,  rem'i\pd. 

Lee  H  Clark.  Glcnarm.  Ill  .  In  place  of  M.  L. 
McCranrr.  retired 

\  Kila  Kniman,  Hamburg,  111  ,  In  place  of 
E  F.  Day,  retlrrd. 

Hest'T  L.  Kaufman.  Harrlstown,  111.,  In 
place  of  C.  C  Brown,  resigned. 

George  E  Maris.  Heyworth.  Ill  ,  In  place  of 
L    M.  V.ak-'field.  removed. 

Richard  R  Mlchrlsen.  Himtley.  Ill  ,  in  place 
of  W.  I>    Dcn.nhue,  tranffc-red. 

Bayard  M.  Wrlpht.  Lacon,  111.,  In  place  of 
M    W.  Dunn,  removed. 

Rinhnrd  D  Michael,  LoRoy.  Ill  ,  In  place  of 
W.  J.  Strange,  retired. 

R  ibert  E.  Spcly.  Jr  ,  Manhattan,  111.,  in 
place  of  F.  J    Lov. rry.  Sr  ,  resli'nrd. 

WUli.ain  H.  House.  Mansf.eld,  111.,  In  place 
Of  R    A    Tilford.  rc>'.encd. 

Wilbur  C.  Heu'^er,  Manne.  111.,  In  place  of 
H    B    Grpmann,   retired. 

Stewart  V.  Edlund.  Mazon.  111.,  in  place  of 
W.  S,  S:ilpley.  removed. 

Riymond  E  Rub,  Mtnooka.  Ill  .  In  place  of 
M.  E    Brannlck.  retired. 

Flank  D.  Talley.  Mount  Carmel,  IU-,  In 
place  cjf  F.iy  Mover,  removed. 

Theodore  L  Mrdcalf.  New  Baden.  111.,  In 
place  cif  Bert  Balrd,  retired. 

Cecil  M  Hire.  New  Canton.  Ill  ,  In  place  of 
C    T.  Gilbert,  retired. 

Eirl  J.  ThompKon.  OTallon,  111.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Anluu.-er.  re:;jpned. 

Gtrald  W.  Scar.';.  Piano,  111.,  In  place  of 
I    W    Nfhon.  retired. 

Ailf^n  n  Adams.  Rnplds  City,  111  ,  in  place 
of    C     E     Hancock,    retired 

Elmer  J.  Lcu.-by.  Rock  Falls,  111.,  In  place 
of  C    H    Bcien.  retired. 

Frank  G.  Br(,v.n,  Salem,  Hi.,  in  place  of 
C   H    R'jbcrls.  transferred. 

Lowell  T.  Orcen,  Strasburg.  ni.,  In  place 
of  G.  E    KuU,  resigned. 

Hribert  W.  Danekas,  West  Brooklyn,  111., 
in  pi,  ce  pf  J.  H.  Michel,  retired. 

Richard  Z  Dfilgopol.  Wheeling.  111.,  In  plac» 
of  August  Grewe,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Hayward  A.  Claybaugh,  Argos,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  N.  D.  Thompson,   retired. 

Wilfred  M  Bedel.  Batesvllle,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  C.  H.  Andres,  deceased. 

Maurice  F.  Kellman,  Dyer,  Ind..  in  place  of 
L.  E.  Hoffman,  deceased. 

James  L.  Conwell,  Greensburg,  Ind..  In 
place  of  C.  D.  Samuels,  resigned. 
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Paul  Bums,  Oakland  City,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
T.  J.  Lemasters,  retired. 

Ray  E.  Mellck.  Oaktown.  Ind.,  in  place  ot 
E  P.  Donnar,  retired. 

Verda  May  Penrod,  ITnlondale,  Ind.,  la 
place  of  Arthvir  Miller,  deceaeed. 

IOWA 

John  H.  Hendrlka.  Muscatine,  Iowa,  In 
p'.ace  of  A.  8.  Barry,  retired. 

Charles  C.  Yost,  West  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  In 
place  of  R.  I.  Rlnkler,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Jacob  C.  Gaeddert,  Inman,  Kana.,  in  place 
of  J.  F   Lambert,  transferred. 

Lorn  R.  Lahey,  Sr.,  McCune,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  C.  E.  Mansfield,  retired. 

Roland  D.  Kesler,  Quinter,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  R.  S.  Ikenberry,  retired. 

Lloyd  W.  Barker,  Valley  Palls,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  Clayton  Wyatt,  retired. 

KENTUCKT 

John  P.  Murdock,  Covington,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  R.  T.  Von  Hoene,  deceased. 

William  D.  Gorman,  Hazard,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Moore,  retired. 

William  B.  Mathews,  Maysvllle,  Ky.,  in 
place  of  N.  M.  Hargett,  removed. 

James  E.  Morris,  Neon,  Ky.,  in  place  of  J.  M. 
Caudlll,  resigned. 

Arnold  D.  Sprague,  Jr.,  Sturgls,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  L.  D.  Rose,  retired. 

Francis  E.  Ryan,  Verona,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
MajTO  Hayden.  resigned. 

Julian  B.  H  ys.  Woodbum,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
L.  W.  Hobbs,  retired. 

LOtnSIANA 

Ora  G.  Thomas,  Moorlngsport,  La.,  in  place 
of  A.  H.  Barre,  retired. 

Everett  Hill,  Pitkin,  La.,  in  place  of  C.  W. 
Carson,  retired. 

Cecil  B.  Waldrlp,  Quitman,  La.,  in  place  of 
O  M.  Peters,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Budd  A.  Goodwin,  Adrian,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  P.  F.  Frownfelder,  retired. 

Raymond  J.  ONeil,  BclIevUle,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  F.  A.  Prals,  transferred. 

Harriet  E.  Burditt,  Cement  City,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  L.  M.  Taggart,  removed. 

George  A.  Martin,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Yagley,  retired. 

Otis  E.  Howe,  Decatur,  Mich.,  In  place  of 
H.  H.  Creagan.  removed. 

Dualne  E.  Murphy,  Eagle,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  R  E.  Van  Drlescn,  removed. 

Charles  H.  Pratt,  Flint,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
W.O.Kelly,  resigned. 

Sayre  H.  Oct.and^^r,  Grand  Marals,  Mich., 
In  place  of  E.  L.  Mulligan,  retired. 

James  Patejdl,  Harbert,  Mich.,  In  place  of 
O  W.  Tornquist,  retired.  * 

Urho  J.  Koskl,  Houghton,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
J  C  Healy,  removed. 

Jjhn  W.  Van  Eck,  Kr.lamazoo.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  Walter  Schanz,  removed. 

Bob  Lee  Baker,  Mendon,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
M.  C.  Travis,  removed. 

L«on  B.  Crofoot,  Mikado.  Mich.,  In  place 
of  Mamie  Deford,  resigned. 

Leo  G.  Smith,  Newberry,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
Joseph  Villemure.  retired. 

Rlchrrd  E.  Jackjon,  Palmyra,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  A.  C.  Johnston,  transferred. 

Nellie  J.  Morrison,  Rapid  City,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  C.  K.  Guy,  removed. 

Erwln  H.  Kubath,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  in 
pla-je  of  E.  M.  Evans,  retired. 

Mary  S.  Porter.  Samaria,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
M  3.  Dunbar,  retired. 

Ernest  R.  Steen,  Shelby,  Mich.,  in  place 
cf  R.  R.  Royal,  retired. 

Stewart  B.  Walter,  Smiths  Creek,  Mich., 
in  place  of  A.  F.  Lenart,  retired. 

Harold  J.  Hawkins,  Wayland,  ICch.,  la 
p:ac2  of  M.  R.  Ehle,  removed. 


1CXNNX80TA 

Donna  J.  Gross,  Calumet,  Minn.,  in  place 
erf  P.  P.  Preiee,  retired. 

mssBsipn 

Frank  S.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Meridian,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  W.  D.  Kennedy,  deceased. 

EMgar  I.  Adcock,  Rldgeland,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  B.  D.  Battley,  resigned. 

Rufus  A.  Ware,  Stringer,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  J.  G.  Ishee,  retired. 

ICISSOtTSI 

Gordon  A.  Rollins,  Carthage,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  C.  O.  Smith,  removed. 

David  C.  Baumann,  Huntsville,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  C.  E.  Burkhart,  transferred. 

Jeffrey  P.  Hillelson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  A.  P.  Sachs,  retired. 

Floyd  A.  Cooley,  Mansfield.  Mo..  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Craig,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Virgil  S.  Davis,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  in  place 
of  F.  J.  J.  Pinnegan,  removed, 

Leonard  E.  &lksen.  Hungry  Horse,  Mont., 
in  place  of  H.  D.  Howell,  resigned. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Oliver  L.  Carter,  Seabrook,  N.H.,  in  place 
of  S.  J.  Foote,  retired. 

NEW   JERSET 

Alfred  E.  Casagrand,  Bayvllle,  NJ.,  in 
place  of  B.  D.  Coffey,  retired. 

Mary  C.  Blttle,  Neshanic  Station,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  E.  Q.  McTanney,  resigned. 

Michael  YurclBln,  Boebllng,  NJ.,  in  place 
of  George  Majoros,  Jr.,  removed. 

Marjorie  E.  Houghtaling,  Vernon,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  A.  E.  Baldsin,  deceased. 

NEW   MEXICO 

John  P.  McFarland,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
In  nlace  of  H.  P.  Cooper,  deceased. 

B;njamin  H.  Roberts,  Corona,  N.  Mex.,  in 
place  of  B.  E.  Jones,  resigned. 

Ethel  B.  Solomon,  Mosquero,  N.  Mex.,  In 
place  of  E.  L.  Wallace,  removed. 

Thomas  W.  Wilson,  OJo  Callente,  N.  Mex., 
in  place  of  P.  T.  Lucero,  resigned. 

Sibyl  S.  Griffin,  Reserve,  N.  Mex.,  In  place 
of  Irene  Graham,  resigned. 

William  D.  Reams,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Turner,  resigned. 

Julius  E.  Pitzner,  Tucumcarl,  N.  Mex.,  in 
place  of  T.  N.  Lawson,  retired. 

NEW    TORK 

Charles  A  Brlegs,  Jr.,  East  Chatham,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  A.  V.  Beebe,  retired. 

Jehu  L.  Kress,  Jr.,  Galway,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  J.  T.  Hunter,  retired. 

Edward  A.  Byrnes,  Haverstraw,  N.Y.,  in 
place  Of  E.  A.  Ganson,  resigned. 

Lawrence  M.  Kendall,  Millwood,  N.Y ,  in 
place  of  H.  S.  Putney,  retired. 

H.  Douglas  Troutman,  Romulus,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  Charles  McGrane,  retired. 

Royden  W.  McCullough,  Wyoming,  N.Y., 
in  place  of  G.  P.  Powers,  Jr.,  transferred. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Carlyle  P.  Matheson,  Andrews,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  Galusha  Pullium,  removed. 

Edward  Leroy  Hobby,  Apex,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  T.B.  Miller,  retired. 

Guy  E.  Snyder,  Bakersvllle,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  J.  F.  Greene,  resigned. 

Ransom  T.  Williams,  Bladenboro,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  R.  L.  Brldger,  deceased. 

Lyle  B.  Cook,  Boone,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
J.  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  removed. 

Melvln  H.  Crisp,  Brasstown,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  Iowa  Green,  retired. 

Vernon  P.  Fullbrlght,  Brevard,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  T.  C.  Galloway,  retired. 

James  R.  Frady.  Candler,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  B.  E.  Brenton,  resigned. 

Clarence  W.  Burrell.  Cfuiton,  N.C.,  in  place 
Of  W.  C.  Hill,  retired. 

Arlie  R.  Cox.  Central  Falls,  N.O.,  In  place 
of  A.  M.  York,  retlreil. 


J.  Howard  Crowell.  Concord,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  B.  E.  Harris,  resigned. 

Clifton  W.  Crlspe,  Cullowhee,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  B.  B.  Long,  retired. 

Jay  T.  Baker,  Dallas,  N.C.,  in  place  of  G.  L. 
Friday,  resigned. 

Clifford  O.  Scott,  Dobson,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  R.  L.  Folger,  removed. 

Theaddeus  H.  Pope.  Durm,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  Ralph  Wade,  retired. 

Raymond  H.  Hoots,  EdneyvlUe.  N.C.,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Nesbltt,  retired. 

Slon  Chester  Rogers,  Elizabeth  town,  N.C., 
in  place  of  J.  K.  Clark,  retired. 

Burl  L.  Orr,  Pontana  Dam.  N.C.,  In  place 
of  B.  Q.  Cable,  transferred. 

Wallace  K.  Crawford,  Hayesvllle,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  P.  R.  Jones,  retired. 

John  Perry,  Jr.,  Hendersonville,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  Columbus  Few,  retired. 

Carl  L.  Talley,  Highlands,  N.C.,  in  place  of 

C.  C.  Potts,  retired. 

Maude  T.  Brown,  Hlllsboro,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  T.  E.  Blvlns,  resigned. 

John  P.  Mewborne,  Kingston,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  E.  R.  Wooten,  resigned. 

Norman  A.  Randall,  Leicester,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  M.  H.  Current,  retired. 

Roby  J.  Maley,  Lexington,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  S.  J.  Smith,  retired. 

Klrby  W.  Greene,  Jr.,  Llnwood,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  P.  H.  Shoaf,  transferred. 

Harvelelgh  M.  Wliite,  Method,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  A.  T.  White,  deceased. 

Worth  T.  Hendricks,  MocksviUe,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  Daisy  Holthouser,  transferred. 

Coy  S.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Robblns,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  G.  E.  Walker,  deceased. 

Carroll  O.  Jenkins,  RobblnsvlUe,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  W.  G.  Carver,  removed. 

Charles  C.  Small,  Sophia,  N.C.,  in  place  of 

D.  R.  Bulla,  retired. 

Martin  T.  Southard,  Stokesdale,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  H.  G.  Cook,  retired. 

Enos  R.  Boyd,  Waynesville,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  J.  H.  Howell,  retired. 

Howell  W.  Ratcllff,  WeavervUle,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  Kate  Reagan,  retired. 

Joslah  A.  Maultsby,  Jr.,  WhitevUle,  N.C..  in 
place  of  A.  E.  Powell,  retired. 

Julius  C.  Vogt,  Wilson,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
G.  T.  Fulghum,  retired. 

M.  Vance  Hickman,  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C., 
In  place  of  W.  B.  Booe,  resigned. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Myron  J.  Wallln,  Crosby,  N.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  H.  A.  Emanuel,  retired. 

Anna  E.  Schlabach,  DriscoU,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Bruschwein,  retired. 

William  T.  Passett,  Dunseith,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  I.  G.  Williams,  retired 

Dora  H.  Loeppke,  Heaton,  N.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Stuart,  resigned. 

Sidney  G.  Mulrhead,  Keene,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  T.  L.  Lacey,  resigned. 

Leo  Ketterling,  Lehr,  N.  Dak.,  In  place  of 
J.  H.  Bellon,  retired. 

Albert  E.  Storhoff,  Nome,  N.  Dek  ,  In  place 
of  A.  M.  Bakke,  resigned. 

OHIO 

Gay  W.  Smyth,  Bergholz,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
MM.  Morrow,  retired. 

&nest  J.  Rogers,  Lowellville,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  J.  B.  Panto,  removed. 

Clarence  J.  Loch,  SalinevUle,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  M.  P.  Mulheran,  retired. 

Roger  K.  Amstutz,  Sulphur  Springs,  Ohio, 
in  place  of  L.  M.  Light,  deceased. 

Virgil  E.  Marine,  Zanesfield,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  M.  A.  Sine,  resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 

Marguerite  L.  McDonaldrBokoshe,  Okla.,  in 
place  of  O.  C.  Broking,  retired. 

Thomas  H.  Henderson,  Fort  Cobb,  Okla., 
In  place  of  W.  S.  Bird,  transferred. 

Jim  J.  Loftls,  Frederick,  Okla^  In  place  of 
C.  F.  Vlckrey,  removed. 

Jack  H.  Justice,  Maysvllle,  ^kla.,  In  place 
of  B.  C.  Sparks,  transferred. 
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Prank  M.  Hlppard.  Okeene,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  A.  M.  Parhar.  deceased. 

Earl  D.  Allee,  Qxiapaw.  Okla.,  In  place  of 
C.  E.  Douthat,  retired. 

Guy  W.  Wllllbey,  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  G.  B.  Grlgsby.  resigned. 

Isaac  L.  Thomson.  Valllant.  Okla.,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Mills,  resigned. 

Loran  D.  Rhodes,  Webbers  Palls,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  M.  D.  Harmon,  retired. 

Beulah  O.  Wallace.  Wllburton,  Okla..  In 
place  of  L.  M.  Pace,  deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Emma  Jane  Klmmel,  Dalmatla.  Pa..  In 
place  of  P.  L.  Tressler.  retired. 

Warren  S.  H.  Rcppert.  Egypt.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  A.  Breinig.  retired. 

George  K.  Bilger,  Kreamer,  Pa.,  In  place  of 

C.  G.  Hummel,  removed. 

Paul  E.  Kuhlman,  Lebanon.  Pa..  In  place  of 

D.  E.  Walter,  removed. 

Claude  B.  Faust,  Macungie.  Pa..  In  place  of 
P.  E.  Neumeyer.  removed. 

L.  Ramond  Moore,  Modena.  Pa.,  in  place  of 

E.  E.  Morris,  retired. 

Stanley  T.  Wagner.  Penns  Creek.  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J.  C.  Showers,  retired. 

Sherwood  H.  M-Cormack.  Sllgo,  Pa..  In 
place  of  W.  J.  Forsythe.  removed. 

Rudolph  Slmltz,  Splnnerslown,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  Laura  L.incaster.  resigned. 

Robert  E.  Doebler.  Sunbury.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  Charles  KUne,  retired. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Angel  Cesar  Benltez  Lopez.  Aguas  Buenas. 
P.R  .  in  place  of  F.  G.  Gonzales,  retired. 

Oscar  Rlos  Santiago.  Corozal.  P.R..  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Bou.  retTed. 

Luis  Domenech,  I.=abela.  P.R.,  In  place  of 
B.  de  la  R.  Guevara,  retired. 

Jose  M.  Vidal.  Jr..  Juncos.  PR..  In  place  of 
J.  A.  Principe,  removed. 

Efraln  Poupart,  Las  Pledras,  PH.,  In  place 
Of  Angellne  Frlas,  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Robert  B.  Nlcklcs,  Donalds.  S.C.  In  place 
Of  P.  M.  Davi.o.  retired. 

Marvin  P.  Carpenter.  GranltevlUe,  S.C.  In 
place  of  F.  L.  Zimmerman,  retired. 

TENNK.3SEE 

Charles  B.  Gray,  Afton,  Tenn..  In  place  of 
R.  V.  E-'rnest.  retired. 

Freddie  R.  Maxwell,  Alfjood.  Tenn..  In  place 
of  M.  H.  Swailows.  retired. 

Lee  N.  Ruch.  Belvldere,  Tenn.,  in  place  of 
Clyde  Zimmcrm-in.  transferred. 

Harold  N.  Tidwell,  B  n  Aqua,  Tenn..  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Frazlcr,  resigned. 

Oliver  M.  Spcnce.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  R.  T.  St-^rchi,  deceased, 

Paul  D.  Tolley,  Dccaturvllle,  Tenn.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Stout,  retired. 

E.  Nell  Muzzall,  Henry,  Tenn..  In  place  of 
M   B   Curry,  transferred. 

Betty  Greer  Goddnrd.  Louisville,  Tenn..  In 
place  of  S.  L.  Graves,  transferred. 

Erma  J.  Hall.  Mayland.  Tenn..  In  place  of 
E.  L.  Phillips,  resigned. 

Paul  R.  Lcdbetter,  Obion,  Tenn..  In  place  of 
H.  B.  Fox,  deceared. 

William  R.  Allbritten,  Puryear.  Tenn..  In 
place  of  Z.  A.  Humphreys,  removed. 

Johnnie  V.  Braswell,  Smyrna.  Tenn..  In 
place  of  N.  E.  Colman.  retired. 

John  L.  Sanders.  SomervlUe.  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  W.  A.  Rhea,  retired. 

Tliomas  R.  Carothers.  Wartrace,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  A.  S.  Shriver,  retired. 

TEXAS 

George  D.  FltzSimmons,  Jr.,  Alice,  Tex..  In 
pl"ce  of  M.  A.  Mullen,  removed. 

Dudley  B.  Lawson,  Alto,  Tex..  In  place  of 
J.  B.  Thorn,  Jr..  transferred. 

Albert  A.  Hubbard.  Alvarado,  Ter.,  in  place 
of  E.  P.  Robinson,  retired. 

George  L.  Hanke.  ABpermont,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W.  M.  Robblns,  declined. 


Ruby  D.  Cummlngs,  Barstow,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  A.  J.  Hayes,  resigned. 

Marlon  Lee  Neal,  Baytown,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  N.  B.  Ballard,  transferred. 

Oscar  Dwaln  Carr,  Big  Lake,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  G.  T.  Edens,  retired. 

James  Q.  Pennington,  Bluegrove,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  R.  O.  Chllds,  removed. 

Noah  L.  Pruitt,  Jr..  Bronte.  Tex..  In  place 
of  C  G.  Williams,  retired. 

William    C.    Brown.    Brownfleld,    Tex.,    in 
place  of  J.  L.  Shelton.  resigned. 

Benedict    M.    Kocurck,    Caldwell,    Tex.,    In 
place  of  R.  A.  Bowers,  transferred. 

William    M.    Sumner,    Carrollton,    Tex.,    in 
place  of  G.  F.  Isom,  removed. 

Benjamin  W.  Pcarce,  Center.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  S.  E.  Burn.",  deceased. 

Homer  B.  Adams,  College  Station,  Tex  ,  In 
place  of  T.  O.  Walton,  retired. 

EiTie  Stewart  Nonclc,  Daisetta,  Tex..  In  place 
of  A.  W.  H.irt.  retired. 

J.    F.    Grimes,    DeSoto,    Tex  .    In    place    of 
O.  L.  Steadman,  resigned. 

Alene  W.  Cottrell,  Dime  Box.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  J.  A.  Buyer,  transferred. 

HMnu-r    R.    Cranberry,    Douf^la-ssvUle.   Tex.. 
In  pl.ice  of  E.  E.  McMiliian,  Jr..  removed. 

John  S'.eoi  er,  Sr.,  Elm  Mott,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  T.  F.  Gas  ;,way,  retired. 

Billy  G.  Williams,  Freer,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
E.  C.  Kellv.  removed. 

Howard   W.   Curtis.   Galena  Park.  Tex..   In 
pl.ice  of  E.  P.  M.nnock,  removed. 

J.Tmcs   D.    Wheeler.   Jr..   Garland,   Tex..   In 
place  of  F.  B.  Crush,  resigned. 

Etta  L.  Chamberlain.  Goree,  Tex..  In  place 
of  C.  R.  Chamberlain.  dccia.'ed. 

Holman  R.  Lee.  Graham.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
W.  E.  Simpson,  removed. 

Lamon  Burnett.  Hillsboro,  Tex..  In  place 
of  B.  C.  Jackson,  removed. 

Charles  M.  Mirtinson.  Jr.,  Ja.sper,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  H.  R.  Hfincocli,  transferred. 

Ronald  A.  Helfenstine,  Kennedale,  Tex..  In 
place  of  Siillie  Helm,  resigned. 

Samuel  J.  Morse.  Jr.,  Linden,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  N.  L.  Stanley,  transferred. 

William  H.  Moore.  McAdoo.  Tex..  In  place 
of  R  L.  Nickels,  retired. 

Bill  R.  Reeves,  McLean.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
J.  R.  Back,  removed. 

Lloyd  A.  Adams.  Mount  Pleasant,  Tex..  In 
phice  Ci  A    B.  G-lpin,  dcer\.'^rd 

Horace  W.  McAdams.  Muleshoe.  Tex..  In 
pi  .,.<•  (  f  A   J    O.irdncr.  transleired. 

Wade  M  Slough.  Odf-ssa.  Tex..  In  place  of 
W.  T  Henderson,  retired. 

Hugh  Clillord  Ryan,  Pasadena.  Tex.,  in 
plr.ce  of  C.  T  Coolldge.  retired. 

Arthur  R.  M.iin,  Petersburg,  Tex..  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Brashear.  resigned. 

Robert  C.  Watson,  Plains.  Tex,.  In  place  of 
Cora  Read    retired. 

Kvle  C.  B;iam,  Port  Arthur.  Tex,,  In  place  of 

F,  C,  TouDS,  deceased. 

Ocie  K.  Milner,  Jr  ,  Quitman,  Tex  .  In  place 
of  J.  T,  Morse,  transferred. 

Joy  S  Morris,  Rosenberg,  Tex,,  In  place  of 
L,  O,  Scnkel.  transferred, 

Trinidad  Soils.  San  Diego.  Tex..  In  place 
of  L.  F.  Garcia,  removed. 

Len:  rd   R,    Miller,   Talco.  Tex,.   In   place   of 

G,  L  Barber,  retired. 

Raymond  J  Hruska.  West.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
J.  D.  Wilkinson,  removed. 

UTAH 

Howard  D.  Knight,  Parowan,  Utah,  in  place 
of  Ivan  Decker,  removed. 

VIRGINIA 

George  P.  Grindstaff.  Damascus,  Va.,  in 
place  of  W,  C,  Mock,  deceased, 

Virginia  B,  German.  Dunn  Lorlng,  Va,.  In 
place  of  J  J,  Meyer,  removed. 

Charles  W.  Harris.  Jr.,  Fairfax,  Va..  In  place 
of  S.  S.  Swart,  retired. 

Inez  P.  Richardson.  Fentress.  Va.,  In  place 
of  A.  L.  Humphries,  resigned. 

Jo  Plerson  Home,  Fort  Blackmore,  Va..  In 
place  of  E.  C.  Turner,  resigned. 


Wllmer  J.  Whltaker,  Pries,  Va..  In  place  of 
O.  K.  Fielder,  retired. 

William  C.  Demlng.  Front  Royal,  Va.,  in 
place  of  A.  O.  Haley,  retired. 

Harry  O.  Penley,  Gate  City,  Va.,  In  place  of 
H.  B  Qulllen.  Jr..  resigned. 

Virginia  G.  Kiser.  Grundy,  Va.,  In  place 
of  P.  V  Dennis.  Jr..  resigned. 

Joseph  F.  Downing.  Jr.,  Keller,  Va.,  In 
place  of  C.  W.  Bradford,  deceased. 

William  N.  Legard,  Marshall,  Va.,  In  place 
of  H   H  Ru.sscll.  retired. 

Claude  A,  Helsley,  Maucrtown,  Va.,  in 
place  of  Roy  Hockman,  retired. 

Thelma  E  Addlnglon.  Nlckelsvllle,  Va.,  in 
place  of  R,  L.  McConnell.  retired. 

Tccunr-eh  S.  Dalton,  Pulaski.  Va.,  in  place 
of  E  P,  Whitman,  retired, 

James  E  Bruiiner,  Riner.  Va,,  In  place  of 
G,  J,  Akers,  retired, 

Jamf.s  L  Whitlow,  Snndston.  Va,,  In  place 
of  R   H   Woodall.  r-llrcd, 

J(^3eph  E  Uell.  Smithfield.  Va.,  In  place  of 
V   W   Joyncr,  deceased. 

R  ly  M  Cleek,  Warm  Springs,  Va  .  In  place 
of  W   G   Cleek,  re.'^itrned. 

Chrir^tine  D,  Jrnies,  Waterford.  Va.,  In 
place  of  J.  J.  James,  deceased. 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Charles  E  Clarke,  Frederlksted,  VI  .  in 
place  of  Adele  B^^rg,  resigned. 

WASHINGTON 

Harvey  L  Jones.  Tacoma.  Wash  .  in  place 
of  G.  P.  Flsliburne.  retired. 

WE.ST   VIRGINIA 

Mary  Virginia  Earman.  Harpers  Perry. 
W.  Va  .  In  place  of  M.  E,  M;irquette.  retired. 

Dili  ird  H  Walker.  Stanaford,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  W.  L.  Warden,  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Inez  Myrtle  Rautlo.  Amberg.  Wis.,  In  place 
of  A    S,  Port,  retired. 

Riiy  L.  Fergot,  Edgar,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
F.  J.  Shortncr.  retired, 

Muilda  J  Loden.  Granville,  Wis,.  In  place 
of  H    M   Pfell.  resigned. 

Richard  C  Coflen,  Lake  Tomahawk.  Wis., 
In  place  of  E.  L,  Saykally,  deceased, 

Stanley  I,  Anden  en.  Loretta.  Wis,,  in  place 
of  Jennie  Rviid.  reiired. 

John  C  PribnoA'.  Loyal.  Wis..  In  place  of 
L  M  M.-yer,  decc>;'..';ed. 

Shirlelgh  L.  Collins,  Melrose,  Wis,,  In  place 
of  E,  D   Youn;;.  resigned. 

R  jbert  C  Herm,'<n,  Thorp,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  W   S.  Wagner,  retired. 

WYOMING 

George  W  Nichols,  Big  Piney,  Wyo.,  in 
place  of  G.  L.  Barp,  resigned. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vi:i)m;.si).\y,  Fi;i!Iu  sky    1,  V.)7)[) 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Arthur  E.  Patcison.  of 
Middletown,  Conn.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  eternal  and  infinite,  v.ho  In  the 
mid.st  of  all  things  transitoi-y  art  ever 
the  same  our  Heavenly  Father;  do  Thou, 
we  pray,  for  this  day,  at  this  its  begin- 
ning, throughout  its  hours  and  at  its  end- 
ing, be  tlie  guide  of  our  thinking,  our 
words,  and  our  action. 

We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  its  Congress 
and  its  courts,  and  upon  men  of  good  will 
throughout  this  Nation. 

When  this  day  questions  arise  enlist- 
ing our  concein,  give  us  grace  at  every 
point  first  to  listen  inwardly  for  Thine 


answer  and  for  Thy  direction;  that  on 
this  floor,  in  committee  room,  or  else- 
where, we  may  ever  be  stalwart  in  safe- 
guarding and  confirming  the  principles 
of  right,  Justice,  and  charity  toward  all 
men  in  all  parts  of  this  beloved  land. 

This  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  whose  leadership  we  desire  with 
longing  hearts  in  a  perplexed  and  ever- 
changing  world.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Thorn  BERRTl. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
147)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Conunlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  efTective  from  January  3, 
1959,  acting  a*.  a  whole  or  by  subconimlttce. 
la  authorised  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  relating  to  all  mat- 
ters coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee:  Provided.  That  the  committee 
shall  not  undertake  any  Investigation  of  any 
subject  which  is  being  investigated  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  investigations 
and  studies  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  shall  be  issued 
only  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  a  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him;  they  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  time  to  time  during 
the  present  Congress  the  results  of  Ita  studies 
and  Investigations,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  desirable.  Any  report  sub- 
mitted when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
Bhall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  reading  of  the  resolution  indicates, 
this  is  the  usual  resolution  giving  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  au- 
thority to  conduct  investigations  within 
its  jurisdiction.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Budge]. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution.   I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  Ifidd  on  the 
table. 

SELECT  COMMnTEE  ON  SMALL 

BUSINESS 
Mr.  THORNBERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 


call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
51 )  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  4.  1959. 
there  Is  hereby  created  a  select  committee  to 
be  composed  of  fifteen  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations 
of  the  problems  of  all  types  of  small  business, 
existing,  arising,  or  that  may  arise,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  (1)  the  factors  which 
have  Impeded  or  may  Impede  the  normal  op- 
erations, growth,  and  development  of  the 
potentialities  thereof;  (2)  the  administration 
of  Federal  laws  relating  fpeclflcally  to  small 
business  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  their  administration  adequately  serve 
the  needs  of  small  business;  (3)  whether 
Government  agencies  adequately  serve  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
small  business;  and  (4)  to  study  and  Investi- 
gate problems  of  small  business  enterprises 
generally,  and  to  obtain  all  facts  possible  In 
relation  thereto  which  would  not  only  be  of 
public  Interest  but  which  would  aid  the  Con- 
gress In  enacting  remedial  legislation:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  committee  shall  not  Invade 
any  subject  matter  under  active  investiga- 
tion by  any  standing  committee  of  the  House. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  House  such  preliminary 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable;  and  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  present  Congress  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  House  Its  final  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  Investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  report  submitted  when  the 
House  Is  not  In  session  may  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  piu-poses  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documenta,  and  to  take  such 
testimony,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  properly 
designated  chairman  of  a  6UlKX)mmlttee, 
or  any  member  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  5.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  two  or  more 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  of  evidence  including  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  1,  change  "4"  to  "3." 

Page  1,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word  "fifteen" 
and  Insert  "thirteen." 

Page  1,  line  4.  after  the  word  "Speaker," 
Insert  "seven  from  the  majority  party  and 
six  from  the  minority  party." 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  committee"  and  Insert  "The 
■elect    committee    Is    authorized." 

Page  2,  line   10,  cbange  the  colon  to  • 

period. 

Page  3,  Une  10  through  Une  18,  strike  the 
following:  "Prot;ld«l,  That  the  committee 
shaU  not  invade  any  subject  matter  und« 
active  investigation  by  any  standing  com- 


mittee of  the  House."  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  the  conunlttee  shall 
not  undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  sub- 
ject which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
conunlttee  of  the  House." 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  reading  of  the  resolution  and  the  com- 
mittee amendments  indicate,  this  is  the 
usual  resolution  creating  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

The  resolution  called  for  a  member- 
ship of  15  Members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker;  but  the  committee  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
which  will  authorize  the  Speaker  to  ap- 
point 13  Members,  7  of  the  majority 
party  and  6  of  the  minority  party. 

This  is  a  committee  of  the  House  that 
has  done  an  important  job  for  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  Nation. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  resolution 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution was  adopted  unanimously.  I 
know  of  no  objection  and  I  have  no  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

A  UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  AMERICAS 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  nay  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlwan  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  possibility  and 
desirability  of  establishing  a  university 
of  the  Americas.  This  bill  Is  identical 
with  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs, 
of  Louisiana,  whose  leadership  and 
judgment  in  matters  affecting  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  all  who  study  the  re- 
lations of  our  own  country  with  our 
friends  and  neighbors  of  Central  and 
South  America. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  long  ne- 
glected the  friendship  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere  brothers,  to  favor  others 
whose  friendship  in  many  instances  has 
been,  to  say  the  least,  questionable. 
Many  of  our  Latin  American  friends 
have   expressed   such   an  opinion. 

This  legislation  would  go  far  in  pro- 
moting our  mutual  interests,  and  facili- 
tating understanding  beyond  that  which 
presently  exists.  It  would  supplement, 
if  enacted,  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
other  efforts  toward  Joint  and  mutual 
contribution  toward  a  better  tomorrow. 
The  cost  is  negligible  compared  to  the 
prospective  benefits.  A  study  would  yield 
much  Information  of  value. 

Our  new  world  is  a  world  of  new  cul- 
ture, happy  culture,  sb  well  expressed  in 
the  music  and  soug,  as  well  as  the  poetry, 
of  our  friends  and  neighbors  to  the 
south.    I  do  not  believe  they  know  that 
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most  of  us  appreciate  them  as  much  as 
we  do. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

DEBBIE     QUINN.     LA     PORTE.     IND.. 

AMERICAS  VALENTINE  GIRL  FOR 

1959 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  honor  for  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  a 
young  and  lovely  little  girl  now  watching 
these  proceedings  from  the  gallery. 

She  is  6-year-old  Debbie  Quinn.  of  La 
Porte.  Ind..  a  city  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent. As  you  see  Debbie  now,  she  is  the 
picture  of  health  and  energy.  Yet  Deb- 
bie was  born  with  four  serious  heart 
defects,  including  a  hole  the  size  of  a 
quarter  between  the  heart  ventricles. 

But  thanks  to  the  dedication  and  skill 
of  Dr.  C.  Walton  Lillehei  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Heart  Hospital,  her 
heart  was  repaired  and  as  Debbie  says 
"It's  as  good  as  new."  The  operation  Dr. 
Lillehei  performed  took  7'2  hours. 
During  that  time  the  functions  of  Deb- 
bie's heart  and  lungs  were  taken  over  by 
a  newly  developed  machine,  to  leave  the 
heart  free  for  the  surgeon's  work. 

Debbie,  with  her  parents  and  brother. 
Bobby,  is  visiting  us  today  as  America's 
Valentine  Girl  for  1959.  an  honor  which 
was  bestowed  upon  her  yesterday  at  the 
White  House  by  Mrs.  Eisenhower.  She 
has  been  chosen  as  a  symbol  of  hope  for 
heart  victims  everywhere  by  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association. 

The  fact  that  Debbie,  whose  heart  de- 
fects would  have  been  incurable  10  years 
ago.  is  here  with  us  today  demonstrates 
that  the  Heart  Association  is  deserving 
of  support  in  its  battle  again.st  crippling 
heart  ailments. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Debbie's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Quinn.  whose  courage,  love,  and  devotion 
have  helped  their  daucihter  win  her  bat- 
tle for  a  normal  and  healthful  life. 


AREA  ECONOMIC  REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  feel  qiiite  strongly  that  the  many 
areas  in  the  United  States  that  are  suf- 
fering from  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment, 
in  many  instances,  of  a  tragically  pro- 
lonsjed  period,  must  have  Federal  as- 
sistance to  overcome  their  economic  re- 
development problems,  I  have  introduced 
today  a  measure  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. 


My  bill,  which  Is  Identical  to  the  area 
redevelopment  measure  introduced  by 
Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  for  himself 
and  38  cosponsors  and  by  Members  of 
this  body,  is  substantially  the  same  as  a 
similar  measure  passed  by  the  85th  Con- 
gress, only  to  be  vetoed  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

Under    the    terms    of    the    bill.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Federal  loans  would  be  author- 
ized   totaling    $300    million    and    grants 
totaling  $75  million  to  go  to  qualified 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment,   both     Industrial     and 
rural.     Pour  and  a  half  million  dollars 
for  technical  aid  to  redevelopment  areas 
would   also   be   made   available.     Loans 
made  from  the  two  $100  million  revolving 
funds — one  for  industrial  projects  in  in- 
dustrial  redevelopment   areas   and   the 
other    for   industrial    projects    in   ruril 
redevelopment  areas — are  to  be  for  a  30- 
year  period.     Loans  made  from  the  third 
$100  million  revolving  fund,  established 
to  improve  and  develop  depressed  area 
community  facilities  so  as  to  enhance 
the   opportunities  in   the   area  for  the 
attraction  or  expansion  of  industrial  or 
commercial  plants  and  facilities,  will  run 
for  40  years.     Loans  made  will  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent   above    the    Treasury's    borrowing 
co.st. 

I  have  information,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  alone, 
there  are  six  labor  market  surplus  areas 
suffering  from  chronic  economic  distress 
and  would  therefore  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance: they  are  'Evansville,  Terre 
Haute,  Michigan  City-La  Porte.  Muncie. 
Richmond,  and  Vincennes.  In  July  of 
1956  the.se  6  areas  had  a  population  of 
between  550,000  and  600,000,  or  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  the  State's  total. 

In  addition,  T  am  informed  that  in 
the  Sixth  District  of  Indiana,  the  city 
of  Terre  Haute  and  surrounding  area, 
1  of  Indiana's  2  major  economically  dis- 
tressed areas,  with  a  1956  population  of 
105.000  has  been  a  labor-surplus  area 
almost  continuously  since  World  War  I; 
that  its  depressed  status  is  attributable  to 
long-term  declines  in  manufacturing, 
coal  mining,  and  supporting  trade  and 
service  activities;  and,  that  unemploy- 
ment exceeded  9  percent  of  the  labor 
force  from  1954  through  the  middle 
of  1937. 

As  late  as  January  1958,  Terre  Haute's 
unemployment  level  was  at  9  percent, 
with  4.200  of  the  44,900  labor  force  out 
of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  un- 
qualified support  for  this  and  all  similar 
measures  introduced  by  Members  of  both 
bodies,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
These  distressed  communities  in  Indiana 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country  are  in  dire 
need  of  assistance  if  they  are  to  resain 
their  economic  health  and  thereby  be 
in  a  position  to  contribute  materially  to 
our  Nation's  industrial  strength. 


up  House  Resolution  154  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  ahall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
or  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2256)  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
direct  loans;  to  remove  certain  requirements 
With  respect  to  the  rate  of  Interest  on  guar- 
anteed loans;  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
rejxirt  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adapted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  p.assage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CAIX  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  their 
names : 


Barrett 

Buckley 

Bush 

Carnahan 

C:irter 

ChPlf 

Cool: 

Curtis.  Mo. 

D.ivls,  Tenn. 

Da'A.'^ou 

D.xoll 

Donohue 
Farbsteln 


I  Roll  No.  3] 
Fu^iiirty 
Grit-n,  Pa. 
Hivvn 
J;'.rk.son 

Keith 
Landrum 
Leiuion 
Lcvi-nng 

M  in  111 
Ml  '.'lor 
MlMcr.  N  Y. 
Miirr.iy 


Pa.ssma!! 

Powell 

i'rcotoii 

Rcfd 

.'^oott 

.vhplley 

S'nipU-y 

Smith.  Calif. 

Tayior 

VVhltener 

Witlirow 

Zclcnko 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  DIRECT  LOANS  TO  VETER- 
ANS 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  290 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PROVIDING       ADDITION/.L       FUNCS 

FOR    DIRECT    LOANS    TO    VEIER- 

ANS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  154  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2256.  the  veterans* 
housing  bill.  The  resolution  provides  for 
an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate on  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  desifrned  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  direct  leans  to  veterans 
and  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  the  in- 
terest rate  for  veterans'  leans. 

First.  The  direct  loan  program  was 
created  because  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram was  not  providing  an  equitable  op- 
portunity for  all  veterans  to  obtain  a 
home  loan.  The  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram functioned  in  metropolitan  areas 
but  has  been  of  little  benefit  to  veterans 


living  in  small  cities  and  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

Second.  There  has  been  such  a  heavy 
demand  for  this  type  Of  loan  that  the 
funds  previously  provided  have  been 
seriously  depleted,  and  as  of  April  1958 
there  were  over  13.000  veterans  on  the 
waiting  list  for  direct  loans.  As  of  No- 
vember 1. 1958.  over  43,000  veterans  were 
on  the  direct  loan  waiting  list. 

Third.  The  current  rate  of  interest  has 
been  too  low  to  attract  lenders  to  make 
loans  under  the  guaranteed  loan  plan. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  for  a  fund  of 
$300  million  for  direct  loans  and  in- 
creases the  ceiling  on  the  rate  of  In- 
terest for  all  loans  from  the  present  4% 
percent  to  bW  percent. 

There  appears  to  be  a  very  great  need 
for  enactment  of  this  legislation  in  order 
to  take  care  of  those  veterans,  particu- 
larly in  the  rural  areas,  who  cannot  ob- 
tain the  funds  under  the  guaranteed 
loan  plan. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 154. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
BudceJ  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  not  appear 
here  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  because  I  feel  this  matter  should  be 
fully  debated,  there  are  three  things 
which  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation. 

First,  within  the  first  30  days,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  this  Congress,  we  are 
called  upon  to  vote  on  a  proposition  to 
exceed  the  President's  budget  by  $300 
million. 

Second,  the  procedure  called  for  in 
this  legislation,  whereby  a  direct  pipe- 
line is  made  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  obtain  the  $300  million,  is 
without  even  the  consideration  of  one  of 
the  great  committees  of  this  House; 
namely,  the  Commit-tee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  feel  it  is  not  only  improper,  but 
I  think  it  is  also  unconstitutional  to  ap- 
propriate money  in  this  fashion. 

There  is  one  other  element  involved. 
If  we  adopt  this  type  of  legislation,  the 
House  could  very  well  end  up  in  a  situa- 
tion where  it  loses  its  prerogative  of 
starting  appropriation  bills.  The  other 
body  has,  in  the  past,  successfully  used 
this  device  by  making  a  direct  pipeline 
approach  into  the  Ti  easury,  and  I  know 
that,  if  we  follow  it  in  this  body,  we  can 
certainly  expect  it  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  three  things.  I 
think,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  I 
believe  each  one  of  us  should  take  a  very 
close  look  before,  this  early  In  the  ses- 
sion, for  this  purpose,  and  in  this  man- 
ner, we  exceed  the  President's  budget  by 
$300  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Allen]. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  lias  stated,  this  bill, 
if  enacted,  rejects  the  President's  plea 
for  a  balanced  budget.  Bear  that  in 
mind.  This  Is  the  first  bill  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  Congress  ol  the  United  States. 


It  starts  right  off,  I  repeat,  by  rejecting 
the  President's  plea  for  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes  $300 
million  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  in  the 
field  of  housing.  At  the  present  time  and 
under  the  present  law  there  is  now  $192 
million  available  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Now.  the  other  body  also.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  rejected  the  President's  plea  for  a 
balanced  budget.  Last  Friday  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  that 
body  favorably  reported — and  it  is  now 
before  the  other  body— the  omnibus 
housing  bill  which  authorizes  appropri- 
ations in  the  amount  of  $2,925  miUion. 
The  administration  housing  bill  provides 
for  but  $1,650  million.  Thus  the  housing 
bill  in  the  other  body  goes  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  over  $1.3  billion. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  in 
session  here  about  a  month.  These  are 
the  only  two  bills  that  have  been  before 
the  Congress.  Here  we  come  with  these 
two  bills  amounting  to  over  $1.5  billion 
over  the  President's  budget. 

Now,  how  can  we  possibly  talk  about 
having  a  balanced  budget  when  there  are 
going  to  be  scores  and  scores  of  other 
bills;  when  the  first  two  bills  that  we 
have  go  over  the  President's  recommen- 
dations for  a  balanced  budget  by  $1.5 
billion? 

Since  the  November  elections,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  continually  read  in  the 
press  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  radical 
Congress;  that  it  would  not  have  any 
financial  responsibility  whatsoever.  And. 
I  am  saying  now,  with  these  first  two 
bills  coming  before  the  Congress  which 
exceed  the  President's  budget  by  $1.5 
billion,  that  we  are  rejecting  his  plea  for 
a  sound,  stable  fiscal  policy.  I  just  can- 
not be  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Gary]. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  it 
imderstood  that  I  am  not  opposing  this 
rule  nor  am  I  opposing  this  bill.  I  do, 
however,  want  to  call  attention  to  one 
thing  which  appears  in  this  bill  which 
illustrates  a  growing  menace  to  our  entire 
fiscal  situation.  That  is  the  so-called 
back-door  approach  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  supposed  to  have 
very  definite  rules  with  reference  to  han- 
dling our  fiscal  matters.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  in  recent  years,  however,  to 
bypass  the  Congress,  to  bypass  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  processes,  and  to  give 
various  agencies  of  the  Government  the 
authority  to  borrow  directly  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  to  grant  contract  au- 
thority for  these  agencies  to  obligate  and 
spend  money  without  the  annual  super- 
vision and  review  by  the  Congress  over 
such  spending. 

Let  me  show  you  Just  exactly  to  what 
extent  this  has  progressed.  In  the  2d 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  there  were 
bills,  originated  by  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  which  bsrpassed  the  regular  ap- 
propriation processes,  amounting  to 
$9,110,196,000  which  Involved  the  use  of 
the  so-called  public  debt  transaction  or 
contract  authority  devices. 

There  were  bills  passed  in  the  House, 
and  most  of  those  were  these  Senate  bills. 


involving  the  same  devices,  totaling 
$4,575,196,000. 

There  were  enacted  into  law  biUs — 
other  than  appropriation  bills — carrying 
those  devices  totaling  $4,164,196,000,  and 
those  bills  exceeded  the  President's 
budget  requests  by  a  net  tunount  of  $149.- 
196.000.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of 
those  bills.  There  is  a  total  of  16  bills, 
and  12  of  them  originated  in  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  the  unvarying  practice 
from  the  beginning  that  appropriation 
bills  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  are  appropriation 
bills.  Why  do  I  say  so?  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  take  my  word  for  it.  All  I  ask 
you  to  do  is  look  at  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  states: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

These  bills  do  draw  large  sums  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  there- 
fore, they  are  appropriation  bills. 

If  they  are  not  appropriation  bills  the 
money  is  being  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  That,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  the  inescapable  fact.  Although  they 
are  appropriation  bills  they  are  not 
being  handled  as  such. 

Do  you  know  there  will  be  submitted 
in  the  near  future,  according  to  the  re- 
cent budget  message,  supplemental 
appropriations  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1959,  which  ends  June  30,  totaling  $8,715 
million,  and,  of  that  amount,  $5,375  mil- 
lion involves  this  principle  of  the  back- 
door approach  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States?  In  other  words,  less  than 
half  of  that  tremendous  sum  would 
normally  go  through  the  regular  annual 
appropriations  process  if  we  continue  to 
follow  these  improper  and  diffused  pro- 
cedures. And  there  are  more  such  items 
proposed  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  1960. 
I  include  the  following  table: 
Some  idea  of  the  current  dimensions  of  by- 

passes  of  the  regular  appropriations  process 

{public  debt  and  contract  authorities) 
1.  In  the  2d  sess.,  85th  Cong.: 

(a)  Total  of  Senate  passed 

bills 19, 110.  196,  000 

(b)  Total  of  House  passed 

bills  (excludes  some 
from  committees 
which  were  defeated 

on  floor) 4,  576,  1B6.  000 

(c)  Total  amount  enacted 

(excludes  $437  mil- 
lion airport  bill 
passed  but  vetoed).     4,164.196.000 

(d)  Final   enactments  ex- 

ceeded the  budget 
requests       by       net 

amount   of +149,196,000 

a.  Proposed  supplementals 
for  flscal  1959  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  present 
Msslon  (6  propositions)  -     6.  876,  000,  000 

8.  Amounts  in  1960  budget 
(and  for  1960)  which 
would  also  be  processed 
outside  the  regular  ap- 
propriations procedure : 
(a)  Requiring  action  this 
session: 

Airport  construction 66,  000,  000 

Urban    renewal     capital 

grants --        250,000,000 


i 

i 
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815,000,000 
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Some  idea  of  the  current  dimensloria  of  hy- 
pasaes  of  the  regular  appropriatioru  procesM 
(public  debt  and  contract  authorities)—' 
Continued 
3.  Amount*  In  1960  budget, 
etc. — Continued 
(b)   Not    requiring    action 
because  tbey  will  be- 
come    available     in 
1960  under  prevlouB 
"bypassing"  laws: 

VA  direct  loans 150,  000,  000 

Farm    tenant    mortgage 

Insurance    fund 30.000.000 

Btorltlme    stuff 2.696,000 

Public    health 510.000 

Roads,  Indians 12.620.000 

Roads,  Park  Service 34.000.000 

Total  for  1960 — budget 

requests- 544.826,000 

Note. — Of  course,  these  are  budget  figures. 
If  legislative  committees  greatly  exceed  them 
on  such  things  as  housing,  depressed  areas, 
airports,  etc.,  the  totals  will  be  much  bigger. 

Now  you  say:  What  harm  is  done? 
What  is  the  effect  of  it?  Well,  the  effect 
is  just  this:  You  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate review  by  the  Congress  of  the 
funds  that  are  being  spent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  It  is  taking  the  con- 
trol of  these  funds  away  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  am  cer- 
tain every  Member  of  this  House  has 
heard  many  speeches  about  Congress 
losing  control  of  the  purse.  This  is 
probably  the  single  most  important  way 
it  is  being  lest. 

The  Congress,  for  example,  authorizes 
an  agency  to  borrow  $2  billion  directly 
from  the  Treasury  for  certain  expendi- 
ture purposes.  There  is  no  provision  for 
regular  annual  review  as  to  how  that 
money  is  spent.  So  long  as  that  condi- 
tion exists,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  discharging  its  duty.  With 
our  duty  to  appropriate  money  comes 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the 
money  appropriated  is  properly  spent — 
and  the  proper  and  time-honored  way 
is  the  annual  appropriations  process. 

I  think  one  of  the  smartest  things — 
just  as  an  illustration — that  this  Con- 
gress ever  did  was  with  reference  to  for- 
eign aid.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  has 
handled  that  particular  appropriation 
since  its  inception,  and  it  was  my  privi- 
lege for  a  long  time  to  be  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee — when  we  started 
the  foreign  aid  program  there  was  a 
suggestion  that  a  general  authorization 
be  given.  But,  the  Congress  said,  "No — 
a  program  of  this  kind  should  be  re- 
viewed annually.  In  that  way  we  can 
control  the  program  and  check  on  it 
every  year."  Therefore,  the  Congress 
provided  for  a  double  review  annually, 
because  it  required  an  annual  authoriza- 
tion. Every  year  the  administration  has 
had  to  come  before  this  body;  go  first  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  an 
authorization  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  then, 
after  Congress  acts  on  that,  the  adminis- 
tration has  to  request  an  appropriation 
and  go  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  justify  the  request.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  this  process  alone  has 
saved  this  Nation  billions  of  dollars,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  provided  adequate 
funds  for  the  foreign  aid  program.    We 


have  had  adequate  programs  and.  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  been  under  the 
strict  annual— I  want  to  stress  annual — 
review  of  the  Congress. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  facing  this  Nation  today  is  our 
fiscal  situation.  I  know  the  menace 
from  abroad.  I  know  that  we  are  facing 
one  of  the  most  ruthle.<:s  enemies  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  I  know  that 
we  have  to  make  expensive  provision  for 
our  national  defense,  but  let  us  under- 
stand thoroughly  that  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  is  a  vital  and  essential  part  of  our 
national  defense,  because  a  bankrupt 
nation  cannot  defend  itself. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  Nation  is 
near   bankruptcy,   but  I  do  .'^ay  to  you 
that  we  have  a  situation  whereby  we 
are     spending     tremendous     sums     of 
money  every  year.    I  have  those  figures 
before  me.     During  the  last  6  calendar 
years  we  have  collected  $444  billion  in 
taxes  from  our  people.     Notwithstand- 
ing that  fact,  our  Federal  debt  has  in- 
creased alarmingly.     We  are  facing  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  a  deficit  of  $12,- 
900.000.000.     We  talk  about  a  balanced 
bud2:et  for  next  year.    But  the  facts  are 
that  if  we  do  not  watch  out,  we  are 
going  to  face  a  deficit  again  next  year. 
If    we    cannot    balance    our    budget    in 
these  times  of  prosperity,  what  will  we 
do   when  we   face   times  of   adversity? 
We  as  Members  of  Congress  should  as- 
sume our  responsibility  and  properly  re- 
view appropriations  before  they  are  en- 
acted.    We  can't   balance   the   budget 
when   we   have   no   control   over   back- 
door spending.     We  must  see  that  ap- 
propriation bills  are  properly  handled, 
that  all  funds  are  handled  according  to 
the    proper   appropriation    process,    and 
that  what  money  we  do  spend  is  prop- 
erly  spent   and   that   no  more  is  spent 
than  is  absolutely  essential.     The  time- 
honored  way,  the  time-tested  way  has 
been  the  annual  congressional  appropri- 
ations review.     Let  us  follow  the  Con- 
stitution and  get  this  business  of  han- 
dling appropriations  back  on  the  right 
track. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
IMr.  G\RYl  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  minority  leader  IMr. 
Halleck  1 . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  1  Mr.  Gary  I 
knows  of  my  greet  affection  for  him.  but 
I  must  say  the  speech  he  has  just  made  is 
the  best  speech  that  could  possibly  be 
made  against  the  inclusion  of  the  $300 
million  in  thi.s  bill  which  we  do  not  need. 
I  agree  with  him  about  the  matter  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  but  there  is  a  time 
to  start,  and  right  now  is  the  time.  I 
want  the  people  of  this  country  to  know 
that  we  are  in  the  minority,  283  as 
against  153,  and  you  have  got  the  votes 
to  spend  an  additional  $300  million  if  you 
want  to  do  it.  But  if  I  have  my  way  the 
people  of  the  country  are  going  to  know 
just  who  is  doing  it.  and  they  are  going 
to  know  the  consequences  that  will  follow 
from  irresponsible  action. 

I  might  say  to  my  friends  that  this 
seems  to  be  the  opening  of  the  battle  of 
the  bud!;et.    Already  the  budget  busters 


are  on  the  move.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
to  see  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  TeagueI  apparently  in  the 
forefront  of  the  budget  busters. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Is  it  not  true 
that  the  President  asked  that  the  inter- 
est rate  on  VA  home  loans  be  increased? 
Mr.  HALLECK.     Yes. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    And  is  it  not 
true  that  he  said  if  there  was  a  realistic 
interest  rate  it  would  take  care  of  the 
veterans'    housing    problem? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Well.  I  only  yielded 
for  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  want  to 
make  one  point.  It  has  been  said  that 
if  a  realistic  Interest  rate  does  take  care 
of  veterans'  needs,  VA  does  not  have  to 
draw  any  of  this  $300  million.  It  Is  not 
mandatory.  It  is  permissive.  It  will  be 
up  to  the  Administration.  If  private 
capital  will  do  the  job  and  liquidate  the 
waiting  list  all  of  these  funds  will  not  be 
needed.  If  private  lenders  do  not  do  the 
job  with  this  interest  rate  Increase,  we 
will  expect  VA  to  use  these  direct  loan 
funds. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  ex- 
pressed surprise  regarding  my  p>osition 
on  this  bill  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
veterans  in  rural  areas  to  obtain  a  home 
loan.  I  would  hke  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  equally  surprised  to  see 
this  issue  being  converted  into  a  pwlitical 
football.  Our  committee  has  functioned 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  The  adoption  of 
the  interest  rate  amendment  was  non- 
vmrtisan.  The  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  add  additional  direct  loan  funds 
in  the  committee  was  nonpartisan  and 
there  were  only  two  dissenting  votes  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

My  committee  was  working  to  find  a 
way  to  provide  money  for  veterans  to  fi- 
nance home  loans.  It  surprises  me  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  not  ap- 
proached this  bill  in  the  same  spirit. 
The  gentleman's  own  district  and  State 
provide  good  examples  of  the  needs  for 
this  legislation.  The  survey  recently 
conducted  by  the  committee  shows  that 
there  are  approximately  36,620  veterans 
residing  in  the  gentleman's  district  and 
that  the  direct  loan  funds  in  the  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time  were  sufficient 
to  provide  only  15  direct  loans  In  his  dis- 
trict during  the  period  April  to  December 
1958. 

There  are  five  counties  in  the  gentle- 
man's district  where  not  a  single  direct 
loan  was  made,  yet  there  were  940  Indi- 
ana veterans  on  the  direct  loan  waiting 
list  in  December  1958.  The  gentleman's 
district  is  quite  similar  to  many  of  the 
mral  areas  throughout  the  Midwest  and 
Southwest. 

In  1956.  after  the  veterans'  housing 
program  had  operated  10  years,  we 
checked  every  county  in  the  United 
states.  The  following  percentages  of 
veterans  in  several  of  the  counties  in  the 
gentleman's  district  had  obtained  loans: 

County:  Percentage 

Benton 11.8 

Carroll 13.  7 

Pulton 14.  8 

J.isper 6.  6 

Ki).,chisko 15.  6 
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County: 
Newton. 
PuUckl. 
Starke-. 


Percentage 

17. 8 

12. 0 

8. 7 


These  percentages  compare  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  25.2  of  all  veterans 
who  had  obtained  a  home  loan  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  The  State  of  Indi- 
ana is  below  the  national  average,  hav- 
ing an  average  of  23.5  use  of  eligibility. 
I  have  pointed  out  the  counties  which 
I  have  mentioned  fall  below  both  the 
State  average  and  national  average  in 
the  use  of  entitlement. 

In  view  of  the  limited  opportunity 
which  veterans  in  Indiana  have  had  to 
participate  in  the  home  loan  program, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  would  be  Joining  with  the 
committee  in  passing  this  bill  rather 
than  seeking  to  capitalize  on  it  in  a 
political  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  chosen  a  poor  exam- 
ple. As  the  gentleman  knows  the  money 
used  in  this  program  is  not  lost  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  direct  loan  program 
is  showing  a  very  nice  return  to  the 
taxpayers  even  though  it  was  not  cre- 
ated primarily  for  that  purpose.  The 
program  has  returned  $45,578,552  in  in- 
terest to  the  Treasuj*y-  The  direct-loan 
program  for  World  War  II  veterans  is 
scheduled  to  expire  in  June  1980  and  the 
program  for  Korean  veterans  Is  sched- 
uled to  expire  in  JuJie  1965.  After  that 
time  all  repayments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest will  revert  to  the  Treasury  and 
since  veterans  have  a  record  of  paying 
off  their  loans  on  an  average  of  10  years, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  entire  amount 
which  has  been  authorized  for  direct 
loans  will  be  soon  rel  umed  to  the  Treas- 
ury with  interest  and  there  will  be  no 
resulting  losses  at  all  to  the  taxpayers. 
On  the  contrary,  the  program  will  show 
a  net  gain  to  the  taxpayers  running  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by 
1965. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  understand  that 
the  Administrator  may  draw  the  money 
at  his  discretion,  but  we  have  got  a 
responsibility  to  meet  right  here.  Rather 
than  to  vote  the  expenditure,  why  not 
go  ahead  with  this  realistic  Interest  rate 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  private 
capital  to  do  the  job?  Then  if  they  can- 
not do  the  job  they  can  come  in  and  ask 
for  more  money.  There  will  be  close  to 
$200  million  direct-loan  money  available 
to  begin  with. 

Let  me  say  with  reference  to  deficit 
spending,  already  in  three  bills  that  have 
been  started,  the  President's  budget 
would  be  thrown  out  of  balance  about  $3 
billion.  And  here  you  add  on  another 
$300  million  which  I  assume  would  not 
be  voted  if  we  did  not  expect  to  spend  it. 

Then,  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
TMr.  Gary]  said,  continued  deficit  spend- 
ing means  further  inflation — ruinous  in- 
flation. 

We  on  our  side  are  going  to  do  our  best 
to  hold  down  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  that  the  housewife  has  to  pay. 
We  are  going  to  fight  the  dissipation  of 
the  value  of  savings,  of  the  people  who 
have  put  their  money  in  dollar  invest- 
ments; yes,  and  the  retirement  pay  and 
disability  pay  of  the  veterans  themselves. 


Actually  there  is  no  need  for  this  addi- 
tional $300  million.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  rule.  An  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  strike  out  the  $300  million,  and 
I  shall  support  It. 

I  would  like  to  Interject  that  I  am  a 
little  surprised,  but  not  too  much,  at  the 
great  haste  with  which  this  bill  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  and  was  brought  out 
of  the  committee.  I  have  picked  up  a 
little  information  this  morning,  that 
even  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
not  familiar  with  what  the  necessities 
are.  I  suppose  it  was  a  move  based  on 
the  supposition  that  our  existing  fiscal 
responsibility  would  be  embarrassed  by 
having  to  vote  on  a  bill  like  this,  labeled 
as  the  first  veterans'  bill.  Now,  you  are 
not  going  to  embarrass  me.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  more  I  can  speak  for, 
but  It  is  not  going  to  embarrass  me  to 
support  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
$300  million  because  I  know  that  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  although  this  is  known 
as  a  veterans'  housing  bill,  this  bill  does 
not  apply  to  any  veterans  living  m 
a  metropolitan  area;  this  bill  applies 
only  to  veterans  in  remote  rural  areas. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course.  I  cannot 
yield  further  at  the  moment.  I  want  to 
respond  to  that,  because  that  was  a  pri- 
mary purpose  for  which  this  program 
was  developed.  The  necessity  in  that 
respect  is  all  eliminated.  Day  after  day 
after  day  last  year  we  had  a  general 
housing  bill  under  consideration  and  we 
heard  the  dire  predictions  of  the  gentle- 
men on  the  Democratic  side  who  said 
that  if  we  did  not  pass  that  bill  housing 
would  just  stop  in  this  country,  but  the 
fact  is  that  there  were  more  housing 
starts  in  1958  than  in  any  other  year 
but  one. 

The  new  housing  starts  in  December 
of  1958  projected  on  an  annual  basis 
reached  an  alltime  high,  and  it  was 
1,400,000  per  year.  So  you  see  actually 
those  dire  predictions  did  not  come  to 
pass. 

I  say  this  program  of  $300  million  Is 
not  necessary.  It  is  not  necessary  be- 
cause there  will  be  available  almost  $200 
million:  $150  million  authorized  in  legis- 
lation now  on  the  books;  $42  million  out 
of  principal  payments,  and  between  $3 
and  $4  million  that  will  come  from  the 
sale  of  some  of   these  properties. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  one 
other  proposition  to  establish,  I  hope  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everyone  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  hope  some  on  the 
other  who  may  be  concerned  about  what 
might  happen  if  this  $300  million  is  not 
provided,   that  needs  are  being  met. 

For  slightly  over  a  year  now,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  has  been 
conducting  the  certified  agency  pro- 
gram on  an  experimental  basis.  This 
program  makes  the  benefits  of  FHA 
financing  available  to  veterans  and 
others  in  rural  areas  and  smaller  towns 
that  are  distant  from  FHA  insuring 
offices.  There  has  been  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  voluntary  home  mortgage 


credit  program  which  is  also  helpful  to 
veterans  in  rural  areas.  In  this  effort. 

In  the  certified  agency  program, 
greater  responsibility  is  delegated  to  the 
financial  institution  that  originates  the 
application.  With  the  cooperation  of 
fee  appraisers  and  inspectors,  qualified 
and  assigned  by  the  FHA,  the  lender 
processes  Ihe  loan  to  closing.  By  this 
system  FHA  maintains  established 
standards  of  credit  analysis,  appraisal 
and  inspection  as  it  extends  its  useful- 
ness to  home  buyers  that  are  in  less 
accessible  areas. 

In  January  1958  CAP  was  iust  getting 
started  and  only  one  loan  had.  been 
closed  and  two  committed  under  this 
program.  Progress  during  the  year  was 
steady  and  several  new  areas  were  added 
to  the  experiment  as  the  year  prog- 
ressed. It  promises  to  be  a  real  force  In 
providing  financing  for  veterans. 

Announcement  has  already  been  made 
of  plans  to  extend  CAP  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  The  expansion  will  be  sub- 
ject to  receipt  of  additional  insurance 
authorization,  careful  training  of  agents, 
appraisers,  and  inspectors,  and  will  be 
limited  to  towns  of  20,000  population 
and  less,  in  areas  distant  from  the  in- 
suring oflSces  and  branches. 

Reception  to  this  program  has  been 
exceedingly  good  in  the  experimental 
areas  and  indications  are  that  the  pro- 
gram is  effectively  extending  FHA  into 
additional  territories.  As  of  December 
31,  1958,  18,566  loans  had  been  com- 
mitted and  7,461  loans  had  been  closed. 
Taking  into  account  the  very  limited 
area  and  time  of  the  program's  opera- 
tion, this  is  considered  an  excellent  re- 
sponse and  would  indicate  on  the  basis 
of  an  average  mortgage  loan  of  approxi- 
mately $10,000,  a  volume  of  approxi- 
mately $265  million  either  insured  or 
committed. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  certified 
agency  program  is  a  sound  concept 
which,  so  long  as  it  is  wisely  admin- 
istered, will  result  in  many  benefits  to 
the  home -buying  public  and  especially 
to  veterans  in  smaller  communities  and 
rural  areas. 

In  other  words,  the  FHA  is  develop- 
ing a  program  that  takes  advantage  of 
private  capital  through  the  guarantee 
of  the  amount  and  the  loans  are  be- 
ing made  in  that  fashion.  With  that, 
kind  of  a  program  moving  at  full  speed 
ahead,  utilizing  as  it  does  the  processes 
of  FHA,  to  which  we  all  subscribe,  why, 
may  I  ask  you  p)eople  who  talk  about 
fiscal  responsibility,  should  we  provide 
for  the  spending  of  $300  million  more 
and  throw  the  President's  budget  way 
out  of  balance  when  you  are  going  to 
have  available  for  direct  loans  $200  mil- 
lion, with  a  realistic  interest  rate,  in 
which  everyone  who  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  get  help  in  securing  homes 
will  be  provided  that  help? 

When  it  is  offered,  let  us  adopt  the 
amendment  to  strike  this  $300  million. 
Let  us  start  out  with  a  good  word  to  the 
coimtry  that,  having  regard  to  the 
dangers  and  the  perils  of  contmued 
deficit  financing  and  excessive  spend- 
ing, they  can  be  assured  we  are  going  to 
stop  deficit  spending.  We  can  only  do 
that  by  exercising  the  sort  of  courage 
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that  sometimes  is  mighty  useful  around 
certain  places^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
7V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  new  Members— the  old 
Members  are  aware  of  the  fact — may 
I  say  that  this  is  the  same  argument  we 
have  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 
the  Congress.  Of  course,  the  argument 
discounts  the  balancing  of  the  budget 
of  the  American  people,  it  discounts  the 
protection  to  American  people  from 
floods.  It  seems  that  some  of  our  Re- 
publican friends  have  taken  the  floor  in 
recent  days  to  talk  about  the  floods  that 
took  place  recently  in  Ohio.  But  each 
year  we  hear  the  same  battle  cry  with 
a  Republican  President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress. 

What  happened  in  recent  years?  In 
1957  the  President's  budget  message  esti- 
mated the  fiscal  year  1958  receipts  to  be 
$73,600  million  and  expenditures  of  $71.- 
800  million,  or  a  surplus  of  $1,800  million. 
The  newspapers  gave  great  importance 
to  the  balanced  budset.  That  was  the 
battle  cry  of  the  administration. 

A  year  later,  on  January  13.  1958,  the 
budget  message  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  were  reestimatcd  at  $72,400 
million  and  expenditures  at  $72,800  mil- 
lion, or  a  deficit  of  $400  million. 

The  January  1959.  buduet  showed  the 
actual  1958  receipts  at  $69,100  million 
and  e.xpcnditures  at  $71,900  million,  or 
a  deficit  of  $2,800  million. 

So  the  much  advertised  estimated  sur- 
plus of  $1,8C0  million  became  a  deficit  of 
$2,800  million,  a  difference  of  $4,800 
million. 

The  Congre.ss  during  that  session  re- 
duced the  Presidents  budget  message; 
just  the  same  as  we  reduced  it  in  the  85Lh 
Congress,  by  over  $5,600  million. 

Let  us  take  the  present  n.scal  year  and 
see  what  the  estimates  are.  We  remem- 
ber a  year  ago  the  same  cry  that  there 
was  a  balanced  budget,  that  the  President 
had  sent  up  a  balanced  bud'^et.  The 
January  13.  1958.  President's  budget  esti- 
mate for  fi.=cal  year  1959  showed  receipts 
of  $74,400  million  and  expenditures  of 
$73,900  million,  or  a  surplus  of  $500 
million. 

Again  the  argument  was  made  about 
a  balanced  budget.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  of  January  19, 
1959,  gave  a  corrected  estimate  of  re- 
ceipts of  $68  billion,  expenditures  $S0.9 
billion,  or  a  deficit  of  $12.9  billion. 
Nearly  a  year  ago  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  when  the  administration  was 
telling  the  country  there  would  be  a  sur- 
plus, estimated  there  would  be  a  deficit 
of  between  $11  billion  and  $12  billion, 
despite  the  fact  that  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress  we  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  e.stimate  by  $617,242,723 
and  in  the  previous  session  we  reduced 
the  President's  budget  estimate  by  over 
35  billion.  So.  during  the  last  Congress, 
the  85th  Congress,  there  was  a  reduction 
in  the  President's  budget  estiipates  in 
2  years  of  over  $5.6  billion.  And,  who 
is  going  to  say  that  we  will  not  reduce? 
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Who  is  going  to  say  that  the  Congress 
will  not  reduce  the  President's  budget 
estimate?  That  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  have  to  hew  the  line  to  what 
he  recommends.  We  can  use  our  own 
judgment.  But,  here  in  January  they 
are  making  the  same  cry  that  they  made 
in  January  of  last  year  and  in  January 
of  the  year  before  of  a  balanced  budget, 
when  the  administration  itself,  by  its 
own  act.  unbalanced  the  budget  in  this 
fiscal  year  by  $12.9  billion. 

Mr,  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.     McCORMACK.      Of    course,     I 

yield 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  For  a  question. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  I  listened  to  the 
.speech  of  the  Kontlt-man  from  Virf',ini;i 
IMr.  Gary)  a  little  bit  a-.o.  and  if  I 
hc.ird  him  correctly,  it  was  that  the  sup- 
plemental approj-Tiations  for  tliis  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  would  be  something;  over 
$3  billion,  as  I  remember.  Has  the 
pentleman  taken  that  into  account  in 
portrayin','  the  maLiniucent  accomplish- 
ments'of  the  85ih  Con'.;icss  in  re.^pcct 
to  balancin^^  the  budget? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  difference  of 
$12,9  billion  is  oil  estimates  t;iven  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Conr^re.ss  itself,  in  the  85th 
Con^ness.  reduced  the  President's  budi^'ct 
estimate  by  $5.6  billion.  So,  the  Con- 
gre.-^s  has  reduced  it.  If  there  is  any 
spending,  it  is  a  spending  President  and 
not  a  spendiii'T  Con.nrcss. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  legislation  of  this  type  has  come 
before  the  Congress,  In  1950  there  was 
direct  housing  loans  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  veterans.  Further- 
more, the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration started  throu^^h  this  method; 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  started 
throu.t^h  this  method;  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  the  .same  way;  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion; the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration: Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion; Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  important  progres- 
sive pieces  of  legislation  that  had  to  start 
through  the  employment  of  the  method 
engaged  in  this  bill.  Tho.';e  who  are  op- 
po.sed  to  progressive  legislation  always 
take  a  position  in  opposition  to  certain 
provisions  being  included  in  any  bill.  If 
that  opposition  had  prevailed,  much  of 
the  progressive  legislation  of  the  past 
years  now  on  the  statute  books  would 
never  have  been  enacted  into  law. 

To  me.  the  amazing  thing  is  that  some 
of  those  who  come  down  here  now  and 
who  will  come  down  here  when  public 
housing  comes  up  and  who  are  opposed 
to  the  provisions  of  that  bill  are  the  loud- 
est in  demanding  that  the  same  provi- 
sions be  included  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  bill,  be  included  in 
coruiection  with  agriculture.  I  supported 
them  on  that  occasion,  but  they  talk  one 
way  when  a  bill  affects  them  and  they 
talk  another  way  when  a  bill  affects  an- 
other part  of  our  country. 


Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  original 
intent  is  to  discuss  the  general  overaU 
problem  presented  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Gary  J. 
because  I  feel  that  the  problem  he  sets 
forth  is  one  that  is  of  major  seriousness 
and  c.-nscQUcnce  to  the  counti-y  and  a 
matter  that  this  Congress  should  meet 

head  on.  .   ,     .    j. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virgmia  indi- 
cated, there  is  a  provision  in  this  legis- 
lation which  is  another  attempt  by  a 
back-door  means  and  method  to  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  Federal  Trea.sury, 
I  refer  specifically  to  that  portion  of  the 
bill  on  page  1,  begaining  in  line  5,  as 
follows: 

In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  In  this 
subsection,  the  S  cretnry  of  the  Trensurj 
fcl\;i;i  also  advnnce  to  the  Administrator  such 
add'.tioniil  sum.s.  not  in  excess  of  $300  million 
as  the  Administrator  may  request,  and  the 
sums  so  advanced  shall  be  mr.de  available 
without  reiTard  to  any  limitation  contained 
in  this  sub.>ectlon  with  re<=pect  to  the  amount 
wlii'-h  nipy  be  advanced  In  any  one  quarter 
aniiuiil  perltKl. 

That  particular  language  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  basic  act.  On  page  3  of  the 
committee  report  you  will  find  the  basic 
lo!'islation  in  toto.  with  the  language  I 
have  just  read  included  in  its  appro- 
priate place. 

If  you  read  this  language  on  page  30 
of  the  committee  report  I  think  you  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the 
pentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Gary], 
others,  and  I  have  come  to,  that  this  is 
a  very  unsound,  unwise  method  of  mak- 
in-^  funds  available  to  the  various  agen- 
cies of  our  Government.  First.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  in  the 
conclusion  that  this  particular  funding 
mcihod  is  basically  unconstitutional. 
Secondly,  it  takes  from  this  body,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  its  prerogative 
to  have  oriqinal  review  of  appropriation 
proposals,  or  spending  bills.  Thirdly,  I 
think  this  approach  is  fundamentally 
fiscally  irresponsible. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Gary!  pointed  out,  but  if  he  did 
not,  it  .should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  there  were  some 
16  lemslative  proposals  that  had  pro- 
visions similar  in  effect  to  this  one. 
Twelve  of  those  bills  originated  in  the 
other  body,  and  only  4  in  this  body.  We 
in  the  House  should  object  to  this  situa- 
tion as  a  limitation  on  our  constitutional 
and  traditional  prerogative. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  TABER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  was  correct,  as  far  as  he 
went,  when  he  told  about  the  reductions 
that  were  made  by  the  85th  Congress 
through  the  regular  appropriations 
process,  but  he  did  not  tell  about  the 
nearly  $4  billion  increase  over  the  budget 
request  which  was  also  enacted  by  the 
same  85th  Congress,  where  the  money 
went  out  of  the  Treasury  through  these 
back-door  provisions  in  legislative  bills 
outside  the  appropriations  process.   That 
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means  that  the  savinfirs  through  cuttin^r 
the  appropriations  estimates  in  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  bills  were  substanti- 
ally wiped  out  by  the  Increase  in  the 
back-door  withdrawals.  The  back-door 
withdrawals  are  the  things  we  have  be- 
fore us  right  now  and  that  will  bankrupt 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  not  only  means  that 
the  savings  were  wiped  out,  but  it  means 
that  any  opportvmity  for  savings  was 
wiped  out  because  there  was  no  review 
allowing  us  an  opportunity  for  savings  in 
those  bills. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  observations  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  those  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  GaryI. 

As  I  was  about  to  say,  the  other  body 
in  12  instances  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress,  in  effect,  originated  appro- 
priation bills.  According  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  interpretations  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  is  an  inappropriate  action 
for  them  to  take,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we,  in  this  body,  should  be  jealous  of  our 
responsibilites  and  our  obligations  in  this 
area.  We  should  prevent  now  and  in 
the  future  the  inclusion  of  such  language 
in  all  bills  that  originate  in  this  body 
or  in  the  other  body. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  point 
that,  in  my  Judgment,  this  kind  of  pro- 
vision is  fiscally  irresponsible.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  pointed 
out  that  in  the  first  session  of  the  85th 
Congress,  the  House  and  Senate  by  the 
recommendations  of  their  respective 
committees  on  appropriations  reduced 
the  new  obligatlonal  authority  requested 
by  the  President  to  the  extent  of  slightly 
over  $5  billion.  However,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
failed  to  point  out  that  in  the  same  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate increased  the  President's  request  for 
the  right  to  obligate  by  this  back-door 
method  over  $2,700  million.  Those  facts 
and  figures  are  pointed  out  on  page  80 
and  81  of  hearings  on  the  1960  budget 
which  were  Just  concluded  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  this  back-door 
method  in  the  first  session  of  the  85th 
Congress,  the  President  recommended 
legislation  which  would  have  made 
available  $3,168,905,000.  but  the  Con- 
gress by  this  irresponsible  method  upped 
that  availability  to  $5,807,751,000,  in- 
creasing the  President's  budget  in  this 
area  by  over  $2.7  billion.  In  the  second 
session  of  the  85th  Congress,  the  House 
and  Senate  reduced  the  new  obligatlonal 
authority  through  the  Appropriations 
Committees  by  the  cum  of  $617  million. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  by  this  back-door 
method,  the  House  and  Senate  went  be- 
yond the  President's  budget  and,  in  ef- 
fect, increased  the  availability  of  obUga- 
tional  authority. 

In  my  judgment  and  in  my  opinion, 
we  should  stop  this  kind  of  funding,  that 
I  indicated  in  the  language  on  page  1 
of  the  bill.  I  am  convmced  that  if  we 
strike  that  language  in  this  bill  and  in 


subsequent  bills,  we  will  get  a  higher  de- 
gree of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Let  me  point  out  again  In  another 
way  what  I  mean.  All  of  you  have  or 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Budg- 
et in  Brief.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  55 
of  that  document,  you  will  find  this 
language : 

In  1953  unexpended  balances  carried  for- 
ward at  the  end  of  the  year  from  appropria- 
tions was  $78.4  billion. 

By  constsmt  pressure  from  the  Con- 
gress those  unexpended  balances  in  a 
period  of  about  8  years  have  been  re- 
duced to  $41.5  billion.  In  other  words, 
in  1953  the  unexpended  balance  was  $78.4 
billion.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1960  it  is 
estimated  it  will  be  $41.5  billion.  That 
is  a  reduction  in  unexpended  balances 
of  approximately  $37  billion.  To  me  that 
shows  that  the  Congress  in  the  regular 
appropriation  processes  has  done  a  good 
job  and  was  able  to  get  a  higher  degree 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

If  you  will  go  down  to  a  line  below 
in  this  same  chart  you  will  find  this, 
"From  other  authorizations,  authoriza- 
tions to  spend  from  debt  receipts" — 
that  is  the  process  and  procedure  which 
is  in  this  paragraph— you  will  find  that 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1953  the  unexpended 
balance  in  this  category  totaled  $20.2 
billion.  If  you  will  go  across  the  page 
you  will  find  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1959  the 
unexpended  balance  in  this  category  will 
probably  go  up  to  $26  billion,  an  increase 
of  $5.8  billion. 

I  am  only  seeking  to  illustrate  that 
when  we  use  this  faulty  method  of  fi- 
nancing the  Congress  loses  fiscal  control. 
the  Congress  loses  the  ability  to  intel- 
ligently scan,  item  by  item,  the  requests 
for  expenditure.  When  we  do  that  we 
find  that  the  unexpended  balances  in- 
crease. That  is  a  condition  which  we 
should  not  condone.  One  way  to  stop  it 
is  to  eliminate  this  kind  of  provision  in 
this  bill  or  m  any  other  bill.  Then  we 
can  return  to  the  kind  of  control  which 
has  brought  a  reduction  in  unexpended 
balances  from  appropriation,  from  $78.4 
billion  down  to  $41.5  billion  over  the  same 
period  of  time. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  legislation, 
with  this  kind  of  provision  in  it,  is  un- 
sound, unwise  and  fiscally  irresponsible, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  it  is  defeated  if  this 
provision  is  retained. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FORD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ARENE>S.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
I  agree  entirely  with  the  position  which 
the  gentleman  takes.  Further  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  House  that  some  years 
ago  there  was  a  Member  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Rich,  with  whom  many  of 
the  older  Members  had  the  privilege  of 
serving,  who  always  asked  the  $64,000 
question  which  should  be  in  the  minds  of 
everybody  today:  "Where  are  you  going 
to  get  the  money?" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rodney).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Taber]. 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  did  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  the  Constitution 
provide  that  no  funds  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Treasury  except  by  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  Congress? 

This  was  the  reason:  They  knew  that 
bureaucratic  control  and  bureaucratic 
management  was  irresp>onsible  and  that 
the  people  could  not  be  protected  from 
the  bureaucrats  except  by  requiring  that 
the  money  that  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury  must  be  withdrawn  on  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Congress. 

I  ran  into  a  story  yesterday  that  made 
me  realize  just  how  irresponsible  bureau- 
crats are.  They  were  going  to  build  a 
six-room  schoolhouse  for  Indian  chil- 
dren. That  was  fine;  but  what  do  you 
suppose  they  brought  in  for  architects 
and  engineers'  fees  for  that  job?  Tko 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars — 
almost  half  enough  to  build  the  school- 
house. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  allow  the 
bureaucrats  to  fritter  away  money  for- 
ever? The  only  salvation  for  the  United 
States  is  the  control  by  Congress  of  the 
right  to  appropriate  money,  and  unless 
we  preserve  that  right  and  maintain  our 
liberties  in  that  field,  we  are  gone. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled  into  voting  for 
something  we  know  is  wrong  and  is  the 
vrong  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What  is 
the  use  of  having  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee, the  Appropriations  Committee,  if 
we  adopt  this  kind  of  procedure? 

Mr.  TABER.  It  is  gradually  growing 
bigger  and  bigger,  and  the  waste  is  be- 
coming worse  and  worse.  That  is  why, 
as  I  understand,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia offered  an  amendment  to  the  rules 
of  the  House  which  would  correct  this 
situation.  I  hope  we  will  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility and  not  let  any  more  money 
flow  out  of  the  Treasury  by  the  back 
door. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  talk  about  the  question  that  has 
been  raised  here  this  morning  of  this 
back-door  approach  to  the  Treasury,  as  it 
is  called.  I  would  like  first  to  make  clear 
how  that  situation  developed.  It  came 
about  by  provisions  in  authorization  bills 
which  state  that  the  administrator  of 
the  agency  in  question  may  issue  notes. 
He  may  take  those  notes  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  required  to  cash  those 
notes  and  treat  it  as  a  transaction  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Act.  In  that 
way  the  review  of  appropriations  never 
gets  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
to  the  Senate,  for  that  matter. 

This  thing  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time  in  small  fashion;  last  year  it 
mushroomed.  As  you  have  heard,  over 
$9  billion  of  bills  came  to  the  House  with 
that  provision  in  them;  and  although 
the  other  body  is  prohibited  under  our 
rules  from  mitiating  appropriations,  and 
is  prohibited  xmder  the  direct  terms  of 
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the  Constitution  from  initiating  revenue 
bills,  12  of  those  16  bills  which  came 
before  the  House  were  bills  coming  from 
the  other  body. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
v'hcn  you  see  something  ought  to  be 
done,  stop  talking  about  it  and  act.  I 
hr.ve  introduced  a  resolution  this  morn- 
ing to  amend  the  rules  so  as  to  bring  us 
tack  within  the  terms  of  constitutional 
legislation.  That  resolution  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Rules  Committee.  I  very 
much  hope  the  Rules  Committee  will 
bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the 
near  future.  If  that  is  done,  this  House 
will  determine  in  a  democratic  way.  and 
as  it  should,  whether  we  shall  pursue  the 
course  which  we  have  been  pursuing  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  conform  to  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

I  know  certain  people  get  tired  of  be- 
ing told  about  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and,  in  view  of  what  is 
going  on  in  tlie  country,  I  feel  some 
hesitancy  about  mentioning  that  more 
or  less  outmoded  document. 

In  the  first  place,  as  you  have  been 
told  this  morning,  there  is  a  specific  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution — just  a  few 
words — which  says  tliat  no  money  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  of  tlie 
United  States  except  by  appropriation 
pursuant  to  law.  Time  and  again  liere 
it  has  been  held,  and  is  the  solid  rule 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
an  appropriation  is  anything  that  per- 
mits money  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury  without  furllier  action  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Constitution  also  specifically  pro- 
vides that  all  revenue  measures  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  the  thcDry  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  that  the 
Members  of  the  Ilou.se  are  closest  to  the 
people  bearing  the  burden  of  taxation. 
So  the  Constitution  specifically  gives  this 
body  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
originate  revenue  legislation. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  which  I  have 
spoken  of  concerning  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Loan  Act  is  an  example.  As  I  said 
to  you  before,  12  of  those  bills  came 
here  last  year  from  the  other  body  that 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  initiate  legislation 
affecting  tax  measures. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  give  some  serious  consideration  to 
this  problem.  It  is  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem. You  cannot  possibly  keep  up  with 
your  financing  with  this  method  of  op- 
eration. All  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to 
say  that  before  any  money  is  appropri- 
ated or  any  means  provided  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  Treasury  the  matter  shall 
come  to  the  House,  go  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  be  considered  by  that 
committee  and  analyzed  and  acted  on 


by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
That  Is  all  there  is  to  the  proposition. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  the  majority 
leader,  talking  about  how  all  of  these 
things  which  have  been  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  would  not  have  been 
done  if  we  had  not  had  this  back-door- 
to-the-Treasury  proposition.  I  am  not 
proud  of  that  statement.  This  House 
has  always  been  able  to  act  within  the 
Constitution.  There  are  ways  it  can  be 
done.  To  say  it  cannot  be  done  in  any 
way  except  by  violating  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  inaccurate  sort  of  a  statement. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  here  this 
morning  about  the  budget.  We  all  want 
to  balance  the  budget.  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  House  wants  to  be  respon- 
sible in  our  fiscal  affairs.  I  wish  we 
would  not  get  so  much  politics  into  this 
because  every  time  we  get  to  talking 
about  "who  done  it"  each  side  says  the 
other  side  did  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  did  cut  the  President's  budget  by 
over  S5  billion  last  year.  But  let  me  -say 
to  you  genllemen  on  my  side  Oi  the  aisle, 
we  Democrats  did  not  do  it.  Let  me  say 
to  you  gentlemen  over  there  on  the  Re- 
publican side  that  you  did  not  do  it.  It 
was  done  by  the  responsible  membership 
of  this  House  on  lK)th  sides  of  the  aisle, 
irrespective  of  political  considerations, 
by  Members  who  thought  we  ou:-;ht  to 
have  a  strong  financial  policy.  That  is 
the  v.ay  it  was  done,  and  if  it  is  done 
again  that  is  the  way  it  has  got  to  be 
done. 

I  hope  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  feel  as  some  of  us  do  about  the  dire 
necessity  of  doing  something  about  tlie 
expenditures  of  this  Nation  will  stand 
together  and  irrespective  of  the  line  that 
runs  down  the  middle  of  this  Chamber 
here  vote  your  convictions  for  a  balanced 
buds^et  and  for  a  sound  fiscal  policy, 
\nithout  regard  to  political  parties. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TE AGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  2256)  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
direct  loans;  to  remove  certain  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  guaranteed  loans ;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2256.  with  Mr. 
Thornberry  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  my.>elf  such  time  as  I  may 

require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  regret  that 
the  leadership  on  my  left  has  chosen  to 
make  this  veterans  bill  a  political  foot- 
ball. I  wish  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  could  have  been  in  our  committee 
the  2  days  that  we  worked  on  this  bill. 
Politics  was  never  mentioned;  it  was 
never  thought  of  in  any  way.  form,  or 
fashion.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  very 
sincere  effort  of  a  committee  of  this 
Congress  to  take  care  of  a  job  that  has 
been  given  to  us  of  taking  care  of  hous- 
ing for  veterans  in  this  country.  This 
is  not  an  irresponsible  bill.  It  is  a 
good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  into  all 
of  the  details  of  our  veterans'  housing 
program.  I  am  going  to  cover  the  two 
principal  parts  of  this  bill.  One  part  of 
it  is  $300  million  for  direct  loans;  the 
other  part  of  it  is  increasing  the  interest 
rate  on  guaranteed  loan.s  from  4^4  per- 
cent to  5 '  4  percent.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  recommends  that  we  in- 
crease the  interest  rate.  I  have  opposed 
thus  increase  for  many  years.  It  finally 
boils  down  to  the  fact  of  whether  or  not 
you  want  fewer  houses  and  have  our 
veterans  pay  less  interest  or  whether  you 
want  more  houses  and  let  them  pay  more 
interest.  Our  committee,  after  very 
careful  deliberation,  in  the  most  non- 
partisan atmosphere  that  you  can 
imagine,  voted  to  increase  the  interest 
rate.  After  that  there  was  a  vote  to  in- 
crease the  amount  from  $150  million 
to  $300  million  for  direct  loans. 

Now.  first  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about 
direct  leans.  There  are  over  45.000 
veterans  on  the  waiting  list  for  direct 
loans.  The  Administrator  had  $150 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1959— July  1, 
1938  to  June  30.  1959.  All  that  money 
has  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury.  It 
has  been  distributed  by  the  VA  central 
oiLce.  Now,  if  this  SU  percent  interest 
rate  will  provide  money  for  housing,  the 
Administrator  for  Veterans'  Affairs  does 
not  have  to  draw  one  dime  of  this  $300 
million.  If  it  does  not  produce  the  money 
to  build  veterans'  housing,  then  he 
should  draw  it  and  we  will  expect  him  to 
do  so.  There  ha.s  been  a  period  in  the 
past  when  he  failed  to  draw  $50  million 
that  was  available.  So,  it  is  up  to  the 
Administrator  and  the  President  whether 
they  use  this  $300  million.  The  following 
charts  show  the  activity  in  the  VA  direct 
loan  program  as  compared  with  the  VA 
guaranteed  loan  program: 
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Now,  more  than  that,  when  a  veteran 
applies  for  a  direct  loan,  the  minute  he 
does  the  Administrator  lets  it  be  known 
to  the  private  lenders  that  this  veteran 
has  applied  for  a  direct  loan.  If  no  pri- 
vate lender  Indicates  he  wants  the  pa- 
per he  makes  the  loan.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator makes  a  builder-commitment, 
then  within  60  days  any  lender  can  pur- 
chase this  loan  and  get  the  two  points 
paid  for  the  commitment.  After  60  days 
any  private  lender  in  the  United  States 
can  pick  up  this  paper  or  any  direct 
loan  any  time  he  wants  to  at  par.  So 
if  the  administration  thinks  this  5U 
percent  is  going  to  provide  ample  money 
for  loans,  why  are  they  complaining 
about  this?  There  is  no  reason  for  it 
if  what  they  say  turns  out  to  be  true. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AyresI  would  not  misinform  this 
House.  I  understood  him  to  say  this  bill 
had  nothing  to  do  with  veterans  in  the 
metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Is  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressing a  question  to  me? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  if  he  cares  to 
comment  on  it.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
I  have  served  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  for  many  years.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  for  many 
years  and  served  as  its  chairman  dur- 
ing the  83d  Congress.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  without  question  one  of 
the  best  informed  Members  of  this  body 
on  matters  relating  to  veterans'  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  said  this  was  billed 
as  a  veterans'  housing  bill  for  all  vet- 
erans. Actually  the  moneys  in  this  bill 
apply  only  to  those  veterans  in  the  rural 
communities  that  qualify  for  the  direct 
loans  in  what  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tor has  designated  as  being  direct-loan 
areas.  As  far  as  the  increase  in  the 
interest  rate  from  4^4  percent  to  5'/4 
percent,  that  will  help  the  veterans  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  get  loans,  which 
we  all  know  they  cannot  get  today. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  lives  in  a  metro- 
politan area  in  his  State  of  Ohio.  About 
35  to  40  percent  of  the  veterans  have  been 


able  to  get  VA-guaranteed  loans.  Yet 
there  are  other  counties  in  Ohio  where 
only  5,  6.  or  7  percent  of  the  veterans 
have  been  able  to  get  loans.  This  bill  is 
to  help  those  veterans  that  cannot  get 
loans  any  other  way.  The  5 '4  percent 
should  provide  more  guaranteed  loan 
money  for  veterans  in  the  metropolitan 
areas. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  what  the  Vet- 
erans' Administrator  told  us  is  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  direct  loan  program: 

Public  Law  85  364  permitted  a  Treasury 
advance  of  up  to  $50  million  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1958  and  au- 
thorized $150  million  in  Treasury  advances 
during  each  of  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960. 

For  1959  there  is  about  $40  million  in 
the  regional  offices,  but  there  is  no  more 
money  due  from  the  Treasury,  and  not  a 
dime  in  the  central  office  for  additional 
loans  until  the  1st  of  July. 

The  funds  which  became  available  for  the 
fourth  qxiarter  of  fiscal  year  1958  were  allo- 
cated to  our  regional  offices  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  of  their  needs  to  provide  loans  to  vet- 
erans on  their  March  1958  waiting  lists.  By 
the  end  of  June  1958,  loans  made  and  In 
process  had  exhausted  funds  available  and 
the  waiting  list  had  grown  to  nearly  35,000. 

The  maximum  permissible  Treasury  ad- 
vances have  been  obtained  for  the  first  three 
quarters    of    fiscal    year    1959.      These    fxands. 

together  with  the  proceeds  of  sales  and  prin- 
cipal repayments  on  loans  previously  made, 
have  been  allocated  to  our  regional  ofHces 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  of  veteran  population  In 
designated  housing  credit  shortage  areas. 

This  is  the  present  situation. 

At  the  end  of  December  1958.  loans  made 
and  In  process  were  sufficient  to  absorb 
funds  available  as  of  that  date  and  there 
were  more  than  45,000  on  waiting  Usta.  The 
funds  which  have  been  allotted  to  regional 
offices  for  making  direct  loans  during  the 
third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1959  and  the  esti- 
mated principal  repayments  during  the  bal- 
ance of  this  fiscal  year — no  Treasury  ad- 
vances being  available  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter— will  be  enough  to  make  about  7.000 
loans.  Funds  which  will  become  available 
during  fiscal  year  1960  will  be  enough  to 
make  about  20,000  loans. 

That  means  of  the  45,000  veterans 
now  on  the  waiting  list,  if  you  take  the 
situation  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
was  talking  about,  this  money  will  take 
care  of  about  35,000  loans  through  1960, 
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and  this  does  not  Include  all  the  new 
applications  that  will  come  in. 

My  committee  tried  desperately  to 
meet  this  housing  situation,  and  we  have 
a  good  bill.  Again,  it  is  not  an  Irre- 
sponsible bill. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee  it 
was  indicated  that  VA's  home  loan  ac- 
tivity has  declined  drastically  during  the 
past  few  months.  As  a  result  VA  has 
reduced  its  personnel.  VA  officials  have 
predicted  that  if  the  bill  before  us  is 
enacted  that  their  anticipated  workload 
will  double  next  year.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  the  VA  Loan  Guaranty  Sec- 
tion will  need  additional  money  for  per- 
sonnel. 

I  expect  to  contact  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  urge  him  to  antici- 
pate this  problem  in  his  budget  planning 
for  the  months  ahead.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  our  Appropriations  Committee  will 
recognize  this  problem  when  they  con- 
sider the  VA's  budget. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  just  a  little 
bit  curious  about  why  it  is  necessary  on 
the  direct  loans  to  increase  the  amount 
of  interest  to  make  it  the  same  as  the 

guaranteed  loans  would  get.  But,  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  agree  the  interest  rate 
for  the  guaranteed  loans  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  get  private  capital, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  private  capital 
even  then  is  not  forthcoming,  should  the 
veteran  nevertheless  be  penalized  when 
the  Government  makes  a  direct  loan? 
Why  should  not  his  interest  rate  imder 
that  ."situation  remain  just  the  way  It  is 
now? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man raises  a  very  good  point.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  the  Administrator  has 
the  authority  to  set  this  interest  rate. 
He  has  always  set  this  rate  the  same  as 
the  guaranteed  loans.  Since  the  pro- 
gram began,  we  have  lost  on  direct  loans 
something  over  $1  million  and  we  have 
made  something  over  $40  million.  So.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  an  excellent 
point,  and  it  is  something  that  my  com- 
mittee probably  should  have  looked  into 
before  this. 
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Mr.  R008EVSLT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  averse  to  my  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  would  hold  the 
direct  loan  interest  rate  to  the  amount 
which  presently  Is  charged  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  program  is  making 
money? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  From  what 
I  know  right  now,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  would  not  be  able  to  agree  with 
that.  I  would  like  to  have  a  further 
study  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  order  that  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  may  be  better  understood,  I 
would  lil:e  to  review  the  history  of  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program  from  its 
inception. 

After  World  War  11  the  returning  vet- 
erans found  themselves  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  trying  to  purchase  homes. 
This  disadvantage  prevailed  because 
they  had  no  money  for  down  payments 
to  comp>ete  with  the  defense  workers 
who  had  higher  paying  jobs  and  who 
were  therefore  able  to  accumulate  a  siz- 
able saving  for  a  down  payment  on  a 
home.  Farther,  homes  were  scarce  and 
builders  were  unable  to  obtain  commit- 
ments to  build  a  sufficient  number  of 
homes  to  be  financed  with  conventional 
financing  and  low  down  payments.  In 
order  to  assist  the  returning  veteran  to 
readjust  to  civilian  life.  Congress  passed 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944.  This  act  included  numerous  bene- 
fits, such  as  the  vast  educational  pro- 
grams with  which  everybody  is  familiar, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  loan 
guaranty  benefits.  This  act  was  to  run 
for  10  years  after  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  World  War  11,  which  was  later 
established  as  July  25,  1947. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  loan 
guaranty  program  provided  a  guarantee 
to  a  private  lender  who  was  willing  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  a  home  for  a 
qualified  veteran.  The  guaranty  was  50 
percent  of  the  purchase  price,  but  not 
to  exceed  $4,000.  The  loan  was  to  be  at 
4  percent  interest  and  could  run  for  20 
or  25  years.  This  small  amount  of  guar- 
anty was  used  to  guarantee  the  down 
payment  portion  of  the  purchase  price 
of  a   home.     A   combination  loan,   with 

the  Veterans'  Administration  guarantee- 
ing part  and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration insuring  the  remainder, 
assisted  many  a  veteran  in  purchasing 
a  home.  However,  the  down  payments 
and  the  monthly  payments  were  rather 
high,  having  been  scheduled  according 
to  requirements  of  the  FHA. 

This  type  of  loan  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
veteran  and  the  lender,  and  in  1950  Con- 
gress changed  the  law  providing  for  an 
incresise  in  the  amount  of  guarantee  to 
60  percent  of  the  sale  price,  or  $7,500, 
whichever  was  the  smaller.  This  new 
act  proved  to  be  the  solution  in  assisting 
veterarvs  in  purchsjsing  homes  and,  in 
addition.  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  underwriting  steps  ever  taken  in 
the  mortgage  field  for  the  purchase  of 
homes. 

By  1950  Congress  found  that  the  vet- 
erans living  in  our  rural  areas,  small 
cities,  and  towns,  were  failing  to  obtain 


private  or  conventional  financing.  This 
was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
large  lenders  refused  to  make  loans  in 
outlying  areas  because  they  could  make 
all  the  loans  they  wanted  in  the  greater 
metropolitan  areas  where  servicing  was 
no  problem.  In  order  to  correct  this  In- 
equity, Congress  in  1930  authorized  the 
Veterans*  Administration  direct  loan 
program.  This  program  provided  $150 
million  and  authorized  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  loans  directly  to  veterans 
living  in  the  rural  areas,  small  cities,  and 
towns  where  private  or  conventional 
financing  was  not  available.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  for  a  direct  loan  was  set 
by  law  at  $10,000.  The  program  imme- 
diately stimulated  purchases  of  homes  in 
the  rural  areas  and  veterans  at  once  be- 
gan making  application  for  direct  loans. 
The  first  appropriation  of  $150  million 
was  soon  used  up.  Since  1950  each  Con- 
gress has  extended  the  program  and  au- 
thorized additional  stuns  of  money.  The 
funds  authorized  have  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient each  year,  and  a  large  waiting 
list  of  veterans  desiring  direct  loans  has 
been  constantly  in  existence  since  1950. 

In  1951  the  lenders  slowed  down  the 
making  of  guaranteed  loans,  claiming 
that  the  4-percent  interest  rate  was  not 
a  sufficient  yield  for  them  and  they  t>e- 
gan  investing  their  money  in  other  fields. 
Testimony  was  received  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  the  effect  that 
the  interest  rate  must  be  increased,  or 
the  VA  loan  guarantee  program  would 
become  nonexistent.  This  was  the  first 
effect  of  the  tight  money  market  on  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program.  Thus  in 
order  for  veterans  to  continue  to  obtain 
financing,  the  VA  Administrator  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  increase  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  Veterans'  Administration 
interest  rate  to  AV2  percent.  This  au- 
thority was  provided  in  the  1948  amend- 
ment to  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944.  Immediately  after  the  ceil- 
ing was  raised  to  4 ^^2  percent,  the  lend- 
ers, again  finding  the  veterans'  loan  at- 
tractive, made  ample  funds  available  for 
loans  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Even  this  increase  in  interest  rate  did 
not  assist  veterans  living  in  our  rural 
areas  to  obtain  private  financing,  and  the 
direct-loan  program  was  therefore  ex- 
tended, with  an  additional  authorization 

of  $150  million. 

Both  the  guaranteed-  and  the  direct- 
loan  programs  continued  to  provide 
homes  for  veterans  until  1957,  when  the 
tight-money  situation  made  mortgage 
funds  unavailable  for  a  veteran's  V2- 
percent  guaranteed  loan.  Testimony 
was  again  presented  to  the  committee  by 
the  lenders,  stating  that  unless  the  in- 
terest rate  was  increased  they  would  be 
unable  to  make  any  more  VA  loans  be- 
cause of  the  low  yield  which  placed  the 
veteran's  loan  at  a  disadvantage  with 
other  available  loans  paying  the  lenders 
higher  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  opposed  to  the 
original  mcrease  in  interest  rate  from 
4  to  4>^  percent  because  I  felt  that  the 
veteran's  guaranteed  loan  had  many  ad- 
vantages for  lenders  over  other  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  Government  home  loans. 
These  advantages  were,  and  still  are, 
that  a  lender  making  a  veteran  guaran- 


teed loan  receives  his  claim  in  cash  upon 
foreclosure.  Other  Government-insured 
loans  pay  off  in  debentures.  Further — 
and  this  is  an  outstanding  advantage — 
in  case  the  lender  is  unable  to  deliver 
physical  possession  of  the  property  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  upon  fore- 
closure, the  VA  will  still  pay  in  cash  the 
lender's  claim.  Other  governmental- 
insured  loans  demand  that  physical  pos- 
session be  given  before  a  claim  is  paid, 
and  even  then  the  claim  is  paid  in  de- 
bentures. Notwithstanding  these  advan- 
tages, the  Congress,  caught  in  the  tight- 
money  dilemma,  increased  the  ceiling  on 
the  interest  rate  again— from  4'^  to  4^4 
percent.  This  law  went  into  effect  on 
April  1,  1958 — Public  Law  85-364.  This 
same  law  extended  the  direct-loan  pro- 
gram and  the  loan-guaranty  program  for 
2  years,  making  the  expiration  of  both 
programs  July  25,  1960,  and  Increased 
the  maximum  amount  of  a  direct  loan 
from  SIO.OOO  to  $13,500.  It  also  gave 
the  Administrator  the  authority  to  proc- 
ess all  applications  received  on  or  before 
July  25,  1960 — 1  additional  year  for  the 
closing  of  these  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  when  the  In- 
terest-rate ceiling  was  increased,  lenders 
flocked  to  the  program  and  made  ample 
funds  available  for  guaranteed  loans  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  and,  as  they  had 
in  the  past,  failed  or  refused  to  make 
mortgage  funds  available  in  the  rural 
areas. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today — HR.  2256. 
This  is  the  bill  I  introduced  on  January 
12,  1959,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
additional  funds  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration direct  loan  program,  as 
well  as  to  effect  additional  legislation 
which  I  feel  is  necessary  to  assist  the 
veterans  of  our  country  in  obtaining 
housing. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  direct  loan 
program  was  first  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1950,  because  it  was  found  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  guaranteed 
loan  program  was  not  offering  an  equi- 
table opportimity  for  veterans  living  in 
rural  areas,  small  cities  and  towns  to 
obtain  home  loans.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  veterans  living  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  have  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  mortgage  financing. 

My  committee  made  a  national  survey 
and  found  that  of  3,234.438  veterans  liv- 
ing in  1,635  rural  counties,  less  than  10 
percent  had  obtained  a  loan  to  purchase 
a  home.  This  compares  with  2,857,307 
veterans  residing  in  126  metropolitan 
counties  where  over  40  percent  have  ob- 
tained a  guaranteed  loan. 

The  VA  guaranteed  loan  program  has 
assisted  over  5  million  veterans  in  ob- 
taining a  home  loan.  The  VA  direct 
loan  program  has  made  loans  to  only 
126  848  veterans.  This  small  number  of 
direct  loans  to  veterans  in  the  rural 
areas,  small  cities  and  towns,  is  due  to 
the  fact  Congress  has  not  authorized 
sufficient  fimds  for  the  program  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Pubhc  Law  85-364,  enacted  by  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  85th  Congress,  ex- 
tended the  direct  loan  program  for  2 
years  and  authorized  $150  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  12:9  and  1960. 
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At  the  time  this  law  was  enacted  there 
were  about  13,000  veterans  on  the  waiting 
list.  It  was  round  the  reason  so  few 
veterans  throughout  the  country  had 
made  application  for  a  direct  loan  re- 
sulted from  the  well-known  fact  there 
were  not  sufBcient  funds  in  the  direct 
loan  program;  thus  many  veterans  who 
really  need  a  direct  loa|i  did  not  bother 
to  apply.  As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  85-364,  the  list  of  veterans 
wanting  a  direct  loan  grew  and  grew  un- 
til today  there  are  over  45,000  veterans 
on  the  waiting  list.  It  will  be  noted  from 
page  5  of  the  report  on  H  R.  2256  that 
there  were  43.187  veterans  on  the  VA 
direct  loan  program  waiting  list  as  of 
November  1,  1958.  This  number  has  in- 
creased to  over  45,000  In  a  little  moie 
than  2  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  the  mention  of  over 
45,000  veterans  being  on  the  waiting  list 
today  for  a  direct  loan  in  itself  does  not 
really  carry  the  true  meaning  of  the 
VA  direct  loan  waiting  list.  The  real 
meaning  back  of  this  condition  is  that 
we  have  over  45,000  veterans  who  today 
cannot  get  a  VA  guaranteed  loan  from 
private  lenders  and  unless  Congress  pro- 
vides adequate  funds  for  the  direct  loan 
program,  those  veterans — in  all  proba- 
bility— will  never  be  able  to  buy  a  home. 
I  might  add  that  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram is  not  a  gift  to  the  veterans  of  our 
rural  areas;  it  is  a  profitable  investment 
of  tlie  ta.xpayers"  money.  The  money 
authorized  for  the  VA  direct  loan  pro- 
gram will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  with  interest.  To  date 
the  loss  from  direct  loans  has  been  only 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent,  while  the 
Government  has  been  collecting  from  4 
to  434  percent  interest,  leaving  almost  4 
percent  profit  or  gain  on  the  inve.stment. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  diicct  loan 
program  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  collected  $113,794,542  in  interest  on 
the  loans.  A  typical  annual  rt-lurn  on 
the  direct  loan  program  is  al)out  $26 
million,  based  on  the  4'2  percent  in- 
terest rate. 

The  committee  took  th"  i^rge  waiting 
list  into  consideration  and  in  order  to 
provide  what  seems  to  be  a  minimum 
amount  of  funds  needed  lor  the  direct 
loan  program,  increased  the  amount,  by 
amendment,  from  $150  million  to  $300 
million.  I  might  add  that  this  amend- 
ment had  the  support  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Under  the  present  law  the  VA  In- 
terest rate  is  tied  to  the  current  interest 
rate  set  on  FHA  home  Insured  loans. 
The  Interest  rate  on  VA  guaranteed  and 
direct  home  loans  cannot  exceed  one-half 
of  1  percent  below  the  FHA  home  loan  in- 
terest rate,  or  4^4  percent,  whichever  is 
lower.  The  second  provision,  section  2, 
of  this  bill  eliminates  this  tie. 

During  the  hearings  held  on  H.R. 
2258,  the  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration testified  that  the  VA 
guaranteed  home  loan  program  was  al- 
most nonexistent.  Witnesses  stated 
that  the  current  VA  interest  rate  of  4% 
percent  was  not  realistic  or  competitive 
on  today's  mortgage  market  and  recom- 
mended the  VA  Administrator  be  given 
authority  to  set  a  higher  interest  rate. 
They  said  that  a  higher  interest  rate 


would  attract  mortgage  money  and  loans 
on  veteran  homes  would  become  avail- 
able Immediately. 

The  committee  heard  from  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  of  America, 
the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  and  the  American  Legion.  This 
group  concurred  with  the  views  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  recom- 
mended the  interest  rate  celling  be  In- 
creased. The  committee  also  heard 
from  the  VFW  and  AFL-CIO.  This 
group  oppos«<l  Increasing  the  interest 
rate.  The  committee  was  convinced 
that  there  would  be  little  activity  in  the 
program  witliout  a  higher  interest  rate 
and  on  this  basis  approved  the  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  interest  rate  ceil- 
ing from  434  to  5^4  percent. 

The  increa-se  in  Interest  rate  will  re- 
sult in  an  additional  cost  to  veterans  of 
our  country  amounting  to  many  millions 
annually.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  a 
$15,000  home  with  a  25-year  loan.  The 
added  cost  to  the  veteran  would  be  $52.20 
per  year,  due  to  the  increased  interest 
rate.  Over  the  life  of  the  loan  this 
would  mepn  pn  additional  cost  to  the 
veteran  of  $1,305.  Using  the  figure  of 
300,000  veteran  heme  loans,  the  increase 
in  interet  rate  will  result  in  lenders  re- 
ceiving an  additional  Slj,6(j0.000  for 
their  loans  in  1959.  This  amount  over 
the  25-ycar  pr^nod  of  the  loans  will  re- 
sult in  an  increase  to  the  lenders  of  $391.- 
500.000. 

An  increase  in  interest  rate  will  not 
only  cost  more  for  veterans  who  are 
able  to  qualify  for  a  loan,  but  will  also 
be  the  direct  cau.'-e  for  the  rejection  of 
many  veterans"  applications  due  to  their 
credit  rating  or  insuHicient  income  to 
pay  the  incroa.sed  interest  payments. 
Althou'^h  the  increased  interest  payment 
on  a  S  15.000  home  will  be  only  S4.35  per 
month,  this  add.Uonal  $4.35  will  require 
tJie  veteran  to  have  an  additional  $20 
monthly  income  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  loan.  Many  veterans  who  are  today 
borderline  cases — creditwise — for  a  4^4- 
perceni  loan,  v.ill  not  be  able  to  obtain 
approval  for  a  loan  with  S^-pcrcent  in- 
terest rate. 

The  third  prevision  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 2(b».  Mr.  Chairman,  authorizes  all 
certified  agents  of  any  department  of  the 
Government  to  make  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration automatic  home  loans. 

Most  lenders  can  make  VA-guaranteed 
loans,  but  under  the  present  law  only 
Federal  land  banks,  national  banks. 
State  banks,  private  banks,  building  and 
loan  associations.  Insurance  companies, 
credit  unions,  and  mortgage  and  loan 
companies  that  are  subject  to  State  or 
Federal  supervision  can  make  automatic 
loans.  All  other  lenders  must  submit 
the  veteran's  loan  application  for  prior 
approval  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. An  automatic  loan  saves  delay  in 
closing  a  loan  and  eliminates  unneces- 
sary paper  shuffling  between  the  lender 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  fourth  provision  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 3,  requires  a  builder  or  seller  of 
homes  in  a  subdivision  containing  five 
or  more  houses  to  deposit  the  veteran's 
downpayment  in  a  special  trust  fund. 


There  have  been  numerous  cases  where 
veterans  have  taken  their  life  savings 
and  made  a  downpayment  on  a  home  and 
lost  every  cent  due  to  the  builder  or  seller 
declaring  bankruptcy.  There  are  about 
20  States  that  have  laws  requiring  de- 
p>osits  on  the  purchase  of  a  home  to  be 
placed  in  special  trust  accounts.  The 
code  of  ethics  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards  requires  all 
deposits  to  be  placed  in  special  trust 
accounts. 

The  fifth  provision  of  the  bill,  section 
4,  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  author- 
izes the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  suspend  a  builder  who  has 
been  suspended  by  FHA.  The  second 
part  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans"  Affairs  to  suspend  a  lender  who 
has  been  suspended  by  FHA.  Under  ex- 
isting law  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner has  the  legal  authority  to  suspend 
participants  from  the  FHA  program, 
based  solely  on  their  suspension  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This  bill  will 
give  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  similar  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  requested  the  Mort- 
ga:',e  Bankers  As.sociation,  the  U.S.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  House  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  give  me  a  forecast  or 
estimate  on  the  e.Tect  the  increase  In 
interest  rale*  from  4^1  to  5 '4  percent  will 
have  on  the  VA  home  loan  guaranty  pro- 
pram  for  calendar  year  1959.  As  I  stated 
previously,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
officials  have  stated  that  there  is  little  or 
no  money  available  today — at  4'/4  per- 
cent— for  votcrnns'  home  loans. 

The  Mort;'a.;p  Bankers  state  that  the 
VA  guaranteed  home  loan  program  ac- 
tivity rofe  from  141  274  loans  in  1952.  to 
391.789  in  1954.  and  to  its  peak  in  1955 
of  649.591  loan.s.  The  program  declined 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  1958,  only 
145.930  loans  were  approved.  With  the 
increase  in  intercut  rate  to  5'4  percent 
they  estimate  that  "a  reaction  of  a 
similar  sort  mcy  be  expected  to  follow 
the  intere.'-t  rate  adjustment  now  con- 
templated." They  also  estimate  that 
even  with  the  increase  in  interest  rate  to 
5'4  percent,  there  will  be  discounts  re- 
quired by  lenders  of  two  to  four  points. 

The  discounts  may  be  explained  as 
points  that  a  lender  charges  the  builder 
or  seller  for  makint;  the  loan.  The  dis- 
count cannot  be  charged  to  the  veteran 
as  a  discount;  however,  there  is  no  quts- 
tlon  but  that  the  veteran  pays  the  d.  i- 
count  in  the  sales  price  or  quality  of  his 
home  When  lenders  are  not  satisfsd 
with  the  interest  rate  on  a  veteran's 
guaranteed  home  lean,  they  charge  extra 
points  or  discounts  to  increase  their  yield. 
For  example,  a  lender  may  make  a 
$15,000  loan  to  a  veteran  at  5", 4  percent 
and  charge  the  builder  or  seller  two  to 
four  points,  or  $300  to  $600  cash,  for 
making  the  loan.  This  Increases  the 
yield  realized  by  the  lender  from  5V4  to 
5^4  percent,  or  6  ^^4  percent,  depending 
on  the  length  of  time  the  loan  is  to  run. 

With  the  proposed  Increase  in  interest 
rate  there  will  be  confusion  and  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  veterans  who  are  in  the 
process  of  purchasing  a  home.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  lenders  have. 


since  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs reported  HH.  2256.  offered  commit- 
ments to  make  veterans'  home  loans  with 
an  escalator  clause  in  the  commitment 
pro>-iding  that  the  loan  will  be  closed  at 
4^4  percent  Interest  or  the  higher  pre- 
vailing inte«*st  rate  on  the  date  of  clos- 
:nir.    This  means  that  all  loans  from  to- 
day forward  will  be  closed  at  the  high 
i.\te  of  Interest  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 
There  will  also  be  some  lenders  who  will 
attempt  to  void  their  outstanding  com- 
mitments to  make  veterans"  loans  at  4^4 
percent,   in  order  to  get   the  new   In- 
creased interest  rate.   The  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration has  authority  under  exist- 
ing law  to  suspend  builders  and  lenders 
who  are  guilty  of  unfair  mortgage  prac- 
tices which  are  detrimental  to  a  prospec- 
tive veteran  home  buyer.    Con.sequertly, 
I  am  going  to  look  to  the  Administrator 
to  see  that  lenders  who  have  outstanding 
commitments  with  no  escalator  clauses 
to  make  these  loans  to  veterans  at  the 
4^4 -percent  Interest  rate  to  fulfill  these 
commitments,  even  though  the  interest 
rate  is  increased. 

The  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League's 
forecast  of  the  effect  on  loans  if  the  5''4- 
percent  Interest  rate  is  approved  is  that 
their  n.embers  will  lend  an  additional 
Sl.l  billion  in  the  VA-guaranteed  home- 
loan  program  during  the  calendar  year 
1959.  They  state  that  the  total  amount 
of  money  to  be  made  available  under  the 
rew  interest  rate  in  1959  will  be  about 
$16  billion,  and  they  forecast  that  all 
types  of  lenders  will  make  more  than  $5 
bVilion  for  VA-guarant(-ed  home  loans 
during  the  calendar  year  1959.  The  U.S. 
Savings  and  Loan  League  also  forecasts 
that  their  members  will  charge  from  3 
to  4  points  discount  in  some  areas.  This 
forecast  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers'  Association  discussed 
previously. 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  submitted  their  estimate  of  the 
effects  of  the  increase  in  interest  to  5 '4 
percent  on  new  housing  starts.  The  As- 
.soclatlon  of  Home  Builders  say  there 
will  be  between  130.000  and  150.000  new 
units.  These  new  starts  plus  loans  made 
on  existing  homes,  which  usually  run 
50-50.  will  mean  that  we  can  expect 
about  300.000  VA-guaranteed  home  loans 
to  be  made  to  veterans  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1959  with  5'4-percent  Interest 
rates.  The  National  Home  Builders'  As- 
sociation says  that  without  the  Increase 
in  Interest  rate  there  would  be  about 
70.000  to  90.000  new  starts  during  the 
calendar  year  1959,  and  the  large  major- 
ity of  these  would  be  from  existing  com- 
mitments that  have  been  previously  is- 
sued by  lenders  prior  to  the  tight  money 
situation  we  now  find  confronting  us. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy forecasts  that  the  Increase  in  interest 
rate  to  5V4  percent  on  VA-guaranteed 
home  loans  will  increase  the  housing 
starts  in  1959  from  50.000  to  100.000. 
This,  added  to  the  outstanding  commit- 
ments for  new  starts  of  about  70.000, 
plus  loans  for  existing  homes  will  result 
in  over  300.000  loans  for  veterans  In  1959. 
In  making  their  forecast  for  1959,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  states  that  if 
H.R.  2256  is  enacted  into  law  by  March 
1.  1959.  they  anticipate  closing  375.000 
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VA  guaranteed  home  loaris  and  40  000 
VA  direct  home  loans.  These  figures 
compare  with  145.930  guaranteed  and 
17.440  direct  loans  closed  during  1958. 

The  voluntary  home  mortgage  credit^ 
program   was  created   by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954     This  program  was  to  be 
administered  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  with  a  staff  of 
Government   employees.     However,  the 
members  and  directors  of  the  program 
were  to  be  from  private  letidmg  Insitu- 
tions  who  voluntarily  joined  the  pro- 
rn\m.    The  purpose  of  the  program  was 
to  acquaint  all  lendoi-s  with  the  mvd  for 
m^rtgave  financin-i  In  i-emote  areas  of 
our  country  and  to  Induce  them  to  set 
a«;ide  a  certain  portion  of  their  mort- 
gav;e  nllocatJons  for  housing   construc- 
tion  loans  in   rural  areas,  small  cities 
and  towns     This  prcgram  was  to  co- 
operate very  closely  with  the  Veterans" 
Administration  and  Its  direct  loan  pro- 
gram in  an  effort  to  channel  private  and 
conventional  mortgage  funds  into  these 
rural  areas,  thereby  eliminating  the  ne- 
cessitv  for  the  VA  direct  loan  program. 
The  lendei-s  participating  in  the  volvm- 
tary    home    mortgage    credit    program 
demanded  discount  points  which  virtu- 
nllv    killed    the   program.     In   addition, 
the   Voluntary    Home   Mortgage   Credit 
Program  Agency  was  able  to  pet  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  to  agree  that   if 
one   of   the   voluntai-y    home   mortgage 
credit  program  lenders  offered  to  make 
a  veteran  a  conventional  loan  at  rea- 
sonable discount  points,  the  VA  would 
refuse   to  make  this  veteran   a   direct 
loan.     That  Is.  If  the  seller  refusiKl  to 
agree  to  the  di.«;count  points.     This,  of 
course,  worked  a  hardship  on  the  vet- 
eran applicants  for  direct  loans  because, 
as  I  stated  previously,  the  veteran  can- 
not pav  the  discount  points  and  in  to 
numerous  cases  the  !=eller  of  the  home 
also  refused  to  pay  the  discount  points, 
placing  the  veteran  in  a  position  where 
he    could   not    get   either   type   of    VA 
loan— direct  or  guaranteed. 

Mv  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
procedure  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration revised  its  method  of  referrals  of 
veteran  applicants  for  direct  loans  to 
the  voluntary  home  mortgage  credit 
program,  giving  them  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  days  to  find  a  lender  or  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  make  the 
loan.  Even  under  this  arrangement  the 
Administrator  established  a  rule  that  a 
2  point  discount  was  not  unreasonable 
and  that  If  the  seller  would  not  agree 
to  pay  the  2  points,  the  veteran  could 
not  obtain  either  a  guaranteed  or  a  di- 
rect loan. 

The  day  after  H.R.  2256  was  reported 
by  my  committee,  the  Voluntary  Home 
Mortgage  Credit  Program  Agency  asked 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  agi-ee  to 
refer  veterans  wanting  direct  loans  to 
their  program,  at  the  5>4  percent  inter- 
est rate,  plus  discount  points  to  be 
agreed  upon  as  being  reasonable. 

Public  Law  85-364.  the  present  pro- 
gram, authorizes  the  VA  Administrator 
to  offer  direct  loans  for  sale  to  private 
lenders  directly  or  through  the  volun- 
tary home  mortgage  credit  program.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  where 
the  Veterans'  Administration  makes  a 


ccmmitJnoent  to  a  builder  undiT  the  di- 
rect-loan program,  the  builder  must  pay 
two  points  to  the  Administrator  for  the 
commitment.  The  law  authoriies  the 
Administrator  to  pass  this  two  points  on 
to  a  private  lender  who  purchases  the 
loan  within  60  days  frv^m  the  date  of  its 
closmc.  I  feel  tJiat  this  discount  should 
t>e  jwssed  on  to  private  lendei-s  and  to 
memtx>rs  of  the  voluntary  home  mort- 
gage credit  pn"vRn\m.  However.  1  do 
not  feel  that  any  additional  du^counts 
sliould  bo  reci^gnised  for  the  placing  of 
veterans"  loans  throurh  tV.e  voluntary 
home  mortgage  crCitit  pivgram  and  its 
iviriaciv>ating  louden!. 

Mr  Chairman.  1  have  attempted  to  give 
both  sido-%  of  the  provisions  cont.s\inrd 
in  H.R.  2256  If  th)S  bill  is  onactod  and 
the  Admlnlstmt  -r  inci-oasos  the  Interest 
rate  to  5*4  porocnt,  it  will  still  fs\ll  short 
of  supplying  ni.Mtrago  financing  to  t!io 
veterans  in  the  rural  niTivs.  small  cities, 
and  towiis  of  our  country,  but  this  bill 
will  bo  a  great  help.  It  Is  imjwrtant 
that  we  continue  to  provide  these  vet- 
erans with  direct  loan  funds  and  I  fot^l 
confident  tliat  my  colloasuos  will  sup- 
port tlie  bill  now  befoif  us. 

Mr.  S.'^NTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     I  yield. 
Mr  SANTANGELO.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want    to    commend    the    chairman    for 
bringing  out  this  bill,  but  theiT  are  a 
few  questions  which  arise  in  my  mind. 
I  recognize  the  gentleman  Is  trying  to 
protect  the  veteran  not  only  so  far  as 
the  veterans"  deposits  are  concerned,  but 
also  to  make  sure   the  veteran   gets  a 
decent   hou.se.     But.   section   3   of   your 
bill  raises  certain  problems  and  questions 
which  I  would  like  to  have  an.swerod. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  direct  loans  Ijoar 
an  interest  rate  of  5*4  percent  as  do  the 
FHA  loans.    I  know  that  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  require  the  builder  to  set  aside  the 
depo.sit  that  the  veteran  puUs  up  for  the 
purchase  of  his  home,  you  will  bo  pro- 
venting   these  builders  from  using   the 
funds  which  they  sorely  need  In  order  to 
complete  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings.   You  do  not  make  that  provision 
with  respect  to  the  FHA  loans.     You  are 
thereby  givluR  the  builder  the  wne  to 
go  to  the  FHA  to  obtain  funds  because 
then  he  can  use  the  moneys  that  ho  gets 
as  a  depo.sit.    Do  you  not  think  that  by 
setting  up  this  requirement,  which  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  veteran,  that  you  aro 
indirectly  hurting  the  veteran  because 
the  builders  will  not  build  under  those 
loans  but  will  go  to  other  people  In  order 
to  get  loans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  sny 
to  the  gentleman  that  right  next  door  to 
where  he  lives,  last  year  vctornns  lost 
$160,000  because  builders  took  the  vet- 
erans' deposits  and  dov^iipnyments  and 
used  It  and  then  went  Into  bankruptcy. 
Mr.  SANTANGELO.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  I  may  con- 
tinue for  a  moment.  In  the  code  of  eth- 
ics of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  and  some  20  States,  there 
is  this  same  provision.  We  do  not  think 
it  is  an  unfair  provision. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  If  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  going  to  be  the  same,  and  I  say 
you  are  perfectly  right,  the  veteran  mu.st 
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be  protected,  but  since  the  rate  of  inter- 
est chargeable  to  the  veteran  under  these 
direct  loans  is  the  same  as  the  FHA.  then 
the  builder  is  not  going  to  go  to  the  direct 
loans  because  he  is  the  one  who  initiates 
the  whole  program  and  he  is  the  one  who 
brings  the  veteran  in  to  make  the  appli- 
cation and,  therefore,  they  are  not  going 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  because 
you  are  denying  the  builder  the  right  to 
use  the  funds,  and  if  he  does  use  them  he 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  a  prison  sentence. 
I  ask  myself  this  question,  and  I  ask  it 
of  the  gentleman:  Do  you  not  think,  sir, 
by  this  provision  you  will  be  denyino;  the 
veteran  an  opportunity  to  get  a  house 
which  he  so  sorely  needs? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  a  former 
member  of  our  committee  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
forthright  and.  I  think,  concise  state- 
ment as  to  just  what  the  issues  are  that 
are  involved  in  this  bill.    I  particularly 
appreciated  his  accenting  the  fact  that, 
if  we  do  not  provide  direct  loan  funds 
and  make  them  available,  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  many  veterans  in  this  coun- 
try who  do  not  have  the  availability  of 
the  GI  loan  program  for  their  houses. 
To  cite  an  illustration  to  the  gentleman, 
our  good   friend,   the   gentleman   from 
Indiana,  told  us  a  few  moments  ago  that 
the  year   1958  was   the  second  highest 
year  in  building  activities  that  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  United  States.    In  the 
year  1958.  however,  the  records  as  re- 
vealed in  the  House   Committee  Print 
No.    1    will   show   that   in    16   counties 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing in  this  House  there  were  13  coun- 
ties in  which  there  is  no  record  of  a 
guaranteed  loan  being  made  in  that  rec- 
ord year.    In  13  of  those  16  counties  the 
only  loans  that  were  made  imder  this 
GI  program  to  veterans  were  made  un- 
der this  direct-loan  program.     I  think 
if  the  Members  will  look  at  this  House 
committee    print    showing    the    break- 
down for  the  different  States  on  veterans' 
housing   they  will   find   in  every  State 
represented  in  this  Chamber  many  coun- 
ties in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  ac- 
tivity under  the  guaranteed-loan  pro- 
gram.   There  are  counties  in  my  district 
In  which  I  cannot  remember  a  guaran- 
teed loan  ever  having  been  made  at  any 
time.    The  direct  loan  is  the  only  answer 
to  these  veterans'  problems.    I  think  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  are  to  be 
commended  for  aggressively  moving  to 
give  to  the  veterans  in  the  small  towns 
and  in  the  rural  areas  a  fair  break  un- 
der this  program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  com- 
mittee print  is  available  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers. It  tells  the  nimiber  of  guaranteed 
loans  and  the  niunber  of  direct  loans, 
and  gives  you  a  complete  picture  of  the' 
housing  situation  in  each  of  your  dis- 
tricts. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Some  dis- 
cussion has  been  had  about  loans  in 
metropolitan  areas.  There  have  been 
certain  restrictions  on  loans  in  metro- 
politan areas.  Does  this  bill  in  any 
manner  chaiie;e  those  restrictions? 

Mr.  TEAG  UE  of  Texas.     It  does  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  get 
your  explanation  right,  that  if  an  appli- 
cation is  made  by  a  veteran  in  a  metro- 
politan  area  and  private  lenders  are  not 
able  to  supply  the  money  or  will  not  take 
the  loan,  is  the  Vett  rans'  Adnunibtration 
in  a  metropolitan  area  then  authorized 
to  make  a  direct  loan  to  that  veteran? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No.  He  will 
not  do  that,  bccau.^e  he  would  send  his 
direct-loan  mon(  y  to  an  area  where  only 
2  percent  of  the  veterans  were  able  to 
obtain  a  loan.  He  will  not  send  it  into 
an  area  whi-re  over  35  percent  of  tlie 
veterans  have  obtained  loans. 

Mr.  R0GI;RS  of  Colorado.  But  un- 
der this  bill  the  Veterans'  Administration 
can  get  $300  million,  as  I  understand  it. 
Is  there  any  limitation  on  his  putting  it 
into  a  metropolitan  area? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Tliere  are 
over  45,000  veterans  on  the  waiting  list 
right  now.  This  $300  million  will  take 
care  of  about  30,000  veterans.  None  of 
these  veterans  are  in  a  metropolitan 
area. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  to  assist 
men  in  metropolitan  areas? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  You  are 
speaking  of   the   direct-loan  money? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Yes 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  Is  to  help 
the  veterans  in  rural  areas  where  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  kind  of  money 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  the 
question  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  that 
if  a  veteran  makes  an  application  in  a 
metropolitan  area,  and  none  of  the  pri- 
vate lenders  comes  forward  and  takes 
the  loan,  is  the  Administrator  authorized 
then  to  make  the  direct  loan  to  the  vet- 
erans in  a  metropolitan  area"* 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  He  is  author- 
ized to  consider  larger  cities  for  direct 
loans  but  he  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  ROGEPIS  of  Colorado.    Why' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Because  It 
would  take  billions  of  dollars  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about.  We  are 
trying  to  get  only  $300  million  here. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  If 
those  veterans  in  a  metropolitan  area 
cannot  get  a  loan  locally  they  are  out? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  exact- 
ly right. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     I  yield 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  would  hke  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  and  to  congratulate 
his  committee. 

I  want  tQ  thank  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  giving  us  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  a  bill  that  will  make 
more  money  available  immediately  for 
the  direct  loan  program  to  our  veterans 
to  enable  them  to  get  necessary  homes 
I  introduced  H.R.  3039  during  the  early 


days  of  this  session,  and  this  bill  would 
have  provided  an  additional  sum  not  In 
excess  of  $150  million  for  the  direct  loan 
program. 

I  know  we  are  all  aware  of  the  splendid 
record  that  our  veterans  have  made  In 
repaying  their  loans.  And  I  think  this 
program  is  one  of  the  safest  and  one  of 
the  most  practical  programs  from  an 
economic  standpoint  in  which  our  Fed- 
eral Government  has  participated. 

When  I  was  in  my  district,  the  Eighth 
District  of  Florida,  this  past  fall,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  personal  problem  that 
came  to  my  attention  more  than  the 
problem  of  a  veteran  with  a  good  Job 
and  reasonable  financial  security  finding 
himself  unable  to  get  the  necessary  fi- 
nancing to  build  a  home.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  loan  guarantee  officer  in 
Florida,  Mr.  Tom  C.  David,  who  has  done 
a  nu'iaiificent  job.  I  have  talked  with 
him  many  times  over  the  telephone  and 
have  corresponded  with  him  about  this 
problem;  and  although  he  has  been,  and 
is  today,  as  cooperative  as  humanly  pos- 
si'ole,  the  fact  is,  of  course,  there  is  just 
no  money  to  lend. 

As  late  as  October  2  of  this  last  fall, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  David  regarding 
a  direct  loan  application  for  one  of  my 
constituents,  a  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Huggias, 
of  Gainesville.  Fla.  Mr.  Huggins  is  a 
splendid  young  businessman  and  there 
would  have  been  no  question  of  his  re- 
ceiving the  loan  if  the  money  had  been 
available.  However,  and  I  quote  from 
a  letter  received  from  Mr.  David  on 
October  3,  1958,  as  follows: 

I  have  checked  our  records  and  find  that 
there  are  approximately  380  veterans  ahead 
of  Mr.  Huggins  on  our  direct  loan  list.  From 
the  number  of  loans  we  are  able  to  make 
each  quarter  I  am  sure  we  wUl  not  reach  him 
within  the  next  twelve  months.  We  are  re- 
ceiving a  large  number  of  Inquiries  from 
veterans,  but  we  have  nearly  1,500  names 
on  our  list  and  at  the  present  time  we  are 
making  only  45  to  55  loans  direct  to  veterans 
each  quarter. 

I  am  sure  this  same  problem  is  being 
faced  in  all  parts  of  America.  It  is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  my  own  district,  since  I 
represent  an  agricultural  area  composed 
of  15  counties  of  large  geographical  area. 
but  of  comparatively  small  population. 
Many  of  the  counties  of  my  district  are 
not  able  to  provide  home  loan  financing 
through  the  conventional  channels. 
Many  of  our  veterans  actually  have  no 
place  else  to  go  except  to  the  direct 
loan  program.  This  program  has  meant 
much  to  the  rural  areas  of  my  district, 
and  I  know  the  same  can  be  said  of  all 
other  rural  areas  in  our  country. 

I  hope  Congress  will  vote  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  the  direct  loan  program,  and  that 
many  of  our  veterans  who  have  waited 
so  patiently  will  soon  be  able  to  see  the 
construction  of  their  homes  actually 
started. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  a 
couple  of  questions. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advises 
me  that  the  percentage  of  defaults  on 
existing  loans  is  greater  in  my  State  oX 


West  Virginia  than  In  any  other  State. 
I  can  understand  because  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  laboring  force  in  my 
State  is  unemployed. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  It  would  be 
advisable  to  set  up  some  kind  of  a  mora- 
torium on  these  loans  in  any  State  where 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  is  a 
certain  amount?  Should  we  not  fore- 
stall the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
taking  action  for  a  certain  time  m  such 
situations?  What  Is  the  gentleman's 
reaction? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa.s.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe 
our  committee  has  received  a  single  com- 
plaint from  a  veteran.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  been  very  liberal  in  their  foreclosure 
procedures. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  situation  is  getting 
worse  in  my  State.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  chairman  investigate  and  see  what 
the  situation  is  there. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  will  be 
very  glad  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  A  great  percentage  of 
them  are  being  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  the  investment  they  already  have  in 
their  homes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MULTER.  There  has  been  much 
said  up  to  this  time  about  balancing  the 
budget  and  not  spending  money  and 
that  this  would  be  a  good  place  to  stop 
.spending  money. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is 
not  a  program  for  the  expenditure  of 
money;  this  is  a  loan  program.  Am  I 
right? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  MULTER.  And  is  not  this  also  the 
fact?  That  up  to  date  the  losses  in  this 
loan  program  have  been  eight-tenths  of 
1  percent:  the  losses  have  aggregated  less 
tlian  $2  million? 

The  profits  earned  by  the  interest  from 
this  program  even  at  the  low  rates  be- 
fore we  increase  them  have  exceeded 
$45  miUion?  So  that  there  has  been  a 
net  profit  to  the  U.S.  Government  on  this 
loan  program  at  the  low  interest  rates  of 
more  than  $43  million 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  will  be 
about  $26  million  a  year  in  interest 
coming  in  from  now  on. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  It  is  true.  Is  It  not. 
that  there  are  certam  States,  such  as 
Connecticut,  which  is  my  State.  In  which 
there  is  no  direct  loan  program? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  Is  very 
true  for  the  reason  that  to  a  great  ex- 
tent private  loans  have  been  available. 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  amendments 
to  offer  to  the  bill  which  I  do  not  like 
in  its  present  form  and  I  hope  they  will 
be  adopted:  One  is  that  on  the  direct 
loans  to  veterans  where  the  interest  rate 
is  raised  from  43,4  to  bV*  the  Adminis- 
trator be  authorized  to  take  up  the  dif- 


ference. The  other  Is  that  on  the  guar- 
anteed loans  the  Treasury  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  4%  and  5V4  percent 
interest  rate. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
many  directions  we  are  cutting  the  vet- 
erans imconscionably.  We  created  this 
veterans'  loan  program  to  give  housing 
to  the  veterans.  I  want  to  read  a  few 
of  the  advantages  to  veterans  in  making 
a  comparison  of  GI  loans  and  FHA  loans. 

There  are  certain  definite  advantages 
to  GI  loan  financing  over  FHA  financing 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  veteran  bor- 
rower and  these  advantages  are  present 
even  if  the  two  loans  bear  an  identical 
interest  rate. 

The  obvious  advantage  to  the  GI  loan 
is  that  it  may  be  obtained  for  home,  farm 
or  business  purposes  whereas  the  FHA 
has  no  comparable  farm  and  business 
loan  program. 

Other  advantages  of  GI  loan  financing 
are  r.s  follows: 

(a)  The  GI  loan  guarantee  or  msur- 
ance  is  furni.shed  without  charge  to  the 
borrower  whereas  FHA  loan  insurance 
is  paid  for  by  the  borrower  through  a 
mortgage  in.surance  premium  payment 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  per  annum  on 
the  monthly  declining  balance  of  the 
loan. 

(b)  The  VA  valuation  of  the  property 
fixes  the  maximum  price  which  the  vet- 
eran may  pay  for  the  property.  The 
FHA  valuation  is  used  in  determining 
only  the  maximum  loan  amount  and  the 
purchaser  may  pay  in  excess  of  the  FHA 
appraisal  if  he  choses  to  do  so. 

(c)  The  GI  loan  may  be  made  for  100 
percent  of  the  approved  purchase  price. 
The  FHA  loan  may  be  no  more  than  97 
percent  of  the  FHA  valuation  of  the 
property  in  cases  where  the  property  is 
valued  at  no  more  than  $13,500  and  for 
a  lesser  percentage  as  the  value  of  the 
property  increases.  Consequently,  a 
downpayment  requirement  exists  in  FHA 
insurance  authority  which  is  not  present 
in  VA  authority. 

(d)  The  GI  loan  may  be  prepaid  by 
the  borrower  at  any  time  without  pre- 
mium or  fee.  A  prepayment  fee  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  principal  bal- 
ance may  be  required  if  the  borrower 
wants  to  pay  off  an  FHA  loan  before 
maturity. 

(e)  The  VA  has  authority  to  purchase 
defaulted  GI  loans  where  the  holder  re- 
fuses to  extend  indulgence  in  deserving 
cases,  thereby  affording  the  borrower  a 
further  opportunity  to  keep  his  home. 
The  FHA  has  no  comparable  authority. 

(f)  The  VA  has  more  limitations  on 
foreclosure  action  by  lenders  which  are 
designed  to  protect  the  veteran's  mterest 
and  prohibit  precipitous  action. 

(g)  The  VA  has  a  statutory  directive 
to  release  an  original  veteran  borrower 
from  liability  vmder  certain  conditions 
where  the  property  is  sold  and  a  new 
purchaser  assumes  the  mortgage  in- 
debtedness. The  FHA  has  no  such  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ayres]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  may 
be  that  we  find  ourselves  In  this  rather 
difficult  situation  because  of  the  haste 


that  all  of  us  on  the  committee  were 
guilty  of  in  trying  to  get  this  bill  to  the 
floor  without  realizing,  perhaps,  that 
there  could  be  so  much  controversy. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  speak  only  for  himself 
so  far  as  haste  is  concerned. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  tried  to  get  the  bill 
held  over  for  5  days.  It  was  important 
that  we  vote  the  next  day,  we  were  told. 
It  was  important  that  we  vote  before  11 
o'clock  because  I  had  a  plane  to  catch  on 
that  day. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man knows  on  the  first  day  many  of  us 
wanted  to  vote,  but  in  consideration  of 
the  gentleman  we  put  it  over  until  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  did 
postpone  it  for  1  day.  We  were  success- 
ful in  getting  the  interest  rate  amend- 
ment adopted,  increasing  the  rate  from 
4.75  percent  to  5.25  percent.  Then  im- 
mediately on  the  adoption  of  that 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  TEAGUE  1  offered  an  amendment 
which  doubled  the  ante,  increasing  the 
amount  from  $150  million  to  $300  mil- 
lion. I  thought  at  the  time  we  were 
being  a  little  bit  inconsistent  in  that 
approach  because  actually  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  interest  rate  we  will  need 
far  less  money  than  we  would  need  if  we 
left  the  interest  rate  at  the  4.75  percent. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Is  it  not  true 
that  if  the  increased  interest  rate  pro- 
vides sufficient  money  the  Administrator 
does  not  have  to  draw  any  of  this 
money? 

Mr.  AYRES.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman clarify  the  fact  that  this  money 
is  not  returned  to  the  Treasury  but, 
rather,  goes  into  a  revolving  fund?  It 
does  not  go  back  into  the  Treasury  at 
all. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  get  to  that  In  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  direct  loan  pro- 
gram was  first  started  in  1950  and  in 
each  session  of  the  Congress  since  we 
have  continued  the  program.  In  the 
83d  Congress  when  the  Republicans  were 
in  the  majority  we  continued  it.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  length  of  the 
program  that  we  have  come  in  and  asked 
for  additional  money  for  the  program 
over  and  above  that  which  was  previ- 
ously allocated. 

Why  are  we  out  of  money  today? 
They  are  out  of  money  because  in  the 
GI  program  you  have  had  a  very  un- 
realistic interest  rate.  The  only  money 
that  has  been  available  to  the  veteran 
has  been  through  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram at  4.75  percent  because  the  private 
lenders  would  not  put  out  loans  with  that 
rate  of  Interest.  I  have  been  advised  by 
responsible  people  in  the  savings  and 
loan  field,  the  insurance  companies,  and 
the  small  savings  and  loan  associations. 
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that  if  we  have  a  5.25  percent  interest 
rate  at  least  half  of  the  applications 
that  are  now  pending  or  some  20,000  of 
the  veterans  who  are  trying  to  get  a 
direct  loan  will  be  able  to  get  a  guaran- 
teed loan. 

We  cannot  follow  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  was  suggesting,  that  is, 
that  we  have  a  differential  between  the 
direct  loan  and  a  guaranteed  loan,  be- 
cause we  are  in  this  diCBculty  today  only 
because  of  the  4.75  percent  money  that 
was  available  to  a  certain  group  of  vet- 
erans when  there  was  no  4.75  percent 
money  available  to  the  veterans  as  a 
whole. 

I  know  many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  VHMCP.  That  is  the  voluntary  home 
mortgage  credit  plan. 

Here  Is  how  that  works.  These  people 
who  have  contacts  with  private  lenders 
go  out  and  try  to  place  the  loan  before 
the  Government  makes  the  direct  loan. 
The  VHMCP  has  not  been  able  to  oper- 
ate effectively  during  the  last  few  months 
because  of  this  unrealistic  interest  rate. 
Now.  if  we  have  5%  percent,  then  the 
VHMCP  can  do  a  good  job.  and  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  most  areas 
they  will  be  able  to  place  the  loans.  Now, 
it  is  true  that  there  are  some  remote 
areas  of  our  country  where  the  figures 
show  very  few  veterans  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  program,  but  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  there  are  vet- 
erans there  who  have  applied  and  been 
denied  the  opportunity.  .  Now,  this  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect  since  1950.  Our 
veterans  who  served  in  World  War  II 
have  been  out  of  service  on  an  average  of 
12  or  13  years  and  our  Korean  boys  have 
been  out  on  an  average  of  4  years,  so 
actually  the  demand  would  be  dropping 
off  for  direct  loans  if  we  had  a  realistic 
Interest  rate  and  permitted  the  VHMCP 
to  operate  in  a  businesslike  manner.  It 
Is  true  that  if  this  bill  does  not  pass, 
there  is  not  any  money  available  at  the 
present  time.  But.  I  think  in  view  of 
what  has  happened  and  in  view  of  what 
has  transpired  and  now  for  the  first 
time  the  Members  are  familiar  with  the 
necessity  of  having  a  realistic  interest 
rate,  it  might  be  advisable  to  give  the 
realistic  interest  an  opportunity  to  func- 
tion for  60  days.  We  will  be  in  session 
quite  awhile,  I  imagine,  and  then,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  pointed  out, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  it 
will  perhaps  straighten  itself  out  once 
and  for  all,  because  our  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  naturally  has  a  lot  of  pride  in 
the  matter.  Speaking  for  myself  and  not 
for  the  chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  we 
were  so  anxious  to  get  this  bill  out  was  to 
get  one  out  before  the  other  body  did, 
because  we  would  lose  our  jurisdiction 
eventually,  probably,  over  this  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  the  gentleman  state  when 
the  eligibility  for  World  War  U  vet- 
erans expires.  If  we  do  not  do  as  the 
gentleman  suggests,  and  wait  to  see  if 
b^A  percent  will  do  the  Job,  a  great  many 
veterans'  eligibility  would  have  expired. 


As  the  gentlemaz)  knows  a  veteran  usu- 
ally loses  his  chance  to  buy  a  particular 
piece  of  property,  If  he  cannot  get  the 
loan  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  AYRES.    It  expires  in  1960. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  we  are  all  getting  excited  over 
the  veterans;  that  there  has  been  a 
great  demand  by  veterans  for  housing. 
I  have  been  very  active  in  this  sort  of 
thing,  yet  I  have  to  receive  my  first  let- 
ter from  a  veteran  since  this  has  come 
up  saying  "Will  you  please  help  me  get 
a  dire<ft  loan?"  There  is  not  the  de- 
mand that  there  has  been.  Most  of  the 
interest  in  this  program  stems  from 
areas  where  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get  it  because  of  an  unrealistic  interest 
rate. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Jllr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  in  the  eastern 
Ohio  district  that  I  represent,  which  is 
immediately  adjacent  to  his  territory, 
you  cannot  get  a  veterans  loan  now.  and 
in  my  humble  judgment  you  will  not  be 
able  to  get  very  many  at  the  new  interest 
rate.  I  happen  to  be  a  director  of  one 
bank,  and  we  have  made  a  great  many 
loans  at  the  old  rate,  as  many  as  we 
could  with  the  limited  amount  of  capital 
that  we  had  to  operate  with.  But.  there 
are  other  banks  in  that  area  who  say 
that  they  will  not  make  any  veterans 
loans  at  any  price,  and  certainly  not  at 
a  price  below  6  percent.  There  have 
been  applications  from  veterans  who 
cannot  get  a  direct  loan  unless  there  is 
a  direct  loan  program.  I  personally 
would  rather  see  it  handled  through  the 
banks,  but  I  would  not  like  to  foreclose 
these  people  whose  term  expires  in  1960 
when  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  it.  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  According  to  the 
committee's  own  records  there  are  2.425 
veterans  on  the  waiting  list  for  direct 
loans  in  the  gentlemen's  State  of  Ohio. 
Would  that  indicate  to  the  gentleman  a 
considerable  number  who  are  eager  to 
get  these  loans  and  are  in  need  of  them? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  in  the  final  analysis  that  when 
these  are  checked  there  will  be  about  a 
20-percent  dropoff  in  applications. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
interest  rate  which  was  unrealistic  added 
to  the  backlog,  and  now  that  the  rate  is 
realistic  private  capital  will  move  in  and 
these  veterans  will  be  able  to  get  loans 
at  the  guaranteed  program.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  $200  million  available  for 
these  loans  in  the  fiscal  year  1960,  which, 
with  the  improved  interest  rate,  ought  to 
meet  every  available  need. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  not  that  argu- 
ment, that  raising  the  Interest  rate  is 


going  to  meet  this  situation,  the  same 
argument  we  have  had  every  time  this 
issue  has  come  up.  and  have  we  not  raised 
it  several  times  intending  to  meet  this 
problem  in  the  rural  areas,  and  we  still 
have  a  continued  dem,and  in  the  rural 
areas? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Congress  has  never  voted 
except  for  a  one-fourth  percent  in- 
crease. The  Congress  did  not  raise  it  to 
4^4.  the  Administrator  did  that,  and  the 
loans  increased,  which  the  gentleman  is 
familiar  with  because  he  was  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  at  that  time.  1 
think  the  issue  we  are  faced  with  here 
is  this:  Are  you  willing  to  vote  for  the 
increased  interest  rate  and  take  a  chance 
for  the  next  2  months  and  give  it  an 
opportunity  to  see  if  it  is  going  to  work, 
or  do  you  want  to  open  up  $300  million 
immediately  and  make  that  available 
without  giving  the  interest  increase  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  this  field? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mitchell  I .  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  2256.  which 
I  trust  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  this  body,  is  vitally  necessary  if  we 
intend  to  make  the  VA  direct  loan  pro- 
gram a  truly  effective  measure  that  will 
enable  veterans  in  small  towns  and 
rural  area.s  to  buy  homes. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
direct  loan  program.  Early  last  year, 
shortly  after  joining  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs.  I  found  that  thousands 
of  qualified  veterans,  who  desired  to  do 
so,  were  unable  to  purchase  homes  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  proper  financing. 
This  was  true  not  only  in  my  area,  the 
Seventh  District  of  Georgia,  but  through- 
out the  entire  Nation.  SuCBcient  financ- 
ing was  just  not  available  to  veterans 
living  in  small  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
areas  of  the  country.  Private  loans  were 
not  available  and.  although  the  direct 
loan  program  was  on  the  books,  the  VA 
had  no  funds  to  meet  the  need.  To  cor- 
rect this  situation,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided additional  funds  for  the  direct 
loan  program  In  Public  Law  85-364, 
which  is  known  as  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1958.  Public  Law  85-364  was 
a  good  measure:  good  for  the  veterans, 
good  for  the  builders,  and  good  for  busi- 
ness generally.  It  put  veterans  back  mto 
the  market  for  homes;  It  provided  Jobs 
for  laborers,  bulldozer  operators,  brick- 
masons,  carpenters,  electricians,  plumb- 
ers, painters,  and  a  host  of  others.  It 
provided  orders  for  sand  and  cement, 
bricks  and  stone,  lumber  and  steel.  It 
sent  small  builders  and  their  suppliers 
to  their  local  banks  for  short-term  loans 
for  equipment,  supplies,  and  increased 
production.  It  meant  new  business  for 
practically  everyone  in  all  areas  of  the 
Nation.  The  unemployed  went  back  to 
work  and  new  orders  poured  into  the 
factories.  Virtually  every  conununity 
and  every  business,  both  large  and  small, 
were  profitably  affected  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  85-364. 

I  might  point  out  also,  in  case  any- 
one is  concerned  about  how  much  all 
this  good  work  cost,  that  the  VA  direct 
loan  aspect  of  the  housing  program  did 
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not  cost  the  taxpayers  1  penny.  To 
any  Member  who  wants  to  help  the  vet- 
erans, particularly  those  living  in  rural 
areas;  who  wants  to  aid  his  community 
and  serve  his  Nation,  but  who  hesitates 
to  be  considered  a  spender,  here  is  a 
tz olden  opportunity.  This  program  and 
this  bill  before  us  today  is  one  that  the 
most  prudent  protector  of  the  public 
purse  can  support.  It  is  one  program 
on  which  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
ai.sle  can  join  forces  and  support  in  good 
conscience.  This  program  is  an  invest- 
ment in  homeownership  and  good  citi- 
zenship. It  adds  stability  to  the  com- 
munity, it  adds  new  taxpayers  and  new 
income  in  the  form  of  real  estate  tax 
to  the  small  towns,  where  it  is  so  greatly 
needed.  It  is  an  investment  that  pays 
a  return — a  return  of  unlimited  intan- 
gible value  and  yet  an  actual  return  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  U.S.  Ti-easury. 
VA  records  on  the  program  indicate  a 
lo.ss  of  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent. 
With  the  interest  rate  permitted  under 
this  bill  at  SU  percent,  the  profit  to  the 
Treasury  will  be  more  than  5  percent, 
less  cost  of  administration.  Surely  that 
leaves  a  substantial  profit.  This  pro- 
gram makes  no  gifts,  no  grants-in-aid, 
no  handouts  to  be  repaid  in  counterpart 
funds,  no  Iceboxes  for  Eskimos,  no 
shower  baths  for  cameldrivers,  no  air 
conditioning  for  the  Arctic. 

This  bill  provides  for  loans  to  qualified 
veterans,  who  must  be  approved  by  the 
VA.  for  the  purchase  of  the  building  of 
a  home,  the  soundness  of  which  must 
also  pass  the  inspection  of  and  be  ap- 
proved by  the  VA.  These  are  sound 
loans,  secured  loans  to  good  risk  vet- 
erans. These  loans  must  be  repaid  in 
hard  cash,  with  interest,  in  U.S.  dollars. 
The  revival  last  year  of  the  VA  loan 
program  was  popular  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  certainly  popular  with 
the  veterans.  When  Public  Law  85-364 
went  into  effect,  on  April  1.  1958,  there 
were  13.084  qualified  veterans  on  the 
'  waiting  list  for  direct  VA  loans.  When 
veterans  heard  that  new  funds  had  been 
appropriated  and  the  loan  program  ex- 
tended for  2  years,  many  who  had  lost 
hop)e  of  ever  securing  a  loan  rushed  to 
the  nearest  VA  office  to  file  an  applica- 
tion. Although  the  loan.s  were  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  approved  vet- 
erans at  the  top  of  the  waiting  list, 
the  requests  for  loans  were  so  great  that 
the  waiting  list  increased  to  more  than 
40,000  in  the  first  8  months  following 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  waiting  list  has  been  growing  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  2.000  veterans 
a  month.  In  Georgia  alone,  more  than 
2,400  veterans  .ire  on  the  waiting  li.st  at 
this  time.  Additional  funds  are  needed 
and  needed  now. 

i  leei  that  ine  situation  in  my  State  is 
m're  or  le.<=s  typical  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  direct  loan  program  many 
vcicrans,  who  were  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  bill  we  passed  last  year,  would 
nut  now  be  homeowners. 

With  the  limited  funds  made  available 
to  the  VA  in  Georgia,  over  700  veterans 
wove  able  to  obtain  homes  since  April  1, 
1958.  Of  these  loans,  173  were  made  to 
Vc\crans    in    the    Seventh    District    of 


Georgia,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  H.R.  2256, 
now  under  consideration,  requires  an 
initial  outlay  of  $300  million,  or  approxi- 
mately 30.000  loans  to  qualified  veterans, 
it  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  1  red  cent.  The  program  is 
in  the  black.  Through  repayments, 
plus  interest,  it  not  only  is  making  money 
for  the  U.S.  TreasuiT.  but  it  has  been  of 
tremendous  help  to  the  veterans  and  our 
Nation. 

This  great  program  provides  homes  for 
our  veterans  and.  as  I  stated  earlier,  it 
has  stimulated  construction,  provided 
employment,  and  increased  business 
generally  for  our  local  merchants. 

For  years  now,  we  have  passed  legis- 
lation and  held  out  the  possibilities  of 
GI  loans,  but  to  far  too  many  veterans 
we  have  offered  only  the  shadow.  H.R. 
2256  provides  the  substance.  I  urge  its 
approval. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard  in  the 
last  few  minutes  the  word  "realLstic" 
used  many,  many  times.  I  think  that 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  indeed  a  realistic 
bill  in  all  respects.  As  reported  it  car- 
ries, what  my  colleague  from  Ohio  calls, 
a  realistic  interest  rate.  However,  it  is 
one  which  personally  does  not  appeal  to 
me.  I  think  4^4  percent  was  realistic. 
As  the  gentleman  says,  however,  this  is 
5'4.  therefore  it  is  realistic.  It  is  fur- 
ther realistic  in  that  it  provides  a 
realistic  amount,  $300  million.  This 
amount  will  not  wipe  out  this  tremendous 
backlog  of  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
these  loans  but  will  materially  reduce 
the  number  who  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

I  think  you  can  say  further  that  it  is 
realistic  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  cost 
the  Government  1  cent  in  the  long 
run.  This  is  a  bill  which  will  in  fact 
make  the  Government  money. 

As  my  friend  from  Ohio  states,  he  has 
been  assured  by  many  private  bankers 
that  if  this  interest  rate  were  raised  to 
5^4  percent  there  would  be  no  need  for 
this  direct-loan  provision.  That  being 
the  case,  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  fail 
to  go  ahead  and  provide  this  direct-loan 
money,  because  if  private  capital  does 
what  it  says  it  will  do.  there  will  be  no 
need  for  the  Administrator  to  draw 
drafts  on  the  Treasury.  So  that  is  no 
objection  to  this  bill. 

I  think  that  certainly  this  bill  is  being 
realistic  in  that  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided entitlement  to  the  veterans  of  our 
country  for  homebuilding,  whether  it  be 
by  guarantee  or  direct. 

We  have  many  in  my  area  in  the 
Seventh  Congre.^sonal  District  of  Geor- 
gia who  are  on  the  waiting  list  and  who 
have  not  been  able  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home.  Thirteen  out  of  my  14 
counties  are  eligible  for  direct  loans.  In 
8  out  of  those  13,  diu-ing  this  last 
year  after  the  money  was  made  avail- 
able, not  a  single  direct  loan  was  made 
in  those  counties.  I  believe,  although 
I  am  referring  to  my  own  home  dis- 
trict, that  90  percent  of  you  who  live 
outside  of  metropolitan  areas  would  find 


the  same  situation  applies  in  your  case 
likewise. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  tMr. 
Johnson]  a  few  moments  ago  stated 
what  would  happen  to  a  veteran  in  a 
metropolitan  area  if  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  loan.  Of  course,  veterans'  loans 
both  imder  direct  loan  as  well  as 
the  guaranteed  loan  are  based  on 
whether  the  veteran  is  a  good  risk.  In 
metropolitan  areas,  the  law  provides 
that  in  the  event  private  capital  in  these 
metropolitan  areas  fails  to  provide 
funds,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  ad- 
niinistrator.  if  they  are  a  good  risk,  in 
metropolitan  areas  to  make  the  vet- 
erans eligible  for  direct  loans. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  now  has 
the  floor:  How  many  counties  in  Geor- 
gia are  eligible  for  these  direct  loans? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  do  not  have  those 
figures  for  the  State  at  large,  but  I  may 
be  able  to  get  them  in  just  a  moment. 
I  would  say  that  we  have  159  counties 
and  something  between  140  and  145 
would  be  eligible  for  direct  loans. 

Mr.  CONTE.  How  many  counties  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  would  be 
eligible  for  these  direct  loans? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  None. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  this 
is  typical  of  the  Southern  States  and  the 
agricultural  States,  coming  to  this  Con- 
gress and  asking  for  loans  and  grants 
continually  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  States  as  well. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  tax- 
payers of  Massachusetts  will  not  be 
financing  the  loans  of  the  rural  veterans 
of  Georgia  and  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Nation.  In  fact,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  should  be  ad- 
vised that  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
House  at  large,  some  80  percent  or  over 
80  percent  of  us  represent  what  are  con- 
sidered to  be  rural  districts  insofar  as  this 
program  is  concerned.  I  am  sure  my 
good  metropolitan  friend  would  want  the 
rural  veteran  who  wore  the  uniform  just 
as  did  the  city  veteran  to  receive  exactly 
like  treatment.  That  is  all  the  rural  vet- 
eran wants  and  that  is  what  we  want. 
Further,  may  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  apparently  if  none  of  tlie 
gentleman's  district  is  eligible  for  direct 
loans,  then  private  capital  is  making  the 
money  available  under  the  guaranteed 
loan  provision. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chr.irr^^n,  "'ii?  the  geDti^m?!!  yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Our 
veterans  are  not  receiving  their  loans 
and  that  is  why  I  would  like  an  amend- 
ment to  go  into  the  bill  which  would 
guarantee  the  difference  between  the  4^4 
percent,  what  the  veterans  now  pay  on 
the  guaranteed  loans,  up  to  5^4  percent, 
and  the  money  would  come  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  have  loans  in  Massachusetts  and 
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In  other  in-ban  and  city  areas  and  farm 
areas  come  luider  the  direct  loan  plan  of 
housing  legislation.  Years  ago  I  tried  to 
have  all  veterans'  loans  direct  loans,  but 
it  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  know  that  the 
amendment  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  designed  to  speed  up  and  In- 
crease this  loan  activity  for  all  veterans 
wherever  they  may  be. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  Is  something  of  a  farce  to 
hold  out  the  inducement  of  loans  to  vet- 
erans and  not  give  them  the  houses. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  are  a  few  additional  things  that 
ought  to  be  said  about  this  proposed 
legislation.  Many  points  have  already 
been  developed.  Certainly  I  assume  that 
everyone  in  this  House  wants  to  be  sure 
that  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
proper  housing  for  the  veterans  of  this 
country. 

First  let  us  look  at  the  direct  loan 
program.  Earlier  in  the  debate  a  great 
deal  was  said  about  the  danger  of  this 
tjrpe  of  legislation.  Constitutional  ques- 
tions were  presented.  I  think  they  were 
presented  exceedingly  well.  I  think 
there  is  a  erreat  deal  of  merit  to  the 
things  that  these  gentlemen  had  to  say, 
but  in  the  case  here  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  argument  comes  too  late.  This  loan 
program  has  been  in  effect  since  1950. 
There  are  now  approximately  $900  mil- 
lion In  the  direct  loans.  There  Is,  under 
existing  legislation,  another  $150  million 
which  will  be  available  at  the  first  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  making  well  over  $1 
billion  already  used  or  provided  for  this 
program. 

I  say  I  admire  the  gentlemen  who 
made  these  arguments  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  constitutionality  and  pro- 
cedure here,  but  it  does  appear  to  me 
they  are  being  made  at  a  somewhat  late 
date  in  this  instance  if  it  is  felt,  as  I 
assume  it  is,  that  we  must  make  adequate 
provision  for  veterans  through  this  di- 
rect loan  program.  Let  us  see  how  much 
money  is  already  available. 

I  have  Just  said  that  beginning  next 
July  1  there  will  be  $150  million  addi- 
tional available.  In  addition  to  this 
there  will  be  over  $40  million  which  rep- 
resents [>ayments  of  princip>al  upon  ex- 
isting loans.  Therefore,  If  we  do  noth- 
ing to  the  existing  law  in  this  respect, 
there  will  be  available  approximately 
$200  million  as  of  next  July  1.  If  we  en- 
act this  legislation  carrying  provision  for 

$300  miUion.  that  $300  million  wmil«j  be 
added  to  the  approximately  $200  million 
of  which  I  have  Just  spoken,  making  a 
total  available  of  about  $500  million,  or 
a  half  billion  dollars. 

I  am  Informed  that  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  removing  the  $300  million  from 
this  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
feel  that  some  legislation  in  this  respect 
is  necessary  and  desirable,  as  I  do,  must 
then  ask  themselves  whether  we  should 


support  an  amendment  to  strike  $300 
million  out  of  this  bill  and  leave  $200 
million  available,  or  to  vote  for  the  bill 
as  it  now  exists  including  the  $300  mil- 
lion, making  a  total  of  almost  $500  mil- 
lion available  for  this  program. 

I  repeat,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
question  which  must  be  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  favor  a  continuation  of  this 
program.  I  think  in  that  connection  it 
is  worth  repeating  that  the  figures  indi- 
cate this  program  has  had  a  loss  of  less 
than  1  i>ercent.  It  is.  in  fact,  eight- 
tenths  of  1  pK;rcent.  which  has  been 
many  times  recouped  by  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  loans  herein. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  turning  to  the 
consideration  of  the  guaranteed  loan 
program,  that  part  of  the  program  which 
is  designed  to  help  those  in  tlie  more 
populous  or  metropolitan  areas 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  gentleman  leaves  that  subject  will 
he  yield  for  a  qucsUon? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man think  about  the  total  $500  million 
loan  fund?  Can  the  money  be  used 
wisely? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  that  respect,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  if  the  money  is  avail- 
able the  Veterans  Administrator  does  not 
need  to  use  it;  the  decision  is  up  to  him. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  the  practice  that 
the  Administrator  would  withdraw  from 
the  Treasury  about  $50  million  per  quar- 
ter for  this  purpKDse.  At  any  time  the 
Administrator  sees  that  he  does  not  need 
the  money,  he.  of  course,  can  simply 
decline  or  fail  to  withdraw  the  money. 

But  to  answer  the  question  which  the 
gentleman  has  put.  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  the  immediate  future  $200  million  is 
quite  an  adequate  sum  for  our  needs; 
however.  I  confess  that  this  is  a  question 
which  leaves  students  of  the  matter  in  a 
very  great  amount  of  doubt.  We  do  have 
45.000  applications  on  file  for  assistance 
under  this  program.  It  is  speculative  to 
try  to  determine  what  amount  would  be 
needed  to  take  care  of  these  worthy 
families. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Assuming  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct  that  the  $200  mil- 
lion would  do  the  job,  what  harm  is  there 
in  this  bill's  passing  with  the  $500  million 
figure  in  It? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  did  not  say  that  $200  mil- 
lion would  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  But  my  question  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  it  would. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  My  own  opinion  on  that 
point  Is  that  we  are  unable  to  tell.  The 
sontlcman.  the  chairman,  and  I  tbink 
all  members  of  the  committee  have,  like 
myself,  made  a  real  effort  to  find  the 
answer  to  the  question,  but  we  can- 
not know  how  much  will  be  needed. 
There  was  question  In  the  minds  of  some 
as  to  whether  the  full  $300  million  addi- 
tional will  be  sufficient,  but  they  reason 
that  we  should  make  available  $500  mil- 
lion upon  the  assurance  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator does  not  have  to  use  it  If  he 
finds  it  is  not  necessary.    It  seems  to  me 


that  Is  the  best  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  But  la  It  not  a  fact 
that  we  do  not  know  for  certain  whether 
the  $200  million  would  do  the  Job  or 
whether  even  the  $300  million  would  do 
It? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  is  a  fact,  and  neither 
do  we  know  whether  the  $500  millllon 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  And  the  question  that 
bothers  me  with  all  this  uncertainty  is 
why  we  are  bleeeding  and  dying  here  over 
a  figure  which  at  best  may  be  academic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  $300  million  Is 
an  obligation  upon  the  United  States 
Treasury,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  is  an  obligation  on  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  It  is  an  obligation,  but 
it  does  not  have  to  be;  in  other  words,  the 
Administrator  does  not  have  to  use  any 
of  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  the  Members  un- 
derstand that  situation,  that  he  does  not 
have  to  use  it. 

Now.  turning  to  the  guaranteed  loan 
portion  of  this  bill:  This  bill  does  pro- 
pose an  increase  in  Interest  rates  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  There  may  be  some 
who  will  ask  why  should  we  impose  this 
additional  burden  upon  the  veterans? 
Why  should  we  not  leave  the  interest  rate 
where  it  is?  Is  not  this  an  unfair  thing 
to  do  to  the  veterans? 

Those  questions  I  think  have  been  an- 
swered by  previous  speakers  who  have 
pointed  out  that  our  exijerlence  Is  that 
the  4 ''4  percent  simply  docs  not  produce 
the  loans.  I  am  interested,  and  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  Interested,  in 
seeing  to  it  that  we  do  have  loans  for  this 
piirpose.  We  have  been  assured  that  the 
increased  interest  rate  will  produce  loans, 
will  relieve  the  situation  in  our  metro- 
politan areas.  If  that  is  true,  then  the 
question  is.  Do  we  want  a  veteran  to  have 
a  house  even  though  he  must  pay 
slightly  more  interest?  I  think  If  the 
test  is  whether  or  not  he  gets  the  houae. 
we  would  say  to  ourselves  that  most  vet- 
erans would  be  willing  to  pay  the  lUght 
Increase  in  interest  to  provide  themselves 
a  home. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  5.25  percent 
figure  is  not  an  absolute  figure.  It  Is 
more  or  less  a  flexible  figure? 

Mr.  ADAIR  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brings  that  point  out.  This  again, 
may  be  fixed  at  the  option  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Adtnlnlntnktnr  Tills  » 
not  a  mandatory  figure;  it  is  a  ceiling.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR  I  yielo  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  the  gentleman's 
statement  he  pointed  out  the  increase  In 
the  interest  rate.  That  la,  I  presume, 
based  upon  the  FHA  experience? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     Principally. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
loans  have  not  increased  in  some  re- 
spects because  of  the  Federal  Resei-ve 
policies  that  came  into  play  last  year, 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  policy 
has  more  to  do  with  the  availability  of 
mortgage  money  than  the  fiuctuations 
that  we  might  see  in  the  interest  rate? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  Members  would  certainly 
differ.  I  know  the  view  enunciated  by 
the  gentleman  is  held  by  some.  Others 
hold  a  contrary  view.  My  own  thinking 
is  that  lending  institutions  can  turn  to 
other  programs,  such  as  FHA.  and  get 
a  better  rate  of  interest,  which  has  been 
the  principal  reason  that  we  have  not 
had  enough  money  available  in  many 
areas  for  guaranteed  loans. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  the  committee  hear- 
IntTs  was  there  any  discussion  relative  to 
the  effect  of  the  Federal  Reserve  discount 
policies  as  distinguished  between  the 
effect  of  the  interest  rate  rise  and  the 
productivity  of  available  money  for 
loans? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  My  recollpction  of  the 
hearings  leads  me  to  say  there  was  very 
little,  if  any.  discussion  on  that  point. 
I  do  not  recall  any  discussion  upon  it. 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  pcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Is  it 
not  very  much  better  for  the  veteran  to 
.seek  to  borrow  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration than  it  is  from  the  FHA? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  it  is  better  for 
the  veterans  to  have  either  a  direct  or  a 
Ruaranteeo  loan.  They  are  somewhat 
better  off  in  either  of  those  instances 
than  to  have  an  FHA  loan.  We  have 
tried  to  give  the  veterans  tlie  benefit  of 
these  programs. 

Mrs,  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  very  hard.  There  are  practically  no 
loans  in  the  urban  areas,  and  they  do  not 
benefit  from  direct  loans  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRFS.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
have  found  that  the  big  advantage  of  the 
GI  program  is  in  the  small  downpayment 
and  the  small  monthly  payments? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  the  veterans  are  mostly 
concerned  with  those  items,  the  small 
downpayment  and  the  small  monthly 
payments.  In  this  way  many  are  able  to 
purchase  homes  who  would  not  otherwise 
[  he  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we  do  need 
legislation  on  this  subject  of  veterans' 
housing  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  SiskI. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee for  their  expeditious  action  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  at  this  time. 
Certainly  my  previous  experience  with 
that  very  fine  group  over  some  4  years 
has  led  me  to  understand  their  deep  con- 


sideration and  concern  for  the  veterans, 
and  particularly  for  adequate  housing  for 
our  veterans  across  this  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  charge  or,  at  any  rate,  the  statement 
that  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
increase  in  interest  rates  will  solve  the 
situation  and  that  there  will  no  longer 
be    any    need    for    direct    loan    money. 
Now,  the  veterans  loan  program,  that  is, 
the  guaranteed  loan  program,  is  15  years 
old.  I  believe,  going  back  to  the  initial 
act.    The  direct  loan  program  is  some  8 
or  9  years  old.     And,  in  spite  of  the  15 
years  of  its  existence,  we  still  have  larpe 
areas  of  our  country  where  only  a  small 
percentage  of  veterans  have  been  able 
to  secure  home  loans.    The  figure  shows 
a  great  percentage  of  veterans  without 
homes.     For  example,  in  my  own  State 
of  California,  almost  half  of  the  counties 
in  that  State  are  in  that  category.     We 
take   some  25   counties  and  check   the 
percentage   of    veterans   that   have   se- 
cured a  loan  of  any  kind,  either  insured 
or  direct,  we  find  them  under  15  percent 
of  the  total  veterans.     In  my  own  dis- 
trict I  have  one  county  which  is  con- 
sidered  to   be   an   urban   type   of   area 
where  something  over  30  percent  of  the 
veterans  have  acquired  loans  over  the 
period  of  15  years,  and  that  same  thing 
is    true   of   many   of   our   metropolitan 
counties.    But,  the  facts  are  that  in  spite 
of  what  I  understand  to  be  true,  that 
loans  over  a  major  part  of  this  time  were 
selling  at  or  near  par.  these  great  rural 
areas  were  not  able  to  secure  loans,  and 
the  veterans  in  those  areas,  have  been 
unable  to  secure  homes.    It  would  seem 
to  me  that  that  in  itself  would  indicate 
that  the  rate  of  interest  set  by  the  VA 
or  the  Congress  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
percent,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  because 
be  at  3  percent.  4  percent.  5  percent.  6 
percent,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  because 
as  I  say,  the  history  of  the  program  over 
the  major  portion  of  the  period  of  time 
of  its  existence  indicates  that  the  rate 
of  interest  generally  was  awiceptable.    I 
readily  admit  that  within  the  past  2 
years  the  rate  has  not  been  suflBcient 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  seen 
these  great  discounts  which  were  neces- 
sary to  get  the  money,  to  make  it  avail- 
able.   But.  the  point  that  I  am  making 
is  that  the  interest  rate  will  not  solve 
and  will  not  make  available  money  for 
homes  for  this  great  mass  of  our  vet- 
erans across  the  Nation  in  the  rural 
areas. 

I  further  would  like  to  comment  on 
one  particular  charge  which  was  made  a 
little  bit  ago  that  this  represented  some 
sort  of  a  subsidy;  particularly  it  rep- 
resented a  subsidy  for  the  South.  Well, 
certainly  nothing  in  the  factual  history 
or  background  of  this  legislation  or  any 
other  similar  legislation  represents  any 
kind  of  a  subsidy  to  any  section  of  this 
country.  In  the  first  place,  this  type  of 
a  program  is  not  a  subsidy.  Every  rec- 
ord that  we  have  regarding  the  VA  loans, 
either  insured  or  direct,  represents  an 
outstanding  record  of  repayment,  and 
the  facts  as  have  already  been  brought 
out  here  today  indicate  that  actually  the 
Government  has  made  a  profit  on  the 
direct  loan  program,  so  that  any  charge 
of  subsidy  for  anyone,  and  particularly 


any  section  of  our  country,  is  completely 
in  error. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job  and  pass 
this  bill  just  as  the  committee  brought 
it  to  us.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  is  needed 
by  our  veterans. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Brown  1. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  strongly  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee on  bringing  it  out.  It  is  long 
overdue. 

Anyone  who  lives  in  a  rural  area  in 
this  country  knows  that  veterans  outside 
the  metropolitan  centers  have  not  re- 
ceived fair  treatment  under  the  GI  home 
loan  program.  I  am  sure  no  one  in- 
tended to  discriminate  against  these 
veterans  but  discrimination  has  been  the 
result. 

In  14  of  the  16  counties  in  my  district 
in  Missouri  which  are  eligible  for  direct 
loans  there  were  no  GI  loans  whatsoever 
made  in  the  last  6  months  of  1958.  In 
Greene  County,  there  were  two  made, 
and  in  Douglas  County  one.  What  kind 
of  a  program  is  this? 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  I  do  not 
get  a  letter  from  same  irate  veteran — 
and  I  do  not  blame  him  for  being  irate — 
who  has  applied  and  qualified  for  a  GI 
loan,  yet  he  cannot  get  one,  because  there 
is  no  money. 

Anyone  in  a  rural  area,  especially  in 
my  section,  who  has  gone  to  a  bank  or 
savings  loan  association  recently  trying 
to  get  a  GI  loan,  is  told  to  forget  it. 
These  money  lending  people  are  patri- 
otic, they  want  to  help  the  veterans,  but 
they  are  in  business  to  make  money,  just 
as  everybody  else  in  business,  and  they 
simply  feel  they  cannot  take  on  very 
many  GI  loans,  or  they  will  jeopardize 
their  profits.  And  let  us  not  kid  ourselves 
about  raising  this  interest  rate  to  SVi 
percent. 

In  my  area,  this  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem,  either,  for  this  very  simple 
reason:  The  going  rate  of  interest  on  a 
20-year  home  loan  from  a  savings  and 
loan  association  in  my  district  right  now 
is  about  6  percent.  If  you  are  lucky  you 
can  get  it  for  5^4  percent.  How  many 
of  these  people  are  going  to  lend  money 
for  30  years  to  a  veteran  or  anybody 
else  at  5  Va  percent  if  they  can  get  6  per- 
cent? It  is  a  matter  of  simple  common- 
sense  arithmetic. 

What  we  must  have  in  these  areas  is 
direct-loan  money.  I  got  a  letter  just 
yesterday  from  a  very  fine  banker  in  my 
district  who  said  that  he  was  afraid  of 
direct  veterans  housing  loans  originally, 
thought  it  would  be  unfair  competition 
for  private  lending  institutions,  but  after 
living  with  it  for  awhile,  he  feels  that  it 
is  about  the  only  way  to  handle  the  GI 
home  loan  program. 

He  says  the  private  firms  are  not  in  a 
position  to  handle  GI  loans. 

If  the  GI  housing  loan  program  Is 
worth  while,  if  the  Government  was 
helping  veterans  to  get  some  kind  of 
housing  at  some  sort  of  a  special  interest 
rate  and  longer  term  repayment  as  de- 
layed compensation  for  their  service  to 
their  counti-y.  it  is  not  fair  for  GI  loans 
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to  be  readily  available  in  the  cities  and 
not  available  at  all  in  rural  areas. 

If  the  direct-loan  program  is  not  ex- 
panded, veterans  in  areas  like  southwest 
Missouri  do  not  have  a  chance  of  get- 
ting a  GI  home  loan  this  year.  Our 
veterans  will  continue  to  read  advertise- 
ments in  the  big  city  newspaper  begging 
veterans  to  come  in  and  take  advantage 
of  their  GI  loan  qualifications.  Our  vet- 
erans will  watch  the  big  city  boys  exer- 
cise their  GI  benefits,  but  our  veterans 
will  be  shut  out. 

I  hate  to  see  the  Government  in  the 
lending  business  just  as  much  as  the  next 
man.  My  philosophy  is  that  money  lend- 
ing should  be  handled  by  private  lending 
firms. 

But  If  the  Government  has  de- 
cided that  veterans  are  entitled  to  spe- 
cial home  loans,  if  private  channels  can- 
not afford  to  make  such  loans,  then  the 
Government  has  to  fulfill  its  promise. 
Not  because  Govc;rnment  will  do  it  bet- 
ter or  even  do  it  as  well,  but  because  no 
one  else  will  do  it  at  all. 

Also,  I  intend  to  support  the  amend- 
ment that  is  going  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  if  it  involves 
what  I  think  it  will.  The  interest  rate 
on  the  direct  loan  funds  should  not  be 
5I4  percent.  It  is  not  good  to  establish 
the  precedent  of  Government  profiteer- 
ing on  a  Government  promise  to  its  vet- 
erans. 

Direct  loans  to  veterans  are  profitable 
to  the  Government.  Uncle  Sam  has 
shown  a  profit  of  more  than  $40  million 
on  direct  loans  already  made.  Losses 
have  been  less  than  $2  million  total. 

Unless  there  is  some  compelling  rea- 
son that  I  am  overlooking,  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  make  the  direct  loans  so  much 
more  profitable  by  raising  interest  rates 
to  5V4  percent  on  money  the  Govern- 
ment gets  for  3^4  percent. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of 
Repre.ientatU'>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1823  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Imnre- 
diately  after  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  addition  to  the 
sums  authorized  In  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  also  advance  to 
the  Administrator  such  additional  sums,  not 
In  excess  of  $150,000,000,  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  request,  and  the  sums  so  advanced 
shall  be  made  available  without  regard  to 
any  limitation  contained  in  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  the  amount  which  may  be 
advanced  In  any  one  quarter  annual  period." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  1803  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  but  the 
rate  of  Interest  so  prescribed  by  the  Admln- 
iFtrator  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  rate 
of  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium  charges  for 
Insurance,  and  service  charges  If  any) ,  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner 
under  secUon  203  (b)  (5)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  lesa  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum." 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1802  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 


serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ",  or 
by  any  mortgagee  designated  and  approved 
by  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  as  s  certified  agent, 
and  which  Is  acceptable  to  the  Administra- 
tor". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  section  1824 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1825.  Deposit  of  downpayments  In  trust 
accounts 

"(a)  Where  the  Administrator  has  made 
a  determuiation  of  reasonable  value  of  hous- 
ing units  in  a  project  Involving  five  or  more 
of  such  units  which  are  j)roposed  to  be  con- 
structed or  are  newly  constructed  and  pre- 
viously unoccupied,  and  a  veteran  has  made 
a  deposit  or  dowppayment  on  the  purchase 
price  of  aTiy  such  unit  for  the  purpase  of 
purchasing  such  unit  with  a  loan  guaranteed, 
insured,  or  made  under  this  title,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  seller  to  fall  to  deposit  such 
deposit  or  downpayment  In  a  special  trust 
account  before  tiie  close  of  the  next  business 
day,  in  order  to  safeguard  such  deposit  or 
downpayment  from  the  claims  of  creditors  of 
the  seller.  Where  such  deposit  or  downpay- 
ment has  been  deposited  in  a  special  trust 
account.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  deposit 
or  downpayment  to  be  disposed  of  in  any 
manner  except  (1)  being  credited  to  the  vet- 
eran purchaser  at  closing  settlement,  or  (2) 
if  the  transaction  is  not  consummated,  be- 
ing dlspored  of  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract  between  the  parties  or  re- 
turned to  the  veteran.  Nothlnc;  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  prevent  the  application  of  a  de- 
posit or  downpayment  to  the  cost  of  land 
or  construction  where  a  veteran  purchaser 
has  contracted  for  the  construction  of  resi- 
dential properly  which  is  to  be  financed  with 
the  assistance  of  a  construction  loan  to  be 
obtained  under  the  provisions  of  this   title. 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  impriEoned  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both." 

(b)  The  analy.-^ls  of  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  foot  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1825.  Depo.slt  of  downpayments  in  trust 
accounts." 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (b>  of  section  1804 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Administrator  may  also 
refuse  to  appraise  any  dwelling  or  housing 
project  owned,  sponst^red,  or  to  be  con- 
structed by  any  person  refused  the  benefits 
of  participation  under  titles  I,  IT,  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  or  IX  of  the  National  Housing  Act  pur- 
suant to  a  determination  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  under  section  512  of 
that  Act." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1804  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Administrator  may  also  re- 
fuse either  temporarily  or  permanently  to 
guarantee  or  Insure  any  loans  made  by  a 
lender  or  holder  refused  the  benefits  of  par- 
ticipation under  titles  I,  II,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  or 
IX  of  the  National  Housing  Act  pursuant  to 
a  determination  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner  under  section  512  of  that  Act." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  on  page  1,  line  8, 
strike  out  "$160,000,000"  and  ineert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$300,000,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  on  page  2,  line  B, 

after  "amended"  insert  "  ( 1 ) ." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  on  page  2,  line  11, 
Immediately  before  the  period  insert  the 
following:  ";  and  (2)  by  striking  out  '4^4 
per  centum  per  annum'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '5U  per  centum  per  annum'." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  on  page  2,  line 
14,  strllte  out  "(f)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(d)." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
PKDrt  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  on  page  3,  line  9, 
after  "account"  strike  out  "before  the  close 
of  the  next  business  day." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    TEAGUE    of    California.      Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tkagxtk  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  page  1,  strike  out  line  3  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  line  3  on  page  2. 
and  renumber  the  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one,  but  it  is  designed  to  accomplish 
a  very  important  purpose.  That  purpose 
has  been  discussed  very  fully  here  this 
afternoon.  I  will  not  dwell  on  it  at  any 
great  length.  This  amendment  would 
remove  the  $300  million  which  Is  cur- 
rently in  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  state  I  have  a  sincere 
and  great  respect  for  my  namesake. 
Cousin  Olin  Teague  of  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
Ordinarily,  I  follow  his  leadership  in  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  is 
one  instance  in  which  I  cannot. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  not  involved 
here  in  a  matter  of  partisan  politics.  I 
am  sure  there  are  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  the  View  that  I  hold, 
mainly,  that  this  $300  million  is  simply 
not  necessary  in  this  bill  and  should  be 
removed. 

Furthermore,  in  my  view  this  is  not  in 
any  sense  an  antiveteran  point  of  view. 
I  am  a  veteran  myself  and  this  Is  my 
fourth  year  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  After  all.  I  should  like  to 
remind  the  Members  that  we  will  have 
on  next  July  1  almost  $200  million  avail- 
able for  this  fund.  We  will  be  in  session 
for  many  months  between  now  and  July 
1.  If  the  new  realistic  interest  rate  pro- 
gram on  guaranteed  loans  does  not  work 
out.  as  most  of  us  think  It  will,  there 
will  still  be  time  then  to  come  back  and 


appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
direct  program.  I  would  also  like  to  state 
I  feel  strongly  that  those  of  us  who  vote 
to  remove  the  $300  million  are  not  in  any 
way  casting  reflections  upon  either  the 
direct  or  guaranteed  portion  of  the  vet- 
erans loan  program. 

It  is  our  hope  it  will  be  continued.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  judgment  in  which 
.■^ome  members  of  our  committee  feel 
that  the  $300  million  simply  is  not  nec- 
c-sary  and  we  do  not  need  to  start  right 
off  in  this  session  by  unbalancing  the 
budget  to  that  extent.  After  all.  I 
should  like  to  remind  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers that  veterans  are  also  taxpayers. 
They  have  to  pay  taxe.s  and  they  should 
be  just  as  Interested  as  we  are.  and  I 
know  they  are.  in  a  balanced  budget  and 
in  fighting  inflation. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  amendment  should  be  cairied. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  listened  to  the 
debate  today,  it  was  suggested  by  the 
proponents  of  this  measui-e.  if  I  under- 
stood them  correctly,  that  it  might  well 
come  to  pass  in  the  future,  with  this  in- 
crease in  the  interest  rate,  that  it  will 
serve  to  bring  into  play  funds  from  other 
.sources  and  will  eliminate  the  use  of 
any  of  this  $300  million.  That  is 
offered  as  an  arRumcnt  as  to  why  it  is 
all  riRht  to  put  in  the  $3C0  million.  But 
it  seems  to  me  the  argument  on  the  other 
.side  is  stronrcr.  In  other  words,  as  the 
t:entl?man  well  pointed  out.  if  it  does 
happen  that  the  $300  million  is  not  nec- 
essary, then  why  put  S300  million  in  the 
bill  now?  I  apree  with  the  gentleman 
this  program  cannot  be  damaged  one 
bit  by  cutting  out  the  $300  million.  Let 
us  see  what  the  experience  will  be  under 
this  increased  interest  rate.  Then  if, 
as  the  gentleman  says,  there  is  any  need 
for  additional  money  later  on  we  can 
take  care  of  that  situation.  But  this 
country  is  looking  to  Congress  to  main- 
tain some  decree  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
Why  have  it  appear  on  the  record  that 
we  have  added  S300  million  to  the  Pres- 
ident's budget,  because  at  this  juncture 
it  is  just  exactly  that. 

May  I  say  I  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  And  if  the  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  then  I  shall  vote  aptainst 
the  bill,  and  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.     I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  valuable  support. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  has  been  argued  all 
aflcrncxin.  What  it  means  is  that  the 
veterans  in  the  rural  areas  will  not  be 
able  to  get  a  house  this  next  year.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  told  us  there 
are  45,000  veterans  on  the  waiting  list 
ripht  now.  I  know  that  this  interest  in- 
ciease  will  not  take  care  of  all  these 
\eterans.  We  should  have  some  money 
in  the  direct  loan  fund. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TeacueI. 


The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Ayres)  there 
were — ayes  55.  noes  90. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  vote  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  83, 
noes  123. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follcws: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt: 
On  rngP  2.  Immediately  below  line  20. 
Insert  the  following:  "(c)  Par.. graph  (1) 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  1811  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
liig  out  "the  rale  autiiorized  for  giiarauteed 
ho.ne  leans'  and  InEcrting  in  lieu  thereof 
'4^4  per  centum  per  annum'." 

Mr.  TABEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  That  language  has  already 
been  amended  by  vote  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
that  section  of  the  bill  has  not  been 
amended. 

Mr.  TABER.  It  was  amended  when 
the  committeo  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is.  of  course, 
a  dilTerent  part  of  the  bill  than  the  com- 
mittee amendment  that  v.as  adopted. 

Mr.  TABER.  This  amendment  is  to 
lines  11,  12.  and  13,  on  the  face  of  the 
bill,  and  an  amendment  was  inserted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
the  amendment  may  be  inconsistent  with 
that  language.  The  Chair  does  not  rule 
on  that.  This  amendment  is  in  order, 
however. 

Mr.  R00.3EVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  cimply  points  out  that  if  pri- 
vate money  at  5U  percent  does  not  come 
forth,  and  it  becomes  necessary  then  for 
the  Treasury  to  authorize  direct  loans, 
these  direct  loans  to  the  veterans  shall 
remain  at  the  interest  rate  of  4^4  per- 
cent. Under  existing  law.  the  Admin- 
istrator would  have  the  authority  to  in- 
crease the  rate  on  direct  loans  to  5*4 
percent,  if  he  so  wanted.  My  amend- 
ment would  keep  it  at  4%  percent. 

The  basic  justice  of  my  amendment 
is  simply  that  where  the  Government 
must  make  loans  to  veterans  because  pri- 
vate industry  has  not  come  forward  the 
Government  should  not  profiteer  on  the 
veterans.  It  is  admitted  already  that 
the  present  4^4  percent  is  actually  mak- 
ing money  for  the  Treasury,  and.  there- 
fore, this  increased  percentage  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  the  program  profitable. 
My  amendment  would  not  add  to  the 
expense  of  the  Government  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
here  about  the  builders.  If  the  builders 
do  not  come  into  the  direct  program, 
then  the  builders  will  not  get  more 
money.  It  seems  to  me  only  just  to  keep 
it  at  the  4^4  percent  for  the  direct  loans. 


as  It  is  today.  I  do  not  know  why  that 
went  into  our  bill,  unless  they  want  to 
punish  the  direct-loan  people. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman.  Of  course,  I 
agree  with  her. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genllem<in  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MLTLTER.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  and  also  v.ith  v.hat  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  has  said.  If 
we  increase  the  intere.'-t  rate  by  this  one- 
half  of  1  percent  on  direct  loans,  it  mere- 
ly means  that  much  additional  profit  on 
the  pro.^ram  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. No  biiildcr  can  get  any  pai"t 
of  it,  no  lending  agency  can  get  any  part 
of  it,  no  b.ink  can  get  any  part  of  it.  It 
will  mean  that  the  veterans  will  have  to 
pay  the  additional  ore-half  percent 
which  is  that  much  more  profit  for  the 
Government.  I  am  sure  we  do  not  want 
the  Government  to  make  any  additional 
profit  on  this  program  at  the  expense 
of  the  veterans. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  one  group  of  vet- 
erans would  be  paying  one-half  percent 
more  intere-^t  than  another  group? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  correct, 
but  it  would  only  be  because  of  the  fact 
that  private  funds  were  not  forthcom- 
ing. I  sincerely  do  regret  that  we  have 
to  charge  that  extra  one-half  percent 
interest  in  order  to  attract  these  private 
loans,  but  if  they  are  not  forthcoming 
then  I  think  the  important  precept  is  to 
make  sure  we  do  not  allow  profiteering 
on  Government  funds  advanced  to 
veterans. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Does  it  not  appeal  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  is  a  serious  ob- 
jection? We  have  in  these  two  pro- 
grams through  the  years  kept  the  interest 
rate  the  same.  If  we  b^gin  to  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  one  group,  then,  of 
course,  all  who  can  will  try  to  resort  to 
that  type  of  loan,  and  those  who  cannot 
are  thereby  penalized. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  simply  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  then  it  is  up  to  the 
private  bankers  of  America.  If  they 
want  to  make  money  available  to  the 
veterans,  they  have  the  opportunity  in 
this  bill,  but  if  they  fail  and  they  come 
back  and  make  the  Treasury  and  the 
Govei-nment  of  the  United  States  do  it, 
then  I  say  we  must  not  profiteer  on  those 
veterans. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  It  might  be 
pointed  out  that  if  this  charge  of  poten- 
tial discrimination  is  valid,  then  we  al- 
ready have  discrimination,  as  the  interest 
rate  has  gone  from  4  percent,  as  origi- 
nally enacted,  up  to  the  present  4^4,  and 
it  will  perhaps  go  up  again. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  well  taken.  There  are  al- 
ready several  rates  and  there  will  be 
another  rate  if  this  bill  is  adopted; 
therefore  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this 
is  any  more  discriminatory  than  it  is 
now  to  increase  the  rate  against  those 
v.ho  are  paying  the  lesser  rate  at  the 
present  time.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  no 
question  but  that  there  is  merit  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  We  have  had  a  difficult 
time  with  this  housing  bill.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  give  and  take  on  both  sides, 
and  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  pass  and  be- 
come law.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  it  is  an  important 
question,  and  that  if  he  would  introduce 
a  bill  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose, 
that  I  will  give  him  a  hearing  before  the 
committee  as  quickly  as  we  get  an  opix)r- 
tunity.  But,  I  hope  he  will  not  insist  on 
his  amendment  to  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chiirman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  would,  of  course,  nor- 
mally be  delighted  to  do  so,  but  with  the 
heavy  schedule  I  am  afraid  I  will  never 
get  back  into  the  arena,  and  in  deference 
to  the  people  who  have  asked  me  to  come 
forward  with  this  program,  I  think  there 
would  be  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Roosevelt) 
there  were — ayes  67,  noes  129. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  4.  after  line  23,  In- 
sert: 

"Sec.  5.  Section  1823(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  (I) 
BtriJclng  from  the  second  sentence  thereof 
*,  less  that  amount  which  has  been  returned 
to  the  revolving  fund  during  the  preceding 
quarter  annual  period  from  the  sale  of 
loans  pursuant  to  section  1811 'g)  of  this 
title.'  and  (2)  Inserting  betv.-een  the  third 
and  fourth  sentences  a  new  sentence  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  such  allocation  of  di- 
rect loan  funds  &s  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  received  by  the  Administrator  In 
any  quarter  annual  period  from  the  sale  of 
loans  pursuant  to  section  1811(g)  shall  In 
addition  be  allocated,  during  the  quarter 
next  succeeding  such  sale,  to  the  respective 
regional  offices  where  the  loans  were  sold 
for  the  purpose  of  making  additional  loans 
under  section  1811  of  this  title." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  very  sim- 
ple. At  the  present  time  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  allocates  each 
regional  office  four  times  a  year  sums  of 
money  to  be  used  for  the  direct-loan 


program.  From  time  to  time  some  of 
those  mortgages  are  sold.  The  money 
that  is  received  from  tlie  sale  of  those 
mortgages  then  goes  back  to  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  and  is  redistrib- 
uted from  the  central  office  proportion- 
ately to  all  the  district  offices,  not  in  the 
area  wiiere  the  mort  erases  were  origi- 
nally placed,  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
goes  back  into  that  area. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
see  to  it  that  if  in  any  area  you  have 
people  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  have  enough  cneiTiy  to  get  out  and 
sell  their  mortga'^cs  they  will  have  th.e 
money  realized  from  tlie  sj.le  of  Iheir 
mortKajTcs  to  reinvest  with  veterans' 
mortgages  in  the  sjime  area.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  It  was 
rather  technical  to  have  it  drafted,  and 
I  can  say  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  had  the  staff  had  the  amend- 
ment ready  it  would  have  been  adopted 
by  the  committee  at  its  regular  meeting. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  lady  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachu.setts.  I 
understand  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  this  amend- 
ment adopted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration would  be  very  delighted  to  have 
this  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendmrnt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  ofTered  by  Mr  Mtrt,Ti:».  of  New 
York:  On  pa^e  2.  after  line  3.  Insert  a  new 
section,  to  rend  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Strike  out  all  of  subdivision  (ai  of 

section  1811  iind  all  of  the  first  sentence  of 
subdivision  (b)  of  section  1811  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Wherever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  private  capital  Is  not  generally  avail- 
able in  any  f.rea  for  the  financing  of  loans 
guaranteed  under  section  1810  of  this  title. 
he  niiiy  designate  such  area  as  a  housing 
credit  shortage  area." 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roosevelt  1  had 
prevailed  to  limit  the  interest  rate  as 
sought  in  his  amendment,  I  would  then 
have  OfTered  another  amendment  so  as 
to  1'"  the  interest  rate  on  direct  loans 
to  1  .  ame  interest  rate  payable  on 
gur.i  Lced  loans.  That  would  have  pre- 
vented any  increase  of  the  interest  rate 
on  GI  loans.  Since  a  majority  of  this 
committee  has  determined  by  its  last 
vote  to  increase  the  interest  rate,  I  am 
not  offering  any  other  amendment  in 
that  respect. 

This  amendment,  however,  will  broad- 
en the  coverage  of  the  direct-loan  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  section  1811,  entitled 
"Direct  Loans  to  Veterans."  presently 
provides  that  these  direct  loans  are  avail- 
able only  when  guaranteed  loans  are 
not  available.    When  there  is  no  pri- 


vate financing  or  private  capital  avail- 
able from  lending  institutions,  then  the 
direct-loan  program  comes  into  play, 
and  then  only  in  parts  of  the  country,' 
to  wit — and  I  quote  from  the  law — 
"rural  areas  or  in  small  cities  and  towns 
not  near  large  metropolitafi^reas."  My 
amendment  seeks  to  change  that  lan- 
guage so  that  it  will  read,  "Whenever 
the  Administrator  finds  that  private  cap- 
ital is  not  generally  available  in  any  area 
for  the  financing  of  loans  guaranteed 
under  section  1810  of  this  title,  he  shall 
dc.agnate  such  area  as  a  'housing  credit 
shortage  area.'  " 

In  other  words,  as  long  as  there  are 
guaranteed  loans  available  to  the  vet- 
erans, they  cannot  get  direct  loans.  But 
I  say  in  my  amendment  and  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  provide  that  no  matter 
where  a  veteran  may  be,  whether  he  is 
near  a  large  metropolitan  area  or  in  a 
rural  area  or  in  a  small  city  or  town, 
if  there  are  no  guaranteed  mortgages 
available  to  him  and  if  no  private  capital 
is  available,  he  should  have  the  right  to 
^et  a  direct  loan,  provided  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  he  is  in  a  "hous- 
ing credit  shortage  area."  This  will  then 
put  veterans  across  the  country  on  the 
same  basis,  so  that  if  the  veteran  cannot 
get  a  private  loan  he  can  get  a  direct 
loan.    I  urge  that  the  law  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  If  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation,  as  it  came  from 
the  committee,  it  is  to  provide  tlie  direct 
loans  in  areas  where  historically  we  have 
found  that  private  capital  is  not  avail- 
able. Is  it  the  purpose  of  tlie  gentle- 
man's amendment  to  make  this  program 
apply  100  percent  across  the  Nation  so 
that  we  do  not  have  any  specific  areas 
pinpointed? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No.  sir;  that  is  not  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  at  all.  My 
amendment  simply  seeks  to  put  the 
veterans  across  the  country  who  cannot 
get  private  loans  on  the  same  basis.  I 
a.ssure  you  it  will  not  apply  In  places 
like  the  city  of  New  York.  It  will  apply 
in  other  places.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  asking  me  to  yield  so  that 
he  can  indicate  that  it  applies  in  his  part 
of  his  State.  My  amendment  simply 
gives  the  Administrator  the  right,  first, 
to  determine  which  are  housing  credit 
shortage  areas  and.  secondly,  if  there  is  a 
veteran  in  that  area  who  cannot  get  a 
private  loan  to  permit  him  to  apply  for 
and  get  a  direct  loan. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  further  question.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  find  that  the  metro- 
politan area  of  New  York  City  was  in 
need  of  financial  services  for  this  pur- 
pose, could  he  not  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  apply  this  legislation  to  the 
metropolitan  area  of  your  city? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Theoretically,  the 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  he  could,  but  if 
he  did  I  am  sure  he  would  be  fired  by 
whoever  his  superior  happened  to  be. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  agree,  and  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  will  be  fa- 
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vorably  considered  by  the  House.  There 
are  cities  throughout  this  country  that 
fall  without  this  category  as  defined  in 
tiie  law,  where  the  banking  practice  in 
the  community  has  precluded  any  GI 
loan.  I  think  this  provision  ought  to  be 
in  the  law  so  that  in  such  communities 
\  here  banking  practices  preclude  GI 
1  )ans,  a  veteran  may  have  the  relief 
iliat  this  section  affords.  Would  the 
;  :)onsor  of  this  amendment  change  the 
language  from  mandatory  to  permis- 
sive? Then  that  would  leave  it  permis- 
sive with  the  administration  to  deter- 
mine. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  the  way  the 
law  is  interpreted  today.  But  I  will  not 
quibble  about  words.  If  you  prefer  the 
word  "may"  to  "shall*,  I  agree  to  the 
change.  It  is  being  interpreted  today  as 
permissive  and  not  mandatory.  There 
is  no  review  of  the  Administrator's  find- 
ing except  the  President  has  the  power 
to  discharge  an  administrator  wiio  does 
not  properly  perform  his  duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Mul- 
TERl  has  exphcd. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  he  change  the  word  "shall'  to 
"may." 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
at  the  desk  be  modified  to  change  the 
word  "shall"  to  "may." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  vas  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  T(>xas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 

will  not  change  the  loan  in  any  form.   I 

have  no  objection  to  tlie  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Multer  1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  v/ord. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  for  this  time 
not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment. During  general  debate  I  rai.sed 
the  same  question  about  the  serious 
situation  that  has  arisen  as  to  the  de- 
faults on  these  direct  loans  to  veterans. 

While  general  debate  was  going  on  I 
contacted  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  I  have  some  data  that  I  think  should 
go  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  which 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment of  any  State  in  the  Union,  the  de- 
faults are  9.64  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  loans.  The  average  for  the  Nation 
is  4.46  percent.  In  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia there  has  been  a  total  of  4,237  loans 
made.  Only  33  of  those  have  been  fore- 
closed, which  is  less  than  1  percent. 
There  were  22,064  guaranteed  loans  for 
homes,  farms,  and  business.  Here  is 
what  has  happened.  The  home  loans, 
foreclosed  on  306  out  of  a  total  of  21.023. 
Tarm  loans,  46  foreclosed  out  of  a  total 


of  412.  Business  loans.  64  foreclosed  out 
of  a  total  of  629.  I  think  particularly 
of  the  situation  in  those  States — there 
are  eight  of  them — that  are  losing  popu- 
lation where  the  economy  is  really  bad. 

I  am  suggesting  that  it  is  serious 
enough  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  inquire  into  the  rate  of 
defaults  in  the  several  States  with  the 
idea  that  the  committee  perhaps  would 
want  to  consider  legislation  as  the  mat- 
ter gets  more  serious. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  glad  to  do  that,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Rogers  of 
M  .T.-achnsetts:  Page  2.  line  13,  Immediately 
bcToro  the  period.  Insert  the  following:  '"and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  'In  every  case  In 
which  a  loan  Is  guaranteed  under  section 
1010  and  the  interest  rate  is  more  thr.n  4^4 
per  centum  per  annum,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  pay  out  of  appropriations  dl- 
rcci'y  to  the  veteran,  during  the  period  the 
properly  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  vet- 
er.in  as  his  home,  and  at  such  intervals  as 
he  may  prescribe  by  regulations,  an  amount 
representing  the  dlfTerence  between  the  in- 
terest paid  by  the  veteran  on  the  loan  at  the 
rate  actually  rhnrncd,  not  exceeding  the 
maximum  rate  chargeable  hereunder  at  the 
time  the  loan  was  made,  and  the  amount  of 
Interest  that  would  have  bsen  paid  had  the 
rate  been  set  at  43,4  per  centum  per 
annum.'  " 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.s'-achusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  press  for 
the  passage  of  my  amendment  because 
I  think  with  the  present  temper  of  the 
Committee — and  I  do  not  mean  this  in 
any  disagreeable  way,  but  I  think  with 
the  present  feeling  of  the  House  it  would 
not  pass.  I  have  faith  that  it  will  be 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  that  they  also 
will  take  care  of  the  direct  loan  provi- 
sion under  the  same  conditions.  So  I 
will  wait,  hoping  that  the  Senate  will 

pass  it.    I  know  that  this  is  not  an  easy 
bill  to  evaluate  but  a  confusing  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman  from  Massachusetts  withdraw 

her  amendment? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
witlidraw  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection 
the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chaignan,  as  one 
who  has  labored  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  even  since  before  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  great  representative  Cham- 
ber, for  the  cause  of  the  veteran  and  his 
dependents  in  all  its  humane  and  pa- 
triotic ramifications,  I  am  always  eager 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  support 
changes  in  basic  laws  which  I  deem  to 
extend  and  perfect  existing  programs. 

The  pending  bill  is  unquestionably  in- 
tended to  correct  certain  deficiencies, 
defects,  and  shortcomings  which  have 
developed  in  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Forty-five  thousand  veterans  are  wait- 
ing for  direct  loans.  Their  applications 
have  been  pending  for  some  time.  But 
no  funds  are  or  have  been  available. 
This  bill  will  correct  this  situation  and 


provide  more  funds  for  direct  loans.  I 
hope  it  will  mean  the  early  end  to  piled- 
up  applications  of  veterans  waiting  to 
purchase  homes. 

This  measure  also  would  increase  the 
interest  rate  on  the  loans  from  4^4  per- 
cent to  5^4  percent  with  the  hope  that 
higher  interest  rates  w'ill  increase  the 
supply  of  money  available  for  veterans' 
home  loans.  I  have  distinct  misgivings 
about  this  provision.  It  is  definitely  in- 
flationary. It  puts  larger  burdens  on 
borrowing  veterans.  In  the  long  run 
this  would  entail  very  substantial  extra 
cost  to  the  veterans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  way  could 
be  found  to  keep  veterans'  loan  interest 
rates  at  a  reasonable  level,  and  I  hope 
the  administration  will  study  this  im- 
portant question  and  grapple  with  in- 
flationary factors  and  interest  charges. 

The  original  GI  bill  was  the  char- 
ter of  veterans'  rights,  entitlements,  and 
benefits.  It  has  worked  well.  It  has 
been  very  helpful  to  millions  of  veterans 
and  their  families.  Let  us  always  do  our 
best  to  preserve  its  essential  principles 
and  policies  and  work  to  improve  and 
streamline  them  whenever  the  demands 
of  change  and  progress  require  it. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  "No"  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  2256  purely  els  a  protest  against 
what  I  feel  is  an  unwarranted,  and  will 
prove  to  be  an  unnecessary,  obligation  of 
Federal  funds  that  will  have  the  effect, 
at  least  on  paper,  of  throwing  any  hopes 
for  the  realization  of  a  balanced  budget 
out  the  window.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  almost  total  dis- 
regard this  Congress  has  for  the  princi- 
ple of  fiscal  respcnsibility  that  we  should 
so  act  on  this,  our  first  record  vote  of 
this  session. 

For  the  record,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
am  in  full  accord  and  sympathy  with 
that  portion  of  this  bill  that  brings  the 
interest    rate     allowable     on    veterans* 

home  loans  up  to  a  much  more  realistic 
figure.  As  a  former  director  of  a  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association,  with 
12  years  of  experience  with  this  problem, 
I  am  convinced  that  such  a  change  in 
allowable  interest  rates  will  bring  forth 
an  immediate  sufficient  supply  of  pri- 
vate lending  moneys,  and  that  this  will 
have  the  effect  of  removing  from  the  list 
of  those  veterans  who  are  now  waiting 
lor  direct  loans  all  except  those  whose 
applications  have  been  refused  by  lend- 
ing institutions  by  reason  of  true  geo- 
graphic limitations. 

Should,  however,  this  prove  to  be  an 
inaccurate  forecast,  there  is  ample  time 
for  this  Congress  to  consider,  by  the 
proper  method  of  appropriation  instead 
of  this  back-door  approach  to  the  Treas- 
ury, the  need  for  additional  direct  loan 
funds  over  and  above  the  close  to  $200 
milhon  which  now  is,  or  will  shortly  be, 
made  available  for  the  continuance  of 
this  essential  part  of  the  veterans'  home 
loan  program. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n,  with  a 
G-I.  mortgage  now  covering  my  own 
home.  I  would  most  certainly  do  nothing 
to  curtail  this  program  in  any  way.  but 
I  think  we  should  all  pause  long  enough 
to  remember  that  veterans  are  also  tax- 
payers and  subject,  as  all  our  citizens  are. 
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to  the  hidden  tax  implicit  in  the  infla- 
tion that  is  bred  and  flourishes  in  con- 
tinuous Federal  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  expeditious  manner 
in  which  they  have  considered  and  ap- 
proved H.R. 2256. 

The  additional  $300  million  authorized 
by  this  legislation  is  essential  if  the  vet- 
erans' direct  loan  program  is  to  func- 
tion successfully.  The  43,187  veterans  on 
the  direct  loan  waiting  list  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1958.  provide  sufflcient  testimony 
to  the  inadequacy  of  previous  appropria- 
tions for  this  program.  When  we  recall 
that  many  other  interested  veterans  have 
not  applied  because  of  the  frustratingly 
long  waiting  list,  we  get  some  inkling  of 
the  interest  in,  and  need  for,  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  direct  loan  program  has  done 
much  to  remedy  the  lack  of  home  financ- 
ing for  veterans  living  in  rural  areas  and 
in  small  towns  and  cities.  Particularly 
in  regions  such  as  Oregon's  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  represent,  the 
program  has  made  home  ownership  pos- 
sible. Where  the  guaranteed  home  loan 
program  has  failed  to  achieve  the  goals 
set  forth  in  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act,  the  direct  loan  program  has 
proved  successful.  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  expansion  and  consequently  I  am  com- 
pletely in  favor  of  this  additional  $300 
million  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Committee  has  considered 
it  necessary  to  raise  the  interest  rates  on 
direct  loans  from  4%  to  SVa  percent.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  an  unjustified  in- 
crease and  one  that  is  eminently  unfair 
to  those  veterans  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  one-half  of  1  percent 
increase  in  mterest  rates  may  initially 
seem  insignificant.  But  when  we  trans- 
late that  one-half  jjercent  into  the  ad- 
ditional money  it  will  cost  the  average 
veteran,  we  soon  find  that  it  is  indeed  a 
substantial  added  burden.  Assiuning  a 
30-year  loan,  we  find  that  a  veteran  who 
wishes  to  buy  a  $10,000  home  will  have  to 
pay  an  extra  $1,110  because  of  this  one- 
half  percent  increase.  In  the  case  of  a 
$12,000  home,  this  added  payment  jumps 
to  $1,350.  This  data,  plus  the  fact  that 
many  rural  homes  must  be  financed  over 
a  40-year  period  with  even  higher  addi- 
tional payments,  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
H.R.  2256  as  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  authorize  additional  funds  for 
the  veterans'  direct  loan  program.  How- 
ever, I  believe  it  would  be  a  much  better 
bill  with  the  adoption  of  the  Roosevelt 
amendment  which  would  maintain  the 
present  interest  rate  of  4^4  percent. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  shall  vote  against  the  pro- 
posal in  this  bill  to  provide  $300  million 
for  loans  to  veterans  of  rural  areas  to 
buy  homes. 

It  is  not  a  bad  bill  but  there  are  other 
things  that  veterans  need  more  des- 
perately than  loans  to  buy  homes  in 
rural  areas.  Veterans  are  growing  older 
and  require  more  and  better  hospital 
and  medical  care.  Also  non-service  dis- 
abled and  unemployable  veterans  should 


have  a  pension  Increase  because  they 
have  not  had  one  in  5  years  despite  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  livmg  has  gone  up 
for  them  as  well  as  for  everyone  else. 

If  this  $300  million  is  provided  for 
Federal  grants  to  buy  homes  it  means 
that  the  budget  will  be  further  out  of 
balance.  The  more  the  budget  is  out  of 
balance  the  longer  it  will  be  before 
funds  will  be  made  available  for  modern 
VA  hospitals  and  to  provide  the  non- 
service-connected  disabled  and  unem- 
ployable veteran  a  deserved  increase  in 
his  pension. 

There  is  said  to  be  45,000  veteran  re- 
quests on  file  for  direct  Federal  home 
loans.  The  records  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration show  that  of  these  45,000 
veteran  requests  for  direct  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  nomes  only  521  are  on  file 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

As  compared  to  the  521  war  veterans 
in  Washingtcm  State,  out  of  the  306,000 
veterans  in  our  State  who  may  obtain 
a  home  loan,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  thou- 
sands need  better  medical  care  and  other 
thousands  of  veterans,  due  to  the  rise  in 
living  costs,  need  an  increase  in  their 
pension. 

First  thinfrs  should  get  first  consid- 
eration. We  ought  to  get  the  Federal 
budget  in  balance  and  then  as  a  first 
step  toward  aiding  veterans  should  take 
steps  to  provide  the  sick  and  ailmg 
veteran  with  better  medical  care  and 
better  hospital  facilities  and  to  provide 
a  more  realistic  pension  system  for  vet- 
erans. 

Providing  better  medical  care  and 
hospital  care  for  the  veterans  and  grant- 
ing a  pension  increase  to  veterans  will 
do  more  for  vastly  greater  numbers  of 
veterans  than  establi.shing  a  fund  of 
$300  million,  and  putting  the  country 
that  much  further  in  debt,  to  provide 
home  loans  to  the  521  Washington  State 
veterans  who  are  seeking  direct  loans  to 
acquire  homes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2256  which  seek  to  raise  the  in- 
terest rate  on  GI  loans  up  to  5V4  percent. 
In  my  judgment,  the  availability  of  mort- 
gage money  in  controlled  more  by  Federal 
Reserve  discount  policies  which  gener- 
ally regulate  the  supply  of  credit  than  by 
an  increase  m  the  interest  rates  which 
simply  bring;  infiated  prices  into  the 
money  market. 

In  my  judgment  the  increased  housing 
starts  of  the  second  half  of  1958  were 
the  proximate  result  of  temporary  re- 
laxation of  the  tight  money  policies  dur- 
ing the  critical  periods  of  the  recession. 
There  is  little  reason  for  attributing  in- 
creased housing  starts  to  higher  interest 
rates. 

Raising  the  cost  of  GI  home-buying 
money  is  inflationary  in  every  respect. 
It  will  simply  drain  off  loan  money  pres- 
ently bemg  absorbed  m  the  FHA  loan 
market.  The  net  result  will  be  increased 
pressures  to  raise  FHA  Interest  rates. 
The  GI  loan  interest  rate  is  a  base  upon 
which  all  housmg  loan  rates  are  estab- 
lished. As  this  base  rate  increases,  all 
interest  rates  will  be  forced  upward. 
The  burden  of  these  higher  interest  rates 
are  a  quiet  but  steady  drain  on  the  re- 
serves of  the  home  buyer. 


The  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing money  under  the  present  administra- 
tion constitutes  one  of  the  most  Infla- 
tionary forces  in  this  generation.  The 
home  buyer  is  subjected  to  a  double- 
barreled  inflationary  pressure.  He  Is 
forced  to  buy  a  home  at  an  inflated 
price — and  he  is  then  compelled  to  pay 
an  inflated  rate  of  interest  for  the  life  of 
his  loan.  The  long-range  consequence  of 
this  high  interest  folly  is  yet  to  be  faced. 
The  effects  of  Federal  Reserve  money 
manipulation  should  certainly  be  studied 
by  this  Congress  in  open  and  complete 
hearings. 

The  acceptance  of  an  amendment  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  extend 
the  direct  loan  program  beyond  rural 
areas  to  benefit  veterans  In  cities  where 
sufficient  private  funds  are  not  available 
for  GI  loans  makes  this  bill  more  pala- 
table. In  many  communities  the  bankers 
have  flatly  refused  to  consider  GI  loans 
as  a  matter  of  arbitrary  policy.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  designation  of  a  city  as  a 
housing  credit  shortage  area  may  cause 
such  bankers  to  thmk  twice  before  arbi- 
trary denial  of  GI  loans. 

In  the  Cleveland  area  over  620.000  vet- 
erans have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
GI  bill  under  the  home  loan  guarantee 
program,  principally  because  our  local 
bankmg  interests  have  refused  to  con- 
sider broad -scale  GI  loan  proposals. 
The  use  of  the  GI  loan  privilege  in  the 
Cleveland  area  is  well  below  national 
averages.  Housing  needs  are  Just  about 
as  serious  as  can  be  found  ansrwhere. 

In  the  Cleveland  area,  including  Cleve- 
land and  38  counties,  the  following  guar- 
anteed loans  have  been  made: 


Vimr 

Number      Amoant 

l!*.-,4    

1 
11.018    $tl7.«87..%44 
16.726      I8K.84C.4W 
14. 4W      I73.07fl.4«) 

Ht,'.."i 

iy.i»i 

iy.'7 

7.  »vW      1(10.  320.  MM 
2.t>,VI  1     36,038,316 

Direct  loans  have  not  been  made  in 
the  Cleveland  urban  area — but  in  the  38 
rural  counties  the  following  direct  loans 
were  made: 
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1 
Numlier  1  Amount 

ly.M 

273    $2.000,34fl 

i!','.."; 

4f<l      3  nifl  TTVi 

l"!'.*',.^ 

1U,S« 

2iH      l.fiW.ZM 
.S23      4. 213.tt72 
2i5      2,0tf7,033 

In  our  cities  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  permitting  cities  to  apply 
for  designation  as  "housing  credit 
shortage  areas "  may  make  GI  loans 
available  to  minority  groups  which  now 
suffer  a  maximum  need  for  home-loan 
borrowings.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministrator of  this  program  will  seri- 
ously consider  the  needs  of  these  vet- 
erans who  have  been  almost  completely 
disregarded  in  the  housing  program  to 
date. 

While  I  vigorously  protest  the  three- 
stage  inflationary  rise  in  interest  rates 
which  will  be  precipitated  by  this  legis- 
lation, I  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
veteran  and  to  the  economy  that  there 
be  a  revitalization  in  the  OI  home  build- 


ins  program.  I  hope  that  this  measure 
will  live  up  to  promised  expectations  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  vote  for  H.R.  2256.  I  did  favor  and 
supp>ort  the  amendment  which  would 
have  eliminated  direct  loans.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  this  provision  would  have 
no  practical  application  to  Connecticut. 
In  addition,  I  vei-y  stiongly  favor  the 
provisions  F)ermitting  an  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  because  I  feel  that  this  in- 
crease will  start  bank  funds  growing  out 
in  the  form  of  GI  loans  and  that  the  di- 
rect loan  provisicn  will  be  rendered  more 
or  less  academic.  Finally.  I  know  that 
in  my  section,  existing  lending  institu- 
tions will  adequately  do  the  job  of  servic- 
ine:  the.^e  veterans  applications  and  I  see 
no  need  for  governmental  intervention 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  citizens 
of  Wisconsin  have  for  many  months 
been  deeply  concerned  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing spiral  in  the  cost  of  living.  In- 
flation is  becoming  a  major  threat  to 
the  American  economy.  Infiation  is 
brought  about  through  ever-increasing 
prices  of  commodities  and  the  resulting 
need  for  increased  vaies  to  permit 
working  men  and  wonncn  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living.  This 
cea.seless  price  and  warre  increase  has 
been  a  major  cause  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  America  today. 

We  here  in  Congress  have  witnessed 
this  year  another  cause  of  the  inflation- 
ary .'ipiral  and  in  the  months  ahead  it 
will  become  increasingly  apparent  to  the 
people  of  the  country  that  there  are 
other  factors  contributing  to  the  high 
cost  of  living  besides  higher  wages  and 
inorea.sed  costs. 

The  Veterans'  Admini.stration  was  orig- 
inally established  as  a  means  of  enabling 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  to  secure  housing  for 
thcm.selves  and  their  families  at  some- 
what less  than  the  full  rate  of  interest. 
FHA  financing  was  inaugurated  to  give 
all  citizens  assurance  that  they  could 
provide  housing  for  themselves  and  their 
families  at  a  moderate  cost.  From  the 
beginning,  it  has  beer,  understood  that 
interest  rates  under  FHA  financing 
would  be  higher  than  interest  rates  un- 
der VA  financing.  We  have,  however, 
witnessed,  especially  in  rural  and  urban 
aicas,  a  virtual  refusal  of  capital  to 
enter  into  the  VA  program  of  financing. 
Banks,  building  and  loan  companies, 
and  other  financial  institutions  have  and 
a.'e  refusing  to  make  VA  loans  at  the 
current  interest  rate  of  4^4  percent. 
This  rate  is  only  one-half  of  1  percent 
lower  than  the  FHA  interest  rate  and 
this  rate  has  already  been  raised  several 
times  by  previous  Congresses. 

Each  time  that  the  VA  interest  rate 
has  been  raised,  the  FHA  has  followed 
suit  by  increasing  the  interest  rate  on 

FHA  loans.  We  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  VA  interest  rate 
increase  will  be  met  with  any  different 
response  by  officials  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  I  predict  that 
the  one-half  of  1  percent  increase  in  the 
VA  interest  rate  will  result  in  a  similar 
increase  in  FHA  loans.  This  will  bring 
FHA  interest  rates  to  53/4  percent.     The 


criminal  part  of  the  situation,  however, 
is  that  when  the  Federal  agency  interest 
rates  are  upped.  this  increase  is  accepted 
by  private  bankers  as  a  license  to  in- 
crease private  interest  rates  to  private 
borrowers  from  our  Nation's  banks  and 
I  predict  that  the  5^4  percent  interest  on 
FHA  loans  will,  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1959.  result  in  private  interest 
rates  to  private  borrowers,  across  the 
board,  of  6 '  2  percent. 

This  interest  rate  is  too  high.  It  is 
inflationary.  It  is  increasing  the  cost 
of  living.  The  borrower  has  less  money 
left  when  making  the  loan  than  he  had 
before — just  as  the  housewife  has  fewer 
groceries  in  her  shopping  basket  for  the 
money  spent  than  she  had  befcre.  There 
have  been  three  increases  in  the  past  3 
years  and  undoubtedly  1960  will  see  fur- 
ther demands  by  the  bankers  to  in- 
crease— first,  the  VA  interest  rate,  then 
the  FHA  interest  rate,  then  the  private 
loan  interest  rate. 

It  is  true  the  bankers  made  little  or 
no  appearance  before  Congress.  They 
did  not  need  to — for  they  had  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  some  other  veterans' 
organizations,  not  including  the  VFW, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Build- 
ing Contractors  to  fight  their  battle  for 
them. 

I  view  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  using 
money  with  alarm.  I  view  it  as  such 
because  it  has  a  direct  efXect  upon  infla- 
tion which  besets  our  economy.  I  view  it 
as  ."^uch  because  the  very  people  who  are 
complaining  loudest  about  the  cost-wage 
inflationary  spiral  are  the  same  people 
who  championed  for  the  fourth  time  the 
interest  inflationary  spiral. 

I  am  for  loans  for  the  veterans  at  a 
moderate  cost.  I  do  not  consider  5^4 
percent  interest  a  moderate  cost  to  a  vet- 
eran. This  is  especially  true  when  the 
veteran  is  required  to  pay  from  2  to  11 
points  for  the  privilege  of  getting  the 
veteran's  loan.  We  have  failed  in  grant- 
ing this  increase  to  hold  the  line  against 
inflation. 

I.  like  many  others  who  voted  for  this 
bill,  did  so  because  it  represents  the  only 
way  Congress  provided  of  enabling  vet- 
erans to  get  any  loans  at  all.  and  be- 
cause the  bill  carried  a  direct  loan  pro- 
vision of  $300  million.  This  provision 
will  enable  veterans  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  to  secure  loans.  The  money 
market  in  these  areas  has  dried  up  and 
without  this  direct  loan  provision,  the 
Veterans'  Housing  Act  is  of  no  value  to 
veterans  who  do  not  Uve  in  the  large 
centers  of  population. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Commiitee  do 
now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  I'ule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thornberry,  Chairman  of  t^•.a  n^m- 

mlttee  of  the  wnoie  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  2256)  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  direct 
loans;  to  remove  certain  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  interest  on 
guaranteed  loans;    and    for  other   pur- 


poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  154, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  simdry  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.    I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Teacue  of  C.ilifornia  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  lorthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment:   Strike  out  all  of  section  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were— yeas  123,  nays  277,  not  votmg  34, 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  4] 
YEA&— 122 


Adair 

Alc;er 

Allen 

Arends 

Auchincloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Balcer 

Barry 

rass,N.H. 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Becker 

Belcher 

Bentlcy 

Berry 

Belts 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bosch 

Bow 

Broomflcld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brovhlil 

Bud)."e 

Bvriics.  Wis. 

C.-ihlll 

Ccclerbcrs 

Chamberlain 

Chrnoweth 

Chipprlield 

Church 

Collier 

Coiite 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis.  Mass. 

-  .  .,1>e 

D'^rounlan 
Derwinskl 


Abbltt 
Abcrnethy 
Addonlzlo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Alford 
Andersen, 
blinn. 


Devine 

Dooley 

Dwyer 

Fenton 

Ford 

Frelinghuysen 

Glenn 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Halleck 

Henderson 

Hess 

Hiesiand 

Hocven 

Hoflman.  111. 

Ho'fman,  Mich. 

Holt 

Horaii 

Hosmcr 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Keith 

Kllburn 

La.'ore 

Laird 

Lan;;en 

Lafa 

Liiidsiy 

Lip  comb 

McCuUoch 

MrDor.ough 

Mclntire 

Murk,  Wash. 

M:ulUard 

Mason 

May 

Michel 

Millikpn 

Mln>^hall 

NAYS— 277 

Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
Asplnall 
Ba:ley 


Mumma 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
O'Brien.  N.T. 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Poll 

Qule  t 

Kay 

Ilccce.  Tenn. 
R?es.  Kans. 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rlchlmau 
.  Roblson 

St  George 

Schcnck 

Scherrr 

ScMwcn^^el 

Short 

Simpson,  111. 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Sn\ith.  Kans. 

Sprln;;cr 

Tiiber 

Tca^'ue.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

ToUcfson 

Lit 

Van  Polt 

W.TlTiwri-ht 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Wldiiall 

WlKson 

Younger 


Baldwin 
Barden 
Baring 
Ban- 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett.  Fla 
Beunelt,  liictL. 
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Blatnlk 

Hannon 

Norrell 

fiUtch 

Hams 

OBrlen.  Bl. 

Boggs 

Harrlaon 

OHara.Ill. 

Boiling 

Hays 

CHara,  Mich. 

Bonner 

Healer 

O'Konskl 

Bowles 

H6bert 

O'NelU 

Boykln 

Hechler 

Oliver 

Boyle 

Hemphill 

Patman 

Brademu 

Herlong 

Perkins 

Bray 

Hogan 

Pfost 

Breeding 

HoUfleld 

Phllbln 

Brewster 

Holland 

Pllcher 

Brock 

Holtzman 

Poage 

Broolcs,  La. 

Huddleston 

Polk 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Hull 

Porter 

Brown,  Oa. 

Ikard 

Price 

Brown.  Mo. 

Irwin 

Prokop 

Burdlck 

Jarman 

Puclnskl 

Burke,  Ky. 

Jennings 

Quigley 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rabaut 

Burleson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rains 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Reuss 

Canfleld 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Jones.  Ala. 

Riley 

Casey 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Celler 

Karsten 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Clark 

Karth 

Roberts 

Goad 

Kasem 

Rodlno 

Coffin 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Cohelan 

Kearns 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Colmer 

Kee 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Cooley 

Kelly 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Corbett 

Keogh 

Rooney 

Daddarlo 

KUday 

Roosevelt 

Canlels 

KUgore 

Rostenkowskl 

Davis,  Oa. 

King,  Calif. 

Roush 

Davis,  Tenn. 

King.  UUh 

Rutherford 

Delaney 

Klrwan 

Santangelo 

Dent 

Kltchln 

Saund 

Denton 

Kluczynskl 

Saylor 

Dlggs 

Knox 

Scott 

Dlngell 

Kowalskl 

Sclden 

Dolllnger 

Landrum 

Shelley 

Dorn,N  Y. 

Lane 

Sheppard 

Dom.  SO. 

Lankford 

Shipley 

Dowdy 

L«slnskl 

Slkes 

Downing 

Levering 

Slier 

Doyle 

Llbonatl 

Slsk 

Dulskl 

Loser 

Slack 

Durham 

McCormack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Edmondson 

McDowell 

Smith,  Miss. 

Elliott 

McFnIl 

Smith,  Va. 

Everett 

McGlnley 

Spence 

Evlns 

McGovern 

Staggers 

Fallon 

McMillan 

Steed 

Fascell 

Macdonald 

Stratton 

Felghan 

Machrowlcz 

Stiibblefleld 

Flno 

Mack.  111. 

Sullivan 

Fisher 

Madden 

Teague,  Tex. 

Flood 

Magnuson 

Teller 

Flynn 

Mahon 

Thomas 

Flynt 

Marshall 

Thompson,  La. 

Foley 

Matthews 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Forand 

Merrow 

Thompson.  Tex 

Forrester 

Metcalf 

Thornberry 

Fountain 

Meyer 

Toll 

Prazler 

Miller. 

Trimble 

Frledel 

Clement  W. 

Tuck 

Pulton 

Miller. 

Udall 

Gallagher 

George  P. 

UUman 

Oannatz 

Mills 

Vanlk 

Gary 

Mitchell 

Van  Zandt 

Gathlngs 

Moeller 

Vinson 

Oavln 

Monagan 

Walter 

GeorRe 

Montoya 

Wampler 

Glalmo 

Moore 

Watts 

Granahan 

Moorhead 

Wier 

Grant 

Morgan 

Williams 

Gray 

Morrt.s.  N.  Mex 

Willis 

Green,  Greg. 

Morris,  Okla. 

Winstead 

Griffiths 

Moss 

Wolf 

Haley 

Moulder 

Wright 

Hull 

Multer 

Yates 

Halpcrn 

Murphy 

Yo\ing 

Hardy 

Natcher 

Zablockl 

Hargis 

Nix 

NOT  VOTING— 

34 

Barrett 

Fogarty 

Passman 

Buckley 

Green,  Pa. 

Powell 

Bush 

Hagen 

Preston 

C;irn.  han 

Jackson 

Reed 

Pirtpr 

JanApn 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cliclf 

Lennon 

Taylor 

Cnok 

McSween 

Whltener 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Martin 

Whltten 

D.iwson 

Meader 

Withrow 

Dixon 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Zelenko 

Donohue 

Morrison 

Farbsteln 

Murray 

So    the 

motion    to    recommit    was 

rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Preston  against. 

Mr.  Reed  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Carter  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr,  Donohue  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  MLssouri. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Withrow. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  310,  nays  89.  not  voting  35, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  5] 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addon  izio 

A:bcrt 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
A.'^hley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Harden 
Baring 
Barr 

Bass,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Bentley 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Blltch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Bowles 
Boykln 
Boyle 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brock 
Brooks,  La. 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Brown.  Oa. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burdlck 
Burke,  Ky. 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cahlil 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Casey 

Celler 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Coad 


YEAS — 310 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Curtln 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dolllnger 
Dorn.N  Y. 
Dorn.  S  C. 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulskl 
Durham 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Penton 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
nynn 
Flynt 
Foley 
Forand 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Prazler 
Frledel 
Pulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathlnga 
Gavin 
George 
Glalmo 
Glenn 
riranahan 
Qruut 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Orlffitha 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hardy 


Hargls 

Harmon 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Healey 

H.  bert 

Hcchler 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wia. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilday 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

I  andrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lestnskl 

Levering 

Llbonatl 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

MoDowoU 

McPall 

McGlnley 

McOovern 

McMillan 

McSween 

MachrowlCB 

Mack,  m. 

Madden 

Magnuson 


Mahon 

MallUard 

Marshall 

Matthews 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller. 

Clement  W. 
Miller, 

George  P. 
MUllken 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morris,  Okla. 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Niilcher 
Nix 

Norrell 
OBrien.  111. 
Oilrlen.  NY. 
O'Hara,  111. 
OHara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
O  Neill 
0:iver 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Phllbln 
Pllcher 


Alger 

Allen 

Arends 

Auchindcss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Barry 

Baas.NJH. 

Becker 

Berry 

Bolton 

Bosch 

Bow 

Broomfleld 

Budge 

Byrnea,  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Collier 

Conte 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Derounian 

Derwinakl 

Devlne 

Dooley 

Ford 

Frelinghuysen 


Plmle 
Poage 

Polk 

Porter 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulglcy 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riley 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Ro<:)sevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Siiund 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slier 

Sisk 

Slack 

NAYS— 89 

Griffin 

Halleck 

Henderson 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Holt 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Keith 

Kilburn 

Lafore 

Laird 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Mack,  Wash. 

Mason 

Mav 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mumma 

Nelscn 


Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Mlae. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomaa 

ThomiMon,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ThomiMon.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Westland 

WidnaU 

Wler 

Williams 

Willis 

winstead 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Norblad 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Poff 

Ray 

Rees,  Kans. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rtehlman 

Roblson 

St.  George 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Short 

Simpson.  III. 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Springer 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson  Wyo. 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Walnwrlght 

Wels 

Wharton 

Wll.son 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING  35 


Barrett 

Buckley 

Bush 

Carnahan 

Carter 

Cheif 

Cook 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Etewson 

Dixon 

Donohue 

Evlns 


Farbsteln 

Fogarty 

Green.  Pa. 

Hagen 

Jackson 

Jensen 

Lennon 

Martin 

Meader 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Morrison 

Murray 


Passman 

Powell 

Preston 

Reed 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Taylor 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Withrow 

Zelenko 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs. 
On  this  vote : 

Mx.  r>rcati<.>u  <uz.   wibu  a*i .  auuui  uf  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Reed  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Carter  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  MUl«r 
of  New  York. 


Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Withrow. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Dixon. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  3  legislative  days  within 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 
PARAGRAPH  AND  SECTION  NUM- 
BERS OP  H  R.  2256 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk 
be  authorized  in  the  enc^rossment  of  the 
bill  to  correct  pararrraphs  and  sections 
thereof     brcause     of     the     amendment 
ollered  by  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Multer  1. 

The  SPE."'KER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  .^0  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING    PROVISIONS    OP    UNI- 
VERSAL      MILITARY       TRAINING 
AND    SERVICE    ACT.    PERSONNEL 
STRENGTHS      OF      THE      ARMED 
FORCES,    AND    DEPENDENTS    AS- 
SISTANCE   ACT    OP    1950 
-  Mr.   COLMER.     Mr.   Speaker,   by   di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  <H.  Res.  153)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2260.  a  bill 
to  extend  until  July  1, 1C63.  the  induction 
provisions    of     the    Universal    Militai-y 
Training  and  Service  Act;  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  August  3,  1950,  suspending 
personnel     stren^uhs     of     the     Armed 
Forces:  and  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou-^e  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2260)  to  extend  until  July  1,  1963.  the  Induc- 
tion provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act;  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Augu.st  3.  1950.  suspending  person- 
nel strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  After 
pcnf'ral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chnirman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
eion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  quc&tlon  shall  be  considered  as 


ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconnnlt. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen]  and  I  now 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  briefly 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  resolution  to  ex- 
tend the  draft,  as  it  is  commonly  known. 
Tne  bill  would  provide  briefly  for  the 
extension  of  this  authority  to  induct  our 
young  men  into  the  armed  services  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  It  would  extend  the 
so-called  doctor's  draft  law  from  its 
present  expiration  date,  July  1,  1959,  to 
July  1,  1963,  a  period  of  4  years.  It 
extends  the  suspension  on  a  strength 
limitation  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  the 
present  termination  date  to  1963.  It  ex- 
tends the  Dependents  Assistance  Act, 
Briefly,  that  is  what  the  bill  does. 

Now,  in  the  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  there  was  no  opposition 
expressed  to  that  committee  in  the 
granting  of  a  rule  for  the  extension  of 
the  act  itself,  although  there  was  some 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  possibly  it 
should  be  limited  to  a  2-year  period. 

1  am  one  of  those  who  will  go  along 
wiih  this  bill  reluctantly.  I  say  reluc- 
tantly because  I  regret  the  necessity  for 
the  continuation  of  the  so-called  draft; 
but  as  long  as  we  have  the  situation  that 
exists  in  the  world  today;  that  is,  a  bad 
neighbor  on  the  other  side  for  whom  this 
country  did  so  much  when  it  had  its  back 
against  the  wall,  we  must  have  adequate 
defense  for  the  possibility — and  I  use  the 
word  advisedly — of  an  attack  from  that 
potential  enemy. 

Frankly,  I  still  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  the  Russians  want  neither  war  or 
peace  but  that  they  want  to  make  us 
spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy  and 
tlien  take  over  in  the  ensuing  chaos,  a 
sti^tement  I  have  been  making  in  the  well 
of  this  House  for  the  past  12  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  take  the 
chance  of  not  being  prepared  to  prevent 
their  provoking  hostilities,  because  if  we 
become  too  weak  they  would  take  advan- 
tage of  that  situation  and  would  overrun 
us,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  I  regi-et  the 
necessity  for  an  extension  of  this  legis- 
lation which  would  draft  our  young  men 
into  service  and  interrupt  the  orderly 
continuity  of  their  lives,  but  with  the 
situation  b:?ing  what  it  is  and  this  being 
the  fairest  method  of  approach  to  mili- 
tary service,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  and  ask  for  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule 
makes  in  order  consideration  of  H.R. 
2260,  a  bill  to  extend  until  July  1,  1963. 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  It  is  an  open  rule  and  pro- 
vides for  5  hours  of  general  debate. 
The  Rules  Committee  provided  for  long 
debate  because  they  realized  this  bill  is 
extremely  controversial. 

Some  believe  the  present  law  is  dis- 
criminatory and  Inequitable;  that  it  is 
Inefficient  and  is  administered  extrav- 
agantly and  wasteful. 


Other  conscientious  people  believe 
conscription  is  alien  to  the  American 
tradition. 

For  these  reasons  an  optin  rule  is  pro- 
vided making  the  bill  oixjn  to  amend- 
ments. 

While  I  am  aware  that  some  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
one  opposing  the  rule. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
LMr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  this  afternoon 
about  the  Federal  deficit.  There  is  an- 
other spending  scheme  that  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  take  over,  and  it  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

About  a  month  ago  there  was  estab- 
lished in  the  United  Nations  a  new 
agency  called  the  Special  Fund  which 
hopes  to  have  $2  billion  to  $5  billion  to 
hand  out  annually.  Named  as  manag- 
ing director  is  one,  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
and  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  job. 
He  could  not  make  a  success  of  the  Stu- 
debaker  company  so,  in  1949,  President 
Truman  made  him  the  directing  genius 
of  the  foreign  giveaway  setup — the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  as  it 
was  then  known. 

What  could  be  more  fitting?  Hoff- 
man could  not  make  a  success  of  his  owti 
business  so  he  was  given  the  job  of  dis- 
tributing billions  of  dollars  to  panhan- 
dlers all  over  the  world. 

Then  came  1952,  and  this  top-graded 
employee  of  the  New  Deal  mternational- 
ists  showed  up  as  a  modern  Republican. 
Since  then  he  has  flitted  in  and  out  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  as  have  others  who  were 
bosom  pals  of  the  New  Dealers  when 
they  were  riding  high  in  the  White 
House. 

Now  Hoffman  has  landed  on  his  feet 
again,  undoubtedly  with  White  House 
approval,  as  managing  director  of  the 
innocuous-sounding  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Fund.  What  does  Hoffman  want? 
As  we  said  earlier — only  $2  billion  to  $5 
billion  a  year. 

Where  are  these  billions  to  be  ob- 
tained? They  are  to  be  drawn,  says 
Hoffman,  from  individual  Government 
lending  agencies  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  American  foreign  aid,  and  private 
investment. 

But  the  Chicago  Tribune  news  service 
quotes  Hoffman  as  saying :  "We  will  take 
money  wherever  we  can  get  it." 

No  one  knowing  the  record  will  doubt 
that. 

Already,  fimds  from  one  specific 
source  are  assured.  The  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  when  it  set  up  the  Special 
Fund,  specified  that  40  percent  of  the 
costs  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  by  other  contribut- 
ing governments. 

What  other  contributing  govern- 
ments? If  experience  with  some  other 
U.N,  funds   is  any   criterion,  American 
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taxpayers  will  put  up  the  cash  and  any- 
thing else  contributed  will  be  the  air  in 
the  bag  they  have  been  left  holding. 

Incidentally,  this  is  another  example 
of  how  an  aggregation  of  foreigners,  plus 
some  of  our  own  internationalists,  can 
sit  down  in  New  York  or  some  far  away 
place  and  vote  what  amounts  to  an  in- 
direct tax  levy  on  the  American  people. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  United 
Nations  Special  Fund?  To  aid  "under- 
developed countries."  of  course,  and  it  is 
reported  that  Hoffman  is  showing  great 
Interest  in  the  development  of  the  lower 
Mekong  River  Basin  which  stretches  for 
2,800  miles  through  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 

From  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York,  to  the  Mekong 
River  in  southeast  Asia  is  quite  a  jump 
even  for  a  more  than  ordinary  do- 
gooder,  but  with  a  few  stopovers  in 
Washington,  with  the  proper  New  Deal- 
modern  Republican  approach,  and  with 
the  e;:perience  of  spending  a  few  billions 
of  other  people's  money,  it  appears  tiiat 
the  necessary  agility  can  be  developed. 

We  would  like  to  put  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  on  notice  now  that 
when  the  spending  bills  come  rolling  to 
the  House  floor  we  will  be  looking  for 
further  information  concerning  this  new 
multi-billion-dollar  special  fund  and  the 
activities  in  connection  therewith  of 
Managing  Director  Paul  G.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs.  Rogers]. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachu.'^etts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  vote  for  this  rule.  I 
remember  one  night  a  good  many  years 
ago  wlien  the  draft  bill  came  up  for 
debate.  I  remember  the  extreme  tense- 
ness of  the  House,  the  feeling  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  draft,  but  I  voted  for  it  and  I 
remember  that  that  bill  passed  by  only 
one  vute. 

Sometime  I  would  like  to  tell  some 
of  the  Members  of  the  arguments  I  heard 
before  the  bill  came  up.  I  never  re- 
gretted that  vote  for  one  instant  because 
we  wore  viciously  attacked  by  Japan  just 
a  few  weeks  afterward. 

Today  a  little  Boy  Scout  named  Mur- 
phy from  my  district  gave  me  one  of 
the  Scout  pins  that  we  see  in  the  lapels 
of  so  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
I  was  very  proud. 

That  boy  is  12  years  old,  one  of  the 
finest  youngsters  I  have  ever  seen.  He 
is  learning  to  speak  Russian  in  order  to 
understand  the  Russian  people  so  that  we 
may  be  protected.  He  knows  a  good  deal 
of  Russian  as  it  is.  After  talking  with 
him  I  could  not  vote  for  anything  but 
continuation  of  the  draft,  unpleasant 
as  it  may  be.  He  is  preparing  every  way 
he  can.    He  sets  a  great  example. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


amend  section  200  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  certain  facts  by  a 
declaration  imder  penalty  of  perjury  in 
lieu  of  an  affidavit,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  be 
rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO    AMEND    SECTION    200    OP    THE 
SOLDIERS'    AND    SAILORS'    CIVIL 
RELIEF  ACT  OP  1940 
Mr.    VINSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3313,  to 


FIRE  SAFETY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  :-'enLleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Auchincloss]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  law  the  Conpress  of  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  and 
protection  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  have  always  considered  it  a  gi-eat 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  committee  in 
Congress  which  has  this  responsibility 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Accordinc?ly. 
when  the  country  was  shocked  by  the 
tragic  fire  which  occurred  in  Chicapo 
on  Docembcr  1.  1958.  when  some  90 
schoolchildren  were  trapjied  and  met 
their  death  in  a  devastating  fire.  I  was 
reminded  of  my  own  respoi.sibility  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Di^Lrict 
of  Columbia  and  I  decided  to  find  out  if 
the  schools  in  the  District  were  properly 
equipped  i..nd  .secured  against  any  simi- 
lar tracedy.  Even  thour,h  investigations 
of  the  cause  of  the  Chicago  fire  revealed 
there  were  no  violations  of  the  law  or 
regulations,  nevertheless  it  was  disclosed 
that  that  particular  school  buildinp  did 
not  have  the  fire  safety  provisions  re- 
quired of  new  structures,  and  such  a 
revelation  gives  one  pause  for  thcuaht. 
Schoolchildren  are  entitled  to  every  pro- 
tection possible  no  matter  when  their 
school  building  may  have  been  built  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  as  the 
responsible  governing  body  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  see  that  they  get  it. 

Therefore,  under  date  of  December  3, 
1958. 1  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  H.  Sutton, 
Pire  Chief  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia, 
asking  about  the  fire  safety  conditions 
in  all  the  schools  in  the  District — public, 
private,  and  parochial.  A  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  Chief  is  appended  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  marked  "Exhibit  A." 

In  reply  to  my  letter  Chief  Sutton  sent 
the  Fire  Marshal  of  the  District.  Ray- 
mond C.  Roberts,  to  see  me,  and  I  had 
a  most  informative  and  frank  discussion 
with  him.  As  a  result  of  our  talk.  Fire 
Marshal  Roberts  submitted  a  report  to 
Chief  Sutton,  dated  January  21,  1959. 
and  the  Chief  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  me  in  a 
letter  dated  January^.  1959.  This  re- 
port is  printed  at  th»  close  of  my  re- 
marks, exhibit  B. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
features  of  this  report  that  should  have 
the  prompt  attention  of  the  District 
Committee. 

The  Pire  Marshal  advises: 

Bncloslng  of  all  vertical  shafts  sucb  as 
itairways  and  elevator  shafts  and  providing 
floor  flre  cutofTs  with  flre  doors  plus  the  In- 
stallation of  an  automatic  sprinkler  system 


Is  the  only  way  to  hold  to  a  minimum  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  from  flre  In  the  older 
non-flre-resistlve  constructed  buildings. 

This  statement  by  an  expert  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  close  and  thorough  consideration 
by  the  District  Committee  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  undertaken. 

Under  the  title  of  "Pire  Doors"  the  Pire 
Marshal  reports  that: 

F.-'-e  doors  arc  required  to  be  installed  by 
the  building  code  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  every  new  school  erected.  New  construc- 
tion Is  not  the  problem  confronting  us  today. 

lie  reports  further  that — 

As  of  this  year,  with  the  already  available 
fluids.  It  Is  expected  that  every  elementary 
school  coming  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia B  KTrd  of  Education  will  be  equlp{>ed  with 
Interior  enclosed  stairw.iys. 

This,  of  course,  is  most  reassuring,  but 
he  Rocs  on  to  say: 

To  the  best  of  my  Itnowledpe  there  Is  no 
such  phtn  or  prot^-ram  to  bring  the  private 
and  parochial  schools  up  to  present  code 
requirements. 

This  State  of  affairs  should  be  cor- 
rected and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
committee  will  give  it  appropriate  at- 
tention. 

The  Fire  Marshal  calls  attention  to  an 
exception  made  in  certain  instances  to 
the  use  of  fire  extinpuishers  as  follows: 

Fire  extinguishers  are  required  to  be  In- 
stalled in  every  school  by  the  building  code 
c-f  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  excep- 
tion of  buildings  not  more  than  two  stories 
In  height  having  enclosed  stairs  and  having 
a  gross  floor  area  In  the  second  story  of  not 
more  than  3.000  square  feet. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  following 
statement  in  this  report,  however,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  recommendation  should 
not  have  the  force  and  the  authority  of 
law  back  of  it: 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this,  the  Pire  Chief 
win  recommend  to  the  Director.  Department 
of  Llcen.'^es  and  Inspections,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, that  the  building  code  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  amended  by  deleting  the 
above   referred   to   exception. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  all  schools 
with  the  exception  of  those  schools  used 
which  do  not  require  er.tingulshers  because 
of  the  exception  In  the  code,  are  provided 
with  flre  e-Tlirguishers.  adequate  In  number 
of  an  approved  type,  and  maintained 
properly. 

In  speaking  of  the  local  private  flre 
alarm  system,  the  Fire  Marshal  reports 
that: 

Private  fire  alarm  systems  (for  evacuation 
purposes  only)  are  required  to  be  Installed 
in  every  school  by  the  building  code  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  the  exception  of 
buildings  not  more  than  two  stories  In  height 
having  enclosed  sta.rs  and  having  a  gross 
floor  area  In  the  second  story  of  not  more 
than   3.000  squ.are   feet. 

It  is  good  to  have  the  assurance  which 
follows  that: 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  all  schools 
with  the  exception  of  those  schools  used 
which  do  not  require  private  flre  alarm 
systems  because  of  the  exception  In  the  code, 
are  provided  with  local  flre  alarm  systems 
in  an  operable  condition. 

The  exception  provided  for  In  this 
rule  should  have  the  attention  and 
study  of  the  committee. 


Emergexicy  lighting,  of  course.  Is  im- 
portant and  Fire  Marshal  Roberts  re- 
ports in  part  as  follows  on  this  matter: 

The  requirements  as  to  when  they  (light) 
shall  be  used  as  well  as  exceptions  as  to 
when  It  win  not  be  necessary  to  have  the 
llphts  burning  are  contained  In  the  elec- 
t.-.cal  code  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
Is  my  feeling  that  these  exceptions  to  the 
code  and  Indefinite  requirements  are  un- 
warranted, and  In  an  effort  to  correct  this, 
the  Flre  Chief  will  recommend  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections. 
D.strlct  of  Columbia,  that  all  reference  to 
maintenance  of  emergency  lights  be  deleted 
from  the  electrical  code.  Simultaneously  a 
recommendation  will  be  made  to  make  the 
maintenance  of  emergency  lighting  a  part 
of  the  police  regulations  thereby  making  It 
a  responsibility  of  the  Flre  Department. 

Why  any  exceptions  should  be  made 
In  emergency  lighting  should  have  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Everyone  knows  that  fire  exit  drills 
are  most  important  and  I  have  always 
thought  they  were  a  regular  part  of  the 
school  curriculum  so  I  was  not  only  sur- 
prised but  somewhat  startled  to  read 
this  in  the  Fire  Marshal's  report: 

Schools  under  the  public  school  system  In 
my  opinion  hold  an  adequate  number  of 
fl,-e  exit  drills  during  the  course  of  each 
school  year,  however,  the  occurrence  of  such 
drills  during  the  first  3  months  of  school 
Is  a  matter  of  concern.  Private  and  paro- 
chial schools  do  not.  In  my  opinion,  hold 
an  adequate  number  of  fi.'-e  exit  drills  during 
the  course  of  each  school  year.  Inquiry  has 
developed  the  facts  that  flre  exit  drills  are 
not  held  with  the  frequency  deemed  ade- 
quate. At  the  present  time  there  are  no 
regulations  requiring  flre  exit  drills. 

Something  must  be  done  to  correct 
this  situation  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
enact  a  law  to  bring  this  about;  I  am 
surprised  to  learn  from  the  report  that 
the  executives  of  some  schools  do  not 
consider  this  important. 

In  the  event  of  a  flre  perhaps  the  most 
Important  factor  to  prevent  panic  and 
save  life  is  the  facility  to  summon  the 
flre  department;  any  delay  in  securing 
its  aid  may  well  be  disastrous.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  Fire  Marshal's 
report  is  most  disturbing. 

Facilities  for  calling  the  fire  department 
are  generally  limited  to  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone or  by  sounding  an  alarm  through  the 
use  of  a  municipal  fire  alarm  box.  A  mu- 
nicipal fire  alarm  box  within  a  reasonable 
distance  (300  feet)  Is  not  available  at  every 
school  nor  does  every  school  have  a  tele- 
phone. The  telephone  alone  should  not  be 
accepted  as  adequate  for  the  transmission 
of  an  alarm  of  fire.  A  municipal  flre  alarm 
box  connected  directly  with  the  flre  de- 
partment Is  the  most  reliable  form  of  trans- 
mitting  an  alarm   of   flre. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  there  are  83 
school  buildings  that  either  have  no 
telephone  or  are  located  further  than 
300  feet  from  any  mimicipal  fire  alarm 
box.  This  is  a  most  serious  matter  and 
should  be  corrected  without  delay.  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  law  requiring  that  a 
fire  alarm  box  be  Installed  in  every 
school  building,  hospital,  nursing  home, 
and  place  of  assembly  in  the  District. 
In  that  way  as  nearly  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible assistance  is  assured  without  delay, 
many  injuries  avoided  and  lives  saved. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  highlights  of 
this  excellent  and  informative  report. 


and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  it 
and  add  their  comments,  criticisms,  and 
suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee.  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  members  of  this  committee  when  I 
say  that  they  are  as  interested  as  I  am 
in  the  welfare  and  protection  of  our 
children  and  of  the  sick  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  am  confident  that  the 
District  Committee  will  go  into  all  these 
matters  with  scrupulous  care,  and  if  leg- 
islation is  indicated,  will  present  it 
promptly  to  the  House  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

ExHiBrr  A 

Congress  or  the  UNnrD  States. 

House  of  RrPREsruTATivES, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  3, 1958. 
Chief  Millard  H.  StrrTON, 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chiet  StrrrON:  In  the  light  of  the 
recent  horrible  flre  disaster  in  Chicago  it  Is 
natural  that  we  should  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  see  that  our  own  city  is  properly  safe- 
guarded. Therefore,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  as 
Flre  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  If 
provisions  for  safety  against  flre  are  fully 
carried  out  by  all  the  schools  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Including  public,  parochial,  and 
private  schools. 

Are  all  these  schools  equipped  with  ade- 
quate flre  escapes,  flre  doors,  flre  extin- 
gfulshers,  fire  alarms,  etc.  and  do  they  have 
adequate  fire  drills?  Are  facilities  also  at 
hand  to  summon  the  fire  department  In 
case  of  emergency?  In  addition  to  that, 
I  would  request  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  flre  safety  laws  covering  all  the  schools 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  adequate  and 
If  not.  In  what  respect  should  they  be 
amended? 

I  am  fully  aware  of  your  keen  interest  in 
this  matter  and  of  your  extraordinarily  fine 
and  competent  service  as  Flre  Chief  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  I  feel 
sure  that  you  would  welcome  any  effort  to 
Improve  our  situation  here  so  that  a  dis- 
aster such  as  has  Just  occurred  In  Chicago 
would  not  occur. 

Thanking   you  for  your  cooperation  and 
with  my  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Auchincloss, 

Member  of  Congress. 

ExHiBrr  B 
Government  of  the 
District  or  Columbia, 

FiBE  Department, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  23, 1959. 
James  C.  Auchincloss, 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Attached  find  reports 
from  our  Fire  Marshal,  which  I  hope  will  an- 
swer the  questions  In  your  letter  of  December 
3.  1958. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  reply  to  you  was  de- 
layed until  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

M.  H.  Sutton, 

Fire  Chief. 

Tax   PBEVZMTIOIf   DiVIStOK, 

January  21, 1959. 
Re  flre  safety  in  schools  In  the  District  of 

Columbia. 
To  FiKX  CHizr. 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department: 

Information  of  record  indicates  that  the 
following  list  comprises  the  number  and  type 
of  schools  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Public  schools  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education: 

Elementary  (including  Americanization 
and  Health),  123. 

Elementary  annexes  and  demountables,  11. 

Junior  high  schools.  23. 

Senior  high  schools  (Including  Veterans 
,JIiEh).  10. 

Vocational  high  schools,  6. 

Teachers  College,  1. 

Schools  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  Archdiocese  of  Washington, 
located  within  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Elementary,  32. 

Secondary,  16. 

Special  schools,  4. 

Universities,  2. 

Colleges,  4. 

Schools  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  private 
owners  and  operators: 

Elementary  (includes  some  parochial),  19. 

Secondary  and  secondary  technical,  30. 

Colleges  (Includes  VS.  Ctovernment — Gal- 
laudet),2. 

Universities  (Includes  some  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— Howard ) ,  5. 

There  are  various  other  adult  educational 
institutions  which  are  located  In  buildings 
used  for  other  purposes  such  as  oflSce  build- 
ings. These  occupancies  are  not  listed  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  buildings  In  which  these 
schools  are  located  come  under  occupancy 
requirements  of  the  major  occupancy  of 
the  building  and  have  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  students  In  keeping  with  available 
exit  facilities. 

There  are  90  day-care  (nursery  schools) 
groups  for  children  whose  ages  range  any- 
where from  2  to  6  years,  and  attendance 
ranges  anywhere  from  6  to  200  students. 
These  day  care  groups  are  located  In  all 
types  of  occupancies  such  as  private  homes, 
churches,  rooms  in  apartment  buildings,  etc. 
This  particular  type  of  school,  or  group  as 
It  Is  called.  Is  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  Bureau 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Health.  ChUd  Care 
standards   Section. 

An  Inspection  is  made  by  the  Flre  Depart- 
ment at  least  once  a  year  of  every  known 
day  care  group  (nursery  schools  location, 
and  any  conditions  found  that  are  contrary 
to  any  law  or  regulation  are  ordered  cor- 
rected or  brought  to  the  attention.  In  writ- 
ing, of  the  department  or  agency  respwn- 
slble  for  having  the  conditions  corrected. 

In  reply  to  the  specific  questions  outlined 
in  the  letter  from  Congressman  Auchincloss, 
I  win  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  In 
the  same  order  that  they  were  presented: 

1.  Fire  escapes. 

2.  Fire  doors. 

3.  Fire  extinguishers. 

4.  Fire  alarms. 

5.  Emergency  lighting. 

6.  Fire  drills. 

7.  Facilities  available  to  call  the  fire  de- 
partment. 

8.  The  adequacy  of  fire  safety  laws  for 
schools. 

9.  Any  recommendations  for  amendments 
to  laws. 

riRE  ESCAPES 

Outside  fire  escapes  or  Interior  fli .  stair- 
ways are  required  to  be  Installed  In  or  on 
every  school  by  the  building  code  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  If  the  building  was 
erected  and  used  as  a  school  prior  to  March 
8.  1946,  outside  fire  escapes  were  permitted. 
Since  that  date  all  school  buildings  erected 
or  buildings  converted  to  school  use  have 
Interior  flre  stairways  or  exterior  screened  fixe 
stairways. 

The  fact  that  a  building  has  an  outside 
fire  escape  Is  no  assurance  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  occupants  therein.  The  very  presence 
of  an  outside  fire  escape  Indicates  Imme- 
diately that  the  building  Is  deficient  In  safe 
egress  facilities  thereby  necessitating  the  In- 
stallation of  an  outside  fire  escape. 
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Outside  Are  escapes  present  many  problems 
not  generally  known,  such  aa  not  being 
lighted  for  use  during  the  night  time,  sub- 
jected to  all  kinds  of  weather,  snow  and  lee; 
not  suited  for  use  by  young  children,  aged, 
li    irm,  or  crippled  persons. 

Any  fire  in  a  room  leading  onto  a  fire 
escape  may  render  the  entire  flre  escape 
unusable  due  to  fire  coming  out  of  a  window 
below  onto  flre  escape. 

Movable  drop  ladder  from  last  landing  to 
ground  is  controlled  by  counterbalanced 
weights  on  cable  passing  over  at  least  two 
pulleys.  To  operate,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
person  to  offset  the  counterbalance  and 
allow  the  ladder  to  go  to  the  ground. 

The  installation  of  fire  escapes  is  definitely 
not  the  answer  to  life  safety  in  non-fire- 
resistive  constructed  buildings  having  inade- 
quate safe  egress  facilities  for  a  high  life 
hazard  occupancy. 

Knclosing  of  all  vertical  shafts  such  as 
stairways  and  elevator  shafts  and  providing 
floor  flre  cutoffs  with  fire  doors  plus  the 
Installation  of  an  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem Is  the  only  way  to  hold  to  a  minimum 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  from  fire  in  the 
older  non-flre-reslstlve  constructed  buildings. 

FLRE    DOORS 

Reference  made  to  flre  doors  in  this  state- 
ment will  be  limited  to  flre  doors  on  stair- 
ways because  I  feel  that  the  most  important 
problem  with  regards  to  doors  is  the  presence 
of  or  lack  of  flre  doors  on  stairways. 

Flre  doors  are  required  to  be  Installed  by 
the  building  code  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  every  new  school  erected.  Ntw  con- 
struction Is  not  the  problem  confronting  us 
today. 

The  major  problem  is  those  buildings 
erected  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
code  requirements  for  enclosed  stairways 
and  Installation  of  flre  doors. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion instituted  a  program  in  the  public 
schools  some  8  years  ago  to  enclose  stairways 
and  install  flre  doors  in  all  schools  deficient 
In  this  respect  and  eliminate  other  known 
flre  hazards. 

This  program  has  gone  forward  for  the 
past  8  years  in  keeping  with  budget  allow- 
ances and  as  of  this  year,  with  the  already 
available  funds,  it  is  expected  that  every 
elementary  school  coming  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  will  be 
equipped  with  interior  enclosed  stairways. 

Budget  requests  will  be  made  each  suc- 
ceeding year  until  every  school  under  the  Ju- 
rlFdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education  has  been  equipped  with  en- 
closed stairways  and  other  known  flre  haz- 
ards eliminated. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  no 
such  plan  or  program  to  bring  the  private 
and  parochial  scliools  up  to  present  code 
requirements. 

A  building  code  with  retroactive  features 
applicable  to  certain  existing  building.^  is 
tlie  only  method  I  know  to  bring  tliese  build- 
ings up  to  an  equivalent  of  the  safety  stand- 
ards as  tlie  present  code  requires  for  new 
construction. 

FIRE   EXTINGUISHERS 

Fire  extinguishers  are  required  to  be  in- 
stalled in  every  school  by  the  building  code 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  excep- 
tion of  buildings  not  more  than  two  stories 
in  height  having  enclosed  stairs  and  having 
a  gross  flnor  area  in  the  second  story  of  not 
more  than  3,000  square  feet. 

Due  to  the  high  life  hazard  Involved  in 
any  assembly  of  persons  inside  of  any  bulld- 
Int;,  irrespective  of  height,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  exception  made  in  the  building 
code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
deleted  and  no  exception  be  made  whatso- 
ever. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this,  the  Flre  Chief 
will  recommend  to  the  Director,  Department 


of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  DC,  that  the 
building  code  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  amended  by  deleting  the  above  referred 
to  exception. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  all  schools 
with  the  exception  of  those  schools  u^^ed 
which  do  not  require  extinguishers  becniise 
of  the  exception  in  the  code,  are  provided 
with  flre  extinguishers,  adequate  in  lumiber, 
of  an  approved  type  and  maintained  prop- 
erly. 

PRIVATE     (local)     FIRE    ALARM    SYSTEM 

Private  flre  alarm  systems  (for  evacup.tion 
purposes  only)  are  required  to  be  installed 
in  every  .>^ciic;ol  by  the  Building  Code  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  the  exception  of 
buildings  not  more  than  two  stories  in 
hclglit  having  encU).=ed  stairs  and  having  a 
gross  floor  area  In  the  second  story  of  not 
more  than  3.000  square  feet. 

Due  to  the  higli  life  hazard  Involved  In 
any  assembly  of  pcr:ons  inside  of  any  build- 
ing, irrespective  of  height.  It  Is  my  feeling 
thit  the  exception  made  In  the  building 
code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
deleted  and  no  exceptions  be  made  whatso- 
ever. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this,  the  Fire  Chief 
will  recommend  to  the  Director,  Dciiartment 
of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  DC.  that  the 
building  code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  above  referred  to 
exception. 

To  tlie  best  of  our  knowledge  all  schools 
wiUi  the  exception  of  those  scliools  used 
which  do  not  require  private  flre  alarm  sys- 
tems because  of  the  exception  in  the  code, 
are  provided  with  local  fire  alarm  systems  in 
an  operuble  condition. 

EMERGENCY    LICHTTNC 

The  Installation  of  facilities  for  emergency 
liEtliting  is  required  in  all  schools  by  the 
Building  Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  or  the  Electrical  Code  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  the  exception  of  buildings 
not  more  than  two  stories  in  height  having 
enclosed  stairs  and  having  a  gross  floor  area 
in  the  second  story  of  not  more  than  3,000 
square  feet. 

Due  to  the  high  life  hazard  Involved  tn 
any  assembly  of  persons  inside  of  any  build- 
ing, irrespective  of  height,  it  is  my  feeling 
tli.it  tlie  exception  made  in  the  Building 
Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
deleted  and  no  exceptions  be  made  what- 
soever. 

In  an  efTcrt  to  correct  this,  the  flre  chief 
will  recommend  to  the  Director,  Department 
of  Licenses  and  Insivection.s.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, that  the  Building  Code  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  amended  by  deleting 
the  above  referred  to  excejition. 

To  the  best  of  our  knr)wledgc  all  schools 
with  the  .exception  of  those  scho  ils  used 
which  do  not  have  the  facilities  due  to  the 
exceptions  In  the  code  are  provided  with 
emergency  li<rhting  or  recommendations 
have  been  made  to  so  equip. 

Tlie  requirements  as  to  when  they 
(lights)  shall  be  u.'-.ed  as  well  as  exceptions 
as  to  when  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have 
the  lights  burning  are  contained  in  the 
Electrical  C(<le  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  Is  my  leeling  that  these  exceptions  to 
the  code  and  indefinite  requirements  are 
unwarranted,  and  in  nn  effort  to  correct 
this,  the  Fire  Chief  will  recommend  to  the 
Director,  Department  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spections, District  of  Columbia,  that  all 
reference  to  maintenance  of  emergency 
lights  be  deleted  from  the  electrical  code. 
Simultaneously  a  recommendation  will  be 
made  to  make  the  maintenance  of  emer- 
gency lighting  a  part  of  the  police  regula- 
tions thereby  making  It  a  responsibility  of 
the  Flre  Department. 

riXE  EXIT  DRILLS 

Schools  under  the  public  school  system 
In  my  opinion  hold  an  adequate  number  of 


flre  exit  drills  during  the  course  of  each 
school  year;  however,  the  occurrence  of  such 
drills  during  the  flrst  3  months  of  school  la 
a  matter  of  concern. 

Private  and  parochial  schools  do  not,  in 
my  opinion,  hold  an  adequate  number  of 
fire  exit  drills  during  the  course  of  each 
school  year. 

Inquiry  has  developed  the  facts  that  flre 
exit  drills  are  not  held  with  the  frequency 
deemed  adequate.  At  the  present  time 
tliere  are  no  regulations  requiring  flre  exit 
drills. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  deficiency.  It 
is  to  be  proposed  by  the  Flre  Chief  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  that  a 
regulation  be  adopted  making  It  mandatory 
that  all  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  or  similar 
places  of  learning  hold  fire  exit  drills  ac- 
cording  to    a    prescribed    requirement. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  regulation  will,  In 
my  opinion,  greatly  Improve  the  fire  exit 
dull  problem  In  all  schools  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

AVAILABLE      FACILrriES      FOR     CALLING      THE     FIEE 
DEPARTMENT 

Facilities  for  calling  the  flre  department 
are  ^;enera!ly  luiiited  to  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone or  by  sounding  an  alarm  through  the 
use  of  a  municipal  fire  alarm  box. 

A  municipal  fire  alarm  box  within  a  reason- 
able distance  (300  feet)  is  not  available  at 
every  school  nor  d(^s  every  school  have  a 
telephone.  TTie  telephone  alone  should  not 
be  accepted  as  adequate  for  the  transml.'islon 
of  an  alarm  of  flre.  A  municipal  flre  alarm 
box  connected  directly  with  the  flre  depart- 
ment Is  the  most  reliable  form  of  transmit- 
ting an  alarm  of  fire. 

Direct  connection  with  the  flre  department 
thrcjugh  the  medium  of  a  municipal  flre 
alarm  box  or  a  remote  control  station  con- 
nected to  a  master  box  is  available  at  111 
school  buildings. 

A  municipal  flre  alarm  box  Is  located  wlthla 
300  feet  of  143  school  buildings. 

The  remainder  of  the  schools  are  located 
farther  than  300  feet  from  any  municipal 
flre  alarm  l)ox. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
in  pamphlet  No.  73,  July  1958,  article  240, 
section  2434,  states:  'Schools,  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  places  of  public  assembly 
should  have  a  box  at  or  near  the  entrance." 

At  or  near  would  certainly  mean  within 
sight  of  the  entrance.  I  concur  with  their 
recommendation  and  have  in  tlie  past  made 
numerous  recommendations  In  the  annual 
public  schot)l  inspection  reports,  that  every 
school  building  should  be  provided  with  a 
city  fire  alarm  box  to  expedite  notification 
of  the  fire  department.  There  is  no  law  or 
regulation  requiring  such  an  Installation  but 
the  recommendation  was  made  as  additional 
reliable  means  of  notification. 

Every  building  wherein  a  local  flre  alarm 
system  (evacuation  alarm)  is  Installed,  a 
sign  is  required  directly  below  the  striking 
station  stating  whether  or  not  the  system  Is 
connected  to  the  municipal  fire  alarm  sys- 
tem; also  stating  the  location  of  the  nearest 
municipal  fire  alarm  box  and  the  telephone 
number  of  the  fire  department. 

Where  a  municipal  fire  alarm  box  Is  lo- 
cated within  300  feet  of  the  entrance  and 
visible  from  the  sidewalk  In  front  of  the 
school  and  the  location  of  the  flre  alarm  box 
Is  posted  as  required  by  regulation  cited 
above.  It  should  be  accepted  as  adequate  for 
existing  schools. 

Locations  where  the  distance  to  a  munici- 
pal fire  alarm  box  exceeds  300  feet  or  Is 
hidden  from  view  from  the  sidewalk  In  front 
of  the  school  by  being  around  the  corner 
should  not  be  accepted  as  adequate.  A  sur- 
vey should  be  made  and  corrective  action 
taken  so  as  to  provide  a  municipal  fire  alarm 
box  within  300  feet  of  the  entrance  of  every 
school,  hospital,  home  for  the  aged,  and  siml- 
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lar  types  of  occupanclee.  This  oould  be  ac- 
complished by  moving  existing  municipal  fl^re 
alarm  boxes  or  Installing  new  ones.  Thl« 
program,  no  doubt,  would  require  consider- 
able expenditure  of  funds  for  material  and 
labor  and  should  be  made  a  project  for  the 
Immediate  future. 

In  general.  I  believe  that  flre  safety  regu- 
lations as  contained  In  the  various  codes 
and  regulations  as  now  written  and  ap- 
plied to  new  construction  are  adequate  with 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  those  Items  previ- 
ously referred  to,  and  corrective  action  Is 
anticipated  In  these  instances. 

There  Is,  however,  one  big  problem  that 
confronts  all  officials  charged  with  main- 
taining adequate  laws  and  regulations  Inso- 
far as  flre  safety  Is  concerned,  and  that  Is 
the  inability  to  require  existing  buildings  to 
comply  with  the  features  reqtilred  by  re- 
cently enacted  codes  or  regulutlons.  The 
retroactive  application  of  present  regulations 
to  existing  structures  has  always  been  de- 
feated on  the  basis  of  it  being  unreasonable 
to  require  existing  buildings  to  comply  with 
new  code  requirements. 

The  absurdity  of  exempting  existing  struc- 
tures from  compliance  with  flre  safety  laws 
or  regulations  because  they  were  adopted  at 
a  later  date  was  never  more  tragically  dem- 
onstrated than  by  the  recent  school  fire  in 
Chicago.  The  fact  that  this  dlsafter  Just 
happened  to  occur  in  Chicago  should  not 
be  taken  lightly  by  responsible  officials  here 
or  elsewhere.  The  same  sort  of  potential 
probably  exists  In  many  other  locations 
throughout  the  country. 

It  might  be  said  that  there  were  no  viola- 
tions of  law  or  regulations  in  the  particular 
building  where  the  93  lives  were  lost,  but 
the  presence  or  absence  of  any  violations 
of  law  or  regulations  is  no  measure  of  life 
safety  from  flre  In  this  type  of  building. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  moral 
violations  as  well  as  the  legal  ones.  Property 
owners  must  be  made  to  realize  their  re- 
sponsibility for  flre  safety  by  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  not  permitted  to  ignore  hazard- 
ous conditions  Jast  because  they're  not 
covered  In  the  law.  Unless  they  are  re- 
quired by  law  or  reg-alatlons  to  bring  a  build- 
ing up  to  certain  standards,  owners  will  not 
willingly  or  by  mere  persuasion  spend  sums 
of  money  for  safegruarding  their  buildings 
from  flre. 

Today  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
for  urban  renewal  projects,  Improvement  of 
highways,  safety  programs  in  industry  and 
government,  all  of  which  are  designed  in  the 
Interest  of  preserving  or  protecting  lives  of 
human  beings  from  disease,  crime  or  acci- 
dents. Yet  known  deficiencies  of  high  life 
hazards  from  flre  are  allowed  to  continue  In 
our  schools,  multif  unily  occupancies,  con- 
valescent homes,  nursing  homes,  homes  for 
the  aged,  orphan  asylums  and  various  other 
types  of  occupancies,  all  because  of  the  fail- 
ure to  enact  laws  or  regulation  holding  own- 
ers directly  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
occupants  of  any  building  under  their  con- 
trol. Until  such  a  law  or  regulation  Is  en- 
acted, the  p>otentlais  will  continue  to  exist, 
irrespective  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  en- 
forcement authorities  to  convince  owners 
that  hazardous  conditions  exist  and  should 
be  corrected. 

The  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions of  the  Distric-:  of  Columbia,  which  Is 
charged  with  the  administering  of  the  Code 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  at  the  present 
time  preparing  a  revision  of   the  Building 

Ooala     o«     M>e     XMotrl**    of    ColUmbUL.    Olie    a«C- 

tion  of  which  is  proposed  to  apply  retro- 
actively to  existing  buildings.  If  and  when 
this  proposed  section  becomes  effective, 
action  can  be  instituted  and  existing  defl- 
clencles  will  In  time  be  corrected. 

It  is  anticipated  that  strong  protests  will  b« 
Instituted  against  the  enactment  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  building  code  dealing  with  the 


retroactive  application  of  the  code.  Until 
this  section  of  the  code  Is  enacted  into  an 
enforcible  regulation,  hazardous  conditions 
Insofar  as  existing  buildings  are  concerned 
will  remain  uncorrected  for  lack  of  authority 
to  require  such  corrective  measures. 

Accompanying  this  rejxjrt  are  three  rec- 
ommendations to  be  forwarded  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners  and  two 
recommendations  to  the  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Licenses  and  Inspections  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Police  Regulations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Building  Code  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Raymond  C.  Roberts, 
Fire  Marshal,  District  of  Columbia. 

Recommendations    or    the    Fire    Marshal, 
Fire   Prevention   Division 

January  21,  1959. 
To  Fire  Chief, 

District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department. 
Re  proposed  amendments  to  the  Police  Reg- 
ulations of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  following  pro- 
posed amendments  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  communication  from  you  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  recom- 
mending that  they  be  considered  for  adop- 
tion and  inclusion  in  the  Police  Regulations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

riRE    EXIT    drills 

Owners,  operators,  or  persons  in  charge  of 
all  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  similar  places  of 
learning  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  see  that  flre  exit  drills  are  held  in  all 
school  buildings. 

(a)  Fire  exit  drills  shall  be  held  at  least 
six  times  between  the  opening  of  the  school 
term  in  Septemt)er  and  the  15th  of  December 
of  each  year,  and  at  least  one  fire  exit  drill 
shall  be  held  each  month  thereafter  until 
school  closes. 

(b)  Flre  exit  drills  shall  be  held  at  least 
two  (2)  times  during  any  special  session 
such  as  night  school,  summer  school,  or  sim- 
ilar assemblage  that  does  not  extend  beyond 
a  2-month  period  (once  each  month  when 
over  2  months). 

(c)  A  written  report  of  each  flre  exit  drill 
held,  showing  date  and  time,  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Flre  Marshal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

EMERGENCY    LIGHTING 

Whenever  emergency  lighting  is  required 
to  be  installed  by  the  Building  Code  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and/or  the  Electrical 
Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  so  pro- 
vided. It  shall  be  arranged,  controlled,  and 
maintained  so  as  to  be  kept  lighted  at  all 
times  during  the  use  or  occupancy  of  such 
buildings. 

Note:  The  aforesaid  to  go  into  the  Police 
Regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(later  to  go  in  the  Fire  Code)  to  replace  sec- 
tions 7007,  7007-1,  7007-2,  7007-3,  of  article 
700,  chapter  7,  of  the  Electrical  Code  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  were  deleted. 

FIRE    BAFXTT 

Owners,  operators,  or  persons  in  charge  of 
any  building  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
the  safety  from  fire  of  its  occupants  to  the 
extent  of  circumstances  within  their  control, 
such  as  the  maintenance,  proper  function- 
ing, and  availability  of  all  flre  safety  devices 
such  as  flre  extinguishers,  flre  alarm  sjrstems, 
emereency  lights,  flxe  exltways.  Urn  stjilr- 
ways,  flre  doors,  and  flre  escapes  as  well  as 
compliance  with  all  flre  safety  regulations. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  anyone  responsible  to 
comply  with  the  above  shall  be  cause  suffi- 
cient for  the  Flre  Marshal  or  his  representa- 
tive to  take  Immediate  action  to  assure  com- 
pliance. 

Raymond  O.  Roberts, 
Fire  Marshal,  District  of  Columbia. 


Tool  Przvxntion  Division, 

January  21,  19S9. 

Be   proposed   amendment   to   the.  Building 

Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
To  PiRx  Chuf, 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  pro- 
posed amendment  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  communication  from  you  to  the  Director, 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections, 
D.C.,  for  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  high  life  hazard  that  exists 
in  all  schools,  irrespective  of  height  or 
square  foot  area.  It  is  recommended  for  your 
consideration  that  the  Building  Code  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  amended  so  as  to 
require  automatic  sprinkler  systems  in  all 
existing  schools  of  non-flre-resistive  con- 
struction, or  schools  erected  prior  to  March 
8,  1946,  as  well  as  all  new  schools  of  non- 
flre-resistive  construction. 

There  must  be  some  definite  language  pre- 
pared In  order  that  retroactive  application 
of  any  regulation  will  accomplish  the  intent 
to  require  all  schools  to  be  equipped  with 
automatic  sprinkler  systems. 

Raymond  C.  Roberts, 
Fire  Marshal,  District  of  Columbia. 

Fire  Prevention  Division, 

January  21,  1959. 

To  Fire    Chief,    District    of    Columbia    Fire 

Department . 
Re   proposed    amendments   to   the   Building 
and  E3ectrical  Codes  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  pro- 
posed amendments  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
communication  from  you  to  the  Director, 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspection,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  high  life  hazard  that  exists 
In  all  schools,  irrespective  of  heights  or 
square  foot  area,  it  is  recommended  that 
article  603-05,  paragraph  5,  of  the  Building 
Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  article 
7006.4  of  the  Electrical  Code  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  deleted. 

These  paragraphs  deal  with  exceptions  to 
the  code  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  not 
be  made. 

It  Is  recommended  further  that  Inasmuch 
as  the  Fire  Prevention  Division  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  emergency  lighting, 
sections  7007,  7007-1,  7007-2,  7007-3,  of  arti- 
cle 700,  chapter  7,  of  the  Electrical  Code  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  deleted. 

It  has  already  been  proposed  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  the  police  regulations  be 
amended  by  inserting  a  section  to  cover  the 
maintenance  of  emergency  lighting  In  order 
that  it  could  be  properly  enforced  by  the 
Flre  Prevention  Division. 

Raymond  C.  Roberts, 
Fire  Marshal,  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
our  friend  on  this  very  fine  and  con- 
structive statement. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  thank  the 
«azitl«man.  ^ery  much. 

Mr.  Speeiker,  I  ask  unanimous  eaasent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude certain  letters. 

The  SPEAKEEL  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
INDEPENDENCE  OP  CEYLON 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bonner).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell  J  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  4,  is  the  14th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Ceylon.  When  I  at- 
tended the  Asian-African  Conference  in 
Bandung.  Indonesia.  I  promised  that  I 
would  salute  those  countries  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  occasion  of  their  an- 
niversaries except  for  those  that  were 
controlled  by  the  Communists.  Many 
new  emerging  countries  in  Asia  and 
Africa  have  come  forward  since  the  his- 
toric Bandung  Conference  and  others 
are  scheduled  for  freedom  this  year  and 

next. 

Ceylon  and  the  United  States  are  both 
fortunate  in  having  as  the  Ambassador 
from  Ceylon  to  Washington  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps.  His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador 
R.  S.  S.  Gunewardene  is  admired  but. 
more  than  that,  is  respected  by  all  of  us 
in  our  Nation's  Capital.  So,  I  begin  my 
salute  to  Ceylon  by  wishing  the  very  best 
for  His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador,  and 
his  charming  wife.  I  know  that  as  lone; 
as  His  Elxcellency.  the  Ambassador,  is 
here  the  Government  of  Ceylon  will  be 
most  ably  represented. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  His  Excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor General.  Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke. 
I  have  read  very  carefully  the  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  ceremonial  open- 
ing of  the  Third  Parliament  of  Ceylon 
and  I  would  just  like  to  refer  to  the  Gov- 
ernor General's  statement  that  his  Gov- 
ernment was  taking  all  steps  necessary  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  They  would 
also  take  measures  required  to  restore 
peace,  good  will,  and  confidence  amongst 
the  various  sections  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

Finally,  may  I  congratulate  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Honorable  S.  W.  R.  D.  Ban- 
daranalke.  I  personally  met  the  Prime 
Minister  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  he  impressed  me  as  he  did  all 
of  us  with  his  humility  and  his  bril- 
liance. It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  read 
extracts  from  the  statements  by  him 
concerning  the  foreign  policy  of  Ceylon. 

We  of  the  United  States  Congress  trust 
that  the  relationships  between  our  coun- 
try and  Ceylon,  and  beyond  that,  south- 
east Asia,  shall  continue  to  improve  with 
a  view  toward  a  world  of  increasing 
peace  and  expanding  democracy. 


FORTY-NINE  YEARS  OF  SCOUTING 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    la   there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
February  7  through  13  the  Nation  will 
observe  Boy  Scout  Week.  This  organi- 
zation which  was  founded  in  America 
49  years  ago  this  month  is  deserving 
of  the  attention  and  gratitude  of  all  peo- 


ple who  are  concerned  with  the  devel- 
opment of  worthwhile  citizens  of  the 
future.  I  know  of  no  group  which  has 
more  conscientiously  and  consistently 
over  the  years  devoted  itself  to  the  teach- 
ing of  patriotism,  courage,  and  self- 
reliance  to  the  youth  of  our  country  than 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  current  4-year  program  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  has  as  its  theme  "Onward  for  God 
and  My  Counti->'."  and  emphasizes  that 
Scouts  should  prepare  themselves  to  be 
citizens  of  character.  The  adoption  of 
this  slogan  and  the  attendant  programs 
to  develop  it  is  a  clear  statement  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  scouting,  exprcs  ling  as 
it  does  the  boy's  obligation  to  God  in  his 
everyday  living  and  his  understanding 
of  the  drmocratic  proces.ses  of  govern- 
ment and  thinr  values  throueh  living  and 
practicing  them.  These  are  no  empty 
sentiments  voiced  merely  to  impress  the 
boy  and  his  family.  The  ideals  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  are  realistic  and  practical  and 
are  based  on  the  premise  that  only  by 
instilling  in  the  boy  the  desire  to  serve 
his  God.  his  Country,  and  his  fellow  man 
can  we  hope  to  develop  men  who  will 
have  the  moral  fiber  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  world  of  tomorrow.  The  de- 
velopment of  our  youth  to  be  physically 
strong,  mentally  awake,  and  morally 
straight  is  not  just  a  desirable  thing,  but 
it  is  essential  if  America  is  to  fulfill  its 
mission  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
For  only  in  a  Nation  made  strong  by  the 
high  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  its 
citizens  can  we  hope  to  effectively  com- 
bat the  atheism  and  disregard  for  indi- 
vidual human  dignity  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  work  being  done  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  preparing  our 
youth  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mands of  world  leadership  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

The  time  and  effort  being  given  by 
leaders  of  industry  and  agriculture  in  the 
Second  Congiressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky to  the  Boy  Scouts  is  quite  gratify- 
ing, and  as  a  result  of  the  vigor  of  the 
scouting  movement  we  have  very  little 
juvenile  delinquency  in  my  section  of 
Kentucky.  When  recognition  and  en- 
couragement are  accorded  a  boy  for 
worthwhile  achievements,  the  bid  for  at- 
tention through  acts  of  violence  is  re- 
jected. I  feel  certain  that  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  increase  in  number  in 
a  given  community  the  incidence  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  will  decrease  propor- 
tionately in  that  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, ably  expres.ses  the  influence  of  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  on  our  youth  and 
thereby  on  our  communities,  appeared  in 
the  January  26  issue  of  the  Messenger  of 
Madisonville,  Ky.  The  editorial  entitled 
"Boy  Scouts  Approach  49th  Birthday,"  is 
as  follows : 

BoT  Scouts  Approach  49th  Birthdat 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  bas  Reached 
ripe  middle  ago,  and  In  our  community  and 
In  thousands  of  others  aU  over  the  Nation 
preparations  are  being  made  to  observe  Boy 
Scout  Week,  which  will  be  from  February  7 
to  ?3,  inclusive. 

This  will  mark  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  Boy  Scouts,  but  we  hasten  to  remark  that 
passage  of  time  has  increased  scoutlng's 
vigor,  rather  than  diminishing  It.     Scouting 


is  looking  forward  to  ever-greater  achieve- 
ments  and  to  an  ever-expanding  InOuence. 

Here  It  should  be  tossed  In  that  In  an  era 
when  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  much  In  the 
news,  the  achievements  of  Scouts  are  all  the 
more  notable,  and  deserve  all  the  more  sup- 
port of  responsible  citizens  who  realize  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Nation's  youth  are 
fine,  up.-^tandlng  young  people,  interested  In 
decrnt  things  and  eager  to  share  the  respon- 
sibilities as  well  as  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. Interested  In  decent  things  and  well 
awure  th.nt  citizenship  In  this  good  country 
of  ours  carries  with  it  responslblUtlea  as  well 
as  privileges. 

In  nearly  a  half-century  of  existence,  the 
Scniit  organisation  has  touched  the  lives  of 
more  than  28.500.000  Americans.  Today 
there  are  more  than  4,780.000  boys  and 
leaders  playing  the  game  of  scouting.  This 
works  out  to  one  of  every  four  boys  In  the 
8  to  16-year-old  groups,  and  the  hope — and 
Intontlon.  too — Is  that  this  proportion  will 
be  materially  increased. 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck.  chief  Scout  execu- 
tive, puts  it  this  way: 

■Looking  ahead  for  the  next  5  years  we 
must  recognize  that  never  has  It  been  so  Im- 
portant or  Imperative  that  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  be  trained  to  high  Ideallrm.  acquired 
through  unselfish  service,  by  self-reliance 
and  cooperative  effort." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ideals  and  ob- 
jectives of  scouting  have  remained  un- 
changed since  the  movement's  birth. 
Changes  have  been  made,  however,  in  or- 
ganization methods  and  in  operating  tech- 
niques In  order  to  meet  the  developing  needs 
of  the  time. 

Leaders  In  the  movement  tell  us  that  at 
the  moment.  If  scouting  and  Its  fine  Influ- 
ences are  to  be  brought  to  more  of  the  boys 
who  want  It.  there  must  be  more  trained 
leaders  and  more  facilities.  Including  camps. 

Meeting  this  challenge  from  a  proven  or- 
ganization which  has  done  an  Incalculable 
amount  of  good  in  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation  should  be  regarded  as  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege,  rather  than  as  Just  another  rou- 
tine demand  for  community  time  and  money. 

The  birthday  of  scouting  Is  not  far  ahead. 
Getting  the  Jump  on  the  occasion,  and  at  the 
same  time  reminding  people  of  its  approach, 
we  say: 

Happy  birthday.  Boy  Scouts.  And  many 
happy  returns  thereof. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  5- 
YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF     1954 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  which  would  extend  the 
operation  of  this  valuable  surplus  dis- 
posal program  for  5  years. 

This  act,  also  known  as  Public  Law 
430,  performs  a  great  service  to  our 
country.  It  Is  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
strument by  which  we  bolster  our  econ- 
omy here  at  home  through  businesslike 
distribution  of  oiu"  surpluses  abroad — 
and  the  means  by  which  we  discharge 
our  obligation  to  our  neighbor  nations 
of  the  free  world  as  the  provider  of  food. 

I  am  urging  a  5-year  extension  of  this 
essential  farm  program  because  I  believe 
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that  the  efTectiveness  of  Public  Law  480 
is  weakened  if  it  li\-e8  by  a  virtual  hour- 
by-hour  existence,  depending  on  fre- 
quent extensions  by  Congress. 

The  experience  with  the  85th  Congress 
is  a  case  in  point.  Last  year  the  House 
of  Representatives  neglected  to  extend 
the  program  until  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session — with  the  result  that  our 
long-range  commitments  were  jeopard- 
ized. Foreign  countries  understandably 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  would  renew  this  act — and  the 
negotiations  suffered. 

A  clear-cut  majority  In  both  Houses 
has  believed  in  the  past  that  this  act  is 
of  great  value  to  cur  economy.  I  am 
sure  that  the  overwhelming  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  in  this  session  be- 
lieve the  same  thing.  Then  it  is  prudent 
and  wise  for  us  to  extend  this  act  for  5 
years.  Such  an  action  would  enhance 
the  op>eration  of  the  act  and  would  have 
a  good  effect  on  the  agricultural  economy 
of  our  Nation — as  well  as  our  relations 
with  countries  we  need  to  have  on  our 
side. 

This  amendment  provides  for  continu- 
ation of  the  $1,500  million  annual  au- 
thorization for  the  program's  op>era- 
tlon — however  it  would  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  obligate  fu- 
ture years'  authorizations  in  order  to  give 
a  foreign  government  certainty  of  future 
delivery  of  our  surplus  commodities  to 
satisfy  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons — and 
because  Public  Law  480  ts  directly  re- 
lated to  our  own  economic  self-interest — 
I  urge  consideration  of  this  amendment. 


DEFENSE  CONTRACTS  IN  THE 
FLINT-LANSING  AREA,  MICHIGAN 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  cons^^nt  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  all  for  the  use  of  excellent  metaphor 
in  the  press  of  the  country.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  some  of  the  most  telling 
characterizations  in  the  prose  of  any  lan- 
guage have  been  achieved  by  the  com- 
parison of  individual  human  beings  and 
groups  of  human  beiiigs  to  the  purport- 
edly lower  bipeds — the  animals.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  telling 
characterizations  when  they  are  suitable 
and  accurate. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  use  of  the 
words  "hog"  and  "fat  cats"  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recipients  of  defense  con- 
tracts in  the  Flint-Lansing  area,  which 
appeared  in  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
on  January  15  and  the  State  Journal,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  on  January  16,  and  car- 
ried by  national  wire  service. 

I  also  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
these  tinfortunate  animal  metaphors 
in  somebody  else's  district,  but  when  the 
odor  of  hogs  and  fat  cats  rubs  off  on  the 
slim -pursed  workers  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Michigan,  I  am  going  to  employ  s(Hne 


Airwick  tactics  to  find  out  who  is  eating 
high  on  the  hog,  and  where. 

Because  of  general  economic  condi- 
tions last  year  in  our  district,  imemploy- 
ment  reached  a  high  of  24.3  percent  in 
Flint  in  July  and  of  12.8  percent  in  Lan- 
sing in  that  same  month.  May  I  also 
point  out  that  an  aimouncement  was 
made  in  Flint  only  last  week  that  2,250 
additional  Buick  and  Fisher  Body  plant 
workers  would  be  laid  off. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  point 
out  that  during  the  period  of  the  Korean 
war,  July  1950  to  June  1953,  General 
Motors  was  first  in  the  percentage  of  de- 
fense contracts.  Today  it  is  17th. 
In  the  July  1950  to  June  1953  period.  Gen- 
eral Motors  had  6.8  percent  of  the  total 
defense  contracts  awarded.  Today  it 
has  1.3  percent. 

I  can  see  no  evidence  here  that  defense 
contracts  awarded  to  General  Motors 
and  its  subsidiaries  in  our  district  have 
squeezed  any  other  section  of  the  country 
out  of  this  source  of  employment,  as  has 
been  alleged. 

In  fact,  if  there  should  be  the  sug- 
gested probe  into  the  awarding  of  defense 
contracts,  I  believe  the  defense  purchas- 
ing in  the  Sixth  District  of  Michigan 
would  come  closer  to  its  former  6.8  per- 
cent allotment. 

I  was  disturbed  by  these  allegations 
last  week  and  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Motors  asking  them  for  a  statement  on 
this  situation.  I  am  submitting  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  my  letter,  their 
reply,  and  the  two  articles  in  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  of  January  16  and 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  of  January  15 
which  gave  rise  to  my  concern : 

CONGSESS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  or  Represent attvcs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1959. 
Mr.  John  P.  Gordon, 
President,  General  Motors  Corp., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon:  Because  of  the  many 
thousands  of  automobile  workers  throughout 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  which  In- 
cludes the  cities  of  Flint  and  Lansing,  I  was 
quite  disturbed  about  the  enclosed  news- 
paper clippings  concerning  General  Motors' 
contracts  with  the  Government. 

I  am  sure  the  allegations  which  have  been 
made  that  General  Motors  has  received  an 
unduly  large  proportion  of  defense  contracts 
have  been  brought  to  your  attention. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  many 
people  who  are  employed  directly  in  the 
automobile  factories  as  well  as  the  many 
businesses  which  are  related  to  the  auto- 
mobile economy,  I  would  appreciate  your 
examining  these  news  items  and  apprising  me 
of  the  facts. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

General  Motors  Corp., 
OmcE  OF  THE  President, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  29, 1959. 
The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  far 
your  letter  of  January  21  and  the  newspaper 
clipping  concerning  aUegatlons  about  defense 
contract  awards  to  General  Motors.  I  am 
glad  to  give  you  the  facts  which  you  request. 
As  to  our  position  In  defense  production 
awards,  the  Depfu-tment  of  Defense  periodi- 
cally publishes  analyses  of  contract  awards 
to  the  100  largest  defense  contractors,  show- 


ing the  ranking  of  the  contractor  baaed  on 
value  of  award,  the  value,  and  the  percentage 
that  value  is  of  n.S.  total  awards. 

Data  regarding  General  Motors  for  the  July 
1950  to  June  1958  period  are  shown  in  the 
foUowlng  tabulation.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  total  dollar  amounts  of  prime 
contract  awards  and  the  percent  of  these 
totals  awarded  to  General  Motors  represent 
net  value  of  new  procurement  actions  minus 
cancellations,  terminations  and  other  credit 
transactions. 


Depart- 

ment of 

Peropnt 

l>efcnse 

of  total     Oeneral 

pprlod 

prime 

awarded    Motors 

contnict 

t« 

i>osition 

awards 

General 

(in 

Motors 

millions) 

Jiilv  19.V»  to  June  IS-W 

W8.228 

6.8 

1 

July   W>3  to   DecemlxT 

19.>4 .. 

lfi.492 

'(.4) 

Janunrv  lyr.'  to  Juup  1956, 

2.1,  »a7 

13 

14 

July  19,t6  to  June  1957 

IK  954 

1.4 

12 

July  1957  U)  June  1958 

21,796 

1.3 

17 

'  Cancellations  and  terminations  were  In  exjess  of  new 
swards. 

As  shown  in  these  reports,  during  the 
period  of  the  Korean  war  when  the  country 
was  urgently  In  need  of  great  quantities  of 
war  materials  (July  1950  through  June  1953) 
General  Motors  ranked  first  in  prime  con- 
tract awards,  having  received  6.8  percent  of 
total  U.S.  awards.  However,  during  the  first 
18  months  after  the  cease-fire  in  Kcu-ea  (July 
1953  through  December  1954),  General 
Motors  was  not  included  in  the  first  100 
comp>anles.  In  fact,  as  the  tabulation  shows, 
cancellations  and  terminations  nu)re  than 
offset  new  awards  to  General  Motors  during 
this  period. 

Subsequently,  during  periods  mc»>e  repre- 
sentative of  peacetime  procurement  pro- 
grams. General  Motors'  position  as  a  defense 
contractor  has  ranged  between  12th  and  17th. 
the  latter  being  our  position  for  the  12 
months  ended  June  30,  1958,  the  latest  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  year  for  which  data  are  avaU- 
able. 

You  may  also  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  General  Motors  defense  sales  for  the 
last  3  years,  1956  through  1958,  have 
amounted  to  about  6  percent  of  our  total 
sales.  This  is  only  about  one-third  as  great 
as  in  the  3-year  period  1951  through  1953 
when  deliveries  of  war  materials  were  being 
made  for  the  Korean  war   emergency. 

It  might  be  pointed  out,  too.  that  during 
the  Korean  emergency  Important  General 
Motors  defense  production  operations  were 
located  in  Lansing  and  Flint.  Today  Lan- 
sing has  no  defense  work  at  all,  and  the 
amount  being  done   In  Flint  is  minor. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  will  give  you 
the  desired  information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Gordon. 

[Prom  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  January  15, 
1959] 

HoosiER  Wants  Probe  or  GM  Role  in  De- 
fense Buying 

Washington. — An  Indiana  Congressman 
says  he  wants  to  find  out  why  General  Motors 
Is  able  to  hog  the  defense-buying  market. 

Representative  Rat  J.  Madden.  Indiana 
Democrat,  said  Wednesday  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  nothing  more  than  a  branch  of 
General  Motors  as  far  as  contracts  are  con- 
cerned. 

Madden  said  he  expected  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  delve  Into  defense 
buying. 

"The  trouble  Is,"  laid  Maddkn.  "the  fat 
cats  are  getting  fatter  and  smaller  concerns 
like  Studebaker  in  my  district  are  being  dis- 
regarded entirely." 
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Madoem  l8  a  member  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Wednesday  the  committee  ap- 
proved a  resolution  continuing  the  Armed 
Service  Committee's  authority  to  Investigate 
military-procurement  policies.  The  resolu- 
tion goes  before  the  House  today. 

Madden  said  the  Rules  Committee  was  as- 
sured by  Chairman  Cahl  Vinson,  Georgia 
Democrat,  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  defense  purchasing  would  be  Investi- 
gated fully. 

The  Hoosler  said  GM's  share  of  the  military 
market  Increased  sharply  while  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  former  GM  president,  was  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Studebaker  "still  hasn't  recovered  from  be- 
ing squeezed  out  of  the  market,"  Madden 
■aid. 

[From  the  Lansing    (Mich.)    State  Journal, 
Jan.  16,  1959) 

GM  DcrxNSE  Share  Hit — Indiana  Law- 
maker  Says  Firm  "Hogs  "  Contracts;  Hints 
A  Probe 

Washington,  January  16. — An  Indiana 
Congressman  says  he  wants  to  find  out  why 
General  Motors  is  able  "to  hog"  the  defense 
buying  market. 

Representative  Ray  J.  Madden  (Democrat, 
Indiana)  said  Wednesday  the  Defense  De- 
partment "Is  nothing  more  than  a  branch  of 
General  Motors  as  far  as  contracts  are  con- 
cerned." 

Madden  said  he  expected  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  delve  Into  defense 
buying. 

"The  trouble  Is,"  said  Madden,  "the  fat 
cats  are  getting  fatter  and  smaller  concerns 
like  Studebaker  in  my  district  are  being  dis- 
regarded entirely." 

Madden  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Wednesday  the  committee  ap- 
proved a  resolution  continuing  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  authority  to  investigate 
military  procurement  policies.  The  resolu- 
tion was  to  appear  before  the  full  House 
today. 

Madden  said  the  Rules  Committee  was  as- 
sured by  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  (Democrat, 
Georgia),  of  the  Armod  Services  Committee 
that  defense  purchasing  would  be  investi- 
gated fully. 

The  Indianian  said  G.M.'s  share  of  the 
military  market  increased  sharply  while 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  former  G  M.  president, 
was  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Studebaker  "still  hasn't  recovered  from 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  market,"  Maddln 
said. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whitener  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Fountain*,  on  account  of  official 
business,  through  February  15,  1959. 

Mr.  Taylor  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Taber),  indefinitely,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  for  February  5  and  6, 
1059,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  sp>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  1  hour,  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Levering  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vanik)  ,  for  15  minutes,  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Levering  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  on  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimoiiS  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoLLiNGER  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.;PELLY  and  to  include  certain  tables 
and  other  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  an  article  about  a  little  Boy  Scout 
in  her  district. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  McConr.i'.cK. 

Mr.  Keogh,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  cost  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  be  $182.25. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PiEFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  followinp:  title  was  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  5  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
entitled  "Brieflng  on  the  Investment  Act"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstiatlon. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  as;reed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  Februai-y  5,  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commuiiicalions  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  tablf  and  referred  as  follows: 

505.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmittinc;  a  report  entitled  "Prog- 
ress Report  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram." pursuant  to  the  act  approved  Aii^just 
27,  1958  (72  Stat.  921)  (H.  Doc.  No.  74);  to 
the  Ciimmlttee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered  to   be   printed   with   illustratlon.s. 

506.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, tranprnltting  a  copy  of  a  rcf-nrt  cov- 
ering a  violation  of  section  3G79.  Revised 
Statutes,  and  Department  of  Defense  Direc- 
tive 7200.1,  "Administrative  Control  of  Ap- 
propriations Within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." pursuant  to  section  3679(1)  (2),  Re- 
vised Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

507.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act  of  1926";  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

508.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Washington  National 
Airport    for    the    fiscal    years    1956    through 


1958:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

509.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  activities  of  the  United 
States  Army  Engineer  Supply  Center 
(USAESC),  Tokyo.  Japan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

510.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend 
the  leasing  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  14, 
1926.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  4, 
1954  (68  Stat.  173;  43  U.S.C.  sees.  869-869  3), 
to  cerutln  lands  In  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes ';  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular  AfTalrs. 

511.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  December  24,  1942  (56  Stat.  1086, 
4?  use,  sec.  36b I,  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  SecreUiry  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
cjulre  lands  or  Interest  In  lands  for  the 
Geological  Survey";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

512.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
secretarial  order  canceling  and  adjusting 
Irrigation  charges  of  certain  non-Indian 
landowners  on  tlie  Wind  River  Indian  irriga- 
tion project,  Wyoming,  and  a  draft  of  pro- 
p.)sed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  approve 
an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
adjusting,  deferring,  and  canceling  certain 
irri.'.ation  charges  against  non-Indian  owned 
1;  !ids  under  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation 
project.  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Afl.ilrs. 

513.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  three-point  legislative  pro- 
gram desl;.?ned  to  strengthen  the  antitrust 
laws  and  their  enforcement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

514  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  transmitting  a  report  setting 
forth  each  claim  settled  and  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  arising  from  the  crash 
of  U.S.  Navy  Ft)F  4  Jet  aircraft.  Bureau  No. 
125945,  near  Wold-Chamberlaln  Air  Field, 
Minneapolis.  Minn  .  on  June  9,  1956.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  907,  84th  Congress;  to 
the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

515.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
tlie  President,  transmitting  a  report  on 
plans  ioT  works  of  Improvement  for  the  Lick 
Creek  watershed,  Tennessee,  and  Chlltlpln- 
S.m  Fernando  Creeks  and  San  Dlego-Roslta 
Creeks  watersheds,  Texas,  pursuant  to  the 
Wi.iershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act.  as  amended  (16  U  S.C.  1005);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

516.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  on  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  for  the  West  Hatchle 
Creek  watershed,  Mississippi;  Muddy  Creek 
watershed.  North  Carolina;  and  Tewaukon 
watershed,  Nt)rth  Dakota  and  South  Dakota, 
pursuruit  to  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
FlcKKl  Prevention  Act.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1005);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutiorus  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H  R.  3995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Inter- 
est received  by  Individuals  upon  U.S.  savings 
bonds  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean«. 

H.R.  3996.  A  bill  providing  for  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  to  establish  « 
hospital  in  the  State  of  New  York  especially 
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equipped  for  the  treatment  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  bablt-formlng  drugs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3997.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  political  activities  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  and 
Slate  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  3998.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewer  and  water  facilities  for 
the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  colony,  Nevada,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conr.merce. 

H.R.  3999.  A  bill  to  promote  television  re- 
ception to  small  communities  and  to  rural 
and  Isolated  areas  by  establishing  a  Commu- 
nity Television  Bureau  In  the  Federal  Com- 
munications CommlEsion  and  waiving  tlie 
requirement  for  constr  ictlon  permits  for 
VHF  booster  stations  In  operation  on  or  be- 
fore December  30,  1908,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  BLATNIK: 

H  R.  4000.  A  bill  to  amend  tlt!e  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  retircmt-nt 
by  all  persons  in  the  U  lited  Stales  at  the 
age  of  GO  years  with  bene  fits  that  will  assure 
full  participation  by  eiJerly  persons  gen- 
erally In  prevailing  national  standards  of 
living,  to  provide  like  benefits  for  disabled 
persons,  and  to  provide  ocncfiLs  for  certain 
female  heads  of  families  and  for  certain 
children;  to  provide  for  the  eitablishment 
and  operation  of  this  sy.=  t"in  of  social  secu- 
riiy  by  an  equitable  gross  income  tax;  and 
for  other  p^irposcs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and   Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.r"4001.  A  bill  to  an-end  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  retirement  by 
all  persons  In  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  CO  years  with  benefits  i-hat  will  assure  full 
partic.patlon  by  elderly  perEons  generally  in 
prevailing  national  standards  of  living,  to 
provide  like  benefits  for  disabled  persons, 
and  to  provide  benefits  for  certain  female 
hcr.ds  of  families  and  fcr  certain  children; 
to  prov  de  for  the  establ.shment  and  opera- 
tion of  this  system  of  social  security  by  an 
equitable  gross  Income  tax;  and  for  other 
pu!poces;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BLATNIK: 

H  R  4002.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
Great  Lakes  ve-^sels  on  the  oceans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fi.-herles. 

HR.4003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
.'hipped  in  interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly burdening  such  commerce:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.40O4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cjmmerce. 

By   Mr    BROYHILL: 

H  R.  4005.  A  bill  to  regalate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  by  registered  physical  ther- 
apists  in   the   District  of  Columbia;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H.R.  4006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits,  re- 
tirement age  shall  be  reduced  from  65  to  60; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

H.R.  4007.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4008.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314 (k) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 


an  Increased  statutory  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  suffering  the  loss  or  loss 
of  use  of  an  eye  In  combination  with  the 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  limb;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.4009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  an.ount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
W.iys  and  Means-. 

H.R  4010.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
S.icial  Security  Act  to  provide  that  service 
actually  performed  by  an  Individual  in  the 
employ  of  his  son.  daughter,  sjicuse,  or  par- 
ent th.iil  conttitute  covered  empi  ynier.t  for 
purjxjses  of  the  old-age,  survivor?,  and  d.s- 
abiljfy  insurance  program;  to  the  Coiiimiliee 
on  Ways  ai-.a  M^nns. 

Bv   Mr.  CEDERBEP.G: 

HR.4J11.  A  bill  to  auiiiorlr^e  the  use  of 
Grci.t  L:  l:es  ve  re!s  on  tlie  ocean;:;  to  \  .e 
Committee  on  Merchant  Manzie  and  F.-Ii- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H  R  4012.  A  bill  to  provide  f'^r  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  estab'-.^-hnient  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  Ete.tc  -.uuvcr- 
Eities  and  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
mf.it  of  Agriculture,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

HR.4bl3.  A  bill  to  provide  for  imemploy- 
ment  reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
rev.se.  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  progrrm,  and  for  otiier 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

HR.4bl4.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unem- 
ployment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States, 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  * 

HR  4015.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways, 
in  order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  to  designate  other  routes 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Interstate  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  FINO: 

HR  4016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $5,000  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  retirement  annuities  or 
pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PORAND: 

H.R.  4017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  with  respect  to 
employment  preferences  for  disabled  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  4018.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4019.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  develop  and  carry 
out  an  emergency  program  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  starfish  In  Long  Island  Sound  and 
adjacent  waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4020.  A  bin  to  extend  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  to  employers  of 
one  or  more  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 

H.R.  4021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  OREPFITHS: 

H.R.  4022.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  137  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
lor  certain  reports  from  contractors  with  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ByMr.HALPERN: 

H.R.  4023.  A  bill  providing  for  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
hospital  In  the  State  of  New  York  especially 
equipped  for  the  treatment  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  habit-forming  drugs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 

H.R.  4024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
niaking  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  HIE.STAND; 

H  R.  4Q25.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1040  to  continue  the  eligi- 
bility of  retirement  associations  to  mcke 
volume  purcha'-es  at  a  reduced  sales  load: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  M-.  JUDD: 

H.R.  4026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1.43,  so  as  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
such  act  to  persons  captured  or  interned  by, 
or  in  hiding  from,  the  Japanese  Government 
in  Cluna  during  World  W.ar  11;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conamerce. 
By  Mrs.  KEE: 

H  R.  4027.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  economic  relief  for  distressed  areas 
through  a  system  of  loans  and  grants-in- 
aid;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  4028.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rescis- 
sion of  the  order  of  the  Postmaster  General 
curtailing  delivery  of  mail  and  certain  other 
postal  services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.R.  4029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  prora- 
tion of  the  occupational  tax  on  persons  deal- 
ing in  machineguns  and  certain  other  fire- 
arms, to  reduce  occupational  and  transfer 
taxes  on  certain  weapons,  to  make  the  trans- 
feror and  transferee  Jointly  liable  for  the 
transfer  tax  on  firearms,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  In  the  definition  of  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4030.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  foreign 
ta:v  credit  need  not  be  adjusted  where  a  dif- 
ference between  taxes  accrued  and  taxes  paid 
resulted  from  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
change and  where  the  taxpayer  was  not  per- 
mitted to  convert  the  amount  of  the  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  4031.  A  bill  to  appropriate  $1,500,000 
to  initiate  construction  on  the  New  Hogan 
Dam  on  the  Calaveras  River  in  California, 
and  $25,000  to  institute  a  survey  on  the 
Diverting  Canal-Mormon  Slough  levees  be- 
low Hogan  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

ByMr.  McGOVERN: 

H.R.  4032.  A  bill  to  amend  those  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
construction  of  hospitals  to  Include  mental 
health  clinics  as  one  of  the  types  of  facilities 
for  the  construction  of  which  grants  may  be 
made;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE : 
H.R.  4033.  A  bill  to  assist  the  United  States 
cotton  textile  industry  in  regaining  its  equi- 
table share  of  the  world  market;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD. 

H.R.  4034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 

HJt.  4035.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commute* 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H Jl.  4038.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  dutiable  status 
of    wood    moldings;    to   the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.R.  4037.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLIVER: 
H.R.  4038.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to 
repeal  certain  provisions  requiring  affidnvi's 
of  loyalty  and  allegiance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  4039.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  vinemploy- 
ment  Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  4040.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  4011.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  to  extend  Its  operations  for  5  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR.4042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
time  prescribed  for  depositing  taxpayments 
In  Government  depositaries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  4043.  A    bill    to    provide   a    minimum 
Initial  program  of  tax  relief  for  small  busi- 
ness and  for  persons  engaged  in  small  busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD: 
H.R.  4044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  regard  to  Insurance  of 
accounts  so  as  to  provide  uniform  protection 
to  all  married  savers  in  savings  ahd  loan  as- 
sociations; to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H  J%.  4045.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  presently  restrict  the  deduc- 
tion for  medical  expenses  to  those  exceeding 
3  percent  of  gross  Income,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  4046.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 21.  1935.  to  provide  for  a  determination 
of  whether  certain  sites,  buildings,  or  other 
objects,  such  as  the  historic  State,  War. 
Navy  Building,  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  and 
the  Morrlatown  National  Historical  Park,  are 
of  national  historical  significance  in  order 
to  successfully  save  those  sites,  buildings, 
and  objects  which  are  of  great  national  value 
and  which  are  now  being  destroyed  or  are 
being  threatened  with  destruction  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  by  private  In- 
terests; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTalrs. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 
H.R.  4047.  A  bin  to  amend  section  801  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  provide,  in  the 
case  of  certain  residential  housing  loans, 
that  a  portion  of  each  such  loan  must  be 
withheld  and  set  aside  for  a  specified  period 
In  order  to  Insure  that  the  construction  Is  In 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
Hit.  4048.  A  bin  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemplo]rment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically 
depressed  areas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  4049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  cer- 
tain additional  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

H  R.  4050.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  make  grants 
to  certain  educational  institutions  for  the 
construction  of  military  and  naval  science 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.R.  4051.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1304  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  payments 
made  by  the  United  States  for  patent  in- 
fringement; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

H.R  4052.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code.  "Patents."  to  provide  for  exten- 
sion of  terms  of  patents;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4053.  A    bill    to    amend    section    2501 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

H.R.  4054.  A  bill  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway,  and  appurtenances 
thereto,  traversing  the  Mississippi  Valley;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  deferment  from  training  and  service 
thereunder  of  men  residing  on  a  farm  with 
their  families  when  their  Induction  would 
seriously  Impair  the  successful  operation  of 
the  farm;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  4056.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  discharge  from  the  Armed  Forces  of 
men  whose  families  reside  on  a  farm  and 
whose  continued  absence  from  home  would 
seriously  impair  the  successful  operation  of 
the  farm;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  4057.  A  bin  to  promote  economy  in 
Government  by  reducing  the  rate  at  which 
individual  Income  taxes  are  withheld  at  the 
source;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.4058.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  claims  resulting  from  sonic  blasts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELI.ER: 

H.R.  4059.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  actions  for  In- 
fringements of  copyrights  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4060.  A  bill  to  eliminate  all  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government  for  fixing  dates  on 
which  the  period  of  limitation  for  filing  suits 
against  Miller  Act  payment  bonds  com- 
mences to  run;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CO  AD: 

H.R.  4061.  A  bill  to  make  the  evaluation 
of  recreational  benefits,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation,  resulting  from  any  flood 
control,  navigation,  or  reclamation  project  an 
Integral  part  of  project  planning,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  4062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4063.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mall  de- 
livery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   COHELAN: 

H.R.  4064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 


ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H  R.  4065.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  facilities  and  for 
teachers*  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  4066.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  1001(f) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

IIR.  4067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  a 
formula  for  guaranteeing  a  minimum  In- 
crease when  an  employee  is  promoted  from 
one  grade  to  another;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KILDAY: 

H  R  4068.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Cade,  by  repealing  section  7475,  which 
restricts  the  increasing  of  forces  at  naval  ac- 
tivities prior  to  national  elections;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 

H  R.  4069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  place  marine  sextants  on  the  free 
list;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  4070.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29.  1930.  so  as  to  authorize  additional  funds 
for   the    acquisition    of   land    for   park   pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

HR.4071.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4072.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  for  the 
regiUatlon  of  the  practice  of  dentistry  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  from  empiricism  in  relation 
thereto,  approved  June  6.  1892.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R.  4073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  placing  of  children 
In  family  homes,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  April  22,  1944,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4074.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  522 
and  545  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  Income  limitations  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  pension  for  non-service- 
connected  disability  or  death  to  92,000  and 
$3,600;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

HR.4075.  A  bin  to  provide  that  In  de- 
termining Income  of  the  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  their  widows  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  eligibility  for  pensions,  pay- 
menu  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Secxirlty 
Act  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOULDER: 

H.R.  4076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provision* 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  relate 
to  grants  for  hospital  construction  to  include 
institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 

H.R.  4077.  A  bin  to  provide  supplementary 
benefits  for  recipients  of  public  assistance 
under  Social  Security  Act  programs  through 
the  issuance  to  such  recipients  of  certificates 
to  be  used  in  the  acquisition  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural food  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLIVER: 

H.R.  4078.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  food  products  to  needy  fam- 
ilies   in    the    United    States;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H Jl.  4079.  A  bill  to  provide  money  to 
States  and  to  Hawaii  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.   REBS  of  Kansas: 

HJR.  4080.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1037,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  4081.  A  bni  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  certain  claims 
for  basic  and  overtime  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4082.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claims  for 
basic  and  overtime  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  (now 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4083.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  cost-of-living  allowances  re- 
ceived by  certain  caretakers  and  clerks  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Guard  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  or  in  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4084.  A  bin  to  confer  JurUdlctlon 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  determine  the 
amounts  due  and  owing  and  render  Judg- 
ment upon  the  claims  of  certain  employees 
of  the  Ala.'ka  Railroad  for  overtime  work 
performed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJt.  4086.  A  bill  to  provide  cost-of-living 
allowances  to  Judicial  employees  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States  or  in 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4086.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  post  office  and  courthouse  in 
Juneau,  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJt.  4087.  A  bill  relating  to  Income  tax  re- 
funds for  the  taxable  year  1949;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4088.  A  bin  to  permit  payment  in 
Alaska  of  certain  cost-of-Uvlng  allowances  at 
rates  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

HR.  4089.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  south 
of  Columbia.  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  George  W.  Andrews 
lock  and  dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SELDKN: 

H.R.  4090.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  332  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws  or  the  orders  of  Federal  courts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR  4091.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  caning 
of  the  National  Guard  into  Federal  service 
except  in  time  of  war  or  invasion  or  upon  the 
request  of  a  StaU;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  Jl.  4082.  A  bin  to  make  the  evaluation  of 
recreational  benefits,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation,  resulting  from  any  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  or  reclamation  project  an 
Integral  part  of  project  planning,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H  R.  4093.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  south 
of  Columbia,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  George  W.  Andrews 
lock  and  dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HR.  4094.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
ration of  the  occupational  tax  on  persons 
dealing  In  machlneguns  and  certain  othet 
firearms,  to  reduce  occupational  and  transfer 
taxes  on  certain  weapons,  to  make  the  trans- 
feror and  transferee  Jointly  liable  for  tbe 
transfer  tax  on  firearms,  and  to  make  cer- 


tain changes  In  the  definition  of  a  firearm; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  4085.  A  bill  to  check  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  public  works 
and  public  improvements;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  4096.  A  bin  to  establish  a  program  of 
economic  relief  for  distressed  areas  through 
a  system  of  loans  and  grants-in-aid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  4097.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 
H.R.  4098.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unem- 
ployment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.  4099.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  the  club  dues  tax  certain  charges  made 
by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  use  of  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4100.  A  bill  to  grant  an  additional  in- 
come tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  who  Is  blind  or  otherwise 
permanently  and  totally  disabled;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4101.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  In- 
come tax  certain  gifts  made  by  employers  to 
their  employees  on  holidays  or  other  special 
occasions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 
H.R.  4102.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  products  shipped  in 
interstate  conunerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  4103.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  indemnify  its  contractors 
against  nuclear  and  other  unusually  hazard- 
ous risks,  to  limit  the  liability  of  contractors 
so  indemnified,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 
H.R.  4104.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that  no 
claim  for  loss  on  a  loan  Insured  thereunder 
shall  be  paid  unless  the  work  for  which  the 
loan  was  made  was  actually  completed;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4105.  A  blU  to  make  it  unlawful  for  a 
salesman  of  real  estate  to  represent  that  a 
dwelling  or  other  structtire  is  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  as  to  its  quality  or  con- 
struction; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
HJl.  4106.  A  bin  to  prescribe  the  oath  of 
office  of  Justices  and  Judges  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska : 
H.R.  4145.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  land- 
grant  provisions  of  the  Alaska  Mental  Health 
Enabling  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  CaroUna: 
H.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  mantifacture  and   sale  of  a  Civil   War 
Centennial  Medal;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORAND: 
H  J.  Res.  214.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  eliglblUty   to   the  office  of  President;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 
HJ.  Res.  216.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  a  study  of  the  possibiUty  and  deslrabiUty 
of  establishing  a  University  of  the  Americas; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HJ.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  to  prescribe 
the   official  version  of   "The   Star-Spangled 
Banner":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  ArlBona: 

H.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
December  15  of  every  year  as  BUI  of  Rights 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 

H.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  VHP  television 
booster  or  repeater  stations  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MCDOWELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent   resolution    es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 

H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent   resolution   es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Rtiles. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.  Res.  155.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.  Res.  156.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  expense  of  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions authorized  by  House  Resolution  93;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H.  Res.  157.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the  Etaff 
report  entitled  "The  Next  10  Years  In  Space. 
1959-69";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  158.  Resolution  authorising  the 
employment  of  one  additional  laborer,  Office 
of  the  Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.  Res.  159.  Resolution  fixing  the  basic 
compenfation  of  tha  expert  transcribers,  of- 
fice of  the  official  committee  reporter  (ste- 
nographers), House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  160.  Resolution   providing   for  the 
payment  of  expenses  of  the  select  conunlttee 
created  by  House  Resolution  51;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.  Res.  161.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4107.  A   bin  for  the   relief  of   Letlta 
Tremarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  4108.  A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Conti- 
nental Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Henderson,  N.C.. 
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successor  to  Continental  Hosiery  Co.,  of  Hen- 
derson, N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, i 

By  Mr.  DOInf  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  4109.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  license  to  practice  chiropractic  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Anderson  Brown;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DURHAM: 
HR.4110.  A    bill    to    clarify    the    enlisted 
status  of  Grover  C.  McQueen,  deceased;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  4111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Mirle 
Lesher;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS; 
H.R.  4112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Hovseplan;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  4113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrysavgl 
Kontop>oulo8;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    HAYS: 
H.R.  41 14.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mnrla 
Concetta    Cozza;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
H.R.  4115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lew  Kab- 
lak;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLL.AND: 
H.R.  4116.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Clifford 
N    McLeod;    to   the   Committee  on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KASEM : 
H.R.  4117.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Thlrza 
SlcofT;    to  the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  41 10  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Amy 
B.  Westwood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Yu  Hwang;  to  the  Commitiee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  L.ANE: 
H.R.  4120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mond   A.    Vonderlclir    and    certain   otlier    of- 
ficers of   the  Public   Health  Service;    to   the 
Committee  on  t!\o  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4121.  A  bill  for  the"  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  survivors,  who  were  captured 
and  held  as  pri.'^oncrs  of  war  In  the  Korean 
hostilities;  to  the  Commitiee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    McCORMACK: 
H.R.    4122.   A    bill    for    the   relief   of   James 
Philip    Coyle;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    M.^CHROWICZ: 
H.R.  4123.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arrat.ion 
Manuel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R  4124.  A  bill  for  the  rcHef  of  Jan 
Llbiszewaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rennta 
Falklewicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciar". 

HR.  4121.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllnrnd 
Tasic;    t;>   t'le   C.>mmittee   on    the   Judlriary. 

H  R.  4127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Pacific  Customs  Brokerage  Co,  of  Detroit. 
Mich  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  M.MLLIAHD: 

H  n  4128.  A  b.ll  for  the  relief  of  E'luardo 
R.if.icl  Vital;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
H  R.    4129.   A    bll    for    the    re'.:?f    of    John 
Curry   and   J.   L.   Ilieronymus;    to   the   Coin- 
mUloe  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTFH: 
HR   1130.  A   bin    for    the   reMcf   of   Jennie 
AlniTH  and  diuu.'hf-rs  Bcrthe  F    and  Belinia 
F.    Alp:^rn;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H  R.4131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Lil- 
lian   Dunn    (formerly    Mi.-^s    Lillian    Oh);    to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

HR.4I32.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante 
Tonic  (Tunic) ,  his  wife  Eliz.ibclh  Tunic,  and 
their  two  minor  children.  Ante  Tunic,  Jr.. 
and  Jo.seph  Tunic;  to  the  Cummlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

HR  4133.  A    bill    for    the   relief  of   Fouad 

Milihall    Zada;    his    wife,    Sabat    Zada    (nee 

Leoii    or    Laoun  i ;     and    their    minor    child, 

Miciicl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

HR  4131.  A  bill  to  confer  JurLsdictlon 
\ipon  tiic  District  Court  for  the  territory  of 
Alaska  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judg- 
nif^nt  upon  the  claim,  or  claims,  of  Scotty 
James,  of  Sitka,  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
Oil  the  Judiciary. 

HR.4135.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  in  Ala-^ka  to  Martha 
L.  Babinec.  ns  adnnnistratrlx  of  the  estate  of 
Laurence  Starns.  deceased:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

HR.4136.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Katina 
Askouni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H  R.  4137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tam  Jam 
Yick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    SANTANOELO: 
H  R  4138.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Gianni 
Mender;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  4130  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Zapponc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TELLER: 
HR  4140.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
Pel    Chiung   Tchcng;    to   the   Committee   on 
tho  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4141  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laureano 
and  Conception  Medina,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    UTT: 
H  R  4142    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlntford 
Jesse   Thompson;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    WALLHAUSER: 
HR  4143    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Betty   Uirad  Strul  and  her  minor  daughter. 
Anna   Strul;    to   the   Committee  on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    WILSON: 
H  R  4144    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthonie 
Blom;    to    tlie   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  a.s  follows : 

60.  By  Mr  CANFIELD:  Resolution  adopted 
at  the  icih  Annual  Convention.  Utility  Co- 
Workers'  Association,  urging  the  amendment 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

61.  Also,  resolutions  adopted  at  the  16th 
Annual  Convention,  Utility  Co-Workers'  As- 
sociation <1)  petitioning  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  Increase  the  exempted  Income  under 
soci.il  security  to  tl,B00  annually;  (2)  urg- 
ing legislation  to  Increase  the  exemption  for 
children  and  dependents  to  the  sum  of  1800 
annually;  (3)  recommending  that  social  ee- 
curity  benehts  be  made  available  to  em- 
ployees who  have  reached  62  years  of  age; 
and  (4)  opix)sing  the  unfair  practice  of  ty- 
ing retirement  benefits  to  social  security 
payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

62.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  execu- 
tive director,  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, Chicago,  111  ,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  relative  to  request- 
ing statehood  for  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell,  of 
Georgia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEOKCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  4,  1959 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
remarks  on  January  30.  1959.  by  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  20th  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  presenting  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell]  the  annual  Minute  Man 
of  the  Year  Award  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RFM.^RKS  BY  Reprbbektative  Jamks  E.  Van 
Zandt,  MnMBErR  or  Congress.  20th  District 
OF  Pennsylvania,  January  30.  1959,  in  Prje- 
SENTiNG  U.S.  Senator  Rich.\rd  B.  Russell, 
OF  Georgia,  the  Annual  Citation  by  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  as  Man  of 
THE  Year  for  1959 

It  is  a  signal  honor  to  have  been  selected  to 
present  the  Reserve  Officers"  Association  an- 
nual citation  to  the  citizen  who  has  contrlb- 
ut'-d  most  to  national  security  In  these  times. 

The  recipient  of  this  year's  award  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
since  it  is  the  habit  In  Congress  to  rely  upon 
the  Congressional  Directory  for  background 
Information.  It  is  interesting  to  ob.serve  that 
the  recipient  of  the  award  is  recorded  in  the 
pai;es  of  the  directory  listing  Senators  as 
follows: 

"Richard  Brtvard  Rus.sell.  Democ...t,  of 
Winder,  Ga." 


This  Is  the  sole  reference  from  a  biograph- 
ical st.mdpolnt  to  one  of  the  most  able  and 
popular   Members  of   the  U.S.   Senate. 

Even  though  his  biographical  sketch  Is  the 
personification  of  brevity.  Senator  Russell's 
official  activities  embrace  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services, 
and  membership  on  the  powerful  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and,  in  addition,  is  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

The  resolution  selecting  Senator  Richakd 
B  Russell  for  this  annual  citation  describes 
him  In  a  manner  In  keeping  with  his  worth- 
while contributions  to  our  national  defense. 

The  resolution  that  accompanies  the  ci- 
tation reads  as  follows: 

"Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States   annual   citation   to   the   citizen    who 


has  contributed  most  to  national  security  in 
these  times:  1959,  Rjchako  Bkkvakd  Russeul. 

"An  association  resolution:  To  the  Hon- 
orable RiCHAso  Bkkvaso  Russell,  because 
throughout  your  career  you  have  been — 

"(a)  Profoundly  aware  of  the  obligation 
of  every  citizen  to  service  to  his  nation,  and 
by  continuing  precept  and  example  aided 
in  keeping  alive  this  vital  tradition; 

"(b)  Broadly  knowledgeable  In  history  and 
motivations  of  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
world,  you  have  exercised  a  genius  for  lead- 
ership critically  contributing  to^hls  Nation's 
victories  In  wars; 

"(c)  Nobly  motivated  In  yotir  public  serv- 
ice, you  have  shunned  narow  considerations, 
Including  partisanship,  but  rather  have  fixed 
your  course  and  your  Influence  toward  high- 
est standards  of  national  Interest; 

"(d)  Deeply  dedicated  to  honor  and  duty, 
you  have  given  of  your  strength  and  genius 
far  beyond  and  above  the  call  of  both  honor 
and  duty. 

"In  the  name  of  this  Nation's  first  Minute- 
men,  who  gave  our  forefathers  the  Inspira- 
tion and  Instinct  to  contest  to  the  death  for 
their  liberty,  this  association  proudly  recog- 
nizes your  service  as  a  patriot,  and  Its  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  national  security 
shared  by  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
In  these  times. 

"For  the  association — by  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  Washington,  D.C., 
January  30,  1959. 

"(Signed)  Rear  Adm.  Leon  J.  Jacobl. 
USNR.  National  President.  Detroit;  and  Col. 
John  T.  Carlton,  USAR,  Executive  Director, 
Washington." 

Senator  Russell — or  Dick  as  you  are 
Xnown  to  your  thousands  of  friends — It  gives 
me  great  plecisure  to  present  you  with  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  award  of  Man 
of  the  Tear  for  1959.  and  with  It  I  extend 
my  sincere  congratulations. 


Hon.  Lcnis  B.  Heller 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  4. 1959 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  remarks 
made  at  the  induction  ceremonies  of  our 
former  colleague.  Hon.  Louis  B.  Heller, 
who  was  inducted  as  a  Justice  of  the  city 
court  of  New  York  at  the  Central  Courts 
Building,  Brooklyn,  on  January  6.  1959. 
Hon.  Nathan  R.  Sobel  of  the  county  court 
of  Kings  Coimty  presided  at  the  cere- 
monies : 

Judge  Sobel.  May  I  Invite  the  newly  elect- 
ed Justice  of   the  city  court,  the  Honorable 
Louis  B.  Heller,  to  enter  the  courtroom. 
(Judge  Heller  enters.    Applause.) 
Judge  Sobel.  May  I  introduce  Rabbi  Bau- 

the  Invocation. 

(Rabbi  Baumol  delivers  invocation.) 

Judge  SoBKL.  Judge  Heller  has  requested 
that  these  proceedings  be  kept  as  Informal 
as  fmsslble.  We  have  had  requests  from  many 
of  his  dear  friends  and  associates  In  the 
courts,  as  well  as  the  legislature  and  Con- 
gress, to  speak.  We  have  explained  to  them 
that  we  shall  curtail  the  speechmaklng  and 
make  their  presence  known  so  that  they 
may  briefly  congratulate  the  newly  elected 
justice. 


Before  calling  on  tbe  speakers,  I  should 
like  to  introduce  to  you  Mrs.  Ruth  HeUer, 
the  Judge's  charming  wife,  who  has  so  un- 
derstandlngly  cooperated  with  him  In  bis 
work  over  the  years. 

(Presentation  of  flowers  by  the  ofOcera  of 
the  court.) 

Judge  SoBCL.  I  should  like  also  to  Intro- 
duce his  very  lovely  daughter,  Marcla. 

His  son  Bobby,  who  was  present  at  the 
formal  swearlng-ln  last  week,  returned  yes- 
terday to  Bucknell  University,  and  the  judge 
has  Just  whispered  In  my  ear  that  he  Is 
cramming,  as  we  all  used  to  do,  for  bis  final 
exams. 

I  should  like  to  Introduce  for  a  bow  his 
lifelong  partner  and  associate  In  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  his  devoted  brother  Harry,  who 
has  been  by  his  side  during  many  trying 
years. 

There  are  so  many  of  Louis  Heller's  old 
friends  here,  even  his  childhood  and  boyhood 
friends,  that  I  must,  without  selecting  any 
particular  one  or  group,  mention  that  In- 
cluded In  the  group,  sitting  In  the  audience, 
are  22  members  of  the  class  of  June~1922.  of 
Boys  High  School.  This  is  a  class  which  has 
great  historical  significance  to  Boys  High 
because  It  was  the  only  class  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  I  think,  which  captured  all 
of  the  State  scholarships,  all  of  the  Cornell 
scholarships,  and  all  of  the  Harvard  scholar- 
ships, and.  Indeed,  all  of  the  other  scholar- 
ships offered  throughout  the  country,  aU 
In  one  class,  in  one  school,  and  in  one  par- 
ticular year. 

We  had  a  great  many  geniuses  among 
them,  geniuses  In  the  medical  profession  who 
have  proved  themselves.  In  business.  In  the 
other  professions,  and,  of  course,  least  of 
all  are  the  geniuses  who  ascended  the  bench. 
I  see  present  one  of  them.  Judge  Keogh  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  Judge  DiGlovanna 
of  the  supreme  coiirt,  also  a  member  of  the 
class,  and.  of  cotu-se.  Judge  Starke  and  Judge 
Schor  are  present  here,  and  a  great  many 
members  of  the  leglslattire,  and  least  of  all, 
myself. 

My  friendship  with  Louis  goes  back  even 
much  before  the  time  we  attended  high 
school.  We  knew  each  other  when  we  at- 
tended elementary  school. 

The  following  addressed  the  meeting: 

Francis  VerilU,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bar  Association. 

Albert  Gondelman,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the 
city  court  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar 
Association. 

Judge  Joseph  A.  Solovel,  who  presented  a 
scroll  on  behalf  of  the  Kings  County  Crimi- 
nal Bar  Association,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Kings  County  Criminal  B&i  Associa- 
tion presents  this  plaque  to  Hon.  Louis  B. 
Heller,  justice  of  the  city  court  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  his  distinguished  services 
as  a  lawyer  and  judge,  his  warmhearted  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man  and  counsel  to  the 
bench  and  bar." 

Gilbert  S.  Rosenthal,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Lawyers  of  the  Criminal 
Courts  of  Manhattan,  also  presented  a  scroll, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Association  of  Lawyers  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Coin-ta  of  Manhattan  extend  to  Judge 
Louis  B.  Heller  the  heartiest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  on  his  appointment  to  a 
higher  court.  For  many  years  Judge  Heller 
served  the  cltv  and  State  of  New  Vnrlr  with 
pride  and  distinction.  His  untiring  efforts. 
Wise  counsel  and  vast  experience  have  done 
much  to  further  the  cause  of  justice.  We, 
who  practice  in  the  criminal  courts,  indeed 
regret  to  see  him  go  but  are  happy  that  his 
new  appointment  reflects  a  job  well  done. 
May  he  continue  his  dedicated  work  for  many 
years  In  the  best  of  health." 

Morris  Hinimelfarb,  Esq.,  representing  the 
Queens  County  Criminal  Bar  Association. 

Judge  Heller,  as  you  know,  has  held  many 
public  offices.  I  know  you  recall  that  he 
served  for  more  than  10  years  on  the  execu- 


tive committee  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Kings  County. 

I  should  like  to  Introduce  for  a  bow  at  this 
time  the  Honorable  Joseph  T.  Sharkey,  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  city  councU  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Kings  County. 

I  should  also  like  to  ^ote  the  presence  of 
Judge  Heller's  former  associates  of  this  com- 
nuttee;  the  Honorable  James  V.  Mangano. 
general  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kings 
County,  who  had  the  distinction  of  opening 
the  ceremonies  on  yesterday  commemorating 
the  dedication  of  the  new  supreme  court 
building;  Hon.  John  Cashmore,  borough 
president  of  Brooklyn  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Kings  County  Democratic  organiza- 
tion; Hon.  Jack  Weinberg;  Hon.  Harry  M. 
Mortimer;  Hon.  Ross  J.  DlLorenzo;  Dr.  Joshua 
H.  Friedman;  Hon.  Frank  A.  Nolan,  commis- 
sioner of  borough  works;  Hon.  Joseph  B. 
Whltty,  county  clerk;  Hon.  Frank  A.  Cun- 
ningham, Jr.,  chief  clerk  of  the  appellate 
term;  Hon.  Harry  Morr,  deputy  fire  commis- 
sioner; Hon.  James  M.  Power,  commlsfiloner 
of  the  board  of  elections;  Hon.  Albert  M. 
Leavitt.  chief  clerk  of  the  surrogates  court, 
Kings  County;  Hon.  Vincent  P.  Carney,  for- 
mer motor  vehicle  commissioner;  Council- 
man Edward  Vogel;  Assemblyman  Stanley 
Stelngut;  Hon.  John  A.  Valente.  deputy  mar- 
kets commissioner;  and  Hon.  Alexander  O. 
Hesterberg,  tax  commissioner — sJl  State  com- 
mitteemen associated  with  Judge  HeUer  in 
many  of  his  activities. 

I  can  see  many  co-leaders  present,  but  I 
must  be  pardoned  if  I  do  not  call  out  their 
names,  and  In  lieu  thereof  I  shall  read  the 
following  telegram  by  Victoria  Rapps.  chair- 
man of  the  co-leaders  executive  committee. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Co-leaders  of 
Kings  County.  I  congratulate  you  and  I  wish 
for  you  and  your  family  good  health,  and 
many  happy  years  In  Judicial  life." 

I  shall  also  read  an  excerpt  from  a  mes- 
sage from  a  former  associate  of  Judge  Heller 
In  the  legislature,  the  Honorable  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
says: 

"Regret  exceedingly  that  official  business 
makes  It  Impossible  for  me  to  be  with  you 
on  the  occasion  of  your  induction  as  a  justice 
of  the  city  court.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
all  of  yotn-  friends  In  congratulating  you  for 
you  liave  done  so  much  to  help  make  our 
city  a  better  place  In  which  to  live." 

Present  In  spirit  is  the  lifelong  friend  of 
Judge  Heller,  the  president  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, Hon.  Abe  Stark.  I  shall  read  only  part 
of  his  message. 

"Your  constructive  record  In  Congress  and 
on  the  bench  naturally  endow  you  for  this 
new  responsibility.  I  am  confident  that  the 
city  court  will  be  enriched  by  your  demon- 
strated talent  In  the  realm  of  judicial  affairs." 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  legislature  has 
convened  this  morning  for  Its  first  session  of 
the  year  1959.  Present,  however,  are  a  great 
many  members  of  the  legislature  who  are 
taking  early  trains  to  Albany.  They  Insisted 
on  staying  for  these  ceremonies.  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  call  on  all  of  them,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  the  senior  delegate  from 
Brooklyn,  the  Honorable  Bernard  Austin, 
speak  for  the  members  of  the  assembly. 

(Assemblyman  Austin  spoke  briefly.) 

Judge  SoBEL.  I  should   also  like  to  have 

members  of  the  senate. 

(Senator  Rosenblatt  sp>oke  briefly.) 
Judge  SoBEL.  The  attorney  general  of  the 
State    of    New    York,    the    Honorable    Louis 
Lefkowltz,   Is  detained  in  Albany,  and  has 
sent  the  following  message : 

"It  has  been  my  prlvUege  to  be  a  friend 
of  Louis  Heller  for  many,  many  years. 
Blessed  with  innate  wisdom  and  unexcelled 
integrity,  Louis  not  only  has  gained  an 
enviable  record  In  public  service  but  by  his 
sincerity  ajid  consideration  of  others,  he 
has  earned  the  regard  and  love  of  all  with 
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whom  he  has  come  Into  contact.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Louis  Heller  will  add  Immeasur- 
ably to  the  city  court's  proud  record  of 
achievement." 

As  all  of  you  know,  Louis  has  served  for 
several  terms  with  great  dlatinctlon  in  the 
House  of  RepreEcntatlves.  As  you  have  no 
doubt  read  In  the  newspapers,  the  House  Is 
organizing  this  morning  and  since  there  is 
a  controversial  matter  before  it  concerning 
the  Increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
powerful  House  Rules  Committee,  many  of 
his  former  colleagues  who  had  planned  to 
be  here  have  been  unable  to  attend. 

I  have  too  many  messages  to  read,  hence 
permit  me  to  read  excerpts  from  only  a  few 
and  then  mention  the  names  of  his  col- 
leagues, whose  messages  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

From  the  Honorable  Sam  Ratburn,  Speaker 
of  the  House : 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  as  you  begin 
a  splendid  career  as  city  court  Justice  and 
extend  to  you  my  kindest  wishes  for  a  long 
life  of  useful  service  to  your  people." 

From  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  Massa- 
chusetts,  the   majority   leader: 

"Dear  Louis,  I  regret  very  much  offlcial 
business  in  Washington  prevents  my  being 
with  you  and  your  many  friends  when  you 
are  sworn  in.  While  I  have  missed  you  here 
I  extend  to  you  my  hearty  congratulations 
and  very  best  wishes  for  every  happiness  and 
success  in  your  new  position  and  field  of 
great  responsibility." 

From  Hon.  Carl  Albert,  Oklahoma, 
Democratic  whip: 

"It  is  really  marvelous  to  know  that  such 
a  good  friend  Is  getting  along  so  well.  We 
certainly  miss  you  In  Washington.  Come 
to  see  us." 

Now,  from  the  Senate  side,  may  I  read  the 

following  excerpts: 

From  the  Honorable  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  senior 
Senator  from  New  York: 

"My  warmest  congratulations  on  this 
auspicious  occasion.  Your  new  appointment 
reflects  the  great  pride  and  confidence  of 
your  colleagues  and  associates  In  your 
ability  and  the  integrity  of  your  actions. 
Please  accept  my  every  good  wish  for 
success." 

From  the  Honorable  Kenneth  Keating, 
newly  elected  and  now  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York: 

"Warmest  greetings  as  you  begin  your  new 
duties  as  city  court  Justice.  I  know  you 
Will  bring  dignity  and  Judgment  to  your 
new  post  and  I  wish  you  every  success  and 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead." 

From  a  very  warm  and  dear  friend  of 
Lou's,  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy,  Sena- 
tor  from   Massachusetts: 

'Warmest  congratulations  on  the  occasion 
of  your  taking  over  your  new  position  as 
court  Justice.  I  am  delighted  that  you  have 
received  this  important  Judicial  recognition 
and  that  you'll  continue  to  serve  the  New 
York  community  with  eminence.  With 
every  good  wish." 

From  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield, 
Montana,  majority  whip  of  the  Senate,  and 
a  member  of  the  powerful  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee: 

"Dear  Louis,  congratulations.  I  know 
that  New  York  will  be  well  repaid  on  the 
basis  of  your  ability,  integrity  and  unUer- 
standiug  la  the  position  you  are  assuming. 

On  behalf  of  your  many  friends  In  both 
Houses,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  wish  to  extend 
to  you  good  luck  and  success  In  the  years 
ahead.  You  have  been  a  great  public  ser- 
vant and  your  contributions  to  the  public 
good  will  be  yovir  monument  In  life.  With 
best  personal  wishes,  I  am,  sincerely  yours." 
And  this  telegram  Is  a  must.  It  Is  from 
the  Honorable  Stephen  M.  Young,  who 
formerly  served  In  the  House  with  Louis, 
and  last  November  upset  all  predictions  by 
becoming  the  Junior  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Ohio: 


"Lou  Heller  is  a  truly  great  pubhc  servant 
and  a  real  friend  to  any  of  us.  As  a  former 
colleague  of  his  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  congratulate  the  people  of 
New  York  on  his  Induction  as  Justice  of  your 
courts.  I  extend  to  him  my  sincere  per- 
sonal greetings  and  regards  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  this  Is  but  a  continuation 
of   a   great   career    in   public  service." 

Other  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  served  with  Judge  Heller  and 
who  sent  messages  are:  Hon.  John  J. 
RooNEY.  Hon.  Abe  Multer,  Hon.  Isidore 
DoLLiNCER,  Hon.  John  B.  Bennett,  Hon. 
Herbert  Zei.enko,  Hon.  Oren  H.v;iris,  Hon. 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr..  Hon.  Pail  A.  Fino. 
Hon.  Lester  Holtzman,  and  Hon.  Eugene 
Keogh. 

Only  yesterday  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  the  dean  of  the  Kings  CDunty  delega- 
tion in  the  House.  He  is,  of  course,  the 
Honoraljle  Emanuel  Cellf.r.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Congress- 
man Celler  is  a  close  and  dear  personal 
friend  of  Judge  Heller  and,  indeed,  of  all  of 
us.  We,  In  Brooklyn,  are  particularly  proud 
of  our  Congressman,  because  we  feel  he  has 
made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  in 
the  many  ye.irs  he  has  served  as  chairman 
of  that  powerful  committee.  We  particu- 
larly empha.'ize  his  m:\gniflcent  achieve- 
ment In  the  field  of  antitrust  and  anti- 
monopoly  legislation. 

Congressmnn  Cei.ler  phoned  In  a  warm 
message,  He  asked  me  to  state  that  he  has 
been  made  very  happy.  Judge  Heller,  because 
your  ambitions  are  being  realized.  He  Is 
certain  that  you  will  bring  to  bear  upon  your 
work  in  the  city  court  the  fine  qualities 
you  exemplilled  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stater.. 

Seated  at  the  bench  next  to  Louis  Is  the 
chief  Justice  of  the  city  court,  the  Honor- 
able Peter  A.  Qiilnn,  who  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  legislature  and  in 
Congress,  and  who  now  gr.".ces  one  of  the 
finest  courts  of  our  city.  Both  have  been 
colleagues  but  now  Peter  is  going  to  be  Lou's 
chief,  and  a  liner  chief  Lou  knows  he  could 
never  have.     He  will  soon  address  you. 

Present  are  almost  all  of  the  Justices  of 
the  court  of  special  sessions.  They  all  de- 
sire to  say  a  few  words.  However,  the  lim- 
itations of  time  make  it  impossible  for  us 
to  complete  these  proceedings  and  yet  hear 
from  all  of  them. 

Seated  with  us  on  the  bench  Is  the  presi- 
dent-Justice <  f  the  court  of  special  sessions, 
the  Honorable  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  a  very 
dear  friend  of  Ldu's.  And  al.so  our  very 
dear  friend,  the  Honorable  Vincent  Impel- 
litteri,  a  member  of  the  court  and  the 
former  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  We 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  Justices 
Cannella,  Galloway,  Cawse,  Gassman,  Ross- 
bach,  Acqua\ella,  Silver,  Loscaizo,  Byrne, 
Dunalf,  Ringcl,  and  Thompson,  who  traveled 
from  the  ou'  lying  boroughs  to  visit  with 
Judge  Heller  this  morning. 

I  should  also  like  to  note  the  presence 
of  former  Justice  Louis  I.  Kaplan,  now  the 
commissioner  of  investigation  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Al.?o  present  are  his  new  colleagues  of  the 
clly  court  of  Kint;s  County.  Juslice.s  Sab- 
batino.  Feldcjn,  Wecht,  and  Lgw-,  as  well  as 

many  of  Judf;e  Heller's  new  a.'^'^ociatea  of  this 
court  from  tlie  other  coimties. 

I  also  note  the  presence  of  many  Judges 
of  the  dome.'^tlc  relations  court.  Including 
Judges  Lorerce,  Marchisio,  Kaplan,  Ruisl, 
Ramsgate,  and  Pagnucco. 

And  from  the  municipal  court,  all  friends 
of  Lou's,  Judges  Alter.  Williams.  Berry,  Ri- 
naldl,  Simon,  Andreozzl,  Johnson,  Pearl- 
man,  and  Damlanl. 

And  from  the  magistrates  court,  I  must 
salute  Judges  Chapman,  Solomon,  Potter, 
Magllo.  Rader,  Tollerls,  Gray,  Schanzer,  Pa- 


gan. Serper,  Ohrlngcr.  Malbln.  Llvoti.  Wal- 
lach.  Glowa,  and  Cullen. 

I  am  acting  as  chairman  on  this  occasion 
only  by  sufferance.  We  had  expected  that 
Chief  Judge  Conway's  duties  would  permit 
him  to  attend  and  preside  over  these  cere- 
monies. Unfortunately,  this  was  not  to  be, 
but  I  have  here  a  very  warm  telegram  from 
the  chief  jud  te  to  the  new  Justice.     It  reads: 

"I  send  you  every  good  wish  for  health 
and  happiness  in  your  further  service  to  the 
pt(  pic  of  our  cUy  as  city  court  Justice." 

The  Di.st.lct  Attorney's  Association  Is 
holding  its  annual  convention  In  California, 
a  much  more  pleasant,  and  I  am  sure, 
warmer  place  than  Brooklyn  is  today.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Silver  has  sent  his  chief  as- 
sl-stant,  the  Honorable  Kenneth  McCabe, 
who  will  address  you  later. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Hogan,  who  is  also 
on  vacation,  has  deputized  one  of  his  chief 
a.'-siEt.ints,  tiie  Honorable  Anthony  Leibler, 
who  Will  al.'.o  address  you. 

Frank  O'Connor,  the  district  attorney  of 
Queens  County,  phoned  In  a  warm  message 
Just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mort  of  the  Justices  of  the  supreme  court 
from  KUiL's  County  are  with  us.  Mr.  Justice 
Anthony  DiGiovaniil.  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Justices,  will  speak  on  their  l>ehalf. 

But  I  cannot  permit  this  occasion  to  pass 
wUhcut  asking  Mr.  Justice  J.  Vincent 
Kcos^h,  a  lifrlong  friend  and  classmate  of 
both  Judi^e  HcUcr  and  myself,  to  stand  up 
and  take  a  bow. 

I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Justice  Arthur 
Klein,  of  New  York  County,  a  colleague  of 
Jud'-je  Heller  in  Congress,  to  stand  up  and 
take  a  bjw. 

It  Is  also  my  privilege  to  Introduce  the 
Honorable  Ferdinand  Pccora,  former  Justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  County. 
(Applause  I  I  know  your  applause  would 
be  even  more  rejounding,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. If  you  knew  that  Judge  Pecora  Is 
celebrating  today  his  77th  birthday.  You 
will  so-Tn  hear  from  him. 

I  should  also  like  to  note  the  presence 
of  the  surrogate  of  Kings  County,  the  Hon- 
orable Ma.xmllUan  Mo.^s,  who  will  speak,  and 
al.=o  the  HonoraVjle  Samu»»l  DlFalco.  sur- 
rfgate  of  New  York  County,  who  asks  leave 
to  return  to  a  motion  calendar  which  was 
scheduled  for  early  this  morning.  [Ap- 
plause.) 

Present  also  with  us  on  this  occasion  is 
the  Honorable  Henry  Ughetta,  Justice  of  the 
appellate  division  of  the  second  department, 
who  brings  with  him  the  greetings  and 
g(K)d  wishes  of  all  of  his  associates  In  this 
department,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  will  want 
to  ray  a  few  words. 

Similar  messages  have  been  sent  by  the 
Honorable  George  J.  Beldock,  a  lifelong 
friend  of  Lou's,  and  now  a  Justice  of  the 
appellate  divi.-.ion  of  the  sunreme  court. 
Also  from  the  Honorable  Leo  P.  Rayflel,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  Eastern 
District  of  N?w  York,  who  served  In  the  leg- 
islature vlth  our  distinguished  guest.  And 
another  from  the  Honorable  Divld  N.  Edel- 
sicln.  a  Jutigo  of  the  United  Slites  District 
Court  of  the  S'iUthern  District  of  New  York. 
And  I  hold  In  my  hand  a  very  warm  mes- 
sage from  the  lovable  John  MacCrate,  a  for- 
mer Justice  of  tlie  appellate  division. 

This  completes  the  list  of  public  ofCoiau 
prtf  N'U  here  with  us  today  within  my  Im- 
mcdnte  view.  I  am  sure  I  have  been  un- 
able to  .•'pot  them  all  in  this  crowded  court- 
room, but  I  hope  that  those  whom  I  haven't 
mentioned  will  forgive  me. 

Present  also  are  many  of  Louis'  very  old 
friends  from  his  childhood,  boyhood,  and 
schooldays.  It  is  obviously  Impossible  for  me 
to  mention  all  of  them.  I  must,  however, 
note  the  presence  in  the  courtroom  of  one 
of  his  dearest  friends  and  his  guiding 
mentor  through  all  the  years  of  his  public 
life.     I  should  like  the  commissioner  of  jur- 
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ors  from  the  eastern  division  of  New  York, 
the  Honorable  "Molsh"  Solomon,  to  take  a 
bow. 

Lou  wishes  me  to  state  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  very  warm  message  from  one  whom 
he  holds  In  very  high  esteem,  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  Is  out  of  the  State  he  would 
have  been  here  with  us.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Morris 
Forgash,  president  of  the  United  States 
Freight  Co. 

And  from  some  other  friends,  Jerry  Wurf, 
regional  director.  State,  County  and  Munic- 
ipal Employees;  th?  Honorable  Charles  R. 
Howell,  commlsslonitr  of  the  department  of 
banking  and  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  and  Arnold  E.  Peldman,  attorney- 
adviser  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  West 
Point,  N.Y. 

I  should  like  to  Introduce  also  for  a  bow. 
some  very,  very  dear  friends  of  the  new 
Justice:  First,  the  Honorable  Meier  Stein- 
brink,  former  Justice  of  the  supreme  court; 
also  Al  Kevelson,  Eddie  Zeltner,  of  the  Mir- 
ror; Harold  Harris  of  the  Journal;  Geane 
Toomey  of  the  Telepram-Sun;  and  Al  Turk 
of  the  Journal-American. 

I  have  hundred  telegrams,  letters,  and 
messages  In  my  hand  that  I  cannot  possibly 
wade  through  now,  hence  I  will  order  that 
they  may  be  made  pirt  of  the  official  record 
and  turned  over  to  the  Judge. 

As  you  know,  we  have  used  Judge  Bar- 
shay's  courtroom,  which  Is  the  largest  In 
this  building,  and  Leu  and  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  his  generosity.  Unfortunately,  he 
Is  home  111.  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
present. 

And.  of  course.  I  cannot  forget  my  own 
colleagues  who  are  present.  Judges  Marasco 
and  Star  key. 

And  also  from  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions. Lou's  former  colleague.  Judge  Culkln. 
Also  Judges  Oeller  and  Schweitzer. 

My  next  duty  Is  to  convey  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Heller.  She  has  asked  me  to  Invite 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  participate  In  a 
collation  In  the  courtroom  of  the  new  Jus- 
tice of  the  city  court  on  the  10th  floor  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  proceedings.  I  hope 
eoch  and  every  one  of  you  will  accept  that 
most  cordial  Invitation. 

(The  ceremonies  were  brought  to  an 
abrupt  end  by  the  sudden  illness  and  death 
of  Assemblyman  Bernard  Austin.) 


German  Embarf  o  of  American  Coal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4, 1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  suddenly, 
on  January  23,  1959,  Germany  unilater- 
ally and  in  violation  of  her  coal  and 
steel  treaty  with  other  European  nations, 
placed  a  tariff  of  $4.76  a  ton  on  foreign 
coal.  This  practically  was  an  embargo 
and  was  aimed  at  the  United  States, 
which  normally  ships  over  16  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year  to  Germany.  Not 
only  was  this  action  in  violation  of  Ger- 
many's Coal  and  Steel  Community 
treaty,  but  I  suggest  that  it  was  in  viola- 
tion of  another  treaty,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trswie — 
GATT — of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member,  forbidding  bilateral  or  group 
agreements  by  members  of  GATT  with- 
out the  unanimous  consent  of  all  nations 
concerned.  So  sudden  was  Germany's 
unilateral  action  that  even  our  State  De- 


partment, which  had  been  negotiating 
with  the  Bonn  government  since  last 
September,  was  taken  by  surprise.  The 
other  day  when  our  Cjtovernment  made  a 
last  minute  request  for  a  60-day  delay  in 
the  German  action,  it  was  brushed  aside 
and  the  rash  decision  of  the  German 
Government  was  rushed  through  the 
Bundestag  for  formal  approval. 

■Where  does  this  leave  American  min- 
ing and  shipping  interests?  Many 
American  miners  will  be  forced  out  of 
work  because  this  huge  hike  in  German 
coal  duties  will  make  prohibitive  the  im- 
portation of  American  coal  to  Germany. 
The  $4.76  per  ton  will  raise  the  price  of 
American  coal  far  above  Ruhr  coal. 
This  hike,  as  I  noted,  came  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue.  No  warning,  no  advance 
notice,  and  no  way  of  cushioning  the 
blow.  American  coal  miners  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, and  other  States  will  be  faced 
with  continued  idleness.  Already  West 
Virginia,  which  supplies  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  annual  output  of 
coal,  has  the  highest  percent  of  its  labor 
force  unemployed.  Starvation  and  want 
stalk  its  hills  and  that  situation  will  be 
exacerbated  by  the  rigors  of  the  cold 
winter.  Based  on  1957  figures.  Ger- 
many's action  involves  a  loss  of  500,000 
days'  work  to  coal  miners. 

American  shippers  have  contracts  to 
purchase  this  coal  as  mined,  and  have 
in  turn  chartered  ships  for  transporta- 
tion and  are  under  obligation  to  deliver 
coal  to  Gterman  importers.  Germany's 
action  will  make  these  contracts  virtu- 
ally impossible  of  performance.  These 
people  are  well  on  their  way  to  suffering 
immeasurable  damages.  Charter  fees 
nm  into  the  millions.  Damages  in  other 
respects  are  inordinate.  More  than  30 
million  tons  of  U.S.  coal  still  are  on 
order.  With  a  $4.76-a-ton  tariff  staring 
them  in  the  face — a  tariff  which,  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Bonn  government  was  made 
retroactive  to  January  1  of  this  year — 
many  American  exporters  face  bank- 
ruptcy.   Thus  coal  in  transit  is  affected. 

The  Bonn  government  seeks  to  justify 
this  drastic  action  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  an  economic  move  designed  to  res- 
cue the  Ruhr  coal  industry  from  its  year- 
old  doldnims.  This  is  somewhat  hard  to 
believe  when  it  is  remembered  that  Ger- 
many was  in  real  need  of  American  coal 
in  1957  in  order  to  maintain  at  that  time 
its  strong  domestic  economy.  The  facts 
indicate  that  her  move  is  not  based  on 
economic  need;  rather  it  is  political. 
Having  fully  recovered  from  World  War 
n,  Germany  is  once  again  becoming  in- 
dustrially aggressive  and  is  seeking  to 
change  the  whole  distribution  of  coal  in 
Europe.  And  being  the  dominant  power 
of  the  nations  which  comprise  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Community,  she  can 
force  her  arbitrary  action  upon  her 
weaker  neighbors.  I  seriously  question 
the  right  of  Germany  to  impose  these 
drastic  tariff  duties.  It  is  morally  in- 
defensible. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  absence  of 
diplomatic  negotiations,  which  ap[>ear 
at  this  time  to  be  Inadequate,  what  rem- 
edies do  American  producers  and  ship- 
pers have?  Germany's  action,  though 
arbitrary,  is  not  a  case  in  law  which  could 


be  classified  as  a  "force  majeure"  or  con- 
fiscation, so  that  businessmen  who  suffer, 
may  recoup  damages  from  the  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  that  they  could  sue  the 
individual  German  importers  of  coal; 
but  this  would  take  much  time  and  in- 
volve insurmountable  diflSculties. 

Meanwhile,  what? 

It  seems  anomalous  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  is  responding  to  the 
requests  to  rescue  West  Grermany,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  status  of  Berlin,  that 
the  Bonn  government  would  so  heed- 
lessly injure  American  shippers  and  pro- 
ducers. It  certainly  does  not  make  for 
pleasant  or  cordial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  West  German 
Government.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows 
a  country  willing  to  accept  advantages 
and  display  no  gratitude.  Nay,  more, 
it  is  symbolic  of  utter  apathy  on  the 
part  of  West  German  rulers  as  to  the 
interest  of  American  citizens  who  ure  or 
will  have  to  continue  to  ship  coal  to 
Germany. 

I  have  been  a  friend  to  Germany,  but 
this  latest  maneuver  has  tincttu-ed  that 
friendship. 

It  is  incumbent  on  West  Germany 
forthwith  to  come  forward  with  some 
remedy,  otherwise  there  will  be  agitation 
in  and  out  of  Congress  to  retaliate. 
Raising  duties  without  rhyme  or  reason 
will  bring  in  its  trail  ever-incresising 
American  duties  against  German  manu- 
factured goods.  The  thrust  will  be  given 
where  it  hurts  Germany  the  most. 


Urban  Renewal  Lefislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORB«ACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4, 1959 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  letter  I  received 
from  Honorable  John  B.  Hynes,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  relating  to 
urban  renewal  legislation,  together  with 
copy  of  my  reply  to  him : 

CiTT  or  Boston, 
Oftice  of  the  Mayor, 

January  30,  1959. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
House    Office   Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  Urban  renewal 
legislation  Is  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Both 
of  the  mayors  organizations,  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association,  are  heartily  in  favor  of 
a  bin  which  would  provide  for  a  10-year 
urban  renewal  program  with  the  Federal 
Government  approprUtttng  $600  znlUion  each 
year  and  the  local  communities  providing 
the  usual  one-third  or  even  a  20  percent 
share. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  bill  is 
for  ^50  million  a  year  for  3  years  and 
$200  million  for  the  following  3  years.  This 
simply  will  not  do  the  Job  that  must  be 
done.  In  addition,  the  requirement  In  the 
administration  bill  that  cities  share  on  a 
matching  50-50  basis  will  be  the  death  knell 
to  the  tirban  renewal  program,  for  cities 
simply  cannot  contribute  that  much  to  this 
most  necessary  program. 
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Tbe  T7.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and 
through  Ita  president,  Hon.  Norrls  Poulson, 
mayor  of  Lo«  Angeles,  has  placed  Its  case 
before  the  committee  on  January  26.  I  am 
In  accord  with  everything  that  Mayor  Poul- 
son said  at  that  time  because  It  reflects  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  mayors  through- 
out the  country. 

I  will  appreciate  If  you  will  keep  your 
eye  on  this  legislation  and  help  wherever  you 
can.  I  know  that  you  are  Interested  In  the 
continuation  of  urban  renewal  on  a  sen- 
sible scale  and  in  a  sensible  manner  and 
X  know  also  that  you  hardly  need  to  be 
asked  to  help. 

With   best  wishes,  I  am. 
Respectfully, 

John  Htnes,  Mayor. 

CONQRCSS  or  THE  UNnXD  STATES, 

House   op   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4,  1959. 
Hon.  John  B.  Htnes, 
City  Hall.  Boston.  Mass. 

Deas  John:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  January  30  and  In  reply  will  say  that  the 
President's  recommendation  In  relation  to 
urban  renewal  legislation  Is  completely  In- 
adequate. 

I   am  having  your  letter   Inserted   In   the 

CONGBESSIONAL    RECORD. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  McCormack. 


National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4, 1959 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
comment  uix>n  a  program  which  has  sig- 
niflcance  for  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation  and  for  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion Itself.  I  refer  to  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program  authorized 
by  Public  Law  864,  enacted  by  the  85th 
Congress  in  its  closing  days  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 2. 

The  national  defense  student  loan 
program  provides  for  the  establishment, 
at  institutions  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  Nation,  of  loan  funds 
from  which  needy  students  may  borrow 
funds  for  the  completion  of  their  educa- 
tion at  low  interest  rates  and  on  gener- 
ous repayment  terms.  Its  objective  is  to 
encourage  needy  students  to  continue 
their  educational  pursuits,  an  objective 
contemplated  in  several  features  of  this 
act.  The  Congress  is  authorized  to  ap- 
propriate $295  million  for  this  purpose 
during  the  next  4  years.  The  assistance 
and  encouragement  that  this  program 
can  and  will  offer  to  needy  young  people 
throughout  the  country  is  immense.  It 
should  do  much  to  reduce  the  waste  of 
talent  which  has  resulted  from  the  fail- 
ure of  able  but  needy  students  to  con- 
tinue with  their  educational  plans. 

President  Ksenhower  signed  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  into  law  on 
September  2.  1958.  I  have  followed  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  implementing  this  program.     I 


believe  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  and  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Law- 
rence Q.  Derthick,  are  to  be  compli- 
mented upon  the  prompt  and  sound 
manner  in  which  they  have  undertaken 
the  implementation  of  all  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  Tills  is  a  new  era  of  depart- 
mental responsibility  and  they  have 
measured  up  to  the  challenge.  They  are 
to  be  complimented  uf>on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Jr.,  to 
head  the  administration  of  those  pro- 
grams affecting  American  higher  educa- 
tion. It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
with  E)r.  Babbidge  in  various  capacities 
over  the  years,  and  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  lend  able  and  imaginative  leader- 
ship to  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  a  particular  source  of  pride  to 
me  that  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have  se- 
lected to  administer  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  prom- 
inent official  of  the  State  university  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Peter  P.  Muirhead.  Mr. 
Muirhead  has  for  many  years  served  as 
director  of  the  New  York  State  regents 
scholarship  and  examination  program. 
He  served  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Higher  Education  Assistant 
Corporation,  which  was  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  New  York  State's 
successful  student  loan  program.  Mr. 
Muirhead  is  a  man  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  and  in  entrusting  to  him  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
this  program,  the  Department  has  in- 
sured that  the  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered soundly  and  well.  Mr.  Muirhead  s 
appointment  to  this  post  was  made  pos- 
sible only  through  the  cooperation  of 
Dr.  James  S.  Allen,  Jr..  commissioner  of 
education  for  the  State  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Allen's  willingness  to  lend  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  key  member  of  his  own  staff 
is  a  splendid  example  of  effective  Fed- 
eral-state cooperation.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  constructive  concept  of 
partnership  which  has  been  stressed  so 
much  by  the  President  and  other  ad- 
ministration leaders,  as  the  key  to  ef- 
fective progress  in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program  authorized  by  the 
85th  Congress  is  a  well-conceived  pro- 
gram. It  is  secure  in  the  hands  of  able 
educators  and  administrators.  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  do  much  for  the 
young  people  of  our  Nation,  and  there- 
fore for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  one  concern  re- 
garding the  effective  implementation  of 
this  program;  and  this  has  to  do  with 
the  amounts  of  money  available  for  this 
purpose.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  act 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  sums  up 
to  $295  million  during  the  next  4  years. 
For  this,  the  first  year  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram, a  total  of  $47 '/2  million  is  author- 
ized. The  respective  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, under  pressure  to  act  on  an  ap- 
propriations request  during  the  closing 
hours    of   the    85th    Congress,    effected 


an  interim,  or  stopgap,  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  of  only  $6  million.  This 
was  done  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees 
w^ould  reconsider  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity a  supplemental  request  for  this 
and  other  purposes.  I  trust  and  hope 
that  this  body  will  see  to  it  that  the 
additional  funds  in  substantial  quantity 
are  made  available  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity. 

Let  me  suggest  the  importance  of 
prompt  action  on  a  supplemental  request 
for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Taking  the  student  loan 
program  by  itself,  let  me  indicate  how 
inadequate  a  figure  of  $6  million  is. 

The  most  recent  figures  show  that  92 
institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York 
have  applied  for  funds  under  the  loan 
program,  and  these  institutions  repre- 
sent more  than  167,000  full-time  stu- 
dents. The  total  amount  requested  by 
New  York  State  schools  is  approximately 
$7  million.  In  my  home  city  of  New  York 
alone.  28  institutions,  representing  more 
than  71,000  full-time  students,  have  ap- 
plied for  Federal  funds  under  this  pro- 
gram. Under  the  State  allotment  for- 
mula embodied  in  this  act.  the  State  of 
New  York  would  be  entitled  to  only  $623.- 
442.  If  the  initial  stopgap  appropriation 
of  $6  million  were  not  increased  this  sum 
would  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  New 
York  City  institutions  alone.  This  sum 
would  not  meet  one-tenth  of  the  current 
student  loan  needs  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Failure  to  provide  additional 
funds  under  this  program,  therefore, 
would  work  a  hardship  upon  the  young 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
upon  the  institutions  which  they  are  at- 
tending. I  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
leadership  of  this  body  give  prompt  and 
positive  attention  to  this  critical  need. 

I  am  confident  that  President  Eisen- 
hower will  forward  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
quest for  supplementary  funds  with 
which  to  implement  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program.  I  know  that  Sec- 
retary Flemming  and  Commissioner  Der- 
thick are  well  aware  of  the  urgent  need 
for  additional  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Certainly  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  Nation  know  how  pitifully  inade- 
quate $6  million  is  for  this  purpose.  The 
young  people  of  the  Nation  and  their 
parents  have  made  perfectly  clear  how 
urgently  they  need  this  assistance.  It 
now  rests  squarely  upon  this  Congress 
to  respond  promptly  and  positively  to  a 
need  Identified  and  endorsed  by  the 
entire  Nation. 


Pro^reis  in  High  Fidelity 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
other  Members  of  the  House.  I  have  been 
giatified  of  late  to  observe  the  marked 


progress  which  our  Nation  is  making  in 
the  field  of  electronics.  Components  of 
the  electronic  industry  are  located  in  my 
own  district,  and  I  have  had  a  special  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  rapid  changes 
and  advances  which  are  taking  place  in 
tliis  great  Industry  which  so  well  serves 
the  American  people  and  our  armed  serv- 
ice's. There  are  many  facets  to  the  mar- 
vels of  electronic  development  which  are 
currently  transforming  and  vastly  im- 
provmg  our  communication  systems,  our 
sound  reproduction  media  and  automatic 
guidance  and  control  systems  and  truly 
revolutionizing  our  Industrial  methods, 
weapon  systems,  and  in  fact,  the  repro- 
duction instrumentalities  that  we  use  so 
frequently  in  our  homes  and  in  our  daily 
lives. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  recently 
with  the  progress  in  the  electronic  field 
evidenced  by  demonstrations  and  ex- 
hibits presented  as  a  prelude  to  the  High 
Fidelity  Festival  being  held  in  Washing- 
ton this  weak.  The  initial  event  of  the 
program  last  Satuiday  night  in  which 
the  Washington  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra participated  before  a  large  audi- 
ence was  a  most  convincing  testimony  of 
the  great  advances  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  electronic  reproduction  of  sound. 

Some  2,500  music  lovers  thought  they 
were  hearing  trumpeter  Lloyd  Geisler 
during  the  solo  portion  of  Purcell's 
"Trumpet  Voluntarj-."  Actually,  he  was 
simply  going  through  the  motions  of 
playing  while  the  audience  was  listening 
to  a  recording  he  had  made  on  tape  ear- 
lier in  the  day.  Reproducing  this  record- 
ing for  the  audience  were  high-fidehty 
amplifiers  and  speakers  such  as  are  found 
in  many  homes  today  for  the  faithful 
reproduction  of  recorded  sound. 

To  complete  the  illusion,  a  second  ren- 
dition of  the  Purcell  composition  was 
given.  This  time  the  orchestra  on  stage 
remained  .'^ilent  while  trumpeter  Geisler 
played  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  record- 
ing made  by  the  National  Symphony 
earlier. 

This  demonstration  of  the  new  great 
advances  made  in  sound  reproduction, 
which  is  called  stereophonic  sound,  was 
the  opening  event  of  the  4-day  Inter- 
national High  Fidelity  Music  Festival, 
which  begins  this  Thursday,  February  5, 
at  the  Hotel  Shoreham. 

An  exhibition  area,  comprising  some 
50  rooms,  has  been  set  aside  at  the  Shore- 
ham  where  more  than  250  different  items 
of  high-fidelity  equipment  for  the  home 
will  be  shown,  including  phonograph  rec- 
ords, amplifiers,  speakers,  radio  tuners, 
tape  recorders,  turntables,  and  other 
music  reproduction  products. 

This  is  not  Washington's  first  high- 
fidelity  music  show.  Last  year's  show- 
ing attracted  some  16,000  visitors  to  the 
Fhoreham.  This  year's  music  festival, 
however,  marks  the  first  time  that  a  na- 
tionally known  symphonic  group  particl- 
pa'.-s  actively  in  an  exhibit  of  this  kind. 

Other  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles.  Chi- 
cago, and  New  York  have  very  success- 
ful high  fidelity  shows,  which  attract 
thousands  of  visitors.  This  week's  music 
festival  in  Washington,  however,  brings 
together  our  great  National  Symphony 
and  the  newest  in  sound  reproducing 
equipment  in  an  association  which  may 


be  the  start  of  a  musical  trend  for  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

I  hope  that  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  have  the  chance  to  visit 
the  International  High  Fidelity  Music 
Festival  during  this  weekend  at  the 
Shoreham.  An  exciting  experience  is  in 
store  for  them  as  it  is  lor  everyone  wlio 
hears  stereophonic  sound  for  the  first 
time.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  gam 
firsthand  knowledge  of  woofeis.  tweet- 
ers. cros."=over  networks  and  other  equip- 
ment dear  to  the  heart  of  the  high  fidel- 
ity devotee. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  do  not  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  collea.!;ues  three  ex- 
hibitors from  Massachusetts:  the  H.  H. 
Scott  Co.  of  Maynard,  which  is  in  my 
district;  High  Fidelity  magazine  of  Great 
Barrington;  and  Acoustic  Research  of 
Cambridge. 

The  H.  H.  Scott  exhibit  should  be  of 
particular  interest  because  the  products 
of  this  company  are  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  electronics  indus- 
try. Acoustic  Research  has  developed  a 
new  speaker  system,  which  has  attracted 
wide  interest  and  much  favorable  com- 
ment in  music  circles.  High  Fidelity 
magazine  pioneered  in  its  field  and  has 
grown  in  mfluence  and  scope  in  the 
world  of  high  fidelity. 

Permit  me  to  close  with  one  word  of 
warning:  Music  will  never  sound  the 
same,  especially  from  a  small  radio  or 
old  record  player,  once  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  stereophonic  sound  is 
experienced  firsthand.  We  are  in  truth 
living  in  a  fabulous  world  and  I  am 
very  proud  that  my  district  and  Staoe 
through  the  growing  electronics  indus- 
try are  contributing  so  much  toward 
this  impressive  progress. 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  noon  today  I  was  highly 
honored  with  the  presentation  of  a 
badge  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  the  celebration  of  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  dur- 
ing Boy  Scout  Week.  February  7  through 
13.  It  is  with  genuine  pride  and  honor 
that  I  shall  wear  this  badge  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  which  carries  with  it 
so  much  meaning  and  significance  in  the 
finest  character-building  organization 
for  boys  in  the  entire  world. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  made 
monimaental  contributions  in  the  build- 
ing of  sound,  dependable  character  in 
the  future  young  men  of  our  country. 
In  this  fine  work  of  molding  honorable 
character,  the  Boy  Scouts  are  responsi- 
ble for  tomorrow's  national  leadership. 
Among  the  Boy  Scouts  in  the  Halls  of 
the  Capitol  today  and  who  will  be  here 
during  Boy  Scout  Week,  surely  may  be 
a  future  President  of  the  United  States 


and  certainly  those  who  will  hold  great 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  direc- 
tion and  affairs  of  our  country  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I  was  presented  with  this  honorable 
badge  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  by  a 
Boy  Scout  who  not  only  excellently  rep- 
resented the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  but 
also  made  an  excellent  preientation. 
Although  young  in  years.  Paul  Murphy, 
Jr.,  who  presented  me  with  this  honor- 
able badge,  is  one  who  might  inspire  all 
of  America  to  courage  and  fineness. 
Possessing  an  attractive  personality,  be- 
ing very  courteous  and  thoughtful,  Paul 
ir,  also  extremely  able.  A  student  of  tiie 
Russian  language,  already  he  is  able  to 
speak  some  of  tins  very  difficult  lan- 
guage. In  addition,  he  has  many  other 
accomplishments,  but  above  all  he  has 
the  courage  to  overcome  all  diflBculties 
and  burdens  with  which  he  may  be  faced. 
This  is  indeed  a  real  te'^t  of  character. 

Following  is  the  quoted  text  of  the 
presentation  speech  of  Paul  Murphy,  Jr. : 

I  am  Cub  Scout  Paul  Murphy,  Jr.  Dur- 
ing Boy  Scout  Week,  February  7  through 
13.  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  celebrate  their 
49. h  anniversary.  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent the  Boy  S?cuts  of  America  In  making 
this  presentation  to  you,  Mrs.  Rogers.  We 
would  like  you  to  Join  In  the  49th  celebra- 
tion of  Boy  Scout  Week  by  wearing  this 
badge  during  Boy  Scout  Week. 

At  this  point,  Paul  Murphy  pinned  the 
Boy  Scout  badge  on  my  jacket  lapel. 

In  conclusion,  I  extend  my  thanks  and 
sincere  and  genuine  appreciation  to  Paul 
Murphy.  Jr.,  and  through  him  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  I  assure  them 
I  shall  be  honored  to  wear  this  badge 
during  Boy  Scout  Week  in  America,  Feb- 
ruary 7  through  13. 


History  Repeats  Itself 
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Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, a  group  of  southern  Senators 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  give  States  exclusive  power 
to  decide  whether  their  school  systems 
should  be  integrated.  It  specifies  that 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  the  States  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  in 
which  their  public  educational  facilities 
shall  be  administered.  The  apparent 
purpose  of  this  is  to  maintain  segregated 
schools,  to  discriminate  among  students 
because  of  color.  Such  a  plan  is  undem- 
ocratic and  completely  contrary  to  the 
recognized  duty  of  our  States  and  the 
Federal  Government,  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  our  youth  on  an  equal  basis,  free 
from  bias  or  discrimmation. 

The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  given  no  chance 
of  getting  the  two-thirds  majorities 
needed  for  approval,  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  more 
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attempt  to  allow  discrimination  and  un- 
democratic practices  to  flourish. 

Let  us  recall  another  time  of  internal 
crisis  in  our  history.  In  1861  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  relating  to  slavery 
was  proposed: 

Article  13:  No  amendment  shaU  be  made 
to  the  Constitution  which  will  authorize  or 
give  to  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  In- 
terfere, within  any  State,  with  the  domestic 
Institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of 
&aid  State. 

This  proposed  amendrrfnt  to  the  Con- 
stitution failed  of  ratification  by  the 
States. 

The  amendments  discussed  are  analo- 
gous in  that  both  would  place  certain 
fundamental  human  rights  in  jeopardy; 
each  would  curtail  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress to  uphold  and  preserve  the  national 
ideal;  each  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  States  wishing  to  do  so,  to  inflict  in- 
dignities upon  certain  of  their  citizens — 
which  would  be  abhorrent  to  the  United 
States  considered  as  a  whole;  both  would 
reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  Nation  in 
that  their  motives  are  undemocratic  and 
a  violation  of  rights  guaranteed  under 
our  Constitution. 

States  rights  are  important,  of  course, 
but  our  Founding  Fathers  and  our  wise 
leaders  who  have  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps have  recognized  the  ncicssity  of 
curbing  a  State  or  several  States  when 
undemocratic  action  by  a  few  would  un- 
dermine or  belittle  our  Nation.  Con- 
gress must  have  the  authority  to  create 
and  to  uphold  the  law  of  the  land  in 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  our 
citizens,  when  problems  of  national  im- 
port are  at  stake. 

The  will  of  the  people  prevailed  in 
1861  when  they  refused  to  accept  an  un- 
democratic amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  it  will  today,  in  this  latest  at- 
tempt to  deny  certain  inalienable  rights. 


Address  by  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tuesday 
evening,  February  3,  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  a  dinner  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  at  which  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  Sanate.  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  was  presented 
with  an  award  in  recognition  of  his  pub- 
lic service. 

I  think  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  ever  mindful  of  the  security  of  our 
country,  could  not  have  made  a  more 
appropriate  and  more  deserving  choice 
for  this  signal  honor  than  Senator 
Johnson,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
S3rvices. 

Senator  Johnson's  record  In  Congress 
is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  He  is  a  man 
of  deep  conviclions,  courage,  and  vision. 


He  is  without  question  the  most  out- 
standing personality  in  Congress  today 
and  has  filled  the  void  of  leadership 
existing  in  Washington,  which  leader- 
ship our  Nation  so  sorely  needs  in  these 
trying  days  in  order  to  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  Communist  apgres.sion.  Sen- 
ator Johnson  did  not  hesitate  to  sponsor 
civil  rights  le  ;iclation  such  as  he  intro- 
duced recently.  de?pitc  the  criticism  he 
knew  he  would  have  to  face  in  his  home 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  acceptincj  the  award 
from  the  Veterans  of  Forci'  n  War.*;,  Si'n- 
ator  Joii.v.^cN  delivered  a  mo.st  timely  ad- 
dress dcalinK  with  the  problems  of 
national  security  as  we  face  them 
today — an  address  which  I  believe  every 
citizen  will  want  to  read.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wi.'^h  to  insert  this  address  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all  our  col- 
lear^ues  and  to  the  American  people.  It 
is  as  follows: 
Address      by      Senate      Democratic      Leader 

Lyndon  B.  John.,on  at  V'etfrans  of  For- 

FrcN     Wars     Dinnfr,     Washington,     DC, 

Fi-DRUARY   3.    1959 

for  the  common  deiense 

Mr.  Ch;iirman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fur 
this  award-  aivl  for  the  honor  of  this  orou- 
slon-  I  am  mot  t,  grateful  to  you.  While  your 
rcco'Tnlt'on  Is  to  my  public  service,  this  mo- 
ment l.T  one  f?f  d?cp  perronal  meanlnt;  to  me. 

I  accept  this  award  In  the  sense  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  million  of  Americans  who 
have  joined  In  a  partnership  to  provide  for 
the  common  delense. 

This  includes  those  who  faced  the  enemy 
in  combat. 

This  includei  those  who  have  produced 
the  tools  of  preparedness. 

the  thought  of  preparednfss 
This  Includefi  those  who,  like  the  Veterans 
of   ForelRn   Wars,    have   banded    together    to 
k:ep   alive    the   tlMUi  jht   of    preparedness   In 
th3  hearts  of  oir  citiJiens. 

Tlie  VFW  i:;  not  just  an  organization 
founded  upon  mcniories  of  events  which  be- 
come nostalgic  as  we  get  farther  from  them. 
It  Is  a  vital  force  upon  the  American  scene 
today. 

For  22  years,  now — as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate — I 
hwe  scr-.cd  h.  the  Congre.ss.  Throughout 
that  period  I  have  served  continuously  on 
tho~e  committees  char^jed  with  the  most 
direct  rcspon-jiblllty  for  our  national  se- 
curity. 

DECIrlCN    AND    RESPON.SIBILrTY 

National  security — In  these  times — is  com- 
plex.    National  strenE;th  Is  costly. 

The  burdens  of  decision  and  responsibility 
are  trials. 

But  when  these  matters  are  approached  in 
terms  of  Individur^.l  human  lives,  the  com- 
plexities become  sim!)le,  the  cost  becomes 
cheap,   and   the  trials  cease   to  matter. 

The  question  today  has  not  changed  since 
1942. 

Can  free  men  ark  their  sons  to  defend 
freedom  with  less  than  the  best  of  weapons 
or  less  than  the  maximum  of  willing  support 
Wherever  the  line  of  battle  may  fall? 

For  myself— and,  I  am  sure,  for  you — I  say 
that  the  answer  Is  forthright  and  simple, 
••No." 

NO    AREA    or    COMPROMISE 

On  this,  there  Is  no  area  of  compromise. 
There  Is  no  alternative.  There  are  choices. 
Either  this  Is  to  be  our  standard  and  the 
purpose  of  our  efTorts,  or  it  Is  not. 

In  terms  of  principle  It  is  simple.  It  la 
not  simple  In  terms  of  application.  Twenty 
years  ago— when  we  were  beginning  to  mo- 


bilize for  World  War  II— we  used  what  weap- 
ons were  needed  to  protect  our  freedom. 
Where  we  did  not  have  those  weapons  on 
hand,  we  could  afford  to  make  substitutions. 
We  handed  our  suns  broom  handles  with 
signs  attached  to  identify  them  as  guns. 
We  poFted  Fl^'ns  on  o'd  trucks  and  called 
them  tanks.  We  simulated  artillery  with 
water  pipes. 

SUCSTITUTES    for    the    REAL   THINO 

Tlior^e  weapi.ins  that  mattered  so  mvich  to 
^is  In  19 to  are  ba.'-lcally  obsolete,  and  even 
the  broc-i^  handles  are  obsolete. 

T\\e  demands  of  national  security — and 
the  ch.Tntp  of  our  national  position — no 
loncjer  permit  us  the  leisure  of  outfitting 
our;  elves  with  svibstilutea  for  the  real  thing. 

This  Is  the  first  -and  the  greatest—  single 
change  In  our  concept  of  national  security. 

Tiine  i.s  no  lonser  our  friend.  Time  is  no 
longer  on  our  side. 

Security  Is  no  longer  a  ix)lnt  at  which  we 
may  hope  to  arrive  1  year.  2  years,  or  10 
years  hence.  Security — in  the  modern 
world  —is  a  condition  we  must  maintain 
each  hour  of  each  day. 

This  underscores  another  matter  of  great 
importance. 

CHANGLS    IN    MILITARY    CONCEPTS 

Twenty  years  ago^— in  ovir  period  of  mobil- 
ization Bg.iuist  the  threat  afforded  by  the 
Axis  Powers  -  you  wiU  recall  the  profound 
changes  we  were  forced  to  inidcrgo  in  our 
military  concepts.  At  the  beginning  of  mo- 
blLzatlon.  arm  nod  dlvirions  and  mechan- 
ized dlvislon.s  were  unheard  of  Paratroops 
and  dive-bomb. ng  and  landing  craft  were 
unknown  conceijts.  The  tnobl  romantic 
branch  of  our  services  was  the  horse  cavalry. 

victorifjs     the  product  of  chance 

Our  victories  In  World  War  II  were  the 
product  of  cli'ii.^'^s  we  were  forced  to  make 
In  our  thinking  after  tlic  war  in  Europe  bad 
begun. 

Today  -  at-.d  f.ir  go  long  as  the  Nation  shall 
endure  we  cIj  not  h:i\e  and  will  not  have 
that  same  nii.rgin  (jf  lime. 

t;:e  eucj  of  CArACU-iTT 

For  more  than  a  decide,  peace  has  baen 

niaintalned  b^c.mse  -  a-s  men  such  as  Wln- 
sUju  Churchill  have  pointed  out  —we  of  the 
United  suites  have  held  a  continuing  edge 
In  capabilities.  V/hnt  we  often  overlook  Is 
that  .'Vmerican  science  gave  us  the  lead  in 
the  nuclear  age  This  lead — won  by  the  in- 
vention and  creatlveness  of  our  minds — 
served  the  world  as  the  greatest  single  de- 
terrent to  ag^r.'-.'-.slon  The  fact  that  we  had 
unquestioned  leadership  In  this  realm  made 
It  unnecessary  to  use  at  iinlc  energy  in  any 
military  form 

the  timf.  of  dancer 

This  demonstrate'.^  the  point  that  needs 
making  now.  Our  greatest  t.me  of  danger  In 
the  world  is  at  times  of  transition. 

When  we  come  to  a  phase  In  which  old 
concepts  are  obsolete  and  new  concepts  r. re 
not  vet  perfected,  there  Is  where  the  daniar 
lies 

KFcuRrrY  FOR  the  future 

If  American  science  had  not  been  the 
leader  in  brlnr^ing  free  men  to  the  atomic 
age,  the  cost  of  national  security  these  past 
15  years  would  have  been  prohibitive  beyond  . 
our  imagination.  The  parallel  challenge  of 
the  opportunities  of  space  Is  Identical. 

The  weapon.";  of  the  past  are  obsolete.  The 
strategies  of  the  past  are  obsolete.  Along 
with  this  transition,  we  must  fact  another 
fact  of  change. 

one  coax,  tor  ameuca 
We  are  working  now  In  the  Senate  on  th* 
Job  that  Is  foremost  for  the  Members  of  the 
legislative  branch — getting  the  facta.  We 
must  have  those  facta  to  discharge  our  du- 
ties. It  Is  my  hope,  though,  that  out  of  tbU 
can  come  the  se.^.rch  for  a  new  way  and  ft 


better  way  to  bring  together — rather  than 
to  keep  apart — our  Joint  pursuits  of  the 
same  goal. 

There  Is — and  must  be — only  one  goal  for 
Americans:  To  provide  our  Nation  with  se- 
curity and,  through  that  strength,  to  be  lead- 
ers for  peace. 

A  TIME  or  great  potential 

We  have  come  to  a  time  of  great  potential. 
Never  has  there  been  so  great  an  opportu- 
nity for  us  as  that  opening  now.  If  we  move 
with  vigor  Into  the  leadership  of  space,  we 
stiall  turn  those  wild  fields  Into  the  mead- 
ows of  peace.  The  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
creative  peace  is  the  opportunity  before  us 
now.  and  the  challenge  to  our  lives,  our  tal- 
ents our  will.  With  this  before  us.  let  us  so 
work  that  It  shall  never  be  said  again  that 
we  did  too  little,  too  late. 


Purchase  of  Foreign-Made  Tarbine 
Generators  by  the  REA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1959 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
surprised,  althoufih  I  m  ist  confess  I  was, 
like  the  rest  of  my  home  town,  puzzled  at 
the  action  of  the  REA  in  the  purchase 
of  foreign-made  turbine  generators. 

This  in  the  face  of  a  chronic  imem- 
ployment  of  about  4  million  American 
workers. 

This,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  cry  for 
more  aid  from  this  coimtry  from  prac- 
tically every  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  now  rejieat 
it  is  time  to  review  our  position  in  world 
trade  and  aid. 

It  is  time  we  look  after  our  own  m- 
terest  with  a  little  more  pride  and  zeal. 
I  repeat  again  the  wi.se  admonition  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he 
said: 

There  Is  room  for  only  cne  soul  loyalty  and 
that  loyalty  Is  to  the  American  i>eople. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  wire  of 
protest  from  Mayor  A.  B.  Elias  of  the 
city  of  Jeannette  and  my  protest  to  the 
REA: 

Jeannette.  Pa.,   February  3,  1959. 
Cungres.sman     John  H.  Dent, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC: 

We  In  Jeanette  are  very  much  puzzled  by 
last  Friday's  action  of  the  REA  In  Wa.shlng- 
ton.  Contract  for  two  large  turbine  genera- 
U)rs  for  the  Medina  Electric  Cooperative  In 
Hondo.  Tex.,  was  awarded  to  Brown  Boverl 
of  Switzerland  after  the  user  had  Indicated 
our  local  Elliott  Co.  as  the  supplier.  Loss  of 
this  business  will  seriously  affect  employ- 
ment at  the  local  plant  which  is  already  low. 
and  our  relief  roUs,  as  you  know,  are  already 
high. 

A.  B.  Elias. 
Mayor.  City  of  Jeannette. 

Februart  4,  1989. 
Mr.  David  Hill. 
Administrator,    REA.    Washington,   D.C.: 

Pursuant  to  my  telephone  conversation. 
I  herewith  offlclally  and  vlKoroualy  protest 
the  awarding  turbine  generator  contract  the 
Medina  Electric  Corp.  to  Swltserland.  The 
Elliott  Co.  In  Jeannette.  Pa.,  eerlously  af- 
f*>cted  by  this  decision.    Entire  community 
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considered  serious  labor  surplus  area  and 
every  man-hour  payroll  denied  means  that 
much  more  In  local  taxes,  local  loss  of  busi- 
ness, and  local  relief  rolls.  This  matter  goes 
deeper  than  a  mere  acquiring  of  machinery 
and  seriously  affects  the  economic  and  moral 
fiber  of  our  way  of  life.  Governments  by 
thttr  taxing  powers  are  rapidly  destroying 
the  competitive  quality  of  American  manu- 
facturers and  the  unrestrlctive  right  grants 
competition  for  country  to  bid  on  American 
requirements,  especially  in  nontaxpaylng 
corporations  and  Government  purchasing 
sets  an  example  that  can  be  and  Is  In  some 
quarters,  destructive  and  devastating  to  our 
economic  well-being.  I  request  a  delay  In 
the  granting  of  this  contract  and  that  the 
work  be  given  to  American  working  men  and 
American  plants. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

of  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4, 1959 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  a  part  of  my  remarks  in 
observance  of  the  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  at  the  Lithuanian  Citizens 
Club  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  Sunday, 
February  8,  1959. 

The  matter  follows: 

On  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  It  Is 
pleasant  to  note  that  Lithuania  Is  as  old 
as  most  of  the  other  European  nations,  with 
a  language,  with  a  culture,  and  with  political 
institutions  that  are  definitely  her  own.  In 
fact  she  was  an  independent  state  900  years 
ago. 

In  spite  of  centuries  of  struggle  to  defend 
herself  against  envious  neighbors,  the  Lith- 
uanians have  succeeded  In  preserving  their 
language,  which  is  proof  of  their  national 
spirit  and  their  pride. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  of  history  that  when 
the  savage  Tartar  tribes  swept  out  of  the 
Orient  they  easily  conquered  Russia  but  were 
defeated  in  battle  by  the  Lithuanian  princes. 

Some  of  that  cruel  Tartar  character  has 
survived  and  still  manifests  Itself  in  the  rule 
by  terror  that  Is  practiced  by  the  Commu- 
nists of  today. 

Even  the  famous  author  of  Polish  descent. 
Joseph  Conrad,  has  said  that  In  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century  there  were  two 
centers  of  progressive  Ideas  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe:  one  was  France;  the  other, 
Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  educated  classes 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  permeated 
with  the  humanitarian  Ideas  of  French  and 
English  literature.  There  was  a  Diet  and 
an  elective  monarchy;  the  universities  of  Vil- 
nius and  Warsaw  were  Important  centers  of 
culture.  The  liberal  complexion  of  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  institutions  was  naturally 
distasteful  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
who  decided  to  eliminate  the  outposts  of 
liberal  and  democratic  Ideas  by  partitioning 
the  Polish-Lithuanian  commonwealth  among 
themselves. 

Lithuania's  subjection  to  Russia  lasted  120 
years. 

In  all  that  long  time,  however,  the  spirit 
of  the  people  never  weakened.  They  never 
lost  hope  of  regaining  their  freedom  and 
Independence. 

The  oppressive  rule  of  the  csars  prevented 
economic    and    cultural    development.    The 


only  way  out  for  many  was  by  emigration  to 
the  New  World.  Happily  for  us,  there  are 
now  over  a  million  Lithuanians  in  the 
United  States. 

The  people  In  Lithuania  know  that  you 
win  speak  for  them  In  the  free  world,  so  that 
the  free  world  will  not  forget  Its  obligations 
toward  those  who  live  under  the  hated  domi- 
nation of  the  Communists. 

Meanwhile,  consoled  and  strengthened  by 
their  Catholic  faith,  Lithuanians  In  the 
homeland  endure  the  Soviet  tyranny.  FYom 
their  history  they  know  that  they  can  out- 
last Stalin  and  Khrushchev  and  others  who, 
being  mortal,  must  die.     But  faith  Is  eternal. 

Soviet  troops  and  puppet  officials  seem  to 
have  the  country  under  their  control. 

But  there  is  a  resistance  movement  that 
is  doing  Its  work  In  preparation  for  the  day 
of  liberation.  The  main  purposes  of  this 
movement  are:  (1)  To  obstruct  the  attain- 
ment of  all  Bolshevik  political  alms;  (2)  to 
keep  the  local  Inhabitants  Informed  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs;  and  (3)  to  docximent 
everything  that  has  been  done  by  the  Soviets 
In  Lithuania  since  1944  and  Is  still  being 
done.  And  It  can  only  be  left  to  the  free 
world  to  hope  that  the  hour  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  authors  of  tihese  outrages 
p gainst  humanity  will  be  brought  to  account 
and  made  to  pay  the  Just  penalty  for  their 
crimes. 

And  what  about  the  Russian  people  who 
were  the  first  slaves  of  communism?  They 
are  quiet  because  they  know  that  the  secret 
police  are  everywhere  watching  and  listening. 
But  the  Russian  people  must  be  thinking  of 
the  day  when  they,  too,  can  reach  for  free- 
dom. 

The  Soviets  would  like  everybody  to  forget 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

This  is  Impossible. 

Every  year  as  February  16  approaches  the 
Soviets  squirm. 

They  hear  of  the  proclamations  Issued  by 
State  Governors  and  mayors  of  the  cities, 
giving  official  recognition  to  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania Day. 

United  States  Senators  and  Representatives 
pay  tribute  to  Lithuania's  splendid  record  of 
progress  during  her  years  of  freedom,  and 
to  the  admirable  personal  qualities  of  her 
sons  and  daughters  In  the  New  World. 

This  is  not  a  tribute  that  is  voiced  on  1 
day  of  each  year  and  forgotten  until  the  next 
anniversary  rolls  around. 

It  Involves  our  own  character  and  our  own 
responsibilities  as  a  democratic  p>eople. 

For  the  principle  at  stake  concerns  the 
sanctity  of  human  rights  and  of  elementary 
Justice  and  decency. 

On  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  we  serve 
notice  on  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  shall 
never  relax  In  our  efforts  until  Lithuania 
becomes  once  again  a  free  and  equal  member 
of  the  family  of  nations. 


School  Money  Without  Strings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4, 1959 

Mr.  PELIiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  years  Federal  grants-in-aid 
have  developed  rapidly  until  now,  in  a 
substantial  degree,  they  help  to  support 
many  major  State  government  services. 
In  Federal  aid  programs,  the  Congress 
has  Intended  as  much  as  possible  to  re- 
move from  such  grants  Federal  direc- 
tion, control,  and  interference,  but  It  li 
obvious  that  through  establishment  of 
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Federal  standards  it  Is  not  possible  to 
eliminate  Federal  bureaucratic  dictation 
and  intervention. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  to  meet 
enormous  and  ever-increasing  expendi- 
tures the  Federal  Government  has 
tapped  the  most  lucrative  sources  of  tax 
revenue,  leaving  State  and  municipal 
governments  little  other  than  real  prop- 
erty taxes  and  sales  excises  from  which 
to  meet  their  needs  unless  these  State 
and  municipal  governments  duplicate 
Federal  taxation  including  individual 
and  corporation  income  taxes,  admis- 
sion taxes,  beverage  taxes,  as  well  as 
tobacco,  gift,  luxury,  transportation, 
and  communication  taxes,  to  name  a  few. 

The  Federal  Government  developed 
the  grants-in-aid  type  of  appropriations 
to  provide  incentives  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  meet  local  needs.  In  all 
fairness,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  purposes  of  these  aid 
programs  are  certainly  for  the  most  part 
meritorious.  Of  course,  it  is  neither  eco- 
nomical nor  efficient  to  withdraw  huge 
sums  from  the  taxpayers  of  each  State 
and  then  have  a  portion  of  such  funds 
triclcle  piecemeal  back  to  the  States. 
However,  the  real  argument  against 
Federal  grants  is  of  course  the  Federal 
strings  and  the  compulsory  requirements 
imposed  by  law  and  regulation  of  Fed- 
eral administering  bureaus. 

In  my  State  of  Washington,  like  in 
many  other  States,  the  State  legislature 
is  presently  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  funds  to  meet  ade- 
quately the  responsibilities  of  State  gov- 
ernment under  our  constitution,  includ- 
ing the  needs  of  education.  The  govern- 
ment has  requested  $135  million  in  new 
taxes  for  public  services  as  well  as  for  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $25.5  million 
to  cover  overspending  in  public  welfare 
and  to  help  lower  the  current  State 
deficit  estimated  at  about  $80  million. 

The  Governor  in  his  budget  chopped 
off  about  $12  million  from  the  current 
State  school  fund  estimate  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature  by  our  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
The  State  school  directors  association 
had  recommended  $40  million  above  the 
Governor's  figure. 

For  educational  construction  funds 
our  State  is  planning  to  issue  $30  mil- 
lion in  bonds,  but  all  the  while  we  are 
told  the  State  is  running  out  of  borrow- 
ing power. 

The  harrowed  Governor  in  a  dilemma 
has  expressed  an  opinion  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  Ls  the  answer. 

I  have  opposed  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  but  nevertheless  I 
deemed  it  my  responsibility  to  confer 
with  our  Washington  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Lloyd  An- 
drews, who  is  widely  recognized  as 
courageous  p>olitically  and  at  the  same 
time  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  public 
education  and  conversant  with  its 
financial  needs. 

Thus,  I  sent  Mr.  Andrews  a  copy  of  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  because  it  seemed 
to  represent  the  type  of  legislation  which 
will  get  the  nod  from  the  congressional 
committees  having  jurisdiction  over 
education. 


As  I  expected,  Mr.  Andrews  wrote  me 
opposing  the  bill  and,  may  I  add,  I 
strongly  share  his  criticism  in  that  as 
presently  written  this  bill  sets  forth  limi- 
tations and  definitions  of  the  States' 
education  programs,  and  places  author- 
ity for  administration  in  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
For  example,  section  4,  subsection  (b), 
spells  out  specifically  that  this  money 
shall  be  used  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries. 

I  agree  with  Washington  State's 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
his  position  as  stated  to  me  that  the 
general  operation  and  maintenance  of 
our  public  schools  must  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  this  manner,  or  to 
quote  Mr.  Andrews'  own  words,  "We 
would  have  to  abdicate  our  local  and 
State  jurisdiction  over  educational  proc- 
ess." 

In  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill,  further- 
more, as  Mr.  Andrews  pointed  out,  sec- 
tion 5  by  inference  sets  forth  priorities 
for  school  buildings,  removing  from  the 
State  the  latitude  of  determining  its  own 
needs.  Also  in  section  6.  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner determines  the  purposes  for 
teachers'  salaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  my  State  super- 
intendent's concern  of  such  encroach- 
ment on  State  and  local  responsibility 
by  control  of  the  Central  Government 
But  I  likewise  have  a  deep  mterest  in 
education  and  recognize  adequate  money 
must  be  provided  to  our  local  school  au- 
thorities to  enable  them  to  provide  class- 
rooms and  decently  paid  teachers  for  our 
expanding  school  population. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  a  no- 
strings-attached  alternative  bill  to  pay 
back  some  of  their  own  money  to  the 
respective  States  and  Hawaii  for  educa- 
tional purposes  free  from  any  Federal 
controls.  My  bill  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  equal  to  2  percent  of  all 
Federal  income  taxes  collected  m  each 
State  and  Hawaii  for  education  in  the 
common  or  public  schools.  That  is  all. 
No  standards  or  specifications  of  any 
sort  are  stipulated.  The  purposes  for 
which  these  funds  would  be  spent  would 
be  entirely  up  to  each  State  and  its  legis- 
lature providing  it  was  for  education. 

In  other  words,  if  some  of  our  local 
school  districts'  financial  affairs  are 
critical,  and  I  am  convinced  su'^h  is  the 
case,  let  us  give  the  local  and  State  au- 
thorities help  but  refrain  from  dictating 
how  they  must  solve  their  problems. 

Under  my  bill,  the  handling  of  funds 
will  not  be  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
through  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
only  Federal  responsibility  will  be  the 
calculation  of  amounts  to  be  returned  to 
each  State  and  then  the  transfer  of 
funds  by  check  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  amount  would  be  au- 
tomatically geared  to  the  national  in- 
come for  each  year.  There  would  be  no 
bureaucratic  power  or  expense  involved. 

The  accompanying  table  of  the  ap- 
proximate Federal  income  tax  collec- 
tions by  State  or  Territory  for  fiscal  1957 
shows  the  estimated  amoimt  of  income 
taxes.  Also  shown  is  2  percent  of  each 
amount,  which  gives  an  idea  of  how 
much  each  State  could  expect  to  receive. 


Estimated  Federal  income  tax  collectiona,  by 
State  or   Territory,  fiscal   year  19S7 
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As  a  matter  of  interest  I  am  also 
showing  tlie  figures  from  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  fiscal 
1960  to  indicate  other  amounts  allo- 
cated to  education  in  the  form  of 
grants. 

Selected    Federal    ffrants    for    education 
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Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  urge 
consideration  of  a  no-strings-attached 
type  of  bill  instead  of  opening  the  door 
to  a  program  that  will  only  end  with  a 
Federal  bureaucrat,  so  to  speak,  sitting 
on  and  dictating  to,  so  to  speak,  every 
school  board  in  America.  Let  us  not 
take  away  the  management  of  our 
schools  from  the  parents  and  local  com- 
munities and  school  boards. 


Addre$i  by  Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
of  Georgia,  Before  the  American  Coali- 
tion of  Patriotic  Societies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or    CEC  RCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  4. 1959 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.;k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text 
of  an  address  which  I  delivered  on  Tues- 
day, February  3.  1959,  at  the  29th  an- 
nual convention  luncheon  of  the  Ameri- 
can Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies,  held 
at  the  IJayilov.cr  Hotel,  in  Wa.shinglon, 
DC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Constitution  and  REsroNsiBU 

Government 

(Text     of     rcmirks     of     Hon.     Herman     E. 

Tai  m.imkie,    of   Georgia,    in    addressing    the 

29th  annu.ll  convention  luncheon  of  the 

Anicric:in  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies 

held  in  Wa.'hiiigton,  DC.) 

President,  Lfory.  distinguished  guests  and 
membera  of  the  American  Coalition  of  Pa- 
triotic Societies,  to  have  the  privilege  of 
i-.h  inng  this  slgnlflcant  occasion  with  you  is 
a  lA-ofoIU  pleasure  for  me. 

Nut  only  is  it  a  great  honor  for  which  I 
ain  deeply  and  humbly  grateful  but,  even 
more  important,  it  affords  me  the  desired  op- 
p  .nunlty  to  express  to  you  and  the  societies 
you  represent  my  profound  gratitude  for  the 
p.rsLstance  and  support  which  you  gave  me, 
us  a  freshman  Senator,  In  obtaining  an  un- 
mistakable expression  of  pubUc  sentiment  on 
the  question  of  freedom  of  debate  In  the 
.Senate. 

The  364-page  printed  transcript  of  testi- 
mony, statements,  and  letters  compiled  by 
the  special  subcommittee  of  which  I  was 
chairman  during  the  86tli  Congress  was  the 
most  comprehensive  presentation  of  public 


sentiment  on  limitation  of  debate  ever  as- 
sembled. It  was  an  Impressive  and  convinc- 
ing doctiment  which  confirmed  my  long-held 
belief  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  consider  free  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  vital  safeguard  of  individual  liberty  in 
this  country. 

While  I  personally  was  opposed  to  any 
change  In  the  Senate's  rule  governing  clo- 
ture, I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
revisions  made  will  not  affect  materially  the 
right  of  any  Senator  to  speak  out  In  defense 
of  the  vlewp>oint  of  his  State  and  people. 
Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  provision  recognizing  for  the 
first  time  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  the 
body's  constitutional  continuity  more  than 
off.sets  the  changes  which  were  made. 

Considered  in  balance,  I  believe  those  of 
us  who  adhere  to  the  concept  that  the  Sen- 
ate Is  a  continuing  repository  of  State  sov- 
ereignty on  the  national  level  won  an  Im- 
pressive victory  lor  constitutional  govern- 
ment— a  victory  in  which  you  of  the  Ameri- 
can Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies  can  take 
particular  pride  for  the  Invaluable  role  which 
you  played  in  making  it  possible. 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  here  today  as 
representatives  of  your  individual  organiza- 
tions for  the  magnificent  way  in  which  you 
acted  to  bolster  our  defense  of  constitutional 
•fundamentals.  And  I  especially  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  your  alert  and  able  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Mrs.  Leetch,  for  her  Inde- 
fatigable efforts  in  seeing  that  you  and, 
through  you.  your  organizations  and  citizens 
at  the  grassroots  level  throughout  the  Na- 
tion were  fully  Informed  about  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  issue.  She  Is  doing  an  out- 
standir.:^  job  for  you  and  the  Nation. 

It  is  most  gratifying  and  encoviraging  to 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  subscribe  to 
the  phllo-sophy  that  responsible  government 
is  the  product  of  strict  adherence  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  word 
for    word   as   It   Is   written   to   Know   that   we 

are  backed  in  our  position  by  dedicated  or- 
ganizations with  truly  national  member- 
ships like  the  American  Coalition.  I  wish 
this  country  had  100  more  groups  like 
yours  to  espouse  the  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  if  we  had  them  the  p.Cfalrs  of 
our  Nation,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  would 
not  be  in  their  present  sad  state. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  writ- 
ten to  give  expression  to  the  principles  which 
our  forefathers  learned  from  bitter  experience 
were  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty 
and  the  Constitution  was  drafted  and  rati- 
fl2d  to  perpetuate  those  principles  for  pos- 
terity. 

Under  them  the  United  States  was  founded 
as  a  nation  in  which  government  at  all 
levels  would  be  the  least  government  neces- 
sary to  do  for  the  people  what  the  people 
covild  not  do  for  themselves. 

Under  them  the  United  States  was  founded 
as  a  nation  which  respected  the  rights  and 
Intet^rity  of  other  nations  and  demanded 
that  It  be  accorded  the  same  respect. 

Under  them  the  United  States  was  founded 
as  a  nation  dedicated  to  faith  In  God  and 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  achieve  his 
highest  destiny  under  God  consistent  with 
the  right  of  every  other  Individual  to  do 
the  same. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  adhered  to 
those  founding  principles,  It  grew,  pros- 
pered, and  was  respected  throughout  the 
world. 

But  In  recent  years  the  United  States 
has  depaited  from  those  founding  principles 
and,  as  a  result.  Its  economy  Is  deteriorating, 
the  rights  of  ita  people  are  being  circum- 
scribed and  it  Ifl  losing  the  respect  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

In  foreign  affairs  we  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  are  always  right  and  everyone 
else  is  always  WTong.     We  have  undertaken 


to  try  to  make  the  world  over  In  our  own 
Image  and  In  »o  doing  have  sought  to  substi- 
tute words  for  wisdom,  dollars  for  deeds, 
and  bluster  for  good  faith. 

In  domestic  affairs  we  have  countenanced 
the  development  of  the  philosophy  that  an 
all-powerful  Central  Government  Is  blotter 
qualified  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple than  are  the  people  themselves.  In  so 
doing  we  have  sanctioned  an  ever -encroach- 
ing Federal  bureaucracy  which  Is  steering 
the  Nation  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy  and 
totalitarianism. 

In  personal  affairs  we  have  built  unto  our- 
selves false  gods  of  creature  comforts  and 
have  become  so  preoccupied  with  an  all 
consuming  quest  for  security  that  we  have 
forgotten  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  that 
"blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 
Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  our  enemies 
depict  us  throughout  the  world  as  a  nation 
of  neurotic,  meddling  busybodies  who  at- 
tempt to  buy  what  we  are  unable  to  earn 
and  to  preach  what  we  ourselves  are  un- 
willing to  practice? 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  we  are  bur- 
dened with  a  taxload  which  borders  on 
confiscation  and  a  national  debt  which  has 
mortgaged  future  generations  and  that  gov- 
ernment by  laws  enacted  by  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  has  given  way 
to  government  by  executive  decree.  Judicial 
edict,  and  Federal  bayonet? 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  we  have  be- 
come a  Nation  plagued  by  stomach  ulcers 
and  heart  attacks  in  which  personal  debt 
and  national  crime  have  reached  all-time 
records  and  the  Golden  Rule  is  something 
wliich  is  used  only  to  print  on  advertising 
rulers? 

The  sum  total  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind is  that  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
failure  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
is  to  repeat  them  in  the  future. 

Distressing  as  it  is  to  admit,  we  in  the 
United  States  seem  bent  upon  proving  that 
we  have  learned  nothing  from  the  past  of 
either  our  own  or  any  other  nation. 

What  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  plain  facts  that  the  policies  which  we 
are  following  at  home  and  abroad  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  principles  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded  and  are 
parallel  to  the  courses  which  have  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  every  other  major 
world  power  in  history? 

The  apologists  for  our  present  course  of 
personal  and  political  expediency  seek  to 
promote  their  ends  through  the  coercion  of 
conformity  and  the  intimidation  of  labels. 
Their  reply  to  criticism  is  to  call  the  critic 
a  reactionary  or  worse  and  to  plead  in  the 
name  of  their  brand  of  pseudo-progress  that 
changing  times  and  changing  condltioni.  have 
made  our  founding  fundamentals   obsolete. 

They  would  have  the  American  people 
believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  an  accordion  which  can  be  con- 
tracted or  expanded  to  play  any  tune  which 
might  be  popular  at  any  time  rather  than 
the  music  by  which  the  Instrument  is  sup- 
posed to  be  played. 

The  lersons  of  the  past  give  the  lie  to  those 
constitvitional  improvisers. 

They  choose  either  to  forget  or  deliber- 
ately to  ignore  that  the  collapse  of  Roman 
law  under  the  weight  of  a  decadent  bureauc- 
racy heralded  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the 
barbarians. 

They  choose  either  to  forget  or  deliberately 
to  ignore  that  the  attempt  of  the  British 
Empire  to  extend  Its  control  over  the  world 
reduced  Britain  to  national  bankruptcy,  state 
socialism,  and  military  Impotence. 

They  choose  either  to  forget  or  deliber- 
ately to  Ignore  that  every  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  has  sought  to 
control  the  destiny  of  the  world  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  own  citizens  h.T.s  fallen  from 
within  or  without. 
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It  could  happen  to  the  United  States  un- 
less we  change  our  course. 

It  will  happen  to  Soviet  Russia  unless  that 
country  changes  Its  course. 

The  advocates  ot  our  present  course  main- 
tain there  is  no  alternative. 

I  emphatically  reject  that  philosophy  of 
fatalism. 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  a  foreign  policy 
based  upon  the  inevitability  of  world  con- 
flict. 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  a  domestic  policy 
based  upon  the  regimentation  of  people  and 
resources. 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  a  personal 
philosophy  based  upon  physical  existence 
as  an  end  unto  itself. 

That  alternative  Is  simply  expressed  In 
the  development  of  an  America  so  strong 
militarily,  economically,  and  spiritually  that 
any  nation  choosing  to  attack  us  Invites  not 
retaliation  but  annihilation. 

And  It  is  an  alternative  which  can  be 
realized  only  In  a  return  to  the  principles  of 
individual  freedom,  free-enterprise  economy, 
and  government  on  all  levels  which  Is  the 
servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  people. 

The  cause  of  our  present  national  dilemma 
Is  what  Thomas  Jefferson  characterized  as 
"more  machinery  of  government  than  Is 
necessary." 

With  the  exception  of  the  external  menace 
of  communism,  all  of  the  ills  and  problems 
of  the  United  States  can  be  summarized  In 
the  one  phrase — too  much  government. 

The  American  economy  Is  suffering  from 
too  much  government. 

We  have  48-cent  dollars  and  face  the  pros- 
pect of  10-cent  dollars  as  the  result  of  ever- 
broadening  governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  are  bankrupting  our  Nation 
and  mortgaging  our  future. 

American  prestige  abroad  Is  suffering  from 
too  much  government. 

We  find  ourselv  s  despised  and  distrusted 
throughout  most  of  the  world  as  the  result 
of  our  continued  Interference  In  the  affairs 
of  other  nations  through  our  various  bureau- 
cratic and  paternalistic  programs  of  spend- 
ing and  Instruction. 

The  American  people  themselves  are  suf- 
fering from  too  much  government. 

The  mushrooming  Federal  establishment, 
like  quicksand  claiming  its  victim.  Is  steadily 
embracing  more  and  more  affairs  tradition- 
ally and  constitutionally  regjarded  as  local 
matters  and  as  a  result  the  Individual  citi- 
zen nnds  himself  with  less  and  less  voice 
In  the  conduct  of  his  local  government  and 
Its  Institutions. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  American  people  approve  of  the 
current  philosophy  that  central  governments 
must  be  all  things  to  all  men  and  do  all 
things  for  all  men. 

To  the  contrary,  the  mall  which  I  receive 
from  all  sections  of  the  Nation  Indicates  to 
me  that  the  average  citizen  Is  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  present  course  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  consequences  of  pursuing  It  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  American  people 
want  to  see  the  Federal  budget  balanced 
and  the  Nation's  economy  stabilized. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  American  people 
want  the  United  States  to  cease  doing  for 
people  In  other  countries  what  it  either  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  for  our  own  citi- 
zens here  at  home. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  American  people 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  confine  its 
activities  to  those  areas  reserved  to  it  by 
the  Constitution  and  leave  the  management 
of  all  other  affairs  to  local  people  on  the 
local  level. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  American  people 
want  above  all  else  for  the  United  States 
to  be  made  militarily  and  economically  se- 
cure and  for  themselves  to  be  left  alone  to 
run  their  own  affairs  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labors. 


Our  present  course  offers  only  one  of  three 
Ultimate  conclusions:  conquest  from  with- 
out, collapse  from  within  or  development 
here  in  the  United  States  of  a  totalitarian 
government  as  reprehensible  as  that  which 
exists  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  free 
men  and  women  living  in  a  free  society  will 
choose  to  wait  supinely  for  either  of  the 
first  two  consequences  or  to  countenance 
passively  the  implementation  of  the  latter. 

I  choose  rather  to  believe  with  Thomas 
Jefferson  that — 

"The  people  may  be  misled  or  deceived 
for  a  time,  but  where  the  avenues  of  truth 
are  open  there  men  will  learn  to  reject  what 
is  false  and  harmful.  Where  the  people  are 
well  informed,  they  can  be  trusted  with 
their  own  government:  whenever  things  pet 
so  far  wrong  as  to  attract  public  notice 
they  may  be  relied  upon  to  set  them  to 
rights." 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  is  a  grow- 
ing awakening  to  the  dangers  inherent  in 
our  country's  present  policies  and  a  swelling 
voice  for  a  recognition  of  the  le.s.sons  of  the 
past  through  a  return  to  the  fundamentals 
of  constitutional,  republican  government. 

I  feel  with  all  my  being  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  already  would  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  such  a  return  to 
fundamentals  had  they  had  a  clear-cut 
choice  at  the  polls. 

They  certainly  did  not  have  It  last 
November  and  frankness  compels  the  ob- 
servation that  the  overwhelming  sweep  of 
the  Democratic  Party  was  less  an  endorse- 
ment of  Its  program  than  it  was  a  repudi- 
ation of  the  Republican  Party  for  its  failure 
to  act  decisively  to  solve  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  our  present 
situation  is  that  at  this  critical  Juncture 
In  our  national  life,  we  of  the  United  States 
have  no  one  in  a  position  of  top  executive 
responsibility  to  whom  we  can  look  for  dy- 
namic and  imaginative  leadership  to  thwart 
the  spread  of  Inflation  and  regimentation 
at  home  and  to  deal  with  the  threat  of  com- 
munism abroad. 

But  I  have  unlimited  faith  in  the  desire 
and  willingness  of  the  American  people  to 
demand  that  their  national  house  be  set 
in  order  and  I  believe  that  that  desire  and 
willingness  Is  not  far  from  making  itself 
felt. 

In  a  constitutional  republic  such  as  ours, 
the  masses  may  not  be  immediately  articu- 
late, but  once  given  leaders  and  leadership 
they  are  swift  in  making  their  wishes  felt 
and  known. 

A  fact  which  must  never  be  discounted  is 
that  the  essence  of  our  concept  of  constitu- 
tional government  is.  from  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  our  Na- 
tional Government  derives  its  "Just  powers 
from    the    consent    of    the    governed." 

It  is  true  that  policies  and  programs  can 
be  initiated  and  sometimes  even  carried  out 
without  the  "consent  of  the  governed"  but 
ultimately,  as  always  has  been  the  case  in  our 
national  life,  the  will  of  the  people  has  over- 
whelmed the  efforts  of  those  who  sought  to 
fru.strate  or  circumvent  it. 

The  most  serious  constitutional  problem  to 
confront  our  Nation  since  the  War  Between 
the  States  is  the  direct  result  of  the  failure 
of  those  in  responsible  positions  of  leadership 
in  all  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
governmental  programs  and  policies  to  be 
Implemented  successfully  must  square  with 
the  "consent  of  the  governed." 

I  refer  to  the  present  effort  to  force  a  new 
social  order  upon  an  entire  region  of  our 
Nation  by  Judicial  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  Arm  conviction  that  the  historians 
of  the  future  in  looking  back  UF>on  the  pres- 
ent time  will  record  as  one  of  the  gravest 
and  most  costly  mistakes  of  our  national  life 


the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  th« 
United  States  to  usurp  unto  itself  authority 
to  make  Judicial  questions  out  of  matters  of 
human  relations  which  should  be  left  to  the 
orderly  processes  of  evolution. 

I  say  that,  my  friends,  because,  unless 
Congress  acts  soon  and  decisively  to  resolve 
that  issue  on  a  realistic,  constitutional  basis, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  destruction 
of  public  education  throughout  the  South. 
And,  engaged  as  we  are  in  a  life-or-death 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  world  commu-. 
nlsm.  the  United  States  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  afford  to  permit  such  a  tragic 
consequence  to  rob  it  of  the  minds  and 
talents  of  a  great  segment  of  its  youth. 

The  answer  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  use 
of  Federal  bayonets,  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation, or  rearing  a  generation  in  ignorance. 

My  long  and  serious  study  of  the  question 
has  convinced  me  that — feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject being  as  strong  and  as  inflamed  as  they 
are  on  both  sides — there  is  only  one  solution 
compatible  with  constitutional  concepts  to 
which  all  persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
can  subscribe. 

That  solution  Is  to  Invoke  our  heritage  of 
"consent  of  the  governed"  by  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  give 
the  people  on  the  State  and  local  level  the 
right  to  determine  for  themselves  the  manner 
In  which  the  Issue  will  be  solved  in  their 
localities. 

It  was  with  that  In  mind  that  I  last  week 
stood  before  the  Senate  and,  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  my  being,  proposed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  read  as 
follows: 

"Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  institution,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  such 
State  and  subdivision  and  nothing  contained 
In  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  in 
which  any  such  school.  Institution,  or  system 
is  administered  by  such  SUte  and  subdi- 
vision." 

The  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  would 
settle  the  question  for  all  times  and  rid  the 
Nation  of  a  divisive  issue  which  threatena  to 
tear  it  asunder. 

That  is  true  because  such  a  provision  in 
our  Constitution  would  leave  the  citizens  of 
each  SUte  and  locality  free  to  make  their 
own  decisions  In  accordance  with  local  con- 
ditions and  prevailing  attitudes  as  to  how 
and  when  their  schools  would  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  school  decision. 

That  Is  true  because  such  a  provision  In 
our  Constitution  would  prevent  destruction 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  South  and  would 
end  for  all  time  any  threat  from  any  quarter 
of  Federal  control  of  education. 

That  is  true  because  such  a  provision  In 
our  Constitution  would  assure  uninterrupted 
Instruction  for  all  the  children  of  this  coun- 
try regardless  of  their  color  or  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

That  is  true  because  such  a  provision  in 
our  Constitution  would  permit  either  reten- 
tion of  the  status  quo  or  orderly  change  as 
dictated  by  the  requirements  of  public 
opinion  and  make  certain  that  whatever 
change  might  take  place  would  be  by  the 
constructive  process  of  evolution  rather 
than  the  destructive  process  of  revolution. 

That  is  true  because  such  a  provision  in  our 
Constitution  would  create  a  basis  for  unity 
throughout  the  Nation  at  a  time  when  it  la 
vitally  important  that  we  present  a  tuilted 
front  before  our  enemies. 

The  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are 
local  Institutions  which  have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  operated  and  financed  by  local 
people  on  the  local  level  and  all  persons  will- 
ing to  view  the  question  dispassionately  will 
admit  that  to  fulfill  their  role  they  mtist  be 
administered  on  the  local  level  in  accordance 


with  the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
attending  them. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  person  who  is 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
N:it;on  and  the  education  of  all  its  children 
wao  cannot  and  will  not  subscribe  to  the 
proi^ositlon  of  local  control  of  schools. 

And  It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  have  appealed 
U}  all  .Americans — particularly  to  the  parents 
t;f  sch(/Ol-age  children — to  let  their  wishes 
on  this  subject  be  known  to  their  Senators 
ar.d  Contrrc-.sinen.  It  is  an  appeal  which  I 
reiterate  here  today  and  urge  tliat  you  take 
n   back  with  you  to  the  citl2^ns  and  organ- 


izations of  your  respective  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  public  will  ex- 
press itself  on  this  question  the  result  will  be 
to  give  the  8Cth  Congress  a  mandate  to  af- 
ford the  people  of  America  an  opportunity 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  assure  for  all 
time  to  come  that  control  of  the  public 
schools  shall  forever  remain  In  the  hands  of 
local  people  on  the   local   level. 

Our  heritage  as  free  Americans  is  that  our 
Government's  foundations  rest  upon  the  will 
of  the  people. 

It  is  a  heritage  of  which  we  are  proud  and 
which  llie  entire  world  respects. 


It  Is  a  heritage  to  which  we  must  adhere 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  passing  it  uncom- 
promlsed  to  our  children  and  their  children 
after  them. 

It  Is  a  heritage  which  is  to  be  put  to  an 
acid  test  in  the  Issues  now  confronting  our 
country. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  responsible, 
constitutional  government  have  our  work  cut 
out  for  us  If  we  are  to  preserve  that  heritnge. 

With  our  faith  in  Almighty  God  and  our 
feet  firmly  planted  on  the  rock  of  the  Con- 
stitution, I  am  supremely  confident  that  we 
shall   not  fall. 

I  thank  you. 


SENATE 

Tim  H.SDVY,  Fi:iiiu  amy  ."),  n).")9 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  who  art  riehteous  in  all 
Thy  ways  and  holy  in  all  Thy  works, 
whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom, and  whose  dominion  endureth 
throughout  all  pencrations.  and  yet  who 
art  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon 
Thee  in  truth. 

All  that  is  highest  and  deepest  in  our 
own  lives  finds  its  source  in  the  living 
fountain  of  Thine  own  Being — 

For  every  virtue  we  possess 
And  every  victory  won. 

And  every  thought  of  holmess 
Are  Thine  alone. 

Speak  to  our  hearts  when  courage  fails 
and  men  faint  for  fear  and  the  love  of 
many  grows  cold  and  there  is  distress 
among  the  nations  upon  the  eaith. 

Keep  us  resolute  and  steadfast  in  the 
things  that  cannot  be  shaken.  Restore 
our  faith  in  the  omniF>otence  of  good; 
and  may  wc  see.  beyond  the  seen  and 
temporal,  the  things  unseen  and  eternal. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedinjjs  of 
Wednesday.  February  4,  1959,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  2256  >  to 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  direct  loans;  to  remove  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
interest  on  guaranteed  loans;  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  re.sult  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  had 
an  opportunity  this  morning  to  have  de- 
livered to  me  by  his  assistant.  Mr.  Har- 
low, the  President's  message  on  civil 
rights. 

At  this  time  I  could  not  comment  on 
the  specific  proposals.  I  believe  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  the  bills 
that  will  follow.  But  there  have  been 
published  in  the  newspapers  some  arti- 
cles about  this  message  and  other  mes- 
sages, and  the  course  of  action  the 
Congress  may  take.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's message  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  conciliation  and  upon  the  stated 
objective  of  "building  a  better  under- 
standing." 

Each  of  the  President's  proposals  may 
not  be  a  proper  road  to  the  objective. 
But  that  is  something  that  can  be  de- 
termined by  prudent  men  who  are  go- 
ing to  examine  each  bill  in  the  light  of 
reason. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sented some  suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  were  incorporated  in  bills 
which  were  appropriately  referred.  At 
that  time  I  said  I  hoped  more  would  be 
forthcoming.  Since  then,  we  have  had 
the  suggestions  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  and  some  colleagues 
associated  with  him.  Now  we  have  the 
administration's  recommendations  that 
come  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Perhaps  other  de- 
partments will  be  affected. 


When  we  examine  all  these  proposals 
together,  the  Congress  may  find  that 
some  are  not  practical  but  some  that 
are  very  wise.  It  is  our  job  to  sort  them 
out,  to  detennine  which  course,  in  our 
judgment,  will  best  serve  the  interest 
of  unity  in  our  country. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  there  be  an  atmos- 
phere of  reason,  an  atmosphere  in  which 
all  proposals  can  be  considered  and  the 
issues  decided  upon  their  merits.  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  case.  I  believe  it  will 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
quite  gratified  by  the  not  only  temperate 
but  reasoned  statement  made  just  now 
by  the  majority  leader.  I  think  he  has 
put  in  proper  focus  the  attitude  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  this 
rather  explosive  field — and  I  believe  we 
can  say  it  is  an  explosive  field,  sometimes 
surcharged  with  a  high  degree  of  emo- 
tionalism. 

But  everyone  knows  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  a  man  of  utmost 
good  wiU  who  always  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  moderate  course.  I  think  the 
dictionary  says  "moderation  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  both  extremes";  and  certainly 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  makes  the  point 
that  the  rule  of  law  must  be  supreme 
and  that  equality  of  the  individual  must 
be  advanced. 

So  his  whole  hope,  as  it  has  been  indi- 
cated in  the  conferences  I  have  been 
privileged  to  attend,  attests  the  fact  that 
his  is  always  the  modest  approach  in 
th3  direction  of  great  moral  goals.  And 
I  am  confident  that  in  proportion  as  we 
do  bring  reason — sometimes  referred  to 
as  "sweet  reason" — to  this  rather  chal- 
lenging problem,  we  shall  get  the  job 
done. 

My  distinguished  friend  has  stated 
that  Congress  can  be  moderate,  too;  and 
that  is  absolutely  true.  As  I  look  back 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  believe  that, 
somehow,  with  time,  patience,  forbear- 
ance, and  the  impact  of  the  good,  heal- 
ing force  that  always  has  been  manifest 
in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress,  we  come 
to  solid  conclusions,  and  do  so  in  a  mod- 
erate and  reasoned  fashion. 

So  I  am  hopeful  and,  in  fact,  confi- 
dent that  out  of  this  approach  some- 
thing constructive  and  fruitful  will  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  He  has  made  the  type  of  state- 
ment which  I  would  expect  to  come  from 
one  who  has  followed  so  moderate.  Intel- 
ligent,    and      constructive     a     course 
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throughout   so   many    years   of   public 
service. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
S3nate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Plans  ro»  Works  or  Improvement  in  States 
or  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans 
for  worlu  of  Improvement  In  the  States  of 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Overobligation  or  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  the  overobllgation 
of  the  appropriation  for  "Medical  and  dental 
care  In  nonnaval  facilities"  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report  on  Reapportion  mbnt  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
administrative  expense  authorization  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
of  indicating  the  need  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  administrative  expense  authori- 
sation because  of  increased  pay  costs;  to 
tlie   Committee   on   Appropriations. 

Report  on  Borrowing  Attthorttt 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  borrowing  authority,  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking    and   Currency. 

Amendment     or     International     Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  "International  Organl- 
Batlons  Immunities  Act"  extending  certain 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  to 
International  organizations  and  to  officers 
and  employees  thereof  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Invitation  to  Congress  To  Participate  in  a 
Second  Strasbourg  Coneerence 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Pre.-^l- 
dent  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe,  Inviting  the  Congress  to 
participate  In  a  Second  Strasbourg  Confer- 
ence in  the  fall  of  1959,  together  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  parlia- 
mentary representatives  from  the  Council 
of  Europe  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Audit  Report  on  Washington  National 
Airport 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  repxirt  on  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce  (succeeded 
by  Federal  Aviation  Agency),  fiscal  years 
1056-58  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Ck>minittee  on  Ooverument  Opera- 
tions. 


Report  on  Rivirw  or  AracTurr  Engine  Over- 
haul Pipeline  in  Department  or  the 
Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  aircraft  engine 
overhaul  pipeline  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  dated  February  1959  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Activities  or  U.S.  Armt 
Engineer  Supply  Center,  Tokyo,  Japan 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  actlv'.tles  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  Supply  Center,  Tokyo, 
Japan  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the   Committee   on   Government  Operations. 

Granting  Temporary  Admission  Into  the 
United  States  or  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  ImmlBra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered,  granting  temporary 
admlEsion  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Adjustment  of  Immigration  Status  or 
Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissloiaer,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natiinillzatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  case  of  certain 
aliens,  relating  to  adjustment  of  their  immi- 
gration status  (With  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Commission  on  Equal  Job  Opportunity 
Under  Government  Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Job  Oppor- 
tunity Under  Government  Cor. tracts  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

SrECiAL  Professional  Services  Nef-Ded  in 
Carrying  Our  Public  School  DtsECRECA- 

TION    PROGR.VMS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  assist  In 
meeting  tlie  costs  of  special  proferslonal 
services  needed  in  carrying  out  public  school 
desegregation  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Plans  for  Works  or  Improvement  in  States 

OF  TENNtlSSEE   AND  TEXAS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans 
for  works  of  Improvement  in  the  States  of 
Tenne.ssee  and  Tc.tas  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and   referred   as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the   General   Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"H.R.  99 

"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  call  a 
convention  for  tlie  purpose  of  considering 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  administra- 
tion by  the  several  States  of  their  respec- 
tive school  systems,  and  for  other  purposes 
"Whereas  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  have  tended  to 
Withdraw  from  the  sovereign  States  power  to 
administer  their  respective  school  systems 
in  a  fashion  never  contemplated  or  intended 
for  the  ratiflers  of  the  Constitution;  and 


"Whereas  this  unconscionable  usurpation 
of  power  has  caused  much  dissension,  dis- 
cord, and  disagreement,  not  only  among  the 
several  States  in  the  Union,  but  among  the 
races,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  very  basis  oX 
the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  led  to  bloodshed 
and  tends  to  endanger  public  education 
throughout  the  several  States  of  the  Union; 
and 

"Whereas  the  statehood  bill  submitting 
Alaska  to  the  Union  provides  that  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  public  schools  shall  b« 
vesicd  exclusively  in  such  State;   and 

"Whereas  the  Junior  Senator  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  grant  to  the  several  States 
the  same  right  to  control  its  public  school 
system  as  h.is  been  granted  to  Alaska,  In 
which  this  body  concurs  unanimously;   and 

"Whereas  It  is  desirable  that  such  amend- 
ment not  provide  for  a  local  option,  as  to 
political  subdivisions  less  than  the  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

" Re.iolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia. That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  petitioned  and  Is  hereby  petitioned  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
the  following  article  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"ARTICLE 

"  'Section  1.  Administrative  control  of  any 
public  school,  public  educational  institution, 
or  public  educational  system,  operated  by 
any  State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdi- 
vision thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in 
such  State  and  subdivision,  and  nothing  con- 
tained in  tills  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  the  residents  thereof  the 
right  to  determine  for  themselves  the  man- 
ner in  which  any  school  institution  or  sys- 
tem is  administered  by  such  State  and  sub- 
division.'; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Cong^ress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  It  hereby  is  requested 
to  provide  the  mode  of  ratification  that  said 
amendment  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  when  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  tlie  several  States; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  in  the  State  of  Georgia; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Governor  of  every  State  of  the  Union, 
the  president  of  the  State  senate  of  every 
State,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  every  State,  for  the  express  pur- 
po.se  of  encouraging  the  several  sovereign 
States  to  take  similar  action  In  their  legisla- 
tures to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  fore- 
going amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution." 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  M-inor  Park  Citizens'  A.^soclatlon,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  favoring  a  reduction  In  the  $77 
billion  Federal  budget;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  remedial  action  as 
deemed  necessary  to  preclude  the  closing 
of  low-power  booster  stations  necessary 
for  television  reception  in  certain  areas 
of  the  State  of  Colorado 

"Whereas  there  are  many  communltlea  and 
farm  areas  within  the  State  of  Colorado 
whose  people  depend  upon  low-power  booster 
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stations   as   their   only   means  of   receiving 
television  programs;  and 

•Whereas  the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  makes  the  use  of  ultra- 
high frequency  translator  stations  imprac- 
tical, if  Indeed  not  Impossible,  according  to 
the  opinions  expressed  by  competent  and 
qu.Uitied  broadcast  engineers,  as  well  as  by 
certain  members  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
c.itions  Commission;  and 

'Whereas  It  is  economically  impossible  for 
these  communities  and  farm  areas  to  sup- 
poit.  construct,  or  operate  any  other  form 
of   duly   authorized   television   services;    and 

•Wliereas  there  is  ample  proof  that  low- 
power  booster  stations  can  be  regulated  so 
as  to  preclude  Interference  with  licensed 
television  services  or  other  services;   and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  summarily  dismiss,  without 
formal  hearing,  its  own  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings relating  to  'repeater'  or  'booster'  sta- 
tions operating  In  the  VHP  television  band 
of  frequency  assignments;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  on  December  31.  1958,  make 
formal  announcement  of  its  dismissal  of 
petitions  for  recon.-^ideratlon.  Including  those 
filed  by  Gov.  Stephen  L.  R.  McNlchols.  of 
Colorado;  the  Honorable  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
former  governor  and  U.S.  Senator  from 
Colorado;  and  the  Honorable  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Colorado — all  of  whom 
sought  to  procure  reasonable  rules  which 
would  permit  the  continued  operation  of 
said  booster  stations  under  the  regulatory 
power  of  the  Federal  Government;    and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  also  announce  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958,  that  all  booster  stations  would 
be  given  a  period  of  90  days  In  which  to 
apply  for  conversion  of  ultra-high  frequency 
translators  or  some  other  authorized  tele- 
vision operation,  and  upon  failure  to  do  so 
would  be  ordered  to  cetise  operation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  HoMse  of  Representatives 
of  the  42d  General  Assirmbly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring  herein. 
That  this  general  assembly  hereby  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
such  remedial  action  within  such  90-day 
period  as  the  Congress  deems  fit  through 
the  exercise  of  its  authority  over  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  Insure 
the  continued  operation  of  low-power 
booster  stations,  to  the  »!nd  that  the  people 
in  the  nonmctropoUtan  areas  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  shall  not  be  denied  their  basic 
right  to  equ:\llty  of  access  to  the  informa- 
tional, educational,  inspirational,  cultural, 
and  entertainment  servUe  of  the  American 
system  of  free  television  broadcasting;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
bo  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen representing  the  State  of  Colorado 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Charles  R.  Conklin, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Robert  S.  Eberhardt, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hou.ie  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"Robert  T.  Knows. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"LUCILK  L.  Shusteb, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"LsGXSLATTVK   RXBOLUnON   11 
"Whereas  since  the  enactment  In  1910  of 
the  first  State  gasoline  tax,  this  levy  has  been 
historically  and  rightfully  a  State  tax;  and 

"Whereas  the  gasoline  tax  has  tradition- 
ally provided  the  major  portion  of  the  funds 
needed  by  the  States  to  construct  and  main- 
tain their  highway  system;  and 


"Whereas  in  1932.  the  Federal  Government 
also  imposed  an  excise  tax  on  gasoline,  as  a 
temporary,  emergency,  revenue-producing 
measure;  and 

"Whereas  the  expressed,  and  reaffirmed,  in- 
tent of  CJongress  to  vacate  this  tax  field  has 
not  t>een  carried  out;  and 

"Whereas  Instead,  the  original  Federal  ex- 
cise on  gasoline  has  been  continued  and  in- 
creased by  200  percent;  and 

"Whereas  the  mounting  Federal  tax  on  this 
product  threatens  to  preempt  this  legiti- 
mate tax  source  belonging  by  priority  and 
equity  to  the  States;  and 

"Whereas  further  Increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  rate  would  lead  to  serious  re- 
striction upon  the  ability  of  the  States  to 
secure  funds  for  needed  highway  improve- 
ments: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  69th  session  assembled.  That 
the  69th  session  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature, 
does  respectfully  record  its  opposition  to  any 
further  increase  in  the  present  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  gasoline;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  legislature  to 
the   Office   of   the  President  of   the  United 
States  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
Nebraska,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
"DwicHT  W.  Burnet. 
"President  of  the  Legislature. 
"Hugo  F.  Srb. 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature." 


RESOLUTION  OF  LEAGUE  OP  NORTH 
DAKOTA  MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
League  of  North  Dakota  Municipalities 
at  Devils  Lake.  N.  Dak.,  relating  to  con- 
struction grants  to  municipalities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Public  Law  660  (sewage  construc- 
tion grant  program)  administered  by  the 
States  through  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  done  much  to  promote  and  develop 
sewage  treatment  in  North  Dakota;   and 

Whereas  due  to  limitations  of  $250,000  for 
any  one  grant,  the  larger  communities  are 
not  receiving  grants  of  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project,  as  specified  in  Public 
Law  660;  and 

Whereas  funds  presently  allocated  are  in- 
sufficient to  develop  this  program  in  most 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  League  of  North  Da- 
kota Municipalities  in  convention  at  Devils 
Lake  urges  the  U.S.  Congress  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  660  to  permit  construction  grants 
at  a  level  of  not  less  than  $100  million  a 
year  and  that  the  maximum  grant  to  any 
one  municipality  be  raised  to  $500,000;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  League 
of  North  Dakota  Municii>alltles  be  Instructed 
to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  each 
Senator  and  Congressman  from  North  Da- 
kota, to  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Public  Works,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Devils  Lake,  October  14.  1958. 


Foreign  Commerce,  I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  1)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act.  and 
for  other  purE>oses,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  49)  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  minority  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  MAKING 
GRANTS     UNDER    FEDERAL     AIR- 
PORT  ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 
Mr.      MONRONEY.    Mr.     President. 

from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  942.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Job  Opportunity  Under  Government 
Contracts;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwater  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ENGLE    (for  himself.  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  CHA\nEZ. 
Mr.    KucHEL.    Mr.    McGee,   and    Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.  943.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
weather  modification  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
to  Increase  substantially  the  annual  average 
of  usable  supply  of  water  available  in  the 
Colorado  River  drainage  basin,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Enqli  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
S.  944.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment  of    voluntary   pension   plans  by   self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ketauver  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LANGE31: 
S.  945.  A  bill  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additional 
exemption  for  income  tax  purposes  to  a  tax- 
payer   for    each   of    his    dependents    who    is 
blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
S.  946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  in  order 
to    permit    certain    payments    made    under 
such  acts  to  be  made   in  grain  with  a   10- 
percent  bonus,  in  lieu  of  cash,  if  the  pro- 
ducer   elects   the    payment    in    grain    from 
stocks  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;   to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
S.  947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Verentes  Bent,  deceased;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVrrs    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

E>OUGLAS)  : 

S.  948.  A  bill  to  liberalise  the  tariff  laws 
for  works  of  art  and  other  exhibition  mate- 
rial, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  O'MAHONET: 

S.  949.  A  bill  for  the  Incorporation  of  th» 
X<adles  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  0*MAHONEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ICJETAUVEit,    Mr.    LANcn,   Mr.    Hum- 
PHRET.  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 
S.950.  A   bill    to   amend    section    1(e)    of 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
Kr\rd  to  the  rendition  of  musical  composi- 
tions   on   coin-operated    machines;    to    the 
Com.nlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S  951.  A   bin    to    amend   the   Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.   HUMPHREY: 
S.  952.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Immigration 
and   Nationality   Act;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

^See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Httmphrey 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


.WELCOME  TO  INTER -AMERICAN 
BAR  A3SOCIATION 

Mr.  SMATHEES  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  rjsolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
9),  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Bar  Afsocla- 
tlon  will  hold  Its  11th  conference  at  Ml.aml, 
Fla.,  during  the  month  of  April  1359;  and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  the  association. 
as  stated  In  Us  constitution,  are  to  cst.ibli.-h 
and  maint:Un  relations  between  associatioiis 
and  organizations  of  lawyers,  national  and 
local,  In  the  various  countries  of  the  Amer- 
icas, to  provide  a  forum  for  exchange  of 
views,  and  to  encourage  cordial  relations 
among  the  lawyers  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; and 

Whereas  the  high  character  of  this  Inter- 
national association.  Its  deliberatii  ns  and  its 
members  can  do  much  to  encourage  cnrdial 
relations  among  the  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Represeiitativva  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  welcomes  tlie 
Inter-American  Bar  Association  to  the 
United  States,  and  wishes  the  association 
unparalleled  success  in  its  11th  conference; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  tills  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  general  of 
the  Inter-American  Ear  Association. 


COMMISSION  ON  EQUAL  JOB 
OPPORTUNITY  UNDER  GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRAC-S 

Mr.  GOLDWATEi:.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  President  s  senc.  ng  to  Con- 
gress his  message  on  -ivil  rif  his.  A  part 
of  that  program  will  entail  'learingi  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  As  the  r.  nkins  Republican 
member  of  that  committee,  I  introduce 
and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Equal 
Job  Opportunity  Under  Government 
Contracts. 

To  those  who  might  think  it  strange 
that  a  States  righter  is  introducing  a 
bill  of  this  type,  let  me  point  out  this 
Commis.-ion  woul-1  have  to  do  only  with 
Federal  Government  contracts,  and 
would  not  impinge  on  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

I  ask  that  tlie  bill  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table  until  the  close  of  business 
on  Monday  next  so  that  my  colleagues 
who  care  to  may  join  me  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  b«  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Ricord.  and  lie 
on  the  table,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  bill  (S.  942)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Under 
Government  Contracts,  introduced  by 
Mr.  GoLDWATER.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Lab^r  and  Public  Welfare,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Couffress  assrrnbled.  That  there  Is  here- 
by created  a  Comriisslon  to  be  known  as  the 
"Commission  on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Un- 
der Government  Contracts,"  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Commission. 

Stc.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  consist 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  and  scrviiig 
at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  President.  The  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

(b)  Mcnabcrs  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
fhall  serve  the  Commission  without  ..ddl- 
tional  compensation.  Members  of  tlie  Com- 
mi;  sion  who  are  net  officers  or  emijloyccs  of 
the  United  States  shall  each  receive  $30  per 
diem  when  cng.i^i^d  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission, 
plus  reimbursomeat  for  travel,  subsi.stence, 
and  other  expenses  Incurred  by  tliem  In  th"? 
performance  of  !^uch  duties. 

(c)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  C'inunii.ioii  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  service  or  employment  bringing  rucii 
Individual  within  the  provisions  of  sections 
281,  283.  284.  434,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  U\e 
Revis'd  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99). 

S«c.  3.  (a)  The  C'onimlssion  shall  malte  In- 
vestigations, studies,  and  surveys,  and  shall 
conduct  such  hearings,  as  may  be  necessary 
or  apj)roi)riritc  In  the  discharge  of  Its  duties 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  To  Implement  the  policy  of  the  United 
Stat«s  Government  to  eliminate  discrlmina- 
tton  fcecau.'^e  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
oris.'in  In  tlie  employment  of  persons  In  the 
performance  of  contracts  or  subctmtracts  to 
provide  tlie  Government  with  goods  or  serv- 
ices, the  Commir.sion  shall  malte  reconimen- 
datloiis  to  the  President  and  to  Government 
contructiiig  agencies  with  respect  to  tlie 
preparation,  rcvijion,  execution,  and  enforce- 
ment of  contract  i)rovisions  relating  to  &uch 
nondlscriminat.on  in  employment. 

(c)  The  Government  agencies  contracting 
for  g<x)ds  or  services  to  be  furnished  tlie  Gov- 
ernment shall  i^erform  such  dutie.s  as  may  be 
rtquci.tcd  of  tlicm  by  the  President  to  co- 
operate with  the  Ccmimlsslon. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  also  encourage, 
by  the  development  and  distribution  of  perti- 
n  Mit  information  and  by  other  appropriate 
n'ra.i.^.  the  furtherance  of  educational  pro- 
prams  by  empl  lycr,  labor,  civic,  eciucailonal. 
rtliyitus,  and  o„her  nongovernmental  groups 
\n  ore  er  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  em- 
f)'.o\  ment. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tiibiuh  and  maintain  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  n.goacles  of  Stiite  and  local  gov- 
ernnienis,  a.i  well  as  w.th  nonguvcrnniental 
bodies,  to  assk^t  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  Comnrlssion  may  employ  such 
personnel  as  may  be  required  for  the  effec- 
tive performance  of  Its  duties. 

Sec-.  5.  Tlie  Commission  shall  render  to  the 
President  annual  reports  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


PROGRAM  OF  WEATHER  MODIFICA- 
TION TO  INCREASE  ANNUAL  AVER- 
AGE OF  USABLE  SUPPLY  OP 
WATER  IN  COLORADO  RIVER 
BASIN 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Allott. 
Anderson,  Bible.  Cannon.  Carroll, 
Chavez,  Kuchel,  McGee,  and  Moss,  all 
from  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of  weather 
modification  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  increase  substantially  the 
annual  average  of  usable  supply  of  water 
available  in  the  Colorado  River  drainage 
basin,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  10-ycar,  $10 
million  weather  modification  program  to 
increase  in  substantial  degree  the  aver- 
age annual  usable  supply  of  water  from 
rainfall  and  snowfall  in  the  Colorado 
Basin,  which  consists  of  portions  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California.  The 
pro'-xram  would  be  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  which  was 
given  wide  authority  to  conduct  weather 
modification  experiments  in  legislation 
enacted  last  year.  It  would  include  en- 
gineering and  meteorological  studies  as 
well  as  investigations  of  physical 
methods  and  devices  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  cloud  seeding  to  increase  pre- 
cipitation and  techniques  to  control 
snowpack  storage  and  runofT. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
should  make  some  practical  application 
of  the  scientific  knowledge  so  far  at- 
tained on  this  subject,  in  order  to  test 
techniques,  improve  on  them,  extend  our 
knowledge  and,  above  all.  obtain  some 
real  dollars-and-cents  benefit  for  the 
people.  The  Colorado  Basin  is  the  ideal 
area  in  which  to  conduct  the  program, 
because  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
United  States  is  the  mo.st  arid  part  of 
our  country.  The  Colorado  River  flows 
from  our  highest  snow-covered  moun- 
tain ranges,  through  vast  dry  desert 
lands,  to  the  sea. 

If  this  program  Is  carried  into  effect, 
it  will  benefit  directly  a  region  of  tre- 
mendous agricultural  and  industrial  im- 
portance whose  ultimate  water  require- 
ments far  exceed  the  existing  total  water 
supply  in  the  basin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tlw  bill  iS.  943  >  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
pram  of  weather  modification  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  to  increase  substan- 
tially the  annual  averaTe  of  usable  supply 
of  water  available  in  the  Colorado  River 
drainage  basin,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Engle  <for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator  from  California    I  Mr.   Engle],  in 


sponsoring  this  bill  that  will  bring  the 
best  of  scientific  reseai-ch  into  the  ever- 
pressing  problem  presented  by  our 
dwindling  water  supply.  The  Senator 
lias  been  one  of  the  great  national  lead- 
ers in  the  timely  fight  to  develop  and  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  weather 
control  by  scientific  means  is  not  far 
away.  I  have  had  discussions  with  the 
noted  Dr.  Walter  Orr  Roberts,  head  of 
the  high  altitude  weather  observatory 
near  Leadville,  Colo.  He  also  believes 
the  control  of  weathei  can  be  brought 
about  if  we  really  go  irito  effective  basic 
.scientific  research.  Other  noted  scien- 
tists have  testified  before  congressional 
committee;  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  do- 
ing intensive  scientific  research  in  the 
weather  control  field. 

A  sound  scientific  ajjproarh.  such  as 
proposed  by  this  bill,  w^uld  make  it  cer- 
tiiin  that  tliis  Nation  must  not  lag  be- 
liind  in  this  important  field. 

Control  of  weather  by  scientific  metli- 
ods  is  now  more  than  a  theory,  and  this 
measure  would  enable  tlie  foiemost  sci- 
entists of  the  Nation  to  help  .solve  prob- 
lems that  have  long  be.'.et  many  arid  re- 
gions of  our  Nation. 

In  the  Colorado  Rivei  Basin  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  litiga- 
tion and  at  times  tempers  have  been  on 
edge  as  the  States  wrangle  over  the  pre- 
cious water  of  the  Colorado  River.  Ap- 
proval of  this  bill  would  make  it  possible 
to  do  away  with  that  bickering  forever, 
as  I  feel  scientific  methods  could  provide 
enough  water  for  all. 

This  would  enable  us  to  formulate  a 
broad  program  of  development  in  the 
Colorado  River  B.vsin  States  that  should 
end  our  water  problem  .'or  all  time.  But 
lack  of  water  is  not  a  problem  for  the 
West  alone.  There  is  iiardly  a  region  in 
the  United  States  that  is  not  confronted 
with  water  problems  that  the  great  sci- 
eiitific  minds  could  helj)  solve. 

In  our  part  of  the  V/est  water  is  the 
lifeblood  of  our  economy.  Upon  our 
precious  water  depends  our  existence. 
The  constant  demand  for  more  water, 
the  rivaliT  to  obtain  lights  and  bring 
about  diversion  at  times  threatens  to 
render  our  own  State  of  Colorado  in 
twain.  It  causes  an  in-ense  feeling  that 
1  would  like  to  see  ended  for  all  time, 
and  I  believe  this  bill  offers  the  start  of 
the  approach  to  a  solution. 

But,  also.  I  feel  this  propcsed  legisla- 
tion would  aid  the  entire  Nation.  It  will 
spur  development  of  many  kinds.  It 
will  provide  additional  employment,  it 
will  make  huge  recreation  areas  possible 
and  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

In  the  West,  much  of  the  new  water 
contemplated  by  the  bill,  would  be  stored 
behind  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and 
other  units  of  the  Colorado  River  project. 
It  would  permit  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity at  an  earlier  date  and  start  pro- 
ducing revenue  to  complete  other  dams 
and  installations.  It  \^•ill  allow  the  West 
to  obtain  its  growth  potential  years 
ahead  of  the  predictions  made  in  the 
past. 

The  small  amount  to  be  spent  could  be 
one  of  the  wisest  investments  this  Nation 
could  make.    It  is  forward-looking  leg- 


islation and  by  using  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight we  will  move  steadily  ahead.  By 
substituting  science  and  scientific  re- 
search for  litigation  and  wishful  think- 
ing, we  can  meet  head-on  a  great  and 
pressing  problem  that  will  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  our  Nation. 


VOLUNTARY    PENSION    PLANS    FOR 
SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  KEFAUVEni.  Mr.  President,  j. 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  encourage  the  establi!^hment 
of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed    individuals. 

Being  a  tax  bill,  the  House  will,  of 
course,  have  to  act  before  the  Senate: 
but  tlie  House  did  pass  this  measure  in 
the  second  session  of  the  last  Congress, 
and  it  is  my  understmiding  and  belief 
that  it  Will  do  so  again  early  in  this 
ses.'jion. 

The  measure  which  I  introduce  is 
identical  to  the  one  which  passed  the 
Hjuce  last  year,  known  as  the  Jcnkins- 
Keogh  bill,  and  to  the  bills  H.R.  9  and 
H.R.  10  introduced  in  this  tescion  by 
Representatives  KnocH  and  SiMrsoN. 

Under  existing  law  a  company  with 
an  approved  pension  plan  pays  no  in- 
come taxes  on  its  contribul.-^n.  These 
pension  costs  are  an  expen-e  cf  doing 
busines.s  and  are  deductible.  Neither 
does  the  employee  pay  any  curient  in- 
come tax  on  this  payment  to  the  fund 
for  his  benefit.  Hence  retirement 
funds  for  employees  are  accumulated 
out  of  pretax  dollars. 

liic  situation  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  retirement  funds  by  the 
seii-cmployed  is  entirely  diflerent.  A 
self-employed  person  must  pay  his  cur- 
rent tax  on  all  income — his  retirement 
funds  must  be  accumulated  out  of 
after-tax  dollars. 

Tliis  is  a  discrimination  which  the  bill 
would  remedy  by  exempting  from  cur- 
rent income  tax  certan  limited  amounts 
paid  as  retirement  deposits  by  a  self- 
employed  person  for  the  benefit  of 
him.^elf. 

The  maximum  amount  exempt  in  any 
one  year  is  fixed  at  S2.500  or  10  percent 
of  net  earnings,  whichever  is  lesser. 
There  is  also  a  lifetime  limit  of  20  times 
the  maximum  annual  deduction  of 
$2,500. 

The  bill  would  apply  to  about  10  mil- 
lion self-employed  people — 3  million  in 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  fi.shing.  4  mil- 
lion small  businessmen,  and  3  million  in 
the  professions — doctors,  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, engineers,  scientists,  and  so 
forth. 

Cei-tainly  these  people  should  not  be 
penalized  in  their  preparatic  n  for  re- 
tirement because  they  work  for  them- 
selves rather  than  for  some  corpoi-ation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  should  be  treated 
equally  in  this  regard  as  an  incentive  to 
continue  their  individualistic  work. 

I  must  concede  that  even  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill  there  would  be  some 
inequalities,  for  there  are  many  em- 
ployees not  covered  by  employer  pension 
plans  who  would  continue  in  the  same 
position  as  self-employed  people  are 
now  in. 

The  problem  of  the  pensionle.ss  em- 
ployee must  also  be  solved.     If  it  con- 


tinues to  prove  Impossible  for  these  em- 
ployees to  establish  pension  plans 
through  collective  bargaining,  legisla- 
tion of  the  kind  inti-oduced  here  for  self- 
employed  must  be  worked  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  944  >  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kefauver,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


LIBERALIZATION  OF  TARIFF  LAWS 
FOR  WORKS  OP  ART  AND  OTHER 
EXHIBITION  MATERIAL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas  1,  I  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  liberalizing  the  definition  of 
"works  of  art"  which  may  be  imported 
duty-free  so  as  to  include  modern  art 
form.s;  it  would  al-so  ease  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  articles  of  educational 
or  artistic  value  when  they  are  meant  for 
exhibition  purposes  and  not  for  sale. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Museum  of 
Primitive  Art.  all  located  in  New  York 
City,  and  other  museums,  institutes,  and 
colleges. 

For  the  world's  most  modern  society 
the  United  States  retains  some  of  the 
most  antiquated  tariff  regulations  which 
tend  sharply  to  reduce  the  number  of 
abstracts,  collages,  lithographs,  and 
primitive  carvings  imported  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  public.  The  existing  laws 
impede  the  cultural  development  of  our 
Nation  and  tend  to  expose  us  to  ridicule 
in  other  advanced  countries. 

For  example,  in  1912,  Pablo  Picas.<^o 
Georges  Braque  developed  the  collage, 
now  a  recognized  fine  arts  medium  which 
is  frequently  composed  of  unusual  ma- 
terials including  paper,  cloth,  and  even 
manufactured  objects  such  as  nails. 
However,  today,  47  years  later,  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau,  guided  by  the  Tariff  Act, 
still  rules  that  because  a  collage  is  net 
made  from  traditional  materials  it  does 
not  qualify  as  an  original  work  of  art 
and  thus  must  be  subject  to  duty  at  20 
percent  of  its  declared  value. 

To  highlight  the  absurdity  of  this  sit- 
uation, an  original  Picasso  or  Matisse 
painting  could  be  imported  duty  free  but 
a  collage  by  the  same  world  famous  artist 
on  precisely  the  same  subject  valued  by 
art  experts  as  high  as  $20,000,  as  some 
arc,  is  subject  to  a  customs  levy  of  $4,000. 

Other  outmoded  restrictions  limit  the 
importation  of  nondutiable  sculptuie  to 
imitation  of  natural  objects,  chiefly  the 
human  form  in  their  true  proportion  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The 
strict  interpretation  of  this  definition 
automatically  bans  the  levy-free  impor- 
tation of  many  abstract  sculptures  con- 
sidered classics. 

If  we  do  not  take  steps  to  grant  ofiB- 
cial  art  standing  to  such  sculptures, 
along  with  collages,  lithographs  and 
even  primitive  carvings,  then  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  cultural  desert  even  though 
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some  of  the  most  creative  and  produc- 
tive talents  In  the  art  world  were  bom, 
raised  and  trained  in  the  United  States. 

The  amendments  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  fMr.  Douglas]  and  I  are  propos- 
ing would  greatly  increase  the  number 
and  kind  of  original  art  objects  imported 
into  this  coimtry  by  U.S.  art  museums 
and  dealers  as  well  as  art  patrons  who 
donate  sizable  collections  to  art  institu- 
tions; In  addition,  they  would  encourage 
a  much  freer  interchange  of  works  of  art 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  The  loss  of  tariff  revenues  to 
the  United  States  due  to  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  tariff  laws,  deemed 
Insignificant  by  authorities,  would  be 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  in- 
creased cultural  opportunities  accruing 
to  the  United  States. 

The  key  amendment  proposed  would 
enlarge  the  definition  in  paragraph  1807 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  admit  duty 
free  original  works  of  art  done  in  oil, 
pen  and  ink,  watercolors.  and  other 
traditional  media  and  also  that  "in  any 
other  media,  including  applied  paper 
and  other  materials,  manufactured  or 
otherwise,  such  as  are  used  on  collages," 
and  original  sculpture  and  statuary 
"constructed  from  any  material  or  made 
in  any  form,"  not  limited  to  conventional 
materials  and  representative  forms. 

other  amendments  would  remove  im- 
port restrictions  on  certain  printing 
processes  such  as  lithographs  under  20 
years  old.  hand  woven  tapestries  by 
modern  artists,  art  objects  from  primi- 
tive societies  made  50  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  their  entry,  and  "models  of  in- 
ventions and  otlier  improvements  in  the 
arts"  used  by  architectural  groups  and 
others.  Free  entry  would  be  granted  for 
the  sculptor's  model  and  10  replicas 
much  in  demand  by  museums  and  col- 
lectors. 

Finally,  payment  of  customs  duties 
and  the  posting  of  bonds  normally  re- 
quired could  be  waived  on  condition  that 
the  works  of  art  were  being  imported  not 
for  sale  but  for  exhibition  purpo.ses  in  the 
United  States.  The.se  objects  could  also 
be  transferred  temporarily  to  a  "com- 
mercial gallery  or  other  premises  for 
educational,  scientiTic.  agricultural,  or 
cultural  purposes  or  for  the  benefit  of 
charitable  organizations,  and  not  for 
sale." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  948 >  to  liberalize  the 
tariff  laws  for  works  of  art  and  other 
exhibition  material,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Douglas),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT    OP    IMMIGRATION 
AND    NATIONALITY    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1952.  This  bill  is  by  no 
means  an  attempt  to  revise  the  law  in 
its  entirety.  In  drafting  it,  I  have  mere- 
ly sought  to  correct  some  of  the  more 
glaring  inequities  in  the  present  law.    I 


hope  a  majority  of  the  Senate  can  agree 
with  these  revisions.  This  bill  is  similar 
to  other  short  immigration  bills  I  have 
sponsored  in  prior  Congresses,  with  cer- 
tain revisions  reflecting  amendments  as 
contained  in  Public  Law  85-316.  which 
mainly  covered  hardship  cases. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  although  I  am  offering  this  modest 
proposal  it  should  not  be  assumed  that 
other  changes  in  the  act  are  not  needed. 
My  position  on  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952  Is  well  known.  At 
the  heart  of  that  act  lies  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  which  is  designed 
to  exclude  certain  races  and  nationali- 
ties. There  can  be  no  justification  for 
legislation  which  is  based  upon  the  false 
theory  of  the  inferiority  of  certain  na- 
tionalities or  races. 

The  national  origins  quota  system 
should  be  abolished.  There  should  be  a 
unified  quota  system  which  would  allo- 
cate visas  without  regard  to  national 
origin,  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Such  a  move  would  place  our  immigra- 
tion policy  more  in  line  with  that  as  ex- 
pressed by  George  Washington  in  1783: 

The  bosom  of  America  Is  open  to  receive 
not  only  the  opulent  and  respectable  stran- 
ger, but  the  oppressed  and  per.'-ecut«d  of  all 
nation.s  and  rcilgions;  whom  we  shall  wel- 
come to  a  participation  of  all  our  rights  and 
privileges.  If  by  decency  and  propriety  of  con- 
duct they  appear  to  merit  the  enjoyment. 

While  a  sweeping  revision  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  is 
in  order,  in  view  of  the  obvious  difficuties 
which  are  faced  in  obtaining  such  a  re- 
vision, it  is  more  advisable  in  my  judg- 
ment that  we  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
at  least  eliminate  some  of  the  most 
blatant  defects  in  the  present  act.  That 
is  what  I  am  attempting  to  accomplish 
in  the  bill  lam  introducing  today. 

I  should  like  now  to  make  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  this  bill's  provisions: 

First.  Section  1  restores  to  professors 
eligibility  for  nonquota  status — which 
they  enjoyed  prior  to  the  McCarran 
Act — if  a  university  requests  their  serv- 
ices. This  proposed  change  is  based  on  a 
feelinT  of  confidence  that  our  universities 
will  select  only  well-qualified  persons  for 
employment  on  their  teaching  staffs.  It, 
therefore,  abolishes  the  unnece-<sary  red- 
tape  and  delay  involved  in  requiring  uni- 
versitie.s  to  obtain  clearance  orders  from 
the  local  employment  service  and  then 
proving  to  the  Immigration  Service  that 
the  professor  whose  immigration  is  being 
spon.sored  is  needed  urgently  in  the 
United  States.  My  amendment  in  no 
way  changes  the  security  requirements 
of  our  laws,  as  they  concern  all  who 
wi.sh  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Second.  For  more  than  7  years  I  have 
been  the  sponsor  of  legislative  proposals 
to  ameliorate  the  harsh  effects  of  the 
national-origins  principle  through  quota 
pooling.  I  was.  therefore,  very  greatly 
pleased  when  the  President,  in  1957,  en- 
dorsed quota  pooling  in  his  special  mes- 
sage on  immigration.  Quota  pooling 
means  simply  that  quota  numbers  made 
available  to  any  given  country,  but  not 
used  by  it,  may  be  allocated  to  a  country 
which  needs  them. 

My  own  quota  pooling  proposal  differed 
in  some  detail  from  that  proposed  by 


the  administration.  However,  It  Is  my 
feeling  no  useful  purp>ose  would  be  served 
by  continuing  to  present  two  versions  of 
the  same  idea  to  the  Congress.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity  and  to  avoid  confusion, 
I  am,  therefore,  happy  to  incorporate  the 
administration's  quota  pooling  provision 
into  my  own  bill  as  section  2. 

Another  of  my  proposals,  adopted  by 
the  administration,  is  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  present  law  under  which  some 
quotas  are  mortgaged  for  decades.  In 
some  cases  even  for  centuries.  This, 
too,  Ls  accomplished  by  section  2. 

Third.  Section  3  ends  another  of  the 
racially  discriminatory  features  of  the 
present  law.  It  abolished  the  racial  an- 
cestry blood  test  for  persons  "attribut- 
able by  as  much  as  one-half  of  their 
ancestry  to  a  people  or  peoples  indige- 
nous to  the  Asia-Paciflc  triangle." 
Henceforth,  all  visa  applicants  would  be 
classified  only  according  to  their  place  of 
birth. 

Fourth.  It  has  often  been  said  that  a 
man  who  tries  to  import  a  sack  of  beans 
into  the  United  States  and  finds  that  it 
has  been  excluded,  has  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, but  a  man  who  wants  to  bring  his 
mother  over  and  finds  that  she  has  been 
denied  a  visa,  has  no  such  right.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  my  bill  is  designed  to  change 
that  situation.  It  is  designed  to  modify 
the  anomaly  of  the  present  Immigration 
Act  under  which  authority  for  the  acts 
of  the  Immigration  Service — which  acts 
in  many  instances  through  the  Board 
of  Immigration  Appeals — is  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General, 
while  authority  for  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
sular Service  is  diffused  among  the  nu- 
merous consuls,  each  of  whom  is  the 
final  arbiter  in  the  visa  application  cases 
before  him.  Section  4  concentrates  re- 
sponsibility in  a  vi.sa  review  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
which  the  sponsors  of  prospective  immi- 
grants may  be  allowed  to  appeal.  This 
board  would  assure  that  visa  regulations 
are  enforced  uniformly  throughout  the 
world  and  would  also  safeguard  against 
irresponsible  and  capricious  acts  by  in- 
dividual consular  officers. 

Fifth.  Section  5  deals  with  problems 
such  as  faced  this  country  as  a  result  of 
the  courageous  uprising  of  the  Hungar- 
ian people  against  their  Communist  op- 
pressors. It  confirms  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  parole  escapees  into 
this  country.  It  authorizes  such  action 
not  only  with  regard  to  escapees  from 
communism  but  also  for  persons  escap- 
ing from  racial,  religious,  or  r>olitical 
oppression  in  countries  within  the  gen- 
eral area  of  the  Middle  East. 

Sixth.  The  concept  of  justice  tem- 
pered with  mercy  is  a  part  of  our  ad- 
ministration of  law.  It  is  deeply  em- 
bedded in  our  religious  traditions.  It 
was  in  conformity  with  that  concept 
that  Congress  long  ago  gave  the  Attor- 
ney General  discretionary  authority  to 
susE>end  deportation  in  deservmg  cases. 
That  authority  was  severely  curtailed  by 
the  Immigration  aad  Nationality  Act  of 
1952.  the  Senate  majority  repwrt  on 
which  states  harshly  and  cruelly: 

Hardship  or  even  unusual  hardship  to  the 
alien  or  to  hU  spouse,  parent,  or  child  is  not 
sufficient  to  Justify  suspension  of  depor- 
tation. 
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Under  section  6  of  my  bill  the  stand- 
ards for  suspension  of  deportation  con- 
tained in  the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  McCarran  Act  are  re- 
stored. As  suspension  of  deportation 
will  only  be  granted  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  Congress,  I  am  certain 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  this  humani- 
tarian provision  being  abused. 

Seventh.  Sections  7  and  8  are  purely 
procedural. 

Mr.  President,  few  will  deny  that  im- 
migiation  legislation  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  items  facing  the  Congress  for  ac- 
tion. Ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  sp)onsored  mea.sures  to 
alleviate  the  harslmess  of  our  immigra- 
tion statutes. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  working  basis  for 
prompt  action  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. It  does  not  constitute  a  major  re- 
vision; it  does  not  go  as  far  as  many  i^eo- 
ple.  including  myself,  would  desire.  It 
does,  however,  deal  with  matters  which 
simply  should  not  be  allowed  to  lag  fur- 
ther. I  hope  that  before  this  session  is 
concluded,  we  shall  at  least  have  written 
into  law  the  reforms  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate  today. 

I  am  plea.«;ed  to  announce  that  a  com- 
panion bill  is  being  offered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative 
Thaddeus  Machroviicz. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
lie  over  on  the  desk  through  next  week 
to  permit  the  addition  of  names  of  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  lie  on  the  dehk  through  next 
week  for  additional  cosponsois. 

The  bill  <S.  952 »  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  HuMrnnEV.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  title,  and  referred  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


namely:  Boukke  B.  Hickxntxwpxi,  Henkt  C. 
DwoRSHAK,  GsoKGE  D.  AiKKN,  and  Wallacx 
F.  Bennktt. 


INCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
DAMAGE  WITHIN  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL ACTIVITIES  OF  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  Uie  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  2, 1959,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Clap.k,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Scoxx 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  850)  declaring  the  inunda- 
tion of  proncrty  because  of.  or  ag.ura- 
vated  by,  wind,  waves,  or  tidal  effects  on 
the  Great  Lakes  to  be  properly  within 
the  flood-control  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  on  February  2,  1969. 


REARRANGEMENT  OF  MINORITY 
MEMBERS  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ATOMIC   ENERGY 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  names  of  the  minority 
members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  be  re- 
arranged so  that  they  will  appear  on  the 
Joint  Committee  list  in  the  following  order. 


HAWAIIAN  STATEHOOI>— NOTICE 
OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Territories  will 
open  hearings  on  Hawaiian  statehood 
at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday.  February  25,  the 
hearings  to  continue  all  day  and  the  en- 
suing day.  By  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee and  by  unanimous  vote  the  testi- 
mony will  be  limited  to  new  t4»stimony 
not  given  heretofore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
301  of  the  78th  Congress,  the  Speaker 
had  aijpointed  Mr.  Zelenko,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Downing,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Ray,  of  New  York  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  RIDE  AGAIN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  witness  to  the  sptctr.cle  of 
the  massive  irresponsibility  of  those  who 
believe  that  spending  the  funds  we  do 
not  have  will  bring  an  unprecedented 
prosperity.  This  fiscal  madness  is  en- 
gendered oy  the  belief  that  if  one  goes  in 
debt  deep  enough,  he  will  be  piospercus. 

To  the  wild-riding  spenders,  spurring 
on  their  horses  of  inflation  and  debt,  it 
does  not  matter  that  the  value  of  the 
dollar  tumbles  still  further  and  that 
tho.se  who  can  least  afford  it  are  hurt. 
Ncthing  matters  but  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  "sugar  daddy"  who 
will  take  care  of  each  and  evei-y  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  pro- 
vided they  know  who  their  so-called 
benefactors  are. 

Tlierc  was  a  time  when  the  slogan  "as 
sound  as  a  dollar"  meant  .something. 
There  was  a  time,  for  instance,  when,  if 
one  went  to  Canada,  our  neiglibor  Na- 
tion, he  got  $1.10  for  every  American 
dollar  he  spent  there. 

Well.  Canada  threw  out  their  so-called 
"liberals."  Today,  if  one  buys  anything 
in  that  country  with  an  American  dol- 
lar, he  has  to  give  $1.03-plus  to  buy  a 
dollar's  worth  there.  Today,  we  read  of 
the  uneasiness  of  some  of  our  best 
financiers  and  investment  specialists 
over  the  further  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar in  the  world  markets. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  under  the  big  Government 
spending  during  the  New  Deal  and  Fair 
Deal  administrations,  the  100  cent  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  in  1939  went 
down  to  52  cents  by  1953. 

What  did  this  mean  to  the  so-called 
common  man  for  whom  these  liberals' 
hearts  bleed?  It  meant  that  the  cost  of 
food  for  families  was  almost  twice  what 
it  had  been.  It  meant  that  a  young  cou- 
ple starting  in  housekeeping  had  to  pay 


almost  twice  as  much  for  their  furniture. 
It  meant  that  working  clothes,  clothes 
for  children,  and  other  necessary  items 
cost  almost  twice  as  much.  It  meant 
that  those  who  were  livmg  on  fixed  in- 
comes— the  retired,  the  elderly,  the  hand- 
icapped— had  only  half  as  much  in  dol- 
lar value  with  which  to  pay  for  their 
necessities. 

r>e.spite  the  efforts  of  the  same  massive 
irresix)nsibles,  this  Republican  adminis- 
tration kept  that  galloping  inflation 
down  to  only  4  cents  in  the  last  6  years. 

But  the  wild-riding  spenders  are  riding 
high  again.  They  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  submitted  to  Congress 
a  budget  of  $77  billion — a  high  enough 
budget  as  it  is — and  delicately  balanced 
to  serve  the  needs  of  defense  and  all 
other  Government  expenditures. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  all  taxpay- 
ers are  really  under  forced  labor  to  the 
Federal  Government  alone  for  3  or  4 
months  out  of  the  year  in  order  to  pay 
not  only  for  Government  obligations,  but 
also  for  the  appalling  sum  of  around  S8 
billion  in  interest  alone  on  the  Federal 
debt,  a  sum  almost  twice  as  much  as  all 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  early  1930's. 
Certainly,  I  know  this  is  not  the  thirties, 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  fiscal 
madness  as  we  are  facing  today. 

We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  ignore  the 
danger  signals.  In  the  6  years  in  which 
a  Republican  administration  has  been  in 
office,  we  kept  the  budget  in  balance 
twice.  The  recession  forced  a  deficit. 
We  then  raised  the  debt  limit  twice. 
Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  balance 
the  budget. 

But,  no;  cff  we  go  to  the  wi'.d  blue 
yonder  again.  The  President  offered  a 
housing  bill  tailored  to  our  means.  And 
what  happeixs?  Those  who  think  we  can 
spend  our  v.ay  out  of  debt  have  come  in 
with  a  bill  which  immediately  brings  us 
further  into  debt.  Then  they  have  an 
airport  bill  which  they  say  we  must  have. 
I  am  a  pilot.  No  cne  is  more  conscious 
of  the  needs  of  air  transportation  than 
I  am.  But  I  can  see  no  rhyme  or  reason 
in  furnishing  airports  with  plush  termi- 
nal buildings  any  more  than  I  can  .see 
furnishing  every  town  with  a  railroad 
station. 

Two  nights  ago  a  dreadful  airplane  ac- 
cident occurred,  and  from  early  reports 
a  part,  if  not  a  large  part,  of  the  blame  ir, 
laid  to  tlie  absence  of  a  vital  part  of  tlie 
instrument  landing  system,  the  ^licie 
path.  It  had  not  been  installed  yet. 
There  are  many  not  installed  yet  because 
there  have  not  been  funds.  But  the 
spenders  want  plush  buildings,  not 
safety. 

I.  along  with  other  Republicans  and 
some  Democrat'^,  can  .sec  only  one  way  to 
stop  inflation  and  to  keep  the  dollar 
sound,  and  that  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  hve  within  its  means  the 
same  as  we  expect  our  families  to  live 
within  their  m.eans. 

We  cannot  stop  Government  waste,  we 
cannot  stop  hair-brained  ideas  to  be 
Santa  Claus  to  everybody  and  everything, 
unless  we  have  a  balanced  budget. 

In  otu:  own  lives,  we  buy  what  is  im- 
portant, but  if  there  is  not  enough  money 
for  everything,  we  postpone  what  is  not 
important  at  the  moment.    The  Federal 
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Government  must  do  the  same  thing  If 
it  Is  to  prevent  Americans  from  hauling 
a  wheelbarrow  full  of  dollars  to  the 
grocery  store  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

We  can  and  should  get  a  dollar's  value 
for  every  dollar  spent  In  defense. 

Give  aid  to  our  friends  for  strengthen- 
ing the  free  world,  and  forget  about  be- 
ing the  Daddy  Warbucks  to  every  little 
or  big  nation  that  threatens  to  turn  to 
our  enemies  unless  we  keep  pouring  out 
our  hard-earned  dollars  to  them.  This 
is  a  nation  of  workers.  Every  dollar  is 
earned  by  some  man  or  woman  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  the  rich  who  pay  all 
these  bills.  If  we  confiscated  every  for- 
tune in  this  country  we  could  not  keep 
this  Government  running  more  than  a 
few  weeks.  No;  it  is  the  wage  and  salary 
earner  who  pays  the  bills. 

So  I  say  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

Such  massive  irresponsibility  will  lead 
to  only  one  thing — a  further  devaluation 
of  the  dollar,  higher  and  higher  taxes, 
and  a  debt  limit  that  will  go  higher  than 
the  highest  satellite. 

Let  those  who  will,  follow  these  gallop- 
ing and  wild  riding  spenders.  Let  them 
become  infected  with  this  fiscal  madness. 
But  if  there  are  enough  of  us  left  who 
can  see  the  dead  end  of  such  programs, 
let  us  speak. 

Let  us  now  tell  the  American  people 
that  it  is  their  load  to  bear. 

Let  the  American  people  know  that 
those  noble  steeds  of  debt  and  inflation 
on  which  these  modern  day  Lochinvars 
ride  so  lightheartedly  will  only  lead 
them — not  to  a  castle  of  dreams — but  to 
the  dungeon  of  overwhelming  debt  which 
will  leech  their  earnings,  their  savings, 
and  their  future  away  in  a  morass  of 
failure. 

The  four  horsemen  of  bankruptcy  ride 
again — deficit,  debt,  inflation,  and 
waste — spurred  on  by  the  disciples  of 
massive  irresponsibility,  and  if  their  mad 
gallop  is  not  stopped,  their  devastation  of 
our  money  and  our  future  and  the  future 
of  world  peace  will  be  complete. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  article  by  Raymond 
Moley.  entitled  •"Dollar  War  at  Home." 
appearing  in  this  week's  Newsweek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dollar  War  at  Home 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Innatlon.  like  vlre.  is  "a  monster  of  so 
frightful  mien,  ns  to  be  hated  needs  only 
to  be  seen."  But  "seen  too  oft,  familiar 
with  her  face."  many  of  us  first  endure  and 
then  embrace  It.  For  under  our  present- 
day  coinple.x  economic  system,  there  does  not 
appear  the  oM  n.iked  conflict  between 
debtors  nnd  creditor."?  which  characterized 
so  many  political  conflicts  in  our  history. 
The  combatants  now  are  a  multitude  of 
Interests,  and  countless  numbers  of  us  have 
dr.uird  concerns. 

A  precise  lisiing  of  those  whose  interests 
arc  imperiled  by  inllaUon  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  Marcus  Nadler,  an  able  consulting 
ec  momlst.  They  are  holders  of  life  Insur- 
arce  policies;  depositors  In  commercial  nnd 
pavings  banks:  owners  of  E.  F,  and  O  savings 
bonds;  members  of  credit  unions;  postal 
8ii\irs:  Federal  civilian  retirees,  and  State 
a4.d  local  employees;   the  nonliusured  under 


private  retirement  plans;  railroad  retirees. 
In  the  Nadler  summation  there  are  269  mil- 
lion Individuals  with  these  antl-lnflatlonary 
Interests,  and  their  stake  Is  many,  many 
billions  of  dollars. 

However,  It  must  be  noted  that  there  are 
many  duplications  In  this  summary,  since 
people  may  have  several  of  these  Interests. 
There  are  also  many  who  appear  In  a  listing 
of  those  whose  Interests  favor  Inflation. 

THE    PROINFLATIONISTS 

Dr.  Julius  Hirsch.  an  American  economic 
consultant  who  was  Economic  Secretary 
in  the  Weimar  Republic  during  the  great 
German  Inflation  In  the  1920s,  has  supplied 
me  with  a  carefully  considered  classification 
of  those  In  our  society  who  have,  whether 
they  know  It  or  not,  interests  on  the  side 
of  Inflation. 

These  arc  farm  owners,  and  also  those  who 
are  self -employee,  hired  hands,  and  o.hers 
directly  dependent  upon  agriculture:  own- 
ers of  real  estate,  notiibly  mortgaged  prop- 
erty: owners  of  other  real  goods  and  facili- 
ties (not  dollars  or  dollar  claims),  especially 
owners  of  mining,  mnnufacturing,  transjjor- 
tation,  and  most  service  enterprises;  most 
debtors  whose  Interest  In  a  shrinking  dollar 
becomes  greater  according  to  the  length  of 
term  emliodled  In  the  debt;  personal  debt- 
ors, Including  Installment  debtors;  and 
members  of  labor  unions  with  some  assur- 
ance of  escalating  devices. 

To  these  I  would  add  the  part  of  our  vast 
Federal  civilian  bureaucracy  which  will 
profit  by  personal  promotion  and  other  op- 
portunities in  more  and  more  government 
spending.  Seventeen  percent  of  all  employed 
Americans  work  for  government. 

The  sum  total  of  the  Individuals  Involved 
In  these  Interests  rivals  that  of  Dr.  Nadler's 
total  who  should  oppose  Inflation.  And  the 
dollars  Involved  number  considerably  more. 

But  there  Is  also  vast  duplication  In  these 
figures.  For  millions  have  divided  Interests. 
In  great  numbers  pensioners,  savers,  and 
holders  of  life  Insurance  pwllcles  own  real 
estate  or  owe  money  In  many  forms.  The 
manufacturer  faces  conflicting  concerns  be- 
tween his  Inventory  and  his  future  needs  to 
buy  raw  material.  He  also  has  the  problem 
Of  competition  and  sales  resistance  to  higher 
prices. 

AFTER    THE    JOT    RIDE 

Dr.  Hirsch  also  lists  a  large  class  which 
favors  Inflation  for  some  nonmaterlal  con- 
cern— sympathy,  habit,  real  or  fancied  desire 
to  help  others.  He  cites  a  mother  living  on 
a  pension  or  Insurance  who  has  a  son  who 
Is  deep  In  debt. 

I  would  add  those  millions  who  vote  by 
habit  for  the  party  of  their  tradition  al- 
though its  candidates  may  favor  Inflationary 
spending.  Also,  those  who  believe  in  a  can- 
didate who  says  categorically  that  he  Is  for 
the  little  people,  the  weak  or  needy  or  op- 
pressed Or  who  vote  for  the  glib,  person- 
able politician  who  chooses  to  see  nothing 
beyond  the  next  election.  Then  there  are 
the  empty  headed  who  relish  the  Joy  ride  of 
Inil.ition.  And.  finally,  the  speculators  who 
believe  themselves  smart  enough  to  ride  the 
tide.  Many  are  like  the  man  falling  from 
the  top  of  the  building  who  shouts  to  the 
friend  halfway  down:  "This  Is  great,  while 
it  IaEt.<!." 

It  will  be  quite  useless  for  the  President 
and  his  advi.sers  to  appeal  only  In  behalf  of 
the  people  on  fixed  Incomes  and  others 
whose  dollars  will  buy  less  and  less.  He 
must  get  over  to  everyone  the  dire  end  when 
hysteria  supplants  reason. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
thi.s  morninn;'s  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  there  was  a  column  by 


the  very   able   columnist  Walter  Llpp- 
mann,  entitled  "McElroy's  Troubles." 

I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Lippmann, 
and  agree  with  the  basic  tenet  of  his 
column;  namely,  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  run  the  risk  of  possible  unilateral 
disarmament  in  order  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  But  I  csinnot  agree 
with  his  statement  that  the  argument 
between  the  administration  and  myself 
is  "whether  the  balance  of  power  should 
be  calculated  in  terms  of  interconti- 
nental missiles  or  whether  it  shall  be 
judged  in  terms  of  the  whole  complex 
of  armaments  and  of  the  international 
political  situation." 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  interconti- 
nental missile  capability  alone  is  the 
issue. 

The  basic  differences  between  this  ad- 
ministration and  myself  on  this  matter 
of  national  defense  are  two: 

The  United  States  is  allowing  its  over- 
all retaliatory  capacity  to  deteriorate 
in  the  face  of  the  known  growing  Com- 
munist strength. 

This  administration  is  not  being  can- 
did in  its  presentation  of  this  deteriora- 
tion to  the  p)eople. 

As  a  most  recent  instance,  at  the  time 
Secretary  McElroy  agreed  that  his  pre- 
vious statement  to  the  effect  we  would 
have  a  squadron  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  by  next  July  1  was  wrong, 
he  corrected  him.self  with  the  assertion 
that  this  coimtry  would  have  such  a 
squadron  by  January  1960. 

This  latest  correction  is  also  incorrect. 
Nothing  like  a  complete  squadron  of 
ICBMs  is  scheduled  for  January  1960. 

I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  this  argu- 
ment, but  believe  that  any  statements 
issued  by  the  administration  should  be 
accurate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lippmann's  column  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

McElrot's  Troubles 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
In  the  swirling  controversy  over  the  Eisen- 
hower-McElroy  budget  the  Inquiring  by- 
stander must,  I  believe,  accept  the  fact  that 
the  basic  issue  Is  not  one  which  can  be  set- 
tled definitively.  There  Is  a  race  of  arma- 
menus.  But  who  is  ahead  now,  and  who  will 
be  ahead  2  years  from  now  Is  not  something 
that  can  be  measured  quantitatively,  even  If 
there  existed  perfect  intelligence  with  exact 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  all  the  weapons  on  both  sides. 
What  statesmen  really  have  to  estimate  is 
what  Is  likely  to  be  the  Judgment  of  other 
statesmen  about  the  existing  balance  of 
power.  In  making  these  Judgments  they 
have  to  listen  to  the  calculations  of  the  ex- 
perts In  various  specialities.  But  they  must 
be  able  to  make  the  necessary  discount  in 
these  expert  calculations,  remembering  tliat 
they  are  essentially  about  war  games  and  not 
about  the  whole  reality 

For  these  calculations  are  Invariably  the- 
oretical abstractions— what,  for  e.xample. 
would  happen  If  there  were  a  war  In  which 
one  side  had  X  number  of  missiles  and  the 
other  had  X  plus  Y  missiles? 

At  bottom  the  argument  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  Senator  Symington  Is 
whether  the  balance  of  power  should  be  cal- 
culated in  terms  of  Intercontinental  missiles 
or  whether  it  shall  be  judged  In  terms  of  the 


whole  complex  of  armaments  and  of  the 
international  political  situation. 

My  point  In  all  this  is  not  to  say  that 
Mr.  McElroy  and  the  administration  are 
r.iTht  I  think  they  are  very  wrong.  But  I 
do  not  think  they  are  deliberately  mlslead- 
ii!<;  the  country.  What  they  have  done  is  to 
arfuie  their  case  so  badly  that  they  are  los- 
111  '   the  confidence  of  the  public. 

'ihe  fatal  error  lies  in  the  decision  of  the 
ricsidcnt  to  make  the  paramount  Issue  of 
the  present  time  a  Federal  budget  br;lai'.ccd 
:it  the  exi.':ting  level  of  taxes,  along  with  a 
liomlse  of  a  reduction  of  taxes  before  the 
next  presidential  election.  We  are  approach- 
ing one  of  tlie  ^reat  climaxes  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  President's  decision  about  the  para- 
mounicy  of  the  budget  reflects  a  failure  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  cold  war. 

It  makes  suspect  all  the  mlliUiry  c;timates 
In  the  buc'g'^t.  For  it  is  no  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  or  of  that  moral  law  which  the 
President  frequently  invokes,  that  the  ex- 
is',  ine;  tax  structure  cannot  be  raised  and 
should  be  lowered.  To  Inslr-t  on  such  a 
dogma  about  taxes  Is  to  tell  the  pco]5lc  nnd 
the  world  that  national  defense  is  not  the 
first  but  only  the  secondary  conbidcration  in 
this  Government. 

From  this  It  follows  Inevitably  that  Sec- 
retary McETlroy's  assurances  about  our  over- 
all strength  are  quite  unconvincing.  For 
nobody  is  jirepared  to  believe  that  by  a  won- 
derfully lucky  c:iinc!dence  the  money  needed 
for  national  defi-nse  Is  Just  the  amount  of 
money  we  can  afford  to  spend  if  the  budget 
Is  to  be  balanced  without  raising  taxes. 

Tliis  Initial  error  about  the  budget  has 
forced  Mr.  McElroy  into  making  the  dis- 
astrous announcement  that  the  United 
Slates  has  withdrawn  from  the  mi.ssilcs  race. 
He  may  well  be  rlrht  that  with  fewer  mis- 
siles there  will  still  be  an  overall  balance 
of  power.  But  It  is  not  good  for  the  Rus- 
sians and  It  is  bad  for  our  allies  to  be  allowed 
to  think  that  the  richest  Nation  on  earth 
Is  unwillin!;  to  pay  what  it  co.';ts  to  stay  in 
that  part  of  the  race  of  armaments  which 
has  the  most  horrible  prospects.  Secretary 
MrE.rr)y's  announcement  is  a  mor^t  lameiit- 
aljle  way  to  prepare  for  the  ImpendiiiK  nrR(j- 
tiatlons  which  Secretary  Dulles  is  now  deal- 
lir.:  with  in  Europe. 

What  should  be  done  about  it?  It  should 
be  said  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  defense 
has  the  first  priority.  If  the  President  will 
not  say  It.  perhaps  Congress  itself  should 
say  it  by  resolution.  There  should  then  be 
a  substantial  increase  In  the  military  ap- 
propriations, an  Increase  sufficient  to  put 
us  back  into  the  missiles  race.  Then  an 
increase  of  taxes  should  be  voted  in  order 
to  balance  this  larper  budr;et. 

I  am  aware  that  the  extra  money  Invested 
In  m&kine  more  of  the  existini:;  mi'ssiles  may 
be  "wasted" — wasted  In  the  sense  that  these 
mis.«lles  will  soon  be  obsolete  nnd  good  only 
for  the  Junk  pile.  But  the  race  of  arma- 
ments is  In  the  same  sense  inherently  waste- 
ful since  the  objective  Is  to  make  we;ipons 
which  win  never  be  used  and  will  soon  be 
obsolete. 

Nevertheless  we  are  In  a  race  of  arma- 
ments. It  would  be  a  preat  day  for  mankind 
If  It  could  be  ended.  But  if  the  race  is  to 
hp  ended,  this  will  be  done  only  If  and 
when  we  are  able  to  reach  general  political 
settlements  with  the  Communist  powers. 
The  race  of  armaments  cannot  be  ended  or 
suspended  merely  because  we  wish  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  without  raising  taxes  or 
because  it  would  be  good  politics  to  reduce 
taxes  t>efore  the  next  election. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  revealing  recent  stories 
about  what  has  actually  been  going  on 
with  respect  to  our  national  defense  ap- 
peared last  Sunday  in  the  Washington 
Star,  wTitten  by  Miss  Mary  McGrory, 


entitled  "Space  Chief  Out  of  Step  But 
Voices  No  Sorrow." 

An  especially  interesting  quotation  in 
this  article  is  the  following  one  from 
Director  Roy  W.  Johnson,  of  the  Ad- 
vance Research  Project  Agency: 

I  can  recall  testifying  before  the  Space 
Committee  a  year  ago  without  being  sworn 
in.  I  suspect  it  is  to  the  good  to  take  an 
oath,  because  under  oath  you  search  your 
own  conscience  as  to  what  your  most  honest 
feelings  are  against  the  {X)licy  of  your  boss. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Johnson  for  his  candor  and  his  courage. 

Surely,  as  the  Congress  once  again 
considers  the  adequacy  of  our  defenses, 
no  more  revealing  statement  could  be 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Miss  McGrory  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Sunday  Star.  Feb.  1,  1959) 

Space  Chief  Out  of  Step  but  Voices  No 
Sorrow 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Tiie  Pcntapon  official  who  left  the  ranks 
around  the  President's  defense  budget  and 
confessed  a  need  for  more  money  to  a  Sen- 
ate ommiltee  has  no  regrets,  although  lie 
su.'-prcts  he  now  stands  very  much  alone. 

Nonconformist  Roy  W.  Johnson,  Chief  of 
the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
said  yesterday  he  Intends  to  push  his  plea 
for  fl50  million  more  for  the  total  space 
elljrt  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  despite  a 
determined  administration  drive  to  keep  all 
spending  down. 

Chairman  Lyndon  Johnson  of  the  Senate 
Prcparednc.^s  and  Space  Committees,  which 
for  2  da\s  heard  other  Pentagon  leaders  ac- 
cept the  budgets  assigned  them  by  the 
V.hitc  Ht)u;e,  praised  Mr.  Johnson  for  his 
hoTiesty.  He  dryly  termed  most  of  the  high- 
brass  witnesses  g^ood  soldiers. 

IMPRESSED    BY    SENATOR 

Actttally.  It  was  Senator  Johnson  who  had 
a  great  dfal  to  do  with  getting  him  to  speak 
out,  Mr.  Johnson  said  In  a  telephone  inter- 
view from  his  home  in  Stamford.  Conn.: 

"I  got  genuinely  the  feeling  from  Senator 
Johnson."  said  the  Space  Director,  "that  he 
is  concerned." 

The  persuasive  Texan  had  repeatedly 
pressed  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  associates  to 
speak  frankly  about  our  efforts  in  the  space 
age.  to  say  if  we  could  do  more  and  shotild 
do  more. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  afternoon.  Mr.  John- 
son, a  cheery,  square-jnwed.  wavy-haired 
former  Gener.al  Electric  Co.  official,  took  a 
deep  breath  and  r.dmltted  he  was  honestly 
concerned  about  our  total  space  program  and 
its   adequacy  at  this  point  in  time. 

TESTIFIED    UNDER    OATH 

How  did  It  happen  that  Mr.  Johnson,  a  life- 
long Republican  and  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
Eisenhower  efforts  to  balance  the  budget,  flew 
in  the  face  of  Pentagon  policy? 

Partly  it  was  because  he  was  under  oath. 

"I  can  recall  testifying  before  the  Space 
Committee  a  year  ago  without  being  sworn 
in.  I  suspect  It  is  to  the  good  to  take  an 
oath,  because  under  oath  you  search  your 
conscience  as  to  what  your  most  honest  feel- 
ings are  against  the  policy  of  your  boss." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  frankly  he  had  no  Inten- 
tion, when  he  went  to  the  hearing  Friday,  of 
testifying  as  to  his  innermost  thoughts  at>out 
our  space  effort  or  the  need  for  larger  funds. 

"I  intended  to  evade  the  subject  if  I  could 
because  I  didn't  want  to  get  Involved  in  the 
controversy  that  I  know  will  be  the  result. 


But  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  hearing 
convinced  me  this  position  was  impossible, 
particularly  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the 
Senators  that  we  say  exactly  what  we 
thought." 

NO  REFLECTIONS  ON   BOSS 

Mr.  Johnson  hastily  added  he  did  not  wish 
to  cast  any  reflections  on  other  witnesses  or 
on  his  boss.  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy, 
when  he  told  of  a  30  percent  cut  made  in  his 
original  budget  requests. 

"I  am  very  sure  in  my  owii  mind  that  Sec- 
retary McElroy  never  intended  for  anyone  to 
be  untruthful  on  the  witness  stand.  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  real  attempt  here  to  gag  any- 
body." 

H?  hasn't  seen  Secretary  McElroy  since  his 
Friday  appearance,  but  he  hopes  to  take  up 
with  him  this  week  liis  request  for  $150  mil- 
lion supplemental  funds  to  be  distributed 
over  the  whole  space  program  in  the  current 
fiscal  years. 

CONTRARY   TO   POLICY 

Mr.  Johnson  points  out  that  he  had  no  cor- 
respondence with  the  Defense  Secretary  such 
as  the  memorandum  signed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  which  they  approved  with 
reservations  the  military  budget.  He  read 
the  Sums  letter  (a  communication  from 
Bud£;et  Director  Mavirlce  H.  Stans  urping 
Pentagon  officials  to  support  the  budpet  as 
written)  but  regarded  it  as  information 
only. 

"i  don't  know  whether  there  is  much 
chance  of  getting  it."  he  said  of  his  dramatic 
public  request  for  more  money.  "All  we 
can  do  is  work  within  the  Department  of 
Defense.  At  the  moment,  it  is  contrary  to 
policy. 

"I  don't  know  how  we  can  get  it  unless 
there  are  other  forces  In  existence  that  would 
add  pressure  to  It — a  growing  sentiment  in 
the  country  that  the  space  effort  oup;ht  to  be 
pushed  very  vigorously  In  line  with  the  dire 
danper  we  are  in  from  the  Russian  threat  '• 

Calling  himself  "no  crusader,  no  man 
riding  a  white  horse."  Mr.  Johnson  expres.'^ed 
the  hope  that  the  whole  problem  should  l>e 
thrashed  out  with  the  Congress,  and  a  solu- 
tion should  come  about  from  a  clean -ig  of 
the  air.  He  will  be  glad  to  testify  whenever 
he  is  asked. 

"I  suspect  I  stand  alone  right  now  " 

But  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  appointed  by 
Secretary  McElroy.  insists  he  has  no  reprets, 
would  do  it  all  over  again. 

He  was  converted  by  the  Senate  investiga- 
tion of  exactly  where  we  stand. 

"I  think  it  started  out  to  have  some  po- 
litical overtones.  But.  honestly,  when  I  pot 
in  there  and  heard  the  Senators.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  they  are  genuinely  concerned. 
Even  though  it  may  have  started  out  ns  a 
political  niatter,  I  "think  It  isn't  that  any 
more." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
presentation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  requircmenls.  as  it  is  now 
handled,  is  a  directed  one,  witli  matters 
of  fi.scal  policy  the  dominant  considera- 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  no  better  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  that  statement 
has  been  made  than  the  editorial  in  Avia- 
tion Week  of  February  2,  1959.  entitled 
"The  Familiar  Mixture." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Familiar  Mixttjrf 

The  fiscal  1960  defense  budget  is  the  fa- 
miliar mixture  found  In  similar  budgets  of 
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the  paat  4  yeara.  It  la  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  current  and  fut\ire  defense  requlrementa 
of  thla  Nation  nor  adequate  to  regain  or 
maintain  a  clear-cut  margin  of  significant 
superiority  In  the  technological  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Neither  Is  It  a  drastic  at- 
tempt to  reduce  our  present  defense  posture 
by  affecting  large  and  critical  economies 
through  forced  reductions  or  weapons  pro- 
duction ciurtallment. 

Aa  usual,  there  la  a  somewhat  pathetic  at- 
tempt to  substitute  bold  ringing  phrases  in 
the  budget  message  for  the  vital  dollars  and 
priorities  In  the  budget  Itself.  For  example, 
the  budget  cheerfully  notes  that  more  B-58 
supersonic  bombers  will  be  purchased  in  fis- 
cal 1960  than  In  1959.  This,  of  course.  Is  true, 
but  the  actual  figure  Is  an  Increase  of  only 
4  from  the  36  B-58's  proRramed  for  fiscal 
1959  to  40  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
stretchout  of  the  B-58  production  prograrrr  is 
typical  of  how  fiscal  policies  can  vitiate 
technical  capability.  By  the  time  the  B-58 
begins  to  reach  a  true  operational  capability 
with  Strategic  Air  Command  under  a  less 
than  four-a-month  production  program,  it 
will  be  all  too  easy  and  perhaps  logical  to 
wash  It  out  completely  on  the  grounds  of 
obsolescence.  This  has  been  the  history  of 
several  promising  weapon  systems  developed 
In  good  technical  time  but  stretched  to  death 
by  budget  maneuvers. 

Cancellation  of  the  Regulus  n  Navy  sub- 
marine-based supersonic  missile  is  another 
good  example  of  this  falt-e  economy  that 
looks  neat  and  tidy  on  a  balance  sheet  but 
actually  cuts  a  vital  portion  of  our  atomic 
delivery  capability.  The  Regulus  II  would 
have  provided  tlie  Navy  with  an  operational 
submarlnc-bascd  atomic  delivery  capability 
In  the  immediate  future.  It  has  been  can- 
celed presumably  because  Polaris  is  Just 
around  the  corner.  Polaris  is  coming  along 
well,  but  it  Is  far  from  Ju£t  around  the 
corner.  In  the  Intervening  years,  the  United 
States  loses  a  type  of  opcrationnl  capability 
for  its  strategic  deterrent  force  that  offers 
mobility  and  dispersal. 

Another  interestin;?  point  to  note  in  pars- 
ing is  the  way  facts  tiir.t  are  subject  to  vigor- 
ous official  denials  in  previous  years  in- 
evitably leak  out  in  the  budgets  of  following 
years.  In  early  1957  we  wro'e  that  the  fiscal 
1958  Air  Force  budget  was  a  fraud  becr\u.=e 
It  promised  to  support  a  128-wins  structure 
when  actually  It  was  capable  of  handling 
only  120  win^s  at  the  time  and  would  force 
a  reduction  below  110  win^s  within  2  years. 
Thl-  was  vehemently  denied  by  responsible 
officials  including  Mr  Donald  Quarles.  then 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  now  Deputy 
S?cretary  of  Defense.  Tables  published  with 
the  fiscal  19C0  budget  show  the  Air  Force 
reduced  to  102  wings. 

The  twisting  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
Atlas  ICBM's  will  be  delivered  to  Strategic 
Air  Command  before  July  Into  an  impression 
that  this  Nation  will  have  an  operational 
ICBM  capability  of  any  significance  during 
this  year  is  another  example  of  how  otBciai 
weasel  wording  and  Innuendo  combine  to 
lure  the  American  public  Into  a  falfc  sense 
of  complacency.  The  total  Atlas  production 
program  srlicdulcd  for  Strateplc  Air  Com- 
mand is  ridiculously  small  in  terms  of  real 
deterrent  force.  The  Titan  ICBM  is  at  least 
a  year  behind  the  Atlas  in  development  and 
has  yet  to  make  Its  first  successful  test 
flight. 

T\\e  decision  to  abandon  all  manned  inter- 
ceptors for  air  defense  purposes  contained 
In  the  fiscal  1960  budget  Is  another  policy 
that  will  rise  to  haunt  Its  progenitors  if  a 
test  of  military  strength  comes  during  the 
next  6  years.  Defensive  missile  capability. 
Including  both  the  Army  Nike-Hercules  and 
USAF  Bomarc.  la  certainly  Improving  over 
ranges  under  300  miles.  But  both  for  re- 
liability Btandarda.  which  missiles  are  far 
from  achieving,  and  the  ranges  at  which  an 


enemy  attack  must  begin  to  be  whittled 
away,  only  manned  Interceptors  will  be  able 
to  do  the  Job.  To  completely  abandon  this 
capability  for  the  future  Is  a  grave  error. 

The  budget  also  tells  ua  that  procurement 
of  the  Thor  and  Jupiter  IRBM  will  cease 
In  1960,  leaving  us  with  an  operational  ca- 
pacity of  five  Thor  squadrons  and  three 
Jupiter  squadrons  deployed  in  England,  Italy, 
Alaska,  and  possibly  Greece.  This  capability 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  areas  Involved  prime 
enemy  targets  but  not  sufficient  to  add  a 
significant  force  to  our  overall  strategic  de- 
terrent. In  fact,  the  land-ba.-^ed  IRBM  pro- 
gram could  well  become  a  prime  example  of 
how  vast  sums  of  money  can  be  hastily 
spent  without  achieving  any  significant  new 
military  capability. 

Another  bookkeeping  trick  designed  to 
cloak  the  true  state  of  affairs  is  the  new 
budget  account  for  research  and  development 
which  lumps  all  development  and  testing 
facility  and  operational  money  in  with  the 
research  and  development  funds  to  make  a 
grandiose  total  of  $3  billion.  Probably  less 
than  10  percent  of  this  total  is  really  being 
earmarked  for  basic  research  and  state-of- 
the-art  advances  not  tied  to  specific  weapon 
system  development.  The  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  has  actually  been  losing 
ground  despite  what  looks  like  an  increasina; 
budget  because  the  real  research  funds 
have  remained  almost  constant  in  the  face  of 
a  tremendously  increasing  requirement  while 
tlie  budget  picture  has  been  rosled  by  these 
accounting  tricks. 

Major  bright  spot  In  the  budget  is  the 
emphasis  finally  beln?  placed  on  space  ex- 
pluratlon  with  a  total  of  $800  million  allo- 
ciitcd  for  this  purjiose  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Aclminlstratlnn  and  the 
Defense  Departments  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency.  Why  this  space  explora- 
tion efT  rt  contiiiucs  to  be  split  by  an  arti- 
ficial military-civil  distinction  is  a  question 
not  vft  satisfactorily  explained.  There  is 
already  the  ferment,  of  a  bitter  congressional 
debate  over  the  fiscal  1960  defenre  bud<;et. 
We  doubt  if  anybody  will  seriously  make 
much  of  a  case  f.^r  it  being  really  adequate  to 
meet  the  military  problems  of  the  future. 
Its  defenders  will  probably  rely  on  the  twi>i 
fantasies  that  we  really  face  no  threat  from 
the  Soviet  Union  because  their  sclentilir, 
military,  and  economic  advances  are  pure 
fiction  and  that  we  really  ■can't  afford"  what 
is  necessary  to  Insure  our  survival  as  a 
nation. 

But  mere  debate  over  the  size  of  the  fiscal 
ISGO  defense  buck:ot  will  not  solve  the  basic 
problem  facing  this  N.itlon.  Nothing  less 
than  an  aroused  and  dynamic  official  leader- 
ship willing  to  grasp  the  challentje  of  the 
future  rather  than  simply  pre:erve  the  aura 
of  the  past  Is  nocc'^r.ary  to  alter  our  present 
course  of  apathetic  drift  into  decline. 

Robert  Hotz. 


RETIREMENT    OF    DISTRICT    HIGH- 
WAY DIRECTOR  J.  N.  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Jack 
Robertson,  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
has  recently  retired,  after  42  years'  serv- 
ice with  the  Highway  Department  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Robertson 
not  only  contributed  his  efforts  and  in- 
telligence to  the  welfare  of  proper  high- 
ways in  the  city  of  Washington,  but  some 
3  or  4  years  ago  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association,  and 
hence  he  contributed  to  the  general  pro- 
gram of  highways  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Evening  Star  yesterday  published 
an  editorial  with  reference  to  the  services 
of  this  gentleman,  and  this  morning  the 


Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
this  city  also  published  an  editorial  In 
this  regard.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  two  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Feb. 4.  1959] 

Robertsons  Retirement 
Tlie  CommlFsioners  are   facing  a  tremen- 
"dovi.-'ly   tough  Job  in   finding  a  successor  for 

Jack  Robertson  aa  city  Highway  Director. 
"J.  N."  has  been  synonymous  with  Washing- 
t<->n  hlghw.iys  for  so  lonR  tiiat  he  seems  to 
most  of  us  to  symbolize  them. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  that's  ex- 
actly the  way  Mr.  Robertson  feels  himself. 
As  he  recalls,  he  never  has  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing but  build  roads  here  from  tlie  time  he 
was  big  enough  to  talk.  A  third-generation 
Washlngtonlan,  he  knows  the  city  like  the 
back  of  his  hand  and  loves  every  bit  of  It. 
Tlie  District  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  accomplishments  in  the  national 
field  of  highway  legislation  and  administra- 
tion. Locally,  his  contributions  during  42 
years  in  the  Department  are  too  numerous 
to  single  out.  Just  look  out  the  window  of 
your  car  the  next  time  you  drive;  the  chances 
are  that  Jack  Robertson  built — or  rebuilt— 
the  road  you're  on. 

More  than  an  exceptional  public  official, 
however.  Mr.  Rcbertion  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  fricnd  to  thousands  of  Washlngtonians  who 
trca.sure  the  rclatlon.'^hlp.  His  mild  tempera- 
m-^nt  .'Cldom  gave  way  except  in  battles  with 
planninrr  and  park  officials  over  highway  lo- 
cations. When  there  were  two  fides  to  a  ques- 
tion and  one  of  them  Involved  highways, 
however.  Jack  never  faked  any  sympathy 
for  tlie  other  side.  His  Job  was  to  build 
hi^liways   -and  that's  what  he  did. 

Its  no  furprise  that  "J  N."  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
erl.'-on  intend  to  remain  in  Washington. 
Anylliing  cl.'-e  would  be  unthinkable.  Fur- 
thermore, f.ur  guess  is  that  retirement  isn't 
poing  to  t.ike  him  out  of  the  picture.  We'll 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  him  on  the 
state  of  our  highways  for  some  time  to  come. 


(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 

Herald,   Feb.  5.   1959 1 

"J.  N."  Steps  Down 

The  retirement  of  DLstrlct  Highway  Direc- 
tor J.  N.  Robertson,  on  his  doctor's  advice, 
caps  an  unusually  colorful  and  productive 
career  in  the  service  oi  the  District  govern- 
ment. For  some  12  years,  first  as  Deputy 
Director  and  later  as  Director,  Mr  Robertson 
has  had  the  challenging  task  of  keeping  tiie 
Capital  City's  highway  arteries  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  a  swiftly  growing  Capital  City. 
He  leaves  at  a  time  wlien  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  projects  are  scheduled  for  early 
construction  and  when  another  like  amount 
is  being  urgently  recommended  to  cope  with 
1980  rcqvilrements.  While  urging  public 
support  for  this  program,  Mr.  Robertson  also 
wisely  insists  upon  greater  attention  to  park- 
ing and  transit  requirements. 

He  can  recall  witli  some  amusement  the 
advice  of  friends,  a  year  after  he  joined  the 
Department  in  1917,  that  he  look  around  for 
another  Job  since  the  District's  street  system 
was  about  completed.  For  43  years  he  has 
seen  many  forecasts  like  that  one  overtaken 
by  events.  To  the  task  of  staying  as  closely 
abreast  of  needs  as  possible,  he  haa  brought 
great  energy,  administrative,  and  engineering 
skill  and  a  talent  for  good  public  and  con- 
gressional relations  In  a  combination  that 
win  be  difficult  to  replace. 
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PROPOSED  TAXES  ON  GASOLINE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  several  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Kansas  Oil  Men's  Association  at  its  44th 
annual  convention  in  Wichita,  January 
11  to  13. 

These  resolutions  deal  with  proposed 
taxes  on  ga.soline  and  express  their  op- 
position to  the  increase. 

The  president  of  the  Kansas  Oil  Men's 
Association  is  Dean  Spencer,  of  Oakley, 
Kans.,  and  the  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  by  William  B. 
Dalton,  chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reports  from  Wa.<:hinp:ton,  DC.  say  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  raise  the  Federal  t:aso- 
line  tax  1'^  to  2  cent.s  per  gallon.,  because  the 
HiKliway  Trust  Fund  is  steadily  approaching 
a  deficit. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  which  is  nurtured  solely  by  highway 
users,  all  automotive  titxcs  were  paid  into 
this  fund.  It  arnoinited  to  more  than  $3.6 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1958. 

Of  this  amount  $2  1  billion  was  allocated  to 
the  Hiuiiway  Triul  Fund  and  tlie  remaining 
$1.5  billion  was  clianneled  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  US.  Treasury  and  was  used  for 
other  purposes  than  building  the  Federal 
highway  system:    Tliercfore.   be  it 

Hr.-olvcd.  That  llic  money  talcen  into  the 
general  fun.-"  of  the  U.S.  Trca.sury  should  be 
returned  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and 
that  no  additional  automotive  or  gasoline 
taxes  be  levied. 

We  believe  the  Federal  highway  program 
Is  of  importance  U>  tlie  defense  and  economy 
of  our  Nation  and  recommend  that  it  be  kept 
on  schedule  and  that  any  additional  funds 
needed  be  taken  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  US.  Treasury. 

We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  the  present  gasoline  tax  law  by 
adduig  a  provislr.n  whereby  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  victims  of  a  gasoline  loss  by 
fire  or  other  casualty  to  secvire  a  refund  of 
the  Federal  gasoline  tax  on  such  gasoline, 
so  lost. 

In  case  of  such  loss,  the  owner  is  put  in 
the  position  of  having  paid  the  tax  but  is 
unaljle  to  resell  the  gasoline  through  no 
fault  of  his  own. 

We  believe  the  27 'j  percent  depletion  al- 
lowance is  fully  justified  in  drilling  for  oil 
on  account  of  the  great  cost  and  risk  in 
searching  for  oil  and  heartily  recommend  it 
be  continued. 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL'S  AUDIT 
REPORT  ON  THE  TENNESSEE  VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
on  the  controversy  between  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Capehart 

The  Comptroller  General 's  audit  report 
on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which 
was  submitted   to  Congress   on  January    15, 


1959.  stated  that  TVA  has  run  into  serious 
problems  with  14  turbogenerators  bought 
from  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  Accordiui; 
to  a  United  Press-International  News  story, 
the  report  indicated  the  turbine  generators 
failed  to  meet  heat  rates  specified  in  the 
contract,  and  indicated  that  there  had  been 
mechanical   difflculiies    in    the   turbines. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  UPI 
story  on  the  audit  report,  TVA  issued  a  state- 
ment further  explaining  these  difficulties, 
malcing  it  clear  that  tlie  problems  were  niucli 
less  serious  than  one  would  tliiiik  from 
reading  the  initial  news  acc'Utnts.  These 
reports  disturbed  me.  and  I  have  inquired 
Into  this  matter.  In  the  interest  of  fairness 
to  all  concerned.  I  want  to  state  publicly 
wliat    I    have    learned. 

Several  years  ago,  when  TVA  began  to 
expand  Its  steam  generating  ^facilities,  it 
sought  the  most  tcchnoiogice.jfly  advanced 
steam  turbines  obtainable.  westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  got  the  contract  to  design  and 
to  bu  '.d  14  turbogenerators  for  installation 
in  TVA's  Shawaee  and  Kingston  gcneratint; 
stations  Tlicse  maciiincs  were  to  utilize  a 
cunibinalion  of  steam  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures in  the  highest  range  yet  attempted  and 
on  which  there  had  been  very  little  actual 
operatin;;  experience.  The  macliines  were 
to  be  of  highly  advanced  design  and  would 
achieve  great  progress  in  reducing  the  cost 
of   cenerating   electricity. 

After  more  than  half  of  these  turbine 
gfnerators  liad  been  placed  in  operation, 
tests  were  i^erformed  In  1955  which  showed 
tJiat  they  did  not  meet  the  guaranteed 
elliciency  of  performance  by  about  2  per- 
cent. All  of  the  machines  have  been  per- 
fornung  ff>r  several  years  and  perforniinc; 
well,  but  they  have  had  to  use  sliglitly  larger 
amounts  of  luel  than  had  been  anticipated 
when  the  designs  were  conceived. 

Westinghouse  lias  undertaken  the  neces- 
sary si  i)s  to  correct  the  efficiency  rates,  and 
is  m  the  process  of  supplying  new  parts  at  its 
own  cxj.ense  for  modifying  all  14  of  the  TVA 
niucliines.  When  the  modifications  are  com- 
plete, TVA  will  have  14  turbogenerators  with 
efficiencies  equal  to  or  better  than  It  could 
have  obtained  anywhere  in  th(?  world. 

The  mechanical  difficulties  referred  to  in 
the  Comptroller  General's  report  involved  the 
turbine  spindles,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  efficiency  problem.  The  metallurgical 
apjjlication  of  tliese  turbine  spindles  was.  in 
tlie  opinion  of  qualified  engineers,  the  most 
advanced  then  known  for  such  pvirjiose. 

After  the  14  machines  for  TVA  were  com- 
pleted. Westinghouse  learned  from  experience 
with  a  similar  machine  sold  to  another  utility 
customer,  that  with  the  terrific  temperatures 
and  speeds  involved,  the  spindles  might  in 
time  develop  faults  and  resulting  mechanical 
difficulties.  These  mechanical  difficulties 
miglit  not  have  been  the  contractual  re- 
sponsibility of  Westinghouse,  btit  in  keeping 
with  tile  high  standards  under  v.  hich  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  steam  turl)ine  generat- 
ing equipment  operate,  Westingliouse  voUni- 
tarily  brought  this  matter  to  TVA's  atten- 
tion, and  is  In  the  process  of  modifying  or 
replacing  all  of  the  spindles  on  the  14  gen- 
erators in  question.  Thus  the  mechanical 
difficulties  referred  to  by  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  were  recognized  by  Westing- 
house in  time  to  take  corrective  action  al- 
though there  was  necessarily  some  incon- 
venience to  TVA. 

My  reason  for  making  this  statement  is 
merely  to  clarify  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
unfortunate  reference  to  a  matter  which  was 
being  taken  care  of  between  TVA  and  West- 
inghouse Electric  Corp. 

While  they  attracted  no  attention  In  the 
press  at  that  time,  these  matttrs  were  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Comptroller  General's  audit 
report  on  TVA  a  year  ago. 

These  highly  technical  problems  were 
fully  reported  and  discussed  in  professional 
engineering    circles  more    than   a   year   ago. 


Tliey  are  the  kind  of  things  which  can 
happen  as  major  strides  in  technological 
progresii  are  achieved  In  any  field.  The 
business  relationsliip  between  TVA  and 
Westinghouse  has  been  characterized  fully 
i)y  good  faith  and  responsibility,  and  I  tiiink 
it  Is  most  tinfortunrue  that  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  and  the  newspaper  acciunts 
of  the  report  failed  to  relate  all  of  the  back- 
ground wliich  was  necessary  to  convey  au 
accurate  public  impression  of  tills  matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.'^i- 
dent,  has  morning  business  been  con- 
cluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  tb.eie 
be  no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoiuin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimou.'^  con.scnt  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIl.  Wit  hout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coiisideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  57*  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  rent.val 
of  urban  communities,  and  lor  other 
purpo.'-os. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Cape- 
hart] has  two  amendments  on  which  he 
desires  a  record  vote.  One  involves  re- 
ducing the  number  of  public  hou.sini: 
units  from  35,000  to  17.500,  and  the  other  - 
involves  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  order  that  the 
record  may  be  straight,  let  me  say  that 
there  are  definitely  two  amendments  on 
which  I  dcsii-e  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  Per- 
haps thei'e  will  be  othei'S. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  refer- 
ring now  to  those  two  only. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  manager  on  the  other  side  will  accept 
perhaps  three  amendments,  but  there  arc 
definitely  two  on  which  I  desire  yea-and- 
nay  votes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  may  send  his  two 
amendments  to  the  desk,  that  they  be 
reported,  and  that  there  be  allotted  30 
minutes  of  debate  on  each  amendment, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Capehart),  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  soordei'ed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  the  first  amendment 
stated? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chtef  Clerk.  On  page  124,  lines 
1  and  2,  strike  out  "thirty-five  thousand" 
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and   insert  in  lieu   thereof   "seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred". 

On  page  124,  line  7,  before  the  word 
"additional",  insert  "or  seventeen  thou- 
sand five  hiindred.  as  the  case  may  be,**. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
t'rnt,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  we 
may  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on 
the  amendment  now  reported. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dont,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Senators  I  an- 
nounce that  at  the  conclusion  of  30  min- 
utes we  sliall  have  a  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment.  Then  the  next  amendment 
will  be  reported,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  will  then 
be  recognized,  and  we  will  have  30  min- 
utes of  debate  on  that  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided.  At  that  time  I  shall  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
support  mc.  I  am  sure  we  will  be  able  to 
move  ahead  with  a  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  docs  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana allot  to  himself? 

Mr.  CAPEPIART.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes,  to  start  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
pendinR  amendment  would  reduce  the 
public  housinc  starts  in  fiscal  year  1960 
to  17,500.  The  pending  bill  calls  for  35,- 
OCO  additional  authorization,  plus.  I  be- 
lieve, restoration  of  approximately  10.000 
units  which  were  lost  to  the  program  and 
the  extension  of  the  balance  of  the  1956 
act  of  approximately  30,000  units,  or  a 
total  of  about  75.0G0  units.  The  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  additional  au- 
thorization to  17,500. 

I  would  not  offer  tlie  amendment  if  I 
thought  for  a  moment  it  would  interfere 
With  the  program  and  if  it  would  hinder 
pubhc  housin^T.  It  will  not  do  that.  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  available  suf- 
ficient authorization  to  do  all  th  it  we  will 
be  able  to  do  durlny;  the  next  10  months. 
I  come  back  to  what  I  said  repeatedly 
yesterday:  Do  we  or  do  we  not  want  to 
take  each  amendment  and  each  bill  as 
it  comes  before  the  Senate  and  apply  this 
formula  to  it,  namely,  can  we  reduce  ex- 
penditures under  each  bill  and  amend- 
ment without  interfering  or  hurting  the 
program,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
balanced  budget  during  the  fiscal  year 
1960? 

That  is  what  the  question  amounts  to. 
We  can  do  it  or  not  do  it.  Senators  who 
vote  against  the  amendment  will  be  say- 
hv.',.  in  effect,  that  they  do  not  care 
wliether  we  have  a  balanced  budget.  I 
c:innot  go  along  with  that  idea.  As  a 
fJenator  said  yesterday,  he  is  interested 
in  both  a  balanced  budget  and  a  balanced 
economy.  No  one  is  more  interested  in 
n  balanced  budget  and  in  a  balanced 
e?onomy  than  I  am,  and  I  say  here  is 
an  opportunity  whereby  we  can  have 
both. 

The  fact  is  that  we  could  come  close  to 
getting  both  if  we  voted  the  amendment 


into  the  bill.  If  a  bill  is  voted  that  will 
reduce  expenditures,  we  may  come  close 
to  getting  a  balanced  economy.  We  must 
give  some  thought  to  the  taxpayers  of 
America.  We  must  give  some  thought  to 
the  fact  that  some  day  we  must  pay  off 
our  national  debt.  We  must  give  some 
thought  to  the  necessity  of  some  day  re- 
ducing taxes.  We  must  also  give  some 
thought  to  the  contemplation  that  some 
day  we  must  balance  the  budget.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  housing  bill  is  a 
good  place  to  start,  because,  not  referring 
to  public  housing,  housing  starts  in  the 
month  of  December  were  on  the  basis 
of  1,400.000  for  the  year,  which  will  make 
it  either  the  best  year  in  history,  or  the 
second  best  year. 

At  the  moment  we  have  115,000  pub- 
lic housing  units,  which  are  under  con- 
tract but  not  yet  completed.  In  all  the 
history  of  the  legislation  we  have  con- 
structed. o>-cr  a  period  of  12  or  15  years. 
444,173  units  in  ^hich  people  are 
actually  living.  A  httle  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  number  are  under  con- 
struction, and  into  which  people  will 
move  in  the  future.  In  other  words,  the 
process  of  public  housing  is  a  slow 
process. 

In  that  connection  I  should  like  to 
give  the  Senate  examples  from  two  of 
our  largest  cities.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  Philadelphia.  In  that  city, 
under  management— .which  means  that 
people  are  living  in  the  public  housing 
units — there  is  a  total  of  10,151  units, 
with  people  living  in  them.  That  is  the 
total  number  constructed  in  Philadel- 
phia since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
many  years  ago.  As  I  have  said,  those 
are  units  in  which  people  are  living. 
The  number  of  units  under  construction 
is  563.  The  number  of  units  under 
reservation  is  2.247.  UniLs  in  ACC.  I 
presume  under  contract,   number  5,146. 

The  tcLil  for  Philadelphia  is  7,342.  That 
is  a  total  number  of  10,151  units  which 
are  occupied. 

Wliy  should  we  unbalance  our  budget 
and  burden  our  taxpayers  when  it  is 
not  poing  to  do  any  good  particularly? 

I  am  advised  that  the  term  '•ACC" 
means  credited,  but  not  contracted  for. 
There  are  so  many  new  initials  in  use 
now  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  •^ 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLAIiX.  What  is  the  total 
number? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-six.  If  so  many 
housing  units  are  needed  in  Philadelphia, 
why  have  not  the  city  fathers  taken  ad- 
vanta,^'e  of  the  5,146  units  which  have 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  and  which 
could  be  built  and  could  be  handled?  I 
am  not  criticising  the  city  fathers  of 
Philadelphia.  I  know  it  takes  time  to  do 
these  things.  It  takes  time  on  the  part 
of  city  councils.  It  requires  clearing  the 
ground,  and  so  forth. 

That  is  my  point.  We  can  well  re- 
duce the  number  and  eliminate  some  of 
the  plans  at  the  moment  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  program. 

Chicago  has  under  management — 
meaning  that  people  have  moved  into 
the  housing   units  during    the   last   14 


years — 17,027  units;  units  under  con- 
struction, 995;  units  under  reservation, 
2,959;  uults  as  to  which  the  city  fathers 
Iiave  not  as  yet  made  up  their  minds,  or 
have  not  been  able  to  handle,  but  which 
Congress  has  authorized,  8,571 — almost 
half  as  many  units  as  have  been  built 
in  Chicago. 

I  am  not  talking  against  the  program; 
I  am  simply  trying  to  inject  a  little  good, 
common,  horse  sense  into  the  program, 
and  to  ask  why  we  should  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  authorize  such  pro- 
grams when  they  are  not  needed.  I  re- 
peat: If  I  thought  such  programs  were 
needed,  I  would  favor  them. 

There  are  under  management — that  is, 
projects  in  which  people  are  living — 
444,000  units.  The  total  authorized  by 
Congress  is  585.000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
allot  my.- elf  another  2  minutes.  Does  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provide 
for  30  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  Is  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  allot  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  a  good  argument  can  be 
made  that  thousands  and  thousands  of 
public  housing  units  are  needed  for 
underprivileged  and  low-income  people 
in  the  United  S'.ates.  I  could  agree  with 
that.  But  those  units  will  not  be  built 
particularly  as  the  result  of  this  bill. 
Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  reduce  the 
amounts  provided  for  in  S.  57? 

I  tried  jesterday  to  eliminate  the  en- 
tire 35.000  provided  in  S.  57.  I  lost  that 
vote.  Now  I  am  asking  that  the  35,000 
be  reduced  to  17.500. 

Are  \vc  or  are  we  not  interested  in  bal- 
ancing the  budj'ct?     Are  we  or  are  we 

not  intf^restcd  in  a  sound  dollar?  Are 
we  or  are  we  not  interested  in  reducinn: 
exprnciiturcs,  and  particularly  in  doing 
all  these  things  when  to  do  so  will  not 
materially— I  repeat:  materially— inter- 
fere with  the  hou.sing  program? 

Wc  are  net  a.-^king  that  public  hcu."in? 
be  eliminated.  We  are  not  saying  that 
a  year  or  2  years  from  now  we  mif  ht  not 
be  ju*-liricd  in  auihorizint;  X  number  of 
units.  pcrliaiJS  35.000:  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  one  who  does  not  recognize 
the  need  to  help  the  people  in  the  blT 
cities  who  must  live  in  slums.  I  do  not 
say  that  at  all.  But  those  people  are  tax- 
payers, too.  Tliey  ought  to  be  inter- 
ested in  balancing  the  budget,  and  they 
ought  to  be  interested  in  a  sound 
economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  elo- 
quent rcmarlis  of  the  distingui.shed  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  I  shall  do  what  I 
can  to  rebut  them. 

In  my  judgment,  the  pending  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  not  only  hinder 
public  housing — in  this  I  find  myself 
In  disagreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana — but  it  would  come  pretty  close 
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to  crippling  the  urban  renewal  program,  was.  In  my  opinion,  clear  that  there  Is  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

because  that  prognim  requires  safe  and  a  need  for  approximately  250.000  addi-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

sanitary  shelter  for  all  persons  displaced  tional  units  of  pubUc  housing  over  and  as  follows: 

by  slum  clearance.    Without  additional  above  the  number  presently  authorized  The  status  of  authorization  under  the 

public  housing  units,  safe  and  sanitary  in  the  next  5  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  Housing  Act  or  1956  is  as  loUows; 

shelter  cannot  be  obtained.  the      urban      renewal      program,      the  Dtrnunq 

The  Senator  refers  to  a  large  number  highway   program,   and   other   govern-  „      ^        .x.    .    ^  ^   „      .      .  .  _     *""" 

of  housing  starts  last  year.    This  is.  in-  mental    acUon,    and    those    10    million  ^"^'s^^i^ofo^^i  19"?^                   70  000 

deed,  an  encouraging  matter.   Butlven-  families   who   at   present   Uve   in   sub-                                                ' 

ture  the  suggestion  that  not  one  of  those  standard  dweUings  throughout  the  coun-  ist-year  program  (Aug.  1,  wss-Juiy 

private  housing  starts  can  be  of  any  use  try  and  who  may  not  be  affected  by  the  31. 1958) : 

at   all   to  the  low-income   families  for  other  programs  at  all.    So  the  need  is        Number  authorized. 35  000 

whom  public  housing  is  the  only  altema-  there,  and  it  is  clear.                                          Number  uuder  contract. 24.900 

tive  to  continuing  to  live  in  slums,  in  un-  The  testimony  before  the  committee  »,>,,♦                                   "TiT^ 

safe    and    insanitai-y   dwellings.     They  on   behalf  of  the  American  Municipal        Number  lost  to  program —  ^°°^'^ 

cant  afford  the  private  housing.  Association,  the  United  States  Confer-  2d-year  program  (July  1.  1957-JuHe 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  referred  to  ence  of  Mayors,  and  the  National  Asso-  "30. 19591 : 

the  situation  in  my  home  city  of  Phila-  elation  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment        Number  authorized 35  000 

delphia  and  has  noted  that  there  are  a  Officials  indicated  support  for  my  bill.        Number  under  contract. 4.991 

great  many  public  housing  units  in  that  which  is  far  more  drastic  than  the  bill                                                              

citv.  with  more  under  construction  and  which  was  reported  by  the  committee.  x. '^^^^^^  u^u!^^^  \n    t 

more  under  reservation,  and  stiU  more  My  bill  would  have  freed  for  construe-  "95"   ^'"""°"'   ""^"   "'""^   "^^   3,3  ^^^ 

credited  under  contract.  tion  190.000  additional  units  to  be  built                                                  ^ 

I  used  to  be  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  demand  developed.     Tlie  modest  pending  applications: 

I  am  familiar  with  this  program.    I  do  proposal  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  com-        Reservation   issued 34.327 

not  hesitate  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  mittee  is  for  only  35,000  units,  with  a        Applications  in  process 17.666 

the  urban  renewal  program,  the  Federal  pickup  of  those  not  yet  authorized.  —    — — 

highway  program,  and  the  displacement  We  should  face  squarely  the  question              ^otai  in  process.. 51,993 

of  families  by  other  governmental  pro-  of  the  budget.    We  should  balance  the  Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  as 

grams,  the  city  of  Piiladclphia  will  need  bud.set.     I  am  in  accord  with  the  Sena-  the  Senator   from   Indiana    IMr.  Cape- 

in  the  foreseeable  future  about  twice  as  tor  from  Indiana  in  that  regard.     But  hartI    has  said,  some  authorized   units 

many  units  of  publi<*  housing  as  are  now  the  v.  ay  to  balance  the  budget  is  to  pro-  have  not  yet  been  constructed.     Kow- 

undcr  reservation  or  construction.    This  vide    the  revenues   necessary   to  make  ever,  the  testimony  given  to  our  commit- 

Is  ix^:au::e  the  Federal  highway  program  America  strong  at  home  and  respected  tee  was  that  by  June  30  of  this  year, 

and  the  urban  renewal  program  are  just  abroad;  not  by  pcnnypinching  measures  every  unit  now  authorized  will  have  been 

getting  under  way.    People  have  hardly  which  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  placed    under    contract.     That    is    tlie 

bcqun  to  be  displaced  as  a  result  of  those  leave  us  in  the  condition  of  inferiority  point  for  us  to  remember.    It  means  that 

programs.  abroad,  and  with  a  second-class  America  if  wc  do  not  now  provide  for  additional 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President,  will  to  be  handed  on  to  our  children  and  our  units  after  June  30  it  will  not  be  possible 

the  Senator  yield  on  my  time?  grandchildren.  to  place  under  contract  any  more  units 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield  on  the  Senator's  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  during  the  next  12  months,  the  ne.xt  fis- 

time,  yes.  having  yielded  me  so  much  time.    I  hope  cal  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Is  it  not  true  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Furthermore,  we  are  now  providing 

Philadelphia  has  5,146  units  which  can  Indiana  will  be  rejected,  as  was  its  sub-  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  existing 

be  allocated  to  that  purpose  at  tiie  mo-  stantially  similar  predecessor  last  ni^ht.  program.     That  does  not  mean  that  the 

ment.   units  which   have   already   been  Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  how  entire  35.000  units  have  to  be  used  up  m 

authorized?  much  time  remains?  one  fiscal  year;   but  it  allows  ordcrlv 

Mr.  CLARK.     They  are  In  the  process  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The  plannmg  and  orderly  allocation  of  those 

of  being  allocated  r  ght  now.  Senator   from   Alabama   has  8   minutes  units. 

Mr    CAPEHART.    Yes;  for  the  next  remaining;   the  Senator  horn  Indiana  Mr.  President    as  the  Senator  from 

12  months  has  1  minute  remaining.  Pennsylvania   IMr.  Clark]   has  so  well 

Mr.    CLARK.      That    number    is    not  Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Last  year  the  bill  P°i^J.<^^  °"i :  ^."^^ ,^,^^^^^^ 

nearly  enough.   The  authorization  which  which  was  reported  by  the  Senate  com-  ^^/  ^^l^  ^y  ^^'^  Siunlty  is    e- 

would  be  made  under  the  bill  would  not  mittee  provided  35,000  units  to  continue  ^^J^'edTo  sJow  to  ^                        of  the 

really  reach  the  sta.us  of  being  under  the  program.    In  the  compromise  which  ^^j,,„,issioner  of  Urban  Renewal,   that 

contract  for  a  year  or  kwo   so  that  the  ^.^5  reached  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  adequate  housing  that  is  decent,   safe, 

impact  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  the  ^j^^  number  was  reduced  to  17.500.  j^^d  sanitary  will  be  made  available  for 

19G0  budget  is  minimal,  if  it  exists  at  all.  ^j^.^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  j  introduced  the  bill,  those  who  are  forced  out  of  areas  in- 

I  shall  come  to  that  :n  a  minute.  ^  followed  the  Senate's  compromise,  and  volved    in    slum    clearance.     In     other 

The  way  these  programs  are  operated,  ^j^^j^^^^    ^^^    17500    figure.     However,  words,  the  community  is  charged  with 

there  is  a  long  time  ^^t^'^enUie  author-  testimony,  the  Sen-  seeing  to  it  that  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 

monev  ^"one   reion   for   that    In   mv  ate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  tary  housing  is  available  for  each  of  the 

SSnt'^rsMrcTssa'^'  red?lU    b"u'  voted  to  increase  the  number  to  35.000.  famihes  displaced  from  urban  renewal 

much  of  It  is  due  to  necessary  precau-  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that,  under  areas                                number  of  them 

tions,  to  make  certain  that  the  sites  are  the   evidence   which   was   given   to   our  ^..J^^i^  ^.^n  care  S?n  prTat^^^^^ 

properly  selected  and  the  housing  is  con-  committee,    it   certainly    would   not    be  J^  ^^^^    ^.^  ^^^.^  pst^blislied   programs 

structed  in  accordance  with  standards  going  too  far  or  be  at  all  out  of  Ime  to  ^  nieet'that  requirement  in.sofar  as  that 

and  specifications  of  decency  and  econ-  provide  for  the  35,000  units.  ^^^  ^^  done.     We  set  up  the  FHA  sec- 

omy.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  ^^j^   22 1    program   essentially   for   that 

Getting  back  to  Philadelphia,  we  will  Member  has  placed  in  the  Record  the  purpose:  and  those  who  own  property  in 

need  about  twice  as  many  public  housing  table  which  appears  on  page  38  of  the  a  slum  area,  and  who  live  there,  ordi- 

units  as  are  presently  contemplated,  as  report  on  the  bill.    That  table  shows  the  narily  get  for  their  property  an  amount 

the   urban  renewal  and  highway  pro-  number  of  units  and  the  standing  of  the  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 

grams  get  under  way.  whole    program    at    the    present    time,  buy  one  of  the  section  221  houses.    They 

This  Is  hkewise  true  throughout  the  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  are    low-cost    houses;    the    maximum 

country.    The     tesUmony     before    the  have  the  tabic  printed  at  this  point  in  amoant  that  FHA  can  Insure  under  this 

Committee   on   Banking    and   Currency  the  Record.                                               '  program  is  $10,000. 
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But  we  must  remember  that  a  high 
percentage,  if  I  correctly  recall  the  fig- 
ures given  to  us,  were  unable  to  pay  an 
economic  rent.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
was  about  to  say  it  was  22  percent.  It 
may  be  higher  than  that,  as  given  to  us 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Asency.  I  shall  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  whether  they  said  22  per- 
cent of  the  families  displaced  from  ur- 
ban renewal  areas  were  unable  to  pay  an 
economic  rent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  percentage  was  larger  thixn  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  may  very  well 
be  true.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  tlie 
exact  fisrure  at  my  flnciertips.  I  am  told 
by  Mr.  Cash,  the  staff  director,  that  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  would  be  eligible. 
Certainly  a  large  percentage  of  them 
cannot  obtain  decent  housinpr  unless  pub- 
lic housing  units  are  available. 

So  it  is  almost  e.sscntial  that  every 
city  and  every  town  which  has  an  urban- 
renewal  project  have  some — some,  not 
necessarily  a  great  amount — public 
housing. 

By  means  of  this  bill,  all  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  provide  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  minimum  and  the  necessary  amount 
to  meet  those  requirements  and  to  en- 
able this  program  to  be  carried  on  in  an 
orderly  way,  meeting  only  the  minimum 
requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  request  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  required  for 
a  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  the  time 
available  to  either  side  under  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  so  request.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cape  hart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Ciuse.  N.J. 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 

Church 

Clarlc 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

D.rksen 

Dodd 

DouKlas 

Dwor.-hak 

E.istland 

Ellender 

Eni,'le 

Ervln 

Frear 


Fiilbrlght 

Gokiwater 

Gore 

Green 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Harike 

Haydcn 

Hennm^s 


Monroncy 

Mor;,e 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murray 

Mu.skle 

O'Mahoney 

Pa.'Uore 


Hickeulooper  Prouty 

HIU  Pro.xmlre 

Holland  Randolph 

Hruska  Robert.son 

Humphrey  Kussell 

Jackson  Saltonstall 

Javlta  Schoeppel 
Johnson,  Tex.     Scott 
Johu-ston,  S.C.     Smalhers 

Jordan  Smith 

Keating  Sparkman 

Kefauver  Stennls 

Kennedy  Symington 

Kerr  Talmadgo 

Lander  Thurmond 

Lausche  Wiley 

Long  Williams,  N.J. 

Mansfield  Williams,  Del. 

McCarthy  Yarborough 

McClellan  Young.  N.  Dak. 

McGee  Young,  Ohio 
McNamara 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr  NeubergerI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Beall]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridge.';!  is  absent  in  his  Slate  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KurnEL  I    is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Martin  1 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  prc.'Cnt.  The  quest  inn  i.s  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent^  

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Cai-ehartI 
has  2  minutes  remaininp;,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  S:'.\rkm.\n  I 
lias  3  minutes  remriinin:r. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Te.xas.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  1 
minute'.' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, two  yca-and-nay  votes  have  been 
ordered,  one  of  which  will  be  on  the 
amendment  now  pendin.u,  which  is  im- 
minent. The  other  vcte  will  be  approxi- 
mately 30  minutes  frcm  now. 

Very  ,'^horlly  I  shall  .send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  for  myself,  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansa.s  I  Mr.  FulerightI,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  for  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman  1, 
which  would  eliminate  $125  million 
from  the  bill  for  the  .so-called  coUeiie 
housing  fiuarantce  fund,  and  which 
would  reduce  the  S400  millioft  amount 
presently  in  the  bill  for  college  housing 
to  r,300  miUion.  -..^ 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration desires  only  $200  million 
for  that  item,  and  it  is  contemplated 
that  perhaps  an  amendment  to  provide 
$201  million  will  be  offered. 

We  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  offered  for  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrigutI.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman  I, 
and  myself,  and  for  any  other  Sena- 
tors who  may  desire  to  join. 

We  think  we  ouf^ht  to  t;o  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  administration  half- 
way. We  ought  to  be  reasonable.  We 
all  want  to  be  prudent. 

I  want  all  Senators  to  be  on  notice 
that  as  soon  as  the  Senate  acts  on  the 
second  amendment  we  shall  seek  recog- 
nition for  the  purpose  of  reducing,  first, 
$125  million  from  the  guarantee  fund, 
and,  second,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  $400  million  to  $300  million  for  the 
college  housing  fund. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield,  if  I 
have  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  a  printed 
amendment  which  has  been  on  the  desk 
a  couple  of  days. 


Tlie  PRE'^IDIInG  OFFICB31.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. Is  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
u.sinii;  his  own  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent,  I  yield  the  Senator  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amendment  I 
offered  has  t>een  pending  a  couple  of 
days.  That  amendment  would  reduce 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  college 
housinc;  fund  by  $200  million,  and  the 
guarantee  fund.  Does  the  Senator  say 
he  is  uilliri'-,'  to  a-'ceot 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No.  We  are 
not  miing  to  accept  anything.  We  are 
goint;  to  reduce  the  amount  in  the  bill 
from  S400  million  to  $300  million  if  the 
majority  a?;rees  to  do  so.  If  the  major- 
ity a.mees  with  tlie  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, and  he  desires  to  reduce  the 
amount  $200  million,  we  can  get  a  vote 
on  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  As  the  manager  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  though  I  cannot 
speak  for  evfiybody.  I  would  say  that 
since  the  Senator  is  willin;;  to  take  $125 
million  out,  while  I  am  a.sking  for  a  re- 
duction of  $200  million,  we  would  accept 
the  compromise  offered  by  the  senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  well. 
We  will  proceed  to  that  matter  as  soon 
as  we  dispo-e  of  these  other  two  amend- 
ments. It  is  our  purpose  to  offer  an 
amendment  striking  $125  million  for  the 
guarantee  fund,  and  reducing  the  col- 
lege housing  fund  from  $400  million  to 
$300  million. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  would  be  a 
difference  of  only  $75  million  between 
that  which  my  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  and  that  which  the  Senator  is 
suggesting.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  will  be  willing  to  accept 
that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would 
surely  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana would  feel  that  way  about  it,  be- 
cause I  think  what  we  want  to  do  is  not 
create  an  i-ssue  but  resolve  issues.  The 
distin"uished    Senator    from    Kentucky 

1  Mr.  Cooper)  was  very  persuasive  v.ith 
me  last  evening  when  he  urged  me  to 
give  consideration  to  proposals  to  reduce 
the  housing  funds.  I  hope  the  Senator 
has  followed  our  comments,  becau.se 
after  adjournment  last  niKht.  the  Sena- 
tor was  urging  that  this  course  be  fol- 
lo'ved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired.    The  Senator  from  Indiana  has 

2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  time 
would  have  to  come  from  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  because  I 
yielded  the  Senator  my  time.  Does  the 
Senator  not  have  .some  time  left? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  2  minutes 
left.  I  should  like  to  have  at  least  a 
miinute. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


N 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  WiU  the  Senator 
tell  me  what  he  would  like  to  talk  about? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  Senat<M"  from  Texas  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
yielded  to  my  colleagues  rather  freely  to 
discuss  their  position  on  our  time,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  yield  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  after  the  Senate  reduced  the  vet- 
erans direct  loan  fund  from  $300  million 
to  $150  million,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
other  reductions  could  be  made  in  the 
bill,  without  doing  damage  to  it.  It  is 
a  fact — that  the  majority  can  do  as  it 
wishes  with  the  bill.    For  that  reason, 

1  did  go  to  the  Senator  from  Texas — the 
majority  leader — and  I  urged  him  that 
the  greatest  responsibility  be  exercised, 
and  that  further  cuts  could  be  made, 
considering  the  large  amount  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  large  difference  between 
the  administration  and  Senate  bills.  I 
told  the  Senator  tha:  I  hoped  he  would 
take  the  initiative  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  r^duce  tie  large  sums  pre- 
sented by  the  Senate  committee.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  taken 
this  action,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  always 
delighted  to  follow  the  Senator's  ad- 
vice when  he  is  being  constructive,  as  I 
usually  find  him  to  be.  I  think  this  is 
the  constructive  course  to  follow.  I 
hope  by  doing  this  we  can  get  some  hous- 
ing, instead  of  an  issue. 

Mr.   CAPEHART.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  prior  to  the  call  of  the  roll, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
had  2  minutes  remaining  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  had  1 
minute  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
used  by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  was  15  minutes 
ago.  I  am  wondering  about  some  of 
these  amplified  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ad- 
dition, the  majority  leader  asked  unani- 
mous consent  for  1  minute,  the  time  not 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  for  either 
side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  given  1 
minute,  after  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
concludes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
majority  leader  to  a  reduction  of  $125 
million  in  college  housing,  although  my 
proposed  amendment,  which  was  printed 
and  is  lying  on  the  table,  would  reduce  it 
$200  million.  This  is  certainly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity,  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  now  under  con- 
sideration, to  cut  the  public  housing 
units  from  35,000  to  17.500,  without  in- 
terfering one  iota  with  the  public  hous- 
ing program  in  an  effort  to  balance  the 
1960  budget.  That  is  the  reason  why 
Senators  should  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  urge  every  Senator  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

We  are  reducing  by  $125  million  the 
college  housing,  and  also  the  guarantee 
fund.  We  are  beginning  to  make  some 
progress,  and  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
assisting  us  in  making  that  progress. 

Mr.  KEATING  rose. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  whether  a  re- 
duction in  the  public  housing  provision 
Will  in  any  way  affect  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  my  best  judg- 
ment it  will  not.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  yield?  It  would  reduce  the  au- 
thorization for  public  housing  units  from 
35,000  to  17,500,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  other 
words,  it  would  cut  the  authorization 
in  two. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  would  cut  the 
35.000  to  17,500. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  would 
be  half. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  do  not  think 
the  17,500  units  are  needed,  but  in  order 
to  affect  a  compromise  we  are  willing  to 
go  along. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Anyone  who 
does  want  public  housing  would  be  in- 
terested. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  question  was 
whether  that  would  affect  urban  renewal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  asked  and 
was  granted  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
wish  to  put  before  the  Senate  what  I 
think  are  uncontroverted  figures. 

There  are  presently  444.000  occupied 
public  housing  units.  There  are  30,000 
units  presently  under  construction. 
There  are  another  81,000  which  are  au- 
thorized, on  which  work  is  not  under  way. 
This  means  that  we  have  plenty  of  au- 
thority, and  nobody  has  demonstrated 
the  need  for  the  additional  authority  in- 
volved in  this  request  for  35,000  imits. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  have  only  1  minute. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
which    proposes   to    reduce   the    35,000 


OFFICER.     The 
Illinois  has 

President,   I    ask 
to    speak    for     1 


units  to  17,500  units,  will  prevail,  be- 
cause those  are  ample  for  all  purposes. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
incorrect. 

The      PRESIDING 
time  of  the  Senator  from 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  afraid  the  Sena- 
tor— inadvertently,  of  course — gave  the 
Senate  an  erroneous  impression  when  he 
referred  to  a  large  ntimber  of  public 
housing  units  which  were  not  under  con- 
struction. All  the  units  authorized  for 
this  year  have  been  allocated.  The  sites 
have  been  selected.  Most  of  the  units 
will  be  under  contract  by  July  1  of  this 
year.  There  is  a  need,  established  by 
the  testimony,  for  250.000  additional 
units  of  public  housing  in  the  next  4  or 
5  years. 

I  listened  to  what  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  said  a  minute  or  two  ago.  I 
reply  to  his  question:  If  we  do  not  get 
this  authorization  we  will  rim  into  grave 
danger  for  the  urban  renewal  progrsan, 
and  it  will  slow  down  and  in  some  locali- 
ties come  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  does  not  rebut 
the  figures  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  record  is  exactly  as  I  stated  it,  and 
as  it  was  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  record  will  speak 
for  itself. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  Capehart  amend- 
ment to  strike  35.000  public  housing 
units  from  the  bill  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  17.500? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 

call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wa.shington  I  Mr. 
Magnuson]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neubercer]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  NeubergerI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  LMr.  Beall]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 
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The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  in  the  State  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHKL]   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Bridges]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  NeubergerJ.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  53.  as  follows: 

YEAS— 39 

Aiken  Dirksen  Morton 

Allott  Dworshak  Mundt 

Anderson  Eastland  Prouty 

Bennett  EUender  Robertson 

Bush  Ervln  Russell 

Butler  Fulbrlght  Saltonstall 

Byrd.  Va.  Goldwater  Schoeppel 

CaiJehart  Hlckenlooper      Smathers 

Carlson  Holland  Stcnnls 

Case.  S.  Dak.       Hriiska  TalmaclRe 

Cooper  Keating  Thurmond 

Cotton  Lausche  Williams.  Del. 

Curtla  McClcUan  Young.  N.  Dak. 

NAYS — 53 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Ca.se.  N  J 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eiigle 

Frear 

Gore 

Green 

Gnicnlng 

H:\rt 

Hartke 


Beall 

Bridges 


Hayden  Monroney 

Hennlnf?s  Morse 

Hill  Moss 

Humphrey  Murray 

Jackson  Muskie 

Javits  O'Mahoney 

Johnson.  Tex.  Pastore 

John'iton,  S.C.  Proxmlre 

Jordan  Randolph 

Kefauver  Scott 

Kennedy  Smith 

Kerr  Si^arkman 

Lander  Symington 

Long  Wiley 

Mansfield  Williams.  N  J. 

McCarthy  Yarboroui^h 

McOee  Young.  Ohio 
McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 6 


Kuchel 
Magnuson 


Martin 
Neuberser 


So  Mr.  Capehart's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  As  I  under- 
stand, under  the  unanimous-consent 
a'.'ieement,  30  minute.s  of  debate  will  be 
allowed  on  the  next  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distintjuished  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  CapehartI.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
docs  not  expect  to  use  all  of  his  time,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
SPARKMAN  1  will  not  usc  all  of  his  time. 
Therefore,  I  hope  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  on  notice  that  we  may 
have  a  yca-and-nay  vote  very  shortly.  I 
ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  ( Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 


The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  section  305  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  aggregate  of 
capital  grants  with  respect  to  all  the  proj- 
ects of  a  local  public  agency  on  which  con- 
tracts for  capital  grants  have  been  made  un- 
der this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  obtained  by  adding  together  the 
amounts  for  each  such  project  determined 
by  multiplying  its  net  project  cost  by  the 
applicable  percentage.  Such  percentage, 
which  shall  apply  to  each  project  receiving 
initial  Federal  recornltlon  during  the  period 
specified,  shall  be  66-  j  per  centum  for  the  pe- 
riod prior  to  July  1,  I960:  GO  per  centum  for 
the  period  between  July  1,  1060.  and  June  30. 
1961,  inclusive;  55  per  centum  for  the  period 
between  July  1,  1061,  and  June  30,  1962,  in- 
clusive: and  50  per  centum  for  any  time 
thereafter:  Provided.  That  the  {Percentage  for 
any  project  for  which  no  planning  advance  or 
grant  is  received  and  retained  by  the  local 
public  agency  and  which  the  Administrator, 
at  the  recjue.st  of  such  at^ency,  may  approve 
on  a  three-fourths  capital  grant  basis  shall 
be  75  per  centum,  or  such  lesser  percentage  a.s 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  generally 
consistent  with  the  percentage  of  net  project 
costs  hereunder  apjjllcable  at  the  time  to 
projects  not  so  approved." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
of  such  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  be- 
fore the  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Administrator,  on  and 
after  July  1,  1949,  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  contract  to  make  capital 
grants  with  respect  t<i  projects  assisted  under 
this  title  aggregating  not  to  exceed  $1,450.- 
000.000,  which  limit  shall  be  Increased  by 
$250,300,000  on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years 
1959,  1960,  and  1961  and  by  $200,000,000  on 
July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1962,  19C3,  and 
19C4:". 

(c)  Section  104  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read   as   follow.';: 

"Sec.  104.  Every  contract  for  capital  grants 
under  this  title  shall  require  local  grants-in- 
aid  in  connection  with  the  projects  involved 
Which,  together  with  the  lucal  grant.-:-ln-ald 
to  be  pro\ided  in  connection  with  all  other 
projects  of  the  local  public  agency  on  which 
contracts  for  capital  grants  have  theretofore 
been  made,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  aggregate  net  project 
costs  involved  and  the  sum  described  in  the 
second  sentence  of  section   103(a)." 

(d)  The  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  110(e)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "second  sentence"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "third  sentence '. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  we  may  accommodate  all  Sen- 
ators and  that  they  may  understand  just 
what  we  are  talking  about,  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  have  been  debating  the  subject 
of  housing  almost  continually  for  the 
last  2  days,  and  I  shall  take  only  a 
minute  to  state  it  again.  No  one  is  try- 
ing to  hinder  any  of  the  housing  pro- 
grams. We  are  not  trying  to  eliminate 
any  of  the  programs.  All  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  take  out  of  the  bill  X  amount 
of  money  in  order  that  we  may  balance 
the  1960  budget  without  in  any  Way 
hindering  or  interfering  with  any  of  these 
programs.     It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  again  wish  to  say.  as  a  Senator,  as  a 
citizen,  and  as  a  taxpayer,  that  we  ought 
to  apply  the  same  formula  to  every  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  that  comes  before 
us;    namely,    whether    some    money    in 


every  bill  that  comes  before  us  cannot 
be  eliminated  without  interfering  with 
our  programs,  in  order  that  we  may  make 
an  effort  to  balance  the  budget. 

The  pending  amendment  would  reduce 
the  urban  renewal  authorization  to 
$1,450  million.  It  is  another  opportunity 
for  us  to  prove  whether  we  want  to  re- 
duce expenditures  without  hurting  the 
prouram.  It  is  not  po.'=sible  to  go  any 
faster.  This  is  a  6-year  program.  If 
we  find.  2  years  from  now.  that  our  finan- 
cial condition  is  better,  that  there  are 
fewer  calls  upon  us  for  national  defense. 
tiiat  we  are  balancing  the  budget,  and 
that  our  income  is  greater,  we  can  at  that 
time  appropriate  or  authorize  more 
money  to  go  forward  with  what  should 
be  done. 

That  is  all  I  will  say  on  this  subject. 
I  have  been  di-scussing  this  housing  leg- 
islation and  various  amendment  now  for 
a  couple  of  days.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  all  of  them.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  compromi.se  yesterday  in  reducing  the 
$300  million  to  $150  million.  At  the 
moment  we  have  an  agreement  that  we 
will  reduce  the  college  housing  program 
by  $125  million,  and  eliminate  another 
item.  I  am  grateful  for  that.  I  wish 
the  majority  leader  would  compromise 
on  these  otlier  matters.  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  go  along  with  us.  We  can  do  it 
in  all  good  conscience  without  hurting 
the  program. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yesterday  the  Senator 
accepted  a  modification  on  a  similar 
amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  $250 
million  for  the  fir.'^t  year  should  become 
the  fi:;ure  for  the  last  3  years.  In  other 
words,  the  modification  is  to  change  the 
item  of  $200  million  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  $250  million,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  uniform  figure. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  modify  the  amend- 
ment accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  not  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  May  we  find 
out  what  the  purpose  of  the  modifica- 
tion  IS? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asked  if  there  was  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  hear  what 
the  modification  is  and  what  the  purpose 
is.    Perhaps  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  modification  is  a 
very  simple  one.  It  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sparkman  bill,  not  away  from 
it.  The  amendment  in  question  pro- 
vides for  $250  million  a  year  for  3  years 
and  $200  million  a  year  for  the  next  3 
years.  The  modification  would  provide 
$250  million  each  year  for  6  years. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
obiection. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ixhk  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  so  as  to  provide  $250  million 
eacii  year  for  6  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obipction,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  so  modified. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  as  modified  carry  also  the 
provision  in  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation to  reduce  Federal  participa- 
tion and  increase  State  participation? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  remains  the 
same  as  it  was  in  my  original  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  it  does? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  All  I  am  agreeing 
to  in  my  modification  is  to  make  the 
amount  $250  million  a  year  for  6  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator.  I  am 
afraid,  did  not  correctly  understand  my 
question.  I  ask  if  his  amendment  to 
modify  includes  the  administration  pro- 
posal to  decrease  Federal  participation 
and  increase  local  particir>ation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
a  very  pertinent  article  entitled  "Glar- 
ing Sp>ending  Differences."  written  by 
Peter  Edson,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  February  5,  1959. 
Mr.  Edson  points  out  in  his  article  the 
glaring  differences  in  spending  between 
the  two  major  political  parties.  I 
think  in  light  of  the  votes  taken  yes- 
terday as  well  as  those  being  taken  to- 
day in  the  Senate,  in  line  with  trying 
to  balance  the  budt;et,  the  article  is 
most  appropriate  and  timely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Glaring  Spindinc  Differences 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

That  old  gag  about  it  being  Impossible 
to  tell  the  difference  t>ctween  Republicans 
and   Democr.'.-s   is  no  good  any  more. 

The  principal  difference  is  in  ideas  about 
the  amount  of  money  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  spend,  and  whether  the  budget 
sha!l  be  kept  in  balance  or  operated  at  a 
deficit. 

In  three  fields  alone — Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cat;on,  airport  construction,  and  housing — 
Democrats  now  propose  spending  $1.5  billion 
more  than  the  Republican  administration 
propo.ses  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Over  the 
full  G  or  7  years  of  the  conflicting  programs. 
the  Democrats  would  spend  $13  billion  more. 

In  campaign  speeches  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Chirleston  last  October  27.  President  Elsen- 
hower identified  the  Democrats  as  "the 
spendthrift  league"  and  accused  them  of 
"urging  a  raid  on  the  taxpayers'  dollars." 

The  charge  was  resentfully  denied  by 
Democratic  orators.  But  from  the  way 
thnigs  are  shaping  up  In  the  new  session 
of  Congress,  the  President's  charge  seems 
Justified. 


Take  housing.  The  administration  called 
for  a  $1,660  blUlon  program,  spread  over  <J 
years.  Senator  John  Sparkman,  Democrat, 
of  Alabama,  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
cost  $2,965  billion,  spread  over  7  years. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1960.  the  Demcx:rats' 
bin  would  cost  $356  million  more.  Of  this, 
$300  million  would  be  for  direct  loans  to 
veterans,  on  which  the  administration  made 
no  proposal. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  will  still 
have  to  clear  the  House  and  a  Senate-House 
conference  committee  to  compromise  differ- 
ences. President  Eisenhower  will  give  no 
hint  on  whether  he  will  sign  or  veto  a  bill 
thai  goes  so  far  beyond  his  recommenda- 
tion.';. But  this  will  bring  to  a  head  the 
question  of  whether  the  Government  will 
unbalance  its  budget  and  embark  on  deficit 
financing. 

Take  aid  to  airports.  The  admin. stration 
program  calls  for  $200  million  spread  over 
4  years  The  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
A.  S.  MoNRONET.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma, 
calls  for  $575  million  spread  over  5  years. 

Take  Federal  aids  to  education.  The  ad- 
ministration c'dled  for  nothing  beyond  last 
year  s  N.itional  Defense  Education  Act.  But 
Sonnujr  James  E.  Muruat,  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  has  introduced  a  bill  for  school 
construction  and  other  benefits  which  would 
cost  $11  billion  the  first  year  and  Increase 
by  that,  amount  or  more  to  $4.7  billion  the 
4th  year.  The  total  cost  would  be  $11.3 
billion. 

In  the  field  of  Government  lendmg  pro- 
grams, tho  administration  proposed  $55 
million  for  depressed  areas  suffering  from 
chronic  high  unemployment.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  topped  this 
with  a  $375  million  program.  President 
Eisenhower   vetoed   a   similar   bill   last  year. 

All  the  foregoing  Illustrate  differences  in 
approach  to  spending  bills.  In  addition, 
there  are  wide  differences  In  Republican  ad- 
ministration and  Democratic  congressional 
bills  on  labor  legislation,  civil  rights,  social 
security,  atomic  energy  power  development, 
space  exploration,  missile  development,  and 
foreign  policy 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  one  other  matter.  I  wish 
every  Senator  would  pay  close  attention 
to  this.  Many  statements  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  more  authoriza- 
tion is  needed  for  public  housing.  Let 
me  read  a  statement  by  the  Director  of 
Public  Housing : 

We  lost  10.000  units  out  of  our  Ia,st  year's 
authorization  because  they  were  not  re- 
quested by  the  local  authorities  and  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  housing  bill  was 
not  enacted  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  10,000  units  were  lost 
last  year  because  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  did  not  even  request  them. 
So  we  are  authorizing  more  public  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  than  the  people 
throughout  the  country  can  use.  I  can 
well  understand  that.  This  is  not  a  crit- 
icism, because  time  is  needed  to  do  all 
these  things.  If  we  can  do  what  I  am 
prop>osing,  and  not  hinder  those  pro- 
grams, but  still  balance  the  budget,  we 
ought  to  do  it. 

I  say  again  that  Congress  is  respon- 
sible, 100  percent,  for  unbalanced  budg- 
ets, for  deficits,  and  for  national  debts. 
It  is  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  is  responsible.  Congress 
alone  authorizes  the  money  and  makes 
the  appropriations.  I  do  not  ever  again 
want  to  hear  the  complaint  that  the 


President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
administration,  whether  it  be  a  Demo- 
cratic or  a  Republican  administration,  is 
spending  too  much  money  and  has  un- 
balanced the  budget,  when  Congress,  and 
Congress  alone,  is  respKjnsible,  not  the 
President. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  point 
out  wherein  Congress  has  ever  voted 
more  money  for  the  foreign  aid  program 
than  the  President  has  requested?  My 
impression  is  that  it  was  pressure 
emanating  from  the  White  House  which 
was  responsible  for  the  large  foreign 
aid  programs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  does  not 
change  my  statement.  My  statement  is 
that  Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  is 
responsible  for  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. If  Congress  appropriates 
more  money  than  is  received  in  taxes  by 
the  Federal  Government,  then  Congress 
is  responsible  for  the  deficits,  because 
Congress  sets  the  tax  rates  and  appro- 
priates the  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senate  tell  me 
wherein  Congress  is  responsible  for  the 
increases  in  interest  rates  which  have 
added  an  extra  $2  billion  a  year  to 
financing  the  national  debt? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes.  Congress  is 
responsible  for  that,  because  there  would 
not  be  a  national  debt  if  Congress  had 
not  appropriated  the  money.  The  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  debt  would  not  be  so 
large  if  there  had  not  been  a  war.  But 
what  about  all  the  increases  in  interest 
rates  since  then? 

Mr.  CAPEH/-RT.  The  Senator  can- 
not deny  that  Congress,  and  Congress 
alone,  appropriates  the  money.  The 
President  would  not  have  one  cent  to 
spend  if  it  were  not  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  LONG.  Some  of  us  who  are  op- 
posed to  appropriating  outlandish  sums 
for  foreign  aid  would  like  to  reduce  the 
amount  spent  on  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. We  are  against  the  tremendous 
increases  In  interest  rates  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  Some  of  us  want  to  econo- 
mize at  different  points.  We  do  not  see 
what  the  country  is  getting  in  return  for 
all  the  increases  in  interest  rates  anci  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  talking  about  foreign  aid 
when  the  matter  before  the  Senate  is 
housing  and  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  are  operating 
under  a  luianimous  consent  agreement. 
I  shall  be  hanpy  to  yield  further  to  Sena- 
tors on  their  own  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
comment  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Very  well;  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  It  not 
true  that  high  interest  rates  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  an  inflationary  period  and  deficit 
spending? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  bulk  of  it  is 
due  to  the  $280  billion  debt;  also,  interest 
rates  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  they 
will  continue  to  go  up  with  deficit 
spending. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  Congress  has 
the  authority,  if  it  wants  to  use  it,  to  set 
the  interest  rates. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  decline  to  yield 
to  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
think  any  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
spending  or  saving  or  balancing  the 
budget.  I  think  most  of  this  talk  about 
these  things  is  pure  bunk. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  Senate  in 
the  85th  Congress,  by  almost  unanimous 
votes  of  both  parties — by  almost  unani- 
mous votes,  if  not  unanimous,  in  each 
instance — voted  to  reduce  the  adminis- 
tration's— I  could  say  the  President's, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  get  personal — the 
administration's  appropriation  requests, 
by  a  total  of  $5,600  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
showing  that  the  administration's  re- 
quests for  appropriations  during  the 
85th  Congress  were  reduced  by  Congress 
a  total  of  $5,600  million,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  gave  the  President  $1 
billion  more  than  he  requested  in  the 
field  of  defense. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  my  impres- 
sion— and  I  do  not  pass  upon  the  merits 
or  the  justification  of  the  request;  Con- 
gress in  due  time  will  do  that — that  this 
administration,  which  speaks  through 
television  and  the  newspapers  about 
spending,  is  asking  Congress  this  year 
to  appropriate  $825  million  more  for  for- 
eign aid  than  Congress  appropriated  last 
year.  I  did  not  say  $825,000,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  $825  million.  That  is.  in  my 
language,  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
spending  in  that  field. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  or  the 
integrity  of  anyone;  I  shall  not  even 
.•-peak  about  tlie  judgment  as  between 
parties.  I  have  placed  in  tlie  Record. 
however,  the  fact  that  Congress,  with 
Republicans  and  Democrats  voting  alike, 
voted  to  reduce  the  administration's  re- 
quests $5,600  million;  and  there  were 
yca-and-nay  votes  on  practically  every 
appropriation  bill  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  83th  Congress,  when  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Humphrey  warned  us  that 
if  ttc  did  not  cut  expenses  we  would  have 
a  depression  that  would  curl  our  hair. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  just  a 
moment.  I  understand  that  this  is  irri- 
tating to  those  who  like  to  talk  about 
other  people's  spending,  but  I  want 
TouaLcrs  to  understand  and  reali::c  that 


while  there  Is  talk  about  saving  $20  mil- 
lion. $30  million,  or  $40  million,  on  pro- 
grams to  put  a  roof  over  someone's  head, 
nevertheless  those  who  criticize  that  are 
asking  Congress  to  send  abroad  $825  mil- 
lion more  than  was  sent  last  year. 

If  Senators  do  not  know  it,  they  should 
read  the  budget.  I  think  the  Congress 
will  consider  this  with  great  care. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  further. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  it  has  got  too  hot  to  take.  I  yield 
the  floor.     I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     To  what? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
made  a  unanimous-consent  reque.st. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  do 
not  yield  for  that  purpose,  either. 
ILau';htcr.  1 

Mr.  President,  it  is  »iot  too  hot  for  me 
to  take.  I  am  only  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The  best  speech  I  have  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  prove  my  point 
that  the  Congre.ss  controls  the  budget 
and  the  appropriations  was  the  one  made 
just  now  by  the  able  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Because  he  said  the 
85th  Congress  reduced  them  by.  I  be- 
lieve, $5  billion,  and  that  other  Con- 
gresses had  reduced  them;  and  he  said 
even  the  President  had  asked  for  more 
money— asked  it  of  whom?  Asked  it  of 
the  Congress,  Mr.  President. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
proved  my  point  that  the  Congress  has 
the  right  to  reduce  expenditures,  and 
also  has  the  right  to  increa.sc  them.  The 
responsibility  is  100  percent  ours. 

At  no  time  during  my  remarks,  either 
yesterday  or  today,  have  I  said  a  word 
about  either  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
I  have  only  been  talking  about  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gres.s — composed  of  both  E)emocrats  and 
Republicans — to  balance  the  budget; 
and  that  the  Congress,  and  only  the 
Congress,  has  the  authority  to  appropri- 
ate money.  The  Record  will  prove  that  I 
played  no  politics  with  that  matter;  I 
wa.s  appealing  to  all  Senators,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield 
to  me.  to  permit  me  to  commend  him? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  wait  just  a  minute,  please. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  appealing  to  both 
sides;  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  proving  my  point,  be- 
cause he  did  prove  my  point.  He  proved 
that  the  85th  Congress  had  the  courage 
to  reduce  the  expenditures;  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  defending  me  and  pro- 
tecting me,  because  he  has  proved  my 
point  100  percent,  namely,  that  only  the 
Congress  can  appropriate  money,  and 
only  the  Congress  can  reduce  appropria- 
tions.    That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair) .  The  time  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  yield  just 
now  from  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  request,  if  some 
Senators  do  not  want  the  letter  pub- 
lished at  this  point  in  the  Record.  In- 
stead. I  shall  circulate  the  letter  in 
private.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  letter  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  But  if  the  printing  of  the 
letter  in  the  Record  will  not  be  pleasing 
to  some  of  my  colleagues.  I  withdraw  my 
request. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.   ELLENDER.    Mr.    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield;  and  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  promising  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI. 
wlio  already  has  been  delayed  in  keep- 
ing a  luncheon  engagement.  So  at  ths 
time  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana   I  Mr.  Ellender]. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MARDI  GRAS  BALL  OP 
THE  LOUISIANA  STATE  SOCIETY 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  rather  tense  situation  which 
developed  during  the  last  few  minutes. 
I  shall  refer  now  to  something  more 
pleasant. 

Tomorrow  evening,  in  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  the 
Louisiana  State  Society  will  stage  its 
annual  Mardi  Gras  ball.  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  this  year  as  general  chair- 
man of  the  ball,  which  honors  the  men 
and  women  who  produce,  pack,  and 
maiket  golden  Louisiana  yams. 

During  the  pa.'^t  few  hours,  quite  a 
few  prominent  Louisianians  have  ar- 
rived in  Washington  for  this  occa'^ion. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  year, 
as  in  years  past,  we  are  joined  liere  in 
Washington  by  a  bevy  of  lovely  young 
ladies  who  are  representing  the  major 
Louisiana  fairs  and  festivals. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  it  strikes 
me  that  the  annual  Mardi  Gras  ball  here 
in  Washin!;ton  does  more  than  merely 
provide  an  opportunity  for  Louisianians 
away  from  liome  to  participate  in  a  tra- 
ditional Mardi  Gras  celebration.  It 
does  more  than  offer  an  opportunity  for 
us  to  honor  an  outstanding  Louisiana 
product.  In  all  truth,  Mr.  President, 
the  basic  resource  of  any  free  society 
is  its  youth;  our  young  people  are  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  They  are  the  ones 
to  whom  will  fall  the  task.  ju5t  a  few 
years  hence,  of  preserving  and  further- 
ing the  freedoms  which  our  forefathers 
struggled  to  establish,  and  which  we 
today  struggle  to  maintain. 

Therefore,  not  only  as  a  salute  to  my 
State  and  to  Its  products,  but  as  a  sa- 
lute tu  tiie  grcatvst  single  resource  which 


any  State  can  have — its  youth — ^I  wish  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  the  following 
young  ladies,  representatives  of  all 
Louisiana,  are  today  the  guests  of  our 
Louisiana  congressional  delegation  and 
the  Louisiana  State  Society: 

J.AMK    or    QUEEN    AKD     HOME    TOWN FESTIVAL 

AND    CITT    HELD 

Miss  Gloria  Allen,  Leesville,  La.;  Holl- 
d  .y  in  Dixie  Festival,  Shreveport.  La. 

Miss  Linda  Lou  Allen.  Springhill,  La.; 
Peach  Festival,  Ruston,  La. 

Miss  Sally  Bisso,  New  Orleans.  La.; 
New  Orleans  Spirit  of  Mardi  Gras,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Catherine  Bush,  Bogalusa,  La.; 
American  Legion  Festival,  Bogalusa,  La. 

Miss  Carolyn  Ann  Cherry,  Franklin, 
La;  International  Rice  Festival,  Crow- 
ley, La. 

Miss  Ann  Giordano,  Morgan  City,  La.; 
Shrimp  Festival.  Morgan  City,  La. 

Miss  Judy  Haydel,  Houma,  La.;  Fur 
Festival.  Cameron.  La. 

Miss  Barbara  Jean  Hayden.  Kentwood, 
La.;  Florida  Parishes  Festival,  Kentwood, 
La. 

Miss  Sandra  Hayes.  Lafayette.  La.; 
Louisiana  Gulf  Coast  Oil  Festival,  La- 
fayette. La. 

Miss  Charlotte  Hajrman,  Bogalusa, 
La.;  Rose  Festival.  Bogalusa,  La. 

Miss  Patricia  Ann  Healy.  Covington, 
La.;  Tung  Blossom  Festival,  Covington, 
La. 

Miss  Lillian  Hewell,  New  Iberia,  La.; 
Delcambre  Pishing  Industry  Festival, 
Delcambre,  La. 

Miss  Jo  Ann  Hyde,  Robert,  La.; 
Louisiana  Market  Poultry  Show,  Alex- 
andria, La. 

Miss  Joan  LaBorde,  Marksville.  La.; 
Louisiana  Livestock  and  Pasture  Festi- 
val, Marksville,  La. 

Miss  Marcy  Lancaster,  New  Roads, 
La.;  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival,  New 
Iberia,  La. 

Miss  Raedonna  Lantz,  Egan,  La.; 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Festival,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Miss  Pauline  Lasserre,  Lafayette,  La.; 
Southwest  Louisiana  Mardi  Gras,  Lafay- 
ette, La. 

Miss  Phylis  LeBlanc,  Delcambre,  La.; 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Miss  Sandra  Lynn  Lemoine,  Ville 
Platte,  La.;  Cotton  Festival,  Ville  Platte, 
La. 

Miss  Gladys  Mestayer,  New  Iberia,  La.; 
Louisiana  Dairy  Festival,  Abbeville.  La. 

Miss  Tommie  Jean  Rayburn,  Bogalusa, 
La.;  Louisiana  Paper  Festival,  Bogalusa, 
La. 

Miss  Linda  Marie  Sullivan.  Buras.  La.; 
Louisiana  Orange  Festival,  Buras,  La. 

Miss  Sallye  Ann  Sumlin,  Delhi,  La.; 
North  Louisiana  Delta  Festival,  Bastrop, 
La. 

Miss  CamlUe  Woodall.  Oakdale,  La.; 
Forest  Festival,  Winnfleld,  La. 

LADIES    OF    THE    COURT 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Basnight,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Beyt,  St.  Martinsville. 
La. 

Miss  Corlnne  Boggs,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Nina  Claire  Breaux,  Carencro,  La. 


Miss  Judith  Rebecca  Fletcher,  Alexan- 
dria, La. 

Miss  Sandra  Lynn  Girouard.  Kaplan, 
La. 
Miss  Tony  Landry,  New  Iberia,  La. 

Miss  Susan  Virginia  Phillips,  Lafa- 
yette. La. 

Miss  Lynn  Prescott.  Bethesda,  Md. 

Miss  May  Del  Tinsley,  Point  a  La 
Hache.  La. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Colt.  Newellton,  La., 
Champion  yam  cook  of  Louisiana. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  have  worked  tirelessly 
to  assure  the  success  of  this  year's  Mardi 
Gras  ball.  They  have  been  at  my  right 
hand  during  the  many  weeks  the  ar- 
rangements for  this  event  have  required. 

First.  Dr.  Julian  C.  Miller,  of  Louisiana 
State  University,  the  king  of  the  Mardi 
Gras  ball,  and  a  man  well  known  here  In 
Washington.  Dr.  Miller's  tireless  re- 
search h£is  made  Louisiana  yams  one  of 
my  State's  leading  agricultural  products. 

Next,  Miss  Linda  Guidry,  of  Opelousas, 
La.,  the  queen  of  this  year's  ball.  She 
was  selected  by  the  Louisiana  yam  in- 
dustry; and,  in  order  to  reign  over  the 
Mardi  Gras  ball  in  Washington,  she  will 
lay  aside  her  crown  as  Opelousas  Yam 
Queen  for  Friday  night  only. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  another 
Louisiana  beauty.  Miss  Arlene  Howell,  of 
Bossier  City,  recently  named  Miss  United 
States  in  the  Miss  Universe  contest,  will 
join  us  at  the  ball  tomorrow  night,  to 
replace,  for  that  night  only.  Miss  Guidry, 
as  representative  of  the  Louisiana  Yam- 
bilee. 

Finally,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
members  of  the  king's  committee,  who 
are  representative  of  the  vigorous  lead- 
ership which  characterizes  today's  grow- 
ing Louisiana;  are  the  following:  Mr. 
R.  J.  Castille.  of  Lafayette,  La.,  chair- 
man ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Arceneaux,  of  Opelousas, 
La.;  Mr.  A.  D.  Miller,  of  Lafayette,  La.; 
Dr.  G.  A.  Ackal,  of  New  Iberia,  La.;  Mr. 
A.  A.  Gonsoulin.  of  Sunset.  La.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Knox,  of  Lafayette,  La.;  Mr. 
Robert  Pettit,  of  Lafayette,  La. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  time 
does  not  permit  me  to  list  the  names  of 
each  and  every  other  representative  of 
my  State  now  in  Washington.  However, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
as  chairman  of  the  1959  Louisiana  State 
Society  Mardi  Gras  ball,  it  is  my  personal 
privilege  to  extend  to  these  distinguished 
citizens  of  my  State,  greetings,  and  to 
assure  them  that  all  of  us,  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  all  those  in  private  business 
and  Government  employment  in  the 
Washington  area,  bid  them  welcome  to 
the  Nation's  Capital. 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1959 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  57)  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  renewal 
of  urban  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  First,  I  should  like 
to  ask  how  much  time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
only  1  minute. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  well;  I  srleld 
to  my  able  friend,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  committee,  1  minute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish  to  refer 
to  what  the  majority  leader  said  a  few 
minutes  ago.  He  spoke  of  an  insertion 
which  he  intended  to  make  in  the  Rec- 
ord; he  said  it  was  in  regard  to  how  the 
85th  Congress  cut  back  by  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  the  appropriation  re- 
quests of  the  administration. 

I  rise  to  ask  whether  those  are  net 
reductions  of  what  has  been  requested 
by  the  administration,  or  whether  they 
are  simply  cuts.  I  also  ask  what  addi- 
tions the  Congress  itself  made.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Record  is  to  contain  inser- 
tions to  show  what  were  the  reductions 
in  expenditures,  it  should  also  contain 
insertions  to  show  what  additions  in  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  noticed  such  a  statement  by  the 
majority  leader  before.  To  me.  it  is  not 
a  complete  statement,  and  does  not  give 
the  correct  impression.  So  I  ask  htm  to 
state  whether  the  decrease  to  which  he 
referred  in  the  expenditures  voted  by  the 
85th  Congress  is  a  net  decrease  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  fur- 
ther; and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  wishes  to  have  me 
yield  time  to  him.  I  now  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  concluded  his  statement.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  yield  for  just 
a  moment  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  Senators  to  notice  what  has 
happened  here.  The  Republicans  have 
used  all  the  time  available  to  them;  and 
now.  after  all  the  time  available  to  them 
has  been  consumed  by  them,  they  request 
us  to  yield  time  to  them.  We  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  yield  to  them  from  the 
time  available  to  us,  and  we  hope  they 
will  remember  our  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  said  reminds  me  of 
Bob  Taylor's  goat,  down  in  Tennessee. 
The  animals  held  a  convention,  and 
wanted  to  signal  their  approval  of  a  mat- 
ter by  raising  their  tails.  But  the  opos- 
sum rose  and  objected;  he  said  he  had  a 
very  scaly  tail  which  would  not  look  very 
good  if  raised  in  public,  whereas,  he  said, 
the  fox  had  a  beautiful  tail  which,  when 
raised  in  public,  would  be  admired  by 
everyone.  So  the  opossum  said.  "I  do  not 
think  I  would  cause  pleasure  by  raising 
my  tail  in  public.  And.  besides.  Mr.  Billy 
Goat,  over  there,  has  done  voted." 
[Laughter.] 
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Now  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
described  a  letter  which  he  has  not  seen; 
he  has  informed  the  Senate  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  although  he  does 
not  know  what  the  letter  contains. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate 
further,  now  that  it  is  about  ready  to 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  letter  is  on  its  way  to  the  Cham- 
ber. If  I  am  able  to  obtain  additional 
time — which  I  anticipate  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  later  in  the  afternoon — I  shall 
provide  the  Senator  with  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  which  comes  from  the  staff  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee;  and  I  shall 
furnish  him  with  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  in  which  he  and  all  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  participated,  and  in  which 
I  think  all  of  them  will  take  great  pride; 
they  are  the  votes  which  reflect  the  total 
reductions  of  $5,600  million  in  Presiden- 
tial appropriation  requests. 

I  shall  also  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests  this  year. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  repeating  now 
what  I  repeated  at  the  White  House,  in 
a  conference  of  the  leadership,  earlier 
in  the  year,  namely,  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  asking  thi.s  Congress  for  $825 
million  more  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid 
than  the  last  Congress  gave  the  admin- 
istration; and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"more,"  so  that  those  who  wish  to  do  so 
can  judi'e  who  the  real  spenders  are. 

I  furthermore  make  this  prediction. 
If  we  continue  trying  to  brand  one  party 
as  the  party  of  spenders,  and  the  other 
party  as  the  party  of  savers;  if  we  con- 
tinue trying  to  brand  one  party  as  the 
party  of  sociali.sm.  and  the  other  party 
as  the  party  of  free  enterprise;  if  we 
continue  to  deal  in  labels  instead  of  rea- 
son, I  think  the  people  may  get  a  bal- 
anced budcet,  all  right.  There  i.s  goino: 
to  be  so  much  propaganda  that  by  the 
time  we  get  through  the  last  appropria- 
tion bill,  Congress  may  balance  it  in  that 
last  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  differences  of 
opinion.  Some  of  us  want  to  put  a  few 
roof.-,  over  people's  heads.  Some  want  to 
build  reclamation  projects  abroad.  I 
have  not  checked  it,  but  someone  told  me 
the  other  day  an  Interior  official  or  au- 
thority on  Interior  matters  said  we  .spent 
more  on  reclamation  projects  abroad  last 
year  than  we  did  on  reclamation  projects 
at  home. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
consistently  pointed  out — and  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  him — this  Congress 
has  made  substantial  reductions  in  for- 
eign aid  and  reductions  in  other  items. 
I  remember  the  cry  that  went  up.  when 
we  took  away  one  of  the.«;e  programs  that 
we  thought  was  wasting  money,  and 
sought  to  cut  it  down. 
Mr.    CAPEHART.     Mr.    President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  knows  to  whom  I  refer — 
Mr.  Arthur  Larsen.  We  were  willing  to 
give  him  as  much  money  as  his  agency 

had  had  the  previous  year 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment,  but  the  Senator  would 
not  yield  to  me.  I  want  to  get  some  in- 
formation before  this  body.  I  refer  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  USIA.  He  did 
not  know  what  the  Administrator  was 
spending  it  for  or  where  he  was  spending 
it.  We  asked  him  to  ascertain  the  facts 
and  tell  us  in  2  or  3  days. 

Former  Senator  Knowland  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  were  members  of 
the  committee.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  was  a  member.  I 
think  we  all  agreed  that  the  Agency 
made  a  vciy  poor  ca.se,  and  we  cut  its  re- 
quest. We  had  a  vote  on  the  floor.  I 
think  there  were  20  votes  in  favor  of  the 
A.cency's  request. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  are  going 
to  want  more  appropriated  for  reclama- 
tion projects.  Some  are  going  to  want 
more  for  foreign  aid.  Can  we  not  differ 
without  questioning  each  other's  integ- 
rity or  labeling  one  party  as  the  party  of 
spendcr.s  and  the  other  party  as  the  party 
of  savers?  Let  us  rea."-on  among  our- 
selves and  go  over  requests  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb. 

I  want  to  save  every  little  penny  I  can 
save.  It  does  not  mean  I  am  a  spender 
because  I  want  to  vote  for  a  housing  bill 
and  because  I  voted  to  restore  $800  mil- 
lion for  foreign  aid  last  year.  I  may 
support  foreign  aid  this  year.  Our 
President  asked  me  to  try  to  restore  $800 
million.  I  did  not  go  on  television  and 
say.  "He  is  a  spender.  Beware  of  him." 
I  said.  "Mr.  President.  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  v.i.sdom  of  the  request, 
but  I  am  I'.oing  to  resolve  the  doubts  in 
your  favor,  because  if  anyone  has  had 
experience  in  this  matter,  you  have  had. 
I  think  you  have  had  more  experience 
in  this  field  than  I." 

My  vote  was  the  deciding  vote  on  re- 
storing several  hundred  million  dollars 
to  the  appropriation  for  foreign  aid. 
Last  year  we  got  several  hundred  milllion 
dollars.  We  could  not  get  all  we  wanted. 
Senator  Knowland  and  I  defended  the 
administration  against  amendments 
which  would  have  further  cut  the  amount 
in  the  bill.  Who  were  the  spenders  and 
who  were  the  .savers  then? 

No  one  has  a  monopoly  on  patrioti.-m 
or  thrift.  We  are  all  good  Americans. 
We  do  not  want  to  have  one  party  labeled 
as  the  party  of  spenders,  or  the  party  of 
treason,  or  the  party  of  Socialists,  be- 
cau.se  the  people  will  not  take  that  kind 
of  stuff.  They  showed  it  when  they  did 
not  permit  anyone  to  run  against  Eujicne 
Debs.     They  knew  he  was  gone. 

In  the  last  election  the  majority  party 
did  not  lose  one  single  seat  in  this  body. 
For  one  of  the  first  times  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic,  the  majority  party 
picked  up  15  new  Senate  seats,  and  a  few- 
Republicans  won  by  a  hair's  breadth. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
handed  me  an  article  showing  results 
of  a  Gallup  Poll,  which  some  persons 
have  been  quoting  quite  loosely.  The 
poll  shows  that  in  the  1958  election  56 
percent  of  the  people  voted  for  the 
Democrats  and  43  percent  for  the  Re- 
publicans. 


Since  then  the  Republicans  have  been 
climbing.  The  people  have  been  reading 
some  of  the  Republican  speeches. 

The  Democratic  trend  today  is  58  per- 
cent to  42  percent 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will 
finish  this  sentence,  and  then  conclude. 

I  am  going  to  work  as  diligently  as  I 
can.  as  leader  of  the  majority,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  to 
get  the  budget  in  balance. 

I  know  two  ways  to  balance  the  budget. 
One  is  to  sit  in  a  rocking  chair  and  quit 
working,  to  sit  and  chew  and  go  on  re- 
tirement and  to  be  paid  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  and  do  notliing. 
The  other  way  is  to  get  up  before  day- 
light, work  until  after  dark,  do  more, 
and  build  more,  for  the  country.  I  am 
for  the  latter  v.ay. 

But  I  am  going  to  screen  these  appro- 
priation bills.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
be  lectured  on  spending.  When  this 
Congress  sliall  have  finished  its  work 
this  year.  I  predict  it  will  be  found  that 
we  increased  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  and  cut  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  President. 
This  is  not  going  to  be  a  "me  too" 
Congress — at  least  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  on  either 
side. 

When  it  is  all  over.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  a  sound  fiscal  policy  and  a  balanced 
budget.  I  tiiink  we  can  have  one  if  we 
quit  a.ssuming  that  only  one  party  is  the 
patriotic  one  and  the  other  party  is 
made  up  of  spendthrifts  and  spenders. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  .state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  status  of 
the  time  remaining  to  either  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  to  proceed  for — I  was 
going  to  say  a  moment.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  one  of  the  majority  leader's 
'moments."  which  I  think  was  about  15 
minutes  long,  but  I  .shall  be  content  with 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  ripht  to  object.  I  must  object 
unless  this  side  is  granted  the  same 
amount  of  time  as  the  other  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  spoke  in 
the  time  which  was  allotted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  object  un- 
less the  request  is  modified  to  give  our 
side  the  same  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  do  not 
need  all  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  8  additional  minutes,  the 
minority  leader  to  have  5  minutes  and 
the  majority  leader  to  have  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  a  couple  of  Senators  have 
asked  me  for  time  to  speak.  I  have  been 
unable  to  give  it  to  them.  I  insist  on 
being  granted  the  same  amoimt  of  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  well. 
We  shall  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Mr.  President 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  point  of  order.  Let  us  have  the 
unanimous-consent  request  acted  on. 

The  PRESIDiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  What  is  the 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  the  request 
of  the  Senator  Crom  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  request  to  provide  for 
5  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest has  been  modified  to  provide  for 
5  minutes  to  either  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  much  time 
remains? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  Is  no 
time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Pfesident,  may  we  have  the  re- 
quest acted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
[Laughter] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fiom  Indiana  is  recosnized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  all  friendliness, 
since  the  majority  leader  made  so  much 
to-do  about  the  fact  that  he  would  not 
yield.  I  will  ask  the  question:  Was  the 
long  speech  the  Senator  made  not  on  my 
time  rather  than  on  his  own  time? 
[Laughter.] 

I  am  not  complaining  about  that. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing.  I  think 
the  majority  leader  has  proved  conclu- 
sively, without  a  question  of  doubt,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  con- 
trols appropriations  and  ought  to  con- 
trol them.  I  hope  from  this  time  on  we 
shall  control  appropriations  even  more 
than  we  have  In  the  past. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dre  s  an  observation  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  listen- 
ing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  Uke  to  have 
the  majority  leader  reinstitute  his  re- 
quest now  to  have  printed  in  the  Recghd 
the  letter  that  he  discussed,  which  was 
one  coming  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  do  that  on  his  own  time  and  in 
his  own  manner? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Texas  withdraw  the  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  withdrew 
it.  I  have  5  minutes  which  I  plan  to  use 
discussing  tbat  matter  and  others. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  trust 
that  request  will  be  renewed,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  objection  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  because  I  want  the  whole 
story  to  be  told. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  qualities 
about  the  majority  leader  is 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  so  that  we  can  hear  the 
Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  suspend  until  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  order.  All  persons  desiring  to 
confer  will  retire  to  the  cloakrooms. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  qualities  about  the 
majority  leader  is  that  he  can  often  per- 
sist in  error.  I  think  the  whole  record 
ought  to  be  made,  because  I  have  seen 
this  allegation  about  how  much  the  ma- 
jority cut.  ostensibly  with  Republican 
aid.  in  the  85th  Congress.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  as  it  has  been  presented  from 
time  to  time  it  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  What  we  want  to  know  is:  What 
is  the  picture  with  respect  to  all  spend- 
ing? We  will  not  get  that  story  entirely 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  observe  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robehtson],  is  present  in  the  Chamber. 
How  eloquently  he  waxed  on  occasion 
about  bypassing  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  getting  money  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  by  other  methods  and 
devices. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks.  Mr. 
President.  I  had  expected  to  have  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  rema'-ks  a  statement 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  indicat- 
ing what  happened  with  respect  to  all 
spending,  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
Pi-esidenfs  requests,  to  show  the  ultimate 
result  after  the  vetoes  and  Republican 
opposition  had  a  chance  to  be  registered. 
However.  I  do  not  have  the  statement  at 
hand  now.  and  shall  have  it  inserted  at 
some  future  time. 

Then  we  shall  see  whether  there  was 
a  cut  or  whether  there  was  an  increase. 
Then  we  shall  determine  also  whether 
this  applied  to  2  years  instead  of  1.  I 
am  willing  to  stand  on  the  record  any 
time. 

I  think  sometimes  of  the  fellow  who 
saw  an  automobile  accident  out  home, 
when  he  was  put  on  the  stand  to  testify. 
Counsel  said,  "Did  you  see  the  accident?" 
He  said,  "Yes,  sir."  Counsel  asked,  "How 
far  were  you  away  when  the  accident 
happened?"  He  said.  "Twenty-two  feet 
nine  and  three-quarter  inches."  Coun- 
sel looked  at  the  court  and  looked  at  the 
jury  and  said,  "Well,  Smartie.  tell  the 
court  and  jury,  how  do  you  know  it  was 
twenty-two  feet  nine  and  three-quarter 
inches?"  He  said,  "When  it  happened,  I 
took  out  a  tape  measure  and  measured 
from  where  I  stood  to  the  point  of  im- 
pact, because  I  knew  some  lawyer  was 
going  to  ask  me  that  question." 

The  question  has  been  asked,  and  we 
are  going  to  get  all  the  facts.  Including 
the  facts  with  respect  to  bypassing  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.    When  that 


matter  is  resolved  I  think  it  will  set  up 
an  entirely  different  story.  I  am  williiig 
to  let  the  Government  record  speak  elo- 
quently in  cold  figures  on  that  point. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
want  a  partial  record  to  be  made;  I  want 
the  full  record  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  permission  to 
have  the  letter  printed  in  the  Record  a 
few  moments  ago.  Under  a  reservation 
of  objection.  I  withdrew  my  request.  I 
want  to  now  read  the  letter  into  the 
Record. 

The  letter  is  dated  October  2.  1958. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  Hon.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  Democratic  leader.  US.  Sen- 
ate. Washington,  D.C..  and  is  signed  by 
Everard  Smith,  clerk.  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SaltonstallI  has  prob- 
ably confirmed  this  in  the  last  few 
moments,  perhaps  with  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  If  I  am  in  error  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  say  so.  Anyway, 
the  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Johnson  :  Tlie  two  tables 
attached,  appearing  In  the  Daily  DlRett  of 
September  12.  1958,  represent  Uie  total 
appropriations — 

That  is  what  we  are  requested  to  make. 
We  do  not  make  expenditures;  we  make 
appropriations;  and  the  administrative 
officials  acciunulate  them  and  accumu- 
late them,  carry  them  over  and  carry 
them  over,  and  accumulate  them  and  ac- 
cumulate them.  They  are  asking  for  ap- 
propriations. 

I  read  further  from  the  letter — 

represent  the  total  appropriations  made  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  85th 
Congress. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  estimates — 

That  is,  budget  estimates — 

considered  during  the  Ist  session  of  the  85th 
Congress — 

That  is,  every  kind  of  estimate  which 
is  submitted — 

amounted  to  $64,638,110,610. 

That  is  what  was  requested,  roughly 
$64.6  billion.  I  hope  Senators  will  keep 
that  in  mind.  That  is  the  request  that 
came  to  us. 

Senators  can  rim  themselves  down  if 
they  wish  to.  Senators  can  brand  them- 
selves as  spenders  if  they  wish  to.  but  I 
am  going  to  defend  them,  because  Sena- 
tors voted  to  reduce  those  requests  from 
$64  billion  to  $59,589,731,631,  a  reduc- 
tion— capitalize — emphasize — 
a  reduction  in  the  budget  estimates  by  the 
Congress — 

Not  by  the  Democrats  but  all  the  Con- 
gress, although  the  Democrats  were  in 
control  of  the  Congress — 

of  $5.058.378.97&— 

Ii-  the  first  session. 
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The  former  Senator  from  California, 
Mr.  Knowland,  and  I  had  an  agreement 
that  we  would  call  the  roll  to  see  if  any 
Senator  wanted  to  reduce  or  wanted  to 
add.  We  wanted  to  reduce  these  re- 
quests.   We  did  that. 

I  believe  I  am  correct,  though  I  am 
speaking  from  memory,  when  I  s?.y  we 
called  the  roll  on  every  appropriation 
bill  and  in  each  instance  it  was  either 
unanimous  or  there  were  less  than  five 
votes  against  us. 
'  I  read  further  from  the  letter: 

Tlie  total  estimates  considered  during 
the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
amounted  to  $73,272,659,573  nnd  the  appro- 
priations to  $72,653,476,248.  or  a  reduction 
In  the  budget  estimates  by   the  Congres.<i — 

All  of  us — 
of   $619,183,325. 

The  figures  In  the  tables  nre  exclusive  of 
permanent  appropriations  esthnnted  nt  $U,- 
346    million    for    the    fiscal    year    1058    and 
$8,334  million  for  the  fiscal  year   1959. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EVKRARD    SMITH, 

Clerk.     Senate     Appropriations     Com- 
mittee. 

Those  last  two  fln:Hres  include  auto- 
matic expenditures,  such  as  interest  on 
the  public  debt  and  the  return  of  taxe.s 
and  matters  like  that,  largely  handled 
in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  a  final 
point.  I  do  not  claim  that  is  a  record 
made  by  the  Democrats.  I  claim  that  i.s 
a  record  made  by  this  institution  of 
which  I  am  so  proud,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

I  simply  ask  people  to  reserve  judg- 
ment on  what  we  arc  going  to  do  this 
year.  Before  we  are  branded  as  spend- 
ers, Kive  us  a  chance.  I  ask  people  to 
reserve  comment,  because  I  am  afraid 
they  are  going  to  oversell  some  of  their 
people  to  the  point  where  they  will  have 
to  come  back  to  ask  us  to  restore  some 
of  the  cuts  which  may  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Senate 
will  give  me  more  time  I  will  yield.  My 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
more  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  granted  I  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  figures  were 
given  to  me,  as  the  Senator  said.  They 
are  substantially  the  figures  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  should  like  to  add 
one  point,  in  the  interest  of  accuracy.  I 
know  the  Senator  wants  to  be  absolutely 
accurate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  the  letter 
accurate,  as  I  read  it? 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  have  the 
letter.  There  is  just  one  additional 
amount.  As  I  understand,  those  figures 
do  not  include,  when  we  consider  all 
Federal  expenditures,  programs  financed 
by  borrowing  authority. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  stated  that,  and«pointed  it  out, 
and  referred  to  interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  other  matters. 

What  I  wi.sh  to  point  out  in  the  30 
seconds  I  may  have  left  is  trt«t  the  Con- 
gre!5.s — all  of  us — ought  to  be  proud  of 
our  record.  We  reduced  the  President's 
request  by  $5,600,000,000,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  we  gave  him  SI  billion 
more  than  he  asked  for  defense.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  do  that  well  this  year; 
but  give  us  a  chance.  By  cu">tom,  ap- 
propriation bills  originate  in  the  otlier 
body. 

I  understand,  from  rending  the  news- 
papers, that  some  of  the  items  will  be 
trimmed  pretty  effectively.  Some  of  my 
friends  may  he  put  jn  an  embarra.ssing 
position  and  we  may  be  a.skcd  to  restore 
some  of  this  money  before  we  are 
throu'^h.  So  I  a.'k  them  not  to  be  too 
much  occupied  with  putting  labels  on  us. 
There  are  prudent  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle;  and  we  are  going  to 
save  every  dime  we  can,  consistent  with 
good  national  policy. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRK'  EN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First  I  must  find  out 
how  much  time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ha.s  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DIFiKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  1  minute,  so  as  to  equalize 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecTfOn?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yielded 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well.  I  ask  that 
the  majority  leader  be  granted  an  addi- 
tional minute.    I  have  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSE:N.  No.  I  have  1  minute 
in  my  own  right.  I  ask  for  an  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  is  granted  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  According  to  the 
clock,  I  now  have  120  seconds.  I  yield 
60  seconds  to  the  distingui:^hed  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case  I. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  require 
60  seconds. 

The  total  figures  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  1  are  substan- 
tially correct,  in  comparison  with  the 
recapitulation  of  estimates  and  appro- 
priations for  the  1st  and  2d  sessions  of 
the  85th  Congress.  I  have  the  tables 
before  me.  I  think  the  tables  as  a  whole 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate.     I 


therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  two  tables  shown  in  the  compilation 
of  appropriations  for  the  1st  and  2d  ses- 
sions of  the  85th  Congress  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  insertion  of  the  ta- 
bles in  the  Record.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  says  that  the  letter  from 
the  clerk  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  substantially  correct.  Does 
that  mean  it  is  correct,  or  is  there  an 
error? 

Mr.  CASK  of  South  Dakota.  There  is 
a  little  vaiialion  from  the  figures  shown 
in  the  tables. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Which  I.s 
conect — the  Senator's  tables  or  the  clerk 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee? 

..Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  tables  are  undoubtedly  correct, 
Tiioy  are  contained  in  bound  vol- 
umes  

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  are  bound  does  not  make 
them  any  more  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No;  but 
the  figures  arc  shown  in  detail,  bill  by 
b:il. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  question  the  totals  as  given  by 
the  .slafT  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee'^ 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  rea- 
son I  should  like  to  have  the  itemiza- 
tion made  a  part  of  the  Record  is  that 
it  would  make  clear  just  where  the  in- 
creases and  reductions  were  made. 

Much  was  made  during  the  85th  Con- 
gre.s,s,  and  much  is  made  in  this  Con- 
gres.s,  of  the  defense  picture. 

Of  the  $5  billion  by  which  the  first 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  reduced 
the  Presidents  requests,  $2,368  million 
represented  a  reduction  in  the  request 
of  the  President  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  country  has  heard  much 
about  the  failure  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration to  provide  adequately  for 
defen.'-e. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  and  I  defy 
any  Senator  to  deny  it — that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  u.se  all  the  appropriations 
we  made  for  defense.  Some  of  the 
money  is  impounded.  Let  us  not  trj' 
to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  intelli- 
gent people.  I  do  not  pass  judgment  on 
the  President's  decision  to  impound  cer- 
tain funds  and  refusing  to  spend  them: 
but  that  is  a  fact,  and  no  Senator  can 
deny  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  I>akota.  Mr. 
President,  what  about  my  unanimous- 
consent  request,  which  I  made  in  my 
own  time,  to  have  placed  In  the  Record 
certain  tables  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, as  required  by  law? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  tables  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  understood  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  lUinois,  as 
modlfled,  it  was  that  each  side  have  an 
additional  minute.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  not  used  his  minute.  He  was 
speaking  a  moment  ago  on  a  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen] 
ELSked  for  1  additional  minute,  which  re- 
quest was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  if  he  did  not  modify  his 
request  so  as  to  request  1  minute  addi- 
tional for  each  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did;  and  nothing 
happened  to  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  request  was 
put. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect: and  I  reserved  the  right  to  object, 
and  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  tables 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understood  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  be  for  2  additional  minutes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  stated  that  he  had  1 
minute  remaining,  and  that  he  desired 
only  1  additional  minute.  The  Chair 
put  the  request,  which  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 
The  Senate  gave  consent  to  grant  an  ad- 
ditional minute.  The  Senator  used  the 
additional  minute  which  the  Senate 
granted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Chair  is  in  error.  First  of  all,  I 
yielded  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  1  minute  left. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  major- 
ity leader  may  have  an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Cliair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
der.stand  I  have  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  very  distinguished 
member  of  another  Ugislative  body — 
and  I  must  be  careful  not  to  transgress 
the  rules— referred  to  the  1960  budget  as 
a  ponders'  budget.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

A  very  distinguished  legislator  of  an- 
othi^r  body — and  incidentally,  he  comes 
from  the  greatest  unfro;;en  State  in  the 
liuon.  the  great  State  of  Texas — stated 
fiiU  the  GOP  budset  is  a  "booby  trap." 
I  believe  our  distinguished  majority 
!!\T.;ci-  referred  to  it  aj  a  propaganda 
budcct.  Adjectives  are  not  going  to 
cliange  it. 

I  stand  on  the  observations  I  made. 
We  want  to  see  what  the  whole  picture 
IS,  not  merely  what  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  v'ill  stand  on  that  observation 
too,  any  time,  anywhere. 


I  did  not  hear  whether  my  request  was 
granted  to  include  in  my  remarks  certain 
figtires  to  be  obtained  from  the  Budget 
Bureau  with  respect  to  the  whole  picture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  respect  to  the  table  which  the 
Senator  requested  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  has  that  request  been  acted 
upon?    I  assume  it  has. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  as- 
sumption if  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  take  10  seconds  to  say  that 
I  know  of  nothing  I  can  do  to  control 
expenditures  except  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions. The  President  determines  what 
is  to  be  spent  and  what  is  to  be  im- 
pounded. However,  we  did  reduce  ap- 
propriations, and  that  is  a  record  of 
which  all  of  us  should  be  proud. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mark  Twain  once 
said,  in  a  New  Years  resolution,  "I  am 
going  to  live  within  my  income  this  year, 
even  !f  I  have  to  borrow  money  to  do 
it."     ILaughter.l 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mj-.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  all  time 
been  used  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  May  the 
amendment  be  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  section  305  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sex:.  305.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  tlie  following:  "The  arjgregate  of 
capital  grants  with  respect  to  all  the  proj- 
ects of  a  local  pubUc  agency  on  which  con- 
tracts for  capital  grants  have  been  made 
under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  obtained  by  adding  together  the 
amounts  for  each  such  project  determined 
by  multiplying  its  net  project  cost  by  the 
applicable  percentage.  Such  percentage, 
which  shall  apply  to  each  project  receiving 
initial  Federal  recognition  during  the  period 
specified,  shall  be  66  =  i  per  centum  for  the 
period  prior  to  July  1,  1960;  60  per  centum 
for  the  period  between  July  1.  1960,  and  June 
30,  1961.  Inclusive;  55  per  centum  for  the 
period  between  July  1,  1061,  and  June  30, 
1962,  Inclusive:  and  50  per  centum  for  any 
time  thereafter:  Provided.  That  the  per- 
centage for  any  project  for  which  no  planning 
advance  or  grant  is  received  and  retained  by 
the  local  public  agency  and  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator, at  the  request  of  such  agency, 
may  approve  on  a  three-fourths  capital  grant 
basis  shall  be  75  per  centum,  or  such  lesser 
percentage  as  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  generally  consistent  with  the  percent- 
age of  net  project  costs  hereunder  applicable 
at  the  time  to  projects  not  so  approved." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 


before  the  proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Administrator, 
on  and  after  July  1.  1949.  may.  w:th  the 
approval  of  the  President,  contract  to  make 
capital  grants  with  respect  to  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title  aggregating  not  to 
exceed  $1,650  million,  which  limit  sliall  be 
Increased  by  $250  million  on  July  1  in  each 
of  the  years  1959,  I9G0.  1961.  196i.  1963.  and 
1964 :". 

(c)  Section  104  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  104  Every  contract  for  capital  grants 
under  this  title  sliall  require  local  grants-in- 
aid  in  connection  with  the  projects  involved 
wliicii,  together  with  the  local  grants-in-aid 
to  be  provided  in  connection  with  all  other 
projects  of  the  local  public  agency  on  which 
contracts  for  capital  grants  have  theretofore 
been  made,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  aggregate  net  project 
costs  involved  and  the  sum  described  in  the 
second  sentence  of  section  lC3ia)." 

(d)  The  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  110(e)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "second  sentcr.ce  '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "third  sentence". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expiied.  The  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  1 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
MuRR.^Y]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  NeubergerJ  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
fMr.  Bible  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  NeubergerI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges  1 . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mai-yland  IMr.  Beall]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  in  the  State  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Martin i 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Goldwater]  are  detained  on  official  buM- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hamp  hire 
[Mr.  Bridges  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Neuberger].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  N'^w 
Hampshire  would  vote  "yea"  and  li;t> 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoldwaterI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible  1.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  v.as  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 34 


Allott 

Capehart 

Curtis 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Dirksen 

Bush 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Dworshak 

Butler 

Cooper 

Ea<=tland 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cotton 

Ervin 

I 


4. 
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rcbruary 


5 


1959 


Prear  Morton 

Hlckenlooper  Mundt 

Holland  Prouty 

Hruska  Robertson 

Jordan  Russell 

Lnusche  Schoeppel 

McClellan  Smathers 

NAYS— 56 
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Stennls 
Talrnadge 
Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N  Etok. 


Alkpn 

Aiui.i  =on 

B.irtlctt 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

CiinoU 

I   ■  f,  N  J 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

D  jujl.ia 

Elk'nder 

Engle 

Fj. bright 

Gor* 

Oroen 

Clrueau.g 

Hart 


Eonll 

Bible 
Birigea 


McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 

O  Mahoney 

Pastore 

Proxinire 


Hartke 
Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnson,  Tex       

John-.ton,  S  C.     Rando'ph 
Keating:  Saltonstall 

Kefauver  Scott 

Kennedy  Smith 

Kerr  Spurkman 

Linger  Synungton 

Long  WUoy 

Mft'j;nu'-on  Wiil'.ain':,  N  J. 

Manslleld  Yarboroiie;h 

McCarthy  Young.  Ohio 

McOce 

NOT  VOTING  -8 


Ooldwater 
Kuchel 

Mai  tin 


Murray 
NeubtTger 


So  Mr.  Capeharts  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment  was  rejected   be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  tablo. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
c  reed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
d  Mit,  the  Scinlor  from  Orecjon  I  Mr. 
Morse  i  has  at  the  desk  an  amendment, 
which  has  been  printed  .'^^everal  days, 
which  would  strike  from  the  bill  the  $125 
million  guarantee  of  college  housing' 
fund.s.  The  bill  also  contain.s  an  au- 
thorization for  $:00  million  for  college 
housing. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  would  reduce  the  $400  million  to 
$r>00  million  and  would  eliminate  tlie 
$125  million  guarantee  fund.  The 
amendment  is  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Fi'Lr.noHTl.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sp.arkm.vn).  the  Senator  from 
Orek'on  I  Mr.  Morse  I.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  CapihartI.  and  my.self. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  not  be  read, 
but  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
tlie  RKco.fD. 

The  IRKSIDINCl  OFFICLR.  Without 
ob.iection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  piste  130,  line  19.  srrke  ou|  ••^l.32r..00n,- 
OOiJ"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$1  '^as  - 
000  OUO" 

On  );.».'e  1.30.  line  21,  .str.ke  out  '$150.- 
OiO.OOO"  and  insert  In  liuu  thereof  ■•$137- 
oV,"  1H,0", 

On  |vi  re  130,  line  24,  ftrihc  ovt '  $7.')  OOO.OOO' 
n-.Kl  in.<^f  rt  In  lieu  thereof  "Sei!. 500.000". 

Sirlke  nut  the  ni.^tter  that  appears  be^tn- 
iim-^  on  line  9.  page  13.',  throut;li  line"  10. 
pa  ;e    135 

On  pane  137,  strike  nut  lines  7  and  8. 

On  p.ge  137.  line  9.  strike  out  -(Qr'  and 
l:;-i  rt  in  lieu  thereof  '"(8)  ". 

On  page  138.  line  6.  after  the  semicolon, 
In.-crt  "and". 

On  pai,'e  138.  line  7,  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
in.frt  m  lieu  thereof  "(9)  ". 

On  pa^'e  138.  strike  out  lines  10  through  13. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
d,-:-.t,   the  amendment  strikes  from  the 


bill  the  $125  million  college  guarantee 
fund,  as  the  Morse  amendment  does,  and 
reduces  the  college  housing  fund  from 
$400  million  to  S300  million. 

It  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment in  detail  later. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who 
has  waited  a  long  time  this  morning, 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes  to  address 
the  Senate  on  a  very  important  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  AMERICAN 

TRANSPORT     PLANE     IN     SOVIET 
RUSSIA 

^Tr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  1 
o'clock  p  m  today,  the  State  Department 
is.sued  a  release  throwing  some  li-'ht, 
upon  the  circum'^tances  which  attended 
the  finding  of  an  American  transport 
plane  on  the  territory  of  Soviet  Rus.si;i. 
Seventeen  American  boy.s  were  in  that 
plane,  which  was  destroyed  on  Russian 
territory  la:-t  September  2. 

Inquiry  was  made  about  the  circum- 
stances which  brou'^ht  that  plane  down. 
No  satisfactory  answer  was  given  by  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Six  bodies  were  alleged  to  have  been 
found.  Those  six  bodies  were  turned  over 
to  the  US.  Government.  The  other  11 
have  remained  unaccounted  for. 

Our  State  Department  alleged  that 
tl.e  plane  had  been  shot  down.  The  So- 
viet Govtrnment  denied  the  allei'ation. 
A  tout  2  weeks  ago.  Mikoyan  attended  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreii^n  Relations.  It  was  a  courtesy 
luncheon.  I  asked  Mikoyan  at  that 
mei'lin ;  to  explain  the  mystery  sur- 
roundiiig  the  situation  and  to  de.sciibe 
what  had  happened  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets.  I  a:!;ed  Mi!:oyan  where  the 
other  11  men  were. 

Mikoyan  said.  "Tlicre  is  no  mystei-y. 
Your  plane  was  found  upon  our  territory. 
There  were  six  bo:  s  in  it.  And  we  turned 
those  bo:,  s  over." 

I  said  to  him,  "Where  are  the  other 
II?" 

ILs  answer  to  me  wa*s,  "You  have  no 
faith  in  us." 

I  then  said  to  him,  Tt  is  not  a  matter 
of  faith." 

lie  an.swered,  "H-Teafter.  if  your  Gov- 
ernment will  tell  us  when  your  jilaneswill 
be  over  our  territory,  how  many  per -on.s 
are  in  tl^.e  planes,  and  what  the  mission 
is.  sucii  a  thint;  will  not  happen." 

I  was  jarred  by  what  he  said,  jarred  to 
the  point  where  I  did  not  think  quickly 
rnou'^h  to  a,<k  another  question.  I  should 
have  asked  him.  "What  relationship  was 
theie  between  the  finding  of  the  missing 
plane  on  your  territory  and  our  failure 
to  tell  you  that  the  plane  would  be  over 
Soviet  territory?" 

That  was  the  end  of  that  conversation. 

Mr.  President,  some  very  shocking  in- 
foiTnation  has  been  disclosed  today. 
Our  Government  asked  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Soviets  to  listen  to  a  transcribed 
tape  showing  the  conversations  between 
the  Russian  pilots  who  were  chasing  the 
American  plane,  and  who  finally  .shot  It 
dcv,  n.    The  Russian  Amba.?cador  said  he 


would  not  want  to  interpret  the  record- 
ing on  the  tape. 

Well,  that  recording  is  now  available, 
and  I  shall  read  some  of  what  it  says. 
Two  Russian  planes  were  in  the  air.  and 
the  two  Russian  pilots  were  talking  to 
each  other.  I  shall  read  now  a  transla- 
tion of  part  of  the  transcript  of  the  tape- 
recorded  radio  conversation  between 
those  Soviet  fighter  pilots  who  partici- 
pated in  the  attack  on  our  C-130  plane 
on  September  2,  11?58: 

I  am  at  niaxlniuni  bpeec 
RD'^er. 

What  Is  VMur.''' 
Three  thous-ancl 
I  read  you  excellently. 

Five  hundred  and  eli;hty-three,  I  read  ex- 
cellently, 

I  road  18  excellently. 

Unilersttxxl  altitude  100. 

ITnderst(-')d 

In  the  ii'Ti'iuest.  about  seven  balls  here. 

Very  poor,  alincst  UDiie. 

Then  the  talk  '-:oes  on. 
rinally  there  i>,  the  following: 

I  am  climbing.  I  am  201,  I  am  climbing. 
Hvv^'cr. 

H  i,:f  r  •  •  •  5E2. 
1  am  l()^>kl^.t^ 

To   the  s'vifh  there  l.s.  2  3   halls 
Five    hundred    i>i;d    eli,'hty-two,   I    see    the 
target,  tn  the  rU'ht 

I    see    the    tarj;i-t,    a    lars^e    one. 

Its   altiiude   Is    luo.    as    yi)U   said. 

I  am  201.  I  see  the  Uir^et,  attack? 

I    am   201,    I   am   attacking    the   target. 

\n\i  are  uncierr tood. 

I  am  attarkini;  the  target. 

.^^tand  by 

The  target  Is  a  Iark?e  one. 

Attack, attack.  218  attack. 

t:t;..id  by 

five  hui.died  and  ei-hty-two  •  •  • 

The  t..r^ct  Is  a  transi)urt,  fuur-englneu 

R  'crr. 

K   tier, 

I  wi)  hundred  and  one.  I  am  attacking  the 
t.ir-  I  t. 

T.ir.'ct  speed  is  300.  I  am  R'linR  along 
With    it.      It    IS    luraiiig    lowurU    liie    fence. 

The  tar.tet  Is  burning. 

There's  a  hit 

Tile  tar.'(  t  is  burnin'^,  S^-2. 

The  tii:  .vl  is  bankih'-: 

It  is  gun,;  t^iward  the  fence. 

Open  tire. 

Twi)  hundred  and  eighteen,  are  vou  at- 
tarl.in^? 

Ye- ,  yes. 

The  tar -et  Is  burnlncr 

The  tail  nssnnbly  i.s  fallini;  off  the  lar'.;et. 

E  L;lity-two.  qm  ymi  sec  me^'  I  am  In  front 
of  liie  larktet. 

Li.k, 

0!i' 

L'l.ik  at  him,  he  will  n<>t  ^.n  away,  he  is 
air.-  icly  fallin; 

Yes.  he  is  f..llinK:  I  will  finish  htm  o.T. 
tv)V",    I    vili    iinl'h    him    (f.    on    the    run. 

The  t.<ri,'ct  has  lost  control,  it  is  going 
do'.vn, 

NwA-  \hc  t.ir-TCt  v.;Il  fall  •  •  • 

E.^'My-l-Ao,  a  !!'.  tie  to  the  ri«ht. 

The  target  hps  ttirned  over  •  •  • 

Th"  tartlet  is  falling;    •    •    • 

Ephty-two.  I  see.  I  am  watching  the 
tariret.  1  see. 

Aha.  y.iu  see.  it  Is  falllnR. 

Yrs  •  •  •  furm  ui\  r-o  home. 

Alter   my    third    pass,   the   target   started 

bU'-nlng. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  is  argued,  "Take 
the  word  of  the  Soviets  and  believe  that 
they  are  moving  in  a  conciliatory  way  to- 
ward  the  aciucvcment  of  peace,"  I  say 
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to  my   colleagues,   "Be   a   bit   doubtful 
about  it." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy In  the  chair) .  The  time  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1959 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  57)  to  ext-end  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  prDvision  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  renewal 
of  urban  communities,  and  for  other 
purpKxses. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Dirksen]  be  added  to  the 
amendment  at  the  desk,  as  a  cosponsor; 
it  IS  the  amendment  which  reduces  by 
a  total  of  $225  billion  the  amount  of 
the  bill.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1.  who 
yesterday  and  last  evening  urged  this 
course  upon  us,  also  be  included  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  author  of  the  $125  mil- 
lion amendment,  the  guaranteed  hous- 
ing amendment,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSE],  which  he  prepared  in 
support  of  his  amendment,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  pending  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Mouse 

Mr.  President.  la.st  night  I  Introduced  an 
amendment.  No.  2  4  59 — B.  The  amend- 
ment strikes  from  the  committee  bill  the 
section  guaranteeing  loans  from  private 
lenders  for  academic  facilities. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
S  3713  introduced  in  the  85'h  Congress  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr.  Clark) 
authorizing  direct  loans  to  educational  In- 
stitutions for  academic  facilities,  as  well  as 
housing  It  will  be  recalled  that,  due  largely 
to  the  energetic  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  much  of  that  bill  was  Incor- 
porated Into  the  housing  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  late  In  the  last  session.  I  was  very 
pleased  at  the  time  that  the  Senate  took 
that  action. 

Now,  In  the  pending  bill,  part  of  the  loan 
funds  for  that  program  are  again  Included. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950  is  authorized  In  the  bill  to  make  direct 
loans  to  educational  institutions  for  the 
construction  of  new.  or  the  rehabilitation 
of  existing,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  re- 
lated academic  facilities.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million  dollars  Is  made  available 
for  these  direct  loans;  the  rate  of  Interest 
is  the  s;une  as  that  for  college  housing  loans, 
which  Is  currently  2\  percent. 

Let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  only 
Improvements  that  might  be  made  on  that 
provision  would  be  to  make  the  funds  avail- 
able as  grants,  rather  than  loans  and  In- 
crease the  amount.  But  lending  money  at 
low  Interest  rates  to  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  badly  needed  class- 
room facilities  is  the  next  best  thing.  It  is 
an  excellent  Investment. 

Our  experience  with  the  college  housing 
loan  program  has  been  so  successful  that 
Congress  should  have  no  hesitation  In  ex- 
panding It  to  other  facilities.  I  know  the 
Institutions  are  somewhat  reluctant  to  press 


a  loan  pro?:ram  for  classrooms  and  libraries 
because  they  have  no  revenue  from  such 
facilities  to  pledge  against  the  loan,  as  they 
do  In  the  case  of  dormitories. 

But  I  do  not  have  any  fears  on  that  count. 
Our  colleges  and  universities  pay  thlr  debts. 
Tlie  Government  has  gotten  back  Its  money 
from  the  college  housing  program.  The 
statement  was  made  In  the  hearings  that 
there  has  not  been  a  single  default  In  the 
housing   loan  program. 

I  know  of  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
superb  record  would  also  extend  to  loans 
for  other  academic  construction. 

Having  expressed  my  support  for  expand- 
ing the  direct  loan  program  to  include  aca- 
demic facilities,  let  me  now  turn  to  the 
guarantee  section. 

The  administration  has  responded  to  the 
urgent  need  for  classrooms  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  in  typical  fashion:  it  has 
snid;  'Go  to  lending  institutions  and  pay 
tlie  rate  of  interest  they  fix.  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  guarantee  the  loan." 

I  submit  that  reply  Is  only  an  evasion;  It 
does  niithing  at  all  to  help  the  institutions. 
Their  records  are  such  that  if  they  can  find 
a  private  lender  at  all,  they  will  repay  the 
loan.  The  Interest  rate  will  be  higher,  of 
course,  and  private  loan  money  for  class- 
room facilities  may  be  hard  to  find,  tut  If 
they  are  able  to  swing  such  a  loan,  the 
Federal  gtiarantee  won't  mean  a  thing.  It 
anpears  to  me  that  the  administration  Is 
offering  a  form  and  no  substance,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  retain  it  In  the  bill. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  statement  of  Hurst  R.  Anderson,  presi- 
dent of  American  Diiiverslty.  Dr.  Anderson 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  which  represents  139  educa- 
tional organizations  and  1,032  institutions. 
Dr,  Anderson  states  that  his  presentation 
also  has  the  approval  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities,  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  and  the  Association  for  Higher 
Education  of  the  National  Elducatlon  As- 
sociation. 

He  says  on  page  474  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings: 

"The  projxjsed  $100  million  authorization 
to  guarantee  the  ta.\able  obligations  of  pri- 
vate institutions  Is  merely  an  idle  gesture. 
.Since  there  has  never  been  a  default  by  a 
college  or  university  on  a  housing  loan  from 
any  source  in  the  entire  history  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education,  a  Federal  guarantee 
Is  known  to  be  unnecessary,  and  would  have, 
so  far  as  we  can  determine,  no  effect  toward 
lowering  the  Interest  charged  by  private 
lenders. 

"The  only  Justification  for  this  authoriza- 
tion is  that  It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  risk, 
and  since  there  Isn't  any  real  risk,  we  cannot 
see  how  It  could  be  reduced  by  the  authori- 
zation of  this  $100  million  item." 

Although  the  amount  now  In  the  bill 
differs  somewhat  from  the  figure  upon 
which  Dr,  Anderson  was  testifying,  his  con- 
clusions are  still  applicable. 

I  say  to  those  in  the  administration  whose 
concern  for  the  budget  is  solely  for  its  total 
cost  and  not  for  its  value,  here  Is  a  way  to 
cut  $125  million  from  the  total  authorization 
In  this  housing  bill.  It  is  only  a  paper  re- 
duction, of  course,  but  it  was  only  a  paper 
Increase,  too.  The  provision  would  not  help 
the  Institutions;  it  does  not  make  money 
available  to  them.  It  only  lists  a  figure  of 
$125  million  in  private  loans  It  will  guar- 
antee: it  is  not  $125  million  which  the  tax- 
payers woiUd  be  putting  up.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  hearings  In  support  of  It;  It  is  only 
mentioned  as  being  an  idle  gesture  by  the 
very  people  aCTected  by  It. 

Let  us  rid  this  bill  of  figures  that  are  only 
used  by  the  administration  to  support  its 
cry  of  excessive  spending  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  Congress.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
here  about  the  need  for  economy  and  cutting 


down  the  total  of  this  housing  bin.  So  let 
us  stick  to  meaningful  provisions.  The 
housing  needs  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  financial  needs  of  oior  educational  facili- 
ties are  serious,  and  deserve  to  be  met  with 
legislation  that  will  help  alleviate  them. 
The  section  I  seek  to  strike  from  the  bill  does 
not  meet  that  test.  It  only  serves  to  inflate 
the  total.  Therefore,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  there  is  no  desire  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  this  amendment ; 
and  I  understand  that  the  amendment  is 
acceptable. 

If  we  can  now  vote  on  the  amendment, 
we  then  can  call  up  another  amend- 
ment; and  then  some  of  us  can  go  to 
lunch. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  did  not  hear  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have 
asked  that  we  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  calls  for  a  reduction 
to  the  extent  of  a  total  of  $225  million, 
and  then  we  can  call  up  another  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator is  net  proposing  that  some  of  us 
be  prevented  from  speaking  on  the 
amendment,  is  he? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  is  still  available  to  this  side:  and 
before  the  vote  is  taken,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  no  re- 
quest has  been  made  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  make  my  own 
position  clear:  This  amendment  goes  in 
the  proper  direction,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment it  does  not  go  far  enoui;h. 

However,  when  one  is  offered  half  a 
loaf,  although  he  is  looking  for  a  full 
loaf,  obviously  he  will  not  turn  down  half 
a  loaf  of  bread.  Nevertheless,  the 
amendment  will  not  make  any  change  in 
my  determination  to  vote  against  the 
bill  basically,  as  it  now  stands. 

I  do  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
undertaking  to  improve  the  bill.  It  has 
been  improved  very  materially  by  the 
amendment  adopted  on  yesterday — I 
refer  to  the  amendment  on  direct  loans; 
and  it  is  about  to  be  improved  further 
by  the  pending  amendment.  But  I  still 
insist  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

So,  Mr.  President,  although  I  am  glad 
to  cosponsor  the  amendment  because  it 
is  beneficial  up  to  a  limited  point.  I  still 
reserve  the  right  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  that  the  record  may  be 
clear  regarding  the  impact  of  this  hous- 
ing bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
and  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  I  call 
attention  to  the  administration's  esti- 
mate of  budget  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960,  under  Senate  bill  57, 
as  amended,  and  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.    These  figures  show  that 
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Senate  bill  57  will  call  for  expendi- 
tures amounting  to  $135,700,000  more 
than  the  administration's  proposals. 
One  hundred  million  of  this  increase  is 
for  direct  home  loans  to  veterans  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas.  That 
money  may  not  be  used.  So  I  wish  to 
make  this  point:  If  the  bill  in  its  pre.sent 
form  is  passed,  following  adoption  of  the 
amendment  which  now  is  at  the  desk, 
the  bill  will  contain,  for  next  year's 
budget,  $135  million  more  authorizations 
than  those  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  Of  those  $135  million.  $100 
million  is  for  direct  loans  to  veteran.^;, 
which  the  administration  .says  they  will 
not  need,  anyway,  because  the  hir^her  in- 
terest rate  will  make  it  unnecessary.  If 
that  contention  is  correct,  and  if  we  do 
not  need  to  use  the  $100  million,  then 
there  will  be  a  difference  of  $35  million 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  can  get  the 
spenders  and  the  savers  that  close  to- 
gether, with  a  difference  of  only  $33 
million  between  their  positions,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  most  important  do- 
me.stic  measures  the  Contuess  ever  will 
handle,  I  think  we  have  done  a  reason- 
ably good  job. 

Mr.  CAPEHAHT.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  m'  '> 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEIIART.     f'y  fiyurcs  show  a 
difference  of  $140   million;    but  t  shall 
not  artiup  about  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  $149,- 
300.000,  under  Senate  bill  57;  and  the 
administration  has  S4  6.0  00 J  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  it;  and  iliat  leaves  $135  - 
700.000. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  official  figure.-,  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  REcor.a. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordeieci  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.s: 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
wi.sh  to  substantiate  what  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  has  just  now  stated:  If  the 
bill,  as  it  has  been  amended  up  to  this 
point,  is  passed,  and  if  no  further  addi- 
tions are  made  to  it,  and  if  the  $150  mil- 
lion is  loaned  to  veterans,  the  difference 
between  what  the  Senate  will  have  passed 
and  what  the  administration  originally 
requested  will  be  $135  million.  If  the 
$150  million  is  not  used  in  direct  loans 
and  it  may  not  be  used,  and  let  us  hope 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  it.  It  would 


make  a  difference  of  only  $35  million  to 
$40  million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  $150 
million  is  not  used,  the  difference  would 
be  $35.7  million. 

Mr.    CAPEHART.      In    all    fairness    I 
think  we  ousht  to  say  that  for  the  bene- 
/fit  of  the  President,  the  benefit  of  the 
press,  and  the  benefit  of  the  record. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  cannot 
arrive  at  a  difference  to  the  dollar  be- 
tween the  propo.sals  of  each  othei-,  when 
we  take  a  bill  of  this  .scope  and  magnitude 
and  consider  it  th.orou^hly,  as  the  cluir- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  IMr.  Si>ark- 
M,\N  I  and  as  the  rankint,-  minority  mem- 
ber I  Mr.  CAPEHAnTl  and  a.s  the  chairman 
of  the  full  cornmittce  IMr.  Fui  bright  I 
did.  and  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  and 
adopt  amendments,  as  we  have,  in  a  give- 
and-take  attitude,  an  attitude  of  rea.son- 
ablcness  and  of  meeting  each  other  half- 
.  way. 

Me.ny  times  I  have  resolved  my  doubts 
in  favor  of  the  adminutiation  "that  re- 
sulted in  considerably  more  expense  than 
S3,5  million.  We  may  have  to  do  it  later 
on  in  the  year. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted, 
r.s  the  Senator  froni  Indiana  has  .so  v:cll 
saiii — and  I  think  he  has  said  manv 
things  well.  We  have  fo-md  ourselves 
.-o  much  in  a'-rcemcnt  that  I  hope  we  can 
i:ia.s.s  the  bill  before  disar  recment  devel- 
ops. Eut  if  the  bill  is  passed  we  shall 
h-i.e  a  bill  which,  in  the  language  of  the 


beaaior  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Case  I. 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  admin- 
i.stiations  lecomn^.ondations. 

Mr.  DIRKREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ponatcr  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  we  are  dealing 
vilh  assumptions  when  we  make  money 
available  and  then  say  it  will  not  be 
spent.  St^condly.  there  i.s  no  empha.'^is 
on  the  fact  that  the  bill  goes  bevond 
lOGO 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  tluit  point" 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  .nm  not 
m.ikint,  that  a'-sumption.  I  think  we 
r.,-ed  di:  ect  loans  for  veterans.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  a.gain.-,t  vetci-ans  in  the 
rural  areas.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
;uiminisLration  has  contended — and  I  a.sk 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
correct  me  if  I  am  not  correct — that  with 
the  increase  in  interest  rates  provided, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  u.se  the  money. 
That  is  the  administration's  and  our 
Presidents  contention.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  the  argu- 
ment a.eain.st  the  $150  million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
going  to  assume  that  will  happen.  I 
think  there  has  to  be  a  fund  available 
to  show  that  if  veterans  are  made  to  pay 
through  tlie  nose,  the  Government  will 
lend  them  the  money.  The  administra- 
tion assumes  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
use  the  money.  It  is  the  a.ssumption  of 
the  administration  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  not  ours.  If  the  assumption  is 
correct,  there  will  be  a  difference  of  onlv 
$35  million.  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  not  the  whole 
story,  if  the  majority  will  allow  me  to 
proceed.     I  still   contend    it   is   an   as- 


sumption, because  what  has  been  sought 
has  been  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
processinj  and  procedural  facilities 
available  so  the  loans  can  be  handled 
virtually  on  an  PHA  basis,  and  so  the 
credit  can  go  into  remote  and  inacces- 
sible areas. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  no  emphasis 
of  the  fact  that  this  program  will  con- 
tinue for  a  course  of  years.  We  are  au- 
thorizing money  for  future  years.  That 
lx?comes  a  consideration  for  the  ad- 
ministration. 

FMiiilly.  It  is  said  we  get  together 
wiliiin  $35  or  $40  million 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  For  next 
year.     I   v. ant   to   make    it   abundantly 


clear  that  I  am  talking  about  the  next 
year's  bud  vet.  I  grant  that  over  the 
year.s  much  more  is  involved.  I  do  not 
want  to  mislead  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  $35  million 
is  S35  million;  and  $40  million  is  $40 
million.  Even  though  we  have  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  dealing  with  billions, 
it  is  still  a  lot  of  money,  which  has 
to  come  from  the  taxpayer.  It  still  con- 
stitutes a  hole  in  the  budget,  which  was 
submitted  in  the  hope  that  its  main 
lines  could  be  ob.servcd.  so  when  the 
record  was  finally  closed  there  would  be 
a  balanced  bud'jct. 

I  close  on  this  one  note.  I  think  some- 
times of  the  .siory  of  the  young  lady  who 
.said  to  a  very  attractive  young  man.  "I 
will  marry  you  if  you  save  $1,000."  But 
all  her  associates  were  gettini^  married, 
and  she  was  '.netting  eager.  One  day  she 
said.  "How  much  did  you  save?"  He 
said.  "$35."  She  .^aid.  -Thafs  enough." 
ILnughter.  I 

What  is  provided  may  be  enuugh.  but 
in  my  book  it  is  not  enough.  While 
others  may  di^auree.  that  represents  my 
viewpoint.  I  must  assume  my  statement 
is  correct,  bccau.se  I  think  it  is  con- 
sonant with  the  administration's  view- 
point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  Jjis  con- 
tributions. I  make  no  prediction  about 
what  the  outcome  will  be  as  to  action 
on  the  pending  bill,  but  I  remind  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  of  the  somewhat 
inconsistent  [)o.siiions  in  which  some 
persons  may  fnd  themselves.  The  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  take  the  lid  oft 
FHA.  It  wanted  the  sky  to  be  the  limit. 
The  administration  said.  "Let  us  have  no 
limit." 

We  have  retained  the  ceiling  on  FH.'^. 
We  have  .said  that  ConRres.s  must  a^t 
again  when  Ih?  Government  has  us-d 
up  the  pre.sent  authority.  We  have  spid 
authori/..itioiis  must  be  obtained  from 
Congre.'^s. 

Some  have  been  talking  about 
gettnig  every  pcjund  of  flesh.  The  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  Utke  the  c^^nmg 
off  so  there  would  be  no  limitation.  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  going  to  take 
the  responsibility  to  provide  moneys  for 
veterans'  housing  if  moneylenders  will 
not  lend  veterans  money  in  this  era  of 
high  interest  rates,  when  municipal 
bonds  which  are  tax  exempt  are  selling 
so  they  give  a  return  of  4  percent,  which 
gives  some  people  the  equivalent  of  10, 
or  12,  or  15  percent  return;  when  almost 
one-tenth    of   our   budget    goes    to   the 
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moneylenders  as  interest  on  the  debt. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  request  for 
FUA  which  came  from  this  administra- 
tion had  no  limit  at  all — the  sky  was  the 
limit  on  FHA. 

If  it  is  irresponsibility  to  provide  these 
fiinds  when  we  are  going  to  put  above 
our  door  a  welcome  sign  to  the  money- 
1.  ndcr  to  lend  money  to  provide  a  roof 
over  the  heads  of  the  veterans  who  ear- 
ned Old  Glory  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe  and  brought  it  back  without  a 
stain;  and  when  we  are  going  to  let  the 
moneylenders  charge  5' 4  percent  in- 
terest, in  an  effort  to  induce  them  to  pro- 
vide roofs  over  the  heads  of  the  men  who 
fought  for  the  moneylenders;  then  there 
is  a  simple  answer — if  the  moneylenders 
lend  tliem  the  money,  we  will  not  touch 
tiicse  funds. 

The  administration  says  it  is  sure  they 
will  lend  them  the  money.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  administration  can  speak 
for  the  moneylenders.  If  the  money  is 
not  loaned,  it  will  not  be  used.  If  it  is 
not.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  saying.  "We  are  going  to  take 
some  money  and  lend  it  to  veterans  in 
rural  areas  where  they  have  a  difficult 
housing  problem." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  v.ant  to  got  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
record  is  straight,  and  if  not,  that  the 
Senator  will  correct  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  majority 
leader  said  the  lid  was  being  taken  off. 
I  am  sure  he  meant  that  applies  only  to 
FHA  regular  mortgages  on  homes  where 
the  Government 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
record  not  show  that  I  said  that? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  stand 
on  the  record.    I  think  I  said  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  was  on  insured 
mortgages,  where  a  fee  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  is  paid,  and  the  FHA  now  has  a 
reserve  fund  of  about  $800  million. 

Those  arc  the  kinds  of  mortgages,  of 
course,  which  will  never  cost  the  U.S. 
Treasury  a  nickel  unle.ss  the  people  de- 
fault upon  them.  If  there  is  a  default, 
the  property  is  taken  over  for  resale. 
Up  to  this  time.  I  think  the  record  shows 
the  Government  has  made  money  on 
that  operation.  And  I  know  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  able  Senator  believes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  it 
has.  It  is  a  good  program.  However, 
this  is  a  contingent  liability.  We  pru- 
dent fellows  have  to  keep  in  mind  all 
contingent  habihties.  If  we  should  have 
a  depression,  and  if  things  should  go  into 
a  tailspin,  we  could  wind  up  with  a 
headache.  But  that  has  not  been  true 
yet.     I  think  this  is  a  good  program. 

I  still  want  the  record  to  show  that  it 
was  the  Congress  which  insisted  on  a 
limitation  and  a  recheck  by  other  Con- 
presses  when  this  amount  is  used  up,  and 
tins  administration  said,  "the  sky  is  the 
hmit  so  far  as  the  FHA  is  concerned." 
I  want  the  people  of  the  country  to  im- 
derstand  that. 

I  hope  we  can  act  on  this  amendment 
and  can  reduce  this  amount.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  publicly 
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Stated  he  does  not  think  the  fund  for 
direct  loans  to  veterans  will  have  to  be 
used  if  we  raise  the  interest  rate. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  think  It 
will  be  used,  because  we  do  have  some 
money  in  that  fimd.  It  is  a  revolving 
fimd. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  think  it 
might  be  used,  if  we  put  it  there.  That 
is  the  difference.  If  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  prophetic,  as  he  could  be,  then 
there  would  be  only  a  $35  million 
difference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  very  brief  ob- 
servation ? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  delightful  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  majority  leader 
13  correct.  The  Senator  did  emphasize 
the  fact  that  he  was  talking  about  FHA 
loans.  To  make  it  abundantly  clear  to 
the  38.000  people  who  receive  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  that  is  private  mon- 
ey. With  respect  to  private  money  one 
talks  about  interest  rates  in  order  to 
coax  the  money  out. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Piivate 
money. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  G,  ::r.ced 
bv  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  does 
make  a  difference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  private  money, 
Mr.  President.  When  one  talks  about 
interest  rates  it  makes  me  think  about 
the  very  eloquent  observations  made  by 
the  majority  leader  when  the  session 
started,  when  he  talked  about  this  dy- 
namic country.  Money  is  dynamic.  It 
is  the  accumulation  of  thrift.  That  is 
the  way  one  gets  capital.  Money  be- 
comes a  commodity  in  the  market  and 
it  keeps  abreast  of  whatever  the  econ- 
omy calls  for. 

If  one  talks  about  putting  on  ceilings, 
then  one  reverts  to  a  static  economy. 
Whether  there  is  a  lid  on  it  or  not  does 
not  make  much  difference  so  long  as  the 
money  is  poui-ed  into  useful  and  con- 
structive channels. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dcnt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  realize  we  have  been  forced  to 
put  a  Ud  on  interest  rates? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Definitely  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Surely. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  approaching  that 
ceiling.  I  will  say.  Some  of  our  Gov- 
ernment securities  are  selling  at  pretty 
high  prices  now. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  veterans'  rates 
are  i^4  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  borrowing.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  limited  to  4Vi  percent, 
and  we  are  now  just  about  to  the  limit. 
Some  securities  are  bringing  about  4 
percent. 

I  caution  our  friends  that  in  this  day 
of  high  interest  rates  we  already  are  at 
4  percent,  and  the  lid  is  on  at  4^4  per- 
cent. I  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  that  lid  lifted  very  easily. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  remember  vjvidly 
the  discussion  on  this  floor  last  year 
when  the  ceilings  on  interest  rates  were 
contrived  and  contemplated  on  the  floor. 
The  walls  of  Rome  almost  shook  and  fell 
with  the  oratory  in  the  Senkte  Chamber, 
but  the  Democrat  Party  is  presenting  the 
increase  in  interest  rates.  The  walls  of 
Rome  have  not  fallen  yet.  The  housing 
starts  reached  a  yearly  rate  of  1.4  mil- 
lion. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  need  to  prolong 
the  discussion  further.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration's record  is  quite  good  on 
this  point. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  able  friend  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  contribution. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  construction  of  more  houses 
than  any  man  in  this  Chamber  I  know 
of.  I  commend  tiie  Senator  for  the  val- 
iant efforts  he  has  made  through  the 
years  to  bring  housing  to  all  the  people. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  majority  leader's  yielding 
to  me,  and  I  also  appreciate  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  who  just  stepped  out 
of  the  Chamber,  will  return. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  and  Mr.  CLARK  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  T 
asked  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksfnI 
to  come  back  to  the  Chamber  for  just  a 
moment,  and  I  shall  not  detain  him  lon.c. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  a  brief  col- 
loquy between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Elinois  and  me  with  reference  to 
the  revolving  fund  of  the  veterans'  direct 
loan  program.  The  Senator  at  that  time 
.said  he  wished  that  I  would  document 
the  case.  I  will  do  that  by  referring  to 
the  Congressional  Record  for  April  9, 
1951.  At  that  time  there  was  under  dis- 
cussion the  proposition  of  extending  the 
direct  loan  program  which  had  been 
written  into  the  law  the  year  before. 
We  included  in  the  program  for  the  first 
time  the  revolving  principle.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  at  that  time  said: 

I  tiilnk  the  amendment  establishes  a  good 
principle  which  will  be  useful  in  other  days. 
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Some  years  ago  I  Introduced  a  bill— and  I 
trust  I  shall  find  time  to  reintroduce  It — to 
compel  nearly  every  lending  agency  of  the 
Government  to  make  the  paper  It  holds 
available  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  buy  It  If 
he  will  buy  It  on  terms  of  par.  meaning  the 
unpaid  balance  plus  the  accrued  Interest. 
Had  we  had  that  kind  of  provision  years  at;o. 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the 
Farm  Srcurity  Administration,  and  the  RFC 
could  have  sold  whatever  paper  they  had 
and  could  have  accumulated  a  revolvur^ 
fund.  Thus,  not  so  much  lendlnK  power  by 
Vi'ay  of  appropriations  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  would  have  had  to  be  provided. 

If  there  are  servicing  institutions  tiiat  are 
Willing  to  buy  such  paper  at  par,  It  should 
be  ollered  for  sale  at  it.ited  period.^. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  sulxscribe  to  the  ceneral 
principle  which  ha.'?  been  anncunced  here, 
and  I  hope  we  can  carry  it  tiirougii. 
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ful    in    getting    that   exten.<;lon    through    In 
the  form  In  which   It  has  operated. 

Mr.  DiRKsEN.  Mr.  Prc-^idt  tit.  Just  let  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  document  the  Record, 
instead  of  guessing. 


That  is  the  procrram  which  set  thi.';  up 
on  a  revolving  basis,  and  v.  hich  ha.s  con- 
tinued on  through  the  years  and  will 
continue  on  through  other  years.  I  re- 
member quite  well  I  welcomed  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  program  at  that  time 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  remem- 
bered it  quite  clearly  when  I  referred  to 
It  on  Wednesday.  I  am  Rlad  to  recall  it 
to  the  Senator's  recollection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  more  remarks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  readily  appreci- 
ate that  sometimes  the  Record  can  rise 
to  haunt  one,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Record  which  my  good  friend  cites  to- 
day deals  with  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  proposal 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  to  com- 
pel every  Government  agency  to  sell  the 
mortgages  in  its  portfolio.  In  those 
early  days  that  included  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  other  agen- 
cies. The  object  was  to  compel  "the 
agencies  to  sell  the  mortgages  in  their 
portfolios  in  order  that  private  buyers 
who  wanted  to  buy  them  could  do  so.  and 
bail  the  Government  out  of  its  indebted 
position. 

That  Is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
what  Is  Involved  at  the  present  time  with 
respect  to  direct  loans,  only  because  the 
facilities  heretofore  wei-e  not  available 
Now  It  is  proposed  to  continue  down 
the  road  and  make  the  Treasury  a  bank 
for  direct  lending.  That  Is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  may  refresh 
the  Senator's  recollection,  this  is  what 
I  said  on  Wednesday: 

I  wish  to  remind  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from  Illinois  that  when  this  question 
came  up  for  extension— I  believe  It  was  in 
1052  or  1963.  but  I  do  not  remember  Just 
when  the  Senator  from  Illinois  came  to  the 
Senate,  and  perhaps  he  will  enlighten  me 
on  that  point:  but  it  was  the  first  extension 
after  that  time— the  Senate  incorporated 
the  revolving-fund  provision  with  Uie  an- 
nual contribution  method  provision-  and 
I  remember  quite  well  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  took  the  noor  and  had  some  good 
words  to  say  about  the  program  and  about 
Ui.s  revolving  feature.    He  was  most  help- 


My  only  purpose  is  not  to  criticize  the 
Senator  i!um  Illinois,  but  to  do  what  l:e 
a.skcd  me  to  do,  n.-^mely,  document  the 
record.  I  remembered  th  ■  record  quite 
clearly.  I  certainly  am  not  critical  of 
what  the  Senator  said  then,  or  what  l:e 
.says  now  with  reference  to  tlie  revolv- 
iiv.   fund. 

Ihe  revolvintT  fund  for  the  VA  direct 
loan  pro'jram  wa.s  e;stablisiied  in  1951. 
The  pio '.ram  ha.s  come  down  liiroU",li 
tlie  years  under  the  revolvini,'  fund,  with 
the  automatic  ai>propi:atirn  which 
ccmes  to  it  each  year.  Ihc  direct  loan 
program  i.s  a  "ood  pi i''- ram. 

Mr.  UIRKSEN.  I  b 'lieve  the  di.s- 
tiiuuii.sh- d  Senator  from  Alabama  r.ot 
hold  01"  ihp  wrons,'  rcc'/.d.  becau.se  it  has 

no  bcarnu?  on  the  point  b(  fore  us. 

Air.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  Ihe  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  read  what  I  .said  on 
Wodnc.Hiay  when  I  referred  to  the  fact 
tliat  ho  approved  the  revoh  in^  fund. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  told  me  to 
document  the  record.  Here  is  the 
record.  On  April  9,  1951.  the  amend- 
ment which  was  under  consideration  was 
the  rcvolvin.!,'  fund,  and  the  extension  of 
the  pro[;ram.  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  approved. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  point  at  issue  in 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
8  yeans  auo  wa.s  in  connection  with  an 
entirely  different  subject. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlie  direct  loan 
program  which  the  Senator  is  criticizing 
i.s  still  operating  un(i(>r  the  revolving 
fund,  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
approved  back  in  1951.  I  repeat,  it  is  a 
Bood  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  say 
one  word  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment on  college  housin.s?  on  which  action 
was  just  taken,  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  keep  certain  things  in 
mind. 

The  reduction  In  the  college  housing 
provi.'^ion  is  from  $400  million  to  S300 
million.  It  ha.s  been  indicated  that  that 
leaves  us  still  In  excess  of  the  adminis- 
trations  proposal. 

Mr,  President,  we  do  not  know  whether 
It  does  or  not.  because  It  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  programs  with  respect  to 
which  the  administration  has  not  yet 
given  us  Its  full  pioposal.  The  adminis- 
tration proposes,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fl.scal  year  1959.  $200  mlllon.  and 
proposes  to  come  forward  later  with  an 
additional  request.  We  do  not  know 
whether  that  request  will  be  $200  million 
more,  the  same  as  was  proposed  in  1959 
or  what  It  may  be. 

With  respect  to  the  $125  million  loan 
guarantee  program,  that  was  not  my 
pioposal.  It  came  from  the  adminis- 
tration. The  program  was  proposed  by 
the  administration  last  year.  It  Is  true 
that  the  administration  did  suggest  the 
program  this  year,  mainly  because  the 
agency  has  not  brought  forward  Its  en- 
tire college  housing  program  for  this 
year.  But  that  was  the  recommenda- 
tion which  was  made  to  us  last  year 
I  do  not  remember  what  the  figure  was 


I  am  inclined  to  think  the  administra- 
tion proposed  an  appropriation  of  $250 
million.  Our  committee  cut  that  figure 
in  half,  and  recommended  $125  million 
Now,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  have 
eliminated  the  $125  million.  I  think  it 
is  well  to  keep  the  record  clear  as  to 
where  the  various  propo.sals  come  from 
and  what  they  amount  to  in  dollar 
amounts. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  w  hich  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  staled. 

The  PRE-'IDIKG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rherie  island  will  be  stated. 

Uie  LEt.r.sLATivE  Clerk.  On  pa^e  K^S 
between  linos  11  and  12.  It  is  pioposcd 
to  JUS.  rt  a  new  subtection.  as  follows; 

(d(  Section  406(c)  of  the  Hcusinr  Act  of 
1956  !s  amended  by  s'rlklng  out  -3  years''  jn 
the  l.rsi  jiiuvibo  and  Inberting  In  lieu  thereof 
"j  yenrs." 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  diotin.uui^hed  chairman 
of  the  sulx-ommittee.  I  believe  it  is  non- 
controversial  and  is  acceptable  to  all 
The  i)urposc  of  the  amendment  is  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  time  in  which  mili- 
tary per.sonnel  and  civilian  employees  of 
the  Navy  may  continue  to  occupy  war 
hou.sin.-  project  RI  5-3.  formerly  RI- 
37013,  also  known  as  the  Tonomy  Hill 
project,  which  is  presently  owned  by  the 
Housing  Authority  of  Newport,  R.I. 

The  Lanham  Act.  as  amended,  pro- 
vided that  all  war  housing  projects  con- 
structed pursuant  to  that  act  should  be  " 
disposed  of  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
when  the  need  for  such  projects  tenni- 
npted.  The  act  further  provided  that 
these  projects  would  be  conveyed  to 
local  hou.sing  authorities  for  use  as  low- 
rent  public  housing. 

In  attempting  to  abide  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Lanham  Act.  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  HHFA  in  early  1956.  com- 
menced arran.gements  to  convey  the 
Tonomy  Hill  project  to  the  Newport 
Housing  Authority.  The  Department  of 
the  Navy,  however,  objected  to  such  con- 
veyance because  360  units  of  the  project 
were  occupied  by  naval  personnel  who 
would  have  been  forced  to  vacate  the 
project  if  It  were  conveyed  for  low-rent 
purposes. 

In  order  to  avoid  working  a  hardship 
on  the  nava.  per.sonnel  then  occupying 
the  project  since  other  rental  housing  In 
Newport  was  in  extremely  short  supply 
the  Housing  Act  of  1956  provided  the 
Administrator  with  authority  to  convey 
the  project  to  the  local  public  agency  for 
low-rent  purpo.ses,  except  the  act  further 
provided  the  Newport  Housing  Authority 
with  the  authority  to  reserve  360  units 
of  the  project  for  a  3-year  period  to  hoase 
military  personnel,  regardless  of  their 
income. 

The  3-year  period  provided  in  the 
Plouslng  Act  of  1956  will  terminate  on 
December  31. 1959. 

I  am  advised  that  the  military  person- 
nel and  civilian  employees  of  the  Navy 
now  occupying  this  project  still  require 
such  quarters,  and  unless  the  date  for 
occupancy  Is  extended,  these  personnel 
will  be  evicted.    I  am  further  informed 
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that  rental  housing  in  Newport  is  still 
in  sJiort  supply. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  would  ex- 
tend the  time  of  occupancy  of  the  360 
units  by  militaiy  personnel  and  civilian 
rrnployees  of  the  Navy  for  a  period  of 
2  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  neither 
the  Department  of  Defense  nor  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  ob- 
ject to  this  extension.  In  addition,  the 
extension  has  been  requested  by  the  New- 
port Housin,-;  Authority. 

I  have  before  me  a  telegram  which  I 
have  received  from  William  J.  Donovan, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Newport,  R.I.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  thi.s  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl;e 
Record,  as  follows: 

Newport.  R.I..  February  4.  1909. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
Senate  O^cc  Building, 
W'a^'iinpfon.  D  C: 

Section  4O61CI  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  housing  project 
No.  RI-37013  to  our  authority  and  also  for 
the  transfer  of  two  projects  to  the  Philadel- 
phia, Pa  .  ainhuriiy.  This  section  provided 
for  prioriij-  for  mi^tary  personnel  for  3  years 
with  respect  to  a  specified  number  of  dwell- 
ing units.  Section  705  of  the  housing  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate today  provides  Tor  the  extension  of  pref- 
erence for  military  personnel  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  Insofar  as  tlie  Philadelphia 
projects  are  concerned.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  attempt  to  amend  section  705  to 
provide  for  an  extension  of  the  preference 
for  3  years  Insofar  as  the  Newport  project 
Is  concerned.  Admiral  Cormmelon,  base 
commander  in  Newport,  and  we  are  In  agree- 
ment that  this  amendment  Is  desirable. 

With  our  best  regards. 

Wm  .1.  Donovan. 
Errcutive  Secpiary.  thr  Housing  Author- 
ity of  the  City  of  Newport,  R.I. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yie^d. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  understand, 
the  amendment  would  operate  only  with 
respect  to  one  project. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  operate 
with  respect  to  only  one  project,  con- 
cerning which  an  exemption  was  made 
nt  the  time  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  Newport.  R.  I. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  hr.ve  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agrecln.q  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PREsroiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  be  sUted. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  117. 
between  lines  19  and  20,  It  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  second  at^ntence  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  Administra- 
tion is  further  authorized  i.o  make  grants  to 


State  planning  agencies  for  statewide  com- 
prehensive planning  work  Including  re- 
search and  coordination  activity  directly  re- 
lated to  urban  needs." 

On  i>age  117.  line  20.  strike  out  ".(b)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  117,  between  lines  21  and  22,  In- 
sert a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(d)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"'  Immediately  following  "Sec. 
701",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlns;: 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'comprehensive  planning'  means — 

"(1)  long  range  physical  planning  for  all 
public  facilities  by  the  planning  agency 
analyzing  functional  needs  over  a  20-  to 
30-year  period  based  upon  general  planning 
d.Tta  and  future  land  use  patterns  Inte- 
grated into  an  overall  and  comp>OEite  plan; 

"(2)  long  range  fiscal  planning  by  the 
plannlnc:  agency  and  governmental  fiscal 
authorities  analyzing  long  range  fiscal  re- 
quirements, and  preparing  a  fiscal  program 
to  meet  the  development  costs; 

"(3)  capital  Improvement  programing  by 
the  plannUig  agency  and  governmental  fiscal 
authorities  to  achieve  a  scheduling  of  Im- 
provement projects  that  comprise  the  firrt 
5  to  6  years  of  the  long  range  physical  and 
fiscal  plans  based  on  a  determination  of 
relative  urgencies; 

"(4)  Integration  and  coordination  of  all 
functiin;il  plans  of  the  Interested  govern- 
mental departments  or  subdivisions  by  the 
planning  agency; 

"(5)  coordination  of  Intergovernmental 
planned  activities  by  the  planning  agency  to 
achieve  a  reconciliation  of  planning  activi- 
ties among  adjacent  States,  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  and  authorized  planning 
agencies:  and 

"lO  preparation  of  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  and  programs  in  sup- 
port of  the  foregoing.  No  grants  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  defray 
the  co^ts  of  administration  or  enforcement 
of  such  measures  or  programs." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with^he 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanI 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
CapehartI,  and  they  have  agreed  to  take 
it  to  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  discussed  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  amendment  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. I  am  not  certain  just  what  the 
net  effect  of  the  amendment  might  be; 
however,  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
will  be  happy  to  take  It  to  conference. 

Ml'.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent,  in  order  not 
to  consume  an  undue  amount  of  time,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  pai't  of  my  remarks  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  the  amendment. 

There  belnK  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  SrNATOK  Saltonstall  in  Ex- 
planation or  PROPosro  Ami  ndmknt 

Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  as 
amended  now  contains  authority  for  the 
Housing  Administrator  to  make  planning 
grants  to  State  planning  agencies  to  provide 
assistance  for  planning  work  to  be  done  by 
small  communities  lacking  adequate  plan- 
ning resources.  It  also  provides  authority 
for   planning  granta   In  metropolitan  and 

regional  areas,  cities,  and  towns,  and  coun- 
ties which  have  suffered  damage  due  to 
various  catastfophlc  acts  of  Ood.  and  areas 
threatened  with  urbanization  due  to  the 
impact  of  Federal  installations. 


The  section  contains  no  authority  for 
planning  grants  for  statewide  planning  work. 
Furthermore,  the  section  does  not  in  any 
way  advert  to  the  desirability  of  the  planning 
now  provided  for  or  any  statewide  planning 
to  be  coordinated  with  planning  In  adjacent 
States   or   political    subdivisions   thereof. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  701 
would  make  It  possible  for  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  planning  grants  to  State  plan- 
ning agencies  In  support  of  comprehensive 
planning  work  and  would  define  the  term 
"comprehensive  planning." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  stim- 
ulate the  States  to  make  statewide  plans 
and  to  coordinate  such  plans  and  the  plans 
of  political  subdivisions  of  the  Slates  with 
each  other  and  with  the  planning  of  ad- 
jacent States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
such  adjacent  States.  The  amendment  is 
premised  on  the  belief  that   the  needs  of 

particular  cities  and  towns  and  regions 
within  a  State  can  most  efHclently  and  ef- 
fectively be  met  if  they  are  considered  as 
part  of  the  larger  and  related  needs  of  the 
State.  It  also  recognizees  that  there  Is  fre- 
quently a  relationship  between  such  needs 
and  those  of  adjacent  areas  outside  the 
State. 

If  the  comprehensive  planning  contem- 
plated by  the  amendment  is  carried  out  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  all  such 
needs  will  be  better  provided  for  In  programs 
which  may  be  developed  to  meet  them.  An 
obvious  example  may  be  seen  In  the  case  of 
Wa.-^hington,  D.C.,  whose  planning  should 
certainly  be  coordinated  with  that  of  ad- 
jacent States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  brings  the  86th  Congress 
face  to  face,  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  central  issue  in  our  public  life. 
That  central  issue  is  whether  we  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  President  too.  will 
face  up  to  the  critical  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  and  master  them 
by  bold  action,  or  whether,  through 
timidity  and  because  of  a  reverence 
for  obsolete  pennypinching  economic 
thcoiT — a  soi't  of  fiscal  folklore  about 
the  budfiet — we  are  going  to  pretend 
these  pi'oblems  do  not  exist  or  fail  to 
deal  with  them. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
what  tliese  problems  are.  They  are  rec- 
ognized. Identified,  admitted:  but  wc 
have  not  yet  faced  up  to  ma.sterinK 
Uicm. 

One  of  these  critlciil  problems  l.s  hous- 
ing for  the  American  people.  Our  na- 
tional goal  was  stated  some  10  years  a^o 
In  the  HousiiiR  Act  of  1949:  "A  decent 
home  in  a  suitable  living  enviromnent 
for  every  American  family."  We  have 
made  some  prorress  towards  that  goal 
In  Uie  last  10  years,  but  not  much.  F*s- 
timates  vary,  but  it  is  a  fair  statement 
that  10  million  American  famlUes  ai-e 
presently  living  In  homes  which  are 
either  unsafe,  un.sanitary,  or  both. 
These  are  our  slums — a  national  dis- 
grace. Many  of  these  slums  are  in  rural 
areas,  but  a  large  majority  of  them  are 
in  the  cities  of  America. 

But  we  have  other  housing  problems 
besides  the  slums.  America's  popula- 
tion is  growing  at   an  explosive  rate. 
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New  families  are  being  formed  daily. 
Old  housing  is  steadily  becoming  unin- 
habitable or  is  being  burned  or  is  torn 
down.  We  would  have  a  housing  prob- 
lem in  America  even  if  we  had  no  slums. 

Experts  are  in  agreement  that  we 
need  2  million  new  housing  units  each 
year  for  the  foreseeable  future  if  we  are 
to  attain,  within  the  lifetime  of  any  of  us 
in  this  Chamber,  the  goal  set  forth  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949:  A  decent  home  for 
every  American  family. 

This  bill  takes  a  few  short  strides  for- 
ward towards  meeting  that  goal.  It  is  a 
good  bill  and  I  shall  support  it  on  final 
passage;  but  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought 
to  be.  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  im- 
prove it  as  we  move  forward  in  the 
debate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  tell  the  Senate 
who  the  authors  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  were. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Senator  Wagner.  Sena- 
tor Taft.  and  Senator  Ellender. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  Senator's 
Judgment,  does  the  present  bill,  S.  57. 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  rather  put  it 
this  way.  It  takes  a  few  short  strides 
in  that  direction.  However,  to  my  way 
of  thinking  it  is  inadequate.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  perhaps  the  late  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  no 
longer  with  us.  and  who  was  one  of  the 
original  authors  of  the  bill,  would  find 
himself  in  agreement  with  me  in  my 
statement  if  he  were  here  today 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  interesting  to 
me  that  the  great  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  was  recognized  widely  as  an  out- 
standing conservative  statesman 

Mr.    CLARK.      Not   that   our   present 
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Senators  from  Ohio  are  not  also  great 
and  distinguished. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    They  are  indeed. 

Mr.  CLARK.    And  one  of  them  is  also 
conservative. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  It  Is  in- 
terestmg  to  me  that  Senator  Taft.  who 
was  recognized  widely  as  Mr.  Republi- 
can and  as  a  conservative  Republican 
set  forth  the  goal  which  has  been  only 
partly  achieved,  and  the  principle  of 
which  Is  only  partly  lived  up  to  by  the 
bill  under  consideration,  and  which  is 
being  attacked— it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able—by present  day  conservatives  as 
radical  and  extravagant  spending  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  excellent 
example  of  reaction  and  moving  back- 
ward; I  do  not  like  to  use  the  term  in 
a  derogatory  sense. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  an  indication  of 
pohtical  lag.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
politicians  have  lagged  behind  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  their  desire  to  move  for- 
ward in  this  regard.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  participation  in  the  debate. 

The  tools  utilized  by  this  measure  to 
help  build  more  homes  for  Americans 
are: 

First.  Government  guarantees  of  mort- 
gages to  enable  speculative  builders  to 
construct  and  sell  homes  to  middle-  and 
upper-class  Americans.    Incident  to  this 


program  are  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association 
which  helps  provide  a  market  for  these 
guaranteed  FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 
These  privately  constructed  housing  de- 
velopments, aided  by  Government  guar- 
antees, are  being  built  largely  in  the 
suburbs  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  rural 
areas.  The  regular  FHA  program  has 
only  a  minor  impact  in  our  core  cities, 
so  far  as  new  housing  is  concerned. 

Second.  A  comprehensive  program  for 
renewing  and  rehabilitating  our  cities. 
The  objective  of  this  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram is  to  clear  the  slums  and  replace 
them  with  sound  wealth-producing 
housing  built  in  a  decent  environment, 
adequately  equipped  with  utilities,  parks, 
and  playgrounds.  An  important  part  of 
this  program  is  the  rehabilitation  and 
renewal  of  existing  structures  which  are 
on  their  way  to  becoming  unsafe  or  un- 
sanitary, and  which  can  be  saved  as 
decent  housing  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  private  money. 

Third.  A  program  of  public  housing 
intended  to  provide  safe  and  sanitary 
shelter  for  low-income  families  unable 
to  afford  decent  private  housing  on  either 
a  rental  or  homeownership  basis. 
Progress  of  the  urban  renewal  slum 
clearance  program  has  accelerated  the 
need  for  public  housing.  So  has  the 
urban  highway  program.  So  has  other 
governmental  action  which  requires  the 
relocation  of  low-income  families.  Since 
the  urban  renewal  law  prohibits  slum 
clearance  until  families  to  be  displaced 
can  be  rehoused  in  safe  and  sanitary 
shelter,  failure  to  provide  enough  public 
housing  units  can  kill  the  urban  rede- 
velopment program. 

There  is  a  clearly  indicated  need  for 
additional    rental    and    homeownership 

housing  for  moderate  income  families 

those  whose  incomes  are  too  high  to 
make  them  eligible  for  public  housing 
and  too  low  to  permit  them  to  buy  or  rent 
private  homes  which  are  safe  and  sani- 
tary. Extensive  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  during  the 
last  few  years  established  these  facts 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  Yet  the 
bill  makes  no  adequate  provision  for 
meeting  these  needs. 

Even  in  the  relatively  narrow  field  of 
relocating  middle-income  families  dis- 
placed by  governmental  action,  existing 
programs  under  section  221  cf  the  pres- 
ent housing  law  have  been  of  little  value 
m  that  wide  area  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Mason-Dixon 
hne.  where  most  American  families  live. 
Fourth.  Decent  shelter  for  the  elderly 
This  bill  does  provide  the  first  substan- 
tial program  of  housing  for  elderly  per- 
sons.   I  hope  it  will  work. 

Fifth.  Important  provisions  relating  to 
college  housing  and  classroom  facilities 
armed  services  housing,  and  various  mis- 
cellaneous matters,  with  none  of  which  I 
shall  deal  in  this  speech. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  various 
groupings  of  American  families  and  in- 
dividuals the  bill  makes  the  following 
provisions : 

First.  An  additional  $10  billion  of  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  is  authorized  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  for  fiscal  1960 


This  additional  insurance  will  permit 
private  builders  to  continue  to  construct 
and    sell    housing    for    those    American 
families  whose  annual  Income,  in  most 
urban  localities,  is  $6,000  and  over,  and 
afford  a  new  house  built  with  an  FHA 
guarantee.    It  Ls  important  to  emphasize 
that,  on  the  basis  of  all  past  experience 
this  insurance  program  will  never  cost 
the  Federal  Treasury  one  red  cent.    Even 
in  the  depths  of  the  depression  of  the 
thirties   the   Home  Owners  Loan   Cor- 
poration, a  far  more  ambitious  program 
in  terms  of  the  extent  of  Federal  aid.  was 
able  to  operate  at  a  profit  to  the  Treas- 
ury.   So  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  Federal  expenditures 
in     excess     of     budget     requests     need 
take  no  fear  from  this  FHA  program.    In 
point  of  fact,  the  administration  wanted 
to  take  the  ceiling  off  entirely.     There 
are  no  budgetary   implications  in  this 
program. 

I  think  that  is  worth  a  little  emphasis. 
The  administration  is  willing  to  take  the 
roof  right  off  FHA  guarantees,  the  pro- 
gram used  to  build  housing  for  upper- 
income  families,  and  used  to  create  new 
suburbs,  but  the  administration  Is  as 
pennypinching  as  old  Scrooge  in  the 
Christmas  carol  when  it  comes  to  making 
any  money  available  for  public  housing 
or  for  urban  redevelopment. 

The  Senate  has  just  approved,  by  a 
bipartisan  agreement,  an  authorization 
of  $150  million  for  direct  loans  for  vet- 
erans' housing.    This  is  necessary  to  en- 
able  those   veterans   who  live   in   rural 
areas,  removed  from  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  banking  credit,  to  acquire  homes 
on    the    same    reasonable    credit    basis 
which  is  available  for  their  colleagues  in 
suburban    areas.     While    this    program 
does  call  for  a  temporary  outlay  of  cash 
by  the  Treasury,  past  experience  indi- 
cates that  the  loans  are  sound  and  will 
be   repaid   in  due  course  with  interest. 
I  suggest  that  those  who  protest  new 
Federal  expenditures  should  distinguish 
between  outright  expenditures  and  loans 
which  are  repayable  with  interest — just 
as  every  businessman  or  every  housewife 
or  every  well-run  city,  so  distinguishes. 
In  other  words,  they  should  relax  and 
support  this  program.    In  the  end.  It  will 
cost    the   Government   nothing.      It   in- 
creases the  capital  wealth  of  America 
and.  in  so  doing,  brings  additional  reve- 
nue to  the  Federal  Treasury  through  the 
income  taxes  on   tho.se  who  build   and 
sell  and  finance  the  housing. 

Second.  In  the  field  of  urban  renewal 
the  bill  calls  for  the  authorization  of 
what  are  designated  as  grant  reserva- 
tions of  $350  million  a  year  for  6  years, 
with  an  authorization  to  the  President 
to  increase  this  sum  in  any  one  year  to 
$500  million  by  borrowing  from  the  au- 
thorization for  future  years  if  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  the  program.  Thus  a  6-year  program 
might  conceivably  be  telescoped  into  a 
little  more  than  4  years. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  pretty 
unrealistic  to  think  that  the  President 
would  ever  exercise  the  right  which  is 
given  to  him  under  the  biU.  since  he  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  is  not  In  sympathy 
with  even  the  minimum  rate  of  progress 
in  slum  clearance  called  for  by  the  bill. 
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I  am  happy  that  the  Senate  has  re- 
jected, by  a  line  majority,  the  effort  to 
substitute  the  President's  totally  inade- 
q;:ate  pro.gram  of  urban  renewal  for  the 
piouram  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Let  me  apain  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
tliat  they  should  not  take  fright  at  the 
maL:nitude  of  these  fit:ures.  It  is  any- 
where from  3  to  5  years  after  a  grant 
reservation  is  made  before  the  Treasury 
IS  called  upon  for  a  sinsle  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral money.  Thus,  this  urban  renewal 
piof'ram  can  have  no  conceivable  effect 
on  the  budget  for  fi.scal  19G0  or  1961 ;  and 
its  effect  on  the  1962  budget  will  be  mini- 
mal. In  fact,  ca.sh  expenditures  in  fiscal 
1960  for  the  entire  urban  redevelopment 
program  authorized  since  1949,  a  pro- 
gram whose  grant  reservations  total 
$1,350  million,  is  only  S104  million.  This 
is  a  dramatic  example  of  the  wide  gap 
It  retching  over  a  long  period  of  years 
between  a  grant  authorization  and  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  emphasiz- 
ing this  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  debate  so  far,  since  the  housing  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  entire 
empha.sis  in  opposition  to  it  hei"e  in  the 
Senate  has  been  on  its  effect  on  the 
budget.  This  emphasis  has  come  directly 
from  the  White  House.  It  has  come 
through  the  President's  spokesmen  in  the 
Senate,  both  minority  leader  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  They  have 
emphasized,  over  and  over  again,  a 
balanced  budget,  and  they  have  tested 
every  provision  in  the  bill  on  the  basis 
of  it.s  effect  on  the  budget . 

I  think  it  is  very  imi:iortant  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  urban  renewal 
provision.s  in  the  bill,  urban  renewal  pro- 
visions which  I  am  encouraged  to  hope 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  offer 
in  his  amendment,  will  in  no  way  affect 
the  1960  budget  or  the  1961  budget. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  quite  correct.  I  am  glad 
he  has  emphasized  that  point  again.  I 
hope  we  can  finally  get  it  across  to  the 
American  people.  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
good  friends  of  the  press  will  stop  talking 
about  the  budget  implications  of  a  $2,100 
million  give-away  propram,  because — 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
is  correct — I  think  most  of  the  American 
people  today  who  follow  these  matters 
only  in  the  newspapers  believe  that  we 
on  this  .«ide  of  the  aisle  are  preparing  to 
spend  $2,100  million  in  the  1960  budget 
in  excess  of  what  the  President  has  asked 
for.  That  is  so  untrue  that  it  is  laugh- 
able. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  simply 
like  to  add  one  point,  which  I  think  it 
ihould  be  emphasized  throughout  the 
discussion,  particularly  when  we  debate 
the  Senator's  amendment.  The  urban 
renewal  money,  far  from  constituting 
simply  a  threat  to  the  Federal  budget, 
will,  it  seems  to  me,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  any  competent,  fair-minded  econo- 
mist, very  likely  constitute  only  a  very 


small  loss  to  the  Federal  budget,  con- 
ceivably no  loss  at  all. 

Mr.  CLARK.     In  the  long  run. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  long  run,  or 
even  in  the  fairly  short  i-un;  because  as 
the  money  is  actually  appropriated  and 
spent,  there  is  in  very  short  order  an 
addition  of  5  times  to  10  times,  or  even 
15  times,  as  much  private  money  which 
is  also  spent  in  construction. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  shall  speak  about  that  later  in  my 
speech. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  money  con- 
stitutes income  which  economists  tell  us 
means  that  for  every  $5  or  S6  of  income, 
$1  of  Federal  tax  revenue  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

This  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  urban 
renewal  money  is  a  marvelous  invest- 
ment in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It 
comes  back  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  It 
does  not  constitute  irresponsible  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  clear  cxplanaiion  of  that  point. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  sums  provided  for 
urban  renewal  in  the  pending  bill  are 
grossly  inadequate.  Unless  they  are  in- 
creased, it  is  inevitable,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  program  of  slum  clearance  in 
the  cities  of  America  which  is  just  get- 
ting under  way  will  receive  a  crippling,  if 
not  a  fatal,  blow. 

I  turn  to  the  minority  views  in  the 
committee  report  to  document  this  state- 
ment. 

Although  the  minority  views  were 
signed  by  only  four  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, two  other  distinguished  Senators 
joined  with  us  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  shall  offer  later,  to  in- 
crease the  urban-renewal  grant.  So  the 
actual  vote  in  the  committee  on  the 
amendment  which  I  shall  propose,  was 
9  to  6. 

The  minority  views  describe  in  some 
detail  what  happened  last  year  when 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
found  itself  with  insufficient  funds  and 
was  forced  to  institute  what  is  called 
rationing  of  the  limited  authorization  it 
had  available. 

The  rationing  program  was  ordered 
into  effect  on  September  8,  1958,  a  day 
which  is  referred  to  by  the  mayors  and 
other  city  officials  as  "black  Tuesday." 

Wherever  a  city  had  on  file  an  appli- 
cation for  a  really  bold  and  adequate 
project  to  reconstruct  a  blighted  area  or 
a  slum,  that  city  was  told  in  effect: 
"Your  project  is  too  big.  We  do  not  have 
the  money.  Take  it  back  and  scale  it 
down,  or  el.se  we  will  simply  put  it  on  the 
shelf  until  Congress  makes  more  funds 
available." 

Thus,  the  plans  which  have  been  put 
together  by  the  united  effort  of  civic 
leaders  and  city  officials — encouraged  by 
the  promise  of  Federal  help  contained  in 
the  housing  acts,  beginning  with  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949 — must  either  be 
scrapped  or  mangled  or  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  tempo  of  the  program  is 
lost;  the  enthusiasm  and  the  hope  that 
had  been  kindled  are  dimmed. 

The  effect  on  individual  cities  is  set 
forth  beginning  on  page  82  of  the  hear- 
ings. This  table  only  shows,  however, 
the  communities  which  had  applications 


already  on  file;  it  does  not  show  the  cities 
which  have  yet  to  enter  the  program. 
Many  of  those  will  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
cluded from  early  larticipation  unless 
the  amounts  in  the  committee  bill  are 
raised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
table  which  begins  on  page  82  of  the 
committee  report.  The  table  is  entitled. 
'Title  I,  Capitr.l  Gi-ant  Contract  Author- 
ization— Approval  Actions  September  8- 
December  31,  1958,  for  Localities  With 
Applications  Pending  September  5, 
1958." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Title  I  capital-grant  contract  authorization — 
Apjj'-u'.-al  acttonf:.  Sept.  8-Dec.  31.  1958.  for 
locn'.itics  Uith  applications  pending  Sept. 
5.  1958 
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State  and  locality 


MichiKan: 

Dctmif 

(iriiml  Rapids 
lln;li!;in(J  Park 
Muskpeoti 
I'ort  Huron 
Pt.  emir  Shores 

Wayne  ._ 

Ypsiltintl 

Miriiiisnia: 

Dlililth     

Minrn^apiilis 

St.  I'liul 

Mi."i.soiirl: 

St.  Louis   

Wi'hstcr  tiro\f.s 
Xpva<lii 

Livs  VeRM 

Kcno  _ 

New    Hainpsliiri!: 

Portsmouth 

New  Jersey: 
Atlantic  City  .. 
East  OnniL'e    .. 

Hackcn.<i;i<  Ic 

Jersey  City 

Metuc'hen 

.\ewiirk     

North  Plainflelii 

OrancP 

Pas.saie  

Perth  .\r7ihoy... 
Prinreton 

Trenton.. 

t'ninn  City 
W  lyne     Town- 
ship   

New  York: 

Hintrhainton 

BulTalo 

Hastings  on 

Hudson   

Middletown 

New  York      

Niapara  KalLs    . . 
Nyaek 

Peekskill       

White  Plains 

Yonki'rs 
North  Carolina: 

Charlotte        

Ka.vetteville  ... 
H-ileifih 
Ohio: 
Clnciniiati.  .    . 

Clev.l.iii.l  

lJa\l()ij    

Orecon 

Kut/i  lie    

I'ortl.iii.l      

SpriiuMu-M    

renn-^ylvania: 

AlllTlIoWIl 

Conn   llsville 

K.irrrll      

lliirnsliiirR 

I/ini':ister    

Me  Ket'sjwirt 

Cil  Cilv 

Pliilridrlplua 
Pitl-l'iifKh...  . 

Pitt-.ton  

KiadiiiL' 

Seraiiton ... 

S  ii>;ii  11. ■  haniia 

Tii\»  nsliip    _  _ 
SwiUara   Town- 
ship   

York 

lihode     Island' 

i'rovidi  HIT 
South    Ciirolma: 

J-Iiai  t:int)uii.' 

Ti  iinrsjui 

Cl;irk,^vi!1e 

I  •>  iTsliurK' 

l'r:ink!in 

C.illitin 

Morri-.tovvn 

Waverly 

Tf\;is 

('r\stal  City 

l.os  Krc'snos 

Mfrci'df.s     . 

San  .Viilonio 

Whi'o 

wmk    ■■; 

Vermont:  Uurling- 
ton  . . 


Applica- 
tions 
pending 
Sept.  f, 
19.'^8  ' 


Formula 
liuiit 


Apjiroval 

actions 
Setit.  H- 
l)ee.  .il, 


$10, 2Ji2.  y..'>  %.\  fi.v),  noo 

717.  0H4,  t  2,  KKi.  ()2»; 
3, 311-^.  42',»  1  1,  iiix,  ;r.t"i 

4'Xi.  lil'   >  1.  113.  2fVl 

."io.  .'i''.r>      >  !af..  3;<ii| 

437.  Ot.'i        Mv)»i,  4ii(l 

172.077'      •4i'il.271 

I.  114,  .MiOj       >  021,  OM 

,1S4,  000,  <  1.  .3113.  IVl 

1, '^.'i,  !).■.<) j     2,  4lt.  .M>*| 

771,  3.''<i;|      1,  (i7.'i,  >n37' 

34,  121.  40f,l     3,  (13.><,  fl.'3 
1*7,  134 1       >  70U,  23j| 

1.41S,  HOOi       »  744.  17.'. 
1,  Oti!'.  SlClj       JHi.r,.  7^l! 

34,  Hi;*;,      '  QS,  7.M 


$3,  SOO.  000 

t;7o,  711 

i'AH,  51 .4 

21.(ioi 

43H.  (KK) 


.TSt.  rilO 
1.  (..H.'. '.».'K) 

2,710.  i;!7 
.'•<77,  i<K) 


Apiilioa- 

Approval 

tions 

Formula 

actions 

State  and  locality 

rxildlllK 

luiiit 

Sept.  H- 

Sept.  5, 

I)i  c.  31, 

vj:,s  ' 

19,^8  > 

Vir-jinia: 

Charlottesville 

*i.o.v,,noo 

•STfd.Oir, 

roi.fllfl 

South  Norfolk  .. 

5(^i,  22>> 

J  47'.).  loo 

47Vt,  KK) 

\\  adiiTi'.Mon: 

'1  aci'iii:i        

I.0,%7.  .VKi 

M.>*i>3, ,"»! 

1.0'i7.  VKI 

\  ancnavcr    

1,  110,0(10 

»l,(V»o,  124 

1,040,  124 

^\  est  \  iri'ima: 

WheiOitu' 

310.  K17 

«  887,  114 

•675,371 

\\  I'-eiiiisiii; 

1 

M  ilw  aiikee 

ir,,  vfi.  -:i , 

2.  7o4.fi93 

"13.400.(100 

PuiTto  KlfO   

t),  4;i  I.  Wi4 

1 

4,td<J.0l)O 

'»5,!5',d,*KJ 

],731,7a'i  <  9211. 

3:'i.  .-.77,  '  1,  no. 

I.-.2.  pis:  J. SI  I, 

],(M,2. 'A7  l.i;2.\ 

2211,  S_'.-.,  J  47y, 

.'.3.'.  IHKl,  2,  l.'.'i. 

1;  12".  :iio|  J  r^j, 

4.  40',i.  ;i!ioi  s  1)71. 

,SS2.  OIK)  '  ,s7,- 

134.  7.Vr  «  1.022 

2,4  1.-,,  I.M4. 

7,340,  740  I  l,r,;i,-, 

4ir.,  4IJ;  *  K<:i 


931  i 

».-;ii 

7.|7| 
loo 

H;t7j 

179 
Sir,; 

S7I 
-04 1 
'V.H. 
1.S4! 


1,  119,  «(K)  •  511.  704' 

.3ri<l,  V.K  •  1,  1.32,  Wl' 

IH,  21fi,  OU(i;  2,  57U,  HOdl 

9.S3,  334'  »4».3,  424' 

'*'<i.  7.'Ji  >  7(19.  2;j9 

2,  Iti9.  sl2  1.1,  443.  K^r 
47.'i,  IKHI  I  1,L>4J  31  li 
7(K),  0(f(i|  14(17,  ti7o| 

1,  S(i5.  0«io!  ■('.21,  Ir,s4| 

5,  Vhi.  (HKI  I  1.0.17!  .3.19' 

2H0,  .Ml,  i  I,  >i'jr,,  .Ml, 

l.Otxt.  (KKi  1  i,7(m,  2i;t 

.'.''7.  3:12,  191s.  97.'. 

l.tXXJ.  lH/0  «  9(.,''i,  s,;t 

0,  419, '.Od'  2,  .3t;i,9,Vj| 
4,  3.9,  li.-  3.  07M,  :t2.',[ 
4,  5()().  (iOO    I  2,  770,  7HI 

i  I 

1.71 1,  ('..sol  «y3i;.  .33i.i 

7."1.7:<2  1,9'24,:(72 

IlK'..  2s,',  3  l;ih,  911 

1.  .177.  J32    <  1,411.  :i<>C, 

2.3'.,  S9('.'  >  ,132.  1791 

■J>l.1,  41KI  >  ,1.10,  2,3(,: 
.3.  S'KI,  070    <  1,L'3I.  tlKI 

3,  717,  30i;  *  91:1.  421 

(J,  3H0,  iKKV  I  K07.  771,  . 

lis,  9s.',  J  c,.-,!'.,  ,t<NI 

30,  ■2'i7,  si;7,  fi.  31i',  Don 

If.,  ^'it,  "23  2,  7s7  oi:f 

UC.I.3:to  J  ,^.<i7'97-, 
2.  107.  17ii    <  1.43t,,  7U 
WH.o.'o    <  l.Cll.,  744| 

2.  Ofil,  (KKI  '4Ut\911 

1.  103.  2sn  >  ici   271 

•'.13.377  •S9S,  .1(1.1 

4.  19s,  liio    <  2,  hl,1.  994  .. 


21.237 

920.  93i; 
3.19.  .177 
110.343 

s;«i.  i(;i; 

197,  491 

.1;)."..  000 

,123.310 

.1.S2.  Ood 

134.  71 

•  I2S.  L-dl 

'  2,  3ir,,  IKio 

37.  497 

431,  M13 


2,  ,170,  H(K) 
440,000 

•ll,912,3r2 

471.  000 
400,  0011 
t'.20.  l«  0 

11.1,  l-.H 

1,000,001) 
270.  01 0 
IH'..1,  ,s<,l 

1,,W1,>») 
3,  (I7S.  3'JI 
2,  7ti2.  (KK) 

P'J2.  7)0 
»  9>s2,  21.9 


l,3sr,,  Kv) 

'  2.1s,  K-i 

212,  3:1.1 

1,217,  i.s I 

943,  42  I 

17  7s,-, 
5.  3 IS.  711 
2,  (VS7.  321 

.It, 7.  970 
1.294.  :<.j'i 

914.  S71 

400.  0(K) 

427.  iv,r, 
.192.  949 


280.  0(K) 


•  9.-:!.  (-.79 


717.  ls,3'  I  .m.';,  r,5)t. 

3.4.1.1.07(1  '49tv911 

W..  .102,  •  2.SI)  77'> 

3.33,  :t32:  •  3so'  77- 

2iw.  o.'m'  «, 1.32!  4  79 

10,  3M^  «33,1.  9(V4 

.Vi7,  0(Klj  »  42.1  1,19 

34S.  7321  »317i>Wl 

474.0411  M79.  Iroj 

S.  fW.1.  021I  2,(M.H,  RohI 

3.9-ifi.M3  M.170,Cmi 

8o3,  l»4i  «335,ym 


flOO.OOOl      »  884.  199 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


280,  000 

.120.  .30.^ 
>•  .1.34.  IMKI 
•  l(»'i   10,1 

2fVH, (lis 

"  yti,  (xio 

423,  190 

44.1,"  4  7H 
1.997,  131 
1,  1''4,  480 

335,  793 

800,000 


'  .Amounts  show  r  under  "  .Vripli'-ations  pen. line" 
inclii'te  all  apiilicat ions  (Ix.tli  for  tvw  projerl.s  an.l  for 
incrra.s..s  in  rvistuu'  projects)  iieti  luii:  on  .■~epl.  5.  For 
nuioy  (itiiN.  more  tiiaii  1  appluatiou  « a.s  pcmlinK  on 
Scjit.  1. 

'  Amounts  sliovvji  un.ler  "A[ii.rov;vl  actions"  inc!uile 
all  iinioiintf!  :ii.prov.-.|  for  tlif  riiii's  with  iii.pliciil  :.in.s 
pin. lint'  on  S,  pt.  1.  KmIilIc.!  ar  •  :iui  .'inls  approve.l 
after  .<rpl.  5  for  cili.s  with  no  applicatiuiis  pemluig  ou 

'  l.imil  f.ir  3  ye;irs. 

•  I. unit  for  2  \ears. 

'  liej.i-.  M  Ills  iimounts  approved  a.s  increa-ses  in  exi-stin? 
project  s  ,  iiulu'liiip  amounts  upprove'l  under  appli- 
cations received  after  Sept.  5. 

•  Kcllects  tr:iiLsfir  of  reservations  ma.le  [)rior  to  fiscal 
year  19,19  I.eUvrcn  projects.  a,s  a>:re..d  in  fi~c:il  v.':ir  19.1S. 

'  Kcllects  (:i)  transfer  of  reS4'rv,ili.,n  of  $709,022  made 
prior  to  fi.scal  \  ear  19,".9  to  t.'eni'ra;  neiclihorhcKxl  renewal 
|'l:innint:  op.  rulion  a). proved  for  t'lc  s.mi..  are:i,  plii.s 
lb)  increase  ol  $l,t;i(.,U78  in  the  re.s.rvatlon.  subject  to 
forinula  lioiit. 

"  .\i.w  "i  urk  City  hail  t«.<'n  subj.'ct  to  a  limitiition  of 
not  to  ex|.,.,.,|  10  peri-ent  of  aviiiiable  authori7at  tr.n  f..r 
19.19  prior  to  befinninc  of  (isi  ;il  vrar  atid  was  then  fore 
eiit.tled  to  have  applications  up  to  this  amount  con- 
sidered. 

•  Kepre.scnf.s  revision  in  amount  of  rest'rvation  rr>- 
fiues'cl  orifin.illy  ui  survey  jiii.l  pliuinuu'  aprilicatiou 
l>en dim.'  on  Sept.  5. 

'«  Hellei  Is  transfer  of  res<rvation  made  prior  to  fi.se-U 
ye:ir  1:..19  fur  evislini;  ^'.■ner:\l  nei);hl.orho<xl  rene«il 
Iiliinnio-  oper:ition  to  urban  rcn.-«al  project  approve-! 
for  pliiniiiTiL'  in  the  neiL-liborhoo.|  t«re.^. 

I'  Hell.  ■.■Is  letual  ailioimt  of  res.rvatjon  requester!  m 
ai.p!ic:ai..ti  p.n.linu'  .,0  .-■,  j.t.  1.  Ai:io-i(it  „f  $),,  ;m 
slio«n  unler"  Applie.ili.,iis  [.inliof"  rcMe.ls  a  rei.orMii.; 
error 

I-  Ke^ects  transfer  of  reservation  iii:i.le  i-rior  to  fsc.il 

yeir    I'i.o  fur  exist  HI'/   iirt,.,M   r.  ii.  ,i  il    [.,■,,■,  et    to  p.ri.  r  il 
ne.jhl.orliood  renewal  i.i:uiiiin);  operation  approved  fur 

tile  <.[]■],'  ;.re:l. 

I'  Uillects  1,1'  trari^r.r  of  res,.rvat :  ms  ina.Ie  [.rior  to 
fiscal  ye:ir  I9.1'i  in  am..iiiit  of  $I,-io.i.i»iii  I.etue.Ti  proiect- 
a.s  u'-Tee.l  in  fisciil  y.ar  19"..s.  plus  bi  ne^.v  res<.r  wit  ions 
ap!>rov,  .1  111  the  ;imoimt  of  »4.5.s7,.i(Ki  subject  to  fonniil.i 
limit. 

Source:  lloMstn-,;  and  Home  Fm:uioe  Apcncy.  Urban 

Kenewai  .\diniiustral  1..11, 

Mr.  PROX^IRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield  tome? 

The  FRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair) .  Docs  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wiscon.sin? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  this  point 
In  the  Senator's  speech  should  be  a  criti- 
cal one  to  all  other  Senators.  I  know 
that  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  La  Crosse, 
which  is  just  beginning  an  urban  renewal 
program,  is  likely  to  be  very  seriously 
handicapped— in  fact,  it  probably  will  not 
be  able  to  have  an  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram for  a  number  of  years— unless  the 
present  committee  bill  Is  improved. 
La  Crosse  is  a  typical  American  city 
With  a  population  of  50,000;  and  I  am 
sure  a  great  majority  of  Senators  have 
similar  situations  In  their  own  States. 

If  this  housing  bill  is  to  have  any  effect 
on  urban  renewal,  I  think  the  provisions 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  advo- 


cating must  be  adopted.  It  Is  true  that 
these  provisions  will  also  help  the  larger 
cities.  Of  course  the  larger  cities  have 
established  programs  under  way.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  smaller  cities  throughout 
the  country  that  will  be  most  seriously 
handicapped  unless  the  committee  bill  is 
amended  in  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  proposed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  quite  correct.  I 
should  like  to  amplify  what  he  has  said 
by  pointing  out  that  presently  384  cities 
in  the  Nation,  in  41  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
are  engaged  in  urban-renewal  projects! 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  list  of 
those  cities.  The  list,  prepared  by  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration,  shows 
the  extent  of  their  participation  in  urban 
renewal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Urban  renrwal  programs — Capital-grant  rex- 
ervatxons    and    contracts  •    as    of    Dec     31 
1958 

Tot  il   am  >unt   of  ra|.ital   urant   rrscrva- 

ti..os  oi.l  cmtricts     $1,  32r,.  238,  7,19 

I  rt   .0  r.  !i.  u  .il  pr  .j.ct.s. 

T.>l;d  amount            1.324.173  014 

l-t:itis  and  teJ-ritories .  ^■j 

I.'H  iti.ins "  .J,', 

„       I'rie-ts "  ,r.4I 

Deinoiistratloii  pr'.jecls    Tot:il  amount..  2.06.1.705 

I  Inclii.li-s  urban  renewal  [.rojecls.  pener:il  nelithbor- 
h»HKl  renewal  pl.uimug  projects,  aiid  demon-stratlon 
pro, '■■■■(«. 

>  Evi  lu.les  i)roj.xt.s  without  eapit:d  (.'rant  rrsrrvaflonj. 


."^t.Ue  and  cltv 


Viim- 
ber  of 

projects 


Amount 


A  labama,  total 

.Auburn 

H..~^ri.r      .... 
M:rmii.  ■h.iiii... 

Cilllii.  01     

Decatur       

I'm, .■!.■.!.> 

I>'tb.ui 

K.Ha 

Kill. ml. I  

Kii-t..  I  I    

ll.ireoce    

<  hi.lv.li.n    

Illllll-Vdle       . 

I.iii.l.  n     .   

.\Ubil.-  

,Mol,l...Tlli  TV  ... 

rii.rin  Cuy... 

Sh.  Ilel.l , 

Tu.  I  umlii:i 


29  I  tl4.  .103.  8in 


I 

12.111 

1 

1.  OfA  ft-.<; 

3 

4.  fjo.  117 

2 

•2S  1.779 

2 

4M.3I2 

2 

1,V9.  >-7( 

1 

t.12.  .17H 

1 

141,729 

1 

22t..  112 

1 

370.  1'.7 

2 

297.  H.V1 

2 

1.  lUl.  9i  J 

3 

1,512.  J-IS 

1 

ir..  419 

1 

1.010,701 

2 

2,  U8»i.  3'^ 

1 

\7:iAM 

1 

197.  .V,4 

1 

14tl,  1.15 

A la.sk a.  total. 


.\n.  h..r:ire. 
Kiirb  .nks. 
Jiiic  au  .. 
Ketchikan. 


Arizona,  tot.il 

Fla^-f  i(T.. 

PhiK'nii.. 

Tucson 


Arkansas,  total 

I.ittl..  Rmk 

lexarkana 


.3.  937.  436 

l.(M9,  :tv3 

1.  \f:y  •■'9 

407.  iiK) 
1.310,  2'-4 

5,  U2f,,y.O 

29.1.  127 

2,  ■29-2.  H23 
2,441.(1)10 

4.  ftV*.  (i79 


4,  4.14.  fk31 
6n.  lAH 


Califoriua,  total. 


Berkeley 

Urodc  rick 

Calexleo 

Frisno 

I-os  Antreles 

Marin  County 

Mendota 

Merced 

Monten>y 

Oakland " 

Hichruond 


38        71.9(M1.9.19 


28.  Sfr4 
432.  '21 M 
317,409 
3.  577.  795 
aO,  009.  461 
630,  OHfl 
403,600 
«2l,  S87 

fiB5,eee 

l,25fi,  US 
fi,128.ifiO 


1959 
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1867 


.^tate  ;in.l  ( itv 


N'um- 

IsT  of 

projects 


I     I    '..'O  ;l  -(   on. 

K.  .  Vi^'i    

>  11  rioeiiM 

-  Ill   M   rii.ir.liiu) 

-  I'l    1  .-  Ill    .S|  o 

.-  lO   lo-.' 

-.ill    I'  •.'  lo        

■-  I'll  1  ( ';  ir:i 

.-..Ml   I  C.'U/  

.<aii!  I  M'.MiM  


M-  .    '  :. 

S|,,.    k'..0  . 

.-"  1  M  '  1  \    .    til ■ 

\   ::■   . 
w  .H.  1;  01  I 

('  .I..1   1  |...  Lit  ll 
I  >i  'U  IT     -  .  . 

1  11. !  :.i 


C.iiiMi'.  t  nil! ,  tot.il 


\o-iin  .  \  .    

lie..!,. 11    |-:i!b    

IUl.k'e|M.'i 

1  >aiiiiury      

Fast  (iraiiby     

1-  arrooifton 

1!  irtl.r.I. 

Kilior-'lv..-. 

NbTClill 

M  PI  II.  I.. u  u 

\  i'i.':r:.-;-, 

New  Hrit  .111   

N.w   1 1  L\  en 

\.i:\s  ilk 

N.irwirh 

I'lifi  im 

.''evm.eir   

St  tiofo--.!   .   

Till  riM'.Mon   .  , 

W  .  >hui.'t..n 

W  it.'-l  urv     

WiMlsoi    

I  'el  .«   .•!•.   t..t  il     

W  'liiiiti.-ton 

I  'l^trlet  of  Columl.l  I,  tot  il. 

\\  i^'  iiu'ton 

(.1  orji  1.  tol.il , 

\  fi.-rp'js 

.\ll  ,lil  1 

\11L'US|1 

H  .|iil,rii|ve 

C  irli  r-v  \'U- 

( '..li.mi.'is 

( '..•  1, ;.. 

l>oir-i:S 

l)iil..;u  

i:  i-t   r..iMt 

I,  i«  rr'KT'.  ,lle 

I.ithonia 

M  icon 

Milichestrr    

Mariett:i  

.Moultrie   

\  l>!.\  :lle  

.•^  i\  iiriiih 

\   .1  !.i-I.i    . 

\\  .IS  lle.-l..iro. 

H.iw.iu.  t.it.il 

Honolulu 

llliIl..lS  tot.il 

Hloonunt'ton 

C  iit.i  .    . 

('Ill, ML'..  

c'li.  ..:<.  n.  rhts 

1,  ,-r   -1     l..,iiis 

1  .  il,-I.UIl'     

.\'    1\     V.H.i         ., 
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14 
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Mr.  CLu'^RK.  Mr.  President,  amonsr 
those  384  cities  are  37  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  I  would  hazard 
the  guess  that  another  25  cities  in  Penn- 
sylvania alone  now  are  making  plans  to 
request  urban-renewal  k rants,  althouf-'h 
they  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of 
making  application  for  urant  reserva- 
tions: and  I  am  .sure  that  what  is  true  of 
Pennsylvania  is  true  generally  through- 
out the  country. 

During  the  hearings,  we  asked  Com- 
missioner Steiner,  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  how  much  money  would 
be  needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  plans 
the  cities  have  put  forward.  His  an- 
swer was  that  applications  have  been 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  $40  million  a 
month,  after  those  which  were  rejected 
or  withdrawn  have  been  deducted,  and 
that  the  rate  has  been  rising.  Thus, 
the  annual  rate  is  around  $=jOO  million 
a  year,  and  is  going  up.  On  page  80 
of  the  report  is  a  tabulation  showing 
that,  taking  into  account  the  backlog, 
the  need  between  now  and  June  3o! 
1960.  is  around  $1.1  billion.  That  is  why 
I  have  been  advocating  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $600  million  a  year.  Joined  by 
several  of  my  colleagues,  I  shall,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  offer  an  amendment 
to  raise  the  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  later,  when  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  I  shall  return  to  the 
subject  of  urban  renewal. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  the  bill  au- 
thorizes carrying  over  into  the  fiscal 
year  1960  the  existing  unused  authoriza- 
tion for  public-housing  units— which 
probably  will  amount  to  about  16,000— 
and  authorizes  the  construction  of  an 
additional  35,000  units,  or  a  total  of 
51.000. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  and  this 
morning  I  was  reassured,  indeed,  when 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  kill  the 
public-housing  program  were  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.    I  am  confident  that  if  those  ef- 


forts had  succeeded,  we  would  have 
struck  another  crippling  blow  at  the 
urban  renewal-slum  clearance  program. 
While  this  authorization  will  prob- 
ably be  adequate  for  the  fiscal  year  I960, 
personally  I  would  have  preferred  a  long- 
range  program  which  would  have  turned 
loose  the  remaining  unused  authoriza- 
tion of  about  190.000  units,  as  contained 
in  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  In  this  way,  we  could  have 
given  a.ssurance  to  American  cities  that 
they  could  unquestionably  provide,  in  the 
years  aliead.  not  only  for  the  families  of 
low  incomes  who  must  be  relocated  by 
reason  of  governmental  action,  but  also 
for  the  many  thousands  of  low-income 
families  now  living  in  slimis  for  which 
renewal  programs  are  not  as  yet  even  on 
the  drawing  boards. 

The  bill  also  makes  some  administra- 
tive changes  intended  to  decentralize 
administration  of  the  public-housing 
program.  These  provisions  are  not  only 
salutary,  they  are  essential  to  the  re- 
vitalization  of  the  public-housing  pro- 
gram across  the  country.  Redtape, 
bureaucracy,  and  unsympathetic  cen- 
tralized control  over  the  public  housing 
administration  in  Washington  have 
tied  the  hands  of  dedicated  local  leader- 
ship in  their  efforts  to  take  care  of  un- 
fortunate families  now  living  in  unsafe 
and  unsanitary  housing. 

This  bill  docs  not  contain  all  of  the 
provisions    for    decentralization    which 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  last  year, 
and  were  introduced  in  the  original  ver- 
sion of  Senate  bill  57.  as  well  as  in  my 
own  bill,  S.  193.    However,  this  biU  makes 
a   beginning.     I   am   content   with  the 
committee  bill  as  a  compromise  at  this 
point,  although  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  keep  a  continuous  watch  upon  the 
operation   of   the  program  so  as  to  see 
whether  other  measures,  to  prevent  this 
program  from  being  strangled  by  red- 
tape,  will  need  to  be  taken  in  the  future. 
Mr.    President,    in    that    connection   I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  letter 
which  begins  on  page  34  of  the  commit- 
tee report.     The  letter  is  addre.ssed  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  1 ;    and    it   comes   from   the   Public 
Housing  Commissioner,  Mr.   Charles  E. 
Slusser.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public    Housinc.    Admin-istration, 
HorsiNc  ANo  Ho. Mr.  Fi.na.nce  Agency, 

Wasfungtun,  DC  ,  January  28.  1959. 
Hon    John  J    Sp.ark.man, 
US.   Senate.    Wahington.   DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Spark, man:  Please  accept  my 
regrets  that  lllne-s  prevented  me  from  meet- 
ing with  you  Tuesday  mnnilng.  January  27, 
and  accept  my  tlianks  fur  the  courtesies  you 
extend  U>  my  rejiresentatives. 

The  modiflcatlnn  of  present  Federal  prac- 
tice with  resp?ct  to  fiscal  auditing,  and 
budgetary  revkw  and  approval  desired  by 
local  housing  authorities  can  be&t  be  accom- 
plished. In  my  Judgment,  administratively 
under  a  new  policy  mandate  established  by 
the  Congress.  This  procedure  would  have 
advantage  both  to  the  Federal  and  local 
Interest  In  the  administration  of  the  low- 
rent  housing  program. 
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With  respect  to  fiscal  audits,  the  provision 
V  hich  now  precludes  a  local  housing  author- 
•.ly  ;iom  securing  an  independent  audit  from 
:i  (juallfied  public  accountant  Is  contained 
•.■.■)t  in  tlic  statut*  but  in  section  311b  of  the 
standard  form  of  annual  contributions  con- 
tract between  the  Public  Hourlng  Adminis- 
tration and  local  housing  authorities.  This 
.vctinn  can  be  waived  so  as  lo  permit  a  Ux-al 
liouslrig  authority  should  it  so  desire  to  ob- 
t.un  Its  own  audit  and  treat  the  cost  thereof 
;.-.  an  chu'.ble  operating  expense.  By  retain- 
ii:;;  administrative  flexibility,  we  could  .sat- 
lijy  ihe  dc."?ires  of  local  housing  authorities 
:ii.d  at  the  .-^ame  time  not  Interfere  with  the 
^fiting  and  prcs^raming  of  PHA  fiscal  audits 
;,s  would  re.=uli  were  each  local  housing  au- 
th-'iity  in  a  positiun  to  elect  shortly  before 
!!ic  beginnin-.;  of  each  fircal  year  Vj  have  a 
private  or  PHA  fl^cal  audit.  With  admi!il.s- 
trative  flex. Ij. lily,  the  amount  of  advance 
notice  required  of  local  housing  authorities 
(•  luld  be  varied  from  time  to  time  so  tliat 
the  Joint  objective  of  local  (option  and  an 
orderly  PHA  audit  pr<>gram  could  be 
•H  liipvcd. 

With  rc.p'^ct  to  budgetary  review  and  ap- 
proval, th!s,  also,  is  a  requirement  of  tlie 
annual  contributions  contract  and  not  a  spe- 
cific provision  of  the  law.  Last  year  PKA 
adopted  a  c  impletcly  modified  and  improved 
budjTet  sy.'^tem.  Many  lv;cal  housing  author- 
ities have  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  It 
and  we  have  been  commended  for  Its  instal- 
lation. Indeed,  when  I  met  with  comnilt- 
toc'a  of  local  housini»  auth  jrity  commissioners 
thrcjiighout  the  c  untry  during  1958.  I  dis- 
cuii-ed  with  them  the  desirability  of  PHA's 
icliiquiihlng  the  approval  of  local  hous- 
ing  authority    operating   budgets. 

There  were  diflfring  viewpoints.  Some 
commi.'sioiiers  telt  that  properly  they  should 
iiave  and  would  welcome  lull  res;xjnsibility 
.ind  authority  over  tlierr  operating  bufigf^ts. 
Others,  however.  feU  that  they  needed  and 
welcomed  I'HAs  review  and  comments. 

Again,  these  viewpoints  can  be  reconciled 
administratively.  Local  housing  auch<jrities 
oould  file  their  budgets  with  PHA.  This  is 
required  so  that  PH.^  can  prepare  intelligent 
lorecasts  of  annual  contributions  require- 
nifnls.  The  PHA  staff  could  then  review  and 
i'lirnlsh  the  lo.'al  hou.sing  authority  commis- 
sior.ers  with  comniento  ;.nd  sugg'^stlons  on 
Die  local  hou.'-lng  authority's  oj^erating  plans 
and  costs.  T:ie  local  housing  author!;  y  com- 
nil^..,ioners  would  then  be  In  a  position  to 
consider  the  propo  als  of  thoir  own  staff,  the 
PHA  comn.ents  and  make  their  own  decl- 
.•^ioa.  This  Vvould  pro\ide  both  local  inde- 
p  ndencc  and  di.'crction  and  Federal  ad\ice 
and  assiitancc 

Tn  my  mind,  tlii.';  admini.strathe  pr.ictice 
'Aould  be  preferalilr-  to  legislative  changos  In 
tlie  statute,  conp!ed  with  a  directive  to 
ci'.ange  all  existlni.;  annual  contributions  con- 
t:acts  to  Incorporae  tiiem.  for  c>!ie  \ery  co- 
gent reason.  This  procedure  !.'■  experimental. 
If  instituted  by  precise  legislative  require- 
ments and  contract  modification,  fhould  the 
Congre.-^s  subsequputly  become  dL'Tatlsfied 
v.ith  the  results,  it  wt)Uld  be  unable  to  re- 
store the  status  quo  mice  local  housing  au- 
thorities would  be  protected  by  contract  even 
Pt;,inst  the  power  of  the  Congress.  On  the 
Cher  hand,  thould  this  innovation  In  Fcd- 
r.'.il  prr.^ui  c  be  instituted  administratively 
iinlcr  con(;re:sional  mandate,  coupled  with 
!lu>  requirement  to  report  the  results  back  to 
the  Congress  after  an  experimental  period, 
say  of  2  years"  duration,  there  would  be  no 
contractual  barrier  to  the  Congress  exercis- 
nig  its  judgment  and  authority  as  It  deems 
bc.-it  suited  to  the  public  Interest. 

Further,  by  following  the  administrative 
route,  should  any  particular  situation  arise 
which  calls  for  prompt  action  in  the  Interest 
of  the  low-rent  housing  program,  these 
waivers  could   be  withdrawn  in  the  Ep?clfic 


situation.  It  Is  unlikely  that  such  a  situa- 
tion would  occur  but  freedom  to  move  might 
be  essential  under  what  are  now  unforesee- 
able circumstances. 

To  effectuate  this  arrangement,  we  would 
suggest  the  Inclusion  In  legislation  of  lan- 
guage In  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  directing  the 
Public  Housing  Commissioner  to  vest  the 
power  in  local  housing  authority  commis- 
sioners to  exercise  their  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  the  operations  of  the  low-rent  hous- 
ing program  to  the  maximum  extent  com- 
patible with  the  accomplishm.ent  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  provisions  of  the  statute.  This 
legislative  change,  coupled  with  a  statement 
in  the  committee  report  setting  forth  the 
above-outlined  admlnLstrative  modifications 
in  PHA  procedure  and  practice,  would  assure 
the  ln.'=titution  of  the  changes  and  give  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
results. 

Should  these  suggestions  commend  them- 
seUes  to  you.  we  should  be  happy  to  meet 
with  your  staff  to  work  out  the  technical 
details  involved. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Slu.sser. 

Commis.r.oucr. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  report  points 
out  very  clearly,  as  does  the  statement 
of  public  housing  policy  which  appears 
in  title  IV  of  the  pending  bill,  that  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  to  decentralize,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  all  of  its  activities  in 
relation  to  the  local  public-housing  au- 
thorities. 

I  hope  that  we  are  now  making  some 
legislative  history  which  will  indicate  the 
clear  le;.uslative  intent  of  the  Senate — 
that  the  administration  should  cut  red- 
tape  and  stop  interfering  with  the  local 
authorities.  It  should  stop  telling  them, 
for  example,  where  to  put  Coca-Cola 
machines — as  it  did  last  year — and  stop 
telling  them  what  pail  and  what  mop 
to  buy — which  happened  last  year — and 
step  telling  them  to  remove  trees,  and 
then  be  unable  to  tell  the  local  authority 
which  trees  to  remove — which  occurred 
last  year.  I  hope  we  are  making  it  plain 
that  we  want  the  local  authorities  given 
the  maximum  control  over  their  own  af- 
fair.*;,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  decentralization,  the  maximum 
amount  of  local  control,  and  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  interference  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  in  Washington. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  under- 
st ending  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  letter  received  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee from  Commissioner  Slusser — I  refer 
to  the  letter  which  appears  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  pages  34  to  36 — con- 
stitutes a  substitution  for  the  enactment 
into  law  of  the  decentralization  provi- 
sions for  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania himself  is  pleading?  In  other 
words,  the  letter  in  the  committee  re- 
port is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a 
statutorj'  enactment.  I  say  that  because, 
as  discussed  in  the  deliberations  of  the 


Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  that 
was  my  clear  understanding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing also.  I  may  say  to  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  more  I  read  the  let- 
ter, the  more  I  am  confused  by  the  gob- 
bledegook  contained  therein.  If  I  can 
read  between  the  lines  in  an  attempt  to 
interpret  what  was  the  thought  of  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
it  con.stitutes  a  commitment  to  carry  out 
this  decentralization  policy,  at  least  so 
far  as  audits  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  there  any 
doubt  on  the  part  of  any  moniber  of  the 
committee,  on  the  majority  or  on  the 
minority  side,  that  the  intention,  the 
purpose,  the  objective  of  the  letter  was 
to  provide  for  the  kind  of  decentraliza- 
tion the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  talking  about^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ih*nk  my  friend  is  cor- 
rect. In  that  connection,  I  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  specific  provision  in  sec- 
tion 401  of  title  IV.  the  low-rent  hous- 
ing section  of  the  present  bill,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

It  is  the  policy  to  vest  in  the  local  public 
asrcncies  the  maximum  amount  of  responsi- 
bility In  the  administration  of  the  low-rent 
program  with  due  consideration  to  accora- 
plisiiing  the  objectives  of  this  Act  while  ef- 
fecting economics. 

I  think  what  the  Senate  means  by  that 
is:  "Kee:3  your  hands  off  the  local  public 
authorities  unless  and  until  you  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  prop- 
erly performing  their  public  duties." 

The  need  for  such  decentralization 
has  been  developed  by  witness  after  wit- 
ness in  hearings  before  the  conmiittee. 
The  local  housing  officials  are  leading 
Citizens  in  their  communities.  They  are 
serving  without  pay.  as  dedicated  public 
servants.  They  are  giving  their  time 
and  efforts  to  make  tiie  public  housing 
programs  in  their  own  commimities 
work.  I  think  it  i.s  an  affront  to  their 
intelligence  and  integrity  to  have  bu- 
reaucrats from  Washington  tell  them, 
"Do  this.  Do  that.  Don't  do  this. 
Don't  do  that."  Local  authorities  have 
been  harassed  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
many  places  it  has  .slowed  down  tiie 
public  housing  program  in  the  last  few 
years  more  than  has  any  other  thing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  interest- 
ing that  for  20  long  years  the  Republi- 
cans complained  about  bureaucracy  ani 
the  dead  hand  of  the  bureaucrat? 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  v^as  that  i.ssi:e 
more  than  any  other  that  permitted 
them  to  triumph  m  the  1952  elections. 
It  was  a  good  and  an  honest  issue.  It  is 
an  issue  which  the  American  people  will 
recognize  whether  the  Democi'atic  Party 
or  the  Republican  Party  is  in  control  of 
the  Government.  I  think  one  of  the 
evils  of  big  government  has  been  exces- 
sive and  unnecessai-y  control  from 
Washington.  The  issue  is  clear.  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  both  agreed  it 
was  essential  that  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  decentralize  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.    I  will  recall  to  his  mind  it  was 
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ftated  In  the  hearing  that  the  Public 
Houfflntf  Administration  ha«  1.600  cm- 
ployecjt,  I  suppose  In  order  to  give  them 
Momcthlne  to  do,  they  have  to  be  ncnt 
in  hurajwj  local  public  housing  author- 
u.ett.  I  would  hope  when  we  come  here 
n -xt  yar.  at  an  Indication  of  the  de- 
c(ntra!l/atlon  proKrain^ which  the  act 
c:!ls  for,  there  might  be  at  least  a  25 
rtifcnt  cut  in  the  payroll  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration. 

I  turn  now  to  my  fifth  point.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  establish 
a  new  program  of  housing'  for  the  elderly 
have  been  fully  outlined  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  will  not  e.x- 
pand  on  what  he  has  said,  except  to  say 
that  this  new  program  meets  a  need 
that  has  been  critically  felt  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  it  deserves  everyone's 
support. 

I  return  to  my  Initial  theme.  Thi.s  bill 
requires  the  United  States  Senate  to 
face  up  to  a  critical  prot,n-am  confront- 
ins?  America.  There  are  alarming  sitins 
of  softness  in  our  country — sit^'ns  which 
no  one  has  read  more  clearly  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  Chairman  of  our  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  IMr.  FulbrichtI  in  a 
scries  of  brilliant  speeches  he  made  on 
this  floor  last  summer.  He  referred  to 
the  self-indulsence,  the  emphasis  on 
luxury,  the  juvenile  and  adult  delin- 
quency, the  lack  of  self-discipline,  the 
tendency  to  sweep  hard  facts  under  the 
rug,  the  unwillingness  to  ask  the  people 
for  any  sort  of  sacrifice,  and,  finally. 
the  lack  of  national  leadership,  as  dan- 
gers of  our  time.  Too  many  people 
want  to  buy  Cadillacs  and  Coca-Cola: 
too  few  people  are  determined  to  see 
that  there  is  decent  shelter  for  our  chil- 
dren and  their  parents. 

Yet  I  believe  that  the  election  returns 
of  last  November  indicate  a  profound 
public  discontent  with  this  condition. 
I  believe  the  people  elected  candidates 
who  will  look  to  the  future  and  not 
to  the  past,  who  promise  action  rather 
than  inertia.  I  believe  further  that  most 
of  the  men  who  won  in  that  election 
and  their  colleagues  in  this  Senate  are 
prepared  to  meet  that  mandate  to  move 
forward.  This  was  a  mandate  to  po- 
htical  leaders  to  master  our  problems 
to  take  control  of  our  destiny  not  to 
continue  to  drift  and  to  fumble. 

Now  what  obstacles  do  the  timid  place 
In  our  way?  It  is  the  old.  old  song: 
"Wo  can't  afford  it— we  must  cut  costs 
and  balance  the  budget.' 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  my  own 
strong  belief  that  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  balanced  for  fiscal  1960.  but 
I  do  not  want  to  balance  the  budget  at 
the  cost  of  inferiority  abroad  and  medi- 
ocrity at  home.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
expenditures  to  meet  our  needs  must 
necessarily  result  in  an  unbalanced 
budget.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when 
faced  with  the  clear  and  unavoidable  is- 
sue of  providing  more  Federal  revenues 
or  living  in  a  second-class  America,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  will  support  the 
Members  of  this  body,  if  we  have  the  po- 
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Utlcal   guts   to  provide   the   additional 
revenue. 

In  that  connection,  Mr,  President, 
there  appeared  In  this  mornln«'s  paiter 
three  extremely  lntcrej»tln«  examples  of 
what  I  have  In  mind.  I  particularly 
call  this  point  to  the  attention  of  my 
friends  on  the  cijposltc  side  of  the 
aible— now  entirely  barren  except  for 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  IMr.  CAi-EHAnTl.  I 
call  to  their  attention,  when  they  read 
till'  Rt' o-JD  tomorrow,  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  this  moiiiin''.  cntitl.d  '•Kockefeller's 
Millions."  I  read  tlie  first  sentence, 
wiiich  is  as  follows: 

Governor  Rorkcfdler's  recommf ndations 
for  a  $J77-nnllioii  increase  in  New  York 
State  taxes  are  fiscally  responsible  and  may 
be  good  politics  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  appear  m  the  Rfcord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rockefei.i.f:r".s  Mn.iioNs 
Governor  Rockefeller's  recomniendat!on.s 
for  a  $277  million  Increase  In  New  Yirk 
Stf'.te  t:i.xes  are  tl.scallv  respons'ble  and  mny 
be  good  politics  a.s  well.  The  Governor's 
willingness  to  meet  most  of  the  expanding 
dem;inds  on  the  New  York  budget  with  a 
tax  increase  Indicates  that  he  has  a  good 
deal  of  political  courage.  Such  a  forthright 
approach  to  New  York's  revenue  problems 
ought  to  offset  whatever  political  deficits 
may  accrue  to  a  Governor  whose  fir.st  major 
doci.^i(ni  Is  M  a;  k  the  Irgl.slaturp  to  ral.<:e 
the  taxes  paid  by  almost  every  voter  in  the 
St;ite. 

The  additional  re\enue  will  be  u.-^ed  to 
help  balance  New  York's  first  $2  billion 
budget.  By  paying  more  State  Income, 
cigarette,  gasoline,  and  estate  taxes  New 
York  residents  will  provide  for  the  financ:ng 
of  more  school  and  highway  construction 
and  the  expansion  of  m;iny  State  .services. 
There  are  no  new  spending  plans  of  any 
con.sequence  in  the  Rockefeller  bud-ct. 
Many  of  the  Increases  in  expenditures  for 
such  exl^tins;  prnriams  as  State  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  highway  construction  are  man- 
datory. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  approach  to  New  York's 
finances  is  surely  more  realistic  than  the 
pinch-pcnny  altitude  taken  by  Governor 
Tawes  in  Maryland  where  he  balanced  a 
$448  million  budget  without  a  tax  increase 
but  at  the  exnense  of  manv  essential  State 
services.  We  think  that  most  Americans  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  aderiunte  government 
services,  even  If  this  means  higher  taxes. 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  call  for  tax  increases  prob- 
ably has  not  dlrhlnlshed  the  value  of  his 
presidential   stock  by  one  dime. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  my  good 
friend  from  Indiana,  in  the  most  friendly 
possible  way.  that  perhaps  he  would  be 
willinor  on  some  occasion  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  go  to  the  White  House  and  sug- 
gest to  his  friend  there  that  the  great 
Republican  Governor  of  New  York  has 
shown  the  way  toward  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  budget  balancing,  in  a  way 
which  perhaps  could  well  be  emulated  at 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  always  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  My  position  U  and 
haft  been  for  u  couple  of  days — and  I  have 
made  myself  clear  many,  many  tlmeik— 
that  the  responsibility  for  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures  la  entirely,  100 
percent,  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gres.s.  The  President  does  not  have  a 
single  nickel  to  spend  except  the  money 
which  is  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Mr,  CLARK,  My  friend  would  agree. 
would  he  not.  that  the  Congress  is  always 
very  much  influenced  by  the  recommen- 
dations the  President  makes,  which  is 
proper? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree  with  that, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  the  case! 
I  think  that  is  what  got  us  into  much 
of  our  trouble  when,  back  during  the 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  days  particularly, 
the  Congress  was  a  "me.  too"  Congress 
and  did  everything  those  two  gentlemen 
asked  to  have  done. 

Mr.  CLARK,  I  hope  my  friend  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  do  not  want  the 
86th  Congress  to  be  a  "me,  too"  Congress. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  my  position 
exactly.  The  fiscal  policy  is  our  respon- 
sibility and  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
President,  We  ought  to  consider  his 
budget  and  we  ought  to  consider  the 
facts  which  he  submits,  and  then  we 
ought  to  u.se  our  own  good  judgment. 
We  ought  to  accept  the  responsibihty 
100  percent,  because  it  is  ours. 

Mr.  CI.ARK.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  Senator  at  all.  The  Senator  and  I 
arc  in  accord  on  that  point.  I  think  this 
is  our  responsibility. 

I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  that  in  my  humble  judgment 
the  President  of  the  United  States  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  the  national  in- 
terest when  he  fixed  the  budget  at  $77 
billion.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  realistic 
figure. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  may  well  be 
true.  The  law  requires  the  President  to 
fix  some  figure.  He  fixed  the  budget  at 
$77  billion.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Senate,  to  decide 
what  the  budget  ought  to  be,  and  Con- 
gress should  decide  it.  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  and  responsible 
only  to  the  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  my  good  friend 
from  Indiana  will  also  agree  with  me 
that  when— as  I  think  in  all  likelihood 
we  will— we  exceed  the  $77  billion,  it 
will  also  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  find  revenues  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  100  percent  on  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  "political  guts"  and  we  might  as 
well  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  one  who 
subscribes  to  the  idea  that  every  bill 
should  be  cut.  I  think  with  reference  to 
the  particular  bill  under  consideration 
we  could  take  some  money  from  it,  and 
we  have  done  so.  Perhaps  we  could 
take  more,  but  we  have  not.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  though,  that  the  next 
bill  wliich  comes  up  for  consideration 
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should  be  cut.  Good  common  horsesense 
might  dictate  to  tu  there  should  be  an 
increase. 

I  do  not  say  that  every  bill  which  we 
consider  requires  a  cut  of  expenditures. 
We  should  not  necessarily  follow  every 
Kug({estion  to  cut.  At  times  it  might  be 
f^ood  common  horsesense  to  increase  ex- 
penditures, if  the  facts  indicate  that  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  However,  wher- 
ever we  can  we  should  cut  expenditures 
if  we  are  not  interfering  with  the  end 
results  or  hurting  the  project.  I  think 
in  those  cases  we  ought  to  cut  ex- 
penditures. 

There  perhaps  will  be  times  when  it 
will  be  good  business  and  good  sense  to 
jjrovide  an  increase  in  expenditures.  I 
do  not  say  we  should  always  make  cuts, 
any  more  than  we  should  provide  in- 
creases. I  say  that  we  ought  to  take 
the  rcsponsibilily.  because  it  is  ours. 
Only  we  can  do  anything  about  the 
matter. 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct, 

Mr,  CAPEHART,  The  President  can- 
not do  anything  about  it.  There  are 
only  98  Senators  and  436  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  have 
the  re.sponsibility, 

Mr,  CLARK,  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct,  but  I  will  point  out  that  the 
President  got  us  off  to  a  very  bad  start 
by  proposing  an  inadequate  budget.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  my  good 
friend  from  Indiana  will  join  me  in 
sponsoring  the  Capehart-Clark  "Let's 
clo.se  the  tax  loopholes"  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  item  in  this 
morning's  paper  bearing  on  this  subject 
was  Mr,  Walter  Lippmann's  column,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  column  published  this  morning 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  fatal  error  lies  in  the  decision  of  the 
President  to  make  the  paramount  l.ssue  of 
the  present  time  a  Federal  budget  balanced 
at  the  erastmg  level  of  taxes,  along  with  a 
j)romise  of  a  reduction  of  taxes  before  the 
r.fxt  preKldential  election.  We  are  approach- 
ing one  of  the  great  climaxes  of  the  cold 
war  and  the  President's  decision  about  the 
paramounfcy  of  the  budget  reflects  a  failure 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  cold  war. 
It  makes  suspect  all  the  military  esti- 
mates in  the  budget.  For  it  is  no  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  of  that  moral  law 
which  the  President  frequently  invokes,  that 
the  existing  t.ix  -■structure  cannot  be  raised 
and  should  be  lowered.  To  Insist  on  such  a 
dogma  about  taxes  is  to  tell  the  people  and 
tiie  world  t.hat  national  defense  Is  not  the 
l.rst  but  only  the  secondary  consideration  In 
tills  government. 

What  should  be  done  about  it?  It  should 
be  said  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  defense 
h,is  the  first  priority.  If  the  President  will 
iMt  say  It.  perhaps  Congress  Itself  should 
say  it  by  resolution.  There  should  then  be 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  military  ap- 
propriations, an  Increase  sufflcient  to  put  us 
back  Into  the  missiles  race.  Then  an  In- 
cre.ise  of  Uxes  should  be  voted  In  order  to 
balance  this  larger  budget. 

I  am  aware  that  the  extra  money  Invested 
iu  making  more  of  the  existing  missiles  may 


b«  "w«»t«d"— WMt«d  In  th«  MiiM  that  th«i« 
mlMlles  will  toon  b«  otMolet«  snd  good  only 
tor  th«  junk  pll«.  But  the  rac«  of  srma- 
menu  Is  In  the  same  sense  Inherently  wa«te- 
ful  since  the  objective  is  to  make  weapons 
which  wlU  never  be  ueed  and  wUl  soon  be 
obsolete. 

Nevertheless  we  are  In  a  race  of  arma> 
menu.  It  would  be  a  great  day  for  mankind 
If  It  could  be  ended.  But  If  the  race  la  to  be 
ended,  this  will  be  done  only  If  and  when 
we  are  able  to  reach  general  political  settle- 
menu  with  the  CommunLst  powers.  The 
race  of  armamenU  cannot  be  ended  or  sus- 
pended merely  because  we  wish  to  balance 
the  budget  without  raising  taxes  or  because 
It  would  be  good  politics  to  reduce  taxes  be- 
fore the  next  election. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
which  Mr.  Lippmann  makes  is  the  one 
which  I  have  been  making: 

The  fatal  error  lies  In  the  decision  of  the 
President  to  make  the  paramount  Isfue  of 
the  present  time  a  Federal  budget  balanced 
at  the  existing  level  of  taxes,  along  with  a 
promise  of  a  reduction  of  taxes  before  the 
next  presidential  election.  We  are  approach- 
ing one  of  the  great  climaxes  of  the  cold 
war,  and  the  President's  decision  about  the 
paramountcy  of  the  budget  reflects  a  failure 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  cold  war. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  this  decision 
makes  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  needs 
of  our  domestic  economy — the  need  to 
refurbish  the  public  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, to  go  forward  with  programs  of 
housing,  education,  water  resources,  and 
the  like.  Every  individual  who  gives 
these  matters  even  the  most  casual  study 
will  have  to  conclude  we  carmot  do  what 
is  needed  at  a  budget  level  of  $77  billion, 
I  will  be  the  first  to  join  with  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  to  cut  out  unneces- 
.sary  waste,  but  I  simply  do  not  think 
this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  not  an- 
other way  in  which  we  can  help  balance 
the  budget?  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  our  Federal  Government  to  follow 
policies  to  encourage  growth? 

Of  course  I  recognize  an  urban  re- 
newal program  adopted  by  the  present 
Congress  could  not  help  balance  the 
budget  for  at  least  3  or  4,  or  possibly  5  or 
6  years.  Nevertheless,  is  it  not  true  that 
if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  balance  the' 
budget  at  reasonable  rates  of  taxation  in 
the  future  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  the  defense  which  is  so 
necessai-y  at  this  time,  it  is  essential  that 
our  Federal  Government  adopt  policies 
which  provide  for  long-term  growth? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senater  is  emi- 
nently correct.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  continue  for  a  moment,  I 
think  one  of  the  great  blots  on  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Eisenhower  administration  is 
that  during  the  6-year  term  of  office  of 
the  administration  the  rate  of  growth 
has  slowed  down  to  a  very  slow  walk — I 
believe  only  1  or  2  percent  each  year — 
whereas  before  the  present  administra- 
tion took  over  the  growth  rate  was  ap- 
proximately 3  i>ercent.    I  think  we  all 


believe  the  growth  rate  could  be  brought 
up  to  5  percent.  We  are  faced  with  the 
stark  reality  that  the  RuMian  growth  in 
gross  national  product  is  at  a  rate  of  10 
percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  in  the  Senate  and  by  many 
commentators  as  to  the  dangerous  differ- 
ence between  the  Russian  economic 
growth  and  the  American  economic 
growth,  but  there  has  been  very  little 
talk  about  precisely  and  exactly  what  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  to  encourage 
growth. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  develop  the 
capital  assets  and  growth  assets  of  this 
country  by  encouraging  construction  of 
dams,  power  sites,  rivers  and  harbors 
improvements,  and  research  particularly 
in  agriculture:  but.  so  far  as  our  cities 
are  concerned,  and  particularly  so  far 
as  the  section  of  the  country  from  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  come  is  con- 
cerned, the  obvious  and  perhaps  the  pre- 
eminent way  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment today  can  promote  growth  is 
through  the  adoption  of  an  urban  re- 
newal program  which  will  enable  the 
cities  to  rebuild  their  blighted  and  slum 
areas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
key  amendments — perhaps  the  key 
amendment — to  be  considered  in  the 
present  Congress  for  a  determination  of 
whether  Members  truly  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  take  leadership 
in  providing  for  long-term  economic 
growth,  so  far  as  the  great  metropolitan 
centers  of  our  country  are  concerned,  in 
which  centers  65  percent  of  our  people 
live? 

Mr,  CLARK,  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct,  and  I  think  the  ques- 
tion which  confronts  us  with  regard  to 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  finish  what  was 
started  by  former  Senator  Taft.  former 
Senator  Wagner,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender).  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  quit  halfway  down  the 
road  and  accept  a  course  whereby  we 
permit  our  blighted  areas  to  continue  to 
grow  faster  than  we  are  able  to  weed  out 
slums  and  blight. 

That  is  the  issue,  as  I  see  it.  between 
the  provision  for  urban  renewal  in  the 
pending  measure  and  the  provision  in 
the  amendment  which  I  shall  shortly 
offer. 

Mr.  President,  at  his  press  conference 
yesterday.  President  Eisenhower  had 
some  things  to  say  in  defense  of  his  $77 
biUion  budget  and  his  reluctance  to  ask 
for  any  increased  revenues,  beyond  a 
nominal  amount.  I  think  it  is  well 
worth  while,  in  the  context  of  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference,  to  recall  what 
several  of  the  leading  economists  of  this 
country  said  when  they  testified  before 
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the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last  Fri- 
day. Five  of  the  six  distinguished  econo- 
mists who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee were  in  accord  that  taxes  should  be 
raised  right  away  and  that  to  do  so  would 
be  salutary. 

One  of  them,  Herbert  Stein,  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
began  his  testimony  with  these  words: 
"What  this  country  needs  is  a  general 
tax  increase." 

Paul  A.  Samuelson,  who  has  written  a 
definitive  textbook  on  economics  used 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  said:  "In- 
stead of  pressing  for  massive  tax  reduc- 
tions at  this  time.  Congressmen  and 
Cabinet  officers  should  be  alert  to  the 
possibility  that  it  could  become  desir- 
able in  the  year  ahead  to  begin  to  worry 
about  raising  tax  rates  in  the  interest 
of  overall  stability." 

For  myself.  I  do  not  believe  a  general 
tax  increase  is  necessary.  Certainly  the 
minor  budgetary  implications  of  this  bill 
could  be  met  with  additional  revenues 
by  closing  any  one  or  more  of  half  a 
dozen  tax  loopholes,  the  inequity  of 
which  comes  close  to  being  a  national 
disgrace. 

In  that  connection,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  this  body  to  a  mem- 
orandum which  appears  on  page  285  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.     The  memoran- 
dum   is   entitled.    "A   Tax    Program    for 
1958."     It  was  prepared  by  economists 
of   the   American  Federation   of  Labor 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations.    While  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  their  figures.  I  will  say  that 
the  men  who  work  in  the  economic  sec- 
'  tion    of    that    great    labor    organization 
are   qualified    economists,    well    trained, 
and  generally  know  what  they  are  doing.' 
I  should  like  to  quote  their  recommen- 
dations for  recapturing  needed  revenue 
by  eliminating  loopholes  and  tax  escape 
clauses  in  the  Federal  income  tax  laws 
They  say: 

A  total  of  $9.1  billion  In  revenue  could  be 
raised  by  the  following  measures  (the  ap- 
pro.xlmate  amount  of  revenue  to  be  recap- 
tured is  shown  In  parentheses  after  each 
Item)  : 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire memorandum,  of  which  paragraph  3 
deals  with  tax  loopholes,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  orderrd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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A  Tax  Program  for  1958 
1.  Tax  relief  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families— Thl.s  Is  a  basic  need  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  While  there  are  several  ways  of 
achieving  this  result,  perhaps  the  simplest 
and  mo-st  preferable  would  be.  as  n  first 
stop,  to  rul.se  personal  Individual  exemptions 
from  SCOO  to  $700. 

2.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that  workers 
pay  hirome  taxes  on  their  contributions  to 
O.jvcriunent  retirement  funds. — One  very 
special  tax  problem  of  workers  is  the  fact 
that  the  present  law  forces  them  to  pay  In- 
come taxes  on  income  which  Is  actually  used 
to  contribute  to  various  Government  retire- 
ment systems  (old  age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance, civil  service,  and  railroad  retirement) 
This  Inequity  should  be  eliminated  by  ex- 
cluding   these     contributions     from     income 


for  Income  tax  purposes  and  from  wages 
for  withholding  purposes.  However,  there 
should  be  an  upper  limit  of  $500  placed  on 
the  amount  of  contributions  that  could  be 
thus  excluded  from  Income. 

3.  Recapture  needed  revenue  by  eliminat- 
ing loopholes  and  tax  escape  clauses  In  the 
Federal  Income  tax.— A  total  of  $9.1  billion 
In  revenue  could  be  raised  by  the  following 
measure  (the  approximate  amount  of  rev- 
enue to  be  recaptured  is  shown  In  paren- 
thesis after  oach  Item)  : 

(a)  Repeal  the  special  tax  relief  granted 
to  dividend  Income  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1954   ($400  million). 

(ta)  Require  withholding  taxes  on  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  and  Interest  ($300  mil- 
lion) . 

(c)  Repeal  excessive  depletion  allowances 
and  remove  from  such  tax  privileges  many 
of  the  metfils  and  minerals  now  covered 
($1,300  milli<}n). 

(d»  Tlghtrn  the  capital  gains  tax  struc- 
ture by  lengthening  the  holding  period  of 
long-range  giilns  and  increasing  considerably 
the  25  percent  liuc  rate.  Remove  from  cap- 
ital gains  treatment  the  many  types  of  In- 
come not  originally  Included  ($1,000  mil- 
lion). 

(e)  Repeal  the  new  depreciation  provision 
of   the   1954  Revenue   Act    ($1,300   million). 

(f)  Eliminate  the  advantage  given  upper 
Income  married  couples  and  heads  of  house- 
holds by  the  Income-splitting  provision 
($3,500  million). 

(g)  Eliminate  the  family  partnership  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  reduce  indi- 
vidual   income   taxes    ($100   million). 

(h)  Eliminate  stock  option  privileges  de- 
.signed  to  circumvent  payment  of  taxes  ($100 
million) . 

(i)  Repeal  the  tax-exempt  status  of  State 
and  local  bonds  ($100  million). 

(J)  Eliminate  the  carry-back,  carry-fo"-- 
ward  provision  of  the  corporate  Income  tax 
which  grants  special  tax  windfalls  to  pur- 
chasers nf  corporations  with  heavy  losses 
($100  mUlloii)  . 

(k)  Make  the  estate  and  gift  tflxes  a  more 
effective  souice  of  revenue  by  eliminating 
life  estate  provisions  and  by  combining 
estate  and  gift  tax  exemptions  as  well  as  re- 
ducing the  total  level  of  exemptions  ($1  000 
million). 

4  Ea.se  the  tax  burden  on  small  corpora- 
tions.— This  can  be  done  by  changing  the 
two  component  rates  of  the  corporate  tax 
structure.  Rather  than  a  30  percent  normal 
rate  and  a  I'li-percent  rate  on  all  Income 
above  $25,000,  the  normal  rate  could  be 
lowered  to  25  f'ercent  while  at  the  same  time 
correspondingly  raising  the  surtnx  rate.  The 
total  rate  wt.uld  remain  the  same,  but 
some  measure  of  relief  would  be  granted  to 
small  corporations. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  One  of  the  items  of  tax 
favoritism  is  the  foreign  tax  credit.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  referred  to 
in  the  statement  to  which  the  Senator 
has  alluded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No:  that  is  not  referred 
to  in  the  memorandum,  but  I  think  it  is 
an  additional  factor  which  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  affects  largely  the  oil  companies, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  GORE  It  affects  the  oil  com- 
panies, but  it  also  affects  all  businesses 
which  are  American-owned,  but  which 
do  bu.siness  abroad.  Under  this  pro- 
vision there  are  a  number  of  American 
concerns  with  veiT  large  profits,  which 
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pay  virtually  no  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator,  as  an  emi- 
nent member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
is  well  aware  of  that  fact.    I  hope  his 
committee  will  bring  the  facts  forward 
during  the  course  of  the  current  session 
Mr.   GORE.    Mr.  President,   will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    With  that  brief  reference 
to  sources  of  additional  revenue,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  able  Senator  to  a 
way  by  which  vast  savings  could  be  made. 
In  1945.  the  year  when  World  War  II 
closed,  the  U.S.  Government  had  a  pub- 
lic debt  of  $258  billion.   The  interest  paid 
on  the  public  debt  for  that  year  was 
$3,621    million.      President    Eisenhower 
estimates  in  his  budget  that  in  1960  we 
shall  have  a  national  debt  of  $283  billion 
and  he  requests  $8,100  million  to  pay  the 
interest  on  that  debt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  my  friend  explain 
to  us  how  that  increase  occurred  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  has  occurred  by  reason 
of  a  deliberate  policy  of  our  Government 
to  rai.se  interest  rates,  to  increase  the 
income  from  interest,  not  only  on  gov- 
ernmental obligations,  but  also  on  pri- 
vate debt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  see 
any  justification  for   that   policy? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  not  say  that  I 
see  no  justification.  On  balance,  I  say 
it  is  very  unjustified.  I  would  have  to 
define  the  word  "justification."  I  see 
vast  benefits  accruing  to  certain  people 
from  thi.s  policy. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  talking  about  the 
national  interest,  not  individual  interest. 
Mr.  GORE.    The  national  interest  is 
adversely  served  by  this  policy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  does  my  friend 
think  about  the  defense  of  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  high 
interest  rates  are  necessary  to  prevent 
inflation? 

Mr.  GORE.  One  of  the  most  infla- 
tionary elements  in  our  national  econ- 
omy is  the  trend  toward  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal costs  of  doing  business  is  interest 
on  borrowed  money.  How  can  we  avoid 
price  increases  when  the  cost  of  doing 
business  is  continually  Increased  by  an 
inflationary  interest  spiral? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  GORE.  Here  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween $3,621  million  interest  on  public 
debt  in  1945  and  $8,100  million  estimated 
for  1960.  A  realistic  monetary  policy  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  designed  to 
serve  the  public  interest,  would  save 
vastly  more  money  for  the  American  tax- 
payer every  year  than  the  annual  cost  of 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
friend,  as  I  have  done  on  previous  occa- 
sions, to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  government  in  the  world 
Whose  central  government  does  not  con- 
trol its  banking  system  through  a  central 
bank  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  government,  and  not  to  that  of  an 
independent  board  of  bankers. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
nic  in  order  that  I  may  propound  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  1  rom  Tennessee? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  able  Senator  from 
Tt'nnessee  is  this:  What  rate  does  he 
think  the  Government  should  pay  at  the 
moment  on  ius  bonds  and  borrowings? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.     lam  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana is  makinn  reference — as  I  presume 
he  is — to  the  pending  bill 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  mnkinc;  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  s.'-jd  the  public  debt  was  $258 
billion  in  1045,  and  is  estimated  to  he 
$233  billion  for  19(i0.  The  Senator  used 
some  fiiuircs  ."showing  that  the  intercut 
rale  in  1949  was  costin?  about  $1  billion 
a  year,  whereas  it  is  now  costing  $8  bil- 
lion. 

My  question  is,  \^'here  would  the  Sen- 
ator set  the  interest  rate  on  Government 
bonds?  Would  he  increase  it  to  any 
e.xlent  over  the  rate  which  prevailed  in 
1945?     Where  would  he  place  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  first  place,  the 
junior  Senator  frcm  Tennessee  is  not 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  nor  is  he 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  the  able 
Senator  from  Indiana  in  an  offhand 
manner  as  to  the  exact  interest  rate 
which  Government  obligations  should 
now  bear. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  tliat  it  should  have  been  in- 
creased at  all? 

Mr.  GDRE.  I  v/ould  have  to  think 
about  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  The  Senator  also 
made  the  statement  and  left  the  infer- 
ence that  this  was  a  policy  which  was 
deliberately  brought  about  by  the 
admini.stration. 

Mr.  GORE.  Doe.s  the  Senator  not  be- 
lieve tliat? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  never  heard  any- 
tluns  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  as  non- 
factual  as  that  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
it  to  be  an  accident?  Does  the  Senator 
tliink  it  is  an  accident  that  in  the  past 
12  months  we  have  had  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  interest  rate  on  Government 
bills,  and  that,  laU'r  during  the  same 
period,  we  have  had  a  most  drastic  in- 
crease in  the  interes:  rate  on  these  bills? 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  it  just 
happened  that  way,  without  plan  or  ac- 
tion by  anyone? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  does 
not  understand  how  these  matters  are 
handled.  The  Government  sells  these 
bonds 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  says  that  it  is  not  by  design, 
that  it  is  not  by  plan,  but  that  it  just 
happened  to  be  so.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator understand  It  happened? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator's  in- 
ference was  that  there  was  some  sinister 
motive  behind  it.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  that  is  the  most  nonfactual  state- 
ment that  I  have  ever  heard  made  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  sinister. 
The  Government  is  paying  the  going 
rate  of  interest  on  its  bonds.  The  Sen- 
ator, in  my  opinion,  is  merely  trying  to 
appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  people. 

There  is  one  other  question  I  should 
like  to  ask.  The  Senator  said  that  some- 
one is  getting  this  interest.  I  should  like 
to  ask.  who  owns  the  t>onds  of  the  U.S. 
Government? 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  I  answer  the  sec- 
ond question.  I  should  like  to  inform  the 
able  Senator  that  I  did  not  use  the  word 
"sini'^ter." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     No;   I  used  it. 

Mr.  GCRE.    Yes;  the  Senator  used  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  was  the  Sena- 
tors  inference. 

Mr.  G'^RE.  But  the  Senator  attrib- 
uted it  to  me.  The  Senator  has  made 
statements  which  I  will  not  ch'xracterize 
as  the  most  nonfactual  statements  I 
have  ever  heard.  However.  I  must  char- 
acterize them  as  quite  naive. 

Now  let  the  Senator  ask  his  further 
question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  point  was  that 
the  Senator  was  trying  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  fact  that  the  interest  ^'ates  had 
gone  up. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  not  merely  trying 
to  leave  the  impression.  I  say  it  is 
wrong.  It  is  a  deliberate  policy  to  raise 
the  interest  rates. 

Mr.  CAPEH&RT.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator object  to  my  using  the  word  "sin- 
i.-^ter"?  He  says  it  is  deliberate.  That 
means  it  was  planned,  and  that  there 
was  collusion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  say  it 
was  not  planned? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  say  it  100  percent. 

Mr.  GCRE.  Then  I  see  no  point  in 
ar?uing  the  question  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No  one  knows  the 
truth  of  my  statement  better  than  the 
Senator.  If  he  does  not  know  it,  then 
he  absolutely  does  not  understand  how 
the  U.S.  Government  sells  its  bonds  and 
arrives  at  the  interest  rate.  That  is  done 
in  the  open  market.  The  Government 
pays  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  going 
rate.  In  evei"y  instance,  the  Government 
tries  to  sell  its  bonds  at  a  rate  of  interest 
as  low  as  it  possibly  can.  For  anyone 
to  say  that  that  is  not  true  means  that 
the  person  saying  it  does  not  understand 
how  the  matter  is  handled.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  situation  that  we  should 
permit  to  go  into  the  Record  an  accusa- 
tion against  such  a  gentleman  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  present 
time  and  the  gentleman  running  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions in  our  country,  that  they  are 
deliberately  doing  things  to  raise  interest 
rates  on  Government  bonds.  It  is  a  very 
unfortunate  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  it  quite  difficult  to 
believe  that  I  am  hearing  what  I  am 
hearing.  How  could  it  be  that  without 
purpose,  without  plan,  without  deliberate 
action,  in  June  of  1958,  when  the  country 
was  suffering  a  recession,  the  interest 
rate  on  Government  bills  was  reduced  to 
less  than  1  percent,  0.881  percent:  but 
that  in  December  of  the  same  year  it  was 


increased  to  2.8  percent.  That  is  more 
than  a  200-percent  increase  in  6  months. 
Yet  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  says 
that  this  just  happened,  without  purpose, 
without  plan,  and  without  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could 
explain  how  it  did  happen. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  happened  in  the 
same  way  that  all  prices  in  the  United 
States  po  up  and  go  down,  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  commodity  prices  go 
up.  Tliree  months  ago  I  sold  hogs  on  my 
farm  at  22 '  2  cents.  I  sold  hogs  last  week 
at  approximately  16  cents.  That  is  a  re- 
duction of  about  30  percent.  I  believe  it 
was  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Sena- 
tor s  salary  has  been  increased  during 
the  last  10  years  from  $10,000  to  $22,500 
a  year.  The  people  who  buy  the  bonds 
are  the  American  people,  and  they  pay 
for  their  bonds  out  of  their  savings. 
They  are  entitled  to  an  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  on  their  savings,  because  ev- 
eiTthing  they  buy— their  food,  clothing, 
automobiles,  furniture — has  gone  up  and 
up. 

To  say  that  the  man  with  $10,000  who 
is  willing  to  put  the  money  into  Govern- 
ment bonds  should  not  have  more  inter- 
est paid  to  him  than  he  received  10  years 
ago.  when  money — and  possibly  it  is 
more  than  10  years  ago — was  worth 
twice  as  much,  is  not  being  very  realis- 
tic. The  interest  rate  on  bonds  goes  up 
and  down  with  the  market.  The  inter- 
est rate  goes  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 
That  is  only  fair,  if  we  are  to  be  honest 
with  the  people  who  save  their  money 
and  have  it  available  with  which  to  buy 
Government  bonds. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Government  should  freeze 
the  interest  rate,  that  is  another  matter. 
The  Government  could  do  it.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  freeze  the  interest  rate. 
It  could  freeze  wages  and  it  could  freeze 
prices.  It  could  freeze  all  the  other 
things.  However,  it  is  not  right  to  say 
that  the  people  who  handle  our  financial 
affairs — the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-, 
and  the  other  people  who  handle  our 
financial  affairs — would  deliberately  do 
things  which  would  increase  the  interest 
rate.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  truth 
in  that  statement.  They  may  use  poor 
judgment,  although  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  I  do  not  believe  they  use  poor 
judgment.  However,  when  the  Senator 
says  that  they  knew  what  they  were  do- 
ing and  that  there  was  collusion,  and 
that  it  was  a  deliberate  action  to  in- 
crease the  interest  rate  on  Government 
bonds,  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding  to  mo. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
just  stated  his  knowledffft  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  this  problem,  and  I  am 
willing  to  have  the  Record  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Indiana  that 
if  the  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  have  not  planned  what  has  been 
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happening  to  the  Interest  rate  ever  since  and  right  about  it;  but  that  when  a  city 

1951.  when  the  accord  was  reached,  it  builds  a  school,  that  is  something  which 

seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  prose-  should  be  looked  at  with  some  concern, 

cuted  for  taking  their  salaries  under  because  it  is  public  rather  than  private 

false  pretenses.  spending. 

This  is  their  whole  function,  namely.  The  second  fallacy  is  that  the  Ped- 
to  manage  our  monetary  system.  That  eral  Government  is  crushing  our  people 
has  been  my  understanding.  If  that  is  and  endangering  the  economy  with  a 
not  true,  I  will  be  delighted  to  have  the  growing  burden  of  taxes,  expenditures. 
Senator  from  Indiana  disabuse  my  mind,  and  debt,  and  that  this  threatens  the 
The  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  health  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Mr.  Martin,  made  a  series  of  speeches  This,  too,  is  nonsen.se.  The  fact  Is  that 
justifying  their  policy  of  raising  interest  in  relation  to  our  gross  national  product 
rates  some  times  and  lowering  them  at  these  burdens  have  been  growing 
other  times,  saying  that  it  is  our  only  lighter — not  heavier, 
useful  weapon  against  inflation.  That  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
statement  has  been  reported  over  and  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
over  again  In  financial  publications.  I  Record,  a  table,  based  on  data  from  the 
would  be  delighted  if  the  Senator  from  economic  report  of  the  President  of  Jan- 
Indiana  could  tell  me  what  the  func-  "ary  1959,  showing  the  relation  of  Fed- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  if  eral  debt  to  gross  national  product 
It  is  not  to  manage  our  monetary  system,  during  the  years  1945  to  1957.  Inclusive. 

Mr.  GORE.     Perhaps  it  is  merely  to  There   being  no   objection,   the   table 

record  accidents  that  occur.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I  thank  the  Senator,  as  folio ws: 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  from  this  Relation  o/  Frdcral  debt  to  ffro.os  national 

edifymg  discussion  of  high  finance,  I  re-  product.  1945-57 

turn  to  the  prosaic  discussion  of  expense     — 

accounts.    This  is  an  additional  item  of 

potential  Federal  revenue  which  I  am 

confident,  with  proper  attention  by  the  Cai.n.iar year 

Director  of  Internal  Revenue.  If  we  were 

to  give  him  enough  help,  and  if  we  made 

a  very  modest  change  in  the  existing  law, 

would  result  in  hundreds  of  millions  of 

dollars,  if  not  in  excess  of  a  billion  dol-     lo^,-; 

lars,  of  additional  revenue.    It  might  be      '"•• -■ 

revenue   from    the   yacht   builders.      It     m^"" 

might  be  from  the  distillers.    It  might  i!'4'k.'-'I-"1--!II; 

make  trouble  in  the  Stork  Club.    It  might     j!;-',' -; 

be  that  one  or  two  musical  comedies  in  iu:>2'.]][['.[]][l]]'. 

New  York   would  close  a  little  sooner     Jl'^'j 

than  they  otherwise  would.   But  there    iscl-.:::;:;;;::;:;: 

would  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  tax     '■'''"  

collections.       I    hope    that    this    loophole,        llisH  U-rVlunin.ry) 

which  is  not  one  of  those  mentioned  in 

jrmAln'^'^in^'Fi  i?„f^^   ^f'^^'lf    ^   '^°'^  'As,n.n„or,ionof,hoan.o„nt..sl,o«„,ntl,iscohu„n 

lime  ago,  will  be  fully  explored.  nro  not  .Mitij.  ft  lo  trudrht  limit. 

Mr.    GORE.      Mr.    President     will    the  ^otirop  of  &aU\:   Fconomlc  Koport  of  tho  rrrsl.lcnt 

Senator  yield?  Jtmu.vy  lu.v... 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield.  Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  Senators 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  a  loophole,  not  ^^'^  ^^'  ^^'°"^   ^^is  table,  that  in   1945 

written  into  the  law,  but  arising  from  ^^^  ^^°^^  national  product  was  $213.6 

lax  administration  of  the  law.  billion;  that  the  gross  national  debt  was 

Mr.    CLARK.     The   Senator   is   abso-  f278.7  billion;  and  In  that  year  our  na- 

lutcly   correct.     If   the   Eisenhower  ad-  ^^°^^^  ^^bt  was  130  percent  of  the  gross 

ministration  would  merely  enforce  the  ^^^ional  product. 

law.  this  additional  large  sum  of  money         ^"  ^^^^-  ^^^  preliminary  figures  show 

could  be  picked  up  without  hurting  any-  ^^^^    ^^^    gross    national    product    was 

one.   with   the   exception   of,   possibly $436.7   billion;    that  the  gross   national 

and  I  say  this  in  lighter  vein,  with  all  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^283  billion,  and  that  the  ratio 

due  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Indi-  °^  ^-^^^  "^^bt  to  the  gross  national  product 

ana— a  few  contributors  to  the  Republi-  ^^^  decreased  from  130  percent  to  only 

can  Party.  65  percent. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  some  of  the  ^^-  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  will 

folklore  which  surrounds  the  subject  of  *^^  Senator  yield? 

public  spending.     Perhaps  on  no  other  Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield, 

topic  in  our  time  has  there  been  spoken  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Those  are  very  in- 

so  much  nonsense.  tcrestlng   figures.    Was    the   first   year 

The  timid,  who  fear  additional  public  ^935? 

spending,  axe  the  victims  of  five  main  Mr.  CLARK.     No;  1945 

^""litf' «■  .  .  „        .  ^-  PROXMIRE.    And  the  last  year 

The  first  fallacy  is  that  private  spend-     was  what? 
ing  is  inherently  good  and  that  public        Mr.  CLARK.    The  last  year  was  1958 

ZTeZ          ^^^^'^"y    ^^^-     ™s    is  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    So  ^  has  tlken 

nonsense.  place  in  only  13  years? 

It  Is  thought  that  when  a  man  buys  a  Mr  nr  art?     tv,o  c^r^.f^.  i. 

Caumac  there  1.  something  morally  !L?  In"o'th^w'^ds,  "Se  ^ex^a^'l o'n  'oTThe 
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gross  national  product  has  been  con- 
tinuous, whereas  the  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  has  been  relatively  slight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  second  table  prepared  from 
data  in  the  same  Economic  Report  of 
President  Eisenhower,  of  January  1959 
entitled  "Trend  in  Governmental  Reve- 
nues in  Relation  to  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct." may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Trend  in  governmental  revenues  in  relation 
to  gross  national  product 

(Dollars  In  lulllon^J 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  find 
from  that  table  that  in  1946  the  Federal 
Government  took  in  revenues  18.8  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product, 
whereas  in  1958  Federal  revenues  had 
sunk  to  15.9  percent  of  a  much  larger 
gross  national  product. 

So,  in  effect,  the  Federal  Government 
was  tapping  the  operating  wealth  of 
America,  the  receipts  of  America,  the 
gross  national  product,  to  the  time  of 
almost  3  percent  less  last  year  than  was 
the  case  in  1946. 

In  considering  this  bill,  and  the  ability 
of  the  States  and  local  governments  to 
meet  their  needs  for  good  housing,  for 
slum  clearance,  and  for  urban  redevelop- 
ment, it  is  quite  significant  to  note  that 
from  1946  through  1957  State  and  local 
revenues  had  tripled,  rising  from  $11.5 
billion  to  $34.5  billion,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  gross  national  product 
tpken  by  State  and  local  governments 
had  risen  from  5.4  percent  to  8  percent. 
This  increase  emphatically  indicates 
the  enormous  additional  load  placed  on 
the  cities  and  States  during  the  years 
since  World  War  II. 

This  table,  I  believe,  contains  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  States  and 
localities  are  bearing  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  the  load,  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  perhaps  not  bearing  any- 
thing like  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  third  table  prepared  from 
data  in  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  of  January  1959,  which  shows 
the  declining  Federal  share  In  the  total 
tax  burden,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a->  follows: 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  in  1946  the  F»'deral  .<;hare  of  the 
total  tax  take  was  77  percent,  whereas 
in  1957  the  Federal  .share  of  the  total 
tax  take  had  decrear-ed  to  67  percent. 
I  believe  those  figures  further  demon- 
strate that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  ii  crushinp  our  peo- 
ple and  endan'-;ering  the  economy,  and 
that  the  States  and  localities  are  not 
bearing  their  fair  shaie  of  the  total  load 
necessary  to  keep  America  strong  at 
home. 

The  third  fallacy  is  the  notion  that 
Federal  spending  is  inflationaiy.  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  no  more  inflation- 
ary than  private  sjjending,  provided  the 
Government  balances  its  budsict.  But 
even  additional  deficit  spendinc;  is  infla- 
tionary only  when  the  demand  for  goods 
and  services  exceeds  supply — a  condi- 
tion which  clearly  does  not  exist  today 
with  our  production  at  only  75  percent 
of  capacity  or  le.';?.  and  unemployment 
still  at  intolerable  levels — 11  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force  in  my  State. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield 

Mr.  LONG.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the 
Senator  that  there  is  really  no  pressure 
on  and  no  shorta.ce  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices? They  are  all  available,  mostly  at 
reasonable  i  rices.  But  what  is  really 
keeping  inflation  going  is  that  certain 
industries  are  organized  in  .such  fashion 
that  the  leaders  of  tho.se  industries  can 
simply  raise  prices  whether  their  action 
is  justified  or  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  refer- 
ring, I  assume,  to  the  well-known  wage- 
price  spiral  in  the  so-called  adminis- 
tered price  industries.  That  is,  I  agree, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  significant  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  inflation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Certainly  in  the  major 
industries,  the  ones  which  have  led  the 
way  in  the  trend  to  inflation,  there  is 
not  the  price  competition  which  should 
be  a  part  of  the  American  competitive 
system. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is 
what  is  causing  inflation.  To  raise  in- 
terest rates  on  veterans  housing  or  to 


raise  interest  rates  on  the  public  debt 
on  the  theory  that  inflation  will  be 
stopped  is  simply  adding  fuel  to  the  fire, 
if  we  ignore  the  real  cause  of  inflation. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  support  enthusi- 
astically the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Lousiana.  An  excellent  study  by 
Gardner  Means  documents  this  subject 
beautifully.  It  shows  that  in  industries 
which  are  administered,  in  which  there 
is  tremendous  power,  coupled  with  strong 
unions,  prices  have  increased  rapidly 
since  1953. 

In  industries  which  are  not  so  situated, 
particularly  the  processors  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  the  manufactures  of  textiles, 
prices  have  fallen.  It  is  clear  that  this 
is  not  the  usual  kind  of  monetary  infla- 
tion, with  an  excess  of  demand  chasing 
a  scarcity  of  goods,  because  if  that  oc- 
curs, we  shall  be  confronted  with  what 
confronted  us  from  1944  to  1953 — name- 
ly, all  prices  rising. 

But  that  has  not  been  had  at  all.  In- 
stead, there  has  been  a  selective  infla- 
tion, a  kind  which  cannot  be  dealt  with 
at  all  by  controlling  monetary  inflation. 
That  is  a  point  we  must  remember. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  fallacy  is 
that  all  Federal  expenditures  called  for 
by  the  budget  are  alike.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  see  no  difference  between  a 
loan,  which  is  sure  to  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest, and  an  expenditure  for  personal 
services  or  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
materials,  which  comes  back  only  in  part 
to  the  Government,  through  the  income 
tax.  I  am  confident  that  the  intelligent 
people  who  comprise  this  body  will  dis- 
tinguish, for  purposes  of  public  discus- 
sion, between  operating  expenses,  loans 
which  create  account  receivable,  and  in- 
vestments made  in  national  wealth. 
Every  cent  called  for  by  this  particular 
bill  will,  in  the  long  run,  either  be  repaid 
with  interest  or  will  create  taxable  wealth 
far  in  excess  of  the  Federal  investment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield  again  to  me? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  be- 
cause he  is  making  an  excellent  speech. 
But  this  point  cannot  be  stressed  too 
often:  It  is  extremely  important  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  spending  as  a  result 
of  grants,  which  are  not  returned,  and 
spending  on  the  basis  of  loans. 

Furthermore,  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  does  not  operate  in  this  way. 
If  we  try  to  tell  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  our  loans  are  expenditures, 
and  that  we  would  like  to  subtract  them 
from  our  income,  for  tax  purposes,  con- 
sider how  far  we  would  get.  Obviously 
we  would  not  get  very  far  at  all. 

So  I  believe  we  should  stress  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  mak- 
ing— namely,  that  we  need  an  effective 
budget,  because  it  must  be  made  very 


clear  to  the  American  people  that  this 
bill  simply  calls  for  investments — not 
spending — by  their  Government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  correct.  Again  I  point 
out  that  there  is  not  one  well-run  city 
in  the  Nation  that  does  not  differentiate 
between  its  capital  budget  and  its  oper- 
ating budget;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
well-run  business  that  does  not  do  so.  as 
well.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  govern- 
mental unit  in  the  world  that  does  not 
make  that  distinction  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and  I  believe 
it  is  time  it  did  make  that  distinction. 

I  believe  that  it  was  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  the  other  day,  that  in  the 
magazine  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
there  has  appeared  an  article  which  in- 
dicates that  if  the  Federal  budget  were 
redrawn,  so  as  to  separate  loans,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  operating  expenses,  on 
the  other,  not  only  would  the  budget  be 
balanced,  but  a  substantial  surplus  would 
actually  be  shown. 

Indeed,  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
committee  establishes  that  every  dollar 
of  Federal  expenditure  under  the  ur- 
ban-renewal program  generates  from  $3 
to  $15  of  additional  private  expenditure 
which,  in  its  turn,  creates  taxable  in- 
come for  the  Federal  Government. 

Mayor  Dilworth  of  Philadelphia  testi- 
fied that,  in  his  city,  $10  of  private 
expenditure  for  each  dollar  of  govern- 
mental expenditure  in  the  urban- 
renewal  program  could  be  clearly  estab- 
lished. Thus  does  tax  money  expended 
in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy  re- 
produce itself  many  times  over  in  addi- 
tional private  tax -generating  payments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who, 
when  he  was  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
had  so  much  experience  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  will  describe  the  tax 
situation  in  the  case  of  such  cleared 
lands. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  in  Philadel- 
phia, applications  for  urban-renewal 
funds  will  be  made  for  two  purposes: 
First,  to  replace  quite  a  number  of  un- 
sightly dwellings  and  slums;  second,  to 
renew  a  number  of  very  historic  old 
houses  which  were  built  shortly  after 
William  Penn  first  founded  Philadelphia. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  those  old  houses, 
the  land  around  It  has  already  been 
cleared.  The  shell  of  the  house  still 
stands,  and  has  been  bought  by  Mayor 
Dilworth  himself;  and  he  has  spent  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  of  his  own 
money  to  fix  it  up.  This  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  private  spending  goes  into 
the  economy  through  an  urban-renewal 
program. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  private 
developments.  For  instance,  our  mer- 
chants and  our  good  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia have  pledged  themselves  to  spend 
$250  million  of  private  funds  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  central  or  core  area 
of  our  city,  including  the  creation  of  a 
brandnew  residential  area  in  what  used 
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to  be  called  the  Old  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict, where  William  Penn  and  the  other 
early  settlers  lived. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  this  $250  mil- 
lion will  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
budget,  will  It  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course;  It  will  go  to 
builders,  lumber  dealers,  and  so  forth; 
and,  therefore,  much  of  it  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
form  of  taxes  as  a  result  of  the  creation 
of  wealth  where  nothing  but  blight 
existed  before. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  this  is  an  un- 
usual kind  of  Federal  grant,  inasmuch 
as  each  dollar  of  Federal  grant  also  gen- 
erates from  (3  to  $15  of  private  funds; 
and  those  amounts  in  the  aggregate  are 
taxed.  The  economists  tell  me  that  for 
every  $5  of  income,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment obtains  $1  of  revenue.  So,  in  that 
sense,  this  program  comes  very  close — 
although  perhaps  it  does  not  balance 
completely — to  being  self-liquidating. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  correct;  and,  of  course,  he  has 
mentioned  the  enormous  increase  which 
has  occurred  in  the  local  tax  base,  which 
comes  from  the  same  investment. 

The  fifth  fallacy  is  the  notion  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  pushes  its  func- 
tions back  to  the  States  and  cities,  that 
will   constitute  sound   finance   and.    in- 
deed, economy.     It  is  hard  to  see  how 
economy  will  result  at  all  if  the  functions 
are  performed.    In  that  event,  the  ques- 
tion is  simply  which   taxing  system   is 
used  and  which  level  of  government  car- 
ries out  the  administration.     In  urban 
renewal,  administration  is  decentralized 
and  Federal  controls  are  not  oppressive; 
and  this  bill  Includes  provisions  which 
give  municipalities  even  greater  flexibil- 
1   Ity.     But  we  have  retained  the  Federal 
'  share  of  the  cost  at  two-thirds.    To  lower 
the  Federal  share— as  the  administra- 
tion desires— would  only  shift  the  burden 
from  the  Federal  tax  system,  which  is 
more  equitable,  to  the  property  and  sales 
taxes  imposed  by  the  States  and  munici- 
palities: which  are  regressive.    That  the 
Federal  tax  structure  is  superior  is  hard- 
ly open  for  serious  discussion.    The  Fed- 
eral tax  burden  falls  evenly  across  the 
land.       Taxpayers     cannot     ordinarily 
threaten  to  flee  the  Nation,  as  they  can 
flee  d  city  or  a  State.     Where  the  choice 
e.Msts.  there  are  many  good  reasons  to 
use  the  Federal  system  in  preference  to 
those  of  the  States  and  localities. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  true,  it  is 
folly  to  expect  State  and  local  govern- 
mcnl.s  to  pick  up  any  significant  part  of 
the  tab  which  the  Federal  Government 
rejects.  Two  days  a-ro,  in  the  Senate  the 
cmmf-nt  and  respected  senior  Senator 
from  Montana,  Mr.  Muruay,  whom  I  am 
happy  to  see  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time 
demolished  that  particular  fallacy  He 
said; 
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The  administration  does  not  seem  con- 
cerned  over  the  difficulty  State  and  local  eov- 
ernmeuts  have  In  meeting  even  present  obll- 
g-iUons-^lfflcultles  which  in  many  cases  are 
greater  than  those  faced  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Nor  does  the  administration  seem 
concerned  about  some  of  the  real  problems  in 
this  country  which  must  be  met  by  govern- 
ment-Federal. State,  or  local.  '  Kovern- 

Senator  Murray.  In  quoting  from  the 
January.  1959.  Issue  of  the  Monthly  Re- 


view,  published  by  the  Federal  Resene 
Bank  of  Atlanta,  cited  some  disturbing 
figures  about  the  increase  in  State  and 
local  indebtedness.  The  outstanding  debt 
of  all  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
United  States  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $55  billion  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  This  figure  is  3.5  times  the 
amount  in  1945.  $26  billion  of  the  $33 
billion  ri.se  in  total  debt  du'-in;^  this  pe- 
riod has  been  in  the  debt  of  local  govern- 
ment. Despite  this  fact,  the  rise  in  State 
debt  has  been  more  rapid.  At  the  end  of 
1945.  obligations  of  State  governments 
accounted  for  15  percent  of  the  combined 
State  and  local  debt.  By  the  end  of  fiscal 
1958.  State  debt  had  risen  to  27  percent 
of  the  total. 

Quoting  from  the  January.   1959.  is- 
sue of  the  Monthly  Review  published  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
Senator  Murray  stated: 

It  has  become  part  of  the  folklore  of  the 
country  that  we  have  a  tremendous  Federal 
debt  and  that  It  has  ^^ecn  continu' usly 
growing.  The  facts  are  that  It  h.^s  not 
grown  on  balance  for  over  a  decode,  that 
relative  to  the  growth  in  the  rest  of  our 
financial  .structure  the  national  debt  has  de- 
clined to  only  half  the  size  reached  at  the 
end  of  World  V.'ar  II,  and  that  It  Is  at  ita 
most  manageable  si;^e  in  nearly  2  decades. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  quick  point' 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  debt  is  even  less  burdenscme  if  we 
also  allow  for  the  lesser  value  of  the  dol- 
lar and  for  the  per  capita  consequences 
that  IS,  the  fact  that  this  is  now  a  much 
larger  country,  and  many  more  people 
have  been  added  to  the  populaUon  in  the 
period  the  S.>nator  is  di^cu.ssing  and 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  has 
dimini^^^hed  in  value? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  may  point  out  that  we 
are  talking  of  gross  national  product 
also  in  term.s  of  a  devalued  dollar  so  the 
other  side  of  the  equation  comes  into 
play. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator  has   corrected   me;    but   I   am   re- 
ferring to  the  debt  in  per  capita  terms 
which  IS  so  often  forgotten  in  these  dis- 
cussions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  I  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  furnish  me  figures 
with  regard  to  the  per  capita  increase  in 
the  f;ross  national  product.  I  had  hoped 
to  put  those  figures  into  the  Record  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  pre- 
pared from  data  in  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  of  January  1959  en- 
titled "Increase  In  State  and  Ixjcal  In- 
debtedness Since  World  War  XL" 

There  being  no  objection,   the   table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Increase  in  State  and  local  indebtedne.i.') 

since  World  War  II 

State  and  local  debt 

v»«,  /-       *  ,  Billions 

Te^jas  of  June  30)  :  o/do//ar. 

1948    ZIZIIII  lit 

^950 ::::::::::::: -  20  ? 
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Increase  in  State  and  local  indebtedness 

since  World  War  //— ConUnued 

State  and  local  debt 

«.        ,         .  Billions 

Year  (as  of  June  30) :  of  dollars 

1953      no    a 

1954 33   ; 

1955    -o! 

i9^e - ::::::::::::::  «:? 

1958  ( prelim  ) 5Q  g 

Source  of  data:  Economic  Report  of  the 
Preyident.  January  1950. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  collea'^ues  the  fact  that  as  of  the 
fiscal  year  1946,  State  and  local  indebt- 
edness amounted  to  $13.6  billion,  where- 
as  the  preliminary  fl.!:ures  for  fiscal  1958 
show  that  the  debt  has  increased  to  $50  9 
billion. 

F.nally.  Mr,  President,  let  me  say  a 
word  about  the  condition  of  our  Amer- 
ican cities,  in   which  a  majority  of  all 
Americans  now  live.    They  are  oppre.'^.sed 
with   the   failure   to   meet   the   critical 
problems     of     sprawling     metropolitan 
)  areas;   their  traffic  and  transportation 
problems  are  becoming  so  serious  that 
strangulation  of  their  economic  growth 
IS  already  under  way.    Their  shelter  and 
housing  i)roblem  is  critical.    The  finan- 
cial rcsource.s  of  these  local  goverruments 
and  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated are  incapable  of  dealing  success- 
fully with  the^e  problems  without  the 
massAc  aid  of  the  Federal  Government. 
What  we  need  is  more,  not  less,  support 
for  the  urban  areas  of  America.     The 
great  domestic  problems  in  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century  are  urban  prob- 
lems.   We  are  no  longer  a  predominantly 
rural  society. 

This  bill,  if  properly  amended  on  the 
floor,  will  go  far  toward  enabling  the 
Federal  Government  to  measure  up  to 
Its  responsibilities  toward  those  citizens 
and  local  governments  which  are  in 
drastic  need  of  iiclp. 

I  turn  now  to  my  amendments  to  the 
p-ndmg  bill.  I  should  like  to  speak 
bj.ffly  lir:,t  to  my  amendment  identified 
as  2-3-59— E,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  tliis  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
opiection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  to  Insert  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

'TfrLK  vi:i    rELocATioN  norsiNC  for  displaced 

FAMniES    OR    PCR<-:ONS 

"Src  801.  fa)  The  pu-pose  of  this  title  Is  to 
ns.s!st  pruate  nonprofit  corpomtions  to  pro- 
vide relocation  hou-ing  and  related  facilities 
for  displaced  families,  or  persona,  of  low  or 
moderate  Income. 

■•(b)    In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator  may  make  loans 
to   any    corporation    (as   defined    In   section 
B04(2)  I    for  the  provision  of  rental  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  displaced  families, 
or  persons,  of  low  or  moderate  Income,  except 
that  ( 1)   no  such  loan  shall  be  made  unless 
the   corporation  shows  that  It   la  unable  to 
secure     the     necessary     funda     from     other 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  aa 
favorable  as  the  terms  and  conditions  appli- 
cable to  loans  under  this  title,  and   (2)   no 
such  loan  shall  be  made  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator  finds   that   the  construction  will   be 
undertaken  in  an  economical  manner,  and 
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that  it  win  not  b«  of  elaborate  or  extravagant 
design  or  materials. 

"(c)  A  loan  to  a  corporation  under  this  title 
may  be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  98  per 
centum  of  the  total  development  cost  (aa 
drOned  In  section  804(3) ),  aa  determined  by 
the  Administrator;  shall  be  secured  In  such 
manner  and  be  repaid  within  such  period, 
not  exceeding  fifty  years,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  him;  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  him  which  shall  t>e  not 
more  than  the  higher  of  (1)  2^;  per  centum 
per  annum,  or  (2)  the  total  of  one-quarter 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum  added  to  the 
rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the  Administrator 
on  funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 

"(d)  To  obtain  funds  for  loans  under  this 
title,  the  Administrator  may  Issue  notes  and 
obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$250,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

■■(e)  Notes  or  other  obligations  issued  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  title  shall  be 
in  such  forms  and  denominations,  have  such 
maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other 
oblli;atlons  Issued  to  obtain  funds  for  loans 
under  this  title  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  n(jt  more  than  the  higher 
of  (1)  2'2  per  centum  per  annum,  or  (2) 
the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  In- 
terest-bearing obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  by  the  Administrator  and 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
aithorlzed  and  directed  to  piu'chase  any 
notes  and  other  obl'.gatlons  of  the  Adminis- 
trator Issued  under  this  title,  and  for  such 
purpose  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public- 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  sectu-ltles  may  be  Issued 
under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchases  of  such  notes  and 
other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  section.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  Unlt-jd  States. 

'Sec  802.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to.  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  In  him  by  this  title  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  (In  addition  to  any  author- 
ity otherwise  vested  In  him)  have  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  set  forth  In  section 
402  (except  subsection  (c)  (2)  )  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1950. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  Insure  priority  of  occupancy  to 
displaced  persons  or  families  in  housing 
constructed  with  a  loan  under  this  title. 

'^tc.  803.  (a)  Housing  constructed  with  a 
l«an  made  under  this  title  shall  not  be  used 
for  transient  or  hotel  purposes  while  such 
loan  is  outstanding. 

"(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
'transient  or  hotel  purposes'  shall  have  such 
meaning  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, but  rental  for  any  period  less 
than  thirty  days  shall  In  any  event  constitute 
use  for  such  purposes.  The  provisions  of 
subsections  (f )  through  (J)  of  section  613  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 132  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954)  shaU 
apply  In  the  case  of  violations  of  subsection 
(a)  as  though  the  housing  described  In  such 
subsection  were  multlfamlly  housing  (as  de- 
fined In  section  513(e)(2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act)  with  respect  to  which  a  mort- 
gage Is  insured  under  such  Act,  except  that 
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for  pxu-poses  of  this  section  the  Administra- 
tor shall  perform  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Commissioner  by  such  section  513. 

"Sec  804.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(l)  The  term  'housing'  means  (A)  new 
structures  suitable  for  dwelling  use  by  dis- 
placed families  or  persons,  and  (B)  dwelling 
facilities  provided  by  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, conversion,  or  Improvement  of  existing 
structures  which  are  otherwise  Inadequate 
for  proposed  dwelling  use  by  such  families 
and  persons. 

"(2)  The  term  'corp>oratlon'  means  any  In- 
corporated private  Institution  or  foundation 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder, 
contributor  or  Individual,  if  such  institution 
or  foundation  Is  aw>roved  by  the  Administra- 
tor as  to  financial  responsibility. 

"'3)  The  term  'development  cost'  means 
costs  of  construction  of  housing  and  of  other 
related  facilities,  and  of  the  land  on  which 
It  Is  located.  Including  necesstiry  site  Im- 
provement. 

"(4)  The  term  'displaced  families  or  per- 
sons' means  families  or  persons  who  are  to 
be  displaced  by  construction,  development, 
redevelopment,  or  renewal  activity  under- 
taken by  any  public  body,  or  by  the  action  of 
a  public  body  or  court,  either  through  the 
enforcement  of  housing  standards  or  through 
the  demolition,  closing,  or  improvement  of 
dwellings,  or  who  were  so  displaced  within 
three  years  prior  to  making  application  for 
admission  to  dwellings  provided  pursuant 
to  this  title.  The  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  abuses  in  determining,  under  the 
definitions  contained  In  this  paragraph,  the 
eligibility  of  families  and  persons  for  admis- 
sion to,  and  occupancy  of,  housing  con- 
structed with  assistance  under  this  title. 

"(5)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

"(6)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Housing   and   Home  Finance  Administrator. 

"  ( 7 )  The  term  'construction'  means  erec- 
tion of  new  structures,  or  rehabilitation,  al- 
teration, conversion,  or  Improvement  of 
existing  structures. 

"(8)  The  term  'family  or  person  of  low  or 
moderate  Income'  means  any  fannlly,  or  per- 
son, whose  net  Income  Is  InsufBcIpnt  to  en- 
able such  family  or  person  to  obtain,  without 
the  assistance  of  this  title,  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  accommodations  In  the 
locality  at  rentals  within  the  ability  of  such 
family  or  person  to  pay." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  calls  for  a  loan  program  of 
$250  million  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  mortgages  up  to  50  years  in  duration, 
with  an  interest  rate  around  3  percent, 
covering  up  to  98  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  development  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing relocation  housing  to  take  up 
a  part  of  the  load  which  will  be  coming 
on  us  as  a  result  of  urban  redevelop- 
ment, slum  clearance,  the  highway  pro- 
gram, and  other  governmental  action. 

It  was  made  abundantly  clear  during 
the  hearings  before  the  committee  that 
the  present  sections  of  the  housing  law, 
namely,  221  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  220, 
are  just  not  working  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing relocation  housing  for  families  dis- 
placed by  redevelopment  programs  in 
the  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mason - 
Dixon  line. 

I  regret  to  say  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  a  situation  where  the  public  housing 
law  will  not  be  adequate  to  take  care  of 
all  these  displaced  families.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  have  incomes  in  the 


range  of  $4,500.  $5,000.  and  $6,000  a 
year,  and  will  be  ineligible  for  public 
housing,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  find 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  in  the  private 
market. 

This  program,  if  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, will  meet  that  problem,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  $250  million,  and  would 
give  us  a  pilot  project  for  determining  to 
what  extent  provision  of  middle-income 
housing  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  endorse 
as  a  personal  finding  the  statement  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  city  of  New  York,  there 
probably  is  a  greater  amoimt  of  mban 
renewal  and  other  forms  of  redevelop- 
ment work  taking  place  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  The  city  is 
losing  population,  because  people  who 
are  uprooted  as  a  result  of  such  redevel- 
opment work,  and  who  are  middle-in- 
come people,  find  it  cheaper  to  get  a 
house  in  the  country,  which  may  be 
much  more  inconvenient  in  terms  of 
tlieir  business  or  social  life,  but  who  are 
nevertheless  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
economics  of  the  situation. 

This  results  in  the  city,  which  has 
provided  tremendous  utilities  and  other 
assets  for  its  citizens,  losing  a  popula- 
tion of,  generally  speaking,  a  highly 
desirable  kind.  I  do  not  think  that  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States.  I 
deeply  believe  the  kind  of  approach 
which  has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  essential  to  meet 
that  problem. 

In  New  York  we  have  authorized  $150 
milUon  in  loans  by  a  State  agency  for 
just  such  a  purpose,  under  the  so-called 
Mitchell-Lama  program.  I  believe  it  is 
an  intelligent  approach.  We  talked 
about  balanced  housing  standards.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  a  way  to  obtain  one. 

I  also  point  out  that  where  it  is  money 
which  represents  the  difference  between 
the  capability  for  extending  housing  to 
middle  income  families  or  not — and  that 
is  what  it  is;  it  is  low  interest  money 
which  makes  it  possible,  nothing  else — 
there  we  come  into  the  Lincolnian  con- 
cept of  government.  Lincoln  said  the 
Government  should  not  do  anything 
which  the  people  could  do  for  themselves 
better  than  the  Government  could:  but 
if  the  people  could  not  do  it  better  for 
themselves,  indeed  could  not  do  it  for 
themselves  at  all,  then  the  Government 
should  do  it.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
very  area  in  which  that  concept  fits. 

Any  doctrinaire  idea  that  we  should 
not  make  direct  loans  goes  out  the 
window,  becaiice  we  make  them  to  the 
REA's  we  make  them  to  farmers,  we 
make  them  to  many,  many  other  seg- 
ments of  the  population;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  city  dwellers,  who  pay  most 
of  the  taxes,  and  who  are  100  million 
strong,  we  suddenly  get  doctrinaire  and 
full  of  principle  and  say,  "No,  not  for 
them,  not  even  a  few  million  dollars" — 
compared  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
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dollars  which  have  gone  In  the  other  di- 
rections which  I  have  named.    *^ 

It  is  also  important  to  jwint  out  that 
we  are  going  to  authorize  some  direct- 
loan  money  for  veterans,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  that.  We  are  probably  going  to 
authorize  some  direct-loan  money  for 
colleges,  which  is  also  needed. 

I  deeply  believe  the  suggestions  made 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  are  eminently  sound. 

I  am  not  kidding  myself,  nor  is  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  We  may 
not  get  anywhere  with  this  in  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration,  but  as 
sure  as  fate  if  we  are  Boine;  to  continue 
to  try  to  remake  the  face  of  America  in 
terms  of  housing  we  must  have,  between 
public  housing  and  housintr  which  is 
largely  attributable  to  Government 
guarantees  of  mortgages,  this  kind  of 
program.  Otherwise  we  will  be  disen- 
franchising in  housing  terms  a  material 
and  very  large  section  of  the  population. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  will  continue  our  effort  along  this 
line,  because  it  is  eminently  neeued  and 
eminently  correct.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  his  initiative  on  this  particu- 
lar fight  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York  for  his  support  and  for  his 
kind  comments.  As  the  Senator  said 
a  moment  ago,  he  and  I  are  not  kiddini^ 
ourselves  about  the  fato  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  was  supported  by  a 
number  of  the  mayors  and  other  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee  who  live 
evei-y  day  with  the  problems  of  urban 
housing. 

I  queried  the   representatives  of  the 
home  builders,  wher   they  came  before 
our  committee.     I  asked  them  how  they 
would  like  to  build  some  houses  under 
such   a  section,   and   they   said — and    I 
believe    I    quote     them     correctly — "It 
seems  too  good  to  be  true."     They  were 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 
I  point  out  again  that  the  amount  in- 
volved is  relatively  minor  In  comparison 
with  the  total  Federil  budget.     It  would 
create  wealth  and  would  destroy  blight. 
and  it  would  be  sour.d   fiscal  policy  to 
thus  create  wealth  and  help  take  care 
of  the  people  who  neec"  to  be  relocated. 
Mr.  President,  the  matter  was  broufiht 
to  a  record  vote  in  the  committee.     I  am 
happy  to  say  my  good  friend  from  New 
York   [Mr.  Javits]   supported  our  posi- 
tion;  as  did  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  1  Mr.  Proxmire  1 .  who  has 
been  so  active  in  the  debate  this  after- 
noon: as  did  our  good  fried,  the  Sena- 
tor   from   Illinois    I  Mr.   Douglas];    and 
myself;   and   the   junior   Senator  from 
New  Jersey    [Mr.  Williams  I. 

However,  there  were  twice  as  many 
members  of  the  committee  who  dis- 
agreed with  us.  Since  I  am  confident 
we  could  not  prevail  on  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  or  on  a  voice  vote,  and  since  I  do 
not  wish  unduly  to  detain  the  Senate  in 
this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  now  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  i.s  proposed 
to  strike  out  section  305  of  the  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Srr.  305.  Tlie  flr.st  sentence  of  section 
103  lb)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Admin- 
istrator, on  nnd  after  July  1.  1949.  m  ly,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  contract  to 
make  capital  s^rants,  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects asslsfcd  under  this  title,  and  to  make 
E;rants  pur.sunnt  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  aet^resating  not  to  exceed  $1,350,- 
000  000.  which  limit  shall  be  Increa-ed  by 
$6.^0.000.000  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Hon.  ing  Act  of  1959  and  on  July  1  In 
each  of  the  years  19.">9  to  1967,  b<jt'h  In- 
clusive: Prci'idcd.  That  such  limit  and  any 
such  authorized  Increase  therein,  may  be  In- 
creased, at  any  time  or  times,  by  additional 
amounts  a^Rre^atlns?  not  more  than  $150.- 
000,000  If  such  action  Is  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  pending  bona  lide  applications 
on  file  with  the  Admffllstrator:  Provided 
further.  That  the  amount  of  capital  grants 
contracted  for  under  this  title  prior  to  July 
1,  19t;8.  ."^haU  not  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$7,350,000,000." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  increase  the  urban 
renewal  grant  authorization  program, 
which  is  now  without  money,  in  the 
amount  of  $600  million  a  year  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  This  is  the  amount 
which  in  my  judgment,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  our  municipal  officials,  is  es- 
sential to  keep  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram going  at  full  blast  now  that  it  has 
gotten  off  the  ground.  I  have  no  doubt 
every  cent  would  be  utilized  for  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth. 

We  mu.'^t  again  be  sure  we  understand 
that  from  3  to  5  years  elapse  after  the 
grant  authorization  is  is-iued  before  any 
Federal  money  is  spent,  and  that  prob- 
ably 17  years  would  pass  before  the  last 
Federal  money  would  be  spent  under  this 
authorization.  This  amendment  would 
have  no  impact  whatever  on  the  current 
budt^'et,  on  the  1960  budget,  or  on  the 
1961  budget. 

The  amendment  was  supported  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  by  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association  and  the  US.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  which  together  rep- 
resent over  13.000  local  governments 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  representatives  of  those 
two  organizations  I  thought  was  effec- 
tive and  convincing. 

The  provision  was  also  supported  by 
the  National  Association  of  Hou.-ing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials,  the  National 
Housing  Conference,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Planners,  the  AFU-CIO.  and 
others. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  com- 
plete. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  portion  of  the  resolution  on  urban 
renewal  of  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation, presented  to  our  committee 
by  Mayor  Celebrezze,  of  Cleveland,  on 
behalf  of  the  association. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Urban  Renewal 

Spreading  slums  and  blight  threaten  to 
engulf  American  cities  bringing  misery  to 
tens  of  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  and 
periling  our  municipal  governmenta  with 
bankruptcy.  Local  and  State  governmenta 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  finance  un- 
aided the  massive  urban  renewal  program 
which  is  required  If  this  shame  of  American 
cities  is  to  be  destroyed.  Large  scale  and 
ciMi'.inuine  Federal  assistance  Is  urgently  re- 
quired unless  and  until  such  time  aa  the 
Federal  Government  restores  to  the  States 
nnd  to  local  governments  the  resources  and 
ta)tin<^  power  which  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  Federal  assistance. 

Urb.in  renewal  Is  an  essential  device  for 
preservintr  the  e'-onomlr  health  of  our  urban 
cjinmunities.  Not  only  do  65  percent  of 
the  American  pe.jple  live  In  cities,  more 
than  75  percent  of  Federal  revenues  from  all 
sources  come  from  cities.  If  cltlM  are  to 
continue  through  their  manufacturing  and 
commercial  activities  to  contribute  so  much 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation 
they  must  be  given  the  help  they  need  to 
root  out  their  Industrial  and  commercial, 
as  well  a,s  their  residential,  slums,  and 
blighted  areas. 

The  establi.shment  of  an  adequate  Federal 
program  of  urban  renewal  Is  the  top  priority 
of   the   1959   national   legislative  program. 

Wo  protest  the  establishment  of  a  ration- 
ing formula  which  puts  all  municipalities 
on  a  starvation  diet  for  new  capital  grant 
reservations  and  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
write  Into  law  a  requirement  that  capital 
grant  reservations  are  to  be  made  available 
to  municipalities  on  the  basis  of  applica- 
tions made  and  indicated  wilUngnesa  to  put 
up  the  local  one-third  share  of  net  project 
cost. 

We  object  vigorously  to  the  administrative 
orders  l.s.sued  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration which  destroy  the  concept  of 
local  plans  locally  arrived  at  and  which 
require  the  cutting  back  of  project  plans 
in  the  Interest  of  economy  to  the  point  that 
they  offer  no  assurance  that  blight  will  in 
fact  be  eliminated.  We  urge  the  Congress 
to  state  emphatically  that  the  responsibility 
for  devising  workable  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects Is  a  local  responsibility  not  to  be  ham- 
strung by  Federal  administrative  regula- 
tions. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  amend 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (as  amended)  as 
follows  (  1958)  : 

Recognize  the  long-term  needs  of  urban 
renewal  and  authorize  a  10-year  program 
with  an  annual  authorization  of  additional 
capital  grant  reservation  funds  of  $600  mil- 
lion a  year  with  a  provision  for  acceleration 
of  up  uj  $150  million  if  local  demand  re- 
quires a  larger  authorization  In  any  given 
year  (1958). 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
Mayor  Celebrezze  a  question,  as  follows: 

Mayor  Celebrezze.  what  evidence  do  you 
and  your  colleagues  have  that  you  could  use 
$600  million  a  year  for  10  years? 

Mayor  Celebrezze  replied: 

One,  of  course.  Senator  Clark,  is  the  find- 
ings of  the  American  Municipal  Association 
In  its  survey  and  questionnaires  which  were 
sent  out  to  each  of  the  mayors  of  the  com- 
munities as  to  what  their  needs  would  be. 
Based  on  that,  we  feel  we  need  a  $600  million 
program. 

No.  2  Is  that  the  program  as  it  is  now 
constituted  Is  one  where  we  are  losing  In- 
stead of  gaining  ground,  and  not  going  fast 
enough. 
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I  then  asked  the  question: 

Are  you  losing  ground  tn  CSevelandt 

And  Mayor  Celebrezze  replied: 

We  certainly  are.  We  haye  35.000  sub- 
standard living  quarters  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  at  the  rate  we  are  going  now  we 
are  losing  ground,  because  of  various  reasons. 

We  have  a  new  influx  of  people  Into  oui 
area  who  need  low-cost  housing.  We  are  hit, 
as  otlver  major  cities  are  hit,  by  major  free- 
way Improvements.  We  have  one  stretch 
of  road  in  Cleveland,  the  LalLeland  Freeway. 
which  will  run  S'j  miles,  and  you  have  to 
tear  down  800  two-family  homes  In  good 
shape.    Where  do  those  i>eople  go? 

I  continued : 

I  am  asking  you.  Where  can  you  put  them? 

And  Mayor  Celebrezze  said : 

We  do  not  have  any  place  to  put  them  un- 
less we  clear  out  some  of  the  slum  area  and 
put  In  decent  living  quarters. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a  distinguished  Republican 
mayor  from  the  other  side  of  the  United 
States.  Mayor  Norris  Potilson.  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  happy  indeed  to 
welcome  Mayor  Poulson  into  the  ranks 
of  those  interested  in  more  urban  re- 
newal. I  recall  very  well  that  before 
Mayor  Poulson  wais  elected  in  Los  An- 
geles, while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
other  body,  he  and  I  engaged  in  a  debate 
before  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion In  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  which 
I  supported  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  and  he  opposed  it.  But  the 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  being  a  highly  in- 
telligent gentleman  of  great  integrity, 
when  he  was  elected  chief  executive  of 
his  city  and  saw  the  conditions,  reversed 
his  position  and  has  now  come  over  to 
our  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  Senators 
there  is  no  more  able  advocate  than  a 
recent  convert.  Mayor  Poulson  said  to 
the  committee: 

The  survey  which  will  be  presented  to  you 
later  in  this  week  demonstrates  the  need  for 
legislation  authorizing  a  comprehensive 
long-term  program  with  increased  annual 
Federal  participation.  The  record  demon- 
strates that  a  program  of  Federal  grants  of 
$600  million  annually  for  conservation,  re- 
hiibllltatlon.  and  redevelopment  could  be 
prudently  employed  by  local  governments. 
We  recommend  that  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  give  such  a  program  their  approval. 
Experience  over  the  past  several  years  also 
has  demonstrated  the  difficulties  of  1-  and 
2-year  authorizations.  The  very  nature  of 
urban  renewal  requires  considerable  time  for 
community  acceptance,  planning  and  rede- 
velopment. The  program  should  be  author- 
ized for  10  years  in  advance.  This  would 
permit  sound  planning  and  Intelligent  local 
budgeting  without  the  pressure  to  move 
uheud  or   lose    tlie   funds. 

We  urge  that  the  ability  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments to  intelligently  and  Judiciously 
utilize  the  funds  be  the  determining  factor 
as  to  the  amount  to  be  made  available.  In 
this  way  constant  progress  can  be  made  and 
attempts  at  administrative  rationing  would 
be  unjustified.  Experience  since  September 
1958,  when  the  Federal  agency  imposed  a 
rationing  formula  in  an  attempt  to  make  do 
with  a  very  limited  supply  of  funds,  demon- 
strates tliat  sucli  art>itrary  attempts  to 
spread  a  small  amount  of  money  over  the 
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whole  Nation  does  not  promote  soxind  urban 
renewal  projects.  Congress  should  make  ade- 
quate funds  available  and  bar  administrative 
rationing. 

At  a  later  point,  &iayor  Poulson  said: 
Slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  morale,  loyalty,  and 
prosperity  necessary  to  support  national  ef- 
forts in  times  of  crisis.  To  ignore  or  seri- 
ously cut  down  these  activities  would  be  like 
putting  a  golden  roof  on  a  house  when  the 
foundation  has  been  attacked  by  termites. 

I  turn  finally  to  the  statement  which 
appears  on  page  582  of  the  record,  from 
the  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  officials.  This  is  the 
program  resolution  adopted  at  the  an- 
nual business  meeting  of  that  fine  organ- 
ization on  October  15,  1958.  I  quote 
from  that  statement: 

Urban  renewal:  The  program  is  again  faced 
with  a  critical  capital  grant  shortage.  For 
the  third  time  in  less  than  2  years,  the 
amount  of  available  capital  grant  author- 
ity, the  Ufeblood  of  the  program,  is  only  a 
fraction  of  what  is  needed  by  communities 
In  order  that  they  may  schedule  and  under- 
take essential  long-range  renevral  activities. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  continued  existence  of 
the  urban-renewal  program  is  threatened  at 
a  time  when  the  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  political,  business,  labor,  and  civic 
leaders  throughout  the  Nation  recognize  the 
need  for  an  urban-renewal  program  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  It  is  essential  that  our  com- 
munities be  assured  of  continuing  availabil- 
ity of  capital-grant  authority  at  a  level  sufll- 
clent  to  meet  their  needs. 

At  a  later  point: 

In  order  to  meet  these  objectives,  NAHRO 
advocates:  (1)  an  increase  in  Federal  capital 
grant  obllgatlonal  authority  under  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  in  the  amount  W 
$600  million  each  year  for  the  next  10  year^; 
(2)  an  increase  in  the  Federal  share  of  net 
project  cost  for  renewal  projects  from  two- 
thirds  to  80  percent. 

Again.  I  am  under  no  illusions  as  to 
the  possibility  of  any  such  program  being 
approved  by  the  Senate  this  year.  We 
need  it.  We  ought  to  have  it.  It  will  be 
a  great  misfortune  to  our  citizens  and 
communities  if  we  do  not  get  it.  How- 
ever, I  am  enough  of  a  realist  to  know 
that  this  program  has  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  current  almost  obsessive  pre- 
occupation of  the  public  generally  with 
folklore  about  the  state  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

This  program  would  not  affect  the 
President's  budget,  but  wj  cannot  make 
the  public  believe  it.  It  would  not  result 
In  Federal  expenditures  for  years,  but 
we  cannot  make  the  public  believe  it. 

So,  because  I  am  a  realist  in  this  re- 
gard, I  now  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  now  offer  the  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated.  It  is  designated 
"2-3-59— B." 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  Strike  out  section  305  in  the  committee 


amendment  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  305.  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section 
103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "The  Administrator, 
on  and  after  July  1,  1949,  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  contract  to  make 
capital  grants,  with  respect  to  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title,  and  to  make  grants 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
aggregating  not  to  exceed  $1,350,000,000, 
which  limit  shall  be  increased  by  $450,000,- 
000  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  and  on  July  1  in  each  of  the 
years  1959  to  1961,  both  inclusive:  Proridcd. 
That  such  limit,  and  any  such  authorized 
increase  therein,  may  be  Increased,  at  any 
time  or  times,  by  additional  amounts  aggre- 
gating not  more  than  $150,000,000  if  such 
action  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  tl 
pending  bona  fide  applications  on  file  with 
the  Administrator:  Provided  further.  That 
the  amount  of  capital  grants  contracted  for 
under  this  title  prior  to  July  1.  1962,  shall 
not  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $3,150,000,000." 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  a  later  time  this 
afternoon,  after  a  quorum  call.  I  shall 
spe£Lk  on  this  amendment.  I  hope  it  can 
be  brought  to  a  vote  later  today. 

For  the  moment,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  President 
for  submitting,  today,  a  legislative  mes- 
sage on  civil  rights.  In  this  fashion  he 
joins  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Johnson]  who  introduced  a  bill  on 
civil  rights  some  weeks  ago.  He  also 
joins  the  able  and  determined  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  other 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  introduced  legislation  on  this  matter 
on  January  29. 

I  have  read  the  President's  message  on 
civil  rights.  At  first  glance,  it  appears 
to  contain  many  provisions  which  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  to  be 
found  in  the  Johnson  bill  and  in  the 
Douglas  bill. 

The  first  provision  of  the  President's 
proposal,  for  example,  is  modeled  after 
title  V  of  the  Douglas  bill.  The  second 
is  derived  from  title  IV  of  the  Johnson 
bill.  The  third,  too,  derives  from  the 
Johnson  bill,  title  in.  The  fourth  is 
adapted  from  title  rv  of  the  Douglas  bill. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  provisions  of  the 
President's  bill  have  no  direct  parallels 
in  either  the  Johnson  or  the  Douglas 
bills.  But  both  are  F>eripheral  to  the 
problem  of  civil  rights  as  it  confronts  us 
in  this  session.  The  fifth  provision,  for 
example,  is  designed  to  take  care  of  those 
children  of  military  personnel  who  do 
not  live  on  military  reservations  or  other 
Federal  property  and.  hence,  in  some 
areajs  may  find  their  education  tempo- 
rarily interfered  with  because  of  diffi- 
culties in  -iesegregation.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  children  may  be  affected  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  even  if  there  were 
but  a  handful,  this  provision  is  eminently 
desirable.  I  do  not  imderstand,  there- 
fore, why  the  President  has  asked  for 
only  temporary  authorization.  It  seems 
to  me  such  provision  is  essential  as  Ions' 
as  those  children  may  require  these 
special  arrangements. 
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I  am  also  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
need  for  the  sixth  provision  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  The  President  already 
has  the  power  to  prevent  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  unemployment  under  Govern- 
ment contracts.  I  presume  and  I  hope 
that  he  has  been  exercising  this  power. 
Why  he  needs  congressional  sanction  for 
something  which  he  presumably  is  al- 
ready doing,  ^'hy  he  wants  to  substitute 
a  statutory  commission  for  an  executive 
committee  which  is  already  functioning, 
I  do  not  fathom.  I  hope  that  he  has 
sounder  reasons  for  this  step  than  are 
apparent  in  his  message.  I  can  only 
assume  that  he  has  such  reasons  since  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  not  want  to  throw 
into  the  political  arena,  once  again,  an 
aspect  of  the  civil  rights  problem  which 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  has  already 
been  settled  in  a  satisfactory  fashion. 
To  do  that  would  hardly  be  in  keeping 
with  the  general  admonition  which  he 
has  directed  to  us  at  the  beginning  of 
his  statement  when  he  says: 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  stake  In  striv- 
ing wisely  to  achieve  the  goal  of  full  equality 
under  law  for  all  people.  On  several  occa- 
sions I  have  stated  that  progress  toward  this 
goal  depends  not  on  laws  alone  but  on  build- 
ing a  better  understanding. 

One  might  add  to  that  admonition, 
that  least  of  all  does  progress  depend  on 
a  political  doing  over  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  done. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  Presidents  supplement  to  the  pre- 
liminary legislative  work  of  the  Senate 
on  civil  rights  for  this  session.  It  will 
receive  the  same  careful  consideration  as 
the  Johnson  bill  and  the  Douglas  bill  by 
the  democratic  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  glad  that  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  my  friend 
finds  that  the  President  has  been  con- 
structive in  his  proposal.  I  believe  so, 
too.  Although  I  think  it  should  go  fur- 
ther than  it  goes.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  very 
constructive  move. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  expects  that  a  civil  rights  bill 
upon  which  we  can  act  will  be  before  us, 
in  view  of  the  traditional  fact  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  one  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee;  also  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  when  the  bill  did  come  up  in 
1957.  it  was  motioned  up  under  a  very 
interesting  set  of  circumstances,  which 
may  not  be  repeated.  May  we,  there- 
fore, know  whether  we  have  any  expecta- 
tion of  having  any  civil  rights  bill  before 
us  upon  which  we  can  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  only  speak 
personally,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Vovlc  is  ft  ware,  but  it  i?  my  belief  that  we 
will  have  a  civil  rights  bill  before  us  at 
this  session. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  that  very  encouraging  news.  It  is 
the  most  encouraging  news  we  have 
had,  including  the  three  bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  President,  in  his  wisdom,  saw 
fit  to  include  the  most  pertinent  and  best 
parts  of  both  the  Johnson  and  Douglas 
bills  In  the  proposal  he  has  placed  be- 
fore us  today. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope,  too,  if  I  may  say 
so.  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  take 
some  parts  of  what  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  will  offer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  they 
will  all  be  considered. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  57)  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  renewal 
of  urban  communities,  and  for  otlier 
purpo.^es. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  before  the  Senate 
is,  in  my  estimation,  a  modest  approach 
to  some  pressing  needs.  It  is,  in  fact, 
too  modest,  since  it  does  barely  more 
than  scratch  the  surface  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  low-rent 
public  housing  is  as  great  as  ever,  this 
bill  would  authorize  but  35,000  addi- 
tional units. 

At  a  time  when  our  cities  are  crying 
out  for  assistance  in  getting  a  new  lease 
on  life  through  urban  renewal  programs 
only  $350  million  a  year  is  provided. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deprecate  the  hous- 
ing bill  now  before  us.  It  is  in  most  re- 
spects a  good  bill  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Yet,  modest  as  this  bill  is,  the  admin- 
istration seeks  to  kill  it  on  the  gri)unds 
tliat  it  would  do  violence  to  the  Presi- 
dents  fictitiously  balanced  budt'et. 

The  administration  raises  the  cry  that 
it  will  seek  to  hold  the  line. 

Well.  I  always  thought  the  team  that 
"held  the  line"  was  on  the  defensive,  a 
strangle  situation  for  America  to  be  in. 
But  that  apparently  is  the  administra- 
tion's position:  on  the  defensive  against 
progress  and  growth. 

Such  an  attitude  displays  a  startling 
lack  of  confidence  in  America's  ability  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  20th  and  21st 
centuries. 

In  the  past  few  months  the  boundaries 
of  our  United  States  grew  to  include  the 
49th  State  of  Alaska.  We  are  hopeful 
that  this  geographic  growth  will  con- 
tinue this  year  with  the  addition  of 
Hawaii  as  the  50th  State. 

Our  country,  also,  is  experiencing  a 
dramatic  growth  in  population.  In  the 
past  year  America  fnew  by  nearly  3  mil- 
lion persons,  and  an  even  larger  advance 
is  expected  In  1959. 

These  are  convincing  signs  that  Amer- 
ica is  a  growing.  Uving  nation,  a  nation 
which  anticipates  that  its  tomorrows  will 
be  even  greater  than  its  yesterdays. 

This  has  been  the  spirit  of  America 
from  the  day  the  first  settlers  set  foot 
upon  our  shores. 

The  spirit  of  growth  and  grep.tness 
guided  our  pioneers  as  they  carved  a  big- 
ger America  out  of  th"!  wilderness. 

They  settled  the  West  when  the  West 
meant  Penn.sylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michi- 
gan. But  they  kept  going  until  they 
reached  the  Pacific,  and  even  today 
America  may  well  reach  into  the  Pacific 
for  its  50th  State. 

Yes.  growth  has  been  the  tradition 
and  the  spirit  of  America. 

Today,  as  we  try  to  adjust  to  the  heavy 
responsibiUties   of   world   leadership,   as 


we  reach  out  tentatively  for  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  as  the  atom  and  other 
fa.scinating  technological  advances  hold 
out  wonderful  promises  of  things  to 
come,  we  understand  that  America's 
growth  must  not  halt. 

But  as  we  gaze  with  anticipation  on 
those  thinrs,  it  comes  as  a  great  shock 
that  something  is  wrong,  very  wrong, 
with  this  picture. 

Simply  stated,  it  is  this:  America's  eco- 
nomic crowth  not  only  is  falling  miser- 
ably short  of  the  needs  of  tomorrow's 
world,  it  is  even  failing  to  keep  pace  with 
todoy.s. 

'I  he  economic  progress  of  our  country 
is  of  paramount  concern,  as  should  be 
obvious  to  anyone. 

It  is  of  vital  importance,  of  course,  to 
our  citizens  who.  after  all,  are  the 
strength  of  America. 

Economic  progress,  to  them,  means  an 
Increasing  standard  of  living,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  goods  and  services 
at  reasonable  cost,  and  finer  educational 
facilities  for  their  children. 

In  short,  it  means  the  promise  that 
with  hard  work  tomorrow  can  be  better 
than  today,  and  a  reasonable  a.ssurance 
that  the  latter  years  of  one's  life  can  be 
lived  with  dignity  and  security. 

In  terms  of  America's  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  economic  growth 
also  is  a  vital  thing. 

It  is  difficult  to  expect  other  nations 
to  lock  to  us  as  an  example  of  a  way  of 
life  that  brings  economic  progress  to  the 
people  when,  in  fact,  we  are  barely 
stumbling  forward. 

How  can  we  inspire  other  nations  to 
look  with  favor  on  our  system  when  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  out- 
stripping us  in  economic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary progress? 

The  failure  to  recognize  the  urgent 
need  for  swift  and  continuing  economic 
progress  probably  is  the  worst  feature  of 
the  current  administration's  domestic 
policy. 

It  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the 
President's  proposed  budget,  a  budget 
that  is  a  mighty  monument  to  the  status 
quo. 

In  today's  world  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  the  status  quo. 

We  must  move  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. No  other  nation  is  going  to  wait 
for  us  to  rationalize  with  us  that  we  can 
get  something  called  progress  at  cut- 
rate  prices. 

At  the  present  time  administration 
spokesmen  are  waving  around  fancy 
graphs  and  bu.siness  indicators  to  illus- 
trate how  well  the  United  States  has 
come  out  of  the  1958  recession. 

I  find  this  especially  interesting  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  year  ago.  and  on 
through  the  campaign  of  November  1958. 
the  administration  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge there  was  a  recession. 

Just  a  year  ago  I  rose  on  this  Senate 
floor  to  call  attention  to  the  then-blos- 
soming recession  and  to  urge  that  swift 
and  forthright  steps  be  taken  to  head  it 
off. 

At  that  time,  more  than  3%  million 
Americans  were  unemployed,  and  their 
ranks  were  swelling  rapidly. 
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As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  I  called 
sp>eclflc  attention  to  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  which  states  in  part: 

It  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all 
practicable  means  •  •  •  to  coordinate  and 
utilize  all  Its  plans,  functions  and  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintain- 
ing •  •  •  conditions  under  which  there  will 
be  afforded  useful  employment  opportuni- 
ties •  •  •  for  those  able,  willing  and  seeking 
to  work,  and  to  promote  maxim lun  employ- 
ment, production  and  purchasing  power. 

It  was  my  thought  then,  and  it  still 
is.  that  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  was 
on  the  statute  books  to  be  implemented 
and  utilized. 

I  suggested  11  steps  which  I  believed 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
should  take  to  head  off  the  recession 
that,  in  February  1958,  was  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

While  Congress  did  come  to  grips  with 
the  recession  through  the  adoption  of 
such  legislation  as  social  security  im- 
provements, emergency  unemployment 
compensation,  and  aid  to  small  business, 
the  administration,  regretfully,  sat  on 
its  hands. 

Or  even  worse.  It  actively  fought  other 
measures,  such  as  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill,  the  community  facilities  bill, 
and  a  really  meaningful  unemployment 
insurance  measure. 

Today,  a  year  later  when  the  reces- 
sion is  held  up  as  only  a  slightly  disturb- 
ing dream  which  has  since  disappeared, 
there  are  still  well  over  4  million  persons 
unemployed,  and  about  1  million  others 
in  part-time  emplosrment. 

And  there  are  no  prospects,  in  the 
immediate  future  at  least,  that  this  fig- 
ure will  grow  smaller. 

It  may  well  become  larger,  and  a  high- 
ly disturbing  part  of  it  is  that  a  good 
many  thousands  of  the  unemployed 
persons  have  had  their  Jobs  abolished 
through  automation  and  other  devices. 

The  problem  facing  America  is  not 
just  how  to  put  an  end  to  the  1958  re- 
cession. 

The  problem,  indeed  the  challenge, 
facing  America  is  how  to  prevent  reces- 
sions from  occurring  in  the  future,  how 
to  bring  about  continued  growth  in  our 
national  prosperity. 

The  actual  growth  of  America's  pros- 
perity in  recent  years,  as  measured  by 
the  gross  national  product,  is  a  very  dis- 
turbing matter. 

The  President  plans  to  carry  his  battle 
for  his  so-called  balanced  budget  to  the 
people,  hoping  to  enlist  their  aid  in  pre- 
serving the  status  quo. 

But  while  he  is  doing  that,  I  hope  he 
explains  to  our  citizens  just  why  it  is 
that  the  rate  of  economic  growth  of 
America  has  slipped  badly  under  his  fis- 
cal policies. 

I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  information 
the  people  should  have,  if  he  can  pro- 
vide it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  our  economic 
growth  in  the  last  year  was  really  about 
the  same  as  the  increase  in  population? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  LONG.  Actually,  when  the  ad- 
ministration speaks  of  a  growing  or  an 
expanding  economy,  It  Is  something  like 
a  squirrel  running  on  a  treadmill.  We 
are  producing  just  enough  food  and  just 
enough  other  goods  to  keep  up  with  the 
increase  in  population.  The  net  effect 
is  a  standstill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  standing  still  in 
effect,  running  in  the  same  place.  We 
are  running,  but  we  are  not  getting  any- 
where. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  the  point  I  am  de- 
veloping. 

Mr.  CaAharT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  not  true  that 
production  in  the  United  States  at  the 
moment  has  created  surpluses?  Have 
we  not  tremendous  farm  surpluses  and 
surpluses  of  almost  all  other  conceivable 
articles?  The  automobile  factories  in 
the  Senator's  own  hometown  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  more  automobiles  than 
can  be  sold. 

Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  short- 
age of  production  in  the  United  States, 
production  of  things  which  the  people 
need  or  want,  but  cannot  buy  because 
they  are  not  made  or  because  too  few 
are  available? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  know  of  no  such 
instances.  I  think  the  charge  that  we 
must  slow  down  our  economy  so  that  we 
will  not  have  inflation  is  totally  repudi- 
ated by  what  the  Senator  has  just  said. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  reason  the  people  do 
not  buy .  is  that  they  do  not  have  the 
money;  and  the  administration  is  trying 
to  guarantee  that  they  will  not  have  the 
money. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

During  the  years  1947  to  1953.  the 
economic  growth  of  this  country,  even 
reflecting  current  prices,  averaged  5  per- 
cent a  year. 

But.  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war 
to  the  present,  the  annual  economic 
growth  has  averaged  well  under  2  per- 
cent. 

I  submit  that  these  figures  tell  more 
eloquently  than  anything  else  just  what 
has  been  happening  to  America's  econ- 
omy and  provide  a  very  somber  warning 
for  the  future. 

During  the  very  years  when  the  popu- 
lation had  grown  an  astounding  15  mil- 
lion, when  vast  new  technological  ad- 
vances came  into  being,  the  economic 
progress  of  our  country  dropped  drasti- 
cally. 

The  economy,  in  the  most  simple 
terms,  is  being  strangled. 

It  is  being  choked  to  death  by  men  of 
little  vision  and  confidence,  men  devoid 
of  ideas  and  of  the  understanding  that 
America  must  grow  to  survive. 

The  economy  is  being  strangled  by 
those  who  seem  to  think  that  prosperity 
is  a  selective  sort  of  thing,  like  nobility, 
to  which  not  simply  everyone  can  aspire. 
Helping  to  choke  America's  economic 
growth  is  something  called  the  tight- 
money  policy  which  is  offered  in  the 
guise  of  a  weapon  against  inflation,  but 


which  has  the  main  effect  of  raising  in- 
terest rates  to  the  general  public. 

This  policy  hurts  no  one  except  the 
bulk  of  the  public.  During  last  year's 
recession  while  miUions  were  unem- 
ployed, cash  dividends  of  corporations 
were  less  than  1  percent  below  the  rec- 
ord high  total  of  1957. 

During  the  height  of  the  recession  the 
tight-money  choker  seemed  to  be  slack- 
ened a  bit.  presumably  to  give  a  dying 
economy  a  little  air. 

But  hardly  had  there  been  one  sign  of 
recovery  than  it  was  tightened  up  again. 

While  the  President  is  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  the  public  why  the  armual  eco- 
nomic growth  has  averaged  less  than  2 
percent.  I  wish  he  also  would  explain 
about  his  administration's  love  of  high 
interest  rates. 

The  Treasury  Department  now.  for 
example,  is  paying  4  percent  interest  on 
bonds  due  in  1980.  the  highest  interest 
rate  the  Government  has  paid  since  the 
1920s. 

Out  of  the  President's  proposed  $77 
billion  budget,  more  than  10  percent,  or 
better  than  $8  billion,  would  be  paid  in 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 

This  $8  billion  would  go  to  those  who 
become  fat  off  the  administration's 
tight-money  policy,  yet  who  produce 
nothing  for  the  economy  and  perform 
no  service  of  any  consequence. 

Perhaps  the  President  could  also  ex- 
plain why  It  is  that  his  policies  have  not 
only  held  back  the  Nation's  necessary 
economic  growth,  but  at  the  same  time 
somehow  costing  the  public  more  for 
this  dubious  privilege. 

I  refer  to  this  increase  in  the  interest 
charges  and  to  the  fact  that  to  really 
balance  his  proposed  budget  would  mean 
an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  and  the 
cost  of  mailing  a  letter. 

Further,  we  are  struck  by  the  curious 
situation  where  the  cost  of  living  has 
been  steadily  climbing  since  1953  and 
reached  a  record  high  in  the  middle  of 
the  worst  postwar  recession. 

In  his  economic  report,  the  President 
attempted  to  place  the  blame  on  the 
working  people,  who  won  deserved  wage 
increases,  rather  than  on  unreasonable 
price  increases. 

In  his  next  press  conference,  how- 
ever, he  backed  off  a  bit  from  this  un- 
supported position. 

In  any  event,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  the  people  are  asking,  and  the 
Eidministration  should  answer  them 
truthfully  before  there  is  any  defense  of 
an  undernourished  economic  program. 

It  is  said  that  the  President  and  his 
administration  are  concerned,  and  con- 
siderably surprised,  because  the  plea  for 
economy  seems  to  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  with  the  public. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  sui'prising 
about  this.  In  fact,  I  consider  it  a  trib- 
ute to  the  high  level  of  intelligence  of 
the  public  in  seeing  the  many  deficien- 
cies of  the  proposed  budget. 

The  idea  that  a  national  budget  can 
be  brought  into  a  semblance  of  paper 
balance  is  no  comfort  to  more  than  4 
million  persons  who  are  unemployed. 

The  idea  of  producing  balance  at  the 
price  of  paying   more  for  a  gallon  of 
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gasoline  or  mailing  a  letter  simply  makes 
no  sense  to  the  general  public. 

There  is  an  interesting  dissection  of 
this  budget  that  holds  that  about  76 
cents  of  each  tax  dollar  goes  primarily 
to  pay  for  past  or  future  wars;  that  is, 
for  defense,  interest,  and  veterans'  bene- 
fits. 

This  leaves  only  24  cents  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  of  this  about  one-third  is 
for  the  farm  program,  a  tremendously 
expensive  operation  which  the  adminis- 
tration somehow  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing unworkable. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  with 
the  expenditure  of  about  $8  billion  to 
conduct  the  national  farm  policy,  we 
do  not  have  the  best,  most  efficient  farm- 
ing system  in  existence. 

Perhaps  that  is  another  question  the 
President  can  explain  when  he  takes  his 
budget  problems  to  the  public. 

What  I  have  tried  to  outline  in  these 
remarks  is  why  the  Congress,  more  than 
ever,  must  bear  the  burden  of  providing 
for  the  Nation's  economic  growth,  why 
we  must  pass  such  measures  as  the  hous- 
ing bill. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  administration  feels 
httle  compulsion  to  insure  the  economic 
advancement  of  the  United  States. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McNamara  yielded 
to  Mr.  Sparkman  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Mr.  Sp.xrkman's  re- 
marks appear  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  speech.* 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
main  goal  seems  to  have  been  to  stub- 
bornly fight  off  any  new  idea  that  mi^ht 
somehow  germinate  in  progress  for 
America. 

In  this,  at  least,  the  current  adminis- 
tration can  be  said  to  be  extremely  suc- 
cessful. 

But.  I  am  of  an  optimistic  sort. 
I  have  confidence  that  despite  the  ob- 
stacles placed  in  our  way.  despite  the 
uninspired  and  unimaginative  conduct 
of  the  executive  branch,  we  as  a  Con- 
gress can  still  lead  our  country  to 
greatness. 

A  year  ago  when  I  attempted  to  raise 
an  alarm  over  the  pending  recession.  I 
listed  11  points  that  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  follow  to  attack  the  reces- 
sion and  to  prevent  another. 

Many  of  these  points  remain  today, 
not  completely  fulfilled,  but  still  as  nec- 
essary as  ever. 

These  goals  are  not  Just  antirecession 
measures.  They  must  be  looked  upon. 
Instead,  as  thf  means  to  restore  the  an- 
nual economic  growth,  growth  that 
America  mu.st  have  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  lead  the  world. 

I  maintain  today,  as  I  did  a  year  ago, 
that  despite  the  increasing  cost  of  de- 
fense and  general  government,  the  lower 
and  middle  income  groups  are  entitled 
to  a  downward  tax  revision. 

The  resulting  loss  of  tax  income  could 
be  compensated  for,  I  am  convinced,  by 
a  forthright  move  to  close  the  many  tax 
loopholes  in  the  present  law.  such  as  the 
oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance  and  the 
insurance  company  windfalls. 

Last  year  the  Congress  took  significant 
strides  toward  assisting  the  Nation's  in- 
dependent   businessmen    through   some 
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tax  relief  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act. 

But  further  attention  is  needed  to  halt 
the  alarming  increase  in  independent 
business  failures,  which  rose  to  55.9  per 
10,000  in  1958. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Louisana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  should  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
to  information  which  I  believe  will 
shortly  be  forthcoming;  I  refer  to  in- 
formation on  the  operation  of  American 
oil  companies  in  the  Near  East.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that  that  infor- 
mation will  be  similar  to  that  about 
American  oil  companies  doing  business 
in  Venezuela  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  bringin','  their  oil  into  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  would  be  found 
that  that  is  where  the  big  profits  are 
made. 

I  believe  it  will  also  be  found  that  to 
reduce  the  depletion  allowance  will  not 
aid  in  this  connection  but.  rather,  that 
attention  will  have  to  be  directed  to  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  which  has  been  ma- 
nipulated by  such  companies  in  such 
a  way  that  companies  with  a  depletion 
allowance  of  27 '2  percent  have  been  able 
to  avoid  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  taxes,  becau.se  of  the  peculiar  way 
they  have  been  able  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  so-called  foreign  tax  credit. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wish  to  say  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  this  problem  is  a  very  complex 
one;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen  with 
as  open  a  mind  as  possible  to  the  argu- 
ments which  he  will  advance  at  the 
time  when  that  problem  is  brought  be- 
fore ur-. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  cla.ssrooms 
has  not  diminished.  In  fact,  in  view  of 
the  population  growth  and  the  rate  at 
which  old  schools  are  becoming  obsoles- 
cent, the  need  i.s  even  greater. 

Bills  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States  for  school  construction  are 
now  before  our  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  which  began  hearings 
this  week. 

One  of  these  bills  is  my  own;  I  refer 
to  Senate  bill  8.  which  would  provide  $2 
billion  in  Federal  funds,  over  a  2-year 
period,  to  help  the  States  build  class- 
rooms. This  year,  let  us  hope,  the  ad- 
ministration will  stop  fighting  this  vitally 
necessary  program,  and  will  lend  its 
support  to  enactment.  We  need  only 
point  out  that  America's  future  cannot 
be  measured  in  economic  progress  alone. 
It  also  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
ability  to  educate  our  childi-en. 

Last  year,  we  passed  the  area  redevel- 
opment bill,  only  to  have  it  meet  with  a 
Presidential  veto.  That  bill,  in  the  form 
of  Senate  bill  722.  is  with  us  again;  and 
I  expect  that  this  time  it  will  become 
law — over  a  veto  if  necessary. 

The  housing  and  airport  programs  up- 
on which  the  Congress  will  shortly  act 
are  of  great  necessity  in  stimulating  a 
lagging  economy  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  lasting  benefits. 

The  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  of  last  year,  while  serving 


Its  emergency  role  of  assisting  the  Job- 
less who  had  exhausted  regular  l>eneflt8, 
had  the  net  result  of  putting  our  sorely 
pressed  States  deeper  in  a  financial  hole. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  this  Congress,  I 
believe,  to  establish  long-needed  Federal 
standards  of  unemployment  insurance. 

Another  much-needed  step,  in  view  of 
both  immediate  and  long-range  benefits, 
is  the  extension  of  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  and  an  increase  of  the  wage 
it.;elf.  A  hike  in  the  hourly  minimum 
wage  to  $1.25  an  hour  is  urgently  needed, 
as  is  the  extension  of  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  protection  to  millions  of  our 
citizens. 

Our  communities  are  crying  out  for 
assistance  to  clear  slums,  to  build  sewers 
and  water  systems. 

These  are  not  isolated  matters.  These 
have  become  national  problems.  They 
call  for  enactment  of  a  greatly  expanded 
urban  renewal  program  and  of  a  com- 
munity facilities  bill  with  a  low-interest- 
rate  loan  program. 

There  are  other  areas  where  action  is 
needed,  if  not  actually  overdue.  How- 
ever, these  would  require  action  by  the 
administration:  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
anything  progressive  can  be  anticipated. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Nation,  which  seems  to  be  set  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  using  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House  only  as  a  mouthpiece. 

The  system  of  placement  of  defense 
contracts  should  be  given  a  long-overdue 
revision,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
amounts  that  are  spent  in  this  field  each 
year.  With  more  than  half  our  national 
budget  earmarked  for  defense,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Government  to  exer- 
cise something  more  than  cursory  control 
over  the  spending  of  these  billions. 

I  have  mentioned  here,  very  briefly, 
several  areas  where  I  feel  action  is  des- 
perately needed.  W.iat  I  have  men- 
tioned is  not  .some  irre.<:ponsible  spend- 
ing program,  as  the  administration  would 
like  the  public  to  believe.  It  is.  Instead, 
a  minimum  program  that  our  country 
must.  I  believe,  follow  if  it  is  to  survive 
as  something  more  than  a  second-rate 
country  economically. 

Many  of  the.se  programs  do  cost 
dollars.  But  these  are  dollars,  that,  cast 
upon  the  economy,  will  return  to  us 
manyfold,  in  terms  of  a  greater  pros- 
perity for  everyone. 

If  v.e  want  our  country  to  continue 
annual  economic  progress  of  less  than 
2  percent,  while  Russia  exceeds  7  or  8 
percent,  we  can  continue  on  the  present 
course. 

If  we  want  to  ignore  the  principles  and 
Intent  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
and  have  several  million  persons  more  or 
less  permanently  unemployed,  we  can 
take  no  action. 

But  if  America  wants  to  meet  the 
future  confidently  and  squarely,  armed 
and  forewarned  of  its  obligations,  then 
it  will  proceed  to  take  action. 

I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  course 
we  will  take. 

I  thank  the  Senate. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
speech, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  wlU 

the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  so  that 
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I  may  propose  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
V  ith  the  understanding  that  the  inter- 
ruption will  appear  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  and  that  I  will  not  lose  the 
floor. 

7  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
n^k  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thur- 
mond], who.  I  understand,  will  speak 
after  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
concluded,  further  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  limited  to  30  minutes 
for  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
and  30  minutes  for  the  majority  leader 
or  any  Senator  designated  by  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  speak.  I  am  on  the  list  fol- 
lowing the  Senator  from  Michi-^an.  but 
I  prefer  to  speak  to  the  am.endment. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  maximum  of  5 
minutes  in  which  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  Clark  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator's 
proposal  relate  to  the  amendment  now 
pending  at  the  cl'    ::? 

Mr.  SPARK>!AN.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Thirty  minutes  on 
each  side  is  n-rcr.-^hl?. 

Mr.  SPARKM  '  N.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michi'-an  for  yirlding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alab.ima? 

The  Chair  hears  none;  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  oppo.sed  to  the  public  housino;  and 
urban  renewal  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  am  informed  that  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  196D.  more  than  475.000  fed- 
erally aided  public  housing  units  will 
bo  occupied  by  more  than  2  million  peo- 
ple; and,  in  addition,  I'O  rOQ  units  which 
now  are  authorized  will  be  under  con- 
tract, but  not  occupied. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  public  housing 
authority  that  there  is  an  annual  turn- 
over of  30  percent  of  the  tenants  in  pub- 
lic housing.  This  means,  Mr.  President. 
that,  from  units  built  and  to  be  built 
without  any  additional  legislation,  there 
will  be  available  approximately  180,000 
units  for  occupancy  by  new  tenants 
annually. 

A  study  of  thl.s  bill,  which  I  admit  Is 
somewhat  difficult  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  consider  It  to- 
day, will  reveal  that  no  longer  is  It  the 
purpose  of  this  program  to  provide  low- 
rent  housing  for  persons  who  cannot  af- 
ford adequate  housing  built  with  funds 
from  private  sources.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  has  long  since  lapsed  into 
cblivion.  I  am  informed  that  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  authorizes  the 
construction  of  units  at  a  maximum  cost 
of  up  to  $17,000  a  unit.  Although  income 
requirements  for  tenancy  in  public  hous- 
ing have  been  most  loosely  administered 
in  the  past,  this  bill  abolishes  all  pre- 
tense at  providing  housing  solely  for  low- 


income  tenants.  It  repeals  the  require- 
ment for  eviction  of  overincome  tenants. 
It  gives  the  housing  authorities  com- 
plete discretion  in  setting  rents  and 
income. 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  exten- 
sions and  degenerations  of  the  public 
housing  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment cau.'^e  me  to  wonder  whether  we  are 
adhering  in  principle  to  article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Art.  6.  The  land.  Its  mineral  wenUh,  wa- 
ters, forest.;,  mills,  factories,  miiies,  rail, 
water  and  air  transpor*.  banks,  communi- 
cat:onfi,  large  state-orgcnizcd  apr. cultural 
enterprises  (state  farms,  machine  and 
tractor  stations  and  the  like),  as  well  as 
mu!  iCipal  enterprises  and  the  bulk  of  the 
dwcnin,:^  houses  in  the  dies  and  Industrial 
loca;:-.ies,  arc  state  property,  that  Is,  belong 
to  the  whole  people 

I  just  read  a  quotation  from  article  6 
of  the  Communist  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  our  humanitarian  in- 
stinct comprises  one  of  our  stroni^est  na- 
tional traits.  I  am  motivated  by  as 
."^trong  a  humanitarian  instinct  as  any- 
one in  our  country.  I  have  real  concern 
for  those  who  are  in  dire  economic  cir- 
cumstances and  without  decent  and  suit- 
able living  quarters.  However,  it  is  our 
very  humanitarianism,  admirable  and 
worthy  though  it  be,  on  which  the  com- 
placency of  the  American  people  is 
founded.  By  using  a  subtle,  sometimes 
even  subliminal  approach,  our  enemies 
have  enlisted  our  unthinking  support  of 
cau.ses  apparently  for  the  promotion  of 
human  rights,  but  which,  when  carefully 
examined,  reveal  an  underlying  advance- 
ment of  collectivism,  which  is  the  gravest 
threat  to  our  country  today.  We  find 
ourselves  even  more  vulnerable  to  plans 
for  promoting  the  economic  welfare  of 
all,  or  a  particular  portion,  of  our  people, 
at  the  instance  of  goverrmient.  We  are 
inrlined  to  direct  our  exclusive  attention 
to  the  purportedly  noble  purpose  of  the 
plan,  but  to  ignore  the  threatened  jeop- 
ardy to  our  individual  liberty  and  the 
impracticality  of  utilizing  the  tool  of 
government,  in  lieu  of  personal  and 
private  initiative. 

No  program,  no  decision,  no  action, 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government,  should  be  free  from  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  and  logical  Judg- 
ment of  each  and  every  American  citi- 
zen. Individual  liberty  and  practicality 
must  be  weighed  against  not  only  the 
purported  material  benefit,  but  also 
against  the  practically  probable  benefits. 
Nothing  should  be  accepted  at  face 
value,  for  only  by  laying  aside  emotional 
impulses  and  submitting  each  matter  to 
a  logical  and  objective  analysis,  can  we 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  collectivism. 

After  careful  personal  analysis  of  the 
public  housing  provisions  of  S.  57,  I  can 
only  see  in  this  proposal  a  further  in- 
volvement of  our  Government  into  pri- 
vate enterprise  activities,  an  increased 
national  debt,  and  another  smashing 
victory  for  the  insidious  forces  of  social- 
ism. In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  public 
housing  program  further  proves  the 
point  that  socialism  is  an  inefficient  and 


impractical  philosophy.     I  can  see  no 
excuse  for  its  continuation. 

Private  enterprise  has  also  been  tested 
in  this  country.  Unlike  socialism,  how- 
ever, it  has  proved  itself  by  giving  to  our 
country  a  standard  of  living  which,  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  is  far  superior  to  any  other 
known  to  the  world.  Private  enterprise 
can  do  and  is  doing  the  housing  job  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  I  do  not  beheve 
that  the  Government  should  be  in  the 
housing  business  or  any  other  business 
unless  tv.o  conditions  are  fully  met. 
First  the  project  must  be  somcthinf:  that 
is  vitally  needed.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
almost  600.000  units  will  be  in  existence 
without  any  further  legislation  on  the 
.'^ub.ect,  and  this  will  accommodate  ap- 
proximately ItJO.OOO  family  units  an- 
nually. The  second  condition  for  the 
Government  to  get  into  business  is  that 
piiv,ate  enterprise  is  not  willing  to  do 
the  job.  In  this  instance  private  enter- 
prise is  doing  the  job.  We  are  under- 
going at  present  a  private  housing  boom. 
Tliere  is  no  slack  in  the  building  pro- 
gram. One  but  needs  to  examine  the 
classified  ads  under  real  estate  in  any 
newspaper  to  see  that,  not  only  new 
housing  is  available,  but  that  there  is 
also  a  surplus  of  adequate  existing  hous- 
ing available  at  low  cost. 

Tlie  question  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is 
also  extremely  pertinent  on  this  issue. 
There  is  involved  in  this  bill  a  revival  of 
about  10.000  units  for  wh:ch  authority 
expired  in  June  of  1958.  an  extension  of 
the  35.000  units  authorized  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  until  June  of  1961.  and 
an  additional  increment  of  35.000  new 
units  which  will  be  open  until  July  1. 
1963.  This  is  an  unjustifiable  splurg  e  on 
an  unworkable  program.  The  cost  of 
the  subsidies  for  these  units  will  be 
?stronomical.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
already  overburdened  American  tax- 
payer, and  add.s  further  to  the  debt  obli- 
gations which  his  children  will  bear  for 
years  to  come. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  as  to  urban  re- 
newal, there  are  so  many  bad  features  of 
this  program  that  they  almost  defy 
enumeration.  It  is  unconscionable  in 
its  entirety.  There  are  several  features, 
however,  which  are  even  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  usual  undesirables  in- 
cluded in  this  program.  For  instance, 
this  bill  would  repeal  the  existing  $1 
billion  ceiling  on  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  and  would  substitute  no  ceil- 
ing whatsoever.  It  raises  from  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  capital  prants  that 
may  be  used  for  nonresidential  develop- 
ments. It  increases  the  Federal  propor- 
tion by  diminishing  the  local  share 
through  application  against  the  one- 
third  local  share  of  public  works  com- 
pleted as  much  as  5  years  prior  to  tlie 
authorization  of  the  contract  by  tlie 
Housing  Administrator. 

Considering  the  fact  that  $1,350  mil- 
lion is  already  authorized  for  iu"ban  re- 
newal grants,  the  authorization  of  $2,- 
100  million  additional  in  new  grants 
reflects,  to  say  the  least,  a  total  uncon- 
cern for  the  financial  condition  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  its  citi- 
zen taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
this  bill;  it  should  be  defeated. 
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PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H.  DOC.  NO.   75) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mdskie  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Two  principles  basic  to  our  system  of 
government  are  that  the  i-ule  of  law  is 
supreme,  and  that  every  individual  re- 
gardless of  his  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  is  entitled  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  We  must  continue  to  seek 
every  practicable  means  for  reinforcing 
these  principles  and  making  them  a 
reality  for  all. 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  stake  in 
striving  wisely  to  achieve  the  goal  of  full 
equality  under  law  for  all  people.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  stated  that 
progress  toward  this  goal  depends  not 
on  laws  alone  but  on  building  a  better 
understanding.  It  is  thus  important  to 
remember  that  any  further  legislation  in 
this  field  must  be  clearly  designed  to 
continue  the  substantial  progress  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  recommendations  for  legislation 
which  I  am  making  have  been  weighed 
and  formulated  with  this  in  mind. 

First.  I  recommend  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  law  dealing  with  obstruc- 
tions of  Jastice  so  as  to  provide  expressly 
that  the  use  of  force  or  threats  of  force 
to  obstruct  court  orders  in  school  de- 
segregation cases  shall  be  a  Federal 
offense. 

There  have  been  instances  where  ex- 
tremists have  attempted  by  mob  violence 
and  other  concerted  threats  of  violence 
to  obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  In  school  decrees.  There  is 
a  serious  question  whether  the  present 
obstruction  of  justice  statute  i-eaches 
such  acts  of  obstruction  which  occur 
after  the  completion  of  the  court  pro- 
ceedings. Nor  is  the  contempt  power  a 
satisfactory  enforcement  weapon  to  deal 
with  persons  who  seek  to  obstruct  court 
decrees  by  such  means. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing would  correct  a  deficiency  in  the 
present  law  and  would  be  a  valuable  en- 
forcement power  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  rely  to  deter  mob  violence 
and  such  other  acts  of  violence  or  threats 
which  seek  to  obstruct  court  decrees  in 
desegregation  cases. 

Second.  I  recommend  legislation  to 
confer  additional  investigative  authority 
on  the  FBI  in  the  case  of  crimes  involv- 
ing the  destruction  or  attempted  destruc- 
tion of  schools  or  churches,  by  making 
flight  from  one  State  to  another  to  avoid 
detention  or  prosecution  for  such  a  crime 
a  Federal  offense. 

All  decent,  self-respecting  persons  de- 
plore the  recent  incidents  of  bombings 
of  schools  and  places  of  worship.  While 
State  authorities  have  been  diligent  in 
their  execution  of  local  laws  dealing  with 
these  crimes,  a  basis  for  supplementary 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
needed. 

Such  recommendation  when  enacted 
would  make  it  clear  that  the  FBI  has  full 


authority  to  assist  in  investigations  of 
crimes  involving  bombings  of  schools  and 
churches.  At  the  same  time,  the  legisla- 
tion would  preserve  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  law  enforcement  in  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  crimes  com- 
mitted ag^ainst  local  property. 

Third.  I  recommend  legislation  to  give 
the  Attorney  General  power  to  inspect 
Federal  election  records,  and  to  require 
that  such  records  be  preserved  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  so  as  to  permit 
such  inspection. 

The  right  to  vote,  the  keystone  of 
democratic  self-government,  must  be 
available  to  all  qualified  citizens  without 
discrimination.  Until  the  enactment  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  the  Govern- 
ment could  protect  this  right  only 
through  criminal  prosecutions  in.stitutcd 
after  the  right  had  been  infringed.  The 
1957  act  attempted  to  remedy  thi.s  defi- 
ciency by  authorizing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  institute  civil  proceedings  to  pre- 
vent such  infringements  before  they 
occurred. 

A  serious  obstacle  has  developed  which 
minimizes  the  ellectiveness  of  this  legis- 
lation. Access  to  registration  records  is 
essential  to  determine  whether  the  de- 
nial of  the  franchise  was  in  furtherance 
of  a  pattern  of  racial  discrimination. 
But  during  preliminary  investigations  of 
complaints  the  Department  of  Justice, 
unlike  the  Civil  Rights  Commi-ssion,  has 
no  authority  to  require  the  production  of 
election  records  in  a.  civil  proceeding. 
State  or  local  authorities,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  refused  to  permit  the  in- 
spection of  their  election  records  in  the 
course  of  investigations.  Supplemental 
legislation,  therefore,  is  needed. 

Fourth.  I  recommend  legislation  to 
provide  a  temporary  program  of  finan- 
cial and  technical  aid  to  State  and  local 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  making  the 
necessary  adjustments  required  by  school 
desegregation  decisions. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  be  authorized  to  as- 
sist and  cooperate  with  those  States 
which  have  previously  required  or  per- 
mitted racially  segregated  public  schools, 
and  which  must  now  develop  programs  of 
desegregation.  Such  assistance  should 
consist  of  sharing  the  burdens  of  transi- 
tion through  grants-in-aid  to  help  meet 
additional  costs  directly  occasioned  by 
desegregation  programs,  and  also  of 
making  technical  information  and  assist- 
ance available  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  preparing  and  imple- 
menting desegregation  programs. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  be  specifically  au- 
thorized, at  the  request  of  the  State  or 
local  agencies,  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  desegre- 
gation programs  and  to  Initiate  or 
participate  in  conferences  called  to  help 
re.solve  educational  problems  arising  as 
a  result  of  efforts  to  desegregate. 

Fifth.  I  recommend  legislation  to  au- 
thorize, on  a  temporary  basis,  provision 
for  the  education  of  children  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  when  State-admin- 
istered public  schools  have  been  closed 
because  of  desegregation  decisions  or 
orders. 


The  Federal  Government  has  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  for  the  children  of 
military  personnel  in  federal!y  affected 
areas,  since  armed  services  personnel  are 
located  there  under  military  orders 
rather  than  of  their  own  free  choice. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  may  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  military  personnel 
only  in  the  ca.se  of  those  who  live  on 
military  reservations  or  other  Federal 
property.  The  legislation  I  am  recom- 
mending would  remove  this  limitation. 

Sixth.  I  recommend  that  Congress 
give  consideration  to  the  e.stablishing  of 
a  statutory  Commi.^sion  on  Equal  Job 
Opportunity  Under  Government  Con- 
tracts. 

Nnndi.scrimination  in  employment 
under  Government  contracts  is  required 
by  E.xecutive  orders.  Through  educa- 
tion, mediation,  and  persuasion,  the  ex- 
isting Committee  on  Government 
Contracts  has  sought  to  give  effect  not 
only  to  this  contractual  obligation,  but  to 
the  policy  of  equal  job  opportunities 
generally.  While  the  program  has  been 
widely  accepted  by  Government  agencies, 
employers,  and  unions,  and  significant 
progress  has  been  made,  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  policy  would  be  materially 
advanced  by  the  creation  of  a  statutory 
Commission. 

Seventh.  I  recommend  legislation  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.ssion  for  an  additional  2  years.  While 
the  Commission  should  make  an  interim 
report  this  year  within  the  time  orig- 
inally fixed  by  law  for  the  making  of  Ita 
final  report,  because  of  the  delay  in 
getting  the  Comml.sslon  appointed  and 
staffed,  an  additional  2  years  should  be 
provided  for  the  completion  of  Its  task 
and  the  making  of  its  final  report. 

I  urge  the  prompt  consideration  of 
these  .seven  proposals. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  February  5, 1959. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  continuing  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Washington  Metro- 
politan Problems. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  194. 
title  4.  United  States  Code,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy:  Mr.  George  P. 
Miller  of  California;  Mr.  Lennon.  of 
North  Carolina;  and  Mr.  Mailliard,  of 
California. 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1959 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  57)  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  renewal  of 
urban  communities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  LONG.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  under  the  order 
previously  approved  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  be  limited  to  30 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  author 
of  the  amendment  &nd  30  minutes  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  Senator  desires 
a  yea  and  nay  vote.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  use  1  minute  of  the  time 
given  to  our  side  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  so  that  he  may  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  2- 
4-59— C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  another  amend- 
ment is  pending,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  may  be  con- 
sidered. I  think  we  can  dispose  of  It 
within  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  80  ordered.  The  amendment 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  redesignate  subsections  (b).  (c),  and 
(d)  of  section  701  of  the  bill  as  sub- 
sections (c),  (d).  and  (e>.  respectively, 
and  insert  after  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  a  new  subsection  as  follows; 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  30a(b)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  such  clause  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  that  a  mortgage 
may  be  purchased  by  the  Association  If  It 
Is  offered  by  a  bank  which  Is  a  wholly  owned 
State  Instrumentality". 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  on  this  side  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion. Mr.  President.  I  have  explained 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that 
we  will  take  the  amendment  to  confer- 
ence. In  the  meantime  we  will  examine 
it  a  little  more  closely.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  provision.  As  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation, the  amendment  relates  to  a 
wholly  State-owned  bank  in  North  Da- 
kota which  is  able,  willing,  and  desirous 
of  making  money  available  for  the 
building  of  an  old  folks'  home  or  a 
nursing  home. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  This  is  practically 
the  only  bank  in  the  State  which  is  in- 
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terested  in  and  capable  of  handling  the 
matter.  I  think  North  Dakota  is  the 
only  State  with  a  wholly  o\*-ned  State 
bank. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  that 
to  be  true.    We  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  to  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  Uie 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
30  minutes  remaining,  and  the  majority 
leader  has  29  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  had  tlie 
honor  to  support  the  amendment  in  the 
committee  and  I  wish  to  support  it  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter  involving  a  very  large  responsi- 
bility in  terms  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  very  much  it  will 
be  considered  as  seriously  as  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  consider  proposed  irrigation 
legislation,  proposed  public  dams,  and 
farm  problems,  which  are  of  very  great 
interest  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  recognized 
widely  enough  that  today  there  are  100 
million  people  living  in  United  States 
cities — 100  million  people — and  that  tlie 
farm  population  has  diminished  in  tlie 
last  two  decades  by  about  50  percent. 
Mr.  President,  urban  renewal  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  Uie  cities.  If 
there  is  nothing  else  I  say  today,  let  that 
be  clear:  Urban  renewal  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  cities. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  large  cities, 
but  of  small  cities  as  well.  It  is  the  fact 
that  because  we  failed  to  pass  a  housing 
bill  last  year,  and  we  had  only  $154 
million  available  for  the  urban  renewal 
program,  out  of  the  Budget  Bureau's 
funds  and  the  President's  funds,  we  have 
had  a  real  national  emergency,  holding 
up  the  entire  urban  renewal  program, 
with  rationing  imposed  on  cities,  re- 
straining them  from  going  forward 
with  the  programs  which  were  in  effect, 
and  restraining  them  from  proposing 
new  programs. 

The  $4j0  million  annually  provided 
by  the  Clark  amendment  for  the  next 
4  years  would  give  us  a  smaller  au- 
thorization, even,  than  tha^  in  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
SPARKMAN  1 .  However,  It  would  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  it  to  us  when  we 
need  It  in  the  big  cities.  It  must  be 
compared  with  the  budget  request  for 
$4,500  million  for  farm  price  supports, 
which  directly  benefit  11  percent  of  our 
population  living  on  the  farms,  as  con- 
trasted with  this  request,  which  does 
not  mean  any  money  out  of  our  pockets. 


essentially,  considering  the  vaiues  it 
creates,  and  considering  the  fact  that 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  who  Uve  in  Uie 
cities. 

I  again  emphasize  that  this  is  not 
strictly  a  big  city  operation.  One -third 
of  all  the  projects  now  under  way  are 
located  in  cities  with  populations  of  less 
tlian  25.000.  It  is  these  relative  new- 
comers to  the  program  which  were  the 
hardest  hit  by  failure  to  authorize  new 
grant  funds  for  urban  renewal  during 
the  last  session. 

Applications  are  now  beginning  to 
flow  in.  and  unless  we  abolish  the  ration- 
ing system  which  has  been  established, 
which  blocks  the  money  and  does  not 
allow  it  to  be  used,  because  it  is  as- 
sumed that  every  city  will  ask  for  its 
allocation,  when  some  cities  do  not,  the 
result  will  be  denials  to  other  cities 
which  have  already  used  up  their  al- 
locations, and  find  tliat  they  are  far 
short  of  what  is  needed  for  establi.shed 
urban  renewal  projects. 

In  the  case  of  Buffalo.  NY  ,  appli- 
cations for  a  total  of  $18,200,000  were 
filed,  in  reliance  on  established  pol- 
icies, but  the  rationing  formula,  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  Congress  had 
not  authorized  tlie  necessary  funds, 
limited  that  city  to  $2 '2  million,  forcing 
tlie  shelving  of  one  project  and  cutting 
another  by  two-thirds. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  declared  itself  againiit  this  ra- 
tioning program,  and  has  said  tliat  the 
best  interests  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram will  be  served  by  returning  to  the 
practice  of  Issuing  capital  grant  reser- 
vations on  a  flrst-come-first-scrved  basis. 
There  would  be  no  danger  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  unfair  and  thwarting 
rationing  policy  if  Congress  were  to  au- 
tliorize  sufficient  urban  renewal  funds 
at  this  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  have  the 
$450  million  provision  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1  has 
proposed.  This  Is  the  essence  of  all  the 
evidence  on  this  subject,  from  the  cilio.s, 
from  the  American  Municipal  Ass<;cia- 
tion.  from  mayors,  and  from  everyone 
else  who  is  really  In  a  position  to  know. 

I  believe  this  final  point  must  be  made 
very  clear:  It  Is  not  often  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  big  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  small  cities  come  to  the  Con- 
gress for  help  which  is  directly  for  thr.r 
benefit,  in  terms  of  the  living  condi- 
tions in  their  own  home  communit'fs. 
Anyone  who  has  surveyed  large  and 
small  American  cities  must  agree  that 
the  faces  of  our  great  cities  are  being 
changed  by  urban  renewal  programs. 
This  is  the  most  revolutionary  chnime 
which  has  come  about  on  the  faces  of 
Ameiican  cities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  additional  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

It  should  be  our  privilege  to  help  the 
great  cities  to  forward  this  work  further. 
Let  us  take  an  example  in  my  own  State. 
If  we  authorize  the  program  in  the  Clark 
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amendment.  New  York  will  receive  S225 
million  in  new  moneys  for  urban  re- 
newal, through  the  middle  of  1963.  That 
would  enable  us  to  add  to  the  $225  mil- 
lion $105  million  of  our  own.  However, 
the  total  end  result,  in  terms  of  produc- 
tion of  wealth  and  increased  assets  to 
the  taxpayers  is  estimated  to  be  not  less 
than  10  times  that  amount.  In  other 
words,  in  terms  of  addrd  values,  not  only 
in  Uving  and  well  being,  but  in  added 
tangible  values,  the  amount  would  be 
$3  billion. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  program  which 
should  appeal  more  to  the  conscience  of 
the  Congress  than  thio  one. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  inflation, 
this  program  makes  our  country  richer. 
It  is  not  what  we  owe;  it  is  what  we 
have  against  what  we  owe  that  counts 
in  terms  of  the  inflationary  situation. 

I  hope  very  much  that  some  recog- 
nition can  be  given  to  the  problems  of 
our  American  cities  when  wj  are  recog- 
nizing everyone  eLse's  problems  all  the 
time — the  problems  on  the  farm  and  in 
rural  areas.  We  are  spending  great 
sums  of  money  on  those  programs. 

I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  voted  favorably. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Clark  amendment  is  a  moderate  compro- 
mise. The  proposal  in  the  bill  is  totally 
inadequate.  It  is  inadequate  because  it 
provides  that  for  the  next  6  years  the 
Federal  Government  will  maintain  the 
same  level  of  urban  renewal  that  it  has 
maintained  in  the  past.  The  Clark 
amendment  would  modestly  increase 
urban  renewal  appropriations  already 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  say  it  is  moderate  not  merely  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  judgment,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  judgment  of  a  number  of 
very  prominent  Americans. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  entitled 
"The  Challencre  to  America:  Its  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Aspects,"  being  the 
Rockefeller  Report  on  t!ic  U.S.  economy. 
This  group  was  headed  by  the  present 
Governor  of  New  York,  Nelson  Ro'jke- 
feller.  It  included  among  its  distin- 
guished members  Arthur  F.  Burns, 
former  Economic  Advi.ser  to  Piesident 
Eisenhower;  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Continental  Can 
Co.,  Inc.:-! John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  Devereux 
C.  Josephs,  cliairman  of  the  board  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Henry  R. 
Luce,  editor  in  chief  of  Time.  Life,  and 
Fortune  magazines,  and  a  number  of 
other  prominent,  outstanding,  and  dis- 
tinguished Americans.  In  their  judg- 
ment, we  should  go  far  faster  in  urban 
renewal  even  than  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  proposing  today. 

If  we  are  accused  of  being  spenders 
because  we  advocate  the  Clark  program, 
I  tremble  to  think  what  adjectives  would 
be  apphed  to  Henry  Luce,  John  Cowles. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  were  responsible  for  a  report 
which  advocates  from  4  to  10  times  as 
much   as  does   Cl;;rk   as  I  shall  show. 
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I  now  quote  from  page  69  of  the  Rocke- 
feller report: 

Such  a  program  would  provide  funds  to 
meet  needs  In  the  water  supply  field  and  to 
increase  Government  expenditures  for  urban 
renewal  from  about  $700  million  last  year  to 
$4  billion  in  1967. 

These  urban  renewal  funds  are  both 
local  and  Federal.  They  have  been  di- 
vided, in  total  clioct.  about  50-50  which 
would  mean  an  increase  from  $350  mil- 
lion to  $2  billion.  The  Rockefeller  group 
therefore  is  proposing,  and  get  this,  an 
increa.-.e  in  urban  renewal  funds  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  $330  million, 
not  to  the  $450  million  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but  $2  bil- 
lion. That  is  what  they  say  is  the  mini- 
mum increase  we  should  have  by  1967. 

I  chullonge  any  Senator  to  show  how 
we  could  possibly  get  the  $2  billion  of 
Fedeval  ccntributions  by  1957,  if  we  were 
to  fallow  the  proposal  in  the  bill.  We 
shall  even  fall  .vhort  and  far  short  if  we 
follow  the  conservative,  modest  amend- 
ment propo.sed  l)y  tlie  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  recc  mmendations  of 
the  Rockefeller  report  show  that  these 
prominent  Americans  felt  that  urban 
renewal  is  so  important  to  this  country 
that  there  should  be  recommended  an 
increase  in  urban  renewal  far  .sharper 
than  any  other  increase  of  Federal  in- 
vestments or  expenditures.  The  Rocke- 
feller group  recommends  an  increase 
from  4  to  10  times  the  present  level  of 
urban  renewal. 

That  is  on  page  68  of  ohe  report.  They 
point  out  that  if  the  economy  of  our 
country  is  to  grow  and  expand,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Federal  Government 
support  the  economic  growth  by  provid- 
ing needed  urban  redcv-elopment.  As  . 
matter  of  fact,  here  is  one  of  the  very 
rare  opportunities  that  we  in  the  Senate 
will  have  to  vote  to  promote  economic 
growth  in  this  Nation.  This  :s  why  the 
vole  on  the  Clark  amendment  is  a  very 
crucial  vote. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


Yot:NG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair*.     The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douc;lasI. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    President,    the 
cities  of  this  country,  when  they  come 
to  a  legislative  body,  always  operate  un- 
der a  disadvantage;  namely,  that  their 
representation  in  the  legislative  body  is 
not  as  great  as  their  proportion  of  popu- 
lation.    That  is  true  virtually  of  every 
State  legislature  in  the  country,  and  it 
is  true  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,    those    who    know    our 
cities  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  the  cities  rotting  away  at  the  center, 
but  that  rtany  of  the  middle-aged  neigh- 
borhoods are  rotting  away  at  the  same 
time.     If  the  cities  are  to  be  saved,  we 
shall  have  to  have  a  .series  of  major  sur- 
gical   operations.     The    urban    renewal 
principle  provides  a  means  whereby  this 
can  be  done.     The  Clark  proposal  is  more 
satisfactory  than  the  committee  bill  in 
that  it  not  only  provides  S450  million  a 
year,  instead  of  $350  million  a  year,  but 
it  also  provides  for  an  automatic  esca- 
lator up  to  S600  million  a  year  if  the  vol- 
ume of  the  bona  fide  city  applications 


justifies  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  de- 
pend on  any  power  the  President  has  to 
increase  the  figure  about  $350  million  In 
any  year,  because  he  has  shown  again 
and  a"^ain  that  he  does  not  intend  to  use 
any  dircretionary  power  which  he  may 
have. 

In  brief.  Mr.  President,  the  Clark 
amendment  only  authorizes  $1,800  mil- 
lion in  4  years,  as  compared  to  S2.100 
million  i!i  6  years,  as  authorized  by  the 
committee  bill.  The  total  obligations 
which  we  are  committing  ourselves  to 
now  will  be  less,  even  though  the  annual 
rate  of  expenditure  will  be  greater. 

The  population  of  our  country  is  mov- 
ing cityward,  and  the  cities  are  in  great 
financial  difficulties.  Their  expenses 
are  increasing.  Their  revenues  are  not 
keeping  pace.  They  are  ready  to  meet 
their  one-third  of  the  costs,  but  they 
do  need  financial  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government,  to  which  their  citizens  con- 
tr.buie  in  abimdant  measure  through 
the  taxes  which  they  pay. 

I  hoi>e  very  much  that  the  Clark 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  no  more  than  a  minute  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators  an 
editorial  whicli  appears  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "What  Is  a  Local 
Need?" 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  read  it.  but 
it  is  a  comment  upon  the  President's 
news  conference  of  yesterday,  when  he 
took  some  exception  to  the  airport  bill 
and  to  the  housing  bill. 

The  editorial  very  wisely  points  out 
that  we  have  been  working  on  a  very 
reasonable  housing  bill,  and  that  cer- 
tainly it  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  its  need  in  the  country,  rather 
than  to  be  dismissed  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  President  dismissed  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  a  Local  Need? 

The  President's  broken-record  sermonizing 
asjain.st  housing  and  other  legislation  that 
might  Increase  spending  next  year  by  per- 
haps one-sixth  to  one-third  of  1  percent  is 
really  outrageou.".  It  is  intellectually  fuzzy 
to  suggest,  as  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  other  Re- 
publican leaders  are  suggesting,  that  these 
measures  are  the  first  test  of  a  balanced 
budRei  policy.  There  are  a  dozen  largely 
uncontrollable  variables  In  the  President's 
budget  which  are  far  more  lUiely  to  un- 
balance It— and  by  far  more.  The  greater 
cause  for  outr.i^'c,  however.  Is  the  seeming- 
ly grand  unconcern  In  high  places  with  the 
substance  oi  this  vital  legislation. 

The  Senate  housing  bill,  for  example,  was 
not  put  forward  Uj  unbalance  the  budget. 
It  w.is  developed  as  a  really  quite  conserva- 
tive and  cautious  response  to  the  far  greater 
needs  of  the  American  people  for  decent 
housing  and  livable  cities.  The  airport  bill, 
also  attacked  by  the  President  on  extremely 
tenuous  and  narrow  grounds,  was  designed 
to  meet  similar  urgent  needs — Including  the 
safety    that   more   airports   would   provide. 

Let  the  localities  pay  for  local  benefits, 
the  President  blithely  replies.  Well,  they 
haven't  the  taxing  power.  But  even  so,  has 
not  the  Federal  Government  for  a  century 
and  three  quarters  been  providing  for  col- 
lections of  local  needs  thut  add  up  to  a  na- 
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tlonal  Interest?  Would  the  President  tax 
Montgomery  County  alone  for  the  Nike- 
Hercules  base  north  of  Rockvllle?  It  serves 
a  local  need — by  Mr.  Elsenhower's  strained 
definition. 

Although  the  President's  suggestion  that 
higher  spending  programs  should  Include 
higher  taxes  leaves  out  of  account  the  pros- 
pect of  a  continuing  substantial  slack  In  the 
economy,  it  does  have  some  long-term  merit. 
Bit  he  ought  to  be  made  consUtent.  If  his 
first  concern  is  with  a  balanced  budget,  and 
If  he  will  not  directly  challenge  the  need  for 
bigger  housing  and  airport  programs  (how- 
ever financed),  Mr.  Elsenhower  himself  Is 
obliged  to  consider  making  tax  increase  pro- 
posals. Yet  Budget  Director  Stans  has  said 
that  the  1960  budget  was  prepared  without 
any  thought  of  raising  taxes — whatever  the 
demonstrable  needs  of  the  Nation.  If  the 
Republicans  mean  to  talk  like  this  steadily 
until  the  1980  elections  it  is  going  to  get 
awfully  tiresome.  They  ought  to  get  down 
to  cases. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
required  for  the  quorum  call  not  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  16  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  to  Increase  the  urban  renewal 
authorization  on  an  annual  basis  from 
$350  million  to  $450  million,  and  to  de- 
crease the  total  urban  renewal  authori- 
zation from  the  $2.1  billion  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  to  $1.8  billion,  or  a  decrease 
of  $300  million. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the 
amount  of  grant  authorizations  In  any 
one  year  to  be  increased  by  $150  million 
whenever  there  should  be  bona  fide  ap- 
plications for  grant  reservations  pending 
with  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
in  excess  of  the  $450  million. 

The  net  result  of  this  proposal  Is  to 
call  for  a  grant  authorization  at  the  rate 
of  $450  million  for  4  years,  or  a  total 
of  $1,800  million.  But  if  there  were 
enough  bona  fide  applications  pending, 
the  rate  could  go  up  to  $600  million  a 
year;  and.  accordingly,  the  entire  grant 
authorization  could  be  spent  in  3  years, 
instead  of  4.  This  must  be  contrasted 
with  the  provisions  in  the  Sparkman 
bill,  which  call  for  $350  million  a  year 
for  6  years,  or  a  total  of  $2,100  million, 
which  is  $300  million  more  than  Is  pro- 
vided in  my  amendment. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  also  calls  for  acceleration  at  the 
rate  of  $150  million  a  year,  but  only  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President.  I  think 
we  all  know  that  the  President  Is  not 
prepared  to  grant  that  additional  au- 
thorization; Indeed,  he  Is  opposed  to  the 
level  at  which  the  urban  renewal  pro- 


gram is  fixed  In  the  bill  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
guiding  through  the  Senate. 

The  Importance  of  this  Is  that  under 
the  Sparkman  bill  there  will  be  a  defi- 
nite lack  of  adequate  authorization  au- 
thority by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
In  the  minority  views,  on  page  80  of 
the  committee  report,  is  a  table  from 
which  Senators  can  see  that  with  the 
present  backlog  and  with  new  applica- 
tions*being  made  at  the  rate  ef  $40  mil- 
lion a  month,  there  will  be  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1960  applications  for 
grant  reservations  totaling  $1,124  mil- 
lion; whereas,  the  Sparkman  bill  would 
provide  authorizations  for  only  $700 
million. 

So  the  question  Is  clearly  posed  to  the 
Senate:  Do  we  want  to  have  rationing 
of  urban  renewal,  or  do  we  want  to  finish 
the  job  as  it  was  started  by  Senators 
Wagner.  Ellender,  and  Taft?  That  is 
the  clear,  simple  issue  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  for  the  pres- 
ent. Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
desire  time?  If  he  does  not,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  "2-3-59 — B",  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr,  Niuberger]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ING] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuber- 
cer]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  Is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hamiphlre 
[Mr.  Bridges]  Is  absent;  he  Is  In  his 
State  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 


The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KtJCHEL]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Brii>ges]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  NettbergkrI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  vote  "nay,"  And  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 33 


Bartlett 

Hartke 

McGee 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hennlngs 

MeNamara 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Church 

Jackson 

Mor«e 

Clark 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Engle 

Long 

Symington 

Gore 

Maguuson 

Williams.  N  J. 

Green 

Mansfield 

Yarbo  rough 

Hart 

McCarthy 
NAYS— 56 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Morton 

Allott 

Er\ln 

Moss 

Bennett 

Frear 

Mundt 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

Prouty 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Butler 

Hayden 

Ruseell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Hill 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

HoUand 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Smathert 

Case,  N  J. 

Johnson.  Tex 

Smith 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Sparkman 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Keatmg 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Ken- 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

La  nger 

Wiley 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Williams.  Del 

Dworshak 

Martin 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Muskle 

Beall 

Kuchel 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield  tome? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Monroney-Gore  amendment  is 
offered,  there  be  allotted  an  hour  on  each 
side,  1  hour  to  be  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  and  1  hour 
by  the  opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator's  request? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  that 
agreement  Includes  the  amendment  at 
the  desk,  2-4-59 — C.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
may  have  another  amendment.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  "2-3-59 — 
C,"  and  ask  that  it  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  that  follows  "1963;"  in 
section  305  of  the  bill  and  Insert  in  lieu 
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thereof  the  following:  "except  that  such 
limit,  and  any  such  authorized  increase 
therein,  may  be  increased,  at  any  time  or 
times,  by  additional  amounts  aggregat- 
incr  not  more  than  $150  million  if  such 
action  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pending  bona  fide  applications  on  file 
with  the  Administrator:  Provided.  That 
the  amount  of  capital  grants  contracted 
for  under  this  title  prior  to  July  1,  1964, 
shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$3,450,000,000." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  modify  my  amendment  by  changing 
the  word  "may"  in  the  fourth  line 
thereof  to  the  word  "shall." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.     It  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman]. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  an  automatic  escalator  clause 
in  the  proposal  for  urban  renewal  which 
presently  appears  in  the  bill. 

At  the  present  time  the  provision  is 
for  $350  million  a  year  for  6  years,  but 
that   amount   can   be   increased,   at   the 
discretion  of  the  President,  to  $500  mil- 
lion in  any  one  year  by  borrowing  from 
an  authorization  for  a  subsequent  yea». 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.      The    amendment 
does  not  change  the  amount  in  any  sense 
whatsoever.     It  somewhat  changes  the 
formula  by  which  the  escalator  clause 
will  operate.     I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
accepting  the  amendment.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart]  is 
nodding  his  head.  Therefore,  I  think  a 
further  explanation  is  unnecessary.  I 
ask  for  a  vote.  Mr.  President. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  tiie  committee  amendment. 
So    Mr.    Clark's   amendment     to    the 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  for 
myself.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.    Hart.   Mr.   Gore.   Mr.   Yarborough, 
Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Carroll.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
B\rtlett,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Kefauver,  and 
Mr.  Langeb,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
"2-4-59 — A."  with  a  further  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk,  and  ask  to 
have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  A  point  of  order,  Mr 
President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  Senate  is  not  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.     On  page  74, 

beginning  with  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 

strike  out  all  through  hne  4  on  page  75. 

On  page  152,  strike  out  lines  3  through 

12. 

On  page  152,  line  13,  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)." 

On  page  153.  line  4.  strike  out  "(d)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  First,  it 
would  freeze  the  interest  rates  at  4'', 
percent  an  GI  housing  loans  instead  of 
permitting  them  to  rise  one-half  of  1 
percent  to  5'.»  percent,  as  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill.  Secondly,  it  would  freeze 
the  present  rate  at  4 '2  percent  on  Cape- 
hart  housing,  instead  of  pernulting  tlic 
rate  to  lise  to  5  percent  or  to  5'^  per- 
cent at  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  and 
the  fiscal  policy  winch  it  involves,  far 
transcend  anything  contained  in  the 
housing  bill.  I  think  if  we  adopt  the 
committee  bill,  we  will  be  permitting  a 
policy  of  continuing  tlie  upward  spiral 
of  interest  charges  fixed  by  the  Contrre.ss, 
help  speed  ourselves  toward  a  fiscal 
debacle. 

I  say  that  with  all  possible  sincerity. 
The  proposal  which  is  made  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  have  repercussions  with 
respect  to  the  difficult  problem  faced 
today  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  selling  of  Government  bonds.  If 
the  committee  proposal  is  adopted,  be- 
fore the  present  .session  is  completed, 
this  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  be  asking  this  Congress  to  break  the 
statutory  ceiling  on  interest  charges  on 
the  public  debt,  which  today  stands  at 
4'.,  percent.  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
I  know  the  worry  which  the  Secretary 
has  with  respect  to  the  increasing  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  purcha.sers  for  Govern- 
ment securities  which  are  being  put  on 
the  market. 

It  is  very  well  to  say:  "We  have  to 
have  GI  housing,  therefore,  we  are  go- 
ing to  again  increase  the  ceiling  which 
was  raised  one-fourth  of  1  percent  less 
than  10  months  ago."  Now  we  are  asked 
to  double  that  increase,  by  raising  the 
rate  another  one-half  of  1  percent  only 
10  months  later.  We  shall  then  have 
raised  the  GI  intere.st  rate  by  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  within  a  year. 

The.se  are  federally  insured  mortgages. 
Certainly  when  the  Congress  legislates 
an  upward  spiral  of  interest  costs  it 
cannot  be  isolated  and  it  will  not  b» 
Isolated  from  the  impact  this  action  will 
have  on  the  cost  of  handling  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  The  sitdown  strike  which  is 
existing  in  the  financing  of  Government 
securities  does  not  just  apply  to  mort- 
gages on  GI  housing,  but  applies  to  every 
element  of  Federal  financing.  Under 
the  tight  money  and  the  high  interest 
rate  policy  of  this  administration,  the 
bidding  gets  higher  and  higher. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Only  last 
week  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
to  refinance  more  than  a  billion  dollars" 
worth  of  long-term  bonds  on  which  the 
Government  had  been  paying  2  percent 
interest.  How  did  the  Secretary  man- 
age to  refinance  those  bonds?  He  re- 
financed with  2-year  issues  at  4-percent 
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interest.     The  interest  cost  doubled  In 
this  refinancing  operation. 

If  we  follow  the  history  of  what  the 
Treasury  is  being  asked  to  pay  for  90- 
day  notes,  we  observe  that  the  strangle- 
hold on  the  financial  structure  by  the 
men  who  have  power  in  this  administra- 
tion i.=;  creating  inflationary  pressures 
beyond  anything  Congress  would  create 
in  handling  the  budget  of  the  President. 
How  else  can  we  explain  the  estimated 
$495  million  increase,  for  the  interest 
c;)st  in  this  years  budget?  That  is  a 
half  billion  dollars  going  out  the  win- 
dow. As  Cal  Coolidu-e  used  to  say.  in- 
t  rest  is  "tiic  rent  for  the  .money."  it 
does  not  buy  any  aircraft.  It  does  not 
buy  any  mi.s.silcs.  It  does  not  buy  any 
dams.  It  does  not  buy  any  highways 
or  airports.  Tins  is  price  support  for  the 
bankers,  which  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  administration  ever  since  it  took  of- 
fice. That  policy  has  never  let  up  1  min- 
ute, in  the  drive  for  liigher  and  higher 
interest  rates,  seeking  more  and  more 
real  on  the  money. 

It  is  now  10  months,  almost  to  the  day. 
since  the  Congress  raised  the  GI  inter- 
est rate  by  one-fourth  of  1  percent.  Then 
we  were  promised  by  every  Republican 
speaker  that  such  action  was  going  to 
release  a  flood  of  money  greatly  needed 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  GI  home  mort- 
gages in  the  open  market.  We  were  told 
it  would  do  away  with  discount  rates  and 
would  bring  about  private  ownership  of 
these  mortgatie.s.  instead  of  channeling 
them  into  FNMA  or  other  Government 
ins' itut  ions. 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  one- 
qur.rter  of  1  percent  interest  hike  10 
months  ago  before  discoimting  started 
again.  The  discounting  has  been  going 
on  ever  since.  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
mk  will  hardly  be  dry  on  the  proposed 
increase,  if  agreed  to.  before  we  will  find 
the  money  changers  discounting  again, 
thus  absorbing  more  and  more  of  the 
nioney  which  the  GI  will  pay  for  his 
hou.se.  This  will  raise  the  interest  costs 
from  what  they  were  before  the  last  in- 
terest rate  hike  by  an  average  of  more 
than  S6.10  a  month  in  the  rent,  over  a 
period  of  30  years.  It  will  raise  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  ownership  over  the  30- 
year  term  of  the  mortgage,  with  the 
interest  rate  increase  of  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  last  year  and  one-half  of  1 
percent  as  proposed  for  this  year  for  a 
httle  $13,000  GI  house  by  a  total  of 
$2,190. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  raising  prices  on 
home  ownership,  or  to  force  the  GI"s. 
whom  we  purport  to  help,  to  pay  more 
and  more  interest.  Under  the  guise  of 
trying  to  help  the  GIs.  the  Government 
charges  them— because  we  have  a  fund 
to  make  direct  loans  in  areas  where 
financing  is  not  available,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennes.see  (Mr.  Gore)  said  last 
night — the  highest  interest  rate  ever 
charged  an  individual  during  the  past  20 
years  by  his  Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  the  effect  of  the 
Interest  rate  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill  to  inflate  the  cost  of  a  house? 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed  It  is.  It 
Increases  the  cost  of  ownership,  or  rent, 
or  service  on  the  debt,  by  more  than 
$6.09  a  month. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator  find 
it  an  unusual  performance  for  the  great 
Government  of  the  great  United  States 
of  America  to  enact  a  law  providing  a 
Government  guarantee  for  a  mortgage 
on  a  home,  yet  finding  itself  either  im- 
able  or  unwilling  to  support  that  fed- 
erally guaranteed  mortgage  at  the  face 
value  thereof? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  allow  those  who  have  a  cor- 
ner on  the  money  market  to  obtain  al- 
most as  much  interest  today  for  a  Gov- 
ernment-insured mortgage  as  they  used 
to  get  for  mortgages  without  Govern- 
ment insurance.  We  partially  vitiate 
the  FHA  and  GI  programs  when  we  find 
the  rate  on  Government-insured  home 
mortgage  loans  kicking  up  around  the  6 
percent  level. 

The  last  section  of  my  amendment 
deals  with  the  provision  which  would  in- 
crease the  interest  rate  on  Capehart 
housing,  which  today  is  AVa  percent. 
The  ceiling  on  such  financing  is  4  •  i  per- 
cent, by  legislative  mandate.  The  pro- 
posal before  us  would  increase  it  to  5 
percent,  with  discretion  to  go  to  5  V2  per- 
cent. 

Capehart  housing,  which  is  military 
housing,  is  financed  in  its  entirety,  from 
the  construction  to  complete  payout,  by 
Uncle  Sam.  This  is  the  loan  Uncle  Sam 
gets  for  the  houses  built  on  military 
bases,  which  are  supixjsed  to  pay  out  in  25 
years  at  $90  a  month.  The  renter  is 
Uncle  Sam,  and  the  Congress  pledges 
that  money  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  principal  on  such  loans. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  making  nuclear  fuel 
available  to  private  power  companies  for 
the  development  of  atomic  power  at 
loans  bearing  4  percent  interest.  It  is 
lending  money  to  shipbuilders  at  3',^  i>er- 
cent.  What  justification  does  the  Sena- 
tor find  for  raising  the  interest  rate  on 
veterans'  loans  to  5V4  percent,  particu- 
larly when  that  has  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fect, to  Which  the  Senator  has  already 
referred,  upon  the  interest  cost  of  the 
national  debt? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  quite  agree 
that  we  are  demanding  of  the  veterans 
more  interest  than  we  demand  from 
purchasers  of  farms  and  other  things 
which  the  Grovernment  finances.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  giving  the  veterans 
anything.  Those  who  think  we  are  have 
not  looked  at  the  figures.  A  veteran  can 
borrow  from  the  VA,  under  the  proposed 
increase,  at  5'/j  percent,  or  he  can  go  to 
the  FHA,  which  conducts  a  companion 
operation,  and  borrow  for  5^A  percent,  as 
of  today.  Historically  there  has  always 
been  a  difference,  by  statute  requiring 
that  GI  rates  had  to  be  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent lower  than  FHA  rates.  This  bill 
would  wipe  out  that  statutory  difference. 
Are  we  giving  the  veteran  anything?  To- 
day we  are  lending  money  to  the  non- 
veteran,  or  to  anyone  else,  at  the  same 


51/4  percent  of  FHA  rate.  That  is  the 
same  rate  which  is  proposed  in  the  bill 
for  loans  to  veterans. 

As  interest  rates  reach  outer  space,  It 
is  having  the  effect  of  giving  priority  to 
private  investment  rather  than  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  $280  billion  debt,  which 
must  be  loUed  over  in  huge  amounts  al- 
most every  other  month  by  the  Treasury. 

When  we  again  start  interest  rates  up, 
the  man  who  has  money  to  invest  on  a 
long-term  basis  will  wait  for  the  next 
raise,  and  an  increase  of  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  or  one-half  of  1  percent  will 
accomplish  that  result. 

When  the  bill  was  before  us  10  months 
ago  my  very  dear  friend  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  said  on  the  floor: 

By  raising  the  Interest  rate  one-half  of  1 
percent,  a  flood  of  money  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  veterans'  hbuslng  problem.  A  similar 
realistic  facing  of  the  Interest  problem  of 
1958  could  bring  about  the  same  kind  of 
result. 

Where  is  the  flood?  It  went  down  to 
a  small  trickle  in  about  3  months  after 
the  passage  of  that  act. 

My  dear  friend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Bush]  said  on  that  occa- 
sion: 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  In  the  bill  is 
to  provide  the  veterans,  as  the  American  Le- 
gion so  urgently  requests,  with  the  same  pos- 
sibility of  attracting  money  as  is  afforded 
other  citizens,  and  at  a  differential  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  •  •  •.  The  committee  bill 
would  establish  a  celling,  not  a  floor. 

Ten  months  ago  there  was  the  promise 
of  great  results.  Throughout  the  debate 
we  were  told,  "Give  them  this  added 
money  and  we  will  be  able  to  release  a 
flood  of  private  investments  that  will 
meet  the  need  for  GI  housing." 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  pointed  out  that  the  mortgage 
rate  decline  was  being  delayed  by  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  mortgage  lenders, 
who  can  hold  up  the  rate  long  after  the 
general  money  market  nas  loosened. 

I  took  occasion  to  point  out  that  there 
was  no  wisdom  in  throwing  a  baby  off  the 
sleigh  to  the  wolves,  because  every  time 
we  throw  a  baby  off  the  sleigh  the  wolves 
will  follow  the  sleigh  for  another  baby. 
We  threw  one  baby  out,  in  the- form  of 
an  additional  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
interest.  The  wolves  are  back  looking 
for  twins,  one-half  of  1  percent  interest. 

The  Capehart  mortgages  are  as  ^ood 
as  a  Government  bond.  Why  should 
they  bring  5  or  S^/^  percent  interest, 
which  is  the  proposed  ceiling  in  the  bill? 
What  effect  would  breaking  the  ceiling 
have?  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
increase  the  rate  we  are  bound  to  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  Government  bor- 
rowing generally. 

I  took  occasion  to  check  the  Capehart 
financing.  We  have  outstanding,  under 
construction  today,  $1,139  million  worth 
of  housing,  end  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  has  commitments 
for  $424  million  of  this  money;  $660 
million  is  in  private  commitments. 
Using  that  as  a  gage,  if  we  raise  the 
interest  rate  on  Cai>ehart  housing,  by 
three-fourths  of  1  percent,  it  would  mean 
that  in  30  years  it  will  cost  us  $196,375.- 
000.    That  is  one  example. 


PNMA  has  a  considerable  portfolio  of 
Government  insured  mortgages,  a  total 
of  $3,244  million.  A  substantial  propor- 
tion of  them  represent  Capehart  hous- 
ing, at  4  percent.  If  we  raise  the  rate 
to  5  percent  on  Capehart  housing,  we 
shall  lose  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  resale  value  of  these  older  issues. 

Something  will  have  to  be  done  to 
keep  from  breaking  the  private  con- 
tractors. I  have  talked  to  some  ol  them, 
and  they  are  very  much  concerned. 
They  are  relying  on  private  financing  for 
$660  million,  and  they  have  standby 
commitments  on  4^,4  percent  mortgages. 
If  we  raise  the  rate  to  5  percent,  what 
will  it  do  to  those  people?  They  are 
under  firm  contracts.  The  result  will 
be  that  their  4^4 -percent  mortgages  will 
be  worth  95  instead  of  100  percent  on  the 
market.  Therefore  they  will  have  to 
further  discount  the  bonds. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  Mvill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Was  not  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal purposes  for  which  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  was  cre- 
ated the  support  of  Government-guaran- 
teed and  Grovernment-insured  home 
mortgages  at  par? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  was;  and  it 
worked  very  well  throughout  the  war 
years  and  throughout  the  postwar 
years  under  Democratic  administrations. 
Then  it  was  organized  into  a  coopera- 
tive under  a  half  private,  half  public 
operation. 

Instead  of  supporting  the  mortgages 
at  par,  as  was  done  imder  Democratic 
adrninistrations,  FNMA  has  since  be- 
come the  leading  discount  house  in  the 
country.  The  argimient  is,  "We  must  re- 
fiect  the  discounts  in  the  various  States." 
Many  builders  have  told  me  that  the  dis- 
counts are  actually  fixed  by  FNMA. 
They  find  out  what  -he  discounts  are  lo- 
cally, and  they  join  together  and  buy  at 
the  discounted  rate,  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  discounting  of  the  home 
mortgages  which  the  agency  was  origi- 
nally founded  to  supp>ort. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  fonnerly  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  serve  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  that  body.  In  that  position  he  and  I 
cooperated  in  the  writing  of  housing 
legislation. 

Therefore  it  is  with  some  experience 
that  he  and  I  speak  in  this  field.  The 
Senator  has  served  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate.  He 
has  just  now  said  that  FNMA  operated 
successfully  in  supporting  federally 
guaranteed  home  mortgages  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEr.    At  par. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  par.  I  ask  him  wheth- 
er it  did  not  operate  profitably  to  the 
Government  as  well  as  successfully  to 
the  homeowner. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.    It  operated  at  a 
very  substantial  profit.    When  a  sitdown 
strike    would    occur    among    Insurance 
companies  and  the  New  York  banks,  who 
control  the  money  market.  FNMA  would 
buy    those    mortgages.      When    it    was 
found  that  the  Government  was  ready 
and  willing  to  buy  Government- insured 
mortgages    at   par.    that   would    again 
start  the  flow  of  private  money.   The  pri- 
vate sources  would  turn  the  faucet  on. 
The  Republican  Members  of  the  Senate 
forced  through  the  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  Interest  rate  last 
year.    The  motivation  of  the  proposed 
increase  is  again  coming  from  the  same 
-  *    side  of  the  aisle.    It  will  again  benefit 
the  men  who  can  turn  the  money  on  or 
off.    They  are  the  men  in  the  big  money 
marts.     Those  operations  will  add  fuel 
to  inflation.     The  money  manipulators 
would  wreak  havoc  in  our  finances,  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  so  great  is  their 
greed  for  higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  the  Senator  pro- 
poses in  his  amendment  Is  to  retain  the 
present  interest  rates.  If  his  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  I  shall  then  propose  an 
amendment  which  will  direct  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  to  do 
what  it  was  created  to  do  and  to  do 
what  it  did  successfully  and  profitably 
for  14  years  under  three  administra- 
tions; namely,  support  the  price  of  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed and  Government- 
insured  home  mortgages  at  par. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  distinguished  Senator  say  that.  We 
have  discussed  the  subject.  It  can  be 
seen  that  every  time  the  interest  rate 
jumps,  the  cost  of  housing  goes  up. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  an  inflationary  spiral  in  interest 
rates  is  a  major  contributing  cause  to 
higher  prices  and  thus  a  contributing 
cause  to  inflation  itself? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     It  certainly  is.  be- 
cause  the  effect  of   the  interest  rates 
today  bears  on  every  part  of  the  econ- 
omy.    If  we  raise   the  interest  rate  on 
housing,  as  the  committee  bill  proposes 
to  do.  it  will  be  followed  by  an  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  automobile  financing  and 
financing  of  appliances.    It  enters  into 
the  cost-of-living  index  by  raising  the 
purchase  price,  not  Just  by  the  amount  of 
the  Increase  on  the  home  mortgage be- 
cause   that    is    prime    credit— but    a 
one-half  of  1  percent  rate  can  become  a 
2    percent    Interest    rate    in    carrying 
charges  on  automobiles  or  3  percent  on 
wa.shing  machines.    The  cost  of  mort- 
gages, the  cost  of  the  things  the  public 
buys,  the  cost  of  farm  financing,  and  the 
co.st  of  financing  little  businesses  are  all 
set  in  the  same  money  market  that  the 
bill  helps,  and  all  of  it  takes  its  cue 
from  the  financing  that  is  done  by  the 
Government. 

I  dread  to  face  the  people  who  brought 
about  the  election  of  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities of  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and 
In  the  House  when  they  find  that  the 
first  bill  which  passed  Congress  was  a 
bill  designed  to  raise  the  interest  rates 
on  the  things  that  they  must  buy 

m  fw  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  A  moment  ago 
the  distinguished  Senator  spoke  about 
the  drive  for  higher  interest  rates  com- 
ing from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  from 
the  Republicans.  I  campaigned  In  a 
number  of  States  last  fall,  as  did  the  dif- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
found  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  Republican  admin- 
istration was  the  high  interest  rate  con- 
stantly kiting  up  and  up. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  is  so  ably  presenting  his 
argument,  not  for  the  Democratic  Party, 
not  for  himself,  not  even  for  the  Senate, 
but  for  the  American  people,  if  he  does 
not  think  the  tremendous  Democratic 
vote  last  fall  was  a  mandate  to  hold  the 
line  on  interest  rates  and  not  to  hike 
them  another  round. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  am  as  certain  of 
that  as  I  am  of  anything  I  have  ever  be- 
lieved.    I  am  certain  that  the  inclusion 
of  a  mandatory  increase  in  interest  rates 
in  the  first  bill  we  pass  will  set  a  sorry 
pattern  of  achievement  for  a  Democratic 
Senate,  a  Senate  whose  slight  Democratic 
majority  has  been  increased  to  almost  a 
two-thirds  majority.    I  think  we  have  a 
mandate  from  the  public.    I  do  not  think 
the  mandate  is  to  enrich  the  bankers  of 
Wall  Street  or  those  who  lend  the  peo- 
ple's money,  who  operate  the  big  insur- 
ance companies,  and  who  hold  back  and 
reserve  their  funds  until  the  Govern- 
ment, on  its  knees,  or  Congress,  by  its 
lack  of  wisdom,  goes  through  the  strato- 
sphere on  interest  rates  for  GI  hous- 
ing and  on  Capehart  paper. 

Mr.   GORE.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.     Before  we  leave  the  ques- 
tion  of   the   inflationary   effect   of  high 
mterest  rates.  I  wish  to  remind  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  have  either  heard  or  read 
some  sermonettes  about  how  labor  should 
be  restrained,  how  labor  should  not  ask 
for  higher  wages,  and  how  higher  wages 
have  contributed  to  higher  prices.    How 
I  ask  the  Senator,  will  labor  be  discour- 
aged from  asking  for  higher  wages  when 
by  reason  of  higher  interest  rates  houses 
wiU    cost   more,    automobiles    will    cost 
more,   and  washing   machines  will  cost 
more?    How  will  labor  be  dlscou'-aged 
from  making  these  demands  when  the 
general  cost  of  living,  the  cost  of  going 
the  cost  of  doing,  is  increased? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  imposition  of  in- 
creased  interest  rates  will  result  in  giv- 
ing less  and  less  for  a  price  which  Is  more 
and  more. 

Mr  GORE.  As  a  small  businessman 
in  private  life.  I  can  testify  that  the  cost 
of  borrowing  money  refiects  itself  In  a 
higher  price  for  the  commodity  my  busi- 
ness sells.  Every  other  businessman  can 
so  testify. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  wish  to  get 
into  a  debate  or  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  think  this  is  a  good  point  at 
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which    to   place   certain   facta   in   the 
Record. 

The  present  law  permits  the  interest 
rate  for  Capehart  military  housing  to  go 
up  to  4  Ml  percent.  It  permits  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  raise  that  rate  to  4Vi 
percent.  However  he  has  set  it  at  4V4 
percent.  Therefore,  he  has  never 
charged  the  maximum  which  Congress 
said  he  could  charge. 

Por  FHA  housing— that  is  the  big 
housing,  the  kind  of  houses  which  the 
wage  earner  of  America  buys— there  has 
been  a  law  for  many  years  which  per- 
mits the  Administrator  to  charge  as 
much  as  6  percent  interest,  but  until 
now  he  has  raised  it  only  as  high  as  6«A 
percent. 

Under  the  Veterans'  Act.  the  Admin- 
istrator is  permitted  to  charge  up  to  4^ 
percent.  But  the  rate  has  gone  up  only 
to  4 '2  percent,  as  I  undersUnd. 

What  we  are  talking  about  concerning 
so-called  interest  rates  in  the  bill  is  not 
an  increase  in  interest  rates.  We  simply 
set  for  the  Administrator  a  celling  or  a 
top  beyond  which  he  may  not  go.  There 
is  not  a  single  section  in  the  bill  under 
which  the  Administrator  has  yet  charged 
the  highest  interest  rate  the  law  permits. 

I  call  attention  to  the  mortgages  for 
veterans,  handled  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Those  matters  are  con- 
sidered in  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  Is  headed  by 
Representative   Teague,   of   Texas. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
be  so  good  as  to  yield  himself  time? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  .shall  be  very 
happy  to  speak  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Repre.sentative  Olin 
Teacue  i.s  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  That  com- 
mittee handles  veterans*  housing  legis- 
lation in  the  House,  and  in  a  Hou.se  b'll 
has  permitted  the  Administrator  to  in- 
crease the  interest  rate  to  5'h  percent. 

The  House,  which  I  am  certain  is  not 
dominated  by  those  mean  Republicans 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
talking  about,  voted  yesterday.  366  to  86. 
to  permit  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  raise  the  interest  rate  on  vet- 
erans' housing  to  5 '  4  percent. 

If  that  is  all  wroniT.  do  not  blame  us 
Republicans;  blame  it  on  the  Democratic 
control  of  the  Hou.sp.  I  think  they  did 
the  right  thing,  if  j  had  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  I  would  have  voted  for 
It.    I  shall  vote  for  it  here. 

This  does  not  mean  that  If  we  pass  the 
bill,  the  Administrator  will  raise  the  in- 
terest rate  to  that  point  at  the  moment, 
because  he  ha.s  never  yet  done  so.  Simi- 
larly, the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion has  never  raised  its  rate  to  6  per- 
cent, although  ever  since  the  law  went 
into  effect,  the  FHA  has  been  permitted 
to  go  to  6  percent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
not  used  the  full  authority  we  voted  him 
last  year— 10  months  ago? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain of  that.  Has  he  raised  the  rate  to 
434  percent? 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  he  has  set  it 
at  434  percent.  We  do  not  touch  the 
TKA  rate.  The  FHA  has  always  had  a 
statutory  6  percent  ceiling. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Their  rate  now  is 
5'  .  percent;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    It  is  5V4  percent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Capehart  mili- 
tary housing  rate  Ls  4V2  percent,  but  it 
has  not  gone  beyond  4'^  percent.  It 
could  go  up  another  1\\  percent. 

What  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  end^vored  to  do  with  respect 
to  the  raising  of  the  celling  on  Interest 
rates  was  to  make  tliem  all  the  same,  on 
the  premise  that  a  wage  earner,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  in  the  service, 
is  entitled  to  the  sane  sort  of  treatment 
as  one  who  was  In  the  service,  or  vice 
versa.  The  Senator  should  understand 
that  a  veteran  gets  a  great  advantage 
because  he  can  buy  a  house  without  any 
downpayment.  whereas  the  wage  earn- 
er cannot  buy  a  house  without  a  down- 
payment  . 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  wage  earner 
pays  5  percent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  He  pays  anywhere 
from  5  to  10  percent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  So  we  are  not  giv- 
ing the  veteran  very  much;  are  we? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  veteran  gets 
the  benefit  of  not  paying  a  .service  charge 
of  one-half  of  1  percent.  We  are  merely 
endeavoring  to  treat  everyone  as  nearly 
alike  as  we  possibly  can.  We  still  want 
to  give  the  veteran  the  advantage  of  no 
downpayment  and  of  not  paying  the  one- 
half  of  1  percent  service  charge. 

The  bill  passed  by  tho  House,  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator's  Democratic  col- 
league. Represrntative  Teague.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
was  passed  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  366 
to  86.  purely  on  the  basis  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  interest  rate 
on  veterans'  mortgages,  in  order  to 
en:\ble  veterans  to  get  housing,  in  order 
to  sell  mortgages. 

If  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  does  not  need  to  increase  the  rate 
to  5 '4  percent.  I  am  certain  he  will  not 
do  so.  because  the  record  of  the  Adminis- 
trators of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  over  the 
years,  under  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Presidents,  is  that  they  have 
never  gone  up  to  the  ceilings,  generally 
speaking.  At  least,  the  Administrator 
of  the  FHA  has  never  done  so. 

Those  are  the  facts.  Perhaps  Repre- 
sentative Teague  made  a  mistake.  Per- 
haps his  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  handles  veterans'  matters  exclu- 
sively, was  wrong,  Perhaps  the  House 
Itself  was  wrong  yesterday  in  passing  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  366  to  86.  Perhaps  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  voted  unanimously  to  do 
\\hat  is  now  proposed,  was  wrong.  But 
certainly  we  are  trying  to  treat  all  people 
alike.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  mortgages  to  move;  to  make  it 
possible  to  build  nomes  and  sell  them; 
to  maintain  employment;  and  still  to 
give  veterans  an  advantage.  That  is  the 
only  reason  for  what  we  have  done. 
There  is  no  other  reason.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  general  Increase  in  in- 
terest rates  or  interest  on  bonds.    That 


is  another  matter,  and  it  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  feel  certain 
that  it  was  not  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  be  factual;  I 
am  trying  to  state  the  foots,  and  tiTing 
to  straighten  out  the  record. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  trying 
to  leave  the  Impresr.ion  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administrator  will  immediately  in- 
crease the  rate  to  5'^  percent, 

Mr.  MONROIIEY.  He  did  increase 
the  VA  rate  immediately  following  the 
last  ri.se ;  he  did  not  wait  long.  And  now 
he  is  ready  to  make  another  increase  in 
the  VA  rate. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahr-ma  assumes  that  he  will  do  so  as 
a  result  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  did  that  in  the 
past.  As  a  result  of  this  bill,  I  expoct 
the  VA  rate  to  rise;  and  when  that  hap- 
pens, I  expect  the  FHA  rate  to  rise  to 
one-half  of  1  percent  higher  than  the  VA 
rate,  because  there  has  been  a  historic 
differential  of  one-half  of  1  percent  be- 
tween the  two  rates.  If  the  GI  or  VA 
rate  is  increased  to  43/4  percent.  I  expect 
that  the  FHA  rate  will  be  increased  to  5 1 1 
percent,  in  order  to  preserve  the  historic 
differential. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  the  increase  in 
the  veterans'  interest  rate  was  not  a  Re- 
publican measure;  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  it  had 
been  reported  to  the  House  by  a  commit- 
tee headed  by  Representative  Teague.  of 
Texas.  If  that  was  wrong,  then  the 
Democratic-controlled  House  made  a 
mistake. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  state  for  the  Record  that  this 
is  a  Republican  measure.  Such  a  state- 
ment should  not  be  made,  because  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee is  composed  of  10  Democratic  mem- 
bers and  5  Republican  members,  and  they 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

In  the  House.  I  believe  the  Republi- 
cans have  160  Members;  and  366  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  voted  to  do  that.  Per- 
haps they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing:  perhaps  they  made  a  mistake. 
But  if  they  made  a  mistake,  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  make  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  if  the  House 
did  make  a  mistake,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  not  also 
make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Furthermore,  the 
committee  which  handled  this  matter  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  devotes  Its 
attention  exclusively  to  veterans'  affairs 
and,  as  a  result,  is  close  to  the  veterans. 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  a 
resolution  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  favor  the  establishment  of  such 
a  Senate  committee,  because  I  think  such 
a  committee  can  better  handle  such 
matters. 

But  in  this  instance  a  House  commit- 
tee which  deals  only  with  veterans'  af- 
fairs, and  which  should  have  known 
what  it  was  doing,  reported  the  increase 
to  the  floor  of  the  House;  and  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  for  it  by 


a  vote  of  366  to  86.  So  let  us  keep  the 
record  straight. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  a  good  thing.  I  think 
it  is.  Th?  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
entitled  to  be  opposed  to  it.  if  he  wihes 
to  be.  But  he  should  not  be  opposed  to 
It  on  the  basis  that  it  has  not  been  prop- 
erly considered  and  that  it  is  a  Repub- 
lican mr'a.'urc.  Actually,  it  is  not  a  Rp- 
jjublicnn  measure,  and  it  was  properly 
consic'r:ed. 

I  am  only  making  a  sincere  effort  to 
make  sure  that  a  veteran,  without  mak- 
ing a  downpayment.  without  payin-;  a 
.service  chnr;;c  of  one-haif  of  1  percent, 
which  the  ordinary  wage  earner  does 
have  to  pay.  will  be  able  to  buy  a  home 
and  will  be  able  to  have  the  mcrtpare 
on  hi.s  home  purchased  by  someone.  If 
a  veteran  v.  ho  wislies  to  purchase  a  home 
cannot  sell  a  mortgage  on  his  home,  he 
cannot  buy  a  homr'. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  CAPFHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Was  the  5%  per- 
cent contained  in  the  Sparkman  bill;  and 
v.-as  the  5'2-percent  rate  on  Capehart 
housing  contained  in  the  Sparkman  bill 
or  in  the  Capehart  bi!l? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  was  in  the  .Spark- 
man bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  certain  of  that?  Ijet  me 
ask  whether  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I 
cannot  find  such  a  provision  m  the 
Sparkman  bill,  but  I  found  it  in  the 
Capehart  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  memory  en  that 
point  is  not  good;  but  I  know  that  the 
committee — 5  of  us  Republicans,  and  10 
Democrats — voted  to  put  it  in.  My 
memory  on  that  point  is  not  good  and  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  k  :ow  we  considered 
it.  and  I  know  the  vote  was  unanimous. 

I  also  know  that  this  committee  ac- 
cepted the  increase  in  the  ceiling  in  the 
case  of  veterans'  housing  only  becau.se 
the  House  had  passed  that  measure  and 
because  the  committee  on  that  f;ide  of 
the  Capitol  asked  the  Senate  to  do  like- 
wise. That  was  the  only  reason  why  we 
did  it. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  per- 
mit mc  to  state,  in  my  own  time,  that  in 
the  case  of  section  203,  which  deals  with 
the  sales  of  houses,  we  permitted  the 
celling  to  rise  to  6  percent,  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  FHA  houses.  Some  $30  bil- 
lion worth  are  outstanding. 

In  the  case  of  rental  housing,  we  per- 
mitted the  rate  to  rise  to  a  celling  of  5 '  ^ 
percent;  In  the  case  of  coopci-ative 
housing,  we  permitted  the  celling  to  rise 
to  6  percent;  in  the  case  of  nursing 
homes,  we  permitted  the  ceiling  to  rise 
to  5*2  percent;  In  the  case  of  housing 
in  renewal  areas,  we  permitted  the  cell- 
ing to  rise  to  6  percent;  in  the  case  of 
relocation  rental  houses,  we  permitted 
the  celling  to  rise  to  6  percent;  in  the 
case  of  military  housing,  we  permitted 
the  ceiling  to  rise  to  5  V2  percent ;  and  in 
the  case  of  VA  housing,  we  permitted  the 
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celling  to  rise  to  SVi  percent,  all  In  an 
effort  to  sell  the  bonds,  because  here 
are  the  facts,  regardless  of  whether 
Senators  like  them  or  do  not  like  them, 
regardless  of  whether  the  situation 
should  be  this  way  or  should  not  be,  re- 
Kardless  of  whether  it  is  wrong  or 
whether  it  is  right:  The  veterans' 
housing  mortgages  and  many  of  the 
other  mortgages  were  being  sold  at  a  dis- 
count, in  order  to  equalize  the  rate  or  so 
that  they  would  secure  the  same  interest 
rate  as  that  for  the  straight  FHA  hous- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  mortsagcs 
were  being  discounted  at  96  percent,  94 
percent,  92  percent,  or  90  percent,  so  that 
the  income  to  the  purchasers  of  such 
mortgages  would  be  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  what  we  call  standard  FHA 
mortgages  for  which  the  rate  is,  of 
course,  90  percent  of  the  rate  for  an 
FHA  loan. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  For  how  many 
months  after  we  pass  this  new  interest 
rate  increase  bill  dees  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  expect  the^ie  mortgages  not  to 
be  discounted? 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  la.^t  time  the 
rate  was  increa.sed,  the  discounting  be- 
gan 3  montlis  afterward. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Of  course,  I  can- 
not answer  that  question,  and  neither 
can  anyone  else. 

I  am  simply  explaining  what  hap- 
pened in  the  House  of  Kepreseutatives, 
and  what  happened  in  that  commit- 
tee, and  why  our  committee  vot:i  for 
this:  It  was  to  try  to  make  all  Gov- 
ernment-guaraniced.  Government-spon- 
sored mortgages  carry  the  same  interest 
rate,  so  there  would  not  be  any  advan- 
tage or  any  disadvantage  in  the  case  of 
any  of  them,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
Administrator  a  ce'l  ng  to  which  he  could 
raise  the  rate.  Once  th;:t  celling  is 
established,  tiie  Administrator  v. ill  be 
able  to  raise  the  rate  as  high  as  the  ceil- 
ing; and,  according  to  the  market  con- 
ditions, he  will  be  able  to  raise  the  rate 
or  to  lower  the  rate. 

Under  the  FHA.  the  rates  have  been 
raised  of  lowered,  due  to  market  condi- 
tions; but  at  no  time  have  they  ever  been 
as  high  as  6  percent;  at  lea:t.  I  believe 
that  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  under  my  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  used  12  minutes,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  26  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  a  very  fine  thing  if  only  for 
once,  when  the  authorities  are  leveling 
off  the  interest  rates,  the  high  rate  might 
go  down,  instead  of  the  low  rate  going 


up.   But  I  have  not  seen  that  happen  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

I  have  had  a  check  made  by  the  staff, 
and  the  staff  finds  that  this  increase  in 
rates  was  not  included  in  the  Sparkman 
bill,  but  it  was  in  the  Capchart  bill, 
which  originated  with  the  Republicans; 
and  I  have  great  suspicion  that  it  got  into 
the  bill  by  means  of  the  so-called  over- 
whelming vote  because  the  feeling  in  the 
committee  was  that  the  housing  bill 
would  be  vetoed  if  it  was  not  sugared  up 
enough  to  please  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House,  who  happens  to  believe  in 
higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  brief,  but  I 
wish  to  make  a  comment,  for  the  record, 
in  support  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

As  he  knows.  I  supported  him  in  op- 
position to  incrca.'-es  in  the  interest 
rates;  that  was  my  position  the  last  time 
we  had  a  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate over  proposals  to  increase  the  inter- 
est rates. 

At  this  lime  I  should  like  to  ask  several 
questions. 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  the  American  people 
made  rather  clear  to  us.  in  district  after 
district,  during  the  last  campaign,  that 
they  were  concerned  about  high  interest 
rates? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  I  thought 
that  was  one  of  the  major  issues  in  the 
cam!)ai'jn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  aware — as  I  am — that  a  good 
many  Democratic  candidates  for  election 
to  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  campaigned  against 
high  interest  rates,  and  pledged  that  they 
would  try  to  do  something  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  being  further  ex- 
ploited by  the  financial  interests  of  the 
country,  by  constantly  pushing  up  inter- 
est rates? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  that  was  one 
of  the  keystones  of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  agree  with  me  that  one  of 
the  cauries  of  the  inflationary  threat  is 
the  increa.se  in  the  cost  of  money  to 
borrowers? 

Mr.  ^:ONRONEY.  Yes;  I  would  say 
that  this  is  the  major  part  of  the  Eisen- 
hower inflation.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
this  year  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  public  debt — or,  as  Cal 
Coolidge  u.sed  to  call  it.  the  rent  on  the 
money— is  half  a  billion  dollars  greater 
than  it  was  last  year;  in  fact,  in  the 
budget,  the  item  for  Interest  on  the 
public  debt  is  second  in  size  only  to 
the  budget  items  for  defense  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course  Oregon  is. 
generally  speaking,  a  one-indu.stry 
State;  that  industry  is  lumber.  There- 
fore, the  effect  of  interest  rates  on  hous- 
ing construction  is  of  vital  concern  to 
all  the  people  of  Oregon,  In  all  economic 
groups.  Does  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  share  my  point  of  view  that  one 
of  the  reasoas — although  of  course  there 
v,ere  others— for  the  great  slump  in  the 


home  construction  industry  and  the  con- 
struction industry  generally  during  the 
recession — which  Is  far  from  over,  as 
yet — was  the  problem  of  the  increased 
cost  of  money,  which  discouraged  peo- 
ple from  building  homes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed  I  agree, 
plus  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials— such  as  lumber,  masonry,  brick,  or 
interior  woodwork — has  risen  as  the 
cycle  of  interest  rates  has  risen.  Today 
the  interest  rate  is  a  very  important  part 
of  all  business  costs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Assuming  for  a  moment 
that  a  part  of  our  problem  is  ths  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  money,  to  the  point 
that  many  veterans  are  discouraged 
from  building  homes  or  from  buying 
homes,  does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
believe  that  when  we  have  that  kmd  of 
evil  situation  existing  in  a  democracy. 
it  then  l>ecomes  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  step  In  and  to  offer  remedies 
which  will  eliminate  that  evil,  such  as. 
for  example,  by  making  available  F'ed- 
eral  funds  at  reasonable  interest  rates, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  the 
money  ch  mgers  out  of  the  temples  of 
Government 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  do.  indeed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  I  am  glad  that  no 
one  will  ever  read  in  my  voting  record  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  tonight 
that  I  voted  to  impose  what  I  think  is  an 
unconscionable  rit?-est  rate  proposal  on 
the  veterans  of  America. 

Mr.  MONRor.EY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  am  sure  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  when  we  talk  about 
fixing  ceilin  !s.  they  mean  nothing,  as  the 
distingui.'5hcd  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
said.  We  h.ave  seen  how  the  interest  rate 
was  increa.sed  for  GI's  last  year,  and  how 
quickly  the  same  old  practice  of  dis- 
counting pajjcr  was  resumed.  It  is  so 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  GOIiE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieli? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE  Lest  a  new  Member  of  the 
Senate  may  think  the  course  suc';estcd 
by  the  junuir  3cn;'.tor  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  jun:or  Senator  frrm  Tennessee 
Is  new  and  untried,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  Federal  National  Mort.^age 
Association  now  h.as  unused  authoiity 
to  purchase  Governmciu-puaranteed 
and  Government-insured  home  mcrt- 
gagcs  in  the  amount  of  $1,400  million 
I  Ph.-'uld  like  to  point  out  further  th^i 
its  total  authority  in  that  regard  is 
$2,800  million,  of  which  amount  it  has 
used  approximately  one-half.  I  pro- 
pose that  this  agency  u.se  this  authority 
to  support  Government-guaranteed  and 
insured  morteapes  on  American  homes 
at  par  value. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  quite  agree  with 
my  distingui.-hcd  colleague.  If  the 
agency  would  stop  operating  merely  to 
show  a  profit,  if  it  would  try  to  operate 
to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
established— namely,  to  support  Govern- 
ment mortgages  at  par — we  would  not 
be  called  upon  for  all  these  increases, 
which  cost  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
miHions  of  dollars,  or  billions  of  dollars. 


before  we  get  through  with  the  interest 
charge.  Yet  the  agency  made  last 
year — and  it  is  very  proud  of  it — $8,500 
million.  For  the  first  5  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1959,  the  agency  has  made 
§4,385  milhon. 

I  am  in  favor  of  private  business 
making  a  profit,  but  I  think  the  first  duty 
of  a  Government  agency  is  to  do  the  job 
It  was  set  up  to  do,  and  in  this  case  it 
vas  to  try  to  prevent  infiationary 
(harges  of  interest  rates,  by  knocking 
down  discount  rates  or  by  preventing 
spiraling  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  in  opposition,  I  am  glad  to  do  so. 
I  yield  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  not 
speak  long  on  this  subject.  It  seems  as 
though  every  time  the  question  of  inter- 
est rates  comes  before  the  Senate  a 
gr?at  deal  of  misinformation  is  handed 
out  and  a  great  deal  of  misimderstand- 
ing  is  reflected  In  the  remarks  of  vari- 
ous Senators. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  extreme 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  this  evening,  and  I  may  say 
I  was  very  unfavorably  impressed  by 
some  of  the  conclusions  which  he  drew 
respecting  the  matter  imder  discussion — 
namely,  the  rising  interest  rates  on  vet- 
erans' loans. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  seemed 
to  suggest  there  was  some  sort  of  collu- 
sion between  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  the  evil  bankers  of 
Wall  Street.  I  wonder  if  he  thmks  that 
collusion  extends  so  far  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  also  in  league  with 
the  terrible  Wall  Street  bankers,  because 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
the  very  proposal  on  which  the  Senate 
is  asked  to  vote  in  this  bill,  namely,  to 
increase  the  Interest  rate  celling  to  5»'4 
percent. 

I  remind  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
and  other  Senators  who  are  so  favor- 
able to  his  views  that  the  Wall  Street 
bankers  are  not  interested  in  this  pro- 
posal as  Wall  Street  bankers,  nor  will 
they  benefit  from  this  proposal.  The 
people  who  will  benefit  are  the  small 
savers  of  the  United  States,  the  people 
who  own  savings  accounts,  the  people 
who  have  an  interest  In  pension  funds, 
the  people  who  own  life  Insurance 
policies  and  who  have  credits  In  savings 
and  loan  associations.  Those  are  the 
funds  which  are  loaned  for  mortgages. 
It  is  not  the  demand  deposits  of  the 
commercial  banks  which  are  loaned. 
So  the  assertion  that  the  proposal  is  a 
bankers'  paradise  is  without  foundation. 
in  my  judgment. 

The  allegations  are  unfair  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
which  unanimously  voted  to  report  the 
bill  to  the  Senate.  There  was  no  op- 
position to  it.  There  was  some  discus- 
sion about  It,  but,  in  the  final  analysis, 
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there  was  no  opposition.  I  suggest,  in 
all  reason,  that  there  Is  no  basis  for  the 
suggestion  that  the  proposal  resulted 
from  pressure  from  Wall  Street  or  any 
other  street,  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  indicated  in  his  previous  re- 
marks. 

Another  assertion  which  keeps  com- 
ing up  when  matters  of  this  kind  are 
discussed  Is  the  so-called  tight  money 
pohcy  or  high  mterest  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration. I  have  repeatedly  said  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  say  it 
again  tonight,  that  there  is  no  such 
policy.  This  administration  has  no  tight 
money  policy,  and  never  has  had.  It  has 
no  high  interest  rate  policy.  But  it  has 
one  policy  which  is  very  imixirtant  to 
the  American  people  regarding  money, 
and  that  is  a  sound  money  policy.  It 
has  bent  every  effort  to  keep  the  money 
of  this  country  on  a  sound  basis.  That 
is  one  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Senate. 

My  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  speaks 
of  the  mflationary  force  of  the  higher 
interest  rates  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
Actually,  it  is  not  an  inflationary  force 
at  all.  I  submit  that  the  history  of  Gov- 
ernment finance  in  this  country  will 
show  that  it  is  artificially  depressed  in- 
terest rates  which  are  infiationary  and 
which  have  an  infiationary  effect,  and 
not  a  policy  which  allows  interest  rates 
to  move  up  and  down  as  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  indicates. 

So  I  dispute  absolutely  what  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  asserts  are  the  infia- 
tionary aspects  of  the  bill.  I  submit  the 
situation  is  exactly  the  opposite.  The 
bill  does  not  make  for  infiation.  It 
makes  for  stability.  It  makes  for  a  free 
market.  It  implements  the  sound 
money  policy  of  this  administration.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  was  wise  enough  to 
endorse  the  policy  of  the  administration 
in  submlttmg  the  5Va  percent  interest 
rate  ceiling  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
Sparkman  bill. 

My  good  friend  has  mentioned,  too, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion operation  and  said  that  FNMA  was 
doing  what  It  was  created  to  do.  I  took 
issue  with  that  statement  yesterday,  and 
I  do  it  again,  on  the  basis  that  FNMA 
was  originally  created  to  provide  some 
stability  to  the  mortgage  market  and  to 
provide  a  secondary  market  for  mort- 
gages. 

I  submit  that  FNMA  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  original  conception  of  the 
organization.  It  is  becoming  an  Invest- 
ment banker  dealing  In  mortgages.  I 
put  In  the  Record  yesterday — It  is  avail- 
able at  page  1755 — a  statement  which 
shows  that  FTTMA  at  the  present  time 
owns  approximately  $5,400  million  of 
mortgages. 

It  Is  said  that  FNMA  makes  money 
for  the  taxpayers.  I  submitted  yester- 
day a  statement — it  may  be  found  in  the 
Record  at  page  1755 — which  shows  the 
net  Income  it  makes  during  the  year. 
If  one  computes  the  total  return  on  the 
$5,400  million  of  mortgages  which  were 
In  the  portfolio  of  FNMA  at  the  end  of 
1958.  he  will  see  that  the  return  on  that 
amount  was  something  on  the  order  of 
two-thirds  of  1  percent. 


I  submit,  that  Is  not  very  good  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  think  that  would  attract 
the  savings  of  any  Senators  or  of  any 
of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  not  one  who  is  de- 
lighted with  the  way  FNMA  has  pro- 
ceeded, nor  do  I  feel  it  is  a  particularly 
good  idea  for  this  Government  to  keep 
on  plowing  mortgages  into  the  Federal 
Treasury,  which  is  what  the  FNMA  op- 
eration really  does.  I  have  no  right  to 
object  to  the  holding  of  a  view  in  this 
regard,  but  I  take  issue  with  the  view 
that  the  FNMA  operation  is  in  its  pres- 
ent form  a  sound  one.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  very  substantially  reduced.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  favor  the 
Sparkman  bill  and  the  raising  of  the 
GI  interest  rate  ceiling  to  5I4  percent,  so 
that  we  will  attract  money  from  the 
money  market  into  these  mortgages  and 
will  nut  further  burden  the  Federal 
Treasury,  which  could  be  burdened  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  up  to  $150 
million.  This  action  would  of  course  in- 
vade the  budget  by  that  much,  if  it  were 
done  in  a  budget  year. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  has  very 
frankly  stated  his  views.  That  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Although  the  Senator  thinks  It  is  un- 
sound, or  at  least  a  questionable  policy, 
for  an  agency  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide a  secondary  market  for  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed mortgages,  I  think 
that  such  an  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
Government  guarantee  of  home  loan 
mortgages. 

The  able  Senator  has  said  that  the 
portfolio  held  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  in  1958  showed  a 
return  of  something  less  than  1  percent; 
is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  the  Senator,  was 
that  a  net  return? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  That  is  based  on 
a  net  income.  It  is  called  "net  income 
during  the  year." 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  the  able  Senator 
confirms  the  fact  that  the  agency,  which 
now  has  in  its  secondary  market  port- 
folio approximately  $1.4  billion  of  mort- 
gages acquired  since  1954,  held  in  1958 
a  total  of  between  $4  billion  and  $5  bil- 
lion of  mortgages  of  all  types,  on  which 
It  realized  a  net  profit. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  yielded  to 
me. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  the  floor,  but  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator. 

In  the  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee I  asked  Mr.  Baughman,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  FNMA  organization, 
what  the  holdings  of  FNMA  were  at  the 
most  recent  time.  He  told  me  the  hold- 
ings were  upwards  of  $5  billion. 

The  Senator  mentioned  a  figure  of 
$1^  billion,  approximately,  but  the  total 
holdings  of  FNMA  at  the  present  time 
are  more  than  $5  billion.  At  the  end 
of  1958  the  holdings  are  as  shown  in 
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the  Record  on  page  1755.  The  state- 
ment of  the  FNMA  organization  shows 
the  total.  That  is  the  statement  of 
FNMA. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator, 
but  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
.satisfy  his  mind  that  I  am  not  dream- 
ing up  these  figures.  The  information 
is  in  the  Record,  from  the  statement 
of  the  FNMA. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  understand.  The  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  the  total  holdings, 
which  include  the  holdings  other  than 
those  in  the  particular  category  about 
which  both  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
were  speaking. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  am  speaking  of  the  total 
Jioldings. 

■  Mr.  GORE.  So  the  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  total  holdings,  including  military 
J  housing,  section  202,  farm  programs, 
management- type  cooperatives,  and  so 
on.  If  the  Senator  is  referring  to  the 
total  holdings  then  the  appropriate 
figure  is  the  one  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  that  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
wish  to  prolong  the  discussion.  I  hope 
Senators  will  see  the  favorable  aspects 
of  the  bill  and  that  they  will  support  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  by  rais- 
ing the  permissive  interest  rate,  so  that 
the  burden  of  financing  these  mortgages 
may  be  taken  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  the  money  may  be 
provided  in  the  long-term  money  mar- 
ket and  the  mortgage  market  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  the  savers  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  ByrdI. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  shall  vote  against  this  bill,  because  I 
regard  it  as  bad  legislation. 

It  was  a  bad  bill  as  it  was  introduced 
It  was  a  bad  bill  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  committee.  And  amendments  from 
the  floor  have  not  improved  it. 

I  make  this  statement  after  my  own 
analysis  of  the  bill  as  it  was  reported 
from  the  committee. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  expensive  in 

terms    of    budgetary    expenditures    in 

terms  of  authority  to  expend  from  public 

,  debt  receipts,  and  in  terms  of  commit- 

ing  public  credit. 

Afl  the  bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee. It  provided  authorizations  for 
budgetary  expenditures  totaling  $3  102 
million— $2,277  million  out  of  direct  ap- 
propriatlona.  and  $825  million  from  au- 
thorizations to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts,    in  addition.  It  authorizes  fur- 


ther commitment  of  public  credit  in 
terms  of  Federal  insurance  and  guaran- 
tee of  private  mortgages,  and  so  forth, 
totaling  $10,125  million.  The  grand  total 
would  be  $13,227,025,000  in  Federal 
money  and  public  credit. 

Th^se  amounts  are  available  by  years 
as  follows: 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  1959  the 
bill  would  authorize  an  additional  $358 
million  in  contract  and  other  authority 
to  appropriate,  $825  million  in  authority 
to  spend  out  of  public  debt  receipts, 
and  $5,125  million  in  additional  public 
credit  in  terms  of  authority  to  insure 
and  guarantee  private  mortgages — total 
$6  308  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1960  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize $358  million  in  contract  and 
other  authority  to  appropriate,  and  $5 
billion  in  additional  public  credit  in 
terms  of  authority  to  insure  and  guar- 
antee private  mortgages — total  $5,358 
million. 

For  fiscal  year  1961  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize $351  million  in  contract  and 
other  authority  to  appropriate. 

For  fi.scal  year  1962  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize $351  million  in  contract  and 
other  authority  to  appropriate. 

For  fl-'cal  year  1963  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize $350  million  in  contract  author- 
ity and  other  authority  to  appropriate. 
For  fl.^cal  year  1964  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize $350  million  in  contract  au- 
thority and  other  authority  to  appropri- 
ate. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provide.s: 
First.  One  hundred  and  sixty  million 
dollars  in  contract  and  appropriation  au- 
thority without  specific  fiscal  yeai  limi- 
tation: and 

Second.  Authority  to  spend  from  pub- 
lic debt  receipts  for  the  urban  renewal 
program  in  unlimited  amounts  for  an 
indefinite  period,  subject  only  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President. 

In  addition  to  the  excessive  costs  in- 
cident to  this  legislation,  the  bill  would 
loo.^^en  up  virtually  all  of  the  numerous 
Federal  housing  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
analysis  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Summary  op  Provisions  in  Senate  Bill  57 
AS  Reportfd 

This  omnibus  housing  bill  of  19.59  (S  57) 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $13  2  billion  In  Federal  funds  and 
public  credit  to  loosen,  liberalize,  and 
finance  the  whole  repertoire  of  Federal 
housing  programs. 

These  Federal  housing  programs  Include 
FHA  (Federal  Housing  Administration)  col- 
lege housing  lo.ins  and  guarantees.  Fannie 
Mae  (FNMA— Federal  National  Mortgaire 
Association),  farm  housing,  veterans"  hous- 
ing, city  planning  scholarBhlps.  and  com- 
munity facilities. 

FHA 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  contlnua- 
^^ZJ"^  ^^^  ™^  insurance  program  for 
another  year  through  fiscal  year  1960  with 
!?,T*,m.**  »<=<'«l«-'»ted  insuring  authority  of 
$10  billion— an  additional  96  billion  for  fis- 

ififi/^""  ^^^^  ""*  ^  **""°°  'Of  *^cal  yew 


(This  proposed  $5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1959,  together  with  the  $4  billion  enacted  In 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  would  make  a 
total  of  $9  billion  In  new  insuring  authority 
available  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
1959.) 

With  this  acceleration,  the  bill  would  lib- 
eralize all  asp>ects  of  the  FHA  Insurance  pro- 
gram, Including  coverage.  Insurable  amounts, 
equity  requirements,  and  cost  limits. 

Provisions  of  this  bill  would  permit  PHA 
mortgage  insurance  to  cover  commercial  and 
community  facilities  (which  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  "adequate  to  serve  the  occu- 
pants") constructed  In  connection  with  reg- 
ular rental,  cooperative,  relocation,  and  the 
new   elderly   persons'   housing   programs. 

The  bill  relieves  banks  of  the  full  costs 
of  foreclosure,  etc  ,  and  requires  FHA  to  pay 
them  In  addition,  the  bill  gives  FHA  au- 
thority to  act  to  avoid  foreclosure  on  cer- 
tain morteages  (one-  to  four-family  dwell- 
ings), by  postponing  foreclosure  or  by  di- 
rect purchase  prior  to  foreclosure.  This,  in 
effect,  provides  a  moratorium,  under  certain 
conditions,  on  ba'l  mortgages. 

Almost  univer.ially  throughout  the  FHA 
program,  the  bill  would  raise  the  level  of 
unit  cost  llmit.itinns  by  10  percent  or  more. 
Some  of  the  THA  programs,  such  as  mili- 
tary housing,  cocjperatlve  housing,  and  ur- 
ban renewal  relocation  housing,  are  freely 
conceded  to  Includ-  economically  unsound 
projects.  The  bill  would  greatly  increase 
the  so-called  incentives  for  stX)nsors  In  these 
program.',  as  well  as  loosen  and  broaden 
their  benefits  and  objectives. 

Among  other  added  incentives,  the  "re- 
placement cost"  basis  for  computing  some 
Insurable  mortgages  would  be  liberalised  to 
cover  up  to  100  percent  of  "out-of-pocket" 
costs  to  the  builder  whatever  these  may  be. 
The  bills  expressed  objectives  In  this  re- 
spect are  to  reduce  the  builder's  equity  In 
his  own  project,  assure  his  profit  and  In- 
sure him  against  risk.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bill  would  make  it  easy  for  fraudulent 
operators  to  evade  the  FHA  "blacklist." 

The  bill  would  broaden  relocation  and 
other  housing  programs  In  urban  renewal 
areas  to  Include  housing  for  individuals  and 
single  persons— roomlnghouses  and  hotel- 
dormitory  type  projects. 

The  military  housing  program  would  be 
revised  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  pay  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  premiums 
for  servicemen 

The  bill  would  create  a  whole  new  loosely 
drawn  100  percent  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  so-called  "housing  for  elderly  per- 
sons." The  program  would  Include  both 
dwelling  units  and  nursing  home  facilities, 
as  well  as  commercial  and  special  facilities 
"adequate  to  serve  the  occupants." 

This  program  Is  given  a  big  fanfare  in  the 
bill  as  a  housing  program  for  elderly  persons, 
but  the  actual  language  does  not  restrict 
occupancy  to  elderly  persons.  In  fact,  there 
Is  no  limitation  on  rental  rates  or  tenant 
Income,  and  there  Is  no  restriction  against 
luxury-type  units.  In  this  program  the  bill 
would  waive  all  standards  for  economic 
soundness. 

tTRBAN    RENEWAL 

The  bill  would  extend  and  expand  the 
urban  renewal  program  and  authorize  12  250 
million  In  capital  granu  at  the  rate  of  MSO 
million  a  year  for  6  years. 

One  of  the  urban  renewal  program  objec- 
tives according  to  the  bill  would  be  to  stimu- 
late plans  and  projects  on  a  statewide  basis, 
and  the  bill  directs  the  Administrator  to 
encourage  such  projects. 

i<  ^*^''"^  ''°"'**  "*'  "P  »  brandnew.  un- 
limited, program  of  loose  loans  to  local  pub- 
lic agencies.  These  Federal  funds,  to  be  ex- 
pended from  public  debt  receipts,  would  be 
given  to  local  public  agencies  for  purchase 
of   land   and   demolition   of  structures  in  a 
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proposed  general  slum  clearance  area,  be- 
fore plans  are  formulated  and  costs  are  esti- 
mated. The  lid  is  taken  off  of  the  $1  billion 
limitation  on  Federal  funds  available  for 
urhan  renewal  loans  and  left  only  to  the 
di.'cretion  of  the  President.  This  Is  really 
a  blue-sky  provision  for  the  space  age. 

The  bill  would  set  up  another  brandnew 
program  of  housing  giveaways  called  com- 
munity renewal  grants  to  localities.  The 
Federal  funds  would  be  spent  for  local  long- 
r:iiiee  renewal  planning.  Identification  of 
p  tential  slum  areas,  preparation  of  project 
p;  ins  and  cost  estimates,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  broaden  re- 
newal areas  to  Include  environs  for  special 
FHA  mortgage  and  relocation  subsidies. 
But  tlic  bill  does  not  define  environs. 

The  program  originally  contemplated  that 
the  localities  bear  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
their  urban  renewal  projects.  This  bill 
would  further  lessen  the  contribution  of  the 
localities  by  allowing  them  credit  for  sev- 
eral new  categories  of  noncash  grants. 
Credit  would  be  r.Uowed  for  public  utilities. 
iinpr<)vements.  etc  .  financed  from  revenue 
bonds.  Credit  would  also  be  allowed  to  lo- 
cilltics  where  educational  Institutions  con- 
struct buildings  or  other  improvements  In 
or  near  the  renewal  area. 

Tlie  82.250  million  in  new  urban  renewal 
grant  money  authorized  In  this  bill  would  be 
In  addition  to  the  $1,350  million  already  au- 
thorized for  this  purpose.  Along  with  this 
13  6  bllKon  in  money  for  grants  there  Is  also 
the  unlimited  authority  to  spend  from  the 
public  debt  for  urb;4n  renewal  loans. 

In  addition  to  all  the  direct  Federal  funds 
and  credit  available  to  the  urban  renewal 
program,  this  bill  would  amend  the  National 
B.uik  Act  to  allow  private  banking  Institu- 
tions to  purchase  local  a^^ency  long-term, 
urban  renewal  bonds,  which  would  be  Indi- 
rectly secured  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  these  provisions  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would,  in  effect,  underwrite  directly 
and  indirectly   the  total   loss  of  any  project. 

Tills  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  an  additional  »10  million  (for  a  total  of 
$20  million)  for  direct  grants  to  assist  urban 
planning  in  small   communities. 

FHA 

V/lth  respect  to  public  housing  the  bill 
W(juld  in.Mitute  broad  revisions  of  the  pro- 
gra.-'.rs  alni.<;  and  policies. 

It  is  elf  ar  from  the  bill  that  public  housing 
v.-ouid  be  made  an  adjunct  to  urban  renewal. 
PHA  in  the  future  would  provide  social  and 
recreational  guidance  as  well  as  low-rent 
l.ou.cing  to  its  tenants. 


The  bill  would  limit  Federal  control  and 
enlarge  the  power  of  the  autonomous  local 
authorities  through  whom  the  Federal  funds 
are   spent. 

In  more  detail,  the  new  public  housing 
policy  objectives  under  the  bill  would  In- 
clude; 

1.  Development  of  low-rent  housing  in 
urban  renewal  areas. 

2.  Extend  PHA  program  to  Include  acquisi- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  old  houses,  etc. 

3  Vesting  authority  for  determining  ten- 
ant qualifications  and  rental  rates  in  the 
local   agencies,  without  PHA  approval. 

4.  Allowing  overlncome  tenants  to  con- 
tinue occupancy  of  low-rent  public  housing 
units. 

EDUCA'nONAL    HOUSING 

The  bill  then  would  extend,  expand,  and 
revi.^e  the  program  for  loans  to  educational 
institutions  for  so-called  college  housing. 
Federal  funds  in  this  program  would  be  no 
longer  limited  tn  college  housing.  This  bill 
would  make  them  available  also  for  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  classroom  fa- 
cilities, including  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  present  program  is  authorized  to  spend 
out  of  the  public  debt  up  to  $925  million  for 
college  dormitory  loans.  This  bill  would 
increase  the  dormitory  loan  fund  by  $400 
million  to  a  total  of  $1,325  million.  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill  would  authorize  expenditure 
of  $125  million  more  for  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  classroom  facilities.  These 
funds  would  be  available  for  direct  Federal 
long-term  loans  of  up  to  50  years  at  low- 
interest  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  $125  million  direct  loan 
fund  under  this  new  classroom  facility  pro- 
gram, the  bill  would  authorize  the  HHFA 
Administrator  to  fully  guarantee  up  to  $125 
million  in  long-term  private  borrowings  by 
educational  institutions  for  this  purpose. 

MILFTART    HOUSING 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  military 
housing  program  has  been  slow  getting 
started,  and  for  this  reason  the  bill  would 
extend  the  program  for  another  year,  liberal- 
ize it.  increase  the  limitation  on  unit  costs, 
etc. 

The  bill  would  create  a  new  program  of 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  for  housing  in  de- 
fense impacted  areas  with  the  broadest  in- 
centives, including  waiver  of  all  requirements 
for  economic  soundness. 

In  this  program  as  In  all  others,  the  bill 
would  allow  inclusion  of  commercial  and 
community  facilities  In  mortgage  amounts. 


MISCILLANEOUS 


In  Its  more  or  less  miscellaneous  provi- 
sions, the  bill  would: 

1.  Increase  FNMA  special  assistance  activ- 
ities In  connection  with  housing  in  urban 
renewal  areas  by  raising  the  individual  mort- 
gage ceilings  to  the  maximum  established 
by  FHA. 

2.  Extend  for  1  year  FNMA  authority  to 
purchase  at  par  mortgages  under  special  as- 
sistance functions. 

3.  Authorize  long  range  farm  housing  re- 
search at  an  expenditure  rate  of  $75,000  a 
year  for  3  years,  with  additional  authoriza- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

4.  'Express  desire"  that  study  and  research 
be  undertaken  on  subject  of  housing  for  mi- 
gratory workers,  and  direct  a  new  survey 
Into  status  of  public  works  planning. 

5.  Give  the  Veterans  Administration  an- 
other $300  million  In  authority  to  spend  from 
public  debt  receipts  for  direct  loans  to  vet- 
erans for  housing.  This  brings  the  total  pro- 
gram for  direct  housing  loans  to  veterans  to 
$1,383  million.  This  Is  in  addition  to  un- 
limited authority  to  guarantee  veterans' 
housing  mortgages. 

6.  Consolidate  Lanham  Act  with  other  low- 
rent  projects. 

7.  Extend  voluntary  home  mortgage  credit 
program  for  2  years  through  1961. 

8.  Establish  a  brand-new  3  year  program 
of  grants  for  scholarships  and  fellow.ships  to 
train  "professional  city  planners." 

9.  Revive  and  extend  the  defunct  Defense 
Housing  and  Community  Facilities  and 
Services  Act.  to  provide  Federal  loans  and 
grants  for  hospital  construction. 

THE    MONET 

Analysis  shows  clearly  that  the  bill  Is  pri- 
marily for  sponsors,  builders,  and  lenders. 
Home  buyers  and  tenants  are  necessary  In- 
cidentals. 

This  has  been  a  characteristic  of  housing 
legislation  since  World  War  II  when  the 
Federal  Government  began  both  direct  and 
Indirect  subsidy  of  the  housing  Industry  In 
all  of  Its  principal  facets  by  billions  of 
dollars. 

Public  credit  and  Federal  money  author- 
ized under  this  bill  alone  would  total  $13.2 
billion;  $10.1  billion  In  authority  to  guaran- 
tee and  Insure  mortgages.  $2J3  billion  In 
contract  authority  and  other  authority  to 
appropriate,  and  $825  million  In  authority  to 
expend  from  public  debt  receipts. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  bill  makes  avail- 
able an  unlimited  amount  to  be  spent  from 
public  debt  receipts  subject  only  to  the 
"discretion  of  the  President." 


i'Mu.i;   I        I  (ihra!  irtdii  iitid  o.onry  arnilnfile  for  hausitiq  and  relaUd  proqranix  under  S.  57,  Housing  Art  of  Ifi'iU,  as  rrjtortrd  by  Srrtate 

CumniitUc  on  Banking  and  Currency 
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Table  I. — Federal  credit  and  money  available  for  housing  and  related  programs  under  S.  57,  Housing  Art  of  1959,  as  reported  by  Senate 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency — Continued 


Urhiin  Rcnowal— Continued 

Loans  to  local  public  ugenclos  for  advance  land  acquisi- 
tion and  demolition. 


Urban  pLinnlng  grants  for  small  comniuiiities  (appro- 
priation). 
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KU.ir;mtet' 


Subtotal,  urban  renewal. 
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Suhtotil.  farm  hoiislne  res<'ircli 
Veterans'  .\dmini.stration:   Direct  loans  to  vcter.'.iis   .! 


City  planning  scholarships  and  fellowshi|>s: 

Fiscal  year  I'.fK) _ . . 

Fiscal  year  IWl 

Fiscal  year  1962 


Subtotal. 


Defense   Housing  and   rmnniunily    Facilities  aii<l   ,-<crvic.s 
Act:  Hospital  construction: 

Fi-scal  year  I9.W. 

Fiscal  year  1960 ll\\^[\[\[Vi["y 

Subtotal 

Total,  Hou.'ilng  Act  of  19.V.)  (.'^.  57) 


;ilKI,  (KKI.  (Kin 


;t<K).  (KK) 
T.'',  IKKI 
7.'..  IKKI 
7'..  (KKJ 

,^.','..  IKKI 


PI.   |2."p.  IKKI.  IKNI 


.VKI 
,5lKl 

(K)0 

IKKI 
(KKI 

(KK) 

l.-'UKl 

7.  ,v«) 

7.  .'ilKl. 

OIKI 
IKKI 

l.'..  (KKI. 

(KK) 

I2.'>.  (KKI.  IKKI 
12.i.  (KKI.  (KKI 

fk'*),  IKKI.  IKKI 


;<i»i,  IKKI 

7.'i  IKKI 
7'',  (1KI 
7  '.   IKKI 

.'.-'.'.    (KKI 


Ni  »•  pnarnim  for  both  guaranteed  and  direct 
1  iiins  to  cfil|,.|f,v  f,,r  construction  und  reha- 
bilititiori    of    (1  issriMinis,    litM'r.it  iries,    and 
nUt.d  ficihiirs,  including  uillul  machinery 
e(iuipmciit  .ind  utilities.  ' 


.KKI.  IKKI,  (KKI      Availi*,!,.    «i|hout    fiscal    year    limlUtlon    lo 
«)Mr  ba(  klog>. 


.■Km.  OTK) 

.'KKI,  IKKI      N\'w  program. 

.VKI,  IKKI    I 


1.  'ilKI.  IKKI 


7,.VK),(KKi       Hill  «nnl.l  orvive  and  extend  loon  and    eraiit 
"   '•""  '"■  piogram. 


.'KKI.  IKKI 


l.'i,  (KK).  (KKI 
.(KKI,  (KKI    I       J.  1'77,(IJ.'..  IKK)    ,    i;i.  ?27,lli'i,  (KK) 


,K,i^  „-«^.»  „„^  ^^^ , ._    .  vtr.r»  .v,o„  .no  w.,,.__  . w ...  .       ^^^^    guarant«e,  etc  ,   In   all   Federal   houalna 


June 


public  credit  and  Federal  money  In  housing  More  than  $93  billion  In  public  credit  and       and   related   programs    existing  and  expired 

totaled  147.4  billion.    To  this  will  be  added     hnn!!"nL  !nH      w''.   "^^"^    through    Federal      it  is  a  cumulative  groM  toUl  of  loans  and 
an   additional   authority    becoming   elTective      anrj^u^ne'^a'c'l'D^a''  'STgur^'e 'r'epr^senu       "'"'"'''•  '"-^^^^^  purchased,  loans  Insured 


nd 


etc.     It  e.Tcludes  repayments. 

Table  II.-^',/,;,,„nrv  of  public  credit  and  money  Ujros.s)  used  under  Federal  housiny  and  related 

|In  thousands  of  dollars! 


prog  rums.   Ut.li  In  J  uric  SO,   195S 


I'rograin 


Housing  and  Home  Finanei'  Agency: 

Authority    to    make    loans,    grants,    and    piirchiks.' 
morlL'a(,'cs 

OlIiiT  of  the  .\dtiiinis|rator: 

Colli  u'e  hoii^ini;  Ijans... 

I'llblic  f;icilily  loans    ,  ,  . ..""'!'"]""" 

Slum  cliMranw  :ind  iirtian  renewal: 

lx)ans 

C'aiiital  L'rants  ,   --I!.!!!!!!!!. 

t'rlian  plannuiL' irr;in|s 

I'ublK'  worlds  plannim; '.I!!'I^[^I 

Housing  studies 

Federal  \:itlonal  MortcaL'e  .As.<ocintion 

.'H-conilary  market  oiH'iation.^  , trust  fimd) 
^IH'ci.il  assistant  functions 
.Mamu'enient  and  iiriuidating  fimctlonsV' 
Public  Housing  Administr:ition. 

Administrative  exp«'n.s<'s 

Annual  contributions V.'"". 

Ix)an  authorization? '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Total  authority  to  make  loans,  grants 
and  purchas«'  niortg;ij{es 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


.Authority  lo  make 
lo'.rx,  cr  int-i.  piir- 
chf-e  iiiorl .  i^i'-;.  and 
insure  loans 


Authority  to  exi.rnd  from 

pIllillC    llrl-I    r.  CI  I  Its 


.\ppro|ir,  il  :.,n>i 


To':il 

ciirrenf 

aulhiirit  V 


'  f>2.'..  IKKl 
UK',  (KkI 

.(KKI.  (KKI 

,  XAy  (KKI 

Kl.iKKI 


('(iniiilite<| 

gro<s  t,,t  iJ 

a(lt!iorily 

Used 


11,2H5 

171,  112 
13!).  :i22 
A.  I17S 


Tot:il  finws 

current  amount     |    Owi-I  to 

:iulhority  1  borrowed      TreaMirv 


.M, IKKI 
1.  .';<KJ 

4,  732 

l,.H<)f,,  111(1  , 
2.  C.'KI.  (KKI 

2,  lu.^  1  j:i 

1.  7''..V414 

1  »■.'.).  27:i 
3.  (Xk;.  1)15 

:j;)(v  IKK) 

n,  .'KKI.  IKK) 

49S.'4»'i4 
1,  78.S,  370 

11.  99«,  143 

JO,  939.  ,K37 

9-2;-..  (KKI 
KK).  IKKI 

l.lKJIl.  (KKI 


2.  315,  (¥)«) 
2,  la'l,  :,-M 
2,  :«2,  910 


1,  .';0(),  (K»0 


13  7IX) 

H7,  «X) 


.... 

I 

5 

Hfi2 
1C.4 

21.'. 

49S 

I  .-.9 

\ 

ii7. 

074' 

10. '*12.  43^)  (12.  Sfifi,  2«'. 


iKH.  Vu 
13.  7(K) 

73.  (KKI 


!'..■(,  751 
1,31S.  2>JI 


Total 


I  nex 

pen  I.  .1 
b.il.iiu-c 


.^dminiv 

tr  llur 

■\lNti.-<>  ' 


Reserve  ■ 

frorr. 
earniiu"- 


I'avnieiils 

lo  t   .,-s. 
Treasury 

linleie>l". 
llM  len  Is 

an  I 
capital) 


'157,  (KKii! 
(17,()iK)) 


3.5.  IKKI 


2.012.  .W9 


77 

4W 

(511 

5721 

77. 

499 

= 

2\  >a: 

i3,  317 


I.  119 


4<).  0K3 


«.  t77 

793 


22,  l'.i>> 


5,  >431 

I  i.5'* 

23.  3M 


119,  422 


I '.17 
'  3.  -.J 


>  12,  015 
'  2.  M9 


177.  .593 


109.411 

'  •  339.  318 

J 

1 :::::::::: 

""•"•"9fi,'98» 

109.411 

470.298 
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ousmg  and  related  programs,  1033  to  June  30,  VJ-jS—Con. 


I'riigrara 


Authority  to  make 
loiiis,  tT.mi.;,  pur- 
ch:is'  rnorlL- it;es,  ami 
invure  lu.ins 


Authority  to  expend  from 
public  debt  recvipls 


H  M    n?  :inii  H   ni''  Kin mce  .\2eiicy— Continued 

.\.ll       •..:  ;l  \     t.l    |i|-UIe    ,i.;i    ;s 

1.    '■     ■.!   llousi;!.;  .k.lniiiiisfralioTi: 

i.i:  ■  1 

l:is'ira'ier   program,   sec.   2  (home   iin- 

I ■'■"'■\         

Il.eisin;:  i:i>uraii(i'  pro'-'ram,  sec   s 
T;!'.-  II 

.\I   1!  Ill   mnrtjik'e  msiiran(.e  pro.Tam. 

. ,      ■      JO  ■ 

Jlo'isi'"-'  ris'iraiUT  proi;r,iin.  s..c,  2ii7- 

21 1  il 

Jlou^riu'    ris'iranci'   proL-r.un.   v  c.    2i:i 

'  <>.eM'r  it  I  \-,.  ,  

It'  11  il'tiit  ituin    mil  ni'ii;lil">rlii)4,.|  e-ni- 
\  'TSIO'I,   <••!■     22<) 

Uei  )'"il!oii  housin'.'.  Sec.  221  . 

Se:  V  iiTi'ien's  n  iirtL'agc  insur.mci'  pro- 
.•',l!l!.  s..|-    !>■.>.' 

<>;»■  i-tTei  tnort -':i'.'i'<.  sec.  225 

Tll'ii-  \  1   ut  ir  lioiiiHii.' 

.•^  ••■    •"•  I  1-  to  \    fan  Jly) 

,<  ,•   'jis  .  inuUipli- reniali 

S  ■'•   uft 

S  ■.  s    .  Ill  :l'l.|  1.!  I    ' 

Tn!e   \' 11   'li'ii-ini;    investment   insurano' 

l>'o  T  l!n  

Till-  \'lll  uniMary  housing;: 


Till'    1  .\    i.lefi-ii'^o   bousjni;,: 

Total,  authority  to  insure  loans. 


Tot:il 

rumiilate.l 

lTO~,   tot   ll 

,1(11  hor  Ity 

U.si'i] 

Tot:il 

ciirn  nt 

authority 

dross 

a!no:int 
borrow  ed 

Owei  to 
Tre.isury 

Cll'l 

autii 

eru 
II.  ty 

Appropriations 


Total 


t    Ilex- 
pen   jr.] 

tMl,.nct 


.\dniinis- 

tr.itive 
e.\pcnscs  ' 


Reserves 

lr.>Tn 
earnuigs 


.1)01) 


'.2,  OS'!.;-)  I 


ii,nn.f.5o 

21U,  2'K) 

27.  122.  ■!() 
.^iT,  2<J,i 

7.;'i.  (m 

!'l.  '.71 

21.  :.:;i 

4711,  so-;) 


•'', '''f\217  I... 

:;,  4411, 1117  ' 

'.  3i>;  I  . 

37.014  .... 


Pavmeats 

lo  r  .-. 

1  rea^ury 

iwiterest. 

duel. 'tl  Is, 

an  i 

capital) 


4r..  ,577  ' 


41,^1^11 


34,  02',i 


4,  170 


}     oZ%2\- 


(-.  r.if, 
4.  Vj: 


4-3 ;,  0<)1 
9,  S-U 

3,  9»0 


'  s,  33-i 


59.  (154 


1,. ".01.  412 

15.  774 

.M7.  270 
(.:!,  »27 


;l,  s.^<,  W4   j       4'i,  (i2(,  (Hr. 


5.00.1 

l.Od-) 
5,000 

103.741 


\      r-O,  >»42 


...i       372, 24S 


Otte 


Olli't-  of  t'e>   \.ini!iii.;tritor- 

liv\i  \,    .'    uiil  fell   li'iuidatinc  protrrHins: 

l.mliini  piiM.c  »ork<  

Di  fe'isc  comiiuiuity  fiicilily: 

I.oan<   

<;•  Ill's  . .  ..    __  __ I 

AiU  iM.e  |.|a!iiune,  non-Kederaj  juiblic   I 
\i..rk--.  .  1 


890 


10,  Itjl 


6.55,  .as-i 


I      "  C.  390 

«•  1,  loS 

•  5.  441 

'«5,  SS3 


3,  ?-13 
11,1112 


f.5,  >sll7 

(i4.:t- 


a;  i-k  1  housing  [jroeram 

I.o,'!^  f.ir  pri.fadriciited  hous:iic 
I'lil.;!.-  Il.iiisiiu    Ailniinisiration: 

l''il..ie  «  ar  tioiisintr     

."S.j'.-i-tepct    liOmesle:l.ls.  etc. 

\  ■  1.  ■  1'i.i  reuse  hoilsiiiL'         

Il.T'i.-.--  coiuersiini  proirram.. 


17,  7,VS 
52.44  4 


31'.,  170 


1         !i:!  r.ic 

r     17:  :5;    \ 
\        1,247    )- 


'l.i.'l. 'C>> 

■  I..',  t"  1 

■  4)2. ',2'i 

"  ',"'.  10  I 


T.  I  i!    oilier 

Tot:il,      Hoii.=inir      an. I      Home 
Kmanc..   .Vt'ency 

F.-  !.  '  1'  (P.m.'  T..1T1  H  ink  Hon'l: 

I  I-  1'"  ll  ho  III.  ■  l.iaii  i.  i(il>s 

I-.   Sr  ll  s,..  itiL-s  :in.|  I,,,  in  In -11  ranee  Corporal  :..ii . 

II  >ni.    Ownirs  I.,,  ,n  Corporit  ..11 

T'.t  ll,  Ke  !er:il  H.inie  Loui  Hank  Hoard 

Veleruis-  A.lniini-tr ati'in: 

( iiiar.mliT  I  lo.iris 

iJirect  l.i.ins. 


131,  :i«; 


.  '  ! «  -04,  f>47 


s4,  U2 


3I-.  170 


2,  117,  2')7  i... 


15,>i-!2.  137  iVi.  (.17.  .'524    i  10, '^12,  4.39   !  12, '.105.  43C.   |   2,012..5O''   '   2,.5',»S.417 


4O.0S3 


(") 

I'l 


Totai,  \e!erans'  .\  1 


mmisir:ition. 


Dep  irlnient  of  .A  jricii'tur.. 

lirm.  r-i  Home  A.liiiinistr;ii  ion: 
Farm  ownership  loan.s. 

Dip.ct         

Insure. 1 

K:irm  hoiisini;  loans 

K arm  tious:ne  L-raiits 

Coiilnbution.s 


Topil    I>'p:irtm(  111  of  .\griculture 

(!r.in.ltot:il 


(1-1 
9<...,  )s5 


9iWi.  4V5 


I'  .50.  (KKI 

11   125.  IKKI 

4.'KI.  IKW 


02.5,  (KH) 
47,  423.  022 


(<) 
3.  l',l>>.  '.K13 
3,  4"S,  9(.l3 


23.  ',»27.  0*17 
wi.  :t(i7 

24.  HDS.  :«14 


525,  CKVl 
2(KI.  iKi9 

1.54.  CO*; 

3(4 
13,S 


V<l,0>vj 


.  f>oo,  noo 

7.'.  I,  (KK) 


1.7.t0,(K)0 


7X3.(150 
783.  0.56 


.V).  000 
450.  0(K) 


500,000 


3.  27.1.  OV.I  I 
3,  279,  (Kiy  : 

7>i3.  (CO 
7S3.  (1.50  I 

5.-.r,.  440 
1.52,  174 


131,  71^ 
6»il.  5.59 


. . I         Till.  ('■47 

7M,  797        1 .  2t''p0.  v.N 


J .    ...  I    J  «  ;'J1,  '1)7 

0.  52S   I        2ii5.  217    I    '  '  Vi;'  415 
272,  7'.)2  I I      «  2i.  in.) 


!     S59. 7 


13 


7SII.  07s 

78;).  (178  I       H.59,  713 


2S2.  321)          205.  21 
1.57.  OiK)   ■' 


474.  XM 


•  '115,  171 
'  '  .5s.  iVs.l 


708.  020 


(") 
(ij, 


n  89,  8.3,5,  614  113.84,5,495    17,670,781      2,792,077 


.30.  000 

1,3.50 
1,():k) 


32,  4(K1 


I       :(s,  40.S 
157.  (KKI   I  MS.  418   I  I(V3.  MIIJ 


(1^1 
I'-l 

('2| 
('■■) 


ll!) 


3,  490.  560  i         40,  083      1,  120,  879      1.  OTJS.  412 


1,  8S»y,  (120 


■  I-icln.|e«  rxi>end:tures  from  npi>ropriated  and  agency  run. is. 
'  l-'^ri'linc  iiithoiiiy  liniiteil  by  cot|)orate  resourci's.  indudiiic  authority  to  expend 
lotii  i.ubiic-<l.'lit  leceipts  .col   31.     Cionerally.  authority  is  equal  to  autlioiity  to  ei- 
|.  'i  I  'roin  public-debt  receipU. 
'  In',  rest 

'  Cumulative  since  transfer  to  HIIFA;  records  while  under  RFC  not  available, 
'  I hv, (lends. 
'  Caiutal, 
Heprescnts  allocations  or  reall(K;ations  to  I'llA  and  predecessors  on  basis  of  Ix'St 

iii.oMUalion  available. 


■  Ficrures  excluded;  Federal  home  loan  banks  now  privately  owned. 

'  No  monetary  limitation:  loans  to  prevent  default  of  insured  institutions. 

>"  Cnlimited,  except  by  maximum  to  which  individual  loans  may  l)e  guaranteed. 

"  Amount  authorized  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1958.  Authority  Is  granted 
annually. 

"  .N'ot  available. 

"  Annual  limitation. 

'*  Cumiil:it;ve  frnss  total  of  loans  and  grants,  mortgages  purchased,  and  loans 
insured      K\cliides  rep:iymcnts. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  fMr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.   President,   the 
point  of  view   with  respect   to  interest 
rates  on  veterans'  loans  which  has  been 
expressed  by  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa is  one  which  has  quite  a  few  ad- 
herents in  the  Senate,  and  for  many 
years  It  represented  a  majority  opinion 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.   I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  year 
the  members  of  the  committee  realized 
that  the  program  was  effectively  stifling 
the  VA  loan  program.    While  there  was 
a  stifling  of  loans  directly  to  veterans, 
the  realism  with  which  we  freed  the  in- 
terest rates  on  PHA  loans  earlier  has  re- 
sulted in  the  largest  number  of  housing 
starts  in  the  past  year,  with  I  think  two 
exceptions,   in  our   history.     There   is 
plenty  of  money  in  the  private  money 
market  for  the  building  of  homes,  both 
with  and  without  Government  guaran- 
tee, at  a  realistic  interest  rate.   The  com- 
mittee this  time,  in  my  opinion,  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  veterans  to  again  se- 
cure private  money  for  the  building  of 
homes.  «, 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  we  would 
be  faced  by  a  fiscal  debacle ;  and  that  if 
the  comparatively  few  loans  were  made 
at  rates  as  high  as  SU  percent,  they 
would  be  a  lever  to  pry  up  the  whole 
level  of  rates  on  Government  loans  to 
the  point  where  it  would  produce  an 
almoat  insurmountable  obstacle  for  the 
financing  of  our  Federal  debt. 

The  fact  that  PHA  has  been  able  to 
secure  billJona  of  dollars  In  mortantte 
money  at  the  realistic  rate  to  which  the 
VA  loans  are  now  raised,  would  Indi- 
cate— and  this  has  been  RolnR  on  for  a 
year  or  so—that  our  friend  Is  probably  a 
little  overconcerned  about  the  effect  on 
the  fiscal  program. 

Actually  the  thing  that  Is  facing  the 
whole  mortgage  market,  and  the  whole 
problem  of  borrowing  money  at  fixed 
Interest,  is  the  Inflation  that  has  gotten 
Into  the  stock  market.     I  heard  one  of 
America's  leading  stockbrokers  make  the 
comment  the  other  day  that  he  was  deal- 
ing in  secondhand  securities.    That  is 
an  interesting  comment.    Under  pres- 
ent circumstances   and   in   the   present 
financial  situation,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  money  for  equity  financing 
It  IS  becoming  equally  difficult  to  get 
people  to  lend  money  on  fixed  income 
obligations.    The  result  is  that  the  in- 
terest rates  are  being  forced  up.  becau.se 
there  is  a  .shortage  of  money  in  the  mar- 
ket   for    mortgages    and    other    fixed 
Income  obligations. 

There  is  no  sitdown  strike  on  the  part 
of  bankers.  There  is  a  reluctance  of 
American  investors,  American  savers 
institutional  investors,  and  others  to 
take  their  money  away  from  the  infla- 
tionary prospects  created  in  the  stock- 
market. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  committee 
has  bewailed  the  fact  that  somehow 
veterans  could  not  get  any  money  for 
loans  to  build  homes. 

Instead  of  trying  to  keep  the  interest 
rates  on  VA  loans  substantially  below 
those  of  PHA.  since  there  is  a  Govern- 
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ment  guarantee  behind  both  loans.  I 
believe  the  Senate  would  be  well  advised 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  committee  and 
approve  the  proposed  change  in  the  in- 
terest rate.  It  is  a  change  which  would 
make  these  loans  again  attractive  to  the 
Investors  and  make  it  possible  for  our 
veterans  to  get  money  through  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  system.  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  them  in  the  past  few  years 
have  not  gone  without  mortgage  money 
for  their  homes.  They  have  turned,  in- 
stead, to  the  FHA  program,  which  was  on 
a  more  realistic  basis.  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  this  new  veterans'  program 
will  operate  on  a  parallel  and  equally 
satisfactory  basis. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  dissociate  the  impact  of  a  legis- 
lated interest  rate  mcrease  throughout 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Federal  hous- 
ing program  from  the  borrowing  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  have 
to  go  through  in  the  next  year.  The  bill 
would  help  the  moneylenders,  the  mort- 
gage bankers,  and  a  few  who  want  to 
build  a  few  more  GI  houses  the  easy  way, 
and  whose  attitude  is  that  they  do  not 
care,  even  if  it  would  raise  the  interest 
cost  to  6  "2  percent. 

That  does  not  seem  very  Important 
to  them,  but  it  is  very  Important  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  inflationary  im- 
pact. The  fact  is  that  these  mortgnijes 
when  we  put  a  premium  on  it,  as  we  nref 
doing  by  congressional  action,  absorbs 
the  money  that  would  be  going  into  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  Of  course  we  have  seen 
the  rate  double  and  ti'eble  and  quadruple 
on  short-term  Issues.  The  .spiral  poes  on 
and  on.  in  the  eager  desire  to  make  the 
wages  of  money  so  much  hijihcr  than  the 
waaes  of  people.  That  Is  what  the  is.vue 
is  today.  Senators  who  wish  to  vote  for 
that  spiral  will  have  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility, but  thry  will  also  eventually 
have  to  vote  to  break  the  ceiling  on  the 
Interest  the  Government  can  pay  per- 
haps before  Congress  adjourns 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.'  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    In  the  first  place  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  objectives 
and   principles   voiced    by    the    Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Of  course  he  is  right.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  he  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  interest  rates  are  too 
high,  and  that  this  is  a  hard  money  ad- 
ministration. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me 
to  decide,  particularly  because  the  testi- 
mony before  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  was  overwhelming  that  un- 
less the  artificial  4^^  rate  is  increased  to 
5-4   percent,   no  veterans'  housing   will 
be  built.     We  are  told  that  unless  we 
do  It,  we  will  not  help  the  veteran-  we 
will  not  help  the  builder,  and  the  build- 
ing industry  is  a  small  business  industry 
we  will  not  help  the  unemployed  con- 
struction worker  who  needs  a  job  build- 
ing homes. 

c5.no?°''i'^  "^^^°  ^'^  '^«  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  whether  he  can 
in  any  way  resolve  this  impasse.  I  would 
be  happy  to  support  him  in  his  amend- 
ment if  we  could  get  the  interest  rate 
down  or  if  we  can  provide  a  market  for 
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veteran  mortgages  in  any  other  way  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  veterans  to  build 
their  homes.  If  we  could  do  that,  he 
would  have  my  vote  on  his  amendment 
If  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  it  can  be 
done,  I  shall  have  to  vote  against  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    If  the  Government 
would  accept,  under  this  administration 
the  responsibility  which  the  Government 
accepted  under  President  Truman  and 
President  Roosevelt,  and,  through  FNMA 
support  the  Government-insured  mort- 
gages at  par,  we  would  have  an  adequate 
amount  of  building,  and  we  would  get 
away  from  the  inflationary  spiral.     All 
we  have  to  do  is  give  FNMA  more  money 
and  give  it  the  direction  to  support  the 
mortgages  at  par.     If  we  do  that,  we 
will  get  the  private  money  out  in  a  short 
time.    It  cost  the  Government  nothing 
during  the  entire  operation  previously 
and  a  profit  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment   under    Democratic    administra- 
tions.    Shortly   after   the   Republicans 
came  into  office  they  wanted  to  reorgan- 
ize the  whole  program,  and  they  turned 
it  into  another  organization.    It  became 
a    semiprivate    operation.     Instead    of 
supporting  the  bonds.  FNMA  fixed  uni- 
form discount  rates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  realize  the  dllB- 
culties  involved.  However,  is  there  any- 
thing  In  the  Senator's  amendment  which 

would  make  It  possible  for  FNMA  to  do  It. 
or  make  It  mandatory  on  the  part  of 
FNMA  to  do  It.  in  view  of  the  administra- 
tions  altitude? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  My  amendment 
does  not  Include  .such  a  provision,  but  X 
understand  that  the  distinauLshed  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  «Mr,  Gork^  has  an 
amendment  which  would  do  it  If  my 
amendment  prevails,  he  Intends  to  offer 
such  an  amendment 

Mr.  OGRE.  Instead.  I  plan  to  offer 
It  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
or  the  dl.stinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  propose  to  do  It  immediately 
after  I  obtain  recognition. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpo.se. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  get  the 
floor  in  my  own  right 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to 
yield  some  time  to  my  di.^tingui.shed  sen- 
ior colleague,  if  I  may.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  11  minutes  remaining-  24 
minutes  remain  on  the  other  side 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquir>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Utah  will  state  it 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Did  the  time  limita- 
tion agreement  include  amendments  to 
the  Monroney  amendment,  or  would  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.ssee  be  outside  that  time  limitation 
agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
agreement  is  silent  on  amendments  to 
an  amendment.  The  Chair  assumes  that 
the  answer  is  that  the  time  limitation 
does  not  apply  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  8  minutes 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  any  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  makes  it 
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necessary  for  us  to  look  at  the  basic 
facts  with  reference  to  interest  rates  and 
inflation,  as  well  a.3  the  contribution 
which  the  Government  and  its  operation 
makes  either  to  inflation  or  to  the  rate 
of  interest  required  to  be  paid  in  the 
money  market  for  loans.  The  present 
budget,  which  came  to  Congress  the 
other  day.  calls  for  nearly  $8,100  million 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960. 

That  is  between  $2  billion  and  $2,200.- 
million  more  than  was  the  interest  on 
tiie  public  debt  in  fiscal  1952,  the  last 
full  fiscal  year  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. That  means  that  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  has  risen  in  excess  of 
two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  the  total  out- 
.standmg  Government  debt,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
it  still  draws  2 '2  percent,  the  rate  which 
v.as  fixed  prior  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  In- 
terest rates  are  a  full  1  '2  percent  higher 
on  Government  financing  today  than 
they  were  when  Mr.  Elsenhower  took 
office.  That  means  that  the  interest  re- 
quired to  be  paid  on  private  borrowing 
is  1'2  percent  higher,  or  more. 

Since  there  is  a  total  of  in  excess  of 
$800  billion  of  public  and  private  debt, 
that  means  that  the  borrowers  of  the 
country,  including  the  Government,  are 

now  paying  a  penalty  of  at  least  $12 
billion  a  year  in  excess  Interest,  over 
and  above  what  the  going  rate  was  In 
fi.scal  1952.  with  i-efercnce  to  the  debt, 
public  and  private,  outstanding  at  tliat 
time, 

la  there  a  Senator  who  can  point  to 
any  other  inflation  contribution  greater 
tlinn  the  Impact  of  that  i)enalty  of  $13 
billion  t  year  In  Intei-est  now  being  paid 
by  the  American  people  on  public  and 
private  dcbt.s  by  i-oason  of  the  fiscal  poli- 
cies and  monetary  control  policies  of 
this  administration?  The  horror  of 
horrors  is  that  if  present  policies  con- 
tinue, that  penalty  will  be  fixed  on  the 
debt  structure  of  the  country  when  this 
administration  goes  out  of  power,  and 
the  American  people  will  continue  to 
pay  that  excess  interest  penalty  for  a 
generation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  wish  to  verify  the  statement  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  made  con- 
cerning the  interest  rate  for  individuals 
going  up  1'2  percent.  In  1952  I  was 
able  to  borrow  from  a  bank  in  South 
Carolina  at  the  rate  of  3  percent.  The 
bank  said  that  that  was  the  rate  it  was 
neces-^ary  to  charge  me  in  order  to  cover 
its  costs. 

The  administration  had  not  been  in 
office,  in  1953.  much  more  than  9  months 
when  I  again  went  to  the  bank.  At  that 
time  I  was  a^ked  to  pay  SVi  percent,  in 
order  to  cover  the  costs.  One  year  later 
I  went  to  the  same  bank  to  borrow  again. 
At  that  time  I  was  told  that  because  the 
bank  itself  had  to  pay  increased  interest 
charges.  I  would  have  to  pay  4  percent. 
Later  the  rate  was  Increased  from  4  per- 
cent to  4V2  percent.  On  each  occasion 
I  was  borrowing  approximately  the  same 
amount  for  personal  uses — $6,000,  $8,000, 
or  $10,000. 
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But  in  about  March  or  April  of  last 
year  the  bank  reduced  its  interest  rate. 
It  was  election  year.  I  went  to  the  bank 
and  said  that  since  the  interest  rate  had 
been  raised  on  several  occasions  in  pre- 
vious years,  they  should  then  reduce  it 
for  me.  The  record  wUl  show  that  the 
bank  did  reduce  the  rate  a  half  percent 
last  year. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  interest 
rates  affect  the  individuals  of  the  Na- 
tion when  they  seek  to  borrow  small 
sums  from  their  banks.  In  my  own  case, 
the  amount  was  small.  I  needed  $5,000 
or  56,000  at  that  time.  I  can  bear  that 
statement  out  with  proof.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  show  the  notes  to  any  Senator 
who  wants  to  see  them. 

I  predict  that  some  time  next  year, 
just  before  the  election,  interea  rates 
will  be  reduced  a  Uttle.  But  if  we  adopt 
the-^e  additional  rates,  they  will  stay  up. 
Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  have  one  more  ob- 
servation to  make. 

Interest  rates  will  be  made  either  by 
Congress  or  by  an  agency  to  which  Con- 
gress has  delegated  the  power  to  fix  the 
interest  rates.  Should  Senators  shy 
away  from  the  duty  of  fixing  interest 
rates,  when  if  they  fail  to  do  so  those 
interest  rates  will  be  fixed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  which  is  a  creature 
Of  Congress?  There  Is  not  a  Senator 
who  does  not  know  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  fixes  the  Intei-est  rates. 
The  PRESIDING  OFriCER.  The  8 
mlnuU's  yielded  to  the  Senatoi'  fixxm 
Oklnhoma  have  exph^. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  3  addltioi^al 
minutes  to  Uie  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Are  we  so  timid,  ai-e  v^-e 
so  scai*ed  of  Uie  power  of  members  of 
an  agency  which  is  our  creature,  that  we 
are  afraid  even  to  talk  to  them  or  to 
establish  a  policy  by  legislation  which 
will  govern  them  m  the  use  of  the 
powers  which  have  been  delegated  to 
them  by  Congress? 

If  we  increase  the  interest  rate  limit, 
as  is  proposed  by  the  original  bill,  from 
4^4  to  5 '4  percent,  it  will  mean  that  we 
shall  have  approved  the  fiscal  control 
policies  and  monetary  control  policies  of 
this  administration  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  which  has  brought 
about  the  increases  in  mterest  rates  now 
in  existence.  It  will  give  that  agency 
further  evidence  and  indication  that  its 
actions  have  had  our  approval,  and  that 
we  are  either  too  timid  or  too  cowardly 
to  say  to  it,  "The  time  has  come  to  stop 
this  mad  and  reckless  increase  in  inter- 
est rates  which  affects  the  whole  debt 
structure  of  the  coimtry." 

I  think  Congress  should  recognize  that 
either  it  will  fix  the  interest  rates  or 
will  decline  or  fail  to  exercise  its  prerog- 
ative to  meet  this  responsibility,  with 
the  result  that  its  creature,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  will  fix  them. 

Therefore,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislativz  Clehk.  At  the  end 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following: 

On  page  148.  between  lines  14  and  15.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$115,000,000'  in  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■$215,0O0.000'. 

"(2)  Section  304(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$2250,000.000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof   $3,250,000,000'. 

"(c)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  Association  for  mortgages  purchased  in 
its  secondary  market  operations  under  thi.s 
section  shall  be  not  less  than  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  thereof  at  the  time  of 
purch.ise.  with  adjustments  for  interest  and 
any  comparable  items,  and  no  charges  or  fees 
for  its  services  under  this  section  shall  be 
Imposed  by  the  Association.'  " 

On  page  148,  line  15.  strike  out  "(b)(1)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)  (1)". 

On  page  149,  line  6,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  149.  line  9,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f) '". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Daes 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for 
th«t  purpose? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  without  losina  my 
rlBht  to  tile  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER,    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordeiTd. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.     GORE.       Mr.     President,     the 
amendment  I  have  offered  directs  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  support — by  purchase,  if  necessary- — 
home  loan  mortgages  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured  by  the  U.S.  Government.     That 
would  not  be  a  new  endeavor  for  this 
governmental  organization.    Indeed,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
now  has  authorization  to  do  exactly  that, 
by  the  purchase  of  home  loan  mortgages 
guaranteed  or  insured  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  extent  of  $2,800  million.    So 
what  I  am  proposing  is  not  an  innova- 
tion: it  is  not  an  idea  extracted  from  a 
foreign  ideology.     The  amendment  pro- 
poses that  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  exercise  the  authority 
it  now  has.  and  use  the  funds  now  avail- 
able to  it  for  the  same  purpose  for  which 
it  already  has  used  approximately  one- 
half  of  its  authorization.     Of  the  $2.- 
800  million  authorization  now  available 
to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation for  the  purchase  of  Government- 
insured     and     Government-guaranteed 
home  mortgages,  it  hsis  used  approxi- 
mately one-half,  or  $1,400  million,  which 
means  that  it  ha^  remaining,  yet  un- 
used, an  authorization  of  $1,400  million. 
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The  amendment  I  have  proposed  di- 
rects It  to  support,  at  par.  loans  on 
American  homes  guaranteed  or  Insured 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  addition  to  directing  It  to  do  so  by 
using  authorizations  which  the  Congress 
already  has  provided,  my  amendment 
would  strike  out  "$115,000,000",  and 
would  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$215  - 
000.000". 

How  would  that  part  of  the  amend- 
ment operate?  The  amendment  I  have 
proposed  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  purchase  an  additional 
$100  million  worth  of  preferred  stock  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. 

Under  Its  charter  and  under  the  law, 
when  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
purchases  one  dollar's  worth  of  preferred 
stock,   the  Federal  National   Mortgage 
Asssoclatlon  has  authority  to  sell  Its  de- 
bentures to  the  public  or  to  the  Treasury 
In  the  amount  of  $10.     So.  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Treasury  to  purchase  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  stock— not  to  expend  $100 
million,  but  to  buy  stock  in  this  organi- 
zation,    which    has    earned    a    profit 
throughout  its  existence — we  would  in- 
crease the  borrowing  authority  of  this 
governmental  organization  to  $2,500  mil- 
lion,  and  we  would  direct  that  it  use 
these  funds  and  such  other  authority  as 
It  may  have  to  support,  at  par,  through 
secondary  market  operations,  mortgages 
on  American  homes  that  are  guaran- 
teed   or   insured    by   the   United   States 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  why  does  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  insure  a  mort- 
gage on  an  American  home?     We  have 
undertaken  to  have  the  Government  do 
so  in  order  to  broaden  home  ownership. 
What  institution  is  more  basic  to  our 
way  of  life  than  home  ownership?    What 
will  contribute  more  to  the  stability  of 
our  way  of  Ufe  than  to  make  it  possible 
for  young  husbands  and  wives  to  build 
or   to   buy   decent   homes   in   which   to 
rear  their  children?     Ah.  Mr.  President 
what    better   security   is    there    than    a 
mortgage  on  an  Ame.  ican  iiome,  siKned 
by  the  father  and  tho  mother,  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife,  and  then  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  ot  the  United  States'? 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  I  re'^ident,  that  if  it 
Is  wise  for  the  Unit  d  States  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  t  le  souiidncss  of  a 
loan  on  an  America-i  home,  then  it  i.s 
obligatory  upon  us  to  make  that  guar- 
antee effective.    Is  n  )t  ours  a  Govern- 
ment  of  dignity   and   integrity?     Why 
would  we  go  through  a  pusillanimous  op- 
eration of  guaranteeing  a  mortgage  on 
an  American  home,  and  then  sit  idly  by 
and  see  it  subjected  to  discounts  under 
the  table? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  support 
a  home  ownership  program  which"  will 
make  available  to  American  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  build  homes  or  to 
buy  homes  credit  at  reasonable  rates  of 
interest.  In  fact,  not  only  am  I  willing 
to  do  so,  but  I  propose  to  direct  that  the 
Government  provide  a  market  for  these 
mortgages,  at  par. 

Lest  someone  think  this  a  radical  pro- 
posal, let  me  point  out  that  it  comes 
not  from  a  distant  land,  but  from  suc- 
cessful experiences  in  three  adminis- 
trations of  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment — namely.  the  administration 
under  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  the 
administration  of  former  President  Tru- 
man, and  for  the  first  2  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration  of   President   Eisenhower. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  the  first  bill  to  be 
considered  by  this  new  Congress,  a 
Democratic  Congress,  is  a  measure,  not 
to  instill  life  into  a  successful  Demo- 
cratic program,  but  a  bill  which  would 
constitute  an  endorsement  of  the  tight- 
money  policy,  against  which  every  Mem- 
ber on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  cam- 
paigned in  the  last  November  election, 
or  at  least  almost  every  one  of  them, 
inveighed. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  Just  made  some  provocative  re- 
marks about  the  burdens  which  the 
tight  money  pohcy  of  the  government 
has  brought  upon  the  people;  but  half 
the  story  will  not  have  been  told,  unless 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as- 
serts the  constitutional  power  and  pre- 
rogative which  belongs  to  it,  and  which 
can  be  exercised  only  by  it  or  through 
its  delegation. 

I  should  like  to  supplement  the  able 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  by  citing  one  or  two 
other  instances.  In  the  President's 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  the  in- 
terest charges  for  carrying  the  public 
debt  amount  to  70  percent  more  than 
did  the  intcre.st  charges  in  1946,  when 
there  was  a  debt  of  comparable  propor- 
tions. 

Let  me  cite  another  statLstic.  In 
1945,  when  our  national  debt  was  $258 
billion,  the  interest  paid  on  the  debt  was 
$3,621  million.  Let  me  repeat:  $3,621 
million. 

The  President  requests  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  for  next  year  $8  100 
million  to  pay  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  More  than  10  cents  out  of  evcrv 
Federal  tax  dollar  next  year  will  go  to 
pay  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  point- 
ed out,  if  this  unwise  and  un.sound  policy 
is  pursued,  unchecked  and  unhindered 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  outstanding  obligations  mature  and 
are  refunded  at  higher  rates,  the  bur- 
den which  the  American  taxpayers  mii.st 
bear  will  go  upward;  and  upward  bv 
ever  and  ever  larger  amounts,  must  go 
the  taxes  they  pay. 

Whv  do  I  refer  to  the  public  debt  of 
the  Uiited  States  in  a  discussion  of  the 
pending  issue?  I  do  so  because  this  high 
intere5t  program  is  part  and  parcelof 
the  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  our 
Government,  which  must  be  checked 
which  must  be  resisted,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  catastrophic  consequences  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
1  year  ago  the  United  States  Senate  was 
very  much  disturbed  about  unemploy- 
ment and  about  the  recession.  Do  Sen- 
ators realize  that  1  year  ago,  when  we 
were  so  disturbed  by  unemployment  in 
i^mrrica,  5  percent  of  our  working  popu- 
lation was  unemployed?  I  take  it  they 
do.  Let  me  invite  their  attention  to  the 
tact  that  6  percent  of  our  working  popu- 
lation is  now  totally  unemployed  and 
some  millions  more  are  partially  unem- 
ployed.   Moreover.  I  caU  attention  to  the 


fact  that  1  year  ago  the  tight  money 
policy  had  forced  down  Government 
bonds  to  $12  or  $13  below  par.  Dur- 
ing the  current  week,  bonds  of  the  U  S 
Government  have  sold  at  $15  below  par 
Yesterday  bonds  of  the  United  States 
were  quoted  at  85.12- 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  referring  to  the  faa  that  the 
bond  market  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Is  going  lower  and  lower.  Does  he  not 
believe  that  if  the  Senate  announces  It 
is  in  favor  of  an  inflationary  increase, 
and  ratifies  it  by  voting  to  allow  in- 
terest rates  on  Capehait  housing  to  go 
to  5 "  a  percent,  we  shall  force  the  market 
on  Government  bonds  still  lower? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  reply  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator, I  should  like  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  as  the  U.S.  Senate  be- 
came more  and  more  concerned  with 
the  dan„eis  of  recession  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  tight-money,  high-inter- 
est rate  policy  1  year  ago.  one  Senator 
after  another  took  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  cried  out  against  it.  Partly  as 
a  result  of  that,  and  I  believe  partly  out 
of  concern  over  the  danger  of  a  reces- 
sion, the  Government  of  the  United 
States  reversed  its  policy,  and  for  the 
followinT  few  months  the  Interest  rates 
of  the  U.S.  Goverrmient  underwent  the 
mo.st  drastic  reduction  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  But  once  the  Congress  had 
adjourned,  the  field  was  reversed,  and 
the  interest  rate  on  Government  obliga- 
tions was  deliberately  pushed  higher  for 
the  past  5  months  at  the  most  rapid 
rate  in  the  entire  history  of  the  US 
Govcrnmrnt. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  from  a 
low  on  US.  bills— that  is  short-term 
paper— of  less  than  1  percent  in  June— 
0  881— the  interest  rate  increased  to 
2.814  in  December. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  interest  on  prime 
commercial  paper  followed  a  similar 
course.  From  a  low  in  July  of  1.50  it 
followed  the  course  set  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  rose  to  3.33  in  December 

Municipal  bonds— bonds  which  the 
counties,  the  States,  and  the  cities  mast 
sell  to  build  schools  and  hospitals  and 
to  provide  matching  funds  for  the  high- 
way program— have  suffered  by  this  pol- 
icy until  one  State  legislature  after  an- 
other is  now  finding  it  necessary  either 
to  have  new  bond  issues  or  to  levy  addi- 
tional taxes  in  order  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional obligations  brought  about  as  a 
result  of  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  had  not  quite  finished 
my  reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  When  I  complete  my 
reply  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

So,  to  answer  specifically  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  my 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  If  this 
Congress  embraces  and  endorses  the 
tight  money  policy,  which  is  Ughter  now 
than  It  was  a  year  ago.  and  if  It  endorses 
the  high  interest  rate,  which  is  higher 


now  than  It  was  a  year  ago.  the  Influ- 
ence of  its  action  will  be  felt. 

I  daresay  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury might  soon  be  before  the  Congress 
asking  that  the  statutory  limit  on  inter- 
est on  Government  bonds,  which  is  now 
4»4  percent,  be  increased.  But  I  serve 
notice  now.  that  If  that  occurs  the  battle- 
line  will  be  drawn  and  the  trenches  will 
be  dug  deep.  Somewhere,  somehow, 
.someplace  this  ravage  of  the  earnings 
of  the  American  people  who  must  bor- 
row in  order  to  live  and  build,  must  stop. 
A  determined  fight  will  be  made  to  stop 
this  process. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  entirely  possible 
that  If  the  Congress  should  raise  the 
interest  rate  which  It  will  guarantee  on 
an  evidence  of  indebtedness  issued  by 
an  agency  of  the  Government  to  the 
point  of  5' 4  or  5'2  percent,  we  might 
contribute  toward  what  might  become 
the  necessity  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  ask  to  have  the  limit  of  4»4 
percent,  which  is  now  in  effect  with  ref- 
erence to  Government  bonds,  increased 
.so  that  Government  bonds  would  be 
competitive  with  other  bonds  which 
might  be  authorized  by  tiie  act.  guar- 
anteed by  the  P'ederal  Government, 
which  would  bear  from  5 '4  to  5 '2  per- 
cent interest? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  question  of  the  able 
.•senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  first,  il- 
lustrates his  own  keen  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  problem  and.  sec- 
ond, dramatizes  the  consequences  of  the 
action  which  I  fear  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
about  to  take. 

This  is  a  strange  performance.  Like 
other  Senators.  I  had  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  going  to  the  American  people 
during  the  campaign  last  fall.  Never 
once  did  I  make  a  speech  or  hear  a  can- 
didate on  the  Democratic  ticket  make  a 
speech  in  the  cour.se  of  the  campaign  in 
which  the  Repubhcan  administration 
and  Republican  Party  were  not  taken 
to  task  for  the  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rate  policy  which  had  brought 
on  a  recession,  had  brought  on  unem- 
ployment, and  had  stymied  the  housing 
program.  Not  only  before  the  election 
was  reference  made  to  this  subject,  but 
our  distinguished  and  able  majority 
leader,  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  able  parliamentarians  and  politi- 
cal leaders  who  have  graced  and  hon- 
ored this  Chamber  and  whose  services 
this  body  has  enjoyed  during  its  his- 
toi-y,  referred  to  the  issue  on  November 
7,  1958,  in  a  speech  at  Big  Springs,  Tex. 
I  wish  to  quote  one  sentence  from  the 
speech: 

We  need  to  face  up  to  the  high  Interest 
rates  which  are  slowing  the  needed  growth 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to  face 
up  to  the  problem.  This  is  the  first  bill 
in  connection  with  which  the  issue  is 
presented,  yet  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
to  5  V4  percent  the  interest  rate  on  direct 
loans  to  veterans. 

Our  Government,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Congress,  makes  loans  to  ship- 
builders at  3 '2  percent;  to  private  power 
companies  at  4  percent,  for  the  acqulsl- 
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tlon  of  nuclear  fuel;  and  to  REA  coop- 
eratives at  2  percent.  Despite  that,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  charge  a  veteran,  who 
has  served  his  country  in  uniform.  5V'4 
percent  interest  on  a  mortgage  on  his 
home.  Not  only  is  that  proposed,  but,  as 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
said,  other  interest  rate  increases  are 
proposed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should 
face  up  to  the  one  big  issue  In  this  ses- 
sion, which  Is  the  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  of  our  Government.  I  think  we 
should  start  facing  up  to  it  wherever 
we  see  it  and  wherever  we  meet  it.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  places 
that  responsibility  upon  the  Congress. 
Congress  must  either  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibility or  delegate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lattsche  I . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  for  information.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  stated  that  Govern- 
ment bonds  sold  last  week  at  84.  Does 
the  Senator  know  the  rate  of  interest 
tho-se  bonds  bear? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  referring  to  the 
2 '2  percent  victory  bonds  which  many 
people  bought  in  respon.'^e  to  patriotic 
urging. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  so  that  I  may  make  a  brief  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  on  the  bench 
as  a  judge  in  the  1930's.  I  sat  in  the 
room  where  the  foreclosures  came 
throuph;  foreclosures  on  chattel  mort- 
gages, on  sales  contracts,  and  on  land 
mortgages.  There  was  nothing  more 
painful  for  me  to  do  as  a  judge  than  to 
calculate  the  huge  deficiency  in  interest, 
add  it  to  the  defaulted  principal,  and 
order  the  property  sold.  Too  frequent- 
ly did  I  see  before  me  debtors  begging 
for  help.  I  knew  those  debtors  bought 
under  circumstances  under  which  they 
should  not  have  boupht.  I  knew  they 
paid  di.«counts.  I  vowed  to  myself — I 
would  then  have  done  it  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  oath — to  hit  that  interest 
charge.  Interest  went  up  to  8  percent 
in  some  instances. 

I  have  sjTnpathy  for  the  proposition 
argued  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma — 
that  is,  that  the  moneylenders  will  take 
as  much  interest  as  the  traffic  will  bear, 
and  some  day  we  may  have  to  put  a 
lower  limitation  upon  the  interest  rate 
charged  to  private  borrowers,  exactly  as 
we  have  put  a  limitation  on  the  interest 
rate  which  may  be  charged  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  able  contribution.  In  reply  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  last  bond 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  Government  was 
issued  with  an  interest  rate  of  4  percent, 
but  today  that  bond  is  selling  in  New- 
York  at  98.  This  illustrates  the  point 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla^- 
homa.  i 

Further,  I  remind  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  in  1952  income  from  in- 
terest in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
2.43  percent  of  the  total  national  in- 
come.    The  last  figure  I  have  is  for  the 


second  quarter  of  1958.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1958  income  from  Interest 
had  jumped  to  3.72  percent  of  the  entire 
national  income  of  all  the  people  and 
corporations  of  the  United  States. 
These  figures  show  how  the  present 
policies  are  bringing  about  a  redistribu- 
tion and  a  reconcentration  of  the  in- 
come, economic  opportunities,  and  bene- 
fits of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  mentioned  loans  the  Federal 
Government  made  to  shipownei-s.  I  be- 
lieve at  3»2  percent,  and  to  other  loans. 
The  Senator  is  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  countless  loans  at  2 
percent  to  former  enemies  of  ours  in 
the  foreign  field. 

Do  we  not  stand  in  a  rather  poor  posi- 
tion when  we  make  loans  at  low  inter- 
est rates  Tor  all  other  purposes  and  then, 
when  the  veteran  comes  before  us  for  a 
GI  housing  program,  say  to  him,  "We 
are  helping  the  veterans  by  raising  the 
interest  rates"?  How  are  we  helping 
the  veteran?  We  are  raising  the  inter- 
est on  his  GI  home  to  exactly  the  same 
level  anyone  will  pay  under  the  FHA 
program.  Why  have  a  GI  program? 
Mr.  GORE.  Where  is  the  veterans 
preference? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  no  vet- 
eran's preference  when  the  man  who 
stayed  home,  or  anyone  else,  can  take 
advantage  of  the  same  program.  Chil- 
dren who  were  born  during  the  war  can 
borrow  at  exactly  the  same  rate.  Let 
us  change  the  name  of  the  GI  housing 
program  and  call  it  something  like  a 
"hypo"  housing  program,  because  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  The  ad- 
vertising agencies  know  that  is  a  fa- 
miliar term.  When  one  wants  to  "hypo" 
sales  one  employs  a  few  special  gadgets 
or  gimmicks.  We  are  going  to  see  this 
program  "hypoed."  There  was  a  jump 
from  4V2  percent  to  4^4  percent  only 
10  months  ago.  That  action  was  sup- 
posed to  release  a  flood  of  money.  We 
were  told  we  would  never  have  to  worry 
any  more  about  discounts,  yet  within 
3  months  from  the  date  of  the  increase 
the  mortgages  were  still  being  knocked 
down  below  par. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
First  let  me  say  that  in  addition  to  lend- 
ing money  to  shipbuilders  at  3  4  percent, 
we  provide  direct  subsidies  for  part  of 
the  cost  of  construction.  I  point  out, 
that  the  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered applies  not  only  to  veteran's  home 
loan  mortgages,  but  also  to  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-insured home  loan  mortgages. 

Lest  someone  should  think  that  this 
is  an  expenditure,  that  this  is  pouring 
money  down  a  rathole,  I  point  out  that 
what  I  propose  is  that  the  Treasury  buy 
$100  million  of  preferred  stock  in  this 
partially  owned  Government  agency, 
which  has  earned  a  net  proflt  during  its 
entire  operation,  and  that  its  invest- 
ments be  made  in  mortgages  on  Ameri- 
can homes,  which  mortgages  the  Gtov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  has  guar- 
anteed or  insured  in  the  first  place. 

How  does  the  program  operate?    Un- 
der the  law,  when  the  Treasury  invests 
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$1  in  stock,  the  Association  is  permitted 
to  borrow  $10.  The  additional  $100  mil- 
lion of  capitalization  authorized  by  my 
amendment  will  enable  this  agency  to 
borrow  $1  billion  from  the  public  or 
from  the  Treasury.  That  is  to  be  added 
to  the  $1,400  million  authorization  which 
FNMA  already  has  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  has  been  approved  by  Congress 
following  a  practice  tried  and  true  and 
tested. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  rose. 
Mr.  GORE.     I  now  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     I  am  very  much 
Interested  in  the  Senator's  a-nendment. 
which   IS  offered   as  an  amendment  to 
my  amendment.     I  would  certainly  be 
against  his  amendment  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  my  amendment  freezes  the 
Interest  rates  where  they  are.    I  am  sure 
that  is  the  way  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  feels,  namely 
that  we  are  not  going  to  support  the 
FNMA  operations,  as  he  insists  in  his 
amendment,    if    we    are    going    to    go 
through  the  stratosphere  by  increasing 
the  ceilmg  rates  on  GI  loans  or  Capehart 
housing. 

r.ri^"-  *^^^-  I  agree.  I  have  talked 
with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  for  whom  I  have 

J™  11  ^^M^^^'"'^'  ^"^  I  understand 
from  them  that  they  supported  an  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  because  they 
thought  that  without  such  an  increase 

StiH  o  K^^'V"''^  "°*  °^ta^  a  loan  to 
build  or  buy  homes. 

fh^H A™^""^™^""''  ''^^c^-  I  understand 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from' 

that  FNMA.  created  for  the  very  pur- 
^se  of  supporting  mortgages  guaran- 
teed or  insured  by  the  U.S.  Government 

n^n;^^^"""^"  ^°"'^^-  ^"1  ^  directed  to 
provide  a  secondary  market  at  par 
thereby  making  loans  available.  That  is 
JJ^^understanding  of  the  Senator.  I  be- 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     That    is    correct. 

Ser  7u^r?  ^^^'^  ,^°  mortgages  issued 
alter  the  passage  of  this  act 

«,i?!!.K  °^^^  Therefore  the  basis  on 
which  some  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  were  ready  to 
exiTwith  f H  ""^h"'*;  -P'-^^i^ion  would  not 
Imend'^ment''''  ^^°^''°"  °'  '^«  P^°P°««d 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
fv,i*«    MONRONEY.     As    I   understand 
fj!  f *''^^''  s  proposal,  it  requires  only 
the  investment  of  $100  million  of  Treas- 

?inn«?°li!f^J"  ^^^  °^  *^«  Federal  Na- 
correit?   ^    ^***    Association,      is   that 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  correct 

f.n^Ji  il°i?^^^-  '^^^  Federal  Na- 
rw??»f  „  °K  **^^  Association  has  in  Its 
portfolio  about  $3V:,  billion  of  first  mort- 
gage bonds  on  American  homes,  which 
are  Government  insured.     Is  that  cor- 

Mr.  GORE.     I  believe  that  to  be  cor- 

Mr  MONRONEY.  So  this  is  to  be  an 
Investment  of  $100  million  additional  in 
-he  portfolio  of  the  $3>/2  billion  worth  of 
first  mortages  on  American  homes 
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Mr.  GORE.  On  the  question  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  new  operation,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut referred  earlier  in  the  debate 
to  the  fact  that  in  1958  this  Government 
organization  had  m  its  portfolio  between 
$4  billion  and  $5  billion  worth  of  mort- 
gages and  that  it  realized  a  net  profit 
on  that  portfolio. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     Inasmuch    as   we 
are  considering  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennes.see,  which   would 
provide  for  the  investment  of  nearly  a 
hundred  million  dollars  in  this  type  of 
financial  operation,  is  there  any  differ- 
ence whatever,  except  perhaps  that  the 
securities  held  by  FNMA  will  be  better, 
because   they    will    be   Government   in- 
sured, between  the  reserves  FNMA  will 
have  and  the  reserves  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance   Co.,   the   Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  or  the  North- 
western   Life    Insurance   Co.,    or    other 
life  insurance  companies,  which  stand 
behind  the  life  insurance  policies  of  the 
people  of  this  country? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
investment  than  mortgages  on  Ameri- 
can homes  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Yet  we  per- 
mit them  to  be  discounted.  A  Demo- 
cratic Congress  with  a  new  mandate 
from  the  people,  proposes  to  make  it 
worse. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  congratulate  my 
colleague  on  bringing  this  i.ssue  before 
the  S?nate  at  this  time  and  upon  the 
very  splendid  exposition  he  has  made  on 
the  question  of  why  we  should  not  raise 
the  GI  interest  rate  and  why  we  should 
not  further  embark  on  a  Ught  money 
policy. 

We  hear  many  people  say  that  the 
reason  the  GI  rate  must  be  raised  is  that 
at  par  the  veterans  must  discount  their 
mortgages,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  interest  rate  so  as  to  stop 
the  discounting. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  we  provide  a  market 
for  those  mortgages,  that  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER     I  was  about  to  say 
that  the  Senator  has  proposed  a  method 
whereby  there  will  be  a  market  at  par 
That  is  what  the  Government  ought  to 
do. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Government  is  un- 
willing to  support  the  mortgages  at  par 
w'hy  does  it  guarantee  them  in  the  first 
place?  Of  what  value  Is  the  guaranty 
If  It  IS  not  good  for  100  cents  on  the 
dollar? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  also  that  it  is  well  for  us 
to  look  at  the  tight-money  policy  right 
now  in  a  general  sense.  We  know  that 
the  tight-money  policy  which  was  em- 
barked upon  at  one  time  actually  con- 
tributed toward  the  creation  of  the 
depression. 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  was  embarked 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  pur- 
chasing power.  As  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  pointed  out.  there 
were  no  goods  in  short  supply  The 
hard-money  policy  will  work  only  when 


there  Is  bidding  for  short-supply  mer- 
chandise, but  that  was  not  the  situation 
at  that  time. 

That  Is  not  the  situation  now.    Some 
of  our  plants  have  been  operating  at  50 
or  60  percent  of  capacity.     We  have  4 
million  unemployed.    Therefore  we  have 
the  facilities  and  the  means  of  making 
more  than  the   American  people  want 
to  buy.    Therefore  the  hard  money  will 
not  thwart  the  inflation  or  stop  the  In- 
flationary trends,  but  will.  Instead,  con- 
tribute toward  them.     That  is  the  find- 
ing   of   everyone   who   has   studied   the 
problem  seriously.    Anyone  who  thinks 
we  must  have  high  interest  rates  to  fur- 
ther enrich  the  Nation's  bankers  in  order 
to  stop  inflation  is  on  the  wrong  track. 
The  hard-money  policy  has  discouraged 
small  business  and  homebuilding  and  has 
prevented    small-business    people    from 
having  opportunities,  and  is  actually  en- 
couraging inflation. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  accept  my  colleague's  amend- 
ment. I  hope  we  can  face  up  to  the 
issue  Immediately,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.   CARROLL.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.     I  wonder  if  I  may 
also  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
on  this  question.    It  is  a  very  involved 
question. 

First  I  wish  to  commend  both  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  a  very 
clear  exposition  of  a  very  involved  and 
intricate  subject. 

This  question  arises  in  my  mind.  Let 
us  assume  that  there  is  a  home  purchaser 
in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  who  wishes  to  buy  a 
house  for,  in  round  figures,  let  us  say — 
$10,000.  He  enters  into  a  contract  with 
a  builder.  The  builder  or  contractor 
needs  construction  money.  The  con- 
tractor goes  into  the  money  market  in 
order  to  get  the  $10,000.  Would  he  not 
at  present  have  to  accept  a  discount  on 
the  loan  of  about  8  points? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  he  were  getting 
a  construction  loan. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     A  construction  loan. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  probably  would. 
When  the  house  was  finished,  a  perma- 
nent mortgage  would  be  placed  on  the 
house  at  a  value  of  $10,000,  if  that  was 
what  the  appraisal  was. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  assume  the 
contractor  got  a  $10,000  construction 
loan.  He  would  really  get  $9,200.  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  So  he  would  have  an 
$800  loss.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  were  agreed  to. 
What  would  happen?  Under  the  Gore 
"Fanny  Mae"  amendment,  would  there 
be  a  windfall  to  those  who  now  hold  dis- 
counted notes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  definitely. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
a  perfecting  amendment  which  prevents 
any  purchasing  at  par  by  PNMA  of  secu- 
rities issued  before  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  pursue  this  a 
little  further,  because  I  am  in  hearty  ac- 
cord with  the  arguments  made  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
.lunior  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Would 
It  not  be  possible  to  perfect  the  Gore 
amendment  and  limit  its  effect  specifi- 
cally to  new  construction,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  such  windfall  to  those  who 
mif^ht  in  the  future  acquire  discounted 
m'ji  t:-;ases?    This  is  what  I  propose. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  intends  to  do. 
Mr.  GORE.  That  is  fully  the  intent; 
but  since  the  question  has  been  raised. 
I  wish  to  modify  my  amendment  to  make 
it  unmistakably  clear.  After  "mort- 
gages." on  the  line  in  the  center  of  the 
page.  I  propose  to  insert:  "which  are 
executed  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  and  are". 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  will  make  it  un- 
mistakably clear,  if  there  is  any  question 
about  it.  so  that  those  who  read  the 
Record  will  know  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  Senate,  if  these  amendments  are 
adopted,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  give  a 
windfall  to  the  present  holders  of  dis- 
counted secondary  market  mortgages. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  this  modification  makes  that  intent 
plain? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee now  clarifies  that  point.  It  ex- 
presses our  intent,  and  makes  clear  to 
FNMA  and  the  mortgageholders  what 
limits  we  are  imposing  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  I  may  presume  for  a  moment  more 
on  the  time  of  the  able  Senators  who 
have  introduced  the  amendment  as 
modified,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
very  significant  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  todays  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  title  is:  "Commercial  Paper  Dealers 
Reduce  Rate  by   'a  Point." 

On  the  very  day  when  the  Senate  is 
debating  this  important  interest-rate 
question,  we  find  that  commercial  paper 
dealers  are  marking  down,  by  one-eighth 
of  a  point,  their  rates  on  unsecured 
promissory  notes  sold  in  the  open  market. 
The  Congress  is  now  called  upon  to 
increase  interest  rates  on  Government 
insured  veterans"  housing  precisely  at 
the  time  when  Government  short-term 
bills  are  being  .sold  at  a  current  low 
average  yield  to  investors.  I  read  this 
paragraph  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article: 

The  U.S.  Treasury  sold  an  Issue  of  01 -day 
bills  last  Monday  at  an  average  yield  to 
inve.stors  of  2.721  percent,  the  lowest  since 
early  January  and  down  from  the  2.975  per- 
cent a  week  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  5.  1959] 

Commercial  Paper  E>ealj:rs  Rcduck  Rate  bt 
OxE- Eighth  Point — Cut  Cancels  Increase 
Made  on  Janttart  21;  Nrw  Rates  Range 
From  31/4  to  3^4  Percent— Tbeasurt  Yikld 
Drop  Cited 

New  York. — Commercial  paper  dealers 
m.nrked  down  by  one-eighth  point  the  rates 


on  unsecured  promissory  notes  sold  in  the 
open  market. 

The  reduction  erases  a  one-eighth  point 
Increase  made  by  the  dealers  on  January  21 
and  pute  the  rates  back  to  the  level  set  last 
December  31. 

Dealers  said  the  cut  reflects  recent  declines 
In  the  yields  on  U.S.  Treasury  bills  which 
compete  with  commercial  paper  for  short- 
term  Investment  funds.  Also,  the  supply  of 
commercial  paper  has  been  on  the  low  side, 
and  the  lower  rates  might  attract  more  bor- 
rowers to  raise  short-term  funds  with  com- 
mercial paper,  dealers  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  rates  on  commercial  paper 
placed  directly  with  Investors  by  major  sales 
finance  concerns  remains  unchanged  at  2^4 
percent  to  3 ',4  percent  for  paper  maturing  in 
1  to  9  months.  Two  large  sales  finance  firms 
had  Increased  their  rates  by  one-eighth  point 
laic  last  month  but  canceled  the  Increase 
earlier  this  week.  Other  major  finance  com- 
panies had  not  raised  their  rates. 

The  new  rates  on  4-  to  6-month  paper  sold 
in  the  open  market  by  dealers  range  from 
3 '4  percent  on  the  notes  of  leading  Indus- 
trial concerns  to  3*4  percent  on  those  of  less 
well-known  firms  and  smaller  sales  finance 
companies. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  sold  an  Issue  of  91 -day 
bills  last  Monday  at  an  average  yield  to  In- 
vestors of  2  721  percent — the  lowest  since 
early  January  and  down  from  the  2.975  per- 
cent a  week  earlier.  A  companion  Issue  of 
26-week  bills  drew  a  3.107  percent  rate  last 
Monday,  down  from  3.337  percent  the  pre- 
vious week. 

Commercial  paper  Is  the  money-market 
te.-m  for  two  types  of  short-term  borrowings 
of  companies,  mostly  for  seasonal  needs.  One 
type  Is  the  so-called  open-market  paper  sold 
by  dealers  for  Industrial  names  and  smaller 
finance  companies,  normally  to  banks  out- 
side New  York  City.  The  other  type  consists 
of  the  I  O  Us  Issued  by  large  sales  finance 
companies  which  they  place  directly  with 
Investors,  often  other  corporations. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  important  point.  If  the  Senate 
now  establishes  a  high  rate  of  interest 
in  VA  housing,  in  face  of  what  is  hap- 
pening today  in  the  commercial  pai;>er 
market,  we  shall  be  acting  as  a  magnet 
to  draw  up  the  rates  of  interest  through- 
out the  economy  at  the  very  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  fight  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  think  that  this  is  a 
sort  of  price-support  program  for  the 
barefoot   boys   of   Wall   Street? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  had  not  thought  of 
it  in  those  terms,  but  it  is  a  very  color- 
ful way  to  express  what  this  body  may 
do. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. If  we  miss  this  opportunity  to 
hold  down  interest  rates,  we  shall  again 
feed  the  fires  of  inflation.  As  we  well 
know,  high  interest  rates  are  building  up 
the  public  debt.  The  service  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  now  amoimts  to  $8  billion  or 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  act 
wisely  and  hold  down  increases  in  in- 
terest rates  on  the  Federal  debt. 

I  thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  modifying  the  amendment 
which  he  has  offered  to  shut  off  a  pos- 
sible windfall  to  those  who  now  hold 
discoimted  mortgages. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 


Mr.  President,  what  do  we  offer  to 
the  American  people?  Tighter  money? 
Higher  mterest  rates?  More  inflation  in 
the  cost  of  homes?  That  is  not  the 
issue  upon  which  we  won  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  expect  more  and  better 
of  us. 

This  is  the  first  issue,  and  the  most 
important  issue,  to  face  the  United 
States  and  Congress  in  1959  or  1960.  I 
am  not  referring  simply  to  the  mort- 
gages on  veterans'  homes;  I  am  sF>eak- 
ing  of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  pohcy 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  which  is  deliber- 
ately, by  design  and  plan,  reconcentrat- 
ing  the  income,  the  wealth,  and  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  willing  to  face  up  to  the  issue 
whenever  I  see  it.  This  is  the  first 
time  is  has  come.    Let  us  face  it  now. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a 
strong  argument  for  increasing  the  in- 
terest rate  for  VA  mortgages  is  made  m 
the  report  on  S.  57,  the  omnibus  housing 
bill. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  it  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  bankers' 
position,  and  not  the  position  of  the  vet- 
erans for  whom  this  program  was  estab- 
lished. 

We  are  asked  now  to  increase  the  rate 
from  the  present  4^4  to  a  new  high  of  5' 4 
percent,  an  increase  of  a  full  half  of  1 
percent. 

Also,  the  bill  would  strike  out  another 
important  protection,  the  provision 
which  requires  that  the  VA  rate  be  at 
least  one-half  of  1  percent  below  the 
FHA  rate. 

This  program  began  with  an  interest 
rate  of  4  percent.  Then  the  rate  rose  to 
4'2  percent,  then  just  last  year  Congress 
raised  the  rate  again  to  the  present  level 
of  43^  percent. 

Senators  will  recall  the  47  to  47  vot-e 
when  this  matter  was  before  the  Senate 
last  March.  The  Vice  President  helped 
to  decide  the  issue  in  favor  of  higher  in- 
terest payments  for  the  veterans  by  fail- 
ing to  break  the  tie.  Year  after  year  the 
interest  rate  has  gone  up;  and  year  after 
year  the  bankers  have  blackjacked  Con- 
gress into  increasing  the  rate  to  veterans 
through  the  simple  device  of  withhold- 
ing fluids  from  the  program. 

Now  the  bankers  are  back  again. 
Again  their  argument  is  that  a  higher 
rate  is  necessary  because  the  current  4^4- 
percent  rate  is  not  "attractive"  to  in- 
vestors, and  that  it  should  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  level  of  the  FHA  rate  and 
the   conventional  market  rate. 

I  agree  that  the  current  rate  is  not  at- 
tractive to  investors.  The  only  rate  that 
seems  to  be  attractive  is  the  highest  one 
the  market  can  bear.  That  is  the  goal 
here,  I  am  sure. 

The  goal  of  the  administration  and  its 
high-interest  friends  seems  to  be  to  keep 
raising  the  VA  rate  until  it  is  at  a  par 
with  the  market  level,  and  then  to  do 
away  with  the  statutory  ceiling  alto- 
gether. 

Then  the  investors  can  have  the  secu- 
rity of  a  Federal  guarantee  of  the  loan, 
as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  current  mar- 
ket interest  rate. 
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That  Is  where  this  veterans*  loan  pro- 
gram is  heading  if  Congress  keeps  ac- 
cepting these  rate  increases. 
,  I  think  this  procedure  does  a  disservice 

to  the  veteran  who  wants  a  home  on  a 
reasonable  mortgage  and  to  the  entire 
economy,  because  raising  the  VA  rate 
puts  a  sort  of  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
administration's  discriminatory  money 
pohciea. 

I  think  Congress  is  going  about  this 
problem  backward.  Instead  of  knuckling 
under  to  the  demands  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  its  banker  friends,  we  should 
be  taking  the  opposite  course.  We  should 
be  exercising  our  powers  in  the  field  of 
fiscal  policy  to  counteract  the  tight- 
money  policy  of  the  administration. 

Instead  of  permitting  the  adminlstra- 

tlon  to  force  a  rise  in  the  VA  interest  rate 

MM         to   the   level   of   PHA   or   conventional 

~  ^  mortgages,  we  should  require  that  those 

rates  be  lowered  to  the  VA  level. 

I  think  Congress  could,  if  it  wished  to 
exercise  the  responsibility,  fix  a  statutory 
limit  on  Interest  rates  generally.  Per- 
haps we  will  come  to  that  soon. 

I  submit  that  Congress  must  call  a 
halt  to  this  economic  blackmail.  The 
place  to  start  is  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  VA  interest  rate 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  God  that  I  live  in  a  country  and 
under  a  system  of  government  where 
the  prices  of  commodities  can  go  up  and 
down;  where  interest  rates  can  go  up 
and  down .  where  the  prices  of  bonds  can 
go  up  and  down;  where  wages  can  go 
up  and  down;  where  a  man  can  quit  his 
Job  and  get  another  one;  where  a  man 
can  buy  what  he  wishes  or  decline  to 
buy.  I  thank  God  that  I  live  under  a 
free  enterprise  system,  under  the  kind 
of  government  we  have. 

Senators  can  solve  the  problems  which 
have  been  complained  about  by  adopting 
the  kind  of  government  which  exists  in 
other  countries.  These  problems  can 
be  solved  by  having  price  control,  wage 
control,  rent  control,  interest  control 
We  can  adopt  the  same  kind  of  govern- 
ment as  exists  in  other  places. 

Senators  have  been  talking  about  the 
veterans,  and  have  been  saying  that  we 
should  not  increase  these  interest  rates 
and  so  forth.  Senators  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  very  thing  the  veterans 
fought  for  and  died  for— namely,  the 
American  system  of  government,  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  of  government. 

Mr.   President.   Senators  can   vote   to 
solve  these  problems.     Of  course   Sena- 
tors can  vote  for  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  government  in  which  the  govern- 
ment will  buy  all  the  mortgages,  will  own 
all  the  homes,  will  own  all  the  factories 
will  dictate  to  every  man  and  woman 
what  he  shall  buy  and  what  he  shall  not 
buy,  and  at  what  prices.     Senators  can 
vote  for  all  that  if  they  wish  to  do  so- 
that   is   their   privilege.     That  is  really 
what  some  Senators  have  been  talking 
about  tonight.    Perhaps  they  may  not 
really    have    been    talking    about   such 
thmgs;   they  may  have  been  directing 
their  remarks  to  the  amendment  which 
I  submitted,  and  which  I  now  hold  in  my 
hand^     But  most  of  the  colloquy  was  on 
tne  basis  tSiat  our  Government  should 
control  and  control  and  control. 
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Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  whether 
this  amendment  is  voted  for  by  all  Sen- 
ators or  is  not.    But  if  the  Government 
can  control  interest  rates,  it  can  control 
wages  and  prices.    I  ask  my  colleagues, 
in   all   sincerity.   Why  should   that   be 
done?     Do  they  want  the  Government  to 
control  the  savings  of  the  wage  earners? 
Where  is  the  able  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  McNamara],  who  once  repre- 
sented some  of  the  unions,  and  once  was 
the  great  president  of  a  union?    Does  he 
want  to  have  the  Government  control 
the  wages  of  those  workers?     Is  he  more 
interested  in  what  he  was  talking  about 
here   tonight  than   he   is  In   the  wage 
earner  who  is  paid  $1.50  or  $2  an  hour  or 
less? 

The  question  before  us  is  very,  very 
simple:  Do  we.  or  do  we  not.  want  a 
system  of  government  in  which  prices 
go  up  and  down,  wages  go  up  and  down, 
discounts  go  up  and  down,  a  system  un- 
der which  a  man  can  quit  his  job  and 
can  get  another  one?  Do  Senators  want 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  government  our 
Nation  has  had  for  170  years— a  system 
of  government  under  which  discounts 
have  gone  up  during  that  time  and  In- 
terest rates  have  risen  during  that  time? 
Or  do  Senators  want  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  the  Government 
will  impose  controls? 

Mr.  President.  I  see  virtue  in  what 
Senators  have  been  talking  about;  and 
I  wish  the  people  of  our  country  could 
enjoy  low  interest  rates,  high  wages,  and 
low  prices.  I  wish  our  people  could  en- 
joy all  of  them.  But  that  cannot  hap- 
pen under  the  American  private  enter- 
prise system  of  govenmient,  the  Amer- 
ican free  system  of  government. 

So  Senators  must  decide  whether  they 
wish  to  maintain  the  American  system 
of  government  in  all  its  phases  or  wheth- 
er they  want  a  controlled  economy 
whether  they  want  a  dictator,  whether 
they  want  to  adopt  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  exists  today  in  Russia.  The 
government  which  now  exists  in  Russia 
controls  everything  in  that  country 
Our  Government  cannot  control  part 
of  our  economy  without  controlling  all 
of  it.  That  is  why  I  am  so  certain  on 
this  issue. 

I  know  the  Senators  who  tonight  have 
been  advocating  such  things,  and  I  can- 
not believe  they  have  been  sincere  in 
all  the  statements  they  have  made  to- 
night because  I  am  sure  they  are  great 
Americans,  and  I  know  that  all  of  them 
are  veterans,  and  I  know  all  of  them 
are  taxpayers,  and  I  know  that  all  of 
them  are  patriotic.    So  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  sincere  in  advocating  what  they 
have   advocated  here  tonight,   because 
our  country  cannot  be  half  free  and  half 
controlled.     Why  should  Senators  vote 
to  discourage  a  wage  earner  from  saving 
money,  from   investing   it  in  bonds  or 
stocks  or  in  other  ways,  and  from  ob- 
taining an  equitable  income  from  it— 
a  parity  income,  an  income  comparable 
to  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
and  the  prices  which  everyone  else  in 
our  country  pays? 

Why  do  Senators  say  such  things' 
Why  do  Senators  wish  to  give  comfort 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  communistic 
or  socialistic  system  of   such  controls 


which  have  been  advocated  from  time  to 
time? 

Let  us  be  free.  Let  us  vote  to  defend 
and  protect  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Let  us  not  vote  to  break  It 
down  piece  by  piece.  Let  us  not  vote  to 
cut  off  the  dogs  tail  piece  by  piece 
However,  that  Is  what  would  be  done 
under  the  policies  some  Senators  have 
advocated  and  under  similar  policies. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  perhaps  their  pro- 
po.sal  is  an  innocent-looking  one;  but  I 
point  out  that  such  Senators  have  advo- 
cated that  the  Government  put  up  $100 
million,  and  permit  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  a  corporation 
totally  owned  by  the  Government,  to 
purchase  $100  million  worth  of  such 
mortgages.  I  would  not  object  to  It,  per- 
haps, if  that  were  the  only  way  the  prob- 
lem could  be  handled.  But  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  proceed  in  that  way. 

However,  even  if  it  were  necessary, 
why  should  we  vote  to  break  down  our 
great  American  system  of  government' 
Why  should  we  vote  to  break  down  the 
great  system  of  government  which  has 
served  our  country  so  well  for  170  years? 
Mr.  President,  what  do  such  Senators 
mean  when  on  this  floor  they  argue  that 
they  want  to  arm  our  country  against  a 
government  which  Is  100  percent  directly 
opposed  to  ours?  What  do  Senators  who 
have  made  some  of  the  proposals  we 
have  heard  tonight  mean  when  they  say 
they  oppose  such  a  system  of  govern- 
ment? What  are  such  Senators  think- 
ing about?     What  is  in  their  minds? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  the  floor  in  a  moment;  and 
then  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  can 
speak,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so 

Mr.  KERR.  Well.  Mr.  President,  how 
can  the  Senator- 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  yield  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  because  I  know  about 
what  he  would  say.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  know 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  If  the  man 
is  psychic.  I  want  to  leave  this  Chamber. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.    CAPEHART.      Mr.    President     I 
know  that  the  able  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  been  one  of  the  great  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  American  private  enter- 
prise    system— perhaps     to     a     greater 
extent  than  has  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate.     I  know  he  is  defended  and 
protected  by  the  27 '2  percent  depletion 
allowance  for  the  oil  business  in  which 
he   is   engaged.    I  am    100   percent   In 
favor  of  that,  and  I  will  vote  to  defend  It 
and  protect  it.  because  I  believe  in  It 
I  know  he  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
money   in  the  oil   business,   under  our 
private  enterprise  system ;  and  I  am  for 
him.  and  I  hope  he  makes  more  money 
because   that   is   the  private  enterprise 
system.     I  am  going  to  flght  for  the  pri- 
vate enterpri.se  system,  because  it  is  di- 
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rectly  opposed  to  the  communistic  or  the 
socialistic  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  confining  my 
remarks  to  the  pending  amendment.  I 
am  addressing  my.self  to  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  speeches 
which  have  been  made  here  tonight. 
References  have  been  made  to  'the 
money  changers"  and  to  "taking  advan- 
taKe  of  the  American  people."  and  so 
forth.  I  admit  that  some  of  that  exists; 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  I  know 
our  people  are  not  perfect.  I  know  I 
make  mistakes,  and  I  know  that  all  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  make  mistakes. 
But  I  am  talking  about  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. I  oppose  burning  down  a  church 
or  a  house  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  mice 
that  may  be  in  it.  But  that  is  about 
what  some  Senators  have  advocated 
here  tonight;  in  effect,  they  have  advo- 
cated going  against  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Senators  can  talk,  if  they  wish,  about 
a  mandate  from  the  American  people  at 
the  last  election ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
people  mandated  the  Congress  to  liqui- 
date the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  think  they  mandated 
the  Congress  to  hquidate  the  private 
enterprise  system.  I  do  not  think  they 
mandated  the  Congress  to  set  interest 
rates  and  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment buy  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
mortgages.  I  do  not  think  the  people 
mandated  any  such  things;  I  am  sure 
they  did  not. 

Of  course  Senators  can  say  what  they 
please.  But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  am  not  speaking  about  the  pending 
amendment;  in.^tead.  I  am  speaking 
apainst  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  statements  of  the  sort  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  the  last  few  minutes — 
inferences  which  will  give  comfort  to  our 
enemy.  That  is  the  trouble  with  such 
statements. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  .statements  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  are  repeated  to  the 
people  of  the  Government  which  is  our 
enemy.  I  do  not  doubt  that  that  Gov- 
ernment will  repeat  to  its  people  some 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
today  in  this  Chamber,  and  will  tell  its 
people  that  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  talked  about  "the  money  changers" 
and  have  said  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  miscreated. 

So  I  ask  Senators  please  to  wake  up. 
because  if  they  do  not.  one  of  these  days 
it  will  be  too  late. 

Let  us  do  what  we  should  to  change 
our  laws  in  such  ways  as  to  correct  in- 
equities and  protect  and  defend  our- 
selves. But  let  us  not  make  statements 
from  which  our  enemy  can  obtain  com- 
fort, statements  which  will  enable  that 
Government  to  say  to  its  people. 
"Haven't  we  been  telling  you  that  the 
capitalistic  system  is  no  good?  Now  we 
have  the  proof,  because  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Senators  are  saying  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  taking 
advantage  of  the  American  veterans." 

Mr.  President,  some  may  say  that  what 
lamsayingnowisahttleharsh.  On  the 
other  hand,  certainly  some  of  the  things 
that  some  Senators  have  said  today  about 
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me  and  about  the  people  in  whom  I  Ibe- 
lieve  and  about  the  party  in  which  I  lie- 
heve  have  been  rather  rough,  too. 
However,  I  know  that  those  Senators  do 
not  mean  such  things. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  those  Senators 
that  they  are  making  a  mistake,  and  they 
should  stop  it. 

After  all.  we  are  faced  with  a  great 
threat,  in  the  form  of  communism  or 
socialism,  or  whatever  one  may  care  to 
call  it — a  system  of  government  which 
threatens  us.  both  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically. Then  why  do  Senators  give 
comfort  to  our  enemy,  by  means  of  their 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 
Why  do  they  make  it  possible  for  our 
enemy  to  broadcast  to  its  people  that 
U.S.  Senators  have  talked  about  the 
money  changers  and  about  the  evils  of 
the  private  enterprise  system,  and  about 
taking  advantage  of  Americans?  Why 
do  Senators  make  such  statements? 

Certainly  we  can  vote  to  correct  the 
mistakes  which  are  made  in  this  country, 
and  to  correct  any  inequities  which  have 
developed.  But  certainly  they  can  be 
corrected  without  having  Senators  in- 
dulge in  personalities  and  accusations 
such  as  the  ones  I  have  listened  to  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  should  stop 
making  such  statements;  Senators  should 
stop  giving  comfort  to  our  enemy. 

Let  all  of  us  stand  foursquare  behind 
the  American  system  of  government,  or 
the  private  enterprise  system,  which  it 
really  is. 

Yes;  let  us  correct  it.  Let  us  do  what 
we  should  to  correct  it.  But  let  us  stand 
by  it  and  let  us  praise  it.  Let  us  praise 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  insurance 
policies,  who  have  invested  their  money 
in  insurance  companies,  who  are  now 
buying  mortgages  so  that  GI's  and  other 
wage  earners  can  buy  homes.  Let  us 
have  a  little  praise  for  the  American 
people  who  saved  their  money,  because 
all  the  bank  deposits  are  represented  by 
the  deposits  of  millions  of  Americans — 
wage  earners,  GI's,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them. 

Let  us  have  a  little  praise  for  our  com- 
panies, which  are  represented  by  millions 
and  millions  of  stockholders  who  are 
common  folks,  who  are  wage  earners, 
who  are  Gl'r,  who  are  widows,  who  are 
widowers,  who  are  schoolteachers  on 
annuities,  who  are  living  off  their  in- 
terest. Without  the  money  of  the  people 
who  buy  the  mortgages  we  are  talking 
about  tonight,  there  would  be  one  thing 
this  Congress  would  be  doing  now.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  millions  and  millions 
of  American  people  who  saved  money  to 
buy  mortgages,  and  if  they  did  not  have 
the  money,  the  Congress  would  be  faced 
tonight  with  the  problem  of  furnishing 
Government  money  to  buy  those  mort- 
gages. 

So  let  us  give  these  people  a  fair  re- 
turn on  their  savings,  because  their 
costs  have  gone  up.  their  grocery  bills 
have  gone  up,  everything  they  buy  has 
gone  up.  Even  Senators  today  are  get- 
ting $22,500  a  year.  When  I  came  tc  the 
Senate  15  years  ago  the  salary  of  Sena- 
Tors  was  $10,000.  Why  is  not  one  who 
saved  $10,000  from  hard  work— and  most 


of  the  money  comes  from  that  kind 
of  people — entitled  to  an  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  over  what  he  was  getting 
10.  or  15.  or  20  years  ago? 

Let  us  cut  out  the  chaff  and  get  down 
to  the  wheat.  Let  us  use  commonsense. 
Let  us  defend  this  great  system  of  ours. 
Let  us  correct  the  inequities.  But  let  us 
not  destroy  our  system.  Let  us  not.  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  say  things 
our  enemies  can  use  against  us  and 
quote  to  the  people  of  China  and  other 
peoples  throughout  the  world  to  whom 
we  would  like  to  sell  our  idea  of  gov- 
ernment. Let  us  not  put  into  their 
mouths  words  that  they  can  quote  to  the 
people  of  China.  Malaya,  and  backward 
countries,  that  the  private  enterprise 
system,  the  American  system,  the  capi- 
talistic system  is  no  good  because  cer- 
tain high  officials  in  that  system  said 
it  was  not  good.  Let  us  not  do  it.  Be- 
heve  me,  I  feel  that  way  about  it.  I  am 
begging  Senators  to  be  careful,  because 
we  are  up  against  it,  so  far  as  an  enemy 
is  concerned,  both  economically  and 
militarily. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  touched  by  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  but 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
quote  from  an  article  from  a  Washington 
Republican  "socialistic"  newspaper,  the 
Evening  Star,  of  January  26,  1959.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Your  Money's 
Worth — $8  Billion  a  Year  for  Interest." 
The  article  reads: 

Ten  cents  of  every  dollar  in  Federal  taxes 
In  the  next  fiscal  year  will  go  for  interest 
on  Treasury  securities.   •    •    • 

Today  the  national  debt  is  around  $282.7 
billion,  not  much  higher  than  at  the  close 
of  World  War  11.  But  the  yearly  payment 
by  the  Treasury  to  security  holders  is  over 
$8  billion — an  upsurge  of  more  than  70  per- 
cent. 

This,  I  think,  is  where  the  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans  can  have  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion,  and  we  are  willing 
to  go  to  the  country  on  this  issue. 

I  am  still  quoting  from  the  article: 

It's  a  tale  that  cries  out  for  explaining, 
for  while  there  will  be  congressional  debates 
on  spending  for  farm  supports,  veterans' 
benefits,  housing,  foreign  aid.  etc..  there 
will  be  little  nose  about  this  far  bigger 
chunk  of  spending. 

And  the  reason  Is  that  Congress  can't  do 
a  thing  about  this  expense.  Once  the  Treas- 
ury has  pledged  to  pay  a  specified  rate  to  a 
buyer  of  its  obligations,  it  must  pay  tha't 
rate  for  the  life  of  the  obligation. 

The  article  then  eoes  on  to  discuss  the 
President's  message  and  his  estimate  of 
$8.1  billion  for  debt  interest  alone  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1960. 

This  is  a  very  good  point  for  all  of  us  to 
think  about.  We  can  go  home  and  talk 
to  our  people  about  this  issue. 

I  quote  further  from  the  article : 

What  has  been  happening?  A  key  point 
is  that  it  has  not  been  an  accidental  swelling 
In  spending.  Rather,  it  has  been  the  result 
of  deliberate  poUcles. 

We  do  not  have  to  talk  about  Malaya. 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union.    We  do  not 
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have  to  talk  about  what  may  happen  In 
other  countries. 

I  resume  reading  from  the  article: 

First,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  been 
encouraging  rising  interest  rates  across  the 
board  through  most  of  this  decade.  In  sim- 
plest words,  the  theory  has  been:  Higher 
costs  of  borrowing  money  will  restrict  spec- 
ulative actlvltt^s  by  curbing  marginal  bor- 
rowing, and  'bis  will  help  restrain  price 
rises. 

Let  us  not  talk  about  the  Democratic 
Party  and  charges  of  socialism.  This 
policy  was  supported  by  Republicans 
through  the  last  decade,  in  my  own  ex- 
perience. Let  me  tell  Senators  what 
that  policy  is.  I  am  quoting  from  the 
article: 

Second,  under  President  Eisenhower  the 
heads  of  the  Treasury — 

After  having  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem set  the  policy — 

Under  President  Elsenhower — 

A  Republican  President,  although  he 
is  denied  by  some — 

the  heads  of  the  Treasury  have  not  fought 
the  higher  borrowing  costs — as  did  the  Treas- 
ury chiefs  under  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman.  In  simplest  words,  the 
position  of  the  Treasury  in  this  era  has 
been — 

This  is  very  important  and  this  is  the 
Issue  we  will  carry  to  the  country— 

The  Treasury  should  not  get  special  pro- 
tection against  a  general  rise  in  borrowing 
costs.  The  Treasury  is  Just  another  bor- 
rower competing  for  available  funds,  and  It 
should  compete  as  others  do — meaning  the 
Treasury  must  pay  the  price  (the  Interest 
rate)   demanded  by  lenders  for  cash. 

The  result  of  these  policies  has  been  that 
as  the  Tretisury  has  borrowed  new  cash  In 
recent  years  and  replaced  maturing  I  o  U's 
with  new  ones,  it  has  paid  higher  and  higher 
rates. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
sues before  the  American  people  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  by  Sylvia  Porter, 
from  which  I  have  been  reading,  printed 
in  the  Recohd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  26.  1959| 

Eight  Billion  a  Year  for  Interest 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Ten  cents  for  every  dollar  In  Federal  taxes 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  will  go  for  interest  on 
Trersury  securities. 

This  slice  of  the  budget  Is  second  only  to 
that  taken  by  the  catchall  "major  national 
security."  It  dwarfs  the  7  cents  of  every 
doll.ir  going  for  all  veterans'  services  and 
benefits,  tops  the  8  cents  of  everv  dollar 
going  for  all  farm  programs. 

Of  the  billions  pouring  into  the  Treasury 
in  the  year  starting  in  mid- 1959,  more  than 
•8  billion  will  be  automatically  set  aside 
for  public  debt  interest. 

This  total  represents  a  new  peak  in  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  debt,  compares  with  an 
annual  interest  load  of  $1  billion  as  recently 
as  1940. 

Today  the  national  debt  is  around  $282.7 
billion,  not  much  higher  than  at  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  But  the  yearly  payment 
by  the  Treasury  to  security  holders  Is  over 
«8  billion — an  upsurge  of  more  than  70 
percent. 

It's  a  tale  that  cries  out  for  explaining:  for 
while  there  will  be  congressional  debates  on 


spending  for  farm  supports,  veterans'  bene- 
fits, housing,  foreign  aid,  etc.,  there  will  be 
little  noise  about  this  far  bigger  chunk  of 
spending. 

And  the  reason  is  that  Congress  can't 
do  a  thing  about  this  expense.  Once  the 
Treasury  has  pledged  to  pay  a  specified  rate 
to  a  buyer  of  Its  obligations,  it  must  pay 
that  rate  for  the  life  of  the  obligation. 
When  the  President,  in  his  budget  message. 
estimated  $8.1  billion  for  debt  Interest  alone 
in  the  1959-60  fiscal  year,  he  wasn't  exag- 
gerating one  bit. 

What  has  been  happening?  A  key  point 
Is  that  it  has  not  been  an  "accidental" 
swelling  in  spending.  Rather,  it  has  been 
the  result  of  deliberate  policies. 

First,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  been 
encouraging  rising  Interest  rates  across  the 
board  through  most  of  the  decade.  In 
simplest  words,  the  theory  has  been:  "Higher 
costs  of  borrowing  money  will  restrict  specu- 
lative activities  by  curbing  marginal  borrow- 
ing, and  this  will  help  restrain  price  rises. 
When  business  is  swinging  upward,  the 
costs  of  borrowing  money  should  properly  go 
up,  too.  Only  when  business  is  declining 
should  we  expect  lower  borrowing  costs." 

Second,  under  President  Eisenhower,  the 
heads  of  the  Treasury  have  not  fought  the 
higher  borrowing  costs— as  did  the  Treasury 
chiefs  under  President  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Truman.  In  simplest  words,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  in  this  era  has  been: 
"The  Treasury  should  not  get  special  protec- 
tion against  a  general  rise  in  borrowing 
costs.  The  Treasury  is  Just  another  borrow- 
er competing  for  available  funds,  and  it 
should  compete  as  others  do — meaning  the 
Treasury  must  pay  the  price  (the  interest 
r:ite)   demanded  by  lenders  for  ciish." 

The  result  of  these  policies  has  been  that, 
as  the  Treasury  has  borrowed  new  cash  in 
recent  years  and  replaced  m:it urine  I  O  U'3 
with  new  ones,  it  lias  paid  higher  and  higher 
rates. 

In  World  War  II  the  going  interest  rate  on 
loni^-term  Treasury  bonds  was  2'.  pc-cent 
a  year.  Today  the  going  rate  on  similar 
bonds  is  over  4  percent  a  year— the  Treasury 
can't  get  much  cash  even  at  that  rate. 

Sure,  the  United  SUites  can  "afford"  to- 
day's debt  and  Interest  load- but  that 
doesn't  make  $8  billion  a  year  in  interest 
alone  any  less  staggering. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Prc.<;idcnt,  this 
is  the  central  issue  developed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  I  see 
it.  A  few  moments  ago  I  read  from  an 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
commercial  rates  on  short-term  paper 
are  fallinc:.  The  Senate  is  now  about  to 
pa.ss  a  bill  pei'mitting  higher  interest 
rates  which  will  act  as  a  magnet  to  draw 
up  interest  rates  on  the  money  the  U.S. 
Treasury  must  borrow. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Congress  is  not  in- 
creasing the  rates.  Concress  is  increas- 
ing the  ceiling  under  which  the  Admin- 
istrator, in  his  judgment,  in  the  months 
or  years  to  come,  may  increase  the  rates. 
The  law  from  tlie  very  beginning  of  FHA 
permitted  a  ceiling  o:  6  percent  on  the 
great  bulk  of  mortgages.  At  no  time  has 
the  Administrator  of  FHA,  either  under 
the  Democrats  or  under  the  Republicans, 
increased  the  interest  rate  to  6  percent. 
At  the  moment  it  is  5 ''2  percent.  Con- 
gress is  not  increasing  the  rate.  It  is 
simply  increasing  the  ceiling  to  which 
the  Administrator  jan  go,  if  he  wishes  to 
go  and  thinks  it  is  necessary 
Mr.  CARROLL.    I  know  that. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  tried 
to  leave  the  impression  that  Congress  was 
setting  the  rate.  Congress  Is  not  set- 
ting the  rate.  It  is  setting  the  maximum 
ceihng  to  which  the  Administrator 
may  go. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  knows  that  if  Congress  sets  the 
standard,  the  agency  will  conform  to  the 
standard.  We  had  this  question  before 
us  last  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  fui'ther? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  want  to  answer  the 
Senator  for  just  a  moment.  There  was 
debate  on  this  que.stion  last  year.  We 
increased  the  Interest  rate  ceiling  and 
within  a  short  time  the  actual  rate  was 
raised  to  the  new  ceiling.  I  ask  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  I  am 
correct  about  this.  I  think  we  wanted 
to  set  the  interest  rate  at  4 ',2  percent. 
The  other  side  did  not  agree  with  us.  It 
wanted  ^^4  percent.  Today  we  are  will- 
ing to  go  up  one-quarter  of  a  percent 
from  our  4 '2  percent  of  last  year  and 
hold  the  rate  at  4^4  percent.  But  now 
the  standard  is  not  high  enough.  Now 
the  other  side  is  requesting  5*4  percent. 
That  is  the  issue  before  this  body.  The 
issue  will  be  carried  to  the  country.    The 

point  I  wish  to  make  is  this 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  May  I  finish?  I 
shall  be  through  in  just  a  moment. 

Some  have  said  that  the  diflflculty  Is 
tiiat  the  home  builders  must  get  money, 
and  that  there  is  a  tight  money  market. 
It  is  said  that  venture  money  will  not 
move  into  the  home  building  market,  and 
we  cannot  get  the  money  at  less  than 
5' 4  percent. 

However,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very 
important  point.  When  we  set  the 
standard  at  5' 4  percent,  that  acts  as  a 
magnet  and  it  will  draw  up  the  interest 
on  Government  bonds.  That  is  the  one 
great  danger  we  ought  to  be  thinking 
about. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Several  Sen- 
ators ai-e  absent  from  the  Chamber.  It 
is  a  reasonably  late  hour.  I  have  talked 
with  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
and  to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  give 
me  an  estimate  as  to  how  much  longer 
he  desires  to  speak. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  will  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  one  of  the  reasons  I 
had  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  that  I  did  not  want  the  Senator 
to  leave  the  impression  that  we  were 
trying  to  create  a  great  scare. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  I  am 
attempting  to  do  now  is  to  get  some  esti- 
mate as  to  how  long  It  will  be  before  we 
can  conclude  this  evening.  I  hope  the 
Senator  can  give  me  some  idea  as  to  how 
long  he  will  take.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborough]  wants  to 
address  the  Senate  for  10  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Spark- 
man]  would  like  to  have  5  minutes. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  can  give 
me  an  indication  of  how  long  he  would 
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like  to  speak,  I  should  like  to  reach 
unanimous  con.'?ent  on  a  time  to  have  a 
vote.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1  and  other  Senators  are  attend- 
ing a  meeting  and  would  like  to  be  pres- 
ent for  the  vote.  We  would  like  to  notify 
them  as  much  in  advance  as  we  can. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  will  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  believe  the  record 
is  ."^o  clear  with  respect  to  the  actions  of 
both  the  Roosevelt  administration  and 
the  Truman  administration  with  refer- 
ence to  stabilizing  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
been  leading  the  N.ition  down  to  ruin 
and  socialism,  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  now  yields  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough] may  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes;  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman]  may  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  have 
1  minute. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
have  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  tliat  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough I  may  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes;  that  the  Senator 
fiom  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman!  may  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes: 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSENl  may  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  1  ight  to  object 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
de.sire  .some  time? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  re- 
serve not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHN.«ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 
I  hope  we  can  get  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  ot)ject.  I  should  like 
to  reserve  5  minutes  for  myself.  I  may 
not  use  the  time,  but  I  should  like  to  re- 
serve it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
Senator  has  said  all  he  intends  to  say 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have,  unless  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  answer  some  remark. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  request  to  include  the 
request  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  SO  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  now  ask  the  attaches  of  the 
Senate  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  to  please 
notify  all  absent  Senators  that  we  have 
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not  to  exceed  35  minutes  before  we  come 
to  a  vote.  I  ask  attaches  to  ask  Sena- 
tors to  return  to  the  Chamber.  We  ex- 
pect to  have  a  vote  on  this  question  this 
evening.  I  should  like  to  have  final 
action  on  the  measure  this  evening,  and 
I  should  like  to  request  the  yeas  and 
nays,  if  they  have  not  t>een  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Gore  amendment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  Monroney  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  decision  is  announced  I  accept 
the  Gore  amendment  as  an  amendment 
to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on  the 
Monroney  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  tell  Senators  exactly  how 
long  it  will  be  befoie  the  vote  is  taken. 
There  ai-e  35  minutes  of  possible  debate. 
If  all  Senators  use  all  time  we  will  vote 
at  10:05.  If  any  Senator  is  very  prudent 
and  wants  to  take  no  chance  he  should 
be  here  about  5  minutes  before  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  pa.s.sage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment,  have  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  s\ifficient  second? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Monroney 
amendment,  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thought 
the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  ordered. 
May  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  an  agreement,  on 
passage  of  the  bill,  that  debate  will  not 
exced  15  minutes  for  each  side?  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  be 
limited  to  not  exceed  15  minutes  for 
each  side.  We  can  yield  the  time  back 
if  we  do  not  use  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  state  his  request  again? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  15  minutes 
of  debate,  pro  and  con,  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  heard  a  good  bit  of  discussion 
about  the  cost  of  the  high  interest  rates 
proposed  in  the  Republican  amendment 
which  was  placed  in  the  bill. 


The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  vote  is  taken  on  the  Monroney-Gore 
amendment  and  after  the  time  is  con- 
sumed on  the  bill  that  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  vote  on  passa-e  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  will  not  have  any 
other  intervening  amendments  offered 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  f 
should  like  to  inform  the  majority  lead- 
er that  there  are  some  amendments 
which  will  not  requii-e  any  time,  but 
there  are  some  amendments  more  or 
less  technical  in  nature  and  some  more 
or  less  minor  things  v.e  have  been  hold- 
ing back.  It  will  take  a  few  minutes  to 
get  action  on  those. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  agreeable,  so  long  as  we  do 
not  use  time.  The  items  can  be  con- 
sidered and  can  be  accepted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discu-ssion 
about  the  high  cost  of  interest  rates. 
Let  us  stop  and  consider  for  a  moment 
what  the  higher  interest  rates  cost  in 
terms  of  actual  services  to  the  people,  in 
the  way  of  the  goods  they  use,  the  houses 
in  which  they  live,  or  the  equipment 
which  might  be  used  by  them. 

I  heard  testimony  given  today  by  a 
qualified  economist  before  a  Senate 
committee  on  what  a  higher  interest 
rate  actually  means  in  terms  of  school 
construction.  In  traveling  over  my 
home  State  last  fall,  I  was  told  many 
times.  "We  voted  bonds  for  a  new  school- 
house— we  voted  bonds  for  a  new  jail— 
we  voted  bonds  for  a  new  city  hail — 
we  voted  bonds  for  a  new  library  build- 
ing— or  for  some  other  public  building — 
but  before  we  could  get  the  plans  drawn 
and  approved  there  was  a  change  in 
the  interest  rates  and  we  could  not  build 
the  building  we  planned  because  of  the 
increased  interest  rates." 

Sometimes  an  increase  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  denies  a  community  the  benefit 
of  another  building,  another  schoolhouse. 
another  courthouse,  or  another  public 
library. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  actual  figures 
for  one  school  district  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  which  was  discu.ssed  today 
by  an  economist  from  the  department 
of  economics  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, who  testified  before  a  Senate 
committee.  He  cited  the  case  of  a 
school  district  where  a  bond  issue  was 
voted  last  year  for  the  building  of  a  new 
25-room  school  building.  Before  the 
bonds  could  be  marketed  and  before  the 
architect's  plans  could  be  approved,  the 
interest  rates  went  up  1  percent.     With  , 
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the  same  capital  amount  of  bonds  to  be 
marketed,  the  architect  had  to  redraw 
the  plans.  What  was  the  effect  on  those 
plans?  It  was  necessary  to  cut  five 
rooms  from  the  school  building.  That 
is  an  actual  case.  It  was  necessary  to 
build  a  20-room  schoolhouse  Instead  of 
a  25-room  schoolhouse  because  of  a  1 
percent  increase  in  interest  rate.  That 
is  what  the  Republican  high  interest  rate 
means.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  are 
140.000  school  rooms  short  in  the  United 
States  of  America  this  year.  That  is 
why  there  are  so  many  seats  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  this  year  and  so  few  on  the 
Repuhlican  side. 

However.  I  want  to  warn  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  in  the  Senate,  that  the 
Democratic  Party  made  a  pledge  to  the 
American  people  that  it  would  flight 
these  high  interest  rates  and  this  hard- 
money  policy,  yet  the  first  bill  we  have 
to  consider,  which  comes  from  the  com- 
mittee, would  "kite"  the  interest  rate  on 
Government-guaranteed  loans. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see so  aptly  pointed  out.  there  is  no  bet- 
ter security  in  the  world  than  the  se- 
curity which  has  the  endorsement  of  an 
American  family,  of  a  husband  and  wife 
signing  their  personal  pledge  that  they 
will  pay  the  note,  guaranteed  by  a  mort- 
gage on  a  piece  of  real  estate,  which  is 
their  home,  and  then  guaranteed  by  all 
the  resources  and  might  and  power  of 
the  American  Government. 

Governments  fail  at  times,  but  private 
property  remains.  Sometimes  property 
Is  lost,  but  a  man  carries  out  his  obli- 
gations. 

This  Is  the  type  of  gilt-edged  security 
which  is  better  than  anything  else.  This 
Is  the  pledge  of  an  honorable  man  to 
pay  for  his  home,  secured  by  the  real 
estate,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  has  reported  a  bill 
which  says  that  despite  the  pledge  of 
payment  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  pledge  of  payment  by 
the  family,  and  the  security  of  the  mort- 
gaged home,  we  are  going  to  permit  the 
interest  rate  to  be  "kited"  another  half 
percent.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
rate  was  raised  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  bill  as  originally  introduced 
did  not  have  that  provision  in  it  I  am 
a  coauthor,  but  it  did  not  have  this  in- 
terest rate  Increase  as  it  was  originally 
Introduced.  As  amended  in  the  commit- 
tee, this  bill  raises  interer^t  rates  one-half 
of  1  percent,  not  only  for  veterans'  loans 
but  for  all  loans  under  the  bill. 

We  have  given  an  example  as  to  what 
happens  to  the  number  of  rooms  that 
must  be  cut  out  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion of  a  schoolhouse  if  the  interest  rate 
Is  raised  just  1  percent.  The  raising  of 
the  interest  rate  1  percent  for  a  bond 
issue,  with  respect  to  a  25-room  school- 
house,  cut  off  5  rooms  from  the  school 
That  has  happened  all  over  this  coun- 
try. We  would  not  have  such  a  shortage 
of  housing,  such  a  shortage  of  public 
buildings,  or  such  a  shortage  of  schools, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  monun.ental  in- 
crease in  the  interest  rate  which  has 
occurred  In  the  past  6  or  7  years. 
How  much  has  it  gone  up? 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suspect,  if  the  Senator 
will  look  into  the  situation  with  respect 
to  the  5^4  percent  interest  rate,  that  on 
a  25  or  30-year  mortgage  the  owner  will 
wind  up  paying  more  for  the  interest 
than  for  the  house  itself. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes:  that  often 
happens.  Furthermore  the  house  usu- 
ally has  one  room  less  in  it.  It  there- 
fore becomes  necessary  to  crowd  the 
children  into  fewer  rooms.  That  is  one 
factor  that  has  been  overlooked.  Mr. 
President.  We  talk  about  the  increment 
that  goes  to  the  moneylenders.  How 
about  looking  into  what  it  is  costing  the 
people?  It  is  costing  the  people  a  great 
deal  more.  It  results  in  cheaper  hou.scs, 
in  inadequate  houses,  in  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  rooms  in  a  home,  in  an  inadequate 
number  of  school  rooms,  in  smaller  li- 
braries, in  smaller  fire  stations,  in  smaller 
public  buildings  of  all  types.  The  buyer 
not  only  pays  more,  he  gets  less.  The 
size  of  his  house  is  reduced;  its  space 
taken  up  by  bigger  interest  rates..  For 
every  one-half  percent  increase  in  inter- 
est rates,  there  are  fewer  square  feet  in 
the  home.  Cheaper  and  fewer  home 
appliances,  and  fewer  cubic  feet  of 
breathing  space  for  the  family. 

Our  gro.ss  national  product  in  1957  was 
$440    billion.     Our    total    debt    in    this 
country,   public   and   private,   has   been 
estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a  trillion 
dell.irs.   or   $750   billion.     Of   that   $750 
billion,  at  the  end  of  1958.  $56  billion  was 
represented  by  State  and  local  indebted- 
ness.    In  other  words  State  and  local 
government   indebtedness   is   up   to   $56 
billion.    The  U.S.   Government   indebt- 
edness is  about  $280  billion.     The  private 
indebtedness  is  about  $415  billion.     Al- 
together the  combined  public  and  private 
debt  of  this  country  is  about  $750  billion. 
When  we  raise  the  interest  rate  even  by 
one-half   of    1    percent   on    Government 
guaranteed  loans,  we  might  as  well  rec- 
ognize that  the  interest  rate  will  go  up 
by  at  least  1  percent  on  loans  that  are 
not  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
What  will  it  cost?     What  will  be  the 
result  so  far  as  the  cost  of  an  interest  rate 
increase  on  the  S750  billion  public  and 
private  debt  in  tliis  county  is  concerned^ 
At  1  percent,  it  will  cost  $7 '2  billion  per 
year  in  increased  interest  rates.     At  2 
percent  increase  the  additional  interest 
rate  cost  is  $15  billion  per  year  on  our 
total  debt. 

Mr  President,  we  might  well  ask  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  last  6  years 
During  the  la.st  6  years  the  interest  rates 
on  high-grade  municipal  bonds,  of  the 
bipger  cities,  that  is.  have  gone  up      I 
take  my  information  from  Standard  and 
Poors  Inde.x  of  Municipal  Bonds.    These 
are  high-grade  municipal  bonds.    These 
are  not  the  bonds  of  the  smaller  cities 
or  smaller  school  districts.   These  are  the 
high-grade  municipal  bonds.    These  are 
the  gilt-edge  bonds.     They  have  gone 
up  from  2  percent  to  3.84  percent    That 
is  what  has  happened  in  about  6 '/a  years 
That  is  nearly  double.  Mr.   President 
The  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  the 
httle  school  districts  are  the  ones  that 
are  paying  through  the  nose  at  much 


higher  rates.     I  am  talking  about  the 
gilt-edge  municipal  securities  now,  when 

1  say  their  interest  rate  has  gone  up  from 

2  percent  to  3.84  percent  in  the  last  6 
years. 

In  the  field  of  U.S.  Government  bonds, 
from  which  the  income  la  taxaMe,  lii 
1954  the  average  Interest  rate  was  '2.53 
percent.  Now  it  is  3.80  percent,  which  is 
an  increase  of  nearly  l»i  percent,  in  less 
than  5  years.  That  interest  rate  on  U.S. 
Government  bonds  has  been  going  up 
fast.  Of  course  the  private  debt  inter- 
est rate  has  gone  up  even  faster. 

We  have  heard  Senators  across  the 
aisle  argue  that  we  have  a  budget  to 
consider,  and  that  we  must  balance  the 
budget.  One  would  think,  to  hear  that 
kind  of  talk,  that  it  was  a  golden  calf 
that  was  being  rai.sed  up.  The  Republi- 
can budget  has  about  as  much  goveni- 
mental  sanctity  as  the  golden  calf  had 
of  reli?^ious  validity.  What  will  happen 
to  the  bud!;et  in  this  spiral  of  interest 
rate.-':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  extend  my  time 
by  1'2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  is  recognized. 
%«r.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  according  to  press  re- 
ports, must  refinance  about  $80  billion 
of  our  $280  billion  public  debt  this  year. 
An  authorized  increase  in  interest  rates 
in  this  bill  is  an  invitation  to  the  money- 
lenders to  hold  the  Treasury's  feet  to 
the  fire.  "The  Government  has  already 
guaranteed  a  half  percent  more,"  they 
will  say.  "and  we  can  get  a  half  percent 
on  the  bonds."  If  the  rate  goes  up.  on 
$80  billion,  a  half  of  1  percent  is  $400 
million  a  year.  In  10  years  it  is  $4  billion 
more  in  interest  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  at 
prevailing  rates. 

Tliat  is  of  great  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.     It  has  been  said  that  those 
protecting    the    veterans    want    to   raise 
these  rates.     I  have  the  honor— and  I 
am  proud  of  it^and  am  grateful  to  this 
Senate  for  that  honor  to  serve  now  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate.     I  .say  that  an  increase 
in  interest  rates  on  their  homes  is  not 
what  will  protect  the  veterans  of  the 
United  States.     We  will  not  protect  them 
by   kilmg    up    the    interest    rate.     If   we 
want  to  protect  the  veterans,  this  's  not 
the  way  to  do  it.    Incidentally,  the  pro- 
visions for  the  veterans  is  onlv  a  small 
part   of   the   bill.     This   is   a   National 
Housing  Act.    It  orovides  for  veterans' 
housing  and  for  college  dormitory  hous- 
ing and  for  public  housing,  and  for  vir- 
tually all  kinds  of  housing.     Kiting  the 
Interest  rate  will  cripple  the  colleges  by 
raising  the  tost  of  building  their  dormi- 
tories, and  raising  the  rent  they  charge 
students,  with  the  result  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  handle  the  population 
explosion  which  took  place  after  World 
War  n.    Colleges  will  not  be   able  to 
handle  the  students  who  will  be  crowd- 
ing them.    The  result  wUl  be  that  there 
will  be  fewer  dormitory  rooms  and  dass- 
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rooms  in  the  colleges  for  college  students 
to  go  into. 

We  have  heard  the  talk  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  we  should  let  the 
interest  rate  work  up  and  down.  This 
bill  would  work  it  up.  not  down.  There 
is  no  play  up  and  down  in  it.  It  Is  all 
up.  no  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ex- 
tended time  of  the  Senator  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  goii^  to 
carry  out  my  pledge  and  obligation  to 
the  American  people  and  vote  to  keep 
interest  rates  down. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
have  listened  to  all  the  debate  on  this 
question.  I  have  listened  to  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  a  great  deal 
of  agreement.  I  believe  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  voted  imanimously  in 
favor  of  the  interest  increase. 

Certainly,  no  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  our  side  of  the  aLsle  wanted  to 
increase  the  rate.  We  have  fought 
against  it  year  after  year.  It  was  last 
year  that  we  finally  agreed  to  a  rise  in 
tlie  interest  rate  from  4 '2  percent  to 
4^4  percent,  and  tied  it  to  the  going  FHA 
rate  on  section  203' b)  mortgages,  with 
one-half  of  I  percent  in  between.  We 
wrote  that  provision  into  law;  that  the 
VA  interest  rate  should  never  be  higher 
than  a  half  percent  below  such  FHA 
rate. 

It  became  apparent,  however,  watch- 
in-:  the  VA  starts  and  applications  and 
appraisal  requests  which  came  in.  that 
the  program  had  simply  become  stymied. 
All  the  testimony  before  us  dealing  with 
the  subject  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
only  way  we  could  get  the  VA  program 
going  was  to  loosen  the  interest  rate 

We  did  not  set  the  rate  at  5' 4  percent 
V/e  set  the  ceiling  at  S'i  percent.    It  may 
very  well  be  that  the  interest  rate  will 
go  to  5'4  percent.    I  do  not  know.    That 
is  up  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.    I  realize  that  the 
intrrest   rat^s   were   much   lower   back 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration  and 
during   the  Truman   administration.     I 
wish   we   still   had   low  Interest  rates 
However,  as  a  matter  of  reality,  we  do 
not  have  them.    Back  In  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations  we  had   bond 
purchases  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
winch  stabilized  the  market.    That  prac- 
tice was  terminated  even  before  the  Tru- 
man administration  went  out  of  office. 
We  have  not  had  that  operation  since 
that  time.     Interest  rates,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  have  gone  up. 

I  have  not  liked  the  increases  any  bet- 
ter than  any  other  Senators.  I  have 
taken  my  place  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
have  spoken  against  these  Increases.  I 
made  one  of  the  first  speeches,  back  in 
the  early  part  of  1953,  against  rising  in- 
terest rates,  and  I  pointed  out  then  what 
the  effect  would  be. 

However,  we  are  not  living  in  the 
Roosevelt  adminlstraUon.  We  are  not 
living  In  the  Tnunan  administration. 
We  are  living  In  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, and  interest  rates  are  higher. 
The  question  is  do  we  want  housing?  I 
realize  that  if  we  pump  money  into  the 
Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  AasociaUon. 
we  can  buy  mortgages,  and  in  that  way 
cv lai 


we  can  get  money.  However,  we  had  a 
great  fight  yesterday  on  direct  home 
loans  to  veterans  living  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  not  the 
proposal  here  discussed  and  offered  by 
the  Senator  -from  Oklahoma  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  direct  loan  program  which 
yesterday  we  voted  to  cut  in  half  by  al- 
most a  unanimous  vote? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  the  same 
effect. 

Mr.  SPAFIKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senate  by  a 
large  majority— I  do  not  recall  exactly 
what  the  vote  was — voted  against  it. 
Would  not  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  be  inconsistent  with  the  ac- 
tion of  yesterday? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     It  would  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  completely 
on  what  is  involved.  All  of  us.  of  course, 
deplore  the  fact  that  interest  rates  have 
gone  up.  We  deplore  inflation.  The 
price  of  automobiles  has  gone  up.  as  has 
the  price  of  everything,  and  so  has  the 
interest  rate.  To  pick  out  one  item  and 
think  we  can  correct  it  by  this  means  is 
wholly  a  false  way  to  approach  the 
matter.  , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  By  the  way,  in  keeping 
With  the  suggestion  he  made  about  this 
being  a  direct  loan  program,  the  Gore 
amendment  is  now  a  part  of  the  Mon- 
roney  amendment.  This  is  what  it  does. 
First  of  all,  in  order  to  operate,  the 
amendment  will  require  $165  miUion  to 
be  put  up  by  the  Treasury,  and  that  is 
an  expenditure.  In  other  words,  the 
added  impact  on  the  budget  immediately 
is  $165  million.  When  that  is  done,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
can  turn  around  and  reactivate  its  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  of  approximately  $2 
billion,  with  which  to  buy  mortgages  at 
par. 

I  should  like  to  follow  that  thinking 
a  little  further.  In  1954.  Congress 
changed  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  from  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
described  to  what  was  planned  eventually 
to  be  a  private  corporation,  and  to  use 
its  services  just  Like  farm  credit  opera- 
tions and  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  opera- 
tions and  many  other  operations  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  the  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association;  and  also  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Since 
that  time,  $37  million  worth  of  stock 
has  been  bought  by  private  individuals. 
There  are  37.000  shares  held  by  4,064 
stockholders. 

Do  Senators  realize  what  they  are 
doing  now?  We  will  be  wiping  out 
these  stockholders  CMnpletely.  We  will 
be  taking  away  $37  million  which  has 
been  subscribed  by  private  stockhold- 
ers, and  we  will  wipe  the  stockholders 
out  of  existence.    We  will  be  wiping  out 
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a  private  conxjration  and  turning  it 
into  a  Government  operation,  which  not 
only  is  required  to  buy  mortgages  at 
par,  but  also  cannot  even  make  a  serv- 
ice charge  for  its  operation.  So  again 
Congress  will  have  to  appropriate  money 
in  order  to  operate  the  association 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  order  to  bo  fair 
about  it.  if  the  Monroney  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to.  it  ought  also  to 
appropriate  money  to  reimburse  the 
owners  of  the  $37  million  worth  of  .stock 
which  those  persons,  in  reliance  upon 
the  law.  bought  in  this  corporation 
should  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  the  only 
right,  fair  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Otherwise,  the 
Government  would  be  taking  money 
without  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  we  would  be 
taking  it  away  without  due  process  of 
law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  wiU 
the  Senator  j-ield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  vield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  state  that  all 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to  this  proposal? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Democratic  and 
Republican  members  alike. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  the  members  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  vote  was 
unanimous.  Some  of  lis  did  not  want 
to  do  it.  but  we  simply  said— and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  remem- 
ber this — that  it  was  the  only  wav  in 
which  we  would  get  housing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  I  shared  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  voting  as  I  did.  But  it  seemed  to  me 
perfectly  clear  that  the  only  alternative 
was  to  pump  a  lot  of  money  into  FNMA. 
That  would  have  caused  all  the  penny- 
pinching  budget  balancers  to  raise  their 
voices  all  over  again  and  would  have 
enabled  them  to  clamor  about  how  we 
wild-eyed  spenders  wanted  an  unbal- 
anced budget. 

We  were  carrying  a  heavy  enough 
lead  with  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  so  with  reluctance  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  I  felt  that  we 
were  not  prepared  to  pour  a  lot  of  money 
into  FNMA  because  we  did  not  want  to 
kill  the  housing  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  exactly  correct.  We 
were  trying  to  report  a  bill  which  would 
become  law,  in  the  first  place,  and  would 
produce  housing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  against 
high  Interest  rates  as  much  as  Is  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  agree  to  do  everything 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
available  to  the  Government  money  at  as 
low  an  interest  rate  as  It  is  possible  to 
obtain. 
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I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  or  in- 
tegrity or  ability  of  any  who  may  dis- 
agree with  me.  but  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  fMr.  Spark- 
man]  for  the  sense  of  responsibility  he 
has  demonstrated  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation.  I  commend  his  committee  and 
every  member  of  it,  headed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PulbrightI,  be- 
cause I  think  the  choice  is  this  simple. 
We  can  have  either  speeches  about 
houses,  or  we  can  have  houses. 

The  Senator  knows,  and  I  know,  that 
It  is  very  popular  to  be  against  high  in- 
terest rates.    I  am  against  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  chastise  or  criticize 
anyone  who  may  want  to  make  a  record. 
But  the  record  I  want  to  make  and  the 
record  I  want  the  Senate  and  Connress 
to  make,  is  a  responsible  record  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  We  can  be  proud  of  it 
if  we  let  the  free  enterprise  system  oper- 
ate to  build  some  houses. 

I  am  willing  to  begin  tomorrow  morn- 
ing to  do  everything  within  my  power  to 
use  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  money;  but  I 
will  not  do  it  on  this  bill  because  such 
action  will  not  provide  any  housing  for 
veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  object  at 
this  time.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  the  floor.  I  shall  not  object  when 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  com- 
pleted his  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  intended  to  fit  my  re- 
marks in  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  said. 

Mr.  LONG.     I  withdraw  my  objection 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I.  too.  voted  in  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  a  different  vote  from 
the  one  I  cast  last  year  on  the  very  same 
question.  I  should  like  to  state  the  rea- 
son I  did  so  in  fairne.^s  to  myself  and 
the  committee,  especially  the  Sonator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1,  who 
worried  about  this  problem  as  much  as 
I  did. 

I  felt  that  such  action  would  be  a  dis- 
crimination again-st  the  veteran.  We 
would  be  cutting  out  around  him  and 
preventing  him  from  having  access  to 
the  money  market,  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  have  access.  There  simply  is 
not  enough  money  around  for  this  pur- 
pose to  supply  him  with  the  direct  loan, 
which  is  all  this  amounts  to,  in  order  to 
Rive  the  veteran  who  wants  it  a  real  op- 
portunity to  get  a  home  under  the  VA 
bill.  The  market  under  the  VA  bill  had 
dried  up.  Yet  if  we  put  up  more  dol- 
lars, which  was  what  was  wanted  in 
order  to  go  forward,  that  money  would 
be  used  up,  and  the  source  would  dry  up 
again. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  proposal 
will  work.    But  we  can  give  it  a  trial. 
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When  we  come  to  some  broad-scale 
proposal  on  interest  rates,  even  if  it  is 
4Vi  percent.  I  will  pledge  my  vote  now 
against  a  raise;  but  in  this  particular  de- 
tail we  would  be  discriminating  against  a 
particular  group  of  people.  That.  I 
think,  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  correct.  I  have 
the  same  doubt.  I  .^hall  do  all  I  can 
to  help  pull  down  interest  rates,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  veteran.s  who  are  en- 
titled to  homes.  That  is  what  the  adop- 
tion of  this  kind  of  prosmm  would  do. 

First.  I  am  confident  it  would  never 
be  signed  into  law.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  that,  but  I  believe  that  to  be 
true. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  what 
is  good  for  the  veterans.  The  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported 
a  bill  which  was  passed  yesterday  by  a 
vote  of  almost  three  to  one,  which  pro- 
vided for  increased  interest  rates.  The 
House  opposed  such  a  proposal  repeat- 
edly in  the  past.  But  it  was  up  against 
the  reality  of  the  situation  this  time. 

The  two  largest  veterans  organizations 
in  the  country,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  American  Legion,  have 
both  ur.ged  Consre.^^s  to  adopt  flexible 
interest  rates,  which  we  have  done.  I 
do  not  think  those  organizations  yield 
to  anyone  in  their  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  vetcans. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi?ld? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  probably  use  up 
my  2  minutes  now.  I  received  a  tele- 
gram, copies  of  which  were  undoubtedly 
sent  to  many  Senators. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  on  his  own  time'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 
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The  American  Legion  respectfully  requests 
your  supnort  of  lr;-islation  to  raise  the  In- 
terest ceiling  on  GI  loans  to  5'^  percent. 


The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have 
concurred  in  that  request.  The  Veterans 
of  Pjrci-n  Wars,  through  their  legisla- 
tive committee,  speaks  for  a  million  vet- 
erans. I  believe  the  American  Legion 
speaks  for  2  million  veterans. 

So  with  all  re  pect  to  our  vcrv  genial 
friends  who  have  been  talking  about  the 
moneychangers  in  the  temple  who 
should  be  chasti.-ed  with  whip's  and 
scorpions.  Wall  Street  bloated  bankers 
and  everything  else,  here  are  the  monry- 
chanf-'Co  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  in  the  American  Lcirn  who  re- 
spectfully importune  ConL;ress  now  to 
raise  the  interest  rate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  conclide  with  this  statement.  I  think 
it  represents  the  feeling  of  every  Sen- 
ator on  the  committee.  It  was  dista.ste- 
ful  to  us.  but  we  felt  it  was  ncces.sary  to 
act  as  we  did  if  we  were  to  provide  hous- 
ing. That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
We  are  trying  to  produce  housing  for 
American  families.  We  are  not  disturb- 
ing the  FHA  rate  or  the  general  rate 
We  are  changing  some  of  the  rental 
property  rates,  where  that  was  necessary 
in  order  to  get  the  programs  off  the 
ground,  without  seeking  to  change  it  in 
the  veterans'  program.    We  are  making 


it  more  or  less  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  housing  program  for  one  purpose 
and  one  purpose  only,  namely,  to  pro- 
duce decent  homes  for  American  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  Senator  who  might 
yield  time.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  before  the  vote.  I  have 
li.^cned  very  carefully  all  evening  to 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  well  organized 
attack  upon  this  administration,  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  respon:  ible  for  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  that  high  interest  rates 
are  a  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 

I  have  repeatedly  denied  that  that  was 
the  case,  not  this  year,  but  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
read  the  Record  of  tonight  and  get  from 
that  Record  any  evidence  or  any  proof 
of  any  kind  that  this  administration  has 
a  hiqh  interest  rate  policy,  or  that  it  is 
respon.sible  for  hi'-her  interest  rates  than 
prevailed  before  the  Ei.senhower  admin- 
istration came  into  power  6  years  ago. 
I  say  there  has  not  been  one  item  of  proof 
placed  in  the  Record  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  hiuh  interest  rates,  as  they 
are  called,  can  be  traced  to  the  policies 
of  the  Ei-senhower  administration. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  debate  that 
the    Federal    Reserve    Board    has    some 
authority  in  the  matter  of  credit;  that 
it   is  able   to   influence  credit  through 
monetary  controls  which  it  has.     I  chal- 
lenge the  opposition  to  introduce  a  bill 
w  hich  will  curb  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.    I  challenged  them  last 
year    to    do    this.     The    challenge    was 
ignored.     If  they  wish  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  question  of  interest  rates,  and 
if  they  are  sincere  in  their  attacks  in 
respect  of  this  matter,  ^hey  should  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  where  it  can 
be  gripped,  namely,  in  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.    They  know  it. 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  will  dare  come' 
before  Congress  with   propo.sed   legisla- 
tion which  will  curb  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  they  know 
it;  and  I  do  not  believe  they  will  dare 
propo.se  le<-'i.';lation  which  would  curb  the 
powers  of  tlie  '^ederai  Re.'^erve  Board. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator   from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
yield;  I  have  only  a  few  moments  in 
which  to  speak.  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  for  a  long  time,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  yield  at  present. 

It  has  been  said— and  correctly— that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Beard  is  a  creature 
of  the  Congress,  not  a  creature  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports  to 
the  Congress;  and  the  Congress  is  the 
place  in  which  they  .^^hould  come  to  grips 
with  the  situation,  if  they  really  liiean 
what  they  say  about  high  interest  rates. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  very  tired  of  hear- 
ing interest  rates  made  a  political  foot- 
ball; but  I  have  been  hearing  it  for  the 
past  few  years.  If  they  really  mean  what 
they  have  said,  if  they  really  mean  to 


come  to  grips  with  it.  let  them  vote  to 
proceed  in  a  way  by  which  that  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  statement 
he  made  a  moment  a«o.  I  am  in  support 
of  that  statement.  I  stand  with  him  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment ;  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  vote  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  available  time  been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  reserved  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  been 
merged  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  so  that  they 
now  constitute  only  one  amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Those  two  amend- 
ments do  not  now  stand  separately  be- 
fore us.  do  they? 

The  PRES  [DING  OFFICER.  They  do 
not. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Can  the  two 
amendments,  which  now  have  been 
merged  into  one.  be  stated  at  this  time, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate?  My 
amendment  freezes  the  interest  rates  on 
GI  housing  and  Capehart  housing  mort- 
gages. The  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore] 
provides  for  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  support,  at  par,  for  mort- 
gages issued  in  the  future.  I  think  both 
amendments  should  now  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSSN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Ivlr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Monroney  amendment  as  modified  by 
the  Gore  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
asked  that  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
be  read. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in- 
asmuch as  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment would  l>e  purely  technical,  I  with- 
draw my  request  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well.  • 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  the  committee 
amendment.    On  this  question,  the  yeas 
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and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Mame  [Mr. 
MusKiEl.  who  is  unavoidably  absent.  If 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKKl  were  present  and  voting,  he 
wotild  vote  "yea."  If  l  were  at  Uberty  to 
vote,  I  vote  "nay."  Accordingly.  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
AiTOERsoN  and  Mr.  Chavbz],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mttr- 
RAYl.  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiil,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  absent  on 
ofiScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neitbeeger]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  suid  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wn-EY]  are  detained  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger]  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  27, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 27 


Bartlett 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Humphrey 

Jackson 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Bible 


Johnston,  S.C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Langer 

Long 

Magnuson 

McGee 

McNamara 

NAYS — 58 

Bridges 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrd.  Va. 


Monroney 

Morse 

Pastore 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RusseU 

Smith 

Symington 

Yarborough 


Capehart 
Carlson 
Case,  N.J. 
Case,  S.  Dak. 


Chtirch 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Engle 

Ervln 

Prear 

Pulbrlght 

Green 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Anderson 

Be&ll 

Chavez 

Clark 

Ellender 


Hennlngs 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Javiu 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Lausche 

Mansfield 

Martin 

McClellan 

Morton 

MOGS 

Mundt 


Prouty 
Robertson 

SaltonstaU 
Schoeppel 
Scott 
Smathers 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Talmadgs 
Thurmond 
WUUams,  N.J. 
Williams.  Del. 
Young.  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Goldwater 

Kuchel 

McCarthy 

Murray 

Muskle 


Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

WUey 


So  Mr.  MoNRONEY's  modified  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
modified  Monroney  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  housing  subcommittee. 
The  information  I  have 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  informa- 
tion that  contractors  are  doing  work 
on  $1,139  million  worth  of  projects  for 
Capehart  housing  for  the  military. 
This  work  is  under  construction  loan, 
and  will  not  be  put  under  final  insured 
mortgage  until  the  buildings  are  com- 
pleted and  insured  mortgages  can  be 
issued. 

Of  those  contracts,  $660  million  are 
privately  financed.  Unless  some  retro- 
activity is  provided  on  projects  on  which 
final  insurance  has  not  been  issued,  those 
contractors  face  bankruptcy  because 
they  must  discount  4^4  percent  mort- 
gages to  sell  them  in  competition  with 
mortgages  with  higher  rates. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is.  since  authorization  has  been  given 
for  increasing  Capehart  housing  loans 
from  4 '4  to  5  percent.  Will  there  be 
retroactivity  to  see  that  the  contractors 
now  building  the  projects  can  finance 
their  loans,  when  final  mortgages  are 
issued,  at  the  going  rate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  subject  is 
covered  on  page  6  of  the  report.  Of 
course,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  interest  rate  will  be  in- 
creased, and  if  so,  to  what  extent;  but 
in  the  report  the  Commissioner  is  given 
responsibility  for  working  out  an  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  authority 
given  to  the  Commissioner  to  prevent 
contractors  who  are  engaged  in  $660  mil- 
lion worth  of  work  from  going  bank- 
rupt? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  read  the  second  paragraph,  com- 
mencing on  page  6  of  the  report,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  FHA  Commissioner  to 
make  certain  that  all  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  a  change  in  interest  rates  are 
fairly  treated. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Perhaps  that 
would  mean  those  contractors  could  ob- 
tain financing,  not  at  4V4  percent,  but  at 
the  higher  level  if  so  set  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  anything  at  this  time  witii  reference 
to  the  details  of  how  those  arrangements 
will  be  worked  out,  because  I  am  frank 
to  say  I  do  not  know.  We  must  remem- 
ber that,  as  conditions  are  today,  even 
though  there  is  in  effect  a  4 ''4  percent 
rate,  actually  there  are  discounts  which 
amount  to  4  or  5  points.    That  in  effect 

means 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  knows  that  2  months  after  the 
rates  for  Capehart  housing  had  been 
increased,  there  was  notice  that  the  new 
interest  rates  would  be  effective.  There 
was  insurance  against  bankruptcy  by 
reason  of  a  statement  that  there  will  be 
95  instead  of  100  percent  sales  of  those 
mortgages  when  completed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  before  the 
bill  comes  out  of  conference,  between 
the  two  committees  we  shall  do  our  best 
to  get  from  the  FHA  Commissioner  an 
outline  of  the  plan  he  intends  to  put  into 
effect.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  see  it  is 
fair  and  equitable. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
First.  I  thank  this  body  for  the  cour- 
teous attention  it  gave  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Second.  I  i^hould  like  to 
address  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Information  hr\s  come  to  me  that  a 
number  of  lenders  have  incorporated  in 
their  instruments  of  morts;age  a  pro- 
vision conditioned  upon  the  future  action 
of  Congress;  namely,  that  if  the  Congress 
should  increase  the  interest  rate  in  the 
future,  the  mortgages  thus  signed  would 
carry  into  the  future  and  require  a  higher 
interest  rate.  I  have  received  calls  from 
my  own  State,  and  information  with  re- 
spect to  other  States. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  if  the  bill  con- 
tfiins  any  provision  which  would  validate 
or  invalidate  such  an  undertaking 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know  of  no  par- 
ticular case,  but  I  understand  that  there 
are  some  pending  contracts  which  carry 
that  provision.  However,  not  a  single 
executed  contract  carries  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  there  are  some  tech- 
nical amendments  which  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  wishes  to  offer  and 
which  are  acceptable  to  the  minority  I 
a.sk  that  they  be  called  up. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I 
ask  to  have  read. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
an  additional  one-half  minute? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  one- 
half  minute  to  Uie  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  would  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee if  such  an  undertaking  had  been 
entered  into  and  such  a  loan  had  been 
approved? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  FHA  Commissioner  would  have 
approved  such  a  contract;  but  if  such 
a  contract  had  been  entered  into  and 
had  been  approved.  Congress  could  do 
notliing  about  it.  Congress  could  not  up- 
set a  contract.  However,  I  am  of  the 
opinion— and  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
we  shall  certainly  check  on  this — that 
the  FHA  Commissioner  would  not  have 
approved  a  contract  with  such  a  provi- 
sion in  it.     I  shall  check  on  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  check  it 
before  the  bill  goes  to  conference? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  said  we 
shall  check  on  it. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman  1  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  stated  by  the 
clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  99.  in  line  18.  in  the 
committee  amendment  after  the  word 
"homes",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided. 
That  in  a  case  where  certification  of  need 
has  been  denied  by  such  State  agency,  the 
Commissioner  may,  upon  application  of 
the  mortgasor,  take  such  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  140. 
line  10.  in  the  committee  amendment! 
after  the  word  "than",  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "three"  and  insert  "five  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  70. 
line  21,  in  the  committee  amendment  il- 
ls proposed  to  strilce  out  "$88,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$8,000  " 

On  page  99.  line  9.  it' is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "The"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "Ip  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  insurance  of 
mortgages  on  properties  or  projects  de- 
signed for  use  as  nursing  homes,  the  " 

On  page  99.  hne  18.  after  "No"  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  "such '. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  118, 
line  21.  in  the  committee  amendment 
after  the  word  "persons",  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "and,  where 
a  local  public  housing  agency  has  deter- 
mined that  the  acquisition  and  repair. 
rehabilitation  or  remodehng  of  existing' 
dwellings  by  the  local  public  agency  for 
u.se  as  a  low-rent  housing  project  is  in 
the  public  interest  of  the  community,  to 
provide  that  the  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  vested  by  law  in  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  and  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  shall  be 
employed  in  such  manner  as  will  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  undertaking 
and  carrying  out  of  such  project  by  such 
local  public  housing  agency." 

On  page  123.  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  Sec.  404.  as  follows: 

Src  404  Section  7  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  or  1937.  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amiiidcd  by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the 
foilowinK  new  subsection: 

"(C)  Where  a  local  public  housing  agency 
hn.s  determined  nud  certified  to  the  Public 
Housing  Commissioner  and  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Admlnl.';trator  that  the 
acqul:.ition  and  repair,  rehabilitation  or  re- 
modelim,'  of  existing  dwellings  by  the  local 
public  agency  for  u.se  as  l')w-rent  housing 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Administrator 
shall  employ  the  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  vested  In  them  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  m  such  manner  as  shall  facilitate  and 
encourage  the  undertaking  and  carrying  out 
of  such  a  low-rent  housing  project  by  such 
IcK-al  public  housing  agency,  and  the  annual 
report  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  Include  Information  on  the 
number  of  such  ca.ses  and  the  manner  In 
which  such  functions,  powers  and  duties 
were  so  employed  and  exercised  In  such 
cases. '■ 

It  is  propo.sed  to  correct  section  num- 
bers thereafter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
whether  tlie  amendment  in  effect  would 
strike  out  .'^ection  404  of  the  bill 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  section 
404.  which  the  amendment  seeks  to 
strike  out.  has  to  do  with  the  acquisition 
of  existing  housing  for  public  housing 
projects.  That  section.  I  have  been  told 
by  my  good  friend  from  Alabama,  was 
inadvertently  left  in  the  bill  when  it 
was  before  the  committee.  I  am  in- 
formed that  had  the  Senator  known  the 
section  was  in  the  bill  he  would  have 
moved  to  strike  it  out  in  the  committee, 
and  I  suspect  he  would  have  had  the 
necessary  votes  to  do  so.  I  therefore  do 
not  intend  at  this  late  date  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  good  friend  by  objecting 
to  the  deletion  of  an  extremely  salutary 
provision.  My  reason  for  not  doing  so, 
in  addition  to  my  feeling  of  warm  affec- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  is 
that  in  my  opinion  under  existing  law 
presently  existing  housing  can  be  ac- 
quired for  public-housing  sites.    In  that 
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connection  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  section  9  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
The  Authority  may  make  loans  to  public- 
housing  agencies  to  aosUt  the  deTelopment, 
acquisition,  or  administration  of  low-rent- 
housing  or  alum-clearance  projects  by  such 
agencies. 

Section  2,  subsection  (5)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  provides  in  part  that 

The  term  "development"  means  any  or  all 
undertakings  necessary  for  planning,  flnanc- 
mg  ( Including  payment  of  carrying  charges) . 
land  acquisition,  demolition,  construction, 
or  equipment.  In  connection  with  a  low- 
reut-houslng  or  slum -clearance  project — 

And  includes  in  the  definition  of  "con- 
struction activity"  the  "reconstruction, 
remodelmg.  or  repair  of  existing  build- 
ings." Since  this  provision  is  clear  In 
existing  law.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  delete  the  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman  1. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  70, 
line  20,  in  the  committee  amendment,  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  "(1)"  immediately 
following  "(c)." 

On  Page  70,  between  lines  21  and  22, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following : 

(2)  Section  203(b)(6)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  InserUng  before  the  period  a 
colon  and  the  following:  "Provided.  That  no 
service  charge  shall  be  allowed  in  the  case 
of  any  mortgage  which  Is  insured  under  this 
Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959." 


planning  agenclea,  or  In  the  absence  of  any 
Buch  planning  agency  In  any  State  to  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  government 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
acceptable  to  the  Administrator  as  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  section, 
for  the  provision  of  planning  assistance  (in- 
cluding BiuTreys.  land  use  studies.  url>an  re- 
newal plans,  technical  services,  and  other 
planning  work,  but  excluding  plans  for 
specific  public  works)  to  (1)  cities,  other 
municipalities,  and  counties  having  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  fifty  thousand  according 
to  the  latest  decennial  census,  and  (2)  any 
group  of  adjacent  communities,  either  in- 
corporated or  unincorporated,  having  a  total 
population  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  decennial  census  and 
having  common  or  related  urban  planning 
problems  resulting  from  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman  1. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  an  amend- 
ment to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  a 
technical  amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  not.  but  It  Is 
an  amendment  we  have  agreed  to  take 
to  conference. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  for  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
identified  as  2-4-59 — D. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clkrk.  It  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  section  320(a)  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

Sec.  320.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "To  faclliUte  urban  planning 
for  smaller  communlUes  lacking  adequate 
p'.p.nnlng  resources,  the  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  make  planning  granU  to  State 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
smaller  cities,  cities  of  50.000  or  less,  in 
the  States  which  at  the  present  time  do 
not  have  State  planning  agencies,  in 
order  that  they  may  participate  in  urban 
planning  funds.  The  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
designate  an  existing  State  agency,  pro- 
vided that  State  agency  is  acceptable  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  fund. 

There  is  no  money  complication,  nor 
are  there  any  interest  rates  involved,  I 
will  explain  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  on  Senate  bill  57  is  complete  and 
it  is  very  clear. 

At  this  point,  the  bill  Is  not  in  many 
respects  satisfactory  to  me.  Neither  does 
It  Jibe  with  the  recommendations  which 
I  have  spread  on  the  record. 

But,  much  as  I  disagree  with  some  of 
the  provisions,  I  am  happy  that  the  bill 
has  been  somewhat  improved  through 
discussions  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

There  are  many  good  things  In  the 
bill.  There  are  some  features  with 
which  I  simply  cannot  agree  because  I 
am  one  who  believes  that  a  major  obli- 
gation of  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
the  American  people  is  to  make  every 
practical  move  within  his  power  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  budget  without  hamper- 
ing any  of  the  really  vital  functions  of 
the  Government. 

One  of  these  functions,  of  course.  Is 
our  housing  program. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  happy  with  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands.  I  am,  on  the  other 
hand,  convinced  that  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  completed  its  ac- 
tion and  the  respective  bills  of  the  two 
Houses  are  considered  in  conference,  the 
budget-balancing  philosophy  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  of  the  American  people 
will  have  prevailed. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  Senate  bill  57.  In  doing 
so,  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I  re- 
serve the  definite  right  to  vote  against 
the  housing  bill  in  its  final  form  if  it  does 
not  follow  a  sound  fiscal  policy  and  still 
assure  the  continuation  of  a  housing 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 


can people.  That  kind  of  bill  Is  possible, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  to  Senators 
throughout  this  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  all  the  technical  amendments 
been  agreed  to  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  understand  whether  the  Senate  took 
action  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill.  There  is  a 
limitation  of  debate  of  15  minutes  on 
each  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First.  Mr.  President. 
I  announce  to  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  the  meeting  contem- 
plated for  9:30  tomorrow  morning  will 
be  held  at  10:30  instead,  because  the 
hour  is  pretty  late. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  the  discussion  of  the  bill  went 
forward  in  the  utmost  of  good  spirit.  It 
was  a  spirited  debate  at  times,  but  there 
was  gracious  forbearance  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  reassert  the  premise  I  stated  on  the 
first  day  of  the  discussion.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  I  believe  that  an 
administration  which  maintains  a  hous- 
ing agency  with  nearly  11.000  people  and 
gathers  all  the  experience,  background, 
and  wisdom  of  that  group  to  prepare  a 
balanced,  integrated  bill,  should  have 
the  measure  adopted,  and  that  the 
measure  should  not  be  departed  from 
unless  everything  is  pretty  carefully  con- 
sidered. I  think  the  administration  bill 
was  a  good  one.  It  failed  in  the  vote  on 
the  substitute,  and  so  I  cannot  accept 
the  present  bill. 

It  has  been  contended  that  we  will 
make  only  a  little  hole  in  the  budget 
dike,  but  one  little  hole  will  beget  an- 
other. So  it  becomes  an  open  invita- 
tion, once  it  is  done,  to  exceed  the  budget 
estimates  in  other  respects,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  go  down  that  road. 

I  think  the  bill  Is  adequate.  Points 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  from  time 
to  time  that  it  is  an  inadequate  meas- 
ure for  the  problems  and  the  challenges 
which  are  presently  before  us.  As  I 
think  about  it,  I  think  about  the  old 
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cowpoke  who  went  into  Nieman  Marcus' 
store  in  Dallas,  Tex.  „  He  looked  around 
at  all  the  fancy  gadgetry.  When  the 
saleslady  came  up,  she  said,  "Is  there 
something  I  can  show  you?"  He  was 
rather  shy  and  timid,  but  he  said,  "Lady, 
I  ain't  never  seen  so  many  things  that 
I  could  do  without." 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  this 
country  to  do  without  a  few  things  in 
the  interest  of  a  balanced  budget,  in 
order  to  keep  these  inflationai-y  fevers 
dampened  down.  For  that  reason,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  bill.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  President. 

Several  Senators.     Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  condition  that  the  minority  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  our 
time  is  yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  from  both  sides. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray  I, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O'MahoneyJ  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  NeubergerI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez  1,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender  I, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur- 
ray), the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
Muskie  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
NeubergerJ  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  O'MahoneyJ  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Wiley]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60 
nays  28.  as  follows: 


February  5 


Bennett 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Case,  S,  Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 


Anderson 
Bcall 
Chavez 
Ellender 


NAYS — 28 

Dworshak 

Ea-stland 

Ervln 

ooldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Martin 

McCIellan 

Mundt 

KOT  VOTING 

Kuchel 
Murray 
Mu.skie 
Neuborger 


1959 


Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 
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OMnhoney 
Wiley 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bib!e 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Can:- on 

Capehart 

Carroll 

•  a.se,  N  J. 

Churrh 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dotld 

Dovii;la« 

Kngle 

Frear 

Ful  bright 

Gore 

Oreen 

Gruenlug 


Hart 

H.irtke 

Hayden 

He  linings 

HIU 

Huniphrpy 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Juhnaon.  Tex. 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Langer 

Lauach* 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 


McCarthy 

McOee 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Mor.se 

Morton 

Moss 

Pa.store 

Prouty 

Proxinire 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smather» 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Williams.  N  J. 

Yarborough 

Younpr,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


So  the  bill  (S.  57)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  pa.^sed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  all  necessary  clerical 
and  technical  chanKes.  includinR 
changes  in  section  numbers  and  cross- 
references  in  the  engrossed  bill  (S.  57)  to 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  the 
provision  and  improvement  of  housins 
and  the  renewal  of  urban  communities, 
and  for  other  purpo.«es. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  AIRPORT  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  46 
Senate  bill! . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Leglslative  Clerk.  The  bill  (S. 
1),  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  in 
order  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purp>oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


HOUSE  BILL  ORDERED  TO  LIE  ON 
THE  TABLE 
The  bill  (H.R.  2256)  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  direct  loans; 
to  remove  certain  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  interest  on  guaran- 
teed loans:  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  today  it  ad- 
journ lintil  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  fMr.  Spark- 
man  I,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr 
FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Capehart],  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  worked  so  dili- 
gently and  so  long  and  so  effectively  to 
pass  an  eflective  housing  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate.    I  realize  that  many  doubts  had  to 
be  resolved.     I  realize  that  judgments 
did  not  always  agree.    However,  as  the 
result  of  many  hours  put  in  by  this  very 
able  committee,  we  have  tonight,  by  a 
more  than  2  to  1  vote,  passed  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  which  does  not  dot  every  "i" 
or  cross  every  "t  '  or  completely  embrace 
each  word  of  the  President's  plans  as 
submitted  by  the  Housing  Commissioner. 
However,  if  the  administration's  esti- 
mate is  correct  and  if  its  prophesies  are 
true,  and  if  its  statements  are  accurate, 
the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  wili 
come  within  $35  million,  under  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  of  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides. 

The  bill  must  go  to  conference.  I  do 
not  know  what  will  come  out  of  confer- 
ence. I  know  some  people  would  like  to 
have  everything  thrir  own  way.  I  am 
one  of  them.  However,  legislation  Is  a 
matter  of  give  and  take.  We  have  made 
some  concessions.  We  have  adjusted 
our  views.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  con- 
ference the  House  and  Senate  can  reason 
together  and  come  out  with  a  bill  which 
will  be  Rood  for  the  country.  I  hope  It 
It  Will  be  satisfactory  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  does  not  take  much  reasoning.  It 
docs  not  take  much  time,  it  does  not  take 
much  effort  to  be  against  something.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  a  great 
deal  of  effort  and  a  preat  deal  of  work 
to  produce  something  constructive. 
Whether  we  will  be  able  to  do  that  and 
get  ajireement  with  the  Executive,  no 
one  knows. 

However,  we  have  done  our  best  In  the 
Senate,  and  the  vote  just  cast  in  behalf 
of  the  bill  shows  that  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  Mrmbers  of  the  Senate 
believe  it  is  the  best  bill  that  could  be 
obtained.  I  believe  that  if  the  other 
body  and  the  coequal  branch  of  govern- 
ment .spend  as  much  time  in  attempting 
to  meet  our  views  as  we  have  spent  try- 
ing to  meet  theirs,  we  will  ultimately 
have  a  bill  which  will  benefit  the  Nation 
and  which  will  build  us  some  much 
ntedcd  housint;. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  efforts, 
and  expre-s.s  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  conclude  action  on  the  airport  bill 
tomorrow  and  then  go  over  until  next 
week.  If  we  complete  action  on  the  air- 
port bill  tomorrow,  we  will  take  up  some 
resolutions  on  the  calendar  which  I 
anticipate  will  be  noncontroversial. 
Then  we  will  go  over  until  next  week. 
Then  we  do  not  expect  to  have  any  roll- 
calls  before  Monday,  week.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  protect  each  Member  in  that 
regard.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  will  have  a  joint  session  on 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  so  that  all  Senators 
may  be  on  record. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  about  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI 
Ihis  is  probably  the  last  bUl  that  will 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
r.nd  Currency  while  I  am  chairman  of 
it.  I  wish  again  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  fine  job  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  done  in  holding  hearings 
on  the  bill  and  in  guiding  it  through  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  man  in  the  Senate 
who  knows  as  much  about  housing  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
majority  leader,  in  his  remarks  about  the 
character  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
bill.  I  think  the  Senate  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  it. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  majority  leader  for  his  assistance 
in  getting  the  bill  under  way  and  in  ob- 
taining the  cooperation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  think  he  has  done  excellent  work  and 
constructive  work  in  having  a  bill  passed 
so  early  in  the  session  to  meet  the  very 
dire  needs  which  have  arisen  in  various 
fields  of  housing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
first.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the 
very  kind  remarks  they  have  made.  It 
is  most  unusual  to  have  a  bill  of  this 
importance  passed  so  early,  not  only  in 
a  new  session,  but  in  a  new  Congress. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  every  Sena- 
tor is  pleased  that  we  have  passed  the 
bill  so  early.  I  am  confident  that  had 
we  waited  until  April  or  May,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  we  could  not 
have  passed  a  better  bill  than  this. 

I  am  confident  that  the  bill  will  pro- 
duce housing.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  in  keeping  with  what  he  said, 
that  a  careful  examination  of  the  bill 
will  reveal  that  practically  everything 
the  administration  asked  for  is  in  the 
bill.  It  may  not  be  exactly  as  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  it  in  every  case, 
but  in  substance  what  was  asked  for  is 
in  the  bill. 

The  bill  reprefents  much  more  than 
most  persons  realize.  It  represents  the 
cooperative  effort  of  the  legislative 
branch,  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, and  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  Its  component 
bodies.  It  is  a  good  measure.  It  will 
produce  housing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
said.  I  repeat:  I  am  proud  of  the  Sen- 
ate; I  am  proud  of  the  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  which  was  willing 
to  go  as  far  as  it  did  in  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  Executive  more  than  halfway. 
I  express  the  hope  that  he  may  be  as 
considerate  of  our  viewpoint  as  we  have 
been  of  his. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
compUment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  know  the  complexities 
nf  the  bill.  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Bmking  and  Currency  years  ago.  So  I 
{>alute  him  for  a  job  well  done. 

I  do  not  quite  share  the  optimism  of 
the  majority  leader.  As  an  example,  by 
a  voice  vote,  the  Senate  adopted  an 


amendment  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark].  In  going  back  and  exam- 
ining the  text  of  the  amendment,  I  dis- 
covered that  an  extra  $150  million  was 
made  available  if  there  were  bona  fide 
applications  for  so-called  urban  renewal 
In  the  text  of  the  bill  itself  as  it  came  to 
the  Senate  there  was  at  least  some  brake 
upon  that  item,  because  the  bill  required 
the  determination  of  the  Administrator 
and  the  approval  of  the  President. 

I  think  those  safeguards  were  taken 
out  of  the  language,  if  I  have  read  the 
amendment  correctly;  so  the  only  de- 
terminant for  the  $150  million  is 
whether  or  not  bona  fide  applications 
are  pending,  u  that  becomes  the  cri- 
terion—and the  word  "may"  was 
stricken,  and  the  word  "shall"  was  in- 
troduced—and if  it  became  necessary  to 
do  so.  the  bill  will  be  very  substantially 
out  of  line  with  the  budget  estimates. 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  complexities 
which  are  involved  in  this  matter;  but 
this  action  reinforces  the  statement  I 
made  earlier  in  the  day  that  we  are 
trifling  with  a  contemplated  budget  bal- 
ance. That  is  one  road  on  which  I  do 
not  want  to  venture,  in  view  of  the  deli- 
cate situation  which  confronts  the 
country  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  recently  quoted 
some  alarming  figures  on  farm  surpluses. 
He  pointed  out  that  by  next  July  we  will 
have  more  than  $9  billion  of  surplus  farm 
commodities  in  Government  inventory 
and  under  loan.  The  cost  of  storage 
and  interest  on  these  Government  stocks 
will  be  a  fantastic  $1  billion  a  year. 

This  certainly  dramatizes  the  need  to 
abandon  outdated  and  ineffective  price 
support  and  acreage  control  programs. 
Continuing  these  programs  would  only 
perpetuate  the  double  taxation  of  the 
American  consumer.  The  consumer  pays 
in  taxes  for  the  purchase  and  storage  of 
these  commodities  and  then  he  pays 
again  in  the  excessively  high  prices  for 
these  commodities  in  grocery  stores  and 
supermarkets. 

These  antiquated  programs  might  be 
defensible  if  they  were  truly  of  assistance 
to  farmers — all  farmers.  But  farmers  in 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  in- 
stance, find  that  rigid  supports  serv^ 
only  to  drive  up  the  price  of  grain  and; 
feed  for  their  cattle  and  poultry. 

The  program  which  this  administra- 
tion has  consistently  recommended  has 
never  been  given  a  real  chance  to  prove 
itrelf.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  such 
emergency  programs  as  the  Soil  Bank 
and  special  surplus  disposal  operations 
have  been  instituted. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  can 
produce  a  body  of  agricultural  legisla- 
tion at  this  session  which  will  eliminate 
the  shackles  on  the  farmer's  elHciency 
and  help  him  to  help  himself. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  on  February  2,  1959,  published 
an  excellent,  hard-hitting  editorial  en- 
titled "Farm  Polly."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Farm  Pollt 

Uncle  Sam  will  spend  nearly  »5ii  billion 
In  the  year  which  ends  next  June  30  on  pro- 
grams to  stabilize  farm  prices  and  farm 
income.     That's  a  record  high. 

Uncle  Sam  wUl  have  by  that  date  more 
than  $9  billion  tied  up  in  surplus  crops 
That's  a  record  high. 

Uncle  Sam  wUl  soon  be  spending  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year  Just  to  store  and 
handle  his  crop  surpluses.  That's  a  record 
blgh. 

Uncle  Sam's  farm  policies  have  faUed  are 
falling,  and  will,  in  the  absence  of  drastic 
changes,  continue  to  fail  in  serving  the  in- 
terests of  Americans  generally. 

Present  systems  of  Government  price  sup- 
ports, being  little  related  to  the  real  market, 
encourage    farmers    to    overproduce    certalri 
basic  crops,  like  wheat  and  cotton.     At  the 
same  time,  modern  technology  makes  It  ever 
easier   for   farmers  to   produce  more   abun- 
dantly:   almost  50  years  ago,  a  man  put  in 
106   hours   of   work   to  produce   100   bushels 
of  wheat;    today  he  puts  in  only  22  hours. 
The  farm  problem— the  problem  of  assur- 
ing  farmers  a   fair   and  stable  Income,   but 
of  doing  so  without  higher  and  higher  cost 
to   all    the    taxpayers — has    many    complexi- 
ties   and    calls    for    many    related    answers. 
But  one  of  them— not  the  only  one — must 
surely  be  to  link  more  realistically  than  now 
the  production  of  basic  crof>s  to  the  needs 
of  the   market.     That   has   been   an   aim   of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  and  particu- 
larly   of   its   Secretary   of   Agriculture,    Mr. 
Benson. 

That  aim  Is  Implicit  In  much  of  the  new 
proposals  that  the  President  and  Mr.  Ben- 
son have  sent  to  Congress.  They  want, 
among  other  things,  to  scrap  the  present 
formula  which  in  a  way  gears  price  sup- 
ports to  conditions  of  1910-14.  They  want 
to  gear  price  supports  to  average  conditions 
over  a  period  of  3  years  prior  to  a  current 
year,  as  has  been  recently  adopted  for  corn. 
This  would  be  accompanied  by  an  end  to 
such  other  controls  as  telling  a  farmer  how 
many  acres  he  can  plant  at  most.  If,  how- 
ever. Congress  prefers  to  retain  the  old 
formula,  then  they  ask  that  they  be  allowed 
to  vary  the  level  of  supports  to  far  lower. 
If  need  be,  than  the  present  Hoor  of  75  per- 
cent of  so-called  parity. 

There  are  mandatory  price  supports  now 
for  12  of  the  250  different  kinds  of  U.S. 
farm  products.  Of  that  12,  3— wheat,  corn, 
and  cotton— "account,"  in  the  President's 
words,  "for  about  85  percent  of  the  Federal 
inventory  of  price-supported  commodities 
though  they  only  produce  about  20  percent 
of  the  total  cash  farm  Income."  Moreover, 
he  points  out,  90  percent  of  the  Government 
outlays  for  price  supports  on  wheat  go  to 
half  the  farms — the  largest  ones — that  pro- 
duce wheat. 

If  the  general  public  were  but  one-tenth 
as  interested  in  this  topic  as  the  larger  wheat 
farmers,  the  President's  new  farm  proposals 
would  fare  much  better  than  they  seem  like- 
ly to  in  this  Congress. 


TRANSACTION   OP   ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).     The  Chair,  upon 

request  of  the  Vice  President,  announces 
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the  following  appointments  by  him  to  fill 
existing  vacancies: 

Mr.  Capehart,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commission. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN  and  Mr.  Keating,  to  be 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Policy. 

Mr.  Capehart,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Territorial  Expansion  Me- 
morial Commission. 

Mr.  FuLBRicHT,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Baard  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Forest  Reser- 
vation Commission. 

Mr.  Javits.  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission. 

Mr.  Hruska,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SAI.TONSTALL.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arinrci  Services: 

Herbert  Fr.-'iik  York,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Defense  Research  Engineering. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  ses.sion.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  ap- 
proximately 15,105  nominations  for 
temporary  and  permanent  appointment 
and  promotion  in  the  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Vice  President's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows: 

Col.  Archie  Hlfidon.  for  appointment  as 
permanent  professor  of  the  US.  Air  Force 
Academy: 

James  P  Henry,  and  sundry  other  persons 
for  appointment  in  the  Re-ular  Air  Force;' 

Geortce  A.  Bennett,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air  Force- 
and  ' 

Francis  L.  Churchvilie,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  permanent  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps;  and 

Henry  W.  Horst.  and  sundry  other  officers 
for  temporary  appointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  CANNON.     Mr.  President,  I  also 
report  favorably  the  nominations  of  22 
major  generals  and  20  brigadier  generals 
in  the  Air  Force  and  8  major  generals 
and  16  brigadier  generals  in  the  Army  as 
well  as   820   Army   nominations   in   the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
I  also  report  the  nominations  of  34  rear 
admirals  in  the  Navy  and   1   brigadier 
general  in  the  Marine  Corps,    Included 
on  this  list  are  the  names  of  Rear  Adm 
Rawson  Bennett  to  continue  as  Chief  ol' 
Naval  Research  for  2  years  and  of  Rear 


Adm.  B.  W.  Hogan  to  continue  as  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for 
2  years.  I  ask  that  these  nominations 
be  printed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  nominations  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  aie  as  follows: 

Brli?.  Gen,  Marshall  Stubbfi.  US  Army,  for 
apHpintment  as  Chief  Chemical  Officer,  U.S. 
Army,  us  major  general  in  the  Repiilar  Army 
of  tlie  United  States  and  as  maj  )r  general 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  State.s. 

MaJ  Gen  John  Frederick  Bohlender,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  Med- 
ical Corps  U.S.  Army),  and  sundry  other 
omrcrs,  fur  appointment  in  tiie  UcKHlar  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

MaJ  Oen  Kenneth  B  Hoh^on  (brlRadler 
general.  I<c'.^ular  Air  Force  i ,  US.  Air  Force, 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  appolnUncnt 
in   tlie  R.Ruhir  Air   Force; 

Rear  Adm.  Rawr.on  Bi'nnett  II,  US  Navy, 
to  be  Chi.'f  of  Naval  Research  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  2  years  with 
the  r;',nk   of   rear  admiral; 

Rear  Adm.  Biirtholomew  W.  Hopan,  Med- 
ical C'urp.s.  US.  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Uc- 
partmcnt  of  the  Navy;  and 

Charles  B  Martell.  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy,  for  perm:\nent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral. 


S  960  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Aci  of  1957  to  afford  the  Civil  Right*  Com- 
mi-ssion  an  additional  2  years  within  which 
to  submit  its  final  report,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(S.-e  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dirksfn  whea  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  iieadlng  ) 
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ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second   time,  and    referred   as 

follows: 

By     Mr.    LANCER     (for    hlnvself,     Mr. 
You.Nc  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON.    Mr.   Mansfield,    Mr.    Kcf.\uver. 
Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Cm-ncH. 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Murray.  Mr    Bhile. 
Mr    Kerr,   Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr    An- 
derson, and  Mr.  McGee)  : 
S  9.53    A   bill    to    provide    economic    a.<!sist- 
ance  to  the  American  Indians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs. 

(Soe  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lancer  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
S.  954.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  permit  certain  alien  crewmen  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  in  excess  of  the 
29-day  period  provided  for  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr  Butler  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  v^hlch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Keating.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr 
Javits)  ; 

S  955.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
18.  United  Slates  Code,  with  respect  to  ob- 
slrucuon  of  court  orders; 

S.  956.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  punish  fl:ght  to 
avoid  proF.ccutlon  for  unlawful  destruction 
of  educational  or  religious  structures;  and 

S.  957.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retention 
and  preservation  of  Federal  election  records 
and  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
compel  the  production  of  such  records-  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  958.  A  bill  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  special  professional  services  needed  in  car- 
rying out  public  school  desegregation  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  communities  In  which  the 
public  schools  are  closed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE   TO 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 
Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  for  ycais  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leas  ues  have  been  fifth  ting  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  Indian  people.    We  have 
introduced    much    legislation,    some    of 
which  has  passed  and  on  some  of  which 
Conmess  ha.s  not  yet  taken  affirmative 
action.     One  bill  in  which  I  have  been 
mo.st  interested  is  a  bill.  S.  809  of  the 
85th   Congress,   which   was  cosponsored 
by  20  Senators,  but  which  did  not  Ret 
out  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
Tliis  bill  is  de.siuned   to  have  the  Con- 
gress  appropriate   $20   million  for   the 
purpose  of  making   loans  or  grants  to 
Indian  tribes  so  that  they  may  encour- 
ai^e   industry   to  operate  a  plant  on  or 
near  their   Indian  reservations  so   that 
It  may  create  jobs  for  the  Indian  people, 
and  enable   them   to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed all  the  year  round  and  earn  suf- 
ficient pay  to  take  care  of  their  families 
with  the  dignity  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  does. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  an  essay  written  by  Mi.ss 
Mary  Ann  Chaconas,  a  student  at  West- 
ern High  School,  Wa.shington,  DC. 
which  won  a  nationwide  contest  and  is 
being  published  by  the  National  Essay 
A.-sociation  of  Lo.s  Angeles,  Calif.,  in  the 
Annual  Anthology  of  High  School  E^sav.s. 
This  essay  is  as  follows: 

Who  Is  the  Savage? 

Movies  of  the  Old  West  picture  Indians 
an  sav:-.gP3.  In  these  films  they  go  on  mer- 
cile.c*  raid.s  and  provolie  bloody  massacres. 
Very  few  tell  the  truth. 

Although  they  were  friendly  to  the  first 
white  men.  the  Indians  were  later  treated 
badly.  They  taught  the  white  men  how  to 
plant  corn  and  traded  with  them  However, 
the  expanding  population  drove  the  Indians 
westward.  At  first  tiiey  seldom  fought  but 
when  the  little  land  they  had  left  was  In- 
vaded, and  when  their  chief  source  of  life 
the  buffalo,  was  killed  for  fun,  they  began 
to  fight  flerceiy.  They  were  excellent  war- 
riors but  they  fought  back  too  late.  As  the 
IndlaiLs  were  defeated  or  signed  treaties, 
white  men  gave  them  the  pleasure  of  living 
on  crowded  rcbcrvations.  usually  consisting 
of  poor  land. 

Who  was  the  real  savage? 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
a  number  of  other  Senators,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Mr.  President,  this  year.  Congress  will 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  to  take 
care  of  people  outside  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  Congress,  therefore,  to  appropri- 
ate $20  million  to  service  properly  the 
needs  of  the  American  Indians  living  on 
reservations  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  fitting  commentary  that 
year  after  year  we  are  falling  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  sums  to  care  for  these 


native  Americans  a«  to  their  health,  edu- 
cation, social  welfare,  employment,  re- 
location, loans  for  housing,  and  chances 
to  earn  a  decent  income. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  has  held 
hearings  In  four  areas  in  North  Dakota 
on  or  near  the  Standing  Rock  Indian 
Reservation.    Port    Kerthold    Reserva- 
tion, Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  and 
Fort  Totten  Indian  Reservation.    Hear- 
ings were  also   held   in  Phoenix.   Ariz., 
and  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  which  covered 
Indian    reservations    in    New    Mexico, 
Arizona.  California,  and  parts  of  Colo- 
rado. Utah,  and  Nevada.    Further  hear- 
ings   were   held   in   Montana,   affecting 
Indian    tribes   in    Montana,   Wyoming, 
and  Idaho.    Propo.sed  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington. Oregon,  and  Oklahoma  had  to 
be  postponed.    Hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate  Indian   Affairs   Subcommittee   and 
conferences    held    by    Glenn    Emmons, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  also  re- 
vealed much  evidence  of  conditions  on 
Indian  reservations.    During  the  course 
of  these  hearings,  much  evidence  was 
received    in    the    form    of    testimony, 
charts,  schedules,  and  statistics  pointing 
to  the  great  needs  and  problems  of  the 
Indian  people.     A  detailed  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  a  result 
of   these   hearings  and   other  material 
gathered  by  the  staff  through  research. 
However,    it    is   necessai-y   to    report 
briefly  on  health,  education,  welfare,  re- 
location, law  and  order,  poor  living  con- 
ditions, low  incomes,  and  the  need  for 
employment  which  make  it  mandatory 
that  this  bill  for  $20  million  to  aid  the 
economy  of  the  Indians  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

HEALTH 

In  the  field  of  health,  we  find  that  the 
Indians  in  practically  every  part  of  the 
country  are  suffering  from  chronic  and 
contasious  illnesses.  Statistics  show 
that  the  tuberculosis  rate  of  the  Indians 
is  121.1  per  100.000  as  compared  with  22.5 
per  100.000  of  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States.  The  pneumonia  and 
influenza  death  rate  among  Indians  is 
114.9  per  100.000  as  compared  with  31.3 
per  100.000  of  the  total  population. 
Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
were  91.7  deaths  of  Indians  under  1  year 
of  age  per  1,000  births,  as  compared  with 
a  rate  of  31.5  per  1.000  hve  births  of  non- 
Indians.  A  survey  of  the  Papago  and 
Navaho  Indians  shows  that  the  infant 
mortality  rate  in  those  2  reservations 
was  approximately  50  percent.  The  life 
expectancy  of  the  American  Indian  is  17 
years  as  compared  with  the  national 
average  of  69  years. 

Among  the  greatest  needs  to  improve 
the  health  conditions  of  the  American 
Indian,  naturally,  are  more  money, 
hygienic  facilities,  and  clinics.  Dr. 
Shaw,  of  the  Health  Branch  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  has  stated  that 
in  a  recent  program  inaugurated  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  astounding  im- 
provement was  shown  in  the  health  of 
the  Indians  in  that  State.  With  com- 
parable funds,  amazing  improvements 
can  likewise  be  realized  in  the  25  re- 
maining States  which  contain  Indian 
reservations. 
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EDtTCATIOW 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  In  this  coun- 
try take  great  pride  in  oiu-  public  school 
educational  system,  it  is  imbelieveable 
that  on  the  Navaho  Reservation  in  the 
1952-53  school  year,  out  of  28,000  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6  and  IC,  less 
than  6,000  attended  school.  With  the 
passage  of  the  Navaho-Hopi  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  there  are  now  22,751  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  in  school, 
and  the  remaining  number  who  are  not 
in  school  are  expected  to  enroll  within 
the  next  year  or  so. 

This  is  one  perfect  example  of  the 
achievement  of  remarkable  results  after 
Congress  has  acted  to  remedy  a  crying 
need,  as  it  has  done  in  its  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  Navaho  and  Hopi  Tribes. 
Testimony  taken  on  the  Papago  Reserva- 
tion shows  that  60  percent  of  the  Papago 
Indians  do  not  speak  English.  Statistics 
such  as  these  are  reflected  on  Indian 
resen'ations  throughout  the  country. 

WELFARE 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  on  the  In- 
dian reservations  is  for  expert  com- 
munity counselors  and  qualified  welfare 
workers.  Many  State  welfare  depart- 
ments are  attempting  to  give  service  on 
reservations,  but  meager  funds  for  this 
purpose  result  in  a  service  which,  where 
existent,  is  on  a  "too  little  and  too  late" 
basis.  Special  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  development  of  additional  child- 
welfare  services  in  Indian  reservations 
would,  in  the  long  run,  save  the  still 
larger  sums  which  will  be  required  to  pay 
the  costs  which  will  be  involved  in  caring 
for  neglected  youngsters  grown  into 
adult  liabilities  of  the  community. 

The  Indian  Bureau  has  pointed  out 
that  the  child-welfare  workers,  in  many 
instances,  are  unable  to  do  any  counsel- 
ing whatsoever  because  of  the  limited 
staff,  and  the  main  duties  performed  are 
only  the  processing  of  applications  for 
welfare. 

RZLOCATION 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  advantages 
of  the  relocation  of  the  American  Indians 
from  the  overcrowded  reservations  to 
areas  where  they  can  obtain  year- 
around  employment  and  better  housing. 
However,  the  program  is  grossly  inade- 
quate and  the  services  rendered  to  the 
relocated  families  are  ineffective  because 
of  the  very  small  appropriation  for  such 
purposes.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  since 
the  relocation  program  has  started  there 
has  been  in  the  past  years  on  the  various 
Indian  reservations  so  great  an  increase 
in  the  birthrate  that  the  relocation  pro- 
gram does  not  noticeably  reduce  the 
number  remaining  on  the  reservations. 

Another  great  need  in  the  relocation 
program  is  to  assure  the  Indians  who 
are  relocated  that  they  will  receive  the 
services  which  are  provided  for  them  on 
the  resei-vation  until  they  are  able  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  new  environ- 
ment. This  would  greatly  reduce  the 
number — 30  percent — who  return  to  the 
reservations  because  of  the  lack  of  these 
services  outside  the  reservations. 

LAW  AND  OSOER 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  on  the 
Indian  reservation  is  that  of  effective 
law  and  order.   In  a  recent  congressional 


report  on  Indian  affairs  a  very  pertinent 
observation  was  made  on  law  and  order 
which  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion on  any  Indian  reservation.  The 
need  for  adequate  law  and  protection  is 
urgent.  Although  the  tribes  are  making 
a  commendable  effort  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
The  existing  conditions  contribute  to 
lawlessness,  a  breakdown  of  morals  and 
morale,  and  an  increase  in  delinquency, 
which  becomes  a  great  burden  upon  the 
people. 

In  1951  the  Indian  Bureau  requested 
of  Congress  and  the  Budget  Bureau  an 
appropriation  of  $1,400,000  for  its  law- 
and-order  program.  It  was  cut  down  to 
approximately  $350,000.  Imagine  a  law- 
enforcement  program  being  cut  down  to 
approximately  one-fourth  of  what  it  asks 
for.  Imagine  Washington,  D.C.,  having 
a  police  force  reduced  by  75  percent  in 
the  face  of  increased  need  for  protection. 
What  could  we  expect  here?  Testimony 
from  police  officer,  Pat  Nelson,  on  the 
Navaho  Indian  Reservation  revealed 
that  the  reservation  needs  38  additional 
police  officers,  plus  20  additional  vehicles 
to  transport  them  over  the  25,000  square 
miles  they  are  supposed  to  cover. 

In  North  Dakota  we  found  the  same 
crying  need  for  law-enforcement  serv- 
ices. In  a  hearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee it  was  testified  tha  one  officer 
takes  care  of  all  Indian  reservations  in 
Montana  and  a  part  of  Wyoming.  The 
testimony  also  divulged  that  because  of 
the  insufficient  funds  for  personnel  and 
facilities,  only  the  more  serious  offenses 
can  be  dealt  with. 

POOR  LIVING  CONDmONS   AND  LOW   INCOMES 

Testimony  adduced  before  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  in  North 
Dakota,  Arizona.  California,  and  Mon- 
tana pointed  to  the  primitive  living  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Indians  live. 
Imagine  a  mother,  father,  and  13  chil- 
ren  living  in  a  one-room  cottage  with 

no  flooring,  no  utilities,  no  water,  and 
no  sanitation. 

It  took  only  a  little  money  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  in  1954  for  the  Ute 
Mountain  and  Southern  Ute  Tribes  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Utes.  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Colorado,  to  con- 
struct model  three-bedroom  bungalows 
for  all  the  families.  These  hemes  are 
comparable  to  the  fine  homes  that  the 
average  American  workingman  lives  in. 
This  is  another  indication  of  what  an 
adequate  appropriation  from  Congress 
can  do  for  the  betterment  of  the  living 
condition  of  the  American  Indians. 

LIVING    CONDITIONS 

The  low-income  level  of  the  Indians  is 
refiected  in  statistics  which  show  that 
some  Indian  families  receive  an  annual 
income,  from  all  sources,  of  as  low  as 
$400  a  family  a  year.  Families  receiving 
$1,200  or  more  are  in  the  minority.  In 
comparable  areas  the  non-Indian 
family's  income  is  usually  $2,500  or  more 
a  year. 

Certain  Indian  reservations  have  been 
f  ortimate,  through  Government  and  pri- 
vate activities,  to  be  located  near  indus- 
tries which  afford  year-round  jobs  for 
the  Indian  people.  An  extension  of  such 
a  program  is  greatly  needed  to  raise  the 
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Income    level    of    the    average    Indian 
family. 

At  a  meeting  called  Jointly  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young]  and  myself  on  January  7,  1957, 
in  my  office,  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  11 
States  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  Department  of  Interior, 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  two  Son- 
ate  subcommittees.  There  were  two  pri- 
mary subjects  of  discussion:  First,  a  plan 
to  bring  more  industrial  plants  to  or  near 
the  various  Indian  reservations  in  the 
United  States;  and  second,  to  urpe  the 
continuing  operation  of  the  Turtle 
Mountain  ordnance  plant  at  Rolla,  N. 
Dak.,  which  hires  almost  exclusively 
Indian  skilled  labor  in  the  production  of 
jewel  bearings  lor  defense  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

After  fully  di.scussinn;  both  of  these  is- 
sues for  almost  3  hours,   in   summary 
these  points  were  reached :  First,  the  In- 
dian people  have  proven  themselves  as 
capable   and   industriou.s,    and   have   an 
excellent  record  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  the  job.    It  was  pointed  out  that 
at  the  Rolla  jewel-bearins;  plant  in  North 
Dakota,  the  turnover  of  employees  was 
only  3  percent,  whereas  in  a  similar  plant 
in  Massachusetts.  employin^T  non-Indian 
lat:or,  the  turnover  of  employees  was  100 
prrcont:  second,  the  Indian  people,  con- 
trary to  some  public  belief,  have  adapted 
themselves  to  a  special  type  of  skilled 
labor;  third,  industrial  plants  have  now 
been  established  on  or  near  Indian  reser- 
vations  in   Rolla.  N.   Dak.;    Gallup.   N. 
Mox. ;   Flagstaff.   Ariz.;   Cherokee,  N.C: 
Lame  Deer.  Mont.;  Casa  Grande.  Ariz.; 
and  Zuni.  N.  Mex.    There  are  also  under 
consideration  plants  in  Oklahoma  and 
Wyoming,  and  in  the  area  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  borders  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon,  and   Idaho  on   the   McNary   siLe; 
fourth,  it  was  pointed  out  that  many 
Indian  reservation.s  have  the  facilities  for 
industrial   power   availability   of   water, 
mcluding  the  use  of  rower,  transporta- 
tion, available  .sites  for  expansion,  and  a 
stable  source  of  labor  supply;  fifth,  the 
Indian  leaders  on  all  Indian  reservations 
have  expressed  the  desire  for  industrial 
plants  to  be  brought  onto  or  near  the 
Indian  reservations  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Indian  peoole.    This  not  only 
will  provide  salaries  for  workers,  but  will 
aid  other  factors  in  the  stabilizing  of  the 
economy  of  these  communities.     At  the 
same  time  it  will  permit  Indians  to  ob- 
tain  jobs   near   their   reservations   and 
near  their  families  and  cultures,  rather 
than   force   them   to  go  to   large   cities 
away  from  their  families  and  traditions. 
This  is  especially  significant,  since  the 
relocation  program  cannot  possibly  ab- 
sorb   enough    Indians    to    stabilize    the 
economy  of  the  Indian  people  living  on 
the  Indian  reservations;  and.  sixth,  the 
Indian  people  through  their  leaders  have 
expressed  the  desire  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  by  obtaining 
stable  and  gainful  employment,  so  that 
they  may   become  self-sustaining,   and 
not  have  to  depend,  any  more  than  is 
necessary,  on  the  services  accorded  by 
the    Federal    and    State    Governments. 
Not  only  will  they  be  more  self-sustain- 


ing economically,  but  It  will  further  es- 
tablish in  them  the  strong  family  and 
community  pride  that  has  always  been  a 
part  of  the  Indian  people. 

Summarizing  the  views  on  the  rea.sons 
for  continuing  the  Rolla  plant,  other 
than  those  expressed  above,  it  was  F>oint- 
ed  out:  First,  that  more  than  50  million 
jewel  bearings  are  needed  to  accommo- 
date the  defense  needs  of  this  country; 
second,  that  only  approximately  3,600.- 
000  jewel  bearings  are  in  storage  at  this 
time;  third,  that  the  Rolla  plant  is  the 
only  available  source  of  jewel  bearint^s 
in  this  country;  fourth,  that  Russia  pro- 
duces more  than  200  million  jewel  bear- 
in.^'s  eacii  year,  and  is  not  dependent 
upon  outside  sources  for  jewel  bearings; 
fifth,  that  Switzerland,  which  i.s.  and  has 
been,  a  source  of  supply  of  jewel  bearintis 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  event  of  war 
may  be  stopped  in  some  fa.'hion  by  Ru.s- 
sia  from  either  the  production  or  the 
distribution  of  jewel  bearings  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States;  sixth,  that  with- 
out question  jewel  bearin.u.s  are  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  almost  all  phases  of 
our  defense  activities,  whether  in  the 
production  of  missiles,  equipment,  or 
transportation  facilities;  and,  seventh, 
that  the  dill.-rential  in  cost  and  the 
qunntity  of  producUon  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  feasible  to  continue  pro- 
duction  at  Rolla. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  be  one  of  the  most  significant  steps 
taken  by  Congress  to  date  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Indian  affairs.  The  sii-: na- 
tures of  the  distinguished  Senators  co- 
spon-^oring  the  bill  are  evidence  of  its 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  Didian 
cii-izcn.s. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  together  with  the  names  of  its 
sponsors,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  and  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  4  days  so  that 
othpr  Senators  may  cosponsor  it  if  they 
so  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie 
on  the  desk  for  4  days. 

The  bill  (S.  953)  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  the  American  Indians,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Langer  ifor  himself,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Macnuson, 
Mr.  Manskield.  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr. 
CiiAVEZ.  Mr.  MuNDT.  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Kkrr.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  McGee)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprcsrntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assejnbled.  Tlint  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Art  to  provicir  programs 
of  a.'^'^istancc  to  the  AmericTii  Inciiun  tnhes 
and  their  members  in  tlie  e.st  iblishme-.it 
Ufx.n  IiKllun  reservations  of  indu.-.trles  and 
other  activities  which  will  provide  cmnl  jy- 
ment  nnd  otherwl.se  Improve  the  economic 
statu.s  of  such  Indlnns,  and  to  provide  j>ro- 
grams  for  encouraglnt^  the  establishment  by 
private  enterprise  of  industries  and  other 
activities  on  or  near  Indian  rcservatlona 
which  will  provide  employment  nnd  other- 
wise improve  the  economic  st.atus  of  the 
Indians  residing  upon  sucli  reservation. 


Pec  2  fa)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  ae  'the  Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  carry  out  the  purposcB  of 
this  Act.  In  carrying  out  such  programs  the 
Secretary  is  authiin/cd  — 

(It  to  make  loans  or  grants  to  Indian 
tribes  for  the  establLshment  of  tribal  enter- 
prises or  iictivitit.s  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purntxsrs  of  tliis  Act. 

(2)  to  make  or  guarantee  loans  to  in- 
dividual Indians  for  the  establishment  by 
surli  individual  Indians  of  enterprises  or  ac- 
tivities which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
t.iry,  will  aid  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
ofthl.sAct; 

cn  to  make  or  guarantee  loans  to  non- 
Indians  for  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  enierprl.se.s  or  activities  which.  In  the 
oi)lnlon  of  the  Secretary,  will  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  p\iriv>Res  of  thi.s  Act; 

(4)  to  furnl.sh  Uj  Indl.nn  tribes  or  to  In- 
dividual Indians  technical  Information  and 
as.'^i.^t.ince  nece.vsiry  to  enable  them  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  enterpri.ses  and  activ- 
ities designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
th:.';  Act. 

(b)  Loans  and  prp.nts  tinder  this  act  shall 
be  made  upon  svicii  rea.sonable  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Congress  shall  approve 
upon  reconuner.dation  by  the  Secretary  in- 
cluding, in  the  case  of  loans  to  non-Indians, 
suc!i  assurances  ns  may  be  necessary  to 
guirantee  preferred  employment  will  be 
given  to  Indians  In  the  operation  of  enter- 
prises and  aclivllles  est:.blished  or  expanded 
Ihrou-h  loans  made  under  this  Act. 

.Sec  3  The  Secretary  shall  tran-mlt  to  the 
Coni^ress  during  the  motith  of  January  In 
each  year  a  complete  report  of  his  activities 
under  this  Act  during  the  precedln-  calen- 
dar year. 

arc  4  There  Is  hereby 
ap'irooriated  the  sum  of 
available  until  exp'-ndod 
the  provisions  of  thia  Act. 
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authorized  to  be 
$20,000,000  to  be 
for   carrying   out 


PERMISSION  FOR  CERTAIN  ALIEN 
CREWMEN  TO  REMAIN  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  EXCESS  OP 
29  DAYS 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  app.'opnate  referen.  e,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  permitl-.ng  foreign  shipownera 
to  retain  a  minimum  number  of  crew 
members  aboard  their  vessels  laid  up  in 
American  ports. 

Under  pre-ent  law.  foreign  crews  may 
not  remain  in  the  United  States  more 
than  29  days;  consequently,  foreign 
OA  r.crs  who  desire  to  keep  certain  essen- 
tial members  of  their  crews  aboard  at 
all  times  are  disinclined  to  use  American 
ports  for  periods  of  layup  and  repair. 
Therefore.  American  shipyards  are  being 
deprived  of  substantial  revenue  which 
would  otherwise  flow  to  them  as  a  result 
of  necessary  repairs  and  upkeep  of  for- 
eign flag  vessels  laid  up  in  U.S.  ports. 
This  proposed  legislation  would  have  a 
salutary  effect  upon  private  shipyards 
throughout  our  Nation.  As  an  example, 
the  port  of  B  iltimore  is  ideal  for  the 
layup  of  ships  because  of  its  natural  pro- 
tection from  severe  weather.  Our  ship- 
repair  facilities  are  excellent  and  have 
an  international  reputation.  Further- 
more, a  number  of  foreign  shipowners 
have  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  these  ship-repair  facilities 
but  for  the  present  U.S.  laws  prohibiting 
the  retention  of  essential  crew  members 
on  bo.ird  their  ships  in  excess  of  29  days. 


Enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
benefit  all  American  ports.  Further- 
more, it  ^ould  have  no  adverse  effect 
upon  the  enforcement  of  our  immigra- 
tion and  customs  laws.  When  one  con- 
siders that  every  time  a  ship  is  idle  for 
any  appreciable  period,  it  requires  from 
$75,000  to  $200,000  in  ship  repairs  and 
maintenance  to  return  it  to  active  serv- 
ice, a  technicality  of  our  immigration 
laws  should  not  deprive  our  American 
ship-repair  yards  and,  more  generally, 
the  economies  of  our  American  ports  of 
this  additional  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  954)  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  permit  certain  alien 
crewmen  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  the  29-day  period  provided 
for  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Butler  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 


the 
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PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President, 
President's  message  on  civil  rights 
presented  to  the  Senate  today.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  objectives  set  out  by  the 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating  1. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
SaltgnstallI,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference.  6  of  the 
7  bills  to  implement  6  of  the  points  made 
in  the  message.  The  other  bill  was  in- 
troduced earlier  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  ] . 

I  should  like  to  have  the  bills  lie  on  the 
desk  for  an  indefinite  period,  inasmuch 
as  many  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be 
away  next  week.    I  prefer  to  submit  the 
bills  and  leave  them  open  for  signature, 
for  whoever  may  wiih  to  affix  his  name. 
Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LANGER.    As  the  ranking   Re- 
publican member  of  the  Subcomm^.     ? 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  inform  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  has  stated  It 
would  not  have  hearings  until  6  weeks 
after  bills  were  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 
Mr.   LANGER.    Therefore,   since   the 
Senator   has    mentioned    an    indefinite 
period,  I  state  that  the  longer  the  bills 
are  on  the  desk  the  longer  will  be  the 
delay  in  having  a  hearing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  friend  from  North  Dakota, 
it  is  assimied  we  may  finish  the  so-called 
Federal-aid  airport  bill  tomorrow.  Then 
comes  Lincoln  Week,  and  a  good  many 
Members  will  be  away.  Whether  the 
Members  will  have  sm  opportunity  to 
subscribe  to  the  bills  remains  to  be  seen. 
Not  much  could  be  accomplished  next 
week.    When  I  referred  to  an  indefinite 


period.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  go 
beyond  next  week. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  simply  wanted  to 
have  the  Senator  luiderstand. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand.  There 
Is  no  disposition  on  my  part  to  delay.  I 
am  simply  talcing  into  consideration  the 
reality  of  the  situation  which  confronts 
us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  or- 
der that  Senators  may  imderstand,  is  it 
correct  to  state  the  Senator  is  asking 
that  the  bills  lie  on  the  desk  1  week? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  it  definite,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  lie  on  the  desk  for 
1  week,  in  the  interest  of  certainty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  lie  on  the  desk  1  week. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  SAtxoN- 
stall,  and  Mr.  Javits).  were  received, 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

8.  955.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  ob- 
struction of  court  orders; 

S  9£6.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  punish  flight  to 
avoid  prosecution  for  unlawful  destruction 
of  eaucational  or  religious  structures; 

S.  957.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retention 
and  preservation  of  Federal  election  records 
and  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
compel  tlie  production  of  such  records;  and 

8.  960.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  afford  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission an  additional  2  years  within  which  %o 
submit  lU  final  report,  and  for  other  pui- 
poses. 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

S.  958.  A  bin  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  special  professional  services  needed  in 
carrying  out  public  school  desegregation  pro- 
gram.s,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  959.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  81st  Congress,  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  communities  in  which  the 
public  schools  are  closed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bills  just  in- 
troduced by  me  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bills  are  as  follows: 

S.  955 
A    bUl    to   amend    chapter    73    of    title    18, 
United   States   Code,  with   respect  to  ob- 
struction of  court  orders 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
73  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 
f  1509.     Obstruction  of  certain  court  orders. 

"Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  communica- 
tion willfully  prevents,  obstructs.  Impedes 
or  Interferes  with  or  willfully  endeavors  to 
prevent,  obstruct,  impede  or  Interfere  with 
the  due  exercise  of  rights  or  the  performance 
of  duties  under  any  order,  judgment,  or  de- 
cree of  a  court  of  the  United  States  which 
(1)  directs  that  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons shall  be  admitted  to  any  school,  or  (2) 
directs  that  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
shall  not  be  denied  admission  to  any  school 
because  of  race  or  color,  or  (3)  approves  any 


plan  of  any  State  or  local  agency  the  effect 
of  which  Is  or  will  be  to  permit  any  person 
or  class  of  persons  to  be  admitted  to  any 
school,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years  or 
both. 

"No  Injunctive  or  other  civil  relief  against 
the  conduct  made  criminal  by  this  section 
shall  be  denied  on  the  ground  that  such  con- 
duct is  a  crime. 

"This  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  act  of  a 
student,  officer  or  employee  of  a  school  if 
such  act  is  done  pursuant  to  the  direction 
of.  or  is  subject  to  disciplinary  action  by,  an 
officer  of  such  school." 

Sec  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  73  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"1509.  Obstruction  of  cei^aln  court  orders." 


S.   956 

A   bUl    to    amend    chapter    49   of    title    18, 

United   States   Code,    to    punish   flight    to 

avoid  prosecution  for  unlawful  destruction 

of  educational  or  religious  stuctures 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 

49  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 

as  follows: 

i  1074.  Flight  to  avoid  prosecution  for  de- 
struction of  educational  or  reli- 
gious structures. 
Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  with  Intent  either  (1)  to 
avoid  prosecution,  or  custody,  or  confine- 
ment after  conviction,  under  the  laws  of  the 
place  from  which  he  flees,  for  willfully  dam- 
aging or  destroying  or  attempting  to  damage 
or  destroy  by  Are  or  explosive  any  building, 
structure,  facility,  or  vehicle,  if  such  build- 
ing, structure,  facility,  or  vehicle  is  used  pri- 
marily for  religious  purposes  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  public  or  private  primary,  secondary, 
or  higher  education,  or  (2)  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  In  any  criminal  proceeding  relat- 
ing to  any  such  offense — shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

Violations  of  this  section  may  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  Federal  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  original  crime  was  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  or  In  which  the  person  w.-.s 
held  In  custody  or  confinement  or  In  the 
Federal  Judicial  district  in  which  the  person 
Is  apprehended. 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  49  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"1074,  Flight  to  avoid  prosecution  for  de- 
struction of  educational  or  reli- 
gious structures." 

S.  957 
A  blU  to  provide  for  the  retention  and  pres- 
ervation  of  Federal   election   records  and 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
pel the  production  of  such  records 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  every 
officer  of  election  shall  retain  and  preserve, 
for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of 
any  general,  special,  or  primary  election   at 
which  candidates  for  the  office  of  President, 
Vice  President,  presidential  elector.  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  voted  for.  all  records  and 
papers  which  come  Into  his  possession  relat- 
ing to  any  application,  registration,  payment 
of  poll  tax  or  other  Act  requisite  to  voting 
In  such  election,  except  that,  when  required 
by  law,  such  records  and  papers  may  be  de- 
livered to  another  officer  of  election  and  ex- 
cept that  U  a  State  designates  a  custodian 
to   retain    and   preserve   these  records   and 
papers  at  a  specified  place,  then  such  records 
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and  papers  may  be  deposited  with  such  rus-      sary    adjustments    In    their    existing   school      other   single   agency   of   the   Stnte   for   snoh 
todlan.  and  the  duty  to  retain  and  preserve      systems.  purpose  and  in  such  case  provides  method- 
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any  record  or  paper  so  deposited  shall  de 
volve  upon  such  custodian.  Any  officer  of 
election  or  custodian  who  willfully  fails  to 
comply  with  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  whether  or  not  an  ofll- 
ccr  of  election  or  cu.stodian,  who  willfully 
steals,  destroys,  conceals,  mutilates  or  alters 
any  record  or  paper  required  by  section  1  to 
be  retained  and  preserved  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  ixjth. 

Sec.  3.  Any  record  or  paper  required  by 
section  1  to  be  retained  and  preserved  shall, 
upon  demand  In  writing  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  representative  directed  to  the 
person  having  cu.slody.  po:-sc:sion.  or  control 
of  such  record  or  paper,  be  made  available 
for  Inspection,  reproduction,  and  copying  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  his  representative. 

Sec.  4.  Any  record  or  paper  demanded  pur- 
suant to  section  3  shall  be  produced  for  in- 
spection, reproduction,  and  copying  at  the 
principal  office  of  the  persoi^  upon  whom 
such  demand  is  made  or  at  an  office  of  the 
United  States  attorney  in  the  district  in 
which  such  records  or  papers  are  located. 

Sec.  5.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  neither  the  Attorney 
General  nor  any  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  nor  any  other  representative  of 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  disclose  any  rec- 
ord or  paper  produced  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
or  any  reproduction  or  copy,  except  as  l.s  nec- 
essary In  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties,  in'-ludlng  presentation  of  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  court  or  grand  Jury. 
Sec.  6.  The  United  Stales  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  a  demand  Is  made  pur- 
suant to  section  3,  or  In  which  a  record  or 
paper  so  demanded  is  located,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  by  appropriate  process  to  compel 
the  production  of  such  record  or  paper. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "cfB- 


(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  Intent  of  Congress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  and  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  their  constitutional  obligations  by 
sharing  certain  of  the  additional  expendi- 
tures directly  occasioned  by  desegregation 
programs  and  by  providing  information  and 
technical  assistance  In  connection  therewith. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sfc.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  which, 
en  May  17.  1954,  maintained  segregatea  pub- 
lic schools  to  effectuate  desegregation  in 
such  schools  In  a  manner  con.<=i.stent  with 
pertinent  Federal  court  decisions,  there  are 
hrrfby  autliorizcd  to  be  appropriated  for 
er.cli  liiical  year  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  dcterinlno. 

(b)  Appropriations  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  help  finance: 

( 1 )  coats  incurred  by  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  provision  of  supervisory  or 
admin.'strative  services,  pupil-placement, 
schcol-soclal-woriter,  or  vi'itlncj-teacher 
services,  and  other  special,  nonteaching,  pro- 
fessional services,  the  need  for  which  Is  oc- 
casioned by  the  desegregation  of  their  public 
scliools,  and 

(2)  coft3  incurred  by  State  agencies  In 
dcvelO;ilii':  and  carrying  out  State  pohcles 
and  prcgrams  for  desegregation  In  pubhc 
.schools,  including  technical  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  connection 
tiierewllli. 

ALLOTMENTS    AND    PAYMENTS    TO    .STATES 

S;.*"  3.  (a)  Tlie  CommLsslnner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  called  the  "Commis.<;loner") 
shall  for  each  fiscal  year  allot  to  each  State, 
from  the  sums  appronriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  for  such  year,  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  (or  to  such 
larsjcr  sum  as  may  be  specinrd  in  the  Act 
m;l::n-    the   apj)ropriation )    as    the    number 


cer  of  elecLion"  means  any  person  who,  un-      of  students  who  attended  so'jreqated  pubUc 
der  color  of  any  Federal,  State  or  local  law,      f^riiools  in  such  State  during  the^ school  year 


statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  authority, 
custom  or  usage,  performs  or  is  authorized 
to  perform  any  funcLion.  duty  or  task  in 
connection  with  any  application,  registration. 
payment  of  poll  tax  or  other  act  requisite  to 
voting  in  any  general,  special  or  prlmrry 
election  at  which  candidates  for  the  office 
of  President.  Vice  President,  presidential 
elector.  Member  of  the  Senate  or  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  voted  for. 
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A  bill  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  spe- 
cial professional  services  needed  in  c.ury- 


19)3  19.54,  bears  to  the  number  of  students 
who  atiend'-d  such  schools  during  such  year 
in  all  the  States.  The  number  of  students 
who  attended  seiTregated  public  schools  in 
each  State  during  the  school  year  1953  54 
shall  be  estimated  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  ba-is  of  the  be.-.t  available  data  on  the 
aver.-iEre  daily  attendance  of  local  educationail 
agenc.es  durin;:  such  school  year. 

(b)  From  a  States  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a»  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  except  as  otherwi.se  provided 
In  .section  5,  pay  to  such  Slate  an   amount 


provides  methods 
for  effective  coordination  between  such 
agency  and  the  State  educational  agency; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  methods  and  criteria 
for  approving  applications  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  funds  under  this  Act.  and 
describej  the  activities  to  be  carried  oii  by 
the  State  agency  with  the  aid  of  funds  under 
this  Act: 

(3 1  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  eflQclent 
admlnistratli>n   of  the  State  plan; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reporu  to  the  Oimmissioner.  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commls-.ioner  to  a.ssure  expenditure  of  granU 
under  this  Act  solely  for  the  purposes  for 
whicli  made  and  otherwise  to  perform  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(bi  Whenever  the  C  immlssloner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  Stale  agency  admlnibterlng  or  super- 
vising administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
pr.ved    under    subiectlun    (a),    finds    that— 

(1)  the  State  p'.an  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  any  of  Uie 
requirements  of  .'■ubsection    (ai.  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub.,tantlally  with  any 
.-ucii  requirement,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  surh  State  agency  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  Act  (or.  in  his  discretion,  that  further 
payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to 
P'lrts  of  or  programs  under  the  plan  not 
aJTocted  by  such  failure),  until  he  is  satis- 
fied that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure 
to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the  Com- 
ml.sfioiier  shall  make  no  further  paymenU 
Ui  such  State  under  this  Act  (or  shall  limit 
payments  to  parts  of  or  programs  under  the 
SUte  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

local  ACENCT  APPLICATIONS 

Sec  5.  If  the  Commissioner  determines, 
witii  respect  to  any  Slate  for  which  an 
allotment  has  been  made  under  section  3(a) 
for  any  fiscal  year,  that  such  State  will 
not  for  such  year  .submit  and  have  approved 
a  Slitc  plan  under  section  4.  and  either  la) 
that  such  State  has  consented  to  the  making 
of  np;)ucati(,ns  by  local  educational  agen- 
cle:.  pursuant  to  this  section,  or  (b)  that 
such  State  has  indicated  that  it  assumes 
no  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  de- 
se^ret^'atlon  of  public  .schools,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3(b).  pay  to  local  educational 
agencies,  with  applications  approved  by  him 


ing  out   public  school   desegregation   pro-  '^^    educational    acencles    in    carrying    out 

grams,  and  for  other  purposes  ^^^    purposes    specified    in    section    2(b)(1) 

under    applications    approved    by    the    State 
at;ency    (designated    as    provid-^d    in    section 


equal    to    one-half    of    the    expenditures    of      under  th:s  section,  one-half  of  the  exoend' 

.lire:,  of  fuch  agencies  during  such  year  In 


Rp  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hrn^e  of 
Representative.^     of     the     United     States     of 
America  in  Congress  asscrnbled.  That  (a)  tlie 
Congress  recognizes   that    (1)    prior   to   May 
17,     1954,    the    ConstUutlon    of    the    United 
States    had    been    Interpreted    as    permitting 
public    schools    to    be    segregated    on    racial 
grounds  provided  such  .schools  afforded  equal 
educational   opportunities;    (2)    on    May    17 
1954,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ruled    that    under    the    fourteenth    amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  segregated  educa- 
tion Is  Inherently  unequal;    (3)    the  Consti- 
tution as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of   the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the   land;    (4)    State   and   local  governments 
and   agencies    which    had    relied    upon    the 
separate-but-equal    doctrine    are    now    obli- 
gated  to   take  step.-!   toward   the  elimination 
of  segregation   in   theh-   public  schools;    and 
(5)    many   of  these   governments  and   agen- 
cies   are    faced    with   serious    financial    and 
educational  problems  in  making  the  neces- 


4(u)(l))  inusuant  to  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  4,  and  one-half  of  the 
expendiMires  of  such  State  agency  in  carry- 
ing out  tlie  purposes  speciiipd  in  section 
2(b)(2)  under  such  plan,  lnciudini<  its  ex- 
penditures m  administering  tlie  Stale  plan. 
Payments  under  this  section  (and  section  5) 
shall  be  made  frcm  time  to  time  by  the 
Commi.ssioner  on  the  bn.sis  of  estimates  of 
anK>unts  to  be  expended  in  a  quarter  or 
other  period  f)r  periods  determined  by  him 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
any  overpayment  or  underpayment  for  any 
pnor  period  or  periods. 

state  plans 
Sfc.  4.    fa)   A  State  p!an  shall  be  approved 
by    the   Commissioner    for   purposes    of    this 
Act  if  such  plan — 

(1)  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  to  administer  or  supervi.se  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  plan,  or  designates  an- 


carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  2(b)  (1). 
but  surh  p.ivment^  may  not  exceed.  In  the 
aggregate,  the  Slate's  allotment  for  such 
yer.r.  The  C<imml?.'^ioner  shall  by  regulation 
preccnbe  criteria  and  procedures,  for  ap- 
proval and  witlidrawiil  of  approval  of  ap- 
plications under  this  section,  wiilcli  will,  in 
h  s  jud<rment,  best  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  tills  Act. 

DrriNITION.S 
Srr.  6  For  purp.  .ses  of  this  Act — 
(  1  )  The  term  public  school"  means  a 
public  .school  which  provides  elementary  or 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law.  but  dtics  not  include  a  school  of 
any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  segregated  public  school" 
means  a  public  .scliool  to  wiilch  students  on 
Miy  17.  1954.  could  not,  under  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such 
schools  are  located  or  under  ordinances  or 
rulings  of  the  appropriate  local  educational 
r;.Tency  pursuant  to  such  constitution  or 
laws,  be  admitted  without  regard  to  race  or 
color. 


(3)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  schools,  or.  If 
t.icre  Is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer 
oc  agency  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by 
State  law. 

(4)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
e  inEiituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
nunistretive  control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  In  a  city,  county,  town- 
ship, school  district,  or  political  subdivision 
In  a  State;  and  Includes  any  State  agency 
which  directly  operates  and  maintains  pub- 
lic schools. 

FEDERAL  AOMINISTXATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  collect 
and  disseminate  such  Information  on  the 
progress  of  desegregation  In  the  public 
schools  In  the  several  States  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  education  and  other  public  officials, 
agencies,  and  organizations  in  effecting  de- 
segregation in  such  schools. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, provide  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  State  or  local  officials,  which 
will  aid  them  in  developing  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  elTectlng  desegregation  In  public 
schools,  and,  upon  request  of  such  officials, 
shall  Initiate  or  participate  In  conferences 
dealing  with  the  educational  aspects  of 
problems  arising  In  connection  with  efforts 
to  comply  with  applicable  court  desegrega- 
tion decisions  or  decrees. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  may  delegate  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation any  of  his  powers  and  duties  under 
this  Act.  except  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions. 

(d)  No  appropriations  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  section  2  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
after  June  30,  1961.  Prior  to  the  close  of 
January  1961.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  full  report  of  the  administration 
of  this  Act.  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  whether  It  should  be  extended 
and  as  to  any  modification  of  Its  provisions 
he  deems  appropriate. 

( e )  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S.  959 
A  bin  to  amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
81st  Congress,  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  children  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  communities  In  which  the  public 
schools  are  closed 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
u-a  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)   subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress) 
relating  to  arrangements  for  the  provUlon  oi 
free  public  education  for  children  residing  on 
Federal    property    where    local    educational 
agencies  are  unable  to  provide  such  educa- 
tion. Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
arrangements  to  provide  free  public  educa- 
tion may  also  be  made  for  children  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty.  If 
the  schools  In  which  free  putrilc  education  Is 
usually  provided  for  such  children  are  made 
unavailable  to  them  as  a  result  of  official 
action     by     State     or     local     governmental 
authority  and  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioner, after  he  has  consulted  with   the 
appropriate  State  educational  agency,   that 
no  local  educational  agency  Is  able  to  pro- 
vide suitable  free  public  education  for  such 
children." 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(d )  of  such  section  6  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  "or.  in 
the  case  of  children  to  whom  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  applies,  with  the 
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head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
having  JurlsdlcUon  over  the  parents  of  some 
or  all  of  such  children." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '-Ar- 
rangements" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Except  where  the  Commissioner  makes  ar- 
rangements pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a) .  arrangements". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6(b)(1)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815.  81st 
Cong.),  relating  to  applications  for  school 
construction  projects  with  respect  to  which 
Federal  aid  Is  requested.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (F),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(G)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 
and  by  adding  after  clause  (G)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(H)  assurance  that  such  agency  will 
make  the  school  facilities  Included  In  any 
such  project,  the  application  for  which  Is  ap- 
proved after  enactment  of  this  clause,  avail- 
able to  the  Conunissloner  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)." 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act.  relating  to  ar- 
rangemenu  for  facilities  for  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  for  children  residing 
on  Federal  property  where  local  educational 
agencies  are  unable  to  provide  such  educa- 
tion. Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
arrangements  may  also  be  made  to  provide, 
on  a  temporary  basis,  minimum  school  facil- 
ities for  children  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty.  If  the  schools  In  which 
free  public  education  Is  usually  provided 
for  such  children  are  made  unavailable  to 
them  as  a  result  of  official  action  by  State 
or  local  governmental  authority  and  It  Is  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  after  he  has 
consulted  with  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency,  that  no  local  educational 
agency  Is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public 
education  for  such  children." 

(c)  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  10." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that — 

"(1)  any  school  facilities  with  respect  to 
which  payments  were  made  under  section  7 
of  this  Act  pursuant  to  an  appUcatlon  ap- 
proved under  section  6  after  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection  are  not  being  used  by  a 
local  educational  agency  for  the  provision  of 
free  public  education,  and 

"(2)  such  facilities  are  needed  In  the  pro- 
vision of  minimum  facilities  tmder  subsec- 
tion (a), 

he    shall    notify   such    agency   of  such    de- 
termination and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled 
to  possession  of  such  facilities  for  purposes 
of  subsection   (a),  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  'n  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner.    Such  regulations  shall 
Include  provision  for  payment  of  rental  In 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  relation- 
ship to  what.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioner,   Is   a   reasonable   rental   for   such 
facilities   as   the  non-Federal  share   of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  such  facilities  bore 
to  the  total  cost  of  construction  thereof  ( In- 
cluding  the   cost  of   land   and  off-site   im- 
provements), adjusted  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  tHe 
facilities  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  relevant.    Upon  application 
by  the  local  educational  agency  for  the  school 
district  In  which  such  facilities  are  situated 
and    determination    by    the    Commissioner 
that  such  agency  is  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide suitable  free  public  education  for  the 
children  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
to  whom  section  10  is  applicable  or  upon 
determination    by    the    Commissioner    that 
such  facilities  are  no  longer  needed  for  pur- 


poses of  subsection  (a) .  possession  of  the  fa- 
cilities shall  be  returned  to  such  agency. 
Such  return  shall  be  effected  at  such  time 
as,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner, 
will  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  children 
who  are  receiving  free  public  educaUon  in 
such  facilities,  and  In  the  light  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  and  the  commitments 
made  to  personnel  employed  in  connection 
with  operation  of  such  facilities  pursuant  to 
arrangements   made  by  the  Commissioner  " 


S    960 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Righto  Act  of  1957 
to  afford  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  an 
additional  two  years  within  which  to  sub- 
mit its  final  report,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
104(b)    of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957    (71 
Stat.    635:    42    U.S.C.    Supp.   V   1975c(b))    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an 
Interim  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  1,  1959, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  either  the  Com- 
mission or  the  President  shall  deem  desir- 
able. It  Shan  submit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  final  and  comprehensive 
report  of  its  activities,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  four  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  ITEMS  IN  GEN- 
ERAL APPROPRIATION  BILLS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
JOINT    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3,  1959.  I  introduced  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  44)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  disapproval  of 
items  in  general  appropriation  bills.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  when  it  is  next  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
imder  the  order  previously  entered, 
until  tomorrow,  Friday,  February  6, 
1959,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  5,  1959: 

('Indicates  ad  Interim  appointment 
Issued.) 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
the  following-named  officer  for  conunands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  sec- 
tion, I  nominate  him  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  L.  Dennlson,  UJ3.  Navy. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section   5231, 
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the  following-named  ofQcers  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  sec- 
tion, I  nominate  them  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving : 

•Vice  Adm.  George  C.  Towner,  US.  Navy. 

•Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlckover,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  William  R.  Smedberg  III,  US. 
Navy. 

Adm.  James  L.  HoUoway.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States    Code,   section    5233. 

Adm.  Byron  H.  Hanlon,  V&.  Navy,  retired, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  75) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed : 


mmw 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  RSiuY,  Fi;nm WHY  5,  lO.VJ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain, Rev. Bernard  Biaskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Jeremiah  33:  2-3:  Thus  saitJi  the  Lord, 
call  unto  Me  and  I  will  answer  thee  and 
show  thee  greht  and  mighty  things 
which  thou  knowest  not. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  inspiration 
of  our  loftiest  aspirations,  may  we  de- 
termine to  bring  them  to  fulfillment  and 
fruition. 

Grant  that  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
the  lowly  Man  of  Galilee  may  have  the 
place  of  preeminence  in  all  our  national 
and  international  affairs. 

Enlarge  our  faith:  guide  us  by  Thy 
divine  counsel:  give  us  those  desires 
which  Thou  dost  delight  to  satisfy;  es- 
tablish within  us  those  loyalties  and 
Integrities  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  U.S.   MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 
House  or  nEPP.ESENTATivrs,  US., 

COMMrTTEE    on    MerCH  \NT 

Marine  and  Fl-^hi  Rrt.s. 
Washington.  DC.  January  31.  1959. 
Hon.  Sam   Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.'se  of  Representatives 
V.S.  Capitol  Building. 
\i'a.'fu?i\ti.}i,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker;  Pursuant  to  Public  Law 
301  of  the  78th  Congress,  I  have  appointed 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  In  1959:  Hon 
Herbekt  Zelenko.  New  York;  Hon.  Thomas  N 
Downing,  Virginia;  Hon.  John  H.  Ray  New 
York. 

As   chairman   of   the    Committee   on   Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
t  J  Jierve  as  an  ex  oCQcio  member  of  the  Board 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Chairjnan. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Two  principles  basic  to  our  system  of 
government  are  that  the  rule  of  law  is 
supreme,  and  that  every  individual  re- 
gardless of  his  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  is  entitled  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  We  must  continue 
to  seek  eveiy  practicable  means  for  re- 
inforcing these  principles  and  making 
them  a  reality  for  all. 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  stake 
in  striving  wisely  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  full  equality  under  law  for  all  peo- 
ple. On  several  occasions  I  have  stated 
that  progress  toward  this  goal  depends 
not  on  laws  alone  but  on  building  a 
better  understanding.  It  is  thus  im- 
portant to  remember  that  any  further 
legislation  in  this  field  must  be  clearly 
designed  to  continue  the  substantial 
prcgre^.s  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  recommendations 
for  Icgislaticii  which  I  am  making  have 
been  weighed  and  formulated  with  this 
in  mind. 

First.  I  recommend  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  law  deaUng  with  obstruc- 
tions of  justice  .'^o  as  to  provide  expressly 
that  the  use  of  force  or  threats  of  force 
to  obstruct  court  orders  in  school  de- 
segregation cases  shall  be  a  Federal 
offense. 

There  have  been  instances  where  ex- 
tremists have  attempted  by  mob  violence 
and  other  concerted  threats  of  violence 
to  obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  in  school  decrees.  There  is  a 
serious  questirn  whether  the  present  ob- 
struction-of-ju'^tice  statute  reaches  such 
acts  of  obstruction  which  occur  after  the 
completion  of  the  court  proceedings. 
Nor  is  the  contempt  power  a  satisfactory 
enforcement  v.eapon  to  deal  with  per- 
sons who  seek  to  obstruct  court  decrees 
by  .<;uch  means. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing would  correct  a  deficiency  in  the 
present  law  and  would  be  a  valuable  en- 
forcement power  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  rely  to  deter  mob  violence 
and  such  other  acts  of  violence  or  threats 
which  seek  to  obstruct  court  decrees  in 
desegregation  cases. 

Second.  I  recommend  legislation  to 
confer  additional  investigative  author- 
ity on  the  FBI  in  the  case  of  crimes  in- 
volving the  daistruction  or  attempted  de- 
struction of  sdhools  or  churches,  by  mak- 
ing flight  from  one  State  to  another  to 
avoid  detention  or  prosecution  for  such  a 
crime  a  Federal  offense. 

All  decent,  self-respecting  persons  de- 
plore the  recent  incidents  of  bombings  of 
schools  and  places  of  worship.  While 
State  authorities  have  been  diligent  in 
their  execution  of  local  laws  dealing  with 
these  crimes,  a  basis  for  supplementary 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
needed. 


Such  recommendation  when  enacted 
would  make  it  clear  that  the  FBI  has  full 
authority  to  assist  in  Investigations  of 
crimes  involving  bombings  of  schools  and 
churches.  At  the  same  time,  the  legisla- 
tion would  preserve  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  law  enforcement  in  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  crimes  com- 
mitted against  local  property. 

Third.  I  recommend  legislation  to  give 
the  Attorney  General  power  to  inspect 
Federal  election  records,  and  to  require 
that  such  records  be  preserved  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  so  as  to  permit 
such  inspection. 

The  right  to  vote,  the  keystone  of 
democratic  self-government,  must  be 
available  to  all  qualified  citizens  without 
discrimination.  Until  the  enactment  of 
the  Civil  Rishts  Act  of  1957.  the  Gov- 
ernment could  protect  this  right  only 
through  criminal  prosecutions  instituted 
after  the  right  had  been  infringed.  The 
1957  act  attempted  to  remedy  this  defi- 
ciency by  authorizing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  institute  civil  pioceedings  to  pre- 
vent such  infringements  before  they  oc- 
curred. 

A  serious  obstacle  has  developed  which 
minimizes  the  effectiveness  of  this  leg- 
islation. Acce.ss  to  regi.vtration  records 
is  essential  to  detei  mine  whether  the  de- 
nial of  the  franchise  was  in  furtherance 
of  a  pattern  of  racial  discrimination.  But 
during  preliminary  investigations  of 
complaints  the  Department  of  Justice, 
unlike  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  has 
no  authority  to  require  the  production 
of  election  records  in  a  civil  proceeding. 
SUte  or  local  authorities,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  refu.sed  to  permit  the  in- 
spection of  their  election  records  in  the 
couise  of  investigations.  Supplemental 
legislation,  therefore.  Is  needed. 

Fourth.  I  recommend  legislation  to 
provide  a  temporary  progiam  of  finan- 
cial and  technical  aid  to  State  and  local 
agencies  to  a.s.s:st  them  in  making  the 
necessary  adjustments  required  by  school 
desegregation  decisions. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  be  authorized  to  as- 
sist and  cooperate  with  those  States 
wliich  have  previously  required  or  per- 
mitted racially  .segregated  public  schools, 
and  which  must  now  develop  programs 
of  desegregation.  Such  assistance  should 
consist  of  sharing  the  burdens  of  transi- 
tion through  grants-in-aid  to  help  meet 
additional  costs  directly  cccasioned  by 
de.segregation  programs,  and  also  of 
making  technical  information  and  as- 
sistance available  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  preparing  and  im- 
plementing dcscr. rogation  programs. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  be  specifically  au- 
thorized, at  the  request  of  the  State  or 
local  agencies,  to  piovide  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  desegre- 
gation programs  and  to  initiate  or  par- 
ticipate in  conferences  called  to  help 
resolve  educational  problems  arising  as 
a  result  of  efforts  to  desegregate. 

Fifth.  I  recommend  legislation  to  au- 
thorize, on  a  temporary  basis,  provision 
for  the  education  of  children  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  when  State-admin- 
istered public  schools  have  been  closed 
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because    of   desegregation   decisions    or 
orders. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  for  the  children  of 
military  personnel  in  federally  affected 
areas,  since  armed  services  personnel  are 
located  there  under  military  orders 
rather  than  of  their  own  free  choice. 
Under  the  present  law.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  may  provide  for  the 
education  of  children  of  military  per- 
sonnel only  in  the  case  of  those  who  live 
on  military  reservations  or  other  Fed- 
eral property.  The  legislation  I  am  rec- 
ommending would  remove  this  limita- 
tion. 

Sixth.  I  recommend  that  Congress 
give  consideration  to  the  establishing  of 
a  statutory  Commission  on  Equal  Job 
Opportunity  Under  Government  Con- 
tracts. 

Nondiscrimination  in  employment  un- 
der Government  contracts  is  required  by 
Executive  orders.  Through  education, 
mediation,  and  persuasion,  the  existing 
Committee  on  Government  Contracts 
has  .sorght  to  give  effect  not  only  to  this 
contractual  obligation,  but  to  the  policy 
of  equal  job  opportunities  generally. 
While  the  program  has  been  widely  ac- 
cepted by  Government  agencies,  employ- 
ers and  unions,  and  tignificant  progress 
has  been  made,  full  implementation  of 
the  policy  would  be  materially  advanced 
by  the  creation  of  a  statutory  Commis- 
sion. 

Seventh.  I  recommend  legislation  to 
extend  the  hfe  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  an  additional  2  years.  While 
the  Commission  should  make  an  Interim 
report  this  year  within  the  time  originally 
fixed  by  law  for  the  making  of  its  final 
report,  because  of  the  delay  in  getting 
the  Commission  appointed  and  staffed, 
an  additional  2  years  f  hould  be  provided 
for  the  completion  of  Its  task  and  the 
making  of  its  final  report. 

I  urge  the  prompt  consideration  of 
these  seven  proposals. 

Dvi^iCHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  February  5, 1959. 
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STATUTORY  RIGHTS  OP 
INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  r  ': 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congrecs.  to- 
day, an  important  mes.sage  on  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  rights  of  individu- 
als, and  the  rule  of  law,  under  our  system 
of  government. 

It  is  a  temperate  message.  It  Is  a 
moderate  message.  It  is  a  message  of 
tiie  golden  mean. 

It  would  be  repetiOous  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  seven  specific  recommendations 
of  the  President,  so  soon  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  message,  but  I  do  commend  its 
careful  reading  and  deep  study  to  every 
citizen  who  is  Interested  in  solving  one 
of  the  difficult  problems  of  our  time. 


STATE  COMPACT  REGARDING  UNI- 
FORM TAX  TREATMENT  OF  NON- 
RESIDENTS 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  Democratic  colleagues 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
several  Slates  to  enter  into  compacts 
providing  for  the  uniform  tax  treatment 
of  nonresidents. 

An  interstate  compact  can  obtain  sub- 
stantial relief  and  is  much  more  likely 
to  obtain  congiessional  support  than  a 
constitutional  amendment.  To  begin 
with,  the  compact  bill  we  are  offering  re- 
quires only  a  simple  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  giving  its  ap- 
proval, Congress  is  merely  authorizing 
the  States  to  work  out  reciprocal  tax 
agreements  regarding  nonresidents. 
When  those  agreements  have  been  made, 
the  States  will  be  further  required  to  sub- 
mit their  compacts  to  Congress  for  ulti- 
mate approval. 

If  the  States  can  work  out  amicable 
agreements  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  final  congressional  approval. 
Under  the  measure  we  are  sponsoring, 
consent  is  not  limited  to  the  States  en- 
gaged in  tax  controversy  with  New  Jer- 
sey but  is  available  to  all  of  the  States. 
Such  States,  for  example,  as  North  and 
South  Dakota.  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
are  presently  having  nonresident  tax  dif- 
ficulties and  under  our  legislation  will  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  separate  agree- 
ments. 

We  hope  that  Pennsylvania  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  particular  will 
follow  the  lead  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  ameliorate  the  imfair  wage  tax  it 
presently  levies  on  New  Jersey  residents 
who  work  there. 


LEIAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  leave  of  absence 
be  granted  to  the  following  Members  of 
the  House:  Messrs.  Me.ader.  Miller  of 
New  York,  and  Chelf.  They  will  be  ab- 
sent on  official  business  through  Febru- 
ary 17. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  TO  DECLARE  A 
RECESS 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday 
next  the  Speaker  may  declare  a  recess 
at  any  time  during  that  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THURSDAY.   FEBRUARY    12.    HOUSE 
MEETS  AT  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday 
next  when  there  will  be  a  joint  meeting 
in  connection  with  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  House  meet  at  10:30  o'clock 
a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY 
TRAINING  ACT 

Mr.  VINSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   (H.R.  2260)    to  extend  until 
July  1,  1963.  the  induction  provisions  of 
the    Universal    Military    Training    and 
Service  Act;  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
August   3,    1950.    suspending    personnel 
strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  2260  with  the 
gentleman  from  California    [Mr.  SiskI 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  the  House  today,  the  bill  to  extend 
the  draft,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  that  will  be  considered  by  the  86th 
Congress  during  this  session. 
It  is  a  Department  of  Defense  bill. 
It  is  a  bill  that  involves  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  pass  this  bill. 
Now  the  bill  does  four  things: 
First,  it  extends  the  authority  to  in- 
duct individuals  for  a  period  of  24  months 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  from  the  present 
termination  date  of  July  1.  1959  to  July 
1,  1963,  a  period  of  4  years. 

Secondly,  it  extends  the  so-called 
doctor's  draft  law  from  the  present  ter- 
mination date  of  July  1.  1959  to  July  1, 
1963,  a  period  of  4  years. 

Third,  it  extends  the  suspension  on 
strength  limitations  of  the  various  armed 
services  from  July  1.  1959  to  July  1.  1963, 
a  period  of  4  years. 

Fourth,  it  extends  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  from  July  1,  1959  to  July  1, 
1963.  a  period  4  years.    This  is  the  law 
under   which    enlisted    personnel    with 
dependents  receive  increased  allowances. 
Now.  I  am  going  to  go  into  detail  on  all 
of  these  laws,  but  I  would  like  to  take 
them  in  order. 
First,  the  extension  of  the  draft. 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  in  the  Congress, 
I  am  sure,  would  favor  a  draft  bill  unless 
it  were  absolutely  necessary.    But  we  all 
know  that  we  face  a  serious  challenge  to 
our  national  security.    We  have  got  to 
maintain  an  armed  force  in  excess  of 
2V^  million  men  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture.    And  in  order  to  maintain  this 
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force,  we  have  got  to  have  some  form 
of  compulsion  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  a  peace-loving 
nation.  We  are  not  a  nation  made  up  of 
milltary-mlnded  people. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  will  volunteer  for 
military  service,  if  all  forms  of  compul- 
sion are  removed. 

No  one  likes  to  vote  for  a  draft  law. 
but  we  must  all  measure  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  upon  us  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  the  American  people 

We  have  no- choice  but  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  in  order  to  maintain  our  Armed 
Forces  at  the  strength  deemed  necessary 
to  assure  our  continued  existence  as  a 
free  nation. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  something  about 
the  history  of  the  draft. 

We  passed  the  draft  law  in  1940  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  That 
act  finally  expired,  after  several  exten- 
sions, in  March  of  1947.  At  that  time 
tne  Armed  Forces  were  at  a  strength  of 
approximately  1,380.000. 

But  the  services  were  havin.£?  difficulty 
m  maintaining  that  strength. 

In  1948  it  became  apparent  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  that  a  reenactment  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the 
strenslh  flfuires  that  hnd  been  su£Tc;e.sted 
At  that  time  the  Air  Force  was  short 
^Tnrn^*''!^  recruits,  and  the  Army  was 
lilnnn  ^  °'''  '^  authorizc'd  Strength  of 

At  the  same  time  the  President  and 
the  Congress  decided  that  because  of 
world  conditions  we  would  have  to  ex- 
mimon°"^    forces    to    approximately  '  2 

Now  remember  this  was  just  before 
Korea.  In  other  word.>;,  we  were  havin- 
trouble  maintainino  a  force  of  1  380  000 
by  voluntary  methods  and  we  knew  we 
would  need  a  draft  law  if  we  att.^mpted 
to  expand  to  a  force  structure  of  2  million 
people. 

Today  we  know  that  the  defense  of  the 

2^^';^'^^"''"'   ^    "^'"imum   force   of 
-i. 525, 000  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  not  able  to 
main.am  a  strength  of  1,3S0.000  in  194a 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basi  if  it  took  ! 
draft  law  in  1948  to  a  tempt  to  re nch  a 
larger  force  structure  of  2  million  men 
It  mu.';t  be  perfectly  obvicus  that  we 
cannot  attain  a  force  structure  of  2^? 
million  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  to! 

Now  since  1948  we  have  passed  many 

e  vipl°  r'^'^^"  '^"  attractiveness  Of  a 
seivice  career.  Our  reenlistment  rates 
have  mcreased :  our  officer  retention  ra  es 
have  improved:  and  the  money  that  haf 

f^r"the?i'm?H^"'^'"^^'  ^^^  and  benems 
ror  the  aimed  services  has  undoubtedlv 

mcreased  the  efficiency  and  stabmty  if 
our  Armed  Forces.  ^taoiuiy  of 

But  we  are  still  a  long  wav  from   o 

nuZ  T'^TF  '°^^^-  We  Itifl  iav?  to 
All  the  gap  between  the  recruit  and  th^ 
rained  specialist.  Our  trained  special 
ists  are  reenlisting  at  a  better  rate  But 
have".?''"'."  °^"°  ^^°°^^  ^P^l^" 'ts  t?ey 
A?med  ForcL.'^"'  ""'"'^  ^-«  ^  ^e 
I  mention  all  of  this  because  T  ot« 
convinced,  as  Is  the  Committ^Tn  Arme" 
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Services,  that  the  only  way  we  can  main- 
tain a  force  structure  of  2 '2  million  men 
in  our  armed  services  is  to  continue  the 
draft  law  on  the  books  for  another  4 
years. 

Now,  let  me  refresh  your  memories  on 
how  the  draft  law  operates. 

Every  young  man  upon  attaining  the 
age  of   18   must  register  with  his  local 
draft  board.    He  remains  liable  for  in- 
duction up  to  age  26.  and  if  he  is  de- 
ferred  for   any   reason   that    liability   i.s- 
extended  tc  aue  35.    Now  the  committee 
inserted   this   extended   linbiHtv   provi- 
sion in  the  law  in  1951  deliberately     The 
Idea  came  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  not  from  the  Department 
of  Defense.     We  put  this  in  the  law  so 
that  men  who  obtained   deferments   m 
e.ssential  industi-y  would   not  do  so   to 
e.-^cape   the  draft.     These  men   remain 
liable  up  to  age  35  and  it  has  had  a  very 
salutary   effect   upon   those    who   mi"lu 
otherwise  h  ive  soupht  to  obtain  defer- 
ments merely   to   escape  their  mihtarv 
obligation.      And.   of   even    greater   im- 
portance, it  stabilized  the  college  defer- 
ment program  by  assuring  local  boards 
that  college  deferments  would  not  open 
an  escape  route  for  some  registrants 

Now  there  are  4.012  local  draft  boards 
throut'hout  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions.  There  are  also  93  appeal 
boards  with  extra  panels. 

And  I  would  hke  at  this  time  to  pay 
a  hi'j.h  tribute  to  those  loyal  citizens  who 
sc'ive  en  thp  local  boards  and  appeal 
boards.  There  are  over  38.000  American 
ci Uzens  representing  about  90  percent  of 
all  selective  .service  personnel  who  work 
wi  hout  pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Selective  Service  System  only  employs 
about  6.000  full-time  and  pait-time  cU 
viuans.    1  he  entire  appropriation  for  the 

^^^n^^l^'^   ^^''""^   ^y''^''"'   's   only   $27- 
500.000  annually.  ' 

These   local   boards   have   the   job   of 
registering  and  classifying  these  young 

It  is  not  an  easy  job.  and  it  is  mado 
more  complicated,  of  course,  by  regula- 

Uons  which  cliange  from  time  to  tune  as 
t  viiaiLi,  ns  change. 

Tiiesc  boards  must  decide  who  will  be 
ri  r-fted  and  who  will  be  d..ferrcd 

s-.nncihr7  'I'^'^^'^'-at'ly  Placed  this  re- 
s.^onsib.Iity  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
boards  and  not  in  the  hands  of  oVcS 
here  m  Washington.    The  Congress  felt 
quite  properly,  that  local  boards  who  a  e 

make'i'he'di;    ^°''^   conditions.    shoSSd 
make  the  determination  as  to   who  of 

their  neighbors  must  be  drafted. 

This  is  a  tremendous  job     There  avp 
over  20  million  registrants  in  the  Sele^! 

ai"  t^r'fnff '''""■     ^^  course    th^e 
aie    the    total    registrants    since    1948 

Many  of  them  have  already  served  in  ttfe 

serving  mT'  "I  "^""^  °^  ^^^"^  ^''^^o- 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  but  it  is 

quite  a  job  keeping  track  of  a  1  of  these 

individuals.    I  think  the  Selective  Service 

System  does  a  magnificent  job  and  ilto 

be  congratulated  for  the  fair  and  ?m! 

opeX"''""''   '"   ^^^^   ^^^   s'^^m 

Now  the  law,  as  you  know    provldM 

some'S^H'"  ^**  :'  ^"^  Prov^der?o1 
TiZl  t  hTf  "*  "emptlons.  It  also  pro- 
vides  that  no  one  can  be  inducted  under 
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the  age  of  19  if  there  Is  someone  In  that 
local  board  area  who  Is  available  andls 
over  the  age  of  19.  "" 

fJ^^'l^^^l^^^l'  *"  '■e'^'-ring  to  the  ef- 
feet  that  the  draft  law  has  on  voluntary 
enlistments  in  the  Air  Force,  said: 

The  very  fact  of  Its  existence  causes  many 
men    in  preference  to  being  drafted,  to  wUst 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  the  Air  Force  Re 
serve    tlie  Air  National   Guard,  or  Zentll 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  officer  training  program 

General  LeMay  also  stated  that  he  an 
rc>ared  before  the  committee  to  expre^ 
the  unciualiPed  support  of  the  Deparr 

^^'/Jhl^^L^   ^--  '-  -^  ^-  - 

A'thoufjh  the  Marine  Corps  Is  a  volunteer 
onr.mization.  extension  of  the  Induction  pro 
vMM.s  of   the      Univor.ai   Mll.t..ry  Trnlnln^ 
-nd  Service  Act  Is  essential  to  ito  ma^^i"f 
pro;jram.  »"»"power 

tifXd^  ^"^"^^'^^  Russell,  of  the  Navy,  tes- 

l^A  ve  ;  Jr      "".'^'"^''  ''''  ^'-^  '"^^'  there 
was  a  very  scriou.s  d.-..p  in  the  averaee  oimi 

y  of   volunteer   cnli..tees   m   the  Navy    a  " 

though  thl,  wa.  a  relatively  low  InptU  perl^' 

I  an,  convinced  that  without  the  Influenw^r 

Muu:;;r^;:"ung'^:;frs;;;.c^%rr^' 
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The  Navy   the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Air  Force  all  testified  that  without  Se 

uS^i-Hi^;-------^- 

In  the  ne.xt  f.scal  year,  the  Navy  will 

of  gSn"  'j;-'''";^^'"  ^  budgeted  strength 
of  630,000;  the  Air  Force  will  attempt  to 

anTthT^  '"'^''^^^  ^^'•^"^^h  of  84Too$? 
mnlnt^  ^'l''"^  ^^^'■P^  ^'^  attempt  Ut 
maintain  a  bucketed  strength  of  17?.00a 
We  know  that  they  cannot  maintain 
the.se  .strer..ths  without  the  draft  law 
The  Army  will  attempt  to  maintain  a 
Z'^f"  ''\  «'«  '''  «"d  they  know  Lt 
u  nl  .f?"'''  '^"^"  anywhere  near  this  fig- 
ure w  ithoui  usj:-,;;  inductees 

n<Vri%cT  T  '  ^"^"'^"^  strengths  for 
nsc.u  19C0  This  contcmpiates  a  force 
structure  in  e.xcc.^s  cf  2,500.000  men 
«nH  Z  °"  /  ''*-'■  ^^^^  '^  ^«n  be  attained 
St  en.fT'"^!!'"'^  ^^  ^^*«  minimum 
n,^n,l.  IS  th,-ot,rh  the  enactment  of 
this  proposed  leyislation. 

Nov.-.   Mr.   Chaiimun.   we  had   a  fi.ie 
beann.ii  on  th:s  bill. 

nnfnT:'"';';'  ^i^*"  "''''■  ^°  ^^•'^"•''S  some  of  the 

he1;^'^n  ,"'f"''  ''^ '^  ^  ^"^  -^ure  are  in 
the  m.:n-is  of  many  Members. 

The  first  point  is  why  we  need  a  4-vear 
extcn.sion  of  the  induction  authoVity. 
Tlie  question  has  been  raided  "why  not 
a  ^-year  exten.sion.  or  a  1-year  exten- 
sion, cr  a  3-ycar  extension?  Why  do 
we  need  a  4 -year  extension ?" 
u.  J^^L®  '^[^  °^^"y  answers  to  this  prob- 
i?^ifl  '"^  H  ^"'  ^'  Pr^^edent  haa  any 
significance.  I  should  mention  that  In 
1951  we  extended  the  draft  law  for  a  4- 

tended  the  draft  law  for  a  4-year  period 

until  1959.    The  same  arguments  that 


existed  in  1955  are  even  more  significant 
today. 

We  are  no  closer  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  world  conditions  In  1959  than 
we  were  in  1955.  So  if  the  Congress  was 
justified  in  its  action  in  1955,  it  is  even 
more  justified  in  extending  the  draft  law 
for  a  4 -year  period  in  1959.  But  let  us 
look  beyond  that. 

What  does  the  4-year  draft  extension 
do? 

First.  Well,  it  indicates  to  the  free 
world  and  any  would-be  aggressor,  our 
determined  effort  to  maintain  a  strong 
national  defense  system. 

Second.  We  make  clear  to  the  world, 
and  to  the  American  people,  the  extent 
to  which  we  assume  oir  responsibility 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

And  of  equal  importance,  the  youth  of 
America  is  not  deluded  i.ito  expecting  an 
early  end  to  the  draft.  Thus,  they  will 
not  be  seeking  temporary  deferments 
with  the  hope  that  the  draft  will  expire 
before  their  turn  is  reached.  They  will 
be  able  to  plan  with  more  certainty  for 
their  schooling.  They  will  have  a 
t^reater  opportunity  to  choose  a  time  to 
serve  voluntarily. 

Third.  It  permits  mere  orderly  ad- 
ministration procedures  in  all  of  the 
services — personnel  planning  can  be 
made  on  a  4-ycar  basis.  This  is  of  sig- 
nificance in  procurement  programs, 
training  programs,  and  even  in  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  training 
bases. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  quote  a 
statement  made  by  General  Taylor, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  necessity  for  a  4-year  draft 
extension. 

General  Taylor  said : 

As  I  look  at  the  future  and  consider  the 
manpower  requirements  cf  our  Country.  I 
cant  see  anything  in  the  International  situa- 
tion th.Tt  sugeests  a  reduced  requirement 
for  manpower  below  that  essentially  which 
we  have  now. 

Furthermore,  these  stud  es  of  our  ability 
to  support  our  Armed  Fones  by  enlistment 
alone,  suggest  that  about  a  million  and  a 
half  men  is  the  maxlmu.-n.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  we  could  defend  our 
.security  with  any  force  llki;  a  million  and  a 
half  men  in  the  foreseeabU   future. 

I  make  the  other  point,  that  for  stability 
of  our  military  planning,  of  our  military 
prc.gram,  we  must  be  able  to  project  our- 
selves at  least  4  years  Into  the  future.  A 
shorter  period  of  time  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafl,  for  example.  Is 
virtually  meaningless.  We  must  have  this 
stability  In  our  planning,  vhlch  is  based  in 
this  case  upon  knowing  about  what  man- 
power we  can  count  upon. 

Finally,  I  would  Just  say  that  in  the  present 
international  climate  any  reduction  of  the 
time  of  our  draft  extension  would  suggest.  I 
:im  afraid,  to  our  allies,  that  perhaps  we 
dont  think  the  situation  is  particularly 
serious,  and  I  think  It  wo  ild  have  serious 
adverse  psychological  impacts  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.    GROSS.     I    wonder    if    General 

Tayor  is  equally  concerned   about  the 

psychology  of  the  people  of  the  United 

States  of  America  when  they  learn  that 
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the  British  may  abolish  their  draft  alto- 
gether in  I960? 

Mr.  VINSON.  There  is  no  evidence 
in  the  record.  England  has  a  draft  for 
24  months.  Some  15  or  16  NATO  coun- 
tries have  drafts  for  varying  periods  of 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  show  that.  Let  me  read  from 
your  own  hearmgs.  This  is  referring 
to  the  British : 

Current  policy  contemplates  terminating 

conscription  in  1960. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  record  shows  that 
in  England  today  the  draft  is  24  months. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  record  shows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  V/ill  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  difference  does  it 
make  what  it  is  today  if  they  are  going 
to  abolish  it? 

Mr.  VINSON.  There  is  no  statement 
issued  by  the  British  Government. 
There  have  been  statements  in  the  press, 
but  there  is  no  definite  policy.  Whether 
or  not  England  does  abandon  it.  our 
position  in  the  world  today  demands  that 
America  keep  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  interested  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  extending  the  draft  to  please 
some  foreign  country. 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  are  not  extending 
the  draft  to  please  some  foreign  people. 
We  are  extending  the  draft  for  the  rea- 
son that  our  minimum  force  structure 
requires  2,500,000  men.  We  cannot  ob- 
tain that  number  without  the  draft  law. 
and  we  are  extending  it  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  so  that  there  can  be 
orderly  planning,  orderly  handling  of 
the  manpower,  which  will  all  reflect  in 
economy  in  managing  the  whole  Depart- 
ment of  E>efense. 

Mr.  KIT  .DAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KIT  .DAY.  In  connection  with  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross],  about  Great  Britain,  I  will 
ask  him  if  he  is  reading  from  the  hear- 
ings, and  if  he  read.  "The  current  policy 
contemplates  termination  of  conscrip- 
tion in  1960.  However,  it  is  understood 
the  British  Government  has  also  said 
some  form  of  conscription  would  be  nec- 
essary if  voluntary  recruitments  fail." 
Has  the  gentleman  read  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  you  can  terminate  conscription 
and  still  have  it? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  wanted  to  point  out 
the  full  statement  in  the  record,  that 
there  is  a  commitment  from  the  British 
Government  that  should  their  reenlist- 
ment continue,  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  this  is  some  more  British 
doubletalk. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  am  not  able  to  inter- 
pret that. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.     Is 
it  not  true  that  if  the  British  do  abolish 
their  draft  it  is  all  the  more  important 
for  us  to  keep  strong? 


Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  hits  the  nail  exactly  on 
the  head. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  there  are 
those  who  believe  we  should  continue 
to  fight  the  battles  for  the  British.    Sure. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next 
question  to  which  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self is  the  time  of  extension.  This  will 
be  debated  when  our  distinguished  new 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Wolf]  offers  an  amendment.  He  has  ad- 
vised me  he  proposes  this  afternoon  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  cut  the  length  of 
time  to  2  years.  We  will  have  more  to 
say  on  that. 

Prom  the  historical  standpoint,  we  ex- 
tended the  draft  in  1951  to  1955:  and 
in  1955  we  extended  it  to  1959.  The 
history  of  the  extension  of  the  draft  has 
been  mainly  along  the  line  of  a  4-year 
extension.  This  makes  for  far  better 
administration.  The  38,000  men 
throughout  the  country  who  compose  the 
draft  boards,  and  these  boys  who  are 
getting  deferments — the  whole  machin- 
ery—will have  a  better  climate  within 
which  to  operate  than  they  would  if  we 
merely  extend  it  for  2  years. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  MEYER.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
history;  how  about  more  than  150  years 
of  history  as  compared  with  just  the  past 
few  years  of  history? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  can  only  go  back  in 
recent  history;  I  cannot  go  back  150 
years.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  draft  in  the  United  States 
from  1917,  which  was  the  first  time  the 
draft  was  resorted  to  since  Civil  War 
days,  has  been  one  of  extensions  for 
4 -year  periods. 

Mr.  MEYER.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
simple  fact  is  this:  In  spite  of  the  re- 
ductions in  our  Armed  Forces,  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  future  debate  on 
this  floor,  I  am  sure,  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  submitted  by  anyone  that  indi- 
cates that  our  international  commit- 
ments have  lessened,  or  will  lessen  in 
the  years  ahead. 

We  know  that  the  cold  war  will  con- 
tinue. We  know  that  there  will  prob- 
ably be  future  Lebanons,  and  future  For- 
mosas.  And  it  just  is  not  fair  to  hold 
out  a  hope  for  the  elimination  of  the 
draft  over  the  next  4  years. 

But  if  our  voluntary  enlistment  rates 
by  some  miracle  do  reach  a  point  where 
we  no  longer  need  the  draft  law.  then 
the  Congress  will  be  here  to  terminate 
the  induction  authority,  if  that  becomes 
necessary. 

Now  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
the  Army  is  the  only  service  that  needs 
a  draft  law.  The  draft  law  is  just  as 
important  and  probably  more  so  to  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air 
Force.  And  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  Army  itself  would  not  like  to 
terminate  the  draft  if  they  could.  The 
Army  would  like  to  be  a  purely  voluntary 
force  and  not  have  the  constant  prob- 
lem of  retraining  persormel  facing  them 
all  the  time. 

The  Army  would  prefer  volunteers. 
But  when  they  cannot  get  all  volunteers 
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they  have  to  get  some  inductees.  But 
those  inductees  make  good  soldiers.  And 
they  do  give  the  Army  something  which 
is  irreplaceable  in  a  national  defense 
system — a  variety  of  skills.  They  only 
get  these  people  for  2  years,  but  then 
they  have  a  reserve  obligation  for  a 
short  period  thereafter.  The  Army  gets 
college  graduates  as  well  as  high  school 
graduates;  they  get  physicists,  chemists, 
engineers,  just  as  they  get  young  grad- 
uates from  high  schools. 

They  get  a  cross  section  of  America 
through  the  draft  law  which  enhances 
our  national  security. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  the  question  of  the  draft  at^e. 

Today  men  are  liable  for  induction  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18 'i-  and  26.  and  those 
who  have  been  deferred  remain  liable  up 
to  age  35. 

The  average  age  of  involuntary  induc- 
tion today  is  22 '^  years  and  this  will 
increase  to  about  23  years  during  the 
next  4  years. 

Now  immediately  some  will  say  that  we 
should  be  drafting  younger  men. 

First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  inductees  who  enter  the  Army 
today  do  so  on  a  voluntary  basis  They 
can  volunteer  for  induction  at  the  age  of 
17  with  their  parents'  consent,  and  at  18 
without  parental  consent.  Many  thou- 
sands of  young  men  enter  the  service  in 
this  manner. 

These  men  volunteer  for  induction  for 
a  2-year  period  cither  before  or  after 
they  have  completed  their  formal  educa- 
tion. They  choose  the  time  when  thev 
want  to  fulfill  their  mihtary  obligation 

Others  wait  until  they  complete  their 
education  before  entering  the  service 
and  some  of  these  are  involuntarily  in- 
ducted Obvioasly.  these  men  are  going 
to  be  older  since  they  have  gone  to  col- 
lege. 

fl^p°-^ V/  *^o^^  ™*^  ^  approaching  the 

affh   L  ^^.w"""^  °^  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^  their 
25th    or    24th    year.     But    aU    of    these 

young  men  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
volunteer  for  induction. 

V  J.^7  ^^r  ^"  ^""^  «"  opportunity  to 
volunteer  for   the  other  services  for  a 
longer  time  if  they  so  desired 
If  we  lower  the  draft  age,  by  law.  from 

rL\.  i°^'''''.^"'''  ^'^  "^""y  seriously  dis- 
rupt co^ege  deferment  programs,  and  it 
S J°'f ?i^-  d^P^"ding  upon  the  future 
size  of  the  Armed  Forces,  that  we  mav 
have  to  induct  fathers.  ^ 

Today   we   do   not  Induct   fathers      I 
PolS'v^Thi'  .^^'•^%^h-'»t  this  is  a  good 
n?tv^.    The  impact  upon  the  commu- 
nity IS  much  greater  when  a  father  is 
dn.f  h'"^  i^an  when  a  nonfather  is  in- 
fy.    ^\  By    inducting    nonfathers    we 
lessen  hardship  throughout  the  Nation 
If  we  lower  the  draft  age  by  law  then 
local  boards,  in  an  effort  to  kee^'  men 
from  escaping  all  military  .servTc?    wm 
certainly  cease  to  be  liberal  with  their 
present  deferment  policies.     N^WT^men 
t.on  this  because  there  has  beeTaTreat 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  draft  age 
ni/f^"'''  I  should  tell  you  that  the  law 
itself   permits   the   President,   when   hT 

sees^m,  to  draft  by  age  group  "or"  age 

riJr,°^^^'*  ^°''^^'  *he  President  could  de- 
are  i^ThTpT/^  *"^"^^  °"^y  those  Who 
aie  in  the  21st-  or  22d-year  age  group 
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Or  he  could  induct  those  who  are  In  the 
19-year  age  Kroup. 

But  here  we  are  dealing  with  statistics 
and  the  so-called  manpower  pool. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  on  November  30,  1958,  of  all  those 
who  were  then  26  years  of  R'^e  and  who 
were  registrants  under  the  draft  law.  9 
out  of  10  qualified  registrants  had  ful- 
filled their  military  obligation  or  were 
in  tlie  process  of  fulfilling  their  military 
obliKation.  Now.  of  course,  those  are 
qualified  registrants. 

Of  the  total  registrants  on  November 
30,  1C58,  whd  were  26  years  of  uac.  in- 
cludin:;  thost  not  qualified.  7  out  of  10 
had  fulfilled  iheir  military  obligation  or 
were  in  the  process  of  fuHilling  their 
military  obli|.ation. 

This  is  very  siRnificant  to  keep  in  mird 
You  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
ch mces  of  bring  drafted  are  about  1  in 

That  does  not  tell  the  story  We  take 
in  appro.ximately  500.000  men  a  year 
into  our  armed  services.  They  go  in  as 
voluntary  recruits,  as  inductees  or  as 
6  months'  trainees.  And  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  total  number  of  indi- 
viduals inducted  only  represents  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  number  of  men 
entering  our  armed  services. 

But  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all 
these  come  out  of  the  same  and  only 
manpower  pool. 

Now  the  reason  why  we  have  more 
registrants  than  quahfied  registrants  is 
also  obvious. 

Under  existing  phy.sical  and  mental 
standards,  which  were  raised  last  year  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  33  percent  of  all 
registrants  are  classified  as  4-F 

That  is,  33  percent  of  all  registrants 
are  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  dis- 
qualified for  service  in  our  Armed  Forces 

To  this  must  be  added  those  who  are 
deferred  for  hard.ship  reasons"  becaa-^e 
they  are  supporting  families  or  for  other 
hard.ship  rea.sons.  Then  there  is  a  .small 
group  of  individuals  who  are  deferred 
cS^u"^^  *'^^^'"  "^"^^^  involves  national  se- 

But  I  repeat,  on  November  30  1958  9 
out  of  10  of  the  qualified  registrants  un- 

ierJlcP  Arf'T^""^  ^'^''^"^  Training  and 
Service  Act  had  completed  their  military 
obligation  or  were  in  the  process  of  com- 
pleting their  military  obligation 

Last  year,  as  I  mentioned,  we  gave  the 
President  the  authority  to  increase  he 
mental  and  physical  standards  for  in- 
duction  into   the  Armed  Forces.     This 

the^  f  S'LHsres-  ---  o1 

b^en^S.^^^^'^"^^^^--^^^^- 

thf*'^'^^"^^'  ^^^  ^^^'°"  o"  the  part  of 
the  Congress  increased  the  4-F  defer 

ur^u  '''^!i  ^"^  °"  ^^^  ^th^'-  hand,  it  dras- 
tically reduced  the  number  of  men  i^o 

)^'The'°A?m"^  '°  disciplinary  barracks 
irt:.  u  !^^  ^'^  "^^^  ^^'•e  discharged 
after  short  periods  of  time  because  thev 

sTv1ce'°""^    ""^"-"fied    for 'military 

seclfrftv  nf  Vhf  ^^^  concerned  about  the 
security  of  this  country  and  we  are  con 
cerned  about  the  quality  of  The  men  ?n 
whom  we  Place  this  great  responsTbmty 
Those  men  must  be  Physically  and  men: 
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tally  qualified  to  perform  their  duties 
That  IS  the  rea.son  we  gave  the  President 
the  authority  to  raise  the  physical  and 
mental  standards  last  year  ^ 

Now.  the  second  objective  of  the  bill  i. 

draft'Taw.''"''  °'  '""^  '°''^""**  ^^^torl 

la^r*  ^"""^  *^^'  *^  ^^®  doctor's  draft 

Well,  as  you  know,  we  defer  students  to 

go  to  college. 

Medical  and  dental  student*  require 
on'4LT  dofcrmenis  because  their  training 
takes  a  Ion-;cr  period  of  time 

As  I  previously  stated,  the  law  says 
that  anybody  deferred  for  any  reason 
remains  liable  up  to  age  35. 

Now.  these  doctors  and  dentists  who 
have  been  deferred  to  complete  medical 
or  dental  school  incur  a  draft  liability  up 

The  law  also  gives  the  President  the 
autnority  to  make  special  calls  from 
atnonr:  those  uho  are  in  medical  or 
dental  categories. 

As  a  result,  these  people  are  liable  for 
induction,  but  actually  they  aren't  being 
inducted  because  we  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  for  a  Reserve  commission 
and  then  they  are  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  24  months.  ^ 

They  come  on  active  duty  as  Reserve 
captains  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
or  as  lieutenants  in  the  Navy,  and  they 
also  qualify  for  special  pay 

Now,  how  many  of  these  doctors  do  we 
have  on  active  duty? 
1  fi^.Q  ^INo^'nber  30.  1958.  the  Army  had 
1.629  Regular  officers  who  were  physi- 
cians,  and   2,198    physicians   who   were 
Reserve  officers.     Of  these  2.198  Reserve 
officer  phy.sicians.  1,579  entered  the  Army 
as  a  result  of  the  doctor's  draft  law. 
They  werent  drafted,  but  they  entered  as 
Reserve  officers  because  of  the  doctors 
draft  law. 

In  the  Navy,  as  of  November  30  1958 
there  were  1.626  Regular  officer  physi-" 
Clans  and  1,672  Reserve  officer  physi- 
cians. Of  this  number,  1.186  Reserve 
Officer  physicians  entered  on  active  duty 
as  a  result  of  the  doctors'  draft  law 

In  the  Air  Force,  there  were  1,144  Reg- 
u^r  officer  physicians  and  2,274  Reserve 
Officer  physicians.  Of  these  2  274  Re- 
serve officer  physicians.  1.700  entered  the 
law  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  °^  "^^  doctors'  draft 

nr,^i!f.  ^''^!^''^*'  annual  rate  of  physicians 
on  active  duty  to  total  personnel  is  3.4 
Ph  sicmns  per  thousand  troop  strength. 
Ihis  strength  figure  varies  throughout 
the  year,  but  the  overall  average  is  3  4 
wprp  f?i,^^  ?^  November  30,  1958.  there 
the  AJ-^ed'/oSf""^  °"  "^"^^  ^"^^  '^ 

rr^^mVt  "'  '°°^  ^'  "^^  ^^"^^^  '^'  » 

riPnJJ^^'^'''"^  ^^^'■^  ''^'■e  529  Regular 
dental  officers,  and  1,250  Reserve  dental 
officers.     Of  these  1.2:o  Reserve  denta 
officers.  1.012  entered  on  active  duty  as 
a  result  of  the  doctors'  draft  law 
^.l''}^^^y  ^"""ce  there  were  441  Reffu- 

denfff"  ffl    °®^^"   ^"^    1-336    Reserve 
dental  officers  and  of  these   1.336  Re- 

uvl^^r"-^^  °®^^"'  996  entered  on  a^- 
iw     il  ^  *  '■^'"^'  °^  the  doctors'  draft 
ttoMoT^t  average  strength  of  dentists  is 
two  per  thousand  troop  strength 
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In  the  Navy  there  were  1.012  Regular 
d?ntal  officers,  and  587  Reserve  dental 
oHicers.  Of  these  587  Reserve  dental 
o:  leers,  513  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
r,  .suit  of  the  doctors'  draft  law. 

All  told,  there  were  5,155  dentists  on 
active  duty  on  November  30,  1958. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that 
all  of  the  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty 
as  a  result  of  the  doctors  draft  law  en- 
tered on  active  duty  prior  to  age  35.  In 
addition,  all  of  these  doctors  were  at  one 
time  deferred  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion. 

I  think  from  these  figures  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  we  wo  aid  not  be  able 
to  provide  adequate  med:cal  and  dental 
care  for  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
if  we  did  not  have  the  doctors  draft  law 
in  operation. 

Now.  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  this 
Nation  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their 
sons,  when  called  into  th»'  military  serv- 
ice, will  receive  the  finest  medical  and 
dental  treatment  possible.  And  this  is 
also  true  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
these  men  who  are  serving  our  country. 
If  we  did  not  have  the  doctors  draft  law, 
we  just  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  this 
medical  care. 

Now  let  me  discuss  the  third  objective 
of  the  bill — the  suspension  of  strength 
limitations. 

Permanent  law  impKJses  a  strength 
limitation  on  the  size  of  the  Army  of 
837.000  persons.  And  yet  the  budgeted 
strength  for  fiscal  1960  is  870.000.  Per- 
manent law  imposes  a  maximum  limita- 
tion on  the  size  of  the  Air  Force  of  502.- 

000.  but  the  budgeted  stn^ngth  for  fiscal 
19C0  is  845.000. 

Now  these  limitations  on  the  size  of 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  together 
with  a  lesser  limitation  on  the  size  of 
the  Navy,  have  been  susi»ended  by  sep- 
arate law  until  July  1.  1959.  Thus,  the 
third  objective  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  extend  this  suspension  to  July 

1.  1963. 

I  think  you  could  see  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  did  not  extend  this  provision 
of  law.  The  Air  Force  would  drop  from 
845.000  to  502,000— a  loss  of  343,000  men; 
the  Army  strength  would  drop  from  870,- 
000  to  837.000.  a  loss  of  33,000  men;  and 
the  Navy  would  lose  about  4,000  regular 
Navy  enlisted  personnel. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  fourth  objective  of  the  proposed 
legislation — the  extension  of  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act— the  law  under 
which  enlisted  personnel  draw  increased 
allowances  because  of  their  dependents. 
Under  this  law,  enlisted  personnel 
draw  allowances  ranging  from  $51.30  per 
month  to  $96.90  per  month,  depending 
upon  their  grade  and  the  number  of  their 
dependents.  This  law  is  scheduled  to 
expire  on  July  1,  1959,  and  if  it  is  not 
extended,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
enlisted  personnel  would  suffer  pay  cuts 
ranging  from  25  percent  to  50  percent  of 
their  pay. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed 
with  the  membership  the  four  objectives 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

First.  The  extension  of  the  regular 
draft  law  for  4  years. 

Second.  The  extension  of  the  doctors 
draft  law  for  4  years. 


Third.  The  extension  of  the  suspension 
on  the  limitation  on  the  size  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  4  years. 

Fourth.  The  extension  of  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  Act  for  4  years. 

These  laws  are  all  vital  for  our  national 
security. 

Each  and  everyone  of  them  is  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  our  defense  program. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  raising  and  supporting  armies 
and  maintaining  a  navy.  That  respon- 
sibility is  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Enacting  this  bill 
represents  the  fulfillment  of  this  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enacting  this  bill  is 
also  America's  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  any  would-be  aggressor. 

This  is  our  reply  to  those  who  might 
thinlc  we  are  beginning  to  weaken  in- 
ternally. 

This  is  our  reply  to  those  who  feel  that 
the  American  people  will  not  face  up  to 
reality. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  America's 
promise  to  the  world  that  we  will  remain 
strong  and  that  the  young  men  of  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  be  trained  and 
ready  for  a  day,  which  we  hope  will  never 
come. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  is 
one  of  the  great  Americans  of  all  time — 
and  I  say  that  not  flatteringly  but  in  the 
most  complimentary  and  smcere  man- 
ner— has  made  a  speech  which  certainly 
commands  the  attention  of  all  of  us. 
particularly  those  of  us  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility as  we  are  as  Members  of  the 
Congress.  The  gentleman  particularly 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  main  fight 
here  might  be  on  reducing  the  time  to  2 
years.  If  that  amendment  were  adopted 
it  would  be  construed  abroad  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  on  our  part.  I  hope  the  bill 
will  not  be  amended  in  that  fashion.  I 
respect  those  who  believe  in  that.  Of 
course,  they  beheve  in  the  strength  of 
America  just  as  much  as  we  do,  and  my 
remarks  are  not  to  be  construed  either 
directly  or  indirectly  as  any  refiection 
upon  those  who  think  that  way.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  going  to  err  wc  better  err 
on  the  side  of  strength  rather  than  on 
the  side  of  a  weakness. 

When  Mr.  Mikoyan  was  over  here  he 
felt  that  with  a  Republican  President 
and  a  Democratic  Congress  there  would 
be  a  division,  but  he  failed  to  recognize 
constitutional  government  and,  over  and 
above  it  all.  we  are  Americans. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  contribution. 
He  is  absolutely  right.  If  it  were  fiashed 
out  to  the  world  today  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  reduced  the  draft 
down  to  2  years,  in  every  chancery  in  the 
world  it  would  be  said  that  America  has 
changed  her  p>olicies,  no  longer  is  she 
going  to  be  strong,  no  longer  is  she  going 
to  be  the  leading  nation  of  the  world  for 
the  free  people  and  to  maintain  our  lib- 
erties and  our  American  way  of  life.  We 
must  not  let  this  matter  be  eroded  here 
by  2  years  or  any  other  period  of  time 


less  than  4  years.  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  orderly  administration  to  have 
the  4 -year  term. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  a  draft  bill  gov- 
erning American  forces  or  is  it  a  draft 
bill  to  please  foreigners?  I  would  like  to 
get  that  straightened  out. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  is  a  draft  bUl  gov- 
erning only  Americans,  but  we  cannot 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
No.  1  nation  of  the  world  today  and  what 
we  here  do  reflects  itself  upon  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fro.ni  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  leadership 
of  ever>-  country  in  the  world  is  charged 
with  the  primary  duty  of  doing  those 
things,  particularly  in  a  crisis,  that  are 
for  the  national  interest  of  that  country, 
whether  it  be  the  United  States,  little  Li- 
beria or  any  other  country.  Without 
regard  to  what  any  other  country  might 
do,  we  are  charged  with  taking  a  course 
of  action  that  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  our  own  country.  L  think  this  bill  is 
decidedly  in  the  national  interest  of  our 
country.  We  are  charged  with  our  job 
here  in  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  might 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  if  these 
countries  are  so  interested  in  maintain- 
ing military  forces,  they  first  extend  the 
obligated  service  of  their  own  draftees. 
Very  few  have  the  obligated  service  that 
is  required  of  conscripts  in  this  country. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  httle  that  I  can  add  to  the  detailed  ex- 
planation that  has  just  been  presented 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  C.-vrl  Vinson. 

He  has  given  you  a  complete  and 
thorough  explanation  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation  and  has  fully  justified  every 
aspect  of  the  bill. 

I  might  add.  parenthetically,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  are  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Vinson's  outstanding 
ability  serving  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  occupying  the  verj' 
responsible  position  that  he  does  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Mr.  Vinson  is  one  of  the  few 
Members  of  Congress  who  was  in  this 
room  when  the  Draft  Act  was  passed  in 
1917. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
stated,  no  one  likes  to  vote  for  a  draft 
law,  but  nevertheless  we  all  have  a  re- 
sponsibility and  that  responsibility  must 
be  met  regardless  of  our  personal  desires 
and  wishes. 

We  all  devoutly  hope  for  p>eace.  but 
I  know  and  you  know,  that  peace  today 
is  not  based  upon  hopes  for  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  good  will,  but  is  based 
upon  our  ability  to  defeat,  by  force  of 
arms,  any  would-be  aggressor. 

As  much  as  we  may  hope  and  pray 
for  peaceful  solutions  to  all  international 
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problems,  we  all  know  that  those  prob- 
lems will  not  be  solved  in  the  immediate 
future  by  embarking  on  a  course  of  mili- 
tary weakness.  In  other  words,  much  as 
we  might  desire,  this  whole  matter  will 
not  just  go  away. 

The  proposed  legislation,  H.R.  2260,  Is 
the  basic  law  under  which  we  maintain 
the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  manpower 
personnel  program.  Without  it  we  know 
we  cannot  maintain  the  strengths  neces- 
sary for  our  security.  If  we  were  not 
drafting  a  single  man,  this  law  would 
still  be  necessary  as  a  stimulant  for 
voluntary  enlistments. 

In  many  ways,  the  draft  law  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Christian  principles  of 
our  people.  We  do  not  want  war  and 
our  national  heritage  is  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  freedom  of  man.  Our 
young  men  are  not  military  minded  As 
a  result  they  do  not  volunteer  in  large 
numbers  to  become  a  part  of  a  military 
system. 

But  they  do  recognize  their  obligation 
to  the  Nation  and  the  necessity  for  main- 
taining our  military  strengths.  So  long 
as  there  is  a  draft  law  on  the  statute 
books,  these  young  men  will  fulfill  their 
obligation  willing,  and  conscientiously 
But  remove  this  law  from  the  statute 
books,  and  we  will  give  these  young  men 
a  false  impression  of  the  gravity  of  the 
world  situation. 

The  distinguished  chairman  from 
Georgia  has  discussed  with  the  member- 
ship why  we  must  extend  this  law  for 
4  years.  He  has  discussed  with  you  the 
induction  age  and  many  other  subjects 
that  were  thoroughly  studied  during  the 
hearings. 

As  a  result,  the  Committee  on  Armed 

fr^l^^L^^^"^"™^"^®  ^  t^e  membership 
of  this  House  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 

S^'e'Sdme'nt'"""  ^^'^  ^'^^  *^^^"^-^ 
We  might  just  as  well  face  the  facts 
of  life  and  not  attempt  to  delude  the 
American  people  into  a  false  sense  of 
complacency  with  regard  to  the  length 

operaTo:^^^'  ^^^^  ^^"  °^"^'  «---  ^n 

A  4-year  extension  of  this  law  is  neces 
sary  not  only  because  of  its  effect  upon 
the  free  nations  of  the  world;  not  only 
because  of  its  eflfect  upon  the  career 
Planning  of  our  young  men;  not  only 
becauselt  enhances  personnel  planning 
in  the  Department  of  Defense;  not  onl? 

^^^""^^K^^"^^"^^^  procurement  pro- 
grams; but  most  important  of  all  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  intend  to  remain  strong 
m  every  military  aspect.  ^ 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  ex- 
plained the  functions  of  the  draft  law 
so  well.  I  thought  I  would  spend  just  I 
few  moments  to  discuss  with  the  mem! 
bership  the  Doctors  Draft  Law 
o,,!?"2*^  ^^^  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.  authority  Is  provided 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  issSe 
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of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  depend 
ents. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  too  few 
physicians  and  dentists  choose  a  career 
in  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide  the  mini- 
mum numbers  of  these  specialists  re- 
quired for  our  2>i-million-man  force, 
and  their  dependents  scattered  about 
the  world. 

In  recent  years,  more  physicians  and 
dentists  have  entered  the  Regular  serv- 
ices. The  Armed  Forces  estimate  that 
by  June  30.  1959.  about  50  percent  of  all 
physicians  and  about  40  percent  of  all 
dentists  serving  on  active  duty  will  be 
career  offlcers.  But  these  are  far  too 
few.  The  services  must  rely  for  the  bal- 
ance of  their  needs  on  men  required  to 
perform  24  months  of  active  duty  under 
the  draft  law.  Without  compulsion  the 
services  would  be  unable  to  attract  even 
half  the  number  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists they  require. 

Under  present  legislation,  and  under 
the  proposed  extension,  the  President  has 
authority  to  order  physicians  and  den- 
tists from  the  Reserve  to  active  duty  for 
a  period  of  2  years.     So  long  as  enough 
of  these  specialists  apply  and  are  com- 
missioned in  the  Reserve,  the  authority 
to  order  them  for  induction  need  not  be 
used.     But  the  authority  to  induct  them 
IS  vital  to  induce  them  to  apply  for  Re- 
serve commissions.     Then,  when  needed 
Physicans  and  dentists  can  be  called  to 
serve  on  active  duty 
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This  authority  to  induct  doctors  has     SiSrvl^^nffl    ^'^'^f  medical  and  dental 
ipt  the  services  supplied  with  vitally     ^^^H  J?,?^'!  ^  ,^"^^  ^"^y  'or  24 


kept  the  services  supplied  with  vitally 
needed  medical  and  dental  personnel 

The  effect  of  the  law  has  been  to  in- 
duce draft-liable  physicians  and  dentists 
to  seek  Reserve  commissions  and  enter 
on  active  duty  as  needed.  As  an  added 
inducement,  extra  pay  of  $100  per  month 
IS  provided  for  those  physicians  and  den- 

vlSbS. 

When  we  began  to  mobilize  for  the 
Korean  war.  the  need  for  physicians  and 
dentists  was  obvious.  The  first  doctor 
draft  law  imposed  the  liability  for  serv- 
ice on  physicians  and  dentists  up  to  the 
fo^K,  K^i-  ,  Priorities  of  liability  were  es- 
tablished based  on  the  amount  of  prior 
service  and  whether  a  man  had  been  de- 
ferred to  study  for  these  professions,  or 
had  received  help  from  the  Government 
to  obtain  schooling  through  service- 
sponsored  World  War  II  specialist  tram- 
mg  programs. 

Those  first  to  be  called  were  physl- 

f^l.  ^"1  ^^""^^^  **^°  had  been  de- 
ferred or  had  received  their  professional 
education  at  Government  expense,  a^d 
had  served  less  than  90  days  x^  the 
armed  services.  Priority  ii  induded 
those  physicians  and  dentists  who  had 
been  deferred  or  received  help  and  wSo 
had  served  less  than  21  months  Pri- 
\IZ  ?  :^^^^h°««  Without  service  aTter 
1940.  and  priority  IV  were  those  with 

birthday,   and   were  not  in  priorities  I 


allied  specialists  to  the  armed  services 
was  extended  for  2  more  years  in  1953 

There  were  some  changes  in  the  types 
of  prior  service  recognized  as  affectlne 
liability  under  the  act.  and  some  modi- 
fication of  the  length  of  service  required 
also  based  on  the  amount  of  prior  serv- 
ice. In  general,  the  obligations  on  phyl 
sicians  and  dentists  were  lightened  by 
the  1953  amendments. 

In  1954.  provision  was  made  for  the 
utilization  of  these  professional  men  in 
an  enlisted  status  in  cases  where  thev 
either  could  not  or  would  not  serve  as 
offlcers.  Only  65  were  inducted  out  of 
12.000  requisitioned  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  up  to  June  30,  1954 

In  1955,  the  authority  to  draft  physi- 
cians and  dentists  was  extended  for  2 
more  years  to  July  1.  1957.  but  the  upper 
age  of  liability  was  reduced  to  46 

Then  in  1957.  the  special  priorities  and 
age  provisions  of  the  former  doctor  draft 
legislation  were  dropped.  Under  the 
1957  amendments  to  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  allied  specialists 
were  made  liable  under  the  act  as  regular 
registrants  and  on  the  same  terms  as 
other  registrants  are  liable,  with  two 
exceptions.     Those  exceptions  are- 

First.  That  the  Department  of  Defense 
retained  authority  to  issue  separate  calls 
for  physicians  and  dentists. 

Second.  The  President  retained  the 
authority  to  order  medical  and  dental 
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months  without  their  consent 

Physicians  and  dentists  are  subject  to 
the  same  ages  of  liability  as  are  other 

de?eii^tn^  K^,"^'  ^^^  °'^*^  registrant-, 
deferments  before  age  26  for  study   for 

Shfv"r^^  """^^  ""^^^^  ^•^^^'  "tend 
liability  to  age  35. 

By  virtue  of  this  extension  of  liability 
provision  of  the  act.  practically  aU  physi- 
cmns  and  dentists  acquire  hability  to  age 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  man 
^d  t™?nT  ^^. 'Helical  or  dental  study 
and  traimng  without  a  deferment     In 

re^h^"7^  '^f"!^  °'  ^^^"^  a  man  is 
hfrThH       '<^r  induction    before    his    23d 

mStVerreV^"^'"''^^'"^^'^^ 

dem^J'fVh*''  ^K°°°  Physicians  and  5.000 
frmln  «.  ^''^  ^^"^  requisitioned  by  the 
duTfpi  7*''^!,.  °"^y  83  have  been  in- 
ducted     In  addition,  more  than  3.600 

tionai  f^  ^'■^  *'  P'^^^"^  receiving  addi- 
tional training  under  the  Armed  Forces 

Reserve  medical  officer  commissioning 
and  residency  consideration  plan  "n^e 
K.Tn*'  ^fJ^"^  ^  ^'^^  the  services 
iarlv  n  ?a'^i^^t'■*'"^"«  ^"  '^Pecial  fields. 
Early  in  1955.  the  Director  of  Selective 

Sre?d'to"?hl'^'  Department  of^TenL 
agreed  to  the  program  whereby  a  lim- 

R^servf  .«'■  °^  registrants  who  became 
S^tf  ^^J'^^"  *^^  permitted  to  com- 
rlnfn  f^^*^f."^y  training  before  beinR 
called  to  active  duty. 

nr«Ti?®  ?^'"!*^V'''  °^  Selective  Service  rec- 
S  T^.^'J*^'^?**"'  °'  "^<^"  selected  by 
nnH.^fKr"'^"'  °^  ^^^nse  for  training 
under  this  program.    It  is  a  source  of 


^A  nationwide  system  of  advisory  com- 

cians  and-d-entls{s"*H.rj26i'^"aram7nd-     T  ^^^^^y^^tor'^hyScIL^^^^  ,?nd  '^^f-V'^^'^'^^'^'^^n^^^TrT^li'^ 

ed.  will  extend  this  authority  unuT  Jut    ?n?*^?^„  '^^^  ^^  necessai^  S  pTovSe  SSysiciln'  ^[.T?™"    ^^  i«  a  source  ^ 

1.  1963.  ^    ""^  "July     for  civilian  needs,  while  meeting  mill!  SpiS  1J^  **'^  training  In  specialized 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  need  to     ^^J^req^ifements.  '"^  °'"^-  of  ^h"   "^^'i*'?""^  '°'"  "  ^""^^  ^^°'' 

provide  proper  medical  care  fo?SeS    sup'J/yV/Xicir  ^^'''^.T^^  ^'  tiTUt'^'^'^  '^^^  '"  -"- 

dentists  and         This  program  is  being  continued. 


As  mentioned  above,  while  thousands 
of  physicians  and  dentists  have  entered 
the  Armed  Forces  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  doctor  draft  and  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act.  only  83 
have  actually  been  inducted.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  entire 
program. 

Under  H.R.  2260.  as  under  present  law, 
no  doctor  will  be  inducted  if  he  applies 
for  a  Reserve  commission  and  is  re- 
jected solely  on  the  grounds  of  physical 
di.'iqualiflcation. 

Such  doctors  who  are  members  of  Re- 
serve components,  and  who  are  under  35. 
and  have  not  performed  at  least  12 
months  of  active  duty,  may  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  not  more  than  24 
months. 

Physicians  or  dentists  who  cerve  on 
active  duty  for  12  months  or  more  as  re- 
servists shall  upon  release  or  within  6 
months  have  an  opportunity  to  resign 
the  commission,  unless  they  are  other- 
wise obligated. 

A  physician  or  dentist  qualified  for  a 
Re.serve  commission  has  a  right  to  volun- 
teer for  active  duty  for  24  months  so  long 
a.s  his  service  is  needed. 

Provision  is  made  for  appointment  or 
promotion  to  a  rank  commensurate  with 
experience  and  qualifications.  Most 
doctors  enter  on  active  duty  as  cap- 
tains in  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  or  as 
lieutenants  in  the  Navy. 

The  Armed  Forces  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  requisition  physicians  or 
dentists  since  February  1957.  However. 
it  is  sicnificant  that  with  July  1.  1959,  the 
expiration  date  of  the  doctor  draft  ap- 
proaching, a  decline  has  occurred  in  the 
numbers  applying  through  the  resi- 
dency program  or  otherwise  for  Reserve 
commissions.  There  was  some  indica- 
tion late  last  year  than  an  induction  call 
micht  have  to  be  issued.  In  anticipa- 
tion, the  local  boards  had  to  order 
physicians  for  physical  examination  in 
Older  to  be  prepared  to  meet  a  possible 
call.  But  the  ordering  of  physical  ex- 
aminations was  enough.  It  prompted 
a  renewal  of  applications  for  commis- 
sions and  residency  training  sufficient  to 
insure  a  continual  supply  of  physicians 
at  least  until  July  1.  1959. 

This  one  recent  example  of  how  the 
doctor  draft  works  is  alone  proof  of  its 
es.scntiality.  And  it  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment, too.  for  a  4-year  extension..  No 
matter  how  obvious  the  need  may  be 
to  continue  the  doctor  draft,  the  very 
fact  of  its  approaching  expiration  date 
has  misled  some  doctors  and  dentists 
into  a  false  behef  that  they  will  not  be 
needed. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Council  on 
National  Defense  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal A.ssociation  covering  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1,  1956.  to  December  31.  1956.  the 
latest  available  figures.  Indicates  that 
more  than  77  percent  of  physicians  who 
hpd  .«=erved  on  active  duty  and  were  sepa- 
rated from  active  duty  during  this  period 
vere  satisfied  with  their  assignments 
insofar  as  they  pertained  to  their  train- 
ing and  experience. 

And  as  a  final  tribute  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  essential  law,  I  would  like 
to  mention  that  no  physicians  or  den- 
tists were  inducted  in  fiscal   1958,  and 


none  have  been  inducted  to  date  in  fiscal 
1959. 

The  law,  in  my  opinion,  Is  working 
satisfactorily  and  should  be  extended. 

It  is  the  only  method  by  which  we  can 
assure  the  men  in  our  services,  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  young  men  being  inducted, 
that  adequate  medical  and  dental  care 
will  be  available  for  these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  as 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  security  of 
our  Nation.  We  must  extend  the  draft; 
we  have  no  choice. 

It  interrupts  medical  and  dental  man- 
power planning  and  programs.  A 
4-year  extension  will  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  our  young  professional  men 
that  for  most  of  them  their  careers  must 
include  2  years  in  the  armed  services. 

Now.  before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  our  replace- 
ment requirements  for  physicians  in  the 
Military  Establishment  will  be  over  the 
next  4  years. 

In  fi.scal  1960.  we  will  need  1,950. 
In  fiscal  1961.  we  will  need  1,400. 
In  fiscal  19C2.  we  will  need  1.900. 
In  fiscal  1P63.  we  will  need  1,375. 
In  that  connection,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  kept  the  ratio  of 
physicians  to  troop  strengths  at  a  rea- 
sonable level. 

In  1947,  there  was  6.6  physicians  per 
thousand  troop  strength. 

In  1948,  there  was  5.4  per  thousand 
troop  strength. 

Since  that  time,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
reduce  this  ratio,  which  is  now  3.4  per 
thousand  troop  strength. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  some  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  physicians  to  the 
fact  that  too  much  time  was  spent  in 
nonprofessional  duties  which  interfered 
with  the  practice  of  medicine. 

This  objection  has  now  been  overcome 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  2 
percent  of  our  physicians  on  active  duty 
are  engaged  in  staff  or  administrative 
duties.  11  percent  are  engaged  in  re- 
search, training  overhead,  in  a  travel 
status,  or  ill;  87  percent  of  all  physicians 
on  active  duty  are  engaged  in  profes- 
sional medical  care. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
I,  too.  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son], and  also  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  I  have  heard  the 
conclusion  uttered  twice  that  a  2-year 
extension  might  reflect  our  weakness 
throughout  the  world.  Has  the  gentle- 
man given  any  thought  to  the  fact  that 
extending  the  law  for  2  years  with  a  pro- 
vision for  review  might,  on  the  contrary, 
reflect  confidence  In  our  strength  and 
security  rather  than  weakness,  and  might 


also  result  in  lessening  the  tensions  cre- 
ated by  the  cold  war? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  feel  we  have  done 
exactly  that  in  the  action  taken  by  our 
committee.  From  time  to  time  we  review 
this  question.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  thinking  about. 
But  m  view  of  the  danger  presently 
facing  us,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
planning  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  our  manpower  needs,  I  think  we  are 
best  off  in  another  extension  for  4  years, 
as  is  provided  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Let  me  simply  mention  this  in  passing, 
that  in  the  matter  of  procurement  of 
dcctors  and  dentists  we  have  brought 
about  more  efficiency  in  the  services, 
where  today  we  find  the  need  for  doctors 
and  dentists  has  been  brought  dovra  to 
3.4  per  thousand  troops.  In  other  words, 
more  efficiency  is  being  gained  today  in 
the  medical  activities  of  the  doctors  and 
dentists  in  service  than  ever  before 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  still  not  satisfied 
with  the  answer  I  have  received  with  re- 
spect to  satisfying  foreigners.    Were  any 
representatives  of  foreign  governments 
before  the  committee? 
Mr.  ARENDS.     No ;  they  were  not. 
Mr.   GROSS.     Are   they   going   to   be 
satisfied  with  4  years? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Well,  let  us  satisfy 
our^lves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  thought  maybe 
we  could  extend  it  for  8  or  10  years  and 
then  the  lights  would  not  go  out  in  the 
chancelleries  of  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa  that  I  tried  to  pin- 
point that  a  moment  ago — that  we  are 
not  thinking  in  terms  of  compulsory 
miUtary  training  solely  for  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  at  the  present  time  due 
to  the  situation  we  face  in  a  troubled 
and  disturbed  world,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  spending  untold  billions  of  dol- 
lars, which  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  vote  for,  then  why  put  a  weak 
link  in  this  whole  chain  which  might 
weaken  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  I  feel  very  strongly  about  my  posi- 
tion on  the  2-year  extension  as  opposed 
to  the  4 -year  extension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  publicly  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [M. .  Vinson] 
for  his  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses 
to  me  during  the  last  few  days.  I  would 
also  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  inscription  engraved  in 
the  vialls  of  this  Chamber  above  the 
Speaker's  rostrum.  If  you  will  read 
these  words  of  Daniel  Webster  and  keep 
them  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  read  my 
statement. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  as  I  begin  that 
I  do  not  question  whether  at  this  time 
we  need  the  draft.  Rather,  I  agree  that 
right  now  we  need  the  draft  because  we 
have  no  prepared  alternatives  to  offer  in 
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Its  place.  But  I  do  not  accept  the  theory 
that  we  will  never  have  an  alternative  to 
the  draft.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  if 
we  work  diligently  at  this  problem,  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  2-year  period  we  will 
have  arrived  at  a  solution  in  which  we 
can  maintain  the  needed  rate  of  enlist- 
ment without  the  necessity  of  peacetime 
military  conscription.  Furthermore,  my 
position  Is  based  on  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  our  national  military  pos- 
ture, because  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
getting  the  kind  of  men  necessary  to  run 
the  military  equipment  we  are  spending 
billions  to  get. 

Hence,  any  arguments  I  make  must  be 
considered  within  this  frame  of  refer- 
ence :  Do  our  military  manpower  policies 
give  us  greater  security  or  not?    The 
administration's  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  an  automatic  4-year  extension  of 
the  draft  hns  been  put  well  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Per- 
sonnel,   and    Reserve    Plnucane.    who 
stated  on  page  35  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings to  the  question  presented  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  I  quote:  "Why  not  a  longer  period 
of  time  or  a  lesser  period  of  time?"    To 
this,   Secretary  Plnucane   said,   and   I 
quote:  "I  think  your  question  is  a  good 
one.   sir,   historically   the   draft   has   in 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  been  extended 
for  4  years  and  we  would  like  simply  for 
conformity's  sake  to  carry  on  with  the 
habits  of  the  past." 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   administration's 
position    forces   every   Member   of    this 
Congress  to  ask  himself  another  ques- 
tion :  Is  conforming  to  the  habits  of  the 
past  going  to  give  us  adequate  national 
security  in  the  space  age?     I  submit  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  exactly  what 
an    automatic    4-year    extension    does. 
Why   should   we   have   a  4-year  exten- 
sion? Do  we  fear  to  face  up  to  funda- 
mental weaknesses  in  our  present  mili- 
tary system?    We  must  ask  ourselves  if 
in  the  space  age  when  the  Soviet  Bear 
is  grinning  and  laughing  at  our  faltering 
and  futile  gestures  we  are  content  for 
conformity's  sake  to  carry  on  with  the 
habits  of  the  past.     Are  we  so  tired  as 
as   a  people,  are   we  so  timid   as  leg- 
islators   that    we    are    willing    to    drift 
with  the  errors,  inequities  and  false  se- 
curity given  to  us  by  our  Selective  Serv- 
ice System?    I  do  not  think  the  Ameri- 
can  people  want   to  drift.     I  am  sure 
that   they    want   not   the   questionable 
habits   of   the   past— not   conformity— 
but  deliberation  and  decisive  action     It 
is  within  this  context  that  we  must  ask 
ourselves  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
the  draft  extension. 

Before  I  go  on,  let  me  reiterate  that 
at  this  time  I  am  for  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  draft.  If  a  2-year  exten- 
sion is  voted  down— I  will  vote  for  a 
4-year  extension  rather  than  none 
at  all,  but  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  am 
voting  for  an  extension  not  because  I 
believe  that  the  draft  is  a  panacea  but 
because  we  do  not  have  any  effecUve  al- 
ternatives ready  to  use  in  place  of  the 
draft.    It  is  my  feeling  that  this  is  be- 

our  obligaUon  of  reviewing  in  a  compre- 
hensive fashion  the  function  and  con- 
sequences  of    our   military   manpower 


policies.    The  extension  of  the  draft  for 
a  full  4  years  is  an  easy  way  out.     It 
is  a  way  whereby  Congress  is  able  to 
pass  off  its  solemn  obligation  for  an- 
other   4   years   to   consider    the    prob- 
lems of  the  draft.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  draft  is  only  renewed  for  2  years, 
Congress  is  obligated  to  consider  the 
problem  of  the  selective  service  within 
the   next   2   years.     A   Joint  committee 
or  a  committee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  obligated  to  return  to  this 
Congress  with  a  report  that  will  either 
give  us  alternatives  or  change  the  exist- 
ing   system.      Gentlemen,    the    4-year 
draft.  I  fear,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
policy  of  having  quantity  with  the  il- 
lusion of  protection  rather  than  quality 
with  the  reality  of  security;  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  drifting,  shifting  som- 
nambulance   which    America    can    no 
longer  afford. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  serious 
and  complex  problems  which  our  selec- 
tive service  and  Reserve  policies  have 
cither  caused  or  not  resolved.    At  the 
present   time   the  Federal  Government 
spends  as  much  as  $14,000  for  the  train- 
ing of  each  draftee.    Only  3  out  of  every 
100  draftees  reenlist  after  their  2-year 
term  ends.   The  present  high  turnover  of 
military  personnel  who  are  drafted  con- 
stitute a  great  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  adds  to  our  mounting  cost  of  na- 
tional defense  and  exerts  an  inflationary 
pressure  on  our  national  economy    More 
important,  just  as  these  men  become 
trained  and  may  be  of  some  use  to  the 
armed    services    they    leave   after   their 
2-year   training   period.     Liddell   Hart, 
the  British  strategist  and  military  his- 
torian has  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 
training     conscripts     and    other    costs 
caused  by  the  rapid  turnover  of  short- 
term  soldiers  are  not  exceeded  by  gains 
in  military  power  and  military  security 
He  states: 
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Conscripts  cannot  be  trained  In  18  months 
or  2  years  to  the  high  grade  of  skUl  re- 
quired for  modern  warfare,  for  by  the  time 
they  are  trained  to  even  an  employment 
level  so  little  of  their  period  of  service 
remains  that  their  employment  la  bad 
economy.  " 


We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  pres- 
ent   military    strategy     demands     not 
masses  of  men  who  are  ill  trained    but 
manageable  groups  of  men  well  trained 
in  the  tactics  of  modern  warfare    the 
techniques  of  tactical  nuclear  warfare 
the    use    of    newly   developed    complex 
weapons  and  weapon  systems.     We  do 
not  have  this  when  we  have  a  large  pool 
Of  men  in  the  armed  services  who  are 
biding  their  time  until  they  leave  the 
services.     It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  It  is  not  only  the  draftee  who  spends 
his  time  doing  tasks  that  could  be  per- 
formed  by  civilians.     Let  me  state  in 

Kwi^^^A^^t'  ^^^^  ^y^*^'"  i«  being  used 
by  the  Air  Force.  They  have  been  able 
to  replace  43.000  airmen  with  31000 
civilians  in  one  noncombat  area  The 
Regulars  also  become  involved  In  this 
syndrome  of  wasteful  activity,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  become  absorbed  In 
the  training  machine  for  conscripts  and 
in  caretaker  jobs  at  home  and  overseas 
Do  any  of  us  here  honestly  beUeve  that 
the  6-month  active  duty  training  pro- 


gram  or  the  Air  Force  10-week  trainlne 
program  or  even  the  2-year  military 
conscription  program  gives  an  enlisted 
man  enough  opportunity  and  training 
in  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  so  that  he 
would  be  combat  ready  in  even  a  limited 
war  with  these  weapons? 

We  all  recognize  that  during  other 
great  national  emergencies  democratic 
standards  and  ideals  have  had   to   be 
protected  through  the  use  of  military 
conscription.    This  was  accepted  by  our 
citizens  during  the  Second  World  War 
because  of  the  immediate  necessity  for 
mass  ai-mies  and  because  conscription 
was  universally  applied.    But  now  there 
is  serious  question  as  to  the  need  for 
mass   armies   and    further,    under    the 
present  Selective  Service  System,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  men  in  the  eligible 
age  group  have  by  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances and  means.  Including  defer- 
ment, been  excused  from  any  form  of 
military  service.     A  large  part  of  the 
burden  of  conscription  has  fallen  un- 
fairly upon  youths  who  for  economic 
reasons  are  unable  to  obUin  draft  defer- 
ment.   These  men  cannot  afford  to  at- 
tend college  or  must  postpone  marriage 
and  the  raising  of  a  family. 

According    to    John    Graham,    in    a 
study  prepared  for   the  Fund  for  the 
Republic,  there  are  as  many  as  60  ways 
for  a  young  man  to  fulfill  his  military 
oblmation  without  actually  serving  time 
in  the  draft.   For  example,  in  early  1957, 
the  pool  of  draft-age  men  was  about  5 
million,     of    whom     2.3     million     were 
fathers     who     consequently     are     in- 
dcflnitely  deferred  under  draft  regula- 
tions.    Conscientious  objectors  are  de- 
ferred; many  professional  athletes  will 
disqualify  because  of  so-called  physical 
handicaps;    college    students    are    de- 
ferred; scientists  for  the  most  part  are 
deferred.     By  Executive  order  set  forth 
in  January  1956.  men  past  26  years  of 
ape  are  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the 
draft  list.    This  has  the  effect  of  releas- 
ing these  men  from  their  military  obli- 
gation.    I  am  not  arguing  that  these 
men  should  not  be  deferred.     However, 
it  is  clear  that  the  so-called  universality 
of  the  system  is  nonexistent.     Married 
students  in  college  often  have  children 
to  avoid  going  into  the  draft.    Those  who 
are  unable  to  avoid  the  draft  because  of 
economic    or    social    circumstances    are 
the  ones  who  must  enter  the  Army  at 
pay  rates  much  lower  than  those  pre- 
vailing in  civilian  life,  thereby  adding  to 
their  low  economic  status.    Prof.  John 
Galbraith,  of  Harvard,  has  asserted  that 
"the  draft  survives  principally  as  a  de- 
vice by  which  we  use  compulsion  to  get 
young    men   to   serve   at   less   than   the 
market  rate  of  pay.    We  shift  the  cost  of 
military  service  from  the  well-to-do  tax- 
payer who  benefits  by  lower  taxes  to  the 
impecunious   young   draftee."     We  are 
willing  to  have  quantity  with  the  illu- 
sion of  protection  rather  than  quality 
with  the  reahty  of  security.     As.  Mr. 
Cordlner   has  pointed   out  in  his  now 
famous  report: 

The  modern  military  manpower  problem 
reduced  to  ita  simplest  term*  U  one  of 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  It  U  not 
merely  a  matter  of  the  total  number  of  peo- 
ple on  hand  but  la  much  more  a  matter  of 
the  competence.  eklU.  and  experience  of  theae 
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people.  The  military  services  are  not  able 
Rt  present  and  under  present  circumstances 
to  keep  and  challenge  and  develop  the  kinda 
of  people  needed  for  the  period  of  time  neces- 
sary for  those  people  to  make  an  eDTectlve 
contribution  to  the  operation  of  the  force. 

As  Gen.  Harold  Maddux,  who  directs 
the  Defense  Department's  manpower  re- 
quirements, said  in  May  1958: 

We  need  dramatic  changes  in  pay  and 
attitudes  to  upgrade  a  military  career  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation.  We  can't  get  that 
change  with  huge  numbers  of  men  compelled 
to  serve  against  their  will. 

We  should  not  forget  the  harmful 
social  costs  which  result  from  a  draft 
which  is  universal  in  name  but  not  in  its 
functions.  The  draft  is  affecting  ad- 
versely the  lives  of  millions  of  young 
men  and  women  who  are  facing  the 
cliolce  of  further  education,  jobs,  and 
marriage.  John  Graham  has  pointed 
out: 

Uncertainties  about  the  draft  make  It  Im- 
po'.slblo  for  ycuHR  men  to  plan  ahead  and  aa 
u  result  dlscoumne  them  from  Koltlng  the 
advanced  trulnlnij  in  the  sciences  or  the  jiro- 
fcf^ions  whlcli  the  country  la  needing  In- 
creasingly. 

Tlie  feeling  of  loss,  insecurity,  and  u.se- 
lessness  is  compounded  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  young  men  who  are 
already  caught  up  with  the  bewildering 
and  perplexing  problems  of  adolescence 
and  youn::  adulthood. 

In  brief  then,  we  are  able  to  see  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  political  reasons  for 
extending  the  draft  for  only  2  years  until 
ttiat  time  when  we  will  have  more  effec- 
tive alternatives  than  the  draft  system. 

If  I  may  in  my  remaining  few  min- 
utes, I  would  like  to  answer  certain  im- 
portant questions  which  may  be  asked  of 
me.  Some  of  you  may  ask.  if  we  extend 
the  draft  for  2  years  only  there  will  be 
men  who  will  not  enlist  in  the  service 
or  the  Reserve  pro?;rams,  whereas  if  we 
extend  the  draft  for  4  years  these  men 
will  take  seriously  our  intentions  of 
continuing?  the  draft.  To  this  I  answer: 
The  armed  services  may  always  draft 
more  men  during  this  2-year  period  if 
enlistments  are  fallinR  behind.  Fur- 
thermore, at  the  end  of  the  2-year  pe- 
riod we  hope  that  effective  alternatives 
to  the  prcs-nt  system  will  exist  so  that 
tho.<:e  who  do  not  have  the  ability  or  the 
will  to  serve  will  not  have  to  serve.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  after  care- 
ful study  that  there  are  no  other  alter- 
natives. Conq;ress  may  continue  the 
draft  for  another  4  years,  and  I  shall 
certainly  support  this. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee 
acted  with  great  speed  to  bring  before 
this  Congress  a  bill  for  a  blanket  exten- 
sion. If  the  study  suggests  that  a  draft 
is  the  only  answer  to  our  military  man- 
power problems,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee 
will  not  be  derelict  in  asking  for  an  ex- 
tension. S^me  of  you  may  suggest  that 
the  administration  needs  a  4-year  ex- 
t?n-.ion  in  order  to  be  able  to  plan  ra- 
t  onally  its  manpower  program.  To 
this  I  would  like  to  answei-  in  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Mr. 
Finucane's,  terms: 

Historically  the  draft  has  In  the  wisdom  of 
Cunjjress  been  extended  for  4  ye.ars.  and  we 


would   like  simply  for   conformity's  sake   to 
carry  on  with  the  habits  of  the  past. 

From  this  statement  it  is  clear  that 
plannmg  does  not  demand  4  years. 
Only  conformity  demands  4  years. 

Some  of  you  ask  that  the  Cordiner  re- 
port does  many  of  the  things  that  I  sug- 
gest but  we  still  need  the  draft.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Cordiner  report  deals  only 
with  reenlistment  not  in  attracting  men 
into  the  services  on  the  lowest  level. 
Increases  were  percentagewise,  which 
means  that  privates  were  only  given  $3 
a  month  increa-re  but  generals  were 
given  as  much  as  $70  a  month  increases. 

Some  of  you  may  ask:  Is  not  the 
draft  needed  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  necciisary  unskilled  manpower? 
Sufficient  pay  would  attract  such  un- 
skilled men  as  must  be  in  uniform.  It 
is  foolish  to  waste  skilled  men  by  draft- 
ing them  to  do  unskilled  work.  By  re- 
jecting those  men  in  category  IV,  we 
are  left  with  a  body  of  men  with  a  higher 
level  of  skill  to  do  this  unskilled  work. 
It  is  a  source  of  discontent  to  those 
skilled  men  who  are  drafted  and  as- 
signed to  tasks  which  do  not  utilize  their 
capabilities.  This  is  also  a  waste  of  the 
trained  men  who  could  be  useful  to  the 
community  in  other  activity  or  who 
might  volunteer  for  more  highly  skilled 
work  for  a  sustained  period  of  time  if 
offered  better  pay  by  the  services.  Im- 
pressed labor  has  not  always  turned  out 
to  be  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

You  may  also  ask:  We  tried  in  1948 
to  get  2  million  men  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  could  not — how  can  we  now  hope  to 

get  2'2  million  voluntarily?  At  that 
time,  there  were  no  programs  of  in- 
centives to  attract  and  retain  manpower. 
Even  so,  reenlistments  were  65  percent 
then — presumably  because  the  choice  of 
entering  the  service  in  the  first  place  was 
purely  voluntarj',  and  not  motivated  at 
least  in  part  by  desire  to  avoid  the  draft, 
as  now  it  is — and  are  only  8  percent  now. 
The  drop  is  presumably  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  enlist  to  avoid  the  draft,  and 
are  therefore  anxious  to  serve  as  briefly 
as  possible.  So  the  draft  has  actually 
been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the 
reenlistment  rate.  This  adds  to  the 
amount  of  training  which  is  wasted  on 
men  who  leave  the  service  before  they 
have  served  long  enough  to  justify  the 
amounts  spent  to  train  them. 

Let  us  accept  the  draft  as  necessary 
at  this  time,  but  I  think  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  know  what  the 
draft  is  and  what  its  weaknesses  are.  I 
believe  that  there  is  enough  weakness  to 
show  that  the  draft  should  be  continued 
for  only  2  years  while  some  committee 
of  Congress  studies  the  military  system 
and  its  manpower  procurement  policies. 
This  is  the  only  way  we  will  discharge  our 
obligation  to  ourselves  and  the  American 
people — this  is  the  only  way  that  we  may 
feel  secure  in  the  space  age. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  repeat  the  percentage  of 
enlistments  that  he  just  mentioned.  I 
believe  he  said  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  8  percent. 


Mr.  WOLF.  In  the  services  other  than 
the  Army,  the  reenlistment  rate  in  1957 
was  about  8  percent;  approximately. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  In  1957.  in  the  services 
other  than  the  Army? 

Mr.  WOLF.  According  to  the  figures  I 
was  given  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man the  source  of  the  figure? 

Mr.  WOLF.    The  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Has  the  gentleman 
consulted  the  hearings  as  to  what  per- 
centage is  given? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  did.  and  I  was  surprised 
that  there  was  quite  a  difference,  and  I 
hope  somebody  will  clear  this  difference 
up  lor  my  benefit. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  So  you  are  citing  the 
fic.ures  that  you  received  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Conuress? 

Mr.  WOLF.  And  the  figures  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  were  based  on  mili- 
tary figures  that  they  received  from  the 
military  depfirtment. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Of  course,  on  page  38 
of  the  hearings  will  be  found  the  various 
percentages  by  services  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  a  whole  for  1957, 
1958,  and  4  months  of  1959. 

Mr.  WOLF.  There  seems  to  be  some 
dispute  about  those  figures.  I  think 
there  is  room  for  reasonable  dispute. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  As  to  the  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  gentleman 
feels  that  there  is  room  for  doubting 
these  figures  that  were  given  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Kowever.  I  shall  be  happy  to  recheck  the 
figures  and  discuss  it  further  later  today. 

Mr.  KILDAY.    Tliat  is  all. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
who  preceded  me  that  those  who  advo- 
cate a  2-year  extension  of  the  draft 
rather  than  a  4-year  extension  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Congress  would  be  help- 
less to  stop  inductions  in  less  than  4 
years  if  we  grant  a  4-year  extension  of 
the  draft. 

Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  We  can 
stop  inductions  at  any  time  sooner  than 
4  years  that  the  Congress  desires — either 
by  repeal  of  the  authority  to  draft  or 
denial  of  funds  to  pay  draftees. 

But,  the  best  military  judgment  avail- 
able in  America  today  has  informed  tlie 
House  Committee  on  Aimed  Services, 
which  is  headed  by  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson!, 
that  we  have  a  military  requirement  to 
extend  the  draft  for  4  years.  In  the  first 
instance,  this  is  for  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  I,  for  one,  shall  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  our  military  leaders,  whose  de- 
votion to  our  Nation  is  no  less  than  our 
own.  And  I  shall  accept  the  judgment 
of  our  distinguished  and  able  chairman 
I  Mr.  Vinson  1 ,  whose  years  of  experience 
eminently  qualify  him  to  make  such  a 
recommendation  as  he  has  made  to  us 
here  today — that  this  legislation  be  ex- 
tended for  a  p)eriod  of  4  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
tlie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.     (After  counting]    One  hundred 
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and  three  Members  are  present,  a  quo- 
rum. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  inter- 
e.st  to  the  discussion  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  heard  him  say  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  that  there  could  be  no 
argument  against  the  logic  which  his 
testimony  before  this  House  contained. 
It  was  essentially  the  same  testimony 
with  which  he  opened  the  hearings  and 
essentially  the  same  testimony  which 
we  find  in  the  report. 

I  learned  years  ago,  Mr.   Chairman, 
that  one  should  rarely  quarrel  with  the 
logic   of   one's  adversary.     Usually   the 
gentleman  is  learned  and  his  logic  is  im- 
peccable, and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
logic.    I  found  instead  that  typically  if 
one  wishes  to  make  a  case,  one  must 
first  examine  the  premises  upon  which 
the  argument  proceeds.    So  if  I  may  use 
my  time  today  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to 
examme  the  premises  upon  which  this 
controversy,  in  my  opinion,  appears  to 
be   based,   I   think  our   arguments   will 
be  found  to  Ue  at  the  heart  of  the  prem- 
ises upon  which  the  two  cases,  for  a  4- 
year  extension  and  against  it,  rest 

We  can  agree,  certainly,  on  the  Hrst 
premise,  that  we  all  share  an  obligation 
having  taken  the  oath  of  office,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense.  I  am  glad 
that  It  has  been  granted  here  in  advance 
that  this  will  not  be  an  issue  in  this  de- 
bate, that  we  can  agree  with  that  first 
premise. 

We  have  been  given  the  premise  that 
the  draft  is  the  way  by  which  we  will 
secure  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
and  preserve,  apparently,  the  United 
Nations  as  well,  it  is  evident  from  the 
argument  which  is  made  by  my  di'^tin- 
guished  colleague  from  Iowa  that  there 
are  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
draft  is  not  the  way  by  which  we  can 
best  secure  that  strength,  for  many  rea- 
sons which  he  cited. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  read 
parts  of  a  carbon  copy  I  have  received 
of  a  letter  addres.sed  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  from  one  William  Robert  Miller 

^!oM^^  ^^1^  ^^  '"'^^  mustered  out  as  a 
disabled  veteran  in  1947,  after  servin- 
with  the  Far  Eastern  Air  Force  in  the 
Philippines.  Also,  he  says,  the  tradition 
of  voluntcermg  in  his  family  goes  back 
at  least  to  the  Civil  War  and  probably  to 
the  Revolutionary  War. 
Then  he  says: 

I  am  convinced  that  con.scrlption  rej^ults 
in  a  waste  of  manpower  and  money.  I  am 
h,^  .Vu^^'^  '*"'*  ^'^''^  conducted  no  survev? 
thor  ^^IT^  ^'""^  '"y  experience  that  from  -^ 
thoroughly  military  standpoint  alone  it  could 
be  shown   that   It  is  extremely   wastefu"     o 

Srs  ''an^"'"°""'  ''''''''''  ^'^^^^  men  who  e    ■- 

servlc.  .,  P*"T°""'  '^°"S^'  ^bo"t  nillitary 
service  is  how  to  get  out  of  It.  ^ 

If  a  man  Is  Induced  to  do  a  Job.  he'll  work 

wen  a    It.     But  we  all  know  hoi  costly  foTceS 

worM^wm   not"n^'  ?'''''°"'^  aPPealJln  the 
with   fiT  t  P"*  ^"'■'^^^   ^'^b"'-   on  a   par 

war  ri  this  fact  was   borne  out  In  mv  own 
Koldbrlcklng  and  general  malingeHng  o^f  tSe 
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draftees  I  saw.  I  doubt  that  "goofing  off" 
would  be  a  feature  of  a  regular  army  of  vol- 
unteers. 

And  how  Is  It  with  officers  who  have  to 
assign  men  to  various  Jobs?  When  they  are 
dealing  with  draftees.  It  doesn't  seem  to  make 
much  difference  whether  the  right  man  goes 
Into  the  right  place.  In  my  time.  It  seemed 
to  be  "standard  operational  procedure"  to 
put  a  man  in  the  place  where  he  least  wanted 
to  go  and  w.is  least  qualified  U^  be.  It  Is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  the  United  States  won 
the  war. 
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I  can  say,  having  worked  here  in  the 
E.xccutive  Office  of  the  President  at  the 
time,  that  sometimes  I  wondered  myrclf. 

To  cite  orly  one  example  from  my  own 
case,  I  was  interested  In  and  qualified  for 
radio  training,  but  I  wa.s  sent  to  alr-Mane  and 
engine  mcch  aiics  school  and  given  6  muntiis 
of  trainlnii  uhich  turned  ciut  to  be  utterly 
ucrlcss.  Anyone  on  the  lll^'lit  line  would 
have  had  to  be  out  of  his  mind  to  assign  me 
to  work  on  f.n  airplane  as  a  mechanic. 

When  I  filled  one  course  In  A  and  E 
school,  my  CO  called  me  In  and  threat- 
ened to  send  me  ovcr.->?.-is  as  a  r.flcman  In 
an  airdron.e  security  ou'flt.  I  agreed  read- 
ily, because  I  wanted  to  get  overseas  But 
he  was  on!y  bluffing,  and  I  was  sent  bark 
to  school  and  pushed  through  with  barely 
pas.slng  grades. 

As  I  have  said,  this  Is  only  one  episode 
among  many.  I  don't  believe  these  thinns 
would  be  pos.sible  If  the  Army  were  forced 
to  pUin  carefully  and  UiC  lt3  manpower 
Ci^iciently.  the  way  a  civilian  employer  h.is 
to  do.  And  If  the  Army  (and  the  other 
service  branches,  too)  had  to  attract  men 
they  would  get  the  right  kli-.d  of  men. 

It  would  be   an   Improvement  If  this  were 

done  on  any  trrms.  but  It  would   probably 

also  turn  out  to  be  cheaper  to  maintain  a 

smaller  contingent  of  well-paid,  well-tr,un"d 

men  with  the  kind  of  morale  that  can   be 

developed    on'y    among    volunteers,    than    It 

Is     to     sub!;ldl^e     the     monumental     po!d- 

brlcklng  Eocie-y  which   an   army  of  draftees 

nevitably    ter:ds    to    be.       A    lot    of    people 

T  V,!«?  J^.!  f  f '  '"  regrettable  but  necessary: 

I  think  It  is  btslcally  un-American,  and  the 

facts    would    .how    that    you    cant    defend 

liberty  with  an  army  that  Is  not  a  product 

of   the  American   way  of   free  choice.     If   it 

could  be  done,  that  might  be  regrettable 


Well,  this  comment  by  my  friend.  Mr 
Miller,    simply    dramatizes    the    point   I 

ri^.l.  ^"  "'^^^-     ^^''^  '«  a  sharp 

diderence  among  us  as  to  how  to  secure 
that  strength.  Certainly,  if  young  men 
are  not  motivated  adequately  now  they 
will  not  be  adequately  motivated  simply 
by  the  fact  that  you  are  changing  the 
date  of  that  law  to  1963  from  1959  Bet- 
ter pay  for  recruits,  a  better  program  to 
hold  reservist,?,  wider  use  of  civilians  for 
support  type  of  activity  for  transporta- 
tion, housing  and  food,  as  well  as  wider 

kfnH°lf  .K  ^""1^°''^  overseas-this  is  the 
kmd  of  thing  that  might  make  for  more 
efficient  use  of  manpower  and  might  get 
greater  strength  with  smaller  numbers 
Then,  also  there  is  a  difference  among 
us  as  to  the  question  of  the  assumption 
that  you  camiot  secure  an  adequate 
force,  regardless  of  the  exact  nurSb?rs 

^u?shed  ""h^^^"^  *^"  ^'■^"-  The  distin- 
guished chairman  cites  the  exDerience 
in  1948  and  in  the  report  and  in  h'Sopen 
ing  remarks  quoted  from  President  Tru 
man's  message.  I  will  call  the  attention 
?L«^^.^°"^^  ^  t^e  ^act  that  in  the  yea? 
1948,  m  March  of  1948  when  these  ob- 
servations were  made,  we  were  S^fo?e 
the    Czechoslovakian    coup     detat-we 


were  speaking  before  the  experience  of 
the  Berlin  blockade  and  the  Korean  in 
cident.    The  cold  war.  frankly,  was  not 
yet  really  on. 

Yet.  it  seems  to  me  it  Is  a  mistake  to 
a.-sume    that    the    events    of    the    past 
decade  will  have  no  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  young  men  and  young  women 
in  thi.s  country.    It  is  a  similar  mistake 
to  assume  that  it  has  not  any  Influence 
on    our    own    opinion.      Having    Uved 
throu"h  the  war  experience,  we  had  such 
an  attitude  before  1948.    You  will  recall 
that  the  President's  military  budget  for 
1947.  with  congressional  .support   was  a 
$15  billion  budi^ct  and  not  a  $45  billion 
or  $46  billion  budget  as  now.    The  as- 
sumption, therefore,  that  the   1948  ex 
pcrience  is  necessarily  definitive  for  to- 
day, it  seems  to  me.  Ignores  a  great  deal 
of  history  that  has  taken  place  In  the 
interim.     It  also  ignores  the  change  in 
the  size  of  the  labor  force  between  that 
time  and  today.    We  were  then  getting 
the  depression  babies  coming  of  age    We 
are  now  gettin'T  the  war  babies  coming 
of  age.  and  there  is  a  larger  manpower 
pool. 

But.  my  fundamental  concern  turns 
to  the  philosophy  and  psychology  of  our 
entire  situation.    As  Americans,  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  a  far  more  profound  obli- 
gation than  to  worry  about  whether  or 
not  the  military  can  change  its  personnel 
pohci-s  and  get  enough  men— or  must 
we  give  them  this  to  secure  draftees.  Our 
fund.Tmental    concern   must    be— which 
way  to  peace?    How  shall  America  best 
be  assured  that  the  awesome  weapons 
of  mutual   destruction   which   we  have 
created  need  never  be  used?    I.  for  one 
should  like  to  think  that  our  energies 
would  be  devoted  to  following  those  paths 
which  would  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  do  not  seek  another  war— and 
that  we  do  not  seek  any  war  but  one 
war:  the  war  that  we  should  be  seeking 
IS  the  war  against  man's  ancient  ene- 
mies—disease, hunger,  misery,  and  pov- 
erty    This  is  the  only  war  in  which  all 
mankind  can  be  victorious. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  giving 
our  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  making 
the  appeal  to  the  young  poople  and  to 
the  citizens  everywhere,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  devote  the  larger  part  of 
our  energies,  not  to  training  men  to  man 

missiles  of  mass  destruction,  but  rather 
to  training  young  men  as  technical  mis- 
sionaries with  slide  rules,  with  medical 
Kits,  to  fight  communism  on  a  positive 
basis  and  not  to  use  guns  and  flame 
throwers  to  fi-ht  communism,  but  to  go 
out  into  the  world  as  missionaries  of 
peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  younger  gen- 
eration today,  as  ever,  are  imaginative, 
iiiey  will  respond  creatively  to  a  con- 
structive alternative,  but  they  are  now 
depressed  by  the  thought  that  the  only 
hope  for  us  is  that  we  shall  have  a 
laiger  number  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic mi.ssiles  with  which  to  rain  down 
death  and  destruction  ypon  the  wom- 
en and  children  and  soldiers  through- 
out the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  examine 
very  clo..ely  the  basic  proposition  by 
Which  we  are  to  be  governed.  For  too 
long  this  Nation  has  been  governed  by 
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lUs  fears.  I  beheve  we  all  share  the 
view  that  we  are  not  really  likely  to 
tare  a  new  world  war.  We  all  know 
t.hat  no  such  war  couli  be  won.  The 
(.,:ily  question  would  b< .  Shall  the  de- 
.siiuction  of  both  our  Nation  and  oar 
cneniics  be  consummat?d  in  3  days  or 
m  ?0  days?  That  essentially  is  the  dif- 
ference. 

I  think  we  should  ask  the  military 
force  to  hve  v.  ithout  the  draft.  If  we 
nuist  have  it.  this  Congress  can  be  called 
into  .session  and  pass  an  extension  of 
the  d:afl  in  a  very  siiort  time.  But 
think  of  the  psychological  effect  both  at 
home  and  abioad,  if  we  would  turn 
car  face  toward  peace,  if  we  would  de- 
\o:c  OAv  cner,';ies  to  that  course  of  ac- 
tion which  Will  build  ii  more  peaceful 
world.  V.'e  nva.st  learn  to  live  together 
or  v.e  shall  siin-ly  die  toi.'cther. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
ccntloman  from  Color.ido  I  Mr.  John- 
son!  has  expired. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont   I  Mf.TMEYERl. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
tmur.nce  of  military  conscription  at  this 
time  is  neither  necessaiy  nor  desirable. 

I  have  studied  this  i.^sue  thoroughly, 
and  years  of  .study  and  reflection  have 
added  to  my  conviction.  As  a  result  of 
my  speaking  publicly  agiinst  this  meas- 
uie.  I  received  letters  from  many  people 
.•scattered  across  this  land.  Almost  all  of 
them  urge  ir.c  to  speak  r'or  them  m  this 
House,  and  I  believe  that  they  represent 
the  thinking  of  millions  of  Americans. 

I  have,  in  a  few  weeks,  learned  to  love 
tliis  citadel  of  liberty,  tut  even  more  I 
love  my  country  and  its  cheri.shed  tradi- 
tions. I  respect  the  leaders  of  this  body 
and  sincerely  believe  thf.t  my  colleagues 
advocate  what  they  consider  right  and 
proper.  My  love  for  my  country  and  my 
convictions  as  to  its  bcs;  interests  force 
me  to  diflcr  with  some  of  them  on  this 
issue.  I  know  that  they  will  respect  my 
right  to  speak  the  truth  as  I  see  it.  with 
all  the  force  and  directness  available  to 
nie  just  as  I  will  respect  their  rights. 

I  wish  that  I  did  not  have  to  conclude 
that  a  cancerous  militarism  is  growing 
in  thi.s  countiy.  It  po.ses  a  threat  to 
most  of  our  institutions  and  creates  an 
unevaluated  inner  peril.  If  this  House 
continues  to  permit  military  leaders  and 
their  spokesmen  to  usurp  the  powers  and 
duties  of  Congress,  then  Patrick  Henry 
.S)oke  in  vain.  All  of  us  honor  the  offl- 
cei-s  and  men  who  lead  cr  maintain  our 
dclciv-scs,  but  we  should  not  permit  them 
to  unduly  interfere  in  the  formation  of 
national  policy  or  legislation.  Wa.shing- 
ton  recognized  the  dangei',  and  Jefferson 
advocated  a  free  civilian  government.  If 
v.e  allow  a  modern  Praetorian  Guard  to 
incubate  as  a  menace  to  a  modem  Rome, 
we  will  have  chosen  Sparta  at  its  worst 
in  preference  to  Athens  at  its  best.  Must 
we  imitate  Germany  because  Russia  has 
become  a  neighbor  and  competitor? 
Must  we  burn  our  house  because  we  hear 
a  wolf  howi  at  our  door?  The  answer  is 
a  ringing,  everlasting  no. 

This  gitat  land  of  ours  can  find  a 
positive  way  to  peace.  We  can  maintain 
an  adequate  mihtary  defense  without 
crucifying  our  traditions  and  ideals  on 
a  double-edged  sword.     Make  no  mis- 
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take,  the  military  stete  is  such  a  sw'ord. 
It  may  protect  us  from  invasion,  but  it 
can  lead  to  self-destruction  or  to  dan- 
gerous adventuring.  We  have  the  moral 
force  and  the  spiritual  resources  to  forge 
an  international  system  of  law  and  or- 
der. We  have  the  people  and  the  eco- 
nomic strength  to  lead  the  world  to  jus- 
tice and  understanding.  The  way  to 
positive  solutions  may  be  difficult,  but 
who  wants  the  easy  path  that  leads  to 
nowhere  or  to  worse?  I  have  no  time  or 
use  for  appeasement,  but  as  long  as  I 
have  access  to  this  floor.  I  will  f.^ht  for 
reason  and  for  truth.  I  will  net  admit 
that  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  followed 
Wiilhim  Penn  to  these  shores  is  dc::d. 

Why  should  we  speed  this  bill  to  the 
Senate?  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  are  no  rubber  stamp. 
Why  should  we  rele.pate  debate  to  the 
Senate?  If  this  is  the  mc-^t  important 
bill  coming  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  then  I  say  that  this  House 
should  combine  duty  and  pride  £:o  as  to 
be  of  service  to  the  public  in  thoroughlv 
evaluating  it.  What  is  the  reason  for 
rushing  it  through?  Why  were  v.e  not 
furnished  the  record  of  the  hearings  in 
time  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons?  Why 
should  this  House  and  the  American  peo- 
ple not  be  granted  adequate  time  to  fully 
consider  and  deliberate?  Are  we  chil- 
dren for  whom  father  knows  best?  Tlae 
generals  have  spoken— let  the  American 
people  have  a  chance  to  raise  their 
voices,  too.  Perhaps  I  am  living  in  a 
ne^cr,  never  land  in  which  the  voiceless 
masses  of  free  Americans  defer  to  a  few 
admirals.  I  doubt  it.  I  hope  that  I  am 
not,  because  I  do  not  know  how  such  a 
country  could  be  defended. 

Here  are  10  of  the  many  reasons  for 
not  extending  the  draft: 

First.  We  can  have  better  defense 
with  volunteer,  career  professional 
forces.  The  need  is  for  quality  rather 
than  for  quantity. 

Second.  Well-paid  forces  provide  bet- 
ter defense  at  less  expense  under  such 
conditions. 

Tliird.  We  have  no  right  to  conscript 
labor  at  substandard  rates  nor  to  main- 
tain a  sy.-tem  riddled  with  inequities. 

Fourth.  The  Pentagon'  itself  knows 
that  the  system  is  wrong. 

Fifth.  The  Pentagon  and  others  push 
this  bill  only  because  they  are  afraid  to 
try  to  change  it.  They  will  not  make 
the  effort  unless  forced  to  do  so.  and 

they  fear  discussion,  because  they  know 
that  the  entire  issue  is  explosive  and 
riddled  with  legitimate  grounds  for  ob- 
jections. 

Sixth.  It  interferes  with  the  proper 
development  of  our  youthful  manpower. 

Seventh.  It  weakens  the  total 
strength  of  our  country  which  must  in- 
clude science,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
other  fields,  as  well  as  the  mihtary. 

Eighth.  It  is  wasteful  in  every  way. 

Nmth.  It  lulls  us  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  and  hinders  the  mobilizing  of 
moral  and  spiritual  forces  while  incul- 
cating militaristic  doctrine. 

Tenth.  It  violates  our  traditions  and 
conflicts  with  much  of  our  moral  and 
rehgious  thinking.  This  does  not  con- 
tribute to  our  International  standing  or 
to  peaceful  solutions  of  world  problems. 


A  full  case  against  conscription  can- 
not be  developed  m  a  few  minutes  when 
the  issue  merits  many  hours  of  study. 
However,  I  can  alert  you  to  the  dangers 
of  passing  such  a  bill — particular^-  un- 
der forced  pressure.  This  calls  dramatic 
attention  to  the  even  gi-eater  dangers  in 
mihtarism  that  threaten  our  way  of  life. 
This  is  much  more  than  the  voting  on 
an  Army  draft  bill.  American  democ- 
racy is  en  trial.  It  may  be  later  than 
we  think  m  the  cycles  of  history.  I 
hopo  that  this  is  not  so,  but  shadows  of 
liandwriting  appear  upon  the  wall. 
This  means  that  we  may  face  in  mili- 
tarism an  inner  danger  almost  as  great 
as  the  external  dan<;eis.  We  might  de- 
stroy ourselves  while  trying  to  protect 
ourselves. 

In  closincr.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  words  from  tlic  constitu- 
tion of  Vermont  wlvch  call  for  fi-eqiient 
recuriTiice  to  fundamental  principles 
in  order  to  preserve  the  blessing  of 
liberty  and  keep  goveinment  free. 
This  I  urt^e  you  to  consider. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oreson.  Mr.  Ch.'iir- 
man,  wi'l  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEYErr  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Orc;'.on. 

^Trs.  GREEN  of  Ore^^on.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  the  ijosition  of 
the  A  P.  of  L.  and  CIO  is  in  regard  to  the 
4-year  extension? 

Mr.  MEYER.  As  I  understand  it.  they 
would  prefer  the  2  years  with  a  study 
commission. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Could  a  study 
really  be  made  during  the  2  years  so  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  wf  could  come 
up  with  a  better  proizram  with  a  more 
elTicient  use  of  manpower  and  a  wiser  ex- 
penditure of  the  tax  dollars? 
Mr.  MEYER.     Yes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  wliat  Uie  position  of  the 
national  chamber  of  commerce  is? 
Mr.  MEYER.  They  are  for  the  2  years. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  They  are 
also  v\  favi  r  of  only  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  draft  and  recommend  that  a  study 
be  made  of  the  mr.ny  criticisms  that  have 
been  leveled  against  the  drafts  it  operates 
today? 

Mr.  MEYER.  That  Is  right,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van  ZanptI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Chnirman. 
p-ocd  and  adcciualc  :\'ason.s  fen-  extend- 
ing the  induction  authority  to  July  1. 
1963.  have  been  presented.  The  Nation 
needs  the  draft  to  insure  that  we  keep 
the  Armed  Forces  at  the  minimum 
strength. 

But  there  are  .some  other  considera- 
tions involved.  It  seems  to  me  impor- 
tant to  recognize  other  reasons  for  ex- 
tending the  draft. 

It  has  been  made  perfectly  plain  that 
the  recruiting  efforts  of  all  the  armed 
services  are  successful  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  draft  boards  provide  the 
recruiters  with  a  strong  prospect. 

Every  boy.  by  the  time  he  is  17,  knows 
that  he  will  register  w  ith  his  local  board 
at  18.  He  knows  that  he  will  probably 
be  called  into  service.     In  many  cases. 
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this  Is  all  the  incentive  he  needs  to  en- 
list. 

For  boys  18  and  older,  the  local  board 
has  every  name  and  address.  If  this  fact 
does  not  make  the  man  ready  to  enlist, 
there  is  further  processing  which  will 
trir?  him  closer  to  service.  .  Eventually 
lie  is  classified.  If  he  is  in  I-A.  he  can 
te  pretty  sure  that  except  for  failure 
to  pass  the  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
tests,  he  is  going  to  go.  He  may  delay 
it  with  a  deferment  for  a  time,  but  his 
call  is  pretty  certain.  These  men  are 
already  more  than  half  sold  as  enlistee.s. 
Then,  when  he  has  been  examined  by 
the  armed  sei-vices  and  found  accept- 
able for  induction,  he  has  his  la.st  chance 
to  make  a  choice — either  enlist,  or  wait 
to  be  drafted. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  recruiting 
services  rely  heavily  on  tiiis  processing — 
and  on  the  virtual  certainty  of  eventual 
service  by  every  qualified  man — to  pro- 
duce enlistees.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  American 
principles  to  provide  every  opportunity 
and  the  maximum  time  for  a  citizen  to 
voluntarily  perform  a  fundamental  duty 
of  citizenship.  For  those  to  whom  the 
opportunity  to  choose  is  not  important, 
the  Selective  Service  System  provides  an 
extremely  fair  and  considerate  method 
of  determining  when  a  citizen  shall  per- 
form his  military  duty. 

It  is  intere.sting  to  note  that  hundreds 
of  local  board  clerks  have  been  honored 
with  citations  and  certificates  by  the  re- 
cruiting services.  The  recruiters  in  the 
field  know  and  value  the  aid  these  clerks 
give  them;  the  help  they  receive  by  the 
fact  that  the  Selective  Service  System 
exists  and  is  operational. 

None  of  this  is  intended  to  reflect  on 
the  recruiting  sei-vices.  They  do  a  fine 
job.  But  it  emphasizes  the  vital  role 
Selective  Service  plays  in  the  manpower 
procurement  process.  No  man  is  forced 
to  decide  when  and  how  to  fill  the  obli- 
gation to  help  defend  his  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  time  and  ways  for  every- 
one to  make  his  own  choice  are  provided. 

And  if  every  qualified  man  exerci.sed 
that  choice,  there  would  still  be  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  the  draft  was  no 
longer  needed.  In  such  an  event,  there 
would  be  no  neces.^ity  to  induct  men. 
But  there  would  still  be  the  need  to  be 
prepared  to  induct  men.  There  would 
remain  the  need  to  keep  compulsion  in 
the  background  to  induce  men  to  make 
their  own  choice  of  time  and  place  to 
serve. 

It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  it 
isn't  enough  to  have  500,000  men  volun- 
teer to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices for  500.000  men.  Let  us  as.sume  that 
the  existence  of  the  draft  induced  these 
half  million  men  to  volunteer.  Would 
they  volunteer  in  the  proper  proportions 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces?  Would  they  volunteer  in  the 
proper  proportion  for  the  particular 
types  of  duty  offered  by  any  one  armed 
service? 

There  is  a  tendency  to  misread  the 
meaning  of  fluctuating  draft  calls. 
Whether  a  call  for  one  month  is  higher 
or  lower  than  the  previous  month  has 


calls,  or  toward  larger  calls,  really  af- 
fect the  fundamental  requirement  that 
the  Nation  stand  rc;idy  to  enforce.  in.«o- 
f ar  as  is  necessary,  the  obligation  of  each 
citizen  to  help  defend  the  Nation. 

The  role  that  tlie  Selective  Service 
System  plays  in  our  total  defen."^r  struc- 
ture is  obscured,  al.'-o.  by  overemphasiz- 
ing the  aetual  numbers  inducted,  or  the 
effect  of  the  draft  in  stimulating  enlist- 
m'^nts.  We  have  deve'niied  in  this  cnun- 
try  a  unique,  proven,  and  highly  accepted 
method  of  brin'-ing  men  into  the  service. 
I  refer  spccincally  to  the  local  board  sys- 
tem. Thee  boards  are  compo.'^cd  of 
leadin*::  members  of  their  community. 
They  know  the  areo  and  the  people  with 
whom  they  deal.  They  are  required  to 
be  civilians.  They  exerci.sc.  subject  to 
ai^peal.  sole  authority  to  cla.s.-ify  and 
select  men  for  service.  Practically  every 
community  has  its  own  board,  and  in 
lar'ier  cities,  there  aic  mnny  boards  but 
with  jurisdiction  based  on  geographical 
neighborhoods  and  population  density. 

In  its  area,  the  local  board  has  an  un- 
equaled  accumulati<^n  of  data  on  man- 
power from  age  18  to  35.  It  is  not  difll- 
cult  to  visualize  the  value  of  this  grass- 
roots organization,  and  the  information 
it  posses.ses.  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. The  distinct  portions  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Sys:em,  including  sepa- 
rate local  boards,  are  capable  of  operat- 
ing in  isolation  should  the  need  arise. 
They  are  able  to  furnish  manpower  data 
to  any  authorized  emergency  user.  And 
the  boards  have  taken  mea.'-urcs  to  pre- 
serve duplicate  vital  records  in  vulner- 
able areas.  There  would  be  retained  in 
the  event  of  such  a  disaster,  a  local  ca- 
pacity to  guide  manpower  utilization  for 
survival. 

The  local  boards  have  a  real  influence 
on  manpov\er  utilii:ation  in  other  ways, 
too.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  the  fullest  use  of  technical  manpovv  er. 
and  the  need  to  increase  the  supply  of 
that  manpower  and  to  improve  its  use. 
By  doferrina  students,  by  deferring  men 
en^aned  in  teaching,  science,  engineer- 
ing. re.search.  and  other  pursuits  vital 
to  the  national  interest,  selective  service 
has  helped  tremendously  to  ca.'^e  our 
shortaL'cs  and  influence  the  proper  u«e 
of  .skilled  men  in  civilian  life.  Men  are 
deferred  to  prepare  for  these  callinns. 
and  are  deferred  to  follow  them.  The 
prospects  of  deferment  .serve  to  hold  men 
in  those  fields  when  better  pay  might 
otherwise  lure  them  into  more  lucrative 
but  le.<^s  vital  activities,  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  strength. 

Thou.<^ands  of  college  students  were  de- 
ferred during  the  Korean  war.  It  is  fair 
to  say.  that  had  there  not  been  those 
deferments,  many  of  them  granted  under 
a  nationwide  testing  program  established 
by  the  System,  this  country  would  now 
have  50,000  to  60,000  fewer  .skilled  en- 
gineers, scientists,  and  researchers  than 
it  has  today. 

The  Korean  war  also  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  value  of  a  draft  system 
in  being.  The  Selective  Service  System 
was  reestablished  in  June  1948.  A  few 
thousand  men  were  inducted.  Enlist- 
ments climbed  spectacularly.     But  our 


little  If  any  bearing  on  the  need  for  the     forces  were  subsequently  reduced  so  that 
draft.    Nor  does  the  trend  toward  smaller     for  a  period  of  nearly  18  months  draft- 


stimulated  enlistments  met  the  needs  of 
the  reduced  Armed  Forces  for  men. 

A  skeleton  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  was  preserved.  It  was  badly 
hampered  by  a  reduced  budget  and  a 
long  period  of  inactivity.  But  the  boards 
existed.  and  altho'.r.h  con.-^olidated 
wherever  possible,  each  had  some  clerical 
help. 

Despite  this  rundown  state  of  the  Sys- 
tem, when  the  Korean  war  broke  out  we 
were  able  to  deliver  men  within  60  days — 
abcut  as  fa."^!  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
If  the  System  had  b:en  disbanded,  the 
period  would  have  been  more  like  sev- 
eral months — a  timelag  which  in  Korea 
mii'ht  have  meant  disaster. 

There  is  more  at  stake  than  putting 
men  into  the  Active  and  Reserve  Forces 
in  peacelmie.  Tho.se  are  the  prime  ob- 
jectives— part  of  the  end  product.  They 
certainly  make  extension  mandatory. 
But  in  extending  this  authority  to  induct 
4  more  years,  we  are  pre.<^erving  what 
very  well  may  be  the  indLspensable 
foundation  to  our  capacity  to  strengthen 
our  Nation  and  retain  our  capacity  to 
survive. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement  and  asso- 
ciate? myself  with  his  remarks.  I  have 
attended  the  h(  arings  with  respect  to  this 
Ic^iislation  and  I  am  satisfied  in  my  mind 
tl.at  there  is  absolutely  no  alternative  to 
extending  tlie  draft  4  years,  as  provided 
by  this  bill. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  some  other  points  should  be  made 
in  the  interest  of  a  fuller  understandinK 
of  all  that  is  involved  in  our  draft  .sys- 
tem. The  need  for  extension  of  the  in- 
duction authority  to  maintain  the  active 
forces  is  recognized. 

It  may  not  have  been  made  so  clear 
that  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard,  air  and 
ground,  also  depend  on  the  draft. 

The  effect  of  the  draft  on  the  Guard 
and  Reserves  is  much  the  same  as  It  is  on 
enlistments  into  the  Active  Forces.  Men 
enter  the  Guard  and  Reserves  in  many 
cases  becau.se  by  doing  so  they  are  de- 
ferred from  induction.  And  the  man 
who  enters  a  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  has 
every  reason  to  remain  there  and  to  be 
an  effective  member.  If  he  drops  satis- 
factory training,  he  lo.ses  his  deferment, 
as  a  minimum  penalty,  and  then  is  sub- 
ject in  his  turn  to  induction.  In  the  case 
of  some  enlistments  into  the  Reserves  or 
National  Guard,  a  man  who  fails  to  con- 
tinue to  participate  satisfactorily  is  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  induction  out  of  turn 
and  regardless  of  other  grounds  for  de- 
ferment that  may  exist. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  local 
boards  make  no  decisions  in  these  latter 
cases.  If  the  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  cer- 
tifies a  man  as  subject  to  the  penalty  in- 
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duction  provisions,  then  the  Selective 
Service  System  simply  complies  with  the 

certification. ^Ithough   few   men   have 

been  inducted  in  this  way,  the  existence 
of  this  penalty  does  help  to  keep  men  in 
rood  standing  in  the  Reserve  and  Guard 
units. 

Tlie  success  of  the  6-month  training 
program  is  by  now  well  known.  Its  suc- 
cess is  due,  it  may  be  said  almost  en- 
tirely due,  to  the  fact  tiiat  participation 
in  it  provides  deferment  from  induction. 
Not  only  have  the  Gm.rd  and  Reserves 
attained  strength  goals  but  of  equal  im- 
portance, tlie  state  of  training  of  these 
vital  support  forces  has  reached  a  high 
level.  No  longer  must  there  be  a  con- 
stant repetition  of  basic  training.  The 
initial  6  months  of  active  duty  for  train- 
ing, and  the  reduction  of  turnover  in 
Reserve  and  Guard  units  allow  training 
to  progress.  Turnover  is  reduced  be- 
cause men  remain  in  and  participate 
satisfactorily  in  lieu  of  being  inducted  for 
2  years  of  active  duty. 

Now  the  Reserve  I  have  been  speaking 
about  is  the  Ready  Reierve. 

But  the  same  consic  erations  apply  to 
the  other  elements  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. And  those  elements  are  im- 
portant to  our  defeme  posture.  They 
represent  the  reservcir  of  men  with 
more  or  less  training,  some  still  obli- 
gated to  train,  others  volunteer  reserv- 
ists. They  include  a  large  number  of 
individuals  with  rare  8.nd  valuable  skills 
the  services  would  need  in  a  mobiliza- 
tion. They  include  men  who  have  had 
some  military  training  or  service. 

So  long  as  the  future  remains  uncer- 
tain every  man-day  of  mihtary  training 
in  the  population  is  valuable.  And  when 
less  than  all  the  populition  has  training 
in  the  elements  of  pl.ysical  survival,  it 
is  important  that  society  make  the  best 
use  of  those  who  do  have  it.  Therefore, 
these  reservists — inactive  as  they  may 
be — are  a  part  of  our  strength.  They 
may  uell  be  a  key  part  of  it. 

The  members  of  these  second-  and 
third-line  Reserves  wlio  are  not  veterans 
are  likewise  not  beini:  inducted  so  long 
as  they  are  satisfactorily  members  of 
those  Reserve  compcnents.  They  are 
doing  something.  They  are  not  and 
should  not  be  inducU'd  while  there  are 
men  making  no  contribution,  who  are 
quahfied  and  available ,  to  man  the  Active 
Forces. 

Part  of  this  second  line  of  reservists — 
the  Standby  Reserve — is  subject  to  recall 
to  active  duty  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress.  But 
in  1955,  Congress  pro\ided  that  such  men 
could  then  be  recall<Ki  only  after  they 
were  determined  bj  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  to  l)e  available. 

There  is  good  reason  for  that  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  as  perhaps  all  of  us 
recall.  In  the  rush  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  Korean  war.  the  re- 
call of  reservists  to  active  duty  often 
resulted  in  hardships  and  inequities  to 
individuals;  penalize<l  families  and  civil- 
ian activities,  and  not  always  served  the 
purposes  of  the  Armed  Forces  effectively. 

It  was  to  prevent  that  kind  of  indis- 
criminate recall  of  reservists  that  Con- 
gress directed  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem to  evaluate  each  resei-vist  to  deter- 


mine where  he  should  serve.  The  local 
boards  now  maintain  a  constant  process- 
ing of  the  records  of  these  men.  They 
number  at  present  1,500,000  and  the 
number  is  growing  still.  A  decision  must 
be  reached  in  every  case  whether  the 
reservist  shoud  be  available  for  recall, 
or  whether  in  the  national  interest  he 
should  be  left  in  a  vital  civilian  job  or 
to  care  foe  dependents.  The  names  of 
those  available  for  recall  are  reported  to 
the  Armed  Forces. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  this  is  not  a 
job  to  be  done  once.  The  man  available 
today  may  be  in  vital  research  tomorrow, 
and  vice  versa.  In  order  for  the  list  of 
available  reservists  to  have  any  meaning, 
it  must  be  as  current  as  it  is  possible  to 
keep  it.  So  the  local  boards  constantly 
must  cull  through  these  reservists  to  in- 
sure a  better  utilization  of  this  sefnnent 
of  our  trained  and  partially  trained  man- 
power in  the  event  of  need. 

We  must  continue  to  manage  our  po- 
tential military  manpower,  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  has  had  some  train- 
ing against  the  day  when  the  skills  they 
have  learned  in  survival  may  be  needed. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  the 
only  agency  in  existence  with  the  ex- 
perience and  the  organization  to  carry 
out  that  idnd  of  a  job.  And  it  is  a  job 
which  must  inevitably  grow,  until  that 
time  which  we  all  fervently  seek  ar- 
rives— when  we  need  not  maintain  a 
potent  military  organization  in  being; 
and  when  we  need  not  view  as  urgent  the 
nece.ssity  to  train  ovir  citizens  to  survive 
in  nuclear  war.  But  that  day  is  not 
foreseeable.  Until  it  is  here,  we  cannot 
risk  the  Nation's  existence  by  failing  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  remain  strong. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  KlLDAYl. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  any- 
one was  elected  to  Congress  under  an 
illusion  that  there  would  not  be  difficult 
decisions  to  be  made  here  or  distasteful 
choices  to  be  made.  I  feel  that  it  is  good 
that  he  is  disillusioned  so  early  in  the 
session.  This  is  a  question  which  none  of 
us  approach  with  any  great  joy.  Those 
who  have  dealt  with  this  question  from 
the  beginning,  in  1940,  do  so  without  any 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  this  must  be 
done.  However,  we  have  found  in  the 
pa.st,  and  the  hearings  now  sustain  the 
fact,  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  power  to  mduct  be  made  at 
this  time. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  anyone, 
whether  in  this  Chamber  or  not,  who 
is  conscientiously  opposed  to  mihtary 
service  or  anything  of  that  kind.  While 
I  disagree  with  his  conclusion,  I  respect 
the  fact  that  he  has  that  conclusion,  that 
it  is  his  belief,  and  I  would  be  among 
those  first  to  defend  his  right  to  so  be- 
lieve, and  do  so  with  absolute  respect  for 
the  opinion  which  he  holds. 

The  situation  is  this :  This  is  not  a  mili- 
tary nation.  Very  few  of  the  American 
people  have  any  desire  to  pursue  a  mili- 
tai-y  career.  So  we  have  found  over  the 
years,  and  we  have  found  since  1940, 
that  in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate 
military  force  we  must  attract  and  hold 
practically  all  of  those  Americans  who 
have  a  desire  to  pursue  a  military  career 


and  who  at  the  same  time  possess  the 
aptitude  for  a  military  career. 

We  have  found  in  the  past  as  we  know 
now  that  we  cannot  maintain  what  is 
now  regarded  as  the  minimum  force 
necessary  without  compulsion  with  re- 
spect to  the  entrance  of  young  men  into 
the  service.  Now  in  what  situation  is 
the  Congress  on  this  subject?  Last  year 
when  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  here,  this  Con- 
gress appropriated  funds  for  30  000  more 
members  of  the  Army  than  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Additional  sums 
for  the  regular  components  of  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  were  provided  and  v.e 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
those  were  the  minimum  numl>ers  re- 
quired for  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  during  fiscal  year  1959.  We  pro- 
vided a  figure  and  the  funds  necessary 
to  pay  the  reserve  components  in  excess 
of  the  number  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration.  In  that 
instance  we  went  even  further.  We 
used  language  which  on  its  face  is  man- 
datory— that  the  reserve  components 
shall  be  maintained  at  the  higher  figure. 
That  was  the  attitude  of  this  Congress, 
about  the  middle  of  last  year  when  the 
appropriation  bill  came  here.  So  that 
we  are  positively  on  record  for  main- 
taining that  type  of  force. 

During  the  hearings  and  here  on  the 
floor,  there  has  been  some  mention  made 
of  the  question  of  pay  and  forced  labor 
in  order  to  get  men  for  less  than  the 
current  pay.    Mention  was  made  of  the 
Cordiner  report.     As   the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  considered  that 
report  and  wrote  the  pay  bill,  I  regard 
myself  as  being  one  of  the  very  few  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  outside  of  the 
Cordiner  Committee  itself  who  ever  read 
the  complete  Cordiner  Committee  report. 
We  considered  that  report  and  the  mini- 
mums  suggested  by  the  Cordiner  report 
is  what  we  adopted.    Complaint  is  made 
as  to  the  disparity  between  the  increases 
in  the  top  ratings.     There  we  cut  down 
very  materially  on  what  the  Cordiner 
Committee  had  recommended.    But  any 
idea  that  a  recruit  or  private  in  the  serv- 
ice is  secured  at  a  reduced  wage  is  a  com- 
plete fallacy.    I  know  of  nothing  which 
is  used  by  the  Goverrmient  of  the  United 
States  which  costs  more  than  the  private 
soldier.     True,    he    enters    at    $78    per 
month.     I   would    like   to   know   where 
there  is  another  young  man  in  the  age 
bracket    who    has    room    and    board, 
clothes,  medical  and  dental  care  and 
everything  else  that  goes  into  making  a 
living  and  yet  has  $78  or  $87  or  $90  a 
month  left  after  he  has  paid  off  these 
charges  against  him.    The  only  thing  in 
the  world  that  that  man  has  to  buy  when 
he  is  in   the  service  is  his  toothpaste, 
shaving  cream,  blades  and  his  laundry 
and  haircuts.    That  is  all  in  the  world 
that  he  is  required  to  pay  out  of  the 
money  that  he  gets.     In  addition  to  that, 
his  dependents  are  taken  care  of  under 
the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  which  is 
continued  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
His  dependents  have  the  right  to  medical 
care  either  in  Government  hospitals  or 
in  private  hospitals  with  the  Govern- 
ment picking  up  the  check  for  everything 
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except  the  first  $25  in  private  hospitals. 
Whenever  anyone  attempts  to  bring 
forth  any  question  that  these  young  men 
are  acquired  at  a  cut  rate  for  labor  or 
that  he  Is  not  costing  you  lots  of  money, 
I  hope  proper  reflection  will  be  made  and 
that  these  other  items  will  be  talcen  into 
consideration  in  that  regard. 

Mention  has  been  made  as  to  General 
TIaddux  who  worked  with  our  commit- 
toe  on  the  pay  question  and  again  with 
reference  to  the  Cordiner  Committee 
report.  Of  course,  what  tho.se  gentle- 
men were  talking  about  were  the  hiRhly 
skilled  and  trained  technicians.  They 
were  urging  a  pay  scale  for  proficiency 
in  a  speciality,  a  type  of  pay  which  was 
being  brought  back  for  the  first  time 
in  a  very  long  time.  Back  about  1940  or 
1942  we  had  specialist  pay  where  a  man 
could  be  a  private,  but  in  addition  to 
that  pay  he  would  also  draw  specialist 
pay  as  a  saddlemakcr,  a  horse  shoer,  a 
musician,  and  things  of  that  kind.  But 
this  was  a  new  departure  for  proficiency. 
The  Congress  established  a  proficiency 
pay  system.  It  does  not  apply  only  to 
technicians,  of  course,  because  all  of 
these  people  in  the  military  service  are 
auxiliary  to  the  fighting  men.  Their  re- 
sponsibility in  the  service  is  to  keep  that 
fighter  on  the  front,  in  the  planes,  in 
the  submarines,  and  on  the  carriers. 
Everything  else  is  auxiliary  to  keeping 
that  man  on  the  front.  The  highest 
efficiency  you  could  have  would  be  that 
rc^iuired  in  combat.  There  have  been 
many  types  of  figures  and  percentages 
used  here.  I  would  not  attempt  to  go 
into  all  of  them,  because  frankly  I  do 
not  remember  all  the  things  that  go  into 
them.  But  if  you  will  turn  to  page  38 
of  the  hearings — and  I  assure  you  that 
these  figures  are  reliable — you  will  find 
the  figures  that  come  from  official 
sources. 

While  I  do  not  always  like  the  attitude 
of  the  executive  departments  toward  the 
Congress.  I  will  have  to  say  that  in  a 
period  of  20  years  here  I  have  not  known 
them  to  give  us  deliberately  false  statis- 
tics on  a  matter  of  this  kind.  These  are 
reliable  figures  and  can  be  accepted 
exactly  as  you  find  them  in  this  report. 
It  is  very  revealing,  because  it  is  divided 
as  to  all  regulars.  First,  term  regulars 
and  then  career  regulars.  Let's  look  at 
the  career  regular,  the  fellow  who  re- 
enlists  for  his  second  term.  Where  are 
we  with  him?  In  the  entire  Department 
of  Defense  during  the  first  4  months  of 
fiscal  1959  we  were  reenlisting  87.9  per- 
cent of  them.  In  the  Army  it  was  86.2 
percent;  in  the  Navy  90.4  percent;  the 
Marine  Corps,  76.8  percent;  the  Air 
Force.  91  percent.  Those  are  the  people 
who  are  military  career  minded  and  ori- 
ented. These  are  the  people  from  whom 
you  will  be  able  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  to  draw  your  military 
force,  provided  you  pay  them  adequately 
and  give  them  the  other  benefits  which 
must  go  with  a  military  career.  We  are 
attracting  87.9  percent  of  the  whole,  but 
that  leaves  us  approximately  250,000 
people  who  at  all  times  are  serving  as 
inductees  in  the  Army.  The  idea  that 
because  the  Air  Force,  the  Uavy.  and 
the  Marines  are  so  attractive  that  they 
do  not  have  to  induct  men  can  hardly 


be  sustained.  I  do  not  believe  you  could 
say  a  boy  chose  the  Marine  Corps  be- 
cause he  would  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  fight.  He  wants  to  choose  his  own 
branch.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Navy 
and  of  the  Air  Force.  But  what  do  we 
find  among  inductees?  These  boys  have 
been  reenlisting  at  a  rate  of  2.7  percent 
in  1955;  4  percent  in  1958;  and  5  per- 
cent at  present.  So  we  are  consistently 
improving.  But,  from  those  who  are  not 
career  minded  or  career  motivated,  we 
must  supplement  the  number  on  active 
duty  by  the  compulsion  of  the  draft  and 
the  induction  of  individuals.  Of  course, 
complaint  has  been  made  in  the  hearings 
before  the  committee  that  it  is  discrim- 
inatory; that  it  is  not  univensal.  The 
law  says  it  is  "the  Universal  Training 
and  Service  Act."  I  would  be  the  last 
to  contend  that  this  is  not  discrimina- 
tory to  a  degree,  and  perhaps  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree,  but  it  is  always  gomg  to 
be  discriminatory  until  such  time  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  sustained 
by  the  American  people,  is  willing  to  go 
into  an  all-out  universal  training  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States.  When  you 
do  that,  then  there  will  be  no  discrim- 
ination, and  the  burden  will  fall  equally 
on  all. 

I  have  bloodied  my  head  many  times 
In  trying  to  pass  a  universal  training 
act.  Thus  far  the  people  are  not  going 
to  sustain  it,  as  reflected  by  the  Members 
of  Congress.  As  long  as  you  do  not  have 
that  program  there  is  going  to  be  an 
element  of  discrimination. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  tho.se  who  say 
that  the  proper  way  to  maintain  peace  is 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  religion  and 
charity.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  many 
people  in  the  United  States  you  are  going 
to  have  to  convince  that  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  do  it.  My  trouble  has  al- 
ways been  that  we  have  made  no  head- 
way with  the  Russians  in  getting  them  to 
sincerely  agree  to  that,  believe  in  it  and 
asree  to  follow  it.  Until  such  time  as 
they  do  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  us 
must  confess  the  fact  that  we  must 
maintain  the  adequate  military  force 
which  is  provided  in  present  law. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  what  the  gentleman  says  about  the 
number  of  men  needed  in  the  armed 
services  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  you  can  have  a  few  men  and 
get  by  just  because  you  have  a  lot  of  new 
weapons;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  coun- 
try that  uses  equipment  that  costs  the 
most  will  necessarily  win  the  war.  Many 
of  us  remember  that  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II  there  were  those  who  said 
that  whoever  had  the  most  poison  gas 
would  win  the  war  in  a  few  days  and  that 
there  was  no  need  for  a  large  ground 
force.  We  carried  those  gas  masks  all 
during  World  War  II  and  never  did  use 
them.  Each  side  was  afraid  to  use  the 
gas  for  the  fear  the  other  side  would  re- 
taliate. What  has  happened  in  the  past 
will  probably  happen  again.  What  has 
actually  happened  in  the  past  is  that  the 
nation  that  had  the  greatest  number  of 
ground  forces  could   cover   the   ground 


while  they  were  being  delivered  supplies 
by  sea  and  being  protected  by  the  sdr  and 
that  is  what  won  the  war.  I  assume  that 
the  same  thing  may  happen  again. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman's  reference 
to  the  figures  in  his  report  on  page  38.  I 
am  interested  also  in  the  figures  on  page 
32  which  show  a  very  low  percentage  of 
reservists.  I  think  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  tremendous  assets  of  the  Reserves, 
and  those  of  us  who  were  first  baptized 
into  what  you  might  call  the  mores  of 
the  military  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  know  the  extremely  important 
part  that  the  Reserves  played.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  everywhere  we  looked  the 
Reserves  were  doing  the  work,  and  so 
many  of  what  one  might  call  the  West 
Point  professional  goldbrick  golfers  took 
almost  a  year  to  get  the  rust  out  of  their 
joints.  That  is  just  about  the  situation 
that  existed  at  that  time.  The  Reserves 
are  a  terrific  militant  force,  and  they 
earn  incomes  and  on  an  average  pay 
more  than  enough  income  taxes  to  more 
than  pay  for  their  own  cost  of  training, 
and  in  that  way  they  sustain  themselves. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is.  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  have 
more  Reserves  and  especially  Ready  Re- 
serves instead  of  having  to  turn  to  these 
2-year  inductees? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  There  are  a  number  of 
questions  involved  in  the  gentleman's 
one  question.  For  a  very  long  period 
of  time  the  inductee  going  out  of  the 
service  was  not  required  to  perform  Ac- 
tive Reserve  service.  There  was  a  hiatus 
in  the  law  under  which  there  was  no 
power  in  the  Military  Department  to  as- 
sign the  man  with  a  Reserve  obligation  to 
a  Reserve  unit.  That  situation  is  being 
corrected  now  where  we  take  men  in  for 
a  6-month  training  period  and  they 
then  go  into  the  Reserves  or  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  And  the  2-ycar  inductee 
has  a  Reserve  obligation  which  must  be 
discharged  in  a  Re.serve  component  unit. 
So  the  Reserves  are  going  to  be  built  up 
more  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  the  number  that  you  can 
retain  in  pay  status  is  going  to  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  the  military 
department  willing  to  cooperate  in  main- 
taining a  large  Ready  Reserve  force  to 
take  the  place  of  some  of  these  induc- 
tees? Or  is  there  something  that  could 
be  done  other  than  merely  extending  the 
same  law  for  another  4  years? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  mentioned  as  part  of 
the  Reserve  problem  a  minute  ego  that 
Congress  requires  the  maintenance  of  a 
larger  Reserve  force  than  was  requested 
by  the  President  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  That  will  remain  the  law  until 
June  30,  1959.  unless  a  similar  provi- 
sion or  the  identical  provision  is  placed 
in  the  appropriations  for  1960.  That 
floor  will  not  be  under  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents after  July  1,  1959;  and  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  go  ahead  with  that  reduction.  That 
is  contrary  to  what  Congress  feels  as 
expressed  in  the  appropriation  bill;  and 
the  mandatory  language  used  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Then  is  it  fair  to 
state,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman :  Those  of 
us  who  feel  that  there  should  be  more 
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Ready  Reserves  to  take  the  place  of  some 
of  these  2-year  inductees,  the  thing  to 
do  is  when  the  appropriations  come  up 
to  be  working  at  that  time  for  a  larger 
appropriation? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  Is  about  what  you 
are  going  to  have  to  decide,  if  you  are 
going  to  decide  to  use  ready  reservists, 
completely  in  lieu  of  men  on  active  duty, 
but  your  active  duty  force  is  going  to 
have  to  always  and  Inevitably  be  your 
first  line  of  defense.  Reserve  compon- 
ents come  afterward. 

Our  Ready  Reserve  is  quite  consider- 
able, 2,443.047  as  of  November  30,  1958. 
This  is  as  of  November  30.  1958.  In  the 
National  Guard  it  is  434,274.  the  Army 
Reserve  998.477,  Naval  Reserve  543.588. 
Marine  Corps  216.161,  Air  National 
Guard  70,377.  Air  Force  Reserve  182.107. 
In  addition  to  that  you  have  the  Stand- 
by Reserve,  a  total  of  over  a  million 
and  a  half.  Then  you  have,  of  course, 
the  retired  Reserves  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve should  be  taken  into  this  calcula- 
tion, although  it  is  continued  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  figure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  a  number  of  2- 
ycar  inductees  that  were  taking  basic 
training.  They  told  me  that  after  the 
basic  training,  they  were  shifted  to  some 
camp,  and  mostly  for  the  balance  of  the  2 
years  they  looked  at  the  side  of  barracks 
and  learned  how  to  goldbrick.  Why  are 
the  boys  not  sent  home  .so  that  they, 
while  keeping  abreast  of  the  chanpcs 
during  the  weekly  training  periods,  can 
get  a  job,  support  themselves,  and  pursue 
their  civil  status? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  operating  in  Iowa,  how  these  boys 
were  handled  while  they  are  in  for  2 
years.  The  fellows  from  Texas  I  see  do 
a  pretty  fair  2  years  of  service  and  they 
carry  out  their  Reserve  obligations  after 
they  return  from  6  months  or  2  years  of 
service.  That  is  my  experience  with 
that.  I  think  there  is  one  thing  in- 
volved in  the  gentleman  s  thinking  that 
perliaps  should  be  mentioned  and  that 
IS  the  attitude  of  the  administration  at 
this  time.  They  think  it  is  safe  to  re- 
duce our  Reserve  component  strength  at 
the  .same  time  they  are  reducing  the 
Regular  component  strength.  That  is  a 
proposition  with  which  I  personally  do 
not  agree,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sei-v- 
iccs  agrees  to  that.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  do  not  agree  to  that.  That 
was  because  of  language  placed  in  the 
appropriation  bill  last  year.  But  that  is 
the  .stated  policy  of  the  administration 
at  this  time,  that  they  will  reduce  the 
Reserve  components  while  reducing  the 
Regular  components.  That  is  contrary 
to  the  things  that  this  committee  has 
said  here  and  that  we  have  sold  to  the 
Congress  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  One  last  ques- 
tion. We  have  long  since  given  up 
hope  of  getting  anything  with  our  lead- 
ership in  the  White  House.  The  point  is 
if  they  will  not  take  the  leadership  on 
this,  is  there  anything  that  the  Con- 
gress can  do? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  am  not  going  to  blast 
the  White  House  today  because  we  are 


on  the  same  side.  We  are  doing  all 
right  as  of  today.  We  will  take  that 
up  when  we  get  to  another  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
that  the  Reserve  officers  met  here  only 
very  recently,  in  the  past  6  months.  I 
have  never  had  so  many  complaints 
from  Reserve  officer  organizations  or 
from  Reserve  officers  complaining  of  the 
lack  of  programs.  What  has  happened 
to  our  Reserve  program?  Do  we  actual- 
ly have  a  Reserve,  except  on  paper? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  think  we  have  the 
best  Reserve  components  now  that  we 
have  had  within  my  experience.  We 
certainly  have  a  very  fine  Nationr\l 
Guard  with  six  divisions  anticipated  to 
be  ready  for  very  prompt  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Reserves. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  was  coming  to  that. 
We  have  the  Reserve  organizations. 
Some  of  them  are  excellent.  The  Air 
Force  Reserve  I  am  acquainted  with  is 
fine.  They  have  their  planes  that  they 
fiy  regularly.  A  pood  many  of  them  are 
troop  carriers.  They  are  ready  to  take 
off  at  any  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Air  Force  Reserves 
is  one  of  the  Reserve  organizations  in 
my  district  that  is  complaining  the  most 
that  they  do  not  have  proper  training 
counses. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  in  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
complains  about  his  State.  If  that  is 
the  experience  in  Iowa  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  majority  of  the 
experience  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  in  some  measure 
he  believes  the  privates  in  our  Armed 
Forces  could  not  earn  more  elsewhere, 
and  they  are  getting  all  they  are  worth? 
It  is  my  undenstanding  that  many  of 
these  young  men  could  make  much 
more  than  that.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  farming  is  generally  considered  a 
low-paid  occupation,  and  I  know  of 
young  men  that  would  compare  with 
privates  that  make  as  much  as  $40  a 
week  and  their  room  and  board  to  help 
on  farms. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  These  young  men  also 
receive  medical  care  and  30  days  leave 
and  medical  care  for  their  families? 

Mr.  MEYER.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 
Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  privates  were  only  getting  what 
they  were  worth? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No;  but  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  if  he  had  been  here  as 
long  as  I  have,  he  would  not  let  any- 
body run  him  into  a  hole  like  that. 
What  I  was  saying  here  was — and  I 
mean  it  absolutely— that  when  you  start 
talking  about  substandard  pay  and 
forced  labor  for  far  less  than  the  going 
wage,  you  must  take  into  consideration 
that  $78  is  the  least  that  anybody  in  the 
military  service  gets,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion to  that  he  gets  everything  that  goes 


into  his  living  except  his  toilet  artxles, 
his  haircuts,  and  his  laundry,  and  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  along 
with  all  of  these  other  benefits. 
Mr.  MEYER.    I  understand  that. 
Mr.  KILDAY.    As  to  what  a  boy  can 
do  in  the  service,  I  will  go  further  than 
that.     I  know  of  nothing  that  the  aver- 
age high  school  boy  can  do  in  the  United 
States — I  am  not  talking  about  the  man 
going  to  college;  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  man  going  into  a  family  business  or 
who  has  a  lot  of  investments  to  see  him 
through  the  rest  of  his  life;  I  am  talking 
about  the  young  man  out  of  high  school. 
Usually  he  is  going  to  work  in  a  bank 
or  in  a  business  or  a  factory  or  any- 
where else.    But,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  he  can  do  that  will  guarantee 
him    the    future    that    enlisting    as    a 
recruit  in  any  of  the  military  services 
will  guarantee  him,  and  guarantee  him 
the  right  to  retire  after  20  years  of  serv- 
ice, when  he  is  only  about  38  if  he  £oes 
in  directly  out  of  high  school,  at  one- 
half  of  his  pay,  and  if  he  behaves  him- 
self and  works  hard  in  the  military  serv- 
ice,   as   he   would   have   to   do   in    any 
private   employment,   he  will   have  ad- 
vanced to  a  position  in  the  military  es- 
tablishment where  he  will  be  well  and 
adequately  taken  care  of  after  20  years 
and  his  dependents  taken  care  of  there- 
after; and  if  he  goes  for  30  years,  when 
he  is  only  48  years  of  a?e.  he  will  come 
out   with   75   percent   of   his   base  pay. 
And  if  he  has  worked  the  way  it  is  an- 
ticipated and  hoped  that  he  will,  he  will 
go  out  with  a  trade,  as  a  trained  worker: 
and  he  still  has  quite  a  little  time  to 
work  before  he  starts  drawing  his  social 
security.     And,    among    the    benefits    I 
failed  to  mention  awhile  ago  is  that  now 
these  military  people  are  also  full  par- 
ticipants in  the  social  security  program 
in  addition  to  all  of  their  privileges  and 
benefits  as  to  retirement  and  what-not 
in    the    military    services.     They    were 
granted   both,   without  a  deduction   of 
their   .etired   pay.     They   are   the   only 
public  employees  in  the  United  States 
who  have  the  full  privilege  of  nonc^n- 
tributory  retired  pay  and  of  social  se- 
curity, too. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Orcron. 

Mr.  FORTER.  If  the  prorrram  is  .so 
attractive,  then  v.-hy  has  it  net  been  sold. 
in  which  case  there  would  be  enough 
volunteers? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  One  reason  is  that  too 
many  men  in  this  House  pet  up  every 
day  and  Fay  there  is  nothini  available 
for  the  military  serviceman.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons.  And,  another  reason  is 
that  there  are  some  people  in  hish  places 
in  the  Military  Establishment  who.  as 
soon  as  we  pass  one  benefit,  start  seek- 
ing another  benefit. 

Mr,  PORTER.  I  do  not  understand 
the  gentleman.  Does  he  mean  that  if 
we  changed  our  statements  here  they 
would  not  try  to  get  more  benefits? 

Mr.  KILDAY.    I  know  the  gentleman 
is  attempting  to  run  me  into  another 
hole. 
Mr.  PORTER.    I  hope  not. 
Mr.  KILDAY.     I  have  told  the  gentle- 
man where  I  stand  on  it.  and  that  is 
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the  situation  as  It  exists.    Is  the  gentle- 
man going  to  vote  to  extend  the  draft? 

Mr.  PORTER.     I  doubt  it. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     Yes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  do  really  want  to 
understand  the  gentleman's  point  about 
what  this  House  should  do  differently 
so  that  volunteers  would  fill  our  ranks 
instead  of  conscripts.  I  would  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  answering  the  ques- 
tion dii'ectly. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  will  attempt  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman  directly. 

What  the  gentleman  was  asking  me 
was  one  of  those  old  "Have  you  quit 
beating  your  wife"  questions.  If  the  gen- 
tleman takes  the  position,  if  it  is  so  at- 
tractive why  do  not  more  people  enlist. 
I  answered  him  that  one  reason,  and  I 
assure  the  gentleman  it  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial reason,  is  because  some  people 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  not  conversant  with  the  benefits 
made  available  to  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  continue  to  make 
speeches  to  the  effect  that  we  pay  them 
practically  nothing,  that  we  use  the  draft 
to  secure  forced  labor,  and  things  of  that 
kind.  That  goes  out  to  the  young  men 
of  the  country.  They  do  not  know  any 
more  about  the  facts  than  the  gentlemen 
who  make  those  statements,  so  they  be- 
lieve it. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  have  never  heard 
such  a  speech  in  the  brief  time  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  KII  DAY.  Has  the  gentleman  lis- 
tened to  himself  on  occasion? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  have  never  made 
such  a  statement.  If  the  gentleman 
would  point  it  out  to  me,  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  him  dn  so. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  no  further  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  sentleman  on  his  stand  because,  of 
course,  we  have  the  draft  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  country.  Also,  we  ought 
to  remember  that  the  majority  of  serv- 
icemen are  not  drafted,  they  are  volun- 
teers. They  might  have  the  feeling  they 
might  be.  but  at  least  they  go  into  the 
service  voluntarily.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  a  career  service,  and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  that.  Many  people  like  the 
service.  Those  in  the  Reserves  think  it 
15  a  fine  group  and  one  of  the  greatest 
organizations  we  could  ever  belong  to. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  On  the  face  of  the 
figures  I  used  before,  of  the  900.000  we 
had  in  the  Regular  Army  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  fiscal  1959  only  250,000  were 
draftees,  so  650.000  were  volunteers.  But 
the  others  are  not  military  career  men. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates  1. 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  bill  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee. I  recognize  very  well,  after  the 
brilliant  exposition  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson!,  precise  and 
yet  comprehensive,  that  there  is  little 
that  could  be  said  that  would  not  be  re- 
dundant,  but   I   do   believe  we  should 


emphasize  some  of  the  things  which  he 
called  to  our  attention. 

Constantly  interwoven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  people,  from  the  inception  of  the 
country  even  until  today,  is  the  abun- 
dantly clear  picture  that  our  people  are 
not  military  minded.  Many  escaped 
from  the  Continent  in  the  hope  of  being 
free  of  the  militarism  of  Europe. 

While  there  is  a  justifiable  pride  in  the 
uniforms  of  the  armed  services  and  a 
willingness  to  serve  when  the  threat  to 
our  security  appears  imminent,  yet  in 
the  normal  course  of  events.  Americans 
are  predominantly  civilians  at  heart.  It 
is  good  that  this  is  so.  Still  in  a  cold 
war  which  presents  dangers  that  are 
real,  if  not  imminent,  the  military  pos- 
ture of  defense  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out a  draft  at  the  force  levels  considered 
necessary  to  our  security. 

In  an  ardent  and  natural  desire  to 
eliminate  the  draft,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  more  attractive  service  could  be 
composed  of  entirely  professional  men 
and  women.  For  many  years,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  dedicated  itself 
to  improving  the  services  as  a  career  and 
much  beneficial  legislation  toward  that 
end  has  been  enacted. 

Family  housing  has  been  augmented 
to  a  great  degree,  commissaries  and  post 
exchanges  have  been  improved,  re- 
enlistment  bonuses  have  been  increased, 
incentive  pay  has  been  added,  survivors' 
benelits  have  been  enlarged,  retired  pay 
will  soon  cost  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  Contingency  Option  Act  per- 
mits servicemen  to  leave  annuities  for 
their  families  in  the  event  of  death  after 
retirement.  There  are  other  meritorious 
programs  and  all  have  had  a  consider- 
able effect  upon  those  who  would  con- 
sider the  service  as  a  career.  However, 
the  gap  between  those  who  would  serve 
voluntarily  and  the  number  required  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  still  a  wide 
one.  While  estimates  vary,  a  reasonable 
judgment  would  reflect  a  shortage  of  ap- 
proximately a  million  men  if  the  draft 
was  to  be  terminated. 

While  the  draft  has  been  universal 
in  its  title,  it  never  has  been  in  fact. 
While  universality  implies  a  degree  of 
fairness  that  a  selective  service  program 
does  not  suggest,  it  is  not  realistic  and 
creates  more  problems  and  inefficiencies 
than  the  progi-am  currently  in  effect. 
Last  year,  the  Congress  established  new 
ground  rules  and  tightened  the  stand- 
ards for  inductees.  Since  that  time,  the 
services  have  increased  in  efficiency, 
added  to  their  combat  effectiveness,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Army,  three  out  of  its 
five  detention  barracks  have  been  closed. 

Under  present  procedures  today.  7  out 
of  10  of  the  young  men  reaching  the  age 
of  26  have  entered  the  service  and  9  out 
of  the  qualified  men  have  been  called  to 
active  duty. 

While  it  would  be  appealing  to  most 
of  us  to  extend  the  draft  for  a  period 
of  less  than  4  years,  I  would  suggest 
that  there  is  nothing  on  the  horizon 
which  encourages  us  toward  the  belief 
that  the  dangers  and  tensions  are  liable 
to  be  lessened  during  that  period. 
Nevertheless,  It  is  incumbent  upon  our 
committee  to  review  this  matter  con- 
stantly and  take  any  action  in  the  in- 
terim that  circumstances  dictate. 


The  last  two  extensions  of  the  draft 
have  been  for  a  similar  period.  Let  us 
face  the  facts  grimly  and  tell  the  world 
that  we  shall  remain  strong  until  there  is 
better  assurance  that  we  can  live  in  a 
peaceful  and  honorable  world  without 
the  need  of  military  strength  to  assure 
that  great  goal  which  we  all  seek. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  I  Mrs.  St.  George]. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  certainly  be  superfluous  for  me  to 
add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  on 
this  bill.  The  bill  has  been  eloquently, 
clearly,  and  intelligently  di-scussed  by  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  by  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  KilpayI,  and  others.  These 
people  have  labored  long  in  this  field — 
far  lonfjer  than  I  have.  They  have  for- 
gotten more  about  it  than  I  will  ever 
knov.'.  But  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing on  this  very  subject.  All  those 
who  came  before  us  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  testified  in  favor  of  this 
piece  of  leuislation.  There  were  no  ifs 
ands.  or  buts.  They  told  us  very  frankly 
that  we  needed  the  extension — the  4-year 
extension — of  the  draft  for  tht  safe- 
guarding of  our  country,  fir.st.  and  al.so 
for  the  preservation  of  frcedon*  in  the 
world. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we 
mu.st  remember  one  thing  in  these  days, 
and  that  is  that  military  science  is  the 
field  of  experts.  It  is  abundantly  clear 
to  me  from  what  I  have  heard  on  this 
floor  today  that  many  people  speak  about 
the.'^e  things  more  with  their  hearts  than 
with  their  heads.  While  this  has  been 
an  e.\tremely  laudable  thing,  and  we  are 
all  trying  for  the  same  goal,  it  is  not  a 
valuable  contribution.  We  have  to  listen 
to  experts  in  defense.  We  have  to  listen 
to  our  leaders,  military,  naval.  Air  Force, 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafI,  and 
others  who  have  this  problem  in  their  life 
every  day.  men  who  know  what  we  are  up 
ai;ainst.  It  is  impossible  for  everyone  in 
the  United  Slates  to  understand  the 
formidable  adver.sary  tiiat  we  have  and 
what  it  may  mean  to  our  country.  For 
this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this 
Hou.se  will  heed  the  warnings  of  those 
people,  who  want  peace  just  as  much  as 
anybody  wants  peace,  and  finally,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  paraphrase  an  old  expres- 
sion, only  the  strong  deserve  f>eace.  We 
cannot  be  strong  without  the  passage  of 
this  draft  act.  Many  of  us  deplore  it. 
I  deplore  it.  It  was  my  hope  that  the  age 
be  lowered.  I  do  not  like  to  see  our  young 
men  kept  on  the  string  so  long,  until  the 
age  of  35.  But  I  bow  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  have  studied  this  question  and 
who  also  want  our  young  men  to  have  all 
the  freedom  that  they  can  possibly  have 
for  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  future. 
But  how  can  they  have  that  brilliant  and 
prosperous  future  unless  they  and  we 
keep  our  country  strong,  even  If  it  is  at 
some  sacrifice.  I  believe  that  our  people, 
by  and  large,  want  us  to  keep  this  coun- 
try strong,  so  that  we  can  insure  a  lasting 
and  just  peace. 

Mr.  MEYER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MEYER.    I  would  like  to  say  that 
perhaps  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
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personnel  of  our  Armed  Forces  has  not 
been  heard.  In  personal  conversation 
with  one  of  our  highest  ranking  generals, 
he  said  he  did  not  favor  the  draft. 

I  have  a  letter,  dated  Washington, 
Kans.,  January  13,  which  refers  back 
quite  a  few  years  to  Adm.  Hillen  Koetter 
and,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  it  says: 

If  he  would  have  spoken  out  pubUcly  he 
wmild  have  gotten   the  ax  one  way  or  the 

other. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.     May  I  say  to  the 

gentleman  that,  after  all,  I  can  only 
quote  the  testimony  in  the  hearings.  If 
people  write  letters  in  which  they  say  "if 
they  had  spoken  out  publicly,  "  I  cannot 
know  what  is  in  the  back  of  their  minds. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs.  St. 
George]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Becker]. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
L'cntleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Kilday  1 
opened  his  remarks  by  saying  that  if 
anyone  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  the  illusion  that  all 
he  was  gcing  to  have  was  a  happy  time 
and  not  have  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  had  to  vote  on  unpleasant 
things,  now  is  the  time  he  would  find 
one  of  the  unpleasant  things  facing  him 
and  facing  all  of  us.  I  want  to  agree 
with  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  chair- 
man of  tiiis  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson!.  In  my 
time  on  that  committee  I  have  developed 
not  only  a  great  respect  for  him.  but  a 
great  admiration  for  the  time  and  the 
knowledge,  the  capability  with  which  he 
handles  all  problems  that  come  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
pay  my  compliment  to  the  ^'entleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Kilday  1  for  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  ability  and  for  the  presenta- 
tion he  has  made  before  us. 

I  just  want  to  say.  of  course,  there 
are  opponents  to  drafting  our  men  into 
the  .«;ervice.  but  most  of  us  have  served 
in  the  military  in  one  war  or  another 
and  seived  on  the  battlefields  of  the  wars. 

Our  sons,  too,  have  served  in  the  mili- 
tary service  and  served  in  the  wars  of 
this  country,  particularly  in  World  War 

II  and  in  Korea. 

Today  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  that  with  the  cold  war  so  preva- 
lent that  we  must  maintain  our  forces  at 
a  strength  that  will  be  the  greatest  de- 
terrent to  any  potential  aggressor.  But 
one  thing  comes  to  mind  and  is  very 
clear  today,  and  that  is  why  I  take  the 
floor. 

You  know  when  the  war  was  on,  and 
particularly  World  War  II.  I  remember 
how  everyone  bowed  to  our  military  lead- 
ers in  the  field,  and  on  every  proposition 
that  would  come  before  Congress  how 
readily  they  adhered  to  and  how  willingly 
listened  to  the  advice  given  to  us  by  our 
military  men.  We  felt  they  were  leaders 
of  great  experience  and  that  when  our 
sons  went  into  battle  they  would  go  under 
competent  leaders.  So  we  followed  their 
advice  very  willingly  because  the  bands 
were  playing,  flags  were  flying,  and  the 
tuns  were  rumbling  in  our  ears;  so  we 


listened  to  them.  But  is  it  not  strange 
that  when  the  fighting  stopped  we  did 
not  hear  the  bands  any  longer  or  the 
rumbling  of  the  guns  and  we  begin  to 
tell  our  military  leaders  how  they  should 
run  their  affairs. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that.  Surely  they 
can  make  mistakes  in  judgment.  So  do 
we  here  in  this  House. 

But  just  think  of  it.  In  the  hearings 
we  have  had  before  our  committee  the 
top  civilian  minds  on  defense,  the  top 
military  minds  on  defense,  testified  not 
merely  as  to  the  need  of  the  continuance 
of  the  draft  but  also  the  fact  that  we 
need  it  for  necessary  plarming  for  a  pe- 
riod of  4  years.  All  of  us  listened  day 
after  day  to  the  testimony,  and  I  assure 
you  that  with  the  questioning  that  tock 
place  I  could  not  even  remotely  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  these  people  who  believe 
in  the  program  for  this  and  other  reasons 
which  the  military  stated. 

And  I  say  to  you  that  this  is  a  very 
unplea.sant  task  for  me  to  vote  again 
that  my  neighbor's  son  must  be  drafted 
into  the  military  service.  But  I  also  rec- 
o.t^nize  that  I  have  a  responsibility  as- 
sumed when  the  Speaker  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  me  every  2  years,  a 
responsibility  to  my  Nation.  I  shall 
maintain  that  responsibility,  and  I  am 
sure  the  great  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  assume  their  full  re- 
sponsibility today  and  enact  this  legis- 
lation as  presented  by  the  great  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mi-.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  still 
unable  to  understand  what  is  sacred 
about  the  figure  4.  that  is  4  years,  why 
this  act  must  be  extended  for  4  years. 

1  have  read  the  hearings  and  I  find  no 
logical  argument  for  continuing  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  for  4  years. 

In  my  opinion,  the  situation  we  have 
here  today  is  healthy  in  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  should  come  to  Con- 
gress on  this  subject  at  least  every  2 
years.  I  would  prefer  a  1-year  exten- 
sion, but  I  am  willing  to  compromise  on 

2  years.    I  cannot  support  4  years. 

In  reading  the  hearings,  on  page  38.  I 
find  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy], 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee. The  gentleman  from  Virgmia  [Mr. 
Hardy  I  stated: 

Tlie  thhig  that  I  am  going  to  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  understanding  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  this  bill  Is,  No.  1,  we  are  increas- 
ing the  cnhstment  rate,  and  No.  2,  we  have 
stepped  up  the  voluntary  enlistments,  and 
No.  3,  we  are  reducing  the  size  of  the  Re- 
serves, we  are  reducing  the  size  of  the  active 
forces,  and  still  we  talk  about  having  to 
continue  with  the  draft  program. 

Now.  if  we  have  to  continue  with  the 
draft  act  in  order  to  get  people  to  volun- 
tarilv  enlist,  maybe  that  is  a  necessary  evil. 
But  it  is  a  Uttle  difficult  to  understand  why 
we  need  to  continue  the  draft  act  for  4 
years  in  the  light  of  Improvements  in  en- 
listments and  reenlistments,  and  all  of  the 
other  incentives  that  have  been  created,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  we  are  having  a 
reduced  regular  service  and  a  reduction  in 
the  Reserves — and  where  In  the  world  are 
we  going  to  put  all  these  boys  that  are 
coming   in   under   the   6-month   program   If 


we  are  going  to  continue  to  reduce  our  Re- 
serve forces. 

I  read  that  statement  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  and  then  I  read  quite 
carefully  the  rest  of  the  hearings,  but  I 
find  no  answers  to  the  questions  he 
raised.  Perhaps  there  is  someone  on  the 
committee  who  would  be  willing  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  answers  today. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  diligent  and  hard  working 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  answer  the  questions  which  I  raised 
myself,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  one  of  the  purposes  I  had 
in  mind  in  raising  that  question  was  that 
I  am  considerably  disturbed  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
reducing  our  standing  forces  below  that 
which  the  Congress  indicated  they  ought 
to  maintain.  That  was  the  purpose  I 
was  trying  to  develop  at  that  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  raised 
other  good  questions.  He  will  agree  with 
me,  I  am  sure,  he  did  not  get  answers  to 
some  of  his  questions. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  will  have  to  agree  with 
that.  The  Pentagon  frequently  does  not 
give  all  of  the  answers  it  should. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  36  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  would  like  to  reiterate  and 
reemphasize  this,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Finucane  in  which 
he  stated: 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  4  years  has  become 
established  by  custom. 

What  are  we  asked  to  do  today,  extend 
conscription  of  American  boys  for  4  years 
to  satisfy  custom  or  are  we  extending 
the  Draft  Act  because  it  is  necessary? 

Then  I  turn  to  page  47  and  refer  to 
the  testimony  in  part  of  General  Taylor : 

Finally,  I  would  ju.^t  say  that  In  the  present 
International  climate  any  reduction  of  the 
time  of  our  draft  extension  would  suggest. 
I  am  afraid,  to  our  allies,  that  perhaps  we 
don't  think  the  situation  is  particularly  seri- 
ous, and  I  think  it  would  have  serious  ad- 
verse psychological  impacts  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home. 

Are  we  being  called  upon  to  extend 
the  Draft  Act  for  4  years  to  please  foreign 
governments,  or  are  we  extending  it  for 

4  years  because  it  is  necessary? 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  table  to 
be  found  in  the  hearings  on  page  50  and 
refer  to  the  periods  of  obligated  service 
in  foreign  countries  and  the  fact  that 
the  British  are  contemplating  eliminat- 
ing their  con^scription  program  altogether 
in  1960. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  a  4- 
year  extension.  I  hope  the  amendment 
to  extend  it  for  2  years  will  be  adopted, 
and  I  would  prefer  to  support  an  amend- 
ment for  1  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  VINSON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  KowALSKil. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
our  present  circumstances,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  extend  the  miUtary 
draft.  The  question  that  is  being  de- 
bated on  the  floor  today  and  in  your 
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minds  is  whether  we  should  extend  the 
draft  for  2  years  or  for  4  years.  The 
more  fundamental  problem  that  we  in 
Congress  must  determine  in  the  near 
future  is  the  question  whether  there 
may  be  a  better,  morfr— effective  and 
more  efficient  way  of  raising  an  army 
and  recruiting  our  military  forces  than 
by  means  of  the  draft. 

Can  we.  for  example,  set  up  such  in- 
centives that  a  volunteer  system  would 
provide  all  the  men  needed?  Or  can  we 
depend  on  a  standby  draft  or  some 
other  method  yet  to  be  determined? 
There  are  many  in  the  services  today 
who  prefer  the  volunteer  system. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
has  proudly  announced  that  his  is  a  vol- 
unteer force.  General  LeMay,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  specifically,  in  answer  to 
my  question  whether  the  strength  of 
the  Air  Force  would  be  affected  if  the 
draft  were  extended  for  only  1  year,  re- 
plied that  the  strength  of  the  Air  Force 
would  not  be  affected.  This  is  signifi- 
cant testimony. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  I  have  re- 
cently retired  from  the  Army  after  33 
years  of  active  service.  In  the  lipht  of 
my  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
telling  you  that  there  are  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  performing  duties 
completely  unrelated  to  our  security  ef- 
fort and  contributine:  nothing  to  our 
capability  to  defend  this  Nation.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  are  serving  as  houseboys. 
cooks,  laundry  boys,  maids  and  servants 
for  our  senior  officers.  Other  hundreds 
are  being  used  in  jobs  of  limited  mili- 
tary value.  In  the  Pentagon,  there  are 
sergeants,  on  who.se  training  we  have 
spent  thou.sands  of  dollars,  being  u.sed 
as  mess  boys  and  waiters.  There  are  a 
larrre  number  of  senior  noncommis- 
sioned officers  in  the  Pentagon  who  have 
not  worn  a  uniform  of  their  service  for 
years,  but  are  dressed  instead  in  the 
neat  black  .«^uits  cf  chaffeurs. 

Very  bluntly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
want  my  son  or  the  sons  of  my  constitu- 
ents to  be  drafted  to  serve  as  a  laundry 
boy  or  waiter  for  anyone  in  the  military 
scrvi:es. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  has  the 
obligation  to  take  a  hard,  critical  look 
at  the  utilization  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
military  services.  I  believe  that  after 
this  hard  look  is  taken,  this  Congress  can 
liter? '.ly  shake  out  one  or  two  divisions 
of  troops  in  the  Army.  I  think  we  can 
eliminate  hundreds  of  jobs  now  being 
performed  by  enlisted  men  or  convert 
many  of  these  military  billets  to  civilian 
jobs. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  established  a  special  subcom- 
mittee to  study  the  utilization  of  mili- 
tary manpower.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  subcommittee  will  come  up  with 
recommendations  for  better  utilization 
of  enlisted  men  in  the  military  services 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  subcommittee  wili 
recommend  to  Congress  a  more  effective 
and  more  efficient  method  than  the  draft 
for  recruiting  the  men  we  need  to  defend 
our  Nation. 

I  feel  that  our  main  concern  at  this 
point  Is  not  whether  the  draft  should 
be  extended  for  2  years  or  for  4  years 


we  know  it  must  be  extended.  Our  real 
concern,  I  believe,  is  whether  or  not 
some  alternative  system,  other  than  the 
draft,  may  not  be  better  for  the  armed 
services  and  better  for  the  country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  from  the  study  to 
be  started  soon  by  the  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, there  will  come  recommendations 
for  a  better  method  of  recruitment  than 
the  military  draft.  And  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  accept  the  fmd- 
in^rs  of  the  special  subcommittee. 

The  fact  that  this  study  of  our  .mili- 
tary manpower  sy.'tem  is  being  made  by 
this  six;cial  subcommittee  should  alert 
our  military  leaders  to  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  lean  indermitclv  on  the  crutch 
of  the  draft  to  maintain  the  necessary 
manpower  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  .study 
beincT  initiated  by  the  special  subcom- 
mittee can  make  a  tremcndou.'^ly  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  national 
defense  program.  It  is  my  hope  that 
from  this  study  there  will  result  a  better 
use  of  men  In  the  services  and  a  recruit- 
ment procrram  that  will  give  us  adequate 
defense  forces  under  a  system  based  on 
our  American  principle  of  equal  and  fair 
treatment  for  all. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  RHOnESI. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  recent  weeks  I  have  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  mail  from  my  constituents 
and  from  nationnl  religious  leaders  and 
others  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
the  Draft  Act. 

Many  questions  have  been  rai.sed  a.s  to 
whether  better  ways  are  possible  in  pro- 
viding for  our  national  defense  and  secu- 
rity. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feci  that 
there  is  con.siderable  merit  to  the  pro- 
posal for  a  2-year  exteixsion  and  the  se- 
lection of  a  committee  to  make  a 
thorou-h  study  of  our  Selective  Service 
System. 

In  the  minds  of  many  of  our  citizens 
is  a  belief  that  under  the  pre-ent  draft 
law  there  is  tremendous  waste,  not  only 
of  money,  but  of  talented  youth,  who 
may  give  more  valuable  service  in  our 
national  defense  than  by  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Serious  thought  needs  to  be  given  to 
suRgestions  to  increase  military  pay  and 
inducements  to  bring  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  volunteers  into  our  Armed  Forces. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  rea.sons. 
Mr.  Chairman,  why  I  expect  to  support 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  for 
a  2-year  extension. 

I  have  profound  respect  for  this  com- 
mittee and  its  distingui.shed  chairman. 
I  believe  that  we  have  little  choice  but 
to  extend  the  draft  law.  But  I  sincerely 
believe  that  these  most  challenging  and 
dangerous  times  call  for  a  more  thor- 
ough study  of  this  crucial  issue. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  full  and  serious  deliberation 
to  the  effect  of  this  program  on  the  lives 
of  the  Nation's  young  men  subject  to  Its 
provisions. 

In  the  present  operation  of  the  mili- 
tary conscription  law  less  than  half  the 
young  men  of  draft  age  actually  enter  the 
Armed  Forces.    There  is  much  waste  of 


manpower  and  talent.  This  and  other 
inefliciencies  associated  with  the  present 
system  need  to  be  carefully  reviewed. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Cordiner 
Committee,  partially  implemented  by  the 
last  Congress,  the  solution  to  the  per- 
sonnel problem  in  the  Armed  Forces  to- 
day "is  not  to  draft  more  men  to  stand 
and  look  helplessly  at  the  machinery,  but 
to  give  the  man  already  in  the  Armed 
Forces  the  incentives  to  stay  long  and 
try  hard  enough  to  take  on  higher  re- 
sponsi'ijiliiies.'" 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  given  for  sup- 
poriinu:  the  Career  Incentive  Pay  Act  last 
year  was  that  it  could  eventually  elimi- 
nate further  need  for  conscription.  Con- 
trols have  always  been  repulsive  in  our 
free  society.  We  accept  them  only  when 
we  mu.-it  in  the  national  interest. 

But  now  dynamic  changes  are  taking 
plr.ce  in  military  concepts  and  strategy. 
Rrn.<^on.  r;ood  .«ense,  and  sound  judgment 
call  for  a  mo.st  careful  and  thorough 
study  of  the  whole  question. 

A  lo'.'ical  approach  to  this  problem  Is 
to  renew  the  draft  law  for  2  years,  and 
to  establish  a  special  commission  to 
study  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  military 
manpower  problem. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  way  to  a 
stron';er  Nation,  not  only  in  a  military 
way,  but  morally  and  economically,  and 
in  winnini;  the  respect  of  the  free  world. 
Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  yield 
Rucli  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Roose- 
velt I . 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Chairman,  it 
i.s  always  a  difficult  decision  to  oppose 
tlie  distingui.shed  and  experienced  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson  I.  The 
N:ivy  and  the  Defense  Departments  have 
benefited   from   his  guidance  for  many 
years.    So  it  is  with  profound  reluctance 
tliat  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  t^e 
powerful  argument  of  my  colleague  from 
Iowa    (Mr.   Wolf  I.     The   inadequacies, 
tlie  extravagant  waste  and  cost,  the  fa- 
voritism and  di.scrimination  in  favor  of 
those  able  to  go  to  college,  the  strain  put 
upon  those  .seeking  jobs  but  subject  to 
the  draft,  the  proven  inability  of  those 
drafted   to  see  any  desirable  future  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  many  claims  of 
poor  training  even  while  in  service,  all 
the.se   and   more   point    to   loud    warn- 
ing signals.     Granting  it  would  be  mi- 
wi.se  to  drop  the  draft  until  a  satisfac- 
tory system  of  providing  military'  man- 
power is  found,  I  see  no  justification  fcr 
extending  it  for  more  than  2  years.    In 
that  time  a  strenuous  effort  to  find  a  bet- 
ter way  could  be  undertaken.    Extension 
for 4 years  merely  means  the  soul-search- 
ing examination  will  be  postponed  and 
the  standpatters  would  be  further  en- 
couraged.   The  needs  of  our  national  de- 
fense are  such  that  it  seems  a  strang-j 
argument  that  we  should  extend  for  4 
years  an  admittedly  weak  program.    We 
need  and  must  have  only  the  best.     This 
bill  postpones  the  best  until  it  may  be 
too  late.    The  argument  that  a  2-year 
extension  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness 
is  not  convincing  if  in  the  meantime  we 
were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  get  a 
really  sound  system  in  operation.    And 
if   the   Defense   Department   can   only 
operate  if  it  has  a  4-year  authority,  it 
shows  how  inflexible  and  therefore  in- 
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efficient  is  that  Department.  I  shall 
vote  for  a  2-year  extension;  if  that  fails 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  but  with  the  hope 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
press  for  a  better  system  of  attaining 
our  military  manp^ower  and  present  it  to 
the  House  within  a  year. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I^r.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  StrattonL 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2260.  both  as  a 
very  junior  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  also  as  one  who  has 
been  connected  for  the  past  16  years  with 
the  Reserve  Forces  of  our  armed  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate  this  bill 
we  are  at  present  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
debate  that  has  gone  on  in  the  news- 
papers and  also  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  on  the  subject  of  whether  we 
are  today  doing  enough  to  build  up  the 
Armed  F\3rces  and  the  national  defense 
of  the  Nation,  specifically  with  regard  to 
missiles,  and  whether  we  are  doing 
enough  to  stay  aht  ad  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  this  regard.  In  fact,  as  part  of  this 
examination,  we  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  been  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  testimony  by  the  Secretary'  of 
Defense  on  this  subject  and  have  been 
examining  him  at  length.  I  for  one  am 
not  sure  whether  we  are  doing  all  that 
we  should  be  doing.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  we  are  perhaps  not  incurring 
too  great  a  risk  in  the  decisions  we  have 
made,  too  great  a  risk  in  the  great 
struggle  that  is  roing  on  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  could  well  be  that  as  a  result  of  our 
deliberations  the  Congress  will  decide 
more  money  should  be  spent  in  this  area 
and  that  greater  emphasis  should  be 
called  for  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
defense.  How  may  we,  if  we  are  likely 
to  call  for  a  greater  expenditure  of 
money  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense, expect  to  get  by  in  providing  for 
that  defense  with  anything  less  in  terms 
of  personal  effort,  anything  less  in  terms 
of  personal  sacrif'ce?  There  is  no  easy 
way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  peace  or  otrength 
or  freedom. 

We  hear  a  great,  deal  about  push-but- 
ton warfare,  but  no  one  has  yet  come 
fo-ward  with  any  scheme  that  would 
eliminate  the  human  individual,  no  im- 
maculate way  to  provide  for  miUtary 
strength.  Some  cf  the  great  nations  in 
the  world's  history  are  no  longer  great, 
chiefly  the  Roman  Empire,  because  they 
felt  that  there  was  some  soft  or  easy 
or  convenient  waj  of  remaining  strong, 
and  because  they  v/ere  unwilling  to  make 
what  sacrifices  might  be  needed  and  to 
do  some  of  the  hard  and  unpleasant  jobs 
that  were  required  to  maintain  their 
strength. 

Let  us  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  fol- 
low down  that  same  easy,  tempting,  but 
disastrous  path.  Let  us  not  call  for  more 
billions  for  the  construction  of  missiles 
and  then  give  ourst?lves  or  the  American 
people  the  misleading  impression  that 
security  can  be  found  without  effort  and 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
universally. 

I  think  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
pression given  that  perhaps  service  In 
uniform  is  something  that  ought  to  be 


avoided.  The  truth  has  sometimes  been 
lost  sight  of  that  military  service  ought 
to  be  something  regarded  as  a  part  of 
citizenship,  something  that  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  a  greater  and  a 
different  way  in  the  necessary  operations 
of  a  free  government. 

I  think  sometimes  we  have  been  in- 
clined to  stress  too  much  the  rights  of 
democratic  citizens,  Mr.  Chairman, 
without  recognizing  that  there  is  a  cor- 
responding responsibility  and  obligation. 
I  doubt  if  we  could  raise  the  funds  that 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  increased 
effort  In  missiles  and  other  forms  of 
advanced  technology  simply  through 
voluntary  contributions  by  the  citizens 
of  our  Nation.  We  have  taxes  and  yet, 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  suggested 
in  this  House  that  because  we  have 
compulsory  taxes,  democracy  is  going 
out  the  window.  I  think  we.  as  a  na- 
tion, should  recognize  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  citizen  soldier 
serving  as  a  part  of  his  citizenship  and 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  right  way 
to  expect  that  we  can  build  our  strength 
purely  on  paid  professional  mercenaries. 

I  had  the  privilege.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
sitting  in  the  gallery  of  this  Chamber  in 
August  1941  when  this  measure  was  up 
for  its  original  extension  and  when  the 
extension,  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
Rogers]  remarked  yesterday,  carried  by 
a  single  vote.  Nobody  will,  perhaps, 
know  to  what  extent  that  vote  may  have 
persuaded  the  Japanese  military  war 
lords  to  press  their  surprise  attack  on 
our  country  which  materialized  some  3 
months  later,  an  attack  that  even  then 
was  in  the  planning  stage.  Let  us  join 
together.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  supporting 
the  legislation  as  it  has  come  from  the 
committee  so  that  when  the  vote  is 
taken  our  enemies  and  also  the  people 
of  the  United  States  themselves  will 
know  that  the  American  people  today. 
no  less  than  in  the  day  when  George 
Washington  was  at  Valley  Forge,  are  not 
summer  soldiers  or  sunshine  patriots, 
but  that  we  still  stand  ready  and  de- 
termined to  do  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  us  strong  and  to  keep  us 
free. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Wampler]. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
fellow  colleagues,  I  speak  to  you  at  a 
time  when  things  so  preciously  dear  to 
us  are  endangered  in  the  world  today. 
The  defense  and  security  of  America 
requires  support  in  a  department  that 
could  determine  our  very  existence  in 
the  days  that  lie  ahead.  I  refer,  fellow 
Members,  to  the  extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  for  4  more  years.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  the  recommendations  of  our 
top  leaders  who  are  charged  with  guid- 
ing our  military  forces.  Their  com- 
ments were  of  a  serious  nature  and  dis- 
played a  great  concern  with  our  military 
end-strength  and  manner  of  providing 
adequate  manpower  which  will  meet  the 
military  needs  of  this  great  country.  To 
me,  such  a  decision  is  of  great  impor- 
tance since  it  affects  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  aspiring  to  mold 


their  careers  as  they  so  choose.  As  a 
former  football  coach,  my  entire  life  has 
been  devoted  to  guiding  and  counseling 
thousands  of  young  men  in  all  phases  of 
life.  As  a  commanding  officer  of  a  Re- 
serve unit,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
channeling  thousands  of  young  bluejack- 
ets into  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  all  my 
observations.  I  have  found  the  Military 
Establishments  at  a  loss  when  it  comes 
to  procuring  the  number  of  personnel 
necessary  to  perform  their  assigned 
tasks,  which  are  so  vitally  necessary. 
Possibly,  this  is  due  primarily  to  your 
responsibility  and  my  responsibility  and 
to  all  of  the  military  laymen  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  say  we 
possibly  have  not  encouraged  our  young- 
sters to  go  into  the  military  as  we  do 
in  other  fields  of  endeavor.  Therefore, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  recommend  that  we 
endorse  this  bill  and  have  the  Committee 
on  Ai-med  Services  review  it  every  year, 
and  then  when  we  find  that  it  has  served 
its  purpose  to  discontinue  it. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  misgivings  about  this  bill; 
misgivings  which  I  know  some  of  my 
colleagues  share.  I  know  that  we  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
StrattonJ  that  we  want  to  show  the 
world,  and  of  course  this  Nation,  that 
we  as  a  Congress  are  ready  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  ourselves  strong  and  free. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  do 
not  have  any  illusions  about  what  will 
be  done  today.  This  bill  will  pass  by  a 
big  vote. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Reserves,  and 
have  been  for  many  years.  I  served,  as 
many  of  you  did,  in  World  War  II.  Like 
many  of  you,  I  have  boys  who  will  soon 
be  eligible  to  be  drafted.  I  am  certainly 
against  the  4-year  extension.  The  2- 
year  extension  brings  it  before  us  again 
in  2  years,  to  make  another  hard  de- 
cision to  draft  boys.  That  is  a  hard  de- 
cision that  we  ought  to  face  at  least 
every  2  years.  I  hope  it  will  be  only  a 
2-year  extension. 

I  also  have  misgivings  about  the  time 
that  was  given  for  public  discussion  of 
the  draft  law  this  year.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee and  for  the  committee.  Perhaps  if 
I  had  served  on  the  committee  and  sat 
there  and  listened  to  the  testimony  these 
misgivings  would  not  be  in  my  mind. 
But  they  are  there,  and  I  want  to  express 
them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  four 
fre:hmen  Congressmen  have  been  ex- 
pressing their  misgivings.  They  have 
been  almost  alone  on  the  floor  today  in 
expressing  their  misgivings.  It  may  be 
that  they  need  more  experience,  too. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  realize  what  :s  in- 
volved. Of  course  everybody  admits  that 
this  law  has  many  unfair  aspects.  We 
pay  doctors  and  dentists  more.  They 
are  making  sacrifices.  Other  people  are 
also  making  sacrifices,  doing  jobs  at  less 
than  the  market  price.  The  draft  is  far 
from  universal.  It  favors  boys  who  can 
go  to  school,  boys  who  can  afford  to  get 
married,  boys  who  can  go  abrocui.  But 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is.  Is  the 
national  security  dependent  upon  the 
extension  of  this  law?    I  cannot  believe 
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that  forcing  boys  to  serve  for  2  years  is 
fundamental  to  our  national  security.  Is 
this  the  best  use  of  our  defense  dollar? 
What  are  the  feasible  alternatives?  How 
can  you  vote  not  to  have  the  draft? 
What  would  happen  if  we  did  not  vote  to 
extend  the  draft?  I  am  sure  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  very 
quickly  make  arrangements,  and  that 
the  Defense  Department  would  be  up 
here  with  testimony  on  a  number  of 
feasible  alternatives  on  what  we  could  do 
to  have  a  force  made  up  of  volunteers, 
volunteers  even  as  people  who  work  in 
our  civil  service  are  volunteers.  What 
would  we  do  if  we  arranged  to  do  away 
with  the  draft?  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  said  that  this  pro?  ram 
should  have  a  hard,  critical  look.  I 
agree.  I  hope  that  a  subcommittee  will 
give  it  this  look,  r  have  heard  that 
the  subcommittee  has  many  newly 
elected  members  on  it.  I  also  hope  there 
would  be  a  hard,  critical  look  given  by 
some  civilian  organizations,  made  up  of 
persons  who  are  informed  and  con- 
cerned: people  who  want  to  see  a  better 
method  of  achieving  our  military  security 
than  by  an  unfair  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion. 

I  intend  to  cast  a  vote  against  this 
bill  because  I  am  not  convinced  that 
peacetime  conscription  is  necessary  to 
keep  America  strong  and  free.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  more  feasible 
alternatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Porter  I 
has  expired. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Doyle  I.  which  will  close  the 
debate  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiks  and  include  pertinent  ma- 
terial. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  learned 
during  these  12  years  tliat  I  have  been 
here  in  Congress  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
me,  because  of  my  beliefs  and  back- 
ground, to  support  a  4-year  extension, 
nor  to  favor  a  draft.  In  view  of  the  very 
brilliant  debate,  both  for  and  against 
the  bill,  which  has  already  occurred  I 
would  not  speak  if  I  did  not  feel  a  sense 
of  duty  to  do  so.  But  there  are  a  few 
thoughts  that  I  wish  to  express  that  have 
not  been  mentioned  quite  enough,  in  my 
humble  opinion.  Also  a  few  points  that 
not  even  yet,  been  pointed  up  to  position. 

Therefore.  I  will  take  this  brief  time 
to  Rive  you.  extemporaneously,  my  view- 
point. As  you  know.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  sat 
in  committee  during  the  presentation  of 
this  problem  to  the  committee  during  a 
week  of  hearings.  Let  me  say  acain,  I 
hive  not  felt  comfortable  to  conclude  to 
vote  three  times  previously  for  the  draft. 
But  due  consideration  of  our  Nation's 
survival  forced  me  to.  And  may  I  say 
to  you  Members  who  are  opposing  this 
on  manifestly  sincere  beliefs  m  reliRious 
principles— I  recognize  that  two  or  three 


of  you  have  emphasized  that  and  I  think 
that  a  couple  of  Members  have  sort  of 
implied,  although  they  did  not  do  it  in 
any  mean  attitude  or  of  disrespect,  but 
they  did  imply  a  sort  of  feeling  that 
maybe  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  submitted  this  bill  for 
some  reason  or  other,  were  being  bossed 
or  controlled  by  military  thinking  and 
wishes  or  dictates.  May  I  assure  you 
that  the  37  members  of  the  Armed 
S?rvices  Committee  are  not  less  dedi- 
cated: are  not  less  free  of  outside  con- 
trol: are  not  less  free  of  prejudice  or  bias 
than  are  other  Members  of  this  House 
who  are  not  on  that  committee.  And 
may  I  also  say  to  you  frankly,  that  I  have 
found  that  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  are  a  group  of  patri- 
otically dedicated  men  anxious  for  world 
peace  just  as  much  as  any  men  in  this 
House.  I  know  some  pray  for  peace  with 
humility  and  faith.  So  I  speak  con- 
clusively myself,  as  one  of  those  men 
just  as  anxious  lor  world  peace  and  just 
as  dedicated  to  .\  propo.^ition  that,  pray 
God.  there  shall  never  be  another  war. 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  you 
that  havins  traveled  in  Europe,  in  the 
Black  Sea  area,  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  this  la^t  summer  as  I  did. 
naving  the  benefit  of  being  briefed  by 
military  personnel  at  the  top  level  in 
England.  France,  and  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  and  in 
Turkey,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea  areas,  I  came  home  convinced, 
even  though  I  did  not  want  to  be,  that 
I  could  not  again  fail  to  vote  for  the 
extension  of  the  draft  if  the  military 
declared  it  again  a  necessity  for  our  sur- 
vival. I  hoped  it  would  not  be  for  more 
than  2  years,  at  most.  That  was  my 
humble  judgment.  But  I  came  from 
that  experience  last  summer  in  my 
studies  for  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee overseas  and  the  experience  be- 
fore the  committee  hearings  all  last 
week  con.'-trains  me  to  now  say  to  you, 
that  I  shall  vote  for  the  4-year  term. 
Whenever  I  find  another  man  disagree- 
inc;  with  me,  I  the.nk  God  I  live  in  a 
nation  which  does  not  let  us  force  him 
to  af^ree  with  me 

The  word  "survival"  has  not  been  used 
in  this  debate  yet  today;  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  a  single  soul.  Yet.  if  I 
did  not  believe  that  we  are  in  a  fight  in 
which  our  very  ."^urvival  is  at  stake  as  a 
free  nation,  I  would  not  vote  for  any 
draft.  But  that  is  the  sort  of  world  we 
continue  to  be  in  today.  We  will  be  for 
some  time,  I  feai',  you  cannot  gainsay. 
I  know  of  no  evidence  and  do  not  believe 
you  do,  from  any  sincere  religious  body 
or  any  other  group,  that  constrains  me 
to  believe  that  we  are  not  in  a  cold  war, 
which  could  become  a  hot  war.  Our 
potential  enemy  leaves  us  no  choice  but 
to  continue  to  be  militarily  strong 
enough  to  defend  ourselves. 

And  we  are  close  to  a  hot  war.  I  was 
in  a  certain  part  of  this  difficult  world 
this  summer  in  my  official  work,  where 
I  saw  submarine  nets  stretched  across  a 
very,  vei-y  narrow  opening  between  two 
great  bodies  of  water;  at  each  end  of 
those  indicative  and  warning  nets  was 
a  warship  of  the  Turkish  nation,  a  faith- 
ful ally  and  friend,  ready  to  draw  clo.sed 
those  submarine   nets   on   a   moment's 


notice.  It  made  me  realize  how  difficult 
a  problem  our  military  and  Executive 
has.  If  that  is  not  Mettine  about  as  close 
to  a  hot  war  as  any  patriotic  American 
wants  to  get  I  do  not  know  what  is  hot. 
We  must  not  lo.«e  the  existing  cold  war. 
If  we  do,  our  very  survival  is  at  issue, 
instantly. 

Let  me  just  mention  two  or  three  more 
points  that  have  been  referred  to  by 
others.  Tlie  committee  hearings  have 
been  referred  to.  at  page  35.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Finucane  has  been 
quoted,  but  quoted  only  in  part.  The 
part  of  the  statement  that  was  read  is 
lus  follows: 

I  think  your  question  Is  an  excellent  one, 
sir.  Hisl(irlr:illy.  the  draft  law  ha.s.  In  the 
WKscliini  of  Con^rcs.';.  been  extended  for  4 
yp;irs.  and  we  w  iiild  hke  .simply  for  con- 
formity sake  to  carry  on  with  the  habits  of 
the  past. 

That  statement  has  been  quoted  by 
three  of  these  who  are  opi>o.sed  to  this 
bill  and  has  been  relied  upon  with  major 
relevancy  to  support  their  opposition  to 
this  bill. 

But  let  me  read  you  the  balance  on 
that  pat^e.  by  the  Secretary,  which  none 
of  them  read  to  you: 

ActUTlly  the  Congress  cnn  Indcod  change 
the  law  any  time  it  want.s  to  Tlie  Confjresa 
is  always  available  In  the  national  Interest, 
and  It  seems  to  me  tliiit  4  years  is  a  reason- 
able time. 

Tliat  is  the  part  of  the  statement  which 
the  three  Kentlemen  should  also  have 
read  for  the  information  of  the  House. 
I  believe  it  would  have  given  us  more  of 
the  real  picture. 

One  further  point  which  I  feel  it  is 
appropriate  to  brine  to  you  here.  I  am 
al.so  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amci'ican  Activities  of  the  House  and 
have  been  for  several  terms.  There  is 
no  committee  in  this  great  body  which 
comes  more  intimately  in  touch  with  the 
problem  of  national  defen.se  from  the 
an'.de  of  subversive  cold  war  than  does 
your  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities of  the  House.  May  I  say  I  know 
of  no  evidence,  either  in  book,  pamphlet, 
or  newspaper  form  nor  have  I  heard  any 
offered  here,  that  indicates  to  me  the 
conspiracy  which  was  initiated  by  Lenin 
and  Stalin  and  continued  by  Khrushchev 
has  stopped.  That  conspiracy  is  dedi- 
cated to  conquest  of  the  free  world.  The 
Soviet  has  not  changed  this  decision. 
In  fact,  it  has  not  abated.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  great  religious  bodies,  one 
of  uhich  I  am  a  member  of.  and  proud 
of  it.  one  of  the  Mreat  mistakes  some  of 
those  Kreat  reli'^ious  bodies  make  is  that 
sometimes  they  are  anticipating, 
throuf-'h  their  hopes  and  through  their 
earnest  prayers,  that  the  world  now  is 
ready  for  us  to  expect  world  peace  from 
the  Soviets.  I  grant  that  world  peace 
is  the  natural  hope  of  all  thinking  per- 
sons, true,  but  there  never  can  be  a  safe 
approach  by  us  to  a  bona  fide  world 
peace  with  only  one  party,  and  that  our 
Nation,  wanting  world  peace.  And  the 
Soviets  are  not  asking  for  world  peace 
except  on  their  terms.  They  demand  we 
negotiate  on  their  terms. 

I  learned  of  enough  actual  Instances  in 
the  last  12  months  which.  I  believe,  ought 
to  convince   any   reaoonable   man   that 
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the  Soviets  are  deliberately  trying  to  set 
up  Incidents  which  will  make  It  impos- 
sible for  a  jiist  and  fair  world  peace,  ex- 
cept on  their  terms.  Just  the  other  day 
the  Soviets  gave  notice  they  would  de- 
mand to  retain  the  right  of  veto  to  any 
r  ;rcement  on  dliarmaments.  What 
c'jcs  that  mean  if  it  does  not  mean  that 
t'ley  want  to  continue  the  upper  hand 
end  power  in  all  negotiations?  Peace 
will  only  come  between  nations  dedi- 
cted  to  it  and  controlled  by  utmost  good 
faith  at  all  times. 

I  feel  I  cannot  nov;  do  less  than  to  re- 
mind you,  that  the  reason  we  need  this 
4-year  extension,  in  my  Judgment,  or 
one  of  the  reasons,  is  that  we  are  in  a 
cold  war  which  is  e\er  present  and  you 
know  it.  Why,  then,  take  a  chance  of 
weakening  the  military  strength  which 
we  all  know  is  not  only  necessary  as  a 
deterrent,  but  it  is  our  survival  that  is  in- 
volved. That  is  why  I  am  for  this  ex- 
tension. It  Is  our  .survival  that  is  in- 
volved, and  we  cannot  sui^vive  if  we  can- 
not deter;  and  we  cannot  survive  if  we 
cannot  win  a  world  peace  founded  on 
mutual  good  faith.  Winning  means 
not  only  for  our  ovm  sake,  may  I  say. 
not  only  for  our  own  sake,  but  we  must 
recognize  that  we  are  the  leaders  in  the 
free  world  community.  We  cannot  safely 
change  that  relation.>hip  to  our  allies. 

I  saw  on  my  tnp  some  conditions 
which  shocked  me  when  I  realized,  for 
instance,  that  over  there  thousands  of 
our  American  boys  are  on  guard  24  hours 
a  day.  They  are  on  guard  for  us  here 
today.  I  saw  them.  I  was  with  them. 
They  are  on  the  alert  for  all  free  peoples. 
What  are  they  on  the  alert  for?  Do  you 
think  It  is  unnecessa!-y?  Do  you  think  it 
is  unsound  for  the  American  Air  Force 
and  Navy  to  be  on  the  alert  over  there 
for  24  hours  a  day?  I  was  with  the 
Sixth  Fleet  for  several  days,  and  they 
were  on  the  alert  24  hours  a  day  also. 
We  must  not  weaken  their  support — not 
one  iota. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  our  committee  has 
already  been  appointed  in  connection 
with  this  study  and  that  subcommittee 
will  bring  in  a  report  before  many 
months.  Certainly  that  report  should 
come  in  before  a  year. 

I  believe  my  Nation's  security  and  the 
seciu-ity  of  the  free  world  dictates  to  us 
to  vote  for  this  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Our  sur- 
vival is  at  stake. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  a  minute  ago 
spoke  of  the  special  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating the  manpower  needs  of  this 
country.  Could  we  have  some  idea  as 
to  when  the  chairman  envisions  a  report 
from  this  committee? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  for  the  benefit  of  the  House 
that  after  consultation  with  various 
Members  and  particularly  with  some  of 
our  new  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  the  other  day,  I  was 
authorized  to  name  a  subcommittee,  and 
this  was  the  jurisdiction: 

Said  subcommittee  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  make  inquiry  of  all  phases  of 


defense  manpower  utilization,  Including 
but  not  limited  to.  military  and  civilian 
personnel,  tables  of  organization,  the 
utilization  of  technically  trained  person- 
nel in  technical  positions,  the  extent  to 
which  military  personnel  are  assigned 
to  civilian-type  duties,  the  utilization  of 
military  personnel  to  provide  personal 
services  to  other  military  personnel,  a 
determination  as  to  whether  additional 
combat  organizations  may  be  created  by 
more  efficient  utilization  and  without  in- 
creasing the  total  strength  of  the  mili- 
tary forces,  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  pertinent  to  any  of  the  foregoing; 

That  the  subcommittee  shall  meet  at 
such  times  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
chairman  thereof. 

Now.  it  was  our  objective  to  confer 
authority  upon  this  subcommittee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  whole  man- 
power subject  matter.  So,  I  designated 
the  distinguished  member  of  our  com- 
mittee who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  caucus,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Mr.  Melvin  Price,  as  chairman; 
Mr.  LeRoy  H.  Anderson,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Frank  Kowalski,  Mr. 
Fred  Wampler,  Mr.  Sabtuel  S.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  and  for  the  mi- 
nority our  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gavin,  Mr.  OKonski, 
Mr.  GuBSER,  and  Mr.  Becker.  These 
gentlemen  will  make  this  inquiry  that 
you  make  reference  to. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
certainly  yield  to  your  better  judgment 
and  support  this  legislation,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  special  committee  is 
going  to  come  out  with  a  report  and 
recommendation  as  quickly  as  posible, 
and  if  there  is  a  better  way  of  obtaining 
the  young  men  that  our  Armed  Forces 
need;  better  than  the  way  we  are  pre- 
scribing today,  I  certainly  hope  they  will 
bring  it  up. 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  voting  for  this 
legislation  with  a  heavy  heart  and  with 
great  misgivings.  I  just  completed,  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Congress,  a  very  in- 
tensive survey  in  Chicago  on  teen-age 
gangs  and  juvenile  delinquency,  and  I 
find  that  the  draft  has  a  very  important 
effect  on  the  present  development  of  our 
young  people.  Every  youngster  in  my 
city  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  has  to 
register  for  the  draft.  This  means  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  youngsters  are 
forced  to  live  in  a  shadow  of  constant 
doubt  as  to  their  future  when  actually 
only  a  few  thousands  are  ultimately 
drafted.  This  uncertainty  that  these 
young  people  are  constantly  faced  with 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  them  to 
plan  their  future  in  an  orderly  manner. 
The  most  tragic  aspect  of  this  situation 
is  that  many  young  men  who  graduate 
from  high  school  and  who  do  not,  or  can- 
not because  of  economic  reasons,  go  to 
college  find  it  impossible  to  get  decent 
employment  because  the  first  thing 
they  are  asked  by  a  potential  employer 
Is  what  is  his  draft  status.  The  moment 
a  youngster  admits  that  he  Is  eligible  for 
the  draft  he  Is  either  given  the  lowest 
t3T)e  of  employment  or,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  instances,  flatly  denied  employ- 
ment. This  trajgic  condition  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue  and  we  must  pro- 
vide some  program  for  those  youngsters 


who  are  under  the  shadow  of  the  draft, 
but  are  never  called,  to  be  permitted  to 
adjust  their  lives  in  an  orderly  manner. 
I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you  the  hard- 
ships that  this  situation  is  causing  to 
thousands  of  youngsters  who  are  not 
seeking  a  way  to  shirk  respwnsibility  but, 
who,  because  of  the  cumbersbme  me- 
chanics of  the  draft,  are  involuntarily 
plunged  into  this  pool  of  teen-age  idle- 
ness. So  I  am  really  hopeful  that  this 
committee  will  come  up  with  some 
recommendations  very  quickly. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  feel  confident,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  that  some 
worthwhile  accomplishments  will  be  the 
result  of  this  investigation  by  this  com- 
mittee, because  it  is  staffed  with  very 
able,  qualified  men. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  long  will  it 
take? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  hoping  they  will 
finish  their  work — I  cannot  name  any 
time — between  now  and  midsummer. 
They  should  be  able  to  finish  their  work 
in  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  further  re- 
quest for  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  bcc- 
tlon  17(c)  of  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act.  as  amended  (50  App. 
U.S.C.  467(c)).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "July  1.  1959"  and  Inserting  the 
words  "July  I,  1963"  In  place  thereof. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Winstkad:  On 
page  1,  line  6.  Immediately  before  the  period 
Insert  the  following:  ",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  proviso:  'Pro- 
vided, That  no  person  inducted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  comp)elled  to 
bear  armis  against  any  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  except  in  case  of  war  or 
national  emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the 
Congress*." 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  The  argu- 
ment for  this  whole  act  is  to  be  prepared 
to  fight  a  foreign  enemy  or  to  prevent  a 
global  war.  It  is  very  limited,  as  we 
all  know,  as  to  the  number  of  people  that 
will  be  inducted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  All  this  amendment  does  is 
simply  this,  in  simple  language.  It  says 
that  no  young  man  inducted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  sent  into 
a  community  on  a  limited,  local  disturb- 
ance, unless  we  have  a  war  or  a  national 
emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the 
Congress. 

We  give  conscientious  objectors  the 
right  to  refuse  any  service  whatsoever. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  do  one  thing.  Sup- 
pose you  have  a  labor  disturbance  in  any 
state  of  this  Union.  Suppose  you  are 
In  a  mining  area,  and  on  this  limited 
basis  we  draft  the  son  of  a  miner.  We 
bring  him  into  the  service  on  the  premise 
that  it  is  to  protect  this  country  against 
a  foreign  foe.  Let  us  assume  further 
that  a  strike  should  develop  and  get  out 
of  hand,  and  that  Federal  troops  should 
be  sent  into  that  community.    I  do  not 
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believe  a  Member  of  this  House  would 
consider  it  to  be  right  that  a  local  boy 
be  ordered  into  his  home  community  to 
bear  arms  against  his  own  people.  I 
submit  to  you  that  is  the  only  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment:  That  we  give 
the  same  consideration  to  those  we  in- 
duct as  you  would  give  to  conscientious 
objectors  who  refused  any  service  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man how  his  amendment  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation  squares  up  with  the 
Formosa  resolution  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Middle  East  resolution 
that  was  passed  by  the  Congress,  both 
almost  unanimously?  How  does  his 
amendment  square  up  with  those  two 
resolutions? 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  It  does  not  affect 
those  two  at  all.  This  deals  solely  with 
local  situations. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Those  principles  deal 
with  local  situations. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  But  this  deals  with 
local  situations  within  our  own  borders, 
dealing  with  our  own  people,  not  with 
foreign  matters.  Keep  this  in  m'nd: 
that  this  amendment  docs  not  bar  any- 
one from  goincr  unless  it  is  against  his 
honest  convictions.  A  person  inducted 
under  selective  sci-vice,  certainly  should 
not  be  sent  into  his  home  area  against 
his  own  people  or  against  his  own  con- 
scientious beliefs. 

I  hope  that  the  membership  of  this 
body  will  pass  judsment  on  this  amend- 
ment exclusively  on  its  own  merits,  and 
without  regard  for  political  or  other 
alien  considerations.  If  it  can  be  con- 
sidered objectively  and  in  the  light  of 
fairness.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be 
adopted  unnnimously.  Surely  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  would  vote  to  deprive 
a  patriotic  American  soldier,  willing  to 
fi;:5ht  in  defense  of  this  great  Nation,  the 
privilege  of  being  relieved  from  the  duty 
of  having  to  bear  arms  ariainst  his 
father,  his  brother,  his  family,  and  his 
friends.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Member  in  this  House  who  will  turn 
down  this  provision  if  it  is  understood 
what  I  am  sincerely  and  honestly  trying 
to  do  with  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  fair. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  HOLTZMAN.  Would  this  amend- 
ment have  prevented  President  Eisen- 
hower from  sending  in  the  guard  in 
Arknn.sas? 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  This  does  not  affect 
the  guard  whatsoever.  This  would  not 
have  prevented  President  Eisenhower 
from  sending  the  First  Airborne  Divi- 
sion into  Little  Rock.  But  it  would  have 
given  to  the  son  of  a  man  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  the  right  to  say.  "Don't  send  me 
back  home  to  E>oint  guns  and  bayonets 
at  my  own  people."  Who  wants  to  deny 
that  individual  that  privilege?  It  is 
merely  a  concession  to  right  and  de- 
cency. If  you  want  to  ease  tension  in 
this  country  and  if  you  want  to  allay 


strife  rather  than  promote  it.  you  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  amend- 
ment on  its  merits  and  on  the  basis 
on  which  it  has  been  submitted  to  you. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  mentioned  the  coal  min- 
ing region.  Let  me  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  in  1921  the  Army  was  sent 
into  West  Virginia  to  qUcll  an  armed 
march  of  miners.  They  arrested  the 
leader  of  the  miners.  Instead  of  follow- 
init  the  constitutional  provision  that  a 
nj^n  should  be  given  a  speedy  trial  in 
the  district  in  wli.ch  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, tiicy  took  him  acro's  to  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va..  and  tried  the  leaders  of  tlie 
miners'  march  in  tlie  s.ime  courtroom 
where  tliey  convicted  John  Brown  of 
trea.son;  and  they  convicted  one  of  the 
mine  leaders  of  treason.  Among  the 
miners  they  tried  was  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  he  got  a  stiff  sentence.  He 
was  not  tried  before  a  jury  of  his  peers, 
but  before  a  three- judge  Federal  court 
setup. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman not  agree  with  me  that  the  son 
of  one  of  those  mincr.s  should  not  be 
sent  into  his  home  and  local  community 
aga'nt  his  own  people?  My  friends, 
tliat  is  all  thvt  ti;is  amendment  docs.  I 
hope  you  will  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  VIN-^ON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.«k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  en 
this  am-^ndment  and  all  amenrim'^nts 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes,  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Kii.iiayI  be 
reco-^mized  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  fre- 
quently we  hear  complaints  abojt  the 
executive  or  the  judicial  branch  rf  tlie 
Government  infrincTin<T  on  the  le"islative 
powers  of  the  Conf;re.ss.  I  have  aiireed 
on  many  of  thofc  complaints,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  very  well  claim  that 
ether  branches  sliould  not  infrin:-;e  upon 
the  coniirc-sional  powers  and.  yet.  be 
willing  lii',htly  to  infrin'-;e  upon  the  exec- 
utive powers.  Ncthin'4  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  raise  and  supi)ort  armies  and  to  pro- 
Vide  a  Navy.  Nor  can  anything  Idc  clearer 
than  once  raised,  they  pass  under  the 
control  of  tlie  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  for  deployment  orders  here, 
there,  and  everywhere. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  lanc;uage  of 
this  amendment  is  such  that  no  one 
could  ever  understand  what  could  hap- 
pen under  it.  Let  us  consider,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  who  serves,  say.  for  2  years 
and  still  has  his  Rcierve  obligation  and 
goes  into  the  National  Guard  of  his 
State  to  serve.  Of  course,  the  Governor 
has  command  of  his  National  Guard  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  civil  com- 
motion. Where  will  that  man  be  under 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment?  Be- 
cause he  has  been  inducted,  you  under- 
stand for  a  2-year  period,  and  then  in 
turn,  because  of  the  additioiftkRcocrve 


obligation,  goes  into  the  National  Guard 
of  his  State  for  the  purpose  of  discharg- 
ing that  obligation. 

This  amendment  reads:  "That  no  per- 
son inducted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  compelled  to  bear  arms 
against  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

In  addition  to  that,  where  would  you 
be  in  the  event  of  in.surreclion  in  the 
United  States— by  American  citizens? 
But  insurrection  nevertheless — with  pro- 
visions in  our  statutes  for  the  President, 
and  he  has  tlie  right  and,  of  course,  he 
has  the  constitutional  obligation  to  put 
down  inmrrection.  There  are  statutes 
ricnin-j;  tlie  manner  in  which  he  may 
do  it— with  the'  Regular  Army  or  with 
the  National  Guard.  So  whci'e  would 
these  people  be.'  You  would  be  demo- 
bilizing the  very  people  who  would  be 
in  a  position  to  put  down  insurrectioa 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KTLDAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  The  gentleman 
spoke  of  the  National  Guardsman  when 
he  comes  to  the  National  Guard.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  but  the  Adjutant  General  of 
my  State  says  tliat  he  never,  when  they 
are  called  out  for  any  disturbance  with- 
in the  State,  sends  a  local  boy  into  his 
own  lionie  or  local  community.  I  do  not 
believe  the  President  of  the  United 
St  itos  should  do  so  either. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  re- 
g:pt  tJiat  I  cannot  yield  further  to  the 
g-MiUenien.  I  only  liave  5  minutes,  and 
the  trentlrman  had  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  the  point  is  that  under 
the  language  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. It  is  provided  that  no  person  in- 
ducted hereunder  shall  be  assigned  to 
tliis  type  of  duty,  and  the  man  who  is 
inducted  and  then  enters  the  National 
Guard  is  a  man  who  has  been  inducted. 
H"  is  .servin.g  a  compulsory  tour  in  the 
National  Guard,  under  an  act  Oi  Con- 
V-ic^."-.  to  dischar  'e  iiis  Reserve  obligation. 
So  tliat  you  are  settin*.;  up  here  a  matter 
of  pro'ciibin'T  the  powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army, 
and  of  the  Governor  as  commander  of  the 
St'^te  militia.  You  leave  them  powcrlc^^s 
in  the  event  of  a  civil  disturbance  or  in- 
surrection in  tlie  United  States.  This  is 
not  somethins:  to  take  lightly.  I  do  not 
agree  v.ith  all  that  was  done  at  Little 
R  ick.  Some  of  the  implications  are 
greater  tiian  have  ever  been  brought  out, 
but  tlii.s  is  no  timo  to  tie  the  hands  of 
tlie  Pr.  .-;ident  on  Uie  question  of  an  in- 
surrection. 

Mr.  WIN3TEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Rcntlenian  yie'd? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Furthermore,  you 
know  that  every  man  who  serves  a  2- 
year  tenure  of  duty  docs  not  go  into  the 
National  Guard  unless  he  volunteers  and 
is  accepted.  He  is  not  forced  under  any 
induction  procedure  to  serve  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  But  once  he  makes 
that  election  he  is  obligated  to  serve. 
He  is  a  man  who  was  inducted. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Do  you  believe  for 
a  minute  that  any  National  Guardsman 
would  be  involved  as  you  discuss  this? 


"What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  give  a  man 
who  has  a  conscientious  conviction 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
are  going  to  have  a  military  organiza- 
tion with  men  deciding  that  they  have 
conscientious  objections.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  military  organization  of 
any  kind,  whether  National  Guard  or 
Reserves,  or  what  not.  the  first  thing 
he  is  going  to  have  to  do  is  to  take 
orders. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  oJfered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Winstead] 
because  it  is  in  keeping  not  only  with 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice and  Training  Act  but  is  also  in  keep- 
ing with  the  safeguards  of  national 
security.  The  purpost  of  this  amend- 
ment, AS  stated  by  its  author,  Ls  to  in- 
sure that  t!ie  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  will  be  used  in  the  defense  of 
this  country  and  in  defense  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  to  upecifically  insure 
that  persons  inducted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  will  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  call<!d  upon  to  bear 
arms  against  American  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  incidents  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  was  the  use 
of  elements  of  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion to  patrol  the  classrooms,  corridors, 
and  groimds  of  Central  High  School  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  to  draw  bayonets 
and  other  weapons  against  unoffending 
high  school  boys  and  girls.  There  can 
be  no  relation,  real  or  imagined,  between 
our  national  security  and  the  use  of 
armed  force  and  Army  troops  against 
teen-age  students. 

The  statements  mace  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kilday]  that  this 
amendment  if  adopted  would  preclude 
the  Governor  of  a  State  from  using  Na- 
tional Guard  units  to  quell  domestic  dis- 
orders, riots,  or  actions  which  cannot  be 
quelled  by  police  units  are  not  quite  ac- 
curate. The  gentleman  knows  that 
neither  enlisted  men  nor  o£Bcers  of  the 
National  Guard  of  any  of  the  States  are 
inducted  into  the  National  Guard  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  filling 
of  vacancies  in  all  ranks  of  the  National 
Guard  is  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and 
there  is  no  provision  in  Federal  or  State 
law  for  induction  into  National  Guard 
units  under  the  law  which  presently 
prevails. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
chief  executives  of  various  States  abide 
by  a  firm  rule  not  to  call  out  National 
Guard  units  for  domestic  duty,  riot,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  locality  in  which  such 
National  Guard  unit  is  normally  and 
regularly  stationed.  This  is  a  good  rule 
and  one  which  is  almost  universally  fol- 
lowed. The  same  principle  which  is 
embodied  in  this  rule  exists  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

This  amendment  would  place  em- 
phasis where  emphasis  should  be  placed, 
and  that  is  on  the  security  and  defense 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  it 
would  clearly  provide  that  any  person 
inducted  under  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  bear  arms 
against  aby  American  citizen  except  in 
time  of  war  or  in  time  of  an  emergency 


hereinafter  specifically  declared  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kilday] 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Winstead]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Winstead), 
there  were — ayes  42,  noes  135. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolf:  On 
page  1,  line  6.  delete  the  word  "July  1,  1963" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1961". 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
three  other  exactly  similar  amendments. 
I  ask  that  all  four  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  2,  delete  "1963"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1961". 

Page  2,  line  6,  delete  "July  1,  1963"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1961". 

Page  2,  line  10,  delete  "1,  1963"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1,  1961." 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stand 
before  you  in  support  of  my  amendment 
I  have  standing  with  me  in  this  position 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  AFL-CIO,  important  church 
groups,  and  some  very  distinguished 
Americans  many  of  whom  are  sitting 
with  me  here  today  in  this  Chamber. 

Again,  as  I  see  it.  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  better  to  extend  this  act 
for  4  years  or  to  extend  it  for  2  years, 
review  and  renew  if  need  be  at  that 
time.  Or  should  Congress  just  casually 
stand  by  smd  give? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  FMr.  Kil- 
day] referred  to  page  38.  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  I  too  referred  to  that  page. 
I  think  it  proves  my  case  for  2  years. 
I  was  in  error  slightly  in  some  of  my 
figures,  sir,  but  the  statistics  shown  here 
I  think  bear  out  my  contention.  And 
without  belaboring  everyone  who  has 
studied  this  and  reached  a  different 
opinion  I  am  going  to  repeat  the  state- 
ment that  each  year  since  they  began 
to  create  more  fringe  benefits  the  per- 
centage of  reenlistments  has  improved. 
So  I  think  this  fact  makes  a  case  for  my 
stand  on  improving  the  incentives  for 
reenlistment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  something 
else  in  the  testimony,  and  may  I  say  to 
the  Members  I  think  it  is  very  much 
worth  their  consideration,  a  little  ex- 
change between  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay 
of  the  Air  Force.  I  think  this  testimony 
is  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration. 
A  member  of  the  committee  asked  this 
question : 

With  regard  to  jrour  observation  about 
how  soon  you  felt  the  effective  end  of  a 
nuclear  war  would  come — 2  or  3  days — It  is 


not  yo\ir  opinion  that  the  war  would  ac- 
tually end  within  2  or  3  days? 

And  General  LeMay  answered: 
I  said  the  decisive  phase.    There  may  be 
some  fighting,  mopping  up  and  things  of 
that  sort.     But  the  decision  wUl  have  been 
rendered  by  thit  time. 

If  the  serious  phase  of  a  future  war 
may  last  only  a  few  days,  cannot  Con- 
gress afford  to  take  a  look  every  2  years 
at  this  matter  of  extending  the  draft? 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Doyle]  quoted  much  of  Mr.  Finucane's 
testimony.  I  would  like  to  read  what 
he  quoted  again.    He  said : 

I  think  your  question  Is  an  excellent  one. 
sir.  Historically,  the  draft  law  has,  in  the 
wisdom  of  Congress,  been  extended  for  4 
years,  and  we  would  like  simply  for  con- 
formity sake  to  carry  on  with  the  habits  of 
the  past. 

Actually,  the  Congress  can,  indeed,  change 
the  law  any  time  It  wants.  The  Congress  is 
always  available  In  the  national  interest. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  4  years  is  a  reason- 
able time.  If  the  Congress  desired  to  change 
the  law  2  years  from  now  or  1  year  from  now, 
or  at  any  time,  it  would  be,  of  course,  per- 
fectly within  its  rights  and  prerogatives. 

I  think  Mr.  Finucane  makes  my  case 
eloquently  well.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  extend  the  draft  for  any  length  of 
time. 

So,  why  not  let  us  vote  for  2  years  for 
the  draft  and  then  review  it,  and,  if  we 
need  to,  vote  it  again. 

I  am  happy,  too,  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  in  its  wisdom  ap- 
PKJinted  this  study  committee.  I  thiiik 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am 
happy  that  it  has  done  so  and  I  hope 
that  this  study  committee,  as  has  been 
suggested,  will  report  back  in  a  year,  and 
then  in  2  years  we  can  make  our  deci- 
sion again  regarding  the  draft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  say  I 
have  considerable  support  for  the  2-year 
extension  here  on  the  floor. 

If  there  are  no  questions,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Wolf]  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  stand  for  the  purpwse  of  asking  for 
time.  It  was  my  intention  to  vote  for 
at  least  one  part  of  the  amendments  if 
we  could  get  a  separate  vote,  but  I  im- 
derstand  they  have  been  offered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendments 
were  offered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  ask  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  listened  to  the  debate 
over  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
and  reviewed  the  material  that  has  come 
to  my  desk,  and  read  the  letters,  and 
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they  have  all  been  on  one  side— in  oppo- 
sition—I find  the  following  arguments 
being  used  in  opposition  and  I  would 
like  briefly  to  summarize  the  matter  as 
I  have  seen  it : 

First.  The  present  draft  does  not  pay 
the  recruit  an  adequate  wage.  It  de- 
mands his  compulsory  contribution 
without  adequate  compensation;  yet  it 
results  in  a  very  expensive  and  very 
wasteful  use  of  manpower; 

Second.  The  draft  has  not  in  fact 
been  universal  and  has  operated  unfairly 
in  its  demands  upon  the  young  genera- 
tion : 

Third.  It  is  not  related  to  the  needs  of 
modern. warfare,  which  calls  for  more 
highly  trained  technicians  than  even  a 
2-year,  much  less  a  6-month,  program 
can  achieve: 

Fourth.  As  a  result  it  creates  an  illu- 
sion of  strength  through  numbers  rath'^r 
than  the  reality  of  strength  through 
skills,  morale,  and  organization; 

Fifth.  It  is  a  continued  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  privacy  of  American  citizens. 
It  is  alien  to  our  historical  tradition;  in- 
deed, many  of  America's  settlers  were 
people  who  came  here  to  escape  the  mili- 
tarization of  European  countries; 

Sixth.  It  interrupts  the  educational 
program  and  planning  for  a  career,  or 
marriage  and  family,  of  the  younfjer  gen- 
eration, and  thu.s  ultimately  weakens  the 
real  security  and  strength  of  our  Nation ; 

Seventh.  Perpetuation  of  the  draft  en- 
dorses the  present  negative  and  un- 
imaginative military  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  administration.  It  admits  fail- 
ure to  believe  that  we  can  move  toward 
reconciliation  of  international  differ- 
ences and  learn  how  to  live  together.  It 
assumes  we  must  concentrate  on  co- 
extinction  rather  than  coexistence; 

Eighth.  It  extends  the  military  influ- 
ence on  American  life  contrary  to  our 
constitutional  intent  to  maintain  civil 
dominance  over  the  military; 

Ninth.  The  program  was  origina'ly  de- 
fended a.s  a  means  for  buying  time.  The 
theory  originally  was  that  we  would  u.'e 
this  time  to  develop  peaceful  alterna- 
tives. 

Time  is  running  out;  extension  of  the 
draft  may  be  a  desperate  gamble,  caus- 
ing us  to  forget  that  "time  is  running 
against  us,"  as  General  Bradley  said, 
"with  the  speed  of  a  sputnik." 

Tenth.  The  consequence  of  all  these 
factors  is  that  our  society  offers  a  poor 
motivation  for  young  men  to  accept  mili- 
tary service  without  compulsion,  or,  at 
least,  so  argue  tho.se  favoring  extension 
of  the  draft.  However,  a  voluntary 
military  establishment  v.-hose  basic  cadre 
included  tho.se  making  an  extended  stay, 
if  not  a  career  of  military  service,  would 
provide  us  with  the  kind  of  personnel 
that  modern  methods  of  defense  require. 
Such  volunteers  would  have  better  moti- 
vation and  would  do  a  better  job.  They 
could  be  secured  by  a  change  in  man- 
po-.ver  personnel  practices  such  as  the 
f'Uowinu':  (a)  Better  pay  for  recruits; 
<')'  a  better  program  to  hold  reservists; 
tc  greater  use  of  civilians  for  support- 
type  activities  of  transportation,  housing, 
food,  and  so  forth;  (d)  more  widespread 
use  of  local  support,  including  nationals 
tit  over..cas  bases  for  the  nonmilitary  ac- 


tivities. This  type  of  program  would  at 
the  same  time  serve  to  reduce  our  total 
manpower  requirements  and  make  the 
activities  of  those  who  served  more  sig- 
nificant and  meaningful. 

Eleventh.  It  is  time  that  the  Nation 
challenge  its  youth  not  merely  to  learn 
how  to  launch  an  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  that  will  mean  the  end  of 
civilization,  but  instead  challenge  its 
youth  to  enlist  for  peace,  to  volunteer 
for  peace-building  activity  the  world 
around.  The  Nation  ought  to  be  plan- 
ning to  wage  war  on  man's  ancient  ene- 
mies, which  are  disease,  hunger,  misery, 
and  poverty.  For  this  is  the  only  war  in 
which  all  mankind  can  be  victorious. 

For  all  cf  these  reasons  I  must  oppose 
the  present  4-year  exten.^ion  of  the 
draft. 

The  CHATRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 

JOII.AN.->EN  1 . 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  extension  of  the  draft. 

I  recoiniize  th*^  unpleasant  practicali- 
ties of  the  situation.  I  seriou.sly  ques- 
tion whether  the  manpower  nece.s.'^ary  to 
meet  and  maintain  our  defense  com- 
mitments can  otherwise  be  assured. 

It  is  one  thing  to  wish  devoutly  that 
it  were  otherwise  to  wish  that  tho.se 
commitments  were  not  neces.'^ary  or,  be- 
ing necessary,  that  they  could  be  met  on 
a  strictly  voluntary  basis.  It  is  quite 
another  to  default  on  the  commitments. 

To  say  that  I  do  not  concur  in  all  of 
those  commitments  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  once  made  by  due  process  of 
legislative  and  executive  decision  they 
must  be  fulfilled. 

I  oppose  with  all  my  vigor  any  sug- 
gestion or  proposal  that  the  draft  be 
used  for  purposes  of  enforcing  an  al- 
ined obligation  of  service  other  than 
of  a  strictly  military  nature.  I  want  no 
part  of  such  a  totalitarian  program. 

I  do  believe  that  the  extension  ought 
to  be  limited  to  2  years  to  correspond  to 
the  life  and  tenure  of  the  Congress.  If 
the  constitutional  purpose  of  a  biennial 
election  of  the  entire  House  and  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  other  body  is 
to  be  served,  legislation  of  this  charac- 
ter, in  my  judfjment,  should  be  subject 
to  mandatory  review  by  the  next  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  believe  that  this  Congress 
should  usurp  the  responsibility  of  the 
succeeding  Congress. 

But  here  again,  the  hard  practicalities 
of  the  situation  require  that  I  accept, 
hov>ever  reluctantly,  the  verdict  of  the 
majority. 

On  one  count  I  am  particularly  dis- 
turbed and  distressed.  The  fact  that 
the  legislation  here  proposed  to  be  re- 
enacted  commits  American  servicemen 
by  compulsion  to  duty  in  foreign  lands 
where  their  constitutional  safeguards 
are  abrogated  under  the  status-of-forces 
agreements  is  to  me  totally  repugnant. 
Yet  the  responsibility  for  thLs  situation 
lies  basically  in  the  failure  of  Congre.ss 
to  address  itself  specifically  and  forth- 
rightly  to  that  problem.  I  cannot  per- 
mit one  wrong  to  be  compounded  by  a 
second  wrong  on  the  fatuous  theory  that 
a  right  is  thereby  accomplished. 


With  these  profound  and  disturbing 
reservations.  I  shall  again,  as  I  did  4  years 
ago,  vote  for  the  extension  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  fail- 
ure to  extend  the  draft  will  have  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  the  Reserves.  I  propose 
to  discuss  its  impact  in  three  broad 
areas: 

First,  the  effects  on  maintenance  of 
adequate  strength; 

Second,  the  effects  on  maintenance  of 
adequate  quaiily;  and 

Tlind,  the  (fleets  on  maintenance  of 
proper  training  participation. 

Failure  to  extend  tlie  draft  will  re- 
sult in  .serious  strength  deficiencies  for 
both  officer  and  enlisted  programs  in  all 
the  services.  College-orientated  officer 
procurement  programs,  such  as  ROTO, 
the  Naval  Reserve  cfUcer  candidate  pro- 
gram and  the  Marine  Corps  platoon 
lenders  class  are  principal  .sources  of 
ofTicers  for  both  the  Active  and  Reserve 
Forces. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  many  young 
men  join  the.se  programs  in  lieu  of  being 
inducted.  Following  completion  of  active 
duty,  these  officers  fulfill  the  balance  of 
their  military  obligation  in  the  Reserve. 
In  the  case  of  the  Army  ROTC,  many 
ofTicers  take  6  m.onths"  active  duty  for 
training  after  commi.ssioninf.  and  fulfill 
the  remainder  of  their  obligation  in  Uie 
Reserve. 

In  addition  to  the  .serious  effects  on 
Reserve  officer  strength,  there  would  also 
be  a  damaging  effect  on  Reserve  strength 
in  enlisted  ranks.  Six-month-active- 
duty-for-training  programs,  with  the 
balance  of  the  obligation  fulfilled  in  the 
Re<-erve.  are  an  important  source  of  en- 
listed Reserves.  An  additional  direct 
Re  erve  enlistment  program  for  6  years 
requires  2  years  of  active  duty  with  the 
balance  in  the  Reserve.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  entrants  into  all  of  these  pro- 
grams are  draft  inspired.  Finally,  in 
the  case  of  the  Army,  the  inductee  is  t!ie 
principal  .source  of  full  trained  m.in- 
power  in  the  Reserve  after  completion 
of  his  2-yrar  term  of  active  duty. 

The  Army  has  estimated  that  without 
the  draft  authoi  ay.  there  would  be  a  def- 
icit of  103.000  witliin  the  units  for  tlie 
Army  Reserve  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1963.  This  doficit  is  from  nn  overall 
requirement  of  247,000  and  would,  there- 
fore, represent  a  deficiency  of  45  percent. 
Of  even  greater  significance  is  the  esti- 
mated deficiency  in  strength  within  the 
enlisted  reinforcement  pool  of  the  Army 
Reserve.  Without  the  draft,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  would  be  a  deficit  of 
653.000  by  the  end  of  fi.scal  year  1963 
to  meet  a  total  requirement  of  895,000 
in  the  reinforcement  pool.  Although 
estimates  have  not  been  made  for  the 
other  .services,  they  too  would  have  seri- 
ous strength  dcficiences  for  both  unit* 
and  reinforcements. 

Not  only  would  the  loss  of  di-aft  au- 
thority jeopardize  total  Reserve  strength, 
but  there  would   be  a   loss   in  quality. 
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With  the  resulting  reduction  In  appli- 
cants for  the  Reserve  oflQcer  programs, 
selectivity  and  quality  would  suffer.  In 
the  ca.se  of  enlisted  programs,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  services  would  have  to 
abandon  the  requirement  of  a  short 
period  of  initial  active  duty  for  training 
in  the  case  of  nonprior  enlistees  into 
the  Reserve.  This  would  mean  that  the 
Reserves  would  have  to  revert  to  con- 
ducting recruit  training  in  the  armories 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Reserves  to  mc-t  the  readiness  goals  re- 
quired by  mcdem  concepts.  Further- 
more, with  the  depletion  of  enlisted  per-  , 
.'•onncl  who  enter  the  Resen'e  after  2 
years  of  active  duty,  the  quality  of  Rc- 
.serves  would  be  further  compromised. 
Such  individuals  form  the  hard  core  of 
leadership  and  technical  skills  in  the 
Reserve. 

A  final  effect  can  be  anticipated  in 
training  participation.  Net  only  dees  the 
draft  authority  provide  stimulus  for  en- 
trance into  programs  which  require  6 
months'  active  duty  for  training,  but  it 
also  insures  participation  in  Reserve 
training  of  the  individuals  concerned 
after  they  have  completed  this  initial 
period  of  active  duty  for  training.  Under 
the  law,  persons  in  these  programs  who 
do  not  participate  satisfactorily  in  Re- 
serve training  are  reported  to  selective 
service  for  priority  induction;  2,879  such 
individuals  were  reported  for  priority 
induction  in  fi.scal  year  1958. 

In  summary,  failure  to  extend  the  draft 
authority  will  have  a  damaging  effect  on 
the  Reserves  in  respect  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  strengths,  quality,  and 
training  participation.  It  will,  therefore, 
tend  to  seriously  impair  mobilization 
readiness. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Iowa.  I 
tliink  the  record  will  show  conclusively 
that  I  have  been  a  consistent  advocate  of 
a  strong  and  balanced  Military  Estab- 
lishment. My  position  is  unchanged.  It 
is,  in  fact,  because  of  this  very  concern 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  that  I  have 
developed  serious  doubts  about  the  qual- 
ity of  our  present  draft  system.  I  will 
vote  for  the  Wolf  amendment  because 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the 
present  system  until  a  better  one  can  be 
devised ;  but  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
we  use  those  2  years  to  reformulate  our 
thinking  and  policies  on  this  important 
matter. 

One  would  expect  that  the  administra- 
tion, charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  strong  and  efficient  Armed 
Forces,  would  come  up  with  some  new 
ideas  in  this  field,  but  the  administration 
is  following  its  usual  policy  of  drifting 
along  with  events  rather  than  leading 
them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
Congress  serve  notice  that  this  extension 
is  temporary— for  2  years — and  that  this 
time  will  be  used  by  Congress  to  formu- 
late new  policies  and  concepts. 

There  are  many  speciflc  complaints, 
but  in  general  terms  the  fundamental 
questions  which  are  being  raised  about 


the  present  draft  system  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Is  it  the  best  method  of  supply- 
ing the  necessary  manpower  for  our 
Armed  Forces  or  are  there  alternatives 
which  would  better  serve  this  function? 

Second.  Does  it  produce  an  adequate 
Reserve  Force  or  does  it  generate  an 
enormous,  expensive,  and  inefficient  Re- 
serve program? 

Third.  Is  it  unnecessarily  costly? 

Fourth.  Is  it  fair  to  the  Nation's  youth, 
or  is  it  unnecessarily  arbitrary,  discrimi- 
natory, and  conducive  to  legal  >ut  de- 
meanir."  dru^'t  dodging? 

Each  of  these  general  questions  in- 
volves a  host  of  specific  ones. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  profe.ss  to  have 
tlie  answers  to  the.se  question.^,  but  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Nation  that  the  answers  are  distinct- 
ly not  flattering  to  our  present  draft  sys- 
tem. They  need  and  deserve  serious  in- 
vestigation by  Congress,  and,  meanwhile, 
I  see  no  reason  for  extending  this  dubious 
sy.?tem  for  more  than  2  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr. 

KlLDAYl. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lotted me  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  K^ld.wI. 

Tlie  CH.AIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.an  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  say, 
as  a  former  majority  leader,  that  it  has 
been  my  responsibihty  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  extension  of  the  Draft  Act  here- 
tofore and  that  I  have  done.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  measure  here  today,  and  I 
trust  this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
The  fact  that  we  extend  the  authority 
for  4  years  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not 
con"=tantly  within  the  province  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make 
any  change  that  might  seem  to  be  in- 
dicated at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Of  course,  what  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana says  is  perfectly  true.  Funds  must 
be  appropriated  every  year  to  cover  the 
number  of  men  who  are  to  be  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  and  by  the  simple  matter  of 
failing  to  appropriate  funds  to  maintain 
the  larger  force  you  can  automatically 
terminate  it  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  propound  this 
question.  Is  there  any  Member  of  this 
floor  who  can  seriously  and  conscien- 
tiously say  to  himself  that  he  knows  of 
anything  in  the  present  difficult  situation 
that  would  lead  him  to  believe  or  even 
suspect  that  our  international  situation 
will  have  eased  by  1961?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  present  world  situation  that 
could  cause  us  to  believe  that?  Now, 
it  is  true  that  the  Congress  at  one  time 
had  that  sincere  hope.  In  1940  we  passed 
the  original  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  it  was  eflfective  for  a  period  of  5 
years.  In  May  1945,  with  victory  commg 
in  Europe  and  anticipated  in  Japan,  we 


extended  it  for  1  year.  Then  we  ex- 
tended it  for  1*2  months.  That,  of 
course,  was  to  get  over  the  period  during 
which  we  were  working  on  it.  Then 
when  we  did  finish  working  on  it  we 
extended  it  for  only  9  months.  Then  we 
were  so  optimistic  about  the  world  situa- 
tion that  we  permitted  it  to  die  in  1947. 
But  in  1948,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
reenact  it  to  revive  the  draft,  and  we 
did  it  for  a  period  of  2  years.  Then  we 
had  a  15-day  extension  at  the  end  of 
those  2  years,  to  have  a  new  conference 
en  the  bill.  When  we  had  completed 
that,  we  extended  it  for  1  year.  But  by 
1951  Korea  had  come  on  and  it  was  so 
evident  to  all  that  you  did  not  have  the 
prospect,  in  the  immediate  future,  of 
any  improvement  in  the  world  condition 
that  Congress  extended  it  for  a  period  of 
4  years.  When  that  4  years  expired  in 
1955  it  was  extended  for  a  period  of  4 
years,  and  will  expire  in  1959. 

So  our  experience  has  shown  that  we 
are  in  a  cold-war  period,  apparently  of 
indefinite  duration.  Should  we  send  out 
word  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  extend  inductions 
under  the  draft  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
2  years?  Would  you  not  be  going  right 
in  accordance  with  what  Mikoyan  said 
when  he  returned  to  Moscow  in  attempt- 
ing to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment, that  the  American  people  now.  as 
reflected  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  had  refused  to  extend  the  draft 
for  4  years,  as  had  been  done  in  two 
previous  instances,  but  had  determined 
to  terminate  it  at  an  earher  date? 
Would  we  not  be  saying  to  those  nations 
whose  cooperation  we  expect  that  we 
have  now  become  weary  and  that  for  a 
period  of  only  2  years  will  we  make  an 
effort  to  maintain  the  military  force 
deemed  adequate? 

But  the  most  important  thing  about 
reducing  this  to  2  years,  and  the  thing 
that  would  be  most  unfortunate,  would 
be  to  hold  out  to  the  young  man  who  is 
subject  to  induction  under  the  law  that 
in  a  matter  of  2  years  the  danger  cf  his 
induction  will  have  subsided,  that  it  will 
no  longer  exist,  because  the  Congress  has 
said  that  only  for  a  period  of  2  more 
years  is  there  danger  of  his  being  in- 
ducted. You  lull  him  into  a  sense  of 
false  security,  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
2  years.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  heard 
anyone  here  state  that  he  believes  seri- 
ously and  conscientiously  thinks  that  in 
1961  there  will  be  any  better  opportunity 
to  terminate  it  than  now. 

If  there  is  an  extension  of  a  period  of 
2  years  only,  what  will  happen  to  your 
voluntary  enlistments?  Of  course  we 
hear  the  great  boasts  of  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Marine  Corps  that 
they  are  made  up  of  volunteers  only,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  without  the 
compulsion  on  entering  the  military 
service  those  who  now  rely  on  volunteer- 
ing would  have  a  very,  very  difficult  time 
in  securing  their  volunteer  force.  I  do 
not  recall  one  word  from  any  of  those 
services  before  our  committee  that  they 
could  maintain  a  voluntary  force  of  the 
present  size  If  it  were  not  for  the  com- 
pulsion which  exists  because  of  this 
induction. 
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Should  you  reduce  this  to  a  period  of 
2  years  you  will  be  upsetting  what  the 
program  must  be.  It  must  continue  fur- 
ther than  1961.  You  are  leading  the 
Russians  to  believe  we  have  wearied. 
You  are  leading  those  who  cooperate 
with  us  to  draw  the  same  conclusion. 
You  are  attempting  to  disillusion  the 
young  men  of  the  United  States,  to 
whom  you  would  hold  out  here  a  false 
hope  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  draft  after  a  period  of  2  years. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Will  what  the  gentleman 
says  suggest  you  are  holding  out  a  fal.-iC 
hope  4  years  from  now? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     No;  I  do  not  think  so 

I  take  the  position  that  this  is  probably 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  that  but  T  really  believe  that 
it  is.  The  side  is  going  to  win  the  cold 
war  which  has  the  stamina  to  remain 
strong  throughout.  When  you  are  deal- 
ing with  things  of  this  kind,  once  you 
become  weak  that  is  when  they  are 
going  to  pounce  on  you.  For  two  con- 
secutive times  the  e.xtension  has  been 
for  a  period  of  4  years.  Ever  since  we 
got  rid  of  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  we 
were  living  when  we  permitted  our 
Armed  Forces  at  the  end  of  World  War 

II  to  disintegrate  it  has  been  the  policy 
to  extend  it  for  a  period  of  4  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  oiTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Wolf). 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.    Chairman,   as   this   debate  now 
comes  to  a  close  on  this  most  important 
bill,    I    would    like    mo.'^t    sincerely    and 
respectfully  to  say  to  all  my  colleagues 
that  while  some  may  have  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  might  have  been,  or 
should  be  embodied  in  this  bill,  and  tliat 
while  the  bill  may  not  be  as  each  of  us 
desire  in  its  entirety,  I  am  sure  it  will 
have  your  approval.     I  know  each  and 
evei-y  one  of  you  to  be  a  loyal,  sincere 
American.    You  want  to  do  what  is  best 
for  the  country.     I  sincerely  hope  this 
afternoon  that   when  the  final  rollcall 
is  had  on  thLs  bill  that  we  can  come  up 
with  practically  a  unanimous  vote.    Why 
do  I  so  earnestly  hope  for  such  a  result? 
Because  today  every  free  nation  in  the 
world  is  watching  what  we  do  on  this 
vitally  important  defense  measure.     Our 
final  decision  on  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  have  a  great  impact  on  the  free  peo- 
ples  of   every    nation    throughout    the 
world.    An  affirmative,  strong  vote  here 
today  strengthens  the  will  of  the  pea- 
pies  of  our  allies  who  want  to  continue 
to  be  free  and  the  will  of  those  who  are 
striving  for  freedom.     On  this  defense 
measure   the   military    leaders    of    this 
country  and  the  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Representatives    on   both   sides   of    the 
aisle  are  in  agreement.     I  emphasize  we 
are  acting  upon  a  measure  on  which 
there  is  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
part  of   our  military   leaders.     We  are 
also  acting   with   unity,   with  complete 
agreement  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle.     We  are  acting  on  a  measure  re- 


ported by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  which  year  after  year  so  dili- 
gently studies  these  matters,  and  has 
the  responsibility  of  knowing  our  defense 
needs. 

So  by  overwhelmingly  passing  this  bill 
we  are  sending  word  to  the  people  of  the 
world  that  we  stand  to;iethcr  a.s  a  united 
people  to  maintain  a  strong  militai-y  pos- 
ture. We  reassure  the  frc?  people  of  the 
world  that  there  is  hope.  By  our  action 
here  today  we  say  to  any  po.ssible  aggres- 
sor nation  that  we  have,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  have  now  and  in  ll:e  future,  the 
military  .strength  to  detoi-  any  a"'4res- 
sion.  Four  ycpr.s  ar:o  on  February  8. 
193'i.  to  be  exact,  we  had  this  same  mat- 
ter before  us.  On  the  rollcall  vote  we  had 
394  in  favor  of  the  4-year  extension  of 
the  c^rait  and  only  4  afrain.^t.  I  hope  we 
will  be  as  emphatic  on  this  vote  today. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  is  presently 
overseas  to  deal  with  the  troublesome 
problem>with  respect  to  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin. WhVn  the  news  of  the  favorable  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  on  this  bill  reaches 
him.  he  will  have  definife  evidence  to 
rca.'",.  uie  all  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
of  our  determination  to  cooperate  for  the 
survival  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 
I  hope  we  liave  a  decisive  vote  for  this 
measure.  Our  national  security,  cur 
ability  to  defend  ourselves — freedom  it- 
self is  at  stake. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  o;it  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  I  hope  that  if  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  boasts  while  he  is  in  Europe  about 
how  Congress  has  extended  conscription 
in  this  country  for  4  years,  that  he  in 
all  fairness  calls  upon  foreign  govern- 
ments to  stop  reducing  the  obligated 
service  of  their  con.'^cripts. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Kil- 
D\Yl  spoke  of  the  renewal  of  the  draft 
just  before  the  war  in  Korea.  Yes,  con- 
scription was  renewed  at  that  time  and. 
exclusive  of  South  Koreans,  Americans 
did  95  percent  of  the  fighting  and  dying 
and  all  the  financing  of  that  war. 

Where  were  those  so-called  allies  in 
the  Unit'.d  Naticn.s  when  that  brutal  war 
was  being  fou^^ht?  Not  a  single  other 
country  provided  more  than  a  compara- 
tive handful  of  combat  troops.  Are  these 
free  world  friends  really  interested  in 
stopping  Communist  a';grcssion? 

Time  after  time  today  it  has  been 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  con- 
scription of  American  boys  muj^t  be  con- 
tinued in  order  to  make  some  kind  of  an 
impression  on  foreigners.  It  is  time, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  they  made  some  im- 
pression upon  us  other  than  to  take 
everything  that  is  not  nailed  down. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  supported  ex- 
tensions of  the  draft  in  the  past  and 
would  support  an  extension  of  2  years 
today.  What  is  wrong  with  Congress 
having  the  opportunity  to  review  thi.s 
legislation  every  2  years,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  thou- 
sands of  our  young  men? 
I  cannot  support  a  4-year  extension. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  it  Is  all  right 
to  vest  authority  in  those  charged  with 
our  national  defense,  but  it  might  be  well 
to  put  some  restrictions  on  that  author- 
ity. That  statement  is  made  because 
many  of  us  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  the  time  when  General  Hershey.  as  he 
is  now,  was  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  Congress,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  wrote  into  the 
resolution  certain  exemptions  with  ref- 
erence to  agricultural  workers.  General 
Hershey  paid  no  attention  to  that  ex- 
emption. Take  a  look  at  the  Concrfs- 
siONAL  Pr(OPD,  volume  91,  part  1,  pa(;e 
8r?l :  volume  91.  part  2.  page  1503;  volume 
91.  part  11.  pa'^e  Ai098;  and  volume  91. 
pai t  8.  pa;'j  9314.  which  should  be  suili- 
cient  to  show  the  then  situation.  If  you 
wdl  look  back  you  will  find  that  the  dis- 
trict now  represented  by  Mr.  Mf..adfr,  the 
district  then  represented  by  Mr.  Mich- 
eiicr  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  General  Hershey  and  his 
subordinates  charged  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  that  law  or  the  application  of  it. 
went  into  the  State  of  Michi.can  and  di- 
rected tlie  draft  boards  in  Michigan  to 
disregard  the  amendment.  It  is  all  right. 
We  may  need  this  kind  of  letiislation,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  let  individual  cfllcer.s  in 
the  Armed  Services  follow  the  course  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  substitute  their 
ideas  as  to  what  the  Congress  meant 
when  it  wrote  the  legislation  in  place  of 
what  we  said  or  wrote  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do  about  it.  Give  so:;.e  a  little  au- 
thority they  follow  their  own  thinking. 

The  CHAIi^.MAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Srr  2  Section  1  «f  the  Act  of  Augur t  3. 
U*JO.  clKipter  6;n,  i.s  aiiuiidcd  i71  Stat.  203). 
Is  a:iu'iKic4*^  by  si;iking  oi;t  the  word.';  "Juty 
1.  I'JoJ  ■  and  in.^erting  the  words  'July  1. 
ly^.T"  111  place  thereof. 

.Si.c.  3.  Section  16  of  the  Dcpenddits  As- 
sistnnce  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (.00  App. 
US.C.  2216 ».  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
•A<)rd.s  ■  July  1.  I'JSy  una  inserting  the  words 
■July    1.    l'JG3'    In    pl.ice    thereof. 

Skc.  4.  .S-rtlon  9  of  the  Act  of  June  27, 
11:37.  Public  I.nw  85-62  (71  Stut.  208).  Is 
repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

P.ige  2.  line  8.  .<itrlke  out  the  "repefilfcJ"' 
and  in'crt  nnK-rided  by  strilUng  out  the 
words  Julv  1.  i:)59'  and  ln.sert:ng  the  words 
■July  1.  VJti3'  jn  pl.ice  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreci 
to. 

Mr.  PHII.BIN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  re- 
gret that  ad.Q'jate  consideration  was  not 
accorded  in  the  hearings  to  voluntary  al- 
ternatives to  the  draft  or  even  to  pro- 
grams to  irture  imjjroved  training  and 
utilization  of  military  manpower  re- 
quired by  the  problems  of  the  space  age. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  these  train- 
ing and  utilization  problems  should 
have  been  considered  and  settled  by  the 
Congress  before  tlie  extension  of  the 
draft.  Certainly  our  committee  should 
have  been  briefed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  departmental  experts  be- 
fore the  draft  bill  was  considered. 

Thus,  the  proposal  Is  in  a  sense  a  sort 
of  legislative  and  parliamentary  weight- 
lessness—the labored  application  of  19th 
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century.  Pnissianlzed,  military  tech- 
niques to  the  Incredibly  complex,  tech- 
nical and  scientific  problems  of  the 
nuclear,  space  age. 

It  is  clear  to  most  thinking  people,  I 
believe,  that  ordinary  draftees  are  not 
performing,  and  cannot  adequately  per- 
form, the  extremely  technical  tasks  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  this  missile  age. 
Highly  trained  personnel  are  required 
today.  They  must  not  only  undergo 
long,  intensive  training  and  practice  and 
be  of  a  high  order  of  Intelligence,  but 
they  must  be  willing  to  make  the  services 
their  career.  They  must  be  a  scientif- 
ically and  technically  trained  profes- 
sional force — able  to  master  the  intri- 
cate techniques  that  have  become 
absolutely  essential  to  our  defense  setup. 

We  need  more  highly  trained  technol- 
ogists at  Cape  Canaveral  and  similar 
bases  and  in  all  related  advanced  defense 
work.  While  men  will  be  necessary  in 
the  mass  for  conventional  defense  oper- 
ations, the  primary  need  today  is  for 
highly  trained  specialists,  and  I  do  not 
believe  these  men  can  be  secured  in  Fuf- 
flcient  numbers  and  quality  under  the 
draft  as  it  Is  currently  operated. 

We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  only 
the  Army  needs  or  employs  the  draft 
today,  that  the  draft  is  disrupting  the 
lives  and  education  of  all  young  men, 
that  it  works  grave  ineqiiities  on  many, 
that  in  peacetime  it  Is  inconsistent  with 
our  free  institutions,  that  it  is  not  pro- 
ducing the  kind  of  permanent  career, 
professionalized  specialists  we  need  in 
the  space  age. 

I  agree  that,  to  an  extent  not  pre- 
cisely evaluated  and  perhaps  over- 
emphasized, the  draft  may  stimulate  en- 
listment in  the  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Marines.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
It  stimulates  reenlistment ;  the  opposite 
is  the  case,  it  does  not. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  not 
adequately  explored  the  enlistment-pro- 
ducing alternatives  of  radically  revising 
our  manpower  procurement  and  training 
methods,  stepping  up  the  incentives  by 
appropriate  pay  readjustments  and  driv- 
ing ahead  with  a  broad,  bold  campaign  in 
the  schools,  colleges,  laboratories,  fac- 
tories, on  the  farms  and  byways  of  the 
Nation  to  attract  more  capable,  ambitious 
young  men  Into  career  opportunities  in 
the  armed  services  and  to  train  them  as 
they  should  be  trained  these  days. 

We  might  also  carefully  explore  the 
possibilities  of  inaugurating  training  pro- 
grams that  would  not  involve  taking 
young  men  away  from  their  schools,  their 
Jobs,  and  their  families— local  area  and 
community  programs  that  would  em- 
brace Intensive  training  in  related  mili- 
tary fields  wtih  special  emphasis  upon 
scientific  and  technological  requirements 
that  would  appropriately  meet  our  need 
for  well  trained  specialists  and  their 
proper  assignment  and  utilization. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Congress 
should  extend  the  draft  until  these  vital 
questions  have  been  most  carefully 
studied  and  discussed.  Certainly  to  ex- 
tend it  for  4  years  would  be  unsound  and 
unrealistic. 

Nor  can  I  In  any  event  understand  why 
this  Congress  should  be  asked  to  extend 
this  system  with  all  its  admitted  infirmi- 


ties for  another  long,  4-year  period  with- 
out first  making  some  effort  to  correct 
the  plain,  palpable  shortcomings,  weak- 
nesses and  inadequacies  which  we  all 
know  exist  in  the  draft  system. 

For  a  long  time  to  come  we  \fi]l  need 
sizable  and  substantial  conventional 
forces  and  weaponry.  The  foot  soldier 
with  his  small  arms  and  rifle  still  has, 
and  will  have,  an  important  place  in 
our  defense,  civil  defense  and  domestic, 
and  oversea  forces. 

But  it  is  a  great  mistake,  it  could  be 
a  fatal  mistake,  to  try  to  train  our  Armed 
Forces  in  conventional  systems  alone,  as 
is  being  done  to  such  a  large  extent  with 
draftees  at  present. 

The  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps.  Coast  Guard,  variotis  Reserves 
and  the  National  Guard  comprise  our 
ready,  or  nearly  ready,  manpower  force. 
We  must  have  them  in  sufficient  num- 
bers. I  urge  that  they  should  be  or- 
ganized and  trained  along  modern  lines, 
following  modem  concepts. 

National  conscription  and  the  draft 
based  on  compulsion  and  sheer  mass 
strength,  while  suitable  in  19th-cen- 
tury warfare,  cannot  be  adequate  or 
effective  in  peacetime  defense  in  this  day 
and  age. 

If  we  are  to  survive  in  the  tough, 
competitive  race  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, we  must  not  only  select  our  best, 
and  give  them  proper  incentives  to  serve, 
but  we  must  give  them  the  advanced, 
technological  training  and  education 
without  which  no  war  or  military  op- 
eration can  be  efficiently  and  success- 
fully conducted  today. 

Drafted  yoimg  men  forced  to  serve  for 
6  months  or  2  years  and  then  returned 
to  their  homes,  while  the  fast-moving, 
military-scientific  parade  leaves  them 
far  behind,  cannot  hope  to  meet  the 
manpower  requirements  of  this  day  and 
age. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to,  nor  do  I  approve 
of,  the  kind  of  logic  and  consistency  of 
military  policy  which  cuts  the  size  of 
the  Army,  the  Reserves,  the  National 
Guard,  and  other  components,  as  has 
been  done,  and  then  seeks  to  justify  the 
draft  of  additional  young  men  from 
civilian  life. 

Nor  can  I  reconcile  the  draft  with  the 
fact  that  such  a  small  percentage  of 
trained  draftees  reenlists  in  the  serv- 
ice at  the  end  of  their  tour  of  duty. 

It  is  dismaying,  too,  to  note  the  failure 
of  the  services  to  build  up  the  numerical 
strength  and  training  programs  of  the 
Reserves. 

In  addition,  the  apparent  unwilling- 
ness of  the  military  to  recognize  the 
importance  and  value,  not  only  to  the 
Nation,  but  to  the  States  and  local 
communities,  of  the  National  Guard  is 
little  short  of  astonishing.  Failure  to 
be  guided  by  clear  congressional  man- 
date in  these  matters  is  most  regrettable 
as  well  as  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  American  people  want  a  strong, 
well-trained  National  Guard,  and  Con- 
gress must  insist  upon  keeping  up  the 
strength  of  this  great  miUtary  organi- 
zation. Likewise,  Congress  must  keep 
up  the  strength  of  the  Reserves. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  engage  In 
unreasoning  criticism  of  military  lead- 


ers. To  the  contrary' ,  I  may  say  that  I 
most  highly  appraise  these  men.  I 
know  of  no  group  better  qualified  in 
their  fields,  more  patriotic,  more  effec- 
tively devoted  to  their  tasics,  more  sin- 
cerely dedicated  than  our  military 
leaders. 

However  that  may  be,  and  as  proud 
and  grateful  as  we  all  are  for  their  de- 
votion and  ability,  the  military  was  not 
intended  by  the  Constitution  to  domi- 
nate this  Government.  It  is  the  duty 
and  function  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense.  We  cannot 
escape,  nor  should  we  delegate,  that 
responsibility. 

The  Nation  is  not  at  war,  and  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  at  war.  We  are  not  in  a 
state  of  limited  or  unlimited  national 
emergency.  We  are  facing  a  great  chal- 
lenge to  our  free  system  which  we  must 
face  with  strongest  determination  to 
maintain  an  adequate  defense  and  all- 
powerful  striking  force.  Congress  must 
unhesitatingly  and  expeditiotisly  enact 
all  legislation  to  that  end. 

But  we  cannot  and  should  not  in  any 
circiunstances  legislate  from  a  posture 
of  hj'steria,  timidity,  or  uncertainty. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  reshape  or  dis- 
rupt our  social,  educational  and  eco- 
nomic systems  in  order  to  set  up  an 
efficient,  adequate  national  defense  with 
well-trained  personnel. 

What  we  do  here  today  will  have  great 
influence  and  bearing  on  our  future 
strength  and  orientation.  It  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  have  that  awareness 
that  will  prompt  us  speedily  and  effi- 
ciently to  adapt  our  military  programs  to 
the  urgencies  and  inescapable  demands 
of  the  space  age,  or  whether  in  moments 
of  complaisance  and  inertia,  or  mere 
stubborn  adherence  to  19th  century  con- 
cepts, we  will  continue  to  strmg  along 
with  programs  that  would  be  essentially 
better  fitted  to  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  Maginot  line  techniques  than 
to  the  urgent,  inexorable  demands  of  the 
space  century. 

The  very  great  American,  the  chair- 
man of  our  esteemed  Armed  Services 
Committee,  has  the  outstanding  ability, 
patriotism,  broad  experience,  able 
leadership,  and  dedicated  zeal  to  cope 
with  all  these  crucial  problems. 

While  I  respectfully  differ  with  him 
and  other  Members  on  certain  aspects 
of  our  manpower  program.  I  am  confi- 
dent and  hopeful  that  in  this  Congress 
we  can,  if  we  will,  draw  on  our  imagi- 
nativeness, knowledge,  and  boldness  to 
attack  space-age  problems  with  space- 
age  methods  and  space-age  thinking  and 
action. 

Since  I  believe  this  Is  the  best  course 
for  the  Nation.  I  will  adhere  to  it  by 
voice  and  vote  as  long  as  I  may  be 
honored  and  privileged  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  greatest  of  all  deliberative,  demo- 
cratic, representative  bodies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  coui'ageously 
tackle  the  manpower  and  other  problems 
of  oiu-  military  and  defense  system  by 
lookmg  forward  and  not  backward.  In 
war,  we  would  immediately  need  the 
draft,  so  let  us  keep  the  selective  system 
in  full,  standby  efficiency  to  be  ready  for 
any  eventuality. 

But,  in  peacetime,  and  generally  as  a 
means  of  selecting  and  training  young 
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Americans  for  military  service,  it  is  a 
method  completely  outmoded.  We 
should  retain  it  only  long  enough  to 
adopt  a  more  realistic  system. 

Let  us  speedily  adapt  our  defense  and 
our  Nation  to  the  great  new  age  in 
which  we  live.  Let  us  make  sure  that 
our  strength,  military,  economic  and 
spiritual,  is  great  and  powerful  in  the 
realm  of  national  defense  and  well-beiriK. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Cor- 
MERl,  when  he  discussed  the  rule  on  this 
bill,  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
legislation,  but  reluctantly. 

I  think  he  summarized  in  one  sen- 
tence the  feelings  that  all  of  us  have  with 
regard  to  the  draft  law.  No  one  Hkes 
to  vote  for  a  draft  law — just  as  no  one 
likes  to  vote  for  a  tax  bill. 

But  when  the  security  of  the  Nation  is 
threatened  as  it  has  been,  is  now,  and 
apparently  evermore  shall  be,  then  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  meet  our  ob- 
ligation to  keep  this  Nation  militarily 
strong. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  is  a 
manpower  bill,  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
most  precious  item  that  the  Nation  pos- 
sesses— manpower.  By  enacting  this  bill 
we  indicate  to  the  entire  world  our  de- 
termination to  remain  strong.  And  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  will  not  weaken 
this  bill  or  attempt  to  sugar-coat  it  in 
any  way  by  reducing  the  extension  period 
from  4  years  to  2  year.s.  We  extended 
the  draft  period  for  4  years  in  1955  be- 
cause world  conditions  were  gra\'e  at  that 
time.  Certainly  no  one  is  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  world  conditions  have  im- 
proved since  that  time. 

We  have  passed  laws  to  make  a  service 
career  more  attractive,  but  we  know  that 
there  just  are  not  enough  vohinteers  in 
the  Nation  to  meet  our  active  duty  mili- 
tary manpower  requirements  which  ex- 
ceed 2 '  2  million  men. 

As  much  a.s  we  may  personally  hope  for 
the  end  of  the  draft,  let  us  not  create 
false  hopes  or  complacency  in  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  weakening  this  demon- 
stration ot  a  determined  effort  on  our 
part  to  remain  strong. 

The  world  watcb.es  us  today  as  we  con- 
sider this  extremely  important  measure. 
Whatever  action  we  take  will  be  noted 
not  only  in  American  newspapers,  but 
within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin.  They 
are  looking  for  weakness — any  sign  of 
weakness.  Let  us  not  give  them  such  a 
sign  today. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  abolish  the 
draft  at  this  time.  A  critical  manpower 
need  exists  and  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  draft  is  essential  to  the  meeting  of 
that  real  need.  However,  as  with  any 
continuing  program,  I  believe  it  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  periodically  re- 
ex.'imine  the  existing  situation.  A  2-year 
exten.^^ion  would  insure  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  manpower  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture and  at  the  same  time  would  allow 
time  for  a  proper  study  of  the  problem 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  workable  and 
equitable  program  better  desinned  to 
meet  the  future  defense  needs  of  our 
country. 

I  remain  unconvinced  that  a  blanket 
4-ycar  draft  extcn.-ion  is  essential.    We 


have  been  told  it  has  been  done  that  way 
in  the  past  with  the  implication  that  it 
consequently  should  be  done  that  way 
in  the  future.  I  disagree.  No  argu- 
ments have  been  advanced  on  behalf  of 
the  4-year  draft  that  cannot  be  equally 
well  met  by  a  2-ycar  draft. 

ConHdent  that  this  shorter  extension, 
coupled  with  a  study  commission,  will 
maintain  our  defense  needs.  I  voted  for 
the  amendment  for  a  2-ye:ir  extension, 
but  will  support  final  pa.ssnge  because  of 
my  conviction  that  seme  extension  is 
necessary  at   this  time. 

Mr.  SA!ITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairmr.n. 
as  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  upon  H  R. 
2260.  which  wi'l  extend  the  draft  for  4 
more  yeai"s,  I  find  my.'^elf  in  the  po'^^ition 
of  being  dis'^atisfied  with  the  operation  of 
the  draft  in  some  re  pects  and  at  the 
same  time  reluctantly  concluding  that 
voting  against  the  bill  is  not  the  way  to 
correct  the  matters  to  which  I  object. 
I  have  read  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  word  for  word  and  all  of  the 
reports.  I  have  very  seriously  con.sidcred 
voting  afrainst  this  bill  and  f>-r  that 
reason  spent  about  14  houis  carefully 
reading  every  piece  of  material  and  chart 
available.  The  statistical  matter  con- 
firms conversations  ^nd  communications 
which  I  have  had  from  persons  in  the 
district  I  repie  ent,  to  the  effect  that  the 
military  has  be?n  reducing  the  number 
of  Ready  Reserves  and  in  some  instances 
refusinr;  tu  take  men  into  the  Ready  Re- 
serves when  at  the  same  time  they  are 
drafting  new  men  into  service  who  do  not 
want  to  leave  their  civilian  pur.suits.  It 
seems  inexcusable  to  me  that  .someone 
who  wants  to  serve  and  be  a  minuteman. 

is  refused  the  opportunity  to  du  ,so :  at  the 
same  time  someone  else  is  refused  the 
opportunity  to  stay  out  of  the  .service. 
Another  thint;  that  I  dislike  is  not  hav- 
hu'.  a  proMiam  for  selectees  where  they 
can  take  about  3  months  of  intensive 
trainint',  and  return  under  a  Reserve  obli- 
gation to  become  a  part  of  the  Roady  Re- 
serve. Many  of  the.se  boys  have  an  ex- 
tieme  hardship  v.  lien  taken  away  for  a 
2-year  period,  but  almost  all  of  them 
could  be  away  for  a  3-month  period  and 
then  come  home  and  lemain  in  the  Ready 
Re  erve  without  nearly  so  much  sacrifice. 
The  other  reason  I  feel  so  stions^ly  about 
this  i.s  that  mr  ny  of  the.=e  young  men 
tliat  were  diafi,cd  for  a  2-year  period 
have  told  me  that  only  the  first  3  months 
of  thcir  tour  of  duty  was  spent  learning 
how  to  be  a  sol<lier.  Too  many  of  these 
who  are  inducted  spend  most  of  their  2- 
year  peiiod  either  doing  nothing,  or 
cooking,  cliaufTeurinL;,  or  doing  some- 
thing unrelated  to  the  defense  of  our 
country.  I  object  to  inducting  young 
men  for  these  kinds  of  jobs.  There  are 
civilians  v  ho  would  like  to  have  a  job 
cookinq  in  Army  camps  and  my  experi- 
ence has  been  tliat  no  matter  how  much 
expeiience  young  men  have  at  cooking 
with  military  recipes,  the  food  still  is  no 
better. 

I  am  very  much  impressed,  however, 
with  the  fi2:ure  shown  in  the  report  which 
indicates  that  of  the  men  who  reach  26 
yeai-s  of  age  and  therefore  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  8-year  period  durinR  which 
they  were  liable  under  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  for  military  obli'uilion,  over  70 


percent  received  military  training  of 
.some  kind  and  that  286,000  were  induc- 
tees, 467.000  were  volunteers,  and  17,000 
had  entered  the  Reserves  or  National 
Guard.  It  is  very  clear  to  me  from  these 
figures  that  even  if  the  military  would 
keep  everyone  who  wants  to  stay  in  the 
Ready  Reserves  and  even  if  it  did  not 
waste  men,  it  .still  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  the  forces  that  the  experts  con- 
clude we  ned.  I  was  also  informed  up- 
on questioning  the  qentlemen  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  KiiDWl,  a  long-time  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  re- 
garded as  an  expert  on  personnel  matters 
on  the  committee,  that  I  am  not  alone  in 
foelins  that  the  Military  Establishment 
has  not  done  the  best  job  that  it  could 
in  all  of  these  matters;  however,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  when 
the  appropriations  for  the  military  are 
brou'-;lit  before  the  Concre.ss  there  is 
some  oijport unity  to  review  these  matters 
and  Congre.ss  can  make  some  qualifica- 
tions in  expenditures  in  the  fields  which 
may  help  in  the  situation.  It  is  a  very 
bad  situation  when  we  try  to  admin- 
ister as  well  as  le'-'is!ate.  but  it  is  also 
recognized  as  a  fact  by  many  of  us  that 
too  many  of  the  military  are  not  as  im- 
bued with  the  necessity  of  avoiding  wa'te 
in  the  military  as  most  of  us  are  and  if 
the  administration  is  unwilling  to  do 
anythin-  about  it  then  there  is  no  choice 
but  for  the  Con-^ress  to  do  everything  it 
can.  I  am  voting  for  the  4-year  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  but  I  am  al.so  going  to  go 
to  work  to  do  wliat  I  can  to  help  reduce 
the  number  of  .selectees  that  are  inducted 
to  take  the  place  of  other  younK  men 
who  are  refused  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Ready  Reserves.  We  must 
do  this  even  if  it  requires  placing  quali- 
fications on  the  appropriations  for  the 
military. 

It  ;eems  to  me  that  we  must  vote  for 
an  extension  of  the  Military  Training  and 
Seivice  Act  today  and  then  continue  to 
do  all  that  we  can  to  alleviate  the  neces- 
sities for  using  it  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  been  used  in  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  will  now  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SiKEs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  2260'  to  extend  until  July  1,  1963, 
the  induction  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act;  the 
provi.sions  of  the  act  of  August  3.  1950. 
."^u.spending  personnel  .strengths  of  the 
Armed  Forces:  and  the  Dependents  As- 
s.s:ance  Act  of  1950;  pursuant  to  Hou.'e 
Re  olution  153,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  Hou.se  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is 
tlie  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is 
the  enerossment  and  third  reading 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa-isage  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
motion  to  recommit,  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
po.sedtotheblll? 

Mr.  MASON.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mason  move»  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.  2260  to  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  381.  nays  20.  answering 
"present"  1.  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 
fRoUNo.  6] 

YEAS— 381 


Abbltt 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Frledel 

Abemethy 

Byrne?.  Wis 

Fulton 

Ad  Air 

Cahlll 

GaUaghei 

Addonlzlo 

Canfleld 

Oarmatz 

Albert 

Canncn 

Gary 

Alexander 

Caaey 

Gathlngs 

Alford 

Cederijerg 

Gavin 

Alger 

Celler 

George 

Allen 

Chamberlain 

Glalmo 

Anderson, 

Chcnc  wetn 

Glenn 

Mont. 

Chlpertleld 

Oranahan 

Andrews 

Church 

Grant 

AnfuBO 

Clark 

Gray 

Arends 

Coad 

Grlffln 

Ashley 

Coflln 

Griffiths 

Aahmore 

Coheliin 

Gubser 

Aucblndo«8 

Collier 

Haley 

Avery 

Colmer 

Hall 

A>Te« 

Conte 

Halleck 

Bailey 

Cook 

Halpern 

Raker 

Cooley 

Hardy 

Baldwin 

Corbett 

Harris 

Barden 

Cramiir 

Harrison 

Banng 

Cunn  ngham 

Hay» 

Barr 

Curt  In 

Healey 

Barrett 

Curtlt,  Mass. 

H*bert 

Barry 

D&ddiJio 

Hechler 

Bass.  Tenn. 

DagUf 

Hemphill 

Bates 

Daniels 

Henderson 

Baiimhan 

Davis.  G». 

Herlong 

Becker 

Delaney 

Hess 

Beck  worth 

Dent 

Hlestand 

Belcher 

Dentcn 

Hoeven 

Bennett,  Fin. 

Derounlan 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Bennett.  Mich 

Derwlnskl 

Hogan 

Bentley 

Devlne 

HoUfleld 

Berry 

Dlpgs 

Holland 

Betts 

DingfU 

Holt 

Blatnlk 

Dixon 

Holtzman 

BUtch 

DolUnger 

Horan 

BOggB 

Dooley 

Hosmer 

Boland 

Dom,  N  T. 

Huddleston 

BolUng 

?  Dowdy 

Hull 

Bolton              r  Downing 

Ikard 

Bonner 

Doyle 

Irwin 

Bosch 

Dulskt 

Jackson 

Bow 

Dxirhum 

Jarman 

Bowles 

Dwyer' 

Jennings 

Boykln 

Edmondson 

Jensen 

Boyle 

Klllon 

Johansen 

Brademas 

Krerett 

Johnson,  Calif 

Bray 

raUon 

Johnson,  Md. 

Breeding 

Fasce  1 

Johnson,  Wla. 

Felghan 

Jonas 

Brock 

Fen  to  a 

Jones,  AI&. 

Brooks.  La. 

Flno 

Jones,  Mo. 

Brooka.  Tex. 

Fisher 

Judd 

Broomfleld 

Flood 

Karsten 

Brown  Qa. 

Flynn 

Karth 

Brown,  Mo. 

Flynt 

Kasem 

Brown,  Ohio 

Foley 

Keams 

BroyhUl 

Forand 

Kee 

Budge 

Ford 

Keith 

Bur  dick 

ForrcKter 

Kelly 

Burke.  Ky. 

Fountain 

Keogh 

Burke,  Mum. 

Frazlrr 

KUbtim 

Burleson 

Prellrghuysen 

KUday 

KUgore 

Mumma 

Scherer 

King,  Calif. 

Murphy 

Schwengei 

King,  Utah 

Natcher 

Scott 

Klrwan 

Nelsen 

Selden 

K'.tchin 

NU 

Shelley 

Kiuczynskl 

Morblad 

Sheppard 

Knox 

Norrell 

Short 

Kowalski 

OBrlen,  HI. 

Bikes 

Lafore 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Simpson,  HI. 

Laird 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

l4indruin 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Slsk 

Langen 

OTConskl 

Slack 

Lankford 

ONelll 

Smith.  Calif. 

Latta 

Oliver 

Smith,  Iowa 

Lennon 

Osmers 

Smith  Miss. 

Leslmkl 

Ostertag 

Smith,  Va. 

Levering 

Patm&n 

Springer 

Llbonall 

Pelly 

Staggers 

Llnd.<=ay 

Perkins 

Steed 

Lipscomb 

Pfost 

Stratton 

Loser 

Pllcher 

Stubbiefleld 

McCormack 

Pillion 

SuUivan 

McCul'och 

Plmle 

Taber 

McDonough 

Poage 

Teague,  Calif 

McDoweU 

Poff 

Teller 

McFall 

Polk 

Thomas 

McGlnley 

Preston 

Thompson,  La. 

McGovern 

Price 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Molntlre 

Prokop 

Thompson,  Tex 

McMillan 

Puclnskl 

Thomson,  Wyo 

McSween 

Qule 

Th  :<rnberry 

Macdonald 

Qulgley 

Toll 

Machrowlcz 

Rabaut 

ToUefson 

Mack.  Ill 

Rains 

Trnr.ble 

Mack.  Wash. 

Ray 

Tuck 

Madden 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Udall 

Maprnuson 

Rees.  Kans. 

tniman 

Mahon 

Reuss 

Utt 

MallUard 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Vanik 

Matthews 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Van  Pelt 

May 

Rlehlman 

Van  Zandt 

Merrow 

Riley 

Vinson 

MetcaLC 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Walnwright 

Michel 

Rivers.  S.C. 

WaHhauser 

M;l!er, 

Roberts 

Wa'.ter 

Clement  W. 

Roblson 

Wampler 

Miller, 

Rodlno 

Watts 

George  P. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Weaver 

Mills 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wels 

Mlnshall 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Westland 

MitcheU 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Wharton 

Moeller 

Rooney 

Whitten 

Monagan 

Roosevelt 

Wiclnall 

Montoya 

Rostenkowskl 

Willis 

Moore 

Boush 

Wilson 

Moorhead 

Rutherford 

Wolf 

Morrts,  N.  Mex 

St.  George 

Wright 

Morris.  Okla. 

Santangelo 

Yates 

Morrison 

Baund 

Young 

Moss 

Saylor 

Younger 

Multer 

Schenck 
NAYS— 20 

Zablockl 

Carter 

Lane 

Shipley 

Dom,  S  C 

MarshaU 

Slier 

Green,  Greg. 

Mason 

Smith,  Kans, 

Gross 

Meyer 

Wler 

Harmon 

Moulder 

Williams 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Philbln 

Winstead 

Kastenmeler 

Porter 

ANSWERING   "PRESENT"—! 

Johnson,  Colo 

NOT  VO'l'ING— 32 

Andersen, 

Donohue 

Morgan 

Minn. 

Evlns 

Murray 

Aspinall 

Parbstein 

Passman 

Bass.  Nil 

Fogarly 

Powell 

Buckley 

Green.  Pa. 

Reed 

Bush 

Hagen 

Bpence 

Carnahan 

Hargls 

Taylor 

Chelf 

Martin 

Teague,  Tex. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Meader 

Whitener 

Davis,  Tenn 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Withrow 

Dawson 

MUllken 

Zelenko 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Afplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Meader. 
Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Taylor. 


Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  MUllken. 
Mr,  Parbstein  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  An- 
dersen of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Wlthrow. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall]. 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Member.s 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE   ON    WASHING- 
TON  METROPOLITAN   PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  continuing  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Washington  Prob- 
lems. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  MetTopolitan 
Problems  created  by  H.  Con.  Res.  172.  agreed 
to  August  29,  1957,  Is  hereby  continued 
through  September  30,  1959. 

Sec.  2.  The  joint  committee  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  expenditures  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1959,  through  September  30,  1959, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $30,000,  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upKjn  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

HOTJSE  or  REPRESEm-ATIVES,  U.S., 
COMMriTEZ  ON  MXXCHANT  MaRINX 

AND  FISHI3UES. 

Washington.  D.C..  January  31,  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Raybxjbm. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
U.S.  Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section  194 
of  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  have 
appointed  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy for  the  year  1959 :  Hon.  George  P.  Mnioi, 
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California;  Hon.  Alton  LnraoN,  North  Car- 
olina; and  Hon.  WnxiAM  S.  Mailliaw),  Call- 
fornla. 

Aa  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  author- 
ized to  serve  aa  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 

Sincerely, 

Hekbekt  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.    McCORMACK.      Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.   HALLECK.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  £PE.'\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  legislative 
program  for  next  week.  I  think  I  might 
follow  that  request  for  information  by 
suggesting  that,  of  course,  next  week  is 
Lincoln's  birthday  which  is  a  matter  of 
tremendous  interest  to  many  people  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle.  In  addition,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  joint  session  here  on 
Thursday  which,  I  hope,  will  be  attended 
by  as  many  Members  as  can  be  here. 
With  that  statement,  I  would  like  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  tell  us 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  way  of  a 
legislative  program  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Recognizing  that 
situation  and  also  recognizing  the  fact 
that  our  Republican  friends  have  special 
callings  or  responsibilities  next  week,  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  there  will  be 
no  business  scheduled  for  next  week. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. In  other  words,  we  will  meet  on 
Monday  and  go  over  to  Thursday  and 
then  go  over  to  the  following  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  will  meet  on 
Monday,  but  do  not  hold  me  on  the  mat- 
ter of  going  over  to  Thursday,  although 
I  expect  that  will  be  the  situation.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  committed  to  that  at  this 
time.  In  the  event  that  some  Members 
have  special  orders  on  Wednesday,  we 
would  not  want  to  deprive  them  of  that. 
But  that  can  be  worked  out  on  Monday. 
But,  in  any  event,  there  will  be  no  busi- 
ness scheduled  and  Members  can  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

Except,  of  course,  there  is  this  one  res- 
ervation— I  know  of  nothing  right  now, 
but  if  anything  goes  through  by  unani- 
mous consent  they  will  only  be  minor 
matters  which  will  be  carefully  screened. 
The  Members  know  that  anything  that 
is  passed  by  unanimous  consent  will  be 
carefully  screened  by  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  and  by  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  affected. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  consideration  and  co- 
operation. 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  tell  me  what  is  coming 
up  1  week  from  Monday?  Has  he  any 
program  for  1  week  from  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  say  noth- 
ing 1  week  from  Monday.  When  I  make 
a  promise  I  keep  it. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  true.  I  know. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  a  promise,  but  I  think  the  member- 
ship may  reasonably  govern  themselves, 
that  there  will  be  nothing  coming  up  a 
week  from  Monday.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  definitely  committed  to  that,  but  I 
think  the  Members  can  act  accordingly. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman's  word  is  his  bond. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 


IMMIGRATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  appropriate  time  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Hou.se  the  policy  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  immigration  cases  involving  aliens  who 
entered  this  country  under  the  interna- 
tional educational  exciiange  program 
or — subsequent  to  entry — acquired  the 
status  of  exchange  students,  exchange 
trainees,  exchange  professors,  and  so 
forth. 

In  my  opinion,  the  exchange  program 
is  one  of  the  finest  manifestations  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  mutual  assistance  programs 
in  which  this  country  is  engaged.  It 
is  an  exchange  of  brainpower,  if  I  may 
say  so.  exchange  of  experience  in  the 
technical  know-how  and  in  intellectual 
achievement,  implementing  most  appro- 
priately the  military  and  economic  mu- 
tual assistance  undertakings. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  program  is  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  act  of  January  27,  1948, 
known  as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act, 
amended  by  section  402(f)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  the  Walter- 
McCarran  Act. 

The  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  provide  for  interchanges  on  a 
reciprocal  basi.s  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  of  students, 
trainees,  teachers,  guest  instructors,  pro- 
fessors and  leadc  rs  in  fields  of  specialized 
knowledge  or  skill.  It  further  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide 
for  orientation  courses  and  other  appro- 
priate services  for  exchange  personnel 
coming  here  from  other  countries  and 
for  Americans,  or  residents  of  this  coun- 
try, going  abroad  imder  the  program. 
The  law  states  further  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  terminate  or  limit  the 
educational  exchange  program  with  re- 
spect to  a  country  which  fails  or  refuses 


to  cooperate  in  the  program  on  the  basia 
of  reciprocity. 

Conversely,  the  participating  coimtrles 
retain  the  right  to  terminate  or  modify 
the  terms  of  their  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  if  we  do  not  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  reciprocal  service. 

Exchange  personnel  selected  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program  are  admitted  to 
the  United  States  as  nonimmigrants, 
pursuant  to  section  101(a)(15)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  For 
the  purpose  of  easy  identification  of  the 
terms  of  their  admission,  it  has  been 
admini.stratively  decided  to  mark  their 
nonimmigrant  visas  with  the  symbol 
"EX." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  international  educa- 
tional exchange  program  was  not  very 
long  in  operation  when  an  increasing 
number  of  exchange  personnel — most  of 
them  persons  with  impressive  educa- 
tional background  and  professional 
skills  in  many  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor— have  undertaken  attempts  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  perma- 
nently. Their  reluctance  to  depart  from 
this  country  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  their  admi.>^ion  and  their  de- 
sire to  settle  in  the  United  States  were 
obviously  prompted  or  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  many  American  institutions  of 
learning,  hospitals,  industrial  corpcra- 
tion.s.  laboratories,  and  so  forth,  became 
attracted  to  the  highly  skilled  individ- 
uals and  offered  them  permanent  em- 
ployment. Quite  obviously,  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  prospective 
employers  in  the  United  States  appeared 
much  more  interesting  to  the  foreign 
physician,  engineer,  surgeon,  mathema- 
tician, nurse,  and  so  forth,  as  the  salaries 
or  other  forms  of  remuneration  looked 
more  attractive  tlian  what  she  or  he 
could  expect  in  their  own  land.  Also, 
some  of  the  EX  visitors  developed  fam- 
ily ties  in  thiS|Country  through  mar- 
riage to  U.S.  citizens,  or  to  lawfully  re- 
siding aliens,  and  not  infrequently  an 
exchange  student  would  marry  another 
exchange  student  whom  he  met  in  this 
country.  The  birth  of  children  to  these 
couples  is  sunilarly  a  not  infrequent 
event. 

Soon,  private  legislation  app>eared  in 
the  hoppers  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, seeking  adjustment  of  immigrant 
status  in  cases  of  EX  visitors  where  such 
adjustments  were  not  feasible  under  ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

The  number  of  exchange  visitors 
applying  for  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  has  markedly  increased 
as  the  years  went  by.  causing  consider- 
able concern  first  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ments who  .sent  to  the  United  States  for 
education  and  training  the  cream  of  the 
crop  of  their  youth,  and  then  to  our  own 
Department  of  State  where  it  was  soon 
realized  that  to  retain  the  exchange 
trainees  in  the  United  States  after  the 
completion  of  their  education,  would,  of 
course,  have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the 
exchange  program. 

Consequently,  in  1955,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  which  would  make  it  Im- 
possible for  the  exchange  alien  to  re- 
main in  the  United  States  without  first 
departing  from  this  country  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  and  spending  that 
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time  In  his  own  country.  Thus,  before 
returning  here,  the  trainee  would  be 
forced  to  give  his  own  country  and  his 
own  countnnnen  the  benefit  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  which  he  ac- 
quired in  this  country. 

In  supporting  this  legislation,  the  De- 
partment of  State  stressed  that  the  EX 
visitors  who  fail  to  return  home  negate 
the  objectives  of  the  exchange  program 
in  which  the  United  States  has  invested 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  effort.  The 
Department  of  StaU;  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  as  many  as  16  foreign  coun- 
tries indicated  their  intention  to  with- 
draw from  the  program  if  the  United 
States  continued  to  keep  the  best  of  the 
trainees  for  its  own  use,  thus  depriving 
the  respective  countries  of  their  services 
and  voiding  all  private  and  public  efforts 
invested  in  the  building  up  of  that 
priceless  capital  which  human  brain  and 
know-how  represents  in  the  modern 
world. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd] 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  It  parsed  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  became  Public  Law  555 
of  the  84th  Congress — the  act  of  June  4, 
1956.  Briefly,  it  provides  that  a  person 
admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the 
International  exchange  program  is  not 
eligible  to  obtain  the  status  of  an  immi- 
grant admitted  for  permanent  residence 
until  it  is  established  that  such  person 
has  resided  and  been  continuously  phys- 
ically present  in  a  cooperating  country 
or  countries  for  an  aggregate  period  of 
at  least  2  years  follow  ing  departure  from 
the  United  States.  The  law  provides  for 
the  granting  of  waivers  from  this  obhga- 
tory  2  years'  residence  abroad,  but  such 
waivers  may  be  granted  by  the  Attorney 
General  only  upon  tlie  request  of  an  in- 
terested agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  If  it  is  found 
that  the  granting  ot  such  waiver  is  in 
the  public  interest.  This  provision  of 
the  law  has  been  somewhat  extended 
through  administrative  interpretation  so 
that  on  rather  rare  occasions  waivers 
are  granted  in  order  to  avoid  extreme 
hardship  which  might  be  caused  by  the 
EX  visitor's  enforced  departure  from  this 
country. 

Both  before  and  after  the  enactment 
of  the  act  of  June  4  1956.  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  not  looked  with 
favor  upon  private  relief  legislation  af- 
fecting EX  visitors.  Its  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  the  international  educational 
exchange  program  was,  of  course,  quite 
obvious  to  us.  However,  when  in  a  par- 
ticular case  a  very  strong  showing  of 
equities  was  made  to  the  committee,  a 
Senate  bill  admitting  an  EX  visitor  for 
permanent  residence  passed  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  On  June  3,  1955,  the 
President  returned  the  bill,  refusing  to 
approve  it  and  sending  a  veto  message 
containing  this  paragraph: 

All  of  the  exchange  programs  are  founded 
upon  good  faith.  We  can  maintain  them  as 
effective  Instrumenta  for  promoting  inter- 
national understanding  and  good  will  only 
if  we  Insist  that  the  paitlcipants  honor  their 
commitments  to  observe  the  conditions  of 
the  exchange  in  the  same  way  that  they  ex- 


pect the  United  States  to  honor  its  obliga- 
tions to  them.  On  the  one  hand,  exchange 
aliens  must  return  to  the  country  from 
which  they  came.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  must  not  permit  either  imme- 
diate reentry  or  other  evasion  of  the  return 
rule.  Otherwise,  the  countries  from  which 
our  exchange  visitors  come  will  realize  little 
or  no  benefit  from  the  training  and  experi- 
ence received  In  the  United  States,  and  we 
shall  fall  to  promote  good  will  toward  and 
better  understanding  of  oiu-  way  of  life. 

Soon  after  this  veto  message  was  re- 
ceived, three  Senators  served  notice  that 
in  an  effort  to  protect  the  international 
educational  exchange  program,  they  in- 
tend to  object  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  every  private  bill  under  which  an  EX 
visitor  would  obtain  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  immigration  legislation 
shares  the  views  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  the  sentiments  voiced  in 
the  Senate.  My  colleagues  have  author- 
ized me  to  state  that  it  remains  our 
policy  not  to  act  favorably  on  private 
legislation  of  this  type.  I  believe  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  inform  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  under  this  policy,  private 
legislation  affecting  the  immigrant 
status  of  exchange  personnel  will  not  be 
favorably  reported  to  the  parent  com- 
mittee. Consequently,  the  introduction 
of  such  legislation  would  seem  not  to 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  all  that  existing  statutes  require  is 
that  the  EX  visitor  spend  not  more  than 
2  years,  in  his  own  country  preferably, 
or  in  another  coor>erating  country,  and 
that  he  thus  comply  with  a  simple  moral 
obligation  to  have  his  countnrmen  bene- 
fit from  the  experience  and  education  he 
acquired  in  the  United  States.  Is  not 
this  a  truly  minimum  requirement? 
And  I  am  sure  that  compliance  with  this 
most  sensible  injunction  could  not  pos- 
sibly cause  undue  hardship  to  anyone. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  various  American  institutions,  firms, 
corjxjrations.  and  even  individuals  who 
desire  to  secure  the  services  of  the  skilled 
alien  for  themselves,  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  this  benefit  for  more  than  ap- 
proximately 2  years.  The  enactment  of 
the  so-called  Walter-McCarran  Act,  with 
its  section  203(a),  under  which  first 
preference  is  granted  to  highly  skilled 
individuals  whose  services  are  needed  in 
the  United  States,  made  the  admission 
of  the  highly  skilled  alien  much  easier 
than  was  the  case  under  the  law  pre- 
viously in  effect.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  return  of  the  EX  visitor  upon  his 
compliance  with  the  2  years'  foreign  resi- 
dence requirements,  any  American  insti- 
tution of  learning,  a  hospital,  a  labora- 
tory, even  a  private  firm  or  an  individual, 
could  file  with  the  nearest  oflBce  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
an  application  Form  1-129,  under  which 
such  alien,  and  the  members  of  his  im- 
mediate family,  are  granted  first  prefer- 
ence status  under  the  immigration  quota 
to  which  they  are  chargeable.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  such  first 
preference  immigrant  visas  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  alien  so  classified  and  for  his 
spouse  and  children,  if  any,  by  the  time 


he  Is  eligible  to  return  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence.  Upon 
making  an  entry  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, he  will  be  eligible  for  naturaliza- 
tion after  complying  with  the  other 
requirements  of  title  III  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  I  have  to  add 
to  this  explanation  one  note  of  warning 
to  the  EIX  visitors.  I  am  informed  by 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
that  a  considerable  number  of  EX  visitors 
file  applications  for  a  waiver  Oi  the  2 
years'  foreign  residence  requirements  of 
Public  Law  555  of  the  84th  Congress  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  their  services 
are  needed  in  the  United  States  but  on 
the  ground  that  they  married  United 
States  citizens  and  on  many  occasions 
had  even  a  child,  or  children,  born  in  the 
United  States. 

As  I  said  before,  very  few  administra- 
tive waivers  are  granted  and  here  again 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  agrees 
with  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
State  refusing  to  recognize  that  hard- 
ship would  ensue  in  the  event  that  the 
American  spouse,  with  or  without  chil- 
dren, would  have  to  spend  2  years  abroad 
or  that  there  will  be  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  separation  involved.  The  warn- 
ing I  wish  to  give  to  all  concerned  is  that 
under  existing  regulations,  the  filing  of 
an  application  for  a  waiver  under  Public 
Law  555  of  the  84th  Congress  automati- 
cally terminates  the  applicant's  ex- 
change visitor's  status  in  this  country, 
inasmuch  as  he  obviously  states  his  in- 
tention to  remain  in  the  United  States 
permanently  and  therefore  cannot  be 
regarded  any  more  as  a  lx)na  fide  EX 
visitor.  It  is  most  important  therefore 
that  a  great  deal  of  thought  be  given  by 
everyone  before  such  application  is  filed. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  readily  recognize  and  share  our  mo- 
tives in  dealing  with  the  exchange  per- 
sonnel's immigration  problems.  We  sim- 
ply refuse  to  contribute  to  the  break- 
down of  a  most  useful  program  which 
would  continue  to  bring  us  important 
moral  and  material  profits  only  if  our 
investment  in  it  is  well  protected. 


ask 
re- 


ABUSE   OF  THE   PASSPORT 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr.    SELDEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
unanimous  consent  to   extend   my 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  attack  on 
the  United  States  made  by  an  American 
Communist  at  the  21st  Russian  Com- 
munist Party  Congress. 

On  February  2.  James  Jackson,  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  told  the  Soviet  Congress : 

If  President  Elsenhower  could  also  say.  as 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  did  In  his  report,  that  In 
the  United  States  there  is  not  a  single  politi- 
cal prisoner,  then  many  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist and  workers  movement  of  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  be  present  here  and 
to  greet  the  delegates  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  stands  more 
strongly  for  free  speech  than  I  do.    I 
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think  our  system  Is  so  strong  that  It  can 
withstand  any  oral  brickbats  thrown  at 
it.  I  believe  our  diplomacy  is  effective 
enough  so  that  we  can  take  in  our  stride 
spoken  criticism  of  our  foreign  policy  by 
American  Communists  who  travel 
abroad. 

But  I  i>oint  out  to  the  House  that  this 
American,  Jackson,  addressed  a  Soviet 
body — the  Soviet  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress— that  supposedly  sets  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party,  and  hence  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, policies.  In  1933  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment was  recognized  on  the  basis  of 
formal  agreement  by  its  Foreign  Minister 
that  there  would  be  no  Moscow  directed, 
or  assisted.  Communist  activity  in  the 
United  States. 

Yet  here  is  an  American  Communist — 
James  Jackson — who  has  the  insolence 
publicly  to  report  in  Moscow  that  the 
American  Communist  Party  "takes  part 
in  the  daily  fight  to  improve  workers." 

How  did  this  American  speaker  to  the 
Soviet  Party  Congress  get  to  Moscow? 
James  Jackson  traveled  on  a  valid  United 
States  passport.  He  was  thus  entitled 
to  the  aid  of  American  officials  overseas 
and  to  good  treatment  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Our  Secretary  of  State  was 
unable,  as  the  result  of  two  Supreme 
Court  decisions  handed  down  last  June, 
to  deny  a  passport  to  Jackson  and  conse- 
quently to  keep  him  from  wrapping  him- 
self in  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag. 

Does  any  Member  of  this  House  favor 
giving  a  passport  to  a  man  so  that  he  can 
attack  the  United  States  before  a  foreign 
policymaking  body?  Does  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  favor  letting  Ameri- 
can Communists  travel  abroad  who  serve 
the  Soviet  Union  as  espionage  agents, 
couriers,  or  saboteurs? 

Civil  liberties  are  not  involved  here. 
Neither  are  the  rights  of  ordinary  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  hold  and  expound  un- 
orthodox beliefs.  Subversion  is  in- 
volved. Our  officials  are  compelled  to- 
day to  give  passports  not  only  to  the 
Jacksons  but  to  Americans  who  have 
acted  as  Communist  couriers  and  to 
Americans  who  have  played  a  part  in 
the  theft  of  our  secrets. 

No  other  government  does  this.  We 
properly  do  things  in  the  field  of  human 
liberty  that  most  other  goverrunents  do 
not.  But  not  things  that  are  plainly 
idiotic.  No  responsible  government 
assists  those  who  would  destroy  it,  par- 
ticularly a  government  with  a  democratic 
and  equitable  system  which  protects  hu- 
man liberties  under  a  system  of  law. 

James  Jackson  did  not  tell  the  Soviet 
meeting  how  many  American  Commu- 
nists have  seized  upon  the  legal  protec- 
tion of  the  fifth  amendment.  He  did  not 
say  that  anyone  who  is  in  jail  in  the 
United  States  is  there  by  due  legal  proc- 
e.ss.  He  did  not  say  that  many  Com- 
munists are  at  liberty  because  of  this 
process.  That  would  not  serve  the  Soviet 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  Jackson,  other  persons 
with  known  records  of  Communist  affili- 
ations have  received  passports  since  last 
June  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  under  existing  law.  has  no  author- 
ity to  deny  passports  to  members  of  the 


Communist  Party.  Also,  I  have  been 
informed  that  a  deluge  of  people  with 
records  of  Communist  affiliations  have 
applied  for  passports  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  of  June  last  and  that 
applications  are  still  flowing  in. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
made  it  clear  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  last  July  that  quick  action  is 
necessary  to  protect  us  from  this  danger. 
The  following  month,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopted,  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  a  measure  that  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  State,  subject  to  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  review,  the  necessary 
autliority  to  deny  passports  to  members 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Due  to  the 
last  minute  adjournment  rush,  this  leg- 
islation was  not  considered  by  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  have  introduced  a  measure  (H.R.  55) 
dealing  with  this  matter,  which  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  that  was  pa.s.sed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  August. 
I  trust  that  early  action  will  be  taken  on 
this  legislation  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  order  to  close  a  serious  breach 
in  our  defenses. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AT  AGE  60 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
speaking  to  you  today  in  support  of  my 
bill,  H.R.  1955.  to  make  full  social  se- 
curity insurance  benefits  available  to 
men  and  women  at  age  60. 

In  doing  so,  I  am  urging  Congress  to 
take  a  hard  and  realistic  look  at  our  so- 
cial-security legislation,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  has  not  perhaps  become 
obsolete  in  view  of  today's  needs. 

This  is  not  a  bill  to  condemn  our  older 
citizens  to  statutory  senility  at  age  60. 
It  is  ^  bill  to  enable  them  to  look  toward 
their  later  years  with  some  degree  of 
confidence,  to  take  some  of  the  terrible 
anxiety  out  of  the  aging  process. 

The  fact  is  that  many  workers  are  be- 
ing forced  into  retirement,  usually 
against  their  will,  long  before  they  reach 
age  65.  The  present  social  security  age 
requirement  makes  no  allowance  for  this 
problem.  Social-security  insurance  ben- 
eficiaries must  wait  until  they  are  65  to 
receive  payments,  even  though  they  have 
actually  had  to  retire  several  years  be- 
fore. I  say  they  "had  to  retire"  advis- 
edly, because  this  is  what  has  happened 
in  most  cases.  Statistics  will  bear  me  out 
on  this.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration made  a  survey  in  1951,  which  re- 
sulted in  this  important  finding:  Only 
about  5  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  re- 
tired voluntarily  while  in  good  health 
to  enjoy  their  leisure.  The  rest  had  lost 
or  quit  their  jobs  for  reasons  largely  be- 
yond their  control.  More  than  half  the 
retired  workers  receiving  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits  quit  their  jobs,  but  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  did  so  be- 
cause of  poor  health.  Persons  who  quit 
for  health  reasons,  added  to  those  who 
were  forced  to  retire  because  they  had 


lost  their  Jobs,  brought  to  more  than 
four-fifths  the  proportion  of  beneflclarlea 
who  had  been  forced  into  retirement. 

Consider  the  plight  of  the  older  worker 
who  finds  himself  on  today's  job  market. 
There  is  a  lot  of  pious  talk,  in  govern- 
ment and  outside,  about  how  much  these 
people  can  still  contribute  to  our  produc- 
tivity. This  is  unquestionably  true. 
Many  of  our  people  at  age  60  are  com- 
pletely free  of  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
illness,  and  most  others  are  still  capable 
of  performing  some  useful  work.  But 
try  to  convince  the  employer  of  this. 
The  Federal  Government  is  trying  to 
make  some  headway  in  behalf  of  the 
older  jobseeker.  an  effort  I  heartily  en- 
dorse. There  is  no  question,  however, 
that  increasing  age  is  still  accompanied 
by  an  insurmountable  barrier  of  discrim- 
ination. Many  employers  simply  refuse 
to  hire  men  and  women  who  are  ap- 
proaching old  age.  or  even  Uiose  who 
are  in  their  active  middle  years. 

Let  us  look  at  some  statistics,  released 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1956  after 
a  seven-area  survey  of  the  older  worker 
in  the  labor  market.  This  report  showed 
that  while  workers  45  years  of  age  and 
over  comprised  40  percent  of  the  job- 
seekers  in  the  seven  areas,  they  obtained 
only  22  percent  of  the  jobs  filled  by 
employers  during  the  year  under  study. 
Both  men  and  women  encountered  simi- 
lar difficulties.  Men  of  45  or  older,  repre- 
senting more  than  two-fifths  of  all  male 
jobseekers,  received  less  than  one-fourth 
of  all  the  jobs  filled  by  men.  Women  in 
the  same  age  group  comprised  one-third 
of  the  female  unemployed,  and  received 
only  about  one-sixth  of  the  openings 
given  to  women. 

This  discrimination  can  come  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone.  It  is  only  nece.ssary 
to  glance  through  the  classified  ads  of 
any  of  our  newspapers,  to  find  that  age 
restrictions  are  listed  openly  by  many 
employers. 

Even  when  facing  job  discrimination, 
many  older  workers  continue  somehow 
to  earn  a  decent  living.  The  average 
age  at  which  men  actually  leave  their 
jobs  and  apply  for  benefits  is  over  68.  al- 
thoufrh  social  .security  benefits  can  be 
collected  at  age  65.  The  people  we  need 
to  think  about  now  are  those  who,  be- 
cau.se  of  advancing  years,  are  not  able 
to  find  work  at  all,  or  who  can  find  only 
part-time,  temporary,  or  low-paying 
work  which  does  not  a.s.sure  them  of  even 
a  subsistence  income.  The?;e  people  can 
and  will  continue  to  work  whenever  pos- 
sible. But  when  part-time  employment 
fails  to  bring  in  enough,  or  bad  times 
lead  to  unemployment,  or  infirmity  de- 
stroys their  earning  power,  they  should 
be  able  to  look  somewhere  for  a.^sistance. 

There  is  no  need  to  make  them  charity 
cases— an  expensive,  demoralizing,  un- 
imaginative, and  totally  unsatisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem.  Certainly  most 
of  our  older  workers,  who  have  known  the 
dignity  that  comes  with  being  self-sup- 
porting, do  not  care  to  be  thrust  sud- 
denly into  a  position  of  complete  de- 
pendence on  outside  support.  It  makes 
much  more  sense  to  allow  them  to  draw 
upon  their  share  of  social  security  in- 
surance benefits,  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed, at  a  time  when  they  need  them. 


We  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  need  to  solve  some  of  our  most 
pressing  social  problems.  We  are  taking 
steps  to  provide  lnexi)ensive  housing  for 
tho^e  who  need  it,  as  well  as  adequate 
medical  care.  But  for  a  large  group  of 
people  who  are  under  age  65,  and  who 
are  facing  compulsorj'  retirement,  we  are 
doing  very  little,  inceed.  It  is  fine  to 
toll  them  that  they  can  look  forward  to 
Kome  degree  of  security  when  they  reach 
the  magical  age  of  65.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  this  promise  is  worth  very 
little  when  the  years  oefore  must  be  ones 
of  destitution  and  privation. 

If  we  sincerely  ho))e  to  solve  .•:ome  of 
our  society's  greatest  ills,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  approach  them  haphazardly.  A 
patchwork  job,  which  fails  to  provide  for 
great  areas  of  need,  must  be  corrected. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  own  mind 
that  a  measure  lowering  the  retirement 
a':e  to  60  would  be  a  major  step  in  devel- 
oping a  sensible  and  comprehen.sive  so- 
cial security  program 

What  I  am  urring  is  not  new  to  you. 
Many  others,  including  myself,  have  pre- 
viously endorsed  legislation  along  these 
very  same  lines.  But  no  positive  steps 
have  been  taken,  and  the  suffering  of  our 
older  citizens  has  continued  to  mount. 
I  think  time  is  running  out.  Generous 
thoughts  must  give  way  to  action.  There 
may  have  been  p  time  when  we  could  af- 
ford to  procrastinate,  but  in  view  of  the 
rnpidly  expanding  number  of  older  peo- 
ple in  our  country,  this  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. What  we  have  today  is  an  aging, 
largely  urban  populiiLion,  struueling  to 
survive  the  dislocations  and  complexities 
resulting  from  a  f  rowing,  expanding 
economy.  If  we  arc  to  save  our  olc'er 
men  and  women  frcm  disease  and  de- 
s;-.air,  we  mu.st  he'p  them  in  this  strug- 
gle.   And  we  mu.-^t  help  them  now. 


ONE  HUNDRFDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  FOUNDING  OP  LANSING, 
MICH. 

Mr.  CH.AMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revii;e  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  1959,  the  city  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  com- 
memorates Its  100th  anniversary. 

In  a  young  country  like  the  United 
States,  a  100th  anniversary  is  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  history  of  any 
city. 

But  the  centennial  of  a  capital  city 
of  one  of  America  s  greatest  industrial 
States  has  particular  significance.  It  is 
a  reminder  of  how  the  industry  of  our 
country  has  in  .^uch  a  short  time  brought 
the  United  States  into  world  leadership. 

It  is  a  time  not  only  for  the  city  to 
be  proud,  but  for  the  State  and  the  coun- 
try to  be  proud.  It  is  even  a  time  for 
them  all  to  boast  and  brag  a  little  of 
what  Lansing's  accomplishments  mean 
in  the  State.  National,  and  world  picture. 

We  are  highlighting  these  achieve- 
ments in  Michigan's  capital  with  a 
4 -month  centennial  celebration  begin- 


ning with  the  dedication  ceremonies  on 
February  16,  and  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  any  of  my  colleagues  attend  these 
programs  as  my  guest. 

Climaxing  the  events  to  be  staged  in 
conjunction  with  the  centennial  pro- 
gram durin?  the  month  of  May  will  be 
a  century  of  music,  a  history  of  trans- 
portation parade,  and  a  transportation 
and  industrial  show,  and  in  June  an 
outdoor  historical  spectacular.  Before 
these  highli'zhtcd  events  will  be  others 
equally  as  significant,  including  a  cen- 
tenniril  fashion  .'^how,  tree  planting,  ball, 
antique  show,  and  many  other  special 
events. 

The  Po.":t  Office  Department  has  given 
a  special  cancellation  to  the  city  of  Lai  - 
sin '4  to  te  used  during  the  centennial. 
As  the  ConRres.sman  who  proudly  repre- 
sents the  Sixth  District  of  Michigan 
which  includes  the  ciiy  of  Lansing.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  i.'su- 
an':e  of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
n;  morate  ihe  city's  100. li  anniversary. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port this  legislation,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  will  give  it  their  early  and 
favorable  consideration. 


SOVIET  MILITARY  AUTHORITIES  IN 

GERMANY 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for  5 
minutes,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2  days 
earlier  this  week  the  Soviet  military  au- 
thorities in  Germany,  in  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  all  legal  or  moral  rights,  held 
up  a  U.S.  Army  convoy  at  Marienborn 
checkpoint  inside  East  Germany. 

This  convoy,  on  its  way  from  free 
Berlin  to  West  Germany,  was  traveling 
on  the  Autobahn  to  which  our  military 
veliicles  are  supposed  to  have  free  ac- 
cess. The  convoy  was  delayed  because 
the  Soviets  insisted  on  the  right  to  in- 
spect the  cargo,  a  right  they  have  never 
had. 

It  is  clear  to  all  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  was  another  effort  of  the  Com- 
munists to  throw  the  Western  World 
off  its  guard  and  to  weaken  our  position 
in  any  forthcoming  talks  on  the  Berlin 
and  German  situations. 

We  in  the  West  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  tactics  of  threat  and  black- 
mail which  the  Bolshevists  have  always 
used  to  accomplish  their  ends.  We  know 
that  we  must  withstand  such  pressures 
with  iron  nerves  and  unflinching  de- 
termination. 

Our  diplomats  and  top  military  lead- 
ers, well  experienced  in  dealing  with 
Communist  threats  and  pressures,  know 
how  to  react  to  such  situations.  But  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  today  to  the  one  individual  in  this 
week's  crisis  who  had  to  bear,  most  di- 
rectly, the  tremendous  Communist 
pressure. 

That  individual  was  Cpl.  Richard  C. 
Masiero,  of  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  one 


of  my  constituents.  As  the  man  In 
charge  of  the  covoy  held  at  Marienborn, 
Corporal  Masiero  had  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility. He  was  under  the  strictest 
orders  to  show  the  Soviet  officials  the 
manifest  orders,  but  not  to  let  them  in- 
spect the  cargo.  He  had  to  see  to  it  that 
these  orders  were  scrupulously  carried 
out.  He  had  to  be  polite  but  firm  with 
the  Red  army  officials,  taking  care  not 
to  mr;ke  any  chance  remarks  which 
might  cause  a  serious  incident.  It  is 
clear  that  Corporal  Masiero,  as  he  and 
his  men  waited  for  many  long  hours  be- 
fore their  release,  was  in  an  extremely 
delicate  posit'on,  a  position  requiring  the 
ulmcst  in  courage,  patience  and  careful 
beiiavjor. 

Corporal  Masiero  discharged  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  very  finest  manner, 
bringing  credit  on  himself,  his  family 
and  the  U.S.  Army.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  \^ith  this  young  man,  and  I 
had  the  greatest  confidence  that  he 
would  successfully  handle  himself  in  that 
precarious  situation. 

We  are  all  tremendously  relieved,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  convoy  has  been  re- 
leased. But  I  think  that  all  of  us  must 
lork  with  the  utmost  concern  on  what 
is  happening  in  Germany.  The  present 
interference  with  American  convoj's  re- 
calls the  same  tactics,  employed  by  the 
Soviets  before  they  imposed  the  blockade 
in  1918. 

In  the  months  ahead  our  country  and 
the  other  Western  allies  are  going  to  be 
subjected  to  tremendous  pressure  to  re- 
linquish our  rights  of  free  access  to 
Berlin.  The  Soviets,  through  tactics  of 
alternating  threat  and  cajolery,  will  try 
to  make  us  abandon  our  position  in  free 
Berlin.  We  will  be  threatened  with 
atomic  war  if  we  resist,  and  offered  the 
su?ar  pill  of  a  U.N. -supervised  free  city 
of  West  Berlin  if  we  acquiesce. 

The  purpose  of  these  Soviet  maneuvers 
is  clear.  Once  the  Western  allies  have 
been  ousted  from  Berlin,  the  Soviets  will 
be  in  a  position  to  take  over  that  city 
and  incorporate  it  in  their  puppet  state 
of  East  Germany.  If  they  succeed  in  this 
venture,  the  2.200,000  inhabitants  of 
West  Berlin  will  lose  their  freedom  and 
be  consigned  to  Communist  tyranny. 
The  firm  anti-Communist  stand  of  West 
Germany  will  be  weakened,  and  the  en- 
tire North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
will  be  undermined— perhaps  fatally. 
The  Communists  will  have  won  a  de- 
cisive victory  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  feclinr;  that 
our  entire  Nation  is  facing  this  impend- 
ing crisis  with  little  appreciation  of  the 
trying  times  which  lie  ahead.  Our  na- 
tional mettle  may  be  tried  to  the  utmost. 

What  we  must  hope  for  in  the  montlis 
ahead  is  that  all  of  us  will  demonstrate 
the  same  courage,  calmness,  and  resolve 
so  well  demonstrated  by  Corporal 
Masiero  and  his  men  at  the  isolated 
checkpoint  in  East  Germany  earlier  this 
week. 

BRILLIANT  AND  COLORFUL  LOUISI- 
ANA MARDI  GRAS  BALL  IN  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WillisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Mardi 
Gras  time  again  in  Louisiana  and  also  in 
Washington  where  the  annual  Mardi 
Gras  Ball  presented  by  the  Louisiana 
State  Society  here  will  be  staged  tomor- 
row, Friday  night.  February  6.  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 

This  brilliant  and  colorful  event  is  en- 
Joyed  by  hundreds  of  persons  each  year, 
including  many  visitors  from  Louisiana. 
Honoring  the  States  sweetpotato  indus- 
try, the  1959  ball  will  b?  the  occasion  for 
a  pageant  in  which  the  king,  queen, 
festival  queens,  maids,  and  escorts  will 
form  the  royal  court.  The  king  will  be 
Dr.  Julian  C.  Miller,  head  of  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  Horticulture  Re- 
search Department  and  specialist  in  the 
development  of  the  famed  Louisiana  yam 
as  this  delicious  sweetpotato  is  popu- 
larly known.  The  queen  will  be  Miss 
Linda  Guidry,  of  Opelousas,  who  is  also 
the  1953  queen  of  the  Yambilee  held  each 
year  in  that  city.  She  will  be  prcocnted 
by  Hon.  Lyndon  Jounson,  majciity 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  festival  queens  to  be  prescntod 
during  the  ball,  their  home  addresses, 
and  the  festivals  over  which  they  reign, 
are: 

Miss  Gloria  Allen,  Leesville,  Holiday  in 
Dixie  Festival,  Shreveport. 

Miss  Linda  Lou  AlL-n,  Springhill, 
Peach  Festival,  Ruston. 

Miss  Sally  Bisso.  New  Orleans,  New 
Orleans  Spirit  of  Mardi  Gras,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Mis."?  Catherine  Bush.  Bogalusa.  Amer- 
ican Lcaion  Festival,  Bop.alusa. 

Mi.ss  Carolyn  Ann  Cherry,  Frrnklin, 
International  Ri:e  Festival.  Crowley. 

Miss  Ann  Gi^-rdano.  Morgan  City, 
Shrimp  Festival.  Morgan  City. 

Miss  Linda  Guidry,  Opelousas,  Yam- 
bilee, Opelou.sas. 

Mi.ss  Judy  Handel,  Houma,  Fur  Fes- 
tival. Ca:n?ron. 

M'  s  licirbara  Jonn  Hn-den.  Kent- 
wood,  Florida  Pari.siies  Festival,  Kent- 
wood. 

M'r:.'?  S.anda  Haves.  Lafayette.  Louisi- 
ana Gulf  C-.-st  Oil  Fe."tival.  Lafayette. 
Mir.s    Charlotte    Hayman,     Bogalusa, 
Ro.se  Festival,  Bogalusa. 

Miss  Patricia  Ann  Healy,  Covington, 
Tuncc  Blo.'-.som  Festival,  Covington. 

Miss  LilK.in  Hewcll,  New  Iberia.  Del- 
cambre  Fisliing  Indu:Ury  Festival  Del- 
cam  bie. 

Miss  Jo  Ann  Plyde,  Robeit,  Louisiana 
Mirkct  Poultry  Show,  Ale.xandria. 

Miss  Joan  LaBorde,  Marksville.  Lou- 
isiana Livcf-tock  and  Pasture  Festival 
Mai'ksville. 

Miss  Marcy  Lanca.stcr.  New  Roads 
Louisiana  Suaar  Cane  Festival  New 
Iberia. 

Mi.ss  Raedonna  Lantz,  Egan,  Louisi- 
ana Farm  Bureau  Federation  Festival 
Elton  Rouge. 

Mi.ss  Pauline  Lasserre.  Lafayette. 
Southwest  Louisiana  Mardi  Gras  Lafa- 
yette. 

Miss  Phylis  LeBlanc.  Delcambre  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America,  Baton  Rouge. 


Miss  Sanda  Lynn  Lemoine,  Ville  Plat- 
te, Cotton  Festival.  Ville  Platte. 

Miss  Gladys  Mestayer.  New  Iberia, 
Louisiana  Dairy  Festival,  Abbeville. 

Miss  Tommie  Jean  Rayburn.  Bo- 
galusa. Louisiana  Paper  Festival,  Bo- 
galusa. 

Miss  Linda  Marie  Sullivan,  Buras, 
Louisiana  Orange  Festival. 

Miss  Sallye  Ann  Sumlin,  Delhi,  North 
Louisiana  Delta  Festival.  Bastrop. 

Miss  Camille  Woodall,  Oakdale,  For- 
est Festival.  Winnfield.  ^ 

The  maids,  or  ladies  of  the  court,  are 
MLss  Mary  Ann  Basnight,  Silver  Sprin'.:, 
Md.;  Mi.ss  Elizabeth  Beyt,  St.  Martinville, 
La.;  Miss  Corinne  Bcggs.  New  Orleans.; 
Miss  Nina  Claire  Breaux,  Carencro.  La.; 
Miss  Judith  Rebecca  Fletcher,  Alexan- 
dria, La.;  Miss  Sandra  Lynn  Girouard, 
Kaplan,  La.;  Miss  Tony  Landry,  New 
Iberia.  La.:  Miss  Susan  Virginia  Phillips. 
Lafayette,  La.;  Mi-^s  Lynn  Prescott.  Be- 
thesda.  Md. ;  and  Miss  May  Dol  Tinslcy. 
Point  a  la  Hache,  La. 

Also  to  be  presented  will  be  Miss 
US. A.,  Miss  Arlene  Howell,  of  Bossier, 
City,  La.,  appearing  through  courtesy  of 
Warner  Bros.  Pictures;  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Coit,  of  Newellton.  champion  yam 
cook  of  Louisiana. 

Louisiana's  senior  Senator  Allen  J. 
E'LENLER  is  chairman  of  this  year's 
Mardi  Gras  Ball,  with  President  Felix 
M.  (Dan*  Broussard.  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Society,  in  general  charge  of  ar- 
rangements, and  United  States  Senator 
RussLLL  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana,  directing 
the  Krewe  of  approximately  75  costumed 
and  masked  funmakers  who  contribute 
much  to  the  merriment  and  gayety  of  the 
event. 

Members  of  the  king's  committee,  from 
Louisiana,  are  R.  J.  Castille.  Lafayette, 
clmirman;  J,  J.  Arceneaux.  Opelousas; 
A.  D.  Miller,  Lafayette;  State  Senator 
G.  A.  Ackal,  New  Iberia;  A.  A.  Gonsou- 
Im,  Sunset;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Knox, 
Lafayette;  and  Robert  Pottit,  Larayette. 

Prominent  Louisianians  who  will  es- 
cort the  ladies  of  the  court  include  Lt. 
Gov.  Lether  Frazer,  Warren  Rabb.  Ham 
Richardson,  Paul  Wooton.  Bobby  Baker, 
D;-.  G.  A.  Ackal.  J.  J.  Arceneaux.  A.  D.' 
Miller.  George  Pettit,  and  Milton  Knox. 
Coach  r-aul  Deitzel.  of  Louisiana  State 
U.iiversity,  will  escort  Mi.ss  Howell,  and 
Billy  Cannon  will  be  the  escort  of  Miss 
Coit. 

Several  young  men  from  Louisiana 
attending  .school  in  Washington  or  as- 
signed to  the  militaiy  service  in  thLs 
area  will  be  among  the  escorts  of  the 
festival  queens. 

Among  the  many  visitors  to  Wa.sh- 
ington  to  attend  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball 
from  my  congressional  di-trict.  are  Mr 
Eranan  Beyt.  kinu;  of  the  Louisiana 
Su'-.ar  Festival,  and  Mrs.  Beyt;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Mestayer,  New  Iberia,  par- 
ents of  the  queen  of  the  Louisiana  Dairv 
Festival;  Dr.  G.  A.  Ackal,  State  senator 
New  Iberia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Knox' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Hayes,  and  Jack 
Francisco,  all  of  Lafayette;  Mayor  Roy 
Thenot,  of  Abbeville;  Benny  Blakeman 
clerk  of  court,  of  St.  Maiy  Parish,  and 
Jimmie  Willis,  of  St.  Martinville. 

Other  events,  in  connection  with  the 
Mardi  Gras  observance,  were  the  king's 
reception  at  the  Sheraton  Park,  a  din- 


ner and  prorram  in  the  blue  room  of 
the  Shoreham  Hotel,  and  a  luncheon  in 
the  former  US.  Supreme  Court  quarters 
in  the  Capitol. 


DISASTROUS  AIRPLANE  CRASH 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

'i  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
ju;>t  finished  ."^endinT  notes  of  sympathy 
to  the  famili'vs  of  three  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  lorA  their  lives  in  the  di.sastroua 
crash  day  before  yesterday  of  an  Amer- 
ican Airlines  plane  at  the  LaGuardla 
Airport.  The  names  of  the  victims  arc: 
Edward  N.  Benjamin,  1155  Park  Avenue. 
John  A  Hermann.  9.')5  Park  Avenue,  and 
Peter  Kefalas,  215  West  34th  Street— all 
of  New  York  City. 

The  tra"edy  and  heartbreak  of  this 
event  arc  un.-peakable  One  of  those 
killed  was  Edvard  N.  Ben.:amin.  known 
to  me  chiefly  by  reputation  as  a  young 
lawyer,  a  m-mlcr  of  a  lead  iv-  law  firm, 
and  a  promi.-inn  leader  of  tlie  commu- 
nity. To  hi<-  v.  idow  and  his  children,  and 
to  the  families  of  John  Hermann  and 
Peter  Kefalas.  vo  the  sympathy  of  the 
entire  community. 

The  rc=t  (if  the  cot;ntry  has  suffered 
indescribable  lo.'.scs  in  the  jamc  manner. 

I  am  aw.ire  and  appreciative  of  the 
record  of  American  Airlines  for  safety. 
Neverthele.-s.  I  deem  it  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congre:-s-;  to  .>^ec  to  it  that  the  exam- 
ination of  th.e  cra^h,  the  circumstances, 
and  the  reasons  are  fully  and  publicly 
explored. 


INTER-AMERTC.'^.N  RELATIONSHIPS 
The  SPE  '.KFI?.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida   I  Mr.   SiKEsi    IS   recognized   for   30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  penc  (i  of  h.story  when  economic 
vision  is  nef^d^d  as  never  before.  The 
age-old  concept  of  national  self- 
sufTiCioncy  is  out-of-date.  Our  modern 
needs  are  so  all-comprehensive  that  we 
must  have  clu.e  ties  with  the  countries 
in  the  whole  world,  especially  countries 
in  ou:  own  hemisphere.  Our  progress 
and  .-^aiety  in  the  We.stern  World  can  only 
be  found  in  genuine  partnership  by  com- 
bining our  resources  and  sharing  them 
for  bvtter  living  in  many  fields. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  our  West- 
ern Hemisphere  relations  concerns  the 
enlightened  longrun  self-interest  which 
our  countries  have  usually  demonstrated 
in  their  international  relationships. 
Never  before  have  we  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  had  such  a  growing  oppor- 
tunity for  con.solidating  our  hemispheric 
solidarity  by  applying  a  greater  concept 
of  interdependence  to  our  economic  re- 
lationships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  20,  1958  I  ex- 
pressed my  full  support  for  an  Inter- 
American  Bank  before  this  great  body. 
At  that  time  I  was  concerned  over  the 
apparent  lack  of  active  support  being 
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shown  by  the  United  States  for  this  in- 
stitution. However,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  today  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Bank  is  more  than  an 
idea  without  concrete  proposals. 

Since  the  mid-thirties  there  have  been 
demands  for  an  institution  of  this  kind 
which  would  assist  in  promoting  the 
economic  development  and  the  economic 
cooperation  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  The  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  our  next  door  neighbors,  and 
I  feel  they  are  ready  to  accept  their 
responsibility  in  a  coop>erative  effort  for 
solidarity  of  purpose  among  the  Amer- 
icas. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused financial  support  for  the  proposal. 
Recently,  the  policy  of  nonsupport  has 
changed  and  we  now  find  that  the 
United  States  is  presently  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  looking  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  which 
would,  in  the  words  of  the  President, 
"f acihtate  the  flow  of  public  and  private 
capital  for  economic  development  proj- 
ects in  this  hemisphere  and  would  sup- 
plement existing  lending  arrangements." 
Inasmuch  as  these  negotiations  are  now 
in  progress  I  would  not  like  to  prejudice 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  negotiators  or 
inhibit  our  Latin  American  friends  from 
putting  forth  specific  proposals  of  their 
own  by  making  detailed  jiroposals  of  my 
own.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  it  is  both 
timely  and  appropriate  for  me  to  point 
out  certain  aspects  of  such  an  institution 
which  I  hope  will  be  fully  explored  in 
the  creation  of  the  proposed  bank.  I 
also  feel  that  the  American  people  must 
be  kept  aware  of  developments  along 
these  hnes  and  that  they  bt  assured  the 
new  lending  institution  will  not  be  just 
another  segment  of  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, but  that  it  will  be  founded  on 
Democratic  principles  with  all  of  the 
L.itin  American  countries  making  ap- 
preciable contributions  to  its  capital  and 
that  they  take  an  important  role  in  the 
management  of  its  operations.  In  the 
study  I  have  made  of  the  proposal  and 
our  policies,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  see 
a  great  future  for  the  Inter-American 
Bank.  This  contemplates  a  future  not 
dependent  upon  the  sacrifices  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  a  fu- 
ture based  on  sound  principles  of  busi- 
ness principles  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

During  the  negotiations  which  are 
currently  under  way.  it  is  my  hope  that 
all  delegates  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
paramoimt  purpose  of  an  inter-Ameri- 
can Bank  should  be  to  supp>ort  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Latin  America. 
There  are  existing  institutions  which 
have,  of  course,  contributed  importantly 
to  this  function.  The  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment has  assisted  Latin  America  as  one 
part  of  its  total  task  of  assisting  the  re- 
construction and  development  of  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world.  On  the  national 
scale  the  Export-Import  Bsink  has  di- 
rected much  activity  toward  facilitating 
investment  in  Latin  America  where  that 
investment  is  directly  associated  with  the 
export  of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

The  desirability  of  the  new  institution 
in  the  eyes  of  our  nsighbors  is  that  it  will 


concentrate  specifically  on  the  problems 
of  Latin  America.  While  the  stage  of 
economic  development  in  Latin  America 
varies  substantially  from  country  to 
country,  the  development  problems  of 
the  area  have  many  features  in  common. 
All  the  nations  in  Latin  America  have 
passed  the  earliest  stages  of  industriali- 
zation; some  of  them  have  attained  a 
high  degree  of  industrialization,  though 
usually  in  a  relatively  limited  range  of 
goods. 

The  Latin  American  countries  are 
unique  among  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  They  have  a  common 
heritage  and  have  shown  a  real  desire 
for  mutual  cooperation  in  achieving  fur- 
ther economic  progress.  The  proposed 
bank  must  be  built  upon  this  acceptance 
of  the  principles  of  mutual  cooperation. 
With  all  the  member  countries'  contribu- 
tion to  the  capital  of  the  institution  and 
sharing  the  responsibilities  as  lender  and 
borrower,  I  am  confident  a  new  sense  of 
continental  and  hemispheric  solidarity 
will  be  stimulated. 

I  believe  the  new  insitution  must  be 
differentiated  from  existing  institutions 
as  well  in  the  sense  that  the  provision  of 
technical    advice    and    assistance    must 
play  a  more  important  role  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  bank.    As  you  will  recall 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  and  many  others 
have  suggested  that  investment  in  cer- 
tain countries  of  Latin  America  has  lag- 
ged because  investment  proposals  pre- 
sented to  existing  institutions  have  shown 
inadequate  preparation.    The  proposals 
lacked  studies  and  analyses  required  to 
reach  a  sound  judgment  relative  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  operation.    I 
am  referring  to  the  type  of  study  which 
examines  the  availability  and  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  to  be  used  in  a  given 
process  and  the  availability  and  source 
of  necessary  power— the  type  of  study 
which  contains  an  analysis  of  the  po- 
tential  market   and   includes   forecasts 
of    probable   costs   and   selling    prices. 
Studies  of  this  nature  were  frequently 
not  available  simply  because  skilled  per- 
sonnel were  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
potential  borrower.    This  is  an  area  in 
which  I  hope  the  proposed  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank  will  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution.   Such  technical  assistance  will 
open  many  opportunities  for  sound  in- 
vestments which  will  not  only  return  a 
profit  to  the  bank  or  to  the  private  in- 
vestor undertaking  the  project,  but  will 
contribute    in    an    important    way    to 
broadening  the  base  for  further  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  growth  in  many 
areas  of  Central  and  South  America. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
concerned  that  the  new  institution  is  not 
intended  to  supplant  any  existing  lend- 
ing agency  in  this  field.  However,  the 
new  institution  must  seek  the  full  co- 
operation of  these  agencies  in  perform- 
ing its  functions.  Perhaps  even  more 
important,  it  should  seek  to  stimulate  the 
fiow  of  private  investment  capital  into 
Latin  America.  Latin  America  enjoys 
an  extremely  favorably  position  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  American  private  in- 
vestor. Thirty  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
private  investment  throughout  the  world 
is  located  in  Latin  America,  and  in  1957 
alone  the  value  of  these  investments  in- 
creased by  $1,658  millions. 


The  new  institution  will  have  a  vast 
opportunity  to  stimulate  private  capital 
fiow  into  the  Latin  American  countries. 
In  its  early  years  of  operation  it  should 
by  identifying  and  removing  certain  bot- 
tlenecks open  up  profitable  opportunities 
for  the  employment  of  private  capital. 
It  should  also  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  sound  investment  projects  and  per- 
haps add  its  guarantee  to  sound  projects 
in  order  to  give  the  private  investor 
greater  assurance  that  his  capital  will  be 
wisely  used. 

In  considering  the  many  functions  of 
the  proposed  new  bank,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  those  countries  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  the  capacity  to 
repay  foreign  loans  in  a  fully  convertible 
currency.  I  believe,  however,  those  coun- 
tries might  acquire  that  capacity  in  the 
future  if  they  are  given  access  to  capital 
resources  and  apply  them  wisely.  For 
this  reason.  I  would  favor  combining  in 
this  institution  the  power  of  making 
loans  which  would  be  repayable  in  the 
currency  of  the  borrower — referred  to  as 
soft  loans.  Soft  loans  should  be  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  the  total  operations  of 
the  bank  and  must  necessarily  be  han- 
dled in  a  manner  to  prevent  any  impair- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  institution's 
assets.  Funds  for  this  operation  should 
be  kept  separate  from  resources  avail- 
able for  hard  loan  operations  with  all 
countries  participating  contributing  to 
the  resources  for  both  operations.  With 
such  participation,  the  institution  will  be 
truly  inter-American. 

There  have  been  many  differing  views 
about  how  large  this  institution  should 
be.  To  me,  the  size  of  the  institution  is 
secondary.  The  important  thing  is  to 
establish  the  institution  and  put  into 
operation  em  effective  organization  for 
mtcr-American  cooperation.  We  have 
witnessed  in  the  past  a  weakening  of  re- 
lationships with  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  proposed  Inter-Americaoi 
Bank  can  be  a  contributing  force  to  re- 
storing close  contact  and  cooperation 
among  and  with  oxir  neighbors. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  another 
Latin  American  problem  that  has  been 
somewhat  overlooked — namely  a  rise  of 
productivity  commensurate  with  popu- 
lation growth.  The  population  of  Latin 
America  today  is  approximately  equal 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  Her  an- 
nual increase  of  2.5  percent  will  give 
her  a  population  well  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  United  States  by  the  year  2000. 
The  needs  of  this  phenomenally  grow- 
ing population  is  not  being  met  current- 
ly by  its  own  production  and  certainly 
the  needs  of  the  population  by  the  year 
2000  will  not  be  met  unless  its  rate  of 
productivity  is  stepped  up.  We  have 
noted  what  remarkable  results  have 
been  obtained  from  our  investments,  but 
the  sad  fact  remains  that  even  if  our 
investment  were  to  be  doubled,  the  in- 
crease in  productivity  will  not  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation nor  able  to  supply  their  basic 
needs  for  consvimer  goods.  If  our  in- 
vestments are  to  achieve  the  purpose 
envisioned  for  them,  we  must  provide 
the  growing  Latin  American  population 
with  a  rising  per  capita  real  product. 

The  establishment  of  Uie  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank  which  I  have  consistently 
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supported  and  the  Increased  private  In-  in  offices,  warehouses,  stores,  and  work-  New  York  State's  share  of  the  $77 

vestments  which  can  be  expected,  to-  siiops.    Tax  dollars  do  not  grow  on  trees,  billion  budget  will  be  more  than  $7  bU- 

gether  with  the  present  assistance  pro-  How  much  is  a  billion  dollars?    How  Uon  and  California's  share  more  than 

grams  and   Institutions  will   add   great  much  is  $77  billion?  $6  billion. 

momentum  to  the  economic  develop-  A  billion  dollars  is  a  sum  so  enormous  The  share  of  the  2,767.900  people  of 
ment  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  gigantic  that  it  is  beyond  the  com-  my  own  Slate  of  Washington  of  the  $77 
If  this  institution  is  to  be  a  success,  it  prehension  and  understanding  of  any  billion  just  to  keep  the  proposed  budget 
must  seek  to  Inspire  the  confidence  of  man — even  an  Einstein.  Perhaps  the  in  balance  will  be  $1,225,255,000. 
the  private  investment  community  in  average  man  can  better  evaluate  how  Tlie  following  table  prepared  for  me 
the  United  States  and  in  other  capital  much  a  billion  dollars  or  $77  billions  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  shows  the 
countries.  It  must  also  inspire  the  con-  really  are  by  reducing  the  figures  to  a  cost  in  taxes  of  the  $77  billion  budget 
fi  Jence  and  cooperation  of  existing  in-  per  capita  basis.  to  each  of  the  49  States, 
stitutions  working  in  the  same  field.  To  properly  appreciate  the  magnitude  i  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
And.  it  must  never  overlook  the  fact  that  of  present-day  Federal  spcndinu.  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  required 
it  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro-  average  citizen  should  ask  himself  from  each  State  in  order  to  balance 
moting  inter-American  development  and  "How  much  is  a  $77  billion  budtTet  going  this  budu't.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
cooperation  ^  c°st  me  and  cost  my  family?"  that  28  of  the  State.s  will  have  to  con- 
Mr  Speaker  I  am  most  encouraged  '^^^  latest  Federal  census  estimntos  tribute  just  to  get  the  budget  balanced 
with  the  progress  made  toward  establish-  place  the  population  of  the  United  States  more  than  a  billion  dollars  each  in 
ing  the  Inter-American  Bank  since  my  a^  about  176  million.  A  billion  dollars  taxes:  New  York  State  $7  billion;  Call- 
statement  in  August  of  last  year  While  divided  among  that  many^people.  there-  fornia.  more  than  $6  billion,  and  my  own 
much  work  remains  to  be  done,  I  feel  ^^^^'  represents  $5.75  fc<r  every  man.  state  of  Washington  in  excess  of  $1 
we  are  now  approaching  the  time  when  woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation.    Presi-  billion. 

such  an  institution  will  be  a  reality.     I  ^^^^^   Eisenhower's   balanced   budget   of  j  am  also  In.serting  in  the  Record  the 

hope  my  distinguished  colleagues  will  ^'^^  billions  is  77  times  $5.75  or  $442  per  figures  showing  the  cost  to  each  of  the 

join  with  me  in  urging  the  early  ap-  capita  or  about  $1,768  for  every  average  g  counties  in  my  congressional  di-Hrlct. 

proval   of    this    important   institution—  American  family  of  four  persons.  t^g   cost  for   the  332.000   people  of  the 

important   to   the   economical    develop-  ^   asked    the   research   department   of  balanced    budget    which    will    be    $147 

ment  of  our  neighbors,  and  important  ^he  Library  of  Congress  how  much  the  million. 

to  the  mutual  understanding  and  co-  President's  $77  biHion  budget  amounts  j  am  also  inserting  the  names  of  the 

operation   of    all    the    countries    of    the  ^^    P^r    capita.      The    Library    replied,  cities  and  towns  in  my  district  and  the 

Americas.  $442.49   which,   I   think,   because  of   its  p^^  capita  share  of  that  $77  billion. 

-^^-^—^^  source,  can  be  taken  as  near  an  official  jhcn  I  will  further  in  my  sUtement 

AMrTrT?c.  vTTRQTTct  ^"^  rcliablc  figure  of  the  budget's  per  enumerate  the  hidden  taxes   that  are 

uujjoti   ±JAi.AiNCiLKfc.  ViiKfcsUfc*  capita  cost  as  is  obtainable.  beinc  collected  from  the  oeoole  in  order 

BUDGET  BUSTERS  For  the  Federal  Government  to  collect  ^  balance  the  bud^t 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order  in  taxes  just  enough  to  keep  the  $77  bil-  ^Vhen  the  individuals  consider  that  It 

of    the    House,    the    gentleman    from  lion  budget  in  balance  means  an  average  means  $442  for  every  man  woman   and 

Washington    [Mr.   MackJ    is   recognized  cost  per  capita  of  $442.     To  provide  iLs  ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^  United   States,   when 'they 

for  15  minutes.  share  of  that  tax  money  the  people  of  consider  the  cost  to  their  towns  of  this 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak-  »    own  of  1  000  must  dig  up  next  year  ^^^^^^   j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^j,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^y 

er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  $442  000  in  Federal  taxes.    The  people  of  ^.^^^^  ^^^  budcet  balanced  rather  than 

and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  cer-  a.  city  of  10,000  must  make  ^n  annual  ^j.^^  budget  busted 

tain  tables  prepared  by  the  Library  of  contribution   in   Federal   taxes   of   $4.-  i  ,Kr,rv  „f  r.n^...  -.«««n,»,^ 

Congress  and  myself .  420,000,  and  those  of  a  city  of  25.000  ''^"'"  '"^'nuiMoTjan   07^9^91^^^^^^ 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  Population    must    supply    $11,050,000    a  „,  ,  .^      °    '      /     j''  '  f'  ,    ^^    , 

the  reauest  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash  year  in  Federal  taxes  or  almost  $1  mil-  Distribution    of    the    i960    Federal    budget 

ington"  lion  a  month  just  to  keep  the  budget  '""°"«'  '"^  ^'""""^  S'«'" 

There  was  no  oblection.  balanced.  A,.han,»            I  m  thousands] 

Mr.     MACK     of     Washington.       Mr.  To  call  the  $77  billion  balanced  budget     J',^,^/-- ^'ll^Hl 

Speaker,  President  Eisenhower  has  pro-  a     cheapskate     or     a     pennypinching  ArkansasV::;:;;;;::.';;;                  78r438 

posed  a  $77  billion  balanced  budget  for  °^^set   is   to   call   the   average   family     California fl.3i3.979 

the  coming  year  whose   share   of   the   cost   of   that   $77     Colorado... 737,101 

I  note  in  the  newspapers  that  some  of  billion  budget  is  $1,768  a  year  a  cheap-     Connecticut 1,  024.807 

the  President's  balanced  budget  oppo-  skate  family     I  do  not  believe  the  citi-     Delaware....  200.891 

sition    calls    this    $77    billion   balanced  zenis  going  to  like  that  label  pinned  on     District  of   Columbia ,  ^f^.^ff 

budget  unrealistic,  inadequate,  and  un-  ^''^-     ,^^-   -^^^^.t^^,  S^it^^^";.  ^  ^hink    is     FioHda V  «afl  42a 

attainable.     Some  budget  busters  even  going  to  reply  that  $77  billion  is  a  big     f^^^f^ ^' HI  III 

have  denounced  it  as  a  pennypinching  !,"°"S^  budget  for  next  year  and  that  iruSoiV.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.""""    4.375  784 

and  a  cheapskate  budget.  Congress  ought  to  find  a  way  to  live     Indiana. 2  027  048 

How    times    have    changed.      When  "^''^^"^  'f"  .7 '^vf ''^*?.^u  ,v^^^^"'  ^.^"^     ^"^"^ -— :.-    1.248.708 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  proposed  the  ^"'■^'  ^^^^l*^^l*^  ^^^  ^-7  ''i"'^"  fPl""^'"*     *^'*"''''** »36.  309 

Nation's  first   billion   dollar   peacetime  Proposed  by  the  President  should  be  the    Kentucky 1.362,869 

budget  his  was  called   an  extravagant  majcimum  for  the  coming  year.                    i?lf"* " '•^0?^^ 

and    a    spendthrift    budget.      Now.    40  ^^   individual   and   no   business  man     j;^;"f~ ,  tSi' S 

years     later,     when     President    Dwight  '^^^   contmually   year  after  year   spend      MasSuseuV 2  imJS? 

Eisenhower  submits  a  $77  billion  bal-  more  than  his  income  without  ultimately     Michigan. 3  S  J2J 

anced  budget  it  is  called  a  pennypinch-  encountering    financial    disaster.      The     Minnesota ..".'.              i' 493*  404 

ing  and  a  cheapskate  budget.  ^^^^  principal  applies  to  government.        Mississippi '967."  283 

Unfortunately,     too     many     political  what  hack  statu  must  pat                   Missouri 1, 889. 876 

spenders  in  recent  years  have  come  to  I  asked   the  Library  of  Congress  to     vphraJla" """ l^tll 

consider  a  billion  or  a  few  billion  dol-  Inform  me  how  much  the  citizens  of     Nevada    ' ^ta  i45 

lars    as     a    mere    bagatelle,     as    small  each   State  must  pay,  on  a  per  capita  New  HampVhire                                     258' 414 

change  and  as  chicken  feed.    Seemingly,  basis,  to  provide  the  taxes  to  pay  for  the     New    Jer.<=ey '...                 2  643'  876 

spenders  sometimes   forget   that   every  $77  billion  of  spending  contemplated  by    New  Mexico. '"IIII       372!  677 

dollar  expended  by  the  Federal  Govern-  the  President's  budget.                                   New  Yoric... '_    7_  181I171 

ment  must  be  raised  by  taxes  and  that  The  Library  statistics  reveal  that  of    ^"""^^  Carolina a!  012!  888 

every  one  of  those  tax  dollars  must  be  the  49  States  that  27  must  contribute    ?,ZT  °^^°'* 287,619 

earned  by  sweat  and  toil  in  factories  in  Federal  taxes  next  year  more  than    Oklahoma J'mf'SS 

and  on  farms,  in  mines  and  forests,  and  $1  billion  each.                                                Or egonT. ::::;;::;;_"";;;; ?JI'm5 
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Distribution    0/    the    1960    Federal    budget 

amon{f  the  various  States — Continued 

I  In  thousands] 

Pennsylvania $4.  912.  082 


Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

.South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii-. 


387.  179 
1,063,746 

309.301 
1.534,9D8 
4,  149,  229 

3'?2.  754 

1C4.607 
1,  741.  198 
1.225.255 

871,253 
1.  742.526 

141, 597 
93. 3G5 

271.246 


Total 77.030,000 

(Note — Computed  by  applying  the  per 
capita  share  of  the  total  budget  of  $442  49 
to  the  population  of  the  respective  States 
and  Terrltorlpp.  Estimated  total  population 
on  July  1.  1958,  excluding  Armed  Forces 
overseas,  was  used  In  computing  the  dis- 
tribution among  48  of  the  States.  Civilian 
population  data  for  the  same  date  was  used 
in  determining  Alaska's  and  Hawaii's  share.) 

(Sources;  "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment." Fiscal  year  1960.  Washington, 
VS.  Government  Printing  Omce.  1959.  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census  "Current  Population  Reports."  Se- 
ries  P-25,   No     189.   November    13,    1958.) 

WHAT  CITIES  WILL  PAT 

The  average  lax  load  next  year  of  the 
average  citizen  to  keep  the  $77  billion 
budget  in  balance  will  be  $442.49.  On 
that  basis  the  tax  burden  on  the  people 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State  of 
Washington  will  be: 

Seattle,  population  575,000.  $254,437,- 
000. 

Spokane,  population  188.500,  $83,411.- 
000. 

Tacoma,  population  157,500,  $69,693,- 

000. 

SMALLER  crrics 

The  tax  load  on  the  332.000  residents 
of  my  Third  Washington  Congressional 
District,  which  has  nine  counties,  will 
be  $146,900,000  just  to  keep  the  $77  bil- 
lion budget  in  balance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  popula- 
tion of  each  of  the  counties  and  cities 
in  my  district  and  the  approximate 
.share  of  the  budget  in  taxes  that  on  the 
average  will  have  to  he  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple of  each  of  these  counties  and  towns 
just  to  keep  the  Federal  $77  biUion  budg- 
et in  balance. 
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i,:nit 
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.St.,  Tim 
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1,075 
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8,7M 

8,  fi7.') 

1,22.') 

975 

3,  S86,  500 

2,511,000 

B9n,  500 

431,000 

Population 

Share  of 
budget 

Ma.«on  County 
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SOME    FEDERAL    TAXES     NOT    IN     BUDGET 

The  $77  billion  in  the  President's  bal- 
anced budget,  which  amounts  to  $442.49 
per  capita  for  the  Nation's  176  million 
inhabitants,  does  not  mclude  all  the  Fed- 
eral taxes  the  citizen  will  be  required  to 
pay  to  keep  tax  income  equal  to  Federal 
spending. 

The  3-cents-a-gallon  tax  the  citi- 
zen pays  on  gasoline  and  the  15  cents  a 
pound  he  pays  on  tires  are  items  not  in- 
cluded in  the  anticipated  income  re- 
quired to  balance  the  budget.  The  gaso- 
line and  tire  tax  revenue  goes  into  a 
special  trust  fund.  This  fund  finances 
the  Nation's  highway  program. 

Nor  are  social  security  withholding 
taxes,  paid  in  part  by  employees  and  in 
part  by  employers,  mcluded  in  the  antic- 
ipated revenue  required  to  finance  the 
$77  billion  budget.  These  social  security 
taxes  also  go  into  a  special  trust  fund 
from  which  social  security  benefits  are 
paid. 

MOST   TAXES    ARE    HIDDTN 

Few  citizens  realize  the  amount  of 
Federal  tax  they  pay.  Many  of  the 
largest  sources  of  revenue  are  in  hidden 
taxes. 

Tlie  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes  is  8 
cents  a  package.  The  smoker  who  con- 
siunes  one  package  of  cigarettes  a  day 
in  a  year  pays  $29.20  for  the  privilege  of 
smoking.  If  his  wife  also  smokes  a 
package  a  day,  the  man  and  wife  in  a 
year  pay  $58.20  in  hidden  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes. The  smoker  does  not  realize  the 
co.it  in  taxes  of  smoking  because  he  does 
not  see  this  tax. 

The  manufacturer  of  cigarettes  writes 
the  checks  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  this  tax.  but  the  manufacturer  col- 
lects every  cent  of  that  tax  from  the 
cigarette  smoker  at  8  cents  a  package 
every  time  a  package  of  cigarettes  is 
purchased.  Federal  revenues  from  the 
cigarette  tax  last  year  totaled  $1,668,- 

208.000. 

Large  corporations  are  said  to  pay  52 
percent  of  their  profits  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  corporation  income  taxes. 
But,  just  as  the  tobacco  manufacturer 
pays  no  cigarette  tax  but  merely  col- 
lects it  from  the  consumer  and  passes 
this  tax  money  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  most  corporations  merely 
add  corporation  income  taxes  to  the 
price  of  the  goods  they  sell.  The  con- 
sumers, not  the  corporation,  therefore, 
pay  the  corporate  income  taxes.  Most 
corporations  do  not  pay  Income  taxes. 
They  merely  collect  these  taxes  as  the 


cigarette  manufacturer  does  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes,  and  pass  the  taxes  so 
collected  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  corporation  income  taxes 
consumers  paid,  last  year,  hidden  in  the 
purchase  price  of  goods  they  purchased 
amount  to  $20,533,316,000. 

Also,  all  excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  cos- 
metics, automobiles,  furs  and  other  items 
are  paid  not  by  the  manufacturer,  but  by 
the  consumer  with  the  producer  merely 
acting  as  the  Government's  agent  in  col- 
lecting these  taxes. 

INFLATION    TAXES    CONSUMERS 

One  of  the  heaviest  of  unseen  taxes 
that  the  average  citizen  pays  but  seldom 
analyzes  or  sees  are  the  taxes  caused  by 
inflation — the  rising  cost  of  living.  This 
in  reality  is  a  capital  le\T  tax  that  con- 
fiscates the  reserves  the  average  citizen 
has  laid  aside  for  old  age  or  a  rainy  day 
in  his  bank  deposits,  his  savings  and  loan 
accounts,  in  his  insurance  policy  or  in 
the  money  he  has  invested  in  bonds, 
government  or  private. 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  un- 
seen tax  that  inflation  has  levied  on 
those  who  invested  billions  of  their  sav- 
ings in  Government  bonds. 

A  citizen  in  1939  invested  $75  in  a 
Government  bond.  In  1949  he  could  re- 
ceive $100  for  this  bond.  If  he  kept  his 
$100  in  that  bond  for  another  10  years 
it  would  bring  him  by  1959  in  interest 
and  principal  a  total  of  $133.  less  of 
course  his  income  tax  on  the  $58  in  in- 
terest he  received  for  the  20  years  in- 
vestment. Seems  as  if  the  bond  buyer 
did  pretty  well  on  his  investment  by  ob- 
taining $133  for  his  $75  investment.  But 
did  he? 

In  1939  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  white 
bread  was  8  cents  and  his  $75  that  went 
into  a  bond  would  have  bought  him  937 
loaves  of  bread.  Now,  however,  in  1959 
the  same  loaf  of  white  bread  is  19  cents. 
The  $133  he  receives  for  his  bond  will 
purchase  only  700  loaves  of  bread.  In- 
flation has  robbed  Mr.  Average  Citizen 
bond  buyer  of  237  loaves  of  bread. 

In  1939  milk  was  12  cents  a  quart.  In 
that  year  a  $75  U.S.  bond  would  pur- 
chase 625  quarts  of  milk.  In  1959  milk 
is  29  cents  a  quart  and  the  $133  the  aver- 
age citizen  obtains  for  this  $75  invest- 
ment in  a  Government  bond  buys  only 
459  quarts  of  milk  or  166  less  than  the 
$75  would  have  purchased  in  1939. 

Leg  of  lamb  was  28  cents  a  pound  in 
1939  and  is  77  cents  a  pound  today.  The 
$75  invested  in  a  Government  bond  in 
1939  would  have  purchased  270  pounds  of 
leg  of  lamb,  but  at  the  present-day  price 
of  77  cents  the  $133  that  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  now  can  obtain  for  his  $75  bond 
is  only  173  pounds.  The  hidden  taxes  of 
inflation  have  taken  97  pounds  of  meat 
from  his  table. 

Cofifee  in  1939  was  22  cents  a  pound 
and  in  1959  is  70  cents.  The  $75  invested 
in  a  bond  in  1939  would  have  purchased 
341  pounds  of  coffee.  Today,  the  $133 
obtained  for  that  bond  wiU  buy  only  190 
p>ounds  of  coffee. 

If  the  budget  is  not  balanced  the  peo- 
ple face  either  more  taxes  or  more  defi- 
cits, neither  of  which  are  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  An  unbalanced  budget 
means  a  bigger  and  bigger  national  debt, 
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and  the  bigger  that  debt  the  more  Infla- 
tion there  will  be  to  rob  the  savers  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  savings. 

The  only  way  to  halt  inflation  is  to 
balance  the  budget  and  give  assurance 
the  budget  will  stay  balanced.  Balanc- 
ing the  budget  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  for  "Congress  controls  the 
purse  strings." 

Most  citizens  will  prefer  to  join  the 
President  and  be  a  budget  balancer 
rather  than  a  budget  buster. 


SOME  AMERICAN  GOALS  FOR  MID- 
DLE EUROPE  THAT  ARE  IN  TUNE 
WITH  OUR  TRADITIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [  Mr.  Reuss  )  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  is  off  to  Western  Europe, 
reportedly  to  see  whether  we  and  our 
Western  allies  cannot  react  to  the  tick- 
ing time-bomb  of  Berlin  with  some  fresh 
insights  and  new  ideas  for  a  settlement 
of  the  problems  of  Berlin.  Germany  and, 
indeed,  middle  Europe.  Many  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  who  for  some  time 
have  been  calling  for  bold  new  ap- 
proaches in  our  foreign  policy,  will  wel- 
come any  attempt  to  open  the  windows 
and  let  in  fresh  air.  We  want  Mr.  Dulles 
to  know  that  if  he  will  get  on  with  the 
job  of  ventilation,  he  can  look  for  much 
support  from  the  loyal  opposition. 

It  is  timely  and  necessary  that  the 
West  develop  a  policy  for  middle  Europe. 
The  Russian  military  occupation  of  East- 
ern Europe  is  cruel  to  the  .human  beings 
who  are  tyrannized  and  <  dangerous  to 
the  world.  And,  to  look  out  from  Rus- 
sian eyes,  it  was  from  middle  Europe 
that  twice  in  this  century  came  appalling 
wars  of  the  world. 

Neither  side  has  been  particularly 
willing  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
other.  For  all  that  appears.  Western 
policy  is  that  Russian  troops  should  with- 
draw back  to  Ru.ssia,  whereupon  a  re- 
united Germany  and  a  set  of  liberated 
captive  states  should  be  free  to  arm  to 
the  teeth,  to  ally  themselves  militarily 
with  the  West,  and  to  glare  at  Russia 
with  all  the  hostility  of  other  days. 

Russia's  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  to  bring  under  its  domination,  and 
under  communism,  lands  as  far  to  the 
west  as  possible,  stopping  only  where  the 
danger  of  atomic  war  appears  imminent. 

Most  recently,  on  November  27.  1958, 
came  the  Russian  ultimatum  that  in 
May  it  will  assign  its  authority  over  East 
Berlin  to  the  East  German  government. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  implied  threat 
that  the  Russians  will  support  with  force 
of  arms  an  East  German  attempt  to 
swallow  West  Berlin  by  cutting  off  west- 
ern access  to  it. 

cJhr.  there  have  been  occasional  de- 
partures, mostly  verbal,  from  these 
fro/en  positions.  Bulganin,  after  the 
Budapest  massacre  of  1956,  talked  about 
mutual  troop  withdrawals;  Rapacki.  of 
Poland,  recently  threw  out  a  proposal 
for  a  nuclear  free  zone,  accompanied 
by  some  reductions  in  conventional 
troops;  Khrushchev  told  the  21st  So- 
viet Communist  Party  Conference  last 


week  that  he  would  be  willing  to  with- 
draw Russian  troops  from  a  long  list  of 
countries,  Including  Hungary,  in  a  Cen- 
tral European  disengagement.  And  on 
our  side,  we  had  Anthony  Eden's  plan 
for  a  demilitarized  zone  in  middle  Eu- 
rope at  Geneva  in  1955;  Harold  Mac- 
millan's  recent  proposal  for  a  NATO 
vacuum  in  the  east  half  of  a  reunited 
Germany;  and  just  the  other  day  Sec- 
retary Dulles'  talk  about  the  need  to  give 
thought  to  Rus.sia's  legitimate  security 
interests,  and  the  idea  that  free  elec- 
tions in  a  reunited  Germany  could  come 
somewhat  later  than  as  a  first  step  in 
a  middle  European  settlement. 

These  little  wisps  of  air  are  not 
enough.  The  Russian  people  may  hot 
know  or  care  where  their  leaders  are 
taking  them,  but  the  American  people 
have  a  long  and  respectable  tradition 
of  liking  to  know  where  they  are  going 
in  the  world.  They  like  their  Presi- 
dents to  sketch  out  the  broad  goals  at 
which  our  foreign  policy  is  aiming,  and 
they  like  their  Congressmen  to  debate 
these  goals. 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  suggest  today,  as  I  have  in  this  place 
many  times  before,  that  there  are  certain 
elements  in  the  American  tradition  from 
which  we  can  evolve  broad  goals  for 
American  policy  in  Middle  Europe.  For 
the  last  century  at  least,  the  United 
States  has  pursued  a  policy  of  peace.  Its 
wars  have  been  wars  of  national  survival, 
or  at  least  to  help  free  others  from 
foreign  tyranny.  With  .some  lamentable 
exceptions,  we  have  stood  for  human 
rights  and  free  institutions  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  We  have  been  happily 
tending  to  submerge  excessive  national- 
ism and  to  look  more  toward  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Above  all,  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  splitting  of  the  atom, 
we  have  come  to  recognize  that  it  is  part 
of  America's  destiny  to  do  what  we  can 
to  prevent  the  world  from  going  up  in 
smoke. 

The  man  on  the  street.  Mr.  Speaker- 
yes;  and  the  mother  in  her  kitchen,  the 
student  in  school,  the  worker  in  the  fac- 
tory, the  businessman  in  his  office,  the 
farmer  in  his  field — feels  in  his  bones 
these  elements  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion. It  should  be  the  task  of  our  leader- 
ship to  apply  these  underlying  princi- 
ples to  the  problem  of  Middle  Europe  in 
such  a  way  as  to  evolve  a  set  of  goals  for 
the  American  people  to  mull  over. 

Consistent  with  our  immediate  posi- 
tion of  preventing  the  seizure  of  West 
Berlin  by  the  Communists,  and  of  main- 
taining the  NATO  alliance,  are  not  the 
following  some  rea.sonable  goals  of  a 
policy  for  Middle  Europe? 

MILITARY 

A  start  toward  world  disarmament 
could  be  made  by  a  partial  disarmament 
in  the  dangerous  area  of  Middle  Europe. 
This  would  involve: 

First.  A  troop  withdrawal  on  Russia's 
side  as  far  as  possible,  hopefully  to  her 
historic  borders;  on  the  West's  side,  by 
British.  French,  and  U.S.  troops  from 
their  present  positions,  probably  out  of 
Western  Germany,  but  in  any  event,  only 
so  far  as  not  to  place  our  side  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  light  of  the  Russian 
withdrawal. 


Second.  Self- Imposed  arms  limitations 
by  the  Middle  European  states,  Including 
a  reunited  Germany,  that  emerge  when 
foreign  troops  are  withdrawn.  Such 
limitations  would  permit  forces  sufficient 
for  internal  policing,  and  to  prevent 
being  a  pushover  for  outside  aggression, 
but  would  not  be  attuned  for  aggressive 
war.  Atomic,  biological,  and  chemical 
weapons,  and  missiles,  would  be  eligible 
for  the  Middle  European  prohibited  list, 
as  a  first  step  toward  wider  disarma- 
ment. International  ground  and  air  in- 
spections, preferably  under  the  United 
Naticiis,  would  be  required. 

Thad.  Guarantees  from  NATTO  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  respectively,  to  resist 
aggression  at^amst.  from,  or  between  the 
counincs  of  Middle  Europe. 

POLITICAL 

The  only  way  in  which  East  and  West 
Germany  can  become  fully  reunited,  in 
the  ultimate,  is  by  free  elections,  per- 
haps supervised  initially  by  the  United 
Nations.  But  such  free  elections  need 
not  be  the  first  chronological  step  in  a 
Middle  European  settlement;  before  that, 
for  example,  a  freeing  up  of  exchanges 
of  persons  and  goods  between  East  and 
West  Germany  could  take  place.  While 
It  IS  probably  not  realistic  to  think  about 
internationally  guaranteed  free  elections 
for  the  countries  of  Middle  Europe  other 
than  a  reunited  Germany,  the  removal 
of  Ru.'-sian  soldiery  would  be  a  great  step 
forward  toward  respect  for  the  rights  of 
man  and  of  the  citizen. 

ECONOMIC 

Just  as  the  history  of  Middle  Europe 
was  marred  in  the  period  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  by  excessive 
militarism  and  political  totalitarianism, 
so  It  was  by  economic  nationalism.  A 
settlement,  therefore,  should  have  as  its 
goal  tiie  same  kind  of  political  federa- 
tion and  economic  integration  which 
this  country  lias  wisely  espoused  In 
Western  Euiope  in  the  last  decade.  This 
deempha.sis  of  nationalism  could  be  the 
best  way  of  achieving  settlements  for 
such  knotty  territorial  problems  as  the 
trans-Oder  Neisse  question.  For  ex- 
ample, the  German  claim  on  these  ter- 
ritories might  well  be  relinquished  if  the 
attributes  of  Polish  nationalism  were 
removed  from  the  area  by  arrangements 
for  economic,  cultural,  and  poUtical  in- 
ternationali.sm. 

What  would  be  the  advantages  to  the 
West  of  such  a  military,  pohtical  and 
economic  settlement  for  Middle  Europe? 
First  and  foremost.  80  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  now  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Red  army  would  be  freed.  Sec- 
ondly, an  area  essential  to  whatever 
plans  of  world  domination  the  Kremlin 
may  have  would  be  removed  from  its 
control.  Thirdly,  by  placing  several 
hundred  miles  between  Russian  and 
NATO  troops,  such  a  settlement  would 
considerably  reduce  the  daily  threat  of 
war.  I  do  not  suggest  that  such  a  set- 
tlement would  deserve  the  name  of  "dis- 
en^asement."  because  the  main  antag- 
onisms between  Communist  Russia  and 
the  West  would  still  remain  and  need 
to  be  dealt  with.  But  each  point  of  hos- 
tile contact  that  can  be  removed,  as  in 
the  Austrian  peace  treaty  or  tlie  Lacey- 


Zaroubin    agreement    for  cultural   ex- 
change, seems  to  me  a  net  gain. 

If  these  are  the  advantages  of  a  set- 
tlement, what  are  some  of  the  alleged 
disadvantages  of  the  settlement?  And 
are  the  disadvantages  real? 

First.  "It  would  mean  the  end  of 
rJATO."  The  short  answer  is  that  it 
would  mean  nothing  of  the  kind. 
NATO's  strategic  retaliatory  power 
would  be  unimpaired.  To  the  extent 
that  it  is  deemed  necessary.  American 
ground  forces  could  continue  in  Europe. 
There  is  surely  lodcment  for  our  five  di- 
visions in  Europe  other  than  in  the  pi"e- 
cise  positions  they  now  occupy.  Under 
a  genuine  settlement,  membership  in 
NATO  by  Germany,  reunited  but  willing 
to  accept  arms  limitations  internation- 
ally imposed,  would  not  be  a  vital  matter. 

Second.  "A  reunited  Germany  is  too 
power-con.scious  to  be  successfully  neu- 
tialized,  hke  Switzerland.  Austria,  or 
even  Sweden."  This  confuses  arms  limi- 
tations for  a  reunited  Germany  with 
across-the-board  political,  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, or  social  neutralization,  none  of 
which  is  desirable  or  even  possible.  Let 
a  reunited  Germany  involve  herself  in 
peaceful  relationships  with  the  West 
even  more  fully  than  has  the  present 
West  Germany.  This  includes  the  Coal- 
Steel  Community,  the  Council  of  Europe, 
Euratom,  the  Common  Market,  and  or- 
gans of  integration  as  yet  undreamed  of. 
At  the  same  time,  let  Germany  look  to- 
ward the  East  for  a  similar  set  of  inti- 
mate nonmilitary  relationships.  And. 
best  of  all,  let  a  reunited  and  partially 
demilitarized  Germany  taste  what  Wil- 
ham  James  called  "the  moral  equivalent 
of  war"  by  taking  the  lead  in  peaceful 
international  aid  for  the  emerging  peo- 
ples of  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Latin  America. 

Third:  "Germany,  without  Western 
troops  stationed  on  her  soil,  might  turn 
to  Russia."  Tins  evokes  memories  of 
the  Rapallo  Af;reement  after  World 
War  I  in  which  Germany  reached  out 
toward  the  East,  and  of  the  Molotov- 
Ribbentrop  Pact,  under  which  Russia 
and  Gc^rmany  in  1939  a:?reed  to  carve  up 
Poland.  If  Germany  wants  to  orient 
herself  toward  Ru.'vsia,  there  is  nothing 
to  stop  her  from  doing  so  under  the 
present  circumstances.  In  the  long  run, 
the  best  guarantee  against  German  de- 
fection from  the  West  is  for  free  insti- 
tutions to  flourish  in  Germany,  divided 
or  reunited. 

Fourth.  "German  membership  in 
NATO,  and  invohement  with  Western 
troops,  is  a  guarani^e  against  the  rebirth 
of  German  aggressiveness."  A  line  of 
argument  similar  to  this  was  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  at  a  recent  press 
conference.  If  Geiman  aggressiveness  is 
a  danger  to  be  considered,  I  suggest  that 
a  reunited  Grermany,  without  atomic 
weapons  and  with  limitations  on  other 
arms,  is  a  safer  bet  than  a  Germany 
armed  with  atomic  weapons,  missiles, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  in  store  for  a 
rearmed  Western  Germany. 

Fifth.  "The  Russiaris  might  break 
their  promise  and  fail  to  withdraw  their 
troops."  Indeed,  so  they  might.  But  if 
they  did,  the  West  could  cease  its  troop 
withdrawal  then  f;nd  there. 


Sixth.  "The  Russians,  after  complet- 
ing their  withdrawal,  might  choose  to 
reenter  middle  Europe."  Russia  Is  only 
going  to  withdraw  her  troor>s  from  the 
present  captive  states  if  she  is  prepared 
to  sit  still  for  a  change  in  government 
in  those  states,  so  long  as  it  is  not  a 
change  to  a  government  which  can  be- 
come militarily  hostile  to  Russia.  If, 
then,  Russia  withdraws  her  troops,  it 
seems  absurd  that  she  would  be  doing 
so  with  the  idea  of  shortly  sending  them 
to  fii,'ht  their  way  back.  In  any  event,  to 
advance  the  possibility  of  Russian  re- 
entry into  middle  Europe  as  reason  for 
not  making  efforts  to  get  her  to  withdraw 
her  troops  in  the  first  place  is  to  acqui- 
esce in  a  perpetual  Russian  occupation. 

Seventh.  "The  Russians,  freed  of  mid- 
dle Europe,  might  turn  their  attentions 
to  AGia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East." 
In  fact,  they  are  turning  their  attention 
to  underdeveloped  areas  now.  w  ith  con- 
siderable embarrassment  to  this  coun- 
try. If  the  great  struggle  to  be  won  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  is — as  I 
believe  it  to  be — one  of  lifting  up  the  liv- 
ing standards  and  the  hopes  of  emerging 
peoples,  the  West  should  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  prospect  of  Russia's  bearing  part 
of  this  burden.  Indeed,  American  tax- 
payers should  be  quite  pleased  by  it. 

So  I  submit  that  the  disadvantages  of 
these  proposals  for  a  middle  European 
settlement  are  either  chimerical,  or  are 
outweighed  by  their  advantages. 

The  next  question  is:  What  can  we  do 
about  it?  Here  I  must  admit  that  some 
unfreezing  needs  to  occur  on  both  sides. 
On  the  side  of  the  West,  none  of  the 
four  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain.  France,  or  West  Germany 
have  been  willing  to  espouse  the  general 
ideas  inherent  in  these  proposals.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  Republicans  like  former 
Senator  Flanders,  of  Vermont,  their  pro- 
ponents have  been  largely  Democrats — 
Senator  Fulbright,  Senator  HirMPiiREY, 
some  of  us  in  this  body.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, except  for  an  occasional  Tory  like 
Lord  St.  Oswald,  the  proponents  have 
been  largely  members  of  the  Labor 
Party— Hush  Gaitskcll,  Harold  Wilson, 
Dennis  Healey.  In  West  Germany,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  members  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union,  the  proponents  have 
teen  largely  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party — Berlin's  Mayor  Willy  Brandt 
Fritz  Erler,  and  others.  TTie  present 
oiTicial  French  position  tends  to  follow 
the  official  German  position. 

On  the  side  of  Russia,  her  official  posi- 
tion has  never  been  openly  tested.  To 
the  extent  that  Russia  is  hell-bent  on 
world  conquest,  and  having  the  countries 
of  Middle  Europe  to  loot,  of  course,  she 
will  not  be  interested  in  a  genuine  settle- 
ment. But  a  sensible  and  patriotic  Rus- 
sian, free  of  megalomaniac  fantasies, 
should  be  able  to  see  in  the  proposal 
much  of  true  advantage  to  his  country. 
It  would  reduce  the  threat  of  atomic 
war;  it  would  remove  Russia  from  a  pre- 
carious position  in  her  satellites;  it  would 
provide  real  assurance  against  heavily 
armed  and  hostile  neighboring  states;  it 
could  open  up  great  new  trading  areas; 
and  it  could  allow  the  diversion  to  peace- 
ful purposes  of  resources  now  used  for 
the  military. 


Z  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  bring 
Into  power  in  Russia  a  sensible  and  pa- 
triotic Russian  than  for  the  West  to 
place  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion 
goals  like  those  I  have  advanced.  If 
Russia  rejects  them,  let  her  tell  the 
world  why. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often,  in  the  past, 
applied  to  Mr.  Dulles'  travels  the  war- 
time canon:  Is  this  trip  really  necessary? 
Here  is  assuredly  one  that  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman will  recall  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  frequently  said  that  it 
must  seize  the  initiative.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman recall  when  the  administration 
has  reflected  this  kind  of  initiative  in 
recent  months  or  recent  years? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Certainly  not  in  recent 
years.  I  recall  an  exciting  and  inspiring 
speech  made  by  President  Eisenhov.er 
back  in  April  1953,  in  the  fourth  month 
of  his  office,  in  which  he  held  out  hope 
to  the  people  of  the  world.  hoi>e  for 
peace  and  hope  for  peaceful  develop- 
ment, and  there  was  a  tremendous  re- 
sponse to  that. 

I  have  been  disappointed,  as  many 
others  have,  that  recently  there  has  not 
been  this  willingness  to  seize  the  won- 
derful possibilities  for  leadership  that 
have  been  thrust  upon  us  for  construc- 
tive and  forward-looking  purposes. 
However,  I  am  optimistic  by  nature,  and 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  the 
current  trip  of  Mr.  Dulles  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  negotiations  w^hich  must 
come  in  its  wake,  there  will  be  evolved 
a  foreign  policy  for  the  West,  thoroughly 
agreed  m  by  the  governments  and  the 
people  of  Western  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  this  country, 
and  our  other  good  friends  and  allies  of 
the  West,  so  that  we  can  stand  fo]-  some- 
thing in  Western  Europe  and  Middle 
Europe  and  Eastern  Europe  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  justice.  If 
we  do  that,  I  think  we  will  be  in  a 
splendid  moral  position. 

I  think  the  unhappy  necessity  which 
many  of  us  were  faced  with  today  in 
voting  on  an  extension  of  the  draft,  and 
I  have  just  gotten  through  voting  in 
favor  of  it  myself,  though  reluctantly, 
may  one  day  disappear  if  we  will  evolve 
programs  which,  while  they  prepare  us 
for  the  worst,  also  hold  out  some  hope  of 
better  things. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  our 
record  in  recent  years  has  been  not  one 
of  imagination,  not  of  creativity.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  the  gentleman  as 
well  as  for  myself  when  I  express  the 
hope  that  these  things,  too,  will  pass  and 
that  there  will  come  an  American  posi- 
tion in  which  Americans  of  all  creeds 
and  classes  and  races  and  political  par- 
ties can  join.  ,  .^.  y  •,. 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  think  it 
is  very  valuable  that  a  Member  of  this 
House  should  be  proposing  and  espous- 
ing such  constructive  alternatives.  I, 
too,  have  listened  to  the  very  fine 
speeches  the  administration  has  made 
during  the  6  years  it  has  been  charged 
with  carrying  out  its  foreign  policies, 
but  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  when  I 
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recall  a  phrase  which  my  mother  used 
to  use.  She  said,  "What  you  do  speaks 
so  loudly  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 

What  has  depressed  me  and  what  has 
caused  some  of  my  friends  this  after- 
noon to  feel  so  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  its  military  policy  is 
that  it  frequently  seems  so  devoid  of  a 
constructive  and  creative  foreign  policy. 
I  trust  the  words  which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  spoken  will  be  noted 
favorably  and  will  help  to  influence  the 
administration  in  a  constructive  way. 
Certainly  if  there  is  to  be  a  realization 
of  the  hopes  which  were  first  set  forth 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  reduce  the 
crushing  burden  of  arms  it  must  come 
first  of  all  by  the  relief  of  tensions  which 
have  made  necessary  the  extension  of  the 
draft  which  was  voted  here  this  after- 
noon. I  hope  that  in  the  months  ahead 
If  not  in  the  years  ahead,  but  in  the 
months  ahead,  we  shall  see  further  evi- 
dences of  this  kind  of  creative  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  not 
merely  on  the  part  of  this  House. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  listened  with 
considerable  interest  to  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
problems  confronting  the  country.  I 
just  listened  to  the  gentleman's  obser- 
vations concerning  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  over  the  last  6  years.  I  had 
not  intended  to  say  anything.  The  time 
is  late  and  there  are  very  few  Members 
here.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  when  President  Eisenhower  took 
over  the  Presidency  of  this  country  and 
his  administration  came  to  power  we 
were  at  war.  That  war  has  been  ended. 
There  have  been  no  new  wars  since  that 
time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  opportunities  for  this  country  to 
get  Into  war.  In  those  6  years  the  defen- 
sive strength  of  this  country  has  been 
built  up  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  We  have  brought  a  war  to  an 
end  and  we  have  kept  it  with  honor. 
What  better  test  of  a  foreign  policy  can 
there  be?  I  just  wanted  the  record  to 
show  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wish  he  could  have  refrained  from 
saying  that  because  the  effort  on  this 
side  was  to  try  to  be  constructive  and  to 
try  to  show  that  new  ideas  and  new  leads 
by  the  Republican  administration  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  get  support 
from  this  side,  and,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  am  ready  to  support  those  when- 
ever they  are  forthcoming. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  appreciate  that  but 
will  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  remarks  just  made  when  he 
yielded  to  his  colleagues  heretofore  were 
certainly  critical  of  the  administration 
and  Its  foreign  policy  and  its  defensive 
posture? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
It  is  profitable  to  agree  or  to  disagree. 
I  recall  saying  a  moment  ago  that  the 
President  in  1953  threw  out  some  creative 
and  constructive  new  ideas  in  foreign 
policy  which  I  thought  had  had  a  great 
effect  throughout  the  world  to  enhance 
the  position  of  the  United  States.  I  re- 
gret that  there  has  not  been  more  of 


them.  If  that  is  criticism  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  will,  and  has,  made  the 
most  of  it. 


THE    SOCIAL   SECURITY   EARNINGS 
LIMITATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Steed).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LeveringI.  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  put  Into  the  House  hopper  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  remove  the  existing  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  act. 

During  my  campaign  for  election  to 
Congress,  I  promised  my  constituents 
that,  if  elected.  I  would  introduce  such 
legislation  and  would  do  everything  in 
'my  poor  power  to  see  that  the  social 
security  law  is  changed.  I  found  this  to 
be  a  popular  issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
many,  many  Individuals  in  my  district 
are  wage  and  salary  earners,  as  well  as 
farmers,  and  they  feel  keenly  that  they 
should  not  be  penalized,  upon  reaching 
retirement  age,  by  having  to  make  re- 
ports upon  what  little  outside  earnings 
they  may  gamer  by  part-time  work. 

This  is  an  important  bill  not  only  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
already  are  retired  and  are  enmeshed  in 
scicial  security  redtape  because  they  must 
supploment  their  social  security  receipts 
by  working  at  other  jobs,  but  it  will  be 
important  in  the  future  to  millions  who 
are  yet  to  retire. 

Senator  J.  W.  Pulbricht,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  the  new  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  who  recently  introduced 
a  bill  similar  to  mine,  declared: 

It  l.s  my  view  that  this  limitation  Is  un- 
realistic and  absurd  and  should  be  removed 
by  Congress. 

I  share  that  view  exactly. 

As  we  know,  the  retirement  eligibility 
age  for  women  who  are  covered  by  social 
security  is  62,  if  they  so  choose,  and  for 
men  the  retirement  age  is  65.  Under 
the  law  as  It  now  stands,  if  a  person 
earns  more  than  $100  in  any  one  month, 
he  is  penalized  to  the  extent  that  he  must 
pay  back  the  money  that  social  security 
brought  to  him  in  that  month. 

Notice  that  I  used  the  word  "earn."  It 
is  a  glaring  weakness  in  the  law.  and  in 
my  judgment  a  great  injustice,  that  a 
person  may  collect  in  dividends  an  un- 
limited amount  each  month,  or  each 
year,  and  still  collect  his  social  security. 
In  other  words.  If  a  person  is  a  million- 
aire, and  does  not  need  social  security,  he 
is  virtually  forced  to  take  it  and  Is  not 
penalized  in  any  way  because  of  any 
fictitious  or  involved  earning  limitation. 
The  same  is  true  if  the  person  owns  a 
business  from  which  he  might  take  un- 
limited profits.  Yet.  this  same  man 
could  get  his  full  social  security  pay- 
ments each  month  and  not  have  to  go 
through  the  rlgamarole  of  making  a  re- 
port of  it  to  the  social  security  office. 

This  provision  of  the  law  must  cost 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  altogether, 
merely  to  administer,  for  clerical  assist- 
ants, paid  by  Uncle  Sam.  must  answer 
questions  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


persons  a  year  who  may  be  affected  by 
this  obscure  regulation.  I  know  that  It 
is  about  as  discriminatory  a  law  against 
the  people  of  moderate  means  aa  yoa 
could  imagine,  for  the  only  people  who 
are  affected  by  it  are  people  who— 
forced  by  need — mxist  supplement  their 
meager  social  security  allowance  by 
working  extra,  either  part  time  or  full 
time. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  we  should 
not  remove  the  limitation  entirely,  but 
that  the  limitation  should  be  $2,000  a 
year,  or  $3,000  a  year,  or  some  other  spe- 
cific sum.  Yet.  these  same  advocates 
would  put  no  ceiling  at  all  on  the  earn- 
mgs  which  a  man  may  receive  from  his 
investments,  or  from  a  business  he  might 
own,  to  prevent  him  from  getting  his  full 
share  of  social  security  payments.  If 
there  is  to  be  no  limitation  for  this  or 
that  group  in  the  society.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  know  how,  in  all  justice  and 
fairness,  we  can  put  a  limitation  on  any 
group,  or  individual,  in  relation  to  the 
money  he  is  to  be  paid  by  social  security? 
In  simple  equity  and  justice,  I  cannot  see 
the  point  of  those  who  merely  want  to 
rai.se  the  limitation.  My  legislation.  If 
enacted,  would  remove  this  sore  spot 
from  the  social  security  law  once  and  for 
all. 

It  is  verifiable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  whi.'e 
some  poor  woman  over  the  retirement 
age  is  being  penalized  because  she  earned 
slightly  more  than  the  limit  as  a  scrub- 
woman in  Chicago,  or  some  other  clt7, 
the  widows  of  millionaires,  living  in  Pa^ 
Beach  or  elsewhere,  collecting  stock  divi- 
dends running  into  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  month — or  week — are  eligible  to 
receive,  and  do  receive,  their  full  social 
security  payments.  The  contradiction  of 
this — and  similar  examples — should  spur 
us  into  action  to  do  away  with  this  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  earnings  limita- 
tion at  the  earhcst  possible  moment. 

Why  should  there  be  any  limits  on  the 
earnirih's  of  an  elderly  person  who  is  col- 
lectirj'j  his  social-security  payments  and 
yet  still  wants  to  make  a  contribution  to 
this  society?  I  can  understand  why,  20 
and  30  years  ago.  when  full  employment 
was  not  a  set  objective  of  the  Federal 
Government,  men  and  women  might 
have  been  encouraged  to  retire.  But  to- 
day, at  a  time  when  this  Nation  needs  the 
production — the  goods  and  services — of 
everyone,  and  when  It  is  our  declared 
national  policy  to  keep  employment  at 
a  maximum,  there  is  something  anoma- 
lous—yes; ridiculous — about  putting  a 
ceiling  on  the  earnings  of  workers  col- 
lecting social  security,  while  not  putting 
any  restraints  whatsoever  on  million- 
aires, and  those  who  are  rich  but  may  not 
be  millionaires,  and  how  much  they  can 
collect  from  rentals,  dividends,  interest, 
or  otherwise. 

I  am  not,  you  understand,  objecting  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  a 
rich  man — off  his  savings — can  earn  and 
remain  eligible  to  receive  his  social- 
security  payments.  This  Is  his  right. 
But  I  object  strenuously.  In  the  name  of 
every  elderly  person  who  has  been  penal- 
ized by  this  provision  of  the  social-secu- 
rity law,  or  those  who  may  be  penalized 
In  the  future,  against  retaining  this  part 
of  the  law  on  the  statute  books. 
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It  is  not  good  morals.  It  Is  not  good 
economics.  And  it  is  not  good  sense,  as 
I  deeply  believe  that  anyone  who  will 
think  it  through  will  agree. 


USE  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  MOTOR  FUELS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  ord -r  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tlcjnan  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  JensenI  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  grain  alcohol  bill, 
just  as  I  did  during  the  last  two  sessions 
of  Congress,  whicli  provides  that  all 
motor  fuel  shall  after  18  months  from 
date  of  pa-ssage.  contain  5  percent  alco- 
hol made  from  suiplus  farm  commod- 
ities. 

Senator  Karl  Mundt.  of  South  Da- 
kota, has  done  likewise,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  other  Congressmen  will 
during  this  session  introduce  companion 
bills,  because  they,  like  a  great  majority 
of  our  farmers  and  other  citizens,  have 
now  come  to  the  full  realization  that 
there  is  no  other  v.ay  that  can  be  de- 
vised to  reduce  our  tremendous,  costly, 
price-depressing  farm  surpluses,  or  at 
least  without  putting  our  farmers  in  a 
Federal  strait  jacket 

The  present  farm  program  which  has 
been  altered  and  rcaltered  year  after 
year  has  long  ago  proven  its  ineffective- 
ness in  reducing  surpluses,  so  detrimen- 
tal to  a  prosperous  agriculture  over  the 
long  pull.  It  has  piled  surplus  upon 
surplus  to  the  tune  of  over  $8  billion 
at  the  present  time,  which  might  be 
tolerated  if  good  results  were  in  sight. 

It  has  been  of  little  benefit  to  the 
family  sized  farmer,  and  has  reflected 
to  the  detriment  of  many  small  town 
merchants  irrespective  of  the  millions 
poured  into  most  every  county  to  pay 
the  farmers  for  not  raising  certain 
crops,  forcing  millions  of  farmers  to  fer- 
tilize to  the  hilt  in  order  to  raise  enough 
cash  crops  on  their  reduced  acres  to  pay 
for  ever  higher  and  higher  manufac- 
tured goods.  oi)erating  costs  and  higher 
and  higher  taxes,  and  while  grain  prices 
were  being  forced  down  and  down. 

Oh.  yes;  livestock  prices  have  during 
the  past  2  years  been  pretty  good,  but 
I  ask  what  will  happen  when  meat  pro- 
duction catches  up  with  consumption, 
and  that  time  is  almost  here? 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  back  for  the 
purpose  of  .seeing  why  we  have  had  this 
farm  problem  with  us  these  many  years. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse, 
trucks,  tractors,  autos,  and  many  other 
modern  gasohne  burning  devices,  our 
flesh  and  bone  horses  and  mules  ate  the 
production  of  over  43  million  acres  of 
our  land.  Please  compare  that  amoimt 
of  acres  with  the  acres  we  have  been 
trying  by  law  to  take  out  of  production 
with  a  farm  program,  most  of  which  is 
still  in  effect  today.  There  is  one  ef- 
fective solution,  and  only  one  solution  to 
the  farm  program  which  will  stabilize 
our  farm  income  on  a  higher  level,  and 
m  turn  our  national  economy,  and  that 
is  by  making  law  the  bill  we  have  in- 
troduced. 

Please  remember  always  that  our 
farmers  buy  on  an  average  over  twice 
as  many  dollars'  worth  of  manufactured 
t  OQds — costly  trucks,  tractors,  farm  ma- 


chinery, lumber,  posts,  wire,  and  so 
forth — when  his  dollar  is  worth  100  cents 
at  the  counter,  year  after  year,  than 
does  the  average  other  Americans.  So, 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  labor  and  business 
benefit  proportionately  over  the  years 
according  to  the  ability  of  our  farmers 
to  buy. 
Following  is  the  full  text  of  our  bill: 

A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Atcrlcultural 
Act  of  1956  so  as  to  provide  for  the  utiliza- 
tion    of     surplus     agricultural     products 
through  the  use  In  motor  fuels  of  alcohol 
manufactured   from   agricultural   products 
grown  on  farms  In  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives     of     the     United     States    of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.   That    title 
II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956   (relating 
to  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  products) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"USE    IN    MOTOR   FUELS    OF    ALCOHOL    MANUFAC- 
TURED   FROM    ACRlCt-LTirRAL    PRODUCTS 

'Sec.  213.    (a)    As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  "agricultural  product" 
means  any  agricultural  product  grown  on 
farms  within  the  United  States. 

■•(2)  The  term  'motor  fuel'  means  any  pe- 
troleum product  (Including  gasoline,  kero- 
sene, naphtha,  benzine,  and  crude  oil) 
which  (A)  has  a  specific  gravity  of  thirty-six 
degrees  or  above.  Baume  scale,  and  (B)  Is 
suitable  for  use  as  fuel  In  an  Internal- 
combustion  engine. 

"(3)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
various  SUites  of  the  United  States,  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"(b)(1)  Beginning  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  motor  fuel 
In  Interfatate  or  foreign  commerce  unless  at 
least  2  per  centum,  by  volume,  of  such  motor 
fuel  is  alcohol  manufactured  from  agricul- 
tural products. 

"(2)  Beginning  eighteen  month.s  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  sell  motor  fuel  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  unless  at 
least  5  per  centum,  by  volume,  of  such  motor 
fuel  Is  alcohol  manufactured  from  agrictU- 
tural  products. 

"(3)  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Each  sale  of  motor 
fuel  In  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  sales  of  motor  fuel  during  any 
period  prescribed  In  a  proclamation  by  the 
President  declaring  that,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  agricultural  products  from  which  al- 
cohol Is  produced  are  not  in  surplus. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  ten  days  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment." 

Now  let  US  see  what  the  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  if  made  law.  I  shall  be  as 
brief,  positive  and  as  accurate  as  I  pos- 
sibly can  by  using  facts  and  figures  ob- 
tained from  interested  Federal  agencies 
and  from  other  responsible  sources. 

A  5-percent  alcohol  mix  in  all  motor 
fuel  would  consume  annually  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  motor-fuel  consumption  over 
700  million  bushels  of  grain. 

The  feed  value  of  the  mash  after  al- 
cohol has  been  extracted  is  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  original  grain,  hence  our 
grain  surpluses  would  be  reduced  over 
400  million  bushels  annually  after  suf- 
ficient plants  get  into  operation,  which 


is   estimated   to   take   a   period   of    18 

months. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  now  about  2  billion  bushels  of  com 
and  wheat  in  storage.  We  are  told  that 
we  should  have  about  400  million  bushels 
of  wheat  and  400  million  bushels  of  corn 
in  our  ever-normal  granary  at  all  times 
to  insure  a  plentiful  supply  in  case  of  a 
severe  reduced  production  caused  by 
drought,  and  to  use  in  the  event  of  any 
national  emergency.  Hence  we  now  have 
about  1.200  million  bushels  of  these 
grains  in  surplus  supply,  which  is  cost- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
store  annually  in  addition  to  the  first 
cost,  and  which  is  depressing  all  grain 
prices ;  and  will  in  due  time  bring  all  live- 
stock prices  down  in  line  with  grain 
prices,  because  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  always  operate  to  a  very 
marked  degree  regardless  of  any  artificial 
controls  or  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  so  long  as  our  free 
enterprise  system  is  permitted  to  operate. 

If  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
supply  and  demand  is  stopped  from  op- 
erating, our  American  liberties  under  the 
free,  private  enterprise  system,  will  be 
no  more,  for  then  some  form  of  dictator- 
ship will  be  our  lot.  And  let  us  never 
forget  that  farming  is  yet  the  greatest 
of  all  free  private  enterprises  in  our 
land. 

Under  the  pro\^|iMis  of  our  bill  it  is 
plain  for  all  to  ee«.  wno  want  to  see,  that 
its  enactment  Into  law  would  iiamedi- 
ately  begin  to  stabilize  faxM^HBocne  on 
a  higher  level,  reduce  the  pneea^Viess- 
ing,  costly  surpluses  to  nil  in  a  tem  yws. 
and  yet  keep  our  grain  surpluses  coi  a 
safe,  ever-nonnal  granary  level. 

During  World  War  n  a  niunber  of 
grain  alcohol  distilling  plants  were  built 
by  the  Govermnent  to  produce  aitificial 
rubber  and  other  materials  for  our  mili- 
tary needs,  but  immediately  after  that 
war  ended  these  plants  were  shut  do^Ti. 
or  disposed  of,  and  during  that  time  we 
learned  that  commercial  alcohol  could  be 
produced  economically.  We  learned 
that  from  a  bushel  of  low-grade  soft 
wheat  2^2  gallons  of  alcohol  could  be 
processed,  and  that  today,  from  a  bushel 
of  low-grade  corn,  costing  the  processor 
$1.25  per  bushel,  grain  alcohol,  or  agrol 
as  it  is  called,  can  be  manufactured  for 
45  cents  per  gallon  after  selling  the 
residue  for  stock  feed.  Alcohol  from, 
wheat  would  cost  a  little  more  per  gallon, 
because  of  the  first  cost  being  a  little 
more. 

Now  I  am  quite  sure  the  processor 
could  make  a  good  profit  by  selhng  his 
agrol  to  the  retail  dealers  for  65  cents 
per  gallon,  and  I  am  also  quite  sure  the 
retail  dealers  would  be  glad  to  sell  it 
for  80  cents  per  gallon. 

A  5  percent  agrol  mix  would  mean 
one-twentieth  part  of  such  motor  fuel, 
and  one-twentieth  of  80  cents  is  4  cents. 
And  we  know  by  experience  that  regu- 
lar gasoline  mixed  with  alcohol  gives  you 
equal  or  more  miles  per  gallon  than  does 
straight  high  grade  gasoline,  which  costs 
from  3  to  5  cents  more  than  regular  gaso- 
line. Every  racing  car,  every  racing 
speed  boat,  and  every  jet  plane  uses  an 
alcohol  mix  in  their  motor  fuel  now. 
Many  nations  have  laws  requiring  that 
all  motor  fuel  contain  alcohol  made  from 
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farm  crops.  Pew  did  so.  however,  to 
reduce  crop  surpluses,  but  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  gasoline  there,  primarily  due 
to  a  shortage  of  gasoline.  Brazil  Is  an 
exception.  A  number  of  years  ago 
Brazil  had  a  great  oversupply  of  sugar, 
hence  sugar  prices,  one  of  their  main 
crops,  was  causing  a  greatly  distressed 
agricultural  and  in  turn  a  depressed  na- 
tional economy ;  what  did  they  do?  They 
passed  a  federal  law  which  provided  that 
all  motor  fuel  must  contain  at  least  a 
10 -percent  mix  of  alcohol  made  from 
their  surplus  supply  of  sugar,  and  it  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  not  only  making 
their  farmers  much  more  prosperous,  but 
also  it  had  the  overall  effect  of  helping 
to  stabilize  their  entire  economy.  And 
that  is  how  unrest  in  Brazil  was  brought 
to  nil  and  is  yet  thus. 

Now  you  may  ask.  What  are  we  waiting 
for? — and  justly  so.    Here  is  the  answer 
in  a  few  words.     I  will  go  back  to  1935 
when  six  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate introduced  identical  bills  as  Senator 
Mttndt's  and  mine,  with  the  exception 
that  their  bills  provided  for  a  10-percent 
agrol  mix  in  all  motor  fuel.    But  lo  and 
behold,  then,  as  now,  a  number  of  the 
large  oil  and  gas  producers  of  our  Nation, 
because  of  selfish  reasons,  brought  con- 
certed pressures  on  Members  of  Congress 
from  oil-producing  States,  who  even  at 
that  early  date  were  powerful  enough 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  not  let  such 
a  bill  out  of  committee,  and  to  this  day 
such  a  bill  has  not  been  voted  out  of 
committee;   and  hence  to  the  floor  of 
either  House  for  a  vote  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.     For  example, 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  I 
asked  one  of  the  top  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  in  charge 
of  such  bills,  who  is  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  if  Senator  Mundt  and  I  could  be 
heard  on  our  bill  before  his  committee. 
He  said  "Sure."  but  he  boldly  told  me  to 
my  face  that  he  would  have  to  oppose  the 
bill  because  a  lot  of  oil  is  produced  in  his 
State.    These  were  his  exact  words.     My 
question  was,  How  long  will  those  peo- 
ple keep  their  heads  in  the  sand?     Then 
in  1958,  to  add  insuli  to  injuiy,  the  two 
chemists,  or  so-called  mineral  engineers, 
who  were  loaned  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission by  their  employers  of  huge  oil- 
producing    interests,    to   look    into   and 
recommend  new  indu^-trial  u.:es  for  farm 
products,  wrote  in  tl.3  Com:  lission's  re- 
port to  Congress,  in  .'^hort.  that  a  5-per- 
cent agrol  mix  in  moior  fuel  would  oper- 
ate to  the  detriment  cf  motoi-  fuel;  which 
is  pure  hogwash.     And  that  a  10-pe;cent 
mix  would  consume  annually  about  2  bil- 
lion bushels  of  grain,  which  was  more 
than  we  would  be  justified  in  using  for 
that  purpose. 

Now  I  ask,  How  long  will  Congress  and 
the  American  people  take  this  kind  of 
business  from  selfish  interests,  who 
should  know  that  we  are  all  in  the  same 
boat  with  our  farmers  in  any  economic 
storm,  and  that  finally  all  will  suffer  or 
gain  almost  equally,  one  with  the  other? 
Time  is  rapidly  running  out  for  us  to 
save  ourselves  from  the  same  fate  that 
has  befaUen  every  nation  of  this  world 
that  refused  to  heed  the  danger  signals 
ahead. 

Should  our  bill  become  law  you  would 
•con  see  agrol  distilling  plants  spring  up 


in  many,  many  sections  of  our  country, 
especially  in  the  breadbasket  of  America, 
financed  by  private  Investors,  and  by 
farm-owned  corporations,  giving  em- 
ployment to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  folk3  who  are  now  seeking  employ- 
ment. Elspecially  would  such  plants  be 
a  godsend  to  many  of  our  farmers  and 
their  sons  who  have  time  in  the  off  sea- 
sons from  fieldwork  to  take  employment 
close  to  home,  and  who  want  to  stay  on 
their  family-sized  farms. 

In  conclusion  we  invite  every  Member 
of  Congress  who  is  interested  in  stabiliz- 
ing our  farm  economy  on  a  higher  level, 
and  in  turn  our  national  economy,  to  in- 
troduce and  support  a  like  bill  as  Sen- 
ator MiTNDT  and  I  have  introduced,  aind 
which  I  have  just  explained  in  some  de- 
tail. We  hope  that  thoughtful  people 
everywhere  will  think  seriously  and,  after 
doing  so,  will  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
country  by  letting  their  U.S.  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  know  exactly  their 
position  on  this  important,  proposed 
legislation. 


GERMAN  COAL  EMBARGO 
Mr.  DOWNING.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bonn  Government  proposes  to  admit  a 
certain  tonnage  of  American-produced 
coal  free  of  tariff  after  February  16  of 
this  year.  When  the  free  quota  is  ex- 
hausted. West  Germany  has  served  no- 
tice that  a  tariff  of  $4.76  per  ton  of 
American  coal  will  be  charged. 

I  have  protested  the  unfairness  of  this 
situation  to  our  Secretary  of  State  and 
in  the  press.  This  is  not  a  one-man  cru- 
sade. Other  Members  of  this  House 
have  lodged  like  protests.  Protests  have 
come  from  union  leaders,  mine  opera- 
tors, railroad  presidents,  men  in  charge 
of  dock  facilities,  and  from  shipowners. 

If  the  German  market  should  be  closed 
to  American  coal — and  it  would  be  if  the 
Bonn  Government  persists  in  its  unfor- 
tunate course — thousands  of  Americans 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
Bonn  Government  will  understand  our 
plight  and  reverse  itself.  It  can— with 
honoj-. 

In  the  event  that  West  Germany 
Stands  firm,  it  should  be  wise  to  prepare 
counteraction.  This  coimtry  has  been 
flooded  with  imports  of  small  German 
cars.  These  automobiles  seriously  com- 
pete with,  and  impede  the  sales  of, 
American  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  much  thought  on 
this  subject,  I  suggest  that  the  proper 
committee  of  this  House  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  legislation  which  would  raise 
the  existing  tariff  on  German-made  au- 
tomobiles. 


Mr.  Teacxti  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  KiLDAY).  through  February  15, 
on  account  of  ofHcial  business. 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck),  for  Thursday,  February  5,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Parbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MuLTER).  for  Thursday.  February  5, 
1959,  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKEs.  for  30  minutes,  on  next 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Jensen,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reece,  of  Tennessee,  for  20  min- 
utes, on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  SiKEs,  on  Wednesday  next,  for 
15  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Udall  and  to  include  extraneous 
ma;ter. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  BoscH. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  mstances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  c.xtranrous  matter. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  BoviLEs  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
ConM.^CK*  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  RousH  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 

CORMACK>  . 

Mr.  Blatnik  fat  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Roosevblt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Leveri.nc)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlic  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordin!;ly  <at  5  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.m.*  the  Hou.^c,  pursuant  to  its  pre- 
vious order,  adjournrd  until  Monday, 
February  9,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

617.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President,  relative  to  reporting  that  the  ad- 
ministrative expen.^e  authorization  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  bajsla 
Indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  administrative  expense  authoriza- 
tion becau.«;e  of  Increased  pay  costs,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  SUtutee.  u 
amended  (31  U  S  C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

518.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Offlce  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive 
Offlce  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  "Report  on  Borrowing  Authority" 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1858, 
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pursuant  to  the  Defense  Production  Act  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

519.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  aircraft  engine 
overliaul  plpjcline  In  the  Department  of  the 
Nivy:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

520  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
iran.smltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legLslatlon 
entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Equal  Job  O,.portunlty  Under  Oovcrn- 
niri.t  Contracts";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Wl\ .  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
oi  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  13(b)  of  tlie  act  as  well  as 
a  lifaL  of  the  per&ijns  Involved,  pursuant  to 
.-(•ction  13(CI  of  tlie  act  of  September  11, 
1U57;   t<)  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

522  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  tran.'^mltting  copies 
<jf  orders  entered  In  Cfvses  where  the  author- 
ity coi;tali:ed  In  section  212(di(3)  was  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

523  A  letter  fmm  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Fcliicatlon.  and  Welfare,  transmitting  legis- 
1  :tive  projX)sals  pertaining  to  the  message  of 
the  President  on  civil  righiB,  dated  February 
.S.  1959.  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

524.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
traiismittlng  legislative  proposals  pertaining 
to  tlie  message  of  the  President  on  civil 
rls.'hts.  dated  February  5,  1059;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

525.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "a  bill  to  nmend  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act,  Public 
Law  291,  79th  Congress";  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     ABEIINETHY: 

HR  4146.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  71  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  Judi- 
cial review  of  decl>l.ins  of  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  ill  cfjmpen^ation  and  pension 
claim:-.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr    BROCK: 

HR  4147.  A  bill  to  establi.'-h  the  Rural 
EUctr;flcali<>n  Admlni.^tralion  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

HR  4148.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminl.stratlon  to  In- 
demnify its  contractors  against  nuclear  and 
other  untLsually  hazardous  risks,  to  limit  the 
liability  of  contractors  so  indemnified,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr  CELLER: 

H  R.  4149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  authorize  courts  of  bankruptcy  to 
determine  the  dischargeability  or  nondis- 
charijeabillty  of  provable  debts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.4150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  authorize  courts  of  bankruptcy  to 
determine  the  dUchargeablllty  or  nondls- 
chargeability  of  provable  debts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  4151.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  to  promul- 
gate minimum  standards  of  qualifications 
for  probation  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  J.'.dlciary. 


HR  4152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  prohibiting  the  acquisition  of  assets  of 
other  banks  by  banks,  banking  associations, 
or  trust  companies  when  the  effect  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  monopoly;  to  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary. 

HR  4153.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2412(b), 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  costs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  4154.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3238  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4155.  A  bill  *o  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  safeguards 
against  mergers  and  consolidations  of  banks 
where  the  eflect  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition,  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HR.  4156.  A  bill  relating  to  the  transcrib- 
ing of  the  stenographic  record  of  pleas  and 
proceedings  In  connection  with  the  Imposi- 
tion of  sentence  In  criminal  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.4157.  A    bill    to    Increase    the    fees 'of 
Jury    commissioners    In    the    U.S.    district 
courts;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER   (by  request)  : 

H  R.  4158.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  l(29a) , 
64a(5),  67b,  and  67c  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HR  4159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commem- 
orate the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Lansing.  Mich.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs   CHURCH: 

HR  4160.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  known  as  the  Des 
Plalnes  Public  Hunting  and  Refuge  Area  to 
the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CLARK : 

HR  4161.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  6301 
and  7701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
several  States  under  which  the  States  will 
act  as  agents  of  the  United  States  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  upon  gasoline,  dlesel  and 
other  fuel,  and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  4162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tux  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide  In- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conimerce. 

By  Mr    COLLIER; 

H  R  4163.  A  bill  to  Insure  effective  regu- 
lr.tion  of  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc..  and  fair 
and  equal  competition  between  DC.  Transit 
System.  Inc.,  and  its  competitors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

HR  4164,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  annuity  of  a  civil  service  retiree 
accrued  to  the  date  of  his  death  be  paid  to 
his  designated  beneficiary  or  to  his  estate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HR.  4165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  pvu-poses  of  commutation 
fares  paid  by  an  individual  in  traveling  to 
and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

HR  4166.  A  bin  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  county  of  De  Soto.  Fla.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


Bv  Mr,  HEMPHILL: 

H  R.  4167.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased use  of  agricultural  products  for  In- 
dustrial purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JENSEN: 

HR,4168  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts through  the  use  in  motor  fuels  of 
alcohol  manufactured  from  agricultural 
products  grown  on  farms  in  tlie  United 
State.=  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 

H  R  4169.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Under  Govern- 
ment Contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois: 

HR,  4170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  make  it  applicable  to  certain  contracts 
under  which  a  building  is  to  be  constructed 
or  altered  and  leased  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

HR,4171.  A    bill    to    amend    section    3    of 
the  Small  Business  Act  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  "small  business   concern";    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H  R  4172,  A  bill  to  assist  areas  to  develop 
and  maintain  stable  and  diversified  econo- 
mies by  a  program  of  financial  and  technical 
assistance  and  otherwise,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr,  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

HR.  4173.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  the  pueblo  of 
Santo  Domingo:  to  the  Committ-ee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  4174.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  several  States  to  enter  Into 
compacts  providing  for  the  uniform  tax 
treatment  of  nonresidents;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.4175.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  several  States  to  enter  into 
compacts  providing  for  the  uniform  tax 
treatment  of  nonresidents;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.R.4176.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  several  SUUes  to  enter  into 
compacts  providing  for  the  uniform  tax 
treatment  of  nonresidents;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlci.iry. 

By  Mr,  BARRY: 

HR,4177,  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways, 
in  order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and 
free  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  desig:ii;iled 
as  part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  to  designate  other 
routes  for  inclusion  in  the  Interstate  Sy.=  - 
tem;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.4178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  rail- 
road corporations  to  lake  full  advantage  of 
tax  relief  measures  enacted  or  granted  by 
the  States  and  their  pDlitical  subdivisionb; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOSCH: 

H,R,4179.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  to  Issue  certain  regulations 
concerning  air  trafBc  at  La  Guardla  and  New 
York  International  (Idlewild)  Airports  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  Newark  Airport 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl,  4180.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  so  that 
the  penalties  provided  therein  will  apply  to 
violations  of  civil  aeronautics  safety  regula- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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H.R.  4181.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  an^ended, 
so  as  to  permit  the  return  under  such  section 
of  property  which  an  alien  acquired  by  gift, 
devise,  bequest,  or  Inheritance  from  an  Amer- 
ican citizen;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOWLES: 
H.R.  4182.  A  bill  to  provide  an  approprla* 
tlon  of  $6,565,000  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain facilities  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii : 
H.R.  4183.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  4184.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the   con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  southern  New  Jersey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   CELLER: 
H.R.  4185.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  indigent  defendants  in  criminal 
cases   In   the   district   courts   of   the   United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4186.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3731  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
appeals  by  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  4187.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  States 
to  make  refunds  of  the  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line   In    cases    where    such    gasoline    la    used 
on  a  farm  for  farming  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H  R.  4188.  A   bin    declaring    October    12    to 
be  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Columbus 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  4189.  A   bill   granting   the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  several  States  to  enter  into 
compacts    providing    for    the    uniform    tax 
treatment  of  nonresidents;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  4190.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  conduct  a  na- 
tional  referendum  on  the  question  of  Fed- 
eral lotteries,  and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  4191.  A  bill  relating  to  the  observance 
of   holidays  occurring   on  Saturdays;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4192.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  examina- 
tion in  District  of  Columbia  courts  of  any 
minister  of  religion  In  connection  with  com- 
munications made  by  or  to  him  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  without  the  consent  of 
the  parties  jto  such  communications;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  4193.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  several  States  to  enter  into 
compacts  providing  for  the  uniform  tax 
treatment  of  nonresidents;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  4194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the 
temporary  listing  and  certification  of  Citrus 
Red  No.  2  for  coloring  mature  oranges  under 
tolerances  found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as  to  per- 
mit continuance  of  established  coloring  prac- 
tice in  the  orange  industry  pending  congres- 
sional consideration  of  general  legislation  for 
the  listing  and  certification  of  food  color 
additives  under  safe  tolerances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
H.R.  4195.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,200  to 
$2,400  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HOG.^N: 
HR.  4196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Interest 
on  series  E  U.S.  savings  bonds  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLT: 

H.R.  4197.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  caberet  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4198.  A  bill  providing  further  safe- 
guards against  Improper  practices  In  labor 
organizations  and  In  labor-management  rela- 
tions; requiring  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial traniacllous  and  administrative  prac- 
tices of  labor  organizations  and  their  offlcers 
and  agents  and  reports  of  direct  and  indirect 
dealings  between  them  and  employers  which 
may  conflict  with  obligations  as  employee 
representatives;  reinforcing  rights  of  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations  with  respect  to 
funds  and  property,  ttie  election  and  re- 
moval of  officers,  and  the  exercise  by  other 
labor  org»nlzatlons  of  supervisory  control, 
of  such  organizations;  providing  penalties 
for  certain  criminal  acts;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  4199.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
wreath;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H  R.  4200.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  weather  modlflcatUm  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, to  increase  substantially  the  annual 
average  of  usable  supply  of  water  available 
in  the  Colorado  River  drainage  basin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
H.R.  4201.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  proerram 
of  weather  modification  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, to  increase  substantially  the  annual 
average  of  usable  supply  of  water  available 
In  the  Colorado  River  drainage  basin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  ihe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  4202.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  weather  modification  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, to  Increase  substantially  the  annual 
average  of  usable  supply  of  water  available 
in  the  Colorado  River  drainage  basin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  4203.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
Of  weather  modification  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, to  Increase  substantially  the  annual 
average  of  usable  supply  of  water  available 
In  the  Colorado  River  drainage  basin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  4204.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  weather  modification  to  be  earned  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, to  increase  substantially  the  annual 
average  of  usable  supply  of  water  available 
In  the  Colorado  River  drainage  basin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  4205.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  weather  modification  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, to  Increase  substantially  the  annual 
average  of  usable  supply  of  water  available 
in  the  Colorado  River  drainage  basin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  4206.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  weather  modlflcatlon  to  be  carried  out  by 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, to  Increase  substantially  the  annual 
average  of  usable  supply  of  water  available 
in  the  Colorado  River  drainage  baeln,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H  R  4207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  weather  modification  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  Increase  substantially  the 
annual  average  of  usable  supply  of  water 
available  in  the  Colorado  River  drainage 
basin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H  R  4208  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  weather  modification  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  in 
co<iperatlon  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  Increase  substantially  the 
annual  average  of  usable  supply  of  water 
available  In  the  Colorado  River  drainage 
bn.sln,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AffaA-s. 
By  Mr    MrDONOUGH:  y 

H.R.  4209.  A  bill  to  provide  for  «  program 
of  weather  modlflratlon  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  Increase  substantially  the 
annual  average  of  u.=able  supply  of  water 
available  In  the  Colorado  R.ver  drainage 
basin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
HR  4210.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  weather  modification  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  In 
c(K,peratlon  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  lncrca.<;e  substantially  the 
annual  average  of  usable  supply  of  water 
available  In  the  Colorado  River  drainage 
ba.sln,  and  for  other  purixjses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  KARTH: 
HR  4211  A  bill  to  encouratje  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  jjenElon  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEV'ERING: 
HR  4212  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  re- 
ceivlni?  benefltj?  thereunder;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
HR  4213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  M.\rine  Act.  1936  to  provide  an 
additional  defense  allowance  to  aid  In  the 
construction  of  superllner  pa55en<jer  vessels; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs  MAY: 
H  R  4214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  relating 
to  the  sale  of  farm  units;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In-^ular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER! 
H.R  4215.  A    bill    to   equalize    the   pay   of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  4216.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation,   education    and    training,    and    loan 
guarantee    benefits    for    veterans    of    service 
after  January  31,  1955;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINSK  ALL: 
H.R.  4217.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  capital 
loss  carrybacks;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4218.  A  bill  providing  further  safe- 
guards against  Improper  practices  In  labor 
organizations  and  in  labor-management  re- 
lations; requiring  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  adminlttralive  prac- 
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tlces  of  labor  organizations  and  their  officers 
and  agents  and  repxsrts  of  direct  and  indirect 
dealings  between  them  and  employers  which 
may  conflict  with  obligations  as  employee 
representatives;  reinforcing  rights  of  mem- 
ijers  of  labor  organizations  with  respect  to 
funds  and  property,  the  election  and  re- 
moval of  offlcers,  and  the  exercise  by  other 
l:ibor  organizations  of  supervisory  control  of 
such  organizations:  providing  penalties  for 
certain  criminal  acts;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  ttie  Committee  on  Education  and 
LalKjr. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HR.4219  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  st\idy  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  oT  strip-ninlng 
operations  in  the  United  States  and  lor  a 
report  to  Congress  of  the  results  of  such 
study,  and  for  otlier  purpose?;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr    MtJI.TER: 
H  R  4220.  A    bill    to   amend    the    National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for 
a  co!ii-ge  sclioh.rshlp   projjram;    to   the  Coni- 
niUtec  on  Education  and  LalKir. 

By    Mr.   O  BKIEN    of   New    York: 
H  R  4221     A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union: 
to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr  PERKINS: 
HR  4222  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  for  diyabled  veterans 
shall  apply  to  all  veterans  disabled  after 
June  26.  1950.  and  to  provide  tliat  veterans 
may  accrue  educational  benefits  under  the 
Korean  coiiflirt  veterans'  educational  pro- 
gram until  lndi\ldi;als  may  no  longer  be  in- 
(lart<>d  for  tralnlr.?;  and  service  into  the 
.^rmed  F>.rccs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
an.";' Affairs. 

H  R  4223  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
jiriatl'in  of  funds  to  assist  the  Slates  and 
Territories  In  financing  a  minimum  founda- 
tion education  pro^ra:n  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  sch.)ols,  and  In  reducing  the 
inequalities  of  educational  opportunities 
throu.;h  public  element.'.ry  and  secondary 
schools,  f ( r  the  peueral  welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  L.ibor. 

H  R  4224  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Railroad 
Retirement  Art  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insur.ince  Ait,  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases In  benefits,  and  for  otiier  purfKJses; 
to  the  C.immittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C  jinmerce. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
H  R  4225.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Atjrlcultural 
Act  of  1949;    to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, 

By  Mr.  RILEY: 
HR  4226  A  bill  to  eliminate  claims  of  Im- 
muiiity  from  State  and  local  taxes  based  on 
contracts  with  the  United  States  or  its  agen- 
cie;,  or  Instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and   Means. 


By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
Hit.  4227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
ration of  the  occupational  tax  on  persons 
dealing  in  machine  guns  and  certain  other 
firearms,  to  reduce  occupational  and  trans- 
fer taxes  on  certain  weapons,  to  make  the 
transferor  and  transferee  Jointly  liable  for 
the  transfer  tax  on  firearms,  and  to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  definition  of  a  fire- 
arm; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  R  4228.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H  R  4229.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strip-mining 
operations  in  the  United  States  and  for  a  re- 
port to  Congress  of  the  results  of  such  study, 
and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  SISK: 
H  R  4230.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  aid  to  State  or  Territorial  homes  for 
the  .■'upport  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HR  4231.  A    bin    to   authorize    the   Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  additional  food 
commodities   for  distribution  to  needy  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  CAHILL: 
HJ  Res  221.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  St:Ue  from  taxing  certain  Income  of  a 
nonresident;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H  J  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H  J.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   SIKES: 

H  J.  Res  224.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.J.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.J  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH: 
H.  Res.  162.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  To  Conduct  an  Investigation  and 
Study  of  the  Powers  and  Functions  of  Agen- 
cies Over  the  Operation  of  Aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  HOLIFIEIX): 
H.  Res.  163.  Resolution    to    amend    rule    X 
and  riile  XI  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  CLARK: 
HR.4232.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of   Anton 
Sankovlch;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HR  4i233    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Gruszka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr   FOR  AND: 
HR  4i234.  A    bill    for    tlie    relief    of    Piero 
B:'.lestri;   to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr  FINO: 
H  R.  4235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rikl  Levi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   HENDERSON : 
H.R.  4:36.  A  b:ll  for  the  relief  of  Woo  Bow 
Land;  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HOLT  (by  rcquect)  : 
H  R.  4237.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Zara 
Sclirelbcr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 
HR.423e.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Vasllos 
(Bill)    Millotis;    to    the   Committee    on    tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.4i239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterina 
Urban!;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.TABER: 
H.R.  4240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Messina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TELLER: 
HR.4i241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Newton 
Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  V ALTER: 
HR  4i242.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.4243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Orel;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   WALTER  (by  request)  : 
HR.4244.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Czeslawa 
St2mpniaii;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

63.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Opal 
Tanner  White  and  sundry  otlier  citizens  of 
the  United  Slates,  requesting  impeaclinient 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  th3 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

64.  Also,  petition  of  Bernardo  Villas  and 
others,  Bolo  Battalion  in  tlie  Field  Day. 
Dumaguete  City.  Pliilippines,  submitting  a 
complete  list  of  petitioner  claimants,  called 
Bolo  Battalion  In  the  Field  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Floods  Again  Plague  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5, 1959 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent an  area  of  the  great  State  of  In- 
diana which  abounds  in  rich  farmland. 


in  Rreat  industrial  potential,  and  people 
who  are  reasonable  and  proud.  We  do 
not  make  unreasonable  demands  upon 
our  Government  and  whenever  possible 
prefer  handling  our  own  problems. 
However,  when  we  are  in  a  position 
where  the  magnitude  of  our  problem 
reaches  beyond  our  own  resouices  and 
abilities  we  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  the 
help  which  only  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  give.  We  have  such  a  problem 
now.  Indiana  has  been  plagued  with 
floods    for   many    years.     Floods    which 


have  cost  our  people  millions  of  dollai-s 
in  flood  damage.  Floods  which  have 
swept  away  some  of  our  richest  farmland, 
floods  which  have  destroyed  property, 
floods  which  disturbed  the  economy  and 
well-being  of  our  people. 

Last  year  our  President  signed  into 
law  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  three  reservoirs  in  the  upper  Wabash 
River  Valley.  This  authorizing  legisla- 
tion was  wise.  It  was  not  a  hit-and- 
miss  thing.     It  was  an  acceptance  of  the 
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recommendations  of  agencies  of  author- 
ity who  had  spent  years  studying  our 
problem.  "At  last,"  we  thought,  "we 
have  made  progress.  We  now  have  re- 
lief for  our  problem."  Not  so.  Al- 
though recognition  was  readily  given  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  need  in  Indiana 
for  flood  control,  this  need  was  ignored 
when  it  came  to  supplying  necessary 
funds  for  the  final  planning  of  these 
projects.  The  Presidents'  budget  ig- 
nored our  request  for  $50,000  for  the 
planning  of  the  Salamonie  River  Reser- 
voir and  $150,000  for  the  Mississinewa 
River  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Indiana  should  not  be 
denied  the  protection  the  construction 
of  these  projects  will  afford  to  the  lives, 
property,  and  well-being  of  our  people. 
At  this  very  moment  floods  are  sweeping 
away  our  topsoil,  destroying  our  prop- 
erty, and  endangering  the  lives  of  our 
citizens. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  Hoosiers  to  un- 
derstand why  we  have  been  deprived  of 
funds  which  would  alleviate  one  of  our 
most  pressing  problems. 


H.R.  1012,  Liberalizing  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement and  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Acts,  Should  Be  Approved 
Immediately 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5, 1959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  support  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
and  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Acts,  including  my  own  bills,  H.R.  1370 
and  H.R.  1373. 

My  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Representative  James  E. 
Van  Zandt,  20th  District  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, Before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  February 
3,  1959.  IN  Support  or  Amendments  to  Thz 
Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Acts 

Mr  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  In  support  of 
bills  I  have  Introduced  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  and  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Acts. 

The  legislation  has  been  Introduced  by 
me  In  previous  Congresses  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  many  Individuals  and  groups  among 
the  railroad  population  of  my  congressional 
district  In  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Nation. 

The  bills  are  as  follows:  H.R.  970  pro- 
vides retirement  on  full  annuity  at  age  60 
or  after  serving  30  years,  and  further  pro- 
vides that  such  annuity  shall  be  not  less 
thiin  one-half  of  the  Indfvldual's  average 
m  ;nthly  compensation  for  the  5  years  of 
hli^'liost  e'arnln<;s.  and  so  forth. 

H.R.  971  provides  that  an  annuitant  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  perform  compen- 
sated service  for  the  outside  employer  by 
uhom  he  was  last  employed  before  his  an- 
nuity began  to  accrue.     H.R.  971  covers  the 


situation  where  an  employee  about  to  re- 
tire Is  required  to  resign  a  clerical  position 
with  a  church,  civic,  fraternal,  or  Bocial 
organization. 

H.R.  972  repeals  the  prohibition  against 
the  payment  of  both  earned  social  security 
benefits  and  spouse  benefits  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  At  the  present  time 
a  spouse  entitled  to  earned  social  security 
benefits  Is  penalized  by  deductions  from  the 
amount  payable  as  spouse  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

H  R.  1374  Is  a  bill  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent Increase  In  all  widows'  annuities.  In 
this  connection,  the  1956  amendments  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  granting  an  In- 
crease of  apprcximatcly  10  percent  did  not 
Include  all  persons  receiving  retirement 
benetils.  with  i  he  result  many  widows  were 
denied  the  Increase. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1370  and  H.R.  1373 
represent  my  version  of  the  Harris  bill.  H  R. 
1012.  with  H.R  1370  providing  for  an  across- 
the-board  Increase  of  10  percent  In  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  and  H.R.  1373 
amending  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  by  providing  an  increase  from 
130  to  195  the  maximum  number  of  days  of 
unemployment  within  a  year  for  which  un- 
employment benefits  may  be  paid.  The  bill 
also  liberalizes  other  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and  Is 
Identical  to  those  provisions  of  the  Harris 
bill.  H  R.  1012.  that  affect  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  at  this  point  of 
expressing  my  support  of  H  R.  1012  because 
I  think  It  is  a  step  in  the  rl^ht  direction  In 
recognizing  th6  urgent  need  for  amending 
the  Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Acts.  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  H.R.  1012  and  mention  briefly 
some  of  Its  principal  provisions. 

In  amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
H  R.  1012  will  provide: 

1.  A  10-percent  Increase  of  all  monthly 
benefits  effective  January  1,   1958. 

2.  Female  employees  with  less  than  30 
years  of  service  or  the  spouse  of  a  retired 
employee  will  be  able  to  obtain  retirement 
benefits  at  age  62  on  a  reduced  annuity. 
This  option  Is  already  in  effect  under  the 
social  security  system. 

3.  Maximum  creditable  compensation  for 
determining  benefits  and  earnings  subject 
to  taxation  would  be  Increased  from  $350  to 
$400  a  month  lor  the  purpose  of  broadening 
the  tax  base  to  secure  the  additional  revenue 
needed  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
amendments  and  to  liquidate  almost  en- 
tirely the  present  actuarial  deficit  In  the 
railroad  retirement  fund  of  $213  million. 

4.  With  the  taxable  base  of  earnings 
broadened  to  $4C0  a  month  or  $4,800  an- 
nually, the  tax  rate  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees will  increase  January  1.  1959.  from 
6 '4  to  6'i  percent.  On  January  1.  1962. 
the  tax  will  Increase  to  7 '4   percent  each. 

In  the  field  of  railroad  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits,  H  R.  1012  would  provide: 

1.  An  increa.';e  In  dally  benefit  rates  of 
50  cents  to  $1.70  a  day  higher  than  present 
rates. 

2.  A  new  schedule  of  rates  ranging  from 
a  minimum  dally  benefit  of  $4.50  for  annual 
compensation  ct"  $500  to  $699.99  to  a  maxi- 
mum benefit  rnte  of  $10.20  for  annual  com- 
pensation of  $4,000  or  more. 

3.  Unemployment  benefit  periods  would  be 
extended  for  employees  with  10  or  more 
years"  service  by  65  to  130  days,  depending 
upon  length  of  service  beyond  the  130-day 
maximum  provided  In  the  present  law 

4.  To  finance  the  cost  of  additional  bene- 
fits and  to  take  care  of  the  current  defi- 
ciency, the  ta.\  base  after  1958  would  be 
Increased  from  $350  to  $400  and  the  tax  rate 
would  be  Increased  so  that  It  would  range 
from  a  minimum  of  1  f  i  percent  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  3 '2  percent  contingent  upon  the 
balance  In   the   railroad   uncmphyment  in- 


surance account.  Minimum  annual  earnings 
needed  to  qualify  for  benefits  would  be  In- 
creased from  the  present  $400  to  $500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  the  3d  ses- 
sion of  the  85th  Congress  increased  social 
security  benefits  7  percent  effective  January 
1.  1959.  In  addition,  for  those  unemployed 
whose  ln.surance  benefits  terminated  during 
1958,  an  extension  of  13  weeks  was  granted 
them. 

Therefore,  should  H  R.  1012  become  •  law, 
the  10-percent  increase  In  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  provided  for  would  become 
effective  January  1,  1959,  and  for  those  un- 
employed railroaders  whose  unemployment 
ln.surance  benefits  terminated  In  June  1958, 
they  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  from  65 
to  130  additional  days,  dependent  upon 
lengih  of  service. 

The  bill  actually  gives  to  retired  and  un- 
employed railroaders  the  same  treatment 
ace  irdcd  persons  retired  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  unemployed  under  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  dwell 
briefiy  on  the  situation  facing  retired  and 
unemployed  railroaders  in  my  congressional 
district. 

First,  from  a  popvilatlon  standpoint  1  rep- 
resent one  of  the  largest  railroad  districts  In 
the  Nation.  Therefore,  I  know  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  cost  of  living  on  retired  rail- 
roaders as  well  as  the  hardships  of  unem- 
ployment that  exist  In  the  railroad  Industry. 

As  an  example  of  unemployment  condi- 
tions In  the  railroad  Industry  and  the  ur- 
gent need  of  extending  the  benefits  |>erlod 
for  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits. I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
In  the  3  counties  comprising  my  con- 
gressional district  a  total  of  2.101  employees 
have  already  exhausted  their  eligibility  for 
railroad    unemployment    insurance    benefits. 

At  the  present  time  1.048  employees  are 
receiving  unemployment  Insurance  benefits, 
and,  of  this  number.  861  will  exhaust  their 
right  before  the  new  benefit  year  begins  on 
July  1.  1959  At  that  lime  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  that  a 
total  of  1.681  employees  In  my  congressional 
district  will  be  unable  to  qualify  for  railroad 
unemployment  ln.surance  benefits  In  the  new 
benefit  year  because  they  did  not  earn  suffi- 
cient wages  during  the  calendar  year  1958  to 
qualify  for  such  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  reviewing  my  efforts 
during  my  congressional  career  to  give  ade- 
quate service  to  constituents  affected  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  I  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  members  and  employees  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  not  only  at  the 
Chicago  headquarters  but  also  at  district  and 
regional  offices  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  as  well  as  the  liaison  representa- 
tive assigned  to  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Riiilroad  Rolirem'.'nt  Board. 

In  December  of  last  year  I  visited  the 
headquarters  office  of  the  Rallro:\d  Retire- 
ment Biard  In  Chicago  to  discuss  with  the 
chief  executive  cfB-er  cases  of  my  constitu- 
ents th.Tt  came  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad  Un'-m- 
ployment  Insurance  Act;-,  and  also  to  obtain 
an  evalu.ition  of  the  actuarial  condition  of 
the  railroad  retirement  fund  and  the  effect 
on  the  fund  of  legi.slation  that  has  been  fui,- 
gested  to  me  for  introduction  In  this  Con- 
gres.s. 

While  In  Chicago.  I  also  met  with  members 
of  the  Board  and  some  of  the  staff.  I  was 
not  only  Impressed  by  the  way  the  Informa- 
tion I  requested  was  readily  made  available 
to  me.  but  I  was  also  Impressed  by  the  keen 
sense  of  Interest  and  responsibility  those 
Government  employees  had  In  administering 
the  provisions  of  both  acts  and  their  con- 
sciousness of  the  existing  Inflationary  trend. 

The  Board  Is  also  well  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic changes  that  are  going  on  In  the  rall- 
rond  industry  and  of  the  possible  eflect  of 
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sich  changes  on  operations  of  the  Railroad 
IJctucment  Board.  With  this  In  mind,  they 
are  continually  reviewlrg  operations  to  keep 
exoenses  at  a  productive;  minimum. 

I  learned  that  even  before  the  request  of 
tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  received  re- 
questing that  a  2  percent  reduction  be  made 
111  personnel  expenditures  for  1959.  steps 
had  bc-en  taken  to  hold  employment  levels 
well  below  budget  limitations  so  that  there 
was  no  problem  In  adhering  to  the  request. 

It  w.is  pointed  out  to  me  that  although 
the  retirement  load  ol  the  Board  has  in- 
creased greatly  since  tie  Inception  of  that 
program  In  1937  and  will  continue  to  In- 
crease for  some  years  In  the  future,  every 
effort  Is  being  made  to  rind  new  ways  of  per- 
forming necessary  services  to  prevent  an  in- 
crea.<:e  in  the  present  I'mployment  levels  of 
the  Board  and  If  possible  to  reduce  the  level 
of  employment. 

Thi.s  Is  alrendy  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  87  fewer  !>ersons  employed  on 
J.'^muary  1,  1959  as  cum  lared  wiili  Janu.try  1, 
ID.'JS.  e\e!i  thniiph  the  work  volume  was  sub- 
st.t;:tially  incre.ised. 

It  is  a  pleasure  Ui  cc  nclude  mv  testimony 
by  paying  this  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
members  and  employees  of  tiie  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Biard  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  the  administration  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  and  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Acts  is  accomplished  and  at  a  mini- 
mum of  expense  . 

Such  econ;imy  of  op?ratlon  Is  appreciated 
as  efforts  are  made  to  find  means  of  wiping 
out  the  dofic.encics  ir  bjth  the  retirement 
and  unrnijjioymcnt  compensation  funds  and 
to  finance  t'.ie  cr-t  of  the  much-needed 
amendments  to  exlstl  ig  laws  contained  In 
HP.    1012. 

-Mr  Chairman,  HR  1012  is  needed  and 
needed  b;,dly.  It  is  the  fervent  wish  of  my 
constituents  who  will  benefit  from  Its  en- 
actment that  It  will  become  a  law  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

As  I  stated  previously,  the  Harris  bill.  H  R. 
1012.  contains  In  one  package  the  provisions 
of  my  bills,  H  R  1370  and  H.R  1373,  and  I 
Sincerely  hope  the  leg  slation  will  be  enact- 
ed its  quickly  lus  possible  and  that  at  a  later 
date  the  cjmniittee  will  consider  the  other 
bills  I  have  Introduced  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act. 


Problems    Confronting    the    Hand-CIowo 
Glauware  Indaitrjr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o.=" 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  1^EPRESENTATI\'^S 

Thursday,  February  5. 1959 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  my  di.strict  i.s  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  succefsful  and  prosperous 
continuance  of  the  flint  glassworkers  to 
maintain  their  empioyment,  I  deem  it 
important  that  the  following  analysis  of 
the  escape  clause  provisions  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

Most  of  this  material  appeared  in  a 
comprehensive  statement  delivered  by 
O.  R.  Strackbein  before  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  for  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union,  January  27,  1959. 

The  American  Fl-nt  Glass  Workers' 
Union  in  whose  behalf  I  appear  before 
this  Commission  speaks  for  a  majority 
of  the  employees  engaged  in  the  manu- 


facture of  hand-blown  glassware  in  this 
country. 

This  tmion  has  not  itself  filed  an  ap- 
plication under  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  as 
amended,  but  wishes  to  go  on  record  in 
support  of  the  application  filed  by  the 
handmade  table  and  decorative  ware 
division  'division  H)  of  the  American 
Glassware  Association. 

The  welfare  of  the  industry  that  em- 
ploys the  members  of  the  American  F^int 
Glass  Workers  Union  is  of  vital  concern 
to  these  members.  Injury  to  the  indus- 
try from  imports  means  injury  to  our 
membership.  In  fact,  tlie  workers  are 
usually  in  the  first  line  of  defense 
wherever  imports  strike  the  market  in 
competition  with  the  goods  that  are  man- 
ufactured in  this  country. 

One  of  the  first  steps  that  the  manu- 
facturer takes  when  imports  seriously 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  his  products, 
reducing  either  the  margin  of  profit  or 
sales  volume,  or  both,  is  to  curtail  em- 
ployment. This  he  does  in  one  of  several 
ways,  or  a  combination  of  them. 

He  may  lay  off  a  part  of  his  work  force: 
he  may  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of 
work  per  day;  or  he  may  po  on  a  short 
workweek.  His  purpose  will  be  to  avoid 
adding  more  output  to  his  stock  when  the 
Roods  are  slow  moving  and  high  priced, 
hopin?  thus  to  adjust  his  inventory  to 
the  downtrend  of  his  sales.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  must  reduce  the  flow  of 
goods  from  the  factory;  and  the  only 
normal  way  of  doing  this  is  to  curtail 
man-hours  of  production. 

The  worker  thus  becomes  a  buffer  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  rising  im- 
ports. Whether  the  manufacturer  suc- 
ceeds in  stopping  the  import  tide  by  the 
measures  he  takes  toward  retrenchment 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  import 
competition.  Should  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  sources  of  the  imports  be 
well  equipped  for  long-term  competition 
on  an  upward  trend,  the  efforts  to  make 
an  inventory  adjustment  would  be  of 
little  avail. 

In  that  event,  any  successive  tempo- 
rary expedients  resorted  to  by  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  would  be  utterly 
inadequate.  The  failure  of  such  efforts 
to  adjust  stocks  to  a  lower  level  of  de- 
mand by  reduction  of  man-hours  of  work 
would  then  call  for  a  pei-manent  read- 
justment. Of  course,  imports  might  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  spite  of  more  drastic  new 
steps  and  it  might  be  necessary  to  repeat 
them.  In  the  end  the  situation  would 
become  chronic  and  some  manufacturers 
would  become  desperate.  Here  and  there 
a  close-down  would  occur,  possibly  with 
the  hope  of  reopening  when  the  outlook 
might  turn  for  the  better. 

The  hand-blown  glassware  industry 
has  experienced  many  difficulties  of  this 
character;  and  the  outlook  continues  to 
be  di.scouraging.  Not  only  have  imports 
continued  to  increase  in  the  past  10 
yeai-s  but  the  trend  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry is  downward  m  terms  of  the  share 
of  the  market  supplied  by  it. 

A  declining  share  of  the  market  is  im- 
portant among  the  criteria  of  injury 
found  in  the  escape  clause.  Indeed,  a 
relative  decline  in  a  domestic  producer's 


share  of  the  market  removes  all  doubt 
about  the  whereabouts  of  the  compet- 
itive advantage.  It  means  simply  that 
the  domestic  industry  is  on  the  run. 

Now,  it  is  assumed  altogether  too  often 
that  inability  to  hold  its  own  competi- 
tively with  imports  marks  a  domestic 
industry  as  inefficient.  This  assumption 
lacks  even  the  virtue  of  fairness.  It  is 
like  blaming  a  horse  that  carries  a  heavy 
handicap  for  not  winning  a  race.  Amer- 
ican producers  carrj'  burdens  far  greater 
than  foreign  manufacturers.  Most  of 
this  comes  from  the  higher  wages  that 
set  off  our  economy  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing from  those  of  other  countries. 
Should  our  wages  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  those  prevailing  in  other  countries  our 
producers,  we  may  be  sure,  would  have 
no  diflficulty  competing.  They  need  then 
be  no  more  efficient  than  they  are  now 
in  order  to  compete.  Indeed,  with  still 
lower  wages,  they  could  come  into  a  posi- 
tion to  drive  the  imports  from  the  mar- 
ket. But  we  would  lose  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  process. 

Numerous  economists,  imbued  with 
much  beside  practical  experience,  persist 
in  saying  that  our  higher  wages  are  off- 
set by  our  higher  productivity.  In  re- 
peating this  fallacy,  they  exhibit  a  stub- 
bornness that  might  be  put  to  better  uses 
in  the  land  of  make-believe.  The  very 
facts  of  daylight  belie  what  these  econo- 
mists say.  They  refuse  to  credit  the 
words  of  those  who  have  daily  experience 
in  the  marketplace.  Imported  goods  are 
constantly  underselling  those  of  our  own 
manufacture.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating. 

Why  should  this  process  of  undersell- 
ing be  in  any  way  surprising?  Since  the 
last  war.  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  mod- 
ern machinery  and  equipment  has  gone 
overseas  from  this  country  and  has  been 
installed  in  many  hundreds  of  factories. 
Also  more  than  8,000  productivity  teams 
from  abroad  have  come  to  this  country 
to  study  our  production  methods. 

Beyond  this  it  should  be  clear  now, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  notions  of 
the  academic  economists,  that  the  Amer- 
ican industrial  system  has  no  corner  on 
the  technolo.?ical  arts  nor  on  science,  nor 
therefore  on  high  productivity.  Other 
countries  are  capable  of  developing  and 
installing  modern  machinery  on  their 
own  and  are  doing  so. 

From  these  considerations  and  oth?vs 
it  follows  that  the  indictment  of  inclB- 
ciency  will  not  lie  against  American  in- 
dustry merely  on  evidence  of  inability  to 
compete  with  imports,  nor  on  the  mere 
word  of  unseasoned  economists. 

In  the  case  of  hand-blown  glassware 
the  direct  labor  cost  is  high.  Because 
there  is  little  or  no  mechanization  in  this 
branch  of  the  glass  industry  in  this 
country,  and  lacking  also  in  other  coun- 
tries, we  witness  virtual  barehanded 
competition  between  labor  here  and 
abroad,  with  not  much  cushion  between 
them.  It  would  be  expected  that  the  do- 
mestic mdustry  would  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  competing  with  imports,  and  the 
facts  support  the  expectation. 

It  should  have  been  obvious  that  no 
tariff  reductions  should  have  been  made 
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In  the  first  Instance ;  but  they  were  made 
nevertheless. 

The  evidence  of  serious  injury  is  to  be 
found  in  the  trend  of  imports  compared 
with  the  trend  in  domestic  production. 
Imports  have  come  to  equal  and  then  to 
pass  domestic  production.  This  is 
shown  by  statistics  that  will  be  furnished 
to  the  Commission  by  the  industry  and 
may  be  verified  by  investigations  of  its 
own  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  American  Flint  Glass  Workers 
Union  has  ascertained  from  its  records 
in  10  unionized  companies  manufactur- 
ing hand-blown  glassware  that  employ- 
ment of  skilled  workers  was  979  in  April 
1949  compared  with  667  in  April  1958. 
Miscellaneous  workers  declined  during 
the  same  period  from  2,526  to  1,625.  The 
respective  totals  are  3,505  in  April  1949 
and  2,292  in  April  1958.  This  repre- 
sents a  decline  of  35  percent  in  employ- 
ment in  10  years  in  these  plants.  Im- 
ports, on  the  other  hand,  increased 
threefold  or  more. 

To  the  imion  this  has  the  appearance 
of  serious  injury.  To  the  industry  it 
spells  desperation,  and  the  industry  will 
submit  other  compelling  evidence  of  seri- 
ous injury. 

Since  the  sole  function  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  an  escape-clause  action 
is  a  finding  on  injury  and  recommenda- 
tion of  a  remedy,  it  will  be  in  order  to 
Inquire  how  far  this  carries  us. 

In  1943  an  escape  clause  was  indeed 
inserted  into  a  trade  agreement  for  the 
correction  of  any  injury  that  might  de- 
velop ;  and  such  a  clause  was  placed  in  all 
subsequent  agreements.  In  1947  the 
clause  was  given  greater  recognition  in 
the  form  of  an  Executive  order.  In  1951 
a  statutory  escape  clause  came  from  con- 
gressional action.    It  says  simply  that — 

No  reduction  In  any  rate  of  duty  •  •  • 
or  other  concession  •  •  •  shall  be  permitted 
to  continue  in  effect  when  the  product  on 
which  the  concession  has  been  granted  Is,  as 
n  result  •  •  •  of  the  duty  or  other  customs 
treatment  reflecting  such  concession  being 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  In  such  in- 
creased quantities,  either  actual  or  relative, 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  Injury  to  the 
domestic  Industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products. 

The  President  himself  has  said : 

The  President  has  the  responsibility  of 
considering,  not  only  the  question  of  Injury 
to  a  domestic  Industry  •  •  •  but  also  the 
other  fundamental  questions  bearing  on  the 
security  and  well-being  of  165  million  Ameri- 
cans. The  President's  final  Judgment  in  each 
case  must  represent  the  best  composite  eval- 
uation he  can  make  of  these  questions. 

This  statement  may  be  found  in  the 
Bicycle  case  decided  August  18,  1955.  He 
listed  five  issues  that  must  be  decided  in 
an  escape-clause  case  and  limited  the 
Tariff  Commission's  function  to  the  ques- 
tion of  "injury  and  relief  to  a  domestic 
industry." 

The  four  issues  falling  in  the  Presi- 
dent's sole  jurisdiction  and  free  of  any 
testimony  that  might  be  given  in  public 
hearings  were  asserted  by  the  President 
to  be,  first,  our  national  security  interest 
in  the  economic  strength  of  valued  allies 
in  the  world;  second,  building  export 
markets  for  products  of  our  farms,  fac^ 
tories,  and  mines;   third,  compensation 


to  other  countries  for  withdrawal  of  con- 
cessions; and,  fourth,  protection  of  the 
American  consumer  against  unnecessary 
and  unjustified  price  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide  open  prairies  of 
the  West  could  hardly  offer  wider  ave- 
nues for  circumvention  of  what  should 
be  due  process  of  law  than  the  practice 
thus  followed  by  the  President  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  escape  clause.  This, 
let  me  emphasize,  is  no  fault  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  itself. 

How  have  the  four  factors  other  than 
injury  intruded  themselves  upon  the 
scene?  By  what  justification?  The  es- 
cape clause  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reser- 
vation that  permits  withdrawal  or  mod- 
ification of  a  concession  if  a  certain  con- 
tingency develops  in  fact,  namely  actual 
or  threatened  serious  injury.  That  is 
what  Congress  has  provided  in  its  word- 
ing of  the  escape  clause,  quoted  above. 
The  only  remaining  question  should  be 
one  of  fact;  and  the  finding  of  such  fact 
is  the  function  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. The  law  contains  not  one  word 
that  calls  upon  the  President  to  gather 
an  unknown  volume  of  additional  evi- 
dence outside  the  hearing  process  and 
with  it  to  swamp  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  at  will  and  with- 
out compunction. 

Unless  the  Tariff  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations should  call  for  a  duty 
higher  in  its  protective  effect  than  that 
from  which  it  was  reduced  in  a  trade 
agreement,  or  a  proposal  for  a  quota  that 
would  rob  the  country  extending  a  re- 
ciprocal concession,  as  a  quid  pro  quo, 
of  its  bargain,  such  recommendation 
should  be  proclaimed  without  question 
by  the  President.  He  should  regard  it 
as  representing  the  invocation  of  a  reser- 
vation in  keeping  with  the  widely  pro- 
claimed policy  of  avoiding  or  preventing 
serious  injury  to  industry.  Only  if  judi- 
cial review  disclosed  improper  proce- 
dures or  insufficient  evidence  or  similar 
failures  of  the  Commission,  should  its 
findings  be  set  aside.  The  President 
should  stand  by  his  own  appointed  Com- 
mission. The  propriety  of  its  findings 
and  the  adequacy  of  its  procedures 
should  be  left  to  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  publicly 
avowed  policies,  many  times  repeated,  as 
documented  in  the  review  offered  for  the 
record,  stating  in  effect  that  the  trade 
agreements  prouam  is  not  to  injure  our 
industries  and  that  a  sure  remedy  is  at 
hand  if  injury  nevertheless  takes  place, 
there  is  no  place  for  supplemental  evi- 
dence and  trumped-up  i.s&ucs  beyond  the 
evidence  taken  at  hearings  before  this 
Commission  on  the  question  of  injury. 

It  would  be  d.flUcult  indeed  to  find  any 
support  in  law  or  elsewhere  for  the  prac- 
tice of  treating  delegated  power  as  au- 
thority to  skirt  not  only  the  law  itself 
but  other  elements  of  due  process.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
in  its  dispo.sal  of  Tariff  Commis.sion  rec- 
ommendations under  the  escape  clause. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  abominable  prac- 
tice should  cease;  and  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  in  the  question  of  in- 
jury from  imports  should  be  the  last 
word. 


An  Appropriation  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  W.  BOWLES 

or  coNNicncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5. 1959 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  an  appropriation  bill 
of  $6,565,000  to  replace  wornout  and 
obsolescent  facilities  at  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  in  New  London,  Conn. 

The  bill  provides  money  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  which  were  contained  in  a  re- 
port to  Congress  on  May  2, 1958. 

In  its  report,  the  board  expressed  its 
concern  over  the  "continued  existence 
and  use  of  World  War  n  wooden  build- 
ings for  various  activities  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy." 

The  board  reported  that  immediate 
replacement  of  the  outmoded  structures 
would  result  in  long-range  savings  by 
removing  excessive  maintenance  costs 
and  would  eliminate  hazardous  occu- 
pancy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  none  of  us  needs 
to  be  reminded  of  the  valuable  and 
courageous  contribution  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  times  of  war.  They  were  in 
the  thick  of  battle  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Navy,  sailing  the  same  seas  and  run- 
ning the  same  risks. 

Nor  have  they  been  any  less  active  in 
times  of  peace.  In  addition  to  patrolling 
our  shores,  they  perform  valuable  rescue 
work,  they  keep  open  the  sea  lanes  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  they  are  making 
water  travel  safe  for  surging  motor-  and 
plea.surc-boat  activities. 

Yet  if  we  do  not  provide  sufficient 
funds,  we  will  be  striking  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  service — the  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  This  is  where  the  new  offi- 
cers are  trained;  this  is  where  the  young 
sei-vice  minds  are  shaped.  We  must  not 
allow  their  welfare  and  training  oppor- 
tunities to  deteriorate. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  as  long  as 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  Coast  Guard,  it  has  the  obligation 
to  maintain  the  service  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paredness equal  to  the  efforts  made  in 
behalf  of  the  other  armed  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy is  only  19  miles  from  my  home  and 
I  know  it  well.  It  is  under  excellent 
management  and  it  has  close  and  most 
cordial  relations  with  the  New  London 
community. 

I  might  add  that  the  New  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  made  a 
special  study  of  conditions  at  the  Acad- 
emy and  concurred  in  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Undoubtedly  many  Members  of  the 
House  recall  that  last  year  a  sim:i  of  $2 
million  was  appropriated  to  replace  the 
wooden  cadet  barracks.  All  friend*  of 
the  Academy  were  gratified  by  this  step 
forward.  But.  as  the  report  indicates, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
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Tlierefore  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
based  on  the  report  which  would  provide 
money  for: 

First.  New  barracks,  new  classroom 
and  administration  buildings  for  the 
olilcer  indoctrination  and  candidate 
scliools. 

Second.  Additional  cadet  classroom 
.>-pnce  to  accommodJite  the  increased 
enrollments. 

Third,  nn  auditorium  for  the  Academy 
to  replace  the  present  wooden  structure 
wliich  the  board  called  a  fire  hazard  and 
too  small  for  corps  purposes. 

Fourth.  Major  repairs  to  the  Academy 
docks  and  causeway  that  have  badly 
det'.riorated. 

F'jflh.  The  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  other  Acade.Tiy  structures  that 
are  presently  inadequate,  outmoded,  and 
hazardous. 

The  cost  of  these  improvements  are 
ba.sed  on  estimates  pr'?pared  by  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  here  that  the  sum  of  $6,565,000  does 
not  include  an  estimate  for  the  construc- 
tion of  officer  candidate  school  facilities. 
I  have  specifically  stf  ted  in  the  bill  that 
part  of  the  money  be  used  for  that  pur- 
po.^e  because  the  operation  of  the  school 
is  an  integral  part  o!   the  Academy. 

The  money  will  hi.ve  to  come  out  of 
otiier  projects,  upon  which  the  estimate 
was  based.  So  even  this  sum  of  S6.565.- 
000  may  not  be  fulb  adequate  to  meet 
tlie  entire  need.  Y(t  this  is  the  ver>' 
lea.«:t  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  sum  was  not 
included  in  the  Treasury's  budnet  for  the 
fiscal  year  19C0.  des;)ite  my  pleas  and 
tha«e  of  others,  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  in  the  earnest  ho  )e  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  take  these 
pressing  needs  into  consideration. 

Allhout-'h  I  realize  that  .separate  ap- 
propriation items  are  almost  never  re- 
ported to  the  floor  o;"  the  House,  I  will 
be  deeply  grateful  if  this  bill  alerts  the 
committee  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most 
urgent  situation  before  it  reports  out  the 
final  Treasury  appropriation  bill  now 
under  consideration. 


Westtide  Jewish  Coirmunity  Center,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Offers  Lesson  in  Com- 
munity Living 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT       . 

or    CALiroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5. 1959 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  5 
years  in  the  history  of  mankind  is  a 
brief  span.  But  when  5  years  span  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  persons,  each  and 
every  year  becomes  more  important 
and  valuable  than  the  mere  number  of 
days  they  indicate. 

I  make  this  above  observation  because 
tliere  is  an  organiz.ition  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. — and  I  am  more  than 
pleased  that  the  activities  of  this  group 
t  -ke  place  in  my  diiitrict — which  gives 


factual  proof  to  this  contention.  The 
organization  to  which  I  refer  is  the  West- 
side  Jewish  Community  Center  which, 
during  its  first  5  years  of  existence,  has 
offered  service  and  brought  happiness 
to  thousands  of  persons. 

The  record  of  the  Westside  Jewish 
Community  Center  is  already  an  im- 
pre.ssive  one,  and  presages  for  the  future 
the  enriching  of  many  more  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  some  facts  and 
figures  about  the  humanitarian  under- 
takinr;s  of  this  organization,  behind  each 
of  which  is  a  human  being,  young  or 
old. 

Built  at  a  cost  of  $2  million,  the  West- 
side  Jewish  Cjinmunity  Center  opened 
its  doors  on  March  1,  1954.  and  now 
celebrating  its  fifth  anniversary,  the 
center  pridefully  points  out  that  it  serves 
almost  7,0C0  members  each  year.  The 
a:-^.i;rc;^'ate  attendance  has  been  approxi- 
mately 2'2  million,  a  figure  equal  to  the 
estimated  population  of  the  city  of  Los 
An!-'eles. 

Tlie  center  serves  as  a  threshold  to 
community  life  for  many  newcomers  to 
Los  Angeles,  particularly  young  adults 
and  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Inability  to  pay  is  no  bar  to 
membership,  as  budget  plans  are  possible 
and  several  scholarship  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

The  significance  of  this  undertaking  is 
focu.sed  on  tlie  fact  that  persons  of  all 
a^es  are  able  to  get  together  to  learn 
from  each  other  and  to  find  a  spirit  of 
camaraderie  in  a  highly  populated, 
broadly  .'  pread  community. 

Tlirough  the  activities  offered — in  the 
fields  of  athletics,  art,  dancing,  swim- 
ming, crafts,  music,  to  mention  a  few — 
adults  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
develop  both  professional  and  social 
skills.  More  than  700  children  have 
learned  to  grow  up  in  a  new  and  ever- 
changing  world  through  the  guidance  of 
a  skilled  nursery  school;  over  2,000  chil- 
dren have  experienced  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  camp  sponsored  by  the  center. 

The  community  spirit  of  the  Westside 
Jewi-sh  Community  Center  has  been  fur- 
ther demonstrated  by  its  action  of  open- 
ing its  facilities  for  meetings  and  events 
to  other  community  groups  including, 
among  others.  Community  Chest,  Girl 
Scouts,  and  Red  Cross. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  others 
who  join  me  in  congratulating  the  cen- 
ter on  its  fifth  anniversary  and  in  wish- 
ing it  all  success  in  the  years  to  come. 


Next  Question,  Please 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEWART  L.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5, 1959 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
from  conversations  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
that  they  have  had  numerous  questions 
in  their  minds  regarding  President  Eisen- 


hower's true  position  on  the  matter  of 
public  revenues  and  Federal  programs. 
To  inform  their  innocence,  or  rather, 
as  I  was  saying,  to  straighten  out  certain 
things  in  their  minds,  I  present  the  fol- 
lowing excei-pt  from  the  President's 
press  conference  yesterday  before  he  left 
to  shoot  quail  in  Georgia : 

Question.  Peter  Llsagor.  Chicago  Daily 
News:  Mr.  President,  you  said  that  you  did 
not  think  the  American  people  wanted 
higher  taxes.  You  also  said  that  vou 
thought  localities  ought  to  do  some  of  the 
things. 

The  PRESIDE^TT.  Yes. 

Qu:stion.  Li.eagar:  Such  as  the  airport. 
Governor  Rockeleiler.  of  New  York,  has 
fuund  it  necessary  to  move  to  get  more  taxes 
for  what  he  regards  as  desirable  programs. 

Do  you  tiiink  the  American  people  would 
b3  willing  to  acc3pt  tax  increases  from  the 
St.ate,  r.iiher  than  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? Do  you  think  this  is  a  better 
approach? 

The  President.  Well.  I  do  not  knew,  be- 
cause I  dou'i  kr.ow  the  rate  of  that  t.-xa- 
tlon  fo.-  tliese  several  States.  This  is  what 
I  w.as  talking  about. 

The  Federal  rate  of  taxation  and  what  I 
see  as  the  American  reluctance  to  accept 
higher  rates,  unless  they  can  see  that  there 
Is  a  clear  emergC'ncy  demanding  now  cur- 
rent action  for  which  they  can  be  persuaded 
to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  I  believe  they 
will.  If  you  have  got  a:i  emergency  thing. 
But  now.  let's  remember  we  are  planning 
for  20  years.  30  years.  40  years.  We  have 
got  to  live  with  this  thing. 

And  as  we  know,  as  the  population  grows, 
we  get  more  revenues,  but  we  also  get  iu 
some  of  these  things  very  much  higher  costs. 
So  let  us  not — when  we  remember  that  our 
taxes  run  from  down  to — we  have  got  a 
e6D0  exemption,  and  we  run  up  to  92  psr- 
cent.  I  beli^'ve  It  is.  In  the  very  top  ones — 
I  think  that  Income  taxes,  which  are  the 
things  that  the  Federal  Government  mainly 
lives  on,  that  they  are  getting  about  as  high 
as  you  can  keep  them  on  the  indefinite 
basis. 

Now.  I  believe  you  can,  for  emergency, 
tough  problems,  I  think  you  can  do  more 
than  that. 

Question.  Sterling  F.  Green,  Associated 
Press:    Thank   you,   Mr.   President. 

(Whereupon,  at  10:29  a.m.,  the  press  con- 
ference was  concluded.) 


Coal  by  Wire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5. 1959 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago  a 
group  of  businessmen  and  union  ofiBcials, 
all  of  them  confident  of  the  potential  of 
electric  heating,  met  in  my  oflSce. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  repre- 
sentatives of  Appalachian  Electric  Power 
Co.,  National  Coal  Association,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers. 

My  interest  in  the  expansion  of  electric 
utilities  service  is  obvious  enough.  Mr. 
Speaker,  West  Virginia  is  the  Nation's 
greatest  coal-producing  State,  and  from 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  comes 
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almost  30  percent  of  West  Virginia's  to- 
tal coal  output.  The  coal  Industry,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  subsistence  of  the  residents  of 
our  district.  When  the  miner  receives  a 
pay  check,  a  widespread  chain  reaction 
takes  place.  The  grocer  gets  a  good  por- 
tion of  what  the  miner  earns.  The  land- 
lord from  whom  he  rents  or  the  bank  with 
which  he  has  his  mortgage  comes  in  for  a 
regular  percentage.  The  miscellany  of 
other  recipients  includes  the  barber,  the 
clothier,  gasoline  station,  service  utilities, 
and  our  churches.  Needless  to  say,  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
come  in  for  important  shares  of  every 
dollar  that  the  miner  earns. 

Our  railroad  industry  receives  much  of 
lis  revenue  from  coal  traflBc.  Without 
that  trafiQc,  both  operational  and  main- 
tenance employees  are  without  work. 

Supplying  coal  mines  is  a  big  business 
In  southern  West  Virginia.  Timber, 
steel  products,  electrical  equipment, 
petroleum  products,  and  many  other 
items  are  used  in  heavy  quantity  by  our 
mines. 

Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.  Is  it- 
self an  essential  source  of  employment 
for  many  of  our  people,  both  in  its  of- 
fices and  on  its  field  staffs.  What  is 
more,  the  West  Virrrinia  generating  sta- 
tions of  Appalachian  Electric  consume 
more  than  3 '2  million  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually. As  electric  heating  grows  in 
popularity,  this  order  wiil  increase  sub- 
stantially. The  Appalacliian  Co.  has 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  coal  by- 
wire  effort.  Through  its  advertiserients 
and  other  promotional  activities,  it  hr.s 
helped  to  make  West  Virginians  more 
conscious  of  the  ec  }nomic  value  of  the 
electric  heating  program. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  any- 
one to  lose  sight  of  the  fact   that,  al- 
though tJie  market  has  declined  seriouslv 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  use  of 
coal  in  homo  furnaces  is  still  very  im- 
portant  to   the    industry.     Nationwide. 
some  12  million  residential  units  are  kept 
warm  by  coal  heat.    The  development  of 
convenient     stokers     and     ash-hauling 
equipment  makes  coal  all  the  more  at- 
tractive   domestically,    particularly    be- 
cause of  its  price  stability  in  rec-nt  yeau-s. 
We  arc  not  suggesting  conversion.s  from 
coal  furnaces.     We  do  believe  it  to  the 
benefit  of  builders   and   the   public   in 
general  to  call  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages of  heating  by  electricity.    For  this 
reason,  I  am  always  happy  when  a  pub- 
lication  devotes   space   to   the   growing 
popularity  of  electric  heating. 

Coal  Age.  a  McGraw-Hill  publication 
whose  editor,  Iven  Given,  is  a  native  of 
Sutton,  W.  Va.,  and  who  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
mining  industry,  featured  an  article  on 
electric   heating   in   its   January   issue 
Written  by  W.  A.  Raleigh.  Jr..  associate 
editor,  this  comprehensive  review  of  the 
many  facets  of  electric  heat  not  only 
captures  the  Imagination  of  investors, 
architects,  and  builders,  but  also  offers 
an  interesting  study  for  anyone  who  is 
thinking  of  buying  a  new  home  now  or 
in  the  future.    I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  may  read  these  re- 
marks. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  also  Uke  to  say 
that  an  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
"Coal  by  Wire"  has  appeared  over  the 
past  few  months  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  Journal.  This  ef- 
fort "has  resulted  in  an  availability  of 
prints  material  that  will  enable  any  in- 
terested home  purchaser  or  homebuilder 
to  make  his  own  choice  of  heating  equip- 
ment based  upon  installation  costs  and 
present  and  future  fuel  crisis  and  supply. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
to  refer  to  these  informative  articles  so 
that  a  digest  of  their  contents  may  be- 
come an  official  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


The  Unlocked  Back  Door  of  t!ie  Federal 
Treaiury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WA«;ni.\crr  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5,  l'J59 

?!r.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
buuHJet-buEter  bill  is  on  its  v,\iv,  nnu  the 
boobytrap  to  c.i'.ch  tho.se  of  uVwho  are 
tryin-  to  hold  the  l.ne  on  Fcde.-al  taxes 
as  v.e'.l  a  J  spcndin-r  has  pa.ssed  the 
Ho'.f  c.  I  was  1  of  the  89  to  vote  ai^r.inst 
this  bill.  I  am  rcferrins?  to  H.R.  2256, 
the  bill  which  provided  $300  milHon  for 
dire:t  Government  loans  to  veterans. 

I  el  me  make  it  clear,  as  v.  as  pointed 
ou::  wiicn  the  House  was  dcbatinir  this 
b':i!.  tliere  is  pre.scntly  available  $192 
m.ilion  for  the.  e  direct  loans,  but  with 
the  reali.-tic  interest  rales  in  the  new 
bill  I  c'oubl  if  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  funds.  Private  capital  will  meet  the 
nc:d  and  thai  is  the  way  it  .^houki  be. 

Furtherm  ire,    as    my    cnlleaf;ues    are 
w.jI  aware,  this  $3C0  million  was  r.ot  in 
the  bud-  ct.     That  is  why  I,  for  or^e.  clld 
not  deviate  from  my  firm  dcterminauon 
to  support  holdin:?  the  line  on  spending 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  on  H.R.  2256 
and  this  $300  million  unbud'rrted  item 
broij<;iit    ouL    some    other    facts    which 
needed  airin?.     I.n  the  discu.^-sions  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  there  wa',  r/.ronr- 
criticism   of   what   has   been   goim,'   en 
and  what  is  one  of  the  major  cau.sef:  of 
Federal  deficits.     In  other  words,  all  of 
a   sudden  out  in  the  open   comes   the 
admi.s.^ion  of  a  means  of  back-door  ap- 
proach to  the  Treasury,  which  has  been 
used  to  open  wide  the  .spenUin:;  fiood- 
pates  and  to  bypass  the  constitutional 
rcc;ua-emcnt  of  congressional  review  and 
the  prohibition  that  no  money  shall  be 
withdrawn    from    the   Treasury   of    the 
United  States,  e.xcept  by  appropriation 
pursuant  to  law. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  by  authoriza- 
tion bills,  which  state  the  administrator 
of  an  agency  in  question  may  issue 
notes,  it  has  been  possible  to  get  money 
direct  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury' who  is  required  to  cash  these  notes 
Thus,  the  need  as  to  the  spending  of 
such  funds  has  not  been  studied  or  ap- 
proved by  the  House  or  Senate. 


F\irthermore.  the  Constitution  specifi- 
cally provides  that  all  revenue  measiires 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, yet.  as  was  brought  out  In  the 
debate  on  veterans  housing,  16  bills  call- 
ing for  $9  billion  of  expenditures  last 
year  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
that  provision  in  them  and  12  of  these 
bills  originated  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  introduced  a  reso- 
lution which,  as  I  understand,  would  re- 
quire conformity  with  the  Constitution 
covering  appropriations.  I  hope  it  will 
come  to  the  floor  and  if  so  I  will  support 
it.  It  is  the  only  way  to  hold  the  line 
on  spending. 

Meanwhile,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  $300  million  for  direct  loans  to  vet- 
erans, which  I  voted  against,  was  an 
e:;aniple  of  the  back  door  Treasury  type 
of  Icii.ilation  and  in  large  measure  is  the 
way  deficit  spending  has  been  flourish- 
ing:. 

I  do  not  der,ire  to  inject  politics  today 
in  lliis  statement,  but  for  myself  I  must 
ask  to  be  counted  in  disaj;rcement  with 
th-.se  of  tlie  oppo.-ition  leadership  who 
st.k  to  excuse  thi.s  back  door  approach 
en  the  prounds  that  without  it  much 
r-ro,'rc.ss;\e  legislation,  as  it  is  called. 
would  not  be  enacted.  If  legislation 
cannot  .^tand  up  under  cnnstiiutional 
le'-'i.lative  procc'-.s  and  review  within  the 
framework  of  constitutional  procedure 
an  I  conere.s.'ion-l  approval,  either  the 
Constitution  should  be  amended  or  the 
m--  asures  not  enacted  into  law. 

The  salvation  of  our  country  to  my 
way  of  tli:nk*n'r,  as  rccor'ni7ed  by  tlie 
Fv^undinT  Fathiers,  lies  in  control  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  ri"  lit 
to  appropriate  money.  If  we  abropat? 
t:  ^  provision  that  no  funds  shall  be 
w'tl^.drawn  from  tlie  Trca.sury  except  by 
lawi'ul  appropriation  by  the  Congress, 
there  will  be  liiile  hope  of  checking  in- 
r.n'  on  and  mainiaminc  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

r^nally.  let  m<-  .say,  as  I  have  said  so 
many  tmics  in  tiie  pa.st,  let  us  rcdouLlj 
our  e.Tori.i  to  curb  unnecdcd  spending 
and  remember  that  the  money  wo 
handle  belongs  to  the  ta\!ia\ers  and  the 
d.  bt  we  incur  is  their  obh^^ation  and  U- 
a':.I.ty;  not  ours  alone. 

C.vMtin?  an  ever-expanding  national 
d?'..  to  be  loaded  upan  our  children  I 
cannot  view  with  equanimity.  Espe- 
cially .so  in  a  time  of  comparative  pros- 
perity and  liiiihc-^t  earnings  and  wages 
in  history.  I  cannot  join  the  spenders 
and  charge  off  deficits  to  "balanced  hu- 
man budt'.ets"— except  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

My  con-science  cries  out  that  pres- 
ently, as  we  spend  more,  we  should  tax 
more,  and  I  am  against  both  of  these. 
They  are  not  necessaiT.  So  I  urge  lock- 
ing the  back  door  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  restoring  control  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  Thomas 
Jeffer.son,  if  a  choice  is  necessary.  I  will 
support  economy  and  liberty  as  against 
profusion  and  servitude,  especially,  as  It 
may  be  in  the  latter  case.  It  would  be 
visiting  our  sins  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  generation. 
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HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

or    NEW    TOKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5.  1959 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
accident  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Guardia 
Airport.  How  long  must  we  wait  to  get 
corrective  legislative  action?  This  plane 
could  just  as  well  have  fallen  in  the  con- 
f'csted  areas  of  Queens  County,  resulting 
in  untold  suffering  and  devastation,  not 
only  to  those  traveling  in  the  plane  but 
also  to  those  on  the  ground. 

Previous  hearings  indicate  that  about 
90  percent  of  plane  accidents  are  th?  re- 
sult of  bad-weather  flying.  The  present 
regulations  are  too  lil>eral — they  need 
strengthening.  It  is  our  obligation  to 
take  this  matter  under  advisement  and  to 
provide  such  action. 

The  crash  of  the  AmTican  Airliner  in 
the  East  R;ver  on  February  3  is  but  one 
of  many  accidents  which  have  occurred 
in  the  Now  Yoik  area  in  recent  years  dur- 
in;:  inclement  weather.  To  cite  a  few. 
;n  .April  1952  five  persons  were  killed  and 
four  houses  were  destroyed  w  hen  a  plane 
cra'hed  in  Jamaica.  Queens  County,  aft- 
er it  missed  its  landing,  at  Idlewild  Air- 
port; in  October  1933  two  persons  were 
killed  and  others  injured  when  a  plane 
crashed  while  taking  off  in  fog  at  La 
C-u.irdia  Airport;  on  December  18.  1954. 
an  Italian  DC-6-B  airliner  roared  lew 
over  homes  and  densely  populated  areas 
in  the  vicinity  of  Idlewild  Airport,  not 
once  but  three  times,  and  finally,  on  a 
fourth  approach  ripped  into  a  Jamaica 
Bay  pier,  burst  into  flames,  and  sank  in 
the  water,  kiliing  26  persons. 

To  elaborate  on  this  crash  in  Decem- 
ber 1954,  the  airliner  left  Boston  in  bad 
weatlier  for  Idlewild  where  the  weather 
was  rapidly  closmg  in:  when  the  plane 
arrived  at  New  York  the  ceiling  was  just 
about  200  feet — the  minimum  ceiUng, 
under  present  rer,ulations.  for  landing; 
the  pilot  had  to  drop  below  this  minimum 
m  order  to  establish  visual  contact  with 
the  ground — one  point  we  must  bear  in 
mind  is  that  before  a  pilot  can  effective- 
ly land  upon  any  landing  strip,  whether 
guided  by  instiximeuts  or  not,  he  must 
establish  visual  contact  with  the  ground. 

Now.  this  most  recent  crash  in  New 
York  reveals  that  the  ceiling  was  400  feet 
at  the  time  of  the  crash.  In  a  report 
titled  "Sensory  Illusions  of  Pilots."  pub- 
lished several  years  ago  by  the  Flight 
Safety  Foundation.  Chief  Pilot  P.  P. 
Cocquyt  of  Belgium's  Sabena  Airline,  said 
that  an  overwater  approach  robs  a  pilot 
of  landmarks  by  which  to  judge  altitude 
visually.  He  often  believes  he  is  higher 
than  he  actually  is  and  the  illusion  will 
cause  him  to  descend  toward  the  run- 
way hghts  at  a  steeper  angle  than  Is 
warranted.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  pilot  of  this  plane,  acknowledged 
by  the  company  to  be  "one  of  the  finest 
pilots  American  Airlines  has  ever  had," 
lost  his  depth  perception. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cited  these  cases 
to  point  up  the  need  for  legislation  to 
establish  by  law  safety  regulations  to  stop 
these  bad  weather  accidents. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  in  the 
past  two  Congresses  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  raise,  by  law,  the  minimimi  visi- 
bility requirements  for  takeoffs  and  land- 
ings at  the  airports  in  the  New  York  area. 
I  have  again  introduced  this  legislation, 
which  I  feel  would  do  much  to  avoid 
some  of  the  catastrophes  which  have 
happened  in  the  past  and  which  I  have 
outlined  above.  These  bills  are  H.R  4179 
and  H.R.  4180  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  In  addition,  I  have  m- 
troduced  House  Resolution  162  to  create 
a  select  committee  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  E>owers  and 
functions  of  agencies  over  the  operation 
of  aircraft  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  for  talking  has 
passed;  it  is  time  for  action.  1  urge  my 
cd'cagues  to  join  me  in  urging  these 
committees  to  act  speedily  on  my  bills. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  they  merit 
enactment. 


Mtdul  of  Valor  Awarded  to  Oakland 
Poacemaa  Robert  Rots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Y:c:1  GEORGE  p.  MILLER 

or    CALIIOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  5,  1959 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  East  Bay  Police  and  Fire 
Post.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  has 
aw  arded  the  Medal  of  Valor  to  Oakland 
policeman.  Robert  Ross.  32,  14317  Brad- 
ley Street.  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  for  the 
performance  of  duties  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  hi.^  official  duty. 

Last  March  Patrolman  Ross  went  in- 
.slde  a  tanker  that  was  moored  at  the 
foot  of  Oakland's  embarcadero  to  rescue 
th.'ee  men  who  were  inside  the  tanker, 
overcome  by  leaking  gas  fumes. 

The  citation  given  Ross  reads  in  part: 

A  mans  quick  thinking  and  immediate 
action  saved  the  Uves  ol  three  workmen. 

Ross  and  Charlie  Kitchen,  30,  a  ship- 
yard worker  also  from  San  Leandro, 
lowered  themselves  40  feet  into  the  tank 
of  an  oil  barge  where  the  three  men  were 
overcome  by  fumes.  They  secured  lines 
about  the  men  and  a  crane  pulled  them 
to  safety  as  Ross  and  Kitchen  guided 
the  cables. 

Ross  is  married  and  has  two  children. 
Karen,  9.  and  Robert.  6. 

Judge  Homer  Buckley.  Oakland  mu- 
nicipal court,  presented  the  medtl  and 
citation  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Building. 

The  Medal  of  Valor  is  given  annually 
to  an  outstanding  East  Bay  fireman  and 
policeman.  This  year  the  medal  was 
given  only  to  Ross,  since  no  firemen  were 
nominated  by  the  Judging  committee  for 
the  honor. 


LepsIatioB  To  Create  a  Coal  Researcli 
and  DeTelopmeBt  Comiiussion  Will 
ProTe  a  Boon  to  the  Natwa't  Coal  In- 
dastry  and  Shoold  ReceiTe  FsTorablc 
Consideratioii  by  the  86tli  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSTXVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5. 1959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  7  I  introduced  H.R.  1179  which 
would  create  a  Coal  Research  and  De- 
velopment Commission  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  A  number  of  other 
Members  of  this  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  introduced  like  proposals. 
It  is  our  hope  that  this  legislation  can  be 
acted  upon  expeditiously  and  that  the 
coal  research  body  can  be  put  into  opera- 
tion soon. 

This  le^i-^lation  is  Identical  to  bills 
which  were  introduced  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  passed 
and  sent  to  the  House.  In  this  body  the 
legislation  was  approved  by  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
but  v.as  caught  in  the  rush  of  legislation 
during  the  final  cays  of  the  session. 

The  creaticn  of  the  independent  Coal 
Research  and  Development  Commission 
i.5  the  only  type  of  coal  research  legisla- 
tion which  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
both  manaqenient  and  labor  in  the  coal 
industry.  When  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Hou :e  Interior  Committee,  of  which  the 
present  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
a  member,  hearings  were  held  on  this 
tjpe  of  research  agency.  In  addition  to 
wilne.'=ses  repiesenting  the  coal  operators 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
the  commiilce  heard  advocates  for  the 
le;.i.slation  from  the  railroads,  the  mine 
machineiT  suppliers,  industrial  con- 
sumers. Governors  and  other  ofiSciaLs  of 
coal-producing  States,  and  represent- 
atives of  coal  communities.  All  were  in 
agreement  that  the  type  of  research 
agency  as  proposed  in  this  le-islation 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  coal  industry. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  vast  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  and  are  now  being 
spent  on  the  experimentation  of  an 
atomic  reactor  designed  to  produce 
commercial  r>ower.  Certainly  if  we  can 
afford  to  SF>end  such  astronomical  sums 
on  a  source  of  energy  which  is  now  in 
the  experimental  stage,  we  can  well  de- 
vote a  small  percentage  of  that  amcunt 
to  further  research  developments  of  a 
fuel  that  has  been  the  principal  source  of 
our  economic  power  in  every  emergency 
tliat  this  country  has  faced. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  for  the  benefit  of 
the  thousands  of  imemployed  mine 
workers  and  railroad  workers  in  my  dis- 
trict that  we  can  have  early  c<Mnmittee 
action  on  the  various  legislative  pro- 
posals to  establish  the  much -needed  and 
essential  Coal  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Commission. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  5. 1959 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  to 
clear  up  any  misunderstanding  on  my 
proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  Coal  Re- 
search Commission,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing analysis  and  argument. 

COAL    PROBLEMS 

The  serious  condition  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
following  sources: 

First.  Importation  of  fuel  oil. 
Second.    The    subsidization    of   other 
power  sources. 

Third.  The  favored  position  given  to 
competitive  domestic  fuels  taxwise  by 
existing  laws. 

Fourth.  The  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  coal  which,  in  some  instances, 
is  higher  than  the  production  costs. 

Fifth.  Our  foreign  trade  and  air  poli- 
cies which  are  responsible  for  a  reduction 
of  American  production  which  in  turn 
reduces  the  use  and  need  of  fr.el. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  long 
ago  realized  this  and  has  had  in  opera- 
tion at  least  two  major  operations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  coal  industry. 

First.  They  subsidize  coal  by  paying 
a  subvention  on  coal  transportation  to 
enable  the  producer  to  meet  competition 
with  other  domestic  fuels  as  well  as 
American  imports. 

Second.  They  maintain  a  complete 
unit  for  research  into  the  uses,  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  coal  through 
a  coal  research  commission. 

Even  this  last  operation  has  been 
denied  our  coal  industry. 

We  have  research  and  study  commis- 
sions on  many  subjects  and  yet.  we  re- 
fuse as  a  body  to  pass  the  necessary 
enabling  legislation  to  create  a  study 
commission   for   coal. 

Why?  Simply  because  other  fuel 
sources  oppose  the  coal  industry.  In 
passing,  it  might  be  interesting  to  note 
that  more  payroll  dollars  are  paid  out  by 
the  coal  industry  per  B.t.u.  of  heat 
energy  than  any  other  source  of  fuel. 

For  years  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  coming  from 
the  coal  mining  areas  have  been  at- 
tempting to  pass  tegislation  to  create  a 
Coal  Research  Commission. 

It  has  always  been  defeated  by  argu- 
ments based  upon  economy.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  the 
statement  that  "we  can't  afford  a  study 
commission  for  coal." 

In  the  face  of  the  declining  fuel  mar- 
ket for  coal,  the  subsidization  by  the 
Government  of  TVA  atomic  powerplants, 
and  other  fuel  sources  makes  it  impera- 
tive for  coal  to  find  new  uses  and  new 
markets. 

One  such  outlet  Is  fast  disappearing. 
That  outlet  was  called  the  foreign  ship- 
ments market. 


Recently,  the  following  stories  ap- 
peared in  the  public  press : 

Bonn  puts  embargo  on  Imports  of  coal. 

Six  nation  trade  agreement  proiip  to  put 
limitations  on  coal  imports.  Study  plan  to 
subsidize  this  domestic  coal  to  compete  with 
American  Imports. 

Recently.  West  Germany  put  a  tariff  on 
coal  of  $4.79  a  ton. 

The  above-captioned  stories  tell  a  vei-y 
sad  stoi-y.  While  we  are  opening  our 
tarilT  doors  wider  and  wider  for  f()rei=;n 
made  goods,  our  so-called  friends  are 
clampins  down  on  our  product-s  ju.st  as 
quickly  as  tliey  become  .self-sufficient. 

There  is  a  growing  suspicion  too.  that 
some  of  our  own  foieit^n  aid  money  will 
be  u.sod  to  subsidize  our  competitors. 

This,  oi  course,  would  not  be  a  new 
phase  In  our  International  policies.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  otiier 
fieldj  of  Amenci'n  production. 

The  his  Lory  of  coal  is  the  history  of 
steel  and  the  history  of  steel  is  the  hi.s- 
toi-y  of  our  phenomenal  growth  as  a  pro- 
ducing, successful  nation. 

There  are  still  untapped  reserves  suffi- 
cient to  provide  fuel  needs  for  many, 
many  ycai-s. 

However,  in  the  fare  of  present  and 
futui'e  threats  to  this  industry  from 
other  fuel  sources,  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  help  this  industry  and  the  thou.sands 
of  families  and  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties that  depend  upon  coal  for  their  wel- 
fare and  in  some  cases,  their  very  exist- 
ence. 

There  can  be  no  valid  argument  to  ofT- 
.set  the  ark'umcnt.s  so  far  advanced.  I 
expect  to  present  a  new  bill  which  will 
make  the  Commission  self-sustaining. 

I  would  increase  the  coal  depreciation 
allowance  from  5  to  15  percent — oil  and 
gas  enjoy  a  27-percent  allowance— and 
take  a  certain  per  tonnage  assessment 
a?;ainst  all  coal  mined  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  the  Study  and  Research  Com- 
mi.^sion. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  have  coal  iT- 
.serves  beyond  our  needs  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Coal  is  one  of  the  world's  mo.':t  versa- 
tile minei-als.  Its  uses  are  limitless. 
The  need  now  is  for  the  proper  study 
of  its  many  byproducts  with  the  poal  in 
mind  of  preserving  both  the  industry 
and  the  jobs  of  its  employees. 

The  stubborn,  and  sometimes  blind, 
opposition  to  the  Commission  fails  to 
recognize  that  our  neighbor  Canada  has 
such  a  commission  and  has  for  years 
been  giving  its  coal  industry  govern- 
ment subsidies  in  both  government-fi- 
nanced research  and  direct  transporta- 
tion subsidies. 

King  Coal  is  not  dead,  he  is  just  slum- 
bering. He  still  has  the  power  and  the 
resources  to  keep  alive  the  fires  in  the 
continuing  and  eternal  struggle  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people. 

To  those  of  us  whose  roots  are  deep 
down  in  the  bowels  of  Mother  Earth, 
nurtured  by  hard  times,  near  starvation, 
strikes,  coal  and  iron  police  and  meager 
fare  of  the  old  company  store,  the  de- 
preciation of  our  coal  economy  strikes 
us  as  a  real  catastrophe. 

The  sickness  of  the  coal  industry  is 
contagious.  No  one  dare  really  meas- 
ure the  loss  sustained  by  our  whole  econ- 


omy when  a  coal  mine  .shuts  down.  It  is 
not  money  alone,  it  is  all  of  the  other 
values  that  somehow  have  become  a  part 
of  our  way  of  life. 

This  ContTre.ss  cannot.  In  good  con- 
.snence.  refuse  again  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Soeakcr.  I  acain  appeal  to  the 
pood  will  and  .sound  judgment  of  this 
Hnu.se  to  support  my  bill  for  the  creation 
of  a  Coal  Research  Commission. 

Increasing  imports  of  crude  and  re- 
sidual oils  are  having  a  greater  impact 
on  the  bituminous  coal  industry  than 
ever  before  Please  consider  the.se  facts. 
The  administration's  voluntaiT  Import 
control  program,  even  under  the  broader 
trade  a-neements  statute  enacted  in 
1958.  is  not  effective  in  restricting  the 
imports  of  crude  oil  and  products.  Im- 
ports of  residual  oil  have  not  been  in- 
clucied  in  the  voluntary  control  plan. 

Residual  imports  in  1958  were  ap- 
proximately at  the  1057  level.  Coal  pro- 
duction in  1958  was  20  percent  below  the 
previou.s  year.  Residual  imports  for  the 
week  enriing  January  9.  19J9.  averaged 
867,200  barrels  daily— 456.300  barrels 
daily  above  the  ccmparablc  week  in  1958. 
This  is  the  hii'liC'  t  level  in  histor>'.  Coal 
production  for  the  same  week  was  645.- 
000  tons  below  the  comparable  week  in 
1958. 

Total  residual  Imports  to  January  9 
were  7.342,800  barrels,  greater  by  more 
than  2  million  barrels  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1958.  Total  coal  production  to 
January  10  was  9,922.000  tons,  less  by 
2,584,000  tons  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Imported  residual  prices  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  the  area  of  greatest 
impact  in  coal's  markets,  have  been  re- 
duced from  $2,57  in  Aui;ust  1958.  to  $2.37 
in  January  1959.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
coal's  markets  have  been  absorbed  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  residual  jmoprts 
and  reductions  m  price.  Econ 
dilions  in  coal-producing  are 
plorable.  Unemployment  is 
crease,  and  the  number  of  pu 
ance  recipients  is  increasing. 

Si';nilicant  facts  rccarding 
posal  for  the  establishment  of 
search  independent  at-oncy: 

First.  In  practically  all  Instances 
wheie  Government-sponsored  re-eaich 
pror-;rams  are  in  operation,  administra- 
tion and  control  of  such  agencies  are  in 
the  hands  of  independent  agencies,  for 
instance:  National  Science  Foundation, 
National  Advi.sory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, Atomic  Ener-y  Commission. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Defense. 
within  its  own  organization,  has  set  up  a 
separate  and  distinct  acency  for  research 
operations  rather  than  a.'=sipn  control  of 
these  activities  to  the  various  established 
Government  divisions. 

Second.  An  important  research  pro- 
gram, such  as  anticipated,  to  benefit  the 
coal  industry  would  require  high-type 
administrative  personnel.  This  is  ob- 
tained in  independent  agencies,  whereas 
the  same  option  is  not  available  under 
established  agencies.  For  instance,  the 
chain  of  command  in  an  existing  Govern- 
ment agency  would  be  along  the  lines  of 
the  following:  First,  secretary  of  the  de- 
partment; second,  under  secretary  of  the 
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department;  third,  assistant  secretary 
in  charge  of  the  particular  area ;  fourth, 
director  of  the  bureau  within  which  such 
operations  might  fall;  fifth,  assistant 
director  of  the  bureau;  sixth,  chief  of  the 
division ;  and.  seventh,  head  of  a  research 
program. 

In  other  words,  in  the  average  govern- 
mental department  a  coal  research  pro- 
gram would  necessarily  fall  to  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  seventh  administrative 
level. 

Third.  Traditionally.  In  moving  proj- 
ects through  Crovernment  agencies  inter- 
departmental delays  tend  to  hamper  ex- 
peditious movement.  Likewise,  most 
Government  agencies  are  inclined  to 
protect  their  own  "empires  "  from  possi- 
ble invasion  by  other  Government  de- 
partments. 

Fourth.  There  has  existed  for  quite 
some  time  a  natural  inhibition  on  the 
part  of  private  industry  to  turn  over  to 
an  established  Government  agency  in- 
formation that  might  result  in  impedi- 
ments to  such  industry  competitively. 
Tliis  is  particulaily  true  *here  several 
competitive  indu."^tries  Hnd  their  direc- 
tion under  the  head  of  the  same  depart- 
ment or  bureau.  In  these  cases,  indus- 
tries are  reli-cnt  about  giving  informa- 
tion and  deU  ils  of  activities  for  fear  that 
it  might  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
compe^'tors  in  its  ov.n  field. 

Fifth.  The  coal  industry's  desire  for  a 
coal  research  program  is  for  one  that 
would  be  all  comprehensive,  and  all 
inclusive.  It  should  not.  therefore,  be 
limited  to  the  field  of  technical  research 
in  which  most  of  the  existing  coal  re- 
search done  by  Government  has  t)ecn 
confined.  In  addition  to  the  technical 
aspects  of  research,  the  coal  industry's 
suggested  program  would  cover  such 
other  areas  as  market  and  distribution, 
transportation,  utilization,  etc.  In  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  find  experience  and 
the  qualification  to  evaluate  projects  in 
such  fields,  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  several  separate  existing  departments 
of  the  Government.  Tliis  wculd  roquire 
a  very  involved  job  of  coordinating  as 
well  as  directing. 

Sixth.  As  evidenced  by  the  experience 
of  Government  itself  in  placinf-;  research 
under  individual  agencies,  the  problem 
of  administering  a  research  pros:ram 
requires  individual  and  special  attention. 
It  is  not  something  that  can  be  operated 
successfully  as  an  adjunct  administra- 
tive task  involving  other  operations  of  a 
Government  department. 

Significant  quotations  pertaining  to 
the  coal  industry's  suggestion  for  a  coal 
research  project: 

House  Report  1263.  August  27.  1957, 
"Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Coal  Re- 
search," in  the  conclusions  of  that  report 
on  page  29,  made  the  following  com- 
ments concerning  a  coal  research  proj- 
ect: 

A  short-range,  federally  supported  coal  re- 
Eearch  and  development  program  such  as 
that  referred  to  In  the  preceding  paragraph, 
if  It  la  to  be  conducted  expeditiously  and 
effectively  and  achieve  the  maximum  end 
results,  should  utilize  the  research  facilities 
and  {personnel  of  Industry  associations,  uni- 
versities, and  other  nonprofit  organizations. 


of  private  consulting  flrmB  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  to  the  extent  It  Is  practical  to  do  so, 
and  should  be  administered  by  an  independ- 
ent Federal  agency  which  must  not  be 
■hackled  and  inhibited  by  such  traditional 
approaches  and  restrictive  policies  as  control 
research  activities  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

As  between  the  work  on  coal  research 
in  existing  Government  agencies  and  the 
suggestion  which  has  been  made  by  the 
coal  industry  for  an  independent  agency, 
this  same  report,  on  page  91,  makes  the 
following  comment: 

And  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  does  not  concentrate  its  coal  research 
activities  on  efforts  to  solve  the  short-range 
problems  of  the  Industry.  Most  of  the  Bu- 
reau's work  on  coal,  which  now  amounts  to 
about  $5  million  annually.  Is  In  the  area  of 
long-range  research  and  Is  of  such  nature 
that  it  appears  unlikely  the  average  coal 
producer  will  be  benefited  by  It. 

With  reference  to  the  unanimity  of  the 
recommendation  for  a  coal  research 
agency  established  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
abo\  e  quoted  report  has  the  following  to 
say: 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Mines  does  not  look  with 
favor  upon  an  expanded  coal  research  pro- 
gicon  along  the  general  lin:s  suggested  by 
th-»  National  Coal  Association  and  as  sug- 
t  r:?d  by  practically  every  witness  appearing 
before  the  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the 
cc.il  producers,  mine  workers.  State  organi- 
zations, community  officials,  civic  groups,  and 
coal-currymg  railroads. 

In  addition  to  the  congressional  com- 
ments, the  Western  State  Governors' 
^lineral  Policies  Conference  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1955,  advocated  an  approach  simi- 
lar to  that  recommended  by  the  coal  in- 
dustiy  in  the  following  comment  from 
their  conference  report: 

1.  Estibllsh  at  Fcderr.l  level,  and  at  State 
level  where  desirable,  permanent  mlner.-.is 
rerearch  advisory  boards.  These  boards 
sho.ild  coiis-.der  and  recommend  Initiation 
of  research  programs,  which.  In  their  opinion, 
are  particularly   needed. 

r.xcrrpt  from  statement  of  policy  of 
Nr...onal  Coal  Association,  page  12: 

RSSEAKCH 

S-lentlflc  research  has  made  an  immeas- 
urable ccn'.ributlon  to  the  economic  growth 
which  has  made  the  United  States  preemi- 
nent among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Re- 
search should  be  broadened  and  intensified 
to  assure  further  expansion  of  the  Nations 
economy  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
U.S.  leadership.  Private  Indtistry  should 
continue  to  play  a  substantial  role  In  re- 
search and  make  every  feasible  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  continued  progress.  The 
ultimate  in  research  Is  bej-ond  the  economic 
capability  of  some  segments  of  the  economy. 
In  furtherance  of  the  national  Interest  and 
the  public  welfare.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  encourage  and  par- 
ticipate actively  In  appropriate  research  In 
the  field  of  energy  resources.  An  independ- 
ent Federal  agency  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  Industry  and  Government  should  be 
established  to  aid  In  developing,  coordinat- 
ing, supervising,  and  financing  an  appropri- 
ate research  program  for  the  extraction, 
utilization,  and  consimaptlon  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  program  should  rely  upon  exist- 
ing research  facilities  to  the  greatest  feasible 
extent,  giving  Impetus  and  direction  to  pres- 
ent research  efforts. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5, 1959 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  legislation  embodying  the 
principles  of  the  Townsend  plan  "pay-as- 
you-go  social  security  for  all"  has  been 
before  Congress.  In  the  85th  Congress 
I  joined  with  Representative  Burdick,  of 
North  Dakota  in  sponsoring  the  Town- 
send  plan  bill. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  4000,  which  is 
identical  with  the  Tox^msend  plan  bill  I 
sponsored  in  the  85th  Congress,  and 
v.hich  differs  from  other  bills  embodying 
the  Townsend  plan,  in  former  years, 
only  in  terms  of  legislative  form  and  in 
respect  to  technical  construction.  It 
does  not  differ  in  respect  to  any  basic 
principle,  objective,  or  standard.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Gub- 
SER]  has  introduced  a  companion  meas- 
ure, H.R.  4001. 

The  1959  Townsend  plan  bill  is  spe- 
cially drafted  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  repealing  or  s\:s- 
pending,  as  the  applicable  case  may  be. 
the  various  provisions  of  Old  Age,  Sur- 
vivors, and  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
and  in'^tituting  in  place  thereof  the 
Townsend  Flan  program  under  title  II 
of  the  act. 

Under  this  bill,  a  smooth  transition 
from  the  present  system  of  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  is  pro- 
\^ded  for.  No  persons  entitled  to  or  re- 
ceiving benefits  vmder  the  present  sys- 
tem v.-ill  lose  a  penny  of  those  bene- 
fits— because  benefits  under  the  1959 
Townsend  plan  bill  will  overlap  those  of 
the  present  system  imtil  all  benefits  un- 
der the  present  system  are  totally  ab- 
sorbed by  the  benefits  under  this  bill. 
To  the  extent  that  some  benefits  paid 
under  the  present  system  exceed  those 
initially  provided  for  under  my  bill,  the 
difference  will  be  paid  from  the  reserve 
funds  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability system. 

Within  2  years,  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Townsend  plan  program,  it  will 
have  totally  absorbed  all  benefit  obliga- 
tions of  the  present  system. 

This  smooth,  equita'ole  transition  is 
provided  for  by  these  provisions:  Six 
months  after  its  enactment  the  gross  in- 
come— gross  receipts — tax,  upon  which 
H.R.  4000  is  based,  will  go  into  effect  at 
the  rate  of  1  percent  for  a  period  of  6 
months.  Then,  it  will  be  advanced  by 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  for  each  suc- 
ceeding calendar  quarter  until  it  reaches 
the  full  tax  rate  of  2  percent.  It  will 
reach  this  rate  of  2  percent  as  of  the  16th 
month  after  its  effective  date. 

The  initial  benefits  financed  under  the 
1  percent  tax  rate  will  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  average  primary  benefit 
paid  under  the  present  system — so  that, 
right  from  the  start,  present  benefits  up 
to  the  amount  of  average  primary  bene- 
fits will  be  absorbed  by  the  Townsend 
plan  program.    Then,  as  the  tax  rate 
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advances  quarter  by  quarter,  benefits 
will  proportionately  advance  to  a  level 
estimated  at  between  $130  and  i^lSO  per 
month. 

Thus,  virtually  every  possible  benefit- 
liability  of  the  present  system,  under 
title  II,  will  be  smoothly  absorbed  by  the 
Townsend  Plan  program.  If  there  prove 
to  be  some  few  beneficiaries  entitled  un- 
der the  present  system,  who  do  not  qual- 
ify for  some  unforeseeable  technical 
reasons  under  the  Townsend  plan  pro- 
gram— they  are  certainly  provided  for 
many  times  over  by  the  approximately 
$23  billion  reserve  funds  of  the  present 
system.  Under  my  bill,  nobody  will  lose 
any  benefit — and  in  a  short  time  all  will 
receive  better  benefits  than  the  present 
system  will  afford  them.  At  the  same 
time,  once  full  benefits  have  been 
achieved  under  my  bill,  we  will  no  lonper 
have  people  trying  to  live  on  benefits 
capable  of  affording  them  nothing  bet- 
ter than  severe  poverty.  My  bill  will 
really  solve  the  social  security  problem. 

The  problem  of  providing  for  equitable 
and  smooth  transition  from  the  present 
program  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
obstacles  in  Congress  to  adoption  of  the 
Townsend  plan.  This  bill  completely  re- 
moves this  obstacle. 

The  1959  Townsend  plan  bill  specifi- 
cally defines  its  objectives.  It  provides 
that  each  year  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, under  its  Census  Bureau  work  of 
annually  surveying  the  distribution  of 
money  income  in  the  U.S.  population, 
will  report  to  Congress,  specifically,  what 
rate  of  the  gro.ss  income  tax  would  have 
been  necessary  during  the  preceding 
year,  under  the  program,  in  order  for  the 
overall  income  of  the  aged  population  to 
have  compared  favorably  with  that  of 
the  younger,  adult  population.  This  fea- 
ture is  designed  to  create  a  situation 
whereunder  the  Congress — and  every- 
body else — will  henceforth  know,  as  a 
matter  of  clear  record,  exactly  what  the 
relative  position  of  the  aged  is  economi- 
cally. 

This  feature  is  designed  to  provide 
each  year  a  defined  basis  on  which  every- 
body can  henceforth  deal  with  the 
primary  problem  of  just  how  much  pen- 
sions should  justly  be  in  the  light  of 
authentic  facts.  Up  to  now.  this  ques- 
tion of  exactly  how  much  pensions  really 
ought  to  be  has  not  been  officially  dealt 
with.  The  Townsend  program  is  funda- 
mentally predicated  upon  exactly  that 
study  and  approach  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem. My  bill  provides,  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  the  legal  requirement  that 
this  question  be  authentically  reported 
on  each  year,  to  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Now,  there  has  always  been  a  long 
list  of  arguments — in  principle,  aca- 
demic arguments — about  the  workability 
of  the  gross  income  tax  on  which  the 
Townsend  plan  is  based.  This  bill  pro- 
vides, in  its  definition  of  gross  income, 
the  conclusive  end  to  this  whole  field  of 
confusion  due  to  these  purely  theoretical 
and  academic  arguments,  as  well  as^an 
end  to  the  waste  of  time  and  effort  in 
dealing  with  such  unrealistic  claims  and 
counterclaims,  in  a  very  simple  way. 
Since  1933.  a  genuine  gross  income  tax 
has  been  operating   with  unchallenged 


efficiency  and  practicality  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Correcting  jurisdictional  ref- 
erences, the  precise  text  of  the  definition 
of  gross  income  contained  in  the  Indiana 
State  gross  income  tax  act  of  1933.  as 
amended  up  to,  and  including,  1953,  is 
incorporated  in  the  1959  Townsend  plan 
bill. 

It  is  specifically  to  be  noted  that  this 
does  not  con'^titute  any  change  in  prin- 
ciple or  departure  in  policy  by  the 
Townsend  organization.  The  tax  pro- 
posed in  the  Townsend  bill  has  tradition- 
ally been  exactly  what  is  now  proposed. 
However,  there  have  always  been  those, 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  who  insisted  per- 
sistently that  the  Indiana  tax  really  was 
not  the  same,  was  in  reality  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  Townsend  proposal.  This 
specious  argument  stands  abolished 
since  the  1959  Townsend  plan  bill  con- 
tains precisely  the  same  definition  of 
gross  income  as  the  Indiana  law. 

The  1959  Townsend  bill  provides  for 
old-age  retirement  at  the  age  of  60 
years;  for  full  benefits  to  persons  dis- 
abled between  ages  18  through  59:  for 
full  benefits  for  female  heads  of  family 
groups  with  one  or  more  dependent, 
minor  children:  and  for  proportionate 
benefits  of  one-third  of  the  full  benefit 
rate  for  such  dependent  children  under 
18.    This  last  is  new  coverage. 

H.R.  4000  does  not  require  complete 
and  outright,  all-or-nothing  retirement 
by  beneficiaries,  but  encourages  their 
participation  in  the  Nation's  produc- 
tivity. At  the  same  time,  it  provides  a 
deterrent  sufficient  to  prevent  pensioners 
from  selling  their  services  so  cheaply  as 
to  constitute  unfair  competition  with 
other  work-seekers.  The  provision  is 
that  above  the  amount  of  $75  per  month, 
adult  beneficiaries  would  lose  $1  of  their 
benefit  for  each  full  $2  earned  in  em- 
ployment or  self-employment.  For  the 
secondary  beneficiaries,  the  children, 
they,  too.  would  lo.'-e  $1  for  each  full  $2 
per  month  earned  in  excess  of  $50  in  em- 
ployment or  self-employment. 

When  accorded  serious  study,  the 
above  provisions  will  be  .seen — not  only 
as  providing  reasonable  inducement  to 
beneficiaries  to  supplement  their  bene- 
fits by  appropriate  participation  in  the 
labor  force  without  risking  frustrating 
reductions  in  their  bcnefit.s— but.  also, 
as  aiding  greatly  in  enabling  workers  to 
"ease"  into  retirement  over  a  period  of 
time  and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled and  "easing"  them  back  into  full 
occupation  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  1958  Townsend  bill  requires  that 
any  person  over  18  years  of  age  must 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  a 
total  of  not  less  than  10  years  in  order 
to  qualify  for  benefits.  The  reasons  for 
this  provision  are  manifold:  but.  suffice 
it  to  say  that  very  rare  would  be  the  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  who  would  not 
have  satisfied  this  requirement  before 
his  childhood  was  over.  At  the  same 
time,  this  requirement,  imposed  on  our 
own  citizens,  will  abridge  the  difficulties 
Involved  in  treaties  we  have  with  various 
nations  reciprocally  agreeing  that  we 
treat  each  others"  nationals  exactly  as 
we  treat  our  own  citizens;  and  it  will 
conclusively  bar  persons  from  becoming 
simply     retirement     emigrees     to     the 


United  States,  since  all  will  have  to  have 
been  here  long  enough  to  support  the 
system  quite  substantially  before  becom- 
ing eligible  to  draw  its  benefits. 

The  bill  exempts  persons  under  18 
from  this  residence  requirement  even  if 
the  adults  upon  whom  they  depend  may 
be  barred  by  this  residence  requirement. 

THE     NEED     rOR     TOWNSEND     PLAN     LEGISLATION 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation  Is 
embodied,  first,  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  Social  Security  Act.  in  the  first  place. 
This  means  that  in  1935  Congress  recog- 
nized the  social  security  problem  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  act  was  adopted. 
This  realization  extended  to  the  level  of 
the  problem  being  recognized  as.  in  prin- 
ciple at  least,  a  national,  not  a  local  or 
regional  problem — a  problem  requiring 
Federal  legislative  action.  This  legisla- 
tive action,  itself,  certified  the  ruling 
conviction  that  privately  the  problem 
could  not  be  handled.  Legislating  the 
entirely  Federal  program  embodied  in 
old-age  and  survivors  in.surance  recog- 
nized that  the  problem  was  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  local  and  even  of  State 
governmental  scope.  The  subsequent 
actions  by  Congress  after  1935 — up  to 
and  including  1958 — certify  unanswer- 
ably that  this  conviction  as  to  the  solid, 
national  nature  of  the  problem  has  con- 
tinuously sohdified  and  strengthened. 

When  it  is  all  summed  up.  the  truth  is 
this:  We  have  a  social  security  problem 
simply  becau.se  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  reach  ola  age  only  to  find 
themselves  lacking  the  financial  ability 
to  command  income  and  livinp  standards 
reasonably  comparable  to  the  general 
standards  of  living  prevailing  around 
them.  The  present  system  of  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  has 
done  t:(K)d  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  or  could 
Ko.  However,  in  recent  years  it  has  be- 
come clearly  evident  that  the  present 
.system  i.s  not,  alicring  the  above  stated 
rea.son  for  our  havini:  a  social  security 
program,  in  the  first  place.  All  we  have 
done  has  been  to  prevent  the  originally 
deplorable  economic  po.ilion  of  our  arred 
from  becomum  .still  worse.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  we  have  not  bet- 
tered the  comparative  economic  position 
of  our  senior  citizens.  As  a  proup.  their 
income  share  has  remained  unchanged 
while  their  comparative  numbers  have 
increa.'icd  over  three  times  as  rapidly  a.s 
any  other  part  of  our  adult  population. 
In  fact,  in  the  overall,  despite  r.ll  our 
efTorts  under  the  present  system,  the 
comparative  income  position  of  our  el- 
derly people  remains  a  continually  de- 
clining one.  I  repeat,  the  present 
program  is  pood — as  far  as  it  poes — but, 
far  from  solving  the  social  security  prob- 
lem, it  continues  actually  failing  to  pre- 
vent the  problem  from  getting  slowly 
worse. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  is 
squarely  based  on  the  belief  that  Ameri- 
cans desire  and  should  by  all  means 
enjoy  economic  sufficiency  and  inde- 
pendence as  the  final  result  of  life. 
Obviously,  if  they  are  ever  going  to 
achieve  this  result,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive than  an  entirely  new  approach  to 
the  problem.  That  new  approach  Is  the 
substance  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced. 
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Let  us  lock  at  the  facts  about  the 
economic  position  of  our  elderly  people. 
In  February  1954,  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin  carried  an  article  by  Jacob 
Fisher  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's Division  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, namely,  "Postwar  Changes  in  the 
Income  Position  of  the  Aged."  This 
report  shows  the  population  aged  65  and 
over  increased  17  percent  from  1947 
through  1952 — while  the  total  population 
aged  14  and  over  increased  only  5  per- 
cent— but  their  share  of  total  personal 
income  increased  from  7  percent  in  1947 
to  only  8  percent  in  1952. 

Analysis  of  Census  Bureau  data  shows 
the  share  of  the  elderly  to  have  been 
7.3  percent  in  1953,  7.7  percent  in  1954. 
7.9  percent  in  1955.  7.6  percent  in  1956, 
and  7.4  percent  in  1957.  By  1957.  the 
aged  population  increased  36.9  percent 
over  the  1947  number,  while  the  total 
population  14  and  over,  including  the 
aged,  increased  only  11.5  percent.  Thus, 
the  comparative  Income  position  of  the 
average  aged  per.^^on  declined,  seriously, 
from  the  admittedly  unjust  levels  of 
1947  to  an  even  more  inferior  level  in 
1956. 

The  Increase  of  the  aged  as  a  part  of 
our  total  population  continues  unabated, 
while  their  total  share  of  income  remains 
unchanging.  This  has  taken  place  de- 
spite congressional  action  in  1950  in- 
creasing OASI  benefits  by  70  percent  and 
in  spite  of  congressional  actions  each 
2  years  ever  since.  It  has  taken  place 
despite  the  dramatic  increase  in  private 
pension  systems  and  the  liberalization 
of  just  about  every  existing  public  and 
private  retirement  system,  as  well. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  OASI 
has  not  only  failed  to  solve  the  social 
security  problem;  but.  it  has  even  failed 
to  prevent  it  from  getting  worse. 

Furthermore,  a  1955  report  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  warns 
that  to  establish  even  so  modest  a  mini- 
mum OASI  benefit  as  $75  a  month  would 
entail  payroll  tax  rates  so  high  as  to 
endanger  pubhc  support  and  acceptance 
of  its  contributory  principle.  This  con- 
clusion has  repeatedly  been  urged  by  this 
same  authority  in  the  discussion  of  bene- 
fit increases  ever  since. 

The  facts  clearly  place  before  us  the 
unavoidable  conclusion  that  we  do  not 
yet  have  anything  resembling  a  Federal 
social  security  program  capable  of  af- 
fording the  American  people  the  kind 
of  social  security  they  richly  deserve. 
It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that  I 
have  introduced  today  H.R.  4000  which 
is  designed  specifically  to  provide  such 
a  completely  desirable  social  security 
program  under  title  11  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Our  ever-increasing  ability  to  produce 
goods  and  services  dictates  that  we  must 
keep  buying  power  amongst  our  popula- 
tion abreast  of  our  ability  to  produce  or 
suffer  again  and  again  the  losses  in 
wealth  and  human  welfare  so  recently 
experienced  because  of  business  reces- 
sion. It  has  become  more  than  clear  to 
me  that  unless  we  stop  destruction  of  the 
average  American's  buying  power  upon 
his  reaching  old  age,  we  can  never  do 
this.    It  is  what  OASI  has  clearly  failed 


to  do.  It  Is  exactly  what  HJl.  4000, 
the  Townsend  plan,  will  do. 

Added  to  what  we  authentically  know 
the  American  people  can  do  privately  for 
their  retirement,  Townsend  plan  benefits 
will  end  poverty  and  dependence  in  old 
age,  establish  the  aged,  as  a  group,  on 
reasonable  income  parity  with  the  rest 
of  our  adult  population — thus  amplify- 
ing buying  power,  the  only  way  pros- 
jjerously  to  absorb  surpluses. 

Therefore,  the  Townsend  plan  should 
be  adopted  immediately,  in  place  of  the 
present  system  of  old-age  and  survivors 
and  disabiUty  insurance. 

HOW    THE     I9S9    TOWN.SEND    PLAN    BILL 
WILL    WORK 

On  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month 
beginning  after  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  the  program  will  go  into  effect.  For 
the  purposes  of  simplicity,  let  us  assume 
that  the  effective  date  is  January  1. 

Then,  as  of  January  1,  the  tax  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  will  go  into  effect  and 
the  present  payroll  tax  supporting  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  and  Federal 
disability  insurance  would  cease.  For 
the  6-month  period — January  through 
June — the  gross  income  tax  will  operate 
at  the  rate  of  1  percent.  For  the  7th.  8th, 
and  9th  months,  the  rate  will  be  1''4 
percent;  for  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
months  l^z  percent;  for  the  13th.  14th. 
and  15th  months  1%  percent;  and  for 
the  16th  and  all  succeeding  months  2 
percent. 

Meanwhile,  beginning  with  the  seventh 
month — July — the  revenue  collected 
from  the  first  month — January — less, 
specifically,  administrative  costs,  will  be 
distributed  as  benefits  to  the  qualified 
beneficiaries.  The  amount  of  benefits 
will  be  determined  simply  by  dividing 
the  available  revenue — after  administra- 
tive costs — by  the  number  of  primary 
beneficiaries  plus  the  number  of  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  represented  by  the 
secondary  beneficiaries — with  each  pri- 
mary beneficiary  receiving  the  resulting 
sum  and  each  secondary  beneficiary  re- 
ceiving his  appropriate  fraction  thereof. 

As  of  the  first  of  the  eighth  month  the 
revenue  from  the  second  month  would 
be  so  distributed;  and,  thereafter,  as  of 
the  first  of  every  month  the  revenue  col- 
lected from  the  sixth  preceding  month 
would  be  so  distributed  as  benefits. 

Thus,  as  the  tax  rate  matures  and  as 
beneficiaries  qualify,  the  program  will 
ease  into  full  efifect  in  between  1*2  and  2 
years  of  its  effective  date. 

Statistical  studies  show  that  as  of  the 
7th  through  the  12th  month,  the  first 
benefits  under  this  program  would 
amount  to  between  $60  and  $70  per 
month.  Then,  based  on  the  advancing 
tax  rate  described  above,  benefits  would 
progressively  increase  to  averages  of 
twice  that  amount. 

H.R.  4000  provides  that  benefits  under 
old-age  and  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance will  continue  to  be  paid  to 
whatever  extent  they  might  be  greater 
than  benefits  provided  by  the  Townsend 
plan,  and  to  whatever  extent  OASDI 
benefits  so  continue  to  be  paid  they  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  OASDI  reserve  funds. 

However,  since  the  average  benefit  to 
retired  workers  under  OASDI  is  less  than 
$70  a  month— and  since  dependents'  and 


survivors'  benefits  are  but  fractions  of 
the  workers'  primary  benefits — it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  greater  part  of  present 
beneficiaries  will  almost  immediately  be 
absorbed  under  the  Townsend  plan.  As 
this  new  program  matures,  under  the  full 
2-percent  rate  of  the  gross  income  tax. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
all  benefits  under  the  present  program 
would  be  absorbed. 

Nobody  can  seriously  doubt  that  the 
$23  billion  reserves  of  the  present  system 
are  far  more  than  adequate  to  finance 
the  benefit  load  incumbent  upon  them 
under  this  bill  during  this  F>eriod  of 
transition  to  this  new  program. 

Let  me  repeat,  at  no  time  will  any 
beneficiary  of  the  present  system  ever 
lose  1  p>enny  of  any  benefit  because  of 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  4000;  and  all  will 
end  up  incomparably  better  off  than  they 
will  ever  be  under  the  present  system. 

The  benefit-coverage  provided  by  H.R. 
4000  certainly  takes  account  of  all  who 
can  possibly  quahfy  under  the  present 
programs  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  and  it  takes  under  its  cov- 
erage those  few  elements  still  excluded 
under  the  present  programs.  It  is,  in- 
deed, very  hard  to  imagine  persons  who 
will  be  able  to  qualify  under  present  pro- 
grams who  will  not  qualify  under  the 
Townsend  plan.  Whatever  pKJSsible 
cases  there  may  be  are  obviously  so  few 
and  infrequent  that  they  will  not  consti- 
tute anything  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be 
classed  as  a  problem. 

The  Townsend  program,  once  operat- 
ing vmder  the  full  support  of  the  2 -per- 
cent rate  of  the  gross  income  tax — as 
indicated  by  statistics  on  the  population, 
the  distribution  of  income,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  business  in  the  United  States — 
will  provide  primary  benefits  of  $130  to 
$150  a  month.  This  level  of  benefits, 
under  the  coverage  provided  for  in  the 
Townsend  bill,  will  involve  a  revenue  of 
at  least  $2.5  billion  a  month.  The  im- 
mediate question  becomes  this:  How  can 
so  large  a  number  of  beneficiaries  at 
these  benefit-levels  be  justified?  In 
other  words,  the  immediate  question  to 
be  settled  is  that  raised  by  these  who 
are  forever  denouncing  anything  that  is 
going  to  cost  money.  Obviously,  this  is 
a  program  the  financial  features  of 
which  really  raise  their  dander.  How- 
ever, the  answer  is  not  difficult  to  set 
forth. 

The  first  fact  is  a  simple  one:  As  of 
1956,  the  group  aged  65  and  over  lacked 
by  just  about  one-half  an  equal  share  of 
income  as  compared  with  younger 
adults — aged  25  through  64.  They  en- 
dured this  lack — about  20  percent  of 
them  having  no  income  whatsoever 
from  any  source — despite  all  tlie  pro- 
grams presently  in  force  under  the  so- 
cial security  system  as  it  is,  despite  all 
other  public  and  private  programs,  de- 
spite the  expanded  rates  of  savings  and 
investment  that  recent  times  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity  have  afforded. 

The  answer  is  that  less  than  the  Town- 
send  plan  will  not  fill  tlie  gap.  will  not 
eliminate  the  economic  inferiority  of  the 
aged.  Less  will  not  secure  the  future  of 
the  younger  people  from  the  fate  of 
economic  deterioration  when  they  reach 
old  age  and  so  forth. 
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So,  it  comes  down  simply  to  this :  Is  the 
solution  of  the  social  security  problem  a 
beneficial  thing  to  our  society  fcr  not?  If 
it  is  a  beneficial  thing  to  do,  then  it  is 
worth  the  price.  The  Townsend  pro- 
gram is  simply  the  only  one  ever  de- 
signed and  put  forth  actually  to  elimi- 
nate, fully  solve  this  problem.  If  the 
problem  is  ever  to  be  solved  in  any  other 
v.ay  than  through  the  Townsend  plan,  it 
will  have  to  be  by  providing  the  same 
standard  of  benefits  for  the  same  number 
and  classes  of  people  as  are  provided  for 
under  the  1959  Townsend  plan  bill.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it,  in  reality.  Either  the 
problem  is  a  valid  one  and  should  be 
solved,  or  it  should  not. 

To  those  who  say  the  financial  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  has  been  overesti- 
mated, I  say  that  economic  sufficiency 
and  independence  should  be  the  final  re- 
ward in  life  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  that  this  requires  two  things: 
First,  that  retired  people,  retired  in  this 


context  of  .social  security  benefits,  be  not 
subjected  to  an  income  level  that  in- 
volves poverty,  insufficiency  in  terms  of 
the  actual,  general  standards  of  the 
times;  and,  second,  that  as  an  overall 
group  retired  people  should  enjoy  an 
up-to-date  share  in  income  and  living 
-  standards  as  compared  to  those  enjoyed 
by  younger  adult  people.  Less  than  this 
constitutes  inferiority,  lack  of  freedom 
and  independence,  curtailment,  of  the 
ability  to  participate  fully  in  the  social, 
economic  life  of  the  day — injustice,  in 
short.  The  Townsend  plan  is  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  those  convictions  and 
standards. 

Now,  if  somebody  feels,  in  their  own 
view,  that  less  than  this  is  really  an  an- 
swer, let  them  state  how  much  tliey  be- 
lieve should  be  the  share  of  the  aged. 
On  this  basis  the  whole  matter  can  be 
settled;  but  the  burden  of  proof  is  theirs. 
The  Townsend  bill  alone  is  based  upon 


the  square  question:  How  much  should 
an  old-age  pension  be?  The  Townsend 
bill  provides  the  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
viding that  pension — whatever  it  should 
be. 

Since  it  is  self-evident  that  whatever 
the  final  decision  of  Congress  turns  out 
to  be  as  to  what  an  old-age  pension 
ought  to  provide  for.  there  still  remains 
the  unas.sailablc  truth — '"It  will  require 
just  as  much  money  to  be  raised  for 
just  as  many  people  under  any  other 
plan  as  under  the  Townsend  plan." 
Therefore,  the  whole  question  reverts 
back  to  the  primary  one:  Is  the  genuine 
solution  of  the  social  security  problem 
desirable  or  not? 

To  those  wlio  feel  that  it  is  desirable, 
we  pie.sont  the  Toun.send  plan,  embody- 
ing the  defined  ways  and  means  of  solv- 
ing it.  To  those  who  do  not  wish  its 
solution  we  say:  "It  is  time  you  frankly 
said  so."  This  i.s  the  essence  of  H.R. 
4000,  the  Townsend  bill. 


SENATE 

Friiuy,  Fkijiu  ahy  C,  VXA) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  in  the  hush  of  this 
hallowed  moment,  may  all  earth's  stri- 
dent voices  be  stilled,  that  Thine  alone 
may  be  heard  ere  clamoring  duties  lead 
us  back  to  the  demanding,  crowded  way. 

Save  us  from  the  pride  of  self-will, 
from  enfeebling  errors  of  judgment,  from 
the  blindness  of  prejudice,  from  vague- 
ness of  purpose,  from  the  discouragement 
of  temporary  failure,  and  from  lacking 
a  compelling  sense  of  urgency  in  these 
days  of  destiny. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemers 
name.     Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of 
nominations  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on   InterstaU;  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Jack  W.  Kinney,  Jr  .  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  in  the  Navy  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
Navy  will  be  con.sidercd  en  bloc:  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  5,  1959,  was  dis- 
I)ensed  with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS.  COM- 
MODITY CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Clarence  Ludlow  Miller,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  As.sistant  Secretary  of  ARriculture 
and  to  be  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chirf  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  A.  Montgomery  to  be  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  bu.siness.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Herk>ert  Frank  York,  of  California,  to 
be  Director  of  Defense  Research  Engi- 
neering. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 

Thp  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
ncminatlo:i.s  be  con.sidercd  en  blov;. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force  v.A\  be  considered  en 
bloc:  and,  without  objection,  they  are 
confirmed. 


THE  ARMY 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Army, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  in  the  Army  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
Army  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  FAVORABLY  RE- 
PORTED AND  PLACED  ON  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT  S  DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps,  which  had 
been  favorably  reported,  and  had  been 
placed  on  the  Vice  Presidents  desk,  with- 
out being  printed  in  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimoiis  consent  that  the 
President  be  Immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  2260)  to  extend 
until  July  1,  1963,  the  induction  provi- 
sions of  the  Univerfial  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act;  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  August  3.  1950,  suspending  person- 
nel strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and 
the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  in 
which  it  requested  Hie  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H  R  2260)  to  extend  until 
July  1.  1963.  the  induction  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act;  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
August  3,  1950,  suspending  personnel 
strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  the 
Dependents  Assi.<;tance  Act  of  1950,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Federal  Cdntribtttions  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Moblllzi  tion.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  contributions 
proRram,  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31. 
1958  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Area  Assi$tancx  Act  or  1959 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  cf  proposed  legislation 
to  assist  areas  to  develc  p  and  maintain  stable 
and  diversified  econonles  by  a  program  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance  and  other- 
wire,  and  for  other  pxrposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

DKAPrs  or  PmoPOBKD  Legislation 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting four  drafts  of  proposed  legislation, 
as  fullows: 

A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  obstruc- 
tion of  court  orders; 

A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  punish  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  unlawful  destruction  of  edu- 
cational or  religious  structures; 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retention  and 
preservation  of  Federal  election  records  and 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  compel 
the  production  of  such  records;  and 


A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
to  allord  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years  within  which  to  submit  Its 
final  report,  and  for  other  pvirposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,    etc..    were    presented    and 
referred  as  indicated: 


RESOLUTION  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lancer]  and  myself, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  House  Resolu- 
tion No.  5  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of 
Nortli  Dakota.  The  resolution  opposes 
any  increase  in  the  Federal  tax  on  motor 
fuel,  I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  5 
A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  to 
refrain  from  enacting  any  further  increases 
in  motor  fuel  taxes 

Whereas  certain  measures  are  presently 
Ijendlng  before  the  Congress  to  increase  Fed- 
eral taxes  upon  motor  fuel  by  l'^  cents  per 
gallon;  and 

Whereas  motor  fuel  taxes  have  until  recent 
years  been  a  type  of  tax  reserved  for  the 
States  but  In  recent  sessions  of  the  Congress 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  preempted  for 
Federal  revenue  purposes,  thereby  handicap- 
ping the  financial  operations  of  the  States; 
and 

Whereas  present  high  motor  fuel  taxes 
place  a  substantial  burden  upon  the  opera- 
tors of  motor  vehicles;  and 

Whereas  automobiles  and  motortrucks 
have  become  an  essential  part  of  our  economy 
and  our  way  of  life  and  the  motor  fuel  used 
In  such  vehicles  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  considered  a  luxury  Item  deserv- 
ing of  high  rates  of  taxation;  and 

Whereas  the  high  motor  fuel  taxes  upon  & 
necessity  of  life  results  in  the  taxation  of 
those  citizens  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  In 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  unlimited 
financial  means  through  Increased  costs  of 
transportation  and  the  resulting  higher 
prices  of  goods:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resoh-ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  That  the  Con- 
gress Is  urgently  requested  to  refrain  from 
further  Increasing  the  taxation  of  motor  fuel; 
and  be  It  further 

Resoli^ed,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives,  and  each 
member  of  the  North  Dakota  congressional 
delegation. 

Hjalmar  C.  Ntcaaro. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

OrSALO  L.    STAIR, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


RESOLUTION     OP     RHODE     ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green  ],  I  present  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, and  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, as  follows: 

Resolution  memorializing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  and  maintain  tariff 
rates  on  textiles,  lace.  Jewelry,  and  rubber 
goods  Imports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

RESOLcmoN  Memorializing  the  President  op 
THE  United  States,  the  Secretary  or  State 
op  the  Unfted  States,  and  the  Congress 
OP  THE  United  States  To  Enact  and 
Maintain  Tariff  Rates  on  Textiles,  Lace, 
Jewelry,    and   Rubber   Goods    Imports 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  respectfully  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  textiles,  lace,  jewelry,  and  rubber 
goods  manufacturing  are  major  industries 
In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  employing  over 
54  percent  of  Rhode  Island's  manufacturing 
workers;  and 

Whereas  manufacturing  Is  the  foundation 
of  Rhode  Island's  economy  whereby  one-half 
of  the  entire  State's  population  Is  directly 
or  Indirectly  dependent  upon  such  indus- 
tries; and 

Whereas  In  all  of  these  Industries  labor 
and  labor  costs  are  vital  factors  representing 
about  60  percent  of  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured product;  and 

Whereas  such  products  can  be  and  are 
manufactured  today  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  often  with  the  aid  of  American  equip- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  consequent  threat  of  price 
competition  from  low-wage  countries  abroad 
Is  very  real;  and 

Whereas  such  large  wage  rate  differentials 
place  American  manufacturers  at  a  decided 
competitive  disadvantage,  resulting  In  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
manufacturing  Investments  and  the  unem- 
ployment of  thousands  of  Rhode  Island  in- 
dustrial workers  upon  the  closing  of  the 
mills  and  factories  of  this  State:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Insist  on  Increasing  and  maintaining 
proper  tariffs  on  the  Imports  of  textiles,  lace, 
jewelry,  and  rubber  goods;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  enter  Into  no  agreements 
and  make  no  concessions  to  any  foreign  na- 
tion which  would  affect  adversely  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  textiles,  lace.  Jewelry, 
and  rubber  goods  products  In  the  United 
States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  more  particularly  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives take  every  legislative  precaution 
in  enacting  legislation  to  assure  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  proper  tariff  rates 
on  textiles,  lace.  Jewelry  and  rubber  goods 
imports;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Tariff  Commission  of 
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the  United  States,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  earnestly  urging  that  each 
use  his  best  efforts  to  bring  about  the  enact- 
ment and  maintenance  of  proper  tariff  rates 
on  textiles,  lace.  Jewelry,  and  rubber  goods 
Imports,  to  the  end  that  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  such  goods  In  the  United  Stales 
are  not  jeopardized. 


PROPOSED  CURTAILMENT  OF  PAS- 
SENGER SERVICE  BY  LEHIGH 
VALLEY  RAILROAD— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  mayor  and  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  South  Plainfield,  N.J..  con- 
cerning the  possible  discontinuance  or 
major  curtailment  of  passenger  service 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  did 
give  notice  of  Its  Intention  to  discontinue 
all  main  line  passenger  trains  on  and  after 
January  12,  1959:  and 

Whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  enjoined  the  Lehigh  Val'.oy  Rail- 
road from  enforcing  its  intention  until  May 
12.  1959;   and 

Whereas  the  mayor  and  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  South  Plainfield  recognize  that 
If  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Is  permitted 
to  discontinue  all  passenger  service  great 
numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the  Borough  of 
South  Plainfield  and  of  surrounding  com- 
munities who  presently  utilize  the  com- 
muter services  rendered  by  the  said  railroad 
would  be  seriously  injured  in  their  economic 
and  social  lives;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  publicly  recognized  that  the 
continuance  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  passenger 
service  is  essential  to  public  necessity  and 
convenience:  Now.  therelore.  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  served 
upon  the  IntersLite  Commerce  Commission 
as  notice  of  the  opposition  of  the  mayor 
and  Council  of  the  Borough  of  South  Plain- 
field  as  well  as  the  citizens  thereof  against 
the  discontinuance  or  major  curtailment  of 
Lehigh  Valley  passenger  service  to  this  com- 
munity;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  certiHed  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  U)  Gov  R(;bert  B.  Meyner, 
U.S.  Senators  Case  and  Williams,  Congress- 
man Frelin{;huysen,  Senator  Lynch,  Assem- 
blyman Kurtz,  and  to  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.  79.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Ac^  to  permit  the  tem- 
porary listing  and  certification  of  Citrus 
Red  No.  2  for  coloring  mature  oranges 
under  tolerances  found  safe  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  so 
as  to  permit  continuance  of  established 
coloring  practice  In  the  orange  Industry 
pending  congressional  consideration  of  gen- 
eral legislation  for  the  listing  and  certifica- 
tion of  food  color  additives  under  safe 
tolerances  (Ftept.  No.  50), 


EXTENSION  OF  BEST  WISHES  TO 
AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—ADDITIONAL C0SP0N60RS 
OP  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment, the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  7)  extending  best  wishes  of  Con- 
gre:ss  to  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion on  the  centennial  of  its  founding, 
and  I  submit  a  report  <No.  51  >  thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  future 
printings  of  the  concurrent  re.'-olution. 
the  names  of  Senators  Cl^rk.  Gold- 
w,\TER.  Hru3k.\,  and  Yarcorouch  be 
added  to  the  list  of  cospon.'^ors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI'^CER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  ciilendar;  and. 
without  obj(>ction,  the  names  of  the 
additional  co-ponsors  will  be  added,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, road  the  llr.st  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous ccnsent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 
S.  961.   A   bill    fixing   the   re;)rcsentution    of 
the   majority   .and   minority    membership   of 
the  Joint   Economic   Committee;    considered 
and  pa: bed. 

S  962.  A  bill  authorizing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channel  to  Port  Mantfi'Md, 
Tex.,  In  the  interest  of  navigation  and  otlicr 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Tcxa.s 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  blll.-^,  which 
appear  under  .separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request): 
S.963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Code  of  Law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  modifying  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  attachment  and 
garnishment  of  wages,  salaries,  and  commis- 
sions of  Judgmi  nt  debtors,  and  for  other  pur- 
pore:;;  and 

S.  964  A  bii:  to  amrnd  the  Code  of  Law 
for  the  Di.^trict  of  Columbia  by  modifying 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  attachmentand 
garnishment  of  wages,  salaries,  and  com- 
missions of  Judgment  debtors,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bible  wlien  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  KKATING: 
S  965.  A  bill  to  provide  that  clergymen  and 
news  reporters  .^hall  not  be  required  to  dis- 
close confidential  communications  In  Fed- 
eral courts  or  before  committees  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ke.\ting  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  966  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  surplus  land  in  the  Old  Mackinac 
Point  Light  Station,  Mackinaw  Cltv,  Mich., 
to  the  Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Commis- 
sion, an  agency  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
for  other  purpfwes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
S.  967.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Lea   Levy: 
and 


S  9(58  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ArcUc  Maid 
Fisheries,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidicl.\ry. 

S  909.  A  bill  to  provide  that  persons  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
proffered  discharges  other  than  honorable 
may  reject  such  discharges  and  receive  a 
court-martial,  or  if  not  court-martialed,  shall 
bo  given  honorable  discharges;  to  the  Com- 
mit toe  on  .^rmcd  Services 

S  970.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  statute 
of  lim;t;itions  on  refunds  of  overpayments 
of  Income  taxes  shall  not  apniy  to  over- 
payments by  Indians  arlFlnR  from  the  er- 
roneous Inclusion  In  gro.-s  Income  of  certain 
Income  not  subject  to  Federal  income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Fumnce. 

S  971  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  act  of  Augurt 
27,  19 14  (68  .Stat  883)  relating  to  the  rights 
of  vc:sels  of  the  United  States  on  the  hlt^h 
Fcas  and  in  the  territorial  waters  of  foreign 
countries:  to  the  Committee  on  Interst.ite 
and  Foretell  Commerce. 

By  Mr    MACNUSON   (for  himself  and 

Mr    J.^cK'^oN#: 

S  972    A  bill  to  amend  section  2  (b)  of  the 

Cohimbia  Ba.sln  Project  Act.  as  amended;  to 

the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

r.iirs. 

By    Mr     BARTLETT    (for    himself   and 
Mr.   CiRUENiNt;)  : 
S.  973.  A    bill    to   permit   officers    and    em- 
plo;  ets  of  the  Federal  Government  stationed 
In   A1..5-ka  to  accumul.^te   a  maximum  of  45 
days  a  year  annual  leave;   to  the  Committee 
on  Po.st   Om-e  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    MCCARTHY; 
S  974.  A    bin    lor    the   relief   of   Lee   Kuhn 
Wul,  to  the  Committee  (<n  the  Judiciary. 

S  97,j  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955  to  jjrovlde 
a  10-percent  dilfcrential  fur  Sunday  work,  to 
tlic  C  inmlttce  en  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service 

By  Mr  BUTLER  (for  Mr.  Beall)  : 
S  976  A  bill  to  require  the  expenditure  of 
60  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for  military 
aircraft  and  missile  repair  and  overhaul  wlh 
pnv;:te  Indubtry  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3.977.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nasublt  Mil- 
dred Milkip.  and 

i:^  SJ78  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Avila  R.  BrLs- 
sctli.  to  the  C'  mmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  M-  SPARKMAN: 
S  079.  A  bill  to  am.Mid  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  ro  iis  to  provide  further 
incentive  for  a.<-'.isUinre  to  small  business 
concerns  by  small  bii.Mne.ss  investment  com- 
panies operating  under  the  Small  Business 
Inve.Mment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(S.^e  the  remarks  of  Mr  Spapkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  wl.ich  appear 
under  a  pepurate  heading  i 

By   Mr.   HICKENLOOPER    (for   himself 
and  Mr  Martin  i  ; 
S  980.   A    bill    to   provide    for    the    appoint- 
ment  of   a   district   judge    for   the   northern 
and  southern  districts  of  Iowa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judicuiry. 

By  Mr   SMATHERS: 
S  981.   A   bill    for   the   relief   of  T    W.    Holt 
A:  Co  ;   to  the  Conimutee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WILEY : 
S  982.  A   bill    to   lncre.i.ie    and   extend   the 
special    milk    program   fur   children;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  rem.irks  of  Mr.  Wiley  when  he 
Ujtnxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
dfr  a  sei)ar;iie  heading.) 

By  Mr  MCCARTHY: 
S.  983.  A  bin  to  extend  certain  rights,  bene- 
fits, and  privileges  granted  to  veterans  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  .served  In  the  active  military  or 
naval  service  of  any  government  allied  with 
the  United  States  during  World  War  I,  and  to 
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their    dependents;    to    the    Committee    on 

Finance. 

By  Mr.  TALMADQE: 

S  984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  in  order  to  provide 
grading  Inspection  In  certain  cases,  and  for 
ether  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap-1- 
culture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  i  f or  himself  and  Mr. 
DwKSEN)  : 

S  985.  A  bill  to  make  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday  a  holiday  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  purpose  of  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  negotiable  Instrumenta,  and  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  additional  com- 
jicnsatlon  for  holiday  work  by  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  986.  A  blU  making  the  bh-thday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  legal  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By   Mr.   MORSE    (by  request): 

S.  987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  he.iding. ) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRST  (for  hlmeelf,  Mr. 
McCartht,   Mr.   Pkoxmikc,   and   Mr. 

WlLET)  : 

S  988.  A  bill  to  amerd  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from  un- 
sanitary milk  and  milk  products  shipped  In 
interstate  commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  ISr.  Hcmpht^et  when 
he  Introduced  the  abo\e  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

S.  989.  A  bill  to  requL-e  the  expenditure  of 
75  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for  the 
conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  of  naval 
vessels  to  be  expended  with  private  ship- 
repair  yards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed   Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BxrrLra  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate   heading  ) 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S  990.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  Great 
Lakes  vessels  on    the   oceans;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

5.991.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  several  Stat  is  to  enter  Into  com- 
pacts providing  for  the  uniform  tax  treat- 
ment of  nonresidents;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bUl, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Murray.  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
BENNrrr.  Mr.  O'Mahonet,  Mr. 
YouNo  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mans- 
nzLD,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  MrrNDT,  Mr.  Macnxtson, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Camoll,  Mr.  McOee, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 

5.992.  A  bill  to  authorize  public  land 
States  to  select  certain  public  lands  In  ex- 
change for  land  taken  by  the  United  States 
for  military  and  other  uses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  993.  A  torn  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos  O. 
Dlavatlnos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
8.  994.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain the  Spokane  Valley  project.  Washington 
and  Idaho,  under  Federal  reclamation  laws: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Afifalrs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carholl,   Mr.   Chavez,   Mr.   Chttrch, 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Ketauver,  Mr.  Lancer,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,     Mr.     McCartht,     Mr.     McNa- 
mara,     Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
MuREAT.  Mr.  Nettberger,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire,  Mr.  Young  of  North  £>akota, 
and  Mr.  Hennings)  : 
S.  995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  BO  as  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  railroad  employees  by  regulating  the 
use  of  track  motorcars,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carroll,  Mr.   Chavez,  Mr.   Church, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Ketauveh,  Mr.  Lancer,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,     Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr.    McNa- 
MARA,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
MiTRRAT,  Mr.   Nettberger,   Mr.    Prox- 
MiHE,  Mr.  Yarborouoh,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Hennincs)  : 
S.  996.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  common  carriers 
by  railroads  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 
by  requiring  such  carriers  to  maintain  tracks, 
bridges,  roadbeds,  and  permanent  structures 
for  the  support  of  way,  trackage,  and  trafBc 
In  safe  and  suitable  condition,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the    Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Ey  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  providing  that 
certain  communication  activities  at  the 
Ninth  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International 
Radio  Consultative  Committee  to  tie  held  in 
the  United  States  In  1959  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  prohibited  by  the  Commissions 
Act  of  1934  or  any  other  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce  a  bill  for  which  I  re- 
quest immediate  consideration. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend 
section  5  of  the  Unemployment  Act  of 
1946  with  respect  to  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  act  as  now  written  provides  for  a 
committee  of  14  members.  7  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  each  House.  It  also  re- 
quires that  the  party  representation  on 
the  committee  shall,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  feasible,  reflect  the  relative  member- 
ship of  the  majority  and  minority  parties 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Under  the  present  membership  ratios 
between  the  two  parties  now  existing  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  is  not 
possible  to  allot  the  assignments  between 
the  two  parties  so  as  to  reflect  the  true 
situation.  In  order  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion and  make  it  possible  to  carry  out 
the  true  intent  of  the  act,  I  am  propos- 
ing in  this  bill  to  increase  the  committee 
membership  to  16.  with  each  House  to 
appoint  8  members. 

The  majority  party  in  each  House  will 
be  entitled  to  five  members  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  minority  party  in  each 
House  will  be  entitled  to  three  members. 


Such  a  division  will  fairly  accurately 
reflect  the  present  membership  of  the 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  (S.  961)  fixing  the  representa- 
tion of  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bership of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title 
and  the  second  time,  at  length,  as 
f oUow s : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(a)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (60  Stat.  23,  Public  Law  304,  79th 
Congress)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  There  Is  established  a  Joint  Economic 
Conunlttee,  to  be  composed  of  eight  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  th  •  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  eight  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  each  case,  the  majority  party  shall 
be  represented  by  five  members  and  the 
minority  party  shall  be  represented  by  three 
members." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
only  to  note  for  the  Record  that  the 
majority  leader  and  I  have  discussed  this 
matter,  and  the  bill  is  quite  in  conformity 
with  the  intent  of  the  existing  law.  When 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  was  cre- 
ated, provision  was  made  that,  insofar 
as  feasible,  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee should  conform  to  the  party 
ratios  in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Cer- 
tainly this  bill  carries  out  what  was  in- 
tended in  the  first  instance.  So  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(S.  961)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  GULF  INTRA- 
COASTAL  WATERWAY.  PORT 
MANSFIELD.  TEX. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway 
at  Port  Mansfield,  Tex. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  improve- 
ment be  xmdertaken  as  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers.   Yesterday  my  good  friend,  the 

Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]. 
requested  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers' 
recommendations  be  printed  as  Senate 
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Document  No.  11.  The  bill  I  sun  intro- 
ducing grows  directly  out  of  those  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  history  of  the  channel  at  Port 
Mansfield  is  one  of  local  effort  that  was 
thwarted  by  a  natural  disaster. 

Between  1950  and  1957,  the  people  of 
Port  Mansfield  spent  $2,800,000  on  en- 
larging the  harbor  and  clearing  a  9'2- 
mile  channel  to  the  gulf.  That  was  done 
by  a  navigation  district  that  had  only  $12 
million  in  taxable  valuations. 

In  October  1957  several  storms  hit  the 
area.  The  jetties  in  the  harbor  settled 
more  than  had  been  estimated,  the  har- 
bor shoaled  up.  and  ships  were  unable  to 
navigate  through  the  pass. 

Willacy  County  Navigation  District 
does  not  have  the  means  to  remedy  the 
damage  done  by  the  1957  storms,  and 
there  is  a  great  and  tTrowing  need  that 
work  be  done,  and  done  soon,  to  clear 
the  channel. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  submitted 
a  plan  to  construct  and  maintain  a  de- 
pendable entrance  channel  14  feet  deep 
and  125  feet  wide  from  the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  to  a  turning;  basin  at 
Port  MansHcld.  In  addition,  the  corps 
plan  calls  for  a  turning  basin,  a  shrimp 
basin,  and  a  small  craft  basin  at  Port 
Mansfield.  The  plan  ha.s  the  complete 
approval  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Development  of  the  Port  Mansfield 
area  will  mean  addiiional  revenue  for 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  In 
addition,  the  channel  from  Port  Mans- 
field to  the  gulf  is  badly  needed  as  a 
harbor  of  refufre — tlie  only  opening  in 
the  barrier  island  for  130  miles  from 
Corpus  Chri-sti  to  Port  Isabel.  It  will 
serve  the  fishing  and  shrimpinc;  fleets, 
and  will  provide  access  to  the  tideland 
oil  shelf  for  boats  and  rigs. 

The  estimated  co.st  of  the  project  is 
S3.431,000  for  construction,  and  $165,000 
for  annual  maintenance. 

The  project  is  imminently  justified. 
Mr.  President.  It  has  the  approval  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budcet. 
The  people  of  Willacy  County  have  done 
their  utmost  to  provide  this  channel  for 
the  area;  and,  in  my  judgment,  we  can 
do  no  less  than  help  them  bring  it  to 
completion. 

I  may  add.  Mr.  President,  that  a  similar 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Retire  entatives  by  my  friend.  Repre- 
sentative Joe  KiiGORE.  of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S,  9G2  >  authorizing  the  im- 
provement of  the  Channel  to  Port  Mans- 
field. Tex.,  in  the  interest  of  navigation 
and  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
JoHNSCN  of  Texas,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


MODIFICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OP 
LAW  RELATING  TO  ATTACHMENT 
AND  GARNISHMENT  OP  SALARIES 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia by  modifying  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  attachment  and  garnishment  of 
wages,  salai'ies.  and  commissions  of 
judgment  debtors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

A  change  in  the  garnishment  stat- 
utes of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  sorely 
needed.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  85tii 
Congress,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  some- 
what similar  to  this  one.  I  sincerely 
hoi:e  tliat  legislation  which  will  correct 
the  present  inequities  in  existinu  laws 
Will  be  enacted  during  the  1st  se.s.sion 
of  the  86th  Congress. 

This  bill  is  desirnied  to  attach  wages 
in  sta.'v^i^red  amounts.  In  other  words, 
those  who  can  least  afford  it  would  be 
affected  the  least  by  an  attachment. 
The  percentages  to  be  used  in  the  event 
of  an  attachment  are  as  follows:  10  per- 
cent of  wa'c>  up  to  $200  pt  r  month.  20 
percent  of  that  amount  over  $2(10  and  up 
to  $300  a  month,  and  50  percent  of  the 
wa^es  liable  to  attachment  above  the 
$")00  a  month  fi':ure.  'i  here  are  also  in- 
cluded in  this  proposal  certain  limita- 
tions, to  wit:  only  one  attachment  upon 
the  wages  of  a  judgment  debtor  shall  be 
sati.sflrd  at  one  time:  and  wh-n  more 
than  one  attrrhmcnt  is  is.sued  uj^on  the 
wages  of  the  same  juclLiment  debttjr.  and 
is  .served  upon  the  same  employer-gar- 
nishee,  the  attachment  first  delivered  to 
the  mar.shal  shall  have  priority:  non- 
re.-:flent  protection;  protection  for  a 
family  who  mi  ht  be  rcceivin'-:  support 
by  reason  of  a  court  order;  and  certain 
periodic  accounting  requirenients,  to  pre- 
vent fraud. 

In  addition  to  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
at  the  request  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association.  I  am  also  introduc- 
intr.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  garnish- 
ment bill  identical  to  the  one  that  pa.s.sed 
the  S'^nate  in  the  85th  Cont^res.^;,  in  order 
that  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  mav  have  the  benefit,  during 
its  deliberations,  of  all  and  any  projjo.sals 
on  tills  subject.  It  is  my  undersinnding 
tliat  the  .iudicary  of  the  city  is  also  inter- 
ested in  this  bill. 

7  his  measure  provides  a  $50-a-wcrk 
exemption  for  a  debtor,  in  the  event  his 
wages  are  attached.  It  also  contains 
mo"t  of  the  provisions  in  the  bar  a>-\so- 
ciation  proposal.  There  is  another  im- 
portant diflirence.  in  that  under  this 
bill  a  creditor  must  file  an  accounting  of 
the  debt  after  it  is  satisfied,  whereas  the 
bar  association  proposal  calls  for  a  final 
receipt  in  garnishment  cases.  Both  bills 
contain  similar  sections  to  protect  non- 
residents and  families  which  depend 
wholly  or  in  part  on  a  support  order 
issuing  from  a  District  of  Columbia  court. 

I  am  sure  that  by  the  enactment  of 
new  legislation  in  this  field  we  shall  cor- 
rect many  of  the  abuses  presently  exist- 
ing and  shall  cause,  as  a  secondary  result, 
the  workload  of  the  local  courts  to  be 
substantially  reduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  by 
request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
follows: 

S,  963.  A   bin   to  amend   the   Code   of  Law 

for  the  District  of   Columbia  by  modifying 


the  provisions  relating  to  the  attachment 
and  garnl.'^hment  of  wages,  salaries,  and  com- 
ml.ssion.s  of  Judgment  debtors,  and  for  other 
purpo.'-cs;  and 

S  964  A  bill  to  amend  the  Code  of  Law 
for  the  DLstrtct  of  Columbia  by  modifying 
tl'.e  pro\  Islnns  rclathig  to  the  attachment 
and  tr.irni.-^^liment  of  \v;t;:('s.  .salaries,  and  com- 
mis-hiiiR  (>i  Judgment  debtors,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


DISCI, O-^URE  OF  CONFIDENTIAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  BY  CLERGY- 
MLN  AND  NEWS  REIORIERS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  clergymen  and  news  re- 
porters shall  not  be  required  to  disclose 
cnnndenti  i!  communications  in  Federal 
courts  or  before  committees  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

r.!r.  PresKient.  in  order  that  other  Sen- 
ators may  have  an  opportunity  to  join  me 
in  sponsoring'  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  it  lie  on  the  table  for  10 
day.---. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  tiie  bill 
will  he  on  the  de.'k.  as  requested  by  the 
St.  nator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
punted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

'I  he  PrFSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o!<jcc'Jon,  It  IS  so  ordered. 

The  bill  ( S.  965  >  to  provide  that  clersry- 
m'-n  and  new.s  reporters  shall  not  be  re- 
q  lired  to  disclo.se  confidential  communi- 
cations in  Federal  courts  or  before 
committees  of  Con.'tress,  and  for  other 
purpo  es.  introduced  by  Mr.  Keminc. 
w;us  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RFConD.  as  follows: 

/.'(•  if  ri'.arted  by  (/iV  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Rrp'-i  stritat.its  af  the  Vriitrd  States  nf 
.\7n<  nca  in  Cungjcts  as^rtnblrd.  That  (a) 
chiptcr  119  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
l.s  iuiunded  by  insntmp  Immediutely  follow- 
iiii;  .s(ct!<jn  181'3  of  such  chapter  a  new  sec- 
tion to  be  designated  section  1826  and  to 
read  a.s  follows. 

"1826.  Privilege  of  clergymen  and  news  re- 
porters. 

"(It  A  clergyman,  or  other  minister  of 
any  rcllplon.  shall  not  be  allowed  In  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  dL'^close  a  con- 
fer.-jim  made  to  him.  In  his  pri<fe.<^.slonaI  ch.Tr- 
acter.  in  the  course  of  dl.-cipllne,  enjoined  \iy 
the  rules  or  practice  of  the  religious  body  to 
which  he  belongs. 

••(21  A  person  engaged  or  employed  in  the 
wo:k  of  KatherinR,  compiling,  edillnfa:,  pub- 
li.'-hiiie,  disseminating,  broadrastlng.  or  t€le- 
vlFliv.r  news  shall  not  be  required  In  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  disclose  the 
source  of  information  procured  by  him  for 
such  publication,  broadcasting,  or  televising 
unless  such  disclosure  Is  necessary  In  the 
IntiTO.'t  oi   national  security." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  119  of  title  28. 
United  Stitcs  Code.  Immediately  preceding 
section  1821  thereof  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  analysis  the  following 
new    Item; 

"1826.  Privilege  of  clergymen  and  news  re- 
porters." 
Sec  2  Section  102  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C, 
sec  lf)2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  section  and  adding  the 
follow! !.y:    ";    Provided,   however.   That  any 
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privilege  from  testifying  accorded  by  any  act 
of  Congress  or  the  principles  ot  the  common 
law,  shall  be  applicable  to  any  such  inquiry." 


AMENDMENT   OP    SMALL   BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  tax  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
passage  of  the  act  was  hailed  enthu- 
siastically throughout  the  small  business 
community,  and  there  was  an  immediate 
surge  of  interest  directed  at  forming 
small  business  Investment  companies. 

A  closer  scrutiny  of  the  act,  however. 
In.stilled  some  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  those  who  we  had  hoped  would 
help  support  these  scurces  of  long-term 
credit  and  equity  capital.  In  large  part, 
I  feel  that  these  fears  are  not  necessary, 
but  attempts  to  clarify  certain  tax  ques- 
tions with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
have  not  brourht  results.  Therefore, 
sections  of  this  bill  do  no  more  than  spell 
out  the  cont^ressional  intent. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  National  A.ssociat:on  of  Small  Busi- 
n'ss  Inve'tmcnt  Cc.mpanies  for  its 
r(  commendations  reg  irding  this  lepisla- 
tion.  The  advice  of  the  mcm*:ers  of  that 
or'-'anization  has  been  most  he'pful.  As 
a  part  of  my  remark.5.  Mr.  President.  I 
ifTuest  unanimous  consent  to  have 
rnnlod  in  the  Rrtor.D  a  letter  addresfred 
to  m.^  by  4.hc  president  of  the  Naticnal 
A.s;  ociation  of  Small  Business  Inves*m?nt 
Companies,  torcther  with  a  sectional 
r.ni'lysis.  prenared  by  me.  of  tlie  three 
s.'ctions  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OITTCER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  .<:ectional  analysis  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

1  he  bill  ( S  979  •  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide 
further  incentive  for  assistance  to  small 
business  concerns  by  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  operr.lin'4  under  the 
Email  Business  Invc-tment  Act  of  1958 
introduced  by  Mr.  6paf.km.'\n.  was  re- 
ceived, read  tv.ice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Ccmrnittee  on  Finance. 

The  letter  and  sectional  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  SPARKMAN  are  as  follows: 

National  Association  or  Small 
BUSINE3S   Investmemt  Companie.«!. 

Wa-ihinqton.  DC,  January  9.  1959. 

Hon,  John  Sparkman, 
Si'nate  OfTice  Budding, 
Waxhington,  D.C. 

De.^b  Senator  Sparkman:  Our  association 
Is  gravely  concerned  over  the  future  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  It 
appears  that  much  of  the  early  Interest  In 
the  act  has  been  dampened  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  serious  tax  pitfalls  await  Investors 
In  the  new  companies. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  objection- 
able tax  features  of  the  new  program  Is  the 
Impact  of  the  personal  holding  company  sur- 
tax on  Investors  In  small  business  Investment 
companies.  It  Is  clear  that  except  In  un- 
usual circumstances,  the  surtax  lmi>osed  by 
section  541  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  will 
apply  to  these  companies,  and  many  of  the 
Investors  who  originally  announced  plans  to 
organize  under  the  new  act  have  either 
abandoned  their  plans  or  are  delaying  them 
in  the  hope  that  this  particular  problem  can 
be  resolved. 


As  you  know,  section  542(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  specifically  exempts  cer- 
tain banks  and  other  types  of  lending  Insti- 
tutions from  the  personal  holding  company 
provisions  of  the  code.  It  Is  oxir  feeling  that 
small  business  Investment  companies  should 
likewise  be  exempt  from  the  very  harsh  pen- 
alties Imposed  on  personal  holding  com- 
panies. 

Persons  Interested  In  organizing  small 
business  investment  companies  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  imposition  of  the 
surtax  on  accumulated  earnings  and  profits 
under  section  531  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  It  is  our  position  that  this  section 
should  not  apply  to  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  so  long  as  they  keep  their 
funds  invested,  but  effort  to  obtain  assur- 
ances on  this  question  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  have  proven  unavailing  to 
date.  Potential  Investors  are  unwilling  to 
proceed  with  their  plans  to  organize  com- 
panies until  the  threat  of  the  section  531 
surtax  is  removed.  We  believe  that  it  should 
be  removed  by  means  of  legislation  that 
would  unequivocally  exempt  the;.e  com- 
panies from  the  Imposition  of  the  accumula- 
tions surtax  where  they  keep  their  funds  in- 
vested. 

A  third  feature  of  the  act  which  disturbs 
us  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  tax  benefits  are 
rel  .ted  to  the  convert. ble  debentures.  Such 
securities  can  be  issued  only  by  corporation.3. 
It  is  thcr-fore  clear  to  us  that  the  great  ma- 
J  r.ty  of  c  mpanies  b?ing  organizctl  under 
the  act  will  be  concentrating  their  invest- 
ments in  convertible  debentures  because  of 
the  tax  bjncf.ts.  It  appears  inevitable  that 
uninco:  poratcU  businesses,  which  are  gen- 
erally conceded  to  constitute  85  percent  of  all 
Einr  11  buElners  entities,  will  find  themselves 
r.: .cii  less  r.ttractivc  to  small  busiiies.s  Invest- 
rn:nt  companies  as  borrowers  than  will  cnr- 
por.ations  capp.ble  of  offering  equity  secu- 
nt;es.  We  are  of  course  desirous  of  seeing  all 
EM  11  businesses  benefit  under  the  new  act. 
and  we  believe  this  c.iild  be  r.ccomphshcd  by 
kf?isIation  which  wou'.d  extend  to  thiC  small 
l;u;ir-iss  investment  comprnies  tpx  hencfrs 
on  str.ileh.t  loans  comparable  to  those  now 
provided  on  the  convertible  debentures.  V.'e 
hr'.ve  in  mind  legislation  which  would  give 
a  sm-.ll  business  Investment  company  an  in- 
come tax  deduction  on  15  prrcent  of  Its  In- 
tercut income,  thus  balancin'j  the  15-polnt 
adv;intage  on  divideiid  incrmc  which  small 
bu  i-U'^s  investment  compp.nies  now  enjoy 
o\:r  conventional  corp^rn.tioiis. 

C;:r  arsoci-.lion  feels  that  the  Smr.U  Euri- 
ne3s  In.ostment  Act  of  1958  hoU'.s  great 
promise  for  both  investors  in  the  n.'W  com- 
p.-.nies  and  for  small  business  generally.  We 
ari?  c.  :,'.-'.T:ied,  ho-,vever.  lest  the  problems 
whijh  I  have  outlined  above  should  destroy 
the  promise  even  before  the  act  has  had  a 
ch.'-nce  to  prove  itself.  We  therefore  appeal 
to  you  in  your  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  as  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  new 
act  to  introduce  legislation  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress to  cure  these  problems.  I  um  cer- 
tain I  .«;pcak  for  the  vast  majority  of  all  re- 
sponsibie  individuals  Interested  in  the  new 
program  in  saying  that  your  support  of  our 
proposals  will  earn  you  the  grateful  thanks  of 
these  intercepted  in  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  Grant,  Jr., 

President. 


Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 — 
Sectional  Analysis  of  Proposed  Amend- 
ments to  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

personal   holding  company  surtax 
Problem 
Section  541  of  the  1954  Internal  Revenue 
Code  Imposes  a  surtax  of  75  percent  on  the 
first  $2,000  Of  undistributed  personal  hold- 
ing company  Income,  and  85  percent  on  the 


undistributed  personal  holding  company  In- 
come In  excess  of  $2,000. 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  law  now  stands, 
companies  organized  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  will  be  subject 
to  the  personal  holding  company  surtax 
unless  the  stock  in  these  companies  can  be 
distributed  so  widely  as  to  escape  the  test 
imposing  the  surtax  where  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  stock  Is  held  by  or  for  five  or 
fewer  Individuals.  Small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  are  authorized  to  have  only 
four  types  of  income,  namely  dividends.  In- 
terest, gains  from  the  sale  of  securities,  and 
fees  for  managerial  and  counseling  serv- 
ices. The  first  three  categories  are  clearly 
personal  holding  company  income  and  the 
fees  cculd  be,  so  that  except  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, every  SBIC  will  meet  the  80  per- 
cent test  under  section  541. 

Tlie  act  was  intended  to  encourage  the  In- 
vestment of  risk  capital,  and  normally  this 
type  of  in\'estment  is  roost  appealing  to 
high-bracket  income-tax  payers.  But  this 
t;  pe  cf  individual  Is  particularly  wary  of  any 
f.rr.-ngement  that  could  subject  him  to  the 
personal  holding  company  surtax.  Kigh- 
bratket  taxpayers  most  interested  in  the  new 
program  want  control  cf  their  company  and 
the  opportunity  to  direct  its  affairs.  These 
object. ves  cnnct  be  att?.incd  without  run- 
nir.g  the  risk  of  the  pergonal  holding  com- 
poijy  surtax. 

Under  section  542ic).  banks  and  certain 
f.iiejice  comprnles  are  specincaily  excluded 
frcn  the  cntep-ory  of  personal  holding  com- 
pany. Bearing  in  mind  the  purj-oses  of  the 
Sme.n-^usincEs  Investment  Act  of  1958  and 
the  nature  of  the  operations  of  the  com- 
p'.pics  to  be  formed  under  the  act,  it  is  sub- 
m.ti-d  ih.-'t  the  new  companies  should  be  cn- 
t.ilcd  to  the  same  treatment  as  h  nks  and 
lending  instituticns  u.i-er  section  542 ^c)  cf 
tiie  code. 

Proposed  solution 

Amend  rcction  542(C)  of  the  1954  code 
to  r.cid  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"ill)  Small  business  investment  com- 
panies orcr.n.z?d  and  licensed  by  the  Small 
Business  Admiiii:  tration  under  the  Small 
Euf  Iner.s  Investment  Act  of  1958." 

LONG-TERM    LOANS 

Problem 

Those  Investors  who  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
Of  19£8  have  made  it  clear  tliat  they  are 
Eiiracted  by  the  tax  provisions,  of  the  Techni- 
cal Amendment  Act  of  1938  relatinc;  to  com- 
p-AUies  organized  under  the  Small  Buslners 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  All  of  those  tax 
b  -nefits  are  related  to  the  slc:k  acquired  by 
the  small  business  invc£tm.(nt  cc  zrij^anies 
through  conversion  of  convertible  debeniures. 
Only  a  corporation  may  icrae  convertible 
debentures,  and  the  final  tBA  recuU.tions 
under  the  act  specificaiiy  prohibit  a  small 
business  Investment  company  from  acquir- 
ing an  equity  interest  in  an  unincorporated 
business. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  built-in  bias  in  favor  of  corpora- 
tions seeking  funds  from  the  new  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies.  There  arc  some 
4.3  million  small  businesses  in  this  country. 
but  only  600.000  active  corporations,  both 
large  and  small.  Thus,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  at  least  85  percent  of  the  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country  are  unincorporated. 
Query:  With  SBA  holding  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  to  legal  Interest  rates  on 
straight  loans,  what  Inducement  is  there  for 
a  small  business  investment  company  to 
make  a  long-term  loan  to  a  company  which 
presumably  is  more  risky  than  normal? 

Except  for  the  pro  bono  publico  type  of 
company.  It  Is  clear  that  the  vast  majority 
of  small  business  Investment  companies  are 
going  to  be  concentrating  their  Investments 
In  convertible  debentures  of  small  corjwra- 
tions.    Such  Investments  will  give  the  small 
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business  Investment  company  tax-free  divi- 
dends on  conversion  Into  stock  and  ordinary 
losses,  should  they  be  Incurred  by  the  small 
business  Investment  company  on  stock  ac- 
quired through  conversion. 

The  amendment  of  section  243  of  the  1954 
code  grantlns;  small  buslnpFs  Investment 
companies  a  100  percent  dividends-received 
deduction  actually  gives  them  a  15-polnt 
advantage  over  conventional  corporations 
which  already  receive  an  85  percent  divi- 
dends-received deduction.  It  is  submitted 
that  in  order  to  counterbalance  this  built-in 
bias  in  favor  of  corporate  borrowers,  j-ome 
provision  be  made  for  a  tax  deduction  on  a 
portion  of  the  interest  received  by  a  small 
business  Investment  company  on  long-term 
loans.  For  example.  15  percent  of  the  inter- 
est received  by  a  small  business  inve.'tment 
company  on  lonc;-term  loans  ci  uld  be  tax 
eyempt.  thus  counterbalancing  the  15-polnt 
advantage  which  wUl  be  enjoyed  by  small 
busincFs  investment  companies  on  dividends 
received  on  stock  acquired  through  the  con- 
ver.<=lon  of  convertible  debentures.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  an  advan- 
tage would  encourage  small  business  invest- 
ment comp.inlrc  to  make  long-term  loans  to 
the  more  than  85  t)crcent  of  small  buslnes.--cs 
which  are  unincorporated. 

Froposed   sohition 

Add  a  new  tertion  24i)  to  subtitle  A.  chap- 
ter IB.  part  Vlil.  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.   to  read   as  follows: 

"Src.  249.  Deduction  fi^r  a  jxirtlon  fif  in- 
terest received  by  snuUl  business  Invcitnicnt 
companies. 

"(a)  Amount  of  deduction.  — In  the  case 
of  a  small  business  nivo.'^tment  coninany 
operating  under  the  Sm:ill  Busine.ns  In\e.  l- 
ment  Act  of  1958.  there  shall  bo  allowed  as  a 
deduction  an  amoiuit  equal  to  15  percent  of 
the  intciest  received  on  l:)UT-trrm  loans  made 
pursuant  to  section  305  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958." 

ACCUMULATTNC     EARNINGS    TAX 

Problem 

Many  potential  investors  in  small  business 
Invostment  comoanies  have  been  oncerncd 
about  the  (jossible  inin,'<-i' ion  of  the  ac- 
cumifliUed  earnings  tax  under  section  531  of 
the  1954  Internal  Revenue  C'nde. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  tax  should  not 
apply  to  small  business  investment  com- 
panies so  long  as  their  accumulated  earnings 
are  reinvested  in  U)ng-teim  loans  or  eqiu^y 
investments  as  provided  uncier  the  .Small 
Business  Investment  Act.  of  19.t8.  FlTorts  to 
obtain  as.surances  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
-Service  that  section  531  will  not  apply  where 
earn.ogs  are  reinvested  have  been  unavailuig 
to  di'te. 

While  this  problem  should  not  be  acute  fnr 
small  business  investment  companies,  at 
least  during  the  early  years  of  their  opera- 
tions, potential  investors  want  to  know  now 
Whether  the  companies  will  ever  be  subject 
to  the  section  531  tax.  and  it  is  submitted 
that  they  arc  entitled  to  know.  In  liglu  of 
the  reluctance  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  commit  itself  on  this  question,  it 
appears  that  legislation   Is  in   order. 

Proposed  solution 

Amend  section  532(b)  of  the  1954  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(4)  A  small  business  investment  com- 
pany organized  and  licensed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  provided  90 
percent  of  Its  accumulated  earnings  and 
prolits  are  invested  as  authorized  by  said 
act." 
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The  proposed  legislation,  establishing 
the  special  milk  program  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  would  provide  that  for  years 
following  fiscal  1959,  ^5  million,  instead 
of  the  pre.sent  $75  milR^n.  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  special  milk  pro!;ram. 

Over  the  years  the  school  milk  pro- 
pram  has  tremendously  improved  the 
he:ilth  of  our  schoolchildren,  as  well  as 
added  supplemental  nourishment  to  the 
diets  of  tho.se  in  nursery  schools,  child 
care  centers,  settlement  hou.^es,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institu- 
tions devoted  to  the  care  and  trainin;;  of 
childron. 

Ihe  record  in  our  Nation's  .schools  is 
P'^rticularly  impressive.  In  fiscal  year 
1958,  for  example,  over  4, 385  schools  and 
child-rare  institutions  in  Wisconsin 
served  more  than  74.5  million  half  pints 
of  milk.  N.itionally.  7G.478  such  institu- 
tions served  more  than  1.9  billion  half 
pints  of  milk. 

Acco'.din.g  to  reports,  the  prouram  fnr 
fiscal  year  1938  is  running  ahead  of  the 
previous  year. 

In  addition  to  this  splendid  record  of 
imp.ovin'4  tlie  health  of  the  Nation's 
boys  and  .uirls,  this  prr-rnm  has  pro- 
vided an  excellent  outlet  for  .surplus  milk 
in  a  Ki'cat  many  communit.,e-;. 

I    re.pj-ctfully   urge  our   collea-nirs   on 

tlyj  Anicultuie  CommitLec  to  consider 
this  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  favor- 
able consideration  can  be  given  by  the 
Con-'ress  at  an  eaily  dale. 

I  reai'.est  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

'ii'.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  rcoiived  and  aptircpriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  lu-i.itod  in  the  Recokd. 

Ihe  bill  (S.  9o2i  to  increa.'^e  and  ex- 
tend the  special  milk  pro" ram  for  chil- 
dren, introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  la 
the  RrcoRi),  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  lloit'^r  nf 
R  pic^cntat.ves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Co-igress  a-sivibled.  Th.Tt  the 
fir.'-t  sentence  of  Public  Law  85  478  (72  Slat. 
27C I  is  amended  U)  read  is  fellows:  "That 
for  the  li-cal  ye.ir  ending  June  :!0.  1959.  not 
to  exre-d  *7r).0C0.000.  and  for  earh  firca!  ye:ir 
tliercaft---  n  l  to  exceed  ,5  85.000.000.  of  tlie 
funds  of  tae  Cummodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  be  u.-:d  to  Increase  the  consumption  of 
fluid  mUk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
scliools  of  high-scliool  grade  and  under;  rnd 
(2)  In  no;ip-ofit  n'.irsrry  schools.  chUd-care 
cpiilers.  seitlcment  houses,  summer  camps, 
and  .'Similar  nonpr  iHi  in.stitut  ons  devoted  to 
the   care   and    tr. lining  of   children." 


EXPANSION    OF   SFECIAL    SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
expand  the  special  school  milk  proRram. 


DESIGNATION  OF  LINCOLN'S  BIRTH- 
DAY  AS    A    LEGAL    HOLIDAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  my;;?lf  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  two  bills  to 
establish  Lincoln's  birthday  as  a  legal 
holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  Federal  offices  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
may  lie  on  the  table  until  February  12. 
in  order  that  additional  Senators  might 
join  in  their  sponsorship. 

The  United  States  is  this  year  com- 
memorating the  sesquicentennial  of  Lin- 
coln's birth  in  1809,  in  accordance  with 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress.     It  was 


truly  stated  of  our  prreat  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent, on  his  passing,  that  •'Lincoln  is  now 
for  the  ages."  It  is  in  this  .«:pirit  that 
we  should  now  annually  mark  his  birth 
date  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  stood. 

Now.  almost  a  century  after  Lincoln's 
death,  the  wounds  and  ."-ecticnal  schisms 
of  the  Civil  War  have  largely  healed; 
Lincoln  belongs  to  the  entire  Nation,  to 
the  entire  American  people,  and  .should 
be  so  honored.  His  ri  e  to  national  lead- 
er b.ip  fiom  humble  beginnings  has  come 
to  symbolize  the  American  dream. 

His  warmth  of  spirit,  his  deep  concern 
for  his  fellow  man,  his  gentle  humor,  and 
the  liijh  principles  for  which  he  labored 
and  diod  have  .'■erved  e(;ually  to  in'pire 
the  peoples  of  the  woild  as  it  has  done 
our  own  people.  Lincoln,  the  IGlh  Presi- 
dtn*.  is  the  hero  of  all  the  free  peoples; 
a  b;  loved  .-ymbol  internationally  of  the 
AmoMcan  spirit  of  equality  and  fair  play. 
Ln;colns  mcni'  ry  should  have  tliis 
tunlier  recoL-nition  in  his  native  land. 

Lincoln's  devotion  to  liberty  for  the 
inriividual  and  to  obtaining  for  him  po- 
luiciil  equality  and  equality  of  opportu- 
nity are  well  known.  IIis  eflorts  at  con- 
ciliation with  the  South,  his  plans  to 
bnnj.  Ihe  blessin-'s  of  liberty  and  its  en- 

joymi 'It  to  all  Americans,  and  hi.s  plans 
to  reunite  the  American  people  were  un- 
hi'ppily  cut  short  by  an  as^^assin's  bullet. 

President  Lincoln  bespoke  the  spirit 
wliieh  moves  many  of  us  today  when  lie 
stated  in  his  second  inaugural  addrcii: 

With  m.iUce  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all,  wall  Ji.'nuie.'s  in  the  richt.  as  Ci.xl  fives 
us  t)  see  the  ri  ;iit.  kt  us  strive  to  hnuh  the 
work  we  are  in. 

fle  was  a  man  v.ho.se  principles  called 
for  the  su])!)ort  of  measured  progress  in 
the  fi"  Id  of  fieedom  for  the  individual 
with  which  he  is  most  clo.sely  identified 
bv  hi.siorv.  It  is  our  fci vent  hope  that 
this  measured  pro'.'rci,s  may  continue  in 
the  same  spirit  which  he— and  many  of 
his  .suuiiiern  coiintrymen  such  as  Gen. 
Rol:ert  E.  Lee — would  have  had  it  con- 
tinu;'. 

While  ConTress  does  not  establish 
niUional  holidays,  it  is  empowered  to 
Ici'ioi.ue  in  this  lei-'ord  for  the  District  of 
C'uuinbia  and  for  Federal  ofhces.  The 
naie  holidays  already  established  by  the 
Con.i;re.ss  are  New  Years  Day,  Inaugura- 
tion D:.y  I  every  4  years'.  George  Wash- 
in-t  ns  Birthday.  Memorial  Day.  In- 
dependence Day,  Labor  Day,  Veterans 
Day,  Ihaiiksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas 
D.iv. 

1  hope  that  enactment  by  Conrrress  of 
the  propo.ed  legislation  will  .set  the  ex- 
ample for  the  18  States  which  do  not 
o'.j.'^erve  Fcbruaiy  12  as  a  legal  holiday. 

Ihe  bills  are  co-spoiisored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Dir.KSENl.  in  who.se  State  Lincoln 
made  his  home,  and  from  v.  hich  he  came 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

By  establishing  Lincoln's  birthday  as  a 
legal  holiday  Congress  would  to  the  limit 
of  its  powers  be  setting  an  example  to 
the  States  which  have  not  so  honored 
Lincoln. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  tiie 
Senator  from  New  York. 


The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen).  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

To  the  Coaunlttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

S  985.  A  bill  to  make  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday  a  holiday  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  purpose  of  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  negotiable  Instrument*,  and  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  additional  com- 
pensation for  holiday  work  by  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  and  the  Fire 
Department   of   the   EMstrlct  of   Columbia. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  986.  A  bill  making  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  legsJ  holiday. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1937  AND  RELATED 
ACTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  introduced  Senate  bill  1313,  a  railroad 
retirement  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance bill.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
but  failed  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House 
in  the  closine;  days  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  because  of  a  parliamentary 
procedural  diflBculty. 

This    year    I    reintroduced    the    bill, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.    I« 
refer  to  Senate  bill  226. 

Last  year  I  also  introduced,  by  request, 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  a  bill  propKJsed  by  the  railroad 
carriers,  which  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment. 

This  morning  Mr.  Daniel  Loomis,  the 
very  able  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  asked  me  if  I  would 
again,  by  request,  introduce  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  bill  submitted 
by  Mr.  Loomis  as  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads. 

As  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare.  I  am  delighted 
to  introduce  this  bill  at  the  request  of 
the  association,  and  I  assure  the  associa- 
tion that  its  introduction  is  no  pro  forma 
matter  with  me. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred  and  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  together  with  the  state- 
ment of  explanation  submitted  by  Mr. 
Loomis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
to -ether  with  the  explanatory  statement, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  987).  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morse,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 


Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PABT   I AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   RAILROAD   RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1937 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  '•3.04".  "2  28".  and  '•1.52'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3.19".  "2.39",  and 
"1.60",  respectively;  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
••$200"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "or  in  excess  of  $330  for 
any  month  after  June  30,  1954."  the  follow- 
ing: "and  before  July  1.  1959.  or  in  excess 
ot  S400  for  any  month  after  June  30.  1959.". 

(CI  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "i4.55"  and  "S75.90"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$4.78  '  and  "$79.70," 
respectively. 

Src.  2.  (a)  Section  5(f)  (2)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  7  per  centum  of  his  or  her  com- 
pensation after  December  31,  1946  (exclusive 
In  both  cases  of  compensation  In  excess  of 
1300  for  any  month  before  July  1.  1954.  and 
In  the  latter  case  in  excess  of  $350  for  any 
month  after  June  30,  1954),"  and  by  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "plus  7  per 
centum  of  his  or  her  compensation  paid  after 
December  31,  1946,  and  before  July  1,  1959, 
plus  7'2  per  centum  of  his  or  her  compensa- 
tion paid  alter  June  30,  1959  (exclusive  of 
compensation  in  excess  of  $300  for  any  month 
before  July  1,  1954,  and  in  excess  of  $350  for 
any  month  after  June  30.  1954.  and  before 
July  1,  1959,  and  in  excess  of  $400  for  any 
month  after  June  30.  1959).". 

(b)  Section  5(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$33",  "$176",  and  "$15.40  ' 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '  $34.65",  "$184.80",  and  "$16.17",  re- 
spectively. 

(C)  Clause  (A)(1)  of  section  5(1)  (9)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"and  "  appearing  after  "July  1,  1954,"  and  by 
inserting  after  "June  30,  1954, "  the  following: 
"and  before  July  1,  1959,  and  any  excess  over 
$400  for  any  calendar  month  after  June  30, 
1959.". 

(d')  Clause  (A)  (11)  of  section  5(1)  (9)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  Inserting  "and 
before  1960"  after  "1954"  where  It  first  ap- 
pears: (2)  by  Inserting  after  "$4,200"  where 
It  first  appears  the  following:  ",  or  for  any 
calendar  year  after  1959  Is  less  than  $4,800."; 
(3)  by  striking  out  "$350"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$400";  and  (4)  by  striking  out 
"and  $4,200  for  years  after  1954,  by"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  $4,200 
for  years  after  1954  and  before  1960,  and 
$4,800  for  years  after  1959,  by". 

(e)  Section  5(1)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "44".  "11",  "$350"^ 
"$15.40",  "$36.66",  "$i7.50",  and  "$14.66'' 
Wherever  they  app>ear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "46".  "11.6",  "$400".  "$16.17",  "$38.49". 
"$28  88",  and  "$15.39',  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  All  pensions  under  section  6  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  all  Joint  and 
survivor  annuities  and  survivor  annuities 
deriving  from  Joint  and  survivor  annuities 
under  that  Act  awarded  before  July  1,  1959. 
and  all  annuities  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1935,  are  Increased  by  5  per 
centum. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c)  of  section  1.  and  by 
subsection  (b)  of  section  2  shall  be  effective 
only  with  respect  to  annuities  (not  includ- 
ing annuities  to  which  section  3  applies) 
accruing  for  months  after  June  1959.  The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 2  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect 
to  lump-sum  payments  (under  section 
5(f)(2)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937)  In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  after 
June  1959.     The  amendments  made  by  sub- 


section (e)  of  section  2  shall  be  efTectlve  only 
with  resp>ect  to  annuities  accruing  for  months 
after  June  1959  and  lump-sum  payments 
(under  section  5(f)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937)  in  the  case  of  deaths 
occurring  after  June  1959.  Section  3  shall  be 
effective  only  with  respect  to  pensions  due  in 
calendar  months  after  July  1959  and  an- 
nuities accruing  for  months  after  June  1959. 
(b)  All  receriiflcations  required  by  reason 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  part  shall 
be  made  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
without  application  therefor. 

PART    II — AMENDMENTS     TO    THE    INTERNAL 
REVENITE    CODE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■C'4".  "December  1.  1954".  and  '$350' 
and  insertinp  in  lieu  thereof  "6I4",  "June  30, 
1959",  and  "$400".  respectively. 

(b)  S:ct!on  3202(R)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tex  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "after  December  31.  1954"  wherever  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after 
June  30.  1959";  (2)  by  striking  out  "$35C  " 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$400';  (3)  by  striking  out  "after 
1954"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after 
June  1959 '. 

(c)  Section  3211  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"12!.,".  "December  31.  1954".  and  "$350"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "13 '2".  "June  30. 
1959".  and  "$400".  respectively. 

(d)  Section  3221  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"6 '4  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6^4  percent";  (2)  by  striking  out  "after 
December  31.  1954"  wherever  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  June  SO. 
1959";  (3)  by  striking  out  "$350"  wherever 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$400";  (4)  by  striking  out  "after  1954"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  June  1959". 

Sec  202.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  22: 

"CHAPTER     22(A) ^RAILROAD     SICKNESS     BENEFIT 

TAX  ACT 

"Subchapter. 

"A.  Tax  on  employees. 

"B.  General  provisions. 

"SUBCHAPTER  A — TAX  ON   EMPLOYEES 

"Sec. 

"3251.  Rate  of  tax 

"3252.  Deduction  of  tax  from  compensation 

"Sec  3251.  Ra*e  of  tax 

"In  addition  to  oliier  taxes,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  employee  a 
tax  equal  to  ',2  percent  of  so  much  of  the 
compensation  paid  to  such  employee  alter 
June  30.  1959.  for  services  rendered  by  him 
after  such  date  as  is  not  in  excess  of  $350  for 
any  calendar  month. 

"Sec  3252.  Deduction  of  tax  from  compen- 
sation 

"(a)  Requirement.— The  tax  Imposed  by 
section  3251  shall  be  collected  by  the  em- 
ployer of  the  taxpayer  by  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  tax  from  the  compensation  of 
the  employee  as  and  when  paid.  If  an  em- 
ployee Is  paid  compensation  after  June  30. 
1959.  by  more  than  one  employer  for  services 
rendered  during  any  calendar  month  after 
June  30.  1959.  and  the  aggregate  of  such  com- 
pensation is  in  excess  of  1350,  the  tax  to  be 
deducted  by  each  employer  from  the  compen- 
sation paid  by  him  to  the  employee  with 
respect  to  such  month  shall  be  that  propor- 
tion of  the  tax  with  respect  to  such  com- 
pensation paid  by  all  such  employers  which 
the  compensation  paid  by  him  after  June  30. 
1959.  to  the  employee  for  services  rendered 
during  such  month  bears  to  the  total  com- 
pensation paid  by  all  such  employers  after 
June  30.  1959,  to  such  employee  for  services 
rendered  during  such  month. 

"(b)  Indemnification  of  Employer. — 
Every   employer   required   under    subsection 
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(a)  to  deduct  the  tax  shall  be  made  liable 
for  the  payment  of  such  tax  and  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  person  for  the  amount  of  any 
such  pasrment. 

"SUBCHAPTEB    B GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  3272.  For  purposes  of  this  chapter 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter 
22,  other  than  section  3233  shall  be  appli- 
cable, except  that  the  term  "employee" 
shall  not  Include  an  employee  of  a  local 
lodge  or  division  of  a  railway  labor  organiza- 
tion and  the  term  "employer"  shall  not  In- 
clude such  local  lodge  or  division. 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  3282.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  Railroad  Sickness  Benefit  Tax  Act." 

Technical  amendmentu 

Sec. 203.  Sections  3231  (a),  (b).  (c).  (d). 
(e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  are  each  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  chapter  22(a)"  after  "purposes  of  this 
chapter"; 

Section  3232  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  chap- 
ter 22(a)"  after  "provisions  of  this  chapter"; 

Section  3502  of  such  code  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  by  section  3251  of  chapter 
22(a)"  after  "chapter  22"; 

Section  3503  of  such  code  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  22(a)"  after  "22"; 

Section  6305  ol  stich  code  Is  simended  by 
Inserting  "3251,"  after  "3221,"; 

Section  C413(a)  and  6413(b)  of  such  code 
are  amended  by  Inserting  "3251,"  after 
"3221.". 

Sec.  204  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201  and  202  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  compensation  paid  after  June  30, 
1959,  for  services  rendered  after  such  date. 

PART   ni AMENDMENTS   TO   THE    RAILROAD 

UNEMPLOYMENT    INSUR.\NCE    ACT 

Definitions  of  baf^e  year  and  benefit  year 

Sec.  301.  Section  Km)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  Is  amended  to 
rend  as  follows: 

"(m)  The  term  'benefit  year'  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  means  the  period  of  three 
hundred  and  slxty-Rvc  consecutive  days  be- 
ginning with  the  first  day  of  the  first  regis- 
tration period  after  June  30,  1959,  with 
re.>ipect  to  which  the  individual  first  flies  a 
valid  claim  for  benefits,  and  thereafter  the 
period  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  first  reg- 
istration period  With  respect  to  which  the 
individual  next  files  a  valid  claim  for  bene- 
fits after  the  termination  of  his  last  preced- 
ing benefit  year.  Any  claim  for  benefits  made 
in  accordance  with  section  5(r)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  valid  claim'  for  the  ptirposes 
of  thi.s  subsection  If  the  individual  Is  with 
respect  to  his  base  period  a  "qualified  em- 
ployee" as  defined  in  section  3  with  respect 
to  his  base  year."" 

Section  l(n)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'"(u)  The  term  'base  year'  means  the  twelve 
completed  calendar  months  Immediately  pre- 
cedU'g  tlie  first  day  of  the  Individuals  bene- 
fit year  " 

Definition  of  ''qualified  employee" 
Sec.   302.   Section   3   of   the   Railroad    Un- 
employment  Insurance   Act   Is   ame'.ded   to 
read   as   folic ws: 

"Sec.  3.  An  individual  shall  be  a  'qualified 
employee"  if  the  Board  finds  that  his  com- 
pcn-satlon  with  respect  to  his  base  year  will 
have  been  not  less  than  an  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of  eighty-seven  and  his  daily 
Wiige  computed  pursuant  to  section  2(a), 
and  that  during  his  base  year  more  than  five 
calendar  months  will  have  been  months  of 
service  used  in  computing  his  years  of  serv- 
ice for  purposes  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  and  more  than  one  of  such 
months  of  service  shall  have  been  in  the  last 
half  of  such  base  year. 


"No  Individual  who.  since  earning  substan- 
tial compensation  has  received  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dally  unemployment  benefits,  or 
e.xbausted  his  unemployment  benefit  rights, 
shall  be  a  'qualified  employee'  with  respect 
to  further  unemployment  benefits  until  he 
has  again  earned  substantial  compensation, 
and  no  Individual  who.  since  earning  sub- 
stantial compentation  has  received  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dally  sickness  benefits  or 
exhau?trd  his  sickness  benefit  rights,  shall 
be  a  qualified  employee  with  respect  to  fur- 
ther slcknf^a  benefits  until  he  ha-s  again 
earned  substantial  cimpcnratlun.  As  used 
in  the  prv-ceding  sentence,  "rubstantial  com- 
pensation' means  coir.peiisatlnn  in  an 
amount  not  Ics.s  than  the  product  of  twenty 
and  the  amount  of  tlie  individual'i;  last  dally 
benefit." 

Waiting   period 

Sec  303.  Clau.-es  (i(  and  (11)  of  sc-cilon 
2(a)  of  the  R.iUruud  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  are  each  amciided  by  .sirikuig  out 
"seven"  and  inserting  "nine"  in  llou  tiiereof, 
and  by  in.-crUni;  a.'iir  the  piiruie  "tlie  same 
benefit  year."'  tlie  f.  Hj-.v.!)::  "if  In  such  reg- 
istration period  or  in  the  fourteen  days  im- 
mediately prior  thereto  he  had  not  less  than 
seven  days  of  unemployment'. 

Benefit  computation  and  limitations 
Stc.  304.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by 
EtrikinR  out  the  second  sentence  thereof,  in- 
cluding the  schedule,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  dally  benefit 
rate  of  any  qualified  employee  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  the  dally 
rrte  of  compensation  after  withholding  taxes. 
for  the  employee's  last  employment  in  which 
he  enf^aged  for  an  employer  in  the  ba.^e  year, 
but  not  to  exceed  $3  HO  and  If  such  daily 
benefit  rate  so  computed  is  less  than  $8  50 
and  is  not  an  even  multiple  of  ten  cents  it 
sha'.l  be  Increased  to  the  next  highest  multi- 
ple of  ten  cents.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  an  employee's  dally  rate 
of  compensation  after  withholding  taxes 
shall  be,  as  determined  by  the  Board,  such 
employee's  daily  rate  after  reduction  by  the 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  equal  to  the  same  per- 
centage of  such  daily  pay  rate  as  shall  be 
Imposed  by  sections  3201  and  3251  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  on  rompensntion  at 
the  time  of  such  last  employment,  and 

"(2)  the  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  the 
amount  which  shall  be  required  to  be  with- 
held at  the  time  of  Burh  last  employment 
by  section  3402(0  of  such  Code  on  a  weekly 
pay  period  basis,  on  wokos  paid  in  a  weekly 
pay  period  In  an  am  lunt  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  five  and  such  daily  rate." 

DLiqualifying  conditions 

Sec  305.  Section  4  (a-1 )( ii)  of  t.ie  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  "Social  Security  Act.  or"  the 
followinu::  "except  on  days  he  is  involun- 
tarily unemployed  due  to  lack  of  work,  he 
meets  the  qualifying  work  and  the  age  or 
disability  requirements  for  full  annuity  pay- 
ments, pensions  or  benefits  under  one  or  botli 
of  such  Acts  and  upon  applying  therefor 
could  receive  them,  and  any  day  In  any  pe- 
riod with  respect  to  which  the  Board  finds 
that  he  is  receiving  or  will  have  received '". 
Such  section  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  colon  preceding  the  words  ■Provided 
further'  and  striking  out  the  remainder  of 
this  section  after  the  colon  and  preceding  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sections  4(a-2)(l)  and  4(a  2(11)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "thirty"  and  by 
adding  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of: "and  ending  with  the  fourth  calendar 
week  with  respect  to  each  of  which  the  Board 
finds  he  shall  have  earned  compensation  of 
not  less  than  $25." 

Section  4  (a-2)  (111)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  and  the  Board  finds  that 


Buch  strike  was  commenced  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  R:»llway  Labor  Act  or 
in  violation  of  the  established  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  a  bona  fide  labor  organization  of 
which  he  was  a  member". 

Sectioi.  4(a-2i(lvi  of  such  Act  Is  renum- 
bered section  4ia  2)(vl(  and  after  section 
4(a-2)(iil)    tlie  following  Is  Inserted: 

"(Iv)  any  of  tlic  days  beginning  with  the 
day  with  respect  to  which  the  Board  find* 
that  he  was  discharged  or  suspended  for  mis- 
conduct connected  with  his  work  and  ending 
with  the  fourtli  calendar  week  with  respect 
to  each  of  which  tlie  Board  finds  he  shall 
have  earned  compensation  of  not  less  than 
$25. 

"(V)  any  of  the  days  which  the  Board  flnda 
is  in  a  maternity  jiirltxl  of  the  employee  " 

Alter  section  4(a  2)  of  such  Act  the  fol- 
lowlii-;  is  addid 

"(a  3)  th.ere  shall  not  be  considered  a  day 
of  Gi<-kness   with  re.spect   to  any  employee — 

"(1)  any  day  which  is  a  Sunday  or  which 
the  Board  finds  is  generally  observed  u  a 
holio.iy  in  the  locality  in  which  he  registered 
for  sucii  d.iy,  unle.'.s  such  day  was  immedi- 
ately preceded  by  a  dav  of  unemiJloymcnt  or 
sickness  and  Immediately  followed  by  a  day 
of  unemployment  or  sickness  or  was  the  last 
day  in  a  registration  period  and  was  Im- 
mediately preceded  by  a  day  of  unemploy- 
ment or  sickness  Provided.  That  If  two  or 
m-TC  consecutive  days  are  a  Sunday  and  one 
or  more  holidnys.  then  with  resi)ect  to  any 
employee  neillicr  shall  be  considered  as  days 
of  sickness  unless  they  were  immediately 
preceded  by  a  day  of  unemployment  or  sick- 
ness and  immediately  fulluwed  by  a  day  of 
unemployment  i  r  sickness,  or  the  last  of 
such  days  wis  the  last  day  of  a  regi.^tratlon 
period  and  such  days  were  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  a  day  of  unemi»lcjyment  or  sickness. 

"(11)  any  day  wlilch  is  disregarded  as  a 
day  of  unempiijymenl  of  the  employee  aa 
diHtrmlned  by  the  B'iard  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 4ia  2m1i    through    (vli. 

"dill  any  day  which  la  in  a  maternity 
period  unless  the  Board  finds  that  alcknesa 
on  such  day  is  unrelated  to  the  normal  con- 
sequences of  pregnancy  or  childbirth. 

"(iv)  any  of  the  days  which  the  Board 
finds  to  have  occurred  more  than  ninety  days 
aft»r  the  last  dny  with  respect  to  which  the 
individual  will  have  earned  compensation, 
excluding  from  such  ninety  days  any  period 
beginning  before  the  expiration  thereof  with 
re.spect  to  wlilch  the  Board  finds  he  was  un- 
employfrd  du"  to  a  otopnnge  nf  work  de- 
scribed in  section  4(a  lidiii  and  excluding 
any  rejji.stration  period  which  begins,  or  any 
continuous  re.^ljtrntion  periods  the  first  of 
which  brgin.s  before  the  expiration  of  such 
ninety  days  For  purjyji^es  of  the  preceding 
sentence  a  registration  period"  shall  b* 
deemed  continuous  with  the  preceding  regis- 
tration period  if  esUbh.shed  within  ten  d.iys 
after  the  last  day  of  such  preceding  |>erlod." 

Dcfl't  tton  nf  t.'ov  o/  sicl.ness 
Stc.  306.  Section  l(kM2)  of  the  Railroad 
Unrmployjnfnt  In.surance  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  'but  would  otherwise  be  available 
for  work"'  after  the  phrase  "he  Is  not  able 
to  work". 

Discontinuing  maternity  benefits 

Sec  307.  Section  liki  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
emjjloyment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
deleting  from  the  first  sentence  thereof  "or 
which  Ls  included  in  a  maternity  period". 

Section  KlKl)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  "'.  and  the  term  "statement  of 
maternity  sickness'  means  a  statement  with 
respect  to  a  maternity  period  of  a  female  em- 
ployee, in  each  ca.se". 

Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "".  and  (ill)  for  each  day  of  sick- 
ness in  a  maternity  i>eriod  "  In  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof,  and  by  striking  out  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  sentences  thereof. 

Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
deleting  both  before  the  proviso  and  follow- 
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Ing  the  proviso,  the  identical  phrases  ",  other 
than  days  of  sickness  In  a  maternity  period," 
and  by  deleting  ";  and  the  total  amount  of 
benefits  which  may  be  paid  to  an  employee 
for  days  of  sickness  In  a  maternity  period 
shall  In  no  case  exceed  the  employee's  com- 
pervsatlon  In  the  base  year  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  employee  was  determined  to  be 
qualified  for  benefits  In  such  maternity 
period". 

Section  12(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
d'^Ietlng  from  the  seventh  sentence  thereof 
"and.  In  the  case  of  maternity  sickness,  the 
expected  date  of  birth  and  the  actual  date 
of  birth  of  the  child". 

Section  12(n)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
deleting  ""or  maternity"  In  each  place  such 
words  occur  and  by  deleting  from  the  fourth 
sentence  "or  as  to  the  expected  date  of  birth 
of  a  female  employee's  child,  or  the  birth  of 
such  child". 

Amendments  establishing  the  Railroad 
Sickness  Insurance  Account 

Sec.  308.  The  heading  of  section  10  of  the 
Railroad  Unemplojrment  Insurance  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  "and  Railroad  Sickness 
Insurance  Account"". 

Section  10(a)  of  such  Act,  effective  July 
1,  1959,  Is  redesignated  "Sec.  10 (a-1)  and  Is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  "total  com- 
pensation" in  clause  (1)  "paid  with  respect 
to  calendar  months  through  June  195B,  and 
Is  In  excess  of  0.7  per  centum  of  such  com- 
pensation thereafter";  (2)  by  Inserting  "un- 
employment"" before  "benefits"  In  clause  (v); 
(3)  by  Inserting  "with  respect  to  unemploy- 
ment l>eneflts"  before  "pursuant"  In  clause 
(Villi;  (4)  by  Inserting  "unemployment"  be- 
fore "benefits"",  "all"  before  "refunds",  and 
"'and  reimbursable  transfers"  after  "refunds" 
in  the  last  sentence  thereof;  and  (5)  by  add- 
in  t  another  section,  as  follows: 

"Src.  10(a-2)(l).  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  maintain  In  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 004  of  the  Social  Security  Act  an  account 
to  be  known  as  the  Railroad  Slckners  Insur- 
ance Account.  This  account  shall  consist  of 
(1)  such  part  of  contributions  collected  pur- 
suant to  section  8  of  this  Act  as  Is  equal  to 
OS  per  centum  of  the  total  compensation 
with  respect  to  months  after  June  1838  on 
which  such  contrlbuttnna  are  bn-ed;  (11)  all 
taxes  collected  pursuant  to  chapter  22(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  together 
with  all  Interest  and  penalties  collected  pur- 
suant to  lurh  provision!!:  (Ill)  all  amounts 
creditable  with  respect  to  sickness  pursuant 
to  section  a(f),  section  12(g).  or  section 
12(0)  of  this  Act;  and  (Iv)  all  additional 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Railroad  Sick- 
ness Insurance  Account  In  accordance  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  with  any  pro- 
vision of  law  now  or  hereafter  adopted. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
all  moneys  credited  to  this  account  shall  b« 
mingled  and  undivided,  and  are  hereby  per- 
manently appropriated  to  the  Board  to  be 
continuously  available  to  the  Board  without 
further  appropriation  for  the  payment  of 
sickness  benefits  or  reimbursements  under 
this  Act,  and  no  part  thereof  shall  lapse  at 
any  time,  or  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund 
or  any  other  fund:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  directed  to  pay  from 
the  account  Into  the  Treasury  the  amount 
estimated  by  him,  with  respect  to  collections 
under  chapter  22(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  taxes  which 
are  subject  to  refund  under  section  6413  of 
such  code. 

"(2)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Railroad  Sickness  Insurance  Account,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  out  of  any  moneys  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an 
amount  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  taxes 
collected  under  chapter  22(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended. 


"(3)  The  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
amounts  to  be  transferred  between  the  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  account  and 
the  railroad  sickness  Insurance  account,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  the  amounts  so 
certified.  The  Board  shall  certify  for  such 
transfer  to  the  railroad  sickness  Insurance 
account,  from  time  to  time,  amounts  equal 
to  the  pp.rt  of  contributions  referred  to  In 
clause  (1)  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
10(a-2)(l),  and  shall  likewise  certify  for 
transfer  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
needed  to  pay  sickness  benefits:  Provided, 
That  such  additional  amounts  shall  be  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  and  shall  be  repaid  the 
railroad  unemployment  Insurance  account 
with  Interest  determined  equitable  by  the 
Board,  by  subsequent  transfers  from  the  rail- 
road sickness  Insurance  account  certified  by 
the  Board  when  In  Its  Judgment  funds  of  the 
railroad  sickness  Insurance  account  make 
such  transfer  feasible." 

Section  10(b)  of  such  Act,  effective  July 
1,  1959,  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  before 
"account "  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  "rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  account  and 
the  railroad  sickness  Insurance",  (2)  by  In- 
serting In  the  flrFt  sentence  thereof  a  comma 
after  "benefits",  by  striking  the  word  "and", 
and  by  adding  after  "refunds"  the  words 
"and  reimbursable  transfers"",  and  (3)  by 
inserting  '"appropriate"'  before  "account"  In 
the  third  sentence  thereof. 

Section  10(C)  of  such  Act,  effective  July  1, 
19j9,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "railroad  un- 
employment InEurance  account  and  of  the 
railroad  sickness  insurance"  before  "ac- 
count". 

Section  2(f)  of  such  Act,  effective  July  1, 
1953,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  "special  fund"  In 
the  next  to  the  last  sentence  thereof  "other 
than  amounts  payable  hereunder  into  the 
railroad  sickness  Insurance  account"; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  such  sentence  before 
"account"  "railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance";   and 

(3)  by  inserting  in  such  sentence  after 
"account,"  "and  such  other  amounts  shall 
be  credited  to  the  railroad  sickness  Insurance 
account". 

Amendments  to  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Administration  Fund  provisions 

Sec.  309.  Effective  July  1.  1859,  the  heading 
to  section  11  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  Is  amended  to  read:  "Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  and  Sickness  In- 
surance Administration  Fund"  and  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  sickness  Insurance  "  after  "un- 
employment Insurance"  in  each  place  where 
it  appears. 

E-fectlve  July  1.  1859.  section  l(q)  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  sickness  insur- 
ance" after   "unemployment  insurance". 

Miscellaneous  provisions 
Sec.  310.  Effective  July  1,  1959,  section 
l(p)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  word 
"means"  the  following:  ",  except  when  used 
in  the  phrase  'railroad  sickness  insurance 
account.'  ". 

Sec  311  Effective  July  1,  1959,  section 
8(a)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  "In  determining  such  balance  there 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  thereof  (1) 
all  unrepald  balances  of  amounts  transferred 
from  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
account  to  the  railroad  sickness  Insurance 
account,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
amount  so  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  such  bal- 
ance exceed  the  actual  amount  in  the  rail- 
road sickness  Insurance  account  on  Septem- 
ber 30  of  such  year,  and  (2)  that  proportion 
of  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  railroad 
sickness  insurance  account  as  of  September 
30  of  such  year  as  consists  of  amounts  con- 


tributed by  employers  under  this  section  and 
placed  In  such  account  under  section  10 
(a-2)  (1)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  312.  Effective  July  1,  1959,  section 
8(f)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "Act"  the  words  "with  respect  to 
compensation  for  services  rendered  after 
June  30,  1959,"  (2)  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "fund"  a  comma  and  the  words  "such 
part  thereof  as  equals  0.5  psr  centum  of 
such  total  compensation  to  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  railroad  sickness  insurance 
account"  and  (3)  by  inserting  "account"' 
the  words  "railroad  imemployment  insur- 
ance." 

Sec.  313.  Effective  July  1,  1959.  section 
12(g)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  lan- 
guage following  the  semicolon  In  the  last 
sentence  and  by  Inserting  the  following: 
"such  reimbursements  for  unemployment 
benefits  shall  be  paid  from  the  railroad  un- 
employment Insurance  account  and  such 
reimbursements  for  sickness  or  maternity 
benefits  shall  be  paid  from  the  railroad  sick- 
ness Insurance  account,  and  all  such  reim- 
bursements are  included  within  the  meaning 
of  the  word  'benefits'  as  used  in  this  Act." 

Sec.  314.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  become  effective  with  respect  to 
all  benefits  paid  in  benefit  years  beginning 
after  June  30.  1959,  except  that  (a)  ma- 
ternity benefits  in  a  maternity  period  estab- 
lished before  and  extending  beyond  such  date 
shall  be  paid  pursuant  to  the  law  as  in  effect 
prior  to  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
and  (b)  the  calendar  year  1958  shall  be  the 
base  year  for  a  benefit  year  beginning  July  1, 
1959,  of  any  Individual  who  thereby  but  not 
otherwise  would  be  a  qualified  employee. 
The  effective  date  of  other  provisions  of  this 
part  except  as  otherwise  speclflcelly  provided 
shall  be  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PART  tV — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SKCURITT 
ACT 

Ebc.  401.  The  Social  Security  Act,  effectlvt 
July  1.  1959,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  904(a)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  to  the  credit  of  the  railroad  sickness 
insurance  account"  after  "unemployment  in- 
surance account"; 

(2)  Section  904 (e)  Is  amended  by  inrert- 
Intj  "and  the  railroad  Flckness  Insurance  ac- 
count" after  "unemployment  insurance  ac« 
count." 

(3)  Section  804(f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  the  last  sentence  after  "certify"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  payment  from 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count or  for  payment  from  the  railroad  sick- 
ness Insurance  account  not  exceeding  the 
amount  standing  to  such  account  at  the 
time  of  such  payment." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Morse.  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Lo-^mis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  is  as  follows: 

PROPOSM.S  To  Alter  the  Railroad  RrnarM^NT 
AND  Unemployment  Insurance  Sts'tkms 
The  standard  railway  labor  organizations 
again  are  sponsoring  legislation  which  would 
make  sweeping  changes  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment and  unemployment  Insurance  systems. 
The  Important  bills,  which  are  identical,  are 
S.  226,  by  SeJMMMfmsE.  of  Oregon,  and  H.R. 
1012,  by  Q^^^^^^B^  Harris,  of  Arkansas. 
The  bills  ^^^^^^^Mally  the  same  as  S. 
1313  in  tt^^^^^^^^mh  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  ^^^^^^^^^^K*  ^^  amendment  to 
H.R.  12T^^^^^^^^^^Kng  the  Longshore- 
men's S^^^^^^^^^^vers'  Compensation 
Act.  J^^^^^^^^^^^BtB  amendment,  S. 
1313)  d^^^^^^^^^^Bfloor  the  House 
of  Rep^^^^^^^^^^^H^  adjournment  of 
the8»t 

HeMrf^^^^^^^^^Hf  before  the  House 
Oomoj^^^^^^^^^^nmd  Foreign  Com- 
nia««^^^^^^^^^^^Kt>efore   the   Morse 
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subcommittee    of    the    Senate    Labor    C!om- 
mlttee. 

S.  228  and  H.R.  1012  would  provide  sub- 
atantUl  IncreaseB  In  the  benefits  paid  under 
both  the  retirement  and  unemployment  sys- 
tems and  also  g^reatly  Increase  the  taxes  paid 
to  support  those  systems.     Briefly,  some  of 
the  Important  features  are:  All  annuities  un- 
der the  retirement  system  would  be  Increased 
by  10  percent  and  benefits  under  the  unem- 
ployment system  from  8  percent  to  25  per- 
cent with  a  general  advance  of  20  percent. 
The   period   of   time   over   which   a  railroad 
worker  could  receive  unemployment  benefits 
would  be  extended  for  aa  long  as  26  weeks 
beyond  the  period  provided  for  at  the  present 
time.     The  bills  would  Increase  the  ttix  rate 
paid  by  employers  and  employees  each  from 
the  present  6>4    percent  to  6'i   percent  on 
January  1.  1859.    In  addition,  the  retirement 
tax  rate  would  go  to  7i,  percent  on  January 
1.   1062,   ftnd  In   a   number  of  steps  would 
eventually  reach  B   percent  on   January    l. 
19fl».    The  unemployment  Insurance  Ux  rate 
which  la  now  3  percent  would  be  Increased 
to  S4  pwoent.    BoUi  the  new  retirement  tax 
rate  and  the  unemployment  tax  rate  would 
be  applied  to  $400  a  month  of  employee  earn- 
ings rather  than  »350  of  such  earnings,  the 
present  tax  base.    These  retirement  and  un- 
employment tax  changes  would  Impose  on 
the  railroads  Immediate  payroll  tax  lncren£es 
of  9102  million  per  year,  and  when  the  future 
changes  have  taken  place  the  additional  an- 
nual taxes  will  total  »228  million. 

In  the  past  year  Congresis  has  manife.sted 
real  conrern  over  what  has  beon  called  the 
deteriorating  condition  of  the  r.iiiroaU  In- 
dustry. Enactment  of  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1953  wa.s  an  importint  .step  In  thet di- 
rection of  curing  s'.me  of  the  rallrt-ad  p.-ob- 
lems.  Congre.sa  obviously  was  aware  that 
even  though  that  act  became  the  law.  many 
difficulties  still  confront  the  railroad  Indus- 
try. This  Is  evidenced  by  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Resolution  303.  providing  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  transportation  policy  and 
related  problem.<j.  Obviously  the  railroads 
are  In  no  position  to  absorb  unwarranted 
costs.  While  no  dollar  aminnt  can  be  placed 
on  the  recently  enacted  IcRiElation.  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Its  benefits.  insof:ir  as  the  immedi- 
ate future  is  ro:-.rerned.  will  be  ninre  than 
nullified  by  the  increased  taxes  imix-.sed  by 
H.R.   1012  or  S.  226. 

In  the  hearings  on  H.R.  1012  and  S.  226  the 
railroads  will   offer  a   proposal   whlih   would 
make  a  number  of  changes  In  both  the  retire- 
ment and  unemployment  in.xurance  syrtem.s 
It  will  be  the  railroads'  posit l(;n  that  they  are 
ready  to  accept  some  llberall^'atlon  in  bene- 
fits p.iid  under  the  rrtlrc men;  .'^  stem  togeth- 
er with  certain  retirrni'iu  t:  x  increases,  pro- 
vided   favorable    conj-iti.ratlon    Is    given     to 
amending    the    Railroad    Unemployment    In- 
surance   Act   to   remove   certaiii   of    the   defi- 
ciencies   and    inequities    which    exist    under 
present  law.     The  railroads'  proposal  will  be 
that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  be  amend- 
ed so  as   to   provide  a  5-percent   increase  in 
benefits.    Such  an  increase  would  provide,  in 
dollar  amounts  paid  to  beneficiaries,  a  larger 
increase  than  the  7-perceni  increase  in  bene- 
fits  which    the   85th    Con-ress   provided    fur 
workers  covered  by  the  general  social-security 
system.     This  would  be  true  either  with  re- 
spect   to   the    maximum   annuities   available 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the 
Social  Security  Act   or  with  respect    to   the 
average  annuities  awarded  under  those  two 
acts. 

In  1956  Congress  passed,  and  the  President 
signed,  a  bill  granting  a  10-percent  Increase 
in  railroad-retirement  benefits.  The  10-per- 
cent Increase  In  benefits  was  sought  by  the 
standard  railway-labor  organizations.  The 
5-percent  increase  now  proposed  by  the  rail- 
roads would  be  5  percent  on  top  of  that  10- 
percent  increase.  WhUe  the  1956  legUlatlon 
provided  no  tax  Increase  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  10-percent  Increase  in  benefits,  the  Presl- 
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dent  signed  the  Mil  with  the  understanding 
that  provision  would  be  made  In  the  future 
to  pay  those  Increased  costs.  In  the  1957 
hearings  on  retirement  and  unemployment 
legislation  the  railroads  stated  that  they 
were  ready  to  assume  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  that  10-percent  benefit  Incre.ise.  The 
railroads'  proposal  accordingly  provides  an 
increase  In  retirement  taxes  which  would  pay 
for  that  lO-percent  lncrea.sc  and.  In  addi- 
tion, would  pay  for  a  substantial  part  of  the 
additional  5-percent  increase  in  bcneTits. 
This  would  be  done  by  lncrea.';ing  the  retire- 
ment tax  rate  from  6I4  to  6 '4  percent  with 
employers  and  employees  each  paying  that 
rate.  Further,  that  new  lax  rule  would  be 
applied  to  »J00  a  month  of  employee  earn- 
ings rather  than  to  $J50  a  mon'h.  the  pre.sent 
tux  base.  The  Increase  to  $'S(jo  in  the  tax 
b.t.se  would  be  In  line  with  the  1968  uniend- 
mpnts  to  t-io  Social  Security  Act.  Incrcuacd 
retirement  taxfs  under  the  railroads'  pro- 
po.  al  woulfl  nmovn\l  to  slightly  less  than  tlio 
million  :\  y^ar.  The  Increased  tax  burden  on 
the  carriers  ta  one  which  the  Industry  would 
be  hard  proased  to  bear.  Howevi-r.  U  sinnUs 
ready  to  nsuime  that  burden  providing  that 
Congress  will  revise  the  railroad  uneniploy- 
ment-lnsur.incc  lystem  to  cure  a  number  of 
substantial  defects  In  that  system. 

The  rallri>ads'  proposal  contalna  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  fur  change  in  the  unem- 
ployment and  sickness  Insurance  system: 

Base  year  and  benefit  year:  Under  present 
lew,  In  the  calculatl(.in  of  unemployment  and 
sickness  benpfils  the  base  year  is  the  calendar 
year  and  tlie  bcnr.it  year  is  the  succecdlrit; 
fi-cal  y?r  r.  Thus,  an  employee  w'th  w.rk  !n 
2  con.secutive  calendar  years  can  draw  6 
monthr.'  benefits  In  1  fiscal  year  and  another 
6  months'  b  ncli;.s  in  the  succeediiiK  fi.<^cal 
year,  or  1  year  s  benefits  for  a  sini;le  period 
of  unemployment.  The  bill  would  make  the 
base  year  the  12  months  immediately  pre- 
Ciciini;  tlie  n.onth  in  which  benefiu  are  firs.t 
payable. 

•  Qualified  employees":  Under  present  law. 
all  an  employee  need.s  to  do  to  qualify  for 
benefits  is  to  earn  $400  in  his  base  year. 
The  bill  would  require  him  to  earn  at  least 
£7  times  his  daily  rate  of  pay  the  equiv- 
alent to  working  at  lea.st  <.iu--thlrd  of  the 
>c.ir.  He  would  also  have  to  earn  wages  in 
each  ol  6  months,  at  lea.st  2  of  whi.  h  would 
l-..ive  to  be  in  tie  second  hall  of  the  ba.se 
year. 

Waiting   period:    While  State   laws   pay   no 
benefits  for  tl  e  first  week  of  unemnloynient 
the  rallu  ad   Fy;tem  pr-vs  2   days  of   tlie   first 
week.     The   bill  would  conform  the  railroad 
s\  stem  to  the  S'.ite  system  w.ntmg  period. 

Benefi!  comrni'arion  and  limitations-  Un- 
der the  preset  t  1  iw.  d  islv  benefit  rates  run 
Horn  $:j  00  to  $8  50.  defending  upon  the 
compen.'^.ition  earned  in  the  base  year  The 
schedule  is  largely  a  dead  letter  "as  pre.';ent 
law  provides  that  a  man  should  be  paid  one- 
half  hla  last  dally  rate  of  pay  (but  not  to 
exceed  $8  50)  ii  this  is  higher  than  the  bene- 
fit under  the  schedule.  The  bill  would  wipe 
out  the  schedule  and  would  have  everyone 
draw  benefits  equal  to  60  percent  of  his  pay 
after  tax  withholdings.  The  worker  with  de- 
pendents would  therefore  draw  (greater  bene- 
fits than  the  single  worker  even  though  their 
basic  railroad  pay  was  the  same. 

Existing  law  permits  the  railroad  worker 
to  draw  both  unemployment  and  sicknets 
benefits  equal  t*)  compensation  earned  in  hl.s 
base  year.  The  bill,  in  line  with  many  State 
statutes,  would  limit  unemployment  benefiu 
to  one-third  of  such  compensation  and  would 
similarly  limit  sickness  benefits. 

Disqualifying  conditions:  Under  present 
Jaw,  strikers  and  those  fired  for  cause  can 
collect  beneflta  Immediately  after  leaving 
work.  Those  who  voluntarily  quit  and  thoee 
who  refuse  to  accept  Jobs  are  disqualified  for 
30  days.  ,The  bill  would  disqualify  all  of 
these  claaaes.  However,  strikers  could  collect 
benefits  at  the  termination  of  the  strike  If 


tliere  was  lack  of  work.  The  other  classes 
would  have  to  go  back  to  work  and  work  for 
at  lca.st  4  weeks  before  qualifying  for  benefits 
for  subsequent  unemployment. 

Women  now  receive  benefita  during  the 
maternity  period.  Under  the  bill,  no  ma- 
ternity benefits  would  be  paid,  no  unemploy- 
ment benefits  would  be  paid  during  the 
naaternlty  period  and  sickness  benefits  would 
be  pad  only  II  the  sickness  was  not  related 
to  maternity. 

Under  present  law.  a  person  disqualified 
from  receiving  unemployment  benefits  can 
still  collect  sicknefR  benefits  during  that 
period  Under  the  bill,  no  slckneM  benefiu 
would  be  paid  under  thojie  circumstances. 

U.Hler  prc.«^ent  law,  persons  who  have  not 
been  employed  In  railroad  work  for  a  long 
p.rlod  ol  time  las  much  as  m(»re  than  a  year) 
on  becoming  kick  can  collect  sickness  bene- 
l.ia.  Uiu.'rr  the  bll  a  j>er.son  who  goei  more 
tV.in  90  dav.i  alter  hU  liii.t  rallr>md  work 
Without  claiming  sUkne.-s  benefits  would  be 
di  qualirted  fn>tn  thereafter  receiving  Ihrm, 
Day  of  sickness:  Under  exlfUng  law  a  per- 
son must  be  available  for  work  to  qualify 
for  unemployment  benefits,  but  he  may  draw 
slok  boneflla  even  If  he  Is  not  available  for 
work  The  bill  would  make  sickness  benefiu 
payable  only  to  employees  who  would  have 
been  av.iihible  except  for  sickness. 

Einploycr-empl'ijee  financing  of  sickness 
benefits:  Sickness  benefiu  are  part  of  the 
unemplvjyment  s.rknesa  benelit  |>rugram  and 
are  paid  for  enti.-ely  by  the  railroads.  Only 
four  States  ha\e  sukness  insurance  systems 
and  their  benelits  are  paid  for  primarily  by 
the  employees  The  bill  would  establish  a 
.•^prclal  lund  to  finance  the  payment  of  sick- 
ness benelits  lor  r.ulrond  employees  and  It 
would  Impo.'^e  a  one-half  of  1  percent  payroll 
tax  on  emi)loyee.s,  which  with  an  equal 
amount  of  t  .  .  s  from  the  employers,  would 
be  paid  into  tliLs  fcj  oc  ial  fund  and  used  solely 
to  finance  the  sichne.-s  program.  The  one- 
half  of  1  pert  ent  payroll  tax  on  the  employers 
would  come  fr-.m  the  tax  paid  p.resenlly  for 
unenipiojment  and  hi(.kncs,6  purposes. 

Taxes:  While  I'le  railroads'  proposal  would 
chanu'e  the  t.ixable  base  under  the  retire- 
ment sy.stem  from  »:J30  to  $400.  there  U  no 
occasion  to  tli.ii  pe  the  pre^ent  base  of  $350 
under  the  railroad  unemployment,  insurance 
system  TUc  Slate  unemployment  systems 
with  few  e:;ieptions  pruMde  fur  a  taxable 
base  of  $.'50  a  month  and  only  in  Alaska  Is 
the  tax  ba-e  as  high  as  the  present  railroad 
tux  base,  linre  ib  n',ho  no  occasion  to  change 
the  tax  rale     no*  at  a  maximum  of  3  percent. 

Mr.  MOnSF  I  wish  the  record  to 
show  that  (hi.s  bill  ofTrred  by  the  A.-^so- 
ciation  of  Am.-rican  Raih'oads.  will  re- 
ceive thorough  hearing  and  consideralion 
by  my  subcommitU'c;  and  I  save  notice 
no'A  on  all  parlies  to  the  hearing,  includ- 
injT  the  railroad  brotliprhoods.  that  we 
shall  expect  the  witnesses  coming  before 
my  subcommittee  to  te  prepared  to  i)e 
cros'  -examined,  not  only  on  mv  bill,  Sc  i- 
ate  bill  22c,  but  al.'-o  the  carrier*,'  biil. 


AMENDMENT    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT.  RELATING  TO  PRO- 
lECTIQN    AGAINST    UNSANITARY 
MILK  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  m.vself  and  Senators  McCarthy, 
Proxmire,  and  Wiley.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate   reference,   a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  protect 
the  public  from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk 
products  shipped  in  interstate  commerce, 
without    unduly    burdening    such    com- 
merce. 

This  bill  represents   a  complete  re- 
vision of  S.  2727  and  H.R.  7794,  both  In- 
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t reduced  in  1957.  Briefly,  those  bills 
involved  the  following: 

First.  Provided  that,  after  a  specified 
period  of  time,  1  year  from  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  all  fluid  milk  and 
fl'aid  milk  products  moving  in  interstate 
commerce  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  current  milk  ordinance  and  code 
recommended  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Second.  Wrote  into  law  the  relevant 
previsions  of  the  current  United  States 
Code. 

Third.  Provided  that,  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act.  no  milk  meetin.q  the 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
S'Tvicp  Code  could  be  excluded  from  any 
State  or  muninpallty  by  virtue  of  sani- 
tation rcKulation.s.  practices,  and  the  like 
dilTerent  from  Ihoso  specified  In  the 
United  States  Code. 

Fourth.  Defined  Interstate  commerce 
as  commerce  between  Uic  Stales  and 
commerce  which  affects  such  commerce. 

Hearincs  were  held  on  H.R.  7794  be- 
fore the  Science  and  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  in  April 
1958.  There  was  considerable  opposition 
to  the  bill: 

First.  On  the  part  of  local  and  State 
.sanitation  officials  who  thoupht  that  the 
bill  would  strip  them  of  their  authority 
and  responsibilities  in  respect  to  quality 
control  of  milk  supplies  coming  into  their 
jurisdictions. 

Second.  Fluid  milk  cooperative  asso- 
ciations who  ar^;ued  that  their  milk  was 
better  than  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
milk. 

Third.  Alleced  hish  costs  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  if  enacted. 

After  the  hearings,  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers  and 
the  conference  of  State  sanitary  engi- 
neers reviewed  the  ent:re  situation  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  and  as  a  result  a 
report  was  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers  held  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  October  24  to  28.  1958. 
which  set  forth  the  recommendations  of 
this  association  as  to  the  principles  it 
recommends  In  respect  to  Federal  milk 
sanitation  leeislation. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  to- 
day has  been  drafted,  taking  into  full 
account  the  recommendations  of  the  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
OfTicers  and  the  criticisms  that  were 
voiced  at  the  hearings. 

Unlike  the  previous  bill,  S.  2727,  the 
C'.irrent  bill  docs  not  require  that  all  fluid 
milk  and  fluid  milk  prctducts  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  which  affects 
.such  interstate  commerce,  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  recommended  milk  ordinance 
and  code.  If  States  and  municipalities 
desire  to  accept  milk  for  consumption  as 
fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk  products  which 
has  not  been  qualified  under  the  United 
Slates  Code,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

However,  the  bill  provides  that,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  while  recognizing 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  sani- 
tary control  of  fluid  milk  rests  with  the 
State  and  local  governments,  no  State 
or  local  government  has  the  right  to  ob- 
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struct  the  free  movement  in  Interstate 
commerce  of  milk  and  milk  products  of 
high  sanitary  quality  by  use  of  unneces- 
sary sanitary  requirements  or  other 
health  measures. 

Thus,  the  bill  provides  that  no  local 
or  State  government  can  prohibit  or  limit 
the  entry  of  milk  which  does  meet  United 
States  Code  requirements  into  the  mar- 
kets over  which  they  have  jurisdiction. 

The  bill  provides  methods  of  admin- 
istration through  State  plans,  develop- 
ment of  standard  methods  of  inspection 
and  the  like  by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  peimits  local  and 
Slate  health  authorities  to  exercise  the 
same  authority  over  sanitation  of 
United  States  Codr  milk  after  it  arrives 
in  the  market  as  It  exercises  over  intra- 
state milk.  Thus,  if  a  local  ordinance 
requires  milk  to  be  pa^teuriied.  for  ex- 
ample, before  distribution  to  the  con- 
sumer, milk  shipped  interstate  under 
the  code  would  be  required  to  lie  pas- 
teurized also  before  distribution.  These 
are  .'^afeguards  to  sanitation  of  milk 
throuj:h  to  the  consumer  that  are  prop- 
erly vested  in  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

The  bill  also  provides  administrative 
and  enforcement  provisions,  permits 
research  in  health  problems  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  sets  forth  the  manner 
of  listing  plants  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Code,  pro- 
vides the  manner  in  which  plants  may 
be  removed  from  the  approved  shipping 
list  published  by  the  Surgeon  General, 
and  the  like. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  fully  meets 
the  principles  recommended  by  the 
Association  of  State  and  Tenitorial 
Health  Officers  as  to  Federal  milk  sani- 
tation le  -islation  and  will  eliminate  the 
widely  prevalent  use  of  sanitation  regu- 
lations as  economic  barriers  to  the  flow 
of  high  quahty  milk  and  milk  products 
in  interstate  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  tS.  988)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  without 
unduly  burdening  such  commerce,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  HuMrHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr. 
Wiley  ) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PnOXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ver>'  happy  to  cosponsor  again  this  year 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Httmphrey]  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
milk  sanitation  code. 

A  very  similar  bill  was  before  the  last 
Congress.  The  bill  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, which  I  cosixjnsored,  was  identi- 
cal to  a  companion  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Lester 
Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  that  House  and  an  out- 
Standing  representative  of  dairy  farmers. 

This  bill  provides  that  any  milk  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  Federal 
milk  sanitation  code  cannot  be  excluded 
from  any  State  or  from  any  fluid  milk 
market  in  the  United  States.    State  or 


local  health  authorities,  under  this  bill, 
will  still  inspect  out-of -State  supplies  of 
milk  which  are  not  qualified  under  the 
U.S.  milk  sanitation  code,  if  they  so 
desire.  But  they  carmot  disqualify  and 
prevent  the  entry  of  milk  which  does 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  code. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  take 
away  from  local  and  State  authorities 
the  right  to  establish  and  maintain 
standards  to  govern  the  quality  of  milk 
produced  and  consumed  in  local  mar- 
kets. This  was  one  of  the  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  in  its  previous  fonn. 
That  objection  has  been  removed. 

But  certainly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  none 
too  early  to  establish  a  uniform  standard 
of  sanitation  and  handling  practices  to 
protect  the  public  health  aftainst  the 
uncertainty  arisinR  from  multifold  rules 
and  regulations  which  now  apply  to  the 
interstate  movement  of  milk.  This  bill 
will  establisl\  such  a  standard.  It  will 
provide  an  important  safeguard  to  con- 
sumers. 

There  is  no  more  truly  universal  food 
than  fluid  milk.  Practically  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States  consumes  milk. 
Milk  is  produced  in  evei-y  State  in  the 
Union.  When  we  drink  milk — whether 
from  Wisconsin.  Florida,  California,  or 
Colorado — we  should  be  assured  that  it 
is  of  a  dependable  and  uniform  mini- 
mum quality.  This  bill  will  give  con- 
sumers this  assurance. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  also  lift  the 
real  and  the  psychological  barriers  that 
have  been  raised  against  the  free  move- 
ment of  milk  from  areas  of  surplus  pro- 
duction— including  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, and  other  great  dairy  States — to 
the  areas  of  shortage  in  the  large  popu- 
lation centers.  It  will  enable  consumers 
who  live  far  from  America's  dairyland — 
my  own  State  of  Wisconsin — to  be  abso- 
lutely confident  of  the  quality  of  milk 
purchased  from  Wisconsin  sources,  as 
well  as  others  outside  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  consumed. 

This  bill  will  help  to  expand  the  total 
market  for  milk,  as  well  as  to  enable 
Wisconsin  producers  to  have  access  to 
markets  outside  of  our  State  if  they  can 
meet  the  national  milk  sanitation  stand- 
ards. By  eliminating  duplication  and 
confusion  in  the  standards  applied  to 
milk  in  interstate  commerce,  it  will  en- 
courage greater  economy  in  the  handling 
and  marketing  of  milk,  to  the  benefit  of 
producers  and  consumers  alike. 

Mr.  President,  dairy  producers  in  Wis- 
consin strongly  favor  this  bill.  They  are 
confident  that  they  can  meet  the  sanita- 
tion standards  which  will  be  established 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  under  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  I  have  a  letter  from 
State  Senator  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum.  secre- 
tai-y-treasurer  of  the  Racine  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Cooperative  Association  of  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Pebbuabt  2.  1959. 
Senator  William  Peoxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAB  Senatob  P»koxmire  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  at  our  annual  meet- 
ing last  month  regarding  uniform  milk  in- 
spection. We  have  heard  that  legislation  of 
the  type  we  support  will  be  considered  by 
this  session  of  Congress. 
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It  1b  hoped  that  you  will  keep  the  views 
of  otir  members  In  mind  when  this  matter 
U  before  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ltkn  F.  Stalbaum, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  resolution  referred  to  by  State 
Senator  Stalbaum  Is  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adoptto  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing or  THE  Racine  Milk  Producers  Co- 
oPERATivi  Association,  January  12,  1959 

One  of  the  great  restrictions  on  the  move- 
ment of  Wisconsin  mlllt  is  the  difference  In 
health  Inspection  on  various  markets.  Many 
are  designed  to  limit  the  area  from  which 
milk  can  be  obtained.  Others  cause  a  con- 
siderable duplication  of  Inspection  for  the 
producer  and  the  handler. 

We  favor  a  uniform  system  of  milk  In- 
spection. We  support  all  legislation  which 
would  create  uniform  Inspection  based  on 
U.S.  Public  Health  standards,  and  which 
would  limit  local  health  regulations  to  these 
Standards. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  for  establishing  uniform  milk 
sanitation  standards. 

We,  in  Wisconsin — the  largest  milk 
producing  State  in  the  Nation— have 
long  felt  that  there  have  been  barriers 
to  the  transportation  of  our  high  qual- 
ity milk  into  other  consuming  areas; 
and  that  these  barriers,  to  a  degree,  have 
been  created  by  the  wide  variety  of  sani- 
tation standards  that  exist  throughout 
the  country. 

I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that  the 
adoption  of  more  uniform  standaids 
would  enable  more  consumers  in  the 
Nation  to  have  access  to  our  high-grade 
Wisconsin  milk. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there 
may  be  need  for  further  improvements 
in  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful,  however,  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee will  find  it  possible  to  give  this 
much-needed  measure  early  considera- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  the 
objectives  of  the  bill  have^the  endorse- 
ment of  a  number  of  fine/farm  groups, 
and  other  authoritative  organizations  in 
the  field  of  agriculture,  including  the 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Cooperatives. 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agricultural  Co- 
operatives, the  Fanners  Union,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Wisconsin  Agricl- 
turist  and  Farmer,  Hoard's  Dairyman, 
and  the  Racine  Milk  Producers  Co- 
op>erative  Association. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
me.'^sages  from  these  authorities,  as  well 
as  an  editorial  from  the  Wisconsin  Agri- 
culturist and  Farmer,  entitled  "Lets 
Break  Down  the  Barriers  Against  Wis- 
consin Milk"  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sages and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Racine.  Wis..  February  4,  1959. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Wisconsin  Agriculturist  favors  Johnson 
bin  to  allow  free  movement  of  milk  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  We  are  sure  Wisconsin 
milk  can  meet  highest  health  standards. 
Especially  favor  part  of  bill  stating  that 
milk  which  meets  requirements  cannot  be 
excluded    from    any    milk    market.      Health 


barriers  especially  In  Southprn  States  have 
hindered  disposing  of  Wl.'^consln  milk. 
Elimination  of  these  can  mean  higher  milk 
prices  and  greater  farm  Income  for  dairy- 
man. Would  appreciate  your  support  of  this 
bill.  Believe  our  thlnklnj;  Is  also  that  of 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture 

DOUCLA.S  .SOREN.SON, 

Managing    Editor.    Wiscon.sm    Agri- 
culturist and  Farmer. 


Fort  Atkinson.  Wis  .  February  5.  1959. 
Senator  Ali^xandfr  WiLty, 
Seriate  Office  Building: 

Reply  your  wire  on  H  R  ^840  We  do  not 
have  bill.  Press  reports  indicate  it  Is  good 
bill  for  Wisconsin  dairymen,  eastern  and 
southern  farmers  will  object;  facilitates 
interstate  trade.  We  do  ntjt  foresee  major 
economic  pnins  for  Wiscon.Mn  dairymen  nuw, 
however  this  point  ovcrcold  by  creamery 
proponents.  Refer  our  i.ssue  May  2').  1958, 
provldiii!?  transportation  costs  are  greatest 
hurdle.  Stttte  milk  order  prices  are  hlqh.  but 
If  health  barriers  wiped  out  these  dairymen 
win  simply  scale  down  their  class  1  prices 
to  make  certain  that  they  retain  their  mar- 
kets. No  gain  on  Midwest  but  bills  greatest 
benefit  tnay  come  when  sterile  concentrated 
milk  Is  perfected;  prospects  for  Midwest  gain 
then  very  good. 

Hoard's  Datrtman. 
W.   D.  Hoard. 

Madison.  Wis  .  February  4. 1959. 
Senator  Ali:xander  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Rutlding. 
Washington.  DC: 

Fully  support  uniform  milk  sanitation 
standards  proposed  by  Congressman  John- 
son. 

Wisconsin    Association    of 

COOPERATIVEii. 

J.  K.  Kti.es. 


Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  February  4.  1959. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  have  endorsed  the  peneral  principles 
of  bill  H  R.  3840  as  the  only  method  of  pre- 
ventinR  State  and  municipal  health  authori- 
ties from  dlse-rlmlnatlnK  against  our  out-of- 
Stute  shipment  of  milk.  Suggest  you  give 
H.R.  3840  your  full  support. 

Wisconsin  Farmers  Union, 
Gilbert  C.  Rhode,  President. 


Resolution  Adopted  at  the  Annual  MrmNc 
of  the   Racine   Milk   Producers   Coopera- 
tive Association,   January    12,    1959 
One  of  the  great  restrictions  on  the  move- 
ment of  Wisconsin  milk  Is  the  difference  In 
health      Inspection     on     various     markets. 
Many  are   designed   to   limit    the   area    from 
which  milk  can  be  obtained.    Others  cause  a 
considerable  duplication  of  Inspection  for  the 
producer  and  the  handler. 

We  favor  a  uniform  system  of  milk  Inspec- 
tion. We  support  all  legislation  which  would 
create  uniform  inspection  based  on  US. 
Public  Health  standards,  and  which  would 
limit  local  health  regulations  to  these 
standards. 

[From     the     Wisconsin     Agriculturist     and 
Farmer,  Jan.   17.   1959 1 

Lets  Break  Down  the  Barriers  Against 
Wisconsin  Milk 

Wisconsin  mUk  constantly  runs  Into 
health  regulation  barriers  that  many  States 
have  built  around  themselves. 

Masquerading  under  the  guise  of  sanita- 
tion and  health,  these  regulations  are  de- 
signed to  limit  the  amount  of  milk  available 
and  so  maintain  a  high  price  to  local  dairy 
producers. 

We  would  like  to  see  uniform  regulations 
across  the  country.  Wisconsin  dairymen 
and  their  leaders  have   long  fought  against 


regulation  barriers  that  keep  Wisconsin  milk 
out,  even  In  areas  where  mUk  consumption  la 
low. 

They  have  urged  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion which  would  set  nationwide  standards 
for  quality  milk.  Inspection  regulations  in 
Wisconsin  then  would  be  the  same  as  those 
In  any  other  State.  Wisconsin  Inspections— 
havaii;  Federal  sanction— would  qualify 
acro.sK  the  Nation. 

Ffw  people  would  argue  against  the  san- 
ity of  such  a  program.  But  getting  a  law 
throuiTh  Congress  l.s  quite  another  matter. 

WiFconsln  and  Mliuie.sota — being  milk  ex- 
porters—are the  States  that  are  most  in- 
terested In  getting  such  a  law.  But  the 
Stales  working  for  such  a  law  are  few  com- 
pared to  those  that  enjoy  their  own  little 
monopolies  to  keep  up  the  price  to  local 
producers 

Senators  and  Repre.«!entatlves  from  States 
that  have  erecte<l  health  rei^ulallon  bar- 
riers are  not  about  to  see  them  swept  away 
by  Federal  action.  And  so  bills  that  would 
bring  nationwide  unlfurm  health  inspection 
l.iws  are  sidetracked  year  after  year. 

W.sconi.ln  has  made  real  progress  In  work- 
ing out  reciprocal  Inspection  with  neighbor- 
ing States.  Under  these  arrangements  Wis- 
consin Inspections  are  accepted  by  these 
States.  This  has  relieved  many  producers 
from  duplicate  Inspection. 

As  yet  we  do  not  have  a  reciprocal  Inspec- 
tion agreement  with  Michigan.  The  matter 
Is  under  consideration.  And  It  looks  quite 
hoi)ef  ul  that  the  Michigan  folks  will  go  along 
with  such  an  agreement. 

We  can  hope  to  extend  reciprocal  Inspec- 
tion to  other  States  But  nationwide  recip- 
rocal in.s[)ecflon  under  uniform  regula- 
tions— though  badly  needed — looks  pretty 
far  off  at  jirescnt. 

It  will  not  come  as  long  as  Southern  and 
Eastern  Slates  insist  on  using  health  regu- 
lations as  barriers  to  outside  milk. 
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EXPENDITURE  OF  CERTAIN  SHIP 
REPAIR  FUNDS  IN  PRIVATE  SHIP- 
YARDS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  seeks  to  reduce  to  minimal  propor- 
tions Government  competition  with  pri- 
vate industry  in  the  field  of  ship  repairs 
and  in  so  doing  to  carry  out  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  Hoover  Commission.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  Senate  bill  3426  which 
I  introduced  in  the  last  session. 

I  a.-^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  te.xt  of  the  bill, 
topether  with  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  me,  and  pertinent  correspondence  re- 
lating to  this  subject  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bill,  memorandum,  and  correspondence 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  989)  to  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  75  percent  of  the  funds 
expended  for  the  conversion,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  naval  vessels  to  be  expended 
with  private  ship-repair  yards,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  But- 
ler, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
Withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  funds  here- 
after obligated  for  expenditure  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  during  any  fiscal  year  for 


the  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
naval  vessels,  other  than  such  conversion,  al- 
teration, and  repair  not  ordinarily  conducted 
in  shipyards,  shall  be  obligated  for  expendi- 
ture with  private  ship  repair  yards. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  tem- 
porarj'  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Shipbuilding  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission") ,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  nine  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Each  member 
shall  be  appointed  from  private  life  and  shall 
have  had  no  connection  with  the  United 
States  Navy  or  with  the  private  shipbuilding 
and  repair  Industry. 

Sec.  3  It  shall  be  the  duty  cf  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  a  thoroui;h  study  and  iavettl- 
Katlon  of  the  effect  on  the  private  ship- 
building and  repair  indu&try  of  the  con.?truc- 
tlon  and  repair  of  naval  vessels  In  Govern- 
n-.ent  ihlpyards.  The  Commission  shall  com- 
plete Its  study  and  Investigation  and  make 
a  report  of  It.s  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act.  Ui)un  the  submission  cf  such  re- 
port the  Com nil.'-i' lull  thai,  cease  to  exist. 

Sec  4  E.ich  member  cf  the  Commlsf-ion 
shall  receive  $.')0  |x>r  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  actual  pcrformince  cif  duties  vested  In 
the  Conimi.'-slon,  plus  lelmbursement  for 
travel,  subsistrnre.  and  ether  necessary  ex- 
[K'U^es  incurred  by  him  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

Sec  5.  (a)  Tl.e  Comnr.lssion  or,  on  the 
.iuthorl/at:on  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
cnmmittee  or  meniber  thereof,  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carryint;  out  the  pruvifcions  of  this 
Art.  hold  i^uch  hcarhigs  and  sit  and  act  at 
^u  h  tunes  ai.d  ulaces  as  the  Commission  or 
.such  iubcomniiitee  or  member  may  deem 
advii.ibie. 

(b)  The  Ccmmis.'icin  ir.ay  secure  directly 
from  any  ex.cuti\e  departncnt  or  agti.ey  of 
the  Federal  Government  Information,  sug- 
gcbllons,  estimaus,  and  statistics  for  the 
purposes  of  tliLs  Act:  and  each  svch  Depart- 
ment or  Agency  may  furnl.'h  s-uih  informa- 
tion, su^•geftI(Jns,  estimates,  and  statistics 
d.rectly  to  the  Cv)inmi.s.slon,  uptm  request 
ni.ide  by  the  chnirnian   or  vice  chairman. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Comm..=sion  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advLsable. 
Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
U'49.  as  amended. 

(b)  Tlie  ConimisKion  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  ci\U  service  laws  and  the 
Cla.ssilication  Act  of  1949.  temporary  and  In- 
termittent services  to  the  same  (xtent  as  is 
authorized  f.r  the  departments  by  section  15 
of  the  .\ct  of  Auuu.st  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810  (, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for 
Individuals. 

Sec  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  cut  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  approp.-lated,  such  sums 
ius  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

The  memorandum  and  correspondence 
presented  by  Mr.  BirrLER  are  as  fellows: 
Memorandum  bt  Senator  Butler 

The  letter  from  Captain  McCain  pertaining 
to  S  3426  of  the  85th  Congress  reflects  the 
pf^neral  philosophy  of  most,  but  not  all,  naval 
omcers  and  civilian  executives;  that  Is,  that 
naval  repairs.  In  peacetime,  should  be  pri- 
marily accomplished  by  the  naval  shipyards 
to  prepare  them  for  their  wartime  missions. 
This  objective,  of  course,  requires  the  malnte- 
nnnce  of  a  hlph  level  of  employment  In  all 
the  naval  shipyards.  The  Navy  usualy  at- 
trmnts  to  justify  that  philosophy  by  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  private  shl.j  repair 
yards  do  not  have  competent  personnel  hav- 
ini;  the  specialized  sUllls  In  ordnance,  elec- 
tronics, and  other  specialised  Installations  on 
combat  vesesls.  This  contention,  which  is  of 
long  standing.  Ignores  the  fact  that  many  of 


the  combat  ships  to  be  repaired  were  orlgl- 
nany  constructed  In  private  shipyards,  which 
now  are  adjudged  Incompetent  to  repair  their 
own  creations. 

Unfortunately,  letters  of  the  character  of 
this  letter,  which  comment  on  proposed  leg- 
islation, are  not  always  factual,  perhaps  by 
Inadvertence  on  the  part  of  both  the  pre- 
parer and  the  signer. 

The  shipbuilding  Industry,  as  such,  has 
not  complained  about  the  assignment  of  new 
conitruction  by  the  Navy  to  private  ship- 
yards. On  the  contrary.  It  has  repeatedly 
expressed  Its  appreciation  to  the  Navy  for 
the  allocation  of  substantial  new  construc- 
tion work,  both  auxniary  and  combat  ships, 
to  private  fhlpyards. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  ship  repairing 
portion  of  the  Industry,  which  consists  both 
of  shipbuilding  yards  having  repair  facili- 
ties and  ship  repair  yards  devoted  exclusively 
to  tl-.at  type  of  work,  has  received  substantial 
naval  repair  work,  particularly  on  auxiliaries, 
but  to  a  limited  extent  on  combat  \esscls, 
together  with  some  conversions.  The  indus- 
try Is  duly  appreciative  of  the  work  It  has 
received.  However,  It  feels  that  It  could 
receive  substantially  more  work  of  this  type 
without  the  dire  results  to  the  naval  shlp- 
y.,rds  predicted  in  Captain  McCain's  letter. 

Present  employment  ceilings  In  the  .'.everal 
naval  shipyards  are  maintained  at  an  unduly 
high  level.  Thus  It  Is  Inevitable  that  work 
will  be  assigned  to  those  same  naval  ship- 
y.ird.s  in  sufficient  volume  to  provide  work  for 
those  employed  there  so  as  to  Justify  their 
employment.  This  procedure  creates  the  old 
problem  of  the  chicken  and  the  egg.  al- 
though In  this  case  the  employment  seems  to 
crime  first  and  then  the  workload,  but  It 
could  be  that  the  potential  workload  en- 
visioned f;r  planned  determines  the  employ- 
ment ceiling.  In  any  event,  the  result  is  the 
same  too  much  employment  In  naval  ship- 
yards and  too  little  In  private  ship  repair 
yards. 

This  opinion  Is  reinforced  by  statistics  on 
relative  employment  In  the  naval  shipj-ards 
and  private  ship  repair  yards,  prewar  and 
postwar.  The  prewar  pattern  disappeared 
With  the  war  and  was  never  reestablished  af- 
ter the  war.  Tlic  private  ship  repair  yards 
were  forced  by  economic  conditions  after  the 
war  to  cut  back  heavily  In  employment. 
The  same  pressure  did  not  apply  to  the  naval 
shipyards  which  did  not  cut  back  nearly  to 
the  extent  that  the  private  yards  were  forced 
to  cut  back.  TTius,  on  a  purely  relative 
b.isis.  the  postwar  employment  in  the  naval 
shijiyards  is  proportionately  much  hieher 
than  that  In  the  private  shipyards.  And,  the 
prev.-.ir  r.itio  has  accordingly  been  relegated 
by  the  Navy  to  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Captain  McCain  states  that,  as  of  January 
1.  1958.  about  59  percent  of  the  $3.7C0  mil- 
lion naval  ship  construction  and  conversion 
program  was  being  accomplished  in  private 
yards.  The  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America 
Is  unable  to  check  this  figure.  Published  re- 
ports, obtained  from  member  yards  .n  the 
council  as  of  January  1,  1958,  show  less  than 
half  that  dollar  volume  of  naval  coniitruc- 
tlon  under  way  in  such  private  yards,  even 
allowing  generously  for  small  craft  con£;truc- 
tlon  which  would*  not  be  Included.  The 
amount  of  naval  new  construction  In  private 
yards  Is  unquestionably  substantial. 

Captain  McCain  also  states  that,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1954  through  1957, 
private  yards  received  a  yearly  average  of 
$100  million  of  naval  repair  work.  That 
figure  would  have  more  significance  If  it  were 
also  stated  as  a  percentage  of  total  naval  re- 
pair work.  Actually  It  does  not  agree  with 
the  records  of  the  shipbuilders  council  which 
show  a  yearly  average  of  naval  repair  work 
for  1954  through  1957  of  slightly  under  $56 
million.  For  the  year  1957  the  records  of  the 
council  show  slightly  under  $37  million,  based 
on  returns  obtained  directly  from  54  yards. 
Some  smaller  yards  might  account  for  some 


additional  naval  repair  work,  but  It  would  not 
be  In  any  substantial  amount. 

Incidentally  the  dollar  volume  of  naval 
repair  work  In  private  yards  In  1957  Is  less 
than  60  percent  of  the  similar  volume  for 
1956  and  by  far  the  lowest  of  any  year  since 
the  advent  of  the  Korean  war  In  1951,  which 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  naval 
repair  load  In  private  yards  for  the  duration 
of  that  war.  However,  it  must  be  realized 
that  a  specific  dollar  volume  of  naval  repair 
work  in  1957  could  purchase  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  volume  of  repairs  that  could 
have  been  purchased  with  the  same  dollar 
volume  10  years  earlier,  on  account  of  In- 
creased costs  plus  Inflation,  which  decrease 
pui chasing  power.  For  that  reason,  a  direct 
comparison  of  dollar  volumes  In  different 
years  Is  misleading  and  it  must  be  realized 
that  the  actual  dollar  volume  In  1957  Is  rela- 
tively a  greatly  Inflated  one. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  chief  mission  of  the 
naval  shipyards  Is  the  overhaul  and  repair 
of  combatant  ships,  and  that  the  superb 
material  readiness  of  the  fleet,  In  wartime 
and  peacetime,  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  unique  support  provided  by 
naval  shipyards.  Without  attempting  to 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  very  proper  func- 
tion of  the  naval  shipyards,  which  has  been 
well  performed.  It  might  be  mentioned  that 
the  private  ship  repair  yards  had  no  small 
part  in  that  same  operation  and  even  now  are 
considered  by  the  Havy  to  be  a  vital  ele- 
ment In  their  mobilization  potential. 

Captain  McCain  states  that  S.  3426  would 
dissipate  the  capabilities  of  this  naval  ship- 
yard complex  which  is  strategically  dispersed 
through  our  coastal  areas  to  provide  com- 
prehcn.«ive  logistics  support.  Tills  conclusion 
of  Captain  McCain's  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  First,  It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
the  private  ship  repair  y.ards  likewise  are 
strategically  dispersed  throughout  our  coas- 
tal areas  and  also  are  competent  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  logistics  support.  Sec- 
ond, an  increased  allocation  of  naval  repair 
work  to  private  ship  repair  yards  and  the 
decreased  employment  In  the  naval  ship  re- 
pair yards  which  that  would  entail  (compen- 
sated for,  of  course,  by  Increased  employ- 
ment in  the  private  ship  repair  yards)  would 
not  dissipate  the  capabilities  of  the  naval 
shipyard  complex.  It  might  even  enhance 
them  by  permitting  better  organization  cf 
specialized  skills  and  the  elimination  of 
much   employment  of   lower  caliber. 

Whether  75  percent  of  naval  repair  work 
to  private  ship  repair  yards  is  a  proper  allo- 
cation or  not  I  do  not  know,  as  I  do  not  know 
what  the  present  allocation  Is  on  a  percent- 
age basis.  But  some  increase  in  allocation 
certainly  could  be  effected  without  the  clos- 
ing of  several  naval  shipyards  and  draslx 
curtailment  In  the  operations  of  others. 

For  example,  take  a  hypothetical  naval 
shipyard  with  a  present  employment  ceiling 
of  10,000  men.  That  yard  could  be  main- 
tained in  a  well  organized  condition  with  a 
ceiUng  of  7.500  men  or  even  5.000  men  or  less 
without  dissipating  the  capabilities  of  that 
same  naval  shipyard,  and  it  would  be  entirely 
capable  of  rapid  expansion,  as  and  If  re- 
quired, in  the  event  of  national  emergency 
or  war.  The  special  skills  still  would  be 
available,  as  well  as  the  diverse  inventory 
for  large  combatant  ships. 

The  private  ship  repair  yards  successfully 
contend  with  the  problem  of  expansion  as 
and  when  required  constantly.  Why  cannot 
the  naval  shipyards?  It  certainly  would 
tend  toward  more  elDcient  and  more  eco- 
nomic operation  in  the  naval  shipyards. 

Captain  McCain's  philosophy  that  In  war- 
time naval  shipyards  are  engaged  chiefly  In 
repairing  battle-damaged  ships  is  Indeed 
Interesting.  I  take  no  exception  to  that 
statement,  but  I  do  take  exception  to  Its 
corollary  "while  private  yards  specialize  In 
the  mass  production  of  new  ships."  It 
Ignores  completely   the  distinction   between 
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pfrl^ate  shipbuilding  yarda  and  prlyate  ship 
repair  yarda.  Ship  repair  yards  continue  to 
be  ship  repair  yards  In  wartime,  and  they 
also  repair  battle-damaged  ships.  At  least 
they  did  In  World  War  II,  and  before  that 
in  World  War  I.  Private  shipbuilding  yards 
by  the  same  token  continue  to  be  shipbuild- 
ing yards  in  wartime,  building  as  many  ships 
as  possible,  not  on  a  mass  production  basis, 
as  there  is  no  such  thing  in  respect  to  sea- 
going ships,  but  rather  on  a  multiple  ship 
basis.  In  addition,  many  so-called  emer- 
gency yards  are  created  which  build  large 
numbers  of  duplicate  ships,  also  on  a  mul- 
tiple ship  basis.  Mass  production,  as  that 
term  Is  used  In  Industry  In  this  country,  ap- 
plies to  a  very  large  number  of  identical 
products  for  sale  to  the  general  public,  pro- 
duced In  a  manufacturing  plant  on  a  pro- 
duction line  setup.  That  process  Is  not  and 
cannot  be  applied  to  seagoing  ships.  At 
least  it  never  has  been  as  yet  successfully  so 
applied. 

It  Is  Just  as  necessary,  from  the  naval  and 
mobilization  point  of  view,  to  prepare  pri- 
vately owned  ship-repair  yards  for  their  war- 
time mission  as  It  is  to  prepare  the  naval 
shipyards  for  that  same  mission.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that,  if  the  privately  owned  ship-re- 
pair yards  are  to  accomplish  that  wartime 
mission  successfully,  they  must  receive  work 
in  peacetime  of  such  character  as  to  enable 
them  to  perform  properly  their  wartime  mis- 
sion. The  allocation  of  a  greater  volume  of 
repair  work,  particularly  on  combat  vessels, 
will  not  necessarily  destroy  the  flexibility 
which  Captain  McCain  says  Is  necessary,  and 
It  certainly  will  not  promote  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  private  ship-repair  industry 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  security.  On 
the  contrary.  If  applied  with  discretion.  It 
will  promote  both  the  private  shlp-repalr 
industry  and  the  naval  shipyards,  and  thus 
the  national  security. 

Whether  or  not  75  percent  or  some  other 
percentage  of  naval  repair  work  be  allocated 
to  private  shlp-repalr  yards,  the  Navy  could, 
if  It  would,  allocate  a  substantially  higher 
percentage  of  naval  repair  work  to  private 
shlp-repalr  yards  than  it  now  does,  what- 
ever that  percentage,  presently  unknown, 
may  turn  out  to  be,  without  causing  the 
closing  of  several  naval  shipyards  and  dras- 
tic curtailment  in  the  operations  of  others. 
To  predict  such  closing  and  curtailment  of 
operations  and  the  consequent  Impairment  of 
the  Navy's  abUlty  to  provide  logistics  sup- 
port to  the  operating  forces  and  to  maintain 
them  In  an  optimum  condition  of  readiness. 
as  a  result  of  allocating  some  greater  amount 
of  naval  repair  work  to  private  shlp-repalr 
yards  is  to  Ignore  the  facts  and  realities  of 
the  situation. 

Actually  it  will  take  a  positive  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Navy  to  allocate  more  naval 
work  to  private  shlp-repalr  yards,  rather  than 
the  present  negative  policy  that  it  can't  be 
done  for  fear  of  dire  results,  as  well  as  fear 
of  the  alleged  Incompetency  of  the  private 
shlp-repalr  yards.  Actually  also,  the  present 
employment  ceilings  and  workloads  In  the 
naval  shipyards  are  as  much  the  result  of 
pressures,  political  and  otherwise,  as  they 
are  the  result  of  concern  for  the  national 
security.  Any  time  any  reduction  In  naval 
shipyard  personnel  ceilings  is  attempted,  that 
political  pressure  makes  Itself  Immediately 
and  forcibly  felt.  Furthermore  history  shows 
that  Government  establishments  tend  to  ex- 
pand rather  than  contract,  for  such  is  human 
nature. 

Captain  McCain  comments  to  the  effect 
that  any  national  commission  such  as  con- 
templated by  the  bill  could  not  be  expected 
to  formulate  recommendations  within  the 
short  space  of  1  year  that  would  be  of  any 
practical  benefit.  If  that  is  the  case.  It 
would  be  simple  to  extend  the  period  to  a 
years.  As  to  prejudging  of  the  matter  prior 
to  any  report  and  finding  by  the  Commission. 
in  the  establishment  of  an   arbitrary   75:25 


ratio,  let  the  Navy  advise  what  the  present 
percentage  is,  let  the  bill  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  interim  increase,  and  then 
let  the  Commission  determine  whether  a  per- 
manent increase  greater  in  amount  than  the 
interim  increase  Is  reasonable  and  in  the 
national  Interest,  both  economically  wise  and 
security  wise. 

Some  reference  is  made  by  Captain  McCain 
to  the  present  policy  as  having  been  estab- 
lished by  tradition. 

It  Is  tradition  which  must  be  overcome,  and 
a  policy  must  be  determined  not  on  tradi- 
tion but  on  the  realities  of  the  mobilization 
base.  The  Navy's  policy  on  the  mobilization 
base  is  not  consistent  with  the  Navy's  policy 
on  the  operation  of  naval  shipyards  at  the 
expense  of  the  private  shlp-repalr  Industry. 
Likewise,  the  Navy's  policy  on  the  high-level 
operation  of  naval  shipyards  Is  not  consistent 
with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  In  respect  to  compe- 
tition with  private  industry. 

On  a  collateral  point.  Involving  repairs  to 
43  naval  vessels  to  be  transferred  from  the  re- 
serve fleet  to  friendly  nations.  President 
Elsenhower.  In  a  letter  of  July  14,  assured  me 
that  he  subscribes  to  the  sound  proposition 
that  Government  must  not  compete  unfairly 
with  private  industry.  He  states  that  In  re- 
cent years  the  relative  growth  of  private 
shipbuilding  yards  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  Navy  shipbuilding  yards,  which  Is 
a  direct  result  of  application  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  principle  In  question. 

Here  again.  In  the  information  which  has 
been  furnished  to  the  President,  Is  the  con- 
fusion that  Is  evident  In  Captain  McCain's 
letter— a  failure  to  differentiate  between 
shipbuilding  yards  and  shlp-repalr  yards.  It 
Is  the  latter  which  would  be  Involved  with 
respect  to  the  43  naval  vessels  in  question. 
Furthermore,  why  should  there  be  any 
growth  of  Navy  shipbuilding  yards?  That 
is  exactly  what  the  private  ship  repair  In- 
dustry takes  exception  to;  In  fact  the  In- 
dustry's erforts  made  over  the  years  have 
been  directed  to  curtailment  of  the  present 
size  of  the  naval  shipyards,  at  least  in  respect 
to  the  employment  of  personnel  and  the 
volume  of  repair  work  allocated  to  such 
yards. 

The    President    also    says    he    must    agree 
with  the  Navy  that  their  yards  are  technically 
better    qualified    and    more    experienced    in 
conversion    and   repair   of   combatant   ships. 
The  President  cannot  know  this  of  his  own 
knowledge.      He    perforce    has    accepted    the 
Navy's  statement  to  that  effect.     Private  In- 
dustry does  not  concede  that  the  naval  ship- 
yards are  technically  better  qualified  In  con- 
version and  repair  of  combatant  ships.    The 
technical  qualifications  of  many  of  the  pri- 
vate yards  are  of  a  very  high  order.     If  they 
were  not.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  Navy 
would  not  allocate  to  such  yards  a  substan- 
tial part  of  Its  construction  program  for  new 
combatant    ships.      If    the    naval    shipyards 
are  more  experienced  In  conversion  and  re- 
pair of  combatant  ships,  as  his  letter  states, 
it   must   be   due   to    the    fact    that    the    Navy 
more  or  less  monopolizes  that  type  of  work 
for    Its    naval    shipyards,    which    It    has    the 
power  to  do.    How  then  can  the  private  ship 
repair    yards   be    expected    to   become    expe- 
rienced in  the  ifbsence  of  the  type  of  work 
which  they  will  be  called  upon   to  perform 
In   the  event  of   war?     What  then   becomes 
of    the    mobilization    base    upon    which    the 
Navy   says    It    will    have    to   rely    under    war 
conditions? 

August  6.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Chairman.    Committee   on    Armed   Services, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Dick:  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  in  coordination 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
an  unfavorable  report  on  my  bill,  S.  3426. 


If  the  Navy's  philosophy,  nm  ezpresMd  In 
Captain  McCain's  letter  of  July  8  to  you  as 
chairman,  were  sound  then  all  of  the  mlli- 
Ury  services  should  Immediately  expand 
their  manufacturing  and  maintenance  activi- 
ties far  beyond  their  present  scope.  The  ver- 
bosity of  the  captain's  arguments,  and  his 
misleading  figures,  brings  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  entire  matter  is  deserving  of 
the  committee's  immediate  attention  and 
consideration.  The  alacrity  with  which  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  can  recite  reasons,  no  mat- 
ter how  tenuous,  for  Inflated  expenditures 
must  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  you  and 
the  members  of  your  committee,  as  it  is  to 
me. 

In  my  considered  opinion,  the  Navy  could 
maintain  Its  yards  In  an  essential  state  of 
readiness  and  maintain  such  specialized 
skills  and  Inventories  as  private  Industry  Is 
unwilling  to  maintain  (If  any)  with  one-fifth 
Its  present  working  force  In  all  of  the  naval 
shipyards. 

In  my  letter  of  March  12.  you  will  recall 
that  I  made  this  statement:  "Yet.  extensive 
search  of  material  In  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Government  d{x;uments,  periodicals  and  oth- 
er literature.  Including  the  files  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  has  failed  to  show 
any  evidence  that  there  has  ever  been  ren- 
dered a  unified  and  systematic  account  of 
naval  shipyards  with  respect  to  their  gen- 
eral activities  In  maintenance  and  rejMlr.  A 
few  facts  may  be  gleaned  from  naval  appro- 
priation hearings.  Congressional  reporu  on 
appropriations  sometimes  Include  brief  com- 
ments on  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships,  which  administers  the  naval 
."(hlpyards.  but  do  not  treat  the  repair  func- 
tions of  naval  shipyards." 

On  the  basis  of  Captain  McCain,  I  am 
obliged  U)  conclude  that  the  Department  of 
Navy  seeks  to  preserve  the  veil  of  secrecy 
which  has  always  surrounded  the  repair  func- 
tions of  naval  shipyards.  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  not  accept 
the  Navy's  self-serving  arguments  at  face 
value  and  that  It  will  Immediately  undertake 
a  series  of  hearings  on  S.  3428  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lifting  this  zealously  and  Jealously 
guarded  veil  of  secrecy. 

Once  again,  may  I  emphasize  that  my  pro- 
posal Is  not  Intended  to  eliminate  Govern- 
ment ship  repair  facilities.  Obvto\isly,  the 
yards  operated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  must  conserve  a  nucleus  of  skilled  em- 
ployees which  Is  capable  of  expansion  in 
times  of  emergency.  But.  I  steadfastly  be- 
lieve that  such  facilities  need  not  be  main- 
tained on  an  elaborate  and  massive  scnle 
when  private  yards  are  fully  able  to  handle 
this  ty{>e  of  business  at  less  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I   regard   this   matter  of  such   importance 
that  I   respectfully  request  that   It   be  con-   ^ 
sldered  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
prior  to  adjournment. 

With  warm  personal  regards  always.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  Marshall  BtTTLCR. 

U.S.  Senator. 

DrPARTMENT  OF  THX  NaVT. 

Office  of  the  Secsetait. 
Wa.ihington.  D.C..  July  8.  19S8. 
Hon  Richard  B  Russell. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  request  for 
comments  on  S  3426,  a  bill  "to  require  the 
expenditure  of  75  percent  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended for  the  conversion,  alteration,  and 
repair  of  naval  vessels  to  be  expended  with 
private  ship  repair  yards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," has  been  assigned  to  this  Department 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  thereon  expressing  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

S.  3428  would  provide  that  76  percent  of 
appropriations  each  fiscal  year  for  the  con- 
version, alteration,  and  repair  of  naval  ves- 
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sels.  other  than  such  work  not  ordinarily 
conducted  In  shipyards,  shall  be  obligated  for 
expenditure  with  private  ship  repair  yards. 
Secondly,  the  bill  would  establish  a  tempo- 
rary commlEbton  of  laymen  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  Investigation, 
study,  and  report  to  the  President  In  not 
more  than  1  year,  of  the  effect  upon  the 
private  shipbuilding  Industry  of  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  naval  vessels  in  Gov- 
ernment shipyards 

S  3426  is  similar  to  H  R.  32  and  H.R.  3767 
of  the  1st  session,  85th  Congress. 

The  Navy  has  responded  to  the  need  of 
private  yards  for  additional  work  by  making 
large-scale  assignments  of  overhaul  and  re- 
pair work,  as  well  as  new  construction  and 
conversion,  to  the  Industry.  By  Its  bold  and 
vigorous  policy,  the  Navy  has  been  largely 
Instrumental  In  preserving  the  valuable  mo- 
bilization potential  of  this  Industry.  In 
recent  years  private  yards  throughout  the 
country  have  received  a  larger  dollar  volume 
of  naval  repair  work,  as  well  as  construction 
and  conversion,  than  ever  before  In  peace- 
time. During  fiscal  years  1954  through  1957. 
private  yards  received  a  yearly  average  of  over 
$100  million  of  Navy  repair  work.  Also,  as  of 
January  1.  1958.  about  59  percent  of  the 
$3,700  million  naval  ship  construction  and 
conversion  program  was  being  accomplished 
in  private  yards. 

The  chief  mission  of  the  naval  shipyards 
Is  the  overhaul  and  repair  of  combatant  ships. 
Tlie  American  tradition  of  victory  at  sea 
Is  due.  In  large  measure,  to  the  superb  ma- 
terial readiness  of  the  fleet  in  wartime  and 
peacetime,  and  this  In  turn,  would  not  have 
boon  possible  without  the  unique  support 
provided  by  naval  shipyards,  many  of  which 
were  established  early  In  the  19th  century. 
S.  3426  would  dissipate  the  capabilities  of 
this  naval  shipyard  complex  which  is  stra- 
tegically dispersed  throughout  our  coastal 
areas  to  provide  comprehensive  logistics 
support. 

The  naval  shipyards,  because  of  their  or- 
ganization and  operation  under  direct  Navy 
control  are  Immediately  responsive  to  fleet 
requirements.  In  wartime  especially,  this 
Is  of  paramount  Importance.  Such  yards  are 
not  subject  to  strikes  and  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, over  which  the  Navy  has  little  control 
and  which  result  In  loss  of  timely  deliveries. 
They  maintain  specialized  skills  and  a  di- 
verse Inventory  of  Navy  equipment  for  large 
combatant  ships,  particularly  ordnance  and 
electronics,  which  many  private  yards  find 
It  uneconomical  to  maintain  on  account  of 
workload  fluctuations  caused  by  the  uncer- 
tainties of  competition.  In  wartime,  naval 
shipyards  are  engaged  chiefly  In  repairing 
battle-damaged  ships,  while  private  yards 
specialize  in  the  mass  production  of  new 
ships.  In  peacetime  therefore,  the  major 
part  of  new  construction  is  generally  awarded 
to  private  yards  and  the  major  part  of  Navy 
repair  work  Is  undertaken  In  naval  ship- 
yards. In  order  to  prepare  both  types  of  yards 
lor  their  wartime  missions. 

The  distribution  of  construction  conver- 
sion and  repair  work  between  naval  shipyards 
and  private  yards  must  be  governed  by  a  very 
llf-xble  policy,  subject  to  revision  to  meet 
changing  operational  and  logistics  require- 
ments. Subject  bill  would  destroy  this 
Jlrxibllity.  It  would  promote  the  economic 
will-bclng  of  the  private  ship  repair  Industry 
but  at  considerable  sacrifice  of  national  se- 
curity. The  75  percent  requirement  would 
t.iu-e  the  closing  of  several  naval  shipyards 
i-.!Hl  drastic  curtailment  In  the  operations  of 
others,  thus  seriously  Impairing  the  Navy's 
ability  to  provide  logistics  support  to  the 
oj)cr;iting  forces  and  to  maintain  them  In  an 
optimum  condition  of  readiness.  These  re- 
sponsibilities require  that  the  Navy  retain 
effective  authority  to  control  the  overhaul 
and  repair,  as  well  as  the  operation,  of  its 
fiL'hting  ships.  Such  authority  Is  well  estab- 
lished by  tradition  and  by  existing  law. 


The  subject  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Shipbuilding  to  be  composed 
of  members  having  no  connection  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  or  with  the  private  shipbuilding 
and  repair  industry.  A  commission  so  con- 
stituted could  not  be  expected  to  formulate 
any  recommendations  within  the  short  space 
of  1  year  which  would  be  of  any  practicable 
benefit.  Further,  the  bill  In  the  establish- 
ment of  an  arbitrary  75:25  ratio  appears  to 
Indicate  a  prejudging  of  the  matter  prior 
to  any  report  and  finding  by  the  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  opposes  the  enactment  of  S.  3426. 

This  report  has  been  coordlnatf-d  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  accordance 
With  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there 
Is   no   objection    to   the    submission    of    this 
report  on  S.  3426  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  8  McCain,  Jr., 
Captain.  U.S.  Navy,  Chief  of  Leginla- 
tive  Liaison 

(For  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy). 

March    12,   1958. 
The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dick:  S.  3426,  which  I  Introduced  on 
March  10.  1958.  has  been  referred  to  your 
committee,  and  I  am  therefore  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  you  to  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  this  measure  will  be  scheduled  for 
immediate  attention  and  favorable  action. 
This  proposal  relates  to  the  conversion  to, 
and  repairs  of.  naval  vessels. 

Through  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Government  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise In  terms  of  a  vital  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional economy  would  be  curbed.  This  ob- 
jective has  been  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
Commission,  and  I  believe  that  little  testi- 
mony will  be  needed  to  demonstrate  that, 
In  this  Instance,  a  considerable  saving  in 
Government  expenditures,  and  an  overall 
Improvement  in  efficiency,  can  thtis  be 
effected. 

At  the  outset.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  my  proposal  is  not  intended  to  eliminate 
Government  ship  repair  facilities.  Obviously, 
the  yards  operated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  must  conserve  a  nucleus  of  skilled 
employees  which  Is  capable  of  expansion  in 
times  of  emergency.  But.  I  steadfastly  be- 
lieve that  such  facilities  need  not  be  main- 
tained on  an  elaborate  and  massive  scale 
when  private  yards  are  fully  able  to  handle 
this  type  of  business. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  overhauls  are 
made  every  18  months  for  some  types  of 
naval  vessels,  every  26  months  for  others, 
and  more  frequently  for  still  others.  Records 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
85th  Congress.  1st  session,  concerning  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  Appropriations  for 
1958,  reveal  that  all  the  hull,  electronics, 
ordnance,  machinery,  and  other  type  gear 
are  repaired,  reconditioned,  or  replaced,  and 
more  up-to-date  equipment  is  installed  In 
these  overhauls.  Navy  ofBclals  in  the  past 
have  stated  the  expectation  that  every  ship 
will  be  repaired  at  least  once  a  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  Its  regularly  scheduled  overhaul. 

The  average  age  of  ships  in  the  fleet,  I  am 
informed,  is  almost  11  years,  and  Is  Increas- 
ing about  seven-tenths  of  a  year  per  annum 
for  the  whole  fleet.  This  factor  results  in 
Increased   maintenance  requirements. 

Yet,  extensive  search  of  material  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Government  documents, 
periodicals  and  other  literature,  including 
the  files  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  has 
failed  to  show  any  evidence  that  there  has 
ever  been  rendered  a  unified  and  systematic 
account  of  naval  shipyards  with  respect  to 
their  general  activities  in  maintenance  and 


repair.  A  few  facts  may  be  gleaned  from 
naval  appropriation  hearings.  Congressional 
reports  on  apjM-oprlatlona  sometimes  include 
brief  comments  on  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  which  administers 
the  naval  shipyards,  but  do  not  treat  the  re- 
pair functions  of  naval  shipyards. 

The  Public  Affairs  Information  Service  In- 
dex, the  Reader's  Guide,  the  International 
Index  to  Periodicals,  and  the  Air  University 
Periodical  Index  list  no  articles  relevant  to 
the  subject.  The  semiannual  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  give  little  mention  of 
the  matter. 

Catalog  listings  of  the  books  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  periodical  material  compiled 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  include 
little,  if  any,  comment  that  Is  germane.  The 
Bureau  of  Ships  has  stated  that  the  topic 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  written  studies. 

The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Informa- 
tion Bulletin.  All  Hands,  describes  the 
Portsmouth  and  Boston  yards  as  "Industrial 
giants"  and  relates  that  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Yard  Is  typical  of  the  other  10.  The  Norfolk 
yard,  for  example,  covers  811  acres,  has  30 
miles  of  paved  streets.  426  buildings,  44  miles 
of  railroad  track,  9  locomotives.  254  cars.  350 
cranes  and  derricks,  2  shipbuilding  ways,  7 
drydocks,  and  Is  capable  of  drydocklng  and 
rendering  complete  service  to  the  world's 
largest  ships. 

Comparative  prewar  and  postwar  employ- 
ment levels  In  Government  owned  and 
privately  owned  shipyards,  according  to  the 
Hoover  Commission,  reveal  that  from  1930  to 
1940  the  Government  employed  36  percent  of 
all  U.S.  shipyard  workers,  and  44  percent  dur- 
ing the  bleak  shipbuilding  decline  of  1947- 
50.  In  October  1054.  51  percent  (or  105.900 
persons)  of  all  shipyard  workers  throughout 
the  entire  Nation  were  on  navy  yard  payrolls. 

Statistics  available  to  me  indicate  that  the 
total  civilian  employees  (estimated)  in  7 
shipyards  operated  in  the  continental  United 
States  by  the  Navy  as  of  June  30.  1956.  were 
62,700.  Correspondingly,  as  of  the  same  date, 
there  were  employed  in  17  private  major  Bhip- 
yards  contributing  to  the  Mailtlme  Admin- 
istration mobilization  base  11.253  persons, 
and  the  total  employment  in  all  private  ship 
repair  firms  holding  Maritime  Administration 
master  repair  contracts  was  35.606. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  intensive  opera- 
tion of  Government  yards  Is  traceable  to  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act  of  1934  which.  In  part, 
provides  that  '■•  •  •  the  first  and  each  suc- 
ceeding alternative  vessel  •  •  •"  of  each 
type  of  ship  specified  and  their  replacement 
shall  be  built  by  the  Government.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Business  Enterprises  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  found  that  the  situation 
this  1934  act  was  designed  to  remedy  has 
been  reversed  to  the  detriment  of  pri\ately 
owned  yards.  In  the  words  of  the  Commis- 
sion report:  •••  •  •  the  subcommittee  con- 
sidered that  the  Navy's  operation  of  all  of 
these  10  shipyards  represents  a  destructive 
intrusion  Into  the  private  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry of  this  country." 

To  foster  free  enterprise  has  long  been  the 
national  policy.  It  is.  therefore,  not  illogical 
to  expect  that  the  unfair  and  nonessential 
competition  of  Government  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing and  shlp-repalr  Industries  will  soon  be 
eliminated.  Unquestionably,  the  national 
security  dictates  that  the  Government  must 
engage  in  a  certain  amount  of  shipbuilding 
and  ship-repair  activity,  but  the  extent  to 
which  this  pursuit  Is  maintained  should  be 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Congress  and 
all  citizens  Interested  In  the  economical  man- 
agement of  the  Government. 

Favorable  and  prompt  consideration  of  S. 
3426  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
will  therefore  be  greatly  appreciated. 

With  warm  personal  regards  always,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  Marshall  Butler, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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COMPACTS  BETWEEN  THE  STATES 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  UNIFORM  TAX 
TREATMENT  OF  NONRESIDENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  several  States  to  enter 
into  compacts  providing  for  the  uniform 
tax  treatment  of  nonresidents.  For 
years  New  Jersey  commuters  have  com- 
plained about  the  income  taxes  they  have 
had  to  pay  if  they  work  in  New  York 
or  in  Philadelphia.  Their  cry  of  "taxa- 
tion without  representation,"  repeated 
year  after  year,  seems  to  have  yielded 
results.  In  New  York  State,  at  least. 
Recent  declarations  before  and  after  the 
November  election  had  Indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  talk  over  inequities  in  allow- 
able deductions  and  other  difflculties 
faced  by  nonresidents. 

Now  that  we  are  approaching  a  new 
climate  of  cooperation,  the  time  for  more 
formal  action,  as  proposed  in  the  new 
bill,  has  come. 

A  constitutional  amendment  Is  a  flne- 
sounding  proposal  for  ultimate  solution 
of  the  nonresident  taxation  problem. 
But  it  is  long  range  and  susceptible  to 
all  the  ills  that  kill  off  constitutional 
amendments.  I  find  it  difHcult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  31  States  which  now  tax 
nonresidents  will  suddenly  decide  that 
they  will  abolish  the  taxes.  We  can 
keep  this  plan  as  a  distant  goal,  but  we 
must  also  do  what  we  can  in  1959  to  ease 
unfair  burdens  on  persons  who  live  in 
one  State  and  work  in  another.  This 
problem  is  not  unique  to  New  Jersey.  I 
believe  and  hope  the  new  proposal  will 
win  widespread  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  991)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  several  States 
to  enter  Into  compacts  providing  for  the 
uniform  tax  treatment  of  nonresidents. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PROGRAM  OF  WEATHER 
MODIFICATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  943)  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
weather  modification  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  increase  substantially 
the  annual  average  of  usable  supply  of 
water  available  in  the  Colorado  River 
drainage  basin,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  on  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
the  results  of  which  may  be  far  reaching 
to  a  section  of  our  Nation  where  in- 
creased water  supply  is  a  vital  necessity. 

Weather  modification,  popularly 
known  as  cloud  seeding,  is  relatively 
new,  although  Its  feasibility  has  been 
generally  recognized  by  responsible 
scientists.  While  a  member  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 


mittee, I  had  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
siding at  hearings  on  weather  modifica- 
tion. Testimony  during  these  hearings, 
for  example,  indicated  that  the  stream- 
flow  of  many  of  the  rivers  In  the  Sierra 
Nevada  region  in  California  and  in 
Nevada  had  been  Increased  some  9  per- 
cent as  a  result  of  a  cloud  seeding  pro- 
gram on  the  western  slopes  of  the  high 
Sierras. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  last  session  which 
provided  for  research  and  evaluation  in 
the  field  of  wathcr  modification.  That 
bill  delegated  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  the  responsibility  for  operat- 
ins  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  of  the 
current  session  of  Congress  our  able  ma- 
jority leader  outlined  a  le:^islative  pro- 
gram which,  among  other  things,  called 
for  a  program  to  step  up  the  supply  and 
conservation  of  water  for  the  West. 

The  bill  which  was  introduced  on  yes- 
terday by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  I  Mr.  Engle  I  is  de- 
signed to  assist  in  carrying  out  that  leg- 
islative mandate  by  providing  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  increase  the  annual  water 
supply  in  the  great  Colorado  River  drain- 
age basin. 

This  measure  will  work  no  miracles, 
Mr.  President,  but  it  does  represent  an- 
other positive  step  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  constantly  working  to  bring 
arid  wastelands  into  full  productivity  for 
the  betterment  of  people  in  the  Nations 
fastest  growing  section— the  Far  West. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  very  able  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  the  very  eloquent  and 
able  statement  he  has  made,  and  to  as- 
sure him  of  my  continued  and  complete 
cooperation  in  all  of  his  endeavors,  and 
of  those  associated  with  him.  in  con- 
nection with  this  problem,  which  is  very 
important  not  only  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion, but  specifically  to  ihr^  great  western 
part  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  J.  certainly  appreciate 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  leader. 
This  problem  is  not  completely  regional; 
the  problem  of  weather  modification  is 
of  nationwide  import.  I  hope  we  can 
move  forward  in  this  field. 


USE  OP  COMMODITY  CREDIT  COR- 
PORATION GRAINS  FOR  SOIL 
BANK  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  I  have  prepared  on  Senate 
bill  946.  which  I  introduced  yesterday, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  grains  for  soil  bank 
payments,  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
statement  in  the  section  of  the  Record 
devoted  to  the  morning  hour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATiMim'  BT  Senator  Cask  or  Soxtth 
Dakota 

■.  946,  to  ns«  ccc  gkains  fob  soil  bank 
payments 

The  stumbling  block  to  Improvement  of 
the  farm  problem  Is  the  presence  of  the  big 


carryover  of  grain  In  the  atocka  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

In  dollars,  we  are  told,  these  stocks 
amount  to  over  $9  billion.  Set  aside,  stored 
or  however  they  are  described,  they  hang 
over  the  market.  Not  only  do  they  moimt 
year  by  year  but  also  the  cost  of  storing 
them  mounts  as  weU. 

Tlie  carrying  charges  this  year  will  cost 
nearly  91  billion.  That  is  11  percent  of  their 
value. 

While  these  stocks  are  assets  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  yet  what  has  been 
paid  for  them  Is  commonly  treated  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  for  the  so-called  farm  program. 
Certainly  the  carrying  charges,  the  11  per- 
cent  annual  storage  costs.  Inspection  fees 
and  spoilage  losses  are  all  a  part  of  the  cost 
of   the   annual  farm  program. 

Therefore,  It  seems  axiomatic  that  the 
first  and  most  necessary  step  In  Improve- 
ment of  the  farm  picture  Is  to  get  rid  of 
these  overhanging  surpluses  with  their 
prlce-dcprcsf-ing  cITccts.  They  are  at  the 
root  of  the  farm  problem. 

The  c.irryover  should  be  reduced  to  nor- 
mal needs  with  a  reasonable  reserve.  Any 
plan  to  work  must  carry  with  It  protection 
against  mere  replacement  of  existing  stocks 
wiih   a   new   crop. 

On  yesterday  I  Introduced  a  bill  (8.  946) 
which   meets  these  natural   tests. 

This  bill  proposes  that  these  stored  grain 
stocks  be  made  available  to  pay  the  costs  of 
rentm.?  land  fur  the  soli  bank.  Those 
farmers  who  take  soU-bank  payments  In  the 
form  of  stored  commodities  rather  than  cash 
would  receive  a  bonus  of  at  least  10  percent. 
That  10  percent  bonus  would  be  less  than 
the  annual  Ktora;.:e.  Inspccliun.  and  spoilage 
costs.  And  this  biirs  provisions  would  re- 
quire no  additional  manpower  nor  taxes. 

A  cotidltlon  of  the  bonus  would  be  that 
tlic  grain  could  not  be  reofTered  for  prlce- 
Euuport  loan.  It  could  be  fed  or  sold  on 
the  open  market  for  consumption  or  export. 
Productive  land  would  be  taken  out  of 
production  In  an  amount  equal  to  that  re- 
quired for  normal  yield  of  the  conamodlty 
received. 

Grain  ofTered  under  the  price-support  pro- 
gram has  reached  such  propfjrtlons  that'  we 
now  have  In  storage  appro-xlmalcly  2  years 
supply  of  normal  cunsumptlvin. 

Tlie  Congress  appropriated  $375  million  to 
accept  land  In  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gra:n  of  the  soil  bank.  The  program  has 
been  so  well  received  that  tlie  entire  amount 
has  been  obligated  and  land  that  cannot  be 
accepted  would  far  exceed  the  $450  mlUlon 
authiirlzcd    In    the   Soil    Bank   Act. 

My  bill  would  make  It  possible  for  many 
addUlnnal  farmers  to  get  Into  the  land  retire- 
ment program  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  an  equivalent  amount  of  grain  In  the 
channels  of  trade  or  use. 

Farmers   would.   In   effect,  be  Insured  for    . 
that    crop    season    against    the    hazards    of 
drjught.    Insects,   and   storms.     In   addition, 
they  would  not  have  the  expenses  of  operat- 
ing co.'its.  depreciation  of  machinery,  repairs 
and  labor. 
These  should  be  attractive. 
Taxpayers  In  general  would  be  spared  the 
cost     of     financing     storage     of     constantly 
mounting   surpluses   and   much    of  the   soil 
bank  program. 

The  grain  payment  program  would  have 
an  auUimatlc  cutoff  when  surpluses  were 
reduced  to  normal  levels. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an- 
other facet  of  this  unbearable  farm  lurplui 
situation.  This  Is  the  cost  of  exporting  por- 
tions of  our  huge  surpliu. 

Last  year  100,000  tons  of  grain  were  (Iven 
to  foreign  countries  as  an  outright  gift  imder 
UUe  2  of  Public  Law  480. 

Exports  of  wheat  under  the  IntematioBEl 
Wheat  Agreement  carry  a  subsidy  of  65  cent* 
to  65  cents  a  bushel. 
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And  It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  what  dis- 
count the  Federal  Government  Is  taking 
when  grain  is  sold  abroad  for  foreign  cur- 
:ciicies  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Inctirs 
a  mammoth  loss  In  spoilage  and  reduced 
laarketablllty  of  hlgh-molsture-content 
Vjrain  offered  for  storage.  This  Is  particularly 
true  in  grades  four  and  five  corn. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  take  these  hupe 
lo-'-es,  why  not  put  our  surpluses  to  work  for 
us? 

Why  not  let  our  surpluses  work  to  solve 
our  own  farm  problem,  restore  the  Inde- 
P'.ndtnce  of  our  farmers  and  correct  our 
di-mestic   markets? 

I  believe  the  bill  I  have  offered  provides 
the  opportunity  to  put  the  fanner  back  on 
his  feel  as  his  own  boss.  As  surpluses  would 
decline,  markets  would  Improve  and  the  need 
lor  Government  regulation  would  diminish. 

Once  surpluses  were  reduced  to  normal 
levels  under  this  program,  the  Congress 
could  take  a  realistic  KxDk  at  the  farm  situa- 
tion. As  things  stand  now,  we  are  merely 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  real  problem — that 
of  surplus  di.'iposal. 

It  Is  my  hr-pe  and  expectation  that,  upon 
red'.iction  of  these  .surpluses  to  normal  lev- 
el<,  the  Government  would  never  again  find 
It  neccFsary  to  become  so  deeply  Involved  in 
the  farnier':s   business  as  It   Is  now. 

I  Would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill, 
S  94C.  also  provides  for  Federal  crop  in- 
sur.mfe  p.iymcnts  In  the  form  of  grain  with 
u  10-porcent  bonus  rather  than  In  cash. 

A  farmer  who  was  hnllcd  out,  for  exam- 
ple, could  collect  his  Insurance  payment  from 
.1  Government  bin  In  the  gram  of  lils  choice. 
And  he  wi  uld  receive  a  bonus  of  at  least 
10  percent  to  encourage  him  to  do  so. 

Unlike  the  soil  bank  portion  of  this  bill, 
hfiwever,  the  farmer  could  reoflfer  his  grain 
for  price-support  loan  If  It  was  the  same 
type  of  grain  as  that  lost  by  hall.  In  other 
words,  if  a  fanner  lo.>;es  his  corn  crop  In  a 
li.iil.sturm.  he  can  take  his  payment  in  corn 
with  the  bonus,  then  icoZci  it  lor  price  sup- 
port. 

Since  crop  Insurance  payments  rarely.  If 
ever,  cover  the  full  amount  of  a  farmer's 
loss,  this  proposition  should  ^,.\\\\  wide  ac- 
ceptance among  l.irmcrs.  And  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  lose  anything  on  the  deal, 
as  compared  with  giving  price  support  to 
that  farmers  full  cmp. 

Perhaps  some  Members  will  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  ctlcct  of  this  surplus  grain 
pnynient  proc;ram  on  livestock  prices.  I  feel 
that  this  prc'gr.im  could  ha'.e  no  adverse 
effect.  In  fact.  It  should  help  If  It  affects 
them  at  all. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  tlmeworn  state- 
ment. •'Ssmethlnt;  has  to  be  done  about 
those  surpluse,«:,"  whenever  the  farm  situa- 
tion Is  discussed. 

Here  at  last  is  that  something  In  what  I 
believe  Is  a  realistic  and  workable  approach. 
I  hope  It  will  receive  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  farmer's 
plight. 


MEMBERS  OP  BOARD  OP  VISITORS 
TO     COAST     GUARD     AND     MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMIES 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President,    I 
wi'^h  to  announce  that,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
t*f-:n   Commerce,    I   have   appointed   the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  and 
ihe  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Mor- 
ton 1  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  which 
IS  in  the  State  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  who 
IS  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair. 


I  have  also  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Vi-sitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Engle  J  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scon]. 

Under  the  law  the  chairman  of  the 
said  committee  is  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  board. 


EDITORIALS.      ARTI- 
PRINiED     IN     THE 


ADDRESSES. 
CLES.      ETC. 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addre'^.ses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  YAR BOROUGH: 
"Report  to  the   People."  written   ana   dis- 
tributed by  Rtpresentaiive  J.  T.  RuxHEi'JOKD, 
of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suRpest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chairK  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


SMALL  MONTANA  CITY  DISCOVERS 
ITSELF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  many  of  our  small  towns 
and  cities  have  had  to  struggle  to  exist; 
in  fact,  many  of  them  are  slowly  disin- 
tegrating. The  small  communities  of 
this  country  have  provided  the  backbone 
for  our  economy  for  many^ears;  but 
today  they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete with  the  lure  of  the  big  cities. 
Mechanization  in  modes  of  travel  and 
everyday  living  has  made  people  less  de- 
pendent on  the  small  towns  and  cities. 

Throughout  the  country  these  smaller 
communities  have  been  making  numer- 
ous attempts  to  attract  new  industries, 
in  the  hope  that  they  can  establish  sound 
payrolls  which  would  stabilize  their 
economy. 

The  city  of  Columbus.  Mont.,  recog- 
nized the  need  for  such  action;  and  the 
local  Kiwanis  Club,  in  cooperation  with\  Davey's  desk 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Columbus  Discovers  Itselt 

(Columbus.  Mont.,  had  to  fight  for  its  life. 
And  its  Kiwanis  Club  started  the  battle.) 
( By  Lafayette  Smith ) 

The  town  of  Columbus,  Mont.,  Isn't  con- 
sidered large  even  by  Montana  standards.  Its 
pojiulaiion  barely  exceeded  1,000  when  the 
1950  census  was  taken,  and  most  of  the  resi- 
dents seemed  to  feel  that  it  had  slipped  since 
then.  With  the  trend  in  agriculture  going 
toward  iai  tjer  farms  and  fewer  farmers,  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  as  much  room  for  the 
little  farmer  any  more — and  Columbus  was 
mainly  a  town  of  little  farmers. 

As  Columbus  was  a  small  town,  so  was 
its  Kiwanis  Club,  averaging  between  20  to 
23  members.  For  its  size  though,  the  club 
was  active.  It  conducted  a  countrywide 
4-H  Club  fair  and  livestock  sale  every  year. 
It  also  entertained  the  townspeople  with  a 
minstrel  show,  thus  collecting  some  money, 
and  built  a  park  in  the  center  of  town,  plant- 
ing grass  and  providing  benches.  "If  we 
didn't  have  faith  In  the  town's  future," 
claims  Club  President  William  B.  Witt,  "we 
never  would  have  built  that  park." 

That  faith  got  its  first  practical  expres- 
sion one  noon  during  the  fall  of  1956.  Gene 
Davey.  who  sold  and  fixed  automobiles  and 
was  the  Kiwanis  president  too,  showed  up  at 
the  Liberty  Cafe,  where  the  club  met  every 
Tuesday,  with  clipping  In  hand.  The  clip- 
ping noted  that  the  old  building  down  by 
the  railroad  tracks  was  for  sale. 

The  building,  measuring  200  feet  long  and 
115  feet  wide,  had  been  built  during  the  war 
by  the  U.S.  Government  and  was  used  as  a 
service  station  for  trucks  coming  out  of  the 
Beartooth  Mountains  35  miles  to  the  south, 
laden  with  chromlte  ore.  After  the  war  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  used  it  for  some  time 
as  a  warehouse,  but  now  it  stood  empty. 

Following  the  Kiwanis  meeting.  10  mem- 
bers stayed  late  to  talk  about  the  building. 
"Why  don't  we  buy  it,  and  use  it  as  a  lure  to 
bring  a  new  Industry  to  our  town?"  said 
Gene  Davey.  The  Idea  was  discussed,  ac- 
cepted, and  soon  eight  Kiwanians  were  pull- 
ing checkbooks  out  of  their  pockets,  and  two 
others  were  running  home  to  get  theirs. 
Within  a  few  hours  $10,000  had  been  pledged. 
Thus  was  Columbus  Enterprises.  Inc., 
formed — by  men  who  were  pledged  to  the 
preservation  of  their  home  town. 

Bob  Johnson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
town's  only  newspaper,  the  Columbus  News. 
Journeyed  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  make  a  bid 
on  the  building.  Gene  Davey  soon  received  a 
wire:  "Purchased  building  for  $26,000.  Find 
us  an  Industry." 

Finding  an  industry,  now  that  they  had 
acquired  a  site  for  one,  proved  to  be  no  easy 
task.  Columbus  Enterprises  advertised  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Business  Week. 
A  variety  of  answers  soon  flooded  Gene 
One  man  wanted  to  use  the 


the  local  people,  has  worked  hard  in 
exploring  all  pKjssibilities  of  getting  a 
small  industry  for  Columbus.  They  have 
succeeded  in  obtaming  a  wooden  beam 
manufacturing  industry,  which  now  is  in 
operation.  In  addition,  there  are  pros- 
pects of  other  new  industries  for  the  city. 

Columbus.  Mont.,  is  to  be  highly  con- 
gratulated on  its  initiative.  It  has  set 
an  example  for  others  to  follow. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "Columbus  Dis- 
covers Itself,"  written  by  Lafayette  Smith 
and  published  in  the  December-January 
issue  of  the  Kiwanis  magazine. 


building  as  a  cattle  feed  lot.  but  he  did  not 
Intend  to  employ  anyone.  His  offer  was  re- 
spectfully declined.  A  company  manufactur- 
ing trailers  and  buses  applied.  "No  pros- 
pects for  future  growth,"  decided  the  Ki- 
wanians. Several  obliging  contractors  of- 
fered to  dismantle  the  building.  They  were 
politely  thanked. 

Then,  as  chance  might  have  It,  Gene  Davey 
and  Bob  Johnson  heard  of  two  men  named 
Ralph  Helken  and  Thelmar  Mosdal,  who  dur- 
ing the  lax  winter  season  were  building  barn 
beams  In  a  small  corrugated  steel  shed  In 
nearby  Broadview,  only  55  miles  from  Co- 
lumbus. They  needed  more  room.  Soon 
they  were  Invited  to  come  to  Columbus. 

Also  invited  to  come  to  Columbus  was 
another  Montana  citizen  named  Ken  Daven- 
port.     Ken    liad    graduated     from     Montana 
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state  College  of  Engineering  in  1050,  had 
spent  an  Inevitable  a  yean  in  the  aervice. 
then  had  sold  Forda  in  Big  Timber,  Mont. 
Ken.  however,  wasn't  quite  certain  that  he 
wanted  a  Pord  in  his  future,  bo  when  several 
of  his  friends  in  Columbus  told  him  that  a 
new  Industry  was  starting  he  offered  his 
services.  Another  Montanan,  Russell  Wolfe, 
was  hired  as  a  sales  expert,  and  these  two, 
along  with  Moodal  and  Helken.  left  for  the 
west  coast  to  observe  and  report  on  the  beam- 
manufacturing  industry.  They  were  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  prospects  of 
glue  lamination  In  beam  construction. 

"Today,  60-foot  trees  are  a  rarity."  they 
reported  on  their  return.  "Within  a  dozen 
years  or  so,  30-foot  trees  will  be  Just  as  rare. 
Yet  with  modern  construction  demands, 
structural  beams  of  over  100  feet  are  needed, 
especially  In  the  construction  of  modern 
schools,  churches,  and  auditoriums." 

With  this  favorable  report,  the  construc- 
tion of  laminated  wooden  beams  In  Colum- 
bus began  and  the  organization  was  officially 
titled   Tlmberweld.    Inc..    with    Ken    Daven- 
port   president    and    sales    manager;    Wolfe. 
secretary    treasurer;    and    Helken    and    Gene 
Davey.  vice  presidents.     The  15  members  of 
Columbus     Enterprises     purchased     $50,000 
worth  of  stock,  while  approximately  75  other 
Columbus    citizens    accounted     for    $50,000 
more.     Very  shortly  that  stock  began  to  pay 
dividends,  and  has  been  doing  so  ever  since. 
Ken    Davenport    explains    his    company's 
success    this    way:    "In    Montana,    It    la    very 
difficult  to  find  types  of  industry  that  can  be 
carried  on  economically   for   manufacturing 
and  shipment  of  matenal  to  other  points  in 
the  United  States.     There  are  many  reaEons 
for    this:   Freight,     ..he    availability    of    raw 
materials,    and    concentration    of    markets. 
However.  In  the  case  of  glu-lam  material,  we 
have  found  that  It  can  be  manufactured  anU 
shipped  to  virtually  75  percent  of  the  United 
States  on  a  very  competitive  basis  with  other 
glu-lam   fabricators    In   other   parts   of    the 
country.     Presently  we've  shipped  glue-lam- 
inated   material    for   schools,    churches,    and 
industrial  buildings  to  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Michigan.  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  other  Mid- 
western States.     Our  Intended  volume  for  'he 
year  of  1958  has  been  doubled  over  our  sales 
for   1857."     With  the  country  In  the  midst 
of  a  recession,  these  were  encouraging  words. 
The  increase  In  Tlmbcrweld's  sales  for  1958 
was  first  reflected   In   the  Increase  In   man- 
power In  their  plant— later.  In  the  pockets  of 
Columbus  citizens.     At  present.  30  men  and 
women  are  employed  by   the  company  with 
an   annual   -.layroU    of   more   than   $100,000. 
According  to  estimates  made  by  the  State 
planning    board,    for    every    additional    four 
persons    brought    to    a    town,    it    takes    one 
more  person  (such  as  a  grocer,  druggist,  den- 
tist, etc.)  to  service  him.    Conversely,  when 
a  town  loses  four  residents  through   migra- 
tion  to  another  area,  one  of  Its  siiopowners 
might  as  well  close  up. 

Kiwanls  President  William  B.  Witt  has 
commented  on  this  situation:  "Already  we 
notice  a  lot  of  new  faces  on  the  streets.  Tim- 
berweld's  payroll  has  stabilized  the  real  es- 
tate market  for  one  thing.  Before,  there 
wasn't  enough  demand  for  living  quarters, 
and  prices  were  dropping.  Now  prices  are 
remaining  where  they  should  be." 

Shortly  after  Tlmberweld  received  its  start 
In  Columbus.  Kiwanlans  and  the  townspeo- 
ple in  general  began  passing  the  word  to 
their  friends  and  business  acquaintances 
that  the  welcome  mat  was  out  to  new  Indus- 
try. In  July  of  1957,  Sherman  Lang,  an  engi- 
neer for  Mouat  Industries,  a  chemical  pro- 
ducing firm,  appeared  In  Columbus  to  have  a 
look  at  this  town  he  had  heard  so  much 
about.  His  company  was  leased  6  acres  of 
land  at  tax  cost,  and  within  a  few  months  a 
pilot  plant  to  process  chrome  had  been  es- 
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tabllshed  xinder  his  supervision.  Eight  men 
began  carrying  on  daily  experiments  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  to  establish  a  larger 
factory.  Should  that  occur.  It  would  per- 
haps mean  a  payroll  of  300  employees. 

The  fame  of  Columbus  spread  even  fur- 
ther. The  Montana  State  Planning  Board  In 
Helena  Issued  a  pamphlet  called  simply  "The 
Columbus  Success  Story."  It  was  subtitled 
"Community  Action  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment Pays  Dividends."  This  pamphlet  was 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  town's  future,  Bob  Johnson  Is 
glad  to  talk  about  !t:  "Mouat  Industries  have 
been  successful  In  producing  their  basic 
product  (sodium  chroniate),  and  are  enthu- 
siastic about  their  future  in  this  field.  While 
no  other  Industries  have  moved  Into  Colum- 
bus to  date,  there  have  been  several  inquiries. 
Tlie  American  Chrume  Co.  south  of  Colum- 
bus has  received  a  go-ahead  on  con.«;t ruction 
of  a  pilot  smelter  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
producing  fcrrochrome  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  foreign  ores.  If  succesFful,  and 
they  are  rc.ison.ib'.y  confident  that  they  will 
be.  Columbus  n-..iy  become  the  railhead  for 
movemciit  of  this  ore  to  the  .■stco!  mlllf " 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  city  coimc'.l, 
three  Kiwanlans  moved  that  a  strip  of  land 
1  mile  long  by  300  feet  wide  aloni?  the  rail- 
road tracks  be  set  aside  for  potent. ai  Indus- 
tries. Their  mctii  n  was  unanimou.'^ly  car- 
ried.    Columbus,  as  usual.  w>is  looking  ahead. 


SECRETARY  OP  INTERIOR   SEATON 
EYES  HAWAII'S  STAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  In 
the  January  23.  1959,  i-.sue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  there  appeared  a 
capital  interview  conducted  by  Court- 
ney Sheldon  with  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Fred  A.  Seaton.  In  my  opinion. 
Mr.  Seaton  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
Cabinet  members  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. Tlie  interview  presents  in  a 
forthright  manner  Secretary  Seaton's 
views  in  favor  of  the  admi.ssion  of  Hawaii 
as  our  50th  State.  I  go  alont?  entirely 
with  what  the  Secretary  of  Interior  had 
to  say.  and  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
statement  on  the  long-overdue  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
siO-v.-VL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Seaton  Eyes   Hawahs  Star 
(By   Courtney   Sheldon) 

Washington.— The  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration's politically  versatile  Secretary  of 
Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton.  has  Hawaiian  state- 
hood at  the  top  of  his  Department's  project 
list  Uiis  year.  This  is  the  outlook  as  he 
sees  It : 

"On  the  basis  of  my  latest  figures  •  •  •  we 
have  a  majority  of  the  Senate  (the  tradi- 
tional stumbling  block)  that  has  Indicated 
its  intent  to  sponsor  the  (Hawaiian  state- 
hood) bill. 

"The  record  that  the  union  (the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's) can  tie  up  the  Hawaii  economy  must 
be  admitted,  but  there  are  other  unions 
(In  the  States)  that  have  successfully  dem- 
onstrated that  they  can  tie  up  very  Impor- 
tant segments  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  question  of  whether  some  Hawallans 
have  oriental  blood  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
absolutely  no  Importance  In  the  situation, 
except  as  It  affects  o\ir  relation  (presumably 
favorable)  with  other  nation*  in  the  Far 
East." 


The  man  who  head*  the  Department  re< 
sponsible  for  governing  the  Terrltoriea  of  the 
United  States  gave  thU  complete  and  reason- 
filled  rundown  on  the  Hawaii  plctiuv  in  an 
interview  with  thia  correspondent: 

"Do  you  expect,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  there 
will  be  a  60th  star  for  Hawaii  in  our  nag 
by  this  time  next  year." 

"Yes.  I  do.     I  think  that  we  have  every 

chance   of   adding  a  50th  star  in  the  flag." 

"Do   you    anticipate   a   close   vote   in   the 

Senate    (the    traditional    stumbling    block) 

either  in  committee  or  on  the  floor?" 

"I  do  not  anticipate  a  close  vote  either 
in  the  committee  or  on  the  floor.  I  am 
particularly  certain  about  the  floor  part 
of  it  because  of  the  Information  I  have 
as  to  the  number  of  Senators,  Republican 
and  Democrat,  who  have  agreed  at  least 
Informally  in  go  together  and  Jointly  Intro- 
duce the  bill  for  Hawaiian  statehood.  On 
the  basis  of  my  latest  figures  and  there  will 
be  more  additions  to  them,  I  am  sure,  we 
have  a  majority  of  the  Senate  that  has  In- 
dicated its  intent  to  sponsor  the  bill." 

"Whnt  do  you  feel  is  the  atrongeat  argu- 
ment for  the  admission  of  Hawaii  now?" 

"I  think  you  can  sum  that  up  In  one 
phrase.  It  Is  that  simple  Justice  demand* 
it.  It  would  be  unconscionable  to  me  to 
have  the  C<ingre?s  of  the  United  States  deny 
.natehood  for  Hawaii,  particularly  after  the 
C  jngrcfs  in  the  past  session  granted  state- 
hood for  Alaska. 

'Now  the  K.iwallans  have  long  since  dem- 
on.str;.tca  their  ability  to  carry  on  their  own 
affairs  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Hawaii  Is  on 
a  sound,  stable,  financial  basis.  The  popu- 
l.-itlon  is  crc.it.-r  than  six  of  the  present  SUtea 
of  the  Union-Alaska.  Nevada.  Wyoming. 
Vermnnt.  Delaware,  and  New  Hampshire, 
And  the  Internal  Revenue  collections  of  Ha- 
w.iii  tc  tal  m-.re  than  the  Internal  Revenue 
collections  in  10  of  the  present  States  of  the 
Union— New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  North 
Dakota.  South  D.ikota.  Montana,  Idaho, 
Wyf.ming.  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Alaska. 
"Furthermore,  It  has  been  understood 
d'^wn  throuijh  the  year?,  even  from  the  time 
when  we  tcx^k  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
that  eventually  thoy  would  be  granted  state- 
hood. And  as  long  as  8  years  ago.  the  Ha- 
walians  adopted  what  would  be  their  State 
conrtitutlon  U  they  had  the  privilege  of 
statehcMjd. 

"Tlie  Hawfillans  have  all  the  obligations  of 
statehood.  Tliey  have  all  the  military  serv- 
ice oblik^itlon.s  that  the  residents  of  the  40 
States  have.  They  pay  all  the  Federal  taxea 
that  the  resldent-i  of  the  49  States  pay.  The 
one  thing  they  don't  have  Is  the  right  of 
suffrage.  And  I  repeat  it  would  Juat  be  un- 
conscionable for  me  If  the  Congress  were  to 
deny  the  Hawallans  full-fledged  American 
citizenship." 

"How  much  stock  do  you  place  In  the 
long-standing  charge  of  opponents  of  Ha- 
waiian statehcKxl  that  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union, 
which  has  thoroughly  organized  dock  and 
plantation  workers  in  Hawaii  and  has  been 
charged  with  having  Communist  leadership, 
is  in  a  position  to  tie  up  the  Hawaiian 
economy  and  dictate  political  decisions?" 

"I  think  the  record  that  the  union  can 
tie  up  the  Hawaiian  economy  must  be  ad- 
mitted. It  has  done  that  in  rather  recent 
years.  Now  there  are  other  unions  that  have 
successfully  demonstrated  that  they  can  tie 
up  very  important  segments  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  If  they  so  choose.  And 
one  union  In  particular  threatened  to  or- 
ganize all  the  policemen  recently.  So  I  don't 
think  that  thiat  is  a  valid  argument  against 
statehood.  It  might  be  a  regrettable  fact, 
depending  upon  your  point  of  view.  But  it 
certainly  does  not  vitiate  the  cause  of  state- 
hood. 

"Now  so  far  as  any  union  in  Hawaii  being 
able  to  dictate  the  political  personalities  to 
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be  elected  in  the  case  of  statehood,  or  to  dic- 
tate what  those  personalities  might  do  were 
they  elected.  I  think  the  record  Is  quite  clear 
that  no  union  has  l>een  successful  In  doing 
that  In  Hawaii.  Some  of  the  candidates  en- 
dorsed by  the  union  to  which  you  refer  were 
Mctorlous  In  the  last  elections  In  Hawaii, 
but  by  and  large  the  union  was  not  success- 
ful in  electing  candidates  which  It  publicly 
had  endorsed." 

"Well,  do  you  feel  that  if  Hawaii  becomes 
a  State  It  will  be  In  any  better  position  to 
stave  off  such  a  Communist  threat?" 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  make  the  argu- 
ment that  statehood  could  make  It  more 
difficult  for  Hawallans  to  control  their 
atTalrs.  That  certainly  Is  a  specious  argu- 
ment." 

"Do  you  antici!)ate  as  much  support  as 
ever  from  Republicans  for  Hawaiian  state- 
hood now  that  the  trend  In  the  last  three 
elections  In  Hawaii  has  been  more  toward 
the  Democrats?  ' 

"Oh.  yes;  I  certainly  do.  This  is  a  moral 
que.stlon  ratlicr  than  a  pollticril  question. 
I  said  repeatedly  while  we  were  fighting  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaiian  statehood  In  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  that  I  couldnt  find 
anything  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stntes  that  pave  preference  to  one  political 
p.irty  over  the  other." 

"Sfjuthern  DrmMcrats  have  frequently 
argued  for  a  Commonwealth  status  for 
Hawaii  Instead  of  stateho'Xl.  It  Is  presumed 
that  they  are  afraid  that  Hnwailans  will 
join  forces  trying  to  break  filibusters  on 
civil  rights.     How  do  you  look  at  this?" 

'Well,  the  latter  is  an  af:.«;umptlon  that 
Some  pei)i)le  have  made.  There  are  some 
people  in  the  Congress,  not  alone  south- 
erners, who  argued  for  a  Commonwealth 
'-tjitus  for  Alaska  Now  those  same  people. 
I  think,  will  argue  for  a  Commonwealth 
.status  fur  Hawaii.  I  think  that  Is  entirely 
l)eslde  the  point.  1  don't  question  their 
sincerity. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  system  o(  American  Government  is 
neither  fiih  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  meat. 
And  1  am  stire  the  Hawallans  would  never 
be    s;illbncd    with    any    such    projxjsod    solu- 


tion: It  still  deprives  Hawallans  of  their 
right  of  suffrage,  certainly  so  far  as  national 
representation  is  concerned.  The  only  par- 
allel you  have  to  It  Is  the  case  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  themselves  asked  for 
Commonwealth  status." 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  some  82  per- 
cent of  the  Hawaiian  population  Is  native- 
born,  but  about  70  percent  of  it  Is  of  Asian 
ancestry  (Japanese.  Chinese,  Korean,  and 
Filipino).  This  makes  It  likely  that  In  time 
United  States  Senators  and  Representatives 
will  be  drawn  from  this  group.  Would  there 
be  any  significant  consequences  from  such 
an  event  in  your  opinion?  " 

"Well,  In  the  first  place  these  Hawallans 
have  demonstrated  their  loyalty.  There 
wasn't  a  single  case  even  of  suspected  espion- 
age both  before  and  after  Pearl  Harbor  clear 
through  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

"Now  the  question  of  whether  some  Ha- 
wallans have  oriental  blood  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  absolutely  no  Importance  In  the  situa- 
tion except  as  It  affects  our  relations  with 
other  nations  In  the  Far  East.  It  might  be 
that  eventually  a  Senator  would  be  elected 
who  would  be  of  mixed  blood,  say  of  Chinese, 
Japanese.  Korean  and  American — whatever 
American  blood  is — and  I  think  that  would 
be  all  to  the  good  so  long  as  the  individual 
properly  represented  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii.  And  I  certainly  think 
he  would." 

"Fmally,  Mr.  Secretary,  now  that  the  con- 
cept of  the  United  States  as  a  fi.xed  land 
mass  with  relatively  stable  frontiers  has  been 
once  more  shattered  by  Alaska  and  likely 
will  be  by  Hawaii,  do  you  feel  that  the  United 
States  has  expanded  territorially  as  much  as 
It  will?" 

"Yes.  I  think  so.  certainly  In  the  foresee- 
able future.  I  myself  know  of  no  other 
Territories  of  the  United  States  which  are 
petitioning  lor  admission  to  statehood.  I 
would  suspect  it  would  be  a  long,  long  time 
In  the  future  before  the  question  of  state- 
hood for  any  other  land  mass  wliich  is  pres- 
ently associated  with  the  United  States, 
either  as  a  Territory,  or  possession,  would 
ever  be  raised." 

Thf  r.S.  budgd  for  f.!<rol  U>nO 


THE  COST  TO  CITIZENS  PERSON- 
ALLY OP  THE  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS 
OP  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  and  an  explanation  for 
the  use  of  it,  which  will  allow  everyone 
to  figure  just  what  amount  he  is  paying 
to  support  the  major  functions  of  his 
Federal  Government. 

This  is  the  period  of  the  year  when 
all  of  us  are  struggling  so  hard  to  per- 
form the  annual  chore  of  computing  our 
income  tax  for  the  Federal  Government. 
At  this  particular  time  it  would  seem  to 
me  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  taxpay- 
ers to  realize  just  what  doUars-and- 
cents  figure  out  of  their  return  goes  to 
the  support  of  these  functions. 

The  table  which  I  am  submitting  is 
simple  to  use.  and  will  give  the  exact 
figure  attributable  to  each  item.  Aside 
from  this  matter  of  interest,  there  is 
also  in  the  table  information  as  to  what 
the  major  functions  of  Government  com- 
prise, and  the  percentage  of  each  hun- 
dred dollars  of  revenue  allotted  to  the 
function. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  explanation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

In  order  that  you  may  know  how  your  In- 
come tax  dollars  are  being  .^pent,  an  outline 
of  the  U.S.  budget  lor  the  fiscal  year  ISOO  is 
shown  here. 

Column  A  Ehow.=  the  cost  of  each  major 
Item  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Column  B  shows  what  p;irt  of  each  SlOO 
of  your  tax  is  used  for  each  of  these  major 
groups  of  budget  Items. 

If  you  will  multiply  the  figure  In  column 
B  by  the  amount  of  your  tax  In  hundreds  of 
dollars  (for  example,  if  your  tax  is  ?523.  mul- 
tiply by  5.25)  you  will  find  how  much  you 
will  pay  In  1959  to  maintam  each  activity 
listed. 
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NOTICE  OF  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
ELLENDER  ON  HIS  VISIT  TO 
SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  give  notice  to  the  Senate  that 
on  next  Monday.  February  9,  immedi- 
ately after  the  transaction  of  the  routine 
morning  business,  I  shall  make  a  report 
on  my  recent  visit  to  the  countries  of 
South  and  Central  America.  I  hope  that 
as  many  Senators  as  can  do  so  will  be 
present  at  that  time. 


SECOND  CONFER?5NCE  OF  GOVER- 
NORS ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  opening  address  by  Gov. 
G.  Mennen  Williams,  of  Michigan,  at  the 
second  conference  of  Governors  on  civil 
rights,  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  January 
31.  1959,  together  with  the  statement 
adopted  at  the  conference. 

This  conference,  the  second  of  its  na- 
ture, represented  18  States.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota,  Hon.  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  was  named  the  new  chairman 
of  the  conference,  the  new  vice  chairman 
being  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam G.  Stratton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Opening  Address  by  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams AT  THE  Second  Confi  rence  of  Gov- 
ernors ON  Civil  Rights,  Detroit,  Mich  , 
January   31,   1959 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Michigan  and 
the  Governors"  committee  on  civil  rights,  I 
welcome  you  to  Michigan  and  to  the  second 
conference  of  Governors  on  civil  rights. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  moments,  as  we  open  this  conference 
to  review  something  of  the  history  of  these 
Governors'  meetings  and  to  comment  on  the 
scope  of  our  deliberations  In  the  sessions 
today. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  Gov.  Averell  Har- 
rlman  and  I  Invited  the  Governors  of  the 
12  Slates  with  enforclble  fair  employment 
practices  laws  and  operating  State  commis- 
sions to  meet  together  for  the  purpo'^e  of 
reviewing  our  individual  SUte  experience. 
We  also  wanted  to  assei^s  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  In  these  States  and  to  .see 
If  we  could  not  strcn(;then  Interstate  co- 
operation In  the  civil  rights  field. 

We  met  In  New  York  City  on  the  occasion 
of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  report  of 
President  Truman's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights — a  report  that  was  to  have  a  great 
and  lasting  Impact  on  our  national  life. 

Twelve  States  were  present  at  that  his- 
toric meeting.  The  Joint  statement  that 
Issued  from  that  meeling  has  been  widely 
circulated.  But  more  important,  we  deter- 
mined to  establish  an  Informal  continuing 
committee  of  Governors.  Gov.  Robert 
Hol«ies,  then  Governor  of  Oregon,  served 
with  me  during  this  past  year  as  secretary— 
and  let  me  now  pay  him  my  deepest  respects 
for  his  counsel  and  assistance.  We  also  es- 
tablished an  Interim  subcommittee,  at  the 
staff  or  commission  level,  which  has  been 
chaired  during  this  past  year  by  John  Field, 
executive  director  of  our  Michigan  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission.  This  whole 
subcommittee  has  worked  with  dedication 
and  devotion  and  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job.  They  have  met  four  times— In  Colo- 
rado, New  York,  Michigan,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  have  kept  abreast  of  the  prob- 
lems, progress,  and  new  ideas  engendered  in 
each  State.     Bv  this  continuing  process  we 


have  supported  and  strengthened  enrh  other 
in  promoting  full  civil  nglits  for  our  citi- 
zens. 

During  the  past  year  a  great  deal  of  im- 
heralded  and  unpubllclzed  work  has  been 
undertaken  to  advance  the  status  of  civil 
rights  in  our  States  and  in  the  Nation.  Let 
me  list  a  few  of  these  activities  for  y(5u. 

A  second  report  has  been  prepared  by  the 
continuing  committee  and  is  available  here. 
It  deals  wi'h  our  culleclive  exprrlence  with 
State  antidt-'crlmlnatlon  rrgulatinn  in  tlie 
fields  of  h(ju«lng.  education,  and  puljllc  ac- 
commodations. This  is  a  ccmpnnion  rejMTt 
of  last  years  report  on  eiiinloyment.  It  will 
have  great  v.^Iue  in  the  State  lc;.;;:-.lative  ses- 
sions now  under  \viiy--\vith  many  of  the  Gov- 
ernors present  asking  for  new  a.id  broader 
legislation. 

In  addition,  several  drafts  and  working 
papers  have  been  prepared  and  discu.sscd  In 
the  area  of  uniform  or  model  legislation. 
And  while  no  recommendations  have  yet 
been  formulated,  much  valuable  experience 
has  been  dri.wn  together  and  Is  available  for 
Other  States  to  study. 

We  have  made  available  specific  consulta- 
tive a.s.'^istance  on  leKi?=;atl()u  to  two  Stales 
that  are  considering  FEPC  laws  this  year. 

Related  to  this,  the  committee  recognized 
that  a  growlnu;  number  of  States  were  de- 
veloping an  Interest  In  broader  St.ite  civil 
rights  laws- -based  upon  the  tested  prix:e- 
dures  of  con  ■Illation  and  acljusunent  used  by 
our  commis.sIons  with  enforcement  powers. 
There  was  need  to  bring  into  our  dl.scus^^ion8 
the  experience  of  tho.se  Stales  having  other 
types  of  laws  and  advisory  commissions.  We, 
therefore,  decided  to  broaden  the  Invitation 
to  this  second  conference  to  Include  all  those 
States  having  any  form  of  publicly  financed 
civil  rights  or  human  relations  programs.  We 
are  happy  that  these  States  have  responded 
so  cordially  to  our  Invitation. 

Again,  at  the  working  level,  a  series  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  strengthen  interstate  co- 
operation and  action  on  such  vital  problems 
a.s  research,  complaint  .action  involving  Inter- 
state commerce,  nonregulalory  activities,  and 
migrant  labor  and  population  movement  are 
currently  being  circulated  and  discussed. 

Finally,  during  the  past  year,  the  commit- 
tee has  enlarged  its  Interest  to  Include  the 
vital  area  of  Federal -State  relations.  At  last 
year's  conference,  suggestions  for  action  were 
made  to  the  President's  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Con-.racts  and  our  Governors'  com- 
mittee offered  Its  full  cooperation.  Then,  as 
now.  we  are  concerned  abjut  discrimination 
In  Interstate  transportation,  particularly  in 
the  empIoym.>nt  of  pilots  and  stewardcs.^es 
by  the  Nal'on's  leading  airlines.  As  you 
know  the  law.s  of  our  sen.ir  ite  States  may  not 
be  adequate  to  handle  th:.-,.  nor  is  there  direct 
Federal  legislation  in  this  area.  The  fact 
that  two  or  three  carriers  have  made  gestures 
In  the  right  direction,  has  not  dimnii.shed 
our  concern.  V/e  look  forward  with  great 
Interest  to  the  meeting  now  scheduled  for 
February  18  In  W.ashington  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  President's  Ccmmitiee  and 
representatives  of  most  of  our  State  com- 
missions. 

In  addition,  during  the  past  year,  at  le.ast 
two  informal  conferences  have  been  held 
with  the  executive  director  and  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  These  meetings  were  suggested  by 
the  Governors'  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  what  assistance  we  could  and  of 
appraising  progress.  While  we  are  en- 
couraged by  recent  Commission  actions  in 
connection  with  voting  rights — and  while 
we  will  continue  to  provide  the  Commission 
with  every  possible  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion, perhaps  it  might  be  pointed  out  this 
Commission  and  the  civil  rights  section  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  have  available  to 
them  more  funds  than  all  of  our  States  com- 
bined. Of  necessity.  It  Is  In  this  context 
that  their  efforts  will  be  measured  by  many. 


We  are  fortunate  that  Dr.  John  Hannah  will 
be  meeting  with  us  at  our  luncheon  session 
today  to  report  further  on  their  progroH. 

As  we  conclude  this  first  year  and  as  we 
betrln  this  second  Governors'  conference  on 
clvU  rights,  we  have  laid  out  an  agenda 
before  us  that  will  embrace  both  States'  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  urgent  question  of 
Federal -State  relationships  as  they  affect  and 
contribute  to  a  national  policy  on  civil  rights. 
This  Is  not  a  problem  of  North  or  South! 
As  we  look  at  the  question  of  desegregation 
in  uur  public  schools,  we  all  have.  I  am  sure, 
sympathy  and  understanding  for  problems 
growing;  out  of  changing  times  and  economic 
di.slocations.  Racial  crisis  and  discrimina- 
tion are  not  new  to  Michigan— or  any  of  our 
.suites  nor  are  we  sufficiently  free  from 
them  now. 

What  our  States  have  tried  to  do — in- 
dividually and  Jointly  is  build  a  body  of 
law  and  con.m<insense  methods  that  will 
h«!p  us  solve  S'.mc  of  these  prcblems. 

We  want  to  share  this  experience  with  each 
other  and  o'her  Slates.  It  is  clear  from  our 
experience  that  where  fair  employment  prac- 
tices laws  mid  conciliation  procediu-es  have 
been  tried  they  have  worked  and  they  have 
been  supported  by  our  citizens.  These  pro- 
cedures are  now  being  applied  to  other 
a.'ii-ects  of  civil  riqhts  as  well. 

Ours  has  not  been  a  partisan  approach. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  Joined  together 
In  our  Stales  to  build  this  great  body  of  law, 
procedure,  and  public  opinion.  We  should 
continue  to  think,  act.  and  lead  together  If 
we  are  to  make  the  best  further  progress. 

Naturally,  most  of  our  discussion  will  re- 
volve around  our  State  programs  and  pro- 
cedures. These  I  have  pretty  well  run  over 
already  they  Involve  discrimination  In  Jobs, 
housing,  public  accommodations,  and  educa- 
tion. In  the  area  of  national  legislation, 
however,  we  may  well  wish  to  discuss  and 
consider  the  benefit  of  certain  civil  rights 
projxisals  that   have  already   been  made. 

First,  the  proposal  which  I  understand  has 
already  been  supported  by  15  Senators  of 
both  parties  to  restore  part  III  of  the  1957 
Federal  Civil  Richts  Act.  That  Is  the  part, 
you  will  recall,  which  gives  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment broader  powers  In  Initiating  court 
action. 

Second,  the  various  proposals  for  concilia- 
tion machinery  with  or  without  enforcement 
powers.  Senator  Johnson  has  suggested  a 
national  community  relations  service  but  has 
not  included  enforcement.  As  you  know,  the 
Governors'  committee  last  year  recommended 
a  Federal  F^PC  Perhaps  we  will  want  to 
discuss  giving  enforcement  powers  to  a  new 
Federal  Commission  In  both  voting  and  em- 
ploympnt  which  could  be  established  when 
the  pre.sent  Commission  expires  In  Sep- 
tember. 

Third,  we  may  wish  to  dl.«!CUS8  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  communities  who 
have  fornaulated  plans  for  desegregating  their 
public  schools,  along  the  lines  of  the  Doug- 
las bill.  The  Douglas  bill  would  provide 
funds  for  additional  teachers,  retraining  pro- 
grams, consultation  services  and.  where 
needed,  additional  clas.^rooms  and  facilities. 
E^-erythlng  possible  must  be  done  to  over- 
come the  backlog  of  neRlect  and  make  It 
possible  for  local  communities  to  face  this 
problem  without  apprehension,  knowing  they 
will  get  help. 

Finally,  we  may  wish  to  consider  Senator 
Kknnedts  antlbombing  leerlslatlon  and 
other  measures  which  have  been  proposed 
to  curb  violence  and  Intimidation. 

My  own  recommendations  are  both  simple 
and  undramatlc.  As  I  see  it.  we  need  both 
State  and  national,  bipartisan  race  relations 
policies  which  will  utilize  all  the  resources  of 
conciliation  and  education  In  support  of  law. 
Let  me  repeat  tnit — we  must  urgently 
bring  to  bear  all  the  resources  of  conciliation 
and  education  In  support  of  law. 

We  have  had  momentous  and  Inspiring 
court  decisions  protecting  and  guaranteeing 
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human  rights.  We  have  seen  the  develop- 
nuiit  of  a  solid  and  growing  body  of  civil 
rights  law  at  the  State  level.  There  are  now 
■J5  States  with  some  form  of  antldlscrlmlna- 
iion  law,  embracing  two-thirds  of  our  popu- 
lation We  have  even  seen  a  beginning  made 
at  the  Federal  level  and  we  have  every  ex- 
I  ectatlon  that  more  legislative  progress  will 
lit'  made  this  year. 

But  beyond  this:  We  need  a  synthesizing 
ii.il.(jnal  policy.  Law  is  necessary.  But  It 
is  not  enough.  We  mutt  build  confidence  In 
;.nd  a  commitment  to  the  Ideals  and  moralliy 
that  our  law  expresses.  Let  us  reslorj  to 
.^merica  the  vltnllty  of  human  dignity  and 
the  dynamism  of  mutual  respect.  This  will 
unloose  the  confined  and  hic'den  resources 
that  can  build  a  richer  and  better  life  In 
America.  This  will  open  the  gates  to  human 
understanding  and  brotherhood  all  around 
the  world.  It  will  bring  nearer  the  day  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Tills,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  the  chal- 
lenge to  which  this  conference  can  respond 
with  real  leader; hip. 

Statement  Adoited  at  Second  Conference 
or  GovERNoR.s  on  Ciml  Rights  Held  at 
DETRorr,  Man..  Januaky  31,  1959 

The  second  conference  of  Governors  on 
ci\ll  rights  emphasizes  the  fact  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  this  Nation's  population 
nnw  have  the  protection  of  statut  jry  clvU- 
r..;hts  safeguards  throu;;h  their  State  gov- 
ernments. The  manifestations  of  discrimi- 
nation which  mar  the  unity  of  our  Nation 
in  its  effort  to  assure  equal  rights  to  all  are 
rci^rcitable  but  fortunat/ely  are  not  general 
in  our  society. 

Our  conference  finds  that  special  programs 
to  liKht  this  inequity  are  now  In  effect  In  25 
States,  and  Is  encouraged  to  observe  that 
jiropress  Is  being  made  m  other  States. 

California.  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  all  huge, 
industrial  States  newly  represented  at  this 
conference,  are  now  supporting  new  FEPC 
legislation.  Six  additional  States — Con- 
necticut, Michigan.  Minnesota.  Pennsylvania, 
Rhf)de  Island,  and  Washington  are  consider- 
ing new  or  strengthened  legislation  to  curb 
discrimination  In  housing. 

We  are  encouraged  by  this  positive  and 
affirmative  experience  reported  by  the  18 
States  represented  at  this  conference.  We 
affirm  our  acceptance  of  public  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  our  citizens 
in  matters  of  employment,  public  accommo- 
dation, housing,  and  education  regardless  of 
race,   religion,  or  ancestry. 

To  do  this  we  believe,  f.rst.  that  our  States, 
Individually  and  Jointly,  need  to  strengthen 
the  body  of  law  and  procedure  that  has 
enabled  them  to  make  such  progress  as  they 
have.  The  processes  of  conciliation  and  edu- 
cati(jn,  when  backed  by  enforcement  powers. 
have  broken  the  bonds  of  fear  and  Ignorance. 
They  are  a  light  for  the  whole  Nation  to 
follow.  We  support  this  proven  principle  of 
conciliation  and  education  procedures. 
l;af  ked  by  reasonable  civil  enforcement,  and 
1  jok  forward  to  their  extension. 

The  conference  considers  the  problem  of 
civil  rights  a  mutual  problem  of  the  States 
and  Federal  Government  Progress  on  this 
front,  it  Is  recognized,  rests  ultimately  on 
understanding,  tolerance,  and  democratic 
acceptance.  Our  experience  demonstrates 
that  a  framework  of  law  Is  necessary  to  bring 
ab'.ut  this  understanding. 

If  we  are  to  live  up  to  -.he  American  Ideal 
f'f  equal  opportunity,  we  must  work  at  both 
St.ae  and  Federal  levels  to  build  this  work- 
at^le  framework. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  call  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congress  to  match 
the  commitment  of  these  States.  We  call 
upon  the  Chief  Executive  to  use  his  prestige 
and  power  to  give  guidance  and  leadership 
that  will  help  create  a  positive  climate  of 
public  opinion.  We  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  enact  and  extend  vitally  needed  Federal 
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legislation.  We  are  heartened  by  the  vigor 
and  leadership  of  our  courts  In  redefining 
and  reasserting  our  moral  concern  with  the 
Issues  of  human  rights.  But  we  can  no 
longer  leave  to  the  courte  alone  the  responsi- 
bility for  effecting  and  achieving  the  clvU  and 
human  rights  of  all  our  people.  We  call  for 
strict  Executive  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
and  Executive  orders.  We  pledge  compliance 
ourselves  and  call  upon  all  States  to  do  like- 
wise. 

We  specifically  call  upon  Congress  to  au- 
thorize broader  Federal  action  with  regard 
to  voting  rights,  to  facilitate  the  orderly  de- 
segregation of  schools,  to  curb  violence  and 
Intimidation  and  to  enact  Federal  lair  em- 
ployment practices  legislation.  Finally,  we 
enciorEe  the  creation  of  an  efleciive  Federal 
service  on  community  relations  problems. 

Finai:y.  we  pledge  and  call  upon  all  Amer- 
ica to  rcemphasize  our  heritage  of  morality 
and  brotherhood  to  the  end  that  all  men  may 
live  In  dignity,  peace,  and  seciu-lty. 

MEMBERS  OF  STATE   DELEGATIONS   TO  THE   SECOND 
CONFERENCE  OF  GOVERNORS  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

California:  Senator  Frank  Farr. 

Connecticut:  Thomas  Henry,  Supervisor  of 
Enforcement  and  ConcUlatlon,  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights. 

Illinois:  Gov.  and  Mrs.  William  Strat- 
ton: Johnson  Kanady,  press  aid. 

Indiana:    Gov.   Harold    Handley. 

Iowa:  Prof.  Don  Boles,  chairman.  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Human  Relations. 

Kansas:    Roy   Shapiro,   State  comptroller. 

Kentucky:  Hal  Thurmond,  chairman.  Ken- 
tucky Committee  on  Civil  Rights;  John 
Blane,  Jr.,  subcommittee  on  equal  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Ma-ssachusetts:  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Foster 
Furcolo;  Margaret  O'Donnell.  administrative 
assistant  to  Governor;  Elwood  McKenney. 
executive  secretary,  executive  council;  Alvan 
Benjamin,  press  secretary;  and  Judge  J.  John 
Fox. 

Michigan:  Gov.  and  Mrs.  G.  Mennen 
Williams;  John  G.  Felld.  chairman,  interim 
subcommittee;  Charles  Brown,  administra- 
tive assistant:   and  Senator  Basil  Brown. 

Minnesota:  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Freeman; 
Mr.  (and  Mrs.)  Thomas  Hughes,  secretary  to 
Governor;  Wilfred  C.  Leland,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director.  FEPC;  Clifford  C.  Rucker,  evecutlve 
director.  Governor's  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion; and  Judge  Howard  Bennett. 

Missouri:  Father  Trafford  Maher.  S.J., 
chairman,  Missouri  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

New  Jersey:  Gov.  and  Mrs  Robert  Meyner; 
John  P.  Milligan,  assistant  commissioner  of 
education. 

New  York:  Elmer  Carter,  chairman,  State 
commission   against  discrimination. 

Ohio:  Lt.  Gov.  and  Mrs.  John  Dona- 
hey;  Senator  Frank  King;  Frank  Baldau, 
executive  director.  Cleveland  Community  Re- 
lations Board;  Chester  Gray,  State  supervisor, 
minority  groups  service,  bureau  of  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Pennsylvania:  William  Batt.  secretary  of 
labor  and  Industry;  Andrew  Bradley,  secre- 
tary of  property  and  supply;  and  Elliott 
Shirk,  Executive  Director.  FEPC. 

Rhode  Island:  Senator  C.  George  De- 
Stefano,  deputy  Republican  leader  of  senate; 
Representative  John  H.  Chafee,  Republican 
leader  of  the  house. 

Washington:  Mr.  Sidney  Gerber,  chairman. 
State   board  against  discrimination. 

Wisconsin:  Lt.  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Phlleo 
Nash;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Barton,  executive  direc- 
tor, Governor's  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

OPPOSITION  TO  TRANSFER  OF  TELE- 
VISION CHANNEL  12  FROM  DELA- 
WARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  me  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  that  TV  channel  12  be 
transferred  from  the  State  of  Delaware. 
This  statement  is  also  being  called  to 
the  attention  of  both  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Williams  or 

DLL  A  WARE 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  notlccnble 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  campaij;^ 
which  has  as  its  objective  the  transfer  of  the 
assignment  of  television  channel  12  frcm 
commercial  use  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  edu- 
cational, noncommercial  use  in  Philadelphia, 

This  effort  to  move  the  assignment  of  this 
television  channel  to  Philadelphia  frcm 
Wilmington  is  not  new.  It  has  a  history 
which  dates  back  to  February  1055,  and  in- 
cludes some  rather  unfortunate  examples 
of  misplaced  trust,  a  warped  Interpretation 
of  written  pledges  made  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  an  outripht 
disregard  of  the  rights  and  desires  of  tb,i» 
people  of  Delaware  by  both  the  Commissioa 
and  prior  operators. 

Now  there  is  a  new  effort  being  made  by 
people  outside  the  State  of  Delaware  to  hhve 
this  allocation  transferred.  This  new  effort, 
pleasantly,  has  the  virtue  of  being  honest  and 
open.  It  is  not  cloaked  in  .subterfuge;  it 
does  not  purport  to  be  something  it  Is  not; 
Its  purpose  is  clearly  stated.  And  that  is  a 
refreshing  change. 

By  way  of  brief  background,  let  me  say 
that  the  Si  ate  of  Delaware  does  not  now 
have  any  local  television  service.  There  is  no 
television  station  operating  within  the  limits 
of  our  State.  However,  back  in  April  1952, 
when  the  FCC  withdrew  Its  celebrated  freeze 
on  the  construction  of  new  television  stationa 
and  announced  its  national  overall  alloca- 
tions plans  for  both  ultrahigh  frequency 
assignments  and  very  high  frequency  assign- 
ments, as  well  as  Its  plan  for  the  assignment 
of  commercial  and  educational  uses  of  those 
channels,  Delaware  was  given  one  VHP 
channel,  assigned  to  Wilmington.  There 
were  also  three  UHF  channels  assigned  to 
the  State;  two  In  Wilmington,  channels  59 
and  83  (the  former  for  noncommercial,  edu- 
cational use  only) ,  and  one  in  Dover,  channel 
40.  for  commercial  use.  The  VHF  channel 
assigned  to  WUminston  was  and  reniains 
channel   12. 

Until  September  of  last  year,  channel  12 
had  been  in  use  by  commercial  operators, 
but  by  that  time  the  amount  and  quality  of 
service  directed  toward  the  State  of  D.^la- 
ware  had  diminished  almost  to  the  vanlsh- 
Intr  point.  The  station  had  moved  its  trars- 
mitler  over  to  New  Jersey.  In  order  to  better 
serve  Philadelphia  (which  purpose  v.  as 
vigorously  dei.ied  at  the  time)  and  its  main 
and  only  studios  (the  FCC  continued  to 
attempt  to  perpetrate  the  Illusion  thf.t  they 
were  only  auxiliary  studios)  were  located 
in  the  heart  of  downtown  Philadelphia. 
Yet,  in  the  blinded  eves  of  the  FCC.  this 
was  still  a  Delaware  station,  operating  in  and 
for  the  public  interest  of  the  people  of  Wil- 
mington and  Delaware  even  though  there 
was  not  CO  much  as  a  camera,  a  microphone, 
or  a  vacuum  tube  owned  by  the  station 
physically   located   In   Delaware. 

The  manner  In  which  the  FCC  has  con- 
sistently sat  by  while  Delaware's  only  VHP 
television  facility  was  being  moved,  piece  by 
piece,  to  Philadelphia,  Is  positively  fascinat- 
ing. Each  time  another  move  was  an- 
nounced by  the  station  or  discovered  by 
Interested  parties,  protests  to  the  FCC  were 
dispatched  from  my  office  and  the  offices  of 
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other  members  of  the  Delaware  congres- 
sional delegation.  But  each  time,  the  Com- 
mission would  don  Its  blinders.  duUfully 
listen  to  the  protests,  then  decide  that  an- 
other move  would  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
convenience,  and  necesaltjpof  the  area  to  be 
served  which  all  along  we  were  led  to  believe 
meant    -elRware. 

Aa  an  example  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  citizens  of  Delaware  have  had  their 
needs  and  desires  Ignored  both  by  the  op- 
erators of  the  former  station  and  by  the 
Commission  in  its  decisions  affecting  this 
station.   I  quote   this  Incredible   story 

When  WDEL-TV.  which  was  then  operat- 
ing on  channel  12.  was  sold  to  Paul  F  Har- 
ron  early  In  1955.  there  were  many  protests 
lodged  with  the  FCC.  It  was  feared  then 
that  Mr.  Harron  was  purchasing  the  station 
only  so  that  he  could  move  It  to  Philadelphia 
and  transform  It  Into  a  Philadelphia  sta- 
tion. In  order  to  remove  or  lessen  these 
fears,  the  Commission  made  a  stipulation  to 
the  sale  to  Mr.  Harron  in  these  words: 

"This  grant  has  been  made  with  the  ex- 
plicit understanding  of  the  Commission  that 
the  verified  expression  of  your  Intentions 
concerning  your  operation  of  WDEL-TV  and 
your  recognition  of  the  station's  responsi- 
bility to  the  city  of  Wilmington  contained 
In  your  amended  letter  dated  February  24 

( 1955)  fully  encompasses  an  Intention  to  not 
only  maintain  the  station  at  Its  present  lo- 
cation both  with  respect  to  transmitter  site 
and  main  studio  facilities  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  facets  of  operations  and 
service.  Including  programing  consonate 
with.  If  not  subservient  to.  the  public  In- 
terests of  the  principal  city  to  be  served- 
namely.  Wilmington;  with  secondary  consid- 
eration In  this  respect  being  given  to  the 
local  interests  of  any  other  segment  of  the 
station's  coverage  area." 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  extremely 
clear  and  explicit  statement  of  Intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission  and  leaves  ab- 
solutely no  room  for  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
anyone,  regardless  of  how  they  may  wish  to 
add  a  new  Interpretation  to  It.  I  doubt  that 
a  statement  of  Intention  and  understanding 
could   be   written  any   more  clearly 

Yet  approximately  2  years  later,  when 
Mr  Harron  finally  did  what  everybody  ex- 
pected him  to  do  In  the  first  place— namely 
apply  for  permission  to  move  the  transmitter 
out  of  Delaware— the  Commission  adopted 
an  attitude  that  I  felt  at  the  time  was  truly 
Incredible.  I  am  still  unable  to  reconcile  It 
with  Its  action  as  stated  above. 

Naturally,  they  granted  the  request  of  Mr 
Harron  to  move  the  transmitter.  And  when 
called  upon  to  explain  how  such  an  action 
Is  In  accord  with  their  previous  stipulation 
as  outlined  above,  Mr.  George  C.  McCon- 
naughey,  then  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  came  forth  with 
this  priceless  example  of  absurd  inconsist- 
ency: "I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Commission  was  fully  aware  of  these  repre- 
sentations. After  careful  consideration  of  all 
of  the  factors  Involved  the  Commission 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  grant  would 
serve  the  public  Interest,  convenience  and 
necessity.  In  reaching  this  conclusion  we 
were  convinced  that  on  the  basis  of  the  show- 
ing made  by  WPFH  (formerly  WDEL-TV) 
the  Interests  of  Wilmington  would  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  proposed  move." 

So  there  we  have  a  written  statement  by 
the  Commission  to  Mr.  Harron  In  1955,  which 
the  people  of  Delaware  somewhat  reluctantly 
accepted  at  face  value,  being  torn  to  ehreds 
and  thrown  back  In  their  faces. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Harron  had  succeeded  In 
opening  new  studloa  In  Philadelphia,  while 
all  the  time  proclaiming  that  they  were  only 
■  auxiliary"  studios.  First  most,  later  all.  of 
the  live  programing  was  transferred  from 
Wilmington.  Under  a  later  owner,  the  Storer 
Broadcasting  Co.,  the  Wilmington  stu- 
dios were  closed  down  and  only  a  skeleton 
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office  staff  was  left  to  serve  the  "public  In- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity"  of  Dela- 
wareans.  Each  Saturday,  live  programing 
would  originate  In  Wilmington  from  a  rented 
hotel  room  with  remote  equipment.  Yet  we 
were  still  being  exhorted  to  understand  that 
we  still  had  a  bona  fide  Wilmington  television 
station. 

In  September  1958,  to  the  regret  of  no  one 
In  Delaware,  the  television  station  (since  re- 
named WVUEi  ceased  operations.  On  De- 
cember 22,  1958,  Storer's  authorization  for 
use  of  the  channel  was  deleted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  Dela- 
ware was,  at  last,  olllclally.  even  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Commi;«lon,  now  without  local  tele- 
vision service. 

When    It   became   known    that   Storer   was 
about  to  throw  in  the  sponge  on  its  channel 
12  operations,  the  scramble  began  to  acquire 
the  facility  for  other  uses.    On  September  12, 
1958.  the  Joint  Council  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision petitioned  the  FCC  to  amenal  the  Com- 
mlssions  rules  so  as  to  reserve  channel  12  at 
Wilmington   for   noncommercial   educational 
use  rather  than  for  commercial  use.    Shortly 
thereafter,  a  local   Delaware  broadcaster  ap- 
plied   to    the  .Commission    for    permission    to 
operate  the  facility  commercially,  and  early 
this  year,  on  January  6,  1959,  still  another 
petition  was  filed  with  the  FCC  for  the  use  of 
the  channel.     The  latter  one  came  from   the 
Neptune  Broadcasting  Corp..  which  wants  to 
shift  channel  12  all  the  way  to  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.     All  three  petitions  are  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  FCC. 

But  as  I  said  earlier,  the  campaign  to 
have  this  channel  transformed  Into  a  non- 
commercial educational  station  centered  In 
Philadelphia  is  now  in  full  swing.  Educa- 
tional Interests  In  Philadelphia  and  southern 
New  Jersey  have  decided  that  Wilmington's 
commercial  channel  could  be  put  to  l>etter 
advantage  by  having  the  Commission  de- 
clare it  reserved  for  educational  purposes, 
despite  Its  original  allocation  of  this  chan- 
nel for  commercial  uses.  It  Is  proposed  that 
this  educational  television  venture  be  made 
and  sponsored  Jointly  by  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  sponsored  a  bill  that  Intends  to  Insure 
that  channel  12  will  be  redesignated  for  non- 
commercial educational  uses  only.  The 
Joint  Council  on  Educational  Television, 
from  Its  headquarters  at  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Wiu,hlngton  6,  DC,  Is  In  the 
forefront  of  this  effort,  yet  Its  petition  to 
the  FCC  was  presented,  I  understand,  prior 
to  any  contact,  authorization,  or  agreement 
with  educational  Interests  In  Delaware.  The 
Educational  Television  Council.  1919  Packard 
Building,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  Is  also  plugging 
hard  for  this  reassignment. 

It  seems,  then,  that  quite  a  few  people 
outside  of  Delaware  are  greatly  Interested  In 
obtaining  that  which  has  been  allocated  to 
Delaware  and  that  which  should  remain  In 
Delaware.  Our  endorsement  of  this  move 
has  been  solicited,  to  be  sure,  and  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  educational  nature 
of  the  station  would  be  such  that  Delaware 
lntere.sts  would  be  served.  I  hope  we  can 
be  foriTivcn  If  we  look  at  this  proposal  of 
protection  of  Delaware  Interests  with  Just 
a  little  skepticism,  however,  in  light  of  past 
experience. 

Just  last  week.  Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence. 
of  Penn.'iylvanla.  was  in  contact  with  Gov! 
J  Caleb  Hoggs,  of  Delaware,  concerning  the 
use  of  channel  12  for  educational  purposes 
In  the  tristate  area.  Governor  Boggs  re- 
plied to  Governor  Lawrence  on  January  30, 
1959,  and  provided  me  with  a  copy  of  his 
reply.  I  have  the  permission  of  Governor 
Boggs  to  quote  his  letter  here,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  Included  as  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks  at  thla  point. 
(See  insertion  A.) 


In  the  past  several  days  I  have  r«:eive<l 
numerous  conmiunlcatlons  from  various 
chambers  of  commerce  and  Indlvldu^  citi- 
zens In  Delaware  protesting  any  such  re- 
assignment of  this  channel.  Each  one  of 
these  telegrams  and  letters  and  petitions 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commission  in 
order  that  they  may  know  firsthand  the  views 
held  by  Delaware  citizens. 

My  own  position  on  this  matter  Is  quite 
clear.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
transfer  of  this  facility  outside  the  State 
of  Delaware  for  the  primary  use  of  non- 
Delaware  Interests.  We  have  only  one  VHP 
television  station  assigned  to  our  State. 
Every  State  has  at  least  one.  It  should  not 
seem  the  least  bit  unreasonable  for  us  to 
want  to  keep  that  one  channel.  I  have 
absolutely  no  Interest  In  who  finally  oper- 
ates a  television  station  on  this  channel. 
Just  so  long  aa  It  is  operated  In  Delaware 
with  programs  that  will  have  an  appeal  to 
and  an  Interest  for  Delawareans. 

I  have  recently  filed  a  vigorous  protest  with 
Mr  John  C  Doerfer.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  against  the 
re.a.ssli,'nment  of  channel  12  outside  the  State 
of  Delaware.  The  people  of  Delaware  have 
been  given  the  runaround  on  this  matter 
long  enough.  They  have  received  phony 
promises  of  good  local  service;  they  have  re- 
ceived assurance  after  assurance  from  the 
PCC  that  their  Interests  are  tielng  cared  for, 
when  in  reality  they  have  been  blatantly  Ig- 
nored; they  are  now  being  led  to  believe  that 
outside  operations  would  really  be  In  their 
best  Interest.  TTiey  can  be  forgiven  for  not 
placing  too  much  faith  in  new  promises. 

Pennsylvania  now  has  about  10  VHF  chan- 
nels allocated  to  It.  Delaware  has  but  one. 
If  Pennsylvania,  In  concert  with  New  Jersey. 
Delaware,  or  anyone  else,  wishes  to  make  use 
of  one  of  their  channels  for  educational  pur- 
poses, I  would  surely  have  no  objection.  But 
I  do  strongly  object  to  any  suggestion  that 
they  be  given  our  one  channel  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

I  have  emphasized  to  the  Commission  that 
I  would  not  interfere  with  their  decision  as 
to  who  should  get  this  channel  within  Dela- 
ware. That  Is  their  responsibility.  But  I  do 
insist  that  the  channel  be  reserved  and  as- 
sl(?ned  only  to  some  applicant  who  specifi- 
cally agrees  to  establish  its  facilities  within 
our  State.  Had  the  Commission  adhered  to 
this  policy  In  the  past  Instead  of  toying  with 
the  Idea  of  inching  the  facilities  toward  a 
larger  metropolitan  area,  I  am  confident  we 
would  still  have  television  service  In  Dela- 
ware. 

INSEKTION    A 

Janvart  30.   1959. 

Hon  David  L  Lawrence. 
Governor  of  Pennsyltania. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Governor  Lawrence:  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  receive  your  telephone  call 
in  regard  to  Wilmington.  Del.,  TV  channel 
12.  and  its  possible  use  as  an  educational  TV 
facility  rather  than  for  commercial  purposes. 
Some  of  our  educators  and  other  citizens 
In  Delaware  are  proponents  of  this  thought. 
I  have  met  with  leaders  of  business,  Iat>or, 
and  educators,  along  with  representatives 
of  the  proponents'  committee.  After  a  rather 
full  discussion  and  consideration  of  the  tri- 
state proposal  we  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion at  this  time  not  to  participate. 

There  were  many  reasons  entering  into 
this  decision,  but  more  important  among 
those  reasons  are  the  following:  First,  under 
the  plan  Delaware  would  not  receive  state- 
wide coverage  from  thU  channel,  and  It 
would  not  be  right  to  enter  Into  an  educa- 
tional program  that  would  not  provide 
equally  for  the  citizens  throughout  the 
State.  Second,  the  State  of  Delaware  Is  try- 
ing hard  to  meet  essential  foundation  educa- 
tional requirements  both  for  public  school, 
higher  education,  and  adult  education,  as 
well   as   education   for   exceptional  children, 
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and  It  Is  believed  that  we  must  strengthen 
this  foundation  effort  more  fully  before  we 
undertake  an  educational  project  of  an  en- 
larklng  nature.  Third,  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  our  SUte  at  this  time  Is  such  as  to 
cause  us  to  use  unusual  caution  In  taking 
any  steps,  directly  or  Indirectly,  that  might 
lead  to  further  expense  and  even  weaken  the 
e.s.sentlal  services  which  we  are  endeavoring 
to  carry  on  at  the  present  time.  Fourth.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  if  channel  12  goes 
into  commercial  operation  there  is  require- 
ment tor  so  much  public  service  which  must 
be  I'rovlded  and  that  the  commercial  opera- 
tor would  welcome  educational  programs  on 
thl.'i  public  service  time  and.  even  further,  for 
nominal  costs  provide  other  time  upon  re- 
c;u°st  as  may  be  worked  out  by  the  appro- 
priate educational  authority  with  the  com- 
n.erclal  operator.  Fifth,  channel  12  Is  the 
only  TV  station  In  Dela-ware.  Public  opin- 
ion, by  and  large.  In  this  State  wishes  to  re- 
tain It  as  a  Delaware  channel,  with  the  hope 
that  a  commercial  operator  may  not  only 
owrate  It  successfully  commercially  but  that 
it  would  beam  Its  publ:c  service  activities 
to  the  Delaware  social,  cultural,  educational, 
pfilltlcal.  and  community  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  State.  In  other  words,  there 
Is  a  large  public  opinion  which  believes  that 
this  station  should  service  Delaware  activi- 
ties and  Interests,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
a.'pect. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  Interest  and  can 
readily  understand  and  fully  sympathize  with 
the  interest  of  Mayor  Dtlworth  and  the 
PliUadelphla  community  However,  at  this 
time,  based  upon  the  discussions  and  con- 
siderations which  I  have  given  to  the  pro- 
(xiMil.  I  must  advi.se  you  officially,  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  that  we  will  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  tristate  proposal. 

Thank  you  pgaln,  and  with  best  wishes  and 
highest  per.'-onal  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Caleb  Boggs. 

Governor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  AND  MRS.  AN- 
THONY BASILICATO  FOR  THEIR 
AID  TO  NEW  HA\-EN  AREA  BOY 
SCOUT  GROUPS  FOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED BOYS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 8  we  will  celebrate  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in 
the  United  States.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  cite  an  indi- 
vidual case  v.hich  reprc.'^erts  a  unique 
and  sirrnificant  typo  of  Boy  Scout  activ- 
ity. Despite  the  diHercnt  approach,  it  is 
in  full  accord  with  the  objectives  and 
locals  of  this  great  organization. 

All  too  often,  only  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  humanitarianism  on  a  grandi- 
ose scale  are  given  recognition  for  their 
contribution  to  mankind.  My  intention 
is  to  give  an  example  of  how  great  dedi- 
cation, great  generosity,  and  great  love 
for  ones  fellow  man,  manifested  on  a 
relatively  small  scale,  can  contain  within 
it  a  most  important  potential  in  terms  of 
its  inspiration  to  others. 

In  1954,  through  the  efforts  of  two 
dedicated  people  in  North  Haven,  Conn., 
a  Boy  Scout  unit  was  started  for  handi- 
capped boys.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Basilicato,  boys 
with  all  types  of  physical  disability  were 
f-'iven  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
activities  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
In  the  group  were  mentally  retarded, 
crippled,  and  blind  youngsters.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basilicato. 
these    boys   gained    the   satisfaction   of 


productive  activity  which  boys  of  sounder 
bodies  obtain  quite  naturally. 

The  succcess  of  the  initial  group  was 
so  inspiring  that  more  and  more  handi- 
capped yoimgsters  sought  similar  ac- 
tivity. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basilicato  found 
the  community  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  of  their  program.  In 
large  measure,  credit  for  pubUc  recogni- 
tion of  their  work  can  be  attributed 
to  the  keen  interest  of  Mr.  Charles  T. 
McQueeney,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  Register,  and  Mr.  John  Day. 
Jackson,  publisher  of  the  same  paper. 
Through  the  full  cooperation  of  these 
gentlemen,  the  activities  of  the  Scout 
units  for  handicapped  boys  received 
generous  coverage,  both  from  a  news 
standpoint  and  editorially,  thereby  serv- 
ing to  inspire  the  entire  community  of 
Greater  New  Haven. 

From  a  humble  beginning  in  1954, 
there  are  now  five  such  Boy  Scout  units 
in  the  New  Haven  area,  namely.  Pack, 
Troop,  Post,  Ship,  and  Squadron  No.  3. 
All  of  these  have  been  chartered  by  the 
Quinnipiac  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  These  units  have  been  sus- 
tained in  their  activity  primarily  through 
the  energy  and  devotion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Basilicato. 

The  objective  of  better  rehabilitation 
for  disabled  youngsters  has,  indeed, 
taken  a  giant  step  forward  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Basili- 
cato. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.-^ent  that  an  edi- 
torial describing  this  humanitarian 
work,  as  published  in  the  New  Haven 
R?r,'ister  of  July  31.  1957,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OtTi  S^LUTE  for   JtJLT;    To  THE   Basilicatos 

Giving  normal  satisfactions  to  young  peo- 
ple who  f.irp  abnormal  problems  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  undertakings.  And  that 
Is  what  makes  the  work  of  Anthony  Basili- 
cato and  his  wife.  Mary,  of  North  Haven,  so 
InipresElve.  Together  they  have  launched — 
and  sustained  primarily  through  their  own 
energy  and  devotion — Boy  Scout  Post.  Pack. 
Troop,  and  Ship  3,  which  is  the  New  Haven 
area's  only  organization  for  handicapped 
Boy    Scouts. 

The  measure  of  their  problem  Is  the  fact 
that  they  are  In  no  sense  professionals. 
They  are  not  trained  people  In  terms  of 
medicine,  of  psychology,  or  of  sociology.  And 
the  young  people  with  whom  they  work  rep- 
resent the  full  gamut  of  youthful  handi- 
caps— from  deafness  and  bad  vision  to 
crippling  disease  or  disfiguring  injury. 

The  measure  of  their  purpose  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  fact  that  they  and  their  grown 
children  have  made  almost  a  family  project 
out  of  this  Boy  Scout  activity — though  their 
dedication  has  also  attracted  a  widening 
source  of  outside  support  for  the  unit,  par- 
ticularly from  the  New  Haven  area  motion 
picture  Industry  and  related  group>s. 

The  measure  of  their  accomplishment  lies 
In  the  fact  that  scores  of  handicapped  New 
Haven  youngsters  are  now  annually  working 
their  way  upward  through  the  Boy  Scout 
achievement  ranks,  passing  the  tests  that 
every  Scout  must  pass,  mastering  through 
special  effort — and  with  special  encourage- 
ment— the  skills  that  every  Scout  must 
master,  besting  their  handicaps  to  meet 
official  requirements  that  they  might  never 
have  dared  to  face  on  their  own,  finding  com- 
panionship and  understanding  and  new  con- 
fidence In  the  organization  that  they  share. 


At  Camp  Grasso  in  North  Haven,  on  land 
which  he  owns.  Anthony  Basilicato  has  pro- 
vided a  special  woodland  tract  where  the 
handicapped  Scouts  may  camp  outdoors  and 
meet  new  challenges  from  nature.  In  the 
winter  he  and  his  wife,  and  their  friends  and 
helpers,  organize  car  pools  and  make  special 
arrangements  to  keep  attendance  going 
among  youngsters  who  often  require  unusual 
attention  in  getting  to  a  meeting.  At  the 
moment  Boy  Scout  Post,  Pack,  Troop,  and 
Ship  3  has  a  field  headquarters  set  up  In 
front  of  the  New  Haven  post  office,  where  its 
members  Ignore  their  own  problems  as  they 
work  to  gather  funds  for  the  underprivi- 
leged children  who  benefit  through  the 
Register  fresh  air  fund. 

The  work  of  this  special  Boy  Scout  troop  is. 
In  Itself,  an  Inspiring  record  for  all  New 
Haven.  The  contribution  of  Anthony  and 
Mary  Basilicato  to  this  work  is  beyond 
reckoning,  because  their  guidance,  their 
faith,  and  their  energy  are  all  given  selflestly. 
We  can  salute  them  with  pride  as  a  com- 
munity—and with  humility  as  individuals. 


POTATOES  VERSUS  RICE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, being  a  native  of  Maine,  I  have  al- 
ways been  an  out£p>oken  advocate  of  the 
potato.  It  is  the  greatest  vegetable  na- 
ture ever  gave  to  mankind.  Rarely  do 
I  have  an  evening  meal  without  a  good 
baked  potato. 

Perhaps  because  the  potato  is  such  a 
superior  vegetable  and  sits  at  the  top 
as  king  of  the  vegetables,  it  has  become 
the  target  of  other  vegetables  that  seek 
to  take  its  place  at  the  top.  So  other 
vegetables  try  to  knock  the  potato  down. 

Sometimes  other  vegetables  in  their 
desperation  to  attack  the  potato  disre- 
gard the  truth.  Yet,  there  are  two  very 
applicable  old  sayings — first,  that  the 
truth  will  out  eventually,  and  second, 
every  knock  is  a  boost.  There  is  another 
saying  not  quite  so  old  but  just  as  ap- 
propriate— that  imitation  is  the  highest 
form  of  flattery. 

These  are  some  thoughts  I  would  con- 
vey to  Members  of  this  august  body  in 
asking  them  to  read  carefully  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Alan  T.  Rains,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association,  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Association.  It  is  a  masterpiece 
on  the  real  truth  about  the  potato  and 
another  food  that  seeks  to  knock  off  the 
potato.  There  is  nothing  so  interesting 
as  the  truth.  It  can  be  f£.r  more  fasci- 
nating than  fiction.  My  colleagues  will 
certainly  find  that  to  be  the  case  when 
they  read  Mr.  Rains"  letter,  which  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

UNrrED  Fre.sh  FRurr 
&  Vegetable  Association. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  27,  1959. 
Re  advertising  for  Uncle  Ben's  Quick  Rice. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Connolly, 

Project    Attorney.    Bureau    of    Invefitigation, 
Federal     Trade     Commission,    Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Connolly:   In  connection  with 
our  protests  against  the  offensive   advertis- 
ing, derogatory  of  potatoes,  done  on  behalf 
of  Uncle  Ben's  Quick  Rice,  It  was  agreed  by 
our  representative   at   the   conference   with 
you  and  other  FTC  officials  on  January   19 
that  we  would  submit  a  technical  statement 
on   the  key  points  involved   in  this   adver- 
tising. 
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Thla  atatement.  In  which  we  declare  we 
are  quoting  correctly  and  In  proper  context 
all  authorities  to  whom  we  refer,  la  as 
follows : 

1.  The  offending  8tatement«,  as  recorded 
by  PTC  from  television  commercials  of  the 
advertiser  are:  "Satisfy  your  family  hunger 
for  potato,  yet  slash  calories  off  your  meals 
with  Uncle  Ben's — the  golden  rice  discovery 
that  satisfies  potato  hunger  yet  Is  up  to  20 
percent  less  fattening  than  even  baked  po- 
tato.    As   a  dietitian     •    •    •    I   recommend 
Uncle  Ben's  rice  instead  of  even  this  baked 
potato  for  all  my  many  reducing  diets.     It 
has  110  calories.     But  the  same  size  serving 
of  Uncle  Ben's  has  only  88  actually  20  per- 
cent less  calories.    Uncle  Ben's  is  20  percent 
less  fattening,  yet  satisfies  like  baked  potato. 
It's  golden  rice  so  you  know  it's  less  fatten- 
ing, more  healthful  with  twice  the  natural 
B  vitamins  of  ordinary  rice.     And  its  fool- 
proof to  cook.     Turns  out  white  and  fluffy 
every  time,  even  If  you've  never  cooked  rice 
before.   •    •    •  So  satisfy  your  family's  hunger 
for  potato  yet  slash  calorics  off  your  meals 
with  Uncle  Ben's  golden  rice.     Satisfies  po- 
tato hunger  yet  is  20  percent  less  fattening." 

2.  In  the  commercial,  a  hand  appears, 
X-ing  out  the  picture  of  a  potato,  thereby 
Indicating  it  is  of  no  importance,  and  leav- 
ing the  rice. 

3.  We  expect  to  prove  (a)  that  in  fact, 
weight  for  weight,  potatoes  boiled  or  baked 
contain  fewer  calories  than  cooked  rice, 
whether  Uncle  Ben's  or  any  other  kind;  (b) 
that  in  fact  rice  is  not  generally  recom- 
mended for  a  reducing  d.et  but  the  contrary 
Is  the  case;  (c)  that  nee  is  not  a  coir.p'ct'e 
substitute  for  potatoes  in  the  diet  becau.se 
potatoes  contain  nutrient,';.  Inc'.u'Jing  as- 
corbic acid,  not  found  in  rice;  (d)  that 
potatoes  have  value  as  an  alkaline  food: 
(e)  that  potatoes  have  value  r.s  a  supplier 
Of  bulk  for  good  digestion,  something  not 
true  of  a  highly  processed  cereal:  and  (f) 
that  potatoes  are  nutritionally  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  U.S.  population. 

4.  It  should  be  undc-stocd  at  the  outfct 
that  we  do  not  discount  the  nutritive  value 
of  rice,  including  converted  rice.  Neither  do 
we  take  any  position  that  people  should  not 
eat  rice  but  Instead  should  eat  something 
else.  Our  statements  are  directed  to  the  ad- 
vertising which  attacks  potatoes  and  seeks 
to  persuade  people  not  to  eat  them. 

6.  Weight  for  weight,  potatoes  boiled  or 
baked  contain  fewer  calorics  than  cooked 
converted  rice.  USDA  Handbook  8.  Composi- 
tion of  Foods,  a  standard  set  of  tables,  shows 
at  pages  41  and  42  that  the  caloric  value  of 
100  grams  of  cooked  converted  rice  Is  116 
and  of  100  grams  of  baked  poUUo  is  98.  The 
disparity  is  still  more  striking  In  the  case  of 
boiled  potato  (peeled  or  unpceled)  of  which 
100  grams  is  s'^ated  to  have  cnlorlc  value  of 
83.  The  same  book  gives  the  caloric  value 
of  cooked  white  rice  as  119. 

While  the  official  statement  of  U£DA  would 
seem  sufficient  to  rettle  the  matter  of  relative 
caloric  content,  we  have  checked  other  st.".nd- 
ard  tables.  Bridges  Food  and  Beverage  Anal- 
yses, page  121,  gives  caloric  value  of  boiled 
xice  as  110.  Food  tables  In  a  Canadian  book 
Basic  Nutrition,  by  McHenry,  give  the  caloric 
value  of  baked  potato,  99  grams,  as  97  and  of 
converted  cooked  rice,  100  grams,  as  120. 

'I'his  seems  plain  enough,  but  the  question 
was  raised  in  your  letter  of  December  24 
whether  the  caloric  content  mentioned  in  the 
IV  ad.  potatoes  versus  rice,  might  be  based 
oil  volume  or  per  serving.  The  rice  adver- 
tiser does  not  state  on  what  basis  he  is  mak- 
ing a  comparison.  However,  the  standard 
ti»bles  ordlnarUy  compare  nutrients  In  food 
on  a  weight  basU,  the  state  of  the  food  being 
the  same;  that  Is.  both  raw,  both  cooked. 
etc.  The  advertiser.  In  this  case,  may  under- 
standably prefer  to  be  vague,  but  he  cer- 
tainly leaves  the  Impression  he  Is  talking 
about  fairly  comparable  amounts  of  both.   He 
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says:  "the  same  size  serving  of  Uncle  Ben's 
has  only  88.  actually  20-percent  less  calories." 
Let's  assume  the  words  "same  size  serving" 
mean  "same  volume."  Agriculture  Handbook 
No.  8  at  page  135  states  that  a  cup  of  con- 
verted cooked  rice  has  204  calories.  Look- 
ing for  a  comparable  cup  of  potatoes,  we  find 
that  the  handbook  shows  at  page  133  that 
1  cup  of  diced  boiled  potato  has  105  calories 
or  not  much  n.ore  than  half  as  much  as  the 
rice.  A  cup  of  diced  potatoes  that  have  been 
steamed  or  pressure  cooked  also  has  105 
calories. 

So  Uncle  Ben's  is  still  WTong.  Either  l.. 
weight  or  by  volume,  cooked  potatoes  have 
less  calories  than  converted  co(.ked  rice.  We 
hope  the  suggestion  will  n.it  be  made  that 
the  advertiser  means  Ju.st  any  size  serving  of 
potatoes  he  may  have  in  mind  agalntt  any 
size  serving  of  rire  he  wants  to  name. 

In  that  ca&c.  of  course,  any  figure  the  ad- 
vertiser likes,  such  as  20  percent  less  cal- 
ories or  40  percent  less  or  anything  else  can 
be  u'ed.  since  the  advertL.er  could  put 
enough  potatoes  In  a  portion  to  have  ex- 
actly 20  ur  40  percent  more  calories  than  a 
portion  of  rice  selected  to  fit  the  figure. 
However,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  scientific 
Cf)mpari.son  but  merely  arithmetical  slei^ht- 
of-hand.  We  feel  sure  the  Comml.-slon  will 
not  permit  the  untrue  statements  of  the 
Uncle  Ben's  rice  people  to  get  bv  on  such  a 
basis  of  figure  juggling.  The  offt-.al  data  of 
USDA  we  have  cited  seems  to  provide  a  ria- 
son':b!e    crmpari.stn. 

However,  the  ndv-rt!;er  mav  contend  he 
Is  t.ilknig  about  baked  potato  'and  we  rite  a 
cup  of  boiled  or  steamed  pc  t  ito.  We  admit 
th;it  boiled  p  .lato  has  som.ewhat  m..re  water 
in  it  tlian  baked,  so  the  i.gures  can  be  ad- 
justed Klight'y.  Handler:.  l;  8  .-=h)W5;  t!ie  ratio 
of  calories  In  baked  to  boiled  is  as  08  t.>  fc3 
Therefore  if  the  cup  of  p  )tat -es  were  of 
baked  p  it.itoes,  the  rat.o  would  be  105  Is  to 
X  as  bJ  Is  to  98.  Solvinrr.  we  Ket  124  Tliis 
fi  rure  of  124  cal-nes  for  a  cup  of  baked 
potatoes  is  still  much  .^mailer  th;.n  the  figure 
fi  r  a  cup  of  converted  rice. 

6.  Rice  is  not  ^'cnerally  recommended  for  a 
reducincj  diet,  but  tlic  contrary  is  the  case 
The  Uncle  B  n's  Quick  Ilice  advertising 
about  which  wo  complain  lavs  stress  on  the 
alleged  les?-f.<ttenlng  quality  of  this  rice 
and  has  .'■omcbHly  purporting  to  be  a  die- 
titian saying:  "I  recommend  Uncle  Ben's 
rice  instead  of  even  this  baked  potato  for  all 
my  many  reducing  diets."  In  the  dr.st  place. 
It  mi^ht  be  mentioned  that  a  dietitian — even 
If  real  rather  than  Imaginary-  is  h.irdly  con- 
sidered to  be  an  authority  on  problems  of 
obesity  and  w.-lght  reductif)n  True  au- 
thority woul.1  be  a  .scientist  with  a  doct  .rate 
in  nutrition:  or  a  phy.sician  who  mak-s 
something  of  a  .specialty  c^f  nutrition,  which 
Is  a  compiicatrd  fi?!d  of  its  own. 

Treatment  of  obe.lty  Is  occupying  a  great 
deal  of  attention  by  medical  men  and  re- 
search sclentlfits.  They  e.Il  ac^ree  on  one 
point:  that  Incrcafic  In  the  fut  content  of  the 
body  (as  opposed  U)  water  or  other  Cfintent) 
is  due  to  an  excess  of  calories  over  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  that  Is,  ovrrinduigrncc  in 
food.  For  example.  Dr.  Norm-.n  Jolllffe  of 
New  York  City,  a  well-known  authority,  says- 
"Obesity  Is  invariably  caused  by  a  greater 
Intake  of  calories  in  food  than  expenditure 
of  calories  as  energy."  (Reference:  Proceed- 
ings—National Pood  and  Nutrition  Insti- 
tute, December  1952.  USDA  Handbook  56 
p.  75.)  Most  medical  thinking  la  similar, 
though  there  are  exceptions. 

Thus,  advocating  the  eating  of  a  high 
calorie  food  like  rice  as  a  means  of  reducing 
and  In  the  absence  of  the  various  related 
Information  necessary  In  framing  any  kind  of 
a  reducing  diet,  is  medical  nonsense.  We  do 
not  say  that  rice  and  other  cereals  should 
not  be  eaten  as  part  of  a  suitably  determined 
reducing  diet,  but  the  mere  recommendaUon 
of  rice  as  a  weight-reducing  agent  makes  no 
sense  to  a  real  nutritionist. 


On  the  contrary,  real   authorities,  rather 
than  one  dreamed  up  by  an  advertising  copy. 
writer,  stress  the  need  for  low-carbohydrate 
foods,  especially  low-carbohydrate  vegetables 
In  reducing  diets,  though  they  do  allow  some' 
potatoes.     Thus.  Eh-.  George  L.  Thorpe,  writ- 
ing on  'Treating  Overweight  Patients."  Jour- 
nal of  American  Medical  Association,  Novem- 
ber   16.    1957,    page    1361.    states:  "Evidence 
from  widely  different  sources,  when  examined 
In  light  of  recent  meUt)ollsm  studies,  seems 
to  Justify  the  use  of  high-protein,  high-fat. 
low-carbohydrate  diets  for  successful  loss  of 
excess  weight."     He  states  that  "cereal  grains 
ar'^  concentrated  forms  of  food,  readily  as- 
similated   by    the    body,    containing    small 
n-tidue  of  bulk,  and  so  may  be  eaten  in  quan- 
tities far  in  excess  of  the  calorie  needs  with- 
out sensation  of  fullness."     Yet  Dr.  Thorpe 
(as    an    exeeptlon    to    his    low-carbohydrate 
Tu.ti   does  advocate  the  use  of  potatoes,  for 
he    suys:    "For    maintenance    of    weight    In 
patients    who    have    completed    weight-loss 
pr.  g;  ains,   we   use   a   simple   rule   to   direct 
tiitir   eating      They    are   allowed    meat   with 
fat,  veget-ibies,  fruit  without  juices,  and  no 
added   s.ilt.    but    other    seasonings    to    taste. 
'l"hey   are   instructed   to  eat  their  meat   and 
tai  (ifit,  u. lug  a  sal.id  seasoned  to  taste  for 
variety,  to  follow  with  vegeUbles.  Including 
IKjtatocs;    and   Uj  complete  their  meal  with 
fnut  lor  dessert."     Continuing,  he  says:  "To 
I'lustrate  the  use  of  this  rule,  for  dinner  this 
cvei.ii.g    order    a    rare    ste.ik.    baked    potato, 
chcl  s  ;ai..d  with  R.x^uefort  dresfclng.  spinach, 
cauiiilower  or  strlngbeans,  and  black  coffee! 
Eat   tiif   mc.it    With    the  salad;    follow  with" 
\ev;et  allies     and      potaties      to     satisfaction; 
1^'  i  re    the    rolls    and    fancy    dessert;    drink 
w.r,  r,     bhick     coffee,     or     plain     tea."      Dr. 
I'll  rpe.  as  chairman  of  the  section  on  gen- 
er;.l    practice   at    tlie    106lh    annual    meeting 
if  AMA.  made  thcbf  tiatemenu  in  his  chair- 
Mail'.'-  addre.s 

Let's   set-    what   an^  ther  real   authority,   as 
c  .iiipared  with  the  adinans  Imaginary  •dieti- 
tian."   has    to    sny    about    weight    reduction. 
It   Mlcli.tel  c;   Wohl,  in  'Modern  Nutrition  in 
H-itilh  and  ri..-t  use."  page  775.  says:    "Obesity 
la  <>:  muitipe  etiology      Hie  principal   gen- 
err  1  cau-^^e  of  the  condition,  however,  is  Im- 
balance  between   energy    Intake   and    energy 
output,    the    reveral    factors    producing    this 
metabolic    diforder    resulting    in    a    positive 
ei.orgy   balance"     He  advocates    (on    p.   'i77) 
a   well-balanced   diet   "high    In   protein,  low 
in  ca.bohydrate,  and  moderate  In   fat.     The 
carbohydrate  sh(-uld  be  taken  chlcflv  in  the 
form  of   buiky   fruit  and   vegetables  of  low- 
carbohydrate    C(,ntent  •'     Dr.    Wohl     permits 
u;;e  of  some  cereals  In  his  diet  and  also  some 
potatoes,    baked    or    boiled.     Here,   however, 
any  cereal   content   is  part   of   a   total   plan, 
and  there  Is  no  sugtr.  5tlon  that  eating  rice, 
or  any  other  cereal,  is  In  itself  weight  reduc- 
Intr.  o.-.  as  the  a-l  •^a}.-,.  "less  fattening." 

Ex:'ni;.:es  could  be  multlfJlied,  indefinitely, 
h\it  vc  shall  ^;lve  only  one  more.  A  diet 
knov  n  as  tl-.e  Michigan  State  reducing  diet 
v. as  developed  by  Dr  M.argarct  A.  Ohlson  at 
M:ch:gr.n  State  College  This  diet  permits 
ue  of  pnt:itoes.  but  does  not  mention  rice 
or  other  cereals.  The  diet  was  republished 
by  University  of  Idaho  Extension  Service  In 
January  1955. 

We  are  reminded  at  this  point  of  the  sUte- 
ment  of  a  noted  authority  on  nutrition.  Dr. 
Ancel  Keys,  of  University  of  Minnesota,  who 
in  a  forthcoming  book.  'Eat  Well  and  SUy 
Well.  "  p.ige  42.  will  say:  "Our  modern  diets 
may  overly  refiect  the  commercial  InteresU 
of  food  processors  whose  advertising  copy- 
writers are  sometimes  more  persuasive  than 
accurate." 

7.  Rice  Is  not  a  complete  substitute  for 
potatoes  In  the  diet.  The  Implication  of  the 
advertising  by  the  Uncle  Ben's  rice  people  Is 
that  potatoes  can  and  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  diet  and  rice  substituted.  The 
"dietitian"  In  the  advertising  recommends 
rice  Instead  of  potatoes;  and  a  hand  marks 
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a  big  black  X  through  the  picture  of  a  baked 
potato.  The  offending  TV  advertisement, 
therefore.  In  effect,  asserts  that  rlcT  can  fully 
make  up  for  any  lack  of  potatoes. 

This  Is  untrue,  as  wUi  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  nutrients  In  100  grams  of 
bi'ked  potato  and  100  (.jrams  of  converted 
c  >oked  rice.  This  comparison,  with  all  flg- 
u.-es  taken  from  USDAs  "Agriculture  Hand- 
book No.  8,"  pages  41  and  42,  U  as  follows: 
Ittm  562,  rice,  converted,  cooked  (values 
calculated  from  a  recipe)  100  grams  edible 
p  irliun,  water  71.5  percent,  food  energy  116 
calories,  protein  2.4  gram?,  fat  0.1  gram,  total 
carbohydrate  25  4  grams,  fiber  0.1  gram,  ash 
0  6  gram,  calcium  8  milligrams,  phosphorus 
4:<  milligrams,  iron  0.3  rTiillgram,  vitamin  A 
none,  thiamine  0  05  milligram,  ribofiavin  0.01 
milUiiram,  niacin  1.1  milligram  and  ascorbic 
acid  none. 

Item  529.  potatoes,  rooked,  baked,  100 
grams  edible  portion,  water  73.8  percent,  food 
energy  98  calories,  protein  2  4  grams,  fat  0.1 
gram,  total  carbohydrates  22  5  prams,  fiber  0.5 
gram,  ash  1  2  grams,  calcium  13  milligrams, 
phosphorus  66  milligrams,  iron  0  8  mlllhnam, 
vitamin  A  20  I  U  .  thlarrlne  0  11  milligram, 
riboflavin  0  U5  milllgrnn..  niacin  14  milli- 
gram.s.  and  iu=corblc  acid   17  milligrams. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  shows  large  differ- 
ences In  the  nutrient  content  of  baked 
potato  and  converted  rice.  It  is  observed  at 
once  that  the  potato  his  considerable  as- 
corbic acid  and  a  little  vitamin  A.  the  rice 
none;  that  the  potato  has  more  ash  and  more 
fiber,  that  the  potato  has  much  more  phos- 
phorus, iron,  and  calclun.  than  the  rice,  also 
m  ire  thlamuie  and  rlbc flavin  and  slightly 
n;  ire  niacin. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  contended  that  Uncle 
Bens  Quick  Rice  does  not  have  the  same 
nutrient  content  as  carried  in  Handbook  8. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  still  has  no  ascorbic  acid 
unles  it  is  added,  nor  has  It  any  vitamin  A 
unless  added,  because  these  substances  char- 
acteristically are  not  found  In  rice.  The  rice 
therefore  Is  not  a  complete  substitute  for 
potJitoes.   on   this  accoun'.  alone. 

But  there  is  also  another  distinction,  that 
makes  it  impossible,  nulrltionally,  to  sub- 
stitute one  for  the  other  This  is  the  fact 
that  the  potato  is  an  alkaline,  that  is  ba.'=e- 
forming,  food  while  rice  is  an  acid-forming 
food.      (For  discussion  set  sec.  8  ) 

Potatoes  also  contain  pectins.  The  nutri- 
tional significance  of  these  substances  Is 
uncertain,  but  again  the  presence  of  pectins 
in  pot:itoes  may  jiresent  another  element  of 
difference  that  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
st;iteme"nt  Is  made  at  pa^je  39,  Agriculture 
Handbook  No  71.  USDA.  "Energy  Value  of 
Foods"  that  "also  present  (in  potatoes)  are 
lignln,  cellultse.  pentosans,  pectins,  and 
o!her  hemlcelluloses  •  •  •"  We  do  not 
have  on  hand  data  on  pectin  content  of  rice. 
Scientific  studies  of  the  role  of  pectins  are 
continuing. 

8  Potatoes  have  value  as  an  alkaline  food 
whereas  rice  is  an  acid  food.  Sherman,  in 
■  Eb.sentials  of  Nutrition,"  page  118,  states 
the  approximate  potential  reserve  alkalinity 
m  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  alkali  of  100 
prams  of  the  potato  as  9.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  states  the  approximate  potential  acidity 
in  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid  of  100 
grams  of  rice  as  9.  Regardless  of  what  sig- 
nificance may  be  attached  to  the  base-form- 
ing and  acid-forming  character  of  foods,  the 
fact  remains  that  a  difference  exists,  again 
making  It  incorrect  to  suggest  In  advertising 
that  rice  is  a  complete  substitute  for  pota- 
t  les  or  vice  versa. 

9  Potatoes  have  value  as  a  supplier  of 
bu'k  for  g<x>d  digestion.  Hosoi.  Alvares,  and 
Ki'Aix  In  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine  41: 
112,  1928,  as  quoted  in  "The  Potato:  Its 
Nuiritlve  Values,"  page  12,  Idaho  State  De- 
i);irtment  of  Agriculture,  searched  for  food 
(•  inblnatlons  that  caused  high  bulk  or  low 
hulk  in  the  intestines.  Foods  causing  the 
latgest    residues    were   found    to    be    fruits. 
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potatoes,  bread,  lard,  butter,  swlss  cheese, 
soft-boiled  eggs,  raw  egg  albumin,  milk,  and 
lactose.  The  largest  dry  residues  were  pro- 
duced by  raw-egg  albumin,  potato,  banana, 
lactose,  apple,  and  broth.  Raw  bananas, 
prunes,  and  baked  potatoes  gave  rise  to  bulk 
larger  than  the  original  meal. 

Von  Noorden  and  Salomon  in  "Handbuch 
der  Ernahrungslehre,"  Berlin,  1920,  also  as 
quoted  In  "The  Potato:  Its  Nutritive  Values," 
page  12,  report  that  in  Germany  potatDes  are 
used  for  laxative  purposes,  it  was  found 
that  the  attributes  of  potatoes  were  good 
for  reducing  or  eliminating  the  effects  of 
constipmion  and  putrefaction. 

As  pointed  out  on  page  13  of  the  Ixsoklet 
quoted.  "The  most  likely  constituent  present 
in  footls  possessing  the  above  dcscnb..»d  lax- 
ative ability  is  the  colloidal  material  pectin. 
It  is  known  to  be  digested  with  difficulty,  if 
at  all.  and  would  therefore  be  present  in  the 
Intestine  to  exert  its  water-holding  and  bulk 
producing  effects.  Fitch  (Dietotherapy :  vol. 
II.  "Nutrition  and  Diet  In  Health,"  p.  35) 
states  that  4  percent  of  the  dry  weight  of 
the  potato  Is  composed  of  pectic  bodies." 

While  the  Fitch  estimate  of  i>erceniage  of 
pcciK;  bodies  in  a  p.jtato  has  been  found  high, 
the  jTc.-ence  of  j',ectin  in  potatoes  has  re- 
peatedly been  confirmed  as  in  the  study  re- 
ported by  Potter  and  McComb,  "Carbohydrate 
C(  mijo^il.on  of  Potatoes — Pectin  Co:itent" 
(American  Potato  Journal,  vol.  34,  1957  pp 
342  34G). 

10.  Potatoes  are  of  great  nutritional  im- 
portance in  the  world  and  in  the  United 
Slates.  Wh.te  potatoes  are  the  large.it  and 
most  valuable  vegetable  crop  in  the  world. 
World  production  of  this  vegetable  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  table  food  plant.  Including 
any  cereal  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (as 
quoted  in  Information  Please  Almanac  of 
1959.  p.  259)  gives  world  production  of  pota- 
toes In  1957  as  281.976.000  metric  tons,  rice 
as  172,100.000  metric  tons.  In  the  United 
States  potato  production  is  outstripped  by 
wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  but  far  more  potatoes 
are  tised  for  human  food  than  either  corn  or 
oais.  Per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes  in 
the  United  States  (retail  weight  basis)  was 
96.7  pounds  in  1958,  according  to  preliminary 
figures  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Contrary  to  the  view  that  potatoes  are 
merely  starcli  and  water  (an  idea  expressed 
by  an  FTC  official)  potatoes  are  an  impor- 
tant source  of  nutrients  other  than  carbo- 
hydrates In  1956,  potatoes  supplied  17  6 
percent  of  the  US.  total  of  ascorbic  acid 
(Vitamin  C|.  (Data  calculated  from  Agri- 
culture Handbook  No.  62,  supplement  for 
1956  )  This  fijure  is  on  the  basis  of  aver- 
age con'.ribution  of  17  milligrams  per  100 
grams  edible  portion  of  fresh  uncooked 
potato,  a  figure  suitable  as  a  generality 
though  it  is  recognized  ascorbic  acid  content 
of  potatoes  varies  widely,  much  above  and 
below  this  figure. 

Potatoes  come  near  being  a  complete 
though  low  protein  food.  The  main  lack  is 
fat.  "It  was  reported  25  years  ago."  said 
C.  F.  Woodward  and  E.  A.  Talley  of  USDA 
Agricultural  Research  Administration  in 
American  Potato  Journal  of  September  1953, 
pages  205-12.  "that  human  adults  were  kept 
In  nitrogen  balance  (that  Is,  having  enough 
proteins  of  all  kinds)  and  In  good  health 
for  as  long  as  5  months  when  fed  diets  con- 
sisting solely  of  potatoes  and  a  small  amount 
of  fat  "  (See  Kon  and  Klein,  the  Value  of 
Whole  Potato  In  Human  Nutrition,  Journal 
of  Biochemistry,  1928,  22:   258-260.) 

USDA  points  out  in  Energy  Value  of  Foods, 
Agriculture  Handbook  No.  74.  page  37,  that 
while  potatoes  contain  little  protein  yet 
"several  observers  have  pointed  out  that 
subjects  have  remained  In  generally  good 
physical  condition  for  long  periods  on  diets 
in  which  potatoes  are  practically  the  sole 
source  of  protein." 

The  following  statement  on  composition  of 
the    potato    is    from    Albrlttons    Standard 


Values  In  Nutrition  and  Metabolism  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Research 
Council  and  should  put  to  rest  the  starch 
and  water  notion  mentioned  above:  Per  100 
grams  of  edible  portion  of  fresh  uncooked 
vegetable,  the  potato  provides  83  calories  of 
energy;  it  is  78  percent  water:  provider  pro- 
tein 2  grams,  fat  0.1  gram,  total  carbohy- 
drates 19  1  grams  average  with  range  of  18.7 
to  20.8  grams,  crude  fiber  0.4  gram,  ash  1 
gram,  calcium  11  milligrams  average  with 
range  of  8  to  14  milligrams,  chlorine  38  to 
79  milligrams,  cobalt  0.006  milligram,  copper 
0.14  to  0.17  mUlgram,  iodine  0.004  to  0.009 
milligram,  iron  0.7  milligram,  magnesium 
24  to  27  milligrams,  manganese  0.10  milli- 
gram, phosphorus  56  mllllcrams  average  with 
range  of  40  to  60  milligrams,  potassium  410 
to  568  milligrams,  sodium  0.8  milligram, 
sulfur  34  to  35  milligrams,  zinc  0.02  to  0.04 
milligram,  vitamin  A  as  beta-carotene  0.01 
milligram  (same  as  17  International  Units 
of  A),  ascorbic  acid  17  milligrams  (as  a  year 
around  average)  and  range  of  4  to  28  milli- 
grams, niacin  1.2  milligrams  average  with 
range  of  0.1  to  1.2  milligrams,  ribofiavin 
0.04  milligram  average  with  range  of  0.03  to 
0.12  milligram,  thiamine  0.11  milligram  aver- 
age With  range  of  0.05  to  0.17  milligram. 

The  protein  of  potatoes  contains  16  of  the 
18  amino  acldes  customarily  listed  and  in- 
cludes all  of  the  es£enii.il  amino  acids,  that 
is.  those  which  cannot  be  manufactured  in 
the  body.  (See  Amino  Acid  Content  of 
Foods,  Home  E.^onomics  Research  Report  No 
4,  USDA,  Dec.  1957,  p.  63. ) 

Because  of  its  Importance  In  the  diet,  the 
potato  has  been  much  studied  by  nutrition 
scientists.  A  good  deal  of  research  has  been 
done  on  the  ability  of  the  body  to  utilize 
potato  nutrients.  A  recent  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  report  (  Energy  Value  of  Foods. 
Agriculture  Handbook  No.  74,  published  in 
1955)  states  that  in  six  studies,  the  digesti- 
bility of  total  carbohydrates  of  potatoes 
ranged  from  92  percent  to  more  than  99  per- 
cent. Proteins  of  potatoes  were  found  to  be 
74  percent  digestible  on  the  average,  tiiougli 
this  figure  was  considered  low  and  tentative. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  that  "for 
9  months  one  subject  (deriving  virtually  all 
his  protein  from  potato)  maintained  a 
schedule  of  varying  activity  Including  3 
months  of  hard  labor,  without  any  appar- 
ent ill  effects,  according  to  four  examining 
physicians."  The  Iron  in  the  potato  is  93  to 
100  percent  available,  according  to  the  Idaho 
Department  of  Agriculture,  citing  work  by 
Peterson  and  Elvehjem.  Further,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  vitamin  thiamine  in  potatoes 
is  more  effective  in  the  human  body  than 
when  pure  thiamine  is  furnished  or  when 
brown  rice  or  lamb  Is  eaten.  (References: 
U.S.  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  74:  The  Po- 
tato— Its  Nutritive  Values,  Idaho  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Review  of  the  Nitrog- 
enous Constituents  of  the  Potato,  Wood- 
ward and  Talley  in  American  Potato  Journal, 
September  1953;  Physiological  Availability  of 
Thiamine  from  Potatoes  and  from  Brown 
Rice,  Warnick  and  others,  Journal  of  Nu- 
trition, May  1956.) 

The  potato  protein  has  been  found  In  many 
studies  to  be  of  high  biological  value.  For 
example,  dried  potato  protein  fed  to  pigs  in 
Germany  proved  equal  to  meat  and  bone 
meal.  The  potato  preparation  had  76.9  per- 
cent crude  protein.  Tests  showed  tliat  the 
biological  value  of  the  potato  protein  relative 
to  egg  protein  was  81.1  percent  and  relative 
to  milk  protein  was  83.2  percent.  (Refer- 
ence: Quantitative  Estimation  of  Amino 
Acids  In  Foodstuffs — Potato  Protein,  paper 
by  Kastell  In  Michrochlmlca  Acta,  1957, 
689-98,  Vienna,  Austria.) 

Starch,  the  principal  dry  component  of  the 
potato.  Is  readily  hydrolyzed  In  the  digestive 
tract.  A  study  at  the  University  of  Freiberg. 
Switzerland,  showed  that  potato  starch  was 
hydrollzed  more  rapidly  and  completely  than 
any  of  the  cereal  starches,  that  Is,    wheat, 
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corn,  rice,  barley,  rye,  and  oats.  The  hydro- 
lyzlng  tests  were  made  with  enz3mae  amylase. 
(Reference:  Comparative  Studies  on  Enzymlc 
Hydrolysis  of  Different  Star:!hes,  Annales 
Paedlatrlcl,  1953,  181.  1-16,  published  at 
Basle.  Switzerland.)  With  meals  containing 
potatoes,  as  much  as  75  percent  of  the  starch 
may  be  converted  into  maltose  by  salivary 
amylase  within  from  15  to  30  minutes.  Mal- 
tose l3  a  simpler  product  than  starch  and  Is 
readily  converted  by  an  enzyme  maltase  to 
glucose  which  can  be  used  by  the  body  In 
combination  with  various  other  chemicals. 
(Reference:  Physiology  of  Gastro-Intestlnal 
Tract,  Bollman  and  Wollaeger,  In  Modern 
Nutrition  In  Health  and  Disease,  p.  45. ) 

To  put  all  the  figures  about  composition 
of  the  potato  In  perspective,  100  grams  of 
baked  potato  Is  atout  one  medium  peeled 
potato  2 1^  Inches  in  diameter;  while  a  boiled 
potato  of  that  size  (peeled  before  cooking) 
Is  about  126  grams. 

Summing  up  general  views  of  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  potatoes  and  its  place  in  the 
diet,  the  following  quotations  from  authori- 
ties that  will  Immediately  be  recognized  as 
such  are  offered : 

Maynard  and  Nelson  in  Handbook  of  Nutri- 
tion, American  Medical  Association,  1951, 
page  628:  "Potatoes  are  primarily  an  energy 
food,  consisting  largely  of  starch.  Approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  total  calories  are 
In  tne  form  of  protein  of  good  biologic  value. 
The  poUto  Is  low  in  fiber  and  according  to 
various  investigators,  it  Is  highly  digestible 
(92  to  99  percent).  It  is  a  slgnlOcant  source 
of  iron,  in  that  one  medlum-Bized  potato  may 
provide  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  the  dally 
requirement.  As  harvested,  potatoes  contain 
12  to  35  mg.  of  ascorbic  acid  per  hundred 
grams  and  thus  provide  a  substantial  amount 
of  this  vitamin.  •  •  •  The  thiamine  content 
of  the  potato  ranges  from  95  to  165  micro- 
grams per  hundred  grams,  which  would  mean 
from  8  to  14  percent  of  the  adult  dally  re- 
quirement in  a  150  gram  serving  (approxi- 
mately the  average  dally  consumption)  if  it 
were  not  for  cooking  losses.  The  potato  does 
not  supply  a  slgniflcant  amount  of  ribo- 
flavin." 

Sherman  and  Lanford  In  Essentials  of  Nu- 
trition, page  324.  state:  "Potatoes  and  sweet- 
poutoes  are  not  such  'one-sided'  foods  as 
most  people  probably  suppose  them  to  be.  In 
the  average  of  the  presumably  representative 
American  family  dietaries  •  •  •  it  may  be 
seen  that  an  Investment  of  3  percent  of  the 
food  money  In  this  food  group  brought  a  re- 
turn of  5  percent  of  the  calories,  3  percent 
of  the  protein,  2  of  calcium.  7  of  the  Iron  6 
of  the  vitamin  A  value,  8  of  the  thiamine!  4 
of  the  riboflavin  and  13  percent  of  the  vita- 
min C.  Thus  the  Investment  In  this  food 
group  brought  a  return  which  was  not  only 
large  in  proportion  to  Us  cost  but  also  fairly 
well  distributed  over  the  different  main  fac- 
tors In  the  nutritive  value  of  the  diet." 

(NoTi. — Since  far  more  white  potatoes  are 
eaten  than  sweetpotatoes,  this  refers  prin- 
cipally to  the  contributions  of  white  pota- 
toes, except  for  vitamin  A.) 

Jensen.  Man's  Foods,  page  58 :  "We  have  not 
the  space  here  to  dwell  on  the  potato,  but 
the  common  potato  has  exerted  an  influence 
on  nutrition  and  history  ranking  In  impor- 
tance with  corn.  Old  World  food  economies 
were  changed  drastically  when  the  potato 
caught  on  as  a  staple  food.  The  potato  was 
considered  a  lowly  food  by  Europeans,  but 
It  was  rich  In  energy,  vitamins  and  minerals, 
as  the  robust  Irish,  Scandinavians  and  Ger- 
man folk  proved." 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  390:  "Potatoes  should  en- 
Joy  an  Important  place  In  the  diet  because 
they  are  good  sources  of  vitamins  B,  and  C 
and  of  iron.  Furthermore,  they  can  be  con- 
sidered a  very  economical  source  of  these 
nutrients  and  of  energy.  NutrlUonlats  are 
In  general  agreement  that  many  American 
diets  are  low  in  some  Important  nutrients 
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Including  those  of  which  potatoes  are  good 
sources.  For  this  reason,  the  general  use 
of  p>otatoes  is  to  be  reconunended  particu- 
larly because  of  their  low  cost." 

11.  In  conclusion:  It  would  appesir  from 
the  data  here  presented  that  some  of  the 
statements  on  the  Uncle  Ben's  Quick  Rice 
TV  commercial  have  evolved  from  an  adver- 
tising copywriter's  imagination  and  have  no 
basis  In  fact.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  the 
Commission  take  action  to  force  elimination 
of  all  reference  to  potatoes  In  the  rice  ad- 
vertising unless  the  references  are  made  to 
square  with  the  nutritional  facts. 
Respectfully, 

Alan  T.  Rains. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT 


The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
It  is  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Senators 
Magnttson,  Monroney,  Sm.athers,  Bart- 
LETT,  Engle,  Pastore,  and  by  myself. 
B:-fore  the  amendment  is  reported,  I  wish 
to  state  that  it  will  not  affect  the  funds 
to  be  spent  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  reduce 
the  total  amount  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  the  bill  from  $565  million  to  $465 
million,  by  making  it  a  4-year  program 
Instead  of  a  5-year  program.  Between 
now  and  the  time  the  authorization  ex- 
pires, if  the  amendment  shall  be  adopted, 
the  committee  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  another  survey  and  a  thorough 
study  to  determine  whether  the  fund.s 
authorized  are  adequate,  or  whether  they 
need  to  be  increased  or  decreased. 

The  amendment  does  not  save  any 
money  in  the  expenditures  contemplated 
to  be  authorized  for  the  first  4  years,  but 
it  does  provide  a  cutoff  date  of  4  years 
instead  of  5  years,  and  it  provides  $95 
million  a  year  for  domestic  allocations, 
and  $5  million  for  Alaska.  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  bill  as  introduced  and  reported 
provides  a  5-year  program.  The  amend- 
ment makes  it  a  4-year  program.  It 
would  authorize  only  $465  million,  in- 
stead of  $565  million.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  7. 
after  the  words  "June  30,  1962",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  word  "and";  and  on 
lines  7  and  8  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the 
words  "and  June  30, 1964." 

On  page  2,  line  24,  it  Is  proposed  to 
Insert,  after  the  words  "June  30.  1962", 
the  word  "and";  and  on  lines  24  and  25.' 
to  delete  the  words  "and  June  30,  1964.'' 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of 
some  Senators  who  did  not  hear  me, 
that  the  amendment  does  not  propose 
to  effect  any  reduction  in  the  amount  to 
be  authorized  for  the  next  4  yean,  but 
that  it  makes  the  program  a  4-'year 
program,  instead  of  a  5-year  program. 
If  the  amendment  shall  be  agreed  to! 
and  the  bill  as  amended  shall  be  passed 
without  any  further  amendments,  we 
will  authorize  a  total  of  $465  million 
instead  of  S565  million. 

We  hope  that  sometime  during  the 
next  4  years  we  will  be  able  to  review 
what  has  taken  place  and  make  further 
studies.  We  will  then  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  any  further  developments 
which  may  occur,  and  then  determine 
whether  we  wish  to  increase  the  program 
or  decrease  it,  or  leave  it  at  about  the 
same  level. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
not  affect  the  budget  for  the  next  year. 
It  would  not  affect  the  expenditures  for 
any  of  the  first  4  years,  but  it  would  con- 
fine the  authorization  to  4  years,  instead 
of  5  years,  thereby  reducing  the  amount 
propo.scd  to  be  authorized  from  $565  mil- 
lion to  $465  milhon. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.     I  wish  to  be  certain 
that  I  understand  exactly  what  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  said.    As 
I  undcr.stand.  his  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  budget,  because  it  would  not 
affect  the  budget  any  more  or  less  than 
the  present  committee  bill  would  affect 
it     Is  that  what  the  Senator  has  said? 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  under 
the  majority  leader's  amendment,  there 
still  would  be  $165  million  immediately 
available  for  fi.scal  1960.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There 
would  be  SI 00  million,  and  $65  million 
in  discretionary  funds,  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  or  may  not  use,  as  proposed  in 
the  bill.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  correct  in  his  interpretation  of 
my  amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  impre.ssion  that  the  amendment 
would  in  any  way  affect  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  spent  in  any  of  the  4 
years. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Has  the  amend- 
ment been  printed? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  it  has 
not  been  printed.  Under  it  we  would 
simply  have  a  4-year  program,  instead 
of  a  5-year  program.  The  amendment 
leaves  the  amount  per  annum  the  same, 
and  the  $65  million  in  discretionary 
funds  is  left  the  same.  I  understand 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  They 
are  the  coauthors  of  it.  If  we  could 
have  the  amendment  adopted,  we  could 
proceed  further  with  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian   that    the    committee    amendments 
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should  be  considered  first.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  may  first  consider  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
S-Miators.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve my  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  ask  one  question.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment being  added  to  the  bill,  but  would 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  in  any 
V.  ay  preclude  the  offering  of  a  substitute 
for  the  whole  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  it  would 
not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JOHN.^ON  of  Texas.     If  it  did,  I 
would  not  offer  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  not. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand from  the  leadership  on  the  Sen- 
ator's side  of  the  aisle  tiiat  there  are  a 
number  of  amendments  to  be  offered.  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  offered.  Then  we 
can  auree  on  a  time  limitation  for  tlieir 
consideration  which  will  be  fatisfactory 
to  all  Members  of  the  S.nate. 

Mr  COlTON.  The  amendment  docs 
not  preclude  the  cutting  of  any  spcciflc 
figure  in  the  bill.     Is  that  correct:' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No:  it 
merely  reduces  the  5  years  to  4  years. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  merely  wi5h  to 
say  that  if  we  had  had  the  t:me  to  do  it, 
we  probably  would  have  submitted  the 
amendment  as  a  committee  amendment. 
However,  time  precluded  us  from  doinc; 
it.  The  majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  t.ulxrommit- 
tee  and  I  have  discu.^sed  the  matter. 
What  the  ma.iority  leader  has  said  repre- 
sents our  understanding.  The  amend- 
ment merely  reduces  the  time  from  5  , 
years  to  4  year.s.  It  has  no  effect  on  the 
remaining  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  But  it  also 
reduces  the  amount  to  be  authorized 
from  $565  million  to  $4G5  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  By  virtue  of  limit- 
ing the  time. 

Mr.  JOHNfON  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Just  to  pinpoint  the 
record,  what  we  are  in  effect  asked  to  do 
by  unanimous  consent  is  to  modify  the 
committee  bill  so  far  as  the  time  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect ;  and  insofar  as  the  amount  proposed 
to  be  authorized  is  concerned. 

That  pinpoints  the  matter  by  taking 
$100  million  out  of  the  amount  proposed 
to  be  authorized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
first  conunittee  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  CinrF  Clerk.  On  page  2.  Une  16, 
after  the  word  "in",  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "the  Territories  cf." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
series  of  committee  amendments  being 
offered  were  adopted  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  approved  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
bring  the  bill  as  nearly  m  line  with  the 
proposals  of  the  administration  as  it  was 
possible  to  do,  in  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  Most  of  these 
amendments  are  technical  in  nature. 
They  deal  with  proixisils  made  by  the 
administration  and  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator.  After  studying  the 
testimonj',  we  felt  that  the  proposals 
were  good  and  that  their  adoption  would 
improve  the  bill. 

For  that  reasrn,  I  support,  and  I  be- 
lieve Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
.support,  the  committee  amendments 
now  in  the  bill.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Republican  members  of  the  committee 
w'.io  are  on  the  llcor.  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  !Mr.  Schoeppel]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hr-mp.'-hire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
if  th.it  i:-  nrt  the  case. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator 
pl?ase  refresh  my  mind  as  lo  the  Jimcnd- 
ments? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  committee 
amendments  were,  first,  to  strike  out  $75 
million  as  ll:e  amount  of  the  discretion- 
ary funds  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  there- 
of $o5  million,  because  we  found  that  $10 
m  Ihen  or  $11  million  will  have  been 
earned  over  of  funds  authorized  under 
tl;e  pre- :nt  law. 

Another  amendment  provides  for  the 
immcvhate  availability  of  the  discreticn- 
ary  fund  of  $65  million,  which  the  bill 
proposes.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  $55 
million  may  be  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment on  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  means, 
does  he  not,  that  the  funds  will  be  avail- 
able in  fiscal  1959,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  nrcessary  to  wait  until  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  1960? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  work  necessary  to  be  done 
immediately  on  certain  airports  for 
which  funds  are  not  available. 

Another  amendment  concerns  the  re- 
distribution of  funds.  This  was  included 
in  the  bill  by  the  committee  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator, so  that  instead  of  freezing 
State-allocated  funds  for  a  period  of  4 
years,  when  they  are  not  used  by  the 
States,  they  will  revert  to  the  discretion- 
ary fund  of  the  administrator  at  the  end 
of  2  years. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  amendment,  too, 
we  have  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Another  commit- 
tee amendment  was  not  one  which  was 
suggested  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. It  deals  with  interstate 
compacts  made  necessary  when  certain 
States  wish  to  build  or  operate  airports 
serving  cities  and  towns  which  may  lie 
within  the  boundaries  of  other  States. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  expects  to  have  that  amend- 


ment agreed  to.  I  think.  In  Justice  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  he 
should  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  suggested  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  so-called  Cotton  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  fine  amendment.  The 
committee  was  very  happy  to  include  it. 
I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  all  States. 

Another  amendment  is  merely  a  tech- 
nical amendment,  dealing  with  Alaska, 
and  bringing  Alaska  within  Uie  general 
definitions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, of  the  Federal  Aviaticn  Com.mis- 
sion.  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
fljor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  committee  amendments 
which  I  have  just  explained  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  consid- 
ered en  bloc  arc  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  16,  after  the  word  "In"', 
to  strike  out  "the  Tenittirles  oi",  on  pasre 
3.  line  5,  alter  the  word  "In",  to  strike  out 
•the  Territory  of  ";  In  line  8.  alter  the  word 
"Islands",  to  strike  out  "Wherever  this  Act 
refers  to  Alas-ka  as  a  Territory  it  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
the  words  'State'  and  'States',  Ri-  used  m 
this  Act,  shall  not  be  coi;Ft:ued  as  includii.g 
the  State  of  Alaska.";  in  line  18.  after  tl.e 
w.-ird  "of  ".  to  ftrike  out  "$7.">.OC0,O0O"  r^nd 
Insert  "$65,000,000";  In  line  122.  after  the  word 
"obligation",  to  strike  out  "beginning  July  1, 
1C.53,"  and  m.sert  "upon  the  enactment  of 
tliis  Ei:bsectU  n";  on  page  6.  Une  6,  after  the 
word  "Aviation",  to  strike  out  "At;enry  "  " 
and  Insert  "Agcnry".":  after  line  16.  to  Insert 
a  new  section,  af;  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  11C5(C)  ),  Is  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*'  'REDISTRIBUTION    OF    rVNDS 

"•(c)  Any  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
In  a  StAte  pursuant  to  subrocticn  (a)  of 
this  section  which  has  not  been  obligated  by 
grant  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fircal  year  immediately  folkiwintj  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  It  was  first  authorized  to  be 
obligated  shall  be  added  to  the  dl.'-cretionary 
fund  established  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.'  " 

On  page  6,  after  line  2.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sic.  9.  The  Federal  Airport  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, Is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows : 

"  'l>rrESSTATlE    COMPACTS 

"'Sec.  21.  The  consent  of  Congress  la 
hereby  given  to  each  of  the  several  States 
to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact,  not 
In  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
with  any  other  State  or  States  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  developing  or  oi>erating  airport  facili- 
ties. The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  thla 
section  Is  expressly  reserved.'  ** 
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After  line  11.  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

•Sec.  10.  Section  2(a)  (12)  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1101(a) 
( 12) ) ,  Is  further  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"  "(12)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act.   or  the  District  of  Columbia."  " 

And.  after  line  16.  to  Insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  11.  Section  7  and  section  10(c)  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C 
1106  and  1109(c)),  are  further  amended  by 
striking  out  'the  Territory  of  Alaska'  wher- 
ever the  phrase  appears  In  said  .sections  and 
by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Alaska'." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(a)  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1104(a)),  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  with  respect  to  projects  in  the  several 
States,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  obligated  by 
the  execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  Act  the  sum  of  $40,000  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1956. 
and  the  sum  of  $60,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1957,  June  30, 
1958,  and  June  30.  1959.  and  the  cum  of  $05  - 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  I960.  June  30.  1961,  June  30.  19G2. 
June  30,  1963,  and  June  30,  1964.  Each  sucli 
authorized  amount  shall  become  available  for 
obligation  beginning  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  it  is  authorized,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  available  until  so  obligated." 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.S.  1104(bj),  Is  fur-' 
ther  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)    For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  with   respect   to  projects  In   Alaska   and 
Hawaii,  and  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vlrpin 
Islands,    there    Is    hereby    authorized    to    be 
obligated  by  the  execution  of  grant  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  Act  the 
sum  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1956,  and  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1957 
June  30,  1958.  and  June  30,  1959,  and  the  sum' 
of  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,    1960,  June  30,   1961    June  30 
1962,  June  30,  1963,  and  June  30,  1964.    Each 
such  authorized  amount  shall  become  avail- 
able for  obligation  beginning  July  1  of  the 
fiscal   year  for   which   it  is   authorized,   and 
shall  continue  to  be  so  available  until  so  ob- 
ligated.    Of  each  of  the  amounts  authorized 
by  this  subsection.  45  per  centum   shall  be 
available  for  projects  In  Alaska,  25  per  cen- 
tum for  projects  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
20  per  centum  for  projects  in  Puert'o  rtica 
and  10  per  centum  for  projects  In  the  VirL'ui 
Islands. 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
as  amended  (49  U.S.S.  1104),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"discretionary  fund 
"(B)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  Admlnlstra- 
tor  Is  authorized  to  obligate  In  his  discretion 
the  sum  of  $65,000,000  which  shall  bo  avail- 
able to  pay  the  United  States  share  of  costs 
of  any  approved  project,  and  shall  be  admln- 
l.'-i  rated  as  a  separate  fund  without  regard  to 
ih.>  pro-lslons  of  section  6  of  this  Act.  This 
sum  shall  become  available  for  obligation 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
sh.ill  continue  to  be  available  until  so 
obJigated" 

t-Ec.  4.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C,  1104(c)).  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "and  (b)"  and 
ius'-rting  immediately  after  the  words  "sub- 
opctinns  (a)"  a  comma,  and  "(b)  and  (e)  of 
tii.s  section." 
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Sec.  5.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1112),  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)"  after  'Sec.  13"  and  by  adding  a 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 
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"costs  not  allowed 

"(b)  With  respect  to  amounts  obligated  af- 
ter June  30,  1959,  the  cost  of  acquisition  or 
construction  of  that  part  of  a  project  in- 
tended for  use  as  a  passenger  automobile 
parking  facility,  and  the  co.st  of  construction 
of  those  parts  of  passenger  or  freight  term- 
inal buildings  and  other  airport  administra- 
tive buildings  intended  for  u.se  as  bars, 
cocktail  lounges,  night  clubs,  theaters, 
private  clubs,  garages,  hotel  rooms.  c.>m- 
mcrcial  nJlkcs,  or  ^^amcrooms  or  sucli  other 
use  which  m  the  opinion  ul  the  Aclm;iu.Mra- 
tor.  is  not  essential  to  the  welfare  and  safity 
of  those  persons  using  airports  for  public 
aviation  purposes,  shall  nnt  be  an  allowable 
project  cost  under  this  Act  " 

Sec.  6.  Section  2(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1 101  (a)  (3|  ) . 
is  further  anu-iulcd  by  striking  out  "and"' 
before  "(B)"  and  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  following  "airix)rt  hazards"  a 
comma  and  the  following;  ""and  iC)  the 
periodic  seal  coating  of  flexible  airport  pave- 
ments and  the  filing  of  Joints  in  rigid  air- 
port pavements  at  airports  at  which  air  traf- 
fic is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  criteria  of 
the  Administrator  for  the  location  of  an  air- 
port traffic  control  tower  operated  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency." 

Sec.  7.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
as  amended  (48  U.S.C.  1103),  is  further 
amrnded  by  insertlnc;  "(a)"'  after  "Sec.  4" 
and  by  adding  a  subsection  to  read  iis  fol- 
lows : 

{"announcement  or  plans 
"(b)  n  sli0ll  be  the  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  make  public  by  January  1  of  each 
year  the  proposed  program  of  airport  develop- 
ment intencied  to  be  undertaken  during  the 
fiscal  year  next  ensuing." 

Sec.  8.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  as  amended  (49  US  C.  1105(C)),  Is  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"redistribution  or  funds 
"(C)  Any  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
In  a  State  pursuant  to  suhsection  (a)  of  this 
section  which  has  not  been  obligated  by 
grant  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  following  the  fiscal 
year  for  wlilch  It  was  first  authorized  to  be 
obligated  shall  be  added  to  the  discretionary 
fund  established  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  9.  The  Federal  Airport  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  read  as  follows: 


"INTER.STATE    COMPACTS 

"Sec.  21.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  here- 
by given  to  each  of  the  several  St.ites  to  enter 
Into  any  agreement  or  compact,  not  In  con- 
flict with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  with 
any  other  State  or  States  for  the  pvirpose  of 
developing  or  operating  airport  facilities. 
The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  sec- 
tion Is  expressly  reserved." 

Sec.  10.  Section  2(a)  (12)  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act.  as  amended  (49  US  C. 
1101(a)  (12).  la  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(12)  'State'  means  a  Stale  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  11.  Section  7  and  section  10(c)  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act.  as  amended  (49  US  C. 
1100  and  1109(c)).  are  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Territory  of  Alaska"  where- 
ever  the  phrase  appears  In  said  sections  and 
by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Alaska". 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  of  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from   Washington    [Mr. 


MacnusonI  is  the  chairman,  asks  the 
consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  bill 
S.  1,  which,  as  amended  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  minority 
loader  and  other  Senators  on  the  minor- 
ity side,  now  provides  a  5-year.  $100-mll- 
lion-a-year  extension  of  the  Pederal-ald- 
to-airport  grant  authorization  program 
and  a  $65  million  emergency  fund  to  help 
the  Nation  advance  into  the  jet  age.  We 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

A  careful  studv  over  a  long  period  of 
time  re.sulted  in  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate IS  considerin:^  today.  My  subcom- 
mittee held  4  days  of  hearings  in  April 
1958.  on  the  airport  situation;  and  after 
the  full  committee  reported  S.  3502,  an 
almost  Identical  bill,  in  the  85th  Con- 
gie.s.s,  the  Fenate  in  its  wisdom  passed 
the  bill  without  a  single  vote  being  cast 
a"-:ain.st  it  After  a  few  changes,  the 
Hou.se  passed  the  bill. 

The  Pre.sident,  who  witheld  his  signa- 
ture— thus,  for  all  practical  purposes,  ef- 
fecting a  pocket  veto— explained  that  he 
was  convinced  "that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  begin  an 
orderly  withdrawal  from  the  airport 
grant  program." 

S.  1  is  reali.'-tic.  It  was  studied  care- 
fully both  before  and  after  the  Presi- 
dent s  veto  of  last  September.  It  rep- 
resents a  policy  of  continued  support  for 
the  national  airport  system,  rather  than 
one  of  withdrawal.  That  is  the  principal 
iif.sue  which  is  before  the  Senate  today. 
I  know  of  no  member  of  the  committee, 
whether  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican, 
who  went  along  with  the  administration's 
prime  objective,  namely,  to  withdraw 
completely,  after  a  declining  advance  of 
funds,  and  to  turn  over  the  entire,  total 
responsibility  for  the  Federal  airport  sys- 
tem to  the  local  municipalities  and  the 
States. 

Some  30  or  40  witnesses  testified  and 
only  1.  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator, speaking  for  the  administration, 
testified  in  favor  of  a  withdrawal  pro- 
gram. Rather,  the  testimony  Is  quite 
voluminous  on  the  part  of  witnesses  who 
testified  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
Federal  aid  to  airports  on  a  50-50  match- 
ing basis. 

This  was  not  true  only  of  the  mayors, 
of  the  airport  operators,  and  of  the  air- 
lines. It  was  true  also  of  the  Airline 
Pilots  Association,  the  Aircraft  Owners 
and  Pilots  Association,  and  the  National 
Business  Aircraft  Association.  It  was 
true  of  all  the  other  witnesses,  including 
those  representing  labor  and  various 
civic  groups. 

The  principal  Issue  In  the  bill  Is 
whether  the  Federal  Qovernment  will 
follow  the  demand  of  the  administration 
by  withdrawing  Federal  airport  support 
over  a  period  of  a  few  years,  and  hand  to 
the  cities  and  towns  a  do-it-yourself 
kit  to  meet  the  ever-growing  problems 
and  the  ever-growing  traffic  of  the  avia- 
tion indu.stry. 

Contrary  to  some  misleading  Informa- 
tion which  has  been  reported,  the  bill  Is 
not  full  of  frills  and  never  has  been.  It 
specifically  excludes  funds  for  bars,  cock- 
tail lounges,  parking  lots,  shoppinir 
centers,  game  rooms,  and  the  like,  and 
gives  to  the  administrator  the  decision  as 
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to  whether  proposed  airport  facilities  are 
necessary  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
passengers. 

There  has  been  a  deliberate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  some  persons,  which  appar- 
ently has  emanated  directly  from  the 
White  House,  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  bill,  because  it  allows  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  the  construction  of  terminal 
buildings,  will  really  open  the  back  door 
to  the  construction  of  monumental  ter- 
minal buildings  with  all  their  extraneous 
conveniences,  to  be  built  partly  at  Fed- 
eral expense. 

Not  only  it  that  inaccurate;  it  also  goes 
directly  against  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  bill.  I  may  say  that,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  bill  1,  if  there  are  con- 
structed any  facilities  that  are  not  ap- 
propriately connected  with  the  conven- 
ience, safety,  health,  or  accommodation 
of  passengers  in  the  terminal  buildings, 
facilities  other  than  those  non-revenue- 
producing  services  which  must  be  pro- 
vided in  any  airport,  then  the  adminis- 
trator will  have  the  right  to  exclude  those 
facilities  from  the  list  of  those  for  which 
Federal  matching  funds  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  it  will  be  tiis  duty  to  see  that 
they  are  so  excluded. 

So  my  colleagues  need  have  no  fear 
that  through  this  bill  they  will  be  buying 
a  pig  in  a  poke,  or  that  they  will  be  open- 
ing up  any  avenue  suppwrting  frills,  fancy 
banquet  halls,  or  facilities  of  that  nature, 
which  might  be  built  in  these  terminals. 

The  bin  is  endorsed  not  only  by  all 
the  aviation  groups  in  the  country,  but 
also  by  organized  labor,  independent 
business  groups,  and  by  nonpartisan 
community  organizations  on  town,  city. 
and  State  levels.  The  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion approves  the  bill.  It  is  a  vast  organ- 
ization composed  of  those  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coun- 
try, in  the  Air  Force.  They  endorse  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  As  you  can  see, 
Mr.  President,  from  the  hearings,  they 
expressed  their  strong  feeling  that  the 
construction  of  these  civil  airports  will 
have  a  definite,  important  contribution 
to  make  to  our  military  stature,  as  well. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  an  arm 
of  the  Congress,  and  partly  an  arm  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, told  us  that  the  advent  of  the  jet 
and  other  high  speed  aircraft  brings  with 
it  the  need  for  an  expanded  airpwDrt  pro- 
gram, and  urged  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  Senate  bill  1  or 
other  appropriate  legislation.  The  only 
criticism  of  the  bill  came  from  the  of- 
ficial spokesmen  of  tlie  administration. 

Last  session,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
moved  forward  courageously  to  provide 
an  administrative  framework  for  safety 
in  the  skies:  today — a  year  late — we 
must  reenact  a  program  approved  In  this 
Chamber  last  session  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  which  will  contribute  to  air 
safety  on  the  ground  from  which  planes 
muot  take  off  and  to  which  they  must 
return.  It  will  profit  us  nothing  to 
spend  on  gearing  up  our  skyways  and 
to  stint  on  the  ground  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate our  booming  air  traffic,  to 
expedite  air  travel,  and  to  insure  the 
welfare  emd  safety  of  air  passengers. 

Today,  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to 
vote  to  have  the  Federal  Qovernment 


share  50-50  with  local  communities,  at 
an  Incretised  pace,  the  costs  of  prepar- 
ing the  Nation  for  an  air  age  which  offers 
infinite  possibilities  for  the  Nation's 
economy,  its  defense,  and  for  all  its 
people. 

Let  us,  in  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion, cease  to  regret  our  yesterdays;  let 
us  be  Americans,  and  tool  up  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  of  consider- 
able imjKtrtance  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure. The  States  and  the  mimicipalities 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
development  of  high  speed,  high  per- 
formance aircraft;  but  today  such  air- 
craft are  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  our 
great  transportation  system.  Part  of 
that  is  the  outgrowth  of  development 
work  done  by  the  military.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  participate  in 
this  program,  then  there  will  be  grave 
defects  in  our  national  airport  system, 
which  was  already  stretched  to  the  very 
limits  in  handling  the  traffic  which  was 
in  the  air  3  years  ago,  and  still  is  being 
stretched  to  the  limit  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
planes  of  that  type.  But  today  we  have 
more  new  planes,  and  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  lengthened  runways,  for 
parallel  runways  in  hub  airports,  and 
for  similar  improvements.  The  only  way 
more  traffic  can  be  squeezed  into  these 
facilities,  many  of  which  were  construct- 
ed 30  or  35  years  ago  to  accommodate 
the  old  DC-3's,  is  to  construct  the  mod- 
ern facilities  which  will  be  made  pos- 
sible by  this  measure.  This  is  why  I 
so  strongly  feel  that  there  is  a  Federal 
responsibility  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

A  program  adopted  about  1912  pro- 
vided for  joint  responsibility,  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  various  States,  for 
the  construction  of  the  Federal  highway 
system.  Thcit  program  was  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  growth  of 
our  country  and  its  communications  and 
its  transportation  system;  and  that  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment since  1912.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  improved,  when  we  added  the 
superhighway  system.  Let  me  point 
out  that  I  voted  for  that  bill.  That  pro- 
gram of  highway  construction  will,  when 
completed,  have  cost  us  approximately 
$33  billion.  But  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  today  the  Government,  in  con- 
nection with  construction  of  the  inter- 
state highway  system,  is  matching 
States  appropriations  on  the  basis  of  a 
90  percent  Federal  contribution  and  10 
percent  State  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  this  air- 
port bill,  we  arc  not  asking  for  $38  billion. 
We  are  not  asking  for  matching  funds 
on  the  basis  of  a  90-percent  Federal  con- 
tribution and  a  10-percent  State  con- 
tribution. Instead,  by  means  of  tliis  bill. 
we  are  asking  for  an  amount  equal  to 
1  Va  percent,  or  even  less  than  that,  of  the 
$38  billion  being  spent  under  the  high- 
way program.  We  are  asking  that  this 
amoimt  be  made  available  for  the  airport 
program,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  a  90- 
percent  contribution  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  10-percent  contribution 
by   the  States.    Instead,  we   ask   that 


the  matching  formula  remain  on  the 
basis  of  a  50-50  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  today,  aviation  is  carry- 
ing more  traffic  between  distant  points, 
on  long  hauls,  than  are  all  the  railroads 
of  our  country.  The  airlines  are  reach- 
ing out  to  serve  the  small  centers  to 
which  railroad  service  has  been  dis- 
continued. From  our  major  airports. 
American-flag  aircraft  takeoff  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  world.  Can  we  say  that 
the  facilities  at  such  airports  are  matters 
of  purely  local  responsibility,  when,  at 
most  of  the  airports,  almost  90  percent 
of  the  passengers — by  actual  count — are 
traveling  in  interstate  commerce?  Yet. 
Mr.  President,  those  who  favor  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  Federal  support  from 
this  program  would  say  that  an  airport 
is  solely  the  responsibility  of,  say,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  or  Williamsport,  Pa.,  or 
Tulsa,  Okla.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  must  accept  partial 
responsibility  for  this  program;  and  that 
is  what  Senate  bill  1  provide^. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all,  I  should 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  his  devotion 
and  industry  in  reporting  the  bill  in  the 
fashion  he  has.  Since  the  very  tragic 
accident  in  the  East  River  in  New  York 
this  past  week,  the  American  p)eople  have 
become  especially  conscious  of  the  safety 
of  our  airports,  both  in  takeoff  and  in 
landing.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  this  bill 
will  provide  in  any  way  for  safety  equip- 
ment to  avoid  such  accidents  or  make 
them  less  likely  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  The  bill  will,  but 
may  I  say  that  any  airline  pilot,  or  any- 
one who  flies  consistently,  will  confirm 
the  statement  that  70  to  80  percent  of 
accidents  to  aircraft  occur  within  the 
vicinity  of  a  landing  field.  The  critical 
point  in  flying  is  in  takeoff  and  landing. 

The  pending  bill  amends  and  extends 
the  act.  providing  funds  for  ninway 
lights,  approach  lights,  and  equipment 
of  that  kind,  when  the  funds  are 
matched  on  at  least  a  50-50  basis  by 
local  sources. 

This  morning,  on  the  Dave  Garroway 
program,  the  vice  president  of  the  alrhne 
pilots'  organization  was  interviewed  and 
asked  about  the  tragic  wTeck  which 
occurred  off  Rikers  Island,  near  La 
Guardia  Airport,  a  few  days  ago.  an  acci- 
dent which  cost  the  lives  of  so  many. 
He  analyzed  what  he  thought  were  the 
difficulties  and  the  problems  involved. 
Of  course,  he  reserved  his  final  opinion 
as  to  what  caused  the  accident. 

When  he  was  asked  what  he  thought 
could  be  done  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
accident  from  ever  happening  again,  he 
said,  "Write  your  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  Congress  and  ask  them  to 
pass  the  Federal  aid  to  airports  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  and  the  House." 
It  was  a  pilot  who  said  that  and,  of 
course,  the  airline  pilots  testified  at  our 
hearings  to  that  effect. 
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I  do  not  know  what  problems  the  pilot 
approaching   La   Guardia   Airport   had 
confronting  him  at  the  time  of  the  tragic 
accident.     He   was   approaching   under 
sleet,    ice.    and    rainy    conditions.      He 
broke  out  of  an  overcast  at  400  feet.    He 
had  less  than  a  minute  to  line  up  the 
airplane  with  the  runway.    He  was  com- 
ing in  on  the  dark  side  of  runway  22. 
That  means  the  lighting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  field  was  not  available  to  him, 
because  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
trator has  not  been  able  to  get  the  De- 
fense   Department    to    agree    to    allow 
approach  lights  to  be  put  in  the  channel 
approaching     that     runway.       If     such 
lights  had  been  in  operation,  the  pilot 
would  have  had  perfect  lighting  condi- 
tions, with  a  beacon  finger  pointing  him 
to  a  safe  landing. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pilot 
had  to  cope  with  conditions  which  in- 
cluded sleet  and  a  400-foot  overcast,  a 
plane  flying  at  300  miles  an  hour,  slow- 
ing to  a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour  for 
landing,  and  having  to  touch  down  on  a 
runway  length  of  4,900  feet.  Under  con- 
ditions of  that  kind,  a  pilot  is  bound  to 
be  under  nervous  tension.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  conditions 
when  a  pilot  knows  he  is  landing  on  a 
field  of  adequate  length  and  conditions 
when  he  knows  that  every  single  move- 
ment of  his  plane  coming  to  the  touch- 
down on  the  runway  must  be  timed  to 
the  split  second  and  to  the  exact  yard- 
age, or  he  will  overrun  his  field. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  fact  of  airplanes 
requiring  longer  runways  must  be  rec- 
ognized by  Federal  law.  and  there  must 
be  a  Federal  re.'jponsibility  for  providing 
longer  runways.  The  cities  are  required 
to  build  airports  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator's  instruc- 
tions. They  are  not  masters  of  runway 
lengths.  The  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator is  the  master.  But  the  city  has 
to  put  up  50  percent  of  the  money,  or 
more,  to  provide  for  that  kind  of  safety. 
It  seems  to  me  we  would  be  in  a  very 
peculiar  situation  if  we  allowed  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  require  an  airport  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  its  runways  and 
then  said.  "Here  is  a  do-it-yourself  kit. 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  further 
responsibility." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  the  pilots" 
association  ha.s  endorsed  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     It  has  not  only  en- 
dorsed it.  but  pilots  testified  quite  point- 
edly on  the  very  matter  we  are  di-scuss- 
in«  at  this  time,  the  need  for  approach 
lishts.    There  was  included  in  last  year's 
report  on  the  airport  bill  a  recommenda- 
tion which  we  felt  would  have  the  effect 
of  directing  the  Federal  agency  to  make 
the    necessary    expenditures    whenever 
theie  was  found  to  be  any  reluctance  or 
unusual  local  delay  in  acquiring  ease- 
ments or  other  rights  for  the  construc- 
tion of   approach   hghts.     We  thought 
the  agency  should   itself  acquire   these 
ri  ;hts  and  charge  the  cost  to  the  air- 
port.   We  tried  to  break  that  bottleneck. 
Mr.  President,  since  it  is  so  important, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  part 
of  the  report  on  last  year's  bill,  S.  3502, 
recommending  the  immediate  acquisition 
of  high  intensity  lighting  facilities  which 
make  aircraft  approaches  so  much  safer. 
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be  Included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  also  ask  that  when  other  additions  to 
the  report  on  S.  1  are  completed,  that 
this  material  be  included  as  a  section  of 
the  report.  It  was  inadvertently  left  out 
of  the  report. 

Mr.      COTTON.     Mr.      President,     of 
course  we  want  to  have  that  informa- 
tion in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  most  highly  the  di.stin- 
guishfed  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
work  in  this  field.     However,  in   jrder 
that  the  Record  may  be  clear,  and  be- 
fore agreeing  to  the  insertion  of  the  in- 
formation,   in   view   of   what   hao   been 
said   in   the  colloquy  which  has  taken 
place  on  the  floor.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the    Senator    from    Oklahoma — and    I 
know  he  will  correct  me  if  he  has  con- 
trary authentic  information— if  the  in- 
formation   from    the    Federal    Aviation 
Agency    states    that    at    the   LaGuardia 
Airport,  where  the  most  unfortunate  and 
lamentable  accident  recently  happened, 
the  extended   lighting   facilities,   which 
the   Senator   from  Oklahoma  has   ju.st 
described  .so  well  and  so  accurately,  have 
been  on  order,  have  been  ready  to   be 
provided    oui   of    appropriations   which 
have  nothing:  to  do  with  aid  to  airports, 
but  out   of   appropriations   for   general 
navigation  aids.     The  only  reason  why 
the  lights   v>ere   not  operating   on   the 
night  the   accident   took   place   is   that 
New  York  City  has  not  been  able  >o  ar- 
ran!,'e  permi.>-sion  for  and  ^et  authority 
to  extend  the  lights  into  the  channel  be- 
cause of  po.<=.sible  interference  with  navi- 
gation.     It   was   that   technical   matter 
which   was   holding  up   installation.      If 
that  statement  is  incorrect.  I  want  to 
know  it. 

I  also  wish  to  know  if  the  Senator  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  money  in  the  aid-to-airport 
pro'^ram  had  any  bearing  on  the  acci- 
dent which  took  place  in  New  York.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  matter  em- 
phasizes .'omcthing  else  very  definitely. 
It  empha.sizes  the  respon.sibility  of  the 
Federal  Goveinnirnt  to  pour  money  -nlo 
such  aids,  if  necessary,  and  let  nothing 
interfere  with  navigational  aids,  which 
is  another  field,  and  involves  another  ap- 
propriation, and  which  we  all  ardently 
support  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Before  inserting  the  material  in  the 
Record,  will  the  Senator  indicate  his  un- 
derstanding on  the  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain that.  We  are  in  agreement  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  installing  approach 
lights  at  I  -«.  Guardia.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  clearing  tlie  right-of-way  for  the 
lights  to  rest  in  the  channel  of  the  river. 
I  mentioned  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  agencies  holding  up 
the  installation  of  naviRational  lights  in 
the  channel.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  these  lights  are  important. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  the  real 
difficulty,  with  which  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  matter  of  the  entire  effi- 
ciency of  the  airport,  including  the 
length  of  the  runway  and  the  lights. 
The  real  trouble  in  that  instance  was 
that  when  the  airport  was  built  the  City 
of  New  York  Port  Authority  did  not  have 


enough  money,  or  did  not  think  It  had 
enough  money,  to  make  the  runway 
adequate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. However,  there  are  two  4.900-foot 
runways.  Thpse  runways  are  absolutely 
inadequate  for  anything  other  than  the 
DC-3S  or  DC-4S. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  like  having  a 
1920  garace  for  modern  cars. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  on  hot  days  In  get- 
ting the  DC-6s  off  the  ground  at  La 
Guardia.  Flights  have  been  canceled 
when  the  temperature  was  high  because 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  DC-6'8  off 
the  runway. 

Mr.    President,    one    of    the    greatest 
hazards  to  any  airline,  as  any  airline  pilot 
or  private  pilot  will  be  glad  to  state,  is 
bringing  the  plane  down  on  a  runway 
which  is  too  short  to  take  care  of  the 
plane.     When  planes  come  in  through 
fog.  sleet,  and  darkness,  to  land  on  a 
4.900-foot  runway,  whether  it  be  at  La 
Guardia.  or  Manchester.  N.H.,  or  any 
other  place,  it  is  dangerous,  and  the  pilot 
is  going  to  be  very  nervous.    The  chances 
for  error  are  multiplied  manyfold  as  the 
runway  shrinks,  due  to  lack  of  visibility. 
All  of  this  increases  the  margin  for  error 
Mr.   COTTON.     Mr.   President.   I   am 
sure  we  all  agree  on  objectives,  and  that 
the  Senator  recalls  our  discussion  in  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  that  the  Senator  agrees  it  is 
vitally    necessary    that   the    runways   of 
this  country  be  of  .sufficient  length  to 
insure  safety.     It  will  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  of  the  pre-^cnt  administration,  to  see 
to  it   that  aid   is  furnished   to  provide 
safety.     The  only  question  is  the  extent 
of  the  aid  to  be  provided  in  the  bill. 

Before  a?;reeinK  that  the  Senator  may 
in.sert  in  the  Record  the  item  to  which 
he  has  referred.  I  .-.hould  like  to  make  a 
comment.  It  has  been  specifically  re- 
ported that  the  recent  unfortunate  acci- 
dent was  cau.sed  by  the  lack  of  a  par- 
ticular li!yh:ing  facility.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  himself  has  given  infor- 
mation on  that  point  to  the  Senate  very 
clearly,  yet  it  has  not  been  indicated 
that  there  has  been  any  denial  of  an 
extension  of  the  length  of  the  runway. 
There  should  not  be  an  effort  to  write 
into  the  Re-ord  early  in  the  debate  some 
hiu'hly  prejudicial  information  from  a 
perfectly  sincere  pilot  who  said,  in  effect. 
"Write  your  Con:,'rcssman  to  indicate 
tliat  .somethinK  the  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  do.  or  is  takin-.;  time  to  consider 
doing,  should  be  done.  " 

With  reuard  to  the  particular  accident 
under  discu.ssion.  I  think  that  is  an  ap- 
peal to  the  emotions,  rather  than  an 
appeal  to  reason,  and  it  should  not  be 
permitted. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  insertion. 
Mr.   SCHOEPPEL  and   Mr.    MAGNU- 
SON addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senators  do 
not  mind,  I  should  like  to  answer  my 
distinguished  friend. 

Certainly  I  had  no  intention  to  indi- 
cate there  was  one  single  reason  for  the 
accident.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  that, 
because  I  do  not  know  all  the  facts. 
What  I  said  was  that  the  lack  of  a  high 
inL.^nsity  approach  lighting  system  was 
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one  of  the  factors  Involved,  and  in  the 
case  of  that  type  of  item  the  Federal 
Government  does  pay  for  the  entire  cost 
of  purchase,  and  the  Installation. 

There  Is  another  thought  I  should  like 
to  put  into  the  Rkcokd.  because  it  bears 
on  the  recent  accident,  and  the  making 
of  any  runway  safer.  The  only  contri- 
bution which  is  requested  from  local  au- 
thorities In  this  regard  is  for  purchase 
of  the  land  or  property  interest  therein. 
The  committee  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  hearing  testimony  as  to  the 
essentiality  of  a  unifonn  pattern  of  ap- 
proach lights  and  the  installation  of  such 
lightG  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It 
was  urgently  suggestctl  that  local  au- 
thorities make  every  effort  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Agency  in  having  the 
lights  installed.  In  tliose  instances  in 
which  the  air  safety  required  the  instal- 
lation by  local  authorities,  when  the  lo- 
cal authorities  did  not  coop>erate  in 
making  a  proper  lighting  system  avail- 
able, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admmistra- 
tion.  it  was  felt,  would  be  justified  in 
acquiring  such  necesstiry  land  and  in- 
sisting that  the  cost  thereof  be  applied 
against  future  allocations  for  airport  de- 
velopment at  that  particular  airport.  In 
other  words,  the  committee  suggested  to 
the  local  authorities,  on  the  question  of 
approach  lighting,  that  you  do  it,  or  we 
will. 

There  are  many  airports,  such  as 
Chicago  Midway,  where  the  approach 
lighting  is  a  matter  of  beer-joint  signs 
and  other  neon  lights,  such  as  those 
running  up  and  down  Cicero  Avenue,  in- 
stead of  beacons  alined  in  a  scientific 
and  uniform  pattern.  If  a  pilot  has  to 
adjust  his  landing  at  every  airport  to  a 
different  style  and  a  different  type  of 
approach  lightmg.  we  will  have  many 
more  accidents. 

Certainly  that  was  a  contributing  fac- 
tor in  the  accident  at  New  York  a  few 
days  ago.  The  inadequacy  of  approach 
lighting  must  have  been  a  contributing 
factor. 

The  length  of  the  nmway  is  always  an 
important  factor,  no  matter  what  the 
weather.  The  worse  the  weather,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  factor.  The 
higher  the  performance  of  the  aircraft, 
the  higher  the  danger  factor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  able  Senator 
in  his  speech  has  constantly  referred  to 
the  cities  making  application.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Record  show  that  the 
bill  also  provides  that  a  county  or  a  port 
authority  may  make  application.  In 
many  cases  these  items  for  the  big  air- 
ports are  handled  by  Uiem.  It  is  clear 
in  the  bill  that  the  application  may 
come  from  any  duly  constituted  local 
division  of  government. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  that 
Is  a  very  important  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  State  may  also 
apply.  In  some  places  there  are  State 
authorities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  some  places  the 
counties  have  controL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  also  put  in  the 
provision  regarding  Interstate  compacts. 


We  think  the  idea  of  regional  airports 
should  be  encouraged.  On  page  27  of 
the  report  It  Is  stated: 

EnCCOIAOINC   RXOIONAL   AnPOKTS 

The  committee  haa  noted  with  satisfaction 
various  examples  of  airport  development  on 
an  intercounty  or  regional  basis  whereby  one 
field  is  used  to  serve  the  aviation  needs  of 
several  communities.  As  examples  of  such 
cooperative  planning.  Mr.  Coffee,  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  OfflclalE.  cited 
the  Mercer  County  (NJ.)  Airport  which 
serves  13  municipalities,  and  the  nearby  Al- 
lentown-Bethlehem-Easton  Airport  In  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  should  be  more  than  obvious  that  re- 
gional airport  requirements  can  most  often 
be  met  more  efficiently  and  economically 
through  1  large,  modem  field  than  by 
having  3  or  4  or  10  smaller,  rundown 
terminals  serving  separate  municipalities, 
each  with  a  relatively  small  tax  base  upon 
which  to  rely.  In  many  Instances,  this  com- 
bining of  resources  has  made  It  possible  for 
small  communities  to  obtain  local  feeder- 
transport  service  where,  separately,  they 
would  have  been  completely  unable  to  sup- 
port a  field  which  would  accommodate 
passenger  transport  aircraft.  We  believe 
that  more  should  be  done  to  encourage  such 
cooperative  efforts,  end  that  the  Agency 
should  take  positive  action  toward  stimu- 
lating local  officials  to  adopt  this  type  of 
forward-looking  planning.  For  example. 
Agency  representatives  might  be  sent  to  ad- 
dress local  civic  and  business  groups  on  the 
desirability  of  regional  alrp>ort  planning  and 
to  assist,  when  appropriate.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  plans. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  more  question.  I  have 
been  reading,  as  all  Senators  have,  that 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration  is 
one  of  the  so-called  money  spending  bills. 
It  does  cost  money  to  build  airports,  and 
in  some  cases  the  Federal  responsibility 
is  greater  than  in  other  cases.  I  think 
we  have  arrived  at  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution,  or  at  least  an  equitable  goal 
for  Federal  responsibility. 

The  bill  is  also  going  to  save  us  a  little 
money,  is  it  not?  Would  not  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  save  us  money  in  case 
of  a  national  emergency  or  in  case  of  a 
need  for  national  defense?  The  big, 
modem,  efficient  airports  aroimd  the 
country  are  an  tisset.  If  we  did  not  have 
them  we  would  have  to  spend  perhaps 
twice  as  much  as  the  bill  provides  simply 
to  take  care  of  the  military  aircraft,  and 
commercial  aircraft  on  military  missions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  supply  our  forces  overseas 
unless  we  had  the  major  airports,  both 
interior  and  coastal,  to  serve  as  jumping- 
off  places. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  airports  are 
not  efficient  we  will  be  faced  with  de- 
mands for  greater  appropriations  for  the 
big  jets. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Many  of  our  air- 
ports would  not  be  usable. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  for  the  B-52's 
someplace  else.  There  has  to  be  a  pro- 
vision of  airports. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  257  of  our  principal  airports  are 
today  used  by  military  aircraft,  and  these 
aircraft  use  them  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree. 

I  also  point  out,  in  connection  with 
the  Federal  investment  in  these  facili- 
ties, that  while  all  other  aircraft  pay  a 


landing  fee,  the  Federal  Government, 
unless  it  is  a  constant  user  of  the  serv- 
ice, enjoys  free  landing  privileges. 

During  World  War  n  there  were  even 
more  than  257  civilian  airports  that 
were  practically  completely  taken  over 
by  the  military  for  training  operations. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  expect  an 
obsolete  airport  system  to  be  at  all  use- 
ful with  the  present  type  of  military  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  make  one 
further  observation.  The  more  efficient 
the  airpwrt  is  in  every  respect,  including 
landing  and  unloading — and  we  hope 
this  bill  will  provide  such  facilities — the 
better  it  can  handle  any  commodity  it 
is  designed  to  handle. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Post 
Office  deficit.  I  made  a  quick  calcula- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  save 
$10  or  $15  million  a  year  by  making  air- 
ports efficient  to  handle  70  percent  of 
our  mail,  whereas  now  many  of  them 
are  anything  but  efficient  because  of 
local  restrictions. 

I  think  the  Post  Office  Department 
might  save  even  more.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  98  percent  of  the  mail 
will  be  transported  by  truck  or  air,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Improve- 
ment of  existing  airports  would  save  the 
Post  Office  Departxaent  a  greet  deal  of 
money  and  enable  it  to  handle  the  mail 
more  efficiently.  The  terminal  facilities 
at  most  airports  are  so  inefficient  that 
different  buildings  must  be  used,  and 
the  mail  must  be  handled  three  or  four 
times.  I  believe  that  improvement  of 
such  facilities  would  save  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  am  glad  he  men- 
tioned that  point.  Terminal  facilities 
at  some  airports  are  so  inadequate  that 
the  mail  must  be  taken  to  town,  a  dis- 
tance of  5  or  10  miles,  to  the  central 
post  office,  to  be  resorted  and  redis- 
patched  and  sent  back  to  the  airport 
to  be  transported  by  air.  The  Senator 
has  touched  upon  a  very  important 
point;  namely,  that  of  speeding  up  the 
mail  and  saving  money.  Adequate  facil- 
ities are  not  available  at  most  of  our 
airports,  because  the  terminals  are  so 
crowded. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  who  has  been  so  much 
interested  in  aviation,  and  in  drafting 
a  bill  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Coming  to  the 
question  before  the  Senate,  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma, he  has  done  a  magnificent  job. 
Reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  should  Uke  to  make  some 
observations  and  ask  a  few  questions. 

I  appreciate  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  what  he  has 
brought  out  with  respect  to  the  unfortu- 
nate accident  at  New  York. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  a  televi- 
sion program  this  morning,  wherein  a 
very  distinguished — and  I  am  sure  sm- 
cere — ^representative  of  the  Pilots'  As- 
sociation made  some  reference  to  getting 
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in  contact  with  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives on  this  subject.  Unfortunately  I 
did  not  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
that  program.  Another  assignment  this 
morning  prevented  me  from  doing  so. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
if.  in  that  program,  it  was  brought  out 
that,  according  to  the  press  reports — 
and  I  know  not  whether  they  are  correct 
or  not— one  of  the  survivors  made  a 
statement — and  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  reported  correctly  or  not;  I  am 
assxmiing  it  was — in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  difficulty  was  experienced  with 
the  altimeter  installed  in  that  type  of 
plane. 

In  that  program   reference  was  also 
made  to  pilot  failures  in  estimating  dis- 
tances when  coming  in  for  a  landinp  over 
water.    I  wonder  if  that  was  pointed  out. 
I  know  that  the  agency  investigating 
this     accident     will     be     efficient     and 
thorough.     We  ouRht  to  have  the  mi- 
nutest details,  because  lives  were  lost.    I 
rather  suspect  that  when  we  get  the  full 
facts  we  may  find  that  certain  changes 
will  have  to  be  made  in  this  tj'pe  of  air- 
craft, to  enable  experienced  pilots  better 
to  calculate  and  adjust  their  positions 
within  a  fraction  of  a  minute  or  a  few 
seconds,  to  meet  an  emergency  situation. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  agree.    I  refuse  to 
speculate  on  the  cause.     When  I  stood 
here  with  the  fine  support  of  the  distin- 
guished    ranking     Republican    on     the 
committee,    to    urge    the    creation    of 
the     Federal      Aviation     Agency,      we 
talked  about  the  subject  of  money  for 
experimentation  to  enable  us  to  achieve 
positive  air  control  for  zero-zero  land- 
ings, which  would  be  almost  automatic. 
However,  that  is  for  the  future.    Today 
we  must  make  do  with  what  we  have  in 
the  way  of  navigational  aids.     Unfor- 
tunately all  such  aids  were  not  available 
for  the  approach  landing  in  the  case  re- 
ferred  to.     The   altimeter   might    have 
been  wrong.     But  if  the  lighting  system 
had  been  in  operation  the  pilot  might 
have  gotten  in. 

Finally,  when  we  sum  it  all  up — the  lit- 
tle black  box,  radar,  radio  beacons,  and 
so  forth — the  ultimate  object  of  a  pilot 
Is  to  get  the  three  wheels  down  on  terra 
firma.  Airports  must  be  extended. 
Elverything  we  are  spending  is  designed 
to  bring  the  plane  into  a  safe  land  har- 
bor. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator,  but  I  would  not  want 
to  leave  the  Record  open  to  the  interpre- 
tation by  millions  of  people  who  might 
have  been  listening,  that  the  Congress 
or  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  re- 
miss in  fulfilling  some  responsibility  that 
could  have  prevented  the  accident.  It 
has  been  brought  out  here  that  every 
safeguard  has  been  urged,  and  every  ap- 
plication has  been  considered  from  the 
safety  standpoint,  all  to  the  end  of  mak- 
ing travel  by  air  safer,  more  practical, 
and  more  expeditious. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  I  did  not  have  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  the  program  to 
which  the  Senator  refers,  because  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  were  quite  busy  in 
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the  Senate  until  a  late  hour  last  night, 
and  I  do  not  get  up  very  early  after  a  late 
session  of  the  Senate.  Those  who  saw 
the  program  tell  me  that  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  Federal  Agency  was 
blamed,  but  that  it  was  emphasized  that 
greater  safety  should  be  provided  in  the 
future  by  more  adequate  landing  fields 
and  airports  than  we  havet  today. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  could  not  agree 
more  thorouj:hly  with  the  Senator.  I 
would  not  have  interrupted  him  had  I 
not  thought  .some  of  these  points  should 
be  emphasized  and  kept  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  insertion  in 
the  Record  of  the  material  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  ihe  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  beinir  no  ojjection.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  zo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Excerpt  from  Rcpt    No.  1556.  85th  Cong  .  2d 
sess  I 

Uniform  Approach  Light  St-stem 
DTirlng  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  at- 
tention of  the  rommlttee  wa.s  Invited  to  the 
desirability  of  uchleving  a  uniform  approach 
light  sy.^tem,  comparable  to  that  In  operation 
at   the  Newark   Airport,  at   all    principal   air- 
ports throughout  the  country.     These  lights 
are  located  off  the  ends  of  runways,  and  while 
not  directly  co:inected  with  airport  projects 
covered  by  the  Airport  Act,  nevertheless  con- 
stitute   an    imoortant    safety    factor    which 
should  be  adopted  In  as  many  locations  as 
feasible.     Following   the   hearings   the   com- 
mittee   was    Inlormally    advised    that    under 
present  clrcum.stances  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Admlnlstfatlon    pays    for    the    full    cost    of 
equipment  utilized  in  the  approach  light  sys- 
tem.    This  Federal  agency  also  pays  for  nec- 
essary construction  as  well  as  for  site  prepa- 
ration.    The  only  contribution  requested  of 
local    authorities    Is    either    the    land    or    a 
property  Interest  therein.    Because  the  com- 
mittee    was     particulajly     Impressed     with 
testimony  as  to  the  essentiality  of  a  uniform 
pattern  of  approach  lights  and  their  installa- 
tion   at    the    earliest    possible    time.    It    Is 
urgently    suggested     that     local     authorities 
make  every  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral agency  in  having  them  Installed.     In  in- 
stances  where   air   safety   requires   their    In- 
stallation,   but    where    local    authorities    do 
not  cooperate  In  making  the  land  available, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  would 
be  justified  in  acquiring  such  land  and  with- 
holding the  cost  thereof  from  future  alloca- 
tions for  airport  development  at  such  airport. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  pilots  are  the 
ones  facing  all  these  problems  in  the  air 
Capt.  J.  D.  Smith,  of  the  Airline  Pilots 
Association,  who  is  an  expert  on  aviation 
safety,  appeared  before  our  committee. 
He  had  previously  testified.  In  the 
hearings  last  year,  he  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  better  approach-landing 
facilities.    He  said : 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  our  present 
airports  •  •  •  still  are  Incapable  of  meeting 
even  our  present  needs  efficiently  and 
safely  •   •   •. 

Three  years  ago  we  gave  a  paper  in  Boston 
which.  In  effect,  said  that,  operationally 
speaking,  we  do  not  have  a  good  airport  in 
the  United  States 

In  summation,  we  urge  that  the  moderni- 
zation   of    our    airports    be    elevated    to    Ua 


proper  position  with  respect  to  the  total 
aviation  facilities  pre  b:em.  In  view  of  the 
time  required  to  develop  plans  and  efflclently 
improve  our  airports.  It  la  believed  that  the 
urKency  of  this  matter  cannot  be  overstated. 
Consequently,  we  urge  Immediate  favorable 
consideration  of  the  legislation  proposed. 

Captain  Smith's  statement  is  found  on 
pages  321  to  325  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  listened  to  the  very 
able  and  interesting  evidence  of  Captain 
Smith.  I  have  l>een  impressed  in  the 
pa.<t  few  minutes— as  I  am  always  im- 
prcs>ed— by  the  gra.sp  which  the  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  of 
this  subject. 

None  of  us  wishes  to  speculate.  It 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
past  few  minutes  that  the  importance 
of  navi^iational  safeguards,  including 
runways  and  other  facilities,  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  ha^  said,  the  object  is  to  get 
the  three  wheels  down  on  an  adequate 
runway. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  be  able  to 
walk  away  from  the  airplane. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Yes.     CapUin  Smith 
said   that  we  should  use  the  proposed 
appropriation     for     navigational     safe- 
guards, runways,  and  so  forth,  and  that 
the  last  use  should  be  for  terminals.     If 
we  had  had  a  marble  palace  as  a  ter- 
minal  building  in  New  York,  it  would 
not  have  prevented  the  unfortunate  ac- 
cident   which    occurred    there    recently. 
The  Senator  has  very  ably  brought  out 
that  point.     We  wish  to  make  sure  not 
only  that  enough  dollars  are  provided. 
but  that  they  are  directed  to  the  vital 
proRram  of  safety  first. 
I  know  the  Senator  agrees  with  that. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  agree  with  that. 
That  is  why  we  have  $65  million  in  dis- 
cretionary funds  in  the  bill  for  the  use 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator 
when  a  project  cannot   be  covered  by 
money  specifically  allocated  to  the  State. 
In  that  case  he  would  have  discretionary 
power  to  spend  the  money  wherever  it 
was  most  needed.    That  is  all  in  the  way 
of  advancing  a  safety  program.    We  do 
not  want  to  wait  for  another  year  to  do 
this.    We  want  to  have  funds  available 
with  which  to  eliminate  deathtraps. 

I  should  like  to  ask  unaramous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  certain  excerpts  and 
tables  from  the  report  accompanying 
S.  1.  I  do  this  in  order  to  conserve  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  I  commend  the  in- 
formation to  the  reading  of  all  Senators, 
because  it  is  very  carefully  documented 
with  statistical  data  as  to  each  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Purpose  or  the  Bill 
The  Federal  Airport  Act,  which  authorizes 
the  obligation  of  $63  million  annually  on  a 
matching    fund    basis    expires    at    the    close 
of  the  present  fiscal  year.  June  30.  1959. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  (1)  to  extend 
the  act  through  fiscal  year  1964  at  an  In- 
crea-sed  level  of  $100  million  annually;  (2)  to 
provide  a  separate,  special  fund  of  $66  mil- 
lion for  Immediate  discretionary  allocation 
on  a  matching  fund  basis,  effective  on  the 
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enactment  of  this  bill;  (3  i  to  eliminate  park- 
ing lots,  restaurants,  bars,  cocktail  lounges, 
aiid  other  concession  areas  In  terminal  bulld- 
ii-.-s  from  eligibility  for  Federal  matching 

funds  under  the  provisions  of  the  act;  (4)  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  on  a  matching 
Mind  basis  to  certain  small  airports  for  the 
^c.lIlng  and  fllUng  of  Joints  on  runway  pave- 
111'  n's;  (5)  to  require  publication  by  January 
1  each  year  of  the  proposed  program  of  alr- 
jvTt  development  for  the  next  fiscal  year; 
iCi  to  provide  for  the  advance  consent  of 
the  Con^;ress  to  compacts  between  the  States 
lor  the  purpose  of  developing  and  operating 
airport  facilities;  (7)  to  provide  that  Federal 
lund.s  allocated  to  a  Stale  under  the  appor- 
tioi;n-.ent  formula  which  are  unused  for  2 
fiscal  years  shall  become  available  for  dis- 
cretionary allocation  by  the  Administrator. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    JURISDICTION 

When  the  Federal  Alrjxjrt  Act  was  orig- 
ln;i:iy  enacted  and  appro.ed  In  1946  (Public 
LiiW  377,  79th  Cong..  60  Slat.  170).  Its 
administration  was  entrusted  to  the  Secre- 
tiiry  of  Commerce  Its  f.taled  purpose  was 
"to  bring  Bl.X)ut.  In  conformity  with  the  na- 
tional airport  plan  prepared  and  from  time 
to  time  revised  as  provided  in  this  act,  the 
e.^tablishment  of  a  nation-wide  system  of 
public  airports  adequate  '.o  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  civil  aeronautics." 

In  1958.  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  *,he  Congress  trans- 
f«rrcd  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Scc- 
rct.iry  of  Commerce  as  to  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  newly  created  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  which  came  Into  being  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959.  Accordingly,  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  airport  development  will  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

coMMrrm:  Acnow 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  conducted 
hearings  on  the  bill  together  with  the  ad- 
ministration's bUl  (S.  674)  on  January  22. 
23.  and  26.  The  committee  received  testi- 
mony from — 

Senator  John  Sparkman,  of  Alabama. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch.  of  Texas. 

Senator  Jennings  Rancolph.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia 

Senator   E.   L.    Bartlett.  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byr3  of  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruenu«g,  of  Alaska. 

Congressman  Ken  Heckler,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia 

Hon.  Elwood  R.  Quesada.  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Hon.  James  T.  Pyle.  Deputy  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Mayor  Joseph  E.  Dillon  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
chairman  of  the  Airport  Legislative  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mayor  William  B.  Hartsfleld  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  tr.s.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  chair- 
man of  the  airport  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Aasoclatlon.  representing 
both  organizations. 

Mayor  James  L.  Maxwell  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Mayor  Norrls  Poulson.  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mavors. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Adams,  executive  director 
and  general  counsel.  Association  of  Local  and 
Territorial  Airlines. 

Mr.  Lester  C.  Andrews,  fisslstant  director. 
Michigan  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

Mr.  Don  Beldlng.  president.  Board  of  Air- 
port Commissioners  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Burnanl,  executive  vice 
president.  Airport  Operators  Council. 

Mr.  George  A.  Carter,  president.  Airport 
Division.  American  Roadbullders  Aasoclatlon. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Coffee,  representing  the 
National  Association  of  County  Officials. 

Mr.  Oeorge  DeMent.  vice  president  of  the 
Airport  Operators  Council  and  director  of 
public  works,  city  of  Chicago. 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Duke,  director,  aviation 
board,  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  J.  Donald  Durand,  assistant  general 
counsel,  Airport  Transport  Association. 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Jordan,  vice  president.  Air- 
port Division,  American  Roadbullders  Associ- 
ation, and  director.  Wisconsin  State  Aeronau- 
tics Commission. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  JulUard,  deputy  director  of 
airports.  Louisville.  Ky. 

Mr  William  K.  Lawton,  executive  director, 
National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McMullen.  executive  director, 
National  Association  of  State  Aviation 
Officials. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Parker,  executive  director, 
National  Aviation  Trades  Association. 

Mr.  Remington  Rogers,  general  counsel. 
Airport  Authority.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Capt  J.  D.  Smith,  representing  the  Airline 
Pilots  Association. 

Mr.  Morey  L.  Se;\r.  Fpocial  counsel,  avia- 
tion board,  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Cyril  C.  Thompson,  representing  the 
Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association. 

All  of  these  witnesses,  except  E.  R.  Que- 
sada. Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  endorsed  the  bill  and  urged  Its  en- 
actment. 

Additional  statements  and  communica- 
tions In  support  of  the  bill  were  filed  by — 

Senator  William  Lancer,  of  North  Dakota. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  of  Oregon. 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright.  of  Arkansas. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

Congressman  Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  of  West 
Virginia. 

Congressman  John  M.  Slack,  Jr.,  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  George  D.  Rlley,  representing  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of   Industrial   Organizations. 

section-by-section  analysis 
Section  1  of  the  bill  extends  the  authority 
to  obligate  Federal  funds  for  airport  projects 
In  the  continental  United  States  for  5  addi- 
tional years  (fiscal  years  1960  through  1964), 
In  the  amount  of  $95  million  annually. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  extends  the  authority 
to  obligate  Federal  funds  for  airport  projects 
In  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  in  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  5  additional 
years  (fiscal  years  1960  through  1964) ,  In  the 
amount  of  $5  million  annually. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  discretion- 
ary obligation  of  an  additional  $65  million, 
with  the  authority  effective  upon  enactment 
of  the  bin  and  continuing  until  this  amount 
is  obligated.  These  discretionary  funds  are 
not  required  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  In  any  specific  ratio. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  makes  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  obligation  authority 
granted  in  section  3. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  prohibits  grant  of 
Federal  funds  for  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  any  part  of  an  airport  project  in- 
tended for  use  as  a  parking  lot,  bar,  hotel. 
or  similar  concession.  It  also  permits  the 
Administrator.  In  his  discretion,  to  refuse 
Federal  funds  for  any  Item  which  Is  not  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
traveling  public. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  permits  grants  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  on  a  matching  basis,  for  the  pe- 
riodic seal-coating  or  filling  of  joints  In  air- 
port pavements  at  small  airports  which  do 
not  generate  sufBclent  tralBc  to  warrant  In- 
atallatlon  of  a  traffic  control  tower. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  requires  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator publish  by  January  1  the  pro- 
posed airport  program  for  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year. 

Section  8  of  ttie  bill  provides  that  funds 
allocated   to  a  State   which   are   not   used 


within  2  fiscal  years  shall  be  added  to  the 
Administrator's  discretionary  funds. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  gives  the  advance 
consent  of  Congress  to  agreements  between 
States  for  the  development  and  operation  of 
airport  facilities. 

Sections  10  and  11  of  the  bill  make  certain 
technical  amendments  in  the  act  to  permit 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  participate  In  the  air- 
port program  on  the  same  basis  as  It  did 
prior  to  statehood,  thus  permitting  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  project. 

action  in  the  ssth  congress 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
In  M.TV  1958.  this  committee  recommended 
the  enactment  of  a  similar  bill.  S.  3502, 
which  proposed  to  continue  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  at  an  Increased  level  of  $100  million 
through  fiscal  year  1963  (S.  Rept.  1556.  85th 
Cong..  2d  sess.).  That  bill  also  provided  for 
a  special  fund  of  $75  million  for  discre- 
tionary allocation  in  fiscal  year  1959.  The 
only  opposition  to  It  was  expressed  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transpor- 
tation. On  Iklay  14,  1958,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  bill,  S.  3502.  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  After  further  hearings  were  conducted 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  some  changes  were  made 
In  the  bill  by  the  House  in  which  the  Senate 
concurred  and  It  was  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  approval  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
85th  Congress. 

The  President  withheld  apnroval  of  S. 
3502  and  on  September  2.  1958,  Issued  a 
memorandum  of  disapproval  In  which  he 
stated  In  pertinent  part: 

"Now.  however,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  begin  an  orderly  withdrawal  from  the  air- 
port grant  program  •  •  •  I  recognize  that 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  transitional  period 
during  which  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  required  to  provide  aid  to  urgent  airport 
projects  which  are  essential  to  an  adequate 
national  aviation  facilities  system  and  which 
cannot  be  completed  in  any  other  way. 
•  •  •  At  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
the  administration  will  recommend  a  tran- 
sitional program  to  provide  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  urgent  airport  projects  that  are 
essential  to  an  adequate  national  aviation 
facilities  system." 

In  his  budget  message  for  1960.  delivered 
to  the  Congress  on  January  19,  1959,  the 
President  disclosed  the  broad  outline  of  the 
proposed  program  for  orderly  withdrawal  as 
one  which  would  provide  $65  million  of 
new  obligation  authority  In  fiscal  year  1960 
with  declining  amounts  of  $55  million.  $45 
million,  and  $35  million  in  each  of  the 
following  3  fiscal  years. 

On  January  21.  1959,  a  draft  bill  to  ac- 
complish the  administration's  proposal  was 
forwarded  to  the  committee  and  was  made 
part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings.  It  was 
Introduced  by  request  on  January  23  as 
S.  674. 

Except  for  Mr.  E.  R.  Quesada.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  no  wit- 
ness appeared  before  the  committee  In  sup- 
port of  S.  674.  Two  communications  endors- 
ing It  in  general  terms  were  received  by  the 
committee  following  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ings from  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  and 
appear  In  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

BACKGROUND    OF   THE  nSERAL   AIRPORT  ACT 

As  noted,  the  Federal  Airport  Act  was  first 
enacted  in  1946  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In 
the  development  and  establishment  of  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  airports  adequate  to  meet 
the  present  smd  futiu'e  needs  of  civil  aero- 
nautics. A  national  plan  for  the  development 
of  public  airports  in  the  United  States,  its 
Territories  and  possessions,  was  directed  to 
be  prepared  annually. 

Federal  funds  in  a  total  amount  of  $520 
million   were   authorized  to   be   granted  to 
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state  and  local  authorities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  airports  over  a  period  of  7 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1947.  The  apportionment 
formula,  based  on  population  and  area, 
which  had  been  used  In  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  highway  program  was  adapted 
to  the  airport  program.  Seventy-flve  percent 
of  the  Federal  funds  appropriated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  was 
allocated  to  the  States  by  this  formula.  The 
remaining  25  percent  was  authorized  to  be 
allocated  on  a  discretionary  basis  without 
regard  to  State  boundaries.  The  original  act 
provided  that  the  amount  to  be  authorlzt^d, 
or  appropriated.  In  any  single  fiscal  year 
could  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100  million. 

The  authorization  under  the  original  act 
expired  June  30,  1953.  Because  of  the  time 
required  for  the  development  of  sound  air- 
port projects  by  State  and  local  authorities, 
the  act  was  amended  In  1050  so  as  to  extend 
the  period  of  availability  of  authorized  funds 
to  June  30,  1958  (64  Stat.  1071 ) . 

While  the  program  was  Initiated  for  the 
first  full  fiscal  year  of  1947  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $45  million,  annual  appropria- 
tions thereafter  declined  until  fiscal  year  1954 
when  no  funds  whatever  were  appropriated. 
It  appears  that  early  In  1953  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  decided  that  no  further  funds 
should  be  requested  for  the  program  until  a 
complete  study  had  been  concluded  in  order 
to   determine    whether    there   was   a   definite 
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need  for  continuing  Federal  assistance  in  the 
development  of  a  nationwide  system  of  pub- 
lic airports.  The  Secretary  appointed  a  study 
group  which  late  In  1953  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  continue  its 
participation  In  the  development  of  public 
airports  to  serve  civil  aviation  (S.  Doc.  No. 
95.  83d  Cong.  2d  sess  ) .  As  a  re.sult.  the 
airport  program  was  renewed  by  an  appro- 
priation of  $22  million  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1955  (Public  Law  63. 
83d  Cong.). 

This  completely  unsatisfactory  record  of 
annual  appropriations,  which  kept  kx;al 
authorities  In  a  state  of  uncertainty  from 
one  year  to  another  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  Government,  led  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  basic  act  in  1955  so  as  to  au- 
thorize a  definite  amount  of  $63  million  for 
obligation  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1956, 
1957.  1958.  and  1959  and  to  remain  aviil- 
uble  until  expended  (Public  Law  211,  84th 
Cong  I . 

It  Is  Important  to  observe  that  appropria- 
tions to  date  have  not  equ  ilod  the  $520 
milljo!!  goal  established  by  the  original  act 
in  I|»46.  In  fact.  If  the  program  were  to 
ternilnate  at  the  close  of  fiscal  vear  1959. 
the  total  amount  obligated,  or  remaining  to 
be  obligated,  wou'd  fall  short  of  the  1948 
goal  by  some  $54  million.  The  funds  made 
available  for  obligation  and  actually  obli- 
gated from  fiscal  year  1947  through  1959. 
IncUi.slve.  under  existing  law,  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  chart: 
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It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
table  that  the  total  of  grant  agreements  un- 
der the  program  Is  more  than  the  actual 
expenditure*  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
date,  which  total  only  $314  8  million  from  the 
beginning  of  the  program  through  fiscal  year 

X9O0 . 

NED)    FOR    EXTENSION    OF    THE    ACT 

The  need  and  desirability  of  continuing  a 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  authorities,  on  a  matching  fund  basis, 
for  the  development  of  an  adequate  system' 
of  public  airports  Is  almost  self-evident.  Air 
transportation  has  become  a  principal  means 
of  Interstate  commerce  for  persons,  freight, 
and  mall,  carrying  more  passengers  than 
railroads  and  transatlantic  steamships. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  in  1946  there  has  been  an  explosive 
growth  of  air  commerce  of  all  kinds  which 
already  overtaxes  airport  facilities,  not  only 
because  of  Increased  numbers  of  active  air- 
craft but  also  because  of  their  speed,  weight 
design,  and  capacity.  ' 
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Since  1946  the  total  number  of  civil  air- 
craft has  Increased  from  10.000  to  67,153. 
Since  1946  the  number  of  airborne  passengers 
has  quadrupled  from  12  million  to  approxi- 
mately 50  million. 

Significantly,  the  greatest  growth  in  civil 
aviation  has  been  in  general  aviation,  which 
excludes  commercial  air  carriers.  Thousands 
of  business  organizations  and  individuals 
have  come  to  depend  on  air  travel.  Today 
business  enterprises  own  and  operate  more 
than  26,000  aircraft,  which  now  range  from 
single-engine  aircraft  to  DC-3'8.  turbo-prop 
Viscounts  and  F-27'8.  and  which  will  soon  be 
supplemented  by  Jet  aircraft.  The  National 
Business  Aircraft  Association,  representing 
the  business  aircraft  fleet,  emphasized  that 
"the  business  community  of  the  United 
States  is  dU^ctly  affected  by  the  existence 
of  a  sound  airport  development  and  moderni- 
zation program"  and  unhesitatingly  stated 
to  this  committee  that  "we  urge  that  Senate 
bill  1  be  given  favorable  consideration  •  •  • 
within  the  earliest  possible  tlme.- 


Today  the  general  aviation  fleet — including 
these  business  aircraft — exceeds  65,000  air- 
craft and.  according  to  a  forecast  made  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  will  grow 
to  89,000  by  1965.  and  to  107.000  by  1970. 

The  same  forecast  Indicates  that  airborne 
passengers  carried  by  our  commercial  air 
fleets  will  Increase  to  66  million  by  1960.  83 
million  by  1965.  and  118  million  by  1970. 

Airfreight  quadrupled  In  volume  during 
the  period  from  1946  to  1957.  The  CAA  pre- 
dicted that  alrcargo  traffic  will  Increase  to 
600  million  ton-miles  by  1960,  and  to  16  bil- 
lion tor  -miles  by  1970.  It  is  quite  obvious 
from  this  forecast  that  airfreight  is  stUl  In 
itc  infancy. 

Such  an  increased  volume  of  airline  and 
general  aviation  tramc  necessarily  results  In 
a  tremendous  Increase  of  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures at  airports  through  which  will  flow 
more  and  more  of  this  Nation's  Interstate 
travel  and  commerce.  Obviously,  therefore, 
airport  capacity  must  be  kept  In  balance  with 
the  i)henomcnal  growth  In  the  use  of  our 
Federal  airways. 

Tlie  Imjxirtance  and  essentiality  of  ade- 
quate airport  faclhtles  has  been  emphasized, 
in  the  p.ast.  by  several  special  Presidential 
study  groups.  For  cxamjile.  In  June  1955 
the  Presidents  Comml.sslon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  made  a  monumental  rep<jrt. 
one  section  of  which  dealt  exclusively  with 
airports.  This  CommLsslon  recommended 
that  the  Federal-aid  airport  program  be  con- 
tinued because  of  considerations  of  both 
lnter.state  commerce  and  national  defense. 
which  require  the  active  and  continuing  par- 
ticipation of  the  National  Government  in  air- 
port development.  That  Commission  sUted 
in  pertinent  part: 

'Termination  of  the  Federal-aid  program 
in  favor  of  a  .systenri  relying  entirely  upon 
State  and  local  hnanclng  would  not  be  In  the 
national  Interest  or  In  the  Interest  of  most 
State  and  local  governments,  A  collection 
of  Individual  Suite  programs  would  not  guar- 
antee the  maintenance  of  a  national  system 
of  adequate  public  airports  dovetailed  to  the 
needs  of  Interstate  commerce  and  national 
defense.  Furthermore,  the  device  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  facilitates  central  control  of 
alrjxsrt  design,  thus  contributing  to  the 
safety  of  civil  aviation.  In  addition,  the  Na- 
tional Government  enjoys  free  landing  rights 
for  military  aircraft  on  airports  federally 
assisted.  Occasionally  this  arrangement 
makes  It  unnecessary  to  build  additional 
military  airfields." 

Again,  In  1957,  In  a  epeclal  report  to  the 
President  on  aviation  facilities  planning  Mr 
Edward  P.  Curtis  stated: 

"Airports  are  an  integral  part  of  the  system 
of  aviation  facilities.  However,  unlike  other 
elements  of  the  system,  airports  are  designed, 
built,  financed,  and  operated  by  local  author- 
ities. The  Increase  In  overall  traffic  will  re- 
quire a  modernization  of  airports  and  an 
Increase  in  their  numbers.  This  imposes  the 
necessity  for  coordinated  national  and  local 
effort  to  Insure  that  alrporta  do  not  become 
a  neglected  element  of  the  system,  and  thus 
be  a  future  bottleneck." 

As  was  stated  last  year,  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  the  capiui  Investment  re- 
quired to  bring  airport  faclUUea  up  to  the 
present  and  future  air  transportation  needs 
of  this  Nation  Is  far  beyond  the  financial 
capacity  and  capabllitlee  of  local  communi- 
ties without  continued  effective  assistance 
and  encouragement  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

The  principal  source  of  funde  for  airport 
construction  by  State  and  local  authorltiea 
Is  from  bond  Issues,  which  in  turn  depend 
uix)n  the  taxing  authority  of  the  local  gOT- 
ernmenta.  Many  of  these  government*  are 
extended  to  the  limit  of  their  resources.  In 
moet  Instances,  these  Issues  are  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  and  the  revenues  derived 
from   the  airport   are  sufficient  only  to  pay 
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operating  cocta  and  debt  service.  In  some 
situations,  such  aa  that  cf  the  city  of  Tulsa, 
bond  Issues  have  been  authorized  by  the  local 
voters  in  reliance  upon  continuing  support 
and  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  provisions  of  tie  Federal  Airport 

Act. 

Airports  are  not  wholly  local  assets  but  are 
also  national  assets,  serving  as  vital  and 
nec3ssary  links  in  the  Interstate  flow  of 
goods  and  passengers,  in  our  foreign  trade, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  Federal  responsibility 
fur  the  carriage  of  mall  and  as  active  or 
standby  facilities  for  military  use.  As  stated 
to  the  committee  by  the  Honorable  Joseph 
E  Dillon,  mayor  of  St.  Paul,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  US   Conference  of  Mayors: 

"As  mayors,  we  in  the  ^xinference  are  well 
aware  that  the  problem  of  airports  is  a  na- 
tional problem.  I  do  not  say  this  to  shirk 
local  responsibility.  On  the  contrary,  we 
accept  the  local  responsibility  and  are  here 
today  to  urge  the  Congress  to  accept  the 
national  resptmslblllty.  We  support  the 
continuing  of  the  Pederul-ald  airport  pro- 
gram on  a  50-50  matching  basis." 

The  necessity  of  an  integrated  system  of 
adequate  public  airports  for  Federal  pur- 
poses was  succinctly  staled  as  long  ago  as 
1952  by  General  Doollttle  in  a  special  re- 
port to  the  President: 

"No  airport  exists  by  Itself,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  each  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
Its  neighbor.  Fundamental  to  U.S.  air  trans- 
portation Is  a  well-integrated  system  of  air- 
ports which  provide  adequate  facilities  both 
at  origination  and  destination  points." 

Use  of  airports  by  all  types  of  traffic 
The    committee    notes    that    there    is    an 
opinion  expressed  In  some  quarters  that  civil 
airports  are  maintained  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  commercial  aviation  fleet. 

A  recent  official  publication  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  completely  dis- 
credits such  an  erroneous  notion.  This  re- 
port indicates  that  at  the  196  civil  airports 
In  the  United  States  at  which  CAA  traffic 
control  towers  are  located,  the  following  rec- 
ord of  aircraft  operations  (or  airport  use)  is 
found: 
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Bource:  CAA  publication  Fwlcral  Airway  Air  Traffic 
Activity,  Fbcal  Year  195«. 

While  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  com- 
mercial aviation  generates  most  of  the  pas- 
senger arrivtils  and  departtires  at  many  air- 
ports, such  Is  not  necessarily  true  In  every 
case. 

Speaking  for  an  organization  representing 
approximately  75.000  private  pilots,  Mr.  Cyril 
C.  Thompson  of  the  Aircraft  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association  submitted  the  following 
Impressive  testimony  to  the  committee  : 

"The  Govenunent  does  not  know  today 
whether  the  general  aviation  aircraft  fleet 
(private,  business,  and  air  taxi)  exceeded 
the  scheduled  airline  neet  In  the  number  of 
people  transported  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce did  not  undertake  the  gathering  of 
statistics  on  this  important  subject  when 
CAA  was  In  that  Department.  The  tabula- 
tion below  is  an  estimate  comparing  airline 
and  general  aviation  activity  at  six  cities 
In  the  100,000-300,000  population  class. 
The  estimate  Is  based  on  a  few  sampling 
surveys.  The  figures  tend  to  indicate  that 
general  aviation's  traffic  voltime  today  may 
be  the  highest  of  any  element  in  tbe  Na- 
tion's  %ir   transportation   plctxire." 


Comparistm  of  airline  and  general  aviation  activity  at  6  cities  in  100,000  to  iOO,000 

population  class 


City  or  community 

Population 

Air  carrier 

Oeneral  aviation 

Aircraft 
operations 

Passenpers 
In  and  out 

Aircraft 
operations 

People  in 

and  out 

(estimate) 

El  Paso,  Tpx 

130,  4S5 
170.  .'.15 
137. 572 
129,009 
11.5.911 
131,041 
111,85C 

2fi,882 
20,269 
21,810 
27,020 
24,  %",6 
3C,  S40 
15.0S1 

374, 176 
187, 198 
25f.,808 
170.894 
124,  472 
174,  2.56 
91.710 

13,5.  ?79 
46,  fr75 
90.113 
59,  H86 
64,K30 
70.  !R5 
38,743 

310,  723 
121 .  ?A1 
227.  04.'i 

r.>,  IM 

17:1.  25^7 
1(1.  747 
101.1:4 

Orand  Kfijilris,  Mich 

Bacranicnto,  Calif 

Motulf.  .\la 

Pouth  licn'l,  ind 

rii:itt:»nr.<)(.'a,  Tenn 

I'lona,  .Ml "" 

(T1ks<-  fnfures  show  that  (renenil  aviation  airciaft  operations  far  outnumiier  airline  operation.'  at  each  airport  and 
that  totil  i>fo|il"  cjirried  is  sui)Stinli:i!,  sometimes  ^-xctH'dinc  the  numl)or  of  pas-sengcrs  carried  in  and  out  \\  llic 
scliedulci  air  i-n  ricrs.  The  pencral  aviation  passoncor  fieures  are  estimates  hased  on  samplinc  survf  \-s.  The  K("d<ral 
(.ovcrnnierit  li.is  never  provi.lcd  data  from  all  .iiri>orls  covermc  an  actual  count  of  peneral  aviation  orieration*  or 
fKOjilf  c-urni-d  in  and  out.     Tliore  is  urgent  need  tor  oflicial  statistics.) 


DEFENSi:    AND    POSTAl,   CONSIDERATIONS 

Airports  cannot  be  considered  solely  as 
vital  links  In  our  commercial  transportation 
system. 

Airports  occupy  an  Important  and  Inti- 
mate relationship  to  the  exclusive  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of 
our  national  postal  system. 

During  World  War  II.  429  civil  airports 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1945.  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  given  the  committee, 
a  survey  made  as  of  June  30.  1957,  indicated 
there  were  237  civil  airports  that  were  being 
used  Jointly  by  civil  and  military  aircraft. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  emergency  value  of 
Civil  airports  there  is  day-to-day  utilization 
of  them  by  components  of  our  Military 
Establishment.  In  this  regard,  the  com- 
mittee was  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Air  Force  Association  during  Its  12th  annual 
national  convention,  in  September  1958 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"nSERAL    AID    TO    AIRPOBTS 

"Whereas  the  Federal  aid  airport  program 
expires  June  30.  1959;  and 

"Whereas  a  continued  program  for  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  the  civil 
airport  system  of  this  country  is  essential  to 
keep  pace  with  developments  in  the  design 
and  operation  of  aircraft,  the  increased 
volume  of  air  traffic,  and  planned  improve- 
ments in  air  navigation  facilities  and  airways 
trafSc  control;  and 

"Whereas  a  long-range,  well-planned  Eilr- 
port  development  program,  like  the  highway 
program,  contributes  both  directly  and  in- 
directly to  the  communication  and  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  Nation,  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  welfare,  and  the  national 
defense;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  aid  airport  program 
as  authorized  by  Congress  benefits  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  community  or  State,  or  to  any 
type  or  class  of  public  airport,  thereby  bene- 
fiting all  types  of  aircraft  operators  or  users, 
and  all  clUzens  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  optimum  utility  of  all  air- 
craft and  the  benefits  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  derive  from  air  transportation 
are  directly  dependent  on  the  number  of 
communities  having  adequate  airport  facili- 
ties: Therefore 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  rtspect- 
fully  requests  and  ur^es  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  (1)  To 
enact  legislation  extending  the  Federal  aid 
airport  program  to  at  least  June  30,  1963, 
and  (2)  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  at 
least  (100  million  during  each  year  of  the 
program  to  efficiently  and  effectively  carry 
forward  this  Important  development." 

Moreover,  It  is  Important  to  observe  that 
section  11(4)  of  tb«  Federal  Airport  Act  re- 
quires as  a  condition  precedent  that  local 
sponsors  guarantee  In  writing  that  "aU  the 


facilities  of  the  airport  developed  with  Fed- 
eral aid  and  all  those  usable  for  the  land- 
ing and  takeoff  of  aircraft  will  be  available 
to  the  United  States  for  use  by  military 
and  naval  aircraft  in  common  with  other 
aircraft  at  all  times  without  charge,  except, 
if  the  use  by  military  and  naval  aircraft 
shall  be  substantial,  a  reasonable  share  pro- 
portional to  such  use.  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  the  facilities  so  used 
(49  U.S.C.  1110(4))." 

Our  system  of  Federal  airways  has  been 
called  "postroads  of  the  sky."  Airways  may 
be  established  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Complete  authority  and  Jurisdiction 
over  them  has  been  given  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  in 
whom  Is  reposed  plenary  authority  for  the 
allocation  of  and  use  of  our  airspace.  But 
these  "postroads  of  the  sky"  must  begin  and 
end  at  an  airport — an  airport  through  which 
Is  bein^  tEanneled  a  tremendously  increas- 
ing volume  of  our  mail. 

The  most  outstanding  example  of  the  es- 
sentiality of  airports  to  our  postal  service  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Alaska  where  almost  all 
mail  of  every  kind  is  transported  by  air. 
Moreover,  the  committee  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Postmaster  General 
in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  April  29.  1967,  stated: 

Basically,  the  Post  Office  can  no  longer 
rely,  to  the  extent  that  it  once  could,  on  the 
railroads  of  the  country  for  carrying  the 
malls  between  poet  offices.  Today  there  are 
only  2.600  mail  carrying  trains  in  contrast  to 
more  than  10,000  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry  ago. 
Today  70  percent  of  our  post  offices  cannot 
be  reached  directly  by  train  connections. 

Consequently,  the  Post  Office  is  increas- 
ingly depending  upon  airlines  and  trucks  to 
speed  the  delivery  of  the  malls. 

Pertinent  to  both  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  our  national  defense  and  our  postal 
system,  is  the  fact  that  the  civil  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  perform 
the  function  of  air  traffic  control,  weather 
reporting  and  air  navigation  assistance  oc- 
cupy quarters  at  local  airix^rts  on  a 
rent-free  basis.  These  agencies  are  perfc»-m- 
ing  functions  which  are  directly  related  not 
only  to  air  commerce  but  also  to  our  defense 
and  postal  needs.  Again,  section  ll(fi)  of 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  specifically  provides, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Investment 
of  even  a  dollar  of  Federal  funds,  that  "the 
airport  operator  or  owner  will  furnish  to  any 
civil  agency  of  the  Government  without 
cliarge  (except  for  light,  heat.  Janitor  service, 
and  similar  facilities  and  services  at  the 
reasonable  cost  thereof) ,  such  space  in  air- 
port buildings  as  may  be  reasonably  adequate 
for  use  in  connection  with  any  air  traffic 
control  activities,  or  weather-reporting  actlT- 
itles  and  conununications  activities  related 
to  air  traffic  control,  which  such  agency  may 
deem  it  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain 
at  the  airport  (49  UJS.C.  1110(6) )." 
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Federal  Aviation  Agency  that  at  the  nrTsent          ^°'  """'^  ""''^  '""^  "^^^  '°'  ^  continuation  study  was  provided  by  the  Agency  in  advance 

time  the  Federal   Government   Is   tJcunvfn.  °^  ^^"^^  '^"^  ^°'  ^''"P"^^  development  fully  °    publica  Ion  of  the  revised  national  airport 

rent  free   approi  matlly^^  so^""   V-f  documented   by   the  testimony  la   the   hear-  f"*"  '»  ^^rder  that  It  ml^ht  be  available  dur- 

of  space  in  arrpo^^uU^ln'^rvaTor  pLt  l^^  ^uMt  is  apparent  that  Federal  aid  must  ^  ^^F  S'"  V  o^afrp^r.^'^^   '''"   '•^"'^- 

:ic  airports  throughout  the  country.                          nTinf  ?h      '"          T'f  'T  "'  '""'"  '^'^  represen-J  t he  nX^X  study  by  th. 

Thus  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Federal  o,  .^f  ^  ah     r'''""          '''"   hearings.   E    R  A.ei.rys   airport    experts   to    be   arable   to 

matching     dollar     la     neither     wasted     nor  ^^^7;';^^''  A--mlnisrr  Uor  of  the  FeclerU  Avia-  , he  Congress      It  shows  an  estlmat^  coLt  S 

.ratuitlously     bestowed    upon     local     alrjx^rt  rZ  ^TJu^t   TnV^"  "^"'^^^^^^  -r,ort   Ueve.opi.ent   recuired   in   thl,   S^ 

..perators.    but    rather    represents    part    of    a  sarteN    of     he   a  r            ^u^n."    ^""'^'^'''^'''^-^'^-^  of  $1 ,21.0.458.000       The  complete  survey ^aru 

Wise  and  needed  Federal  investment  in  assets  Svirini     L  d  .     ^'^         clevclopmei.t    required  ,„    the  committee   hearings   at    page   Igfl      " 

Which  are  of  Inestimable  value  to  our  Fed  u"  .^ar  I9v/,  ;";rec';""  w:-^"i';"'"'  "''?  """"^'"^'  ''   '''''  ''''''■'■  ^^--ing' the   total 

eral   Government.  re^io^.^the  nat;;;;:::;M;;^,;\';li;^  Tul^  ':::^:Zu::r''  ''  '^''"^  ""'^   ""'  '^^  ^' 
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dumber  of  airporta  it  should  be  noted  timt  the  total  eetimate  mately  $589,666,000,  leaving  some  M77  mll- 

Alr  oommerce  airports:  of  needs  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  lion  In  additional  funds  needed.    According 

Turbojet 64  In  substantial  conformity  with  a  recent  na-  to  officials  wbo  conducted  the  survey  tbesa 

Other 836  tlonal  airport  survey  conducted  by  the  Na-  flg\u-es  are  conservative  becatise  out  of  the 

Heliports' loe  tlonal  Association  of  State  and  County  Offl-  2,874  airports  questioned,  only   1.255,  or   43 

Total                                                   ,  Qofl  clals.  the  Airport  Operators  Council,  and  the  percent,  responded.    This  survey  Is  shown  In 
General  aviation" alriiorts'                             '  American  Association  of  Airport  Executives,  the  following  table. 
Airports ..1....'.^                     2  190  "^^^  ^^^vey  discloses  the  following  Important         Last  year  the  committee  requested  and  re- 
Seaplane  facUlUes.._'_.  1 '    32  Infonnatlori^  celved  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admlnis- 

During    the    4    fiscal    years,    July    1,    1958.  tratlon    of    the    Department    of    Commerce 

Total _ 2.  222  to  June  30,  1962,  airport  development  proj-  certain  statistical  information  on  local  spon- 

-  «cts  are  planned  at  1,138  locations  in  the  49  sors'  requests  for  Federal  matching  ftmds  for 

Orand  total _ 3,258  States  and  the  Territories  and  possessions  at  fiscal  year  1959  and  the  dlsposiUon  of  «uch 

>  cost  not  included  In  tabulation.  *,  ^^^rr.uu^'''^J'°!,\J'J    ^f^^^^'^^^^^l  requests  by  the  Agency.     Since  the  act  was 

,„,„„,,          ,  ,,     ,        .    .  tl-Oee    million.      The    survey    discloses    that  not  extended  last  year  no  requests  for  fiscal 

Source:   1959  Revision  of  National  Airport  funds  available  and  anticipated  from  local  year  1960  have  been  received  by  the  Agency 

Plan,  Jan.  26,  1959.  and  State  sources  will  amount  to  approxl-  and    the    information    on   the   requests   for 

National  airport  survey,  4-ycar  period  (Ju'y  1,  19.58,  to  June  30,  1962)  jointly  conducted  hy  National  Association  of  State  Aviation  Officials, 

Airport  Operators  Counrit,  American  Association  of  Airport  Executives 
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0«>rv:la 

Miibo 

Illinol.< 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Keiiturky 

lyoulsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.ssachusi'tls 

Michigan 

Mlnnf<ot« 

MlMl.'SSlppl 

MLs»"iiri 

f        Mont'ina 

Nefira-ska.   

Nevada       

New  Hampshire  .. 

New  Jprs<y  

New  Mpxk-o 

New  York   


Piibllrly 
owne<l 
airiK>rts 


4.*; 

M 

■M\ 
■-34 

.Vi 

s 

3 

nil 

Ki 

(4H 

H\ 

37 

f.l 

no 
zi 
4:: 

12 
ii 

12K 
«7 

a.'. 

4'.i 
Ka 
7V 
51 
13 
13 
47 
4y 


.\lrpf>rt's 
ri'iKirt- 

inn 
jirnjif  t.< 
|ilannc<l 


16 
11 
10 
43 
Ih 
« 
0 
12 
13 
10 

.111 
4(1 

K 

37 
11 
14 

.> 

12.S 

19 

lb 

l".l 

24 

13 

8 

U 

4 

17 

26 


To-;!  o. 
projecis 
I'laimc'l 


Funds 
a\  ai'a'.lr 
and  imtic- 

ipiitc  1 

from  u>C'al 

and  •-tatf 

sourit's 


Jir,.  2fin.  000     $s,  i3n.  nori 

ll.(>»7,  S25        i;4'.'.'.  7ii 

l.fiKs.  oifi  I    1,(1.--,  I  mi 
i>.  .yit.  3H6   iiii.yiu,  4:i:< 

24,  I7V(J10  I    11.. ".-'■.  -.SJ 
ll.Sfil.OOO       6.  r,.>,  7tJ0 


11.  Mm  iico 

21.  Slf,.  K14 

3.  13.1  2fiO 
''2.  '.'J.'!.  000 
14.  :4«7.  0.W 

H.  J.M.  072 

3-.'»..  ■.'90 

19.  SH2.  HX) 

16.  4<i  413 

3.  .'JvS.  .'OO 
13,  !^.  WO 
2fi.  sm.  .VM 
M.  is  J.  735 
2B.  Wl.  too 

4.  .i7.\  sno 

13.  ;J34.  V25 

!).  0-S2. 1  we 

6.  (»S2  875 

5.  767  (OO 

1.S90  670 

28.  7■.•.^.  000 

16.  .".iif..  IfiO 

135.  378,  H8h 


W.  .■js("..  .'<»0 
ll.Jd.7.'4 

.'ir..  Mil 

f.l. /.'I.  .'ilHI 

7.  7'.'.  4, VI 

4.  SW   l.'.l 

14s,  SI.', 

9.  <JH2.  .''ill 

12. 171.  mi) 

1,7M.  1> 

1,674. 'J.'!!! 

.S.  Oyl.  iKKi 

34.  7.' 1.3s' 

16.  <.':i7.  9.'il' 

3.  >^y4,  .VH 

6.  .V'.^.  Km 
2.011.  4JVI 

2.  6.V,,  :m3 

3,  \W.t\rA 

13.  W7.  .'•.IKI 

7.  S3n.  ■.';«) 

67,  267.  SOU 


Additional 
funds        I 
ne<xied 


f».  1.30.  000 

4.r.ls.  120 

(..«.  1116 

26.  iv.r>.  ((.'.a 
12.  My.  4SS 

5.  202.  240 

"ziis.  W 

10.  2S.S,  l»^l 

2.  idi..  7-.'(J 

20.  SW5.  500 

6.  601.filKI 

3.  uV.1.  y21 
177.475 

9.  <*r)0.  2.tO 
4.271.373 
1.S21.372 

11.  924.  .'.VI 

21.  113.  .VKJ 
29.  4«il.  3.'<^l 

12.  564.  6,50 
6.Sl.(lO. 

7.  772.  075 

3.010.  .Ty 

3.  426.  6:^2 

2,  6H»i.  '.^4 

»45.  ;{35 

15.027.  .'<«) 

8.  675.  '.OC 
68,111, 08«s 


Publicly 
owned 
uirports 


.?tatrs— Contlnuf.l 

N   rtti  ("iir  .lina 

Nl  rlh  Dakota 

Oln.i  

Oklahoma 

On  K.iti , 

PonnsvlvunK 

Hhodc  IsLind 

Siut'i  Tarolina 

S  nth  DakoU 

Ti'nnes.see 

Tfx.as 

ftih.... 

Vermont 

Viririnia 

\Vasliin"ton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming... 

Total  States 

Territories: 

Aliv-ka 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Hico 

Total  Territories 

U.S.  total 


36 
hs 

47 
75 
.M 

4y 

4 

34 
55 
43 

181 
47 

1. 
31 
K9 
27 
(3 
37 


2,67s 


178 
14 

4 

196 


2,874 


Airports 

reiKirt- 

Inc 

projects 
planned 


8 
12 

at.) 

17 
15 
29 

4 
21) 
28 
41 
35 
17 
11 
22 
17 

9 
29 
23 


51 
5 
3 


Cost  of 
Iirojocts 
planned 


$12,  a^3. 000 

1.722.000 
40.  769,  710 
25.  183.  R05 

7.  ,5,52,  cm 
91.284.  399 

3,  028.  2,50 

5,  IW,  000 

1.649.400 

2S.  102.  400 

2k.  342.  474 

8.  7.50.  657 
Z  274.  7.50 
8,  7.53,  ,592 
8.101.96.5 
8.  928.  000 

15.214.500 
2.  23<i,  568 


Funds 
availahle 
and  antic- 
ipated 
from  local 
and  .'^tate 
sources 


$4.  S25,  000 
885.400 

13.  ,5.'».  240 

14.  ,561.  567 
4.844.180 

45.  6.32.  826 

1.514,  125 

2.  770.  (WO 

77.5.  21 S 

19.  035.  .550 

15,496,329 

4.  .540.  135 

1.  137.375 

3.719,450 

4.  604.  SSO 

4,064,300 

7,  744.  950 

1,  307,  942 


1.079    1.025.726,661   1571,552,503 


59 


15,903,  .500 

21,  231,  ,500 

4,084.000 


1.  838.  850 

14.000.000 

2,269,000 


41.  219. 000      18, 107. 850 


Additional 
funds 
needed 


$7,208,000 

836.  6011 

27,219.470 

10,  622.  2.88 

2.708.514 
45.651.673 

1.514.125 

2.  3<<e,  (K)0 
874.182 

9.0GC.850 
12,846.145 
4,  210.  .522 
1.  137.  376 
5,034.142 

3,  497. 085 
4.863.700 
7,  469.  550 
1, 028,  626 


454, 174, 158 


14,064.650 
7.  231.  ,500 
1,815.000 


1,  13S    1.066,945,661    1589.660,353 


23.111,150 
477,285,306 


fiscal  year  1959  U  therefore  the  most  current 
now  available  by  which  to  assess  local  esti- 
mates of  airport  needs.  For  fiscal  year  1959. 
1192  million  of  Federal  funds  was  requested 
for  projects  In  the  variotis  States  and  Terri- 
tories. After  allocation  of  the  available 
authorization  of  $63  million,  a  balance  of 
$129  million  of  local  requests  remained  un- 
satisfied. 

A  summary  of  local  sponsors'  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1959,  submitted  last  year  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  is  as 
follows : 

federal-aid  airport  program — State  aummary 
of  sponsors,  requests  for  Federal  aid.  fiscal 
year 19S9 


Federal-aid  airport  program — State  summary 
of  sponsors,  requests  for  Federal  aid,  fiscal 
year  1959 — Continued 


Federal-aid  airport  program — State  summary 
of  sponsors,  requests  for  Federal  aid,  fiscal 
year  1959 — Continued 


Fe<lcral 

Federal 

AmooDt  of 

funds  re- 

funds allo- 

luiallocated 

8Uto 

quested, 

cated. 

fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

1050  re- 

1068 

1950 

quests 

Alabama 

$6,877,118 

$1. 177, 136 

16,490,083 

Arliona ... 

1,061,328 

1,137,453 

1,933,870 

Arkansas 

823,317 

368,317 

70,000 

Caltlomla 

18,003,688 

6,178,388 

1X735,800 

Colorado 

fi.6U,4«8 

638.884 

6.031,884 

Connecticut 

1, 006, 018 

«08,000 

1,388,618 

Delaware 

100,000 

100,000 

0 

Dutrlct    oX    Co- 

lumbia. .„ 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

10.618,770 

^648,700 

•,076,070 

Oeorgj. 

<S00.580 

1,»8.650 

8,374,000 

Idaho         

aoo.9«a 

178,678 

33.384 

lUlnota 

7,841,780 

•,886.468 

4,366,838 

InUtana.          _ 

a,aaM» 

90^111 

•.990.071 

Federal 

Federal 

Amount  of 

funds  re- 

funds  allo- 

unallocated 

State 

Qucsted, 

cated. 

fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

fiscal  vear 

1959  re- 

1050 

1059 

quests 

Iowa 

$180. 100 

$160,500 

$28,600 

Kansas 

160.  ,594 

137.494 

23,100 

Kentucky 

1908.350 

1,290.220 

1,618.130 

LouLsiana 

£.  204.  369 

1,  737.  704 

3,  46f..  665 

Maine 

22t\  912 

145,827 

81,085 

Maryland 

3,  235.  812 

527,050 

2,  7Wi.  762 

Ma-ssachusetts 

4.  732.  466 

1.710.367 

3,022,108 

Michigan 

COIZOOO 

2,550,500 

2,461,500 

Minnesota 

3,071,500 

1,896,100 

1,173,400 

MlssLsslppl 

3,086,650 

744.750 

2,340,900 

Missouri 

3, 324, 100 

276,987 
1,  752,  500 

1,708.300 
206,214 
600,000 

1, 615,  800 

Montana 

70,  773 

Nebraska 

1, 152,  500 

Nevsda 

864,250 

677, 375 

176, 875 

New  Hampshire.. 

835,060 

464,560 

n,400 

New  Jersey 

2.770,000 

038,000 

1,832,000 

New  Mexico 

1,685.553 

1,086,545 

509,006 

New  York 

34,334,632 

4.240,120 

Sa  094,  612 

North  Carolina... 

2,325,353 

004.433 

1,330,920 

North  Dakota.... 

132.640 

125,140 

7,500 

Ohio 

7,674.612 

2,865,550 

1809,062 

Oklahoma 

10.262,006 

1.813.500 

8,430.495 

Oregon 

1.864.708 

1,018,662 

846,156 

Pennsylranla 

18.341,062 

8,002,788 

9,830,170 

Rhode  Island 

350,000 

150,000 

100,000 

South  Carolina... 

ft68,800 

178,600 

•86,300 

South  DakoU 

48,623 

10,728 

38,000 

Tsnneasee .... 

6,008,648 

l,81^000 

1487,648 

Texas... ..... 

7,061,568 

8,873.468 

8,478,090 

Utah 

008,083 

(77,013 

416,070 

Vermont.......... 

168.878 

180,000 

8,878 

Vlrflnla 

1,860.880 

980. 900 

•80,460 

State 

Federal 
funds  re- 
quested, 
fiscal  year 
1059 

Federal 

funds  allo- 
cated, 
fiscal  year 
1960 

Amount  of 
unallocated 
fiscal  rear 
1959  "re- 
quests 

Washinpton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

$3. 862.  970 

1. 1H8.  834 

2,460.000 

246.626 

$641,682 

567.000 

1,  64:.,  fiOO 

168.997 

$3,221,288 
621,834 
813.400 

77.629 

U.S.  total.. 

187,  093, 064 

60.116,136 

126,  976.  919 

Alaska „. 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

1,350,000 

2,875.000 

950,000 

0 

1,  350,  000 

750,000 

060,000 

0 

0 

Z  125, 000 

0 

0 

Territorial 
total 

6, 175, 000 

8,050,000 

X  125. 000 

Orand 
total 

19X268, 064 

63,166,135 

130, 101,  Olt 

Availability  of  local  matching  funds 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  communltlea 
will  make  an  eSort,  In  new  of  pressing  air- 
port needs,  to  match  with  local  funds  an  in- 
creased level  of  Federal  aid  to  airports.  Th« 
following  table,  which  waa  fumlahwl  last 
year  by  the  CtvU  Aeronautlca  Admlnlctratlon 
Indicates  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1069  local 
aponaors  hCd~«acsaarked  tome  •28S,40i.000  for 
airport  improTemi^t. 


\ 


2016 


( 

I 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Summary  of  tourct  of  tponton  funds— Sponaom  rrqiimtt  for  Jinrnl  vnr  l!i'>9 


February  e 


1959 


BtaU 


Aiil'iimu 

Anroim 

Ark;m<ii.t 

riiKforiha 

Colorado 

('iiiini'cticut 

I>i'!iiwuri'      

District  of  CoUinil)ii». 

^  lorida 

O  ort-Mi 

Jdalio _ .' 

Illinois 

Iri(!i;iim 

ln\i;i    

K;\I1S!V« 

Kci'tiuky 

I.oiii--Ulii;i 

.M;iJru' 

M;iryl[in(i   

MiiNSAihiisnts 

Michiean      

Miniifsota 

Mississippi 

Missouri   

Mont:in:l     

.Nrl.rxska. ..._ 

Sfvadu.  

New  llaiiiiishirc 

Ni'w  Irrscy      

New  Mixifo 

N.'W  York        

North  CiiroliiK* 

North  l)iikol;i. 

OImo   

()kliihoiiia 

Or('i;on         

I'ciinsylv:iiiia 

lUwvlo  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Ti'tinrssoo 

TcXiLS.       

rtuh  .  

N't-rniont 

Virginia 

VVashmiKnii 

West  Virginia 

Wtscon^iu 

Wyoliiinn 


Revcnu*  bondi 


Sold  fundi 
on  hand 


r.S.  total. 


Alnskn 

Hawaii  

I'llcrlo  Him 

Virtfin  Islands... 


0 
0 

0 

16,285,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 
9.  Ml 

3J,  IJ(X1 
II 
II 
0 
0 

r.s.  fiif, 

II 

i,n,V).  r^7 

II 

.l.'i.  IKH) 

5,  ii4ii,  mio 
I) 
(I 
0 
(1 
II 
(1 
II 
2,  .MKI 

II 

M,  00(1 

(I 

I.  IIM).  MKI 
II 

.',  :..M.iHHi 

PI.  INHI 

ii'i.  M : 

ai,  UKI 

u 

0 

II 

IKKI 
ilO 
0 
II 
I) 
12f).  H74 
(I 
II 
0 


Author 

KHl 

nut  sold 

tA,321 

74.1 

1,  .Vi3 

1X1(1 

K4 

MXl 

20.  .W,  400 

11 

350,000 

0 

0 

■J.  .1311. 

IMMI 

W.  (I(KI. 

IKKl 

0 

4,  (KW, 

71X1 

UIO. 

IXHI 

-S. 

.'^m 

II 

l.»0l>. 

IXXl 

Antlclpnt(><l 
bund  Lisuo 


•jn, 

I4S, 


IS.  1>H«1.  783 


1J.">,  IXKI 

II 

II 
o 

lid.''..  IXKI 

s.  ir.(i.  11*) 

11.4.  IXKI 

1,  ^.y.  IKKl 

II 
II 

1.  .'.(XI.  IXHI 

II 

•J.  a-jd.  (KKi 

II 

■JO.  21  :t.  IKKl 

i:ir>,  IXXl 
II 
II 

7,  »V47.  0(1(1 
.'.IKI.  OIKI 

Ci,  td.'..  IKXI 

II 

3,\,Mki 

II 

1.  HlC.  .MHI 

4.  7711,  IKKl 
II 
II 
II 
7IK1,  IKKl 
II 
II 
I) 


Tt'rrltorial  total. 
Or:ind  total 


lOH, '•.411.  *1.1 


is, 'jsii.  ;>j 


m;),  i;4ii.  H-i.', 


0 

(I 
$2.1,  n(xi 

2,  (172.  7W 

».(>«.  171 

875,  .V^) 

II 

II 

7,  9W,  (.2,1 

0 

0 

n.4H'.M7.1 

i.ym,  IKKl 
II 

•J'J,  IXXl 

II 

3,  7.VI,  IXXl 
II 
II 

1,  ,'..'■..1,  7,VI 
II 

i:t'j.  IXKI 

3,  iH',.  .'jlXI 
II 
II 

1,  73.'.,  IXXl 

II 

3ii7,  (u'.'i 

II 

73\  INK  I 

2.  rjii,  .'.<:2 

3.1.  IKKl 

II 

.'•,  ''.IK"..  277 

4,  Ml'.,  IKKl 

.'.(I.  IKKl 

4,  403,  :t,7 
II 
(I 

II 

1.  »•.'!,  i»\:, 

2,  7'.!.'..  IKKl 

II 

20,2.^.11 

3'.KI.  (KKI 

4,  .(7.1.  172 

I.'KI,  .KKI 

II 

Cit'i,  ii74 


72.  572.  21.1 


FiiDiln  on  hund 


Local 


J437.  (h: 

4.'.,  ',140 

4, IKKl 

3,  {TJ-J,  7H4 

41.II.-.2 

104.  IKKl 

.'.ll.  IKKl 

II 

241.  IXXl 
44.  240 

II 

;!.'.(■..  II K I 

•Art\,  723 

!•.;(,  ii«i 

.'il,  IKK) 

1,'^V., ',173 

21  H  I,  I  K  K  I 

t.,  IKKl 

ir^,.  4ik{ 

211.  .'.IK I 

I.  III.-,  7,'ll 

;i.J,  '^I2 

2:(,  (KKI 

27,  (I  Ki 

1  IS, IKKl 

17,  .'MKI 

II 

2.  '4 HI 

KKI.  IKKl 

40. IKKl 


Stale 


Kill, 
■-'3>«, 


I  J.'. 
112 
72,  IKKl 
'22.-.,  >7 

,'.4,  IKKl 

,l««.,  I.4II 
II 

7,'.,  IKKl 

II 

.132,  MKI 

Kill,  :)■*] 
7IKI,  1.(2 
II 
7112,  '.IK I 
31...  H17 
4!il,  l.'tll 
,'.',".■.,  .',,'.(1 
7'.,  413 


111,25(1 
0 
(I 
0 
II 
47,  (XXI 
II 
0 
II 
II 
II 

891.  3(Kl 
II 
0 
0 
0 

II 

l.'i,(XKI 

II 
II 

'27,  rxx) 
II 

0 

(1 
(1 
(I 
(1 
0 
0 
0 

(1 

0 
0 
0 

II 
II 

30,  'Al 

II 

II 

II 

^ ,'.  1.2.'. 

II 

104,  M8 

II 

II 

(1 

II 

.KC'.-Ki 

34.7114 


Kuii.N  ixiithnrlirKt  nr 
iiiiticiputtsl 


I.(K-al 


St  II  to 


I22*i.  112(1 

(.2»,  2.V1 

l.'.t,  '**t 

3,  .'.111, 'KI.'. 

177, '.i7il 

12,  'JKI 

.'KI,  IKKl 
II 

3.  (i;'.,  4i.',( 

t->',i  iiVl 

P.ii,  1177 

1,  Ii3'i,  4'.ll 

1.  7ii|,  ir2.', 

(.-■.,  IKKl 

I.'..  i«»l 

113    (J-i 

i.iK.j.  ijy 

lii|,  ).'.7 
i.  (44.  J.Vl 

4',|-,  .7'. 
2,  S2'|,  OKI 

22:1,  3';< 

I  Ml,  '..'KI 

1.  Sir...  |i«i 

■2.3s,  IKKl 

II 

HKI,  KKI 

4lll    Jill 

4IIII.  ixi 

'1'    'r22 

1.  2l'i,  I.21I 

1,  IKH,  (13 

IVJ,   'WKI 

Sl'l.  KKI 

l,«o,  *..'. 


(I. '>('>, 


lu. 

.(M 

'..  7'i7 

7 ',7 

J.'mi 

KKI 

KIT 

KKI 

1'. 

'-KI 

Ml 

7'.o 

3r( 

ts7 

7') 

KKI 

S.I 

1>KI 

7«ii. 

KKI 

34  . 

>«) 

l.lil^' 

724 

.■ft". 

Mil 

I'V 

',  7*" 

7,  s<'2. 

..'.«,  1 

.VI 

II 
II 

48,  l.'XI 

II 

2U8,  ,VKI 

u 
u 

II 
II 
II 

OW,  ,'.(») 

II 

(I 

0 

.v..  f.7.1 

(I 

W.  9.'.f> 

II 

1,  «'..'.,  24'J 

1.211.   IKKl 

1.  3t.7,  :iH 

II 

II 

1.1,  IKKl 
II 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

II 
(I 
II 
II 
..'■.<.<n,  1'.'. 
II 

,((K| 


All  othfr 
sour(»* 


3(3, 


.,(>44, 


4iKI 
II 

,IKKI 
2'<l 

,  IKKl 
II 
II 
II 


'.■t.1    HVI 


0 

(I 
ti4,noi) 

142.11X1 

4< XI,  IXXl 

0 

0 

0 

,r>3i,iixi 
II 
II 

,Vki.  KKI 

MI.  7iai 
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.'yiuroe    Federal  .\vlatlon  Agency. 

The  committee  Is  advlaed  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  survey  Includes  only  proj- 
ects at  civil  airports  vcblch  would  be  eligible 
for  Federal  matching  funds,  under  present 
law,  and  that  the  amounts  shown  are  in 
addition  to  funds  already  programed  under 
the  Federal  Alrpwrt  Act. 

The  amounts  available  annually  for  each 
State  under  8.  1  are  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table  prepared  by  tne  Federal  Aviation 
Agency: 

Federal-aid     airport     program     as     proposed 
under  S.   1 — Annual  distribution  of  $100 

million  authorization  for  fiscal  years  I960, 
1961.  1962,  1963.  and  1964 

Apportionment ' 

Alabama    $1,323,951 

Arizona    1,487.611 

Arlcansas 1,062,318 

California 4,328,990 

Colorado   --  1,612.509 

Connecticut 538.739 

Delaware 102.886 

District  of  Columbia. -_ 190,  430 

Florida 1,348,773 

Georgia 1,492,163 

Idaho 1.100.394 

Illinois 2,725,947 

Indiana 1,350,169 

Iowa 1,267.184 

Kansas 1,396,917 

Kentucky    1,160,858 

Louisiana    1,204,282 

Maine 610,799 

Maryland 695,421 

Maasachuaetta 1,214,862 

Michigan    2,618,774 

MlnnewU    1,697,627 

Mlaslulppl    1.070,418 

MU«3url 1.736,412 

Montana 1,832,393 

Nebraalta 1,201,770 

Nevada    1.309,496 

New   Hampshire _  233.092 

New  Jersey 1,237,639 

New  Mexico 1.860.678 

New  York 4.126.636 

North  Carolina 1,666.642 

North   DakoU _ 969,413 

Ohio 2,392.677 

Oklahoma. l.  332, 314 

Oregon l,  476.  868 

Pennsylvania _._  3.  Oil.  706 

Rhode  Island 201.  332 

South  Carolina _  859,  311 

South  DakoU 1.  040,  666 

Tennessee l,  264.  140 

Texas __.  4.  898.  480 

Utah _ _ 1. 139,  721 

Vermont 199,  842 

Virginia.. _ l.  271,  457 

Washington _..  1.  374.  446 

West  Virginia 762.  292 

Wisconsin _ .._  l.  573,  685 

Wyoming __ l,  196.  083 

Total     State     apportion- 
ment  71,260,000 

'  75  percent  of  authorisation  U  apportioned 
for  projects  In  each  State  on  an  area-popu- 
lation formula;  26  percent  la  discretionary, 
and  may  be  allocated  without  regard  to  State 
boundaries. 


Federal-aid  airport  program  as  proposed 
under  S.  1 — Anniuil  distribution  of  $100 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1960, 
1961,  1962,  1963,  and  J 964— Continued 

Apportionment  ' 

Discretionary    f vinds  " $23,750,000 


Total  funds  for  continen- 
tal United  SUtes 95.000,000 


Territory: 

Alaska.. 2,  250,  000 

Hawaii 1,250,000 

Puerto   Rico 1.000.000 

Virgin  Islands 500,000 

Total  Territory 5,000,000 

Grand  total 100,000,000 

SPECIAL    DISCRETIONAHT    FUND 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator, in  his  discretion,  to  obligate  $65 
million,  without  reference  to  the  State  ap- 
portionment formula.  This  fund  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  obligation  authority 
provided  In  the  bill  and  will  remain  avail- 
able for  use  until  expended. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  committee 
on  this  bill  and  on  S.  3502  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress disclosed  an  Immediate  critical  need, 
particularly  in  hub  airports,  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  provide  facilities  to  handle  the 
rapidly  mounting  volumes  of  air  traffic, 
including  the  new  Jet  aircraft  which  are  al- 
ready being  Introduced  Into  our  commercial 
airline  fleets.  The  piirpoae  of  the  fund  Is  to 
aulBt  in  meeting  that  Bpecial  need.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  the  bill  permits  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  utilize  the  fund  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  of  the  State  ap- 
portionment formula.  Az  wai  stated  by  the 
committee  last  year: 

"While  It  iB  expected  that  the  introduction 
of  Jet  service  will  be  handled  on  a  gradual 
phase-In  process  so  that  piston  aircraft  will 
remain  the  most  usual  type  of  plane  for 
some  years  to  come,  nevertheless,  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  airline  service  resulting 
from  the  vise  of  the  Jet  aircraft  will  dra- 
matically alTect  airport  facilities  throughout 
the  country.  These  new  jet  aircraft  are  big. 
heavy,  and  fast,  and  will  carry  as  many  as 
180  passengers  at  speeds  averaging  550  miles 
per  hour.  Their  weight,  speed,  and  size  re- 
quire longer  and  stronger  runways,  wider 
taxiways.  and  numerous  special  facilities  for 
servicing  at  ramps  and  terminal  buildings 
on  those  airports  where  they  will  be  in  use. 
The  length  and  type  of  runway  at  any  par- 
ticular airport  will  depend  upon  a  number  of 
factors,  but  primarily,  the  distance  to  the 
next  point  of  destination  and  the  takeoff 
weight  of  payload.  Some  important  facts 
along  this  line  were  highlighted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  conunlttee  dviring  a  symposimn 
conducted  on  the  operation  of  the  Jet  plane 
In  January  1958  and  the  docxunent  contain- 
ing the  report  of  this  symposium,  being  is- 
sued as  a  committee  print.  Is  strongly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Senate.  In  addition  to  this  In- 
formative r68um£,  the  committee  has  noted 
the  recent  "Progress  Report  on  Jet  Aviation 


Planning"  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  itemizes  some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant changes  which  must  be  accom- 
plished in  airport  planning  and  operation  for 
the  proper  accommodation  of  Jet  airliners. 
The  report  in  full  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  conimittee  print  on  the  Jet  symfKisiuni. 

"In  view  of  the  committee,  local  commu- 
nities cannot  cope  with  the  tremendous  costs 
entailed  by  this  revolutionary  change  In  the 
mode  of  air  transportation  without  the  effec- 
tive assistance  of  our  National  Govermnent." 

Additionally,  the  reequlpment  and  mod- 
ernization program  of  our  local  service  and 
Territorial  airlines  which  has  been  consist- 
ently encouraged  by  the  Congress  will  have 
an  immediate  impact  upon  all  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  which 
they  serve.  Their  representative.  Col.  Joseph 
P.  Adams,  a  former  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  emphasized  to  the  com- 
mittee that  "the  replacement  of  the  DC-3 
will  in  every  case  result  in  the  use  of  larger 
aircraft  requiring  longer  runways  and  more 
adequate  airport  facilities  than  are  presently 
available  in  the  majority  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  the  United  States.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  new  larger  equipment  will  pro- 
vide more  efficient  operations,  the  Federal 
subsidy  to  the  air  carriers  will  be  reduced. 
This  potential  reduction  is  in  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  $40  million  a  year." 

It  is  the  intention  of  yoiu*  committee  that 
allocations  from  this  special  fund  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  present  administratively 
imposed  limitation  of  $1  million  per  year  for 
any  airport  development  project.  A  wise  and 
equitable  use  of  such  fund  will  not  only 
assist  major  hub  airports  to  provide  facil- 
ities to  accommodate  the  larger  Jet  planes 
but  will  also  permit  the  conservation  of  the 
annual  authorizaiton  of  1100  million  for  dis- 
position to  needed  projects  in  the  less  popu- 
lated areas  of  the  United  States  where  feeder 
airlines  and  general  aviation  aircraft  consti- 
tute an  Important  element  of  the  local 
economy. 

Reference  to  the  statistical  information 
furnished  to  the  committee  last  year  by  the 
CAA  and  printed  in  the  forepart  of  this  report 
Indicates  that  local  funds  are  available  to 
match  the  Federal  dollars  made  available  by 
the  special  emergency  fund.  Moreover,  as 
we  have  noted,  the  official  survey  recently 
concluded  by  the  FAA  corroborates  the  need 
for  a  fund  in  the  amount  of  the  $65  million 
provided. 

TXBMINAL   rACIUmES 

Airports  cannot  serve  our  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  needs  without  adequate 
terminal  facilities.  The  committee  has  con- 
sistently been  of  the  opinion  that  terminal 
buildings,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, need  only  be  functional  and  not  monu- 
mental. The  higher  priority  of  need  natu- 
rally Is  in  ground  facilities  such  as  runways, 
lighting,  clear  zones,  taxiways,  etc.,  which 
bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the  safety  of  our 
interstate  air  traffic. 

It  Is  for  this  broad  reason  that  lectlon  5 
of  S.  1  spells  out  with  particularity  certain 
types  of  terminal  facilities  which  wo\ild  be 
ineligible  for  consideration  for  Federal 
matching  funds.    These  Include  the  cost  of 
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acquisition  or  construction  of  a  passenger 
automobile  parking  facility,  bars.  cocktaU 
lounges,  nightclubs,  theaters,  private  clubs, 
garages,  hotel  rooms,  conunerclal  offices,  or 
gamerooms.  In  addition  to  these  speclfl- 
cally  proscribed  facilities,  the  Administrator 
of  the  PAA  Is  given  the  discretionary  power 
to  reject  as  an  "allowable  project  cost"  for 
the  Investment  of  Federal  funds  any  other 
part  of  an  airport  terminal  facility  which  he 
believes  Is  not  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  those  persons  using  the  airport  for 
public  aviation  purposes. 

The  administration  bill,  S.  674,  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  Federal  funds  only  for  the 
construction  of  terminal  facilities  to  l>e  used 
to  house  air  traffic  control,  weather  reporting, 
and  communications  activities.  Such  quar- 
ters, as  we  have  noted,  are  now  occupied  and 
will  continue  to  be  occupied  rent  free  by  the 
Federal  agencies  which  are  performing  these 
functions. 

It  is  the  considered  view  of  the  majority  of 
this  committee  that   terminal   buildings,   as 
such,  ought  not  to  be  declared  ineligible  for 
Federal  matching  funds,  not  only   because 
of  the  universal  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  housing  vital  Federal  functions  at  local 
public    airports    but    also    because    of    basic 
requirements    of    public    health    and    safety 
which  require  the  maintenance  of  appropri- 
ate facilities  to  accommodate  our  Interstate 
and  foreign  traffic.    These  may  be  spartan  or 
elaborate.     In  any  event,  the  Administrator 
would  be  empowered  to  make  the  appropriate 
deternnnaUon  as  to  the  eligibility  of  them 
for  Federal  assistance.    If  local  communities 
desire    to   provide   accommodations   such    as 
those  specified  in  section  5  of  3.  l.  they  will 
be  enUrely  free  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense. 
With  reference  to  parking  lots,  the  commit- 
tee has  observed  a  growing  tendency  to  utll- 
IM  these  faciliues  for  the  production  of  air- 
port  revenue   although   we   realise    that   at 
some  small  airports  they  are  provided  with- 
out charge.     In  any  event,  since  It  Is  per- 
fectly possible  for  parking  lots  to  be  operated 
at  a  profit,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for 
recourse  to  the  Federal  Oovermnent  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  either  in   the  acquisition  of 
land  lor  them  or  for  their  construction 


courage  the  maintenance  of  such  airports 
would  be  a  relatively  small  Item  in  the  over- 
all Federal  airport  program  and  would  serve 
to  keep  in  operating  condition  a  numl>er 
of  airport  facilities  constituting  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  our  national  system  of  airports." 
Testimony  at  the  present  hearings  indi- 
cates that  this  provision  for  seal  coating  is 
more  than  ever  required  If  we  are  to  preserve 
our  national  Investment  In  the  fields  to 
which  It  would  apply.  As  in  last  year's  bill, 
S.  3502.  only  airports  at  which  air  traffic  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  an  FAA  control  tower 
would  be  eligible  for  such  assistance. 
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while  proJecU  In  advance  of  the  fiscal  year 
when  they  are  authorized  to  be  obligated  A 
greater  employment  of  such  policy  would 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  program  by 
lending  needed  assurance  of  conUnued  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  completion  of  major  airport 
projects,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  In 
1  fiscal  year.  The  committee  wishes  to  state 
however,  that  it  does  not  recommend  that 
all  future  funds  be  allocated  In  advance  but 
rather  that  sufficient  funds  be  retained  to 
meet  all  reasonably  anticipated  contin- 
gencies. 

SPECIAL    COMMENTS 
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Section  8  of  S.   1   Includes  the  provision 
Incorporated  Into  last  year's  bill  making  run- 
way  seal    coating    and    the    filling   of   rigid 
pavement  Joints  at  smaller  airports  eligible 
for  Federal  matching  assistance.     The  need 
for  this  type  of  assistance  was  outlined  as 
follows  in  the  committee's  report  on  S.  3502  • 
"During  recent  years  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Agency  has  regarded  seal  coating  of  flexible 
airport  pavements  and   the  filling  of  Joints 
In  rigid  airport  pavements  as  'maintenance' 
as    distinguished    from    'development'    and 
hence  an  item  to  be  wholly  financed  by  the 
local  operator.     This   has  led  to  a  number 
of  hardships  in   the  case  of  public  airports 
operaUng  under  local  sponsorship  which  do 
not  have  sufficient  operating  Income  to  keep 
runways    in    proper    condition    without    as- 
sistance    from     the     Federal     Government. 
While   resealing   and    refilling   of   Joints    are 
items   of  repair  work  which   may   be   more 
costly  than  other  types  of  maintenance  work 
normally  required  for  airports,  it  is  not  an 
Item  for  which  frequent  and  regular  provi- 
sion Is  generally  necessary.     Unless  runways 
are  resurfaced  periodically,  deterioration  may 
result  to  such  an  extent  that  reconstruction 
becomes  necessary.     Many  small  communi- 
ties are  required  to  maintain  airports  with 
runways  of  substantial  length  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  type  of  aircraft  used  In  the 
airport  and  the  cost  of  seal  coating  of  airport 
pavements  and  the  filling  of  Joints  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  sumB  In  excess  of 
the  financial  capabUlty  of  the  community. 
The  cost  of  providing  matching  fxinds  to  en- 


The  present  bill  also  incorporates  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Agency  shall  publish  by 
January  1  of  each  year  the  proposed  program 
of  airport  development  intended  to  be  un- 
dertaken during  the  following  fiscal  year. 
As  noted  in  the  commlttre's  report  on  S. 
3502,  this  advance  publication,  by  giving 
reasonable  notice  of  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  on  which  they  may  rely,  will  be  of 
great  aid  to  project  spoixsors  who.^e  plan- 
ning requirements  are  stringent  even  after 
allocations  are  made. 

In  this  connection,  as  another  aid  to  more 
efficient  planning,  the  committee  again 
wishes  to  note  the  extreme  desirability  of 
making  tentative  advance  allocations  to  spe- 
cific  projects   wherever  possible. 

The  act  was  amended  in  1955  to  provide 
that  annual  amounts  of  $60  million  would  be 
allocated  for  projects  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  $3  million  for  projects 
in  the  Territories  and  possessions.  The  orig- 
inal requirement  as  to  the  apportionment 
of  75  percent  of  the  funds  among  the  States 
on  an  area  and  population  basis  was  left 
undisturbed. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  1955  amendment 
was  to  enable  local  communities  to  prepare 
long-range  plans  for  airport  construction 
with  some  assurance  that  the  local  funds, 
chlefiy  obtained  by  bond  Issuance,  would  be 
matched  by  available  Federal  funds. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  which  recommended  the  1955 
amendment  for  favorable  consideration,  spe- 
cifically expressed  the  view  that  the  act.  as 
revised,  would  "permit  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  program  projects  In  advance 
of  the  fi.scal  year  during  which  the  author- 
ized funds  are  to  be  available  for  obligation. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  possible  a  year 
or  two  before  a  proposed  project  is  to  be 
undertaken  to  make  an  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  that  project  in  a  specified 
amount  which  would  eliminate  any  question 
as  to  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  project"  (S.  Rept.  No.  636,  84th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.,  p.  7) . 

The  committee  stated  that  It  was  Influ- 
enced in  making  such  recommendation  by 
the  record  of  successful  administration  of 
the  Federal  highway  program  which  had 
long  been  operating  on  a  contract  authority 
basis  similar  to  that  which  it  Intended  for 
the  Federal  aid  airport  program.  During 
the  course  of  both  the  present  hearings  and 
those  of  the  84th  Congress,  the  committee 
was  advised  that  advance  allocations  of  spe- 
cific funds  for  future  project  work  had  not 
been  made  except  in  Isolated  Instances.  In 
this  respect,  the  record  of  the  Federal  air- 
port program  is  disappointing. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
do  not  permit  the  obligation,  by  a  grant 
agreement,  of  any  part  of  funds  authorized 
for  a  particular  fiscal  year  until  July  i  of 
such  fiscal  year.  However,  existing  law  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  make  tentative  ad- 
vance allocations  In  proper  cases  so  as  to 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  1955  amendment. 
Thus,  funds  can  be  earmarked  for  worth - 


Encouraging  regional  airports 
The  committee  has  noted  with  satlsfac- 
tl(3n  various  ex.imples  of  airport  development 
on  an  Intercounty  or  regional  basis  whereby 
one  field  is  used  to  serve  the  aviation  needs 
of  several  communities  As  examples  of  such 
coi>peratlve  planning,  Mr.  Coffee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  Officials  cited 
the  Mercer  County  (N.J.)  Airport  which 
serves  13  municipalities,  and  the  nearby 
AHentown-Bethlehcm-Easton  Airport  In 
Pennsylvania. 

It  should   be  more  than  obvious  that  re- 
gional airport  requirements  can  most  often 
be    met    more    efficiently    and    economically 
through  one  large,  modern  field  than  by  hav- 
ing 3  or  4  or  10  smaller,  rundown  terminals 
serving  separate  municipalities,  each  with  a 
relatively  small  tax  base  upon  which  to  rely 
In    many    Instances,    this    combining   of   re- 
sources has  made  It  pos.slble  for  small  com- 
munities   to    obtain    local    feeder -transport 
service    where,   separately,    they   would    have 
been   completely   unable   to   support  a   field 
which  would  accommodate  passenger  trans- 
port aircraft.    We  believe  that  more  should 
be  done  to  encourage  such  cooperative  efforts, 
and    that   the   Agency   should    take   posltlv* 
action   toward   stimulating  local   officials  to 
adopt  this  type  of  forwiu-d-looklng  planning. 
For  example,  Agency  representatives  might 
be  sent  to  address  local   civic  and    business 
groups  on  the  dealrnblllty  of  regional  airport 
planning   and    to   assist,    when   appropriate. 
In  the  development  of  such  plans. 

Tailoring  aircraft  designed  to  exUting  airport 
factlttica 
The  Jet<r^ge_j*volutlon  in  aircraft  design 
and  characteristics  has  brought  with  It  the 
now  vital  problem  of  assuring  that  airport 
facilities  and  aircraft  requirements  are  kept 
realistically  in  balance.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Cur- 
tis, former  aviation  assUtant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, summed  up  the  problem  well  In  Jan- 
uary 1957  when  he  stated: 

"There  has  been  a  decided  tendency  In 
the  past  to  design  and  build  maximum  per- 
formance aircraft  on  the  assumption  that 
somehow  airports  will  be  built  to  accom- 
modate them.  Instead  of  demanding  more 
and  more  concrete  the  designers  must  make 
maximum  use  of  the  technique  like  boundary 
layer  and  Jet-fiap  control  to  Improve  the 
takeoff  and  landing  characteristics  of  our 
future  airplanes." 

The  committee  agrees  that  with  the  splral- 
Ing  cost  of  lengthening  runways  and  obtain- 
ing the  extra  land  and  clear  zones  required. 
It  is  time  that  aircraft  be  designed  to  fit  the 
airport  system  and  not  vice  versa.  We 
strongly  urge  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Agency  to 
step  up  Its  efforts  with  aircraft  manufac- 
turers as  well  as  their  customers — Including 
the  military — to  achieve  this  objective.  If 
necessary  this  should  be  done  by  using  the 
Agency's  power,  under  section  803  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  to  refuse  certifica- 
tion to  aircraft  types  which  will  clearly  re- 
quire runway  and  other  facilities  substan- 
tially greater  than  those  In  existence  or 
being  planned. 

Moreover,  during  the  course  of  hearings 
and  study,  many  members  of  the  committee 
properly   observed   that    costly    airport   ex- 


penditures required  to  accommodate  ground 
facilities  to  changing  aircraft  designs  cannot 
be  carried  on  with  Federal  assistance  ad 
infinitum.  If  aircraft  designs  now  on  the 
drawing  boards  of  the  aircraft  Industry  re- 
quire the  abandonment  of  metropolitan 
.■^•.'.es,  or  expansion  of  airport  facilities  beyond 
;he  bounds  of  reason,  then  it  is  the  view  of 
irany  members  that  such  expenses  would 
have  to  be  financed  by  the  local  communl- 
t;e=.  the  carriers  using  the  equipment,  or  the 
aircraft  industry  itself. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

Reduction  of  special  discretionary  fund 

On  page  3.  line  19,  strike  "$75,000,000"  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "$65. 000, 000." 

The  committee  has  made  a  reduction  of 
$10  mllli-in  in  the  amount  of  special  dis- 
cretionary funds  which  the  bill  would  make 
available  to  the  Admli.l.strator.  Representa- 
tlvrs  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  In- 
formed the  committee  that  $10  or  811  million 
in  uncommitted  funds  will  remain  at  the 
end  of  the  current  fisctil  year  from  obllRatiin 
authority  under  the  present  act.  Althou:;h 
some  of  this  money  is  now  earmarked  lor 
use  In  the  various  States,  none  of  it  h.Ts  been 
programed  for  specific  projects  and  Is  there- 
fore available  for  use  In  meetlnp  the  esti- 
mated $1,290  million  of  future  airport  needs 
contained  In  the  A<!;ency  survey  discussed 
above.  In  view  of  this  carryover  we  believe 
It  is  reasonable  to  deduct  an  equal  amount 
from  the  $75  million  8{)eclal  discretionary 
fund  originally  proposed  In  S.   1. 

Ittimediate  avnilabilitj/  of  discretionary  fund 
On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  out  the  phrase 
"boKlnning  July  1,  15)59,"  and  insert  in  Ucu 
thereof  "upon  the  datt  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  allow 
the  Administrator  to  make  immediate  use 
of  the  $65  million  spec  ol  discretionary  fund. 
As  stated  above,  this  fvmd  has  been  Included 
primarily  to  meet  the  critical  need  frr  pro- 
vldinR  Jet-nRc  facUltl'-B  at  larger  airports. 
For  this  reason  the  committee  believes  tliat 
the  uvallnblllty  of  luch  moneys  should  not 
be  delayed  any  lonccr  than  necessary.  This 
view  finds  support  In  the  administration's 
bill.  S.  674,  which  als(  provides  for  the  im- 
mediate availability  oi  discretionary  funds. 

Rrdi'itribut.nn  of  fund^ 
Pour  new  sections  hive  been  added  to  S.  1 
by  the  committee.  The  first  of  these,  section 
8.  would  amend  f-ection  6(ci  of  the  net  by 
requiring  that  any  funds  allocated  to  a  State 
which  remain  unollipated  at  the  end  of  2 
fiscal  years  shall  be  added  to  the  Admlnls- 
tr.itor's  discretionary  lund. 

Under  current  law,  such  unobligated 
moii«  ys  are  subject  to  redl.«;trlbution  at  the 
end  of  2  fl-jcal  years  according  to  the  initial 
is!!ncatlon  formula.  1  e  75  percent  Is  divided 
among  the  States  with  25  percent  going  Into 
the  discretionary  fund,  and  the  same  redis- 
tribution is  made  at  the  end  of  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  The  practical  result  of 
this  procedure  has  t>een  to  keep  substantial 
amounts  of  money  indefinitely  bottled  up  in 
ftlli:>catlons  to  States  whose  actual  use  of 
Federal  funds  remains  at  a  consistently  lower 
level. 

The  committee  amendment  would  assure  a 
more  Judicious  and  efficient  use  of  alrp>ort 
aid  money  by  allowing:  all  State-allocated 
funds  which  remain  unused  after  2  years  to 
be  employed  wherever  most  needed.  Such  a 
change  In  allocation  procedure  Is  also  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  and  a  provi- 
sion to  the  same  effect  as  this  amendment 
i.*"  contained  in  the  administration-sponsored 
bill. 

Interstate  compactM 

The  second  new  section,  section  9,  has 
been   added   to   facilitate   interstate  airport 


development  planning.  Article  I.  section  10, 
part  3,  of  the  Constitution  requires  that  all 
compacts  between  the  various  Static  receive 
the  consent  of  Congress.  Section  9.  adding 
a  new  section  21  to  the  act,  would  operate 
to  give  advance  consent  to  any  Si.ate  plan 
for  developing  or  operating  airport  facilities 
thus  obviating  the  delay  and  luicen.Jnty  In- 
volved In  seeking  separate  approval  for  each 
such  pact.  Precedents  for  this  tyi)e  of  ad- 
vanced authorl:Tatlon  exi.^t  in  the  case  of 
Interstate  Forest  and  WatPr  Siipn  v  Agree- 
ments (16  use.  552 1.  in  The  field  of  crime 
prevention  (4  US  C.  llli.  ai:d  for  highway 
safety  pacts   (Public  Law  85-084). 

Treatment  of  Aia^ka 

The  intent  of  the  present  bll!  is  that 
-Alaska  should  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Federal  airport  program  In  the  same  manner 
as  It  has  in  the  past,  by  receiving  a  specific 
percentage  of  the  tfp.irate  funds  made  avail- 
able for  noncontigu..us  are  .s  under  secl.on 
5ib)  of  the  r.ct  and  with  a  maximum  Federal 
contribution  of  75  percent.  Srctlons  10  and 
11  of  the  bill  make  technical  amendments 
to  more  clearly  express  this  hit'  nt.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  deletes  those  parts  of 
section  2  of  the  bill  (redrafting  sec.  5(bi 
of  the  ricti  in  which  the  frtme  purpo.<;e  was 
originally  sought  to  be  accomphiind  in  an- 
other munnor. 

Continuation  of  the  present  formula  wus 
recommended  to  the  committee  by  both 
Senators  from  Ala<-ka.  While  It  remits  In  a 
smaUcr  total  allocation  of  Federal  funds  than 
would  be  available  under  tlic  State  tillocation 
formula,  it  Instircs  the  m:  xlmum  airport 
development  with  the  very  limited  amount 
of  funds  which  A!"5ka  w.U  have  nvallrvhle 
for  such  purposes  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  bill. 

The  continuation  of  a  pro^aam  of  ppeclal 
treatment  for  Alnrka  is  Jvistined  by  consid- 
eration ol  the  uniqutly  vital  role  which  Rvla- 
tlon  pl.iys  In  that  State.  Practically  speak- 
ing, aviation  Is  the  only  means  of  passer.scr 
transport  to  and  from  Alaska  and  within  the 
St .".tf»- -except  for  the  Anchor.ige-Falrbanks 
rnllrood  line  and  a  highway  system  nill  In  its 
Infancy — It  is  the  only  form  of  transport. 
Furthermore,  from  a  military  standpoint,  It 
Is  of  obvious  importf.nce  that  we  make  a 
maximum  effort  toward  maintaining  and 
improving  landing  fields,  civil  as  well  as  mil- 
itary. In  this  area  closest  Ui  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  importance  of  aviation  to  the  postal 
needs  of  Alaiki  has  already  been  noted  and. 
as  a  final  justification  for  the  philosophy  of 
higher  Federal  participation  in  Alaskan  air- 
port development,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
tliat  over  09  percent  of  land  ownership  in 
that  State  is  In  the  Federal  Government. 

Technical  amendment 
On  page  5,  line  2,  a  typographical  error  Is 
corrected  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  period 
and  quotation  mark. 


Individual  Views  of  Senator  Engle 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  complete  disagree- 
ment with  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  S.  674,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  eventual  withdrawal  from  the 
Federal  aid-to-alrport  program  within  the 
next  few  years.  This  would  be  done  throu£;h 
the  device  of  a  declining  authorization  pro- 
gram and  eventually  its  complete  abandon- 
ment. 

Both  the  President  and  his  official  spokes- 
man. General  Quesada,  have  made  it  plain 
that  It  is  the  official  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration to  leave  this  responsibility  com- 
pletely to  the  States,  counties,  and  cities. 
In  support  of  this  policy  it  has  been  stated 
that  civil  airports  should  be  regarded  as  pri- 
marily a  wholly  local  asset. 

In  my  opinion,  an  adequate  national  sys- 
tem of  civil  airports  is  as   much  a  Federal 


responsibility  as  a  national  highway  system 
for  which  we  have  provided  many  billions  of 
dollars,  much  of  It  on  a  90-10  matching  basis. 
The  Federal  Government  should  no  more 
abandon  the  Federal  ald-to-alrport  program 
than  it  should  abandon  the  Federal  road 
program  or  Federal  assistance  in  the  marl- 
time  uansportatlon  field.  In  my  view,  air- 
ports are  an  essential  part  of  the  national 
transportation  system.  Just  as  much  as  the 
h.ghwayc  and  the  waterways.  Moreover,  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  system  of  air- 
P')rts  will  grow  more  important  rather  than 
less  important  as  time  goes  on.  If  Congress 
must  make  a  choice  between  cutting  back  on 
Federal  assistance  to  any  element  of  our  na- 
tional traurportation  system — which  I  do 
not  advocate  at  all — I  would  rank  a.rports 
r.s  the  l.".st  element  to  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. I  cannot  fubrcribe  tc  the  philosophy 
contained  in  the  administration's  bill,  S. 
674.  that  the  Federal  Government,  at  the  end 
of  its  proposed  reduced  program  should  pull 
out  and  leave  the  airports  ol  the  country  as 
an  undue  burden  upon  State  and  local  com- 
munities. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

^Tr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 
All  of  us  regret  very  deeply  that  he  has 
chosen  to  become  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  may  say 
th.Tt  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
gain  certainly  Is  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee's loss. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  sentiments.  It  is  with  deep 
i-euret  that  I  leave  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee. 

We  are  In  the  habit  of  conferring  polit- 
ical titles.  I  believe  he  wears  his  title 
in  vei-y  good  fashion.  He  wears  the  title 
of  "Mr.  Aviation"  very  gracefully  and 
veiy  deservedly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Not  deservedly, 
but  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  great  com- 
pliment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  concerning  a  point  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  has  touched 
in  his  statement.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  of  great  importance,  because  this 
problem  largely  goes  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  the  bill. 
Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  a  survey  has 
been  made  as  to  the  airport  devcl'^pment 
needs  in  this  country  over  a  period  of  4 
or  5  years? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  When  Gen- 
eral Quesada,  the  Federal  Aviation 
AdminiSLrator,  testified  in  recommend- 
ing the  administration  program,  the 
withdrawal  program — $65  million  the 
first  year,  $55  million  the  second.  $45  mil- 
lion the  third,  and  S35  million  the  fourth. 
with  a  50-percent  discretionary  fund  and 
a  50-percent  State  fund — we  asked 
the  general  on  what  basis  he  had  arrived 
at  these  magic  figures.  He  said  they  were 
based  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's 
own  survey.  Naturally,  we  wanted  to  see 
the  figures. 

We  had  before  us  the  survey  of  the 
Airport  Operators  Council,  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  League,  and  others,  and 
we  had  arrived  at  a  figure  of  about 
$1,026  million,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  as  the  total  amount  required 
for  airport  development  in  this  country 
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during  the  next  5  years.    We  asked  Gen- 
eral Quesada  what  his  fLgures  showed 
because  we  were  ready  to  adjust  the  bill 
with   any  survey  that  his  Agency  had 
made.    We  presumed  his  survey  would  be 
much  lower,  because  the  figure  of  pro- 
posed authorizations  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration was  much  lower.  Therefore 
we  asked  him  to  supply  the  figures  to  us' 
We  asked  him  when  we  could  have  the 
figures.    He  said  that  he  would  be  able 
to  supply  them  by  March  1.    We  told  him 
that  we  hoped   to  pass  the  bill  before 
March  1.    We  said  that  if  he  had  the 
figures  we  were  entitled  to  have  them 
too.     We  said  we  did  not  care  for  the 
wnteup;  we  just  wanted  the  bare  bones 
of  the  statistics. 

We  were  considerably  surprised  when 
the  figures  were  furnished.  They  showed 
that  the  airport  requirements  for  the 
next  4  calendar  years  were  $1,290  458  000 
That  was  the  Agency's  figure.  That  is 
practically  $1,300  million. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  understand  this  survey 
was  made  by  the  present  administration 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  figures  were 
furnished  by  General  Quesada.  the  head 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
It  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  careful 
survey  of  what  the  requirements  were  to 
bring  our  airports  up  to  present-day 
standards.  ^ 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  assume  the  estimate  is 
a  little  in  excess  of  $300  million  a  year 
for  4  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wonder  whether  there 
are  not  other  measuring  sticks  which  can 
be  used  as  to  the  need  involved  It  oc- 
curs to  me  it  might  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  requests  from  the  various 
airport  sponsors  were  in  fiscal  1958  or 
fiscal  1959.  Perhaps  the  Senator  has 
already  touched  on  that  point 

fln^'in^?!!^?^^-  '^^^  Senator  will 
find  that  the  figures  furnished  last  year 

thoP^,?"!^.^^''^  '^  "°^  'h«  FAA-show 
o..?i  '^f.^^ty  and  county  and  municipal 
authorities  requested  a  total  of  $192  268  - 
000  last  year.  That  amount  they  were 
ready  to  match  at  50  percent  In  match- 
ing funds.  They  were  asking  for  a 
matching  allocation  of  $192  million    Un- 

?o.nH  K  P^,f«"t  act  only  $63  million 
could  be  allocated.  That  leaves  $129 
million  in  unsatisfied  and  unmatched  re- 
quests for  this  year  alone 

eeJ^rhm,"^''^/^  ^^^'  ^^"^«  ^^  5.   we 
H^i  V     !u°"  ^"  Pi-ospective  construc- 
tion for  the  next  5  years.     This  Is  an- 
other  test,  and  these  are  not  our  figures 
1   must  be  remembered.    They  are  taken 
right  fiom  the  record  of  the  committee 
T^at  was  almost  a  year  ago.   when  S. 
iifL^^    predecessor  of  S.  1.  was  passed 
without  a  dissenting  vote  in  the  Senate 
We  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  $63 
million  left  unfilled  the  requests  of  the 

m^'t!f;  r^'S^  f"'^  *'^"'"S  a"d  able  to 
match  funds  of  $129  million.    Therefore 

S5?  ■^mf'^'"i?.^PP'°^^^  °^  *«5  million: 
fh.n  r,  .^"'  *^^  "'^"^°"'  ^35  million,  and 
n  Zn°'^'K^  '^  "^^  "^^^^«  a  baby  to  do 
a  man  s  job  in  the  construction  field 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  thank  the  Senator  from 
O.<:ahoma.    it  occurs  to  me  that  whicT 
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ever  measuring  stick  we  use.  the  amount 
in  the  bill  is.  if  anything,  inadequate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  quite  inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  seems  to  be  inadequate 
to  take  care  of  the  air  age  in  which  we 
live. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     It   is    inadequate, 
but  it  is  far  more  realistic  in  connection 
with  our  attempt  to  meet  the  airport 
needs  we  have  than  any  other  proposal 
that  has  been  made.    Certainly  it  is  more 
realistic  than  the  administration's  with- 
drawal program  of  65  down  to  35,  or  the 
proposal  which  the  Republicans  will  of- 
fer later,  to  continue  the  4-vear-old  air- 
port program   for  another  4  years      A 
great  many  things  have  happened  in  the 
past  4  years  to  show  that  airport  con- 
struction needs  are  continually  increas- 
mg  and  do  not  remain  fixed.     The  ad- 
ministration program   is  wholly  inade- 
quate. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  provide  for  the 
erection  of  some  of  the  facilities  it 
miKht  be  well  to  have  constructed,  but  at 
least  we  can  get  the  essentials  crowded 
into  the  funds  we  do  provide  in  the  bill 
which,  as  amended  today,  will  authorize 
$4bD  million  to  meet  the  needs  shown  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  own  sur- 

I?'''^nn'^''ir  ^^"""'^  '^^^  ^^^'■♦^  *i»  be  a 
$i.J00  million  requirement 

n^Iy.  ^^^^5  ^°^^  '^^  Senator  from 
fh Jf  f?!"*  i"^^^  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  administration's  own  Agencv 
would  come  up  with  a  figure  which  Ts 
grossly  in  error  or  inadequate' 

Mr^  MONRONEY.     V/e  cannot  relatr 
^nlf^'"'^^""^''""'^  "R^^'Ps  to  anything 
Thrtr  figures-which  we  had  not  seen- 
relate  more  to  our  bill  than  they  relate 

nH«^'""  °^"  ^^"-  ^^  *^  are  to  app?o! 
priate  money,  we  must  relate  the  appro- 

the^^^nJ''  something.  Our  figures  as 
the  Senator  has  .so  ably  brought  out  re- 
late, first,  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  s  own  survey  and.  second  to  the 
survey  conducted  by  the  Airport  Op! 
tiS    "  ^°"^cil  and  municipal  authori- 

I  do  not  know  what  better  triangulari- 
zation  we  can  have  to  find  out  where  we 
are  than  to  take  these  three  bearings 

s?m?.f'.^"  important  and  meet  the 
sum  as  best  we  can 

ass'JSme^'fh';^     ?  1  "°^  reasonable  to 
assume    that     if    the    administration 
through  its  own  Agency,  has  a  surrey 

Tl  300  mm-  ^'"i''^^  "^"  a  figure  of 
?h;?,?,w  ^'"'°"   '°''  *  y^ars.   that  figure 

ca^riln  in  fr"".^"^  *^^  "^"'•^  ^hlch  is 
carried  in  the  aviation  bilP 

do^haf^?^°^-  We  have  tried  to 
do  that  as  nearly  as  we  were  able  It 
IS  a  presumption.     It  is  give  and  take 

the  fa'ciml'^i^'r.''"'"^  ^  ^""^  «°«e  of 
tne  facilities  in  the  next  3  or  4  vears 

heTork%?.ar'^^  to  Postpone  soL'e  of 
tne  work.  That  was  why  we  cut  out  $100 
million  from  the  bill  for  the  fifth  year 
It  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  leader- 
Wp'^'nJn  "*  '"  '^^  ^°^  °'  avoiding  a  veto, 
^d  TfV/"^"'''  '!?^'  ^""'  *"d  at  the 
be  it  L J'  ^^^?'  *'  '^^  "*^^d  still  exists, 
be  It  more  or  less,  we  can  come  befor^ 
the  Senate  with  another  airport  program 
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to  meet  the  needs  which  a  survey  at  thnf 
time  will  show.  ^  "  '"at 

The  present  FAA  survey  covem  4 
years,  and  the  bill  runs  for  4  years 

Mr.  BIBLE.    It  is  certainly  true  that 

S.  1  comes  closer  to  meeting  the  needs 

ndicated  in  the  adminlstratfon's  sS^ 

vil^ws    ^^'  '*''"  ^'""^'^^  *"  the  mlnomj 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Indeed  It  does 
Furthermore,  by  taking  a  realistic  an 
prcxK-h  to  this  matter,  the  small  airport^ 
of  the  country  will  be  benefited  7W 
have  never  been  a  chief  concern  of  the 
aviation  a.-rencies.  They  have  aVwayS 
been  considered  as  the  low  man  on  the 
totem  pole.  Now  they  will  have  the  od 
t'he^bill^^  to  join  up  and  be  included  Si 

A  va.st  amount  of  work  is  required  to 
be  done  to  lengthen  runways  at  the  hub 

T*^?^^  It  can  be  done  only  at  a  cSit 
of  $1,000  a  foot.  That  is  the  cost^f 
constructing     a     Present-day     r^nwav 

fon^^fh  *"  t  '^"^''y  's  lengthened  1 
foot,  the  cost  is  $1,000.     If  we  do  not 

provide  funds  in  the  bill  for  this  work  5 
more  years  will  pass,  and  the  small  com- 
munities which  could  acquire  air  trans- 
poitation  or  air  taxi  service  will  not 
f  hrf.  H  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
thc.se  developmcnt.s  The  same  is  true 
of  the  flying  farmers  We  must  also  con- 
sider the  growth  of  general  a^aUon 
including  the  use  of  bSsineS  p?anes  by 
trave  ing  nien  to  cover  their  territories 

wi??  ;V'  ^^'  ^"'^  ''^'^'^  S.  1  Will  cover 
with  the  amounts  provided  in  It  But 
under  the  adminl.stration  bill,  and  under 

in^hnf  ^'''°"'  ""^'^^  ^y  the  Republican! 
in  the  committee,  the  program  would  not 
be  expanded,   and   the  money   allott^ 

rre^^^s'^  ^"^^'^"^  ^°  -™^^^«  ^ 

Oklahoma''     ^  ^^ank  the  Senator  from 

tor^[rom°M^°^^y     ^  ^^^"^^  the  Sena- 
Commits''""''^  '"  "^^  ^^'^  --""^t 

Se^atof^Peff,     ""'    ^'•^•^^^-^-  -^"  the 

to Yhe  ^?r^f^^r^^-  ^  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California 

Mo     ,■  ^^?Lf"     The  Senator  has  very 

in  the  bill  are  reali.stic  In  the  light  of 
the  needs  We  shall  perhaps  be  told  in 
the  debate  on  the  bill  tliat  we  shou  d 

^onnf 'f  ^  ^"^  ^'^'^^^  *"^J"des  the 
amount  of  money  called  for.  because  It 
^*  ill  unbalance  the  President's  budget- 
in  other  words,  whatever  the  need-and 
conceding  that  the  figures  are  c^rect^ 
t^^e  priority  of  balancing  the  budget  is 
^nr  TH  ".  the  priority  of  buildinf  air- 
^a  f  hi     .  IS  basically  the  question  we 

f  hi  i  H  l^^  amount  called  for  will  put 
the  budget  out  of  balance  to  some  extent 
rrL^  l^^  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
en^P  f n"i""  ^^""^  ^"'•y  P°^"t.  with  refer- 
o?  thi  J^^  ^/'°"ty  and  the  importance 
of  the  airport  program  as  related  to  the 

2e^finriSr^^^^^"^-^-«^^ 

thJ^^JfS'^^'^^-  ^"  th«  fl'st  place, 
the  President's  proposal  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  was  for  an  authorization  of 
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$65  million.  Our  proposal  for  the  flfcal 
year  is  $100  miUion.  80  we  would  be 
authorizing  contracts  at  a  level  of  $36 
million  more  than  the  President  has  stig- 
gested. 

If  we  reduce  that  to  outgo  during 
the  next  year,  probably  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  tell  the  difference,  because 
we  have  been  operating  on  a  $63  million 
year  allocation.  The  new  work  which 
would  be  supported  under  S.  1  still  has 
to  be  planned.  The  new  projects  mu.st 
be  designed.  They  must  be  actually  built 
before  any  money  will  go  out  of  the 
Treasury.  My  guess  is  that  there  would 
probably  be  no  difference  in  total  outgo 
from  the  Treasury  during  this  coming 
fi.scal  year  under  our  bill,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's bill,  or  under  the  proposal  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee, 
who  will  propose  $63  million  a  year  and 
a  4-year  program,  making  our  program 
cost  $37  million  more  than  theirs. 

Eventually,  the  amoimt  we  profKJse 
will  increase  Treasury  expenditures,  be- 
cause contract  obligation  authority  is 
what  we  are  granting.  This  will  even- 
tually be  met  by  later  apiaropriations. 

So  over  the  next  5  or  6  years  we  will 
average,  for  sure,  some  $35  million  a 
year  more  than  what  would  be  spent 
under  the  President's  program  or  under 
the  program  proposed  Ijy  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  committee.  We  have 
proposed  a  $65  million  discretionary 
fund.  Whether  all  of  It  Is  used  or  not 
will  be  up  to  the  President's  own  repre- 
sentative who  runs  the  Aviation  Agency. 
If  he  does  not  find  the  need  for  it.  he 
does  not  have  to  spend  a  nickel  of  It 
So  if  he  wants  to  spread  $65  million,  in 
special  discretionary  funds,  over  the  4 
years,  he  can  do  so.  If  lie  wishes,  he  can 
spend  at  tne  rate  o'  $16  million  a  year  to 
meet  emergency  needs. 

But  what  Congress  Ls  providing,  and 
which  will  go  mostly  Into  State  alloca- 
tion, is  an  Increase  of  at  least  $35  million 
a  year  over  the  other  programs.  That  is 
not  going  to  break  the  United  States. 
If  aviation  is  a  vital  means  of  transporta- 
tion. I  say  to  my  distinrviished  colleague 
from  Alaska — and  It  is  tlie  only  transpor- 
tation he  has  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  beccxn- 
ing  more  important  to  every  other 
State — if  this  is  a  vital  means  of  trans- 
portation in  our  world,  an  amount  equal 
to  only  1  Vj  percent  of  what  we  are  spend- 
ing on  the  interstate  highway  system  on 
a  90-percent  Pederal-lO-percent  State 
grant.  Is  :iot  out  of  line,  I  think  we  can- 
not starve  this  means  of  transportation. 
Anything  less  than  what  is  provided  in 
the  bill  would  result  in  starvation,  in- 
stead of  an  opportunity  for  the  munici- 
palities and  States  to  build  their  f  aciliUes. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  It  boils  down,  does  It  not, 
to  the  question  of  the  kind  of  priority 
which  should  be  given  this  program ;  that 
is,  whether  over  the  long  haul  this  pro- 
gram is  so  important  as  to  warrant  $35 
million  in  extra  money. 

Is  It  not  true  that  somewhere  In  the 
budget  is  a  request  for  three  fine  plush 
Jet  transport  airplanes  for  VIP  use? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  ENGLE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  those  planes  will  cost? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  they  will  cost 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $5  million  apiece, 
or  a-  total  of  approximately  $15  million. 
There  are  also  10  more  jets — major 
jets — plus  about  33  minor  jets,  which 
have  a  strange  configuration  as  they  have 
been  adapted  to  the  \ise  of  major  gen- 
erals or  ofiBcers  of  higher  rank,  all  total- 
ing $77  million.  They  are  the  rather 
plush  type  of  noncritical  or  noncombat 
aircraft.  They  were  included  in  this 
year's  budget. 

So  if  we  can  spend  $77  million  for  VIP 
planes  in  addition  to  three  for  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  Dulles,  and  whoever  else 
the  other  one  is  for — one  is  in  reserve, 
I  suppose,  in  case  someone  else  wants  to 
go  somewhere  in  a  hurry — I  think  we  can 
then  afford  to  sp>end  the  amount  we  are 
seeking  in  this  bill,  because  each  of  the 
special  VIP  jet  planes  will  cost  about  $5 
million,  or  a  total  of  $15  million,  together 
with  the  $77  million  which  I  have  spoken 
about. 

This  amount  would  pay  over  3  or  4 
years  for  the  additional  regular  costs 
which  we  recommend  in  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  these  mat- 
ters in  perspective.  We  do  not  have  to 
buy  every  turkey  which  the  administra- 
tion wants  us  to  buy,  whether  it  be  for 
defense  or  anything  else. 

As  an  example,  work  is  imder  way  to 
build  a  costly  airport  for  Washington. 
It  will  be  built  at  Chantilly.  I  am  for  it. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  second  airport 
for  Washington,  just  as  many  other 
metropolitan  cities  are  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  have  second  airports.  The  air- 
port at  Chantilly  will  cost  $75  million  or 
$80  million.  But  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  not  contribute  one  nickel  toward 
its  construction;  it  will  be  built  com- 
pletely with  Federal  money. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  point  up  the  bill  and 
show  the  need  for  it,  not  only  as  it  af- 
fects his  home  State  but  also  the  other 
States  similarly  situated. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  wondering 
what  the  responsibility  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
is  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  fiuxds. 
My  question  goes  to  the  proposition  of 
terminal  facilities,  which  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve are  a  very  essential  part  of  any  air- 
port development  program. 

Let  us  assume  a  municipality,  as  a  part 
of  a  plan,  gives  cost  estimates  for  a 
terminal  building  which  the  Administra- 
tor thinks  is  too  elaborate  and  is  twice 
as  costly,  let  us  say,  as  the  one  which  the 
Agency  had  planned.  Does  he  have  to 
accept  the  municipality's  estimates  as 
a  part  of  the  whole  plan  or  can  he  send 
the  plan  back  for  reexamination  and  re- 
sulHnisslOQ? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  On  page  4  of  the 
bill,  line  8,  Is  the  provision  "costs  not 
allowed."  That  proTision  specifically 
rules  out  "the  cost  of  construction  ot 


those  parts  of  passenger  or  freight 
terminal  buildings  and  other  airport 
administrative  buildings  intended  for 
use  as  bars,  cocktail  lounges,  night  clubs, 
theaters,  private  clubs,  garages,  hotel 
rooms,  commercial  oflBces,  or  gamerooms 
or  such  other  use  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Administrator" — this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  President  Eisenhower's  repre- 
sentative ;  it  is  not  ours — is  not  essential 
to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  those  per- 
sons using  airports  for  public  aviation 
purposes. 

I  do  not  know  how  one  could  be  more 
specific  about  the  matter.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  the  plans  come  to  him,  all 
he  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  blue-pencil 
any  items  which  he  does  not  think  are 
essential  to  the  use  of  the  traveling 
public. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  He  has  absolute 
authority,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  he  does.  In 
fact,  he  has  so  much  authority  and  con- 
trol that  sometimes  I  am  sifraid  he 
might  go  overboard  and  might  unduly 
enlarge  baggage  facilities,  waiting  room 
space,  and  so  forth. 

Certainly  this  measure  is  drawn  so 
tightly  that  I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
be  more  specific  in  stating  to  a  Federal 
administrator  that  no  frills  are  to  be 
allowed  support  with  Federal  matching 
money.  Of  course,  the  airports  can 
build  movie  theaters  or  other  facilities 
of  a  frill  nature,  but  they  cannot  do  so 
with  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Wll  specifically 
precludes  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
such  purposes,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  In  fact,  In 
the  bill  we  have  stated  certain  examples 
of  items  to  be  excluded;  and  then  we 
say  generally  "or  such  other  facilities  as 
are  not  essential" 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  whether  the 
figures  which  appear  on  page  22  of  the 
report — I  refer  to  the  figures  In  regard 
to  the  need  and  availability  of  fimds 
under  Senate  bill  1 — are  the  best  Judg- 
ment of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  as 
to  the  actual  needs  of  the  several  States? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  I  must  say 
that  Senate  bill  1  as  reported  provides 
for  a  5-year  program,  rjid  the  listing  in 
the  bill  is  based  on  that  5-year  program. 
The  amoimt  of  new  authorizations  un- 
der this  bill  will  be  $100  million  less  than 
the  authorizations  which  were  made  in 
last  year's  bill.  So  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  reduction  of  20  percent  In  those 
figures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  revision  of  the  table  appearing 
on  page  22  of  the  report,  so  as  to  show 
the  total  amounts  available  under  Senate 
bill  1,  after  adoption  of  the  cnnmittee 
amendment  reducing  the  extension  of 
the  program  to  4  years  and  reducing  the 
total  obligation  authority  to  $465  million. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rerlsloa 
of  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcou). 
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Alabama 

Arizona 

ArkausLS 

r.ilifornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut ..I.I 

Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia 

riorida 

(ieorRla 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana..... 

Iowa I 

Kansas 

Kentucky I 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Alichigan    

Minnesota I.! 

Mississippi I. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska.. I. Ill 

Nevada " 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey    

New  Mexico IIII 

Ne77  York IIIIIII 


Air  oomrneroe 
airports 
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1.  907, 000 

158,  997,  000 
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3,  7»>,  000 
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32.  !«•>.  (XXJ 

22.  H4U.  (XX) 
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aviation 
airports 
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Total  needs 
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5,  9.'i(),  444 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Even  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  whether  there  is 
not  a  wide  gap  between  the  availabihty 
of  funds  under  Senate  bill  1,  as  reported, 
and  the  actual  needs.  For  example,  I 
note  that  California  has  needs  almost 
nine  times  as  great  as  those  which  would 
be  satisfied  by  Senate  bill  1— the  total 
need  there  being  $200  million. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct: 
California  has  needs  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  expected  to  match. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  heard  the 
testimony  of  representatives  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Airport,  which  has  spent  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  its  own  money 
In  new  construction;  and  he  heard  simi- 
lar testimony.  But  under  this  program 
the  allocations  to  California  are  to  be 
made  directly  on  the  formula  basis. 

Under  the  discretionary  provisions,  if 
there  are  needs  which  must  be  met  and 
cannot  be  met  with  State-allocated 
funds,  the  Administnator  has  authority, 
as  well,  to  use  mon*y  from  the  discre- 
tionary funds, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  any  case,  is  it 
not  true  that  even  if  all  the  money  au- 
thorized under  Senate  bill  1  were  appro- 
priated and  spent,  the  needs  would  not 
be  met,  because  this  program  is  expand- 
ing so  rapidly? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  entirely 
correct.  We  have  trimmed  this  program 
all  we  could,  but  still  we  shall  have  to 
have  annual  contract  obligation  author- 
ity of  approximately  $35  million  per  year 
more  than  the  amounts  the  President 
requested. 

I  believe  sincerely,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  that  we  can  eliminate  the  fat. 
the  waste,  and  so  forth,  from  the  budget 
far  better  by  reducing  authorizations 
and  funds  for  Items  of  an  expandable 
nature,  rather  than  by  reducing  authori- 
zation and  funds  for  the  very  long 
range  capital  investment  program  which 


is    required    for    our    Federal    airport 
system. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  that  every  dollar  the 
Federal  Government  provides  will  be 
matched  equally  by  the  States  or  the 
cities.  This  program  is  one  of  the  best, 
because  it  will  be  of  national  benefit; 
and  the  cities  will  join  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  program.  Furthermore, 
all  programs  relating  directly  to  inter- 
state commerce  or  communications  or 
foreign  transportation  have  always  been 
dealt  with  on  a  50-50  matching  basis; 
and  we  believe  that,  on  that  basis,  this 
program  is  "a  whale  of  a  good  buy  " 

Mr.    BARTLETT.      Mr.    President.    I 

thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  clear  exposition;  and 
I  believe  the  Nation  should  be  grateful 
to  him  for  his  contribution  in  this  most 
vital  field. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me'> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.    I  have  a  question  which 
arises  from  section  5  of  the  bill,  concern- 
ing which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
just  now  made  inquiry.    It  is  comforting 
to  everyone,  I  believe,  to  know  that  bars 
cocktail  lounges,  theaters,  and  so  forth' 
are  not  eligible  for  construction,  under 
this  measure.     However,  I  notice  that 
in  section  5  of  the  bill  there  is  language 
Which   refers   to   passenger  or  freight 
terminal    buildings    and    other    airport 
administrative  buildings. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     Yes. 
Mr.  DODD.    That  is  confusing  to  me 
and  I  think  It  might  be  confusing  to 
those  who  wlU  administer  the  act.     I 
wonder    whether    it    might    better    be 


clarified,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
legislative  intent,  if  not  by  an  actual 
legislative  amendment.  As  I  under- 
stand, one  aspect  of  this  great  growth 
is  in  the  area  of  air  freight. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  DODD.     I  expect  that  consider- 
able demand  will  be  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  air  freight  handling  facul- 
ties.   It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  if  there  is  such  growth  in  the 
air     transportation     industry,     private 
capital  will  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  setting   up  such  facilitie*— In  other 
words,  to  build  the  buildings,  and  per- 
haps to  operate  them.    I  wonder  whether 
it  might  be  better  to  spell  out— aa  I  have 
said,  either  by  expressing  our  legislative 
intent  or  by  means  of  a  carefully  drawn 
amendment^-that  before  the  Adminis- 
trator of  these  funds  makes  a  grant,  he 
should  have  from  the  State  or  municipal 
or  county  authority  a  certification  that 
no  private  risk  capital  is  available  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  could  write  his 
own  regulations  to  that  effect  and  still 
be  perfectly  within  the  borders  of  the 
bill.  I  would  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  if  the  municipaliUes,  who 
today  are  pressed  so  greatly  by  the  de- 
mands for  schools,  roads,  and  sewer 
systems,  could  find  anyone  who  would 
save  them  the  50  percent  matclilng 
money  which  this  bUl  requires,  or  more, 
they  would  be  happy  to  proceed  In  that 
way,  rather  than  to  use  their  own  funds. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  frwn 
Oklahoma  is  correct  about  that.  But  I 
believe  both  of  us  recognize  that  some 
people  who  get  into  public  office  are 
incUned  to  extend  their  own  bureau- 
cratic empires— I  have  had  that  experi- 
ence, and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  had  It — some  of  these 
pe<H>le  are  reluctant  to  turn  over  to 
private  venture  things  of  this  kind. 


So  this  would  seem  to  be  a  perfect 
place  for  us  to  apply  the  private -enter- 
prise doctrine  about  which  we  speak  so 
oilen — particularly  in  tJie  case  of  the 
r.:i-freight  terminals.  In  the  years 
\%hich  lie  ahead,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
!  '.owth  of  this  Kreat  industry,  facilities 
of  other  types  will  be  required.  So  I  be- 
lu-ve  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  provide 
that  wherever  any  local.  State,  or  county 
..uthority  can  obtain  private  capital  with 
\'.  ;uch  to  do  this  job.  it  must  use  private 
cupital  instead  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  done  now. 
For  example,  at  Idlewild  Airport,  practi- 
cally no  Federal  funds  are  being  used  for 
terminal  buildings;  the  terminals  are  be- 
ing built  completely  by  the  overseas  air- 
lines. I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
most  of  the  large  terminal  buildings  at 
the  Piitsburgh  Airport  were  built  by  pri- 
vate funds,  or  at  least  were  rented  by 
private  industry  Certainly  most  of  the 
city  funds  have  to  be  obtained  by  bond 
issues;  and.  in  that  coxuiection.  the  pub- 
lic has  to  know  what  it  is  voting  on. 
Mr.  DODD.    Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  I  should  say 
that  such  a  bond  issue  would  be  in  severe 
jeopardy  if  the  city  officials  tried  to  do. 
at  city  expense,  something  which  could 
be  done  without  the  cost  of  $1  to  the 
taxpayers. 

I  believe  the  history  of  the  legislation 
will  show  that,  because  of  a  shortage  of 
funds,  the  terminal  buildings  and  other 
.such  facilities  at  an  airport  are  usually 
the  last  thing  that  the  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator, and  usually  the  airport,  get 
around  to  building.  •  Today,  in  a  number 
of  places — St.  Loui.s.  for  example— it  will 
be  foimd  that  all  the  freight  facilities 
arc  privately  owned.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  places. 

Mr.  DODD.  Would  it  do  violence  to 
the  bill  or  would  the  Senator  find  it 
burdensome  if  a  simple  amendment  were 
drafted  requiring  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator  to  receive  a  certification 
to  the  effect  that  private  funds  are  not 
available  before  he  can  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  the  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  freight 
terminal  or  other  such  facilities? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to 
study  such  an  amendment.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  working  well.  I  do  not 
think  any  freight  terminal  buildings 
have  been  constructed  in  the  years  in 
which  Federal  grants  have  been  allowed. 
I  think  some  have  been  built  by  private 
industry.  We  get  involved  with  the  re- 
quirement that  certain  land  would  have 
to  bo  condemned  near  an  airport  or  ad- 
jacent to  it.  The  question  would  arise 
whether  land  could  be  condemned  for 
that  purpose.  Some  legal  problems 
might  arise. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  would  not  seem  to  me 
to  raise  that  question.  Let  us  assume 
a  set  of  facts.  Let  us  assume  that  in 
Baltimore  it  is  found  prudent  and  neces- 
sary to  have  a  freight  terminal  con- 
structed on  the  present  airport  groimds. 
The  proper  agency  in  Baltimore  or 
Muyland  applies  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator,  let  us  say.  for  $5,000 
U)  put  up  such  a  building.  All  I  am  sug- 
gpsLing   is   that  before  the  application 


can  be  approved,  it  must  be  certified  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator  that 
no  private  risk  capital  is  available  for 
putting  up  that  structure. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Offhand.  I  see  no 
objection  to  such  a  provision;  but  cer- 
tainly, before  I  say  I  would  accept  the 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  ascertain 
the  contingencies  which  may  be  in- 
volved. What  actually  happens  in  prac- 
tice is  that  a  hand-me-down  terminal 
usually  becomes  a  freight  terminal,  or 
that  a  hangar  which  the  Militarj'  Estab- 
lishment has  given  up  becomes  a  freight 
terminal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  should  not  the 
airlines  bu.ld  their  own  warehouses? 

Mr.  DODD.  Tl:iat  is  what  I  am  think- 
ing about,  of  course. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  has  not  been 
done  so  far.  However,  if  six  airlines  are 
serving  one  city  and  each  airline  carries 
cargo.  I  certainly  would  like  to  see.  not 
six  terminals  built  for  freight  on  a  crowd- 
ed airport,  but  one  good  one. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  that  could  be 
worked  out,  but  the  trucking  industry 
provides  its  o\fn  freight-handling  facili- 
ties. The  rails  do.  Why  should  the  tax- 
payers be  called  ujxDn  to  put  facilities  up 
for  freight  handlers  in  the  airline  indus- 
try? 

Apropos  of  the  requirement  of  a  cer- 
tification, this  is  what  we  have  done  with 
respect  to  small  business  loans  and  other 
types  of  Federal  financing  where  loans 
or  grants  have  been  made.  It  is  re- 
quired that  a  certification  such  as  I  have 
suggested  in  this  instance  be  made  to  the 
proper  and  competent  Federal  authority. 
I  think  it  would  tighten  up  the  law.  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  say  so.  It 
may  be  I  am  seeing  things  that  do  not 
exist  or  will  not  come  into  being,  but  why 
take  a  chance?  Why  not  be  sure? 
Why  not  write  and  accept  a  simple 
amendment  to  see  that  it  does  not  hap- 
pen? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Senator 
be  good  enough  to  draft  and  put  the 
amendment  in  writing,  so  we  can  ascer- 
tain whether  there  is  any  way  in  which 
it  might  interfere  with  carrying  out  the 
program?  I  wish,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  does,  to  conserve  every 
nickel  of  Federal  funds  where  any  work 
can  be  financed  by  private  industry.  In 
fact,  we  glory  in  the  terminal  buildings 
which  have  been  constructed  with  pri- 
vate funds.  The  Agency  is  glad  to  re- 
lieve itself  not  only  of  the  capital 
investment  required,  but  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  care  of  those  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  has  been  waiting  for  quite 
a  while.  He  has  a  contribution  to  make. 
I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  is  an  aviation  au- 
thority, and  who  has  been  interested  in 
aviation  matters  all  his  life. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  is  very  gra- 
cious. I  am  not  an  exp>ert.  I  would 
want  to  be  classified  as  a  student.  The 
development  of  air  transportation  is  in 
the  process  of  transition,  as  are7;^n  fact. 


all  media  of  transportation.  It  is  a 
stimulating  subject. 

The  approach  made  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  chairman,  is  one  of  encourage- 
ment in  this  vitally  important  challenge 
to  our  courage  and  vision.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  inquiry  and  the  observation 
which  was  made  by  the  esteemed  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 
He  indicated  in  reference  to  certain 
moneys  there  p>erhaps  was  a  departure 
in  this  proposal  resp>ecting  discretionary 
funds.  Was  that  the  opinion  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  gathered  from 
the  remarks  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  was  an  in- 
dication that  the  proposal  provided  more 
in  the  way  of  discretionary  funds  as  a 
result  of  the  blanket  $65  million  to  be 
made  available  over  the  4-year  period. 
Such  a  provision  has  never  been  carried 
in  the  bill  before,  but  the  need  for  dis- 
cretionary funds  was  clearly  pointed  out 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator, 
who  asked  that  50  percent  of  the  funds 
available  under  the  regular  program  be 
made  discretionary. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  realize  that  we  are  in  this  period 
of  transition,  I  repeat,  and  certain 
amounts  of  money  are  necessary  to  be 
used  in  a  discretionary  manner.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation  and  all  the  members  of  it, 
including  those  individuals  who  present 
a  positive  approach  to  this  problem. 
There  is  the  fact  of  change.  In  that 
connection.  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  who  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  testifying  for  approxi- 
mately 1  hour  and  30  minutes  on  Jan- 
uary 23  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  his  testimony 
was  most  helpful,  and  revealed  a  vast 
wealth  of  information,  and  was  certainly 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. There  should  be  no  desire  to  de- 
tain the  Senate,  because  I  believe  Sen- 
ators are  ready  to  vote  on  this  propKJsal. 
I  believe  it  is  a  measure  which  is  thor- 
oughly understood  by  Senators. 

During  the  testimony  which  I  was 
privileged  to  give  before  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee  I  said: 

I  have  indicated  that  I  believe  that  the 
program  of  the  administration — 

That  is  the  Federal  administration — 

at  the  present  time  fails  to  meet  fully  the 
needs  which  I  feel  are  apparent. 

Then,  in  further  reference  to  S.  I,  I 
made  this  further  comment: 

I  only  repeat  that  I  believe  that  the  ap- 
proach is  inadequate,  and  that  Senate  bill  1 
more  nearly  meets  the  Immediate  needs  In 
this  matter. 

So  I  join  in  the  colloquy  today  with 
those  who  have  indicated  that  there  is  an 
inadequacy  of  funds  presented  In  Sen- 
ate bill  1 ;  but  I  also  believe  It  would  be 
the  part  of  good  judgment  for  this  body 
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to  paas  the  measure  essentially  as  it  is 
presented  in  the  Senate  today — In  the 
hope  that  the  bill  may  become  law. 

I  have  kept  in  mind,  ot  course,  the 
modifications  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  by  his 
colleagues,  in  an  effort  to  present  a  bill 
which,  if  passed  in  essentially  the  same 
form  by  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  as 
passed  by  this  body,  will  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  bill  which  the  President  will 
not  veto.  I  want  to  believe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  not 
veto  legislation  of  this  scope,  which  em- 
bodies essentially,  money-wise  and  also 
procedural-wise,  the  important  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  measure. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  going  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUaCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

If  there  is  wisdom  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDDl,  that  the  Government  ought  not 
build  warehouses  for  the  commercial  r.ir- 
lines,  does  it  not  also  follow  that  the 
Oovemment  ought  not  help  build  the 
terminal  facilities  for  the  commercial 
airlinee? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  My  understanding 
Is  that  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor was  not  with  regard  to  whether  the 
Government  should  do  so  at  all,  but 
whether  it  should  do  so  if  private  financ- 
ing were  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do 
the  job.  I  think  I  intcipret  the  ques- 
tion correctly  in  that  statement.  Cer- 
tainly, with  regard  to  terminal  facilities, 
If  there  is  anyone  who  will  build  the 
terminals,  the  first  thing  the  aii-port 
commission  likes  to  say  is,  "You  go  ahead 
and  build  them." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  there  is  not  a  single  justification 
which  can  be  marshaled  toward  a  deci- 
sion that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
ought  to  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
building  either  of  terminals  or  of  ware- 
houses. That  is  a  private  business,  and 
the  terminals  and  warehouses  ought  to 
be  built  by  the  commercial  airlines,  i 
should  like  to  hear  the  Senator's  views  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  told  there 
will  be  an  amendment  olTered  directly 
on  that  point.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  discuss  the  matter  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  the  position 
of  the  President  that  the  taxpayer  has 
thus  far  sufficiently  subsidized  the  com- 
mercial airlines,  that  the  taxpayer  ouKht 
to  be  relieved  of  the  burden,  and  that  the 
burden  should  be  placed  on  the  commer- 
cial airlines? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  consistently  gotten  himself 
mixed  up  on  the  traffic  figures  which 
have  been  presented  time  and  again  in 
the  conunittee  hearings,  and  in  the  full 
committee. 

The  traffic  figures  for  196  civil  airports 
of  the  United  States,  at  which  we  have 


air  traffic  control  towers,  show  that  the 
traffic  volume  of  the  commercial  airlines, 
as  a  percent  of  operations,  is  27.7  per- 
cent, totaling  6,902,160  operations.  That 
refers  to  landings  or  takeoffs. 

The  general  aviation — which  includes 
the  private  flyers,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
community,  the  people  who  live  in  the 
State,  the  people  who  come  through  with 
small  aircraft — is  51.2  percent  of  the 
total  of  operations,  or  12,748,541  as  a 
number  of  operations. 

The  military,  who  enjoy  free  use  in 
almost  every  instance  of  theso  airports, 
which  are  control  tower  airports,  have  a 
use  of  21.1  percent,  or  5,235.338  landing 
and  takeoff  operations. 

Therefore,  considering  all  the  opera- 
tions, the  commercial  airlines  use  27.9 
percent,  the  military  uses  21.1  percent, 
and  general  aviation,  which  is  usually 
noncommercial  of  any  kind,  operates 
more  than  half  of  the  landings  and  take- 
olfs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question.  My  question  is. 
Is  it  not  the  position  of  the  President 
that  the  taxpayers  have  aheady  gone 
beyond  the  point  they  should  ko  in  sub- 
sidizing the  commercial  airlines,  and 
should  there  not  be  a  gradual  withdrawal, 
with  the  burden  placed  on  the  commer- 
cial airlines':' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  never  heard 
the  President  recommend  any  with- 
drawal of  subsidies  to  the  airlines.  The 
Senator  well  knows  that  practically  the 
only  airline  subsidies  which  are  being 
paid  today  are  some  approximately  $40 
million  wliich  go  to  the  little  feeder  air- 
lines, which  are  .supplying  the  cities  and 
communities  which  do  not  have  any 
railroad  passenger  service.  That  is  the 
extent  cf  it,  except  for  one  or  two  opera- 
tions overseas  in  certain  areas  where  the 
carrying  of  the  American  flag  in  foreitm 
air  tran.sportation  is  important  cnouu'h 
to  our  forcicn  commerce  and  prestige  to 
justify  a  sub.'^idy. 

There  is  not  a  trunkUne  today  which 
is  getting  Federal  sub.'=idies.  Northeast 
Airlines,  the  last  one,  was  cut  off  yester- 
day by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  no 
lon'-Ter  needing  or  requiring  any  sub.sidy. 

The  bu'^ines.s  which  the  Senator's 
friends  talk  to  him  about,  and  almost 
the  only  airline  business  enjoying  a  sub- 
sidy, are  tho.se  little  feeder  airlines 
which  are  serving  places  where  the  rail- 
roads have  di.scontinurd  any  type  of  pas- 
senger service,  in  order  to  save  some 
money;  places  where  there  is  no  rail- 
road mail  service  or  anything  else.  Re- 
member that  local  feeder  operation  is  all 
a  part  of  the  mail  service. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  return  to  the 
question  again.  Did  the  President  not 
begin  with  a  recommendation  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  1960  and  a  reduction  of 
it  in  1961? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  talking  about  airline  subsidies. 
Now  the  Senator  is  talking  about  Fed- 
eral aid  to  airports.  That  is  fine.  We 
can  talk  about  that.  That  is  not  a  sub- 
sidy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  "We  are  now  engaging 
In  a  bit  of  narrow  semantics.  'Whether 
it  is  a  subsidy,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 


President  wants  to  get  the  taxpayer  out 
of  putting  up  all  this  money  for  the 
building  of  these  facilities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  Federal  taxpayer  is  putting  up 
all  the  money? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  taxpayer  is  put- 
ting up  50  percent  of  the  money. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  the  city  puts 
up  the  other  half. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Fifty  percent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  President  thinks 
there  ought  to  be  a  retreat  from  that 
position  on  the  part  of  the  general  tax- 
payers of  the  country;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  served  with  a 
great  record  of  distinction  In  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  Senator  was  reelected  and 
reelected  as  Governor,  and  he  admin- 
istered the  State  well  and  with  great 
efficiency.  He  wrote  a  record  which  I 
know  will  stand  for  a  long  time. 

Can  the  Senator  name  for  me  the 
cities  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  within  his 
intimate  knowledce,  v  hich  from  now  on 
can  put  up  100  percent  of  the  money  for 
the  airport  needs  and  aviation  needs  of 
the  great  State  the  Senator  has  the 
honor  to  represent? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor asked  me  that  question.  That  is  the 
very  point  I  want  to  make.  Neither  the 
cities  nor  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  be  putting  up  the  money  which  they 
are  putting  up.  More  of  the  money 
should  be  put  up  by  the  commercial  air- 
lines, who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
all  these  facilities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  the  Senator 
would  want  the  $38  billion  highway  sys- 
tem. I  presume,  to  be  paid  for  on  a  toll 
road  basis.  The  Contrress  had  that  sug- 
gestion before  it.  Some  people  think 
that  would  be  a  better  procedure.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  the 
users  of  the  highways,  are  paying  the 
gasoline  tax. 

Incidentally,  aviation  Ls  contributing 
about  $50  million  into  the  highway  fund 
every  year,  from  the  fuel  taxes  it  pays, 
and  it  is  very  .seldom  that  a  DC-6  will 
use  a  superhighway. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  the  discussion  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  already  told  me  the 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  the  Senator 
has  told  me  the  an.swer,  also. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     No. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  "Which  I  think  Is 
important.  The  Senator  does  not  know 
of  a  single  community  in  Ohio,  if  I  un- 
derstood him  correctly,  which  could  put 
up  100  percent  of  the  necessary  money 
for  the  facilities  shown  by  the  report  of 
the  FAA  to  be  needed  for  the  State  of 

Ohio.    If  the  Senator  can  tell  me,  I  should 
love  to  know  the  names  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  no  State  and  almost  no 
community  which  is  not  in  a  better  fi- 
nancial condition,  when  finances  are  ap- 
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proached  soundly,  to  do  this  job  than 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  is  at  the 
point  where  it  cannot  sell  its  bonds.  The 
Government  is  begging  i>eople  to  buy 
bonds,  but  people  say,  "We  would  rather 
buy  stocks  than  bonds.  We  would  rather 
buy  land  than  bonds."  Despite  this,  we 
are  building  up  a  debt,  and  increasing 
the  sale  of  bonds,  when  we  know  the 
public  is  loathe  to  buy  the  bonds. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
now  telling  us  that  Ohio,  which  is  listed 
in  the  Federal  aviation  survey  for  re- 
quired work,  is  more  capable  of  doing  the 
work  than  the  Federal  Government,  and 
should  be  given  the  word  to  build  the 
$35,485,000  worth  of  airport  required 
work  which  the  Fcdeial  Administrator 
says  should  be  done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Unless  I  answered 
that  quc'ition  "yes"  I  would  be  lying. 
The  State  of  Ohio  is  in  a  far  better  fiscal 
position  than  is  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  the  Senator 
would  be  glad  to  have  Federal  aid  to 
Ohio,  which  will  amount  to  $11,292,000, 
withdrawn,  in  order  that  Ohio  may  do  its 
own  airport  work.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  long  run.  the 
Nation  would  be  better  orf  and  Ohio 
would  be  better  off  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fot  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Ohio  is  a  part  of 
the  Union.  If  the  Senator  v.i.shes  to 
amend  the  bill  so  as  to  omit  Ohio's  '  hare 
of  $11.292,000, 1  shall  be  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  such  an  amendment,  or  a  sim- 
ilar amendment  from  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  not  be  swayed 
in  my  judgment  merely  because  I  am  told 
that  Ohio  will  receive  $11,292,000.  That 
"sop"  cannot  be  thrown  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  chan'-'inu  my  judgment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  know  what  the 
Senator's  judgment  is.  He  voted 
against  the  bill  in  committee.  He  voted 
against  it  last  year,  in  committee.  I  am 
not  trying  to  chance  the  .Senators  mind. 
I  am  too  well  awure  of  his  position.  I 
respect  his  ri'ht  to  hold  that  position. 
However,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
trator has  found  cert.ain  needs  to  exist 
in  evei-y  State:  and  unless  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  cities  and  towns  can  build 
these  faciMliCS  to  the  e.vtrnt  of  100  per- 
cent, we  ought  not  to  say  that  thcie  will 
be  no  program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  commercial  airlines,  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  airports 
of  the  country.  The  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  not  uninformed  on  this  subject. 
However,  many  people  have  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  air  transport  car- 
riers operate  their  planes  into  an  air- 
port for  the  landing  and  take  off  without 
the  payment  of  a  fee.  The  airlines  pay 
landing  fees  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
and  the  other  municipal  airports  which 
are  serving  the  very  great  State  of  Ohio 
and  its  growing  population. 

I  feel,  for  purposes  of  the  record,  that 
we  should  set  down  the  fact  that  land- 
ing fees  are  paid  to  the  operators  of 
the  airports,  and  the  operators  of  the 


commercial  airports,  In  every  degree — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Washington 
National  Airport — operate  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  either  a  State,  an  authority 
or  the  municipality. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  imderstand  that.  I 
went  through  that  experience  while  I 
was  mayor  of  Cleveland.  I  had  the 
most  difficult  time  getting  even  a  sem- 
blance of  a  return  by  way  of  payment 
for  the  services  which  we  rendered.  I 
know  that  the  city  of  Dayton  is  in  need 
of  aid.  About  5  years  ago  it  made  a 
25-year  lease  with  TWA  on  a  rate  of 
return  that  is  wholly  inadequate  to  build 
new  runways  to  accommodate  the  larger 
planes. 

If  the  commercial  airlines  were  to 
build  their  own  warehouses  and  their 
own  terminals,  they  would  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  such  buildings.  They  would 
have  to  maintain  them;  and  they  would 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  near  equality 
of  competition  with  other  carriers. 
They  are  spared  all  that;  and  that  is 
what  I  complain  about. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  oi 
my  remaiks  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  D. 
Ramsiy,  Director  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Aeronautics,  which  points 
out.  among  other  thm-is,  that  the  FAA 
lirures  indicate  that  Michir?;an  ha.s  ne^d 
of  $2G  million  for  improvements  during 
the  forlhccming  4-year  per.od.  The 
study  ind.catfs  that  there  is  actually  a 
need  for  $54  million  in  improvemonts.  I 
thoupiiL  liic-.t  information  would  'oe  help- 
ful at  thii  pomt  in  the  Record. 

There  be;ng  no  objccLion,  the  letter 
was  oidoied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.s: 

Michigan  Department  or  AEnoNAtmcs. 

Lunang.  Mich..  February  3,  1059. 
Subject  :  F.  Ucr:-.:  juipjrt  program. 
H>in.  Pat  .McN.iM.\ra, 
M^ch^gin  S(  uaijr, 
S'  r.atc  Ofl.vc  D.'ilding, 
W  a'tt.ng'.nr. .  DC. 

Df.'.r  Senator  McNamara  :  Thunk  you  very 
rr\;?h  for  sei.dmt;  mo  a  copy  of  the  testimony 
oficred  by  General  Que£.''.cia  on  S.  1. 

I  have  read  this  statement  with  Interest 
and  tind  it  dif.icult  to  rt?ree  w:th  certain 
Etiiicments  cunwiined  therein.  In  the  firrt 
pl.icc,  Griur.il  Q.icsadri  propoces  a  $200  mil- 
lion pro'^r.-.m  over  the  nrxl  4  years  and  rep- 
rrsents  it  as  being  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs.  Yet.  the  survey  conductc;t  !:y  his  own 
ag.ncy  indicates  that  the  national  needs 
over  the  same  period  amount  to  $1,020  mil- 
lion. Tl;is  would  seem  to  indicate  a  e500 
nnllion  Federal  nropram. 

In  addition,  the  figures  quoted  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency's  study  for  the  State 
of  Michigan  do  not  coincide  with  the  results 
of  our  own  study.  The  FAA  figvires  indicate 
that  Michigan  has  a  need  of  $26  million  for 
Improvements  during  the  forthcoming  4  year 
period,  and  our  study  Indicates  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  $64  million  in  improvements. 

Secondly,  General  Quesada  recommended 
that  the  di.scrction.try  fund  for  the  admin- 
i.stration  of  the  program  be  Increased  from 
the  present  25  percent  to  50  percent.  ThiF, 
I  would  find  to  be  quite  objectionable.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  today  to  cover  all  seg- 
ments oS  aviation  in  our  programs  under 
ihe  25  percent  discretionary  feature  and  it 
would  be  multiplied  many  times  If  this  was 
Increased  to  50  percent.  If  some  compro- 
mise had  to  be  made  on  this  measure,  I  feel 
that  Uie  unused  State  apportionment  funds. 


as  they  expire,  might  all  accrue  to  the  dis- 
cretionary fund. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points  I  could 
take  Issue  with,  however,  I  think  these  cover 
the  main  Items. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  sending  me  a  copy 
of  this   bill   and   again,   may  I  express    my 
appreciation    to   you   for   your   Interest    and 
help  on  our  problems. 
Sincerely, 

James  D.  Ramsztt, 

Director. 


DENUNCIATION  OF  SENATOR  HUM- 
PHREY BY  PREMIER  KHRU- 
SHCHEV 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  wire  services  today  report  a  speech 
delivered  in  Moscow  at  the  21st  Commu- 
nist Party  Congress  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev,  in 
V,  liich  he  bitterly  denounces  me  and  the 
reports  I  have  made  as  the  result  of  my 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  my  inter- 
view with  the  Premier. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  it  is  not 
my  desire  to  engage  in  debates  with  a 
chief  of  state  of  another  nation.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  not  privileged  to 
conduct  diplomacy — nor  should  they  be. 
I  believe  it  ts  fitting  and  proper,  and  in 
good  taste,  to  allow  these  highly  sensi- 
tive subjects  to  be  handled  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  American  foreign  policy. 

My  interest,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Sen- 
ator, has  always  been  and  still  is  to 
explore  ways  of  lessening  tensions  and 
not  creating  more. 

In  fairness  to  myself,  I  feel  compelled 
to  set  the  record  straight  in  response  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  most  recent  outburst. 
Everything  I  have  said  about  om-  con- 
versations has  been  reported  by  me  in 
pood  faith  for  the  sake  of  seeking  better 
iolationships and  a  better  understanding 
cf  the  Soviet  Union,  of  its  laws,  and  of 
the  problems  that  beset  us. 

My  reports  to  the  public  have  been 
factual  and  objective,  and  are  supported 
by  extensive  notes  taken  in  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's presence,  with  his  concurrence. 

This  outburst  of  controlled  hysteria 
from  the  Soviet  leader  indicates  a  high 
dcs'-ce  of  insecurity  in  the  relationships 
be  I  ween  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese.  I  digress  to  point  out 
tiiat  Khrushchev's  remarks  centered 
around  the  report  I  made  concerning 
conversations  about  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. I  am  surprised  that  he  would 
go  to  such  trouble  and  to  such  a  high 
pitch  of  vituperation. 

Methinks  Premier  Khrushchev  doth 
protest  too  much — to  wax  Shake- 
spearean for  a  moment.  He  is  obviously 
under  tremendous  pressure  from  within 
his  own  party  and  from  the  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  to  disavow  the  state- 
ments he  made  to  me  respecting  Soviet 
economic  pohcy  and  relationship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  leaders  and  the  Chinese 
Communist  leaders. 

Premier  Khrushchev  knows  full  well 
that  when  I  asked  him  about  Commu- 
nist China,  I  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  was  not  attempting  to  inquire  about 
Soviet-Chinese  military  or  political  rela- 
tionships. I  made  but  one  inquiry  about 
China.  It  was  about  the  Chinese  com- 
munes.   This  inquiry  was  made  of  Mr. 
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Elhrushchev  as  it  was  of  the  Soviet  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  whom  I  also  inter- 
viewed. Mr.  Khrushchev's  reply  to  me 
has  been  accurately  reported,  just  as  I 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  said 
that  the  Pec^le's  Republic  of  China  was 
his  "good  ally." 

With  equal  candor  he  told  me  that 
the  communes  had  been  tried  in  Russia 
and  had  failed,  primarily  because  of  the 
lack  of  incentive  for  production.  This 
conversation  is  repwrted  accurately  and 
in  detail  in  the  Life  magazine  article. 
If  this  causes  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  de- 
nounce me,  then  indeed  I  must  have 
touched  a  very  sensitive  political  nerve. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  knew,  when  I  talked 
to  him,  of  my  vigorous  opposition  to 
commimism  and  to  many  of  the  Soviet's 
policies.  Indeed  he  referred  to  this  in 
his  speech  before  the  21st  Communist 
Party  Congress.  Likewise  I  knew  of  his 
opposition  to  democratic  capitalism  and 
our  military  and  foreign  policies.  There 
was  no  misunderstanding  about  our  re- 
spective points  of  view.  Nevertheless, 
we  had  a  frank  and  candid  talk,  which 
I  thought  was  helpful. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  did  suggest  that  I 
convey  his  remarks  about  the  Berlin 
crisis  to  President  Eisenhower,  and 
Khrushchev's  willingness  to  guarantee 
free  access  to  West  Berlin.  That  is  the 
identical  statement  that  was  made  to 
the  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow  only 
yesterday.  That  same  thing  was  said 
on  December  1,  in  our  conversation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
suggested  that  I  convey  his  remarks 
about  the  Berlin  crisis  to  President 
Eisenhower,  and  Khrushchev's  willing- 
ness to  guarantee  free  access  to  West 
Berlin.  I  said  that  he  made  the  same 
statement  to  the  West  German  Ambas- 
sador in  Moscow  yesterday.  The  words 
he  used  in  his  statement  to  the  German 
Ambassador  are  almost  identical  with 
the  words  he  used  in  our  conversation 
on  December  1.  Mr.  Khrushchev  did 
tell  me  of  a  recent  Soviet  nuclear  ex- 
plosion, which  I  reported  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  did  say  to  me,  "I  will 
let  you  in  on  a  secret,"  when  he  discussed 
one  of  the  Soviet  rockets,  with  a  14,000 
kilometer  range. 

What  Premier  Khrushchev  is  con- 
cerned about  is  not  what  I  have  said, 
but  about  the  growing  pressure  from  the 
Tito  Yugoslav  Communists  who  have 
shattered  the  solidarity  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  This  is  what  he  refers  to  at 
length  In  his  speech  when  he  calls  them 
the  revisionists. 

It  Is  rather  significant  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  now  adverse  reaction  was 
not  made  known  when  my  remarks  were 
first  publicized;  rather,  his  denials  are 
only  now  coming  forth,  in  the  midst  of 
thortJpnimunist  Party's  policy  meeting, 
aft^r  the  Soviet  Fiist  Minister  has  been 
criticized  by  some  of  his  satellites. 

Mr.  Khmshchev  appears  particularly 
sensitive,  and  understandably  so,  to  hav- 
ing some  of  his  remarks  about  Red 
Chinese  communes  publicized.  I  repeat, 
that  was  the  only  conversation  between 
us  about  China.  Yet  it  might  be  well 
to  remind  him  that  his  First  Deputy, 


Mr.  Mikoyan,  made  similar  comments 
while  he  was  in  this  country,  reaflBrm- 
Ing  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  told  me. 
My  only  suggestion  is  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  recall  one  point  in  our  con- 
versation on  which  we  did  agree — and 
I  conclude  on  this  note — that  the  cause 
of  peace  would  be  better  served  if  we 
quit  name  calling  and  concentrated 
instead  on  ways  in  which  we  mltiht  bet- 
ter work  together  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  in  order  to  extend  tlie 
time  for  making  grants  under  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  home  in  Rahway.  N.J.,  is  close 
to  Newark  Airport  and  the  city  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  experienced  the  most  fright- 
ful series  of  tragic  coincidences  in  avia- 
tion history.  The  memory  of  three  ma- 
jor plane  cra.shes  in  the  city  within  a 
matter  of  weeks  is  still  fresh  in  my 
mind;  it  is  a  potent  reminder  of  my  re- 
sponsibility to  help  assure  the  adequacy 
of  navigational  and  landing  systems  at 
our  airports. 

Beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the 
Federal  Goverrmaent  has  the  over- 
riding responsibilty  for  providing  air 
safety. 

Yesterday  morning  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  advised  my  office  that 
tragedies  such  as  have  just  occurred  at 
La  Guardia  would  not  be  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able under  S.  1,  the  airport  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  the  Repub- 
lican proposals  which  are  being  offered 
instead.  The  funds  provided  by  S.  1  or 
the  Republican  alternate  would  go  to- 
ward the  construction  of  physical  plant 
at  airports  throughout  the  country. 

The  adequacy  of  electronic  navigation 
and  landing  systems  may  be  involved  at 
La  Guardia.  This  is  a  vital  safety  ques- 
tion and  should  be  thoroughly  aired. 

But  such  systems  are  provided  by  sep- 
arate legislation  recommended  by  the 
President,  which  Is  in  no  way  related  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Airport  Act  we  are 
being  asked  to  extend  today. 

This  year  the  President  Is  requesting 
almost  $500  million  for  air  safety  pro- 
grams— navigational  aids  and  the  like — 
apart  from  the  pending  airport  bill. 
Next  year  the  President  will  request 
more  than  $500  million  for  such  air 
safety  measures. 

Federal  funds.  Mr.  President,  should 
insure  safe  and  efficient  transit  for  air 
passengers  and  cargo.  It  Is  wholly  ap- 
propriate that  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  this  aiiT>ort-aid  program  should 
Include  those  beyond-the-gate  facilities 
such  as  runways,  taxlways,  aprons, 
tower  facilities,  and  all  the  rest. 

But  in  these  days  of  imbalanced  and 
near-balanced  budgets — when  demands 
on  the  Federal  budget  must  meet  criteria 
of  priority — terminals  and  restaurants 
should  be  supported  by  the  States  and 


the  commxmities  they  serve  and  make 
prosperous. 

My  Republican  colleagues  and  I  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  support  an  alternate  measure 
to  S.  1,  which  is  the  $575  million  pro- 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney].  We  would  provide 
$63  million— the  same  figure  available  in 
the  current  fiscal  year — for  each  of  4 
years.  According  to  the  best  available 
e.stimatcs,  our  program  would  meet  the 
Federal  share  of  the  funds  required  to 
promote  air  .safety  "beyond  the  gate."  on 
the  usual  matching  basis  with  each  State. 
It  would  assure  continuity  of  Federal 
programs  and  would  fully  recognize  the 
principle  of  Federal  primacy  in  this 
safety  field. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  economy  where 
the  threat  of  inflation  is  a  constant 
source  of  concern,  the  Congress  is  faced 
with  difficulty  budgetary  decisions  this 
year.  I  believe  we  should  make  savings 
wherever  we  can  possibly  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  S.  1  is  the  right  place  to 
start.  Restaurants  and  restrooms  can- 
not compete  with  Federal  requirements 
for  defense,  for  education,  for  decent 
housing  for  our  people,  and  for  many 
programs  where  there  is  little  alternative 
to  Federal  contributions. 

S.  1  does  not  do  everything  It  says  It 
would.  The  Republican  alternate,  in  the 
long  run.  may  provide  greater  flexibility 
for  airport  development,  whether  for 
conventional  or  for  jet  aircraft.  We  are 
still  far  from  having  definitive  answers 
to  such  questions  as  the  best  location  of 
jet  airports. 

The  Democrats'  special  $65  million 
fund  to  gear  up  big-city  airports  for  the 
jet  age  would  tend  to  freeze  jet-airport 
development  in  these  areas  exclusively. 
With  only  a  few  jet  transports  now  in  op- 
eration, who  can  say  whether  local  citi- 
zen-acceptance, safety,  and  other  factors 
will  tie,  forever,  jet  airports  to  present 
big-city  locations? 

To  freeze  large-scale  allocations  to  city 
areas  alone  may  be  wasting  money  on  a 
grand  and  unplanned  scale.  Many  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  locating  jet  airports  away  from 
cities,  and  they  deserve  serious  consid- 
eration. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  President,  there  are  con- 
vincing reasons  why  the  Republican  pro- 
posals should  be  adopted,  rather  than  S. 
1  as  reported  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  the  Federal  airport  bill  is  a 
very  important  legislative  proposal.  It 
has  been  very  carefully  considered,  it 
has  been  checked  into  in  detail,  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  effort  has  gone 
into  it.  The  entire  subject  Is  of  viUl 
importance  to  our  Nation,  particularly 
to  our  transportation  picture. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  that  there 
are  those  who  earnestly  disagree  with 
the  administration's  position  and  with 
those  of  us  on  the  minority  side  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  involves  more  money  than 
the  facts  and  circumstances  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  need  Justify.  Hence  the  ap- 
proach of  giving  consideration  to  our 
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substitute,  which  would  extend  the  law 
under  which  the  Government  is  pres- 
ently operating. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
n  amount  and  need.  I  know  that  from 
the  beginning  of  this  session  we  have 
1  cen  going  along  somewhat  under  forced 
craft,  and  that  we  are  perhaps  not  able 
to  rive  full  consideration  to  certain 
pha.ses  of  a  subject  because  of  the  haste 
m  which  we  are  approaching  it. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  approved  one  of 
the  bi  -ucsl  omnibu.s  housing  programs  in 
hi;  tory.  Today  we  are  debating  the  air- 
port bill,  which  carries  almost  twice  the 
amount  of  money  which  we  believe  is  jus- 
tiliably  needed. 

The  term  "inflation"  is  tricky.  It  al- 
ways sounds  like  .something  that  hap- 
pens to  .someone  else.  But  inflation  is 
just  another  way  of  referring  to  ever- 
nirrca.sing  prices — pricos  everyone  of  us 
in  the  United  Slates  will  have  to  pay. 

There  was  inflation  in  the  housing  bill, 
and  there  is  Inflation  in  the  airport  bill 
today.  Both  the.se  bills  call  for  spending 
beyond  foreseeable  revenues.  Both  will 
contribute  their  share  to  cheapening  the 
American  dollar. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  or  does  he  prefer  to  com- 
plete his  address  before  yieldiftg? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  If  possible.  I 
should  like  to  complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  defer 
my  questioning  until  then. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  My  prime  objec- 
tion to  S.  1  is  that  it  hears  the  cry  for 
help  from  the  Nation's  airports  throuph 
an  amplifying  device,  and  the  response 
is  as  if  the  multii^lied  cry  measures  the 
true  distre.ss  in  those  areas.  Admittedly, 
there  is  a  figure  floating  around  which 
indicates  that  the  Nation's  airports  have 
a  combined  need  for  $1,290  million. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Monroney  1,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  indicated 
hew  that  figure  was  arrived  at.  I  think 
it  IS  probably  factually  correct,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Consider  with  me.  though,  the  source 
of  that  raw  figure  and  its  tremendous 
capacity  for  overstatement  and  inbuilt 
error. 

In  assembling  data  for  a  study  of  air- 
port needs,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
collected  estimates  of  needs  at  3.000 
airports  in  the  United  States  and  Its 
Territories.  The  locnl  airport  people  in 
each  instance  submitted  their  estimates 
of  what  It  would  coft  to  Improve  their 
own  airports  In  the  ways  in  which  they 
would  like  to  see  tliem  Improved  during 
the  next  4  years. 

At  some  locations,  mainly  the  larger 
airports,  the  plans  were  well  prepared 
and  cont-ained  defensible  estimates  of 
dollar  costs. 

At  other  locations,  however,  the  plans 
were  somewhat  like  Utopian  or  fantastic 
dreams,  calling  for  facilities  and  accom- 
modations unlikely  to  be  required  in  this 
century. 

All  of  these  estimates  of  costs  were 
funneled  into  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  through  its  field  offices,  which 
were  much  too  busy,  in  the  short  time 
available,  to  analyze  the  cost  estimates 
or  appraise  the  suitability  of  many  of 


the  plans.  They  had  no  time  to  check 
the  readiness  of  the  local  communities  to 
put  up  their  matching  shares,  or  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  local  authorities 
would  be  required  to  meet  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  granting  these  funds. 

The  plans  included  everything — acqui- 
sition of  lands  and  easements,  grading 
and  draining  of  sites,  construction  of 
buildings,  control  towers,  lighting  sys- 
tems, runways,  taxiways,  and  aprons. 

The  combined  cost  estimate  on  this  4- 
year  total  of  imaualyzed  needs  came  to 
$1,290  million. 

The  proponents  of  S.  1,  recognizing 
that,  in  the  pa.st.  Federal  aid  to  airports 
has  been  fuanted  on  a  matching  basis — 
and,  I  tlank,  fairly,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  pointed  out — took  roughly 
half  of  the  big  fi!::ure  as  constituting  the 
rock  bottom  need  for  Federal  funds. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  the  so-called  justi- 
fication for  a  program  calling  for  the 
spending,  according  to  the  revised  fig- 
ure, of  $465  million  over  4  years. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  those  who 
concurred  with  him  in  sponsoring  S.  1 
saw  fit  this  morning,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  pointed  out,  to 
a«k  that  the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to 
cover  4  years  instead  of  5.  That  is  a 
saving  of  $100  million  as  compared  with 
the  original  estimate  of  $565  million  for 
a  period  of  5  years. 

There  are  some  other  improvements 
in  the  bill  which  I  think  are  very  help- 
ful. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  shake  the 
raw  airport  needs  figure  down  merely 
in  the  hope  of  achieving  a  lower  estimate 
of  total  cost.  I  am  sincere  when  I  make 
that  statement. 

I  do  suggest  that  the  years  of  expe- 
rience in  working  with  the  various  Fed- 
eral airport  acts  give  us — and  should 
give  us — a  sound  means  of  appraising 
the  relation  which  will  finally  exist  be- 
tween what  I  think  are  the  original  in- 
flated estimates  and  the  hard  cash 
which  finally  will  be  laid  out. 

Experience  tells  us  that  initially,  for 
example,  not  all  of  the  airports  which 
voice  needs  for  money  will  apply  for  Fed- 
eral matching  funds.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  numerous,  but  there  is  a  solid 
core  of  experience  to  justify  saying  that 
not  more  than  one-flfth  of  the  3,000 
airports  listed  In  the  1960  national  air- 
port plan  win  come  forward  with  their 
own  matching  funds  and  ask  for  a  firm 
gi-ant-ln-ald. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  airports  that  do 
not  follow  their  reports  of  needs  with 
claims  for  grants-in-aid  can  be  found 
in  Uie  18  States  which  have  not  yet 
used  the  Federal  airport  funds  available 
to  them  under  the  area-and-populatlon 
apportionment  formula. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  plan  to  offer  a  statement  with 
reference  to  what  I  have  just  said  about 
the  18  States.  I  shall  offer  an  exhibit 
entitled  "Federal  Aid  Airport  Program; 
States  Having  Unused  State  Apportion- 
ment Balances  for  the  Fiscal  Yesirs  1956 
to  the  Present  "Hme  in  1959." 

If  the  experience  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  can  be  taken 


as  a  guide,  the  combined  estimates  of 
need  reported  from  those  same  18  States 
are  inflated  by  100  percent. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  shall  also  offer  for  the  Record 
a  li.st  of  the  14  States  which  are  not  using 
all  the  funds  allocated  to  them.  The  list 
shows  how  much  they  are  requesting  for 
the  calendar  year  19G0.  So  the  list  bears 
exactly  on  tlie  point  I  am  now  making. 

Thus,  we  can  cut  in  half  the  needs  re- 
ported from  airports  in  these  18  States, 
and  thus  we  can  diminish  by  about  $.100 
million  the  total  stated  needs,  and  we 
can  diminish  by  $50  million  the  required 
Federal  participation. 

Again,  the  ejcpenence  of  the  agencies 
shows  that  there  is  about  a  20  percent 
washout  of  the  needs  reported  by  middle- 
tized  airports — ones  not  located  in  the  18 
States  ju.st  mentioned,  and  not  included 
among  the  100  largest  airports  of  the 
Nation.  If  we  take  account  of  this  20 
percent  overstatement  of  need,  we  can 
again  diminish  by  about  $100  million  the 
total  stated  need,  and  we  can  diminish  by 
another  $50  million  the  required  Federal 
participation. 

Thus  far.  we  have  shaved  $100  mil- 
lion off  the  required  Federal  participa- 
tion, and  this  without  touching  the  big 
airports  in  the  great  metropolitan  air- 
•commerce  centers.  Such  airports  ac- 
count for  a  huge  part  of  the  stated 
need  for  airport  development.  That 
point  has  been  touched  on  already,  and 
probably  it  will  be  touched  on  further 
by  Senators  who  will  speak  after  I  con- 
clude my  remarks. 

But  the  big  metropolitan  airports  are 
also  moneymakers.  Passenger  traffic 
through  them  is  so  heavy  that  huge  sums 
are  obtained  simply  from  renting  ad- 
vertising space  on  the  corridor  and  wait- 
ing-room walls.  In  the  big  airports,  all 
of  us  have  seen  industrial  displays  and 
fine  arrays  of  smart  shops  which  do  a 
thriving  business.  I  do  not  want  any- 
one to  gain  the  impression  that  I  am 
opposed  to  that.  I  think  that  is  the 
mark  of  genius  of  good  businessmen  and 
business  groups  who  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  put  their  best  foot  for- 
ward in  an  effort  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  who  use  the  airports, 
and  who,  as  time  passes,  are  using  them 
increasingly. 

Because  a  good  airport  is  good  busi- 
ness, the  metropolitan  centers  have  not 
waited  for  Federal  handouts  to  com- 
plete their  own  airports.  That  is  very 
commendable.  Many  of  them  have  gone 
ahead,  with  their  own  funds,  and  have 
builL  as  they  chose. 

The  city  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  for  example. 
built  Its  express  airport  without  a  nickel 
of  Federal  funds.  I  note  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  time  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauschkI.  who 
is  very  much  interested  in  this  airport 
bill,  and  who  has  contributed  much  to 
it.  I  am  sure  he  will  corroborate  what 
I  have  stated,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  great  airports  of  the  large  cities 
of  his  State. 

Many  other  cities  have  accepted  some 
Federal  assistance;  but.  historically,  the 
big  metropolitan  areas  have  paid  75  per- 
cent of  their  airport  costs. 

They  can  do  even  better,  if  put  to  the 
task,  because  today  commercial  aviation 
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Is  an  impressively  big  industry.  The  at- 
tractive new  services  It  offers  are  pulling 
more  and  more  passengers  to  the  air- 
ports, where  they  contribute,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  paying  the  capital  and 
operating  costs. 

Thus,  it  is  that  increased  passenger 
and  cargo  voliune,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
need  for  airport  improvements,  is  every 
day  more  important  as  the  source  of 
revenues  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  improve- 
ments. 

In  recognition  of  all  this,  the  Federal 
aviation  agency  and  its  predecessor  have 
by  administrative  rule  declined  to  pay 
more  than  $1  million  a  year  on  any 
single  airport  project.  Nevertheless,  the 
big  metropolitan  areas  have  found  it 
worth  their  while  to  spend  millions  of 
their  own  funds  to  have  good  airports. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  as  It  should  be. 
for  they  are  the  ones  who  profit  most 
from,  and  obtain  the  greatest  benefit 
from,  the  expansion  of  their  airport 
facilities  and  their  utilization  as  in- 
creased traflflc  passes  through  them. 
They  will  continue  to  do  so.  Thus,  we 
can,  with  clear  conscience,  write  off  75 
percent  of  the  expressed  needs  of  the 
Nation's  100  largest  airports. 

In  the  1960  national  airport  plan, 
their  total  stated  need  is  about  $390  mil- 
lion for  runways,  land,  lights,  control 
towers,  and  so  forth,  not  counting  their 
requirements  in  the  way  of  terminals  and 
administration  buildings. 

Here,  at  one  stroke,  we  reduce  by 
$292 '2  million  the  total  stated  airport 
need,  and  we  reduce  by  about  $146  mil- 
lion the  required  Federal  participation. 

If,  in  addition,  we  call  on  the  100 
largest  airports  to  do  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past — namely,  to  pay  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  their  own  terminals  and 
administration  buildinjjs — we  can  lop 
off  another  $62  million. 

Admittedly,  my  figures  are  rough;  but 
they  are  at  least  rooted  in  the  experience 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the 
Civil   Aeronautics   Administration. 

When  totaled,  they  sliow  that  there  is 
too  much  fat  in  the  stated  national  air- 
port needs,  and  an  overstatement,  to  the 
tune  of  from  $300  mi'lion  to  $315  million, 
of  the  required  Fedcal  part'cipaticn. 

It  would  be  poE.sihle,  of  course,  Mr. 
President,  to  produce  a  clean-cut  set  of 
figures,  and  to  declare  thein  to  be  the 
last  statistical  word  en  our  iiational  air- 
port needs. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  that,  be- 
cause the  more  I  examine  the  figures 
on  airport  needs,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  a  happy  compound 
of  guess,  hopeful  e.\pectation,  and  cal- 
culation, capable  of  serving  well  our 
purpose,  if  only  we  remember  to  use 
commonsense  in  dealing  with  them. 

The  best  commonsense  approach  Is  to 
follow  a  program  that  has  already 
proved  Itself  by  working  well.  The  pres- 
ent Federal  Airport  Act  is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, such  a  program. 

It  has  provided,  I  say  candidly  to  my 
colleagues,  enough  money  to  keep  our 
airports  reasonably  abreast  of  current 
needs.  It  is  true  that  the  advent  of  Jets 
will  require  peak  obligational  authority 
in  fiscal  1960-61.  That  information 
comes  by  way  of  the  experience  and  the 


testimony  of  General  Quesada  and  his 
associates,  who  studied  this  matter  care- 
fully and  closely.  But  ample  fimds  to 
meet  the  peak  needs  are  provided  under 
the  amendment  I  shall  submit. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  have  signed  the 
minority  views  believe  that  the  needs  of 
aviation  and  the  needs  of  the  country 
will  best  be  served  by  extending  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Airport  Act  for  4  years,  at 
an  annual  level  of  $63  million. 

Accordingly,  I  submit,  and  send  to  the 
desk,  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  Senate  bill  1,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  submitted  by  Mr.  Schoeppel, 
on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Morton,  was  read,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and   Insert  In  ll(>u  thereof     he  following: 

"That  the  flr.'t  sentences  of  scctlonr,  5(a) 
and  5(b)  of  tlie  Federal  Airport  Act  (40 
U  S.C.  1104(a)  I  are  amended  by  striking 
out  'for  each  of  the  ll.scal  years  ending 
June  30,  1057,  June  30.  1958,  and  June  3U, 
1059'  and  insert, ng  in  lieu  thereof  'for  each 
of  the  followiu'^  ;'i.'cal  years  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  ao.  1<J63'. 

"Sec.  2.  Sccflrn  6ic)  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  (49  U  H  C.  llOSiC))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUcws: 

"  'RLDLSmlBrTION  OF  FfNDS 

"•(c)  Any  amount  apportioned  for  proj- 
ects In  a  Stat.r  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  which  has  not  been  obllriatcd  by 
grant  agreenient  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fl."5cal  yci'r  for  which  It  was  flr.st  authorized  to 
be  obligated  and  the  fiscal  year  Immediately 
following  shall  be  added  to  the  di.'cretlonary 
fund  e.slabll.' hod  by  subsection  (b)  oi'  this 
secticm." 

"Sec.  3.  Tlie  Federal  Airport  .^ct  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

"'(1)  In  .<!ectijn  2(7)  strike  out  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.". 

"•(2)  In  sectlm3(a)  strikeout  "the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,",  and  strike  out  "the  Terri- 
tories" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii". 

"■(3)  In  section  5(bl  strike  out  "Terri- 
tories of  Alasl:a  ;\nd"  and  ln.sert  in  lieu  there- 
of "Territory  of",  and  strike  out  "45  jjer 
centum  shall  be  available  for  projects  In  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  25  per  centum"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  tlicieof  "25  per  centum  shall  be 
available". 

"  '(i)  In  section  7  strike  out  "In  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,". 

"'(.''>)  In  section  9(c)  strike  out  "the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,". 

"  "(H)  In  section  lOfc)  strike  out  "the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  and'." 

"fcrc  4.  The  Federal  Airport  Art,  as 
amen' led,  is  further  amended  by  adding  a 
niw  s^iclio.i  to  read  as  follov.s 

"'INTERSTATE    COMPACTS 

"  'Six.  21.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  here- 
by given  to  eacli  of  the  several  States  to  en- 
ter Into  any  agreement  or  compact,  not  In 
conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States. 
With  any  other  State  or  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  or  operating  airport  facil- 
ities. The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  section  Is  expressly  reserved.'  " 

Mr.  SCHOEI'PEL.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  who  are  now  in  attendance  will 
note  that  there  has  been  proposed  a  pro- 
vision for  interstate  compacts,  follow- 
ing the  general  form  of  compacts  entered 
into  by  the  States  by  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  amendment 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  for  a  continuation  for  4  years 
of  the  present  law  respecting  funds 
available  for  airport  construction.  The 
amounts  of  money  involved  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Annual  obligation  authorization  for 
projects  in  States.  $60  million;  and  an- 
nual obligation  authorization  for  projects 
in  Territories  and  possessions,  $3  million. 

There  are  two  minor  changes  of  the 
present  law  contained  in  the  substitute 
proposal. 

First,  a  change  is  made  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

She  is  no  longer  a  Territory.  Alaska 
is  in  fact  a  State.  She  is  entitled  to  all 
the  consequences  and  prerogatives  of 
assuming  statehood.  This  is  a  fortiirlght 
acceptance  of  a  basic  fact  of  life,  and 
conforms  with  Alaska's  proper  sense  of 
her  own  dignity. 

As  a  practical  matter.  trcatm.ent  of 
Alaska  as  a  State  will  entitle  her  to  a 
lar:.;cr  portion  of  State-apportionment 
funds  than  .she  enjoys  under  present  law 
or  would  enjoy  under  S.  1.  At  the  same 
time  she  would  be  in  the  position  of 
having  to  increa.'^e  the  amount  of  match- 
ing funds  from  25  percent  to  37 '2  per- 
cent. However,  the  President  has  pro- 
po' cd  in  his  budget  message  a  sum  of 
$10'_.  million  a.s  an  overall  transitional 
grant  to  Alaska  for  all  purposes,  to  make 
allowance  for  ."^ome  of  the  problems  she 
facts  in  her  early  period  of  statehood. 
The.se  funds  would  be  available  to  assist 
her  in  providing  matching  funds. 

The  second  change  in  the  existing  law 
made  by  this  amendment  deals  with  re- 
di.stribution  of  funds  authorized  by  the 
law. 

Under  the  act.  funds  apportioned  to 
any  State  remain  available  for  a  period 
of  2  years,  and  then  ro  into  a  fund  for 
reapportionment  back  to  the  48  States. 

Under  the  provision  of  tlie  substitute 
amendment  such  unu.'^ed  or  unobligated 
fiind.s  would  be  transferred  to  the  discre- 
tionary fund  at  the  end  of  2  years. 

As  a  practical  matter,  tiie  process  of 
reapportionment  freezes  unduly  large 
amounts  over  extended  periods,  and  is 
an  extremely  inefficient  procedure  in 
terms  of  utilization  of  scarce  resources. 

As  I  indicated  briefly  before,  section  4 
adds  the  te.xt  of  section  9  of  S.  1  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  and  this  section 
deals  with  interstate  compacts. 

The  reason  why  we  desire  to  offer  the 
present  .substitute,  with  the  modifica- 
tions and  changes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, is  that  there  are  varying  degrees 
of  emphasis  placed  upon  the  needs  of 
aviation  and  upon  the  surveys  made, 
which  I  think  were  hurried  surveys,  and 
were  not  calculated  to  a.scertain  what 
the  vital  needs  were  and  are. 

Thus  is  presented  a  proposal  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  us  who  felt  the  ad- 
ministration propo.sal  for  $200  million 
was  not  enough.  Under  the  present  pro- 
posal the  amount  of  ftmds.  if  provided 
Is  considerably  larger.  Over  the  4-year 
period  there  will  be  a  difference  of  50- 
some  million  dollars,  together  with  the 
carryover. 

We  have  under  consideration  a  law, 
which  I  need  not  tell  Senators,  has 
worked    well.    That   law   has   run   the 
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gantlet  of  several  years  of  careful  scru- 
tiny, several  years  of  demands  that  have 
been  made  from  the  various  States.  It 
certainly  provides  one  thing,  namely, 
the  means  of  determining  how  many 
States  and  how  many  commumties  are 
actually  interested  }n  improving  air- 
ports, even  under  the  generous  provisions 
in  the  present  aviation  law. 

We  find  14  of  the  States  of  our  Union 
did  not  completely  avail  them.selves  of 
the  present  law.  The  record  will  show 
that,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  ofTcred  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  read 
the  record.  Therefoie.  we  have  offered 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  bill,  as  a 
sub.stitute  for  S.  1.  which  will  carry  in  it 
more  money  than  di.1  the  oru'inal  ad- 
ministration bill  which  was  proposed  and 
introduced,  and  which  was  considered 
when  the  committee  considered  the 
pending  bill,  ind  whic-i  provided  for  only 
$200  million. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  Presid-'nt.  will  the 
.Senator  yield  for  a  couj)lc  of  questions 
at  that  poinf 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Will  the  Senator 
indulge  me  for  just  a  moment  so  that  I 
may  olTer  several  matters  for  the  Rec- 
ord? 

I  offer  for  the  Record,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed,  a  table 
headed  Federal-Aid  Airport  Program: 
States  Having  Unu.sec  State  Apportion- 
ment Balances,   Fi.scal   Years    1956-59." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  piirtrd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Frdrral-a:d  airport  proorarn  Statc.f  liatuig 
unu.^cd  Statr  apportn  rnnent  balances,  fiy- 
ral  i/tars  1956    r,y 
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Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  for  the  Record,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed,  a  table  showing 
a  record  of  14  Statef  which  have  not 
used  the  funds  they  could  have  used 
showing  what  they  thought  they  would 
require  for  development  of  airports  in 
1959  to  1962.  The  table  indicates  the 
estimated  needs.  I  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  that  table  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Next  4  years,  1959-62,  total  estimated  needs 
of  States  never  using  all  of  their  appor- 
tioned airport  funds 

Arkansas $5,  515.  000 

Colorado 30,  308.  000 

Delaware 2.  993.  000 

Idaho 5,  954,  000 

Kansas 12,  595,  DOG 

Maine 9,  817,  000 

Montana 9,  888,000 

Nebra.ska 15.759,000 

New  Mexico 14,312,000 

North  D:\kot.i 5,466,000 

Oregon    9.659,000 

South   Curoluia    9.144.000 

South  Dakota    6.935,000 

Wyonnnp    5.  444,  ODD 

Mr.  .SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  offer  for  the  Record,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed,  a  table 
entitled  'P^ederal-Aid  Airport  Program: 
Federal  Funds  Allocated  to  Buildings 
and  Related  Terminal  Area  Development 
Under  Public  Law  211."  for  the  fiscal 
years  1956  to  1959. 

I  mi;-'ht  add  that  14  of  the  States  did 
not  use  up  the  money  made  available. 
That  is  a  matter  of  hi.'^tory  and  factual 
information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  o.dcred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fcd'^ral-a'.d  a:rpurt  prograrn  —  Federal  funds 
allocated  to  buildings  and  related  terminal 
urea  development  under  Piiblw  Ltit  211, 
f:--cal  years  1950-59 
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Federal-aid  airport  program — Federal  funds 
allocated  to  buildings  and  related  terminal 
area  development  under  Public  Law  211, 
fiscal  years  1956-59 — Continued 
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Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  for  the  Record,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  B:^rron's  Na- 
tional Business  and  Financial  Weekly, 
under  date  of  January  26,  1959,  entitled 
"No  Grounds  for  Subsidy.  Federal  Aid 
to  Airports  Is  Neither  Necessary  Nor 
Wise,"  because  the  analysis  points  up 
some  matters  which  are  very  important. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Grounds  for  Subsidy — Federal  Aid  to 
Airports  Is  Neither  Necessary  Nor 
Wise 

One  man.  so  philosophers  have  said,  on 
the  side  of  rlpht  constitutes  a  majority.  To 
some  observers  of  national  affairs,  the  old 
saying  seemed  peculiarly  appropriate  last 
week  as  the  new  Congress  opened  hearings 
on  the  controversial  Issue  of  Federal  aid  to 
airports.  For  to  Judge  by  the  record  of  the 
previous  session,  the  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministrotlon — Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Louis  W.  Rothschild  then.  Gen.  E.  R.  Quesada 
now — is  hl'.ely  to  be  the  lone  voice  raised 
against  the  extravagant  measiire  proposed 
by  the  Democrats.  Lined  up  in  favor  will 
be  a  formidable  array  of  public  and  private 
groups,  Including,  among  others,  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  A.ssociation,  the  Air  Transport 
Association,  the  Airport  Operators  Council, 
the  American  Municipal  Association,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and,  not  least,  the 
AFI^  CIO.  Among  lawmakers  of  both  parties, 
inoreover.  sentiment  for  the  bill  reportedly 
Is  running  strong. 

DcFpite  the  lopsided  balance  of  opinion 
on  Capitol  Hill— indeed,  one  might  add,  be- 
cause of  It — the  White  House  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  taxpayer.  What  the  ma- 
jority is  urging  Is  Ill-timed  and  costly;  over 
a  6-year  span,  the  pending  legislation  would 
authorize  the  outlay  of  more  than  a  half- 
billion  dollars.  Inevitably  It  also  would 
thrust  the  Federal  Government  further  Into 
a  sphere  which  should  be  the  primary  con- 
cern of  municipalities  and  States.  In  the 
fair  name  of  aviation  progress,  finally,  it 
would  perpetuate  the  national  subsidy  of 
activities  that  are  essentially  commercial 
and.  In  consequence,  properly  self-support- 
ing. The  special  Interests  which  such  a 
measure  would  benefit  naturally  have  closed 
ranks  behind  it.     By  taking  an  unyielding 


stand  on  the  matter,  however,  even  to  the 
point  of  a  veto  If  necessary,  the  President 
unmistakably  is  striking  a  blow  on  behalf  of 
the  national  Interest. 

The  blow  has  been  a  long  time  coming. 
For  12  years,  under  an  act  originally  passed 
in  1946  and  subsequently  extended,  Wash- 
ington has  been  contributing  generously  to 
the  construction  and  expansion  of  airport 
facilities.  During  this  span  Its  grants, 
which  must  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by 
funds  raised  locally,  have  run  as  high  as 
$50  million  per  year.  Last  winter,  £is  part 
of  a  massive  program  to  combat  the  reces- 
sion, the  Democrats  drew  up  a  more  ambi- 
tious blueprint.  Among  other  things,  their 
new  Federal  Airport  Act  called  for  raising 
the  Treasury  ante  to  $100  million  per  year 
over  the  next  half  decade.  In  addition,  it 
would  have  established  a  special  fund  of  $75 
million,  designed  to  be  spent  Immediately. 
The  bill,  which  sailed  easily  through  the 
85th  Congress,  was  p>ocket  vetoed.  Now,  as 
S.  1.  It  has  become  the  first  order  of  business 
before  the  86th. 

To  its  support  undoubtedly  will  rally  every- 
one concerned  in  any  way  with  air  trans- 
portation. Save  for  the  harried  Mr.  Roths- 
child (Who,  by  the  way,  since  has  resigned), 
witnesses  at  the  1958  hearings,  as  noted, 
unanimously  urged  its  passage.  In  their 
view,  the  public  welfare  and  national  de- 
fense, especially  in  the  newly  dawned  Jet 
age,  demand  bigger  and  better  airports.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true — without  the  help 
of  Sanator  Monronet  and  his  colleagues, 
after  all,  American  Airlines  yesterday 
launched  the  first  regularly  scheduled  trans- 
continental Jet  flights.  In  any  case,  the 
argument  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  pending  measure  has  been  poorly  con- 
ceived, hastily  drawn,  and  badly  timed.  S.  1, 
for  example,  still  refers  to  the  "Territory" 
of  Alaska.  Even  more  revealing,  despite  the 
remarkable  economic  recovery,  the  bill,  like 
its  predecessor  in  recession -ridden  1958.  calls 
for  an  immediate  step-up  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  great  defect  cf  the  legislation,  how- 
ever, lies  less  in  its  timing  than  in  its  funda- 
mental approach.  For  S.  1  In  the  main 
merely  would  perpetuate  a  system  of  Federal 
aid  which,  experience  has  shewn,  stands 
badly  in  need  of  overhaul.  True,  one  Im- 
provement would  be  made.  Under  existing 
law.  U.S.  grants  may  be  used  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  restaurants,  parking  lots,  bars 
and  like  facilities  which  are  merely  Inci- 
dental to  an  airport's  mission.  In  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  need  for  a  change, 
the  pending  bill  would  crack  down  on  such 
luxuries.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
would  continue  to  underwrite  a  number  of 
other,  more  serious  follies.  For  example,  it 
would  leave  untouched  the  current  method 
of  allocating  U^S.  funds,  which  is  based  not 
on  national  needs,  as  the  President  has 
urged,  but  largely  on  such  political  consider- 
ations as  population  and  area.  Under  this 
formula  Federal  money  has  helped  to  build 
many  local  installations  of  doubtful  com- 
mercial or  military  value;  in  contrast,  its 
contribution  to  such  major  fields  as  New 
York's  Idle  wild  has  been  small. 

V/orst  of  all.  the  proposed  measure  would 
continue  to  place  the  financial  burden  on 
the  wrong  shoulders.  For  it  Is  clear  that 
airports  need  not  depend  so  heavily  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury:  as  revenue-producing  facil- 
ities, they  can  draw  upon  the  airlines,  oper- 
ators of  private  planes  such  as  businessmen 
and  farmers,  and  many  others  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  what  they  get.  In  addition,  as 
widely  recognized  community  assets,  such 
facilities.  If  necessary,  have  a  legitimate 
claim  on  local  assistance.  An  airport,  In 
short,  should  be  supported  not  by  VS.  tax- 
payers, but  by  users  and  those  who,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  profit  from  Its  existence.  Nor 
Is  this  merely  theory.  The  State  of  Minne- 
sota,  for   instance,   has   established   in   the 
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Twin  Cities  a  Metropolitan  Airports  Commis- 
sion which  enjoys  limited  taxing  power.  In 
Miami,  Dade  County's  International  Airport 
U  not  Just  free  of  deficit;  it  actually  operates 
In  the  black. 

Such  cases  are  admittedly  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  Yet  they  represent  a  goal  toward 
■which  other  conununltles  should  strive — and 
toward  which  the  administration,  in  a  mod- 
erate program  of  its  own,  plainly  is  pointing. 
Just  as  plainly,  the  legislation  now  pending 
in  the  Senate,  far  from  speeding  the  day 
when  airports  throughout  the  country  be- 
come self-sustaining,  would  tend  to  delay  it, 
for  at  least  5  years  and  perhaps  longer.  The 
United  States  wants  and  needs  adequate 
landing  fields  and  runways.  Valuable  though 
they  are,  however,  they  should  not  be  bought 
at  the  expense  of  what  Is  financially  prudent 
and  morally  right. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark). 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  Pennsylvania  is  not  excluded 
from  the  list  of  States  which  did  not  use 
available  funds? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Pennsylvania  is  not 
listed  on  the  table  showing  the  States 
having  imused  State  apportionment  bal- 
ances for  the  fiscal  years  1956  to  1959. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Earlier  in  his  very  able 
talk,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  indicated  his  view  that  the  bill 
would  contribute  to  inflation.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  tell  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  why  he  thinlu  the  bill  is  infla- 
tionary. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  do  not  recall  my 
exact  words,  but  it  has  been  indicated — 
and  I  subscribe  to  the  view  generally — 
that  any  time  we  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  National  Con- 
gress pass  measures  which  go  far  beyond 
the  income  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  receives,  such  measures  are  bound 
to  be  inflationary,  because  somebody  has 
to  borrow  the  money. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  sure  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  agree 
that  if  we  continue  doing  this  we  will  only 
get  into  an  inflationary  spiral,  of  which 
I  am  frankly  fearful.  I  would  much 
rather  curtail  in  certain  degrees  than 
run  the  hazard  of  further  cheapening  of 
the  dollar. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more.  My  point  has  always 
been,  however,  that  there  is  no  inflation- 
ary effect  of  Federal  expenditures  if  the 
budget  is  balanced.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  think  in  such 
circiunstance  there  is  far  less  effect  than 
if  we  carry  it  the  next  step  forward. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  would 
agree,  would  he  not.  that  the  activities, 
whether  of  the  Government  or  of  private 
Industry,  which  generate  profits  and  in- 
come, and  thus  return  taxable  income  to 
the  Treasury  and  increase  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  are  salutary? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  quite  agree.  If 
we  can  add  to  the  overall  income,  which 
can  be  used  as  a  tax  base,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  rimning  deficits,  for 
which  we  will  have  to  do  borrowing  and 
more  borrowing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  and 
I  are  substantially  in  accord. 

I  wish  to  turn  to  another  subject.  The 
Senator  said  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 


that  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  3,000  air- 
ports in  the  country  would  come  forward 
with  matching  funds.  I  think  I  state 
the  Senator's  remarks  correctly. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct  as  to  what  I  said  in  my 
statement. 

Mr.  CLARK,  i  I  Should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  49  publicly  owned  air- 
ports. About  three-fifths  of  these  air- 
ports. 29  out  of  49,  have  applications 
either  pending  or  in  preparation  for 
matching  funds. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  we  were  Ubing  the  figures  and  exact 
amounts  as  shown  by  the  survey  for  the 
entire  United  States.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect. As  I  recall,  from  a  little  more  than 
3,000  airports  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600  or  590 — some  place  in  that  range — 
availed  themselves  of  the  program.  That 
was  the  reason  for  the  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  could  enlighten  me  as  to  whether 
it  is  likely  the  vast  majority  of  those  air- 
ports which  have  not  called  for  Federal 
funds  are  small,  private  airports  in  rela- 
tively remote  parts  of  the  country  so  far 
as  the  volume  of  air  traffic  is  concerned? 
Have  not  most  of  the  large  airports  in 
the  densely  populated  parts  of  the  United 
States  already  applied  for  Federal  aid? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  want  to  answer 
the  Senator  if  I  can.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  necessarily  the  case,  because  some 
of  the  large  airports  have  been  built  and 
paid  for  in  some  of  these  other  areas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Most  of  the  large  air- 
ports— such  as  the  two  largest  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia — 
still  have  to  make  substantial  expendi- 
tures to  meet  the  necessity  for  enlarging 
and  strengthening  the  runways  to  take 
care  of  the  jctplanes  which  will  soon 
be  seeking  to  land  on  the  runways.  I 
think  that  would  be  generally  true 
throughout  the  country. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  fact  that  29  of 
the  49  publicly  owned  airports  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  prepared  to  put  up  match- 
ing funds  and  will  require  $45  million  of 
Federal  aid  before  the  end  of  1962. 
which  they  will  match  with  $45  million 
of  their  own,  is  some  indication  that 
the  amount  provided  in  the  bill  is  not 
too  high? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  should  Uke  to  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
needs  which  total  $1,290  million  are  the 
needs  of  roughly  3,000  airports  in  the  Na- 
tion. That  includes  far  more  than  the 
49  airports  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Sena- 
tor is  speaking  of  commercial  airports? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  speaking  of  public- 
ly owned  airporls. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Public  airports. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Publicly  owned  airports. 

Mr.  MORTON.  But  these  3.000  air- 
ports, as  to  which  the  figure  of  need  was 
obtained,  cover  more  than  the  49  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  great 
Commonwealth   of   Pennsylvania   there 


surely  would  be  more  than  such  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  of  3,000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Many  of  the  airports 
would  be  very  small  airports,  for  private 
aircraft.  One  would  not  be  apt  to  get 
much  of  a  request  for  a  Federal  contri- 
bution from  them. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Those  airports  will  not  come  into 
the  program.  That  is  the  point.  How- 
ever, their  needs  are  in  the  $1.3  billion 
figure.    The  needs  have  been  included. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  that  reason,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  his  colleagues  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  committee,  a  cut  was 
made  down  to  $465  million.  It  was  not 
a  cut  in  the  need,  but  it  was  a  cut  to 
meet  one-half  of  the  need. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  meet  only  half  the 
need. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  figure  was  cut 
originally  to  $575  million.  The  needs 
figures  result  from  the  "letter  to  Santa 
Claus"  approach,  when  everyone  put  in 
all  of  his  needs,  for  the  3,000  airporta, 
which  cover  considerably  more  than  the 
49  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney] 
heard  the  reference  of  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky  to  the  bill  as  the  "letter 
to  Santa  Claiis"  approach. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
bill  as  a  "letter  to  Santa  Claus"  approach 
at  all. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  I  must  have  mis- 
understood the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  want  to  correct  that, 
because  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill,  and  I  think  we  have 
an  obligation  in  this  regard.  I  refer  to 
the  $1.3  billion  figure  as  being  the  result 
of  what  I  term  a  "letter  to  Santa  Claus" 
approach,  in  which  everyone  was  asked, 
"What  are  your  needs?"  Of  course,  they 
were  not  laggardly  or  remiss  or  backward 
about  stating  needs. 

If  someone  should  ask  me  what  I  need 
for  the  next  5  years.  I  am  afraid  the  list 
would  be  very  long  indeed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI  put  into  the  Record  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  when  my  distinguished  col- 
league was  off  the  floor,  some  informa- 
tion to  show  that  the  need  figure  of  $1.3 
billion  is  certainly  not  a  "letter  to  Santa 
Claus"  approach.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  tell  the  Senate  more  about  this  item. 

The  information  was  obtained  from 
the  aviation  commissioner,  who  is  in 
charge  of  disbursement  of  all  State 
matching  funds.  That  gentleman  cer- 
tainly knows  what  the  needs  are  and 
what  his  States  matching  ability  is. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  director  of 
the  aviation  authority  in  Michigan  indi- 
cates that  under  the  bill  the  State  of 
Michigan   over   the    designated    period 
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would  receive  $26  million.  According  to 
the  Director,  there  is  a  need  for  more 
than  $64  million  in  this  period  of  time. 
The  need  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  Commissioner  indicated  In  the 
communication  that  the  current  bill  is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  States.  He  dealt  with  several  other 
figures,  and  I  did  put  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  think  a  very  good  case  was  made 
for  the  higher  figure.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  also  heard 
from  the  Senator  frrm  Wyoming.  I 
do  not  have  the  exact  figures  available, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  avia- 
tion people  advised  the  Senator  that 
they  underestimated  the  requirements 
and  the  ability  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
to  provide  local  matching  funds.  I  un- 
derstand they  put  down  one-third  of 
what  they  now  .^^ay  are  th?ir  actual  needs 
for  which  they  are  able  to  provide 
matching  money. 

It  is  not  an  overestimated  figure  that 
we  are  charqinq  for  the  new  child  or 
prodigy  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. Apparently,  from  what  the 
distinsuished  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania,  the  di?-tinr;uished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  have  said,  in  those  three 
instances  the  figure  is  underestimated  by 
a  great  amount.  The  figure  is  only  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  what  is  re- 
quired in  Michigan,  or  what  is  required 
in  Wyoming — and  I  did  not  get  the  total 
fi^'urc  for  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Our  figure  was  $45  mil- 
lion through  1962.  representing  our  need 
for  Federal  funds  in  excess  of  local  and 
State  funds  which  are  available  in  the 
same  amount.  I  was  suggesting  that  the 
figure  in  the  Senator's  bill  was  not  too 
hifih. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  we  are  on 
the  frugal  side.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  nearly  enough  to  meet  the  fund 
requests  of  the  municipalities  and  the 
States,  but.  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  we  are  in  a  budgetary  position 
Where  we  can  go  overboard.  That  is 
why  any  pressures  to  reduce  the  amounts 
in  the  bill  must  be  resisted,  if  we  want 
anything  that  will  remotely  approach 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  country  and 
the  requirements  which  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  itself  is  insisting  be  met 
in  order  to  modernize  airjaorts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  happening  in 
the  airport  field  is  similar  to  what  is 
happening  in  the  urban  renewal  field. 
As  certain  airline  carriers  in  my  State, 
such  as  Allegheny  Airlines,  pick  up  more 
and  more  communities  and  put  them  on 
their  schedule,  the  demand  accelerates. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal, 
so  in  the  case  of  the  airports,  there  will 
be  an  increasing  demand  which  must  be 
met  from  some  source,  or  we  shall  have 
a  second-class  aviation  system. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  not  a  safe 
aviation  system.  No  matter  how  much 
we  spend  upstairs,  we  can  waste  money 


above  unless  we  have  facilities  beneath 
for  the  planes  to  get  home  on. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  should  like  to 
make  an  observation  with  reference  to 
the  point  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  referred.  I 
was  trying  to  point  out  what  was  before 
our  committee  on  this  question,  as  re- 
lated to  the  experience  of  the  past  3 
years  or  more.  Including  the  remaining 
part  of  this  year.  It  was  definitely 
shown,  at  least  according  to  the  infor- 
mation which  was  submitted,  that  the 
States  did  not  use  the  amounts  which 
had  been  allocated  to  them.  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  the  record  shows 
that  the  Agency  did  not,  in  any  1  year, 
pay  out  as  much  as  S60  million. 

I  recognize  that  aviation  is  a  growing 
industr>-.  It  is  an  expensive  industry, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  planes  and 
the  standpoint  of  extension  of  the  run- 
ways. God  knows,  they  will  be  stretching 
out  for  2  or  3  miles  unless  the  manufac- 
turers of  planes  reach  a  point  in  their 
experimentation  where  the  length  of  the 
runway  can  be  shortened  and  the  run- 
way will  .still  be  safe  and  practical. 

I  well  understand — and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  must  agree 
with  me — that,  without  attributing  ulte- 
rior motives  to  a  community  or  group,  if 
it  can  get  something,  it  is  not  going  to 
subtract  from  its  requests.  It  is  going 
to  add.  It  would  be  fine  if  we  had  a  sur- 
plus of  S50  billion  or  S75  billion  in  our 
Government.  But  when  I  see  the  terrific 
debt  and  the  erosion  of  the  dollar — and 
I  am  no  expert — I  know  that  the  people 
on  fixed  incomes  who  buy  goods  are  seri- 
ou-^ly  concerned  over  what  may  happen 
to  our  Nation  if  this  erosion  continues. 

So  long  as  we  are  Members  of  this 
body — and  some  of  us  will  be  here  longer 
than  others — we  shall  have  some  un- 
pleasant times  unless  we  face  up  to  the 
realities. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  one  bill,  or 
the  bill  which  we  passed  last  night,  will 
break  the  fiscal  back  of  the  country.  But 
I  say,  with  all  the  sincerity  in  my  soul, 
that  when  we  add  up  all  the  spending, 
and  multiply  it,  it  will  break  the  back  of 
the  country  economically.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  a  party  to  it.  I  would  rather  forgo 
some  things. 

History  shows  that  in  many  instances 
States  which  have  had  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  of  coming  in  for  grants-in- 
aid  did  not  do  so.  Perhaps  they  were 
not  alive  to  the  opportunities.  I  rather 
suspect  that  they  were  aware  that  this 
is  a  great,  growing  industry.  Somehow 
or  other  the  history  of  the  past  3^2  years 
has  not  demonstrated  the  need  for  $465 
million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  I  discussed 
with  my  friend  from  Kansas  a  little 
earlier  the  infiationary  impact,  if  any,  of 
this  bill.  We  were  pretty  well  agreed 
that  if  the  budget  were  balanced  by  in- 
creasing revenues  there  would  be  no 
Inflationary  effect. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  discus- 
sion. In  order  to  terminate  the  discus- 
sion on  this  subject,  in  which  I  am  .so 


vitaUy  interested,  I  should  like  to  tiu-n 
to  one  final  factor. 

My  good  friend  from  Kansas  .sug- 
gested that  the  100  largest  airports  in 
the  country  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  program.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  No.  I  said  that  the 
historical  background  showed  that  they 
were  practically  eliminating  themselves, 
because  they  went  ahead  and  made  these 
great  improvements. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  happens  to  l)e  a 
subject  on  which  I  have  had  a  little  ex- 
perience. The  airports  made  those  im- 
provements shortly  after  World  War  II, 
before  they  went  broke,  as  they  are  now, 
after  taxes  had  been  raised  to  the  extent 
it  seemed  wise  and  prudent  to  ask 
citizens  to  pay. 

My  friend  stated  that  the  large  air- 
ports were  making  money.  I  was  pretty 
well  convinced  that  they  were  not.  so  I 
asked  my  administrative  assistant  to 
telephone  the  manager  of  the  airpoit  in 
Philadelphia  to  find  out  how  they  were 
doing.  I  found  that,  just  as  the  Phila- 
delphia airport  was  losing  money  when 
I  was  mayor,  it  lost  over  $1  million  last 
year,  after  taking  into  account  debt 
charges  and  a  normal  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Philadelphia  situation, 
and  I  would  not  dispute  him  for  a 
moment.  However,  I  understand  that 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Cotton],  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  will  have  somethmg  to 
say  in  connection  with  a  check  which 
he  has  made  on  this  point.  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  study  included  the 
airports  in  the  great  State  of  Pemisyl- 
vania  or  not,  but  the  record  is  rather 
revealing  as  to  the  moneymaking 
possibilities  and  the  profits  from  some  of 
them,  all  of  which  makes  us  very  happy, 
because  it  means  that  other  taxpayers 
do  not  have  to  pay  as  much  in  taxes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  believe  Miami, 
which  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  Philadel- 
phia from  the  standpoint  of  population, 
operates  its  airport  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  anticipated  a  quick  re- 
buttal of  my  statement  in  that  connec- 
tion. Next  to  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
airports,  the  Miami  Airport  handles  a  far 
greater  volume  of  traffic  than  the  airport 
in  Philadelphia,  which  is  only  a  stop 
between  Washington  and  New  York,  so 
far  as  aviation  is  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  dtiring  the  past  few 
years  we  have  increased  our  status 
among  national  airports  from  35th  to 
18th.  But  we  are  in  no  position  to  com- 
pete with  the  airports  at  the  terminal 
points  of  oiu-  country,  such  as  Miami. 
If  we  were  to  look  into  the  Miami  situa- 
tion we  might,  find  some  things  which 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  quite  wisely 
did  not  bring  out. 
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Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  8CHOEPPEL.    I  yield. 
Mr.    MORTON.    The   Senator   from 
Pennsylvania  modestly  referred  to  the 
great  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  his- 
toric tradition  and  importance  in  the 
culture  and  civilization  of  America.     I 
think  it  is  a  city  of  great  importance. 
I  have  never  known  more  charming  peo- 
ple anywhere  in  the  world  than  those 
from  Philadelphia.    I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  coming  to 
Kentucky,  and  to  my  home  town,  to 
find  his  very  charming  and  gracious  wife. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COTTON  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.    MORTON.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  without  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, provided  I  do  not  thereby  lose  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
flat  up  against  a  vote  on  a  half  billion 
dollar  program  of  paving  runways  and 
building  terminals  on  every  airport  from 
Key  West  to  Ketchikan.  An  airport  pro- 
gram is  vital  and  necessary  because  in  a 
measure  it  spells  out  the  future  of  the 
regions,  the  communities,  the  businesses, 
and  the  families  of  America. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  disagree- 
ment in  the  committee  or  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  was  entirely 
correct  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle member  of  the  committee,  Democrat 
or  Republican,  who  is  not  extremely  de- 
sirous of  seeing  to  it  that  the  airport  pro- 
gram of  America  should  not  be  choked, 
scuttled,  or  stifled  in  any  manner,  shape, 
or  form. 

Because  our  decision  today  involves  a 
vitally  important  program  and  at  the 
same  time  has  a  terrific  impact,  actual 
and  psychological,  upon  the  budget,  it 
calls  for  careful  scrutiny  and  precision 
thinking. 

First,  let  us  ask  this  question:  What 
do  we  want? 

We  want  a  continuing  airport  program. 
We  want  aid  available  wherever  it  is  ac- 
tually needed  and  can  be  matched  for  the 
essentials  of  airports.  We  want  it  avail- 
able for  the  small  communities  as  well  as 
the  large. 

We  want  the  dollars  spent  wisely  and 
frugaUy. 


We  want  them  spent  for  essentials  and 
not  for  frills  and  furbelows. 

We  want  them  spent  for  expanding  f u- 
tiu'e  needs  and  not  for  passing  fancies. 

And  above  all.  we  want  safety  first — 
ahead  of  comfort  and  convenience. 

We  may  well  ask  this  question  also: 
What  is  it  we  do  not  want? 

We  do  not  want  any  community  need- 
ing to  develop  its  airport  and  ready  to 
match  the  Federal  funds  turned  away 
and  its  future  development  imperiled. 
We  do  not  want  to  provide  Federal  funds 
so  lavishly  that  we  offer  inducements  for 
impractical  and  uneconomic  uses.  We 
do  not  want  to  encourage — and  mark 
this,  Mr.  President — the  building  of  big- 
ger, heavier,  faster  commercial  aircraft 
to  the  point  that  endless  runways  are  re- 
quired far  beyond  the  resources  of  our 
smaller  cities  and  communities.  We  do 
not  want  Federal  money  devoted  to  facil- 
ities that  are  self-liquidating  and  are 
used  for  profitable  business  concessions. 

We  do  not  want — and  this  too  is 
vital — a  ballooned  up  bill  and  a  veto,  and 
no  Federal  aid  at  all. 

We  want  immediate,  practicable,  and 
reasonable  aid  for  airports,  not  a  politi- 
cal issue  for  1960. 

Therefore  the  first  que;  tion  before  the 
Senate  upon  which  I  trust  we  shall  vote 
shortly,  in  connection  with  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  tlie  diotinguLshcd  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  ccmniiUce,  is  whether  an 
extension  of  the  present  law,  with  its 
$63  million  a  year  for  4  years,  is  adequate 
for  tlic  airport  needs  of  American  com- 
munities, laryc  and  small,  or  whether  we 
should  boo-.t  the  Federal  contribution  to 
$465  million  for  that  period,  with  $165 
million  immediately  available. 

That  is  the  very  cru.\  of  this  question. 
Tliat  is  where  we  stand  or  fall.  That  is 
the  decision  v,  hich  every  one  of  us  must 
make  in  deciding  this  critical  vote  on 
the  substitute. 

Tlie  fii-st  answer  Is  that  under  the 
present  law,  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  the  funds  have  proved  to  be  ade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  the  airports  of 
this  country  up  to  the  present  moment, 
and  beyond. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  some  Senators — and  I  know 
some  confusion  existed  in  my  own  mind 
during  the  first  part  of  the  hearings— 
with  respect  to  the  status  of  funds 
under  this  program.  We  talk  about  ex- 
penditures and  about  obligations  or  con- 
tracts for  future  spending,  and  then  the 
Agency — and  this  has  been  somewhat 
confusing — talks  about  funds  which  are 
programed.  Let  me  first  mention  the 
expenditures  which  are  the  least  signif- 
icant. With  $64  million  available  in 
fiscal  year  1956.  only  $16.5  million  was 
spent:  in  1957,  only  $20.7  miUion;  in 
1958,  $42  million;  in  1959  expenditures 
are  estimated  at  about  $50  million  and 
for  fiscal  1960,  $54 '/a  million  is  the  esU- 
mate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  acting 
minority  leader  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
entered  into.  I  should  like  to  propose 
such  an  agreement  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  for  that  purpose,  with  the 


understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  the 
floor  and  with  the  further  understand- 
iivg  that  the  agreement  will  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  Senator  has  concluded 
his  statement. 

Mr.  COTTON,  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
uniform  courtesy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  30 
-  minutes  be  allotted  on  each  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and  the 
majority  leader;  and  that  30  minutes  be 
allotted  on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be  divided 
between  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  am  sorry 
to  do  so  in  view  of  the  majority  leader's 
courtesy  to  me — I  trust  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  on  shortly;  but  there  is  one 
more  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
on  our  side;  namely,  the  amendment  to 
eliminate  terminal  buildings  or  those 
facilities  in  such  buildings  not  used  for 
operational  purposes.  It  is  an  extremely 
critical  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  more  time  on  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  know  of  perhaps 
three  Senators  who  wish  to  be  heard  on 
it.  I  wii^h  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  agree  to  letting  us  have  a 
httle  more  time  on  ■that  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  agree 
to  whatever  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  suggests.  That  Is 
how  I  feel  about  his  judgment.  Would 
an  hour  suit  the  Senator? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  an  horn- 
would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  To  be 
equally  divided?  If  all  the  time  is  not 
used,  it  can  be  yielded  back. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  agree  to  making  the  time  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  request  so  as  to  pro- 
vide, on  the  airport  terminal  amend- 
ment, an  hour  and  a  half,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided;  on  the  other  amend- 
ments, 30  minutes  for  each  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided;  and  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  30  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
yielded  for  the  unanimous-consent  pro- 
posal. I  was  speaking  about  what  seems 
to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  problems, 
the  contest,  the  controversy  over  this 
very  important  amendment  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  funds.  I  hope  every  Sen- 
ator will  bear  in  mind  these  flgures  and 
facts  covering  the  time  the  aid-for-air- 
ports  program  has  been  in  effect,  and  I 
have  just  said  that  the  cash  expendi- 
tures are  not  significant.  In  no  year 
has  the  agency  administering  the  pro- 
gram been  able  to  come  anywhere  near 
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legally  obligating  all  the  funds  at  its 
disposal.  In  no  year — and  this  includes 
the  estimates  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
1959.  and  the  coming  fiscal  year.  1960 — 
has  all  of  the  money  available  been 
completely  programed. 

When,  as  in  the  colloquy  in  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
participated,  a  Senator  says,  "I  have 
looked  at  the  records  of  my  State,  and 
they  show  we  had  to  use  up  to  the  limit 
of  every  cent  for  this  program."  what 
does  that  mean?  I  think  if  he  looks 
more  closely  at  the  figures,  he  will  dis- 
cover that  it  only  means  his  State  pro- 
gramed up  to  only  the  limit  of  its  al- 
lotment. 

In  other  words,  suppose  a  community 
says  it  will  need  $100,000  of  Federal 
funds.  It  wants  to  lengthen  its  runways 
and  do  thus  and  so.  The  agency  ex- 
amines the  requirements  proposed,  ap- 
proves them,  and  enters  into  what  was 
referred  to  in  the  testimony  before  our 
committee  as  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
to  earmark  the  necessary  money  to  take 
care  of  the  program,  pending  the  time 
when  the  State  is  able  to  raise  its  match- 
ing funds  by  bond  issues  or  other  means. 
Then  when  a  contract  was  entered  into, 
the  amount  mvolved  becomes  an  obliga- 
tion. 

I  shall  not  go  into  details,  but  in  every 
single  year — and  the  records  are  abso- 
lutely indisputable — the  agency  has 
never  been  able  to  program,  even  in- 
formally, all  the  money  at  its  disposal. 
Why?  Because  each  year  the  communi- 
ties have  found  that  for  various  reasons 
they  were  unable  at  the  time  to  match 
the  Federal  funds. 

So  they  are  obliged  to  wait  and  to 
defer  the  construction  of  their  airports. 

In  many  States,  the  money  goes  into 
the  next  year's  apportionment.  I  will 
not  say  it  reverts,  because  it  has  never 
been  used  or  lepally  obligated. 

Sa  for  fiscal  1957,  we  find  that  $18 
million  was  not  even  programed;  and 
a  lot  more  money  which  was  programed 
was  deferred  or  never  obligated  and  came 
back. 

In  fiscal  1958.  almost  $22  million  was 
not  even  informally  programed.  In 
addition  to  that,  more  money  was  never 
obligated  and  came  back. 

In  1959,  almost  $16  million  was  never 
programed,  and  the  estimate  is  that 
more  money  will  never  reach  the  obliga- 
tion stage,  and  will  come  back. 

When  we  entered  fiscal  1959,  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  almost  $121  million  was 
available  for  programing.  That  means 
$63  million  of  new  money  for  fiscal  1959 
plus  the  carryover  funds. 

So  we  entered  the  present  fiscal  year, 
the  year  in  which  we  are  living,  the  year 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  as 
being  in  the  jet  age,  with  almost  $121 
million  available  for  programing,  yet  it 
will  not  all  be  used. 

It  is  very  difScult  for  me  to  under- 
stand, and  I  think  it  is  difficult  for  some 
of  my  colleagues  to  understand  that  we 
need  to  increase  the  amotmt  In  order 
not  to  turn  away  airports. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  Con- 
gress Is  a  contmulng  body.  We  shall  be 
here  next  year,  or  our  successors  will  be. 
The  Senate  will  be  here  and  the  House 


will  be  here  next  year  and  the  year  after. 
We  are  constantly  being  told  that  we 
are  blossoming  and  blooming  and  bur- 
geoning into  the  great  jet  age.  We  have 
been  entering  it  for  several  years  now. 
If  the  communities  of  the  country  are 
not  receiving  sufficient  support  to  de- 
velop their  airports  in  the  age  in  which 
they  are  living,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  an  addition  cannot  be  made 
to  the  amount  now  proposed. 

Every  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact,  as 
has  been  so  ably  stated  on  the  floor,  that 
we  are  confronted  with  an  increasing 
budget  and  a  shrinking  dollar.  We 
should  all  realize  how  fundamentally 
necessary  it  is  to  try  to  hold  the  line  on 
expenditures. 

I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  single  Sen- 
ator on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who  does 
not  believe  that  if  we  err.  we  liad  better 
err  on  the  side  of  economy  rather  than 
of  prodigality. 

Every  Senator  has  the  responsibility  to 
consider  carefully  how  he  will  vote. 
Everyone  of  us  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  people  of  his  State.  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  did  not  approve  of  a  proposal 
under  which  $65  million  would  be  avail- 
able in  fiscal  1960,  $55  million  in  fiscal 
1961.  $45  million  in  fiscal  1962,  and  $35 
million  in  fiscal  1963. 

I  could  not  go  back  home  and  justify 
such  a  proposal  of  orderly  withdrawal, 
and  I  am  certain  other  Senators  feel  the 
same  way.  I.  as  a  Republican,  take  just 
as  much  exception  to  that  as  does  any 
Member  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

But,  conversely,  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate — and  we  have 
been  through  this  in  the  committee — 
that  not  one  Member  of  the  Senate  need 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  vote  to  con- 
tinue the  present  program  of  $63  million 
a  year.  Why?  First,  because  we  never 
yet  have  exceeded  It;  we  never  yet  have 
used  all  of  the  funds  it  provided.  There 
is  not  one  shred  or  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  it  is  not  enough;  and  there  is  the 
evidence  of  experience  that  it  is  enough. 
Second,  because  if  it  does  not  prove  ade- 
quate for  next  year,  when  combined  with 
what  we  exE>ect  to  carry  over  from  this 
year,  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  world 
to  prevent  its  being  supplemented  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
to  me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  mentioned  some  figures 
which  show  that  for  a  certain  year,  $123 
million  is  available,  being  composed  of 
$60  million  which  was  carried  over  be- 
cause it  was  not  expended,  and  $63  mil- 
hon  which  was  available  as  the  alloca- 
tion for  that  year.  What  year  is  that; 
and  will  the  Senator  elucidate  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  said  that  as  we  en- 
tered the  present  fiscal  year  of  1959, 
which  began  on  July  1.  1958,  of  course. 
Immediately  there  was  available  the  new 


money  in  the  amount  of  $63  million.  In 
addition,  there  was  available  carryover 
money  in  the  amount  of  $57,880,000.  So 
the  total  available  for  programing  and 
for  obligation  on  this  program,  as  we 
entered  the  present  fiscal  year,  was 
$120,880,000;  that  was  the  amount  avail- 
able for  the  very  year  in  which  we  are 
now  doing  business. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  say  that  in  practically  each  of 
the  last  3  or  4  years  there  was  an  un- 
expended balance  from  the  amount 
allocated? 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  every  one  of  the 
last  years;  there  has  not  been  a  year 
since  this  program  began  when  there 
has  not  been,  first,  a  large  unexpended 
balance  of  actual  appropriations,  al- 
though that  is  not  so  significant;  second, 
a  very  substantial  carryover  of  funds 
which  were  not  legally  obligated;  and, 
third,  a  certain  carryover  of  funds  not 
even  informally  programed.  That  was 
the  case  in  every  year — in  the  fiscal 
year  1956,  in  the  fiscal  year  1957,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1958;  and  it  is  what  is  pro- 
jected for  both  the  fiscal  year  1959  and 
the  fiscal  year  1960,  under  the  present 
program,  as  a  result  of  the  amounts 
called  for  by  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  record 
show  with  regard  to  the  prosp>ects  for 
the  size  of  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1959? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  forecast  or  the 
estimate  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1959  as  we  enter  the  fiscal  year 
1960,  there  will  be  a  carryover,  unobh- 
gated,  of  just  under  $58  million;  that  of 
the  $58  million,  approximately  $17  mil- 
lion will  not  have  been  obUgated  and  at 
least  $11  million — will  be  unobligated, 
unprogramed.  and  will  carry  over,  and 
in  addition  to  the  $63  million — will  be 
unobligated,  and  will  not  even  be  in- 
formally programed — all  of  which,  I 
say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  is  the  reason  why,  when  this  mat- 
ter came  before  the  committee,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, with  his  usual  fairness,  immedi- 
ately reduced  the  provision  of  his  orig- 
inal bill  which  called  for  $75  million  of 
discretionary  funds,  to  $65  million,  be- 
cause it  was  incontrovertibly  shown  to 
every  member  of  the  com^mittee,  and 
every  member  of  the  committee  immedi- 
ately realized,  that  at  least  $11  million 
which  was  available  had  not  been  spent, 
was  uncommitted,  and  weis  not  even 
programed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  EWd  the  committee 
receive  any  testimony  which  showed 
that,  as  a  result  of  available  money  un- 
obligated, uncommitted,  and  unspent, 
there  had  been  defaults  because  the  local 
taxpayers  refused  to  approve  bond  issues 
for  the  construction  of  the  airports? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  evidence  from  the 
agencies  was  that,  over  the  years,  ex- 
perience had  shown — well,  I  would  not 
use  the  word  "defaults."  and  I  am  sure 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  would  not 
mean  to  use  that  word,  either;  the  fact 
simply  was  that  after  they  had  requested 
the  money,  and  had  shown  their  needs, 
they  were  unable  to  meet  them;   that. 
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therefore,  the  money  was  not  used;  and 
that  an  average  ol  17  percent  of  all  the 
funds  informally  programed  was  not 
used. 

So.  several  times.  Senators  have  said — 
and  I  understand  quite  clearly  why  they 
have  said  it — "you  gentlemen  are  say- 
ing that  the  present  program  is  ample. 
Yet  I  know  of  airp>orts  that  have  wanted 
and  needed  additional  fimds,  but  have 
received  from  the  agency  letters  in  which 
they  have  been  told  that  all  the  funds 
have  been  programed." 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  all  the 
funds  have  been  programed;  but  there 
have  been  periods  when  nearly  all  the 
funds,  nearly  up  to  the  limit,  had  been 
Informally  promised.  But  in  each  case, 
within  a  few  months  many  communities 
found  that  they  could  not  meet  the 
matching  requirement,  and  therefore 
some  of  the  funds  were  returned. 

That  is  why  I  say  in  all  recent  years 
the  money  for  this  program  has  been  not 
only  suflQcient,  but  more  than  sufficient. 
to  take  care  of  the  airport  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  may  be  that  later 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
discuss  this  item  further.  If  he  will, 
then  he  need  not  answer  the  question  I 
wish  to  ask  now.  But  if  not,  I  should 
like  to  have  him  explain  in  greater  de- 
tail his  views  about  the  impropriety  of 
having  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  fi- 
nance the  building  of  these  terminals, 
warehouses,  and  similar  accommoda- 
tions. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  come  to  that 
point  in  a  moment,  and  shall  discuss  it 
only  briefly,  because  I  feel  that  perhaps 
I  am  trespassing  a  little  bit  upon  the 
courtesy  extended  to  me — inasmuch  as 
I  have  been  exempted  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  abuse 
the  privilege  I  have  received. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  dis- 
cussed the  carryover  from  year  to  year. 
I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  pending 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  or 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, which  now  is  at  the  desk,  makes 
any  changes  in  the  carryovers  from  year 
to  year,  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes;  there  is  a  differ- 
ence; and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  bringing  this  ix)int  to  my 
attention. 

The  pending  committee  bill  contains 
an  amendment  on  this  subject  which 
was  agreed  to  by  all  members  of  the 
committee;  and  because  it  was  agreed  to 
by  all  of  us.  I  am  certain  that  if  the 
motion  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  prevails,  and  if  the 
present  program  is  adopted,  the  amend- 
ment also  will  be  agreed  to. 

I  have  been  talking  about  funds 
which  have  been  tied  up  by  Informal 
agreement.  Once  funds  have  been  obli- 
gated to  a  certain  airport  or  to  a  certain 
State,  they  remain  tied  up  for  2  years 


under  the  present  law.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  2 -year  period,  if  the  com- 
munity for  which  those  funds  were  tied 
up  is  unable  to  avail  itself  of  the  funds, 
the  funds  revert  and  are  reallocated. 
That  money  goes  back  into  the  fund.  75 
percent  of  which  is  allocated  to  States, 
and  25  percent  of  which  can  be  assigned 
at  the  discretion  of  the  agency. 

I  think  we  were  completely  unanimous 
In  committee  in  the  belief  that  the  ar- 
rangement could  be  improved;  that  we 
could  make  this  money  more  flexible, 
and  make  it  p>ossible  for  less  money  to 
go  farther  and  be  more  effective  for  the 
airports  of  this  country.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  special  $65  million  fund 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
ROKEY]  provides  in  his  bill,  but  I  mean 
the  restrictions  on  those  funds  which 
have  been  allocated,  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  2  years,  are  not  used.  The 
committee  bill  and  the  substitute  both 
provide  that  these  funds  come  back  to 
the  discretionary  fund,  so  they  could  be 
used  at  the  points  where  the  agency 
finds  they  are  most  needed,  and  where 
the  communities  would  most  likely  avail 
themselves  of  the  funds.  We  would  thus 
provide  flexibility  and  elasticity,  which 
is  as  good  as  a  lot  of  extra  money,  be- 
cause it  means  the  funds  can  be  used 
in  those  sections  which  can  raise  their 
part  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
two  questions  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  First  of  all,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  used  the  word 
"programing.*'  For  the  sake  of  the 
Record,  so  what  he  is  talking  about  will 
be  clear,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  give  a  definition  of  the  term 
"programing"?  By  that  term  he  is  de- 
scribing the  programs  of  various  mu- 
nicipalities  

Mr.  COTTON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  just  came  into  the  Cham- 
ber. I  had  just  completed  explaining 
that  the  term  "programing"  meant 
when  an  airport  or  a  community  asked 
for  money,  showed  its  needs,  and  the 
agency  approved  the  request  and  set 
aside  funds  by  a  gentleman's  agreement, 
without  any  obligation  being  involved. 
The  community  would  be  told  that  the 
fund  would  be  held  aside  for  it  and, 
"We  will  see  what  you  do  about  raising 
your  money."  Obligating  funds  means 
reaching  the  point  where  the  commu- 
nity or  airport  raises  the  money  and  is 
about  ready  to  enter  into  a  contract. 
When  I  use  the  term  "programing"  I 
am  talking  about  funds  which  are  not 
legally  tied  up.  I  felt  we  should  go  the 
whole  way,  and  not  present  our  side  of 
the  picture  too  favorably,  and  that  I 
should  refer  only  to  programing  where 
that  term  was  applicable. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation.  Awhile  ago,  the 
Senator  used  the  figure  of  $11  million 
as  the  amount  which  would  be  left  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959.  Does  that 
figure  include  programed  projects? 


Mr,  COTTON.  No;  It  does  not  include 
even  programed  projects.    At  the  end  of 

1959  it  la  expected  that  $57.8  million 
will  be  carried  over.  Part  of  the  funds 
will  be  obligated  and  part  of  them  will 
be  only  programed.  But  the  surplus  of 
$11  million  is  money  that  will  be  abso- 
lutely free  and  clear,  and  not  be  involved 
in  even  a  gentleman's  agreement  or  an 
informal  promise  to  anybody. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And,  as  experience  has 
shown,  at  that  time  undoubtedly  there 
will  be  at  least  a  substantial  portion 
of  money  which  will  not  be  taken  up  or 
met  by  the  cities  or  communities.  The 
Senator  referred  to  17  percent.  That 
amount,  of  course,  will  be  added  to  the 
$11  million,  will  it? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  amount  may  be 
added  to  the  $11  million,  depending  on 
the  accuracy  of  current  estimates. 

According  to  the  testimony,  as  I  re- 
member it,  and  I  want  to  be  very  con- 
servative about  this,  a  matter  of  $57 
milhon  is  involved,  but  that  amount  is 
inclusive  of  the  $11  million.  The  figure 
is  made  up  of  the  $11  million  plus  $46 
million,  which  is  not  obligated,  but  is 
programed;  that  amount  would  come 
back  into  the  fund.  It  would  not  be  held 
any  longer.  $11  million  would  be  avail- 
able without  any  strings  attached  at  all. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  fol- 
low up  the  colloquy  held  between  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  With  reference 
to  the  funds  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  referred  as  coming 
back,  do  I  understand  from  him  that  the 
funds  would  become  available  to  those 
States  or  those  communities  which  have 
elected  to  match  the  funds,  added  to 
what  may  have  been  previously  allocated 
to  those  States  or  communities? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  been  referring 
to  carryovers.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  question.  At  the 
end  of  each  year  there  are  funds  which 
have  been  obligated  legally  and  are  going 
to  be  spent.  We  do  not  even  call  those 
funds  carryovers.  They  are  not  included 
in  what  I  have  stated  at  all. 

In  addition,  at  the  end  of  each  year 
there  are  considerable  amounts  which 
have  been  programed  and  as  to  which 
there  have  been  Informal  agreements 
and  promises.  We  count  those  as  carry- 
overs. In  other  words,  the  carryover  as 
predicted  from  fiscal  1955  entering  fiscal 

1960  would  be  $57  million  of  unobli- 
gated— never  legally  obligated — funds, 
to  be  added  to  the  $63  mUUon.  if  the 
present  program  continues.  But  of  that 
$57  million,  $46  million  would  have  been 
informally  programed  and  held  out  as 
a  hope  for  various  communities  to  use. 
Some  of  that  money  would  be  free. 
Some  of  It  would  be  released  from  obli- 
gations because  communities  could  not 
meet  those  funds.  6o  there  would  be 
varying  degrees  of  obligations  and 
promises. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  In  the  proposed 
program,  at  the  end  of  2  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  authorized  in  the  pend- 
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Ing  measure,  there  will  be  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  spoken  of  as  $57  million  and  all 
of  the  Q^er  $11  million  which  will  be- 
come available,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator,  to  other  communities 
that  are  ready  and  able  to  match  the 
funds? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  Is  correct.  In 
addition,  in  this  case  the  obligated  funds 
are  to  come  back.  They  are  held  for  2 
years,  but,  obviously,  at  the  end  of  each 
year  some  of  the  funds  will  come  back. 
They  will  come  back  to  the  discretionary 
fund,  100  percent,  and  thus  be  available. 
In  the  past  those  funds  have  been  tied 
up,  because  they  would  be  allocated  to 
certain  States  which  might  never  use  its 
quota.  Now  the  funds  can  be  used  in  a 
community  which  can  avail  itself  of 
them. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  that  arrange- 
ment be  provided  in  the  substitute  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  for  S.  1? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  agreed  by  all 
of  us.  It  Is  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  BENNETT  and  Mr.  BUTLER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Utah  was  on  his  feet  first.  I  shall 
yield  to  him  for  1  minute,  and  then  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  1  min- 
ute.   Then  I  shall  conclude. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  question  the  Senator.  I 
shall  be  very  brief,  so  that  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  will  have  a  little  time. 

Utah  is  one  of  the  States  with  respect 
to  which  during  the  last  4  years  there 
have  been  2  years  in  which  unobUgated 
funds  remained.  In  other  words,  funds 
were  tiuned  back  because  the  funds 
made  available  were  not  actually  used. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
during  the  hearings  there  was  presented 
any  evidence  that  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  or  the  communities  or  other 
government  agencies  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  indicated  the  situation  is  chsmglng 
and  that  they  are  now  anxious  to  get 
money  which  in  the  past  they  were  un- 
willing to  use.  and  turned  back? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  evidence.  I  was  present  at  all  of 
the  hearings  and  I  am  unaware  of  such 
evidence.  If  any  such  evidence  was  pre- 
sented It  was  not  presented  in  open 
hearing. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  the  question  in 
this  peculiar  way  because  during  all  of 
the  time  since  the  matter  came  up,  since 
the  beginning  of  Congress  and  all  during 
the  hearings,  not  one  single  communi- 
cation has  come  to  my  office  in  support 
of  this  bill,  or  asking  for  extra  funds. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  true  in  my  own 
case,  and  in  the  cases  of  many  others. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  in  my  own  State 
the  funds  which  we  have  by  allocation 
would  not  extend  one  runway  from  3.500 
feet  to  5,000  feet.  We  are  dependent 
upon  discretionary  funds  if  we  are  to  do 
that. 

We  have  had  allocated  to  vs  $360,000 
of  Federal  money,  discretionary  fimds. 
for  a  $720,000  Job,  to  extend  the  runway 
of  a  vital  airport  which  is  a  link  in  the 
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through  traffic.  Unfortunately,  the  leg- 
islature and  the  communities  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  match  the  funds.  We 
are  assured  it  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  us  if  we  can  match  it  imder 
either  one  of  these  bills.  I  am  sure  the 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  airports 
in  the  fine  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Apparently  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah  are  not  concerned  about 
either  one  of  the  bills,  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  not  received  a  single 
communication  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  the  people  in 
most  States  are  concerned  about  is  find- 
ing the  money  to  match  the  funds.  We 
can  balloon  this  program  up  and  pro- 
vide a  billion  dollars,  but  the  people 
cannot  use  it  so  long  as  they  have  to 
provide  50  percent  to  match  the  funds. 
That  is  what  worries  the  folks  back 
home. 

A  lot  of  airport  authorities  come  in  to 
plead  for  the  Monroney  bill,  and  say. 
"Give  us  more  money,  and  show  us  great 
plans  for  those  airports."  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  from  the  crossroads  and 
grassroots,  from  the  small  communities 
of  this  country,  I  have  not  had  a  letter  or 
an  appeal.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Utah, 
I  will  almost  guarantee  the  thing  which 
concerns  the  people  of  Utah  is  the  same 
thing  which  concerns  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire.  We  know  the  Federal  money 
is  there.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money  to  match  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  that  I  have  not 
received  a  single  communication  from 
an  airport  authority.  I  have  not  had  a 
single  communication  from  the  State  of 
Utah  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONiry.  Does  the  Senator 
not  think  that  fact  speaks  well  for  the 
proponents  of  the  bill,  since  they  did  not 
urge  a  flood  of  mail  be  sent  to  Senators, 
as  most  proponents  usually  do,  to  clutter 
up  the  Senators'  desks? 

Mr.  BENNKIT.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  Senator,  if  the  success  of  the  bill  de- 
pends upon  the  mail  which  originates 
from  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  instead 
of  from  the  folks  back  home,  then  I  think 
the  bill  stands  on  a  very  weak  founda- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  folks  back  home 
at  their  own  initiative  have  completely 
Ignored  the  bill  is  very  convincing  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
finish  quickly  now,  because  I  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  time  answering  the  very 
welcome  questions  of  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  vote 
upon  this  matter.  I  think  we  have  suf- 
ficiently emphasized  the  fact  that  with 
respect  to  experience,  the  test  of  time, 
the  substitute  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  airports  of  this  country. 
Extending  the  law,  Mr.  President,  is  go- 
ing beyond  what  the  administration 
wants,  but  it  is  in  keeping  with  what  we 
on  the  minority  side  of  the  committee,  as 
well  as  at  least  one  distinguished  member 
on  the  other  side,  feel  is  fair.  Just,  fru- 
gal, and  safe.  By  taking  such  action,  we 
will  not  break  the  line  on  the  budget  in 


fiscal  year  1960,  which  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous psychologicckl  effect. 

In  the  second  place,  I  want  to  hastily 
mention  something  which  was  pretty  well 
covered,  but  which  was  disputed  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  think  the  reason  it  was 
disputed  is  that  Senators  forgot  they 
were  talking  about  programed  fimds.  in- 
formally promised  fimds,  rather  than  le- 
gally obligated  funds.  That  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  $1,290,000,000.  Hastily,  the 
FAA  asked  the  operators  of  3,000  ain>orta 
in  this  coimtry  to  write  down  their  needs, 
and  they  wrote  down  their  needs.  I 
think  human  nature  is  such  that  they 
did  not  minimize  the  needs.  Then  the 
entire  figure  was  put  together. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  survey; 
that  is  a  grab  bag. 

If  there  has  been  a  question  raised  now 
by  various  Senators  on  that  point,  it  has 
been  raised,  I  think,  because  the  infor- 
mal programing  was  being  confused  with 
obligations.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  from 
experience  that  in  no  one  year  have  more 
than  600  airports  in  this  country  ever 
even  applied  for  funds. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
put  Federal  money  into  airports  of  com- 
munities with  less  than  1,000  people. 
Over  the  past  4  years  we  have  spent  $2.6 
million  for  airports  which  are  used  by 
less  th£in  10  planes.  The  Federal  aid  av- 
eraged $11,700  per  plane,  amd  more,  in 
most  instances,  than  the  planes  are 
worth.  

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
within  the  estimates  are  figures  which 
exceed  the  limitation  of  $1  million  which 
could  be  granted?  Therefore,  those 
amounts  could  not  be  granted  under  the 
program  at  all. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  the  policy  under  the  program 
not  to  grant  more  than  $1  million  a  year 
for  any  one  of  the  larger  airports  in  this 
country.  Much  of  the  $1,290  million  is 
an  estimate  of  money  which  could  not 
be  granted  under  either  bilL 

Mr.  BUTLER.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  desire  to  serve  notice, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  moment  or  two 
left  to  me,  that  after  we  have  voted  on 
the  vital  question  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  has  as  its  purpose  the  re- 
stricting of  the  Federal  money  for  air- 
port aid,  and  excluding  from  the  aid  all 
terminal  buildings  and  structures  which 
are  not  devoted  to  control  towers,  to 
weather  agencies,  and  other  vital  opera- 
tions necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
airport. 

I  will  say  at  this  time,  in  one  brief 
moment  before  I  close,  I  mvite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  a  couple  of  inter- 
esting facts.  The  New  York  Port 
Authority  received  $125,000  last  year 
from  one  adv^tising  agency  for  the 
privilege  of  placing  signs  in  the  termi- 
nals at  La  Quardia,  Idlewlld.  and  New- 
ark. The  authority  received  $1,200  a 
month  from  one  automobile  company  for 
the  privilege  of  letting  one  automobile 
model  sit  in  the  lobby. 
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The  Washington  National  Airport  re- 
ceived $182,000  last  year  from  the  insur- 
ance companies  for  the  concessions 
which  they  have  in  the  Washington 
terminal. 

The  Miami  International  Airport  made 
a  net  profit  of  more  than  $2V2  million 
in  1957 — and  more  power  to  them. 

The  Los  Angeles  Airport  made  a  profit 
of  more  than  $2  million  last  year;  and 
we  can  take  off  our  hats  to  them.  That 
is  good  business. 

The  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport  made 
a  profit  of  more  than  $300,000  in  1957. 

The  airport  at  Louisville,  Ky..  made  a 
profit  of  more  than  $100,000  in  1957. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  figure  for 
Pittsburgh  include  debt  charges  and  de- 
preciation, or  is  it  merely  a  statement 
of  cash  balance? 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  based  upon  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Therefore  It  does  not 
include  either  debt  charges  or  deprecia- 
tion. I  think  the  Senator  should  be 
frank  enough  to  say  so. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  believe  that  is  true. 
It  does  not  include  Federal  aid.  either. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  good  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  best  fiscal 
experts  in  the  Senate,  and  he  knows 
normal  accounting  procedures  better 
than  almost  any  other  Member  of  this 
body.  He  knows  that  when  he  reads 
into  the  Record  that  the  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh AiiTDcrt  made  a  profit  of  more 
than  $300,000  in  1957.  before  deprecia- 
tion or  debt  charges,  that  is  not  exactly 
a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  information 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
had  with  respect  to  the  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh Airport  was  as  follows:  Revenues, 
$2,156,986;  expenses,  $1,818,584;  net 
income,  $338,396;  concession  income, 
$1,038,474. 

Those  are  the  figures  that  were  fur- 
nished me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  what  he  said;  what  he  told  was  the 
truth;  but  I  am  suggesting  that  the  whole 
truth  has  now  been  brought  out  by  our 
colloquy. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  sug- 
gests that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire was  willfully  withholding  any  fac- 
tors, the  Senator  is  mistaken.  I  wel- 
come any  correction  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  can  make. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  my  friend 
knows  that  I  know  him  well  enough  never 
to  attribute  any  such  motive  to  him. 
However,  I  do  think  it  is  important  to 
talk  in  terms  of  real  profit,  and  not 
merely  cash  receipts. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me  mention  a  lit- 
tle item  which  is  not  profit.  We  received 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  not  only 
to  keep  passengers  safe,  but  to  keep  them 
dry,  and  that  certain  facilities  of  an  air- 
port are  just  as  necessary  as  the  run- 
ways. Prom  one  standpoint,  that  Is  un- 
doubtedly true.  Therefore,  I  mention 
something  which  surprised  me  when  I 
learned  it. 


Sanitary  facilities  are  undoubtedly 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  traveling 
public;  but  they,  too,  are  money-making 
facilities  at  most  airports. 

The  San  Francisco  International  Air- 
port produced  revenues  of  $16,000  in 
1957,  from  its  restrooms.  I  understand 
that  that  figure  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration funded  indebtedness  and  de- 
preciation.    I  Laughter.  1 

The  aggregate  rents  and  landing 
charges  paid  by  airplanes  to  airports 
throughout  the  country  in  1957  are  esti- 
mated at  $24  million.  I  do  not  question 
the  money  invested  in  the  great  airline 
terminals.  Like  almost  every  other 
American,  I  am  proud  of  those  terminals. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  they  are  already 
paid  for,  but  I  su,!;t'.cst  that,  tiiey  are 
revenue-producing,  money-making  in- 
stitutions. At  a  time  when  wv  arc  light- 
ing desperately  with  a  hairline  bud!:;ct. 
at  a  time  when  we  are  devotint;  all  the 
financial  sinews  of  the  country  to  the 
national  defense,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
spending,,  or  will  spend  in  the  next  4 
years,  more  than  $1,200  million  to  try 
to  make  the  airways  safe  for  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  travel  them, 
if  any  Senator  can  give  one  logical,  valid 
reason  why  we  should  contribute  a 
single  red  cent  to  terminal  facilities, 
aside  from  tho.'^^e  necessary  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  airport,  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  reason. 

For  that  reason  I  shall  offer  later,  and 
welcome  support  for,  an  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  that  feature  from 
the  bill.  If  it  is  eliminated  from  the 
bill,  the  saving  will  be  between  25  and 
33' J  percent — between  one-fourth  and 
a  third  of  all  the  Federal  funds  we  need 
to  put  into  airports;  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  hold  the  line  on  the  budi^et  and  ear- 
mark the  money  for  the  most  vital  needs. 
I  shall  discuss  that  subject  later. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi*.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  First,  let  me  say  that 
I  appreciate  the  full  handling  which  the 
Senator  has  given  in  his  discussion  of 
his  amendment. 

I  have  procured,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  a  compilation 
which  I  think  might  be  helpful  at  this 
time.     I  shall  cite  it,  and  ask  leave  to 


have  It  printed  in  the  Record  if  that 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

This  compilation  shows.  In  two  group- 
ings, the  appropriations  of  the  Congress 
over  the  past  6  years,  and  those  covered 
by  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  principal  matter  shown  is  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  understanding  so 
many  citizens  seem  to  have,  that  during 
this  period  of  lime  it  is  our  defense  and 
foreiini  n-lations  expenditures  which 
have  gone  up  so  heavily.  That  is  simply 
not  the  case. 

For  example,  this  compilation  shows 
that  all  the  national  .security  and  foreign 
aid.  including  both  military  assistance 
and  economic  and  other  a.ssistance.  and 
mlcrnational  affairs,  called  for  F».'deral 
expenditures  of  $48,636  million.  In  1954, 
whereas  in  1959  those  same  grouping 
called  for  Federal  expenditures  of 
$4 )  8J8  million,  or  a  very  small  increase. 

As  contrasted  with  that,  this  compila- 
tion shows  that  in  the  field  of  domestic 
civilian  expenditures,  the  expenditures  of 
our  Government  have  gone  up,  since 
1954,  from  a  total  of  $19,136  million  to 
$33,955  million  in  the  current  year,  1959, 
or  an  increa.se  of  71  percent,  indicating 
that  if  there  is  any  opportunity  for  sav- 
ing and  budget  balancing,  it  lies  in  the 
direction  of  stopping  the  trend  toward 
continuous  increases  of  expenditures  for 
domestic  civilian  activities. 

The  increase  in  that  bracket  of  expend- 
iture during  the  past  6  years  was  71 
percent.  In  other  words,  the  expendi- 
tures by  our  Government  in  the  domestic 
civilian  fields  in  1959,  the  year  which  ts 
now  coming  to  a  close,  were  71  f>ercent 
larger  than  the  expenditures  in  those 
same  fields  for  1954. 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — if  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire — that  this  compilation,  com- 
ing from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures, and  based  entirely  upon  U.S. 
budget  documents,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  Join  in  the  request 
that  the  table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  sJiould  Uke  to  bring 
out  also  at  this  time  a  fact  which  has 
already  been  touched  upnan  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  namely,  that  our 
appropriations  for  aviation  activities 
have  become  huge,  and  are  growing 
greater.  Our  responsibilities  in  that 
field  are  contmumg  to  increase,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  installation  of 
facilities  and  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  compilation  which  ap- 
pears at  page  258  of  tlie  Congressional 
Record  of  January  9  of  this  year.  The 
compilation  appears  in  the  first  column 
at  the  top  of  that  page.  It  shows  the 
appropriations  and  other  authorizations 
for  civil  aviation  activities  from  1950  to 
1959. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  that  that  com- 
pilation should  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  We  all  know  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  handling 
appropriations  for  air  safety,  he  speaks 
with  great  authority  on  this  subject. 
His  remarks  are  most  significant,  and 
the  facts  he  produces  add  much  to  the 
potency  of  the  position  we  take  in  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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And  in  addition  $82,280,500  for  Washington 
airports:  $31,500,000  for  the  Airways  Mod- 
ernization Board:  $4,844,094  for  Alaslcfin  air- 
ports; and  $42,397,500  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Recapitulation 

[  In  millions  of  dollars  ] 

A'rports _ ._      348.  7 

F.icilitics 459.  5 

Maintenance  and  operation 1,316.5 

Subsidies _      276.  3 

Other 161.  6 


Total. _ .._  2,  562.  6 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  comment  with  ref- 
erence to  the  compilation  which  I  have 
last  placed  in  the  Record.  It  shows,  as 
compared  with  very  minor  contributions 
for  facility  installations  in  the  earlier 
years — for  instance  in  1952,  only  $7.1 
million;  in  1953.  only  $8.4  million;  in 
1954,  only  $5  million;  in  1955,  only  $3.2 
million — that  in  the  last  2  years  huge 
expenditures  have  been  made  m  the  field 
of  rendering  safe  travel  in  the  airlanes: 
$124.6  million  in  1958,  and  $158.5  million 
in  this  pending  year  1959.  Those  ex- 
penditures have  been  made,  with  the  pro- 
gram only  well  b^run,  and  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  vastly  increased  sums 
in  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  with  these  increased  facil- 
ities, the  operation  -and  maintenance  of 
those  facilities  have  increased  and  re- 
quired a  materially  increased  Federal  ex- 
penditure. 

For  instance,  in  1952,  that  appropria- 
tion was  only  $112.6  million,  whereas  in 
1958,  it  was  $181.7  million — this  is  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
facilities  which  are  supposed  to  make  the 
airlanes  safe  for  trafQc,  although  they 
have  not  reached  the  stage  where  they 
have  accomplished  that  fact  as  we  desire 
it  to  be  accomplished — and  in  1959  the 
appropriation  was  $241.7  million,  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  safety 
flying  facilities. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  since  our  responsibility  is  so  com- 
pletely exclusive  in  that  field,  because 
there  is  no  other  agency,  except  a  Fed- 


eral one,  which  could  handle  that  oper- 
ation, and  because  the  safety  of  our  ci- 
vilian flyers  and  travelers  accompanies 
the  safety  of  our  military  flyers  and  trav- 
elers in  the  same  airlanes.  being  subject 
to  the  same  directional  facilities  and 
control  facilities,  there  is  every  justifi- 
cation for  these  heavy  expendittires — 
and  they  will  be  heavier  in  the  next  year 
and  in  the  immediate  future — for  the 
maintenance  of  safe  traveling  conditions 
in  the  air  of  this  Nation.  Tlierefore. 
when  we  come  to  the  matter  of  airports. 
except  for  those  facilities  of  the  airport 
which  dovetail  with  the  question  of 
safety  and  the  question  of  direction  and 
the  question  of  control  from  the  control 
tower,  and  similar  matters,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  local  communities  should 
not  require  or  expect  the  Federal  Gov  • 
ernment  to  increase  the  scale  of  the 
grants,  which  have  been  quite  generous 
and  which  I  think  will  remain  generous. 

I  apologize  to  the  distingtiished  Sen- 
ator for  interrupting  him.  However  I 
wanted  to  place  these  tables  in  the  Rec- 
ord, along  with  the  brief  comment  I  have 
made. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  very  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BRIEKjES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  v^-ish  to  compliment 
my  colleague  m  the  Senate  upon  his  very 
able  presentation.  He  ha.s  done  an  out- 
standing job  as  the  ranking  mmority 
member  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  know  of  the  hard  work  he 
has  put  into  the  frammg  of  the  bilL  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  ccHnpliment.  I  am  grateful  to 
him. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  How  does  the  Senator 
Interpret  or  evaluate  the  amendment 
which  he  is  offering  and  the  presentation 
he  has  made,  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  application  to  our  own  State  of 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
hsis  asked  me  that  question.  The  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  like  every  small 
State  with  limited  population  areas,  mtist 
depend  on  the  discretionary  fund  for 
whatever  aid  it  can  get  for  its  airports. 

Under  the  committee  bill  the  State 
would  receive  a  larger  amount  in  fiscal 
1960.  It  would  amount  to  something 
like  $230,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
That  amount  would  not  even  extend  one 
runway.  Under  the  present  law  we 
would  get  something  like  $150,000.  In 
each  case,  however,  we  can  get  the  money 
from  the  discretionary  fund.  We  have 
had  one  project  for  $720,000,  which  is 
more  than  the  whole  State  allocation, 
and  thus  far,  unfortunately,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  the  allocation. 
Other  projects  have  been  met. 

However,  under  either  bill  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  like  other  small 
states,  must  depend  upon  the  discre- 
tionary fimd.  Our  experience  indicates 
that  imder  either  formula  we  would  be 
able  to  obtain  in  the  years  ahead  an  the 
money  that  we  can  afford  to  meet  and 
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match.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
who  was  a  great  Governor  of  our  State 
and  who  knows  much  of  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion, will  agree  with  me  when  I  make  the 
statement  that  we  can  get  enough  money 
under  either  bill. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Under  the  so-called 
outside-the-gate  amendment,  will  there 
be  sufBcient  funds  to  cover  the  necessities 
of  aviation  in  our  State? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes.  I  am  tempted  to 
say  that  there  have  been  a  great  many 
crocodile  tears  shed,  but  to  use  that  term 
iplteht  sound  sarcastic,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  sarcastic.  But  there  were  a  great 
many  tears  shed  in  committee  and 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  about  tar 
paper  shacks  and  inadequate  facilities. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  agrees  witii  me 
that  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  can  get 
money  to  lengthen  our  runways — not  for 
jet  planes,  but  for  other  planes,  other 
than  DS-3's — and  to  take  care  of  our 
needs  in  view  of  our  diminishing  railway 
service,  if  we  can  get  the  runways  and  the 
control  towers  and  the  safety  devices  and 
the  planes.  If  we  can  get  those  things, 
the  people  of  the  State  will  be  more 
than  willing  to  take  care  of  the  terminal 
buildings  and  waiting  rooms,  and  so 
forth. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  provide  plush 
accommodations  or  luxuries,  or  imposing 
accommodations,  as  are  provided  in  some 
other  places  in  the  country,  but  we  will 
keep  the  passengers  dry.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  agree. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  agree. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  UNARMED  US. 
TRANSPORT  PLANE  OVER  SOVIET 
ARMENIA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  17,  1959.  I  rose  in  the  Senate 
to  deplore  the  red-carpet  treatment  ac- 
corded Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan  by 
some  of  our  industrialists  and  Wall 
Street  bankers.  I  also  decried  the 
action  of  seme  of  my  senatorial  col- 
leagues who  had  seen  fit  to  honor  and 
to  lunch  with  Mikoyan  under  the  very 
dome  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  that  citadel  of 
freedom  and  beacon  light  to  the  free 
world.  I  stood  almost  alone  on  the  floor 
that  day  in  upholding  my  position,  but  I 
was  not  disturbed,  because  I  knew  full 
well  that  it  would  eventually  be  justi- 
fied. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  realize  how 
soon  my  stand  would  be  vindicated. 
Today's  shocking  and  incontrovertible 
revelation  by  our  State  Department 
should  be  proof  enough  to  anyone  that 
Soviet  duplicity  and  ruthlessness  are  still 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  Mikoyan's 
visit  was  one  more  cheap  Soviet  ru.se. 
My  patriotic  blood  was  never  more 
stirred  than  when  I  heard  the  tape  re- 
cording of  the  Russian  "duck  shoot," 
over  Armenia,  of  our  unarmed  transport 
plane.  Feeling  as  I  do  myself,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  mothers,  fathers,  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  friends  of  our  airmen  must 
be  indescribable. 

In  my  Senate  speech,  I  noted  that  6 
bodies  of  the  17  men  aboard  had  been  re- 
turned to  us,  and  I  called  upon  Mikoyan 
for  an  accounting  of  the  other  11.    Miko- 


yan was  also  questioned  by  our  State  De- 
partment. In  the  light  of  the  disclosed 
evidence,  Mikoyan's  replies  that  "the 
plane  had  crashed"  and  that  "the  Soviet 
Government  had  given  all  the  Informa- 
tion it  had."  only  reveals  continuing  So- 
viet perfidy  of  the  highest  order. 

I  could  only  wish  that  all  who  feted 
Mikoyan  and  all  who  thought  the  Rus- 
sians could  now  be  trusted  in  negotiation 
should  have  continually  dinned  in  their 
ears  the  tape  recording  of  this  act  of 
murder  which  was  applauded  by  Soviet 
commanding  officers  and  high  officials. 


PRESIDENT    EISENHOWER'S 
HOBBIES 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cently published  b^ok  bearing  tiie  arrest- 
ing title  of  "U.S.A. — Second  Class  Pow- 
er?" has  just  reached  my  dc?k.  Tlie 
book  was  coauthcrcd  by  Drew  Pearson 
and  Jack  Anderson. 

The  book  itself  might  be  described  as 
a  somewhat  laundered  version  of  "Wash- 
ington Confidential."  It  purports  to  be 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  America's  pres- 
ent dcfen.se  posture.  The  flyleaf  states 
that  tlie  book  "is  the  sliocking  story  of 
how  we  have  let  ourselves  fall  behind 
scientifically  and  militarily  in  the  age  of 
satellites  and  missiles." 

Aside  from  being  in  some  respects  a 
maltreatment  of  some  phases  of  history, 
the  book  contains  certain  trivia  com- 
pletely belying  the  seriousne.ss  of  its  title. 
Among  other  things,  it  seeks  to  impugn 
the  President's  abilities  as  an  artist. 

In  this  regard,  the  authors  state  on 
page  133  of  the  book: 

He  can  lose  himself  completely  in  his  art. 
though  Ills  portraits  of  Lincoln  and  Wa.'^h- 
Ington,  copies  of  which  he  presented  to 
friends  as  Chrlsim.is  gift.s,  were  actually 
sketched  by  a  professional  artist;  Ike  simply 
added  the  coloring. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  free  country, 
and  anybody  can  write,  say.  or  think 
what  he  likes.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  long  as  the  authors  self-scrvingly 
claim  to  have  written  a  book  iraught 
with  import  for  all  Americans,  they 
should  have  endeavored  to  confine  it  to 
matters  of  primary  concern  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  front  rather  than  to 
de.scend  to  imsupportcd  allegations  that 
someone  else  does  the  sketching  for  the 
President's  paintings. 

Any  commentator  or  coliunnist  is  free 
to  comment  on  or  to  criticize  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, Representative.  Governor,  or  any 
other  public  official — including  the  Pres- 
ident—on official  acts,  statements,  or 
votes.  I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with 
that  basic  freedom. 

Those  who  enjoy  freedom  of  speech 
also  bear  a  responsibilty  of  propriety  in 
the  exercise  of  it.  particularly  those  who 
are  professional  writers.  The  attempted 
snide  remarks  in  regard  to  one  of  tlie 
President's  hobbies,  in  the  course  of  a 
purportedly  serious  review  of  our  de- 
fense posture,  is  certainly  hitting  below 
the  belt  and  is  in  poor  taste. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  one  of  the 
toughest  jobs  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth, 
any  fair-minded  person  should  not  be- 
grudge or  deny  him  the  obvious  relaxa- 


tion he  derives  from  his  painting.  Many 
outstanding  men  In  public  and  private 
life  have  found  relaxation  in  the  hobby 
of  painting,  Including  another  great  con- 
temporary statesman  of  our  era,  Sir 
Winston  Churchill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinr.uishcd  Senator  for  his  forthright 
and  positive  statements.  I  am  happy 
to  be  associated  with  him. 


AMENDMENT  OF  P'EDERAL  AIR- 
PORT ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  1>  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  in  order  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.sfs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair> .  The  debate  on 
the  pendin-j;  amendment  will  be  limited 
to  30  minutes  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  ScHOEPPELl  and  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  In  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader.  I  yield  10 
minutes  on  tlie  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der efTcctively  to  determine  the  degree 
of  Federal  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  airports  during  the  next  4 
or  5  years,  it  might  be  well  to  review 
briefly  a  little  pa.st  hi.<?tory.  Since  1937 
the  taxpayers  of  America  have  spent 
more  than  $1'2  billion  in  the  form  of 
on  air  navigation,  .safety  aids,  and  air 
traflic  control.  In  the  last  20  years,  so- 
called  subsidy  payments  of  nearly  $830 
million  have  been  made  to  the  air  car- 
riers of  this  country.  Since  1933  more 
tlian  $2' 2  billion  in  the  form  of  cash 
or  property  has  been  contributed  to  the 
Nation's  civil  airports.  I  admit  that 
some  of  these  expenditures  have  been 
for  the  benefit  of  military  aviation. 
Nevertheless,  one  can  hardly  charge 
that  through  the  Federal  Government 
the  taxpayer  has  been  niggardly  or 
penny-pinching  in  his  promotion  of  civil 
aeronautics. 

As  we  approach  this  problem  of  the 
degree  of  Federal  participation  in  fu- 
ture airport  develojnnent.  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  the  taxpayer  will  be  required 
to  carry  an  ever-increasing  burden  in 
the  field  of  full  Federal  responsibility, 
namely,  air  safety.  Under  the  most  con- 
servative estimates,  the  bill  for  air  safe- 
ty will  exceed  $3  billion  in  the  next  5 
years.  No  one  can  possibly  estimate  it 
beyond  that  date  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. It  is  safe  to  presume  that  by 
1970  the  cost  of  our  air  safety  program, 
including  the  necessary  aids  to  naviga- 
tion and  traffic  control,  will  exceed  $1 
billion  per  annum.  Everyone  agrees  that 
the.se  are  costs  which  must  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  There  is 
no  way  of  sharing  this  responsibility 
with  State,  county,  or  municipal  gov- 
ernments. The  entire  cost  will  continue 
to  fall  on  all  of  the  people  as  Federal 
taxpayers. 
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I  think  that  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
must  be  continued.  I  think  that  there  is 
today,  and  perhaps  there  always  will  be. 
a  need  for  Federal  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction and  future  development  of  the 
Nation's  airports.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  those  airports  serving 
the  medium  and  smaller-sized  cities  of 
the  Nation.  Many  densely  populated 
communities  can  construct  and  operate 
the  required  airport  facilities  with  httle 
or  no  help  from  Uncle  Sam.  I  point  to 
the  great  Idlewild  Airport  as  an  example. 

The  questions  that  concerned  me  are 
first,  what  is  the  immediate  need?  and 
second,  what  is  the  proper  Federal  share 
for  meeting  this  need?  We  have  been 
told  time  and  again  that  the  overall 
need  is  $1,300  million.  This  staggering 
amount  of  money,  it  is  said,  is  necessary 
to  provide  the  land,  the  buildings,  the 
control  towers,  the  lighting,  the  paving, 
and  the  like.  If  we  are  to  modernize  our 
airport  system  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  jet  age.  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  analyze  briefly  the  source  of  these 
figures.  As  1  understand  it.  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  sent  out  an  In- 
quiry to  those  who  control  or  operate 
some  3.000  airports.  1.000  of  them  being 
air  commerce  airports  and  about  2,000 
general  aviation  airports.  The  replies 
were  totaled  and  the  $1,300  million  fig- 
ure resulted.  These  figures  have  not 
been  analyzed  or  evaluated.  They  range 
from  200  million  in  California  to  3  mil- 
lion In  the  State  of  Delaware.  They 
cover  the  whole  spectrum.  They  include 
everything  from  parking  lots  to  cocktail 
bars. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  control  or  operate 
our  airports.  I  am  sure  that  they  re- 
sponded to  the  questionnaires  honestly 
and  that  they  are  convinced  that  their 
needs  for  the  ne/t  5  years  are  as  set  forth 
in  these  figures.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  there  Is  a  certain  "letter-to-Santa- 
Claus"  element  In  the  total  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion and  I  think  It  Is  quite  understand- 
able. If  I  got  a  letter  a.sking  me  to  list 
everything  which  I  might  need  in  the 
next  5  years,  I  think  my  reply  would 
contain  many  items  which  I  could  get 
along  without.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  I  don't  think  very  much  could 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  airport 
operators  when  they  filled  out  the 
forms.  The  greater  the  claimed  need, 
the  better  the  chance  of  getting  Uncle 
Sam  to  "up  the  ante"  and  undertake  a 
greater  share  of  the  burden. 

Experience  clearly  points  out  that  the 
need  figures  on  which  S.  1  relies  are 
grossly  inflated.  Eighteen  States  failed 
to  use  the  Federal  airport  funds  allo- 
cated to  them  In  the  past.  Their  needs 
are  included  in  this  total  flgiu-e.  Have 
we  any  assurance  that  they  will  use  the 
funds  in  the  future?  We  know  that 
many  communities  have  rejected  bond 
issues  to  provide  airport  facilities.  We 
have  no  assurance  that  the  citizens  in 
those  communities  will  change  their 
minds.  Yet  the  needs  of  these  very  air- 
ports are  included  in  the  figures  put 
forward  to  justify  the  $465  million  pro- 
vided as  Federal  grant  funds  in  S.  L 
The  figures  include  the  total  needs  of 
the  big  metropolitan  airports.    Many  of 


these  are  commercial  siiccesses  and  can, 
for  the  most  part,  finance  their  own  re- 
quirements. In  the  past  they  have 
actually  financed  75  percent  of  their  re- 
quirements and  the  increased  trafiBc  of 
the  past  few  years  should  sharply  im- 
prove that  general  pattern. 

I  think  a  figure  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$250  million  for  Federal  contribution  In 
grant  aid  to  airports  is  adequate  for  the 
next  4  years.  This  figure  Is  not  simply 
pulled  out  of  the  air.  In  each  of  the  past 
4  years.  $63  million  has  been  available. 
This  totals  $252  million.  In  not  one  of 
the  past  4  years  has  this  amount,  pliLs  the 
carryover,  been  obligated  or  even  pro- 
gramed. But  it  is  argued,  "Oh,  yes.  but 
we  are  now  In  the  jet  age."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  that  the  jet  age  did  not 
catch  us  by  surprise.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  an  expert  in  aviation  to  know  that 
the  jet  age' has  been  coming  for  some 
time.  I  understand  that  my  colleague 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  ScHOEPPELl  is  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  continue  the  present  act  for  4  ad- 
ditional years.  Such  an  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  provide  $252  million,  or 
$63  million  a  year.  I  intend  to  support 
this  amendment.  Should  this  amend- 
ment fail,  I  exp>ect  to  offer  amendments 
of  my  own  to  cut  the  monetary  items  in 
S.  1.  the  Monroney  bill,  as  reported  out 
of  the  committee.  I  am  hoijeful,  how- 
ever, that  the  Schoeppel  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  For  that  reason.  I  shall  de- 
lay any  detailed  discussion  of  my  own 
amendments  until  the  Senate  acts  on 
the  Schoeppel  amendment. 

I  know  that  the  argument  has  been 
made,  and  will  be  repeated,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  to  sp>end  this 
money.  I  also  know  that  many  of  those 
who  make  these  arguments  will  be  among 
the  first  to  criticize  General  Quesada  and 
his  staff  if  he  fails  to  program  and  obli- 
gate the  available  funds.  When  requests 
for  Federal  aid  for  projects  of  secondary 
priority  or  of  doubtful  necessity  come  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  it 
will  be  hard  to  say  "No"  If  funds  are 
available.  The  Representative  or  the 
Senator  concerned  will,  with  his  con- 
stituent, pound  on  the  door,  and  will  say, 
"We  know  there  is  plenty  of  money  here. 
The  obligation  doesn't  even  have  to  go 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Let  us  have  it."  If  denied,  the  Repre- 
sentative or  the  Senator  concerned  will 
rise  on  the  floor  in  wrathful  indignation 
and  will  point  out  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  is  being  shortsight- 
ed, capricious,  and  irresponsible  in  de- 
nying funds  for  a  marble-lined  terminal 
building  in  dear  old  Chitlin'  Switch. 

All  of  us  admire  Pete  Quesada.  He 
was  a  tough  flyer  and  a  tough  fighter. 
But  even  Pete,  I  am  sure,  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  it  will  be  easier  to 
stand  up  to  the  pressure  and  say  "No" 
when  the  money  available  is  sufficient 
only  unto  the  needs.  It  is  mighty  hard 
to  say  "No"  when  two  or  three  himdred 
million  extra  dollars  are  stashed  away 
in  the  backroom. 

I  have  no  thought  of  liquidating  or 
terminating  this  program.  I  want  to  see 
it  continued.  But  I  want  to  see  that  done 
within  reason  and  with  due  regard  to  our 


fiscal  responsibility  as  legislators  In  this 
great  country. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  amend  this 
bill  so  as  to  bring  it  withm  reason,  and 
then  will  promptly  pass  it.  We  need  the 
program;  the  present  act  is  expiring. 
Unless  we  act  reasonably  and  responsibly, 
we  might  well  have  no  program  at  all. 
I  trust  that  that  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  5  mmutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
proposed  expenditure  of  $465  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Yesterday  we  au- 
thorized $2.6  billion  for  housing.  Fur- 
thermore, there  will  be  many  additional 
stresses  and  strains  on  the  Federal 
budget,  with  the  ensuing  direct  infla- 
tionary effect  of  deficit  financing.  This 
will  Inevitably  weaken  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  the  average  Ameri- 
can makes  for  his  labors — the  dollar  the 
American  housewife  takes  to  the  comer 
store  or  supermarket  to  purchase  food 
and  other  necessities  for  her  family. 
Thus,  it  is  essential  that  the  Senate  re- 
view each  new  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bill,  to  make  certain  that  the 
funds  of  the  American  people  will  not 
be  wasted,  and  that  the  fires  of  inflation 
will  not  be  fanned  by  improvident  or  im- 
necessary  expenditiu'es. 

In  dealing  speciflcally  with  the  Fed- 
eral airport  problem,  we  have  a  dual 
responsibility  to  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can communities  which  will  participate. 
First,  it  is  vital  that  we  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  carry  cut  the  legitimate 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Second,  it  is  also  essential,  espe- 
cially during  these  days  of  mcreaslng 
cost  levels,  that  we  protect  the  pxirchas- 
ing  ix)wer  of  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
State  and  local  matching  fimds  which 
already  have  been  raised  and  will  be 
raised  in  the  future. 

The  $465  million  cost,  as  provided  in 
Senate  bill  1,  m  no  way  logically  or  rea- 
sonably reflects  the  cost  of  the  program. 
This  figure  is  a  raw  sum  of  the  costs  of 
items  which  3,000  airport  operators 
throughout  the  United  States  suggested 
they  might  or  wovdd  like  to  imdertake 
during  the  next  4 -year  period.  The  fig- 
ure cannot  be  utilized  as  a  direct  meas- 
lu-e  for  Federal  matching  funds. 

This  can  readily  be  demonstrated: 
First,  there  is  the  $1  million  a  year  limi- 
tation on  Federal  participation  in  any 
particular  project:  The  proponents  of 
Senate  bill  1  do  not  object  to  this.  The 
reason  for  this  limitation  is  obvious; 
otherwise  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
fimds  available  might  conceivably  end 
up  in  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  projects  for 
larger  cities  which,  in  connection  with 
airport  construction,  have  obligations 
which  far  exceed  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.    Because  of  this 
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limitation  a  large  segment  of  the  need 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  figure  con- 
tained in  Senate  bill  1  will  never  be 
translated  into  requests  for  matching 
funds.  Second,  administration  of  the 
present  Federal-aid  program  has  clearly 
shown  that  not  all  airport  projects  which 
are  desired  or  suggested  become  reali- 
ties. The  reason  is  obvious.  In  many 
cases,  because  of  present  inflationary 
trends  reflecting  exorbitant  Federal  ex- 
penditures, local  communities  find  it  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  for  their  contributions.  In 
other  cases  criteria  or  need  factors 
change,  and  thus  cause  the  local  commu- 
nities to  abandon  the  projects  before 
they  even  start.  Third,  the  $465  million 
figure  is  based  upon  local  projects,  a 
great  segment  of  which  have  not  been 
studied  from  an  engineering  standpoint. 
Most  of  them  also  have  not  been  corre- 
lated to  the  new  air-control  program 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  under- 
taking at  a  cost  of  almost  half  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Furthermore — and  this 
is  really  an  oddity — because  of  limita- 
tions, such  as  are  specifically  provided 
in  Senate  bill  1.  relating  to  terminal  fa- 
cilities, a  substantial  portion  of  the  so- 
called  need  reflected  in  Senate  bill  1  is 
disallowed  from  the  very  start.  Thus, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  $465  million  au- 
thorization in  Senate  bill  1  is  grossly  un- 
sound, and  does  not  truly  reflect  the  real 
amount  of  Federal  matching  funds  nec- 
essary. 

The  proponents  of  Senate  bill  1,  in  a 
sort  of  halfhearted  admission,  suggest 
that  if  this  be  true  the  administration 
need  not  spend  the  essential  funds,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  damage  is  done.  Well. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  a  few  of  the 
shortcomings  in  this  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  please  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  an 
additional  minute  and  one-half. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  minute  and  one-half. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  flrst,  the  actual  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  providing  for  unessential 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  is  infla- 
tionary in  itself.  Second,  it  ties  up  in 
this  particular  program  funds  which  in 
future  years  might  desperately  be  needed 
in  other  areas,  such  as  defense,  as  well 
as  in  the  many  other  programs  consid- 
ered essential  to  the  welfare  and  future 
of  our  Nation.  Third,  such  policies  con- 
stitute an  abdication  of  the  Executive  of 
legislative  powers.  Under  this  theory, 
we  might  as  well  authorize  the  Executive 
to  build  all  the  airports  necessary 
throughout  the  country  and  to  meet  all 
other  costs  of  Government,  and  to  send 
us  the  bill.  I  must  confess  that  it  would 
appear  that  some  of  us  would  see  noth- 
ing wrong  in  such  a  procedure.  On  my 
part,  however,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
is  no  way  to  nm  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
Government. 


In  conclusion.  I  lu-ge  the  Senate  to 
take  a  very  critical  view  of  the  cost  items 
contained  in  Senate  bill  1.  and  to  reduce 
them  to  a  legitimate  and  realistic  level. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  proposed  au- 
thorization far  exceeds  the  real  need, 
and  can.  therefore,  be  substantially  re- 
duced without  adversely  affecting  the 
Federal  airport  program. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
required  therefor  not  be  charged  to  the 
time  available  to  either  side  under  the 
unanimous- consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  re- 
peat his  request,  please? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I  have  re- 
quested that  the  time  required  therefor 
not  be  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
either  side  under  the  provisions  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  mean  to  have  a 
quorum  call  just  before  the  vote  is 
taken — in  other  word.s.  later  on — or  to 
have  a  quorum  call  at  this  time? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  It  was  suggested 
that  a  quorum  call  be  had  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  well ;  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Schoeppel  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  against  the 
Schoeppel  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  com- 
pliment paid  us  in  the  desire  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  our  Aviation  Sub- 
committee to  extend  the  act  of  1955  for 
4  more  years,  because  that  is  what  it 
does.  However.  I  feel  that  the  bill 
which  was  sufficient  and  adequate  when 
it  was  passed  in  the  year  1955  is  com- 
pletely unrealistic  today. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the 
inflationary  Impact  which  is  affecting 
construction  costs;  the  heavier  runways 
which  are  required,  which  necessitate  a 
cost  of  $1,000  a  foot  for  runway  exten- 
sion; the  coming  of  the  jet  age,  which 
requires  10,000-foot  runways  for  jet  air- 
ix)rts.  Also,  as  jet  airplanes  and  other 
high  performance  aircraft  come  into  use 
In  hub  airports,  the  Convairs,  Viscounts, 
and  DC-6's  will  go  to  the  smaller  air- 
I>orts  and  be  used  on  secondary  runs. 


Such  airports  will  have  to  extend  their 
runways  from  3.500  feet  to  7,500  feet. 

Secondly,  the  provision  for  $63  mil- 
lion in  matching  funds  is  completely  in- 
adequate. It  is  not  related  to  any 
realistic  situation  existing  today.  The 
Fedei-al  Aviation  Agency  made  a  find- 
ing of  a  need  for  $1,300,000,000.  Airport 
operators  and  the  municipal  league 
made  a  finding  of  a  need  for  $1,100,000,- 
000.  Otherwi.'^e  there  would  be  a  failure 
in  meeting  the  requests  for  matching 
funds  withm  the  $63  million  which  was 
made  available. 

After  the  $63  million  were  matched 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  there  would 
still  be  $129  million  worth  of  unsatisfied 
requests  for  projects  which  were  ready 
for  construction,  but  for  which  matching 
funds  were  not  available. 

The  propo:ial  looks  backward.  It  not 
only  looks  back  to  1955.  but  looks  far- 
ther back  then  that,  going  back  to  1946. 
In  that  year  Congress  authorized  air- 
port aid  of  $520  million  for  7  years,  to 
be  appropriated  for  at  not  more  than 
$100  million  a  year.  That  was  In  1946. 
We  have  never  used  the  $520  million 
authorized  in  1946. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  rela- 
tionship of  conditions  now  and  at  the 
time  when  Congress  authorized  that 
amount,  in  1946.  Since  1946  the  total 
number  of  civil  aircraft  has  increased 
from  10.000  to  67.153.  Since  1946.  the 
number  of  airborne  passengers  has 
quadrupled  from  $12  million  to  approxi- 
mately $50  million  a  year.  The  speed  of 
aircraft  has  increased  to  550  miles  an 
hour.  The  whole  picture  has  complete- 
ly changed. 

We  should  not  look  back  to  1946,  or 
even  to  1955.  As  I  jwinted  out  before, 
we  are  not  the  masters  of  this  situation. 
We  must  have  a  national  airport  sys- 
tem which  will  fit  the  needs  of  civilian 
aircraft,  commercial  aviation,  and  mili- 
tary aviation,  because  they  all  use  the 
airways.  If  we  build  too  small,  too 
little,  or  too  late,  we  shall  be  doing  a 
disservice  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Certainly  I  think  the  $100  million  a 
year  offered  in  the  pending  bill  is  logi- 
cal. I  think  it  fits,  with  a  frugal  design, 
the  needs  that  will  arise  over  the  next 
4  years.  We  have  reduced  the  original 
request  by  $100  million,  by  cutting  out 
the  provisions  for  a  fifth  year,  and  we 
have  reduced  the  discretionary  fund  by 
$10  m.illion.  which  shows  we  are  trying 
to  arrive  at  the  lowest  dollar  figure 
po.ssibIe. 

Let  me  point  out  one  great  fallacy  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  which  seeks  to  extend  the  old 
law  for  4  years.  S.  1.  the  bill  the  Senate 
is  asked  to  vote  on.  provides  for  severe 
limitations  against  frills  or  unnecessary 
work  on  termmals.  It  limits  expendi- 
tures to  factors  essential  to  health  and 
safety.  If  the  provision  for  terminals 
should  be  eliminated.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Cotton  amendment  should  not  be 
joined  with  this  one.  Certainly,  It  seems 
to  me  the  Republican  attempt  Is  to  re- 
duce the  amount  provided.  But  if  the 
Schoeppel  amendment  is  adopted  and 
the  Cotton  amendment  is  killed,  the  door 
will  be  opened  to  widespread  abuses  In 
building  terminals.    Section  5  of  the  bill 
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of  the  committee  carefulls'  prohibits  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  construction 
of  "bars,  cocktail  loimg(s,  nightclubs, 
theaters,  private  clubs,  garages,  hotel 
rooms,  commercial  offices,  or  gamerooms, 
or  such  other  use  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Administrator,  is  not  essential  to 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  those  persons 
using  airports  for  public  aviation  pur- 
poses." 

One  of  the  fallacies  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  that  such 
a  restriction  is  not  in  his  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  the  discussion  or  take  up  very 
much  time  on  the  amendment.  Senators 
who  have  been  on  the  floor  today  have 
heard  the  various  dlscusfions  and  have 
learned  of  our  approach  to  this  measure. 
Senators  who  were  on  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  know  what 
positions,  respectively,  mc  have  taken 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  amendment  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  which  will  be  voted  on  in 
a  few  moments,  provideu  for  a  4-year 
extension  of  the  present  Airport  Act. 

It  is  an  act  which  has  been  tested.  It 
Is  an  act  with  history  behind  It.  Its  pro- 
visions have  been  thrown  mto  the  open. 
The  act  has  good  jxiints.  So  far  sls  I  am 
concerned,  the  good  poinu  m  the  meas- 
ure far  outweigh  any  of  the  factors  and 
considerations  of  it  whxh  are  detri- 
mental m  any  way.  shape,  fashion  or 
form. 

With  reference  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  mentioned  about  the 
approach  I  have  offered  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  I  wsuit  to  point  out 
that  the  proposal  is  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  of  the  mmor- 
ity  side  as  a  compromise.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  administration  bill  was  that 
it  would  gradually  cut  down  the  money 
authorized  and  wipe  out  any  future  con- 
sideration by  the  administration,  or 
future  interest  in  aviation,  which  is  not 
the  case. 

In  the  spirit  of  a  compromise — In  the 
spirit  of  meeting  the  objection  that  the 
administration  bill  to  provide  $200  mil- 
lion per  year  was  not  enough — in  the 
spirit  of  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some 
basic,  sound  approach,  we  have  proposed 
the  continuation  for  4  years  of  the  pres- 
ent Airport  Act.  This  must  have  had 
some  significance,  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  because  the 
majority  party,  through  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
majority  leader,  offered  to  cut  1  year 
from  the  bill  presently  under  considera- 
tion and  to  put  it  on  the  basis  of  4  years, 
thereby  cutting  $100  million.  It  would 
appear  to  me.  and  it  certainly  should  b« 
apparent  to  the  other  Members  of  the 


Senate,  that  there  Is  a  recognition  at 
validity  in  the  position  we  have  taken. 

We  are  In  favor  of  an  airport  bill.  We 
are  in  favor  of  fostering  the  great  avia- 
tion industry.  But  we  do  not  think  the 
facts  in  the  Record  show  that  we  need 
$465  million.  In  no  single  year  of  the 
last  3  years,  plus  others  even  earlier,  has 
there  been  the  ability  to  legitimately 
spend  more  than  $60  million,  or  roughly 
that  amount. 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  today.  When  we  consider 
this  important  matter  in  the  interest  of 
balancing  the  budget,  in  the  interest  of 
a  review.  In  the  interest  of  a  program 
which  has  been  tried  and  tested  and  in 
which  the  people  of  the  country  have 
confidence,  the  amendment  should  pre- 
vail. I  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  rest  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  requested  to  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI  since  the  bill 
affects  the  State  of  Alaska.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  rather  a  sympathetic  consideration 
for  the  amendments  proposed  relating  to 
the  State  of  Alaska.  I  might  be  in  favor 
of  them,  even,  if  I  did  not  have  such  a 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
fiscal  solvency.  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing now  to  imperil  a  balanced  budget. 
If  these  amendments  are  adopted,  the 
effect  would  be  to  imperil  a  balanced 
budget.  Adoption  of  the  amendments 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  money  during  the  next  4  years 
than  would  be  involved  in  the  formula 
provided  by  S.  1.  The  heaviest  impact 
would  come  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
when  the  desire  for  a  balanced  budget, 
as  I  understand  the  situation,  is  the 
greatest. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments  the 
State  of  Alaska  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  would  receive  $3.6  million,  com- 
pared to  $2,250,000  under  the  provisions 
of  S.  1.  In  the  total  4-year  period  the 
provisions  of  S.  1  would  give  the  State 
of  Alaska  $9  million,  whUe  the  proposed 
amendments  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $11,080,000  for  Alaska. 

There  has  been  a  special  formula  ap- 
plied to  Alaska  since  the  inception  of 
this  law,  for  a  special  reason.  I  think 
there  was  demonstrated  before  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  testimony,  a  good  reason 
why  the  formula  should  be  continued  for 
the  next  several  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  administration  will  soon  send 
to  the  Congress  an  omnibus  bill  relating 
to  the  new  State  of  Alaska,  and  in  some 
respects  it  is  generous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

BIT.  BARTLETT.  The  bill  wlU  give 
the  new  State  some  transitional  aid. 
This  has  been  a  customary  procedure 


relating  to  many  new  States.  The 
formula  will  enable  the  new  State  of 
Alaska,  which  is  as  yet  without  land,  to 
build  airports  in  an  area  where  the  air- 
ports are  more  badly  needed,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  because  there  is  such  a  unique 
and  almost  exclusive  dependence  upon 
aviation. 

I  hope  the  amendments  relating  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  will  be  rejected,  and 
that  the  formula  which  has  been  care- 
fully considered  and  adopted  by  the 
committee  in  S.  1  will  be  followed. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  u)  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dhiksen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTTCER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Are  there  4  minutes 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ten  minutes  remain- 
ing on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  request  that  the  Senator  yield  me 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  mmutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  nUnois  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue involved  here  is  not  very  difficult  to 
understand.  I  think  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  we  are  talking  about  a  legit- 
imate operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  follows,  I  think,  somewhat  the 
observation  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
long  ago: 

The  legitimate  object  of  Government  is  to 
do  for  the  people  what  needs  to  be  done,  but 
which  they  cannot  by  Individual  effort,  do 
at  all,  or  do  so  weU,  for  themselves. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  some  aid  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
certainly  a  legitimate  function.  The 
whole  question  is  always,  How  far  does 
the  Federal  Government  go? 

I  was  rather  interested  in  looking  at 
the  yearbook  figures  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  to  see  the  per- 
centage figures  of  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  has  grown  over  a  period 
of  time. 

The  early  days  of  the  program  took 
place  in  1933.  I  remember  them  welL 
I  remember  some  of  the  airports  which 
were  built  under  the  emergency  pro- 
grams. I  think  in  Maine  about  half  of 
the  cost  was  paid  by  private  people  and 
half  of  the  cost  was  a  local  cost. 

In  the  period  from  1933  to  1940  about 
3  percent  of  the  cost  was  borne  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  about  24  percent  of  the 
cost  by  local  authorities,  and  about  71 
percent  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  period  from  1941  to  1944  the 
Federal  share  had  grown  to  90  percent. 

The  question  is  whether  this  participa- 
tion is  going  to  continue  to  grow  so  that 
the  program  becomes  a  Federal  rather 
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than  a  local  responsibility,  insofar  as 
those  aspects  of  the  program  are  con- 
cerned which  are  not  conducive  to  or  di- 
rectly related  to  the  whole  question  of 
what  I  call  the  portal-to-portal  safety, 
or  what  we  can  call  the  door-to-door 
safety — from  the  time  one  gets  into  an 
airplane  until  one  gets  out.  That  in- 
volves the  meteorological  and  naviga- 
tional aids,  the  runways  and  all  other 
components.  That  is  about  the  place, 
within  reason,  we  ought  to  stop. 

There  is  one  other  reason  why  the 
proposal  submitted  by  the  minority  ought 
to  prevail.  It  is  an  adequate  proposal. 
It  goes  far  enough  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition  thereto,  there  is 
a  tremendous  impact  upon  the  1960 
budget.  Only  yesterday  we  observed  an 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget,  as  it  came 
to  us,  and  nobody  can  be  sure  of  the 
total  effect.  It  was  estimated  last  night 
the  effect  of  passage  of  the  housing  bill 
would  be  $40  million.  If  one  considers 
the  Clark  amendment,  I  think  the  effect 
is  closer  to  $200  million,  and  nobody  can 
disabuse  me  of  the  idea  until  we  see 
some  interpretation  of  the  language 
which  was  written  into  the  bill. 

So  we  had  the  first  impact  on  the 
budget  yesterday.  We  may  have  the 
second  impact  today,  depending  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  forthcoming  vote. 
I  think  of  the  situation  in  terms  of  a 
kind  of  fiscal  suicide  on  the  installment 
plan — a  little  at  a  time.  It  is  going  to 
be  dragged  out,  but  it  will  be  just  as 
painful,  and  the  headaches  will  be  as 
overwhelming  when  we  are  through. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  admonish 
the  majority  all  over  again  that  we 
intend  consistently  to  hew  to  the  line 
and  seek  to  conserve  the  Nation's  pocket- 
book,  and  also  to  conserve  the  dollar 
from  the  erosive  effect  which  inflation 
has  upon  it. 

When  the  Committee  on  Finance,  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) — and  I  am 
glad  to  note  his  presence  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  time — held  a  long  hearing  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  at  least 
71  schooled  and  skilled  economists  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  There 
were  many  areas  of  disagreement,  but 
the  one  point  upon  which  they  all  agreed 
was  that  deficit  financing  was  inflation- 
ary in  character,  and  that  when  it  kicks 
the  lid  off,  someone  must  pay  the  bill. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  repeat 
the  warning,  because  this  is  no  easy 
dish.  I  can  well  understand  the  deep 
concern  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  field.  That  is  one  rea.son 
why  he  admonished  all  the  executive 
agencies  to  labor  earnestly  and  pains- 
takingly in  the  interest  of  a  budget  that 
would  be  in  balance  before  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislative  branch. 

I  fairly  bleed  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  today.  No  one  can  witness  the 
market  craze,  with  ijeople  in  all  walks 
of  life  dabbling  in  the  stock  market, 
without  realizing  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  siphoning  away  the  capital 
funds  which  are  the  fruit  and  the  prod- 
uct of  thrift.  This  leaves  a  pretty  thin, 
bare  market  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreaaxuT  must  work  in  order  to 
peddle  the  bonds  of  his  country. 


Fifteen  billion  dollars  in  Federal 
bonds  fall  due  this  month.  "Eiwery  dollar 
of  it  must  be  renewed.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  beset  with  a  terrific  thin- 
market  problem,  to  find  a  market  for  the 
securities  of  his  Government.  Infia- 
tion  will  only  aggravate  the  problem  as 
time  goes  on.  So  we  should  be  pretty 
deferential  to  our  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, cooperate  with  him,  bleed  with  him 
if  necessary,  and  work  with  him  against 
deficit  financing  and  further  burdens 
and  charges  upon  the  1960  budcjet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  the  dis- 
tinguised  minority  leader  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  deeply  tjrateful 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  the  additional  time. 

I  believe  this  point  must  be  made. 
Think  of  all  the  speeches  that  w  ere  made 
on  this  floor  late  yesterday  afternoon  and 
last  night,  on  the  question  of  f  reezint^  the 
interest  rate  on  some  of  the  direct  hous- 
inc:  loans  by  the  VA  and  the  PHA.  Con- 
sider the  thin  market  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  must  shop  to  sell 
his  Government's  securities. 

How  does  he  find  a  market?  He  must 
pay  more  for  renting  people's  money  for 
his  Government.  That  is  as  simple  and 
elemental  as  falling  off  a  log. 

One  may  wonder  why  or  how  interest 
rates  go  up.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
this  business.  Money  is  a  commodity. 
When  one  goes  into  a  grocery  store  and 
asks  for  a  can  of  corn  or  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, the  price  is  so  much,  and  he  pays  it. 
When  one  wishes  to  borrow  $100.  it  is  a 
commodity.  The  market  determines 
the  price. 

With  all  the  money  going  into  a  crazy, 
fantastic  stock  market,  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  left  high  and  dry.  He 
has  no  choice  except  to  say.  "I  will  pay 
more  for  your  money."  When  he  says. 
T  will  pay  more  for  your  money,"  up 
goes  the  interest  rate.  Then  come  all  the 
beautiful  scolding  speeches  about  this 
administration  and  the  interest  rate. 

We  have  only  inherited  a  bitter  prob- 
lem and  a  grim  legacy  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  day  when  $80  billion 
of  unpaid  bills  were  laid  on  the  desk  of 
Pi-esident  Eisenhower.  The.se  things  do 
not  incubate  in  a  day  or  a  year.  They 
require  a  little  time. 

We  are  now  at  a  critical  point.  We 
ought  to  get  down  on  our  knees  and  pi-ay 
for  Bob  Anderson.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  We  ought  not  to  add  to  his 
burdens.  This  bill  would  only  add  to  his 
burdens.  To  repeat,  it  Is  like  fiscal  sui- 
cide on  the  installment  plan.  I  will  re- 
sist it  the  best  I  know  how. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader's  plea  to  stay 
with  the  President's  budget.  However,  I 
invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  by  the  united  Republican 
forces  on  the  committee  would  breach 
the  President's  proposal  by  $52  million 
over  a  4-year  period. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
the  interest-rate  fight  of  last  night.  On 
Capehart   housing   alone,   the   increa.se 


voted  by  the  Senate  last  night  will  in- 
crease the  Federal  Government's  costs 
by  $195  million  in  those  houses  over  the 
term  of  the  mortgage.  So  when  we  are 
talking  about  balanced  budgets,  let  us 
be  realistic. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  wastage  In 
the  $77  billion  budget  proposed  by  the 
President,  involved  in  the  purchase  of 
10  \TP  planes,  in  addition  to  3  which 
have  already  been  purchased;  10  more 
heavy  jet  transport  planes  in  the  budget, 
plus  33  smaller  jetplanos.  largely  for  the 
use  of  ^jenerals  in  flying  a  little  faster 
around  the  country. 

There  are  places  where  we  can  trim 
the  President's  budget.  It  is  not  an 
austerity  buduet — witness  the  two  jet- 
planes,  and  one  standby  jet,  for  Mr. 
Dulles  alone. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
try  to  balance  the  budget  by  placing  em- 
phasis on  essential  things  and  eliminat- 
ing nonessential  thintrs.  We  are  not 
told,  and  we  mu.a  not  be  told,  that  we 
must  .spend  money  wastefully.  and  dare 
not  spend  money  for  constructive  pur- 
po.ses  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  country  abreast  of  the  dynamic, 
growing  transportation  system  which 
aviation  has  become. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  know  there 
were  any  Jetplanes  provided  for  in  the 
bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  are  in  the 
President's  budget.  The  Senator  will 
find  10  larce  jetplanes  listed  in  the  pas- 
senger-carrying portion  of  the  Defense 
Department  budget,  and  33  more  pas- 
senger-carrying jetplanes.  They  are 
listed  as  possible  cargo  planes,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  more  than  four 
pa.ssengers  into  them,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  cargo  capacity  is  very  large. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  question  is  not 
before  us  at  this  time.  We  could  not 
reach  it  under  any  circumstances.  But 
if  my  distinguished  friend  from  Okla- 
homa can  make  even  a  prima  facie  case 
for  striking  those  items  out  of  the 
budget,  he  will  have  the  vote  of  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  that  vote.  I  intend  to  press  for 
such  action  when  the  question  comes  be- 
fore us. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Senator 
is  asking  us  U)  support  the  President's 
budget.  It  is  sacrosanct.  We  must  not 
touch  it.  But  we  are  going  to  touch  it 
in  many  places.  We  shall  trim  a  great 
deal  of  fat  from  it;  and  we  also  hope  to 
accomplish  the  great  things  necessary  for 
aviation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEX.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  withdraw  my 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  used  all 
his  time,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  have  not  used 
all  the  time  on  my  amendment. 

I  yield  2  •  2  minutes  to  the  distlngxilshed 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Cotton  1. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  use  this  brief  time  to  touch  on  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  frcnn  Okla- 
homa has  said  about  breaching  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Let  the  situation  be 
crystal  clear.  To  be  sure,  the  President 
called  for  $65  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
1960,  $55  million  in  1961,  and  $45  million 
In  1962.  The  President's  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  I960  called  for  $65  million, 
and  the  substitute  we  offer  would  appro- 
priate $63  million,  which  is  $2  million 
less. 

When  one  says  to  the  country,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  fight  to  hold  the 
budget,  that  we  breached  it  yesterday, 
and  are  about  to  breach  it  again  today, 
the  psychological  impact  is  far  beyond 
that  of  the  money  involved.  When  we 
consider  the  percentage  of  increase  from 
$65  million  to  $165  million,  and  start 
blowing  up  the  budget  to  that  extent 
through  the  coming  months,  we  shall 
have  $50  billion  of  deficit  spending  before 
we  are  through. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  yca-and-nay 
vote,  as  I  understand,  will  be  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  SchoeppelI,  to  substitute 
$63  million  a  year  for  the  $100  million 
projxjsal  of  S.  1.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  will  be  on  the  substitute  for  the 
bill.  All  time  for  debate  having  been 
exhausted,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  hav- 
ing been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
FrearI.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MtJRRAYl,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  OTklAHONEYl  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  NevbercerI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
•nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CapkhartI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Freak]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr, 
Kuchel]   are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMs  1  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  member  of  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Neuberger]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


VKAS— 35 

Aiken 

Ctirtls 

Morton 

Allott 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

Bennett 

DOVlglr^S 

Muskle 

Bridges 

Dworshak 

Prouty 

Bu.sh 

Go'.dwuter 

Robertson 

Buiier 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Schocppel 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Scott 

C.1SC.  N  J 

Javits 

Smith 

C.-i!=e   S  Dak 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Cocper 

Lau£che 

Wiley 

Cot .on 

Maniu 

NAYS— 53 

Anderton 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Ban  let  t   ^ 

Haycien 

Monroncy 

B.b.e 

Hci.nlngs 

Mor.se 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

HIU 

Moss 

Cdm.on 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Jack:>on 

Proxmire 

Cliavcz 

Johnson.  Tex 

Randolph 

Church 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Ru&spU 

C.ark 

Jordan 

Sma'hers 

E>Ddd 

Ke'auver 

Sparkman 

Ell  under 

Kennedy 

Stcnr.is 

Eng-.e 

Kerr 

Syn.ington 

Ervln 

Langer 

Talmadge 

F.ilbr.ght 

Ma^nuson 

Wiii.ams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Cifecn 

McCarthy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gruening 

McClellan 

Young  Ohio 

Hart 

McGee 

NOT  VOTINQfc— 10 

Brail 

Kuchel 

OMahoney 

Cppehart 

Long 

WilUams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Murray 

Frear 

Neuberger 

So  Mr.  ScHOEPPEL's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair).  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  SCHOEPPEL],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  La^schi],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  Xte  stated. 


The  Leoislativx  Clerk.  On  the  first 
page  of  the  bill,  between  lines  2  and  3. 
it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

That  (a)  section  a(a)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  as  amended  (48  UjB.C.  1101 
(a)  (3) ),  \B  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(3)  'Airport  development"  meana  (A)  any 
acquisition  of  land  or  of  any  Interest  there- 
in, other  thsm  for  automobile  parking  area£, 
or  of  any  easement  through  or  any  other  In- 
terest In  airspace,  which  la  necessary  for 
development,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
any  public  airport  or  portion  thereof,  or 
which  Is  necessary  to  remove  or  mitigate, 
or  prevent  or  llnait  the  establishment  of, 
airport  hazards,  and  (B)  any  work  Involved 
In  constructing,  Improving,  or  repairing  a 
public  airport  or  portion  thereof,  including 
tlie  removal,  lowering,  relocation,  and  mark- 
ing and  lighting  of  airport  hazards,  but  ex- 
cluding (1)  construction.  Improvement,  al- 
teration, or  repair  of  any  buildings  or  por- 
tions thereof,  other  than  those  buildings  or 
portions  thereof  required  to  house  air  traffic 
control  activities,  weather  reporting  activi- 
ties, and  communications  activities  related 
to  air  traffic  control,  and  (li)  automobile 
parking  areas  and  entrance  roads. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  operate  to  alter,  restrict,  or 
otherwise  Interfere  with  carrying  out  any 
work  programed  prkjr  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

On  the  first  page,  in  line  3,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "That  section",  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2.  Section", 
and  to  renumber  the  following  sections 
of  the  bill  accordingly. 

On  page  4,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
lines  5  through  20,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  (49  use.  1112),  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  after  "Sec  13."  and  by  adding  a  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows: 

"COSTS    NOT    ALLOWED 

"(b)  With  respect  to  amounts  obligated 
after  June  30,  1959,  the  cost  of  acquisition 
or  constructon  of  that  part  of  a  project  in- 
tended for  use  as  a  passenger  automobile 
parking  facility,  and  the  cost  of  construction 
of  those  parts  of  passenger  or  freight  terminal 
buildings  and  other  airport  administrative 
buildings  intended  for  tise  as  bars,  cocktail 
lounges,  nightclubs,  theaters,  private  clubs, 
garages,  hotel  rooms,  commercial  offices,  or 
gamerooms  or  such  other  use  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Administrator,  Is  not  essential 
to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  those  persons 
using  airports  for  public  aviation  purposes. 
shall  not  be  an  allowable  project  cost  under 
this  Act." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  explain  the  amendment  briefly  so  Sen- 
ators will  understand  clearly  and  exactly 
what  it  provides. 

This  amendment  frequently  is  referred 
to  as  the  "gate  to  gate "  amendment. 
But  I  contend  that  is  a  misnomer.  It  is 
not  a  "gate  to  gate"  amendment,  be- 
cause it  does  not  compel  all  Federal  aid 
to  stop  at  the  gate.  The  amendment 
permits  some  aid  to  buildings.  It  does 
exclude  aid  for  parkmg  areas  and  for 
buildings  except  for  the  space  required 
to  house  air  traffic  control  activities, 
weatker  reporting  activities,  and  com- 
munication activities. 

In  other  words,  It  simply  restricts  the 
use  of  the  funds  so  that  they  can  be 
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utilized  only  for  those  buildings  or  por- 
tions of  buildings  which  house  air  safety 
functions.  Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  (>ermits  use  of 
funds  for  control  towers,  for  quarters 
of  those  engaged  in  air  traffic  control, 
and  for  quarters  of  those  engaged  in 
dealing  with  information  on  the  weather. 
It  permits  aid  for  all  buildings  and  parts 
of  buildings  which  are  necessary  and 
essential  for  air  safety. 

Therefore.  I  would  prefer,  rather  than 
call  it  a  gate-to-gate  proposal,  to  refer 
to  it  as  a  wheels-down-to-wheels-up 
provision,  because  under  it  aid  can  be 
extended  to  all  facilities  required  from 
the  time  a  plane  lands  on  the  airport 
until  it  takes  oflf  again. 

Very  briefly,  we  contend  the  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  first,  because 
by  adopting  the  amendment 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  we  have  order, 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  de- 
siring to  converse  will  please  retire  from 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
try  to  speak  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
not  use  all  my  time,  if  Senators  will  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

First,  the  amendment  means  that  the 
dollars  will  be  used  where  they  are  most 
needed  and  where  they  can  go  the  far- 
thest— for  the  essential  features  of  air- 
ports. 

Let  me  mention  one  provision  of  S.  1. 
and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  I  when  I  point  this  out.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  fact  that  section  5  of  his 
bill,  which  we  are  seeking  to  strike  out 
and  replace  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment. Is  a  provision  to  prevent  money 
being  spent  for  nonessentials.  The  Sen- 
ator has  referred  to  that  section  of  his 
bill,  suggesting  that  by  passing  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  we  shall  be  protected 
against  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
those  parts  of  buildings  used  as  bars, 
cocktail  lounges,  nightclubs,  theaters, 
private  clubs,  garages,  hotel  rooms,  com- 
mercial offices,  gamerooms,  and  so  forth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Senator  to  the  speciac 
wording  of  section  5.     It  reads: 

and  the  cost  of  contructlon  of  those  parts 
of  passenger  or  freight  terminal  buildings 
and  other  airport  administrative  buildings 
Intended  I'or  use. 

In  Other  words,  the  provision  does  not 
state  this  money  cannot  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  a  building,  a  part  of 
which  shall  be  used  for  those  purposes. 
This  may  not  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  framer  of  that  provision,  but 
under  it  Federal  aid  can  be  used  for 
any  building  as  long  as  only  a  portion 
of  it  is  to  be  used  for  bars,  cocktail 
lounges,  and  so  forth.  Federal  aid 
rarely  goes  to  more  than  25  percent  of 
a  building.  All  that  would  have  to  be 
shown  would  be  that  the  portion  of  the 
building  used  for  those  purposes  com- 
prised only  10.  20.  30.  or  40  percent  of 
the  building  receiving  Federal  aid.  So 
I  suggest  a  horse  and  wagon  can  be 
driven  through  that  provision.     It  does 


not  provide  any  protection  against  the 
use  of  money  for  nonessentials. 

Federal  aid  money  should  be  used  for 
real  needs.  This  amendment  prevents 
money  being  used  for  those  portions  of 
terminal  buildings  utilized  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  We  build  highways  to  the 
door  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop's  depart- 
ment store,  but  we  do  not  have  the 
Federal  Government  help  build  the  store 
where  .shirts  are  sold.  We  build  high- 
ways, but  we  do  not  build  the  gas  sta- 
tions or  restaurants  which  serve  the 
motorists. 

I.s  there  any  reason  why  Congress 
should  continue,  at  thi.s  time  when  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  must  be 
devoted  to  making  the  airways  safe, 
to  provide  money  for  terminal  buildings 
where  airlines  are  selling  tickets  and 
transacting  bu.siness,  where  insurance 
companies  are  paying  rental  for  booths 
to  sell  insurance,  where  restaurants  are 
enc;af?ed  in  profitable  bu.siness? 

Last  year  the  New  York  Port  Authority 
received  $125,000  for  allowing  an  advor- 
tisinT  agency  to  put  siens  within  the 
terminals.  They  leceived  SI. 200  a  month 
allowing  an  automobile  model  to  be  dis- 
played. The  Washington  National  Air- 
port received  $102,000  in  revenue  fiom 
insurance  companies  for  their  conces- 
sions. The  Miami  International  Airport 
made  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $2 '2 
million  in  1957.  The  Los  Anreles  Inter- 
national Airport  made  a  profit  of  more 
than  $2  million. 

All  the  airport  tei-minals  are  pngaged 
In  business.  Large  portions  of  those 
terminals  are  not  devoted  to  air  safety, 
to  those  who  control  traffic,  to  portions 
utilizing  in.struments  and  safeguards. 
They  are  operated  for  private  commerce 
and  private  profit.  Yet  one-third— $56 
million  in  the  past  4  years — of  Federal 
aid  has  gone  into  those  tei-minal.s. 

I  suggest  if  the  amendment  Is  adopted 
we  can  save  one-third  of  the  money  to 
be  used  under  the  bill.  If  the  one-third 
is  left  in  the  hill,  in  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, it  will  be  devoted,  and  this  is  the 
last  point  I  wish  to  make  to  the  prime 
and  most  important  use — devoted  to 
public  safety. 

This  morning  there  was  .some  colloquy 
In  this  Chamber  regarding;  the  sad  and 
unfortunate  accident  at  New  York,  where 
the  American  Airlines  airplane  crashed 
and  so  many  lives  were  lost.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  simply  drives  home,  emphasizes, 
and  highli'Jihts  the  fact  that  the  prime 
consideration  and  the  prime  duty  which 
hovers  like  a  shadow  over  the  Senate 
and  over  the  Federal  Government  is  that 
we  should  lose  no  time  in  spending  all 
that  is  neces.sary,  no  matter  how  much 
it  is.  to  modernize  the  airways,  install 
automatic  controls,  and  install  every 
feasible  automatic  safe^-uard  science  has 
given  us,  in  order  that  the  lives  of  those 
who  travel  in  the  air  may  be  pre.served. 
No  amount  of  money  spent  on  terminals 
could  have  had  any  effect  on  the  safety 
of  people  in  that  airplane. 

That  is  the  No.  1,  prime  priority  in 
this  whole  program.  All  that  my 
amendment  seeks.  Mr.  President,  is  to 
make  certain  that  we  shall  not  spend 
our  dollars  for  nonessentials. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  of  the  5 
minutes  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  used  10  min- 
utes. I  wanted  to  be  notified  at  the  end 
of  5  mjnutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  conclude  in  just 
a  moment. 

There  was  a  suggestion  made  during 
the  hearings  which  I  wi.sh  to  repeat. 
becau.se  to  me  it  wa.s  rather  a  significant 
phrase  Someone  who  testified  said 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  a 
duty  not  only  to  keep  people  safe  but 
to  keep  them  dry.  That  made  me  think 
of  the  younk'  man  who  called  up  his 
swcellieart  and  said.  "My  darhng.  I  love 
you.  I  would  MO  ihiou  h  rivers  of  fire 
for  you.  I  would  chmb  mountains  of 
ice.  I  would  unc  my  life  for  you.  I 
will  come  over  to  .:cc  you  next  Saturday 
night  if  it  doe.sn't  rain." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  grave  duty 
to  perform;  to  see  that  tax  dollars  are 
not  divciled  for  nonessentials.  Federal 
airport  aid  should  not  be  frittered  away 
on  buildings  u.sed  for  private  commerce 
and  profit.  It  should  be  spent  for  run- 
ways, aprons,  and  for  taxi  strips,  which 
are  vital  to  .safety.  The  money  s-hould 
be  spent  for  clear  zones,  which  are  vital 
to  safety.  The  money  should  be  spent 
for  rights-of-way  and  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions, which  are  vital  to  safety.  The 
money  should  be  .spent  for  control  towers, 
for  housing  the  devices  and  controls  of 
traffic  which  arc  vital  to  safety. 

The  amendment  .should  be  labeled  the 
"safety  first  amendment." 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  1  does  not  wish  to  yield  time 
now,  I  will  yield  10  muiiUes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio   (Mr.  LauscmeI. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICF:R.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  I  do  so  on 
the  simple  premise  that  It  is  Improper 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  ask  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to 
build,  for  the  commercial  nir  carriers, 
tciminal  facilities,  whether  for  passen- 
gers or  for  car^TO.  Historically,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  never  endeavored  to  help 
private  industry  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  helping  the  commercial  airlines 
under  the  present  pi  o;: ram.  What  jus- 
tification do  we  have  for  .'ipendinT  mcney 
of  the  taxpayers  to  build  terminals 
either  for  passenger  or  for  cargo?  Per- 
sonally, I  can  see  no  justification  for 
doins?  .so  There  mi«ht  be.  if  we  were 
wailowin--;  in  money.  Then  it  might  be 
said  that  we  could  "dish  it  out"  every- 
where. 

The  fact  is.  my  colleagues,  that  our 
fiscal  situation  is  not  sound.  EN-ery  day 
the  argument  is  made  that  trouble  lies 
ahead  for  the  United  States,  not  only 
on  the  basis  of  military  threats  but  also 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  conquest 
which  the  Communists  may  make  of  us. 
Our  dollar  is  now  worth  47  cents.  It 
has  fallen  53  cents  in  value  In  the  last 
17  years.  It  has  fallen  at  the  rate  of  3 
cents  a  year.  Our  national  debt  is  $285 
billion. 

I  have  listened  to  people  make  argu- 
ments, "You  can  take  out  of  the  bag  more 
than  you  put  in  and  the  bag  will  never 
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go  empty.  You  can  keep  floating  Gov- 
ernment bonds  on  a  glutted  market  and 
the  public  will  buy  those  bonds.  You 
can  spend  more  than  you  take  in.  and 
all  will  be  well.  The  great  United  States 
is  immune,  over  and  above  that  law  of 
the  consumer  of  demand  and  sales  which 
has  applied  everywhere  in  the  world."  I 
am  not  willing  to  believe  those  state- 
ments. The  United  States  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  are  subsidizing  the  airlines,  the 
merchant  marine,  the  inland  water  car- 
riers, the  farmers,  and  the  miners.  All 
up  and  down  the  line  subsidies  are  being 
paid.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
request  the  Senator  to  yield  me  5  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  5  minutes  ad- 
ditional to  the  Senator  frcm  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHEI  The  taxpayer  is  be- 
ing ground  down  more  and  more  every 
day. 

Before  I  conclude  I  should  like  to  read 
what  was  testified  to  in  1951  when  our 
Government  through  the  Congress  de- 
cided to  quit  pegging  Uie  price  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  I  read  what  one  of  the 
principal  witnesses  said: 

There  It  no  lubtler,  no  lurrr  menus  of 
overturning  the  existing  ba*ls  of  •ociety 
than  to  debauch  the  currency.  The  pruccM 
engages  all  tlic  hidden  forces  of  ecunum'.c 
law  on  the  side  of  destruction  and  does  it 
In  a  manner  which  not  one  man  in  a  million 
U  able  to  diagnose. 

If  any  of  those  who  are  listening  to 
me  own  Govermnent  bonds,  I  su^jgest 
they  read  Uie  aii,icle  which  was  pub- 
ll.^hed  In  the  February  1959  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest,  which  was  written  by 
Andre  Visson.  I  am  going  to  read  ex- 
cerpts from  the  article  entitled  "What 
the  French  Have  Pound  Out  About  In- 
flation." This  Is  a  case  history  of  tlie 
worst  swindle  a  government  can  commit 
against  its  citizens. 

If  we  operate  on  a  deficit  basis  and 
spend  more  than  we  take  in.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  shall  then  begin  to 
swindle  and  rob  the  people: 

I  read  from  Mr.  Visson : 

Today,  as  a  result  of  France's  destructive 
inflation,  the  cost  of  living  is  37  times  what 
It  was  In  1927. 

Every  Frenchman  who  put  his  saving:?  In 
Government  bonds  or  annuities,  whether  be- 
fore of  after  World  War  II,  h.is  lost  the 
major  share  of  his  caplt.il.  Tlie  scores  of 
thousands  of  people  who.  In  1944-45,  In- 
vested In  the  S-percent  bonds  of  the 
Liberation  loan  are  today  getting  the  same 
interest  they  did  13  years  n^o,  whereas  the 
cost  of  living  Is  10  times  what  It  was  then. 
And.  were  these  French  men  and  women 
to  sell  their  bonds  now  on  the  Paris  stock 
exchange,  they  would  get  only  about  half  the 
price  they  paid  in  1945 — and  In  depreciated 
francs  at  that. 

The  writer  says  further: 

And  consider  the  disaster  to  more  than  a 
million  World  War  I  veterans  whose  once  ade- 
quate pensions  are  now  worth  70  cents  a 
month  or  less. 

Inflation  corrupts  everything — a  balanced 
budget,  Investments,  Job  security,  social  leg- 
islation, the  moral  health  of  all  classes,  even 
national  prestige  abroad. 


In  my  opinion,  every  time  we  contrib- 
ute toward  deficit  spending,  bringing  the 
budget  into  a  situation  where  there  Is  no 
semblance  of  relationship  to  the  money 
available,  we  are  corrupting  the  moral 
health  of  the  American  public.  We 
cannot  honestly  tell  the  public.  "We  will 
devise  a  means  whereby  we  can  spend 
more  than  we  take  in.  and  yet  survive." 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

The  article  further  states: 

A  disastrous  inflation  can  develop  when  a 
government  continually  spends  vastly  larger 
sums  of  money  than  It  can  collect  in  taxe.«. 

I  would  be  prepared  to  spend,  but  I 
would  have  the  courage  to  tax;  and  if  I 
did  that,  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Rockies  and  from  the  valleys  of  the  Miii- 
sissippi,  from  everywhere  in  the  country, 
the  taxpayers  would  say,  "Quit  spend- 
ing, and  spare  us  from  taxation."  But 
the  swindle  is  in  telling  the  public.  "We 
will  spend,  but  we  will  not  have  to  pay." 

The  author  further  says: 

The  obsession  of  the  FYench  politicians 
with  making  their  constituents  happy  at  any 
cost — even  at  the  risk  of  compelling  them  to 
pay  a  high  price  tomorrow  for  the  favors  be- 
st^.wcd  upon  thrm  today — has  also  been  re- 
Epur.slble  for  the  ever-srowlng  number  of 
people  on  the  Oovcrnmenl  payroll. 

The  French  ore  bctrlnnlng  to  realize  that 
tlicre  Is  not  much  difference  between  the 
stale  and  a  private  person,  as  far  as  a  budget 
Is  concerned.  Neither  can  live  beyond  Its 
means  very  long.  To  bo  sure,  the  slate  credit 
la  InnnlicJy  pre;vtcr  tlian  Uint  of  the  richest 
Individual  But  even  a  national  govern- 
mcr.l's  credit  cannot  "ast  forever.  When  the 
•'.ale  gnea  t^o  heavily  Into  debt.  Its  cUlzcna 
are,  Anally,  the  ones  to  carry  the  burden. 

This  prim  picture  of  wh.Tt  happens  when 
a  government  tries  to  live  beyond  its  Income 
la  on  dL'splay  today  not  only  In  France  but 
In  .\rgenlina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  other 
liinds. 

In  France  the  people  have  found  that,  con- 
trary to  all  the  glowing  promises  of  their 
politicians,  the  st.'ile  can  give  them  nothing 
free.  O'.e  way  or  the  other,  the  citizens  have 
to  pny  In  the  end.  If  they  do  not  pay  In 
taxes  they  pay  In  Inflation,  which  la  the 
highest  and  the  crudest  tax  of  all. 

The  Impact  has  not  yet  come.  We 
are  deceiving  ouriclves^ih  the  belief  that 
it  will  not  come.  But  let  us  remember 
that  for  every  action  there  is  a  reaction. 
Where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire;  and 
where  there  Is  wrong  there  will  be  an 
atonement.  It  may  be  slow  in  coming, 
but  irresistibly  it  moves  on,  and  keeps 
savin?,  "You  will  pay  the  price."  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  that  is  what  will  hap- 
pen to  us  unless  we  pull  ourselves  to- 
gether and  try  to  have  some  semblance 
of  relationship  between  our  budget  and 
the  money  available. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's bringing  this  fine  article  to  our 
acCention.  I  read  the  article,  and  was 
greatly  Impressed  by  it.  I  know  Mr.  Vis- 
son,  the  author.  I  know  that  he  has 
painted  a  picture  which  the  F)eople  of 
this  country  should  be  made  to  see. 
There  must  come  a  time  when  we  put  an 
end  to  spending  beyond  our  means.  The 
warning  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  voiced  should  be  heeded. 


Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

4  minutes  to  the  Senator  frcun  Florida 
IMr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
day  of  atonement  which  was  spoken  of 
so  feelingly  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche]  has  begun. 
There  are  evidences  of  it  on  every  hand. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  received  only  a  few  minutes 
ago,  showing  what  is  hapi>ening  to  the 
credit  of  our  country,  and  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  confidence  of  our  people 
in  the  secuiities  in  our  country.  I  can- 
not read  it  all.    I  read  these  few  words: 

Washington, — The  Treasury  today  made  a 
surprise  announcement  that  It  will  borrow 
$1'2  billion  In  new  cash  next  week.  It 
needs  the  money  because  of  what  It  termed 
unusually  high  "attrition"  In  Its  current  $15 
billion  refinancing. 

Tlie  Drp.irtment  said  holders  of  $2,081,000.- 
000  (B)  of  maturing  securities  demanded 
p.'\ymcnt  in  cash  instead  of  exchanging  them 
for  new  issues  offered  for  this  week. 

In  response  to  Inquiries,  officials  said  the 
demands  f  Jr  cosh  payment — known  as  at- 
trition— was  "somewhat  heavier  than  ex- 
pected." 

Are  we  going  to  be  sensible  people  and 
see  the  signs  which  are  so  unmistakable, 
and  which  our  citizens  see  clearly?  Are 
we  going  to  bring  a  halt  to  excessive  and 
deficit  spending,  which  is  bringing  us 
Into  this  trouble?  Arc  we  going  to  spend 
the  Federal  money  which  must  be  spent 
In  this  field  for  the  safety  of  the  people 
who  ride  the  airways — and  their  safety 
is  not  adequately  safeguarded  now — and 
desist  from  foolish  and  unnecessary 
profligacy  in  the  field  of  building  air 
terminals  for  people  who  are  better  able 
to  build  them  than  we  are? 

I  am  a  friend  of  aviation.  I  have 
flovn  since  1918,  when  I  began  in  mili- 
tary uniform.  I  note  Uie  presence  in  the 
Chamber  of  my  friend  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  IMr.  SchoeppelI  who 
flew  in  another  service  at  the  same  time, 
and  others.    We  are  friends  of  aviation. 

In  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  which  considers 
appropriations  for  civilian  aviation,  and 
as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
have  consistently  stood  for  the  making 
of  appropriations  which  are  needed  to 
make  our  airlanes  secure  and  safe.  As 
a  friend  of  aviation.  I  am  rising  now  to 
say  that  I  think  we  would  make  a  trasic 
mistake  if  we  were  to  step  up,  at  this 
time,  and  in  this  unnecessary  way,  the 
spending  of  Federal  funds  for  such 
things  as  air  terminals. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
roney],  who  is  not  in  the  Chamber,  is 
prepared  to  yield  me  5  minutes  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  I  rield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  hope  that  I  will  get  the  5 
minutes  back  from  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  listened  with  considerable  interest 
to  the  talks  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  am  a 
little  amazed  at  the  point  of  view  they 
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have  expressed.     I  do  not  believe  that  pension  funds,  not  by  individuals — was  Fourteen  communities  which  had  filed 

any  Member  of  the  Senate  is  in  favor  that  the  holders  of  those  bonds  could  applications  were  allocated  no  Federal 

of  deficit  financing.     I  do  not  believe  malce  much  more  money  in  the  stock  funds  at  all. 

there  is  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  markets    and     by     buying    conx)ration  These  applications  which  were  denied 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  has  the  po-  bonds,  which  carry  a  much  higher  rate  were   not   for   frills   and   luxury   items, 
litical  guts  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  of  interest  than  the  Government  bonds,  which  opponents  of  the  Federal  particl- 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  required  to  balance  That  is  due  largely  to  the  policy  of  the  palion  pro-iram  are  so  fond  of  citing, 
the  budget.     I  know  that  is  true  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  not  due  to  any  Take  for  instance  the  application  for 
Senator  from   Florida,   as   it   is   of   the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  Bedford  County  Airport  for  $146,556 
Senator  from  Ohio.     We  are  not  con-  tho  dollar.  of  Federal  fund.s.    These  funds,  and  the 
cerned  with  the  question  of  wild-eyed  Thi.s  fact  has  been  developed  rather  like  amount  of  State-local  funds  which 
deficit  spending.     What  is  before  us  to-  exton  ively  by  the  te.^limony  of  experts  were  to  be  spent,  were  needed  to  pur- 
day  is  a  question  of  facing   up   to   the  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco-  chase  land  and  to  con.struct  a  3.700-foot 
fact  that  we  must  remedy  obsolescence  nomic  Report  recently.    I  call  attention  runway    and    provide    runway    lighting, 
in  the  public  sector  of  our  economy.  to  the  fact   that  five  out  of  six  of  the  No  Federal  fund.s  were  allocated  to  this 
There  is  no  doubt,  as  I  said,  that  we  leading  economists  who  testified  before  project    for    tlie    a,'^^i'-■ned    reason    that 
must  raise  revenue,   and  that  we  must  the  committee  last  week  advocated  the  there  were  •in.suflicient  Federal  funds." 
face  up  to  that  fact.     However,  there  is  necessity   for  greater  Federal  revenues  Philadelphia    .submitted    an    applica- 
no  reason  in  the  world  for  talking  about  in  order  to  bring  our  economy  up  to  a  tion  for  S3. 609  375  for  construction  of  a 
runaway  inflation,  such  as  afflicted  Ger-  poait  of  strength  at  home  and  abroad,  new    parallel    in.striim-nt   runway,   con- 
many  and  France.     Let  us  face  up  to  the  which  is  so  c::^cntial  if  we  are  to  remain  nccting    taxiv.  r.y.s    and    relocation    of    a 
fact  that  we  must  balance  tho  budget,  a  fiist-cla^s  co'.mtry.  raih-oad   instnll:;t!on  and  expedition  of 
and  that  the  only  way  we  can  balance  the  Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    will  a  taxu\  ay  for  jet  u.se  and  other  purposes 
budget  is  by  geMing  more  revenue.     Let  the  Senator  yield?  one  miliion  dollars  vas  allocated  from 
us  have  the  political  guts  to  face  up  to  Mr.  CLARK.     Again  I  sho'ild  like  to  the  discretionary    fund    for   the'^e   proj- 
thatfact.     We  can  do  that  by  closing  tax  yield  with  the  permussion  of  the  Sen-  ect;      The   amount   of   $1    million   was 
loopholes,  and  in  that  way  find  as  much  ator  from  New  Ilampshire.  choson   becau.-e  that  arbitrarv   limit  Vs 
revenueas  we  need  to  balance  the  bud'jet.  Mr.    MOMRONKY.     I    yield    an    addi-  a-,.si-ned  bv  the  Federal  a--ncy  to  every 
I  know  that  Members  of  the  Senate  have  tional  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Penn-  contribution     from     the     di.scrcuonarv 
too  much  pohtical  coura^;c  to  allow  the  syivania.  furd                                                 '-'■'uiiaiy 
budget  to  get  out  of  hand.  M:-.  CLARK.     The  problem  is  whether  p.it.sbur.li  s  application  for  $l„'-^00  000 
Fln.fr^?  1  ^t,"'^nft?     ,  Vh  T'^T'  ^'■°"'  ^'^^   Senator   from   Now   Ilanv.-hire   will  Federal  matchmu  funds  for  a  new  east- 
Floiida  IMr.  HoLI,.^^•Dl  that  if  Secretary  a^rov.'   that   this  t.me  comes  out  of  his  v\o^t  puallcl  runwav  met  a  similir  fMtP- 
Anderson  has  trouble  floatmL,'  his  Gov-  tini"  ci   mJ,,  '  '     'oc  ni'^  ?i  f  similnr  fate, 
ernment   bnnd.s.  he  should  get  together  '' Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield  1  additional  c  e    o'^^^r    fund  b^- '^^^^^^^^ 

into  the  banks  to  cut  the  inte.^e.t  rate^  "m"  LAUSCHE.     It  will  be  interesting  r  rfunSf  r'^^ir^^^a'^s^r^^bir- 
We  had  a  discussion  yesterday  on  this  to   see.   if   the   bill   is   passed,   what    the  llL'Tino^^c^^^^^^ 
subject.     I  was  paired  against  lowering  commercial    airluuvs   will   .say    when    an  j,  v    y  ,t  ms  u  rdei  Tv  stretcTi  of  t^ 
the  interest  rates.     I  would  have  vot.d  efiorc  i.s  made   tp  rai.se   the   tax  on  the  nv  untied     M       P,;    Honf       Hh^    in 
"nay"  had  I  been  permitted  to  vote.  gasoline  and  jet  tuel  they  use.  S>m  "t  P:    sbu     h    id  Ph.Hdeh  ha     -Z 
We  must  get  at  the  core  of  the  problem.  Mr.  CL  \RK.     I  do  not  c.r.  what  they  fnX^  u\n.o\  th^  counn  v  s    n     r'on^ 
The  core  of  the  problem  is  the  control  of  sav      I  wdl  vote  to  raise  the  tax      I  am  l.l,.  ''l'      ,               .     counti>  .s  inteistatc 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  the  Gov-  sure  the  F  -nr^or  Irom  Oh  "  w  ilal  o  semcS    h  ^'r;uL^;-'!;fT;i^;^Vr"'\''  '^' 
ernment    of   the   United    Stares.     Once  Mr.  LAU.SCHE.    But  th.y  will  f.^ht  it  not  on  v  o^  t  ''t  V  n^^^^^^ 
that  IS  done,  we  will  not  have  any  fur-  Mr    CLark      That  is  all  ri -ht      Let  1?^.    ""'> /f  ^"^/^^o  '''f-^s  immediately 
ther  trouble  floating  bonds.  them  fi' Mi'           ^''''^  '^  ^^^^  ''-^^-     ^^'  concerned,  but  of  ommumties  m  neit'h- 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will  Mr.  ri-e.  ident.  I  support  the  Federal  Tul-n 'i^f'f'  m''n'!:  ,nf    tn   f  . 
the  Senator  yield?  Airport  Act  ext-nMonijill—S    1— wh-ch  .^"'"'";   \'om   pic.ent   to  future  re- 
Mr.  CLARK.      I  yield.  I  1     ?e  the VonoV  o^com  onsoniv'   m  the  ^""'^"^f-"^^-  however.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  wi.h  to  call  atten-  form  in  whk    Tt  °   pSemiy  l^efu  re    ie  '"""  ""h"''''"  ""'  '^''  '^""^  ^"'  ''''  ^''^^■"- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  what  happened  to-  c:c^r  te                        Pi--enti>  ue.oie  the  ,,on  a:id  accelualum  of  the  Federal  Air- 

day  with  the  Treasury  was  that  the  citi-  "  Siu'-e  tho  noT-a'^e  of  the  Fede-al  Air-  1^"''  ^^L^J' n""''?  ^''"  ^"^  •'^''"     ^^"-  ^  ^ 

zens  of  the  United  States  .showed  their  po^t  .Act  of  1  J'Voui  mUiora'  i'^^^^^^^^^  Drex.  1  B:ddle.  chau'.nan  of  the  Pennsyl- 

lack  of  conndencc  in  the  Federal  .s.curi-  Tern  lv[s  be  A  -"-re   My   m^^^^^^^^  vania  Aeronaut.xs  Commi.s.- ion.  ha.s  sent 

ties  by  demrnding.  to  the  tune  of  $2,081  eS.a*ns   o  bVdone  f  the  eve' -Iti^^^^^^^  ?'  ''  '",'^^'  ''^''^'  '^'"'''  '^''  "^^^•'^  ^'^  '"' 

mUhm.  more  than  had  been  expected,  in  ]^"f^:u^^,:yl:^Z^r^'^;'^^  TdsTI' period  ^"''''^    ^-'^'"^    '"'    '''' 

cash  rather  than  exten.sions.  even  at  the  j>rc  to  bo  net     What  has  be  "n  done  and  ^'^;'^"^-  penod. 

higher  rate  of  Interest  which  the  Senator  rem  luis  to  be  done  in  Snnsv IvanTa  ir-o  ^  ''■■"  un^^nimous  consent  to  have  the 

"^  Mr  "S^SS'^^f  °'  H      ...     c  ^^^^^^^y^t^o^li:.';^^^  table  printed  intiieR.co.0  at  this  point. 

Ml.  CLARK.     I  wonder  If  the  Senator  the  :^te'-.nod-up  pro-ram  of  Ferleril  mr  ^'^^'''^   '^''*"''   "'^  ooiection.   the   table 

rom  New  Hampshire  will  a-ree  that  the  et.ation  ,m-  videJ  in  Uie  bHl  b"  ore  us  ^'^-^  '"'^''''^  ^°  ''^  ^-  ^^^'^^  '"  ^'^^  ^"'O"". 

l™uld'brded,X^f'""'°H''T  '"^^•'''^  ^'^'-^  «''^-  local  mterest.rinpZsvT-  ^  ^"''"-- 

'      Mr    HPT  r  AMn      r         ^.     .^'?^-  ^'^^''^  ^^^ve  spent  S26,136.608  Ur.der  this  Prn.-ylr.nfa  w.rju.rt  sunr,.  i,:,  r,2 

f.\:  "oiroM^        ^^  ^^""^  leqxxesi.  p.o^ram  from  1946  to  date  to  match  an     I"--...!  co..ts t,-,,  ,c„,09.3 

Vji     XVr^^^T^^          ^^'  eq'.al    amount   oi    Federal   fund.s   to   im-  LarKUn^' area  development  costs,  lio.  oil.  .KXi 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President prove  40  different  airports  in  38  different     Admiir.s.rat,..n  buildings I7.:,i'),ouo 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  sure  the  Senator  communuies                                                        ^^'^^"  tcrmuuu  area  cusus 6.20J.000 

fiv-n  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from  In  fi.'cal  19,59  alone  32  difTerent  com-  Tot-^i                                    "^TaTlo"; 

Ne\v  Hampshire  can  work  it  out  betwe-n  m-inities  in  Penn.svlvania  submit'ed  rp-                          QU^ba.^qq 

them.    In  the  meantime.  I  shall  continue,  plications   for   Federal   a.s.sistance   indi-  l.k  m.  r.-N-ns  avmi  ahie  .no 

I  say  a-ain  to  my  friend  from  Florida  catin.u  that  State  and  local  interest.s  were  A-;Tir!,-\TED 

that,  although  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  prei.'ared  to  expend  $13,348,197  for  air-     On  h.ind  or  appn  piiatod 3  ^24  ooo 

an   economic  expert,  I  do  try  to  study  port  pro ject.s,  if  Federal  matching  funds     Bond.s  authorized  not  s.-id.   2.016  000 

these  subjects  as  a  member  of  the  Com-  could  be  obtained.    The  actual  allocation     Anticipated   future    funds 23.437,780 

mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,   and  of  Federal  funds  for  Pennsylvania  in  the                                                           

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reason  for  the  present  fiscal  year  amounts  to  $3  gO'' 783                 '^""^' 29.  077.  780 

extraordinary  conversion  to  which  the  This  means  that  $9,445  414    or  70  per-              ^     ^           ... 

Senator  from  Florida  has  referred-and  cent  of  the  applications  were  refused  b^  ^"""^-^   required   in   excess 

I  assume  it  was  largely  by  banks  and  cause    of    the    lack    Sf    Fede'  al    f  un^s^  '"''^'  '""^'  *"""''''''-  ^^^l^ 
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Pennsylvania   airport  survey,   «5»-^2-Con.  Mr.   Sweeney  said  he  ha«  no  idea  where  and  the  surrounding  area  and  that  the  entire 

sTATi  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  AND  "^®  county  wlU  get  the  money  for  the  extra  eight  hundred  odd  thousand  dollar  airport. 

ANTICIPATED  yardage.  when   completed,   would  be  entirely  free  of 

on  hnnd  or  appropriated fl.  583.  730  him  ^  X                   ^°''"'*  ^  ^'^''^'  ^"''  ^'^' 

Anticipated   future    funds 14.971.316  "vo,,  l.ar,'  k-+  ♦v^*   a„     v         r.       .         ,  We  are  now  ready  to  surface  the  runway 

•  .      You  can  bet  that  Allegheny  County  will  and  erect  an  administration  building  but  tie 
Total                                           ifl  Bss  (vifl  'x^ J"  there  pressing  for  additional  Federal  Presidential   veto   last   fall  causes  us  to  be 
■■ " iD.ooo.iw>  BUbsldles  when  the  next  session  of  Congress  approximately  $61,900  short  and    If  the  air- 
Total      local      and      State  convenes."  he  said.  port  bill   that  you  are  going  to  sponsor  is 
funds                                        AS  i«9  «o«  ^  originally  planned,  the  Federal  Govern-  passed,  these  funds  wUl  be  available  but  if 

45.  6J^.  B26  ment  would   have   footed   half    the   bill,   or  is  not  passed,  then  these  funds  would  have 

i?,.nH.   r«.n,,tr«H    ir.    ^,^^^.  ♦3,750,000.  to  bc  forthcomlng  from  another  source  and 

f  ,!^  ,        M  c»  V   excesa  uncle  Sam  put  up  $2,250,000  of  that  money  this  is  a  project  on  which  Representative  Van 

oi  locA    ana  btate  runds  before  the  Presidential  veto  of  a  new  subsidy  Zandt  has  been  working  diligently  for  over  3 

*^""''"'''«' 46.651.573  bill    was   passed,    leaving   the   possibility   of  months. 

Publicly  owned  airports.  49.  coUecUng  the  remaining  $1,500,000  in  doubt.  If  you  can  find  time   to  do  so.  we  would 

Airports  reporting  projects  planned.  29.  Mr.  S*-eeney  said.  certainly  appreciate  your  discussing  the  mat- 

ter  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  poss.bly  the  two 

Mr.  CLARK,     Mr,  President,  the  local  PirrsBURCH  Pa    January  27  1959  °^  ^°^  ^^"  come  up  with  some  solution  to  our 

and   State  interests   are    bearing   their  Hon.  Joseph  s.  Clark  Jr',           ^     '    ■     •  problem. 

share,  a  full  50  percent  share  in  these  U.S.  Senator               '  ^°^^  *^  '^°^^  ^"^  ^^^  writer  are  members 

projects,  and  I  need  hardly  remind  those  Senate  Office  BuHdino.  Washington.  D.C:  ?-^  ^^'l  airport    authority    and    we    were    de- 

Of  my  colleagues  who  have  struggled  with  m  considering  measures  to  aid  local  com.  airp?rt  bUl                     ^'""^   cosponsorlng    the 

the  problems  of  metropolitan  and  State  ^unities  and  development  of  improved  local  v\  jth   kindest   personal   regards   In   which 

finance     what     this     50-50    contribution  t'"  '^f '"«•  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitts-  Mr.  Yuhe  join.s  me.  I  am, 

means    in    terms    of    sacrifice    for    other  bu^gh    respectfully    points    out    substantial  Very  truly  yours, 

needed  community  se,..cea.   When  red-  1=,',  ".^^ns^Tr^Zl^  li  or^Acf  JS  °°~  =V^- ,„ 
eral  matching  funds  are  not  available  posed  under  s.  i.                      *-             »-  Treasurer. 
or    available    in    insuf.lcient    amounts.  improvement     aii     airports     particularly  Mr.    MONRONEY.     Mr.   President.    I 
these  projects  do  not  get  done,  and  our  urgent  and  required  in  view  of  (1)   mtro-  yield    1    minute    to    the    distinguished 
Interstate     transportat.on     system,     so  diction  of  large  jet  and  turbojet  aircraft,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
vital  to  national  defense ,  falls  behind  the  '-'   substantial  cuitaiiment  and  abandon-  state  and  Foreign  Commerce 
needs  of  the  times.  ment  of  rail  passenger  services.   (3)    urgent  j^r.    MAGNUSON.     Mr     President     I 
Mr.  President    I  a.k  unanimous  con-  ':^:^y  'Zr^^^'^^.Z  ^^^^'^r'^rie^.  had  intended  to  discuss  the  biU  at  grealer 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  (4|  overall  need  to  expand  local  air  carrier  length,  but  I  know  that  most  Senators 
point  in  my  remarks  an  article  which  service    piitterns.    Your   consideration    and  have  heard  all  the  arguments  pro  and 
appeared  last  October  in  the  Pittsburgh  support  win  be  appreciated.  con. 

Press  entitled   "Six  Milhon  Dollar  Jet  Robert  m.  Wachob.  Why  is  the  bill  so  urgent  that  we  must 

Jolt  Hits  Airport";  a  telegram  sent  to  me  President.  Chamber  of  Commerce  act  on  it  now?     The  National  Association 

by  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-  °^  Pittsburgh.  of  State  Aviation  Officials — a  nonparti- 

merce  of  Pittsburgh;  also  letters  from  san,  nonpoUtical  group,  representing  all 

Blair  County  Commissioner.  Edward  J.  Commissioners' Office.  of  the  States,  told  us  that: 

Flanagan,  and  Mr.  Don  IJ,  Kiel  of  Dubois,  County  of  Blaih.  Forty-four  state  legislatures  are  now,  or 

Pa.,  dealing  with  the  subject  under  dis-  HolUdaysburg,  Pa.,  February  5,  1959.  will  be.  in  session  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

CUSSion.  Hon.  Joseph  Clark,  Most  of  them  will  not  be  in  session  again  for 

There  being  no  objecfon.  the  material  waJrZVnn'  n  r  ^^°^^'"J  '"^T"  J^^^  "L^'f  "*"  ^^^'^  "^'^^ 

n'oc  nrHo,n/<  ♦«  h^  ^.-i.^i^A  iL  tu    n  wa!,nington,  DC.  the  problem  of  acting  on  State  airport  pro- 

^as  OrdeiCd  to  be  panted  m  the  Record,  dear  senator:  An  airport  bin  in  the  sen-  grams  and  appropriations  without  knowing 

asioiiows.  ate     known    as    the    President's    airport    aid  the  amount  of  Federal   money,  if  any,  that 

|From   the  Pittsburgh   Press.  Oct.   28.    IOCS]  ^^^^'    '*''^^^   ''"'^    O"^   Federal   aid    matching  will  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  national 

_      ,,              „                                            •       ^  funds  for  terminal  buildings  and  hangars.  airport  program  on  a  partnership  basis  after 

Six-MiLLioN-DoLLAi,  Jet  JcLT  HITS  Airport-  Tnls    bill,    if    passed,    would    have   a    very  June  30. 

New    Runway    Plans    Made    Obsolete    bt  serious   effect  on  a  project  now   in  progress  If  S.  1  Is  speedily  adopted.  It  will  permit  at 

Latest  CAA  Edict  j,^  Bimr   Cciunty  and   I  wish  to  urge  you   to  least  some  of  the  State  legislatures  to  more 

Allegheny  County  today  suffered  a  $6  mil-  ^°^*^  against  this  bill  and  vote  for  Senator  effectively   and  efficiently  plan   and   finance 

lion  Jolt  from  the  Jet  age.  Monroney's  bill.  S.  1,  which  will  Include  all  their  State  airport  programs  for  the  ensuing 

Ultra-modern   Greater  Pittsburgh   Airport  the<=e  items  2  years.     For  this  reason  In  particular  NAS.«iO 

Isn't  big  enough  to  handle  the  new  Jet  air-  Thiinkmg  you,  I  am.  urges  favorable  and  prompt  action  on  this  bill 

Untrs  Sinctrcly  vours.  by  your  committee  and  the  Congress  (p   8S- 

Just   as   the   county   commissioners   were  '  Edward  J.  Flan..5an.  89  of  the  hearings), 

about  to  call  for  bids  on  a  new  $7,500,000  ^^"'^  ^°""'^  Commissioner.  ^.^  informed  expert   group   told   us 

ccuJtorHT^^",'  ^?n*I  ^'"'  '""^^  ""  ^  that    thcrc  are   many   cities  which   are 

m  nmration  that     he  nron.C/nT?"      '  '"'''  "^^  ^'''°''  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  ready  to   go  forward   with   projects   im- 

J^'sm^nr    eraiVn^e^rr """'"""''  ""  Senator  Joseph"^  ^ClIkk"' '""""^' *' '''''  "^"^'^'"'^    ''    ^'^''^'    '^^^    ^'^    ^'^' 

TO  COST  ..,  million  w^^n^igton'^^D.c.  '^'*''"'  ^^^^'^^'f  ^nd  the  program  is  continued. 

stretched  out  to  n  In  ft         ,        ,>,        .  D"«    Senator    Clark:     We    were    excep-  "  we  delay  action  on  the  pendmg  bill,  we 

doubled  i?w id  hthr,i^'^"'"^'n^"'*  tlonany    glad    to   read,    in    yesterday's    local  Will  only  throw  off  State  programmg  for 

?<T$T2  mimnn    r^nn tv    .?/\?^"  V,]'  "f  paper,  thit  you  are  going  to^osponsor  a  bill  almost  2  years,  and  thus  create  a  real 

Sohn  i    s^^enev  estwtef         "  Director  fncreasing  from  $1,902,130  to  $3,011,706  the  bottleneck  at  many  of  our  airports  in  the 

On  tr.r.  r.f  thnf   c.r,^«  D,„\w«^*  «..       w  amouut  Of  Federal  aid  for  Pennsylvania  air-  United  States.     That   is  really  the   rea- 

vc?Sd  L  a  Jlort  "ub^iv  bin    thf  ^unfv  ^°'''-    ^^  understand  that  this  bill  Is  prac  son  why  the  bill  should  have  been  signed 

vet  ea  f"/"T>''[t   subFidy    bill,    the   county  tlcally  the  same  as  the  one  passed  by  Con-  hv  thP  PrP<!iri*»nf  lfl<;t  vP»r  whpn  fhP  Pnn- 

t.ids  to    ose  $1,500,000  it  was  already  an-  g^ess    last    year    but    vetoed    by    President  ^^i^L.t  ft  fn^^^^^ 

ticipatlng  in  Federal  aid  in  constructing  the  Eisenhower  gress  sent  it  to  him. 

h"i;Tt"o  Ir^^'n-?  ^'■'"^'"8  t-ie  total  financial  ^^en  we  met  in  Revnoldsville  last  year  at  ^  °^erely   wish   to   add   that   when   we 

«       c                   "  the  luncheon  arrangedby  Bruce  Milliron.  you  talk    about    balancmg    the    budget     we 

Mr.    Sweeney    said    it    w  11    take    "several  ^ju  recall  that  Mr.  George  W.  Yohe.  presl-  should      remember      that      all      Federal 

months    to  redo  the  blueprints  to  meet  new  dent  of  the  Du  Bols  Deposit  National  Bank  budgets  which  have  been  submitted,  both 

international  runway  speolUcatlons  for  Jets,  and  the  writer  talked  with  you  at  the  lunch-  the  present  one  and  those  under  Dem- 

The  original   proposal  called  for  a  7.600-  eon  table  regarding  Small  Business  Adminis-  ocratic    Congresses,    have    always    been 

foot  runway.  500  feet  wide.  tration    and    the    Du    Bols-Jefferson    Cotmty  balanced   insofar   as   appropriations    are 

ONE  THOUSAND  BT  TEN  THOus,iND  FIVE  hundred  Alrport,  which  was  then  Under  Construction,  concerned.     We     actually     appropriated 

„_  I  believe  that  we  had  Informed  you  that  the  ^"ii^'^iAicu.      t»c     a^i^ua^j     o^^i^  v/^^i  »»i^« 

""                                ,  entire  sponsor  share  of  this  airport,  which  less  last  year  than  was  requested  in  the 

The    new    "specs"    require    10.500    feet    of  amounts  to  a  little  over  $200,000.  had  been  budget.     When   the    budget    gets   out    of 

paving  1,000  feet  wide.  pledged  by  firms  and  individuals  In  Du  Bols  balance,  it  is  because  the  income  is  not 
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sufficient.  Sometimes  that  may  happen 
briefly,  but  the  national  debt  is,  as  we 
all  know,  primarily  a  war  debt. 

I  tiave  no  doubt  that  the  bill,  If  en- 
acted, will  help  balance  the  budget.  It 
will  create  activity.  There  is  a  crying 
need  for  such  activity  within  every  State 
legislature,  who  are  meeting  now,  and 
will  not  meet  again  for  2  years.  Even  if 
the  program  is  adopted,  there  will  still 
be  a  5-year  lag  because  of  the  techno- 
logical advancement  in  aviation,  which 
is  so  vital  to  us,  both  in  our  domestic  and 
in  our  foreign  economy.  Therefore, 
even  if  the  program  is  adopted  now, 
there  will  be  a  5 -year  lag  between  its 
adoption  and  the  adequacy  of  the  air- 
ports in  the  country  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  There  is  un- 
questionably a  misunder.standing  about 
the  role  and  importance  of  terminal 
buildings.  In  the  first  place  the  testi- 
mony was  conclusive  before  our  commit- 
tee that  for  every  dollar  the  Federal 
Government  puts  up  under  the  Federal 
airport  program  for  terminals.  $4  is  in- 
vested by  the  local  community.  The 
bigger  the  terminal,  the  less  the  Federal 
funds  that  go  into  the  terminal.  For 
example,  in  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority airports  at  Idlewild.  La  Guardia. 
and  Newark,  only  6  percent  of  the  en- 
tire project  cost  of  the  terminals  has 
been  paid  for  with  Federal  money.  At 
Wayne  Major  in  Detroit,  only  $1  out  of 
every  $6  Is  Federal  money.  At  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport,  not  one  cent 
of  Federal  money  has  been  spent  for 
terminal  buildings. 

The  only  matching  that  we  could  find 
or  discover  in  the  hearings  was  in  the 
case  of  the  small  airports,  where  the  cost 
was  around  $100,000.  and  where  it  was 
impossible  for  the  cities  to  raise  any  fur- 
ther money. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  gets 
results  from  the  money  it  spends.  The 
Government  occupies,  rent  free,  on  to- 
day's basis,  a  total  of  800,000  square  feet 
in  the  airports.  That  space  ordinarily 
would  cost  $3  a  square  foot  a  year.  So 
we  are  getting  approximately  $2,500,000 
worth  of  space  rent  free  each  year  for 
the  contribution  we  make.  Measured 
over  a  30-year  period,  this  would  mean 
$75  million  in  savings  during  the  aver- 
age life  of  the  bill.  We  are  getting  more 
than  we  are  putting  in.  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  space  the  Government 
occupies. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  1 
provides  that  the  Government  could  pay 
the  full  cost,  the  total  cost,  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  following  facilities:  Air 
traffic  control  activities,  weather  report- 
ing activities,  and  communications  ac- 
tivities. The  Government  will  require 
more  and  more  space  in  the  years  ahead, 
because  radar  Is  fast  coming  into  wider 
use.  More  and  more  electronic  equip- 
ment is  being  used.  So  more  and  moro 
space  ^^ill  be  required. 


If  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
put  any  money  into  the  building  of  ter- 
minal buildings,  do  Senators  think  that 
the  cities  will  float  bonds  to  build  the 
structures  to  house  the  Government's 
equipment?  They  will  not.  So  Congress 
will  be  asked  for  funds  to  build  Federal 
buildings  at  the  airports  according  to 
Federal  specifications  and  regulations. 

I  say  the  Federal  Government  is  today 

getting  a  better  bargain  than  it  would  be 

getting  under  the  Senator's  amendment. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

Senator  s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  matter  of  taxes  has  been  men- 
tioned. I  wonder  if  Senators  who  allude 
to  it  know  that  from  the  aviation  fuel 
tax  the  Government  is  collecting  ap- 
proximately $30  million  a  year  at  the 
present  rates.  During  the  life  of  the  bill, 
considering  the  increase  which  will  take 
place  in  aviation  activities,  I  believe  the 
amount  will  easily  reach  $100  million  a 
year. 

On  top  of  that,  there  is  a  yield  of  $110 
million  a  year  from  the  10-percent  tax 
on  airline  passenger  travel,  based  on 
1957  air  traffic.  So  aviation  is  more  than 
carrying  its  load. 

One  final  point.  Throughout  the  Na- 
tion, airport  commissions  have  done  ex- 
cellent work.  They  have  built  the  fa- 
cilities which  the  AAA  and  the  CAA 
insisted  were  necessary  up  to  50  percent 
of  their  money.  Many  of  them  have  been 
operating  in  tar-prper  shacks  and  lean- 
tos  which  were  built  in  1932.  So  this 
amendment  would  penalize  the  very  air- 
ports which  have  done  the  best  work,  by 
changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game.  The  rules  for  matching  funds 
were  established  in  1946.  At  this  late 
date  it  is  proposed  to  say  to  the  airport 
commissions:  "You  may  have  built  your 
runways  and  many  of  the  other  things 
v.hich  you  were  required  to  do.  But  you 
are  too  late.  You  sliould  have  built  your 
terminal  buildings  first,  when  there  were 
matching  funds." 

To  .say  that  would  be  gros.'^ly  unfair  to 
the  States  and  cities  which  have  u.sed 
their  matching  money  to  do  the  things 
which  the  AAA  and  the  CAA  said  should 
be  done. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire  will  yield  back  the  i-emainder 
of  his  time.  I  will  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
agree  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  will  ask  for  a  vote 
immediately. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    I    withdraw    my 
point   of  order  that   a   quorum   is  not 
present,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  will  state  it. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  a  "yea"  vote  is  a  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  prevent  use  of  Federal 
funds  on  any  parts  of  terminal  buildings 
which  are  not  used  for  essential  air 
safety  and  communication  activities? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez  I.  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  FrearI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'MahoneyI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Viru'inia  I  Mr.  Robert- 
son I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Neubi;rcerJ  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illnes.s. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Hayde.nI,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Murray  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  OMahoneyI  would 
each  vote    nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  FrearI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Hu.Mr}{REYl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  tlie  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Neubercer]  i.s  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Orcon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Beall] 
and  the  Senator  from  Cahfomia  I  Mr. 
KucHEL]   are  ab.sent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  1  is  absent  on  official  busmess. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Williams!  is  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  member  of  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  CapehartI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  NeubergerI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ore;;on  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result   was   announced—yeas   33 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

YEA.S— 33 


A!K(  n 

AUott 

Bennett 

BrldKea 

Bu^h 

Byjd.  Va. 

Carlbon 

Case,  N  J. 

Ca.Be.  S.  Dak. 

Cooper 

Cotton 


Ander.son 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Butler 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Churcli 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 


Curti-s 

D  rk-cn 

iJworshuk 

EUiMlund 

C'lOldwau  r 

H.CfLcnloopfr 

Holland 

HiU'ka 

Javits 

K<':it  ing 

Lau.-che 

NAYS— 53 

E;  lender 

Engle 

Ervin 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Green 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hennlnga 

Hill 


M.irtln 

Mortiin 

Muiidt 

Frouiy 

S  iltonstail 

S.  hjtpijel 

Scott 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Jackson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston,  SO, 

Jordan 

Kcfauver 

Kenned/ 

Kerr 

L&aget 

Long 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 
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Stennl* 
Symington 
Talmadge 
WlUlams,  N.  J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


McGee  Muskle 

McNamara  Pkotore 

Magnuson  Proxmlre 

Mauafleld  Randolph 

Mcnroney  Ruaoell 

Morse  Smathen 

Mos8  Sparkman 

NOT  VOTING — la 

Beall  Hayden  Neuberger 

Capehart  Humphrey  O'Mahoney 

Chavez  Kuchel  Robertson 

Frcar  Murray  Williams.  Del. 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton for  himself  and  other  Senators  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  at  the  clerk's  desk 
which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cot- 
ton 1,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 

SCHOEPPELl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It,  is  proposed,  on 
page  2.  lines  5  and  6.  to  strike  out  the 
figure  "igs.OOO.OOO"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$65,000,000"; 

On  page  2,  line  23.  to  strike  out  the 
figure  '$3,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$4,500,000"; 

On  page  3.  line  18,  strike  out  the 
figure  "$65,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$30,000,000." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  or  4  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  had  no  requests  for  time. 
I  shall  be  prepared,  if  the  majority  side 
will  do  likewise,  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  thereafter.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
consume  only  3  or  4  minutes.  The 
Senate  can  get  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
In  the  next  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  f(3r  the  ye&s  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  deals  only  with  the  amounts 
of  money  provided  in  the  bill.  It  changes 
no  provision  in  the  bill  other  than  the 
monetary  authorizations.  It  reduces  the 
figure  provided  in  Senate  bill  1  of  $95 
million  for  th-  48  States,  without  Alaska, 
from  $95  million  to  $65  million.  It  re- 
duces the  money  made  available  for 
Alaska  and  the  Territories  from  $5  mil- 
hon  to  $4^2  million.  It  reduces  the  so- 
called  discretionary  fimd  from  $65  mil- 
lion to  $30  million. 

It  leaves  in  the  bill  approximately  $100 
million — $99.5  million — available  for  the 
critical  fiscal  year  1960. 

I  know  perfectly  well,  and  I  have  been 
assured  by  General  Quesada  and  others, 
that  the  amount  I  have  proposed  is  all 
that  can  be  programed  or  obligated. 

The  question  occurs  to  me,  Do  we  want 
a  bill  or  not?  Wj  know  a  measure 
similar  to  S.  1  was  not  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  last  Congress.  I  plead  for  this 
proposal  because  I  say  it  includes  all  the 
funds  which  can  possibly  be  obligated. 

Secondly,  I  think  there  Is  a  reason- 
able chance  that  the  bill  can  become 
law  If  my  amendment  is  accepted.  We 
need  a  program. 
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Third,  I  think  the  proposal  is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  fiscal  responsibility  and  our 
general  responsibility  as  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  hope  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  will 
accept  the  amendment.  I  have  faint 
hope.  I  must  admit.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  President  or  the  White  House,  but  I 
honestly  believe  there  is  a  chance  that 
something  of  this  nature  could  become 
law.  so  such  a  program  could  go  forward, 
so  airports  will  know  where  they  are  go- 
ing, so  the  planning  and  programing  can 
proceed. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  reduce  the  impact  on  the 
budget.  The  effect  of  it.  as  I  have  said, 
is  to  reduce  the  impact  of  S.  1  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1960  by  $65  million,  and 
to  reduce  the  impact  on  future  budgets 
by  $30  million  a  year. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  today,  If  we 
give  authorization  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  of  more  money  than  it  can 
use  for  the  top  priority  projects  which 
must  be  met.  the  money  will  be  given  to 
projects  which  are  not  so  important  and 
not  so  essential. 

Many  Members  in  this  body  served  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  A  good 
many  served  in  the  80th  and  81st  Con- 
gresses, when  there  was  before  that  body 
a  question  as  between  an  airport  for 
Port  Worth  and  one  for  Dallas.  The 
Members  of  Congress  who  represented 
those  two  great  communities,  both  of 
them  fine  gentlemen,  both  of  them  great 
statesmen  and  patriots,  and  both  of 
whom  were  my  close  friends,  got  into  the 
battle  as  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 
The  question  was  kicked  around  and 
around.  Of  course,  both  cities  now  have 
two  great  airports.  One  airport  has  had 
a  great  deal  more  Federal  contribution 
than  has  the  other.  But  we  shall  have 
continuing  battles  of  that  nature  if  we 
give  the  Agency  more  money  than  it 
needs.  If  there  are  two  or  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars  available  in  the  back 
room.  Senators  will  approach  the  Agency 
with  constituents,  bang  on  the  door  of 
the  Agency,  regardless  of  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  request,  and  say,  "We  kno-v 
the  money  is  in  the  back  room.  Give  us 
our  share.  Give  us  this,  that,  and  the 
other." 

I  will  make  this  promise  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  If  the  $30  million 
which  remains  in  the  discretionary  fund 
in  my  amendment  and  the  $65  million  m 
the  general  fund  which  is  included  in  my 
amendment  are  exhausted,  or  if  the 
funds  are  ever  entirely  obhgated,  I  will 
join  him  in  a  request  for  increased  funds. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
Of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
3deld  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  hke  to  use  the  3  minutes  to  re- 
view the  fiscal  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Prom  some  of  the  prophesies  of 
gloom  and  doom  we  have  been  hearing 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  one 
might  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
^vemment  is  in  such  a  condition  that 
It  is  about  to  collapse.  Let  us  examine 
our  financial  position,  and  see  whether 
these  gloomy  estimates  are  justified. 


In  1947,  the  national  debt  was  $258 
billion.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1958,  the 
national  debt  was  $276  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  7  percent  in  the  last  11  years. 
While  our  national  debt  was  going  up 
7  percent,  the  gross  national  product 
was  increasing  from  $316  billion  in  1948 
to  $440  billion  in  1957,  an  increase  of 
more  than  33  percent  in  10  years,  as  con- 
trasted with  an  increase  in  the  national 
debt  of  only  7  percent  m  II  years. 

The  total  indebtedness  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1947  for  all  local  governmental 
subdivisions  and  all  States  was  $16  bil- 
lion. In  1958  the  total  mdebtedness  of 
States  and  local  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment was  $56  billion.  The  debts  of 
States  and  local  subdivisions  had  in- 
creased 352  percent  in  those  11  years, 
while  our  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  Government  was  going  up  only  7 
percent. 

In  that  11-year  period  from  1947  to 
1958,  private  indebtedness  increased  on 
a  large  scale  also.  But  while  all  types 
of  debt  were  increasing  in  that  post  war 
decade  in  America,  the  national  indebt- 
edness of  this  Government  was  increas- 
ing at  a  smaller  rate  than  any  of  the 
other  types  of  indebtedness. 

Our  national  indebtedness  was  not  in- 
creasing at  as  fast  a  rate  as  our  gross  na- 
tional product  was  increasing. 

The  prophesies  of  gloom  and  doom  are 
not  borne  out  by  the  cold  statistics  of 
what  is  happening  in  America.  At  the 
same  time  the  gross  national  product 
was  going  up  from  $316  billion  to  $440 
billion,  in  that  same  10  years  the  popu- 
lation was  increasing,  the  number  of  in- 
dustrial plants  were  increasing,  our 
productive  capacity  was  increasing,  and 
educational  opportunities  for  Americans 
was  increasing.  We  were  training  our 
youth  for  an  even  more  productive  se- 
curity. Everything  that  makes  for  a 
richer  life  and  for  a  more  productive  life 
was  increasing,  too. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's argument  is  that  this  country, 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
is  really  not  in  as  bad  shape  as  the 
Republicans  seem  to  think  it  is. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. The  administration  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  wrecking  the  Government  as 
badly  as  our  Republican  friends  across 
the  aisle  claim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  leadership  with  respect  to 
the  bill.  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
through  most  of  the  hearings.  The 
hearings  were  thorough.  The  testimony 
is  covered  in  this  volume  of  the  tran- 
script. The  need  for  this  bill  has  been 
shown. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  a 
statement  of  the  Federal  aid-to-alrport 
construction  in  my  home  State  from 
1956  to  1959. 
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There  beingr  no  objecUon,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal-aid  airport  program,  Stale  of  Texas— Federal  fun(h  requvuled  and  Federal  fundx  proammed  for  indiiidunl  airports,  fiscal  years 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  so  that  the  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  answer  given. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
for  either  corroboration  or  denial. 

In  1940  the  debt  of  the  country  was 
$50  billion  and  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  $100  billion,  or  a  ratio  of  1  to  2. 

In  1958  the  debt  was  $280  billion  and 
the  gross  national  product  was  $430  bil- 
lion. How  can  It  be  claimed  that  the 
fiscal  stability  in  1958  on  the  basis  of 
that  proportion  is  as  great  and  as 
strong  as  it  was  in  1940f 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  was  prior  to 
the  war. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  re- 
fers to  1940.  The  statistics  I  gave  were 
from  1947  to  the  present,  from  the  end 
of  the  Great  World  War  to  the  present. 
The  fLscal  position  of  the  Government 
Is  better  today  than  it  was  in  1947.  In 
1947  our  gross  national  product  was  $316 
billion  and  the  public  debt  was  $258  bil- 
lion. Our  public  debt  at  that  time  was 
five-sixths  of  the  gross  national  product. 
In  1958  our  gross  national  product  was 
$440  billion  and  the  public  debt  was  $276 
billion.  We  have  greatly  improved  our 
fiscal  position  in  the  last  11  years. 

The    PRESIDINO     OFFICER.      The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my.self  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
much  as  I  would  love  to  accommodate 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  was  most  faithful  in  his  at- 
tendance at  the  hearings.  I  do  not  think 
one  can  relate  the  amount  provided  in 
the  amendment  to  any  factual  evidence 
before  the  committee.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Senator  is  requesting  a  cut  for  the 
first  year  from  $95  million  to  $65  million, 
and  that  is  the  year  when  we  shall  have 
the  highest  need  for  funding  of  airport 
work,  for  the  jet  planes  which  we  now 
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have  and  for  the  high  performance  air- 
craft which  will  be  stepped  down  to  the 
"milk  runs."  As  a  result,  more  airports 
in  smaller  towns  will  have  to  be  built 
soon,  unless  we  want  to  pK>6tix)ne  work 
for  a  couple  of  years  despite  the  fact 
tliat  the  need  exists  now. 

No  larKe  amount  of  money  would  be 
■^aved  under  the  proposal.  We  would 
only  deceive  the  people  by  saying  we  had 
reduced  the  amount.  I  do  not  mean  that 
would  be  intentional.  However,  the 
i-.ctual  funding  that  would  be  provided 
WL  uld  not  give  the  true  picture,  because 
It  would  be  a  one-shot  cut  and  the  work 
would  still  have  to  be  done. 

I  .^ay  the  propo.'-al  is  not  realistic. 
I. ait  year  we  had  $63  million.  The  Sen- 
ator is  proposing  a  fund  of  $65  miUion, 
or  only  $2  million  more.  Last  year  we 
were  short  $129  million  in  appropriated, 
authorized  funds  to  mat<:h  what  the 
ciLics  were  prepared  to  spend.  It  would 
bo  completely  unrealistic  to  delay  fur- 
ther the  necessai-y  work  which  the  cities 
and  the  CAA  feel  needs  to  be  done. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Senator  offers 
to  cut  the  $65  million  discretionary  fund 
to  $30  miUion.  That  is  a  complete  re- 
versal from  the  testimony  of  General 
Quesada,  who  came  before  the  commit- 
tee and  asked  for  a  formula  to  provide 
$100  million  in  the  discretionary  fund. 

The  administration  program  called  for 
a  $250  million  base,  with  r)0  percent  of 
It  discretionary.  The  general  said  that 
he  needed  the  money  in  the  discretion- 
ary fund.  If  the  need  is  not  present,  if 
there  should  be  no  emergency,  and  if 
there  is  not  a  requirement  for  spending, 
in  the  hght  of  the  budget  versus  the 
safety  needs  for  these  airports,  can  we 
not  trust  the  President's  onn  appointee 
to  not  spend  the  money? 

The  money  is  to  be  made  available. 
It  should  be  available  for  commitment 
if  it  is  found  to  be  needed  If  we  wait 
another  year,  we  will  delay  further  the 
planning  and  the  l)ond  issue  voting. 
Thus  we  would  defeat  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  discretionary  fund. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  0FF;CER  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  n.'cognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  provides  S30  million  in  dis- 
cretionary funds  immediately,  and  25 
percent  of  the  rest  is  in  discretionary 
funds.  That  adds  up  to  $91  million. 
All  recoveries  would  go  into  the  discre- 
tionary fund,  as  to  that  which  is  pro- 
gramed and  not  u.scd.  My  amendment 
certainly  would  provide  at  least  $100 
million  in  discretionary  funds.  The  $65 
million  per  year  is  more  than  we  have 
l.?en  able  to  spend  for  the  last  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
(  f  my  time. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
lucky  (Mr.  Morton]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.     On  this  question  the 
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yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Prear],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy!. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mur- 
ray], and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'MAiiONEY]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neubercek]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Ch.wez],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote,  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Frear]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ku- 
chel]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  busmess. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  is  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  member  of  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CAPEH.'>nTl  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon   IMr.  Neuberger]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  37, 
nays  48.  as  follows : 

YE.\S— 37 


AlkPii 

D.T'k^en 

Mundt 

AMc'.t 

D'juglas 

Muskle 

Bennett 

D-Aorshak 

Prouty 

Erldgeb 

Ooldwater 

Robertson 

Eubh 

H'.ckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Holland 

Schotppel 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Hru.ska 

Scott 

Carlson 

Javits 

Sm:th 

Case,  N.J. 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

L:\U5che 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Marlm 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Curtis 

Morton 

NAYS — 48 

Anderson 

Green 

McCarthy 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

McGee 

Bible 

Hart 

McNamara 

Bvrd.  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Cannon 

Hennlngs 

Mansfield 

Carroll 

Hill 

Monroney 

Church 

Jackson 

Morse 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Moss 

Dodd 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Pastore 

ETUender 

Jordan 

Proxmlre 

E^ngle 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Ervln 

Kerr 

RufiseU 

Pulbright 

Lanwr 

Smathers 

Gore 

Long 

Sparkman 

Stennla 
Symington 

Beall 

Capehart 

Chavez 

Eastland 
Prear 


Talniadge 
WllUamB  N.J. 


Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Hayden 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Murray 


Neuberger 
O'Mahoney 
Williams,  Del. 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Morton  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4.  line  20, 
after  the  period,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

In  the  event  of  a  showing  to  the  Admin- 
istrator that  any  part  of  a  project  for  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  any  buUding, 
other  than  a  passenger  terminal.  Intended 
primarily  for  use  by  private  enterprise,  can 
be  financed  from  private  sources  on  reason- 
able terms,  he  shall  take  such  fact  Into  con- 
sideration in  allocating  funds  under  this 
act. 

Mr.  MONRON'EY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  we  can  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  a  good  factor  in  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  may  require. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
first  bills  I  agreed  to  cosponsor  upon  my 
arrival  in  Washington  was  the  measure 
before  this  body  today.  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  excessive  cost  of  airport  facilities  in 
the  jet  age  that  is  rushing  toward  us,  if 
we  are  to  provide  the  Nation  with  a  net- 
work of  safe  and  modem  civil  airports, 
then  we  must  continue  and  expand  the 
Federal  airport  aid  program. 

States  and  local  municipalities 
throughout  the  country  have  shown  they 
are  willing  to  shoulder  a  large  sliare  of 
the  financial  burden  for  providing  ade- 
quate airports.  For  example,  last  month 
the  voters  went  to  the  polls  in  Salt  Lake 
City  to  approve  overwhelmingly  a  $2 '2 
million  bond  issue  for  improvements  at 
the  city's  municipal  airport. 

But  when  you  consider  that  the  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  jets  and  other 
highspeed  aircraft  is  longer  runways,  and 
that  to  add  about  1  foot  to  the  length  of 
a  nmway  costs  over  $1,000,  and  that  the 
extension  of  a  heavy  duty  runway  by 
just  1,000  feet  would  mean  an  additional 
cost  of  $1  million,  you  can  see  that  to 
bring  our  air  transportation  system  up 
to  the  jet  age  requirements  is  far  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  our  local  communities. 
It  is  not  therefore,  a  question  01  whether 
we  should  consider  extending  Federal 
assistance  to  the  Nation's  airports — but 
of  how  much  assistance  we  must  give. 

The  bill  before  us  requires  matching 
of  both  allocated  and  discretionary  Fed- 
eral funds  by  local  or  State  funds  on  a 
50-50  matching  basis.  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  continue  this  program 
of  National-State-local  cost  sharing. 
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ures  I  received   from   the   Utah    State     ^''^-  ^"t  civii-within  our  state   and  it  la     SaltonstallI. 

Aeronautics  Commission.     The  figures     ^PP^'^ent  from  our  survey  that  we  do  not        ''  present  and  votinK.  the  Senator  from 

are  based  on  the  returns  from  a  aues-  .!.  *^®  finances   to  accomplish   tiiu  aa     Minnesota   would    vote   "yea"  and   th- 

"^^^^^^S^:^^^^^^;^     ^B^T"^^^^'^  -- ^^'vn  .rerart  .  the     ^^'  ^^^^  Massachusetts  would  voti 

r.,!T   -/,-r'^tra^^^^^^^^^^  "ar  x^h^Ur  e^Vf  cu;/;,?.n^rpr.t^  ,/n  this  vot..  the  senator  from  Oregon 

r'r.v/H  f'^'^h  ^^^2-    ^^P«^^^  ^-^'-e  '•e-  '^"'^^  '"  ^9"=  thus  If  production  contnu,cd  'f^'"'  NeubercerI  is  paired  With  the  S€n- 

c.ivea  irom  17  operating  airports.    Also  there  were  close  to  75,000  active  civu  air-  ^^°^  ^'■°'^  Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart) 

UKluded  in  the  total  figure  are  needs  of  ^"""^  ciunng  the  year  i958.    This  represents  ^^   present   and   voting,   the   Senator 

Jiivports  for  which  planning  and  con-  f  tremendous  growth  in  genf>r.ii  aviation,  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  th#» 

suuction  were  contemplated  in  the  1958  ^L    tl'  l*""'"'"-*'  «^'-»ti'^»   as  pointed  out  in  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nav  " 

national  airport  plan  !        br.x-hures.    represents    better    than    40  Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  annoiinoA  o,«f  ^k 

wo'I^^i^^^^^^^^H  'h^-'^  '^^'  ^«-^^°-«^^  "-?..\\'sr^^^^..-rn;i:r:ur;,^  f--t-rromS;ryL^d"?j,rB%A'?^\^,« 

would  be  needed  for  aviation  facilities  in  ber  or  hours  flown  bv  the  airlines     we  must  i?'      fconutor     from      California      (Mr 

lue  tstate  of  Utah  throuRh  1962.  but  that  *^^^P  P'*'"^  ^''^^^  the  landing  ruciuties  demuid  '^^^'"^^1    arc  ab.sent  because  of  illness' 

local  funds  which  could  be  made  avail-  ""*  ""'>'  ^"'"  J^t  civu  aircraft,  but  for  the  ^^^  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr  Cam' 

able  total  only  $4,190,135.  or  less  than  '^""'''^-^^   aircraft   ov.ned   and   operated    by  «AiiT  1  is  absent  on  official  business 

half  the  amount  required.  corporations,  companies,  and  businessmen.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr  WiL- 

Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Mr.   MOSS.     Mr    President    whether  ^"""^ '  1^  '^^^^^^^  ^^  »"^"d  'he  funeral  of 

sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  o^  "ot  the  turbojet  plane  tragedy  at  La  ^^"^^^^  °^  ^"^  '^'"''y- 

KECORD  several  paragraphs  from  a  let-  Guardia  Field  this  past  week  was  due  to  o          Senator  from  Massachu-setts  fMr 

ten  received  from  Mr.  Harlon  W.  Bern-  faulty  .safety  equipment  at  the  airport  f'^''TONSTALL)  is  detained  on  official  busi- 

^nf.'f     ^^^^"^  °'   *^^  ^tah  State  Aero-  ^""^  "ot  yet  been  determined.     But    as  ^^-    ... 

nautics    Commission,    which    gives     the  ^^^  pointed  out  in  the  Washington  Post  ^           ^"'^   ^°'^'   'he  Senator  from   In- 

Utah  picture  in  more  detail.  this  morning,   there  can  be  no  debate  c''*"^  'Mr.  Capehart)  is  paired  with  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  °^'^^  the  importance  of  equipping  run-  ™^^°'"  ^^""^  Oregon  I  Mr.  NEXTBeRCER ) 

irom  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  print-  *^y^-   especially   with  approaches  over  t  f  ^^*^"t  and  voting,  the  Senator  from' 

ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  water,    with    full    instrumentation    for  '"^'*"*  *'°"''^  ^ote -nay"  and  the  Sen- 

In  order  to  compile  a  work  program  of  5''?"'''^^^^''''  landings.    There  can  be  no  Ar.  J^^  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

anticipated  needs  in  uuh  for  the  pericS  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^t  the  importance  of  build-  .^Pj^,  "if  ?.^/-  ^^«  Senator  from  Mas- 

JSfemSeT^fJsv'^^^-   "^^'j^^   '^«   "^^'^th   of  ^^S    a   nationwide    network   of   airports  ^Uh  fhl  ^'^^  S^^o^s^allJ   Is  paired 

queluonLir^    tU^*;,  «"'','"*tted    an    airport  suitable  to  modern  aircraft,  and  capable  Z                 Senator  from  MinnesoU   IMr. 

owninr„^H/          *"   political  subdivisions  of  handling  our  jet-age  air  commprre  Humphrey  j.    if  present  and  voting   the 

?ow"L"g'  :Crt  TtJiorifii'^'^- .  J""'  '°'-  ^'^^^^  *^  ^''-^^dy  "P°n  us.         '^"^^'^^^  Senator  from  Massachusett^  wou?d  vot! 

.wen.?Pr^l^^Li^^ffe°';ti-;3",r^^^  ,J^^      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  ;."ou!d  JJ^  ^.^«  Senator  from  Min^eLu 

Vernal.    Kamas.    Ogden.    St.    George     c^d-ir  ?K^'i'°"     '^    °"     ^^^     engrossment    and  ^l"^  ''°'*  ,  *^* 

City.  Kanab.  Loa.  Green  River  Tooele  Rich  third  reading  of  the  bill.  ^"^  result  was  announced— yeas  63 

in^»cH^P°'.^"'"°'""'  *"^  Brigham  City'  ,  ^he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro-s^ed  ^^^  22,  as  follows: 

p?an   for  T9-i^°.n"'f'HJ^*   national   airport  l?^.  ^  third   reading,   and  was  read   the  YEAS-^a 

^ft^n^Z.     .    .   included    planning    for    con-  third  time.  Aiken                    Oruenm-             w 

K^eSwn*M^lcar"Hrt°''p^^"''°"^"^y-  ^^«      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The  a'T  «-'  ^o^""'' 

wend'^r;.   ''"'^*"    ^'''    ^-^-»^<^^.    -<»  Question  is  on  the  passage  Of  the  bilT  BiViieT  S'lJLVn  JJ°^ 

Because  the  entire  report  is  quite  detailed  ^J"    ^ONRONEY.     Mr.    President.    I  ^'b""  Honnmg.  u'l^^ie 

«tnd  lengtiiy.  I  am  mer^y  submiuinrt^^^^^^  a-sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Byrd,  w  Va.  hui       *"  ^^^^ 

funds  estimated  required' from  oujfurve^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  "^ys  were  ordered  ?«' "rou"  'jtlfr''  "^^^'^ 

continuing  through  i962:                       ^""«^'  Mr^STENNIS.     Mr.     Presiden?,-    will  c^I^^^  S'son.  Tex  £^0!^, 

Land  costs „  the  Chair  suspend   the  business  of  the  r^'^'t  ^'^-  John.ton.sc.    S^u 

Landing  area  development  c'ostel  2m"  sS?  ^!}^^^   """^    ^^^   Senate   is  actually   in  ^T'  i^"  ^^^ 

Administration    buildings                    1 212  ooo  °^^^'*'  Coiton  k!!^""'""  Smather. 

Other  terminal   area  costs..:::::   1:434;  650  ^  ^he       PRESIDING       OFFICER       The  ^°^^  l^n^er  t^"^^ 

— Senate  Will  be  in  order  Dougia,  Long  svmin^o 

Total  need 8.750.657  The  yeas  and   nays  having  been  or-  Fugle'"  5^^^^'^^  '^ -^SS° 

Existing  local  funds  available  and^^ =  ^ered.  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll  E"^"  McOeo'"  Z\\17        »  . 

anticipated  or  on  hand,  or  ai>  The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll  Fulbrlght  McNamara  yarbS^T.'J^ "'• 

Funds  required  In  excess  of  the  total  local      l^^'  ^  ^^"ONEyJ    are  absent  on  official  NC5T  VOTING— 13 

and   State   funds   available.   $4,210522  '      business.  Beall  Humphrey  OMahon.T 

As    you    are   aware.    Salt   Lake    City    voters      ^  ^  ^'^°  announce  that  the  Senator  from      ^j'P*'*'*'^  Kennedy  S-xitoSir 

iTrr;:or"^'''*"'*^^^'^^'^""'"berap7rov       Oregon    [Mr.  Neuberger]   is  absent  S^     i^sulnd  5'^'*^'"'  wm^";'^. 

^.■.^^^L^.^.-.«    neS^«^^^TS^S-    £^S~i.SS 
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homa  [Mr.  Monbonkt]  for  the  skill,  pa- 
tience, understanding,  and  fairness  with 
which  he  handled  the  bill.  I  know  It  has 
been  a  long,  hard  fight.  I  know  he 
has  had  many  discouraging  moments, 
"through  his  efforts,  a  bill  very  similar 
to  this  was  passed  last  year,  only  to 
be  returned  wlUiout  the  President's 
approval. 

Hearings  were  held  again  this  year.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  that  this  evening  a  sub- 
st.-\ntial  majority  of  the  Senate  have 
voted  to  pa.ss  the  bill  again.  I  hope  the 
other  body  will  consider  the  bill  at  an 
early  date  and  that  It  will  then  be  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  approval. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MacnusonI 
for  his  fine  leadership  in  the  full  com- 
mittee in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CHAIRMEN  OP 
COMMITTEES  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS AND  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  a  re.solution.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
con.sidcration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legi5lative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  771  as  follows: 

naoli^d,  That  Mr.  Gree.s.  upon  his  own 
reque.st.  be  excused  from  further  service  as 
chiilrmnn  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations; that  Mr  Fi'LBRicHT  be  excused  from 
further  service  as  chairman  of  the  Cnmmlt- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  that  he  be 
appointed  ch.ilrman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  and  that  Mr.  Robertson 
be  app.jlnted  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  GREEN 
AS  CHAIRMAN  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  ^ 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  with  great  personal  regret 
that  I  learned  of  the  deci.-^ion  of  the 
di.stini;ui.shed  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
I.';land  (Mr.  Green)  to  retire  as  chair- 
man of  the  important  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  When  I  heard  of  his 
intention.  I  went  directly  to  his  office 
and  urged  him  as  strongly  as  I  knew 
how  to  reconsider  his  decision.  The 
next  day  I  joined  with  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations in  a  similar  plea. 

But  Senator  Gheen  refused  to  recon- 
.■■idcr  his  decision.  He  said  he  had  three 
loves:  The  United  States  of  America,  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  He  stated  it  as 
his  belief  that  it  was  in  the  Interest  of 
the  welfare  of  all  three  that  he  resign, 
and  not  continue  to  carry  the  heavy  ad- 
ministrative burdens  the  chairman  of 


tiie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  la 
called  upon  to  carry. 

Then,  as  we  left  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  room.  Senator 
Green,  with  the  good  humored  smile  of 
which  only  the  brave  are  capable,  walked 
out  to  the  waiting  press  and  announced 
his  decision  to  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  when  Andrew  Jackson 
was  dying  at  The  Hermitage.  Sam 
Houston,  after  traveling  for  days  across 
the  country,  took  his  young  son  In  to  see 
his  great  hero.  When  they  entered  The 
Hermitage.  Sam  Houston  realized  that 
he  had  arrived  too  late,  that  Andrew 
Jackson  had  passed  on  just  before  he 
got  there.  But  Sam  Houston  went  on 
into  the  room  where  Jackson's  body  lay; 
and.  as  he  looked  Into  the  countenance 
of  that  great  American,  he  said  to  his 
son,  "Remember,  son,  you  have  looked 
upon  the  face  of  Andrew  Jackson." 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day,  after 
hearing  the  eloquent  statement  of  one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  time,  when  he 
walked  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  room.  I  went  to  my  home  at 
the  edge  of  town,  and  said  to  my  two 
daughters.  "I  want  you  to  remember  that 
I  have  looked  upon  the  face  of  Theodore 
Francis  Green.  He  is  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  our  time." 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  has  presented  to  the 
world  the  kind  of  picture  of  which  .very 
American  can  be  proud.  Mr.  President, 
that  picture  is  a  picture  of  a  kindly  man, 
a  cultured  man,  a  man  dedicated  to  the 
civilized  virtues  of  peace  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Theodore  Francis  Green's  mere  pres- 
ence in  any  nation  was  enough  to  send 
America's  stock  soaring. 

He  still  will  be  with  us  in  the  Senate. 
We  still  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience, of  his  alert  mind,  of  his  wise 
and  prudent  advice.  He  always  will 
have  the  deep  and  enduring  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  affection  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  is  privileged  to  serve  with 
him. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Theodore  Francis  Green 
has  a  permanent  chapter  that  I  predict 
will  last  as  long  as  the  institution  of 
the  Senate  itself  lasts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recgr3  a 
statement  I  made  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee:  the  state- 
ment was  adopted  unanimously  by  that 
great  committee  as  expressing  its  senti- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  SrNATOR  Johnson  of  Texas 
Before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
United  States  Senate,  on  Friday,  January 
30,  1959 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  Senate  there 
have  been  few  careers  as  distinguished  as 
that  of  Senator  Green. 

He  has  served  our  country  with  distinction 
and  with  honor.  He  has  presented  to  the 
world  a  picture  of  America  embodied  in  a 
cultured  and  highly  civUized  gentleman  who 
is  deeply  wedded  to  the  traditions  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

His  love  of  country  Is  so  great  that  be  has 
decided  to  resign  the  chairmanship  of  the 


Foreign  RelationB  Committee — an  action 
which  I  personally  advised  him  against. 

The  Senate  will  still  have  his  servlcM.  His 
alert  mind  and  his  vast  experience  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  will  stlU  be  avail- 
able. 

And  I  think  he  knows  that  every  one  of 
his  colleagues  regards  him  with  deep  afleco 
tlon  and  with  great  respect. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Green  stepped  down  to  be 
replaced  by  the  young,  able,  dedicated 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT].  Senator  Green  knew  that  the 
committee  chairmanship  would  be  In 
wise  and  capable  hands. 

Senator  Fm-BRicHx  will  be  replaced  as 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  by  the  prudent,  sound,  de- 
voted junior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson].  We  shall  continue  to  be 
well  served. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  aU,  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  associate  myself 
with  the  eloquent  remarks  which  have 
been  made  and  the  fine  tribute  which 
has  been  paid  by  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  my  colleague,  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  been  In  public 
life,  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  has 
displayed  greater  strength,  intellec- 
tually, morally,  and  otherwise,  than  has 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green. 

The  fact  that,  in  an  era  when  most 
men  are  reaching  for  pwwer.  he  would 
step  down  from  his  imiMrtant  position 
ELS  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  is  quite  typical 
of  the  integrity  and  the  courage  of  this 
great  American. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  have  a  mixed 
feeling  at  this  moment.  We  regret  the 
fact  that,  because  of  circumstances 
personal  to  himself.  Senator  Green  felt 
that  he  should  relinquish  his  position  of 
prestige,  honor,  and  distinction  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Umted  States;  but  I  do 
know  that  in  doing  so,  he  has  gained 
greater  recognition  in  the  eyes,  in  the 
hearts,  and  in  the  minds  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  know  him,  particularly  those 
who  know  him  so  well. 

I  do  hope  for  my  distinguished  col- 
Icajzue  that  not  only  will  he  have  many, 
many  more  years  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  but  that  the 
good  Lord  will  give  him  good  health  to 
enjoy  for  the  rest  of  his  life  all  of  the 
fine  thinprs  to  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed, and  that  he  will  continue  to  re- 
flect credit  not  only  upon  the  Senate  and 
upon  this  great  country  of  ours,  but,  in- 
deed, also  upon  the  fine  State  that  is  so 
proud  of  its  Theodore  Francis  Green. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Fuxbricht]. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement,  last  Friday,  of  Senator 
Green's  resignation  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  came  as  a  surprise  to  me.  I 
deeply  regret  that  he  has  decided  that 
he  should  no  longer  continue  to  carry 
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the  extremely  heavy  biirdena  of  the 
leadership  of  that  important  committee, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties  in  the 
Senate. 

As  all  of  my  oollea«^es  are  aware. 
Senator  Thkodork  Francis  Green  has 
devoted  three  decades  to  public  affairs. 
In  addition  to  his  illustrious  career  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  dating  from 
1937.  he  served  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Because  of  my  close  association  with 
him.  and  because  of  our  service  together 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  no 
one  appreciates  more  than  do  I  his  un- 
failing courtesy  and  his  generous  treat- 
ment of  those  who  have  served  with  him. 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Green's  act  in  relinquishing 
the  chairmanship  of  this  important 
committee  in  itself  exemplifies  the  self- 
lessness of  tliis  man.  He  is  a  great 
patriot  and  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  In  these  troubled  times 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  needs  the  wise  counsel  of  Senator 
Green.  Knowing  him  as  I  do.  I  am  sure 
that  although  he  has  relinquished  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee,  his  every 
effort  will  continue  to  be  directed  toward 
service  to  the  committee,  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  Nation.  I  know  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  always  wel- 
come his  excellent  advice  and  excellent 
judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
activities  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  from  the  81st  Congress 
through  the  85th  Congress.  The  analysis 
is  further  indication  of  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  committee  work  which  have  been 
met  and  disposed  of  during  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Green. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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Comparative  analysis  of  committee  activity, 
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•  Fik'urcs  Inrluilc  InlLs  uii^l  joint  resolutions  who<o  nro- 
visioiis  were  inrlmlod  tn  other  li-ci^l.ition. 
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\ci  of  i!»4ti);  Jan.  10.  \<m,  to  date.  Chairman.-  Jun  8 
lu...  (.ri'siKnalion  tendered  Jan.  30.  19ot»).  '    ' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  transcript  of  a  nationwide 
radio  broadcast  paying  tribute  to  Senator 


Green.  The  broadcast  was  made  by  the 
noted  commentator.  Edward  P.  Morgan. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pew  men  In  history  have  had  their  live* 
stretched  across  such  a  vast  span  of  change 
and  material  progress  as  Theooorx  Francis 
Oreen.  the  oldest  man  ever  to  sit  In  Congress. 
The  evening  of  his  professional  years  fell 
at  noon  today  for  the  91 -year -old  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  as  that  Texas 
stripling  of  50  years,  Lyndon  Johnson,  an- 
nounced with  blinking  eyes  and  solemn  voice 
that  Green  had  resigned  as  chairman  of  that 
elite  of  legislative  elites,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Even  those  perennially  Impetuous  and  Im- 
patient youngsters,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  who  rarely  stand  on  ceremony,  were 
sobered  by  the  scene  In  the  ornate,  crystal- 
chandellered  committee  room  In  the  Capitol. 
There  In  front  of  the  huge  oval  green  baize 
table  In  his  high-backed  leather  chair  sat  the 
chairman,  alone  with  the  majority  leader, 
who,  though  seated  too.  towered  over  him  on 
his  left.  Politely,  patiently,  quietly,  the  old 
Senator  waited,  a  slight  gray  shadow  of  a 
man  as  the  big  Johnson  moved,  not  clumsily 
and  with  feeling,  through  his  eulogy.  It  was 
more  than  a  trite  tableau  of  the  20th  century 
paying  tribute  to  the  19th,  and  as  you  groped 
for  a  way  to  capture  the  moment,  it  came 
suddenly  In  flash  of  reflected  llRht  from 
Senator  Green's  thick  glasses.  Theodore 
Francis  Green  was  already  12  years  old  when 
Thomas  Edison  Invented  the  electric  bulb 
and  now  his  lenses  were  casting  back  the 
flicker  of  a  fluorescent  tube,  something  that 
Edison  had  never  seen. 

Quickly  time  dipped,  like  the  pitch  of  a 
ship  in  a  rolling  sea,  and  the  spectator 
reached  out  to  steady  himself  on  the  rim 
of  the  mahogany  conference  t.ible.  In  1867. 
when  the  Senator  was  born,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  what  turned  out  to  be  anything 
but  Sewards  folly,  bought  Alaska  from  Rus- 
sia for  2  cents  an  acre,  and  the  Mikado  was 
restored  In  Japan.  Bismarck  was  prcr>ar!iig 
for  the  Franco-Prussian  War  as  Theod.ore 
squirmed  and  squalled  as  a  bnby  in  Provi- 
dence. The  telegraph  was  still  unknown 
and  the  Curies  weren't  to  discover  radium 
for  another  30  years.  You  could  squint  and 
imagine  the  decor  of  the  room  as  a  possible 
setting  for  the  grim  time  of  Andrew  John- 
son's impeachment  In  1868  but  not  a  single 
device  In  it  was  the  same 

The  only  real  reach  back  to  the  past  came 
through  this  frail  but  still  spry  figure  and 
even  that  was  an  Improbable  touch  because 
he  so  belied  his  age.  His  deafne.ss  was  com- 
pensated for  by  an  electronic  hearing  aid  in 
his  left  ear  and  if  there  was  any  quaver  to 
his  voice,  it  could  be  strengthened  by  the 
microphones  into  which  he  was  now  speak- 
ing. Besides,  his  haberdashery  had  not  the 
sedateness  of  the  Victorian  age  or  even  the 
starched  stiffness  of  the  Hoover  era.  In  fact 
his  soft  tan  striped  shirt  and  blue  tie  were 
accepted  style  for  maturing  Madi.son  Avenue 
males  a  third  the  age  of  Senator  GaEEN. 

The  sweep  of  the  panorama  was  made 
even  more  staggering  by  another  scene  that 
was  transpiring  on  Capitol  Hill  at  the  same 
time.  While  this  nonagenarian  who  predates 
the  Internal  combustion  engine,  the  phono- 
graph, the  fountain  pen,  the  linotype  and 
the  Income  tax,  while  Green  was  telling  the 
television  film  cameras  that  his  eyesight  and 
hearing  weren't  sharp  enough  to  allow  him 
to  carry  such  a  full  load— he  still  plans  to 
walk  the  2'^  miles  from  his  bachelor  club 
to  work  now  and  then— scientists  were  telling 
Senator  Johnson's  space  committee  that  we 
hoped  to  have  a  man  spinning  around  the 
earth  in  orbital  flight  In  maybe  a  couple  of 

By  his  graceful  realistic  gesture,  Theodori 
Francis  Green  ha.s  said   the  world,   indeed 


not  the  universe,  belong!  to  the  young  and 
the  bold.  He  renewed  however,  hla  avowed 
Intention  to  serve  In  the  Senate  until  he  U 
a  hundred.  A  human  milestone,  he  haa  by 
hU  act  reminded  the  country  aa  a  whole  that 
we  have  to  adjust  to  change.  And  one  hope* 
the  younger  and  the  bolder  are  aa  wUe  aa 
he  to  see  it. 

This  is  Edward  Morgan  saying  good  nlaht 
from  Washington. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield  to  my 

friend,      the     distinguished     minority 

leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wis- 
dom is  not  the  only  human  virtue 
There  are  some  other  things  that  also 
win  for  a  person  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  men. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  attributes 
a  person  can  have  is  a  sense  of  humor- 
and  when  the  years  have  dealt  so  gently 
with  such  a  person,  his  sense  o:  humor 
after  having  been  displayed  and  main-' 
tained  so  unremittingly,  is  like  a  rare 
perfume:  It  cannot  be  scattered  or  used 
by  its  owner  without  also  coming  to  rest 
on  all  the  persons  who  are  around  him. 
So  I  think  of  my  friend.  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  in  terms  of  what  was  said 
in  Holy  Scripture;  I  refer  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  who.  in  that 
Good  Book,  is  described  in  only  a  few 
words;  but  they  are  sufficient,  because 
they  are  in  them.selves  the  equivalent  of 
an  entire  book,  for  the  Scripture  says 
"He  was  a  Kood  man." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  impressive 
and  mouth-filling  phrase  in  the  English 
languaRe. 

I  say  to  my  gracious  friend.  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  You  are  a  good 
man.  For  your  country,  you  have  been 
Kood.  and  also  for  your  colleagues.  We 
salute  you.  We  are  delighted  that  you 
are  goinK  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time 
and  that  you  arc  goin^  to  continue  to 
Rive  us  the  benefit  of  the  great  wisdom 
and  the  urcat  sense  of  humor  which  have 
marked  you  as  a  nobleman  among  men. 
We  appreciate  you. 

Mr.  MAN.SFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor,  so  that  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  can  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
C.^R•^HY  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAN.'^FIELD.  Mr.  President.  la.st 
Monday  I  made  a  few  remarks  about  the 
retinnK  chairman  of  our  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  as  did  his  coileaKue.  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  I  Mr.  Pas- 
tore  I.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  add 
now  to  what  I  said  then,  because  I  know 
that  what  I  said  on  that  occasion  repre- 
sented the  feelings  not  only  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, but  also  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Senate,  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  had  intended  to  request  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  na- 
tionwide radio  broadcast  which  was 
made  on  last  Friday  by  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan. However,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHTj  has  already  had 
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the  broadcast  printed  in  the  Record,  so 
I  shall  not  request  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point,  too. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ortD  the  statement  about  Senator  Green 
which  I  made  on  Monday  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  2, 
1959.  p. 1481) 

Resignation  or  Senator  Green  as  Chairman 

OF  THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Mr.  M.\NsriELD.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
tlie  Senate  learned  of  the  resignation  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr  Green  I  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  During  the  years  of 
his  tenure,  the  committee  handled  many 
matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation. 
It  handled  them  well.  It  handled  them  with 
dlfpatch.  N(j  member  of  the  committee  con- 
tributed more  diligently  to  the  building  of 
that  record  tiian  did  its  outstanding  cliair- 
man. 

For  those  who  have  been  a.'^'^ociated  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  his  resignation 
can  only  be  a  source  of  mixed  feellnt^s.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  rciu'tant  to  lose  his 
leadership.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
wish  to  have  him  ov.-rtax  his  energies,  no 
matter  how  formidable  tlie  challenges  may 
be 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  were 
present  when  the  S"iiator  from  Rhode  I- land 
tendered  his  rc.Klpnatlon  know  how  lils  col- 
leauues  tried  to  dissuade  him.  There  was 
far  more  to  that  effort  than  mere  ritual. 
There  was  In  it  deep  affrction.  d"cp  resi)ect, 
and  deep  appreciation  for  lils  dedicated  serv- 
ice. 

Few  M-^mbers  of  this  body  even  brgfn  to 
apjiroach  the  fine  S  -naior  from  Rhode  Island 
In  fullness  of  ye.irs.  For  that  alone,  he 
might  have  the  .'pccial  placo  whicli  he  liolds 
among  us.  But  It  is  not  for  that  alone  tliat 
we  so  liiphly  regard  him.  His  place  in  our 
hearts  and  in  our  mulst  derives  from  some- 
thing more  It  derives  from  his  k'^en  intcl- 
llKfnce.  his  brilliant  wii.  his  unfalllne  ability 
to  dr.'iW  the  ineaniiipful  out  of  the  vague. 

TTie  able  Senator  Irom  Riiode  Island  has 
u«ed  time  to  accumulate  more  than  years. 
He  has  used  It  to  gather  understanding  and 
to  sJiarpen  his  wisdom.  We  may,  indeed. 
Count  ourselves  fortunate  1',  at  the  end  of 
our  lives,  our  cups  contain  half  as  much  of 
understanding  and  wisdom  as  his  does  now. 

And  the  S?nator  from  Rhode  Island  is  not 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  roid.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Ills  resjxiiife  to  these  words  is  likely 
to  be.  "For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  eulogize 
me;  I'm  not  leaving  the  S.-n  Ue  until  I  am  at 
least  a  hundred." 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  is  snlendid  with 
tis  We  want  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  po  on  for  many  ycar.s.  We  want  him  to 
continue  to  gather  experiences  at  liome  and 
all  over  the  world.  We  wan:  him  to  remain, 
a.s  he  has  ever  been,  .always  a  source  of  new 
Ideas  and  fresh  thought.  We  want  him  to 
Contribute  out  of  his  great  fund  of  human 
fcellnc;  and  acute  Intelligence,  "which  is  his 
life,  to  the  work  of  the  committee,  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  Nation.  The  State  of 
Rhode  Island  needs  him.  The  Nation  needs 
him  We  will  need  him  until  he  is  100,  and 
perhaps  beyond. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  T  rise  to 
add  my  tribute  to  the  revered  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Green  1,  one 
of  the  most  beloved  men  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Those  of  us  In  the  so-called  middle- 
a';e  lu  oup  in  the  Senate  have  looked  upon 


Senator  Green  as  a  shining  example  of 
mental  and  physical  alertness. 

As  a  Senator  who  has  been  a  Member 
of  this  great  body  for  a  period  of  4  years, 
I  have  had  many  occasions  to  look  to 
this  distinguished  Rhode  Island  states- 
man for  guidance  and  counsel.  He  has 
been  unfailing  in  his  kindness  and  spirit 
of  warm  and  friendly  cooperation. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  echo  the  well- 
expressed  sentiments  of  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pas- 
toreJ.  who  said,  in  commenting  on  Sen- 
ator Green's  announced  retirement  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. "The  action  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leasue  fills  me  both  with  reoiret  for  the 
decision  and  with  pride  for  the  man  who 
made  it." 

THE     NEW     CHAII^MAN     OF    THE     COMMITTEE     ON 
lO.'tOCN     RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.":ident.  on 
this  occasion  I  wi.-^h  to  congratulate  the 
distineuished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Ft-LBRiCHTj  on  his  elevation  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  wish,  too,  to  congratu- 
late the  Senate  on  its  good  fortune  in 
having  so  exceptional  a  man  available 
for  this  mcst  difficult  and  taxing  of  all 
committee  a.=sienments. 

The  brilliant  Senator  from  Arkansas 
brings  outstanding  qualities  and  quali- 
fications to  his  new  responsibility. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  him  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Committee  en  Foreign  Relations  are 
familiar  with  his  capacities.  He  is  a 
scholar  and  educator  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber. He  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
Amercians  on  the  international  problems 
Which  confront  the  nations. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Foicipn  Relations  will  provide  challenge 
and  scope  for  his  great  intelligence  and 
hi.s  human  understanding,  for  his  acute 
perception  and  intellectual  energy,  and 
for  his  great  personal  courage  and  integ- 
rity. The  Nation  needs  these  traits  in 
every  aspect  of  Rovernment.  It  especial- 
ly needs  them  now.  in  matters  of  foreign 
ix)licy.  We  can  count  on  the  fine  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  to  serve  with  devo- 
tion and  dedication  the  Nation's  his)iest 
interest  in  these  critical  times. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  many  years 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
It  will  be  an  added  privilege  and  honor 
to  serve,  now,  under  his  chairmanship. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
article  entitled.  "The  Rise  of  a  Young 
Man  With  Ideas."  The  article  was 
written  by  Arthur  Krock.  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Rise  of  a  Young  Man  WrrH  Ideas 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,    February    2. — Sixteen    years 
after  the  following  words  made  history  they 
seem  to  express  no  startling  national  atti- 
tude: 

"[We  favor]  the  creation  of  appropriate  in- 
ternational machinery,  with  power  adequate 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  just  and  lasting 


peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
I  favor]  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
•  •  •  through  Its  constitutional  processes." 

But  at  the  time  they  were  embodied  In  the 
public  record  as  a  statement  of  the  Interna- 
tional alms  of  the  United  States  they  marked 
the  dramatic  end  of  one  chapter  and  the 
beginning  of  another  in  American  foreign 
policy.  As  the  Fulbright  resolution  these 
words  and  their  author  became  famous  In  ail 
the  chancelleries  of  the  world.  But  not  for 
16  years  did  power  in  the  form  of  the  chalr- 
mansliip  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  come  to  match  the  fame  of 
the  young  Representative  from  Arkansas  who 
is  now  Senator  Fulbright. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  Senator  gained 
fame  of  a  different  and  unsought  kind,  with 
another  Idea.  Unlik|  the  proposition  of  the 
resolution,  the  expression  of  this  Idea  was 
unpremeditated.  He  was  musing  aloud  to 
oblige  a  reporter  who  asked  for  his  thoughts 
on  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress  in 
191G,  only  a  year  after  President  Truman 
had  succaeded  from  the  Vice  Presidency. 
Flleright  suggested  that  maybe,  the  times 
being  so  critical  and  the  need  for  executive- 
legislative  accord  so  vital,  it  might  be  a  con- 
st.-uctive  act  for  President  Truman  to  nnme 
a  Republican  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  office 
(there  being  no  Vice  President)  next  in  line 
of  presidential  succession,  and  then  resign 
to  permit  this  Republican  to  become  Presi- 
dent. 

The  arrival  of  newspapers  at  the  'WTiite 
House  has  often  set  off  explosions,  but  none 
that  shook  the  walls  more  powerfully  than 
the  afternoon  edition  in  which  Senator 
Fuleright's  meditation  was  published  as  a 
full-blown  project.  And  for  awhile  the 
President  more  or  less  adhered  to  the  esti- 
mate he  then  expressed  that  Fulbright  is  an 
"overeducatcd,  Oxford"  expletive.  But  with 
growing  experience  of  how  chance  comments 
of  his  own  were  turned  into  sensations,  he 
reverted  to  his  appreciation  of  the  Senator's 
high  qualities  as  a  statesman. 

Subsequent  to  House  passage  of  the  Ful- 
bright resolution,  September  1,  1943,  it  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  under  the  sponsor- 
slnp  of  Tom  Connally.  of  Texas,  current  in- 
cumbent of  the  Foreign  Relations  chairman- 
ship to  which  Fulbright  has  just  succeeded. 
Then  Representative  James  W.  Wadsworth.  of 
New  York.  Wendell  L.  W^illkie  and  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  who  had  aided  the  Arkansan  in  get- 
ting the  support  of  the  House,  overrode  the 
Republican  isolationists  at  a  conference  at 
Mickinac  Island,  Mich.,  to  put  the  party  on 
record  for  a  similar  resolution.  And  the 
United  States,  wiiich  had  refused  to  join 
Wnodrow  Wilson's  League  of  Nations,  was 
committed  to  the  principle  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  but  with  "power  •  •  • 
to  maintain,"  etc..  curbed  by  one  veto  in  the 
Security  Council. 

Less  than  3  years  after  these  events  in  for- 
eign policy.  Senator  Fclbright,  still  concen- 
tratiii'^  on  measures  to  bring  about  a  durable 
world  peace,  proposed,  and  Congress  passed. 
Public  Law  584.  This  m.^de  his  name  per- 
haps more  f.Tvorably  known  in  more  coun- 
tries than  any  American  legislator  in  many 
decades.  Described  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  in  195G.  as  "the  most  fabulously  prof- 
itable investment  ever  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,"  it  is  the  legis- 
lation by  which  teachers  and  students  are 
exchanged  between  this  and  many  other 
nf.tions.  It  is  the  cultural  counterpart  to 
our  military  and  economic  collective  assist- 
ance program  through  the  agency  of  young 
people  known  the  world  over  as  "Fulbriglit 
scholars." 

But,  despite  this  International  fame,  the 
Senator  at  53  has  just  attained  his  first  office 
of  direct  power  in  the  formulation  and  con- 
duct of  United  States  foreign  policy.  The 
rise  was  slow  because  of  the  operation  of  the 
seniority  system.  But  in  this  Instance  the 
nation  Is  the  beneficiary  of  the  system. 
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Fulbiight's  Immediate  objective  U  to  re- 
lax the  "rigidity  and  Inertia"  of  the  admin- 
istration's conduct  of  foreign  policy  which  he 
■ees  personified  by  Secretary  Dulles.  This 
conduct,  and  the  mood  It  reflects,  not  the 
baalc  policies  themselves,  have  been  the  ob- 
jects of  his  effective  and  Intelligent  criti- 
cisms. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  la 
most  difficult  for  me  to  express,  in  mere 
words,  the  admiration  I  have  for  the 
learned  and  energetic  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green].  We 
have  been  associated  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee since  I  first  became  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  We  have  served  together 
on  the  policy  committee  for  many  years. 
I  have  found  him  wise  in  counsel  and 
sound  in  judgment.  I  have  found  him 
my  friend. 

It  is  regrettable  that  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  His  work, 
his  leadership,  within  that  important 
committee,  illustrates  the  fact  that  he 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  American  patriots 
of  this  age  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  Americans  of  all  time. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  is  well  beyond 
the  Biblical  threescore  and  ten.  Age. 
however,  is  relative,  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  fulfillment  of  personal  duty,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  but 
a  youth,  with  all  the  power,  desire  and 
ability  of  youth.  I  expect  to  see  him 
at  his  desk,  not  only  next  year  and  the 
year  after  that,  but  for  many,  many 
years  to  come. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  fortunate  in  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  shedding 
only  some  of  the  burden  which  he  has 
so  willingly  shouldered  for  all  these 
years.  We  are  fortunate  that  he  is  re- 
tiring only  a  little  bit.  We  are  fortu- 
nate, for  we  shall  still  have  the  benefit  of 
his  wise  counsel,  his  experience,  his  clear 
and  brilliant  mind.  For  that  we  may  be 
thankful. 

Not  only  will  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  this 
man's  wisdom,  but  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  continue  to  profit  by  his 
membership.  The  chairmanship  of  that 
committee  passes  on  to  a  competent  and 
'brilliant  man,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright  1 .  It  passes  on 
to  a  man  who  well  knows  the  aggressive 
leadership  given  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee will  continue  to  play  a  leading  role 
in  strengthening  the  free  world  and  in 
bringing  a  durable  peace  to  all  men, 
everywhere. 

We  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee, too.  are  glad  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wise  and 
experienced  counsel  in  our  deliberations, 
as  we  have  had  for  these  many  years. 


POVERTY  IN  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
two  editorials,  one  from  the  Washington 
Post  xmder  date  of  February  1,  1959,  en- 
titled "One  In  Five."  and  the  other  from 
the  Evening  Star  of  the  same  date,  en- 
titled "Crime's  Breeding  Ground."  were 


brought  to  my  attention.  The  subject 
of  these  editorials  is  the  shocking  preva- 
lence of  poverty  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

During  the  last  session,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health.  Education. 
Welfare,  and  Safety  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee held  an  investigation  into  the 
problems  of  hungry  children,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  was  most  worthwhile:  it 
focused  attention  uc>on  one  segment  of 
the  major  problem  area  of  economic  dis- 
tress in  the  District.  The  report  which 
occasioned  these  editorials  resulted  from 
a  grant  of  the  Eugene  and  Agnes  E. 
Meyer  Foundation,  and  it  revealed  with 
hideous  clarity  the  situation  which  ex- 
ists and  which  is  a  breeding  ground  for 
many  of  the  social  ills  which  plague  the 
District. 

As  long  as  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  retain  control  of  the 
municipal  destinies  of  the  District,  wc 
must  accept  a  full  measure  of  responsi- 
bility for  eliminating  the  sources  of  so- 
cial infection  revealed  by  the  report  and 
portrayed  in  the  editorials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  editorials  to  which  I 
have  alluded  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  1,  1959] 
Okt  in  Five 

In  smug  Oeorgetown  and  In  comfortable 
northwest  neighborhoods  the  ugly  face  of 
p>overty  haunts  tlie  Nation's  Capital  like  a 
ghost  of  the  depression  years.  No  area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  escapes  the  conse- 
quences of  the  giovellng  poverty  in  which 
more  than  11.000  Washington  families  exist. 
It  Is  shocking  enough  to  know  that  one 
Washington  child  In  every  five  does  not  have 
enough  to  eat.  lacks  adequate  clothing,  and 
lives  In  squalor.  But  It  Is  even  more  distress- 
ing to  know  that  practically  nothing  Is  being 
done  to  pull  the  p<x5r  out  of  the  muck. 

The  figures  are  particularly  disturbing 
when  they  are  contrasted  with  the  Washing- 
ton area's  median  family  Income  statistics. 
The  latest  board  of  trade  estimates  show  that 
the  District's  median  family  Income  In  1958 
was  «5.660.  The  Washington  area  figure 
was  $6,8G0,  an  Increase  of  6  percent  over  1957 
when  the  area  figure  was  21  jjercent  higher 
than  the  national  urban  median. 

Of  course  no  one  need  starve  or  freeze  in 
the  District.  Rellel'  programs  feed  and  clothe 
the  desperately  poor.  But,  as  the  reports  of 
the  Junior  Village  Project  Committee  show, 
such  a.ssistance  only  alleviates  a  sickening 
situation.  It  does  nothing  to  cure  lingering 
dlsep.se  that  Is  poverty. 

Like  most  other  cities  Wjishlngton  has 
turned  its  back  on  the  poverty  tljat  Is  as 
close  as  the  shack  in  Georgetown,  the  dl.'^h- 
washer  In  a  Connecticut  Avenue  restaurant, 
the  slums  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  Capitol 
Only  about  half  of  the  11,000  families  with 
Income  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year  are  on 
relief.  The  heads  of  some  of  these  families 
are  drunkards,  thieves,  malingerers,  or  chlsel- 
ers.  But  many  are  headed  by  a  father  or 
mother  who  has  steady  work  as  a  laborer,  a 
traahman.  a  porter  or  as  a  domestic  servant 
a  counterglrl,  a  ch:u-woman.  Almost  all  of 
Washington's  poor  people  are  unskilled  Ne- 
groes, many  of  whom  came  to  the  District 
from  rundown  rural  areas  In  the  Southeast- 
em  States. 

A  vast  community  effort  Is  needed  IT  Wash- 
ington la  to  be  m  fact  as  effluent  as  It  appears 
to  be  on  the  surface  of  Its  cocktail  and  dinner 
party  society.    The  District  must  set  up  bet- 


ter programs  to  rehabilitate  the  heads  of 
poverty  stricken  famUles.  most  of  whom  can 
be  productively  employed.  Employers  must 
broaden  Job  opportunities  for  Negroes. 
Unions  must  open  their  ranks  so  that  Ne-* 
groes  can  learn  more  skills.  More  and  bet- 
ter housing,  public  as  well  as  private,  mxist 
be  made  available  to  Negroes.  Social  respon- 
sibilities must  be  emphaslaed;  birth  control 
advice  must  be  available. 

There  Is  no  easy  way  to  end  poverty.  But 
the  Job  would  not  seem  so  difficult  If  It  were 
considered  In  terms  of  the  45.000  Washington 
children  who  now  live  In  want.  The  city  can 
better  afford  the  relatively  small  cost  of  re- 
habilitating the  poor  than  to  continue  to  pay 
the  social  and  economic  prices  that  poverty 
exacts. 

[From  the  Washlngt<m  Evening  Star.  Feb    1 
1959] 

CSIME'S  Bkeeoing  Gbound 
The  finding  in  a  survey  that  11.530  Wash- 
ington families  are  trying  to  exist  on  In- 
comes so  low  that  survival  Is  virtually  Im- 
possible without  extra  means  of  support 
exposes  a  tragedy  for  the  community  as  weU 
as  for  the  Individuals  concerned.  A  survey 
consultant  has  described  the  bleak  homes 
of  these  unfortunates  as  breeding  grounds 
for  dependency.  More  alarming  stlU.  In  otir 
view.  Is  the  fact  that  such  homes  Inevlubly 
are  also  breeding  grounds  for  delinquency 
and  crime. 

The  "bedrock"  families  referred  to  by 
officials  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  CouncU 
of  the  NaUonal  Capital  Area  have  4  minor 
children  each  and  an  Income  of  less  than 
•3,000  a  year.  All  but  346  of  the  famlUea 
are  colored— a  factor  which  the  coimcU 
points  out  bears  on  their  low- Income  status. 
For  there  Is  a  severe  shorUge  in  the  District 
of  jobs  for  "blue  callar"  or  "no  collar" 
workers  for  which  many  Negroes  of  limited 
education  would  be  quaUfled.  Adding  to 
the  Income  problem  Is  the  fact,  revealed  In 
the  study,  that  many  of  the  homes  are  with- 
out regular  breadwinners  and  that  many  of 
the  children  are  without  fathers. 

About  half  of  the  surveyed  families  were 
on  relief.  Other  families  had  been  denied 
public  assistance  because  their  moral  sUnd- 
ards  are  at  marked  divergence  from  those 
which  are  a  prerequUlte  to  public  relief. 
To  make  the  picture  darker,  the  councU 
expects  the  situation  here  to  grow  worse,  as 
more  "bedrock"  families  move  into  the  city 
and  more  children  are  born.  This  means  an 
ever-Increasing  welfare  cost. 

The  cost  of  relief  U  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, however,  when  one  views  what  the  cost 
to  the  community  will  be  in  terms  of  crimes 
which  such  conditions  spawn— from  pocket- 
book  snatching  to  armed  robbery  and  mur- 
der. The  study  being  conducted  by  the 
council,  with  funds  granted  by  the  Eugene 
and  Agnes  Meyer  Foundation,  may  provide 
the  Incentive  for— and  the  ba«ls  of— a  con- 
certed community  effort  to  alleviate  the 
shocking  conditions  under  which  so  many 
of  the  city's  families  eke  out  their  bare 
existence. 


ANNA  B.  MAYS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Order  No.  39,  Senate 
Resolution  76,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  76)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Anna  B. 
Mays. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeingr  to  the  moUon  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lo'AS  : 

lirsolved,  That  the  .Secret.iry  of  the  Senate 
l.r:chy  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
I:  )m  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
.'\:.iia  B.  M.Tys,  widow  of  Lewis  C.  Mays,  an 
<  .-iployce  of  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
t  >e  Capitol  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
cciual  to  6  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
h.s  death,  said  sum  to  bo  considered  Inciu- 
:  Ive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  olher  allow- 
ances. 


STUDY  OP  PROBLEMS  OP  THE  AGED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
coii.sidcration  of  Order  No.  40,  Soiiate 
R(  solution  65. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  65  •  authorizing  a  compre- 
hensive Study  of  the  problems  of  the 
aged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aKiecing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MAN.'^FIEI  D  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  v.as  reported  uiianimou.-!y  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  ar.d  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  by  the  Committe*'  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
is  present. 

Mr.  HII L.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<:k 
unanimous  coni,ent  to  have  printed  at 
tliis  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  the  committee. 

There  bein«  no  objpctiijn.  tlie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  statistical  evidence  rolntlnc;  to  the 
growing  seventy  of  the  pioblcms  of  the  a^'cd 
are  common  knov.kdge  to  the  members  of 
this  committee.  The  first  and  niu.=t  sig- 
nificant Information  Is  that  relating  to  the 
rajjld  growth  of  our  aged  p<  i>ulatlo!i. 

Where  In  1900  there  were  3  m'.lllon  per- 
sons over  65,  the  number  over  65  In  1955 
WII.S  more  than  14  nulhon.  By  1975  nitre 
than  20  million  Amer.cans  v.lll  be  over  65. 
At  present.  In  o.cr  ha'.f  of  cur  Slates,  at 
leatt  8  percent  of  the  pi  pula'lon  Is  over  65. 

Compounding  the  pn^blcms  created  by  this 
Increasing  percentage  of  aged  is  the  poverty 
uhicli  e\ldently  accompanies  the  aglni;  p.'-oc- 
e.ss.  Slntlslics  com;)lled  by  :hls  commttloe 
denKiiStrate  that  in  1954  cne-half  of  all 
famUles  whose  head  was  over  65  had  a  cash 
Income  of  less  thun  $2,000.  In  that  same 
year  two-thirds  of  the  Individuals  over  65 
living  alone  or  with  nonrelatlves  had  a  cash 
income  of  le.-.s  than  $1,000. 

Each  of  us  on  this  committee  hns  become 
quite  aw;ire.  through  our  ma.l  and  through 
ir.cetings  with  our  constituer.ts,  of  the  hvi- 
man  problems  which  are  the  result  of  the 
ri;];ures  Just  qu'.tcd. 

la  this  day  of  Inflation  anil  administered 
P-ices  the  Incomes  which  I  hiive  cited  above 
.  re  self-evldcntly  insufficient  to  provide  even 
tl.e  bare  necessities  of  life  for  the  families 
involved. 

Adequate  medical  care  Is  an  impossibility. 
Tioper  housing,  diet,  and  clotl.ing  are  almost 


equally  hopeless.  Employment,  except  for 
some  form.s  which  border  on  outriglit  ex- 
ploitation, is  out  of  the  question  for  most. 

Accompanying  each  of  these  hard  facts  of 
difficult  physical  survival  are  the  many  blows 
to  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the.se  people.  A 
life  of  dlsnity  can  hardly  be  lived  In  the  Kind 
Of  housing  which  these  incomes  can  pur- 
chase. Men  and  wom.en  who  have  con.rib- 
uted  SO  much  to  our  Nation  should  not  have 
to  finish  their  liveo  In  the  anonymity  and 
despair  which  Inevitably  accompany  such 
poverty. 

It  should  be  emphaslz^^d  th.it  problems  of 
the  aged  are  not  related  only  to  t-ie  Indiccnt. 
A  large  number  of  our  citizens  over  63  who 
d')  have  a  snmewhnt  more  adequate  inco:ne 
still  face  many  difficult  challenges  In  their 
later  years.  They,  like  their  less  fortunate 
neighbor.=-.  also  are  concerned  about  continu- 
ing to  make  a  cont.-ibutlon.  They  al.-o  have 
leisure  time  which  they  wish  to  fill  with  so.me 
sati.'fyint;  occupation.  A  recent  article  in 
the  Reader's  D.fTCSt  pointed  up  these  prob- 
lems as  they  related  to  a  retired  college  pro- 
fes-sor,  and  I  believe  the  arucle  would  be  of 
v.ilue  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  these 
q'.Kst!on.s. 

There  Is  no  simple  answer  to  any  of  these 
pn^blcms.  The  solutions  that  have  been 
offered  are  le;  Ion.  The  record  of  this  Con- 
gres.",  for  the  past  tv.o  decades,  contains  al- 
most coumler.s  proposals  for  each  and  every 
one  of  the  jjroblems  we  have  discussed. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
have  offered  Folutions  which  are  sound,  prac- 
tical, and  humanitarian.  But  because  they 
have  been  offered  as  a  few  amung  many,  they 
have  been  lost  in  the  legj.slative  byways  along 
with  most  of  their  companion  measures. 

Tl.e  great  prestige  of  this  committee,  and 
Its  chairman,  can  be  an  effective  instrument 
ff)r  achi?vcmr!U  In  this  area.  A  thorough 
and  complete  study  by  the  committcp,  using 
the  best  men  and  women  In  the  fl?ld.  can 
perhaps  result  In  recomendatlons  capable  of 
enactment. 

That  Is  why  I  have  offered  the  following 
re.5olutlon.  I  should  like  to  outline  v.haz  I 
think  would  be  the  work  of  a  Subcommittee 
on  the  Ared  and  A^ing.  If  It  If  created  by  the 
conitnittce  and  approved   by  the  Senate. 

The  followine  questions  should  be  asked: 

1.  What  are  the  major  i>roblems  of  the 
afd' 

2  How  well  are  existing  a<rencie''.  private 
anrt  public,  providing  solutions  for  those 
problems? 

3.  Specificnlly,  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Gr>\'ernment,  as  now  prarticed.  adequate,  or 
Is  there  a  need  for  additional  action? 

4.  Are  there  new  Ideas  In  this  field  of 
which  th.e  jiubllc  or  public  officials  are  rot 
aware,  which  could.  If  effected,  yield  greater 
success? 

5.  Are  the  fl-cal  implications  of  otherwise 
sound  proposal-s  such  that  they  can  be  rea- 
Eon."b.'y  accepted  by  Congress? 

Tiie?e,  In  general,  would  be  the  major 
areas  of  Investigation.  There  are  obviously 
a  Uir^e  number  of  precise  questions  which 
will  have  to  be  asked  under  each. 

The  first  order  of  business  for  the  sub- 
committee would  be  a  series  of  hearings  in 
Washington.  First,  we  would  like  to  obtain 
th"  views  of  a  number  of  recognized  author- 
ities in  the  field  of  the  aged.  They  would 
be  brought  to  Washington  to  comprise  a 
panel  which  could  proceed  on  an  Informal 
briefing  session  for  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Second,  officials  of  the  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  our  older  citizens  would  be 
heard. 

Tliird.  representatives  of  organizations, 
private  and  public,  similarly  concerned  and 
based  in  Washington,  would  be  asked  to 
appear. 

Fourth,  a  number  of  hearings  would  be 
held    In    selected    communities    throughout 


the  country.  These  communities  would  be 
selected  In  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
representative  of  the  problems  of  the  aging. 
We  would  seek  to  select  on  the  basis  of 
geography;  on  the  concentration  of  aged 
within  the  local  population:  on  the  prob- 
lems represented  by  rural  aged  as  contrasted 
to  the  urban  industrial  aged;  and  on  other 
appropriate  criteria. 

Fifth,  whatever  complementary  hearings 
necessary  would  be  held  in  Washington  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
port. 

It  is  anticipated  that  such  a  subcommit- 
tee would  require  an  able  and  dedicated  staff 
of  its  own.  so  as  nit  to  put  an  additional 
burden  on  the  already  bu^y  staff  of  the  full 
co.nmittee. 

The  budget  which  has  been  submitted 
contains  a  breakdown  of  the  several  posi- 
tions which  are  proposed.  A  staff  director 
would  be  appointed  who  would  supervise  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  in  arranging  hear- 
ings both  In  Washington  and  abroad;  pre- 
pare the  information  which  would  go  out 
to  interested  organizations  and  persons; 
supervise  the  prep.iration  of  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations; and,  in  general,  carry  out 
whatever  policies  are  established  by  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  pro- 
vi.':ion  has  been  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a  minority  staff  member. 

The  third  position  will  be  filled  by  a  re- 
search director  who  will  have  primary  re- 
spjusibiilty  for  the  initial  preparation  of  all 
material  distributed  by  the  subcommittee; 
the  collating  of  the  information  and  data 
obtained  in  hearings;  and  the  Initial  prepa- 
ration of  the  report  of  the  subcommittee. 

Clerical  help  will  be  provided  for  these 
stall  members. 

In  addition,  the  most  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple in  this  field  should  be  utilized  at  every 
opportunity.  Funds  are  provided  for  con- 
sultant fees  and  expenses,  as  are  funds  for 
exijerts  who  will  be  asked  to  comprise  the 
panel  which  will  begin  the  hearings, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  these 
money  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
In  that  committee  I  opposed  increasing 
money  to  be  spent  for  investigating  and 
study  committees  over  the  amounts  ap- 
proved last  year.  I  still  think  there 
should  be  no  increases.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amounts. 
Most  of  those  resolutions  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  impact  of  such  resolutions 
upon  the  budget  goes  far  beyond  the 
amount  of  money  diiectly  involved,  al- 
tliough  it  is  a  sizable  sum.  Such  resolu- 
tions create  the  incubator  in  which  big 
government  is  hatched.  We  add  more 
and  more  staffs  in  the  Senate.  It  takes 
more  and  more  staffs  in  our  oflBces  to  as- 
certain wliat  those  committees  are  do- 
ing. The  Goverrmient  moves  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  people.  I 
wish  tlie  Record  to  show  my  sentiments 
in  this  connection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  65  >  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  jurlsdlctlona  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
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complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  problems  of  the  aging  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  (a)  a  study  of  th© 
major  problems  of  the  aged,  (b)  a  study  of 
the  existing  programs  of  agencies,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
aged,  (c)  a  study  of  the  present  role  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  In  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  and  (d)  a  study  of  any 
additional  Federal  programs  which  should 
be  undertaken  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
the  aged. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959.  to 
January  31,  1960,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  sh.Tll 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
Of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1960. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  «85.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  TEMPORARY  STAFF 
AND  FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  42,  Senate 
Resolution  45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information   of   the   Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  45)  to  provide  additional  tem- 
porary staff  and  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  ind  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  45)  to  provide  additional 
temporary  staff  and  funds  for  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  an  amendment  and  subse- 
quently reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  without  an 
additional  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was,  on  page  2.  line  10, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$150,000"  and  insert  '$125,000",  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  from  Febru- 
ary 1.  1959,  to  January  31,  1960,  Inclusive, 
to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;    (2)    to  employ  upon  a  temporary 


basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslst- 
"ants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  la  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlttra- 
tlon.  to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  In- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govcrhment. 
Sec.  2.  The  exi>enses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$125,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
explaining  the  need  for  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  to  have  the  money. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follovs: 

This  resolution,  as  amended,  would  au- 
thorize the  expei.dlture  of  $125,000  by  tlie 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1959.  through  January  31.  1960.  to 
employ  on  a  temp:)rary  basis  such  udditionul 
personnel  as  the  committee  deems  adv:i>able 
to  carry  out  its  functions  during  the  80lh 
Congretis. 

Additional  information  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
Senate  Resolution  45  (S.  Kept.  11.  86th 
Cong.,  list  sess.).  The  purposes  of  the  reso- 
lution are  further  detailed  In  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Thom.\s  C.  Hennings.  Jr  .  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admini.stration. 
from  Senator  De.nnis  Chavez,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  let- 
ter, with  accompanying  budget,  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTKE  ON  Public  Work.*?, 

January  27,  1959. 
Hon  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr  , 
Chairman.  CommUtcc  on  Rules  and  Adn^in- 
tstratioyi,  US  Senate.  Washinr;ton.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  From  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  on  January  27.  1959.  I  re- 
ported Senate  Resolution  45,  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  use  of  the  committee 
during  the  period  February  1.  1959.  to  Janu- 
ary 31.  1960.  It  is  requested  that  your  com- 
mittee consider  the  resolution  at  an  early 
date,  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  Uie  com- 
mittee report  favorably  thereon. 

The  need  for  these  funds  arises  from  the 
heavy  and  increas.ng  worltload  of  the  com- 
mittee relative  to  legl.slatlon  under  its  Juris- 
diction. The  Federal-Aid  Hi^'hway  Acts  of 
1936  and  1938  authorized  a  $40  billion  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  and  Iniprineinent 
of  the  hlgliways  of  tlie  Nation,  to  be  financed 
with  certain  Federal  excise  taxes  on  hl^jhway 
users  which  are  placed  In  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Tho.sc  acts  and  other  special  acts 
authorized  the  submission  of  reports  and 
studies  to  the  Congress  which  are  due  in  the 
near  future. 

In  addition,  the  President  in  his  budget 
message  for  fiscal  year  19G0  rec(jmmendcd 
certain  legislation  affecting  the  national 
highway  program.  It  is  neccsr.ary  that  there 
be  a  continuous  study  of  the  st.itus  and 
progress  for  financing  and  expediting  com- 
pletion of  this  huge  program.  These  stud- 
ies will  require  an  annual  review  of  the  pnj- 
gram  and  reports  by  the  agencies,  inspection 
of  certain  areas.  Investigation  of  any  irregu- 
larities in  prosecution  of  the  program,  con- 
ferences with  highway  officials  and  residents, 
study  of  the  matter  of  reimbursement  for 
cost  of  toll  roads,  study  of  safety  problems. 


and  consideration  of  any  necessary  amend- 
ments to  the  legislation  in  order  to  avoid 
delays  In  th*  procurement  of  necessary 
rights-of-way.  equipment,  material,  and 
manpower  needed  for  orderly  prosecution  of 
the  program.  The  regular  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram will  be  carried  forward  and  will  require 
some  preparation  this  year  for  legislation  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress  to  attain  this 
result,  as  well  as  making  provision  for  ap- 
portionment of  funds  to  the  States  for  fiscal 
year  1962  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  of 
costs  for  completing  the  Interstate  System 
as  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

An  omnibus  flood  control  and  river  and 
harbor  bill  totaling  $1  556  billion  for  152 
projects,  end  authorizing  the  inclusion  of 
stiragc  fi>r  water  supply  purposes  In  Fed- 
deral  reservoirs,  was  enacted  during  the  85ih 
Congress  That  act  will  add  to  the  large 
backlog  of  previously  authorized  projects  In 
the  United  States  and  it^  Territories,  and 
will  provide  for  orderly  development  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources  and  contribute  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Country.  Since  enactment  of  the  law,  11 
favorable  reports  on  proposed  projects  have 
been  tiaiumltted  to  the  committee.  4  reporU 
are  wiili  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  for  re- 
view, and  25  reports  are  with  the  States 
and  Federal  agencies  for  review  and  com- 
ment. Legislation  has  been  enacted  au- 
lluirii;;ng  liie  establishment  of  study  com- 
nu;- shins  for  river  b.aslns  in  the  southeastern 
States  and  in  Texas.  Prosecution  of  these 
studies  will  go  forward.  Further  legislation 
Is  necessary  from  lime  to  time  to  asalst  in 
carrying  this  program  forward  by  authorizing 
needed  individual  projects  or  increasing 
basin  autlinrizatlons.  Tlie  program  must  be 
reviewed  perinjlcally  in  order  to  obtain  up- 
to-date  appraisals  of  benefits  and  costs,  to 
determine  the  need  for  review  and  restudy  of 
certain  project.s.  reports,  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  the  need  for  modification  of  exist- 
ing projects.  The  committee  proposes  to 
spend  a  limited  time  In  the  field  Inspecting 
£ome  of  these  projects  and  holding  confer- 
ences and  hearings  with  local  citizens  and 
organlzutlc-ns  interested  in  various  features 
of  water  resource  development.  One  such 
fic-Id  hearing  is  now  scheduled  for  February 
1959. 

Public  Law  1018.  84th  Congress,  amended 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flrxxl  Pre- 
vention ,\ct.  to  provide  for  its  broader  use  in 
a.'^lstlng  local  organizations  in  carrying  out 
projects  for  fiood  control  and  water  supply 
purposes  Approval  of  plans  for  certain 
projects  under  th's  act  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  will 
fequlre  extensive  studies  and  investigations. 
The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amend- 
ments of  1956  authorized  Federal  aid  In  the 
conduct  and  promotion  of  research.  Investl 
gatlon.  experlmrnts.  demonstrations  and 
study  for  elimlnatinvT  and  improving  sanitary 
condltlon.s  of  Eiirface  and  underground  wa- 
ters of  the  United  S'a*e«.  It  al.<^o  authorizes 
a  10-ycar  progr.-.m  of  Federal  grants  for  con- 
struction of  necessary  treatment  works  for 
sewatje  or  other  w.iste.s  discharging  into  any 
stream.  Constant  review,  study,  and  inspec- 
tion of  these  matters  by  the  committee  will 
bo  necessary.  This  program  has  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  beneficial  programs 
authorized  by  the  committee.  Although  the 
President  in  his  budget  message  proposed 
cessation  of  this  program  after  1960.  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  which  would 
broade.i  and  incrca.se  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram. Legislation  has  also  been  Introduced 
which  would  broaden  and  Increase  the  pro- 
gram for  studies  in  connection  with  the  air 
pollution  problem. 

The  committee  approved  150  Federal  buUd- 
Int^s  having  an  estimated  aggregate  cost  of 
$750  million  for  prosecution  under  the  Lease- 
Purchase  Act  of  1954.  Authority  for  approv- 
ing additional  projects  under  that  authority 
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l-v  Authority  to  finance  comstructlon  of  ad-  ^he   motion    was   agreed    to;    and   the  f,^^  ^y J^"/*  X^v  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 

.iitionai  power  facilities  with  proceeds  ob-  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu-  !i\\,^r.^^!;„,^.^"fT"^  i'^^'«^ti|*te,   and 

ta.nc^  from  sale  of  revenue  bonds  passed  the  tion.  Srs  Derta°nlne  to^l     ^'        ^^                 '"^'' 

:enate  during  the  85th  Congress,  but  did  not  Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President,    I  di    minerals    materials    ard  fuPis- 

j.ass  the  House,     Similar  legislation   will   be  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  2     ^r  eatUn  Teclamation   and  SLw^r  d. 

introduced  at  this  session  oi   Congress^  and  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  velopment^           '  '^^^^^'^^''°"-  ^"^  ^""^^  """ 

will   require  additional  review  and  study  of      „.itH  vocr^o/^f  tr.  Cov>o»,=  T3«.e-^i,,ti nn  ^«^iu,jiiit:.ii, 

pr..,>osais  advanced,  and  the  prosecution  of  I'^^'TJ^^!':  ^°  ^/^.f^^  Resolution  70.  as  (3,    public  lands; 

t  his  larKe  power  program.  ^"  exiilanation  of  the  need  for  the  funds  (4 1    Indians; 

1^                      Legislation  authorizing  the  establishment  ^^'^  ^^^  purposes  for  which  designated.  (5)    Territories  and  insular  affairs. 

<if  a  Columbia  River  Development  Corpora-  There  being  no  objection,  the  State-  Sec.  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  supersede  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad-  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  tion  the  committee,  from  February  1.  1959. 
inmibtration  for  admlnistraMon,  construe-  RECORD,  as  follows:  ^o  January  31.  1960.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
lion,  and  operation  of  Federal  power  faclll-  thik  rpcnintinr.  a,r.niri  n,,fHnrw»  t>,«  »^  *"  *°  ^^^'^  ^^^^  expenditures  as  It  deems 
ties  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  wai  Introduced  penS Iture  of  S  0^  l^v  the  CommSee  on  ^'^^'^^^b'^:  <2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
in  the  last  Congress.  Hearings  on  the  pro-  ^n^er ior  and  InsuTr  /fflfrs  or  Tnv  dulv  ""^'^  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
posed  legislation  were  held  in  Washington  aulhoriz4subcomSttee  thereof  from  Feb  "^"^  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mlnor- 
and  in  the  field  during  recess.  The  proposed  rulTl  VoTth^ouRh^L^^^^^  ''^  ''  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
legislation  will  again  be  introduced  during  exaSine  Invest^Te  a.5  make  a  cSeS  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
this  Congress,  and  will  require  further  hear-  ItuTvof  arv   anf  all  mattS-s  nenaTnTne  to  '^^"    ^^   appointed    and    his   compensation 

inrs    and    extensive    studVes    and    Investlga-  fn    mineral    mater  iirand  fue's       2     frrl  "^^"    ""^   ^   ''''^   '''*'   ''^   ^'"^'^   ""^^  ^^^" 

11,, ns  U(    minerals,  materials,  ana  rueis,    (2)    irri-  ^^^   ^  ^^^  ^     ^^^^  ^^^^^  $1,200  than   the 

'.  gatlon.  reclamation,  and  power  development;  hiphpst  pro«  mtf  nairi  tn  anv  nthpr  ^m 
Nomination  of  members  of  the  Board  of  ,3,  public  lands;  (4)  Indians;  and  (5)  Tex-  ^^^^^^  and  (3)  with  the  prior  cogent  of 
Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  rltorles  and  insular  affairs  .^  '^  »f '  ^  ,  Jv,  i  .  ^  \  consent  or 
fh»  Miweiocir.r.1  R u  r.,  /- „v, .^ i ^oi.f^  fK-  f-J  f' ^oTic!.  aiiQ  inhuittr  Bii dirs.  ^^^  hcads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
f^rrnw'^Sru^  r^n^ic?  ,n  J^H  ♦>;p  F^^^  ,  ^^  P"?'''!^  °^  '"'"  resolution  are  more  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Heh^.^Ad'^inK^rnVr  Tr/r^^^^^^^^  I"'''  explained  in  a  letter  to  senator  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
^  r^i  fp.  f^  r™,^'^.Ha..?r,  THOMAS  C.  HtNNiNGs.  Jr  .  Chairman  of  the  services,  information,  faculties,  and  person- 
committee  for  recon,mendatlon.  Committee    on    Rules    and    Administration,  ^el  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 

Other  mitters  that  will  be  considered  by  from   Senator   James   E.   Murray,  chairman  ^he  Government 

!l!l,^;'TZHi?rpT\  ^i"'"^  7''"^'  requiring  of    the   C 'mmlttee   on    Interior   and   Insular  g^^    3    Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 

P^i     /;  '^'"/^'"^^  ^  *f-  rf*"""""",  ^^-  ^"'"-  *'^"^^  l^"*^"-  ^«  ^«  ^°"°^«=                   ^  this  resoluti^  which  shall  not  exceed  $200.- 

^elopment   policy;    navigation   bridge   clear-  US  Senate.  000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 

ances;    timber-access  roads  on  forest  lands;  CoMMirm:  on  IfrrrRioR  and  of   the   Senate   upon   vouchers   approved   by 

acquisiik.n   o     lands   In   rese,  voir  areas;    dl-  1^3^^^  ^^„^  ^^^  chairman  of   the  committee 

version  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan;  evalu-  Fcbruarv  2    1959 

atlon   of  recreational    benefits   from   Federal  „        -r-               /-.   tt                    t  ^^— ^^^^^— ^-^ 

...               »      J          .     ,          .  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennings.  Jr..  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

eVr^^VcconnTuctUm  o^f  Zr^^lTZ^TJ;.  ^^-^r'  TT  """^nT sTf  ''''T  "r  ^^^°^  °^  national  LABOR  RELA- 

and   amendments    to   the   highway   laws   af-  ^""T   t       n'c  "^^^^^  ACT  AND  LABOR-MANAGE- 

fectlng   Alaska;    and  buildings  and   grounds  ^^^  dear  Mr"  Chairman:  I  have  today  re-  MENT  RELATIONS  ACT 

A   division   of    the   fUnds   .tav.esled    is   as  P"'*"^  '°  ^^'^  ^^"'''^-  ^^"^^^  Resolution  70  Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 

fuUows                                             .cqv.esled    Is    as  ^.^,,j,     ^.^,     approved     by     this     committee  ^^^.^    ^j^at    the    Senate    proceed    tO    the 

unanimously    last    Friday.    The    resolution  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  41,  Senate 

Salaries $60. 660  37  authorizes    this    committee    to    retain   addi-  r>        i    t'        fifi 

Cnntrlbutlorss  to  civil  service  re-  tional    staff    employees    for    the    purpose    of  ^^°           "  ^' __.rxTi-.       r^-crcn r^-c-o       r^v^ 

tirrment  fund 3,942.92  studying  matters  within  the  jurisdiction   of  The       PRESIDINQ       OFFICER.      The 

Reimbursable         payments        to  this    committee,    and    provides    $200.CX)0    lor  resolution  will  be  Stated  by  title  for  the 

agencies /. 4.000  00  such  purposes.  information  of  the  Senate. 

Travel ^ 3:5,000.00  Enclosed    for   your   committee's   use   Is   In-  rj,^g  LeGISL.MIVE   ClERK.      A   resolution 

Hearings 14.000.00  formation  relating  t«  the  manner  In  which  f 5.  ReS.   66)    authorizing  a  Study  of  the 

Stationery 2,000.00  we  plan  to  btidget  the  expenditures  made  >j„tinnil  Labor  Relations  Act  and  Labor- 
Communications 3.000.00  under   the   resolution.     The   committee   pro-  fl^"°"^Lrtt   Roifn^i^c    a^^^^ 

Contingencies                                             4  396  71  P<^^  to  retain  a  total  of  14  emplovees— the  Management  Relations  Act. 

■  same  number  of  employees  provided  for  in  a  The       PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Total   125.000.00  similar  resolution  enacted  last  year.     In  our  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 

■■            "           ■"         ■  budget  we  are  maintaining  our  request  for  t^g  Senator  from  Montana. 

^our   early   consideration   of  Senate   Reso-  f^,„ds    for    administrative    purposes    at    ap-  -,        motion    w-.s    acreed    to"    and    the 

lutiun  45  will   be  greatly  app:cciatcd.  proximatelv    the    same    level    as    was    estab-  ^  ™    motion    V\as    agieed    to.    and    tne 

Sincerely  yours.  listed  lastvear.    A  total  of  $195,728.17  was  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  leso- 

Dennis  Chavez.  appropriated    for    our    use    last    year.     The  lution  ( S.  Rcs.  66 )  authorizing  a  Study  of 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works.  small   increase  we  seek   this  year  is  needed  the   National   Labor   Relations   Act    and 

Thp      PTJirt^mTMr-      rtwirwrt      ttia  to  provide  for  slight  adjustments  in  the  civii  Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  which 

ine       r-«E,oiuiiN«j      ijrriL.r,rc.      ine  g^^^.j^^    retirement    contribution    and    other  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit-  ^,„„,  ,^^^^^3^3  ^^,  administrative  needs.  ^n  Rules  and  Administration  with  an 

tee  amendment.  ^s  l  have  pointed  out,  the  resolution  was  amendment  on  page  2.  line  13,  after  the 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to.  reported   from  the   committee   unanimously  ^.qj.(J   "exceed"     to   strike    out    "SIO  000' 

The      resolution,      as      amended,      was  ah   members  of  the  committee  agreed   that  iri;.prt  "i^^f)  000'    sn  a«!  tn  make  the 

as^reed  to  there  was  a  definite  need  for  the  staff  mem-  and  insert    520,000  ,  so  as  to  make  tne 

^^.^^^^^_____  bers  who  would  be  retained  under  the  reso-  resolution  read : 

lution,  and  there  was  no  objection,  whatso-  Resolved.   That    the    Committee   on  Labor 
INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  ever,  to  the  amount  of  money  sought.  and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
TiMTTrRTOT?  AMr»  TMciTTT  An   AFPATPc;  When  this  legislation  Is  considered  by  youT  subcommittee    thereof.    Is    authorized    and 
iiNij.jvi«j«,  AiNU  iiNOULLfvxv  rtrr/vixv,o  committee.    I    would    appreciate    an    oppor-  directed  under  section  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President,    I  tunlty   to   appear  p>ersonally   before   you   In  Legislative    Reorganization    Act    of    1946,    as 
move    that    the    Senate   proceed    to    the  suppwrt  of  the  resolution.  amended,  and  in  accordance  ^-Ith  Its  Jtirls- 
conslderatlon  of  Calendar  No.  43,  Sen-  sincerely  yours,  diction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  stand- 
ate  Resolution  70  James  K.  Mitrrat,  Chairman.  Ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full  and 
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compete  study  of  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947.  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  changes 
In  such  Acts  are  desirable. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to  to  July  1,  1959,  Inclu- 
sive, Is  authorized  to  ( 1 )  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consxiltants;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Coiftmittee  on  Rules  and  Administrate. i, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infornm- 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  t!ie  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  tiie 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  June  1.  1959. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$20,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmLed  in  the 
Record?  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  66  authorizes  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  wlih  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  extent  to  which  chancres  In  such  acts 
are  desirable.  It  provides  that  the  commit- 
tee shall  report  its  findings,  tocijether  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  not  Inter  than 
June  1.  1959.  The  sum  of  $20,000  Is  author- 
ized for  committee  expenses  under  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion Is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  to  secure  the  services  on 
a  P2T  diem  basis  of  a  panel  of  outstanding 
experts  in  the  field  of  labor  law  whose  task 
It  will  be  to  define  those  areas  of  existing 
labor  relations  law  In  need  of  revision,  and 
to  EUe^est  to  the  subcommittee  jpeciflc  rec- 
ommendations to  bring  about  such  revision. 
Wnen  the  panel  has  completed  its  work  and 
submitted  its  report  to  the  subcommittee.  It 
Is  intended  that  public  hearings  shall  bei^in 
on  pending  bills  to  amend  exlbLlng  labor  re- 
lations laws. 

It  is  expected  that  the  panel  will  meet  In 
Washington  on  several  occasions  during  the 
next  few  months,  and  members  of  the  panel 
may  also  perform  work  in  connection  with 
their  service  to  the  committee  at  other  times 
and  places  individually  or  in  teams. 

To  compensate  the  members  of  the  panel 
on  a  per  diem  basis  for  their  services,  and  to 
reimburse  them  for  their  expenses  during 
meetings  of  the  panel  in  Washington,  Senate 
Reolutlon  66  wotild  provide  the  sum  of  $20,- 
030.  This  sum  would  also  provide  secre- 
tarial and  other  services  needed  by  the  panel. 

A  proposed  budget  is  attached  hereto. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  sought  under  Senate  Resolution  66 
would  be  used  by  the  committee  for  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  professional  staff  per- 
sonnel, it  has  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  Include  any  provision  for  selection  of  a 
staff  member  by  the  minority.  I  would  fur- 
ther call  the  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
■tudy  would  he  terminated  by  June  1  of  this 
year. 


On  behalf  of  the  C-^mmlttee  on  I.rfibor  and 
Public  Welfare,  may  I  earnestly  reciuest  early 
action  and  f.'tvurable  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  C6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  The 
que.stion  is  on  afirocing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The   amendinfnt   was   a-rrecd   to. 

Tiie  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  l^TAN^FIELD.  Mr.  Pre-idrnt,  I 
move  thnt  the  Sen.tto  procc.d  to  tlie 
con.iideiaLion  of  Calendar  No.  44.  KciuitC 
Rc.'Oluiion  50. 

The  Pl^E.?IDING  orEirEn.  The 
re-olution  w.ll  be  .stntcd  by  title  lor  the 
information  ol  the  Scnal?. 

The  Leoislative  Clerk.  A  rc^ohition 
(S.  Res.  50 1  author  .'in'-t  the  Commilloe 
on  Interstate  and  Foieisn  Commerce  to 
investigate    the    textile    industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  a.^'rccing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  asireed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a  k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
in  e.xpl? nation  of  the  resolution. 

Thjre  bcinu;  no  objection,  the  .'State- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Tliis  resolution  would  anthnrlze  the  ex- 
penditure of  not  to  exceed  $2.rA)0  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Korei^n  Com- 
merce from  Fob.-uary  1,  19.-9.  tlirou^h  M;.rrh 
31.  1959,  to  conclude  ifs  hivrs*  ii'.it  ion  of  the 
factors  aflpctin!;  commerce  and  i)roduction 
In  the  to-.tile  industry  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  inlt;r,tcd  purstiant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 207  of  tlie  fiJih  Congress.  2d  session, 
agreed  to  May  6.  lii:58. 

The  purposes  of  this  resolution  are  more 
fully  drtailPd  in  a  Irt'or  to  Sen.'or  Tmoma.s 
C.  Hi  NNiNG.s,  JR  .  chairman  of  tile  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Admin.  trat;()ii,  from  Sena- 
tor W.APHrN  G.  Magnu-on.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, which  letter  is  as  follows; 

US  ..S^NATE. 
Committee  on  Intfr.state  and 

Foreign  Commf.rcf. 

January  J8,  1959 
Hon   Thomas  C  IIfnnings.  Jr. 
Chairman.  Cominittrc  on  Rules  and  Adrnni- 
istration.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Senate  Resolution  50, 
now  before  your  committee  for  consideration 
and  action,  would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Forei;.m  Commerce  to  spend 
not  more  than  $2,500  between  February  1 
and  March  31.  1959.  upon  a  study  of  all 
factors  affecting  commerce  and  production 
In  the  textile  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  section  102(J)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act.  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction  over  Interstate  and  forelijn 
commerce.  It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that  the 
entire  domestic  textile  industry  has  been  In 
a  depressed  and  declining  condition  for  sev- 
eral years.  Many  factors  have  been  advanced 
as  the  causes  of  the  decline,  but  there  has 
never  been  an  exhaustive  and  definitive  study 
to  clearly  establish  the  nature  of  the  Industry 
problems  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for  cor- 
rective action. 

Inasmuch  as  the  textile  Industry  is  clearly 
Involved  in  both  interstate  and  foreign  com- 


merce, the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  believes  that  It  has 
t!ie  prime  resiKinslblUty  for  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  industry's  problems. 

It  was  because  of  the  foretjolng  that  last 
year  we  requested,  and  both  your  committee 
and  the  Senate  aj-.proved.  funds  In  the 
anKUint  of  $25,000  for  a  textile  inquiry.  Pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  287,  85th  Con- 
iTcsR.  the  .special  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Senator  Pastop.e.  held  hearlnps  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Providence.  R  I.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Concord,  N  H  .  Clrm.son.  S  C  ,  Charlotte. 
N  C  .  aiul  Niw  York  City.  Over  200  witnesses 
w  ere  heard. 

'l!ie  sut;c  immlttee  has  not  exhausted  Its 
fund:-.  Init  1.-,  ruimlnf:  out  of  time.  Of  the 
$ ''i  000  ;iutl)orized  la.st  year,  approximately 
$17  OtiO  lb  uiu'sid  and  wiil  he  returned.  The 
V.  irk  Is  ncrirlng  comnletin:  .  but  additional 
time  after  January  31.  1959.  to^-ether  with 
avail  !lj>  fundi,  will  be  netdcd  ITie  92.500 
ri  que.- ted  hy  tlu.s  rc-^olutlon  will  enable  us 
to  O'mplete  the  work 

We  do  not  contemplate  hiring  stofT,  but 
will  continue  the  einplcjyiiK  nt  of  the  special 
consultant  until  the  report  is  completed  and 
approved.  Accordingly,  no  budget  is  at- 
tached 

Wc  believe  this  to  be  a  modest  request. 
b  .til  as  to  time  and  money,  and  urge  your 
approval. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Warren  G  Macnu'^om. 

Chairman. 

The      PREFIDTNO      OFFICER.     The 

quesiicn  IS  on  agreeing   to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Ihe  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Rrsolvfd.  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  C  mimerce.  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
i7.:>d  under  sections  134ia)  and  136  of  the 
I.ci^islative  Reorgani/atlun  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  to  conduct  a  lull  and  complete 
study  (if  all  factors  afTecling  commerce  ar.d 
production  In  the  textile  industry  of  the 
United  St.ites.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
la)  tlie  extent,  nature,  and  causes  of  the 
decline  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
m  tf:viile  mill  products;  (b)  the  decline  In 
employment  in  the  textile  Industry;  (c)  the 
c;lec■t.^  of  policies  and  pr<  gr.ims  of  the  Fed- 
er.il  Government  on  tlic  indu-tiy;  and  id) 
tlie  Impact  of  commercial  policies  of  other 
nations  on   the  industry. 

Sec  2.  Fur  the  purpose.s  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  irom  February  1.  1959.  to 
March  31.  lO.'ii).  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2 1  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
ba.Ms,  terhnlcal.  clerical,  and  other  astUt- 
ant.s  and  con.'ultants  Providrd.  That  the 
mmoriiy  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  per.  cm  so  selected 
shall  be  apix.inied  and  his  Compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gro  s  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  tiie 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
pU'yee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdminLstratlon.  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Src  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Us  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earlle.st  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  March  31,  1959. 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $3,600, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  ftmd  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORT  BY  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PRESERVATION  OP 
MEMORABILIA  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi*.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  45,  Senate 
Resolution  72. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  72)  extending  the  time  for  filing 
a  report  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Preservation  of  Memorabilia  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  S18  of  the 
85ih  Congress,  2d  session,  agreed  to  on  July 
28,  1958,  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate 
was  established  to  make  a  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  desirability  and  feas- 
ibility of  providing  an  appropriate  means  of 
preserving  selected  documents,  records,  and 
memorabilia  of  the  U.S.  Senate  having  his- 
torical significance  or  value.  Senators  An- 
dkrson,  BE.vNr-rr,  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
Mansfield,  and  Talmadce  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  special  committee. 

This  resolution  continues  the  authority  of 
the  special  committee  and  extends  the  time 
by  which  It  shall  report  the  results  of  Its 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  appropriate,  to  the  Senate,  from 
February  1,  1959.  until  April  2,  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a.'ueeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res,  318.  Elj'hty-fifth 
Congress,  establishing  a  special  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  study  and  report  with  respect 
to  preserving  memorabilia  of  the  Senate,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "February  1"  In 
section  4  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "April 
2". 


CONFERENCE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
REPRESENTATIVES  WITH  SECRE- 
TARY OP  COMMERCE  LEWIS  L. 
STRAUSS  REGARDING  IMPORTS 
OF  CHEAP  FOREIGN  RESIDUAL 
OIL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  members  of  the  West  Vir- 
funia  delegation  in  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd].  myself,  and  six  other  Mem- 
bers, had  a  conference  with  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
llie  United  States. 

I  invite  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
capacity  in  which  Mr.  Strauss  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Oil  Imports. 

We  presented  the  story  of  the  dire 
distress  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia, 
which  has  been  brought  about  at  least 


to  a  certain  degree  by  the  impact  of 
imports  of  cheap  foreign  residual  oil  upon 
the  West  Virginia  coal  industry.  This  is 
a  problem  which  is  not  peculiar  to  West 
Virginia  alone,  but  exists  also  in  other 
coal-producing  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  remarks  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gina  I  Mr.  Byrd]  and  myself  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  bt  U.S.  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph  and  U.S.  Senator 
RoBEKT  C.  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia,  Febru- 
ary 6.  1959,  AT  Conference  With  Secre- 
TAr.T  of  Commerce  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  re 
Impact  of  Imports  of  Cheap  Foreign 
Residual  Oil  Upon  the  West  Virginia  and 
Domestic  U.S.  Coal  Industry 

These  remarks  are  addressed  to  you,  sir, 
for  consideration  in  the  several  capacities 
In  which  you  serve  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  matters  relating  to  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce,  but.  especially,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
O.I  Imports. 

O.i  February  3.  1959,  Senator  Byrd  and  I 
pointed  out  to  you  In  a  Joint  letter  and 
supplemental  telegram  that  we  represent  the 
largest  coal-producing  State — one  which  Is 
suffering  adversity  In  an  Inordinate  degree 
as  a  result  of  a  sharp  decline  in  coal  pro- 
duction, marketing  and  employment. 

A  known  factor  Inducing  these  conditions 
Is  the  economic  Impact  of  the  ever-Increasing 
importation  of  cheap  foreign  residual  oil. 

The  consequences — vast  unemployment 
and  poverty  over  much  of  West  Virginia  and 
in  other  coal -producing  areas — would  be 
sufHcient  in  themselves  to  cause  us  to  make 
these  observations  and  representations. 

But  there  Is  an  additional  aspect  of  the 
plight  of  the  coal  Industry,  the  railroads, 
and  the  thousands  of  unemployed  who 
would — under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances— earn  their  livelihood  through  toll 
In  the  mines  and  by  the  railroads,  especially. 

We  refer,  In  this  Instance,  to  the  regressive 
effects  of  a  distressed  coal  Industry  upon  the 
national  defense — and  this  Is  a  factor  of  real 
concern  not  only  to  West  Virginians,  but.  In- 
deed, to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
free  world. 

Tlie  steady  decline  of  the  coal  industry 
and  the  increasing  proportions  of  tlie  re- 
sultant unemployment  problem  must  be 
amelloraterl  in  the  interest  of  humanity  from 
the  economic  and  social  standpoints.  And. 
from  the  aspect  of  human  survival  under 
pre.'cnt  troubled  world  conditions,  steps 
must  bo  t.nken  promptly  to  remove  inequi- 
table Impediments  to  revival  of  this  Indus- 
try so   important   to   national  security. 

America  and  the  free  world  can  ill  afford  to 
permit  our  most  basic  natural  resource  fuel 
source  to  languish  In  a  state  of  deteriora- 
tion— nor  can  we  permit  the  labor  force  of 
the  great  coal  Industry  to  be  dl.ssipated. 
Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  conditions  are,  la 
fact,  being  accentuated  by  our  Government's 
unresponsiveness  to  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
the  virtually  unchecked  importation  of  cheap 
foreign  residual  oil. 

We  appreciate  your  attention  to  the  fore- 
going statement  of  the  basic  problem — and 
the  West  Virginia  delegation  in  the  Congress 
considers  it  to  be  a  foreboding  one. 

On  February  26,  1955,  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Energy  Supplies  and 
Resources  Policy  reported  to  the  President, 
among  other  of  its  recommendations  and 
observations,  that,  and  I  quote,  "An  expand- 
ing domestic  oil  Industry,  plus  a  healthy 
oil  Industry  In  friendly  countries  which 
help  to  supply  the  U.S.  market,  constitute 


basically  Important  elements  in  the  kind 
of  industrial  Ptrength  which  contributes 
most  to  a  strong  national  defense." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  same  report,  is- 
sued 4  years  ago,  also  included  this  state- 
ment which  we  must  now  emphasize — and 
again  I  quote: 

"Other  energy  sources,  especially  coal. 
must  also  maintain  a  level  of  operation 
which  will  make  possible  rapid  expansion  in 
output,  should  that  become  necessary.  la 
this  complex  picture  both  domestic  produc- 
tion and  imports  have  important  parts  to 
play;  neither  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
other." 

It  is  submitted  by  those  of  us  especially 
concerned  with  the  situation  that  coal  pro- 
duction and  the  facilities  for  coal  expan- 
sion are  not  being  enabled,  by  current  mar- 
ket conditions,  to  be  maintained  at  a  level 
which  will  make  possible  rapid  output  in- 
creases, should  they  become  essential  to  the 
national  security.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is 
true. 

Production  levels  are  insufficient  to  permit 
facilities  for  future  output  to  be  maintained 
adequately,  let  alone  to  make  provision  for 
rapid  expansion  in  a  period  of  national 
emergency. 

It  seems  pertinent  to  cite  further  that 
the  1955  report  of  the  Presidential  advisory 
committee  noted  even  then  that  "since 
World  War  II  importation  of  crude  oil  and 
residual  fuel  oil  Into  the  United  States  has 
increased  substantially,  with  the  result  tliat 
today  these  oils  supply  a  significant  part  of 
the  U.S.  market  for  fuels." 

We  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  average  daily  import  of  residual  oil  in 
1954.  when  the  committee  made  the  observa- 
tion just  quoted,  was  slightly  over  400,000 
barrels. 

If  daily  imports  of  400,000  barrels  of  crude 
and  residual  oil  in  1954  constituted  "a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  U.S.  market  for  fuels," 
wouldn't  the  January  1959  daily  average  im- 
portation of  800,000  barrels  of  crude  and  re- 
sidual oil  properly  be  termed  doubly  sig- 
nificant? 

Obviously  recognizing  the  danger  of  steady 
increases  in  crude  and  residual  oil  imports 
on  the  domestic  fuels  markets — as  well  as 
the  ability  of  the  domestic  fuels  industries 
to  remain  healthy  in  the  face  of  such  in- 
creased imports — the  Presidential  advisory 
committee.  In  1955,  made  these  cogent  ob- 
servations and  recommendations — and  £ 
again  quote: 

"The  committee  believes  that  If  the  Im- 
ports of  crude  and  residual  oils  should  ex- 
ceed significantly  the  respective  proportions 
that  these  imports  of  oil  bore  to  the  produc- 
tion of  domestic  crude  oil  In  1954,  the  do- 
mcitlc  fuels  sltiiation  could  be  so  Impaired 
ns  to  endanger  the  orderly  Industrial  growth 
which  assures  the  military  and  civilian  sup- 
plies and  reserves  that  are  necessary  to  the 
national  defense.  There  would  be  Inade- 
quate Incentive  for  exploration  and  the  dis- 
covery of  new  sources  of  supply. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
concludes  that,  in  the  Interest  of  national 
defense,  imports  should  be  kept  In  the  bal- 
ance recommended  above." 

But  the  committee  unfortunately  recom- 
mended, too.  that  "it  is  highly  desirable 
that  this  be  done  by  voluntary.  Individual 
action  of  those  who  are  importing  or  those 
wlio  become  Importers  of  crude  or  residual 
oil.  The  committee  believes  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  and  will  be  made  to 
avoid  tlie  necessity  of  governmental  Inter- 
vention. The  committee  recommends,  how- 
ever, that  if  In  the  future  the  imports  of 
crude  oil  and  residual  fuel  oil  exceed  sig- 
nificantly the  respective  proportions  that 
such  imported  oils  bore  to  domestic  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  In  1954,  appropriate  actioa 
should  be  taken." 

It  Is  submitted  further.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  a  decided  imbeilance  betweea 
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domectlo  production  and  importation  of 
residual  oil.  The  imbalance  acutely  relates 
to  domestic  coal  production. 

In  1964.  coal  output  dropped  to  the  low 
level  of  approximately  390  million  tons,  and 
In  that  same  year  residual  oil  imports  were 
129  million  barrels.  There  was  a  gradual 
Improvement  In  coal  production  to  a  1956 
output  of  600  million  tons,  but  Importation 
of  residual  oil  Increased  at  the  same  time  to 
163  million  barrels  that  year.  Since  1956, 
however,  coal  production  steadily  declined 
back  to  400  million  tons  In  1958,  but  resid- 
ual oil  Influx  from  abroad  climbed  to  173 
million  barrels  at  the  same  time. 

The  Imbalance  as  relates  to  coal  produc- 
tion versus  residual  oil  Importations  Is  best 
reflected  In  sUtlstlcs  for  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  to  wit: 

Coal  output  dropped  2Vi  million  tons  be- 
low the  January  1958  level — a  decline  of  a 
half-mllUon  tons  a  week.  Residual  oil  Im- 
ports, at  the  same  time.  Jumped  to  800,000 
barrels  per  day  as  compared  with  555.000 
barrels  per  day  In  January  1958.  almost  a 
50-percent  Increase,  while  coal  suffered  the 
consequences  cited.  namc-Iy,  a  decline  of  a 
half-mlUlon  tons  per  week. 

Coal's  two  poorest  production  years  since 
World  War  II — 1954  and  1958 — marked  the 
lowest  ebb  In  tonnage  output  since  1910. 
That  the  Impact  of  residual  oil  Imports  upon 
domestic  coal  markets  had  a  direct  bearing 
on  these  conditions  Is  an  Incontrovertable 
fact. 

The  time  for  action  to  fulfill  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  as  set  forth  In  that  Committee's 
1955  report  Is  now. 

Obviously,  the  Committee's  suggested  vol- 
untary plan  of  keeping  lmp>orts  and  domestic 
fuels  production  In  balance — tried  over  a 
4-year  period — has  been  a  miserable  failure. 
The  governmental  Intervention  It  recom- 
mended by  Inference  as  an  expediency  to 
be  resorted  to  when  Imports  of  crude  oil 
and  residual  fuel  oil  exceeded  significantly 
the  proportions  that  such  Imported  oils  bore 
to  domestic  production  In  1954  now  seems  to 
be  necesstiry. 

Indeed,  because  the  present  administra- 
tion's program  of  voluntary  Import  controls 
has  not  worked  and  will  not  work,  ther: 
seems  to  be  an  open  invitation — even  to 
Iron  Curtain  countries  such  as  Rvimanla — 
to  ship  cheap  foreign  residual  oil  Into  this 
country. 

This  condition  not  only  is  destroying  do- 
mestic markets  for  American  coal — it  Is  like- 
wise creating  Intolerable  conditions  for 
American  railroads — and  is  depriving  Amer- 
ican coal  miners,  American  railroaders,  and 
many  other  American  workers  in  allied  oc- 
cupations of  their  livelihood. 

Unless  strong  recommendations  are  made 
to  the  President  by  your  committee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  control  Imports  of  residual  oil 
on  a  mandatory  basis  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority vested  In  his  office  by  section  8  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958. 
serious  consequences  will  occur. 

Increased  Imports  of  residual  oil  above  the 
1958  levels  would  further  damage  the  coal 
Industry  and  do  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
national  security  by  further  discommoding 
that  Industry,  Its  level  of  production,  and 
its  ability  to  expand  In  time  of  emergency. 
■  Governments  of  other  countries  are  tak- 
ing actions  to  protect  their  own  indusrtles — 
West  Germany,  by  Imposition  of  a  tariff  of 
$4.76  per  ton  on  coal  Imports — or  to  exploit 
American  and  other  producers  doing  business 
therein — such  as  the  Venezuelan  hike  In 
royalties. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  afford  Its  domestic  Indus- 
tries right  and  proper  consideration. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  urged  that 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  OH  Imports  and 
the     Presidential     Advisory    Committee     on 


Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy 
strongly  recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
proceed  under  hla  existing  authority  to  ad- 
just and  regulate  the  Imports  of  residual 
oil  by  nxlng  mandatory  quotas  so  that  such 
imports  will  not  threaten  to  Impair  the  na- 
tional security.  To  do  so  would  make  un- 
necessary the  resort  to  other  time-consuming 
and  exhaustive  inquiries  under  cumbersome 
procedures  and  thereby  would  enhance  the 
national  security  and  undoubtedly  would 
Improve  economic  and  social  conditions  in 
depressed  coal-producing  areas. 

Or,  as  an  alternative,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  committees  to  recommend  to 
the  President  that  he  freeze  imports  of 
residual  oil  temiwrarlly,  according  to  a  suit- 
able formula— such  as  that  recommended  in 
1955  by  the  Presidential  Advisory  Commit- 
tee— so  that  the  levels  of  Imports  cannot  be 
Increased  In  the  Interim  period  while  the 
Omce  of  Defense  Mobilization  conducts  an 
appropriate  Investigation  under  provisions  of 
section  8  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion  Act   of   1958. 

There  are  overriding  economic,  social,  and 
national  defense  reasons  why  one  or  the  other 
of  these  urgently  needed  actions  should  be 
recommended  to  the  President  and  imple- 
mented by  him  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 


A     CONSTRUCTIVE     CIVIL     RIGHTS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  with 
the  administration's  civil-ri«hts  pro- 
gram now  before  Congress,  alons?  with 
the  proposals  that  others  of  us  have 
made,  the  es.sential  national  discussion 
and  deliberation  can  proceed. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  process  of 
education,  analysis,  debate,  and  decision 
can  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  pood  will 
and  with  a  determination  to  find  and 
adopt  constructive  measures  for  equal 
justice.  The  problem  is  a  national,  not 
merely  sectional,  one.  Epithets,  recrimi- 
nations, and  name  calling  will  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  We  need  the  best 
thought  of  all  groups  to  reach  a  work- 
able and  meaninRful  result.  With  such 
friendly  cooperation  I  believe  we  can 
make  substantial  progress. 

The  Washington  Post  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  before  the  President's  message, 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Aid,  Not  Carpet- 
basPiery,"  made  thoughtful  comments  on 
the  bill,  S.  810.  which  16  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  joined  me  in  sponsoring. 
In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  editor 
I  made  a  somewhat  extended  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  bill. 

One  of  those  criticisms  was  leveled  at 
the  inclusion  in  our  bill  of  authority  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  file  injunction 
suits  to  end  the  denials  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  And  in  justifying  the 
exclusion  of  this  proposal  from  the  ad- 
ministration's program,  which  had  in- 
cluded such  authority  in  1957,  Attorney 
General  Rogers  has  repeated  this  argu- 
ment. The  editor  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral assert  that  the  recent  developments 
in  Virginia,  commencing  at  long  last  the 
process  of  desegregation,  justify  with- 
holding such  legislative  proposals  for  in- 
junction suits  by  the  Attorney  General 
at  this  time.  I  greatly  regret  this  deci- 
sion and  l)elieve  that  the  omission  of  this 
authority  Is  the  major  defect  in  the  ad- 
ministration's plan. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Post.  I  have  set 
forth   the   answers   to   this   argument, 


namely,  that  the  very  procedures  which 
have  finally  succeeded  in  making  some 
progress  in  Virginia— injunction  suits, 
with  all  the  protections  of  court  proceed- 
ings, reviews,  and  appeals — ar*  what 
would  be  made  possible  under  the  provi- 
sions In  our  bill  which  are  based  on  the 
same  principles  as  part  III  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  arvut 
that  point  now.  but  because  it  is  such  ft 
central  point  of  difTerence  between  the 
administration's  proposal  and 
which  17  Senators  have  introduced, 
because  my  letter  to  the  editor  sets  fc 
the  supporting  argument  to  a  degiw^* 
where  it  could  not  be  fully  printed  in  tllf 
Post,  itself,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Post  editorial  and  my  original 
letter  in  reply  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  *ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   Post,  Peb.  2,   1959) 

Aid,  Not  Carpetbagceiit 

The  Senate  will  soon  be  confronted  by 
three  major  civil  rights  bills — those  sub- 
mitted by  Senators  Johnson  and  Dooolas 
and  the  rdmlnistratlon's  bill.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
one  of  them  will  be  passed  as  submitted. 
Rather,  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  be  ex- 
pected to  draw  from  each  its  best  and  most 
timely  provisions.  In  this  process  the  Doug- 
las bill  introduced  on  Thursday  will  have  a 
good  deal  to  ccmtrlbute. 

In  some  respects  the  most  Important  sec- 
tion of  the  Douglas  bill  is  lU  sympathetic 
references  to  the  Supreme  Court's  desegre- 
gation decisions  and  its  general  underwrlt- 
luK  of  a  policy  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  In  the  United  SUtes.  We  think  Ck)n- 
grp:;s  would  be  well  advised  to  writ*  Into 
whatever  civil  rtglits  bill  it  may  pass  this 
year  a  philosophical  endorsement  of  desegre- 
gation as  a  policy  representing  national 
Ideals.  Congress  should  not  leave  wholly 
to  the  courts  the  proclamation  of  the  pro- 
found American  belief  In  equal  protection  of 
the  laws 

The  Doupla.";  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  offer  technical  assistance  and  financial 
aid  to  States,  cities,  and  school  districts  that 
are  strugKling  with  desegregation  problenis. 
Specialists  in  the  prublems  of  desegregation 
cuuld  be  hired  and  assigned  to  local  schools. 
Additional  teachers  and  buildings  could  also 
be  provided  il  necessary  to  speed  up  the  ad- 
justment to  equality  in  the  schools 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Douglas  bill 
does  not  stop  there.  It  sweeps  on  to  au- 
thorize the  HEW  to  draw  up  desegregation 
plan.s  for  communities  falling  to  act  on  their 
own  initiative.  Such  plans  could  then  be 
imposed  on  the  reluctant  communities 
through  court  injunctions.  This  sort  of  car- 
petba^gery  would  produce  more  sectional 
hostility  than  desegregation.  It  looks  in 
preci.sely  the  opposite  direction  from  Senator 
Johnson  s  proposed  conciliation  agency. 

Nor  do  we  think  the  lime  has  come  to  give 
the  Attorney  General  authority  to  seek  en- 
forcement of  all  civil  rights  through  use  of 
the  injunction.  Recent  events  in  Virginia 
Indicate  that  the  barriers  to  desegregation 
are  beginning  to  crumble.  The  processes  of 
peaceful  adjustment  might  be  gravely  upset 
by  undue  haste  In  the  application  of  fore* 
from  Washington.  The  wisdom  of  moTlng 
a  step  at  a  time  In  this  delicate  Bltuatton 
and  of  converting  Instead  of  bludgeoning  has 
been  too  weU  demonstrated  to  be  seriously 
challenged. 
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LxTTtJL  or  Senatob  Patti.  H.  Dottguub  to  th> 
WASHiwoToif  Post 

Fkbbuast  2,  1059. 
Eorrot.  LrrTEits  to  the  EorroB  CoLtruN, 
Wa&hington  Post  and  Timet  Herald, 
Washinsrton,  D.C. 

Di>R  Sib:  Reasoned  analysis  and  wide- 
spread public  discussion  are  prime  essentials 
In  arriving  at  a  workable  approach  to  de- 
segregation and  full  compliance  with  the 
Constitution  and  decrees  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Your  editorial  on  "Aid,  Not  Carpet- 
baggery"  (Washington  Post,  Feb.  2.  1959),  is 
a  long  step  In  this  direction  and  Is  a  welcome 
contrast  to  the  more  superficial  treatment, 
vituperation  or  Indifference  with  which  such 
proposals  have  been  met  In  the  past. 

To  clarify  the  Issues,  however,  and  to  cor- 
rect some  misunderstandings  about  our  pro- 
posal, may  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  yoiu  analysis. 

First,  I  am  proud  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
which  I  Introduced  last  week,  and  I  am  plad 
that  it  bears  my  name.  But  It  also  bears 
the  names  of  16  other  Senators  as  cosponsors. 
Including  many  of  the  best  known  and  most 
thoughtful  and  reasoneble  advocates  of  a 
sane  approach  to  progress  In  the  field  of 
human  relations.  A  number  of  these  Sen- 
ators gave  Important  help  In  the  drafting 
of  this  measiu-e.  and  It  Is  therefore  truly  a 
Joint  product.  A  dozen  or  more  House  Mem- 
bers, tncludint;  Jiidpe  Celleh,  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  have  ppouEored  the 
same  measure  The  credit — or  blame — for 
the  prnporal  Is  therefore  shared  by  these 
other  Members  as  well. 

We  are  naturally  gratified  that  the  Post 
recognizes  the  constructive  character  of  that 
part  of  our  bill  which  undergirds  the  de- 
segregation derirlons  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  a  statement  of  fupportlng  concrressional 
pnllcy.  Your  rupp-irt  Is  also  welcome  for  our 
rp.ther  comprehensive  authorizations  of  tech- 
nical assistance  nnd  financial  aid  throi'gh 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educf.tion.  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  States  nnd  localities  seeking  to 
work  out  their  def^rgrrgatlon  problems. 

Your  crlt'rlrms  of  the  prop<3?ed  authoriza- 
tion to  HEW  to  draw  up  and  issue  desegrega- 
tion plans  as  b:'lng  too  hasty  and  swecninR, 
however,  fern  to  us  to  reflect  an  inadequate 
understnnding  of  what  is  projiosed. 

Title  rV  of  our  bill  which  sets  up  this  ad- 
ministrative action  first  requires  HEW  to 
make  every  efTurt  to  persuade  the  St.ites 
and  local  districts  to  make  a  start  toward 
eliminating  scrrcRatlon  In  public  education, 
utilizing  the  aids  and  financial  assistance 
prevlou.'ly  referred  to.  It  thus  first  em- 
phasizes the  procedure  of  conciliation,  which 
you  endorse,  but  speclfiss  that  It  shall  be 
conciliation  with  the  aim  of  bringing  com- 
pliance  with  the   Constitution. 

Secondly,  in  preparing  such  tentntive  plnns 
the  Secretary  Is  required  to  seek  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  public  officials,  private  or- 
ganizations and  private  citizens  In  the  area 
and    of    any   •    •    •   advisory    council. 

In  the  third  place,  the  proposal  specifies 
that  such  tentative  plans  shall  take  Into 
account  the  need  of  the  particular  area  for 
time  to  make  an  orderly  adjustment  and 
transition  from  segregated  to  desegregated 
schools. 

In  the  fourth  place.  If  the  plan  thus  for- 
mulated meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
locality  and  is  adopted  by  It.  a  beginning  can 
be  made,  nnd  the  various  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance can  be  brought  Into  play. 

In  the  fifth  place,  however,  if  the  tenta- 
tive plan  Is  not  accepted,  the  Secretary  must 
set  up  a  public  hearing  upon  the  plan,  and 
at  this  hearing,  the  local  authorities,  private 
organizations  and  private  citizens  shall  be 
permitted  to  participate.  Only  after  all  of 
these  steps  have  been  taken  Is  the  Secre- 
tary authorized  to  prepare  and  Issue  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  desegregation.  The  detailed 
requirements  for  local  participation  In  our 
opinion  make  it  clear  that  your  rather  cap- 


tious characterization  of  "carpefcbaggery"  Is 
wholly  unwarranted. 

But,  finally,  it  Is  Important  to  recall  that 
these  desegregation  plans.  If  still  resisted, 
cannot  come  Into  effect  until  the  Attorney 
General  files  an  Injunction  suit  and  the 
court,  after  listening  to  all  of  the  evidence 
and  hearing  arguments.  Issues  Its  decree  In 
line  with  the  underlying  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  requiring  all  deliberate  speed. 
The  trial  court's  determination  Is  further 
subject  to  appeal  and  review  right  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  bill  thus  seeks  to  use  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  executive  and  administrative 
agencies  and  the  experience,  recommenda- 
tions and  criticisms  of  the  local  community 
in  amrmatively  formulating  desegregation 
plans.  In  similar  circumstances  of  bitter- 
end  resistance  under  the  present  law,  such 
plans  have  to  be  developed  solely  by  the 
courts  In  injunction  suits  brought  by  the 
aggrieved  persons  in  behalf  of  their  children. 
But  the  proposed  plans  under  our  bill  would 
In  no  case  have  any  legal  effect  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  judicial  processes  of 
court  hearings  and  decision,  with  full  right 
of  review.  The  procedure  is  not  unlike  that 
now  provided  to  secure  compliance  with 
NLRB  recommendations. 

Surely  this  accepted,  rea.sonable,  and  de- 
liberate procedure  cannot  fairly  be  charac- 
terize as  a  "force"  plan,  as  your  news  reports 
have  described  it,  or  "bludgeoning"  as  you 
editorially  refer  to  it. 

In  oppo'=ing  our  proposal  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  Gsneral  to  seek  injunctions  to  end 
denials  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  you 
cite  v.ilh  favor  the  recent  events  in  Virginia. 
But  what  has  brought  about — at  long  last — 
the  "crumbling"  of  the  barriers  of  segrega- 
tion and  the  "peaceful  adjustment"  which 
you  herald  there?  Clearly,  it  is  a  series  of 
court  deciFlon.s,  In  cases  Initiated  by  indi- 
viduals. The  patient,  thoroughly  argued, 
long-cir.Twn-out  legal  proceedings  and  de- 
crees have  been  the  path  to  progress  In  that 
Stale. 

But  what  Is  the  ultimate  sanction  under 
our  bill?  The  answer  Is  again  court  actions. 
These  cou'd,  however,  be  initiated  by  the 
Attorney  General.  But  in  this  case  they 
must  be  preceded  either  (a)  by  the  lengthy 
HEW  procedure  I  have  outlined  above,  or  (b) 
by  the  signed  complaint  of  individuals  and 
a  d;termlnatlon  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  tho.-ie  individuals  are  unable  to  seek  the 
effective  legal  protections  for  themselves. 
The  Injunctive  procedure  authorized  In  our 
bill  Is  thus  barically  the  same  as  the  proce- 
dure under  which  progress  is  being  made 
in  Virginia,  except  that  under  carefully 
specilied  conditions  the  Attorney  General 
mpy  file  the  suit. 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral be  empowered  to  Initiate  these  proce- 
dures which  can  now  be  initiated  only  by 
Individuals?  This  is  necessary  because  with- 
out it  the  weakest,  the  poorest,  and  those 
most  subject  to  intimidation  or  coercion  are 
required  to  fi?ht  their  case  with  their  own 
rcfources  against  all  the  legal  talent,  power, 
legislation,  and  economic  resources  which  a 
Suite  opposed  to  desegregation  can  throw 
Into  the  breach.  Because  of  the  antibarratry 
laws,  the  antl-NAACP  laws,  school  placement 
laws,  and  the  multitude  of  other  barriers 
thrown  up  to  resist  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  scales  of  justice  can  only  be  evenly 
matched  if  these  legal  and  economic  bur- 
dens of  enforcement  are  borne  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government,  whose  duty  It  Is  to 
enforce  the  law  of  the  land.  To  require— as 
is  now  the  case — that  this  burden  be  placed 
solely  on  the  backs  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  Negro  children  In  areas  which  are  over- 
whelmingly hostile  to  them  Is  to  apply  that 
concept  of  justice  mnde  famous  by  Anatole 
Prance's  remark  that  the  law  in  Its  majestic 
equality  forbids  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 


to  sleep  under  bridges,  to  beg  In  the  streets, 
and  to  steal  bread. 

This  Injunction  procedure  Is  not  unique 
or  extreme,  for,  as  I  have  said  in  the  Senate, 
It  Is  now  so  commonplace  that  It  Is  provided 
In  39  other  laws  to  bring  compliance  with 
various  Federal  statutes.  Including  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill  of  1957.  This  procedure  Is 
necessarily  coupled  with  all  the  usual  pro- 
tections of  the  exercise  of  the  equity  powers 
of  the  courts  and  subject  to  all  of  the  normal 
appeals  In  the  higher  courts.  It  has  been 
twice  approved  in  school  cases  by  overwhelm- 
ing votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
once  in  1956  by  a  vote  of  279  to  126,  and  again 
In  1957,  by  a  vote  of  286  to  126  In  favor  of 
the  so-called  part  III  of  the  civil  rights  bills 
of  1956  and  1957. 

If  the  Attorney  General  sought  to  move 
faster  than  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  pro- 
vide, the  Federal  Judge  would  deny  or  modify 
his  request.  Thus,  there  are  adequate  safe- 
guards through  the  Federal  district  courts 
and  Judges — almost  all  of  whom  in  southern 
areas  are  southern  born — against  "undue 
haste  In  the  application  of  force  from  Wash- 
ington." 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  conciliation  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Johnson,  which  you  en- 
dorse, Is  that  If  the  dominant  forces  of  the 
community  refuse  to  restore  peaceful  rela- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  Constitution, 
the  Federal  Government  would  then  lack  the 
authority  to  initiate  court  cases  to  bring 
compliance.  This  failure  could  invite  nulli- 
fication and  the  ultimate  breakdown  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  sponsors  of  our  bill  earnestly  hope  that 
the  affirmative  approaches  which  provide 
congressional  backing  for  the  Court's  decrees, 
technical  assistance,  financial  aid,  etc.,  will 
be  largely  effective  in  getting  the  movement 
toward  desegregation  off  deadcenter  and 
demonstrating  to  the  world  ttet  we  Intend  to 
live  by  our  principles  of  aqual  justice.  But 
in  the  background,  Just  aa.tbe  historic  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  have  been  the  firm  roclc 
upon  which  we  have  now  begun  to  break 
away  in  both  the  North  and  the  South  from 
our  previous  discriminatory  practices,  so  do 
we  believe  that  the  ultimate  possibility  of 
an  appeal  to  the  courts,  initiated  by  the  At- 
torney General,  will  be  helpful  in  winning 
acceptance  for  these  constitutional  princi- 
ples all  along  the  line. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Path.  H.  Douglas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning  printed 
a  very  useful  cofnparison  of  the  civil 
rights  programs  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  IMr.  Johnson  1,  by  the 
administration,  and  by  the  Senators  v.ho 
joined  with  me  in  introducing  S.  810. 
We  believe  this  comparison  will  be  useful 
for  those  who  are  studying  these  three 
measures.  I  would,  however,  note  one 
minor  omission:  In  its  summary  para- 
gn-aph  concerning  "Obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice," the  Times  report  states  that  there 
is  no  sim.ilar  provision  in  the  Douglas 
bill  making  it  a  crime  to  obstruct  Fed- 
eral court  school  desegregation  orders. 
This  statement  is  literally  true.  But  our 
bill,  S.  810,  does  include  a  provision  in 
section  602,  which  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  summary,  which  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  commence  injunction 
suits  against  persons  who  seek  to  ob- 
struct Federal,  State  or  local  officials  in 
desegregation  situations,  or  to  hinder 
the  execution  of  court  orders  in  such 
cases.  Our  bill,  in  other  words,  does 
include  a  proposal  for  preventive,  rather 
than  punitive,  action  against  such  ob- 
struction. 
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Because  of  the  value  of  this  compar- 
ison in  general,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
A    Comparison    or   Civil    Rights    Programs 

(Washington,  February  5. — roUowlng  Is  a 
comparative  analysis  of  provisions  of  the 
three  principal  civil  rights  proposals  before 
Congress.  They  are  the  administration  plan 
submitted  today,  a  bill  Introduced  by  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
of  Texas,  and  a  measure  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Paul  H.  Douglas.  Democrat  of  Illinois, 
and  16  other  Senate  liberals.) 

SUPPORT     or     SUPREME     COtTRT 

The  administration  proposal  Includes  a 
declaration  of  policy  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  1954  decision  declaring  public  school 
segregation  unconstitutional  "is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,"  that  States  must 
take  steps  to  end  segregation  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  prepared  to  help  solve 
their  serious  financial  and  educational  prob- 
lems. 

The  Douglas  bill  includes  language  ex- 
pressly approving,  In  stronger  terms,  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  outlawing  segrega- 
tion In  schools,  transportation  and  recrea- 
tion. 

The  Johnson  bill  contains  no  such  pro- 
Tlslons. 

FEDERAL    AID 

The  administration  and  Douglas  proposals 
provide  for  financial  aid  to  help  southern 
communities  desegregate,  and  for  technical 
assistance  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  desegregation 
plans  and  In  conferring  on  racial  problems. 

The  administration  bill  Is  limited  to  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

The  Johnson  bill  contains  no  similar  pro- 
Vision. 

VOTING   RECORDS 

The  administration  bill  requires  State 
Totlng  registrars  to  maintain  their  records 
Jor  3  years  and  empowers  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  such  records  under  orders 
from  any  Federal  district  court. 

The  Johnson  bill  permits  subpenalng  of 
voting  records  under  orders  by  special  three- 
Judge  district  courts. 

The  Douglas  bill  contains  no  provision  of 
this  kind. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS   COMMISSION 

Senator  Johnson  would  extend  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  January 
1961. 

The  administration  would  extend  It  to 
September  1961. 

The  Douglas  bill  does  not  cover  this  sub- 
ject. 

bombing 

The  Johnson  bill  makes  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  transmit  explosives  In  Interstate  com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  damaging  a  busi- 
ness, educational,  religious,  charitable  or 
civic  building. 

The  administration  proposal  makes  It  a 
Federal  crime  to  cross  State  lines  in  flight 
from  prosecution  for  bombing  a  religious  or 
educational  building. 

The  subject  is  not  covered  In  the  Douglas 
bin. 

CHILDREN   or   MILITARY    PERSONNEL 

The  administration  plan  provides  that 
•when  a  public  school  serving  children  of 
military  personnel  is  closed  to  avoid  Inte- 
gration, the  Federal  Government  may  pro- 
vide schooling  on  the  military  base  or  may 
take  the  closed  school  from  the  State  and 
operate  It  If  It  was  built  In  whole  or  part 
with  Federal  funds,  paying  the  State  rent 
In  keeping  with  the  State's  Investment, 


The  Johnson  and  Douglas  bills  contain  no 
Buch  provisions. 

OBSTRUCTION    OF    JUSTICI 

The  administration  proposal  makes  It  a 
crime  for  any  person,  private  or  official  to 
obstruct  a  Federal  court  school  desegrega- 
tion order  by  threats  or  force. 

No  similar  provision  Is  In  the  Johnson  or 
Douglas  bills. 

DISCRIMINATION    IN    EMPLOYMENT 

The  administration  proposes  that  Con- 
gress create  a  commission  on  equal  Job  op- 
portunity under  Government  contracts,  sim- 
ilar to  a  commlttoe  now  set  up  by  Executive 
order  to  try  to  persuade  companies  with 
Government  contracts  to  hire  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed  or  color.  No  such  pro- 
vision Is  In  the  Johnson  or  Douglas  bills. 

FEDERAL  DKSEGRECATION  PLANS 

ITie  Douglas  bill  empowers  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
draw  up  local  desegrcji^atlon  plans  when  a 
community  refuses  to  do  Itself . 

The  administration  and  Johnson  pro- 
posals Include  no  such  power. 

SUITS    HY    GOVERNMENT 

The  Douglas  bill  empowers  the  Attorney 
General  to  initiate  lawsuits  to  end  any  un- 
constitutional discrimination  against  in- 
dividuals in  schooling  or  other  matters 
when  the  affected  individuals  are  found  un- 
able, for  fear  of  ri?prl.';al  or  other  reasons,  to 
sue  for  themselves.  He  also  allows  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Intervene  In  private  civil  rights 
suits. 

The  administration  and  Johnson  plans  In- 
clude no  such  proposal. 

CONCILIATION 

Senator  Johnson  would  set  up  a  Federal 
community  relations  service  to  conciliate 
school  segregation  and  other  racial  disputes. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  the  Doug- 
las bill  proposes  .-iuch  a  provision. 


S.    1002— A    NEW    APPROACH    TO 
LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  growing 
out  of  more  than  2  years  of  experiences 
with  the  so-called  McCIellan  committee, 
the  Senate  Committee  To  Investigate 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Field,  I  have  developed,  after 
consultation  wi'.h  many  authorities  in 
this  field,  a  son:.ewhat  new  approach  to 
labor  legislation,  insofar  as  this  session 
of  Cong.'-ess  is  concerned.  I  am  intro- 
ducmg  today  a  bill  to  establish  stand- 
ards protecting  the  rights  of  rank  and 
file  members  of  labor  organizations  by 
providing  demo<:ratic  procedures  in  the 
election  of  officers  and  delegates  of  such 
organizations;  the  protection  of  funds 
created  from  dues  and  assessments  col- 
lected from  members;  the  safeguarding 
of  their  rights  of  self-determmations; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

A  part  of  the  i?enesls  of  this  bill  comes 
from  the  fact  that  our  committee  has 
now  received  well  over  150,000  letters 
dealing  with  the  problems  coming  before 
our  committee.  I  have  read  a  great 
many  of  those  letters,  and  have  had 
members  of  our  staff  read  a  great  many 
more.  The  vast  majority  of  them  come 
from  rank  and  file  imlon  members  them- 
selves, saying,  in  one  way  or  another, 
substantially  the  following :  "Give  us  the 
tools  and  we  will  clean  up  our  own 
unions." 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  at  this   time 


would  give  to  rank  and  file  members  of 
labor  unions  the  tools  required  to  clean 
up  unions  which  require  correction. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  bill  of  rights  for  dues-paying 
members  of  our  American  labor  unions. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  code  of  correct 
behavior  for  union  officials  enjoying  the 
authority  of  labor  leadership. 

In  a  body  such  as  ours,  and  in  a  coun- 
try such  as  ours,  which  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  place  for  trade  unionism  in 
our  American  democracy,  the  proposed 
legislation  provides  the  parallel  axiom. 
that  in  trade  unionism  also  there  is  a 
place  for  American  democracy.  I  think 
the  rules  should  work  both  ways. 

JudpinR  from  the  tenor,  character,  and 
contents  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  let- 
ters received  from  dues-paying  members 
of  unions,  I  know  that  there  is  a  large 
body  of  opinion  witliin  the  unions  to 
the  effect  that  more  of  the  principles  of 
American  democracy  must  be  permitted 
to  function  in  our  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  bill 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1002)  to  establish  stand- 
ards protecting  the  rights  of  rank  and 
file  members  of  labor  organizations  by 
providing  democratic  procedures  in  the 
election  of  officers  and  delegates  of  such 
organizations;  the  protection  of  funds 
created  from  dues  and  assessments  col- 
lected from  members;  the  safeguard- 
ing of  their  rights  of  self-determination; 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MuNDT,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
Ajrierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  constitution  of  every  labor  organization 
en^-nged  In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
shall  provide  that  its  principal  officers  and 
the  members  of  its  executive  board  or  simi- 
lar governing  body  shall  be  elected  not  less 
often  th-Tn,  In  the  case  of  a  national  or 
International  labor  organization,  once  every 
four  years,  and.  In  the  case  of  a  local  labor 
organization,  once  every  three  years,  and 
that  any  such  election,  and  any  election  of 
delegates  to  any  national  or  international 
convention,  shall  be  held  In  accordance  with 
the  following  requl.'ements  and  procedures: 

(1)  No  Individual  shall  be  a  candidate 
who  has  not  been  nominated  by  a  petition 
containing  the  signatures  of  a  number  of 
members  of  such  organization  who  were 
members  in  good  standing  at  the  time  their 
signatures  were  affixed  to  the  petition,  which 
number  shall  be  equal  to  not  less  than  two 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  members 
of  such  labor  organization  who  were  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  on  the  date  which 
precedes  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
the  date  of  the  election  In  which  such  Indi- 
vidual  is  a  candidate. 

(2)  No  individual  shall  be  a  candidate  who 
by  reason  of  conviction  of  any  offense  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any 
Bute  iB  Ineligible  to  vote  In  elecUons  held 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  bis  legal 
residence. 
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(3)  Any  such  petition  shall  be  flled  with 
the  secretary  of  such  labor  organization  not 
sooner  than  ninety  days  nor  later  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  election,  and 
such  secretary  shall  provide  each  individual 
who  is  nominated  by  any  such  petition  with 
it  Flgned  statement  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  petition  piu-suant  to  which  he 
has  been  nominated. 

(4)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  during  which  such  peti- 
tions may  be  filed  with  such  secretary,  such 
f-ccrctary  shall  certify  to  all  members  of  the 
I'lbor  organization  who  are  members  in  good 
standing,  by  mall  directed  to  the  last  known 
address  of  each  such  member,  the  names  of 
the  various  Individuals  who  have  been  duly 
nominated  for  the  various  offices  to  be  filled 
In   the  forthcoming  election. 

(5)  Immediately  following  tne  making  of 
the  certifications  provided  fur  in  paragr;iph 
(4),  such  secretary  shall  proceed  to  establuh 
an  election  committee  to  be  com|>ospd  as 
follows:  one  member  for  each  of  the  indi- 
viduals duly  nominated  for  office  in  the 
forthcoming  election,  such  member  to  be 
designated  by  such  individual  in  a  sta'.ement 
signed  by  such  Individual  and  filed  with  such 
secretary.  No  individual  shall  be  eligible  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  an  election  committee 
who  is  not.  at  the  time  he  is  appointed  or 
designated  to  serve  on  such  cfimmtttre.  a 
member  in  pood  standing  of  the  labor  orpnn- 
Izatlon.  who  at  such  lime  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  labor  organization  or  any 
other  labor  org:in'.z.it.on  of  which  such  lalior 
orgmlzation  is  an  affiliate  or  con.mtuent 
unit,  or  who  is  a  nominee  for  an  office  to  be 
filled  in  the  furthcoming  election.  If  the 
number  of  tl*clble  Individuals  de.=  i?natcd  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  election  committee  Is 
less  th.Tn  six.  then  the  individuals  who  are 
members  of  the  election  committee  shall 
sc'.ect  such  acUillional  el  p  ble  Individuals  to 
serve  as  mcnibT.';  cf  the  committee  as  may 
be  neces^arv  In  order  that  such  committee 
shall  roTiFlft  of  ■  Ix  members  The  elrctlon 
committee  shall  .^rlect  one  of  its  numbers  as 
chairman. 

<6i  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  election 
committee  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  the 
elcctiun.  to  aU\i.se  the  n' embers  of  the  labor 
organization  of  th?  lime  and  place  the  elec- 
tion is  to  be  held,  to  count  the  ballots  and 
to  certify  to  the  membership  of  the  labor 
onzanl7ation  the  results  thereof,  and  to 
pre:erve  for  not  less  than  one  year  the  ballots 
cast  in.  and  otlier  rec irds  maintained  in 
connection  with,  the  election. 

(7)  Voting;  in  such  elections  shall  be  by 
secret,  printed  ballots,  which  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  tlie  election  corimlttee.  B  Jlots 
may  be  c:trt  through  the  ute  of  firt-class 
mall  service  If  the  ele::tlon  committee  so 
provides. 

(bt  If  wlth'n  s'xty  days  after  such  an 
election  Is  luUl,  or  If  no  elpctlon  has  been 
held,  after  the  d;ite  an  election  was  required 
to  have  been  held  uiidi'r  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ( :u .  there  is  flled  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secrelnry")  a  petition  containing  the 
ficnatures  of  a  number  of  members  of  the 
labor  or,'anl7-Tion  who  were  members  In  pood 
standing  at  the  time  their  signatures  were 
affixed  to  the  petition,  which  number  shall 
be  cq-.ial  to  not  less  than  2  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  members  of  such 
labor  organization  whci  were  members  In 
pood  f.t;indlnp  on  the  date  such  election  was 
held  or  was  so  required  to  have  been  held, 
a'letTlnT  that  the  constitution  of  such  labor 
orjianlzation  does  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements contained  In  subsection  (a),  or 
th't  requirements  of  such  constitution  have 
not  been  complied  with,  the  Secretary  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  Investigate  such  al- 
lectation  and.  If  he  finds  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  allegation  Is  true  and  that, 
if  an  election  has  been  held,  the  failure  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  contained  In 


subsection  (a)  has  had  a  substantial  effect 
on  the  outcome  of  the  election,  he  shall  Im- 
mediately bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
labor  organization  as  an  entity  In  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  labor  organization  main- 
tains Its  principal  office  to  set  aside  the  elec- 
tion and  to  direct  the  conduct  of  a  new 
election  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments contained  in  subsection  (a)  and  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  The  service  of  summons,  subpena, 
or  other  legal  process  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  labor 
organization  In  his  capacity  as  .«uch  shall 
constitute  service  upon  the  labor  organi- 
zation. 

(c)  If.  uj)on  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence after  a  trial  upjn  the  merits,  the  court 
finds — 

( 1 )  that  an  election  has  not  been  held 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a  I    or 

(2)  that  the  viototlon  of  the  requirements 
contained  in  subsection  (ai  substantially 
aCfccted  the  outcome  of  the  election. 

the  court  shall  declare  the  election,  if  any. 
to  be  void  and  direct  the  conduct  of  a  new 
election  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary and,  so  far  as  lawful  and  practicable, 
in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  labor  organization.  The  Secre- 
t;uy  shall  promptly  certify  to  the  court  the 
names  of  the  persons  elected  and  the  court 
shi'.ll  iheretipon  enter  a  decree  declaring  such 
persons  to  be  the  officers  of  the  labor  or- 
gainzaiion. 

(di  An  order  directing  an  election,  dis- 
mi3£;ng  a  cjmplaint,  or  designating  elected 
OiTiccrs  of  a  labor  organization  shall  be  ap- 
peahible  in  the  same  manner  as  the  final 
jud'ir.ont  in  a  cl\il  action,  but  an  order 
directing  an  election  shall  not  be  stayed 
pending   appeal. 

(ei  If  the  court  declares  an  election  to  be 
void  after  a  trial  on  the  merits,  it  shall  have 
power  to  take  approj^riate  steps  to  preserve 
and  safeguard  the  assets  of  the  organiza- 
tion pending   the  selection  of  officers. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  any  investigation 
provided  for  in  this  section,  the  provisicns 
of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  16. 
1914.  as  amended  (15  U.SC.  49,  50 » .  are 
hereby  made  ajipUcable  to  the  jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  any  offlrers  designated  by  him. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  section — 

( 1 1  "Commerce"  means  trade,  traffic, 
commerce,  transportation,  transmis:ion,  or 
com.munlcation  among  the  several  States  or 
bet\\een  any  State  and  any  place  outside 
thereof.  For  the  purposes  of  tills  para- 
gr.iph.  "State"  Includes  any  State  cf  the 
United  Stiles,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
H:.\naii.  Pu"rto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa.  Guam.  Wike  Island,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  defined  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act   (ch.  345.  67  Stat.  4C2). 

(2)  An  activity  or  Industry  •afTectlng 
commerce"  means  any  activity  or  Industry 
in  commerce  or  in  which  a  labor  dispute 
would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or  the 
free  flow  of  commerce,  and  Includes  any 
activity  or  Industry  'afTectlng  commerce  " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947.  as  amended. 

(3)  'Labor  organization"  means  any  or- 
ganization of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  em- 
ployee representation  commitee.  group,  as- 
sociation, or  plan.  In  which  employees 
participate  and  which  exists  for  the  purpose, 
In  whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing  with  em- 
ployers concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes, 
wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment. 


Sec.  2.  Section  9  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(1)  No  Investigation  shall  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  any  question  affecting  commerce 
concerning  the  representation  of  employc-es, 
raised  by  a  labor  organization  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  and  no  complaint 
shall  be  issued  pursuant  to  a  charge  made  by 
a  labor  organization  under  subsection  (b) 
of  section  10.  unless  there  is  on  file  with  the 
Board  an  affidavit  executed  contemporane- 
ously or  within  the  preceding  twelve-month 
period  by  such  labor  organization  and  any 
national  or  international  labor  orgpnizatlon 
of  which  it  is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit 
declaring  that  the  constitution  or  bylaws  of 
such  labor  organization  and  of  any  national 
or  international  labor  organization  of  which 
It  is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit  provide 
that  no  authorized  strike  shall  be  called 
except  upon  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  the  affected  unit  voting  by 
secret  ballot  In  accordance  with  the 
following: 

"(1)  No  strike  ballot  shall  be  taken  until 
there  have  elapsed  (A)  a  period  of  twenty 
days  during  which  the  labor  organization 
shall  have  made  all  reasonable  efforts  to  set- 
tle the  dispute  by  means  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  (B)  an  additional  period  of 
twenty  days  to  enable  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute to  explain  fully  their  respective  posi- 
tions to  the  employees  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute and  to  the  public; 

"(2)  Any  such  strike  ballot  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  an  election  committee  consisting 
of  one  member  selected  by  the  labor  organi- 
zation, one  member  selected  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  a  third  member  selected  by  such 
members.  If  the  employer  falls  to  select  a 
member  within  five  days  after  having  been 
requested  by  the  labor  organization  in  writing 
to  do  so.  such  member  shall  be  selected  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  If  the 
member  selected  by  the  employer  or  the 
Board  and  the  member  selected  by  the  labor 
organization  are  unable  to  agree  within  five 
days  upon  the  selection  of  the  third  member, 
such  third  member  shall  be  selected  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board; 

"(3)  The  election  committee  shall  prompt- 
ly prepare  and  distribute  ballots  by  first- 
class  mall  to  all  employees  In  the  bargaining 
unit  involved  In  the  labor  dispute  with  ap- 
propriate instructions  and  envelopes  to  en- 
able such  employees  to  execute  and  return 
the  ballots,  addressed  to  a  designated  post 
office  box  accessible  only  to  the  elections 
ccmmittee  as  a  body,  In  such  manner  that 
the  signature  of  the  voter  will  appear  on  the 
outer  envelope  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing his  eligibility  in  case  cf  dispute: 

"(4 1  The  election  committee  shall  process 
and  count  the  ballots  in  such  manner  that 
the  idenlliy  of  the  individual  casting  a  par- 
ticular ballot  will  be  unknown  to  the  com- 
mittee or  to  any  other  person,  and  after  the 
votes  have  been  tabulated  shall  certify  the 
results  of  the  election  to  the  parties  to  the 
dispute;  and 

"(5)  If  a  majority  of  the  employees  vot- 
ing In  such  election  vote  to  authorize  a 
strike,  such  strike  may  be  ordered  or  author- 
ized by  the  labor  organization,  but  only  after 
the  expiration  of  any  collective  bargaining 
contract  then  In  effect.  No  strike  shall  be 
authorized  to  commence  on  a  date  later  than 
eighty  days  following  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion pursuant  to  which  such  strike  was  au- 
thorized. 

"(J)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  in  writ- 
ing signed  by  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
all  of  the  employees  of  a  bargaining  unit  or 
a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  two  of 
the  members  of  the  election  committee  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (I)  (2)  of  thU  section, 
alleging  that  a  strike  has  been  called  In 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (i)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall  then 
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proceed  under  the  Investigatory  powers 
granted  In  this  Act  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  If  the  Board  determines  the  allegations 
to  be  true  the  Board  will  Issue  an  order  de- 
claring that  such  strike  was  called  without 
proper  authority  and  Instructing  the  bar- 
g\lning  unit  Involved  to  immediately  comply 
with  the  provisions  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  this  section.  Any  labor  organi- 
zation which,  within  five  days,  fails  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  by  the  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
Btctlon  shall,  during  the  period  of  noncom- 
pliance, be  Ineligible  for  certification  by  the 
Board  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  any 
group  of  employees  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes,  and  no  investigation  shall  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  any  question  affecting 
commerce  concerning  the  representation  of 
employees,  raised  by  such  labor  organization 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  during 
tlie  period  of  noncompliance,  nor  shall  any 
cc>mplalnt  be  issued  pursuant  to  a  charge 
made  by  such  labor  organization  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  10  during  the  period  of 
noncompliance." 

Sic.  3.  (a)  No  labor  organization  which, 
dtuing  any  taxable  year  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  falls  to 
comply  with  any  order  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  issued  under  subsection  (J) 
of  section  Q  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  within  the  time  limits  prescribed  by 
such  subsection  (J),  shall  be  entitled  to  ex- 
emption from  Federal  Income  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  such  taxable  year. 

(b)  The  tax  payable  under  the  Federal 
Income  tax  laws  for  any  taxable  year  by  a 
labor  organization  which  has  lost  Its  Fed- 
eral income  tax  exemption  under  paragraph 
(a)  for  such  year  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  otherwise  payable  as  the  number  of 
days  m  such  taxable  year  for  which  there 
was  net  any  failure  by  such  labor  organiza- 
tion to  comply  with  any  order  Issued  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  under  sub- 
section  (J)  of  section  9  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
days  !n  such  taxable  year. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Every  ofScer,  agent,  or  other 
representative  of  a  labor  organization  having 
any  money  or  other  property  of  such  organi- 
zation in  his  eustody  or  possession  by  virtue 
of  his  position  as  such  oflicer,  agent,  or  rep- 
resentative shall  have  a  duty  to  the  members 
of  the  labor  organization,  requiring  him  to 
hold  such  money  or  property  for  the  benefit 
of  such  members  and  for  furthering  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  organization  exists,  and 
requiring  him.  in  handling  such  money  or 
property,  to  Invest,  apply,  disburse,  or  other- 
wise dispose  thereof  only  in  accordance  with 
such  obligation  and  such  purposes  and  In  a 
manner  authorized  by  the  constlt\itlon.  by- 
laws, and  other  governing  rules  of  the  or- 
giuiizp.tion. 

(b)  An  action  or  proceeding  may  be  main- 
tained in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion for  an  accounting  or  other  appropriate 
relief  with  respect  to  any  act  or  omission  of 
any  officer,  agent,  or  otlier  representative  of 
a  labor  organization  which  is  in  disregard  of 
the  duty  set  forth  In  this  section.  Such  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  may  be  maintained  by 
one  or  more  of  the  principal  officers  of  such 
labor  organization  In  behalf  of  the  members 
thereof,  or  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  organization  for  and  in 
behalf  of  himself  or  themselves  and  other 
members  similarly  situated,  or  by  an  agent 
or  reoresentatlve  designated  by  any  such 
m?>mber  or  members  to  maintain  such  action 
or  proceeding  for  and  on  behalf  of  all  mem- 
bers similarly  situated. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  reduce  or 
limit  the  duties  or  responsibilities  of  any 
officer,  agent,  or  other  representative  of  a 
labor  organization  under  any  other  law  of 
the  United  States  or  the  law  of  any  State, 
and  nothing  in  this  section  shall  take  away 


any  right  or  bar  any  remedy  to  which  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  organization  are  entitled  un- 
der any  such  law. 

Sex;.  5.  (a)  Every  labor  organization  shall 
file  with  the  Secretary,  in  such  detail  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary,  a  report 
with  respect  to  its  financial  affairs  contain- 
ing the  informaticn  required  by  this  section, 
and  shall  file  such  a  report  not  later  than 
the  1st  of  March  of  each  calendar  year.  The 
report  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  or 
other  chief  executive  officer  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization and  by  .ts  secretary  or  other  chief 
records  officer  and  its  treafurer  or  other  chief 
financial  officer,  and  shall  indicate  the 
method  by  which  the  labor  organization  h.is 
made  available  to  its  members,  pursuant  to 
section  6.  the  inlormaiion  required  to  be 
contained  in  the  report. 

(b>  Every  such  r.nnual  financial  report 
shall  show  the  a?  cts  and  lii'bll.t'.cs  of  the 
labor  organization  at  the  bct;lnnin^  and 
close  of  Us  last  fiscal  year,  Its  rinanclal  uctlvi- 
tips  during  the  yo.-ir.  tlie  amounts  and  soi'rces 
of  its  receipts  and  the  amounts  and  pur- 
poses of  Its  disburtemcnLs,  IncludlnB 
amounts  paid  as  compen-sation  and  by  w.iy 
of  expense  or  other  allowances  fur  each  offi- 
cer, agent,  or  cmplc  yee  whose  acsrregalc  com- 
pensation and  allowances  for  the  year  ex- 
ceeded $10,000; 

(c)  Every  such  annual  financial  report 
shall  also  explain  ;n  detail  the  full  circum- 
stances surroundln;  the  rectipt  by  the  labor 
organization  or  (to  the  extent  that  Informa- 
tion is  available)  by  any  of  its  officers, 
agents,  or  other  rf  presentativcs  of  any  sum 
of  money,  any  property,  any  loan,  or  any 
other  thing  of  villus  which  bar,  been  received 
during  the  year,  d  rcctly  or  throu"h  an  In- 
termediary, from  any  employer  (other  than 
the  UnltPd  States  or  a  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporaticn  or  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  th?reoi  )  having  employees  who 
are  or  mluht  be  or:;anizrd  or  represented  by 
the  labor  organlz.itlon.  or  from  any  pcrFon 
representing  such  an  employer:  except  that 
this  requirt-ment  sliall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  transaction  which  is  within  the  pro- 
visions of  section  '!02(c)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947,  as  amended. 

Sec.  6.  Every  labor  organization  required 
to  file  reports  or  ether  dficuments  with  the 
Secretary  as  provided  in  this  Act  sliall.  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe,  make  available  to 
each  of  Us  members  the  informatlim  re- 
quired to  be  contained  In  such  reports  or 
documents. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  makes  a  false 
statement  or  rep:esentatlon  of  a  material 
fact,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  who  know- 
ingly falls  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  in  any 
document,  report  or  other  information  re- 
quired under  the  provlFlons  of  sections  5  or 
6  or  the  rules  or  regulations  issued  there- 
under shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  not  cripple  or  curtail  in  any  way 
the  ability  of  labor  unions  to  operate 
their  collective  bargaining  processes. 

In  the  second  place,  the  bill  contains 
nothing  punitive  or  repressive  whatso- 
ever so  far  as  legitimate  activity  of 
unions  is  concerned. 

In  the  third  place,  the  bill  provides 
nothing  that  any  honest,  upright,  labor 
leader  seeking  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  his  union  need  either  fear  or  oppose. 

In  brief  outline,  the  bill  does  nine 
things;  and  in  these  nine  provisions  I 
believe  it  contains  the  authority,  the 
tools  of  democnicy,  which  will  enable 
decent  men  and  women,  who  represent 
the  rast  majority.  I  believe,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  every  labor  union  in  the  country, 


to  provide  the  rules  of  procedure  by 
which  they  can  control  their  own  des- 
tiny and  regulate  the  functions  of  their 
own  unions,  ridding  themselves  of  un- 
savory union  leader.ship  where  it  exists, 
and  of  improix:r  union  pi-actices  where 
they  prevail. 

The  first  thing  the  bill  would  do  would 
be  to  establish  a  well-defined  mecha- 
nism for  the  democratic  nomination  of 
candidates  throuqh  the  employment  of 
signed  nominating  petitions.  We  have 
found  that  a  great  many  pieces  of  lal)or 
lei?.islation  and  a  srcat  many  of  the 
labor  constitutions  falter  and  fail  at  the 
veiT  point  of  nominating  opponents  for 
labor  Icadeis  who  may  be  engaged  In 
improper  practices,  who  may  be  throw- 
ing their  weight  around  with  arrogant 
power,  and  who  may  actually  be  engaged 
in  corrupt  activities. 

So.  first  and  foremost,  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  procedures  for  nominatinrr  a 
candidate  under  au.'^pices  and  under  cir- 
cumstances by  which  there  could  be  no 
intimidation  of  those  seeking  to  place 
the  name  of  a  candidate  in  nomination. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  represenutive  election 
committee  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor.  No  momber  of  this  committee 
shall  be  either  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  local  or  the  intei-national  In- 
volved, and.  of  course,  no  member  of  the 
election  committee  shall  be  a  candidate 
for  election. 

In  the  third  place,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  election  committee  shall  super- 
vise the  entire  election  procedure,  in- 
cluding the  counting  of  ballots — I  em- 
phasize that,  "including  the  counting  of 
ballots,"  and  the  certiflcation  of  the 
results. 

This  is  important,  becau.se  we  have 
found  in  our  investigations  over  the  past 
2  years  that  frequently  secret  ballots  are 
circumvented  and  destroyed  and  their 
effectiveness  eliminated,  because  of  dis- 
honest election  practices  occurring  after 
the  secret  ballots  are  cast. 

Mr.  President,  without  an  honest  ac- 
counting mechanism,  the  conduct  of  an 
election  by  secret  ballot  can  be  as  big  a 
fraud  or  hoax  as  one  could  be  In  which 
the  members  were  not  permitted  to  vote 
at  all.  or  in  which  they  were  threatened 
because  they  were  compelled  to  vote  at 
an  open,  public  meeting. 

Fourth.  It  provides  a  workable  proce- 
dure for  investigating  these  elections  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  following  a  com- 
plaint .^igned  by  either  2  percent  of  the 
union  members  or  by  any  one  member 
of  the  representative  election  committee. 

Fifth.  It  provides  for  a  workable  ju- 
dicial procedure  to  invalidate  the  results 
of  irreoiulaiiy  held  elections,  and  there- 
after to  decree  the  installation  of  oCBcers 
elected  in  an  election  supervised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sixth.  The  bill  provides  for  a  demo- 
cratic mechanism,  properly  supervised  by 
a  representative  committee  from  both 
management  and  labor,  for  the  authori- 
zation of  strikes  during  collective  bar- 
gaining negotiations. 

This  brings  self-determination  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  file  dues  paying 
members  to  the  important  decision  of 
whether  and  when  to  call  a  strike. 
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Seventh.  The  bill  provides  that  no  in- 
dividual who  has  been  disenfranchised 
by  any  criminal  conviction  shall  serve  as 
any  union  ofBcer  or  in  any  employee 
representative  status. 

It  writes  into  this  general  labor  legis- 
lation the  substance  of  the  amendment 
uhich  I  offered  to  the  first  Kennedy  bill 
during  the  last  Congress.  My  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
in  the  Senate.  I  believe  it  was  a  unani- 
mous vote ;  If  not,  there  were  only  one  or 
two  dissenting  votes.  It  provides  that 
individuals  who  have  lost  the  right  of 
franchise  through  crimes  of  which  they 
have  been  convicted  shall  not  be  p>er- 
mitted  to  serve  as  union  ofBcers  or  as  an 
employee  representative. 

Eighth.  The  bill  provides  for  an  an- 
nual detailed  report  of  the  financial 
activities  of  the  labor  organizations  both 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  the  m- 
dividual  memt>ers  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion. With  respect  to  this  reporting  pro- 
vision, the  bill  would  impose  criminal 
sanctions  on  any  individual  who  willfully 
or  Icnowingly  would  include  in  any  of 
the  required  reports  any  false  statements 
or  purposeful  misrepresentations. 

Ninth.  The  bill  provides  for  the  im- 
position upon  imion  ofiBcers  and  agents  a 
fiduciary  relationship  with  respect  to 
their  handling  of  union  fimds. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  both 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  the  bill  proposed  oy  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1  con- 
tain provisions  which  deal  with  some  of 
the  same  problems  covered  by  my  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  recognize  that  both 
bills  contain  provisions,  for  example,  en 
the  election  of  ofDcers  and  delegates. 
However,  I  earnestly  feel,  from  a  careful 
study  and  analysis  of  both  of  those  bills, 
that  each  of  them  fails  to  set  out  in 
great  enough  detail  procedures  which 
must  be  employed  to  guarantee  that 
union  members  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  without  fear  of  coercion 
or  intimidation  their  individual  views 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  arc  to  guide 
their  economic  destinies. 

I  believe,  also.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
administration  bill  and  the  Kennedy  bill 
alike  are  deficient  in  at  least  one  other 
area  of  democratic  procedures,  and  that 
is  with  respect  to  the  authorization  of 
strikes.  The  calling  of  a  strike  is  some- 
thing which  should  be  given  most  seri- 
ous consideration  by  each  individual 
rank  and  file  member  of  organized  labor. 
It  affects  vitally  his  livelihood,  some- 
times it  affects  his  very  job.  and  cer- 
tainly, it  affects  his  annual  income.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  Congress  should 
set  down  certain  important  standards  to 
insure  that  strikes  will  not  be  called 
without  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  bargaining  union  involved  having 
ample  opportunity  by  secret  ballot  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  many  people 

In  offering  the  bill  I  should  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  many  people 
with  whom  I  have  consulted  in  prepar- 
ing these  measures.  I  should  like  to  add 
one  special  word  of  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Maurice  R.  Franks,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Management  Foundation 
of  Chicago,  who  has  helped  greatly  in 
developing  certain  of  these  ideas,  espe- 


cially those  related  to  the  strike  ballot. 
That  is  a  very  significant  part  of  the 
new  legislative  proposal.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  labor  legislation  will  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  Mr.  Franks  is  not  a 
newcomer  to  the  field  of  labor.  He  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  28  years,  connect- 
ed with  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods.  His 
statements  and  writings  in  this  field  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  a  great  many 
people.  He  served  as  the  national  busi- 
ness agent  for  the  Switchmen  and  Yard- 
master  Brotherhoods  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  in  calling 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  country,  that  I  have 
already  conferred  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]. 
I  have  discussed  the  proposed  legislation 
with  him.  He  has  agreed  to  accept  a 
statement  pointing  out  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  values  and  virtues  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  as  a  part  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation,  since  the  oral 
hearings  have  been  about  concluded. 

In  summary,  what  my  proposed  bill 
does  is  to  provide  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  for  a  nominating  procedure  by 
a  formula  which  includes  both  the  secret 
ballot  and  an  honest  count,  so  that  those 
who  belong  to  unions  will  be  able  to  con- 
trol their  destiny,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
controlled,  by  the  election  of  officers  of 
their  choosing  and  the  election  of  re- 
sponsible and  respectable  individuals  as 
their  union  heads. 

Secondly,  it  brings  into  play  orderly 
procedures  of  democratic  decision  for 
conducting  a  strike  vote,  and  it  employs 
the  mechanism  of  the  secret  ballot  and 
an  honest  account. 

In  the  third  place,  it  eliminates 
racketeers  and  crooks  from  eligibility  as 
officers  of  a  union.  Our  hearings  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  sometimes 
became  quite  nauseating  to  those  of  us 
who  had  to  sit  where  we  watched  a 
parade  of  racketeers  and  crooks  and 
thugs  and  plug-uglies,  who  sat  in  front  of 
us — who  were  known  to  be  officials  of 
labor  unions,  known  not  to  have  any 
concern  whatever  for  the  welfare  of  the 
workingmen,  and  known  to  be  utilizing 
their  offices  to  steal  funds  of  the  workers 
and  betray  their  interest — cringing  and 
hiding  behind  the  fifth  amendment. 

This  type  of  crooked  union  leader- 
ship would  be  eliminated  by  my  bill,  be- 
cause at  least  those  with  past  records 
of  infamy  so  great  that  the  States  in 
which  they  live  deny  them  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  the  seriousness  of  their 
crimes  could  not  be  fastened  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  fine,  honest,  decent, 
patriotic  men  and  women  who  belong 
to  the  trade  unions  of  America. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  bill  provides 
a  fiduciary  relationship  between  the 
union  officers  and  the  members  of  the 
union,  so  that  the  officers  carmot  with 
impunity  betray  union  members,  who 
have  paid  from  their  sweat  and  their 
toil  assessments  and  dues  sufficient  to 
accumulate  these  vast  fimds  imder  the 
heading  of  pension  funds  or  welfare 
fimds,  or  whatever  they  are,  until  they 
now  represent  hundreds  of  millions  of 


dollars.  These  vast  funds  should  be 
kept  m  reserve  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  rank-and-file  union  men 
and  women,  not.  as  our  committee  hear- 
mgs  have  disclosed,  used  to  promote  and 
benefit  corrupt  self-seekmg  labor  leaders 
for  their  selfish  purposes. 

Under  my  proposed  legislation  that 
practice  would  be  abruptly  stopped  and 
completely  prevented  by  placing  these 
officers  In  a  fiduciary  relationship, 
punishable  by  court  action  and  providing 
for  reports  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  rank-and-file,  dues-paying  members. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides adequate  enforcement  provisions  to 
make  certain  that  these  reforms  shall  be 
effected. 

The  bill  has  been  evolved  by  an  honest 
effort  to  give  decent  labor  unions  and 
their  members  the  power,  the  right,  and 
the  procedures  to  clean  up  their  own  un- 
ions whenever  such  a  cleansing  is  re- 
quired or  is  necessary. 

I  carmot  conceive  how  any  decent, 
honest,  upright  labor  leader  in  America 
can  conscientiously  oppose  a  single  fac- 
tor in  the  bill.  The  bill  simply  provides 
that  code  of  good  behavior  which  the 
public  and  the  working  men  and  women 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  upright,  hon- 
orable, respectable,  and  responsible  labor 
leaders. 

I  certainly  cannot  conceive  how  any 
rank-and-file  trade  unionist  in  America 
could  oppose  a  single  paragraph  or  a 
single  phrase  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
because  every  word  and  syllable  is  de- 
signed to  protect  him  and  his  American 
rights  and  his  dignity  and  mterests  as  a 
human  being. 

I  do  not  believe  the  laboring  people 
of  America  are  afraid  of  themselves  or 
afraid  of  their  power  to  govern  their 
unions.  I  think  they  will  welcome,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
communications  we  have  received,  legis- 
lation which  will  give  them  the  tools  with 
which  to  do  the  job  which  so  many  of 
them  realize,  better  than  you  and  I,  Mr. 
President,  needs  very  urgently  to  be 
done. 

I  do  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  public 
relations,  that  any  labor  union  even  rep- 
resenting only  the  interests  of  the  bosses 
can  possibly  describe  the  proposed  legis- 
lation as  being  antilabor  or  antiunion.  I 
submit  there  has  never  been  a  bill  intro- 
duced which  has  been  more  prolabor 
and  prounion.  particularly  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  dues-paying  members,  than 
this  bill.  It  has  been  evolved  from  the 
evidence  which  I  had  the  privilege  to 
watch  and  to  hear  and  to  analyze  during 
my  past  2  years  of  service  on  the  select 
committee  headed  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan], the  committee  which  has  just 
this  week  been  extended  for  another  year 
of  service,  and  the  committee  which,  I 
believe,  probably  has  more  evidence 
available  to  it  on  this  subject  than  any 
other  committee  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress has  ever  had  in  this  area  of  ac- 
tivity. 

We  have  devoted  long  hours,  many 
days,  many  weeks,  and  many  months  to 
the  hearings,  and  we  have  had  the  as- 
sistance of  a  large,  well-trained  staff  to 
explore  this  problem  and  to  try  to  find 
an  answer  to  it. 
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I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  by 
approaching  the  problem  in  this  manner 
we  will  provide  a  challenge  to  the  work- 
ers of  America  to  do  those  things  which 
they  want  to  have  done,  so  as  to  operate 
their  unions  in  their  own  way.  with  hon- 
est, responsible  leadership.  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  rank-and-file  labor  in 
America  will  respond  magnificently  to 
that  challenge.  They  want  their  funds 
safeguarded  and  protected  with  the 
same  rights  which  you  and  I  and  our 
comitituents  back  home  expect  to  enjoy, 
including  the  right  to  make  decisions  in 
polhng  places  in  secret  ballot.  They 
want  to  have  their  ballots  counted  hon- 
estly in  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
cast,  not  perverted,  not  destroyed,  not 
miscounted,  not  taken  up  into  a  cabin 
on  a  mountainside,  as  some  union  bal- 
lots were  taken  to  a  California  moun- 
tainside, as  was  explained  in  the  evi- 
dence before  our  committee.  The  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women  want  to 
have  the  same  honorable  and  honest 
electoral  procedures  which  we  ourselves 
insist  upon  as  we  become  candidates  for 
the  ofiBces  we  hold. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION   OP    ADDITIONAL 

ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  re50- 
lution  adopted  by  the  Northeast  Queens 
Council  for  Schools,  of  New  York  City, 
relating  to  assistance  on  a  grant  basis 
to  help  meet  the  problems  of  inadequate 
facilities  and  teachers'  salaries.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    Adopted   by    Northeast   Queens 
Council  for  Schools 

Whereas  there  Is  still  a  serious  shortage 
of  classrooms  and  of  teachers  requiring 
emergency  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government;    and 

Whereas  limited  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  many  communities  are  not  adequate 
to  support  construction  programs  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  eliminate  their  classroom  short- 
ages and  not  suflaclent  to  provide  proper 
compensation   to   their  teachers:    and 

Whereas  the  national  interest  reqiUres  that 
the  Federal  Government  assist  State  and 
local  governments  In  solving  these  pressing 
problems:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Government 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  on  a 
grant  basis  to  help  meet  the  problems  of 
Inadequate  facl'lties  and  Inadequate  teach- 
ers' salaries  by  enacting  such  Federal  aid  to 
education  legislation  In  1959. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RURAL  ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY- 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ne- 
braska Rural  Electric  Association  met 
in    State    convention    this    week    and 


adopted  several  resolutions.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  one  of  those  reso- 
lutions printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred.  The  resolution  en- 
dorses the  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
to  make  the  REA  a  separate  ardency.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Representative  Brock,  of  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Conpressman  I.arrt  Brock  luid 
Senator  Curtls.  both  of  Nebraska,  have  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  cst.iblLsh  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and 

Whereas  said  proposed  legislation  would  be 
for  the  best  interest  :>f  the  rural  clcclrifica- 
tion   program:    Now.   Therefore,  be  it 

R-^solvcd  by  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric 
As.sonaiiOJi,  "That  the  association  go  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  th«!  proposed  legislation 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Brock  and  Sen- 
ator Curtis  so  as  lo  establish  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred,  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  same  measure  adopted  by 
the  Up=on  County  Electric  Membership 
Corp.  board  of  directors  of  Upson  County. 
Ga.  R?ference  is  made  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  me  and  tho  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultuie  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  tho  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Upson  County  Electric  Membership 
Corp.  Boars  of  Directors 

resolution 

Whereas  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Ne- 
braska, has  introduo'd  in  the  U.S.  Senate  a 
bill  to  take  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration out  of  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture altogether  and  make  it  an  Independ- 
ent agency;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Cjrtis  was  joined  In  In- 
troducing this  measure  by  our  own  distin- 
guished Senator  Richard  B.  Russell;  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Up- 
son County  Electric  Membership  Corp., 
the  majority  of  whom  have  been  In  the 
REA  program  since  Its  Inception  and  can 
testify  that  when  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  was  an  Independent  agency 
and  was  not  compelled  to  answer  to  the  po- 
litical whims  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  made  great  progress,  and 
demonstrated  that  IlEA  can  operate  inde- 
pendently In  a  highly  successful  manner  as 
It  was  originally  conceived  to  do  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States:  Therefore  be 
It 

Rrsolvrd  by  the  board  of  directom  of  the 
Upson  County  Elect'ic  Membership  Corp., 
That  we  highly  appn  ve  the  action  taken  by 
the  aforesaid  Senators,  and  compliment  them 
on  their  foresight  for  laklng  such  action;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Geor- 
gia delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  support  the  measure  Introduced  by 
Senator  Curtis  and  our  own  Senator  Richard 
B.  Russell. 

Passed  and  approved  this  2l8t  day  of 
January  1959. 

(Signed)     W.  A.  Gordy 

W.    A.    GORDT. 

President. 
Attest : 

J.  C.  Woodson. 

Secretary -Treasurer. 


ADDITIONAL     BILLS     INTRODUCED 
Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time.  and.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 

follows: 

Bv  Mr.  LANGER: 

S.  997.'  A  bill  to  clarify  the  law  and  expreu 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  reference  to 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  complex  mechan- 
Ic.il  products  through  small  business  and 
other  independent  concern.s,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    RUS.'^EI  L: 

S  998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Brace 
Pcnn  Crawford;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr    MORSE: 

S  099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Mel  Yee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1000  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Inclusion  In 
any  deed  transferring  real  jircperty  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  any  provision 
restricting  the  sale  of  surh  property  to  mem- 
bers of  any  racial  group;  to  the  Committee 
on   the  D. strict  of  Colunioia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introdiiccd  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mltirat.  Mr.  Nri'BERCER.  Mr.  Morsk. 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Grueninc.  and  Mr.  Humi-hret)  : 

S.  1001.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Mon- 
ument: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In<iUiar  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Douglas  when  he 
Introduced     the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    MUNDT: 

S  1002.  A  bill  to  establish  standards  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  rank-and-file  members 
of  labor  organizations  by  providing  demo- 
cratic procedures  In  the  election  of  officers 
and  deleeates  of  such  organizations:  the  pro- 
tection of  funds  created  from  dues  and  aa- 
se.'^.sments  collected  from  members;  the 
safeguarding  of  their  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Liibor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Intnxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 


PROHIBITION  OF  RESTRICTED 
COVENANTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning.  February  6,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  editorial  entitled.  "Re- 
stricted Covenants."  Because  of  the 
pertinency  of  that  editorial  to  the  com- 
ments I  am  about  to  make,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Re-stricteo  CovrN\NTS 

Wltnes.ses  in  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's 
hearing  on  racial  discrimination  in  housing 
have  made  a  special  point  of  how  far  Wash- 
ington falls  below  the  Ideal  of  equality  In 
this  matter.  Despite  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  some  years  ago  that  restricted 
covenants  cannot  be  enforced  in  the  courts, 
they  remain  on  the  books  In  a  considerable 
number  of  communities  In  Washington  and 
its  suburbs.  The  result  Is  that  Negroes.  Jews, 
and  some  other  groups  are  denied  equal 
rights  In  housing  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Only  the  complete  elimination  of  prejudice 
will  wipe  out  this  sort  of  discrimination. 
But    there  are   additional   steps  that  could 


be  taken  by  the  loeal  gOTet^nment  and  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Irving  M.  Engel,  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Oonunlttee,  urged,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Congress  enact  a  law  forbidding 
the  recording  of  deeds  that  purport  to  re- 
strict the  sale  of  properw  to  memt>ers  of  any 
racial  group.  Such  a /law  would  not  end 
discrimination  In  housing,  but  It  would  be 
a  salutary  example  of  the  right  direction  in 
which  to  travel. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Irving  M.  Engel  before  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  which  occa- 
sioned the  editorial  carried  a  plea  for 
congressional  action  to  abolish  this  type 
of  discrimination  in  housing. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  In  any 
arrangement  which  seeks  to  perpetuate 
discriminatory  treatment  of  a  human 
being  upon  grounds  of  race,  color,  or 
religion. 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  accomplish  Mr.  Engels 
purpose  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenibled.  That  any 
person  who.  In  conveying  or  transferring  the 
title  to  any  real  property  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  employs  a  deed,  contract,  or  other 
Instriunent  which  contains  a  provision  the 
effect  of  which,  If  enforclble,  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  such  property  to  members  of 
any  racial  group,  or  who.  In  conveying  or 
transferring  the  title  to  any  real  property  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  enters  Into  any 
agreement,  contract,  or  other  arrangement 
relating  to  any  such  conveyance  or  transfer 
the  effect  of  which.  If  enforclble.  would  be  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  such  property  to  mem- 
bers of  any  racial  group,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  91,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

Sbc.  a.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "per- 
son" means  any  Individual,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, corporation,  legal  representative, 
trustee,  trustee  In  bankruptcy,  receiver  or 
any  organized  group  of  persons. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  in  expla- 
nation of  the  language  of  the  bill,  I  wish 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  by  the  lan- 
guage used  I  Intend,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  as  It  passes  this 
bill  will  be.  to  outlaw  any  form  of  restric- 
tive covenant  based  upon  race,  color,  or 
religion,  whether  it  be  by  the  vendor  or 
his  agent,  or  whether  or  not  the  vendor 
or  his  agent  be  resident  within  the  Dis- 
trict. The  language  applies  to  the  in- 
strument whether  it  is  a  deed  or  a  con- 
tract, or  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
supplementary  side  agreement. 

Senators  will  note  that  In  the  language 
of  the  bill  I  have  not  tried  to  eliminate 
the  evil  of  the  restrictive  covenant  by 
forbidding  Its  being  recorded.  There  is 
a  very  practical  reason  for  this.  Such 
language  might  have  had  the  imdeslr- 
able  consequence  of  penalizing  an  inno- 
cent buyer  who  could,  under  that  proce- 
dure, find  himself  In  the  position  of  be- 
ing unable  to  obtain  title  to  his  bought 
property.  An  unscrupulous  vendor,  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  restrictive  covenant, 
would  then  remain  the  owner  of  record 
and  would  be  in  the  position  of  perhaps 
selling  the  same  piece  of  property  many 


times  over  fraudulently.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; this  evil  should  be  scotched  at  the 
source.  By  Imposing  sanctions  against 
the  seller  or  his  agent,  I  have  provided 
in  this  proposed  legislation  a  built-in 
safeguard  which  will  make  It  to  the  In- 
terest of  every  real-estate  broker  or  law- 
yer engaged  In  the  conveyance  of  real 
estate  to  eliminate  these  restrictive  relics 
of  past  injustice  from  the  deeds  they 
convey. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1000)  to  prohibit  the  in- 
clusion in  any  deed  transferring  real 
property  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  any  provision  restricting  the  sale  of 
such  property  to  members  of  any  racial 
group,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Murray, 
Morse,  Neubercer,  Church,  Proxmire, 
Gruening,  and  Humphrey,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Monument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1001)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Monument.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Douglas  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
first  introduced  this  bill  in  the  85th 
Congress  as  Senate  bill  3898.  I  now  in- 
troduce a  similar  bill  with  some  perfect- 
ing amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  for  which 
I  Introduce  this  bill  Is  to  preserve  for  all 
of  the  citizens  of  our  country  a  priceless 
piece  of  geologic  and  botanical  history 
which  is  unique  on  the  Western  con- 
tinents, or,  indeed,  in  the  world. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  or  condem- 
nation, the  unspoiled  areas  of  not  more 
than  5,000  acres  situated  In  the  State  of 
Indiana  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
generally  known  as  the  Indiana  Dunes, 
but  including  the  unspoiled  forests, 
dunes,  beaches,  bogs,  and  landscapes  in 
which  plant  and  animal  life  from  many 
kinds  of  terrain  are  collected  in  a  small 
space  by  a  geological  accident  of  history. 
It  Is  a  space  attractive  to  the  layman  for 
the  unspoiled  nature  which  stlU  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  shifting  sands,  and  to  the 
scientist  for  the  variety  of  nature's  gifts 
which  are  imlquely  gathered  together  at 
this  spot.  The  bill  provides  that  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  lands 
as  are  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior shall  be  procured  by  donation  or 
with   donated   funds.     The  established 


communities  of  Ogden  Dunes  and  Dune 
Acres  are  specifically  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bilL 

Senators  may  well  ask  why  a  Senator 
from  Illinois  should  take  the  lead  in 
preserving  this  area  which  lies  In  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Mr.  President,  the 
Importance  of  these  dunes  transcends 
the  claims  of  a  single  State.  But,  Mr. 
President,  many  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  have  written  to  me  asking  that  I 
assist  them  to  preserve  this  area  for  the 
citizens  of  Indiana  and  other  States. 
And,  Mr.  President,  I  Invited  the  honor- 
able Senators  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  join  me 
when  the  many  benefits  of  this  bill  shall 
have,  on  their  own  merits,  won  them  to 
the  same  point  of  view. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  feel  that  the  issues 
at  stake  are  of  significance  to  all  of  our 
States. 

This  Is  no  new  proposal.  Forty  years 
ago,  when  our  national  park  system  was 
created  by  the  initiative  of  a  great  pub- 
lic citizen,  Stephen  T.  Mather,  this  was 
one  of  the  particular  areas  to  which  he 
directed  special  attention,  along  with  the 
great  Yellowstone  area,  which  is  one  of 
our  great  national  parks. 

Why  has  this  area  been  of  interest  to 
all  of  us  who  seek  to  preserve  an  essential 
system  of  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments? 

Mr.  President,  this  area  originally  oc- 
cupied 25  miles  of  uninterrupted  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline.  Even  40  years  ago, 
it  was  a  mecca  for  citizens  of  more  pop- 
ulous areas  of  northern  Indiana  and  of 
Chicago,  who  sought  the  refuge  of  nat- 
ural surroundings.  The  efforts  of  Ste- 
phen Mather,  Horace  Albright,  and  the 
writer  and  artist.  Earl  Reed,  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  area  as  a  na- 
tional park  were  interrupted  by  the  First 
World  War.  Progressive  waves  of  indus- 
trialization have  encroached  upon  this 
original  stretch,  until  today  there  are 
only  4  left  of  the  original  25-inile  strip. 
This  4-mile  strip  is  in  serious  jeopardy 
today,  Mr.  President.  We  seek  to  pre- 
serve this  small  part  which  remains. 

Let  me  describe  the  features  of  this  re- 
m£irkable  area. 

First,  we  have  an  outstanding  example 
of  Lake  Michigan  sand  dunes:  a  living, 
moving  landscape  of  great  beauty  and 
considerable  scientific  Interest. 

The  glaciers  which  came  before  his- 
tory began  also  later  receded,  carrying 
with  them  seeds  of  plants  originally 
growing  much  farther  south  and  much 
farther  north.  They  deposited  these 
seeds  at  this  spot  and  now  there  exist  in 
this  small  space  many  southern  plants 
which  cannot  ordinarily  be  found  this  far 
north,  as  well  as  northern  plants  which 
cannot  ordinarily  be  found  this  far  south- 
So  we  have  here  a  mixed  garden  which 
cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  call  upon  my  southern  col- 
leagues to  unite  with  me  In  supporting 
the  preservation  of  this  fine  example  of 
cooperation  and  creativity  transcending 
regional  differences. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  few  remaining 
way  stations  for  migratory  birds  In  the 
Midwest.  More  than  100  species  of  birds 
nest  here. 
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The  dunes  also  are  significant  In  the 
history  of  our  continent.  The  Indians 
crossed  this  area  before  the  white  man 
came,  and  I  have  found  with  my  own 
feet  traces  of  the  footprints  they  left  and 
the  paths  they  trod  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  After  the  arrival  of  European  set- 
tlers, trappers  and  traders,  missionaries 
and  warriors,  crossed  by  this  route.  In 
1675,  Marquette  passed  through,  shortly 
before  he  died  near  Ludington.  La  Salle 
came  in  1677  on  his  way  to  Montreal. 
Pontiac  captured  Little  Fort,  a  site  near 
Tremont.  in  1754.  The  Spanish  occu- 
pied the  area  in  1781;  and  in  1803  sol- 
diers passed  through  on  the  way  to  build 
Fort  Dearborn. 

Scientists,  too.  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  area.  To  quote  from  Ste- 
phen T.  Mather: 

The  sand  dunes  are  admittedly  wonderful, 
and  they  are  Inherently  distinctive  because 
they  best  Illustrate  the  action  of  the  wind 
on  the  sand  accumulated  from  a  great  body 
of  water.  No  national  park  or  other  Federal 
reservation  offers  this  phenomenon. 

The  geologist.  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamber- 
lain, describes  the  creation  of  the  dunes 
as  follows : 

This  earth  of  ours  Is  a  living,  active 
organism  constantly  reshaping  Itself  •  •  • 
selecting  and  assorting  Its  material. 

The  dunes  are  themselves  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  the  selective  and  accumulative 
action  of  nature.  •  •  •  The  material  that  is 
washed  from  the  banks  of  the  lake  la  ex- 
ceedingly mixed  material.  But  the  waves  at 
once  begin  a  selective  process.  •  •  •  The 
dirty  material  •  •  •  Is  washed  out  and  de- 
posited In  the  deeper  and  quieter  waters. 
The  coarser  material  is  left  •  •  •  along  the 
shore  and  then  the  waves  wash  that  up  and 
down  •  •  •  and  at  length  •  •  •  part  is 
thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
left  to  dry  on  the  beach. 

The  strata  of  earth  are  derived  from  mixed 
material  In  this  way  and  have  been  so  de- 
rived for  millions  of  years.  •  •  •  But  the 
dunes  Illustrate  a  cooperative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  wind.  This  •  •  •  material  is 
caught  by  the  wind  and  drifted  forward 
until  it  finds  lodgment,  and  this  lodgment 
Illustrates  tlie  power  of  the  wind,  the  tur- 
moil to  which  the  basal  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere Is  subjected;  and  out  of  that  come 
these  beauties. 

The  eminent  botanist.  Prof.  Henry  C. 
Cowles,  repKjrts  that  when  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  conducting  a  number  of 
great  European  scientists  through  our 
country,  on  a  schedule  which  permitted 
them  to  visit  only  three  or  four  of  our 
great  natural  wonders,  they  chose  the 
Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite,  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  the  Indiana  Dunes,  out  of  all 
of  the  wonders  which  they  might  have 
seen.    He  reports : 

There  are  few  places  on  our  continent 
where  so  many  species  of  plants  are  found  In 
so  small  a  compass.  •  •  •  Within  a  stone's 
throw  of  almost  any  spot  one  may  find  plants 
of  the  desert  and  plants  of  rich  woodlands, 
pl.ints  of  the  pine  woods,  and  plants  of 
swamps,  plants  of  oak  woods,  and  such  plants 
of  the  prairies.  Species  of  the  most  diverse 
niitiiral  regions  are  piled  here  together  in 
such  abundance  as  to  make  the  region  a  nat- 
ural botanical  preserve.  •  •  •  Here  one  may 
find  the  prickly  pear  cactus  of  the  southwest- 
ern desert  hobnobbing  with  the  berrberry  of 
the  .Trctlc  and  alpine  regions.   •    •   • 

Nowhere  perhaps  in  the  entire  world  of 
piints  does  the  struggle  for  life  take  on  such 
cii   laalic  and  spectacular  phases  as  In  the 


dunes.  A  dune  In  the  early  days  of  its  career 
Is  a  moving  landscape,  a  place  that  is  never 
twice  alike;  it  is  a  body  of  sand  which,  under 
the  Influence  of  wind,  moves  indifferently 
over  swamp  or  town  or  forest.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing In  all  nature  except  a  volcano  with  its 
lava  flow  is  to  be  compared  with  such  a  mov- 
ing dune. 

Since  1916.  the  factories  and  mills 
have  crowded  over  the  Lake  Michigan 
shore  from  the  other  side  of  Chicago 
back  eastward  into  Indiana.  All  that  is 
left  is  Indiana  State  Park  with  a  3-mile 
shoreline,  and  about  4  miles  of  unused 
shoreline.  It  is  this  remaining  4  miles 
which  we  seek  to  protect. 

Without  action,  these  last  4  miles  will 
be  overrun  also,  as  have  been  the  other 
20  and  more  miles  formerly  covered  with 
these  beautiful  dunes.  Plans  are  already 
being  made,  and  bulldozers  are  already 
starting  to  turn  the  area  into  slag  piles, 
mills,  wharves,  with  their  accompany- 
ing pavements,  noise,  and  smoke  and  air 
pollution.  Ownership  of  much  of  the 
area  is  presently  in  the  hands  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel  and  National  Steel.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  blueprints  of  a 
harbor  which  would  cut  right  through 
the  middle  of  the  dunes.  Mills  would  be 
constructed  on  the  site  and  would  dam- 
age the  neighboring  State  park  with  the 
noise  and  air  and  water  pollution.  In 
the  present  dune's  area  which  Lies  outside 
the  State  park,  historic  trails  would  be 
eliminated;  botanical  and  biological  ex- 
hibits would  be  uprooted;  migratory  bird 
stations  would  no  longer  exist:  wildlife 
would  be  homeless;  bogs  would  be 
drained,  and  the  living  and  moving  land- 
scape would  be  eliminated  forever  and 
the  area  would  be  turned  into  an  asphalt 
jungle. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  indus- 
trialization and  jobs  are  important  from 
many  points  of  view :  We  need  more  pro- 
duction and  more  employment  in  Indiana 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  our  Nation. 
Indiana  has  gone  to  considerable  efforts 
to  attract  industry,  and  her  efforts  de- 
serve to  be  rewarded.  The  Bethlehem 
and  the  National  Steel  Corp.  have  shown 
wisdom  in  choosing  the  Calumet  area 
for  their  projected  expansion,  for  this 
area  has  much  to  offer  heavy  industry 
in  natural  advantages  and  in  available 
skilled  labor  supply.  But  there  are  other 
areas  in  Indiana  besides  these  sand  dunes 
nearby  which  would  prove  equally  suit- 
able in  the  long  run  and  which  would 
cost  nothing  in  terms  of  conservation  of 
our  national  heritage.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  that  we  in  Illinois  do  not  want  to 
take  this  steel  mill  for  ourselves.  We 
want  it  to  be  in  Indiana.  But  there  are 
other  places  along  the  Indiana  lakefront 
where  it  can  be  located. 

I  cannot  believe  that  when  the  boards 
of  directors  of  these  great  companies 
have  fully  weighed  the  facts  and  con- 
quences  of  placing  their  plants  in  this 
natural  park  that  they  will  insist  upon 
going  ahead  with  this  plan. 

I  hope  that  they  will  feel  as  we  feel 
who  want  to  preserve  the  remaining 
areas  of  natural  wilderness,  and  spare 
this  strip  of  shoreline  so  that  we  may  save 
It  for  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

The  matter  has  already  attracted 
widespread  national  interest. 


The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks. 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuments 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
recommended  steps  for  the  protection 
of  the  area  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. We  have  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  many  fine  conservation  groups, 
including  the  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion, the  Garden  Clubs  of  America,  In- 
diana State  branch ;  the  Save  the  Dunes 
Council;  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs;  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation; the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute; the  Wilderness  Society;  the  Coun- 
cil of  Conservationists,  Inc.;  the  Ameri- 
can Nature  Association;  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association;  the 
Conservation  Council;  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy ;  and  others. 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  a.sk  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  may  give  earnest  study  to 
this  proposal  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
join  in  support  of  this  bill  to  create  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument.  I 
ask  this  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Indiana,  to  whom  it  should  belong  for- 
ever; in  the  name  of  the  p>eople  of  Illinois, 
who  have  enjoyed  its  beauties  for  many  . 
years;  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  a  natural 
claim  on  the  remainder  of  their  natural 
resources,  and  who  need  park  space  and 
play  space,  as  well  as  working  and  living 
space,  if  they  are  to  live  the  full  and 
happy  lives  which  are  the  natural  right 
of  every  American. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  February 
9. 1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  6.  1959: 

Department   or   AcRicui-TfRE   amd   Board   or 
Directors,  Commodity  CREDrr  Corporation 

Clarence  Ludlow  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
As-slstant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  be 
also  a  niemt)er  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Department  or  Defxnse 

Herbert  Prank  York,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Defense  Research  Engineering. 

In  the  Army 
Brig  Gen.  Marshall  Slubbs,  017706.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  Chief  Chemical  Officer.  US.  Army, 
as  major  general  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  major  general  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
3036. 3442,  and  3447. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284, 3306, and  3307: 

to  be  major  CENmAL,  medical  corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Frederick  Bohlender, 
017814. 

TO  BE  BRIGADIER  CENTRAI.,  MEDICAL  CORPS 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Hedges  Forsee,  018266. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment    in    the   Army    of    the    United 
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8t*tM,  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

TO  BS  ICAJOa  OKKnULS 

Brig.  Oen.  Elbert  DeCoursey,  017813. 
Brig.  Oen.  William  Carson  Bullock,  017636. 
Brig.  Oen.  Ralph  Thomas  Nelson,  017308. 
Brig.   Oen.   Ralph  Robert  Mace,   017678. 
Brig.  Oen.  Bruce  Easley,  0 17736. 
Brig.  Oen.  Clarence  Jonathan  Hauck,  Jr., 
018360. 

TO  BE  BRICAOm  CENXRALS 

Col.  John   Lemoln   Crawford.   019343. 
Col.  Floyd  Lawrence  Wergeland.  019599. 
Col.  Joe  Calvin  Lambert.  030033. 
Col.  Thomas  Heber  Lipscomb.  019371. 
Col.  Harry  Lester  HlUyard.  019524. 
Col.  Oliver  Clark  tiarvey.  038778. 
Col.  James   Benjamin   Lampert,  020147. 
Col.  Howard  McCrum  Snyder,  Jr.,  020213. 
Col.  Fred  Pierce  Campl)ell.  020704. 
Col.   William   Alexander   Cunningham   3d, 
019579. 

Col.  Clinton  Stone  Lyter,  018291. 
Col.  Horace  Lake  Sanders,  019446. 
Col.  Ben  J.  Franklin  Taylor,  020779. 
Col.  Berton  Everett  Splvy.  Jr.,  019479. 
Col.  Oraydon  Casper  Basman,  O10242. 

The  following -named  otBcers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299,  subject  to 
physical    examination   required    by    law: 

TO    BX    CAPTAIN,    MEDICAL    COBPS 

Nay.  Leston  B..  Jr.,  073578. 

TO  BE  CAPTAIN.  MEDICAL  8EBVICE  COBPS 

MoUi,  Louis  J.,  073472. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298.  All  offi- 
cers are  subject  to  physical  examination  re- 
quired by  law: 

TO     BE     mST     LIETTTXNANTS 

Arnold.  Thomas  W..  081576. 
Ashby.  Mason  K..  083109. 
Barrett.  FrancU  X..  078220. 
Bean.  Robert  H  .  061580. 
Bender,  Richard  C.  082300. 
Bennett,  Donald  G.,  081584. 
Berg,  Roland  E..  077268. 
Berrey,  Thomas  O.,  062262. 
Boyd,  William  A.,  Jr..  081588. 
Boyle.  Richard  P..  072579. 
Bratt,  Clarence  M..  078239. 
Bruce,  WUllam  A..  084073. 
Bruno,  Vlto  J.,  081596. 
Burns.  Paul  P..  079559. 
Chapman.  Donald  O..  084075. 
Chase.  Charles  R..  084076. 
Colllson,  John  M.,  081606. 
Correll.  John  E..  081600. 
DlRuzza.  Santl.  083649. 
Donohue.  John  E..  081625. 
Downey.  Robert  H.,  Jr  .  081626. 
Drury.  Peter  F..  Jr.,  077370. 
Dugan.  John  E..  082267. 
Eddy,  Burton  A..  084080. 
Edmlston,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  081629. 
Edwards,  Donald  M..  077374. 
Fletcher.  Baward  N..  078304. 
Flltcraft,  Anthony  D.,  062324. 
Foster.  Robert  O.,  Jr..  082270. 
Fraley.  Robert  R..  082271. 
Frye,  Ray  E  ,  Jr..  081637. 
Gamble.  John  F.,  082272. 
Oannon,  Edwin  W.,  084082. 
Oeorge.  James  R..  Jr..  082326. 
Ooad.  Robert  E.,  082273. 
Grover.  Dwight  L.,  082330. 
Hamlsh.  Albert  O..  Jr..  081652. 
Hoge,  Philip  R.,  078351. 
Hooker,  Cloyd  T.,  062277. 
Htihn,  JohnN.  078358. 
Hurdle,  Karl  vl.  078361. 
Hurley,  William  P.,  Jr.,  081644. 
Jenson,  Kenneth  O..  078368. 


Jones,  Charles  E.,  082278. 
Jouee.  Robert  A.,  062270. 
Jones.  Samuel  H.,  Jr.,  081675. 
Kattar.  Richard  J.,  062343. 
Kelly,  Alan  C,  081677. 
Lawson.  Lawrence  L.,081684. 
Lins-Morstadt,  Juan  L.,  081686. 
Love.  Thomas  W.,  082283. 
Ludoiph,   Anthony  A.,  Jr..  081690. 
Marshall,   Charles   McL.,  081606. 
Maupin,  Joe  S.,  081600. 
McCulloch,  William  C,  082284. 
McCurdy,  Neal  B.,  082285. 
McGofl,  Leo  F.,  Jr..  083659. 
McWUllams,  Fred  M..  082286. 
Mlelke,  Karl  A..  Jr.,  078435. 
Montgomery,  Budd  V.,  082288. 
Moore,  William  A..  084094. 
Moore.  William  B..  082289. 
Munster,  Conrad  H.,  084095. 
Nauman,  Alan  A.,  082290. 
Nelson,  Thomas  C,  082291. 
Newblll.  James  P..  084098. 
OBryan.  William  P..  081712. 
Oyler,  Leo  E..  Jr.,  081714. 
Pierce,  Fred  W..  Jr.,  081717. 
Posz.  Joseph  D.,  078460. 
Pruniskl.  Stephen  A.,  Jr.,  081722. 
Quirk.  Edward  T.,  082202. 
Rlsteter,  Vincent  A..  081726. 
Robinson,  Benjamin  F.,  Jr.,  072782. 
Sandlin.  Malcom  R..  078400. 
Schott,  Richard  S.,  082294. 
Sequin,  Raymond  J..  081738. 
Shan^han.  Norman  K.,  078407. 
Shannon.  Robert,  082205. 
Shepard.  WiUlam  C,  078500. 
Sheriff.  Robert  M..  084108. 
Short.  Kenneth  M..  078502. 
Smith.  Glenn  N.,  081740. 
Smith.  Thomas  A.,  08174S. 
Sparks,  Donald  E.,  083666. 
Stevens,  Charles  T.,  081745.  , 

Thomas.  Billy  J.,  081750. 
Tolfa,  Edward,  Jr..  084536. 
Tomllnson,  Walter  C,  Jr..  082371. 
Underwood,  Prank  E.,  078531. 
Vaughan.  Charles  U..  082302. 
Walker.  Billy  M..  080231. 
Wall.  Kary  D..  081757. 
Wickware.  Argle  W.,  081762. 
Williamson,  Robert  L.,  081764. 
Winnicki,  Philip  W.,  081766. 
Wolterstorff,  Jerrold  D.,  077791. 
Wyatt,  David  L.,  081770. 
Young,  Carl  L.,  082304. 
Zelgler,  Charles  S.,  078562. 

TO  BE  FIRST  LIET7TKNAMT,  WOMEN'S  ARMY  CORPS 

Husband,  Patricia  R.,  L549. 

TO  BE  FIRST  LUDTZNANTS,  MEDICAL  SSBTICS 
CORPS 

Chapin,  Oeorge  E.,  Jr.,  076821. 
Oensler.  Herman  H.,  078680. 
Johnston.  Laurence,  080346. 
Noble,  Ralph  E.,  078685. 
Ortega,  Frank  A.,  081877. 
Potin,  James  B.,  083560. 
Smith,  Creed  DeL.,  076832. 

The  following-named  {lersons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3294;  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3291;  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3202;  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3311,  3285,  3286,  3287,  and 
3288: 

TO    BE    UEUTEKaNT    COLONKLS 

Blackwell,  James  M.,  MSC,  0477035. 
Dif^isco,  Manrico  P .  MSC,  0401935. 
Kuhn.  Oeorge  A.,  VC,  0338576. 

TO    BX    MAJORS 

Aklns,  Everett  H.,  VC,  0367236. 
Audet,  Harold  H.,  MC,  01705621. 
Burglo,  Joseph  C,  MSC,  01534689. 
Coleman.  Tyler  S.,  MBC,  01644563. 
Crandall,  Francis  N.,  MSC,  O1000218. 
Edwards,  Corwin  V..  JAGC,  0420036. 


Flltsch,  n-ank  B.,  MSC.  01645464. 
Klelman,  Edmund  R.,  MC,  O470074. 
Myers,  John  W.,  MSC,  01323020. 
Nye,  Charles  A.,  HI,  JAGC,  01166420. 
Osteen,  Wilson  M.,  VC,  0337585. 

TO  BE   CAPTAINS 

Adcock,  Jerry  L..  VC,  04040364. 
Ahlemeyer,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  MC,  04073567. 
Baker,  Ullian  E.,  WAC,  L1010172. 
Benner,  James  H.,  MSC,  0966567. 
Brantly,  Ruth  S.,  ANC,  N000318. 
Brown.  Garry  M.,  MSC,  0153492S. 
Brown,  Heyward  G.,  VC.  01918786. 
Calmes,  Paul  M.,  MSC.  02047268. 
Castleberry,  WUllam  E.,  Jr.,  MSC,  01543062. 
Caulder,  Shelley  L.,  DC,  02003346. 
Cavagnaro,  Mary  M.,  ANC.  N723481. 
Covington,  Albert  A.,  JAGC.  02270143. 
Dicker,  Frank  W.,  MSC,  0994111. 
Farmer.  Billy  L..  MC.  02273744. 
Peeley,  Eugene  J..  MC,  04034527. 
Ferebee,  Constance  L..  ANC,  N000015. 
Fischer.  George  F.,  VC,  04022891. 
Foley,  Robert  D.,  MC,  04022290. 
FonUine,  Roger  J.,  MC,  04022130. 
Gauld.  John  R.,  MC,  04047639. 
Oerster.  Dorothy  C,  ANC,  N735610. 
Oibbs,  Roland  J.,  VC.  01920931. 
Oregoratos,  Gabriel.  MC,  04067709. 
Htighes,  George  M..  VC,  01337676. 
Hume,  Joseph  W.,  MSC,  02038861. 
Joyce,  Orlando  H.,  MC. 
Kammeraad,  Lloyd  A.,  MC,  04073663. 
Kern,  Marlon  L..  ANC,  N741993. 
Kerrigan,  Robert  J.,  MSC,  O204702S. 
Knox,  Lorraine  P.,  ANC,  N900099. 
Kobrlnsky,  Samuel,  DC,  O4055088. 
Koch-Weser,  Jan,  MC,  04039677. 
Kono.  Tom  M..  DC,  0081007. 
Lampru,  Paul  D.,  VC,  04043103. 
Lewis,  Vivian  B.,  ANC,  N072270. 
Lovelace,  Bobby  P.,  MSC,  02047411. 
Maher.  John  R.,  MSC.  0080629. 
McGerity.  Joseph  L.,  MC.  04029297. 
Mericle.  Jack  H.,  MSC,  015421S3. 
Obermeler,  Bernard  D.,  DC,  04056082. 
Paxton.  Annie  D.,  ANC,  N765775. 
Pilger,   Marion   H.,   ANC,  N758674. 
Rojo.  Fernando  S..  MSC,  01543795. 
RuncUe.  Harold  D.,  MSC,  0976258. 
Sheehy,  Robert  W.,  VC,  01735394. 
Tierce  MUlard  L.,  Jr..  VC,  0465984. 
Wagner,  Donald  L,  MSC.  01999273. 
Wame,  Robert  J.,  VC,  02104930. 
Waseon,  Val  J.,  MSC,  0978969. 
Wiley.  Hugh  S.,  MC,  04030410. 
Witt.  Gustave  J.,  MSC,  01288837. 

TO  BX  VTRST  UXTTTENANTS 

Adams,  Nell  D.,  Jr.,  MC,  05701444. 
Archambault,  Claire  A.,  WAC,  L1010795. 
Baglnskl,  UUian  E..  ANC,  N901204. 
Ballard,  Anthony,  MC.  05703039. 
Barkley,  Velma  J.,  ANC,  N901685. 
Bums,  Anthony  J.,  MC,  01800000. 
Culf,  Norrls  K.,  Jr.,  MC,  04014802. 
Davis,  Barbara  A.,  AMSC,  M3050. 
DoUey,  Thomas  R.,  MSC,  01933482. 
Downs.  Peter  E..  MC.  02284102. 
Preidhoff.  Erla  J..  ANC,  N902464. 
Frlstad,  Pern  E.,  ANC,  N900454. 
Gllson,  Claire  E.,  ANC,  N754914. 
Hall,  Ruth  M.,  ANC,  N000026. 
Harle.  Thomas  S.,  MC.  02284003. 
Hollowell,  Ople  W.,  MC. 
Howe.  Patrick  A.,  MC,  04017602. 
Jack,  Marlous  K.,  MC,  05703074. 
Johnson,  Robert  M.,  DC.,  04000730. 
Johnston,  Sharon  C,  ANC,  N002646. 
Jones,  E>onaId  A.,  MC,  02288852. 
Kay,  Robert  E.,  MC,  05500738. 
Labelle,  Ronald  E.,  DC,  O5500001. 
Loftin,  Richard  L.,  VC,  01042082. 
Lynch.  Robert  E.,  MC,  04002668. 
Lynde,  Patricia  A..  AMSC,  R2726. 
Madjedl,  Ahmad,  MC. 
Matthews,  John  C,  MC,  01040218. 
McFarland,  Joseph  H.,  MSC,  01033454. 
Morrison,  Elliot  I.,  MC. 
Noble,  Joseph  W.,  MC,  04027800. 
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Oakes.  Richard  O..  VC.  04061286. 
ODonnell.      Matthew      B..      Jr,     JAOO, 

02276837. 

Pfelffer,  Violet  R.,  AMSC.  M20200. 
Ross,  Curlee.  MC,  02285121. 
Saarl,  James  T.,  DC,  02284865. 
S   nford,  Douglas  M..  MC,  05003926. 
r.mmona,  Heber  S.,  Jr.,  DC,  02289385. 
Plau-Jihter,  Lee  D.,  MC,  02284575. 
:■'  ivder,  Frances  E.,  ANC.  N805334. 
:-:  ivcnskl,  Joan  C,  ANC,  N901810. 
>  l  iehr,  Bruce  J.,  MC,  04003622. 
W  ihl.  Jiimes  P..  Jr..  DC,  02289682. 
W.ilker.  Robert  G..  MSC,  01332760. 
Wehland,  Charles  E..  JAGC,  02293676. 
White,  Charles  T.,  MC,  01880966. 
Wilkes,  Clyde  H..  Jr.,  DC,  02289790. 
Zlolsky,  Norman  A.,  MC,  02288916. 

TO    BE    SECOND    LIEUTENANTS 

Ad.ims.  Louis  H.,  MSC,  O40.'J8776. 
Dawson.  William  J.,  MSC,  04051344. 
Greene,  Marlon  E.,  Jr.,  MSC,  02291346. 
Johnson.  David  E.,  MSC,  02276873. 
Joyce,  Brendan  E.,  MSC,  02281251, 
Lafleur,  George  J.,  MSC,  02289775. 
LaRock,  Ethel  B.,  ANC,  N901448. 
Lupien.  Earle  E..  MSC.  02284190. 
Pascal.  Harold  S.,  MSC.  02289644. 
Stowe,  Charles  L.,  MSC,  02028354. 
Whitman,  Annie  M..  WAG,  L2287139. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3235. 3286, 3287,  and  3288: 

TO   BE    MAJORS 

Ammerman,  Howard  E.,  Jr..  0436130. 
Baker.  Francis  J..  01035646. 
Brondstatter.  Wallace  W..  01646257. 
Brooks.  George.  0450807. 
Buckles.  Ronald  J.,  0372058. 
Bunton,  Raymond  B.,  01104534. 
Campbell.  C.  D.,  01046740. 
Dunson,  Noble  H..  01037355. 
Guss,  Stephen  John.  Jr..  01950359. 
Hlndman,  Thom-Hs  O.,  01046488. 
ilostetter.  Charles  A..  01039044. 
Leonard.  Wlllllam  B  .  01555850. 
Logan.  Robert  M..  0389737. 
MaciduU.  Jo?eph  C.  01639497. 
Marcelle.  David  A.,  0397220. 
Murschhausen.  John  C,  Ol  175224. 
Marshall.  Robert  B..  O390594. 
McCallister.  James  L..  Jr..  0361332. 
McConnell.  Donald  W,.  01183126. 
McF.^rland.  B.  J..  01167537. 
McKenzle,  Don  H..  02010598. 
Murray.  William  H..  02011085. 
Muttonl,  Donald  S..  02018735. 
Newton.  Cleon  H.,  01796141. 
Oldham.  Leo  G.,  0387058. 
Partridge.  Sclden  H..  01559240. 
Synie.  James  O.  Jr  .  01583718. 
Thoniley.  James  F..  01650774. 
Van  Hazel.  George  J..  Jr  .  01825009. 
WlUoughby,  Glen.  01012094. 
ZUlar.  James  J.,  01535996. 

TO   BE  CAPTAINS 

Abb  jt.  Lael  J  ,  01888875. 
.'\   hcs'in,  I.cnnard  D..  Jr  .  0554422. 
AUlridtir    George  W  .  Jr  .  0963029. 
.X.shby.  Claude  T  .  Jr  .  01924937. 
Atjhi.son.  Eulon  D  .  020218(1. 
Aucie,  Prter  N..  Jr..  C2_'in->28. 
Bacon.  Leonard  A  ,  01893884. 
Bale.  John  J..  O20320:i6. 
Oirclay.  Rob-rt  H  .  01924871. 
Borrv.  Thomas  S..  0995962. 
nianrhard.  Howard  B..  Jr..  02273575. 
Brlnson.  William  J..  01889985. 
Hrockman.  Harry  J..  02274649. 
Byrd.  James  C.  02004933. 
Caliiaii.  Francis  M  .  01593103. 
Calvert.  Charles  L.,  02205752. 
Campbell.  Joseph  L.,  01920140. 
Collins,  John  G..  01876390, 
D.ily.  Jiimes  J  ,  01889698. 


Dickerson,  Gerald  T.,  0552738. 
Durham.  Morris  C,  02207812. 
Eggert,  Dalton  D.,  01637351. 
Eldecker.  Earl  E.,  0989731. 
Estes,  Billy  G.,  01893865. 
Feeney.  Thomas  J.,  0963569. 
Ford,  Francis  J.,  0988164. 
Fricke,  Charles  J.,  02003851. 
Frydendall,  Jerry  D..  02103570. 
Glore.  Ray  C,  01925706. 
Gordon,  William  T.,  02206212. 
Grandinettl,  Dominick  J.,  01301476 
Haddock,  James  O.,  02014787. 
Hafers.  Ernest  R.,  01885607. 
Haggerty.  John  P..  02201638. 
Hagreen,  Frederick  H..  Jr.,  02021281. 
Harrell.  James  L  .  01913369. 
Hartman.  William  F,,  01331504. 
Henry.  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  0407744. 
Hill.  John  P..  02202024. 
Hoey,  Edis<:)n  V..  01878769. 
Home.  Carlton  R..  02045028. 
Johnson.  Paul  R.,  02042048. 
Kendrlck.  James  H..  Sr..  01334470. 
Kerr,  Thomas  J..  0996575. 
King.  Jimmie.  01861875. 
Klrkwood.  Clifford  T.,  01876154. 
Koob.  Robert  A..  02033530. 
Lacey,  Vernon  L.,  02207407. 
Lre.  Robert  C.  0993046. 
Mack.  Edward,  0990094. 
Marshall.  Billy  E..  02207749. 
Marvel.  Edgar  E..  01825922. 
Maxwell.  John  J..  02000561. 
M:C!ure.  Jcxseph  W..  0945283. 
McClu.skey.  Joseph  E.,  01338110. 
McLean.  Floyd  W..  02005407. 
Mennlcke.  Victor  O  .  0998377. 
Miller,  Richard  G..  01335337. 
Nevins.  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  02021005. 
Newell.  Joseph  C.  0422365. 
Norton.  James  M.,  01920219. 
Opdyke.  Mlnott  S..  02014741. 
osteon.  Ernest  C,  02028351. 
Parker.  Joseph  E..  Jr..  0968523. 
Powell,  Charles  J.,  01324649. 
Pruett.  Jack  G..  0986458. 
Rau.sch.  Arthur  R..  01039521. 
Ray.  Leonard  C,  0975137. 
Render.  Bernard  L..  0991638. 
Rcsendes.  Daniel  F..  0942990. 
Roller.  Harry  N.,  01080957. 
Rollicr.  Rcjbprt  L.,  0967812. 
Rooney.  John  J..  01877145. 
Ross.  Paul  E  .  01035173. 
Rothwcll.  Joseph  B  .  01057586. 
Kandr,.  Carthel  L.,  022(55021. 
Schwartz.  Douglas.  01047319. 
."^obtTlck.  Thoma.s.  02028326. 
Spence,  .Soren  E  .  01032490. 
Stevens,  .St';ry  C,  Oll«o309. 
St.ickor,  Lee  J..  01890829. 
.Stoui-.  R    E  .  095G213. 
.S'ovcrink.  Robert  I  .  0187G362. 
Taylor.  Victor  C,  Ol  1B00G9. 
Tcigland.  Virgil  R  .  G9G'JCG4. 
'ihonias.  Ua;,  ni  >nd  P..  0440134. 
Thompson,  Hohrrt  I  .  0993189. 
Tucker.  Jc'.-^c  F  .  Jr  .  01915855. 
Tunnell.  Teddy  B  ,  013  11^20. 
Turck,  Charles  E..  O18737t;o. 
Uhland.  Herbert  W  .  013,!8417. 
Vega.  Antonio.  015UI497. 
W.asco.  Joseph.  Jr  .  0 170 134. 
Wells.  Jake,  02012250 
White.  James  T,.  Jr..  02281187. 
Willett,  Curti.s  L..  Jr  .  02204.324. 
Williams.  Charles  E..  O209G705. 
WilKon   Max  J..  099G721 
Yakimovicz.  Floryan  L  .  OI020522. 
Young.  Harold  G.,  01876482. 
Yurko,  Jt)scph  J.,  0»;)j246. 

TO     BK    FIRST    LirrrFNANT-- 

Aldrlch.  Herbert  C  ,  01893147. 
Alli-son.  Willie  E.,  04045136. 
Amllcke,  John  G,,  04037709. 
Anderson,  Robert  C,  04013991. 
Asbelle,  Charles  T.,  04011532. 
Baxter,   George   M.,  O10J6903. 


Bean,  Calvin  R.,  01930856. 
Bearden,  Winston  H  ,  Q40241C2. 
Bell,  Joel  H.,  04034187. 
Bergqulst.  Robert  L.,  04038196. 
Boswell,  Aubrey  R  ,  04025372. 
Boswell,  John  R.,  04049898. 
Bourgeois.  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  O4O14024. 
Boyle,  Willard  P.,  04014925. 
Bracken.  Glenn  A.,  01925750. 
Breeding,  William  B.,  04012450. 
Brendel.  William  J..  04040954. 
Brown.   Donald   R  ,   01881865. 
Bullock,  Charles  A..  01939692. 
Cambell.  Chester  F  .  04020836. 
Camper.  William  C  .  01932008. 
Carlson.   E;irl  C  .  01887406. 
Cauthcn,  Juhn  R  ,  01888619. 
Chczem,  Jimmie  A.,  01887408. 
Coleman.  Willie  A  .  01878941. 
Conway,   Burton   J  .  04036093. 
Cooke.  Richard  R  .  04006660. 
Craln.  James  W  .  040557241. 
Cro.sum.  Clifford  A  ,  04006405. 
Crow.  Marvin  .S  .  O4032f!63 
Crowder,  Thomas  M  .  O4058694. 
Daoulas.  Arthur.  04021268. 
Darrah.  Robert  F  .  04040864. 
Daugherty.  Paul  R  .  02269878. 
Davis,  Jack  C  .  OI913469. 
Day.  Raymond.  O4041986. 
DehrkrK)p.  Clinton  B  .  01940739. 
Ellis.   William   L  .   04003532. 
Evangelos.   Christos  J  .  02028447. 
Faugu.--t.  Robert   E.  04040961, 
Fene.   William  R  .  04025407. 
Fisher.  S;ujl   H  .  04026977. 
Flanagan.  William  J  .  Jr  .  O405138S. 
Flynn,  Thomiis  J  .  04006808. 
Fox.  Bernard  J.  04005194. 
Fujil.  Enccne  I  .  O4017749 
Graber.  Roy  W  .  Jr  ,  O2203802. 
Hlckson.    E.lgar   G  .   Jr  .   04029188. 
Hilt  v.    Jamrs    R  .    Jr  .    O226,'>040. 
Hodges.  Stanley  W  ,  04006721. 
Howard.  McErvin.  01880060. 
Huflman.  Roy  T  .  Jr..  02207188. 
Huggins,  Charles  B  .  04042892. 
Hughes,  Philip  B  .  01892761. 
Hukill.  Phillip  E  ,  01933340. 
Hunt.  Jim  I  ,  01932235. 
Jac'.b.<:    Norman  P  .  01!'354ril. 
Jordan.  William  H  .  02003401. 
Kelster,  Inland  W  .  Jr  .  01882658. 
Keller.  Lenii.ird.  O402699I 
Kemilnj:;toii    Roy  A  .  02004793. 
Kenyou,  Pc  Tcr  B  ,  04053008. 
Killion.  Fxlward  P  ,  01893034. 
King,  John  W  ,  02263630 
Ki!n';ery.  Mu  h.iel   I  .  04019634. 
Leoii.trd.  K  iberl  R  .  018'J1479. 
Le^lnsoa.  .Si.iuUy  H  ,  04niRll7. 
Llesm.ai.  John  .S     O404C';07 
I.illev.  A.iron  L  .  Jr  .  04026533. 
V:uKi;i.--ht.  AMrn  B  .  04')4L'(  G5 
M  irks.   Malro'm   L  ,   Jr  .   04(t2.i837. 
Ma.-..';en'4.11.  James  R  .  04023533. 
Malson.  J.aivs  M  .  O40IH3i>l. 
Mitt'..;i.  Bcrul  E  .  O40U.187 
M  •(•    rthy.  Jiiinrs  E  .  O103C579. 
McClary    J.:' k  D     01021131. 
M.'Coriuick    U:<-1     rd  I      '""  ■• '0228. 
McUon.ild,  Haro'il  F  .  OH'. 17016. 
McOce.  Calvin  A     Or)2r;!)70 
McCiraw.  Ru  sell  M  .  O4013H36 
McLau'-hlMi    K   i.nethi    .01H91353. 
McQuade.  John  P  .  01937043. 
Metallo.  Vincent  J  .  O40U1504. 
M'.'ycT.  HlclK.rd  W  ,  0982  UB. 
Miller.  0;.\er  J  .  01879G9G. 
MUlcr.  Hul.ard  J  ,  (^228^4  72 
Moran.  VVloatn  J  ,  O401ol>(;2. 
M orri.s.  Henry  F  ,  040029^5. 
Mnrry,  Gcor-e  .'^  .  01931018. 
Ncal.Bevcrlv  L  .  Ol 935275 
Nitholson.  Thomas  G..  01939320. 
Norri.s.  Frank  D  .  04025607. 
Northcult.  Maurice  L..  0979251. 
Patton.  Joe  W  ,  04024398. 
Pcrrotto,  Anthony  J  ,  04010231. 
P.r.shing,  Jay  W  .O1017JG3. 


1959 

Petersen,  Darwin  A.,  O40I8094. 
Phillips.  Benjamin  M.,  Ill,  02264183. 
Pohlod,  Leonard  G.,  04004307. 
Pope,  £>onald  E.,  01933755. 
Presley,  James  N.,  Jr.,  04040394. 
Putnam,  E:arl  L.,  04048418. 
Randall,  Starr  D  .  04013711. 
Rhyan,  Earnest  W.,  Jr..  01941230. 
Richards,  Jo-seph  P.,  Jr.,  04009528. 
Ruskaufr,  Donald  R.,  04016219. 
Saffold,  Albert  T..  0 1879 174. 
Sakayeda,  MlUuo,  01927512. 
Sampson.  Eldon  P..  01886076. 
Sawyer,  Donald  E  .  01926558. 
Settle,  Tliomas  A.,  04058617. 
Setzer,  Howard  L..  Jr  .  04042573. 
Shalz.  Roger  M.,  04027815. 
Sheets,  William  E..  04041317. 
Sibert.  Robert  L.,  04034862. 
Simpson,  Billy  S.,  04031591. 
Sklnker.  Harry  J..  04002244. 
Slesnlck,  Bruce  W..  04001452. 
Stalllngs,  David  W..  04034782. 
Stewart.  Denzll  S.,  04013978. 
Swadell,  Robert  A  ,  01885750. 
Teague.  Gwynn  A  .  O40483S5. 
Thomp>8on.  Harold  N..  01940417. 
Towle.  Thomas  J.,  04038884. 
Vogentanz.  Peter  O  ,  04010643. 
Wall,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  04012686. 
Wangenhelm.  Richard  M..  04052938. 
Waters,  George  D.,  02283020. 
Wat«on,  Elmer  E  ,  02263786. 
Westphal,  Ralph  E  .  01939376. 
White,  Dean,  01933703. 
Whlteley,  James  E.,  04027539. 
Williams,  Nelson  E  ,  O4047825. 
Wlngfleld.  Damon  D..  01939818. 
Young,  Clarence  J..  01879319. 
Tuengel,  William  W..  02283518. 
Zook,  Kenneth  A.,  04050443. 

TO  BE  SECOND  L  lETTrEN  A  NTS 

Abene,  Oasper  V  ,  04074871. 
AUanson.  Will  B  .  AO3017755. 
Anderson.  Joseph  L..  04076082. 
Arehart.  Henry  W..  Jr..  04062564. 
Arnold.  Robert  W  .  04061955. 
Ault,  John  W..  Jr.,  04074355. 
Barber.  James  J..  04074649. 
Barborak.  Franklin  D.,  04048224. 
Barrett.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  05502803. 
Barrett,  William  T.,  04076342. 
Basaett.  Gordon  C  ,  04061027. 
Baun,  Richard  A  .  04069497. 
Bernard.  Richard  T..  05400680. 
Blbersteln.  Billy  J..  04060132. 
Blernackl,  Richard  O.,  04064502. 
Binder.  Fremont  E  ,  04060697. 
Blvlngs,  Donald  E  .  05302112. 
Bowden,  John  J.,  04075377. 
Bower,  George  L.,  04076344. 
Brlggs,  Charles  P.,  04060309. 
Brlggs,  Richard  A.,  04077206. 
Brlggs,  Thomas  J..  04047643. 
Bronson.  Richard  M  .  04059804. 
Brown,  Bernard  B  .  04064237. 
Brown.  Joseph  P.,  III.  05201597. 
Bryant,  James  W..  04059635. 
Bryant,  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  04063366. 
Bull,  L.  M  .  Jr.,  05400085. 
Btirford,  John  8.,  02279472. 
Burke.  Francis  J..  Jr.,  04064911. 
Burrow,  George  D.,  05301841. 
Burton,  Donald  L.,  04049529. 
Bustard,  William  J.,  O4064186. 
Calhoun.  Charles  C,  O4012747. 
Caasell,  James  D..  05303141. 
Cento.  Dahl  J.,  04063725. 
Clccone,  Vincent  J.,  04084359. 
Clark.  Ray  L.,  04077083. 
Oofonl.  Peter  J.,  04053213. 
Colket,  Charles  H.,  06502038. 
Collins,  Robert  H.,  04077024. 
Conger,  John  T.,  06502490. 
Cook.  Billy  a..  05400149. 
Cook.  James  P..  04071432. 
Cooper,  Robert  T.,  O405126«. 
Cooper,  Willis  M.,  04049488. 
Copp,  WUlard  C.  06202818. 
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Cordum,  Myron  A.,  04006991. 
Corless,  Robert  L.,  04058000. 
Crlss.  Carl  K.,  05200757. 
Crox.  John  F.,  Jr.,  05302393. 
Danlelzuk,  Charles  P.,  04029511. 
Davis.  Sidney,  04010988. 
DeGraw,  Allen  C  ,  04063436. 
D^lVecchlo.  William  P.,  04068921. 
Devereaux,  Raymond  A.,  02265055. 
Dickinson.  Kenneth  K..  05200366. 
Donker.  Leo  M.,  04376087. 
DJwdE.  James  B.,  05300020. 
Drummond.  Louis  A  .  O40G1541. 
Duehlmeler.  Henry  E  .  04061987. 
Duhon.  Ben  E..  01880470. 
Dvf  r.  Howard  B..  O40G1605. 
Dvkc.  Charles  W..  04030930. 
Edwards.  Charles  A..  04025951. 
Edwiu-ds.  James  W..  04061722. 
Ellis.  Gary  L.,  04JG9346. 
Ely.  Arch  H  .  Jr..  04025918. 
Engle,  Phillip  D.,  040481 18. 
Evans.  Robert  H  ,  05400283. 
Fairchlld,  Robert  L  .  Jr..  04068464. 
Forsythe,  Richard  W..  05203041. 
Fory.  Charles  E..  04049554. 
Prankenbery.  James  F.,  O4069419. 
Freeman.  Edward  V.,  Jr.,  02288748. 
Gardner,  William  H.,  04084909. 
Geertsema,  William  W.,  05405092. 
Good.  Robert  E.,  04049415. 
Greenway,  John  R.,  04065303. 
Groetken,  David  L..  04060960. 
Handley,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  04075782. 
Hanlln.  Richard  W.,  04068858. 
Harrison,  William  H.,  04031230. 
Hatcher,  Robert  T..  04065054. 
Helm.  Keith  M.,  01930224. 
Heller,  George  W.,  Jr.,  04060096. 
Hermann,  Roland  E.,  04026332. 
Hobln,  Raymond  M..  04065950. 
Holmes,  David  R.,  04066626. 
Honslnger.  Larry  E.,  04062395. 
Htmimel,  Richard  H.,  04069575. 
Humphreys,  George  D.,  04047253. 
Huntslnger,  William  R.,  04056917. 
Jewett,  Richard  E.,  04070306. 
Johnson,  James  M.,  01925418. 
Kavanaugh,  Paul  P.,  05203048. 
Kegelman.  Theodore  J.,  Jr.,  04066191. 
Kelly,  Ted  W.,  04071818. 
Kelly,  Thomas  W.,  O40e9057. 
Kerver,  Thomas  J.,  04069292. 
Kreitzer,  John  C,  04068312. 
Lambo.  Jerry  D..  05071182. 
Lantz,  Patrick  M.,  04071704. 
Larson,  Dean  M.,  04061080. 
Leverenz,  John  H.,  02287779. 
Llgon.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  04047192. 
Ules,  Michael  S.,  04070986. 
Long,  Glenn  W.,  04075512. 
Lucas.  Ronald  M..  04062463. 
Magnus.  Ralph  E.,  04066926. 
Mah,  Joe,  02267470. 
Marmaras,  Ernest,  04065251. 
Marr,  Francis  W.,  02291542. 
Masuga,  James  J.,  04071707. 
McConkey,  Rodney  P.,  04036931. 
McCracken,  Ernest  E.,  04061345. 
McCue,  Robert  B.,  04050352. 
McDonald,  Jackie  L.,  05405026. 
McMillan,  Druery  C,  01876350. 
Meyer.  Clyde  E..  04056620. 
Miller,  Robert  P.,  04041863. 
Mills,  Lawrence  L.,  04049615. 
Modlca,  Glac  P.,  04065838. 
Montefusco,  Harry  A.,  04065755. 
Montgomery.  Ross  D.,  04071673. 
Moore,  John  E.,  05700513. 
Moeeley,  James  F.,  04083492. 
Muello,  Richard  J.,  04064239. 
Mulllns,  Etonald  G..  04069439. 
Musial,  Walter  P..  04076976. 
Newton.  George  P.,  04064494. 
Noakes.  Edmund  D.,  04071229. 
Nolet,  Gerard  A.,  O4066302. 
Oakes,  LesUe  C,  04066072. 
Offan,  Kenneth  J.,  04071379. 
Pagel,  John  A.,  04061662. 


Palmertree,  Tommy  R.,  04063424. 

Paquln,  Wilfred  J.,  04052452. 

Pare,  Harold  J.,  04046779. 

Parke.  Walker  M.,  04036572. 

Passallalgue,   Edward   P.,   Jr.,   01926078. 

Patz,  John  C,  04059907. 

Perry.  Mervin  E..  04049284. 

Peterson,  Harlan  P.,  04059838. 

Pettersen.  Clifford  D.,  04070778. 

Pickens.  Homer  C,  Jr.,  04071285. 

Piner,  James.  Jr.,  04076979. 

Place.  Berwyn  L.,  04061252. 

Poole.  Ronald  H..  04000423. 

Powell.  Raymond  G.,  04065341. 

Randall.  Tliomas  G  .  05502990. 

Rawis.  Paul  L,,  04075713. 

Reeves.  Donald  W.,  04061365. 

Reynolds,  George  P.,  04036435. 

Rchey.  Charles  G..  05300853. 

Rilling.  Henry  C.  05700274. 

Riviere.  Francis.  04075788. 

Robertson.  Warren  A.,  05300973. 

Rodrigue,  Earl  W..  Jr..  04075441. 

Rummens.  Bobby  E.,  05504620. 

Ruppert,  Roy  M.,  04069446. 

Russell.  Beryl  D..  04059633. 

Ryan,  James  T.,  III.  04065807. 

Sagabiel,  John  W..  04045478. 

Sanchez,  James.  04076775. 

Santa  Barbara,  Joseph  R..  02289097. 

Saunders.  Don  M.,  04065902. 

Sbarbaro,  Frederick  L..  Jr.,  04046680. 

Schall,  Austin  F.,  01881823. 

Schlffman,  Reed  L.,  04076288. 

Seybold.  Lawrence  C.  Jr.,  04049108. 

Sisk,  Robert  A.,  04025669. 

Skelton.  Robert  C,  04066484. 

Slotten,  Russell  H..  04061300. 

Smith.  Benjamin  C,  02287367. 

Stein,  Edward  J..  Jr..  04068530. 

Stern.  Allan  R.,  04061943. 

Strlckler,  William  H.,  05201420. 

Szustak.  Edward  J.,  04064736. 

Taurke.  Erwln  A.,  05701180. 

Thomson,  Robert  W..  04066221. 

Tomllnson,  William  J.,  04061499. 

Van  Herpe,  William  H.,  04066088. 

Vaughn,  Donald  C. 

Waclawski,  Leon  J.,  04035705. 

Wagner,  Keith  A.,  04035121. 

Walker,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  04070224. 

Wall.  Walter  P.,  04070319. 

Waller,  William  C,  04047879. 

Warnberg.  Harry  E.,  05301930. 

Whlddon,  Orren  R.,  04063796. 

White,  Billy  T.,  04071945. 

White,  David  J.,  05301818. 

Willey.  John  L.,  04058036. 

Williams.  Richard  R.,  Jr..  04066737. 

Willies,  Edward  J.,  04077178. 

Witt,  Everett  L.,  04076350. 

Wooledge,  John  D.,  III.  04062478. 

Wright,  Gregory  P.,  05700896. 

Wright,  Lloyd  R..  01701196. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  chaplain  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  grade  of  captain,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

Hasten,  Donald  B.,  02274657. 
Lively,  Carlos  J.,  Jr.,  01340666. 
ShevUn,  John  G.,  02274695. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment, by  transfer.  In  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  of  captain: 

Zalonis,  John  A.,  Jr.,  068178. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  oi  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3285,  3286.  S287,  and 
3288: 

Coran.  Richard  R.,  05507419. 

Cygan.  Herbert  E. 

Fain,  Ronald  A. 

O'Donnell,  Prank  P. 
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The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  328S, 
3286,  3287.  and  3288: 

Akin.  Robert  B. 

Allred,  Raymond  8.,  Jr.,  05702958. 

Anderson.  Richard  C,  05206560. 

Andres,  Dudley  M. 

B.ildwln.  Roy  O..  05402256. 

Banks.  John  W.,  Jr. 

Bassett.  Martin  M.,  Jr. 

Bsnnett.  Clyde  R..  05402359. 

Uoulware.  Jeffersor  T.,  Jr. 

Boyett,  George  H..  05401403. 

Braun.  Paul  A. 

Bridges.  Donald  R.,  05402491. 

IJyars.  Harold  W.,  05401746. 

Christie.  Jerrold  L. 

Cooper,  George  H..  Jr..  05304881. 

Cooper,  John  C. 

Cowart,  David  W. 

Currln.  David  M.,  05401758. 

Demblnskl,  Mark  L..  05205736. 

Eldredge.  Richard  B.,  05206331. 

E;iklns.  Donald  W.,  05402023. 

FlUpkowskl.  William  P.,  Jr. 

Pletcher.  Richard  P. 

Forbes.  Maynard  C. 

Fox,  William  I..  Jr.,  05206688. 

Funderburk,  Raymond  E. 

Gear.  Edward  R. 

Goudle,  Richard  B. 

Cowan.  Arthur  D. 

Grieg,  John  M  ,  05506932. 

Gros3.  Gerald  D. 

Haddock.  Raymond  E. 

Hamby.  JerreU  E.,  05404944. 

Hanson,  Charles  K. 

Harvey,  Henry  L.  Jr..  05001862. 

Hawley,  Warren  G..  05702953. 

Hayes.  James  R..  05205138. 

Herzbrun.  Lon  S. 

Howard,  Kenneth  W. 

Hubler.  George  E.,  Jr.,  05205864. 

Hulse.  Kent  O. 

Hyers,  James  E. 

Jfickson,  Lacy  M. 

Jagoe.  Marcellus  H.,  III. 

Johnson.  Alvln  F.,  05702534. 

Johnson.  Jerome  O..  05504872. 

Jones.  Andrew  M.,  05206585. 

Kaney,  Frank  N. 

Kelley,  Robert  P..  05402264. 

Kernan,  Michael  F. 

Klncald,  William  L. 

King,  Howard  F..  Jr..  05001035. 

Klrkpatrlck.  Elwood  C. 

Kutzner,  Robert  A.,  06506800. 

Lavln,  Floreal  M. 

Lelde,  John  A. 

Loftus.  William  K. 

Luciano.  Alfred  J..  05000248. 

MacDonald,  Robert  W. 

Matthews,  John  P. 

VcCook,  James  W..  III.  05304785. 

McEuen,  Roger  S  .  05702372. 

McGarr,  Robert  L. 

McKlnnon,  Graham,  III. 

McShane,  Donald  L. 

Meeks.  Ronald  C.  05303616. 

Melster.  William  A..  05204276. 

Mellom.  James  T.,  05206237. 

Metcalf.  George  P  ,  III. 

Mineo,  Nicholas  A. 

Monty,  James  M. 

Moore,  George  A. 

Morales-Cabranes,  Manuel  C. 

Mowbray,  Calvin  W.,  Jr..  05205722. 

Muchmore.  Gilbert  L.,  05702288. 

Naiighton,  Hugh  V. 

Norvell.  Prank  C.  Jr..  05205498. 

Orr.  Walton  A..  05305739. 

Ostrowldzkl.  Joseph. 

O'SulUvan,  Christopher  J. 

Perkins,  Jerry  L. 


Peterson,  RoUand  B..  05702995. 
Pfabe.  Richard  K.,  05206756. 

Pointer,  Monroe. 

Pruett,  Billy  R. 

Ralston.  Leonard  H..  05702132. 

Reeves,  Jon  A..  O5306193. 

Reslcy,  Patrick  E. 

Rob.ik,  Raymond  H. 

Robinson,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  05002673. 

Roppt),  Leo  J.,  05702926. 

Schuette,  Ronald  W. 

Schwab,  Don  A. 

Sechtman,  Paul  L.  . 

Sknggs,  Harold  G. 

Smith,  Richard  A. 

Smith.  Robert  T..  Jr.,  05401812. 

S  /lomon.  Irwin  E. 

Sorenscn,  William  A  .  05505143. 

Sundstrom,  Ronald  E. 

Sziifranski,  Roberi  C. 

Townlcy.  Robert  R. 

V'iiriier.  Bruce  D. 

VValcF.  Wayne  F.,  Jr. 

Walker,  John  R..  (.>5401830. 

Warmat  1,  Julius  G.,  05305423. 

VV-itts,  Thurman.  — 

White,  Donald  P.,  05507565. 

Yearlck,  William  H.,  111,05304675. 

Zollman,  John  P. 

(Note. — These  oMcers  were  appointed, 
tran.sferred.  or  promoted  during  the  reces.s 
of  the  Senate.) 

Department  or  the  Navy 
Rear  Adm.  Rawson  Bennett  II.  U  S.  Navy, 
to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Research,  De{)artment 
of  the  Navy,  for  a  term  of  2  years  with  rank 
of  rear  admiral. 

Rear  Adm.  Bartholomew  W.  Hogan.  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  for  a  term  of  2  years. 
In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  oflflccrs  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral : 

TO  BE  RE/\R  admirals 


Line 


John  F.  Davidson 
Charles  O.  Trlebel 
Reynold  D.  Hogle 
Goldsborough  S. 

Patrick 
Roy  S.  Benson 
David  J.  Welsh 
Donald  T.  Eller 
Almon  E.  Loomls 
Edward  C.  Stephan 
Whltmore  S.  Butts 
Frank  A.  Brandley 
William  E.  Gentner. 

Jr. 


Charles  B.  Martell 
Horacio  Rivero,  Jr. 
Lawson  P.  Ramage 
Richard  H.  Phillips 
Jack  P.  Monroe 
Robert  H.  Speck 
Arnold  W.  McKechnle 
Arthur  H.  Taylor 
William  O.  Burch,  Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Ahroon 
Michael  F.  D.  Flaherty 
Edward  A.  Hannegan 
Robert  T.  S.  Keith 
Basil  N.  Rlttenhouse. 
Jr. 

MedUal  Corps 
Thomas  G   Hays. 
Frank  P.  Ollmore. 
Edward  C.  Kenne;.'. 

Supply  Corp.f 
Thomas  A.  Long. 
Edward  F.  Metzger. 

Dental  Corps 
Curtlss  W.  Schantz. 

The  nominations  of  Francis  L.  Church- 
vllle  and  other  offlcers  for  appointment  In 
the  Navy  and  in  the  Marine  Corps,  which 
were  confirmed  today,  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  January  12,  1959,  and  appear  In 
full  in  the  Senate  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  that  date,  under  the 
caption  "Nominations,"  beginning  with  th« 
name  of  Charles  C.  Alns worth,  appearing 
on  page  546,  and  ending  with  the  name  of 
Carol  A.  Blair,  which  appears  on   page   558. 


In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  gnnX» 
of  brigadier  general: 

TO    BE    brigadier    CENEKAL 

Edward  A.  Montgomery. 

In  the  Regular  Air  Forcr 

The  followinR-named  ofOcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  to  the  grades 
liulKiited,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
835,  lille  10,  or  the  United  States  Code: 

TO    BE    MAJOR    GENERALS 

MrxJ   Gen.  Kenneth  B   Hobson,  616A. 
M.iJ.    Gen     Kory    Smith.    573A. 
M.O.  Gen.  H.irold  W.  Grant.  497A. 
M.iJ     Gen    Henry  K    Motsuey.  589A. 
MaJ    Gen.  Oliver  K    Nlet,s.  19022A. 
MaJ.  Gen    Daniel  S   Campbell,  615A. 
MaJ    Gen    Charles  H    Anderson  623A. 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  S    Stone.   1059A. 
MuJ    Gen    R.iymoiid  J    Reeves.  1082A. 
MiiJ    Gen    Kenneth  P    Bergqulst.  1117A. 
MaJ    Gen    Bernard  A.  Schrlcver.  1519A. 

TO    nc  BR^G^DIER    GENERALS 

Maj    Gen    Daniel  C    Doubleday,  471  A. 
MaJ    CJen.  John  H.  Ive.s.  544A. 
Brig    Cien    Wendell  W    Bowman,  596A. 
MaJ    Clen.  Harold  C    Donnelly.  647A. 
MaJ    Gen.   Harold  R    M.addux.  650A. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Arno  H.  Luchman.  1080A. 
MaJ    Gen    Stanley  J   Donovan.  1089A. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Dolf  E    Muehlelsen.  1144A. 
MaJ.  Gen    Charles  M.  McCorkle.  1224A. 
MaJ.    Gen     Lloyd   P.   Hopwood,   1261A. 
MaJ  Gen  Don  O  Darrow,  1270A. 
MaJ    Gen.  Victor  R   Haugen.  1292A. 
MuJ.  Gen.  William  P.  Fisher,  1294A. 
MaJ.  Gen.   Edwin  B.  Broadhurst,   I350A. 
MaJ.   Gen.    Charles    B     Wcstover,    1351A. 
MaJ   Gen.  Ben  I   Funk.  1500A. 
MaJ.    Gen     Harold   E.    Wataon.    1520A. 
MaJ.   Gen    Marvin   C.    Dernier.    1550A. 
Brig    Gen    William  E    Eubank.  Jr..  1741A. 
MaJ    Gen.  James  V.  Edmundson  1863A. 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Forc«  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

TO    BE    MAJOR    CENOLALB 

Brig   Gen    Moody  R.  Tldwell,  Jr.,  1553A. 
Brig.  Gen.  Leo  P.  Dahl.  609A. 
Brig  Gen.  James  S.  Cathroe.  18821A. 
Brig  Gen  Elvln  S.  Llgon.  Jr..  1077 A. 
Brig  Gen  John  M  Reynolds,  1299A. 
Brig  Gen  Robert  A  Breltwelser,  1406A. 
Brig.  Gen  Fred  M  Dean,  1450A. 
Brig  Gen  Cecil  H  Chlldre,  1551A. 
Brig  Gen  Hewitt  T  Wheless,  1609A, 
Brig.  Gen   William  K  Martin,  1697A. 
Brig  Gen.  William  E  Eubank.  Jr..  1741A. 
Additional  Promotions  and  Appointment* 
in  the  Regular  Aik  Forck 

The  nominations  of  George  A.  Bennett  and 
other  officers  for  promotion  In  the  Regular 
Air  Force,  which  were  confirmed  today,  were 
received  by  tlie  Senate  on  January  12,  1959, 
appear  In  full  under  the  caption  "Nomina- 
tions" in  the  Senate  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  that  date,  beginning 
with  the  name  of  George  A.  Bennett,  which 
appears  on  page  511.  end  ending  with  the 
name  of  Renee  Gregory  appearing  on  page 
633. 

The  nominations  of  Col.  Archie  Hlgdon 
and  other  officers  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  which  were  confirmed  to- 
day, were  received  by  the  Senate  on  January 
12.  1959.  and  appear  In  full  In  the  Senate 
proceedings  of  the  Congressional  Rxcoeo  for 
that  date  under  the  caption  "Nominations," 
beginning  with  the  name  of  Col.  Archie  Hlg- 
don, which  Is  shown  on  page  533,  and  ending 
with  the  name  of  Douglas  F.  Shane,  appear- 
ing on  page  545. 
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Special  RecofiiitioB  of  die  Oatstandiiif 
Abilitici  of  Hon.  J.  T.  Rotherford,  of 
Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  mus 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  6.  1959 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  term  "public  servant"  is  sometimes 
overworked,  but  I  rise  today  to  pay  spe- 
cial recognition  to  a  man  who  has — 
by  his  wisdom  and  hard  work — earned 
the  right  to  this  title  in  its  finest  sense. 

I  call  attention  to  the  outstanding 
abilities  of  the  Honorable  J.  T.  Ruther- 
ford. Representative  of  the  16lh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas,  who  has 
humbly,  con.scientiously,  and  unselfishly 
worked  for  the  best  intere.';ts  of  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  his  Nation  during 
his  entire  career. 

A  moment  ago.  I  mentioned  his  out- 
standing abilities.  Mr.  Rutherford's 
talents  are  particularly  evident  in  the 
field  of  public  finance.  His  efforts  in 
the  public  interest  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee have  occasioned  extremely  high 
praise  from  his  colleagues.  He  is  an 
unusually  able  member  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  RuTHErFORD  was  capably  serving 
his  State  prior  to  his  election  to  the 
84th  Congress  on  November  2,  1954. 
From  1948  to  1952  he  vas  in  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  and  then 
served  a  term  in  the  Texas  Senate  from 
1952   to   1954   when  the   voters  around 


his  home  gave  further  praise  to  his  work 
by  electing  him  to  the  national  Con- 
gress. The  people  recognized  a  man 
who  would  work  for  them  and  stand  by 
his  principles  at  all  times.  I  knew  Con- 
gressman Rutherford  during  his  years 
in  the  Texas  Legislature,  and  have  been 
gladdened  by  his  progress. 

Mr.  President,  In  recognition  of  Mr. 
Rutherford's  fine  work  in  the  national 
Interest,  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  portion  of  his  weekly  "Report 
to  the  People"  which  I  believe  shows  his 
interest  in  bettering  the  public  financial 
picture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repoht  to  the  People 
(By  Congressman  J.  T.  Rutherford) 

Birthday  greetings  are  usually  reserved  for 
individuals,  but  this  week  I  would  like  to  say 
"happy  birthday"  to  a  Government  agency: 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

There  are  many  people  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  e>.i£tence  cf  FDIC,  nor  familiar 
with  it?=  functions.  I  confers  that  my  atten- 
tion to  the  agency  is  brought  about  by  my 
service  on  the  House  Bankmg  and  Currency 
Ccmm.ltco,  which  hr.s  JuriEdicticn  over  It. 
Yet.  if  yuu  have  a  bank  r.ccovint.  chances 
are  your  monty  is  insured  by  FDIC. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  may  be  paid  to 
th3  cr^;:ini5:ation  Is  that  this  month  it 
res^ched  its  25th  birthday  without  fanfare. 
It  mnv  be  that  FDIC  has  moved  so  firmly 
nito  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  financial 
reforms  of  the  20th  century  that  no  one  feels 
the  need  to  recall  Its  basic  beginnings.  But 
25  years  ago,  respected  bufinerf men's  and 
bankers'  opp^sit'on  to  what  they  felt  w.is 
Government  banking  w£s  a  bitter  th'ng. 
Many  wsll-meanlng  financiers  and  private 
citizens  claimed  the  creation  of  FDIC  would 
encourage      recklessness      among      bankers. 


SENATE 

MoNn.w,  Fi:iuu  A»v  9,  19.")9 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  in  whose  will  is  our  peace,  our 
spirits  are  made  solemn  by  the  vsistness 
of  the  vistas  revealed  through  the  clear 
\*indows  of  prayer. 

Grant  us  such  a  vision  of  the  amazing 
sweep  of  Thy  purposes  for  all  Thy  chil- 
dren that  we  may  be  delivered  from  the 
stings  of  irritating  trifles  and  be  less 
agitated  by  the  little  annoyances  which 
daily  pressures  bring. 

Amid  all  life's  changing  scenes,  may 
our  ordered  lives  know  the  blessed  ful- 
fillment of  Thy  promise — "I  will  keep 
that  man  in  p)erfect  peace  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  Me." 

In  a  day  when  all  the  most  precious 
values  are  imperiled  by  powers  of  dark- 
ness, arouse  and  stir  us  from  our  selfish 
love  of  comfort.  Drive  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  by  the  compulsion  of  these  vol- 
canic times,  from  our  too  easy  nests. 
Give  us  open  eyes  to  see  the  momentous 


facts  of  our  generation,  and  undergird 
us  witli  courage  to  meet  them,  and  dedi- 
cated intelligence  to  handle  them. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  February  6,  1959,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  (S.  961)  fixing  the  representation 
of  the  majority  and  minority  member- 
ship of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 


would  discredit  honesty  and  Invite  Incredible 
abuses.  Many  of  those  former  critics,  still 
on  the  scene  today,  would  probably  like  to 
forget  their  dire  predictions  but  there  are 
yellowed  newspaper  clippings  around  to  re- 
m.lnd  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  FDIC  Is  simple:  To  In- 
sure us  against  bank  disasters  and  to  guar- 
antee against  the  collapse  of  America's  bank- 
ing system  as  occurred  Inthe  early  thirties. 

The  system  has  worked  well.  Although 
perhaps  a  half-dozen  banks  will  fall  over  the 
Nation  this  year  (the  current  annual  aver- 
age), countless  Innocent  famlhes  will  not 
suffer  and  there  will  be  no  wild-eyed  panic, 
because  the  accounts  will  almost  surely  be 
Insured  by  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. 

As  of  today,  FDIC  Is  Insuring  deposits  of 
13,383  of  the  Nation's  14,095  commercial  and 
mutual  savings  banks.  The  Insured  banks 
hold  96  percent  of  all  bank  deposits  In  the 
Nation.  (Of  the  712  banks  which  arent  In- 
sured, about  one-fifth  fall  to  meet  require- 
ments, and  the  rest  haven't  Joined  because 
they  resent  the  cost  of  the  Insurance  or  say 
they  don't  need  It.) 

The    insurance    maximum    Is    1 10,000    for 

each  depositor,  which  means  that  if  you  have 
several  accounts  in  different  banks  each  will 
be  Insured  up  to  that  amount.  Since  ap- 
proxim-^tely  98  percent  of  all  accounts  In- 
volve balances  of  less  than  $10,000  It  Is  easy 
to  see  The  vast  majority  of  accounts  are  fully 
and  completely  Insured. 

In  Its  25  years.  FDIC  has  built  a  nest  egg 
of  more  than  $1.8  billion.  It  raises  funds  by 
assessing  member  banks  at  the  rate  of  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent  of  the  Insured  bank's  de- 
posits, but  has  done  so  well  It  has  been 
returning  about  60  percent  of  the  assess- 
ments. During  Its  lifetime,  the  agency  has 
paid  out  more  than  $343  million  In  Insurance 
to  about  1.500,000  depositors  In  432  banks. 

The  spectacular  success  of  FDIC  has  sur- 
pas'red  even  the  most  enthusiastic  predic- 
tions of  Its  early  supporters.  And  at  the 
risk  of  using  a  poor  pun,  one  might  say  Its 
profits  have  made  bad  prophets  of  Its  de- 
tiactors  and  former  foes. 


Of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  hold  hearmgs  in  New  York  City  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  and  13. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 
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COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  busine.ss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

NATIONAL    OUTDOOR    nECREATlON     RESOURCES 
RtVIEW    COMMITTEE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
DwoRSHAK  and  Mr.  Martin  as  members 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Committee,  created  by  Public  Law 
470,  85th  Congress,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  retirement  respec- 
tively, of  former  Senators  Watkins,  of 
Utah,  and  Barrett,  of  Wyoming. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  BUILD- 
ING FOB  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY  FOR   THE    SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

The  Chair  announces  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Bennett  as 
members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Construction  of 
a  Building  for  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, pursuant  to  Public  Law  106.  84th 
Congress,  to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned 
by  the  retirement,  of  former  Senators 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Martin  of 
Pennsylvania,  respectively,  from  the  Sen- 
ate. 

CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  memorial  COMMISSION 

The  Chair  announces  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Sp.\rkman,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
Scott  as  members  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Me- 
morial Commission,  created  by  Public 
Law  193,  83d  Congress,  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies occasioned  by  the  resignations  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Goldwater, 
of  Arizona,  respectively. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  or  Caretr  Compensation  Act  op 
1919,  Relating  to  Residknct  Requirement 
OF  Dependent  Parents 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 


lation to  amend  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  residency  re- 
quirement of  dependent  parents  and  with 
respect  to  quarters  allowance  payable  when 
both  husband  and  wife  are  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  of  Administrator   of  Veterans' 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington,  DC.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  :o  law,  a  report  of  the 
nctivltles  of  the  Vcl'jrajis'  Administration,  as 
of  June  30,  1958  (w.th  an  ace  )mp.inying  re- 
port);   to  the  Comn.lttee  on  Finance 

Rfport  on  DisPosmoN  of  Fohftcn  Excfss 
PEr..soNAL  Property  by  Dkpaktment  of 
Des-en.'^e 

A  letter  from  thi'  A.^slstant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmittii  p.  nursuanl  fi  law,  the 
annual  report  of  that  Department  relative 
to  disposition  of  ."oreigti  c.xce-s  personal 
properly  located  In  areas  out.'^ide  the  con- 
tinentr.i  United  Htate.s,  Al:i;ka.  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virfjin  Islands,  for  the 
t'lscal  year  19G3  (wilh  an  accnmpanying  re- 
port); to  the  Coni:nittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Addition  of  Certain  Lands  in  Nevada  to 
Summit  Lake  Indian  Re.^ervation 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  tiansmittin:;  a  draft  of  proposed 
leijislation  to  add  certain  public  dimain 
lands  in  Nevada  to  the  Summit  Lake  Indian 
Reservation  (with  an  accompanyuit:  paper); 
to  the  Commit ice  oi  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

AMrNDMENT     OF     SECTION     4161      OF     TiTLE      18. 

Lnitfd  Statf.s  CoD•^.  Relating  to  Compu- 
tation OF  Good  Time  Allowances  for 
Pri-^onlks 

A  letter  from  thp  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  le'^islation  to 
amend  section  4101  ol  title  18,  United  Slates 
Code,  relating  to  computation  of  «o(xl  time 
allowances  for  prisoners  (with  an  accom- 
IKinyiiig  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Granting  Admission  Into  the  United  States 
o?'  Certain  Drj-ECTOR  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Drpartmcnt 
of  Justice,  transmitt  ng,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  Stat.es  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

S  1003.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary material  required  In  civil  Investiga- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  prohibiting  the  acquisition  of  a.=sets  of 
other  banks  by  banks,  banking  associations, 
or  trust  companies  w  len  the  effect  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend   to  create  a  monopoly;   and 

S.  1005.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification 
of  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiley  when  he 
Introduced    the    abovo    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8. 1006.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Simpson 

Construction  Co.;  and 


S  1007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  P. 
Nelson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S  1008.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  Improving  the  foreign  service  personnel 
system  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
through  e.st.iblishmcnt  of  a  public  affairs  offi- 
cer corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(S.'e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbricht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
HiTMPHREV,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Bible. 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  and  Mr.  Yarborouchi: 
S  1009    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code   of    1954   so   as    to   encourage   the 
establishment  ol  vtjlun'ary  retirement  plana 
by  iiuiividuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Flnanca 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  senarale  heading.! 

By  Mr    SPARKMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey,       Mr.       Smathexs,       Mr. 
Morse,    Mr.    Bible.    Mr.    Javits.    Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Yarborouchi: 
S  1010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue C(Xie  of  1954  -SO  as  to  permit  the  use  of 
the  new  methods  and  rates  of  depreciation 
for  used  property;   to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(S?e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  intrcxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
unuer  a   .separate   heading  ) 

By  Mr    SPARKMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Himphrey,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Bible. 
Mr  Jack-son,  and  Mr.  Yarborouch)  ; 
S  1011.  A  bin  to  designate  Judicial  prece- 
dents which  .^hall  be  binding  In  the  admin- 
istration   and    enforcement    of    the    internal 
revenue  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he   introduced   the  above  bill,   which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
S.  1012.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Belle  Kll- 
german;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
8  1013    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  specific  con- 
tribution by  State  governments  to  the  cost 
of  feed  or  s^ed  furnished   to  farmers,  ranch- 
ers,  or   stockmen    In   disaster    areas,    and    for 
other  purpn.-^es;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Williams  of  Dela- 
ware   when    he    Introduced    the    above    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  1014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro  Corlo 
Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S   1015    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Continen- 
tal   Hosiery    Mills.   Inc.,   of   Henderson.   N.C., 
successor  to  CtJiUlnental  Hosiery  Co.,  of  Hen- 
derson, N  C  ;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  MORTON  (for  Mr.  Saltonstalx. 
and  Mr.  Proutt  )  : 
S  1016  A  bill  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  school  districts  In 
meeting  the  debt  service  on  loans  for  con- 
struction of  urgently  needed  elementary  or 
secondary  public  school  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1017.  A  bill  to  a.ssist  Institutions  of  high- 
er education  to  market  and  retire  bonds  Is- 
sued by  them  to  finance  the  construction  of 
college  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STENNI8: 
S.  1018.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  donation  of 
surplus  property  to  certain  agencies  engaged 
In  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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(S««  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stkmnis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
\inder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
YouKo     of     Ohio,     liCr.     Moss.     iir. 
HuBCPHarr,      Mr.      Magnxtson,      Mr. 
WiLXT,    Mr.    McCaxtht.   Mr.    Javtts, 
Mr.  Neubxxoek.  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
6.  1010.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration   operating    loan    program   to 
bona  fide  fur  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pxoxmiri  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    MANSFIELD     (for    Mr.    Ken- 
NXDT ) : 

8. 1020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stellos  Kat- 
slkls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRODUCTION  OP  DOCUMENTARY 
MATERIAL.  ACQUISITION  OP 
ASSETS  OP  OTHER  BANKS  BY 
BANKS,  AND  PRIOR  NOTIFICA- 
TION  OP   CORPORATE    MERGERS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  three- 
point  legislative  program  which  was 
gotten  out  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  first  of  these  proposals  is  a  sug- 
gested "Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  of 
1959,"  which  will  give  to  the  I>^partment 
of  Justice  much  needed  authority  to 
compel  the  production  of  documents  dur- 
ing the  investigative  or  precomplaint 
stage  of  civil  suititrust  proceedings. 

As  the  Attorney  General  said  in  his 
letter  of  August  12,  when  he  for^i'arded 
this  proposal  for  possible  staff  study  fol- 
lowing the  adjournment  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress: 

Effective  antitrust  enforcement  requires 
full  and  comprehensive  Investigation  before 
formal  proceedings,  either  clvU  or  criminal. 
are  commenced.  Yet,  under  existing  law  the 
Department  has  no  authority  to  compel  the 
production  of  documents  during  the  investi- 
gative or  precomplaint  stage  of  civil  antitrust 
proceedings.  When  criminal  proceedings  are 
contemplated,  of  course,  the  grand-Jury  proc- 
ess adequately  enables  the  Department  to 
effect  the  production  of  both  documentary 
and  oral  evidence  from  noncooperatlve 
organizations.  However,  when  only  civil 
proceedings  are  indicated,  the  Department  is 
completely  dependent  on  voluntary  coopera- 
tion In  the  investigative  stage— and  that  is 
not  always  forthcoming.  The  grand-Jury 
procedure  Is  considered  to  be  Improper  in 
such  cases  and.  of  course,  is  never  avaUable 
with  respect  to  mergers  under  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  since  no  crime  Its  involved  in 
such  Instances.  Charges  of  monopolization 
or  Illegal  merger  are  most  often  brought  on 
the  civil  side.  In  such  cases,  then,  the  De- 
partment must  presently  rely  on  the  cooper- 
ation of  prospective  defendants  either  to 
give  It  the  detailed  information,  or  to  permit 
access  to  their  files  to  search  for  Information 
lndlsp>ensable  to  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
situation  In  question.  The  proposed  bill 
would  end  our  dependence  on  such  volun- 
tary cooperation. 

A  second  major  proposal  warranting  early 
congressional  consideration  Is  one  requiring 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (or  the  appropriate 
commission  or  board  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion) be  advised  In  advance  of  merger  plans 
involving  corporations  having  a  combined 
capital  structiire  In  excess  of  910  million. 
This  dollar  limitation  eliminates  any  poten- 
tial burden  upon  small  business,  while  the 
measure  provides  a  useful  tool  to  enable  the 
Government  to  learn  of  and  evaluate  pro- 


posed mergers  which  may  have  a  significant 
effect  upon  the  national  economy.  This  bill 
will  ease  a  most  dif&cult  investigative  bur- 
den, and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  more 
evenhanded  enforcement  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  relating  to  mergers.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  measure  does  not 
contemplate  the  barring  of  mergers  by  virtue 
of  executive  branch  disapproval  of  merger 
plans.  It  does,  however,  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  evaluate  the  effect  of  a  proposed 
merger  on  competition,  and  to  indicate,  for 
consideration  by  the  companies  Involved, 
whether  the  Government  will  interpose  ob- 
jection in  the  courts.  This  should  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  business  organizations  and 
to  the  Government. 

The  third  enclosed  legislative  proposal 
would  amend  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
which  section  now  generally  prohibits  cor- 
porations from  acquiring  either  the  stock  or 
the  assets  of  other  corporations  when  such 
acquisition  would  BUbstantlally  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  In- 
sofar as  banks  are  concerned,  the  section  now 
reaches  only  mergers  by  virtue  of  stock  ac- 
quisitions. Because  Increasingly  large  num- 
bers of  bank  mergers  are  effectuated  through 
asset  acquisitions  which  may  have  serious 
anticompetitive  effects,  it  seems  most  de- 
sirable that  such  mergers  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  section  7. 

Your  particular  attention  Is  directed  to 
page  53  of  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  1959  (H.  Doc.  28,  86th  Cong),  in 
which  the  three  legislative  proposals  above 
described  were  recommended  among  Improve- 
ments in  our  antitrust  laws  which  would 
enhance  the  vigorous  competition  on  which 
the  "vitality  of  our  economic  system  depends 
in  large  part." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  these  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilet. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows : 

8.  1003.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary material  required  in  civil  Investiga- 
tloiu  for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act  of  1959." 

DkriNrnoNs 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "antitrust  laws",  as  used 
herein.  Is  defined  In  section  1  of  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15.  1914  (38  Stat. 
730  (15.  U.S.C.  12),  as  amended,  commonly 
known  as  the  Clayton  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "antitrust  investigator" 
means  any  attorney  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  who  Is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  any  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

(c)  The  term  "organization",  means  any 
corporation,  partnership,  firm,  association, 
trust,  foundation,  company  or  other  legal 
entity  not  a  natural  person. 

(d)  The  term  "documentary  material" 
Includes  the  original  or  any  copy  of  any  book, 
records,  report,  memorandum,  paper  c<xn- 
munlcatlon,  tabulation,  chart,  or  other  docu- 
ment in  the  poesesslon,  custody,  ot  control 
of  any  organization. 
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Sbc.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  organization 
may  be  in  possession,  custody,  or  control  of 
any  documentary  material  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  of  an  investigation  of  a 
possible  antitrust  violation  he  may,  prior 
to  the  institution  of  a  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding thereon,  execute  and  issue  in  writ- 
ing, and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  (x- 
ganization,  a  civil  Investigative  demand 
requiring  such  organization  to  produce  such 
doctunentary  material  and  permit  Inspection 
and  copying. 

(b)  Each  such  demand  shall — 

(1)  state  the  statute  and  section  or  sec- 
tions thereof  alleged  violation  of  which  Is 
under  investigation,  and  the  general  subject 
matter  of  the  investigation: 

(2)  describe  the  class  or  classes  of  docu- 
mentary material  to  be  produced  thereunder 
with  reasonable  specificity  so  as  fairly  to 
identify  the  material  demanded; 

(3)  prescribe  a  return  date  which  wiU 
provide  a  reasonable  period  of  time  within 
which  the  documentary  material  is  to  be 
produced; 

(4)  identify  the  antitrust  Investigator  to 
whom  such  documentary  material  Is  to  be 
made  available  for  inspection  and  copying. 

(c)  No  such  demand  sball — 

(1)  contain  any  requirement  which 
would  be  unreasonable  or  Improper  If  con- 
tained in  a  subpena  duces  tecum  issued 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  aid  of 
a  grand  Jury  investigation  of  such  alleged 
violation;  or 

(2)  require  ttie  production  of  any  docu- 
mentary material  which  would  be  privileged 
from  disclosure,  or  which  for  any  other  rea- 
son would  not  be  required  to  be  disclosed  if 
demand  by  a  subpena  duces  teciun  issued 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  aid  of 
a  grand  Jury  investigation  of  such  alleged 
violation. 

(d)  Any  such  demand  may  be  served  by 
any  antitrust  investigator  or  UJS.  marshal 
or  deputy  marshal  at  any  place  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States. 

(e)  Service  of  any  such  demand  may  be 
made  by — 

(1)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy 
thereof  to  any  executive  officer  of  the  organi- 
zation to  be  served;   or 

(2 )  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  thereof 
to  the  principal  office  or  place  of  business  of 
the  organization  to  be  served;  or 

(3)  mailing  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
a  copy  thereof  addressed  to  such  organiza- 
tion to  be  served  at  its  principal  office  or 
place  of  business. 

(f)  A  verified  return  by  the  individual 
serving  such  demand,  setting  forth  the  man- 
ner of  such  service,  shall  be  proof  of  such 
service.  In  the  case  of  service  by  registered 
or  certified  mall,  such  return  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  the  rettu-n  post  office  receipt  of 
delivery  of  such  demand. 

(g)  An  organization  upon  whom  a  de- 
mand is  served  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  comply  with  the  terms 
thereof  unless  otherwise  i»-ovided  by  an  order 
of  court  Issued  under  section  5  hereof. 

(h)  Documentary  material  demanded  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  produced  for  inspection  and  copying  dur- 
ing normal  business  hours  at  the  principal 
office  or  place  of  business  of  the  organization 
served,  or  at  such  other  times  and  places  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  organization 
served  and  any  authorized  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Bkc.  4.  (a)  Ko  documentary  material  pro- 
duced pursuant  to  a  demand,  or  copies 
thereof,  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
a  district  court  for  good  cause  shown,  be 
produced  for  inspection  or  copying  by,  nor 
shall  the  contents  thereof  be  disclosed  to. 
other  than  an  authorised  employee  of  the 
Dep>artment  of  Justice,  without  the  coiuent 
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of  the  organization  who  produced  such  ma- 
terial: Provided,  That,  under  such  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  as  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  shall  prescribe,  tbe  copies  of  sucn 
documentary  material  shall  be  available  tor 
Inspection  and  copying  by  the  organization 

who  produced  such  material  or  any  duly 
authorized  representative  of  such  organiza- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  or  any  author- 
ized employee  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
may  use  such  copies  of  documentary  mate- 
rial as  he  determines  necessary  in  the  per- 
formance Of  his  official  duties.  Including 
presentation  of  any  case  or  proceeding  be- 
fore any  court  or  grand  Jury. 

(b)  When  documentary  material  pro- 
duced pursuant  to  a  demand  Is  no  longer 
required  for  use  In  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigation for  which  it  was  demanded,  or 
In  any  case  or  proceeding  resulting  there- 
from, or  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  when  such  material  was 
produced,  whichever  is  the  sooner,  such  or- 
ganization shall  be  relieved  of  the  duty  to 
hold  such  documentary  material  available 
for  inspection  and  copying  as  required  by 
section  3(a)  :  Provided,  however.  That  any 
district  court  In  which  a  p)€tltlon  may  be 
filed  as  set  forth  in  section  5  hereof  may, 
upon  good  cause  shown,  extend  said  period 
of  eighteen  months. 

JURISDICTION    OF    DISTRICT    COtJRT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  United  States  district  courts 
are  vested  with  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  any  petition  filed  under  this  Act 
and  to  is.sue  upon  good  cause  shown  any 
order  which  Justice  may  require.  Including, 
Without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going, the  following: 

(1)  an  order  modifying  or  setting  aside 
any  such  demand: 

(2)  an  order  requiring  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  any  organization  or  Individual  to 
perform  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act: 

(3)  an  order  extending  the  time  within 
which  any  act  allowed  or  required  by  this 
Act  must  be  done,  pursuant  to  a  demand 
Issued  hereunder,  or  previous  court  orders. 

(b)  At  any  time  before  the  return  date 
Bpeclfled  In  the  demand,  or  within  twenty 
days  after  the  demand  has  been  served, 
whichever  period  is  shorter,  a  petition  to 
modify  or  set  aside  a  demand  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  3  may  be  filed  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
principal  office  or  place  of  business  of  the 
organization  upon  whom  such  demand  was 
served  Is  located,  or  In  such  other  district 
as  the  parties  may  agree. 

(c)  A  petition  to  require  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  or  any  organization  or  individual  to 
perform  any  duty  imposed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  all  other  petitions  in  con- 
nection with  a  demand,  may  be  filed  in  the 
U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  principal  office  or  place  of  business  of 
the  organization  Involved  is  located,  or  in 
such  other  district  as  the  parties  may  agree. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  such  rules  may 
have  application  and  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply  to  any 
petition  under  this  Act. 

PINALTT  J 

Sec.  6.  Any  organization  or  Individual 
who,  with  intent  to  avoid,  evade,  prevent, 
or  obstruct  compliance  In  whole  or  In  part, 
by  any  organization  with  any  civil  Investi- 
gative demand  made  under  this  Act,  willfully 
removes  from  any  place,  conceals,  withholds, 
destroys,  mutilates,  alters  or  by  any  other 
means  falsifies  any  documentary  material  In 
the  possession,  custody  or  control  of  any 
organization  or  Individual  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  any  demand  duly  served  upon  any 
organization  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an 
oHense  against  the  United  States,  and  shall 
be  subject,  upon  conviction  In  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 


to  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  to  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sic.  7.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
Impair  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  any  authorized  antitrust  Investigator 
to  (a)  lay  before  any  grand  Jury  Impaneled 
before  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  any  evidence  concerning  any  alleged 
antitrust  violation,  (b)  invoice  the  power  of 
any  such  court  to  compel  the  production 
of  any  evidence  before  any  such  grand  Jury, 
(c)  file  a  civil  complaint  or  criminal  In- 
formation alleging  an  antitrust  violation 
which  Is  not  descrit)cd  in  the  demand,  or  (d) 
Institute  any  proceeding  for  the  enforcement 
Of  any  order  or  proces.s  issued  in  execution  of 
such  power,  or  for  the  punishment  of  any 
organization  or  individual  for  disobedience 
of  any  such  order  or  process. 

S.  1004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  prohibltiri'^  the  acquisition  of  assets  of 
other  banks  by  bank.s,  banlcing  associations, 
or  trust  companies  when  the  effect  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  of  section  7  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  .supplement  existing  laws 
agfunct  vinlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October  15. 
1914,  as  amended  (64  Stat.  1125;  15  US  C. 
18 1,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S-_c.  7.  No  corporation  shall  acquire  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  stocic  or  other  share  capital  and  no 
corporation  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  no  bank, 
banking  af-sociation,  or  tru.st  company  .'hall 
acquire,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  assets  of  one  or  more  cor- 
porations engaged  in  corymerce,  where  in  any 
line  of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try, the  effect  of  such  acquisition  of  such 
stock  or  assets,  or  of  the  use  of  such  stock 
by  the  voting  or  granting  of  proxies  or  other- 
wise, may  be  substantially  to  lesr.en  ccmpetl- 
tion,  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  " 

8.  1005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act. 
as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification 
of  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcxciitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  "An  Act  to  supi)lement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved October  15.  1914,  as  amended  (64  Stat. 
1125;  15  use.  18).  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  first  three  paragraphs  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following   new   paragraphs: 

"No  corporation  shall  acquire,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock 
or  other  share  capital  and  no  corporation 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  acquire,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  assets 
of  one  or  more  corporations  engaged  in  com- 
merce, where  in  any  line  of  commerce  In  any 
section  of  the  country  the  effect  of  such 
acquisition  of  such  stock  or  assets,  or  of  the 
use  of  such  stock  by  the  voting  or  granting 
of  proxies  or  otherwise,  may  be  substantially 
to  lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly. 

"No  corporation  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock,  other 
share  capital  or  assets  of  one  or  more  cor- 
porations engaged  In  commerce,  where  the 
combined  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  of  the  acquiring  and  the  acquired 
corporations  are  In  excess  of  a  book  value  of 
$10,000,000  until  sixty  days  after  delivery  to 
the  Commission  or  Board  vested  with  Juris- 
diction under  the  first  paragraph  of  section 
11  of  this  Act  and  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  notice  of  the  proposed  acquisition.     This 


notice  shall  Include,  separately  aa  to  the  ac- 
quiring and  acquired  corporations:  (1)  the 
name  and  address:  (2)  the  nature  of  business 
and  products  or  services  sold  or  distributed; 

(3)  net  sales  for  the  last  accounting  year; 

(4)  copy  of  last  annual  report  and  balance 
sheet:  and  (5)  location  of  plants  and  trading 
area  in  which  each  product  or  service  is  sold. 
The  parties  shall  furnish  within  twenty-five 
days  after  request  therefor,  such  additional 
relevant  information  within  their  knowledge 
or  control  as  may  be  requested  within 
twenty-five  days  after  delivery  of  notice  of 
the  proposed  acquisition  by  the  Commission 
or  Bt;ard  vested  with  Jtirledlction  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act  or  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
er.".! :  Provided.  That  \ipon  request  of  the 
jartles  tlic  Commission  or  Board  or  Attorney 
General  may  extend  the  time  for  furnishing 
such  additional  relevant  Information.  If  any 
parly  to  an  acquisition  which  has  been  con- 
summated, has  willfully  failed  to  give  the 
required  notice  or  to  furnish  the  required 
Inlormation.  such  party  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  15,000  or  more  than 
$50, 000,  which  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil 
action  brought  by  the  Attorney  General.  No 
other  person  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  either 
party  to  the  acqul.'ltlon  for  failure  under 
this  paragrnph  to  give  notice  or  to  furnish 
the  required  information  and  such  penalty 
shall  be  the  sole  remedy  for  willful  failure 
to  give  notice  or  to  furnish  the  required 
Information.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  or  Board  vested  with  Jurisdiction 
under  section  11  of  this  Act  or  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  who  shall  make  public  any 
Information  furnisiied  to  the  Commission  or 
Board  or  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  without  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  or  Board  or 
Attorney  General,  unless  directed  by  a  court, 
or  unless  such  information  has  already  been 
made  public,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $6,000  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
b<.)th.  Falliu-e  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Attorney  General  or  other  ap- 
propriate agency  to  request  additional 
relevant  information  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph or  to  Interpose  objection  to  such  ac- 
quisition within  the  sixty-day  period  shall 
not  bar  the  institution  at  any  time  of  any 
action  or  proceeding  with  respect  to  such 
acquisition  under  any  provision  of  law.  The 
Commission  or  Board  vested  with  Jurisdiction 
under  section  11  of  this  Act,  after  consulta- 
tion with  and  upon  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  establish  procedures  for  the 
waiver  by  the  appropriate  Commission  or 
Board  and  the  Attorney  General  and  such 
Commission  or  Board  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  waive  all  or  part  of  the  waiting 
requirements  In  appropriate  cases  and  in 
categories  of  cases  where  a  waiting  period  Is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  effectuate  enforce- 
ment of  this  section  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
houever,  That  such  procedures  may  bo 
amended  from  time  to  time  as  the  Com- 
ml.sslon  or  Board,  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Att.irney   General,  considers   appropriate. 

"The  notification  and  waiting  period  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  the  following: 

"(il  Any  acquisition  of  stock  when  the 
stock  acquired  or  held  does  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  voting  rights,  as  represented 
by  the  voting  stock  or  other  voting  share 
capital,  of  the  corporation  In  which  the  stocic 
Is  acquired: 

"(2)  Any  acquisition  of  stock  In  a  single 
transaction  or  series  of  related  transactions, 
unless  the  fair  market  value  of  the  consider- 
ation paid  for  such  stock  In  such  traxuactlon 
or  transactions  exceed  $2,000,000; 

"(3)  Any  acqtUsltlon  of  stock  which  does 
not  Increase,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  ac- 
quiring corporation's  share  of  voting  rights 
In  any  other  corporation; 

"(4)  Any  acquisition.  In  a  single  trans- 
action  or   series  of  related   transactions,   by 
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one  corporation  of  Mwts  of  any  other  cor- 
poration If  the  fair  market  value  of  the  con- 
sideration paid  for  such  aaseta  In  such  trans- 
action or  transactions  (after  deducting  the 
portion  thereof  comprising  stock  in  trade 
used  in  the  ordinary  coutm!  of  the  trans- 
ferring corporation's  business,  and  trans- 
ferred by  such  acquisition)  does  not  exceed 
$2,000,000; 

"(5)  Acquisition  by  any  corporation  of 
bonds  or  other  obligations  without  Toting 
rights  of  any  other  corpomtlon,  securities 
issued  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  state. 
Territory,  or  insular  possession  thereof,  or 
by  any  political  subdivision  or  public  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  one  or  more  of  any  of 
the  foregoing; 

"(6)  Any  acquisition  of  real  property, 
primarily  for  office  space  or  nontranslent 
residential  use;  any  acquisition  of  an  Inter- 
est in  land  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  plants  or  other  facilities  for 
use  m  the  conduct  of  business;  or  any  ac- 
quisition of  vacant  industrial  property; 

"(7)  Any  acquisition  of  (1)  stock  or  other 
share  capital  of  a  corporation,  76  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  market  value  of  the  assets  of 
which  consist  of  undeveloped  or  partially 
developed  mineral,  mining,  or  tlmberland 
properties,  or  (11)  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
such  imdeveloped  or  partially  developed 
mineral,  mining,  or  tlmberland  properties; 

"(8)  Any  acquisition  by  any  corporation 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  from  the  government  of  any  State,  T>rrl- 
tory,  or  Insular  possession  thereof,  or  from 
any  political  subdivision  or  public  agency 
or  liutrumentallty  of  one  or  more  of  any  of 
the  foregoing; 

"(0)  Acquisition,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
investment,  of  assets,  other  than  voting  stock 
or  other  voting  share  capital,  by  any  bank, 
banking  association,  triist  company,  or  in- 
surance company.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
its  business;  acquisition  by  any  bank,  bank- 
ing association,  or  trust  company  of  the 
assets  of  another  bank,  banking  association, 
or  tnut  company; 

"(10)  Acquisition  of  stock,  other  share 
capital,  or  assets  of  any  corporation,  if  the 
acquiring  corporation,  prior  to  such  acquisi- 
tion, owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  outstanding  voting 
stock  of  the  corporation  whose  stock,  other 
share  capital,  or  assets  are  acquired,  or  if 
more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  outstanding 
voting  stock  of  the  acquiring  corporation 
is  owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  corpo- 
ration which,  prior  to  such  acquisition, 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  outstanding  voting  stock 
of  the  corporation  whose  stock,  other  share 
capital,  or  assets  are  acquired,  or  If  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  outstanding  vot- 
ing stock  of  the  acquiring  corporation  is 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  corpo- 
ration from  which  the  stock,  other  share 
capital,  or  assets  are  acquired; 

"(11)  Any  acquisition  of  stock,  other  share 
capital,  or  assets,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
Investment,  by  any  corporation  engaged 
wholly  In  religious,  educational,  or  charitable 
activities; 

"(12)  Any  acquisition  of  stock,  other  share 
capital,  or  assets,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
Investment,  by  any  corporation  engaged 
wholly  In  religious,  educational,  or  charitable 
activities; 

"(13)  Any  acquisition  of  stock,  other  share 
capital,  or  assets  by  any  corporation  in  con- 
nection with  financing,  refinancing,  borrow- 
ing, or  underwriting  transactions  where  title 
to  such  stock,  other  share  capital,  or  assets 
Is  acquired  solely  for  collateral,  underwrit- 
ing, or  security  piu-poses; 

"(14)  Any  acquisition  of  stock,  other  share 
capital,  or  assets  of  any  foreign  corporaUon 
unless  such  foreign  corporation:  (1)  trans- 
acts business  in  the  United  States,  its  Terri- 
tories, or  possessions,  and  has  a  permanent 
establisiiment  in  the  United  SUtes,  Ito  Ter- 


ritories, or  possessions;  m  (2)  has  a  stock  or 
other  share  interest  in  a  corporation  which 
transacts  business  In  the  United  States,  its 
Territories,  or  possessions; 

"(15)  Any  acquisition  of  stock  or  assets 
which,  under  any  specific  provision  of  law, 
requires  the  approval  in  advance  of  a  com- 
mission or  1x>ard  or  other  agency  of  the 
United  states,  and  when  so  approved  Is  ex- 
empt under  any  specific  provision  of  law 
from  the  provisions  of  this  section :  Provided, 
however.  That  any  commission,  board,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  Is  author- 
ized by  law  to  approve  the  acquisition  by  one 
corporation  of  the  stock  or  assets  of  another 
corporation  where  by  virtue  of  such  approval 
such  acquisition  is  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  any  application  or 
request  for  such  approval. 

"Except  for  the  provisions  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  section,  the  section  shall 
not  apply  to  corp>oratlons  purchauslng  stock 
solely  for  Investment  and  not  using  the  same 
by  voting  or  otherwise  to  bring  about,  or  In 
attempting  to  bring  about,  the  substantial 
lessening  of  competition.  Nor  shall  anjrthlng 
contained  In  this  section  prevent  a  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  commerce  from  causing  the 
formation  of  subsidiary  corporations  for  the 
actual  carrying  on  of  their  immediate  lawful 
business,  or  the  natural  and  legitimate 
branches  or  extensions  thereof,  or  from  own- 
ing and  holding  all  or  a  part  of  the  stock  of 
such  subsidiary  corporations,  when  the  ef- 
fect of  such  formation  is  not  substantially 
to  lessen  competition." 

Sec.  2.  The  cecond  paragraph  of  said  sec- 
tion 7  as  herein  amended  shall  take  effect 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  procedures  for  the 
waiver  by  the  appropriate  commission  or 
board  and  the  Attorney  General  of  all  or  part 
of  the  waiting  requirements  in  appropriate 
cases  and  categories  of  cases  required  by  the 
second  paragraph  of  said  section  7,  as  herein 
amended,  shall  be  estabUshed  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  enactment  of 
thU  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  said  section  7  as  herein  amended 
shall  be  held  to  affect  or  impair  any  right 
heretofore  legally  acquired:  Provided.  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  held  or  con- 
strued to  authorize  or  make  lawful  anything 
heretofore  prohibited  or  made  illegal  by  the 
antitrust  laws,  nor  to  exempt  any  person 
from  the  penal  provisions  thereof  or  the  civil 
remedies  therein  provided.  "* 


PUBLIC    AFFAIRS    OVFICER    CORPS, 
VB.   INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  improving  the  foreign  service  per- 
sonnel system  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  through  establishment  of  a  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Officer  Corps.  This  bill  was 
submitted  to  the  Vice  President  by  letter 
on  February  2.  1959. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  I  am  introducing  it 
In  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbc- 


ORD,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
to  the  Vice  President  and  an  explanation 
prepared  by  that  Agency  with  regard  to 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CARL- 
SON in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill,  letter,  and 
explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1008)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  and  improving  the  foreign 
service  personnel  system  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  through  establishment 
of  a  Public  Affairs  OflBcer  Corps,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pulbright  (by  request), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  suid  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  established  a  category  of  officers 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  to 
be  known  as  Public  Affairs  officers  who  shall, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act),  and  any  other  provisions  of  law 
which  are  or  may  become  appUcable  to  For- 
eign Service  officers:  Provided,  That  no  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a 
Public  Affairs  officer  unless  he  meets  stand- 
ards and  has  passed  examinations  equivalent 
to  those  required  for  appointment  as  «  For- 
eign Service  officer  under  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act:  Provided  further.  That  not  more 
than  700  persons  who  have  not  served  as 
Public  Affairs  officer  in  class  8  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  Public  Affairs  officer  to  classes 
1  to  7,  Inclusive. 

Sec.  2.  Such  authority  as  is  or  may  become 
available  by  statute  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  Foreign  Service  officers  shall 
be  avaUable  on  the  same  basis  to  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Director)  with 
re8p>ect  to  Public  Affairs  officers,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  sections  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  or  portions  thereof  shall 
not  apply  to  Public  Affairs  officers:  201  (Di- 
rector Oeneral  of  the  Foreign  Service),  211 
(a)  (Board  of  the  Foreign  Service),  401(1) 
(chiefs  of  mission),  411  (chiefs  of  mission), 
the  first  three  sentences  of  section  412 
(classes  of  career  ambassador  and  career 
minister),  421-422  (officers  temporarily  in 
charge),  431  (chiefs  of  mission),  the  last 
sentence  of  section  443  (designation  of  hard- 
ship posts),  501-502  (principal  diplomatic 
representatives),  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  section  517  (lateral  entry),  618-519 
(career  ambassadors,  career  ministers,  and 
chiefs  of  mission),  571(b)  (ellglbUty  of  For- 
eign Service  cheers  to  serve  as  Director  Gen- 
eral), and  section  631  (retirement  of  career 
ambassadors  and  career  ministers). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  established 
in  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(1)  a  Board  composed  of  two  senior  officers 
of  the  Agency  designated  by  the  Director, 
and  two  senior  officers  of  the  DefMutment  of 
State  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  Chairman 
by  the  Director,  and  (2)  a  Board  of  Knun- 
iners  similarly  composed  and  constituted, 
which  Boards  shall  carry  out  with  respect  to 
Public  Affairs  officers  of  the  Agency  the  func- 
tions vested  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  In 
the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
Board  of  Sxamlners  for  the  Foreign  Service, 
respectively. 
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(b)  Sxamining  panels  and  selection  boards 
established  for  the  pxirposes  of  appointment 
and  promotion  of  Public  Affairs  officers  shall 
include  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  the  Agency  and  of  the  Depcu-tment  of 
State,  respectively. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect 
to  reconunendationa  made  to  the  President 
for  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  officers. 

SBC.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  may, 
upon'request  of  the  Director,  recommend  to 
the  President  that  Public  Affairs  officers  be 
commissioned  as  diplomatic  or  consular  of- 
ficers, or  both,  in  accordance  with  section 
612  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  assign  Public  Affairs 
officers,  commissioned  as  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officers,  to  serve  under  such  commis- 
sions in  accordance  with  sections  512  and 
514  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  shall  establish  and 
administer  an  independent  retirement  and 
disability  system  for  Public  Affairs  officers 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act. 

SBC.  7.  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Di- 
rector with  respect  to  appointments,  promo- 
tions, assignments,  separations,  and  the 
general  administration  of  the  Public  Affairs 
officer  personnel  system,  shall  at  all  times  be 
compatible  with,  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, similar  to  those  applicable  to  the 
Foreign  Service  officers. 

Sec  8.  Nothing  in  this  legislation  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Director  to  estab- 
lish a  Foreign  Service  Institute  as  provided 
In  title  VII  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Pulbright  are  as  follows : 

U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington,  January  30, 1959. 
The  Vice  PaEsroENT, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Prestoent:  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  draft  bill  "to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  strengthening  and  improving  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  system  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  through  establishment 
of  a  Public  Affairs  Officer  Corps."  which  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  Agency  to  establish 
a  career  service  for  its  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel. Also  enclosed  Is  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  bill,  together  with  estimates  of 
Increased  cost. 

The  Agency  has  unfortunately  not  had 
sufficient  authority  for  this  purpose  since  Its 
creation  in  1953,  although  proposals  to  estab- 
lish a  career  service  for  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel were  submitted  to  both  the  84th  Con- 
gress and  the  85th  Congress.  Tlie  most 
recent  of  these  proposals,  together  with  cer- 
tain other  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  propKJsed  by  the  Agency  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  1957  and  subsequently  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  as  S.  1583  (see  pp.  7-10 
of  the  bill).  On  the  House  side,  the  same 
career  service  proposal  was  substantially  re- 
vised by  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  Foreign  Operations 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
and  as  thus  revised  was  introduced,  together 
with  other  Agency-proposed  provisions,  as 
H.R.  8081  (see  pp.  2-6  of  the  bill) .  No  further 
action  was  talcen  on  either  S.  1583  or  H.R. 
8081  during  the  85th  Congress. 

The  enclosed  career  service  proposal  Is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  1957,  but  Includes  certain 
changes  embodied  in  H.R.  8081  which  provide 
for  equal  representation  by  officers  of  the 
State  Department  and  of  the  Agency  on  cer- 
tain boards  and  panels.  We  believe  that 
these  changes  represent  improvements,  and 
that  they  will  tend  to  promote  uniformity 


in  the  procedures  of  the  Agency  and  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  of  each. 

This  bill  la  not  submitted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  UJ3.  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  past,  but  is  proposed  as  entirely 
separate  and  Independent  legislation.  There 
appears  to  be  no  logical  reason  for  attaching 
a  proposal  authorizing  a  career  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system  to  an  act  which  is 
concerned  with  authority  for  the  conduct 
of  program  activities  in  the  fields  of  over- 
seas information  and  international  educa- 
tion exchange. 

The   Bureau   of    the   Budget    has    advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pre.sentallon 
of  this  bin  and  explanathm  to  the  Congress, 
sincerely. 

George  V.  Allen, 

Director. 

Explanation  of  Propo.sed  Bti  l  and  Estimate 
or  Incre.\sed  Annual  Co.,t 

CENimAL 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  statutory  basl.s  for  an  improved  For- 
eign Service  personnel  system  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  It  provides  authority 
for  a  career  category  of  officers  to  be  known 
as  Public  Affairs  officers  paralleling  the  For- 
eign Service  officers  corps  of  the  Department 
of  State.  In  general,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  place  the  foreign  service  of  the 
Agency  on  a  basis  equivalent  with  that  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  subject  to  the 
same  statutory  requirements  and  limitations. 

The  legislative  proposals,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  meet  a  need  that  was  foreseen  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  establishment 
of  the  Agency  In  1953  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  8.  At  that  time  the  President  recognized 
that  the  limited  personnel  authorities 
granted  to  the  new  Agency  under  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  8  and  Implementing  execu- 
tive orders  were  not  adequate.  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  the 
reorganization  plan,   the   President  said : 

"While  these  |  personnel)  arrangements 
wlU  enable  the  new  Agency  to  function  with 
reasonable  effectiveness  from  the  outset,  I 
do  not  consider  them  permanently  suitable." 

The  present  proposal  will  for  the  first  time 
give  the  Agency  the  personnel  authorities 
necessary  to  establish  its  Foreign  Service 
personnel  system  on  a  career  basis.  The 
limited  personnel  authorities  now  available 
to  the  Agency  under  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  8  are  totally  Inadequate  to  provide  a 
career  service  for  its  professional  officers. 

Section  1 :  The  new  category  of  officers  to 
be  established  by  the  legislation  will  be 
known  as  Public  Affairs  officers.  They  will 
be  required  to  pass  examinations  and  to  meet 
qualifications  and  standards  for  appointment 
eqiUvalent  to  those  required  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  of  the  Department  of  Slate  under 
the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

This  section  also  provides  that  not  more 
than  700  persons  who  have  not  served  as 
Public  Affairs  cfHcer  in  class  8  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  Public  Affairs  officer  to  classes  1 
through  7.  The  Agency  now  has  approxi- 
mately 1.000  officers  who  are  either  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers,  classes  1-7,  or  For- 
eign Service  staff  officers  In  equivalent  grades. 
These  officers  will  be  Invited  to  apply  and 
required  to  meet  standards  and  pass  ex- 
aminations of  tlie  some  nature  as  those  re- 
quired for  lateral  entry  into  the  Foreign 
Service  officers  corps  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  Agency  will  select  those  officers 
who  meet  these  strict  requirements  and  who 
possess  the  best  quaJiflcatlons  and  the  broad 
experience  desired  for  its  Public  Affairs  offi- 
cers. 

The  exact  number  of  present  staff  and 
Reserve  officers  who  will  apply  for  admission 
and  who  will  pass  the  strict  qualification 
requirements    for    appointment    cannot    be 


determined  in  advance.  It  is  the  Agency's 
best  Judgment  that  700  to  800  of  Its  present 
officers  will  meet  the  requirements  and  stand- 
ards equivalent  to  those  established  by  the 
Department  of  State  for  entrance  into  the 
Foreign  Service  officers  corps.  The  agency. 
therefore,  regards  the  proposed  limitation  of 
700  appointments  of  Public  Affairs  officers  to 
classes  1  through  7  as  an  Interim  control  to 
assure  observance  of  the  highest  standards 
In  selection,  but  anticipates  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  request  an  adjustment  in  this 
figure.  If,  as  the  number  of  lateral  appoint- 
ments of  fully  qualified  officers  approaches 
the  figure  of  700.  the  Agency  can  demon- 
strute  that  there  are  addulonal  equally  well 
qualified  officers  who  cannot  be  appointed 
f.t)lely  because  of  the  limitation,  the  Agency 
will  request  the  Congress  for  an  appropriate 
Increase  in  the  limitation.  The  agency 
would  talce  such  action  only  if  it  is  fully 
Justified  by  experience  and  the  record  of 
acliicvement  under  the  new  legislation. 

Plans  for  the  Public  Affairs  officer  corps 
will  provide  for  appointment  of  Junior  officers 
at  class  8.  The  Agency  prop>o8es  that  Uiese 
Junior  officer  appointments  should  not  be 
charged  against  the  limitation  of  700  ap- 
|x;lntments  to  classes  1  through  7,  since  the 
Agency  desires  to  provide  a  continuing 
6<;urce  of  highly  qualified  young  officers  for 
the  Public  Affairs  officer  corps  through  ap- 
pointments at  the  entrance  class.  For  the 
past  several  fiscal  years,  the  Agency  has  ap- 
pointed approximately  30  Junior  officers  a 
year.  The  Agency  would  continue  to  ap- 
point approximately  30  Junior  officers  a  year 
for  the  next  several  fiscal  years  if  the  pro- 
ix)sed  legislation  were  enacted. 

Section  2:  This  section  provides  that  the 
same  authority  which  U  or  will  be  avail- 
able by  statute  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  Foreign  Service  officers  of 
the  Department  is  available  to  the  Director, 
USIA.  with  respect  to  Public  Affairs  officers, 
except  as  provided  in  succeeding  sections  of 
the  new  legislation.  (The  Director  also  re- 
tains, of  course,  the  authority  made  avail- 
able to  him  by  the  President  with  respect 
to  Foreign  Sc«-vlce  Reserve  officers.  Foreign 
Service  Staff  officers  and  employees,  and 
alien  clcrtu  and  employees,  under  Executive 
orders  implementing  Reorganization  Plan 
No  8) 

Section  3:  Certain  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  applicable  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  of  the  Department  are  not  per- 
tinent to  Public  Affairs  officers.  This  section 
Bpeclfles  the  authorities  of  the  act  available 
to  the  Secreury  of  State,  which  are  not 
available  to  the  Director,  USIA.  with  respect 
to  Public  Affairs  officers.  These  Include 
various  provisions  of  the  act  which  pertain, 
for  example,  to  the  Director  General  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  chiefs  of  mission,  career 
ambassadors,  and  career  ministers  and  offi- 
cers temporarily  in  charge  of  posts.  The 
authority  to  designate  hardship  posts,  vested 
by  the  Act  in  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  also 
not  aviiilable  to  the  Director.  Tlie  section 
of  the  act  which  specifies  the  membership  of 
the  Boiu-d  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Department  of  .State  Is  made  inapplicable. 
since  the  membership  of  the  Agency  Board 
is  covered  separately  by  section  4  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  limitations  on  the 
number  of  lateral  appointments  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Officers  Corps  at  classes  1 
through  7  are  also  not  applicable  to  lateral 
appointments  to  the  Public  Affairs  Officers 
Corps  at  th(ise  classes,  since  section  1  of  the 
propo{,ed  legislation  places  a  limit  of  700  on 
lateral  appointments  of  Public  Affairs  officers 
at  classes  1  through  7. 

Section  4:  Two  Boards  are  established  to 
perform  with  respect  to  the  Agency's  Public 
Affairs  officers  the  functions  vested  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  In  the  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  Board  of  Examiners  for 
the  Foreign  Service.  Each  USIA  Board  will 
be  composed  of  two  senior   officers   of  the 
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Agency  and  two  senior  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Examining  panels  and  selection 
boards  will  also  include  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  the  Agency  and  the  De- 
partment. 

The  direct  participation  of  Department 
representatives  will  enable  the  Agency  to 
benefit  from  the  Department's  long  adminis- 
tration of  a  career  officer  system.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  participation  will  assure  sub- 
stantial uniformity  between  the  two  person- 
nel systems,  including  such  Important  as- 
pects as  examinations  of  personnel  and 
standards  for  their  selection  and  promotion. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  also  requires 
that  the  Director  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Director's  recommendations  to  the  President 
for  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  officers.  This  requirement  offers 
further  assurance  of  uniformity  between  the 
Department  and  the  Agency  with  regard  to 
personnel    administration. 

Section  6;  This  section  provides  that  the 
Director,  when  he  considers  It  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Agency's  functions,  may  request 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  Public  Affairs  officers  be  com- 
missioned to  serve  in  a  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular capacity.  In  this  way.  the  Secretary  of 
State  retains  responsibility  for  commission- 
ing Agency  personnel  and  for  their  assign- 
ment under  such  commissions  In  diplomatic 
or  consular  capacities.  The  Director  retains 
authority  over  the  assignment  and  transfer 
of  Public  Affairs  officers  In  other  than  diplo- 
matic or  consular  capacities. 

These  are  the  same  procedures  now  fol- 
lowed in  commission. ng  and  assigning  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  and  Foreign  Service 
staff  officers  of  the  Agency.  No  change  in 
present  arrangements  is  contemplated. 

Section  6:  Under  this  section  the  Director 
will  establish  and  administer  an  independent 
retirement  fund  and  system,  purcuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  vm  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act,  which  creates  a  retirement  system  for 
Foreign  Service  officers.  In  setting  up  this 
system,  the  Agency  will  be  guided  by  the 
experience  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
will  follow  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
the  regulations  of  the  Department  relating 
to  its  retirement  system. 

Section  7:  As  provided  by  this  section,  the 
Agency  will  take  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  the  Department  in  the  administration  of 
the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps  and  will 
pattern  its  regulaUons  after  those  of  the 
Department.  Through  tbe  Joint  boards 
established  under  section  4  the  Agency  will 
maintain  close  coordination  with  the  De- 
partment in  regard  to  such  matters  as  poli- 
cies and  precedures  with  respect  to  appoint- 
ments, promotions,  assignments,  and  separa- 
tions. The  Agency  will  continue  to  be  bound 
by  Government-wide  regulations  relating  to 
allowances  issued  by  the  Department. 

SecUon  8:  "ntle  VIZ  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  Is  concerned  with  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
and  with  the  general  training  and  develop- 
ment of  the  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
This  section  makes  it  clear  that  the  Agency 
will  not  have  authority  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Foreign  Service  Institute  to  parallel 
that  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Agency  will  continue  to  make  use  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of 
the  Department  under  appropriate  financial 
arrangements  and  will  utilize  those  provi- 
sions of  title  Vn  which  provide  authority  for 
the  training  and  development  of  Foreign 
Service  officers,  in  training  and  developing 
its  Public  Affairs  officers.  The  provisions  of 
Utle  vn,  which  pr'^vlde  authority  for  the 
training  and  development  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers, 
will  continue  to  be  available  to  the  A^ncy 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  and  Saiecu- 
tive  Order  10477. 

Estimate  of  Increased  annual  cost,  $126,000. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  SMALL  BUSINESS  TAXATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  conducted  a 
thorough  study  of  the  tax  problems  of 
small  business.  After  extensive  hear- 
ings, members  of  the  committee  intro- 
duced an  omnibus  small  business  tax 
adjustment  bill. 

Our  bill  provided  the  basis  for  much 
of  the  tax  relief  granted  to  small  busi- 
ness by  the  Small  Business  Tax  Revision 
Act  of  1958.  That  act  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  very  helpful  to  small  business. 
However,  it  did  only  part  of  the  job. 

To  give  the  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  remove  additional  severe  tax  inequi- 
ties toward  small  business.  I  am  intro- 
ducing separate  bills  that  are  directly 
related  to  four  omnibus-bill  provisions 
that  were  not  WTitten  into  law  last  year. 

On  January  9  I  introduced  S.  59.  a 
bill  that  would  permit  small  firms  a 
deduction  from  taxable  income  for  earn- 
ings plowed  back  into  the  business. 
This  followed  the  principle  of  section  2 
of  last  year's  bill,  but  was  not  identical 
to  it. 

Today  I  am  introducing  three  addi- 
tional bills  which  are  identical  to  sec- 
tions 3,  5.  and  8  in  S.  3194  of  the  85th 
Congress. 

For  myself,  Senator  Humphrey.  Sen- 
ator Morse.  Senator  Bible,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, Senator  Javits,  Senator  Jackson, 
and  Senator  Yarborough,  I  introduce  a 
bill  written  to  eliminate  one  of  the  most 
severe  areas  of  discrimination  in  the 
existing  Federal  tax  structure.  Under 
section  401  of  the  1954  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  persons  who  are  members  of  qual- 
ified pension,  profit  sharing,  or  stock 
bonus  plans  get  great  tax  advantages  in 
providing  for  retirement.  They  do  not 
have  to  report  as  income  fimds  placed 
in  the  plans  by  their  company  employer 
and  treated  by  the  company  as  a  cur- 
rent expense.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  taxpayers  and  employees  are  favored 
with  such  treatment,  suid  all  other  per- 
sons are  at  a  substantial  disadvantage 
in  planning  for  their  retirement. 

The  bill  which  I  now  introduce  will 
extend  an  equal  tax  advantage  to  all  tax- 
payers. It  would  permit  all  wage  earn- 
ers, employers,  and  self-employed  per- 
sons not  included  in  a  section  401  plan 
to  set  up  volimtary  individual  retirement 
programs  by  investing  the  lesser  of  10 
percent  of  taxable  income  or  $1,000  in 
restricted  bank  accounts  or  insurance 
policies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1009)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  voluntary 
retirement  plans  by  individuals,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
next  bill  is  concerned  with  depreciation. 
There  is  no  area  of  tax  administration 
whch  has  received  so  much  criticism  as 
depreciation  policy.  It  Is  an  area  which 
probably  can  never  be  completely  freed 


from  ambiguity  and  inequity,  but  there 
is  one  discriminatory  feature  which  can 
be  removed  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
system. 

In  1954,  Congress  permitted  pur- 
chasers of  new  property  to  adopt  alter- 
native depreciation  methods  that  per- 
mitted more  rapid  recovery  of  asset  cost 
in  the  years  immediately  following  pur- 
chase. The  use  of  the  new  methods  was 
denied  to  purchasers  of  secondhand  or 
used  property.  Because  small  concerns 
are  the  major  purchasers  and  users  of 
secondhand  equipment,  they  were  the 
unintended  victims  of  discrimination 
when  the  1954  election  was  given  to  buy- 
ers of  new  property. 

We  believe  that  this  privilege  should 
be  extended  also  to  purchasers  of  used 
equipment.  Needless  to  say.  most  of 
these  purchasers  are  small  business  men. 

For  myself.  Senator  Humphrey,  Sena- 
tor Smathers,  Senator  Morse,  Senator 
Bible,  Senator  Randolph,  Senator 
Javits.  Senator  Jackson,  and  Senator 
Yarborough,  I  now  introduce  a  bill 
which  will  extend  the  alternative 
methods  of  depreciation  to  purchasers 
of  secondhand  equipment.  This  would 
eliminate  a  most  unfair  discrimination 
against  small  business  tisers  of  second- 
hand property. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1010)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  new  methods  and 
rates  of  depreciation  for  used  prop>erty, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
final  bill  in  this  series  of  four  would 
comr>el  the  Treasury  to  accept  the  de- 
cisions of  Federal  courts  in  tax  matters 
or  take  an  appeal.  Now  Treasury  may 
nonacquiesce  or  formally  disagree  with 
a  decision  and  force  other  taxpayers  to 
refight  old  battles  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  different  courts. 

In  past  years,  inconsistent  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  re- 
sulting from  the  nonacquiescence  of  the 
Treasury  in  judicial  rulings,  have 
worked  a  great  hardship  on  small  busi- 
ness. In  many  cases  involving  small 
firms,  the  tax  liability  is  relatively  small, 
and,  often,  not  worth  the  heavy  expense 
of  litigation.  Taxpayers  in  such  cases 
find  it  difiQcult  to  understand  why  the 
Treasury  continues  to  press  a  position  in 
defiance  of  a  contrary  ruling  by  the  Tax 
Court  or  a  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

For  myself.  Senator  Humphrey,  Sena- 
tor Morse,  Senator  Bible.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, Senator  Jackson,  and  Senator 
Yarborough.  I  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  compel 
acquiescence  by  the  Treasury  in  judicial 
determinations  of  the  Tax  Court  and 
the  United  States  courts  of  appeals. 
Under  this  bill  the  Treasury  would  be 
protected  by  its  right  of  appeal,  and  the 
taxpayers — both  the  one  in  litigation 
and  others  involved  with  the  same  ques- 
tion— would  gain  the  advantage  of  final- 
ity and  uniformity  of  treatment 
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Mr.  President,  I  cannot  stress  too  em- 
phatically that  small  business  is  in  grave 
danger  of  becoming  one  of  the  unin- 
tended victims  of  our  economic  progress. 
Our  admiration  of  bigness  has  almost 
become  a  national  fetish.  We  tend  to 
forget  that  our  largest  corporations, 
which  today  are  household  words,  were 
at  one  time  very  small  businesses  indeed. 
Today  growth  is  the  key  to  business  suc- 
cess. To  stand  still  is  to  perish.  One 
way  to  assure  that  our  smaller  companies 
can  expand  with  the  times  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  buy  modern  equip- 
ment, to  modernize  their  factories  and 
stores.  Mr.  President,  they  need  money 
to  do  this  and  the  best  way  to  find  this 
money  is  to  be  able  to  save  a  part  of 
their  prcflts  to  plow  back  into  tlieir  busi- 
nesses. 

S.  59.  which  I  introduced  on  January  9, 
provides  for  a  tax  allowance  on  a  certain 
part  of  profits  which  are  reinvested  in 
the  business.  The  bills  which  I  have 
introduced  today  are  further  steps  to- 
ward making  it  possible  for  our  smaller 
companies  to  take  advantage  of  much 
the  same  tax  benefits  which  our  largest 
companies  enjoy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1011)  to  designate  judicial 
precedents  which  shall  be  binding  in  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
internal  revenue  laws,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
since  I  am  sure  that  many  Senators 
share  these  views,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  each  of  the  three  bills  that  I 
have  just  introduced  lie  on  the  table  1 
week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS — ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  bill  (S.  59)  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  tax  adjustment  for 
small  business  and  for  persons  engaged 
In  small  business,  which  I  Introduced  on 
January  9,  1959,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  next  printing  or  at  the 
first  opportunity,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  be 
added  as  an  additional  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTRIBUTION  BY  STATE  GOVERN- 
MENTS TO  COST  OF  FEED  OR  SEED 
FURNISHED  FARMERS  IN  DISAS- 
TER AREAS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  require  that  in  all  emergency  re- 
lief programs,  such  as  drought  relief, 
and  so  forth,  underwritten  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  there  shall  be  a  mini- 


mum of  25  percent  State  or  local  par- 
ticipation. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  Federal 
Government  is  underwriting  all  of  the 
cost  of  these  emergency  relief  programs 
with  the  result  that  there  is  little  in- 
centive on  the  part  of  the  State  and  local 
communities  to  supervise  the  distribu- 
tion and  to  insure  that  the  relief  goes 
to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

It  has  been  disclosed  that  under  this 
program  with  non-State  participation, 
millionaire  ranchers,  owners  of  race- 
horses, and  other  unqualified  types  of 
operations  have  been  declared  eligible 
for  relief  pajTnent^. 

For  instance,  ^he  fabulous  King 
Ranch  received  several  thousand  dollar.s 
in  relief  with  no  objections  beinp:  raised 
by  the  State  administrators,  presumably 
on  the  a.ssumption  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  assuming  the  coct  anyway. 

In  another  instance  the  owner  of  the 
racehorse  Swaps  even  while  his  horse 
was  winning  the  B^'lmont  Sweepstakes 
was  applying  for  and  receiving  relief 
payments. 

One  self-styled  rancher  with  only  a 
polo  pony  and  a  bird  dog  was  drawing 
relief  to  feed  his  livestock. 

Recognizing  these  abuses  the  admin- 
istration in  previous  years  strongly  rec- 
ommended this  legislation  but  no  action 
was  taken. 

This  proposal  should  be  enacted  by 
Congress  now.  At  the  present  time  these 
programs  are  not  being  utilized;  there- 
fore, it  would  be  much  easier  to  make 
this  correction  now  and  be  ready  for  a 
future  situation  should  another  emer- 
gency develop. 

The  outlining  of  a  definite  formula  of 
State  participation  would  put  the  State 
legislatures  on  notice  as  to  the  rules 
under  which  they  could  participate. 

In  the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year  he  again  strongly  recom- 
mended this  proposal  as  being  necessary 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  administra- 
tion as  well  as  being  a  step  toward  turn- 
ing back  to  the  States  those  functions 
which  can  be  best  administered  at  local 
levels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1013)  to  provide  for  a 
specific  contribution  by  State  govern- 
ments to  the  cost  of  feed  or  seed  fur- 
nished to  farmei-s,  ranchers,  or  stock- 
men in  disaster  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williabjs 
of  Delaware,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1969  AND  COLLEGE 
FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Saltonstall  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Pfouty],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  two  bills  entitled 
"School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of 
1959"  and  "College  Facilities  Act  of 
1959." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mobtoh 

(for  Mr.  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Proutt). 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Commltte  -  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

S.  1016.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  6-year  pro- 
gram of  assUtance  to  school  districts  In 
meeting  the  debt  service  on  loan*  for  con- 
Btructlon  of  urgently  needed  elementary  or 
secondary  public  school  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes:   and 

S.  1017  A  bill  to  OFslst  InstltuUons  of 
higher  education  to  market  and  retire  bonda 
Issued  by  them  to  finance  the  construction  of 
college  facilities. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bills  lie  on 
the  desk  through  February  19  for  the 
benefit  of  any  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  become  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  .-cmarks  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Mas.'iachu^etts   (Mr.  Saltonstall] . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  WtLFAiz, 
Washington.  DC,  February  9,  1959. 
Hon.  RiCHAXO  M  Nixon. 
Pre.std^nt  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

DsAB  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  enclose  for 
your  consideration  two  legislative  propoeala 
designed  to  strengthen  American  education 
In  areas  of  recognized  need. 

One  would  assist  States  to  overeome  the 
persistent  shortage  of  public  elementary  mod 
secondary  schoc.ls  by  making  tt  poaalble  for 
them  to  Initiate  up  to  $3  billion  worth  of 
construtclon.  during  the  next  6  year*,  In  com- 
munities which  lack  the  resources  to  flnane* 
their  own  classroom  needs. 

The  other,  over  the  same  i>eriod,  wouM 
make  It  possible  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  accelerate  construction  of  up  to 
$a  billion  worth  of  facilities  which  will  be 
needed  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead  to 
provide  for  the  ever-Increasing  numbers  of 
youth  reaching  college  age. 

Under  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
construction  program,  maximum  annual 
Federal  payments  would  be  $85  million,  and 
the  aggregate  potential  cost  would  be  about 
$2  billion  over  approximately  25  years.  Un- 
der the  higher  education  construction  pro- 
gram, maximum  annual  pajTnenta  would  be 
$25  million  for  debt  retlreiient  assistance, 
and  the  aggregate  Federal  cost  would  be  $500 
million,  payable  over  a  25-year  period. 

Our  educational  system  is  vitally  related 
to  the  national  strength  and  security.  As  we 
apply  ourselves  to  the  causes  of  security  and 
peace,  we  must  seek  to  develop  our  human 
resources  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  miist 
make  available  for  all  oiu-  children  and  young 
people  equal  educational  opportunities  to 
realize  their  highest  potential. 

As  a  Nation,  we  must  be  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifices  which  will  be  necessary  to 
achieve  these  goals.  We  must  redouble  our 
efTorts  for  adequate  classroom  facilities.  Im- 
proved quality  of  Instruction,  better  status 
and  salaries  for  teachers,  and  broadened  sup- 
F>ort  of  education  from  the  States,  local  gor- 
emmenta,  and  private  agencies. 

Among  our  most  critical  educational  prob- 
lems, the  one  most  readily  resolved  by  vigor- 
ous action  Is  the  continuing  shortage  of  ade- 
quate public  schools  and  classrooms.  There 
Is  no  State  In  which  this  shortage  is  not  felt 
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In  some  degree.  Adequate  facilities  for  the 
education  of  our  children  miut  be  provided 
In  every  State  and  every  local  school  district. 

In  recent  years,  thousands  of  communities 
throughout  the  country  have  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  meet  their  needs.  Moet  of 
them  are  finding  the  means  to  eliminate 
their  school  construction  backlogs  and  keep 
pace  with  expanding  enrollments.  Neverthe- 
less, the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem 
In  many  communities  Is  such  that  they 
simply  cannot  meet  their  classroom  needs 
from  their  own  resources. 

The  population  growth  which  has  placed 
such  a  burden  on  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  Is  only  beginning  to  make  Its 
Impact  felt  In  our  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Unless  they  greatly  Increase  their 
current  rate  of  construction  and  enlarge  their 
capacity  to  absorb  the  oncoming  wave  of 
youths  reaching  college  age,  they  will  have  to 
close  their  doors  to  many  able  young  men 
and  women  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 
Yet.  many  of  these  Institutions  do  not  have 
resources  available  for  financing,  without 
borrowing,  the  exp.inslon  of  academic  and 
housing  facilities  which  mu.st  be  begun  now 
In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  next  decade. 
They  are  reluctant  to  add  the  burden  of 
large  scale  indebtedness  to  "he  already  heavy 
load  they  carry  in  meeting  day-to-day  of>er- 
ating  expenses. 

For  our  future  progress  and  future  sur- 
vival, we  must  assure  that  our  colleges  and 
universities  continue  to  produce  highly  edu- 
cated men  and  women  In  safBclent  numbers 
to  meet  the  demands  of  o'lr  growing  econ- 
omy, maintain  the  vitality  of  our  demo- 
cratic processes,  and  uphold  our  position  of 
leadership  in  the  free  world.  The  national 
Interest  demands  that  the  opjxjrtunlty  for 
hlpher  educatK/U  will  not  t)e  denied  to  any 
able  young  persons  who  may  seek  It. 

In  his  budget  message.  th<?  President  stated 
his  belief  that  the  continued  needs  of  col- 
leges and  universities  should  be  considered 
within  the  framework  of  tne  general  prob- 
lems of  education,  and  noted  that  this  De- 
partment was  concluding  an  exhaustive 
study  of  these  problems.  Accordingly,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  transmit  the  legislative  rec- 
ommendations In  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion arising  from  our  stud 7,  together  with 
our  recommendations  In  the  field  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  construc- 
tion. The  enclosed  draft  bills  would  provide 
suitable  and  effective  Federal  assistance  to 
assure  the  contlnvied  strength  of  Anierican 
education. 

I     PUBLIC    EUCMENTART    AND    SCCONDABT   SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 

A.  The  problem 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  States 
themselves,  our  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  today  enroll  almost  2  million 
pupils  In  excess  of  their  normal  capacity, 
while  another  2  million  pupils  are  housed  in 
obsolete  or  Inadequate  buildings.  These 
children  are  being  shortchanged  in  their 
education  by  half-day  sessions,  seriously 
overcrowded  classes,  and  makeshift  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  classrooms 
needed  to  relieve  currently  overcrowded  con- 
ditions, the  States  and  local  communities 
must  find  ways  to  construct  several  hundred 
thousand  more  classrooms  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead  to  accommodate  increasing 
enrollments  and  replace  obsolete  structures. 

If  the  present  high  rate  of  school  con- 
struction could  be  maintained  for  the  next 
5  years,  the  national  classroom  deficit  at  the 
end  of  that  period  would  still  remain  a 
national  problem  of  major  proportions. 
More  than  2  million  children  would  still  be 
educationally  underprlylleged. 

In  our  Judgment,  however,  the  current 
construction  rate  cannot  Independently  be 
maintained.  The  present  rate  reflects  the 
efforts  of  school  districts  with  median  or 
better-than-average  resources — districts  with 


the  capacity  to  meet  their  classroom  needs. 
Consequently,  estimates  of  the  construction 
backlog  increasingly  tend  to  represent  the 
problems  of  communities  that  do  not  have 
resources  commiensurate  with  their  needs. 
Such  districts  exist  In  every  State.  They 
will,  by  and  large,  remain  unable  to  finance 
urgently  needed  construction  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that,  possibly,  within 
the  next  d^ade  or  so.  these  districts  may 
find  ways  to  meet  their  needs.  They  must 
be  helped  to  build  now  the  classrooms  which 
their  children  must  have.  The  children 
cannot  wait. 

In  focusing  on  the  problem  of  the  needy 
school  districts,  we  propose  a  program  that 
incorporates  new  and  effective  measures  to 
assure  that  Federal  aid  Is  directed  to  those 
school  districts  which  are  urgently  in  need 
of  additional  classrooms  that  cannot  be 
financed  out  of  their  own  tax  revenues. 

B.   The  program 

Tlie  pro'Traxn  we  propose  is  a  5-year  emer- 
gency measure.  Under  the  draft  bill,  the 
Federal  Government  would  annually  advance 
half  of  the  funds  required  by  needy  school 
districts  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest 
charges  (debt  service)  on  bonds  issued  by 
the  districts  to  finance  school  construction 
projects.  If  the  States  In  which  such  districts 
are  located  undertake  to  advance  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  payments. 

To  participate  in  this  program,  the  States 
would  determine  priorities  among  needy 
districts  according  to  their  relative  need  for 
facilities  and  fljianclal  assistance.  In  order 
to  measure  the  capacity  of  the  districts  to 
finance  their  educational  requirements,  the 
States  would  establish  standards  for  deter- 
mining a  "reasonable  tax  effort "  for  each 
applicant  school  district.  The  districts  that 
qualify  for  assistance  would  be  required  to 
exert  this  effort  each  year  for  the  life  of 
their  construction  bonds  and  for  10  years 
thereafter,  as  assurance  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  make  the  maximum  contribution 
which  they  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
make  toward  meeting  their  own  needs  from 
their  existing  and  potential  tax  resources. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  20-30  year  life  of 
the  construction  bonds  the  tax  resources  of 
a  community  should  increase  or  its  other 
financial  burdens  diminish  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  become  able  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  debt  service  charges  In  a  given  year, 
Federal-State  advances  for  that  year  would 
be  reduced  proportionately  or  discontinued. 
Likewise,  in  the  10-year  period  following  re- 
tirement of  the  bonds,  the  district  would 
apply  half  of  any  excess  revenues  which  may 
be  produced  by  exerting  its  "reasonable  tax 
effort"  to  the  repayment,  with  Intereft,  of 
Federal  advances  previously  made.  Any 
Federal  advances  or  interest  which  a  district 
is  unable  to  pay  In  this  manner  would  be 
forgiven  at  the  end  of  the  10-year  period. 

The  proposed  program  would  require  rela- 
tively small  annual  appropriations  by  States 
which  undertake,  like  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  advance  half  the  annual  debt  serv- 
ice on  amounts  borrowed  by  their  needy  dis- 
tricts. Additional  flexibility  of  financing 
would  be  achieved  by  a  provision  allowing  the 
States  to  make  capital  grants  In  lieu  of,  or 
In  combination  with,  debt  service  advances. 
Also,  the  States  could  either  waive  repay- 
ment of  their  advances  after  the  retirement 
Of  the  bonds,  or  could  require  repayment 
from  excess  revenues  for  any  future  period 
they  may  choose. 

Under  this  bUl,  the  maximum  principal 
amount  of  bonded  Indebtedness  which  could 
be  covered  by  Federal -State  debt  service 
commitments  would  be  $600  million  a  year. 
This  amount  would  be  allocated  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  school  population, 
per  capita  Income,  and  school  financing 
effort.  During  the  6-year  period  in  which 
commitments  could  be  made,  the  program 
could  thus  Initiate  $3  bUllon  worth  of  class- 


room construction  In  needy  and  deserving 
school  districts.  This  total  would  contribute 
substantially  toward  meeting  the  critical 
needs  of  those  districts  which  could  not 
otherwise  provide  adequate  educational 
facilities  for  their  children. 

In  seeking  to  stimulate  greater  application 
of  State  and  local  resources  toward  the  total 
solution  of  their  educational  problems,  we 
have  based  this  proposal  on  the  fundamental 
principle  that  Federal  assistance  must  not 
infringe  upon  the  traditional  responsibilities 
of  the  Stales  and  their  communities  for  pub- 
lic education.  The  proposed  bill  assumes 
Federal  resf>onsibility  only  for  temporary, 
emergency  assistance  to  stimulate  and 
hasten  local  action  where  the  demand  is 
most  urgent.  When  school  districts  demon- 
strate that  they  can  carry  the  burden  un- 
assisted, the  Federal  role  ends. 

n.    HIGHER    EDrCATION    CONSTRITTION 

A.  The  problem 

Our  Institutions  of  higher  education— both 
public  and  prlvate^are  a  vital  national  re- 
source. We  are  dependent  ujjon  the  existing 
colleges  and  universities  to  supply  our  na- 
tional needs  for  highly  trained  manpower. 
These  Institutions  are  experiencing  mount- 
ing difficulties  which  markedly  restrict  the 
effectiveness  of  their  vital  national  role. 
They  must  gradually  replace  the  obsolete 
structures  which  make  up  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  their  total  facilities.  To  attract 
and  hold  good  faculties,  they  will  have  to 
increase  salaries.  It  will  t>e  necessary  for 
many  of  them  to  elevate,  and  for  all  of  them 
to  maintain,  their  standards  of  academic  ex- 
cellence. They  must  Increase  their  output 
of  qualified  teachers,  whose  knowledge  and 
skills  are  the  Indispensable  elements  of  any 
sound  educational  system.  Colleges  and 
universities  are  presently  straining  their  re- 
sources to  satisfy  the  national  demand  for 
highly  educated  men  and  women  In  all  walks 
of  life.  Now.  they  are  asked  In  addition  to 
prepare  for  the  overwhelming  enrollment 
Increases  expected  in  the  next  decade. 

By  1970.  the  total  number  of  qualified  stu- 
dents seeking  to  enter  our  Institutions  of 
higher  education  will  about  double.  This 
simple  fact  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  which 
the  colleges  and  universities  must  confront 
and  resolve  If  they  are  to  continue  to  fulflU 
their  national  responsibilities. 

To  care  adequately  for  these  anticipated 
enrollment  Increases,  they  must  almost  dou- 
ble their  present  rate  of  construction.  Few 
public  or  private  Institutions  can  pay  for 
plant  expansion  out  of  avallabu'  or  readily 
procurable  resources,  and  many  i  e  unwill- 
ing to  undertake  burdensome  debt  service 
costs  In  view  of  their  other  •x'.ually  urgent 
educational  priorities.  Such  Institutions  of 
higher  education  need  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  find  ways  to  construct  needed  new 
facilities  and  replace  those  made  unservice- 
able by  obsolescence. 

The  example  of  the  college  housing  loan 
program  has  already  demonstrated  that  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  higher  education 
can  be  greatly  stimulated  by  making  it  poa- 
slble  for  the  institutions  to  borrow  on  favor- 
able terms  and  conditions  to  finance  their 
capital  outlay  needs.  Before  the  program 
was  initiated  In  1950.  less  than  30  percent 
of  all  college  housing  projects  were  financed 
by  bond  Issues.  In  recent  years,  the  level 
of  construction  contracted  under  the  college 
bousing  program  alone  has  risen  to  a  plateau 
of  $200  million  a  year,  equaling  60  percent 
of  the  total  annual  rate  of  residential  col- 
lege constrtictlon.  In  contrast,  borrowing 
accounts  for  only  about  14  percent  of  the 
funds  being  raised  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities,  which  are  not  eligible  for 
coUege  housing  loans. 

B.  The  proffram 
To  accelerate  construction  of  coUege  and 
tmiverslty  facilities  as  reqtiired  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  we  propose  new  incentives 
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for  educational  Inatltutlona  to  Increase  bor- 
rowing for  construction  equivalent  to  the 
Incentives  provided  In  the  present  eoUege 
bousing  loan  program.  We  also  propose  to 
broaden  the  base  of  Federal  assistance  to  In- 
clude the  construction  of  vitally  needed  aca- 
demic facilities — classrooms,  libraries,  lab- 
oratories, and  related  facilities  for  Instruc- 
tion, research  or  administration  of  educa- 
tional or  research  programs — as  well  as  hous- 
ing facilities. 

The  draft  bill  would  establish  an  emer- 
gency 5-year  program  which  would  include: 
1.  Federal  guarantees  of  principal  and  in- 
terest on  non-tax-exempt  bonds  sold  by  col- 
leges to  private  Investors  to  finance  con- 
struction of  housing,  academic  and  related 
educational  facilities.  By  assuring  private 
lenders  that  debt  service  payments  would 
be  met  as  scheduled,  the  guarantee  feature 
la  expected  to  enable  institutions  that  do 
not  have  tUe  benefit  of  tax-exempt  bond 
Issuance  to  obtain  a  ready  market  for  their 
bonds.  The  aggregate  amount  of  guaranteed 
bonds  outstanding  at  any  one  time  would  be 
limited  to  »1  billion. 

a.  Debt  retirement  assistance  in  the  form 
of  Federal  commitments  to  pay  25  percent  of 
the  principal  on  long-term  bonds  Issued  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  finance 
construction  projects  for  needed  housing, 
academic,  or  other  educational  facilities. 
Federal  payments  would  be  made  in  20  equal 
annual  Installments.  Debt  retirement  as- 
sistance would  be  limited  to  projects  which 
would  serve  the  national  Interest  In  Increas- 
ing enrollment  capacity  or  improving  and 
expanding  teaching  and  research  in  the 
sciences  or  engineering. 

Aggregate  Federal  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram would  be  limited  to  $500  million,  rep- 
resenting 25  percent  of  a  total  principal 
construction  cost  of  $2  billion.  There  would 
also  be  a  $5  million  limit  on  payments  to 
any  one  Institution.  Only  those  Institutions 
would  be  eligible  which  certify  that  they  do 
not  have  resources  available  to  finance  their 
construction  needs  without  borrowing. 

The  twofold  program  is  expected  to  ap- 
proximately triple  the  construction  rate  for 
academic  facilities  financed  by  borrowing, 
resulting  In  an  annual  rate  equivalent  to 
that  of  dormitory  construction  under  the 
college  housing  loan  program.  Construc- 
tion of  college  housing  projects,  meanwhile, 
would  be  expected  to  rise  somewhat  above 
the  present  level.  By  malting  long-term 
financing  more  readily  available,  this  pro- 
gram would  stimulate  an  aggregate  of  $2 
billion  worth  of  new  and  needed  facilities 
constructed  in  time  to  enable  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  meet  their  na- 
tional responsibilities  In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead. 

The  legislative  proposals  I  have  outlined 
represent  sound,  progressive  steps  toward  the 
solution  of  clearly  defined  educational  needs. 
They  are  designed  to  promote  a  closer  reali- 
ratlon  of  the  great  goal  of  the  American 
educational  system:  that  all  our  citizens 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
talents  to  the  fullest.  Such  a  goal  Is  an  as- 
sertion of  the  basic  faith  of  our  democracy, 
that  the  Nation  flourishes  only  through  the 
free  expression  of  human  genius. 

I  recognize  that  fundamental  differences 
of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  education.  I  respect 
those  differences.  I  am  nonetheless  con- 
vinced that  these  emergency  proposals  fully 
protect  the  traditional  principle  of  State  and 
local  control  of  education,  and  are  required 
by  the  particular  necessities  and  urgencies 
of  the  educational  task  now  confronting  the 
Nation. 

The  enclosed  summaries  explain  In  greater 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. Also  Included  are  statements  of  cost 
estimates  and  personnel  requirements  which 
would  be  entailed,  as  required  by  Public  Law 


801,  84th  Congress.  I  would  appreciate  It  if 
you  would  refiT  the  enclosed  draft  bills  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  tne  proposed  legislation  would 


be    in    accord    with    the    program    of    the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AaTKtra  S.  Fi^mmino, 

Secretary. 
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Statement  bt  Senator  Saltonstall 
I  think  it  is  in-portant  that  our  country  do 
what  is  necessary  to  arsure  that  all  our  young 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  ftrst- 
rate  education.  This  opportunity  cannot 
exist  unless  we  have  adequate  facilities  at 
all  levels  of  our  educational  system.  The 
President  has  for  several  years  been  con- 
vinced that  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  necessary  and  de.=lrable  to  help  elim- 
inate the  present  and  predicted  shortage  of 
facilities. 

This  year's  administration  program  to  help 
overcome  the  shortage  In  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  hlgner  education  facilities  is 
designed  to  provide  significant  Federal  as- 
sistance In  such  li  way  as  to  stimulate  State, 
local,  and  private  initiative  and  effort.  The 
program  is  also  tiesli^ned  to  avoid  any  Fed- 
eral Government  Interference  in  State,  local, 
and  private  responsibility  for  education. 

It  is  a  program  which  deserves  the  thought- 
ful and  sympath"tlc  con.sideratlon  of  all  of 
us  who  are  conctrned  about  American  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con;ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  two  bills 
referred  to,  together  with  explanatory 
summaries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
summaries  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "School  Construc- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1959." 

ASST7RANCX    AGAINST    FIDEKAL    INTEXrXKXNCZ    IN 

SCHOOLS 

Sec.  2.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 


of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, BupervLslon.  or  control  over  the  per- 
sonnel, curriculum,  or  program  of  Instruc- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  rystem. 

AtTHORlZATlON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  3.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  school 
districts  In  flnancln?  the  construction  of 
urgently  needed  school  facilities  which  they 
cannot,  through  exercise  of  a  reasonable  tax 
effort,  finance  from  their  own  resources, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fi.scal  year,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  such 
sums  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  make  the  pay- 
ments provided  In  this  Act. 

allocations 
Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year  during 
the  five-year  perhJd  beginning  July  I,  1959, 
and  ending  June  30.  1964,  such  amounU.  not 
to  exceed  •600,000.000.  as  may  be  specified 
for  such  year  by  appropriation  or  other  law 
•hall  be  allocated  by  the  Commissioner 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Income 
per  child  of  school  age,  the  number  of  pub- 
lic school  children,  and  the  effort  for  school 
purposes,  of  the  refpectlve  SUtes.  Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  6,  such  allo- 
cations shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allocate  to  each  SUte  for  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  toUl  to  be  allocated  among  all 
States  as  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  number  of  public  school  children 
in  the  State  (determined  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 5(c)(1)   for  such  fiscal  year),  and 

(B)  the  State's  allocation  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined  under  subsection  (b)). 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

(2)  A  State's  allocation  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  remain  available  untU  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  for 
which  the  allocation  Is  made  lor  Federal  debt 


service ^mmltments  pursuant  to  section  7 
with  rwpect  to  obligations,  to  finance  the 
constj/ctlon  of  school  facilities  projects  In 
such  State,  totaling  the  amount  of  such 
allocation.  Such  a  commitment  with  re- 
spect to  any  obligations  shall  commit  the 
Commissioner  to  make  advances  for  pay- 
ment of  one-half  the  annual  debt  service 
on  such  obligations.  Such  obligations  may 
be  for  the  purpose  of  flnincing  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  construction  of  school  facilities 
projects.  The  latest  maturity  date  of  obli- 
gations (in  any  issue)  with  respect  to  which 
a  Federal  debt  service  commitment  is  made 
under  this  Act  may  not  be  less  than  twenty 
years  and  not  more  than  thirty  years  from 
the  earliest  date  of  any  jf  such  obligations 
and  the  first  payment  of  principal  thereon 
shall  be  due  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
third  year  following  such  earliest  date, 
(b)    For  purposes  of   tliis  Act — 

(1)  The  "allocation  ri.tlo"  for  any  State 
shall  be  1  00  less  the  pro«luct  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Income  per  cliild  of  school  age  for  the  State 
by  the  income  per  chile  of  school  age  for 
the  continental  United  States,  except  that 
(A)  the  allocation  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  .25  or  more  thtin  .75,  and  (B)  the 
allocation  ratio  for  Hawaii  shall  be  .60.  and 
for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be   75. 

(2)  (A)  The  allocation  ratios  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as 
possible  after  enactmen:  of  this  Act  and 
again  between  July  1  and  September  30  of 
the  year  1961.  on  the  bass  of  the  average  of 
the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
States  and  for  the  contlnt-ntal  United  States 
for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive  years 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  o'  Commerce.  The 
first  Fuch  promulgation  thall  be  conclusive 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1959 
and  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  the  second  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  In  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1962.  and  ending  June  30,  1964. 

(B)  Promulgations  made  before  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the  per  capita 
Income  of  Alaska  shall  prescribe  an  alloca- 
tion ratio  for  Alaska  of  .75  and,  for  purposes 
of  such  promulgations.  Alaska  shall  not  be 
Included  as  part  of  the  "continental  United 
Slates  ".  Promulgations  made  thereafter  but 
before  per  capita  income  data  for  Alaska  for 
a  full  3-ycar  period  are  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  be  based  on 
satisfactory  data  availab.e  therefrom  for 
Alaska  for  such  one  full  year,  or.  when  such 
data  are  available  for  2-ye8r  period,  for  such 
years. 

(3)  The  term  "child  of  school  age"  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  17.  both  Inclusive. 

(4)  The  term  "continental  United  States" 
does  not  Include  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(5)  The  term  "income  p«r  child  of  school 
age"  for  any  State  or  for  the  continental 
United  States  means  the  total  personal  In- 
come for  the  State  and  the  continental 
United  States,  respectively,  divided  by  the 
iiuniber  of  children  of  school  age  (in  the 
Si.ite  and  continental  United  States,  respec- 
tively), 

MAINTENANCE  OP  STATE  AND  UXTAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
8CHOOL  riNANC-INO 

Set.  5  (a)  The  allocation  of  any  State 
under  section  4  for  any  year  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which  its  SUte 
Fchool  effort  Index  for  such  year  Is  less  than 
the  national  school  e.lort  Index  for  such 
year.  The  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
reallocated  among  the  remaining  States  by 
proportionately  Increasing  their  allocations 
under  section  4  for  such  year. 

(b)    For  purposes  of  subsection   (a)  — 
(1)    The    "State   school    effort    index"   for 
nny  State  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient 
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obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  State's  school 
ex|>enditures  per  public  school  child  by  (B) 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State;  except  that  the  State  school  effort  In- 
dex shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  na- 
tional school  effort  Index  In  the  case  of  (i) 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam,  (II)  Alaska,  but  only  for  years  for 
which  it  is.  under  subsection  (c)  (4) ,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  "continental  United  States", 
and  (ill)  any  State  for  which  the  sch(X)l  ex- 
penditures per  public  school  child  are  not 
less  than  the  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  the  continental  United 
States; 

(2)  The  "national  school  effort  index"  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  schcxjl  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  the  continental 
United  States  by  (B)  the  Income  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  continental  United  States. 

(c)  (1)  The  schcxjl  expenditures  per  pub- 
lic school  child  for  any  State  for  purposes  of 
determining  its  State  school  effort  Index  for 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures  by  the 
State  and  subdivisions  thereof  for  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  education  made  from  funds 
derived  from  State  or  local  sources  In  the 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  school 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  for  the  sev- 
eral States  are  available  to  him  by  (B)  the 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  such  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  such  most  recent  school 
year. 

(2)  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
sehoDl  child  for  the  continental  United  States 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  national 
school  effort  index  for  any  fiscal  year  means 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the 
total  expenditures  by  the  States  and  subdi- 
visions thereof  for  elementary  or  secondary 
education  made  from  funds  derived  from 
State  or  local  sources  In  the  continental 
United  States,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  same  school  year  as  is  used 
under  paragraph  (1),  by  (B)  the  number  of 
children  in  average  dally  attendance  for  such 
year  In  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  In  the  continental  United  States, 
determined  as  provided  In  paragraph   (1). 

(3)  The  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
the  States  and  for  the  continental  United 
States  shall,  for  purposes  of  suljsection  (b), 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age 
for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

(4)  The  term  "continental  United  States" 
shall  not  Include  Alaska  for  purposes  of  de- 
terminations made  under  this  section  before 
satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the 
per  capita  Income  of  Alaska. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec  6.  Federal  debt  service  commitments 
may  be  made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
obligations  to  finance  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  in  any  State  only  If  such 
State  has  submitted,  and  had  approved  under 
this  section,  a  State  plan.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  approve  a  State  plan  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  If  such  plan — 

(a)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for  adminis- 
tering the  plan; 

(b)  provides  that  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy will  be  eligible  for  a  Federal  debt  service 
commitment  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  obligations  only  if : 

( 1 )  such  obligations  are  for  financing.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  over- 
crowding, double  shifts,  or  unhealthful  or 
hazardous  conditions, 

(2)  such  agency  undertakes  to  exert  the 
reasonable  tax  effort,  determined  for  it  under 


♦he  plan,  in  financing  Its  school  construction 
needs, 

(3)  such  agency  will  be  unable,  after  exer- 
tion of  such  reasonable  tax  effort,  and  fuU 
Utilization  of  other  resources  (whether  from 
Federal,  State,  or  local  sources)  available  to 
It  for  financing  its  school  construction  needs 
and  not  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
section  8(a),  to  pay  the  annual  debt  service 
on  such  obligations  and  other  outstanding 
obligations  of  such  agency  for  financing 
school  construction, 

(c)  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  the  tax  effort  which  each 
local  educational  agency  applying  for  a  Fed- 
eral debt  service  commitment  under  this  Act 
Will  be  required.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  to 
exert  In  financing  Its  school  construction 
needs,  which  standards  and  procedures  will 
assure  that  the  tax  effort  so  determined  will 
be  a  reasonable  one  In  the  light  of  the 
resources  actually  or  potentially  subject  to 
taxation  by  such  agency,  the  relative  local 
and  State  shares  in  financing  school  con- 
struction, and  the  tax  effort  exerted  and  the 
methods  of  financing  used  by  other  local 
educational  agencies  In  the  State; 

(d)  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  the  order  of  priority  for 
projects  under  the  plan  In  case  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  State  for  any  year  under  this 
Act  is  not  adequate  to  permit  the  making, 
during  the  period  for  which  such  allocation 
is  available,  of  all  Federal  debt  service  com- 
mitments requested  by  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State;  which  standards  and 
procedures  shall  asstire  (1)  that  the  highest 
priority  will  be  given  to  local  educational 
agencies  which  are  least  able,  solely  because 
of  lack  of  economic  resources,  to  finance  from 
the  resources  available  to  them  the  full  cost 
of  the  school  facilities  needed  to  relieve  or 
prevent  overcrowding,  double  shifts,  or  un- 
healthful or  hazardous  conditions,  and  (2) 
that  in  other  respects  the  order  of  priority 
will  be  based  on  relative  need  for  financial 
aid  in  the  construction  of  such  school  facil- 
ities and  the  relative  urgency  of  the  need 
for  such  facilities; 

(e)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant whose  application  to  be  Included  in  a 
State  request  under  section  7  for  a  Federal 
debt  service  commitment  Is  denied,  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  before  the  State  edu- 
cational agency; 

(f)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  for  planning  and 
construction  of  school  facilities; 

(g)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner, in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  Act. 

COMMrrMKNTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  thj  case  of  each  project  for 
the  construction  of  school  facilities  for  a 
local  educational  agency  to  be  financed  by 
obligations  for  which  the  State  educational 
agency  requests  a  Federal  debt  service  com- 
mitment under  this  Act.  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  Include  In  Its  request — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  school  facilities 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  request  la 
made  and  its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  project, 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  obligations  which 
are  to  be  covered  by  the  commitment, 

(3)  a  certification — 

(A)  that  It  has  determined,  In  accordance 
with  the  standards  and  procedures  in  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  6.  that 
the  local  educational  agency  Is  eligible  for 
such  commitment  with  respect  to  such  obli- 
gations and  such  project  Is  entitled  to  pri- 
ority over  other  projects  within  the  State; 

(B)  that  such  project  Is  consistent  with 
any  applicable  State  redlstrlctlng  plans  or 
policies  and  is  In  accord  with  applicable  State 
construction  laws  and  standards; 
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(C)  If  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  such  project  Is  not  to  be  met  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  obligations,  that  the  financ- 
ing of  such  portion  has  been  arranged; 

(4)  assurance,  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sioner— 

(A)  that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
take  appropriate  steps.  Including  a  public 
offering  of  the  obligations,  to  secure  the  most 
favorable  rate  of  interest  and  other  terms 
for  such  obligations; 

(B)  that  the  local  educational  agency  will, 
during  each  year  In  which  such  obligations 
are  outstanding  and  for  ten  years  thereafter, 
exert  the  reasonable  tax  effort,  determined 
for  It  pursuant  to  the  State  plan,  for  financ- 
ing Its  school  construction  needs,  will  cer- 
tify to  the  Commissioner  the  amount  of  the 
revenues  thereby  produced,  and  will  apply 
any  surplus  in  such  revenues  to  payment  of 
the  debt  service  on  the  obligations  covered  by 
■uch  commitment  or,  after  such  obligations 
been  have  retired,  will  apply  one-half  of  the 
Biirplus  in  such  revenues  to  repayment  of  the 
Federal    advances    made    under    such    com- 
mitment,  plus   interest   on   such    advances, 
from   the  date  the   last  one   of  such  obli- 
gations   (in    an    issue    thereof)     Is    retired, 
at    the    rate    determined    by    the    Secretary 
of   the   Treasury,    with    the   other   one-half 
of    such    surplus    in    such    revenues    being 
applied    to    repayment    of    the    State    debt 
service  advances  if  and  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  State  pursuant  to  section  8(b).     For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  (i)  the  exist- 
ence and  amount  of  any  surplus  in  revenues 
produced  by  exercise  of  a  reasonable  tax  ef- 
fort shall  be  determined   by   adding  to   the 
revenues  produced  by  the  exercise  of  the  rea- 
sonable tax  effort  any  other  resources  avail- 
able to  the  local  educational  agency  for  pay- 
ments on  account  of  debts  Incurred  for  con- 
struction    of    school    facilities    subtracting 
from  the  siun  thereby  obtained  any  payments 
made  on  account  of  debts  Incurred  for  such 
purpose,  by  the  local  educational  agency  be- 
fore the  request  for  the  Federal  debt  service 
commitment  here  involved  was  filed  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  and  further  sub- 
tracting therefrom  any  payments  made  on 
account  of  debts  Incurred  for  such  purpose 
by  the  local  educational  agency  after  such 
filing  but  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agency  upon  a  finding  that  the  school  fa- 
cilities  project   for   which   such   debts   were 
Incurred  is  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  over- 
crowding,  double   shifts,   or   unhealthful    or 
hazardous  conditions,  and  (11)  the  rate  of  In- 
terest  determined   by   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  advances  on  any  ob- 
ligations shall  be  determined  by   him  after 
taking  into  account  the  current  average  mar- 
ket yields  on  outstanding  marketable   obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  having  maturi- 
ties comparable  to  the  period  In  which  such 
advances  are  expected  to  be  repaid. 

(b)  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  re- 
quest of  a  State  educational  agency  for  a  Fed- 
eral debt  service  commitment  with  respect 
to  any  obligations  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
obligations  does  not  exceed  the  amount  re- 
maining In  the  SUte's  allocation  or  alloca- 
tions available  for  the  purpose,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8.  make  the  Federal  debt  service  com- 
mitment requested  with  respect  to  the  obli- 
gations specified. 

STATE    DEBT    SERVICE    COMMITMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  Federal  debt  service  commit- 
ment may  be  made  with  respect  to  any  obli- 
gations for  financing,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  construction  of  a  school-facilities  proj- 
ect unless  the  State  makes  an  equally  bind- 
ing commitment  to  pay  one-half  of  the  debt 
service  on  such  obligations;  except  that  the 
State  may  make  a  capital  grant  to  cover  part 
of  the  cost  of  such  construction,  in  which 
case  the  Federal  debt-service  commitment 
with  respect  to  so  much  of  such  obligations 


as  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  such  capital 
grant  shall  be  to  pay  the  full  annual  debt 
service  thereon. 

(b)  A  State  may.  after  the  10th  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  in  which  obligations  with 
respect  to  which  a  Federal  debt  service  com- 
mitment has  betn  made  are  retired,  require 
repayment,  with  or  without  interest,  of  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  amounts  i>aid  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  Its  debt  service  commit- 
ment and  not  already  repaid,  but  only  to  the 
extent  the  local  educational  agency  is  able 
to  do  BO  through  the  exercise  of  the  reason- 
able tax  effort  determined  for  It  pursuant 
to  the  State  plan  and  use  of  other  resources 
available  to  It  for  payment  of  debts  In- 
curred for  constiuctlon  of  school  facilities. 

STATES    EXCXUSIVILT    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION    riNANtlNG 

Sec.  9.  If  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities in  any  S'.ate,  or  in  any  portion  of  a 
State,  has  been  assumed  by  the  State,  the 
Commissioner  may,  to  the  txtent  he  deems 
such  action  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  acn,  modify  or  make  Inappli- 
cable to  such  State  or  portion  thereof,  as 
the  case  may  be,  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  which  he  determines  to  be  Inappro- 
priate by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  local 
educational  agency  or  agencies  responsible 
for  such  financing. 

PAYMENT    or    FEDERAL    ADVANCES 

Sec.  10.  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  pay  in  advance  or  otherwise, 
to  such  agency  or  person  or  persons  as  may 
be  designated  in  the  request  of  a  State  agen- 
cy pursuant  to  section  7  with  respect  to  any 
obligations,  the  Federal  advances  for  each 
year  under  the  Federal  debt  service  com- 
mitment under  this  act  with  respect  to 
such  obligations.  Such  advances  for  any 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount.  If  any. 
which  the  local  educational  agency  Issuing 
such  obligations  has  applied,  as  provided  In 
section  7(a)(4).  to  the  annual  debt  service 
payments  due  In  such  year. 

FAILURE     or     LOCAL     EDUCATIONAL     ACENCT     TO 
EXERT    RE/SONABLE    TAX    EFFORT 

Sec.  11  If  anv  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  whose  obligations  a  Federal 
debt  service  co  nmltment  under  this  act 
has  been  made  falls,  during  any  period  prior 
to  the  end  of  tl.e  10th  year  after  the  year 
In  which  such  obllgatlon.s  are  retired,  to 
exert  the  reasonable  tax  effort  determined 
for  it  under  tho  State  plan,  such  agency 
shall  be  obligated  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  additional  amount  It  would  have 
applied  toward  payment  of  the  annual  debt 
service  on  such  obligations  or  toward  re- 
payment of  the  Federal  advances  (plus  in- 
terest) as  provided  In  section  7(a)(4).  as  the 
ca.se  may  be,  had  such  agency  exerted  such 
a  tax  effort. 


ABANDONMENT    OF    PROJECTS 

Sec  12.  If  any  project  financed  by  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  which  a  Federal  debt 
service  commltmrnt  has  been  made  under 
this  act.  Is  abandoned  or  Is  not  completed 
within  a  reasonable  period,  determined  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  after 
such  obligations  have  been  sold,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
State  In  which  such  project  is  located  or 
from  the  local  educational  agency  issuing 
such  obligations,  or  both,  the  amount  of 
the  advances  which  the  United  States  made 
with  respect  to  such  obligations  or  such 
lesser  amount  as  may  be  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  Federal  district  court  for  the  district  in 
which  such  project  is  located.) 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  not 
make  any  commitment  under  this  act  with 
respect  to  obligations  to  finance  the  con- 


struction of  any  school  facilities  project, 
except  upon  adequate  auuranoe  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  in  the  perform- 
ance of  work  on  such  project  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  leas  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  similar  construction  in  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davts-Baoon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U  S.C.  276a-276a  5),  and 
win  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  times  the  basic  rate 
of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  any  workweek 
in  excess  of  eight  hours  In  any  workday  or 
forty  hours  In  the  workweek,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  sutMectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (IS  P.  R. 
3176;  64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C. 
267c). 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Scr.  14.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  In  addi- 
tion to  other  powers  conferred  by  this  Act, 
shall  have  power  to  agree  to  modifications 
of  Federal  debt  service  commitments  made 
under  this  Act  and  of  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  commitments  have  been 
made  and  to  pay.  compromise,  waive,  or  re- 
lease any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  demand. 
however  arising  or  acquired  under  thU  Act; 
except  that  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  power  of  the 
Attorney  General  In  the  conduct  of  litiga- 
tion an.slng  under  this  Act 

(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com- 
missioner In  making  Federal  debt  service 
commitments,  and  payments  with  respect 
thereto,  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  in  connection 
with  such  financial  transactions,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the 
Government;  except  that  all  such  transac- 
tions shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  omce  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Comptroller  General  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

SUITS    AGAINST    THE    UNITED    STATSS 

Src  15  Any  holder  of  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  Federal  debt  service  com- 
mitment has  been  made  under  this  Act  may 
bring  svut  agnin.st  the  United  States  to  en- 
force any  duly  of  the  Commissioner  under 
this  Act  ur  any  undertaking  of  the  Com- 
missioner pur.suant  to  a  commitment  under 
this  Act.  In  any  action  arising  under  this 
Act  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party, 
the  district  couris  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdirtlon.  without  regard  to  the 
amounts  involved,  ."^uch  action  shall  be 
brouglit  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  lor  th«-  judicial  di.strlct  in  which  the 
plalntltr,  or  any  of  the  plaintiffs  If  there  are 
more  than  one,  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  or,  if  he  does  not  have  his 
principul  place  of  business  within  any  such 
judicial  district,  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

DEKINITIONS 

Sec  16    For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a»    The  term   •Commissioner"  means  the 
(United  States)   Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  includes  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 

(c)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  or  (If  different)  the 
officer  or  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
State  construction  or  supervision  of  con- 
struction of  such  schools,  whichever  may 
be  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State 
law. 

(d)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
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mlnlstratlve  control  and  direction  of  public 
education  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a  State.  If 
a  separate  local  public  authority  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  provision  or  maintenance 
of  school  facilities  for  any  local  educational 
agency  or  the  financing  of  the  construction 
thereof,  thereof,  such  term  includes  such 
other  authority. 

(e)  The  term  "debt  service"  means  the  ag- 
gregate amount  required  to  pay  the  Interest 
on  and  principal  of  each  i&iue  of  obligations. 

(f)  The  term  "annual  debt  service"  means 
the  aggregate  amount  required  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  and  principal  of  each  Issue  of  ob- 
ligations becoming  due  l;i  each  successive 
twelve-month  period,  designated  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

(g)  The  term  "school  facilities"  Includes 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  for  public 
elementary  or  secondary  education;  Initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  scl  ool  purposes;  and 
Interests  in  land  (including  site,  grading,  and 
Improvement)  on  which  i.uch  facilities  are 
constructed.  Such  term  dots  not  include 
athletic  stadiums,  or  structures  or  facilities 
intended  primarily  for  events,  such  as  ath- 
letic exhibitions,  contests,  or  g.imes,  for 
which  admission  Is  to  be  charged  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

(h)  The  terms  "construct",  "construct- 
ing", and  "construction"  Include  the  prepa- 
ration of  drawings  and  specifications  for 
school  facilities;  erecting,  building,  acquir- 
ing, altering,  remodeling.  Improving,  or  ex- 
tending 8ChfX)l  facilities;  and  the  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  cunctructlon  of  school 
facilities. 

(I)  The  term  "obligations"  means  any 
bonds,  notes.  Intcrlm^certilicaies,  debentures, 
certificates  of  Indebtedness,  or  other  evidence 
of  Indebtedness. 

WITHHOLDING    OF    FUNDS    AND    JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  17.  (ai  Whenever  the  Commls-sloner. 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  apf-rovrd  under  sec- 
tion 6  has  bcrn  so  changea  thr.t  it  no  longer 
compiles  with  tlie  requirements  of  tuch  sec- 
tion; or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
Rtirh  requirement;  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  such  Sta'.e  agency  that  no  furtlier 
Federal  debt  service  commitments  will  be 
made  under  th's  Act  with  respective  obliga- 
tions to  finance  the  cons- ruction  of  school 
facilities  projects  In  the  State  (or.  In  his 
difcretlon.  that  further  rommitments  will 
not  be  made  for  projects  In  the  State  af- 
fected by  such  failure),  until  he  is  satis- 
fied that  there  will  no  lop.ger  be  any  such 
failure.  Until  he  is  so  sati-fi?d  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  make  no  further  Federal  debt 
service  commitments  wltli  respect  to  proj- 
ects In  such  State  under  this  Act.  or  shall 
limit  commitments  to  projects  with  respect 
to  which  there  is  no  such  ;allure). 

(b)(1)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner's  action  under  subsection  (a) 
of  tnls  section,  such  State  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
m  which  such  State  is  Iccated.  Tlie  sum- 
mons and  notice  of  appca:  may  be  served  at 
a:iy  plac  In  the  Untied  St.^tes. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
Floner,  unless  substantially  contrary  to  the 
wc  sht  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
tliorcupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  unless  substantially 
contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  huve  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.    The  Judg- 


ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
1254. 

XmLIZATION    or    OTHER   AGENCIX8 

Sec.  18.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  head  thereof.  Payment  for  such  services 
and  facilities  shall  be  made  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secreury  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned. 

DELEGATION     OF    COMMISSIONER'S    FTNCTIONS 

Sec.  19.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

APPROPRIAT-ON     FOR     ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  20.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fl.^cal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  administration  of 
this  Act. 

Summary  of  Elementary  or  Secondary 
School  Construction  Proposal 

general 
TTie  bin  would  authorize  a  5-year  program 
of  assistance  to  needy  school  districts  in 
meeting  the  debt  service  (l.  e.  annual  install- 
ments of  principal  and  Interest)  on  bonds 
or  other  obligations  Issued  to  finance  con- 
struction of  urgently  needed  elementary  or 
secondary  public  school  facilities.  This  as- 
sistance would  be  in  the  form  of  Federal 
advances  to  pay  one-half  the  annual  debt 
service  on  such  bonds,  with  the  State's  ad- 
vancing the  other  half. 

PROHISmON     AGAINST    FEDERAL    CONTROL 

Federal  Interference,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bill,  with  the  personnel,  curricu- 
lum, or  program  of  any  school  would  be 
prohibited. 

ALLOCATIONS 

The  bill  provides  for  allocating  amounts 
each  year  among  the  States  to  ser\e  as  maxi- 
mums on  the  school  construction  bonds  on 
which  the  Federal  Government  would  under- 
take to  make  advances.  This  nraximum  for  a 
State  would  apply  for  the  year  for  which  the 
allocation  was  made,  but  any  part  of  It  not 
used  In  that  year  would  be  available  for 
the  same  purpose  for  the  next  year  (along 
with  the  new  allocation  for  that  year) . 

The  total  available  for  allocation  among 
the  States  for  this  purpose  for  any  year  would 
be  the  amount,  net  exceeding  $600  .  ■  'lion, 
specified  In  appropriation  or  other  law  for 
such  year. 

The  allocations  to  the  States  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  three  factors — the  rela- 
tive State  Income  per  child  of  school  age,  the 
relative  number  of  public  school  children, 
and  the  relative  State  effort  for  school  pur- 
poses. Subject  to  adjustment  on  account 
of  the  State's  school  effort  Index,  each  State's 
allocation  for  the  year  would  be  equal  to 
an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  t>o  the 
total  available  for  allocation  for  that  year 
as  the  product  of  (1)  the  number  of  children 
in  average  dally  attendance  In  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  In  the  State 
multiplied  by  (2)  the  State's  allocation  ratio, 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
dticts  for  all  the  Stat-es. 

A  State's  allocation  ratio  would  depend  on 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State  as  compared  with  the  Income  per  child 
of  school  age  for  the  United  States,  with  the 
ratio  for  the  State  at  the  national  average 
being  0.50  and  the  ratios  for  the  other  States 
varying  inversely  with  their  relative  incomes 
per  child  of  school  age  between  a  mlnunum 
of  0.25  and  a  maximum  of  0.75. 


The  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  any 
State  would  be  the  total  personal  Income  for 
the  State  divided  by  the  number  of  school- 
age  children  in  the  State.  The  income  per 
child  of  school  age  for  the  continental  United 
States  would  be  similarly  computed. 

The  allocation  ratios  are  to  be  promulgated 
as  soon  as  possible  after  enactment  of  the 
bill  and  again  in  the  third  calendar  quarter 
of  1961.  They  will  be  based  on  data  averaged 
for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive  years 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
first  promulgation  will  be  conclusive  for  the 
period  from  July  1.  1959  through  June  30, 
1962,  and  the  second  for  the  period  from 
July  1.  1962.  through  June  30,  1964. 

Special  provisions  are  provided  for  Alaska 
prior  to  the  time  satisfactory  per  capita 
Income  data  are  available  for  It.  Before  such 
data  are  available  for  a  full  year,  Alaska's 
allocation  ratio  wil  be  0.75. 

STATE   SCHOOL    EFFORT    INDEX 

Allocations  determined  as  provided  above 
would  be  reduced  by  the  percentage  (if  any) 
that  the  State's  school  effort  index  was  less 
than  the  national  index;  and  the  total  of  the 
reductions  would  be  added  to  the  allocations 
of  the  States  not  so  reduced.  In  proportion 
to  their  original  allocations  for  the  year,  de- 
termined as  provided  above. 

A  State's  school  effort  index  would  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  school 
expenditures  per  child  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance in  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  to  the  State's  Income  per  child  of 
school  age.  The  national  index  would  be 
based  on  these  figures  for  the  continental 
United  States  (which  excludes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and,  for  a  temporary  period, 
Alaska) . 

Ihe  State  and  national  indexes  would  t>e 
deemed  equal  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  and  for  any  State 
whoce  expenditures  per  child  in  average  dally 
attendance  in  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  were  not  less  than  those  for  the 
continental  United  States.  This  assumed 
equality  would  also  apply  temporarily  in  the 
case  of  Alaska. 

The  school  expenditures  referred  to  above 
would  Include  expenditures  by  States  and 
subdivisions  thereof  for  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education  made  from  funds  derived 
from  State  or  local  sources.  These  would  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  most  recent  school  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  from  the  States  are 
available  to  him.  The  number  of  children  in 
average  dally  attendance  would  be  similarly 
determined. 

The  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
States  and  the  continental  United  States 
(mentioned  above)  would  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  sat'sfactcry  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

STATE    PLANS 

Bsfore  the  Commissioner  could  undertake 
to  make  Federal  debt  service  advances  on 
bonds  or  other  obliitations  Issued  to  finance 
the  construction  of  schools  In  any  State,  the 
State  would  have  to  submit  and  have  ap- 
proved a  State  plan  which  provides  for 
administration  by  the  State  educational 
agency. 

The  State  plan  would  provide  for  limiting 
the  Federal  (and  State)  advances  to  local 
educational  agencies  which  undertake  to 
exert  a  reasonable  tax  effort  (determined 
under  the  plan)  in  financing  their  school 
construction  needs,  and  which  would  be  un- 
able, if  they  exerted  this  reasonable  tax  effort 
and  fully  utilized  resources  from  all  sources 
to  pay  the  debt  service  on  bonds  issued  to 
finance  the  buildings  they  need.  Federal 
(and  State)  advances  must  also  be  limited 
to  bonds  issued  to  finance  the  construction 
of  urgently  needed  schools,  i.e..  schools 
needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  overcrowding, 
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double  ahifta,  or  \inbealthful  or  hazardous 
condiUonB. 

Th«  plan  wovild  set  forth  standards  and 
procediirea  for  determining  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  for  eacb  i4>pllcant  local  educational 
agency.  The  standards  and  procedures  would 
assure  that  the  tax  effort  so  determined  will 
be  a  reasonable  one  in  the  light  of  the  tax- 
able resources  of  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies, the  local  and  State  shares  In  financing 
school  construction,  and  the  tax  effort  and 
methods  of  financing  used  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  the  State.  An  approvable 
plan  would  also  set  forth  priority  standards 
and  procedures  which  assure  that  the  highest 
priority  will  be  accorded  to  local  educational 
agencies  which  are  least  able  to  finance  the 
full  cost  of  urgently  needed  school  facilities, 
and  that  the  order  of  priority  will  In  other 
respects  be  based  on  relative  need  for  finan- 
cial aid  In  construction  of  such  facilities 
and  relative  urgency  of  need  for  such  facili- 
ties. 

Finally,  approvable  State  plans  would  pro- 
Tide  for  establishment  of  State  standards  fur 
planning  and  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties, for  affording  an  opportunity  for  a  Hear- 
ing to  unsuccessful  project  applicants,  and 
for  the  making  of  the  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  which  he  needs  to 
administer  the  act. 

DEBT    SERVICE    COUMITMEKTa 

Por  each  local  educational  agency  whose 
application  Is  approved,  the  Commissioner 
would  make  a  Federal  debt  service  commit- 
ment obligating  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  advances  for  payment  of  one-half  of 
the  annual  debt  service  on  the  obligations 
covered.  These  obligations  could  be  to 
finance  all  or  a  portion  of  the  con.structlon 
of  a  school  facilities  project.  The  latest 
maturity  of  obligations,  in  any  Issue  thereof, 
would  have  to  occur  In  20  to  30  years,  witli 
the  first  payment  of  principal  due  before  the 
end  of  the  third  year  after  issuance. 

Applications  of  local  educational  agencies 
would  be  submitted  by  the  State  educational 
agency  to  the  Commissioner  with  a  request 
for  a  Federal  debt  service  commitment.  The 
State  would  certify  that — 

( 1 )  the  local  educational  agency  Is  eligible 
for  the  commltmen|»  and  the  construction 
project  Is  entltledl^o  priority  over  other 
projects  In  the  State  under  the  standard 
priority  standards  and  procedures  in  the 
State  plan; 

(2)  the  project  Is  consistent  with  appli- 
cable State  redistrlcting  plans  or  policies  nnd 
Is  in  accord  with  applicable  State  construc- 
tion laws  and  standards:  and 

(3)  the  flnancing  of  any  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  which  Is  not  to  be  financed 
from  obligations  covered  by  the  commit- 
ment, has  been  arranged. 

The  State  educational  agency  would  also 
have  to  accompany  Its  request  for  the  com- 
mitment with  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  will  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  secure  the  most  favorable  rate 
of  interest  and  other  terms  for  the  oblifja- 
tlons  to  be  issued  to  finance  the  construction 
of  the  project,  and  that  the  local  educational 
agency  will,  during  the  life  of  the  obligations 
and  for  10  years  thereafter,  exert  the  tax 
efTort  determined  to  be  reasonable  under  the 
State  plan  and  apply  any  surplus  of  revenues 
thereby  produced  to  payment  of  the  debt 
service  on  the  obligations  until  they  are 
retired. 

After  the  obligations  are  retired,  one-half 
the  surplus  produced  during  the  next  10 
years  would  have  to  be  applied  to  repayment 
of  the  advances  made  under  the  Federal  debt 
service  commitment,  plus  Interest  from  the 
date  of  retirement  of  these  obligations,  the 
interest  rate  to  be  based  on  the  rate  for 
Federal  obligations  having  maturities  com- 
parable to  the  10-year  repayment  period:  If 
one-half  the  surplus  produced  during  this 
period  does  not  suffice  to  repay  the  Federal 
advances  pltis  interest,  repayment  would  be 
forgiven.    The  other  one-half  of  the  surplus 


would  be  used  to  repay  the  State  debt  serr- 
Ice  advances  or  would  be  retained  by  the 
local  educational  agency  in  case  the  State  did 
not  require  repayment. 

The  amount  of  the  "surplus"  produced  by 
the  local  educational  agency's  reasonable  tax 
effort  would  be  the  amount  which  remained 
after  applying  the  proceeds  of  this  effort 
(and  any  other  resources  available  to  the 
agency  for  paying  school  construction  debts) 
to  payment  of  financing  charges  on  school 
.construction  debts  Incurred  prior  to  the  re- 
quest for  Federal  assistance,  and  on  debts 
for  school  facilities  projects  incurred  after 
the  request  but  approved  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  as  being  needed  to  prevent  or 
relieve  overcrowding,  double  shifts,  or  un- 
healthful  or  hazardous  conditions. 

STATE  MATCHING  REQUIREMENTS 

No  Federal  debt  service  commitment  could 
be  made  under  the  bill  to  advance  half  the 
debt  service  on  any  obligations  unless  the 
State  made  an  equal  commitment  to  advance 
the  other  half.  However,  Instead  of  so  com- 
mitting itself,  the  State  could  make  a  capi- 
tal grant  covering  a  portion  of  the  coat  of 
the  construction  project;  In  such  case  the 
Federal  debt  service  commitment  would  be 
to  pay  the  full  annvial  debt  service  on  fo 
much  of  the  obligations  Issued  to  finance 
the  rest  of  such  cost  as  did  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  capital  grant  by  the  State. 
The  Federal  Government  and  the  State  would 
share  equally  In  the  annual  debt  service  pay- 
ments on  any  remaining  obligations. 

The  State  educational  agency  could  make 
its  commitment  to  advance  one-half  the  debt 
service  on  obligations  of  a  local  educational 
agency  without  requiring  any  repayment  by 
the  latter.  Or  it  could  require  that  all  or 
any  part  of  its  advances  of  debt  service  to 
be  repaid  (with  or  without  interest),  after 
the  obligations  have  been  retired,  from  the 
surplus  proceeds  produced  by  exercl.se  of  a 
reasonable  tax  effort  and  the  use  of  other 
resources  aviUlable  for  school  construction 
financing  purposes.  During  the  first  ten 
years  after  retirement  of  the  obligations,  of 
course,  this  repayment  would  be  made 
through  sharing  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  surplus  proceeds  of  the  local 
educational  agency.  Thereafter  the  full  sur- 
plus could  be  applied  to  repayment  of  the 
State  advances. 

patm:.nt  or  fedexal  advances 
Advances  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  Federal  Government's  one-half 
of  the  annual  debt  service  on  obligations 
covered  by  any  Federal  debt  service  commit- 
ment would  be  made  by  the  Commiysloner 
from  time  to  time,  in  advance  or  otherwise, 
to  the  agency,  person,  or  persons  designated 
In  the  State  educational  agency's  request  for 
the  f^ederal  debt  service  commitment.  A.s 
previously  indicated,  advances  in  any  year 
would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  sur- 
plus revenues  produced  through  e.xercise  of 
the  required  rearonable  tax  effort  and  applied 
toward  f  uch  debt  serv'lce. 

STAFFS    EXCLUSIVEI.T    RESPONSIPI E    FOR    SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION  FINANCING 

In  some  States  or  Territories,  a  State  agency 
may  have  exclusive  responsibility  for  financ- 
ing the  construction  of  school  facilities.  In 
others,  a  State  agency  may  have  exclusive 
responsibility  for  flnancing  such  construc- 
tion for  particular  areas,  such  as  unorgan- 
ized territory.  The  Commissioner  would  be 
authorized  to  modify  or  make  Inapplicable 
to  such  State,  or  area  of  a  State,  any  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  he  determined  to  be 
inappropriate  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a 
local  educational  agency  or  agencies  respon- 
sible for  school  construction  financing,  to 
the  extent  he  deemed  such  action  necessary 
in  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

TAXLXnX   TO  EXIST  EEASONABLC  TAX  XTTOKT 

If  any  local  educational  agency  with  re- 
spect   to    whose   obligations   a  Federal  debt 


service  commitment  has  been  made  trnDn,  In 
any  period  during  the  life  of  the  obUgationa 
and  the  10  years  thereafter,  to  exert  the 
reasonable  tax  effort  required  pursuant  to 
the  State  plan,  it  would  be  obligated  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  the  additional 
amount  it  would  have  paid  toward  th« 
annual  debt  service  (or  toward  repayment  of 
the  Federal  advances,  plus  interest)  for  the 
period  Involved  had  it  exerted  the  required 
reasonable  tax  effort. 

ABANDONMENT   OF    rACIIJTIXS 

The  Federal  advances  (or  such  lesMf 
ainovint  as  may  be  determined  to  be  reason- 
able by  agreement  or  Federal  district  court 
sUit)  woud  have  to  be  repaid  to  the  Dnited 
Siutes  if  the  a^ustrucUon  of  facllitlei 
financed  by  obligations  with  respect  to  which 
the  Federal  advances  were  paid  is  abandoned 
or  not  completed  within  a  reasonable  time. 

LABOX    STAKDAID6 

The  Commissioner  would  not  be  able  to 
make  a  Federal  debt  service  commitment  for 
flnancing  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties except  upon  a.«aurance  that  labor  stand- 
ards, relating  to  payment  of  prevailing  wages 
and  overtime  pay  for  work  in  excess  of  40 
hours  per  week  or  8  hnu-'s  per  day.  would  be 
observed  In  such  construction. 

AOMINISTXATIVX   PaoVUIONS 

The  Commissioner  would  be  authorized  to 
agree  to  modifications  of  Federal  debt  service 
commitments  and  of  the  obligations  with 
respect  to  which  commitments  have  been 
made.  He  would  also  be  authorized  to  waive 
or  compromise  claims.  His  financial  trans- 
actions under  the  bill,  while  subject  to  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  would  be 
conclusive  on  all  other  Governnaent  officials. 

COUHT    ACTION 

SulU  would  be  authorized  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  by  any  person 
holding  bonds  covered  by  a  Federal  debt 
service  commitment,  to  enforce  any  under- 
taking of  the  Commissioner  under  the  com- 
mitment. 

DETINmONS 

A  number  of  terms  used  In  the  bill  are 
defined  These  terms  are  Commissioner, 
.St. lie.  at  ate  cdur.itlon.il  agency,  local  educa- 
tianiil  agency,  debt  service,  annual  debt  serv- 
ice, school  facilities,  obligations,  and  con- 
struct, constructing,  and  construction. 

WITHHOLDING    OF    FUNDS    AND   JUDICTIAL    RSVIKW 

Notice  and  he.irlng  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  would  be  required  before  Fed- 
eral debt  service  commitments  to  the  State 
could  be  suspended  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  required  provisions  of  approved 
State  plans.  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with 
such  suspension  could  obtain  judicial  review 
thereof  in  the  Federal  circuit  court  of 
appeals. 

M  I.SCTLL  A  N  EOCS 

Utilization  of  other  Federal  afrendes  in 
administration  of  the  bill  would  also  be  au- 
thorized, as  would  be  dolctjntlon  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Eduratlon's  'uncttons  under  the 
bill  to  personnel  of  the  OflSce  uf  E-lucatlon. 


R.  1017 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Represcntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  'College  Facilities  Act  of 
1959". 

OTJARANTT    CONTPACTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commlrslcner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sioner") may.  prior  to  June  30,  1964.  enter 
Into  a  contract,  to  be  known  as  a  Debt  Serv- 
ice Guaranty  Contract,  pursuant  to  which 
the  Commissioner  may  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  the 
bonds  of  an  educational  InsUtutlon  If  the 
Income  from  such  bonds  Is  subject  to  Federal 
taxation  and  the  bonds  are  to  be  Issued  and 
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sold  to  investors  other  than  the  United 
States  In  financing  the  development  cost  of 
housing,  academic,  or  other  educational 
facllltle.'.  The  Debt  Service  Guaranty  Con- 
tract shall  obligate  the  Commissioner,  so 
long  as  such  bonds  are  outstanding,  to  pay 
1 1  a  trustee  or  other  aeslgnated  depository 
ui.c!er  an  indenture  securing  the  bonds,  such 
pn..'U!Us  which,  when  added  to  the  moneys 
available  from  the  revenues  or  funds  pledged 
by  such  institution  as  security  for  the  bonds 
(ircluding  all  reserve  funds  therefor),  may 
be  needed  to  make  the  payments  due  on  the 
bonds.  The  aggregate  pr.ncipal  amount  of 
.such  guaranteed  bonds  outstanding  at  any 
one  tune  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 

(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  for  the 
pu.-pjses  of  this  section  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  College   Facilities  Guaranty   Fund. 

(2)  All  fees  received  in  connection  with 
fruiranties  Issued  under  this  section,  all 
funds  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  subfection  (d),  all 
earnings  on  the  assets  of  the  College  Facili- 
ties Guaranty  Fund,  all  appropriat;ons  for 
carrying  out  functions  under  this  section, 
ai'.d  all  other  receipts  of  the  Cumin issloner 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of  his 
functions  under  this  section,  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Fund.  All  payments  to  trus- 
tees or  other  designated  depo.sltories  under 
subsection  (a),  repayments  to  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  sums  borrowed  from  him 
pursuant  to  subsection  (di,  and  all  adminis- 
trative expenses  and  any  other  exjjcn.'^es  of 
the  Commissioner  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  from  the  Fund  Moneys 
In  the  Fund  may  be  Invested  In  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of  the  United  Stat'?s.  or  in 
bonds  or  other  obligations  gtiarantecd  as  tj 
principal  and  interest  thereby,  or  In  obliga- 
tions which  are  lawful  Investments  for  fidu- 
ciary, trust,  or  public  funds,  the  Inve-^tment 
or  deposit  of  which  Is  under  the  authority 
and  control  of  the  United  States  or  any  ofTi- 
cer  or  officers  thereof.  Such  obligations  may 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  derived  tb.erefrom 
may  be  reinvested,  as  herein  provided.  If 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Commissioner.  In- 
come from  such  Investment  or  reinvestment 
shall  be  depo,<,itcd  In  the  Fund. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  a  fee.  as  a  consideration 
for  the  Government's  guaranty  of  the  loan, 
to  cover  administrative  and  other  expenses  in 
carrying  ovit  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion aiid  to  establish  a  reserve  for  losses. 
Such  fee  may  be  Included  In  the  amount  of 
the  bonds  guaranteed. 

(d)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
ls.'5uc  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  time  notes  or  other  obligations  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
amounts  sufficient,  together  with  any  funds 
In  the  College  Facilities  Guaranty  Fund,  to 
meet  obligations  of  the  Fund  Including  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  Interest  on  all  bonds 
guaranteed  under  this  section  In  accordance 
with  the  debt  service  guaranty  contract. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  In 
such  forms  and  denominations,  have  such 
maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
ml!=?loner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  com- 
parable maturities.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  notes  and  other  obligations  of  the 
Commissioner  issued  under  this  section  and 
for  such  purpose  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public-debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and 
the   purposes    for   which   securities   may   be 
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issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  include  any  purchases  of  such 
notes  and  other  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by 
him  under  this  section.  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(e)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  shall — 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation    Control    Act,    as    amended:    and 

(2)  maintain  an  Integral  set  of  accounts 
Which  shall  be  audited  ftnnually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlce  in  accordance  with  the 
princlplcc  and  proccduies  ajjplicable  to  com- 
mercial tran.?actlr.ns  as  provided  by  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  re- 
quired: Pror.dcd.  That  such  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Commissioner  as  the  making 
of  debt  service  guaranty  contracts  and 
vouchers  approved  by  the  CommUsloner  in 
connection  with  such  financial  transactions 
shn'l  be  final  and  conclusive  uixan  all  officers 
of  the  Government. 

(fl  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
ve.sted  in  him  by  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  la-.v.  may — 

( 1 1  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  cut  the  purposes 
of  this  section: 

( 2 )  sue  and  be  sued: 

(3 )  foreclose  on  any  property  or  commence 
any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any  right 
conferred  u;)on  him  by  any  law,  contract,  or 
other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and  purchase 
at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale  any 
proi^erty  in  connection  with  which  he  has 
made  a  debt  service  guaranty  contract  pur- 
suant to  this  section;  In  the  event  of  any 
such  acquisition,  the  Commissioner  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  dis- 
posal of  real  property  by  the  United  States, 
complete,  admuiister.  remodel  and  convert, 
dispose  of,  lease  and  otherwise  deal  with, 
such  property:  Prortded,  That  any  such 
acquisition  of  real  property  shall  not  deprive 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  of 
its  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  and  over 
such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights  under 
the  State  or  local  laws  of  the  Inhabitants 
on   such   property; 

(4)  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  real 
property  so  acquired  or  owned; 

(5)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obliga- 
tions, upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

(6)  obtain  Insurance  against  loss  in  con- 
nection with  property  and  other  assets  held: 

(7)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  section,  consent  to  the  modification, 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  Interest,  time  of 
payment  of  any  Installment  of  principal  or 
interest,  security,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  he  is  a  party 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pur- 
suant to  this  section;  and 

(8)  include  In  any  contract  or  Instrument 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  such  other 
covenants.'  conditions,  or  provisions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
purposes  of  this  section  will  be  achieved. 

(g)  Section  3709  of  the  Reviser'  Statutes 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  for  services 
or  supplies  on  account  of  any  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  if  the  amount 
of  such  contract  does  not  exceed  91.000. 


DEBT    RETIBEMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may.  prior 
to  June  30,  1964,  make  a  commitment,  to  be 
known  as  a  debt-retirement  assistance  com- 
mitment, to  an  educational  Institution  to 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
principal  of  any  bonds  which  (1)  are  Issued 
and  sold  by  such  Institution  to  Investors 
other  than  the  United  States  to  finance  the 
development  cost  of  housing,  academic,  or 
other  educational  facilities.  (2)  are  to  be  re- 
paid by  the  institution  over  a  period  of  not 
less  than  20  years  or  more  than  50  years, 
and  (3)  are  to  be  repaid  in  Installments  of 
principal  and  interest  which,  during  the 
first  20  years  after  the  principal  first  be- 
comes repayable,  are  substantially  equal. 
The  debt-retirement  assistance  commit- 
ment bh.all  obligate  the  Commissioner  to  pay 
to  the  Institution  (or.  If  the  Institution  so 
requests,  to  a  trustee  or  other  designated  de- 
pository, under  an  Indenture  securing  the 
bonds  I  such  25  percent  in  20  equal  annual 
iustiillments,  except  that  he  may  discontinue 
such  installments  after  any  year  in  which 
the  inctitution  accelerates  repayment  of 
such  bonds  under  circumstances  which 
would,  in  his  Judgment,  defeat  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Tlie  Commissioner  shall 
not  make  any  debt-retirement  assistance 
commitment  unless  the  amount  of  annual 
payment  required  under  such  commitment, 
plus  the  aggregate  of  the  annual  payments 
required  under  all  debt-retirement  assist- 
ance commitments  entered  into  previously, 
does  not  exceed  the  specific  limitations  on 
such  payments  provided  in  appropriation 
acts.  The  aggregate  payments  which  may 
be  made  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $500  million,  and  the  aggregate  pay- 
ments which  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
tiie  bonds  of  any  one  educational  institu- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $5  million. 

(b)  An  institution  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
debt-retirement  assistance  commitment  only 
If  the  Commissioner  finds — 

(1)  that  the  construction  (Including  any 
land  acquisition  or  site  improvements  In 
connection  therewith)  with  respect  to  which 
the  commitment  is  made,  (A)  alone,  or  to- 
gether with  other  construction  to  be  under- 
taken within  a  reasonable  time,  will  sub- 
stantially expand  the  student  enrollment 
cap".c;ty  of  such  institution,  or  (B)  Is  need- 
ed to  prevent  a  substantial  decrease  in  such 
capacity,  or  (C)  Is  for  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion or  research  in  the  natural  sciences  or 
engineering. 

(2)  that  such  construction  and  any  land 
acquisition  or  site-development  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  the  financing  thereof, 
will  be  undertaken  in  an  economical  man- 
ner, and  that  such  construction  will  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  ma- 
terials. 

(3)  that  the  institution  has  certified  that 
it  cannot  by  using  resources  already  avail- 
able to  It  for  financing  its  construction  needs 
finance  any  portion  of  the  development  cost 
of  such  construction,  for  which  portion  it 
seeks  debt  retirement  assistance  under  this 
section,  except  through  borrowing  on  terms 
meeting  the  conditions  specified  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  "Housing"  means  (1)  new  structures 
suitable  for  dwelling  use,  Including  single- 
room  dormitories  and  apartments,  and  (2) 
dwelling  facilities  provided  by  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  improvement  of 
existing  structures  which  are  otherwise  In- 
adequate for  the  proposed  dwelling  use. 

(b)  "Educational  Institution"  means  (1) 
any  educational  institution  which  (A)  ad- 
mits as  regular  students  only  persons  having 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  secondary 
school,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such 
a  certificate.  (B)  offers  at  least  a  two-year 
educational   program,  and    (C)    is  a  public 
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educational  liutltutlon.  or  la  a  private  edu- 
cational Institution  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  ahareholder  or  Individual,    (2)    any 
hospital  operating  a  school  of  nursing  be- 
yond the  level  of  high  school  approved   by 
the  appropriate  State  authority,  or  any  hos- 
pital approved  for  Internships  by  recognized 
authority,  if  such  hospital  Is  either  a  public 
hospital  or  a  private  hospital,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual.  (3) 
any  corporation  (no  part  of  the  net  earnings 
of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual)     (A)    established 
by  any  institution  Included  in  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding housing,   academic,   or  other  educa- 
tional facilities  for  students  or  students  and 
faculty  of  such  Institution  without  regard  to 
their  membership  In  or  affiliation  with  any 
social,    fraternal,    or    honorary    society    or 
organization,  and   (B)    upon  dissolution  of 
which  all  title  to  any  property  purchased  or 
built    from    the    proceeds    of    any    loan    for 
which  a  guarantee  or  commitment  is  made 
under  this  Act  will  pass  to  such  Institution, 
and    (4)    any   agency,    public   authority,   or 
other  Instrumentality  of  any  State  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  providing  or  financ- 
ing housing,  academic,  or  other  educational 
facilities  for  students  or  faculty  of  any  pub- 
lic    educational     institution     included     in 
clause   (1)   of  this  subsection,  but  nothing 
herein   contained  shall   require   an   institu- 
tion Included  in  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection 
to  obtain  loans  through  any  instrumentality 
Included  in  this  clause  of   this  subsection. 

(c)  "Development  cost"  means  costs  of 
the  construction  of  the  housing,  academic, 
or  other  educational  facilities  and  the  land 
on  which  it  is  located,  including  necessary 
site  Improvements  to  permit  its  use  for 
housing,  academic,  or  other  educational 
facilities. 

(d)  "Faculties"  means  members  of  the 
faculty  and  their  families. 

(e)  "State"  shall  Include  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

{I)  "Construction"  means  erection  of  new 
structures,  or  rehablUtailon,  alteration,  con- 
version, or  improvement  of  existing  struc- 
tures. 

(g)  "Other  educational  facilities"  means 
(1)  new  structures  suitable  for  use  as  cafe- 
terias or  dining  halls,  student  centers  or 
student  unions,  infirriaries  or  other  In- 
patient or  outpatient  health  facilities,  and 
for  other  essential  serv  ce  facUUles.  and  (2) 
structures  suitable  for  the  above  uses  pro- 
vided by  rehabilitation.  alteraLlon,  coincr- 
sion.  or  Improvement  c  f  exl-sii.-s;  structure.; 
which  are  otherwise  nadequ.Lc  fur  such 
Uses. 

(h)  "Academic  facilities"  means  (1)  new 
structures  for  use  as  classrooms  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  related  facilities  (InclucllnE; 
initial  equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities) 
necessary  or  approprlata  for  In  truction,  re- 
search, or  administration  of  the  instltutiouV. 
educational  and  research  programs,  and  (2) 
structures  for  such  purposes  provided  by 
the  rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or 
improvement  of  existing  structures  for  such 
uses  if  such  structures  are  otherwise  inade- 
quate for  such  uses. 

(1)  "Bonds"  means  any  bonds,  notes.  In- 
terim certificates,  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness debentures  or  other  obligations. 

ADMINISTRATIOM 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
Iztd  to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  except  the  making  of  regulations, 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  fiscal.  »rchltectural.  and  en- 
gineering  services   required    in    the   admin- 


istration of  section  2  and  section  3(b)  (2) 
shall  be  performed  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  under  agreements 
entered  Into  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  make 
any  debt  retirement  assistance  commit- 
ment under  this  Act  with  respect  to  bonds 
to  finance  the  construction  of  any  facilities, 
except  upon  adequate  assurance  that  all  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of 
work  on  such  construction  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S  C.  276a— 276a-5) .  and  will 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay 
for  ail  hours  worked  In  any  workweek  In  ex- 
cess of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  or  forty 
hours  In  the  workwee't,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  rcFpcct  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorgnn- 
izatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  PR. 
317G;  6-t  Stat.  1267).  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (43  US  C. 
276c). 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  smns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


Summary    or    Higher    Education 
Construction   Proposal 

Section  1.  Short  title:  This  would  be  the 
"College  Facilities  Act  of  1959." 

Section  2.  Guaranty  contracts:  This  sec- 
tion would  establish  a  program  of  Federal 
guarantees  of  bonds  of  educational  institu- 
tions, the  Income  of  which  Is  subject  to  Fed- 
eral taxation,  to  assist  these  Institutions  In 
financing  housing,  academic,  and  related 
educational  facilities. 

Under  this  program  the  bonds  Issued  by 
educational  Institutions  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  these  facilities  would  be  backed 
by  the  credit  of  the  United  States  through 
the  medium  of  debt  service  guarantee  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  guarantee  payment  of 
the  debt  service  on  such  bonds  as  long  as 
they  remained  oirt.aandlng.  By  a.siunng  pri- 
vate lenders  that  the  debt  service  payments 
would  be  met  as  scheduled,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, if  enacted,  is  expected  to  be  helpful 
In  assisting  these  educational  institutions  to 
obtain  funds  in  the  private  market  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  for  the  period  ending 
June  30.  19G4,  to  enter  into  contracts  pursu- 
ant to  which  he  would  undertake  to  guaran- 
tee payment  of  the  debt  service  on  bonds  sold 
by  ell  ,'ible  colleges  and  universities  to  In- 
vestors other  than  the  United  States.  The 
guarantee  would  cover  the  debt  service  on 
such  bonds:,  to  the  extent  that  the  pledged 
revenv  os  prove  inadequate.  The  af;gregate 
amourt  of  such  guaranteed  bonds  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  would  be  limited  to  |1 
billion. 

Subsection  (b)  would  establLsh  a  revolving 
college  facilities  guarantee  fund  which  would 
be  used  by  the  Commissioner  to  finance  the 
costs,  including  administrative  expenses.  In- 
volved in  carrying  out  the  bond  guarantee 
program.  All  receipts  of  the  Commissioner 
In  carrying  out  his  function  under  this  new 
program  would  be  deposited  In  this  fund  and 
all  expenses  of  the  program  would  be  paid 
from  the  fund.  Moneys  In  the  fund  not  im- 
mediately needed  in  the  operation  of  the 
program  could  be  Invested  In  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  obligations  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  or  obliga- 
tions which  are  lawful  investments  for  fed- 
erally supervised  fiduciary,  trust,  or  pubUc 
funds. 


Subsection  (c)  would  authorise  the  Com- 
missioner to  charge  and  collect  a  guarantee 
fee  to  cover  all  expenses  of  the  program  and 
to  establish  a  reserve  for  poeslble  losses. 
Such  fee  may  t>«  Included  in  the  amount  of 
the  bonds  guaranteed. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner, in  case  moneys  In  the  fund  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
fund,  to  borrow  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  additional  amounts  needed  to 
meet  the  fund's  obligations,  including  the 
principal  of  and  Interest  on  bonds  guaran- 
teed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  debt 
service  guarantee  contract.  The  Interest 
rate  on  Treasury  borrowings  would  be  de- 
terminedly the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry. 
taking  Into  consideration  yields  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  comparable  maturities. 

Subsections  (e),  (f).  and  (g)  are  technical 
provisions  directing  or  authorizing  the  Com- 
missioner to  perform  functions  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram. Tlicse  provisions  are  modeled  upon 
similar  provisions  In  the  college  housing 
title  (title  IV)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950, 
directing  or  authorizing  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  perform  sim- 
ilar functions  necessary  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  loan  program  under  that 
title. 

Section  3.  Debt  retirement  assistance: 
This  section  would  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  payments  to  asslrt  educational  in- 
stitutions in  retiring  long-term  bonds  (that 
Is.  assist  In  repaying  the  principle  and  in- 
terest on  such  bonds)  issued  by  them  to 
finance  the  construction  of  housing,  aca- 
demic, or  other  educational  facilities.  Be- 
cause of  the  apeclnl  national  interest  in 
increasing  the  enrollment  capacity  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  in  improving 
and  expanding  teaching  and  research  in  the 
sciences  or  engineering  at  such  institutions, 
the  pr')cram  is  limited  to  facilities  which  will 
serve  the.se  national  objectives.  Through 
such  a-'sistance.  ln,«.tltutlons  which  must  tK)r- 
row  on  a  long-term  basis  In  order  to  finance 
their  construction  needs,  will  be  encouraged 
and  helped  to  do  so. 

Rubsectlon  (a)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  prior  to  June  30, 
1964.  to  make  commitments  to  educational 
Inrtitutlons  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  any  amounts  borrowed  by  them 
(other  than  amounts  borrowed  from  the 
United  Stales  I  to  finance  housing,  academic, 
or  related  educational  facilities. 

Tlie  loans  with  respect  to  which  Federal 
coinniitnients  may  be  made,  must  be  repay- 
able In  not  less  than  20  or  more  than  50  years, 
and  the  Installments  of  principal  and  inter- 
est which  come  due  in  the  first  20  years  of 
repayment  must  be  substantially  equal. 
Federal  p.iymenta  w.  uid  be  made  in  20  equal 
Installments,  but  K  during  the  20-year  period 
covered  by  these  ImtallnienU  the  Institu- 
tion becomes  ab'.e  to  and  does  accelerate 
repayment  of  the  loan  by  paying  more  than  It 
is  required  to  pay  In  any  year,  future  Fed- 
eral In.'tallmcnt  payments  would  be  discon- 
tinued If  the  Commlslsoner  finds  that  such 
accclcrati(jn  would  defeat  the  purposes  of 
this  pro-^ram;  he  would  so  find  If  the  accel- 
eration indicated  that  the  Institution  could 
have  financed  wime  of  the  construction 
through  cash  or  short-term  loans  in  the  first 
instance,  or  If  the  funds  available  to  the 
institution  for  acceleration  should  have  been 
used  by  the  InstUuilon  to  finance  its  other 
construction  needs.  These  requirements  and 
the  requirements  at  section  3(b)  (3)  are  de- 
signed to  limit  the  program  to  institutions 
which,  in  order  to  construct  the  faclUtles 
they  need,  must  borrow  on  terms  Involving 
low  annual  debt  service  charges. 

There  would  be  a  celling  of  $600  million  on 
the  aggregate  Federal  payments  which  may 
be  made  under  the  program,  and  a  ceiling  ot 
•5  million  on  payments  to  any  one  instltu- 
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tlon;  these  ceilings  would  permit  ^deral 
assistance  In  the  financing  of  $2  billion  worth 
of  new  construction  over  the  6-year  period 
of  the  program,  and  assistance  in  the  financ- 
ing of  i20  million  of  construction  in  the  case 
of  any  one  Institution.  In  addition,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  establishment,  In  acts  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  program  for  any 
f.'cal  year,  of  a  celling  upon  the  amount  of 
new  commitments  which  may  be  undertaken 
In  each  year. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  Federal  assist- 
ance to  construction  which  will  substantially 
increase  (or  prevent  a  substantial  decrease 
in)  the  student  enrollment  capacity  of  the 
institution.  However,  in  view  of  the  na- 
tional Interest  in  the  Improvement,  as  well 
as  the  expansion,  of  science  and  englneer- 
liic;  teaching  and  research  in  institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  Federal  payments  will 
be  available  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
these  purposes,  whether  or  not  a  substantial 
Increase  In  enrollment  cipaclty  will  result. 
This  subsection  would  also  limit  the  Fed- 
eral payments  to  institutions  which  certify 
that  they  do  not  have  cash  or  other  resources 
which  they  could  use  to  finance  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  construction  in  lieu  of  bor- 
rowing on  a  long-term,  level  debt  service, 
basis. 

Section  4.  Definitions:  With  the  exceptions 
noted  below,  these  definitions  are  the  same 
as  the  definitions  of  similar  terms  in  the 
college  housing  title  (title  IV)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1950.  with  the  result  that  the  draft 
bill  would  aj)ply  (with  these  exceptions)  to 
the  same  types  of  Institutions,  the  same  types 
of  facilities,  and  the  same  types  of  construc- 
tion costs,  as  those  covered  by  the  existing 
college  housing  program. 

The  first  exception  Is  In  clause  (1 )  of  sub- 
section (b).  which  defines  'educational  Insti- 
tution" to  mefwi  a  public  or  nonprofit 
institution  which  admits  as  regular  students 
only  persons  who  have  graduated  from  high 
school  or  had  an  equivalent  education,  and 
which  offers  courses  of  Instruction  of  at  least 
2  years'  duration.  The  corresponding  clause 
under  the  college  housing  programs  Is  more 
restrictive,  requiring  that  the  institution 
offer  couirses  of  instruction  which  are  credit- 
able toward  a  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
broader  definition  in  the  draft  bill  will  per- 
mit participation  In  the  program  of  certain 
2-year  technical  Institutes  and  similar  insti- 
tutions which  offer  only  2-year  courses  not 
creditable  toward  academic  degrees  but 
which  are  essenUal  to  the  national  interest 
In  meeting  the  Nation's  need  for  trained  tech- 
nicians. In  all  other  respecU  the  definition 
of  "educational  institution"  Is  the  same  as 
that  used  under  the  college  housing  program. 
The  second  exception  is  the  addition  of  a 
new  definition  of  "academic  facilities,"  so 
as  to  include  within  the  purview  of  the  bill 
(In  addition  to  the  housing  and  certain  other 
educational  facilities  covered  by  the  existing 
college  hoiulng  program)  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  and  related  facilities  for  in- 
struction, research,  or  administration  of  the 
institution's  educational  and  research  pro- 
grams. Pacllltles  such  as  athletic  stadiums, 
fieldhouses,  and  buildings  serving  purposes 
other  than  instruction,  research,  and  admin- 
istration would  be  excluded. 

Also,  this  section  contains  a  new  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "bonds."  to  Include  notes, 
interim  certificates,  certificates  of  Indebted- 
ness, debentures,  and  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness. 

Section  6.  Administration:  This  section 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  delegate  his 
authority  to  subordinates  and  provides  for 
performance  of  certain  fiscal,  engineering, 
and  architectural  services  by  tbe  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  In  addition,  this  sec- 
Uon  would  preclude  the  Commissioner  from 
making  any  Debt  Retirement  Assistance 
Commitment  with  respect  to  bonds  to  fi- 
nance the  ocmstruetlon  of  any  facilities 
except  upon  assurance  that  labor  standards. 
relating  to  payment  of  prevailing  wages  and 
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overtime  pay  for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours 
per  week  or  8  hotirs  per  day,  would  be  ob- 
served in  such  construction.  The  section 
also  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  bilL 


AVAILABILITY  OP  SURPLUS  PROP- 
ERTY TO  STATE  AND  COUNTY 
EXTENSION  SERVICES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  to  receive  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty. The  State  and  county  extension 
services  are  actually  a  basic  part  of  our 
agricultural  program.  They  are  financed 
jointly  by  the  Federal  Government  on  a 
50-50  ba.sis  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Piesent  law  does  not  permit  the  State 
and  county  extension  sei'vices  to  receive 
surplus  Government  property  directly. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  they  can 
obtain  a  limited  amount  of  surplus  prop- 
erty., provided  they  can  meet  qualifica- 
tions established  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
provided  property  is  still  available  after 
normal  distribution.  In  many  States 
this  procedure  has  been  inadequate.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  existing  pro- 
cedures, and  rightly  so,  require  that  ex- 
cess property  be  first  ofifered  to  Federal 
agencies.  After  a  list  has  been  circu- 
lated among  Federal  agencies,  remaining 
surplus  property  is  then  offered  to  edu- 
cational, public  health,  and  civil  defense 
agencies  at  State  level.  If  it  cannot  be 
utilized  by  these  agencies,  it  is  then  cata- 
loged and  offered  at  public  sale,  bringing 
a  price  which  is  usually  a  fraction  of 
the  purchasing  cost. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  would 
place  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
on  the  same  basis  as  HEW,  Civil  Defense, 
and  other  agencies  now  receiving  surplus 
property.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  Issue  regulations 
and  determine  the  type  of  property 
which  would  be  usable  and  necessary  for 
extension  work,  and  such  property  would 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  need.  Under 
this  procedure,  the  State  and  county  ex- 
tension services  would  request,  through 
the  authorized  State  agency,  oflBce  equip- 
ment and  other  items  needed  for  carry- 
ing out  their  educational  programs. 

The  major  Items  which  are  needed  and 
which  would  be  made  available  under 
this  bill  would  include  office  equipment, 
such  as  desks,  chairs,  tables,  file  cabi- 
nets, duplicating  machines,  adding  ma- 
chines, and  so  forth;  demonstration  ma- 
terials, such  as  photograph  equipment; 
and  teaching  aids  and  other  surplus 
items  adaptable  to  extension  work. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  would  provide 
a  means  whereby  the  cooperating  States 
could  carry  out  work  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  utilizing  facilities  of  General 
Services  Administration  in  meeting  a 
part  of  their  property  needs.  It  would 
make  possible  the  obtaining  of  property 
which  has  become  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  other  Federal  agencies. 

Extending  this  authority  to  other  than 
Federal  agencies  is  not  setting  a  new 
precedent.  State  foresters,  employed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  per- 


mitted to  utilize  GSA  facilities  in  con- 
ducting cooperative  work.  Likewise, 
agreements  have  been  made  for  soil- 
conservation  districts,  working  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment, to  obtain  and  procure  needs 
through  GSA.  The  effect  of  this  bill 
would  be  to  extend  to  the  Extension 
Service  somewhat  the  same  authority 
that  will  enable  this  important  educa- 
tional agency  to  obtain  surplus  property 
which  they  critically  need  and  at  a 
possible  saving  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  bill  is  also  designed  to  solve  an- 
other pressing  problem  confronting  the 
Extension  Service.  At  the  present  time, 
county  extension  services  occupy  Fed- 
eral space  controlled  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  or  General  Services  Admin- 
istration in  over  500  county  locations. 
The  furnishings  included  in  these  offices 
consist  of  desks,  chairs,  tables,  and  sup- 
ply and  file  cabinets  owned  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  or  GSA.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  a  move  is  under  way 
to  have  this  property  returned  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  or  GSA.  If  this 
policy  is  adopted,  the  Elxtension  Service 
would  then  be  forced  to  purchase  re- 
placement property.  To  correct  this 
situation,  my  bill  would  authorize  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  (General 
Services  Administration  to  transfer  this 
property  to  State  or  county  extension 
services  without  cost. 

Mr.  President,  our  State  and  county 
extension  service  program  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  Federal  and  State 
cooperation.  This  agency  is  making  a 
lasting  contribution  to  agriculture.  They 
can  utilize  to  a  great  advantage  surplus 
office  equipment  and  other  property,  and 
they  should  be  authorized  to  receive  sur- 
plus items  which  they  critically  need. 
The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  pro- 
vides a  soimd  approach  for  making  the 
best  jjossible  use  of  surplus  property,  and 
I  hope  that  our  Agriculture  Committee 
will  give  full  consideration  to  this  bill  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1018)  to  authorize  the  do- 
nation of  surplus  property  to  certain 
agencies  engaged  in  cooperative  sigricul- 
tural  extension  work,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Stennis.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Crovernment 
Operations. 


LOANS  FOR  FUR  FARMERS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  own  behalf,  and  for  Senators  Young 
of  Ohio,  Moss,  Humphrey,  Magnuson, 
Wiley,  McCarthy,  Javits,  Neubescer. 
and  Hart,  I  introduce,  for  ai^roprlate 
reference,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  operating  loan 
program  to  bona  fide  fur  farmers. 

I  have  a  brief  stat^nent  describing 
this  bill  for  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re« 
f  erred ;  and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  bUl  (S.  1019)  to  extend  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  operating  loan 
program  to  bona  fide  fur  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Proxmire 

This  bill  would  extend  the  same  privileges 
to  fur  farmers  as  are  enjoyed  at  present  by 
Other  family-sized  farm  operators  In  respect 
to  operating  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  At  present,  fur  farm  oper- 
ators are  denied  access  to  this  type  of  farm 
credit. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  21(a)  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  Include  fur  farmei-s.  It  would 
authorize  loans  to  family-sized  fur  farmers 
such  as  are  now  available  to  other  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  livestock,  seed, 
feed,  fertilizer,  equipment,  supplies,  and 
other  farm  needs,  to  reorganize  the  farming 
operations  to  permit  more  diversified  or  more 
profitable  operations,  to  refinance  existing 
Indebtedness,  and  for  family  subsistence. 

Loans  would  be  at  an  Interest  rate  of  6 
percent,  for  a  period  of  7  years  from  the 
date  of  the  initial  loan.  A  maximum  of  In- 
debtedness of  $10,000  per  farm  operator  would 
be  p>ermltted,  except  that  10  percent  of  the 
total  funds  available  for  such  loans  could 
be  used  for  larger  total  amounts  up  to  $20,000. 

Fur  production  Is  an  Important  agricul- 
tural enterprise  In  several  States.  Mink  are 
the  major  fur  crop  at  present. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  the  12  top  mlnk-pro- 
duclng  States,  with  the  number  of  kits  pro- 
duced In  each  In  1957: 

Wisconsin 1,580.000 

Minnesota 372.  ooo 

Michigan 270,  000 

Utah 245,  000 

Oregon 237,  000 

nilnols _  235.  000 

Washington _ 228,000 

New  York 199.  ooo 

Iowa 161.000 

Pennsylvania 156,000 

Ohio 131.000 

Massachusetts 130.  000 

The  National  Board  of  Pur  Farm  Organi- 
sations, at  its  annual  meeting  In  Boston, 
Mass.,  August  20-22,  1958,  endorsed  this  bill. 
Following  are  the  comments  published  In  Its 
proceedings  on  the  matter  of  farm  loans 
for  fur  producers : 

TEOERAL    LOANS    FOB    FARMERS 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  In  Its 
administration  of  a  farm  loan  law  has  ex- 
cluded fur  farmers  from  the  classification 
of  family-type  farms.  Enuring  the  2d  ses- 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  certain  Sen- 
ators requested  an  opinion  from  the  national 
board  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  the  Interests 
of  its  members,  it  was  desirable  to  amend  the 
Federal  farm  loan  law  to  specifically  provide 
that  fur  farmers  fall  within  the  definition  of 
a  family- type  farm. 

This  question  was  discussed  by  the  exec- 
utive committee  at  which  time  it  was  deter- 
mined the  subject  would  be  presented  for 
action  to  the  directors  at  the  15th  annual 
meeting  of  this  association. 

After  lengthy  discussion  and  after  all  as- 
pects of  the  question  had  been  explored  the 
board  of  directors  passed  a  resolution  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Board  of  Pur  Farm 
Organizations.  Inc..  seek  proper  legislation 
or  Federal  regulaUon  which  will  permit  fur 
farmers  to  qualify  for  loans  under  the  Farm 
Home  Loan  Administration." 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  SAFErrY  ACT— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  BHiL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney]  may  be  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cojjponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  743)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  in  order  to  remove  the  exemption 
with  respect  to  certain  mines  employing 
no  more  than  14  individuals,  introduced 
by  me  on  January  28.  1959,  the  next 
time  the  bill  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EFFECT  OF  WITHDRAW/ .LS  OR  RES- 
ERVATION OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  ON 
CERTAIN  WATER  RIGHTS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  2.  1959.  the  names 
of  Senators  Moss.  Chavez.  Hruska.  Can- 
non, Young  of  North  Daicota.  Bartlett, 
and  Case  of  South  Dakota  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  851) 
to  provide  that  withdrawals  or  reserva- 
tion of  public  lands  shall  not  affect  cer- 
tain water  rights,  introduced  by  Mr. 
O'Mahoney  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  February  2,  1959. 


COMMISSION  ON  EQUAL  JOB  OP- 
PORTUNIIT  UNDER  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  5.  1959,  the  names 
of  Senators  Javits,  Capehart,  Scott. 
Keating.  Curtis,  and  Allott  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
942)  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Equal 
Job  Opportunity  Under  Government 
Contracts,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goldwater 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey) on  February  5,  1959. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  8  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  and  I  introduced  Senate  bill  147, 
a  bill  having  to  do  with  the  modification 
and  reauthorisaition  of  the  Garrison  di- 
version irrigation  project.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  In  checking.  I  find  It  really  be- 
longs to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  since  it  is  wholly  a 
reclamation  project. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr]  .  who  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. They  agree  it  should  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  so  referred. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

statement  entitled  "Youth  Conserratlon 
Act  of  1959."  prepared  by  him,  together  with 
editorial  "A  New  CCC?"  published  in  the 
Medford  (Oreg.)  Mall  Tribune  of  January 
14,  1959. 

By  Mr.   MANSFIELD: 

Article  entitled  "Interview  With  Senator 
Orecn— An  Elder  Statesman  at  01  Looks  at 
the  World  Today,"  published  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1960.  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  FRANKLIN  D.  MURPHY 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OP  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  aa 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  received  today  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  nomina- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  of  Kansas, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Educational  Elxchange 
for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  January 
27.  1962.  and  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed  and  qualified. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  the  expiration  of 
6  days,  in  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  will  give  consideration  to  this  nom- 
ination. 
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U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 
POUCY  ON  ELECTRICAL  GENER- 
ATING AND  DISTRIBUTION  EQUIP- 
MENT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
very  serious  problems  confroniing  our 
country  today  is  the  matter  of  America's 
maintenance  of  her  own  market  within 
this  country.  This  morning  we  dis- 
cussed the  subject  in  part  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Today,  many  of  the 
imports  are  having  a  serious  impact 
upon  our  economy.  This  matter  re- 
quires study. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  manuscript,  pre- 
pared by  the  AUis-Chalmers  Co.,  in 
which  that  company  states  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense.  It  is 
most  important  that  hydraulic  turbines, 
hydraulic  turbine  generators,  large 
transformers,  and  large  circuit  breakers 
which  are  used  in  our  country  be  built 
in  the  United  States. 

Recently,  while  I  was  In  Wisconsin, 
the  TVA  awarded  a  contract  to  a  Swiss 
concern  which  had  underbid  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Co.  by  a  little  more  than  $1 
million.  That  meant  400.000  man- 
hours  of  imemployment  in  our  country. 

I  am  submitting,  for  printing  In  the 
Record,  certain  material  which  was  for- 
warded to  me.  Certainly  we  must  now 
give  consideration  to  the  tremendous 
Impact  of  foreign  cheap  labor  and  the 
crisis  resulting  from  the  use  of  foreign 
products  such  as  I  have  mentioned.    We 


are  informed  that  from  the  standi>oint 
of  defense  it  is  necessary  that  American- 
produced  turbines,  circuit  breakers, 
transformers,  and  so  forth,  be  used  at 
such  installations  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  to  which  I 
have  called  attention  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Electrical     Generitinc     and     Distribution 
Equipment  US  Government  Procurement 

POUCT 

/ — Th^  issue 

The  Issue  between  NEMA  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  adverse  effect  on  U.S.  national 
security  of  Federal  pri>curement  policy. 

The  issue  is  limited  to  oniy  4  classes  of 
equipment  of  over  80  apparatus  classes  In  the 
electrical  indu.stry     These  are: 

1    Hydraulic  turbines. 

2.  Hydraulic  turbine  generators 

3.  Transformers,  Ki.OOO  kilovolt-ampercs 
and  at>ove. 

4.  Circuit  breakers.  1.000  megavolt-amperes 
interrupting  capacity  i.nd  above 

Especially  slgnUicart  is  whether  the  loss 
of  new  business  to  foreign  bidders  threatens 
to  Impair  the  ability  of  domestic  suppliers  of 
hydraulic  turbines  and  hydraulic  turbine 
generators  to  make  ne*-  units  or  repair  exist- 
ing units  in  event  of  i^mergency.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  hydraulic  turbines  and  generators 
installed  in  the  Unlte<l  States  are  bought  by 
the  Federal  Governmcr^t.  If  foreign  suppliers 
take  over  this  part  of  the  market,  it  may  not 
be  practicable  for  American  producers  to  re- 
main in  this  business. 

II— The  legal  basr?  of  the  petitions 
The    authority    of    the    Director    of    Civil 
Defense  and  I>efense  Mobilization  to  decide 
the  issue  is  definite.    The  legal  bases  for  his 
authority  are: 

1.  Section  3(d)  of  Executive  Order  10582. 
relating  to  the  Buy  An-ierlcan  Act — to  direct 
procurement  agencies  concerning  circum- 
stances in  which  they  should  reject  foreign 
offers  because  It  Is  necessary  to  protect  essen- 
tial national  security  In-ercsts. 

2.  National  plan  for  civil  defense  and  de- 
fense mobilization  of  October  1958  requiring 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  plan. 
prepare,  and  undertake  actions  for  the  exe- 
cution of  that  plan  under  the  Director.  Of&ce 
of  Civil  Defense  Moblllzjttlon. 

3.  Section  8  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1958  requiring  Director,  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization,  to  determine 
effects  on  national  security  of  imports  of 
items  as  petitioned,  or  on  his  own  motion, 
and  take  necessary  action. 

Executive  Order  10582  and  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  were  designed  to  pro- 
mote foreign  trade.  Section  3(d)  of  the 
former  and  section  8  of  the  latter  were  in- 
cluded by  Congress  and  '.he  President  despite 
arguments  that  they  would  adversely  affect 
trade  relations  and  poll-  leal  friendship  with 
foreign  countries.  These  are  the  principal 
arguments  of  foreign  suppliers. 

Ill— The  petitioners 
Three  petitions  now  pending  before   the 
Director,  Office  of  CivU  Defense  Mobilization. 
were  presented  by — 

1.  General  Electric  Co.,  of  March  7, 1958. 

2.  Transformer  section,  NEMA,  of  March  13, 
1958. 

3.  National  Security  Committee,  NEMA,  of 
May  1958. 

A  Statement  In  support  of  the  NEMA  peti- 
tions was  made  by  Westlngbouse  In  Septem- 
ber 1058. 

IV — Arffuments  of  the  j>etitioner$ 

The  arguments  are  wholly  concerned  with 
national  security.    They  do  not  include  any 
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economic    Issues.     They   ars    basicaUy   con- 
cerned with — 

1.  The  fact  that  a  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted power  supply  Is  essential  to  naUonal 
security. 

2.  The  fact  that  power  centers  liave  been 
recognized  as  prime  targets  for  sabotage  or 
atUck  since  the  Second  World  War. 

3.  The  growing  concentration  In  key  U.S. 
power  systems  of  heavy  electric  power  equip- 
ment produced  overseas. 

4.  The  absence  of  adequate  policy  guidance 
in  procurement  of  foreign  equipment  in  re- 
spect to  national  security. 

6.  The  effect  of  delay  or  disruption  in  de- 
liveries of  foreign  equipment  on  the  supply 
of  electric  energy. 

e.  The  fact  that  rapid  restoration  of  power 
service  In  the  event  of  multiple  outages  is 
more  feasible  if  equipment  Is  of  domestic 
oripin. 

The.se  arguments  are  supported  by  detailed 
case  histories. 

V — Arguments  of  foreign  suppliers 
Their  arguments  are  largely  economic  and 
poliilcal     The  few  arguments  speciflc  to  the 
Issue  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  irrelevant. 


VI — Preceden  ts 

Precedents  exist  for  favorable  action  on 
these  petitions.     They  are: 

1.  Agreement  by  the  Director.  OCDM  in 
March  1957  to  review  the  issue  for  hydraulic 
turbines  by  individual  case. 

The  first  two  cases  the  Director.  OCDM, 
decided  were  awarded  to  American  bidders. 

2.  The  Central  Electric  Authority  of  Great 
Britain  has  stated  that  for  procurement  of 
heavy  power  generating  and  distribution 
equipment  "it  would  be  unwise  •  •  •  to  be 
dependent  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for 
spares  and  maintenance." 

3.  The  Berry  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  generally  limits  Defense 
Department  procurement  to  textiles  and 
foods  to  those  produced  in  the  United  States. 

4  In  March  1958  the  F»re6ident  limited 
purchase  of  crude  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  for  reasons  of  naUonal  security  to 
those  produced  in  the  United  States,  unless 
Imported  products  comply  with  the  vol- 
untary oil  Import  program. 

HEAVT     electrical     MACHINERY     BIDS     LOST     TO 
FOREIGN  FIRMS  BT  U.S.  FIRMS 

Transformers  10.001  kv.-a.  and  up,  19S2-S8 

89  contracts  lost  covering  279 
transformers  of  various  rat- 
ings for  which  US.  bids  were,  f  50,  256.  373 

A-C  had  low  U.S.  bid  on  5 
contracts  covering  12  trans- 
formers in  amount  of 2.932.037 

Foreign     firms     bids     awarded 

totaled 1,  858,  655 

Federal  Government  awards  in  dollars  for 
transformers  in  recent  years  to  foreign  firms 
by  amount  and  percentage  of  foreign  awards 
to  total  awards: 


Voar 

Amount 

Percent 

1952 

<1 . 9,1(1.  MO 

4.  043.  2M> 
l,211.,'->23 

5,  fietl.  fiSl 
3,  2W.  393 
1,  7t>3,  868 

27 

i«a 

fiO 

19.M 

40 

IW.") 

fXJ 

1856 

81 

1857 

46 

In  the  period  1958-68,  VS.  firms  lost  33 
contracts  for  136  transformers  of  various 
ratings.  The  U.S.  bids  for  these  units  totaled 
$17,625,225.    Tbe  foreign  bids  amounted  to 

$15,053,231. 

HTDRAT7LIC    TVKBINX-DRIVKN    GZNXXATORS    OF 
VARIOUS  SIZES    1981-58 

Bght  contracts  covering  16  units  lost  to 
United  States. 


U.S.  bids  amotmted  to |12.  806.  651 

Foreign  bids  awarded  were 8,927^338 

A-C  lost  1  contract  for  3  units. 

being  low  UJS.  bidder  at 4.  290.  180 

Brown-Boverl  won  with  bid  of..       2,  639,  000 

TCNNESSKE  VALLET  AUTHOETTT,  WILSON  DAM 
HYDRAUIJC  TTJKBINK  GENERATORS,  WAIVER  OF 
REQUIREMENTS    FOR    FOREIGN    BIDDERS 

The  bid  Invitation  Includes  TVA  Form 
9699  (foreign  bidder  questionnaire)  which 
states:  "If  award  is  made  to  a  bidder  whose 
manufacturing  facilities  are  located  outside 
the  United  States,  general  conditions,  do- 
mestic materials,  nondiscrimination  (TVA 
Form  9660).  and  Walsh-Healey  Act  (TVA 
Form  1847A)  do  not  apply." 

The  domestic  materials  provision  is  based 
on  the  Buy  American  Act.  Generally  it  re- 
quires American  bidders  to  supply  Items 
manufactured  only  in  the  United  States. 

The  nondiscrimination  provision  Is  based 
on  Executive  Order  10557.  It  requires  a 
contractor  not  to  discriminate  against  any 
employee  because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  regulate  hours,  wages, 
and  working  conditions  of  employees  work- 
ing on  Government  contracts  in  excess  of 
110.000.  Its  minimum  wage  provision  is 
not  applicable  because  no  minimum  wage 
determination  has  been  made  for  the  elec- 
trical equipment  manufacturing  Industry; 
however,  the  Fair  Labor  SUndards  Act  does 
have  a  minimum  wage  provision  applying 
to  electrical  equipment  manufacturers. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Act  also  requires  work 
in  excess  of  8  hours  per  day  or  40  hours  per 
week  to  be  paid  at  time  and  one-half. 

The  act  prohibits  manufacturers  from  em- 
ploying child  labor,  and  operating  under  con- 
ditions which  are  unsanitary,  hazardous,  or 
dangerous  to  health  as  defined  by  the  Inspec- 
tion laws  of  the  State. 

We  are  also  subject  to  Wisconsin's  mini- 
mum wage  law  which  applies  only  to  women 
and  minors.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  the  minimum  Is  well 
below  that  actually  paid. 

PUBUC  RKACnON  TO  ALLIB-CHALM^'  POSITIOir 
ON  TVA  AWARD  OP  CENXXATOBS  FOR  WIUSCN 
DAM   TO   A   FOREIGN   ST7PPUEB 

PoattttJe 

Reaction  to  Allls-Chalmers'  stand  was 
swift  and  generally  positive.  Within  34 
hours,  union  locals  at  the  West  Allls  Works 
sent  telegrams  to  Wisconsin  Congressmen 
urging  them  to  demand  a  review  of  the  award 
by  TVA  and  a  congressional  investigation  of 
the  TVA  action.  A  number  of  businessmen 
wrote  the  company,  citing  their  problems 
with  foreign  competition  and  praising  Allis- 
Chalmers  for  its  stand.  Editorials  appeared 
in  many  newspapers  around  the  country, 
criticizing  the  TVA  action.  Said  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel :  "It's  time  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  a  Government  agency,  to 
live  by  the  Government's  set  of  standards." 
The  Knoxvllle  Journal  said:  "•  •  •  does  it 
make  sense  for  U.S.  workers  to  be  without 
Jobs  and  manufacturers  to  lose  business  such 
as  this  because  U.S.  workers  get  more  pay  and 
the  U.S.  Government  demands  taxes  of  our 
own  citizens  which  it  cannot  collect  from 
the  foreigner?"  A  news  release  was  sent  to 
U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  and  a 
number  of  them  promised  to  look  closely  at 
the  problem  and  perhaps  Introduce  correc- 
tive legislation.  Wisconsin's  congressional 
delegation  asked  TVA  for  an  explanation  and 
fullest  consideration  of  the  Allls-Chalmers 
bid.  The  news  release  also  went  to  utUlties 
across  the  Nation.  Several  of  them  gave  the 
full  release  to  local  papers  and  more  edi- 
torials supporting  our  position  resulted.  A 
utilities'  advertising  association  prepared  a 
news  release  from  our  release  for  tis  In  what- 
ever way  members  wished.  Chambers  of 
commerce   In   plant  cities   sent  protests    to 
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Members  of  Ck)ngre88.  A  Milwaukee  electrical 
engineering  firm  telegraphed  Wisconsin  Con- 
gressmen protesting  the  sward  and  repro- 
duced the  wire  In  an  ad  In  Milwaukee  papers. 

Negative 

There  were  exceptions  to  the  Allls-Chal- 
tners  position,  such  as  editorials  which  sup- 
ported TVA  for  buying  generators  at  lowest 

coat  and  In  support  of  world  trade.  From  the 
Milwaukee  Journal:  "If  American  Industry 
wants  to  compete  abroad,  and  get  fair  treat- 
ment as  against  domestic  competition  there, 
can    it   Justly   demand   privilege    treatment 

•  •  •  over  foreign  competition  in  the  United 
States?"  The  Journal  cited  our  1957  annual 
report  which  reported  increased  export  trade 
■ales  and  noted  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  a  policy  oi  broadened  world 
trade.  The  Chattanooga  Times  said:  "TVA 
was  right  and  should  be  supported  in  its 
decision  to  buy  •   •   •  from  a  Swiss  firm  at 

•  substantially  lower  price  than  the  competi- 
tive bid  from  an  American  firm."  The  Dan- 
ville (Va.)  Register:  "The  TVA  directors 
would  have  had  a  come  uppance  coming  had 
they  squandered  $4.29  million  for  generators 
they  can  purchase  for  $2.5  million  and  prob- 
ably help  International  trade  in  so  doing." 
Of  letters  to  the  editor  in  various  newspapers, 
only  a  few  were  negative  to  our  position,  all 
of  them  taking  the  line  that  other  nations 
must  sell  to  the  United  States  in  order  to 
buy  f  rona  us. 


ICE  AGE  PARK  AND  TRAIL  FOUN- 
DATION OP  WISCONSIN,  INC. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
Introduced  a  bill  to  establish.  In  Wiscon- 
sin, an  Ice  Age  National  Park,  to  preserve 
significant  areas  of  moraines  formed  by 
glacial  action  thousands  of  years  ago. 
The  Wisconsin  moraines — about  a  500- 
mile-long  area.  Including  formations  of 
rock,  hills,  valleys,  and  rocks  of  scientific 
and  geological  significance — represent 
the  most  unique  of  the  glacial-sculptured 
topographical  features  in  the  coiontry. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  upon  introduc- 
tion of  the  biU.  I  commented  on  the  work 
of  a  number  of  conservation-minded  en- 
thusiasts who  are  supporting  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  one  of  the 
major  enthusiasts  for  this  Ice  Age  Park, 
Mr.  Raymond  T.  Zillmer,  of  Milwaukee, 
has  organized  a  foundation  to  assist  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments  in 
Its  work  for  preserving  the  Wisconsin 
moraines.  As  it  meets  its  stated  objec- 
tives, this  foundation.  I  believe,  will  per- 
form a  real  public  service. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  also,  that  the 
project  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
veterans,  civic,  and  other  organizations 
In  Wisconsin.  As  an  illustration,  recent- 
ly I  received  a  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Department  of  Wisconsin,  in  sup- 
port of  this  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
statement  on  the  purposes  of  this  foun- 
dation and  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Wisconsin  VFW  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ICK    Agx    Park    and    Traii.    Poundatiok    or 
Wisconsin,  Inc. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  there 
available  for  public  use  glacial  remains  of 
the  Ice  age  equal  in  variety  and  beauty  to 

tljose  In  Wisconsin. 


PUSPDSK   or  rOUNDAITOW 

1.  The  foundation  will  assist  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  in  establish- 
ing and  preserving  a  public  park  for  future 
generations  In  the  glacial  formations  of 
Wisconsin.  500  miles  across  the  entire  State. 

2.  It  will  assist  In  establishing  In  this  park 
a  parkway  drive  following  a  curved  line  and 
the  natural  contours  wherever  possible,  to- 
gether with  plonic-spot  waysides  on  the 
parkway  for  public  use. 

3.  It  win  asslFt  In  establishing  a  trail  for 
hikers  and  skleru  with  shelters  in  the  nature 
of  the  Appalachian  and  John  Mulr  Trails. 

4.  It  will  fosttr  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, especially  the  young  people.  In  the  beau- 
ties and  wonders  of  nature  and  its  spiritual 
and  healthglving  values  so  that  they  will 
make  greater  ute  of  such  areas,  as  well  as 
other  outdoor  areas,  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing men  and  women  who  are  strong  and 
healthy — physlciiUy,  mentally,  and  spiritu- 
ally. 

The  last  is  the  most  Important  purpose 
and  is  a  long-range  objective  of  1.  2.  and  3, 
as  a  constructive  solution  of  the  Juvenile 
problem.  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE    USE    or    PROCEEDS 

The  money  will  be  used,  after  expenses  of 
administration,  to  promote  the  above  pur- 
poses of  the  foundation,  by  giving  land  or 
money  to  the  governmental  unit  establishing 
the  park.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  de- 
velopini?  a  particular  area,  the  funds  will  be 
used  as  Indicated.  However,  conferences 
should  precede  any  specific  allocation  so  that 
it  may  Qt  Into  the  general  plan  of  the 
foundation.  Direct  gifts  to  the  governmental 
units  Involved  may  be  made,  but  these  should 
not  be  made  un'.ll  after  conferences  to  as- 
certain suitability  for  the  general  purpose 
and  plan  of  the  foundation,  and  then  only 
through  the  foundation  which  will  8Uf>ervlse 
the  gift  to  see  that  the  donors'  wishes  are 
carried  out.  Funds  for  specific  units  or  pur- 
poses will  be  set  aside  In  separate  special  ac- 
counts, or  in  trust  accounts  if  desired. 

Resolution  No.  7 
Resolution  supporting  establishment  of  Wis- 
consin Moraine  National  Park 

Whereas  a  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
86th  Congress  of  the  United  States  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  park  In  Wisconsin 
from  the  meandering  glacial  moraines  located 
in  some  26  counties  of  the  State,  the  nucleus 
of  this  area  being  the  Kettle  Moraine  State 
Park;  and 

Whereas  the  la.st  of  the  four  great  glaciers 
was  called  the  Wisconsin  Glacier  because  in 
no  other  place  In  America  did  the  glacier 
leave  clearer  evldt}nce  of  Its  existence;  and 

Whereas  this  natural  feature  of  our  State 
should  be  perpetuated  in  the  form  of  a  na- 
tional park;  and 

Whereas  Wisconsin  does  not  have  a  na- 
tional park;  and 

Whereas  this  mcralne  area  has  no  economic 
value  because  of  the  very  thin  topsoll  and 
underlying  gravel  but  Is  ideal  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  such  aa  skiing,  hiking,  camp- 
ing, etc.;  and 

Whereas  as  this  proposed  park,  500  miles 
long,  about  one-fourth  mile  wide,  and  total- 
ing 125  square  miles  or  70,000  acres,  will  en- 
hance the  recreational  scenic  and  business 
aspects  of  the  State ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  well  established  that  recrea- 
tion areas  must  be  set  aside  now  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  our  increasing  population: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  Administration. 
Department  of  Wisconsin,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  duly  con- 
vened at  its  midwinter  conference  at  She- 
boygan, on  January  23,  24,  and  25.  1959,  That 
we  go  on  record  to  enthusiastically  support 
the  Wisconsin  Moraine  National  Park  propos- 
al, that  we  urge  aJl  posts  and  auxiliaries  to 


write  to  their  respective  Represcntatlvca  In 
Congress  expressing  support  of  sucb  •  na- 
tional park  in  Wisconsin,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  Senators  Al^kakdrk 
WiMT  and  WiLUAM  Pboxmou,  and  to  all 
Wisconsin  Congressmen. 


WHY    MORE    DELAY    IN    UMTTINa 
PETROLEUM  IMPORTS 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  proceed  for  not  more  than  4  min- 
utes to  make  a  brief  statement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  months,  a  Special  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee has  been  studying  the  oil-import 
problem.  The  President  on  December 
22,  1958,  announced  that  a  decision  by 
the  committee  has  been  delayed,  and  that 
the  present,  ineffective  voluntary  effort 
to  restrict  oil  imports  is  to  be  continued 
to  March  1.  1959.  This  delay  in  reach- 
ing a  firm  and  effective  solution  to  the 
oil-import  problem  is  alarming. 

While  these  studies  and  discussionB 
continue,  oil  imports  increase. 

More  than  three  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress became  concerned  about  the  oil- 
impwrt  problem  and  the  damaging  ef- 
fect foreign  oil  was  having  on  the  do- 
mestic industry.  In  1955  the  Congress 
passed  the  defense  amendment,  giving 
the  President  authority  to  limit  imports 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security.  At 
that  time  the  Congress  was  alarmed  at 
the  injurious  effects  being  caused  by  oil 
imports  of  1  million  barrels  daily.  Now. 
more  than  3  years  later,  after  taking  ac- 
tion which  we  had  every  reason  to  believe 
was  fully  adequate  to  take  care  of  this 
problem,  oil  imports  during  recent  weeks 
have  been  averaging  nearly  2  million 
barrels  daily. 

Last  year,  when  Congress  approved  the 
extension  of  the  trade  law,  It  was  agreed 
by  the  executive  branch,  the  Congress, 
and  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry. 
that  imports  of  foreign  oil  must  be  held 
at  a  reasonable  level.  To  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Presi- 
dents  authority  to  limit  oil  imports. 
Congress  strengthened  the  defense 
amendment  as  a  part  of  the  new  trade 
law.  Now,  after  6  months,  we  still  do 
not  have  any  implementation  of  the  new 
law.  For  that  matter,  no  real  and  effec- 
tive action  has  been  taken  to  limit  total 
oil  imports  since  the  defense  amendment 
was  adopted  in  1955.  True  enough,  un- 
der the  voluntary  program  inaugurated 
in  1957.  imports  of  crude  oil  have  been 
somewhat  reduced.  But  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  restrict  Imports  of  oil 
products.  As  a  result,  product  imports 
have  nm  amuck,  now  averaging  nearly 
800.000  barrels  daily,  which  is  50  percent 
above  the  level  at  this  time  last  year. 
Every  barrel  of  petroleum  product  dis- 
places 1  >  2  to  2  barrels  of  domestic  crude 
production,  and  thus  the  large  product 
increases  have  more  than  offset  any  lim- 
itations on  crude  oil  imports. 

It  is  damaging  to  permit  a  domestic  In- 
dustry which  is  so  closely  tied  to  our  na- 
tional defense  as  the  petroleum  industry 
to  grow  weaker  and  weaker  as  a  result 
of  increasing  imports.    Growth  of  this 
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industry  for  future  peacetime  and  emer- 
gency needs  has  been  stagnated.  Since 
1956  we  have  seen  drilling  decline  15  per- 
cent, geophysical  and  core  drilling  crews 
down  18  percent,  and  wildcat  or  explora- 
tory wells  down  26  p3rcent.  While  the 
domestic  Industry  nitrenches.  imports 
increase  year  after  yt  ar. 

As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  declared 
in  July  1957  that  "If  we  are  to  have 
enough  oil  to  meet  our  national  security 
needs  there  must  be  a  limitation  on  im- 
ports that  will  insure  a  proper  balance 
between  imports  and  domestic  produc- 
tion." Yet  we  are  now  confronted  with 
more  delay  in  bringing  about  an  effec- 
tive program  that  will  establish  a  proper 
balance  between  impots  and  the  domes- 
tic industry,  and  thereby  alleviate  the 
deterioration  being  suffered  by  the  do- 
mestic industry.  It  is  frightening  to 
contemplate  that  as  foreign  oil  imports 
continue  to  increase  ind  take  a  larrer 
and  larger  share  of  thr  domestic  market, 
the  availability  of  those  imports  is  be- 
coming les.s  and  less  .stable.  What  has 
taken  place  recently  in  Venezuela, 
coupled  with  the  Suez  and  Middle  East 
crises,  should  convince  even  the  most  ar- 
dent advocate  of  foreign  oil  that  as  a  Na- 
tion we  cannot  afford  to  become  depend- 
ent upon  these  sources. 

I  urgently  and  respet  tfully  implore  the 
President  and  his  Cab;net  Committee  to 
reconsider  their  recent  action  and  im- 
mediately implement  the  defense  amend- 
ment with  a  workable  and  effective  pro- 
gram to  limit  imports  of  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kan-sas  may  have 
1  additional  minute,  so  that  I  may  make 
a  comment  on  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  Of  FICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kari.sas  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
commend  the  interest  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kansas  in  this 
matter.  A  good  deal  of  testimony  on  this 
and  related  items  was  brought  out  as  a 
result  of  the  Suez  controversy  several 
years  ago.  At  that  time  we  went  into 
the  international  import  picture,  which 
brought  into  focus  the  whole  import  pro- 
gram. Before  too  long,  as  a  result  of 
the  interest  of  President  Eisenhower  and 
the  administration,  there  was  estab- 
ILshed  the  Cabinet  Committee,  and  vol- 
untary quotas  were  put  into  effect.  I 
have  kept  up  with  the  problem.  I  know 
of  the  abiding  interest  of  the  President 
in  it,  and  that  of  a  good  many  others. 
Our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Carlson],  has  also  been  in- 
terested in  the  problem.  I  hope  we  can 
follow  through  on  the  matter,  find  out 
precisely  what  the  situation  is  since  we 
have  been  under  the  voluntary  quota 
system,  and  ascertain  vihat  is  necessary 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  workable,  fea- 
sible, effective  solution  of  the  problem,  so 
that  our  Independent  producers  can  look 
with  some  degree  of  assurance  to  relief 
from  their  problem.  Goodness  knows 
how  many  there  are;  at  least  1,500  be- 
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long  to  the  association.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  vigilant  Interest. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  He  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very 
important  situation.  Seemingly,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  independent  oil 
operator,  it  looks  as  if  there  has  been  an 
extremely  longer  delay  than  should  have 
tak?n  place  in  working  toward  a  solu- 
tion. We  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  tlie  Cabinet  Committee  and  re- 
lated agencies  that  are  responsible  for 
working  on  the  problem  we  can  find  that 
something  constructive  can  be  done,  be- 
cause the  industry  is  getting  into  a  bad 
state  of  affairs.  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  what  the  distini^uished  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  ju.st  said. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  concur  in  the  remarks 
made  in  the  colloquy  between  the  dis- 
tin'-'ui.shed  minority  leader  and  my  col- 
leasue  from  Kan.sas  in  regard  to  the  need 
for  pettin'?  early  action  on  what  should 
be  a  program  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  our  Nc^tion  with  respect  to  oil  im- 
ports. I  cannot  stress  too  seiiously  how 
the  problem  affects  our  individual  States, 
oil  operators,  and  our  national  defense 
as  a  whole.  Therefore,  I  appreciate  the 
statement  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kan.sas   (Mr.  SchoeppelI. 

Mr.  Y.ARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPELj  on  his  remarks  this  morn- 
ing with  reference  to  the  flood  of  foreign 
imports  which  are  doing  so  much  to  de- 
press the  p>etroleum  industi-y  in  the 
United  States.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  made.  I  think 
it  very  timely  that  he  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  the  serious  national 
problem  involved. 


TENTH    INTERNATIONAL    PANCAKE 
DAY   RACE    AT    LIBERAL.   KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  is  always  interested  in  programs 
that  promote  world  friendship  and  good 
will  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Tomorrow  in  Liberal,  Kans.,  the  10th 
annual  International  Pancake  Day  race 
will  be  run.  This  race  is  sponsored  by 
the  junior  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Liberal.  Kans..  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
ternational relations  between  England 
and  the  United  States. 

The  race  has  an  interesting  historical 
background  and  is  based  on  competition 
between  the  young  ladies  of  Olney, 
England,  and  Liberal,  Kans.  The  back- 
groimd.  historically,  is  this: 

In  old  England,  it  was  customary  for 
the  housewives  to  drop  whatever  they 
were  doing  and  hurry  to  the  church  at 
the  tolling  of  the  bell  to  be  shriven  of 
their  sins.  In  1445,  a  wife  in  Olney. 
England,  started  baking  her  pancakes, 
and  they  were  not  quite  done  when  the 
church  bell  rang,  but  she  hurried  off  to 
the  church,  carrying  her  griddle  and 
pancakes  with  her.  Thus  an  annual 
sporting  event  was  bom. 

In  Liberal  the  housewives  heard  of  the 
500-year  event  of  pancake  racing  over 


a  415-yard  course  from  the  town  pump  to 
the  church,  and  in  1950  a  challenge  from 
them  for  a  contest  was  accepted  by  Rev. 
R.  C.  Collins,  vicar  of  Olney.  In  the 
running  of  the  International  Pancake 
Day  race  over  identical  courses,  times  of 
the  winners  in  both  Liberal  and  Olney 
are  compared  by  trans-Atlantic  tele- 
phone. 

The  junior  chamber  of  commerce  and 
citizens  of  Liberal  are  to  be  commended 
for  arranging  a  program  and  providing 
for  the  competition,  which  will  bring 
about  increased  good  will  and  relations 
between  our  Nation  and  England. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  at- 
tended these  pancake  day  races,  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  of  the  great  in- 
terest in  it.  Girls  or  ladies  in  the  United 
Slates  have  won  in  about  50  percent  of 
the  contests. 


KANSAS  STATE  FARM  BUREAU 
VIEWS  ON  AIRPORT  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  State  Farm  Bureau  wrote  me  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  Senate  1.  a  bill 
providing  Federal  aid  for  airport  con- 
struction and  the  recently  approved  Fed- 
eral housing  legislation. 

I  did  not  have  the  letter,  which  was 
signed  by  W.  I.  Boone,  president,  when 
these  bills  were  before  the  Senate,  and 
therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
extracts  from  the  letter  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks  today. 

The  letter  states  that  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau  recognizes  the  need  for  extend- 
ing airport  runways  to  accommodate 
faster  planes  and  facilities  to  improve 
operational  safety,  but  they  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  a  contributing  party  to  the 
rivalry  between  cities  in  the  construction 
of  impressive  terminal  buildings. 

The  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
also  express  their  views  concerning  a 
balanced  budget,  and  urge  Congress  to 
take  no  steps  that  will  further  increase 
the  inflationary  pressures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  to  have  extracts 
from  the  letter  printed? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  apparent 
haste  in  the  Senate  to  push  through  with 
limited  hearings  the  aid  to  airport  construc- 
tion and  the  greatly  expanded  Federal  hous- 
ing programs. 

In  our  Judgment  the  announced  Intention 
by  committee  chairmen  to  press  for  quick 
enactment  of  S.  1  contains  the  threat  of 
establishing  early  in  this  Congress  a  spending 
pattern  which  makes  even  a  near  balanced 
budget  or  any  brake  on  inflationary  forces  a 
nebulous  dream  of  the  distant  future. 

We  can  understand  why  cities  feel  that  all 
taxpayers  tiirough  the  Federal  Governnaent 
should  ijartlclpate  in  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
grams. We  recognize  the  need  for  extending 
airport  runways  to  accommodate  faster 
planes  and  facilities  to  Improve  operational 
safety.  We  believe,  however,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Oovernment  should  be 
limited  primarily  to  these  expenditures  on  a 
matching  basis. 
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We  do  not  beUsTe  the  Federal  OoTernxncnt 
should  tM  &  contributing  party  to  tbe  rivalry 
between  cltlea  In  the  construction  of  Impre*> 
Blve  terminal  buildings.  Collection  of  appro- 
priate user  charges  would  further  reduce 
need  for  appropriated  fiinda. 

Continued  Inflation  threatens  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  economic  and  political 
structure.  But  of  immediate  concern  Is  the 
cost-price  squeeze  on  fanners.  With  little 
prospect  of  quick  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural prices  to  further  raise  agricultural  costs 
through  Inflation  only  makee  the  squeeze 
more  critical. 


BENSON-ADMINISTRATION  FARM 
PROPOSAL  WOULD  FORCE  MORE 
FARMERS  OFF  THEIR  FARMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  approach  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Benson  and  the  administration  to 
the  national  farm  problem  has  moved 
from  the  incredible  to  the  ridiculous. 

It  was  incredible  that  this  antifarmer 
administration  should  seek  to  solve  the 
agriculture  surplus  problem  by  cutting 
price  supports.  This  move  simply 
forced  every  dirt  farmer  to  try  to  pro- 
duce more  In  order  to  earn  enough  in- 
come on  which  to  live.  As  our  farmers 
sought  to  keep  above  water  in  the  face 
of  depressed  prices  and  higher  costs  of 
living,  our  Nation's  agricultural  sur- 
pluaes  mounted  to  record  highs. 

During  this  period,  the  farmers — par- 
ticularly the  small  family  farmer— got 
poorer,  and  those  folks  sometimes  char- 
acterized as  the  "ones  who  farm  the 
farmers"  got  more  and  more  of  the  food 
dollar.  The  farmer  now  receives  only 
40  cents  of  the  food  dollar. 

But  the  administration's  Bensonism 
does  not  change  easily.  Now  the  admin- 
istration has  come  up  with  a  ridiculous 
new  farm  proposal  aimed  at  further  cut- 
ting price  supports.  The  new  Benson 
plan  would  abandon  the  parity  concept 
for  farm  prices  and  figure  supports  on 
the  basis  of  open  market  prices.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  figures  show 
that  this  open  market  formula  could 
result  in  a  drop  of  as  much  as  38  cents 
a  bushel  in  wheat  price  supports  and 
as  much  as  61  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
in  milk  price  supports. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  was 

talking  with  woolgrowers  from  my  home 
State,  who  are  now  receiving  40  cents  a 
potmd  for  wool.  In  1936,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  depression,  these  woolgrowers 
were  receiving  42  cents  a  pound  for  wool. 
Hie  price  is  now  less  than  it  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  depression,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  prices  these  woolgrowers 
have  to  pay  have  risen  to  sometimes 
3  times  as  high  as  they  were  in  1936, 
and  in  other  cases  they  are  10  times  as 
high  as  they  were  1936. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  the  Ben- 
sonism proposal  would  be  compounding 
the  farm  tragedy.  It  would  mean  that 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  more  little 
farmers  would  be  driven  off  their  land. 
It  would  mean  more  depressed  areas, 
more  pockets  of  poverty  across  the 
Nation. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  recounted  the  vast  ex- 
penditures under  the  agriculture  pro- 
gram and  told  us  the  program  Is  not 
working.     Surely  all  of  us  agree  that 


under  Benaonlsm  this  program  has 
grown  progressively  worse.  But  I  resent 
the  Implication  that  through  price  sup- 
ports farmers  are  getting  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. Over  the  past  50  years,  for 
every  $1,000  this  country  has  spent  for 
subsidies  the  American  farmer  has  re- 
ceived only  $5.  Governmental  aid  also 
goes  to  airlines,  petroleum  interests, 
shipping,  and  many  other  industries. 
Why,  then,  should  the  administration 
single  out  farm  expenditures  as  a  great 
loss  and  suggest  that  we  continue  down 
the  same  trail  of  depressed  farm  prices, 
greater  stacks  of  surpluses,  and,  most 
important,  greater  hardship  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  farm  people  of  America? 

Regardless  of  the  administration's 
proposal,  it  is  mandatory  that  we  turn 
our  back  on  this  proposed  road  to  finan- 
cial ruin  for  more  farmers.  Instead  we 
must  have  the  vision,  courage,  intelli- 
gence and  determination  to  initiate  a 
bold  new  approach  to  the  problems  be- 
setting the  agriculture  industry.  The 
farmer  is  not  to  blame  for  his  present 
phght. 

Last  week  Mr.  J.  L.  Johns,  manager  of 
the  Upshur-Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Corp.  of  Gilmer,  Tex.,  sent  me  an  out- 
standing editorial  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Johns,  hke  the  thousands  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification Association  leaders  who  are 
now  in  convention  here  and  others  across 
the  Nation,  is  keenly  aware  of  the  farm 
problems  and  has  worked  diligently  for 
their  solution.  He  sent  me  an  editorial 
recently  published  by  the  Tyler.  Tex.. 
Morning  Telegraph  and  noted: 

It  is  the  first  newspaper  In  our  aren  to  my 
knowledge  that  had  editorially  presented  the 
facts  on  the  farm  situation. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  finest  edi- 
torials I  have  ever  read  on  the  farm 
problem.  Tyler  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  traditional  east  Texas  farm  belt, 
and  with  the  lessening  of  oil  production 
there,  farming  is  becoming  more  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Tyler  Morning  Tele- 
graph of  Monday,  February  2.  1959.  un- 
der the  heading:  'Don't  Blame  Fann- 
ers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Don't  Blamk  Farmehs 

Sometimes  the  only  way  to  get  the  real 
feel  of  the  other  fellow's  side  of  the  argu- 
ment Is  to  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot. 

And  It  now  seems  about  time  for  that  shoe 
Bwap  to  be  made,  in  effect,  In  considering  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  farmer.  The  result 
could  be  to  relieve  the  farm  order  of  things 
from  a  lot  of  criticism,  especially  from  the 
town  folka  who  feel  that  folks  In  the  country 
are  having  it  exUa  easy  under  the  Oovem- 
ment  supports  program. 

And  that  criticism  often  Includes  the  feel- 
ing that  the  cost  of  grocery  store  food  would 
drop  to  easier  levels  for  the  consumers  If 
much  of  the  Government  money  were  cut 
off  In  Its  flow  to  the  farmers.  Besides,  It  Is 
often  said,  the  whole  farm  supports  pro- 
gram Is  costing  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money. 

All  that's  familiar.  Isn't  It?  And  the  best 
rebuttal  comes  from  the  Capper's  Parmer 
magazine,  which  has  put  lt«  defense  of  the 
farmer  In  pamphlet  form  and  printed  eev- 
eral  tho\uand  coplee. 


The  core  of  the  farm  problem,  says  Capper. 

Is  this :  In  any  normal  peacetime  year  farm- 
ers can  produce  more  than  the  market  will 
take  at  prices  fair  to  everyone  concerned. 
The  reason  Is  that  we  have,  through  re- 
search, created  a  whole  application  of  me- 
chanical power  to  agriculture,  created  a 
whole  new  way  of  producing  farm  product*. 
The  revolution  is  still  going  on.  In  the  put 
18  years  farmers  have  boosted  their  efficiency 
as  much  as  In  the  preceding  120  years. 

City  workers  have  helped  bring  this  In- 
creased efficiency  on  the  farms,  by  providing 
tractors,  chemicals,  fertilizers,  fuels,  and  an 
abundance  of  other  facilities  and  aerTlces. 
Result:  Since  the  early  1940's  the  combined 
per  acre  yield  of  18  leiding  field  crops  has 
Increased  by  a  dramatic  40  percent.  But 
producing  food  is  only  part  of  It. 

The  focxl  business  Is  a  chain  with  farmers 
at  one  end.  In  between  farms  and  shelve* 
of  supermarkets  Is  the  niarketlng  system. 
The  off-farm  operations  are  handled  by  some 
0  minion  persons,  says  Capper,  who  are  pro- 
ducing for  and  servicing  farmers  and  around 
10  million  who  are  distributing  farm  prod- 
ucts. Adding  these  to  around  6  million  farm 
operators  and  farmhands  makes  about  24 
million  persons. 

This  combination  of  functions  Is  called 
agribusiness.  It's  the  Nation's  largest  busi- 
ness, accounting  for  37  percent  of  the  UB. 
working  force.  In  their  part  of  It.  fanner* 
are  a  •14-bllUon-a-year  customer  of  Industry 
and  labor— not  counting  the  billion*  farm 
people  spend  for  consumer  goods. 

Are  farmers  to  blame  for  high  food  prices? 
Well.  Capper  says  that  last  year  some  00 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  we  spent  for  food 
wont  to  the  p>eople  who  bought,  handled, 
sold,  processed,  transported,  and  packaged 
farm  products.  A  little  leas  than  40  cent* 
went  to  farmers. 

Consider  also  that  although  they  make  up 
12  percent  of  the  population  and  produce 
65  percent  of  the  raw  materials  for  Industry, 
farmers  In  1957  got  only  4  percent  of  the 
national  Income.  And  dtn-lng  all  that  time 
the  cost  of  all  the  farmers'  tools  of  produc- 
tion Increased.  Capper  says  that  "coet-prlce 
squeeze;"  has  put  a  lot  of  farmers  out  of 
buslncf^s  That  sad  fact  ts  stressed  In  these 
figures  from  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: In  1950,  for  example,  25,058,000  people 
lived  on  farms.  That's  10.0  percent  of  all 
of  us.  Now.  8  years  later,  though  population 
hftii  increased,  there  are  some  5  million  fewer 
farmers—  and  they  represent  only  12  percent 
Of  the  US.  popnlatlon. 

And,  Capper  reminds,  many  of  thoee  left 
on  the  farm  have  to  work  off  the  farm  to 
make  ends  meet.     It's  estimated  that  about 

a  third  of  the  farm  population  are  doing 
off-the-farm  work,  full-time  or  part-time. 

Capper  grants  you  that  help  Is  given 
through  farm  subsidies,  but  reminds  that 
Government  aid  is  also  given  to  airline*, 
schools,  the  petroleum  Indtistry.  housing, 
shipping,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  pretty 
hard,  the  magazine  says,  to  name  a  buslneas 
that  Is  not  receiving  some  kind  of  Govern- 
ment aid. 

And  we  are  also  reminded  that  in  the  past 
50  years,  for  every  $1,000  this  country  has 
spent  for  subsidies,  the  American  farmer  has 
received  only  |5.  That's  why,  weTe  told, 
farmers  get  awfully  tired  of  city  newspapers 
headlining  the  cort  of  farm  rubeldle*. 

Not  all  of  the  money  in  the  Federal  farm 
budget  goes  to  the  farmers.  A  considerable 
part  of  It  goes  to  business  for  storage  of 
products  and  other  costs. 

Farmers,  as  much  or  more  than  anybody 
else,  would  like  to  solve  the  problem  of  sur- 
pluses, but  how?  It  would  be  easy  to  solTe 
the  problem  by  cutting  down  on  pnxtoctlOQ 
by  say  some  10  percent  if  farming  were  con- 
centrated a*  big  agriculture.  But  It  lent, 
aays  Capper,  In  calling  attenUon  to  some  4V4 
million  farmers  over  the  Nation.  The  farmer 
Is  an  Individual  In  a  great  *ea  at  competi- 
tion.   He  la  a  price  taker,  not  a  price  setter. 
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And    Capper   adds    that   the   farmw   works 

"with  an  uncontrollable  buslnes*  partner 

nature.  Sun,  wind,  and  rains  control  his 
cash  register  like  a  fickle  bookkeeper. 

"No  single  farmer  can  do  much  about 
changing  the  supply  of  food,  fiber,  and  to- 
bacco coming  to  market.  And  collectively, 
farmers  can't  produce  Just  exactly  what  our 
Nation  demands.  Agriculture  Is  a  biological 
process  which  cannot  be  greatly  accelerated 
or  retarded  In  any  short  time." 

Working  out  a  satisfactory  farm  prpgram 
Is  no  easy  chore.    By  nature  the  fanner  is 

independent,  or  would  Uice  to  be,  and  that 
has  caused  some  farmers  and  farm  leaders 
to  strike  out  for  more  f:-eedom  In  agricul- 
ture, freedom  from  Government  controls. 
To  that  end  they  are  prcf  ;lnp  for  lower  price 
supports  and  greater  freedom  of  operation. 
Including  what  has  been  called  a  free  market. 
They  want  to  outgrow  Fi'deral  programs  by 
gradually  strenRthening  the  farm  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Ca;)per  shows,  farmers 
re.ilize  we  live  In  an  era  c  iaraclcrlz?d  by  the 
minimum  wage  and  genfrally  Ftabillzcd  In- 
dustrial prices.  Farmer;;  want  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  Increasing  costs  of 
production  and  distribution.  They  want  to 
mobilize  their  strength  to  bargain  on  a 
more  equal  basis  with  highly  organized  in- 
dustry and  labor. 

Capper  has  done  a  commendable  public 
service  In  prc.<^entlng  a  side  of  the  agriculture 
picture  that  seldom  comes  to  the  surface. 
It  becomes  plain  that  thf  farmers'  problems 
belong  to  all  of  us.  and  that  the  farmers 
would  like  to  solve  these  common  problems 
Just  as  much  as  anybody  else.  There's  no 
argument  against  the  Capper  magazine's 
claim  that  the  Important  thing  Is  to  make 
wise  decisions,  now  and  in  the  future.  And 
many  people  feel  that  belore  we  drop  every- 
thing In  our  farm  program  for  something 
new,  we  should  demonstrite  that  there  is  a 
roadback  if  new  plans  fail. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  this  subject,  I  also  r€<iuest  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday.  February  8,  1959,  under  the 
heading  "Farm  Props  Slash  Seen  in  New 
Plan." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Fasm  Paops  Slash  Seen  iw  New  Plan — Dkop 
IN  FzDEXAL  SuproETs  E:{PECTn>^U.S.  Sub- 
plus  Spending  at  Recoio 

Washington,  February  7. — Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  show  that  Federal  farm 
price  supports  would  be  cut  sharply  under 
administration  recommecdatlons  for  major 
revision  of  farm  law. 

By  abandoning  the  lor.gtlme  parity  con- 
cept for  farm  prices  and  shanglng  to  a  for- 
mula geared  to  open  market  prices,  wheat 
support  levels  could  drop  a*  much  a*  38 
cents  a  bushel  and  milk  a.)  much  as  61  cents 
a  100  pounds  from  existing  Federal 
guarantees. 

The  Government  also  reported  this  week 
that  Its  Investment  In  surplus  farm  com- 
modities had  climbed  to  a  peiak  of  more  than 
»9  bUllon. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  said  that 
heavy  loans  made  under  Federal  price  sup- 
port operations  In  January  on  cotton,  wheat, 
com.  and  other  grains  from  the  record  crop 
production  of  1958  had  raised  the  investment 
to  the  present  level. 

The  new  peak  compared  with  the  prevlou* 
record  of  $8,900  million  roached  In  February 
1950.  The  Department  report*  that  a*  of 
December  31,  the  total  in^-estment  In  surplti* 
producU  was  »8,716,071,37l. 
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NET  LOSS    or    $3S7    MILLION 

It  said  the  net  realized  loss  on  price  support 
operations  for  the  6  months  that  ended 
December  31  was  $367,923,679  compared  with 
♦547,857,702  in  the  same  6  months  of  1957. 
The  net  loss  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
last  June  30  was  $1,006,548,967. 

In  his  special  farm  message  to  Congress  last 
month.  President  Ksenhower  estimated  the 
Government's  Investment  In  surplus  farm 
products  would  total  $10,500  million  by  June 
30,  1960.  Other  officials  have  estimated  that 
the  Investment  would  climb  between  $10 
billion  and  813  billion  In  the  next  5  years. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
Government's  price  support  agency,  has  au- 
thority to  borrow  up  to  $14,500  rnillion  for 
its  operations.  As  of  December  31,  the  CCC 
h-id  in  u.-e  $12.955.627,0C0.  Actual  borrowing 
total?d  $12,153  million  and  obligations  to 
purchr.se  loiais  financed  by  private  lending 
agencies  amounted  to  $8n2.('27.000.  leaving 
a  etptutory  borrowing  authority  of  $1,544- 
37.3.000. 

Under  the  administration's  revl?ior.  plan 
butter,  which  now  Is  supported  at  5C.6  cents  a 
pound,  could  fall  to  a  Federal  prop  level  of 
44  cents  a  pound.  Similar  reductions  were 
calculated  on  other  crops,  including  cotton, 
rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco. 

Senator  William  Proxmire,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  called  on  the  administration  this 
week  to  produce  estimates  by  career  econo- 
mist"; on  how  much  farm  prices  would  be 
cut  through  the  changes  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  In  his  special  farm  message 
to  Congress  last  week. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Benson,  Senator  Peox- 
MiRE  said  that  he  believed  the  President's 
proposal  would  result  in  an  immediate  10- 
to  25 -percent  drop  in  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  so-called  basic  commodities. 

The  basic  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco.  Price  sujiports 
are  mandatory  for  this  group  of  crops.  Other 
crops  for  which  price  supports  at  specific 
levels  are  mandatory  Include  milk  and  but- 
ter, wool,  honey,  and  tung  nuts.  On  other 
crops  price  guarantees  are  permissive  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  his  farm  message.  President  Elsenhower 
urged  Congress  to  scrap  the  25-year-old  sys- 
tem of  price  supports  tied  to  parity,  a  for- 
mula aimed  at  assuring  fSLrmers  the  same 
purchasing  power  they  enjoyed  in  a  past 
favorable  period  when  crop  supplies  and  de- 
mand were  regarded  in  favorable  balance. 

THREE-TEAK    PEKIOD    SEEN 

Instead  of  the  parity  formula,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  substituting  supports  en  the 

products  for  which  props  are  mandatory 
geared  to  the  average  market  prices  during 
a  period  preceding  any  given  crop-year.  He 
did  not  suggest  a  period,  but  administration 
thinking  has  been  for  a  3-year  term. 

The  President  also  proposed  that  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Agriculture  be  given  discretion  to 
set  supports  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
the  average  market  prices.  This  range  is  the 
same  as  currently  existing  for  supports  under 
the  parity  concept. 

The  parity  price  of  wheat  as  of  January  15 
was  $2.36  a  btishel.  The  Federal  support 
level  IS  75  percent  of  parity.  This  figures 
out  to  a  $1.81  a  bushel  national  average  Fed- 
eral price  support  this  year. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  figures  show 
that  the  market  average  for  the  last  years. 
1956.  1957,  and  1958  was  $1.91  a  bushel.  If 
the  75  percent  Federal  support  was  applied, 
the  market  formula  guarantee  would  be  $1.43 
a  bushel,  or  38  cents  a  bushel  lower  than 
guaranteed  by  the  parity  system. 

Using  the  ceiling  of  90  percent  support 
■uggeeted  by  the  President,  the  price  guar- 
antee level  for  wheat  on  the  market  average 
system  would  be  about  $1.72  a  bushel,  stUl 
11  cent*  a  bushel  below  the  present  floor 
for  the  grain. 


One  of  the  major  reasons  advanced  by  the 
President  for  changing  the  Federal  price 
support  system  was  that  the  parity  concept 
was  outmoded  by  modern  agriculture  and  Its 
yielded  price  Incentives  for  farmers  to  pro- 
duce for  Government  storage  rather  than 
for  the  market. 


BUDGET  ESTIMATES   AGAINST 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, apropos  of  the  discussion  we  had 
on  the  floor  a  few  days  ago,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  brief 
statement  this  morning  a  summary  of 
the  President's  budget  estimates  and  the 
appropriations  of  the  Congress,  showing 
how  much  each  of  those  budget  estimates 
has  been  decreased  by  the  Congress  in 
the  years  the  incumbent  President  has 
held  that  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Hayden],  who  is  on  the 
floor  at  this  time,  for  their  record  of 
prudent  service  to  this  Nation  through- 
out the  years.  Both  men  are  frugal  men. 
Both  men  are  thrifty  men.  Both  men 
have  required  the  Executive  to  give  ade- 
quate justifications  for  funds  appropri- 
ated. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Congress 
has  reduced  the  budget  estimate  in  each 
one  of  the  last  6  years.  The  total  ap- 
propriation was  $22,637,703,518  less  than 
the  Congress  was  asked  to  appropriate — 
$22  billion  less  than  was  requested.  If 
we  average  it  out  by  years.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  an  average  reduction  in  the 
budget  of  more  than  $3,772  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  paragraph  on  new  obligational  au- 
thority, as  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  have  a  complete  pic- 
ture, I  desire  to  point  out.  with  regard  to 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1960,  that  the 
administration  estimates  that  there  will 
be  a  balance  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1959  of  some  $10,314  milhon; 
money  which  has  been  appropriated  and 
will  be  imobligated  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
1959. 

I  also  suggest,  though  I  have  not  ex- 
plored this  carefully,  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  give  consideration  to 
the  possibility  of  conducting  inquiries 
into  the  unobligated  balances,  so  that 
if  it  appears  that  certain  rescissions  be 
made,  the  committee  can  so  recommend 
to  the  Congress. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  that  either 
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party  stumid  be  labeled  as  "the  party  of 
the  savers."  or  'the  party  of  the  spend- 
ers." but  the  record  does  show  that  the 
Congress  as  an  Institution  has  been 
much  more  saving  in  Its  appropriations 
than  the  Executive  has  been  in  his  re- 
quests for  appropriations.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  Executive  requested  $22  bil- 
lion more  than  was  impropriated  in  the 
last  6  years. 

I  am  convinced  each  bill  will  be  thor- 
oughly examined  with  a  fine  tooth  comb. 
The  President's  requests  will  be  given 
sympathetic  and  sincere  consideration, 
fair  and  objective  consideration. 

Some  of  the  requests  will  be  granted 
in  toto.  without  the  dotting  of  an  "1 "  or 
the  crossing  of  a  "t." 

Reductions  in  substantial  amovmts,  no 
doubt,  will  be  made  in  some  of  the 
requests,  because.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  should  know  that  in  one  bill 
alone  the  Executive  this  year  Is  asking 
for  $825  million  more  than  the  Congress 
apprc^riated  for  the  program  last  year — 
almost  a  billion  dollars  more  to  go  over- 
seas than  the  Congress  was  willing  to 
give  last  year. 


In  some  cases  no  doubt  the  Congress 
will  reduce  the  President's  requests.  We 
will  make  additions  to  some,  as  we  did 
with  respect  to  veterans*  housing  the 
other  day,  In  the  amount  of  $35  million 
for  next  year;  and  for  the  airports  it  may 
be  an  extra  $35  million  next  year. 
There  will  be  a  few  million  here  and  a 
few  million  there.  The  Congress  will 
express  its  Judgment,  because  It  Is  not  a 
"me.  too"  Congress.  Congress  will  add 
to  some  requests  and  in  regard  to  others 
it  will  agree  with  the  proposal.  As  to 
still  other  matters  Congress  will  make 
real,  substantial  reductions. 

I  believe  that  before  the  year  is  over — 
if  the  people  will  look  at  the  record,  as  Al 
Smith  used  to  say,  which  has  been  made 
for  6  years — the  people  will  And  they  can 
depend  on  the  Congress  to  follow  a  course 
of  prudent  progressivism.  The  Pres- 
ident can  depend  upon  the  Congress  to 
meet  him  more  than  halfway,  to  cooper- 
ate with  him  wherever  it  feels  he  is  right, 
and  to  oppose  him  only  when  it  thinks 
he  is  wrong,  and  then  to  oppose  him  only 
on  principle,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
personalities. 
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I>einocrata  are  not  taking  the  administra- 
tion label  of  spenders  lying  down. 

Chairman  Claiunck  Cannon,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri,  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  prodded  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  to  admit  that  President 
Eisenhower  actually  has  asked  Congress  for 
more  money  than  it  has  been  wUllng  to  give 
him. 

In  the  6  fiscal  years  1954  through  1959,  the 
President  requested  new  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity totaling  H07.174  million,  but  Congress 
In  those  6  years  voted  $403,270  million — or 
$3,004  mllUon  leas  than  the  President 
requested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  record.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  answer  to  certain 
questions.  I  am  seeking  information, 
because  I  do  not  know  the  answers,  and 
I  am  glad  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  present. 

I  am  told  that  during  each  of  the  6 
years  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
during  two  of  which  the  RepubUcans 
were  in  control  of  Congress,  and  during 
four  of  which  the  Democrats  were  in 
control  of  Congress,  the  Congress  re- 
duced the  President's  overall  budget  re- 
quest.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  Is  cor- 
rect, according  to  the  table  I  have  Just 
placed  In  the  R«cord.    Let  me  go  over 


the  record  by  yeai-s.     These  are  roimd 
figures. 

For  the  fi.scal  year  1954.  the  reduction 
was  $12  billion. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1955,  it  was 
$2,609,000,000. 

For  the  13scal  year  1956,  it  was 
$2,075,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1957.  the  reduction 
was  $257,000,000.  the  lowest  fignre  in  the 
series. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1958.  the  Congress 
made  a  reduction  of  $5,043,000,000.  That 
was  the  year  I  was  discussing  the  other 
day. 

In  the  fl.scal  year  1959.  the  Congress 
made  a  reduction  of  $617,036,000. 

The  total  for  the  6  years  amounts  to 
$22,637,703,518  below  the  budget  re- 
quests. That  includes  all  supplemental 
bills  and  all  other  requests.  It  does  not 
include  appropriations  for  refunds  of 
taxes,  sinking  fund  and  debt-retirement 
fund.  They  are  not  calculated  In  these 
totals. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  there  is 
no  better  way  to  judge  the  future  than 
by  the  past.  Congress  has  been  very 
careful  with  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  and 
will  continue  to  be. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    The  matter  to  which 
the  majority  leader  alludes  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  colloquy  the  other  day  during 


our  consideration  of  the  housing  bllL  I 
reserved  the  right  to  obtain  authority  to 
Insert  in  the  Rkcou>  at  the  appropriate 
time  what  I  think  ii  the  full  story,  In- 
cluding everything  related  to  the  budget. 
Those  items  are  now  in  preparation,  and 
In  due  course — I  trust  probably  yet  this 
week — we  shall  have  them  in  shape  so 
that  they  can  be  submitted  for  the  Rkc- 
oas.  in  order  that  the  entire  fiscal  pic- 
ture may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  country. 

I  concur  in  the  observation  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  with 
respect  to  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  He  is 
fair.  He  is  realistic.  He  hua  excellent 
perspective,  and  he  always  tt  .ks  in 
terms  of  the  national  interest.  1  salute 
him  for  the  great  and  forbearing  Job  he 
has  done. 

When  it  comes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  another 
body,  I  cannot  help  but  remark  that  the 
President's  1960  budget  was  called  a 
propaganda  budget.  It  was  called  a  Re- 
publican boobytrap.  The  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
other  body  referred  to  it  as  a  spenders' 
budget.  So  evidently  we  are  out  of  line; 
and  if  we  go  further  out  of  line.  It  will 
be  even  more  of  a  spending  budget, 

I  have  said,  with  respect  to  authoriza- 
tion bills,  that  I  do  not  want  the  Con- 
gress or  the  country  to  commit  fiscal  sui- 
cide on  the  installment  plan. 

I  never  think  of  the  fiscal  situation 
without  being  reminded  of  a  Govem- 
ment  project  out  home  many  years  ago. 
It  was  a  make -work  project.  There  was 
a  huge  hole  in  the  street.  When  the 
work  had  been  finished  and  the  hole 
filled,  there  was  a  great  mound  of  earth, 
which  constituted  a  traflBc  hazard.  The 
gentlemen  wielding  the  shovels  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Finally  they  held  a 
conference  on  the  curb.  Someone  said. 
I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  rid  of  that 
mound  of  earth.  We  will  Just  dig  the 
hole  deeper.     [Laughter.] 

I  do  not  want  to  be  digging  the  hole 
deeper,  bill  after  bUl  and  bill  after  biU. 
The  budget  which  came  to  us  was  in  bal- 
ance, even  though  It  was  a  rather  thin 
and  precarious  balance.  But  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  in  no  case  do  we  cross  the 
line  and  wind  up  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  a  budget  out  of  balance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
the  Congress  makes  reductions  in  the 
budget,  partly  because  of  the  recession 
In  revenue  and  partly  because  of  extra 
spending,  it  has  been  estimated  that  on 
June  30  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $13 
billion.  I  wish  that  term  could  be  made 
more  understandable  and  palataMe.  I 
freely  admit  that  It  is  a  deficit  of  my 
administration — $13  billion  for  385  days. 
It  does  not  make  me  happy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
Senator  be  as  free  to  admit  that  we  m^ 
propriated  less  for  the  administration  to 
^>end  than  the  administration  asked  as 
to  appropriate? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  win  admit  any- 
thing that  the  figures  finally  disclose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Seo*- 
tor  Is  aware  of  the  figures.  Is  he  not? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  aware  of  the 

figures. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  fact  Is 
tliat  in  the  85th  Congress  we  appropri- 
ated almost  $6  billion  less  than  the  ad- 
mi  ni.«tratlon  asked  us  to  appropriate. 
Which  course  is  more  likely  to  lead  us 
into  national  fiscal  suicide — a  course  in 
v.hich  we  add  $6  billion,  or  a  course  in 
V.  iiicli  we  reduce  spending  by  S6  billion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Sometimes  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  bypassed.  We 
received  some  testimony  on  that  point 
when  the  Budget  Director  was  before  the 
committee  last  year.  I  have  the  hear- 
ings before  me,  but  I  prefer  to  place  the 
entire  picture  in  the  Rccobd  in  one  piece 
when  the  time  comes,  eo  that  the  story 
will  be  complete. 

I  have  Uved  here  long  enough  to  know 
that  in  a  given  year  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  chop  money  out  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill  only  to  find,  in  January, 
that  the  agency  comes  forward  with  a 
supplemental  request.  A  classic  ex- 
ample is  the  money  we  took  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  2  years  ago. 
In  the  committee  I  said,  "We  shall  have 
to  give  It  back.  This  represents  a  con- 
tract with  the  veterans.  These  costs 
are  established  In  the  law.    The  findings 

and  awards  have  been  made.  Now  we 
eliminate  certain  amounts  from  the  bill. 
The  agency  will  be  back  in  January." 

It  was  back.  I  know  that  a  supple- 
mental request  can  be  made  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  but  It  must  go  Into  the  overall 
budget  picture.  I  wish  to  show  the  en- 
tire picture  In  the  Recorb. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  point  out 
that  the  material  which  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  inserted  in  the  Record 
includes  all  requests,  and  all  supplemen- 
tal requests  over  a  long  period  of  6  years 
of  the  great  crusade.  During  that  6- 
year  period  the  net  result  was  as  I  have 
stated.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  does 
not  have  to  give  Congress  credit  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  do  so.  Congress  has 
trimmed  the  budget  estimates  over  that 
period  by  $22,637,703,518.  The  facts 
cannot  be  glossed  over.  We  cannot 
draw  the  curtain  over  them,  or  forget 
them,  because  the  Record  Is  before  us. 
It  Includes  all  supplemental  requests  and 
appropriations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  want  to 
forget  it.  The  first  budget  under  which 
Dwight  Eisenhower  worked  was  not  an 
Eisenhower  budget  at  all.  It  was  a  Tru- 
man budget. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  Is  in- 
cluded in  my  figures.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  the  Truman 
budget  came  up.  that  was  Harry's  last 
Christmas  present.  It  was  $9  billion  In 
the  hole.  I  have  seen  18  deficits  out  of 
20  years  when  my  party  was  not  in 
power.  I  ws«  here  during  all  but  2 
years,  and  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee all  the  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  many 
d-^ficits  has  the  Senator  seen  since  his 
party  has  been  in  power? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  have  been 
deficits. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    How  many? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  exactly  re- 
call. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  "niere  have 
been  deficits  in  4  of  the  6  years.  The 
only  2  years  when  there  was  no  deficit 
was  when  there  was  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  President  led  the 
way.  With  respect  to  the  Truman  budg- 
et, he  said,  "Slash  It." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.   Congress  re- 
duced the  budget  $8,609  milUon  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953,  the  last  year  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  in  office;  and  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator  that   the  Congress   cut   the   next 
budget,  for  1954.  by  $12  billion. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  glad  it  did. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    So  am  I. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    All  this  ruckus  arose 
over  the  budgets  for  the  fiscal  years  1958 
and  1959.    The  statement  was  made  that 
"We  cut  this  out."  and  "We  cut  that 
out."    It  occurred  to  me  that  the  $5  bil- 
lion amount  was  api^icable  to  2  years  in- 
stead of  1. 

There  was  further  information  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  will  get 
it  nil  in  shape,  so  that  the  Comptroller's 
office  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
know  the  factors  which  probably  would 
not  be  disclosed  in  the  figures  which 
come  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  remind  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
the  reduction  for  fiscal  year  1958  was 
$5,043  million,  and  for  fiscal  year  1959  It 
was  $617  million.  I  said  that  for  the 
85th  Congress  it  was  roughly  $5,600  mil- 
Uon. In  other  words.  It  was  a  reduction 
of  $5  billion  for  the  first  session,  and  a 
reduction  of  $600  million  for  the  next 
session.  However,  even  if  it  were  no  more 
than  $1.  the  point  is  that  Congress  re- 
duced the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well.  Congress  can 
reduce  the  budget  estimate,  of  course, 
but  if  we  still  get  the  money  out  of  the 
Treasury,  the  effect  is  just  the  same  as 
If  it  had  been  $10  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  carry 
this  discussion  any  further.  I  wish  to  get 
my  ducks  in  a  row.  I  want  to  gather  my 
figures.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  it  thus  far.  Then  my  beloved 
friend  from  Texas  and  I  will  get  all  the 
facts  on  the  line,  to  find  out  where  we 
are.  I  can  appreciate  his  feelings  in  the 
matter.  He  Is  a  great  citizen,  and  I 
know  that  he  will  not  get  very  sensitive 
if  I  should  become  rather  energetic  on 
this  subject,  as  I  must,  because  I  believe 
we  are  in  a  position  where  we  can  defend 
what  has  been  done,  and  do  It  in  a  big, 
glorious  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Both  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  can. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  dated  January  16,  1959. 
This  letter  contains  a  report  of  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  study  being  made  by 


the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems Into  tiie  iH-oposed  International 
Development  Association,  the  subject  of 
the  Monroney  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  In  1958. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
report  on  Senate  Resolution  264  request- 
ed that  an  interim  report  on  the  cvurent 
status  of  the  study  be  made  at  the  end 
of  1958,  and  this  letter  constitutes  the 
interim  report. 

This  report  shows  that  the  proposed 
International  Development  Association 
has  been  studied  within  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  informal  discussions  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  other  governments,  par- 
ticularly at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank  at  New  Delhi. 

The  committee  is  glad  to  have  this 
report,  brief  though  It  is,  and  is  glad  to 

know  that  the  study  is  proceeding.  We 
will  look  for  further  reports  as  the  study 
progresses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secret  art  or  the  TftEASURT, 

Washington,  January  16, 19S9. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pui.BErcHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
My  Deak  Senator:  Pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  264,  85th  Congress,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  Is  currently  study- 
ing the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  The  re- 
j>ort  of  your  committee  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  stated  that  "if 
the  study  is  not  completed  by  December  31, 
1958.  the  committee  would  expect  to  be  fur- 
nished with  an  Interim  report."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  Is  to  supply  such  an  in- 
terim report. 

In  August  1958.  an  exchange  of  letters  took 
place  between  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dealing  with  in- 
creases in  the  resources  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  con- 
sideration of  an  International  Development 
Association.  In  substance,  the  President 
directed  me,  as  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank,  to  propose  consideration  of 
these  matters  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
two  institutions  in  October.  Copies  of  these 
letters  are  attached  for  your  Information. 

On  October  6.  1958,  in  addressing  the  open- 
ing Joint  session  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  at  New  Delhi,  In  my 
capacity  as  Governor  of  the  Fund  and  Bank 
for  the  United  States,  I  Included  the  follow- 
ing: 

"I  should  also  like  to  say  something  about 
the  International  Development  Association 
to  which  President  Klsenhower  referred  In 
his  August  letter.  We  are  now  studying  this 
proposal  in  my  own  Government.  I  have  no 
blueprint  to  offer  at  this  time  for  such  an 
association.  Essentially,  however.  It  would 
be  an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank 
which  would  make  long-term  loans  for  eco- 
nomic development  repayable  In  whole  or  In 
part  In  the  currency  of  the  borrowing  coun- 
try. As  I  have  said,  the  U.S.  Government  la 
making  its  own  studies  of  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  establishing  an  IDA.  We  hope 
that  other  countries  will  at  the  saiae  time  be 
giving  thought  to  the  matter,  and  we  ahmil 
look  forward  to  having  informal  eonveraa- 
tions  with  you.    If  these  Informal  atudlM 
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and  conversatlona  lead  to  encouraging  oon- 
cluslona,  It  would  be  appropriate  to  under- 
take more  formal  study  and  negotiation  look- 
ing to  the  establlBhment  of  auch  an  asaocla- 
tlon." 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Alternate  Governor 
for  the  United  States,  at  the  discussion  of  the 
bank's  annual  report  on  October  9,  1958,  at 
New  Delhi,  stated : 

"In  his  remarks  at  the  opening  session  of 
this  conference.  Secretary  Anderson  referred 
to  a  proposal  which  Is  being  studied  in  the 
U.S.  Government  for  an  International  De- 
velopment Association.  Wliile  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  as  yet  have  a  detailed  plan  to 
submit  with  reference  to  such  an  association. 
we  believe  that  any  plan  should  take  account 
of  the  following  factors : 

"1.  As  is  well  known,  loans  from  the  In- 
ternational Bank  have  to  be  repaid  in  hard 
currencies.  We  understand  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  the  bank  has  had  to  disapprove 
applications  for  loans,  not  because  the  de- 
velopment project  Involved  was  without 
merit,  but  because  repayment  of  the  loan 
entirely  in  hard  currency  would  have  placed 
an  undue  strain  on  the  borrowing  country  to 
repay.  Now,  If  a  percentage  of  the  co.st  of 
such  projects  could  come  from  a  new  institu- 
tion affiliated  with  the  bank  which  could 
make  loans  repayable  at  least  in  part  with 
softer  currencies,  projects  such  as  these 
might  well  become  feasible. 

"2.  Our  suggestion  that  member  govern- 
ments of  the  bank  study  the  possibility  of 
an  International  Develupment  Association 
does  not  mean  that  the  United  Stair.s  would 
favor  any  lessening  of  the  technical  lending 
standards  of  the  bank.  Projects  submitted  to 
the  International  Development  Association 
would  be  considered  by  precisely  the  same 
management  and  staff  which  now  examines 
projects  for  the  bank.  In  other  words,  while 
an  International  Development  Association 
would  provide  capital  on  more  flexible  terms, 
In  a  balance  of  payments  sense,  than  are  now 
possible  under  International  Banlc  standards, 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Devel- 
opment Association  as  an  aflr!llut.e  of  the  bank 
would  assure  that  the  new  lending  authority 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  skilled  financial 
management. 

"3.  We  ourselves  are  actively  studying  the 
ways  and  means  in  which  an  International 
Development  Association  might  operate,  and 
hope  to  arrive  at  our  own  conclusions  within 
the  next  few  months.  We  would  meanwhile 
welcome  the  thinking  of  our  associateE  in 
the  bank  on  this  subject.  It  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  success  of  such  an  Institu- 
tion that  it  receive  broad  financial  support 
from  the  Industrialized  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  International  Bank.  Only 
In  this  way  could  it  become  an  ertective  In- 
ternational instrument  for  development.  If 
encouraging  conclusions  emerge  from  these 
studies  and  informal  conversations,  it  will 
then  be  appropriate  to  undertake  more  for- 
mal negotiations. 

"I  would  like  to  emphasize  our  belief  that 
the  difficult  and  complex  problems  of  devel- 
opment require  that  all  of  us  contribute  to- 
gether to  their  solution  t>oth  financially  and 
With  our  best  thinking.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  make  progress  toward  the  goal  of  a 
better  living  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
No  one  country  and  no  small  group  of  coun- 
tries can  do  the  Job  alone." 

In  addition,  informal  discussions  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  were 
begun  with  representatives  of  a  number  of 
governments  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
fund  and  the  bank.  Meanwhile,  study  has 
also  been  given  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  proposal  within  the 
structure  of  the  National  Advisory  Council. 
This  study  Is  not  completed  and,  of  course, 
cannot  be  until  we  know  more  closely  the 
views  of   other  governments  who  might   be 


interested  In  the  creation  of  an  International 
Development  Aasociatlon. 

When  further  progress  has  been  made  in 
our  disctisslons  with  foreign  governments 
and  In  ovu-  own  studies,  we  will  report  again 
to  your  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  B.  Anderson, 
Chairman.  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems. 


OUR  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  three  articles  from 
three  separate  but  distinguished  sources. 
The  first  of  these  articles  is  one  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  entitled  "The  Duty  of 
Rich  Nations."  The  second  is  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  by  Bar- 
bara Ward,  entitled  "A  New  Economic 
Strategy."  And  the  third  is  a  report  in 
the  Washington  Pest  and  Times  Herald 
of  this  morninsr  by  J.  A.  Livingston, 
which  refers  to  a  decision  of  the  US. 
Government  to  reject  a  bid  submitted  by 
an  Ensli.<^h  farm  for  turbines  at  the 
Greers  Ferry  Dam  on  the  Little  Red 
River  in  Arkansas,  a  bid  which  v^as  19 
percent  lower  than  the  one  submitted 
by  an  American  firm.  In  other  words, 
the  American  taxpayers  are  paying  19 
percent  more  for  the  turbines  at  the 
Greei-3  Ferry  than  would  have  been  nec- 
essary had  we  been  willing  to  operate 
on  an  international  competition  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune, 
Jan.  23,  195t»| 

The  Duty  of  Rich  Nations 

(By  Walter  Lii:pmann) 

The  President  of  Argentina,  Mr.  Prondlzi, 
has  come  to  Washlngion  and  g  )nc.  Unlike 
Mr.  M;koyan's  visit,  hl.s  was  a  state  vl^-lt  In 
which  the  whole  ritual  for  such  occasions 
was  observed.  But  Mr.  Prondlzi  has  left  be- 
lund  liim  for  the  American  people  to  ponder 
what  can  fairly  be  called  the  mojt  pjlgnanl. 
and  it  might  be  the  most  embarrassing, 
question  in  our  foreign  relations. 

The  question  Is  whether  we  are  ready  to 
recoiinize  the  principle  tliat  rich  nations  in 
the  world  community,  like  rich  individuals 
In  their  own  communities,  have  a  duty  to 
help  the  poor  to  raise  themrcives  out  of 
poverty.  "We  cannot  ignore,"  said  President 
Frondizi  to  Congress,  "the  harsh  fact  that 
millions  of  beings  In  Latin  America  fuffer 
from  misery  and  backwardners  •  •  •  When 
there  Is  misery  and  backwardness  In  a  coun- 
try not  only  freedom  and  democracy  are 
doomed  but  even  national  sovereignty  is  in 
Jeopardy." 

This  principle— that  the  rich  have  a  duty 
to  the  poor — Is  not  now  part  of  our  offlclai 
philosophy  of  foreltrn  aid.  The  United  States 
has  made  substantial  contributions,  and  not 
all  of  them  have  been  wisely  and  eiT.-ctlvely 
spent.  But  in  relation  to  our  wealth  the 
contributions  have  not  been  very  great. 
What  matters  most,  however.  Is  that  Con- 
gress has  voted  these  contributions  on  what 
is  humanly  speaking  a  self-defeating  prin- 
ciple. They  have  not  been  voted  on  the 
principle  that  the  rich  have  a  duty  to  the 
poor  but  on  the  theory  that  we  are  sub- 
sidizing our  allies  in  the  cold  war.  Because 
Latin  America  has  not  been  In  the  front  line 
of  the  cold  war,  we  have  done  comparatively 


little   about   the   misery   and    backwardness 
of  L;itin  America. 

Tills  theory — that  foreign  aid  is  an  instru- 
ment of  the  cold  war,  and  would  not  other- 
wise be  necessary  or  desirable — was  chal- 
lenged by  President  Prondlzi.  On  this  point, 
there  were  as  he  spoke,  men  in  high  places 
who  were  prepared  to  understand  him. 
Notable  among  them  was  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon, 
who  is  the  Under  Secretary  of  Slate  In 
charge  of  economic  affilrs.  On  January  18 
before  the  Foundation  for  Religious  Action. 
Mr.  Dillon  marie  a  speech  which  had  little 
attention  at  the  time  but  is  of  great  and 
far-rc.ichlr.g  consequence. 

Aftrr  sayiPg  that  there  was  no  need  before 
tiia:  :iuUicnce  to  speU  out  the  full  dimensions 
of  tlie  Soviet  challenge.  Mr.  Dillon  went  on 
"to  cxiniine  wi'h  you  the  demands  being 
made  upon  our  re.sourres  and  upon  our  con- 
sciences to  help  ra  se  the  living  standards  of 
tlie  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa.  Latin  America. 
Thf>.se  are  tlie  are;ia  where  most  of  man- 
kind lives  and  where  tlie  struggle  between 
freedom  and  totaluarianl'^m  may  ultimately 
be  d.c.ded.  Tlie  need  to  help  these  peoples 
forwii.rd  on  the  road  to  economic  piogresa 
wou'd  confront  us  even  If  communism  and 
the  Sino-Snlet  bloc  simply  didn't  exist." 

Why?  Fur  the  same  fundamental  reasons, 
which  Is  at  on'^e  a  matter  of  morals  and/or 
prudence,  that  we  iiave  learned  to  accept  the 
view  that  within  a  nation  great  extremes  of 
poverty  and  riches  are  intolerable  to  our  con- 
.sclcnces  and  subversive  uf  the  social  order. 
We  now  live  In  a  world  community,  and  the 
mo:  t  portentou"!  fact  about  the  a^e  in  which 
we  live  Is  that  the  gap  between  the  rich 
l)c->plps  of  Wc.ncrn  EMrope.  North  American 
and  Au.tralasla  on  the  one  hand,  of  Asia. 
Ainoa.  and  Lutin  America  on  the  other.  Is 
enormous.  Wor.se  still,  the  gap  is  widening. 
H  ch  peop'es  are  Retting  richer  faster  than 
the  poor  peoples  are  overcoming  their  pov- 
erty. 

The  rich  countries,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  about  4^0  million,  have  an  average 
income  ner  capita  of  atxiut  $1,000  a  year.  In 
the  United  States  It  is  more  than  #2,000  a 
year.  The  underdo  velopcd  countries,  leaving 
out,  Communi.'t  China,  have  a  population  of 
over  1  billion  and  an  averiixc  Income  of  only 
$60  a  year  During  the  past  50  years,  the 
per  r.iplta  Income  In  the  West  has  doubled, 
an^l  It  Is  rising  appreciably  each  year.  In  the 
poorer  countrle.s,  the  per  capita  income  has 
Increased  \ery  little,  and  In  many  places  it 
lia.s  deteriorated. 

The  e  are.  I  ijclieve,  the  overriding  facts  of 
the  tunes  we  live  in  and  of  the  world  in 
which  we  have  t<)  play  so  big  a  part.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  •;ay  that  on  our  response  to 
the.^e  fac's  will  dtp.nd— If  we  do  not  ail  go 
up  In  the  smoke  of  a  world  war — our  pros- 
pects in  the  cold  war,  and  our  pcxsition  In  the 
decades  to  come  as  a  world  power.  This  does 
not  mean,  and  no  one  should  be  so  silly  as  to 
su.ipose  that  it  d' e.s.  that  we  who  are  only 
a'ji.ut  7  percent  cf  the  world's  populntlon, 
can  ellniinatc  the  immemorial  misery  of  half 
of  the  hum.an  race.  What  we  can  do  is  to 
rat.se  considerably  the  amount  we  invest  or 
lend  to  the  key  countries  In  Asia.  Africa. 
aiid  Latin  America.  Thus  we  can  well  afford 
to  set  aside  something  In  the  order  of  5 
billion  annually  for  devel,opment  and  recon- 
strurtion.  For  that  would  not  he  much 
more  than  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

The  way  we  make  our  contribution  Is  at 
least  .as  lmp<jrtant  as  the  amount  of  the 
contribution.  For  Insofar  as  we  treat  the 
contributions  as  a  subsidy  to  buy  allies  in 
the  cold  war.  they  do  as  much,  probably 
more,  harm  than  they  do  good.  For  then  we 
present  ourselves  In  the  guise  of  a  great  Im- 
perial power  seeking  to  buy  dependents,  and 
that  is  a  principle  reason  why  with  all  th^ 
fu.ss  aljout  our  foreign  aid  programs,  we  have 
been  losing,  not  gaining,  friends  In  the  world. 
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The  whole  operation  of  foreign  aid  would 
wear  a  different  face  If  It  were  founded  on 
the  principle,  laid  down  by  Mr.  Dillon — that, 
we  make  a  contribution  becatise  It  Is  the 
simple  duty  of  the  rich  to  help  the  poor.  It 
would  be  a  noble  act,  which  would  pay  big 
dividends  In  self-respect  at  home  and  good- 
will abroad.  If  the  Government  would  declare 
the  principle  that  to  fight  against  poverty  Is 
a  duty,  not  an  instrument  of  our  military 
strategy. 

I  do  not  myself  think  it  is  wishful  think- 
ing to  believe  that  Congress  and  the  people, 
who  are  now  bored  with  foreign  aid  as  it  is 
presented  and  administered,  would  respond 
niuch  more  readily  If  it  were  inspired  by  a 
big  Idea,  rather  tlian  by  small  and  calculat- 
ing notions  of  how  to  score  points  in  a 
contest. 

(From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  February  1950] 
A  New  Ecxjnomic  Stbatect 
(By  Barbara  Ward) 
A  jrear  ago.  In  the  dlsttirbance  of  Western 
policy  after  the  appearance  of  the  sputniks, 
much  hope  was  pinned  upon  the  Paris  meet- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  powers.     Prom  this  con- 
ference. It  was  widely  believed,  there  would 
come  a  new  Initiative,  a  new  policy  to  snatch 
the  advantage  back  from  the  Communists. 
It  would  be  a  new  starting  point  and  mark 
the  return  to  positions  of  strength. 

Can  one  say  that  the  hopes  were  fulfilled? 
In  the  strateric  and  political  sense,  clearly, 
no  very  cheeiful  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  a  year  that  Includes  Iraq.  Lebanon, 
Cyprus,  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the 
Formosa  Strait,  and  the  stalemate  In  Europe. 
But  has  there  not  at  least  t>een  some  re- 
covery In  the  vital  sphere  of  economic 
strategy?  The  signs  are  not  unpromising. 
Individual  statesmen  have  spoken  of  the 
need  for  a  new,  concerted  approach  to  world 
economic  problems.  An  Impressive  number 
of  reports  has  appeared,  all  pointing  to  the 
same  main  components  of  a  broad  policy  for 
world  development:  higher  monetary  re- 
serves, stabler  primary  prices,  a  greater  flow 
of  International  lending.  And  out  of  these 
preliminaries  has  come  an  American -spon- 
sored proposal  to  increase  both  the  reserves 
available  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  lending  powers  of  the  World 
Bank. 

These  are  steps  which  could  lead  to  sus- 
tained International  development  policies  on 
a  more  adequate  scale.  One  could  add  to  this 
hopeful  pointer  the  United  States  new  readi- 
ness to  consider  establishing  a  development 
bank  for  the  Americas,  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  and  Joint 
action  by  the  United  States.  Britain,  West 
Germany,  and  other  creditors  to  stave  off 
the  acute  crisis  which  arose  last  summer  In 
India's  balance  of  payments. 

Yet  these  moves,  however  promising,  leave 
wide  or>en  the  question  whether  they  are  to 
lead  on  to  a  program  at  once  large  enough 
and  permanent  enough  to  deserve  the  name 
of  a  new  economic  strategy.  Tlie  proposals 
for  the  international  agencies  are  modest 
compared  with  the  genuine  scale  of  world 
need.  The  Indian  arrangements  were  strict- 
ly limited  and  took  no  account  of  the  long- 
term  problems  facing  the  modernization  of 
the  Indian  economy.  And  when  one  turns  to 
the  possible  future  source  of  funds  for  any 
b'^ld  economic  program — the  parliamentary 
ars'-mbiies  of  the  Western  Powers  and  their 
electorates — there  is  no  trace  of  the  intensive 
preparation  and  education  necessary  If  money 
is  to  be  forthcoming  on  an  adequate  scale. 
In  fact.  In  Congress,  majority  opinion  was 
not  particularly  well  disposed  either  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
or  to  the  separation  of  economic  from  mili- 
tary aid.  Yet  both  moves  are  clearly  of  fhrst 
importance  In  any  sustained  program  of  eco- 
nomic development. 


MoreoTor.  the  evidence  stiggests  that  the 
West's  somewhat  greater  readiness  to  spon- 
sor new  economic  policies  In  recent  months 
does  not  spring  from  any  considered  Western 
estimate  of  world  need,  but — like  the  Leb- 
anon landings  or  the  reinforcements  In 
Formosa — is  one  more  reaction  to  Commu- 
nist pressure.  Three  years  ago,  2  years  ago, 
the  talk  was  In  the  main  of  ending  foreign 
aid  and  getting  the  world  back  to  normal 
economic  methods — whatever  "normal"  may 
mean  In  the  atomic  age.  The  changed  mood 
of  today  reflects  the  piling  up  of  evidence 
on  the  scale  and  purposiveness  of  the  Soviet 
economic  offensive.  Western  action  Is  not 
BO  much  a  strategy  in  its  own  right  as  a  re- 
action to  someone  else's.  The  initiative,  as 
In  the  military  sphere,  rests  elsewhere. 

How  has  this  curious  situation  arisen? 
For  curious  it  is  that  the  Western  Powers, 
led  by  America,  should  today  be  mainly 
acting  and  reacting  to  Cjmmunist  maneu- 
vers when,  not  much  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  America  stood  at  the  peak  of  its  power 
while  Russia  was  decimated  by  Invasion 
and  slaughter  and  China  struggled  In  the 
last  throes  of  50  years  of  revolution  and 
civil  war.  So  violent  a  change  in  political 
fortunes  if.  not  fortuitous.  It  points  to  pro- 
founder  causes  than  any  tempcB-ary  confu- 
sion of  policy  or  falltire  In  diplomatic 
tactics.  In  fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
loss  of  initiative  In  recent  years  springs 
from  two  of  the  deepest  conceivable  miscon- 
ceptions any  state  or  group  of  states  can 
entertain.  In  the  first  place,  they  mistake 
the  nature  of  the  world  In  which  they  have 
to  live  and  act.  In  the  second  place,  as  a 
result  of  this  mlsjudgment,  they  have  no 
real  desire  to  act  at  all.  If  the  Western 
Powers  have  lost  the  Initiative,  basically  it 
Is  because  they  have  had  no  desire  or  have 
seen  no  need  to  keep  It.  Thus,  before  there 
Is  any  discussion  of  the  kind  of  concrete 
policies  that  the  West  might  pursue  to  re- 
store its  position  vls-a-vls  communism,  there 
is  a  more  fundamental  Issue  at  stake.  It 
is  to  persuade  leaders  and  voters  in  the  West 
that  the  world,  far  from  being  a  cozy  self- 
regulated  world  which  would  roll  merrily 
along  were  it  not  dlsttirbed  by  meddlesome 
Communists,  is  on  the  contrary  a  world  of 
violence,  catastrophe,  and  deepening  revolu- 
tion and  one  in  which  whole  societies  will 
founder  If  they  try  to  rely  simply  on  the 
sailing  charts  lor  calm  weather.  Only  If 
this  reality  Is  accepted  can  the  Western 
Powers  puth  safely  on  through  the  hurri- 
cane. 

For  a  hurricane  It  Is.  Let  us  look  first  at 
t'.e  Ecale  of  the  contemporary  revolution. 
Pcriiap.5  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  speak 
of  the  five  or  six  revolutions,  all  of  which  are 
going  on  simultaneously  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  scientific  revolution,  the  indus- 
trial revolution,  the  technological  revolu- 
tion, the  national  and  popular  revolution — 
begun  and  now  more  cr  less  tamed  in  the 
Atlantic  arena — are  violently  at  work  every- 
where else  and  under  conditions  which,  far 
from  taming  them.  Inflame  them  further. 

In  the  West,  the  Industrial  revolution 
slightly  preceded  the  stupendous  medical 
revolution  of  lengthened  life  and  lowered 
Infant  mortality  rites.  Resources  and 
births  have  Increased  together.  In  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  to  some  degree  in  Latin  America, 
the  surge  of  births  has  come  first.  By  the 
year  2CO0,  whatever  steps  are  taken  to  dis- 
courage further  expansion,  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  the  world  will  have  more  than 
doubled — in  itself  an  astounding  fact,  since 
it  means  that  In  4  decades  humanity  will 
Increase  by  the  number  it  has  taken  a  hun- 
dred millenniums  and  more  to  produce. 
The  bulk  of  this  expansion,  1.3  billion  to  3.6 
billion,  will  occur  In  Asia,  where  the  pressure 
of  population  on  resources  is  already  at  its 
heaviest. 

The  only  hope  of  avoiding  catastrophe  In 
the  wake  of  such  expansion  is  a  rapid  mod- 


ernization and  Industrialization  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  economy.  But  the  obstacles  are 
formidable  Indeed.  In  the  Atlantic  area, 
margins  for  the  saving  needed  to  underpin 
Industrialization  were  available,  in  part  be- 
cause of  a  vast  endowment  of  coal  and  Iron, 
in  part  because  of  a  dynamic  agriculture  and 
large  reserves  of  empty  land.  In  Asia — out- 
side Sit>erla — the  mineral  endowment  is  on  a 
smaller  scale;  there  Is  no  spare  land;  agri- 
culture is  profoundly  conservative.  Savings, 
the  basis  of  all  industrialization,  are  thus 
Incomparably  more  dlflicuit  to  accumulate. 

Again,  in  the  West,  industry  and  science 
did  not  break  in  overnight  almost  as  revela- 
tions. They  grew  up  steadily  in  a  society  of 
widespread  means  and  education.  A  middle 
class  of  savers,  entrepreneurs,  and  savants 
existed  before  the  technological  revolution 
began.  In  Asia  and  Africa  and  large  part*  of 
Latin  America,  this  preparation  has  been 
almost  wholly  lacking.  The  new  ideas  and 
possibilities  strike  into  feudal  or  tritial  soci- 
eties with  the  force  of  an  earthquake,  throw- 
ing down  old  patterns  and  ways  of  thought, 
tearing  out  the  familiar  psychological  land- 
marlcs,  and  creating  a  havoc  of  l>oth  hop>e  and 
fear. 

Above  all,  modern  Industrial  society  was 
built  In  the  West  when  Western  power  and 
prestige  were  virtually  uncliallenged.  At  the 
turn  of  the  19th  century,  ail  but  a  few  parts 
of  the  globe  were  under  one  form  or  another 
of  Western  control.  Western  prosperity  ex- 
panded In  a  world  made  one  by  its  ideas  and 
its  commerce.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
so  wide  a  political  order  rested  on  such  an 
unobtrusive  and  Inexpensive  foundation  of 
power.  For  an  expanding  America,  In  par- 
ticular, it  was  world  order  at  no  cost  at  all. 

But  Asia  and  Africa  do  not  have  to  mod- 
ernize among  the  ruins  of  the  old  system. 
They  have  to  do  so  between  the  competing 
enmities  of  the  cold  war,  the  catchcries  of 
propaganda,  the  restless  probings  of  one  set 
of  powers,  the  uncertain  ripostes  of  the  other. 
Only  now,  when  local  order  and  stable  rule 
have  come  into  question,  as  tliey  have  In 
Indonesia  or  Burma,  can  one  see  the  rele- 
vance to  economic  development  of  Internal 
security  and  steady  government. 

There  Is  some  realization  In  the  West  of  all 
these  separate,  interwoven  upheavals.  What 
is  lacking  Is  a  full  appreciation  of  their  pro- 
foundest  effect.  We  are  witnessing  today  a 
world  which,  tlorown  into  such  a  furnace  of 
stress  and  change,  has  become  plastic,  fluid, 
moldable  to  an  almost  inconceivable  degree. 
At  a  time  when  everything  seems  to  be 
changing,  tlie  old  shapes  lose  their  power  to 
hold;  old  pieties  dissolve;  loyalties  snap; 
regimes  fall  between  midnight  and  morning: 
and  one  has  the  Impression  of  whole  soci- 
eties given  over  to  formless  energies  which 
seek  some  new  mold  to  contain  and  channel 
them. 

Such  periods  are  not  new  in  history.  The 
collapse  of  medieval  Christendom  released 
energy  into  the  new  nation  state.  The  fall 
of  the  absolute  dynasties  let  loose  the  lib- 
eral and  popular  ideals  of  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions.  What  is  new  is  the 
scale  of  the  restlessnesf ,  the  degree  of  tiie 
upheaval,  the  extent  to  which  no  aspect  of 
human  existence — political,  economical,  so- 
cial, philosophical — Is  left  untouched.  If 
ever  the  revolutionary  energies  of  man  were 
running  free  of  the  ancient  ways  and  seek- 
ing to  scour  out  new  channels,  the  time  is 
now,  and  if  men  in  the  West  will  only  lis- 
ten, they  will  hear  everywhere  the  roer  of 
troubled  waters  and  the  gale  of  the  world 
rising  to  hurricane  force. 

This  Is  the  context  within  which  to  a.ssess 
the  true  challenge  of  communism.  Com- 
munism Is  the  cause  of  none  of  the  world's 
contemporary  revolutions.  Technology,  med- 
ical advance,  science.  Industrialization,  ra- 
tionalism, the  national  Idea,  popular  claims 
and  aspirations — all  of  these  were  Inverted 
and   launched   in   the  West   and   would   be 
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t  remaking  the  world  even  If  Marx  had  never 

left  the  Rhineland.  The  slgnlflcance  of 
communism  la  that  at  a  time  of  extreme 
flux — In  power.  In  thought,  In  technology — 
It  offers  the  world  a  series  of  molds  or  pnt- 
terna  Into  which  the  released  energies  may 
flow.  It  offers  formative  ideas  to  the  Incho- 
ate energy  of  change. 

To  nations  facing  the  hard  choices  of  In- 
dustrialization, communism  presents  the 
pattern  of  forced-draft  savings  and  invest- 
ment worked  out  in  the  Soviet  plans.  To 
the  masses  stirred  by  the  hopes  of  a  more 
abundant  life,  it  preaches  social  revolution 
and  economic  equality.  To  nations  chafing 
at  their  poverty  and  lack  of  Influence,  It 
recalls  the  bogy  of  Western  Imperial  con- 
trol and  offers  its  own  trade  and  aid  "with- 
out political  strings  or  concessions."  Above 
all,  the  leaders  of  communlEm  link  all  these 
separate  cajoleries  together  within  a  broader 
picture  of  world  liberation  and  unity  and 
brotherhood  and  derive  from  it.  as  from  a 
religious  faith,  the  energy  and  dedication 
to  include  all  people  of  mankind  within  the 
scope  of  their  plans  and  efforts. 

Wherever  there  Is  an  opening  for  infiuence 
or  trouble,  there  the  Communists  are  at 
work:  with  arms  and  dams  for  Egypt,  with 
aid  and  barter  for  Burma  and  Ceylon,  with 
recognition  and  offers  of  capital  for  Guinea 
on  the  eve  of  Independence,  with  massive 
offers  of  trade  and  credits  In  Latin  America. 
More  pertinent  even  than  the  aim  itsplf  i.s 
the  unrelenting  perseverance  with  which  It 
Is  pursued.  There  are  no  isolationist  Com- 
munists. The  troubled,  changing,  violent, 
catastrophic,  contemporary  world  Is  their 
chosen  field  of  operation.  Indeed,  they  wel- 
come the  chaos  on  which  they  can  more 
easily  stamp  the  pattern  of  their  faith.  The 
prophets  of  matcriali.sm  are.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  most  profoundly  devoted  to  the 
triumph  of  the  idea. 

Here  Is  matter  enough  for  the  Ironists  of 
history.  But  there  Is  a  greater  Irony  still. 
The  Western  Powers  themselves  launclied 
every  one  of  the  world's  contemporary  revo- 
lutions. They  carried  them  across  the  oceans 
and  round  the  world.  They  set  in  motion 
the  vast  forces  of  contemporary  chanpe  and 
in  doing  so  never  doubtod  that  what  they 
did  was  of  profound  coiu.-c>rn  t<j  the  er.tae 
human  race.  Yet  today,  wealtliy.  compla- 
cent, unimaginative,  they  appear  indifferent 
to  the  stirrliig,  protean  world  of  change  and 
revolution  in  which  three-quarters  of  the 
human  race  is  struggling  for  the  forms  of  a 
new  life.  There  is  not  a  iin^^Ie  Western  ini- 
tiative that  embraces  ch.uige.  ntjt  one  idea 
or  policy  lor  which  the  .su;,lained  Western 
dedication  I.s  forthcomlnp.  In  our  contem- 
porary world,  in  short,  the  IdeaPsts  of  the 
West  appear  to  think  of  notlilnp;  beyond  their 
material  Interests,  while  the  materialists  of 
the  East  seek  to  remake  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  the  force  of  their  ideas. 

The  present  Western  failure  in  energy  and 
dedication  is  tragic  and  ironic  not  only  in 
comparison  with  Commun  f.t  effort  and  vi- 
sion. A  further  irony  is  that  it  contradicts 
the  lessons  of  the  Weafs  most  recent  diplo- 
m-'tlc  experience.  Wherever,  since  the  war. 
rn  element  of  vi.sion  .-md  generosity  has  np- 
p?;  rod  .In  Western  policies,  the  outcome  has 
br-en  effectiveness  and  achievement.  The 
Miishall  pl.ui  recrc.itcd  Western  Europe  and 
laid  the  foundations  on  which  a  new  ruper- 
national  unity  may  now  be  built.  British 
lendine.'^s  to  grant  Independence  peaceably 
h;t3  set  up  a  multiracial  family  of  natu)iis  In 
the  face  of  the  old  imperial  control.  So 
loii;^  as  Prance  did  nothing  but  fight  for  Its 
oljpies,  it  lost  them;  but  General  de 
C'auile's  vision  of  an  Interdependent  com- 
munity may  yet  remake  Prance  and  its 
African  provinces  together.  Only  where 
Western  policy  has  been  purely  defensive 
a. Id  traditional,  as  In  the  Baghdad  Pact,  has 
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it  been  a  total  failure.  Even  NATO  is  un- 
stable, because  it  contrives  to  be  a  military 
alliance  and  nothing  more. 

But  the  greatest  irony  of  all  is  that  If  the 
Western  Powers  could  bring  themselves  to 
see"  the  need  of  recovering  the  Initiative, 
they  would  have  little  difficulty  In  evolving 
an  effective  policy  for  doing  so.  The  fact 
is  that  much  of  the  theoretical  groundwork 
has  already  been  completed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  revolution  in  process  all 
around  the  world  today  practically  deter- 
mines by  Its  nature  the  sort  of  policy  that 
could  be  pursued. 

The  root  of  the  revolution  Is  the  world's 
growth  of  population.  Only  Intensive  mod- 
ernization can  create  the  resources  to  feed 
and  clothe  and  house  the  new  multitudes. 
Modernization  In  turn  depends  entirely  upon 
the  ability  to  save,  to  accumulate  more 
capital  than  Is  consumed  in  dally  living  or 
by  a  growing  birth  rate.  lUre.  tiien.  is  the 
core  of  polley  — to  help  the  world  to  save  and. 
in  political  terms,  to  do  .so  without  the 
Draconian  discipline  of  communism.  The 
sources  of  saving,  which  va.'-y  from  land  to 
land  according  to  its  conditions  and  en- 
vironment, iiicUule  ri.slng  export  Incomes, 
dynamic  agriculture.  lnfra-.-tru?ture— roads, 
ports,  puhiic  utilities,  and  the  even  more 
vital  Investment  In  education  and  training— 
and  all  the  various  forms  of  Industr.al 
growth.  Effi  ctlve  international  proprnms 
need  therefore  to  cover  trade,  investment, 
and   traininp. 

Tliere  is  norhtng  new  In  all  this.  Virtually 
every  element  of  an  effective  lnternati(mal 
policy  has  bt?n  dlscu.ssed  repeatedly  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  much  invalu.ible  experi- 
ence h.is  been  pained  in  a  tjreat  varlctv  of 
expjrim«>nts.  Simply  to  pick  out  the  nialn 
heads  of  a<;rfcmcnt  already  readied  gives  the 
framework  of  a  w  )rkab!c  strategy.  In  the 
field  of  trade,  the  n^ed  Is  for  hl(;hi'r  working 
rc!-.erves  to  u.ifierpin  world  ctinimerce — for 
cximple,  by  tr.pMng  or  quaUrup.ing  tlio  sum.s 
available  t)  the  Internatlon.il  Monet.iry 
Fund— and  for  a  holder  approach  to  t  irilf 
poluv  BL't\ve<?n  lnclu.stria!izoU  nations  it 
could  t.ike  tlie  form  of  further  low  tar.ff  or 
free  trade  area?.  Between  liuiustrlalized 
and  prim.;;ry  pycdiicln^  rroups  it  could  con- 
centrate on  Riving  greater  relief  to  tlic  pri- 
mary jircducers,  \v]iq  at  present  are  .'=ubject 
to  dis  rimination  all  alone;  the  line  thiuugh 
revenue  taxes  on  such  exp  irts  as  tea  and 
cofTee,  throu  -.h  quot;.'-,  on  nilneral.s  and  re- 
strictions on  larm  pr.Klucts.  mid  tliKjuch 
hi 'h  pr(]tceti(.n  again.M  ciie;^p  textiles, 
wlii'-h  are  u  ii.i  ly  the  Crst  m;  nuf.ic'un  d  ex- 
port.s  emergent  economics  sucli  as  Itulia  can 
produce. 

In  the  sphere  of  capital  tiie  need  Is  to 
as.  ess  the  underdeveloped  nati m's  noed  for 
external  asistance.  over  and  ;.b<>ve  ii.s  own 
capacity  to  save  and  to  pro\ide  capit.U 
thruu:!h  appropriate-  !.t;encic.=,--publlc.  pri- 
vate, or  lntern.itional-  and  in  appropriate 
forms,  among  them  conunercla!  loans;  World 
Blink  advaiL-es,  low-intercst-raic,  long-term 
credits;  and  .'onie  direct  grants.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  <mer.;cnt  territories  could  nt,t  use- 
fully aljr...rl)  much  more  than  »3  blU'on  a 
year  In  dcvelopnent  Ioan.=i.  thout;h  tliclr  ab- 
.'^orptive  capaclt/  will  incrca.'^e.  Certainly  if 
the  wealthier  n  itlons  contriliutcd  1  percent 
of  their  national  Income.-,  each  year  to  w  rid 
develf;pmcnt,  tl-ey  could  comfortably  cover 
all  present  need; .  and.  If  the  percentage  were 
maintained  while  their  own  Incomes  rose, 
future  needs  could  be  met  as  well. 

The  field  of  training  is  not  yet  well  ex- 
plored, and  possibly  a  preliminary  report  on 
needs  and  opportunities  would  have  to  be 
completed  before  new  decisions  could  be 
taken.  But  existing  training  schemes  and 
the  various  technical  missions  scattered  over 
the  world  could  provide  Invaluable  experi- 
ence.    In   this,   as  In  other  fields,   the  pilot 


plans  already  exist.  In  short,  there  la 
enough  material  for  action — If  action  is  the 
aim.  One  comes  back  to  the  central  point 
that  the  mL-slng  element  Is  not  the  content 
of  policy  but  the  decision  to  have  one.  Once 
the  decision  Is  taken,  however,  there  are 
useful  precedents  upon  which  to  act.  For 
instance,  the  US.  Government  might  repeat 
the  technique  which  was  used  successfully 
in  the  case  of  a  i)revlou8  experiment  in  Inter- 
naiioml  cooperation:  the  United  Nations. 
arrar  ;lng  a  meeting  of  Interested  nations, 
led  them  to  agree  on  aims  and  objectives  and 
persuaded  those  who  could  afford  It  to  pledge 
1  percent  of  national  Income  to  finance  the 
orranlzatlon  which  was  to  restore  the  rav- 
ni;es  of  war. 

This  appro  \eh  Is  preferable  to  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  Marshal:  plan,  for  then  only 
Anurica  could  afford  to  be  a  contributor, 
whereas  the  principle  of  any  present  plan 
should  be  that  all  tlie  wealthy  t.tntes  of  the 
W(  rid  — most  of  tiietn  in  the  West— piny  their 
I  ;;rt  Hut  In  another  .'^'-nse  the  Marshall 
technique  Is  a  s<iund  analogy,  for  the  prece- 
dent of  an  expert  Inquiry  Into  needs  and 
po.s.sibil.t:es.  winch  Wiis  adopted  In  1948, 
nught  be  i<j!lo\ved  airain  today.  True,  the 
pattern  could  not  be  so  delinlte  nor  the  time 
hmlt  so  pro  i.  e;  to  restore  a  single,  devel- 
oi)ed.  Industrial  region  Is  one  thing,  to  en- 
courage tlie  beginninrs  or  the  expansion  of 
modtrnl7;itlon  in  many  different  parts  of 
the  world  Is  quite  another  Yet  the  tech- 
nique of  sotting  experts  to  work  on  a  priority 
plan  is  a  sound  one.  and  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  any  other  method  that  could  launch  the 
new  p  .luy  with  rreatcr  clarity  and  effect. 

Would  the  new  tlT  )rt  require  new  Instltu- 
tk>ns   a-s   did   UNRR.\  or  the   Mar.«^hall   plan? 
There  is  i^ome  d  iiig.-r  In  proliferating  agen- 
cies   in    a    World    already   cluttered    up   with 
so  many,  but  methods  can  be  evolved  where- 
by   the    mulllpUeati  >n    of    extra    machinery 
could  be  avoided      For  in.-t\nce.  the  confer- 
ence convened    by    iiie   United   States   might 
take   the   f.rm   of   a  special   meeting  of   the 
United    Nations   General    Assembly,   and    the 
commission  of  experts  could  be  Bpi>ointPd  by 
the    A.senibly    It  elf.     This    approach    would 
have  the  lnC;dcnt;il  adve.ntace  of  compelling 
the  lUis'iain  To  tn'-ke  their  attitude  clear.    If, 
ns    Mr    Khru>hrhev   snys.    thr-y   do   not   "gU-e 
a  kf  p  ck  lor  cooperating  with  tlie  imperial- 
ists."   they   will    t^e  obhged   to   withdraw.     If, 
on    the   other    liand,    they    liesltate    to   flout 
wotkl    op.iilon    and    dec.de    to  stay    in,    the 
re.s.ilt   Will    be   at    least   some   measure  of   In- 
ternation.il    control    over    their    program    of 
a.'si-tance.      K.tiier   way.    t)>.e   nations  of   the 
W(  :li    will   know   more   clearly   where   they 
st.T.id.       A     further    advantage    of    using    a 
p:.:iiirtly    ir.torna tlonal    app.-oach    is   that    It 
w  lU  d    m'ii:'»    sieii    exper.enced    Institutions 
a-s    the   World    Bank    and    the    International 
M  i!iet.;ry   Fui.d    the  chief   agents  of   policy. 
It  would  prob.Jjly  be  necessary  to  create  one 
)icw   n^'ency— an   International   Development 
Auiluuity-  'o  cover  long-term,  low-interest- 
rate    loans   which    lie    outside    the   scope   of 
the  World  B.mk,  but  in  mo.st  other  fields  an 
anpropri.ue  age-iey  exists  already.     The  new 
pol.iy  itself  would  probably  require  no  more 
new    machinery    tiian    a    small     permanent 
steering  committee,  po.ssiblv  of  the  General 
Assembly,    whlrii    w  uld    wo'rk   on    the   same 
lines  as  did   the  Org„nl7,>t:on   for  Etiropean 
Economic    Coop-ration    (OEEC)    within    the 
Marshall  plan. 

An  International  approach  on  these  lines 
does  not  preclude  nations  from  continuing 
their  own  direct  aid  prr^rams  over  and 
above  the  relatively  small  sum  of  1  percent 
of  national  Income  pledged  to  the  interna- 
tional experiment.  It  Interfers  in  no  way 
with  private  business  arrangements.  Rather 
It  encourages  them  by  giving  businessmen 
the  assurance  of  a  steadily  expanding  world 
economy. 
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But  the  International  approach  doe*  play 
an  indispensable  part  In  what  may  well  be 
the  new  policy's  most  vital  aspect.  So  long 
as  any  scheme  or  strategy  can  be  twisted  to 
represent  nothing  more  tlian  Western  patron- 
age or  largess  or,  worse  still.  Western  self- 
interest  and  self-defen«>.  It  will  fall  in  its 
most  urgent  aim — that  of  projecting  new 
ideas,  new  possibilities,  snd  new  visions  into 
our  confused  and  searching  world.  What  the 
new  program  should  repreaent.  at  the  deep- 
est level  of  meaning,  is  the  recognition  by 
the  Western  Powers  of  their  solidarity  with 
the  human  race. 

Nothing  is  harder  to  project.  For  300  years 
we  in  the  West  have  ridden  roughshod  over 
the  world  and  have  emerged  from  this  domi- 
nance wealthy  beyond  n oet  people's  dreams 
and  with  an  unhealthy  leputatlon  for  racial 
arrogance  and  cultural  complacency.  All 
this — which  is  the  staple  of  Communist 
propaganda — represenu  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  human  communication  and.  hence, 
to  the  projection  of  Western  concepts  of  a 
free  society,  of  law.  of  private  initiative,  of 
generosity  and  Justice  and  jiersonal  responsi- 
bility. If.  however,  the  central  purpose  of 
Western  policy  were  now  to  work  side  by 
side  with  other  peoples  In  the  revolutionary 
tasks  of  modernization,  sharing  experience 
with  them,  working  out  Jointly  the  strategy 
of  progrecs.  matching  their  labor  with  capital, 
opening  wide  the  doors  for  training  and  edu- 
cation, then,  indeed,  the  climate  of  world 
opinion  could  be  remade  and  the  Western 
Powers  might  even  seem  to  be  what  their 
Christian  ethic  has  always  told  them  they 
should  be — united  amoag  themselves  and 
Ixiund  by  a  common  spirit  of  brotherhood 
to  all  mankind. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald.  Feb.  'i.  1959 1 

Trz  Psccadiixo  at  Oazcas  FnuiT 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston ) 

"The  Peccadillo  at  Oretrs  Ferry."  In  that 
kindly  fashion,  the  Lomlon  Economist  re- 
fers to  the  award  of  a  turbine  contract  to 
the  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corp..  outside 
Philadelphia,  instead  of  the  English  Elec- 
tric Co..  which  submitted  a  19  percent  lower 
bid. 

The  turbines  were  for  the  Greers  Ferry 
Dam  on  the  Little  Red  liiver  in  Arkansas. 
The  U.S.  Government  decided  to  keep  the 
business  at  home  for  reasens  ot  national  de- 
fense. The  Economist  calls  that  "transpar- 
ent cant."  and  suggests  that  the  real  reason 
w.as  to  "safegtiard  employment"  In  an  area 
in  which  unemployment  has  been  high. 

Nevertheless,  the  Economist  pardons  the 
decision  aa  "part  of  a  familiar  pattern."  in 
which  American  politicians  give  an  Inch  to 
save  a  yard.  The  award  vas  made  Just  be- 
fore "a  decision  has  to  be  reached  on  the 
much  bigger  demand  by  a  (Toup  of  American 
producers  for  a  complete  ban  on  the  Import 
of  certain  types  of  elec.rlcal  machinery, 
against  which  It  Is  vastly  more  important 
that  Washington  should  stand  firm." 

MABKETS.    NOT   IX3ANS 

But  a  larger  question  ar .ses:  How  gocxl  is 
American  policy  at  making;  friends  and  in- 
fluencing peoples? 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  liberal 
Americans  today  (liberal  Republicans  as 
well  as  liberal  Democrats),"  says  the  Econ- 
omist, "is  their  welcome  recognition  that, 
pr  nlded  there  la  no  thermonuclear  war,  the 
wiiole  futtire  balance  of  international  man- 
I  '  ver  is  likely  to  depend  on  one  factor:  on 
V  lether  the  poorer  nations  can  be  offered 
''1?  prospect  of  getting  richer  within  the 
J-:e  world's  economic  and  political  system 
»  'in  they  woujd  within  the  Communist  one. 
H.it  the  delusion  of  western  politicians  la 
that,  to  achlve  this  prospect,  the  main  prob- 
1    n  Is  •   •   •  to  lend  these  countries  money; 


•  •ltia***to  open  markets  to 


instead 
them." 

In  the  struggle  with  Soviet  Russia  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world,  we  repeat  to  ourselves  and  other  na- 
tions that  if  people  have  more  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter— a  stake  In  living— they'll 
resist  communism.  So  we  try  to  help  coun- 
tries with  low  living  standards  to  prcxluce 
for  themselves. 

Brrria  lesson  rot  the  free  world 
But,  says  the  Economist,  "If  once  (nations] 
are  Industrlallaed  [and!  they  find  that  their 
cheap  labor  goods  are  shut  out  by  the  ad- 
vanced countries  of  the  West  (ns  Japan's 
were  shut  out),  then  the  free  world  will 
soon  learn  a  bitter  lesson:  that  the  i>eoples 
most  likely  to  t>e  tempted  toward  commu- 
nism are  not  the  very  p)oor.  very  dormant 
and  Illiterate  but  the  half  awake,  and  half 
educated  who  feel  that  they  are  being  pre- 
vented by  recognlzal.le  capi'taliEts  from  be- 
coming richer  as  quickly  as  their  capabili- 
ties ought  to  allow." 

America  Is  a  country  of  Immense,  diverse 
and  confiicting  Interests.  To  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  an  award  cf  a  contract  to  Bald- 
win-Uma-Hamilton  Corp.  Is  immediately 
helpful.  It  means  Jobs,  payrolls,  retail  sales. 
But  Philadelphia  Is  a  seaport.  Anything 
that  throttles  International  commerce  Is 
detrimental  to  Philadelphia  In  the  long  run. 
We.  In  the  United  States,  have  grown 
strong  industrially  on  foreign  trade.  In 
early  days,  we  exported  our  wheat  and  cot- 
ton; we  purchased  manufactures.  Then, 
when  we  develojied  manufactures  of  our  own, 
we  exported  them.  We  had  to  export.  Ex- 
I>orts  paid  off  the  foreign  debt. 

rXATKERBEDDING    OtTR    INBUSTRHS 

Today  we  are  a  creditor  Nation.  We  have 
high  living  standards  and  pay  high  wages. 
The  twin  historic  Justifications  of  such  high 
wages  are  alert,  skilled  worklngmen  who 
give  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
day's  pay  and  the  most  modern  machinery 
for  the  worklngmen  to  use. 

We  comfort  ourselves  by  saying  we  can 
compete  with  any  manufacturers  anywhere 
because  of  our  technological  skills  and  our 
equipment.  But  If  we  do  not  submit  Indus- 
trial firms  to  the  rlgcrs  of  price  competition, 
how  will  they  be  under  pressure  to  get  costs 
down?  It  Is  not  only  against  Great  Britain 
that  we  must  compete.  In  the  world  of  to- 
morrow, we'll  have  to  compete  with  Soviet 
Russia  as  well  as  other  countries.  We  can't 
do  that  by  featherbeddlng  our  Industries. 

Peccadilloes  are  tolerable  only  If  they  dont 
become  precedents.  Exceptions  are  accept- 
able only  If  they  dont  become  the  rule. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.     Mr.    President,    I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  Americans 
to  realize  that   the  international   eco- 
nomic policies  of  this  Nation  may  well 
prove  to  be  more  disastrous  to  our  future 
than  the  alleged  neglect  of  our  missile 
program.    Miss  Ward  in  her  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  points  out  that  the 
world  revolution  we  face  today  is  not  a 
Communist  revolution  primarily  but  is 
in  fact  one  arising  out  of  "technology, 
medical  advance,  science,  industrializa- 
tion, rationalism,  the  national  idea,  pop- 
ular claims,  and  aspirations,"  all  ideas 
which  were  "invented  and  launched  in 
the  West  and  would  be  remaking  the 
world  even  if  Marx  had  never  left  the 
Rhineland."   The  world  in  which  we  live, 
even  if  there  were  no  Communists  would 
be  a  world  of  violence,  catastrophe,  and 
deepening  revolution  and  one  in  which 
whole  societies  will  founder  if  they  try 
to  rely  simply  on  the  sailing  charts  for 
calm  weather." 


And  that  is  precisely  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  this  country.  Since  the  war  every 
time  the  Nation  has  shown  an  element 
of  vision  for  "generosity  as  appeared  in 
Western  policies,  Uie  outcome  has  been 
effectiveness  and  achievement,"  suggests 
Miss  Ward.  It  is  only  when  "Western 
policy  has  been  purely  defensive  and 
traditional,  as  in  the  Baghdad  Pact,  that 
it  has  been  a  total  failure." 

The  "Peccadillo  at  Greers  Perry"  which 
Mr.  Livingston  describes  in  his  article 
is  a  classic  example  of  an  economic  pol- 
icy which  is  not  consistent  with  Ameri- 
can traditions  of  free  enterprise.  We 
iseem  unwilling  to  face  the  rigors  of  price 
competition.  We  turn  inward  to  protect 
ourselves  when  we  should  be  looking 
abroad  for  opportunities  of  expansion. 

Miss  Ward  suggests  that  "if  the 
wealthier  nations  contributed  1  percent 
of  their  national  incomes  every  year  to 
world  development,  they  could  com- 
fortably cover  all  present  needs."  She 
sucgests.  and  here  I  am  inclined  to  agree, 
that  the  missing  element  is  not  that  we 
do  not  know  what  to  do,  but  that  there 
has  been  no  decision  and  no  leadership 
toward  a  solid  policy  to  live  and  to  lead 
in  an  economically  revolutionary  world. 

Mr.  Lippmann  in  his  column  makes 
the  point  that  "the  rich  have  a  duty  to 
the  poor."  He  obser\'es  that  this  is  "not 
now  a  part  of  our  official  philosophy  of 
foreign  aid." 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
may  not  be  ready  as  yet  to  go  as  far  as 
to  make  this  a  cardinal  concept  of  for- 
eign policy. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  time  has  not  come 
for  us  to  accept  this  as  a  philosophy  of 
our  foreign  policy,  we  should  at  least  be 
able  to  recognize  and  hve  with  the  kind  of 
competition  we  developed  and  which  is 
bajsic  to  our  system  that  is  illustrated  in 
the  Greers  Ferry  contract. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 1 30 
A.M.  ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  a.m. 
on  Thursday  next.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion, I  should  like  to  say  that  we  will 
have  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  on 
that  day  at  11  a.m.  in  the  House  Cham- 
ber, in  commemoration  of  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  My  reason  for  desiring  that  the 
Senate  shall  meet  at  10:30  is  so  that  we 
may  have  a  brief  morning  hour,  have  a 
quorum  call,  and  proceed  to  the  other 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  state  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  today 
we  expect  to  bring  up  by  motion  two 
noncontroversial   measures,   which   are 
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now  on  the  calendar.  One  of  them  was 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland],  and  haa  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill).  The 
other  measure  is  a  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
and  was  also  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATION  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  read  with  considerable  interest  a 
newspaper  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  last  Saturday,  written  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Kenworthy,  and  a  column  this  morning 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  concerning  the 
case  of  Henry  Labouisse.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  two  articles  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7.  1959) 

Mr.  Smith  Leaves  Washington  After  Alcorn 

Revises  Scenario 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 
Washington.  February  6. — The  Republican 
National  Committee  was  grinding  out  a  se- 
quel today  to  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washing- 
ton." and  party  managers  hoped  it  would  do 
well  at  the  party's  box  office. 

Mr.  Smith — In  this  case  Mr.  James  H. 
Smith.  Jr. — quietly  left  Washington  for  his 
home  In  Aspen,  Colo.,  last  Saturday.  This 
was  a  few  hours  after  he  had  turned  In  his 
resignation  as  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

Mr.  Smith  went  home,  it  was  understood, 
a  disappointed  man.  unlike  the  Mr.  Smith 
of  the  aim  success  of  the  1930*s.  who  man- 
aged to  survive  the  political  pitfalls  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  present  Mr.  Smith  had  not  received 
the  appointment  to  succeed  his  friend. 
Thomas  S  Gates,  Jr..  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
ns  he  had  confidently  expected  and  as  the 
administration  has  confidently  planned. 

Mr.  Smith  had  taken  the  ICA  Job  In  the 
summer  of  1957  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  leave  It  In  January  1959.  He  was 
highly  regarded  In  the  administration  for  his 
performance  In  the  post,  and  for  his  prior 
service  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  barrier  was  placed  in  Mr.  Smith's 
path,  administration  and  party  officials 
agreed  today,  by  Meade  Alcorn,  Republican 
national  chairman.  Mr.  Alcorn  was  also  said 
to  be  blocking  the  appointment  of  a  Con- 
necticut Democrat  as  Mr.  Smith's  successor. 
Republican  politicians  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Alcorn  had  put  a  big  black 
mark  against  Mr.  Smith  more  than  a  year 
ago.  shortly  after  Mr.  Smith  became  head 
of    the  ICA,   the  foreign  aid  agency. 

At  that  time,  it  was  said,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Alcorn  had  a  frank  talk  during  which 
time  Mr.  Smith  told  Mr.  Alcorn  that  he 
was  not  going  to  give  Jobs  to  Republicans 
.•Imply    because   they   were   Republicans. 

Since  then,  several  little  black  marks  have 
i':-en  set  against  Mr.  Smith's  name  in  the 
honk  kept  at  pitfty  headquarters  at  1625 
I  street. 

ACCSPTXD  AND  RKJZCTED 

One  of  these  InTolved  a  person  working 
ill    party    headquarters— a    trained    profes- 


sional worker,  it  was  said — who  applied  for 
a  Job  at  ICA  and  was  accepted.  When  Mr. 
Smith  learned  that  this  person  had  been 
working  at  Republican  headquarters,  it  was 
related,  he  refused  W)  approve  the  appoint- 
ment. 

One  party  official  summed  up  today  Mr. 
Alcorn's  attitude  toward  Mr.  Smith: 

Jimmle  Smith  was  uimecessarily  neutral. 

A  further  development  in  Mr.  Smith's 
story,  it  was  reported,  concerned  Henry  R. 
LabouLsse,  a  long-time  Government  official. 
C.  Douglas  Dillon,  t'nder  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  AfTaii's  has  been  sus^gestlng 
Mr.  Labouisse  as  the  new  director  of  ICA. 

SERVED  U.N.   IN  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  Labouisse  retired  last  June  as  director 
of  the  United  Nations  relief  and  works 
agency  for  Palestine  refuf^ees.  Prior  to  his 
4  years  in  the  Near  Kast.  he  had  held  several 
State  Department  posts  connected  with  for- 
eign aid. 

Because  of  this  professional  .experience 
Mr.  Dilljn  wanted  Mr.  Labouisse.  This 
choice  had  been  clc.ircd  all  t:\e  way  up  to 
the  White  House,  oitlclals  said  today. 

However,  Mr.  Labv)ulsse  comes  from  Con- 
necticut— the  home  State  of  Mr.  Alcorn, 
and  he  registered  there  as  a  Democrat  In 
1941.  An  associate  explained  today  that  this 
was  more  than  Mr.  Alcorn  could  be  expected 
to  endure  without  outcry. 

Mr.  Alcorn's  outcries.  It  was  said,  have  In- 
duced a  sympathetic,  re.^ponse  from  Senator 
pREscoTT  Bush,  Republican,  of  Connecticut. 
Senator  Bush  has  said  that  If  the  admin- 
istration is  "looklnf.';  for  a  professional"  to 
head  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion It  can  find  hlin  in  Leonard  J.  Saccio, 
now  the  agency's  Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  Saccio  comes  from  Connecticut.  He  Is 
a  Republican. 

Associates  of  Mr.  Smith  gave  this  account 
of  how  he  came  to  Washington  and  left  It. 
When  he  took  the  ICA  Job,  It  w;is  said,  he 
was  led  to  believe,  these  officials  said,  that 
in  due  time  he  would  succeed  Robert  Cutler 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs. 

However,  Mr.  Cutler  resigned  for  health 
reasons  last  June,  too  soon  for  Mr.  Smith  to 
take  his  post.  As  a  consequence  Gordon 
Gray,  head  of  the  Oflice  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Cutler. 
Some  time  ago  Secretary  Gales,  who  was 
planning  to  resign,  approached  his  Under 
Secretary.  William  P.  Franke,  and  asked  if  it 
were  true,  as  he  had  been  Inn  rmrd.  that 
Mrs.  Franke  did  not  wish  a  promotion  to 
Secretary  for  health  reasons.  Mr.  Franke 
according  to  officials,  said  this  was  so. 

Thereupon,  it  was  said,  Mr.  Gates  under- 
took to  get  the  appointment  for  his  friend 
Mr.  Smith. 

According  to  associates  of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Gates  told  Mr,  Smith  that  everything  was 
set.  But  Mr.  Gates  also  told  others  the  same 
thing,  and  the  appointment  got  in  the  papers 
before  the  White  House  had  given  the  final 
word. 

Thereupon,  It  was  said.  Mr.  Alcorn  got 
busy.  Mr.  Franke  was  persuaded  to  change 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Smith  left  Washington  last  Saturday 
On  Monday  Mr.  Gates'  resignation  was  an- 
nounced, effective  next  June.  His  successor 
will  be  Mr.  Franke. 

I  From   the   WashlngUm   Post,   Feb.   9,    1959] 
The  Case  or  Henry  Labouissi 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Henry  Labouisse  is  a  genial,  unassuming, 
deceptively  ordinary  seeming  man  who  be- 
longs to  a  very  special  category,  the  category 
of  Americans  to  whom  every  citizen  of  this 
Republic  oxight  to  feel  personaUy  Indebted. 
In  the  early  stages  of  his  career.  In  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  for  a  time  In  the  for- 


eign aid  administration,  he  turned  In  a  most 
notable  performance;  but  It  was  not  this 
which  created  the  debt  each  one  of  us  owes 
to  him.  The  debt  began  to  be  Incurred  when 
Labouisse  accepted  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  heart  rending  posts  In  the  world  today, 
the  directorship  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
Agency  for  the  tragic  Arab  refugees  from 
Palestine. 

There  was  no  need  for  Labouisse  to  leave 
everything  friendly  and  familiar,  and  go  to 
the  Middle  East  with  his  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant wife,  the  former  Eve  Curie.  By  any 
ordinary  standard,  the  appointment  La- 
bouisse accepted  was  both  repellent  and 
terrifying. 

The  million  uprooted  Arabs  who  are  con- 
demned to  the  grim  death-ln-llfe  of  the 
refugee  camps  were  then  suffering  from  ex- 
treme mass  neurosis.  Their  resentment 
against  the  world'.s  Injustice  was  too  bitter; 
their  su.s-plclons  were  too  Inflamed.  They 
would  begin  one  of  their  wolfish  riots  on 
almost  any  pretext.  The  refugee  j^roblem 
wan.  In  fact,  a  gigantic  ulcer,  on  the  very 
point  of  bursting  with  unforeseeable  con- 
sequences. 

When  Henry  Labouisse  took  over.  It  was 
physically  dangerous  for  the  UN.  personnel 
to  enter  some  of  the  refugee  camps.  As  an 
American,  a  representative  of  the  mition 
held  responsible  for  sponsoring  the  Palestine 
partition,  Labouisse  was  under  extra  sus- 
picion. Yet  by  tact  and  humor  and  cool 
courage,  by  wonderful  Improvising  from 
small  resources,  by  model  administration 
\mder  the  worst  conditions,  and  above  all.  by 
back-breaking,  unending,  gruelling  hard 
work,  Labouisse  won  the  day. 

He  could  not  cure  the  ulcer  that  Is  the 
refugee  problem.  No  one  could  do  that. 
But  he  won  the  confidence  and  even  the 
affection  of  these  tragic  people.  He  Im- 
proved conditions  In  the  terrible  camps  In 
many  different  ways.  He  reduced  the  In- 
flation of  the  ulcer,  by  these  means,  to  a 
point  that  was  no  longer  aciitely  dangerous. 
And  all  this  he  did  without  any  great  In- 
crease of  the  niggardly  pittance  of  a  few 
cents  per  person  per  day  that  the  United 
States  and  the  other  contributing  nations 
g;'.ve  to  the  U.N   for  refugee  care. 

Such,  then,  was  the  achievement  nf  Henry 
LabouisFe  when  he  cime  home  at  last  seme 
months  nt'o.  Such,  then  was  the  man  whom 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas 
Dillon  requejtcd  to  take  over  the  Intcrna- 
tlonm  Cooperntltm  Administration,  when  Dil- 
lon learned  that  the  foreign  aid  Job  was 
about  to  be  vacated  by  Jiim.es  H    Smith. 

The  foreign  aid  Jib  Is  notorlou5ly  the 
hardest  mpjor  pest  to  fill  in  the  Government 
today:  and  It  was  something  of  a  sacrifice  on 
Laboulyse's  part  to  agree  to  leave  his  well- 
earned  retirement  for  this  new  pist.  Secre- 
tary John  Foster  Dulles  and  the  whole  State 
Department  high  c.immand  were  enthusi- 
astic for  the  ajipolntment.  l.abouirse's 
name  went  to  the  White  House  with  the 
highest  recommendations. 

At  the  White  House,  however,  the  nomina- 
tion ran,  head-on.  into  the  peculiar  situation 
created  by  President  Eisenhower's  positive 
detestation  of  his  secondary  role  as  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Despite  his  semi- 
annual exhortations  to  the  party  rank  and 
file  to  get  out  and  work,  the  President 
notoriously  avoids  the  normal  political  tacks 
of  his  office.  But  In  orde'r  to  Justify  this 
avoidance  and  to  control  the  party  officials, 
the  President  has  done  something  that  his 
most  politically  active  predecessors  never 
did.  He  has  given  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  Its  chairman,  Meade  Alcorn, 
a  right  of  veto  over  all  appointments. 

Alcorn's  flies  of  Jobseekers  of  course  con- 
tain no  remotely  suitable  candidate  for  the 
foreign  aid  Job.  A  score  of  men  were  begged 
to  take  the  Job  and  refused  It,  before  James 
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H.  Smith  wu  finally  Induced  to  serve.  And 
above  all  officials,  the  foreign  and  chief  needs 
to  enjoy  bipartisan  confidence  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Desplt«  these  important  considerations. 
Alcom  furiously  vetoed  the  Labouisse  ap- 
pointment on  the  sole  p-ound  that  the 
wholly  a-polltlcal  Laboulsst;  was  not  a  Re- 
publican. The  President,  despite  hU  re- 
peatedly professed  enthusiasm  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  has  been  too  remote  from 
the  struggle,  too  little  Interested  in  the  prob- 
lem, too  busy  quall-shootlng  with  George 
Humphrey,  to  bother  to  cverrule  the  na- 
tional committee  chairman  When  you  re- 
call the  great  public  servants  Harry  S".  Tru- 
man recruited  from  Republican  ranks.  It 
seems  a  little  odd  to  see  the  Elsenhower 
crusaders  enforcing  the  crudest  rules  of  old- 
fashioned  pork-and-patronege  politics,  with 
certain  detriment  to  the  public  service  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  refer  brieily  to  the 
article  entitled  '"The  Caae  of  Henry 
Labouisse."  written  by  Jaseph  Alsop.  and 
published  today  in  the  Washington  Post. 
I  have  been  informed  that  permission 
has  already  been  granted,  at  the  request 
of  one  of  my  colleagues,  t*^  have  the  arti- 
cle printed  in  today's  CoifCRcssiONAL 
RZCORD. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  wish  to  vouch  for  and  af- 
firm eversrthing  Mr.  Alsop  states  in  the 
article.  I  believe  it  shews  a  shocking 
condition  of  political  partisanship:  and 
I  hope  we  shall  soon  put  sm  end  to  the 
business  of  not  allowing  fine,  first-class 
public  servants  to  do  tho  work,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country,  which  they  are 
so  eminently  qualified  to  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  the 
essence  of  these  articles  is  that  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  and  its 
Chairman  Meade  Alcom  have  in  effect 
been  able  to  force  Mr.  Smith,  the  just 
resigned  Director  of  the  ICA.  to  leave 
Washington,  and  to  veto  the  nomination 
to  that  post  of  Mr.  Henry  Labouisse.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  intention  of  trying 
to  deny  the  Interest  of  an3-  national  com- 
mittee in  political  app<3intments.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Labouisse  case  is  going 
too  far,  however. 

Members  of  the  Committee  <m  Foreign 
Relations  have  for  some  sears  been  con- 
cerned with  the  poor  quality  of  some  of 
the  ap[>ointments  which  have  been  made 
to  ambassadorial  posts  and  to  high  posts 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  related 
agencies.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  RicofD  at  this  point 
a  letter  which  Chairman  Green  wrote 
to  Secretary  Dulles  on  April  3.  1957. 

There  being  no  object: on,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apkil  3,  1967. 
The  Secketaxt  or  Stats. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  SEcarrAXT  DtnxEs:  I  desire  to  express 
to  you  In  a  completely  nonpartisan  spirit 
my  deep  concern  about  ambassadorial  ap- 
pointments. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world  and  the 
Importance  to  us  of  relations  with  other 
countries,  we  should  have  first-rate  am- 
bassadors In  every  post.  We  choose  ambas- 
sadors both  from  the  rankH  of  the  career 
service  and  from  outside  the  Government 
service,  and  the  benefits  of  this  practice  can 


be  readily  demonstrated.  We  should  not, 
however,  accept  the  conclusion  that  some 
years  of  satisfactory  service,  either  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  or  In  some  nongovernmen- 
tal activity,  automatically  qualify  a  man  to 
t>e  a  good  ambassador.  The  test  in  every 
case  should  be  whether  a  nominee  for  a  par- 
ticular post  is  the  American  who  can  best 
serve  the  Interests  of  this  country  there. 

There  are  special  problems  arising  from 
the  fact  that  certain  posts  are  very  ex- 
pensive. I  am  glad  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment's letter  of  March  6.  1957.  stating  that 
a  study  of  the  matter  Is  underway.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  no 
doubt  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  such 
recommendations  as  you  may  make. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State  of  both  political  parties 
have  been  under  pressure  from  those  who 
feel  that  an  ambassadorship  Is  a  reward  for 
past  service  or  help.  In  my  opinion,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  give  way  to  such  pressure 
In  appolntment-n  aklng. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
always  recognized  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  Executive  In  making  such  appoint- 
ments and  has  been  reluctant  to  refuse  con- 
sent to  a  nomination  unless  there  Is  an 
obvious  reason  to  do  so.  The  committee  has 
on  occasions  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  nominees.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  an 
insufficient  reason  that  there  Is  no  real  ob- 
jection t3  the  nomination,  there  should  also 
be  an  affirmative  reason  for  It — namely,  that 
the  nominee  has  outstanding  qualifications 
for  the  position.  It  should  be  obvious  in 
each  case,  whether  the  nominee  is  a  career 
man  or  not.  that  his  record,  his  intelligence, 
his  background,  and  his  attitude  are  such 
that  he  will  ably  serve  our  country  In  his 
assignment. 

I  have  made  this  letter  the  subject  of  dls- 
ctisslon  in  executive  session  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  it  repre- 
sents the  consensus  of  the  views  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

THKOooac  Francis  Grezn. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  letter  Chairman  Green  said: 

It  Is  generally  known  that  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State  of  both  political  parties 
have  been  under  pressure  from  those  who  feel 
that  an  ambassadorship  Is  a  reward  for  past 
service  or  help.  In  my  opinion,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  give  way  to  such  pressure 
In  appointment-making. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  5  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  reiterating  the  point  made 
In  Senator  Green's  letter  of  April  3,  and 
asked  that  the  executive  branch  furnish 
the  committee  with  certain  additional 
information  prior  to  its  consideration  of 
nominations.  The  important  paragraph 
from  this  letter  reads  as  follows: 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  If  the  committee 
Is  properly  to  exercise  its  advice  and  consent 
function  in  connection  with  ambassadorial 
appointments.  It  Is  Important  that  it  have 
not  only  the  usual  biographic  data  and  state- 
ment regarding  security  clearances,  but  that 
It  also  receive  for  its  confidential  use  certain 
other  information  which  the  President  must 
consider  prior  to  filling  one  of  these  Impor- 
tant posts.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  form  this  Information  may  take. 
I  would  assume,  however,  that  prior  to  sub- 
mitting such  appointments,  the  Department 
and  the  President  must  have  information  be- 
fore them  of  the  kind  which  would  normaUy 
be  utilized  by  a  corporation — or  perhapw  a 
college  president — prior  to  filling  Important 
positions.  With  respect  to  ambassadorial  ap- 
pointments, for  example,  I  would  think  the 


authorities  ooncemed  with  the  appointments 
would  want  to  know  of  the  candidate's  lan- 
guage ability,  his  ability  as  an  administrator, 
his  ability  to  make  friends,  the  nature  and 
depth  of  his  Interest  In  foreign  affairs  gen- 
erally, as  well  as  specifically  In  the  country 
to  which  he  Is  being  sent,  the  Interests  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  In  his  post, 
and  similar  matters. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  President  will 
be  able  to  resist  pressures  from  any  na- 
tional committee  which  tends  to  put  par- 
tisan considerations  above  those  of  the 
national  interest. 


BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  speeches  just  made  by  both  '«he  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  enthusiastic 
support  of  a  balanced  budget.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  debate  as 
to  which  of  the  two  political  parties  has 
been  the  best  supporter  of  a  balanced 
budget.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about 
such  debates.  We  have  heard  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  frequently  during 
the  past  several  years.  We  have  read 
the  same  promises  in  every  political  plat- 
form. In  every  political  platform 
adopted  in  the  past  20  years  both  parties 
have  enthusiastically  endorsed  and 
pledged  support  of  a  balanced  budget. 
But  the  real  question  is  not  which  po- 
litical party  talks  the  loudest  but  rather 
which  party  when  in  power  carries  out 
its  promises. 

Mr.  President,  if  speeches  and  plat- 
forms meant  anything  unquestionably 
the  Democratic  Party  would  win  the 
argument.  They  talk  big,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  never  carry  out  their 
promises.  No  political  party  ever  made 
a  stronger  pledge  for  a  balanced  budget 
than  that  which  was  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  its  platform  of  1932.  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  read  that  part 
of  the  Democratic  platform  for  1932  in 
which  a  balanced  budget  was  advocated : 

Remember,  this  was  the  platform 
under  which  the  New  Deal  party  was 
elected.    I  quote: 

We  advocate  an  Immediate  and  drastic 
reduction  of  governmental  expenditures  by 
abolishing  useless  commissions  and  offices, 
consolidating  departments  and  bureaus,  and 
eliminating  extravagance,  to  accomplish  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  In  the  cost 
of  Federal  Government  •  •  •  and  we  call 
upon  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  States  to 
make  a  zealous  effort  to  achieve  a  propor- 
tionate result. 

We  favor  maintenance  of  the  national 
credit  by  a  Federal  budget  annually  balanced 
on  the  basis  of  accurate  executive  estimates 
within  revenues,  raised  by  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion levied  on  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

We  believe  that  a  party  platform  Is  a 
covenant  with  the  people  to  be  falthfuUy 
kept  by  the  party  when  entrusted  with 
power,  and  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  in  plain  words  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract to  which  they  are  asked  to  subscribe. 

That,  Mr.  President,  was  the  balanced- 
budget  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform, 
of  1932.  With  that  platform  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  overwhelmingly  took  control 
of  the  Government. 
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Then  what  happened?  They  promptly 
forgot  It. 

Instead  of  balancing  the  budget  they 
launched  the  wildest  spending  program 
that  our  country  has  ever  witnessed.  In- 
stead of  economy  and  balanced  budgets 
the  New  Deal  slogan  of  the  day  became 
tax.  spend,  and  elect. 

Going  back  and  examining  the  record 
of  the  two  political  parties  since   1900, 
we  find  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
had  control  of  the  Government  in  26 
years  out  of  59.     In  arriving  at  the  26 
years.  I  have  eliminated  from  the  Demo- 
crats' responsibility  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  because  none  other  than  Presi- 
dent Tnunan,   who  was  in   the   White 
House  at  that  time,  disclaimed  any  re- 
sponsibility   for    anything    which    hap- 
pened   during   the   80th    Congress.     He 
said  that  those  2  years  were  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Republican  Party.    As 
one  who  was  a  Member  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress. I  am  proud  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  what  was  done  in  those   2 
years.     So   I  am   transferring   those   2 
years  from  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
ledger  and  assigning  them  to  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Party.    That  leaves  the  Democratic 
Party  responsible  for  26  years  and  the 
Republican  Party  for  33  years  since  1900. 
First,  let  us  consider  the  26  years  in 
which  the  Democratic  Party  had  control 
of  the  Government.    We  find  that,  not- 
withstanding   their    promises    in    their 
platform  of  1932  for  a  balanced  budget, 
the  Democratic  Party  has  lived  within 
Its  Income  in  only  3  years  since   1900. 
At  no  other  time  since  1900  has  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  lived  within  its  income  on 
a  national  level. 

In  the  face  of  this  deficit  spending 
record  in  1948  we  find  the  Democratic 
Party  still  promising  a  balanced  budget. 
I  quote  from  their  1948  platform: 

We  pledge  the  continued  maintenance  of 
those  sound  fiscal  policies  which  under  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  have  brought  about  a  bal- 
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anced  budget  and  reduction  of  the  public 
debt. 

But  the  New  Deal  promises  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  have  in  the  past  been  ig- 
nored Just  as  they  are  in  the  voting  record 
of  the  1959  New  Dealers.  Only  last  week 
they  raised  two  authorization  bills 
enough  over  budgetary  estimates  to  de- 
stroy any  chance  for  a  balanced  budget 
for  1960. 

Certainly  there  Is  merit  to  some  of 
these  programs,  and  it  is  not  pleasant 
always  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  saying 
"No"  to  the  requests  for  increased  appro- 
priations. Each  increase  individually 
may  not  seem  so  important,  but  when 
added  together  they  spell  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Democrat  talk  about  the  need  for  a  bal- 
anced budget,  during  the  26  years  in 
which  they  had  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  showed  a  surplus  in  only  3 
years.  One  of  the  surpluses  was  in  1916, 
a  surplus  of  $48,487,346.  In  1920  they 
showed  a  surplus  of  $291  million.  In 
1951  they  showed  a  surplus  of  $3,500 
million. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
total  of  the  surpluses  in  those  3  years 
in  which  the  Democratic  Party  operated 
within  its  income  and  subtracts  them 
from  the  deficits  which  they  accumu- 
lated during  the  other  23  years  they 
were  in  control  of  the  Government,  the 
record  will  show  that  the  Democratic 
Party  spent  a  total  of  $265  billion  more 
than  it  took  in  during  the  26  years  it 
had  control  of  the  Government.  That 
$265  billion  represents  our  national  debt, 
about  which  we  hear  so  many  cries  and 
see  so  many  crocodile  tears  shed.  But 
that  Democratic  debt  costs  the  American 
taxpayers  $8  billion  In  interest  annually. 
The  Senate  was  treated  to  a  lecture 
the  other  day  about  the  need  for  the 
American  people  to  spend  many  more 
billions  of  dollars  in  order  to  reach 
outer  space.  I  do  not  belittle  the  need 
for  studying  those  problems  dealing  with 


the  exploration  of  space,  but  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  if  the  $265  billion 
deficit  which  the  Democratic  Party  has 
accumulated  during  their  26  years  were 
converted  into  dollar  bills,  the  bills  would 
form  a  blanket  15  feet  wide  reaching 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  record  of  the 
Republican  Party.  During  the  33  years 
since  1900  when  the  Republican  Party 
has  had  control  of  the  Government,  the 
Republicans  have  had  a  balanced  budget 
in  22  years.  In  only  11  years  has  the  Re- 
publican Party  operated  our  Govern- 
ment at  a  deficit. 

When  one  takes  the  accumulated 
totals  of  the  deficits  of  the  Republican 
Party  for  li  years  and  subtracts  from 
them  the  total  of  the  accumulated  sur- 
pluses he  will  find  that  the  Republican 
Party  spent  only  $2.1  billion  ovnr  and 
above  what  was  taken  in  during  their  33 
years  of  operations,  I  am  not  boasting 
about  a  deficit,  but  certainly  it  is  a  rec- 
ord to  be  proud  of  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  $265  billion  which  was  .spent  by 
the  Democrats  beyond  the  income  In 
their  26  years  of  operation. 

In  all  fairness  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  deficit  of  the  Republican  Party 
does  not  include  the  estimated  deficit 
for  1959.  This  deficit  is  estimated  to  be 
from  $10  billion  to  $12  billion. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  during  the 
time  since  1900  the  record  clearly  shows 
that  the  only  political  party  which  can 
properly  boast  of  having  carried  its 
promi.se  of  a  balanced  budget  has  been 
the  Republican  Party.  All  that  the  New 
Deal  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
have  ever  done  in  this  connection  Is 
talk. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  record  of 
deficits  and  surpluses  under  both  parties 
since  1900. 

There   being    no   objection,   the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  this  table  wa£  compiled  from 
the  1957  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Congress,  pages  336-339. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  so  en- 
thusiastically supporting  the  principle  of 
a  balanced  budget  to  join  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  votes  to  support  that  ob- 
jective. After  all,  speeches  alone  do  not 
mean  anything.  It  Is  how  we  vote  that 
counts.  Ehiring  the  last  2  weeks  we  have 
listened  to  many  speeches  advocating  a 
balanced  budget  In  princ.ple.  But  on  the 
first  two  occasions  when  a  showdown 
came,  the  votes  were  far  substantially 
increased  spending  and  against  balanc- 
ing the  budget.  The  American  people 
are  interested  In  the  ultiinate  result,  and 
not  In  hearing  a  lot  of  p}litical  speeches 
and  seeing  crocodile  tesrs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  see  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  on  the 
floor.  I  came  in  during  his  comment 
about  the  so-called  radical  spenders  In 
the  Democratic  ranks.  1  know  he  Is  one 
of  those  who  are  as  anxious  to  balance 
the  budget  as  I  am.  He  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  In  saying,  would 
be  glad  to  see  many  loopholes  In  the  tax 
laws  closed,  which.  If  done,  would  result 
In  balancing  the  budget. 

I  know  that  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  has  previously  Indicated 
his  interest  in  reducing  the  oil -depletion 
allowance,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
other  tax  loopholes  which  he  also  would 
be  happy  to  see  closed,  so  that  the  budget 
Cfiui  be  balanced — a  goal  which  I  have  as 
much  at  heart  as  does  he. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Mc- 
On  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  the 
last  10  years  I  have  been  trying  to  have 
the  oll-depletlon  allowance  rate  lowered, 
and  I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  In  the  attempt 
to  close  that  tax  loophole. 

I  say  in  all  fairness  that  we  shall  not 
pick  up  enough  to  offset  the  extra  money 
appropriated  In  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  agrees,  does  he  not,  that  that 
gap  should  be  closed? 

Mr.  wnJ.TAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  It 
should  be.  I  hope  the  poUtical  party 
which  Is  In  control  of  the  Congress  will 
work  in  that  direction,  and  I  hope  that 
enough  support  can  be  obtained  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  so  that  Congress 
will  pass  this  measure,  which  In  my 
opinion  should  have  been  enacted  long 
ago. 

There  are  many  other  loopholes  which 
we  are  tnring  to  close;  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly join  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  attempting  to  do  that.  I  trust 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  sufBcIent 
votes  for  that  purpose.  However,  let  us 
not  kid  ourselves.  This  in  itself  will  not 
balance  the  budget. 


Mr.    CLARK, 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDINO     OFPICKR. 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


I   thank   the  Senator 


The 


TELEVISION  CHANNEL   12,  AT  WIL- 
MTNOTON,    DEL. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Scott,  intro- 
duced Senate  bill  924,  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Casi]  and 
myself,  to  amend  section  307  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  by  adding  the 
following  clause : 

In  considering  any  appUcations  for  a  li- 
cense for  a  television  broadcasting  station 
operaUng  In  a  very  high  frequency  channel 
In  an  area  where  there  Is  no  ruch  channel 
reserved  for  noncommercial  educational  use 
nor  any  noncommercial  educational  station 
operating  In  any  such  channel,  priority  shall 
be  given  to  any  applicants  proposing  to  op- 
erate such  station  for  noncommercial  educa- 
tional purposes. 

At  the  time  when  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced, the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Frear]  asked  whether  the  bill  would 
cover  the  pending  applications  for 
channel  12  in  Wilmington,  Del. ;  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorrl 
Informed  him  that  the  bill  was  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  channel  12  situa- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Frear]  then  indicated  that  he  would  op- 
pose the  bill  because  It  was  part  of  an 
attempt  to  shift  channel  12  from  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  to  the  Philadelphia  area. 

On  February  6,  1959,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  Indi- 
cated, by  an  Insertion  In  the  Record, 
that  he  shared  the  belief  that  Philadel- 
phia was  trying  to  obtain  that  channel. 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  Is  not  so. 
There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
civic  group  interested  in  obtaining  edu- 
cational television  to  shift  channel  12 
from  Wilmington  to  Philadelphia,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  basis  for  this  allegation  may  be 
found  In  the  fact  that  an  Atlantic  City 
Broadcasting  Co.  has  requested  that 
channel  12  be  shifted  to  the  Atlantic 
City  area,  for  commercial  broadcasting 
there.  The  civic  groups  which  are  try- 
ing to  obtain  a  standard  broadcasting 
band — VHP — for  educational  television 
purposes  have  no  Interest  In  moving  the 
chsmnel  from  the  Wilmington  area. 
Most  persons  who  live  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  or  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania can  receive  channel  12  clears. 

It  Is  a  fact,  as  my  colleague  stated 
when  he  introduced  the  bill,  that  in  the 
area  south  of  New  York,  comprising 
New  Jersey,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware,  and  a  portion  of  Maryland,  no 
VHP  channel  has  been  assigned  for  edu- 
cation£d  television  purposes.  The  as- 
signment of  channel  12.  In  Its  present  lo- 
cation, to  an  educational  television  group 
would  be  of  Immense  benefit  to  the  esti- 
mated six  millicui  persons  who  live  with- 
in the  area  which  it  now  covers.  I  hope 
our  colleagues  from  Delaware,  who,  I 
feel  sure,  are  as  Interested  in  educa- 
tional TV  as  are  the  rest  of  us,  win  not 
oppose  this  worthwhile  civic  attempt  to 


have  channel  12  in  Wilmington  reaerved 
for  educational  television  purpoaes,  be- 
cause of  fear  that  there  is  afoot  a  move 
by  the  educational  groups  to  shift  the 
channel  to  Philadelphia.  No  such  shift 
Is  being  sought. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK-    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
in  commenting  on  the  statement  he  has 
just  made — and  in  this  respect  I  believe 

I  can  speak  also  for  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Frear] — that  we  have  no  objectiMi 
whatsoever  If  Pennsylvania  wishes  to 
establish  a  television  channel  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  provided  those  Inter- 
ested use  one  of  the  presently  operated 
channels.    Pennsylvania  now  has  10  or 

II  VHP  channels;  and  if  Pennsylvania 
wishes  to  use  1,  2,  or  3  of  those  channels 
for  educational  purposes,  that  is  the  busi- 
ness of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  would  not 
interfere. 

Delaware  has  only  one  VHF  channel; 
It  is  channel  12.  This  is  the  only  one 
Delaware  has.  We  will  not  go  along 
with  the  support  of  a  bill  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Pennsylvania  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  telling  Delaware  what  to 
do  with  the  only  television  channel  Dela- 
ware now  has.  That  channel  belongs 
to  Delaware :  If  we  who  live  in  Delaware 
wish  to  use  that  channel  for  educational 
purposes,  that  Is  our  business.  But  it  is 
not  the  business  of  Pennsylvania  to  tell 
us  what  to  do  with  the  only  television 
channel  assigned  to  our  State.  We  in- 
sist that  this  channel  be  allocated  to 
someone  who  will  guarantee  to  keep  its 
facilities  and  plan  Its  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens  of  our  area. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presi^Ient.  in  reply, 
let  me  say  very  briefly  that  in  southern 
Pennsylvania  we  have  only  three  chan- 
nels, which  also  serve  the  State  of  New 
Jersey 

Mr.  LANQER  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  rise  to 
a  parliamentary  inquiry:  Is  not  the 
Senate  still  proceeding  in  the  morning 
hour,  under  the  3 -minute  limitation? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
exce^ed  the  3 -minute  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 


TAX-COST    SQUEEZE    PUTS    MANY 
STATES  IN  DILEMMA  FOR  1959 

Bfr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  cm  an- 
other subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, in  connection  with  my  remarks,  an 
article  entitled  "Tax-Cost  Squeeze  Puts 
Many  States  In  Dilonma  for  1959," 
which  was  published  this  morning  in  the 
New  York  Times.  The  article  In  terse 
form  states  far  more  clearly  than  many 
of  us  have  be^i  aide  to  do  in  the  last  few 
days  of  debate  on  the  airport  bQI  and 
the  housing  bill,  the  ImposslbOfty  ot  ex- 
pecting the  States,  particularly  the  great 
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industrial  States,  to  raise  the  funds  nec- 
essary in  order  to  take  care  of  the  obso- 
lescence in  the  public  sector  of  their 
economy. 

I  hope  this  matter  will  be  given  care- 
ful consideration  by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  because,  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
it  demonstrates  very  clearly  Indeed  the 
reasons  why  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  make  these  appropriations  in 
order  to  take  up  the  slack  in  the  public 
sector  of  our  economy  which  the  finances 
of  the  States  do  not  permit  them  to  pro- 
vide for. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax-Cost  SQutirzE  Pxtts  Many  States  in  Di- 
lemma roR  1959 — Survey  Finds  Albany  Is 
Not  Alone  in  Having  Problems — Reces- 
sion Blamed — Dettcits  Are  Prevalent — 
Michigan  Cited  as  Factory  Area  With  Lag 
in  Income  Due  to  Unemployment 
(By  Russell  Porter) 

New  York  is  not  the  only  State  govern- 
ment that  faces  the  choice  between  tax  in- 
creases and  reduced  spending  in  1959. 

A  nationwide  survey  by  correspondent.s  of 
the  New  York  Times  shows  a  number  of 
other  States  to  be  having  similar  financial 
problems  in  varying  degree. 

The  States  are  being  squeezed  between 
rising  costs,  particularly  in  school,  road,  and 
welfare  programs,  and  declining  tax  receipts. 
In  some  States  budget  deficits  have  occurred 
or  are  threatened.  The  squeeze  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  big  industrial  areas  most 
affected  by  the  1957  recession  and  continu- 
ing unemployment. 

Like  New  York,  many  States  are  planning 
to  increase  taxes. 

RECORD   TAX   rise   ASKED 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  asked  the  New 
York  Legislature  to  approve  a  record  rise  of 
»277  million  in  State  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959-60. 

Under  his  program  the  State's  personal 
income  tax  would  be  put  on  a  withholding 
basis  and  other  changes  would  be  made  to  in- 
crease Its  yield  by  $150  million  a  year.  The 
yield  on  cigarette  taxes  would  be  raised  by 
$47  million  and  on  estate  taxes  by  $10  mil- 
lion. His  request  for  a  $69,500,000  rise  in 
the  gasoline  tax  had  already  been  granted. 

The  Governor  also  proposed  the  use  of 
$100  million  In  bond  Issues  and  $47  million 
In  reserve  funds  to  help  finance  a  record 
$2,041  million  budget,  the  first  in  the  State's 
history  to  exceed  $2  billion. 

Spending  in  the  first  Rockefeller  budget 
runs  $240  million  higher  than  in  former 
Gov.  Averell  Harlman's  last  budget,  now 
In  effect.  About  $190  million  of  the  Increase 
is  in  larger  State  aid  to  local  governments. 
The  largest  single  Item  of  Increase  Is 
$64,500,000  in  aid  to  education. 

Following  are  reports  on  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  other  representative  States: 

CALITORNIA 

Gov.  Edmund  O.  Brown  submitted 
last  week  a  1959-60  budget  of  $2,100  million. 
It  Is  designed  to  meet  a  deficit  he  estimates 
at  $68  million  Inherited  from  the  previous 
Republican  administration,  and  to  balance 
at  a  record  level. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  Democrat.  Is  seeking  $256 
million  In  new  or  Increased  levies.  These 
include  higher  Income  taxes  In  brackets 
over  110,000;  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  tobacco; 
and  higher  taxes  on  beer,  horse  racing, 
petroleum  products,  and  corporations. 

Many  critics  want  to  spend  surplus 
moneys  in  various  SUte  funds  before  rais- 
ing taxes.  They  point  to  an  Investment  fund 
of  $170  minion  representing  tldeland  oil 
royalties,  $14  million  In  the  fair  and  exposi- 


tion fund,  $10  million  In  a  flood  control  re- 
serve and  about  $20  million  in  other  sur- 
plus or  reserve  funds. 

The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  said 
more  taxes  would  retard  the  business  up- 
swing. It  demanded  stricter  economies  and 
opposed  experimental  proposals. 

COLORADO 

Gov.  Stephen  L.  R.  McNlchols  has  pro- 
posed a  $68,800,000  general  fund  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  about  $5,500,000  higher 
than  the  current  budget. 

The  Governor  has  suggested  closing  of  tax 
"loopholes."  He  said  this  could  raise  $9  mil- 
lion to  cover  the  new  funds  required  and 
provide  added  money  for  needed  educational 
buildings. 

Legislators  expect  proposals  for  some  new 
t.ixes,  including  a  clgiirette  tax.  a  t.\x  on 
premiums  paid  to  Colorado-bated  in.^uriince 
companies,  and  a  tax  on  trading  st.sinps.  A 
higher  tax  on  beer  is  ahso  expected. 

A:io'.her  propu:al  being  con.'-ldered  Is  to 
allow  the  State  to  t.ike  bank  accciuiit.s  and 
matured  insurance  policies  unclaimed  for 
7  years. 

FL'TRIDA 

FlorUhi's  e.ctim.M'.'d  deficit  for  the  fi'^cal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  is  $17.50'), OJO. 
Ac;-iic:e.^  and  in;;t Itulions  have  a  krd  ti>r 
appropriations  totaling  Increases  of  $134 
miUlon  in  the  ne.\t  2  years. 

Tne  budget  comnu.e.sion  has  recommended 
a  2-year  .'pending  program  of  $723  million. 
Tills  is  $1  niiHion  less  than  one  revenue 
e.sLnnale.  bi;t  69  niillion  niore  tliuii  another. 

Gov.  LeFt'jy  Collins  has  said  there  will  be 
d'^.nands  for  more  tax  money,  hut  he  would 
rconunend  econtimies.  Including  centialtzed 
purchasin::. 

C mtroUer  Ray  Green  has  Indicated  he 
may  suggest  broadening  the  3-percent  sales 
tax  to  rause  an  iidditional  $14  million  by 
removing  exemptions  on  whi-sky  and  beer. 
They  are  now  exempt  when  sold  for  con- 
sumption off  the  premises.  Others  have 
{)ropoFed  removal  of  exemptions  on  groceries, 
medicine,  and  clothing,  and  an  increase  in 
the  ga.sollne  tax. 

MASSACHn<^ETTS 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  voted  and 
Gov.  Foster  Furcolo  signed  a  law  la.st  week 
that  authorized  a  withholding  system  for 
collecting  personal  Income  taxes. 

Thousands  who  are  said  to  have  never  filed 
a  State  tax  return  are  expected  to  be  un- 
cov^^rcd  by  the  withholding  system.  It  Is 
expected  to  bring  in  $G0  million  more  in  tax 
receipts  this  year,  of  which  $12  million  will 
go  to  State  aid  for  local  government. 

Governor  Furcolo  has  also  proposed  a  3- 
percent  .sales  tax.  The  budget  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  Is  $405,573,661.  An  increase  of 
$110  million  is  expected  In  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  beginning  in  July. 

or  the  increase,  $35  million  is  to  cover  an 
expected  deficit  in  the  present  budget,  $20 
million  In  pay  increases  for  30,000  State  em- 
ployees, and  the  rest  is  for  Inflationary 
increases  in  costs. 

MICHIGAN 

Industrial  Michigan,  hard  hit  by  the  re- 
cession, will  end  the  fiscal  year  with  a  deficit 
of  about  $110  million. 

Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams  has  proposed  a 
general  purpose  budget  of  $423,900,000,  or 
$44,400,000  more  than  the  current  budget. 
The  increase  is  for  higher  education,  SUte 
school  aid  and  clvll-servlce  pay  increases. 

The  Governor  has  asked  for  $140  million 
In  new  revenues  to  balance  the  budget  and 
start  paying  off  the  deficit.  He  has  called 
for  a  5  percent  corporate  profits  tax  (7  per- 
cent on  financial  institutions)  to  raise  $110 
million,  and  a  personal  Income  tax  with 
rates  from  2  to  6  percent,  to  produce  $100 
million. 

His  program  also  recommends  repeal  of 
the  corporate  franchise  and  Intangibles  tax 


and  a  credit  of  15  percent  of  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  against  taxes  on  business  activ- 
ities and  corporate  profits. 

It  suggests  a  mortgage  on  the  veterans' 
trust  fund  to  provide  $38  million  for  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Slate  teachers  pension  fund. 

MINNESOTA 

Gov.  Orval  L.  Freeman,  Deipocrat-Farmer- 
Labor.  Is  expected  to  Introduce  this  week  a 
tax  bill  to  produce  $470  million  In  the  2 
years  beginning  July  1.  This  is  $83,500,000 
mure  than  in  the  current  fiscal  blennlum 
and  $51  million  more  than  appropriations 
for   the  2-ycar  period   ending  this  June. 

lie  will  sf-ek  a  1 -percent  Increase  in  all 
individual  income  t  ix  br.ickcts  and  attempt 
to  lutriiduce  a  withholding  system  of  col- 
lecting income  t.ixes.  Tiie  three-term  Gov- 
ernor is  also  pl.mnlng  incre.oses  in  taxes  on 
iron  ore,  cigarettes,  liquor,  tobacco,  and  in- 
heritances and  gifts  He  would  also  end 
the  deductibility  (if  Federal  taxes  for  cor- 
porate lr.c;)mc  taxpayers. 

The  inc  >me-tax  provi- ions  face  a  rough 
time  In  Minnesota's  heavily  Conservative 
senate.  Business  groups  are  pressing  for  a 
3-p?rcent  sales  tax  linked  with  $10  Individ- 
ual credits  against  income-tax  liability. 
But  no  Republican  or  Conservative  legislator 
is  t.iknig  the  initiative  on  tills. 

MONTANA 

Legislative  leaders  expect  a  budget  of  $78 
million  for  the  next  2  years.  $14  million 
more  than  the  jiresent  budget.  The  State 
n  jw    has   a   $5   million   deficit   In  Its   general 

fund. 

Numerous  tax  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  legislature.  Some  would  provide  new 
taxes,  such  as  taxes  on  bowling  and  the 
sale  of  soft  drinks.  Others  would  raise  rates 
on  personal  and  cor{)oration  Incomes.  Still 
others  would  remove  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions. 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  haa  a  surplus  expected  to  be 
more  than  $26  million  for  the  1957-59  bien- 
nial budget,  but  has  a  financial  problem 
Ju.st  the  same. 

Its  problem  Is  to  raise  $4  million  for  the 
next  blennium  to  cover  Increased  funds 
asked  by  State-supported  educational  liu-tl- 
tuti(jns  and  other  growing  needs.  State  offi- 
cials are  trying  to  get  the  money  without 
raising  the  property  tax,  which  Is  the  only 
tax  Nebraska  h.as  for  the  support  of  the  State 
government.  This  tax  Is  now  $7.97  a  $1,000 
of  assessed  value. 

Gov.  Ralph  G.  Brooks  has  called  for 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  existing  tax  law. 
He  said  enough  additional  property  could  be 
put  on  the  tax  rolls  to  raise  the  $4  million. 
Others  have  suggested  a  tax  up  to  6  percent 
on  parlmutuel  horse  racing. 

OREGON 

A  .surplus  estimated  at  $30  million  on  June 
30,  1959,  Is  expected  to  be  used  up  In  the 
following  2  years.  The  proposed  budget  for 
the  next  blennlum  calls  for  expenditures  of 
$299  million,  or  $22  million  more  than  the 
present  budget.  Since  the  new  budget  wa« 
proposed,  bills  calling  for  the  spending  of 
$29  million  more  have  t>een  Introduced  in 
the  legislature. 

Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  has  announced  he  will 
present  a  tax  program  to  the  legislature  to- 
day. He  has  already  proposed  broadening 
the  Income  tax  ba.se.  Speculation  has  cen- 
tered on  the  possibility  of  a  1  percent  grosa 
Income  tax.  a  cigarette  tax,  a  real  estat« 
transfer  tax,  and  removal  of  the  personal 
property  credit  from  the  corporation  net 
Income  tax. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  faces  the 
prospect  of  raising  $500  million  In  new  taxea 
to  balance  the  budget  for  the  1950-61  fiscal 

bieunium   beginning  In  June. 
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Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence's  first  budget  Is 
expected  to  approximate  $2,600  mllUon.  Tlie 
current  budget  is  $2  bUUon,  and  a  $100  mil- 
lion deOdt  la  expected  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  period. 

The  Governor  had  ordered  spending  cut  to 
the  bone  with  no  vacant  Jobs  to  he  filled 
except  on  his  approval.  He  Is  awaiting  a 
report  from  a  tax  study  committee  before 
announcing  a  tax  program. 

However  a  1-cent  Increase  In  the  gasoline 
tax.  now  6  cents,  la  expected.  This  would 
yield  $31  million  additional.  And  $5  million 
would  come  from  an  expected  $1  increase  In 
the  coet  of  an  auto  license  tag  or  driver's 
license.  A  1-cent  Increase  in  the  present 
6-cents-a-pack  tax  on  cigarettes,  and  elim- 
ination of  a  numl>er  of  exemptions  In  the 
sales  tax  are  also  considered. 

BOXnrH    DAKOTA 

Gov.  Ralph  Herseth  has  proposed  a  budget 
Of  $63,500,000,  which  Is  $8  million  higher 
than  any  previous  budget  in  the  State. 
Most  Of  the  increase  is  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  Increase  exceeds  by  $1  million 
the  $7  million  siirplus  In  the  State's  general 
fund. 

The  Governor  has  recommended  Increasing 
the  cigarette  tax  including  liquor,  hotel  and 
motel  bills  and  various  exempted  service 
In  the  sales  tax,  and  Imposing  a  new  bottle 
cap  tax  on  soft  drinks. 

TEXAS 

Oov.  Price  Daniel  has  proposed  a  tax  pro- 
gram to  wipe  out  a  deficit  of  about  $65  mil- 
lion in  the  State  operating  fund  and  provide 
972,800,000  a  year  in  new  revenue. 

A  decline  in  oil  tax  revenues  is  blamed 
In  large  part  for  the  deficit.  In  addition, 
the  Governor  has  recommended  a  new 
budget  that  raises  total  State  spending  by 
17  percent.  The  2-year  budget  calls  for 
$2,311,434,306. 

The  tax  proposals  Include  a  new  severance 
beneficiary  tax  on  natural  gas  at  3  percent 
of  value,  revision  of  the  corporation  fran- 
chise tax  formula.  Increased  taxes  on  motor 
vehicle  sales,  liquor  and  cigars;  elimination 
of  exemptions  on  sales  of  cigarettes  and  beer 
on  military  reservations,  and  a  tightening  of 
tax  collection  machinery. 

Another  proposal  calls  for  the  State  to 
take  over  property  unclaimed  for  7  years, 
such  as  bank  deposits,  dividends  and  royal- 
ties. 

TXRMOirr 

OoT.  Robert  T.  StafTord,  a  Republican,  has 
proposed  a  $52,905,000  budget  for  1959-60, 
compared  with  $66,365,630  for  the  current 
financial  3rear.  The  State  faces  a  deficit 
estimated  at  close  to  $4  million  as  of  Jtme 
30. 

The  incoming  administration  was  pledged 
to  avoid  new  taxes,  but  some  are  recom- 
mended in  the  Governor's  proposal.  One 
calls  for  a  20-percent  tax  on  all  other  tobacco 
products  to  match  the  existing  20  percent 
tax  on  cigarettes.  There  would  also  be  a 
5-percent  tax  on  meals  costing  more  than  $1 
and  on  rooms  in  public  lodging  places. 

The  Governor  has  not  called  for  a  sales 
tax.  Its  chances  of  passage  had  earlier  been 
considered  problematical.  Vermont  already 
has  a  graduated  Income  tax  that  takes  7 
percent  of  net  incomes  over  $5,000. 

WASRXNGTOIV 

The  most  controversial  tar  measure  In 
Oov.  Albert  D.  Roeelllnl's  proposed  general 
fund  budget  of  $835,500,000  is  a  proposed 
sales  tax  on  services,  from  attorneys  to  shoe- 
Shine  boys.  Opponents  say  It  would  overlap 
the  present  business  and  occupation  tax  of 
eight-tenths  of  1  f>ercent  on  all  gross  income 
over  $3,600. 

The  Governor  Is  also  facing  rough  going 
on  proposals  for  a  State  Income  tax  and  for  a 
6  percent  tax  on  the  gross  of  pcurlmutuel 
betting.    He  would  also  raise  the  present  10 


percent  tax  on  bard  liquor  and  beer  to  30 
percent. 

In  defending  his  budget  Governor  Rosel- 
lini  said  he  had  trimmed  $71,750,000  from 
the  original  requests  of  State  agencies  but 
had  added  $18  million  in  salary  increases. 
Revenue  meastires  would  provide  tax  in- 
creases totaling  $135  million. 

One  of  the  principal  increases  would  come 
from  an  Increase  in  the  sales  tax  to  4  percent 
from  its  present  3Vs  percent. 

WEST    VIRCINIA 

The  West  Virginia  Legislature  is  expected 
to  authorize  a  budget  Increase  of  $18  mil- 
lion to  $20  million,  including  $10  million  for 
roads  and  the  rest  for  education,  mental 
health  and  public  welfare.  The  current 
budget  is  $118,262,778  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1959. 

The  State  has  been  hard  hit  by  unem- 
ployment, especially  in  the  coal  fields.  This 
has  resulted  in  declining  tax  revenues,  par- 
ticularly from  the  State  sales  tax.  The 
Board  of  Public  Works  recently  cut  spend- 
ing to  assure  completion  of  the  fiscal  year 
without  a  deficit. 

Tax  proposals  Include  raising  the  gasoline 
tax  from  6  to  7  cents,  increasing  drivers'  li- 
cense fees  from  $1  to  $5  quadrennially, 
higher  charges  for  auto  and  truck  license 
plates,  elimination  of  gasoline  tax  exemp- 
tions to  railroads  and  airlines,  a  gasoline  or 
dlesel  fuel  tax  on  Interstate  truckers,  and 
removal  of  certain  exemptions  from  the  con- 
sumers sales  tax. 


MODERNIZATION  OF  OUR  FEDERAL 
AIRPORTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Senate  passed  Senate  bill  1,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 

This  action  shows  clearly  that  the  Sen- 
ate laelieves  this  country  means  to  be  a 
progressive  part  of  the  20th  century. 

I  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  who  did  the 
Nation  a  great  service  in  handling  this 
bill  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  with 
such  understanding  and  ability. 

In  the  framework  of  this  sound  legisla- 
tion and  the  practical  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Monroney,  the  country  should  fully 
realize  that  it  cannot  afford  to  do  less 
than  to  act  promptly  and  effectively  to- 
ward modernization  of  our  airport  facili- 
ties. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  AMERICAN 
TRANSPORT  PLANE  BY  RUSSIAN 
FIGHTERS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks at  this  time  are  prompted  by  an 
article,  written  by  Roscoe  Drummond, 
which  was  published  this  morning  In  the 
Washington  Post.  In  the  article  Mr. 
Drummond  gives  a  recitation  of  the 
chain  of  events  which  has  develop>ed 
since  the  unarmed  American  transport 
plane  was  foimd  charred  and  destroyed 
on  Russian  territory,  with  the  bodies  of 
6  Americans  in  the  plane,  and  with  11 
of  the  crew  missing. 

Last  weekend  Radio  Moscow  made  a 
statement  alleging  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment manufactured  a  recorded  tape 
which  contained  an  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  directions  had  between 
pilots  of  Russian  planes  which  shot  down 
the  American  transport. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  week  dealing  with  the 
exchange  I  had  with  Mr.  Mikoyan  while 


he  was  at  lunch  with  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  asked 
Mr.  Mikoyan,  "What  alwut  the  11  men 
who  were  in  that  plane  which  the  Soviet 
said  it  found  on  Russian  territory?" 
His  answer  was  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  them;  they  knew  that  a  charred 
and  destroyed  plane  was  foimd  on  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet;  that  six  dead 
bodies  were  in  it;  and  it  so  informed 
our  Government. 

I  said  to  him,  "There  is  a  mystery 
attached  to  the  explanation  that  has 
been  given  about  the  manner  and  the 
method  in  which  that  plane  was  foimd." 
He  said  to  me,  "You  obviously  do  not 
have  any  faith  in  us." 

I  said,  "That  is  not  the  issue.  There 
has  been  no  adequate  explanation  given 
about  what  happened  and  where  the 
other  11  bodies  are."  He  then  gave  this 
significant  answer:  "Hereafter  if  your 
Government  will  notify  my  Government 
of  the  presence  of  an  American  plane 
over  our  land,  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  plane,  and  the  purposes  of  the  mis- 
sion, incidents  of  this  type  will  not 
happen." 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  that 
statement,  by  implication,  definitely 
carries  the  Judgment  that  there  was  a 
relationship  between  the  plane  being  on 
Russian  territory  and  the  failure  of  our 
Government  to  notify  the  Soviet.  He 
impliedly  stated  that.  "If  you  had  told 
us  that  your  plane  was  over  our  land, 
that  plane,  which  contained  the  six 
American  bodies  within  it,  now  would 
not  be  on  the  ground,  charred  and 
destroyed." 

I  submit  to  my  fellow  Ohioans  back 
home  that  a  reading  of  the  record  of 
what  took  place  will  show  these  facts: 

No.  1,  it  took  10  dasrs  before  the  Soviet 
disclosed  what  they  alleged  had  hap- 
pened. 

No.  2,  the  Soviets  refused  to  allow 
Americ£Ln  inspectors  to  examine  the  re- 
mains of  the  fallen  plane. 

No.  3,  when  Menshikov  was  asked  to 
listen  to  the  recorded  tape,  he  refused 
to  do  it,  asserting  that  he  did  not  xmder- 
stand  the  technicalities  of  the  proposi- 
tion. 

Those  three  facts  definitely  point  to 
concealment  and  to  a  set  of  facts  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  explanation 
given  by  the  Soviet  about  what  hap- 
p>ened. 

Rnally,  I  say  that  Mikoyan,  by  his 
own  statements,  implied  that  the  plane 
did  not  fall,  but  that  it  was  brought 
down  by  the  guns  of  the  Soviet. 

It  will  take  more  than  Radio  Moscow, 
and  it  will  take  more  than  the  word  of 
the  Soviet  and  Communist  officials,  to 
make  the  people  of  the  world,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and,  finally,  the 
people  of  Russia  themselves,  believe  that 
the  Communists  are  telling  the  truth 
and  that  we  are  telling  the  falsehood. 
In  my  judgment,  the  people  of  the  Sov- 
iet will  not  believe  their  own  leaders  on 
this  subject. 


I* 


MIKOYAN    STOLE    UNITED    STATES 
SECRETS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  body  of  the  Record  a  column  by  Vic- 
tor Rlesel  entitled  "Mlkoyan  Stole  U.S. 
Secrets,"  published  in  the  January  12, 
1959,  edition  of  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader. 

Mr.  Riesel  should  be  commended  for 
the  distinct  public  service  he  has  per- 
formed In  documenting,  so  that  all  may 
read  it,  the  espionage  activities  of  Ana- 
stas  Mikoyan.  This  is  only  part  of  the 
record,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  any- 
one to  realize  that  a  man  with  such  a 
background  as  Mikoyan  could  not 
change  his  inner  thinking  and  philoso- 
phy to  match  the  sweetness  and  light 
exterior  he  now  exhibits.  I,  for  one.  am 
not  taken  in  by  it.  and  I  will  continue 
to  do  my  utmost  to  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  shall  be  informed  of  the  true 
character  and  the  true  purpose  of  this 
man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MiKOTAN  Stole  U.S.  Secrets 

Those  who  are  not  being  beastly  to  Mi- 
koyan. second  In  command  of  the  Soviet 
tjnion,  should  know  that  our  lntelll,v;ence 
agencies  have  the  visiting  tovarlsh  listed  as 
a  former  chief  of  economic  espionage  special- 
izing In  the  United  States. 

Bluntly  and  brutally,  the  visitor  now  being 
feted  In  our  best  places  was  under  assign- 
ment from  Joseph  Stalin  to  steal  our  basic 
research  and  newest  Industrial  secrets  in  the 
war's  final  years.  Working  under  Mikoyan 
were  spy  rings  about  which  the  public  never 
learned.  But  from  these  rings  Mikoyan  fun- 
neled  some  of  the  Industrial  developments 
which  have  enabled  the  Russians  to  beat  us 
Into  outer  space.  Mikoyan  was  not  Jiist  an- 
other member  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Polit- 
buro making  general  policy. 

The  visitor  wrote  the  espionage  orders 
himself.  He  handed  them  to  secret  agettts 
for  transmittal  to  America  in  Soviet  diplo- 
matic pouches. 

These  were.  In  turn,  handed  to  Comintern 
representatives  as  well  as  hundreds  of  lesser 
Soviet  offlclals  In  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  orders  were  passed  on  to  pro-Soviet 
labor  leaders,  long  since  exposed.  Those 
men.  Americans  and  Russians,  were  working 
dally  right  in  the  Innards  of  our  most  guard- 
ed Industries.  That  was  In  the  days  when 
Mikoyan  ofBclally  was  the  Soviet  Union's 
Foreign  Trade  Minister. 

To  get  some  of  this  pedigree  on  the  man 
now  here  for  a  "soft  sell  "  of  the  Soviets  to 
the  American  people,  you  need  not  have  ac- 
cess to  any  cloak-and-dagger  bureau  dossier. 
You  need  only  find  one  man.  still  active  In 
Washington  and  New  York.  He  Is  one  of 
Mlkoyan's  former  aides.  Victor  Kravchenko 
by  name. 

Back  In  the  war  years,  Kravchenko  was 
economic  attach^  of  the  USSR.  Purchasing 
Commission  in  Washington.  But  he  chose 
freedom.  He  broke  with  the  Soviets.  Later, 
in  April  1947.  he  swore  under  oath  publicly 
to  what  he  had  secretly  told  our  counter- 
intelligence agencies  during  the  intervening 
years.  Kravchenko  told  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee: 

"One  more  fact.  Mikoyan.  this  Foreign 
Trade  Minister,  sent  an  order,  a  very  secret 
order. 

"All  the  responsible,  prominent  members, 
the  Soviet  representatives  In  the  United 
States  (telling  them)  how  to  carry  on  eco- 
nomic espionage  and  on  what  special  prob- 
lems In  the  United  States"  Kravchenko 
said,  describing  the  Mikoyan  order.  "This 
document  was  delivered  to  special  secret 
agents  In  Washington  and.  It  goes  without 
saying,  was  delivered,  thanks  to  diplomatic 
Immunity,     in  the  same   way  secret  party 


orders  were  delivered  to  Washington  from 
the  central  committee  of  the  party. 

"I  must  state  in  general  that  no  person 
holding  an  Important  position  in  connection 
with  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
organizations  and  arriving  In  the  United 
States  from  the  Soviet  Union  arrives  without 
a  special  assignment  as  to  the  collection 
of  secret  information." 

All  this  Is  known  In  detail  to  the  top  AFL- 
CIO  leaders  at  their  Washington  head- 
quarters. They  were,  therefore,  svirprl.sed, 
chagrined,  and  some  of  them  bitter  and 
angered  when  they  learned  late  last  Monday 
evrnin":;  that  James  Carey,  a  member  of  the 
AFL  CIO's  el£;ht-man  executive  committee, 
had  Invited  Mikoyan  to  a  special  creamed 
chicken  lunch  at  his  union  headquarters. 

Some  of  the  labor  leaders  a.ssumcd  no 
undue  subtlety  in  tolling  this  to  Carey  when 
he  jicrsonally  telephoned  Monday  evening 
and  Tucsd.iy  nicTiiing  to  af^k  tlicm  to  sit  with 
the  S  ;viet(  ffl-ial. 

Anioni?  tiiose  who  turne<I  Carry  down  were 
AFL-CIO  prcsideiU.  Geoif-^e  Mcany,  and  the 
machinists'  ler.dcr.  Al  Hayes.  They  said  they 
would  not  sit  WiLh  a  rci)rcsentalive  of  the 
nation  under  who.sc  i^uns  hundrcd.s  of  work- 
ing people  die  each  day.  There  were  those 
who  resented  this  hospitality  to  M.koyan  be- 
cau.'^e  he  arrived  in  the  midst  of  v.olent  untl- 
semltic  and  anli-Catholir  propatianda  cam- 
paigns inside  the  Soviet  Uiiiun. 

Mr.  Carey,  president  of  the  International 
Union  of  E'ertrical  Wrikcrs.  also  r.ttcmptcd 
to  interest  Lcwellyn  Thompson,  U.S.  Am- 
bru'^s.idor  to  Mu-jeow,  who  now  is  in  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Ihonipsfin  said.  In  effect.  "It's 
all  y-jurs,  J.m.    I  wouldn't  touch  him." 

Just  what  does  It  take  on  the  Soviets'  part 
for  j-ome  of  our  people  to  treat  them  as  we 
troated  the  N.izls — of  which  they  arc  but  a 
difitfrent  hue.' 


CERTIFICATION  OP  FOOD  COLOR 
ADDITIVES 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  measures  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  is  no  objection.  I  ask  that  we  now 
proceed,  under  the  rule,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  two  measures. 

Tlie  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair*.  Is  tliere 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  47,  Senate  bill 
79? 

There  beinp:  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  79)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  permit  the  temporary  listing 
and  certification  of  Citrus  Red  No.  2  for 
coloring  mature  oranges  under  tolerances 
found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as  to  permit 
continuance  of  established  colorins,'  prac- 
tice in  the  orange  industry  pending  con- 
gressional consideration  of  general  legis- 
lation for  the  listing  and  certification  of 
food  color  additives  under  safe  toler- 
ances, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  after  the 
enacting  clause,  to  strike  out  "Tliat  para- 
graph (c)  of  section  402  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  repealing  the  second  and  third  pro- 
visos to  such  paragraph,  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph a  new  proviso  as  follows:  'Provided 
further.'  "  and  insert  "That  (a)  the  sec- 
ond proviso  of  section  402(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'March  1.  1959,' 


and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'May  1, 
1959.'.";  on  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  6,  to  insert  "(b)  The  third  proviso  of 
section  402(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  And  provided  further."; 
In  line  16.  after  the  word  "as",  to  strike 
out  "packing  house  elimination"  and  in- 
sert "  "packing  house  elimination"  ";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  insert  "Sep- 
tember 1,  1961.  and  to";  and  on  page  3, 
after  line  6,  to  strike  out: 

Sfc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  enactment,  except  that  the  repeal  of 
the  second  prr)vl.'0  of  section  402(c)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  DruR.  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall 
not  become  effective  with  rc."=pect  to  oranges 
the  skins  of  whith  are  cnlcired  before  March 
1.  lOoU.  In  accordance  with  such  proviso. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
It(}}re.''cntat.ics  of  the  United  States  of 
ATienca  m  Cortgrcs.'^  as':emblcd,  That  (a)  the 
sec'ind  provi.<;o  of  section  402(C)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Co.smetlc  Act  is  amended 
by  strikinij  out  "March  1,  1959,"  and  iiisert- 
Inc  in  lieu  thereof  "May  1,  1959,". 

(b)  The  third  proviso  of  section  402(C) 
of  .--urh  Art  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
And  p'ovidrd  further.  That,  without  regard 
to  tlie  rcqmrenu'nts  of  sections  406(b)  and 
701  (e>.  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  eslab- 
li^^h.  and  may  from  time  to  time  amend, 
rrfT'iIations  (1)  prescribing  the  conditions 
(Including  qu.intltatlve  tolerance  limita- 
tions) under  which  the  coal-tar  color  known 
as  Citrus  Red  No.  2  (more  particularly  to  be 
defined  in  such  rp<;ulatlon8)  may  be  safely 
used  in  coloring  the  skins  of  oranges  which 
are  not  intended  or  used  for  processing  (or, 
If  so  used,  are  orances  designated  In  the  trade 
as  "packing  house  elimination"),  and  which 
meet  minimum  maturity  standards  estab- 
lished by  or  under  the  laws  of  the  States  In 
which  the  oranges  are  grown.  (2)  providing 
for  separately  listing  such  color  solely  for 
such  lue  on  such  oranfres.  and  (3»  providing 
for  the  certtflcotlon  of  batches  of  such  color, 
with  or  without  harmless  diluents,  for  such 
restricted  use;  and  such  orances.  If  colored 
prior  to  September  1,  1961.  and  to  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  (.subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  proviso)  of  general 
legislation  for  the  listing  and  certification 
of  food  color  additives  under  safe  tolerances, 
in  conformity  with  this  proviso  and  such 
regulations,  with  Citrus  Red  No.  2  from  a 
batch  certified  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations, shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  ] ;  and  was 
con.sidered  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubHc  Welfare.  The  com- 
mittee had  before  it  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland);  Mr.  Harvey,  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  and  Mr.  Ellen- 
bogen  of  that  Administration.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland)  and 
these  f;entlemen  were  in  full  agreement 
as  to  the  bill  and  the  amendments  which 
the  committee  reported.  The  bill  has  the 
approval  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration; of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  I  ask  that  the  biU 
be  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  very  great  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare in  regard  to  this  matter.    A  hearing 
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was  held  by  ^e  ftill  committee,  and  the 
bill  was  unanimously  reiwrted.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  stated  accu- 
rately that  the  amendments  were  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  to  not  only  by  the 
rponsor  of  the  measure,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  but  also  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  by  counsel  for  that  Administration. 
The  bill  as  amended  w£is  also  agreed  to 
by  the  Department  of  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  representatives  of  the 
citrus  industry. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Has  the 
bill  been  discussed  with  the  Republican 
leadership? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  bill  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Republican  leadership. 
I  personally  talked  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEN]  who,  I  will  say,  sat 
in  on  the  hearings  and  Joined  in  the 
unanimous  reporting  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  asked  the  minority 
leader  this  morning  If  he  would  consent 
to  having  the  bill  taken  up  today,  and  he 
gave  me  his  assurance  that  it  would  be 
proper  and  met  with  his  approval. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  able  report  of  the  committee,  which 
clearly  set  forth  the  situation,  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows : 

Tb«  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  79) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Coe- 
metJc  Act  to  permit  the  temporary  listing 
and  certiflcaUon  of  Citrus  Red  No.  2  for 
coloring  mature  oranges  under  tolerances 
found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfsure.  so  as  to  permit  con- 
tinuance of  established  coloring  practice  In 
the  orange  Industry  pending  congressional 
consideration  of  general  legislation  for  the 
listing  and  certification  of  food  color  addi- 
tives under  safe  tolerances,  having  considered 
the  same  report  favorably  thereon,  with 
amendments,  and  recommend  that  the  blU 
do  pass. 

EXPLANA'nOK 

The  practice  of  tislng  a-tlflclal  color  to 
color  the  skins  of  fully  mature,  sound  oranges 
has  prevailed  In  Florida  and  Texas  for  many 
years.  Such  coloring  Is  n>>cessary  because 
fully  mature  fruit  from  tho.se  areas  In  many 
Instances  may  be  greenish  and  nonuniform 
In  color. 

Formerly  the  coloring  m:tterlal  employed 
was  coal-tar  color  F.D.  &  C.  Red  No.  32.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Fe<leral  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  this  color  was  certified  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  Is 
authorized  by  law  under  provisions  that 
require  It  to  t>e  harmless  and  suitable  for 
use.  In  1955  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion developed  evidence  thf.t  VJ>.  tt  C.  Red 
No.  32  Is  not  harmless  sliice,  under  some 
circumstances  and  In  some  quantities.  It  is 
capable  of  causing  harm  when  fed  to  labora- 
tory animals  under  properly  conducted  tests. 
Because  of  these  findings  the  Administration 
caused  the  color  FX>.  &  C.  Red  No.  32  to  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  colors  certifiable 
for  lise  In  foods,  which  hiid  the  effect  c€ 
prohibiting  Ita  use  for  coloring  oranges. 


In  the  84th  Congress  legislation  was  passed. 
Public  Law  672,  which  provided  for  the  tem- 
porary continuation  of  oertiflcation  and  use 
of  the  color  previously  known  as  FH.  &.  C. 
Red  No.  82.  solely  for  the  purpose  of  coloring 
skins  of  oranges.  It  having  l>een  determined 
that  this  would  Involve  no  known  danger 
to  the  public  health.  This  legislation  ex- 
pressly provided  an  expiration  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1959.  or  sooner  If  a  harmless  sub- 
stitute were  developed  and  listed.  It  was 
Implicit  In  the  understandings  that,  during 
the  period  thus  allowed,  every  effort  would 
be  made  by  the  Interested  Industries  to  de- 
velop a  coal-tar  color  for  use  on  oranges 
which  would  meet  the  criteria  of  harmless- 
ness  and  permit  its  certification  under  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  studies  undertaken  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  color  known  as  Citrus  Red  No.  2. 
which  Is  chemically  l-(2,5-dlmethoxyphen- 
ylazo)  -2  naphthol.  The  committee  has  been 
assured  that  the  toxicity  level  of  Citrus  Red 
No.  2  Is  significantly  lower  than  that  of 
F.D.  &  C.  Red  No.  32. 

At  feeding  levels  considerably  higher  than 
those  required  to  color  oranges.  Citrus  Red 
No.  2  can  harm  test  animals:  therefore  it  Is 
not  eligible  for  certification  for  food  use  un- 
der present  law.  But  in  the  quantities  nec- 
essary to  color  the  skin  of  oranges  It  is  with- 
out hazard  to  man. 

In  order  to  provide  an  available  color  which 
wUl  be  useful  In  the  coloring  of  mature 
oranges  upon  the  expiration  of  the  effective 
existing  law.  Public  Law  672.  this  bUl  pro- 
vides authorization  for  the  listing  and  certi- 
fication under  safe  tolerances  of  Citrus  Red 
No.  2  solely  for  use  In  coloring  mature 
oranges.  It  provides  that  under  such  quali- 
tative tolerance  limitations,  and  pursuant 
to  regulatloiu  to  be  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, each  batch  of  such  color  employed  in 
the  coloring  of  mature  oranges  shall  be  certi- 
fied. Since  It  will  require  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 60  days  for  the  color  Citrus  Red  No.  2 
to  be  manufactured,  certified,  and  available 
to  orange  packers,  the  bill  further  provides 
that  the  effective  date  for  the  termination  of 
Public  Law  672  ehaU  be  May  1.  1958.  This 
has  the  effect  of  extending  the  period  In 
which  the  color  formerly  known  as  FD.  &  C. 
Red  No.  32  may  be  employed  to  color  oranges 
2  months,  and  thus  allow  a  period  for  the 
new  color  authorized  In  this  bill  to  become 
available  under  the  conditions  and  restric- 
tions heretofore  stated. 

The  committee  has  concluded  from  the  evi- 
dence presented  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  In  no  wise  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
health  or  Introduce  Into  the  food  supply  an 
unsafe  color.  It  Is  further  concluded  that 
enactment  of  this  bill  wUl  not  result  In  In- 
creasing the  price  of  colored  oranges  to  the 
consumer  inasmuch  as  the  competition  be- 
tween colored  and  uncolored  oranges  would 
have  the  effect  of  precluding  passing  on  the 
cost  of  coloring  to  the  consumer. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  Is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  generally.  It 
Is  specifically  provided  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  win  become  Inoperative  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1961,  or  before  that  time  If  genertd 
legislation  affecting  coloring  materials  for 
food  Is  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The  rea- 
son for  the  time  limit  is  that  this  Is  emer- 
gency legislation,  which  will  meet  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  citrus  industry  without 
permanently  engrafting  on  the  basic  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  a  new  principle  of 
tolerances  for  coal-tar  colors  which  Is  not 
applicable  to  foods  generally.  The  expira- 
tion date  has  been  so  fixed  as  to  allow  the 
Congress  ample  time  to  consider  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  to  all  foods. 

coMiirrrKK  AUEintMKirrs 

The  amendments  which  the  committee  has 
made  In  the  bill  and  which  have  been  ap- 


proved of  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  are  as  follows: 

1.  As  Introduced,  section  1  of  the  bill 
would  repeal  the  second  proviso  to  section 
402(c)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  which  had  been  enacted  by  Public 
Law  672,  84th  Congress,  so  as  to  permit  the 
coloring  of  the  skins  of  oranges,  until 
March  1.  1959.  with  the  color  formerly  known 
as  F.D  &  C.  Red  No.  32.  Section  2  of  the 
bill  Is  a  saving  clause  to  the  effect  that  the 
repeal  of  the  second  proviso  of  section  402(c) 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  shall  not  become  effective  with  respect  to 
oranges,  colored  before  the  March  1,  1959, 
cutoff  d^te. 

The  Qrst  committee  amendment  substi- 
tutes for  this  part  of  section  1  of  the  bill 
and  for  section  2  a  provision  amending  the 
second  proviso  of  section  402(c)  of  the  act 
by  striking  out  the  cutoff  date  of  "March  1, 
1959,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "May  1. 
1959.".  The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
extend  the  cutoff  date  for  coloring  oranges 
with  F.D.  &  C.  Red  No.  32  for  about  2  months, 
so  as  to  permit  an  orderly  transition  from 
the  use  of  the  color  formerly  known  as  PX>. 
&  C.  Red  No.  32  to  Citrus  Red  No.  2  for  color- 
ing the  skins  of  oranges.  It  will  require 
about  2  months  to  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribute the  new  color  after  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

This  committee  anxendment  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  and  by 
the  Industry,  and  the  committee  has  been 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  that  It  has  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

2.  Section  1  of  the  bill  as  introduced  alsoe 
would  repeal  the  third  proviso  to  section 
402(c)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  which  now  provides  that  the  sec- 
ond proviso,  above  described,  shaU  have  no 
further  effect  If  prior  to  March  1.  1959,  an- 
other coal-tar  color  suitable  for  ooloring 
oranges  Is  listed  under  section  406. 

The  committee  amendment.  Instead  of  re- 
pealing this  proviso,  would  amend  It  so  as  to 
substitute  for  Its  present  provisions  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bUl  relating  to  the 
listing  and  certification  of  Citrus  Red  No.  2 
for  coloring  the  skins  of  oranges.  This  is 
purely  a  technical  amendment. 

3.  The  third  committee  amendment  would 
Insert  on  page  2,  line  16,  of  the  bill,  after 
the  words  "prior  to",  the  phrase  "Septem- 
berl.l961.andto". 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  Insert 
a  definite  time  limit.  I.e.,  September  1,  1961, 
In  the  blU  In  addition  to  the  Indefinite  time 
limit  now  spieclfled,  so  that  oranges  could  be 
colored  with  Citrus  Red  No.  2  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  only  until  September  1, 
1961,  or  earlier  should  the  Congress  enact 
general  legislation  for  the  listing  and  certi- 
fication of  food  color  additives  under  safe 
tolerances  before  that  date. 

This  amendment,  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
makes  the  measure  temporary  emergency 
legislation  to  be  effective  for  a  period  which 
is  expected  to  be  adequate  for  congressional 
consideration. 

DEIPARTMENTAL   KZ3K3RTS 

The   reports   of   the    Secretary   of   Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welj'are, 

January  29,  1959. 
Hon.  Lister  Hux, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  in 
response  to  your  request  of  January  13,  1959, 
for  a  report  on  8.  79,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
permit  the  temporary  listing  and  certification 
of  Citrus  Red  No.  2  for  coloring  mature 
oranges  under  tolerances  found  safe  by  the 
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Secretary  of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare. 
80  ai  to  penult  continuance  of  established 
coloring  practice  in  the  orange  Industry 
pending  congressional  consideration  of  gen- 
eral legislation  for  the  listing  and  certifica- 
tion of  food  colcw  additives  under  safe 
tolerances. 

As  you  know,  March  1,  1959,  Is  the  ex- 
piration date  of  emergency  legislation  (Pub- 
lic Law  672.  84tli  Cong.),  enacted  In  1956, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  permits  the  temporary  continued 
use.  on  mature  oranges,  of  a  coal-tar  color 
which  was  formerly  on  the  food  color  list 
established  under  the  act  but  which  Is  now. 
because  of  its  toxicity,  only  on  the  list  of 
colors  certified  for  use  in  drugs  and  cos- 
metics intended  for  external  application 
to  the  human  body.  (The  color,  formerly 
known  as  P.D.  &  C.  Red  32.  is  now  listed  as 
External  D.  &  C.  Red  14.)  The  provisions 
of  Public  Law  672,  84th  Congress,  did  not 
reciulre  us  to  attempt  to  establish  a  tolerance 
limitation  to  govern  the  use  of  that  color  on 
oranges  during  the  emergency  period,  nor 
would  the  available  data  have  furnished  a 
scientific  basis  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  tolerance. 

The  present  bill  (S.  79)  is  designed  to 
permit  continuation  of  the  industry's  color- 
ing practice  for  mature  oranges  (primarily 
oranges  from  Florida  and  Texas),  but  only 
with  a  recently  develop)ed  substitute  coal-tar 
color.  Citrus  Red  No.  2,  and  subject  to  regu- 
lations prescribing  the  conditions,  including 
tolerance  limitations,  under  which  the  color 
may  be  safely  used. 

For  the  reasons  discussed  below,  we  feel 
constrained  to  recommend  against  enactment 
of  8.  79  In  Its  present  form,  because  the 
actual  terms  of  the  bill,  despite  the  title  of 
the  bill,  give  no  real  assurance  that  It  would 
In  fact  be  only  temporary  emetgency  legis- 
lation pending  congressional  consideration 
of  general  legislation  to  permit  use  of  toxic 
food  colors  under  tolerance  limitations  and 
other  appropriate  safeguards.  The  bill 
would,  however,  be  acceptable  to  us  if  this 
objection  were  removed  by  an  appropriate 
amendment  along  the  lines  suggested  In  this 
rej)ort. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law. 
a  food  is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it  bears 
or  contains  a  coal-tar  color,  unless  the  color 

Is  from  a  batch  certified  In  accordance  with 

regulations   issued   under   section   406(b)    of 
the  act.     Section  406(b)   permits  the  listing 
and  certification  of  coal-tar  colors  for  use  In 
or  on  food  only  if  the  color  is  "harmless  and 
sui  Uble  for  use  In  food."     This  provision  pre- 
cludes us  from  listing  any  color  for  use  in  or 
on   food   unless   the   color   is   harmless   sub- 
stance.   I.e.,    without    potentiality    of    harm 
when  permitted  to  be  used  in  foods  generally 
without  restriction.     We  have   no  power   to 
fix  tolerances  for  toxic  coal-tar  colors  so,  as 
to  permit  their  safe  use  In  or  on  food,  or  to 
limit  the  use  of  coal-tar  colors  to  specified 
foods,  or  to  a  specified  manner  of  applica- 
tion  to  food.     For  this  reason,   and  on  the 
ba«ls  of  this  view  of  the  law.  we  were  con- 
strained to  "delist"  for  food  use  PJ).  &  C.  Red 
32,   a   color  which   had   long   been   used   In 
coloring  a  large  part  of  the  Florida  and  Texas 
mature  orange  crop  and  which  had  thereto- 
fore been  on  the  list  on  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  the  color  satisfied  the  criteria 
above     mentioned.     The     segment     of     the 
orange  industry  involved,  and  makers  of  this 
color,   challenged  our   Interpretation    of   the 
law  In  the  courts,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
December    15,    1958,   sustained   the   delisting 
order  and  our  view  of  the  law    (Flemming 
V.  Florida  Citrus  Exchange.  79  Sup.  Ct.  160 
(decided  December  15,  1958)). 

The  delisting  of  this  color,  the  only  one 
known  at  that  time  to  be  suitable  for  the 
purpoae,  created  an  emergency  for  the  seg- 
ment of  the  orange  industry  Involved  becatise 
large  quantities  of  Florida  and  Texas  oranges 
are  green  In  color  when  harvested  In  their 


mature  state,  and  because  such  oranges, 
when  not  artificially  colored,  have  met  strong 
consumer  resistance  and  the  coloring  practice 
had  thus  become  an  economic  necessity  for 
this  part  of  the  Industry.  In  view  of  these 
facts  and  the  fact  that  the  evidence  so  far 
available  did  not  establish  any  likelihood  of 
injury  from  such  use  of  this  color.  Congress 
enacted  the  abo^•e-mcntioned  emergency 
legislation,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  industry 
a  reasonable  perlcKl  of  time  to  make  tests 
and  studies  necessary  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise toxicity  of  Red  112  and  to  develop  a  harm- 
less substitute  if  possible.  The  industry, 
since  then,  has  developed"  a  proposed  sub- 
stitute coal-tar  color,  known  as  Citrus  Red 
No.  2,  which,  although  not  a  harmless  color 
which  could  be  llst(;d  under  the  present  act 
for  use  in  or  on  food,  has  lower  toxicity  and 
at  the  same  time  greater  tinctorial  power 
than  Red  32.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  fur- 
nished us  by  the  Industry,  we  believe  that 
Citrus  Red  No.  2  is  suitable  for  use  in  coloring 
the  skins  of  orangcf.  and  that,  if  authorized, 
we  would  be  able  to  establish  a  safe  tolerance 
for  such  use. 

The  question  remains  whether.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  enactment  of  the  special 
legislation  proposed  by  S.  79,  In  its  present 
form.  Is  warranted. 

In  reporting  on  July  29,  1958.  on  S.  3595 
(85th  Cong.)  whkh  proposed  permanent 
legislation  to  require  us  to  prepare  a  special 
list  of  color  additives  for  use  on  certain  ma- 
ture oranges  ( under  safe  tolerances  If  neces- 
sary), we  expressed  the  view  that  it  "would 
be  unwise  and  discriminatory  to  enact  per- 
manent legislation  of  this  nature  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  food  commodity  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  food  products."  And  we 
stated  that  we  would  therefore  be  constrained 
"to  recommend  that,  rather  than  proceeding 
with  consideration  of  (such  special  legisla- 
tion!, the  Congress  give  consideration  to 
legislation  dealing  with  the  question  of  arti- 
ficial coloring  in  all  foods.  The  enactment 
of  such  broader  legislation  along  sound  lines 
would  establish  uniform  criteria  applicable 
to  all  foods  and  wo.ild  at  the  same  time  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  S.  3595."  We  in- 
cluded with  our  report  on  that  bill  a  copy 
of  our  report  on  Hit.  8945  (a  comprehensive 
color  bill)  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  indi- 
cated that  we  favored  the  principle  of  allow- 
ing the  safe  use  of  added  toxic  colors  In 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  under  proper 
safeguards,  including  appropriate  tolerance 
limitations,  and  subject  to  properly  framed 
transitional  provisions  relating  to  coal-tar 
colors  listed  as  certifiable  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  the  amendment.  An  extra 
copy  of  our  reports  on  S.  3595,  together  with 
our  report  on  H.R.  8945,  is  herewith  enclosed 
for  your  convenlencf. 

We  realize  that  the  statutory  expiration 
date  of  March  1,  lli59,  fixed  for  the  use  of 
Red  32  by  Public  Law  672,  84th  Congress, 
foreshadows  an  emergency  for  the  Florida 
and  Texas  growers  Involved,  since  Citrus  Red 
No.  2.  the  substitute  color  developed  by  the 
Industry,  is  not  "harmless"  and  cannot  be 
listed  under  the  present  act  and  since  Con- 
gress could  hardly  be  expected  to  enact  by 
that  date  general  Ugislatlon  to  permit  the 
listing  and  certification  of  toxic  food  colors 
under  safe  tolerances.  We  would  therefore 
not  object  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
permit  the  use  of  Citrus  Red  No.  2  under 
safe  tolerances  on  a  temporary  emergency 
basis,  i.e.,  until  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  next  Congress  or.  If 
a  definite  date  is  desired,  until  September  1, 
1961.  thus  aCrording  ample  time  for  Congress 
to  consider  and  enact  general  legislation  on 
this  subject,  which,  we  assume,  would  super- 
sede the  emergency  legislation. 

Under  S.  79,  however,  the  proposed  "tem- 
porary"   legislation    would    terminate    only 
upon  the  "enactment  by  the  Congress  •   •   • 
of  general  legislation  for  the  listing  and  cer- 


tification of  food  color  additives  under  safe 
tolerances."  This  would  mean  that  If,  con- 
trary to  our  hope  and  expectation,  the  86th 
Congress — and.  Indeed,  future  Congresses — 
should  turn  down  the  proposed  new  principle 
of  establishing  tolerances  for  toxic  food 
colors,  the  use  of  Citrus  Red  No.  3  on  oranges 
under  tolerances  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
would,  nevertheless,  be  permitted,  thus  con- 
verting the  so-called  temporary  legislation 
Into  permanent  legislation.  This  could  lead 
to  further  special  statutes  engrafting  upon 
the  act  one  special  exception  after  another 
for  this  or  that  food,  or  this  or  that  color 
or  use  of  color,  and  without  certain  safe- 
guards which,  we  believe,  should  be  con- 
tained in  general  color  legislation. 

Thus,  S.  79  Is  subject  to  the  basic  objec- 
tion raised  by  us  In  our  rei>ort  of  July  29, 
1958,  on  S.  3595,  and  we  are  therefore  like- 
wise constrained  to  object  to  the  enactment 
of  S  79.  If.  however,  the  bill  were  amended 
along  the  lines  above  indicated,  the  bill 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Departnaent 
as  reasonable  emergency  legislation.  An 
amendment  which  would  accomplish  this 
would  be  to  amend  the  phrase  "prior  to  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  (subsequent  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  proviso)  of 
general  legislation  for  the  listing  and  certi- 
fication of  food  color  additives  under  safe 
tolerances,"  "  which  appears  on  page  2,  ilnea 
16-19,  of  the  bill,  by  Inserting  within  the 
parentheses  after  the  word  "proviso"  the 
phrase  "and  prior  to  Septemt>er  1,  1961,". 
Enactment  of  the  bill  as  so  amended,  would, 
we  believe,  adequately  serve  the  Industry's 
purpose  without  being  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  would  indefinitely  give  favored 
treatment  to  one  industry  in  resolving  a  pub- 
lic-health problem  In  a  way  which,  If  valid 
for  one  Is  valid  for  all. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
perceives  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  S.  Flemminc. 

Secretary. 

ExxcunvE  OmciE 

OF  THE  PrESIDEMT, 
BintEAU  OF  THE  BUDCKT, 

Washington.  D.  C.  February  2,  19S9. 
Hon.  LisTui  Hill, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  US  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  request  of  January  13.  1959,  for  the 
views  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S.  79. 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  permit  the  temporary  listing 
and  certification  of  Citrus  Red  No,  2  for  col- 
oring mature  oranges  under  tolerances  found 
safe  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  so  as  to  permit  continuance  of 
established  coloring  practice  In  the  orange 
industry  pending  congressional  consideration 
of  general  legislation  for  the  listing  and 
certification  of  food  color  additives  under 
safe  tolerances. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  permit  continua- 
tion of  the  Industry's  coloring  practices  for 
mature  oranges,  a  practice  which  would 
otherwise  expire  on  March  1.  1959.  under  the 
terms  of  the  existing  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  672. 
84th  Congress.  Unlike  Public  Law  672. 
which  authorized  the  use  of  Red  32,  8.  78 
would  authorize  the  use  of  a  subetttute 
coal-tar  color.  Citrus  Red  No.  2. 

We  recommend  against  enactment  of 
S.  79  In  iu  present  form  inasmuch  as  the 
bill  provides  for  an  Indefinite  rather  than 
temporary  extension  of  the  use  of  coal-tar 
color  practices  on  mature  oranges.  We  con- 
cur with  the  view  presented  In  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  the  effect  that  It  would  be  unwise 
and  discriminatory  to  enact  permanent 
rather  than  temporary  legislation  of  this 
nature  on  the  basis  of  a  single  food  com- 
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modlty  to  the  exclusion  of  other  food  prod- 
ucts. We  agree  with  the  Department  that 
.•^jme  kind  of  time  limitation  should  be  In- 
c  uded  In  S.  79  In  order  to  make  It  clear 
•>  ;at  the  authority  for  the  use  of  Cltnis  Red 
:  J    2   would   be  of  a  temi>orary  emergency 

If  the  bill  were  amended  along  the  lines 
.icated  above,  however,  the  Bureau  of  the 

■  :.t   would  have  no  objection  to  its  en- 

i  . ...iicnt. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philltp  9.  Hughes. 
Asxintant  Director  for  Legislative 
Reference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  first  that  we  are  quite 
content,  in  the  orange-i,TOwing  indus- 
tries of  Florida  and  Texas,  which  use 
the  process,  to  rely  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bill  by  the  Food  and  Dr{ig 
Administration,  which  h£is  afittrmatively 
stated  not  only  that  it  approves  the  bill 
but  also  that  it  can  administer  such  a 
law  under  rules  of  tolerance  which  the 
Department  will  prescribe  in  such  a  way 
as  to  continue  to  well  serve  the  industry 
and  completely  protect  the  consuming 
public  of  the  Nation. 

I  will  say  that  the  industry  has  about 
$200  million  a  year  involved  in  the  sale 
of  the  product  and  depends  upon  the 
good  wiU  of  the  consuming  public  of  this 
Nation.  The  industry  would  be  the  last 
group  in  the  Nation  to  want  to  do  any- 
thing to  undermine  the  usefulness  of 
the  product  and  its  aviiilability  to  be 
safely  consumed  by  the  public. 

I  will  say,  very  briefly,  that  to  be 
qualifled  for  the  use  of  the  color-added 
process  our  oranges  have  to  be  of  the 
premium  quality;  that  ij;,  their  content 
must  well  exceed  the  standard  of  matu- 
rity and  usefulness  required  both  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  the  State 
of  Florida  for  the  ordinary  use  of  citrus 
fruit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  the 
way  of  a  badg:;  of  distinoticn  to  be  able 
to  carry  upon  the  fruit  "«o  words  "color 
added." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  extremely  grate- 
ful not  only  to  the  committee  but  to  the 
Senate  for  allowing  this  quick  handling 
and  passage  of  the  bill,  becauj^e  we  are 
working  against  a  deadLne.  The  pres- 
ent law  expires  on  February  28.  so  Sena- 
tors will  realize  prompt  handling  and 
ariproval  of  the  bill  are  required  under 
the  circumstances. 

I  again  thank  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGrr  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  able 
handling  of  the  bill.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  on  the  committee  v.'hich  heard  the 
bill.  The  bill  passed  the  committee 
unanimously,  after  the  Senator's  pres- 
entation. 

I  represent  an  area  which  produces 
some  oranges  and  citrus  fruit,  but  un- 
fortunately no  real  percentage  as  com- 
pared to  the  great  production  of  the 
great  State  of  Florida.  We  join  in  this 
request  that  the  Senate  pass  the  bill  to 
give  this  opportunity  to  the  growers  of 
our  citrus  fruit. 

The  citrus  industry  Is  a  great  Industry 
In  this  country.  The  quantity  of  land 
available  for  citrus  fruit  is  constantly 
shrinking,  due  to  the  cutting  up  of  the 
orange  groves  in  southern  California  and 


the  sale  of  those  orange  groves  for  resi- 
dence lots.  That  Is  curtailing  the  acre- 
age which  Is  available  for  citrus  fruit 
production  in  the  United  States,  so  it 
becomes  increasingly  Important  that 
great  care  be  given  to  this  phase  of  our 
domestic  agricultural  production.  This 
is  a  part  of  our  agriculture  which  Is  not 
in  a  distressed  state.  This  part  pays  its 
own  way  and  makes  money.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  prosperous. 

Passage  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate will  help  expedite  the  marketing  of 
the  crop  which  is  to  come  from  the  trees. 
I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  able, 
expeditious,  and  knowledgeable  han- 
dling of  the  bill.  The  Senator  knows 
the  subject  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  man  I  know  in  a  legislative  body 
ansrwhere,  and  has  presented  it  extreme- 
ly well  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  While  our  great 
neighboring  State  of  Texas  may  produce 
fewer  oranges  than  we  produce,  surely  I 
would  not  lay  claim  to  the  fact  that  our 
oranges  are  any  better  than  their 
oranges,  which  are  certainly  good,  palat- 
able, and  delightful  to  consume.  I  hope 
the  Slate  of  Texas  may  reach  the  day 
when  the  industry  will  be  larger,  because 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  increasing  profit 
to  the  State  of  Texas  and  to  the  Nation 
for  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
modesty  forbade  me  from  telling  how 
good  are  the  Texas  grapefruit.  No  one 
can  challenge  their  superiority  on  the 
market,  I  will  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.«;sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 


BEST  WISHES  OP  CONGRESS  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  measure  on 
the  calendar. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  7)  extend- 
ing best  wi.'^hes  of  Congress  to  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  on  the  centennial 
of  its  founding. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution has  been  cleared  with  both  the 
majority  leadership  and  the  minority 
leadership.  The  resolution  is  sponsored 
by  some  80  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
resolution  extends  best  wishes  of  the 
Congress  to  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation on  the  centennial  of  the  founding 
of  that  association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  statement  made  by  me  in 
reporting  the  resolution  from  the  Com- 


mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
the  Senate  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  many  occasions  has  had  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Dental  Association 
appear  before  it  In  coimectlon  with  legisla- 
tion concerned  with  health  matters.  The 
committee  has  Invariably  found  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  association  to  be  most 
cooperative  and  exceedingly  helpful  In  aid- 
ing the  committee  In  Its  efforts  to  see  to  It 
that  such  legislation  would  be  so  designed 
as  to  best  advance  the  health  of  our  Nation. 
Members  of  the  committee  are  also  well  aware 
of  the  selfiessness  and  devotion  with  which 
the  American  Dental  Association  has  repeat- 
edly sponsored  programs  which  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  c*.ental  health  of  the 
people  of  America  and.  Indeed,  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  In  consequence,  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  unanimous 
in  believing  that  the  tribute  which  the  Con- 
gress would  pay  the  American  Dental  Asfo- 
ciation  through  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  richly  deserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  7)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  felicitations  and  best 
wishes  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  cordially  extended  to  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  on  its  many  and 
varied  contributions  to  the  health  of  the 
people  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  association. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


WATERSHED      MANAGEMENT      RE- 
SEARCH IN  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Arthur  K.  Roberts,  secretary,  Oregon 
division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  Inc.,  containing  as  an  attach- 
ment a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oregon 
division  at  its  State  convention  last 
November. 

Because  of  the  public  service  which 
this  organization  has  rendered  over  the 
years  to  the  cause  of  sound  water,  tim- 
ber, and  game  management.  I  feel  that 
the  Senate  should  have  the  views  of  the 
Oregon  division  placed  before  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
to  which  I  have  made  reference  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Proposed  Resolution  roa  Watershed  Man- 
agement Research  in  Okecon 

Whereas  our  national  progress  and  eco- 
nomic security  are  vitally  dependent  upon 
adequate  supplies  of  usable  water;  and 

Whereas  wise  use  of  water-source  areas  is 
dependent  upon  principles  of  watershed  man- 
agement involving  Integration  of  water  pro- 
duction with  recreational  uses;  growing  and 
harvesting  of  timber;  and  grazing  of  domestic 
stock  and  game  animals;  and 

Whereas  deteriorating  watershed  conditions 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  have  led  to  many 
forms  of  damage  to  economic  and  esthetic 
values.  Including  flooding,  sedimentation  of 
stream  channels,  and  destruction  of  fish 
habitat;  and 
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Wbereaa  teclinlque«  of  sound  watershed 
management  hare  not  been  developed  be- 
cause of  Inaufflclent  research,  particularly  in 
the  Pacinc  Northwest:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League:  (a)  Promote  an  ex- 
{wnded  program  of  research  on  forest  and 
range  watershed  lands;  and  (b)  advise  mem- 
bers of  Oregon's  congressional  delegation  of 
the  need  for  these  Investigations  and  en- 
courage support  of  Increased  funds  for  up- 
stream watershed  research  by  the  Forest 
Service  In  Oregon;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Chief  of  the  US.  Forest  Service,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  to  Members  of  the  Ore- 
gon congressional  delegation. 


BALANCED  BUDGETS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  heard 
consklerable  discussion  in  the  Senate  this 
morning  from  both  slde.s  of  the  aisle 
about  balancing  the  budget.  With  that 
Reneral  proposition  I  think  there  is  more 
or  less  agreement  among  us.  if  we  could 
first  agree  on  what  budget  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

It  has  been  very  interesting  to  note 
that  in  much  of  the  di.scussion  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  balanced  budget  forget  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  before  we 
talk  about  balancing  it.  we  ought  to  have 
a  sound  bookkeeping  budget,  called  by 
the  budgeteer  experts  a  capital  budget, 
the  type  of  budget  for  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  pleading  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  the  spokesman  of 
many  great  industrialists  in  America, 
great  business  leaders,  since  1947. 

I  have   been  their  spokesman   since 
1947.  because  I  have  been  pleading  for 
the  adoption  of  the  budget  report  for 
1947  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment,   a   committee   composed    of 
great  industrial  leaders,  a  committee  on 
which  tliere  is  not  a  single  governmental 
official.      Since    1947.    those    leaders    of 
American    business   represented   on   the 
Committee   for   Economic   Development 
have  been  telling  us.  in  effect,  that  we 
really  are  misleading  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  entire  question  of  balancing 
the  budget — and  truly  we  are — because 
we  do  not  get  the  information  out  to  the 
American  people,  first,  that  the  budget 
which  is  sought  to  be  balanced  is  a  type 
of    budget    under   which    no   American 
corporation  would  think  of  operating  an 
American  business. 

In  the  present  Federal  budget  there 
are  lumped  or  merged  together  the  op- 
erating costs,  the  administrative  costs  of 
our  Government,  and  all  the  capital  in- 
vestments that  Uncle  Sam  owns,  includ- 
ing Investments  which  are  self-llquldat- 
Ing  and  wealth-producing,  it  is  said  for 
example,  that  we  should  Include  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget  expenditures  for 
Grand  Coulee  or  BonneviUe  Dam  and 
the  other  great  wealth-producing  capital 
investments  of  the  country, 

CAPTTAL    BUDCrr    WOTJU)    I3fABL«    IVALUATIOIf 

or    ■zpcNorruxxs 
It  we  should  ever  adopt  what  some  of 
us  have  been  pleading  for  in  the  Senate, 
namely,  a  capital  budget,  a  sound  book- 
keeping budget,  the  politicians,  of  course 
would  lose  much  of  the  basis  for  dema- 


gogic appeals  to  the  fears  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  There  would  not  be  as  much 
political  propaganda  with  which  to  scare 
the  American  people  into  thinking  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  about  to  lose  his  shirt,  and 
that  he  is  ready  for  the  poorhouse.  They 
would  recognize  the  great  fiscal  sound- 
ness of  Uncle  Sam.  and  the  fact  that  our 
governmental  w  ealth  has  been  going  for- 
ward by  leaps  and  bounds. 

If  we  look  at  the  capital  investments, 
the  capital  wealth,  of  Uncle  Sam,  we  find 
that  his  wealth  has  been  increasing  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  over  the  years  that  I 
do  not  become  alarmed  when  I  listen  to 
politicians  talk  about  a  balanced  budset. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  a 
pi-osram  which  seek.s  to  eliminate  Rieat 
waste  fiom  governmental  expenditures; 
but  this  is  one  United  States  Senator 
who  is  not  frightened  by  an  unbalanced 
budget,  if  that  budget  bears  a  sound  re- 
lationship to  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  and  call.;  for  further  investments 
on   the  part   of   Uncle  Sam    which   will 

turn  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

states  income  from  great  wealth-pro- 
ducing projects  which  we  should  be  de- 
veloping, but  which  we  are  not  develop- 
ing at  the  present  time.  There  seems  to 
be  a  great  tendency  in  this  ConRress  to 
soft-p>edal  them,  because  the  politics  of 
the  moment  seem  to  be  the  politics  of  a 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  about  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
capital  budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  invite  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  single  first-class  city 
in  America  today  which  does  not  con- 
duct its  finances  by  having  a  separation 
of  the  capital  budget  and  the  operating 
budget.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
sneer  a  little  at  the  goverrmients  of  our 
cities  in  America.  I  think  the  sneering 
has  been  quite  unjustified.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  were  to 
take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  some  of  our 
better  governed  cities  and  create  a  sound 
capital  budget  system,  I  think  we  would 
all  be  better  off. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  his  very  perti- 
nent remarks  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  quite  correct.  I  appre- 
ciate his  comments. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment has  been  pointing  out  the  situ- 
ation to  us  for  years.  What  worries  me  is 
that  the  American  people  are  greatly 
concerned  about  the  security  of  their 
Nation.  The  greatest  defense  weapon 
the  United  States  has  is  our  economy  and 
its  potentialities. 

I  do  not  intend  to  sit  at  this  desk  and 
go  along  with  one  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
in  the  kind  of  budget  he  is  presenting  to 
the  Congress  this  year,  under  the  pohti- 
cal  "hokum"  that  he  is  presenting  a  bal- 
anced budget,  when  he  is  cheating  future 
generations  of  American  boys  and  girls 
out  of  the  heritage  to  which  they  are 
entitled  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  for  an  expanded 
economy,  so  that  America  can  fulfill  her 
destiny. 


As  this  Congress  proceeds,  I  shall 
speak  on  this  subject  at  some  length. 
In  this  Congress  I  will  dedicate  myself, 
so  far  as  the  budget  is  concerned,  to  a 
demonstration  of  the  shortsightedness 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  developing  the 
resources  of  America  so  that  the  United 
States  can  become  stronger  and  more 
secure. 

I  shall  pinpoint  the  demonstration 
With  recommendation  after  recommen- 
dation in  the  President's  budget — for 
example,  a  proposal  to  recommend  not 
one  red  cent  for  proceeding  with  the 
construction  of  Green  Peter  Dam  in  my 
State.  I  mention  that  project  merely 
because  I  know  all  the  facts  about  it.  but 
there  are  developments  in  other  States 
that  are  equally  deserving. 

Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  topsoil 
belonging  to  future  generations  of 
American  boys  and  girls  is  being;  washed 
away  because  of  the  shortsightedness  of 
our  generation.  We  should  be  following 
a  conservation  program  essential  to  pro- 
tecting the  source  of  a  future  food  sup- 
ply for  generations  of  American  boys  and 
girls  yet  unborn.  The  food  experts  tes- 
tifying before  us  these  days  are  con- 
cerned over  the  question  as  to  where  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  year  2000  in  the 
United  States  are  going  to  get  enough 
food  on  which  to  survive. 

The   difference   between   politics   and 
statesmanship  impiesses  Itself  upon  me 
more  and  more,  year  by  year,  as  I  serve 
in  the  Senate.   How  could  a  President  of 
the  United  States  bring  forward  a  budget 
which  fails  to  take  into  account  the  mat- 
ter of  capital  Investment;  which  falls  to 
recognize  that  when  we  Invest  in  a  pro- 
ject such  as  Green  Peter  Dam.  which 
will  provide  flood  control  in  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  of  my  State,  for  example, 
and  save  the  rich  topsoil  which,  once 
washed  away,  is  gone  for  all  time,  we  are 
making    a    great    capital    investment: 
which  fails  to  recommend  a  single  cent 
for    capital    investment    in    a    greatly 
needed  dam  to  give  us  the  hydroelectric 
power  essential  in  order  to  expand  the 
economy   and   create   the   wealth   from 
which  new  tax  dollars  will  flow  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  repay 
its  cost  time  and  time  again?    I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  even  the  politics  of 
such  a  short-sighted  pohcy,  although  I 
have  long  since  ceased  to  expect  any 
statesmanship  from  the  White  House 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
In  a  moment.    We  have  a  proposal  In  the 
budget  of  only  $20  million,  to  proceed  on 
the  John  Day  Dam.  which  Is  under  con- 
struction.    The  construction  companies 
are  there.    Anyone  who  knows  anything 
at  all  about  the  construction  business 
knows  that  there  is  no  economy  In  start- 
ing and  stopping,  starting  and  stopping. 
When  we  start  a  great  construction  pro- 
ject,  economy   dictates   that   we   drlre 
through  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  the 
project  Is  nnlshed;  then  we  start  to  col- 
lect the  income  from  the  wealth  which 
is  produced  by  the  project. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  have 
told  the  Oregon  delegation  this  year  that 
they  could  spend  $40  million  during  the 
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next  year,  and  could  spend  the  money 
efficiently  and  effectively.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  plausible  label  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  recommends  only  $20  mil- 
lion. 

I  wonder  If  he  knows  the  difference 
between  a  capital  budget  and  a  budget 
tiiat  mixes  together  capital  investment 
Lind  operating  administrative  costs  of 
the  Goverrmient.  Someone  must  be 
willing  to  stand  up  and  lead  with  his 
cliin,  as  we  say  in  politicf..  and  point  out 
to  the  American  people:  "You  are  being 
Uken  for  a  ride  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  balanced  budget  ix)litical  propa- 
ganda that  they  are  feeding  you." 

The  administration  took  such  a  whip- 
ping in  1958  that  now.  in  desperation, 
they  are  tr>'ing  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  are  In  for  fiscal 
trouble  if  we  do  not  stop  the  develop- 
ment of  these  capital  investments,  which 
are  so  essential  to  keep  this  Nation  of 
ours  secure.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
on  this  extremely  important  point.  It 
Is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  the 
country  has  suffered  and  is  continuing 
to  suffer  and  will  suffer  in  the  future 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  capital 
budget. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  tell  the  Senate 
what  would  happen  to  any  corporation 
which  failed  to  use  that  concept  in  Its 
accounting  procedure,  by  failing  to  dis- 
tinguish between  capital  investment  and 
operating  expenses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Once  the  stockholders 
got  word  of  It  and  starttKl  to  take  into 
account  their  losses,  they  would  get  a 
new  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Exactly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course  I  have  been 
suggesting  that  we  need  a  new  national 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  been  making 
the  same  suggestion,  of  course. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  a 
small  corporation  that  I  headed.  It  is 
a  growing  corporation,  because  we  have 
made  the  right  kind  of  Investments  to 
help  us  grow.  The  only  way  that  a  busi- 
ness can  expand  and  do  so  effectively  is 
by  recognizing  its  duty,  if  it  has  the  op- 
portunity, to  invest  in  capital  resources, 
when  such  investments  seem  most  likely 
to  earn  a  profit.  In  our  private  enter- 
prise system  a  private  company  must  in- 
vest if  It  is  to  compete  And  it  must 
either  compete  or  die. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  that  our 
country's  economy  is  in  very  serious  com- 
petition with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
enormously  impwrtant  that  we  make  the 
right  kind  of  capital  investments.  It  is 
no  accident  that  the  Soviet  economy  Is 
growing  very  rapidly  and  that  our  econ- 
omy Is  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  some 
Americans  and  some  Senators  believe  it 
should.  One  of  the  reasons  for  it  Is  that 
whenever  a  proposal  for  investment  is 
made,  either  In  the  Senate  or  In  the 
House,  an  Investment  which  will  pay  oCf 
In  future  years,  it  is  clasflfled  as  an  ex- 
penditure— as  spending — as  a  subtrac- 
tion from  the  budget. 


I  should  like  to  point  out  also,  that 
we  have  a  tax  structure  in  this  country, 
administrated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  makes  it  very  clear  that 
every  taxpayer  must  distinguish  between 
the  investments  he  makes  and  the  ex- 
penditures he  makes.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  is  not  the  case,  should  try  to 
charge  off  as  a  tax  expense  the  invest- 
ments he  makes  in  capital  equipment. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  brmg 
him  to  court — and  rightly  so — if  he  tries 
to  do  that. 

If  that  is  proper  and  legal  procedure 
for  a  private  business  and  for  private 
enterprise,  it  should  likewise  be  the 
proi>er  procedure  for  a  Government  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  indisputably 
right.  I  appreciate  his  support.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  last  year  I  introduced  a 
capital  budget  bill.  The  same  kind  of 
bill  is  now  being  perfected  again,  and 

I  shall  have  it  ready  for  introduction 

within  the  next  few  weeks.  I  hope  that 
this  year  we  not  only  can  have  hearings 
held  on  this  prop>osal.  but  that  we  can 
get  a  bill  reported  by  the  committee  and 
can  take  it  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  action. 

Such  a  proposal  was  proposed  by  the 
first  Hoover  Commission  as  one  of  its 
principal  recommendations.  So  far  as 
I  know,  almost  every  economic  group 
which  has  conducted  any  studies  in  re- 
gard to  the  fiscal  problems  of  our  coun- 
try has  ended  up  with  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  capital  budget.  I  certainly 
hope  we  can  proceed  to  get  such  a  budget 
adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pointed 
out  the  competition  we  are  in  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI  was  one  of  the 
first,  In  one  of  his  early  reports  on  his 
travels  in  Russia,  to  warn  us  of  the  great 
competition  we  face  from  Russia  in  so- 
called  heavy  industry.  He  pointed  out 
to  us,  in  one  of  his  early  reports,  that 
Russia  was  well  on  its  way  toward  the 
completion  of  3  or  4  hydroelectric  dams, 
each  one  of  which  is  at  least  twice  as 
large  and  several  of  which  are  lai-ger 
than  the  largest  dam  we  have  ever  built 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  combination 
of  American  industry  which  can  build 
such  dams.  These  are  multipurpose 
dams.  They  are  dams  which  go  to  navi- 
gation benefits,  to  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, and  recreation  in  addition  to  power. 
That  kind  of  capital  investment  always 
will  have  to  be  built  by  the  Government. 
We  can  work  out  an  arrangement  with 
private  industry  for  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  such  projects  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

"What  concerns  me  is  that  we  have 
such  a  timid  administration  in  regard 
to  such  matters  as  this.  I  am  mention- 
ing this  subject  this  morning  because  I 
beUeve  it  is  a  very  fit  introduction  to 
some  comments  I  wish  to  make  about 
the  book  written  by  Drew  Pearson  and 
Jack  Anderson,  recently  off  the  press, 
called  "U.S.A.— Second  Class  Power?" 

I  spent  a  part  of  the  weekend  read- 
ing this  book,  as  sometime  before  I  had 
read  another  book,  written  by  another 


columnist.  Marquis  Childs.  published 
last  August  and  entitled  "Eisenhower. 
Captive  Hero." 

These  two  books  are  very  remarkable 
for  many  reasons.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  they  are  remarkable  is  that  we  are 
beginning  now,  at  long  last,  to  find  swne 
courageous  men  in  American  journalism 
who  are  lifting  the  veil  on  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  We  are  begin- 
ning now  to  get  the  record  which  some 
of  us  for  some  years  have  warned  the 
American  people  was  the  record  which 
would  have  to  be  written  of  this  admin- 
istration when  the  final  appraisal  of  the 
sorry  record  of  failure  in  this  critical 
period  becomes  the  judgment  of  history. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  when 
there  is  published  such  a  book  as  Marquis 
Childs'  "Eisenhower,  Captive  Hero,"  set- 
ting forth  in  cold  print  for  history  to 
read  what  many  of  us  from  the  beginning 
knew  were  the  shortcomings  of  this  ad- 
ministration, it  is  treated  pretty  much 

by  the  tactic  known  as  "thunders  of 

silence." 

Some  attention  was  paid  the  Childs 
book,  but  not  nearly  enough.  Now  we 
have  the  Pearson- Anderson  book  dealing 
with  this  all-important  question  of  the 
security  of  America  under  the  interest- 
ing title:  "U.S.A. — Second  Class  Power?" 

There  are  certain  pages  of  the  book  I 
shall  refer  to  in  a  moment,  because  it  is 
a  thought-provoking  and  disturbing 
book.  As  one  reads  the  book,  one  is  in- 
clined to  say  to  himself,  as  I  did.  "Pear- 
son and  Anderson,  I  certainly  hope  you 
are  dead  wrong." 

In  my  judgment,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  there 
are  certain  charges,  arguments,  allega- 
tions, and  presentations  of  information 
between  the  covers  of  the  book  which  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
better  look  mto,  because  if  they  can  be 
substantiated  the  American  people  had 
better  be  apprised  before  it  is  too  late. 

Before  I  discuss  any  of  the  contents  of 
the  book.  I  wish  to  make  a  comment  on 
my  impressions  and  reactions  following 
a  series  of  briefings  to  which  I  have  lis- 
tened as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  since  this  session  of 
Congress  convened.  The  first  one  was 
of  some  2  hours'  duration,  and  was  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  second 
was  by  General  White,  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  General  Taylor,  of  the  Army.  The 
briefings  dealt  with  the  question  of  our 
Nation's  security  and  destiny.  Much  of 
it  was  top  secret,  even  though  a  great 
part  of  it  had  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  press  l>efore  we  were  even 
briefed.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  be  a 
party  to  disclosing  what  we  were  told  in 
those  briefings. 

But  I  want  the  record  to  show  my  Im- 
pression and  my  f  orewamings.  When  we 
were  finished  with  the  second  briefing, 
I  had  listened  to  all  the  testimony  about 
whether  we  were  ahead  on  this  or  Russia 
was  ahead  on  that,  whether  our  overall 
defenses  were  adequate  to  maintain  the 
deterrent  strength  that  we  must  have  if 
there  is  any  hope  for  us  to  work  out  of 
the  morass  in  which  mankind  finds  it- 
self— and  let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear, 
as  I  did  in  the  committee  in  colloquy  with 
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those  heads  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment: 

"Show  me  a  need  for  an  appropriation  for 
any  program  which  Is  essential  for  deterrent 
strength,  and  you  have  my  vote." 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
going  on  15  years.    I  know  the  repetitive 
pattern  of  the  Pentagon  Building.     One 
can  almost  chart  it.     Just  before  the  de- 
bate on  every  appropriation  bill  starts, 
or  in  preparation  for  a  debate  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  we  get  scare  arguments 
out  of  the  Pentagon  Building  that  the 
country  is  just  about  to  collapse  if  we  do 
not  proceed   to  appropriate  billions  of 
dollars  more.    I  will  vote  for  the  billions 
if  I  can  be  shown  the  need;  but  T should 
like  to  have  someone  come  from   the 
Pentagon  Building  sometime  and  give  us 
some  testimony  as  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  they  have  saved 
and  which  they  can  save  in  eliminating 
obsolescence  In  the  Military  Establish- 
ment; In  eliminating  inexcusable  waste 
in    the    Mihtary    Establishment;     and 
bringing   to  an  end  the  need  for  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which  the 
experts  who  have  studied  American  mil- 
itary foreign  aid  have  shown  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Foreign   Relations    can    be 
saved.    I  should  like  to  have  some  testi- 
mony, once,  that  the  Pentagon  has  given 
a  little  thought  to  the  American  tax- 
payer by  way  of  eliminating  some  wa.ste. 
because  that,  too.  would  make  our  coun- 
try more  secure. 

When  we  are  presented  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  Comptroller  General  on  this 
subject,  and  when  the  Senate  spends 
more  than  $240,000.  as  we  did  about  3 
years  ago.  for  contracts  entered  into  with 
great  research  institutions  such  as  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Columbia 
University,  the  Brookings  Institution, 
and  two  or  three  other  private  research 
institutes,  to  give  us  a  study  of  the  work- 
ings of  American  mihtary  and  economic 
foreign  aid.  and  they  return  with  a  se- 
ries of  findings  which  show  the  wastes, 
I  happen  to  think  that  the  Pentairon 
Building  has  an  obligation  to  do  some- 
thing to  bring  about  the  saving. 

So  again  this  year  I  shall  offer  the 
amendments  which  seek  to  Implement 
the  findings  of  the  experts  in  this  field. 
and  I  shall  raise  the  question  with  the 
Pentagon  officials:  'What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  about  It?" 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.     The  Senator  from 
Oregon  referred  to  the  book  "U.S.A.— 
Second  Class  Power?"    The  book  con- 
tains a  chapter  entitled  "Profits  Versus 
Patriotism."    It  deals  with  scores  of  cor- 
porations who  are  charsed  by  name,  not 
by  insinuation,  with  questionable  prac- 
tices.    It  is  particularly  pointed  out  in 
the  book  that  many  retired  generals  and 
admirals  have  been  hired,  who  seem  to 
have  no  qualifications  for  the  jobs  for 
which  they  are  hired  except  that  they 
have  contacts  with  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  about  to  comment 
on  that  subject  specifically.  That  part 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  subject  "Prof- 
Its  Versus  Patriotism."  It  is  a  very 
shocking  chapter  to  read.    The  Commit- 


tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  look  into  the  charges. 
If  the  charge.s  cannot  be  substantiated, 
then  the  American  people  ought  to  know 
it.  But  if  they  can  be  substantiated — 
and  let  me  say  the  authors  go  a  long 
way  to  make  a  prima  facie  case  in  the 
book — then  it  is  about  time  the  Penta- 
gon, the  White  House,  and  Congress  did 
something  about  it.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  this  problem  later. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  want  to 
anticipate  the  Senator's  remarks,  but  I 
am  particularly  impressed  with  one  par- 
ticular chapter.  In  connection  with 
questionable  practices,  it  seems,  accord- 
in?  to  the  book,  that  some  corporations 
are  accused  of  going  so  fa.-  as  to  sell 
plans  of  our  planes  and  submarines  to 
foreign  powers.  The  book  n  entions  the 
prices  paid  for  the  plans.  This  is  going 
pretty  far.  Tlie  contractors  are  still 
continuing  to  get  the  major  portion  of 
the  contracts  which  the  Pentagon  has 
been  letting. 

I  think,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
book  sums  up  the  matter  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  tliat  there  is  a  failure  to 
use  well-establi.shed  business  practices. 
This  is  a  pretty  serious  charge.  It  is 
bad  enough  that  this  has  been  happen- 
ing in  past  years,  but  the  book  concludes 
in  this  chapter  with  the  statement  that 
these  practices  are  now  being  carried 
over  by  some  companies  into  our  mis.sile 
program,  for  which  we  are  now  spending 
billions  of  dollars. 

It  5eems  to  me  these  are  serious 
charges.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  in 
many  cases  they  have  been  well  docu- 
mented. If  the  Pentagon  does  not  an- 
swer these  charpes,  if  the  Pentagon  docs 
not  make  some  response.  ina.smuch  as 
the  book  has  been  mentioned  here  on 
the  floor  by  several  Senators,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  will  be  up  to  the  congres- 
sional committees  to  go  into  this  matter 
and  determine  the  facts,  because  these 
are  serious  charges  of  waste  of  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  In  a  moment,  after  I  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
shall  comment  in  greater  detail  on  this 
matter. 

At  this  time  let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
the  charges  should  be  answered.  They 
should  not  be  met.  as  in  the  past,  with 
the  thunders  of  silence  which  have  typi- 
fied the  attitude  of  so  much  of  the  pre.ss 
in  the  case  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration ever  since  it  has  been  in  office, 
and  which  have  led  me  to  say  that  in 
many  cases  the  American  press  has  done 
a  better  "snow"  job  for  the  Eisenhower 
administration  than  Pravda  has  done 
for  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 
His  courtesies  to  me  here  remind  me  of 
the  courtesies  he  Invariably  extended 
to  me  some  years  ago  when  he  was  a 
very  able  and  hard-working  member  of 


the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
was  with   the   Air  Force. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  that  at  that 
time — as  now — we  always  obtained  from 
my  friend  facts,  not  propaganda. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Orepon. 

I  have  read  "US  A. — Second  Cla.ss 
Power?"  It  is  worth  the  reading  of  any- 
one interested  in  our  national  defense. 

Today,  in  this  country — thanks  to 
such  patriotic  citizens  as  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  I  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Clark  1  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  more  interested 
in  just  where  we  stand  in  our  defenses, 
as  a'^ainst  that  of  the  possible  enemy. 

After  reading  the  book — which  I  did 
with  great  intere.'^t — I  am  sure  anyone 
interested  in  the  subject  of  defense  can 
find  some  of  the  answers.  I  congratu- 
late the  authors  of  the  book  on  the  ef- 
fort they  have  made  to  ascertain  facts 
in  the  defense  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  for 
yielding  to  me,  inasmuch  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  at  this  time  I  leave  the  floor. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  have  that  contribution  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  because  so  many 
parts  of  the  book  supply  support  for 
the  work  done  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
during  the  past  several  years  when  he 
has  been  tr>-ing  to  warn  the  American 
people  that  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion has  not  been  giving  our  country 
the  military  protection  it  must  have  In 
order  to  keep  the  country  secure  from 
the  standpoint  of  deterrent  strength. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  knows  the 
high  regard  I  have  for  him  because  of 
the  statesmanship  he  has  demon- 
strated—.sometimes  when  he  was  almost 
alone,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
in  cro<;sinR  swords  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  when  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  charged  that  either  the 
President  was  uninformed  in  regard  to 
the  plight  in  which  our  country  found 
itself  from  the  standpoint  of  air  sup- 
port, or  the  President  was  willing  to  take 
a  calculated  risk. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  time,  in 
my  judgment,  to  justify  the  taking  of  a 
calculated  risk,  so  far  as  the  security  of 
our  Nation  is  concerned.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  stands 
out  as  the  leader  in  the  United  States 
today,  who  has  dared  stand  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  and  to  raise  questions  regard- 
ing the  falhbility  of  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House  in  the  military  field. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  my  friend  from  Ore- 
gon for  those  undeserved  but  deeply  ap- 
preciated comments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
equally  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
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sourl  are,  respectively,  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  this  body. 
I  have  been  looking  at  the  book  entitled 
"USA. — Second-Class  Power?"  with 
preat  Interest,  too.  I  wonder  whether 
my  two  colleagues  will  agree  with  the 
one-paragraph  summary  of  the  condition 
wliich  confronts  us  with  respect  to  our 
national  security  and  foreign  policy 
which  I  now  read  from  page  329  of  the 
book: 

Any  cold  analysis  of  tlie  American  posi- 
tion In  the  world  today  must  reach  the  un- 
pleasant conclusion  thar,  we  have  three 
alternatives.  We  can  precipitate  a  preventive 
war.  and  hope  to  win  It.  We  can  reconcile 
ourselves  to  becoming  definitely  and  perma- 
nently a  second-class  power.  Or  we  can 
tighten  our  belts  for  a  long  and  self-sacrl- 
flclng  attempt  to  prove  '.hat  capitalism  Is 
better  than  communism,  that  our  science 
can  be  better  than  Communist  science,  our 
education  better  than  Conununlst  education, 
our  dedication  more  determined  than  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  don't  believe  the  American  people  will 
long  hesitate  In  making  tills  choice. 

Then  the  authors  of  the  book  state 
that  they  believe  the  American  people 
will  choose  the  third  alternative. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senate  will  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  once 
more? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I>et  me  say  that 
perhaps  I  disagree  with  part  of  that 
statement  as  read  by  tlie  able  Senator, 
because  I  do  not  think  the  possible 
enemy  would  long  let  our  coimtry  be  a 
second-class  power. 

Rather  we  would  be  either  a  fourth- 
class  or  fifth-class  power,  or  whatever 
word  would  properly  classify  a  Commu- 
nist satellite.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  the  choice  of  being  a  second-class 
power  at  all.  In  view  of  the  develop- 
ments of  today.  I  think  we  are  now  faced 
with  the  problem  of  survival. 

In  that  connection,  recent  testimony 
before  our  committee  by  Dr.  von  Braun 
and  others  is  interesting:. 

Again,  may  I  point  out  that  much  con- 
structive information  regarding  our  na- 
tional defense  is  contained  in  the  book 
in  question. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  com- 
ment on  what  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  said  Is  that  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  what  will  be  the  decision  of  the 
American  people  on  th.s  or  any  other 
great  emergency  problem,  once  they  im- 
dcrstand  the  facts.  What  I  protest  so 
much  is  the  frightening  turn  in  America 
toward  government  by  secrecy,  in  that 
the  people  are  not  given  the  facts,  and 
are  not  in  the  position  to  evaluate 
American  foreign  policy,  because  they  do 
not  know  what  it  is;  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  America's  defense 
posture,  because  they  do  not  know  what 
it  is — although  when  we  asked  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  was  before  us,  the  other 
day,  "Have  you  told  us  any  tiling  which 
in  your  opinion  the  Russian  leaders  do 
not  already  know?"  we  obtained  from 
him  the  admission  that  probably  they  al- 


ready know  everything  he  had  told  us. 
But  the  people  of  this  country  do  not 
know  that  much. 

Of  course  we  cannot  always  be  sure, 
and  I  do  not  favor  making  secrets  avail- 
able to  the  Russians.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are 
being  told,  so  they  can  develop  their  own 
foreign  policy.  Under  otu-  Constitution, 
foreign  policy  belongs  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  not  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
A  great  fallacy,  which  is  referred  to  in 
debate  in  this  Chamber  a  great  deal  of 
the  time,  is  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  develop  our  foreign 
policy.  Of  course  that  Is  entirely  In- 
correct; and,  if  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  te  the  dictators  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Of  course  that  is 
pure  nonsense. 

They  are  the  administrators  of  a  for- 
eign policy  to  be  developed  under  the 
advice  and  consent  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  by  means 
of  which,  under  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  the  legislative  representa- 
tives of  the  people  check  a  President  and 
a  Secretary  of  State  In  the  development 
of  foreign  policy.  But  the  people  can- 
not do  that  unless  they  know  much  more 
about  our  foreign  policy  than  they  do 
now. 

So  I  think  the  Information  which  is 
being  made  available  by  means  of  the 
book — again,  subject  to  check — is  a  great 
service  to  the  people  of  America;  and  I 
think  we  must  investigate  these  allega- 
tions, we  must  determine  what  is  fac- 
tual, and  must  proceed  from  there. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
again  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  should  like  to  make 
two  brief  observations:  First,  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  there  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  lead- 
ership in  telling  the  American  people  the 
truth  about  the  deadly  peril  in  which  we 
live.  Second,  my  own  strong  conviction 
is  that  we  cannot  measure  ix^  to  this 
challenge  unless  we  get  more.^  revenues 
for  the  Federal  Government  and,  in  my 
judgment,  in  order  to  do  that  and  still 
balance  the  budget,  we  need  to  start  to 
close  the  unjust  and  inequitable  tax  loop- 
holes. Closing  these  loopholes  would  en- 
able us  to  balance  the  budget  and  still 
provide  for  the  cost  of  our  national  se- 
curity and  the  money  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  obsolescence  in  the  public 
sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows.  I  am 
a  soldier  in  the  ranks  in  that  battle,  and 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  join  him  in  that 
fight  to  close  up  the  tax  loopholes. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  in  the  Congressional  Record 
some  critical  comments  about  this  book, 
"U.S A.— Second  Class  Power?"  by  Drew 
Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson.  The  criti- 
cism was  that  the  book,  in  part,  engages 


in  criticism  in  terms  of  PresidMit  Eisen- 
hower's painting  and  recreation.  I  agree 
that  the  burden  and  theme  of  the  book 
is  so  enormously  important  that  it  might 
be  better  that  the  book  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  effectiveness  or  ineffec- 
tiveness or  our  military  policies  exclu- 
sively. In  fact  it  does  so  almost  exclu- 
sively. And  it  does  an  extremely  useful 
job. 

I  should  like  to  cite  one  specific  in- 
stance of  a  serious  allegation  that  I 
think  has  been  documented  and  which 
I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  investigate.  It  occiu's  in 
chapter  V,  which  is  entitled  "Slimi  in 
the  Sun."  It  relates  to  the  situation  at 
Cape  Canaveral  In  Florida.  Very  seri- 
ous questions  are  raised  about  the  effi- 
ciency and  management  of  the  vitally 
critical  installation  there,  particularly 
the  b£^is  on  which  management  of  that 
installation  was  transferred  from  the 
Air  Force  to  Pan  American. 

According  to  the  authors,  the  Air 
Force  officer  who  was  principally  respon- 
sible for  the  contract  which  made  Pan 
American  responsible  for  manafement, 
later  turned  up,  very  shortly  after  this 
occurred,  in  a  highly  paid  position  with 
Pan  American. 

In  view  of  the  very  serious  questions 
which  have  been  raised  £is  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Installation  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, it  seems  to  me  this  incident  alone 
warrants  very  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  disclosures  about  this  mat- 
ter be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  The  account  appears  on 
pages  45,  46,  47,  48,  and  through  the 
first  full  paragraph  on  page  49  of  the 
book. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 
Slum  in  the  Sun 

On  July  8.  1947.  a  decision  was  taken  that 
was  to  transform  a  scrubby.  mosquito-In- 
fested sandbar.  Jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic 
from  Florida's  sunny  east  coast.  Into  the  most 
crucial  Installation  In  our  defense  complex. 
The  name  of  that  sandbar  is  Cape  Canaveral, 
starting  point  of  the  missile  test  range  that 
stretches  5.000  miles  to  a  bleak,  volcanic  Is- 
land called  Ascension,  deep  in  the  South  At- 
lantic. 

What  goes  on  at  Canaveral,  known  less 
formally  as  the  Cape,  Is  vital  to  the  free 
world.  Upon  the  success  of  the  missiles 
tested  there,  upon  the  cfBclency  of  Its  opera- 
tions, largely  depends  the  answer  to  that 
terrifying  question:  Can  the  United  States 
catch  up  with  Russia  in  the  race  to  domi- 
nate outer  space?  All  our  strategic  missiles, 
from  the  ocean-leaping  Atlas  to  the  under- 
ocean-launched  Polaris,  must  pass  through 
the  Cape.  Every  hour  squandered  there  rep- 
resents an  equivalent  gain  for  Russia — a  gift 
of  time  on  a  platter  of  dollars. 

At  first  the  range  was  operated  by  all  three 
Armed  Forces,  an  arrangement  bedeviled  by 
Interservice  rivalry.  But  on  May  15.  1950, 
the  Air  Force  took  charge  of  the  nest  and 
began  adding  island  bases  to  test  and  track 
n3.1sslles  in  flight.  To  patrol  the  watery  space 
between  the  islands,  a  fleet  of  white  picket 
ships  was  acquired.  A  dozen  electronic  out- 
posts, backstopped  by  as  many  floating  sta- 
tions, trace  the  great  metal  birds  during 
their  supersonic  migrations  from  the  Cape. 
Suddenly  in  1953.  just  as  the  Air  Force  had 
settled  down  to  a  highly  efficient  operation  oT 
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this  all-Important  testing  ground.  Its  man- 
agement quietly  passed  to  a  private  con- 
tractor, as  curious  a  cuckoo  as  ever  Invaded 
any  nest:  Pan  American  Airways. 

Immediately  Pan  American  began  recruit- 
ing missile  managers  on  a  Jobs-for-buddles 
basis,  hiring  former  pilots,  mechanics,  ticket 
agents,  and  baggage  handlers.  Its  motives 
weren't  alone  patriotic.  The  contractor  was 
paid  a  flzed  fee  as  its  profit  for  managing 
the  base,  and  this  fee  quickly  Jumped  to  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  company  also 
foresaw  a  commercial  future  In  the  missile 
business.  "Indeed,"  Its  literature  happily 
boasts,  "when  g\ilded  missiles  open  the  way 
for  space  travel.  Pan  Am's  Quided  Missile 
Range  may  emerge  as  the  pioneer  of  com- 
mercial spaoe-Unes." 

Pan  Am  advertises  that  it  is  "the  world's 
most  experienced  airline,"  and  beyond  any 
question  it  is  second  to  none  in  its  cham- 
pagne-and-orchids  service  to  travelers.  But 
whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  cut  its 
space-age  teeth  on  so  critical  a  project  as 
the  missile-launching  base  from  which  we 
must  compete  with  Russia  Lb  another  matter. 
The  record  so  far  revealed  shows  that  Pan 
American  Airways  and  the  operation  of  Cape 
Canaveral  must  accept  some  responsibility 
for  America's  drastic  drop  in  power. 

The  Air  Force  Justified  the  Pan  Am  con- 
tract in  a  confidential  memo,  composed  by 
Lt.  Oen.  Orval  Cook  and  dated  October  26. 
1963:  "The  Air  Staff  favors  contractor  op- 
eration at  the  Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center 
because  of  the  conviction  that  a  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  operation  will  result. 
(Private)  contractors  are  able  to  obtain 
better  quality  and  stability  of  personnel  than 
the  Air  Force.  •  •  •  They  do  not  depend 
on  proselyted  Air  Force  personnel  to  fulfill 
their  requirements."  Cook  added  another 
ominous  argument:  "Ineptness  or  ineffi- 
ciency In  testing  could  have  dire  conse- 
quences not  only  from  the  cost  standpoint, 
but  also  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  weafions 
as  finally  adopted." 

The  warning  was  sadly  prophetic.  After 
the  Soviet  sputniks  had  humbled  American 
pride  almost  to  the  panic  point,  one  of  the 
authors  investigated  conditions  at  the  Cape. 
UnhappUy,  Pan  Am's  rule  of  the  range  has 
not  fulfilled  Air  Force  hopes.  Its  manage- 
ment has  been  plagued  with  the  very  inept- 
ness and  Inefficiency  the  Air  Force  was  try- 
ing to  avoid.  Its  motley  staff  does  not 
qualify  as  better  personnel.  The  turnover 
rate,  exceeding  50  percent  a  year,  is  far  worse 
than  the  Air  Force  average,  far  worse  also 
than  that  of  the  average  industrial  plant. 
It  does  not  provide  better  stability  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Pan  Am  may  not  have  been  proselyting 
Air  Force  personnel,  but  it  has  ended  up  with 
a  startling  number  of  retired  colonels  and 
generals.  These  pastured  officers,  who  enjoy 
the  Florida  sunshine  and  the  opportunity  to 
supplement  their  pensions  with  Pan  Am 
paychecks,  got  their  Jobs  through  Pentagon 
cronies  whom  the  company  wanted  to  please. 
This  nepotism  has  reached  such  proportions 
and  produced  such  inefficiencies  that  even 
Pan  Am  is  worried. 

How  did  a  commercial  airline,  whose  only 
claim  to  missile  know-how  is  the  coincidence 
that  both  airplanes  and  missiles  fiy,  end  up 
operating  the  free  world's  most  Important 
missile  center?  The  evidence  Indicates  that 
an  Important  factor  was  reward  for  a  worthy 
Republican  contractor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  who  turned 
the  missile  range  over  to  Pan  American  Air- 
ways was  the  late  Harold  E.  Talbott.  one  of 
the  most  likable  rough-and-tumble  bxisiness- 
men  ever  to  serve  In  the  Pentagon,  but  also 
one  of  the  worst  misfits.  He  owed  his  ap- 
pointment under  Elsenhower  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  Indefatigable  money- 
raisers  for  the  Republican  Party,  Just  aa 
Louis  Johnson  owed  his  appointment  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  Truman  to  the  fact 


that  he  was  an  ardent  money-raiser  for  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Talbott  had  been  eastern  chairman  of  the 
Republican  finance  committee  in  1934  at 
atmut  the  same  time  another  young  money 
raiser,  Samuel  F.  Pryor,  of  Connecticut,  later 
a  top  executive  for  Pan  American  Airways, 
was  emerging  in  Republican  ranks.  Pryor 
was  eastern  treasiirer  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Conunittee  from  1936  to  1938.  then  be- 
came Republican  National  Committeeman 
from  Connecticut  and  manager  of  Wendell 
Winkle's  eastern  campaign  headquarters. 
Harold  Talbott  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  New  York  OOP  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  then  became  chairman  of  the 
overall  Republican  National  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  the  1948  campaign  that  almost 
elected  Tom  Dewey,  but  didn't.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  Talbott.  He  had  been  promised 
the  Job  of  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James',  and  his  daughters  had  all  but  picked 
their  court  dresses. 

EJuring  these  years,  both  Talbott  and  Pryor 
helped  raise  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
Orand  Old  Party  and,  like  all  political 
money  raisers,  believed  that  to  the  victor  be- 
longs the  spoils.  One  of  the  most  lucrative 
spoils  was  defense  contracts,  and  Talbott  did 
not  hesitate  to  try  to  cancel  an  aluminum- 
extrusion -press  contract  with  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num at  Halethorpe,  Md.,  in  favor  of  the 
Harvey  Aluminum  Co..  which  had  con- 
tributed handsomely  to  the  Republicans. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  cancel  the  military- 
plane  contract  with  Kaiser  in  favor  of  his 
old  friend  Grover  Loenlng  and  Falrchlld  Air- 
craft. And  he  also  suddenly  switched  an 
Air  Force  heating  contract  to  a  newly  or- 
ganized, completely  inexperienced  company 
formed  by  the  brother  of  Gov.  J.  Caleb  Boggs 
of  Delaware. 

Talbott  had  been  forced  to  resign  from  the 
Aircraft  Procurement  Office  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  during  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration and  had  been  severely  castigated  by 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  as  guilty  of  conduct 
of  a  reprehensible  character  in  connection 
with  the  award  of  airplane  contracts  during 
World  War  I.  The  airplane  scandal  was  so 
serious  that  Woodrow  Wilson  appointed 
Hughes,  former  Governor  of  New  York  and 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  investigate.  Despite  Hughes'  scathing 
indictment  of  Talbott  and  his  father,  of 
Charles  Kettering,  and  of  Col.  Edward  Deeds, 
head  of  Delco  Battery,  which  became  part  of 
General  Motors.  Talbott  was  picked  by  Eisen- 
hower to  head  the  Air  Force. 

Such  is  the  power  of  political  campaign 
funds. 

Eventually.  Talbotfs  partisanship  toward 
favored  companies,  particularly  Paul  B. 
Mulligan  &  Co.,  in  which  he  was  a  partner, 
brought  a  Senate  investigation  and  forced 
his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
But  in  the  interim,  he  had  switched  Cape 
Canaveral  from  operation  by  the  Air  Force 
to  private-contract  operation  under  his  old 
political  comrade  in  fund  raising.  Sam 
Pryor  of  Pan  American  Airways. 

Curious  facts  about  this  contract  have 
been  dug  out  of  Pentagon  files.  The  man 
directly  concerned  with  the  negotiations 
under  Talbott  was  Assistant  Secretary  Roger 
Lewis,  who  received  General  Cook's  memo 
quoted  earlier.  In  his  own  handwriting, 
Lewis  scrawled  his  approval  of  the  memo: 
"I  concur  in  General  Cook's  endorsement  of 
contractor  operation  as  opposed  to  AF  (Air 
Force) .  Have  some  questions  about  contract 
details  however."  Finally,  on  December  21, 
1953.  Lewis  signed  the  order  authorizing 
General  Cook  to  draw  up  the  contract. 

Prom  his  office  In  the  Pentagon,  Lewis 
watched  the  bustle  going  on  down  at  the 
Cape  as  the  airline  took  over.  On  September 
21.  1955.  he  resigned  from  the  Air  Force  and 
the  very  next  day  Joined  Pan  American  Air- 
ways as  executive  vice  president. 


His  starting  salary  was  a  comfortable  $28.- 
000  per  year  pliu  bonuses,  almost  double  hit 
Air  Force  pay.  He  was  also  let  In  on  a  com- 
pany plan  that  permitted  him  to  buy  16.000 
shares  of  Pan  Am  stock  over  a  10-year  period 
at  the  market  value  on  December  0,  1066. 
Only  three  vice  presidents,  all  company  vet- 
erans, were  offered  this  amount  of  stock. 
Other  vice  presidents  who  had  been  with  the 
company  several  years  were  offered  as  little 
as  6.000  shares. 

Outlining  Lewis'  new  duties.  Pan  American 
president  Juan  T.  Trlppe  wrote:  "Yoxir  Ini- 
tial assignments  will  Include  supervision  of 
company  projects  relating  to  the  national 
defense,  including  operating  supervision  of 
the  guided  missile  range  project."  Trlppe 
was  careful  to  add  that  Lewis  would  not  par- 
ticipate In  any  negotiations  with  the  Air 
Force.  It  was  an  obvious  and  minimum 
caution.  Anything  less  would  probably  have 
landed  the  airline  In  legal  difficulties. 

Trlppe  has  since  sworn  that  Lewis  had  no 
discufislons  with  Pan  Am  while  he  was  con- 
sidering the  mlssUe-range  contract  and  that 
Lewis  had  actually  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Air  Force  before  he  was  Invited 
to  Join  the  company.  These  protestations, 
however,  have  not  dispelled  the  cloud  that 
hangs  over  the  strange  transfer  of  Cape 
Canaveral  to  Pan  Anierlcan  Airways. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI  is  about  to  make  a  ma- 
jor address  on  another  matter.  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  the  discus- 
sion about  this  book. 

In  the  briefings  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  General  White  and  General  Taylor 
I  came  to  certain  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  defense  situa- 
tion as  I  see  it.  I  had  pointed  out  I 
would  vote  for  whatever  can  be  shown 
is  needed  to  maintain  the  deterrent 
strength  of  my  country  against  the  mil- 
itary threat  of  Russia,  because  there  la 
a  threat.  If  the  time  ever  came  when 
Russia  thought  she  would  have  anything 
to  gain  by  a  military  course  of  action,  I 
think  she  would  follow  it.  But  I  recog- 
nize that  the  greatest  threat  of  Russia 
during  the  next  100  years  is  not  a  mili- 
tary threat,  but  an  economic  threat;  and 
I  do  not  think  we  are  taking  the  steps 
necessary  to  develop  the  economical  po- 
tential of  our  country  to  meet  that 
threat  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  or 
domestically,  either,  for  that  matter. 
That  is  why  I  have  made  this  point  about 
the  failure  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration to  recognize  that  capital  invest- 
ments in  wealth-creating  objectives  do 
not  involve  merely  Government  expendi- 
tures, but  involve  sound  business. 

I  listened  to  the  officials  of  the  Pen- 
tagon building  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  were  ahead  of  Russia  in  this 
or  that  field,  and  I  listened  to  one  of 
them  say  over  and  over  again  in  his  testi- 
mony that  the  trouble  with  the  American 
people  is  that  they  are  not  cynical 
enough,  that  they  must  be  more  cynical 
about  the  Russians,  that  they  must 
recognize  we  cannot  negotiate  with  the 
Russians,  that  the  Russians  will  partici- 
pate in  negotiations  only  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  to  their  advantage.  After  11a- 
tening  to  that  cynicism.  I  was  satisfied 
what  the  end  of  the  road  would  be  if  th6 
country  followed  this  general's  philoso- 
phy. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
then  asked  me,  when  it  come  my  turn 
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to  ask  questions.  If  I  had  any  questions, 
and  I  said.  "Before  I  ask  a  question  I 
want  to  make  a  comment  that  sets  forth 
my  impressions  of  the  testimony  to 
which  I  have  been  listening:"  I  said. 
"One  of  the  witnesses  said  we  should 
be  more  cynical.  I  want  him  to  know  I 
am  so  cynical  that  his  views  are  un- 
adulterated optimism  in  comparison.  He 
has  been  warning  us  about  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  our  country  if  we  do  not  do 
this  or  that  to  keep  up  in  the  present 
armanent  race.  He  has  been  asked  the 
rhetorical  question  as  to  whether  Rus- 
sia is  ahead  on  this,  or  the  Nation  is 
ahead  on  that.  I  want  to  tell  him,  as  I 
have  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
as  I  have  listened  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  as  I  have  listened  now  to  the 
head  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  head  of 
the  Army,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  only 
ones  who  would  be  ahead  would  be  the 
archeologists  a  thousand  years  from 
today." 

When  they  come  to  dig  up  this  tran- 
script, then  history  will  record  who  was 
ahead.  I  want  to  say,  surely,  we  will  vote 
for  what  is  necessary  for  deterrent 
strength,  but  too  often  that  approach 
seems  to  make  deterrent  strength  the 
end  rather  than  a  means  toward  peace. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  generals  that  they 
need  to  read  some  history  and  recognize 
that  our  period  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion will  be  no  different  from  that  of  past 
periods,  if  we  blindly  proceed  with  a  mad 
armament  race  with  Russia. 

The  end  would  be  the  end  of  our  whole 
era  of  civilization.  I  would  say  to  the  of- 
ficials in  the  Pentagon  building  that  this 
mad  armament  race  being  participated 
in  by  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers,  in- 
cluding my  own  country,  is  an  armament 
race  which  is  bound  to  end  in  disaster 
for  Russia  and  the  United  States  and 
our  western  allies,  because  the  testimony 
itself  shows  what  the  destruction  will  be 
on  both  sides  if  a  full  nuclear  war  should 
break  out. 

Unpopular  as  it  is  in  a  time  of  fear. 
Mr.  President,  it  nevertheless  needs  to 
be  said :  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers, 
including  the  United  States,  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law ;  and  the  history  of 
civilization  teaches  that  when  any  na- 
tion for  long  violates  the  moral  law.  it 
writes  its  own  destruction.  One  cannot 
proceed  with  the  immorality  of  a  nuclear 
armament  race  if  he  believes  in  a  God, 
and  expect  his  civilization  to  survive. 
That  is  why  I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is  so 
important  that,  in  the  midst  of  our  voting 
funds  for  whatever  is  necessary  for  de- 
terrent strength,  we  completely  discard 
the  notion  that  we  cannot  negotiate. 
We  have  to  negotiate;  not  on  any  basis 
of  appeasement  but  on  the  basis  of  get- 
ting the  facts  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

As  I  said  to  the  generals  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  the  other 
day,  "I  will  tell  you  who  is  going  to  take 
care  of  the  United  States  and  of  our 
western  allies  and  of  Russia  and  the 
Communist  segment  of  the  world.  It  will 
be  those  millions  of  people  in  Asia  and 
Africa  who  recognize  already  the  im- 
morality of  our  position  and  of  Russia's 
position." 

That  was  evidenced  by  the  question  I 
asked  the  generals,  "What  have  you  to 


tell  the  committee  about  known  facts  as 
to  the  danger  to  the  health  of  future 
generations  of  people  for  the  next  several 
hundred  years  if  we  continue  In  increas- 
ing amounts  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons?" What  did  one  of  the  generals  say? 
He  said.  "Oh.  but  the  experts  are  in  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  the  effects  will  be." 
The  record  will  show  I  replied,  "Am  I  to 
therefore  conclude  there  is  no  danger, 
because  the  scientists  are  in  disagree- 
ment?" 

I  then  suggested  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  owes  it  to 
the  American  people  to  proceed  this  year 
with  the  most  thorough  investigation  yet 
conducted  into  the  effects  upon  the 
health  of  generations  unborn  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  letting  loose  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  fallout  of  nuclear  test- 
inrr. 

The  interesting  thing.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  there  is  agreement  among  the 
scientists  that  if  Russia  and  the  Western 
Powers  involve  themselves  in  a  nuclear 
war  the  radiation  which  will  be  let  Icose 
from  that  war  not  only  will  destroy  mil- 
lions of  our  generation  but  also  will 
bring  havoc  upon  the  world  for  hundreds 
of  years  to  come  on  all  forms  of  life,  as 
life  strupples  a?ain  out  of  the  depths  of 
a  new  dark  ages  to  the  light  of  a  new 
civilization. 

I  made  those  comment."?.  Mr.  President, 
because  I  think  they  are  very  closely  re- 
lated to  the  contents  of  the  book.  In 
the  interest  of  time,  but  so  that  there 
will  be  some  documentation  in  the  Rec- 
ord today  in  support  of  the  comments 
I  have  made  about  the  book,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  what  the  publishers  have  to  say 
on  the  flyleaf  of  the  book  in  regard  to 
the  book's  purpcse,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial on  the  back  of  the  flyleaf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"US.A— Second  Class  Power?"  Is  the 
shoclting  story  of  how  we  have  let  ourselves 
fall  behind  scientifically  and  militarily  in  the 
age  of  earth  satellites  and  missiles.  It  tells 
precisely  where  we  stand  today  in  relation  to 
the  Russian  achievements  and  what  we  must 
do  to  insure  cur  survival. 

When  the  first  Russian  sputnik  began  cir- 
cling the  globe  on  October  4,  1957,  our  coun- 
try wolte  up  to  the  fact  that  we  had  fallen 
dangerously  behind  in  scientific  research  and 
defense  preparedness.  The  Russians  had  suc- 
cessfully carried  through  a  crash  program  In 
rocket  development  that  called  for  a  reap- 
praisal of  their  whole  scientific  achievement 
and  potential.  At  the  same  time,  thinking 
Americans  demanded  to  know  what  had  gone 
wrong  witli  our  defense  program,  Just  bow 
bad  off  we  were,  and  how  we  could  catch  up. 

This  book  gives  the  answers.  It  tells  how 
our  rocket  research  began,  how  the  Gov- 
ernment has  withheld  vital  information,  how 
budget-cutting  and  bickering  and  business 
rivalry  have  been  added  to  Indecision  and 
shortsightedness  to  bring  on  the  crisis. 

In  their  tireless  pursuit  of  the  truth,  the 
authors  use  much  confidential  information 
that  needs  to  be  made  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  are  outspokenly  critical, 
in  the  way  for  which  Drew  Pearson  has  be- 
come famous,  on  this  subject  of  vital  interest 
to  every  American — ^hls  own  survival. 


U.S.A. — Sbconc-Class  Power? 

What  has  been  the  reason  for  our  downhlU 
skid  in  power  and  prestige?  The  Gaither 
report  puts  the  blame  on  bickering  t>etween 
the  Armed  Forces.  This,  of  course,  was  true 
but  it  is  an  understatement.  There  are 
many  reasons.  They  go  back  to  the  terror- 
ism of  the  McCarthy  era  when  we  drove 
scientists  out  of  Government.  They  go  back 
to  the  easygoing  complacency  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  concentration  on  football 
and .  snap  courses  rather  than  science,  and 
our  failure  to  pay  teachers  a  living  wage. 
They  go  back  to  the  passionate  budget-cut- 
ting of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
Humphrey  and  his  willingness  to  put  a  bal- 
anced budget  ahead  of  national  security. 
They  go  back  to  the  scramble  for  orders  by 
the  defense  contractors  who  have  almost 
more  influence  Inside  the  Pentagon  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  who, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  some- 
times put  profits  ahead  of  patriotism.  They 
also  go  back  to  the  dangerous  American 
political  system  of  raising  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  to  elect  candidates  and 
then  paying  off  the  contributors  with  de- 
fense contracts.  They  involve  personal 
jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the  type  that  almost 
prevented  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  from  build- 
ing our  first  atomic  submarine.  They  in- 
volve the  genial  personality  of  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  wanted  to  be  loved  more  than 
he  wanted  to  crack  military  heads  together. 

But  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  fact, 
the  reasons  why  we  fell  behind  Russia  go 
back  to  the  personality  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  He  too  wanted  to  be  loved.  And 
during  the  course  of  his  military  career  In 
Europe  and  his  campaigning  for  the  Presi- 
dency, he  had  built  up  a  public  love  and 
devotion  and  prestige  that  amounted  to  a 
father  image.  Because  of  that  Image  and 
because  of  his  long  service  in  the  Army,  the 
Nation  trusted  him.  He  could  do  no  wrong. 
They  did  not  know  that  he  was  complacent, 
easygoing,  unwilling  to  spend  the  long  hours 
of  grueling  grind  which  any  President  must 
spend  if  he  is  to  lead  the  Nation.  That 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  was  not  willing  to  do 
these  things,  that  he  honestly  believed  he 
could  serve  as  a  part-time  President,  that 
he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  deal  forcefully 
with  his  old  buddies  in  the  Pentagon  or  the 
budget  cutters  in  the  Treasury  Department 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  United 
States  today  finds  itself  In  the  gravest  danger 
in  all  history. 

And  to  the  press  of  the  United  States, 
which  failed  to  report  both  the  inadequacies 
of  our  national  defense  and  the  inadequacy 
of  our  Commander  In  Chief,  must  go  part 
of  the  blame.  (From  chapter  II,  "Gravity 
of  the  CrUis.") 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
what  the  publishers  of  the  book  have  to 
say  about  the  background  of  the  two 
authors,  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

About  the  Attthors 

Drew  Pearson  was  bom  In  E^•anston,  lU., 
and  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
Swarthmore  College.  Following  a  period  of 
relief  work  with  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  he  taught  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  University. 
He  was  a  roving  foreign  correspondent  for 
several  years  before  settling  In  Washington. 
His  first  book,  "Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,"  written  with  Robert  S.  Allen,  led 
to  the  daily  newspaper  column  of  that  name 
published  since  1932,  and  currently  syndi- 
cated In  the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Mirror,  the  Chicago  American,  the  Los  An- 
geles Mirror,  and  more  than  600  other  news- 
papers.    He   has   sponsored   the   Friendship 
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Train,  helped  to  orRanlze  the  Freedom  Bal- 
loon campaign,  and  In  1948  was  named 
Father  of  the  Year.  Though  he  works  under 
h'gh  pressure  at  hla  office  In  Georgetown 
and  hla  Maryland  dairy  farm,  his  quiet,  al- 
moFt  retiring  personality  shows  no  trace  of 
the  hardbolled  reporter. 

jTck  Anderson,  a  native  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Utah  and  George 
Washington  University.  He  began  working 
w;ih  Drew  Pearson  In  1948,  following  2  years 
w:th  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Chungking 
nnd  Shani^hal,  China.  He  Is  the  coauthor, 
u'.th  Ronald  May.  of  "McCarthy:  The  Man, 
the  Senator,  the  Ism." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
foreword  of  the  book  the  authors  say : 

We  will  go  one  step  further  and  venture 
the  opinion  that  the  American  who  states 
that  Russia's  emergence  as  a  first-cla-ss 
power  may  be  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the 
United  States  runs  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered a  betrayer  of  the  American  way  of 
life  and  an  admirer  of  the  Soviet  system. 
He  may  even  come  under  scrutiny  by  the 
FBI.  Yet  If  we  are  frank  with  ourselves, 
we  have  to  admit  that  for  too  long  have  we 
been  confident,  fat.  and  complacent.  Too 
long  have  we  put  salf-interest  ahead  of  na- 
tional Interest,  ease  before  duty,  luxury  be- 
fore sacrifice,  golf  before  decisions.  Thunder- 
birds  before  missiles,  Madison  Avenue  cam- 
ouflage  before  truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  foreword  of  the  book 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foreword 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

It  U  Inecoapable  thkt  thli  book  will  arouse 
a  great  deal  of  crlUclam.  We  hnstlly  add 
that  It  waa  not  written  for  that  purpose. 
It  la  only  human  to  prefer  praise  to  criticism, 
and  the  authon,  despite  come  things  aatd 
about  them,  are  not  Inhuman.  But  they  are 
convinced  that  the  emergence  of  Russia  from 
the  wheelbarrow  age  to  the  atomic  age  Is 
the  greatest  miracle  of  modern  times.  And 
while  the  American  who  says  this  publicly  Is 
likely  to  be  blasted  as  pro-Communl«t  by  the 
Un-American  Activities  Commlltce.  yet  If 
Ajtnerlca  doesnt  recognize  this  fact.  It  Is 
likely  to  get  blasted  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  win  go  one  step  further  and  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  American  who  states  that 
Russia's  emergence  as  a  flrst-class  power  may 
be  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  United  States 
runs  tlie  risk  of  being  con' tdered  a  betrayer 
of  the  American  way  of  life  and  an  admirer 
of  the  Soviet  system.  He  may  even  come 
under  scrutiny  by  the  FBI.  Yet  if  we  are 
frank  with  ourselves,  we  have  to  admit  that 
for  too  long  have  we  been  confident,  fat,  and 
complacent.  Too  long  have  we  put  self- 
Interest  ahead  of  national  interest,  ease  be- 
fore duty,  U:xury  before  sacrifice,  golf  before 
decisions,  Thunderblrds  before  missiles,  Mad- 
ison Avenue  camouflage  before  truth. 

It  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  face  the  truth. 
It  Is  much  easier  to  accuse  a  critic  of  our 
shortcomings  of  not  telling  the  truth,  to 
brand  him  a  liar  or  a  headline  hunter,  or 
even  a  pro-Communist.  If  he  comes  up  with 
unpleasant  facts  about  the  waning  power 
and  prestige  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Yet  it  Is  a  fact  that  for  some  time  we'^ave 
been  slipping.  Not  only  have  we  been  slip- 
ping, but  we  have  been  afraid  to  admit  the 
fact  that  we  were  slipping.  The  shameful 
desertions  and  surrenders  of  American  troops 
in  Korea  were  the  first  sign  that  something 
had  gone  wrong.  They  were  also  the  first 
sign  that  we  were  afraid  to  face  the  degree  to 
which  we  had  put  materialism  ahead  of  patri- 
otism. The  American  public  still  does  not 
know  that  the  shocking  confessions  made  by 


American  prisoners  in  Korea  were  by  no 
means  all  exact«d  by  torture;  that  Turkish. 
British,  Canadian,  and  other  United  Nations 
troops  did  not  turn  their  backs  on  their 
countries  to  anywhere  near  the  same  degree. 
The  American  public  does  not  know  that  Gen. 
William  F.  Dean,  captured  commander  of  the 
7th  Infantry  Division,  gave  12  different  state- 
ments to  the  enemy.  Never  In  all  history 
have  so  many  Americans,  Including  hlph- 
ranklng  officers,  disgr.tced  the  viiilform  of  the 
country  which  spawned  them,  protected 
them,  and  gave  them  the  freedoms  of  which 
they  should  have  becii  proud — but  which 
they  took  for  granted. 

After  the  Korean  war  came  a  deluge  of 
defeats,  dijiluniatlc  and  otherwise,  culminat- 
ing with  the  events  of  1937  58  when  the 
world  woke  up  to  find  Russia  occupying  outer 
space  while  the  Unitrrt  States  occupied  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  Arkansas. 

The  world  recugnizcd  our  defeats,  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  American  people  did  not. 
We  played  up  defeat  in  Korea  a.s  if  it  were  a 
victory.  We  pussyfooted  so  long  In  Indo- 
china that  most  of  It  went  Communist.  We 
bungled  so  badly  In  the  Near  East  that  Its 
vast  oil  reserves  are  slipping  through  our 
fingers.  We  have  affronted  and  antagonized 
and  alienated  our  allies  In  Western  Europe 
until  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
has  become  a  military  shell.  The  world 
knows  this,  but  we  do  not. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  to  criticize  the  United 
S'ates  of  America.  He  who  does  so  is  accused 
of  losing  faith  In  his  country.  But  the  Amer- 
ican people  cannot  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
powerful,  tireless  government  that  threatens 
them  If  they  are  fed  sugar-coated  half-truths 
and  soothing  syrup.  They  must  know  the 
facts. 

We  cannot  sit  back  and  wait  for  bickering 
Inside  the  Kremlin  to  deliver  Russia  into 
our  hands.  The  walls  of  the  Kremlin  are  not 
like  the  walla  of  Jerico.  They  will  not  come 
tiunbllng  down  after  seven  statements  by 
John  Foster  Dulles.  Nor  will  they  yield  to  a 
civilization  In  which  an  Elvis  Presley  makes 
more  than  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
In  which  truckdrlvera  In  Chicago  are  paid 
more  than  many  schoolteachers,  in  which 
one-third  of  all  prescriptions  filled  at  drug- 
stores are  for  tranqulUzing  pills.  The  road  to 
Miltown  Is  not  the  road  to  victory  over  the 
vigorous  and  unscrupulous  government  that 
rules  Russia.  We  cannot  win  the  battle  for 
freedom  or  the  great  goal  of  peace  if  we 
keep  our  heads  in  the  sands  of  Ignorance. 

The  Ingredients  of  greatness,  however, 
have  not  gone  out  of  the  bones  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  are  equal  to  great  chal- 
lenge— if  they  know  the  facts.  It  is  in  crder 
that  they  may  know  the  facts  that  this  book 
Is  written. 

The  material  that  has  gone  Into  Its  chap- 
ters has  been  obtained  from  scores  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  officers,  civilian  defense 
experts,  scientists,  and  diplomats  who  have 
the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart.  The 
material  Is  also  based  on  several  years  of  cov- 
ering foreign  affairs  and  the  defense  news  of 
Washington.  It  is  based  on  six  trips  abroad 
during  the  past  2  years. 

We  are  Indebted  to  many  for  advice  and 
guidance  In  the  preparation  of  this  book — to 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  now 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Stuart  Symington; 
his  assistant  Edward  Welch:  to  Senators 
Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee  and  Henry  Jack- 
son of  Washington  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  to  Senator  William  Ful- 
brlght  of  Arkansas  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  to  Trevor  Gardner,  the  former 
AssisUnt  Secretary  of  Defense;  Wernher  von 
Braun  of  the  Army  Ballistic  MissUe  Agency; 
Lt.  Gen.  James  Gavin;  Adm.  Hyman  Rlck- 
over;  Dr.  Harold  Urey  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  former  Senator  WUIlam  Benton  of 
Connecticut;  John  Kennedy,  publisher  of  the 
Sioux    Falls    (8.    Dak.)    Argus-Leader,    who 


gave  us  the  results  of  his  several  trips  to 
Russia:  Eric  Berghaust.  editor  of  Missiles 
and  Rockets;  Clay  Blair,  author  of  The 
Atomic  Submarine:  Louis  Johnson,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense;  Tom  Wilcox,  formerly 
of  the  Air  Office  of  Scientific  Research;  Don 
Ludlow,  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
London  Mirror;  Herschel  Schooley,  formerly 
of  the  Defense  Department:  Capt.  William 
Chamllss.  US  N  ;  and  Col.  John  R.  Nlcker- 
Eon,  whose  explosive  memo  first  revealed 
some  of  the  basic  defects  of  our  mlseile  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  we  are  indebted  to  a  hundred  or  so 
c'fficers  of  the  armod  services  who  cannot 
speak  out  in  public  but  who  believe  that 
without  imit.iliiig  the  Soviet  Union  as  to 
methcds  we  can  meet  its  challenge;  who  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  does  not  have  to 
become  a  second -cla.^s  power. 

To  that  end,  this  book  Is  written. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  especially  em- 
phasize the  paragraph  which  reads: 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  criticize  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  who  does  so  Is  ac- 
cused of  losing  faith  in  his  country.  But 
the  American  people  cannot  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  powerful,  tireless  government 
that  threatens  them  If  they  are  fed  sugar- 
coated  half-truths  and  soothing  sirup.  They 
must  know  the  facts. 

To  give  only  an  example  to  appeal  to 
the  appetite  of  the  reader,  I  Invite  at- 
tention to  a  paragraph  or  two  In  the 
book  which  deals  with  the  U.S.  Maglnot 
Line,  particularly  as  stated  on  page  42: 

When  the  Great  Wall  of  China  was  con- 
structed along  the  Manchurlnn  border  north 
of  Peking,  historians  record.  It  lulled  the 
people  of  China  into  a  fal.-^o  sense  of  security. 
And  when  the  city  of  Piking  Onally  fell.  It 
was  the  rocket,  first  forerunner  of  the  modem 
missile,  which  finally  subdued  that  mighty 
fortress. 

Today  It  la  Ru.ulan  missiles  which  can 
make  the  mo.^t  modern  and  ramified  defense 
system  ever  conceived  by  man  Just  aa  out 
of  date  as  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

The  authors  go  on  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  the  false  security  we  may  b« 
laboring  under  with  respect  to  our  for- 
eign bases,  and  whether  tho.'^e  bases  give 
us  the  security  the  Pentagon  experts  In 
fact  are  testifying  to.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  paragraphs  from 
that  chapter  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at 
thi.s  priint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graphs were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

When  the  Great  Wall  of  Qilna  was  con- 
structed along  the  Manchurian  border  north 
of  Peklnrr.  historians  record.  It  lulled  the 
people  of  China  into  a  false  sen.<«e  of  security. 
And  when  the  city  of  Peking  finally  fell.  It 
w.is  the  rocket,  first  forerimiier  of  the  mod- 
ern missile,  which  finally  subdued  that 
miKhty  fortress. 

Today  it  Is  Russian  missiles  which  can 
make  the  most  modem  and  ramified  defense 
system  ever  conceived  by  man  Just  as  out 
of    date    as    the    Great    Wall    of    China. 

Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  In  Libya  is  the 
biggest  American  air  base  in  the  world  out- 
side the  United  States.  But  It  could  be  wiped 
out  In  Just  a  few  minutes.  It  could  be  wiped 
out  not  by  an  air  attack,  as  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  but  by  Intermediate- 
range  missiles  based  Just  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  Bulgaria. 

Russia  has  the  missiles  and  she  has  the 
bases.  While  the  United  BUtes  argued  as  to 
which  misallea  to  buUd  and  who  should  buUd 
them,  the  Soviet  proceeded  to  turn  out  s«t- 
eral  thousand  ballistic  missiles  with  a  range 
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hydr^en^war^eSrone'^^^lliir  could'^'wfp^e  of ^^t^S^'^f  ^n^e'^A^Jr'^oTe^  °,  "^u"*'  """"'f  ^^^^ain  paragraphs  from  that  section  of 

out  an  entire  base.    And  Russia  has"  eU'fh*  ^arn^  S^cre^rv^if  S^ense^  McElroTS  the  book  be  printed  in  Uie  RECORD  at  this 

r.c^L^.               °'°''   *''*''   °'"'   '"'^"'   ^^  our  strategic  AlrCommand  was  falling  apart.  P°'"^' 

eacnoase.  jje  predicted  Russia  would  surpass  us  in  There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
There  is  nothing  the  lonely  watchers  In  strategic  bombing  power  by  the  end  of  19C8.  graphs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
the  Arctic  DEW  1  ne  can  do  to  warn  of  mis-  He  begged  for  more  big  bombers  until  such  Record,  as  follows  " 
sl!e  attacks.  Their  approach  Is  too  fast.  The  time  as  American  ballistic  missiles  would  be  ^-v,,.  u  ',-  ^ 
elaborate  machinery,  the  Intricate  electronic  in  production.  Secretary  McE  -ov  cave  him  ,  Those  who  give  Jmi  Hagerty  sole  credit 
equipment,  the  phone  lines,  the  snowbank  the  alternative  of  52  more  B-52s  or  47  f.ister  .  ''"'^f'^S  up  the  Eisenhower  myth  for- 
hnuses  of  the  northern  Maglnot  line  costing  short-ranfe  B  58s.  White  insisted  the  Air  ^  ]  "  '^  ^'''^  ^^"^  ^^°^  MadUon  Ave- 
a  total  of  SIS  billion,  all  are  now  mere  monu-  F  ce  needed  both  The  Secrctarv  of  De-  "''^  ""  advertising  agencies  whose 
ments  to  our  frantic,  futile  search  for  safety.  nse  claimed  there  wasn't  enough  monev  in  ^"^^''^^xcs  reach  into  the  highest  board  rooms 
Nothing  the  heroic  Air  Force  pilots  who  the  bud-et.  Reluctantly,  White  chose  "the  ^..  ^^ff '"^--  newspapers  and  television. 
scramble  into  their  Jets  every  dawn  could  do  B^CB's.  but  with  a  warning  th-a  bv  195J  Rus-  ^^en  the  Demccraiic  National  Committee 
would  save  Wheelus.  Nothing  the  7,000  air-  sla  w,ll  be  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  both  T'^'h?  ,  '  ?  ^'^  adverlismg  agency  to 
men  who  dutifully  go  about  their  Job  of  bombers  and  missiles,  able  to  dCEtrov  all  ^'""''"^^^  "  '''"'■','?.''  .P'^'^'^f'^^;  ."  ^""^'^  ^^- 
supporting  a  little  piece  of  America  in  north  overseas  bases  with  a  shotgun  salvo  of  ^ovcr  only  one,  Wihiam  H^  Weintraub.  Inc.. 
Africa  could  do  would  save  Wheelus.  Its  atomic-tipped  missiles.  '*'"'=^  ^l"^  ^"'''Z''  .'?,-  ^°.^^  °^  ^''^  °*^"* 
wooden  barracks  and  concrete  Installations.  ,,  »,^oot.  r^^  v.  v  Z'f  "v?L°'^  ^"  ,  i?'\  h^'\"'  .1^  ^^"'  I''""" 
Its  hangers  and  its  gas  tanks,  its  theaters  and  ^^^-  MORSE.  There  has  been  a  Rreat  ^--es  had  contributed  to  the  Republican 
Its  churches.  Its  officers'  club  with  the  bou-  controversy  in  the  political  debate  re-  P"Liucntial  campaign  of  1956  as  follows: 
galnvillaea   climbing   over   the   veranda,   its  cently  witli  regard  to  the  part  the  Pre-^i-  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn...  $5,  000 

neat  ro'w's  of  married  men's  quarters  with  gay  dent    ha.S    played    with    respect    to    the  Benton  «:  Bowles 1.500 

marigolds  in  front  and  children's   perambu-  ICIJM    pro^iam.    as    tO   whetil^r   he   gave  Biow-Beirn-To.go    (now  Blow  Co.|._     2.000 

lators  on  the  back  porch— all  would  go  up  m  jt   the   <:upport   it  should   have   received  Campbell-Ewald  Co 11.350 

a  pillar  of  smoke  over  the  desert.  ^^^    as    to    v^hc'cher   he   was    responsible  D..ncer-Fitzgerald-Sample l.oao 

This  Is  a  desert  where  15  years  ago  a  Ger-  f„,.  ,-,.,„  ei^„.w^„  „  i„  tu^  o^;„ov,„»Vv,„„^  ^t  D  Arcy  Advertising  Co 1,500 

man    general    named    Rommel    wheeled    and  foi  liie ^slowdown  in  the  aovancement  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld.ng 500 

maneuvered.      For        months       he       dodged.  tlirpiopiam.  Geyer    Advertising 500 

ducked,   and   eluded   the   British.     But  even  I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  cer-  J.  ■ivalter  Thompson  Co 12.600 

in  the  brief  period  since  then,  warfare  has  tain  paragraplis  starting  on  page  57  of  Kenyon  &  Eckliardt 3,000 

changed.     In  this  same  desert,  a  whole  tank  the   book   printed   as   a  part   of  my   re-  Kuciiier  Agency 500 

corps  once  could  hide      But   not   any  mi-re.  marks,  without  taking  the   lime  to  read  Lcnnen  &  Newell... 2.000 

The  anri.nt  rocket  which  once  humbled  the  them  ^^°  Burnett  Co 500 

Great  Wall  of  China  aiui  the  city  of  Pfklrg  av,ovo    Ui>i,^cr    r,n   «Kio«ti,^K.     *\^^    ^o..«  MacManus,  John  &  Adams.. 500 

has  come  back,  sleek,  modernized,  armed  with  Iheie   being    no   objection,   the    para-  i,,,^^^     i,,^ j^q 

a  hydrogen  warhead,  to  revolution!?"  mill-  rmpns  wt;c  01  dcieU  to  be  printed  in  the  M-Cann-Erickson 1,650 

tary  power  and  make  obsolete  the  American  R'^CORD,  as  follows:  RuthraufT  A:  Ryan 600 

MftKlnot  line  Tlie  MX  774    as  the  bl<^  ballistic  bnby  was  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles..     1,000 

Tlie  water  of  the  Mediterranean  Is  blue  and  known  in   1'.47,  belonged   technically  to  the  William  Esty  Co 3,000 

beautiful    along    the    north    African    const.  Army,  who.se  chief  overlord  was  Gen!  Dwight  Young  &  Rublcam 2.500 

Men  bwlm  along  the  beaches— when  they  can  D  Eisenhower.  He  hrd  come  back  from  the  When  Elsenhower  appointed  Jock  Whlt« 
duck  modern  man's  habit  of  fouling  his  nest  Su.reme  Alhrd  Comm\nd  In  Europe  to  re-  „fy  ^j  Ambassador  to  London  the  American 
with  his  r,wn  sewage  But  blue  and  be m-  place  General  Mar-'shall  In  the  mt^st  Imr-or-  public  did  not  know  that,  besides  contrlbu- 
tlful  aa  that  water  is,  it  harbors  the  p-.««-lbll-  tnnl  mihlnry  po'it  in  the  cantlnental  United  ^jjig  ^uh  his  wife  »47  100  to  Eisenhower's 
Ity  of  even  grrntrr  danger  than  the  IPDM;  States  of  America.  Chief  of  StnfT  of  the  Army,  cninpnl^n  fund,  Whitney  owned  TV  sUlloiu 
namely,  Russl.Tn  submnrlnra  It  Is  only  It  was  a  time  of  j>ostwnr  reductions  when  he  j,^  Tulsa.  Oalvt.'ston,  Houston,  Indianapolis, 
about  100  feet  from  the  se.i  to  the  home  of  i>nd  moet  df  tlie  Amfrlcnn  peo;M^  were  more  p,^^  p^ft  w,\vne,  Iiid  Whltiiey  could  and 
the  commander  of  Wheelus  Alrbnse.  The  concerned  with  budgets  than  ballistics.  The  j^d  influence  important  segmenu  of  the 
entire  base  is  built  along  the  sen.  One  mis-  world  was  hnpuig  for  peace  So,  less  than  6  American  public  Or  when  Eleenhower  ap- 
Blle  from  a  submarine  lying  low  In  I'le  blue  months  after  the  speedup  order,  reverse  p„i,ucd  Clare  Boothe  Luce  to  be  Ambaasa- 
and  beautiful  Mcditerrnncan  could  knock  ln.«trucilons  were  delivered  to  slow  down  the  jj^^  to  Italy  most  people  did  not  fully  com- 
Whechis  out.  The  sub  wouldn't  even  have  M^  774.  Convnlr  was  to'.d  that  it  would  prebend  the  fact  that  her  husband's  maga- 
to  surface.  And  It  wouldn't  have  to  C(  me  hnve  to  get  nlong  for  2  years  on  the  funds  j,i,ip,,  Time  Life  and  Fortune  not  only  made 
all  the  way  fmm  Russian  waters  As  Hrrry  allotted  for  1  year.  This  brought  a  WTltten  pubservient' obeisance  before  the  Elsenhower 
Truman  remarked,  "For  200  years  the  Cz'>r8  objection  from  Albert  Lombard,  a  project  pedestal  but  al.so  owned  television  stations 
wanted  to  penetrate  down  through  the  Dcs-  engineer,  that  the  MX-774  "must  receive  ^^  gait  Lake  City  Denver  Minneapolis  lu- 
porus  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  failed.  To-  bac!:lng  financially  on  a  scale  somewhat  of  dinnnpolis  and  Grand  Rapids,  all  of  them  in- 
day  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  have  three  the  mr.gn  tude  of  the  German  (rocket)  ac-  fluenclng  public  opinion  and  all  of  them 
submarine  bases  in  the  Mediterranean— one  tlvliies  at  Pceremunde."  contributing  to  the  complacency  of  the 
in  Albania,  one  in  Syria,  and  one  In  Egypt.  This  objection  is  one  of  the  secret  papers  American  public  regarding  our  missile- 
Stalin  must  be  laughing  in  his  grave,"  that  has  arisen   from   the  dead  files  of  the  satellite  defeat. 

Further  west  in  Morocco,  our  big  bomber  Pentagon  to  haunt  the  planners  charged  with 
bases  at  Sldi  Sl'mane  are  2,000  miles  away  keeping  the  United  States  ahead  of  Russia.  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Starting 
from  the  Iron  Curtain  and  out  of  range  of  T^e  tragedy  is  that  component  parts  of  the  on  page  138  there  Is  a  detailed  account 
Ru.sslan  IREM's.  But  feverishly  in  the  little  ^^st  MX-774  missiles  were  already  in  the  of  the  controversy  which  has  been  waged 
country  of  Albania  the  ICremlln  Is  construct-  machine  .^hops  when,  on  July  1,  1947.  the;r  .  .  ._,,„*„„  „,:«.},  reeard  to  defence 
in- three  huge  missile  bases— launching  sites  d^ath  notice  arrived  from  Washinston.  m  inis  country  Willi  regara  10  aeien.e 
f'T  new  IRBM's  to  be  aimed  squarely  at  Sldi  Economy  was  in  the  air.  Because  of  it,  the  contracts  in  connection  with  the  Van- 
Siimane  and  the  row  of  sleek  windswept  ^"^  generals  decided  that  they  could  concen-  guard  program  and  the  part  that  Ameri- 
B  47  s  lined  up  on  the  runway,  each  guarded  trate  on  only  one  Intercontinental  mlFSlle  can  big  business  has  played  in  this  mat- 
by  nn  air  policeman  with  cocked  revolver  and  a"^  ^^«t  a  slower,  air-breathing  missile,  sub-  ^^  j  ^^^^  unanimous  consent  that  cer- 
each  carrying  a  hydrogen  bomb  the  equiva-  sequently  called  the  Snark,  would  be  easier  _  „j,raBraDhs  be  nrinted  in  the  Rec- 
lont  of  all  the  explosives  dropped  in  World  ^  construct  and  surer  of  success.  Work  had  ^^^^  paragrapns  DC  prmtea  in  ine  kec 
War  II.     When  those  Albanian  bases  are  fin-  already  been  started  on  the  Snark.     It  had  ORD  at  this  point. 

Ished.  when  those  new  IRBM's  are  Installed,  wings  and  therefore  was  more  comprehensl-          There   being   no   objection,    the   para- 

those  B-47's  will  not  be  able  to  remain  on  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^°  believed  In  wings.  graphs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

runway   anymore.  It  was  General  Elsenhower,  then  Chief  of  Record  asfoUowS" 

When  the  Russian  sputnik  was  first  Staff,  who  approved  the  order  killing  off  '  „„„,„..  „„„„h  rw  ».,.», 
launched  on  October  4.  1957,  and  when  the  P'-oJ^ct  MX-774.  He  acted,  of  course,  on  the  Part  of  the  story  revolves  around  Dr.  Rich- 
first  dread  news  eeeped  In  on  the  American  ''dvice  of  his  experts  who  faced  budget  cuts,  ard  Porter,  an  amiable  six-foot  scientist  with 
public  that  Russia  had  developed  an  Inter-  vjr  MORSE  Mr  President  on  caee  ^  '"!!  '^°^^  ?l  '^  "'  ^  V  ^  .""^  ?V 
continental  ballistic  missile,  Prwldent  Elsen-  lorL  finH  .  vlrJ^J^V-^^I^!  on«^,nf^^  ^"  ^"^  °''  *^'  P*^°"  °'  OeneTRl  Electric 
hower  took  pains  to  emphasize  the  impor-  J^l  we  find  a  very  interesting  account  of  as  a  rocket  expert.  Simultaneously,  he  has 
t.^nce  of  our  Strategic  Aid  Command  and  the  ^"®  activity  Of  the  MadiSon  Avenue  ad-  been  advising  the  United  SUtes  Government 
ring  of  bases  surrounding  Russia  which  make  Vertlsers  and  the  relationship  between  on  rocket  matters.  His  history  Is  strung  to- 
up   the  American  Maglnot  line.     His   was  a  their  programs  and  campaign  contribu-  gether  on  the  strong  cord  of  loyalty  to  his 

public  statement.  tlons.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  company. 
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Ab  the  Allied  armies  rolled  back  the  Nazi 
war  machine  In  1944-45,  Porter  waa  hur- 
ried to  Oermany  to  analyze  German  rocket 
research.  Although  he  wore  an  Army  uni- 
form and  reported  to  the  Army,  he  remained 
a  civilian  on  OE  salary.  It  was  not  untisual 
at  that  time  for  companies  to  loan  technical 
experts  to  the  military.  Porter  remained  in 
Germany  five  months,  at  one  time  helping  to 
round  up  the  families  of  German  scientists 
and  rush  them  out  of  the  Soviet  Zone  before 
the  Iron  Curtain  could  clamp  down  on  them. 

On  his  return  home.  Porter  turned  over 
his  technical  reports  not  only  to  the  Army 
but  also  to  General  Electric.  The  Army  next 
put  him  In  charge  of  firing  the  captured  Ger- 
man V-2  rockets  at  White  Sands.  N.  Mex. 
Again  Porter  made  the  results  of  his  research 
available  to  General  EMectrlc.  which,  benefit- 
ing by  this  Information,  got  a  contract  to 
build  th<!  first  ballistic  missiles  for  the  Army. 
As  chief  engineer,  Porter  designed  the  en- 
gines which  General  Electric  Installed  In 
those  early  A-1.  A-2.  and  A-3  missiles. 

What  he  did  was  Improve  the  V-2  motor 
and  call  it  the  Hermes  engine.  Some  techni- 
cal experts  claim  this  GE-brand  Hermes  en- 
gine was  unsatisfactory.  Otliers  explain  th.it 
the  A-1,  A  a,  and  A-3  missiles  were  designed 
to  hurl  large  atomic  warheads,  which  because 
of  the  development  of  small  warheads  be- 
came obsolete.  In  any  event,  the  Army  can- 
celed the  A-1  and  A-2  missiles,  and  although 
General  Electric  developed  a  more  refined 
motor  for  the  A-3,  this  too  was  wiped  out  In 
1951.  Meanwhile,  the  Army  decided  to  go 
all  out  for  missiles  on  Its  own  at  its  arsenal 
at  HuntsvUle.  This  left  GE  holding  the  bag. 
It  had  a  considerable  missile  Investment  but 
no  place  to  use  It. 

Naturally  Dr.  Porter  owed  it  to  his  com- 
pany to  find  new  outlets  for  these  multimil- 
lion-dollar rocket  facilities.  A  scientist  of 
great  ability,  he  rose  in  astronautlcal  circles 
to  become  president  of  the  American  Rocket 
Society.  Serving  under  him,  as  chairman 
of  the  Space  Flight  Committee,  was  Milton 
Rosen.  In  charge  of  the  Navy's  Viking  rocket 
program. 

The  Viking,  designed  by  the  Martin  Com- 
pany, already  had  an  enpine  built  by  Reac- 
tion Motors.  But  Dr.  Porter  sold  Rosen  on 
the  Idea  of  developing  an  Improved  Viking 
With  a  GB  motor.  They  talked  of  using  It  as 
a  satellite  launcher,  a  possibllUy  which  they 
pursued  through  the  Rocket  Societj-;  and  on 
November  24.  1954.  RoEen  summed  up  the 
arguments  for  an  earth  satellite  In  a  techni- 
cal report  to  the  society.  Apparently  he  did 
not  known  that  the  Orblter  team  had  already 
presented  blueprints  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  a  satellite  project. 

Dr.  Porter,  who  shared  Rosen's  dream  of 
sending  a  satellite  Into  space  aboard  an  Im- 
proved Viking,  powered  by  a  GE  engine,  for- 
warded the  report  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  was  preparing  for  the 
International  Geophysical  Year.  The  IGY 
Committee,  eager  to  exploit  this  great  scien- 
tific occasion,  was  persuaded  by  the  report 
to  go  ahead  with  a  satellite  program.  So 
Impressed  was  the  Committee,  in  fact,  that 
it  Invited  Porter  to  head  the  satellite  panel. 

The  chief  problem  In  launching  a  satel- 
lite is  getting  enough  force  to  break  through 
the  crust  of  atmc.phere  surrounding  the 
earth.  To  heave  this  sort  of  scientific  shot- 
put  Into  space,  therefore,  the  IGY  scien- 
tists needed  rocket  power  that  could  be  found 
only  In  the  Defense  E  tabllshment.  Their 
appeal  to  the  Pentagon  resulted  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1955  decision  to  let  the  Army  and  Navy 
go  ahead  with  Project  Orblter.  Porter,  Rosen, 
and  company,  however,  had  other  ideas  about 
getting  the  rocket  power  to  launch  a  satel- 
lite. 

They  became  the  storm  center  of  a  scien- 
tific uproar  over  using  military  weapons  as 
sikteUlte  launchers.  For  the  sake  of  pure 
science,  they  preferred  building  special  re- 
starch  rockets.     Disgruntled  whispers  were 


also  heard  regarding  the  Army's  uae  of  Im- 
p>orted  German  scientists.  There  was  talk  of 
making  the  satellite  an  "all-Amerlcan"  proj- 
ect, thus  ruling  out  Dr.  von  Braun's  team. 

The  agitation  against  Project  Orblter 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  Donald  Quarles, 
as  the  Pentagon's  research  chief,  formed  a 
secret  nine-man  committee  to  review  pro- 
posals from  all  three  services.  He  selected 
as  chairman  Dr  Homer  Stewart,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology.  Also  named 
to  the  committee  was  none  other  than  Gen- 
eral Electrics  Dr.  Porter,  who  as  IGY  satel- 
lite chief  was  in  a  unique  position  to  Inllu- 
ence  his  colleagues. 

The  existence  of  the  committee  has  never 
been  officially  ackn.jwlodged.  Dr.  Stewart 
refused  to  admlf-  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  even  tJiowgli  It  came  to  be  called 
by  his  name. 

"I  can't  talk, "  he  said,  when  queried  by 
the  authors. 

"My  instructions  don't  permit  me  to  com- 
ment at  all,"  he  said  when  pressed  further. 
"Ycu  can't  even  comment  as  to  whether  you 
are    chairman    of    the   Stewart   committee?" 

"No:  I  can't  comment  on  whether  I  am 
chairman  of  Uio  committee.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  I've  served  on  several  committees." 

This  locking  of  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  was  sttilcn  was  to  cover  up  error,  not 
protect  security.  The  satellite  project,  as 
emphasized  by  ro  less  than  President  Elsen- 
hower, was  a  scientific,  not  a  mlUtary  project. 
Re^ardle.ss  of  this  secrecy,  here  are  the  cen- 
sored facts  as  to  what  happened  Inside  the 
Stewart  committee. 

Three  alterna'Jves  were  placed  before  Its 
members.     They  were: 

1.  Tlie  Army  propo.sed  to  continue  with 
Project  Or'ijiU;r.  Dr.  von  Braun  of  the  Army 
gave  a  fiat  promise  that  he  CDu'.d  launch  a 
15-pound  satellite  In  a  year.  This  would 
have  put  the  launching  date  in  mld-195C.  well 
ahead  of  the  Intornational  Geophysical  Year, 
which  began  July  1.  1957.  and  during  which 
Russia  was  expected  to  Inunrh  a  satellite. 

2.  Tlie  Ku\y  fujiported  Rosen's  prrposed 
new  Viking,  which,  it  claimed,  would  be  a 
more  sophisticatrd  rocket  and  could  launch 
a  40-pound  EatEllite.  The  Navy  later  ad- 
mitted that  It  could  launch  a  satellite  of  only 
h.-jir  that   weight. 

3.  Tlie  Air  Force  proposed  an  ambitious 
plan  to  launch  a  supersatcllite  with  equip- 
ment from  its  intercontlnental-balUstic- 
mlrslle  program,  even  thougli  that  equipment 
was  £*iU  undeveloped. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Porter  played 
a  powerful  part  in  working  out  the  finnl  de- 
cision, which  adopted  the  Navy's  Viking 
rocket  with  ihu  General  Electric  motor, 
thereby  scuppering  the  Army's  Orblter.  He 
was  supported  by  Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan,  chair- 
man of  the  IGY  Committee,  who  admitted 
knowing  little  about  guided  missiles  but  who 
argued  that  more  Instruments  could  be 
packed  In  a  40-pound  than  a  15-pound  satel- 
lite. Voting;  with  them  were  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Lauritsen,  of  Cal  Tech;  Professor  John  Rosser, 
of  Cornell;  Gerald  M.  Clemence.  of  the  N.ival 
Observatory;  and  Admiral  Paul  Smith, 
secretary  of  the  committee. 

Only  three  men  voted  for  Orblter:  Dr. 
Stewart,  the  chairman;  Dr.  Robert  McMath, 
University  of  Michigan;  and  Dr.  Clifford 
Furnas,  University  of  Bufl'alo,  who  later  suc- 
ceeded Quarles  as  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
in  charge  of  research.  They  argued  that 
speed  was  the  most  Important  consideration 
and  that  the  Army  project  offered  the  best 
chance  to  beat  Riissia  Into  space. 

The  arguments  which  sent  Orbiter  back  to 
the  shelf  paid  little  attention  to  the  harsh 
facts  of  Russian  competition  and  the  damage 
to  national  prestlje  of  a  Soviet  first  in  the 
satellite  race.  The  Army  was  fully  conscious 
of  this  peril  and  wanted  to  get  a  sateUite  up 
ahead  of  Russia,  even  by  rough-and-ready 
means.  But  the  Stewart  committee  seemed 
determined  that  Oi-blter  should  never  get  off 


the  ground.  It  not  only  voted  for  the  Navy 
project  but  aa  a  second  alternative  recom- 
mended going  ahead  with  the  Air  Force  pro- 
posal. Orblter  was  kicked  Into  a  comer. 
-  The  day  after  the  committee's  decision.  Dr. 
Stewart  confided  to  Von  Braun,  "We  have 
pulled  a  great  boner."  It  was  not  vinUl  Jan- 
uary 31.  1958,  3  years  later,  as  the  United 
States  finally  put  a  30-pound  Orblter  satellite 
renamed  the  Explorer  Into  space  4  months 
behind  Russia,  that  Dr.  Stewart  was  to  aee 
his  prophecy  fully  confirmed. 

Back  In  July  1955,  it  must  have  been  grati- 
fying to  Porter  when  the  Martin  Co.,  obeying 
the  Navy's  specifications,  switched  from  Re- 
action to  GE  eiiglncs  to  launch  the  new  satel- 
lite. The  name,  too,  was  changed,  from 
Viking  to  Vanguard.  Friends  claim  that  Dr. 
Porter  did  not  realize  the  Vanguard  would 
use  GE  motors  and  tliat  he  would  never  put 
his  ccmpany  s  Interest  ahead  of  his  country. 
When  the  authors  asked  Dr  Porter  about  tlie 
fact  that  his  company  benefited  from  the 
switch  of  motors,  he  replied,  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  contract." 

In  a  subsequent  coiuersp.tlon  he  was  more 
candid.  Aj  ologizing  for  having  been  previ- 
ously evasive,  Dr.  Porter  said,  "I  knew  the 
Vanguard  wou'.d  be  using  GE  engines  when  I 
voted  for  It.  but  tins  did  not  Influence  my 
decision.  Our  recommendation  was  made 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  technlcod  factors." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  a  final  comment  on  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  said  with  regard 
to  the  relationship  between  defense  con- 
tracts and  what  some  of  us  think  to  be 
tlie  incxcasable  shortcomings  of  the 
Eiscnho'vvcr  administration  in  the  8UC- 
ce.ssful  pro.secution  of  a  program  which 
V  ould  give  to  our  country  the  adequate 
defcn.ses  to  which  the  people  have  been 
and  are  entitled. 

Businessmen  do  not  like  to  hear  It 
«aiaeiitioned.  Mr.  President,  but  the  fact 
is  there  happens  to  be  no  economic 
group  in  our  country  which  is  such  a 
beneficiary  of  Government  subsidy  than 
the  big  bu.siness  group  engaged  in  de- 
fense contracts,  out  of  which  big  busi- 
ness is  making  tremendous  profits,  as 
some  of  the  figures  in  the  Pearson- 
Anderson  book  show,  which  figtu-es  have 
been  supported  by  a  good  many  otlier 
sources. 

What  do  Senators  suppose  would  hap- 
pen to  large  segments  of  American  busi- 
ness if  we  stopped  giving  them  the  sub- 
sidy benefits  of  defense  contracts  for 
manufacturing  materials  which  are  of  no 
real  benefit  to  the  domestic  economy  so 
far  as  civilian  life  is  concerned,  although 
of  great  benefit  to  our  security?  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  Justifying,  on 
moral  grounds,  such  large  profits  in  the 
form  of  defease  subsidies.  I  am  always 
amtised  when  some  of  the  business 
leaders  become  so  excited  and  agitated 
becau.se  a  subsidy  to  the  food  producers 
of  this  coimtry,  which  is  pigmy  in  pro- 
portion, goes  to  the  farmers.  We  read 
propaganda  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  are  far 
down  the  road  to  socialism  because  of 
a  farm  subsidy  program. 

Where  do  Senators  think  those  busi- 
nessmen would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the 
subsidies  they  are  enjoying  from  defense 
contracts? 

I  close  by  saying  that  when  a  Senator 
finishes  reading  the  Anderson-Pearson 
book  and  sits  at  his  desk  in  the  Senate, 
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he  must  realize  that  we  have  a  duty  to 
take  a  look  at  what  Is  happening  in  the 
field  of  defense  contracts,  and  elimmate 
what  I  am  satisfied  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  waste  in  tie  administration 
of  such  defense  contracts. 

This  book  deserves  attention  because 
sometimes  when  we  are  confronted  with 
the  journalistic  tactic  of  coverup  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  use  every  vehicle  of 
public  Information  available  in  order  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  a  writing  as  significant  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  as  this 
book,  entitled  "USA. — Second  Class 
Power?" 

Mr.  CHURCH  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  some  of 
my  colleagues  addressed  themselves  to 
the  book  "USA — Second  Cla.ss  Power?" 
written  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  An- 
derson. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  now  reading  that 
book.  Having  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  reading  the  book,  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  pass  judgment 
on  it.  However,  I  have  already  been 
struck  by  the  scop>e  of  the  work  and 
the  ambitious  undertaking  of  the  au- 
thors in  apprising  us  of  the  thinking 
that  underlies  our  cunent  military  pro- 
gram. 

Althouph  this  progmm  is  properly  in 
the  hands  of  professional  military  men, 
I  think  it  would  be  error  to  discount 
civilian  apprai-sal  of  our  mihtary  plan- 
ning. Rather,  I  think  -.he  very  fact  that 
the  book  Is  the  work  of  civilians  ought 
to  commend  it  to  us  for  especially  care- 
ful attention.  I  say  this  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  basis  what- 
ever to  evaluate  or  appraise  the  present 
course  of  military  policy  except  in  the 
context  of  opposite  alternatives. 

I  think  one  of  the  contributions  made 
by  the  authors  of  this  book  is  that  of 
presenting  to  us  other  possible  alterna- 
tives which  Rive  us  a  fc-asis  for  evaluat- 
ing the  pre.^ent  course  of  action. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  respect  profes- 
sional military  judgment,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  infallible,  nor  do  I  think  his- 
tory would  .supp>ort  the  contention  that 
it  is  infallible.  We  remember  that  it 
was  back  as  far  as  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary War  when  Yankee  ingenuity 
brought  forth  the  fii-st  submarine.  Yet 
it  took  tlie  Germans,  a  century  later,  to 
demon.-.trate  to  us  the  devastating  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  submarine  as  a  weap- 
on of  war. 

Likewise,  the  industrial  economy  of 
the  United  States  in  turning  out  mas- 
sive numbers  of  automobiles  was  per- 
haps better  able  to  devt3lop  and  produce 
in  mass  numbers  tank.*;  and  vehicles  of 
mechanized  warfare  ',han  any  other 
economy  of  any  other  nation,  yet  again 
it  was  our  sad  experierce  in  the  second 
World  War  that  the  Germans  had  to 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  blitz- 
krieg theory,  which  as  discounted  by 
the  military  people  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  western  Europe,  to  our 
Kreat  peril.  Fortunately  we  had  time 
to  recoup  in  that  war,  to  reorient  our 
military  thinking,  and  to  rebuild  our 
forces  along  different  lines  from  what 
our  professional  military  people  had 
theretofore  advised. 


Just  a  few  months  ago.  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  go  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  re- 
visit the  scene  of  the  infamous  attack 
by  the  Japanese  naval  air  forces  which 
led  to  our  participation  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Anybody  who  goes  there 
will  be  reminded  in  a  most  dramatic  and 
unforgettable  way  of  the  success  of  the 
attack  against  what  was  then  regarded 
as  the  backbone  of  the  American  naval 
power,  the  battleship  fleet.  The  attack 
was  90  percent  succe.'sful.  As  a  result, 
not  only  did  we  lose  the  battleship 
Arizona,  but,  in  addition,  the  battle- 
ships A'crnda,  Oklahoina,  California, 
West  Virginia.  Pennsylvariia.  Maryland, 
and  Tennessee  were  so  seriously  dam- 
arred  that  none  was  put  into  effective 
service  for  many  months  following  the 
attack,  D?spite  that,  in  a  few  short 
months  we  were  able  in  the  batile  of 
Midway  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Pacific 
war  with  planes  from  aircraft  carriers. 

I  think  the  naval  history  of  that  war 
will  support  me  in  the  statement  that 
submarines  and  aircraft  carriers,  not 
battleships,  contributed  principally  to 
our  success  in  the  Pacific.  Once  af;ain  I 
am  sorry  to  say  this  happening  was  in 
conflict  with  the  most  respected  profes- 
sional naval  thinking,  which  long  had 
based  American  naval  strength  upon  the 
battleship. 

I  therefore  submit  that  we  not  only 
need  civilian  appraisal  of  military  policy, 
but  we  should  commend  those  who  un- 
dertake it.  I  feel  that  in  this  particular 
case  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Anderson  are 
desei'ving  of  our  commendation  in  the 
effort  that  they  have  made,  and  I  think 
their  book  and  their  conclusions  are  en- 
titled to  the  most  careful  study  by  the 
Membei-s  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  the  remarks 
he  has  just  made.  I  have  read  the  book. 
It  gives  one  an  unhappy  feeling.  It  raises 
a  lot  of  questions,  and  I  think  that  the 
answers  should  be  forthcoming.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee will  investigate  into  some  of 
the  details  as  to  questions  raised  in  the 
book,  and  that  the  answers  which  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  at  the  present  time 
will  be  forthcoming. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  I 
am  sure,  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  because  there  certainly  is  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  the  Senators,  as 
to  where  we  stand  in  the  field  of  missiles, 
for  example.  We  should  like  to  know 
exactly  what  the  true  story  is,  insofar  as 
it  is  possible  to  tell  it  to  us,  so  that  we 
can,  with  that  ingenuity  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  has  men- 
tioned, put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
so  to  speak,  and  try  to  overcome  the  dis- 
crepancy and  the  degree  of  inequality 
which  seems  to  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  book  worth  reading.  It  is 
not  a  book  one  has  to  agree  with,  but  it  is 
a  book  one  has  to  think  about.  I  hope 
Its  effect  will  be  felt.  I  hope  the  ques- 
tions it  raises  will  be  considered,  so  that 


all  of  us.  I  repeat,  can  have  a  better 
idea  than  the  confused  one  we  have  at 
the  present  time  of  the  state  of  the  de- 
fenses of  our  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  remarks  and  for  his  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  this  important  and 
timely  subject. 


SENATOR  ELLENDERS  REPORT  ON 
HIS  INSPECTION  TOUR  IN  SOUTH 
AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  begins 
his  speech?  I  know  what  he  is  about  to 
discuss,  and,  for  the  general  information 
of  the  entire  Senate.  I  should  like  to 
sucrgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  recessed  last  year,  I  again  im- 
dertook  an  inspection  tour  of  some  of  our 
operations  abroad  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
w  hich  I  am  a  meml)er. 

On  four  of  my  journeys,  which  were 
made  between  the  years  1946  and  1952,  I 
did  not  file  formal  reports.  I  merely 
made  verbal  reports.  Since  1952  I  have 
been  making  formal  reports  and  the 
committee  print,  a  copy  of  which  is  on 
each  Senator's  desk,  is  the  seventh  con- 
secutive formal  report  I  have  made  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  traveled  alone  on  all  investiga- 
tion trips  I  have  made  since  1952.  I 
have  had  no  secretaries  accompany  me 
to  help  me  with  this  work.  The  same 
situation,  of  course,  applies  to  the  report 
I  have  submitted  this  year  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  My  own 
office  staff  helped  compile  the  report. 

However,  in  a  late  reading  of  the  rec- 
ommendations I  made.  I  find  that  I  over- 
looked a  very  important  one,  one  dealing 
with  the  Inter-American  Highway.  Mr. 
President,  I  strongly  urge  that  this  high- 
way be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Details  dealing  with  completed  mileage 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  high- 
way can  be  found  beginning  on  page  185 
of  m.y  repKjrt. 

The  entire  Inter-American  Highway 
contains  in  excess  of  3,000  miles  and 
traverses  seven  Central  American  coun- 
tries. The  entire  portion  of  the  high- 
way located  in  Mexico  was  built  with 
Mexican  funds.  We  did  not  contribute 
a  penny  toward  the  building  of  the  Mexi- 
can segment.  The  same  is  true  for  that 
portion  of  the  road  that  passes  through 
El  Salvador. 
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The    only   money    the    United    States 
spent  in  El  Salvador,  as  the  record  will 
show,   was   $1,800,000,   to   assist   in   the 
building  of  a  few  bridges.    In  all  other 
countries,    including   Guatemala.    Nica- 
ragua. Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Pana- 
ma, the  U.S.  Government  furni'  hed  two- 
taircls  of  the  cost  of  the  building  of  the 
road,  and  the  host  countries  furnished 
t;ie  remaining  one-third.    I  am  glad  to 
T-^poit  that  contracts  have  been  let  for 
every  mile  of  the  uncomp'eted  portion  cf 
tlie  road,  beginning  in  Guatemala  and 
extending  all  the  way  to  the  Panama 
Canal.     The  entire  cost  of  the  road  to 
the  American  taxpayer  will  be  a  little 
more  than  $138  million.    I  s  ncerely  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good  invostmont.    It  will 
enable  the  people  of  the  variouii  Central 
American  countries  to  visit  cne  another 
more  often.    Of  coune,  it  wiU  alo  be  a 
source  of  great  benefit  to  U.S.  citizens  to 
be  able  to  visit  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. 

This,  In  my  opinion,  will  bring  about 
a  greater  degree  of  understanding'  be- 
tween the.se  countries  and  could  brini?  to 
an  end  the  tension  whic}-i  presently  exists 
between  some  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  wi.sh  to 
make   about   my   report.     In   places   it 
might  seem   that  my   remarks   are   out 
of  date  in  light  of  recent  events.     How- 
ever, my  aim  was  to  present  my  reprVt 
on  Latin  America  a.s  I  saw  thin'.'s  prior 
to  my  return  to  the  United   States  on 
December    15.     I   made   some    remarks 
about  the  situation  in  Cuba  at  that  time, 
which  I  hope  Senators  will  read.     I  do 
not  intend  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  clutter  the  REcorn  with  my 
remarks  about  Cuba.     But  if  Senators 
Will   read   my   early    estimate   of   F.del 
Castro,  they  will  find  I  had  him  pretty 
well  described.    I  said  that  I  did  not  be- 
heve  Castro  was  the  man  to  govern  Cuba. 
I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
remarks  I  made  in  the  report  about  var- 
ious countries,  particularly  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.     Much  has  been  said  in 
criticism  of  Generali.ssimo  Truiillo,     Of 
all  the  countries  I  vLsited  last  year,  which 
included  every  country  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  every  country  in  South  Am-rica. 
with  the  exception  of  Bjlivia  and  Pi\ra- 
guay.  there  was  not  a  country  I  visited 
Which  had  made  more  visible  progress 
than  the  Dominican  Republic.    There  I 
saw  with  my  own  eyes— I  traveled  quite 
a  bit  through  the  countryside— hospitals, 
schools,  and  fine  homes  which  were  be- 
ing erected   under  the  auspices  of  the 
privsent  regime. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  learned 
to  my  surprise,  that  it  possesses  one  of 
the  largest  sugar  factories  in  the  world, 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  this 
factory  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It,  as 
the  report  shows,  grinds  15,000  tons  of 
sugarcane  every  24  hours.  It  is  modern 
in  every  respect.  To  .  ..e,  it  is  a  ^reat  ad- 
vancement in  the  production  of  sugar 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  may  say  by  way  of  repetition,  be- 
cause it  appears  in  my  report,  that  I 
found  the  least  amount  of  progress  be- 
ing made  in  Haiti.  In  my  report.  I  state 
that  although  conditions  in  Haiti  are  not 


exactly  hopeless,  it  would  take  the  ex- 
pendiiure  of  much  money  to  improve 
economic  conditions  there. 

I  found  that  in  Haiti — as  in  other  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  world — 
many  of  our  foreign  aid  administrators 
are  trying  to  stait  at  the  middle  rung  of 
the  economic  ladder  rather  than  the  bot- 
tom rung.  They  have  tried  to  do  the  job 
too  last,  and  go  f;  r  beyond  the  capability 
of  the  poorlL\  In  ot!irr  wcrtJii,  it  is  my 
f'.  "'nt;  that  aid  prour 'ms  sb.oiild  bc?'in 
at  (he  lov..:st  level  and  be  v.oiked  up- 
ward very  c'owly  A  man  m'.-st  Hrst  be 
^h-ov.n  hew  to  bui'd  a  better  hut  befdre  he 
is  shown  how  to  build  a  four-bcdrcuni 
h'  i:  e  With  tiirce  l)aths. 

Many  ci  the  pro,i.:cls  v.hi''h  the  United 
States  has  fostcrt  d  in  Haiti  through  ICA 
and  oth'-r  operations  arc,  in  my  op.nion. 
more  or  less  WPA— or  make  work— proj- 
ects. For  ins  anc-\  modern  maehinery  is 
not  u::?d  to  build  canaLs  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  uoik  is  acuially  carried 
on  to  <jive  employment  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people.  That  may  Le  a  good 
tiling,  but  I  founl  it  to  be  very  expen- 
sive. I  learned  that  prior  estimates  of 
projects  cost— becau-se  cf  this  make-work 
procedure — nre  many  mi'Mons  of  dallars 
under  what  the  a(  laal  construction  costs 
will  be. 

Mr.  SMATHrnS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sen.ator  \  i"'d? 
Mr.  ELLEND    U. 
Mr.  fM.MH!  IIS 


I  yield. 
I  congratulate  the 
ahle  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  ihe  re- 
port whieh  he  is  meliing  about  hi.s  trip 
tlirou 'li  Central  and  S.uth  America.  I 
was  privilcjied  to  follow  him  by  about  6 
wcck.s.  I  vi.'itcd  only  five  or  six  of  the 
countries,  but  each  of  the  countries 
which  I  visited  had  been  visited  earlier 
by  the  Ser.ator  from  Louisiana,  and  the 
people  were  s!ill  v  ry  much  imprta.sed  by 
the  interest  shown  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  every  facet  of  theii  life. 

I    al.so    congratu'ate    the    Senator    on 
having  the  couru-e  to  stand  in  the  S(>n- 
ate  and  make  the  statement  in  which 
many  of  u.s  who  have  traveled   in  tlnit 
area  completely  concur,  namely,  that  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  whieh  operates 
under  a  form  of  government  of  which  we 
do  not  necessarily  approve  in  this  coun- 
try, more  schools  and  hospitals  and  bet- 
ter   health    facilities    and    better    roads 
have  been  built  per  thousand  persons 
than   in   almost   any  other  coujitrv  in 
either      Central      America      or      South 
America.       Unfortunately,     too     infre- 
quently  are  Senators   willing   to   make 
such  an  as.'ertion,  because  they  fear  that 
some  criticism  minht  be  directed  to  them 
for  having,  in  some  fashion,  upheld  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Trujillo.     But  in  this  in- 
stance. I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  statement,  and  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

In  1955.  I  made  my  first  tour  of  Rus- 
sia. When  I  returned.  I  reported  the 
facts  to  the  Senate  as  I  had  seen  them 
In  1956,  I  visited  Russia  again.  On  my 
return,  again  I  reported  factual  data 
to  the  Senate  and  the  country  My  re- 
ward for  telling  the  truth  about  what 
I  had  seen  on  those  two  trips  was  to 
make  myself  a  target  for  brickbats. 


But,   lately,   many  persons  who  have 
visited  Russia  have  found  that  what  I 
reported  was  true.     It  took  a  sputnik  to 
vindicate  the  senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  make  him  a  prophet.     This 
le.un^hini-r    of    the    first    space    vehicle 
showed    the   world   that   my   warnings. 
wlrch  had  been  made  for  2  years,  were 
fartual  reports  that  great  progress  was 
beiv;  macie  in  Rus-^^ia  under  communism. 
Ti  -s  doe.s  not  mean  that  I  want  any  part 
ol"  conimunusm;  I  despise  it  as  much  if 
not  more  than  anyone  else.     But  we  had 
our  heads  m  the  sand  for  too  long  about 
Rus.ia.     I   V,  anted    to  v  ..rn  our   people 
that  we  cjuld  not  alliici  to  iu-nore  what 
n  i^'^.a  was  do.n':,  just  because  we  dis- 
liked thi  ir  fo:m  of  povernment.     I  am 
elad  that  more  and  more  persons  have 
b.-cn   v'.'-ain';    that  country,    to   see   for 
themselves  the  prot;iess  which  has  been 
mede. 

My  hope  i.s  that  we  can  have  an  accel- 
erated exciian  e  of  persons  between  our- 
Silves  and  Hus.<;ia,  in  order  to  show  the 
people  of  Ru.'-sia  what  the  people  of  our 
country  have  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. This,  I  fet>l,  will  make  them  more 
discontented  than  they  are  now.  I  want 
to  make  them  envious  of  America  and 
what  we  have.  Then  they  will  exert 
pressure  upon  their  leaders  to  give  them 
the  freedoms  that  we  h  ive.  This  will.  I 
hope,  destroy  the  giant  war  elfort  of  the 
Rus.^ian  Government. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  did  not 
intend  to  di.scu.ss  Russia.  But  in  con- 
nection with  what  I  have  said,  and  in 
connection  with  what  my  good  friend. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smath- 
ERsI  has  .said,  I  simply  wish  to  state  that 
I  am  here  to  tell  what  I  actually  saw 
in  Latin  America.  I  am  endeavoring  to 
;:ive  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senate,  and  particularly  the  mem- 
bi'rs  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, as  factual  a  report  as  I  am  ca- 
pable of  transmiitin'j;. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  I-ouisiana  yield  to  me' 

The  PnP:siDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
McNam.ara  in  the  chair  • .  Dors  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  ELLENDFR.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Orf'on. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  on  a  nood  many  occa- 
sions, not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  else- 
where in  the  country,  I  have  praised 
the  great  contributions  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  to  better  under- 
standing both  in  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  country,  of  the  problems 
mvolved  in  our  relationships  with  Rus- 
sia. In  fact,  in  my  book,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  the  first  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  point  out  to  us  that  we 
had  better  face  the  fact  that  Russia 
exists. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  when  I  told  the 
truth,  a  number  of  persons  threw  brick- 
bats at  me,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  aware. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh.  yes:  I  realize  that. 
But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ia  ac- 
customed to  criticism,  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,     Of  course 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Now  the  Senator  from 
Ijouisiana  has  reported  to  us  on  his  trip 
to  Latin  America. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  know  that  I  have  instructed  the  staff 
of  our  subcommittee  to  proceed  to  go 
over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  the  report  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  to  ob- 
tain from  it  all  possible  information. 

I  also  want  him  to  know  that  he  will 
receive  from  our  subcommittee  an  in- 
vitation to  work  with  us  in  connection 
with  the  2-year  study  we  are  getting  un- 
derway in  regard  to  the  problems  which 
exist  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  to  the  end  of  trying  to 
improve  our  relationships  with  those 
countries.  As  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  intend  to  maintain  complete 
objectivity,  and — to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana — to  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may,  as  the  facts  are 
presented. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  opin- 
ions the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
formed.  As  he  knows,  I  am  no  admirer 
of  the  Government  ol  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  of  Trujillo.  However,  we 
arc  entitled  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Cer- 
tainly many  policy  questions  are  raised. 

For  example,  I  have  not  yet  received 
any  evidence  which  would  lead  me  to 
change  my  course  of  action  in  advocat- 
ing a  cessation  of  military  support  by 
us.  not  only  to  Trujillo.  but.  for  that 
matter,  to  most  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, because  I  happen  to  think  it  is 
money  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  so  recom- 
mended in  my  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
face  Ru-ssia's  economic  threat  in  Latin 
America  for  the  decades  immediately 
ahead,  and  demonstrate — as  we  can — 
the  superiority  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

So  I  want  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  know  that  I  shall  reserve  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  some  of  his  evalua- 
tions of  such  leaders  as  Trujillo.  But 
I  certainly  want  him  to  know  that  our 
subcommittee  desires  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  connection  with  the  economic 
problems  he  has  raised  and  in  connec- 
tion with  an  increase  of  the  exchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  countries,  and  to  do  all  we  can 
to  resolve  the  sources  of  friction  which 
I  believe  are  cau.sing  deterioration  in 
United  States  Latin  American  relation- 
ships. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  irom  Oregon.  I 
wi.sh  to  say  to  him  that  there  is  not  one 
place  in  my  report  where  he  will  find 
that  I  have  praised  any  person  or  any 
form  of  government  in  particular.  In- 
stead, I  have  tried  to  report  facts.  I 
simply  noted  what  I  saw — whether  it 
was  progress  or  a  lack  of  progress, 

I  wish  to  say  frankly  that  I  sincerely 
believe  that  many  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  require  the  leadership  of 
men  such  as  Generalissimo  Rafael  Tru- 
jillo, if  results  are  to  be  obtained.  He 
has  been  the  head  of  his  government 
for  the  past  30  years.  I  was  told  that 
about  2  or  3  weeks  before  I  visited  the 
Dominican  Republic,  a  large  birthday 
party  was  given  for  Trujillo  in  Cuidad 
Trujillo.     I  was  told  by  oiu*  own  Am- 


bassador and  the  others  who  represent 
us  there,  that  some  300,000  persons 
gathered  in  that  city,  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Trujillo.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  in  my  evaluation 
I  have  noted  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  I 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  people  who 
represent  us  there. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows  that  when  I  say 
this,  I  am  not  seeking  to  disagree  at 
all  with  his  observations.  I  did  not 
visit  that  country,  but  he  did.  I  only 
wish  to  say  that  we  plead  for  his  help 
and  his  cooperation  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  our  subcommittee.  Then 
all  of  us  can  reach  our  own,  individual 
conclu.sioris  as  to  the  public  policy  mat- 
ters involved. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  obtain- 
ing an  accurate  report  regarding  the 
benefits  he  saw  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, insofar  as  materialistic  benefits 
to  the  people  are  concerned. 

But  let  me  say  that  matter  raises, 
of  course,  such  historic  questions  as  this 
one:  Are  we  simply  confronted  with  a 
benevolent  tyranny?  Of  course,  in  the 
history  of  mankind  there  have  been 
many  societies  in  which  benevolent  ty- 
rants have  supplied  the  people  with 
bread,  not  with  freedom.  One  of  the 
problems  which  will  confront  us  in  the 
years  ahead  is  whether  we  shall  lose  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  by  seeming  to 
support  tyrannical  regimes  which  deny 
freedom  to  the  individual. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  find  such 
conditions  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  found  that  there  was  generally  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  report  the  facts,  as  they  are  seen  in 
that  Republic.  I  did  not  discuss  the  case 
of  Gerald  Lester  Murphy,  the  American 
pilot  who  d-sappeared  under  mysterious 
circumstances  in  December  of  1956,  with 
Officials  of  the  Dominican  Republic  Gov- 
ernment. However,  I  did  hear  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  from  citizens  of  that 
country  about  charges  leveled  at  Trujillo 
that  he  was  responsible  for  Murphy's 
disappearance.  Their  objection,  I  was 
told,  was  that  they  did  not  want  outside 
interference  in  their  affairs. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  talked  to  many 
pci-sons  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
What  made  an  impression  on  me — and 
our  Ambassador  and  our  other  repre- 
sentatives shared  that  impression — was 
the  great  progress  that  had  been  made 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  am  in  no  position  to  comment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Dominican  Republic's 
Government,  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ternal policies  of  Trujillo's  government. 
I  simply  reported  the  great  progress  I 
noted.  After  all,  that  is  what  we  are 
looking  for — progress  that  alleviates  the 
plight  of  the  masses. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ore- 
gon that  I  foimd  many  coimtries  less 
fortunate  than  the  Dominican  Repubbc 
in  natural  resources,  whose  people  have 


not  fared  nearly  as  well  as  the  people  of 

the  Dominican  Republic. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  Venezuela. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  report,  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  povured  into  that 
country  in  payment  for  its  natural  re- 
sources. However,  very  little  of  this 
money  has  trickled  down  to  the  masses, 
except  in  those  cases  where  American 
and  other  interests  have  been  exploring 
for  oil  and  gas.  In  those  areas  a  good 
job  is  being  done  by  U.S.  firms  in  pro- 
vidmg.  all  at  their  own  expense,  free 
schools,  good  hospitals,  fine  homes,  and 
wages  much  higher  than  the  minimums 
fixed  by  the  government.  I  gained 
much  satisfaction  from  seeing  such 
conditions.  ' 

As  my  report  shows.  I  found  the  same 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  iron  mining 
districts  near  Cerro  BoUvar  and  on  the 
Orinoco  River.  I  made  a  trip  into  that 
area  and  saw  two  new  cities  being  laid 
out — one  on  the  Orinoco  River  and  an- 
other at  the  base  of  the  huge  mountain 
from  which  the  iron  ore  is  obtained. 

It  was  heartwarming  for  me  to  see 
the  local  people  hving  in  such  excellent 
circumstances.  The  homes  were  sup- 
plied With  electricity,  and  were  fronted 
with  fine  streets,  sidewalks,  and  beauti- 
ful gardens.  And  imagine,  all  of  this  in 
an  area  which  not  too  long  ago  was 
nothing  but  mere  jimgle. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon 
such  conditions  make  the  people  take  a 
new  lease  on  life:  make  them  more 
prosperous,  and  make  them  better  cus- 
tomers of  our  products.  That  is  what  I 
tried  to  point  out  in  my  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  once  more,  I  shall  con- 
clude. The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
mentioned  the  so-called  Murphy  case, 
which  involved  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Oregon 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  all  about  it. 
That  is  why  I  mentioned  the  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  v.'ish  to  point  out  that 
the  record  of  that  case  has  been  rather 
voluminous.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  been  able  to  follow  only  the 
reports  and  investigations  of  our  own 
Government  officials.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the 
Murphy  case,  except  to  say  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  sad  case  insofar  as  its  handling 
by  the  Dcminican  Republic  officials  is 
concerned.  However.  I  have  a  sense  of 
humor  in  repard  to  one  aftermath  of  it, 
and  that  is  the  proposal  by  the  Governor 
of  Oregon  that  all  the  benefits  of  any 
purchases  cf  products  originating  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  would  be  cut  off  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  if  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  Oregon  did  not 
stop  criticizing  the  Dominican  Republic 
leaders.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  that  suggestion  did  not 
deter  me  one  bit 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  I  believe  what- 
ever the  facts  are  should  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  knew  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  mterested  in  the  Mur- 
phy case,  and  I  thought  I  would  mention 
it.  My  report  does  not  say  a  thing  on 
the  Murphy  case.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
my  business  to  go  into  a  subject  which 
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would  take  extensive  investigation,  par- 
ticularly since  I  did  not  have  that  much 
time  available. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  EI.IiENDER.  I  had  limited  my 
Investigation  to  our  operations  in  that 
area,  and  to  what  I  saw  in  1958  as  com- 
pared to  what  I  had  seen  during  my 
previous  visit  in  1952.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  what  I  observed  was  a  rev- 
elation. The  city  of  Ciudad  Trujillo  is 
beautiful  and  clean.  It  has  fine  markets 
and  nice  homes,  and  the  shanties  on  the 
periphery  of  the  city  are  being  torn 
town  and  replaced  by  good. housing. 

I  did  not  go  to  all  cities  in  the  Repub- 
lic, but,  from  what  I  learned  from  our 
representatives,  fine  hospitals  and 
schools  are  being  built  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  present  rate,  it  will  be 
but  a  short  period  of  time  before  all  the 
people  will  have  access  to  fine  hospitals, 
good  schools,  and  excellent  roads. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wLsh  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  an- 
other comprehensive  reporting  job.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has,  during  the 
years,  traveled  in  practically  every  coun- 
try of  the  world.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
there  are  very  many  in  which  he  has 
not  traveled. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Only  two  countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    There  are  only  two 

countries  into  which  he  has  failed  to 

penetrate  during  the  years  he  has  been 

malcing  annual  trips. 

Mr.  KI .LENDER.  Those  two  countries 
are  Bulgaria  and  Albania. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  no  mission 
in  either  place. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  At 
present  we  do  not  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  tho.se  countries.  However.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  po.ssible  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  them  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  me  to  visit  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  facts  I  may  learn 
on  such  a  trip.  I  will  then  have  made  a 
visit  to  every  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  hope 
the  Senator  will  get  into  those  two  coun- 
tries. If  any  American  is  able  to,  I  am 
sure  he  eventually  will. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  we  owe  a 
great  deal  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  what  he  has  been  doing  through 
the  years  in  visiting  different  areas.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  expressed  myself 
to  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  the  cflfect  that  I  hope 
that  some  year  during  an  adjournment 
of  Congress  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee might  divide  up  the  membership 
and  visit  every  single  country  in  i}f^ 
world  during  that  one  adjournment  of 
Conf^ress.  I  know  it  would  be  a  monu- 
mental task,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  a  great  deal  to  us  to  show  our  in- 
terest in  every  single  country. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  to  say  about  his  report 

on  Latin-America 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  Just  started 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Nevertheless,    the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said  some- 


thing. He  was  speaking  when  I  entered 
the  Chamber.  I  was  attending  a  lunch- 
eon at  which  the  mayor  of  West  Berlin 
was  present.  We  spent  considerable 
time  talking  to  him  about  one  of  the 
pressing  problems  at  this  time. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  read  the  report 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which 
consists  of  about  500  pages.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Latin-American  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, of  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse!  is  chairman.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  rather  lonp,  and  I  be- 
lieve, thorough,  study  of  Latin  America. 
I  am  .sure  the  report  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  most  helpful.  Regard- 
less of  what  conclusions  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  may  have  drawn  from  some  of 
his  long  visits,  he  has  given  us  a  fine 
reporting  job.  I  am  sure  it  is  true  of 
other  sections  of  the  world,  but  I  think 
the  greatest  benefit  that  comes  out  of 
such  report  is  the  fact — and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Latin  America— that  the 
people  have  regarded  us  as  taking  them 
for  granted.  There  is  considerable  jus- 
tification for  such  a  feeling.  So  often 
we  have  spoken  of  our  fast  allies  in  the 
We.^tern  Hemisphere.  We  have  boasted 
of  the  fact  tliat  w^  can  count  on  them 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  count  on  them 
in  other  places.  The  people  of  Latin 
America  have  come  to  regard  us  as  tak- 
ing them  for  granted.  I  think  all  of  us 
have  come  to  the  realization,  in  the  last 
year  or  so,  that  that  kind  ot  attitude  on 
our  part  is  not  one  which  influences  and 
makes  friends  of  them. 

I  think  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
willing  to  take  his  time  to  go  to  each 
of  these  countries  and  to  devote  more, 
time  than  the  average  Senator  in  mak- 
ing a  trip  of  that  kind  finds  it  possible 
to  devote  to  each  particular  country, 
certainly  is  a  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  more  than  just  a  little  con- 
cerned with  Latin  America.  The  Latin 
American  countries  are  our  good  neigh- 
bors. We  want  them  to  be,  and  we  want 
them  to  continue  to  be  our  good  neigh- 
bor.'-, and  we  want  to  be  a  good  neighbor 
to  them. 

I  think  the  trip  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  certainly  was  a  manifestation 
of  that  kind  of  attitude,  and  I  commend 
him  for  it.  I  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  the  Senator  for  doing  such  a 
great  sei-vice  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  wish  to  say  to  him 
that  in  addition  to  the  report,  to  which 
the  subcommittee  has  access,  the  sub- 
committee may  also  have  the  use  of  the 
diary  I  kept  throughout  my  complete 
inspection  trip.  I  did  not  put  the  whole 
diai-y  into  the  report,  because  it  would 
have  made  it  too  voluminous.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  a  great  deal  of  material 
which  has  been  classified,  which  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  committee.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  let  the  committee  have 
all  of  this  data. 

I  also  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Alabama  that  no  one  accompanied 
me  on  this  trip,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  not 
even  a  secretary.  The  report  was  writ- 
ten by  me,  with  the  aid  of  my  own  office 
force. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Following  the  re- 
turn of  the  Senator  from  the  trip. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Furthermore,  I  may  add  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  trip  to  the  Government  was  a 
little  over  $1,500.  The  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment was  $1,025  for  actual  travel  ex- 
penses, and  about  $500  for  other  ex- 
penses. The  rest  I  paid  out  of  my  own 
pocket. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 
tor  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield  to  the  Sena- 

I  think  It  ought  to 

be  said  that  while  there  may  be  disagree- 
ment at  times  with  the  Senator  from 
Loui.siana  as  to  the  conclusions  he  has 
reached,  there  can  be  no  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  integrity  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  The  fact  that  the 
Senator  embarks  on  the.se  expeditions 
every  year,  usually  going  alone,  under- 
taking a  good  deal  of  factfinding  at  his 
own  expense,  and  returning  with  a  de- 
tailed report,  speaks  well  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  activity 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

I  think  the  reports  the  Senator  has 
made  in  the  years  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  have  been  not  only 
outstanding,  but  also  very  worthwhile. 

I  express  the  hcUet  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  did  not  pay  more  attention  to 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am 
ghd  to  note  that  the  chairman  of  the 
suljcommittee  dealing  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can alTairs.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SPARKMAN  1.  also  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers],  are 
present  m  the  Chamt>er.  My  reason  for 
mentioning  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Smathers)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I  is  a  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  concurred,  to  the 
eHect  that  in  their  belief  there  were  too 
many  military  missions  in  Latin  America. 

I  am  recalling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time  the  very  noteworthy 
speech  made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
in  Miami  at  a  banquet  attended  by  Presi- 
dent Arturo  Frondizi  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  in  which  he  at  that  time  made 
a  somewhat  similar  recommendation. 

I  have  a  question:  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  aware  of  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  many  of  the  members  of  the 
military  missions  in  Latin  America  have 
been  operating  under  a  law  which  gives 
them  special  privileges,  and  in  certain 
areas  allows  them  additional  emoluments 
of  office,  and  also  the  right  to  hold  office 
in  the  country  to  which  they  are 
assigned? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  two  or  three 
countries  I  did  come  across  that  situa- 
tion. I  learned  that  certain  people  are 
receiving  additional  emoluments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  From  the  country 
to  which  they  are  accredited. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  discovered 
that  In  quite  a  few  countries  in  South 
and  Central  America  and  the  people 
there  are  not  very  happy  about  having 
these  military  missions  present.     Our 
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own  people  say,  "It  would  be  better  to 
send  them  back  home." 

In  the  recommendations  contained  in 
my  report  I  have  stated  specifically: 

I  recommend  an  Immediate  reduction  In 
the  overall  emphaaU  on  mlllUry  aid.  It 
has  long  been  my  feeling  that  the  United 
States  has  no  business  trying  to  Inflict  large 
armed  forces  upon  the  struggling  economies 
uf  underdeveloped  nations. 

Nevertheless  that  Is  what  we  are  do- 
ing, not  only  in  South  and  Central 
America,  but  also,  as  I  pointed  out  In 
last  year's  report,  in,-  the  Near  East  and 
the  Far  East.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Would  the  Sena- 
tor recommend  that  greater  concentra- 
tion   be   placed   upon   economic   assist- 
ance— of  the  right  kind,  of  course? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Docs  the  Senator 
refer  to  South  and  Central  America? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  to  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  pointed  out  in  my 
current  report  that  the  people  of  South 
and  Central  America,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  do  not  want  charity.  They 
want  loans,  so  that  they  themselves  will 
be  able  to  build  up  their  economies. 

There  are  only  five  countries  in  South 
and  Central  America,  as  I  recall,  which 
received  grants  during  fiscal  1958.  The 
rest  of  the  countries  have  received  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  of  course  a  little 
economic  aid  through  the  technical  as- 
sistance program. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  report,  when  I 
visited  these  countries  in  1952  I  discov- 
ered that  much  of  the  technical  aid  as- 
sistance was  being  used  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Money  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  technicians  was  being  used 
for  capital  improvements.  In  my  judg- 
ment, technical  aid  should  be  limited  to 
showing  people  how  to  do  things.  The 
actual  construction,  for  instance,  of 
buildings  goes  beyond  the  province  of 
technical  aid. 

On  my  visit  this  year  I  found  that  only 
in  a  few  countries  are  there  still  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  set  out  in  the  law, 
in  my  opinion. 

In  my  report  in  1952  I  showed  that 
much  of  the  technical  aid  money  was  not 
used  for  the  purpose  specified  but  for 
economic  aid.  As  a  result,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  was  estabhshed.  Since 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  was  created 
and  put  into  operation  I  have  found  only 
a  few  instances  where  money  which  had 
been  appropriated  for  technical  assist- 
ance was  being  used  for  investment.  My 
report  shows  two  or  three  specific  in- 
stances of  this.  For  instance,  in  one 
country  we  have  furnished  or  are  now- 
furnishing  $1,100  per  unit  to  pay  for 
bricks,  mortar,  and  other  things  in  order 
to  build  low-cost  homes. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  Is  a  bad  pro- 
gram. It  is  probably  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good.  However,  my  point  is  that  such 
programs  do  not  qualify  as  technical  aid. 
The  technical  aid  program  was  never  in- 
tended to  embrace  such  projects. 

Such  programs  should  come  under  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  and  not  under 
tiie    technical    assistance    program.     If 


we  could  correct  some  of  those  evils 

which  I  hope  will  be  the  case — the  tech- 
nical aid  program  would  become  more 
effective,  because  it  is  teaching  the 
people  how  to  make  t>etter  use  of  their 
resources. 

In  South  and  Central  America  we  also 
have  the  Import-Export  Bank,  which  is 
lending  a  great  deal  of  money.  Other 
institutions  are  lending  money  in  that 
area.  However,  I  am  suggesting  that 
some  new  type  bank  be  established. 
This  new  bank  would  be  financed  by  the 
United  States  and  would  be  operated 
under  our  supervision  by  the  people  of 
South  and  Central  America,  for  tlieir 
benefit.  I  also  propose  that  branches  be 
established  in  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, and  that  their  primary  purpose 
should  be  to  loan  money  to  small  local 
businessmen.  In  my  judgment,  this 
new-type  bank  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  because  we  would  be  helping  the 
little  people  in  those  countries,  the 
people  who  will  generally  help  tlie 
masses  of  the  people. 

As  I  point  out  in  my  report,  the  great 
difficulty  in  South  and  Central  America 
is  that  notwithstanding  all  the  money  we 
have  spent  in  the  past,  and  all  the  in- 
vestments that  have  been  made  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  others, 
much  of  the  profit  does  not  go  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  It  usually  makes 
the  rich  richer,  while  the  poor  stand 
Still.     I  point  that  out  in  my  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  this  report  will  be  a  useful  source 
document  for  the  Morse  subcommittee, 
which  is  now  getting  under  way  and  is 
undertaking  a  2-year  survey  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  Again,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  delighted  that  a  man  of 
such  great  integrity  and  honesty  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
brought  before  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
such  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  re- 
port based  upon  his  2-months"  visit  to 
all  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  with 
the  exception  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 
as  I  understand. 

The  Senator  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  a  bank,  that 
we  would  participate  in  it,  and  that  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  would  also  partici- 
pate. Does  the  Senator  contemplate 
that  this  bank  would  take  the  place  of 
the  proposed  inter- American  bank? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  at  all.  This  bank  would  be  in 
addition  to  those  now  in  effect.  It  would 
be  a  supplement  to  the  program  now  be- 
ing carried  on,  so  that  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  South  and  Central  America 
could  say,  "This  is  ours.  This  is  for  our 
use."  It  would  be  more  of  a  help  to 
small  business  than  anything  else.  The 
Senator  is  familiar  with  the  interest 
rates  in  South  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    They  are  enormous. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  too  high. 
A  small  businessman  cannot  possibly 
make  a  start.  If  it  were  possible  for  us 
to  create  a  bank  which  would  assist  the 
small  businessman,  I  think  it  would  go 
far  toward  helping  the  masses  of  the 
people.  However,  as  can  be  seen  in  my 
report,  I  have  attached  a  few  strings  to 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  bank. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  there  should  be  restrictions. 

I  firmly  agree  with  the  Senator  in  his 
conclusion  that  the  trouble  with  so  much 
of  our  aid  heretofof e  has  been  that  it  has 
tended  to  help  those  who  already  had 
enough,  and  enable  them  to  get  more, 
while  the  people  who  had  too  little  con- 
tinued to  have  too  little.  The  question 
is.  How  can  we  generate  a  system  which 
will  build  up  a  stronger  economy  and  a 
higher  per  capita  income  among  all  the 
people,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
better  education,  and  better  health  for 
all  the  people?  As  the  Senator  so  ably 
points  out  in  his  report,  once  there  is 
established  a  climate  of  stability,  we 
shall  have  political  stability,  and  private 
investment  from  outside  will  be  made. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  the  re- 
port he  is  making.  I  hope  many  Sena- 
tors will  take  the  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Prior  to  1955,  I  concerned  myself  pri- 
marily with  the  embassy  operations  of 
our  Government  overseas.  However,  as 
I  was  able  to  gain  experience,  during  the 
course  of  my  inspections,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  me  to  cover  more  ground  in  the 
time  allotted  for  my  travels.  Thus,  in 
connection  with  my  current  report  cover- 
ing foreign  operations  in  Latin  America, 
as  has  also  been  the  case  in  my  last  three 
reports,  I  not  only  inspected  our  em- 
bassy operations  but  also  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Service, 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, the  military  attaches  and  the 
military  assistance  advisory  groups  lo- 
cated in  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Republics  in  the  West  Indies. 

During  my  tour  of  Central  and  South 
America  I  visited  all  countries  with  the 
exception  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia.  In 
addition,  I  found  time  to  visit  British 
Honduras,  British  Guiana.  Trinidad,  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Haiti,  and  Cuba. 
I  was  gone  for  a  total  of  51  days,  leaving 
the  United  States  on  October  26  and  re- 
turning on  December  15.  1958.     In  1952. 

I  made  an  inspection  tour  of  practically 
all  of  those  same  countries. 

Mr.  President,  my  current  report  on 
Latin  America  consists  es.sentially  of 
three  parts,  and  includes  the  following: 

In  the  first  part  I  have  summed  up  my 
general  conclusions  deduced  from  my  in- 
spection and  from  the  analysis  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  questionnaires  I  sent  to  each 
of  the  U.S.  Government  agencies  operat- 
ing in  these  countries. 

In  the  second  part  I  have  enumerated 
specific  recommendations  concerning  im- 
provements which  I  believe  can.  and 
should  be,  made  in  various  U.S.  opera- 
tions in  the  Latin  America  area. 

In  the  third  part  of  my  report,  which 
comprises  the  great  bulk  of  the  data  I 
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obtained  in  each  country,  I  have  detailod 
in  brief  narrative  descriptive  form  the 
work  and  operations  of  the  various  U.S. 
agencies,  and  have  followed  this  narra- 
tive with  exhibits,  statistical  data,  proj- 
ect descriptions,  and  other  pertinent 
information. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  in  many 
cf  the  Latin  American  countries  I  again 
found  forces  at  work  which  are  not  un- 
li".:e  those  in  other  areas  of  the  world  and 
vv'.iich.  perhaps  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
can  all  be  classified  under  the  general 
term  "nationalism." 

In  the  Near  East.  In  southeast  Asia — 
in  fact,  in  much  of  Asia  and  Africa — 
these  forces  have  resulted  primarily 
from  years  of  economic  exploitation  and 
poUtical  colonialism  practiced  by  Euro- 
pean countries. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  not  a 
questior.  of  doubt  that  the  longstanding 
domination  by  these  foreign  p>owers  pro- 
duced the  bubbhng  caldron  of  emotions 
which  has  boiled  over  more  thun  once, 
and  which  gives  every  indication  of  boil- 
ing over  again. 

The  explanation  for  the  bitterness  and 
the  ill  feeling  prevailing  in  these  under- 
developed countries  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  is  readily  apparent.  How- 
ever, the  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
similar  conditions  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere amongst  our  neighbors  In  Latin 
America  are  not  readily  identifiable. 

It  Is  with  regret  that  I  am  compelled 
to  report  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people 
of  our  great  Nation  that  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  which  had  been  put  into  effect 
In  1936  is  now  considered  to  be  a  policy 
of  "good  neighbor"  in  name  only  by  the 
vast  number  of  peoples  of  the  American 
Republics.  That  our  vaunted  good 
neighbor  policy  is  not  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  the  people  of  Latin  America  is 
all  too  evident  in  the  events  of  the  past 
months  which  are  now  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  history.  We  have  only  to  re- 
view what  has  happened  here  in  the 
past  year  to  realize  that  something  mast 
be  done  by  the  leaders  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  if  this  policy  is  once  again 
to  be  a  living  thing. 

The  shocking  treatment  accorded  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  on  their  visit 
to  Peru  and  Venezuela,  the  recent  revo- 
lution in  Cuba,  the  student  strike  In 
Mexico— all  of  these.  Mr.  President,  serve 
notice  that  strong,  often  violent,  and. 
unfortunately,  frequently  misunderstood 
forces  are  present  In  Latin  America. 

While  visiting  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  I  made  Inquiries  and  pre.ssed 
for  specific  examples  of  American  neglect 
or  economic  discrimination,  and  those 
most  critical  of  American  policies  were 
unable  to  provide  them. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  many  of  the 
comnlainers  simply  referred  to  the  tre- 
mjnJous  aid  that  we  made  available  to 
the  countries  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

pnd  asked  the  question:  "Why  were  we 
so  np£;lected?" 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  underly- 
ing reason  behind  the  growing  dislike  of 
the  United  States  is  but  another  reflec- 
tion of  a  prevailing  desire  among  the 
Latin  American  people  to  better  their 
way  of  life. 


Mr.  President,  it  seemed  apparent  to 
me  that  there  is  a  broadening  l>eUef 
among  these  people  that  since  many  of 
the  raw  materials  which  feed  U.S.  Indus- 
tries come  from  the  nations  of  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  is,  in  effect, 
living  oir  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  Latin 
Americans. 

It  was  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  me  to  endeavor  to  convince 
many  of  our  severest  critics  in  that  part 
of  the  world  that  U.S.  private  enterprise 
pays— and  pays  well — for  the  raw  mate- 
rials it  purchases  from  the  American 
Republics. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  our  critics  often  have  overlooked 
that  the  American  firms  operating  in 
Latin  America,  particularly,  i"  the  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources  and  manu- 
facturinc;.  have  generally  adopted  an 
enlit,'htened  attitude  toward  their  em- 
ployees, providing  hospital.'^,  schools, 
good  hou^inir,  fair  pay  and  other  bene- 
fits that  are  known  only  to  the  people 
of  our  own  country. 

However,  notwith.standing  the  altruis- 
tic motives  of  the  American  firms  op- 
erating in  Latin  America,  the  cold  facts 
are  that  the  profits  derived  from  sales 
to.  and  investments  by.  our  U.S.  firms 
are  not  generally  used  to  benefit  the 
masses  of  the  people.  An  example  of  this 
is  pcrsoniflpd  in  the  relatively  developed 
country  of  Venezuela  where,  even  though 
American  capital  has  broupht  tremen- 
dous advances  in  the  livins  standards  of 
local  employees  of  U.S.  firms,  there  re- 
mains considerable  poverty  amon.cst  the 
ma.<:.ses  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  in  the  so-called  "trickle 
down"  theory,  that  is.  if  the  industrial 
fii-ms  of  a  country  profit,  then  a  good 
portion  of  the  profits  should  trickle 
down  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Al- 
though this  may  be  true  to  some  extent 
in  a  highly  industrialized  economy  such 
as  ours,  it  is  evident,  in  fact,  apparent, 
that  such  does  not  follow  in  the  ca.se 
of  those  countries  that  are  not  as  highly 
developed.  Labor  is  not  well  organized 
and  the  governments  do  not  try  to  en- 
force minimum  labor  requirement.s. 
Their  tax  structures  are  inadequate,  as 
my  report  shows. 

In  my  travels  throughout  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  I  have  observed  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  of  our  economic 
aid  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants,  while  the  masses  remained 
as  impoverished  as  they  have  always 
been. 

In  the  Latin  American  countries  the 
.-situation  seems  to  be  identical,  with  the 
only  difference  being  that  United  States 
firms  develop  resources  which  result  in 
providing  economic  aid  indirectly,  rather 
than  the  U.S.  Government  rendering 
grant  aid  directly  as  is  the  case  with  the 

underdeveloped  countries  of  the  Eastern 

Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
if  there  is  a  deprivation  of  the  masses 
and  the  economic  wealth  created  la  not 
trickling  down  to  the  masses,  the  fault 
does  not  lie  with  the  American  firms 
who  are  operating  in  these  countriee,  or 
with  our  Government,  but.  evidently,  It 


is  caiised  by  the  internal  economic  pat- 
tern existing  in  these  countries,  where 
the  rich  get  richer,  while  the  poor  get 
poorer. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  these  con- 
ditions prevail,  so  it  will  follow  that  the 
economic  gains  will  be  directed  into  the 
pockets  of  the  rich  Instead  of  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Anything  done 
by  our  Government  or  through  Invest- 
ments made  by  Americans  in  this  area 
will  inevitably  benefit  only  the  wealthy. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  future 
of  L;itin  America  is  hopeless,  for  the  po- 
ti  ntials  crealin,'  !:rcat  wealth  are  pres- 
ent. All  that  is  needed  Is  the  proper 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  moneyed 
cla'.ses  of  these  great  countries  to  the 
south  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasis  that 
whcr.'as  Latin  America  needs  assistance, 
thn  peoples  of  these  great  countries  are 
proud  and  they  do  not  desire  charity. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  long-term 
loans  for  economic  development  should 
continue  to  be  made,  but  they  should 
be  conditioned  upon  the  proper  assur- 
ances that  the  proceeds  will  be  used 
to  finance  projects  and  facilities  bene- 
ficial to  all  the  people. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
in  making  these  loans,  consideration, 
aside  from  normal  criteria,  should  also 
be  f'iven  to  conditioning  the  disburse- 
ment of  such  loans  to  the  tax  laws  of 
the  country  to  whom  the  loan  Is  made. 
In  brief.  I  fet>l  that  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation mu-t  be  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  thoe  who  are  able  to  pay.  if  the  re- 
forms I  sugi^'e.'it  are  to  come  to  pa.ss. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  this 
sun^estion  is  vulnerable  and  the  argu- 
ment can  rightly  be  advanced  that  the 
tying  of  such  strings  to  a  loan  would 
amount  to  infrini^ement  upon  the  sov- 
ercit'.nty  of  our  neighbors.  However. 
departing  from  cold  lofric.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  requirement  of  in- 
ternal tax  reform  as  a  means  of  assuring 
due  repayment  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  rightful  prerogative  of  any 
prudent  lender. 

Mr.  President,  fortunately,  exploita- 
tion cf  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  by 
American  firms  is  today  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule.  For  this  we  should 
all  be  grateful.  However,  as  an  addi- 
tional safeguard.  I  would  further  recom- 
mend that  the  American  private  enter- 
prise seekin-?  to  do  business  in  Latin 
America  should  be  compelled  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  meet  certain  basic  stand- 
ards of  conduct,  which  should  be  de- 
signed to  assure  the  payment  of  fair 
wages,  and  to  hasten  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  involved  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  an  enlightened 
local  business  community  must  be  de- 
veloped— a  business  community  which 
understands  that  the  payment  of  fair 
wages,  the  raising  of  living  standards, 
the  extension  of  mass  medical  and  edu- 
cational benefits  to  the  poor  are  not 
only  desirable  from  a  humanitarian 
point  of  view,  but  vitally  necessary  if 
the  pent-up  demand  for  a  better  way  of 
life  is  not  to  explode  violently  and  de- 
stroy those  who  today  feed  and  grow 
fat  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 
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While  there  is  aa  apparent  trend 
among  our  own  diplomatic  and  foreign 
aid  oflBcials  to  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  what  is  obviously  a  lack  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
among  the  ruling  classes  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  must  reiterate  that  United  States 
economic  assistance  is  by  no  means  a 
panacea. 

Mr.  President,  the  correction  of  what 
could  become  a  desperate  situation  can 
only  come  from  the  businessmen  oi  Latin 
America,  and  it  is  they  who  must  be 
convinced  that  it  will  accrue  to  their 
ultimate  benefit  if  the  living  standards 
of  the  masses  are  elevated. 

In  my  judgment,  our  needs  and  the 
needs  of  our  Latin  America  neighbors, 
if  properly  directed,  can  be  the  basis 
of  mutual  growth,  stability  and  pros- 
perity. We  must  revitalize  the  good- 
neighbor  policy — we  must  restore  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived.  Truly, 
the  two  continents  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  neighbors,  and  neighbors  we 
must  remain.  It  is  not  only  the  factors 
of  geography  that  make  it  so.  but  our 
origins  and  our  aspirations  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  We  are  joined  by  a 
common  bond  of  history  and  a  common 
desire  for  freedom.  Our  ideals  are 
founded  on  the  di.snity  of  man,  and  our 
beliefs  in  the  riphts  of  the  individual 
are  so  sacred  that  we  are  willing  to  sac- 
rifice our  all  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  confident  that 
because  of  the  ideals  held  dear  by  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  them  will 
succumb  to  the  evils  of  a  totalitarian 
state. 

I  do  not  make  an>'  pretense  about 
haviiiK  all  of  the  answers  for  .solving 
the  problems  facing  our  neighbors  in 
Latin  America.  However.  I  feel  that  the 
21  recommendations  listed  in  my  report, 
if  implemented,  .<^hould  make  seme  small 
contribution  in  arriving  at  a  solution  to 
some  of  tlic^e  problems.  I  am  hopelul 
that  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  di- 
rected will  take  heed  and  give  them 
every  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  or 
desire  to  discuss  my  conclusions  and  my 
recommendations  in  more  detail.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  conclusions 
and  recommendations  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Reccrd  and  that  they  be  printed 
following  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONCLUCIONS 

I  again  found  forces  at  work  in  much  of 
Latin  America  which  are  not  unlike  those 
seething  In  other  areas  of  the  world  and 
wlilch.  perhaps  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
can  all  be  lumped  together  under  the  general 
term  "natlonalLTn." 

In  the  Near  East,  In  southeast  Asia — In 
fact.  In  much  of  Asia  and  Africa — these  forces 
have  rcEUlted  primarily  from  years  of  Euro- 
pean economic  exploitation  and  political 
colonialism. 

There,  longstanding  domination  by  foreign 
powers  produced  the  bubbling  caldron  of 
emotions  which  has  already  boiled  over 
more  than  once,  and  which  gives  every  Indi- 
cation of  boiling  over  again. 

The  explanation  for  the  bitterness  and 
ill-feeling  in  those  areas  of  the  world  are 
readily  apparent. 


The  reasons  for  the  existence  of  similar 
conditions  In  Latin  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  so  easUy  identifiable. 

However,  I  am  compelled  to  report  to  the 
committee  that  although  the  good  neighbor 
policy  has  been  In  effect  since  1936.  there 
Is  a  large — and  growing — body  of  public 
opinion  In  the  American  Republics  which 
seems  convinced  that  the  United  States  Is 
today  a  good  neighbor  In  name  only. 

When  pressed  for  specific  examples  of 
American  neglect  or  economic  discrimina- 
tion, tiiose  most  critical  of  American  policies 
were  unable  to  provide  them.  Many  com- 
plainants simply  referred  to  the  tremendous 
aid  that  we  made  available  to  countries  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  asked  the 
question:   "Why    were    we    so    neglected?' 

In  my  opinion,  the  underlylne  reason  be- 
hind a  growing  dislike  of  the  United  Stales 
Is  but  another  reflection  of  a  prevailing  desire 
among  the  Lntin  American  peoples  to  better 
their  way  of  life. 

It  Is  unfcjrtunate.  but.  in  most  cases,  true, 
that  our  neighbors  to  the  south  are  envious 
of  the  prestige,  power,  wealth,  and  economic 
productivity  of  ihe  United  States.  There  is 
also  a  broadening  belief  that  since  many  of 
the  raw  materials  which  feed  U.S.  Industries 
come  from  the  nations  of  Latin  America,  the 
United  States  is.  In  effect,  living  off  the  sweat 
of  Latin  America's  brow. 

It  Is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  convince 
many  of  our  severest  critics  in  that  part  of 
the  world  that  U.S.  private  enterprise  pays, 
and  pays  well,  for  the  raw  materials  It  pur- 
chp.ses  from  the  American  Republics. 

In  addition,  while  payment  Is  ample.  It  is 
Often  overlooked  that  American  firms  oper- 
ating In  Latin  America,  particularly  In  the 
develoijment  of  natural  resources  and  manu- 
facturing, have  generally  adopted  an  en- 
lightened attitude  toward  their  employees, 
providing  hospitals,  schools,  good  housing, 
at  their  own  e.xpense,  and  fair  pay. 

However,  even  though  It  is  true  that  VS. 
firms  doing  business  here  are  not  exploiting 
the  area,  the  cold  facts  are  that  the  bulk  of 
Latin  American  profits  derived  from  sales  to, 
and  investments  by,  US  enterprises  are  not 
generally  used  to  benefit  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

Thus,  even  In  such  relatively  developyed 
cotintrles  as  Venezuela,  where  American  cap- 
ital h-is  sparked  tremendous  advances  In  liv- 
ing standards  of  employees  of  US  firms 
there  remains  considerable  poverty  among 
the  musies  of  the  people. 

As  the  violence  directed  against  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Nixon  demonstrated,  much  of 
Latin  America  believes  the  United  States  Is 
stealing  its  natural  resources. 

In  my  opinion.  If  there  is  theft  Involved, 
It  takes  place  after  a  fair  price  for  Latin 
American  materials  Is  paid  by  American  pur- 
chasers and  before  these  profits  trickle  Into 
Latin  American  treasuries. 

In  other  words,  In  the  majority  of  Latin 
American  countries  economic  de\'elcpment 
has  brought  more  wealth  to  the  wealtliy  and 
very  little  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Basically,  tills  situation  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  tlie  United  States.  Certainly  we 
should  not  attempt  to  correct  It  by  extending 
wholesale  economic  aid  to  this  area.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  my  report  amply  demon- 
strates, much  of  the  economic  and  related 
assistance  already  made  available  to  this  part 
of  the  world  has,  as  in  the  case  of  economic 
development,  further  enriched  the  well-to- 
do,  with  only  a  pittance  trickling  down  to 
those  who  need  help  the  most. 

We  certainly  must  not  place  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  actually  fostering  dissatisfac- 
tion and  unrest  while  attempting  to  do  Just 
the  opp>08lte. 

And  yet,  under  existing  conditions  and 
without  far-reaching  Latin  American  Internal 
reforms,  further  U.S.  economic  assistance  Is 
destined  to  produce  that  result. 


So  long  as  existing  conditions  prevail,  so 
long  as  established  Internal  economic  pat- 
terns exist — patterns  which  automatically 
direct  the  fruits  of  economic  gains  Into  the 
pockets  of  the  rich  instead  of  Into  the  thirsty 
mouths,  the  sick  bodies,  and  hungry  bellies 
of  the  poor — US.  aid  will  inevitably  benefit 
only  the  wealthy. 

In  effect,  we  might  well  be  helping  to  forpe 
a  weapon  to  be  used  against  us  at  some  future 
time. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
future  of  Latin  America  is  hopeless. 

This  area  Is  potentially  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest parts  of  the  world.  It  abounds  In  nat- 
ural resources — petroleum.  Iron  ore.  nitrates. 
lead,  zinc,  and  countless  others,  all  of  which 
are  mostly  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  found.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  they  cannot  be  explored 
or  otherwise  developed  except  by  concessions 
from  the  state.  In  other  words.  In  most 
Instances,  the  state  owns  all  resources 
beneath  the  soil. 

These  resources,  which  are  ostensibly  the 
property  of  all  the  people  If  properly  used, 
can  bring  not  only  a  constantly  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  to  the  people  of  Latin  America, 
but  assurance  of  continued  economic  well- 
being  to  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  Latin  America 
needs  assistance,  but  she  does  not  want 
charity. 

Long-term  loans  for  economic  develop- 
ment are  being,  and  should  continue  to  be. 
made  available.  However,  they  should  be 
conditioned  upon  proper  assurances  that  the 
proceeds  will  be  used  to  finance  projects  and 
facilities  beneficial  to  all  the  people.  Con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  condition- 
ing the  disbursement  of  such  loans  or 
changes  In  Latin  American  tax  laws — laws 
which  are  either  extiemely  lax,  or  which  are 
honored  more  often  in  their  breach  than 
their  observance.  In  short,  the  burden  of 
taxation  must  be  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  able  to  pay,  If  the  reforms  I  advise 
are  to  come  to  pass. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  imposition  of 
such  conditions  would  Infringe  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  our  Latin  American  friends. 
In  one  view,  they  perhaps  would,  but.  If  the 
loans  were  properly  secured,  the  require- 
ment of  Internal  tax  reform  as  a  means 
of  assuring  due  repaj-ment  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  nothing  more  than  the  rightful 
prerogative  of  any  prudent  lender. 

I  would  further  recommend  tliat  Amer- 
ican private  enterprise  seeking  to  do  busl- 
nrss  in  Latin  America  be  compelled  by  the 
US.  Government  to  meet  certain  basic 
standards  of  conduct,  designed  to  assure  the 
payment  of  fair  wages,  to  preclude  the  reap- 
ing of  vast  or  unconscionable  profits,  and 
to  hasten  economic  development  of  the  na- 
tion involved  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Fortunately,  exploitation  by  American 
firms  is  today  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Development  Is  no  longer  synonymous 
with  exploitation. 

Assurance  must  be  given  that  this  will  re- 
main the  case. 

An  enlightened  local  business  community 
must  be  developed — a  business  community 
which  understands  that  the  payment  of  fair 
wages,  the  raising  of  living  standards,  the 
extension  of  mass  medical  and  educational 
benefits  to  the  poor  and  humble  are  not 
only  de'slreble  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view,  but  vitally  necessary  if  the  pent-up 
demand  for  a  better  way  of  life  Is  not  to 
explode  violently  and  destroy  those  who 
today  feed  and  grow  fat  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor. 

While  there  is  an  apparent  trend  among 
our  own  diplomatic  and  foreign  aid  officials 
to  recognize  the  seriousness  of  whats^  ob- 
viously a  lack  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people  among  the  ruling  classes  of 
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Latin  America.  It  must  be  emphasized  again 
that  U.S.  economic  assistance  is  not  a 
panacea. 

The  correction  of  what  could  become  a 
desperate  situation  can  come  only  from  the 
businessmen  of  Latin  America.  They  must 
be  convinced  that  it  wtli  be  to  their  ultimate 
benent  If  wages  are  raised  and  basic  social 
Instltutlozxa — Bchoola,  hospltaLB,  decent  hous- 
I113.  etc. — are  fostered. 

If  these  were  accomplished,  the  benefits 
would  be  twofold:  (1)  A  rising  standard  of 
living,  proyidlng.  ultimately,  for  vastly  en- 
larged markets,  plus  Increased  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  and  (2)  a  satisfied  popula- 
tion, bringing  stability  to  governments,  and 
the  creation  of  a  climate  attractive  to  private 
Investment. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  urge  these  reforms  in  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, but,  rather,  with  the  full  realization 
that  the  continued  well-being  of  our  own 
country  Is  tied  directly  to  the  fortunes  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors.  I  sometimes 
wish  it  were  possible  to  enmesh,  in  some  way, 
our  own  economy  with  those  of  the  countries 
to  the  Eouth  of  lis. 

The  United  States  needs  materials  for  Us 
factories,  outlets  for  its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, the  assurance  of  growing  mutual  trade 
With  the  nations  to  the  south.  In  fact.  I 
would  venture  to  again  say  that  if  the  wheels 
of  our  great  Industrial  facilities  are  to  con- 
tinue to  turn  at  their  present  rate  we  will  be 
compelled  to  look  to  the  south  of  us  fo;-  raw 
materials. 

In  my  Judgment,  our  needs  and  the  needs 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  if  properly 
directed,  can  be  the  basis  of  mutual  growth, 
stability,  and  prosperity.  We  must  revital- 
ize the  good  neighbor  policy— we  must  re- 
store the  spirit  In  which  it  was  conceived. 

Truly,  the  two  continents  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  neighbors,  and  neighbors  we 
must  remain.  The  factors  of  geography 
alone  so  dictate. 

Our  aspirations  are  similar;  our  origins  are 
essentially  the  same.  We  are  Joined  by  a 
common  bond  of  hlftorv  and  a  common 
desire  for  freedom.  Our  Ideals  are  founded 
on  a  spiritual  concept  of  man.  Our  belief 
In  the  rights  of  the  individual  is  so  sacred 
that  we  willingly  sacrifice  our  all  to  protect 
them. 

Th-se  concepts,  of  themselves,  offer  arsur- 
ance  that  no  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  likely  to  euccumb  to  a  totalitarian  str.te. 

Above  all,  Just  as  the  United  States  and  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  share  a  Joint  past 
60  must  we  share  a  Joint  future. 

As  neighbors,  linked  by  common  bonds  of 
friendship,  history,  tradition,  and  culture 
we  must  Join  hands  today,  as  partners  In 
tomorrow. 

Recom  m  endatioks 
The  following  recommendations,  dealing 
With  Embassy  operations,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion program,  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  programs,  the  military  at- 
tach6  offices,  military  assistance  advisory 
groups,  and  other  governmental  missions  are 
based  upon  the  data  and  observations  which 
the  committee  will  find  outlined  in  detail 
In  the  country-by-country  reports  which 
follow. 

EMBASST    OPERATIONS 

1.  I  recommend  that  more  freedom  be 
given  U.S.  ambassadors  in  the  field,  particu- 
larly In  the  handling  of  personnel  and  funds 
of  the  Embassy,  and  that  more  reliance  be 
placed   upon  their  Judgment. 

I  found  In  many  Inatances  that  our  am- 
bassadors have  their  hands  tied  by  the  State 
Department  at  the  Washington  level.  If 
the  State  Department  has  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  a  chief  of  mission  to  entrust  him 
with  the  administration  of  our  affair*  In  a 
foreign  country,  then  It  should  have  enough 
confidence   in  his  patrioUsm  and  common- 


sense  to  permit  him  to  do  the  Job  as  he  may 
think  best,  within  broad  limits.  I  again 
found,  generally,  that  there  Is  a  tendency 
for  the  Washington  bureaucracy  to  estab- 
lish one  overall  pattern  for  the  embassies 
to  follow,  with  little  or  no  flexibility  per- 
mitted. 

Two  specific  examples  Illustrate  my  point. 
First,  the  chief  of  mission  docs  not  have 
the  authority  to  assign  personnel  among  the 
vnrtou.s  sections  of  the  Embaf.>^y.  This  lack 
of  authority  precludes  any  d.iy-to-day  ad- 
justment of  duties  among  the  various  Em- 
bassy sections,  and.  In  addition,  denies  to 
the  Ambassador  the  authority  over  functions 
performed  by  officers  who  are  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  him,  upon  wliose  perfoj-maiicos  his 
reputation  Is  dependent  In  larpe  measure, 
and  upon  whose  information  his  decisions 
must  be  based. 

Second,  a  more  or  less  unlf.irm  reporting 
system  Imposed  upon  all  mi.^sions,  regard- 
less of  location,  sUitu.":.  or  problems  peculiar 
to  the  specific  areas  where  thry  are  located, 
often  IniT'oses  an  unnecessary  workload  on 
Otherwise  limited  stnffs.  or.  in  the  alterna- 
tive, requires  the  undue  expansion  of  staffs. 
at  considerable  cost  to  the  Government. 
Much  unneccsFary  reporting;  could  be  elimi- 
nated if  our  chiefs  of  miss.ons  had  the  power 
to  so  direct. 

2.  I  recommend  that  chiefs  of  missions 
be  vcEtrd  with  the  rl'::ht  of  review  and  veto 
over  all  ml!it."iry  aFsistance  pri/prams.  plus 
those  of  the  U.S.  lulormatlon  Service  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Admlnl.^i  ra- 
tion. The  chief  of  mission  Is  the  toii-ranking 
representative  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  any 
country.  Within  a  given  country,  the  clilef 
of  mlrslon  Is  responsible  for  the  coiuluct  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  upon 
his  shoulders  rests,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  total  burden  of  U.S.  diplomacy. 

Denylii!»  a  chief  of  missi<in  the  right  of 
re\icv.-  over,  and  veto  of.  projects  affecting 
relations  between  the  nation  to  wh.ch  he  is 
accredited  ar.d  the  United  States  (and  cer- 
tainly the  programs  administered  by  USIA. 
ICA.  and  MAAO  have  Important  and  direct 
efTects  upon  that  relationship)  Is.  in  effect, 
to  mf<ke  the  Amba-s-^ador  responsible  for  con- 
sequences o\cr  which  he  has  no  control. 

Our  chief  of  mission  shou'.d  also  be  em- 
p(  wered  to  fire  all  personnel  in  excess  of 
what  he  d?cms  to  be  nececsary.  He  .■=houid 
be  consulted  if  more  personnel  is  to  be  pro- 
vided In  any  of  our  missions  under  his  Juris- 
diction. 

3.  I  recommend  that  administrative  £up- 
port  lor  all  U£.  agencies  or  missions-  ui- 
cludlng  military  personnel-  on  duty  abroad 
be  provided  by  the  administrative  section  of 
the  diplomatic  mission  in  which  those  agen- 
cies lu-e  located.  That  would  also  cover  the 
procurement  of  living  quarters  for  all  of  our 
personnel.  As  is  now  the  case,  our  personnel 
vie  with  each  other  for  the  rental  of  homes 
to  live  In,  and  rents  go  up  In  proportion  to 
the  rental  allowance  provided. 

In  many  Instances,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  (USOM)  and  U.S. 
Information  Service  maintain  administrative 
Staffs,  separate  and  apart  from  that  operated 
by  the  Embassy,  and  separate  and  apart  from 
one  another.  I  call  particular  attention  to 
the  administrative  costs  for  some  of  our  ICA 
missions,  most  of  which  engage  in  technical 
assistance  programs. 

Since  all  the  money  required  to  pay  these 
expenses  Is  coming  from  the  same  pocket — 
Uncle  Sam's — I  see  no  reason  why  the  Em- 
bassy could  not  handle  all  administrative 
duties  for  all  U.S.  agencies,  Including  the  dis- 
bursing of  salaries,  preparation  of  budgets 
etc. 

4.  I  recommend  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  require  that  a  fair  sampling  of 
officials  from  the  neld  be  present  to  testify 
on  and  Justify  individual  Items  affecting 
their  poets  during  the  oommlttees  considera- 
tion of  State  Department  budgets. 


These  officials  are  the  frontline  troopa,  so 
to  speak;  they  should  be  accorded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  freely  and  fully  express  their  views 
at  firsthand. 

In  addition.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  the 
committee's  work  could  be  considerably 
facilitated  If  the  Independent  and  unrestrict- 
ed testimony  of  such  witnesses  were  avail- 
able. 

I  submit  this  recommendation  fully  aware 
of  Its  poi-sible  cost.  However,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  th.'it,  In  the  long  run,  the  Initial 
cost  cf  tran.-^p  rtlr.g  a  rcaron.Tble  number  of 
siirh  PTrons  to  the  United  States  for  this 
purpose  would  be  more  than  offset  by  savings 
which  could  be  miide  In  program  expenses. 
In  nddlti^n,  the  Dopartment  of  State.  I  un- 
derstand, usually  r«(iulres  that  chiefs  of 
mLsalons  return  to  W.ishlngton  at  least  once 
a  yc.Tr  for  ron.«;uUat!(jn.  TTils  usual  trip 
corld  be  schediiird  fo  coincide  with  con- 
grfr.rior.nl  consirle.'.itlon  of  the  appropriate 
budret  requests.  If  an  effort  were  made  to  do 
so. 

5  I  recommend  that  the  Departments  of 
AprlciiUure  and  State  reevaluate  the  Justifi- 
cation for  mainUilning  agricultural  attaches 
In  Latin  America. 

Generally.  I  found  that  most  of  the  opera- 
t'ons  of  ai:rlcultural  attaches  are  so  much 
wa.t^ted  motion,  rs  rpeclflc  Instances  In  the 
attached  country-by-country  reports  demon- 
strate. 

Rpports  on  crop  prcxlurtlon  and  market 
outlooks  c.iild  be  done  by  a  member  of  the 
Embassy  staff  as  was  done  In  the  part,  thus 
reducing  expenses  In  the  field.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  some  of  my  country  reports,  there 
has  been  r. j  increase  In  imports  of  surplus 
commodities  In  mict  c  luntrlcs,  food  Im- 
portiitlon.-;  decreased  nnd  our  agricultural 
attaches  engage  in  merely  making  statistical 
reports. 

17  S     INronM\TlnV   srsvicE 

6  I  recommf  nd  thnt  the  press  programs 
or  the  U.S.  Iiiformut.on  Service  in  Central 
and  ev-uth  Ari.--:c".  be  terminated  at  once, 
as  th  y  are  Ineffective. 

7.  Television  and  radio  programs  In  this 
area  should  be  reevaluated,  with  emphasis 
placed  upi.n  the  use  of  such  media  only  in 
a.-eas  where  receivers  are  generally  available. 
In  Fome  large  cities  of  Latin  America,  where 
television  receivers  are  common,  television 
pro:'ram.=;  cou!d  well  be  continued.  However, 
to  oJT-r  television  prorr-.ms  In  areas  where 
rcc-ptionablllty  is  only  nominal,  and  to  con- 
duct rad;o  broadcasts  In  areas  where  receiv- 
ers are  regarded  as  curiosities,  amount  to 
wasted    motion    and    money. 

8.  I  specifically  urge  that  the  Information 
Service  Uillor  Us  activities  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis,  emphasizing  the  use  of  mass 
media  only  where  obviously  Justifiable.  In 
addition.  In  those  areas  where  literacy  rates 
are  low— and  there  are  many  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica—the publication  of  pamphlets,  etc.. 
should  Immediately  be  discontinued,  and 
emphasis  shifted  to  other  more  useful  pur- 
poses. 

9.  I  also  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  the  so- 
called  Intelligentsia  approach,  whereby  mag- 
azine and  subscriptions  to  other  periodicals 
are  offered  free  of  charge  to  a  selected  few 
community  leaders  and  other  public  officials. 
In  most  cases,  such  officials  are  well  able  to 
afford  to  purchase  their  own  periodicals;  In 
any  event,  USIS-donated  materials  are  al- 
most universally  regarded  as  propaganda, 
and.  thus,  are  without  substantial  effective- 
ness. 

10.  I  particularly  lu-ge  the  Information 
Services  to  conduct  its  operaUons  with  more 
finesse;  the  rapier  is  often  more  effective  than 
the  bludgeon.  In  most  areas  of  South  and 
Central  America,  the  Information  Service 
has  become  synonymous  with  propaganda 
and,  therefore,  has  either  lost,  or  U  rapidly 
losing,  Its  usefulness. 
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stilct'ure'S^JJ^ln^'.'  W^unTlL^^cel      coSror^th^y  "^m    "m^in  "^ffec't?^^  '"^  "^  ^"^^'^^  "*  ^'^^  ^  ^'  "^^^  "^^  P^^ 

of  public  affair.  Officer,  drawing  total  «.larli:     Tn^ f  oTway^o   ll^T^ndVe^pXcU^^o;  C°tS  w°ork1rT  '"'  ""'^"^  '  "^'"^"^' 

o:.^ni7  iTth     wc^l^t"^^^^                                      ^''T  -I'T^-     ««--"'  --  ^^"^  I"^--  Any'^eTo'omfc   development  effort   should 

TlTe  fo^owing  Ul J,traJ?mv  Zi'^  ^  ^  "^'      l^'''  °°  .^"''",  *°^,  "-^t  Department  of  State  be  essentially  a  program  by  Latin  Americans 

ine  louowing  uiusirate  my  point.                           involve  themselves  in  the  conduct,  financing,  for    Latin    Americans,    to   benefit   aU    LaUn 

(1)  USIS/ Venezuela,  public  affairs  officer:      °^  housing  of  binational  centers,  then  im-  Americans. 

F.-ilary $12  120     5!^/*^*'^    ^"^^    centers    become    suspect.  16.  Again  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 

P(,st   allowance               .                       "       3*600      ??^"'  °^J«ctivity  Is  open   to  question,  and  of  the  committee  the  practice  of  many  of  our 

Quarters                                                                  6000      '"f^''' ^'^^^tlveness  is  automatically  Impaired.  ICA    administrators    of    using    technical    aid 

Iransportation  allowance                             '  125          "o^'^s.  ^^aching  materials,   and,  on  occa-  funds  for  capital  investments.     I  found  cases 

Representation   allowance "                  48        k,"'  ^^'^^"^  ^^^  "^"^  ^^°"1^  ^e  made  avail-  where  as.  much  as  $1,100  per  unit  were  ad- 

""■ ' *''''•     However,  every  effort  should  be  made  vanced  for  building  homes  for  workers  under 

Total                                                    21  893      ^°     preserve     the     independence     of     these  the   guise    of   technical    assistance.     Such    a 
_ ,o          centers,  free  and  clear  of  any  semblance  of  practice  is  inexcusable,  and  those  responsible 

(2)  USIS  Haiti,  public  affairs  officer:               U.S.  Government  control.  should  be  made  to  account  for  such  a  viola- 
Salary $11,770          ^*'  ^  recommend  that  our  educational  ex-  tion  of  the  law. 

Quarters """"""1       3.000      change  program   be  expanded.     That  could  Many  servlcios  are  also  furnished  money 

Hardship  allowance 1..1"       li765      ^  accomplished  by  the  elimination  of  some  that  is  used   for  capital   Investments.     This 

Post    allowance Illlllllllirilll           480      °^    ^^^    programs    I    have    suggested.      More  practice  should  be  stopped. 

students  from   Central   and   South  America  I  recommend  that  many  programs  should 

Total 17,015     8^°uld  have  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the  be  discontinued  because  they  have   passed 

P^j^^    States,    and    more   of    our    students  the   demonstration    point.     In    other   words. 
This  officer,  incidentally,  supervises  a  mis-      should    be    given    an    opportunity    to    learn  we  have  shown   the  good   effects  of  certain 
eion  staffed  by  one  other  American  officer  and      about  our  friends  to  the  south.  programs,     but     we    are     still     contributing 
four  local  employees.                                                       I  further  recommend  that,  Insofar  as  the  money  for  demonstration  ptu-poses.     A  clas- 
Several  other  examples  of  large  salaries  and      Latin  American  exchange  students  are  con-  sic   example   Is   our   contribution   to  extend 
expenses  Include:                                                         cerned,  great  pains  be  taken  to  select  stu-  water  facilities  In  many  villages  in  Venezuela. 
Public  affairs  officer.  Panama,  $18,350.              dents  from  the  so-called  lower  classes.    Eco-  17.  The  cost  of  administering  these   pro- 
Public  affairs  officer,  Nicaragua,  $18,336.           nomic     status    should     not    be    made     the  grams  Is  entirely  too  large.     Most,  or  prac- 
Publlc  affairs  officer,  Buenos  Aires,  $18,253.      criteria  for  fm-ther  education;    in  addition,  tlcally  all,  of  the  administrative  work  could 
Public  affairs  officer.  Havana,  Cuba,  $19,253.      the    offspring    of    poverty-stricken    families  be  handled  by  the  administrative  sections  of 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Director      should   be  encouraged   to  better  themselves  our  embassies  abroad,  as  I  have   previously 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  in  Washing-      in   order   to   return    among   their   neighbors  pointed  out. 

ton  draws  a  total  salary  of  $21,000  per  year,  and  assist  in  raising  their  living,  health,  and  18.  It  Is  my  view  that  many  technicians 
12.  I  also  recommend  the  elimination  of  educational  standards.  sent  abroad  are  not  competent.  Some  are, 
the  post  of  specialized  media  officer.  In  al-  A  studied  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  doubtless,  political  appointees  with  little  ex- 
most  every  case,  the  staffii  of  the  diplomatic  associating  the  exchange  program  with  the  perlence.  Some  effort  should  be  made  at 
missions  can  make  press  material  available  prevailing  tendency  in  some  areas  of  Latin  once  to  evaluate  the  competence  of  all  tech- 
for  local  newspapers.  (  See  recommenda-  America  to  further  educate  the  educated  and  nicians — and  we  have  quite  a  horde  of  them, 
tlon  6.)  Ignore  the  schooling  of  the  masses.  19.  I  recommend  that  aid  of  any  kind  to 
13  One  of  the  bright  lights  of  our  Infor-  i,^hnationai.  cooperation  administoatiok  P''"^^^  colonies  In  the  Americas  be  halted 
mation  program  in  Latin  America  is  the  ~ii«i«ianiATi<jn  immedlatelv.  British  Honduras,  British 
encouragement  given  to  the  establishment  of  ^^-  ^  recommend  that  a  cooperative  loan  Guiana,  and  Trinidad  are  all  under  British 
binational  centers.  These  are  corporations  P^°^J^"i  exclusively  for  use  In  Central  and  control  and  are,  therefore,  primarily  British 
formed  under  the  laws  of  the  country  In  South  America  be  Inaugurated.  This  pro-  responsibilities.  I  see  absolutely  no  reason 
which  they  are  located,  and  organized  by  gram  should  be  participated  In  by  the  for  the  United  States  to  spend  any  ftinds 
citizens    of    that    country    along    with    U-S.      United  States  and  the  countries  to  the  south  in  these  areas. 

citizens.                                                                       ?^  f»-     "  '^°y^l*^f"  Pi-ii^clpaily  to  small  Actually,    we   are   simply  being   asked   to 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  centers  Is  to      businesses  and  should  supplement  all  other  ^omo  In  and  revitalize  areas  that  have  been 

provide  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  English,      f K^nflPs  or   banks  now   established   for  ex-  milked    dry    over   the   years    by   British   ex- 

bualness    courses,    and    the    presentation    of      tending  credit  in  that  area.     A  control  bank  pioitatlon. 

cultural  programs,  etc.    Students  pay  a  fixed      fj^  f  ^.ftTof  "nf  l^^fTVl  "if  ?°""*^\"  In   this  connection,   I  was  Informed   that 

fee  for  Instruction.     For  the  most  part,  the      ^uier  rXtri..«  n^rVi^^l^f^.^     ?     .,,  ^"^  ^'    ?  ^he  program  In  Trinidad  has  been  inaugu- 

centers  are  self-sufficient.                                        ^  wi.^  t^  Alii  f ^l  f>f.    »^  ^^^^^^     '5°'".  rated  over  the  protest  of  the  head  of  lur 

These  binational  center.?  are  creating  more      th«t  «  ;^.^io!^  !^l^.^o  ^^''/tl^''  f  emphasis  ^i^i^n  there.     Efforts  are  now  being  made 

goodwill  for  the  United  States  through  Cen-      ^.^^rf^.  ^T.^^"  P'°^,*^^^  to  extend  aid  on  many  of  the  Islands  In  the 

tral  and  South  America  than  any  program      mended  need  not  Interfere  with  the  Develop-  ^    ^  ^^^ 
now  being  conducted  by  USIS.                               f"'^^^  ^*"  Z'''''^  °i  »"y  °ther  program  now 

Therefore,  it  Is  my  rec.mmendatlon  that      i""  *^f^.\-,    "  T°    "^  fi^P^y  augment   them.  Mmn-AHT  ATTAcnts 

these  centers  be  encouraged.     However,  the      ^f.    addition,    it    would    have    the    effect    of  20.  I  again  recommend  that  the  activities 

United  States  should   not   endeavor  to  take      "tlmulatlng    local    investment    within    their  of  our  military  attaches  should  be  unified, 

over  the  operation  of  thes.;  centers.    Such  an     ""^j?  f o^^^tries  by  the  businessmen  of  Central  Clerical  staffs  and  motor  vehicles  should  be 

attempt  would  destroy  their  effectiveness.           ^'^^  ^"'^  America  pooled.     I  do  not  see  how  It  Is  possible  for 

I  was  Informed  hv  snmi.  TTsm  rvrBnnnPi  in          Because  Of  a  lack  of  Capital,  much  of  the  the  many  attaches  we  have  all  over  South 

LatrLi^ericTttarin^rrtam'lL^^nTesTheS      ITttnrlT'lZir A^lfil^'^lTn'^    ^e  ""^  Central  America  to  keep  bu.y.     There  Is 

htnat(nn«i    /^nf.or.    .r«    . rfmi r>i<:to.-./i    >,„    .      °^^    friends    in    Latin    America    cannot    be  much  loss  of  manpower.    These  men  in  unl- 

U  S  SeeTh^U  pa?d  di?^Uy  by  the  sL^     "'"^^^-     ^'-'onun^^ely.  I  found  a  tendency  form  could  certalJTy  perform  more  valuable 

DenaHm.^     If  1 7,,^  n  m v^nLnnVnt  th.f  u     ^'"°"^  "^^'^  °^  o"*"  Planners  to  stretch  the  services  for  their  country  and  every  effort 

f?l%cfv?ni«t^ni  o?'^  not^^?fTt^er  tl.^      technical  aid  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  should  be  made  to  see  that  they  do 

^u?e^  tor^tent  of  \he  e?changi  nr^^^^            ""^^''^^     ^""^     "^*^*^^     ^P'^'     Investment.  i  again  call  the  committee's  attention  to 

Mnil?J,thori^^d                            ^^^              This  practice  Is  directly  contrary  to  the  Bplrit,  the    ftct    that    while    Army    and    Air    Force 

How,v.r   .1^  ,n  ♦>,.  .u,r.,.t.„.   o«^  -.       ^^^^^^  ""'^  P^rpose  of  technical  aid.  and  It  personnel  have  one  paj-master  the  Navy  has 

However,  even  In  the  alternative,  and  as-      should  be  terminated  at  once.  fte  own     There  is  no  loeical  reason  whv  one 

sumlng    that    such    administrative    grantees          Tf   canltal  investment   of   anv  kinrt    1r   re  1"°^";     xnere  is  no  jogcai  reason  wny  one 

ai-.  yJ\r^^  n.iH  w-  TT  o    T^,v.-^-»i„.,   Q .„„                  capiiai  mvesimeni   oi   any  aina   is   re-  paymaster   could    not   take   care   of  the  ac- 

are  being  paid  by  U.S.  Iniormatlon  Service,      quired,  it  should  be  provided  from  rources  ^unts  of  the  three  services 
tnen  I  think  this  equally  imconscionable.           created  for  that  purpose,  such  as  I  have  rec- 

The   success  of    these   binational   centers      ommended  above,  for  example— not  by  vio-  MarrAKT  assistanck  advisory  crovps 

has  been  predicated  on  the  theory  that  the      latlng  the  Intent  of  Congress.     (See  speclfl-  21.  I  recommend  an  Immediate  reduction 

less     U.S.     governmental     interference     the     cally  recommendation  16.  below.)  In  the  overall  emphasis  on  military  aid.    It 

better.                                                                                      j   suggest   that  certain   conditions   be    at-  ^^   ^°^e  been  my   feeling   that   the   United 

In  many   places   these  binational   centers      tached  to  all  loans  with  a  view  toward  Im-  States  has  no  business  trying  to  Inflict  large 

are  going  concerns  which  are  completely  self-      proving  the  plight  of  the  masses.     Some  may  armed  forces  up>on  the  struggling  economies 

sufficient.     I  can  see  neither  reason  nor  ex-     contend  that  this  would  amount  to  Inter-  o'  underdeveloped  nations, 

cuse  for  USIS  or  the  State  Department  to     ference  by  the  United  States  In  the  Internal  The  United  States  could,  under  approprl- 

try  to  take  over  any  sort  of  control  of  this      affairs   of  a  foreign   nation.     I  must   admit  ate  circumstances,  sell  such  military  equlp- 

program,  or  even  to  assist  in  paying  for  the     that  such  a  contention  is  essentially  valid,  ment   to  friendly  nations  as  may  be  ade- 

erectlon  of  buildings  to  bouse  these  centers.     However,  It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  no  quate  to  maintain  Internal  security. 

Some  of  our  "eager  beavers"  are  suggesting     lasting  benefits  will  ever  accrue  to  the  masses  However,   the   United   States  should   Im- 

that   funds   derived   from   our   surplus  dls-      of  the  people  of  South  and  Central  America —  mediately  reevaluate  the  need  or  necessity 

posal  program  be  used  for  that  purpose.             those  whom  we  should  assist — unless  those  of    maintaining    advisory    missions    In    the 
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countries  to  the  south  of  ua.  I  found  that 
we  were  not  wanted  In  some  countries,  but 
we  seem  to  persist  In  remaining  there. 


1959 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  For  several  years 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  rendered 
exceptional  and  outstanding  service  to 
the  country,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department  by  making  annual 
inspection  trips  to  various  sections  of 
the  globe.  Having  traveled  with  the 
Senator  In  the  fall  of  1956  in  southeast 
Asia,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  undertakes  such 
assignments. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  present  this 
afternoon  to  hear  all  of  the  Senator's 
comments  on  his  Latin  American  trip 
last  fall.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  whether  he  was  able  to  discern 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  any 
lack  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  advocated  by  our 
own  Government  in  our  efforts  to  cul- 
tivate good  will  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  What  was  the  final  conclusion 
which  the  Senator  reached? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Fortunately.  I 
found  that  only  five  countries  received 
Brants  in  fiscal  1958.  Most  of  the  aid 
we  have  made  available  to  the  countries 
of  South  and  Central  America  has  been 
by  way  of  technical  assistance,  and  that 
program  has  worked  very  well.  The 
only  difficulty  I  found  was  that  after  we 
gave  the  people  our  technical  assistance, 
there  was  the  question  of  money: 
whether  they  could  obtain  sufflclent 
funds  in  order  to  put  Into  practice  what 
they  had  learned  from  us. 

In  most  cases  the  people  go  to  the 
banks  in  their  countries,  where,  as  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers)  knows,  the  rates  of 
interest  are  simply  enormous — from  10 
to  12  percent,  and  with  a  little  discount 
added.  Thus  many  persons  are  unable 
to  go  into  business,  even  after  we  have 
aided  them  by  teaching  them  a  skill. 

With  respect  to  the  countries,  such 
as  Guatemala,  which  do  receive  assist- 
ance from  us  by  way  of  grants.  I  find 
that  when  we  start  to  make  firants,  then 
those  countries  will  want  as  much  as  the 
traffic  will  bear.  So  I  recommend,  .so 
far  as  South  and  Central  America  are 
concerned,  that  the  United  States  re- 
stricts its  assistance  to  technical  aid  and 
a  loan  program. 

I  have  just  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank  to  be  oocratcd  in  South 
and  Central  America.    The  capital  would 
be  furnished  by  funds  provided  by  the 
United   States   and   funds   provided   by 
local    people    and    governments.      The 
main  bank  could  be  established  in  one 
of   the   countries   of  South   or  Central 
America,  and  branches  could  be  estab- 
lished in  all  other  countries  participat- 
ing in  the  program.    The  idea  would  be 
to    provide    an    opportunity    to    obtain 
money  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  those 
who  want  to  start  small  businesses.     If 
we  could  do  this,  then  I  am  certain  that 
more  and  more  of  the  ma.sse.s  of  the  peo- 
ple would  receive  benefits  from  such  a 
program. 

As  conditions  are  now,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  many  of  the  wealthy  persons 


In  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  do 
not  care  much  about  the  welfare  of  the 
poorer  people;  they  simply  look  out  for 
themselves.  I  spoke  to  many  high  offi- 
cials of  countries  on  my  tour.  They 
agree — and  I  have  included  this  in  my 
report — that  whenever  any  effort  is 
made  by  a  new  government  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  poorer  people  by  providing 
more  schools,  more  ho.spitals,  or  any- 
thing else  to  benefit  all  the  people,  then 
the  question  arises.  Where  will  the 
money  come  from?  As  we  all  know,  it 
usually  comes  from  those  who  are  able 
to  pay.  Thus  we  find  that  it  is  the 
wealthy  persons  who — many  times — are 
the  ones  who  foment  opposition  to  re- 
form programs,  and  cause  the  overthrow 
of  reformers. 

I  found  that  situation  to  be  prevalent 
in  many  of  the  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America.  It  is  not  the  mas.ses 
of  the  people  who  cause  all  the  trouble; 
it  is  those  who  are  called  upon  to  pay. 
by  a  fair  assessment  of  taxes,  who  usu- 
ally complain  the  loudest  and  block  these 
needed  reforms. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  certain  that 
in  his  extensive  travels  the  Senator  en- 
deavored to  learn  how  efficient  the  oper- 
ations of  the  US.  Information  Agency 
are.  Can  he  tell  us  whether  he  thinks 
effective  work  in  being  done  to  create 
good  will  amonB  the  people  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries,  so  that  they  will 
have  a  more  comprehensive,  a  more  ac- 
curate, and  even  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Slates? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  my  report  I  recom- 
mended that  the  press  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Service  In  Central  and 
South  America  be  terminated  at  once  as 
they  are  ineffective.     I  also  pointed  out 
in  the  report  that  if  we  were  to  restrict 
our  efforts  to  a  good  exchange  pro.Rram 
and  an  expansion  of  the  binational  cen- 
ters program,  we  would  do  a  better  job. 
The  binational  centers  are  created  under 
the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
operate.     Local  students  pay  a  rca.son- 
able  fee  to  learn  En{,'lish  or  some  type 
of  business  course.     We  in  turn  help   in 
some  countries,  to  pay  some  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  centers.     Because  these  bi- 
national cenlens  are  operated  entirely  by 
the  people  of  the  respective  countries    I 
believe  that  much  good  is  coming  from 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  is  looked  upon  more  as  a 
propaganda  agency  than  anything  else 
That  is  why  I  say  that  its  press  programs 
should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  so  state  in  my  report. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  assume,  then, 
that  the  Senator  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion concerning  USIA  activities  in 
Latin-American  countries  as  he  has 
reached  concerning  areas  in  Europe. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  some  USIA 
activities  have  done  more  harm  in  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  us  than  they  have 
done  good  in  other  countries  across  the 
sea.  It  may  be  that  L\  some  areas  of  the 
world  the  information  program  has  done 
much  good;  for  instance,  the  exchange 
program,  the  showing  of  moving  pic- 
tures, and  activities  of  that  kind. 

But,  for  Instance,  I  found  that  in  some 
cases  the  United  States  has  spent  mil- 


lions of  dollars  to  circulate  pamphlets 
in  countries  where  great  numbers  of  the 
people  are  illiterate.  The  money  spent 
for  that  activity  has  been  wasted. 

In  addition,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
USIS  program  under  which  we  pay 
for  subscriptions  to  Time  magazine, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribime.  and  other  periodicals, 
and  present  them  to  foreign  leaders 
who  a;e  able  to  pay  for  them.  This  Is 
money  wasted,  in  my  humble  judgment. 
If  the  matter  were  left  to  me,  I  would 
dispen.'e  with  the  press  service  program 
entirely,  because  certainly  our  Embas- 
sies can  supply  the  newspapers  in  all 
countries  with  any  speeches  made  by  the 
President.  Mr.  Dulles,  or  anybody  else. 
That  could  easily  be  done. 

It  i.s  al.'o  my  judgment  that  USIS  ac- 
tivity in  the  radio  and  television  fields 
ought  to  be  reevaluated.  In  countries 
where  there  are  many  receivers  and  good 
reception,  the  USIS  participation  should 
be  continued.  However,  it  is  obvious  to 
me  that  when  there  are  limited  television 
facilities  in  a  country,  then  little  empha- 
sis should  be  put  en  television. 

The  situation  in  each  country  should 
be  evaluated,  and  then  a  determination 
made  as  to  what  is  the  best  method  to 
interest  the  people  of  that  country  in  our 
objectives. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Loui  iana  vield  to  me? 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mu.sKiE  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  vield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  .senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  the  diligent  and  crmprehensive  re- 
port he  regularly  makes  to  the  Senate 
concerning  his  travels  abroad.  As  all  of 
us  know,  he  is  one  of  the  best  traveled 
Members  of  this  body;  and  in  years  past 
I  have  li.st?ned  with  fascination  to  his 
accounts  of  life  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  that,  in  sum.  his  reports  to  the 
Senate  have  been  of  immense  value  In 
a.s.<i.-,ting  us  to  maintain  perspective  on 
conditions  in  the  world  at  large,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  workings  of 
American  forei-n  policy  in  its  various 
aspects.  The  Senate  owes  the  Senator 
from  Loui.^iana  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  work  and  for  the  thorough  way 
in  which  he  appri.ses  us  of  what  he  has 
learned  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  make.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commending 
him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  highest  con- 
gratulations to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  upon  the  interesting 
and  enlightening  report  he  has  brought 
to  the  Senate.  Through  his  incisive 
mind  and  his  profound  ability,  he  has 
been  able  to  bring  to  the  Senate  Infor- 
mation which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  In  other  ways. 

I  only  wish  our  Government  had  at 
the  head  of  some  of  its  agencies— for  In- 
stance, its  intelligence  and  information 
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agencies — men  of  the  great  common 
sense  and  great  vision  that  are  possessed 
by  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  believe  that,  as  a  result  of  his 
travels,  he  has  brought  to  us  Information 
that  Is  of  great  value.  I  hope  all  Sen- 
ators will  read  his  report  and  will  take 
advantage  of  the  Information  he  has  col- 
lected, which  I  believe  will  be  of  great 
value  both  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  KT.TJn^TDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I,  too. 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisana.  not  only 
for  the  report  he  has  made  today  to  the 
Senate,  but  also  for  the  previous  reports 
he  has  made  to  the  Senate  and  for  what 
he  has  disclosed  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Both  as  a  Senator  and  as  an 
Individual.  I  am  particularly  Indebted  to 
him  for  the  presentatloas  I  have  heard 
him  make  at  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's meetings. 

In  addition,  he  was  directly  responsible 
for  my  decision  to  visit  Russia  itself  last 
fall,  a  trip  from  which  I  believe  I  have 
greatly  benefited  In  connection  with  the 
discharge  of  my  responsibilities  both  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Service*  Committee. 

I  believe  the  Importance  of  the  Sena- 
tor's work  Is  growing  with  the  years — 
not  only  as  the  result  of  what  he  does 
each  year,  but  considerable  fruit  comes 
from  his  work  of  prior  years,  and  that 
fruit  grows  in  value  and  In  influence,  not 
only  In  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  but  also  in  the  other 
branches.  I.  too.  wish  to  congratulate 
him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
leaves  the  floor.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  his  brilliant  speech.  I  thought  It 
was  particularly  unique,  because  he  gave 
us  a  prudent,  careful,  thoughtful  analy- 
sis of  how  our  foreign-aia  program  works, 
with  far  more  regard  both  to  the  tax- 
payers and  to  the  taxpayers'  money  than 
often  Is  the  case  In  connection  with  other 
evaluations,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
deeply  concerned  with  how  our  foreign- 
aid  program  may  be  made  more  effective 
In  a  humanitarian  sense. 

At  this  time  I  should  lake  to  reread, 
because  I  believe  they  are  extremely  im- 
portant, two  paragraphs  from  the  ad- 
dress he  delivered,  as  follows: 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  long-term  loans 
for  economic  development  should  continue 
to  be  made,  but  they  should  be  conditioned 
upon  the  proper  assurances  ttiat  the  proceeds 
win  be  used  to  finance  projects  and  faculties 
beneficial  to  all  the  people. 

A  little  later  he  said: 

In  my  humble  opinion,  an  enlightened 
local  bualneM  community  mutt  be  devel- 
oped— a  business  oommunlty  which  imder- 
stands  that  the  payment  of  fair  wages,  th« 
raising  of  Uvlng  standards,  the  extension  of 
mass  medical  and  educational  benefits  to  the 
poor  are  not  only  desirable  from  a  humani- 


tarian point  of  view,  but  vitally  necessary  If 
the  pent-up  demand  for  a  better  way  of  life 
is  not  to  explode  violently  and  destroy  those 
who  today  feed  and  grow  fat  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor. 

Those  recommendations  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  are  extremely  impor- 
tant, because  our  foreign-aid  program  in 
Latin  America  should  be  humanitarian. 
At  the  same  time,  I  believe  It  should  be 
guided  by  enlightened  self-interest.  We 
should  be  deeply  concerned  with  the 
various  aspects  of  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion and  subversion  in  that  area. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  hit 
the  bull's-eye  when  he  has  pointed  out 
how  we  can  condition  our  aid  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  powerful  business 
communities  that  they  should  put  into 
effect  the  things  he  has  advocated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  deeply  regret  I 
was  detained  from  the  Chamber  today 
and  did  not  hear  in  entirety  the  very 
fine  report  delivered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
For  many  years  I  have  looked  forward 
to  hearing  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
report  on  his  studies  of  our  mutual  aid 
program  and  our  relations  with  other 
nations,  as  he  has  observed  them  first- 
hand. 

He  Is  always  comprehensive  and  con- 
structive. He  Is  always  thorough  and 
objective.  I  shall  look  forward  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  reading  the  re- 
port he  has  made  to  the  Senate,  and. 
through  the  Senate,  to  the  country. 

I  believe  no  Member  of  this  body  gives 
more  time  and  attention  and  devotes 
more  of  his  Ulents  and  ability  to  this 
very  important  subject  than  does  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  think 
his  report  will  be  widely  read  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  throughout  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  I  think  It 
la  almost  required  reading  for  every 
Member  of  Congress. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Mess£tges  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


INFLATION   AND   ITS   CAUSES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  var- 
ious congressional  committees  are  now 
engaged  In  a  very  fruitful  and  urgently 
needed  discussion  of  inflation  and  its 
causes. 

One  of  the  most  provocative  contribu- 
tions to  an  understanding  of  Inflation 


has  come  from  an  economist,  Gardiner 
Means. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  made  by  Mr,  Means  before 
the  Anti-Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  this  body  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  GAXoiKn   C.  Mkans, 

Economist 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  delighted  to  return  to  testify 
before  you.  In  the  last  2  years  your  commit- 
tee has  made  great  progress  In  the  Investiga- 
tlon  of  administered  prices  and  their  relation 
to  Inflation. 

When  you  started  these  hearings  It  was 
the  preponderant  opinion  that  the  Inflation 
we  were  experiencing  was  the  product  of  ex- 
cess demand.  This  opinion  was  so  strongly 
held  that  the  Federal  Reserve  tightened  Its 
money  policy  In  an  effort  to  contract  de- 
mand. Because  this  policy  was  built  on  a 
false  analysis.  It  resulted  in  the  depression, 
out  of  which  we  are  climbing  all  too  slowly. 

Today,  after  experiencing  Inflation  and  de- 
pression at  the  same  time,  there  are  few  who 
still  think  that  this  inflation  has  been  the 
product  of  too  much  demand.  Clearly,  the 
inflation  has  not  been  of  the  old-fashioned, 
classical  kind  with  all  prlc«s  going  up  more 
or  less  together. 

Also,  It  U  now  generally  understood  that 
the  new  type  of  inflation  is  associated  with 
administered  prices  and  wage  rates.  For 
bringing  about  this  understanding,  I  believe 
your  committee  Is  in  large  measure  respon- 
sible. Indeed,  we  are  fortunate  that  your 
chairman  and  your  committee  had  the  Im- 
agination to  see  the  relation  between  these 
two  things  and  the  courage  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  them. 

This  new  type  of  inflation  Is  possible 
because  of  the  area  of  discretion  which  is 
exercised  both  in  the  setting  of  prices  and 
the  setting  of  wage  rates.  It  is  because  thU 
type  of  inflation  arises  from  the  exercise  of 
this  administrative  power  over  prices  and 
wage  rates  that  I  have  christened  It  an  ad- 
ministrative inflation  in  contrast  to  the 
monetary  inflation  which  comes  from  an  ex- 
cess of  demand  and  in  contrast  to  the  refla- 
tion which  accompanies  the  recovery  from 
a  serious  depression. 

Today  I  should  like  to  present  some  new 
evidence  showing  the  administrative  char- 
acter of  this  new  inflation;  then  I  wlU  dis- 
cuss the  roles  of  labor  and  management  in 
generating  administrative  inflation;  and 
finally  I  want  to  explore  the  directions  in 
which  we  might  i&ove  toward  preventing 
this  type  of  inflation. 

AOMINISTEATTVZ   INTUITION 

1  have  here  four  charts  which  tell  the 
story.  The  first  chart  shows  how  prices 
rise  In  a  classical  inflation  In  which  aU 
groups  of  prices  move  up  more  or  less  to- 
gether. The  chart  covers  the  period  from 
1942  to  1953  and  includes  both  the  inflation 
following  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war 
inflation:  By  the  height  of  the  columns  It 
shows  the  percentage  rise  of  each  of  the  ma- 
jor commodity  groups  in  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  wholesale  price  index.  The 
width  of  each  coliunn  represents  the  weight 
that  each  group  receives  in  the  wholesale 
index,  i.e..  its  relative  Importance  in  our 
economy  so  far  as  wholesale  commodities  are 
concerned.  The  area  of  each  colimin  repre- 
sents the  contribution  that  each  group  made 
to  the  war  Inflations. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  In  the  chart  la 
that  all  the  commodity  groups  rose  In  prlee 
and  by  not  too  different  amoxinta.  except  for 
the  extremes  of  lumber  at  one  end  and  rub- 
ber at  the  other.  The  rise  of  the  total  Index 
In  this  period  was  71  percent  and  for  nearly 
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three-flfths  of  the  groups  by  weight  the  In- 
crease fell  within  a  range  of  62  to  77  per- 
cent. This  price  rise  was  thus  fairly  gen- 
eral. 

The  second  thing  to  notice  Is  the  distri- 
bution of  the  black  and  gray  columns.     The 
black    columns    represent    the    commodity 
groups  In  which  price  administration  plays 
a    major    role.      For    example,    most    of    the 
products  included  In  machinery  and  motive 
products    have    highly    administered    prices. 
Also    In    metals    we    have   mostly    steel    and 
steel  products  whose  prices  are  administered. 
But.    of    course,    each    group    Includes   some 
market    priced    commodities    such    as    steel 
scrap  or  the  nonferrous  meUils  like  tin,  cop- 
per,  lead,   and   zinc   whose   prices  are  really 
made  In  world  markets.    In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  each  group   Is  a  mixture  of  some   ad- 
ministered   prices   and   some   market   prices, 
those  represented  In  black-  metals,  machin- 
ery and  motive  products,  tobacco,  and  non- 
metallic  minerals — are  administration  dom- 
inated.    Similarly,   the  three  dnrk  gray  col- 
lumns    for    tuel    and    power,    for    household 
durables  and  for  chemicals  are  Intermediate 
fixtures,  while  the  light  gray  columns  repre- 
sent the  highly  competitive  Industries  such 
as    textiles;    leather    materials;    lumber    and 
wood  products;  and,  of  course,  farm  and  food 
products.    Now  the  thing  to  notice  about  this 
Chart    Is   the   way   In   which    the   black   and 
gray    columns    are    scattered.      There    Is    no 
evidence    that    adniiiilstpred    prices    as   su;h 
had  a  tendency  to  go  up  more  or  le.?s  than 
market  prices. 

Let  \is  now  turn  to  the  second  chart  which 
shows  the  first  part  of  the  Inflation  ar.sioK 
Trom   World   War  11.     The  chart   covers  the 
period   from    19^2    to   1947,   but   most  of   the 
rise  was  In  the  2  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war.     Here  we  have  a  fairly  general   rise   In 
prices  but  It  Is  cle.irly  led   by  prices  in   the 
highly  competitive  industries  represented  by 
the    light    gray    columns.     The    price    uver- 
ages  for   the  mixed   and    the   admintstratlon 
dominated   groups   represented   by   the  dark 
gray  and  the  black  columii.s  rcse  vtry  miicii 
less.     Here    we    have    the    efTcct    to    be    ex- 
pected in  a  monetary   Inflation.     The  excess 
demand    had    Its    initial    impact    on    flexible 
market    prices,    while    administered     prices 
clearly    InpRed    behind.     Only    In    the    later 
stages  of  this  monetary  Inflation  did  admin- 
istered prices  catch  up  with  the  general  rise. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  Inflation  from  1953 
to     1957,    both    years    of    moderately    high 
economic   activity.     This  is  shown   In   chart 
III.     Here    clearly    the    price    rl.se    has    come 
primarily   In   the   groups   dominated   by   ad- 
ministered   prices.     With    one    little    excep- 
tion, that  of  rubber,  the  five  administration 
dominated  groups,   the  black   columns,  rose 
most.     The    three    mixed    groups,    the    dark 
gray  columns,  come  next,  and  ro.se  to  an  in- 
termediate  degree   and   the   classically   com- 
petitive prices  for  food,  leather,  lumber,  tex- 
tiles and  farm  products  as  groups  either  went 
up    little    or    actually    declined.      Even    the 
exception,   rubber,    helps   to   prove    the   rule. 
The    big    Increase    In    prices    came    in    1953 
and   1954  and   In  some  degree  reflected   the 
very  low  rise  In  rubber  prices  during  the  war 
Inflations.     The  pattern  as  a  whole  Is  clear- 
ly that  of  an  administrative  Inflation.    These 
figures    make    the    administrative    character 
abundantly  clear,   even  if  we  did  not  have 
the   simultaneous   inflation   and   depression 
to  prove  that  the  Inflation  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  excess  demand. 

I  have  one  more  chart  which  brings  this 
administrative  Inflation  more  nearly  up  to 
date.  This  chart  IV  carries  the  Inflation 
from  1953  to  October  1958.  It  differs  from 
the  earlier  charts  In  one  respect.  In  this 
chart  I  have  divided  metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts Into  three  categories — steel,  steel  prod- 
ucts, and  other  metal  products.  Each  of 
these  U  plotted  separately  and  only  the  first 
two  are  given  the  black  color  to  represent 
domination  by  administered   prices.     Other 


metal  and  metal  products  are  given  a  dark 
gray  to  indicate  a  mixture  of  administered 
prices   such   as   aluminum   and    nickel    and 
such  market  prices  as  Iron  and  steel  scrap 
and    those   of    tin    and   other    metals   whose 
prices  are  made  In  world  markets.     Looking 
at  the  chart,  you  can  see  the  same  general 
pattern    exists    as    In    the    preceding    chart 
except    that    the    dominating    role    of    steel 
prices    In    this    administrative    Inflation    Is 
clear.     Not  only  have  steel  prices  risen  most 
but    the   steel-using   machinery   and   motive 
products  and  other  steel  products  have  risen 
more  than  any  other  groups.     In  fact,  these 
steel    and    steel    u.'.ing    groups    account    for 
two-thirds    of    the    gross    lncrea.se    in    prices 
shown   In   the   chart,   that    is,   two-thirds   of 
the  area  above  the   base  line.     The  admin- 
istered   price    groups    marked    In    black    ac- 
count for  85  percent  of  the  tiro.ss  increase  in 
the   wholesale   price    index       If    these   f^roups 
had  not  gone  up  In  price,  the  wholesale  price 
Indtx  would   have  iisfn   less  than   1   percent 
and,   so   far   as    the   wholesale  price   index    is 
concerned,    there    would    have    been    no    in- 
flation.    Anyone  who  thinks  the  recent   In- 
flillon    Is    not    an    acimiiitstrative    inflath.n 
had  better  study  the  record. 

(Charts  omitted  in  tlie  Record  1 

THE   SOURCE   or    ADMINISTRATIVE    INFLATION 

Once  we  accept  the  fact  of  administrative 
inll.ition.  tiic  next  i)roblem  is  to  discover  its 
Rource,  Bu.sines.  manage  inent  c.iUs  It  w.ige 
InlliUon  and  b:anios  the  union;.  L  lOor 
pniits  to  the  pr.ciii>;  p  iwer  of  mm  gimrnt 
and  s.iys  this  power  has  been  abused.  Cm 
we  i;et  11  uit  on  thi    question. 

Here  w^  .nrc  ^ircatly  indeb'.cd  to  your  com- 
mif.ec  for  the  f.icts  wh  ch  were  brou:;ht  out 
In  the  hearin.'s  on  steel  and  aut>ni'  biles. 
I  have  been  m  lUing  an  Inten  ,ive  jtudy  of  the 
steel  hearmps  record  and  will  prc.ent  some  of 
my  pi-eliinin.iry  hndiiu<s  with  re.-pect  to  the 
source  of  the  admini.strati ve  ri  e  in  steel 
prices.  To  focus  on  steel  prices  scenes  appro- 
priate not  only  becau.'-e  steel  is  a  kin  -pin  in 
the  adminiatr.itlve  iiiflati m  as  we  have  Ju:,t 
seen,  but  because  steel  Is  a  klnfpin  in  our 
whole  econ<  my  with  its  price  effects  ramif%- 
Ing  in  all  d.r.  ctions.  Wli.it  Is  the  source  of 
the  Increase  In  steel  prices? 

Before  I  try  Ui  answer  this  question  I 
want  to  cle.ir  up  one  matter.  The  .'teel 
hearings  were  In  considerable  nieasure  con- 
fu.spd  by  the  question  of  whether  labor  or 
m;uia'/cmpnt  was  re:  jion.slble  for  the  Inlla- 
tk>n.s  which  immediately  foilnwed  World  War 
II  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.  At 
the  prevlou.s  he.irings  I  sutre;  ted  that 
neither  was  to  blame;  that  tl>e  e  W;u-  infla- 
tions were  monetary  in  character  and  grew 
out  of  an  excess  of  demand;  and  that,  If 
anythlni;,  administered  prices  and  waE,'c  rates 
had  laK-!Cd  behind  In  the  Reneral  price  rise. 
We  have  Just  seen  that  this  was  ro  In  chart 
II  which  showed  muc-h  more  (if  a  rise  from 
1042  to  1947  in  the  most  competitive  Indus- 
tries and  a  much  smaller  rise  in  groups  d<jmi- 
nated  by  price  administration. 

The  evidence  presented  In  the  steel  hear- 
ings beautifully  Illustrates  this  point. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  data  Introduced  by 
management  shows  that  both  the  employ- 
ment costs  per  ton  In  producing  steel  and 
the  prices  of  steel  lagged  we'll  behind  the 
general  price  rise  until  the  last  .stages  of 
these  war  inflations.  During  most  of  this 
Inflation  period,  wage  rates  went  up  lej-s 
quickly  than  the  Incresises  In  productivity 
and  In  cost  of  living  would  Justify  and  by 
1953  had  hardly  caught  up  with  the  general 
rise  In  the  price  level.  Thus,  as  far  as  the 
monetary  Inflation  resulting  from  the  two 
wars  Is  concerned,  we  can  say  that  neither 
labor  nor  management  was  responsible.  We 
can  even  say  that  the  responsible  behavior 
of  each  operated  to  slow  up  the  inflation 
which  arose  from  excess  demand. 

The  administrative  Inflation  since  1953  Is 
quite  a  different  matter.    In  my  testimony 


before  you  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  pointed 
out  that  In  theory  an  administrative  Infla- 
tion could  arise  either  from  labor  seeking  to 
push  up  wage  rates  faster  than  productiv- 
ity or  from  management  seeking  to  Increase 
profit  margins  too  much,  or  from  a  combina- 
tion of  these  two.  Also,  I  said  I  did  not 
know  how  much  each  po.'?tlble  source  con- 
tributed, but  I  suggested  that  each  probably 
contributed  Its  share.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
record 

In  the  steel  hearings,  as  you  will  recall,  a 
great  deal  of  attention  was  focused  on  the 
aver,  gf  $6  Incre.i.e  In  the  prices  of  finished 
steel  wlilch  took  place  In  July  1957.  On 
thi'.  Mr  Blouj;h,  chairman  of  the  board. 
United   States    Steel    Corp.    testified   as   fol- 

loW.s 

"In  otir  most  recent  negotiations  last 
year— after  a  .''.-wefk  Mrik"— we  signed  a 
lalxir  iit'riemejit  It  was  that  labor  agree- 
niiiit  which  foreordained  our  recent  price 
incrc  ise 

■On  July  1  of  this  year  we  faced  what 
our  recent  t(  t^tl  wa':e-cort  history  demon- 
strates was  about  6'  ,  percent  increase  in  our 
total  costs  per  man-hour;  and  to  cover  these 
co:  ts  in  part,  we  raised  our  steel  prices  by  an 
avrr.ic;;.'  oi  4  percent  " 

There  are  three  points  to  notice  about  this 
placn.g  of  the  en!. re  blame  for  these  price 
Incrra.scs  on  the   labor  contract. 

Iir.'-t,  the  statement  of  costs  Is  In  terms 
of  costs  per  man-hour,  not  In  terms  of  cost 
per  ton.  At  no  no.nt  in  the  formal  presenta- 
tion by  the  company  w;'s  the  effect  of  the 
Increase  in  L.ut!)Ut  per  man-hour  considered 
or  the  net  elTect  of  the  w.-ge  Increase  on  cost 
l)cr  Um  d:'cu;.sed.  And.  iif  Course.  It  Is  co'-U 
per  ton  and  not  per  huur  which  are  Imixirtant 
for   prlcn'' 

Scoiul  Mr  Plou-hs  6'., -percent  Increase 
due  t  )  the  labor  ccaitracl  Includes  not  only 
tlie  increase  in  cmplnyment  costs  expected 
but  also  tliC  expected  increase  In  the  cost  of 
purchased  materials  and  services  per  man- 
hour  if  employment.  The  company  argued 
that,  historically,  when  their  employment 
co.st  per  man-hrair  went  uj)  *I.  their  total 
cost.":— mcudlni;  b  th  cmnlo\ment  costs  and 
cost  for  purchased  raw  materials,  fuel,  and 
services— went  up  more  than  $2. 

This  is  more  or  less  what  one  would  expect 
In  a  moncury  inflation  when  cvervtlilng  goes 
up  mure  or  le.'s  t<.-;cther.  Whether  It  could 
be  expected  in  an  administrative  Inflation  Is 
sometiili  g  we  need  not  discuss  at  this  fx)lnt. 
What  is  imix)rtant  Is  that  the  corporation 
reasoned  that  since  employment  costs  per 
m. Ill-hour  were  going  up  nearly  6  percent, 
total  co.-ts  divided  by  total  man-hours  could 
be  txi)ected  to  ko  up  6',   percent. 

The  third  thini;  to  notice  is  that  there  Is 
nij  reference  to  tlie  changes  in  steel  prices 
since  the  previous  adu.stment  of  steel  wages 
to  productivity  in  the  stimmer  of  19:6.  Yet 
fini.=:hed  steel  prices  had  been  Increased  an 
average  of  $5  a  ton  duriuR  the  winter  of 
19o6  57,  primarily  throu^'h  increasing  steel 
extras.  Also  a  3-cent  cost-of-living  Increase 
was  required  by  the  labor  contract  In  the 
same  period.  Both  of  these  Increases  need 
U)  be  Included  If  we  are  to  appraise  Mr. 
BlouRh'.s  conclusion  that  the  labor  contract 
forced  the  «6  increase  In  steel  prices  In  July 
1957.  We  can  restate  the  problem:  Did  the 
Increased  costs  per  K^n  of  steel  resulting  from 
the  labor  contract.  Including  both  the  cost- 
of-living  Increase  In  the  winter  and  the  July 
1  Increases  Justify  an  $11  Increase  In  steel 
prices? 

In  the  hearings,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  as  to  the  increase  In  employ- 
ment costs  per  hour  due  to  the  labor  con- 
tract. Labor  estimated  16  4  cents  per  hour. 
Management  estimated  21  cents  an  hour. 
But  when  we  get  back  of  this  confusion, 
there  turns  out  to  be  a  surprising  degree  of 
agreement  between  management  and  labor 
as  to  the  Increase  In  employment  costs  per 
hour.    To  make  this  clear  we  need  to  con- 
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aider  separately  the  increases  due  to  the  cost- 
of-living  adjtistment  and  the  adjustment  for 
productivity. 

Let  us  take  up  first  the  productivity  in- 
creases on  July  1,  leaving  for  a  moment  the 
two  adjustments  for  the  cost-of-living. 
Both  management  and  labor  submitted  their 
estimates  of  the  increase  in  employment 
costs  per  hour  for  workers  covered  by  the 
union  and  talcing  account  of  all  fringe  bene- 
flts.  Using  the  management  figures,  we  get 
an  estimate  that  the  increase  would  amount 
to  15.2  cents  an  hour  or  an  increase  of  4.5 
percent  in  employment  cost  per  hour.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  labor  estimate,  the  increase 
would  amount  to  13.4  cents  per  hour  or  an 
Increase  of  4.0  percent.'  You  can  take  your 
choice  or  split  the  difference  to  get  4V4  per- 
cent and  not  be  far  wrong  on  the  produc- 
tivity increase  in  employment  cost  per  hour 
due  directly  to  the   labor  contract. 

The  steel  managment  also  submitted  fig- 
ures Indicating  20.9  cents  an  hour  as  the 
Increase  in  the  employment  coiit  of  workers 
not  covered  by  the  contract,  mostly  salaried 
workers,  salesmen,  and  officials,  amounting 
to  an  increase  of  4  5  percent,  a  figure  which 
the  union  would  undoubtedly  want  to  shade 
a  little.'  Again  we  won't  go  ^ar  wrong  if 
we  use  4',i  percent. 

But  the  4>4  pecent  in  each  case  is  the 
Increase  in  employment  cost  per  hour.  How 
much  did  this  really  increase  employment 
cost  per  ton  of  steel  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  summer?  Obviously,  if  produc- 
tivity increased  4»4  percent,  this  July  1.  1967. 
increase  in  employment  cost  per  hour  of 
4%  percent  would  not  Involve  any  increase 
in  employment  costs  per  ton.  How  much 
should  we  allow  for  increased  productivity? 
Management  did  not  attempt  to  make  an 
adjustment  as  Mr.  Blough's  figures  indicate. 
But  it  did  present  figures  showing  a  cumu- 
lative average  increase  of  2.8  percent  a  year 
from  1940  to  1956.«  The  union  arrived  at 
3.0-3.1  for  essentially  the  same  period  and 
also  argued  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity had  increased  in  more  recent  years. 
A  Bureau  of  Lalx>r  Statistics  study  found 
a  rate  of  increase  in  output  per  man-hour 
of  3.3  percent  from  1947  to  1B53.  and  from 
1953  to  1955.  both  years  of  relatively  high 
production,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
study  shows  an  average  increase  of  4.3  per- 
cent a  year.'  If  the  high  rate  of  increase  in 
output  per  man-hour  of  4.3  percent  a  year 
at  a  sustained  rate  of  production  continued, 


<  Hearings.  Pp.  1027.  1028,  Management 
estimate.  19.4  cents,  less  4.2  cents  coet-of- 
living  adjustment.  Labor's  estimate  17.4 
cents  less  4  cents  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
The  4.6  cents  an  hour  figure  for  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  all  employees  given  by 
numagement  has  been  apportioned  between 
union  and  nonunion  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  employment  costs  per  hour,  giv- 
ing 4.15  cents  per  hour  for  union  and  5.66 
cents  per  hour  for  nonunion.  The  average 
employment  cost  per  worker  covered  by  the 
union  was  given  by  the  USB  as  $3  36  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1957. 

'Hearings.     P,  462. 

•Hearings,  Pp.  1027  and  1028.  Increase 
equals  26.6  cents  per  hour  less  cost-of-living 
adjustment  of  6.7  cents.  See  footnote  1.  p. 
11.  The  average  employment  cost  per  hour 
for  nonunion  en  ployees  was  given  by  USS 
as  $4.69  for  the  second  quarter  of  1957. 

'Hearings.  P.  1449.  The  figure  actually 
given  is  66.3  percent  increase  from  1940  to 
1956,  This  is  equivalent  to  2.8  compounded 
annually  for  16  years. 

'Man-hours  Per  Unit  of  CXitput  in  the 
Basic  Steel  Industry,  1939-56,  pp.  8  and  8. 
The  actual  figure  given  is  a  3.2  percent  a 
year  decrease  In  man-hours  per  unit  of  out- 
put. The  reciprocal  of  this  gives  3.3  per- 
cent as  the  average  anual  Increase  In  output 
per  man-hour. 


and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  has  not, 
then,  apart  from  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment, the  employment  cost  per  ton  for  pro- 
duction workers  should  not  have  changed 
at  all  for  a  given  rate  of  operations.  Also, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
study,  the  output  per  man-day  of  nonpro- 
ductlon  workers — salaried  personnel — In- 
creased between  1953  and  1955  Tjy  4.6  per- 
cent a  year*  If  the  employment  cost  per 
hour  for  this  group  only  went  up  to  4»4  per- 
cent, then  the  emplo3rment  cost  per  ton  of 
steel  at  a  standard  rate  of  operations  should 
have  gone  down.  Altogether.  I  can  find  no 
evidence  that  the  employment  cost  per  ton 
was  Increased  by  the  requirements  of  the 
labor  contract  apart  from  Its  cost-of-living 
provisions.  Also,  since  the  steel  corjKiratlon 
finds  the  very  high  correlation  between  a 
rise  in  employment  costs  and  total  costs, 
the  latter  should  not  have  gone  up  if  there 
had  been  no  cost-of-living  Increase. 

This  brings  us  to  the  3-cent  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increase  In  the  winter  of  1956-57  and 
the  4-cent  Increase  of  the  July  1,  1957.  The 
steel  corporation  adds  something  to  the  4 
cents,  an  extra  half  cent,  partly  for  the  in- 
crease in  fringe  costs  and  partly  for  the 
greater  cost  of  a  proportional  cost-of-living 
increase  for  nonproduction  workers  and  of- 
ficials whose  average  pay  Is  higher.  If  this  is 
Justified,  we  have  to  add  a  comparable 
amount  to  the  3-cent  increase.  This  gives  us 
a  7.9-cent  Increase  in  employment  cost  per 
hour  or  an  Increase  of  2.2  percent  In  employ- 
ment cost  per  hour,  which  is  not  offset  by  an 
Increase  In  productivity.'  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
this  is  the  magnitude  of  the  direct  increase 
in  costs  per  ton  arising  from  the  labor  con- 
tract. 

Should  we  also  assume  that  other  costs 
went  up  in  somewhat  the  same  proportion? 
This  is  what  one  could  expect  in  a  general 
Infiatlon  arising  from  excess  demand.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  such  an  increase 
in  an  administrative  inflation  and  the  evi- 
dence since  shows  other  costs  per  ton  going 
down  from  the  sununer  of  1956  to  June  1957. 
These  reductions  in  other  costs  i>cr  ton  could 
easily  offset  the  Increase  in  employment  costs 
per  ton  due  to  the  cost-of-living  increase. 
Even  if  we  assume  other  costs  per  ton  con- 
stant, the  2.2  percent  cost-of-living  Increase 
in  employment  costs  per  ton  would  entitle 
the  steel  company  to  a  "cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  steel  of  only  1.2  percent 
or  $1.75  a  ton.  not  the  $6  increase  which  was 
to  cover  a  part  of  the  increase  due  to  the 
latxtr  contract  nor  the  $11  increase  which 
actually  occurred  in  the  labor  contract  year 
1966-57. 

Whether  the  rest  of  the  price  increase  can 
be  Justified  on  other  grounds,  I  cannot  yet 
say.  Management  points  to  the  effect  of  in- 
flation or  depreciation  charges  when  account- 
ing is  based  on  historical  cost.  Also  to  meas- 
ure the  rate  of  proflt  on  assets  valued  on  a 
historical  basis  is  to  take  no  account  of  the 
actual  inflation.  At  present  I  am  studying 
this  matter.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  difference  between  $1.75  and  $11  can 
all  be  Justified  on  that  basis,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  large  increases  In  price 
Which  have  taken  place  since  1953  in  a  period 
in  which  there  was  not  general  infiatlon 
among  wholesale  prices  and  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  lays  management  the  whole 
blame  for  the  1957  Increase  on  the  labor 
contract. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have  here  a  clear 
case,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  an  im- 
portant degree  of  pricing  discretion,  but  the 
exercise  of  that  power  to  increase  prices 
significantly  in  excess  of  the  increase  jiistified 
by  increased  costs. 


•Ibid.    P.  8. 

<  The  average  employment  cost  per  hour 
for  all  employees  was  given  by  U.S.  Steel  as 
$3.04  for  the  second  quarter  of  1867.  Hear- 
ings,   p.  1027. 


Also,  since  the  steel  Industry,  a  leader  in 
the  administrative  Inflation,  tried  to  place 
responsibility  on  labor  where  it  clearly  does 
not  belong,  1  think  your  committee  should 
take  with  a  good  many  grains  of  salt,  the 
industrywide  contention  that  labor  is  to  a 
major  extent  the  source  of  this  administra- 
tive inflation. 

This  poses  for  us  a  major  problem,  the 
pricing  power  of  modem  industry.  Admin- 
istrative Inflation  is  only  on»!  aspect  of  this 
problem.  The  problem  itself  is  much  more 
basic.  It  goes  to  the  very  foundations  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  which  we  all  want  to 
preserve. 

THE   BASIC   PROBLEK 

The  real  problem  is  that  the  modem  cor- 
poration simply  does  not  fit  the  postulates 
of  traditional  economic  theory.     It  has  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out  that  Adam  Smith 
believed  corporate  enterprise  could  not  be 
successful  except  under  very  special  circum- 
stances such  as  banks  and  canal  companies. 
But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.    Let  us  look 
at  Alfred  Marshall  whose  great  work  "The 
Principles  of  Economics"  is  still  the  bible  for 
so  many  economic  theorists.     Marshall  built 
his  analysis   around  the  conception  of  the 
representative  firm.     Now  this  firm  was  a 
relatively  small  affair  with  a  life  cycle  very 
much   like   that   of  its  owner.    The  owner 
starts  the  enterprise  and  drives  to  expand  it, 
but   then   when    his   own    vigor   wanes   the 
enterprise  itself  weakens  and  is  Ukely  to  die, 
except  as  sometimes  a  son  or  relative  picks 
it  up  and  gives  it  a  new  life  cycle  of  rise  and 
fall,    Marshall  thought  of  each  Indxislry  as 
having  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  such 
one-man  enterprises.     In  his  famous  analogy 
he  likened  an  industry  to  a  forest  with  indi- 
vidual trees,  sprouting,  growing,  and  fijoally 
declining.     In  his  own  words  "as  with  the 
growth  of  trees,  so  it  is  with  the  growth  of 
business."    This  is  the  concept  which  under- 
lies   Marshall's    "Principles."    True,    in    his 
sixth  edition,  20  years  after  his  principles 
were     formulated,     he     changed     the     tree 
analogy  to  read  "as  with  the  growth  of  trees, 
so  It  was  with  the  growth  of  businesses  as  a 
general  rule  before  the  recent  development 
of   vast  Joint-stock   companies."      [My   em- 
phasis.]    But  his  "Principles"  were  not  re- 
vised  to  take   account   of   this   momentous 
change.    And  today  the  great  bulk  of  tra- 
ditional economic  thinking,  and  so  many  of 
our  economic  texts,  are  built  on  the  concep- 
tion of  enterprises  very  much  like  Marshall's 
representative  firm. 

Actually,  traditional  theory  has  only  three 
main  lines  of  solution  for  dealing  with  the 
situation  where  enterprise  has  excessive 
power  over  pricing. 

The  first  possible  solution  is  to  reestablish 
classical  competition  so  that  prices  are  truly 
determined  by  market  forces  and  there  is 
no  significant  degree  of  administrative  dis- 
cretion left  in  pricing.     I  believe  we  are  so 
far  from  this  condition  now  that  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  return  to  it  without  losing  the 
very  real  values  to  our  society  that  are  con- 
tributed   by   big    business.    The   degree   of 
breakup   In   business   that  would   be   neces- 
sary to  return  conditions  to  those  of  classical 
competition   seems   to   me  Just  out    of  the 
question.    This  does  not  mean  that  I  reject 
a  vigorous  antitrust  policy  that  continues  to 
maintain  at  least  a  number  of  competitors 
in   each   industry.     But  we  have  that   now 
and  it  does  not  give  us  classical  competition. 
Also  I  would  not  reject  Mr.  Romney's  in- 
genious proposal  that  big  business  be  en- 
couraged to  subdivide  as  a  sign  of  success. 
But  that  would  seem  to  me  no  solution  to 
the  basic  problem.    The  amount  of  break- 
up that  would  be  needed  Is  simply  of  a  dif- 
ferent magnitude  from  anything   that  has 
been  seriously  dlsctissed  as  Dr.  Lewis  has  so 
clearly  indicated.    I  believe  that  the  break- 
up of  big  bUBlnees  m  the  chief  line  oi  solu- 
tion would  take  us  in  the  wrong  direction. 
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The  second  traditional  approach  1a  price 
.'  regulation  of  the  public  utility  type.  In  the 
case  of  public  utilltlea  which  are  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  monopolies  we  have 
adopted  regulation.  Dr.  Lewla  has  advocated 
thia  type  of  solution.  If  no  better  way  can 
be  found,  that  might  be  preferable  to  the 
extensive  breakup  of  industry.  But  I  shy 
away  from  such  an  approach  partly  because 
it  would  greatly  reduce  the  flexibility  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  enterprise  and  partly 
because  it  would  lose  the  very  real  advan- 
tages of  the  kind  of  competition  which  we 
do  have  when  there  are  half  a  dozen  com- 
panies competing  In  an  Industry.  True,  this 
competition  is  not  of  the  prlce-dctermlnlng 
sort  and  the  range  of  pricing  discretion  It 
leaves  to  business  Is  capable  of  being  abused, 
but  I  am  certain  that  it  has  Its  value  and 
should  not  bt  replaced. 

Ths  third  trndltlonal  approach  Is  thnt  of 
Oovsrnment  o]  eratlnn.  In  Enitlnnd  the  gfiv* 
•rnmsnt  has  betn  Into  and  nut  nr  the  stpcl 
Industry  and  thscnthustasm  fnr  Ooysfrimptit 
(iptffitlon  hM  wnni>d  citmidfrnbly  with  ths 
mpsrisMM.  I  dfiubt  vpry  murh  if  this  wnulrt 
pMVt  ft  HNtlufnoUiry  nhUKIum.  l\\  H  Nt)p(i|nt 
•Kuadofl  ws  miKht  rttid  elTsKtlvs  Ihs  0<ivprit> 
msiit  npsratloH  of  n  nnrl  nf  art  lndtt«try  ns  a 
jrftrdstloli,  but  Hinii)  I  (ioiiht  the  isticrAl  np- 
plleatUm  of  thU  niipronuh  Trndltloi.nl  theory 
nsver  really  came  ui  vrtps  with  the  problems 
of  toonomlo  ndjuatment  In  a  society  in  which 
big  business  and  administered  prices  play 
ft  dominant  role.  Traditional  theory  Just 
hftsn'tgot  the  kind  of  ammunition  needed  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  Bo  I  am  going  to 
■tart  fresh. 

My  starting  point  will  be  what  I  think  Is  a 
Tery  algnlflcant  and  Important  statement 
made  at  the  outset  of  your  hearings  by  Sena- 
tor DiRKscN.  With  his  permission,  I  am  go- 
ing to  repeat  It.    He  said : 

"I  believe  in  the  main,  while  once  upon 
a  time  it  could  be  said  that  some  of  our  man- 
agers had  no  adequate  social  conscience,  I 
believe  today  that  the  corporate  managers  of 
the  country  are  fully  aware  of.  and  I  think 
they  exercise.- an  abiding  sense  of  social  re 
sponslblUty." 

Now  I  very  much  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  corporate  management  Is  much  more 
aware  of  its  power  and  responsibility  than 
It  used  to  be.  We  have  some  very  able  and 
responsible  men  running  many,  if  not  most, 
of  our  big  businesses  today.  But  let  us  con- 
sider some  of  the  implications  of  Senator 
DncKSEN's  statement.  I  want  to  ask  three 
questions. 

First,  why  should  corporate  management 
take  on  social  responsiblUty?  It  was  one  of 
the  great  beauties  of  classical  competition 
that  no  one  had  to  exercise  social  responsi- 
bility. As  long  as  each  private  enterpriser 
sought  only  his  own  Interest,  the  unseen 
hand  controlled  matters  so  that,  acting  in 
his  own  Interest,  he  served  the  public  inter- 
est. Of  course,  he  could  exercise  as  much 
social  responsibility  as  he  cho.se  in  his  per- 
sonal relations,  feeding  the  poor,  voting  at 
elections,  and  so  on.  But  as  a  private  enter- 
prLser  he  could  say  "the  public  be  damned" 
and  who  cared.  Competition  wouldn't  allow 
him  to  charge  too  high  a  price  and  shoddy 
goods  would  only  bring  him  a  lower  price. 
Just  as  the  Virginia  farmer  today  gets  docked 
for  garlicky  wheat.  Surely  something  new 
has  been  added  when  we  expect  the  business 
enterpriser  to  be  socially  responsible  in  run- 
ning his  enterprise. 

Second,  let  me  ask— without  any  invidious 
Implication— Just  how  does  the  corporate 
management  know  what  is  In  social  interest? 
Their  Job  is  to  run  a  big  business  and  run  it 
well.  Can  we  expect  them  also  to  take  on 
the  major  Job  of  figuring  out  what  Is  In  the 
social  Interest? 

And  my  third  question:  Is  it  in  the  social 
interest  that  the  big  companies,  with  their 
areas  of  discretion  in  price   administration. 


should  price  to  make  the  maxlmtim  profit, 
and  if  not,  can  we  expect  the  social  con- 
science of  corporate  management  to  go  all 
the  way  necessary  to  serve  the  social  interest 
in  this  respect. 

In  asking  these  questions,  I  am  not  trying 
to  minimize  the  Importance  and  value  of 
responsible  corporate  management.  Rather, 
I  would  say  that  responsible  corporate  man- 
agement was  a  major  and  valuable  ingredient 
in  our  present  situation,  but  that  we  are 
placJng  more  of  a  burden  on  management 
than  management  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  bear,  especially  as  I  think  there  are 
things  that  we  could  do  about  It.  Here  we 
hive  an  essentially  new  problem  to  think 
through. 

Tuwnrd  solving  this  problem  I  see  four 
strp.ii  wo  can  take.  The  first  step  Is  to  get  rid 
of  ihe  Idea  that  the  big  corporations  are 
private  enterprliie,  Just  whnt  is  private 
ulxiut  nn  etitprprlse  that  orKntilKcs  a  quarter 
of  a  niltlliiM  workprs  Iniii  a  grpat  producMve 
unit  u«inu  thp  rnpual  of  nuire  than  n  qunrlpr 
of  a  milllott  NiookhtiUiprs  niui  MrvitiK  mil* 
Holts  of  uitiinnls  ousiompm?  In  it  niiy  mors 
iirlvaiP  limit,  sny,  the  Movpriiinptit  or  Npw 
VorH  UlaJPl"  Ws  nspd  n  iipw  nams  for  litis 
lyps  of  siiisrprlKs  lo  iiivs  u«  a  now  fopiiH  u\ 
uur  titiiikiiiii  l^'r  my  own  purposes,  I  ihinli 
of  iiisBs  Mieat  produolim  (irnHiiliitttlons  as 
oolleollvo  enterprises  beoauie  that  Is  what 
they  are,  great  oullactlves  of  productive  aotly. 
Ity.  Just  where  one  draws  ths  llns  between 
private  enterprise  and  collective  enterprise 
can  be  worked  out  by  experience.  What  is 
important  now  is  that  we  should  have  a  new 
focus  for  our  analysis. 

The  second  step  we  can  take  Is  to  start 
setting  up  the  standards  by  which  we  fhould 
Judge  the  performance  of  our  great  collective 
enterprises.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no 
real  standards  which  indicate  how  corporate 
management  should  act  In  order  to  serve 
both  the  public  Interest  and  their  own— for 
I  hold  it  as  self-evident  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect corporate  management  to  net  contrary 
to  their  own  interest.  I  think  of  these  stand- 
ards as  differing  In  Important  respects  from 
those  which  we  apply  to  a  private  enterprise 
and  yet  I  believe  there  is  much  In  traditional 
theory  which  will  help  us  to  set  up  such 
Standards. 

The  third  step,  once  we  have  the  standards 
for  collective  enterprise  sufficiently  well 
formulated.  Is  to  work  out  methods  for 
strengthening  those  self-interests  of  cor- 
porate management  which  also  serve  the 
public  Interest  and  weaken  those  which  run 
counter  to  the  public  interest.  This  is  a 
problem  of  incentives  and  the  framework  of 
laws,  rules,  customs,  and  opinion  within 
which  corporate  management  carries  on  its 
day-to-day  acti\'lty. 

In  the  book  I  am  working  on.  I  hope  to 
spell  out  more  clearly  the  things  that  make 
collective  enterprise  what  it  is.  the  standards 
which  should  be  applied  to  it  and  the 
measures  which  could  be  taken  to  make  the 
self-interest  of  corporate  management  and 
the  social  Interest  more  nearly  the  same. 
For  the  present,  all  I  can  do  is  to  Indicate  to 
you  as  I  have  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
promising  lines  for  dealing  with  the  problem 
raised  by  the  pricing  power  of  our  great 
collective  enterprises. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Means  carefully  and  persuasively  de- 
veloped the  interesting  contention  that 
since  1953  we  have  been  undergoing,  not 
the  classical,  surplus-of-money  infla- 
tion— that  is,  with  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods — but  a  highly 
selective  inflation  featured  by  sharp 
price  rises  In  industries  In  which  a  few 
huge  corporations  can  virtually  fix 
prices — and,  of  course,  they  always  fix 
them   In   one   way.   namely,   up — while 


prices  were  actually  falling  or  Increasing 
only  moderately  in  other  industries. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  taken 
a  position  in  sharp  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Meani.  Mr.  Means  has  severely 
criticized  the  Board's  monetary  policies. 
Recently.  I  asked  the  very  able  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Mr.  Ralph  A.  Young,  to  reply  to  the' 
Means  statement.  Mr.  Young  did  so  in 
a  thoughtful  and  detailed  letter.  Mr, 
Young's  position  Is  that  the  Means 
statement  Is  a  u.scful  contribution;  but 
he  crlLlclzps  It  for  these  reasons: 

First.  Mr.  Means  implies  that  admin- 
iBlPtcd  prices  are  changed  arbitrarily 
without  iTRnrd  to  the  strcnKth  of  market 
coiulltlnnfl. 

Of  coui-NP,  Mr  Trrsldrnt,  mnrkct  con- 
dlllonn  cotiMtllutc  a  limiinllon  on  at^y 
mntiopolislio  or  ollMupullsllc  uroup  whOM 
mpmbprs  niirmpt  lo  work  in  oonovrt  to 
fix  pi'U'PH,  Of  cHUi'M  thoi't  Is  A  limit  to 
Iho  pripps  thoy  Pun  churMc*— whether  In 
thp  onMo  of  A  rullruAd,  which  In  th«  old 
days  uNt<d  to  hike  its  prices  so  greatly, 
without  reuai'd  to  the  welfare  of  the 
farmeii,  or  whether  in  the  case  of  the 
steel  companies  which  push  up  their 
prices  higher  and  higher. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Young's 
analysis,  although  thoughtful,  and  al- 
though he  has  made  the  best  case  he 
can.  should  concern  Itself  with  the  fact 
that  today  the  steel  industry  has  a 
monopoly  of  peculiar  power.  It  is  in- 
deed able  to  raise  its  prices,  and  to  raise 
them  so  high  that  they  affect  the  entire 
economy.  For  example;  Mr.  Means  has 
pointed  out — and  I  should  be  delighted 
to  hear  a  refutation  of  this  assertion — 
that  between  1956  and  1957,  for  each 
$1.75  of  wage  increase,  there  was  a  price 
increase  of  $11.  Such  administered 
prices  which  are  not  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  wage  increases  require,  it 
seems  to  me,  some  ariswers  from  those 
involved. 

In  the  second  place,  the  criticism  by 
Mr.  Young  of  Mr.  Means'  theory  is  that 
Mr.  Means  overlooks  the  consequences 
of  earlier  inflationary  developments 
which  may  result  in  the  delayed  making 
of  price  and  wage  adjustments  sometime 
after  inflationary  pressures  elsewhere 
have  subsided. 

On  the  basis  of  any  sort  of  analysis 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the  price 
increases  in  the  steel  industry  and  in  the 
automobile-manufacturing  industi-y.  I 
believe  the  evidence  is  very  clear  that 
after  the  inflationary  forces  in  those 
areas  subsided— and  the  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  oil  industry  and 
many  of  the  other  areas  of  administered 
price-s — there  was  not  a  delayed  infla- 
tionary impact  sufficient  to  justify  any 
substantial  price  increase,  and  certainly 
none  of  the  kind  that  would  justify  the 
Increase  the  economy  suffered. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Young  wTltes 
that  Mr.  Means  is  correct  when  he 
argues  that  the  1955  to  1957  inflation 
was  not  a  monetary  inflation,  because 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
were  such  that  the  monetary  influences 
were  eliminated  and  the  inflation  was 
moderated  and  was  held  in  check. 
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What  Mr.  Young  has  written  Is  that 
the  reason  why  we  had  relative  price 
stability,  despite  some  increases  in  prices 
during  the  period  1955-57.  was  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  "hiked"  in- 
terest rates  and  stemmed  the  push  of 
inflation  in  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Young,  while  writing 
an  excellent  letter,  did  not  have  the  time 
to  go  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  this 
claim.  After  all.  Mr.  President,  can 
there  be  any  justice  to  the  notion  that 
hit;h  interest  rates  were  what  pushed 
down  the  farm  commodity  prices? 

After  all,  the  cost  of  food  dropped  in 
the  period  of  1955  to  1957.  and  the  cost  of 
food  1«  a  very  fundamental  part  of  the 
cost  of  living.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who 
^ould  say  high  inierrat  rates  shoved 
down  farm  pricpn,  At  th»  same  tlinp,  ihp 
trxiilp  industry  win  tliP  othpr  example 
(lunnK  this  prrlod  in  which  prices  nc- 
tUNily  drottprd,  I  do  nut  know  how  any- 
onr  could  c<inl0nd  thoro  was  a  connec- 
tion between  pushing  up  interesi  rates 
and  a  drop  in  tt^xllle  pncc<N,  Actually,  I 
think  A  careful  Analysis  of  this  hAid 
money  policy  will  show  thAt  housing 
starts  dropped  very  decisively.  They 
dropped  because,  of  course,  interest  Is  a 
tremendously  important  factor  in  home 
construction — enormously  impoi-tant — 
particularly  when  we  have  the  kind  of 
frictions  in  the  FHA  and  veterans'  in- 
terest rates  that  we  have.  So  the  argu- 
ment that  the  monetary  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  stemmed  inflation 
simply  is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  stated  the  in- 
dustries experiencing  the  largest  in- 
creases in  prices  during  at  least  part  of 
the  period  were  operating  at  or  close  to 
capacity.  That  is  true  during  part  of 
this  period.  Nevertheless,  during  a  very 
important  part  of  this  period  they  were 
operating  well  below  capacity,  but  they 
did  not  drop  their  prices;  they  increased 
their  prices.  This  is  the  terrible  conse- 
quence of  administered  prices.  This  is 
the  real  weakness  in  our  whole  economy. 
This  is  the  part  of  inflation  that  is  so 
difficult  to  solve  without  some  kind  of 
initiative  and  Government  action.  The 
fact  is  that  as  demand  drops,  if  and  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Government  succeed  in 
stemming  demand,  it  still  does  not  bring 
prices  down  in  a  very  important  part  of 
our  economy. 

The  fifth  and  final  criticism  by  Mr. 
Young  is  that  the  prime  explanation  for 
price  rises  in  late  1957  and  early  1958 
was  not  administered  prices,  but  the 
legacy  of  an  earlier  period  of  excessive 
demand  and  the  result  of  imfavorable 
weather  on  food  supply. 

That  is  a  true  statement.  There  Is  no 
question  that  rising  food  prices  were  im- 
portant considerations  In  the  rising  cost 
of  living.  This  should  have  been  rather 
compensated  by  a  drop  in  the  price  of 
steel  and  other  prices  where  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  should  operate,  if 
we  had  the  kind  of  free  economy  that  is 
talked  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Young  to- 
gether with  three  Federal  Reserve  Board 
bulletins  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd  at  this 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bulletins  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Board  of  Oovxknors  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  DC.  February  5, 1959. 
The  Honorable  William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington  25,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  In  response  to 
your  question  at  our  chart  presentation  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  last 
week,  we  have  examined  Mr.  Means'  state- 
ment and.  although  unable  to  appraise  fully 
the  points  he  raises,  we  should  hke  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  of  them. 

Mr  Menus  has  been  Witerested  for  years 
in  thlp<  mutter  of  adminlefered  prlrcs  nnd 
thnniKh  bin  eflorfe  needed  aitpiitlf)n  has 
been  «ivpn  to  the  Inntltvitlnnal  n*ppcts  of  the 
pMrliig  priirpM  It  In  nti  importmu  mid  imw 
wwietv  (icrpptPd  rnrl  thnt  In  mnjnf  nrrtom  of 
111*  p«'oi»(iHiv  tliPtp  In  n  di*rrrti(iiinry  arpn  fur 
rnitnrluun  dot^lclon  m  KetlltiM  prlppn  mid 
wnBM  Thill  arna  difTiTu  nrntttiy  from  tinm 
U>  tiin*"  dPpPiidlitf  <>it  Vrtrluiu  ryclipai  and 
oilier  ntarkot  Innueiu'eti,  It  hUh  vnrl«*« 
Hmoiii  indu«irie«,  produoi*,  niid  lubor  ruttr* 
keu  beeau»e  of  the  degree  of  concetitrftllon, 
typet  of  orgHittxation,  degree  of  pubito  regu* 
latlon,  and  other  fuctora. 

The  particular  claaklflcntlon  of  Induitrlei 
and  cummoditlea  adopted  by  Mr.  Means  may 
not  be  the  mo»t  fruitful  one  for  price  analy« 
■U,  however,  especially  if  it  is  unaccompan- 
ied by  analysis  of  other  forces  operating  in 
the  economy  and  in  particular  markets.    For 
example,   the   commodities   included   in  the 
competitive    price    group    are    mainly    farm 
products  and  products  manufactured  from 
them  while  those  in  the  administered  price 
group  are  largely  industrial.    Farm  products 
and    Industrial   commodities  are   subject   to 
different    demand    and     supply    influences. 
Moreover,  wltiiln  the  industrial  commodity 
group) — or  largely  price  administered  group — 
price  increases  in  the  1953-57  expansion  pe- 
riod were  greatest  for  metals  and  products 
and  it  was  for  these  products  that  demands 
also  were  strongest  and  pressure  on  produc- 
tive   capacity    heaviest.      Wages   as    well    as 
prices  advanced  rapidly  In  the  metals  group. 
While  evidence  supports  Mr.  Means'  posi- 
tion   regarding    the    varying    sensitivity    of 
prices  in  resp>ondlng  to  marl^et  developments, 
his  view  that  price  advances  reflected  mainly 
administrative    decisions    leaves    the    forces 
shaping    those    decisions    unaccounted    for. 
Implicit  in  his  presentation  is  the  idea  that 
administered  prices  and  wages  are  changed 
arbitrarily  without  regard  to  the  strength  of 
current    or    prospective    marlcet    conditions. 
Also,  it  overlooks  the  consequences  of  earlier 
Inflationary  developments  which  may  result 
in  delayed  price  and  wage  adjustments  being 
made  sometime  after  inflationary  pressures 
elsewhere  have  subsided. 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  it  Is  possible  for 
prices  and  wages  to  be  raised  without  close 
reference  to  market  Influences  but  there  are 
real  limits  as  to  how  far  this  process  can  go 
or  how  long  it  can  last  before  competition 
from  other  products  or  alternative  sources  of 
satisfaction  become  effective,  unless  under- 
lying economic  conditions  are  inflationary. 
These  limits  are  conditioned  by  market 
forces  which  in  turn  are  influenced  by  fiscal 
and  monetary  conditions  and  policies. 

Mr.  Means  is  clearly  in  error  in  saying  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  analyzed  the  problem  in- 
correctly and  that  the  application  of  mone- 
tary policy  caused  the  1957  downturn.  The 
downturn  rather  developed  out  of  an  earlier 
situation  dtiring  which  the  interaction  of  de- 
mand-pull, coet-pvish,  and  administered 
price  and  wage  decisions  accentuated  a  cycU- 
cal  upswing.  In  that  phase  inflationary  fac- 
tors and  expectations  permitted  or  fostered 
ezceaslve  accumulation  of  business  inven- 
tories,   overbuying    of    buBineas   plant    and 


equipment,  and  overextended  financial  com- 
mitments. Monetary  and  credit  policy  op- 
erated to  restrain  the  growth  of  these  ex- 
cesses but  wa^  unable  to  prevent  them  alto- 
gether and  cyclical  recession  resulted. 
Surely,  however.  If  monetary  policy  had  been 
one  of  maintaining  easy  credit  by  freely  pro- 
viding additions  to  the  money  supply  the 
exuberant  psychology  and  other  excesses 
would  have  carried  further  and  led  sooner  or 
later  to  a  more  severe  contraction  and  more 
unemployment.  The  question  of  what  would 
have  happened  If  demand  had  not  been 
restrained  by  monetary  policy  is  not  asked  by 
Mr.  M-ans  but  is  one  that  needs  to  t>e  an- 
swered before  It  Is  concluded  thnt  monetary 
Instrunirnts  should  not  be  used  to  moderate 
Inflationary  trends 
Wilh  rpfrrpbee  to  thin  point,  Mr    Mpnnn 

»tnlrp  Hint  pl-JCP  (iPVplnlimPIlt*  dUMlic  IliP 
ppriotl  wpfp  not  liiflwpiirrrt  by  "tno  tnuih  dp- 
tiinhJl  brrnu«p  "rlpurly,  ihp  inflniifin  hni>  nut 
brrii  of  iiip  old  fnnhlntiPrt^  rln»tirn|  kliul  wiUl 
all  prii'pn  tjoing  vi|i  nitirp  r.r  itc*  tngpthpf  " 
Till*  »|Uit«llnit  mpfply  NtntPM  Hie  f«{'i  timt 
iitt  rinp  III  jdifPd  from  inip  im&6  ihrouuh  IU67 
W(»»  not  till  tha  ordpf  of  thai  nkkocmted  vmh 
the  two  reoeiil  warn,  Tliat  ll  was  tun  h 
more  sertuui  inflation,  fed  by  expansion  In 
m>Jiiey  and  credit,  reflected  in  jmrt  the  opera- 
lion  o(  the  credit  rearalnts  which  were  ap- 
plied during  the  period. 

Mr.  Means  appropriately  itreases  the  stra- 
tegic Importance  of  steel  price  Increases  m 
the  general  price  situation  in  recent  years. 
But  inflationary  tendencies  were  not  so  lim- 
ited to  steel  and  steel  products  in  the  1953- 
67  period  as  he  suggests.  During  that  period. 
based  on  annual  averages,  the  total  wholesale 
price  index  rose  7  percent,  the  consumer 
price  index  rose  5  percent,  and  prices  paid  by 
farmers  rose  about  15  percent  while  prices 
received  by  farmers  declined  6  percent.  The 
general  construction  cost  Index  increased  12 
percent,  and  costs  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment rose  21  percent.  Common  stock  prices 
rose  about  80  percent  and  average  hoxirly 
earnings  of  factory  workers  advanced  17  p>er- 
cent. 

Also.  Mr.  Means'  selection  of  the  1953  to 
1957  time  period  is  open  to  some  question 
since  it  averages  together  a  period  of  cyclical 
recession  beginning  in  mld-1953  and  con- 
tinuing through  most  of  1954,  which  was 
not  a  period  of  credit  restraint,  with  a  period 
of  rapid  recovery  and  expansion  to  new  high 
levels  in  1955  to  1957.  It  is  also  a  period 
which  averages  together  a  period  of  marked 
decline  and  advance  in  prices  of  farm  and 
food  products. 

To  understand  the  price  and  other  eco- 
nomic developments  from  the  end  of  the 
1953-54  recession  to  the  beginning  of  the 
1957-58  recession,  the  period  should  be  sub- 
divided, relating  output  and  supply,  demand, 
credit,  and  price  developments  one  to  an- 
other in  each  subperiod.  The  three  attached 
articles  on  price  developments,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins  for 
January  1956,  November  1956.  and  AprU  1958, 
contribute  toward  this  end.  The  first  two  of 
those  articles  describe  the  important,  in- 
deed the  dominant,  influence  of  expanding 
demands  in  1955  and  1956  and  the  widespread 
nature  of  advances  in  prices  among  indus- 
trial commodities.  What  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant is  that  the  industries  which  experi- 
enced the  largest  increases  in  prices  were 
those  operating  at  record  levels,  with  output 
at  or  close  to  the  limits  of  capacity. 

In  1955  and  1956,  while  personal  incomes 
and  corporate  profits  were  at  very  advanced 
levels,  demands  for  credit  were  very  large. 
to  finance  the  higher  level  of  business  ac- 
tivity as  well  as  to  finance  consumer  ahort- 
term  credit,  mortgages,  business  capital  out- 
lays, and  public  projects  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  further  rise  in  average  levels  of  prices 
during  the  recession  in  late  1957  and  early 
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1959 


1958  waa  in  part  s  legacy  of  the  earlier  pe< 
ricKl  of  ezceulve  demands  and  In  part  a  re- 
sult of  unfavorable  weather  which  reduced 
supplies  of  freah  foods.  Prices  of  Industrial 
materials  declined  In  this  period.  While  the 
declines  were  selective  rather  than  general, 
the  period  can  hardly  be  characterized  as 
one  of  simultaneous  Inflation  and  depres- 
sion. 

In  summary,  our  view  Is  that  Mr.  Means 
has  called  attention  to  one  Important  as- 
pect of  a  very  serious  problem  but  his  con- 
tention that  administration  Is  an  adequate 
explanation  for  postwar  or  post-Korean 
events  is  unacceptable,  as  Is  his  view  that 
monetary  policy  Is  an  Inappropriate  tool 
for  dealing  with  the  recent  period.  Mone- 
tary policy  cannot  deal  with  all  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  price  pressures,  but 
surely  price  and  wage  Increases  In  both  the 
administered  as  well  as  competitive  area 
would  have  been  much  greater  If  monetary 
restraint  had  not  been  applied. 

We  trust  this  reply  throws  some  light  on 
your  question.  If  we  can  be  of  further  help 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  A.  Young. 
Director.  Division  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics. 


and  personal  income  has  declined  2  percent 
from  its  high. 

Price  changes  during  this  recession  have 
differed  from  those  In  the  first  7  months  of 
the  1948-^9  and  1953-54  recessions  as  sum- 
marized In  the  table  on  the  next  page.  The 
marked  rise  In  prices  of  livestock  and  meats 
In  recent  months,  owing  to  contraction  In 
supplies,  is  In  contrast  with  the  small  changes 
In  1953-54  and  the  sharp  declines  In  1948  49. 
There  has  been  little  change  In  average  prices 
of  inaustrinl  commodities  In  the  recent  pe- 
riod, as  in  1953-54,  but  in  1948  49  there  were 
declines  averaging  about  4  percent  in  laoth 
wholesale  and  retail  markets. 

The  1948  reversal  immediately  followed 
2  years  of  rapid  price  advance  beginning 
with  termination  of  wartim^e  price  controls. 

Prior  c/ianj?rs-  during  l.ft  7  months  o/  postuar 
recessions 


SciU'S 


[From  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
April  19581 

Recent  Price  Trends 
Recession  In  economic  activity  beginning, 
beginning  last  autximn,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  little  change  In  prices  of  most 
industrial  commodities  from  the  advanced 
levels  reached  last  summer.  Prices  of  farm 
products  and  foods  have  risen  sharply,  how- 
ever, reflecting  reduced  supplies  of  meats 
and  some  other  fresh  foods.  Prices  of  con- 
sumer services  have  extended  their  postwar 
rise  and,  together  with  higher  prices  of  fresh 
foods,  have  resulted  In  further  advances  In 
the  combined  Index  of  consumer  prices. 

Average  wholesale  prices  of  Industrial  com- 
modities have  been  stable  since  last  sum- 
mer, after  rising  9  percent  from  the  early 
1965  level.  Since  late  summer  prices  of  basic 
Industrial  materials  have  declined.  Prices 
of  business  equipment  rose  further  during 
the  autumn,  but  have  since  leveled  off.  Re- 
ported or  list  prices  for  most  manufactured 
materials  and  consumer  products  have 
changed  little,  but  concessions  from  list 
prices  have  become  more  prevalent. 

Declines  In  business  and  consumer  de- 
mands since  summer  have  been  largest  for 
durable  goods.  Orders  for  business  equip- 
ment have  fallen,  following  the  Investment 
boom,  and  consumer  buying  of  autos  has 
declined  sharply.  Output  of  steel  and  vari- 
ous other  materials  has  declined  more  sharply 
than  consumption,  and  total  business  Inven- 
tories have  fallen  very  rapidly  In  recent 
months. 

Industrial  building  activity  has  also  de- 
clined, but  further  Increases  in  public  con- 
struction have  about  offset  this  reduction. 
Defense  orders  recently  have  expanded  con- 
siderably following  curtailment  In  both 
orders  and  outlays  last  summer. 

Total  exports  of  U.S.  products  have 
dropped  sharply  from  the  advanced  levels 
reached  last  spring.  Industrial  activ- 
ity has  declined  In  Canada  and  some  other 
countries  abroad.  In  Western  Europe  activ- 
ity has  continued  at  advanced  levels,  but 
buying  of  materials  has  declined. 

Decreases  In  activity  In  the  United  States 
have  been  reflected  In  a  decline  of  4  percent 
In  nonagrlcultural  employment  from  Its  peak 
last  August,  an  appreciable  reduction  In  aver- 
age hours  of  work  In  manufacturing  and  a 
rise  of  about  2  million  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons unemployed.  The  Impact  on  iMomea 
of  reduced  employment  has  been  mod\ated 
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In  contrast,  the  1953  54  recession  did  not 
begin  until  prices  of  many  commodities  had 
already  declined  considerably  from  the  high 
levels  reached  in  1951,  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  In  Korea.  Price  advances  In  the  1955-57 
period,  while  large,  developed  more  gradu- 
ally and  uniformly  than  they  did  during  the 
buying  waves  In  the  earlier  postwar  periods 
of  price  rise. 

consumer  prices 
Consumer  prices  for  goods  and  services 
were  Influenced  by  the  expansion  In  demands 
and  activity  In  1954-55  only  after  a  consid- 
erable lag.  The  average  of  all  Items  In  the 
consumer  price  Index  changed  little  In  that 
period,  but  the  Inflationary  pressures  then 
building  up  were  reflected  in  a  rising  Index 
beginning  In  the  spring  of  1956,  as  the  chart 
shows.  Subsequently,  Increases  In  retail 
prices  were  widespread,  and  by  the  autumn  of 
1957  the  total  consumer  Index  was  6  percent 
higher  than  In  early  1956. 

(Charts  omitted  In  the  Record  ) 
Since  autumn,  the  consumer  price  Index 
has  risen  about  1  percent  further.  As  In  the 
past,  prices  of  many  consumer  services  have 
continued  to  advance  after  aggregate  de- 
mands and  activity  began  to  recede.  Prices 
of  some  fresh  foods  have  Increased  sharply 
owing  to  reductions  In  supplies  partly  attrib- 
utable to  adverse  winter  weather.  Retail 
prices  of  most  other  goods  have  been  stable 
or  have  declined. 

Services 
The  consumer  price  index  differs  from 
most  other  price  Indexes  In  that  It  Includes 
many  services  as  well  as  commodities.  During 
the  past  10  years,  prices  of  services  have  risen 
much  more  than  retail  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, reversing  the  pattern  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Immediate  postwar  years.  Since  1939 
services    have    risen    about    90    percent,    or 


roughly  the  same  amount  aa  nonfood  com- 
modities. Foods  are  up  150  percent  from  th« 
1939  level  and  rent  has  risen  60  percent. 

Roughly  50  of  the  300  Items  priced  for  the 
Index  are  classlfled  as  services,  and  they  rep- 
resent about  30  percent  of  the  total  index. 
Most  of  them  relate  to  housing  and  house- 
hold operation  (home  purchase,  mortgage 
Interest,  and  Insurance  and  taxes,  aa  well  aa 
gas,  electricity,  telephone,  laundry,  and  dry 
cleaning),  to  medical  care  (professional  fees 
and  hospitalization),  and  to  transportation 
(railroad  and  transit  fares  and  auto  repairs 
and  Insurance) 

Since  World  War  II.  average  prices  of  serv- 
ices have  advanced  continuously,  even  when 
manpower  and  material  resources  were  not 
being  u.sed  Intensively.  Nevertheless,  the 
rate  of  advance  has  responded,  usually  with 
some  lag.  to  changes  In  the  economic  situa- 
tion and  trends  In  commodity  markets. 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  service  prices  was  nearly 
6  p2rccnt  During  the  1949  recession  It 
slackened  to  2  5  percent,  but  then  accelerat- 
ed again  to  around  6  percent  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  In  mld-1950, 
when  commodity  prices  rose  sharply  for  a 
time.  The  rate  slackened  In  late  1952,  and 
fell  to  about  2  percent  In  the  1954  recession. 
In  the  most  recent  perltxl  of  economic  ex- 
pan.slon,  the  rise  in  services  accelerated  be- 
ginning In  the  spring  of  1956.  In  1957  it 
was  45  percent,  and  this  rate  continued 
through  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Broiid  categories  of  coixsumer  services  show 
some  diversity  In  postwar  patterris  of  cyclical 
price  behavior.  Rates  of  Increase  In  prlcea 
of  laundry,  dry  cleaning,  home  repairs,  hair 
cuts,  and  beauty  shop  services  declined 
more  or  less  promptly  In  the  earlier  postwar 
recessions.  Available  Information  auggeata 
that  the  advance  In  prices  for  moat  of  theaa 
has  slackened  since  last  summer. 

For  many  other  services,  cyclical  behavior 
is  modified  by  special  circumstances.  Thua 
lncrea.ses  In  railroad  and  local  transit  farea 
and  utility  rates  for  gas,  electricity,  and  tele- 
phones must  be  authorized  by  regulatory 
agencies.  Rate  advances  usually  lag  change* 
In  cosu  and  may  continue  after  expansion 
In  demands  and  Increases  In  commodity 
prices  have  ceased. 

National  average  rates  for  utilities  have  In- 
creased more  rapidly  since  mld-1957  than 
during  the  previous  year.  Railroad  pas- 
senger fares,  which  advanced  in  the  flrat 
quarter  of  1957,  rose  again  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  Medical  fees,  hospiUllzation 
Insurance,  and  theater  admissions  have  also 
continued  to  Increase  in  recent  months. 

Foods 

Retail  prices  of  foods,  which  have  about 
the  same  importance  In  the  total  consumer 
index  as  prices  of  services,  have  Increased 
since  autumn.  Tlie  advance  haa  been  con- 
centrated In  fresh  foods— a  group  that  in- 
cludes meats,  eggs.  milk,  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Severe  winter  weather  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try reduced  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
some  fruits.  From  December  to  March,  their 
prices  at  retail  rose  about  15  percent  to 
very  high  levels  even  for  that  time  of  year. 
When  supplies  Improve  later  this  year,  prices 
may  be  expected  to  decline. 

Supplies  of  meats  also  have  declined  In 
recent  months  and  prices  have  increased 
sharply.  Marketings  of  meat  animals  over 
any  period  reflect  mainly  decisions  of  pro- 
ducers made  In  the  past.  Supplies  are  also 
Influenced  by  farmers'  plans  for  future  pro- 
duction through  the  withholding  or  market- 
ing of  breeding  stock.  These  decisions  are 
based  primarily  on  price  expectations  and 
feeding  costs. 

Largely  In  response  to  high  prices  in  1983. 
hog  raising  operations  were  stepped  up  in  the 
spring  of  1954,  and  pork  production  ex- 
panded steadily  through  1955.     Cattle  r»l»- 
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Ing  h»a  increaeed  earUer,  in  response  to  high 
prlcea  in  1960-61,  and  in  1964  marketings 
were  already  at  advanced  levela  and  prices 
were  down  from  earlier  higha.  Cattle  mar- 
ketings ezpiuided  further  during  1956  aa 
farmers  reUlned  fewer  animala  to  enlarge 
herds. 

Per  capita  meat  supplies  Increased  about 
one -eighth  from  the  spring  of  1954  to  early 
1056.  With  supplies  Increasing,  prices  of 
livestock  declined  sharply,  as  the  chart  shows, 
despite  growth  In  consumer  Incomes  and  de- 
mands over  that  period.  Owing  to  these 
large  price  decreases,  average  levels  of  com- 
modity prlcea  changed  little  In  1955  even 
though  prices  of  Industrial  conunodltles  were 
rising. 

As  a  result  of  declining  prices  for  livestock, 
production  tapered  off  after  early  1956.  De- 
mands subsequently  expanded  further,  how- 
e\er.  and  prlcea  had  recovered  substantially 
by  last  summer.  Since  then,  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  livestock  marketings  have  dropped 
considerably  further,  owing  partly  to  large 
feed  auppllea  and  the  withholding  of  ani- 
mals to  feed  to  heavier  weights.  With  de- 
mands relaUvely  well  malnUlned.  livestock, 
and  meat  prices  have  risen  sharply. 

In  March  retail  prices  of  meats  were  15  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier  and  nearly  30  per- 
cent above  2  years  earlier.  The  higher  level 
of  prices,  along  with  the  abundance  of  feeds, 
haa  been  stimulating  expansion  In  livestock 
production.  Marketings  are  expected  to  In- 
crease beginning  later  this  year. 

Retail  prices  of  prepared  foods  have 
changed  little  In  recent  months.  As  a  group. 
these  prlcea  turned  upward  in  the  spring  of 
1966  and  roae  4  percent  before  leveling  off 
a  year  ago.  Since  then,  prices  of  cereal  and 
bakery  products  have  continued  to  increase 
but  much  leaa  rapidly  than  earlier. 

Prlcea  of  reataurant  meals  have  Increased 
little  since  last  summer,  after  having  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  In  early  1967  than  in 
1956.  Prices  of  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables declined  last  year,  but  they  have 
turned  upward  recenUy  aa  a  reault  of  the 
sharply  higher  prices  of  freah  auppllea. 
Coffee  prices  have  dropped  since  1966. 

Other  consumer  goods 
Retail  prlcea  of  goods  other  than  foods 
have  declined  slightly  from  the  peak  reached 
last  November.  New  autoe.  fuels,  and  ap- 
parel have  pronounced  eeaaonal  price  varia- 
tions, with  rtaee  In  the  autumn  and  declines 
at  otber  times  of  the  year.  For  example,  dis- 
counta  from  list  prices  for  new  autoe  increase 
as  the  model  year  progreeaee.  Dlscounta 
usually  are  not  granted  on  new  modela  at 
the  time  of  their  Introduction  in  the  autumn 
and  effective  prices  to  consumers  advance 
whether  or  not  list  prices  are  raised. 

In  addlUon  to  the  elimination  of  dfscounta 
when  new  auto  models  were  introduced  last 
autumn,  llat  prices  were  raiaed  about  S  per- 
cent. Subsequently,  reduced  consumer  de- 
mand for  new  cara  and  large  dealer  stocks 
resulted  in  large  discounts  from  list  prices, 
and  In  February  and  March  prlcea  to  oon- 
aumera  were  close  to  year  earlier  levela. 

Reuil  prices  of  appliances  on  the  average 
nave  continued  to  change  little  since  autumn. 
In  recent  years,  gains  In  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  have  apparently 
been  reflected  in  lower  prices  to  consumers 
as  well  •■  In  Improvements  In  the  products. 
Manufacturers'  prices  of  appliances  have  de- 
clined moderately,  and  dlstrlbutora'  marglna 
have  fallen.  Thla  year  the  Importance  of 
reUll  price  maintenance  practices  has  been 
further  reduced. 

Prices  of  household  goods  such  as  furni- 
ture and  textile  products  have  changed  Uttle 
Bince  autumn,  and  prlcea  of  apparel  and 
fuels  have  declined  somewhat,  after  mainly 
seasonal  advances  during  the  autumn. 
Meanwhile,  prlcea  of  drugs,  toUetrles,  and 
some  other  consxuier  products  have  advanced 
sllghUy  further. 
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WHOLESALK   PKICES 

The  total  wholesale  commodity  price  index, 
aa  well  as  the  consumer  index,  has  Increased 
in  recent  months,  reflectmg  the  reduced 
market  supplies  and  higher  prices  for  fresh 
foods.  Average  prices  of  Industrial  com- 
modities have  been  stable  since  last  summer, 
as  the  chart  on  the  next  page  shows. 

Prices  of  machinery  and  other  producers' 
equipment  leveled  off  In  late  autumn,  fol- 
lowing a  rise  of  nearly  one-fifth  since  mld- 
1955.  The  rise  in  equipment  prices  along 
with  reduced  business  liquidity,  after  a  pe- 
riod of  sustained  expansion  In  capacity  and 
modernization,  contributed  to  a  weakening 
of  business  Incentives  to  make  additional 
outlays.  Business  equipment  Is  visually  sold 
on  the  basis  of  negotiated  prices.  Competi- 
tion for  the  reduced  volume  of  orders  avail- 
able In  recent  months  has  undoubtedly  been 
reflected  In  some  declines  In  prices. 

Prices  of  scrap  metals,  rubber,  raw  wool, 
and  some  other  crude  materials  have  declined 
In  recent  months.  Several  fabricated  ma- 
terials, such  as  textile  mill  products,  refined 
nonferrous  metals,  limnber,  and  plumbing 
equipment,  have  also  decreased.  Fuel  oil 
prices  have  continued  to  decline  from  the 
advanced  levels  reached  a  year  ago  as  a  result 
of  the  Suez  crisis.  Fuel  oils  are  represented 
In  the  consumer  goods  Index  shown  In  the 
accompanying  chart,  as  well  as  In  the  Index 
for  fabricated  materials. 

For  most  highly  fabricated  Industrial  ma- 
terials, such  as  steel  and  building  materials, 
the  list  prices  reported  for  Index  number 
calculation  have  not  changed.  When  de- 
mands fall,  however,  price  decreases  often 
take  such  forms  as  discounts  from  lists, 
freight  absorption,  and  Improved  service  and 
delivery  terms.  There  has  been  some  price 
cutting  of  this  kind  In  recent  months. 

Price  changes  for  materials  over  the  past 
year  have  reflected  developments  abroad  as 
well  as  In  the  United  States.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  1957,  world  capacity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  some  major  materials  had  been  great- 
ly enlarged  and  supplies  were  Increasing. 
The  leveling  off  last  spring  of  industrial 
activity  abroad — following  several  years  of 
marked  expansion — was  accompanied  by 
dlnilnutlon  of  Inventory  demands. 

United  States  exports  of  steel,  fuels,  and 
other  products  to  Industrial  countries  fell 
sharply  from  the  spring  through  the  re- 
mainder of  1967,  and  prices  of  some  Inter- 
nationally traded  commodities  weakened. 
Lead,  zinc,  tin,  sugar,  and  wool  turned  down, 
and  the  decline  In  copper  continued.  De- 
creased demand  for  Industrial  products  la  to 
be  expected  from  countries  whose  earnings 
from  the  export  of  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs have  fallen.  Through  January,  how- 
ever, VS.  exports  to  nonlndustrlal  cotintrles 
were  well  maintained. 

World  prices  of  materials  generally  con- 
tinued to  fall  through  February  1958,  and 
prices  for  primary  alumintma  were  reduced 
at  the  end  of  March.  In  March,  however, 
world  prices  of  some  materials  appeared  to 
have  leveled  out.  Among  the  factors  tending 
to  check  declines  were  maintenance  of  over- 
all economic  activity  in  Western  Europe  at 
advanced  levels  and  curtailments  in  output 
of  some  materials. 

[Prom  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
November  1956] 
Tux  Risk  in  Paicxa 
Renewed    advances    In    industrial    output 
and  prices  In  recent  months  have  accom- 
panied continued  strength  in  demands.    In- 
dustrial production  has  reached  a  new  high 
this   autumn,  allghtly   above   the  advanced 
level      extending      from      September      1965 
through  this  spring.    Increased  supplies  of 
some  basic  materials  have  permitted  further 
gains    in   output   of   producer    equipment. 
Following  a  reduction  in  the  spring  because 
of  curtailments  In  auto  assemblies,  produc- 


tion  of   consumer   goods   has   expanded   to 
new  high  levels. 

Prices  of  Industrial  materials  and  finished 
goods  have  been  rising  since  mld-1955  except 
for  an  Interruption  this  spring,  and  wage 
rates  and  transportation  costs  have  ad- 
vanced. In  October  wholesale  prices  of  In- 
dustrial commodities  averaged  7  percent 
higher  than  tn  mld-1955  and  20  percent 
higher  than  before  the  Korean  outbreak  In 
mld-1950.  Prices  of  farm  products  have 
strengthened  thla  year.  foUowlng  a  steady, 
substantial  decline  from  the  record  high  of 
early  1951.  In  October  they  were  somewhat 
above  a  year  earlier,  but  25  percent  below 
the  1951  peak  and  6  percent  below  mld- 
1950. 

Consumer  prices  have  advanced  2  percent 
in  1956  and  are  at  a  new  high.  Higher  re- 
tall  prices  for  foods  were  responsible  for 
most  of  the  Increase  during  the  spring. 
Rental  rates  and  service  costs  also  have  ad- 
vanced and.  with  wholesale  prices  rising 
again  since  midyear,  prices  of  various  other 
consumer  products  have  Increased. 

The  current  advance  In  Industrial  com- 
modity prices  is  the  third  sustained  rise 
since  World  War  II.  From  1945  to  late  1948, 
prices  rose  45  percent.  After  a  small  de- 
crease during  the  1949  recession,  they  rose 
15  percent  from  mld-1950  to  early  1951.  The 
subsequent  decline,  conflned  mainly  to  ma- 
terials, was  small.  After  the  rise  of  this 
autumn.  Industrial  commodities  averaged  6 
percent  above  the  1951  peak  and  17  percent 
above  the  1948  peak. 

The  first  two  postwar  advancea  in  prices 
occurred  mainly  because  of  the  effects  of 
war.  In  the  first  period.  Federal  price  con- 
trols were  removed  and  prices  responded  to 
the  accumulated  demands  and  liquidity  of 
the  Immediate  postwar  years.  In  1960,  hos- 
tilities In  Korea  created  fears  of  renewed 
shortages  and  Inflation,  and  both  consumers 
and  businesses  added  to  their  stocks  of  goods. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  sharp  expan- 
sion In  orders  and  outlays  for  national  secu- 
rity programs. 

The  rise  In  prices  since  mld-1955.  In  con- 
trast, has  resulted  mainly  from  influences 
other  than  war.  While  national  security  ex- 
penditures have  been  large,  they  have 
changed  little  since  late  1954  at  a  level  much 
below  the  peak  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Also, 
business  inventory  accumulation  has  been 
smaller  In  relation  to  the  size  of  the  economy 
than  In  the  earlier  periods  of  price  advance. 
A  significant  feature  of  the  recent  expan- 
sion has  been  the  confident  attitude  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  constmiers  toward  longer  run 
economic  prospects.  This  attitude  haa  been 
refiected  In  a  greater  willingness  to  make 
commitments  for  capital  expenditures  and 
wage  Increases  for  a  considerable  period 
ahead. 

Workers  in  steel  and  other  basic  indtistrles 
have  received  wage  advances  this  year,  and 
pay  increases  have  been  widespread  in  non- 
Industrial  lines  of  activity.  Average  rates  of 
pay  in  nonagrlcultural  lines  of  activity,  ex- 
clusive of  fringe  benefits,  were  about  7  per- 
cent higher  in  October  than  in  mld-1955, 
according  to  a  national  Index.  Total  em- 
ployment has  expanded  further  since  ml^- 
1955,  and  total  personal  Income  la  up  8  per- 
cent. Some  recently  negotiated  labor  con- 
tracts in  major  industries  provide  for  future 
as  well  as  current  Increases  in  wage  rates: 
they  also  extend  the  coverage  of  automatic 
wage  adjustments  based  on  changes  in  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

In  late  October  when  hostilities  broke  out 
In  the  Middle  East,  prices  of  a  nimaber  of 
world-traded  commodities — such  as  rubber, 
tin,  and  copper — advanced  somewhat.  The 
rise  In  prices  was  not  extended  In  the  days 
following  the  immediate  reaction.  Traffic 
through  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  inter- 
rupted, increasing  the  time  and  cost  of  deliv- 
ery  for   some   commodities.    At   the   same 
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time,  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Middle  Eaat 
haa  been  affected,  and  domestic  prices  for 
some  fuel  oils  have  advanced. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMODITIES 

The  rise  of  7  percent  In  average  wholesale 
prices  of  Industrial  commodities  since  mld- 
1955  reflects  a  broad  advance.  During  the 
economic  recovery  from  mld-1954  to  mld- 
1955.  price  Increases  had  been  selective,  af- 
fecting mainly  some  basic  materials.  After 
mid- 1955.  Increases  extended  to  steel  prod- 
ucts, building  materials,  fuels,  paper,  and 
various  finished  products.  During  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1956,  the  general  average  lev- 
eled off  and  a  few  materials  declined,  but 
subsequently  prices  of  Industrial  commodi- 
ties advanced  further. 

By  mid-October  1956.  before  recently  an- 
nounced advances  had  been  fully  reflected  in 
the  Indexes,  prices  for  about  one-third  of  the 
leading  subgroups  of  industrial  commodities 
shown  In  the  chart  were  vip  10  percent  or 
more  from  mld-1955.  Prices  of  Iron  and 
steel  as  a  group,  Including  scrap.  Increased 
18  percent,  and  coal,  various  building  mate- 
rials, and  most  types  of  finished  machinery 
and  automotive  products  were  also  up  10 
percent  or  more.  Heating  equipment,  petro- 
leum products,  paperboard  and  paper  prod- 
ucts, and  rubber  products  were  up  5  to  10 
percent. 

Prices  of  crude  rubber,  lumber,  plywood, 
and  wastepaper.  which  ro.se  substantially 
during  the  1954-55  recovery  and  !\dvanced 
further  to  early  1956.  have  since  declined  to 
about  the  mld-1955  level.  Other  subs^roups 
of  commodities  that  In  October  were  at  or 
below  their  mld-1955  levels  include  hou.sehold 
appliances,  synthetic  textiles,  crude  drugs, 
and  plastic  materials. 

Capacity  and  output 
The  strength  of  demands  has  been  reflected 
In  capacity  operations  In  many  basic  manu- 
facturing Unes  since  late  1955,  exerting  up- 
ward pressures  on  prices  and  reinforcing 
claims  for  higher  rates  of  pay.  Gains  In 
output  per  man-hour  accompanied  ex;)ansion 
in  manufacturing  output  from  mid-1954  to 
early  1955.  Subsequently,  however,  the  rise 
In  productivity  leveled  off  as  output  ap- 
proached capacity  in  many  lines,  and  in- 
creases In  wage  rates  tended  to  be  reflected 
to  a  greater  extent  in  rising  costs. 

Since  mld-1956  wage  rates  have  been  ad- 
vancing, but  output  per  man-hour  appar- 
ently has  been  rising  at;ain.  As  new  and 
Improved  productive  facilities  are  brought 
Into  operation  as  a  result  of  the  large  volume 
of  plant  and  equipment  expenditures,  further 
gains  in  productivity  may  operate  to  limit 
upward  pressures  on  prices. 

Pig  Iron  and  steel  production  has  been  at 
capacity  since  late  1955,  except  for  strike 
interruptions,  and  steel  scrap  prices  have 
risen  further,  to  a  level  three-fourths  above 
mld-1955.  Stocks  of  steel  were  accumulated 
early  this  year,  but  Inventories  declined  dur- 
ing the  strike  In  July,  when  steel  output 
dropped  to  15  percent  of  capacity.  The  rate 
of  capacity  utilization  in  some  other  ba.sic 
Industries,  such  as  aluminum,  cement,  and 
paper,  has  also  been  very  high. 

Capacity  and  output  in  these  and  a  few 
other  lines  of  activity  are  summarized  In  the 
accompanying  chart.  With  the  major  ex- 
ception of  synthetic  fibers,  output  of  the  ma- 
terials Included  has  been  near  capacity  levels 
in  the  postwar  years,  except  during  the  re- 
cessions of   1949  and   1954. 

Capacity  to  produce  the  older  types  of 
synthetic  fibers  overreached  requirements  by 
1953.  Before  as  well  as  since  1953,  cotton 
supplies  have  been  large.  Reflecting  ample 
supplies  of  fibers  and  yarns  and  only  mod- 
erate growth  In  demands,  upward  price  pres- 
sures have  not  developed  In  the  Important 
textUe-apparel   areas. 

Wage  rates  have  advanced  In  textile  as 
well  as  other  Industries  this  year,  partly  be- 


cause of  the  March  1  Increase  In  minimum 
rates  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
When  buying  of  textiles  expanded  this  au- 
tumn, prices  rose  moderately. 

Metals  and  products 

Steel  prices  rose  6  percent  in  the  summer 
of  1955;  further  adjustments  during  the 
winter  lifted  prices  9  percent  above  the  mld- 
1955  level.  After  settlement  of  the  work 
stopp.ige  this  past  summer,  wages  and  other 
bcnelits  to  workers  in  the  .steel  industry  were 
increased,  and  prices  were  raised  6  percent 
Contract  terms  provide  for  additional  in- 
creases in  wage  rates  In  mld-1957  and  mid- 
1958. 

Prices  of  nonferrous  metals,  already  con- 
siderably above  their  1954  lows,  n.se  one-fifth 
further  from  mid-1955  to  the  .spring  of  this 
year.  Copper  and  products,  which  accounted 
for  most  of  the  Inrrcasc,  have  declined 
s-hiifiily  since  Aiiril.  Supplies  improved  this 
year  as  capacity  expanded  and  work  stop- 
pa[;es  reduced  output  less  than  in  other 
recent  years.  Aluminum  prices  were  raised 
a(?nin  this  summer  to  a  level  17  percent 
above  mid -1955. 

The  higher  prices  of  metals  shown  in  the 
chart.  to«;ether  wl'h  increases  In  prices  of 
other  materials  and  fuels  and  in  wa^e  rates, 
have  exerted  upward  pressures  on  prices 
of  finished  metal  products.  With  demand 
strong  for  most  types  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  price  Increases  have  been  gen- 
eral. Moreover,  advances  in  prices  of  struc- 
tr.ral  steel  ami  other  heavy  building  mate- 
rials, together  with  higher  waeie  rates  in  con- 
struction, have  increated  the  cost  of  improv- 
ing and  expanding  industrial  facilities.  Also, 
financing  costs  for  plant  and  equipment  have 
risen. 

Competitive  pressures  have  been  greater 
in  markets  lor  consumer  metal  goods  than 
for  business  equipment,  and  price  changes 
have  been  more  diverse.  In  late  1955  factory 
list  prices  for  newly  Introduced  1956  model 
autos  were  about  5  percent  higher  than 
prices  for  the  previous  model.  With  de- 
mands for  new  cars  not  so  strong  this  spring 
and  summer  as  a  year  earlier,  prices  to  con- 
sumers apparently  were  up  somewhat  less 
than  list  prices.  Factory  prices  for  the  new 
models  being  introduced  this  autumn  are 
about  7  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
and  early  response  to  the  more  extensively 
redesigned  autos  Is  reported  strong. 

Wholesale  prices  of  household  appliances 
and  also  of  television  and  radios,  changed 
relatively  uttle  from  mld-1955  to  this 
autumn,  following  earlier  declines.  Very 
high  levels  of  output  and  sales  under  strongly 
competitive  conditions  were  accompanied  by 
some  reductions  In  manufacturers'  margins 
This  autumn,  however,  wholesale  prices  of 
a  variety  of  appliances  and  of  television 
have  been  raised  from  2  to  10  percent. 

Wholesale  prices  of  a  number  df  other 
consumer  metal  products  began  to  rise  In 
mld-1955,  as  shown  In  the  chart  on  the  pre- 
ceding page,  and  average  5  percent  higher 
by  October  1956.  Furnaces,  hfu-dware  and 
auto  batteries  were  up  10  percent  and  "vari- 
ous other  products  were  up  from  2  to  10 
percent. 

r.*RM    PRODUCT.S    AND    POODS 

Farm  prices  have  strengthened  this  year 
following  a  steady,  substantial  decline  from 
the  peak  of  early  1951  through  1955  The 
strengthening  has  reflected  expanding  con- 
sumer demands  for  food  products.  Federal 
Government  programs  to  stimulate  exports 
and.  to  some  extent,  the  soli  bank  program' 
Price  support  levels  are  higher  for  some 
commodities  this  year,  and  lower  for  others. 

The  Influence  of  further  expansion  In  con- 
sumer Incomes  and  demands  has  been  most 
prominent  In  livestock  markets.    Prices  rose 
sharply  from   the  seasonal  low  of  late  1955 
In  early  November  1956  they  averaged  about 
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10  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Livestock 
slaughter,  which  rose  10  percent  during  1955, 
haa  leveled  off.  Indications  for  this  winter 
are  that  hog  marketings  will  be  smaller 
than  a  year  ago,  and  that  cattle  marketings 
will  be  about  the  same. 

Output  of  poultry  and  eggs  has  increased 
further  this  year,  and  In  October  prices  were 
15  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Milk 
production  also  has  Increased  but.  with  fur- 
ther growth  in  population  and  Incomes  and 
with  higher  Federal  support  levels,  prices  of 
dairy  products  In  October  were  up  3  percent 
from  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  most  crops  In  October  were  mod- 
erately above  those  of  la.'t  season.  Feed 
grains  averaged  7  percent  higher.  Produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  is  close  to  that  of  a  year 
ago  and  total  supplies.  Including  carryover 
stockF.  are  in  record  volume.  However.  Fed- 
eral pr.ce  Mipport  levels  are  higher. 

Prices  of  fruits  and  vc!.:etables.  Including 
potatoes,  averaged  about  10  percent  higher 
In  October  than  a  year  earlier.  Neverthe- 
le.'-s.  they  were  well  below  the  exceptional 
peaks  reached  at  mldycur  when  market  sup- 
plies were  limited  by  earlier  unfavorable 
weather. 

Cotton  prices  in  October  were  3  percent 
I>elow  a  year  earlier,  largely  because  Federal 
support  levels  are  5  percent  lower  this  season. 
Storks  of  cotton  continue  very  large. 

ExiX)rU  of  agricultural  commodities  have 
lncrea.<^ed  this  year,  due  partly  to  expansion 
in  Government  export  programs.  In  the 
first  half  of  1956.  such  programs  financed 
about  two-fifths  of  agricultural  exports. 
Also.  Government  export  prices  for  cotton 
were  reduced. 

Farm  land  values  were  at  a  new  high  at 
midyear,  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  The 
rise  reflected  stronger  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  the  continuing  Influence  of 
demands  for  enlarging  existing  holdings,  for 
investment  purposes,  and  for  nonagrlcul- 
tural  uses. 

CONSUMER    GOODS    AND    SERVICES 

Consumer  prices  have  advanced  2  percent 
since  early  this  year,  following  more  than 
2  years  of  little  change  In  the  overall  aver- 
age. Service  costs  have  risen  further,  and 
retail  prices  of  fcK)d8  and  various  other  com- 
modities have  advanced. 

In  1955  the  continuing  postwar  advance 
In  service  costs  accelerated.  Average  prices 
of  nonfood  commodities,  which  had  been 
declining,  turned  upward  after  the  rise  in 
wholesale  prices  of  industrial  commodities 
began.  But  food  prices  declined,  as  the 
chart  shows. 

Retail  prices  of  foods  have  advanced  4 
percent  since  early  this  year  and  are  slightly 
higher  than  In  mld-1955.  The  greater  than 
seasonal  increase  In  the  spring  reflected 
larger  consumer  demands,  higher  farm 
prices,  and  Increased  costs  of  processing  and 
distribution. 

Average  prices  of  all  Items  other  than 
foods  have  advanced  2  percent  this  year 
and  are  3  percent  higher  than  in  mld-1955. 
For  a  variety  of  personal  services,  and  also 
for  rents,  rising  wage  rates  have  been  an 
Important  factor  In  the  continuing  postwar 
rise.  Increases  In  productivity  tend  to  be 
smaller  in  this  area  than  In  the  commodity- 
producing  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Retail  prices  of  apparel,  textile  housefur- 
nishings.  floor  coverings,  and  new  autos  rose 
2  to  5  percent  from  mld-1955  to  mld-19S6. 
Prices  of  most  household  appliances  declined 
substantially,  however,  as  the  practice  of 
selling  these  Items  below  manufacturers"  list 
prices  became  widespread.  Since  inld-1956. 
with  manufacturers'  prices  Increased  and 
distributors'  margins  reduced  from  those  of 
a  year  or  two  ago.  retail  prices  of  some 
appliances  have  advanced,  and  prices  of 
apparel,  textile  housefurnlshlngs,  and  vari- 
ous other  producu  have  Increased  further. 


[From  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
January  1956] 

Priczs  During  the  Economic  Expansion 
Further  expansion  in  business  and  con- 
sumer demand  In  the  latter  part  of  1955 
was  accompanied  by  Increases  In  Industrial 
output  and  prices,  to  new  record  levels.  In- 
dvistrial  production  In  December,  at  144  per- 
cent of  the  1947-49  average,  was  11  percent 
above  a  year  earlier  and  6  percent  above 
the  previous  high  of  mid-1953,  when  defense 
output  was  substantially  greater. 

Average  prices  of  industrial  materials  ad- 
vanced 4  percent  In  the  second  half  of  1955. 
Prices  of  finished  industrial  products  also 
rose,  as  shown  in  the  chart.  Wider pread 
advances  among  Industrial  commodities — 
which  together  account  for  about  four-fifths 
of  the  value  of  all  commodities  in  the  whole- 
sale price  index — occur  only  in  response  to 
strong  and  pervasive  pressure  of  demands. 
Meanwhile,  with  marketings  of  meat  ani- 
mals sharply  expanded  and  with  Federal 
support  levels  for  some  important  crops  re- 
duced, wholesale  prices  of  farm  and  food 
products  on  the  average  declined  7  percent 
further  In  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The 
combined  Index  of  wholesale  conunodity 
price*  In  December  was  l  percent  above 
midyear. 

While  production  Increased  to  record  highs 
in  the  latter  part  of  1955,  the  volume  of 
business  Inventory  accumulation  was  rela- 
tively small.  Output  of  a  number  of  indus- 
trial materials  reached  capacity  levels  and 
order  backlogs  accumulated.  Increases  In 
the  value  of  Inventories  have  reflected  In 
part  the  higher  level  of  prices. 

High  level  production  with  accompanying 
pressures  on  prices  of  basic  materials  and 
wage  rates  has  also  characterized  recent 
economic  activity  in  Europe.  Expansion  in 
outlays,  especially  for  construction,  business 
equipment,  and  consumer  durable  goods,  has 
exerted  upward  pressure  on  such  world  com- 
modities as  copper  and  rubber,  and  has  been 
reflected  In  sharp  Increases  in  the  volume  of 
tJ.S.  exports  of  coal,  steel  scrap,  and  steel 
mill  products. 

Expansion  In  consumer  buying  In  the 
United  States  has  been  supported  by  rising 
Incomes  and  more  active  use  of  credit.  Con- 
sumer Incomes  after  taxes,  which  had  been 
maintained  during  the  1953-54  decline  In 
buslnesa  activity,  began  to  Increase  In  the 
autumn  of  1954.  Since  then,  fuller  utili- 
zation of  the  labor  force — In  terms  of  longer 
hours  and  Increased  employment — and  higher 
rates  of  pay  have  been  reflected  in  a  rise  of 
10  percent  in  disposable  personal  Income. 
Retail  sales,  which  had  declined  moderately 
after  mid- 1953,  have  expanded  about  15  per- 
cent from  the  reduced  early  1954  level.  The 
rise  In  sales  has  involved  a  substantial 
growth  in  consumer  Installment  credit.  At 
the  same  time,  long-term  debt  to  finance 
home  buying  has  increased  at  an  unprec- 
edented rate. 

With  economic  activity  rising  to  new  rec- 
ord levels,  business  profits  after  taxes  in- 
creased considerably  last  year,  providing  both 
greater  incentive  and  larger  means  to  pro- 
gram substantial  Increases  In  Investment  ex- 
penditures. While  corporate  dividend  pay- 
ments expanded,  retained  earnings — along 
with  other  Internal  sources  of  funds — also 
Increased.  Common  stock  prices  rose  fur- 
ther by  about  two-fifths  In  the  12  months 
ending  In  late  September;  after  a  short  but 
sharp  decline,  prices  recovered  by  early  No- 
vember and  then  showed  little  change  to 
mid -January. 

Demands  for  credit  to  finance  the  higher 
level  of  business  activity  as  well  as  to  finance 
consumer  short-term  credit,  mortgages,  busi- 
ness capital  outlays,  and  public  works  proj- 
ects* of  State  and  local  governments  have 
been  large.  The  bulk  of  the  credit  has  been 
supplied  directly  or  indlrecUy  by  nonbank 
lenders.    Buslnesa  loans  of  all  commercial 
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banks  Increased  by  about  (5 .5  bUllon  dtirlng 
1955,  and  total  bank  loans  by  about  twice 
that  amount.  Bank  loan  expansion,  how- 
ever, was  accompanied  by  substantial  sales 
of  U.S.  Government  securities  to  nonbank 
Investors.  Additional  reserves  needed  by 
banks  were  obtained  largely  through  an  In- 
crease in  member-bank  borrowings  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Pressure  of  total  demands  for  funds  against 
the  available  supply  of  savings  and  of  bank 
credit  was  reflected  In  a  substantial  rise  In 
short-term  Interest  rates  and  some  Increase 
in  long-term  rates.  In  order  to  exert  re- 
straint on  member  bank  borrowing,  the  Re- 
serve banks  raised  their  discount  rates  four 
times  during  the  year,  from  1.5  percent  to 
2.5  percent. 

PRICE     RISE     BROADENS    FOR     MATERIALS 

Economic  recovery  from  mld-1954  to  mld- 
1955  was  accompanied  by  price  advances  for 
such  basic  Industrial  materials  as  nonferrous 
metals,  steel  scrap,  and  rubber.  Work  stop- 
pages at  copper  mines  and  Increased  Federal 
stockpiling  of  lead  and  zinc  were  factors  in 
the  advances,  as  were  rising  demands  In 
Europe.  Meanwhile,  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  were  being  reduced  by  Increased 
supplies. 

After  mid-1955  agricultural  prices  declined 
considerably  further,  while  the  advance  In 
prices  of  Industrial  materials  accelerated. 
The  rise  extended  to  steel  mill  products  and 
Other  manufactured  durable  materials,  and 
also  to  fuels,  leather,  and  paper.  By  early 
1966  prices  of  most  nonfood  materials  were 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  with  a  number 
of  commodities  up  20  percent  or  more  and 
many  others  up  from  6  to  10  percent.  For 
all  Industrial  materials  as  a  group,  the  rise 
over  the  year  Was  5  percent. 

The  broadening  of  the  price  rise  after  mld- 
1955  was  associated  with  capacity  operations 
in  a  number  of  lines  of  manufacturing 
activity  and  further  expansion  in  buying  by 
consumers  and  businesses.  Advances  in 
rates  of  pay  in  Government  and  in  such  basic 
Industries  as  autos  and  steel,  and  also  In 
transportation  and  the  service  Industries, 
were  refiected  both  in  rising  Incomes  and 
in  upward  pressures  on  costs.  From  early 
1954  to  early  1955,  rapid  expansion  In  output 
per  man-hour  had  accompanied  recovery  in 
Industrial  output.  Subsequently,  the  rise  In 
output  per  man-hour  apparently  slackened 
somewhat. 

Prices  of  sensitive  industrial  materials 
eased  In  late  September,  but  In  early  Novem- 
ber the  advance  was  resumed.  Other  mate- 
rials such  as  cotton  goods.  Industrial  alcohol, 
plywood,  and  newsprint  also  advanced  at  the 
year-end,  and  additional  general  advances  In 
prices  of  steel  products  were  being  discussed 
in  trade  circles. 

Metals 
With  output  In  the  consumer  durable, 
business  equipment,  and  construction  indus- 
tries all  at  advanced  levels  In  1955,  steel  pro- 
duction reached  capacity  levels.  Output  of 
other  primary  metals  also  was  at  peak  rates. 
Nevertheless,  metals  have  been  In  short  sup- 
ply and  their  price  rises  have  been  the  largest 
among  Industrial  commodities.  Similarly, 
increases  In  wage  rates  In  the  metal  prod- 
ucts Industries  have  exceeded  Increases  In 
most  other  sectors.  The  products  of  the 
metal  Industries  account  for  about  one-third 
of  the  total  value  of  all  commodities  at 
wholesale.  Average  prices  of  all  primary  and 
scrap  metals  In  mid-December  were  15  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier  and,  as  the  chart 
shows,  about  the  same  amount  above  the 
previous  record  high  In  1953. 

Nonferrous  metal  prices  generally  showed 
greater  rises  than  Iron  and  steel  and  as  a 
group  increased  20  percent  during  the  year. 
Copper  was  raised  four  Umes  by  major  n.S. 
producers,  tar  a  total  advance  of  40  percent; 
■econdary  copper — refined  from  scrap — ^rose 
even  more  sharply.    Prices  abroad  have  been 


above  domestic  quotations  for  the  primary 
metal  since  the  autumn  of  1954.  and  U.S. 
imports  through  most  of  the  period  have 
been  smaller  than  in  most  other  postwar 
periods. 

To  some  extent  aluminum  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  copper.  This  has  added  to  an 
already  heavy  demand  for  aluminum,  prices 
of  which  were  raised  10  percent  during  1955. 
Postponement  of  deliveries  to  the  Federal 
strategic  stockpile  contributed  somewhat  to 
a  larger  market  supply  of  both  copper  and 
aluminum  during  1955. 

Steel  output  rose  one-third  from  1954  to 
1955.  Output  In  the  earlier  year  had  been 
curtailed  as  inventories  were  being  liqui- 
dated. Steel  shipments  to  the  automobile 
Indtistry  rose  sharply  during  the  model 
changeover  period  In  late  1954  and  ship- 
ments to  appliance  manufacturers  also  In- 
creased. Demands  of  other  users  expanded 
later,  in  the  spring  of  1955,  and  overall  sup- 
plies have  been  tight  since  then. 

Following  wage  rate  Increases  In  mld-1955. 
steel  mill  list  prices  were  raised  7  percent. 
Toward  the  yearend  some  additional  In- 
creases were  made  in  base  quotations  and  a 
number  of  upward  adjustments  were  made 
In  charges  for  extras.  During  this  period 
purchases  of  some  steel  at  premium  prices 
by  the  automobile  and  some  other  Industries 
were  reported.  Capacity  steel  output  and 
the  advanced  level  of  steel  scrap  exports 
maintained  scrap  prices  near  record  levels 
during  the  autumn.  Prices  rose  about  one- 
flfth  In  December  and  early  January  as  trade 
reports  Indicated  prospects  of  continuance 
of  capacity  operations  In  the  months  ahead. 
After  mid-December  auto  assemblies  were 
reduced,  mainly  by  curtailing  overtime  op- 
erations. In  November  and  early  December 
new  model  car  assemblies  had  been  at  peak 
rates,  and  dealers'  stocks  were  built  up 
rapidly.  Since  the  cxirtallment,  auto  pro- 
ducers rejxjrtedly  have  confined  their  pur- 
chases of  steel  to  regular  mill  channels,  dis- 
continuing their  premium  price  purchases. 
Meanwhile,  there  has  been  an  accumulation 
of  unsatisfied  demands  from  other  metal 
fabricating  industries,  particularly  those  pro- 
ducing machinery  and  railroad  equipment  as 
well  as  most  branches  of  the  heavy  construc- 
tion industry. 

Building  materials 

Building  material  prices  began  to  rise  in 
mld-1954,  when  an  extended  work  stoppage 
In  the  northwest  lumber  Industry  cvu-talled 
output.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1955, 
the  rise  extended  to  most  other  building 
Items,  and  in  mid-December  average  prices 
of  building  materials  were  8  percent  above 
the  level  prevailing  from  1951  to  mld-1954. 

In  addition  to  marked  increases  in  prices 
of  metal  materials  and  products  used  In 
construction,  lumber  and  brick  prices  rose 
about  10  percent,  and  cement  and  glass  6 
percent.  Wage  rates  In  the  building  trades 
advanced  3  percent  dtirlng  1955  to  a  level  at 
the  year-end  6  percent  above  mid -1954,  In 
late  autumn,  prices  of  lumber  declined  in 
some  markets.  The  easing  In  demands  was 
partly  seasonal,  however,  and  toward  the 
year -end  prices  about  recovered. 

Total  construction  activity  in  the  latter 
part  of  1955  was  down  from  the  record  spring 
and  stunmer  levels  but  was  above  any  other 
period.  Residential  building  activity  at  the 
year-end  was  moderately  below,  while  busi- 
ness construction  was  somewhat  above,  the 
spring  rates. 

other  iTidustrial  materials 
For  most  materials  other  than  metals  and 
building  Items,  demands  have  not  expanded 
BO  sharply,  and  supplies — especially  those  of 
agricultvunl  origin — ^have  been  larger  in  rela- 
tion to  demands.  ▲  major  exception  is 
natural  rubber. 

VS.  rubber  consumption  in   ISS5.  influ- 
enced by  the  expanded  rate  of  auto  output. 
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was  one-fourth  larger  than  In  1954,  and 
crude  rubber  prices  rose  about  two-flfths 
further  during  the  year.  Output  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  reached  capacity  levels  last 
year  and  synthetic  accounted  for  three-fifths 
of  domestic  consumption  as  compared  with 
about  one-half  in  the  preceding  year;  its 
price  was  not  Increased  and  at  the  year-end 
was  about  half  that  of  crude  rubber. 

Growth  in  demands  for  paper  products 
and  for  chemical  and  petroleum  products 
has  been  heightened  by  expanding  business 
activity,  and  production  has  Increased  con- 
siderably. Woodpulp  prices  were  raised 
about  6  percent  in  early  1955  and  demands 
and  prices  for  wastepaper  material  rose 
sharply  during  the  year. 

Since  mid- 1955  prices  of  packaging  ma- 
terials, fine  papers,  and  newsprint  have  been 
Increased  by  amounts  ranging  up  to  10  per- 
cent. Prices  of  chemicals  on  the  average 
have  shown  relatively  little  change,  while 
petroleum  and  coal  products  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  prices  have  generally  risen  since 
mld-1955. 

Prices  of  hides  and  skins  have  advanced 
from  the  sharply  reduced  level  prevailing  a 
year  ago,  despite  a  further  substantial  ex- 
pansion In  livestock  slaughter.  Prices  of 
these  raw  materials  and  of  leather  continue 
well  below  the  high  levels  prevailing  earlier 
in  the  postwar  period. 

Growth  In  consumer  purchases  of  textile 
products  In  recent  years  has  been  much  less 
than  that  for  durable  goods  and  housing. 
Moreover.  Inventory  demands  for  textiles 
during  the  past  year  appear  to  have  been 
smaller  than  In  most  other  periods  of  ex- 
panding Industrial  activity.  The  limited  in- 
ventory demands  may  have  resulted  in  part 
from  uncertainty  about  future  levels  of  Fed- 
eral price  supports  for  cotton.  Actual  and 
potential  Increases  In  textile  Imports  also 
were  a  restraining  Influence  on  inventory 
demands  and  prices,  especially  for  cotton 
goods.  Textile  output  generally  remained 
well  below  capacity  levels.  With  demands 
not  so  strong  as  In  most  other  manufac- 
turing Industries.  Increases  In  wage  rates 
were  below  the  average. 

Prices  of  cotton  yarns  and  industrial  fabrics 
Increased  somewhat  In  late  1954  and  early 
1955.  while  raw  wool  and  yarns  declined. 
Synthetic  fabrics  declined  in  the  spring,  and 
prices  of  some  of  the  newer  fibers  were  re- 
duced substantially.  During  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  foreign  raw  wool  prices 
dropped  and.  with  direct  Federal  supports 
removed,  domestic  wool  prices  also  declined. 
Toward  the  yearend  apparel  and  carpet 
wool  prices  strengthened,  prices  of  cotton 
yarns  increased  further,  and  print  cloths  and 
other  cotton  apparel  fabrics  advanced.  Ace- 
tate yarns  were  raised  to  2  to  5  percent, 
while  prices  of  synthetic  fabrics  changed  lit- 
tle. Increased  business  demands  for  textile 
materials  reflected  mainly  an  expansion  in 
consumer  purchases  of  clothing  during  the 
autvimn  months.  By  the  yearend.  activity 
In  the  apparel,  textile,  and  leather  products 
Industries  had  increased  further  to  relatively 
high  levels. 
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FARM    PRICES  DECLINE   FURTHER 

Despite  expansion  in  industrial  activity 
and  In  Incomes  generally,  prices  of  farm 
commodities  declined  further  after  last 
spring  and  at  the  yearend  were  7  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.  Supplies  of  these  com- 
modities—Including carryovers— Increased, 
and  Federal  price  support  levels  for  wheat, 
on  seeds,  and  feed  grains  other  than  corn 
were  significantly  reduced. 

Earlier  in  the  postwar  period,  prices  of 
farm  products  had  been  unusually  high  In 
relation  to  the  level  of  Industrial  commod- 
ity prices.  Continued  decline  from  the  ad- 
vanced level  of  1881  has  resulted  In  a  rela- 
tionship between  farm  and  Industrial  price 


averages  more  like  that  In  the  1920'8  and 
the  late  1930'b. 

The  crop  harvest,  despite  more  drastic 
Federal  acreage  restrictions  for  several  ma- 
jor crops,  was  4  percent  larger  In  1955  than 
in  1954.  Higher  yields  per  acre  in  some 
cases  more  than  offset  the  effects  of  reduc- 
tion In  acreages,  and  land  diverted  from 
wheat  and  cotton  was  devoted  largely  to 
the  production  of  feeds.  With  feed  supplies 
larger  and  prices  lower,  output  and  market- 
ings of  livestock  expanded  considerably, 
providing  a  meat  supply  in  the  second  half 
of  1955  about  one-tenth  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.  Average  farm  prices  of  meat  ani- 
mals declined  about  one-fourth.  For  hogs, 
the  decline  in  prices  was  considerably 
greater  than  for  other  meat  animals. 

Farm  prices  for  wheat,  feed  grains  other 
than  corn,  and  oilseeds  declined  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  to  levels  about 
in  line  with  the  lower  Federal  supports. 
Corn  prices  fell  considerably  below  supports. 
Which  were  changed  little.  Some  recovery 
for  corn  and  other  grains  toward  the  year- 
end  was  mainly  seasonal  In  nature.  Sup- 
port levels  for  cotton  and  tobacco  were  un- 
changed last  season,  and  average  prices  for 
the.se  and  other  farm  products— milk,   eggs. 

poultry,    and    fresh    fruits    and   vegetables 

have  continued  relatively  stable. 

Reductions  in  Federal  support  levels  for 
some  crops  are  in  prospect  for  this  year,  and 
large  carryovers  of  cotton  and  grains  indi- 
cate continued  ample  supplies.  At  the  end 
of  1955.  however,  the  pressure  of  increasing 
marketings  of  meat  animals  was  abating 
seasonally  and.  with  consumer  Incomes  con- 
tinuing to  rise,  prices  of  meats  and  some 
other  foods  were  strengthenlni?.  While 
marketings  will  rise  sea.sonally  again  In  the 
spring,  the  large  year-to-year  Increaseg  of 
1953  and  1955  are  unlikely. 

PRICES   or   FINISHED  PRODUCTS   RISE 

With  the  marked  Increase  In  steel  prices 
In  mld-1955.  the  broadening  of  the  price  ad- 
vance to  other  materials,  and  Increases  in 
business  costs,  further  expansion  In  demands 
in  the  second  half  of  1955  was  accompanied 
by  a  rise  of  3  percent  in  average  wholesale 
prices  of  finished  industrial  products.  The 
most  general  advances  were  In  prices  of  busi- 
ness equipment. 

When  steel  prices  were  raised  3  percent  In 
mld-1954.  machinery  prices  were  generally 
unchanged,  but  small  price  advances  oc- 
curred later  in  the  year  as  demands  In- 
creased. E.irly  in  1955  uncertainty  over  the 
extent  of  increases  in  demands  for  electrical 
equ  pment  resulted  in  reports  of  marked 
price  conce.sslons.  Since  then,  however  an 
advance  of  about  5  percent  In  list  prices 
has  been  general  for  machinery,  including 
agricultural  equipment  which  had  been 
stable  since  early  1951. 

Changes  In  wholesale  prices  of  consumer 
products  have  been  more  diverse,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  such  nondurable 
goods  as  clothing,  textile  housefurnlshlngs 
and  chemical  products.  Prices  of  tires  and" 
other  rubber  products  rose  early  in  1955  as 
rubber  prices  Increased.  During  the  spring 
furniture  and  carpets  were  advanced  while 
refrigerators,  stoves,  and  washing  machines 
declined  somewhat. 

In  recent  months,  price  increases  have 
predominated.  While  there  have  been  addi- 
tional decreases  in  factory  list  prices  for 
appliances,  prices  of  tires,  furniture,  and 
carpets  have  been  Increased  again  Other 
consumer  durables,  including  autos,  auto  re- 
pair parts,  television  sets,  and  silverware 
have  been  raised  by  varying  amounts.  Prices 
of  shoes  fuel  oil,  paints,  and  some  other 
nondurable  goods  have  also  been  Increased 
With  productive  capacity  relatively  ample' 
competitive  Influences  have  remained  strong 
In  markets  for  flniahed  consumer  goods 
This  has  tended  to  moderate,  but  not  ore-' 
vent,  Increases  In  wholesale  prices 


coNsuMm  pmicES  tend  highes 
Rising  wholesale  prices  and  Increaset  In 
business  costs  since  mld-1955  have  exerted 
upward  pressure  on  retail  prices  of  nonfood 
commodities  and  on  consumer  services. 
Through  the  first  half  of  the  year,  when 
average  wholesale  list  prices  of  nonfood  com- 
modities were  stable,  retail  prices  declined. 
These  declines  at  retail  reflected  mainly  the 
spreading  of  discount  selling  of  appliances, 
television,  and  some  other  goods. 

Rptall  prices  tended  higher  after  midyear, 
when  wholesale  prices  of  a  variety  of  con- 
sumer products  were  raised.  At  the  same 
time,  competitive  pressures  remained  strong 
and  prices  of  refrigerators  and  some  other 
appliances  declined  further.  During  the 
summer,  retail  prices  of  autos,  both  new 
and  used,  declined  seasonally  as  Introduction 
of  1956  models  approached.  With  introduc- 
tion of  the  higher  priced  new  models  In  the 
autumn,  retail  list  prices  for  new  autoe  were 
raised  about  5  percent.  Discounts  and  other 
concessions  In  auto  markets  have  been  larger, 
however,  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

Demands  for  foods  have  grown  over  the 
past  year,  although  apparently  less  In  rela- 
tion to  Increases  in  Incomes  than  In  other 
periods.  Retail  meat  prices  declined  sharply 
further  in  the  autumn,  but  the  decrease  was 
considerably  smaller  than  that  for  farm 
prices  of  meat  animals.  Marketing  costs, 
which  account  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
price  of  meat  to  consumers,  have  increased. 
Retail  prices  of  other  foods  on  the  average 
have  changed  little  since  last  spring. 

Prices  of  consumer  services  rose  further 
In  1055  Such  lm[K)rtant  services  as  medical 
care,  laundry,  and  dry  cleaning  Increased 
at  an  accelerated  rate  and  in  December  aver- 
aged about  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  as 
compared  with  an  Increase  of  1  percent  In 
1954  Home  and  auto  repairs  also  rose. 
The  postwar  advance  in  rents  continued  at 
the  slackened  rate  of  1954.  At  the  yearend 
the  average  level  of  all  consumer  prices 
was  Slightly  above  both  mld-1955  and  De- 
cember 1954. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
intere.stmg  and  extremely  informative 
analysis  of  this  whole  controversy  was 
carried  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  in  an  article  by  Bernard  Nos- 
sitcr.  Mr.  No.ssiter  clarines  and  sharp- 
ens the  controversy.  He  also  raises  the 
question  of  whether  this  kind  of  inflation 
may  be  a  nece.s.sary  price  for  adequate 
incentive  and  the  growth  of  our  capital 
industries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows :  ' 

Inflation  Besetting  Us  Is  of  a  New  Breed 
(By  Bernard  D,  Nosslter) 
A  pioneering  approach  to  th^pecullar  price 
inflation  that  marked  our  recent  past  is  em- 
bodied     In      the      strange-looking      charts. 
(Charts  are  omitted  In  the  Record.) 
They   were   put   together   by   Gardiner   C. 
Means,   of   Vienna.   Va  ,   a   distinguished    but 
lonely  economist      He  held  a  slew  of  Govern- 
ment posts  In  New  Deal   days  and   was  re- 
cently an  adviser  to  a  relatively  sophisticated 
business  group,  the  Committee  for  Economic 
J)evelopment.         Twenty-seven      years      ago 
Means   rocked   economic   thinking  when   he 
and  Adolf  A,  Berle  wrote  '"The  Modern  Cor- 
poration and  Private  Property." 

What  the  .Means  charts  show  is  that  con- 
temporary Inflation  is  a  very  different  anl- 
mal  from  the  classical  demand  inflation.  The 
chief  difference  lies  in  whether  big  price  In- 
creases come  In  competitive  or  concentrated 
industries. 


In  other  words,  what  Ifeaiu  has  done  is 
violate  a  sacred  taboo  of  economic  thinUng 
He  has  actually  gone  and  looked  at  where 
the  price  Increase*  are  taking  place  and  asked 
whether  the  differences  over  separate  periods 
of  time  arent  meaningful. 

To  compound  his  sins,  he  has  married 
economic  theory  to  economic  fact.  And  as 
everybody  In  the  business  knows,  the  gulf 
between  the  "InsUtuUonallsU"  (fact  men) 
and  theoreticians  Is  as  wide  as  the  breach 
between  Montagues  and  CapuleU. 

Classical  Inflation  Is  pictured  In  the  top 
chart,  covering  the  war  and  Immediate  poet- 
war  years.  This  was  a  money  phenomenon, 
an  Increase  In  money  demand  which  was  not 
offset  by  an  equivalent  Increase  In  goods — 
what  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Wil- 
liam McChesney  MarUn  likes  to  call  "too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods." 

In  drastically  oversimplified  form,  this  Is 
what  happened: 

The  staggering  war  expenses  were  paid  by 
the  Government  through  borrowing  (deficit 
financing).  To  the  extent  that  the  Govern- 
ment borrowed  (sold  bonds)  to  commercial 
banks,  the  Government  was  simply  printing 
money.  The  goods  this  money  bought  were 
shot  off.  exploded,  dropped  on  cities  or  left 
to  rot  In  military  warehouses.  So.  when 
controls  came  off.  the  extra  money  in  the 
hands  of  people  and  businesses  bid  up  prices 
much  more  than  it  Induced  Increased  pro- 
duction. Even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  increased  production  could  not  come 
about  quickly  enough  because  resources  of 
men  and  materials  were  almoet  fully  em- 
ployed— too  much  money  was  chasing  too 
few  goods. 

According  to  Means'  charts,  the  biggest 
price  Increases  came  in  the  highly  competi- 
tive industries — lumber,  farm  products, 
processed  foods,  textiles.  In  these,  producers 
can't  control  their  prices  which  are  set  by 
thooe  impersonal  market  forceti  so  dear  to 
Adam  Smith. 

But  the  concentrated  IndusUies  with  few 
producers — steel,  autos,  aluminum,  electrical 
machinery — held  back.  They  do  have  con- 
siderable discretion  over  price  and  didn't  take 
full  advantage  of  the  big  increase  In  money 
demand. 

Now,  the  new  Inflation  present;  a  different 
picture.  All  the  price  push  comra  from  the 
concentrated  Industries.  The  competitive 
Industries  In  several  cases  cut  prices — tex- 
tiles, farm  products,  miscellaneous.  And 
there  U  a  logic  In  this.  The  period  under 
study.  1953  to  October  1958  (the  last  month 
for  which  Means  got  data ) ,  was  a  time  of 
much  less  than  full  employment.  The  period 
spans  two  recessions  (1953-54  and  1957-58). 
The  money  supply  did  not  zoom  upward. 

So.  only  Industries  who  need  not  rely  on 
impersonal  market  forces  but  have  consider- 
able control  over  their  prices  could  make  In- 
creases stick.  And  the  charts  show  that  they 
did. 

Many  economists  will  quarrel  with  Means' 
Interpretation  of  his  charts.  They  will  con- 
tend that  the  ability  to  administer  prices  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  an  industry  Is 
competitive  or  concentrated.  They  will 
argue  that  all  Means  Is  showing  in  his  new 
inflation  chart  Is  what  you  would  expect  In  a 
period  of  Investment  boom — and  the  Nation 
certainly  was  enjoying  one  from  1955  through 
1957 — steeply  rising  prices  in  steel  and  other 
producer  goods  Industries  as  the  result  of 
extra  demand  for  producer  goods. 

This  debate  cant  be  settled  In  thU  space 
or  anywhere  else  now  because  relatively  little 
Is  still  known  about  admlnlsteretl  prices,  or 
for  that  matter,  concentration. 

Let's  take  a  cloaer  look  at  the  charts.  The 
solid  black  bars  are  industries  ccr  Industry 
groups  which  are  highly  concentrated — a 
handful  of  producers  accoxmt  for  most  of 
their  production.  Tlie  croes-hatcbed  ban 
are  mixed  concentrated  and  competitive — 
chemicals,  furniture,  and  the  like.    The  light 
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P^y  b*«  are  the  competitlTe  industries  with 
thousands  of  producers,  no  one  of  them  big 
enough  to  affect  prevailing  prices  or  produc- 
tion. 

The  bars  are  two  dimensional,  but  that's 
not  as  scary  as  It  soimds.  The  height  of  each 
bar  measures  the  percentage  of  price  in- 
crease or  decrease  at  wholesale  In  each  In- 
dustry. For  example.  In  the  bottom  chart, 
steel  prices  went  up  36  percent  between  1953 
and  October  1958;  farm  products  prices  went 
down  5  percent. 

The  width  of  each  bar  measures  the  in- 
dustry's weight  in  the  wholesale  price  In- 
d** — that  is.  the  amount  of  sales  of  that 
industry  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  sales 
of  the  other  industries.  If  steel  sales  during 
1953-October  1958  were  »8  billion  and  farm 
products  sales  were  $24  billion,  then  the 
farm  products  bar  would  be  three  times 
wider  than  the  steel  bar. 

The  height  of  any  bar  times  Its  width  Is 
lU  area.  In  these  charts,  the  height  (price 
Increase)  times  width  (economic  weight) 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  economic  im- 
pact of  each  industry  on  the  price  level. 
In  other  words,  the  area  of  each  bar  shows 
how  much  force  each  Industrj-  or  industry 
group  had  on  the  price  level. 

We  can  see  very  quickly  that  the  competi- 
tive Industries  accounted  for  almost  all  the 
pull  in  the  war  period.  There  Is  much  more 
light  gray  than  black  in  this  picture. 

But  in  the  recent  period,  the  push  comes 
from  the  concentrated  Industries.  Means 
figures  that  they  account  for  85  percent  of 
the  gross  increase  in  the  wholesale  Index. 
If  they  had  not  gone  up  In  price,  the  whole- 
sale Index  would  have  risen  less  than  1  per- 
cent instead  of  8  percent.  And  this  Is  what 
you  would  expect  during  a  period  when  total 
output  of  goods  is  increasing  little  and  so 
is  the  money  supply. 

There  Is  one  other  point  to  note.  In  the 
bottom  chart.  Means  has  broken  out  steel 
and  fabricated  steel  from  the  broad  category 
of  meui  and  metal  products.  He  did  this  to 
demonstrate  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
steel  and  steel-iising  industries  (machinery 
and  motive )   in  pushing  up  recent  prices. 

While  Means  appears  to  have  demonstrated 
that  the  new  inflation  stems  from  the  con- 
centrated Industries,  he  still  has  not  an- 
swered the  question  agitating  political  de- 
bate: Is  It  the  unions  or  is  It  the  corpora- 
tions? 

Is  It  Roger  Blough's  United  States  Steel. 
Frederick  Donner's  General  Motors.  Ralph 
Cordiner's  General  Electric?  Or  is  it  David 
McDonald's  United  Steelworkers,  Walter 
Reuther's  United  Auto  Workers.  James 
Carey's  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers?  Or.  have  both  sides  embarked  on 
an  unspoken  wage-price  or  price-wage  col- 
laboration? 

The  charts  are  of  no  help  here.  But 
Means,  who  prepared  his  material  for  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tees, went  back  into  the  committee's  steel 
hearings  for  some  arithmetic.  After  lengthy 
calculations,  based  on  a  series  of  arguable 
assumptions,  he  concluded  that  labor  costs 
per  ton  went  up  11.75  during  1956-57;  prices 
went  up  $11  a  ton. 

This  would  appear  to  make  United  States 
St«el.  the  Industry's  price  leader,  the  chief 
culprit.  However,  it  must  be  repeated  that 
Means'  computation  is  derived  from  assumf)- 
tlons  which  can  be  debated.  At  best,  his 
conclusion  Is  suggestive. 

Who  are  these  concentrated  steel  and 
Bteel-uslng  industries?  They  can  be  reduced 
to  10  corporations.  In  terms  of  ingot  ca- 
pacity, steel  U  United  States  Steel.  29  per- 
cent; Bethlehem,  16  percent;  and  Republic, 
9  percent. 

The  motive  end  of  the  machinery  and 
motive  category  is:  General  Motors,  51  per- 
cent of  1958  auto  production;  Ford,  29  per- 
cent; and  Chrysler.  14  percent. 


The  machinery  end  is  tremendously  com- 
plicated by  definitions.  But  electrical  ma- 
chinery is  General  Electric  (owned  16  percent 
of  the  Industry's  assets  in  1947,  the  last  data 
year);  Westinghouse.  13  percent;  Western 
Electric  Co..  an  American  Telephone  *  Tele- 
graph subsidiary.  13  percent;  and  Radio  Corp. 
of  America,  6  percent. 

Some  policy  Implications  flowing  from 
Means'  analysis  were  spelled  out  by  Chairman 
EsTEs  KjErAtrvKR.  Democrat,  of  Tennec«ee.  of 
the  Senate  subcomnuttee.  If  Means  Is  right, 
then: 

A  tight-money  policy  won't  hold  down 
prices  without  bringing  on  a  recession  be- 
cause corporate  giants  are  the  least  affected 
by  a  shortage  of  lendable  funds.  They  raise 
their  expansion  money  largely  from  profits, 
not  borrowing. 

A  balanced  Federal  Budget  is  Irrelevant 
because  this  is  not  a  money,  but  an  ■admin- 
istered price"  inflation. 

To  be  sure,  easy  money  and  unbalanced 
budgets  would,  according  to  anybody's  an- 
alysis,    worsen     the    situation    by    piling    a 

money  inflation  on  top  of  an  "administered 
price  '  inflation. 

(However,  a  minority  group  of  economl.su 
headed  by  Leon  Keyserllng  paradoxically 
argues  that  easy  money  and  budget  Ueflclls 
win  stimulate  an  offsetting  amount  of  extra 
production  when,  as  now,  men  and  resources 
are  not  fully  employed.) 

But  what  Means  is  really  saying  Is  that 
some  new  Institutional  devices  must  be  In- 
vented to  control  concentrated  industries 
and  or  their  unions  If  price  stability  Is  to 
be  achieved. 

What  form  the  new  devices  should  take 
might  well  be  on  the  agenda  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent RicHAaD  M.  Nkon  s  new  Cabinet  com- 
mittee on  Inflation  and  the  massive  con- 
gressional study  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  once  proposed 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


NOW  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AN  ECO- 
NOMIC SPUTNIK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
lead  article  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  magazine  was  a  masterpiece  of 
economic  analysis  of  the  big  problem: 
How  can  this  great  free  country  of  ours 
meet  the  onrushing  challenge  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  soaring  economic  power? 

Barbara  Ward  writes  a  wise,  bal- 
anced, and  inspiring  answer.  She  recog- 
nizes, for  instance,  the  problem  of 
inflation,  as  well  as  the  military  and 
educational  challenge. 

She  makes  specific  suggestions  for  leg- 
islation that  should  have  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  this  body.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  as  follows  : 

Now  THE  Challenge  or  an  Bconomic 
Sputnix 
(By  Barbara  Ward) 
It  is  as  well  to  be  quite  clear  about  the 
new  challenge  thrown  down  to  the  Western 
Powers  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  address  to 
the  recent  Soviet  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress. The  West  will  have  to  live  with  It  day 
in,  day  out  for  the  next  decade  and  It  will 
be  rubbed  home  with  every  poeslble  insist- 
ence of  propaganda.  Mr.  Khrushchev  claims 
that  the  UBJSH.'s  national  income  can  be 
made  to  increase  each  year  by  more  than 
S  percent — not  only  in  the  early  stages  of 
industrialization  but  aa  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  the  Soviet  economy.     The  normal 
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Western  pace,  over  moet  of  a  century  of  In- 
dustrialization, has  never  gone  much  beyond 
3  percent,  and  for  long  periods  (aa  wa«  the 
case  witli  France  between  the  wars)  soma 
Western  countries  have  stopped  growing 
altogether. 

Thli,  then,  U  a  first  challenge— the  claim 

that  the  Soviets  can  maintain  double  or 
more  the  Western  pace  of  growth.  When  all 
allowances  are  made  for  the  obstacles  before 
them — a  labor  force  depleted  by  the  low 
wartime  birth  rate,  the  tremendous  capital 
needed,  the  Soviet  people's  preference  for 
spending,  not  saving,  after  40  years  of  per- 
petual crisis — there  seems  no  doubt,  on  past 
performance,  that  something  very  close  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  rate  will  be  achieved. 

And  how  will  it  be  achieved?  This  brings 
us  to  a  second  challenge — the  Soviet  con- 
tention that  when  government  is  the  chief 
planner,  designer  and  controller  of  an  econ- 
omy, the  economy  becomes,  inevitably  and 
inexorably,  not  only  more  powerful  than  a 
free  economy  but  more  expansive  and  more 
productive  as  well.  To  all  nations  facing 
the  problems  of  early  industrialization,  the 
Communists  say:  "Use  our  model.  You 
will  get  there  more  quickly."  To  the  ad- 
vanced nations,  they  say:  "We  shall  sur- 
pass you  within  a  decade  becau.se  our  meth- 
od works  better  than  yours  on  the  long  haul 
as  well." 

The  first  question  the  Western  nations 
have  to  answer  Is  whether  in  fact  a  higher 
rate  of  economic  growth  is  really  necessary. 
There  Is,  after  all,  no  self-evident  virtue 
about  a  6  percent  as  opposed  to  a  3  percent 
rate  of  growth,  if  a  family  has  an  income 
of  $20,000  a  year  it  should  in  all  sanity  be 
content  with  a  smaller  Increase  than  a 
family  with  only  $2,000.  There  Is  the  story 
of  the  old  lady  who  sought  a  divorce  after 
46  years  of  marriage  and  who,  when  the 
Judge  asked  her  whether  after  so  long  a 
union  she  could  not  last  out  to  the  golden 
wedding,  replied  sharply,  "Judge,  enough  is 
enough." 

So  It  Is  with  the  paraphernalia  of  a  high 
material  standard  of  living.  A  nation  as 
wealthy,  say,  as  America,  does  not  neces- 
sarily need  to  Increase  its  wealth  as  sharply 
as  the  still  poverty-stricken  U.S.S.R.  in 
fact,  there  are  times  when  Soviet  propa- 
gandists appear  to  fall  Into  the  crassest  atti- 
tudes of  Western  advertising  men  and  to 
sugge.st  that  the  good  life  is  merely  a  multi- 
plication of  material  possessions.  Some  of 
the  Western  nations  are  at  least  within  sight 
of  enough  prosperity  to  enable  them  to  see 
through  that  fallacy.  Mr.  Khru.shchev 
should  not  be  allowed  for  1  hour  to  ect 
away  with  the  Idea  that  two  cars  in  every 
parage,  achieved  by  ferocious  work,  dragoon- 
ing and  state  direction,  compen.sate  in  any 
w.iy  for  the  loss  of  political  liberty  free 
thouc;ht  and  personal  self-determination 

Equally,  however.  Western  economies  can- 
not make  a  fetish  out  of  a  3  percent  rate  of 
growth,   if  real,   demonstrable  human  needs 

h!1  K?*".^  ^'^^"  '■^^*'  *"^  ^^ere  seems  little 
doubt  that  such  needs  exist.  There  is  not 
miich  use  m  proclaiming  the  superiority  of 
tie  Western  way  of  life  if  its  essential  foun- 
d.\tian— national  security— is  in  danger 

For  the  last  8  years  the  Western  Powers 
have  been  devoting  what  they  could  afford 

«?»,     ^K.''^^^"^^^  """"^  8^^'"g  ""eal  priority  to 
other  thlngs-to  a  balanced  budget  or  popu- 
lar   consumption    or    domestic    Investment 
Theh-  inferiority  In   overall  armament   is  a 
fact  and  their  reliance— for  such  budgetary 
ccmslderatlons  as  "more  bangs  for  a  buck"— 
on  atomic  weapons  threatens  to  leave  them 
unequipped  to  deal  with  small  wars  or  local 
violence.     There  is  no  secret  about  all  this 
The    richest   nations    In    the    world    cannot 
afford"  to  pull  level  with  a  still  relatively 
underdeveloped      Communist      bloc       Here 
clearly,    u    the    first    argument    for    larger 
resources.  "^ 


Virtually  all  Western  nations  devote  less 
of  their  national  incomes  to  education  than 
does  Russia — the  United  States  perhaps  half 
as  much.  None  apparently  foresaw  in  time 
the  postwar  explosion  of  population.  The 
needs  of  schools  have  come  before  Congress 
again  and  again  In  recent  years.  The  out- 
come— mainly  student  loans— is  a  step  for- 
ward but  leaves  unsolved  such  urgent  needs 
as  more  schoolrooms  and  higher  salaries  for 
teachers. 

In  Russia  the  priority  given  to  education 
has  enabled  the  country  not  only  to  leap 
forward  from  ilUtfr.acy  In  40  years  but  to 
produce  In  absoluie  terms  more  scientists, 
engineers  and  technicians  than  the  West. 
Once  more,  then,  the  need  for  the  West  to 
aim  at  a  larger  nati  mal  Income— In  this  case 
to  cover  Increased  educational  costs — Is  a 
matter   of   simple   temonstratlon. 

The  Russians  devote  proportionately  more 
of  their  resources  tc  research  and  the  results 
have  circled  and  soared  above  a  surprised 
globe  for  more  than  a  year.  When  Sir  John 
Cockcroft.  one  of  the  leaders  of  atomic  re- 
search In  Britain— a  country  hfthcrto  pre- 
eminent in  basic  research— retur^ied  recently 
from  Russia,  he  warned  his  country  that  the 
Soviets  were  ahead  in  all  fields  of  research 
and  were  advancing  on  a  much  broader 
scientific  front.  Thus,  more  resources  for 
basic  research,  more  emphasis  upon  funda- 
mental work,  are  necessary  In  the  West  and 
create  one  more  unsatlslied  claim  on  national 
income. 

It  is  also  highly  likely  that  In  the  next 
decade  the  Russlan.s  will  pull  ahead  of  the 
West  In  the  glvln^r  of  foreign  aid.  They 
entered  the  field  In  1955,  and.  aside  from 
their  Chlne.se  program,  have  contributed 
about  $2  billion  In  -.he  last  few  years.  This 
Is  still  not  more  th:in  a  quarter  of  Western 
economic  (as  oppo-cd  to  military)  aid  over 
the  same  period.  But  the  offers  are  growing 
and  neither  budgetary  nor  popular  impedi- 
ments will  prevent  their  growing  further. 
The  Western  Powcis  will  thus  meet  en- 
hanced economic  competition  and  must  face 
again  the  question  v.hether  to  expand  their 
own  programs  and  resources  or  lose  by 
default. 

All  these  matters — arms,  aid,  education 
research— turn  directly  upon  the  funda- 
mental issue  of  natlon:il  security.  To  allow 
the  Communists  to  pull  ahead  In  all  these 
n.-lds  could  mean  that  one  day  the  Western 
Powers  will  awake  to  a  world  In  which  they 
no  longer  have  the  political  elbow  room,  the 
military  striking  power,  or  the  scientific 
know-how  to  contain  the  Soviet  threat.  This 
outcome  is,  of  course,  only  a  possibility  but 
It  is  a  possibility  writ  large  in  any  contmued 
ne:^'lect  of  basic  nal.onal  security.  At  no 
time  In  history  have  nations  been  granted 
the  prlvileRC  of  defending  them.selves  both 
successfully  and  also  at  a  level  they  think 
they  can  afford.  There  Is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  history  h.is  obligingly  reversed  It- 
self for  the  benefit  of  the  West. 

Nor  are  the  needs  of  security  the  only 
argument  for  a  higher  rate  of  expan.Mon  In 
some  Western  countries— the  United  States 
notably,  and  also  In  European  nations  sucii 
as  Prance  and  the  N-thcrlands— the  rising 
bnth  rate  demands  a  {.proportionate  accelera- 
tion of  production.  While  the  Amerlctin  na- 
tional Income  has  st  ignated  for  nearly  2 
years,  some  6  million  more  Americans  have 
appeared  to  share  it. 

And  the  rising  blrtli  rate  underlines  an- 
other problem.  The  b.uslc  capital  equipment 
of  an  aging  or  static  papulation- In  terms  of 
schools,  cities,  hospita.s.  water  supplies  and 
so  forth— can  perhaps  remain  aging  or  static 
without  too  much  loss  of  amenity.  But  the 
United  States  is  adding  the  equivalent  of  a 
city  about  the  size  of  Philadelphia  to  its 
population  every  year  and  the  capital  equip- 
ment needed  for  this  bounding  growth  is 
simply  not  being  provided. 

According  to   recent  estimates.   American 
spending  on  basic  social  needs— schools,  ur- 


ban development,  water — falls  short  each 
year  by  some  $9  billion.  The  figure  tends  to 
rise  each  year  as  more  schools,  houaes  and 
hospitals  fall  into  obsolescence  and  urban 
blight  spreads  to  more  city  districts.  All  over 
America,  water,  a  fundamental  of  existence, 
becomes  more  of  a  problem  as  water  levels 
fall  and  wells  dry  up.  Bright  new  car*  in 
sordid  streets,  ranch-type  or  split-level 
homes  beside  garbage-filled  gutters,  the 
family  picnic  basket  In  chromium  beside  the 
polluted  stream — these  are  symbols  of  a  na- 
tional pattern  of  expenditure  in  desperate 
need  of  redress. 

But  how  can  It  be  achieved  save  with  a 
higher  rate  of  national  growth?  People  will 
not  sacrifice  the  new  car  or  the  picnic  basket. 
There  can  t>e  little  question,  considering  the 
national  temper,  of  higher  direct  taxation 
to  Insure  a  bigger  transfer  from  private  to 
public  needs.  Larger  resources  are  the  only 
real  alternative. 

However,  In  America  the  most  urgent  need 

for  greater  resources— the  grinding  fact  of  ex- 
treme poverty— has  been  largely  overcome. 
There  are  pockets  of  poverty,  the  more  chal- 
lenging because  of  the  surrounding  prosper- 
ity. But  there  is  not  the  pitifully  low  gen- 
eral standard  of  all  southeastern  Europe,  for 
Instance.  Nor  is  there  the  almost  universal 
destitution  of  Asia  and  tribal  Africa.  In 
the  underdeveloped  lands,  the  growth  of  re- 
sources is  a  simple  condition  of  survival  and 
any  system  that  offers  a  shortcut  has  the 
chief  key  to  political  effectiveness  In  those 
areas.  Throughout  most  of  the  world,  in 
short,  the  battle  lines  fc^r  the  minds  of  men 
lie  through  national  Income  figures  and  the 
stati.stlcsof  production. 

If   all    these   demonstrable   needs  are  put 
together     for  greater  security,  for  more  re- 
search,  for   higher   spending   in    the   public 
sector,    for    rising    standards    of    living,    and 
for  more  Income  to  meet  rising  population 
all  around  the  world— there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  Western  rate  of  normal  growth 
of  3  percent  to  4  percent  a  year  Is  too  low 
and  that  the  first  decision  of  domestic  pel- 
ley   in   the  Atlantic  world   should   be  to  in- 
crease the  rate  to,  say,  a  steady  5  percent. 
It   is   at    this    point    that    the    West   con- 
fronts   the    second    element    in    the    Soviet 
challenge.     No  one  questions   the  fact  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  higher  rate  of  growth 
involves  some  increase  in  government  activ- 
ity.    Only  government  has  sufficient  breadth 
of  oversight  to  draw  uo  the  broad  production 
targets   needed    to   speed    up    growth       And 
once  accelerated  growth  h:\a  begun,  it  is  with 
government  that  the  chief  Instruments  lie 
for    checking    strong    inflationary    pressures 
generated    by    the   Increased    use    of    all    re- 
sources-manpower, capital,  raw  materials 

Yet  In  the  United  States,  the  central  cita- 
del of  the  Western  World,  there  is  a  dedi- 
cated, influential,  and  vocal  school  of 
thought  that  believes  any  extension  of  gov- 
ernment activity  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
socialism:  there  Is  also  enoi:gh  widespread 
distrust  of  state  action  to  make  this  school 
of  thought  widely  listened  to  and  respected. 
At  times,  one  Is  almost  reminded  of  the 
argument  which  raged  In  Europe  at  the  time 
of  Hitler's  mounting  threat.  Then  there 
were  serious  and  responsible  leaders  who 
argued  that  the  armament  needed  to  counter 
Hiilerlsm  would  entail  government  inter- 
vention; government  Intervention  entailed 
dictatorship;  It  was  therefore  useless  to  fight 
dictator-shlp  by  adopting  Its  methods.  The 
argument  prcwilled  long  enough  to  put  the 
whole  world  in  Jeopardy  before  Hitler's  rUlng 
power. 

Similarly  today,  in  the  face  of  all  the  evi- 
dence of  rising  Soviet  strength,  the  argu- 
ment Is  to  be  heard  in  America:  Government 
activity  to  increase  our  growth  equals  so- 
cialism; socialism  equals  communism;  so 
how  can  we  counter  communism  by  methods 
that  make  Communists  of  us.  too?  We  can- 
not defend  the  free  way  of  life  by  means  that 
destroy  freedom. 
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Is  the  West,  then,  Impaled  or.  an  inescapa- 
ble dilemma:  Either  to  loee  to  the  Commu- 
nists by  falling  behind  In  the  economic  race 
or  to  lose  by  adopting  their  measures? 

Happily,  the  outlook  U  not  so  dire.  In- 
deed, only  in  America  is  there  quite  so  ide- 
ological a  terror  of  Government  activity  or  of 
Government  ability  to  help  sht.pe  the  broad 
pattern  of  economic  development  In  a  com- 
munity. It  is  hard  to  argue  that  Britain 
Is  less  essentially  free  than  America;  yet  a 
Conservative  Government  there  cheerfully 
discusses  the  scale  of  public  and  private  In- 
vestment that  Is  needed  to  double  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  a  generation. 

The  architects  of  Europe's  Common  Mar- 
ket are  probably  the  foremost  exponents  of 
really  free  (as  opposed  to  tariff-protected ) 
enterprise  In  the  world  today.  Yet  a  Euro- 
pean Development  Fund  and  c  ireful  fore- 
casts of  Europe's  capital  needs  have  been  an 
essential  part  of  their  preparatloiis  Prances 
Monnet  plan  for  accelerated  public  Invest- 
ment gave  French  private  Induitry  its  first 
real  boost  In  more  than  20  years.  And  so 
the  examples  multiply. 

But  perhaps  the  decisive  argument  is  that 
In  postwar  Europe,  where  every  government 
has  in  some  measure  planned  anci  guided  the 
pattern  of  Investment  (quite  apa:  t  from  bas- 
ing all  recovery  on  that  most  successful  of 
all  plans,  the  Marshall  plani .  doctrinaire  so- 
cialism has  quietly  deceased.  "Public  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  productio:i" — the  one 
plank  socialism  once  had  in  common  with 
communism — has  been  explicitly  or  tacitly 
abandoned;  and  one  reason  for  this  is  the 
success  with  which  governmentf.  have  UFed 
their  powers  to  maintain  Invest.nent.  avoid 
recessions  and  keep  their  econom  es  buoyant. 
There  is  no  reason  in  actual  fact  to  sup- 
pose that,  if  they  added  to  their  responsibili- 
ties the  task  of  increasing  the  rate  of  growth, 
socialism  would  result.  On  the  contrary,  a 
more  rapid  rise  In  resources  would  wipe  out 
those  corners  of  disgruntled  po\erty  where 
communism  can  still  breed. 

But.  the  critics  argue,  the  issue  is  not 
simply  that  of  fixing  higher  targets  of  pro- 
duction. What  of  their  repercussions 
throughout  the  economy  in  terms  of  the  new 
inflation?  If  government  intervenes  to 
check  It.  its  control  will  spread,  octopuslike, 
throughout  private  business  and  there  we 
shall  all  be  back  on  the  higli  road  to 
socialism. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  More 
thinking  has  to  be  done  in  the  free  econo- 
mies about  the  Issue  of  inflation.  The  post- 
war idea  that  reliance  can  be  put  on  mone- 
tary controls  alone  needs  modification.  In 
the  last  2  years,  the  American  economy — 
and  the  British,  too.  for  that  mritter — has 
endured  both  heavy  increases  in  the  cost  of 
credit  (the  basic  monetary  contril)  and  a 
complete  stop  to  upward  expansion.  The 
only  trouble  Is  that  price  Inflation  has  gone 
steadily  on  in  America  and  continues  to 
hover  over  the  British  experiment.  In  other 
words,  the  technique  of  checking  production 
in  order  to  stop  inflation — the  most  drastic 
and  dangerous  cure  conceivable  ir.  the  face 
of  Russia's  rising  production — does  not  cure 
at  all.  Inflation  goes  on.  New  thinking  Is 
thus  In  order. 

Nor  win  control  lead  to  anything  remotely 
resembling  soclalUm.  The  challenge  is  to 
keep  some  check  on  the  claims  made  on  the 
economy  while  more  capital  is  being  used  for 
expansion — for  arms,  research,  education, 
higher  investment,  and  public  needs — and 
not  for  immediate  consumption.  The  checks 
can  be  achieved  by  more  taxation  t<j  restrain 
personal  consumption  (by  far  the  largest 
sector  of  the  economy)  and  by  postponing 
Increases  In  personal  consumption  through 
some  restraint  on  the  growth  of  wages  and 
profits. 

In  countries  such  as  America  and  Britain, 
the  income  tax  has  probably  reached  its  lim- 
its, but  in  lx)th  countries  wealth  Is  suf- 
ficiently widespread  for  there  to  be  no  great 
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injustice  in  considering,  an  increase  in  Indi- 
rect taxation.  In  spite  of  its  people's  present 
poverty,  the  Soviet  Union  paradoxically  re- 
lies overwhelmingly  on  a  turnover  or  indirect 
tax  for  its  capital  accumulation. 

Some  restraint  on  profits  and  wages  does 
not  necessarily  Involve  drastic  State  Inter- 
vention, provided  the  awareness  and  re- 
sponsibility of  management  and  labor  are 
seriously  engaged.  Wage  restraint  was 
achieved  voluntarily  In  Germany,  for  In- 
stance, after  1948.  It  is  surely  not  Incon- 
ceivable that.  In  the  light  of  the  Soviet 
challenge.  Industry  itself  should  come  up 
with  some  suggestions  of  its  own  on  meth- 
ods of  expanding  to  meet  the  challenge  and 
of  holding   inflation   in  check  meanwhile. 

But  it  is  not  impossible  for  governments 
to  use  fiscal  encouragements  to  the  same 
end— for  example,  by  taxing  more  heavily 
any  higher  rate  cf  distributed  profit,  giving 
tax  relief  to  firms  which  use  rising  profits 
to  reduce  prices,  and  by  offering  tax  induce- 
ments to  tr.Tde  unionists  who  agree  to  long- 
term— say.  5-year— wage  agreements,  with  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  deferred  beneiits  which 
malnUin  standards  In  sickness  and  old  age. 
Nor  are  punitive  measures  impossible — fines, 
for  instance,  imposed  on  any  firm  which  in- 
creases its  prices  within  9  months  of  grant- 
ing a  wage  Increase. 

What  is  surely  inconceivable  is  that  pa- 
triotic managers  and  labor  leaders,  faced 
with  the  national  necessity  of  a  higher 
growth  rate  in  the  economy,  should  not  use 
their  intelligence,  their  le.-.dership  and  their 
responsibility  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
cooperating  in  an  effort  which  not  only  In- 
volves the  security  of  the  whole  Nation  but 
which  must,  sooner  rather  than  later.  Involve 
higher  standards  of  wealth  for  them  as  well. 
One  hears  much  talk  of  business  leader- 
ship. The  Russian  challenge  Is  offered  in 
what  ought  to  be  that  leadership's  chosen 
field — the  field  of  increased  production.  If 
the  only  response  Is  a  dismal  cry  that  social- 
ism is  the  danger,  then  doubtless  the 
Soviets  will  win  the  race — with  far  more 
Incalculable  consequences  for  the  free  econ- 
omy than  any  timely  efforts  now  to  put  it  In 
a  posture  of  greater  growth. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  by  effective  measures 
adopted  in  time,  the  free  economies  of  the 
West  keep  their  economic  lead,  strengthen 
their  defenses,  pull  the  underdeveloped  lands 
forward  In  the  wake  of  their  own  expansion 
and  all  the  while  preserve  the  Institutions 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom,  one  can  predict 
with  some  certainty  that  they  will  in  their 
turn  present  a  challenge  to  Russia  which 
the  Soviet  system  will  be  totally  unable  to 
resist. 

Already  the  great  country  is  astir  with 
query  and  curiosity  and  with  a  deep  desire  to 
know  more  about  the  West.  But  these  bur- 
geoning questions  are  checked  by  triumphant 
comparisons  between  Soviet  growth  and 
Western  stagnation.  Suppose  it  were  not  so. 
Suppose,  decade  after  decade,  the  West  con- 
tinued to  grow  under  the  Institutions  of 
freedom.  Russia's  last  argument  that 
tyranny  and  abundance  must  go  together 
would  be  struck  away.  And  with  that  argu- 
ment could  vanish  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  spread  of  Western  institutions  back  into 
Russia  itself.  These  are  the  stakes.  Can 
anyone  doubt  they  are  worth  a  supreme  ef- 
fort in  the  West? 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  I  have  prepared  on 
this  subject  for  the  Hairenik  Weekly 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wednesday,  February  18.  marks  the  38th 
anniversary  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  most 
epochal  struggles  against  tyranny  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  is.  at  once,  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  spirit  and  a  sad  memory  gnaw- 
ing at  the  conscience  of  free  peoples  every- 
where. 

The  year  was  1921.  The  shadow  of  Inter- 
national communism  had  begun  to  fall  across 
the  face  of  two  continents.  Some  nations 
were  already  in  the  grip  of  Red  terror  and 
suppression.  Freedom  was  racking  up  an 
unbroken  string  of  losses  on  the  scoreboard 
of  the  world. 

Then,  on  February  18,  in  the  city  of  Erivan 
in  the  nation  of  Armenia,  freedom  struck  Its 
first  blow  at  Red  might.  City  dwellers  and 
peasants  had  become  outraged  at  Communist 
excesses  across  their  land  and  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  political  prisoners.  Arming 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  they  rose  up 
and  broke  the  back  of  Red  control,  driving 
Soviet  military  forces  from  their  country. 

The  Independent  Republic  of  Armenia  was 
established  and  Prime  Minister  Simon  Vrat- 
zian  appealed  to  the  free  world  for  help  In 
preserving  the  Integrity  of  his  country. 

But,  unfortunately,  as  in  the  case  of  Hun- 
gary's valiant  freedom  fighters  nearly  36  years 
later,  the  free  world  hesitated  until  the  time 
for  action  had  passed.  After  six  hard-won 
months  of  freedom,  the  single  beacon  In  the 
spreading  darkness  was  snuffed  out  by  over- 
whelming Soviet  forces. 

The  blood  men  spill  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
Is  never  wasted — never  shed  in  vain.  Ar- 
menia's fight  for  freedom  takes  its  proper 
place  with  the  very  bravest  and  noblest 
struggles  of  recorded  history.  Including  our 
own  revolution,  and  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
tlie  sacrifice  we  and  all  free  peoples  must 
stand  ready  to  make  to  preserve  our  heritage. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
REBELLION  OF  ARMENIAN  PEO- 
PLE AGAINST  COMMUNIST  RUS- 
SIAN TYRANNY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 18  marks  the  38th  anniversary  of 
the  gallant  and  temporarily  successful 
rebellion  of  the  Armenian  people  aRainst 
Communist    Russian    tyranny.    I    ask 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  AM., 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  other  Senators  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  10:30  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  imtll 
Thursday,  February  12,  1959,  at  10:30 
o'clock  a.  m. 


i 


NOMINATIONS 
Ebcecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  9. 1959 : 

U.S.  CocTTiT  Jmraa 
PhiUip  Forman,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  VS. 
circuit  judge  for  the  third  circuit  vice  Albert 
B.  Marls,  retired. 
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TJ.B.  AoTisoBT  Commission   ok   EotrcATioNAi. 

KXCHANCX 

Franklin  D.  Murphy,  of  Kansas,  to  b«  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Adviaory  Commission  on 
EducaUonal  Exchange  for  a  term  of  3  years 
expiring  January  27,  1963.  and  until  hlg  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed  and  qualified — re- 
appointment. 


February  9 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  on  February  9.  1959: 

Thx  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
The  following- named   persons  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grades  indicated  In 
the  Coast  and  Qeodetlc  Survey,  subject   to 
qualifications  provided  by  law; 

TO    BE    ENSICN.S 

Jack  "V.  Kinney.  Jr.  Llmberlos  Vallianos 

Michael  L.  Olivier  Fred  M.  Welch 

Lester  M.  Pence.  Jr.  Douglas  J.  WUcox 

Joe  P.  Pennington  J.  Austin  Yeager 

Frank  A.  Spear.  Jr.  W.  Paul  Yeager 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOMUY,    FkiUU  AHY    9,    ID.")?) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Denson  N.  Fianklin,  pastor. 
First  Methodist  Church.  Gadsden,  Ala., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  the  father  of  men  every- 
where—glory, honor,  dominion,  and 
power  be  unto  Thee  forever  and  ever. 

We  come  confessing  our  weaknesses 
and  failures.  As  a  wise  teacher  has 
said— "We  have  learned  to  fly  through 
the  air  like  birds  and  to  swim  under  the 
sea  like  fish — but  we  haven't  learned  to 
walk  the  earth  like  men.  "  Teach  us  to 
walk  like  men— sons  and  daughters  of  a 
Divine  God— in  dedication,  faith,  and 
service. 

Bless  this  great  Nation  which  Thou 
hast  fashioned  on  these  shores  of  free- 
dom. As  Thou  didst  lead  the  children 
of  Israel  with  a  "pillar  of  fire  by  night 
and  a  cloud  of  smoke  by  day"— lead  us 
Be  Thou  a  "lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a 
light  unto  our  path." 

Bless  this  great  legislative  body  with 
wisdom  and  courage.  As  America  faces 
increasing  responsibility  in  world  leader- 
ship, may  the  decisions  of  these  Thy 
servants  be  according  to  thy  will. 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  we  orav 
Amen,  ' ' 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  5,  1959,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  57.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  Improvement  of 
housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  commu- 
nities, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

8.961.  An  act  fixing  the  representation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  membership  of 
tne  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  5(a) 
of  Public  Law  304.  79th  Congress,  had 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Bush,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Butler,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Javits,  members  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  fill  existing  vacancies 
thereon. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  made  the  following 
appointments  to  fill  existing  vacancies: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Bush,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Vi.^itors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, pursuant  to  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  section  15h. 

'The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Cotton,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U  S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  puisuant  to  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  section  1126c. 

The  Senator  frcm  Indiana.  Mr.  Cape- 
hart,  to  be  a  member  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentcnnial 
Commission. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Ke\ting.  to  be  members  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Immigration   and   Nationality  Policy. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Cape- 
hart,  to  be  a  memb<'r  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expansion 
Memorial  Commission. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHT,  to  be  a  member  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Case,  to  be  a  member  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  of  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Javits.  to  be  a  member  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Hruska,  to  be  a  member  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, to  be  a  member  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expend- 
itures. 


The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TODAY  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.sctts? 

Thcie  was  no  objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OP  HOUSE  FHOM 
THURSDAY  NEXT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday  next  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday,  February 
16.  1959. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque  t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  TAXATION 
OP  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Friday,  February  13.  1959,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  4245.  a  bill  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  life  insurance  companies 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIXING   THE    REPRESENTATION  OP 
IHE    MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY 
MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE 
Mr.    McCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 

Offer  a  bill  (S.  361 »  fixing  the  represen- 
tation of  the  majority  and  minority 
membership  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Hbs- 
sachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(a)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  aa 
amended  (60  Stat.  23,  Public  Law  304. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress) .  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(a)  There  Is  established  a  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  to  be  composed  of  eight 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  eight  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  each  case,  the  majority 
party  shall  be  represented  by  five  Members 
and  the  minority  party  shall  be  represents^ 
by  three  Members." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY 
Mr.   McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday 
of  this  week  be  dispensed  with. 


NATIONAL  DEBT  REDUCTION 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
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tion  expressing  the  sense  of  Congrtss 
that  a  systematic  plan  of  national  debt 
reducUon  be  entered  into,  and  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Cohckissiohal  Rxcobo 
kcme  very  revealing  figures  In  this  con- 
nection. 

These  figures  esUblished  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  pay  the  debt  than  to  owe  it. 
ihey  show  how  emt)arking  upan  such  a 
course  and  retiring  the  nation.il  debt  in 
100  years  with  payments  on  the  principal 
of  $2.8  billion  annually  will  actually 
.-.ive  future  taxpayers  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$435  billion.  In  other  words,  t  is  more 
than  S485  billion  cheaper  to  pay  off  the 
debt  in  100  years  than  sunply  U  continue 
payin?:  interest  alone  on  thr  present 
detn  for  that  p>ericd  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  the  sei  ious  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  of  the  House 
in  connection  with  these  figuies  which 
will  appear  in  todays  Record  and  their 
support  for  this  resolution. 
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IN  THE  SPIRIT  OP  LINCOLN 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  inauguration  of 
Romulo  Betancourt  as  President  of  Vene- 
zuela falls  so  near  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lin- 
coln is  loved  and  honored  in  La:in  Amer- 
ica as  in  the  United  States  for  his  hu- 
manity and  his  democracy. 

Our  policies  toward  Latin  America  are 
Improving.  They  have  to  improve.  A 
learned  United  Press  International  spe- 
cialist in  Latin  American  affairs  returned 
last  week  from  7  weeks  in  t^at  area. 
•' An ti -Americanism  has  never  been  so 
strong."  he  told  me. 

Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower's  report,  ap- 
proved enthusiastically  by  hii  brother, 
the  President,  needs  implementation 
without  delay.  I  doubt  that  we  can  wait 
until  1960.  Our  neighbors  to  the  south 
need  to  understand  our  symjiathy  for 
them  in  their  struggle  for  fre«^dom  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  their 
peoples. 

These  countries  need  loans  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  7hey  need  respect  and 
friendship.  They  need  to  understand 
that  democracy  does  not  come  easily  or 
butomatically  with  the  overthrow  of  a 
dictator.  Many  of  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America  need  to  be  awakened  to  the 
menace  of  communism  as  another  form 
of  the  dictatorships  they  despi;*,  a  form 
which  could  not  be  so  easily  overthrown 
because  of  the  help  Soviet  Russia  would 
give,  just  as  Is  done  in  Hungary  and 
other  so-called  satellite  nations. 

Our  reliance  Is  In  the  love  of  liberty  which 
Ood  baa  planted  In  our  bosoms. 

Said  Lincoln  101  years  ago — 

Our  defense  la  In  the  preservation  of  the 
spirit  which  prizes  liberty  aa  the  heritage 
of  all  men,  in  all  lands,  everywhere. 

On  Friday  of  thia  week  In  Venezuela 
liberty  In  Venezuela  strides  ahead  when 
her  duly  elected  democratic  President, 
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Romula  Betancourt.  is  inaugurated  in 
Caracas.  In  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  we 
rejoice  with  Venezuela. 


GRANITE  CITY,  ILL..  AN  ALL- 
AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 
Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.      Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Granite 
City,  one  of  the  cities  m  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  24Ui 
District  of  Illinois,  recently  was  chosen 
by  Look  as  one  of  that  magazine  s  •All- 
American"  communities. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House.  I 
should  like  to  insert  an  editorial  from 
the  Colhnsville  (111.)  Herald  as  typical 
of  many  comments  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  of  the  State.  I 
should  like  also  to  say  something  about 
the  importance  of  the  recognition  that 
has  come  to  the  citizens  of  Granite  City. 
Many  Members  of  the  House  may  not 
be  familiar,  at  first  hand,  with  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  that  today  con- 
front a  community  like  Granite  City. 
Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  we  are  an  industrial  people. 
There  are  refineries,  steel  mills,  mines, 
railroad  yards  in  which  the  citizens  of 
the  24th  District  labor  and  earn  their 
living.  We  have  agricultural  areas  also, 
and  the  needs  of  the  farmers  in  southern 
Illinois  are  very  much  the  same  as  those 
of  farmers  elsewhere.  We  have  busi- 
nessmen who  manage  large  corporations 
and  branches  of  corporations.  We  have 
labor  unions.  We  have  the  pressing 
problems  that  are  familiar  in  nearly  all 
cities — air  pollution,  crowded  central 
streets,  urban  decay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  make  the  point, 
the  24th  District  of  Illinois  seems  to  me 
to  represent  vei-y  accurately  the  face  of 
the  Nation.  There  is  a  group  of  citizens, 
concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  space, 
well  aware  of  what  their  problems  are, 
and  deeply  committed  to  doing  some- 
thing about  the  problems. 

We  have,  within  the  limits  that  have 
been  allowed  by  a  chopped -down  Federal 
budget,  many  projects  for  urban  rede- 
velopment. We  have  traflBc -improve- 
ment programs,  schools  where  we  are 
seeking  to  pay  our  teachers  something 
close  to  a  living  salary.  We  are  seeking 
to  eradicate  our  slums,  to  build  better 
cities. 

One  of  the  contributions  of  Granite 
City  that  led  to  its  being  named  an  ail- 
American  city  was  its  record  in  peaceful 
industrial  relations. 

There  have  been  conflicts  in  the  past. 
But  neither  the  businessmen  nor  the 
working  people  in  unions  found  much 
happiness  In  controversy  and  turmoil. 
It  was  decided  that  ways  and  means 
would  be  sought  to  make  conflicts  less 
likely.  The  search  has  been  successfuL 
We  are  looking  forwartL  We  are 
working  together  toward  desirable  objec- 
tives. I  bespeak  for  all  our  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  the  recognition  of 


this  House  and  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

We  need  certain  aids  and  assistance 
that  only  the  Congress  can  provide,  but 
we  are  abundantly  willing  and  able  to 
carr^-  our  share  of  the  load  and  to  initiate 
the  local  projects  that  show  good  faith. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Granite 
City,  the  businessmen  and  the  civic  lead- 
ers and  the  working  people  and  their 
leaders  on  the  recognition  they  have 
gained.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
sert the  editorial  from  the  Collinsville 
tlll.>  Herald  to  which  I  previously 
referred : 

CcNCK-^mATioNs.  OaANTn:  Crrr 
Tlie  CoUlnsvUle  Herald  U  happy  to  extend 
concrntul.stlons  from  the  entire  city  of  Col- 
lln.<=\iUe  to  our  e(V>d  neiehbor.  Granite  City. 
We  had  the  story  of  Granite  City's  selec- 
tion as  1  of  the  11  ail-American  cities  in  our 
office  last  Wednesday  morning,  but  respected 
the  release  date  on  the  story  provided  by  the 
Granite  City  Press  Record.  Since  the  Press- 
Records  contributions  to  Granite  Cltys 
achievement  were  substantial,  this  was  only 
right,  even  if  it  were  not  a  newspaper  cour- 
tesy which  all  papers  are  supposed  to  fol- 
low. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  wonder  why 
anyone  should  make  a  to-do  over  such  a  se- 
lecUon.    A  cynic  might  say  "So  what?" 

Such  selections  nationwide  undoubtedly 
have  precious  little  part  In  creating  the  in- 
cidents and  movements  which  bring  about 
the  award.  For  Instance,  nobody  Involved 
in  the  lal)or-peace  agreement  which  was  part 
of  the  record  on  which  Granite  City  based  its 
claim,  entered  into  that  agreement  with  a 
notion  of  getting  an  award  for  Granite  City. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  it  looms  large 
in  Granite  City  because  Granite  City  U  a 
labor  town,  it  spreads  over  other  cities  In  the 
area. 

But  pinning  the  label  on  Granite  City  may 
have  a  very  real  and  desirable  eCect  for  the 
future. 

When  some  big  task  Is  proposed,  some 
mighty  project  Is  called  for.  some  Job  Is  pro- 
posed which  will  strain  the  good  people  of 
Granite  City  to  the  utmost,  they  wiU  be 
more  Inclined  to  say  "we  can,"  rather  than 
"ifs  too  big  for  us."'  When  some  unworthy 
compromise  of  principle  and  Justice  seems 
the  easiest  way  out.  Granite  City  people  will 
now  be  more  Inclined  to  say  "No.  sir.  An 
all-American  city  can't  let  Itself  down." 

So  Granite  City  may  become  a  better  city 
because  it  is  recognized  as  a  good  city. 

Our  so-what  cynic  may  still  be  inclined  to 
say  "So  what?"  Perhaps  he  is  the  kind  who 
can  see  nothing  good  without  a  price  tag  on 
it.  All  right,  this  award  Is  certainly  one 
which  stands  to  pay  off  handsomely  In  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

The  publicity  was  worth  thousands.  In  fact 
It  Is  the  kind  of  publicity  you  couldn't  buy 
by  spending  thousands.  When  a  Granite 
City  committee  talks  to  a  manufacturer  from 
now  on,  he  won't  say  "Where  Is  Granite  City 
and  what  kind  of  place  Is  It?"  He  wUl  say, 
"Oh,  yes.  that  was  one  of  those  all -American 
cities,  the  kind  of  place  we  want  to  locate." 

Finally,  every  Granite  City  citizen  can  hold 
his  head  higher,  face  the  world  a  little  more 
firmly  and  proudly.  Tliat's  worth  soms- 
thlng. 

We  respectfully  tip  our  hat  to  Oranlt* 
City,  all-American. 


I 
I 
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VETERANS'  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  ak 
this  point  In  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
4.  the  House  passed  H.R,  2256,  the  vet- 
erans' housing  bill. 

Unfortunately,  prior  to  Wednesday. 
February  4,  I  returned  to  my  district 
to  survey  the  great  damage  caused  by 
the  recent  floods  there.  Following  this 
survey,  and  while  preparing  to  return 
to  Washington  to  vote  on  H.R.  2256,  a 
death  In  the  family  occurred  which  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  return  to  the 
Capitol  in  time  to  vote  on  the  veterans' 
housing  bill. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  veterans'  legislation. 
I  have  long  regretted  that  more  adequate 
financing  was  not  available  to  the  vet- 
eran to  aid  him  in  securing  a  home  for 
himself.  It  had  been  my  sincere  hope 
that  such  funds  would  become  available 
without  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
interest  rate  on  these  loans.  But.  appar- 
ently, it  is  impossible  for  the  veterans  to 
secure  financial  assistance  unless  the 
offer  is  made  more  attractive.  Since  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  way  to  aid 
the  veterans  in  securing  adequate  finan- 
cial assistance  for  housing,  if  i  had  been 
present  on  February  4,  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  motion  to  recommit 
HJl.  2256  and  for  the  bills  final  passage. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION  TO  SAVE  ALASKA 
SALMON  RESOURCES  FROM  DE- 
STRUCTION 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  new  bill  to  deal  with 
high  seas  conservation  of  salmon 
spawned  in  American  streams  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast. 

Last  year  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  favorably  re- 
ported a  somewhat  similar  bill  of  mine  to 
protect  our  salmon  from  indiscriminate 
and  uncontrolled  net  fishing  in  the 
North  Pacific  but  at  my  request  it  was 
not  called  up  for  House  consideration. 

I  hoped  that  during  the  following  sum- 
mer or  fall,  based  on  latest  research,  the 
Japanese  would  voluntarily  agree  to  re- 
strict their  fishing  operations  as  they  are 
morally  bound  to  do  under  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  High  Seas 
Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  I 
thought  legislation  might  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

Now,  however,  I  have  a  better  bill 
which  not  only  in  its  drafting  is  techni- 
cally improved  but  also  includes  a  new 
provision  to  make  the  law  inoperative  if 
the  fishing  activities  of  foreign  nationals 
are  deemed  not  to  be  adversely  affecting 
conservation  of  our  runs  of  salmon. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  pointed 
out — but  for  the  Information  of  new 
House  Members  I  reiterate— the  States 
of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  California, 
by  legislative  enactment,  have  prohibited 


the  use  of  nets  In  fishing  for  salmon  In 
international  waters  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  in  order  to  preserve  salmon  of 
American  origin  from  destruction. 
Canada,  likewise,  prohibits  her  fisher- 
men from  using  nets  in  the  interest  of 
conservation. 

Our  American  fishermen  by  regulation 
have  suffered  severe  restrictions  in  the 
interest  of  preserving  our  fishery  re- 
sources. 

My  bill  seeks  to  discourage  nationals 
of  other  countries  from  using  fishing 
means,  methods,  and  practices  denied  to 
our  own  citizens.  It  provides  that  after 
September  1.  1959.  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
import  for  sale  within  the  United  States 
salmon  of  any  country  which  permits 
taking  such  fish  by  nets  in  the  North 
Pacific  at  times  and  places  where  occur 
large  quantities  of  immature  salmon  of 
North  American  origin  or  intermingled 
North  American  salmon  runs. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  disallow  sale  In 
our  American  market  of  the  products  of 
nations  which  disregard  and  obstruct 
conservation  and  control  of  these  fishery 
resources. 

The  Japanese  started  a  hiah-seas  fish- 
ery for  salmon  in  the  North  PaciHc  in 
1952.     This  first  year's  fishing  took  only 
2  million  fi.h,  but  the  fishery  has  grown 
rapidly   until    64  million   salmon    were 
taken  in  1955  and  the  catch  has  fiuctu- 
ated  between  this  figure  and  about  40 
million    since    then.     The    fishery    has 
operated  in  an  area  from  very  close  to 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  in  the  west 
eastward  to  175°  west  longitude.     Fur- 
ther eastward  expansion  of  the  high-.seas 
fishery  by  the  Japanese  has  been  pre- 
vented   by   the   Provisional   Abstention 
Line  provided  for  in  the  North  Pacific 
Fishery     Convention.     This     convention 
provides  for  the  abstention  by  the  Jap- 
anese from  fishing  stocks  of  salmon  of 
North  American  origin.    The  provisional 
line  at  ITS"^  west  longitude  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  best  separate  the  stocks 
from  Asia  and  those  from  North  Amer- 
ica.    Research  up  to  the  present  time  in- 
dicates that  this  was  a  good  guess  and 
most  of  the  stocks  of  salmon  of  North 
American  origin  are  protected  by   this 
provisional  line.     On  the  other  hand  re- 
search by  U.S.  scientists  also  has  shown 
that    substantial    proportions    of     red 
salmon   from   the   Bristol   Bay   area   of 
Alaska  migrate  west  of  this  provisional 
abstention    hne    and    interminsle    with 
salmon  of  Asian  origin.    These  salmon 
from  American  rivers  migrate  as  far  west 
as    170"    east   longtitude,    which    is    10° 
west  of  the  International  date  line  at  the 
180th  meridian.     Evidence  is  available 
which  indicates  that  salmon  of  North 
American  origin  migrate  even  farther  to 
the  west. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  North  Pacific 
Convention,  scientific  research  by  Can- 
ada, Japan,  and  the  United  States  is 
being  carried  out  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  are  other  lines,  or  another 
line,  which  would  more  equitably  sep- 
arate fish  of  North  American  and  Asian 
origin  than  the  present  provisional  line 
This  research  Is  producing  a  tremendous 
amount  of  Information  about  the  ocean 
migrations  of  salmon,  and  the  American 
section   of   the   Commission   feels   that 


there  Is  adequate  Information  now  upon 
which  to  base  justification  for  a  change 
in  the  line,  moving  it  farther  to  the  west. 
The  Japanese  do  not  agree,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  they  are  fulfilling  their  obli- 
gations at  the  present  time  under  the 
treaty.  Thus,  at  the  moment  there  ap- 
pears to  be  this  basic  difference  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Japanese  sec- 
tions of  the  Commission.  This  means 
that  for  the  time  being  the  abstention 
line  remains  where  it  is.  with  the  Jap- 
anese fishing  as  much  as  they  like  west 
of  175°  west  longitude.  In  doing  so.  they 
have  taken  in  the  past,  and  will  continue 
to  take,  substantial  quantities  of  red 
salmon  from  Bristol  Bay. 

The  present  critical  problem  originates 
because  of  the  anticipated  low  cycle  re- 
turn into  Bristol  Bay  during  1959.    The 
1958  red  salmon  run  numbered  approxi- 
mately  8   million    fish.     The   Pish    and 
Wildlife  Service  estimates  that  the  Jap- 
anese fleets  caught  about  2  3  million  of 
these  fish  on  the  high  seas  before  they 
began  their  migration  to  Bristol  Bay — 
1  million  during  the  1957  season  when 
they  were  immatures.  and  1.3  million  as 
matures  in  1958  when  the  Japanese  fish- 
ing industry  at  the  last  moment  agreed  to 
reduce  the  fishing  effort  in  those  areas  of 
known  concentration  of  red  salmon  of 
American  origin.    The   run  which  en- 
tered Bristol  Bay  in  1958  numbered  only 
5.7   million.    An   already   reduced   US. 
fishery  in  Bristol  Bay  in  1958  was  severe- 
ly restricted  in  order  to  insure,  so  far  as 
possible,  an  adequate  escapement  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  run.     American  fish- 
ermen were  permitted,  on  the  average,  to 
fijh  no  more  than  2  days  a  week.    In 
some  districts  they  were  permitted  to  flsh 
no  more  than  1  '2  days  per  week,  and  in 
others  no  more  than  1  day.     Under  these 
strinRent  regulations,  the  U.S.  catch  was 
about  3  million— the  lowest  in  recent  his- 
tory.    The   escapement   was   below   the 
necessary  minimum  in  four  of  the  five 
important  spawning  rivers  of  Bristol  Bay. 
The    3    million    catch    by    American 
fishermen  was  critically  low.    The  indus- 
try lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  the 
fishermen  and  local  population  suffered 
severe  hardships.    Furthermore,  in  spite 
of  the  severe  restriction  on  fishing,  the 
spawning    escapements   was    far    below 
that  needed  to  insure  perpetuation  of  the 
run.     Had  there  been  no  catch  on  the 
high   seas   by   the   Japanese   fieets.   the 
United    States    could    have    secured    a 
spawTiing  escapement  of  about  4  mil- 
lion— about  the  minimum  needed — and 
an   additional   million   fish   could  have 
been  taken  by  U.S.  fishermen,  the  dif- 
ference between  economic  failure  and 
perhaps  a  small  profit  by  the  industry. 
The  1959  run  is  estimated  to  be  about 
the  same  size  as   the   1958  run.     The 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  scien- 
tists recommend  a  minimum  spawning 
escapement  of  4  million  fish.    It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  Bureaus  biologists,  based 
upon    accumulated    scientific    evidence, 
that  an  escapement  of  less  than  4  mil- 
lion salmon  will  bring  about  a  further 
decline  in  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon  runs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  smallest  catch 
which  Industry  can  take  and  still  not 
lose  heavily  Is  about  2  million  fish.    This 
will  be  possible  only  by  drastic  reduc- 
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tion  of  effort  In  Bristol  Bay  to  three 
canneries,  as  contrasted  to  the  seven 
which  operated  in  1958.  and  correspond- 
ing reductions  In  the  number  of  fisher- 
men. If  the  United  States  is  to  achieve 
these  minimum  goals  of  escapement  and 
cath.  no  less  than  6  million  reds  must 
enter  Bristol  Bay  In  1959.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  estimates  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  taken  350.000  reds  of  the 
1959  run  already  as  immatures  in  1958. 
If  the  Japanese  fish  In  1959  as  they 
fished  in  1958.  they  will  in  all  prob- 
ability take  another  1.3  million  of  this 
run.  In  these  circumstances,  assuming 
that  the  run  does  number  8  million, 
slightly  more  than  6  million  fish  will 
enter  Bri-stol  Bay  in  1959  and  the  United 
States  will  achieve  its  minimum  goals, 
modest  as  they  are.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Japanese  take  substantially 
more  than  they  took  in  1958.  the  United 
States  will  be  placed  in  an  impossible 
situation. 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  correct 
this  situation  through  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission.    At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Commission 
in  Tokyo,  the  United  States  proposed  a 
westward  movement  of  the  provisional 
line  to  170'   cast  longitude.     This  pro- 
posal was  based  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  Commissions  research  committee  to 
the  effect  that  the  red  salmon  of  Bristol 
Bay  origin  predominate  in  the  area  of 
the  Japanese  high   seas  fishery   as  far 
west  as  175°  east  longitude  and  are  found 
in  substantial  number  at  least  as  far  west 
as  170°  cast  longitude.  This  proposal  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Commission.    Thus, 
the  United  States  must  adopt  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  1959  Bristol  Bay  fish- 
ing  season   without   any   knowledge   of 
Japanese  high  seas  conservation  efforts 
beyond  those  provided  by  the  North  Pa- 
cific Convention.    This  means  that  the 
Japanese  high  seas  fishing  fieets  can  fish 
Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  7  days  a  week 
with  several  hundred  catcher  boats  and 
can  further  deplete  the  Bristol  Bay  nms 
of  salmon,  since  these  runs  migrate  west 
of  the  provisional  abstention  line  into  the 
area  where  the  Japanese  normally  take 
several  million  red  salmon.    It  is  esti- 
mated that   the  Japanese   will  harvest 
about  4  million  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  if 
their    fishery    operates    as    anticipated 
without  additional  conservation  meas- 
ures applied  beyond  those  provided  for 
in  the  North  Pacific  convention.    If  they 
fi.sh  more  Intensively  than  normally  in 
the  area  of  heavy  intermingling  of  Asian 
and  North  American  salmon,  the  Bristol 
Bay  runs  can  be  more  heavily  depleted; 
but.  even  with  the  normally  expected 
fishcrj',  only  a  minimum  number  of  sal- 
mon will  survive  to  enter  Bristol  Bay  and 
perpetuate  the  runs.    There  will  be  no 
surplus  for  American  fishermen.     The 
Govenmient    has    two    alternatives:    It 
can,  1.  ignore  the  offshore  harvest  and 
allow  further  depletion  of  these  impor- 
tant   runs    of    salmon;    or,    2,    it    can 
eliminate  the  American  fishery  entirely 
and  allow  the  nvunber  that  escape  the 
high  seas  fishery  and  enter  Bristol  Bay 
to  proceed  on  upstream  to  spawn  with- 
out any  harvest  by  American  fishermen. 
A  decision  must  be  made  within  the 
next  few  weeks.    Without  some  recogni- 
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tion  by  the  Japanese  of  her  additional 
responsibility  to  conserve  Bristol  Bay 
runs  of  salmon,  either  this  cycle  of  sal- 
mon will  imdergo  further  serious  deple- 
tion or  the  American  fishery  in  Bristol 
Bay  must  be  sacrificed  with  all  of  the 
attendant  hardships  to  the  indigenous 
people  in  the  area  as  well  as  to  the  sal- 
mon industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  speedy  action  Is  neces- 
sary on  salmon  conservation  legislation. 
The  welfare  and  historic  livelihood  of 
our  fishermen  is  at  stake,  as  also  is  the 
economy  of  the  new  State  of  Alaska 
which  has  a  wide  interest  in  the  passage 
of  my  bill. 

I  have  been  assured  of  early  commit- 
tee consideration.  So  when,  as  I  hope 
will  be  soon,  legislation  is  reported  to  the 
floor,  I  trust  it  will  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  Members. 


AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
remove  the  4-year  limitation  on  deduc- 
tion of  exploration  expenditures. 

The  present  law  permits  the  deduc- 
tion of  expenditures  made  in  the  ex- 
ploration for  ores  or  minerals,  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  maximum  of  $100,000 
in  any  year  and  for  not  more  than  4 
years  per  taxpayer.  This  bill  would  re- 
tain the  limitation  of  $100,000  per  year 
on  the  deduction  of  exploration  expend- 
itures, but  would  remove  the  limita- 
tion which  now  restricts  such  deduc- 
tions to  4  years  per  taxpayer. 

The  mineral  resources  of  our  Nation 
have  made  possible  the  high  standard  of 
living  which  prevails  today.  Discovery 
of  new  reserves  is  literally  the  lifeblood 
of  the  mining  industry.  Encourage- 
ment and  stimulation  of  exploi-ation  for 
new  mineral  deposits  are  essential  to 
both  economic  progress  and  national  se- 
curity. If  we  are  to  maintain  a  dynamic 
economy,  we  must  make  it  attractive 
for  taxpayers  to  invest  their  funds  in 
the  search  for  additional  minerals. 

Under  the  present  law  a  taxpayer  who 
deducts  any  amount,  no  matter  how 
small,  uses  one  of  his  4  years  for  the 
deduction  of  these  expenditures.  Thus, 
a  taxpayer  deducting  $1,000  a  year  for 
exploration  expenditures  would  be  lim- 
ited to  a  total  deduction  of  $4,000  for 
expenditures  of  this  type.  This  limita- 
tion is  a  serious  impediment  to  mining 
development,  and  could  result  in  sudden 
shortages  of  such  minerals  as  coal  and 
zinc  in  critical  periods. 

In  1952  the  President's  Minerals  Policy 
Commission  states  as  follows: 

The  Commission  believes  strongly  that  ex- 
ploration and  development  costs  for  minerals 
should  be  fully  ezpenslble  for  tax  purposes 
because  of  the  direct  incentive  this  arrange- 
ment gives  for  capital  to  take  risks  in  highly 
uncertain  fields. 


The  Commission  therefore  recommends: 
"That  the  present  limitation  applicable  to 
minerals    other    than    oil    and    gaa    on   the 
amount  of  permitted  expensing  of  explora- 
tion costs  be  removed." 

The  present  law  also  places  a  maxi- 
mum deductibility  of  $100,000  on  explo- 
ration costs  for  any  one  year.  While  this 
provision  constitutes  a  roadblock  in  the 
exploration  activities  of  some  companies, 
I  refrain  from  recommending  that  it  be 
removed  at  this  time  when  revenue  re- 
quirements are  of  such  vital  Importance 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Leaving  the 
$100,000  limitation  In  the  law  will  mini- 
mize revenue  losses  and  at  the  same  time 
will  aid  the  hard-pressed  small -business 
taxpayer. 

EXPLOITS  OF  FIDEL  CASTRO 

Mr.  REBCE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  find  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  I 
are  in  substantial  agreement  on  a  topic 
of  current  and  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States.  We  share  a  sense  of  personal 
revulsion  at  the  recent  exploits  of  Fidel 
Castro. 

This  campus  radical  turned  revolu- 
tionary is  fiouting  justice  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  with  the  same  sopho- 
moric  and  arrogant  nonchalance  with 
which  he  affects  a  whiskered  face.  Exe- 
cution alone  does  not  satiate  this  bearded 
Nero.  Like  his  ancient  counterpart  he 
parades  his  brand  of  justice  before  jeer- 
ing crowds  in  a  circus  of  death. 

What  is  more  astonishing  than  the 
occurrence  of  such  brutality  in  the  20th 
century  Americas,  is  the  fact  that  Castro 
has  been  apologized  for  on  this  very  floor. 
Castro  himself  is  not  penitent.  He  hurls 
challenges  at  his  U.S.  critics  and  grandly 
informs  the  world  that  execution  will 
continue  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  principal  apologists  for 
Castro  is  our  irrepressible  colleague  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Porter]  His  fellow  Ore- 
gonian.  Senator  Morse,  seems  slightly 
amazed  that  Mr.  Porter  should  deny 
that  summary  execution  of  200  Cubans 
constitutes  a  "blood  bath." 

My  concern  over  events  In  Cuba   is 
twofold.    First,  I  fear  that  the  precedent 
of  the  Cuban  executions  may  retard  the 
development  of  democratic  ideals  and 
due  process  of  law  in  this  hemisphere 
Secondly,  I  am  wary  that  the  volatile 
state  of  affairs  in  Cuba  may  afford  a 
golden  opportunity  for  reestablishment 
of  Communist  power  in  that  country — a 
country  which  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Southern  United 
States.    Neither  Castro  nor  the  gentle- 
man  from   Oregon    [Mr.   Porter]    can 
defend    the    blood    bath    by    charging 
that  while  the  justice  Is  primitive,  the 
victims  were  guilty.     Speaking  of  the 
necessary  and  irreducible  requirements 
of  due  process,  our  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently stated  in  the  Chessman  case  that 
due  process  of  law  "must  be  respected. 
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no  matter  how  heinous  the  crime  In 
question  and  no  matter  how  guilty  an  ac- 
cused may  ultimately  be  found  to  be  after 
guilt  has  been  established." 

The  lack  of  faith  with  justice  is  per- 
haps indicative  of  the  immaturity  of  the 
revolutionaries,  but  It  also  may  be  in- 
dicative of  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
revolution.  We  cannot  overlook  Castro's 
past  exploits  on  behalf  of  Red-tinged  ele- 
ments in  the  Bogota  riots  of  1948.  nor  the 
fact  that  his  successor  and  brother. 
Raul  Castro,  was  Moscow  trained  and 
oriented.  I  would  second  Senator 
Morse's  suggestion  that  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Porter]  and  the 
Castro  regime  read  and  adhere  to  the 
XllJ  ***^^*^  guarantees  of  fair  procedure  con- 

■l  I  tained  in  the  Geneva  Convention.    Pur- 

^'^  thermore.  I  would  urge  the  gentleman 

from  Oregon  IMr.  Porter!  and  many 
of  his  likemlnded  colleagues  to  avoid 
letting  the  prestige  of  their  ofHce  dignify 
Castro's  executions.  If  any  outsiders  are 
,  to  aid  In  restoring  justice  and  stability 

to  Cuba  it  should  be  accomplished 
through  the  United  Nations.  It  seems 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  will 
never  come  to  an  honest  appreciation  of 
the  real  worth  of  the  official  American 
policy  of  nonintervention.  His  persist- 
ent efforts  to  attack  or  praise  Latin 
American  leaders  on  the  basis  of  his  per- 
sonal attitude  can  only  result  in  creating 
conflicts  between  these  countries,  dis- 
trust in  the  United  States  and  benefit 
only  the  Communists. 

Officially,  United  States  should  watch 
with  great  care  the  formation  and  execu- 
tion of  policies  by  the  Castro  govern- 
ment.   Whatever  assistance  this  country 
can  render  in  restoring  democracy  and 
stability  to  Cuba  will  serve  us  a  hundred- 
fold in  the  defense  of  the  Caribbean  and 
our  own  country.     As  in  the  past    we 
should  continue  a  policy  of  encouraging 
and  persuading  our  neighbors  to  the  uni- 
versally aspired  system  of  democracy  but 
refrain  both  in  word  and  action  from 
any  policy  which  can  be  interpreted  in 
Latin   America   as  a   condemnation   of 
governments  with  whom  we  are  in  free 
alliance.     Of  course,  where  there  is  an 
obvious  and  proven  disregard  of  the  basic 
elements  of  justice  and  fair  play    such 
as  IS  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  action 
of  the  Castro  regime,  we  cannot  still  our 
voices,  but  owe  it  to  mankind  to  raise 
them  in  justifiable  protest. 

I  trust  that  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the 
Cuban  revolutionaries  will  be  harnessed 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  the  econo- 
my of  Cuba  and  the  general  well-being 
of  its  citizens.    Castro  has  set  in  motion 
some  violent  forces,  including  a  resur- 
gent Communist  movement,  which  if  not 
controlled  could  spread   beyond   Cubas 
borders  and  threaten  the  internal  sta- 
bility of  other  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
if  not  the  security  of  the  entire  area     i 
have  consistently  warned  that  the  United 
States  must  avoid   the  support  of  any 
movement  which   would  endanger   our 
delicately  contrived  mutual  security  sys- 
tem on  the  important  southeastern  flank 
of  the  United  States. 


February  9 
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DOMESTIC  SPENDING 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning's  editions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  quote  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  this  body  as  saying  it 
would  be  "an  act  of  leadership"  for  the 
President  to  call  for  higher  taxes  and 
that  the  majority  would  "not  necessar- 
ily" increase  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams in  such  a  way  as  to  unbalance 
the  budget. 

Although  I  should  hke  to  believe  the 
gentleman  could  provide  such  leadership 
for  his  own  party,  which  clearly  has  the 
voting  power  to  accomplish  these  ends. 
I  cannot  help  but  recall  Democrat  fail- 
ures to  solve  problems  of  taxation  and 
spending  last  year. 

The  gentleman  may  recall  that  at  that 
time  the  Democrat  advisory  council  ad- 
vocated a  slash  of  $8  billion  to  $10  bil- 
lion in  taxes  and  increased  spending  by 
Government.  Not  only  was  this  state- 
ment by  the  council  in  absolute  contra- 
diction to  what  the  gentleman  suggested 
yesterday,  but  majority  Members  of  this 
body  introduced  a  wide  variety  of  bills 
calling  for  expenditures  which  would 
have  nearly  quadrupled  our  buaget 
One  measure,  alone,  called  for  the  spend- 
ing of  approximately  $110  billion— nearly 
half  again  as  much  as  it  costs  to  operate 
our  entire  Government  for  a  year— on 
a  crackpot  aid-to-education  measure. 

I  may  add  that  the  majority  in  the 
86th  Congress  has  displayed  no  tendency 
to  spare  the  gentleman  the  shock  he  says 
he  will  experience  should  this  body  in- 
crease domestic  spending. 

As  for  the  need  of  increased  taxes  I 
remind  the  gentleman  of  four  statemerits 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  January  9,  1959: 
These  were: 

1.  Today,  that   (1958)    recession   Is  fading 
nto  history,  and  this  without  gigantic,  hast- 
ily improvised  public  works  projects  or  un- 
timely tax  reductions. 

2.  We  do  not  forget,  of  course,  that  our 
Nation's  progress  and  fiscal  Integrity  are  In- 
terdependent and  Inseparable.  We  can  af- 
ford everything  we  clearly  need,  but  we  can- 
not afford  one  cent  of  waste.  We  must 
examine  every  item  of  governmental  expense 
critically  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  be- 
tray our  Nation's  future.  Thrift  Is  one  of 
the  characteristics  that  have  made  this  Na- 
tion great;  why  should  we  Ignore  it  now? 

3.  I  shall  submit  a  balanced  budget  for  the 
next  year,  expected  to  be  the  most  prosperous 
in  our  history.  It  Is  a  realistic  budget  with 
wholly  attainable  objectives.  If  we  cannot 
1  ve  within  our  means  during  such  a  time  of 
rising  prosperity,  the  hope  for  fiscal  in- 
tegrity will  fade;  and  If  we  persist  in  living 
beyond  our  means,  we  make  It  difficult  for 
every  family  in  our  land  to  balance  Its  own 
household  budget. 

4.  By  working  together,  the  Congresa  and 
the  Executive  can  keep  a  balance  between 
income  and  outgo.  If  this  Is  done  there  Is 
real  hope  that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  time 
In  the  foreseeable  future  when  needed  tax 
reforms  can  be  accomplished. 


be  attained  only  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress — which  this  year  most 
certainly  means  the  Democrat*  In  this 
body. 

Less  than  a  month  later,  however,  It 
became  obvious  that  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority were  determined  to  continue  the 
policies  of  profligate  spending  that  cut 
the  value  of  the  dollar  in  half  during 
their  last  two  administrations  and 
pushed  our  public  debt  to  the  highest 
peak  in  history. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
offered  a  solution.  I  pass  it  on  today  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  for  I 
know,  that  in  the  list  of  his  statements 
as  quoted  in  todays  Washington  Post,  he 
should  welcome  it. 

At  a  pres.s  conference  February  4 less 

than  a  week  ago— President  Elsenhower 
was  confronted  with  the  question  of 
Democrat  successes  this  year  at  raising 
the  cost  of  just  about  every  measure 
which  comes  before  them. 

The  President  replied : 

Why  doesnt  each  one  of  these  bUU  Include 
a  measure  for  Increasing  taxes?  That  would 
be  the  straightforward,  honest  way  to  see 
whether  the  United  States  really  wanU  this 
kind  of  thing. 

I  am  certain  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  so  long  respected  for  his 
fairness,  honesty,  and  great  legislative 
ability,  will  find  much  comfort  in  such  a 
suggestion.  Certainly  it  will  afford  him 
the  means  of  bringing  about  improve- 
ments he  asked  for  yesterday. 
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I  call  particular  attention  to  that  last 
statement,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  President 
said  on  January  9  that  tax  reform  could 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  to  ex- 
tend its  authority  to  investigate  any  de- 
nial of  a  citizen  to  a  right  or  privilege 
protected  by  the  laws  and/ or  ConsUtu- 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  will  continue  to  be 
composed  of  the  same  number  of  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  President 
and  shall  continue  to  be  bipartisan  in 
nature  and  in  practice. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  It 
shall  continue  to  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  reflecting  different  points  of  view 
so  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fairness  and  impartiality  of  its  activity 

The  Commission  shall  not  commence 
action  on  any  allegation  until  It  has  been 
made  in  writing  and  on  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. 

The  last  duty  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
Commission  will  be  that  it  shall  submit 
a  report  annually  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  on  its  activities  and  find- 
ings for  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  each  report  and  to  include 
therein  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate. 

The  Commission,  of  course,  shall  have 
ample  authority  to  submit  such  interim 


reports  as  may  appear  necessary  in  its 
discretion. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  done 
-  tremendous  work  in  an  impartial  and 
fair  way  to  make  us  aware  of  the  fact 
that  citizens  are  in  reality  being  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  various  parts  of  this 
country  because  of  race  or  color  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  has  con- 
stantly been  hindered  and  impeded  by  a 
series  of  delaying  tactics  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  being  examined.  Rec- 
ords and  evidence  have  been  denied  it 
and  it  appears  that  many  not  belonging 
to  the  Commission  have  sought  in  every 
way  possible  to  restrict  and  retard  and 
to  literally  run  the  clock  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

Certainly,  if  the  Commission  has  au- 
thority to  act  indefinitely  we  will  find 
that  delaying  tactics  will  be  much  less 
valuable,  especially  since  the  Commis- 
sion at  present  by  law  ceases  to  exist  on 
November  9.  1959.  end  has  but  httle 
remaining  time  to  act. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Commission  needs 
authority  to  investigate  other  denials  of 
civil  rights  of  citizens  in  the  United 
States  and  that  its  work  in  fields  of  other 
privileges  and  rights  protected  by  the  law 
and  or  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
will  be  at  least  as  helpful  as  has  its  pre- 
liminary exploration  in  the  field  of  vot- 
ing rights  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  my  hope 
that  this  will  become  law  at  the  earhest 
possible  date  and  that  it  wiU  be  a  firm 
and  vigorous  step  forward  in  our  search 
for  means  to  live  with  one  another  in  our 
country  as  equals,  citizens,  and  free  men. 
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TREATMENT  WORKS  FOR  PREVEN- 
TION OP  AIR  AND  WATER  POLLU- 
TION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  encourage  the 
prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution  by 
allowing  the  cost  of  treatment  works  to 
be  amortized  over  a  period  of  60  months. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months 
about  the  danger  of  overcentralization 
with  respect  to  the  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  air  and  water  pollution  control, 
but  there  is  no  danger,  to  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  equal  the  very  grave  menace 
that  is  posed  to  our  Nption  and  to  our 
peoples  health  by  the  ever  increasing 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere  and  our 
water  supply. 

Under  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  our  present  program  of  federally 
aided  stream  pollution  abatement  falls 
far  short  of  meeting  our  national  need. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  munici- 
palities have  been  matching  Federal 
funds  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  every  Federal 
dollar,  it  is  plain  that  the  major  respon- 
sibility In  this  area  is  still  borne  by  the 
local  governments.  It  Is  all  the  more 
shocking  then  to  learn  that  the  admin- 


istration has  proposed  that  the  water 
pollution  control  program  be  liquidated 
in  an  effort  to  reverse  the  dangerous 
trend  toward  centralization. 

Under  the  Air  Pollution  and  Technical 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  Congress  made 
a  belated  but  commendable  start  in  the 
fight  against  air  pollution — an  equally 
dangerous  and  growing  threat  to  the 
health  of  our  people  hving  in  industrial 
areas.  I  submit  that  it  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  allow  either  of  these  pro- 
grams to  lapse  when  the  growth  of  our 
cities  and  our  defense-related  industries 
impose  an  ever-increasing  waste  load 
upon  our  air  and  water  supplies. 

Private  industry  and  municipalities 
are  spending  large  sums  to  combat  pol- 
lution but  their  efforts  to  this  end  re- 
quire an  additional  incentive.  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  will 
encourage  businesses  and  industrial 
plants  to  invest  in  the  construction  of 
facilities  to  check,  divert,  or  treat  pol- 
lution at  its  source. 

Since  air  and  water  pollution  are  prob- 
lems which  defy  company,  community, 
county,  and  State  boundaries,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
is  unmistakably  clear.  It  is  foolhardy 
to  turn  our  backs  on  this  very  real  men- 
ace to  our  Nations  health  and  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  86th  Congress  will 
underwrite  the  very  limited,  and  now 
threatened,  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  enacting  this  very  worth- 
while incentive  to  private  industry  by 
permitting  the  accelerated  tax  amortiza- 
tion of  their  cost  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution treatment  facilities. 

The  consequent  benefits  both  to  the 
public  health  and  to  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  our  country  commend 
this  legislation  to  our  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration. 


USE  OF  GREAT  LAKES  VESSELS  ON 
THE  OCEAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Representative  Blatnik,  of 
Minnesota,  in  introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  Great  Lakes  vessels  on 
the  oceans. 

Under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  vessels  purchased 
from  the  United  States  were  restricted 
in  their  operation  and  use  exclusively 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  gulf.  Heretofore,  this  restriction 
was  p>ointless  for  all  practical  purposes 
since  these  vessels  had  no  access  means 
to  the  high  seas,  but  with  the  impend- 
ing opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
these  vessels  will  now  have  easy  access 
to  the  Atlantic. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  there  Is  only  one  ship  to 
which  this  measure  would  apply,  the 
Aquarama,  a  short-run  passenger  and 
automobile  carrier  whose  operations  are 


currently  limited  to  84  days  of  the  year 
during  the  summer  months,  running  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Detroit.  Because  of 
the  short  navigational  season  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Aquarama  has  been  op- 
erating at  an  annual  loss  of  $4,500,000 
with  off-season  layoffs  of  250  operating 
persormel. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
to  the  favorable  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues this  measure  which  would  entail 
no  expense  to  the  Federal  Government 
but  would  enable  the  Aquarama  to 
achieve  full  year-round  utiUzation  of  its 
facilities  and  personnel  by  removing  the 
present  restriction  of  its  operation  to  the 
Great  Lakes  only. 


"DIXIE."  UNCLE  DAN  EMMETT,  AND 
MOUNT  VERNON,  OHIO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Ln-ERiNcI  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
making  a  speech  today  about  Daniel  De- 
catur Emmett,  the  composer  of  the  noted 
song,  "Dixie."  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
at  the  outset  to  my  colleagues  across  the 
aisle  that  I  am  in  no  wise  trying  to  steal 
any  glory  from  the  celebration  of  the 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  ceremonies  we 
shall  observe  here  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 12. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  man  in  the  coun- 
ti-y  who  holds  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  greater  respect  and  admira- 
tion than  I  do.  As  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
once  said  of  Lincoln,  his  life  was  like  a 
rainbow,  spanning  in  brilliant  colors  the 
horizons  of  the  whole  earth. 

Today.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man, 
and  to  a  song  written  by  that  man.  The 
man  was  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett — 
known  as  "Uncle  Dan  Emmett"  to  those 
of  us  who  live  in  and  around  his  birth- 
place and  his  burial  place  in  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio.  The  song  was  "Dixie."  which 
has  had  a  terrific  Impact  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Mount  Vernon  is  proud  of  "Uncle  Dan" 
Emmett.  and  his  memory.    The  Kiwanis 
Club   there,   in   which   I   fondly   claim 
membership  is  planning  an  appropriate 
observance  this  year  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  "Dixie."  I  believe.    H.  Ogden 
Wintermute,  proprietor  of  the  Dixie  An- 
tique Shop  in  Mount  Vernon,  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,"  a  book 
about  the  life  of  the  famous  composer. 
It  was  published  in  1955.  and  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  aid  that  book  gave  me 
in  preparing  this  speech.    I  also  would 
like  to  point  out  that  Charles  Burleigh 
Galbreath    also    wrote    a    book    about 
"Uncle  Dan"  Emmett  in  1904,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  that  volume,  too,  for  some 
of  the  research  embodied    in  my  talk 
today.     It  is.  I  think,  a  great  tribute  to 
our  people    in  my  district    that,  while 
"Uncle  Dan"  no  longer  is  with  us,  we 
still  revere  his  memory  and  there  are 
individuals  such  as  Mr.  Wintermute  who 
work  to  keep  this  memory  warm  and 
vivid  in  the  minds  of  oncoming  genera- 
tions.   This  is  a  great  public  service. 

In  1703,  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun, 
in  a  conversation  with  a  friend,  said: 
"Give  me  the  making  of  the  songs  of  a 
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Nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its 
laws."  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  world  history,  declared 
In  1821  that  "poets  are  the  unacknowl- 
edged legislators  of  the  world." 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  long  future 
Daniel  Decatur  Emmett  will  become  one 
of  those  honored  few  who  make  the  most 
lasting  Indentation  on  the  world,  through 
"Dixie"  and  his  other  poetic  music. 

Although  virtually  every  adult  in  the 
country  knows  "Dixie,"  relatively  few,  I 
daresay,  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
this  song  Is  100  years  old  this  spring,  and 
of  the  impact  it  has  had  on  our  Nation's 
life.  T 

"Dixie"  was  the  great  rallying  cry  of 
the  Confederates  in  their  ill-fated  at- 
tempt to  rebel  against  the  Union.  When 
Pickett's  men  charged  at  Gettysburg, 
they  were  singing  "Dixie"  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  inspired  drummer  boys 
of  the  Southland.  Yet,  "Dixie"  was  used 
as  a  peace  offering  by  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator, Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  dawn 
of  Nation's  reunion.  "Dixie"  was  the  air 
to  which  the  boys  in  blue  kept  step  as 
they  stormed  San  Jacinto  Hill  and  as 
they  liberated  Cuba  from  the  hands  of 
Spanish  tyranny.  It  has  become  one  of 
the  most  beloved  songs  ever  to  be  writ- 
ten in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Many  of  our  coimtry's  patriotic  songs 
including  "America,"  "Yankee  Doodle  " 
"The  Red,  White,  and  Blue."  and  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  are  sung  to  for- 
eign tunes,  but  "Dixie"  is  an  American 
composition  entirely. 

I  am  happy  that  Daniel  Decatur  Em- 
mett, Its  composer,  was  born  and  reared 
In  the  town  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  the 
principal  city  of  Knox  County,  where  my 
people  have  been  living  for  generations 
and  from  which  I  came  to  this  Congress. 
Uncle  Dan  Emmett  made  a  great  Inden- 
tation on  the  people  of  his  day.  and.  as 
fate  has  decided,  he  has  made  a  great 
indentation  on  the  people  who  came  after 
him.  Yet.  this  was  a  man  of  meager 
formal  education,  who  joined  a  wagon 
circus  as  a  drummer  when  he  was  a  mere 
boy  and  at  14  composed  "Old  Dan 
Tucker."  one  of  his  greatest  songs.  He 
was  an  Irishman,  and  as  an  old  min- 
strelist  he  carried  always  in  his  pocket 
a  little  volume  of  his  songs,  which  he 
labeled.  "The  Patriotic  Songs  of  Amer- 
ica." Among  them  was  "Dixie."  of 
course. 

Uncle  Dan  Emmett  was.  for  some 
years,  a  contemporary  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  was  known  to  Lincoln,  if  not 
actually  known  by  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. In  the  sunset  of  life.  Uncle  Dan 
built  a  small  cottage  in  Mount  Vernon 
and  hved  many  happy  and  contented 
years.  He  was  burled  next  to  his  first 
wife.  Catherine  Rives  Emmett.  whom  he 
married  in  New  York  in  1853  and  who 
died  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  May  31,  1885,  In 
the  family  lot  In  Mound  View  Cemetery 
In  Mount  Vernon. 

The  fact  that  he  wrote  "Dixie"— he 
called  It  "I  Wish  I  Was  In  Dixie's  Land" 
originally— on  a  cold,  wet  weekend  In 
New  York  City  In  the  early  spring  of 
1889  is  not  the  only  reason  I  pay  this 
tribute  today. 

After  the  Confederate  forces  had  aur- 
rendered    at    Appomattox    Courthouse, 


President  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  in 
Richmond  at  the  time,  returned  imme- 
diately to  Washington.  There  was  a 
great  celebration  at  the  White  House 
that  evening,  at  which  several  members 
of  the  Cabinet  appeared.  The  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Band  marched  to  the  White  House 
lawn  to  help  celebrate  the  victory.  Lin- 
coln was  called  to  the  balcony  to  greet 
the  crowd.  Through  the  cheers,  the 
leader  of  the  band  asked  the  President 
for  his  favorite  selection. 

Lincoln  promptly  called  back:  "Play 
'Dixie.'  We  have  captured  the  Conifed- 
eracy.  and  now  Dixie"  belongs  to  the 
Union." 

Another  version  of  the  same  incident 
is  that  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  response  to  a 
public  serenade  in  front  of  the  White 
House  on  the  evening  of  April  10.  1864 — 
the  day  after  Lee's  surrender— in  which, 
promising  more  extended  remarks  the 
next  evening — which  proved  to  be  his 
last  public  utterance — he  dismissed  the 
crowd  with  these  words: 

I  propose  closing  up  this  Interview  by  the 
band  performing  a  particular  tune  which  I 
will  name.  Before  this  Is  done,  however.  I 
Wish  to  mention  one  or  two  little  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  I  have  always 
thought  "DLxle"  one  of  the  best  tunes  I  have 
ever  heard.  Our  adversaries  over  the  way 
attempted  to  appropriate  It,  but  1  Insisted 
yesterday  that  we  had  fulrly  captured  It.  I 
presented  the  question  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  he  gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  It  Is 
our  lawful  prize.  I  now  ask  the  band  to  give 
us  a  good  turn  upon  It. 

It  is  said  that  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
marked often  that  "The  Blue  Tail  Fly"— 
another  of  Uncle  Dan  Emmetfs  famous 
songs — was  his  alltime  favorite  song. 

After  his  childhood  in  Mount  Vernon, 
and  his  various  trips  to  see  parts  of  the 
world  on  the  wagon  circus,  Uncle  Dan 
Emmett  went  to  New  York  to  work. 
Here,  he  was  one  of  the  several  men  who 
founded  the  first  minstrel  show  ever  to 
perform  in  the  world,  and  the  troupe  of 
which  he  was  then  a  part  won  much 
fame  for  this  form  of  entertainment. 
However,  a  tour  of  Great  Britain  did 
not  pay  off,  and  Uncle  Dan  was  stranded 
In  England  for  a  while.  Incidentally, 
in  Dublin.  Ireland,  Emmett  witnessed  the 
liberation  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  fa- 
mous Irish  patriot. 

Upon  his  return,  he  Joined  Bryant's 
minstrels  in  New  York,  and  it  was  while 
with  this  company  that  he  composed  his 
most  famous  piece  of  music — "Dixie." 

Daniel  Decatur  Emmett  himself  de- 
scribed to  a  New  York  (NY.)  News  cor- 
respondent in  1900  just  how  he  came  to 
write  the  song  "Dixie": 


can  rehearse  Monday  morning.**  Ses  I:  "Mr. 
Bryant,  this  Is  very  short  notice,  but  1*11  en- 
deavor to  please  you.'* 

The  next  day.  Sunday,  waa  a  ymrj  rainy 
day.  I  was  In  a  gloomy  mood.  My  wife  aaw 
that  I  waa  worried.  Sea  she:  ''Id  help  you 
If  I  could,  but  Klnce  I  can't.  111  leave  you 
alone  for  a  spell."  After  ahe  left.  I  threw 
myself  across  the  bed.  All  I  could  think  of 
w:i3  the  good  old  circus  days  In  the  South. 
Finally  I  said  right  out  loud,  "I  wlah  I  was 
In  Dixie."  It  wiis  a  phrase  I  had  caught 
from  the  Negroes  and  It  stuck  In  my  mind. 
Suddenly,  I  Jumped  up,  took  my  tin  whiatle, 
and  sat  down  to  the  table  to  write.  In  leas 
than  an  hour.  I  had  the  first  vene  and 
choru.s  After  that.  It  was  easy.  When  my 
wife  returned.  I  sang  it  for  her.  "How  do 
you  like  It?"  sez  I.  "I  like  it  first  rate,"  sez 
she.  "and  If  the  Bryants  don't  like  't.  they 
wouldn't  like  anything  " 

"It  Is  all  flnl.shed  now  except  the  name  " 
sez  I.     "What  shall  I  call  It?" 

Sez  Fhe:  "Call  It.  I  Wish  I  Waa  In  Dixie's 
Land".  •     I  agreed,  and  we  gave  It  that  name. 

I  took  It  to  rehears;U  on  Monday  morning 
and  sang  It  for  the  Bryanta.  They  liked  It 
fine,  but  Mrs.  Bryant  objected  to  the  first 
verse  Soz  she:  "Some  people  will  object  to 
comparing  Dixie  to  Paradise.  Just  start 
with  the  second  \er«e  and  It  will  be  fine." 

So  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  how  the  first 
verse  of  the  famous  song,  "Dixie,"  was 
discarded.  My  colleagues  from  the 
South,  who  may  not  know  about  that 
deleted  first  verse,  may  want  to  hear  it, 
and  here  it  is.  as  Uncle  Dan  EmmeU 
himself  repeated  it  in  later  years: 

DIs  worr  waa  made  In  Jlsa  8  days. 

An'  finished  up  In  various  ways: 

Look   away  I    Look    away  I    Look   away  I    Dixie 

land! 
Dey  den  made  Dixie  trim  an'  nice. 
But  Adam  call'd  It  "Paradise," 
Look    away!    Look   away  I    Look   away!   Dixie 

land! 
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In  the  spring  of  1859.  I  found  myself  In 
New  York  City  engaged  with  Bryants  min- 
strels as  a  performer  in  the  minstrel  line — 

He  asserted. 

My  particular  engagement  waa  to  compose 
comic  and  Negro  songs  of  the  plantation 
character,  write  walkarounds,  and  act  as  a 
musician  when  the  occasion  required  One 
Saturday  evening  after  the  performance,  Mr. 
Jerry  Bryant  overtook  me  on  my  way  home. 

8ez  he:  "Our  numbers  are  getting  stale. 
Cant  you  compose  a  new  walkaround  for 
us.  something  in  the  glt-up  and  git  style, 
something  that  will  Uke  with  the  boys,  that 
they  can  catch  quickly  and  whistle  on  the 
streets?     Bring  In  something  new  that  we 


The  song,  as  we  all  know,  was  an  Im- 
mediate success.     It  was  played  in  the 
North  and  South,  until  the  Civil  War 
began.      Then,    as    Uncle    Dan    later 
pointed  out.  he  was  the  only  man  north 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  allowed  to  sing 
this  song  all  during   the   Civil   War  in 
any  theater,  concert  haU.  or  place  of 
amusement.    But  of  course,  it  was  the 
great  national  song  of  the  forces  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  Southern  States,  and  It 
is  said  that  the  men  under  Pickett,  in 
the  famous  and  futile  charge  at  Gettys- 
burg, were  singing  "Dixie"  to  the  beat  of 
the  drums  when  they  marched  into  the 
hail  of  withering  fire  that  turned  them 
back  and  soimded  the  death  knell  of  the 
Confederacy.      Lincoln    and    Lee    and 
Grant  and  all  our  honored  dead  knew, 
that  day  at  Gettysburg,  that  the  South 
had  put  forth  its  finest  effort  and  that 
It  was  simply  not  enough  to  win  the  war. 
Gettysburg    was    the    beginning   of   the 
end. 

But  we  are  all  proud  today  that  It  waa 
not  the  end  of  "Dixie,"  the  song  or  the 
section  it  personifies.  As  noted,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  himself,  once  the  cruel  war 
was  over,  wanted  "Dixie"  to  be  sung 
throughout  the  country  in  order  to  help 
bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds  and  to  make 
all  Americans,  North  and  South,  realize 
that  we  are  one  Union,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

It  Is  of  Interest.  I  beUeve,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  point  out  that  the  origin  of  the  term 
"Dixie"— as  used  In  relation  to  the  area 


we  know  as  the  Southland— is  rather  ob- 
scure. However,  there  are  several  the- 
ories that  have  been  advanced  about  it 
and  perhaps  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  them. 

'In  Dixie  Land  "  was  a  phrase  common 
among  show  people  of  the  pre-Civil  War 
period.     As  each  winter  approached,  and 
they  wanted  to  get  to  the  balmier  cli- 
mate of  the  South,  the/  would  say  to  each 
other;  "I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie."    Many 
show  people  have  written  that  this  grew 
out  of  the  fact  thpt  a  man  named  Dixie 
had  owned  a  great  plantation  on  Man- 
hattan Island  and  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  slavery.    He  sold  out  and  moved 
to  Maryland,  and  this  happened  to  more 
than  one  plantation  owner  who  was  pro- 
slavery  during  those  pre-Civil  War  days. 
Gradually,  the  expression  grew  up  that 
when  one  of  these  was  moving,  he  was 
going  to  "Dixie,  "  or.  in  other  words,  he 
was  following  "Dixie"   into  the  South- 
land.   It  was  said  that  some  of  the  slaves 
freed  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and 
having  been  treated  well  by  their  former 
masters,  would  encounter  economic  diffi- 
culties, and  they  would  remark :  "I  wish 
I  wuz  still  with  Dixie."     Gradually,  the 
word  "Dixie"  became  .synonymous  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  South. 

There  is  another  theory.  Some  schol- 
ars maintain  that  French  bank  notes  is- 
sued in  New  Orleans  bore  the  French 
word  for  10 — dlx— and  were  called  "dix- 
ies." It  was  thought  that  gradually,  be- 
cause of  these  banknotes,  the  word  "Dix- 
ie"  was  applied  to  the  section— the 
South — in  which  people  might  get  these 
"dixies." 

Actually,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
both  of  these  natural  developments  con- 
tributed to  th?  growth  of  the  use  of  the 
word  "Dixie"  to  denote  the  South.  There 
is  no  question  that,  by  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  people  of  the  South  con- 
sidered that  they  were  living  in  "Dixie- 
land,"" and  that  they  were  happy  to  hear. 
use,  repeat,  and  dance  to  the  spirited 
song,  "I  Wi5h  I  Was  In  Dixies  Land.  " 

Uncle  Dan  Emmett,  as  I  have  noted, 
wrote  his  song  in  the  spring  of  1859,  well 
before  the  Civil  War  began.  It  was 
copyrighted  in  the  U.S.  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  1860.  and,  of  course,  as  he 
pointed  out  himself,  it  was  written  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  furnish  to  his 
employer  at  the  time  a  spirited  comic 
walkaround  that  would  "pack  em  in" 
and  make  the  customers  feel  that  they 
had  received  their  money's  worth. 

The  other  songs  of  Uncle  Dan  Emmett 
are  as  well  known  to  many  millions  of 
Americans  as  his  song  "Dixie"  has  be- 
come. "The  Blue  Tail  Fly."  which  is 
now  popular  among  httle  children  who 
play  records  in  their  homes,  was  written 
by  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett  In  1844. 
Perhaps  the  second  most  popular  ditty 
of  the  composer  is  "Old  Dan  Tucker." 
which  he  wrote  when  he  was  only  14 
years  old  and  living  in  Mount  Vernon. 
Ohio,  The  title  came  by  using  his  own 
first  name  and  the  name  of  his  dog. 
known  as  "Tucker."  Other  famous 
songs  he  wrote  include  "Turkey  in  the 
Straw."  "Old  Zip  Coon."  and  "Jordan 
Am  a  Hard  Road  to  Trabel."  Besides 
songs,  he  composed  prayers  and  other 
works  of  literature. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Uncle  Dan  made  $300  off  of  "Dixie." 
when  It  was  originally  published.  This 
was  the  sum  paid  to  him  by  Pirth 
Pond,  the  music  publishers.  However, 
of  course,  indirectly  he  made  much 
money  from  it  later,  by  selling  auto- 
graphed copies  of  the  sheet  music  and 
through  going  on  tours  with  a  minstrel 
company  in  which,  without  doubt,  he 
was  the  greatest  star  of  that  period. 

In  traveling  through  the  South,  on  a 
tour  that  began  at  Newark,  Ohio,  on 
August  22.  1895.  the  Al  G.  Field's  Min- 
strel, presenting  Uncle  Dan  Emmett  in 
person,  made  one  of  the  more  remark- 
able records  ever  chalked  up  by  a  min- 
strel company.  The  theaters  were 
packed  wherever  they  appeared.  When 
the  company  reached  Richmond.  Va., 
there  was  a  rousing  reception  for  Daniel 
Decatur  Emmett.  The  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  showered  him  with  flowers ; 
the  Governor  and  representatives  of  the 
old  Virginia  families  called  upon  him  in 
delegations,  and  the  theater  was  packed 
niglit  after  night. 

Mr.  Field  later  described  the  tour  in 
these  words: 

Uncle  Dan  was  not  In  the  best  voice  after 
he  had  marked  his  four  score  years,  but 
every  time  he  appeared  before  the"  footlights 
to  sing  "Dixie,'"  the  audience  went  wild.  It 
seemed  as  thoueh  they  would  actually  raise 
the  roof.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
would  rise  In  a  body  and  simply  overwhelm 
Uncle  Dan  with  applause.  It  was  great.  It 
brought  back  memories  of  the  grizzled  men 
who  bore  arms  for  the  Southland,  the  deso- 
late camps,  the  fields  of  defeat,  the  enthus- 
ing recollections  of  victory.  The  Confederate 
soldiers  had  sung  "Dixie"  on  the  march  and 
In  their  camps.  The  widows,  wives,  and 
daughters  recalled  the  occasions  on  which  the 
sung  had  been  sung  while  the  men  were 
valorously  fighting  for  the  cause  that  was 
so  dear  to  all  of  them. 

Wherever    the    troupe    appeared— in 
Charlottesville.  Va.,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
Wilmington,   Del.,    in    Nashville,    Tenn., 
record-breaking  crowds  turned  out  and 
Uncle  Dan.  a  modest  man,  was  feted  by 
the  great  families  of  that  area  and  era. 
Through  it  all.  he  remained  as  humble 
and  as  gentle  and  as  fine  and  kind  as  he 
always  had  been  among  his  neighbors 
back  home  in  Mount  Vernon.     For  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  attributes  of 
this  truly  great  man.  Mr.  Speaker.     In 
spite  of  his  genius  for  playing  on  the 
heartstrings  of  the  people,  he  remained 
as  comfortable  as  an  old  pair  of  shoes, 
among  people  of  all  kinds,  and  he  was 
so  unaffected  in  his  actions  that  many 
individuals  actually  called  him  queer  be- 
cause he  lived  and  acted  in  the  simple, 
modest  ways  he  wanted  to  live  and  act. 
I  am  constrained  to  recall.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  simplicity,  this  gentleness,  this 
lack  of  affectation,  always  has  been  and 
likely  always  will  be  the  mark  of  true 
greatness.     Jesus   of   Nazareth   walked 
among  the  people  as  one  of  them.    He 
loved  the  people  and  He  lived  plainly. 
The  same  was  true  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Assissl.     It   was   true   of  Socrates  and 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and,  as  I  have  noted, 
of  the  greatest  of  our  mighty  dead.   The 
great  men  of  the  world,  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
my  observation,  have  deigned  the  trap- 
pings of  power  and  the  pomp  of  cere- 
mony.    They  have  realized  that  their 


gifts  are  God's  gifts,  and  that  their  role 
is  not  to  try  to  appear  great  by  lording  it 
over  their  fellow  men.  but  to  be  great  by 
doing  the  things  God  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do. 

The  last  performance  of  the  season  of 
the  Al  G.  Field  minstrel  company  was  at 
Ironton,  Ohio,  on  April  II.  1896.  and 
Uncle  Dan.  in  his  customary  speech  fol- 
lowing his  song,  said : 

This  is  my  farewell  trip  and  my  last  ap- 
pearance.    This  is  my  goodby  to  the  public. 

The  audience  cheered  him  so  much 
that  night,  it  was  recorded,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  performers  could  never 
go  on  with  the  show.  The  troup)e  dis- 
banded in  Columbus  2  days  later.  Dan 
Emmett  remained  there  1  day  to  make  a 
few  purchases  and  then  came  home  di- 
rectly to  his  little  cabin,  as  happy  as  a 
king  returning  to  his  kingdom.  He  told 
his  neighbors: 

I"m  back  Just  In  time  to  put  in  a  mighty 
nice  garden. 

To  the  reporters  who  called  on  him,  he 
made  tliis  statement: 

I  am  not  Insensible  to  the  uniform  kind- 
ness and  marked  attention  that  has  been 
mine  on  this  trip,  but  such  a  lot  of  the  same 
lavishness  became  too  monotonous,  and  home 
and  quiet  looks  good  to  me. 

Daniel  Decatur  Emmett  came  onto 
the  stage  of  life  on  October  29,  1815,  in  a 
little  cottage  in  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio.  He 
stepped  off  the  stage  of  life,  in  peace  and 
quiet,  when  the  final  curtain  was  lowered 
on  June  28.  1904,  having  lived  89  years. 
His  request  was  that  he  be  buried  in  the 
gray  suit  which  Al  G.  Field  had  given 
him.  Then,  after  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, he  was  buried  next  to  the  wife  he 
had  loved  as  a  young  man,  in  the  f eanily 
burial  plot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  final  historic  note, 
you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Mount  Vernon  Sons  of  Veterans  Fife 
and  Drum  Corps,  the  only  patriotic  ag- 
gregation of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  that  specializes  In  Revolutionary 
and  Civil  War  music,  participated  in  the 
burial  rites  of  Albert  Wolfson.  the  last 
Union  Civil  War  veteran,  and  played 
"Dixie"  at  the  request  of  the  Wolfson 
family. 

FEDERAL  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION A  FRAUD— PROTECT  OTHER 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Hoffman]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sponsored  by  sincere,  patriotic 
individuals  and  organizations,  as  well  as 
by  politicians  seeking  votes,  the  so-called 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  is  decep- 
tive and  a  fraud,  because  It  protects  only 
the  right  to  vote  only  where  that  right 
is  denied  because  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin. 

Moreover,  the  right  to  vote  is  protect- 
ed by  a  Federal  statute — Revised  Stat- 
utes, section  2004 — adopted  on  May  31, 
1870.  and  never  repealed. 

Other  natural  and  constitutional 
rights,  denied  because  of  any  other  rea- 
son or  excuse,  are  not  protected. 
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In  an  attempt  to  minimize  and,  il  pos- 
sible, end,  the  oppression  of  employees  by 
employers,  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed 
In  1935. 

That  act  was  heavily  weighted  In  favor 
of  employees  and  labor  unions.  It  gave 
both  benefits  not  enjoyed  by  others. 

It  Imposed  penalties  upon  employers. 

Among  other  things,  It  provided  that 
employees  should  have  a  right  to  Join  a 
union,  participate  In  union  activities  and 
to  bargain  collectively  with  the  employer. 

The  act  did  not  protect  the  right  of 
an  employee  not  to  Join  a  labor  organi- 
zation. 

More  than  17  years  ago,  a  four-word 
amendment  to  the  Wagner  Act  was  of- 
fered by  me,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
have  given  an  employee  the  right— a 
natural  and  constitutional  right— not  to 
Join,  BB  well  as  to  Join,  a  labor  union. 

That  amendment  was  again  offered  in 
December  of  1945  by  an  amendment  to 
section  7  which  then  read,  in  part: 

Employeet  Bhall  have  the  right  of  aelf- 
organlzatlon,  to  form,  Join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations — 

So  that  it  would  read : 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self- 
organization,  to  form.  Join,  or  not  to  Join, 
a  labor  organization — 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  unfairly  labeled 
by  certain  union  officials  as  a  slave  labor 
act,  though  not  perfect,  was  more  equita- 
ble legislation  in  that  it  was  an  effort  to 
protect  not  only  the  rights  of  employees, 
but  certain  rights  of  employers  and  of  the 
public,  but  It  expressly  conferred  the 
right — sections  7  and  8(A)  (3) — of  unions 
and  employers,  through  agreement,  to  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  continued  em- 
ployment, membership  in  a  union. 

That  provision  has  enabled  unions  to 
force  from  employees  financial  contribu- 
tions to  political  parties — to  date,  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  labor  dictators  will  soon 
take  over  naUonally  as  they  have  in 
some  States,  of  which  Michigan  Is  an 
example. 

THE   OKNIAL   OF   MANT    NATTTKAL  AND 
CONST  IT  UTION  AL    RIGHTS 

Testimony  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  similar  testimony 
given  before  House  investigating  com- 
mittees years  ago,  has  demonstrated  that 
the  right  to  organize,  the  right  to  strike, 
and  the  right  to  picket  have  been  used 
to  deny  many  civil  rights  of  others. 

UNDER   LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Unions  and  some  union  officials,  ex- 
ercising the  special  privileges  given  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  other  Federal 
legislation  enabling  the  use  of  monopolis- 
tic power,  have  flasrantly  denied  to  indi- 
viduals the  right  to  be  secure  in  their 
ownership  of  property,  in  one's  person, 
the  right  to  conduct  a  business,  the  right 
to  free  speech,  to  a  free  press,  to  travel 
freely,  the  right  to  purchase  food,  cloth- 
ing, light  and  power,  the  rights— when 
HI— to  service  in  a  hospital,  and  the  right 
to  read  the  news  of  the  day. 

The  above  and  other  rights  have  for 
many,  many  years  been  denied  citizens 
and  whole  communities. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  right  of  a 
community  to  light,  to  water,  to  food,  to 
transportation,  have  each  and  all  fia- 


grantly  been  denied  because  unions  and 
some  union  officials  have  arbitrarily  ex- 
ercised the  right  to  organize,  the  right 
to  strike  and  the  right  to  picket. 

PROPOSZO  LABOR  LXOISLATION 

Proposed  labor  legislation,  If  adopted 
and  enforced,  would  aid  In  curing  but 
one  of  the  Important  denials  of  civil 
rights — that  Is,  the  right  to  be  free  from 
extortion  and  racketeering  as  practiced 
by  gangsters  and  racketeers  now  unlaw- 
fully using  union  organizations.  But  It 
win  not  end  the  power  to  destroy  a  busi- 
ness—the levying  of  tribute  for  political 
purposes— for  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
work.   • 

If  Congress  lacks  the  inclination  or 
the  courage— whichever  it  may  be— to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  communities, 
perhaps  public  sentiment— though  I 
doubt  it — win  force  It  to  do  so. 

Going  that  far,  but  no  further,  a  bill 
has  been  Introduced  by  me  to  amend  sec- 
tion 187  of  title  29  of  the  Code  by  making 
It  unlawful  for  any  Individual  employed 
by  a  public  utility  affecting  commerce 
whose  rates  are  fixed  by  a  governmental 
agency  to  participate  In  a  strike. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
Is  to  protect  the  public,  whose  rights  are 
superior  to  the  right  of  any  Individual 
to  participate  in  an  activity  which  en- 
dangers the  welfare  or  the  security  of 
the  public. 

THE    PROPOSAL  IS   VALID 

There  need  be  no  argument  as  to  the 
validity  of  such  a  provision,  for  it  was 
taken  from  Act  No.  170  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  Michigan.  1947.  introduced  by 
Senator  Hutchinson,  of  the  eighth  sena- 
torial district  of  Michigan,  upheld  by 
the  State  supreme  court  and  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

That  proposed  amendment  reads: 

A  bin  to  amend  title  29  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  by  the  addition  of  a  new  section  fol- 
lowing section  187  » 

(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Individ- 
ual employed  In  any  public  utility  affecting 
commerce  whose  rates  are  fixed  by  some 
governmental  agency  to  participate  In  any 
strike. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Individual  employed  In  any  such 
public  utility  who  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  thereby  abandon  and  terminate 
his  appointment  or  employment  and  shall 
no  longer  hold  such  position,  or  be  entitled 
to  any  of  the  rights  or  emoluments  thereof 
Including  pension  or  retirement  rights  or 
benefits." 

Day  after  day.  from  the  well  of  the 
House,  we  hear  much  about  a  free  people, 
a  free  world— but  here  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  supposedly  the  citadel 
of  freedom,  the  Individual  is  not  free  to 
conduct  his  own  lawful  business,  to  keep 
the  community  free  from  "tieups"  which 
adversely  affect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people. 

An  unbiased  evaluation  of  what  hap- 
pens to  a  State  and  its  people  when 

»Sec.  188  which  forbade  striking  by  Gov- 
ernment employees  was  repealed  August  9, 
1966.  and  is  now  covered  by  sees  llSo-lBar 
of  title  5.  ./>--«« 

*  An  adaptation  of  a  portion  of  the  Hutch- 
inson Act  Of  Michigan— PA  1947— No  836 
(CL  1848,  sees.  423.201-423.207  (SUt  Ann 
1950,  Rev.   sees.   17.455(1)-17.455{7)  | 


Walter  Reuther— UAW-CIO  boss,  takes 
over,  and  a  Democratic  Oovemor  be- 
comes his  stooge,  is  in  part,  found  In 
U.S.  News  L  World  Report  of  February 
13,  which  reads  as  follows: 
A  Welfare  State  Rcns  Into  TRoublb — ^ICxch- 
lOAN  Government  Oxn  of  Momst,  Lovino 

ON  THE  CUTF 
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Detroit. — O.  Mennen  WllUams,  now  In  his 
11th  year  as  Governor  of  the  great  Industrial 
State  of  Michigan,  saw  his  State  come  to  the 
end  of  Us  financial  road  last  week.  The 
Governor  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  cor- 
porations that  he  has  often  fought  for 
money  with  which  to  meet  the  State  pajrrou. 

Oovemor  Williams  frequenUy  U  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  hopefuls  fur  the  1040  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination.  People  of 
Michigan  six  times  have  voted  blm  their  chief 
executive.  The  Governor  Is  famed  u  a  lib- 
eral. His  administration  Is  closely  alined 
with  Walter  Reuther,  politically  powerful 
head  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

When  the  money  ran  out,  however.  It  was 
the  corporations  which  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
SUte  with  advance  payment  of  taxes.  The 
Governor  appealed  to  23  of  the  SUte's  largest 
employers  to  pay  taxes  early  and  help  ease 
the  financial  plight.     Most  agreed  to  do  so. 

OVEROCE    OBLIGATIONB 

The  State's  finances  had  reached  the  point 
of  crisis.  The  University  of  Michigan  and 
Michigan  State  University  received  their  last 
payments  from  the  State  last  November. 
Both  were  living  on  money  borrowed  from 
banks  against  student  fees.  The  banks  were 
unwilling   to   lend   more. 

The  State  fell  3  months  behind  In  pay- 
ments Into  Its  teachers'  retirement  fund. 
Bills  due  contractors  In  some  instances  went 
unpaid.  There  was  a  question  where  money 
could  be  found  to  meet  State  payrolls.  In- 
terest payments  of  $15  million  are  due  on 
the  State  debt  March  15.  with  no  clear  Indi- 
cation of  where  the  money  will  come  from. 
A  payment  of  $34.5  million  is  due  on  a  school 
fund  In  May. 

Through  It  all,  checks  went  regularly  to 
those  on  relief— and  welfare  rolls  continued 
to  swell  as  unemployment  spread  through 
Detroit  and  many  other  Industrial  areas  of 
the  State.  More  than  11  percent  of  the 
State's  labor  force  was  Jobless  In  January, 
according  to  estimates  by  the  Mlchlg&n  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security. 

Michigan,  in  other  words,  suddenly  found 
that,  while  it  was  continuing  to  spend  freely, 
it  had  run  out  of  money  to  meet  Its  bUle. 
Spending  from  the  State's  general  fund  ran 
ahead  of  income  by  $21  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  June  30.  A  deficit  of  $88 
million  is  estimated  for  the  current  fUeal 
year. 

A  JCOCiLINC  ACT 

As  the  State's  financial  crisis  deepened  in 
recent  months,  Michigan  officials  se&rched 
for  new  ways  to  raise  additional  caah. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  State  govern- 
ment liquidated  one  of  its  assets  by  trans- 
ferring $19  million,  representing  liquor  In- 
ventories held  by  State-owned  liquor  storee, 
to  the  credit  of  Its  general  fund.  The  State 
also  drew  down  $10  mUllon  from  a  special 
fund  for  soldiers'  bonuses  and  from  other 
funds  set  aside  for  the  redemption  of  bonds. 

This  fiscal  Juggling  brought  in  an  extra 
•29  million  of  nonrecurring  income,  but  that 
was  still  not  enough  to  meet  demands  for 
cash.  Money  went  out  faster  than  It  came 
in. 

n.*A  FOR  TAX   BOOSTS 

As  one  way  out  of  the  financial  crisis. 
Oovemor  WUliams  last  week  asked  the  legis- 
lature to  boost  taxes  by  18  percent  OTer  what 
was  collected  In  1968.  He  called  for  enact- 
ment of  the  State's  first  income  t>^T.  and  tar 
Increases  in  other  taxes  that  would  bring 
in,  all  told,  an  addlUonal  $140  million  a  year. 


Included  in  the  Williams  tax  proposals  are 
some  that  are  certain  to  run  into  heavy  op- 
position among  Michigan  taxpayers  and 
businessmen:  a  graduated  tax  on  personal 
Incomes,  a  flat  5  percent  tax  on  corporation 
mcunies.  and  a  7  percent  tax  on  the  Income 
uf  banks  and  other  financial  Institutions. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  stopga))  measure,  the 
Governor  has  asked  the  legislature  to  mort- 
gane  the  veterans'  trust  fund,  which  now 
contains  securities  valued  at  around  $38 
million.  If  the  legislators  approve,  these 
securities  could  be  used  as  collateral  to  se- 
cure loans. 

SPCNDINO    AS    USUAL 

In  the  face  of  the  present  cash  crlsU.  the 
Oovernor's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  to 
Blurt  next  July  1  calls  for  still  hlRher  spcnd- 
luR.  over  and  above  that  lor  the  present 
year.  He  has  asked  additional  outlays  cen- 
tering chlrfly  on  education  il  and  mental- 
health  programs,  and  a  pay  boost  for  State 
employees.  These  would  Increase  the  State's 
general-fund  expenditures  from  a  current 
annual  rate  of  $380  million  tx)  a  rate  of  $424 
million  In  the  coming  year.  For  new  public- 
works  spendlnK  -which  lnte:y  has  been  cut 
sharply— Mr.  Williams  projxjses  that  the 
legislature  create  a  State  building  authority, 
empowered  to  Issue  revenue  bonds. 

A    LONG-TERM    PROIILEM 

How  did  Michigan  get  Into  its  present 
pllRht?  Look  back  at  the  record,  and  you 
see  that  the  States  troubles  have  been 
years  In  the  making. 

For  one  thing,  over  the  past  decade — the 
years  In  which  the  Williams  administration 
has  been  In  office— total  State  spending  has 
gone  up  from  about  $500  million  annually 
to  more  than  $1  billion 

State  financial  omclals  say  that  Inflation 
and  the  Increase  In  Michigan's  population 
have  accounted  for  about  half  that  rise.  The 
other  $250  million  Increase  In  spending  Is 
accounted  for  by  new  State  services.  Im- 
provements In  old  ones,  or  by  a  shift  in  costs 
from   kxral   areas   to  the  State  treasury. 

For  another  thing,  new  r>?venues  coming 
into  the  State  treasury  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rise  In  spending.  Over  the  years, 
Governor  Williams  has  sought  approval  from 
the  legislature  lor  hlRher  taxes.  But  the 
legislators,  while  generally  going  along  with 
higher  spending,  have  not  been  eager  to 
provide  additional  taxes. 

A    DOUBLE-EDGED    RECESSION 

Meanwhile,  revenues  from  existing  taxes 
have  declined  recently  t>ecause  of  the  re- 
cession In  business.  Sales-tax  collections, 
the  largest  single  source  of  revenue,  fell  off. 
Tlie  estimate  of  revenue  from  this  tax  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  had  been  $323  mil- 
lion. Now  the  estimate  has  l>een  reduced  to 
$296  million. 

As  auto  plants  and  other  factories  began 
to  lay  off  workers,  welfare  costs  began  to 
rise.  These  costs  put  a  heavy  drain  on  State 
revenues.  Normally,  the  State  pays  30  per- 
cent of  general  relief  costs,  cities  and  towns 
70  percent.  Recently,  the  State  has  shoulder- 
ed the  entire  cost  In  Detroit  and  some  other 
areas  because  the  local  governments  ran  out 
of  funds. 

rmONT    RUNNER    IN    WIXFARE 

Michigan's  spending  for  many  types  of 
State  services — for  education,  highways, 
health  and  hospitals,  public  safety — run  well 
ahead  of  the  average  for  other  States.  Most 
recent  figures  show  that  the  State's  spending 
for  education,  for  example,  wasi  the  highest  of 
all  States,  at  about  $61  per  capita,  compared 
with  a  nationwide  average  of  $37.41  per 
capita. 

Other  factors,  having  to  do  with  Jobs  and 
business  activity,  have  had  a  long-term  effect 
on  Michigan's  financial  problem. 

Since  1950,  Michigan  has  added  more  than 
1.5  million  to  its  population.  This  popula- 
tion  Increase   included   many   thousands  of 
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people  who  came  from  other  States,  lured 
by  the  prospect  of  high  wages  on  Michigan's 
world-famous  assembly  lines.  But  new  Jobs 
over  the  past  few  years  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rise  in  population. 

"COLD     SHOULDER"     FOR     BUSINESSt 

One  reason  frequently  cited  by  some  busi- 
nessmen for  this  decline  In  Jobs  Is  that  the 
State  has  an  "unfavorable  climate"  for  at- 
tracting and  holding  private  business  and 
industry.  All  through  the  State  govern- 
ment, bu.'^lnea.smen  say,  they  run  Into  an 
attitude  of  hostility. 

Last  year,  a  big  Detroit  manufacturer 
clo.sed  down  Us  factory  with  a  payroll  of  700 
workers  and  moved  to  Arkansas.  There,  the 
company's  president  says,  It  will  save  $75,000 
a  year  In  taxes  alone— and  many  times  that 
amount   In  wages. 

In  the  Detroit  suburb  of  Monroe,  Mayor 
Milton  H.  Kn.Tbusch  said  that  one  of  the 
country's  largest  steel  producers  decided 
against  building  a  plant  there  because  the 
company  didn't  like  the  political  and  Indus- 
trial climate  of  Michigan.  Since  1947.  the 
Big  Three  of  the  auto  Industry  have  built  or 
acquired  about  100  new  plants  across  the 
country.  Only  30  of  these  have  been  located 
In  Michigan.    Neighboring  Ohio  alone  got  29. 

All  these  problems  have  combined  to  add 
to  the  State's  financial  worries.  New  busi- 
ne.ss  enterprises  are  slow  to  come  to  Mich- 
igan. Revenues  from  existing  businesses  are 
down.     Spending  Is  way  up. 

Thus,  the  peo;  le  of  Michigan,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  States  ,n  the  United  States,  now 
find  their  government  Is  broke.  Many  of 
the.se  people  are  wondering  whether  the 
State  can  continue  to  spend  as  It  has  In  the 
past — and  whether  taxpayers  are  willing  to 
provide  the  new  money  that  will  be  needed 
to  support  the  spending  programs  already 
projected  for  the  future. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
an  area  redevelopment  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  comprehensive,  effective,  and 
realistic. 

It  is  my  belief  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  in  favor  of  area  redevelopment  legis- 
lation. Despite  the  tapering  off  of  the 
recession,  and  the  generally  healthy  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  Nation  at  the 
present  time,  we  still  find  pockets  of 
economic  stagnation  in  our  country — 
areas  where,  because  of  the  decline  of 
certain  industries,  rapid  technological 
changes  in  certain  industries  or  the 
transfer  of  plants  to  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  cheaper  labor  is  available, 
there  has  been  a  resultant  high  level  of 
unemployment  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

This  is  a  situation  we  cannot  tolerate. 
In  the  economic  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  we  cannot  afford  to  let  any  of  our 
communities  stagnate  economically,  and 
persistent  unemployment  in  certain 
areas  is  most  surely  a  drain  on  our  econ- 
omy. Tax  revenues  are  lower  than  they 
ought  to  be.  and  the  costs  of  our  welfaie 
and  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams are  far  higher  than  they  ought 
to  be.  Worst  of  all,  persistent  unemploy- 
ment in  any  area  means  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  human  wastage,  because 
able-bodied  men,  willing  and  anxious  to 


work,  simply  cannot  find  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  area 
redevelopment  bill.  S.  3683.  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  but  pocket-vetoed  by 
the  President  on  September  6.  1958. 

The  President  objected  to  a  program 
in  which  up  to  65  percent  of  the  funds  for 
projects  in  depressed  areas  could  come 
from  the  Federal  Government — thus  cur- 
tailing the  area  of  required  local  initia- 
tive. The  President  pointed  out  that 
S.  3683  provided  "for  less  local  participa- 
tion in  the  costs  of  local  development 
projects  than  is  proper  or  necessarj-  to 
.stimulate  and  assure  the  continuing  In- 
terest and  support  of  local  governmental 
and  private  interest;?." 

The  President  also  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  placing  the  administration 
outside  the  Department  of  Commerce 
"which  has  primary  responsibility  for 
bu.siness  and  industrial  development  and 
a  long  experience  in  extending  to  local 
areas  technical  aid  for  economic  develop- 
ment." 

The  President  objected  as  well  to  the 
artificially  low  interest  rates  provided 
for  in  last  year's  bill. 

He  had  strong  reservations  about  the 
bills  program  of  Federal  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  in  redevelopment  areas,  requir- 
ing no  local  participation  whatever. 

While  concurring  in  these  objections 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  feel 
that  there  is  a  need  for  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  area  redevelopment  legis- 
lation than  the  administration  has  yet 
proposed  to  Congress.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  figure  of  approximately  $50 
million  which  the  administration  would 
allow  for  such  a  program — $55  million 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1960 — is  inade- 
quate, that  a  loaning  period  of  at  least 
30  years  is  necessary,  and  that  certain 
rural  areas  should  receive  benefits  under 
area  redevelopment  legislation. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  the  area 
redevelopment  legislation  introduced  in 
this  Congress  would  show  a  realistic  com- 
promise between  the  administration's 
position  and  the  sentiment  of  Congress 
as  indicated  in  last  year's  vote  on  S.  3683. 

For  this  reason  I  was  extremely  dis- 
appointed when  I  read  the  provisions  of 
the  area  redevelopment  bill,  H.R.  3466. 
recently  introduced  in  this  House  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood]  and  other  Members, 
which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Douglas- 
Cooper-Clark-Beall  area  redevelopment 
bill  (S.  722)  introduced  in  the  other  body. 

That  bill,  while  making  a  few  minor 
concessions  to  the  President's  r>oint  of 
view,  contains  almost  all  of  the  provi- 
sions he  found  so  objectionable  in  S.  3683 
last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  freshman  member 
of  Congress  I  have  no  special  pipeline  to 
the  F»resident,  or  any  way  to  read  his 
mind.  But  I  find  it  diflScult  to  see  how 
he  could  approve  H.R.  3466,  the  Douglas- 
Flood  bill,  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress, in  view  of  his  veto  of  S.  3683  last 
September. 

The  Douglas-Flood  bill  provides  for 
loans  and  direct  grants  totaling  $375 
million — seven  times  the  figure  the  Presi- 
dent has  mentioned  for  area  redevelop- 
ment  programs  in  his  budget  message. 
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The  Douelas-Flood  bill  authorizes  di- 
rect grants  of  $75  million  for  public  facil- 
ities, directly  inserting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  an  area  which  should  re- 
main under  primary  local  jurisdiction. 

The  Douglas-Flood  bill  provides  that 
funds  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  in- 
stead of  being  appropriated  by  Congress. 
It  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the 
House  to  refuse  programs  of  this  nature 
based  on  Treasury  loans.  Realistic  con- 
trol must  be  lodged  in  the  Congress,  so 
that  appropriations  may  be  made  in- 
telligently on  the  basis  of  real  needs, 
year-to-year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  recent  weeks 
Members  of  this  body  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  risen  time  and  time  again 
to  point  out  that  one  reason  for  the  huge 
national  debt  we  have  today  is  that  vari- 
ous expensive  new  projects  have  come 
ikk^       '  in  through  the  back  door  of  Treasury 

'"■  loans,  rather  than  going  through  the 

Appropriations  Committee  where  every 
^  item  is  given  the  closest  scrutiny.    Not 

only  is  this  Treasury  loan  bypass  of  reg- 
,  ular  congressional  appropriation  proce- 

dures fiscally  irresponsible,  but  I  also  feel 
that  such  a  practice  is  unconstitutional. 
in  that  it  contravenes  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  providing  that  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law.  We  would  certainly  be 
making  a  grave  error  if  we  added  area 
f  redevelopment  projects  to  the  group  of 

expenditures  beyond  the  effective  con- 
gressional control  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  Douglas-Flood  bill,  despite  some 
slight  corrective  adjustments,  still  con- 
tains a  mandatory  interest  rate  on  loans 
which  would  hamper  the  administering 
agency  in  the  imposition  of  reasonable 
interest  rates  based  on  current  condi- 
tions. 

The  Douglas-Flood  bill  establishes  still 
another  Federal  agency,  to  be  charged 
with  administering  the  program,  instead 
of  placing  it  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  the  counterpart  of  a 
bill  recently  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania — S.  268. 
This  legislation  eliminates  the  most  un- 
desirable features  of  the  Douglas-Flood 
bill,  but  it  does  go  further  than  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
differs  from  the  Douglas-Flood  bill  in  the 
following  principal  respects: 

It  places  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  an  administrator  equivalent 
to  an  assistant  secretary. 

It  authorizes  no  direct  grants  for  pub- 
lic facilities. 

It  authorizes  appropriations,  rather 
than  loans  from  the  Treasury. 

The  authorized  funds  for  the  revolv- 
ing fund  total  $200  million,  broken  down 
into  $100  million  for  industrial  projects, 
$50  million  for  rural  projects,  and  $50 
million  for  pubhc  facilities. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  determine  a  realistic  rate  of  in- 
terest on  all  loans. 

The  maximum  Federal  loan  participa- 
tion is  50  percent;  the  minimum  local  or 


State  participation  is  10  percent,  and  the 
minimiun  private  participation  is  5  per- 
cent. 

Technical  assistance  totaling  $3,500,- 
000  annually  is  aiithorized  rather  than 
$4,500,000  as  in  the  Douglas-Flood  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  chronic  unemployment 
still  plagues  many  communities  in  our 
Nation.  In  my  own  district,  the  Adams- 
North  Adams  area  has  been  afflicted  with 
approximately  15  percent  unemployment 
ever  since  1957.  I  feel  that  we  should 
have  no  further  delays  in  enacting  legis- 
lation to  aid  areas  of  this  type.  For  this 
reason  I  am  concerned  when  bills  are 
proposed  which  are  so  extravagant  and 
controversial  in  nature  that  they  may 
well  encounter  a  Presidential  veto  and 
cause  long  delays  before  actual  assistance 
reaches  areas  of  long-term  unemploy- 
mend. 

I  feel  that  the  legislation  I  am  propos- 
ing today  constitutes  a  reasonable  com- 
promise between  more  extreme  positions, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  given  serious 
consideration  as  a  method  of  bringing  ef- 
fective assistance  to  depressed  areas  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


ALLOCATION  OF  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Mr.  J.  E. 
Fishburn.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  attacks  against  the 
awarding  of  defense  contracts  to  Cali- 
fornia firms. 

Because  of  the  fairness  of  the  appraisal 
by  Mr.  Fishburn.  as  well  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  his  communica- 
tion so  that  my  colleagues  may  be  ap- 
prised of  the  matter.  The  telegram 
follows  : 

ReportB  In   the  press   to  the   effect   that 
New  York  offlclala  fire  Initiating  a  political 
attack    upon    the    defense    business    being 
awarded  to  California  nrms,  with  a  view  to 
diverting    this    business   to   New    York,    are 
nothing  new  in  our  experience.     Ever  since 
California  started  to  develop  we  have  been 
subjected  to  political  attempts  by  other  areas 
to  deprive  us  of  the  industry  and   business 
created  through   the   energy   and   enterprise 
Of  our  citizens.     We  believe  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Interest  of  every 
American  citizen  will   be   advanced   If   mili- 
tary   Items    are    purchased    where    the    best 
quality  can  be  secured  at  the  lowest  price 
If  such  a  traditional  free  market  California 
Industry  will  be  glad  to  compete  in  full  con- 
fidence that  -v^e  will  get  such  business  as  Is 
justified  by  our  prices  and  our  performance 
We    are    prepared    to    oppose    with    all    the 
strength    at  our   command    any    attempt    to 
subvert  the  defense  of  our  country  for  politi- 
cal gain. 


TURBINE  INDUSTRY  VITAL  TO 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.   Speaker    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  [Mr.  Sthatton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The   SPEAKER.      Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  some 
days  ago   the  distinguished   gentleman 
from  Louisiana    (Mr.  Boccs]    arose  on 
this  floor  to  discuss  the  Office  of  Civil 
I>efense  Mobilization's  decision  to  award 
the  contracts  for  hydraulic  turbines  for 
the  Greers  Ferry  Dam  project  in  Arkan- 
sas to  the  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Co. 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  bid  of  $1,750,000 
was  $300,000  higher  than  a  bid  submit- 
ted by  the  English  Electric  Co.  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  grounds  of  national  security. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of 
this  particular  award  nor  of  the  circum- 
stances that  led  up  to  it  and  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  comment  on  it.    But  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  district  where  hydraulic 
turbine    generators    are    manufactured. 
I   am   acutely   aware   of    the   vital   role 
which  both  the  hydraulic  turbine  and 
the  hydraulic  turbine  generator  indus- 
tries play  in  our  national  defense  picture. 
At  least  some  of  the  comments  which  I 
have  read  on  this  Philadelphia  case.  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  suggested  that  a  finding 
of  national  security  by  the  Director  of 
the  OCDM  in  the  case  of  the  hydraulic 
turbine  industry  would  be  hard  to  sub- 
stantiate.    On  the  contrary,   I   believe 
that  the  connection  between  these  in- 
dustries and  the  national  defense  is  most 
direct  and  obvious.     I  believe  that  we 
should  be  glad  that  Governor  Hoegh  has 
publicly  recognized  it. 

For  the  Governors  decision  in  this  case 
gives  us  hope  that  perhaps  there  will  also 
be  a  corresponding  recognition  of  the 
unique  role  which  this  industry  plays  in 
national  defense  when  the  time  comes, 
as  it  must  in  the  near  future,  for  the 
OCDM  Director  to  make  a  final  ruling 
on  a  petition  submitted  to  him  by  the 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  the  General  Electric  Co. 
asking  that  the  Government  suspend  any 
further  offers  to  bid  on  hydraulic  tur- 
bines and  hydraulic  turbine  driven  gen- 
erators and  other  heavy  electrical 
equipment  referred  to  in  the  petition  to 
foreign  manufacturers  on  the  ground  of 
national  security. 

The  case  behind  this  petition  is  simple. 
Hydraulic  turbines  and  hydraulic  tur- 
bine generators  are  heavy  equipment  re- 
quiring a  highly  expensive  and  special- 
ized  type   of  machining   equipment,   as 
well  as  highly  trained  and  skUled  per- 
sonnel   to    produce.    An    overwhelming 
percentage,  some  60  percent,  of  this  type 
of  equipment  is  purchased  by  govern- 
mental agencies,  either  Federal  or  SUte. 
If  these  agencies  continue  to  invite  for- 
eign manufacturers  to  bid  on  this  tjrpc 
of  equipment  they  obviously  reduce  the 
available  market  for  our  domestic  manu- 
facturers.    These      manufacturers,      in 
turn,  without  reasonable  assurance  of  a 
steady  flow  of  future  orders,  will  be  likely 
to  cut  back  on  productive  capacity  In 
these  specialized  fields  and  concentrate 
instead  on  items  likely  to  be  more  prof- 
itable.   Yet  the  decline  of  such  produc- 
tive facilities  could  greatly  impair  our 
Nations  capacity  to  develop  the  full  ex- 
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tent  of  electrical  power  that  might  be 
needed  in  some  future  emergency.  Any 
shortage  in  local  manufacturing  facili- 
ties would  impair  our  ability  to  service 
and  maintain  foreign  equipment  in- 
stalled in  this  country.  Moreover,  the 
lag  time  involved  in  the  production  of 
hydrauhc  turbines  and  hydraulic  turbine 
generators,  which  is  a  matter  of  several 
years,  might  even  mean  that  a  success- 
ful foreign  bidder  would  find  himself  for 
political  or  military  reasons  unable  at 
the  specified  time  to  deliver  overseas 
goods  contracted  for  s<>veral  years  in 
advance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  powor  resources  of 
this  country  are  plainly  \ital  to  our  pro- 
ductive skill  and,  therefore,  to  our  abil- 
ity to  defend  our.selves  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional crisis,  as  we  found  out  in  World 
War  II.  Any  policies  whi<:h  the  Govern- 
ment might  deliberately  follow  which 
would  put  in  jeopardy  the  ibility  of  these 
power  installations  to  continue  lo  oper- 
ate would  therefore  jeopardize  our  whole 
national  defense. 

I  do  hoF>e  the  Director  cf  the  OfTice  of 
Civil  Defense  Mobihzatior,  who  has  al- 
ready recoRnized  the  danger  implicit 
when  orders  for  this  type  of  equipment 
are  placed  abroad,  will  also  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  request  that 
has  been  made  by  the  G<'neral  Electric 
Co.  and  by  the  National  Electrical  Man- 
ufacturers Association  to  i>ermit  no  fur- 
ther importations  in  this  field.  I  favor 
this  action  not  only  becau.je  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  risk  i.hat  might  be 
created  in  our  national  delense  structure 
if  the  Director  failed  to  approve  this 
request,  but  also  because  I  am  anxious 
that  the  great  body  of  skilled  and  de- 
voted mechanics  in  the  great  General 
Electric  plant  in  Schenectady.  N.Y..  who 
have  devoted  so  many  years  of  their  lives 
to  an  important  and  complex  industry, 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  many  years  of  useful  employment 
ahead  rather  than  face  the  haunting 
specter  of  seeing  one  more  great  indus- 
try go  down  into  the  drain  under  pres- 
sures of  low -cost  labor  on  foreign  manu- 
factured products. 

In  my  district  the  future  of  the  tur- 
bine industry  in  general  and  the  hydrau- 
lic turbine  generator  indu;;try  in  partic- 
ular Is  a  vital,  down-to-earth  economic 
problem.  I  know  that  the  people  of  my 
district  would  certainly  ni)t  regard  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  indus- 
ti-y  in  national  defense  picture  as  any 
purely  partisan  move.  I  am  most  hope- 
ful that  the  facts  which  I  have  outlined 
here  will  be  fully  recognized  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  by  the  Members 
of  this  House. 
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PROPOSED  HARBOR  AT  DUBUQUE, 
IOWA 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  WoLf  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 


to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  harbor 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

The  Ice  Harbor  at  the  city  of  Dubuque 
is  an  arm  of  the  Mississippi  River.  1,200 
feet  long  by  400  feet  wide.  It  was  cre- 
ated in  1872  when  citizens  of  the  city, 
wishing  to  establish  the  only  harbor  be- 
tween Quincy.  111.,  and  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
deeded  the  land  to  the  city,  which  there- 
upon entered  into  a  compact  authoriz- 
ing and  empowering  the  United  States 
to  improve  and  maintain  it  as  a  harbor 
in  perpetuity.  The  Govermnent  then 
dredged  the  harbor  and  has,  until  recent 
times,  maintained  the  same  at  its  own 
expense. 

In  1946  it  was  determined  that  re- 
habilitation was  necessary  but  no  funds 
were  made  available  at  the  time.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  constant  silt- 
ing so  that  depths  at  normal  pool  eleva- 
tion now  vary  between  6  to  11  feet. 

The  need  for  this  project  is  great,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  first  need  is  related  to  our 
national  defense.  I  understand  that 
under  the  Mobilization  Planning  Survey 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Du- 
buque Boat  &  Boiler  Co.  is  scheduled  to 
build  some  vessels  with  drafts  compara- 
tively deep.  Unless  the  harbor  is 
dredged,  it  will  be  unable  to  produce 
what  is  required  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
dredging  be  done  previous  to  M-day,  so 
that  the  Dubuque  Boat  &  Boiler  Co.  will 
not  be  delayed  in  meeting  this  very  dif- 
ficult required  production  schedule.  At 
the  present  time  this  company  is  un- 
able to  take  any  boats  for  construction 
unless  their  draft  is  under  5  or  6  feet. 

The  Dubuque  Harbor  is  the  only  natu- 
ral commercial  harbor  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Dubuque  Boat  &  Boiler 
Co.  offers  the  only  repair  yard  on  the 
upper  Mi-ssissippi  above  St.  Louis.  Un- 
der present  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  vessels  into  the  harbor  for  repairs  or 
layup.  In  former  years  as  many  as  50 
to  60  vessels  came  to  the  harbor  for 
these  purposes. 

Due  to  the  shallowness  of  the  harbor, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  industries  of  the  city 
of  Dubuque,  whose  lives  depend  on  water 
transportation  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  docking  facilities  at  the  Dubuque 
Harbor,  have  had  to  restrict  their  opera- 
tions. 

The  Coast  Guard  icebreaker  touches 
bottom  in  the  harbor. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  submitted  to 
the  Congress  several  days  ago  a  favor- 
able survey  report  on  this  project,  which 
is  being  printed  as  House  Document  56, 
86th  Congress. 

If  this  project  is  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  many 
direct,  as  well  as  indirect,  benefits  to  the 
people  of  the  Dubuque  area. 

It  would  mean  a  greater  volume  of 
craft  which  could  be  repaired  and  altered 
at  this  point.  This  would  mean  more 
employment  for  the  Dubuque  area. 

The  dredging  of  the  harbor  would 
make  possible  the  construction  of  a  pro- 
posed set  of  marine  ways.  River  oper- 
ators have  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  need 
for  marine  ways  at  the  Dubuque  Harbor, 
and  there  are  no  facilities  of  this  natiu-e 
on  the  whole  river  north  of  St.  Louis. 


The  dredge  material  will  be  dumped  in 
low  spots  on  public  property,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  area  available  for  industrial 
building. 

The  Government's  investment  in  the 
100-foot  by  20-foot  marginal  pier  an-l 
the  buildings  located  on  the  depot 
grounds  will  be  protected. 

Dubuque  Harbor  is  an  ideal  point  for 
shipping  scrap,  grain,  and  other  produce 
and  for  receiving  petroleum,  sulfur, 
coal,  molasses,  and  so  forth,  since  the 
shore  is  served  by  belt  or  spur  lines  con- 
necting with  the  Burlington,  Milwaukee 
Illinois  Central,  and  Great  Western  RaU- 
roads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  river  repair  facilities, 
shipyards,  and  harbors  are  vital  to  river 
transportation  and  to  defense  in  times  of 
emergency.  The  harbors  cannot  be 
neglected  and  allowed  to  deteriorate,  just 
as  the  locks  and  dams  and  the  navigable 
channels  cannot  be  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate. All  require  constant  upkeep  and 
maintenance  so  that  they  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  at  all  times.  Neglect  of  any 
part  of  the  river  facilities  cannot  be 
overcome  in  short  periods  of  time  be- 
cause of  the  vast  amount  of  work  re- 
quired and  the  limited  amounts  of  equip- 
ment available  to  do  the  work. 

Since  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  ap- 
proved this  project,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  hope  that  this  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom will  see  fit  to  authorize  it. 


McDowell  supports  education- 
al TELEVISION  for  DELAWARE 
Mr.    McCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware    [Mr.  McDowell] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 
The   SPEAKER.      Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Mcdowell.    Mr.  speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  in  establishing 
educational  television  stations.     The  act 
would  provide  for  up  to  $1  million  for 
each  State  for  this  purpose.    The  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  ad- 
minister the  act  but  would  be  restricted 
from  having  any  Fedeial  control  over 
such  educational  television  broadcasting. 
Such  control  would  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  a  State  agency  established  for 
that    purpose.    The    legislation    states 
that  such  a  State  agency  must  be  under 
the  control  of  the  agency  or  ofiBcer  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  State  super- 
vision of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  or  a  nonprofit  foundation, 
corporation,    or    association    organized 
primarily    to    engage    in     or    encourage 
educational  television  broadcasting,  or  a 
duly  constituted  State  educational  tele- 
vision commission,  or  a  State  controlled 
college    or    university,    and    that    such 
facilities  may  be  used  only  for  educa- 
tional purposes.    The  title  of  the  act 
sets   forth   the  following   general  pur- 
poses:   "To  expedite  the  utilization  of 
television  transmission  facilities  in  our 
public  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult 
training  programs." 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  edu- 
cational television  is  one  of  the  great 
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new  opportunities  on  the  horizon  today 
to  further  the  education  of  our  boys  and 
girls  and  those  adults  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  this  great  national  media. 
Classroom  television  reception  has 
proven  itself  to  be  invaluable  as  an  aid 
to  the  classroom  teacher.  It  offers  a 
sound  economical  approach  to  the  future 
financing  problems  of  our  school  boards 
and  State  departments  of  education 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  less  than  7  years  after  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  reserved 
television  channels  for  education,  sta- 
tions on  these  channels  are  now  on  the 
«dr  in  24  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  In 
37  States,  closed  circuit  television  is  now 
being  used  for  educational  purposes. 
The  planning  for  construction  of  televi- 
sion facilities  is  now  being  advanced  in 
many  additional  areas  Including  Dela- 
ware. Educational  television  is  well  on 
the  way  to  becoming  an  accepted  na- 
tionwide service. 

Industry,  labor,  philanthropic  organ- 
izations, local  and  State  governments, 
civic  groups  and  cultural  institutions,  the 
press  and  commercial  broadcasters — all 
have  given  assistance  to  the  end  that  this 
newest  of  the  mass  media  might  serve 
the  enlightenment  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Delaware,  which 
i»  80  Often  described  as  one  of  the 
wealthleat  States  in  the  country,  cannot 
afford  to  contribute  financial  assistance 
that  when  supplemented  by  Federal  as- 
sistance could  not  provide  the  very  best 
in  educational  television  for  our  State. 
Surely  a  State  and  a  Nation  that  is 
spending  billions  of  dollars  for  new  mod- 
ern highways  can  also  afford  an  up-to- 
date  modern  educational  program.  In 
the  long  run  this  new  weai>on  used  to  im- 
prove our  educational  opportunity  can 
prove  to  be  a  sound  move  for  greater 
eflaciency  in  the  public  schools.  I  shall 
watch  carefully  hearings  which  are  now 
being  held  before  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  a 
similar  proposal  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Magnuson,  of  Washing- 
ton State,  and  cosponsored  by  Senator 
ScHOEPPEL,  of  Kansas.  In  the  event  the 
Magnuson  bill  passes  the  Senate,  I  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  accept  it  providing  it 
meets  the  same  standards  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. 
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RELIEP  FOR  RAILROAD  COMMUTER 
SERVICE 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  I  Mrs.  Chttrch]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  aimed  at  bringing 
some  measure  of  relief  to  railroads  serv- 
ing commuter  suburban  areas  and  even 
greater  relief,  in  turn,  to  those  communi- 
ties and  citizens  whose  economic  and 
other  activities  are  presently  threatened 
by  the  proposed  abandozmient  of  certain 
commuter  lines. 


At  a  hearing  held  in  Chicago  in  Decem- 
ber of  1958.  before  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission  and  representatives  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  I  urged  that  the  proposed 
abandonment  of  the  Chicago.  North 
Shore  &  Milwaukee  Railway  Line  in 
Milwaukee.  Racine,  and  Kenosha  Coun- 
ties, Wis.,  and  Lake  and  Cook  Counties, 
111.,  be  postponed  at  least  until  the  Con- 
gress could  investigate  legislative  ways  of 
granting  relief.  I  personally  believe  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  economy  and  well- 
being  of  conununities  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  that  railroad  commuter  serv- 
ive  be  maintained.  Proposals  to  aban- 
don such  commuter  and  other  railroad 
passenger  service  has,  in  fact,  reached  a 
stage  of  national  crisis. 

The  present  legislation  seeks  to  be  of 
partial  help  In  that  it  amends  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assure  that 
tax  relief  granted  by  States  and  munici- 
palities to  railroads  operating  commuter 
service  at  a  loss  would  directly  benefit 
the  railroads  and  not  be  absorbed  by  in- 
creased Federal  taxes. 

Such  Federal  leadership  in  meeting  the 
crisis  could  be  accomplished  without  pre- 
empting State  functions  or  rights,  and 
the  assistance  so  given  would,  in  no  sense, 
interfere  with  railroad  management.  In 
addition,  pas.sage  of  the  act  should  en- 
courage State  and  local  governments  to 
offer  at  their  level  the  help  which  is  so 
vitally  needed. 

Under  the  present  Federal  tax  laws, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  amount  that 
might  be  saved  through  tax-relief  meas- 
ures adopted  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
would  be  preempted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  millions  of  dollars  that 
would  be  saved  under  this  bill  could 
be  spent  by  the  railroads  in  continua- 
tion and  improvement  of  vital  passenger 
service. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over 
500,000  commuters  currently  dependent 
on  railroad  transportation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  openly  acknowledged  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  railroad  line — 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  currently  ben- 
efiting from  a  Federal  tax  loss — practi- 
cally every  railroad  commuter  service  is 
operating  at  a  net  loss. 

Certainly,  railroads  cannot  be  perma- 
nently forced  to  operate  at  such  a  loss, 
and  yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  to  dis- 
continue commuter  service  because  of 
this  loss  would  entail  serious  economic 
and  social  consequences  to  each  commu- 
nity and  to  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  hold  that  the  bill  introduced 
today,  which  merely  seeks  "to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
permit  railroad  corporations  to  take  full 
advantage  of  tax-relief  measures  enacted 
or  granted  by  the  States  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions,"  is  the  full  or  only 
answer.  I  hold,  however,  that  its  pas- 
sage would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  that  passage  of  the  bill  as  such 
a  step  should  be  immediate. 


A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  PAYMENT 
OF  UNPAID  BALANCE  OF  PHILIP- 
PINE WAR  DAMAGE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  George  P.  Miller]  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  in  full  of  awards  for 
war  damage  made  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  under  the  terms  of 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
April  30.  1946. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  has  been  a  memt-er 
of  the  Insular  Affairs  Committee  since 
the  79th  Congress,  has  consistently 
shown  a  deep  Interest  in  legislation  af- 
fecting the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  preparation  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Philippine  Rehabihtation  Act 
of  1946.  In  an  effort  to  correct  a  moral 
and  legal  outstanding  obligation  to  the 
Philippine  people  he  has,  in  past  Con- 
gresses, introduced  similar  bills. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committeee.  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  U.S.  international  relations  and  pol- 
icies. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  Amer- 
ican-Philippine relations  are  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  me.  After  much  careful 
study,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  should  consider  and  review  the 
Philippine  unpaid  war  damage  claims. 
In  my  opinion,  at  least  a  hearing  should 
be  afforded  the  claimants. 

In  prior  proposed  legislation,  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
was  $100  million.  There  apparently 
was  some  misapprehension  of  the  actual 
figures  Involved.  Closer  calculation  dis- 
closes a  balance  of  awards  actually  made, 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  12  years 
remains  unpaid,  of  $154,726,995.79. 

In  the  case  of  the  health,  educational, 
and  welfare  facilities  of  religious  organi- 
zations in  the  Philippines,  however,  pro- 
vision was  made  by  subsequent  laws  to 
pay  In  full  the  replacement  value  of  the 
war  damaged  properties  so  that  actually 
the  entire  amount  of  the  balance  of  the 
awards  will  not  be  required,  after  exclud- 
ing approximately  $28  million  paid  to 
religious  institutions.  The  best  estimate 
of  the  actual  amount  required  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  upon  war-damage  awards  is  not  In 
excess  of  $130  million.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that,  when  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  ended  its  operation 
in  1951,  it  turned  back  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  $2,457,168.94  of  unex- 
pended funds  which  were  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Volumes  have  been  written  and  spoken 
on  the  long  history  of  our  close  friendship 
and  political  and  economic  ties  with  the 
people  of  the  Philippines.  The  eco- 
nomic plight  of  this  courageous  young 
country  is  nothing  short  of  desperate. 
Certain  newspaper  articles  report  that 
the  Department  of  State  intends  to  re- 
ject the  Philippine  claims.  In  view  of 
its  past  policy,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
State  Department  would  take  such  a  i>o- 
Bition.  During  the  Slst  Congress,  when 
asked  to  make  a  report  on  H.R.  7600,  » 
bin   providing   for   payment   of   these 
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claims,  the  Department  of  State  voiced 
no  objections.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  announce 
such  a  rejection  without  explanation  and 
analysis.  In  this  connection.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  February  8, 
1959: 

Philippin*  Claims 

Tliere  is  danger  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  Philippine  claims  against  the  United 
States  may  be  Jockeyed  out  of  perspective, 
tl  should  not  be  made  a  matter  of  con- 
tention, d.fcputaiion.  propaganda,  or  seU- 
leeklng.  either  hire  or  In  Mr.nlla.  What  Is 
needed  Is  calm  judgment,  friendly  under- 
standing, and  action. 

It  Is  a  mStuke  to  set  one  target  figure  as 
the  total  thai  ought  to  be  assessed  and  then 
win  or  lose  on  obtaining  that  figure.  The 
Claims  fall  inio  different  categories  and  they 
should  be  Judged  on  their  merits.  The  a£- 
se.ssment.  m!)rf^')ver,  should  be  In  aRrecmcnt 
between  the  Filipinos  and  ourseives,  and 
that  agreement  can  be  reached  if  we  pre- 
serve an  atmosphere  of  good  will  and  good 
understanding. 

Some  claims,  such  as  for  example  the 
Philippine  claim  to  reimbursement  for  the 
loss  in  their  currency  reserve  that  was 
brought  about  through  the  unilateral  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  changing  the 
price  of  gold  back  In  1933.  are  indisputably 
sound.  This  obligation  should  have  been 
met  long  before  this,  and  the  impatience  of 
the  Filipinos  Is  natural. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  war  dam- 
age claims  require  both  examination  and 
negotiation.  The  United  States  was  able  to 
do  a  good  Job  on  the  settlement  of  small 
claims.  The  administrative  cost  of  making 
these  settlements  was  remarkably  low,  the 
operation  was  sound  from  the  outret.  and  it 
met  an  Immediate  need.  The  larger  claims 
cannot  be  settled  out  of  hand  in  quite  the 
same  fashion,  but  certainly  an  excellent  ex- 
ample has  been  set.  Something  can  be 
done   and  It   should    be   done   promptly. 

It  will  be  a  loss  to  the  Philippines,  to  us. 
and  to  the  whole  free  world  If  this  question 
Is  permitted  to  become  a  basis  for  any  es- 
trangement between  the  Filipinos  and  our- 
selves. There  Is  enough  good  sense  on  both 
Bides  of  the  Pacific  to  solve  this  problem 
and  It  should  be  brought  to  bear. 

It  is  wii>ely  observed  that  "claims  fall 
Into  different  categories,  and  they  should 
be  judged  on  their  merits."  Moreover, 
the  editorial  correctly  reports  that  the 
United  States  was  able  to  do  a  good  job 
in  the  settlement  of  some  war  damage 
claims;  that  the  administrative  cost  of 
the  making  of  these  settlements  was  re- 
markably low;  and  that  the  operation 
was  sound.  It  is  apparent  that  the  edi- 
torial assumes  that  the  settlement  of 
such  war  damage  claims  has  been  com- 
pleted, in  the  past,  under  a  sound  oper- 
alion,  and  with  low  administrative  cost. 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  fact  is  that  a 
considerable  balance  of  the  awards  made 
by  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion, under  that  operation,  has  not  been 
paid. 

The  full  discharge  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  war  damages,  determined  to  be 
fair  under  a  sound  administrative  opera- 
tion, pursuant  to  a  law  passed  \n  1946, 
will  constitute  an  action  reflecting  credit 
upon  our  powers  of  analysis  and  our 
sense  of  discrimination.  Moreover,  such 
a  step  would  be  consistent  with  the  "calm 
Judgment,  friendly  understanding,  and 


action"  recommended  in  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  will  enliance 
confidence  in  our  Government,  rather 
than  engender  criticism,  and  Invite  a 
Just  accusation  of  arbitrary  action, 
through  failure  to  distinguish  between 
one  type  of  claims  and  another. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  in  this  session  will  recognize 
and  acknowledge  our  obligation,  and  no 
loneer  delay  in  authorizing  by  law  the 
payment  of  the  balance  still  outstanding 
upon  Philippine  war  damage  awards 
made  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Ccmmission.  prior  to  March  1951. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Philippine  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Gen.  Car- 
los P.  Romulo.  has  submitted  a  note  to 
our  State  Department,  urging  that  action 
be  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  on  the 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced. 
Favorable  action  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  this  Congress  will  correct  a 
moral  and  legal  obli?aticn  to  the  Philip- 
pine pccple  and  will  help  American- 
Philippine  relations  immeasurably. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

S.  57.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  Improvement 
of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  com- 
munities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSE>:CE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence 

was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BREEDING,  for  February  9  through 
the  12th,  on  account  of  personal  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  1  week,  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1959.  on  account  of  ofiBcial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, February  17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Metcalf  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  George  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Porter  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  BOLAND  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr 
following,   and   to 
matter:) 

Mr.  Boocs. 

Mr.  Natckxr. 


Albert,  the 
Include   extraneous 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  Hou?e  do  now  adjourn. 

Ihe  motion  was  agreeu  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday,  February  11, 
1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

526.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  US.  Army,  dated  September 
19,  1958.  submitting  a  report,  together  wltH 
acconipanying  papers  and  illustrations,  on  a 
review  of  reports  on  the  Gulf  IntracoasUl 
Waterway  Channel  to  Port  Mansfield.  Tex., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives,  adopted  on  June  17,  1949, 
September  29,  1949,  and  AprU  21,  1953,  re- 
spectively; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two 
illustrations.  (Printed  as  S.  Doc.  No.  11. 
86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

527.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. Veterans'  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  Annual  Report  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  of  June  30,  1958. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  346.  78th  Congress 
(H.  Doc.  No.  8);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

528.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  re- 
spect to  the  residency  requirement  of  de- 
pendent parents  and  with  respect  to  quar- 
ters allowances  payable  when  both  husband 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  uniformed 
services";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

529.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive 
OfBce  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  of  Federal  contributions  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1958,  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950;    to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

530.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  assist  areas  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  stable  and  diversified 
economies  by  a  program  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  and  otherwise,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

531.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  traaamlttlng  the 
annuftl  report  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
relative  to  foreign  excess  personal  property 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  of  June  30. 
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1958,  punuuit  to  Public  Law  162,  81st  Con- 
gress; to  ths  Commlttes  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

632.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  add  car- 
tain  public  domain  lands  In  Nevada  to  the 
Summit  Lake  Indian  Reservation":  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

533.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  4181  of  title 
18,  Dnlted  States  Code,  relating  to  computa- 
tion of  good  time  allowances  for  prisoners"; 
to  tb«  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

634.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Pannma 
Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
provisions  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  relative  to 
the  handling  of  the  excess  funds  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

635.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  costs  of  build- 
ing space  utilized  by  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service  in  the  Veterans'  Administration";  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

636.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  into  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immlpratlon 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  MILLS: 

HR.  4245.  A   bill   relating   to   the   taxation 
of  the  Income  of  life  Insurance  companies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  REED: 

H.R.  4248.  A    bill   relating   to    the    taxnUon 
Of  the  Income  of  life  Insurance  companies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO : 

H.R.  4247.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corpie  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  ind  to  advance  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  management  of 
national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and  ranRe, 
and  of  recreational  areas;  to  the  Comxnlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 

HH.  4248.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  preven- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution  by  allowing 
the  cost  of  treatment  works  for  the  abate- 
ment of  sir  and  stream  pollution  to  be 
amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  income 
tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  4249.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
Great  Lakes  vessels  on  the  oceans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BAILKY: 

H.R.  4250.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  to  contract  for  coal  research  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

H.R.  4261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  remove  the 
4-year  limitation  on  deduction  of  explora- 
tion expenditures;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

HlLiau.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  In  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  program  for  In- 
dividuals who  are  opposed  to  participation 
In  such  program  on  grounds  of  conscience 
or  religious  belief:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4253.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CARNAHAN: 

H.R.  4254.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
tlie  Federal  Prop>crty  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  property  to  public  libraries, 
which  are  tax  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H  R.  4255.  A  bill  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  land  in  Pulaski  County.  Mo  , 
adjacent  to  the  Fort  Leonard  Wood  Military 
Reservation;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H  R.  4256.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  nntl- 
triLst  laws  of  the  United  States  aRainst  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  by  preventing 
manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  from  h- 
naiK'iiig  and  insuring  the  sales  of  their 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs    CHURCH: 

HR.4257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  aa  to  permit  rail- 
road corix)rations  to  take  full  advansj^ge  of 
tax  relief  measures  enacted  or  granted  by 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
to  the  Ci'mnmtoe  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    COHELAN: 

H  R.  4258.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  n.s- 
sl.3tance  f(ir  the  supp  >rt  of  public  schofils 
by  appropriatint;  funds  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  constructint;  .school  facilities  and 
for  teachers'  salaries:  to  tlie  Commiitce  on 
Education  and  Tjtbor. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HR.4259  A  bill  to  e.stablish  an  effective 
pr(j;,'ram  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr    D.WIS  of  Georgia: 

H  R.  4260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  the  desi^na- 
tion  of  Individuals  to  receive  survivor  an- 
nuities under  such  act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R  4261.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  make  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  a  permanent  agency  of  the  United 
States,  to  broaden  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLLINGER : 

HR.  4262.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
workmen's  compensation  payments  shall  be 
disregarded  in  the  compuUtlon  of  Income 
for  purposes  of  payment  of  pensions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTairs. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  4263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2'i  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining  an- 
nuities for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FENTON: 

H.R.  4264.  A  bill  to  assist  areas  to  develop 
and  maintain  stable  and  diversified  econo- 
mies by  a  program  of  financial  and  technical 
assistance  and  otherwise,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  4265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  8«rv. 
Ice  Retirement  Act  to  permit  employees  with 
at  least  30  years  of  service  to  retire  at  65 
years  of  age  with  full  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRAZIER: 
H.R.  4266.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  so  as  to  provide  for 
Bchedviled  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
reductions,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H  R.  4267.  A    bill    to   assist    InsUtutlons   of 

higher  education  to  market  and  retire  bonds 
Issued  by  them  to  finance  the  construction  of 
college  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  4268.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  6-year  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  school  districts  in  meet- 
ing the  debt  service  on  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  urgently  needed  elementary  or 
secondary  public  school  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  HALEY: 

H  R.  4269.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  from  Tampa.  Fla.,  to 
Miami.  Fla  ,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  HALPERN: 

HR  4270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  In  cer- 
tain cases  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
amount  of  an  Insurable  home  Improvement 
loan  from  the  present  $3,500  to  95.000  and 
in  the  maximum  maturity  of  such  a  loan 
from  the  present  3  or  5  years  to  10  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  HAIiDY: 

H.R  4271.  A  bill  to  validate  the  salary 
overpayments  made  to  certain  officers  and 
employees  incident  to  the  salary  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1955.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H  R  4272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  reduce,  for  purposes  of  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits,  the  age 
requirement  from  age  65  to  60;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HIESTAND: 

H  R  4273.  A  bill  to  terminate  acreage  con- 
trols and  price  supports  on  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr    HERLONG: 

H  R.  4274.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   HOFFMAN   of   Michigan: 

H  R.  4275.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  29  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
section  following  section   187;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  IKARD: 

H  R.  4276.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  Ux 
treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  contri- 
butions to  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

H  R  4277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works: 
to  establish  the  Office  of  Water  Pollution 
Control:  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mute on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KILBURN  (by  request) : 

H  R  4278.  A  bill  to  assist  areas  to  develop 
and  maintain  stable  and  diversified  econo- 
mies by  a  program  of  financial  and  technical 
assistance  and  otherwise,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KILGORS: 

HR.  4279.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  8ecr«- 
tary  of   the   Interior   to  construct,  rehabill- 
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tate.  operate,  and  maintain  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  rehablllUtlon  project,  Texas,  La 
Feria  division:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSiU: 
H.R.  4280.  A  bin  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement  of 
housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  comnauni- 
ties,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
HR  4281.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552. 
title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  of  Review, 
Discharges,  and  Dismissals  shall  gi\e  con- 
sideration to  satisfactory  evidence  relating 
to  good  character  and  exemplary  conduct  in 
civilian  life  after  discharge  or  dismissal  in 
determining  whether  or  not  to  correct  cer- 
tain dlscliarges  and  dlsmLssils;  to  authorize 
the  award  of  an  exemplary  rehabilitation 
certUicate;  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services. 

By  Mr  McCORMACK; 
HR  4282.  A  bill  to  supplement  and 
modify  the  act  of  May  24.  1828  (6  Stat  38J, 
ch.  CXII),  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  corin;- 
rate  pwwers  of  tlie  Sibters  of  the  Visitation. 
of  Georgetown  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  tlie  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R  4283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  T..x  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  to  j)ro\ide  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  ofTicers  of  the  executive 
brancli  of  the  Federal  Government  appointed 
by  the  Pre&icienl  sliall  be  exempt  from  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coltunbla. 

By  Mr  M(  DOWELL: 
H  R.  4284.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  utilization 
of  television  transmission  facilities  in  our 
public  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult 
training  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  MtMILLAN: 
H  R  4285  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
permit  the  Board  to  waive  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  requirement  that  persons 
must  be  seated  before  they  can  be  sold  or 
served  beer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS  (by  request): 
H  R  4286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school  census 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  February  4,  1925;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
H.R.  4287.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war  damage 
compensation  made  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  under  the  terms  of  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April  30, 
1946.  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $130  million  for  that  purpose;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  4288.  A   bill   to   authorize    the   estab- 
lishment   of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Monument;    to    the   Committee   on    Interior 
and    Insular    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
H.R.  4289.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  aircraft  or  motor  vehicles  to  hunt 
certain  wild  horses  or  burros  on  land  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4290.  A  bill  to  extend  coverage  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system  to  self-employed  physi- 
cians; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLIVER: 
H.R.4291.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulation  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  employ- 
ees of  Portsmouth,  (N.H.)   Naval  Shipyard; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H.R.  4292.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJl.  4293.  A  bUl  to  facUitate  the  applica- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of   1956,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H  R  4294.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  organizations 
of  postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  42  5  A  bill  to  prohibit  further  testing 
by  txpK-siun  of  nuclear  devices  so  long  as  all 
otlier  countries  refrain  from  explodint;  sucti 
devices;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  RrECE  of  Tennessee: 

H  R  4296.  A  taiil  to  amend  the  Pay  Read- 
just m.ent  Act  of  1942.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H  R  4297.  A  bill  to  omend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  September  7,  1957  (71  Stat.  629);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R  4^98  A  bill  to  provide  transportation 
on  Canadian  vessels  between  ports  in  south- 
eastern AlasV:a,  and  between  Hyder,  Alaska, 
and  other  jx.mts  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
between  Hytler.  Alriska,  and  other  points  in 
the  United  States  outside  Alaska,  either 
directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part 
ol  me  transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchrmt  M.irine  and  Fisheries. 
By   Mr    ROOSEVELT: 

H.R  4209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  increased  payments,  eliminate  cer- 
tain inequities  and  restrictions,  permit  a 
more  effective  distribution  of  Federal  funds, 
and  ciK'.ble  States  to  establish  more  adequate 
general  assi.'-tance  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  4"00.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
apiiropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  constructing  school  facilities  and 
for  teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lalx;r. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  Of  Texas: 

H.R  4301.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3202  of 
title  38  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  benefits  which  are 
unpaid  at  tlie  death  of  the  intended  benefi- 
ciary, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4302.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
safegviards  relative  to  the  accumulation  and 
final  disposition  of  certain  benefits  in  the 
estates  of  incompetent  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4303.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
double  indemnity  feature  in  all  contracts  of 
national  service  life  insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4304  A  bill  to  amend  section  715  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  $10 
per  $1,000  total  disability  income  protection 
to  certain  veterans  holding  policies  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  4305.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  for  1  year  the  right  of 
certain  veterans  to  apply  for  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mi.  THORNBERRY: 

H.R.  4306.  A  bin  to  provide  education  and 
training  for  the  children  of  veterans  dying 
of  a  service-connected  disability  Incurred 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  before  the  end 


of  compulsory  military  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.  4307.  A  bill   to   authorize   the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  a  hotel  in 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park.  Wash.;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H  R.  4308.  A  bill  to  clarify  paragraph  4  of 
section   15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1942    {56    Stat.    368);    to   the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H  R.  4309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  cor- 
rect certain  deficiencies;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  4310.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  harbor  on  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  In  the  Interest  of  navigation 
and  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr   ZABLOCKI; 
H.R.  4311.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of    tlie    balance   of   awards   for   war   damare 
compensation  made  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  under  the  terms  of  the 
Philippine    Rehabilitation    Act    of    April    30, 
1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$130  million  for  that  purpose;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAILEY: 
H.J.  Res.  227.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Constitution   of   the 
United    States   relative    to    equal    rights    for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an    amendment   to   the    Constitution    of   the 
United  States  relative  to  disapproval  of  items 
in  general  appropriation  bills;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IKARD: 
H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint     resolution     to     avoid 
suppression  of  inventive  diligence  in  Amer- 
ica;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  230.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to  the   Constitution   of   the 
United    States    relative    to    equal    rights    for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.WITHROW: 
H.J.  Res.  231.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent   resolution    ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  urging  enactment  into  law  of  a  food 
stamp  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
questing abolishment  of  the  Minidoka  Wild- 
life Refuge,  and  that  the  management  of  said 
refuge  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  refrain  from  enacting  any  further 
Increases  in  motor  fuel  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  ANI>  RESOLXTTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARBKTT: 

JIB,.  4313.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alek- 
sander  Dabrowskl;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.4313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Han- 
nelore  G.  L.  Alt;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARDY: 

H.R.  4314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Abraham,  John  A.  Carroll,  Forest  E.  Robin- 
son, Thomas  J.  Sawyers,  Jack  Silmon  and 
David  N.  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.KILDAY: 

HJt.  4315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
William  F.  Shotwell;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

H.R.  4316.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
William  Pozenel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER : 

H.R.  4317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
Chehebar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.R.  4318.  A  blU  for  th«  relief  of  D.  A.  Whlt- 
aker  and  other*;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAY: 
H.R.  4319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Balvatore 
Cardinale;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xju.i,  jjetltlons 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

65.  By  Mr.  VANIK:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  urging  the  insti- 
tution of  a  public  works  program  to  provide 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

66.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  pres- 
ident. Army  and  Air  National  Guard  and  Na- 
val MiUtla  Association  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Floyd  Bennett  Field.  Brooklyn.  NY., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  a  study  by  an  appropriate 
committee  of  Congress  of  the  subject  of 
medical  care,  hospitalization,  disability  re- 
tirement,  and   death    benefits    for   members 


of  the  National  Ouard  and  Reeerre  com* 
ponents;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Benr< 
Icn. 

67.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary,  Morris 
County  Federation  of  Holy  Name  Societies, 
Morrlstown,  N.J.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  opposing 
the  recognition  of  Red  China  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  F>orelgn  Affairs. 

68.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Chicago,  Hi.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  Judicial  nominations  and  ap- 
pointments; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

69.  Also,  petition  of  James  Kytle  Williams, 
Miami,  Fla..  relative  to  requesting  favorable 
action  upon  proposed  legislation  for  and  on 
behalf  of  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  their  wid- 
ows and  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

70.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  F.  Martin  and 
others,  Chattanooga,  Tcnn.,  relative  to  re- 
questing enactment  of  House  bill  IIM;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

71.  Also,  petition  of  Eugenic  C.  Nicolas, 
Manila,  Philippines,  relative  to  war  damages 
payable  to  the  Nicolas  Estates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Yonth  Conserration  Act  of  1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    ORXCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  9. 1959 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
entitled  'Youth  Conservation  Act  of 
1959,"  prepared  by  myself,  together  with 
an  editorial  entitled  "A  New  CCC?"  pub- 
lished in  the  Medford  (Oreg.)  Mail  Trib- 
une of  January  14.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

YOXTTH    CONSBRVATION    ACT    OF    1959 

(Statement  by  Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon) 
It  was  most  gratifying  to  me  to  read  an- 
other fine  editorial  appearing  in  the  Medford 
(Oreg.)  Mall  Tribune.  On  January  14  this 
truly  great  newspaper  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
contained  an  Item  entitled  "A  New  CCC?" 
In  it  the  editor  of  the  Mall  Tribune  struck  a 
note  which  I  think  that  the  Senate  will  hear 
time  and  time  again  in  the  coming  months 
M  newspaper  after  newspaper,  the  Nation 
over.  Joins  the  choriis  of  praise  for  the  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
Introduced  by  the  very  able  and  humani- 
tarian senior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  As 
•  cosponsor  of  this  proposed  legislation,  8. 
812,  I  am  proud  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  with  the  other  co- 
sponsors,  toward  speedy  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

In  the  last  analysis,  as  I  have  often  reit- 
erated upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  basic 
wealth  of  the  United  States  rests  not  alone 
upon  the  raw  materials  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand, abundant  though  they  be;  nor  Is  it 
to  b«  found  solely  In  th»  broad  rivers  which 
convey  our  goods  to  ocean  ports.  In  our 
forests  which  mantle  the  slopes  of  our  snow- 


capped mountains,  in  our  wheat-golden 
farms,  nor  In  our  bloesoming  fruit  orchards. 
These  all  have  but  a  derivative  value.  No. 
the  truth  wealth  of  our  country  lies  In  our 
basic  human  resource,  the  boys  and  girls 
who  will  tomorrow  be  succeeding  us  in  the 
trusteeship  of  our  natural  resources. 

This  being  so.  have  we  not  a  plain  duty 
to  arrange  matters  In  such  a  fashion  as  will 
conserve  this  human  resource,  so  that  when 
our  children  assume  the  trust  of  land,  wa- 
ter, and  minerals  In  their  time  they  will 
wisely  preserve  their  Inheritance  and  pass 
It  on,  not  only  undiminished  but  enhanced? 
How  better  can  this  be  done  than  through 
a  program  which  gives  at  first  hand  a  knowl- 
edRe  of  and  love  for  our  forests,  streams, 
and  wildlife? 

The  boy  salvaged  from  the  slums  of  our 
bll<;hted  metropolitan  areas  through  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  would  gain  in- 
sight Into  the  truths  expressed  by  the  great 
poet  when  he  caused  his  character  to  say: 

"And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  Ih  the  running 

brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones  and  good  In  everything. 
I  would  not  change  it." 

The  Medford  Mnll  Tribune  editorial  wisely 
p>olnts  out  that  the  cost  Is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  benefits  which  would  accrue 
td-'-the  boy,  the  community,  and  the  Nation, 
through   the   enactment   of    this   legislation. 

The  forest-access  road  program,  so  urgent- 
ly needed,  would  benefit  immeasurably 
from  the  enactment  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Act  of  1959.  Porest-accesa  roads 
pay  for  themselves  over  and  over  again. 
Our  timber  Is  a  crop  to  be  harvested.  It  Is 
a  tragic  waste  If  It  falls  to  decay.  It  Is  a 
hazard  when  it  becomes  tinder  dry  and  ripe 
for  fire.  Par  better  that  It  be  harvested  at 
prime  and  used  for  homes.  The  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  under  skillful  leadership  of 
Forest  Service  and  Park  Service  rangers  and 
foremen,  who  would  build  the  access  roads, 
clear  the  underbrush,  and  Improve  our  Fed- 
eral forests,  would  profit  by  their  growth  In 
■kills.  Their  health  would  be  enhanced. 
They  could  contribute  to  the  family  Income 
to  feed  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters; 
but,  most  of  all.  Mr.  President,  they  would 


grow  In  undersUnding  of  the  riches  offered 
by  our  open  spaces,  crystal  lakes,  and  fra- 
grant forests.  This  U  the  experience  which 
would  Instill  a  true  love  of  country,  to  be 
passed  on  and  treasured  by  the  generations 
beyond. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will  pass 
the  Senate  without  dissenting  vote  when  It 
Is  reported  from  committee.  Passage  by 
unanimous  action  would  constitute  a  symbol 
of  the  determination  of  the  Senate  to  de- 
velop our  country  through  the  aid  we  extend 
to  the  young  men  of  America  in  the  re- 
creation of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 


[From   the   Medford    (Oreg.)    Mail   Tribune. 
Jan.  14.  1959] 
A  New  CCC? 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  after  a  Jaunt  into 
the  woods  with  a  group  of  foresters  and  out- 
doorsmen,  we  reported  here  on  a  discussion 
we'd  heard  about  the  possibility  of  forming 
something  like  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  of  pre-World  War  II  days. 

Several  of  the  men  in  the  party  had  had 
experience  with  the  boys  who  came  west  to 
take  over  the  barracks  camps,  btilld  roads 
and  trails,  construct  forest  recreation  facil- 
ities, do  reforestation  work,  build  firebreaks 
and  fight  fires,  and  generally  effect  a  double 
rehabilitation— that  of  the  foreste  and  that 
of  themselves. 

Frequently  these  lads  were  the  products  of 
the  slums  of  the  East,  and  often  were  "tough 
cookies"  themselves — boys  who  today  would 
be  called  Juvenile  delinquents. 

A  rather  amazing  percentage  of  them,  if 
we  are  rightly  Informed,  went  on  from  the 
CCC  Into  constructive,  useful  Uvea. 

How  much  credit  the  corps  can  take  for 
this  record  is.  of  course,  subject  to  debate. 
But  many  men  who  watched  the  tough  boys 
from  the  streets  of  New  York  or  Chicago 
change  gradually  into  men  who  knew  some- 
thing of  the  outdoors,  eomethlng  of  life, 
something  of  their  fellow  men.  and  some- 
thing of  responsibility.  wlU  swear  that  it  was 
the  turning  point  in  more  lives  than  a  few. 

The  poeslblUty  of  reviving  the  CCC  or 
eomethlng  Itice  it  has  been  broached  every  so 
often  since  the  war. 
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The  latect  to  do  so  Is  Senator  Httbkkt 
HuMPBBrr,  of  Minnesota,  who  advocates  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  boys  of  16  or  over. 

After  reading  HuicrHXET's  proposal.  Bud 
Forrester,  of  the  Pendleton  East  Ore^nlan 
talked  to  one  of  that  newspaper's  employees 
who  cAme  to  Oregon  with  the  CCC  In  1937, 
who  stayed,  and  who  became  a  responsible 
citizen.    He  told  Bud  : 

"There  are  12  or  14  of  us  In  and  near  Pen- 
dleton now  and  all  of  the  fellows  have  made 
good.  They  came  out  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  If  they  hadn't  had  the  opportunity 
to  leave  there  I'm  afraid  It  would  have  been  a 
different  story. 

"Most  of  those  guys  were  tough.  We  had 
gang  fights  In  the  CCC  camp  here  In  the  be- 
ginning. Every  guy  wanted  to  show  how 
tough  he  was.  But  It  wasn't  very  long  before 
It  all  got  straightened  out.  E^rerybody  liked 
his  Job.  We  realized  that  there  wasn't  any 
point  In  trying  to  prove  how  tough  we  were — 
that  It  dldnt  make  any  difference  In  this 
new  setup.  It  was  Just  the  right  thing  for 
some  tough  guys  from  the  big  city." 

And  he  added  that  he  thought  Senator 
HnMFHaxT  should  add  one  provision  to  his 
proposal,  that  the  boys  enlisted  In  a  YCC 
should  fljst  of  aU  come  from  the  slum  areas 
of  big  cities.     He  said: 

"They  are  the  fellows  who  need  help.  The 
situation  that  many  of  those  boys  face  Is  al- 
most hopeless.  Get  them  into  the  YCC  first. 
Broaden  the  program  later." 

The  proposal,  on  a  national  scale,  is  simi- 
lar if  not  vlrtuaUy  Identical  to  suggesUons 
for  young  men's  work  camps  In  Oregon,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  would  enlist  youngsters 
who  had  gotten  into  trouble,  or  were  headed 
that  way. 

Such  an  organization  wouldn't  end  Juve- 
nile delinquency  overnight,  or  In  any  length 
of  time,  for  ths  causes  are  too  deep-seated 
In  our  society.  But  it  would  solve  a  lot  of 
problems,  pcu-ticularly  In  the  area  of  the 
tough  guys  who  really  shouldn't  be  sent  to 
prison,  nor  yet  should  be  set  loose  again  with 
a  wrist  slap. 

The  costs  of  such  a  program  would  not  be 
negligible,  but  when  compared  to  the  Fed- 
eral military  budget,  say.  they  would  amount 
to  probably  a  tiny  fraction  of  that  total. 

And  who  could  calculate  the  good  that 
would  come  out  of  It? 

It  would  Include  the  construction  of  Fed- 
eral forest  access  roads,  which  are  so  badly 
needed  to  gK  out  overripe  timber;  It  would 
speed  up  the  rehabilitation  and  construction 
of  forest  service  and  national  park  recrea- 
tional facilities  now  so  badly  behind  the  de- 
mand, and  it  would  provide  the  resources  for 
much  other  work  which  wotild  benefit  the 
Nation  on  its  Federal  liuids — work  now  go- 
ing begging  for  lack  of  budget  and  person- 
nel. 

But  raoeX,  of  all  It  would  provide  a  place  for 
young  men  to  get  Into  a  relatively  whole- 
some atmosphere,  to  fain  self-respect,  to 
learn  the  merits  of  a  hard  day's  work. 

YCC  has  much  to  be  isaid  for  It. 


C.  R.  *'?'wk**  Gntermoth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   ICOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVE8 
Monday.  February  9, 1959 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  night  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Sou  Conversation  Districts  con- 
ferred another  honor  upon  one  of  this 
Nation's  great  conservationists. 


At  the  annual  banquet  in  Houston. 
Tex.,  the  association  gave  C.  R  "Pink" 
Gutermuth  its  distinguished  service 
award. 

NASCD  President  Nolen  J.  Faqua  cited 
Gutermuth  for  his  long  years  of  success- 
ful effort  in  promoting  management  of 
the  Nation's  soil,  water,  wildlife  and  re- 
lated sources.  Th*"  award  is  given  in 
recognition  to  soil  conservation  districts 
and  in  dedication  to  their  principles  of 
"Conservation — development — self-gov- 
ernment." The  association  represents 
the  more  than  2.700  farmer-supervised 
soil  conservation  districts  throughout 
the  United  States  and  its  Territories. 

Former  recipients  of  tlie  award  include 
Ervin  L.  Peterson.  Assistant  Secretarj', 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr. 
Hugh  H.  Bennett,  first  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service;  and  Donald 
A.  Williams,  present  SCS  head. 

Gutermuth  has  been  the  vice  president 
of  the  institute,  an  influential  private 
organization  with  headquarters  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  since  1946.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  secretary  of  the  American 
Wildlife  Institute.  He  currently  is  a 
trustee  and  the  secretary  of  the  North 
American  Wildlife  Foundation,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Council  of  America,  and  a  trustee  of  both 
the  "Wildlife  Society  and  Stronghold. 
Inc.  (Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  Md.). 

He  is  chairman  of  the  steering  com- 
mitte  for  the  annual  National  Watershed 
Congress  that  is  sponsored  by  more  than 
20  leading  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
conservation  organizations.  From  1934 
to  1942  he  was  first  director  of  education 
and  then  director  of  fish  and  game  of 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. 

In  1957  he  received  the  Leopold  Medal 
of  the  Wildlife  Society,  the  highest 
award  of  that  professional  organization 
of  wildlife  scientists. 


Legislation  To  Preyent  Free  or  Special 
TraTcl  Rates  to  GovemmeBt  Officials 
on  Private  Passenger  Vessels 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHIITCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9. 1959 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
announce  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  granting  of  free  or  reduced 
travel  rates  to  Federal  employees  and 
their  families. 

Last  July,  during  House  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  a  bill  to 
authorize  construction  of  two  superliner 
passenger  vessels,  I  expressed  regret  that 
the  conferees  had  not  retained  a  pro- 
vision from  the  Senate  version  prohibit- 
ing private  shipping  lines  from  extend- 
ing free  or  reduced  rates  to  Government 
officials  and  their  families.  This  new 
bill  would  correct  that  situation. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  Members  of 
Congress  or  anyone  on  the  Government 
payroll  either  in  the  legislative,  execu- 


tive, or  judicial  branches,  or  any  of  their 
relatives,  should  not  be  permitted  by 
law  to  receive  favorable  treatment  as 
against  the  general  public  in  traveL  No 
such  privilege  is  allowed  in  connection 
with  air  or  rail  transportation  and  I  see 
no  reason  for  there  to  be  any  difference 
when  it  comes  to  travel  by  water.  It 
certainly  is  inappropriate  for  persons 
who  adjudicate,  regulate  and  negotiate 
as  well  as  legislate  on  shipping  matters 
to  be  recipients  of  special  favors.  The 
contracts  and  subsidies  involved  amount 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
and  public  confidence,  it  seems  to  me, 
requires  a  strict  standard  in  this  respect. 

In  my  bill  I  make  a  distinction  as  to 
the  historic  custom  of  invitational 
cruises  of  newly  constructed  or  modern- 
ized ships  in  that  I  specifically  exempt 
excursion  or  trial  run  voyages  when  all 
guests  are  on  an  invitational  basis. 

My  bill  does  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  contract  with 
these  same  shipping  companies  for  re- 
duced rate  costs  involving  the  trans- 
portation of  military  or  civilian  person- 
nel when  such  employees  are  traveling 
on  official  business  and  when  such  trans- 
portation costs  are  being  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

My  bill  would  restrict,  however,  any 
shipping  company  from  giving  to  any 
official  or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  to  any  member  of  that  em- 
ployees  immediate  family  free  or  re- 
duced transportation  rates  below  those 
rates  which  are  offered  to  the  general 
public.  

Legislatien  Amendinf  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  so  as  To  Extend  the  Tune  for 
Makinf  Grants  for  Community  Air- 
ports Should  Be  ApproTed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9. 1959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  support  of  legislation 
amending  the  Federal  Airport  Act  in 
order  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  and  so  forth. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  or  Repiiesentativ*  Jamm  K.  Van 

Zandt,    20th    Disteict   or   Pkhicstlvania, 

Betobe  the  House  Iwteestatk  akd  Fokeicn 

COMMEBCE  COMIOTTEE,  FEBEUAET  9,  1958,  IN 

BtJPPOBT   or   I^aisLATioK   To   Ketend   the 

Fedeeai.  Aibfokt  Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  Introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  In  order  to 
extend  the  time  for  making  grants  and  so 
forth.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
l)efore  this  committee  In  support  of  such 
l^lslation. 

As  many  of  you  Imow,  I  represent  th«  aotn 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  tbe 
counties  of  Blair,  Centre,  and  Clearfleld.  and 
In  this  area  the  communltlas  at  Altoona, 
Du  Bola,  Phlllpsbiirg.  and  State  OoUega  ar» 
Interested  In  the  legislation  now  under  oon- 
slderatlon. 
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Por  your  Information,  Altoona  l8  served  by 
the  Altoona-Blalr  County  Airport  located  at 
Martlnsburg,  Pa. 

At  this  moment  the  airport  Is  undergoing 
expansion,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  at  least 
another  $315,000  of  Federal  assistance  will  be 
needed  to  complete  the  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  case  of  Du  Bols,  Pa.,  the  airport  is 
under  construction  at  this  time  vlth  an  esti- 
mated $300,000  In  Federal  funds  being  needed 
to  complete  the  airport  and  make  It  opera- 
tional. 

At  Phlllpsburg.  Pa.,  the  Black  Moshannon 
Airport  win  need  at  least  $100,000  In  Federal 
funds  to  complete  badly  needed  Improve- 
ments Including  a  terminal  building,  and 
so  forth. 

At  State  College,  Pa.,  the  site  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  according  to  com- 
munications I  have  received,  the  sum  ot 
$100,000  in  Federal  funds  will  be  needed 
to  expand  an  existing  and  Inadequate  air- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  three-county  area 
the  need  of  modern  airports  Is  acute. 

The  area  Is  mountainous  and  what  rail 
service  we  enjoyed  the  post  many  years  Is 
rapidly  diminishing  due  to  the  curtailment 
of  passenger  service. 

^n  the  wintertime — and  our  winters  are 
lengthy— travel  by  highway  Is  precarious. 

With  the  area  being  serviced  by  Allegheny 
Airlines  to  obtain  full  enjoyment  we  need 
adequate  airport  facilities. 

The  communities  which  sponsor  these  air- 
ports through  an  airport  authority  organized 
for  that  purpose  find  it  impossible  even  with 
State  aid  to  finance  the  expansion  and  con- 
struction of  airports. 

Therefore,  without  Federal  assistance  the 
program  of  airport  construction  and  expan- 
sion will  come  to  a  standstill. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  I  am  appearing  before 
this  committee  In  support  of  legislation  to 
extend  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 


Rising  Retail  Food  Coett  Are  Not  Caated 
by  Farm  Price-Snpport  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9. 1959 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pay- 
ments to  farmers  for  food  products  in 
1957  were  $19.5  billion,  almost  the  same 
as  the  $19.2  billion  paid  in  1948,  just  10 
years  earlier.  This  payment  applies  to 
food  sold.  It  does  not  reflect  the  value 
of  food  produced  on  farms  and  used 
there  by  the  farm  family. 

But  the  retail  value  of  this  same  quan- 
tity of  food  in  1957  was  $50.4  billion. 
This  is  what  the  consumer  paid.  It  was 
only  $39  billion  in  1948.  The  increase 
in  the  marketing  charge  over  the  10 
years  was  $11.4  billion.  This  is  the  ris- 
ing food  cost  to  consumers. 

These  payments  to  farmers  and  retail 
values  apply  only  to  foods  produced  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  and  pur- 
chased at  retail  by  consumers.  The 
quantity  was  larger  in  1957  than  in  1948 
because  of  the  increase  in  population. 
The  retail  values  are  calculated  in  such 
a  way  that  food  eaten  at  restaurants  Is 
valued  in  terms  of  retail  store  prices. 


The  table  below  shows  how  these 
values  and  payments  have  changed  dur- 
ing the  10  years  under  consideration. 

Payments  to  farmers  and  marketing  charges 
for  farm  food  purchased  by  civilian  coii- 
sumers  in  the  United  States.  1948-57 
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During  the  years  from  1948  through 
1957,  the  population  residing  in  the 
United  State.s  increa.sed  from  146  million 
persons  to  170  million.  This  averaRcs 
out  at  about  2.4  million  more  per.sons 
per  year.  But  the  farmers'  take  from 
feedinpr  the  smaller  population  in  1948 
was  $19  2  biliion.  whereas  in  1957,  10 
years  later,  it  was  $19.5  billion.  This 
is  no  idle  achievement.  It  shows  that 
the  farmers  have  been  very  efficient  in 
providin',^  the  food  supply.  Less  farmers 
providing  more  food  each  year  have  de- 
livered enou^ih  for  everyone  with  some 
added  for  e.xport  and  at  a  lower  moss 
co.st  in  a  period  of  serious  inflation. 

What  caused  the  increase  in  food 
costs  to  consumers?  Labor,  transpor- 
tation costs,  and  ta.xes  .seem  to  have  been 
very  important  in  the  increa.'^ed  cost  of 
distribution.  Additional  marketing  serv- 
ices, particularly  in  packaKin.tr,  and  the 
preparation  of  these  foods  for  retailing 
were  also  significant  sources  of  increased 
distribution  costs. 

The  justification  of  these  increases  in 
food  costs  to  consumers  is  not  questioned. 
If  coiLsumers  want  to  purchase  their 
food  in  more  costly  prepared  forms,  that 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  justilication.  But 
it  is  important  that  consumers  should 
understand  the  reason  for  increased 
food  costs.  All  too  often  the  farmer  is 
assumed  to  have  received  a  comparable 
increase  in  income. 

All  too  often  the  increase  is  attributed 
to  price-support  programs  with  respect 
to  faiTii  products.  The  data  above, 
however,  include  farmers'  total  income 
from  food  products.  His  income  attrib- 
utable to  price  supports  is  included.  The 
farmers'  contribution  to  the  consumers' 
food  bill  has  not  increa.sed  in  the  10 
years  reviewed.  Even  when  the  in- 
creased quantities  of  food  used  by  the 
growing  population  are  added,  the 
farmers'  take  did  not  increase,  but  since 
1951  has  generally  declined. 

Incomes  to  persons  who  are  not  farm- 
ers have  increased  steadily  since  the 
war.  The  cost  of  goods  and  services 
which  farmers  must  buy  has  also  in- 
creased. But  farmers'  cash  incomes  for 
the  postwar  period  have  been  relatively 
static.  These  are  facts  which  should  be 
considered  by  those  who  would  reduce 
price  supports.  Consumers  of  food  have 
been  getting  a  bargain,  insofar  as  farm- 
ers are  concerned. 


The  farmers  as  a  group  have  a  proud 
record  in  the  past  10  years.  Hunger  in 
the  United  States  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. Important  inroads  have  been 
made  on  hunger  outside  the  United 
States.  And  all  of  this  at  prices  which 
reflect  the  opposite  of  inflation  in  years 
when  inflation  has  become  our  No.  1  na- 
tional problem. 

INFIATION     HAS     NOT    AFTECTED    BUTTER     PKICES 

Inflation,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the 
important  problems  of  our  time.  Prices 
ri.se.  and  with  them,  the  index  of  living 
costs  al.so  rises.  In  the  case  of  butter, 
however,  prices  have  declined.  The 
average  price  of  92-score  butter  at 
wholesale  in  1950  was  61.7  cents  a 
pound.  It  rose  to  72  cents  in  1951:,  but 
since  that  time  it  declined  until  in  1958 
the  average  price  is  58.7  cents,  3  cents 
per  pound  le.ss  than  in  1950.  This  shows 
tiiat  the  farmers  who  produced  milk  for 
butter  have  not  shared  in  any  increase 
of  income.  Responsibility  for  inflation 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  dairy 
farmer.  Consumers  have  been  repaid 
for  the  tax  cost  of  price  support  in  their 
lower  price  for  butter. 

In  1950.  the  average  retail  price  for 
butter  was  72.9  cents  a  pound,  and  in 
1938  it  was  74.2  cents,  an  increase  in 
cost  of  1.3  cents  per  pound  for  this 
8-year  period.  Retail  prices  also 
reached  their  ix'ak  in  1952,  and  since 
1952  have  declined,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral trend  in  prices.  Whereas  retail 
food  prices  increased  by  30  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1957,  butter  prices  in- 
creased le.ss  than  2  percent. 


Butter:  Retail  and  uholesale 
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Interview  With  Hon.  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  of  Rhode  Island — An  Elder 
Statesman  at  91  Looks  at  the  World 
Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  9, 1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  Inter- 
view with  Senator  Green,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, by  the  U.S.  News  L  World  Re- 
port, published  in  the  issue  of  that  mag- 
azine for  February  13,  1959. 

In  my  opinion,  this  interview  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  noteworthy,  because  it 
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was  participated  in  by  a  man  who  has 
seen  much  of  the  charging  history  of 
ovu*  country  and  the  world.  He  haa  ob- 
served with  wisdom  and  concern  what 
has  occurred  and  haa,  I  l>elieve,  a  good 
deal  of  good  advice  fpr  the  rest  of  us. 
There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

iNTEKvirw  WrrH  Senatok  Okeen — An  EuiEm 
Btatismak  at  01  Looks  at  the  Woru> 
Today 

Question.  Senator  Gkein.  what  do  you 
think  U  the  moit  exciting  period  you've 
lived  through? 

Answer.  Ob,  I  think  this  is. 
Question.  Why   would  you  pick  this  pe- 
riod? 

Answer.  Well.  I  think  poMlbly  because 
more  things  are  happening,  faster  and  over 
A  larger  ares.  We  are  spreading  out  Into 
other  worlds  now.  And,  piirtly  because  I  am 
more  suscepUble  to  thes«  changes,  I  nnd 
them  more  exciting. 

Question.  You  are  In  the  middle  of  them — 
Answer.  Yes,  yes;  I  have  a  part  In  It  and 
It  is  wonderful.  I  think — a  wonderful  time  to 
be  alive  for  any  of  us,  but  particularly  those 
of  us  who  possibly  have  something  to  do 
about  it. 

Sometimes  It  works  the  other  way,  of 
course,  and  It  Is  depressing  to  think  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  and  It  Isn't,  and  you 
can't  get  It  dene,  but  I  think  It's  better  to 
try,  even  If  ycu  fall,  than  not  to  try. 

Question.  Vhat  Is  your  general  feeling, 
Benator.  about  the  kind  of  world  we  are  liv- 
ing In  today,  compared  with  earlier  years? 
Answer.  Well,  we  are  living  so  much 
faster  today  In  every  way— physically  and 
every  other  way. 

Question.   Have   you   found   that   you  can 

live  more  slowly  than  the  general  mass  of 

the  people? 

Answer.  No.  I  don't  live  any  more  slowly. 

Question.  Do  you  think  things  are  moving 

In  the  right  direction  In  Euiope? 

Answer.  Well,  we  are  moving  so  fast 

Question.  Are  they  moving  toward  us, 
toward  our  ideas  of  what  should  t>e  done? 
Answer.  Oh,  I  think  so.  I  think  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  developing.  They  are  going 
through  some  of  the  things  we  went 
through.  The  world  has  gotten  so  small 
now — we  have  to  deal  with  the  whole 
world.  Even  when  I  was  a  boy,  our  world 
was  very  much  more  llmlttd  than  It  Is  now. 
Question.  Are  there  many  big  men  In  the 
Senate  today — and  were  th'jre  many  big  men 
years  ago? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  the  big  men  in  the 
Senate  seemed  as  big  at  the  time  as  they  do 
now,  when  we  look  at  it  historically.  Don't 
you  think  It  makes  a  difference? 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  system  of 
election  by  the  legislature!*  gave  us  better 
men — more  qualified  men — than  we  get  now 
through  the  primaries? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  you  had  as  great  a 
variety.  No.  I  think  it's  a  better  system — 
the  elected  system. 

Question.  In  your  quarter  century  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  what  changes  In  the  service  that 
Congress  renders  to  the  people  have  Im- 
pressed you  most?  Hasn't  It  become  more 
International  minded? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes.  It  has;  but  that  isnt 
owing  to  Congress — that's  owing  to  the 
world  outside.  I  think  the  Congress  has 
changed  as  the  world  has  changed. 

Question.  We  read  In  the  papers  all  about 
the  nuclear  age.  Are  you  fearful  of  our 
future?  Do  you  think  we're  going  to  be 
destroyed? 

Answer.  What  difference  doee  it  make? 
Question.  Does  It  make  no  difference? 
Answer.  No. 

Question.  Whyf    Are  you  a  fatalist? 
Answer,  rm  going  to  do  my  duty  as  I  ■•• 
it  as  long  as  I'm  here,  and  if  I'm  destroyed 


and  everybody  else  Is  at  the  same  time,  what 
difference  does  It  make — for  me,  for  them, 
for  any  of  us?  Here  where  we  are  talking 
about  all  these  worlds — suppose  this  earth  Is 
blown  up  by  sputniks  or  some  new  Inven- 
tions or  discoveries. 

Question.  You  don't  have  any  fear  about 
the  future,  then? 
Answer.  What  is  there  to  fear? 

Question.  Being  blown  up 

Answer.  I  fear  a  lot  worse  things  might 
happen  to  us  than  being  blown  up. 

Question.  Should  we  stop  worrying  about 
it  and  get  down  to  business? 

Answer.  That's  right.  It's  our  Job  to  do 
the  best  we  can  with  things  as  we  find 
them — try  to  Improve  them — we  can't  make 
them  perfect;  we  realize  that. 

Question.  You  don't  think  It's  wise  to  look 
Into  the  future  too  much? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  do.  Look  to  the  future. 
But  I  wouldn't  worry  about  It.  You  can't 
change  It  probably  very  much — perhaps  you 
can. 

Question.  Are  you  a  fatalist?  Do  you  l>e- 
lleve  what's  going  to  happen  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen, anyway? 

Answer.  No.  I  think  that  men  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  affect  their  own  careers  and  to 
affect  the  career  of  their  country. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  Is  much 
difference  between  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  Parties  today? 

Answer.  I  think  it's  much  less  than  it  has 
been. 

Question.  Have  the  Republicans  come  over 
toward  the  Democrats? 

Answer.  More  of  that  than  the  other,  yes. 
I  think  they  have  become  more  "liberal." 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Democrats 
have  become  less  "radical,"  and  they  have 
gone  over  to  the  middle  of  the  road  In  both 
parties? 

Answer.  I  haven't  seen  many  signs  of  that. 
Question.  Do  you  think  they  are  still  as 
"radical"  as  they  were  In  the  thirties? 

Answer.  I  think  It  sways  back  and  forth 
a  little  bit.  It's  more  the  mood  for  the  mo- 
ment than  It  Is  the  plan  of  the  centuries. 
We're  not  planning  for  the  good  of  the  gen- 
eration. Perhaps  we  ought  to,  but  I  don't 
think  we  do.  How  can  you  these  days?  A 
new  Invention  comes  along,  and  everjrthlng 
Is  changed  In  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year. 
Question.  Senator,  you're  a  great  traveler. 
Would  you  like  to  take  a  trip  to  the  moon? 
Answer.  Yes,  I  would. 

Question.  You  would  volunteer  to  go  on 
the  first  planet  ship? 

Answer.  I  never  ask  for  Invitations. 
Question.  You've  been  asked  this  a  lot  of 
times,  but  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  you  are  looking  so  well  at  the  age  of  91? 
Answer.  Because  I  had  a  lot  of  warnings 
when  I  was  young.  I  was  an  invalid.  I  had 
everything — all  the  usual  children's  diseases 
and  a  lot  of  extras — everything — pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever — everything. 

I  was  sick  most  of  the  time,  so  I  couldnt 
go  to  school — not  weU  enough  when  1  was 
a  little  boy.  I  had  tutors.  Then  I  got  better 
and  better  and,  when  I  was  old  enough,  my 
father  sent  me  to  a  private  school  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  north  of  where  we  lived. 
I  remember  the  winter  and  I  thought  I  would 
freeze  to  death.  I  withstood  it  and  I  got 
toughened  up  and  I  had  all  the  other  things 
I  could  have  so  I  waus  pretty  well  after  that 
and  got  better  and  better.  I  became  Inter- 
ested In  athletics. 

Question.  Do  you  stUl  walk  back  and  forth 
to  the  Capitol  every  day? 

Answer.  I  frequently  walk  up  In  the  morn- 
ing— that's  2  V^  miles. 

Question.  Do  you  do  any  other  exercis- 
ing? 

Answer.  It  all  depends  on  whether  I  can 
find  the  time.  Now  It  gets  worse  and  worse. 
The  longer  I  am  here  the  worse  It  Is — ^the  less 
time  there  Is. 


Question.  You  played  tennis  until  re- 
cently  

Answer.  Yes.  I  played  until  about  3  years 
ago.  It  was  a  question  of  time  more  than 
anything.  I  like  to  play  singles  better  than 
doubles. 

Question.  Do  you  exercise  In  the  gym  now, 
Benator? 

Answer.  I  don't  get  time.     I  wish  I  did. 
Question.  You  did  that  regularly  for  many 

years 

Answer.  Yes,  yes.  I've  had  less  and  less 
time  for  myself. 

Diirr:    "i    cat    antthino" 
Question.    Do   you   follow   any   partlctilar 
diet? 

Answer.  No,  no — luckily.  I  go  out  to  so 
many  dinner  parties  that  I  eat  anything 
that  Is  put  before  me. 

Question.   And   you  live  through  It? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  You've  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
abroad  In  recent  years,  haven't  you? 

Answer.  Well,  yes.  I  went  abroad  first  In 
1889.  My  grandfather  thought  that  a  young 
man — had  the  old  Idea  about  "finishing" — 
he  ought  to  be  "finished"  by  a  trip  abroad.  I 
thought  It  was  a  very  good  Idea,  so  he  sent 
my  two  cousins  who  were  Just  a  little  bit 
older  and  myself  on  a  grand  tour  of  Europe. 
Question.  And  you  have  been  going  pretty 
regularly  ever  since? 
Answer.  Off  and  on. 

Question.  But  In  the  last  few  years  you've 
made  official  trips  abroad,  haven't  you? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism of  our  educational  methods 

Answer.  Oh.  I  don't  think  that  boys  and 
girls  study  here  as  hard  as  they  do  abroad. 
Question.  Should  they  study  harder? 
Answer.  They  should.  But  I  don't  think 
they  do. 

Question.  You  went  to  college  both  In 
Ehirope  and  here.  How  would  you  compare 
the  two? 

Answer.  Well.  It  depends.  They  prepare 
you  for  a  different  life,  perhaps.  You  usually 
decide  there  much  earlier  than  you  do  here 
what  you  are  going  to  do  In  life.  In  some 
ways  one  Is  ahead,  and  In  some  ways  the 
other. 

But  I  do  think  that,  for  Instance,  a  Ger- 
man boy  had  to  study  a  little  harder  than 
any  American  boy  that  I  knew  here.  I  know 
one  of  my  friends,  I  remember  In  those  days, 
could  recite  a  whole  book  of  poetry — I  mean 
the  whole  thing  right  straight  through — 
and  things  like  that.  They  memorize  a  great 
deal. 

Question.  Does  that  train  the  mind  very 
much? 

Answer.  That  s  one  kind  of  training  and 
the  other  Is  to  develop  yotir  powers  of  think- 
ing and  reasoning.  There  are  different  parts 
of  your  human  brain  that  you  want  to  de- 
velop more. 

Question.  Do  they  narrow  down  the  people 
they  are  going  to  educate? 

Answer.  The  imlversltles  there  had  a  dif- 
ferent standard  right  along.  They  didnt 
care  whether  you  studied  or  not.  It  was  up 
to  you.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  more 
responsibility  developed  there  than  here.  I 
regret  to  find  the  tendency  seems  to  be  the 
other  way  here. 

They  build  these  dormitories,  for  instance, 
at  colleges,  and  they  used  to  be  standing  free. 
Now  they  like  to  build  them  with  moaU 
around  them,  so  the  boys  can't  get  In  and  out 
easily.  They  have  to  go  through  the  gates — 
like  they  do  It  In  English  colleges.  They  keep 
tabs  on  them— when  they  go  out,  when  they 

go  In.  

In  Germany  they  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
They  don't  pay  much  attention  to  the  boys. 
If  they  want  to  get  a  degree,  they've  got  to 
pass  an  examination.  In  order  to  pass  the 
examlnaUon,  they've  got  to  study  hard  to 
do  It. 
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Question.  They  put  the  responsibility  on 
the  youth  rather  than  on  the  teacher? 

Answer.  That's  right. 

Question.  Do  you  think  an  Individual's  life 
is  fuller  now  than  It  was  when  you  were  » 
small  boy? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  average 
Individual  life  Is  too  crowded.  That's  the 
reason  they  do  most  thlngj  half  well. 

Question.  Is  that  true  on  Capitol  Hill? 

Answer.  Yes,  certainly. 

Question.  Who  was  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  you  remember,  Senator? 

Answer.  I've  known  every  President — I've 
met  personally  every  President — beginning 
with  Hayes.  Except  Garfield — I  never  met 
Garfield. 

Question.  Of  the  Presidents  you  have 
known,  which  one  has  Impressed  you  most? 

Answer.  I  haven't  known  many  of  them 
Intimately.  I've  known  both  Roosevelts — 
Theodore  and  Franklin — very  well,  Indeed. 
I  admired  Woodrow  Wilson  very  much  In- 
deed. He  was  a  scholar,  made  great  sacri- 
fices— he'd  go  the  limit.  He  practically  died 
for  his  country.  And  he  had  a  clean  mind, 
clear.  He  was  more  scholarly  than  those  I've 
known.  He  worked  a  great  many  reforms. 
He  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  government;  he 
Impressed  me  that  way. 

Question.  Who  do  you  think  was  the  best 
politician  of  the  Presidents? 

Answer.  I  think  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Question.  How  about  Teddy  Roosevelt? 
He  was  pretty  successful 

Answer.  Not  as  good.  He  came  to  Provi- 
dence, when  he  was  first  running,  and  he 
made  a  rather  antiprotection  speech.  As  the 
BUbJect  of  tariffs  was  foremost  In  the  minds 
of  most  conservative  Rhode  Islanders,  that 
was  the  wrong  speech  to  make  there.  I  am 
told  he  never  mentioned  that  subject  again 
during  his  New  England  campaign. 

I  was  very  fond  of  him.  I  knew  him  very 
well.  Indeed.  I  stayed  at  his  house.  I  had  a 
standing  Invitation — a  room  at  my  di.sposal 
whenever  I  wanted  to  go  and  stay  there. 

Question.  Even  though  you  were  a  Demo- 
crat? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  knew  all  his  family  well. 

I  shocked  him  sometimes.  I  remember  one 
Sunday  mornlrg  he  came  downstairs  In  his 
togs — "Rough  Rider"  stuff — and  I  didn't 
have  any.  And  he  said.  "Here,  take  an  ax. 
Come  out  and  help  me  chop  down  some 
trees" 

And  I  said.  "Well,  I  won't  come  down  and 
help  you  chop  down  some  of  your  trees  be- 
cause I've  Rot  on  my  'Sunday-go-to-mcetlng' 
clothes,  but  I'll  come  around  and  boss  the 
job."  And  I  realize  this  was  something  ter- 
rible, and  a  sort  of  gasp  went  around  the 
room  because  I  had  the  nerve  to  say  that  to 
the  President. 

He  asked  me  to  be  his  campaign  manager 
when  he  ran  on  the  Bull  Moose  ticket.  I  had 
just  ccme  back  from  my  first  experience  of 
a  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Balti- 
more. When  I  got  home,  I  found  this  request 
from  Roosevelt  to  be  his  campaign  manager 
for  New  England.  Of  course,  I  wasn't  going 
to  do  It,  couldn't  do  It,  and  had  to  write 
him  to  that  effect. 

But  I  ran  for  Governor  that  year  and  I 
never  mentioned  the  fact — and  there  was  a 
Bull  Moose  ticket  In  Rhode  Island,  too,  but  I 
didn't  think  It  was  decent  to  take  advantage 
of  a  friendship  and  hurt  him.  And  so  I 
d'dn't  and  I  got  licked,  but  that  wasn't 
the  only  cause. 

Well,  anyway.  I  never  told  anybody  about 
It.  except  a  few  Intimate  friends  who 
wouldn't  tell.  And  I  was  staying,  a  couple 
years  afterward— they  were  having  a  dinner 
party  at  Sagamore  Hill,  and  somebody  said, 
"Well,  Mr.  President.  I  guess  nobody  ever 
turned  you  down  when  you  asked  for  any- 
thing." 

"Oh,  yea."  he  said,  "they  did.  and  he  la 
right  at  this  teble  now."  Then  he  told  the 
stury. 


Question.  Senator,  does  government  bet- 
ter serve  the  interest  of  the  people  today 
than  when  you  were  trying  to  bring  about 
governmental  reforms  in  Rhode  Island  back 
in  the  thirties? 

Answer.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  can't  com- 
pare those  parts  of  the  government.  I  think 
that  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  were 
supposed  to  be  the  worst-governed  States  in 
the  Union  then.  And  by  the  time  I  got 
through  with  my  State — I  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor and  I  changed  over  the  whole  govern- 
ment— everything,  including  the  whole  su- 
preme court  and  eve.ything  elFe. 

Question.  Senator,  when  you  changed  over 
the  whole  government,  do  you  mean  th  it  you 
changed  the  people  In  It.  or  did  you  ciiange 
the  .system — reorganize  the  government  it- 
self? 

Answer.  I  reorganized  It.  I  had  the  same 
constitution  and  the  same  laws.  I  changed 
those  gradually,  too. 

Quettion.  What  chanr;ps  did  you  bring? 
How  were  you  able  to  get  hold  of  the  situa- 
tion? 

Answer.  In  the  1934  election  I  got  a  ma- 
jority in  both  tlie  senate  and  the  house. 

On  January  2,  1935,  the  date  of  my  second 
Inauguration  as  Governor,  the  general  as- 
sembly met  at  noon  and  I  was  sworn  in  for 
my  second  term  about  11  p.m.  that  night. 

Previous  to  my  being  sworn  In,  the  house 
and  senate  met  and  several  measures  which 
had  been  carefully  prepared  as  a  result  of 
several  very  secret  meetings  held  at  my  home 
in  Providence  were  Introduced  and  passed 
Immediately.  I  remember  one  bill  vacated 
the  five  supreme  ccurt  places  held  by  the 
Republicans.  The  grand  committee  of  the 
general  assembly  then  elected  five  new 
Judges — three  Democrats  and  two  Republi- 
cans. 

At  that  time  we  had  In  Providence  a  Re- 
publican State  board  of  public  safety  which 
really  controlled  the  Democratic  city  of 
Providence. 

The  general  assembly  passed  a  bill  repeal- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Public  Safety  Act. 
and  I  named  Ed  Kelly  superintendent  of 
State  police  and  temporary  safety  director 
for  the  city  of  Providence. 

This  bill  passed  the  general  assembly  about 
10:30  p.m.  on  the  night  of  January  2.  and 
I  recall  very  well  that  I  had  my  secretary, 
Eddie  Higgins,  take  my  car  and  chitifTeiu 
and  deliver  personally,  at  that  time  of  night, 
letters  from  me  to  the  board  of  public  safety 
letting  them  know  that  they  had  been  fired. 
The  nrxt  morninc;  I  saw  many  broad  smiles 
on  the  faces  of  the  policemen  and  firemen 
in  the  city  of  Providence. 

The  assembly,  at  my  suggestion,  abolished 
the  office  of  finance  commissioner  and  cre- 
ated the  olTice  of  budget  director  and  comp- 
troller—the appointee  to  be  named  by  the 
Governor.  We  also  had  a  bill  passed  declar- 
ing vacant  the  office  of  high  sherlfT  of  Provi- 
dence County  and  reduced  the  term  from 
5  to  3  years. 

We  also  passed  bills  that  day  restoring 
home  rule  to  a  number  of  cities  and  towns. 
The  control  of  cities  and  towns  had  been 
taken  away  from  these  municipalities  and 
placed  In  the  hands  of  this  Republican-con- 
trolled machine. 

We  passed  a  bill  that  day  providing  for 
the  consolidation  of  about  80  overlapping 
bureaus  and  commissions.  We  set  up  this 
reorganization  to  take  effect  in  60  days  and 
created  under  It  11  new  departments  In  the 
State  government. 

I  recall  that  at  that  time  Colonel  McCor- 
mlck,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  became  very 
upset  about  what  we  did  In  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  story  is  to  the  effect  that  he  cut 
out  one  of  the  stars  from  the  American  flag 
which  hung  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  Build- 
ing. Prom  what  I  am  told,  someone  tipped 
the  colonel  off  that  he  was  desecrating  the 
flag,  and  he  had  It  removed  from  the  lobby. 
I  did  not  know  for  years  why  the  colonel  was 


Interested  In  Rhode  Island  politics,  but  I 
later  found  out  that  one  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Tribune  lived  In  Rhode  Island  and 
was  very  active  In  Republican  circles. 

One  Incident  I  recall  regarding  the  so- 
called  bloodless  revolution  on  the  night  of 
January  2,  1935,  Is  regarding  the  Republican 
Judges  who  were  still  In  office.  As  I  recall 
it.  the  Judges  were  in  a  committee  room 
waiting  to  be  escorted  to  my  second  Inaugu- 
ration. Of  course,  there  was  considerable 
delay  becaiise  the  general  assembly  was  busy 
pa.«^yuig  tliese  bills  and  I  was  busy  signing 
them. 

The  Judges  sent  some  of  their  sheriffs  out 
to  tuid  out  what  w.is  going  on  and  they  soon 
learned  that  tliey  might  be  out  of  office 
sliortly.  In  order  to  save  them  some  em- 
barrassment, I  went  down  to  the  committee 
room  and  saw  the 'chief  Justice  and  the 
presiding  Justice  of  the  superior  court.  I 
told  them  what  was  going  to  happen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislature  was  at 
that  moment  passing  the  bills  vacating  their 
offices.  1  suggented  that  they  might  be  some- 
what disconcerted  if  they  were  to  stay 
around,  and  I  understand  that  they  called 
their  sherilis  and  all  went  back  to  the  court- 
hou.se. 

The  next  day  they  were  all  out  of  offlce  at 
12  noon  and  the  new  supreme  court,  which 
had  been  elected  In  grand  committee  and 
sworn  in  by  me.  had  taken  over  the  su- 
preme court  chambers. 

LAWYER    AND    BT'.SINESSMAN 

Question.  Senator  Gbeen,  it  Isn't  often 
that  someone  serves  in  business  and  public 
life  as  many  years  as  you  have.  Did  you 
start  as  a  lawyer? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  went  to  college — Brown, 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  then  to  the  uni- 
versities of  B  inn  and  Berlin.  Then  I  came 
b.ick  and  I  practiced  law— went  In  with  my 
fa'her. 

The  eldest  son  in  every  generation  is  a 
lawyer.  My  great-grandf.ither,  the  eldest 
son.  was  a  lawyer.  His  eldest  son.  my  grand- 
father, was  a  lawyer.  My  father,  the  eldest. 
w.Ls  a  lawyer.  I  was  the  eldest  son.  so  I  am 
a  lawyer.  I  am  not  married.  My  eldest 
nephew  of  the  name  Is  a  lawyer,  and  I  take 
for  granted  his  son  Is  going  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  practice  law? 

Aii.swcr.  I  sliU  am.  I  sup!K)se— theoreti- 
cally, anyway.  I  have  a  law  offlce  In  Provi- 
dence. 

Question.  Then  you  went  Into  business 
after  that? 

Answer.  I  never  ceased  being  a  lawyer — Z 
am  still  a  lawver. 

Question.  You  were  head  of  a  bank  in 
Providence.     Did  you  give  full  time  to  that? 

Answer.  I  couldn't  give  full  time  to  all 
these  different  things,  although  I  did  them 
all  contemporaneously.  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Providence  Plantations  Bank;  I  started 
It.  and  I  am  still  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
I  know  they  d-^nt  resent  that  I  hang  on  be- 
cau.se,  on  my  90th  birthday,  they  gave  me  a 
large  silver  punchbowl  and   ladle. 

And  I  was  president  of  the  J.  P.  Coates  Co., 
the  thread  company. 

Question.  You  were  also  a  director  of  the 
National  Exchange  Bank  In  Providence? 

Answer.  Yes.  for  many  years. 

Question  You  were  officer  and  director  of 
various  railroad  companies? 

Answer.  All  of  them  In  Rhode  Island, 

Question.  You've  al.io  had  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  some  of  the  public  institutions 
there,  too.  You  are  a  member  of  the  board 
of  fellows  and  a  trustee  In  Brown  University. 

Answer.  Oh,  that's  Just  like  being  loyal  to 
the  family.  Ever  since  Brown  University 
started — except  for  half  a  dozen  years  some 
member  of  my  family  has  been  on  the  board 
of  trustees. 

My  great-great-grandfather's  brother  was 
the  first — and  for  2  months  he  was  the 
only — student  in  the  college.  They  had  a 
president  and  only  one  student.    So  nobody 
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can  date  further  back  than  that,  you  see. 
or  as  far  back.  So  I  am  a  trustee,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  board  of  fellows,  I  am  the 
senior  fellow.  When  the  president  is  absent, 
then  the  senior  member  of  the  tx^ard  of 
fellows  takes  his  place.  So  I've  been  presi- 
dent of  that.  too. 

Question.  Before  you  wer.*  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  In  19:32,  you  had  al- 
ready lived  a  pretty  full  life.  When  you 
became  Governor  you  were  6-1 — an  age  when 
most  people  are  retiring.  Vits  the  governor- 
ship your  first  elective  offlce? 

Answer.  No;  25  years  before  I  was  elected 
to  the  general  assembly.  That's  the  first 
taste  I  had  of  politics,  the  first  active  part 
I  had  In  public  office. 

I  was  on  some  good-government  drive — 
they  had  a  terribly  rotten  machine  in  Rhode 
Island— and  I  saw  the  rotten  government  we 
had.  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  were 
the  worst  governed  States  In  the  Union. 
"Corrupted,  contented."  was  the  combina- 
tion of  adjectives  there— It  aj  plied  to  both— 
and  I  said,  "Well.  I  am  going  to  change  this 
if  I  can." 

So  I  started  out  then  and  I  ran  for  public 
offlce  and  got  licked  most  times.  For  25 
years  off  and  on  I  ran  for  something — the 
general  assembly  or  Congress  or  something 
or  other.  I  was  elected  Go.ernor  in  1912 
but  firmly  believed  as  do  manj-  others,  that  I 
was  counted  out  by  the  then  Republican- 
controlled  State  board  of  elections.  The 
Republican  machine  controlled  everything. 
Including  the  courts. 

Question.  How  did  you  overcome  that? 

Answer.  Well.  I  kept  on  running  and  I 
guess  they  got  tired  of  voting  against  me. 

NO  PLANS  TO  arrniE 

Question.  Do  you  plan  to  stay  in  the 
Senate? 

Answer.  In  the  last  campaign  they  said  I 
was  too  old  to  run.  At  first  I  thought  the 
proper  thing  was  to  ignore  it.  Then  I  said 
it  was  going  too  far.  I  guess  I  would  have 
to  tackle  it — so  I  did.  And  I  said  I  intended 
to  stay  in  the  Senate  until  I  was  100. 

Question.  How  old  was  your  last  oppo- 
nent? 

Answer.  Middle  aged. 

Question.  Did  you  have  much  difficulty 
with  that  campaign? 

Answer.  No;  I  had  more  votes  than  I  ever 
had  before.  Every  time  I  have  run  I  have 
gotten  more  than  I  have  the  time  before. 

Question.  You  have  gottten  practice  each 
time.  What's  the  secret  of  that  success? 

Answer.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  You'll 
find  it  so  as  you  grow  up. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  desire  to  insert  In  the  Record 
the  recent  statement  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps.  General  Pate, 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  a  precise  factual  document.  It 
lists  in  factual  language  the  repeated 
instances  during  the  past  year  when  our 
ready  Marine  forces  have  had  to  move 
rapidly  In  response  to  emergency.  Our 
need  for  this  professional  amphibious 


force  in  readiness  In  these  tense  times 
is  starkly  apparent  from  this  mere  re- 
cital of  the  record. 

There  follows  an  equally  dispassion- 
ate account  of  the  effect  of  the  deep  cuts 
in  the  Marine  Corps  which  have  been 
directed  by  the  Pentagon.  Without  edi- 
torial comment,  the  effect  of  a  cut  of 
25.000  Marines  below  the  200.000  the 
Congress  considered  minimum,  and  ap- 
propriated for.  is  factually  set  forth  in 
terms  of  deactivated  combat  battalions 
and  aircraft  squadrons,  and  continued 
maintenance  of  remaining  units  at  re- 
duced strengths. 

General  Pate's  statement  is  a  simple, 
dignified  statement  of  facts. 

I  consider  it  of  such  importance  that 
I  most  urgently  ask  that  all  Membeis 
find  time  to  study  it  with  care. 

For  in  it  we  see  the  actual  results  of 
the  cc^ntinued  failure  of  the  Pentagon 
to  heed  the  most  carefully  considered 
and  clearly  expressed  judgment  of  the 
Congress  on  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation's  military  policy. 

We  have  determined  and  provided  by 
law  that  the  Marine  Corps  shall  be  or- 
ganized into  three  combat  divisions  and 
three  air  wings.  We  have  determined 
that  a  strength  of  200.000  is  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  enable  the  Marine 
Corps  to  comply  with  the  law.  We  have 
appropriated  the  funds  necessary  to 
maintain  a  Marine  Corps  of  200,000.  We 
have  stated  our  intent  regarding  this 
small,  professional  force  in  readiness  in 
the  most  clear,  simple  and  unmistakable 
words.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  for  example,  used  these 
words : 

This  decision  to  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary  for  a  200,000-man  Marine  Corps 
was  made  with  full  consideration  of  the  fis- 
cal and  military  Implications.  The  commit- 
tee desires  that  It  be  clearly  understood  by 
appropriate  agencies  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  that  it  is  the 
clear-cut  intent  of  the  committee,  and  of 
the  proposed  appropriating  legislation,  that 
the  Marine  Corps  be  maintained  at  the 
strength  of  200,000. 

It  is  against  this  backgroimd  that  we 
must  assess  the  Pentagon's  order  to  cut 
the  Marine  Corps  by  25,000  below  what 
the  Congress  considered  an  absolute 
minimum.  We  are  seeing  a  deliberate 
stripping  from  the  Congress  of  con- 
stitutionally imposed  responsibility. 

This  is  the  true  impact  of  General 
Pate's  plain  statement  of  the  facts. 

Never  has  the  need  been  greater  for 
our  Nation  to  possess  this  combat-ready 
Marine  striking  force  to  respond  to  any 
of  the  potential  crises  that  confront  us. 
Only  with  such  a  force  as  we  possess  in 
our  Fleet  Marine  Forces  can  we  apply 
the  proper  amount  of  military  pressure 
to  protect  American  Interests,  carry  out 
our  national  policies,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  a  localized  fire  from  spread- 
ing into  a  worldwide  holocaust. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  extend 
the  draft  and  force  into  Army  service 
unwiUlng— at  least  unenthuslastic— re- 
cruits while  at  the  same  time  we  arbi- 
trarily direct  the  reduction  of  25,000 
hard,  lean,  highly  professional,  com- 
pletely volunteer  marines.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  say  that  we  can  maintain 
our  strength  for  limited  war  by  reducing 


each  of  our  divisions  by  two  battalion 
landing  teams — ^for  a  total  of  six  bat- 
talion landing  teams  out  of  the  27  we 
now  have  in  our  Marine  Corps. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  arbitrary  re- 
duction of  the  Marine  Corps  to  175,000 
is  the  deliberate,  chosen  method  of  the 
Pentagon  for  undermining  and  vitiating 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  416  of  the 
82d  Congress,  very  appropriately  known 
as  the  Vinson  bill  after  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  who  was  largely  responsible 
for  conceiving,  sponsoring,  and  the  ulti- 
mate passage  of  the  law  that  requires 
three  combat  divisions  and  three  air 
wings  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  continuing  series  of  crise,^  which 
have  characterized  the  East-W6st  con- 
flict in  the  past  few  years  have  com- 
pletely vindicated  the  position  taken  by 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  in  insisting 
that  this  bill  be  passed  and  thus  provide 
the  Nation  with  such  a  striking  force  of 
marines.  In  spite  of  this  congressional 
foresight  the  Pentagon,  unfortunately, 
has  seen  fit  to  disregard  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  and  the  intent  and  desire 
of  Congress  when  we  appropriated  the 
money  to  give  meaningful  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Vinson  bill. 

The  argument  that  the  Marine  Corps 
is  stronger  by  reducing  Its  forces  and 
disbanding  a  large  portion  of  its  combat 
units  in  the  divisions  cannot  be  under- 
stood except  as  a  smoke  screen  behind 
which  there  is  a  deliberate  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Pentagon — which  stubbornly 
opposed  the  original  passage  of  the  Vin- 
son bill — to  erode  and  destroy  its  pro- 
visions. No  other  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  action  that  is  now  tak- 
ing place  in  refusing  to  apply  the  funds 
to  provide  the  forces  for  which  they 
were  appropriated. 

This  is  not  only  a  matter  of  straight 
military  policy.  Even  more  strikingly  it 
poses  in  crystal  clear  form  the  deep 
issue  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  in  the  field  of  defense 
policy. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feels  that 
Congress  should  go  into  details  of  the 
direction  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  is  the  clear-cut 
prerogative  of  the  President  in  his  role 
of  Commander  in  Chief.  However,  the 
Constitution  places  squarely  upon  Con- 
gress the  inescapable  responsibility  of 
providing  and  maintaining  those  forces. 
This  responsibility  is  not  one  that  Con- 
gress can  pass  on  to  the  Executive,  nor 
is  it  one  which  in  good  conscience  Con- 
gress can  let  go  by  default. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  speaking  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  raise  and  support  armies  and  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy  has  stated : 
This  power  to  raise  and  support  armies 
and  provide  and  mainUln  a  Navy  is  plenary 
and  without  limitation  or  restriction,  and 
Congress  is  the  sole  Judge  of  how  the  Army 
or  Navy  shall  be  raised  and  of  what  It  shall 
be  composed  (27  Op.  Atfy.  Gen.  259). 

I  know  of  nothing  which  has  changed 
the  correctness  of  that  opinion.  Indeed 
I  am  convinced  that  legally  only  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  could  strip  the 
Congress  of  the  powers  so  precisely  de- 
lineated by  the  Attorney  General     I 
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may  also  note  that  supine  acquiescence 
by  a  legislative  branch  which  abdicates 
its  responsibilities  to  a  faceless,  general 
staff  type  of  executive  omniscience  will 
just  as  certainly  accomplish  the  same 
perversion  of  the  wise  separation  of 
power  established  by  Pounding  Fathers. 

We  live  in  perilous  times. 

The  Congress,  after  exhaustive,  care- 
ful hearings  rejected  the  proposal  of  an 
administration  which  insists  on  a  Marine 
Corps  of  175,000  as  adequate  to  our 
needs. 

Even  as  the  Congress  determined  a 
ready  force  of  200,000  marines  is  vital 
to  the  Nation's  security  in  these  troubled 
times,  the  twin  crises  of  Lebanon  and 
Taiwan  force  an  admission  of  Pentagon 
error  when  a  Marine  Corps  of  190,000  is 
kept  in  hand  to  deal  with  these  relatively 
mild  examples  of  the  Communist  policy 
of  constant  pressure  against  the  free 
world. 

Then  as  the  order  is  issued  to  execute 
the  cut  to  175,000  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tells  the  Nation  that  our  military 
policy  must  be  shaped  with  the  lessons 
of  Lebanon  and  Taiwan  in  mind. 

Do  these  lessons  justify  a  12'/2-per- 
cent  cut  below  appropriated  strength  in 
what  is  already  the  smallest  of  our 
active  services? 

How  do  they  justify  this  cut — 400  per- 
cent greater  in  relation  to  appropriated 
strength  than  that  Imposed  on  any  other 
service — in  the  very  forces  which  were 
able  to  respond  most  rapidly,  most  pre- 
cisely, when  Lebanon  demanded  action 
in  a  matter  of  hours? 

No  one  has  answered  these  questions. 

No  once  can.  For  the  true  answer  is 
that  we  are  witnessing  a  return  to  the 
disastrous  reasoning  of  the  Louis  John- 
son school — the  Alice  in  Wonderland 
theory  that  we  gain  strength  through 
weakness. 

Only  strong,  decisive,  and  immediate 
action  by  the  Congress  can  reverse  our 
course. 

Never  has  the  foresight  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Vinson  1  the  sponsor  of  the  Marine  Corps 
bill,  been  more  thoroughly  vindicated 
than  in  the  past  year  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinuing crises  which  characterize  the 
probings  and  incursions  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Never  has  the  Nation's  need  for  a 
small  professional  force  in  readiness  such 
as  the  Marine  Corps  been  greater  than 
It  is  today. 

General  Pate's  statement  follows: 

Statement  op  Gen.  R.  McC.  Pate,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,   Commandant   or  the   Marine 
Corps.  Before  Armed  Services  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  January  26.  1959 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  Marine 
Corps   deeply    appreciates    the    Interest   you 
have  always  shown  in  our  affairs.     We  wel- 
come opportunities   such   as   this  to   appear 
before  you,  and  to  report  on  our  status.     In 
general.   I   feel    this  committee   is  quite   fa- 
miliar    with     the    Marine    Corps.     We     are 
guided  by  the  missions  which  Congress  has 
assigned  us.     For  the  purposes  of  this  meet- 
ing   I   will    noc   make   a   lengthy   statement, 
but    wUl   confine   my   remarks   to   two  main 
points:       (1)    A   summary   of   our   activities 
during    the   past    year;    and    (2)    oiu-    plans, 
programs,  and   capabilities  for    the   coming 
year. 

During  1958.  the  basic  deployment  of  our 
Fleet  Marine  Forces,  which   we  have  main- 


tained for  the  past  several  years,  was  found 
responsive  to  the  realities  of  global  military 
pressures.  One  division  and  one  aircraft 
wing  were  maintained  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
At  least  one  battalion  landing  team  of  that 
force  was  normally  on  rotational  deployment 
with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Two  divisions  and  two  aircraft  wings  were 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  one  division 
and  one  aircraft  wing  operating  on  the 
west  coast,  and  one  division  and  one  aircraft 
wing  in  the  western  Pacific.  The  latter 
division  wing  team  was  under  operational 
control  of  the  7th  Fleet.  This  distribution 
of  our  forces  provided  for  an  amphibious 
capability  in  each  of  the  great  ocean  areas. 

To  render  these  deployments  meaningful, 
our  Fleet  Marine  Forces  were  con.staiUly 
prepared  for  combat  action.  The  state  of 
their  readiness  was  several  times  demon- 
strated, when  world  events  called  for  limited 
military    action    by    the    United    States. 

In  May  1958.  Incident  td  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  Caracas.  Venezuela,  elements 
of  the  east  coast  team  deployed.  Two  rltte 
companies  of  a  battalion  landing  team  were 
airlifted  to  Guantanamo  Buy,  Cuba,  and 
embarked  aboard  the  cruiser  Boston;  a  third 
rifle  company  was  lifted  from  the  parade- 
ground  at  Camp  Lejeune  by  helicopters 
which  then  accompanied  them  on  board  the 
carrier  Tarawa  to  Join  U.S.S.  Boston. 

In  the  summer,  world  attention  was 
focused  on  Lebanon,  where  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  constitutional  government  were  en- 
dangered. As  tension  mounted,  the  normal 
amphibious  troop  strength  of  the  6th  Fleet 
was  increased.  An  additional  battalion  land- 
ing team  was  :>rovided  in  May;  In  late  June 
a  third  departed  its  east  coast  base.  On 
July  14.  the  Lebanese  President  sent  an 
urgent  request  to  our  Government  for  as- 
sistance. As  the  Nations  Initial  response 
to  that  request,  the  6th  Fleet  quickly  landed 
the  three  battalions  of  Marines — the  first 
one  hit  the  beach  on  the  15th  of  July  at  the 
precise  hour  directed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. The  prompt  arrival  of  those  units 
had  a  stabilizing  effect  on  a  very  explosive 
situation,  and  ultimately  the  Lebanese  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  out  a  Leb- 
anese solution  to  a  Lebanese  problem. 

In  late  Augvist.  there  was  need  to  rein- 
force the  air  defense  of  Taiwan.  Marine 
Air  Group  11.  stationed  in  Japan,  was  alerted 
for  the  purpose.  The  fighter  squadrons  flew 
off  at  once:  but  It  Is  a  mark  of  the  mobility 
of  the  entire  unit  that  within  12  days  after 
its  new  base  field  was  designated,  the  entire 
group — aircraft  and  ground  support  \mlts 
alike — had  moved  their  personnel  and 
equipment  1.300  miles  by  sea  and  were  ef- 
fectively contributing  operational  support 
to  units  already  at  Taiwan. 

Each  of  the  incidents  I  have  mentioned 
constituted  a  real  emergency.  In  each  one. 
the  amphibious  forces  demonstrated  profes- 
sional competence  in  responding  to  the  re- 
quirements of  their  role  In  our  national  de- 
fense. As  a  result  of  careful  prior  prepara- 
tion they  reacted  immediately,  using  normal 
ta.sk  groupings  and  communications,  and 
without  last  minute,  frantic  planning.  They 
moved  at  once  to  the  trouble  area,  and  they 
remained  in  tlie  area  until  their  presence 
was  no  longer  required.  The  real  mobility 
of  naval  forces  was  til  us  made  apparent,  and 
the  true  nature  of  the  fleet's  readiness  dem- 
onstrated. No  international  political  ar- 
rangements were  necessary  to  permit  the 
movement  of  these  \inlts.  They  were  free 
to  anticipate  international  events.  They 
needed  no  rights  of  transit:  and  their  own 
strength  and  self-sufficiency  gave  them  abil- 
ity to  stay  as  long  as  their  presence  was 
needed. 

So  much  for  1958.  Now  let  me  turn  to 
our  plans,  programs  and  capabilities  for 
this  year. 


Tlie  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  will  neces- 
sitate no  change  in  Marine  Corps  opera- 
tions. Under  its  provisions  we  will  continue 
to  do  what  we  have  done  In  the  past;  tbat 
Is,  equip  our  troops,  train  them  in  the 
specialized  techniques  of  amphibious  war- 
fare, then  assign  them  to  appropriate  field 
commands.  However,  we  do  so  In  a  some- 
what different  way  than  do  the  other  serv- 
ices. The  bulk  of  our  Marine  fighting 
forces  are  assigned  directly  to  the  principal 
fleets  of  the  Navy.  They  become  an  organic 
part  of  the  fleets  to  give  them  balance  and 
complete  the  flexibility  of  their  striking 
power.  The  fleets.  In  turn,  are  assigned  di- 
rectly to  the  several  unlfled  commands. 
Their  commanders  thus  possess  a  ready 
amphibious  arm  which  they  may  deploy  in 
any    locality   bordering  on    the   seven   seas. 

We  started  this  year  with  a  strength  of 
approximately  187.500  officers  and  men. 
Right  nuw,  today,  we  have  about  185.000.  We 
Will  continue  to  decline  as  we  implement 
the  directive  to  reduce  to  a  strength  of 
175,000  by  June  30  of  this  year.  Our  sup- 
portluR  bi\sc,  and  the  security  forces  which 
we  must  provide  to  other  Government  agen- 
cies, have  already  been  reduced.  Their 
strengths  have  reached  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  efflclent  operation  for  the  force* 
and  missions  presently  assigned.  For  this 
reason,  reductions  have  to  be  made  in  our 
combat  units — the  Fleet  Marine  Force.  To 
effect  this,  we  have  two  alternatives.  We 
can  either  provide  fewer  and  fewer  men  to 
the  units  than  their  tables  of  organization 
call  for.   or   we  can  deactivate  units. 

In  fiscal  year  1958.  with  a  celling  of  188.000 
personnel,  we  had  a  personnel  availability 
In  our  Fleet  Marine  Forces  equivalent  to  8 
battalion  landing  teams  per  division  or  a 
total  of  24  within  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces. 
However,  I  chose  to  retain  the  full  structure 
of  27  battalion  landing  teams  in  the  3  divi- 
sions and  levy  reductions  across  the  board. 

However,  during  the  past  year  our  ex- 
perience In  Lebanon  and  the  Fuz  East  clearly 
demonstrated  to  us  the  fallacy  of  maintain- 
ing units  at  levels  seriously  below  combat 
strength.  I  have  therefore  abandoned  this 
philosophy,  and  returned  to  one  of  main- 
taining our  battalion  landing  teams  at  full 
combat  strength.  This,  linked  with  the 
further  reduction  to  175,000.  has  required  m« 
to  deactivate  2  of  the  battalion  landing 
teams  in  each  of  our  3  divisions.  Thus 
our  3  Marine  divisions  will  be  reduced 
from  a  total  of  27  to  a  total  of  21  battalions. 
All  remaining  divisional  units  can  then  be 
maintained  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
their  table  of  organization  strength.  Also, 
by  June  30,  6  aircraft  squadrons  and  100 
additional  aircraft  will  be  deleted  from  our 
3  aircraft  wings.  Some  other  reductions  In 
our  combat  strength  will  be  entailed,  but 
I  have  mentioned  the  principal  ones. 

Elsewhere  In  the  personnel  field,  in  order  to 
get  every  possible  benefit  from  our  Marines. 
we  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  improve 
quality,  to  keep  commitments  for  housekeep- 
ing and  sujiport  functions  U>  a  minimum, 
and  to  reduce  Individual  training  require- 
ments wherever  possible 

These  programs  are  meeting  with  consid- 
erable success.  For  example,  the  reenllst- 
ment  rate  for  first  enlistees  has  Increased 
from  approximately  17  percent  In  fiscal  year 
1957  to  25.4  percent  In  the  first  5  months  of 
fiscal  year  1959.  Added  to  this,  the  trend 
among  first  enlistees  Is  to  sign  for  4  rather 
than  3  years.  Last  year  only  21  jjercent  chose 
the  4-year  term.  This  has  Increased  to  a 
high  last  month  of  89  percent  of  4-year 
enlistees.  The  trend  should  continue.  The 
combined  effect  of  these  programs  will  lead 
to  a  significant  reduction  in  our  training 
load,  higher  quality  marines  and  Increased 
readiness. 

Throughout  the  past  year,  the  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Forces  carried  out  a  number  of  exer- 
cises, battalion  size  and  larger,  aimed  at  tho 
improvement   of   old   and    the  perfection   of 
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new  techniques  of  amphibious  warfare.  Kach 
exercise  waa  In  every  sense  a  rehearsal  for 
combat.  Kach  exercise,  regardless  of  sise.  In- 
volved the  Interplay  ot  Marine  air  and  ground 
units  operating  as  a  team  with  Navy  am- 
plilbtous  forces.  This  mode  of  oi>eratlons 
is  a  hallmark  of  our  comixxltlon  and  doc- 
trine, exemplifying,  with  the  Navy,  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  modern  war  on  the  land, 
on  the  sea.  and  in  the  air.  We  have  an- 
other full  schedule  of  exercises  planned  for 
this  year.  Through  them  we  will  maintain 
our  readiness  for  any  eventuality. 

in  all  of  our  exercised  and  in  all  of  our 
training,  we  are  stressing  modern  techniques 
of  amphibious  operations — the  vertical  en- 
velopment concept.  The  helicopter  assault 
landing  capability,  which  we  developed.  Is  a 
reality  now,  and  It  Is  growing  In  potential 
from  year  to  year. 

Tlie  assault  elementc  of  our  divisions  are 
organized  to  make  them  transportable  by 
helicopter.  The  structure  ol  each  Meu'lne 
aircraft  wing  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  In  the  western  Pacific  pro- 
vides for  a  balanced  helicopter  group  In  each 
locality. 

In  order  that  helicopter  capabilities  can  be 
employed  in  amphibious  operations,  carrier 
decks  are  required.  In  the  Pacific,  the  Navy 
has  one  aircraft  carrier  specially  converted 
for  use  as  a  helicopter  platform.  This  is 
U£  S.  Thetis  Bay.  a  former  escort  carrier 
which  In  1955  underwent  minor  conversion 
and  overhaul  to  give  It  a  troop-carrying  ca- 
pabUlty.  and  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
helicopters.  Marines  have  used  it  exten- 
sively. It  has  provided  the  naval  amphlblcus 
forces  with  much  valuable  experience,  both 
In  jjerfectlng  modern  amphibious  techniques 
and  for  ideas  of  design  to  be  incorporated 
In  new  construction  vessels.  However.  The- 
tis Bay  provides  vertical  assault  capability 
for  less  than  one  battalion  and  only  In  one 
ocean.     More  Is  needed. 

The  Navy's  approved  shipbuilding  program 
wiU  provide  two  carriers  specially  designed 
for  the  purpose  In  1962,  but  the  problem  can- 
not be  put  off  until  then.  We  feel  there  is 
urgent  requirement  that  greatly  increased 
helicopter  lift  capabilities  be  available  to  the 
fleets  right  now. 

The  chief  of  naval  operations  and  I  have, 
after  much  study,  arrived  at  an  Interim  so- 
lution. By  providing  additional  marlnea 
to  augment  the  Marine  detachment  to  help 
flu  out  their  crew,  two — and  possibly  three — 
CVS-type  carriers  can  be  kept  in  service  and 
devoted  to  helicopter  operations.  We  have 
determined  that  a  Marine  detachment  of  10 
officers  and  323  enlisted  men  will  be  re- 
quired for  each  carrier  designated,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  furnish  those  marines.  The  Marine 
detachments,  organized  Into  two  companies, 
will  perform  assigned  air,  guard,  supply, 
communication  and  other  support  duties  ap- 
propriate for  marines.  I  might  point  out 
that  this  solution  to  our  problem  is  only  pos- 
sible because  of  the  close  and  Intimate  as- 
sociation of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  over 
the  years. 

In  the  Atlantic  area  the  amphibious  forces 
Inaugtirated  the  use  of  the  carrier  Boicr  early 
this  month.  In  addition  to  U5  S  Princeton, 
to  be  assigned  to  the  amphibious  forces  In 
March,  one  more  carrier  la  under  considera- 
tion for  assignment  at  a  later  date.  These 
vessels  are  not  ideal  for  efflclent  helicopter 
operations,  nor  for  amphibious  troops  hab- 
ItabUlty.  but  they  do  provide  a  significant 
Increase  In  oiu"  combat  potential.  They 
enable  tis  to  apply  modem  doctrine  In  our 
amphibious  operations. 

Any  comment  on  our  combat  readiness 
would  be'  most  Incompetent  without  mention 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  We  place  great 
reliance  upon  It.  In  the  event  of  mobUlza- 
tlon.  our  reserve  will  provide  ua  immediately 
backup  strength. 

Our  Ready  Reserve  comprises  208.000  men. 
Of  these,  some  43,000  are  organized  into  drUl- 


pay  units.  Drill-pay  unit  training  programs 
maintain  these  units  In  a  state  of  readiness 
that  makes  them  munedlately  available  for 
mobilization. 

The  balance  of  our  reserree  would  be  called 
to  duty  and  placed  In  combat  units  as 
quickly  as  refresher  training  could  bring 
them  up  to  Fleet  Marine  Force  standards. 
Right  now  I  am  proud  to  say  our  reserve  Is  In 
the  highest  state  of  readiness  we  have  ever 
achieved  short  of  full  mobilization. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  summarized  briefly  our 
accomplishments  during  the  past  year,  and 
Indicated  our  p>o6ture  for  the  year  ahead. 
As  It  always  has  been.  It  Is  now — a  posture 
of  preparedness.  Everything  we  have  avail- 
able to  us  today  Is  in  the  highest  state  of 
readiness  we  know  how  to  achieve.  You 
have  my  sissurance  It  will  be  kept  that  way. 


Kentucky's  Future — Soil  and  Water 
ConserratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9, 1959 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  a  young  man 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky  has  won  first  place  in  the 
soil  conservation  essay  contest.  This 
year's  recipient  of  the  award  is  Glenn  C. 
Dockery.  a  17-year-old  Ohio  County  high 
school  senior.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Owen  Dockery  and  resides  on  rural 
Route  1,  Beaver  Dam,  Ky.  Glenn's  essay 
entitled  ■"Kentucky's  Future — Soil  and 
"Water  Conservation,"  was  judged  best 
from  a  record  number  of  31.426  written 
by  grade  and  high  school  students  in 
118  Kentucky  soil  conservation  districts. 
This  honor  which  has  been  bestowed  up- 
on Glenn  C.  Dockery  is  to  be  coveted  and 
is  one  of  which  he  has  every  right  to  be 
proud.  Not  only  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, but  by  other  means  he  has  set  an 
example  which  can  well  be  emulated  by 
young  people  throughout  Kentucky.  He 
has  served  as  vice  president  of  the  Beaver 
Dam  Chapter  of  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety and  as  treasurer  of  his  high  school 
junior  class.  This  year  he  is  president 
of  the  honor  society  and  vice  president 
of  the  science  club.  Also  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  student  council  and  the  junior 
conservation  club. 

Over  the  years  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  have  manifested  a  deep 
interest  and  concern  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and,  by  virtue  thereof,  have  re- 
ceived recognition  for  their  accomplish- 
ments. In  addition  to  Glenn  C.  Dockery. 
winners  in  this  year's  soil  conservation 
essay  contest  from  our  district  are: 

Jean  Goodman,  Scottsville,  Allen 
Coimty;  Johnnie  Hines.  Hardinsburg. 
Breckinridge  County;  G.  McCoy,  Mor- 
gantown,  Butler  County;  Mary  Alice 
Wethington,  Utica,  Daviess  County; 
Jackey  Pearl.  Big  Clifty.  Grayson  Coun- 
ty; Jacqueline  Stephens.  Pellvllle,  Han- 
cock County;  Brenda  Briscoe,  Hebbards- 
ville,  Henderson  County;  Lena  Vlllines, 
Nebo.   Hopkins  County;    Sarah   Miller, 


Sacramento,  McLean  County;  Joyce  De- 
Bruler,  Fordsville,  Ohio  County;  Lsmn 
CaudUl.  Franklin,  Simpson  County: 
Shelby  Woodring,  Morganfield,  "Dnion 
County:  Joe  R.  Cowles,  Bowling  Green, 
Warren  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion means  a  great  deal  to  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  Not  only  are  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  generally,  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram, but  our  young  poeple  have  t>een 
well  instructed  along  such  lines,  as  evi- 
denced by  Glenn  C.  Dockery.  The 
awards  received  by  him  and  the  other 
boys  and  girls  are  indicative  of  the  out- 
standing work  being  done  by  our  Soil 
Conservation  Service  under  able  and 
conscientious  leaders.  The  young  peo- 
ple who  reside  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent belong  to  the  different  farm 
organizations  such  as  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  Future  Homemakers  of 
America,  and  4-H  Clubs.  I  am  justifi- 
ably proud  of  our  future  farmers  and 
homemakers.  I  am  thankful  for  the 
enormous  potential  that  resides  in  the 
youth  of  our  land,  I  feel  that  such  po- 
tential for  good  is  being  fully  realized. 
As  our  youth  see.  they  understand,  and 
as  they  hear,  they  are  comprehending 
the  truth  so  that  they  and  all  the  citi- 
zens of  our  land  may  live  more  abun- 
dantly.   

The  NaHonal  Debt:  Cheaper  To  Pty 
Than  To  Owe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9. 1959 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
Uonal  debt  stands  today  at  $283  billion. 

In  the  new  fiscal  year  we  shall  be  pay- 
ing $8.1  billion  in  interest. 

The  trend  toward  higher  Interest  indi- 
cates clearly  that  the  Government  soon 
will  be  paying  3.5  percent  on  all  its  obli- 
gations, or  a  total  annual  Interest  of  $9.8 
billion,  assuming  the  total  debt  remains 
unchanged. 

This  means  that,  of  every  dollar  paid 
in  Federal  taxes,  approximately  11  cents 
must  go  for  carrying  charges  on  the 
debt. 

It  means  also  that,  if  things  go  along 
exactly  as  they  have  been  going,  without 
any  change  in  the  total  debt  and  with 
the  Government  having  to  pay  3.5  per- 
cent interest  on  its  borrowings,  in  28 
years  we  will  have  paid  the  total  amount 
of  the  debt,  but  we  will  still  owe  all  of  it. 

This  is  a  tremendous  amount  to  pay  in 
interest,  for  which  our  Government  and 
our  Nation  get  nothing  in  return.  It  is 
the  price  we  are  paying  simply  for  the 
privilege  of  owing  this  huge  debt. 

Of  course,  so  long  as  we  have  the  debt, 
the  carrying  charges  must  be  paid. 
There  Is  no  alternative,  unless  we  were 
to  mimic  the  Soviet  Government  and 
repudiate  our  obligation  to  those  of  our 
citizens  who  have  loaned  money  to  their 
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Government.  This  would  be  so  utterly 
unthinkable  that  it  shames  us  even  to 
mention  it. 

HOW    MUCH    IS    t9.8    BIIXIONr 

But  the  Interest  charges  on  our  public 
debt  have  grown  so  large  that  they  con- 
stitute today  an  immense  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation.  They 
amount  to  almost  $10  billion  annually  in 
deadweight. 

As  we  struggle  this  year  to  strike  a 
precarious  budget  balance  in  face  of  na- 
tional needs,  inflationary  pressures  and 
high  taxes,  anyone  can  think  of  a  thou- 
sand beneficial  uses  for  this  $9.8  billion 
annually. 

It  could  build  some  15.000  miles  of 
superhighways  of  the  most  modern  de- 
sign each  year,  and  thus  complete  the 
entire  41,000-mile  Interstate  Highway 
program  in  less  than  3  years. 

Or.  applied  to  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources,  it  could  complete 
in  1  year  three  times  as  many  flood  con- 
trol and  navigational  projects  as  have 
been  authorized  for  the  next  10  years. 

Applied  to  soil  conservation  for  the 
saving  of  our  Nation's  most  indispens- 
able wealth,  it  could  perform  more  use- 
ful works  in  1  year  than  we  have  devoted 
to  this  awesomely  important  task  in  the 
past  25  years,  inclusively,  or  perhaps  in 
the  entire  history  of  our  Nation. 

It  could  p'lrchase  .some  700  B-58's, 
more  than  \vc  would  ever  need  of  the 
world's  best,  most  sophisticated  and  nost 
costly  weapons  system;  whereas  we  are 
struggling  along  today  purchasing  be- 
tween 30  and  40  a  year  and  wondering 
nervously  if  these  are  enough  to  serve 
their  minimum  purpose  of  deteiTing  ag- 
gression. 

Or,  considered  another  way,  this  $9.8 
billion  if  returned  to  the  taxpayers  on 
an  equal  prorata  basis  would  mean  that 
the  average  taxpaying  family  head  could 
pay  some  $275  less  in  taxes  every  year. 

LET'S    MAKE    A    PLAN    TO    PAY    IT    OFF 

In  the  interest  of  our  own  generation 
and  of  generations  yet  to  come,  I  believe 
we  should  make  a  positive  resolution 
and  develop  a  definite  plan  of  systematic 
debt  retirement.  I  firmly  believe  the 
American  public  expects  such  leadership 
from  the  National  Congress  and  will  be 
disappointed  if  we  fail  to  provide  it. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  would  set  forth  such  a 
plan.  It  would  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  in  each  succeeding  year 
we  should  pay  on  the  principal  an 
amount  equal  to  not  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  present  indebtedness. 

In  other  words,  the  present  Congress 
would  be  pledging  ourselves — and  insofar 
as  it  is  within  the  power  of  this  Congress 
we  would  be  calling  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  future  Congresses — 
to  pay  an  amount  not  less  than  $2.8 
billion  annually  to  the  reduction  and 
eventual  retirement  of  this  burdensome 
national  obligation. 

Such  payments,  of  course,  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  interest  payments 
which  we  are  obliged  to  pay  and  over 
which  we  seem  to  have  no  control.  But 
as  the  principal  decreased,  the  interest 
would  decrease.  In  100  years,  the  debt 
would  be  completely  paid  and  the  slate 
wiped  clean. 


Under  this  plan,  as  I  shall  point  out. 
we  would  actually  pay  many  billions  of 
dollars  less  over  the  next  100  years,  in 
both  principal  and  interest,  than  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  pay  in  interest  alone  if 
no  such  course  is  embarked  upon. 

In  the  beginning,  to  be  sure,  it  would 
be  an  additional  burden  of  expense. 
But  it  would  be  an  honest  burden,  hon- 
estly a.ssumed.  It  shall  have  to  be 
uifidertaken  someday,  and  the  sooner  we 
face  up  to  it,  the  less  costly  it  will  be 
to  our  progeny. 

CIIEAPFR    TO    PAY     THAN    TO    <nVE 

If  we  can  demonstrate  the  .self-dis- 
cipline, Mr.  Speaker,  to  ch.iit  such  a 
path  and  stick  to  it.  we  can  reach  a 
point  in  29  years  at  which  we  .shall  have 
reduced  the  debt  to  a  level  where  we 
will  be  paying  no  more  in  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  than  we  now  are  bcint; 
called  upon  to  pay  in  interest  alone. 

For  the  basic  fij-jures  upon  which  I 
found  this  approach,  I  am  indebted  to  a 
man  named  R.  S.  Shade,  who  lives  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.  He  has  worked  out  a  table 
of  payments  based  upon  a  $2.8  billion 
application  to  prihcipal  and  allocation 
of  interest  at  3.5  percent  on  the  unpaid 
balance. 

In  profound  but  simple  terms,  these 
figures  reveal  the  amazing  and  yet  in- 
escapable fact  that  it  is  more  than  $485 
billion  cheaper  to  pay  off  the  debt  in 
100  years  than  it  would  be  simply  to 
continue  paying  the  interest  for  that 
period  of  time. 

In  100  years  we  could  completely  re- 
tire the  debt  by  paying  $495  billion  in 
interest  and  $283  billion  of  principal, 
or  a  total  of  $778  billion.  But  if  we  pay 
nothing  on  the  debt  itself,  the  interest 
alone  for  100  years  will  be  $980  billion, 
and  we  will  still  owe  the  debt  of  $283 
billion,  or  a  total  of  $1,263  trillion. 

During  the  past  4  years  we  have  three 
times  extended  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling  and  once  increased  the  perma- 
nent ceiling.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  there  has  only  been  one  brief 
period — during  the  Truman  administra- 
tion— when  our  Government  has  made 
any  reduction  whatever  in  the  national 
debt. 

Yet  these  years  have  been  years  of 
comparative  national  prosperity.  If  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  Congress  dur- 
ing these  years  to  reduce  the  indebted- 
ness, we  must  wonder  seriously  if  ever 
in  the  future  we  shall  find  it  either  ex- 
pedient or  even  possible  to  do  so  without 
a  definite  commitment  to  some  system- 
atic plan. 

We  have  had  emergencies  during  this 
period,  to  be  sure.  But  can  anyone 
honestly  contend  that  there  exists  any 
realistic  prospect  for  the  lessening  of 
these  tensions  and  critical  demands  in 
the  foreseeable  future? 

Our  Nation  is  engaged  with  Russia  in 
a  titanic  competition  which  may  not  be 
resolved  for  a  generation  or  more.  And 
we  fully  Intend  and  expect  to  be  in  busi- 
ness as  a  nation  after  this  period  of 
recurrent  crises  and  ideological  conflicts 
shall  have  ended. 

CHALLENGE    TO     STATESMANSHIP 

Why  then,  does  it  not  make  sense  to 
gear  ourselves  to  the  long  pull  and  begin 


facing  in  earnest  the  challenge  of  true 
fiscal  responsibility  which  seems  so 
clearly  to  demand  such  a  course? 

It  would  be  a  demonstration  of  our 
faith  that  this  Nation  expects  to  con- 
tinue in  operation  for  at  least  100  years 
and  are  conducting  our  business  with  no 
other  end  in  view. 

It  should  provide  a  good  example  of 
re.'^olution  and  sound  economy  to  the 
families  of  our  Nation  who  must  of  ne- 
cessity make  plans  for  the  eventual  re- 
tirement of  their  private  debts.  And  100 
years  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  not  so 
long  as  it  may  seem. 

Such  a  plan  should  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  the  inflationao'  spiral  of  cheap 
money  and  inrieasing  indebtedness.  It 
should  revive  confidence  both  in  our  own 
land  and  throushout  the  world  in  the 
stability  of  our  dollar. 

Perhaps  more  basic  than  any  of  this, 
however,  it  would  constitute  a  simple  act 
of  good  faith  with  those  generations  of 
Americans  yet  to  come. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  our  vision  and  to 
our  statesmanship.  It  will  require  dis- 
cipline and  self-restraint  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public.  But 
I  believe  the  American  Nation  is  equal 
to  it.  Let  it  not  be  .said  that  the  Con- 
gress lacks  the  courage  or  the  faith  to 
put  it  to  the  test. 


Boggs-Daniel  Narcotic  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUI-SLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1959 

Mr.  BOGG.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

Reprcsent.itive  Hale  Boggs,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  today  released  statistics  on  the 
results  of  the  Boggs-Danlel  Narcotic  Con- 
trol Act  of  19.:,6. 

Coneressman  Bocgs  said: 

■  Since  tlie  Congres-s  passed  the  BoRgs- 
Dinicl  Narcotic  Control  Act  of  July  1956, 
with  its  severe  minimum  mandatory  penal- 
ties against  Illegal  sellers  of  narcotics,  the 
improvement  in  the  narcotic  situation  in 
the  United  States  has  been  remarkable. 
One  of  the  most  realistic  and  accurate  yard- 
sticks to  gage  this  improvement  Is  the 
number  of  addicts  reported  In  1958  as  com- 
invred   with   the  number  reported   In    1956. 

"The  District  of  C')lumbla  show.s  that  the 
count  of  new  addicts  dropped  from  200  In 
19.^)6  to  only  60  in  the  first  11  months  of 
1958.  In  Louisiana  there  was  a  decrease  In 
the  number  of  addicts  reported  from  142 
in  1956  to  50  In  the  first  11  months  of  1958." 

Mr.  BoGCs  also  pointed  out  other  States 
which  show  a  significant  overall  Improve- 
ment.   These  are  as  follows: 
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In  considering  the  statistics  glren  Above 
for  Ohio,  It  should  be  pointed  out  there  had 
already  been  a  decrease  of  80  percent  In  1956 
from  1955,  the  year  In  which  the  Ohio  State 
l.iW  providing  for  a  20-year  minimum  man- 
oatory  penalty  for  Ulegal  sate  of  narcotics 
was  enacted. 

"I  am  tremendously  gratified,"  the  Con- 
gressman said,  "by  the  figures  which  have 
r.QW  been  compiled  showing  the  operation  of 
the  Boggs-Danlel  Narcotics  Code.  Despite 
the  tremendously  growing  population,  the 
number  of  addicts  has  decreased  since  the 
en.ictment  of  the  act. 

"I  would  hope  that  these  figures  would 
persuade  some  of  the  p>eople  both  In  the 
medical  and  legal  profession  who  have  been 
attempting  to  sabotage  the  Boggs-Danlel 
Narcotics  Code.  I  do  not  question  their  good 
Intentions,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
figures  show  that  their  approach  providing 
narcotics  for  addicts  Is  wrong." 


The  Real  Basis  for  the  Foreign-Aid 
Fngrum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  9, 1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent column  by  Walter  Lippmann,  "The 
Ehity  of  Rich  Nations,"  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Rccord  by 
Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  on  Thursday, 
January  29,  1959,  contained  an  effective 

and  reasoned  argument  for  placing  our 
foreign-aid  program  on  a  moral  basis  in- 
stead of  on  the  basis  of  self-interest  and 
power  politics. 

Mr.  Llppmann's  views,  of  course,  are 
not  new.  I  was  present  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  June  6,  1956.  when  Thom.^s 
J.  DoDD,  then  a  Representative  from  Con- 
necticut's First  Congressional  District, 
made  an  unforgettable  plea  that  we  re- 
Vive  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  aid  and 
rekindle  public  support  of  it  by  placing 
it  on  the  right  basis. 

Senator  Dodd  has  continued  over  the 
years  to  advocate  a  foreign-aid  program 
that  adequately  expresses  the  highest 
traditions  and  principles  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  excerpts  from  Mr. 
DoDD's  sp>eech  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
a  speech  which  so  eloquently  defines  the 
moral  basis  for  foreign  aid: 

Our  forelgn-ald  program  should  not  be 
ba.sed  solely  on  expediency,  self-interest. 
Communist  competition,  or  the  cold  war,  but 
rather  upon  conviction  and  principle. 

We  have  discovered  In  the  last  century  one 
key  to  a  shared  sense  of  moral  solidarity  In 
the  principle  of  the  general  welfare.  This  Is 
the  principle  upon  which  our  entire  forelgn- 
ald  program  should  properly  rest,  for  involved 
in  It  Is  the  Idea  of  universal  brotherhood 
of  men. 

Over  and  over  again  we  have  heard  It  said 
that  the  problem  of  coping  with  communism 
Is  primarily  an  ideological  or  a  spiritual  one. 
And  this  is  why  we  must  found  our  forelgn- 
ald  program  on  a  great  moral  principle. 

If  the  basic  cause  of  communism  and  Its 
threat  to  our  society  is  on  a  spiritual  and 
Ideological  plane,  the  missing  element  In  our 
policy  of  copying  with  It  must  be  spiritual 
and  Ideological. 


We  can  find  this  missing  element  in  our 
foreign  policy  by  rediscovering  why  we  hold 
our  democracy  so  dear  and  why  we  should 
endeavor  to  share  Its  underlying  principles 
and  beliefs  and  blessings  with  our  fellow 
men.  Democracy  Is  based  on  a  Judaic-Chris- 
tian ethic  concerning  the  nature  of  man,  his 
essential  worth  and  dignity,  and  his  Inherent 
God-given  rights  and  freedoms.  Man  is  a 
valuable  being. 

Here  Is  where  we  find  the  real  reason  for  a 
forelgn-ald  program.  Thus,  we  understand 
that  we  are  engaged  In  this  tremendous  proj- 
ect not  only  because  we  must  resist  com- 
munism, not  only  because  we  must  make 
ourselves  secure,  not  only  because  we  must 
have  strong  defenses,  but  more  Importantly, 
because  It  Is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

This  is  what  actually  motivates  us  In  the 
conduct  of  our  affairs  at  home. 

This  Is  why  we  will  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin  In  our 
Unmlgratlon  laws. 

We  will  oppose  eegregatlon  In  all  Its  forms 
as  a  violation  of  the  basic  rudiments  of 
Christian  charity  and  another  form  of  Hitler- 
like racism. 

We  will  support  measures  to  eradicate 
slums  from  cur  large  urban  centers  which  to 
our  friends  abroad  are  Incomprehensible  In 
the  light  of  our  high  standards  of  living. 

If  God  has  blessed  us  with  fertile  land  and 
a  population  with  a  high  degree  of  techni- 
cal skills  and  Initiative,  we  shall  recognize 
our  responsibility  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  sharing  our  surpluses  and  skills  with 
other  peoples  of  the  world  w^ho  are  less 
fortunate. 

Thus,  In  our  foreign  aid  programs,  we 
should  be  prepared,  when  asked,  to  tell  our 
foreign  neighbors  who  need  assistance  why 
we  want  to  help  them — that  one  of  our 
principal  motives  is  to  help  them  establish 
and  maintain  a  free  society.  We  should  be 
able  to  tell  them  why  we  attach  such  Im- 
portance to  freedom,  and  why  we  are  In- 
terested In  sharing  It  with  them;  that  It  Is 
the  nature  of  man  which  Is  at  issue. 

We  should  discuss  these  matters  In  our 
churches  and  civic  groups.  In  our  schools 
and  universities. 

We  should  call  for  volunteers  and,  like 
the  Communists,  develop  cadres  of  young 
people  to  dedicate  their  lives  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  serve  these  ends,  both  here  and 
abroad.  We  have  never  lacked  for  volun- 
teers when  wars,  in  the  traditional  sense, 
have  broken  out. 

But  this  Is  a  new  kind  of  war — the  cold 
war — but  a  war  nonetheless.  And  It  Is  a 
war  to  the  finish  between  freedom  and 
tyranny. 

The  American  people  should  realize  that 
these  problems  are  not  to  be  confined  to 
Government  action  only;  we  all  have  a  stake 
In  the  outcome  and  we  aU  have  a  role  to 
play. 

Those  who  recognize  these  things,  have 
a  responsibility  to  act  and  to  give  leadership 
to  others. 

We  need  bold  and  Imaginative  leadership 
to  Infuse  and  permeate  our  foreign  policy 
with  this  vitalizing  element.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  ready  for  11.  For 
this  Is  not  a  suggestion  to  Introduce  an  ele- 
ment not  already  existing  on  the  American 
scene.  It  Is  rather  a  suggestion  to  recognize 
It,  and  to  draw  more  heavily  from  our  spirit- 
ual Ideals  In  the  shaping  of  otir  foreign 
policies  and  our  objectives.  In  the  conduct 
of  our  forelgn-ald  programs,  and  In  the  con- 
tent of  our  propaganda.  Let  us  not  be 
ashamed  to  explain  otir  Ideals  publicly,  and, 
above  all,  let  us  act  as  though  we  really 
believed  in  them. 

If  such  a  dynamic  or  positive  element  were 
Infused  into  our  national  thinking  on  for- 
eign policy  it  would  tend  to  emphasLse  the 
quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  otir 
assistance  programs. 


The  magnitude  of  aid  would  not  be  so 
much  the  measxire  which  Is  often  based  on 
Immediate  threats  of  loss  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  measure  would  rather  be  the  economic 
and  social  needs  of  the  country  or  area  and 
our  own  ability  to  help  on  a  long-term 
and  consistent  basis. 

The  people  who  receive  our  cooperation 
would  not  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
simply  pawns  In  an  International  power 
struggle  between  the  East  and   the  West. 

They  should  feel  that  we  are  doing  these 
things  because  It  Is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

And  I  suggest  that  the  American  people 
and  their  representatives  In  Congress  would 
be  more  wUUng  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  for  these  programs  if  they  had  sufla- 
clent  confidence  that  those  In  charge  of  our 
foreign  policy  had  clear  objectives  and  knew 
what  they  were  doing. 

What  these  people  need  above  and  beyond 
all  the  technical  skills  we  can  give  them  is 
to  find  a  way  of  life  which  will  have  some 
meaning  and  Idealism  in  it. 

They  need  to  discover  the  essential  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  human  person,  to  develop 
a  sense  of  self-resi>ect  as  well  as  earn  and 
receive  the  respect  of  others. 

The  personnel  which  we  send  abroad  either 
under  Government  programs  or  through  pri- 
vate organizations  should  be  carefully  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  their  suitability  and 
capability  to  express  and  demonstrate  these 
Ideals  to  the  people  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

If  we  continue  to  fiounder  and  drift  In  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  we  shall  ulti- 
mately lose  all  the  respect  which  our  present 
position  of  leadership  requires. 

Should  this  happen,  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  Justice  In  the  world  will  be  lost. 

I  earnestly  and  devoutly  believe  that  we 
of  the  United  States  have  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility In  this  struggle.  We  are  on  the 
right  road,  and  the  legislation  which  is  be- 
fore the  House  will  assist  us  In  reaching  otir 
proper  objective. 

That  objective  is  a  world  at  peace  under 
law.  A  world  In  which  free  men  use  and  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  creation  and  live  in  har- 
mony with  God  and  each  other. 


Can  We  Afford  Not  To  Pay  Off  the 
National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9, 1959 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asking  myself  two  questions  which  have 
a  deflnite  tie-in  with  the  arguments  over 
Federal  spending  policies  and  balanced 
budgets. 

One  question  is  this.  Why  do  investors 
have  a  growing  apathy  toward  the  pur- 
chase Of  Government  securities? 

The  second  question  is  related  to  the 
first.  It  has  to  do  with  the  obvious  pres- 
ent difficulty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  problem  of  debt  management, 
the  continual  refinancing  of  U.S.  note 
and  bond  issues,  could  develop  into  as 
serious  a  situation  as  it  seems  to  me 
might  easily  occur? 

There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  public 
savings.    The  total  savings  accounts  in 
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the  banks  and  on  deposit  in  financial  in- 
stitutions keep  growing  and  growing. 
Yet,  the  regular  public  drives  to  encour- 
age purchase  of  U.S.  savings  bonds  do 
not  seem  to  be  very  successful.  Corpo- 
rate Investors  lack  enthusiasm  too. 

Some  economists  say  we  are  in  an  ex- 
panding economy  with  no  immediate 
threat  of  inflation  or  decline  in  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  due  to  increasing 
Government  spending. 

Other  economists  do  not  agree  and  are 
fearful  of  more  deficit  Federal  spending. 

The  investors  seem  to  agree  with  the 
latter,  or  at  least  appear  to  lack. confi- 
dence in  long-term  Government  secu- 
rities. 

The  national  debt  now  stands  at  $283 
billion.  Interest  on  this  is  estimated 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  at  $8.1  billion. 
If  the  average  rate  increa.ses  to  3.5  per- 
cent as  some  people  believe  it  will,  the 
annual  co.st  to  the  taxpayers  will  climb 
to  $9.9  bill' on.  In  other  words,  assuming 
the  debt  remains  constant,  in  less  than 
30  years  at  this  rate  we  w  ill  pay  as  much 
as  the  debt  is  today  but  we  will  still  owe 
all  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  it  occurs  to  m.e,  as  I  .said 
at  the  start,  that  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
Government  securities  could  be  .serious. 
Our  increasinp;  debt,  it  seems  to  me.  could 
bring  on  a  buyers'  strike.  I  wonder 
what  will  be  the  consequences  if  Con- 
gre.ss.  year  after  year,  creates  deficits. 
I  wonder  as  to  the  consequences  of 
spending  enormous  and  necessary  sums 
for  defense,  and  at  the  same  time  paying 
out  ever-increasing  subi^idics  fcr  fcr'j;;',n 
aid  and  domestic  pro'uams  of  all  kind.s 
beyond  the  Government's  income. 

I  wqnder  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
new  Federal  proposals  which  call  fur 
State  matching  funds,  ^'any  States  at 
the  moment  face  very  serious  budget  di- 
lemmas. Are  we  not  rau~iniT  them  to 
overspend  alon?  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ./Owaid  more  debt  and  more 
taxes? 

Socialists  do  not  worry  about  a  pos- 
sible crisis  in  Government  finances. 
Why  should  they?  It  mean.s  higher 
taxes  and  a  possible  capital  levy.  Wiien 
a  business  pays  a  52-percfnt  income  tax, 
it  is  more  than  half  socialized.  Let  us 
not  overlook  that.  Are  we  headed  for 
more  socialism? 

Dictators  can  rise  out  of  uncontrolled 
inflation,  too.     Adolf  Hitler  did. 

As  for  the  Communists,  inflation  is 
the  means  they  plan  to  use  to  take  over. 
Inflation  gave  communism  its  chance  in 
Ru.ssia.  That  is  how  it  started.  And 
so  it  was  with  Red  China. 

Of  course.  Uncle  Sam  is  not  broke  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  panic,  certainly  not 
as  long  as  the  Government  lives  within 
its  means.  Not  if  we  exercise  self-dis- 
cipline. Not  if  we  plan  and  govern  our- 
selves properly. 

.Tn  this  connection,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution was  introduced  in  the  Congress 
e.ulier  this  week  which  points  the  way. 
It  called  for  a  systematic  program  of 
national  debt  reduction.  Its  author 
showed  how  embarking  on  such  a  plan 
or  retiring  the  $283  billion  debt  in  100 
years,  with  payments  of  $2.8  billion  an- 
nually, would  actually  save  future  tax- 
payers $485  billion  as  against  continuing 


to  pay  the  interest  each  year  on  the 
present  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  policy  of  balanced 
budgets,  together  with  regular  yearly 
payments  on  the  debt,  could  restore  con- 
fidence in  Government  securities  and  the 
interest  rates  on  Treasury  borrowing 
would  decline  almost  enough  to  offset  the 
amount  of  yearly  debt  reduction. 

If  the  volume  of  Treasury  securities 
onered  for  sale  declined  each  year,  the 
demand  would  stiffen.  Suppo.se  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  that  the  average  interest 
rr.ie  declined  1  percent.  Tint  would 
save  1  percent  of  about  $280  billion  the 
fir.st  year  or  the  amount  of  annual  re- 
duction under  the  resolution  which  I 
referred  to  previously.  In  other  words, 
public  confidence  and  more  demand 
coii'd  be  the  solution  of  our  Trea."-ury 
problems,  but  only  if  we  abandon  the 
philosophy  of  spending':  ourselvt's  rich. 
Only  if  we  abandon  that  kind  of  quack 
fi.-cal  remedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  adopt  a  policy  of 
systematic  rctiriiit;  the  Fed-  :  a1  debt  and 
set  our  financial  hou  c  in  order. 

That  is  the  ron.d  to  victory  in  our  eco- 
nomic competi.ion  with  the  Sov.et 
Union. 

Unless  we  hold  the  line  on  Government 
spciidint;,  I  fear  the  consequences. 


Flood  Control  in  the  State  of  Kan»a$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEV/ELL  A.  GEORGE 

Of     KANSA.S 

IN  THK  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9. 1959 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1951. 
a  dovaslatin-.^  fiood  occurred  which  in- 
undated many  of  the  business  and  resi- 
dential sections  o.'  a  number  of  cities  in 
the: Stale  of  Kan.'-as.  Tlie  loss  ran  into 
billions  of  dollars. 

A  plan  of  flood  control  has  been 
adopted  and  inch  des  a  number  of  laru'o 
dams  and  reservoirs.  Con.siruction  has 
been  started  on  a  number,  und  Tuttle 
Creek,  one  of  the  major  units,  has  GO 
percent  of  the  dam  structure  proper 
complete. 

The  overall  plan  for  the  KaiT^as  Basin 
includes  reservoirs  for  fiood  conLrol.  irri- 
gation, water  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion, and  other  purposes.  Local  protec- 
tion works,  includmt;  levees  and  channel 
improvements,  aie  to  supplement  the 
flood  control  provided  by  the  huge 
reservoirs. 

Four  important  authorized  projects 
have  not  yet  been  started:  Lawrence, 
Melvcrn.  Hillsdale,  and  Fort  Scott.  De- 
tailed studies  of  the  1951  flood,  and  those 
occurring  to  a  lesser  extent  every  year 
since  that  date,  by  the  U.S.  Army  engi- 
neers, demonstrated  the  need  for  addi- 
tional reservoirs  and  some  modification 
of  local  projects  at  critical  locations  for 
the  protection  against  floods.  Eight  ad- 
ditional reservoirs  of  moderate  size  have 
been  recommended  and  none  of  these, 
of  course,  has  been  started,  and  are  not 
in  the  budget  submitted  by  the  President. 


Neither  were  any  funds  included  in  the 
administration's  budget  for  Fort  Scott 
and  the  other  three  important  projects 
heretofore  mentioned. 

On  a  long -ranee  projection,  if  the  rate 
of  construction  is  not  stepped  up,  this 
overall  flood  protection  project  will  not 
be  completed  until  the  last  quarter  of 
the  20th  century.  The  frequency  of 
floods,  such  as  the  one  which  occurred 
in  1951.  cannot  be  determined,  and  such 
a  fiood  may  reoccur  at  any  time.  Should 
this  happen  with  its  tremendous  loss  of 
property  and  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  shortsit;htcdness  of  the  ad- 
miniGtration  and  of  tlie  Congress  would 
be  pronounced,  and  there  would  be  no 
satisfactory  expanation  of  our  failure 
to  take  affirmative  action  in  making 
funds  available.  In  the  meantime,  the 
industrial  erowth  of  cities  such  as  Law- 
rence and  Fort  Scott  is  at  a  standstill 
because  water  is  not  available  for  indus- 
trial use  and  a  tremendous  lo.ss  of  lax 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  re- 
s\i;i.s.  The  shortsir^htcdncss  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Bud"et  by  failing  to  in- 
clude ample  funds  for  flood  control  and 
water  conservation  is  injurious  to  the 
econom.ic  growth  of  eastern  Kansas  and 
our  national  economy  as  a  whole. 

Rea'i/.;ng  these  fact.-,  a  concurrent 
rv-^solulion  has  been  adopted  by  both 
houses  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  which 
has  heretofore  appeared  in  the  Record. 


Cuba  Revisited 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF    ORFCON 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mundav.  February  9.  1959 

Mr.  rORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RfconD,  I  include  the  followinR  .speech 
winch  I  delivered  last  Saturday  nii;ht  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba  in  Oriente  Province, 
Cuba.  I  was  invited  to  speak  there 
under  the  spon.sorship  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Indusiriahzaiion  and  Progress  of 
Santia;;o.  However,  representatives  at- 
tended the  dinner  meeting  from  a  num- 
ber of  other  organizations  including  the 
20-30  Club,  the  Rotjay,  the  Lions  Club. 
and  the  cliamber  of  commerce.  In  all. 
some  2j0  businessmen  attended  in  the 
dminiu  room  of  the  Casa  Grande  Hotel. 
The  hospitality  of  Santiago  was  typically 
Cuban — that  is.  wonderful  and  gracious. 

C.isino's  Cuba:  A  Cmali.e.ncf.  for  Cubans  and 

Amlkicans 

I  am  sure  fluit  a  year  ago.  I  could  not 
h.ive  addrt's-sed  you  as  I  nin  today.  In  the 
lirst  place.  I  am  fure  Fuljicncio  Batista  would 
not  h.ive  permitted  an  Invitation  to  be  ex- 
tended. In  the  second  place,  I  am  told  that 
yc)ur  tirgunization.  as  a  demonstration  of 
protc.sl  Hf;alnsl  Batista's  tyrannical  regime, 
had  refused  to  convene  any  meeting  or  hold 
elections  until  civil  liberties  were  restored. 
Your  distinguished  President  Informs  me 
that  this  Is  your  first  meeting  of  1959  In 
free  Cuba.  Let  me  say,  therefore,  that  all 
of  us  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Fidel 
Castro. 
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Cuba  iB  called  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles: 
she  18  described  as  one  of  the  most  beautlf\il 
Islands  In  the  Americas,  but  how  much  more 
beautiful  stae  Is  now  that  freedom  Is  restored. 
Yet,  what  Castro  has  won  for  the  Cuban 
people  Is  but  a  promise  ol  what  great  ez- 
]>ectatlons  lie  ahead. 

It  Is  customary  In  speeches  by  visiting 
politicians  from  one  fore.gn  country  to  an- 
other to  stress  traditional  ties.  Sometimes 
this  Is  done  as  nothing  more  than  a  gesture, 
a  coiu-tesy  extended  as  a  matter  of  form, 
with  me,  I  assure  you.  It  is  not  merely  a 
formality  when  I  say  that  Fidel  Castro  has 
done  more  than  perhaps  iuiy  other  Cuban  to 
stir  the  consciences  and  emotions  of  the 
American  people  and  to  remind  your  friends 
to  the  north  of  the  deep-rooted  historic  ties 
of  friendship  that  bind  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  Ours  Is  a  relationship  born  In  a 
common  tradition.  It  Is  u  tradition  of  demo- 
cratic Idealism,  of  revolution.  Castro  has 
captured  the  spirit  of  that  tradition  of  demo- 
cratic Idealism  and  has  elevated  it  to  a  new 
level  of  prominence  not  cnly  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere  but  ilso  throughout  the 
world . 

More  than  anything  else  the  spirit  of 
democratic  Idealism.  It  seems  to  me,  was  one 
of  the  primary  motivating  forces  und.Tlylng 
Castro's  2flth  of  July  mavement.  There  Is 
something  remarkably  attractive  about  the 
drive,  the  dedication,  tte  sense  of  nation- 
ality of  all  these  men.  A  year  ago  they  were 
regarded  In  some  countries  as  a  group  of 
dreamy  Idealists  caught  up  In  a  hopeless 
cause,  adventurers  of  a  lort  guided  more  by 
self-delusion  than  by  any  serious,  genuine 
compulsion.  Yet,  against  apparent  over- 
whelming odds  the  men  of  this  movement 
have  succeeded  with  almost  miraculous  speed 
In  sweeping  away  a  regime  of  terror,  violence, 
and  corruption.  Press  reporU  In  the  United 
States  have  stressed  the  totality  of  Cuban 
support  behind  the  Castro  forces.  This  was. 
Indeed,  a  national  revolution;  of  dimensions 
like  that  of  the  Mexican  revolution.  Per- 
haps, this  fact  coupled  with  the  democratic 
Idealism  that  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  26th  of 
July  movement  and  the  leadership  of  a  young 
Oriente  lawyer,  driven  by  an  Inner  compul- 
sion to  bring  democracy  t,o  his  people,  were 
more  responsible  than  anything  else  for  the 
success  of  democracy  in  Cuba  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Batista  regime. 

At  first,  many  persona  in  my  country  were 
shocked  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  excesses 
of  the  Castro  forces.  The  l^llef  became  wide- 
spread that  a  virtual  reign  of  terror  was  be- 
ing directed  against  the  Batista  followers. 
It  was  difficult  lor  them  to  comprehend  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  They  had  had  In- 
sufficient evidence  of  Batista's  oppression.  It 
was  difficult  to  grasp  the  seeming  contradic- 
tion of  a  democratic  leader  governing  In 
apparent  irresponsibility,  and.  as  It  seemed 
to  them,  governing  ruthlessly.  Americans 
neither  understood  the  Implications  of  this 
crisis  nor  the  complications  engendered  by  a 
nation  caupht  up  in  violent  revolution.  Nor 
did  they  understand  that  the  pent  up  Indig- 
nation of  a  morally  sensitive,  oppressed  peo- 
ple had  to  have  some  outlet,  and  that  the 
public  trial  of  known  muiderers  was  In  fact 
a  safety  valve  for  a  nation  that  demanded 
retribution  against  Its  oppressors. 

Now.  I  believe,  the  American  people  realize 
the  magnitude  and  the  high  morality  of 
the  26lh  of  July  movement.  Gradually  the 
knowledge  Is  becoming  more  widespread  In 
the  United  States  that  these  revolutionaries 
are  not  a  rabble  In  arms  but  are  a  restrained, 
disciplined,  and  dedicatee  group  of  patriots 
wlio  have  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Cuban  people  and  who  are  trying  under 
great  difficulties  to  brlnf;  to  Cuba  genuine 
democracy.  The  norteamerlcanos  are  be- 
coming nriore  and  more  coasclovis  of  the  great 
problems  facing  your  young  lawyer  and  as 
a  consequence  a  genuine  feeling  of  S3rmpathy 
and  understanding  seems  to  be  taking  shape. 


Certainly,  Cubans  do  not  have  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  great  political  and  economic 
problems  besetting  their  new  Government. 
In  any  revolution  there  always  follows  a 
dlfncult  period  of  adjvutment  once  the  fight- 
ing has  stopped  and  the  tyrant  has  been 
overthrown.  The  legacy  of  the  old  regime 
Is  always  a  tremendous  burden  for  the  new 
Government.  The  general  problem  of  firmly 
establishing  the  legitimacy  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment In  a  period  of  transition  Is  fraught 
with  grave  dangers.  The  problem  of  recon- 
ciling the  broadening  of  democracy  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  steady,  central- 
ized authority  to  Insure  public  order  and 
national  progress,  all  In  a  revolutionary  at- 
mosphere. Is  a  tremendous  task  for  any  new 
government.  In  our  own  national  history  it 
took  almost  a  decade  to  establish  a  viable 
constitutional  order  after  our  war  of  libera- 
tion. 

Nor  are  the  economic  problems  facing  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  Cuban  people  any  le?s  bur- 
densome. The  economic  legacy  of  the  Ba- 
tista regime  would  certainly  be  suflBciently 
oppressive  to  crush  the  enthusiasm  of  a  far 
less  devoted  and  energetic  leader.  Corrup- 
tion and  waste  had  completely  enveloped  the 
Batista  regime.  It  Is  said  that  many  Batista 
officials  deposited  millions  of  dollars  In 
United  States  and  Swiss  banks.  I  hasten  to 
add,  money  that  was  taken  from  the  Cuban 
people.  It  Is  also  reported  that  Batista  him- 
self has  set  aside  upward  of  $200  million  to 
$600  million  for  himself,  for  the  most  part 
no  doubt  In  Swiss  numbered  accounts,  before 
his  flight  to  the  Dominican  Republic — again, 
money  that  belongs  to  the  Cuban  people, 
and  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  encouraging  our 
Government  to  locate  and  return  II  at  aU 
possible. 

The  war  for  Cuban  liberation  has  also 
added  to  the  great  economic  burden.  De- 
struction by  the  revolution  has  been  esti- 
mated at  an  Insured  cost  of  about  $15  mil- 
lion. Damage  and  destruction  to  railroad 
bridges,  and  other  means  of  transport  and 
communication  has  been  extensive.  In  all, 
the  Government  faces  a  staggering  national 
debt  of  some  $1,500  million. 

The  political  and  economic  problems  fac- 
ing the  Castro  government  are  great,  but 
they  are  not  Impossible.  From  abroad  one 
gets  the  Impression  that  political  stability 
and  orderly  government  prevails  In  Cuba. 
This  Is  a  happy  beginning  because  out  of 
political  stability  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress will  emerge  and  flourish.  Unless  he 
removed  himself  entirely  from  politics  for  a 
While,  Fidel  Castro  was  right  to  assume  the 
premiership  and  to  participate  actively  in 
the  management  of  governmental  affairs. 
Political  responsibility.  It  seems  to  me,  can- 
not be  disassociated  from  political  authority. 
To  govern  effectively,  and  efflclently.  rcrpon- 
sibility  and  authority  must  be  Indivisible. 
He  now  has  both  the  actual  and  the  legal 
authority. 

It  is  j^ratlfylng  also  to  hear  that  the  Castro 
government  Is  planning  extensive  reforms 
within  Cuba.  Certainly  plans  for  agrarian 
reforms  calling  for  the  distribution  of  Gov- 
ernment land  to  the  people,  proposals  to  ease 
unemployment,  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  Government  and  the  army  will  be  widely 
acclaimed  In  the  United  States  and  else- 
where as  demonstrations  of  the  genuine 
democratic  Idealism  of  the  Castro  movement. 

Serloxis  problems  face  Fidel  Castro  and  the 
Cuban  people  In  their  quest  for  a  solid 
democratic  order.  Yet,  I  am  confident  they 
will  meet  the  challenges  thrust  upon  them. 
Certainly,  the  United  States  can  do  much  to 
make  these  challenges  more  bearable.  I  am 
gratified  by  the  speed  with  which  the  United 
States  recognized  the  Castro  government, 
and  I  am  equally  gratified  to  know  that  our 
Ambassador  to  free  Cuba,  Philip  WUson  Bon- 
sal,  Is  a  man  who  knows  Latin  America  and 
has  a  genuine  sympathetic  understanding 
of   the   problems  that  beset  the  area.    His 


position    with   respect    to   dictators   Is    un- 
equivocal.    He  doesnt  like  them. 

Problems  are  bound  to  arise  in  Cuban- 
American  relations  and  the  great  burdens 
borne  by  Castro  and  his  Cuban  people  are 
not  mainly  the  concern  of  persons  solely  In 
executive  authority.  It  Is  Important,  of 
course,  that  understandings  be  reached  on 
the  Government  level,  but  It  is  even  more 
important,  I  believe,  that  as  a  people,  w^  In 
the  United  States  should  more  clearly  un- 
derstand the  real  meaning  of  the  July  26 
movement,  not  only  for  Cuba,  but  also  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  even  the  whole 
world.  It  Is  well,  It  seems  to  me,  that  we 
should  think  of  Cuba  and  recent  events 
here  In  the  broad  perspective  of  Latin 
American  affairs. 

The  winds  of  democracy  are  blowing  fresh 
and  vigorous  throughout  Latin  America. 
The  Cuban  experience  Is  not  only  the  most 
recent,  but  the  most  dramatic,  demonstra- 
tion of  the  rollback  of  totalitarianism  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Cuban  revolu- 
tion is  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  of  a  great 
leader;  It  Is  the  rededlcatlon  of  a  people  to 
democracy.  There  Is,  of  course,  no  way  of 
measuring  the  Impact  upon  the  world  this 
event  has  made,  but  I  am  stire  that  the 
emergency  of  a  democratic  Cuba  gives  cause 
for  grave  concern  to  all  dictators  whether  of 
the  left  or  the  right,  not  that  Cuba  could 
ever  be  a  physical  threat  to  them,  but  that 
Cuba  can  be  the  symbol  of  what  they  fear 
most,  the  rule  of  the  people. 

We  In  the  United  SUtes  are  beginning  to 
see  the  deep  Implications  of  the  26th  of 
July  movement,  and  many  of  us.  Indeed  I 
hope  all  of  us,  are  trying  In  every  way  to 
make  the  golden  opportunity  of  Castros 
revolution  a  reality.  As  a  nation  we  must 
maintain  an  vmdiminished  confidence  In  the 
Cuban  people  to  achieve  a  genuine  demo- 
cratic order.  We  must  work  desperately 
hard  on  the  practical  level  to  help  the  Cuban 
f>eople  succeed. 

V/e  can  give  Castro  undiminished  support 
In  the  solution  of  his  political  prob>ems  but 
there  Is  also  much  to  be  done  on  the  eco- 
nomic side.  Here,  the  United  States  U  pre- 
pared to  help  Cuba  In  this  period  of  revolu- 
tionary transition.  American  economic  aid 
to  the  Batista  regime  had  been  negligible. 
If  I  had  had  my  way.  there  would  have 
been  none,  economic  or  military.  Even  the 
mUitary  aid.  which  regrettably  was  given 
and  widely  publicized,  actually  amounted  to 
very  little.  In  the  past  a  small  technical 
assistance  program  operated  In  Cuba  costing 
an  average  of  $500,000  a  year.  At  present 
only  12  technicians  are  active  in  Cuba  under 
this  program.  These  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  (ICA)  were  de- 
signed to  aid  In  the  solution  of  specific  prob- 
lems In  the  Cuban  economy.  The  broad 
ob'ective  of  the  program  wa?.  however,  to 
point  up  the  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation 
between  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  Specincally,  the  program  was  geared 
to  consultation  and  Inservice  training  of 
personnel  In  agriculture  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing production  of  a  variety  of  crops  such 
as  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  cacao,  ccRee.  and 
tropical  fruits  for  domestic  consumption  and 
also  for  export.  This  operation  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  Cuba's  economic  welfare  and 
diversification.  It  Is  even  said  that  pro- 
duction of  some  crops  has  Increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  Imports  are  no  longer 
needed  and  small  amounts  of  produce  are 
being  exported. 

Arjsistance  has  also  been  given  In  Cuba's 
mining  industry.  A  civilian  aviation  project, 
we  hope,  has  been  helpful  In  working  with 
the  Cuban  Aeronautical  Commission  on 
technical  matters  such  as  air  trafHc  control, 
air  safety,  equipment  procurement,  and 
training.  This  project  has  aided  in  Improv- 
ing air  safety  and  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  Cuban  aviation.    Tlie  technical  assistance 
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program  has  also  contributed  to  Improve- 
ments In  Cuba  In  the  education  of  aircraft 
mechanics  and  the  technical  advice  In  pub- 
lic administration  provided  to  the  census 
and  statistics  services  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment in  preparation  of  the  coming  1960 
census.  These  activities  were  carried  on 
throughout  all  Cuba.  I  would  like  to  note 
particularly  that  a  U.S.  technician  has  car- 
ried on  some  specific  research  work  In  Cacao 
here  in  Orients  Province. 

Cuba  has,  however,  received  no  grant  aid 
fom  ICA  and  no  loans  from  the  Develop- 
niont  Loan  Fund.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
has  received  credits  from  the  Export-Import 
B.ink.  The  most  recent  of  these  In  the  last 
8  years  was  the  $17.S00.OO0  credit  to  expand 
Cuba's  telephone  system,  an  Installation  that 
should  be  of  benefit  to  large  numbers  of 
p?ople  regardless  of  the  regime  which  ruled 
here. 

On  the  whole,  official  American  aid  activ- 
ity in  Cuba  appears  to  have  been  very  small, 
although,  of  course,  private  investment  of 
U.S.  capital  has  been  substantial.  Accord- 
ing to  one  estimate,  the  total  U.S.  Invest- 
ment in  Cuba  Is  more  than  $1  billion.  Ap- 
parently, there  was  at  first  some  concern  in 
American  business  circles  during  the  change 
in  governments,  bu:  the  promise  of  Provi- 
sional President  Manuel  Urrutia  to  "actively 
encourap;e"'  U.S.  investments  in  Cuba  un- 
doubtedly has  reassured  the  fearful.  Re- 
portedly, the  system  of  graft  prevailing  un- 
der the  Batista  regime  ha.s  been  a  deterrent 
to  Investment  capital,  but  recently  one 
American  businessman  was  quoted  us  siving. 
In  reference  to  the  Castro  !j;overnmont.  "With 
an  honest  government,  this  island  could  be 
an  economic  paradise — it  could  go  ahe.TCI  and 
realize  its  potential."  It  is  possible  that  If 
the  revolution  can  be  con.'olidatPd  rllioipntly 
and  in  order  and  political  stability  achieved 
along  the  lines  Castro  has  promised.  CuL'ii 
may  well  become  an  economic  paradise  and 
the  development  of  its  great  economic  poten- 
tial a  reality. 

In  conclu.^ion.  and  In  all  humility.  I  want 
to  make  three  suecije.stions  for  your  c^sidcr- 
ation.  as  you  go  ahead  to  build  a  freO^onest, 
and  prosperous  Cuba. 

First,  realize  that  you  have  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  my  country.  Call  on  us  fur 
asslstancfr,  whether  It  be  more  food  and 
clothing  for  impoverished  \ii'iims  of  the 
revolution,  advice  on  how  to  ratraot  and  hold 
new  industries,  or  ideas  from  our  eipenences 
how  best  to  solve  various  socld  proijltm;; 
We  dt.n't  pretend  to  have  all  the  resources 
or  an.«wers  but.  please  realize,  ;is  many  of  you 
do.  our  wl-h  to  lielp  you  establish  yourselves 
in  freedom  and  prosperity. 

Second,  don't  expect  too  much  too  soon 
from  the  revolution.  In.=tst  on  civil  lib- 
erties, yes,  and  preparations  frr  free  elec- 
tions, but  do  not  expect  Increased  profits  and 
higher  wa;'es  for  everyone  linmedialtly  It 
is  one  thing  to  topple  a  dictiiturshlp,  nn  ;ther 
to  build  a  dMuocracy.  freedom  means  the 
ri  ;ht.  ind'^^ed  orten  the  duty,  to  crltici/e.  It 
mean;?  b.nng  able  to  disagree  without  btiii'.; 
dl-n'-Teeable.  Sometimes  it  looks  ;  wfullv 
florpy  iMid  disorganized,  but  no  l)ctter 
method  has  been  devised  for  human  luippi- 
ness    and    governmental    strength. 

Here  I  want  to  leave  Cuba  a  moment  and 
talk  about  proposals  by  Cuban  and  Vene- 
i'uclnn  leaders  to  kick  the  tyrannies  out  of 
the  OrganlZiition  of  American  Statos.  Cer- 
t' Inly  this  Is  something;  to  di.=cuss  at  Quito 
nxt  year  when  the  OAS  convenes  there. 
Fir  my  part  I  believe  in  universxii  member- 
.^tiip  In  international  or<Tanlzations.  but  of 
coirsc  with  constant  reminders  of  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  governing  charters.  Article  5. 
p.i.rt  (d),  of  the  OAS  charter  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  solidarity  of  the  American  States  and 
the  hic;h  alms  which  are  sought  through  it 
require  the  political  organization  of  those 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exercise 
of  representative  democracy." 


I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  OAS  at 
Quito  will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  a 
concrete,  specific  definition  of  "the  effective 
exercise  of  representative  democracy."  a  yard- 
stick which  would  disclose  at  once  the  re- 
spective sliortcomings  of  Trujlllo,  Stroesner, 
Somoza.  and  Duvaller. 

It  can't  all  be  dt)ne  in  a  day — but  it  will 
be  done  if  Cubans  exercise  self-control,  tol- 
erance, a  sense  of  liumor,  and  faith  in  de- 
mocracy. 

Finally,  and  this  injunction  is  also  not 
needed  by  most  of  you.  beware  of  Commu- 
nists who  would  try  to  make  you  believe  they 
sjjcak  as  Cubanf,  Cubans  devoted  to  Cub.i 
and  speedy  .'ccial  and  economic  chaiiiics. 
Coinmunlsts.  of  course,  thrive  on  disorg.mlza- 
tion  and  are  trained. to  lake  advantage  of  It. 
Their  social  Justice  anti-U.S.A.  and  pro-Cuba 
thtmes  pliould  fool  no  one,  certainly  not  any 
Cuban  who  hated  Batista  and  would  fiRli^ 
against  ilio  resurgence  of  his  coiuitprpari  in 
Cuban  i)olit;cs.  Clba■sdc^llny  is  not  that  of 
Hungary  today,  Hu.i-iary  wliere  a  local  revolt 
cannot  win  becau.sc  of  the  Soviet  Union's  in- 
tercession from   ootsido   its   b.irciers 

In  Oresjon.  my  lionie  8t:.ie.  last  week  I 
heard  Vice  President  Nixon  -with  whom  I 
often  do  not  agree — say  something  we  all 
might  ponder:  "We  .should  b^  more  concerned 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Amerir.in  Revolu- 
tion." he  said,  "and  less  afraid  of  the  Ru.-sian 
revolution."  Hii;h  officials  in  our  Deijartment 
of  State  would  do  well  to  heed  ilie  Vice  Presi- 
dent's timely  advice. 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  the  greatest 
burden  sccnia  to  ri  ^t  upon  Fidel  Castro  and 
his  as.' ."iciatcs.  In  a  very  real  teniae  he  l.s  a 
man  ol  dc.-iiny;  for  if  he  full. lis  the  promi.se 
of  his  revolution  and  Euccetds  in  impartiie.: 
lii:-<-u;hout  all  Ciib.i  the  zeal,  the  enrrj^y.  the 
dedication  to  duty,  and  the  d<  inocratic  ideal- 
i:  in  that  is  so  much  part  of  hi.s  personality, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cuba  and  her 
people  will  emer^'e  in  a  new  lege  of  i)ro£:rof-s 
and  prosperity.  Bui.  we  must  >ill  be  patient 
with  this  man;  as  he  liiin.eif  recently  said. 
"I  am  a  man.  not  a  p,od.  We  cannot  do  everv- 
thiiic:  in  1  day."  Indeed  he  cin't  do  every- 
tlui'.";  in  1  day.  Nor  can  he  do  what  is  to  be 
done  wit;  ul  the  support  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple and  his  friends  in  tlie  We- lern  Hem- 
isphere. I  do  not  dou'ot  for  1  minute  that 
I'ldel  Castrrj  has  the  overwheli-iuig  su[..purt 
of  the  Cuban  people.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that 
there  are  millions  of  my  ov.  r.  r  umtrymen 
who  feel  r.s  I  do  that  th  s  nr.n  de;ervca  the 
syniOii;hy  and  .'■upporl  nf  tuir  Nation. 

Fidel  Ca.iro  has  advanced  the  trend  to- 
w.:rd  tot.il  leniitpherc  democracy  one  more 
significant  step.  NcLilicr  vie  m  the  United 
States,  nor  y...u  in  Cuba  can  e,er:nit  him  to 
fa-.l,  for,  af'.er  all,  he  t.s  the  svi'  'lol  of  wliat 
all  Ol  ii.s  d.'siie  most     a  v.orid  (•!  ireemen. 


The    Federal    Credit    Union    Act    Helps 
riillions  of  Anicrican  Cil:zent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONT.^N.^ 

IN  THE  IIOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1959 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  century  the  credit  union  idea 
has  given  unfailing  aid  and  inspiration 
to  all  who  have  turned  to  it  in  Europ?. 
In  the  United  States,  too,  this  courageous 
outlook  has  been  given  all  who  have 
participated  in  the  program  since  it  was 
started  in  Massachusetts  50  years  ago. 

This  past  week  in  Washington.  175 
Mombers  of  the  Con'^'ress  as.sembled  at 


a  dinner  honoring  those  28  original 
sponsors  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
who  still  are  Members.  Accepting  in  be- 
half of  26  of  his  colleagues  the  plaque 
given  by  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  act  was  Representative 
Wright  Patman,  long  a  champion  of  the 
credit  union  movement.  The  26  other 
Members  who  were  original  sponsors  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  are  Sena- 
tors Byrd.  Chavez.  Hayden.  Hill, 
O'Mahoxey,  Russell,  and  Dirksen.  and 
Representatives  Brown  of  Georgia.  Can- 
non.       CrLLER.        COLMER.        McCoRMACK. 

OBrien  of  Illinois.  Polk,  Rayburn, 
Smith  of  Vireinia.  Spence,  Vinson.  Wal- 
ter. Ai.i.FN.  Marttn.  Reece  of  Tennessee, 
Rteiv  R'^ckrs  of  Ma.s.sachu.setts,  Taber, 
and  WiTHROw 

Representative  PAiiMVNS  address  was 
a.s  follow.s: 

M  iiiy  thinps  hiive  hap'-ened  in  the?e  25 
y*  ars  since  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act. 

The  Members  of  Congress  whom  you  have 
so  eraeiously  complimented  tills  evening 
ha\e  supp-iitcd  many  ^ood  lemslative  pro- 
posal.---;  and  not  a  few  of  these  prop<.)sals  have 
arou.  ed  in  us  deeo  convictions  and  inspired 
us   to  hard   and   thouj;litful   work. 

Yet  we  can  ik  . er  know  m  advance  Just 
how  a  new  leriislative  measure  will  turn  out 
in  practice.  Meamres  that  seem  to  liave 
the  greatest  promise  ."sometimes  turn  out 
po  .riy.  OUi-^ra  meet  with  only  indifferent 
success.  And.  of  course,  a  few  succeed  be- 
yond even  our  greatest  hoprs. 

I  f:!iow  of  no  le..'..«latK<n  enacted  within  the 
last  25  y".i's  wh.'h  has  turned  out  belter 
tlian   the    Fideral   Credit    Union   A' t. 

Ih^  credit  union  movement  hrus  succeeded 
mo-t;y  beciu;e  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
ttood  ijef)p'e  It  attracts  po  d  people.  And 
It  makes  better  people  of  all  who  become 
members  of  a  credit  union.  It  fosters  cap- 
it  dli^m.  because  it  brint^s  democracy  to 
cap.ialisin.  It  teaches  not  Just  thrift -be- 
cau:.e  tlnilt  is  no  cjmI  in  Itself—  but  it  teaches 
hun.aniiy,  self-help,  and  community  rell- 
a.;ee 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privUeced  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  and 
to  w  i.k  for  Its  imi)ro\e:r.ent  are  indeed  for- 
tunate It  Would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere 
the  kind  of  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
feel'n'T  that  we  have  had  a  Fh.-Are  In  the  ac- 
complishments ycni  have  made  In  the  credit 
union  movement  Every  community  in  our 
country  is  a  belter  community  because  of 
tiie  credit  unions.  Our  Nation  Is  a  better 
and  slroiif^er  Natu  n  bfcavise  of  them.  And 
the  o:h:>r  countries  of  the  world  to  which  this 
prrg:e-sive  and  human  endeavor  has  spread 
are  a!';!)  better  (,fT  and  better  nelgh'oors  in 
the  enminiinltv  of  nati'iis. 

With  tins  meaning  and  record  behind 
them,  the  beautiful  plaques  which  you  have 
s)  ^'enen/U'iV  given  to  the  28  Members  of 
Congress  who  liad  the  ^ond  fortinie  of  help- 
Im;  to  pass  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  25 
years  ago  are   trea.sures  beyond   compari.'on. 

The  great  putilic  service  which  credit 
unions  perform,  and  their  ba<'lc  !oun<!ness, 
liad  been  well  demonstrated  before  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  was  passf^d.  At  that 
tmie  there  were  some  2.200  credit  unions  in 
the  country,  operating  under  State  law. 
M.i.'s  u  hiisetts  had  enacted  the  first  credit 
union  law  In  the  United  States  in  1909. 
That  law  worked  .so  well  that  President  Taft. 
a  lew  years  later,  called  its  great  merit  to 
the  attention  of  the  Governors  of  the  other 
States.  By  1934.  38  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  similar  laws. 

But  the  2.200  credit  unions  which  had  then 
been  established  had  hardly  begun  to  meet 
the    great    problems    which    faced    people    of 
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ordinary  xneani  almost  eversrwhere.  These 
were  the  days  when  installment  buying  waa 
still  new  but  gaining  great  momentum. 
Ordinary  working  people  were  being  victim- 
ized by  the  loan  sharks  on  ar.  unconscionable 
scale.  Shocking  incidents  came  to  light 
such  as  that  of  the  man  who  borrowed  930 
from  a  loan  shark,  paid  the  loan  shark  $1,U80 
in  interest  charges,  and  was  then  sued  for 
the  initial  $30.  Clearly  there  was  a  great 
need  for  leglElation  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  credit  union  movement.  At 
least  the  need  was  made  clear  by  the  vigi- 
lant and  able  campaigning  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Sheppard,  of  Texas,  who,  I  might  add, 
had  the  able  and  inspiring  help  of  our  friend, 
the  late  Roy  Bergengren. 

Recently  I  reread  one  of  i;ioy  Bergengren's 
speeches  pleading  for  this  legislation — a 
speech  he  called  "Credit  for  All  the  People." 
And  I  found  that  he  said  '.he  credit  union 
movement  Introduced  three  new  banking 
theories,  as  follows: 

1.  Ordinary  folks  can  de^elop  capacity  to 
manage  their  own  money. 

2.  It  puts  money  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs. 

3  The  purpose  of  the  loar  Is  the  important 
thing. 

And  to  this  he  added,  "the  loan  must 
promise  a  real  benefit  to  the  borrower." 

Those  Ideas  seemed  somiwhat  radical  at 
that  time,  but  they  were  also  persuasive. 

E>c6ptte  all  the  persuasive  efforts,  however, 
to  obtain  early  enactment  of  Senator  Shep- 
pard's  bill  In  the  73d  Congress,  the  bill  suf- 
fered the  fate  of  almost  all  legislation  to  help 
the  common  man.  even  todiy:  The  bill  was 
put  over  until  almost  the  last  moment  Ijefore 
Congress  adjourned.  It  passed  the  Senate 
on  May  10.  1934.  very  late  la  the  2d  session 
of  the  73d  Congress.  Finally,  the  House  took 
It  up.  amended  it.  and  passed  It  on  June  16. 
only  2  days  tiefore  the  Congress  was  to 
adjourn.  Yet.  when  It  was  finally  put  to  a 
vote,  it  passed  almost  unanimously.  I  called 
for  a  division  vote,  and  the  Record  shows  the 
House  voted  180  to  2  in  support  of  the  bill. 

But  passage  at  this  late  daie  required  some 
pretty  fast  footwork  to  get  final  clearance 
and  get  the  bill  to  the  Whl'e  House  before 
the  Congress  adjourned,  as  otherwise  the 
legislation  would  have  died  with  that  Con- 
gress. The  amended  bill  was.  however, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on 
the  same  day:  and  the  Senate  passed  It  as 
amended.  During  the  next  2  days  we  worked 
until  the  late  hours  of  the  night  to  make 
sure  that  the  redtape  was  cleared  away,  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  anc  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent signed  the  bill,  and  thiit  It  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  White  House  before  Congress 
adjourned  on  the  night  of  tne  18th.  There 
was  never  any  doubt  that  President  Roosevelt 
would   approve    It   and   sign   it.     In   all   this 


activity.  I  can  assure  you,  Roy  Bergengren 
performed  some  extremely  fast  footwork. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  look  back  and 
describe  victories  that  have  been  hard  won, 
and  to  recount  setbacks  that  have  been  nar- 
rowly averted.  But  there  Is  considerable 
danger  in  too  much  looking  backward,  par- 
ticularly when  there  are  great  new  chal- 
lenges to  be  met. 

The  question  is.  where  are  you  going  to- 
morrow and  the  day  after? 

If  I  might  suggest  my  personal  view,  it 
would  be  this:  The  credit  union  movement 
has  made  only  a  beginning.  The  Importance 
and  the  excitement  in  this  movement  lies 
ahead,  not  in  the  past.  This  is  no  time  to 
rest  on  your  past  accomplishments.  And  the 
time  has  not  come  to  dig  trenches  and  merely 
try  to  hold  onto  your  past  gains.  If  19,000 
local  credit  unions  are  good  for  the  country 
today,  then  twice  that  number  should  be 
good  for  the  country  5  years  hence.  If  10  to 
12  million  people  are  better  off  today  by 
reason  of  their  membership  in  credit  unions, 
then  at  least  twice  that  number  should  enjoy 
this  privilege  5  years  hence.  If  the  credit 
unions  have  proved  a  successful  way  of  help- 
ing people  meet  their  credit  needs  in  their 
personal  and  family  affairs,  then  it  should 
also  prove  successful  In  meeting  the  credit 
needs  of  people  who  operate  small  businesses. 

The  Federal  law  authorizes  loans  for  any 
provident  or  productive  purpose.  Provident 
purposes  have  been  well  served  in  the  field 
of  consumer  finance,  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  for  productive  purposes.  One  of 
the  great  challenges  ahead,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  to  explore  more  fully  the  possibility  of 
bringing  small  business  into  the  credit 
unions. 

Most  small  businesses  have  no  place  to  go. 
And  what  a  pity.  We  have  in  this  country 
a  great  capitalistic  system — a  system  which 
is  based  on  credit.  Even  our  money  Is  based 
on  credit.  No  debt,  no  money.  Yet  many 
of  our  most  efficient  and  productive  free 
enterprises  are  being  squeezed  out  for  lack  of 
credit. 

Here  then  Is  a  new  challenge  and  one  wor- 
thy, I  think,  of  the  credit  unions'  great 
heritage. 

The  question  is  whether  to  push  on  to 
new  frontiers. 

There  Is  a  tendency,  we  know,  for  great 
movements  to  become  tired  and  conservative. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  forgo  new  adven- 
tures and  new  advances  because  of  fears  that 
what  has  been  won  may  be  lost.  The  time 
for  new  crusades  seems  unpropitious;  the 
climate  of  opinion  seems  to  turn  threatening 
If  not  hostile;  and  the  potential  opposition 
seems  to  grow  more  powerful  and  more  men- 
acing. The  voices  of  caution  in  all  of  us 
counsel  against  rising  to  new  challenges;  they 


advise  that  it  Is  safer  to  let  new  growth  pro- 
ceed within  the  confines  of  the  niche  that 
has  already  been  carved  out. 

Well,  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  when  the 
credit-union  movement  stops  making  new 
advances,  it  Is  as  good  as  dead.  No  crusade 
can  last  bivouacked  behind  a  fixed  wall. 

Of  course  there  are  powerful  and  selfish 
forces  who  see  In  the  credit  unions  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  their  self-interest.  There  are 
groups  who  would  use  the  legislative  halls 
to  roll  back,  confine,  and  hamstring  this 
movement.  But  these  groups  would  outlaw 
all  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

There  are  groups  who  would  try  to  find 
ways  to  tax  the  credit  unions  out  of  exist- 
ence. But  these  gorups  would  tax  the 
churches  and  the  fraternal  organizations. 

And  I  think  you  will  find  that  these  selfish 
forces  of  reaction  are  with  us  at  all  times 
They  may  seem  more  menacing  today  than 
in  the  past,  but  I  doubt  if  they  are.  They 
only  seem  so  because  new  conflicts  and  new 
tests  of  courage  always  seem  more  fearsome 
than  those  past. 

If  you  push  into  new  areas  there  will,  of 
course,  be  opposition.  If  you  carry  on  the 
crusade  as  you  have  in  the  past,  there  will  be 
fights.  But  the  fights  will  be  no  harder  than 
In  the  past.  And  certainly  the  new  advances 
to  be  made  are  no  less  Important  than  those 
which  have  been  made  over  the  past  25 
years. 

New  legislation  Is  needed  to  Improve  and 
moderize  the  Federal  law — that  we  all  know. 
Present  your  legislative  needs  to  Congress 
clearly  and  on  their  own  merits,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  Congress  will  give  them  careful 
and    sympathetic    consideration. 

Certainly  you  can  count  on  your  staunch 
friends  in  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  Tlie  two  legislative 
giants  of  that  committee.  Chairman  Brent 
Spence,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Honorable 
Paul  Brown,  of  Georgia,  are  still  battling  for 
the  public  interest,  just  as  vigorously  as 
when  they  gave  their  able  support  to  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  bill  25  years  ago. 

The  Federal  credit -union  bill  which  was 
introduced  last  summer  by  Congressman 
LeRoy  Anderson,  of  Montana,  will,  I  think, 
receive  most  sympathetic  attention  in  Con- 
gress. And  I  know  that  if  General  Anderson 
continues  to  carry  the  leadership  for  this  bill, 
many  Members  of  the  House  will  be  willing 
to  support  it  and  to  work  to  make  its  provi- 
sions and  their  merits  understood.  Under 
those  circumstances,  it  would  be  my  predic- 
tion that  this  Congress  will  pass  such  a  bill. 
You  will  always  have  many  champions  in 
Congress  so  long  as  your  cause  Is  good,  and 
I  can  see  little  chance  that  your  cause  can 
ever   be  anything  but   good. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vi:i)m:.si)ay,  Fi:uhi  ahy  11.  19.')9 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain. Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Timothy  2:  15:  Studu  to  show  thy- 
self approved  unto  God.  a  workman  that 
necdeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  may 
these  40  days  of  the  Lenten  season 
upon  which  we  have  entered  daily  be- 
come richer  and  more  glorious  in  the 
culture  and  deepening  ol  our  spiritual 
Ufe. 

Cleanse  our  souls  of  all  unrighteous- 
ness as  we  give  ourselves  to  meditation 
and  quiet  waiting  upon  Thee  in  the  spirit 
of  contrition  and  confession,  of  penitence 
and  humility. 


Grant  that  by  the  exercise  of  self-ex- 
amination and  self-discipline  our  minds 
and  hearts  may  gain  the  mastery  over 
every  insurgent  impulse,  every  inordi- 
nate desire,  and  every  self-indulgent 
habit. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  oiu-  Lord  and 
Saviour.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  February  9,  1959,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested ; 

8.  79.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the  tem- 


FK)rary  listing  and  certification  of  Citrus 
Red  No.  2  for  coloring  mature  oranjzes  undT 
tolerances  found  safe  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as  to 
permit  continuance  of  established  coloring 
practice  in  the  orange  industry  pend  ng 
congressional  consideration  of  general  legis- 
lation for  the  listing  and  certification  of 
food  color  additives  under  safe  tolerances; 
and 

S.  Con.  Res  7  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending best  wishes  of  Congress  to  the 
American  Dental  Association  on  the  cen- 
tennial of  its  founding. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  announcement,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk : 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Reso- 
lution 51,  86th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
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as  members  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Con- 
duct a  Study  and  Investigation  of  the  Prob- 
lems of  Small  Business  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House:  Mr.  Patman,  Texas,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Evlns,  Tennessee;  Mr.  Multer,  New 
York;  Mr.  Yates,  Illinois;  Mr.  Steed.  Okla- 
homa; Mr.  Roosevelt,  California;  Mr.  Brown. 
Missouri;  Mr.  McCulloch,  Ohio;  Mr.  Moore, 
West  Virginia;  Mr.  Avery,  Kansas;  Mr.  Smith, 
California;  Mr.  Roblson,  New  York;  and  Mr. 
Qule,  Minnesota. 


MEMBERS   OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON 
THE  HOUSE  RECORDING  STUDIO 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tiie  Hou.se 
the  following  announcement,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk  : 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
105(c),  Public  Law  624,  84th  Congress,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  House  Recording  Studio  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  House;  Mr.  Gary.  Vir- 
ginia; Mr.  O'Brien,  New  York;  and  Mr.  Bow, 
Ohio. 


HOUSE    MEMBERS    OP    JOINT    COM- 
MITTEE ON  PRINTING 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit a  privileged  resolution  dl.  Res.  164) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congress: 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Burle- 
son, Texas;  Mr.  Hays.  Ohio;  Mr.  Schenck, 
Ohio. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary: Mr.  Burleson.  Texas;  Mr.  Jones,  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  Smith,  Mississippi;  Mr.  Schenck, 
Ohio;  Mr.  Corbett,  Pennsylvania. 

The  resolution  was  nRreod  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


COMMITTEE  ON   THE   DISPOSITION 
OP  EXECUTIVE  PAPKRS 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit a  prlvlloBcd  resolution  <H.  Res.  105' 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration, 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolullon,  ns  fol- 
io w.s; 

Hrsnlvcd,  That  the  Conunlllce  oil  the  Dla- 
po^ltKln  of  txccutlvc  Paper.s  provided  for  by 
Kroilon  6  of  Public  Law  llS.  7()tli  Cunurt's.s, 
shall  consist  of  two  «ncnil)ors  of  tlir  Com- 
mittee on  House  Aclmlnlstiation,  to  be  iip- 
jKilnted  by  the  Spe.iker. 

The  resolution  was  nprced  to. 
A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


MEMBERS  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DISPOSITION  OF  EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  announcement,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5. 
Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  and  House 
Re.solution  165.  86th  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Committee  ou 
the  Disposition  of  Ebcecutive  Papers:  Mr. 
Thompson,  New  Jersey;  and  Mr.  Curtln, 
I'etinsylvunia. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  bill  H.R.  4221. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der previou.s!y  granted  me  to  address  the 
House  today  be  vacated  and  that  I  may 
have  the  same  privilege  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

1  here  \\  as  no  objection. 


PLACING  AND  URGING  CONTRACTS 
ABROAD  JEOPARDIZES  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  AND  INCREASES  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  ST  RATION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  n.<=k 
unanimous  con.«ent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
four  telegrams. 

The  SPE,'^KFR.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Thore  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  had  occasion  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  this  House  the 
serious  imphcations  of  a  policy  which  ap- 
pears to  be  gaining  acceptance  In  some 
quarters  of  the  Government  of  Invitina 
bld.s  on  such,  heavy  electrical  equipment 
as  hydraulic  turbines  and  hydraulic  tur- 
bine Benerftlors  from  foreign  manufac- 
turers, I  pointed  out  to  Members  of  the 
House  that  nit  hough  In  many  cnse.s  for- 
eign manufacturers,  because  of  lower 
wuKe  Roules,  are  able  to  underbid  our 
Auu'rloan  domestic  manufacluieis.  the 
policy  of  awardlnu  these  contiacts  solely 
on  the  basis  of  price  runs  eeitaln  very 
pinve  rl.'^ks  In  the  field  of  national 
security.  Elnborate  machine  tools  and 
lUgiily  skilled  personnel  me  required  to 
manufacture  machinery  ol  this  type,  and 
if  domestic  ir.anufaclurors  are  not  as- 
.suied  a  reasonable  predictable  domestic 
niarkot  from  grovernmental  agencies, 
the-e  faciliies  are  likely  to  be  discon- 
tinued and  our  capacity  to  provide  the 
facilities  for  utilizing  our  full  potential 
of  electrical  power  in  tlie  time  of  emer- 
gency will  steadily  decline. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Electric  Co  .  in  Schenectady.  NY.,  an- 
nounced that  the  first  order  ever  placed 
abroad  in  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government 
a'^'ency  for  a  larr;e  steam  turbine  was 
placed  by  TVA  with  the  C.  A.  Par.son.s  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Newcastle,  Great  Britain. 
This  contract  was  awarded  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  General  Electric  was  the  lowest 
domestic  bidder,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  failure  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.  to  obtain  this  order  means  that  some 
600  additional  jobs  which  might  have 
been  provided  in  the  Schenectady  area 


will  no  lone;er  be  available.  In  a  com- 
munity which  has  suffered  heavily  from 
unemployment  for  many  months,  this 
comes  as  a  heavy  blow  indeed.  In  fact, 
this  blow  comes  only  one  day  after  the 
Navy  Department  flatly  refused  to  con- 
sider any  alteration  in  their  order  clos- 
ing down  the  naval  supply  depot  with 
the  loss  of  some  675  additional  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  of  going  abroad 
for  large  electrical  equipment  of  this 
kind,  which  is  so  intimately  tied  up  with 
our  economic  power  and  with  our  ability 
to  defend  ourselves  in  time  of  emercency. 
is  something  that  in  my  judgment  is  in- 
defensible. Not  only  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional defen.-e  but  for  reasons  of  eco- 
nomic Eafety  in  these  difficult  times,  I 
believe  the  Government  should  purchase 
this  type  of  macl.ineiy  only  from  do- 
mestic manufacturers,  who  pay  American 
levels  of  wa'  es  to  American  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a:k  unanimous  consent 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  to  include 
the  text  of  telcgram.s  of  protr.st  which  I 
have  sent  to  Gov.  Leo  Hoe;ih,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
Mobilization,  and  also  to  Board  Chair- 
man Herbert  D  Vo«el.  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  two  telegrams  that  I 
have  received  from  employees  in  the 
Schenectady  area  protcstintj  the  TVA 
action  in  this  instance.  I  hope  the  TVA 
and  the  Government  will  rescind  their 
decision  and  award  this  contract  to  GE 
in  Schenectady. 

W.ISHINCTON.  D  C  . 

yvbruary  10. 1959. 
Hon    HtRiiERT  D    ViK.ri.. 
Cliatiman  nf  thr  board.  TVA, 
Wa->i\'\gton.  D  C: 

Clenernl  Electric  Co  has  Just  announced 
that  you  have  awarded  contract  lor  Colbert 
steam  phwit  tiirtunr  genrratora  to  British 
firm  despite  fart  Oriirral  Klectrl'^  siibmllted 
Itiweiil  bill  on  domrxtlc  inarRrl  Thl«  action 
not  only  JcoparUlren  nallonnl  necurlty  but 
also  mrans  Ihr  lo.^!!  of  ooiiie  (>oo  i>rw  Jobi  In 
Sohrneotnrty  urru  which  ht»,i  luiiu  nvifTerKl 
trom  srvere  iiiirmpUi\innit  I  viiKently  re- 
cuiext  you  ricuufUler  tliln  lU-di  ion  in  the 
light  of  Ihrso  fads  and  Mi,<:peiid  Ivirther 
action  on  thin  ronira  •!  until  thr  recon>Ulrr»- 
tion  hn*  heon  roinpUtrd 

CoiiKicsMnan  Sami  ci  S   SrnATTON. 

W\'-iiiNr,roN,  n  C  , 

fc'iri,.;,/  tn    /.O.IS 
Gov    I,EO  Uo\  (,H. 

OlJirr  C.I  il  I)fh)>  r  .VohiMcaf  !oM. 
Was/KnyfoM.  li  C 

Clennal  Elrrtil'-  Ci  his  Ur  t  niitvMn.cc i 
Ihut  'iV.A  li.i-.  aw.mUil  lontia'i  for  Co'b  it 
strain  p!  lilt  tiirl)liio  ijeicrfiNTs  to  B;lu^h 
firm  Ur.-^pltc  fact  CK  iie.-.vl  F.lnctilc  siihtnltUd 
low^.'st  bid  f)n  dome  .Stic  market.  Thl.s  action 
not  only  Jeopard ;/',•.«!  national  security  but 
also  means  the  loss  of  tome  tioO  new  Jobs  in 
S -henectady  area  which  has  long  sallcrtd 
from  severe  unen;p!ny;netit .  I  request  G.<v- 
crnment  recon.siclcr  TV.\  decision  and  direct 
Hint  no  further  action  be  taken  unlU  this 
reconsideration    has   been   completed. 

Congressman  S.vMfti.  S    Str.\tton. 


RcHr  NECTADY,  N  Y..  Ft'hruary  10.  1D59. 
Congres.«:mnn  Samitl  S.  Stratton, 
U  S.  House  of  Krpresentatti  es. 
Waslnngton.  DC 

Local  newspaper  this  morning  rocked  city 
and  area  by  announcing  GE  lost  order  for 
large  steam  turbine  generator  to  Great 
Britain    de.splte    fact    GE    submitted    lowest 
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bid  on  domestic  market.  Order  would  have 
supplied  600  new  Jobs  for  men  In  this  area 
for  1  full  year.  This  Is  first  such  order 
placed  by  us  In  foreign  market.  Turbine 
Is  scheduled  to  be  Installed  In  TVA  Colbert 
steam  plant  near  Tuscumbla.  Schenectady 
has  been  placed  In  priority  classification  be- 
cause of  large  number  of  unemployed.  With 
this  priority  Schenectady  Is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive first  consideration  for  any  type  of  Gov- 
ernment work  It  can  competently  perform. 
.Mso  ordering  this  type  of  apparatus  from  a 
foreign  country  puts  the  IJnlted  States  In 
dangerous  position  In  event  of  war.  This  Is 
true  t>ecause  of  constant  need  for  replace- 
ment of  parts  In  generators  to  supply  power 
for  the  Nation's  cities.  This  seriously  hin- 
ders defense  efforts.  In  same  newspaper  on 
same  page  Navy  rejects  all  protests  to  keep 
Scotia  Naval  Depot  open.  This  means  an- 
other 675  jobs.  Uree  your  Immediate  at- 
tention to  critical  problems  now  facing  entire 
area. 

Lro  Jandreau. 
Business  Agent.  Local  301.  WE.  AFL-CIO. 


Schenectadt.  NY..  February  11.  1959. 
Hon.  Samcel  Stratton. 
Representative  from  New  York. 
House  Office  Butldtng, 
Washington.  DC  : 

Schenectady  draftsmen's  association  vig- 
orously protests  awarding  of  large  turbine 
generator  order  to  British  firm  by  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Our  draftsmen  before 
this  recession  had  1.300  full-time  Jobs,  new 
only  800.  many  p.irt  time,  are  left.  Even 
these  Jobs  now  threatened.  Please  do  every- 
thing possible   to  reverse  decision. 

E)om:nic  I.  Fazzontn. 
Schenectady     Dra/t.'<men's     Associa- 
tion, General  Electric  Co. 


COMMUNICATIONS  TO  CLERGYMEN 
SHOULD  BE  PRIVILEGED 

Mr.  MULTFR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.^. 

The  8PEAKFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Bontleman  from  New 
Yoik? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr,  Ppenker.  tt  Is 
shocklnR  to  reallie  that  the  Federal 
courts  do  not  reco«rl:\^  the  privilege  of 
a  minister  of  rellnlon  to  decline  to  tes- 
tify conccrniiiK  cnnfldentlal  communica- 
tions made  by  a  person  who  has  come  to 
him  for  spiritual  aid.  Certainly  the 
rlpht  to  speak  freely  to  a  mlni,«:ter  with- 
out fenr  that  he  will  t>e  compelled  to 
dlsclo.^e  the  conversation  In  any  circum- 
stances is  one  of  the  most  cherished  of 
all   personal   rir.hts. 

The  rare  advantafje.  if  any.  to  be  de- 
rived from  testimony  of  this  character  is 
far  outweighed  by  the  affront  to  personal 
privacy  by  the  very  threat  of  compulsory 
disclosure. 

Moreover,  denial  of  the  privilege  ex- 
poses to  the  risk  of  unjust  punishment 
every  clergyman  who  Is  forbidden  by  the 
discipline  of  his  faith  to  reveal  what 
has  been  said  to  him  in  confidence.  The 
thought  of  a  minister  t>eing  fined  or 
sentenced  to  Jail  for  refusing  to  betray 
the  confidence  of  one  who  turned  to  him 
for  counsel  and  guidance  offends  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community. 

Yet,  as  the  law  stands  today,  that  could 
happen  in  any  Federal  court. 

It  Is  frightening  to  contemplate  that 
in  our  country,  which  prides  itself  on 


separation  of  church  and  state,  a  citizen 
may  be  compelled  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween giving  up  the  protection  of  the 
fifth  amendment  against  self-incrimina- 
tion and  following  the  confessional  re- 
quirements of  his  religion  in  order  to  get 
spiritual  absolution. 

Thirty-five  separate  jurisdictions  with- 
in the  United  States  have  laws  making 
confidential  communications  to  a  min- 
ister priviiesed  from  disclosure  in  the 
courts. 

The  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  such  stat- 
utes. The  Philippines,  while  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  had  and  still  has  such 
a  law.  Alaska,  as  a  Territory  had,  and 
now  as  a  State,  has  such  a  la\  . 

On  January  27.  1959, 1  introduced  two 
bills  to  put  the  same  rule  into  effect  in 
the  Federal  courts.  My  bill.  H.R.  3493. 
86th  Conuress.  applies  to  all  Federal 
courts,  while  H  R.  3494  applies  only  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Both  bills  provide  that  no  clergyman 
of  any  religion  shall  be  competent  to 
testify  in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding 
with  respect  to  any  communication  made 
to  him  as  a  minister  of  religion,  without 
the  consent  of  the  person  making  the 
communication. 

From  time  immemorial,  communica- 
tion between  lawyer  and  client,  physician 
and  patient,  husband  and  wile,  and 
priest  and  penitent  have  been  cloaked 
vith  the  privilege  against  compulsory 
disclosure.  Federal  statutes  continue 
that  salutary  rule  of  law  as  to  lawyer 
and  client,  physician  and  patient,  hus- 
band and  wife.  I  can  attribute  the 
omission  of  the  clergyman  and  parish- 
ioner only  to  oversipht.  All  must  agree 
that  that  relationship  is  much  more 
sacred  th  m  any  of  th"  others.  It  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  protection. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  bills  will  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  ovcrwhclmlnK 
mn'oiUy  of  both  Houses  of  Connress  and 
that  they  w  ill  be  enacted  into  law  at  an 
early  date. 


IMMTORATION  BILL  TO  FACILITATE 
THE  REUNiriNO  OF  FAMILIES 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws  should  be  to  facilitate  the  re- 
uniting of  families.  In  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  1957,  we  took  a  long  step 
forward  in  that  direction  and  with 
humanitarian  intent,  converted  quota 
immigrants  to  nonquota  immigrants  of 
those  who  had  a  petition  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  prior  to  July  1, 
1957.  We  included  in  this  conversion 
people  registered  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  preference  categories,  but  stopped 
short  of  including  the  fourth  preference 
category,  which  covers  sisters  and 
brothers  and  adult  children  of  American 
citizens.  By  so  doing,  we  permitted  en- 
try of  some  80,000  people  who  had  waited 
in  many  instances  over  10  years  for  a 


visa  issuance.  Inclusion  of  the  fourth 
preference  category  could  mean  no  hard- 
ship to  the  United  States,  since  Ameri- 
can citizens  stand  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  assist  their  relatives  in  all  the  prob- 
lems of  resettlement  which  would  mean 
of  course  housing,  jobs,  and  assimilation. 

There  is  an  estimated  200.000  who.  like 
others  in  the  first  three  preferential  cat- 
egories, have  waited  hopelessly  for  many 
years  to  be  reunited  with  their  parents 
and  with  their  brothers  and  sisters.  In 
Italy,  for  example,  there  isn't  a  single 
available  quota  for  the  fourth  pi-eference 
group  nor  is  it  contemplated  that  there 
will  be  one  for  many,  many  years  to  come 
This  is  true  of  Poland,  of  the  Philippines 
of  Hungary,  Portugal  and  Spain  and  of 
the  Greeks,  among  others.  The  consu- 
late in  Iraq,  for  example,  is  now  process- 
ing applications  that  were  first  filed  in 
1946.  To  cite  another  example,  applica- 
tions from  Turkey  are  presently  being- 
processed  which  were  first  filed  in  1945. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  backlog  of 
some  200,000  people  who  daily  crowd  the 
offices  of  our  consulates  abroad  and  un- 
less this  conversion  is  made  from  quota 
to  nonquota,  the  numbers  will  grow  and 
the  pressures  will  increase. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  back- 
log is  due  primarily  to  our  national  origin 
quota  system,  which  gives  such  pitifully 
small  quotas  to  the  countries  of  southern 
Europe  and  Asia  and  gives  to  Great  Brit- 
ain 65.361  of  our  total  annual  quota  of 
some  152,000.  Yet  Britain  uses  only  10 
percent  of  this  quota  allotted  her,  and 
the  rest  are  wasted. 

Does  it  not,  then,  make  sense  that  we 
rectify  in  small  measure  this  inequality 
of  opportunity  to  migrate  to  the  United 
States  by  focusing  on  the  desirability  of 
reuniting  families? 

I  am.  therefore.  IntroduclnR  a  bill 
which,  following  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  September  11.  1057. 
will  provide  for  Uie  conversion  of  the 
fourth  preference  cutenory  rrulstered  up 
to  July  1.  1950,  to  nonquota  Immlgrnnt 
.status.  I  believe  firmly  that  thl.s  i»  the 
just  and  humane  thing  to  do  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  Stutesr 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ENDANGERED  BY 
PARTISAN  POLITICS 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  rminrks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.lection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorials: 
[From  the  New  York  -Hmes,  Feb.  7,  19591 
Mr.  SMrrH  Leaves  Washington  Arm  Alcorn 
Revises  Scenario 
(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  February  6. — The  Republican 
National  Committee  was  grinding  out  a 
sequel  today  to  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Wash- 
ington," and  party  managers  hoped  It  would 
do  well  at  the  party's  box  office. 

Mr.  Smith— In  this  case,  Mr.  James  H. 
Smith  Jr. — quietly  left  Washington  for  hla 
home  In  Aspen,  Colo.,  last  Saturday.  ThU 
was  a  few  hours  after  he  had  turned  In  his 
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resignation  aa  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

Mr.  Smith  went  home.  It  was  understood, 
a  disappointed  man.  unlike  the  "Mr.  Smith" 
of  the  Qlm  success  of  the  1930's  who  managed 
to  survive  the  political  pitfalls  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  present  Mr.  Smith  had  not  received 
the  appointment  to  succeed  his  friend. 
Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr.,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  he  had  confidently  expected  and  as  the  ad- 
ministration had  confidently  planned. 

Mr.  Smith  had  taken  the  ICA  Job  In  the 
summer  of  1957  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  leave  It  In  January  1959.  He  was 
highly  regarded  In  the  administration  for 
his  performance  In  the  post,  and  for  his  prior 
service  as  Assistant  Secretary  ol  the  Navy. 

The  barrier  was  placed  in  Mr,  Smitli'a 
path,  administration  and  party  officials 
agreed  today,  by  Meade  Alcorn,  Republican 
national  chalrm.Tn.  Mr.  Alcorn  was  also  said 
to  be  blocking  the  appointment  of  a  Con- 
necticut Democrat  as  Mr.  Smith's  successor. 

Republican  politicians  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Alcorn  had  put  a  big  black 
mark  against  Mr.  Smith  more  than  a  year 
ago,  shortly  after  Mr.  Smith  became  head  of 
ICA,  the  foreign  aid  agency. 

At  that  time.  It  was  said,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Alcorn  had  a  frank  talk  during  which 
Mr.  Smith  told  Mr,  Alcorn  that  he  was  not 
going  to  give  Jobs  to  Republicans  simply 
because  they  were  Republicans. 

Since  then,  several  little  black  mark.s  have 
been  set  against  Mr.  Smith's  name  in  the 
book  kept  at  party  headquarters  at  1625  I 
Street. 

One  party  official  ."iummed  up  today  Mr. 
Alcorn's  attitude  toward  Mr.  Smith: 

"Jlmmle  Smith  was  unnecessarily  neu- 
tral." 

A  further  development  in  Mr.  Smith's  story. 
It  was  reported,  concerned  Henry  R.  L^i- 
buuisse,  a  long-time  Government  official.  C. 
Douglas  Dillon.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  has  been  suggesting  Mr, 
^Laboulsse  as  the  new  Director  of  ICA. 

SERVED    UN.    IN    NTAR    EAST 

Mr.  Liboulsse  retired  last  June  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  Notions  Relief  and 
Work.-;  Agency  for  Palebtine  refugees.  Prior 
to  his  4  years  In  the  Near  E.ast.  he  had  held 
several  State  Department  posts  connected 
With  fort'lgn  aid. 

Bpcau.ie  of  this  professional  experience  Mr. 
Dillon  wanted  Mr.  Labouisse.  This  choice 
h:\d  been  cleared  all  the  w.iy  up  to  the  White 
HoiKse,  ofn  -lals  said  today. 

However,  Mr.  Labouisse  comes  from  Con- 
necticut—the home  £:iale  of  Mr  Alcorn,  and 
he  registered  there  as  a  Dpn.'^crat  In  1941, 
An  a.'isoclate  explained  today  that  tl.i.s  was 
more  than  Mr  Alcorn  cmiKI  be  expected  to 
endure  without  outcry. 

Associates  of  Mr.  Smith  gave  this  account 
of  how  he  came  to  Washington  and  left  It. 
When  he  too^i  the  ICA  Job,  It  was  said, 
he  was  led  to  believe,  these  officials  said, 
that  in  due  time  he  would  succeed  Robert 
Cutler  a.s  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs. 

However.  Mr.  Cutler  resi^^ned  for  health 
reasons  last  June,  too  soon  for  Mr.  Smith 
to  take  his  post.  As  a  consequence  Gordon 
Gray,  head  of  the  OfQce  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Cutler. 

Some  time  ago  Secretary  Gates,  who  was 
planning  to  resign,  approached  his  Under 
Secretary,  William  B.  Franke,  and  asked  If  :t 
were  true,  as  he  had  been  Informed,  that 
Mr.  Franke  did  not  wish  a  promotion  to 
Secretary  for  health  reasons.  Mr.  Franke, 
according  to  officials,  said  this  was  so. 

Thereupon,  It  was  said,  Mr.  Gates  under- 
took to  get  the  appointment  for  his  friend 
Mr.  Smith. 

According  to  associates  of  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Gates  told  Mr.  Smith  that  everything  was 
set.     But  Mr.  Gates  also  told  others  the  same 


thing,  and  the  appointment  got  In  the 
papers  before  the  White  House  had  given  the 
final  word. 

Thereupon.  It  was  said,  Mr.  Alcorn  pot 
busy.  Mr.  Franke  was  persuaded  to  change 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Smith  left  Washington  last  Saturday. 
On  Monday  Mr.  Gates'  reslt^nntloii  was  an- 
nounced, effective  next  June.  His  successcjr 
win  be  Mr.  Franke. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Feb  9. 
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THf;  C.\SE  or  Henry  I,.\buuisse 

(B.  Joseph  AIsop) 

Henry  Labouisse  Is  a  genial,  unassumlm;, 
deceptively  ordinary-.sceming  man  who  be- 
longs to  a  very  special  catejvry  the  cutet^ory 
of  Americans  to  whom  every  citi/on  of  thl,s 
Republic  ought  to  feel  pcr.sonally  ludcijttd. 

In  the  earliest  stag  s  of  Ins  career.  In  the 
ForeU^n  Service,  and  for  a  time  in  the  Foreign 
Aid  Admmiivtralion,  he  turned  In  a  most 
notable  performance,  but  it  was  not  this 
which  created  the  debt  er.ch  one  of  us  owes 
to  him.  The  debt  began  to  be  Incurred  when 
Labouisse  accepted  one  cif  the  most  dilTlcuU 
and  heartrending  p(«ts  in  the  world  tcxiay, 
the  directorship  of  the  Utilted  Nations  relief 
agency  for  the  tragic  A:ab  refugees  from 
Palestine. 

There  was  no  need  for  Labouisse  to  leave 
everything  friendly  and  familiar,  and  go  to 
the  Middle  Ea^t  with  Ills  beautiful  and 
brilliant  wife,  the  former  Eve  Curie.  By 
any  ordinary  standard,  the  appointment 
Labouliiie  accepted  was  both  repellent  and 
terrifyinij. 

Tlie  million  uprooted  Arabs  who  are  con- 
demned to  the  grim  death-in-life  of  the 
refugee  camps  were  then  sutferlng  from  ex- 
treme mass  neurosis.  Their  resentment 
against  the  world's  Injustice  was  too  bitter; 
their  suspicions  were  too  Inflamed,  They 
would  begin  one  of  their  wolfish  riots  on 
almost  any  pretext.  The  refugee  problem 
was  in  fact  a  gigantic  ulcer,  on  the  very  point 
of  bursting  with  unfor.seeable  consequences. 

When  Henry  Labouisse  took  over,  it  was 
physically  dangerous  for  the  U,N,  per^onnel 
to  enter  some  of  the  refugee  camps.  As  an 
American,  a  representative  of  the  Nation 
held  responsible  for  sponsoring  the  Pales- 
tine partition,  LiboulFse  was  under  extra 
su.^pirion.  Yet  by  tact  and  humor  and  cool 
courage,  by  wonderful  Improvising  from 
small  resources,  by  model'  administration 
under  the  worst  conditions,  and  above  all, 
by  backbreaklng.  unending,  gri-elling  hard 
work.  Labouisse  won  the  day. 

He  could  not  cure  the  ulcer  that  Is  the 
rciiigee  problem.  No  one  could  do  that. 
Bit  he  won  the  confidence  and  even  the 
affection  of  these  tragic  people.  He  improved 
conditions  in  the  terrible  camps  in  m.any 
different  way.s.  He  reduced  the  Inflation 
of  the  ulcer,  by  these  means,  to  a  point 
that  was  no  longer  acutely  dangerous.  And 
all  this  he  did  without  any  great  lncrea.se 
of  the  niggardly  pittance  of  a  few  cents  per 
person  per  day  that  the  United  States  and 
the  other  ccjnlrlbuting  nations  gave  to  the 
U.N.  for  refupee  care. 

Such,  then,  was  the  achievement  of  Henry 
Labouisse  when  he  came  home  at  last  some 
months  ago.  Such,  then,  wns  the  man  whom 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas 
Dillon  requested  to  take  over  the  Interna- 
tional Ccx)peratlon  Admlnl.stratlon.  when 
Dillon  learned  that  the  forelgn-ald  Job  was 
about  to  be  vacated  by  James  H.  Smith. 

The  foreign-aid  Job  Is  notoriously  the 
hardest  major  post  to  fill  In  the  Government 
today:  and  It  was  something  of  a  sacrifice 
on  Laboulsse's  part  to  agree  to  leave  his 
well-earned  retirement  for  this  new  post. 
Secretary  John  Poster  Dulles  and  the  whole 
State  Department  high  command  were  en- 
thusiastic for  the  appointment.    Laboulsse's 


name  went  to  the  White  House  with  the 
highest   recommendations. 

At  the  White  House,  however,  the  nomina- 
tion ran  head-on  Into  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion created  by  President  Eisenhower's  posi- 
tive detestation  of  his  secondary  role  as  lead- 
er of  the  Republican  Party.  Despite  his 
.'semiannual  exhortations  to  the  party  rank 
and  file  to  get  out  and  work,  the  President 
notorlou-ly  avoids  the  normal  political  tasks 
of  his  ofli'-e.  But  In  order  to  Justify  his 
avoid:. ticp  and  to  ccntml  the  party  officials, 
the  PrcFiclfiit  has  d<;ne  something  that  his 
m(ist  politically  active  jiredecessors  never 
did  He  has  ulven  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  Us  chairman,  Meade  Alcorn, 
a  rii;ht  cf  veto  o\(r  all  aiii'-ointmonts. 

Alcorn's  files  of  JobFc  ■•kers.  of  cotirse,  con- 
tnin  no  remotc-Iy  .'ultable  candidate  for  the 
f.Tcl'Tn  aid  Job  A  score  of  men  were  begced 
to  take  the  Job  and  refused  It,  before  James 
H  Smith  was  finally  Induced  to  .»erve.  And 
abo\e  all  wMu-i.il:  .  tliC  Lroi^n  aid  chief  needs 
to  enjoy  bipartisan  confidence  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Despite  thf^se  impcrtant  considerations.  Al- 
corn furic  usly  vetoed  the  Labouisse  appoint- 
ment on  the  sole  ground  that  the  wholly 
apoUMcal  liiboulsse  was  not  a  Republican. 
The  President,  despite  his  repeatedly  pro- 
fessed enthusiasm  for  the  ftirelgn  aid  pro- 
gram, has  been  too  remote  frc  m  the  struggle, 
too  little  Interested  In  the  problem,  too  busy 
quail  shooting  with  George  Humphrey,  to 
hither  to  overrule  the  national  committee 
chairman  When  you  recall  the  great  public 
servunts  Harry  ri  Truman  recruited  from  Re- 
publican ranks,  it  sec  ms  a  little  cxld  to  see  the 
Eisenhower  crusaders  enforcing  the  crudest 
rules  of  okl-f.'.shloned  pork-and-patronage 
politics.  With  certain  detriment  to  the  public 
.ser\lce  of  the  United  States. 

(From  the  Wa.shlngton  Dally  News,  Feb    10, 
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Alcorn  s  Blackball 

Only  a  week  a;.:o  President  Eisenhower 
complained  bitteny  abjut  his  difficulty  In 
getting  a  good  man  to  rvin  the  foreign  aid 
program.  He  blamed  the  very  hostile  at- 
titude of  Congress  to  foreign  aid  for  forcing 
the  last  man.  James  H.  .Smith,  Jr  ,  to  return 
to  private  life  after  serving  only  18  months. 

"I  don't  know  who  I  am  going  to  get  to 
take  his  place,"  he  said. 

The  facts  app.irently  are  that  It  Isn't  so 
much  Congress  that  is  hard  to  ple.ise.  but 
Republican  Comnuitee  Chairman  Meade  Al- 
corn. 

Mr.  Alcorn  sucoes.<-fuIly  opposed  the  plan 
to  promote  Mr  .Smith  to  be  .Secretary  of  the 
Navy  because  Mr  .smith  thought  professional 
competence  cumc  before  political  affiliation 
in  m..liliig  appointments  to  foreign  aid  proj- 
ects. 

Now  Mr.  Alcorn  Is  trying  to  block  the  ip- 
polntment  of  an  eminently  qualified  man  to 
be  fore.gn  aid  chief  because  and  Republican 
Party  l.eadquarters  m  ikes  no  effort  to  hide 
It     the  man  i.s  a  rcgi.'tered  Democrat. 

The  candidate  for  the  foreign  aid  Job — 
a  man  ciesircd  by  Se  retary  Dulles  and  UnJer 
Secretary  of  Stale  Dillon — is  Henry  R  La- 
bouisse, Jr  ,  for  nearly  15  years  an  economic 
expert  for  the  State  Deiiartinent  and  for  the 
la't  4  years  Direcliir  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  \\  orks  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees (UNRWAi  . 

The  right  of  a  party  In  power  to  cbcxjse 
officials  from  Its  Cjwii  ranks  is  firmly  estab- 
lished under  cjur  political  system.  But  there 
are  some  Jobs  of  great  difficulty  where  proven 
competence  In  comparably  difficult  spots 
should  come  first.  The  director  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  Is  one  of  Uicm. 

Mr.  Labouisse  has  been  one  of  this  coun- 
try's outstanding  public  servant*.  That  h« 
is  not  widely  known  In  a  popular  sense  Is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  high  quali- 
ties.    He   has  ne\er  played   for  headlines. 
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Nowhere  has  Mr.  Labouisse  shown  his  abil- 
ities In  more  exemplary  manner  than  In  his 
last  official  position — EWrector  of  UNRWA 
from  1954  until  late  last  year.  That  was  a 
thankless  Job  during  a  period  of  repeated 
crises  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  fact  that  the  refugee  camps  didn't  ex- 
plode during  those  4  years  of  great  tension 
IS  in  many  respects  the  result  of  the  wisdom 
and  perseverance  with  which  Mr.  Labouisse 
ran  UNRWA.  And  most  of  the  time  he  ran 
it  with  inadequate  funds,  deliberate  obstruc- 
tion by  some  governments  Involved,  and  too 
freqviently  with  lack  of  enthusiasm  or  In- 
terest of  his  own  Government. 

We  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Labouls.se — In 
view  of  Mr.  Alcorn's  attitude — would  now  ac- 
cept the  job.  But  If  Mr.  Alcorn's  blackball 
of  Mr.  Labouisse  prevails,  then  President 
Elsenhower  will  get  little  sympathy  the  next 
time  he  complains  about  troubl"  in  getting 
a  foreign  aid  director. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Fib.   11.    1953) 

That  Political  Veto 

A  strong  scent  of  political  Interference 
continues  to  emanate  from  the  controversy 
over  the  choice  of  a  new  foreign  aid  adminis- 
trator despite  President  Eisenhower's  em- 
phatic denial  yesteiday  that  anyone  could 
veto  his  selections  for  office.  Mr.  Elsenhower 
did  not  deny  the  report  that  Chairman  Meade 
Alcorn  of  the  Reptibllcan  National  Commit- 
tee had  Intervened  In  an  attempt  to  block 
the  appointment  of  Henry  R.  Laboulsce  as 
the  new  head  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Adm'»  istratlon. 

It  Is  known  that  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Dillon,  whose  responsibility  Includes  EUi')er- 
vlslon  of  the  foreign  assistance  program, 
strongly  recommended  Mr.  Laboulr.^e  for  the 
post.  Mr.  Labouisse  Is  a  natural  for  the  Job, 
As  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  refugees,  on  leave 
from  the  State  Department,  he  exhibited 
enormous  gcxid  Judgment  and  practical  effec- 
tiveness combined  with  rare  sensitivity.  He 
has  handled  a  number  of  tough  economic  and 
diplomatic  assignments.  But  he  happens  to 
be  a  Demcxrrat, 

Whether  or  not  It  was  the  result  of  per- 
sonal intervention  by  Mr  Alcorn,  the  recom- 
mendation struck  a  snag.  Mr.  Labouisse  has 
not  been  nominated-  and  at  the  very  time 
that  the  President  has  been  bemoaning  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  competent  man  for  the 
foreign  aid  post  and  also  criticizing  Demo- 
crats on  Capitol  Hill  for  suggesting  cuts  In 
foreign  aid  funds.  There  Is  talk  In  the  State 
Department  that  several  former  Members  of 
Congress  are  being  considered  for  the  Job. 
Simultaneously  there  are  undenied  reports 
that  political  protests  prevented  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  outpoint  ICA  Director,  James 
H  Smith,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  because 
he  supposedly  dealt  with  too  many  Demo- 
crats. 

It  is  a  very  strange  way  to  run  a  railroad — 
or  a  government,  especially  when  the  ad- 
ministration Is  so  solicitous  of  cooperation 
from  the  Democratic  Congress.  Chairman 
Pui-BRIGHT  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Is  altogether  right  In  focusing 
attention  on  i>olltlcal  Interference  and  call- 
ing for  Intensive  scrutiny  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  new  political  nominees  for  am- 
bassadorships. We  hope  that  he  will  press 
the  questions  vigorously. 

Obviously  political  considerations  do  enter 
Into  appointments  to  high  positions,  and  the 
practice  is  not  confined  to  the  Republicans. 
No  one  can  compel  the  President  to  nominate, 
or  refrain  from  nominating,  any  particular 
candidate.  But  there  Is  enough  damaging 
experience  with  political  benefactors  In 
diplomatic  poets  to  demonstrate  that  embas- 
sies are  not  safe  rewards  for  them.  By  the 
same  token,  one  would  think  that  a  vital 
program  so  plainly  dear  to  the  President's 
heart  as  foreign  aid  would  call  for  the  best 
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director  available  Irrespective  of  party. 
What  has  been  happening  surely  does  not 
help  the  administration  In  its  foreign  ob- 
jectives; on  the  contrary.  It  Is  curiously 
reminiscent  of  the  predicament  of  the  man 
who  hit  himself  on  the  head  with  a  hammer 
because  It  felt  so  good  when  he  stopped. 


LENTEN  SERVICES  AT  THE  CHURCH 
OF  THE  REFORMATION 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  a 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kanras? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  House  are  invited  to  at- 
tend noonday  Lenten  services  conducted 
by  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  dur- 
ing the  Lenten  season.  The  Church  of 
the  Reformation  is  located  at  212  East 
Capitol,  only  a  short  distance  away. 

For  many  years  these  services  have 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  have  desired  a 
period  of  each  day  for  meditation,  prayer, 
and  rest.  The  services  are  interdenomi- 
national. 

Lent  is  a  fitting  season  for  members  of 
all  churches  to  worship  their  common 
Lord. 

Dr.  Lawrence  D.  Folkemer,  pastor  of 
the  church,  has  invited  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  employees  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
attend  services  at  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation.  I  am  including  a  special 
message  from  Dr.  Folkemer: 

In  critical  times  men  discover  that  they 
need  a  power  greater  than  human  power  to 
face  the  trying  circumstances  of  the  day. 
The  human  spirit  needs  divine  power  and 
wisdom  to  bear  the  burdens  of  mankind  and 
to  solve  the  dlflBcult  problems  which  assail 
us.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  be  able  to 
turn  aside  a  few  moments  each  day  to  wor- 
ship God  and  replenish  the  spirit. 

For  many  years  now  on  Capitol  Hill,  com- 
munity noonday  Lenten  services  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Church  of  the  Reformation, 
212  East  Capitol  Street  (opposite  the  Folger- 
Shakespeare  Library).  These  services  have 
been  a  source  of  Inspiration  for  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  have  desired  during 
Lent  a  short  period  for  meditation,  prayer, 
and  rest.  The  holy  season  of  Lent  through 
the  centuries  has  offered  Christians  an  op- 
portunity to  deepen  their  spiritual  life  and 
to  face  the  dally  tasks  with  renewed  strength 
and  devotion. 

These  noonday  services  are  Interdenomina- 
tlona!  In  nature.  Guest  clergymen  of  all 
denominations  are  Invited  to  speak.  Here 
members  of  all  churches  meet  to  worship 
their  common  Lord. 

Services  will  be  held  each  day.  Monday 
through  Friday  (except  the  holiday.  Monday, 
February  23)  at  the  noon  hour.  May  we 
respectfully  and  sincerely  Invite  all  the 
Members  of  Congress,  together  with  their 
staffs  to  these  conununlty  Lenten  services. 

Also,  beginning  Wednesday,  February  18. 
and  continuing  each  Wednesday  from  12:30 
to  1:30,  Christian  laymen  on  the  Hill  of  all 
denominations  are  Invited  to  the  Church- 
men's Luncheon  Club  in  the  Fellowship 
Room  of  Reformation  Church.  The  guest 
preacher  of  the  day  will  speak  briefly  and 
informally  on  matters  of  current  Interest 
to  churchmen.  Reservations  may  be  made 
for  each  Wednesday  by  calling  the  church 
office,  Lincoln  3-4200  or  Lincoln  3-5455. 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  INCREASE 
INCOME  LIMITATIONS  APPLICA- 
BLE TO  PAYMENT  OF  VETERANS' 
PENSIONS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  permit  single 
veterans  to  receive  an  income  of  $1,650 
and  married  veterans  an  income  of  $3,350 
and  still  retain  their  eligibility  for  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises, 
oddly  enough,  fiom  the  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  enacted  by  the  85th 
Congress  in  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion which  became  effective  on  January 
1,1959. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  directing  ray  attention  to 
this  situation,  which,  however  inadvert- 
ent, will  operate  to  work  a  serious  hard- 
ship and  create  severe  economic  problems 
for  many  veterans  who  have  been  en- 
titled to  social  security  as  well  as  vet- 
erans' benefits.  These  veterans  will  now 
be  required — under  the  law — to  forfeit 
their  VA  benefits  because  their  income 
from  social  security,  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  amendments,  will  exceed 
the  allowable  ceiling  on  other  income 
established  at  $1,400  for  unmarried  vet- 
erans and  $2,700  for  married  veterans 
under  existing  regulations  governing 
veterans'  benefits. 

In  other  words,  if  a  veteran's  income 
from  social  security  has  heretofore  been 
$1,320,  the  7-percent  increase  brings  him 
an  additional  $92  annually,  and  he  is  re- 
quired to  forfeit  his  veteran's  pension  of 
over  $900  annually  because  the  addi- 
tional social  security  income  would  put 
him  $12  over  the  statutory  limitation  on 
other  income. 

To  illustrate,  Mr.  Clyde  Smith,  a  vet- 
eran residing  in  my  district  writes  me  as 
follows : 

I  am  writing  you  regarding  a  condition 
that  will  arise  the  first  of  the  year  due  to  the 
new  7-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

As  you  know,  a  veteran  drawing  a  disability 
pension  Is  limited  to  an  income  of  $2,700  per 
year  if  married  and  $1,400  per  year  if  single. 
This  Income  includes  any  Income  he  might 
receive,  also  social  security. 

In  my  case,  and  I  presume  in  thousands 
of  other  veterans,  this  will  mean  an  increase 
of  approximately  $74  per  year  but  he  will  lose 
the  veterans'  disability  pension  of  $942  per 
year,  giving  us  a  net  loss  of  $868  per  year. 

Now  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
in  enacting  the  social  security  amend- 
ments of  1958,  did  so  in  good  faith  and 
with  a  view  to  restoring  the  deteriorated 
dollar  purchasing  power  of  recipients 
whose  income  had  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  mounting  living  costs.  The  in- 
crease was  enacted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  bringing  social  security  benefits 
into  line  with  today  s  price  levels. 
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I  am  equally  certain  that  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  penalize 
thousands  of  veterans  by  granting  them 
a  cost-of-living  increase  on  the  one  hand 
and  deny  them  an  amount  equivalent  to 
10  times  the  social  security  increase. 

Since,  as  a  consequence  of  the  social 
security  amendment,  many  veterans  will 
receive  no  pension  payment  for  the  cur- 
rent month  of  January  and,  indeed,  for 
as  many  additional  months  hereafter  as 
it  requires  Congress  to  enact  corrective 
legislation,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  accord  this  legislation  a  priority  po- 
sition on  its  agenda  and  recommend  its 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  ARTIS- 
TIC STANDARDS  IN  OUR  FEDERAL 
ARCHITECTURE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Kcntlo- 
man  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Ashley  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  implement  the 
recent  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Pine  Arts  Commission  with  respect  to  a 
much-needed  provision  for  higher  stand- 
ards of  artistic  decoration  and  architec- 
tural design  for  our  Federal  office 
buildings  and,  in  addition,  for  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  historic 
buildings  and  works  of  art  which  have 
deteriorated. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  made 
abundantly  evident  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Fine  Arts  in 
which  they  objected  to  the  severity  and 
unadorned  functionalism  of  so  many  of 
our  recently  constructed  Federal  office 
buildings  throughout  the  Nation.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  recommended  the  judi- 
cious use  of  artistic  decoration  to 
enhance  our  Federal  architecture. 

I  will  concede,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  con- 
crete walls  and  steel  windows  may  make 
an  adequately  modern  and  functional 
structure,  but  nothing  more;  and  I,  for 
one,  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the 
Commission's  sentiment  that  our  Gov- 
ernment buildings  can  and  should  re- 
flect something  more  of  the  spirit  and 
aspirations  of  the  American  people. 

Surely  there  need  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  efficient,  functional  principles 
of  sound,  modern  architectural  design 
and  the  aesthetic  enhancement  of  our 
public  buildings  through  the  judicious 
use  of  appropriate  works  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  often  the  incorporation 
of  just  such  artistic  expression  of  a  gen- 
eration that  makes  a  historic  edifice  sig- 
nificant to  posterity  and  indeed  worth 
preserving. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
enriched  inspirational  value  of  our  public 
buildings  not  only  to  our  contempo- 
rrries  but  to  future  generations  will  pay 
handsome  dividends  on  what  little  ad- 
ditional dollar  investment  we  may  make 
in  the  artistic  improvement  of  our  new 
Government  buildings. 


I  am  pleased  to  note  here  tl;at  similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Con'rress  and  even  prouder  to 
observe  that  it  has  elicited  wide  biparti- 
san sponsorship  and  support.  I  earnestly 
commend  the  bill  to  your  thoui;htful  and 
favorable  attention. 


NATIONAL  DREPS  RIGHT  WEEK- 
VALUES  INHERENT  IN  APPROPRI- 
ATE DRESS  AND  GOOD  GROOMING 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  ccnsriit  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Teller  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  tlie 

REfORD. 

Ihc  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 29  I  introduced  House  Joint  R:'.so- 
lution  2U2.  a  propo.ed  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  President  of  tiie  United 
States  to  proclaim  annually  the  first 
week  cf  March  as  "National  Dress  Riuht 
Wt'cli."  My  proposed  joint  resolution 
is  'grounded  in  the  beliefs  that  it  is  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  national  attention 
should  be  fccui,ed  on  the  values  inherent 
in  appropriate  dress  and  good  grooming, 
tliat  growin';  boys  and  girl.s.  as  well  as 
adults,  derive  benefits  in  the  form  of 
greater  self-respect  and  social  accep- 
tance from  proper  dress,  which  also  adds 
to  succrss  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

li.  t.;day"s  world  situation,  our  Nation 
must  be  certain  tiiat  it  shows  itself  to 
nil  other  countries  in  the  best  po.ssible 
litrht. 

Wo  most  certainly  do  not  want  the 
ima'.?e  America  presents  to  tlie  world  to 
be  the  image  of  the  hoodlum. 

We  would  no  more  have  tliis  image 
representing  us  to  the  world  than  the 
Ur.'ted  Kinp.dcm  would  want  to  be  rep- 
re.ioj-;'.ed  by  the  so-called  Teddy  B  jys  or. 
for  that  matter,  than  the  Soviet  Union 
by  that  segment  of  its  population  it  has 
branded  as  hocligans. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  ever-increasing 
abundance;  a  Nation  wliose  dynamic 
economy  has  rewarded  us  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  on  earth;  a  Nation 
second  to  none  in  questions  of  morality. 

As  such,  we  want — and  we  must  en- 
courage— an  image  of  America  that  is 
an  undeniable  reflection  of  our  abun- 
dance, our  world-leading  standard  of 
living,  our  moral  foundations. 

I  do  not  picture  a  nation  of  dudes  or 
Beau  Brummels;  nor  do  I  look  for  a  na- 
tion of  expensively  garbed  women  and 
men.  I  say  we  should  encourage  the  re- 
vival of  an  idea  as  old  as  recorded  history, 
the  idea  the  Hebrew  fathers  had  when  it 
was  written  : 

The  doctrines  of  religion  are  resolved  Into 
carefulnesa.  carefulness  Into  vlgurousness. 
vlgorousness  Into  guiltlessness,  guiltlessness 
into  abstemiousness,  abstemiousness  into 
cleanllnesa,  and  cleanliness  Into  godliness. 

Which  theologian  John  Wesley  cen- 
turies later  translated  Into: 
Cleanllneaa  la  next  to  godllneas. 

I  say  we  should  lend  the  unanimous 
voice  and  the  support  of  this  most  im- 
portant body  to  a  renaissance  of  this  age- 


old  concept  of  c'-^rnliness  In  body  and 
neatness  and  ai:propriateness  in  ap- 
pearance, making  it  a  national  force  as 
much  as  a  personal  responsibility. 

This  is.  obviously,  not  something  we 
can  legi.^late;  but  we  can  give  it  our  en- 
d  ir^ement  and  our  encouragement. 

This  was  exactly  the  experience  of  the 
school  system  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
which  launched  a  dress-right  movement 
th'cuth  the  students  themselves  for  two 
b:i'-ir  lea  ons: 

F.rst.  To  reverse  the  trend  to  sloppy. 
in;n;)ropnate  appearance  for  school,  and 
in  >o  doing — 

Second.  To  produce  better  student  be- 
havif  r  and  study  attitudes  as  a  result  of 
the  switch  to  more  respectable  attire. 

The  lu.^iory  of  the  Buffalo  experiment 
is  interest :n';. 

It  was  back  in  1,95.5  that  Dr  Joseph 
Manrh.  who  then  was  Buffalo's  associate 
si;i)?rintendent  for  school-community 
coordination  and  is  today  its  school  su- 
perintendent. bo?ame  concerned  about 
the  ar parent  r- lationship  between  the 
way  boys  and  girl.s  dressed  and  the  way 
they  behaved.  He  observed  on  a  daily 
basis  that  many  of  the  youngsters  who 
were  brought  before  him  on  serious  mis- 
conduct charges  were  dre^.sed  in  extreme 
fashion  or  looked  very  sloppy  and  un- 
ki-mpt.  Prom  duck-tail  hairdos  to  com- 
bat-type boots,  many  of  these  freshmen 
and  elder  delinquents  presented  extreme 
appearances  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Dr.  Manch  thought  if  he  couid  raise 
the  standard  of  dress  in  hr^h  school,  the 
conduct  of  teen-agers  would  be  favorably 
f'fficted  But,  Dr  Manch  also  reasoned 
that  the  steam  for  tiiis  drive  should  come 
from  the  students  them'^elves.  because 
there  would  othyiwise  be  the  human 
tendency  to  oppose  or  resent  rules  com- 
ini;  down  from  above. 

The  inter-high-school  student  coun- 
cil, which  represents  all  14  Buffalo  public 
hi'h  schools,  toe  k  up  as  a  special  project 
this  campai.un  for  appropriate  dress  for 
hi';h  .-^chool  boys  and  gi'ls.  The  council 
is  made  up  of  schoi".  leac'e -s  whose  exam- 
ple is  looked  up  to  by  the  maiority  of 
other  students.  The  council  president 
in  1&35.  Caesar  Naples,  a  17-year-old 
hirih  school  senior  at  that  time,  ap- 
pcinted  a  special  committee,  with  a  stu- 
dent representative  from  eaih  high 
school,  to  draft  a  series  of  dress  recom- 
mendations. The  council  voted  enlhuii- 
aslically  to  endorse  the.-.e  recommendi- 
tions  and  to  iiromote  t>e  "dress  right" 
campaign  in  Buffalo's  high  schcok. 

These  boys  and  girls  carried  out  a  pro- 
gram of  communications  keyed  to  the 
idea  of  making  neatness  and  appropri- 
ateness the  new  way  of  life  for  Buffalo's 
teen-agers.  Principals  an  reed  with  the 
student  council  that  this  was  the  basis 
of  a  good  campaign,  a  campaign  that 
would  have  many  benefits.  Posted  in 
every  high  school  division  room  were  the 
council  dress  recommendations  which 
have  now  been  documented  in  numerous 
articles  and  publications,  Including 
"Buffalo's  Magic  Mirror"  in  This  Week 
magazine.  November  23.  1958;  "Students 
Vote  on  Student  Dress '  by  George  E. 
Arnsteln,  In  the  Clearing  House.  March 
1958;  and  "Dress  and  Conduct;  an  Inter- 
High  School  Student  Council  Program," 
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by  the  above-mentioned  Dr.  Manch,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  School 
Boards  Association,  Inc.,  September  1958. 

Aided  by  the  educational  arm  of  the 
male  apparel  industry,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Men's  and  Boys'  Wear,  the 
Buffalo  experiment  has  been  given  na- 
tional imix>rtance  and.  according  to  a 
survey  by  Scholastic  magazine,  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  our  public  high 
schools  have  followed  the  Buffalo  exam- 
ple and  initiated  "dress  right"  pro- 
grams. 

More  important  than  this  very  con- 
vincing statistic  is  the  fact  that  teachers 
at  schools  with  such  programs  repwrt 
that  an  improvement  in  behavior  and 
study  habits  has  generally  resulted  from 
this  upgrading  of  appearance  standards. 
The  importance  of  this  concept  goes  far 
beyond  school  wal.s. 

The  clergymen  of  the  Nation  are  look- 
ing to  restore  the  practice  of  dressing 
more  appropriately  for  churchgoing. 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Catholic  Digest  of  March 
1958 — "What  Ever  Happened  to  the 
Sunday  Suit?"— the  author,  Kay  Sulli- 
van, notes: 

In  questions  of  dress  or  morals,  men  go  in 
droves,  a  philosopher  once  observed.  In 
other  words,  the  few  set  the  pace  for  the 
many.  One  family  neatly  dressed  In  tasteful 
clothing  may  be  the  Simdny-morning  ex- 
ample a  whole   parish   needs. 

And  she  asks: 

Will  it  be  you  and  your  family? 

The  Nation's  businessmen  are  also  In 
accord  with  the  "dress  right"  concept, 
feeling  that  the  salesman  who  presents 
his  best  face  is  doing  his  best  for  both 
himself  and  his  company.  Thinking 
along  very  similar  lines,  our  Armed 
Forces  are  encouraging  servicemen  at 
home  and  abroad  to  put  their  best  foot 
forward  for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  our 
Nation's.  The  country's  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  strong  in  the  belief  that 
the  dress-right  movement  may  provide  a 
partial  answer  to  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  A  member  of  New  York 
City's  legal  department,  to  cite  just  one 
example,  has  stated: 

Whrn  a  person  begins  tD  disregard  conven- 
tion In  his  personal  appearance,  he  definitely 
Is  on  the  road  toward  disregarding  other  con- 
ventions of  society  and  we  then  begin  to  get 
a  delinquency  problem. 

The  weight  of  the  evidence.  It  seems  to 
me.  indicates  a  national  tide  in  favor  of 
a  movement  toward  neater  and  more  ap- 
propriate dress.  Such  a  worthwhile 
effort  deserves  full  congressional  support 
to  insure  its  continuance  and  growth. 

I,  therefore,  propose  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  202  that  the  week  of  March 
2  to  8  this  year  be  proclaimed  as  the  first 
National  Dress  Right  Week  and  that  in 
years  to  come  the  first  week  of  March 
he  set  aside  nationally  for  such  observ- 
ance. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  In 
December  of  last  year,  only  a  few  months 
ago,  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  made  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, a  very  interesting  report,  which 
every  Member  should  study.  In  that 
report  the  committee  said: 

Oceanography  Is  another  promising  field 
which  has  received  Inadequate  attention. 
For  the  study  of  the  oceans  the  United  States 
has  only  a  few  research  vessels,  all  Inade- 
quately equipped.  A  vessel  specially  designed 
and  constructed  for  oceanographlc  research 
has  not  been  built  In  this  country  since  1930. 

That  seems  clearly  to  constitute  a 
recommendation  for  at  least  the  con- 
struction of  another  research  vessel  in 
that  important  field  of  research  activity. 
Yet  only  a  few  days  ago,  on  February  7, 
we  find  that  the  research  vessel  Alba- 
tross III  has  been  deactivated.  In  other 
words,  the  President's  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence makes  a  recommendation  which  is, 
clearly,  to  build  another  research  vessel, 
but  only  a  few  days  ago  the  Government 
agency  operatmg  the  research  vessel  or- 
ders one  deactivated.  I  think  the 
agency  of  the  Government  which  made 
that  order  should  reconsider  it  and  keep 
this  vessel  in  active  operation. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH  SHIP 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


CLARIFICATION  AND  MODERNIZA- 
TION OP  LAWS  AFFECTING  FIRE- 
ARMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
85th  Congress  efforts  were  made  to 
clarify  firearms  legislation  and  to  remove 
the  inequities  which  exist  in  that  legis- 
lation. Those  efforts  were  not  success- 
ful, despite  the  fact  that  they  enjoyed 
the  support  of  sportsmen,  firearms  deal- 
ers, and  gun  collectors  throughout  the 
Nation.  Following  the  adjourrmient  of 
Congress,  a  number  of  meetings  were 
held  between  representatives  of  the 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division, 
representatives  from  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammu- 
nition Manufacturers  Institute,  the 
American  Gun  Dealers  Association,  the 
Importers  Association,  the  National 
Chiefs  of  Police  Association,  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Police  Department,  and  many 
individual  gun  collectors.  These  meet- 
ings were  held  in  order  to  seek  to  reach 
a  common  ground  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  various  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry. Out  of  these  meetings  came  a 
fine  degree  of  mutual  understanding  and 
accord.  General  agreements  were 
reached  on  a  proposed  series  of  changes 
in  the  present  law  which  it  is  felt  will 
be  beneficial  to  all  of  those  affected. 
Prom  these  meetings  and  the  accom- 
panying agreements  have  come  proposed 
legislation  which  thus  far  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  me  and  by  the  Honorable  Cecil  Kino, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  also  is  a  director  of  the  Na- 


tional Rifle  Association.     Our  bills  are 
H.R.  4094  and  H.R.  4029,  respectively. 

The  purpose  of  these  measures  is  to 
amend  the  National  Firearms  Act  to 
eliminate  the  proration  of  the  occupa- 
tional tax  on  persons  dealing  in  machine- 
guns  and  certam  other  firearms,  to  re- 
duce the  occupational  and  transfer  taxes 
on  certain  flrearms,  to  make  the  trans- 
feror and  transferee  jointly  liable  for 
the  transfer  tax  on  flrearms,  and  to 
make  certain  technical  changes  in  the 
definition  of  the  term  "firearm." 

The  National  Firearms  Act — some- 
times referred  to  as  the  Machine  Gun 
Act — was  enacted  by  the  73d  Congress 
in  1934  to  provide  a  making  and  trans- 
fer tax  of  $200  on  machineguns  and  cer- 
tain specified  firearms  which  had  become 
a  national  crime  problem  in  the  prohibi- 
tion era.  In  addition  to  machmeguns 
the  act  applies  to  a  silencer  for  a  fire- 
arm and  to  sawed-off  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. The  law  does  not  apply  to  pistols 
and  revolvers  or  to  ordinary  sporting 
rifles  and  shotguns.  Any  weapon  de- 
fined as  a  firearm  by  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  is  required  to  be  registered  with 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  be- 
comes subject  to  the  prohibitive  tax  pro- 
vision of  the  act.  Several  techmcal  pro- 
visions of  the  law  have  resulted  in  a 
severe  hardship  on  law-abiding  gun  own- 
ers and  particularly  gun  collectors  with- 
out adding  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
act  £is  a  crime-prevention  measure.  Also, 
at  least  one  provision  in  the  law  has  left 
open  a  loophole  by  means  of  which  im- 
scrupulous  persons  have  been  able  to 
evade  the  tax  which  Congress  decreed 
should  be  placed  upon  the  transfer  of 
machineguns.  It  is  the  purpose  of  my 
bill  to  correct  these  technical  shortcom- 
ings. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  provides, 
in  part,  that  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle  hav- 
ing a  barrel  of  less  than  18  inches  in 
length  is  a  firearm  and  subject  to  the 
$200  making  and  transfer  tax,  except 
that  rifles  of  .22  caliber  are  exempt  if 
the  barrel  length  is  16  inches.  An  area 
of  inequity  arises  here  from  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  popular  sporting  rifles  and 
a  number  of  rifles  having  great  value  to 
gun  collectors,  have  barrel  lengths  just 
slightly  under  18  inches.  While  such 
rifles  could  not  be  considered  conceal- 
able  and  while  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  crime  picture  they  still  must  be 
classed  as  a  firearm  subject  to  the  tax- 
ation provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  one 
of  the  purposes  of  my  bill  so  to  amend 
the  definition  of  the  term  "firearm" 
under  the  law,  that  it  will  not  apply 
to  any  rifle  which  has  a  barrel  of  at 
least  16  inches  in  length.  This  will  mean 
that  all  rifles  having  a  barrel  length  of 
at  least  16  inches  will  be  exempt  from 
the  law,  not  .22  caliber  rifles  alone  as  at 
present. 

Another  area  of  Inequity  from  the 
standpoint  of  law-abiding  shooters  and 
gun  collectors,  arises  from  the  provision 
in  the  law  which  defines  as  a  firearm, 
in  addition  to  a  machinegun  or  sawed-off 
rifle  or  shotgun,  "any  other  weapon,  ex- 
cept a  pistol  or  revolver,  from  which  a 
shot  is  discharged  by  an  explosive  if  such 
weapon  is  capable  of  being  concealed  on 
the  person."     It  is  apparent  from  this 
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language  that  Congress  did  not  intend 
the  prohlbiUve  taxing  provision  of  the 
Machine  Oun  Act  to  apply  to  pistols  or 
revolvers.  The  law.  however,  does  not 
define  the  term  pistol  or  revolver  and  it 
therefore  bec(xnes  a  matter  of  adminis- 
trative interpretation  as  to  what  is  a 
pistol,  excepted  under  the  act,  and  what 
is  any  other  weapon  prohibited  under  the 
act.  We  see  here  a  complex  administra- 
tive problem.  If  a  particular  weapon  is 
clearly  recognizable  as  a  pistol  or  re- 
volver it  meets  a  specific  exception  in 
the  National  Firearms  Act.  However,  if 
the  weapon  is  concealable  and  is  not 
clearly  recognizable  as  a  pistol  or  re- 
volver then  It  must  fall  into  the  loose 
category  of  any  other  weapon  and  be- 
comes immediately  subject  to  a  prohibi- 
tive $200  transfer  tax. 

Highly  valued  items  to  gun  collectors 
are  the  guns  which  mark  stages  in  the 
development  of  firearms  from  their 
earliest  beginning.  In  the  process  of 
experimentation,  trial  and  error  and 
plain  American  inventiveness  which  has 
led  to  the  modem  pistol  and  revolver, 
many  strange  firearms  have  had  their 
brief  moments  on  the  scene.  Some  are 
clearly  recognizable  as  a  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  modern  pistol ;  others  are 
not.  Many,  by  administrative  edict,  now 
fall  in  the  any  other  weapon  category 
xmder  the  National  Firearms  Act  and 
are,  therefore,  subject  to  its  prohibitive 
controls. 

Since  pistols  and  revolvers  make  up 
the  vast  majority  of  weapons  capable  of 
being  concealed  on  the  person  and,  since 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  the  Con- 
gress felt  that  pistols  and  revolvers 
should  not  be  included  in  the  Machine 
Gun  Act,  it  would  seem  just  and  equi- 
table that  the  full  $200  transfer  tax  not 
be  applied  to  the  very  small  minority  of 
concealable  weapons  which  may  be  in- 
terpreted to  be  neither  a  pistol  nor  a 
revolver.  To  the  contrary,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  purpose  of  the  act  would 
be  better  served  by  a  nominal  tax  on 
this  category  of  weapon  which  would 
permit  them  to  be  possessed  and  traded 
by  gim  collectors  while  retaining  the 
records  and  controls  now  exercised  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  under 
the  National  Firearms  Act. 

Experience  through  the  years  has 
demonstrated  that  the  type  of  conceal- 
able weapon  controlled  under  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  which  has  most  fre- 
quently occurred  as  a  crime  is  the  weapon 
that  is  made  from  a  rifle  or  shotgun  by 
cutting  it  down  in  length  so  as  to  make  it 
concealable  on  the  person.  Under  the 
present  law  if  a  rifle  or  shotgun  is  altered 
by  cutting  off  the  barrels  so  that  the 
barrel  length  is  less  than  that  prescribed 
in  the  definition  of  a  firearm  then  the 
weapon  clearly  becomes  subject  to  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  law.  In  many 
cases  however  the  criminal  not  only  cuts 
off  the  barrel  of  a  conventional  rifle  or 
shotgun  but  may  also  cut  off  the  shoulder 
stock  and  thus  create  a  one-hand  weapon 
of  greater  concealability  than  had  he 
sawed  off  the  barrel  alone.  In  the  past, 
criminals  apprehended  with  such  weap- 
ons have  attempted  to  avoid  prosecution 
on  the  ground  that  the  weapon  they 
created  by  cutting  off  the  barrel  and  the 
stock  of  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle  was  in  fact 


a  pistol  since  it  was  a  one-hand  weapon. 
In  the  view  that  it  was  just  this  type  of 
criminal  weapon  that  Congress  sought 
to  control  in  the  National  Firearms  Act,  I 
am  suggesting  an  amendment  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "firearm"  by  add- 
ing the  language,  "or  any  weapon  made 
from  a  rifle  or  shotgun — whether  by  al- 
teration, modification,  or  otherwise — if 
such  wea(>on  as  modified  has  an  overall 
length  of  less  than  26  inches." 

The  National  Firearms  Act  provides 
for  an  annual  $200  tax  for  p)ersons  en- 
gaging in  the  business  of  dealing  in  ma- 
chineguns  and  those  categories  of  weap- 
ons defined  as  "firearms."  At  present 
the  payment  of  this  occupational  tax 
may  be  prorated  on  a  monthly  basis 
established  on  the  fiscal  year.  It  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  certain 
persons  other  than  bona  fide  dealers 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  this 
provision  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the 
transfer  tax  on  machineguns  by  paying 
the  dealers  occupational  tax  for  1  month 
only.  A  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  dealing  in  machineguns  and  who 
has  qualified  for  and  paid  the  occupa- 
tional tax  provided  for  in  the  law  is  per- 
mitted an  exemption  from  the  transfer 
tax.  As  the  law  now  stands  a  man  may 
qualify  as  a  machinegun  dealer  in  June 
by  paying  only  one-twelfth  of  the  nor- 
mal $200  dealers  occupational  tax.  He 
may  then  purchase  machineguns  without 
paying  the  $200  transfer  tax  and.  at  the 
end  of  June,  may  simply  elect  not  to  re- 
new his  dealers  status  by  paying  his  oc- 
cupational tax  for  the  following  year. 
It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  my  bill  to 
remove  the  pro  rata  feature  with  respect 
to  the  occupational  tax  so  that  a  person 
qualifying  as  a  dealer,  encaped  in  the 
business  of  dealing  in  machineguns.  will 
pay  the  $200  occupational  tax  for  a  year 
or  fraction  thereof. 

Any  weakness  in  the  present  lanRuage 
of  the  law  has  been  that  the  transferor 
alone  has  been  responsible  for  the  trans- 
fer tax  on  machineguns.  If  through 
false  pretense,  an  individual  not  actu- 
ally a  bona  fide  dealer  has  been  able  to 
secure  a  machinegun  transfer  tax  ex- 
empt the  Government  has  had  no  re- 
course since  no  liability  for  the  tax  rested 
on  the  transferee.  The  purpo.>>e  of  my 
bill  is  to  correct  this  by  providing  that, 
if  a  firearm  is  transferred  without  pay- 
ment of  the  transfer  tax,  the  transferor 
and  transferee  shall  become  jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  the  tax. 

The  amendments  will  improve  the  en- 
forcement of  the  National  Firearms  Act 
with  respect  to  machineguns  and  sawed- 
ofT  shotguns  and  will,  at  the  same  time, 
alleviate  some  of  the  inequities  that 
plague  gun  coll<?ctors  and  shooter-sports- 
men without  contributing  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  law. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  may  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  and  Senate  in  secu- 
ring the  approval  of  one  of  these  meas- 
ures and  that  the  committee  will  speed- 
ily accord  us  action  toward  bringing  a 
bill  to  the  fioor. 


IMPORT  QUOTAS  FOR  OIL  MUST  BE 
MADE  MANDATORY 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 


homa [Mr.  EDifONDSON ]  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  when  this  administration 
must  take  action  to  place  oil  import 
quotas  upon  a  mandatory  basis,  or  this 
Congress  must  accept  its  responsibility 
to  preserve  a  basic  and  essential  indus- 
try. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  evi- 
dence is  mounting  each  day  that  loosely 
and  inadequately  controlled  imports  un- 
der the  voluntary  quota  system  are 
steadily  imdermining  the  strength  and 
stability  of  America's  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry— and  the  impact  of  trouble  in 
domestic  oil  production  is  being  felt  by 
other  business  and  by  State  government 
in  the  oil  producing  areas 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  oil 
and  gas  in  Oklahoma's  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  WllUam 
Shibley,  wrote  me  the  other  day  to  ad- 
vise that  Oklahoma  "lost  IVa  million 
dollars  last  year,  from  our  revenue  the 
year  before,  due  to  cutting  down  the 
allowable  and  flooding  the  country  with 
imported  oil." 

Representative  Shibley  urged  in  his 
letter  that  existing  law  regarding  import 
quotas  must  be  amended  to  provide  man- 
datory controls  "as  it  has  been  proven 
that  it  cannot  be  successful  on  a  volun- 
tary basis." 

Along  .similar  lines,  the  president  of 
one  of  Oklahoma's  leading  oil  companies 
wrote  on  February  2  to  predict  that  "if 
no  action  is  taken  at  this  time,  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  those  ignoring  the 
voluntary  plan  will  double  within  30  to 
60  days.' 

The  voluntary  plan — 

Wrote  this  veteran  oilman — 

Is  gradually,  but  Increasinsly  falling  apart 
•  •  •  and  the  amount  of  unallocated  Im- 
ported crude  oil  and  product-s  has  now 
reached  a  volume  that  Ks  h.ivlnf?  a  serious 
and  detruncntal  effect  upon  domestic  pro- 
ducers, refiners,   and   marketers  as  well. 

If  no  action  l.s  taken  between  now  and  the 
end  of  this  month — 

It  was  concluded — 

the  whole  maitrr  could  be  thrown  Into  one 

of  detrimental  chaos. 

Thus  far.  the  answer  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  mounting  need  of  the  in- 
dustry has  merely  been  the  announce- 
ment of  another  investigation. 

On  Wednesday,  January  28.  the  OflBce 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  an- 
nounced it  planned  to  investigate  the 
impact  of  imports  of  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products  on  the  national  se- 
curity. This  is  an  investigation  which 
involves  more  delay  and  is  entirely  un- 
necessary. During  the  past  4  years,  the 
problem  of  excessive  oil  imports  has  been 
studied  repeatedly  by  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress.  During  this 
time  imports  have  doubled.  There  is  no 
need  for  further  study.  There  is  real 
need  for  action,  and  action  now. 

In  1954  the  President's  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  Supplies  and  Resources 
Policy  conducted  a  long  and  careful  in- 
vestigation and  determined  that  petro- 
leum imports  in  excess  of  the  ratio  which 
they  bore  to  domestic  production  in  1954 
would  be.  in  fact,  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation.   At  that  time  imports  were 
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equivalent  to  16.6  percent  of  domestic 
production.  Today  imports  are  almost 
30  percent  of  d(xnestic  production. 

At  the  time  of  this  earlier  study.  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  were  con- 
cerned with  the  level  of  imports  which,  at 
that  time,  was  about  1  million  barrels  a 
day.  Today  imports  total  about  2  million 
barrels  a  day.  If  imports  of  crude  oil 
and  products  were  excessive  at  1  million 
barrels  a  day  in  1954,  they  certainly  are 
excessive  today  at  2  million  barrels  a  day 
NMth  no  need  for  further  investigation. 

All  segments  of  the  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducing industry  are  continuing  to  de- 
cline as  pressure  from  these  excessive 
imports  mounts.  In  the  last  2  years 
alone,  the  drilling  of  wildcat  or  explora- 
tory wells  has  declined  26  percent. 
About  30  percent  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try's producing  capacitj  is  shut  in  and 
idle.  Domestic  production  in  1958  was 
450,000  barrels  daily  below  the  level  in 
1956  although  demand  Increased. 

In  my  own  Slate  of  Oklahoma,  oil  and 
gas  production  is  an  important  segment 
of  the  economy.  Oklahoma  was  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  to  develop  con.serva- 
tion  laws  to  assure  the  State  and  the 
Nation  an  ever-expanding  supply  of 
petroleum.  Yet,  of  what  value  is  it  to 
establish  practices  which  put  an  end  to 
wasteful  flush  production  at  home  if 
wells  in  the  Middle  East  or  Venezuela  can 
run  rampant  resulting  in  a  flood  of  for- 
eign oil  strangling  the  domestic  produc- 
ing industry? 

Since  1956  the  number  of  total  wells 
drilled  in  Oklahoma  has  declined  more 
than  20  percent.  The  number  of  rotary 
rigs  active  has  declined  nearly  30  per- 
cent. Alf^ough  domestic  demand  for 
petroleum  during  that  period  increased 
nearly  250.000  barrels  daily,  production 
in  Oklahoma  actually  declined  42,000 
barrels  daily,  or  7  percent. 

As  a  result  of  these  depressed  condi- 
tions in  the  industry,  there  were  nearly 
7.C00  fewer  employees  in  the  oil  produc- 
ing industry  in  Oklahoma  in  1958  than 
there  were  in  1956. 

In  Oklahoma,  oil  or  gas  is  produced  in 
all  but  8  of  the  77  counties  and  aboat 
half  of  the  entire  land  area  is  under 
lease  for  oil  or  gas.  Thus,  it  is  obvious 
that  whatever  damages  the  petroleum 
industry  in  Oklahoma  also  damages  the 
State  economy.  Because  the  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  take  effcctiv.  action 
to  limit  crude  oil  and  product  imports 
to  a  reasonable  level,  those  imports  have 
resulted  in  serious  declines  in  oil  pro- 
ducing activity  in  Oklahoma. 

The  serious  decline  that  has  been  suf- 
fered by  the  domestic  oil  producing  in- 
dustry during  the  past  several  years  due 
to  excessive  oil  imports  is  of  concern  to 
the  entire  Nation.  Oil  and  gas  today  are 
piociuced  in  31  States  and  no  commodity 
is  more  important  to  the  everyday  wel- 
fare of  our  citizenry.  Most  important, 
i.owever.  overriding  the  effects  on  our 
Nation's  economic  welfare,  is  the  effect 
uncontrolled  oil  imports  have  upon  the 
Nation's  security. 

In  1955,  the  Congress  being  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  imports  of  essential 
commodities  upon  the  Nation's  security, 
enacted  the  defense  amendment  to  the 
trade  agreements  law.  This  amendment 
was  designed  to  give  authority  to  the 


President  to  limit  imports  of  strategic 
materials.  Paramount  before  Congress 
at  that  time  was  the  critical  condition 
facing  the  domestic  F)etroleiun  industry, 
lead  and  zinc  industry,  and  coal  industry. 
During  1957,  the  President  took  action  to 
limit  imports  of  crude  oil,  urging  the  im- 
porting companies  to  voluntarily  restrict 
their  individual  imports.  This  program 
was  not  effective.  As  a  result.  Congress 
again  became  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem last  year  and  amended  the  Defense 
Amendment  of  1955  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  President's  authority.  The  President 
and  the  Special  Cabinet  Committee 
created  to  study  this  problem  also  have 
recognized  that  the  voluntary  program 
to  limit  oil  imports  has  been  inadequate. 
As  a  result,  the  Cabinet  Committee  has 
been  studying  the  problem  since  last  Sep- 
tember but  has  been  unable  to  agree  upon 
a  new  program.  In  the  meantime,  im- 
ports have  increased  day  after  day. 

According  to  front-page  news  reports, 
the  first  tanker  of  Communist-produced 
petroleum  is  to  arrive  in  New  York  some- 
time this  month.  This  may  be  another 
entering  wedge  in  the  efforts  of  inter- 
national communism  in  its  campaign  of 
economic  warfare  upon  the  United 
States.  It  serves  to  show  that  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  in  exer- 
cising its  authority  which  Congress  dele- 
gated to  it  under  the  defense  amend- 
ment invites  increased  imports  accom- 
panied by  further  damage  to  the  national 
security. 

For  4  years  the  effects  of  increasing  oil 
imports  upon  the  domestic  economy  and 
national  security  have  been  recognized 
by  all  concerned  as  being  a  most  serious 
problem.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  oil  imports  must  be  limited.  There 
is  general  agreement  that  the  voluntary 
program  is  inadequate.  Certainly  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  an  early  solution  to  this  problem. 
If  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee will  not  or  cannot  come  forth  with 
an  answer  promptly  and  without  further 
delay,  the  Congress  must  assume  its  basic 
responsibility  and  provide  specific  legis- 
lative limitations  upon  imports  of  pe- 
troleum. 

In  this  regard  I  respectfully  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  H.R.  3623.  in- 
troduced on  January  29.  1959.  and  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  "Ways 
and  Means. 

Under  this  bill,  three  new  sections 
would  be  added  to  the  national  defen.se 
amendment  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act.  The  first  of 
these  new  sections  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  limit  allowable  imports  of  crude 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  to 
levels  that  do  not  exceed  the  1954  ratios 
between  such  imports  and  domestic  crude 
oil  production.  The  second  section  pro- 
vides for  allocations  and  mandatory 
quotas  for  petroleum  producing  countries 
and  areas,  with  import  licenses  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  bids  under  Presidential 
regulations.  The  third  new  section 
makes  the  new  mandatory  import  quota 
effective  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  foreign  trade  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  this  administra- 
tion acts  quickly  to  place  the  present  un- 
satisfactory quota  system  upon  a  manda- 


tory basis,  further  delay  in  Washington 
is  going  to  be  disastrous  for  many  of  our 
independent  oil  producers,  and  for  many 
who  depend  upon  them. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
Insist  upon  action. 


INVES-nCATION    OF   ALFORD-HAYS 
ELECTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Alford]  is  recognized  for 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  dis- 
tresses me  to  report  that  at  this  moment, 
the  agents  of  the  admired  and  respected 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  under 
orders  from  the  present  administration 
of  the  Justice  Department  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  er^aged  in  an 
invasion  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  what 
can  be  described  only  as  a  politically  in- 
spired investigation.  Permit  me  at  this 
time,  to  read  in  toto  an  editorial  which 
appeared  last  Sunday,  February  8,  in  the 
distinguished  conservative  daily  news- 
paper, the  Arkansas  Democrat.  I  quote 
as  follows: 

Who  Wanttd  an  Investigation? 
Raised  eyebrows  greeted  announcement 
that  the  FBI  had  stepped  Into  the  Alford- 
Hays  election.  Subsequent  revelations  at 
Justice  Department  press  conferences  failed 
to  remove  the  cause  for  wonderment. 

"An  investigation  is  being  made,"  a  De- 
partment spokesman  said,  "to  see  if  Federal 
laws  were  violated  In  the  election." 

The  request  for  the  investigation,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department,  had  come  from  a 
reputable  official.  Who  asked  for  the  in- 
vestigation? 

Brooks  Hays  has  disclaimed  any  con- 
nection with  it— as  he  did  the  protest 
filed  by  John  Wells,  Recorder  publisher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  aside  here  that 
the  Recorder — John  Wells,  editor  and 
publisher,  is  a  purely  political  publication 
having  a  circulation  of  approximately 
3,000.  a  weekly  publication  from  the 
same  presses  which  also  print  the  Daisy 
Bates  newspaper,  mouthpiece  for  the 
NAACP  in  Arkansas.  Now,  I  continue 
with  the  editorial. 

The  current  Issue  of  the  Recorder  sees  the 
InvestiPtation  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  recent 
hearing  before  a  Houre  committee. 

It's  doubtful  that  the  Justice  Department 
would  usurp  the  prerogative  of  Congress  in 
jumping  into  a  case  still  filed  in  the  com- 
mittee's unfinished  business  folder.  The 
FBls  reputation  for  doing  a  job  ranks  high 
with  all  Americans. 

But  being  ordered  to  Investigate  an  elec- 
tion in  which  the  victory  was  an  outspoken 
anti  to  the  Justice  Department's  philoso- 
phy could  easily  be  interpreted  as  political 
persecution.  Such  use  of  the  agency  could 
brand  the  G-men  as  an  Americanized  gestapo. 

An  Investigation  of  a  questioned  election 
Is  in  order.  But  such  investigations  should 
originate,  not  with  a  reputable  official  in 
Washington,  but  with  the  injured  parties — 
the  defeated  candidate  and  the  voters  In  the 
election  area. 

If  politics  dictated  the  FBI's  entry  Into 
the  election  case.  It's  a  sad  day  for  the  Na- 
tion—and suggests  the  Justice  Department 
is  misnamed. 

Press  releases  quote  Attorney  General 
Rogers  as  saying  a  reputable  official 
recjuested  the  investigation.    This  is  not 
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the  first  time  we  have  had  Illegal  inter- 
vention into  the  affairs  of  our  State  by 
this  administration.  In  a  book  entitled 
"The  Case  of  the  Sleeping  People,"  writ- 
ten by  my  wife  and  myself,  to  be  released 
this  week,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  our  area  have  been 
finally  awakened  by  Little  Rock  school 
frustrations  and  the  occupation  of  a 
peaceful  community  by  a  combat  division 
with  llxed  bayonets  and  loaded  rifles  or- 
dered to  police  a  public  high  school  sup- 
ported solely  by  the  people  of  a  sovereitrn 
State.  In  this  book  we  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  as  late  as  last  September 
the  present  Attorney  General  set  himself 
and  his  Department  against  the  rif;hts  of 
a  free  American  people  guaranteed  them 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  present  politically  Inspired  in- 
vestigation they  are  asking  questions — 
Interviewing  residents  of  my  district — 
seeking  to  document  a  series  of  politi- 
cally inspired  charges  concerning  my 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  obvious  political  overtone  of  this 
xmwarranted  use  of  our  Federal  investi- 
gative force  is  best  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  these  agents  are  asking  ques- 
tions on  only  one  side  of  the  proposition. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  the  whole 
story  of  what  happened  last  November 
when  the  people  of  my  district  decided 
they  had  grown  tired  of  inaction  and  had 
grown  tired  of  subservience  to  an  all- 
powerful  central  Federal  administration. 

It  is  more  distressing  to  me  that  this 
Is  not  the  first  such  invasion  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on 
orders  from  the,  then,  Attorney  General 
of  the  Justice  Department.  We  know 
that  this  is  embarrassing  to  the  loyal 
agents  of  this  distinguished  service  of 
our  Government.  The  FBI  is  not  to  be 
condemned;  they  are  merely  obeying  or- 
ders from  above  albeit  these  orders  are 
shaded  by  political  retribution. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  they 
swarmed  into  the  district  by  the  dozens — 
yes.  by  the  scores  under  direction  of  the 
Justice  Department — in  an  effort  to  jus- 
tify an  equally  as  unwarranted  and  il- 
legal use  of  Federal  police  powers  in  a 
matter  reserved  to  the  discretion  of  the 
States.  Then,  as  now.  they  sought  in- 
formation on  only  one  side  of  the  issue — 
they  sought  only  evidence  that  would 
support  the  pohtically  inspired  action  of 
the  Department  of  Justice — yes,  even  the 
politically  Inspired  action  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  our  Government. 
Then,  as  now,  tlie  Federal  police  powers 
were  diverted  from  their  intended  pur- 
pose— in  which  the  FBI  always  has  en- 
joyed the  approbation  of  the  American 
people — to  a  scheme  that  borders  on 
being  nefarious. 

They  interrogated  hundreds  of  people. 
Guns  in  shoulder  holsters,  they  came  in 
teams  into  the  newpaper  oflBces  to  ques- 
tion reporters — to  demand  access  to  pri- 
vate files — and  they  asked  questions  on 
only  one  side  of  the  issue.  They  sought 
out  newspaper  reporters  in  their  homes — 
Invading  their  privacy — and  when  all 
else  failed,  they  attempted  to  wheedle 
out  hearsay  Information  that  might  sup- 


port the  political  position  that  had  been 
dictated  from  above. 

I  say  this  is  an  unhealthy  situation  in 
America. 

There  is  no  room  In  America  for  a 
police  state — a  gestapo.  if  you  please — 
engaged  in  the  political  soirees  aimed  at 
any  who  may  take  issue  with  those  who 
are  presently,  although  temporarily,  in 
power.  And  I  say  that,  if  this  condition 
is  permitted  to  continue,  then  the  name 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  should  be 

changed — for  it  certainly  is  a  misnomer. 

I  welcome  an  investigation,  but  it  is 
my  feehn^j  that  the  FBI  has  no  place  in 
questioning  residents  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Arkansas  on  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  selection 
of  their  Representative  in  this  ConRrcss. 
I  repeat,  that  is  a  matter  reserved  exclu- 
sively to  the  Members  of  this  House. 
And  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  the  intent  of  the  Members  of  this 
House — and  their  duly  constituted  com- 
mittees— to  decide  fairly  and  impartially 
upon  the  question  of  whether  I  shall 
serve  as  the  Representative  of  tlie  Fifth 
District  of  Arkansas. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
several  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  whose  margin  of  victory  was  much 
narrower  than  mine.  Yet,  it  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  apparently,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  investigation  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  these  elections. 
Jijst  why  is  the  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigatniK  the  Fifth  District  of  Arkan- 
sas if  it  is  not  for  political  persecution? 
Just  what  are  they  seeking?  Who  is  the 
responsible  official  who  ordered  such  an 
investigation?  Certainly  the  FBI  was 
not  ordered  by  any  committee  of  this 
House,  for  this  distinguished  body  is 
capable  of  carrying  out  its  own  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent  with  all  the 
power  that  is  in  me  the  loosing  of  the 
Federal  police  upon  my  constituents. 
And  I  sus.p.est  that  it  is  time  this  House 
let  the  Department  know — and  in  no 
uncertain  terms — that  it  will  no  longer 
tolerate  such  politically  in.spired  activi- 
ties by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
Kalion  on  orders  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Within  the  next  10  days  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  present  evidence  to  this 
House  that  subversive  forces  are  the  real 
masters  of  deceit  behind  the  school  crisis 
and  the  so-called  civil  rights  issue  in 
America  today.  Do  the  people  of  the 
FMfth  District  of  Arkansas  have  no  civil 
rights? 

I  submit  to  this  most  distinguished 
legislative  body  that  my  motives  are 
honorable  and  patriotic  and  that  I  rep- 
resent a  people  who  resent  being  ground 
under  the  heel  of  a  combat  division  and 
now  are  intimidated  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration simply  because  they,  the 
people,  voted  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience. 

The  present  administration  has  torn 
to  shreds  the  14th  amendment  and  the 
10th  amendment — and  now,  if  we  loyal 
Americans  permit  these  gestapo-like 
methods  to  continue,  we  shall  be,  in  fact, 
under  a  dictatorship — and  the  9th 
amendment,  too,  will  have  been  illegally 


destroyed.  The  question  I  leave  with  you 
l£  whether  or  not  political  intimidation 
and  retribution  Is  the  American  way  or 
whether  we  will  defend  the  right  of  every 
American,  whether  from  your  district  or 
mine,  to  have  his  vote  counted  without 
fear  of  reprisal. 

In  America  today  we  stand  between 
two  great  mountain  peaks  of  disaster, 
atheistic  communism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  dictatorship  through  judicial  flat  on 
the  other.    In  the  valley  between  these 

two  monstrous  evil  forces  the  small  voice 
of  patriotic  Americans  cries  out  for  sim- 
ple justice. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  think  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  correctly.  Did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  the 
Justice  Department  released  an  item  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  investigating 
you  and  your  election? 

Mr.  ALFORD.     That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Then  I  would  like 
to  make  this  comment  which  I  think  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  lawyers  in  this 
House  from  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
West.  It  certainly  was  a  departure  from 
the  custom  and  ethics  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment or  an  investigating  or  prose- 
cuting agency.  It  certainly  was  not 
ethical.  It  docs  not  reflect  credit  up>on 
the  Department  of  Justice  because  they, 
above  all,  should  operate  on  the  principle 
and  upon  the  Idea  that  a  person  Is  inno- 
cent until  he  is  proven  guilty  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Therefore  I  believe 
that  the  lawyers  in  this  audience  would 
have  to  agree  with  me  that  there  must 
have  been  something  that  would  cause 
the  Justice  Department  to  violate  the 
ethics  of  the  prosecuting  department  of 
this  Government  to  give  views  of  that 
kind  to  a  newspaper.  Then  I  will  have 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  great  sacrifice 
to  serve  in  Conrress.  because  he  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
doctors  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  that 
the  gentleman  has  committed  what,  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  of  this  country 
unfortunately  is  an  unpardonable  sin. 
That  is,  the  gentleman  happens  to  be  a 
segregationist. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOFFM/.N  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Was  not 
the  investigation  to  which  you  have  made 
reference  an  effort  to  ascertain  whether 
civil  rights  had  been  violated  and  an 
election  properly  held? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  investigation  of  an  election  is  the 
prerogative  of  this  distinguished  body. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  On  the 
qualification  of  the  Members,  that  la 
right.  But  that  was  not  my  question. 
The  question  was  whether  or  not  the 
Investigation  made  by  the  FBI  was  not 
along  the  line  of  protecting  the  right  to 
vote. 
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Mr.  ALFORD.  We  have  not  been  in- 
formed as  to  what  the  line  is.  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  realize  that  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  am  standing  here 
today.  There  has  been  no  notification, 
and  the  people  of  my  district  are  very 
concerned  about  this  investigation  and 
feel  that  I  should  speak  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Micliigan.  I  am  not 
finding  any  fault  with  that.  The  overall 
picture,  as  far  as  the  national  situation 
is  involved.  I  thought  from  what  you  said, 

was  along  the  line  of  trying  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  someones  civil  rights, 
the  right  to  vote,  had  been  violated. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  We  do  not  know  why 
they  are  investigating. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  it  was. 
I  was  just  going  to  add  that  that  civil 
rights  legislation  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  your  own 
party,  and  perhaps  this  us  a  part  of  the 
harvest. 

Mr.  ALFORD.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALFORD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.     I  understand 
the    gentleman    from    Arkansas     (Mr. 
ALFORD  1  to  say  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  on  inquiry  said 
that  this  investigation  was  requested  by 
a  responsible  Federal  official? 
Mr.  ALFORD.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    DAVIS    of    Georgia.     Have    you 
been  able  to  find  out  who  the  responsible 
Federal  official  is  or  was? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  have  not  beer  able  to 
find  out  who  that  Federal  official  is. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Do  you  think 
you  will  be  able  to  find  out? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  No.  sir.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  find 
out  except  by  this  method. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Does  the  gentleman 
take  the  position,  apart  from  any  par- 
ticular case  or  cases  that  he  may  have  in 
mind,  that  under  no  circumstances  does 
the  Justice  Department  have  authority 
to  investigate  alleged  irregularities  in 
F.-'deral  elections? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  According  to  the  best 
legal  minds  I  can  consult,  they  are  com- 
pletely out  of  bounds,  because  that  is  the 
prerogative  reserved  to  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 
Mr.  ALFORD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Li.nds.^y] 
was  connected  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Lindsay],  is  it  the 
policy  of  the  Justice  Department  to  pub- 
licly announce  that  they  are  going  to 
make  investigations  of  per.':ons  until  they 
have  determined  what  they  are  going 
to  do,  and  bring  their  indictment,  and, 
then  make  that  public  information? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  have  no  knowledge 
.ns  to  whether  the  Justice  Department  in 
this  particular  instance  made  any  public 
announcement  that  they  were  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  of  this  specific  case. 
But  I  do  know  and  I  do  say  that  the  Jus- 


tice Department  would  be  remiss  and 
negligent  in  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  if  it  did  not,  on  its  own 
initiative,  if  not  on  specific  complaint, 
investigate  allegations  of  irregularities 
in  Federal  elections. 

It  has  done  so  in  many  instances  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  FORRESTFR.  Just  a  minute. 
The  gentleman  is  not  answering  my  ques- 
tion. I  am  asking  the  gentleman:  Is  it 
the  policy,  and  is  it  the  proper  policy, 

for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  make 
public  announcement  that  they  are  in- 
vestigating citizens  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Based  on  my  own  ex- 
perience v.ith  the  Justice  Department  I 
can  say  that  on  many  occasions  the  E>e- 
partment  has  been  asked  whether  or  not 
it  was  undertaking  an  inve?:tigation  of  a 
matter  within  Federal  jurisdiction,  and 
in  each  instance  the  Department  has 
answered  publicly,  •"Yes,"  if  this  was  in 
fact  the  case. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Then  I  would  ap- 
prehend that  this  gratuitous  and  unso- 
licited announcement  is  under  the  new 
constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
under  these  new  laws  that  none  of  us 
ever  had  the  privile:4e  of  studying  or 
reading,  or  pa'^sing  or  not  passing. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


THE  CASE  OF  HENRY  L.-^BOUISSE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu-sctts  IMr.  Bol\nd] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma'"sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph 
Alsop  on  Monday  devoted  his  newspaper 
column  to  the  case  of  Henry  Labouisse, 
former  director  of  the  United  Nations 
relief  agency  dealing  with  the  Arab 
refugee  relief  program. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  the  tremendously  effective  job 
Mr.  Labouisse  was  doing  in  what  could 
easily  be  termed  "the  world's  toughest 
task."  In  the  hght  of  his  magnificent 
performance  it  seems  tragic  that  petty 
parti.san  politics  is  now-  keeping  him  from 
an  appointment  to  a  position  that  cries 
for  a  man  of  his  talents  and  caliber. 

Assuredly,  there  are  positions  in  the 
administration  to  which  Mr.  Alcorn 
ought  to  apply  his  political  veto.  But, 
certainly  not  to  this  one.  The  job  as 
Administrator  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  is  too  impor- 
tant to  the  security  and  welfare  of  this 
Nation  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  alter  of 
political  spoils. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  I  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  include  Mr. 
Alsop's  column  from  the  Washington 
Post  with  my  remarks.  However,  Sena- 
tor FuLBRiGHT  also  askcd  in  the  other 
body  to  have  the  Alsop  article  included 
and  it  was  printed  with  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  of  Monday.  I  now  ask  per- 
mission to  have  my  remarks  of  Monday 
on  the  Labouisse  case  inserted  in  the 
Record  for  today. 


THADDEUS  KOSCIUSKO 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  February  12,  we  observe  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  an  outstanding  hero  of  our 
Revolutionary  War  and  a  champion  of 
hberty  in  his  native  Poland. 

Born  in  Poland  in  1746,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Breesc, 
the  Royal  School  at  Warsaw,  and  at 
Meziercs.  France,  where  he  studied  en- 
gineering and  artillery. 

His  imagination  stirred  by  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  he  borrowed  money  to 
come  to  America  to  offer  his  services  to 
the  struggling  colonies.  His  success  in 
planning  fortifications  for  the  Delaware 
River  won  him  a  commission  as  a  colo- 
nel of  engineers  in  the  Continental  Army. 
His  choice  of  battlefields  and  erection 
of  fortifications  contributed  greatly  to 
the  brilliant  victory  of  our  forces  at 
Saratoga.  During  the  winter  of  1782  he 
was  stationed  near  Charleston,  S.C., 
where  he  was  more  conspicuous  as  an 
officer  of  cavalry  than  as  an  engineer. 
He  was  among  the  first  of  the  Continen- 
tals to  enter  Charleston  after  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  British.  On  October  13, 1783, 
Congress  made  him  a  brigadier  general. 

Having  served  this  country  brilliantly, 
in  July  of  1784  he  returned  to  his  native 
Poland,  hoping  to  carry  on  the  fight  for 
freedom  there.  For  more  than  20  years 
he  continued  his  valiant  but  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  for  Polish  hberty  and  inde- 
pendence. He  died  in  exile  in  Switzer- 
land in  1817. 

Kosciusko's  name  will  live  forever — 
symbolic  of  man's  age-old  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  oppression.  It  is 
fitting  that  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  valiant  champion  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all  mankind. 


RACKETEERING 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bon- 
ner). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hoffman]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  local  press  last  night  and 
again  this  morning  carried  illustrations 
showing  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Rackets  Committee,  Senator  McClel- 
LAN,  and  his  counsel,  Robert  Kennedy, 
pointing  to  a  jukebox.  They  seemed  to 
be  interested  in  how  it  operated.  In 
committee  hearings  they  are  interested 
in  who  determines  when  and  by  whom 
they  shall  be  used  and  how  much  do 
the  extortionists  take  for  servicing  them. 
In  the  paper  this  morning  clear  across 
the  front  page  is  a  streamer  telling  again 
about  the  jukebox  investigation. 

In  Newsweek  of  February  9,  1959. 
under  the  heading  "The  Great  Jukebox 
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Shakedown,"  we  find  a  paragraph  that 
states: 

The  owner  of  a  small  Chicago  confection- 
ery speaks:  "The  man  from  the  syndicate 
came  around  and  told  me  that  they  were 
going  to  put  a  Jukebox  In  my  store."  I  said: 
"Fine,  how  much  do  I  get  out  of  It?"  And 
he  said:  "If  you're  nice  about  It,  you  can 
keep  your  health."  But  he  ain't  been  too 
bad.  He  gives  me  25  percent  of  all  the 
money  that  goes  Into  the  machine. 

Scmeone  might  think  from  reading 
these  magazines  and  the  daily  press  that 
this  Jukebox  business  as  practiced  by 
racketeers  is  news.  Well,  it  is  not.  Some 
35  years  ago  a  similar  situation  was  in 
existence  in  Michigan.  I  had  apples  to 
sell.  I  live  over  on  the  west  side  of  the 
State  and  I  wanted  to  send  them  over 
and  did  send  them  over  to  the  Detroit 
market.  A  lot  of  CIO  boys  and  a  lot  of 
Teamsters  like  apples  and,  of  course,  I 
wanted  to  get  them  there  and  on  the 
market  as  cheaply  as  possible,  consider- 
ing, of  course,  my  own  interest. 

But  when  they  got  the  apples  over 
there,  do  you  know  what  happened?  I 
could  not  get  those  apples  off  of  my  own 
truck  and  on  the  market  unless  I  paid 
a  union  man  $25  to  watch  the  hiped  man 
unload  them.  Was  not  that  a  sweet  sit- 
uation? Of  course,  the  $25  had  to  go 
on  the  price  of  the  apples.  So  the  union 
boys  paid  that  much  more  for  every  one 
they  bought.  There  is  no  getting  away 
from  that.  That  is  it.  And  with  every- 
thing one  buys  where  an  unnecessary 
payment  is  added. 

Somewhat  later  I  learned  in  a  con- 
gressional hearing  being  held  in  Cleve- 
land in  1953  that  the  AP — a  big  organi- 
zation— I  was  a  little  fellow  and  I  could 
not  do  anything  except  ship  my  apples 
to  Grand  Rapids — which  I  did — could 
not  unload  its  groceries  at  its  own  ware- 
house docks  in  Cleveland  unless  they 
paid  $25  for  the  privilege.  It  was  just 
that  bad.     That  was  6  or  7  years  ago. 

Now.  here  is  this  committee  in  the 
other  body,  the  McClellan  committee, 
which  is  doing  a  wonderful  job,  as  is  its 
staff,  again  putting  on  the  record  the  de- 
plorable situation  that  exists  in  the  juke- 
box industry,  where  the  law  is  still  being 
violated,  where  racketeering  and  extor- 
tion is  nationwide  and  a  daily  procedure. 
When  will  the  Congress  legislate  in  the 
Interest  of,  for  the  benefit  of,  all  rather 
than  for  just  a  minority  group. 

This  jukebox  business  is  not  news,  at 
least  it  is  not  new.  The  present  situation 
Is  just  a  repetition,  or  rather  a  continua- 
tion, of  what  has  been  happening  for 
many  years.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
continue  to  keep  that  situation  before 
the  public.  The  disclosure  it  is  making 
Is  many,  many  times  larger  than  any- 
thing heretofore  put  on  the  record. 

Away  back  in  1953 — and  before  me  Is 
a  copy  of  those  hearings — beginning  on 
page  63.  you  will  find  a  statement  by  the 
president  of  a  milk  drivers'  union.  How 
he  got  mixed  Into  it  I  do  not  know,  un- 
less he  was  selling  milk  to  a  storekeeper 
and  found  his  deliveries  curtailed.  He 
branded  the  Teamsters'  demand  for  that 
$25  union  dues  as  a  racket.  He  testified 
under  oath  It  was  a  racket.  That  was  a 
union  leader,  the  president  of  the  union, 
local  No.  361. 


Along  came  Mr.  Presser.  If  you  have 
been  following  the  hearings  you  have 
heard  of  Mr.  Presser,  a  gentleman  in 
Ohio.  He  testified,  and  what  did  he  say? 
What,  in  substance,  did  he  testify  to? 
He  testified  that  if  anyone  wanted  to 
operate  a  jukebox  in  Toledo — the  same 
situation  existed  in  Detroit — those  juke- 
boxes had  to  be  serviced  by  the  member 
of  a  certam  union,  or  else.  What  does 
the  "or  else"  mean?  It  meant  the  store 
building  was  damaged.  It  meant  that  the 
Team.sters  Union  would  not  deliver  beer, 
cigarettes,  food,  or  anything  else  to  the 
fellow  who  was  operating  the  place — 
coercion  of  the  worst  kind,  unle.'^s  the 
money  was  paid  over  to  the  racketeer 
who  hid  behind  a  union  card. 

Racketeering?  Of  course,  it  was 
racketeering  and  extortion — continuous 
over  at  least  7  years  as  shown  by  the 
record  and  long  before. 

Then  there  is  Buffalino.  You  have 
heard  about  Buffalino.  You  heard 
about  him  in  1953  in  those  other  hear- 
ings. Buffalino  is  the  expert  who  has 
heart  failure — heart  trouble,  I  should 
say:  his  heart  does  not  fail  him.  and 
neither  docs  his  gall — he  has  heart 
trouble  every  time  he  is  subpenaed  as  a 
witness,  and  he  can  always  fio^a  doctor 
or  two  who  come  along  with  a  certifi- 
cate that  if  he  is  made  to  appear  before 
a  committee  in  an.3wer  to  a  subppna, 
his  health  will  be  endantrered.  The 
number  of  people  whose  health  and 
physical  well-being  have  been  endan- 
gejit'd  by  Brother  Buffalino  just  runs 
into  the  hundreds.  They  do  not  have 
heart  trouble.  They  have  trouble  with 
their  heads  when  they  are  cracked  and 
with  their  faces  when  they  are  disfig- 
ured. That  is  the  kind  of  trouble  they 
have;  trouble  that  the  doctor  cannot 
prevent,  but  a  law  officer  could. 

What  is  the  point  of  all  this?  The 
point  is  that,  while  the  McClellan  com- 
mitteo  is  doing  a  wonderfully  fine  job 
on  the  Teamsters,  they  have  not  gotten 
around  to  Reuther.  No.  I  want  to 
strilcc  that;  that  would  not  be  good  in 
the  Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  it  out  in 
my  revision. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
McClellan  committee  has  the  money, 
the  staff,  and  is  doing  the  job  which 
every  good  citizen  familiar  with  its  ac- 
tivities hopes  will  continue,  50  times 
as  effective  as  that  of  any  other  com- 
mittee which  has  tackled  the  job.  and 
public  opinion  is  now  such  that  it  can- 
not be  throttled.  But  the  record  in  the 
clerks  ofBce  shows  that  some  180,  I 
think  it  is.  Members  of  this  House  have 
received  financial  contributions;  a  Re- 
publican or  two  just  here  and  there, 
spotted  only  like  a  defective  apple  in  a 
barrel,  and  not  many  of  them  from 
unions.  And.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  that  has  anything  to  do.  be- 
cause of  our  charity  and  gratefulness 
for  a  gift  or  a  kindness,  with  the  way  we 
fall  to  act  as  legislators  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 


I  want  now  to  talk  to  the  Republicans 
for  Just  a  moment  or  two.  Democrats, 
please  do  not  listen.  What  I  am  wonder- 
ing, my  friends,  is  when  our  Democratic 
friends  on  this  side  will  awaken  to  the 
thought,  the  truth,  that  what  the  union 
contributors  are  doing  is  not  helping  the 
Democratic  Party  or  the  Democratic 
candidates.  What  they  are  doing  is 
strengthening  themselves,  their  own  po- 
litical organization — getting  ready  to 
take  over  the  National  Democratic 
Party  just  as  they  have  taken  it  over  in 
Michigan.  I  wonder  when  folks  are 
going  to  awaken  to  that  fact  over  there 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  quit  going 
along. 

You  remember  last  year  when  a  Mem- 
ber on  that  side  was  a  candidate  in  a 
primary,  and  what  these  contributors  in 
Wayne  County  did?  They  put  another 
candidate  In  the  primary.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  and  his  father,  both 
Members  of  the  House,  had  gone  along 
conscientiously  and  honestly,  in  my 
judgment,  with  the  CIO;  but.  when  the 
opportunity  came  and  they  thought  they 
could  liquidate  him,  in  they  Jumped  with 
a  union  candidate.  They  did  not  do  it. 
thank  the  good  Lord,  because  the  voters 
resented  their  treachery.  But  they  did 
make  the  effort — they  put  their  candi- 
date in.  a  union  member,  and  put  their 
money  back  of  him.  and  that  is  just  what 
they  will  do  to  the  Democrats  who  take 
their  money  and  go  along  just  as  soon 
as  the  union  leaders  think  they  have  the 
strength  to  win.  The  instant  the  union 
boss  thinks  he  has  the  votes — zip,  and  out 
comes  the  rug  from  under  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  he  will  hit  the  floor  so 
hard  when  that  day  comes  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  understand  what  happened 
to  him. 

Here  is  a  cartoon  that  came  to  one  of 
our  colleagues  from  Missouri,  the  only 
Republican.  I  think,  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Curtis.  This  came  from  the  secretary  of 
this  union  and  it  pictures  the  Republican 
Party  elephant  with  a  swelled  head. 
Well,  we  have  not  had  any  swelled  heads 
since  last  November.  Do  not  make  that 
silly  charge.  We  are  getting  next  to  the 
facts  of  life,  and  some  of  us  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  we  have  to  stand  up 
to  fellows  hke  Soapy  Williams  and  his 
boss,  Reuther,  or  forget  about  the  wel- 
fare of  our  State  and  perhaps  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country. 

This  cartoon  shows  an  elephant  and 
b^low  we  find  thLs:  "With  great  big  ears 
and  small   brain,  too." 

That  may  be  true,  but  at  least  we  are 
not  fooled  as  are  some  of  our  Democratic 
friends— into  the  behef  that  the  CIO 
boys  who  contribute  to  your  campaign 
are  real  friends — the  CIO  and  A  J*,  of  L. 
politicians  are  just  fattening  you  up  for 
slaughter  on  election  day.  They  will 
stick  the  knife  in  and  twist  it  around  the 
first  time  they  get  a  chance. 

This  follows  the  first  line: 

The  party  symbol's  right  for  you — 
We're  fed  up  wlUi  your  big  gung-ho  f 
Why  dont  you  pack  your  trunk— and  go? 

Well,  we  might  Just  as  well,  bo  far 
as  getting  any  contributions  from  them 
for  political  purposes.  They  do  not 
give  us  any.    Nor  do  we  wish  to  be 
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"stooges"  swallowing  legislation  which 
is  unsound  and  will  rum  our  country. 
What  is  the  point  of  all  this? 

This   Is    the   pomt.     While    the   Mc- 
Clellan committee  and  its  staff  are  do- 
ing a  remarkably  fine  and  exhaustive 
job,  there  are  two  things  to  keep  in 
mind.     They  have  not  reached  the  point 
where  they  will  really  go  into  the  Reu- 
ther camp.    In  addition  to  this  horri- 
ble picture  which  they  are  putting  on 
tlie  record  by  their  hearings,  I  suggest 
tliat   they  bring  down   a   few  of   those 
people    who   have   been   ruined   by   the 
racketeering  of  the  unions — say  a  fa- 
ther, the  owner  of  the  business,  a  mother 
and   her  kids   in   rags,   because  he  has 
been  put  out  of  business,  the  kids  being 
hungry,  without  a  proper  and  comforta- 
ble home  all  because  of  union  activities. 
The  picture  must  be  made  dramatic  be- 
cause otherwise,  no  one  pays  any  atten- 
tion  any  more  to  extortion  or  abusive 
conduct.     People  are  familiar  with  that 
IJicture.     They     have     hardened     their 
hearts  and  refuse  to  see  or  act.    If  the 
press  and  TV.  the  editors  and  a  few  of 
the  columnists  would  show  the  picture 
as  disclosed  by  the  committee,  and  its 
effect  upon  all  of  us.  some  action  might 
result.    I  do  not  usually  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  what  happens  to  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  he  does 
not  pay  any  attention  to  what  happens 
to  me.    Neither  is  interested  unless  it  is 
.something    unusual.     But    when   some- 
thing happens  to  either  one  of  us  we  get 
on   the   ball,   do  we   not?     Our   people 
have  become  accu.stomed  to  violence  on 
the  picket  line,  to  extortion— we  ignore 
the  facts— it  affects  us  all— think  only 
the  fellow  is  hit.     My  hope  Is  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  will  make  each  of  us 
realize  that  under  present  policies  none 
will  go  unscathed. 

That  is  the  point  and  the  only  point  I 
am  trying  to  make. 


INFLATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bon- 
ner*. Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Curtis  J  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missoui'i.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, incidentally.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  that  that  was  the 
only  contribution  I  received  from  the 
labor  leaders  in  my  district — this  valen- 
tine. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 
Mr.   HOFFMAN   of   Michigan.     That 
came  in  after  the  election,  did  it  not? 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.   That  is  true. 
Mr.    HOFFMAN   of   Michigan.      Then 
you  cannot  call  it  a  contribution. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  might  say. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  it  was  very 
humorous  and  I  enjoyed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  September  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  1.500  economists  in  150 
colleges  and  universities  on  the  subject 
of  inflation  and  public  policy.  The  re- 
plies have  now  been  published  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  with  a  press 
release  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 


Mr.  Patman,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Conunittee  when  the  sur- 
vey was  taken.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
press  release  was  published  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

I  have  notified  Congressman  Patman's 
oCace  that  I  was  going  to  take  the  floor 
because  I  wanted  to  discuss  to  some  de- 
gree his  press  releajse.  Before  discuss- 
ing it  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring for  many  years,  with  some  de- 
gree of  success  but  largely  lacking  in  suc- 
cess, to  bring  onto  the  floor  of  the  House 
public  debate  where  it  should  be.  This 
business  of  issuing  press  releases  that  are 
not  subject  to  the  rebuttal  of  those  who 
may  disagree  with  them  is  no  way.  in  my 
judgment,  of  moving  forward  the  publics 
business.  I  believe  that  if  Congressmen 
want  to  comment  on  things  of  a  public 
nature,  they  should  take  the  well  of  the 
Hou.se  or  the  Senate  and  subject  them- 
selves to  rebuttal. 

In  view  of  the  characteristic  bias  of 
many  of  our  good  academic  economists  in 
favor  of  maximum  employment  at  any 
cost,  it  is  really  remarkable  that  this  sur- 
vey turned  up  as  conservative  an  overall 
response  as  it  did.  In  fact,  it  was  quite 
conservative. 

I  point  out  what  I  think  are  the  salient 
findings. 

First.  Sixty  percent  of  the  economists 
said  they  thought  it  feasible  to  have 
high  employment  and  price  stability  over 
short  periods;  73  percent  said  this  was 
feasible  in  the  long  run. 

Second.  Exactly  36  percent  said  they 
would  accept  an  unemployment  ratio — 
and  this  was  a  surprising  thing — an  un- 
employment ratio  between  5  and  7  per- 
cent as  a  "condition  for  achieving  a  high 
degree  of  price  stabihty."  Thirty  per- 
cent would  insist  on  a  lower  ratio;  the 
remainder  would  allow  the  ratio  to  go 
even  above  7  percent. 

Third.  Seventy-five  percent  said  they 
thought  tight  money  had  help>ed  dampen 
inflation  in  1955-1957  and  70  percent — 
contrary  to  Congressman  Patman's  view- 
point— said  they  did  not  think  tight 
money  had  contributed  to  rising  prices. 

Fourth.  Despite  a  very  inept  wording 
of  the  question.  50  percent  of  the  econo- 
mists said  they  thought  that  wage  in- 
creases in  excess  of  productivity  im- 
provement had  contributed  significantly 
to  rising  prices  in  recent  years. 

Fifth.  Fifty  percent  or  better  said  they 
thought  Federal  Reserve  policy  had  been 
used  appropriately  in  the  recent  re- 
cession. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  very  seri- 
ous mistake  in  the  press  release  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  He  says  that 
two-thirds  of  the  economists  believe  that 
our  banking  facilities  have  important 
inadequacies.  Actually,  only  about  25 
percent  took  this  viewpoint. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  why  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman] 
made  the  statement  that  he  did  in  his 
press  release,  but  in  fairness  I  think  his 
full  press  release  on  this  subject  should 
be  put  in  the  Record. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  pointed  out 
that: 

The  bankers  of  the  country  might  well  And 
cause  for  some  thoughtful  self-examination 
in  the  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  these 


economists,  all  trained  a«  objective  observers 
of  economic  Institutions  and  practices.  Indi- 
cated that  they  felt  there  were  Important 
Inadequacies  In  the  banking  facilities  of  the 
country,  growing  out  ol  the  tendency  of 
bankers  to  content  themselves  with  holding 
rlpkless  assets  In  the  form  or  Government 
and  Government-guaranteed  bonds  and 
loans  at  ever  higher  interest  rates  rather 
than  to  function  as  vigorous  and  enterprising 
suppliers  or  runds  to  business  by  meeting 
local  banking  needs. 

It  is  possible  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  simply  made  an  error,  because  he 
took  part  (b)  of  this  question,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  8  of  the  committee  report, 
where  it  said : 

If  your  answer  is  yes,  that  there  are  im- 
portant Inadequacies  of  banking  racilities, 
what  Is  the  cause? 

And  several  causes  are  li.sted.  Of  those 
who  did  answer  "Yes,"  61.6  percent  did 
say  there  was  a  tendency  of  bankers  to 
hold  riskless  assets.  Goverrmient  and 
Government-guaranteed  bonds  and 
loans,  rather  than  to  function  as  enter- 
prises meeting  local  banking  needs. 

The  rest  of  the  comments  in  the  press 
release  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  are 
not  on  the  question,  but  as  to  the  61 
percent;  this  was  only  61  percent  of  the 
20  percent  who  said  that  there  were  im- 
portant inadequacies  of  banking  facili- 
ties. So  far,  from  two-thirds  of  these 
trained,  objective  observers  of  economic 
institutions  and  practices,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  calls  them,  saying  this, 
it  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  about  one- 
fifth,  or  two-fifteenths,  which  is  a  very 
small  group. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  answer  to  the 
basic  question  whether  important  inade- 
quacies of  banking  facilities  existed,  with 
respect  to  three  items  on  the  national 
level : 

First.  Business  needs — the  answer  was 
yes;  20.25  percent  thought  there  were 
inadequacies,  but  57  percent  thought 
there  were  not. 

Second.  Were  there  inadequacies  in 
the  broad  public  interest?— 26  percent 
thought  there  were,  but  50  percent 
said  no.  On  assuring  adequate  compe- 
tition, 26  percent  thought  there  were 
inadequacies,  but  48.6  percent  thought 
there  were  none.  So  just  the  reverse 
was  true  as  a  result  of  this  question  as 
sent  out — just  the  reverse  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  said  in  his  press 
release. 

Further,  in  his  press  release  he  makes 
this  statement: 

It  should,  moreover,  prove  of  Interest  to 
the  Congress  in  evaluating  the  recent  pro- 
posals or  the  President  for  amendment  of  the 
Emploj-ment  Act  of  1946  to  know  that  more 
than  hair  or  the  economists  responding 
would  give  greater  emphasis  to  maximum 
employment  than  to  price  stability  as  an 
objective,  ir  the  two  objectives  were  not 
wholly  compatible.  Only  18.4  percent  would 
give  greater  emphasis  to  price  stability. 

This  is  an  unfair  comment  on  the 
President's  suggestion  for  amendment  to 
the  Employment  Act.  The  President  had 
suggested  merely  that  the  Employment 
Act  be  amended  to  include  price  stability 
as  one  of  the  goals  in  our  employment 
procedures  and  practices. 

I,  personally,  I  might  say.  do  not  agree 
with  the  President  in  this  area  simply 
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because  I  think  the  Employment  Act  im- 
plies that  price  stability,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  goala  But  in  light  of  the  con- 
fusion that  certain  people,  including 
Congressman  Patman,  in  this  press  re- 
lease— the  confusion  that  some  people 
are  trying  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  about  the  need  and  the  value  of 
price  stability,  perhaps,  it  might  be  better 
if  it  was  expressed  explicitly  in  the  act. 
The  real  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
majority,  and  the  ovenvhelming  ma- 
jority, of  the  economists  who  answered 
that  question  thought  that  we  could 
maintain  maximum  employment  at:d 
maintain  stability  and  a  general  price 
level  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it  was 
73  percent  of  them,  felt  that  that  could 
be  done.  Those  economists.  I  daresay, 
are  agreeing  thereby  that  price  stability 
is  a  very  basic  objective  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act.  Whether  it  should  be  a  stated 
objective  in  the  act  is  to  a  large  degree 
a  matter  of  semantics.  Certainly, 
though,  Congressman  Patman 's  press  re- 
lease stressing  the  relative  importance  of 
maximum  employment  in  respect  to  price 
stability  in  the  opinion  of  the  economic 
experts  is  beside  one  point  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  change  to  add  price 
stability  as  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Employment  Act. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
I  question  one  value  of  questionnaires 
such  as  the  one  sent  out  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  I  think  it  is  a 
technique  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
should  not  have  used  in  this  instance, 
and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  used  again. 
What  are  economic  facts  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  selecting  a  group  of  experts, 
however  expert,  and  obtaining  their  ma- 
jority vote  by  letter  ballot.  What  is  true 
Is  not  changed  one  jot  or  tittle  by  the 
proclamations  of  thunderous  majorities. 
If  this  were  not  so  the  sea  Xerxes 
•whipped  would  have  whimpered  and  the 
tide  Canute  told  to  stop,  done  so. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bonner).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Prelinghuysen]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Monday,  February  9.  I  introduced 
two  bills,  H.R.  4267  and  H.R.  4268.  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  administrations 
program  to  strengthen  American  educa- 
tion. As  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  General  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
am  particularly  hopeful  that  immediate 
consideration  can  be  given  to  H.R.  4268. 
This  bill  should  assist  many  needy  school 
districts  throughout  the  country  to  build 
new  classrooms — possibly  as  much  as  $3 
billion  worth  in  the  next  5  years. 

No  matter  how  one  feels  on  this  matter 
of  Federal  aid.  it  is  hard  to  deny  that 
there  Is  a  persistent,  widespread,  sub- 
stantial, and  serious  shortage  of  class- 
rooms. In  every  State,  there  are  school 
districts  which  cannot  meet  their  class- 
room needs  solely  from  their  own  re- 
sources. The  handicaps  which  millions 
of  children  endure  because  of  over- 
crowded and  inadequate  facilities  is  a 
serious   national  problem. 


President  Eisenhower  has  suggested  in 
the  past  that  Federal  action  to  alleviate 
this  situation  will  be  necessary.  His 
recommendations  formed  the  basis  for 
legislation  which  was  considered  in  the 
House  both  in  1956  and  1057.  but  which 
unfortunately  was  defeated  on  both  oc- 
casions. The  current  recommendations 
represent  another  effort  to  sui;'-;c.st  a 
reasr.nable  role  for  the  F:clfral  Govern- 
ment in  the  solution  of  this  .'•h:;rt3"e  of 
cia.ssrcoms. 

At  t:i:s  pn-nt  I  "-h-u'd  !''■■>  ti  yum- 
m;.r./c  the  main  elcm:nl3  of  H  R.  42^0. 

CENERAL 

The  YAW  wou'd  authpri7e  a  5-:-ear  nro- 
.t;r'.m  ol'  :>-..'^i  t.iP.cp  to  n?  euy  f^'-hoi^il  cl:s- 
tricts  in  mp.tin;^  the  d.  bl  .servire.  tli.jt  iS, 
annual  .nstallmcn.s  ol  principal  and  in- 
terest, on  bonds  or  other  cbl; 'ations  is- 
sued to  finance  construction  ii  urvcuLly 
needed  elementary  or  secondary  public 
.'■chool  facilities.  1  liis  assistance  would 
be  in  tlie  form  of  Federal  advances  to 
pay  one-half  the  annual  debt  .service  on 
such  bonds,  with  the  State  advancing  the 
other  half. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    FEDERAL    CONTROI, 

Federal  interference,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bill,  with  the  personnel, 
curriculum,  or  pro-; ram  of  any  school 
would  be  prohibited. 

ALLOCATIONS 

The  bill  provides  for  allocating 
amounts  each  year  amn':;  the  States  to 
serve  as  maximums  on  the  school  con- 
struction bonds  on  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  undertake  to  make 
advances.  This  maximum  for  a  State 
would  apply  for  the  year  for  which  the 
allocati  n  was  made,  but  any  part  of  it 
not  used  in  that  ye.ir  would  be  available 
for  the  same  purpose  for  the  next  year— 
along  with  the  new  allocation  for  that 
year. 

The  total  available  for  allocation 
among  the  States  for  this  purpose  for 
any  year  would  be  the  amount,  not  ex- 
ceedin-;  $800  million,  specified  in  appro- 
priation or  other  law  for  such  year. 

The  allocations  to  the  States  would 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  three  factors — 
the  relative  State  income  per  child  of 
school  age.  the  relative  number  of  pub- 
lic school  children,  and  the  relative  State 
effort  for  school  purposes.  Subject  to 
adjustment  on  account  of  the  State's 
school  effort  index,  each  States  alloca- 
tion for  the  year  would  be  equal  to  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  available  for  allocation  for  that 
year  as  the  product  of,  first,  the  number 
of  children  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  the  State  multiplied  by.  second,  the 
State's  allocation  ratio,  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
the  States. 

A  State's  allocation  ratio  would  de- 
peAd  on  the  income  per  child  of  school 
age  for  the  State  as  compared  with  the 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
United  States,  with  the  ratio  for  the 
State  at  the  national  average  being  0.50 
and  the  ratios  for  the  other  States  vary- 
ing inversely  with  their  relative  incomes 
per  child  of  school  age  between  a  mini- 
mum of  0.25  and  a  maximum  of  0.75. 


The  income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
any  State  would  be  the  total  personal 
inc.  me  for  the  State  divided  by  the 
number  of  school-age  children  in  the 
State.  The  income  per  child  of  school 
age  for  the  continental  United  States 
would  be  similarly  computed. 

1  he  allocation  ratios  are  to  be  promul- 
pated  a.s  .soon  as  possible  after  enactment 
of  the  bill  and  asain  in  the  third 
ca'  >nc!ar  quutrr  of  1C61.  They  will  be 
ba'ed  on  data  averaged  for  the  three 
most  rcci-nt  consecutive  years  for  which 
salsfactory  data  arc  available  fr  m  the 
rtpartm-^nt  of  Commcice.  The  first 
pr^mul' ;Uon  will  be  conclusive  for  the 
przicd  [rem  July  1,  19J9  throimh  June 
30.  10G2.  and  the  second  for  the  period 
from  July  1.  VoZ2.  through  June  30.  1964. 

?^prc;al  pro\i.s:ons  are  provided  for 
Alaska  prior  to  the  time  sati.'^factory  per 
capita  income  data  are  available  for  it. 
Eef'ire  ^  jch  dPita  arc  avi'.Uablc  for  a  full 
year.  Alaska's  allocation  ratio  will  be 
0.75. 

STATE    SCHODL    rrrORT    INDEX 

Allocations  determined  as  provided 
above  would  be  reduced  by  the  percent- 
age, if  any.  that  the  Ftate's  school  effort 
index  was  le.ss  than  the  national  index; 
and  the  total  of  the  reductions  would  be 
added  to  the  allocations  of  the  States 
not  so  reduced,  in  proportion  to  their 
original  allocations  for  the  year,  de- 
termined as  provided  above. 

A  State's  school  effort  index  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of 
school  expenditures  per  child  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  to  the  State's  income 
per  child  of  school  age.  The  national 
index  would  be  based  on  these  figures  for 
the  continental  United  States— which 
excludes  the  District  of  Columbia  and, 
for  a  temporary  period.  Alaska. 

The  State  and  national  indexes  would 
be  deemed  equal  for  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  and 
for  any  State  who.se  expenditures  per 
child  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
were  not  less  than  those  for  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  This  assumed 
equality  would  also  apply  temporarily  -n 
the  case  of  Ala-ska. 

The  school  expenditures  referred  to 
above  would  include  expenditures  by 
States  and  subdivisions  thereof  for  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education  made 
from  funds  derived  from  State  or  local 
sources.  These  would  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
most  recent  school  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  from  the  States  are  avail- 
able to  him.  The  number  of  children  in 
average  daily  attendance  would  be  .simi- 
larly determined. 

The  income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
the  States  and  the  continental  United 
States — mentioned  above — would  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  data  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

STATE    PLANS 

Before  the  Commissioner  could  under- 
take to  make  Federal  debt  service  ad- 
vances on  bonds  or  other  obligations  is- 
sued to  finance  the  construction  of 
sciiools  in  any  State,  the  State   would 
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have  to  submit  and  have  approved  a 
State  plan  which  provides  for  adminis- 
tration by  the  State  educational  agency. 

The  State  plan  would  provide  for  lim- 
iting the  Federal — and  State — advances 
to  local  educational  agencies  which  un- 
dertake to  exert  a  reasonable  tax  effort — 
determined  under  the  plan — in  financing 
their  school -construction  needs,  and 
which  would  be  unable,  if  they  exerted 
this  reasonable  tax  effort  and  fully  uti- 
lized resources  from  all  sources  to  pay 
the  debt  service  on  bonds  issued  to 
finance  the  buildings  they  need.  Federal 
and  State  advances  must  also  be  limited 
to  bonds  issued  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  urgently  needed  schools;  that  is, 
schools  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  over- 
crowding, double  shifts,  or  unhealthful 
or  hazardous  conditions. 

The  plan  would  set  forth  standards 
and  procedures  for  determining  a  rea- 
sonable tax  effort  for  each  applicant 
local  educational  agency.  The  standards 
and  procedures  would  assure  that  the  tax 
effort  so  determined  will  be  a  reasonable 
one  in  the  light  of  the  taxable  resources 
of  the  local  educational  agencies,  the 
local  and  State  shares  in  financing  school 
construction,  and  the  tax  effort  and 
methods  of  financing  used  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State.  An  ap- 
provable  plan  would  also  set  forth  prior- 
ity standards  and  procedures  which  as- 
sure that  the  highest  priority  will  be 
accorded  to  local  educational  agencies 
which  are  least  able  to  finance  the  full 
cost  of  urgently  needed  school  facilities, 
and  that  the  order  of  priority  will  in 
other  respects  be  based  on  relative  need 
for  financial  aid  in  construction  of  such 
facilities  and  relative  urgency  of  need 
for  such  facilities. 

Finally,  approvable  State  plans  would 
provide  for  establishment  of  State  stand- 
ards for  planning  and  construction  of 
school  facilities,  for  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  imsuccessful 
project  applicants,  and  for  the  making 
of  the  ret>orts  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  which  he  needs  to  administer 
the  act. 

DEBT    SERVICE    COMMITMENTS 

For  each  local  educational  agency 
whose  application  is  approved,  the  Com- 
missioner would  make  a  Federal  debt 
service  commitment  obligating  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  advances  for 
payment  of  one-half  of  the  annual  debt 
service  on  the  obligations  covered., These 
obligations  could  be  to  finance  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  construction  of  a  school 
facilities  project.  The  latest  maturity  of 
obligations,  in  any  issue  thereof,  would 
have  to  occur  in  20  to  30  years,  with  the 
fir.-'t  payment  of  principal  due  before  the 
end  of  the  third  year  after  issuance. 

Applications  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies w  ould  be  submitted  by  the  State  ed- 
ucational agency  to  the  Commissioner 
w  ith  a  request  for  a  Federal  debt  service 
commitment.  The  State  would  certify 
that,  first,  the  local  educational  agency 
is  eligible  for  the  commitment  and  the 
construction  project  Is  entitled  to  pri- 
ority over  other  projects  in  the  State 
under  the  standard  priority  standards 
and  procedures  In  the  State  plan;  second, 
the  project  is  consistent  with  applicable 


Stat<  redlstrlcting  plans  or  policies  and 
is  in  accord  with  applicable  State  con- 
struction laws  and  standards ;  and,  third, 
the  financing  of  any  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  which  is  not  to  be  financed 
from  obligations  covered  by  the  commit- 
ment, has  been  arranged. 

The  State  educational  agency  would 
also  have  to  accompany  its  request  for 
the  commitment  with  satlsfactorj-  assur- 
ance that  the  local  educational  agency 
will  take  appropriate  steps  to  secure  the 
most  favorable  rate  of  interest  and  other 
terms  for  the  obligations  to  be  issued  to 
finance  the  construction  of  the  project, 
and  that  the  local  educational  agency 
will,  during  the  life  of  the  obligations 
and  for  10  years  thereafter,  exert  the 
tax  effort  determined  to  be  reasonable 
under  the  State  plan  and  apply  any  sur- 
plus of  revenues  thereby  produced  to 
payment  of  the  debt  service  on  the  obli- 
gations until  they  are  retired. 

After  the  obligations  are  retired,  one- 
half  the  surplus  produced  during  the 
next  10  years  would  have  to  be  applied 
to  repayment  of  the  advances  made  un- 
der the  Federal  debt  service  commitment, 
plus  interest  from  the  date  of  retirement 
of  these  obligations,  the  interest  rate  to 
be  based  on  the  rate  for  Federal  obli- 
gations having  maturities  comparable  to 
the  10 -year  repayment  period;  if  one- 
half  the  surplus  produced  during  this 
period  does  not  suflBce  to  repay  the  Fed- 
eral advances  plus  interest,  repayment 
would  be  forgiven.  The  other  one-half 
of  the  surplus  would  be  used  to  repay 
the  State  debt  service  advances  or  would 
be  retained  by  the  local  educational 
agency  in  case  the  State  did  not  require 
repayment. 

The  amount  of  the  surplus  produced 
by  the  local  educational  agency's  reason- 
able tax  effort  would  be  the  amount 
which  remained  after  applying  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  effort — and  any  other  re- 
sources available  to  the  agency  for 
paying  school  construction  debts — to 
payment  of  financing  charges  on  school 
construction  debts  incurred  prior  to  the 
request  for  Federal  assistance,  and  on 
debts  for  school  facilities  projects  in- 
curred after  the  request  but  approved  by 
the  State  educational  agency  as  being 
needed  to  prevent  or  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing, double  shifts,  or  unhealthful  or 
hazardous  conditions. 

STATE   MATCHING  REQUIREMENTS 

No  Federal  debt  service  commitment 
could  be  made  under  the  bill  to  advance 
half  the  debt  service  on  any  obligations 
unless  the  State  made  an  equal  com^mit- 
ment  to  advance  the  other  half.  How- 
ever, instead  of  so  committing  itself,  the 
State  could  make  a  capital  grant  covering 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  construction 
project;  in  such  case  the  Federal  debt 
service  commitment  would  be  to  pay  the 
full  annual  debt  service  on  so  much  of 
the  obligations  issued  to  finance  the  rest 
of  such  cost  as  did  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  capital  grant  by  the  State.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  State 
would  share  equally  in  the  armual  debt 
service  payments  on  any  remaining  obli- 
gations. 

The  State  educational  agency  could 
make  its  commitment  to  advance  one- 


half  the  debt  service  on  obligations  of  a 
local  educational  agency  without  requir- 
ing any  repayment  by  the  latter.  Or  it 
could  require  that  all  or  any  part  of  its 
advances  of  debt  service  to  be  repaid — 
with  or  without  interest — after  the  obli- 
gations have  been  retired,  from  the  sur- 
plus proceeds  produced  by  exercise  of  a 
reasonable  tax  effort  and  the  use  of  other 
resources  available  for  school  construc- 
tion financing  purposes.  During  the  first 
10  years  after  retirement  of  the  obliga- 
tions, of  course,  this  repayment  would  be 
made  through  shcring  with  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  in  the  surplus  proceeds  of 
the  local  educational  agency.  There- 
after the  full  surplus  could  be  applied  to 
repayment  of  the  State  advances. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  ADVANCES 

Advances  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  Federal  Government's  one- 
half  of  the  annual  debt  service  on  obli- 
gations covered  by  any  Federal  debt  serv- 
ice commitment  would  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  from  time  to  time,  in  ad- 
vance or  otherwise,  to  the  agency,  per- 
son, or  persons  designated  in  the  State 
educational  agency's  request  for  the  Fed- 
eral debt  service  commitment.  As  pre- 
viously indicated,  advances  in  any  year 
would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any 
surplus  revenues  produced  through  exer- 
cise of  the  required  reasonable  tax  effort 
and  applied  toward  such  debt  service. 

STATES    EXCLUSIVELY    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    SCIiOOl. 
CONSTHUCTION    FINANCING 

In  some  States  or  Territories  a  State 
agency  may  have  exclusive  responsibility 
for  financing  the  construction  of  school 
facilities.  In  others,  a  State  agency  may 
have  exclusive  responsibility  for  financ- 
ing such  construction  for  particular 
areas,  such  as  unorganized  territory. 
The  Commissioner  would  be  authorized 
to  modify  or  make  inapplicable  to  such 
State,  or  area  of  a  State,  any  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  he  determined  to  be  in- 
appropriate by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
a  local  educational  agency  or  agencies 
respKjnsible  for  school  construction  fi- 
nancing, to  the  extent  he  deemed  such 
action  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

FAILURE  TO   EXERT   REASONABLE   TAX   EFFORT 

If  any  local  educational  agency  with 
re.spect  to  whose  obligations  a  Federal 
debt  service  commitment  has  been  made 
fails,  in  any  period  during  the  life  of  the 
obligations  and  the  10  years  thereafter, 
to  exert  the  reasonable  tax  effort  re- 
quired pursuant  to  the  State  plan,  it 
would  be  obligated  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  additional  amount  it  would 
have  paid  toward  the  annual  debt  serv- 
ice— or  toward  repayment  of  the  Federal 
advances,  plus  interest — for  the  period 
involved  had  it  exerted  the  required 
reasonable  tax  effort. 

ABANDONMENT    OF    FACILITIES 

The  Federal  advances — or  such  lesser 
amount  as  may  be  determined  to  be  rea- 
sonable by  agreement  or  Federal  district 
court  suit — would  have  to  be  repaid  to 
the  United  States  if  the  construction  of 
facilities  financed  by  obligations  with 
respect  to  which  the  Federal  advances 
were  paid  is  abandoned  or  not  completed 
within  a  reasonable  time. 
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LABO«   BTANDAI08 

The  Commissioner  would  not  be  able 
to  make  a  Federal  debt  service  commit- 
ment for  financing  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  except  upon  assurance 
that  labor  standards,  relating  to  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wages  and  overtime 
pay  for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  per 
week,  or  8  hours  per  day,  would  be  ob- 
served in  such  construction. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

The  Commissioner  would  be  author- 
ized to  agree  to  modifications  of  Federal 
diebt  service  commitments  and  of  the 
obligations  with  respect  to  which  com- 
mitments have  been  made.  He  would 
also  be  authorized  to  waive  or  compro- 
mise claims.  His  financial  transactions 
under  the  bill,  while  subiect  to  audit  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  would  be 
conclusive  on  all  other  Government 
officials. 

cooRT  AcrioN 

Suits  would  be  authorized  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  by  any 
person  holding  bonds  covered  by  a  Fed- 
eral debt  service  commitment,  to  enforce 
any  undertaking  of  the  Commissioner 
under  the  commitment. 

DETINmONS 

A  number  of  terms  used  in  the  bill  are 
defined.  These  terms  are  Commissioner, 
State,  State  educational  agency,  local 
educational  agency,  debt  service,  annual 
debt  service,  school  facilities,  obligations, 
and  construct,  constructing,  and  con- 
struction. 

WITHHOLDING    OF    FUNDS    AND    JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

Notice  and  hearing  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  would  be  required  before 
Federal  debt  service  commitments  to  the 
State  could  be  suspended  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  required  provisions  of 
approved  State  plans.  A  State  agency 
dissatisfied  with  such  suspension  could 
obtain  judicial  review  thereof  in  the  Fed- 
eral circuit  court  of  appeals. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Utilization  of  other  Federal  agencies  in 
administration  of  the  bill  would  also  be 
authorized,  as  would  be  delegation  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education's  functions 
under  the  bill  to  personnel  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 


CONSUMER  INTERESTS  AND  STABLE 
PRICE  LEVEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ZablockiI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  three  legislative  pro- 
posals intended  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  consumers,  and  to  promote  rea- 
sonable stability  of  the  price  level  in  our 
economy.  These  objectives  are  vitally 
important  to  each  and  every  one  of  us — 
and  specifically  to  the  average  taxpayer. 
For  that  reason,  I  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  receive  early  and  favorable 
consideration  from  the  86th  Congress. 

My  concern  for  the  problems  of  the 
consumer  Is  not  new.  As  early  as  1953, 
I  introduced  my  first  resolution  propos- 
irig  the  establishment  of  a  joint  con- 


gressional fact-finding  committee  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers'  interests.  I  believe 
that  the  objectives  of  that  resolution  are 
sound,  and  that  its  enactment  is  as  badly 
needed  today  as  it  was  when  I  first  in- 
troduced it  5  years  ago. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  reintroducing 
that  particular  resolution  today.  In  ad- 
dition, I  introduced  two  other  proposals 
which  go  with  it  hand-in-hand.  One  of 
them  would  direct  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  undertake  an  immediate 
study  of  the  consumer  dollar,  to  see  what 
that  dollar  goes  for,  and  how  its  pur- 
chasing; power  can  be  safeguarded.  The 
second  proposal  would  amend  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  to  include  reason- 
able stability  of  the  level  of  consumer 
prices  among  the  objectives  which  should 
be  pursued  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
each  of  the  three  proposals  which,  taken 
together,  corLstitute  a  package  Approach 
to  the  solution  to  the  grave  problems 
which  are  being  met  daily  by  the  average 
consumer. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  INTERESTS 

During  my  service  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Senate,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  noted  repeatedly 
that  the  consumers,  as  a  whole,  have  very 
little  organized  representation  to  coun- 
terbalance the  power  of  producers'  lob- 
bies. 

In  passing  laws  affecting  commerce, 
agriculture,  labor,  and  industry,  our  leg- 
islators carefully  consider  the  expected 
effect  of  such  laws  on  the  various  pro- 
ducer groups.  The  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers, who  come  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ducer, processor,  distributor,  consumer 
chain,  are  treated  as  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate to  producer  interests. 

Broadly  speaking,  each  of  us  is  a  con- 
sumer— the  buyer  of  goods  and  services. 
Yet  when  people  approach  Congress  to 
make  their  views  known  on  certain  bills, 
they  invariably  do  this  as  members  of 
a  given  producer,  processor,  or  distrib- 
utor group.  The  E>eople  who  appear  be- 
fore congressional  committees  to  testify 
for  or  against  given  legislation,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  represent  such  groups 
as  the  automobile  manufacturers,  the 
meatpackers,  the  bread  bakers,  and  so 
on.  Only  very  seldom  is  the  voice  of  the 
great  consuming  public — of  the  people 
who  buy  those  t:oods — ever  heard. 

This  is  not  right.  Virtually  all  con- 
gressional decisions  and  ^  Government 
policies  ultimately  affect  the  consumer. 
Consequently,  careful  and  thorough  con- 
sideration should  always  be  given  to  the 
potential  effect  of  all  legislative  bills  and 
Government  policies  on  the  average  con- 
sumer. 

The  special  congressional  Committee 
on  Consumer  Interests  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  help  to  a.ssure  that  this  ob- 
jective will  be  fulfilled.  The  job  of  this 
committee  would  be  to  investigate  the 
impact  of  proposed  legislation  on  the 
consumers — and  to  furnish  their  findings 
to  other  congressional  committees  and 
to  the  pubhc.  In  that  way,  we  will  make 
certain  that  the  interests  of  the  consum- 
ers are  never  overlooked,  or  made  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  various  pro- 
ducer groups. 


The  first  resolution  which  I  have  In- 
troduced today  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  pro- 
posal has  been  before  the  Congress  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
action  will  be  taken  on  it  this  year. 

STUDT   OF  THE  CONSUlCn  DOLXAR 

My  second  proposal  calls  for  an  im- 
mediate and  thorough  study,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  of  the  consumer 
dollar. 

This  study  would  have  the  following 
objectives: 

First.  To  determine  what  portion  of 
consumer  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  may  be  attributed  to  each  of  the 
following:  Labor  costs,  material  costs. 
costs  of  distribution,  advertising  costs. 
profits,  and  other  factors; 

Second.  To  determine  what  portion  of 
consumer  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  for  food  and  other  farm  products 
is  realized  by  the  farmer,  by  the  proces- 
sor, by  the  distributor,  and  by  other  per- 
sons; 

Third.  To  determine  the  relationship 
between  prices,  profits,  and  wages; 

Fourth.  To  determine  the  factors  pri- 
marily respKjnsible  for  inflation  and  de- 
flation in  the  economy  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Fifth.  To  determine  if  any  measures 
are  necessary  to  safeguard  the  position 
of  the  consumer  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

We  need  this  information  to  know 
where  the  consumer  dollar  really  goes — 
and  how  we  can  safeguard  its  purchasing 
power. 

Some  persons  may  point  to  the  activi- 
ties of  various  Government  agencies  pres- 
ently engaged  in  the  work  of  gathering 
and  compiling  statistical  Information, 
and  question  the  need  for  the  study 
which  I  have  proposed.  I  would,  there- 
fore, like  to  elat)orate  on  the  need  for 
this  particular  undertaking. 

It  is  true  that  several  Government 
agencies,  including  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  presently  gather  and  pub- 
lish statistics  on  prices,  profits,  wages, 
and  so  on.  in  our  economy.  The  wage- 
and-hour  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  is  a  case  in  point.  I 
could  cite  other  statistical  series,  such 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index 
of  industrial  production.  Labor  Depart- 
ment's consumer  and  wholesale  prices 
indexes.  Commerce  Department's  income 
statistics,  the  Agriculture  Department's 
figures  on  farm  income  and  production, 
and  many  others. 

The  fact  remains  that  each  one  of 
these  series  is  compiled  with  a  specific, 
limited  purpose  in  mind.  The  Consimier 
Price  Index,  for  instance,  measures  the 
average  change  in  prices  of  a  predeter- 
mined "basket"  of  goods  Emd  services 
purchased  by  urban  wage -earner  and 
clerical-worker  families  within  certain 
income  brackets.  It  is  not  a  general 
cost-of-living  index.  It  tells  us  only 
about  the  average  change  in  prices  of 
certain  types  of  goods  and  services,  pur- 
chased by  certain  types  of  families,  in 
specifically  designated  areas.  It  is  a 
valuable  source  of  information — but  of 
information  which  has  specific  and  lim- 
ited application. 
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What  I  have  said  is  not  Intended  to  re- 
flect in  any  way  either  on  the  Consimier 
Price  Index,  or  on  any  other  statistical 
series  compiled  by  our  governmental 
agencies.  I  am  merely  trying  to  show 
that  these  series,  taken  individually,  do 
not  answer  the  questions  which  I  have 
raised — the  questions  at>out  the  relation- 
ship between  prices,  wages,  and  profits; 
about  the  causes  of  inflation;  and  about 
a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  consumer 
dollar,  and  it  is  precisely  these  questions 
that  must  be  answered  if  we  are  to  adopt 
programs  and  policies  aimed  at  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  consumers. 

So  what  we  need  at  this  point  is  not 
a  new,  lengthy  project  involvmg  the 
gathering  of  information  all  over  the 
country.  What  we  need,  instead,  is  a 
thorough,  impartial,  and  expert  review 
and  analysis  of  the  many  mdividual 
statistical  series  presently  available,  to 
see  whether  we  can  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusions about  the  issues  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  the  logical  agency  to  fulfill  this 
task.  The  Commission  already  has  a 
large  store  of  information  relating  to 
these  issues,  and  it  has  an  expert  staff 
well  versed  in  this  type  of  work.  For 
that  reason,  my  resolution  proposes  that 
the  study  be  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  with  such  aid  and 
assistance  from  othei-  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies  as  may  be  needed  and 
necessary. 

BENEFITS  or  THIS  INVESTIGATION 

The  information  obtained  through 
such  a  study  would  be  of  great  help  to 
individuals,  to  groups,  and  to  govern- 
mental bodies  throughout  our  Nation. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  businessmen  and 
Investors.  The  individual  businessman 
could  compare  his  costs  with  those  of  the 
industry,  and  thus  get  some  idea  as  to 
his  relative  efficiency.  Similarly,  inves- 
tors and  financial  institutions  would  be 
provided  with  a  standard  against  which 
they  could  compare  the  efiBciency  of  busi- 
ness concerns  seeking  financial  assist- 
ance. 

The  coiLsumer  would  know  who  is  get- 
ting his  dollar.  When  he  pays  a  price  at 
the  store,  he  would  know  how  much  of 
that  price  goes  to  the  retailer.  How 
much  to  the  wholesaler.  How  much  for 
transportation.  How  much  for  mate- 
rials, labor,  overhead,  and  so  on,  in  the 
production  of  the  item. 

Our  Government,  too,  must  have  ade- 
quate facts  if  It  Is  to  deal  intelligently 
and  responsibly  with  the  major  interest 
groups  in  our  country.  I  l>elieve  that  the 
study  which  I  have  proposed  would  aid 
our  Government  in  fulfilling  its  respon- 
sibilities to  our  people. 

AMENDING    THE    EMPLOYMENT   ACT   OF    1946 

My  third  proposal  calls  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Elmployment  Act  of  1946.  It 
would  amend  the  act  by  Including  "rea- 
sonable stability  of  the  level  of  consumer 
prices"  among  the  objectives  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  that  the  implications  and  the 
importance  of  this  proposal  are  self- 
evident.  Creeping  inflation  can  Wight 
the  lives  of  millions  of  our  people,  and 


seriously  damage  the  strength  of  our  en- 
tire economy.  Inflation  robs  people  of 
their  savings,  cuts  into  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  and  generates  never- 
ending  price  increases.  It  hits  hardest 
those  who  can  least  afford  to  stand  its 
damaging  effects:  the  widows,  the  older 
folks,  the  workers  earning  low  wages,  and 
those  with  limited,  fixed  incomes  or  sal- 
aries. 

Surely,  if  the  Federal  Government  has 
any  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  and  consumer,  it  cannot 
remain  indifferent  to  the  hardships 
wrought  by  creeping  inflation.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should,  and  must,  lead 
in  the  battle  against  inflation. 

The  amendment  to  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  which  I  have  proposed  will 
not  of  itself  lick  inflation.  It  will,  how- 
ever, place  our  Federal  Government 
squarely  on  record  in  acknowledging  its 
responsibility  to  promote  reasonable  sta- 
bility of  the  level  of  consumer  prices. 
This  in  itself  is  very  important,  and  it 
should  aid  in  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  the  consumers  and  in  furthering  a  bal- 
anced growth  of  our  economy. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  briefly  outlined 
the  three  proposals  included  in  my 
package  approach  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  consumers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  receive 
early  and  thorough  consideration  from 
the  86th  Congress. 


THE  DAVIS -BACON  PREVAILING 
WAGE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fog.\rty] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  reintroduced  my  bill  to  modernize 
the  Davis-Bacon  Prevailing  Wage  Act. 
This  bill  has  four  major  objectives.  They 
are: 

First.  To  broaden  the  coverage  of  the 
present  act  by  adding  to  the  present 
coverage  (a)  all  nonfarm  construction 
in  excess  of  $25,000  in  value,  at  least 
one-third  of  which  is  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  loans,  payments,  grants,  or  con- 
tributions; and  (b)  all  federally  insured 
or  guaranteed  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  any  nonfarm  construction  pro- 
gram other  than  housing  developments 
of  less  than  10  units. 

Second.  The  term  "prevailing  wage" 
would  be  modernized  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  predetermine  and 
Government  contractors  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  not  only  the  prevailing 
hourly  rate  as  presently  covered  in  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  but  also  prevailing  em- 
ployer payments  to  <a)  health  and  wel- 
fare funds,  (b)  retirement  funds,  (c) 
vacation  funds,  and  (d)  apprenticeship 
funds. 

Third.  Hours  of  work  and  overtime 
are  put  on  a  prevailing  basis.  Under 
this  particular  provision  of  the  amend- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be 
required  to  predetermine  and  Govern- 
ment contractors  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  prevailing  overtime  rate  for 
each  construction  craft  on  a  daily  and 
weekly  basis  including  prevailing  prac- 


tices on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days. In  addition,  as  a  minimum  re- 
quirement, contractors  wovild  be  required 
to  pay  not  less  than  time  and  one-half 
for  hours  worked  over  8  per  day,  over 
40  hours  per  week,  over  5  consecutive 
days  and  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
the  holidays. 

Fourth.  Enforcement  centralized  and 
Construction  Appeals  Board  created. 
Under  this  particular  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  (a)  au- 
thority to  make  uniform  enforcement 
procedures  for  all  Federal  Government 
contracting  agencies;  (b)  direct  power — 
including  the  use  of  subpena — to  m- 
vestigate  violations;  and  (c)  authority 
to  apply  violation  penalities,  including 
authority  to  blacklist. 

In  addition  my  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  Construction  Appeals 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  con- 
sisting of  one  representative  from  the 
public,  one  from  contractors,  and  one 
from  labor.  This  three-man  independ- 
ent board  would  be  required  to  speedily 
review  and  issue  final  decisions  on.  first, 
the  Secretary's  wage  predeterminations; 
and  second,  the  Secretary's  findings  of 
violations. 

These  four  major  amendments  are 
necessary  so  that  Federal  money  will 
not  be  used  to  destroy  prevailing  wages, 
hours  of  work  and  working  conditions 
and  to  eliminate  the  present  bidding  ad- 
vantage of  certain  contractors  who  are 
not  in  collective  bargaining  agreements 
with  unions  in  those  areas  where  the 
union  conditions  are  in  fact  the  pre- 
vailing practices. 


LET  US  MAKE  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1958  A  REAL 
INCENTIVE 

Mr.  ROOSE"VELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  provide  further  incentive  for  assist- 
ance to  small  business  concerns  by  small 
business  investment  companies  operat- 
ing under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958. 

This  measure  is  similar  to  that  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  the  Honor- 
able John  Sparkman.  The  amendments 
offered  are  needed  and  excellent  im- 
provements in  order  to  clarify  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  1954  Internal  Revenue 
Code  are: 

First.  To  permit  new  companies  to  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  as  banks  and 
certain  finance  companies  in  the  matter 
of  the  personal  holding  company  surtax. 
Presently,  investment  companies  organ- 
ized under  the  1958  act — the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  encourage  the  investment  of 
risk  capital — obviously  appeal  to  high- 
bracket     income    taxpayers.     However, 
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this  type  of  investor  Is  wary  of  any  ar- 
rangement that  could  subject  him  to  the 
personal  holding  company  surtax. 

Second.  To  encourage  small  business 
Investment  companies  to  make  long- 
term  loans  to  new  business  by  means  of 
allowing  a  tax  deduction  in  an  amount 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  interest  re- 
ceived on  such  long-term  loans  made 
pursuant  to  section  305  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  This 
would  encourage  loans  to  new  business 
rather  than  continuing  the  current  and 
understandable  bias  in  favor  of  primarily 
loaning  money  to  presently  well-estab- 
lished corporations.  With  SBA  holding 
small  business  investment  companies  to 
legal  interest  rates  on  straight  loans, 
what  inducement  is  there  for  a  small 
business  investment  company  to  make  a 
long-term  loan  to  a  company  which  pre- 
sumably is  more  risky  than  normal? 

Third.  To  remove  the  possible  im- 
position of  the  accumulated  earnings  tax 
under  section  531  of  the  1954  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  tax  should  not — in 
my  considered  judgment — apply  to  small 
business  investment  companies  so  long 
as  90  percent  of  their  accumulated  earn- 
ings and  profits  are  reinvested  in  long- 
term  loans  or  equity  investments.  Po- 
tential investors  obviously  want  to  know 
if  these  companies  will  be  subject  to  said 
tax.  The  Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice  has 
been  reluctant  to  commit  itself  in  this 
matter.  Hence  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment to  clarify  the  issue. 

I  also  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  Chairman  Wright 
Patman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  plans  other  and  fuller 
revisions  of  the  1958  act  which  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  small  business. 

The  problems  and  status  of  small  busi- 
ness remain  a  critical  and  pressing  prob- 
lem. Therefore  it  is  my  hope  and  belief 
that  all  measures  which  will  make  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
more  workable,  practical,  and  of  real 
b<meflt  to  the  small  business  community 
will  receive  early  consideration. 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gcntlcmah  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  providing  that 
all  of  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles, 
trucks,  buses,  trailers,  parts,  and  acces- 
sories shall  be  deposited  in  the  highway 
trust  fund  to  counter  agitation  for  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  from 
3  cents  per  gallon  to  4  "2  cents  per  gallon 
to  keep  the  Federal  highway  program  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  My  bill  would 
provide  for  a  transfer  of  approximately 
SI '2  billion  yearly  into  the  rapidly 
t  diminishing  highway  trust  fund  and 
would  discourage  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  further  encroaching  on  a  tax 
area  which  hM  already  been  preempted 
from  the  States. 


Presently  on<!-half  of  the  10  percent 
Federal  excise  tax  on  trucks,  buses,  and 
trailers  is  deposited  in  the  highway  trust 
fund,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  entire 
amount  should  not  be  treated  the  same 
way  to  meet  the  future  demands  of  the 
building  program.  I  am  not  unaware. 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  those  who  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  reduce,  or 
eliminate  altcrcther.  the  10-perccnt 
excise  tax;  but  since  so  little  thought 
has  been  given  by  the  Cont(ress  to  a 
reduction  or  elimination  of  it  altogether, 
it  would  ^cem  appropriate  to  me  that 
this  revenue  raised  from  the  automobile 
user  be  put  to  use  that  would  inure  to 
his  direct  benefit.  Upon  completion  of 
the  highway  ccn.-truction  program,  we 
should  dCi'inite.'y  do  away  altoseLher 
with  these  burdensome  excise  taxes. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Federal  highway 
program  was  originally  scheduled  to  be 
a  13-year  program  to  build  some  40  000 
miles  of  interstate  highways.  The  pro- 
gram sliould  go  ahead  at  full  .speed,  but 
we  all  know  costs  have  increased  con- 
siderably since  the  program  was  initi- 
ated. The  ordinal  estimated  cost  of 
$27.6  billion  has  already  riien  to  a  hRure 
in  excess  of  $40  billion,  and  I  still  be- 
lieve it  should  continue  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  current  revenue.  Transfer  of  the 
balance  of  these  excise  taxes  to  the  trust 
fund  would  keep  the  program  on  a  pay- 
as-you-cTO  basis. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  1959  reve- 
nues from  the  3-cent  Federal  gasoline 
tax  are  expected  to  be  $2.2  billion.     In 
the  next  fl.scal  year  1960  it  is  estimated 
to  be  $2  3  billion,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  1960  the  Federal  portion 
of  the  highway  construction  program  will 
cost  $3.1  billion.     By  fl.scal  year  1962  this 
sjiould  Increase   to  $3.6   billion.     If  we 
add  the  additional  $1.5  billion  in  automo- 
bile excise  taxes  to  the  trust  fund  each 
year,  total  revenues  will  come  to  some- 
thing  hke   $3.8   billion   and   give   us   a 
cushion  for  any  future  increases  in  costs. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  aware  that,  if  en- 
acted, my  bill  would  simply  cause  moneys 
now  flowing  into  the  general  fund  to  be 
earmarked  for  the  highway  trust  fund. 
True,  it  would  cause  a  temporary  im- 
balance of  the  Federal  budget,   but  it 
would  move  all  of  us  to  strive  to  further 
reduce  spending  In  those  areas  where 
moneys    are    drawn    from    the    geneial 
fund.     It  would  serve  to  point  up  to  the 
people  something  which  all  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress  are  aware  of  but  the 
majority  say  so  little  about  when  talking 
with  our  people — that  you  cannot  get  one 
solitary  thing  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without   paying  for   It.    I   have, 
personally,  taken  the  consistent  position 
that  those  who  want  something  from  the 
Government    must   pay    for   it.    and    it 
makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  one 
wants  better  postal  service   or  an  in- 
crease in   social  security   benefits,   the 
direct  beneficiary  should  still  foot  the 
bill.    By  the  same  token.  I  do  not  believe 
the  automobile  owner  and  user  should  be 
unduly  taxed  in  amounts  exceeding  that 
for  which  he  receives  a  direct  benefit 
from    the     Government.    Automobiles, 
trucks,  and  buses  are  not  luxury  items  in 
these  United  States  of  America.    Gaso- 
line certainly  cannot  be  considered  a 


luxury,  but  continues  to  be  taxed  as  such, 
beyond  the  level  of  such  items  as  jewelry,' 
furs,  and  liquors. 

Together,  Federal  and  State  taxes 
presently  average  about  9  cents  per  gal- 
lon which  is  an  increase  of  a  little  more 
than  6  cents  over  the  past  10  years.  By 
1960.  the  average  could  be  close  to  11 
cents  per  gallon.  Putting  it  in  another 
way.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  proposed  11^- 
cent  increase  were  enacted,  it  would 
mean,  in  effect,  a  combined  Federal  and 
State  sales  tax  on  an  average  of  almost 
60  percent  of  this  product.  Currently, 
the  average  of  combined  taxes  is  equal 
to  80  percent  of  the  refinery  price.  54 
percent  of  the  wholesale  price,  and  41 
percent  of  the  retail  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  beUeve  America's 
motoring  public  is  going  to  stand  by  and 
support  a  further  tax  increase  on  the 
ga.soline  they  con.cume.  knowing  that 
there  is  currently  $1'2  billion  ..  year  ex- 
tracted from  him  by  way  of  exci.se  taxes 
which  could  and  should  be  used  to  pro- 
vide h.m  with  a  modern,  safe,  interstate 
highway  system.  We  can  certainly  do 
the  motorins  public  a  good  turn  by 
simply  revising  certain  statutory  pro- 
grams to  adapt  them  to  present  day  and 
future  condit:on.s,  and  this  Is  one  im- 
portant step  that  ought  to  be  taken. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive proKram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Steed,  for  10  minutes,  on  next 
Monday. 

Mr.  Edmondson.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alford.  for  25  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  FnELn.'CHUYSEN.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  St.  George,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Focarty  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACKt.  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SiKEs,  for  15  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  19,  vacating  his  special 
order  for  Thursday.  February  12. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Co.ncressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mttlter  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  OKoNSKi. 

Mr.  Wallhauseh  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  HoRAN  and  to  include  articles. 
Mrs.  DwYER  in  three  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

HALI.ECK). 

Mr.  Sncpsoif  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Halleck)  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Hechler, 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing: ) 

Mr.  FOGARTY. 

llv.  Anfuso. 

Mr  Willis. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

II\LLECK>. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I 

Mr.  McGiNLEY. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Alcer. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  79.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the  tem- 
porary listing  and  certiflcatlon  of  Citrus  Red 
No.  2  for  coloring  mature  oranges  under 
tolerances  found  safe  by  the  Socret.iry  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  so  as  to 
permit  continuance  of  established  coloring 
practice  in  the  orange  Industry  pending 
congressional  consideration  of  general  legis- 
lation for  the  listing  and  certiflcatlon  of 
food  color  additives  under  safe  tolerances: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce;  and 

S.  Con.  Res  7.  Conrurrtnt  resolution  ex- 
tending best  wishes  o)  Congress  to  the 
American  Dental  Assoclitlon  on  the  cen- 
tennial of  Its  founding;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  961  An  act  fixing  the  representation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  membership  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Com.nitt«e. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  Hou.'ie  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordincly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.>,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday.  February  12, 
1959,  at  10:30  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

537.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  and  other  au- 
thorizations for  1959  and  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  the  amount  of 
$2.441, 334.648,  for  varlDUB  agencies  (H.  Doc. 
No.  58);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

538.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department;  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  24,  1958,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanymg  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  preliminary  examination 
and  survey  of  Walnut  Creek  Basin.  Calif., 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
May  17.  1950  (H.  Doc.  No.  76);  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 

printed  with  one  illustration. 

539.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  E>efense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

540  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Government-owned  long-lines  communi- 
cation facilities  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

541.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  provide  im- 
proved opportunity  for  promotion  for  cer- 
tain officers  In  the  naval  service,  and  for 
other  purix)ses";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

541.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installations), 
relative  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  re- 
questing approval  to  proceed  with  five  proj- 
ects, pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-685;  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed   Services. 

543.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  agreements  concluded  dur- 
ing January  1959,  pursuant  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

of    1954   (Public  Law  480.  83d  Cong.);   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

544.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
tran-smlttlng  the  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  mercury  Industry,  pursuant  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

545.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  drafts 
of  two  legislative  proposals  designed  to 
Strengthen  American  education  in  areas  of 
recognized  need;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

546.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pertaining  to  saline  water  during  fiscal  year 
1958.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  448,  82d  Con- 
grers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

547.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office.  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  sections  1.  18,  22,  331,  and  631  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  1,  41,  45.  731, 
and  1031)  to  provide  for  automatic  adjudi- 
cation and  reference  in  certain  cases";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

548.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office.  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  'A  bill 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  con- 
solidate the  referees'  salary  and  expense 
funds";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

549.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  relative  to 
the  entrance  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Into  contracts  and  amend- 
ments of  contracts  during  calendar  year 
1958.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-804:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

550.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
r>epartment  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Cecil  Gladstone  Ashby,  A-102915()0,  In- 
volving suspension  of  deportation,  pursuant 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952;    to   the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

551.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Young  Chlu,  A-4455330.  involving  suspen- 
sion of  deportation,  pursuant  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


552.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
TarifT  Commission,  transmitting  the  42d 
Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1958, 
pursuant  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4221.  A  biU  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

HR.  4320.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1612 
and  1613  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that,  where  a  veteran  eligible  for 
educational  benefits  on  account  of  Korean 
conflict  service  has  reentered  military  service, 
such  service  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  periods  within  which  his  education  must 
be  begun  and  completed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

H.R.  4321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
20.  1958,  to  restore  tlie  traditional  relation- 
ship between  active-duty  pay  and  retired  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  4322.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  constructing  school  faculties  and 
for  teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  4323.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  522  and 
545  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  income  limitations  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  pension  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability  or  death;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veter.ms'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4324.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismis- 
sals shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory 
evidence  relating  to  good  character  and 
exemplary  conduct  in  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  exem- 
plary rehabilitation  certificate:  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

iC6S. 

H.R.  4325.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  save  his- 
toric buildings  and  works  of  art  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  shall  restore  such 
works  of  art  which  have  deteriorated  or  be- 
come damaged:  to  provide  high  standards 
of  architectural  design  and  decoration  for 
Federal  public  buildings;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  improving  management 
and  technical  personnel  in  the  support  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H.R.  4327.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance,  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  ending  September  7.  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H  R.  4328.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Code  relative  to  the  handling 
of  the  excess  funds  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL: 

H.R.  4329.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  immedi- 
ate demolition  of  certain  dwellings  being  ac- 
quired In  connection  with  the  ChantUly 
Airport  site,  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.R.  4330.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Federal  and  post  office  building  in 
Snyder.  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  4331.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Federal  and  post  office  building  In 
Mineral  Wells,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  4333.  A  bill  to  provide  far  the  esUb- 
llslunent  of  the  Fort  Griffin  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  Conimlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Federal  and  post  office  building  In 
Dublin.  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii : 
H.R.  4334.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  220  and 
231  of  the  National  Houcing  Act  with  respect 
to  the  Insurance  of  mortgages  covering  hous- 
ing designed  for  single  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJt.  4335.  A  bill  to  amend  section  34  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  expedite  the 
final  determination  of  debt  claims  filed 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  4336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  SO.OOO  refugees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4337.  A  bill  to  amend  subsections  a. 
d,  e,  g,  h,  and  k  of  section  50  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  78);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reten- 
tion and  preservation  of  Federal  election  rec- 
ords and  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  compel  the  production  of  such  records; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4339.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
obstruction  of  court  orders;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4340.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  43  and 
34  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C,  sees.  71 
and  62)  to  simplify  the  filling  of  referee 
vacancies;  to  the  Conrmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.4341.  A  bill  to  amend  clause  (1)  of 
paragraph  d  of  section  40  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  68d(l))  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory retirement  of  referees  In  bankruptcy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  afford  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission an  additional  2  years  within  which  to 
submit  Its  final  report,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Comn:ilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4343.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Jury  com- 
mission for  each  U.S.  district  court,  to  regu- 
late Its  compensation,  to  prescribe  Its  du- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oomzolt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4344.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  40  oX 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  punish  fll^^t 
to  avoid  prosecution  for  unlawful  destruc- 


tion of  educational  or  religious  structures; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4345.  A  bill  to  repeal  clause  (9)  of 
subdivision  a  of  section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.S.C.,  sec.  e7a(9)).  respecting  the 
transmission  of  papers  by  the  referee  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  4346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  limit  the  use  of  false  financial  state- 
ments as  a  bar  to  dlscliarge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicl.ary. 

H  R.  4347.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4161  of 
title  18,  United  Sfcites  Code,  relating  to  com- 
putation of  gtxid  time  allowances  for  pris- 
oners;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4348.  A  bill  to  establish  a  CommisFion 
on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Under  Oovernment 
Coniracts;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judl- 
ciarj-. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 

H.R.  4349.  A  bill  tn  iimrnd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cfxle  of  1954  to  aMow  a  taxpayer 
with  adjusted  gross  income  of  $7,500  or  less 
a  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
certain  other  fees  and  charges  paid  by  him 
for  his  education  or  the  education  of  his 
spouse  or  any  of  his  dopendents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM : 

H.R.  4350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
so  as  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  re.<;tralnta  and  monopolies  by  pro- 
viding that  violations  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man  Act  shall  constitute  violations  of  the 
antitr\ist  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

HR  4351.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Atlanta,  Ga  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran.^'  AJTalrs. 

By  Mr    DErV/INSKI: 

HR.4352  A  bill  rel:\t:ng  to  the  treatment 
of  certain  advertlsln?,  sales  promotion,  and 
similar  item.s  In  determining  price  and  price 
readjustments  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
manufacturers'  exclre  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Llcans. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HR.  4353  A  bill  to  authorise  the  uire  of 
Great  Lakes  vessels  on  the  oceans;  to  Uie 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr    DIXON: 

H.R.  4354.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4355.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  Federal  building  In  Ogden.  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4356.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Zlon  National  Park  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  provide  that 
compensation  paid  thereunder  shall  be  based 
on  wage  rates  currently  In  effect;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4358.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Byitr.  FINO: 

H.R.  4359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  3>/^  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining  an- 
nuities for  certain  Federal  employees  engaged 
in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19£4  to  reduce  from  65  to 
83  the  age  at  which  the  additional  exemption 
on  account  of  a^e  becomes  allowable  In  the 
ease  of  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  a  woman; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 


By  Mr.FLYNN: 
H  R  4:161.  A  bill  providing  that  there  shall 
be  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  women;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H  R  4362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davls-Bocnn 
Act  and  for  ether  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Educati'.Mi  and  Labor. 
ByMr  FOLEY; 
H  R  4363    A   bill   to  provide  for  equitable 
c<)nii>e!i.'ati-)n  for  S;iturday,  Sunday,  holiday, 
and    overtime   duty   in   Government   service, 
and    fvir   other   purposes:    to   the  Committee 
on  Pu:i  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   OATHINGS: 

HR  4364  A  bill  to  permit  the  exchange 
of  Cut  ten  acrec.^e  nl!ntmcnt  for  rice  acre- 
age allotments;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  GLENN : 

H  R  43R5.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  1505  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  In  determin- 
ing eligibility  of  Federal  employees  for  un- 
cnii)loyniPnt  compensation  their  accrued  an- 
nual leave  shall  be  treated  In  accordance 
with  State  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  4366  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

By  Mr    GUBiER: 

HR  4367.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  tlic  whole  pecple,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By   Mr    HEALET: 

H  R  43C8  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552. 
title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Bjard  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and 
the  Boards  of  Review.  Discharges,  and  Dis- 
missals shall  give  consideration  to  satisfac- 
tory evidence  relallag  to  good  character  and 
exemplary  conduct  In  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  In  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  exem- 
plary rehabilitation  certificate;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H  R  4369  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Public 
Housing  Commissioner  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  local  public  hotislng  authorities 
for  the  admission  oi  single  persons.  In  hard- 
fclup  ca^es,  to  federally  assisted  low-rent 
housing  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  4370  A  bill  to  permit  the  absence 
from  duty  fur  a  minimum  period  of  2  hours 
of  certain  Federal  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  In  person  In  certain  elections; 
tn  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.   HUBERT: 
HR  4371.  A   bill   to   protect   the  right   of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organi- 
zations of  the  blind;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.  IKARD: 

H.R.  4372.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  I  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  regard  to 
certain  Investments  by  dealers  In  real  estate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  KILBURN : 

H.R.  4373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pederhl 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide  safeguards 
against  mergers  and  consolidations  of  banks 
which  might  lessen  competition  unduly  or 
tend  unduly  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the 
field  of  banking;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciirrency. 

ByMr.KILDAY: 
H.R  4374    A  bill  to  amend  tha  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of   1940  with  respect  to   the 
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residency  requirement  of  dependent  parents 
and  with  respect  to  quarters  allowances  pay- 
able when  t>oth  husband  end  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  ser-lces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4375.  A  bill  to  provlie  for  the  appotnt- 
m?nt  of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Texas;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KILOORE: 

H  R  4376.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  contribu- 
tions to  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H  R.  4377.  A  bill  to  maintain  the  domestic 
cobalt  Industry  by  increasing  certain  rates 
cf  duty  and  thereby  decrease  the  dependence 
of  the  United  States  on  foreign  sources  for 
this  vital  strategic  and  critical  metal;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   KOWALSKI: 

H.R.  4378.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  4379.  \  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools 
by  appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  constructing  school  facilities  and 
for  teachers*  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HH.  4380.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-255,  and  to  further  authorize  settlement 
for  Inequitable  losses  In  pay  suffered  by 
comm'..«-'-ioned  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    LIBONATT: 

HR  4381.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  constructing  school  facilities  and 
for  teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and   Labor. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJl.4'382.  A   bill   to   prohibit  unjust   dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr    MACHROWICZ: 

H.R  4383.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3103  of 
title  38.  United  State  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  veterans'  benefits  to  certain 
veterans  whose  discharges  have  been  cor- 
rected; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4384.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1774 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the 
Importation  of  certain  articles  for  religious 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   MAGNUSON: 

H.R.  4385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  stock  of  a  small  business  corpora- 
tion which  Is  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife 
to  be  treated  as  owned  by  a  single  share- 
holder for  purposes  of  determining  the  num- 
ber of  shareholders  of  such  corpwratlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  4386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
destroy,  deface,  or  remove  certain  boundary 
markers  on  Indian  reservations,  and  to  tres- 
pass on  Indian  reservations  to  hunt,  fish,  or 
trap;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MARTIN: 

H.R.  4387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  etc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4388.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  Jewelry  and  related  items;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  4380.  A  bUl  to  amend  aectlon  200  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  IflSfl  to  provide 
that  100  percent  of  the  excise  tax  on  automo- 
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biles,  trucks,  buses,  trailers,  and  parts  and 
accessories  shall  be  deposited  In  the  highway 
trust  fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

H.R.  4390.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  involved  In  the  negotiation  of  forged 
or  fraudulent  Government  checks  Issued  at 
Parks  Air  Force  Bare,  Calif.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  4391.  A  bill  to  designate  the  portion 
of  U.S.  Highway  ^fJo.  7  between  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  and  the  Massachusetts-Connecticut 
State  line  a  part  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4392.  A  bill  to  designate  the  portion 
of  Connecticut  State  Highway  No.  8  between 
Stratford,  Conn.,  and  the  Massachusetts- 
Connecticut  State  line  a  part  of  the  National 
Syitem  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HIl.4393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958  to 
grant  certain  increases  in  compensation  to 
employees  of  the  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  county  committees,  to 
bni.g  employees  of  agricultural  stabilization 
and  concervatlon  county  committees  within 
the  ptu^view  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  and  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.s;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Sr-rvlce. 

H.R.  4394.  A  bill  to   permit  the  exchange 
of  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  rice  acreage 
allotments;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

H.R  4395.  A  bill  to  make  the  evaluation 
of  recreational  benefits  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  any  fiood  control,  navigation, 
or  reclamation  project  an  Integral  part  of 
project  planning,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R  4396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  pres- 
ently imposed  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  4397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  so 
as  to  permit  employees  to  acquire  an  addi- 
tional unit  of  insurance  under  such  act  by 
paying  both  the  employee's  and  the  Govern- 
ments  share  of  the  cost  of  the  premiums 
thereon:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  Jl.  4398.  A  bill  to  govern  the  salaries  and 
personnel  practices  applicable  to  teachers, 
certain  school  officers,  and  other  employees 
of  the  dependents  schools  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  overseas  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R  4399.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  re- 
tired pay  for  reservists  who  have  10  or  more 
years  of  satisfactory  Federal  service  and  who 
performed  active  duty  for  5  or  more  years 
dtu-ing  World  War  11;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ©"KONSKI: 

H.R.  4400.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  assem- 
bly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FELLY: 

H.R.  4401.  A  bill  for  the  amendment  of 
aectlon  328  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  providing  for  the  naturalization  of 
persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Statea;  to  tha  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H  R.  4402.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  salt-water  research  laboratory 
at  Seattle.  Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H-R,  4403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  reinvestment  of  cap- 
ital in  a  trade  or  business;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  4404.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
act  of  September  11,  1957;  to  the  Commltt<:e 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4405.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
studies  and  render  a  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  developing  the  water  resources  of  the  Salt 
Fork  of  the  Red  River  in  the  State  of  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEnTELT: 
H.R.  4406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  further 
Incentive  for  astiistance  to  small  business 
concerns  by  small  business  investment  com- 
panies operating  under  the  Small  Btisiness 
Investment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Conunlttee  en 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  4407.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  etamp  in  commemoration 
of  the  350th  anniversary  of  historical  events 
in  the  Hudson-Champlaln  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TELLER: 
H.R.  4408.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ellis  Island  National  Monu- 
ment;   to   the    Committee    on    Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.4409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide 
coverage  for  employees  of  large  enterprises 
engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other 
employers  engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce,  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
pxir poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HR.4410.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  in 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as  part 
of    the    National    System    of    Interstate    and 
Defense  Highways  to  designate  other  routes 
for  inclusion  in  the  Interstate  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  THORNBERRY: 
H.R.  4411.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  contribu- 
tions to  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion; to  tiie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.4412.  A  bill  to   amend   chapter   15   of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  a  pen- 
sion of  $100  per  month  to  all  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  4413.  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  op- 
portunity for  promotion  for  certain  cfflcers  in 
the  naval  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4414.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 
H.R.  4415.  A  bill  to  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  market  and  retire  bonds 
Issued  by  them  to  finance  the  construction 
of  college  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WALULAUSER: 
HR.  4416.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  rl^t  of  the 
blind   to  self-expression    through   organisa- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H.R.  4417.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  exem- 
plary conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not 
to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals; 
to  authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary 
rehabilitation  certificate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4418.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  certain  advertising,  sales  promotion,  and 
similar  Items  in  determining  price  and  price 
readjustments  for  purposes  of  the  Fedcr.il 
manufacturers  excise  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    WITHROW: 

H.R.  4419.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  p>enslon  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI. 

H.R.  4420.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  certain  matters  affecting  the 
American  consumer  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.J.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  proposiriK 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rit^hUs  fur 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.J.  Res.  233.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS : 
H  J.  Res  234  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  235.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H  J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  disclosure  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  names  and  addresses  of  cer- 
tain parties  retiring  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Omce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.J.  Res,  237.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  National  Advisory  Council  for 
International  Medical  Research,  and  to  es- 
tablish in  the  Public  Health  Service  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  International  Medical  Re- 
search, in  order  to  help  mobilize  the  efforts 
of  medical  scientista,  research  workers,  tech- 
nologists, teachers,  and  members  of  the 
hcnlih  professions  generally.  In  the  United 
Stiites  and  abroad,  for  assault  upon  disease, 
disability,  and  the  impairments  of  man  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  man 
through  International  cooperation  In  re- 
search, research  training,  and  research  plan- 
ning; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H  J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  provide  that 


a  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  to  promote  reason- 
able stability  of  the  level  of  consumer  prices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending a  welcome  to  the  Inter-.'Vmcrlcan  Bar 
Association;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  81.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  operation  of  very  high  frequency 
television  booster  or  rejieater  .stations  under 
certain  conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Forelk,'n  Commerce. 
By  Mr   ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Con.  R-'s.  82.  Concurrent  rcFolufion  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Commit  If  e 
on  Con.<iumer  Interests;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr  GUBSFR: 
H  R?s.  166.  Resolution  expressing  the  son.se 
of  the  House  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  .should  study  and  In- 
vestigate the  Santa  Cruz  plan  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  hospitalized  mental  patients: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  TELLER: 

H  Res.  167.  Re.-^olutlon  changlni^  the  name 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to   that 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Affairs,  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules, 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H  Res.  1G8  Refolution  to  ijrint  a.s  a  House 
document  the  publication  ■•Ci.>mnilttee  on 
Un-Amorlcan  Activities —What  It  Ls  What 
It  Does"  and  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
additional  copies;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlniftratlon. 

H.  Res  U9.  Resolution  U)  print  as  a  House 
document  the  publication  "Patterns  of  E.  pio- 
nage"  and  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
additional  copies;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

H  Res.  170.  Rp<-olutlon  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  ccipies  of  House  Re- 
port No.  1724.  85th  Congress,  2d  session;  to 
the  Committee  on  Hou.sc  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  resolution.s  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr  BARING: 

HR  4421     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Curtis  W 

Strong:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   BECKER: 
I    H.R.  4422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  8 
poh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BOSCH: 
H.R  4423.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    F    H 
Hillel  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H  R  4424    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanaslos 
Periegos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H  R.  4425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Royden 
A.  Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mi    COOK: 
HR.4426.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Charles 
O.  G.  Group;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
H.R,  4427.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  George 
Kubota:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R  4428.   A    bill    for   the  relief   of  S    Sgt, 
John   E    and  Mrs.  Caroline  Almeida;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 
H.R.  4429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  D. 
Huang;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMrFINO: 
HR  4430.  A    bin    for   the   relief    of    Adam 
Bllmbaum;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  4431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perrucclo 
Scifo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GEORGE: 

HR  4432  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Broni.slawa  Zawada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    GLENN: 
H  R  44:J3.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Arthur 
W.  Tripknt,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ci,.ry 

By  Mr    HAYS: 
HR  A-iM    A    bill    tnr    the    relief   of    Mprla 
G.u.sr.opa  Aniatangelo;   to  the  Committee  on 
tlie   Jud;clary. 

By  Mr    irHBERT: 
HR  41,15    A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Kuzma 
Munna.   to  tlio  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    KASEM: 
HR   4J3C     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    An* 
P,  Cownn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   KIIDAY: 
HR  4437    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Mauricia   Reyes;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KING  of  Utah: 
HR   4438    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Janet  R 
Parker:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary! 
ByMr  McF^ALL: 
H  R   4439    A    hill    for   the    relief   of   Makoto 
YabiKsakl,    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr    MORRI.SON: 
HR  4440    A    hill    f<,r    the    relief    of    Hugo 
Tnrantino:    to   the   Committee   on    the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MUI.TER: 
HR   4441     A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
Ch'.'hebar;    to    the    Coimnltlee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  OKONSKI: 
H  R  4442  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  upon  the  claims 
of  Gubblns  &  Co  .  of  Lima.  Peru,  and  Rey- 
naldo  GubbiiLs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H  R   4443    A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Loretta 
M.uistield,    to    the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  PHILBIN: 
H  R  4444    A   bill   for   the  relief  of   Mlchele 
DlMarzlo;    to    the    Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  RODINO: 
HR  444')    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Stlrley 
Louis    Berutlch;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ROUSH: 
H  R  4446    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Costan- 
dlno  KiMkolettos;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.STRATTON: 
HR  4447.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Helena 
Szlunk;   to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  TEIX£R: 
H  R  4448    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Prelda 
Shaerf;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
HR.4449    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
S    Molarte;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H  R  4450    A   bin    for   the   relief   of  Joseph 
Salvatore    LoMedlco;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  4451.  A    bill    for   the    relief  of   Maria 
Maver;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
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Hon.  R.  Walter  RiehlmaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  FebTuary  11. 1939 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
learn  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
R.  Walter  Riehlman,  of  New  York,  has 
reluctantly  decided  to  relinquish  his 
membership  on  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Riehlman's  recent  appointment  to 
the  very  important  new  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  his  con- 
tinuing membership  as  the  second  rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
makes  It  virtually  impossible  for  him  to 
give  the  required  time  and  attention  to 
the  duties  involved  in  the  Small  Business 
Committee. 

As  I  have  said,  we  as  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  regret 
to  learn  of  Mr.  Riehlman 's  decision,  but 
we  bow  to  the  inevitable  since  we  realize 
the  vast  amount  of  time  which  would 
be  required  in  his  new  committee  as.sign- 
ment  on  the  Committee- on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  Our  colleague's  interest 
In  national  defense  has  long  been  well 
and  favorably  kno^Ti  and  the  kindred 
duties  in  connection  with  the  national 
defense  on  the  two  committees  which  he 
retains  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  Riehlman  has  said  that  his  in- 
terest In  small  business  and  small  busi- 
ness problems  will  not  be  diminished  and 
I  know  we  will  call  on  him  for  the  advice 
and  counsel  which  he  is  so  capable  of 
giving  after  12  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice on  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

At  this  pwint  I  would  like  to  include 
Mr.  RiiHMfAN's  announcement  in  which 
he  sets  forth  the  several  reasons  for  giv- 
ing up  a  committee  service  in  which  he, 
has  always  shown  selfless  and  dedicated 
service. 

Mr.  RiiHLMAN's  statement  follows: 

Riehlman  Announces  Termination  or  Srav- 
ICK  ON  Small  Business  Committzz 
Washington.  February  11.  1959.— Congress- 
man R.  Waltd  Riehlman  announced  today 
that  he  haa  reluctantly  decided  not  to  ac- 
cept appointment  to  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  for  the  86th  Con- 
gress. Riehlman  has  served  on  the  com- 
mit'.ee  for  12  years  and,  due  to  the  retlre- 
ninit  of  Representative  William  Hill,  of 
Colorado,  would  have  been  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member.  Riehlman  stated,  "It 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  regret  that  I 
turn  down  reappointment  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    During  my   12  years'  service  on  the 


committee  many  accomplishments  have  been 
achieved  in  the  interest  of  small  business. 

"I  have  had  a  vital  Interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  small  businessman  for  many  years," 
Riehlman  continued,  "and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  let  that  interest  lie  dormant  as  a  result  of 
this  decision.  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  In 
behalf  of  small  business  and  I  shall  continue 
to  cooperate  with  every  proper  movement  In 
the  luierest  of  our  small  business  economy." 

In  emphasizing  his  recent  appointment  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
Reihlman  said,  "this  committee  will  un- 
doubtedly become  one  of  the  most  Important 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  trcm?ndous  responsibility  it  will 
have  in  keeping  America  in  the  foreground 
of  sclent;  ic  research  and  astronautlcal  de- 
velopment, but  also  because  of  its  close  re- 
lationship with  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  defense.  Committee 
activities  will  encompass  relatively  new  fields 
and  hearings  will  be  quite  extensive." 

Riehlman  pointed  out  that  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  assignment,  in  addition  to 
those  as  second-ranking  Republican  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  and 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort. 

"I  am  convinced,"  he  continued,  "that 
there  would  not  be  enough  hours  in  the  day 
to  do  an  efficient  and  effective  Job  on  all 
three  committees.  It  was  a  question  of  time 
and  I  c:>me  to  tlie  conclusion  that  I  had  to 
give  up  something.  In  the  final  analysis,  I 
decided  to  concentrate  my  efforts  in  the  fields 
of  spice  development  and  national  defense. 

"The  small  businessman  in  America  is 
faced  today  with  countless  difficulties.  A 
great  responsibility  lies  with  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  members  in  this  86th  Con- 
gress and  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  small 
business  community,  that  it  will  be  fulfilled 
with  Eincerity  and  objectively. 

"My  membership  on  the  committee  has 
been  both  enjoyable  and  profitable  over  these 
past  fe*'  years.  I  have  been  afforded  a  chance 
to  see  this  Important  area  of  our  economy  in 
operation  and  have  gained  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  its  conditions  and  re- 
quirements as  a  result.  I  leave  with  reluc- 
tance and  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I 
do  so  only  as  a  result  of  my  Increased  assign- 
ments in  other  areas." 


TadeosE  Kosciuszko  and  the  American 
Revolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11. 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, February  12,  marks  the  birthday  of 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  one  of  many 
distinguished  and  gifted  Poles  who 
played  a  signally  Important  part  in  our 
War  of  Independence.  Today  in  ob- 
serving the  anniversary  of  his  birth  we 
once  more  pay  our  respects  to  his  memory 
and  express  our  gratitude  for  his  great 
services. 


Kosciuszko  was  bom  Into  a  middle- 
class  family  on  February  12,  1746,  213 
years  ago.  In  his  early  youth  he  showed 
unusual  liking  for  books  and  study,  and 
his  relatives — his  father  died  when  he 
was  13  years  old — did  even'thing  in  their 
power  to  educate  him.  After  he  finished 
the  Royal  School  in  Warsaw,  he  earned 
a  scholarship  to  study  in  France  where 
he  entered  the  famous  Mezieres  Military 
School,  specializing  in  artillery  and  engi- 
neering. While  in  Paris  stories  about 
the  American  Revolution  fired  his  imagi- 
nation. He  decided  that  this  was  a  fight 
on  behalf  of  a  good  cause.  He  borrowed 
money  from  friends,  sailed  for  America, 
and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  August  of 
1776.  There  he  applied  for  military 
service;  immediately  he  was  admitted 
and  charged  with  the  drawing  up  of 
plans  for  fortifying  the  Delaware.  His 
success  in  this  first  assignment  earned 
him  a  colonel's  commission.  From  then 
on,  a  high  place  in  our  Revolutionary 
War  was  assured  him.  Everything  he 
did  was  done  with  distinction,  and  in 
October  1783,  Congress  made  him  a 
brigadier  general. 

With  the  end  of  the  fight  for  our  cause 
here,  he  sailed  to  Poland,  to  engage  there 
in  the  fight  for  Polish  freedom. 

Unfortimately  all  his  efforts  to  that 
end  were  unsuccessful.  He  ended  his 
gallant  career  in  exile  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  died  on  October  15,  1817. 

Today  Americans  of  all  rank  and  creed 
solemnly  observe  the  anniversary  of  hia 
birth  and  do  homage  to  his  memory. 


Birthday  of  the  Monntaineen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

« 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11. 1959 

Mr.  HECHLER.  This  month  my  home 
State  of  West  Virginia  observes  the  92d 
birthday  of  one  of  its  proudest  and 
noblest  institutions.  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity at  Morgantown. 

The  university  was  chartered  Febru- 
ary 7,  1867.  in  the  fourth  year  of  our 
State's  existence.  It  was  born  from  a 
merger  of  Monongalia  Academy  and 
Woodburn  Female  Seminary,  and  was  at 
first  known  as  the  Agricultural  College  of 
West  Virginia.  It  assumed  university 
status  and  its  present  name  in  1868. 

The  university  is  one  of  the  cultural 
and  educational  centers  of  our  State.  It 
has  grown  from  humble  beginnings  to  a 
giant  institution  which  dominates  the 
city  of  Morgantown.  Its  enrollment  has 
climbed  markedly  to  the  neighborhood  of 
8,000  full-time  students,  and  an  addi- 
tional 6,000  in  its  various  extension  serv- 
ices. 
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The  university  now  has  17  separate  di- 
visions and  is  fully  approved  by  accredit- 
ing institutions.  It  enjoys  a  reputation 
for  academic  excellence. 

This  month  brings  more  than  a  birth- 
day anniversary  to  the  university.  On 
the  first  day  of  February,  the  office  of  the 
president  of  West  Virginia  University  was 
flUed  by  Dr.  Elvis  Stahr.  Dr.  Stahr  is 
uniquely  qualified  by  way  of  education 
and  experience  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  our  university.  His  arrival  has  been 
welcomed  by  alumni  and  other  West 
Virginians  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era 
in  the  steady  growth  of  the  university. 

Dr.  Stahr  succeeds  another  admirably 
qualified  and  able  man.  Dr.  Irvin  Stew- 
art, who  is  returning  to  the  classroom  at 
his  own  request.  Dr.  Stewart  steered  the 
university  through  its  difficult  and 
hectic  period  of  explosive  ,  postwar 
growth,  and  the  present  quality  of  the 
University  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
his  skill,  resourcefulness  and  determina- 
tion. 

The  proudest  new  achievement  of  the 
university  is  a  vast  new  medical  school, 
now  being  completed.  The  center, 
which  cost  many  millions  of  dollars,  is 
one  of  the  largest,  most  up-to-date  and 
completely  equipped  centers  in  the 
United  States.  Its  benefit  to  every  West 
Virginian  will  be  of  lasting  significance. 

In  a  less-serious  vein,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  university's  foot- 
ball and  basketball  squads  have  enjoyed 
great  success  in  recent  years,  and  have 
attracted  much  favorable  publicity  to 
our  State.  Both  football  and  basketball 
squads  have  long  records  of  being  unde- 
feated In  play  within  the  southern  con- 
ference, of  which  the  school  Is  a  member. 
The  West  Virginia  gridiron  forces  have 
contributed  many  players  to  professional 
ranks  in  recent  years,  and  the  basketball 
teams  have  numbered  no  fewer  than 
three  men  selected  for  Ail-American 
mention  in  the  past  decade.  The  1958 
basketball  squad  was  chosen  national 
chiimpions  by  the  As.sociated  Pre.«s.  and 
this  year's  squad  is  again  given  high 
ratings. 

Every  school  and  colle^'e  within  the 
university  has  produced  graduates  who 
have  attained  leadership  and  outstand- 
ing recognition  in  their  chosen  fields: 
this  is  a  tribute  to  the  high  quality  of 
instruction  which  the  university  main- 
tains. As  the  university  moves  into  an- 
OLiicr  year,  plans  are  ah-eady  laid  for 
new  growth,  for  new  advances.  I  be- 
lieve the  university  merits  fully  the 
words  expressed  in  one  of  the  school's 
marching  songs,  "It's  West  Virginia.  It's 
West  Virginia,  the  Pride  of  Every 
Mountaineer." 


ORT  Day 
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Mrs.  DWYER.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  constructive 


programs  in  the  field  of  human  welfare 
is  the  Organization  for  Rehabihtation 
Through  Training  or,  briefly,  ORT.  On 
March  4,  1959,  members  and  friends  of 
ORT  will  celebrate  the  79  years  of  serv- 
ice to  displaced  and  underprivileged 
Jews  throughout  the  free  world. 

ORT  Day  has  become  a  traditional 
observance  in  those  hundreds  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  where 
dedicated  ORT  members  work  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  fellow  Jews 
wherever  they  may  be  in  need. 

Through  its  400  vocational  training 
installations  in  20  countries,  tiie  ORT 
program  offers  youths  and  adults  both 
the  opportunity  to  learn  the  industrial 
skills  which  will  make  them  self-sup- 
porting. Through  this  process  of  re- 
habilitation of  individuals  who  would 
otherwise  live  out  their  lives  in  idleness 
without  practical  utilization  of  their  tal- 
ents and  abilities.  ORT  also  contributes 
to  the  economic  development  of  free- 
world  nations  by  training  productive 
citizens. 

ORT  Day,  1959.  will  have  special  .sig- 
nificance for  the  50.000  members  of  the 
Women's  American  ORT,  since  it  marks 
the  32d  year  of  service  by  the  organ- 
ization to  a  total  of  several  million  peo- 
ple. On  March  4,  In  my  own  city  of 
Elizabeth,  N.J..  as  In  cities  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  the  100,000  mem- 
bers of  other  American  ORT  federation 
affiliates  and  many  thousands  of 
friends  of  the  ORT  program  will  Join 
in  special  celebrations. 

It  is  a  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to  this 
important  occasion  In  the  history  of 
mans  humanity  to  man. 


The  South  Ward  Boys'  Club  of 
Newark,  N.J. 
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Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day in  this  Krcat  city  of  Wasl]iin;;ton,  we 
are  honored  to  have  vi.sitint^  us  a  fine 
group  of  children  from  the  great  city  of 
Newark,  N.J. 

Their  visit  magnifies  for  me  the  im- 
portance of  the  youth  of  America  and 
the  role  many  of  our  adults  are  taking 
to  help  prepare  them  for  the  future 
when  from  amons  their  numbers  will 
come  those  who  will  take  our  places  as 
guardians  of  our  Nation. 

The  children — numberintr  50— here  to- 
day are  enjoying  the  sights  of  our 
Capital  City  because  of  the  efforts  of  a 
civic  minded  and  determined  group  of 
men.  What  these  men  have  accom- 
plished should  be  a  shining  beacon  for  all 
adult  Americans.  I  would  like  to  give 
a  brief  outline  of  their  activities. 

Led  by  Mr.  David  L.  Warner,  a  suc- 
cessful Newark  businessman,  this  group 
formed  the  South  Ward  Boys'  Club  of 
Newark,     N.J.,     in     January     of     1956. 


Within  a  few  months,  the  club,  because 
of  its  outstanding  accomplishments, 
gained  affiliation  with  the  Boys'  Club  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  and  the  Boys'  Club  of 
America. 

Joined  with  Mr.  Warner  In  this  very 
worthwhile  endeavor,  both  in  its  Incep- 
tion and  through  its  4  years  of  activity, 
are  many  of  the  leading  business  and 
professional  men  and  public  officeholders 
of  the  area. 

In  1957,  two  new  and  very  important 
divisions  of  the  South  Ward  Boys'  Club 
were  founded.  They  are  the  Mothers' 
Club  and  the  Fathers'  Club.  More  than 
600  parents  are  enthusiastic  and  hard- 
working members  of  the.se  divisions. 
They  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
future  of  their  children. 

The  youth  membership  in  the  South 
Ward  Boys'  Club  has  grown  steadily. 
From  a  handful  in  1956  it  now  numbers 
close  to  1.500.  Significantly,  I  think  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  membership 
is  open  to  all  children  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  and  that  the  membership 
represents  all  walks  of  life  in  the  highly 
populated  south  ward  of  Newark,  N.J., 
which  is  a  part  of  the  12th  Congressional 
District  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

In  helping  prepare  our  youth  for  the 
future,  the  South  Ward  Boys'  Club  en- 
gages in  many  educational  and  recrea- 
tional endeavors.  Today's  visit  to  Wash- 
ington Is  the  fourth  annual  trip  to  the 
Capital  City  sponsored  by  the  club. 
Each  year  a  different  group  of  children 
make  the  visit.  And  as  he  did  on  the 
first  three-occasions,  Mr.  Warner  &gain 
is  chaperoning  his  fiock. 

Todays  tour  will  cover  visits  to  the 
White  House,  my  office  in  the  New  House 
Office  Building,  the  Capitol,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  US  Senate,  the 
Supreme  Court,  Lincoln  Memorial,  Ar- 
lington Memorial  Cemetery,  and  Mount 
Vernon. 

I  know  today's  visitors  will  be  awed 
by  the  things  they  observe,  just  as  their 
predecessor  visitors  were  awed.  And,  I 
know  also,  that  they,  like  their  prede- 
c?.ssor.s,  will  leave  Wa.shington  with  a 
great  respect  and  reverence  for  the  Na- 
tion which  is  their  own. 

The  Wa.'-hinjTton  tour  is  only  one  of 
the  major  activities  of  the  club.  Since 
its  inception,  the  club  has  provided  a 
varied  and  exten.sive  educational  and 
recreational  pioyiam  for  its  youthful 
members. 

This  has  included  visits  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  N.Y.: 
historic  shrines  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, special  children's  theater  shows  in 
Newark  and  at  the  Now  Jersey  seashore: 
sporting  events  in  Newark  and  New  York 
City,  and  in  particular  baseball  games 
of  the  world  champion  New  York  Yan- 
kees: outings  to  the  many  fine  amuse- 
ment and  recreational  parks  in  the  New 
Jersey-New  York  area. 

There  also  has  been  a  wide  range  of 
participation  sports  for  the  youngsters, 
such  as  swimming,  golf,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, track,  and  field.  Many  of  the 
youngsters  hajye  become  very  proficient 
in  the  sports  lof  their  choice.  In  1957, 
the  clubs  basketball  team  won  a  state- 
wide tournament. 


Presently,  the  club  Is  conducting  a 
drive  to  build  a  modem  headquarters 
where  there  can  be  a  further  expansion 
of  the  activities  of  the  youthful  members. 
I  know  the  drive  will  be  successful,  for 
the  men  and  women  have  the  determina- 
tion to  bring  to  success  any  undertaking 
in  which  they  participate,  particularly 
when  it  affects  our  youth. 

Through  all  of  its  activities,  the  club 
has  geared  itself  to  one  aim — building 
character  in  the  youth  of  America  and 
to  prepare  them  for  adulthood  when  they 
can  take  their  places  as  dedicated  and 
res[>onsible  Americans.  Each  one  of 
these  people  who  have  made  the  South 
Ward  Boys'  Club  and  Its  activities  possi- 
ble deserve  the  resoimding  applause  of 
all  Americans.  As  one  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  first  hand  their 
activities  and  the  fruits  of  their  efforts, 
I  salute  them. 

Through  my  observations,  I  have  be- 
come fully  convinced  that  the  boys'  clubs 
have  become  the  greatest  organization 
for  the  building  of  character  outside  of 
the  church,  and  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  recite  the  boys'  club  code: 

I  believe  In  Ood  and  the  right  to  worship 
according  to  my  own  faith  and  religion. 

I  believe  In  America  and  the  American  way 
of  life  •  •  •  In  the  Conetltutlon  and  the 
BUI  of  RlghU. 

I  believe  In  fair  play,  honesty,  and  sports- 
manship. 

I  believe  In  my  Boya'  Club  which  stands 
for  these  things. 

Certainly,  it  is  a  code  that  might  well 
be  recited  time  and  again  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


Address  by  Hon.  Stuart  Syminfton,  of 
Missoorif  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tioB  Banquet,  Chase  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  February  2,  1959 
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Mr.  WILI^s.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Peb- 
ruary  2,  11»..,9,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  an  address  by  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  at  the  40th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  distinguished 
American  is  particularly  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss water  resources  and  water  utiliza- 
tion problems.  While  Chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  Sen- 
ator Symington  suggested  to  President 
Truman  the  idea  of  creating  the  Mate- 
rials Policy  Commission,  headed  by  Mr. 
William  Paley.  The  Commission  made 
an  excellent  projected  survey  of  the  gen- 
eral resources  requirements  of  this  coun- 
try over  the  next  few  decades.  It  made 
a  stern  warning  of  the  ever-increasing 
n^ed  for  better  water  management  in 
this  country,  necessitated  by  the  great 
growth  of  our  population  and  the  tre- 
mendous and  growing  demand  of  indus- 
try for  fresh  water.  In  fact,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  those  who  take  water  re- 


sources for  granted,  the  Commission 
stated  that  by  1975,  of  all  our  re- 
sources, the  No.  1  American  shortage  by 
that  time  will  be  fresh  water.  In  his 
address  before  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association,  Senator  Symington  gave 
graphic  examples  of  the  ever-increasing 
need  of  fresh  water  and  the  insatiable 
thirst  of  such  industries  as  the  chemical 
and  atomic  and  aluminum  industries  for 
phenomenal  additional  quantities. 

Senator  Symington  made  an  earnest 
plea  for  a  national  water  policy,  and  his 
seven-point  program  in  that  connection 
deserves  national  attention  and  consid- 
eration and  for  that  reason  I,  under 
unanimous  consent,  insert  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  his  address  for  useful  reference 
and  research  material  in  connection  with 
water  resources,  water  management  and 
water  utilization  legislation: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  honor  of 
being  with  you  at  this  40th  annual  conven- 
tion. 

I  have  followed  the  activities  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  for  many  years. 

Your  work  In  developing  a  consistent  and 
intelligent  policy  for  the  use  of  water  in  the 
vast  subcontinent  of  this  valley  area  Is  of 
Vital  Importance  to  the  entire  country. 

As  a  Senator,  my  particular  Interest  has 
been  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Us  water  resources.  The  work  you 
have  done  for  this  State  has  been  outstand- 
ing. 

Many  thanks  for  the  advice  and  coopera- 
tion you  have  given  to  me  and  my  State 
over  the  past  years,  and  I  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  our  working  together. 

No  rU'er  valley  has  played  a  more  Impor- 
tant role  In  the  history  and  growth  of  this 
country  than  has  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Exciting  Images  of  the  past  are  evoked  by 
the  names;  Lewis  and  Clark,  DeSoto,  Mar- 
quette and  Jollet. 

Picturesque  days  are  recalled  by  the  names 
Mark  Twain,  Mike  Pink,  memories  of  the 
sldewheelers.  and  Abe  Lincoln's  float  trip  to 
New  Orleans. 

Since  the  days  when  the  wilderness  was 
conquered  and  the  great  steamboats  became 
queens  of  the  river,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
has  been  settled. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  many  of  you  here 
tonight,  to  a  large  extent  the  rivers  them- 
selves, either  have  been  or  are  being  tamed. 

But  these  rivers  are  not  only  a  part  of  our 
history.  They  are  vital  to  our  present.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  is  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Its  rivers  the  great  arteries  of  com- 
merce. 

Their  great  past  and  present  Is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  even  greater  future. 

For  they  are  the  most  vital  resources  of 
the  decades  ahead. 

Too  many  people  take  water  resources  for 
granted.  They  believe  we  will  always  have 
an  abundance. 

This  Is  dangerous  thinking,  for  without 
an  adequate  supply  of  water,  our  civilization 
and  our  Industry  will  not  be  able  to  expand 
to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

Tonight  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly 
two  recent  developments  which  show  the 
ever-increasing  need  for  better  water  man- 
agement  In  this   country. 

Both  have  occurred  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

One  Is  the  great  growth  of  our  population. 

The  other  Is  the  tremendous  and  growing 
demand  of  Industry  for  fresh  water. 

Many  people  have  studied  the  population 
explosion  now  taking  place  In  this  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  it  has  been  studied  primarily  In  terms 
of  Its  effect  on  schools,  on  cities,  and  on  In- 
dustrial production. 


Comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  how  this  population  Increase  wlU 
strain  the  water  supply  of  our  country. 

In  1952,  the  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission,  headed  by  Mr.  William  Paley, 
Issued  an  excellent  survey  of  the  resotirce 
requirements  of  this  country  over  the  next 
few  decades. 

This  study  wss  based  on  what  we  would 
be  most  short  of  25  years  from  1950 — 16  years 
from  now. 

To  my  great  surprise,  as  well  as  that  of 
many  others,  the  No.  1  American  shortage  In 
1975  win  be  fresh  water. 

The  study  pointed  out  that  between  1900 
and  1950,  per  capita  water  consumption  In 
the  United  States  has  doubled. 

Because  our  population  has  also  doubled 
in  that  period,  the  demand  for  water  had 
thus  actually  increased  four  times. 

The  Presidential  Commission  predicted  a 
similar  doubling  of  per  capita  consumption 
over  the  period  from  1960  to  1975,  as  the 
Nation's  standard  of  living  rose;  and  with 
It  the  use  of  such  luxury  items  as  air  con- 
ditioners, automatic  washers,  etc. 

This  famous  report  issued  a  stern  warning 
that  steps  should  be  Initiated  now  to  assure 
an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  growing 
population. 

The  warning  was  based  on  a  1975  popula- 
tion projection  of  193.400.000. 

But  this  1950  estimate  has  turned  out  to 
be  far  too  modest.  Our  country  Is  growing 
so  fast  that,  under  present  projections,  the 
193  million  point  will  be  reached,  not  in 
1975,  but  m  1965. 

By  1975  we  wUl  have  In  America  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  230  million,  perhaps 
more  than  240  million. 

This  would  create  an  Immense  water  sup- 
ply problem  even  If  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion remained  constant. 

But  It  win  rise  with  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  therefore  become  even  greater. 

This  country,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
In  particular.  Is  blessed  with  a  large  supply 
of  fresh  water.  Properly  utlllEed,  It  cannot 
only  support  this  huge  population  but  give 
the  people  an  ever-Increasing  standard  of 
living. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole,  however,  has  cer- 
tain  water  problems,   posed   by   nature. 

Many  areas  have  Insufficient  water  sup- 
plies: and  because  of  maldistribution  of  both 
rainfall,  and  access  to  water  supplies.  In- 
creasing control  must  be  exerted  over  our 
water. 

Such  control  will  Involve  a  conscious 
choice  on  our  part.  If  we  are  willing  to 
spend  the  effort  and  the  money,  however, 
the  years  ahead  can  see  better  living  for 
all  citizens. 

If  we  do  not  heed  the  warnings  of  such 
studies  as  the  one  referred  to  above,  the  con- 
sequences are  equally  clear. 

Now  as  to  the  Increasing  use  of  water  by 
Industry. 

Since  the  war,  such  industries  as  the  chem- 
ical and  atomic  and  aluminum  industries 
have  grown  tremendously. 

And  they  have  an  insatiable  thirst. 

The  amount  of  water  consumed  by  an 
atomic  energy  plant  Is  classified.  But  pub- 
lic figures  do  exist  on  some  of  the  other 
industrial  plants. 

Water  and  oil  may  not  mix,  but  10  gal- 
lons of  water  are  required  to  refine  1  galloii 
of  gasoline. 

Three  hundred  gallons  of  water  are  needed 
to  turn  out  one  barrel  of  beer. 

With  the  growing  Interest  In  paper  and 
steel  mills  In  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that  64,000 
gallons  of  water  are  needed  to  make  1  ton  of 
sulfate  paper;  also  65,000  gallons  to  make  1 
ton  of  steel. 

A  pulp  mUI  requires  more  water  each  day 
than  does  a  city  of  60,000  people. 

The  Palrless  works  of  the  United  States 
Steel   Corp.  on   the   Delaware  River  uses   as 
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much  water  dally  as  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and 
Boston  combined. 

In  1950,  not  counting  the  streamflow 
used  mechanically  to  generate  hydroelectric 
power,  the  water  used  by  Industry  weighed 
almost  60  times  the  total  of  all  other  used 
materials  combined. 

Industrial  consumption  can  only  Increase 
wlLh  our  Industrial  growth;  In  fact,  the 
President's  Commission  predicted  that  the 
total  amount  of  water  used  would  nearly 
triple  In  the  25  years  from  1950  to  1975. 

But  even  more  Important  Is  the  percentage 
share  of  all  water  used  In  the  United  States 
which  goes  for  Industrial  use. 

In  1950,  It  was  estimated  that  Industry 
withdrew  43  percent  of  all  water  used. 

In  1975  estimates  are  that  this  percentage 
will  be  Increased  to  62  percent. 

Is  It  not  rather  .startling  to  realize  that, 
during  the  Second  World  War,  plans  for 
building  at  least  300  Industrial  or  military 
establlsments  had  to  be  abandoned  or  modi- 
fled  because  of  Inadequate  water  supply. 

In  the  opening  of  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission  report.  It  was  stated  that 
by  1975  access  to  good  water  might  become 
the  most  Important  factor  In  deciding  where 
to  locate  Industries. 

This  Is  most  significant  for  us  here  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  presents  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity,  for  we  are  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  water. 

If  we  shape  our  water  manaf^ement  plana 
to  provide  an  adequate  Industrial  supply,  the 
aroaa  along  the  rivers  of  this  valley  will  be 
able  to  attract  more  and  more  Industry. 

Associations  such  as  yours  will  continue 
to  play  a  key  role  in  seeing  that  these  Fed- 
eral and  State  plans  are  best  suited  to  de- 
veloping the  industrial  potential  of  the  areas 
served  by  our  rivers. 

If  we  plan  wisely,  we  need  never  fear  the 
ever  growing  thirst  of  industry. 

If  we  do  not,  some  of  our  brightest  hopes 
for  Industrial  development  will  be  snuffed 
out  before  we  know  it. 

Civilizations  have  always  been  dependent 
on  water. 

Early  civilizations  flourished  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Tiber. 

Though  our  cities  no  longer  need  lie  on 
the  banks  of  our  rivers  and  lakes,  we  are  no 
less  dependent  or  water. 

In  a  sense,  our  dependence  is  even  greater, 
for  as  these  studies  show,  water  is  no  longer 
as  abundant  as  it  was  to  the  ancients. 

The  supply  Is  not  shrinking.  But  we  u.se 
it  more. 

As  our  population  and  Industry  grow,  we 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  very  real  possi- 
bility that,  unless  we  plan  wl.'^ely  today,  we 
will  have  a  water  shortage  tomorrow — even 
In  our  now  water-abundant  areas. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  future,  there- 
fore, It  Is  Imperative  that  we  adopt  a  national 
war.er  policy  which  will  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  this  vital  natural  resource. 

I  present  seven  proposals. 

Some  are  now  being  taken  haltinfUy,  some 
not  at  all. 

All  of  them  should  be  followed  resolutely: 

First.  We  must  have  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  flood  control,  water  storage,  and 
ixjwer  development  through  the  construc- 
tion of  multiple-purpose  reservoirs,  wherever 
fea.sible.  on  the  rivers  of  the  Nation. 

Iti  this  connection,  I  second  the  proposals 
Oeaeral  ItKchner  made  earlier  today  In  re- 
gard to  the  preservation  of  future  project 
slte.«;. 

Second.  I  support  the  program  of  cooper- 
ation between  Nation  and  States  for  organ- 
ization and  development  of  local  watershed 
districts  to  control  water  runoff  at  its  source. 

This  program  has  run  Into  unnecessary 
delays.     These  must  be  overcome. 

As  the  program  Is  expanded,  we  will  be 
bettt'r  able  to  conserve  and  preserve  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  on  the  land  where  It  falls. 


Third.  Our  stream-poUutlon-control  pro- 
grams should  be  accelerated. 

We  should  place  first  priority  on  Interstate 
cooperation  in  the  control  and  prevention  of 
pollution;  second  priority  on  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  towns  and  cities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage-treatment  plants,  along  with 
other  water-purlflcntlon  facilities. 

Fourth.  There  should  be  a  cooperative  na- 
tional and  State  program  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  used  water  by  the  removal  of  waste, 
and  through  the  use  of  purification  proc- 
esses. 

Fifth.  We  should  have  a  cooperative  na- 
tional and  State  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ground  water  reservoirs,  in- 
cluding the  presently  unavailable  under- 
ground lakes  and  stre.ims. 

Sixth.  We  need  w  national  rcearch  pro- 
gram desl:^ned  to  iiuestlgate  the  po.<;slbillty 
of  inducing  rainfall  through  artificial  means; 
and  also  to  consider  the  development  of  a 
practical  method  of  removing  salt  from  sea 
water. 

Seventh.  F.nally,  a  coordinated  pros;ram 
is  necessary  to  assure  proper  navigation  of 
our  water  arteries  wherever  economically 
feasible,  so  as  to  provide  the  fullest  utiliza- 
tion of  these  natural  streams  (if  ctjmmerce. 

These  programs  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  the  sympathetic  aid  of  groups,  such 
as  yours,  people  with  Interest  In,  and  devo- 
tion to,  the  cause  of  water  resource  develop- 
mrnt. 

In  establishing  the  details  for  this  water 
management  prt)gr.im,  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  problems  of  rco- 
graphlcal  di.stribution  of  our  water  re.^ources. 

As  the  Materials  Commifsion  stated:  "If  a 
single  word  were  u>=ed  to  sum  up  the  water 
problems  of  the  United  States,  that  word 
would  be  maldistribution— maldistribution 
in  regard  to  time  and  geographic  areas." 

In  the  past,  maldistribution  was  not  a 
prcat  problem  because  the  center  of  our  pop- 
ulation was  always  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  center  has  been  moving  steadily  w«st- 
w.'.rd,  however;  and  indications  are  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  fur  the  foreseeable 
future. 

With  reference  to  the  point  of  navigation 
In  this  program,  may  I  commont  on  the  sit- 
uation here  In  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

In  tills  connection,  we  know  that  the  po- 
tential of  our  valley  has  not  been  fully 
utiliZfd. 

The  u;)per  Mississippi,  Oliio.  and  Illinois 
have  been  drcd,i^;ed  to  a  depth  wluch  allows 
full  utilisation  of  iheir  navlpallon  potential. 
Annual  traflic  on  the.se  rlver.s  ranges  from 
20  million  tons  on  tlie  Illinois  to  .some  60 
million   tons  on   the   Ohio. 

By  contrast,  with  a  record  volume  Inst  year, 
the  Missouri  River  carried  only  a  little  more 
th.ui  liaU  a  million  Uins. 

The  Missouri  is  the  poor  relation  when  It 
comes  to  navigation.  It  Is  the  only  major 
segment  of  the  Mistl-sslppi  River  .sy.stcm  lark- 
ing a   9-foot   channel. 

This  a."8ociation  has  been  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  a  9-foot  channel  for  the  Missouri. 

I  have  consistently  supported  .^urh  a  chan- 
nel in  the  Congress,  and  I  intend  to  continue 
to  do  so.  because  tliis  channel  would  bring 
more   industry   and   prosperity   to  our   S'ate. 

Yes.  the  Rreat  volume  of  water  in  the  Mis- 
souri can  be  used  tj  attract  the  water  con- 
suming industries  of  the  future,  and  if  it  !s 
a  fully  navigable  stream  the  attraction  will 
be  twofold. 

In  recent  years  It  has  been  disturbing  to 
see  how  our  national  policy  toward  rivers 
and  harbors  has  been  deteriorating. 

As  example,  the  President's  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  19G0  did  not  request  a  single  dollar 
for  either  new  construction  or  new  planning. 
This  Is  false  economy. 

Such  public  dollars  as  are  saved  by  elim- 
inating dollars  for  water  control  and  utiliza- 
tion can  result  over  the  years  In  heavy  losses 
to  private  enterprise  and  our  communities. 


In  addition,  each  year  that  we  poBtpone 
the  benefits  of  flood  protection,  we  Increaaa 
the  danger  from  annual  floods. 

Recent  disasters  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
West   Virginia   underscore   this  fact. 

Nt)ne  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  flood 
tragedy  of  the  Kansas  City  area  at  the  start 
of    this    decade. 

Planning  and  construction  to  correct  and 
Imprc/ve  our  water  position  should  be  con- 
tinual and  orderly.  It  should  not  come  In 
uneconomic  s[)urt8. 

For  It  does  not  make  much  sense,  when 
buildln!?  a  house,  to  put  the  roof  on  a  bit 
at  a  time. 

And  so.  my  friends,  this  national  problem 
involves  the  Interests  of  all  our  States,  and 
all  our  people. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Mis- 
BL-^.-lppi  Valley  Association  can  play  a  vital 
role  In  striving  for  a  sacce.<^sful  solution  to 
this    problem    <-f    fre.sh    water. 

Such  a  program  v.ill  bring  greater  prosper- 
ity, not  only  to  this  rich  valley,  but  also  to 
the  entire  country 

Tlie  future  of  (.ur  sffclety  depends  on  our 
aljlUty  now,  to  plan  wisely  for  coming  gen- 
erations. 

What  a  tragedy  if  future  growth  is  stunted 
by  any  failure  on  cur  part  to  plan  against 
water  shortage. 

It  is  written  in  the  .second  chapter  of 
Qpnesls:  "The  Lord  God  took  the  man  and 
put  him  Into  the  garden  •  •  •  to  dress  It 
and  to  keep  it." 

Let  us  all  band  to<Tether  to  keep  thla 
garden  in  which  Ood  has  placed  us,  and 
make  it  even  richer  for  the  generations  to 
come. 


Farm  Price  Supports  in  the  Existinf 
Pattern  of  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WlSCON!-IN 

IN  THE  HOU'-E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  11,  1959 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  few.  If 
any.  area.s  in  the  United  States  are  un- 
touched by  -subsidies.  Subsidies  are  as 
old  as  our  Government  and  long  have 
been  used  as  an  acceptable  and  service- 
able adjunct  to  the  free  economy.  Con- 
demnation or  praise  of  subsidies  are 
academic  and  unrealistic  unless  the  pub- 
lic purpose  of  tlie  subsidy  is  taken  into 
account.  The  above  are  general  con- 
clusions from  a  historical  review  of 
Government  subsidies  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales. 

What  constitutes  a  subsidy?  A  defi- 
nition is  very  difficult.  Some  would  think 
of  a  Government  subsidy  as  Federal 
moneys  or  their  equivalent  paid  out  to 
individuals.  But  this  would  exclude  leg- 
i.sJation  under  which  certain  groups  in 
the  economy  aie  authorized  to  directly 
increa.'e  their  'take"  from  the  total 
economy.  By  such  activities,  the  same 
purpose  and  result  is  achieved  as  that  of 
a  direct  subsidy  paid  out  to  the  same 
group.  One  of  the  hist  official  acts  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  to 
enact  a  tariff  to  protect  the  growing  in- 
dustries of  the  infant  Nation.  Another 
gave  preference  in  custom  duties  to  goods 
imported  on  American  ships.  Both  were  <. 
designed  to  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
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tion  of  domestic  businessmen  and  en- 
hance the  growth  of  American  industry. 
In  this  respect,  both  were  subsidies,  al- 
though nothing  was  paid  out  directly  by 
Government. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  our  Government  recognized  the 
need  for  improved  transportation.  Pub- 
lic lands,  direct  contributions,  and  loans 
were  used  to  encourage  construction  of 
canals.  Later,  similar  contributions  were 
made  to  many  railroads.  Mail  subsidies 
developed  and  supported  other  means  of 
transportation  and  have  been  used  ex- 
tensively. The  first  mail  subsidy  was 
reported  in  1845.  More  recently,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  paid  out  to  sub- 
sidize the  merchant  marine.  Hearings 
with  reference  to  postal  deficits  also  sug- 
gest considerable  subsidy  in  the  form  of 
low  postal  rates,  the  benefits  of  which 
accrue  to  certain  publishers 

For  the  reasons  suggested  above.  It  Is 
perhaps  desirable  to  avoid  the  notion 
of  a  subsidy  In  terms  of  cash  paid  out 
and  think  in  terms  of  a  welfare  state. 
The  evidence  of  the  welfare  state  are 
actions  by  the  Government  designed  to 
improve  the  economic  position  of  specific 
groups  or  classes  of  the  population.  All 
actions  of  the  Government,  in  fact,  fall 
in  this  category.  The  promotion  of  pub- 
lic health,  education,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  tranquillity  are  all 
costly  activities  of  Government  which 
directly  benefit  the  public.  We  think  of 
the  welfare  state  as  one  which  is  inter- 
ested in  specific  activities  for  specific 
groups  of  people,  and,  scmetimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  graduated  taxation,  to  the 
economic  detriment  of  other  groups. 
The  attempts  of  the  Government  to 
achieve  a  leveling  cff  process  both  in 
individual  incomes  and  in  human  wel- 
fare benefits  some  and  penalizes  others. 
The  activity  of  the  welfare  state  includes 
not  only  cash  paid  out  to  individuals,  but 
also  the  levying  of  tariffs,  the  creation  of 
stockpiles  for  surplus  products  either  by 
the  Defense  Department  or  in  the  De- 
partment of  Actriculture.  marketing 
ar-'reements,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  it  is 
desirable  to  list  some  cf  the  tpecific  ac- 
tivities which  seem  to  fall  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

At  the  head  of  such  a  lift  certainly  one 
finds  the  graduated  income  tax.  Older, 
however,  and  more  important  in  its  time, 
was  the  protective  tariff.  Activities  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws  also  fall  in  the 
welfare  category.  Of  the  more  recent 
devices,  the  following  come  quickly  to 
mind:  Bank  deposit  insurance,  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  trans- 
portation subsidies,  school-lunch  pro- 
grams, Government  assistance  through 
charitable  organizations,  price  supports 
for  farmers,  defense  stockpiles,  alloca- 
tion of  defence  contracts  to  job  deficit 
areas,  old-age  and  survivors  pensions, 
minimum-wage  laws,  job  insurance  and 
separation  pay,  and  labor  legislation 
giving  unusual  privileges  to  unions. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  evaluate  these 
programs.  It  is  only  proposed  to  show 
their  antiquity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
more  recently  the  extent  of  the  activities 
of  the  welfare  state  both  in  direct  sub- 
sidies and  in  other  programs  with  similar 
objectives. 


Virtually  every  person  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  seem  to 
be  a  receiver  of  benefits  from  one  or 
more  of  these  activities.  The  entire  Na- 
tion, in  one  way  or  another,  is  affected 
by  the  various  programs,  whether  for 
industry,  for  labor,  for  the  young,  for 
the  aged,  or  for  agriculture.  It  seems 
inappropriate,  under  a  condition  whore 
activities  of  this  nature  have  gained 
such  wide  acceptance  as  in  the  Unitted 
States,  that  the  public,  through  its  legis- 
lators, should  withdraw  frcm  .■■upport  of 
any  group  unless  that  program  had 
failed  in  its  objective,  or  an  improved 
pro:uam  was  conceived.  Who  in  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  say  of 
another,  "You  get  too  much." 

The  progiam  for  support  of  farm 
prices  was  de.sipncd  to  improve  individual 
incomes  in  at,'riculture.  It  was  also  de- 
signed to  equahze  farm  and  nonfarm 
incomes  and  to  create  agricultural  pur- 
chasing power,  thereby  improvins  the 
market  for  goods  produced  by  others. 
There  were  no  important  failures.  Un- 
til belter  programs  have  been  proved, 
farm  price  supports  have  justified  their 
position  in  the  welfare  state.  They 
should  be  reexamined  and  amended  to 
keep  them  abreast  of  the  changing  facts 
of  the  world,  but  they  should  not  be 
abolished. 

The  programs  for  price  supports  for 
farm  products  have,  in  fact,  contributed 
much  more  to  public  welfare  than  was 
planned  in  the  original  objectives. 
Through  distribution  programs,  hunger 
has  been  largely  eliminated  in  the  United 
States  and  significant  contribution  has 
been  made  to  reduction  of  hunger  in  oth- 
er lands.  Growing  farm  efficiency  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  declining  number 
of  farmers  to  produce  food  for  an  in- 
creasing domestic  population  for  less 
total  dollars.  This  is  no  idle  achieve- 
ment in  a  nation  where  infiation  is  the 
general  rule.  In  terms  of  progress  in 
the  solution  of  basic  human  wants,  it 
seems  quite  likely  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  who  produce  food  have 
made  a  greater  contribution  than  any 
other  group  in  the  world  during  the 
period  beginning  in  the  middle  1930's. 


May  22,  23,  and  24  Selected  as  Dates 
for  1959  Congressional  Tour  of  New 
York  City  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  Their  Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  6f  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  11. 1959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  plans 
are  being  perfected  for  the  1959  annual 
congressional  tour  pf  New  York  City  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  families. 

The  weekend  of  May  22,  23,  and  24 
has  been  selected  for  the  tour  which  pro- 
vides for  three  fun-packed  days  in  New 
York  at  a  cost  of  ^39.50  each  for  adults 


and  $34.50  each  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  12  years.  This  years  trip 
will  include  a  reception  at  New  York  City 
Hall,  a  visit  to  the  United  Nations,  a  re- 
ception aboard  a  transatlantic  liner,  a 
boat  trip  of  New  York's  harbor,  a  visit  to 
the  Empire  State  Building,  together  with 
receptions,  and  so  forth,  at  various  hotels 
and  clubs.  Opportunities  for  attending 
New  York  theaters  are  included  in  the 
schedule. 

Since  this  is  not  a  congressional  elec- 
tion year,  the  weekend  of  May  22,  23,  and 
24  should  now  be  reserved  by  all  Mem- 
bers who  decire  to  make  this  enjoyable 
visit  to  New  York  City.  Those  wishing 
to  obtain  further  infoi-mation  may  call 
Mis.s  Patricia  Bryan  in  my  oflBce,  tele- 
phone extension  4576. 


The  Real  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JEr.SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  11,  1959 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  an  ironic  rule  of  history  at 
work  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  great 
men. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
greater  the  man  and  the  farther  removed 
in  time  he  is  from  cur  own  generation, 
the  more  freely  he  is  quoted  and  the 
more  loosely  he  is  interpreted. 

Thus,  few  people  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory have  been  more  vigorously  em- 
braced by  representatives  of  more  diverse 
points  of  view  than  has  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  is  a  tribute 
to  Lincoln's  greatness.  He  was  a  unifier, 
a  builder,  a  man  who  loved  his  fellow 
men   regardless  of   political  differences. 

In  another  sen^e.  however,  this  is  un- 
fortunate. For  it  obscures  what  Lincoln 
really  believed  and  sometimes  what  he 
really  said  and  meant. 

And  worst  of  all.  it  tends  to  hide  the 
real  Lincoln — a  man  from  whom  other 
men  in  all  ages  have  much  to  learn. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  see  him  now 
as  he  really  was.  In  this,  our  purpose 
may  be  better  served  by  examining  the 
characteristics  of  the  man  Lincoln, 
rather  the  words  and  the  policies  by 
means  of  which  the  public  figure  Lincoln 
dealt  with  the  concrete  political  realities 
of  his  particular  time. 

Granted  the  importance  and  the  wis- 
dom of  what  he  said  and  what  he  did,  we 
must  do  Lincoln  the  justice  of  dealing 
with  him  in  the  perspective  of  his  time. 
And  this  means  restraining  ourselves 
from  using  his  words  to  serve  our  own 
ends. 

The  irony  in  this  should  be  apparent. 
For  Lincoln  was  addicted  to  the  truth.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  mor- 
bidly preoccupied  with  truth — morbid, 
perhaps,  because  too  few  of  his  contem- 
poraries, as  too  few  of  ours,  gave  evi- 
dence of  valuing  it  as  highly. 
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Lincoln  was  a  man  with  a  passion  to 
be  understood.  He  abhorred  indirec- 
tion, despised  glittering  generalities, 
shrank  from  evasion  and  ambiguity. 

His  respect  for  man's  mind  led  him  to 
rely  on  demonstration,  rather  than  on 
emotional  appeal,  to  convince  those  with 
whom  he  dealt. 

His  outward  style— his  manner,  his 
taste  and  his  writing — reflected  the  in- 
ner Lincoln:  self-contained,  direct,  clear, 
sometimes  terse,  precise,  simple,  and  un- 
decorated. 

He  was  a  realist,  about  himself  and 
about  others.  He  lacked  sentimentality 
of  any  kind.  And  he  would,  it  is  certain, 
have  scorned  those  who.  however  sin- 
cerely, have  sentimentalized  him.  For 
he  recognized  that  sentimental;  ty  de- 
stroys a  man's  integrity,  fuzzies  up  the 
truth  about  him,  and  makes  him  a  pli- 
able instrument  for  the  service  of  others' 
interests. 

Lincoln  was  no  storybook  hero,  no 
romantic  fool.  He  was  a  difficult,  com- 
plex human  beinsj,  the  material  of  true 
greatness. 

He  valued  excellence.  He  recoRnized 
It  in  others.  He  understood  the  pains- 
taking, laborious  price  of  achieving  it, 
and  willingly  paid  that  price.  And,  af- 
terward, he  appreciated  honestly  what 
he  knew  to  be  his  own  great  worth. 

This  self-control,  this  mastery  of  him- 
self— no  easy  accomplishment  for  this 
giant  of  many  moods  and  passions  and 
ambitions — was  the  rource  of  his 
strength  and  his  mastery  of  others. 

Was  Lincoln  really  modest  and  hum- 
ble? Not  in  the  conventional  sense  of 
false  self-effacement  or  self-righteous- 
ness, but  genuinely  so.  as  one  who  knew 
and  understood  himself  as  he  really  was. 

He  was  a  great  man — a  man  for  our 
age  and  every  age. 
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Wednesday.  February  11.  1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  my  newsletter  of  February  7, 
1959: 

\V.\.siiiNi;r(iN    Report 

(Dy  CongresFinan  Br"ce  Aiger.  Fifth  District. 
Tex. is,  Febru.iry  7.  19.'i9) 

The  voterans'  direct  housing  loan  bill  pro- 
vicUd  $300  million  more  for  direct  Treasury 
loiti.s  find  increa.^ed  the  maximum  Interest 
rate  from  the  present  4^4  percent  to  5'4 
percent.  Arguments  for:  (1)  Additional  vet- 
eran home  purchases  may  result;  (2)  more 
private  Investment  money  may  become  avall- 
ablt  to  veterans  through  the  Increased  In- 
tere.st;  (3)  tiie  President  is  nut  forced  to 
spend  this  money,  it  is  only  made  available. 
Arguments  again.st:  (1)  There  is  $192  million 
still  on  hand  for  such  loans;  (2)  Congress' 
control  of  expenditures  Is  bypassed  by  this 
direct  Treasury  payout;  (3)  this  Is  $300  mll- 
.llon  beyond  the  budget.  The  bill  was  passed 
310  lo  89  (35  not  voting* .    I  opposed  the  bill. 


As  I  see  It.  the  merits  of  the  bill  were  com- 
pletely eclipsed  by  the  unconscionable  ex- 
penditure of  $300  million  we  don't  have,  to 
that  extent  unbalancing  the  budget. 

The  "battle  of  the  budget"  is  on,  the  open- 
ing gun  being  the  vote  on  this  loan  bill.  Not 
a  single  Democrat  voted  to  keep  the  budget 
balanced  (all  89  were  Republican).  Several 
Democrats  spoke  vehemently  ai^alnst  the  bill. 
Some,  like  myself,  consider  the  bill  clearly 
unconstitutional,  since  such  appropriations 
bypa.KS  the  expressed  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  appnipriating  money.  This 
back  door  to  the  Treiisiiry,  or  House  appro- 
priation procedures  b' pass,  accounted  for 
$tij  billion  (if  the  8f)lh  Cong.-t .  s'  cxpendi- 
tiiiLS.  Why  llu.s  unc'juttltutlin-.il  procedtire? 
Why  does  ni^t  even  o  le  Democrat  vote  against 
it.  including  all  alleged  southern  cof^.serva- 
tive.s?  Why?  Could  it  be  politico,  pftre  and 
.'■unpic— the  attempt  to  discredit  and  etn- 
harrass  tlie  President  wlio  i.s  now  trying'  to 
hold  the  line.  tr\int;  to  cut  .spcnditm.  trying 
to  tailor  spending  t)  Income  as  all  re.-pi  n- 
sib:e  P.scal  practice  riemandr  even  hou.'^e- 
hold  opcratinn? 

In  the  Senate  D:?mocrats  are  pushing  a 
$2' J  billion  housin?  bill  (creating  the  In- 
flUlon  which  wreck.-;  the  Income  ol  the  very 
people  who  politicians  claim  need  hou.singi; 
then  there's  the  Arr  led  Forces  budget  strug- 
gle with  the  "defense  at  any  cost"  cliche 
(our  defense  is  basrd  on  a  sound  economy 
and  can  be  wrecked  by  Inflitiuni;  or  how 
about  agriculture  with  the  Democrat  plan 
now  for  direct  subsidy  p.iyments  to  farmers. 
Well,  wliere's  tlic  m  )ney  coming  froin?  The 
Federal  Government  hasn't  any — it's  broke 
and  In  debt.  Do  people  want  their  taxes 
r.iiscd?  The  President  reminded  the  spend- 
er.s — 'include  the  taxes  In  each  of  thete  pro- 
grams to  pay  for  them."  Polillcia;is  vote  for 
every  appropri,itlon  and  again.st  every  tax. 
If  ever  con.<-,crvatlve!-  of  both  parties  h:»d  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  ncjw  is  the  time 
to  support  the  Preiidcnt's  balanced  budget 
for  the  sake  of  our  .Nation.  Surely,  not  even 
rabid  partisans  can  oppose  economy  moves 
Just  bccau.^e  it's  the  Presidetit,  a  Republican, 
asking  it.  A  preva.ent  distortion  now  pre- 
sented by  Democrat  leadership  is  "the  Demo- 
crat Compress  clipped  $5  6  iilllion  ofl  the 
buf!t<et.s  for  1958  and  1959."  What  a  trans- 
parent distortion,  even  to  the  untutored, 
wlien  It  Is  remembered  that  the  D?mocrat- 
led  ContntKs  piled  ,ip  a  dcllcil  of  $127  bll- 
licjn  during  tills  per.od.  As  Knebel.  column- 
ist, says  of  the  budg'-t  battle:  "Ike  challenj^es 
Democrats  to  raise  t  ixes  to  cover  their  spend- 
ing That's  pay-as-you-go.  but  Democrats 
have  their  own  slocjun:  'Pie  now  j>!iy  later  '  " 
For  myself,  I  di.slii;e  thinking  the  labor  lead- 
ers, the  ADA.  and  or  liberal  Drniocr.U  lead- 
ers can  so  inlluence  the  tratlmon.illy  con- 
servative southern  Democrats. 

The  draft  bill  ectcn.sion  pas.sed  handily 
381  to  20  (32  not  voting)  extending  for  4 
years  compuk.ory  military  service.  Many 
Congressmen  dislike-  a  draft  in  our  freedv;m- 
and  peace-loving  country,  but  this  cannot 
blind  us  to  the  rea  Ity  of  the  dan!;;ers  cfjn- 
frontlng  us.  We  doii't  seem  to  he  able  to 
maintain  the  neces.s.iry  mani)o\ver  by  volun- 
tary metliods. 

The  mountain  of  debt  In  this  country  now 
totals  a  staggering  $788  8  billion;  that's 
$4.C50  for  every  ma  a,  woman,  and  child,  a 
total  debt  more  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  breakdown:  Federal.  $283 
billion;  State,  $14  7  billion;  farm,  cor- 
porate, and  family,  $449.6  billion.  Isn't  it 
time  we  held  the  line  on  spending,  taxing. 
and  borrowing,  and  lived  within  our  Federal 
income?  The  Alger  thumbnail  legislative 
program  might  be  said  in  one  sentence — 
cut  Government  spending,  cut  Federal  taxes, 
make  social  security  a  sound  pay-as-wc-go 
system,  free  farmer?  from  regulations  and 
subsidies,  evaluate  all  existing  law,  and  stop 
the  socialistic  labor  trend  of  government. 


Voice  tn  the  Washington  WUderneaa  De- 
partment: Last  year,  when  a  somethlng-for- 
everybody  boost  in  railroad  workers'  unem- 
ployment compensation  was  being  whistled 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, only  senior  Republican  Member  Joi 
0'H^RA  and  I  protr.'^ted  In  a  separate  report 
that  under  current  conditions  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund  might  well  drop  dan- 
gcrou.'^ly  from  $170  million  to  less  than  $100 
million  "within  n  year's  time"  O'Hara  blocked 
the  bill  durini.;  the  doting  days  of  the  sea- 
sion.  Now  this  propivsal  is  up  again,  backed 
by  the  comnittee  chairman.  Meanwhile  la 
8  nvmth.s  the  compensation  fund  has  plum- 
meted to  tflO  null. on  and  the  retirement  board 
hee.d  rcquest.>i  authnrlty  to  borrow  around 
$100  million  C'.upkd  with  a  move  to  In- 
creiise  benefits. 


National   Security   and   Hydroelectric 
Equipment 
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or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11,  1959 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  durin'„'  the  pa.st  few  days  we 
have  witnessed  the  strange  ."spectacle  of 
a  foreifin  government  launching  a  cam- 
pai;,'n  of  recrimination  in  the  American 
press  against  our  Government's  award 
of  a  contract  for  two  hydiaulic  turbines 
to  an  American  company  in  preference 
to  a  Briti.'^^h  firm. 

Lettei.';  have  been  sent  to  American 
new.spapers  by  the  Briti.sh  Information 
Service,  an  agency  of  tlie  British  Gov- 
ernment, quotini;  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor to  Wa.shinfiton  and  the  president  of 
Britain's  Board  of  Trade  as.  in  effect, 
impcachin.^'  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  US.  Government  officials. 

The  president  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  a  Government  agency  similar  to 
our  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Brit- 
ish Amba.ssador  and  the  British  Infor- 
mation Service.^  speak  for  Britain  and 
British  interests,  not  for  the  United 
States. 

The  direct  approach  of  a  Briti.sh 
agency  to  American  newspapers,  with  its 
implied  slurs  at  American  officials  and 
policy,  has  met  with  a  mixed  response. 
One  sefjment  of  our  pre.s.':  has  been  quick 
to  echo  the  British  position. 

In  shari)  contrast,  the  Oakland  Trib- 
une, of  Oakland.  Calif.,  speaks  up  for 
America. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  published  the 
followinii  editorial  on  January  28  under 
the  heading   "British   Campaign": 

Attention  was  called  yesterday  In  these 
columns  to  the  unh.ippy  state  of  mind  of 
much  of  the  Briti.-h  press  over  the  award- 
ing of  a  contract  for  hydroelectric  equip- 
ment by  the  U  S  Government  to  US.  firms 
In  preference  to  lower  priced  Brltlsli 
equipment. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  comments  of  the 
British  press  were  Government  Inspired,  and 
that  a  campaign  has  been  launched  In  this 
country  by  the  British  Information  Service, 
an  agency  of  the  British  Government. 


The  San  n-andsco  office  of  the  British 
Inlormatlon  Service  U  sending  out  letters  to 
financial  editors  and  the  city  desks  of  news- 
papers In  this  area,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere, 
referring  to  the  preference  for  American 
equipment  over  British  as  a  slap  In  the 
face  for  Britain. 

It  refers  to  a  statement  by  Sir  David 
Eccles.  president  of  the  British  BoLrd  of 
Trade,  also  a  British  OoTemment  agency,  In 
which  he  said: 

"Rejection  of  this  tender  Is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  ideas  of  Interdependence  and 
freedom  of  trade  u]x>n  which  the  two  Gov- 
ernments have  agreed.  The  rejection  came  as 
a  shock  and  nothing  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  so  far  been  able  to  tell  us  In  any 
way  reduces  my  disappointment." 

Then  the  letter  refers  to  vehement  pro- 
tests made  by  the  British  Ambassador  In 
Washington,  who  among  other  things  said  of 
the  UJS.  Government's  explanation:  "TeU 
that  to  the  marines — sailors  won't  believe 
you." 

It  was  not  necessary  that  the  United 
States  give  any  explanation,  but  it  did.  It 
was  pointed  out  there  Is  a  Federal  statute 
known  as  the  Buy  American  Act.  designed 
to  give  preference  to  American  products  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  the  purchase  was  made  In  conformity 
with  requirements  that  Government  ex- 
penditures t>e  made,  wherever  pos&lble,  in 
areas  of  unemployment. 

It  aso  was  made  clear  thct  security  re- 
quirements hr.d  to  be  met,  in  this  c&he  the 
availability  of  parts  when  repairs  might  be 
needed  and  the  availability  of  the  machine 
tools  needed  to  turn  out  replacements  In 
the  event  of  a  major  emergency. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  Oakland  Trib- 
une speak  up  for  America  and  Ameri- 
can employment,  security  and  interests, 
and  I  am  not  surprised.  The  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  is 
William  P.  Knowland,  who  served  his 
State  of  California  and  the  Nation  with 
distinction  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  14 
years  and  retired  voluntarily  at  the  close 
of  the  recent  session  as  Senate  Repub- 
lican leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  clamor 
which  has  been  raised  over  the  rejection 
of  this  English  company's  bid  on  two 
hydraulic  turbines  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent this  case  in  its  proper  perspective. 

There  has  been  an  obvious  effort  in 
some  quarters  to  represent  tliis  action  as 
having  shut  out  all  foreign  competition 
for  such  contracts. 

The  facts  af^-that  foreign  overseas 
manufacturers  during  the  past  7  years 
have  received  orders  from  American  gov- 
ernmental agencies  for  14  giant  hydrau- 
lic turbines  totaling  1.526,000  horse- 
power. 24  hydraulic  tiu-bine  driven  gen- 
erators with  a  combined  rating  of  1,295,- 
210  kllovolt-amperes.  and  399  heavy 
FKDwer  transformers. 

Each  year  increasing  millions  of 
American  tax  dollars  have  gone  into  pro- 
curement from  foreign  suppliers  of  heavy 
equipment  for  our  expanding  federally 
owned  or  publicly  owned  power  produc- 
tion and  transmission  facilities. 

All  of  the  14  hydraulic  turbines  above 
mentioned  have  been  supplied  or  are  on 
order  from  the  English  Electric  Export 
ti  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Stafford.  England, 
the  foreign  bidder  on  the  two  turbines 
for  the  Greers  Perry  I>am  in  Arkansas 
over  which  the  present  British-inspired 
controversy  has  arisen. 


Of  the  24  generators  of  foreign  con- 
struction, this  company  has  built  or  has 
contracts  to  build  the  12  largest,  and 
also  a  13th  generator  of  lesser  ratirig. 
It  also  has  received  the  contracts  for  39 
of  the  399  heavy  power  transformers  be- 
ing supplied  from  overseas. 

With  reference  to  two  of  these  trans- 
formers, the  English  quarterly  review 
British  Affairs,  stated  in  March  1957,  as 
follows : 

Two  of  tiie  largest  transformers  ever  built 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  from  the  English  Electric  Co.  of 
Stafford.  The  transformers  are  for  the  Au- 
thority's new  power  station  at  Gallatin, 
Tenn.  When  they  are  ready  they  will  form 
one  of  the  heaviest  loads  ever  shipped  from 
Britain. 

Fifty  British  heavy  transformers  for 
other  governmental  power  systems  in 
the  United  States  were  ordered  from  an- 
other English  company,  bringing  the 
British  total  for  this  type  of  heavy  elec- 
trical equipment  to  89. 

Governmental  procurement  of  the  re- 
maining foreign-built  electrical  equip- 
ment is  divided  between  Swiss,  Austrian, 
Italian,  and  British  firms  other  than 
British  Electric.  It  is  evident  that  the 
latter  has  not  done  badly  in  this  over- 
seas competition  for  our  hydroelectric 
power  generation  and  transmission 
equipment  market. 

Industry  data  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  shows, 
with  reference  to  heavy  power  trans- 
formers, that  in  1951  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment purchased  none  from  overseas. 
In  1952,  27  percent  of  the  purchases  were 
from  overseas,  in  1953  50  percent,  in 
1954  40  percent,  in  1955  60  percent,  and 
in  1956  they  exceeded  80  percent.  This 
data  applies  to  transformers  only. 

In  1956  the  Corps  of  Engineers  bought 
26  percent  of  all  its  power  equipment, 
which  includes  turbines,  generators,  and 
circuit  breakers,  from  foreign  sources,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  39  per- 
cent and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  47 
Iiercent. 

The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has  Installed 
or  purchased  37  heavy  power  transformers 
with  a  totel  rating  of  2,692.000  kllovolt-am- 
peres in  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  the  Dalles 
Dam  and  the  McNary  Dam — 

An  industry  statement  filed  with  Di- 
rector Leo  A.  Hoegh,  of  the  OfiBce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  states. 

Also  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  two  for- 
eign manufactured  hydraulic  turblne-drlven 
generators,  each  with  a  73.684-kllovolt- 
ampere  rating.  In  the  McNary  Dam. 

Also  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  three 
large  power  transformers  (kilo volt-ampere 
rating  totaling  130,000)  and  six  sizable  hy- 
draulic turbine-driven  generators  purchased 
from  abroad  and  Installed  in  this  area. 

Also.  32  heavy  power  transformers  of  for- 
eign origin  have  been  Installed  or  ordered  by 
the  municipal  power  63r6tems  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  or  by  the  public  utility  districts  In 
the  area.  They  have  a  combined  kilovolt- 
ampere  rating  of  2,372.000.  In  the  same 
category  are  10  hydraulic  turbines  totaling 
1,140,000  horsepower,  and  10  large  hydraulic 
turblne-drlven  generators. 

The  same  report  states  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  purchased 
45  heary  power  transformers  with  a  total 


of  approximately  4.098,000  kilovolt- 
amperes  from  foreign  sources  and  has 
issued  a  letter  of  intent  for  the  purchase 
of  three  60,000  kilovolt-amperes  hy- 
draulic turbine -driven  generators,  while 
the  power  authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  purchased  some  32  foreign- 
produced  transformers  with  a  total 
kilovolt-ampere  rating  of  4.098,000, 
identical  to  that  of  TVA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  consider  these 
facts,  particularly  those  which  apply  to 
Federal  projects  for  which  Congress  has 
appropriated  the  funds,  the  question 
must  arise  whether  these  wholesale  for- 
eign purchases  are  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  economy,  welfare,  and  security. 

Yet,  when  the  question  arises  there  is 
an  outburst  from  British  ofiBcialdom  and 
the  British  press  which  is  reflected  in 
several  of  our  own  newspai)ers,  and  the 
occasion  seized  upon  is  the  rejection  of 
one  award  to  a  company  which  has  re- 
ceived previously  many  awards  from 
American  governmental  agencies  involv- 
ing millions  of  dollars.  They  would  have 
us  subscribe  to  the  view  that  it  is  un- 
American  to  be  for  America. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  prior  occasion 
when  an  award  of  an  electrical  equip- 
ment contract  was  denied  when  an  Eng- 
lish company  was  the  low  bidder,  al- 
though I  do  recall  such  an  instance  when 
a  Japanese  firm  entered  the  low  bid. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  in  this  most 
recent  case  which  has  so  aroused  our 
British  friends? 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  last  July  ad- 
vertised for  bids  on  two  turbines  for  the 
Greers  Ferry  Dam  in  Arkansas.  Eng- 
lish Electric  was  the  only  foreign  bidder. 
Pour  of  the  five  American  companies 
manufacturing  hydraulic  turbines  en- 
tered bids.  The  bids  were  opened  Sep- 
tember 4.  The  English  company's  bid 
was  $1,450,700.  The  lowest  American 
bid,  that  of  the  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp.,  of  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco, 
was.  $1,757,210.  The  difference  between 
the  low  foreign  bid  and  the  lowest  Amer- 
ican bid  was  $306,510  or  approximately 
19  percent. 

May  I  say  at  this  point  that  Federal 
Government  specifications  officially  rec- 
ognize that  from  45  to  55  percent  of  the 
American  contract  price  for  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  hydraulic  tiurbines 
represents  the  labor  cost. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  estimated  that 
207,250  man-hours  of  work  were  directly 
involved  at  its  plant  in  construction  of 
the  two  Greers  Ferry  turbines,  and  that 
an  additional  81,000  man-hours  would  be 
provided  by  its  immediate  suppliers,  a 
total  of  288,250  man-hours. 

I  do  not  have  an  estimate  of  the  total 
labor  costs  on  this  contract,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  construction  of  hydraulic 
tiu"bines  requires  highly  specialized  tech- 
niques and  skills,  and  that  the  average 
earnings  for  all  labor  in  American  manu- 
facturing industries  as  of  last  October 
was  $2.13  per  hour. 

On  this  basis,  had  the  contract  been 
given  to  the  English  company,  which  al- 
ready has  received  many  such  contracts 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  American  wage 
earners   would   have  lost   $612,000,   or 
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I  ■         double  the  difFerence  between  the  English 
and  the  Aiperican  bids. 

Or,  if  we  take  the  45  percent  minimum 
percentage  recognized  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment speciflcations  as  the  proportion 
of  labor  costs  to  contract  price  in  manu- 
facturing hydraulic  turbines  the  loss 
would  have  increased  to  $790,744  had  the 
English  company's  bid  been  accepted. 

The  award  of  the  contract,  therefore, 
provided  a  net  gain  to  the  American 
economy  of  at  least  $300,000  and  more 
than  7,200  weeks  of  productive  employ- 
ment to  American  citizens  in  an  area 
where  6  to  8.9  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force  is  currently  unemployed  according 
to  the  January  report  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security. 

The  award  of  this  particular  contract 
to  the  lowest  American  bidder  instead  of 
to  the  foreign  bidder  was  clearly  justi- 
fied, in  my  opinion,  on  economic  and 
social  grounds,  in  addition  to  that  of 
national  security  expressed  by  Director 
Hoegh  and  upheld  by  Secretary  Dulles. 

American  wage  earners  buy  American 
goods  in  American  shops  and  stores. 

Foreign  labor  does  not. 

American  wage  earners  pay  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes. 

Foreign  labor  does  not. 

American  employment  and  American 
households  support  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, our  churches,  and  our  civic  and 
religious  institutions. 

Foreigners  do  not. 

Americans  man  our  military  and  in- 
dustrial defenses. 

Foreigners  do  not. 

When  Government  tax  money  is  paid 
out  for  Government  projects  and  facili- 
ties American  taxpayers  are  entitled,  in 
my  opinion,  to  have  that  money  paid  to 
fellow  Americans  with  the  realization 
that  the  benefits  of  tlicse  expenuiture.s 
will  accrue  to  all  Americans  in  national 
security  and  an  expanding  economy, 
particularly  where  qualified  American 
workers  and  taxpayers  are  unemployed. 

Why  should  American  jobs  be  sacri- 
ficed because  British  labor  is  cont>.nt  to 
work  for  one-half  or  one-third  of  our 
wage  scales,  thus  permitting  his  em- 
ployer to  underbid  Ameiican  industry  on 
public  contracts? 

I  concede  that  this  was  not  a  factor 
taken  Into  account  by  tho  Director  of 
OCDM,  but  offer  it  as  supplemental  jus- 
tification of  his  determination. 

The  decision  was  based  solely  on  na- 
tional security  considerations. 

Congress  in  1933  pa.s.sed  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act.  designed  to  grant  American 
producers  a  25-pcrccnt  differential  over 
foreign  suppliers  on  Government  pur- 
chases on  which  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign bids  were  offered. 

Written  into  that  law  was  a  provision 
that  empowered  authorities,  rrgardless 
of  any  differential,  "to  reject  any  bid  or 
offer  for  materials  of  foreign  origin  if 
such  rejection  is  necessary  to  protect  na- 
tional security  interests." 

In  1954,  the  Buy  American  Act  was 
superseded  by  Executive  Order  10582 
which,  in  effect,  reduced  the  differential 
to  6  percent  but  retained  the  national 
security  exception  stated  above. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  sovereign  right  and 
duty  of  any  nation  to  protect  its  national 
security. 


Director  Hoegh's  decision  was  con- 
sistent also  with  the  national  security 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1958  which  strengthened 
and  expanded  similar  provisions  in  the 
1934  Extension  Act. 

Section  8  of  thi?  1958  act  directs  the 
Director  of  OCDM  to  investigate  and  de- 
termine the  effects  on  national  security 
of  any  article  upon  request  of  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency,  upon  ap- 
pIic;'.l!on  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon 
the  Directors  own  motion. 

If,  as  a  result  of  such  invc^^tipation,  the 
Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  said 
article  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security,  he  siiall  promptly 
so  advise  the  President. 

Then,  unless  tho  President  determines 
that  the  article  is  not  being  imported  in 
such  quantities  or  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  na- 
tional security  he  shall  take  such  action 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  im- 
ports of  such  article  and  its  derivatives 
so  that  they  will  no  longer  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security. 

A  definite  standard  and  criteria  were 
written  into  the  law  to  guide  the  Di- 
rector and  the  President  in  arriving  at  a 
dctciminalion. 

Congress  directed  tliat  the  Director  of 
the  OCDM  and  the  President  consider: 

First.  Domestic  production  needed  for 
projected  defense  requirements. 

Second.  The  capacity  of  domestic  in- 
duGtries  to  meet  the  projected  defense 
requirements. 

Third.  Existing  and  anticipated  avail- 
abilities of  thp  human  resources,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  other  supplir^s  and  services 
essential  to  national  dcfen.se. 

Fourth.  The  requirements  of  growth 
of  such  industries  and  such  supplies  and 
services  inchiding  the  investment,  explo- 
ration, and  development  necessary  to 
as.sure  such  growth. 

I-iiLh.  Tiie  character,  u.se,  and  quan- 
tity of  the  imported  articles  under  in- 
vesligation  as  they  affect  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  national  security 
requirements. 

These  con'iideraticns  are  not  optional 
with  the  Director  of  the  OCl^M  or  the 
President.  Th?y  are  statutory  require- 
ments and  not  subject  to  the  whims  of 
foreign  trade  expansionists  or  foreign 
press  relea-sc^. 

7  he.«e  provisions  were  written  into  the 
Trade  A'^reements  Extension  Act  of  1958 
by  the  Ilcuse  and  retained  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  added  a  further  considera- 
tion to  be  recognized  by  the  Director  of 
the  OCDM  and  the  President  in  arriving 
at  a  determination  of  the  impact  or  ef- 
fect of  imports  of  a  given  article  on  na- 
tional security. 

I  quote: 

In  the  administration  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shall  further  rec- 
ognize the  close  relation  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries; 
and  any  substantial  unemployment,  decrease 
In  revenues  of  government,  loss  of  skills  and 
investment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting 
from  the  displacement  of  any  dnmeetlc  prod- 
ucts by  excessive  imports  shall  be  considered 


without  excluding  other  factors.  In  deter- 
mining whether  such  weakening  of  our  In- 
ternal economy  may  Impair  the  national 
securuy. 

Thus  the  authoiity  of  the  President  to 
deal  with  imports  which  threaten  to  im- 
pair our  national  ."security  is  unequivocal. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  reciprocity  in- 
volved where  a  nation's  security  is  at 
stake. 

Britain  drastically  restricts  imports 
which  compete  with  British  industries 
which  she  considers  essential  or  strate- 
gic. 

She  does  this  under  the  Safeguarding 
of  Industries  Act  of  1921  as  extended  and 
amended. 

She  does  this  through  a  rigid  system 
of  import  licenses  and  exchange  per- 
mits. 

She  dees  this  through  her  British 
token  import  plan,  described  by  our  own 
Department  of  Commerce  as  follows: 

Tlip  Bnti.=ih  token  import  plan,  efitablished 
vvitli  the  United  States  in  1946.  enables  eli- 
gible US  maiuif.icturers  or  other  eligible 
U.S.  firms  to  export  to  the  United  Kingdom 
t  ikon  shipments  or  specified  commodities 
who.se  importation  from  other  dollar  sources 
i.s  oiheruise  genfrally  prohibited  by  tJie 
BrllLsh  Government. 

Participants  are  permitted  to  make 
shipments  under  the  plan  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  30  percent  of  the  indi- 
vidual certified  firms  average  annual  ex- 
ports of  specified  commodities  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  base  years  1936, 
1937.  and  1938. 

The  years  1936.  1937.  and  1938  were 
depression  years  in  which  the  total  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  to  all  countries 
averaged  less  than  S3  billion.  The  Brit- 
ish token  plan  permits  slightly  over  500 
American  firms  which  were  exporting  to 
Britain  in  those  depression  years  to  ex- 
p;)rt  annually  now  30  percent  of  what 
they  exported  to  Britain  then. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  no  record 
of  any  heavy  electrical  equipment — 
generators,  hydraulic  turbines,  trans- 
formers, or  circuit  breaker.s — having 
been  supplied  to  British  industiy  by  any 
American  manufacturer  in  recent  years. 

In  f:ict.  according  to  testimony  pre- 
.sented  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  the  heu!  in<;s  held  last  year  on 
renevv.il  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
such  export  would  be  impassible  even  if 
Americ[>n  manufacturers  were  able  to 
overcome  the  British  low  wace  differen- 
tial and  enter  competitive  bids.  I  quote 
from  the  testimony  cited: 

S'n'^e  Its  creatl  ,n  in  1947.  the  Central 
Klcctrical  Authority  of  Great  Britain  h.is 
limited  the  procurement  of  power  and  trans- 
mission equipment  to  domestic  (le.  British) 
suppliers  iiecause.  as  lis  official  report  to  a 
parliamentary  committee  of  Inquiry  states: 
"It  would  be  unwise  for  the  clpclricity  sup- 
ply industry  (of  En<:;laiid)  to  be  dependent 
upon  foreign  manufacturers  for  spares  and 
maintenance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  If  it  is 
tuiwise  for  England  to  be  dependent  on 
American  or  other  foreign  suppliers  for 
spares  and  maintenance,  it  is  unwise  for 
the  United  States  to  be  dependent  on 
British  suppliers  for  spares  and  main- 
tenance of  power  and  transmission 
equipment. 
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Britain's  own  policy  and  enactments 
demonstrate  that  when  the  President  of 
Britain's  Board  of  Trade  speaks  so  glibly 
of  interdependence  and  freedom  of  trade 
upon  which  the  two  Governments  have 
r.ereed.  his  statement,  like  many  British 
jiroducts,  was  made  exclusively  for 
e;:p3rt. 

I  am  not  aware  of  our  Grovernment 
having  ever  formally  acceded  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Interdependence  with  any  na- 
t'on.  although  I  know  that  some  lip- 
service  has  been  given  to  that  concept  in 
the  executive  branch. 

In  any  event  we  are  not  dependent  on 
Great  Britain  for  hydra^alic  turbines, 
generators,  or  heavy  trar^formers,  al- 
though we  might  well  be  if  we  continue 
to  rely  largely  on  foreign  sources  for 
such  equipment. 

There  are.  as  stated  previously,  five 
companies  in  the  United  States  that 
manufacture  hydraulic  tvu-bines,  three  of 
them  located  in  areas  that  presently  have 
a  labor  surplus,  frequentlr  referred  to 
as  distressed  areas. 

There  are  five  companies  manufac- 
ttu-ing  hydraulic  turbine  generators; 
synchronous  condensers  above  10.000 
kilovolt-amperes,  two  of  them  located  in 
labor  surplus  areas. 

There  are  six  companies  manufactur- 
ing power  transformers  above  10.000 
kilovolt-amperes,  five  of  them  in  labor 
surplus  areas,  and  only  three  companies 
manufacturing  power  circuit  breakers  of 
1  million  kilovolt-amperes  interrupting 
capacity  and  above,  two  of  them  located 
in  labor  surplus  areas.  Governmental 
agencies  have  purchased  81  circuit 
breakers  from  foreign  countries. 

Should  the  foreign  manufacturers  elect  to 
bid  on  &I1  Federal  Government  Jobs,  they 
could.  If  present  policies  are  continued,  take 
over  tbe  bulk  of  production  of  all  heavy 
power-producing  equipment  purchased  by 
tbe  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government — 

The  industry  brief  filed  with  the 
Director  of  the  OCDM  tersely  states: 

Since  1953,  70  percent  of  the  hydraulic 
turbine  generator  business  in  the  United 
States  has  been  placed  by  governmental 
agencies.  Federal  and  State,  and  the  in- 
dustry estimates  that  60  percent  of 
hydraiUic  turbine  business  is  affected  by 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  brief,  the  Federal 'Government  has 
become  the  principal  buyer  of  heavy 
power-producing  and  transmission 
equipment,  all  highly  vulnerable  to  dis- 
aster or  sabotage. 

It  can  buy  foreign  at  the  risk  of  many 
months  delay  in  the  event  of  breakdowns 
requiring  repairs  or  replacement,  or  it 
can  buy  American  with  necessary  parts 
and  repair  skills  readily  available. 

It  can  buy  foreign  at  the  risk  of  in- 
creasing unemployment  and  the  loss  of 
specialists  and  technicians  through  shut- 
down of  our  own  strategic  industries,  or 
it  can  buy  American  and  assure  our  con- 
tinued security  in  this  highly  important 
field. 

Let  us  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  pro- 
testations of  foreign  agency  leaders  that 
we  are  breaching  Ideas  of  interdepend- 
ence and  freedom  of  trade  when  we  en- 
deavor to  safeguard  our  own  national 
security. 


The  Nebraska  Farmer  Mai^aunc  Has 
Reported  History  of  State  From  Lin- 
coln's Day  Until  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  F.  McGINLEY 

or    NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  G?  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Fehruary  11,  1959 

Mr.  McGINLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  memorable  and  lovable  char- 
acteristics of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  his 
sedate,  but  sharp,  sense  of  humor.  There 
is  a  story  behind  the  naming  of  Nebras- 
ka's capital  city— Lincoln— which  I  think 
'would  have  amtised  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  he 
been  living  at  the  time. 

The  Platte  River,  in  its  east  to  west 
course,  cuts  the  State  of  Nebraska  into 
approximate  halves,  north  and  south. 
Early  Territorial  politics — 1854-67 — were 
colored  with  a  sectional  rivalry  over 
location  of  the  Territorial  capital  site. 
The  first  acting  Governor,  Thomas  B. 
Cuming,  chose  Omaha,  north  of  the 
Platte,  as  the  Territorial  capital  rather 
than  another  historic  Missouri  River 
town,  Bellevue,  south  of  the  Platte. 

The  location  controversy  continued 
and  became  hotter  as  Nebraska  became 
a  State  on  March  I,  1867.  One  of  the 
acts  of  the  first  State  legislature  in  1867 
was  to  make  a  final  capital  site  deter- 
mination. 

The  South  Platte  members,  many  of 
whom  were  Democrats,  were  in  the  ma- 
jority in  the  first  State  legislature  and 
were  determined  to  relocate  the  capital 
city.  They  had  chosen  the  small  inland 
village  of  Lancaster  on  Salt  Creek,  be- 
cause of  the  expected  wealth  of  the  salt 
reserves  in  that  area. 

Forced  to  strategy,  the  North  Platte 
group,  who  hoped  to  retain  the  capital 
of  Omaha,  offered  an  amendment  to 
rename  the  village  of  Lancaster  as  "Lin- 
coln." By  this  maneuver,  the  northern 
members  hoped  to  make  the  relocation 
measure  distasteful  to  the  South  Platte 
Democratic  members  and  thus  break  up 
the  ijolitical  strength  of  the  South 
Platte  majority. 

However,  the  South  Platte  members 
accepted  the  amendment  and  on  July 
29,  1867,  the  little  village  of  Lancaster, 
on  Salt  Creek,  was  officially  designated 
as  the  State  capital  and  renamed  as  the 
city  of  Lincoln. 

Thus  did  the  controversy  over  this 
minor  issue  cease,  as  it  were,  by  acci- 
dent, and  symbolized  the  later  accept- 
ance of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  as  a  good  and  great  man 
who  saved  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  is  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  further  proof 
that  men  of  vision  make  history  both 
by  their  direct  efforts  and  by  the  force 
of  their  being. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a 
man  of  principle  and  foresight,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  another  birthday.  This  birth- 
day is  of  an  institution  bom  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  of  many  Lincaln-like  attributes. 

This  year  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Nebraska  Farmer,  a  farm 


magazine  that  reported  the  history  of 
the  State  from  Lincoln's  day  until  now. 

Its  founder  was  Robert  W.  Furnas. 
He  was  a  farmer,  fruitgrower,  horticul- 
turist, soldier.  poUtician.  and  news- 
paperman. 

When  that  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished, the  Territory  was  vast  in  size. 
with  most  of  the  people  Uving  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory. 
There  were  24  counties  represented  in 
the  Sixth  Territorial  legislature  in  1859. 
Nebraska  City  was  the  largest  town. 
with  a  population  of  1,922.  Omaha's 
population  was  1.883. 

Fumas  continued  to  publish  the 
magazine  until  going  to  war  in  1862.  He 
returned  to  his  publication  and  was 
elected  the  second  Governor  of  the  State 
in  1872. 

This  was  the  heritage  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  and  it  reflected  as  almost  a 
creed:  ruggedness,  adaptability,  honesty. 

Its  pages  were  dedicated  to  the  farmer 
of  Nebraska.  It  was  interested  in  his 
economic  welfare,  his  opportunity  for 
education,  his  right  and  privilege  of  good 
government. 

And  the  Nebraska  Farmer  has  never 
lost  that  personality. 

Another  man  was  to  rise  over  the 
horizon  of  Nebraska  history  and  shine 
with  the  strength  and  brightness  of  a 
Nebraska  summer  day  upon  the  people 
and  the  land.  He  was  Sam  McKelvie, 
born  on  a  homestead  in  the  State  he 
loved. 

He  guided  the  Nebraska  Fanner  for 
half  a  centurj',  was  to  become  Governor 
of  the  State  at  the  age  of  37  and  bring 
into  focus  the  greatness  of  agrictilture 
and  to  especially  enshrine  the  sandhills 
of  Nebraska  as  the  greatest  cattle  land 
in  America. 

As  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  struggled 
against  adversity  so  did  this  publication. 
The  anniversary  issue  relates  an  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer 
which  could  have  spelled  its  doom  or — as 
was  the  outcome — nurtured  the  publica- 
tion on  the  sparse  diet  of  adversity  and 
the  strengthening  qualities  of  atisterity. 

A  period  of  depression  hit  business  in 
Nebraska  in  1921.  In  1923.  Sam  Mc- 
Kelvie was  broke.  R  was  a  despondent 
Sam  who  boarded  a  train  for  Omaha  to 
try  to  tap  one  of  the  fading  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  $50,000  needed  to  keep  the 
business  going. 

Walter  Head,  president  of  the  Omaha 
National  Bank,  listened  to  this  man's 
plea  and  heard  the  publisher  expound 
his  belief  that  the  Nebraska  Farmer 
could  come  back. 

The  banker  and  friend  of  Sam  wrote 
out  the  check  and  said: 

Sam,  Nebraska  needs  a  good  farm  paper. 
Let's  keep  tbe  Nebraska  Farmer  going. 

Sam's  name  was  the  only  sectirity  ever 
offered  to  protect  that  loan. 

There  are  many  more  stories  of  the 
growth  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer  under 
the  guidance  of  Sam  McKelvie.  Too 
many  to  relate  here. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  is  like  a  jewel 
of  many  facets.  Its  organization  is  a 
family  in  a  real  sense.  The  employees 
own  stock  in  the  company  and  its  almost 
negligible  turnover  in  employees  Is  tes- 
timony of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  its 
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people.  Sam's  will  provided  for  the  em- 
ployees to  own  the  business. 

Like  Sam  McKelvie.  Its  present  presi- 
dent and  publisher,  Glenn  Buck,  came 
up  from  the  ranks.  He  started  over  30 
years  ago  as  an  advertising  salesman. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  story  is  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  Americana.  It  was 
and  is  interested  in  progress  but  not 
plunging;  government  but  not  political 
power;  education  but  not  preachments. 

It  is  the  true  chronicle  of  Nebraska 
history. 


The  Americao  Association  for  the  Ad- 
Tancement  of  Science,  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  the  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education,  and  the 
National  Planning  Association  Have 
Called  for  Increased  Private  Support 
of  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  11.  1959 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  various  times  in  recent  years 
many  leading  nationwide  orsanizations 
have  called  for  increased  private  giving 
to  education.  Among  these  highly  re- 
spected and  substantial  groups  are  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  the  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education,  and  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association. 

Recently,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H  R. 
2440,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  funds  for  edu- 
cational purposes  by  providing  increased 
incentives  for  private  giving  through  the 
allowance  of  a  tax  credit  for  charitable 
contributions  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Most  corporations  and  individuals  con- 
spicuou«:ly  fail  to  contribute  to  education 
the  sums  permitted  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  In  fact,  it  is  the  failure 
of  the  present  tax  laws  to  realize  tlie 
large  sums  nece.s.sary  for  education  which 
the  Congress  intended  when  it  wrote 
these  acts  which  led  to  the  development 
of  H.R.  2440  and  other  measures  similar 
to  it  which  are  designed  to  correct  the 
present  situation. 

Di-.  Paul  E.  Klopsteg,  distinpui.shed 
president  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  wrote 
me  on  January  28.  1959,  that  my  bill. 
H.R.  2440.  "could  become  one  of  the  most 
important  plece.s  of  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  preserving  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties that  has  ever  been  passed."  Clear- 
ly, if  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
not  adequately  assisted  in  obtaining  the 
funds  without  which  their  continued 
existence  will  be  impossible,  then  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  these  insti- 
tutions will  be  ended.     Both  increased 


Federal  aid  and  private  giving  is  of  ab- 
solute importance  if  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  to  serve  our  growing  needs 
as  our  country  expands. 

H.R.  2440  would  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
credit  against  income  tax  for  charitable 
contributions  made  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual taxpayer,  the  limit  on  this  credit 
would  be  the  same  as  the  present  limit 
on  the  deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions. H.R.  2440  would  not  give  him  a 
tax  benefit  with  respect  to  more  con- 
tributions than  he  may  now  include  for 
deduction  purposes  alone;  he  may  elect 
to  treat  a  charitable  contribution — if  it 
is  to  an  educational  institution— as  a 
credit  rather  than  as  a  deduction,  but 
the  total  of  credit  plus  deduction  is  no 
greater  than  the  present  allowable  total 
of  deductions. 

In  the  case  of  a  corporate  taxpayer,  the 
limit  on  this  credit  would  be  increa.sed 
from  5  percent  to  10  percent  of  taxable 
income — where  the  pcrcentage-of-tax- 
able-income  method  of  computing  the 
limit  is  used — and  this  credit  wqfuld  be 
in  addition  to  the  deduction  presently 
allowed  for  charitable  contributions  gen- 
erally; a  corporation  may  elect  to  treat 
charitable  contributions  to  educational 
institutions  a.s  credits  rather  than  as 
deduction.s— up  to  10  percent — without 
cutting  into  the  amount  of  such  con- 
tributions— along  with  otlier  types  of 
charitable  contributions — which  may  be 
allowed  as  deductions.  Of  course,  the 
same  contribution  cannot  be  counted  as 
a  credit  and  a  drduction. 

Under  H.R.  2440  the  taxpayer  would 
be  allowed  a  2-year  carryover  on  the 
credit  just  as  he  is  prcenlly  allowed  a 
2-year  carryover  for  deduction  purpo.'-es. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
directed  to  prescribe  rc;;ulatlons  govern- 
ing the  time  and  manner  of  making  the 
election  to  treat  a  contribution  as  a 
credit  rather  than  a  deduction  and  im- 
posing: conditions  to  insure  the  effective 
correlation  of  the  new  credit  section  with 
the  existins:  deduction  provi.sion.s. 

I  include  here  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Dr.  Paul  E.  Klopsteg.  president  of 
the  American  A.ssociation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement, of  Science,  and  tlie  text  of 
my  bill.  H.R.  2440: 

American  As.sornTioN  for  the 

Advancement  ov  .StiFNCE, 
GlcTivicir.  III.,  February  3,  1959 
Hon.  Fn.xNK  Thomp.hin  Jr., 
House  of  lie  present  at  lies. 
WuslLmgt<>7i,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Thompson:  Thank  you  very 
much  fi)r  your  letter  of  January  ;30. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  been  either  Ui- 
rectly  active  In  or  as.s()clated  with  higher 
education  throughout  my  cnrecr.  Having 
been  on  the  staff  of  a  l^fl^e  .State  unlver.-lty 
and  a  large  private  unWrslty.  and  on  the 
board  of  tru.stees  of  a  small  liberal  art.s  col- 
lege. I  am  familiar  with  the  problems,  so 
many  of  which  could  be  .solved  with  more 
money  that  the  Institution  can  truly  call 
Its  own. 

I  have  literally  lived  with  the  question  of 
how  the  flow  of  undesignated  funds  from 
many  donors  could  be  stimulated,  over  a 
period  of  more  than  5  years.  For  more  years 
than  that,  I  had  been  aware  of  the  Inevi- 
table pressure  that  would  come  upon  the  col- 
leges and  universities  as  a  result  of  the  rapid 


Increase  in  the  number  of  young  people  of 
college  age,  and  that  pressure  is  now  upon 
them.  To  avoid  operating  deflclts,  they  must 
either  limit  their  enroUmenta,  or  obtain  more 
operating  funds. 

Some  private  Institutions  are  already  limit- 
ing enrollments,  which  Is  bound  to  throw  In- 
creasing loads  on  the  State  and  municipally 
supported  Institutions,  largely  to  their  detri- 
ment. What  is  needed  Is  clearly  the  addi- 
tional "own"  money  to  prevent  deficits  as 
enrollments  Increase.  The  source  must  be 
one  of  two  po.s-slble  ones:  either  Government, 
or  private.  As  you  know  better  than  I,  the 
pressure  on  Government  for  more  and  more 
subsidy  for  hlglu-r  education  Is  Increasing 
eacli  year,  and  luiderstandably  so.  Private 
Indlvlduitls  ha\e  reached  a  celling  In  their 
charitable  giving,  as  expressed  In  percent  of 
adjusted  Rro.ss  income  of  taxpayers.  As 
slKjwn  in  tlie  study  sponsored  by  AAAS,  this 
percentage  has  remained  close  to  4.2  for  a 
number  of  years,  this  being  tiie  average  for 
those  Itemizing  their  gifts.  The  question  is 
how  to  break  through  the  ceiling.  1  be- 
lieve it  cm  be  done,  and  I  believe  H.R.  2440 
can  be  the  instrument  for  doing  so. 

VVlien  I  published  the  general  plan  for 
pq'.i.iU.'inK  cost  of  Rlvmg  in  Science,  I  had 
reque.sts  for  1.800  repririt-s.  out  of  an  origi- 
nal clrculatl(jn  of  about  45,000  copies.  It 
InrllcatPd  excpptlonal  Interest  In  the  prob- 
lem and  possible  solutions.  Great  Interest 
was  also  expressed  by  many  college  and  unl- 
ver?^ity  pre.-iidonts  witli  wlioin  I  spoke  about 
It.  and  the  u.iual  ciuuncnt  was.  "This  Is  ex- 
actly what  is  needed.  You  must  keep  on 
pushing  it  Of  cf.ursc  one  individual  isn't  in 
position  to  push  such  a  matter  very  far  or 
very  fast.  It  was  not  until  AAAS.  an  or- 
ganization witliout  vested  interest  In  the  re- 
sults, but  of  course  Interested  In  better  ed- 
ucation and  research  in  co:ieges  and  uni- 
versities, took  eiiouRh  interest  to  have  the 
study  mide  tliat  things  began  to  move  off 
dead  center  And  H  R.  2440  cxpres.ses  suc- 
cinctly  how  the  Job  needs  to  be  done. 

As  I  see  11.  citlier  we  have  no  concern  for 
the  future,  since  "Uncle  Sugar"  is  always 
available  to  help  or  we  do  something  to 
make  this  help  unnecessary  If  we  have 
strong  convictions,  from  experience,  that 
much  of  the  strength  of  an  institution 
C'luies  fr<  ni  .sei: -reliance,  sonu  thing  mu.'^t 
b»  done  to  spark  and  foster  self-reliance  in 
tlie  administration  of  the  Institutions.  Up 
to  now  I  haven't  seen  a  better  method  than 
that  proposed  In  H  R  2440.  nor  has  anyone 
Within  my  knowledge  come  up  with  any- 
thing better  When  someone  tells  me  that 
it  isn't  the  answer  to  the  problem,  that  it 
won't  W(!:k.  that  tlie  C'  r.crc.^s  won't  pass  it. 
I  have  one  reply  "Then  you  have  tossed 
yourself  a  challenge  to  imjjrove  on  It.  be- 
c  '.use  a  w.iy  must  be  found  to  channel  more 
private  funds  into  the  institutions  " 

I  believe  that  mo^t  of  the  pros  and  cons 
are  covered  in  my  article  in  Science  for  No- 
vember 16.  1950.  If  y.iu  w(;uld  like  to  une 
any  part  of  It  in  the  Concressio.val  Rrt  oho 
at  a  time  you  consld.r  to  be  appropriate,  I 
am  sure  that  th?re  will  be  every  cooperation 
from  A.AA.S  to  facilitate  this. 

During  the  ne.xt  f«  w  nio'iths  1  shall  be 
making  a  minib-r  of  public  addresses  in 
which  I  shall  discuss  the  subject  broadly, 
and  of  course  will  refer  to  H  R  2140  in  the 
terms  I  used  in  my  letter  of  January  28. 
qU()tL>d  In  yours  of  the  30th. 

All  other  bills  which  I  have  seen.  Intended 
to  aid  higher  education  or  research,  seem  to 
me  to  skate  around  the  edges  of  the  prob- 
lem, ard  don't  get  at  the  heart  of  It.  Yours 
does  get  to  the  root  ol  the  problem,  and  pro- 
vides means  for  a  solution  which  will  au- 
tomatically remain  a  solution  with  increas- 
ing enrollments;  for  it  potentially  breaks 
through  the  barrier  (4.2  percent  of  adjusted 
gro.ss  Income)  and,  provided  taxpayers  are 
properly  Informed,  will  substantially  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  Increasing  incomes. 


You  refer  to  the  desirability  of  cospon- 
sorshlp,  which  seems  to  me  most  Important. 
Were  I  In  Washington  before  March,  I  would 
be  glad  to  help  further  in  finding  other 
Members  who  might  also  Introduce  the  bill. 
I  hope  there  are  tried  methods  by  which  this 
can  come  about. 

You  may  count  on  whatever  help  I  can 
give,  both  personally  and  through  organiza- 
tions such  as  AAAS. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paxji.  E.  Klopstbo, 

President. 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle 
of  1954  to  provide  funds  for  educational 
purpose*  by  providing  Increased  Incentive* 
for  private  giving  through  the  allowance 
of  a  tax  credit  for  charitable  contributions 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
credite  against  tax)  \a  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  39.  Credit  for  charitable  contributions 
to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Cbkdtt. — At  the  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  there  sbaU  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  the  amount  determined  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  IifDivTDTTALs. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer other  than  a  corporation,  the  amount 
allowable  as  a  credit  imder  this  section  shall 
be  whichever  of  the  following  is  the  lesser: 

"(1)  the  amount  determined  by  multiply- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  institutions  of  higher  education,  by 

"(B)  the  maximum  rate  of  tax  imposed 
for  the  taxable  year  by  section  1(a).  or 

"(2)  (A)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
has  elected  to  take  the  standard  deduction 
provided  by  section  141  or  to  pay  the  optional 
tax  imposed  by  section  3.  6  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income,  computed 
without  regard  to  any  net  operating  loss 
carryback  to  the  taxable  year  under  section 
172,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  such  tax- 
payer, 16  percent  of  his  adjusted  gross  In- 
comie.  computed  without  regard  to  any  net 
operating  loss  carryback  to  the  taxable  year 
under  section  172. 

"(c)    Corporations. — 

"(1)  OxNXRAL  RULE. — In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, the  amount  allowable  as  a  credit 
under  this  section  shall  be  whichever  of  the 
following  is  the  lesser: 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  by  multiply- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  institutions  of  higher  education,  by 

"(11)  the  percentage  which  equals  the  stun 
of  the  normal  tax  rate  and  the  surtax  rate 
pre8crlt>ed  by  section  11  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(B)  10  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
I'.come,  computed  without  regard  to— 

"(1)  section  170, 

"(11)  part  VIII  of  subchapter  B  (except 
section  248), 

"(ill)  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section  172,  and 

"(Iv)  section  922  (special  deduction  for 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations). 

"(2)  Corporations  on  accrual  basis. — In 
the  case  of  a  corporation  reporting  Its  tax- 
able Income  on  the  accrual  basis,  If — 

"(A)  the  board  of  directors  authorizes  a 
charitable  contribution  to  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  during  any  taxable  year, 
and 

"(B)  payment  of  such  contribution  Is  made 
after  the  cloM  of  such  taxable  year  and  on 
or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  third  month 
following  the  close  of  such  taxable  year. 


then  the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  such 
contribution  as  paid  during  such  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Carryover  or  corporate  ooNTRiFn- 
noNS. — Any  contribution  made  by  a  corpo- 
ration in  the  taxable  year  which,  but  for  the 
limitation  of  paragraph  (1)(B),  would  be 
taken  into  account  in  computing  the  credit 
under  this  section,  shall  (at  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer  made  for  the  taxable  year)  be 
taken  Into  account  In  computing  the  credit 
under  this  section  In  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding taxable  years,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  lesser  of  the  two  following  amounts: 

"(A)  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  charitable 
contributions  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  may  be  taken  Into  account  In 
computing  the  credit  under  this  section 
under  the  limitation  in  paragraph  (1)(B) 
over  the  amount  of  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
made  in  such  year;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  the  first  succeeding 
taxable  year,  the  amount  of  such  excess  con- 
tribution, and  in  the  case  of  the  second 
succeeding  taxable  year,  the  jwrtlon  of  such 
excess  contribution  not  taken  into  account 
In  the  first  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(d)  iNsmrunoN  of  Higher  Education 
Dkftned. — For  piu-poses  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
103  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958. 

"(e)    Special  Rules. — 

"  ( 1 )  Amounts  taken  into  accoujtt. — The 
determination  of  whether  or  not  a  charitable 
contribution  to  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation may  be  taken  into  account  under  this 
section,  amd  the  amount  thereof,  shall  be 
made  under  section  170;  except  that  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  any  such  determination 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  any  election 
to  take  the  standard  deduction  provided  by 
section  141,  or  to  pay  the  optional  tax  pro- 
vided by  section  3. 

"(2)  Correlation  with  section  i70. — No 
amount  taken  into  account  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
section  170.  Any  amoimt  taken  Into  accoimt 
under  this  section  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  computing  the  limitations  provided 
in  section  170(b)  (1)  (but  not  those  provided 
in  section  170(b)  (2) ) .  For  purposes  of  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  amounts  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  section  170,  any  amount 
taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  an  amoxint  allowable 
imder  section  170;  and  any  reference  In  any 
provision  of  law  to  a  specific  provision  of 
section  170  shall,  where  appropriate,  be 
treated  as  Including  a  reference  to  the  corre- 
sponding provision  of  section  39.  An 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purpoeee  of  this  section  only  to 
the  extent  that,  but  for  such  amount,  the 
amount  allowable  as  a  credit  under  this 
section  for  any  taxable  year  would  be  de- 
creased. 

"(3)  CRxnrr  not  to  result  in  refunds. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowed  by 
this  pBLit  (other  than  this  section  and  sec- 
Uon  31). 

"(4)  Elections. — Any  election  provided  by 
this  section  may  be  made  only  at  such  time. 
In  such  manner,  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions designed  to  Insure  the  effective  correla- 
tion of  this  section  with  section  170,  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Bac.  39.  Credit  for  charitable  contributions 
to  institutions  oX  higher  educa- 
tion.* 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 

170(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


1954  (relating  to  charitable,  etc.,  contribu- 
tions and  gifts)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  charitable  contribution  shall  be 
allowable  as  a  deduction  (or  taken  Into 
account  in  computing  the  credit  under  sec- 
tion 39)  only  if  verified  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

(b)  Section  170(c)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "For 
purposes  of  this  section  and  section  39". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  charitable 
contributions  made  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  during  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


A  Plea  for  U.S.  Diplomatic  Relations 
Wtth  the  Vatican 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11.1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  forceful  and  compelling  forces 
in  the  struggle  against  communism  and 
one  of  the  strongest  influences  for  peace 
In  the  world  today  is  the  Vatican.  We 
are  living  in  a  most  difficult  age.  a  chal- 
lenging age  which  calls  for  wise  leader- 
ship and  effective  action  if  freedom  Is  to 
survive.  We  must  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  meeting  this  challenge.  By 
our  refusal  to  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican,  however,  we  are 
ignoring  a  very  important  center  of  in- 
formation and  intelligence.  In  so  doing, 
we  are  harming  ourselves  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt realized  the  importance  of  main- 
taining diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Vatican  when  he  sent  Ambassador 
Myron  Taylor  there  as  his  emissary.  The 
results  of  Mr.  Taylor's  mission  were  high- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  interests  of  our 
Government  and  our  people,  because  it 
enabled  us  to  obtain  certain  political  and 
economic  intelligence  which  we  would 
not  have  had  otherwise. 

Today  the  free  world  is  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  the  evil  forces  of 
commtinism.  If  communism  should 
emerge  triumphant,  it  will  make  little 
difference  whether  we  are  Catholics. 
Protestants,  or  Jews— all  believers,  re- 
gardless of  creed,  will  be  doomed.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  we  should  all  be  united  in  our 
efforts  against  those  who  seek  to  destroy 
us.  In  that  case,  it  is  imthinkable  that 
any  reasonable  man  would  raise  objec- 
tion to  the  United  States  being  repre- 
sented by  a  diplomatic  mission  at  the 
Vatican. 

It  is  a  very  strange  situation  to  me 
when  I  see  full-fledged  U.S.  diplomatic 
missions  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
satellite  countries  of  Poland,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Bulgaria, 
but  no  such  representation  at  the  Holy 
See.  At  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  re- 
volt in  1956  we  condemned  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  that  country  and  we 
protested  against  the  brutalities  of  the 
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Soviet  troops  in  Hungary,  but  we  did  not 
withdraw  our  diplomatic  missions  from 
Budapest  or  from  Moscow.  When  peo- 
ple in  this  country  asked  why  this  was 
not  done,  we  were  told  by  responsible 
Government  officials  that  we  would  lose 
important  listening  posts  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

While  that  is  very  true,  we  are  ignor- 
ing an  important  listening  post  at  the 
Vatican  which  could  be  no  less  valuable 
to  us.  There  our  mission  could  obtain 
vital  information  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  including  from  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  which  flows  daily  into 
the  Vatican  in  large  volume.  My  ex- 
perience as  an  intelligence  officer  with 
OSS  during  World  War  II  had  tausht 
me  that  the  Holy  See  is  au  courant  with 
everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  sometimes  was  even  more  informed 
than  we  were. 

Such  antiquated  reasons  that  havin?' 
a  U.S.  envoy  at  the  Vatican  would  be 
showing  special  favoritism  toward  one 
particular  religion  or  that  the  Pope 
would  rule  the  White  House  are  too 
ridiculous  for  our  day  and  age.  We  are 
interested  in  preserving  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and  of  the  free  world ;  we  are 
interested  in  maintaining  peace  in  the 
world  and  genuine  understanding  among 
the  nations.  It  is,  therefore,  most  logi- 
cal to  stand  together  in  a  common  cause 
with  all  those  forces  who  think  as  we 
do,  who  seek  the  same  goals,  who  are 
fighting  the  same  enemy.  In  other 
words,  as  I  see  it.  it  would  constitute  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  greater  unity  of 
the  free  world  which  believes  in  the  su- 
pi  emacy  of  the  Almighty  God  as  against 
godless  communism  which  seeks  the 
enslavement  of  the  whole  world. 

About  3  years  ago,  at  Christmas.  1955, 
the  late  Pope  Pius  XII  held  audiences 
with  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
a-^slgned  to  the  Vatican.  He  discussed 
with  them  the  possibility  of  reaching  an 
accord  between  the  East  and  the  West 
oa  nuclear  disarmament,  but  he  noted 
at  the  time  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Vatican  to  undertake  international 
nr^ediation  "when  two  of  the  greatest 
powers  are  not  represented  at  the  Holy 
See."  The  Pontiff  was  referring  to  the 
Unitod  State.s  and  Soviet  Russia,  neither 
of  whom  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Vatican. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  being  classified  with  Commu- 
nist Russia  as  the  two  great  powers  in 
the  world  today  lacking  diplomatic  rep- 
resentation at  the  Vatican.  What  a 
strange  position  for  us  to  be  in  at  a 
crucial  time  such  as  this,  when  we  claim 
to  be  the  moral  leader  of  the  free  world. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Vatican  maintains 
diplomatic  relations  with  some  50  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  Among 
them  are  such  Protestant  countries  as 
Croat  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  West 
Germany,  and  others,  who  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  have  official  representatives 
attached  to  the  Holy  See. 

Our  failure  to  be  represented  at  the 
Vatican  leaves  us  In  the  same  category 
with  Soviet  Russia — as  well  as  with  Com- 
munist China,  which  has  no  representa- 
tion there — which  Is  not  only  a  para- 
doxical and  embarrassing  situation  for 
us.  but  it  also  creates  considerable  doubt 


in  the  minds  of  our  friends  and  allies 
who  are  inclined  to  regard  our  attitude 
as  immature  action  unbefitting  a  great 
nation. 

This  is  a  situation  which  needs  to  be 
corrected.  In  the  past,  the  maintenance 
for  separation  of  church  and  state  was 
advanced  as  a  major  argument  against 
recognition  of  the  Vatican.  Such  an 
indictment  in  connection  with  Vatican 
representation  is  wholly  fantastic.  All 
of  us  are  deeply  aware  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  historic  role  of  religion  in 
American  life.  I  dare  say  that  the 
American  people  would  not  brook  a  dis- 
tortion of  that  role  any  more  than  it 
would  approve  religious  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance. Consequently,  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Vatican  would  be  entirely  in  accord  with 
our  Constitution,  our  history  and  our 
traditions.  It  is  motivated  solely  by  the 
desire  for  the  promotion  of  world  peace 
and  understanding. 

Fortunately,  the  successor  to  Pope  Pius 
XII,  the  present  Pontiff,  Pope  John 
XXIII,  is  pursuing  the  same  attitude 
toward  the  attainment  cf  world  peace, 
and  the  same  desires  for  achieving  un- 
derstanding among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  At  a  time  when  from  many  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  we  hoar  the  voices  of 
doom  and  destruction,  the  voice  of  Pope 
John  is  one  of  calmness  and  comfort. 
We  must  help  strengthen  it.  so  that  it 
does  not  remain  a  voice  ciying  in  the 
wilderness. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  at 
war  with  Communist  Russia  on  all  fronts. 
They  are  bent  on  destroying  the  free 
world,  and  particularly  the  faith  of  the 
free  world  in  a  Supreme  Being.  I  re- 
gard this  as  a  most  propitious  time  to 
establish  relations  with  the  Holy  See,  in 
view  of  Pope  John's  elevation  to  the 
papal  throne  and  his  strong  appeal  for 
unity  in  the  ranks  of  Christendom. 

As  a  member  :)f  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  challenge 
being  made  to  the  invincible  powers  of 
God.  I  would  think  that  religious  men 
of  all  faiths  would  want  to  work  to- 
gether to  prevent  the  atheists  not  only 
from  destroying  our  bodies,  but  also  our 
souls.  It  so  happens  that  the  Vatican 
is  today  the  only  existing  world  religious 
center  having  d..plomatic  relations  with 
other  nations — the  only  nations  not 
represented  are  the  United  States,  Soviet 
Russia,  and  Red  China.  If  other  faiths 
had  a  similar  world  organization,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  advocate  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation in  such  a  body. 

For  tliese  rea.'sons,  I  am  now  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  which  calls  for  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  th'3  Vatican  through  the 
appointment  of  an  envoy  as  a  gesture  of 
our  friendship  and  our  desire  to  help 
promote  world  peace  and  gi-eater  under- 
standing. In  sending  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  the  Val:can,  the  United  States 
would  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  it 
has  the  highest  esteem  for  the;  Catholic 
Church  and  the  broad  principles  of  re- 
ligious freedom  for  which  it  stands  The 
Vatican  is  most  certainly  in  a  position 
to  serve  as  a  force  for  unity  and  strength 
of  the  free  world.  Let  us  .«eek  its  wise 
counsel,  its  moral  strength,  its  world- 
wide support. 
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Wednesday.  February  11.  1959 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
committee  of  this  distinguished  House  is 
currently  considering  a  measure  vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  railroad  workers  of 
America.  It  concerns  increased  retire- 
ment and  unemployment  benefits  to 
bring  them  to  an  equality  with  retired 
career  civil  service  employees  and  those 
under  the  .social  security  system  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  retirement  or 
have  suffered  economic  setbacks  through 
the  loss  of  jobs. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope — actually  my  ex- 
pectation— that  this  important  bill  will 
S3on  be  reported  favorably  and  that  the 
Congress  will  discharge  its  responsibility 
imposed  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
to  remove  the  injustice  currently  preva- 
lent respecting  the  railroad  workers.  I 
know  that  this  disadvantage  was  not 
premeditated.  It  was  merely  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  which  in  increasing  retirement 
and  unemployment  benefits  to  other 
classes  of  workers,  neglected  those  rail- 
road employees  who  are  so  necessary  to 
a  healthy  national  economy  and  a  strong 
national  defense.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
too  often  the  wheels  of  justice  grind 
slowly. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  be  repetitious.  It 
is  rather  to  impress  on  this  distinguished 
body  the  necessity  of  correcting  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress  the  omission  we 
have  made  with  respect  to  the  railroad- 
ers. With  that  thourht  in  mind  and 
with  the  permis.sion  of  the  House  I  shall 
here  include  my  remarks  made  before 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  during  hearings  of  a  number 
of  bills,  including  one  which  I  intro- 
duced, designed  to  bring  these  workers 
to  a  par  with  other  workers  enjoying  ad- 
ditional benefits  under  the  civil  service 
and  social  security  systems. 

My  testimony  before  that  committee 
follows: 

This  di-Ktingulshed  committee  has  b»>fore 
It  tixlay  lmp<jriaiit  priipoai-;*;  afTi'ctlng  huii- 
rtred.s  ol  retirpd  worker.s  or  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads. Acros.s  tlio  Piii.umac,  In  the  congres- 
fiioiuil  dl.strict  I  have  the  hf)n.)r  to  repre- 
sent, is  locnt..'d  one  of  tlic  largest  railroad 
yards  in  tlie  world.  I  personally  kiKjw  many 
men  and  women  employtd  In  Putomac  yards. 
I  know  their  problems  and  I  know  these 
probltms  are  shared  by  tlirlr  fellow  workers 
In  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Today  they  are  w;igglng  the  cow's  tall. 
Disch;iiKinB  our  rcip.insiljilltles  respecting 
F.-deral  and  social  .«;eciinty  employees  we 
have  li-.crc'.&cd  their  benefits  to  bring  them 
more  into  line  with  the  cost  of  living.  But 
to  date  we  have  neglected  the  railroad  work- 
ers, will)  are  also  our  responsibility.  We 
have  .-issiimed  this  rosjonsibi'tty  through  the 
enactment  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  the  R.illroRd  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  without  action  by  the  Congress,  retired 
and  unemployed  railroad  employees  must 
continue  to  drag  behind  those  In  the  Gov- 
ernment .service  and  those  covered  under  the 
social   security  system. 
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The  railroad  workers  are  not  fat  cats.  They 
are  people  who  are  In  an  Income  bracket  com- 
parable to  many  other  groups  who  devote 
most  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  to  current 
expenses.  They  are  dependent  on  adequate 
retirement  and  unemployment  insurance  to 
meet  these  situations.  If  there  are  savings, 
they  are  Indeed  meager.  Little  opportunity 
Is  offered  to  set  aside  funds  for  old  age  and 
enierf^encles. 

Now.  I  am  appreciative  of  the  economic 
t<  .Tlcultles  of  the  eastern  railroads  Com- 
petition has  reduced  their  earning  power. 
They  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  certain 
tspcs  of  services.  But  such  difficulties  are 
liilierent  In  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Business  has  Its  ups  and  downs.  That  Is  to 
be  expected. 

In  my  own  business— the  building  Indus- 
try— we  are  sometimes  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  original  prices  to  sell  homos. 
But  that  Is  not  the  fault  of  our  con.struction 
workers  and  we  certainly  do  not  make  them 
the  victims  of  our  failure  to  properly  evalu- 
ate the  housing  market.  Ii  Is  my  hope  that 
the  economic  plight  of  the  eastern  railroads 
will  Improve  and  that  If  necessary  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  lend  some  sort  of  help- 
ing hand.  Rail  transportr tlon  Is  essential 
to  our  national  welfare.  We  must  do  what 
we  can  to  make  It  economically  healthy. 

The  necessity  of  liberalization  of  the  con- 
gressional acts  affecting  our  railroad  work- 
ers Is  further  emj^haslzed  by  the  long-range 
actuarial  deficit  now  existing  In  these  pro- 
grams. We  must  restore  them  to  a  sound 
actuarial  footing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  follow  your 
footsteps  in  presenting  a  companion  bill  to 
yours  In  order  to  accomplish  the  aforemen- 
tioned purposes.  The  same  measure  was  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  bills  introduced  in 
the  85th  Congress  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  August,  but  was  not  called  up  for 
floor  action  In  this  House  In  time  to  receive 
proper  consideration  before  adjournment. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  benefit  Im- 
provements under  both  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  R.<»llroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  But.  to  my  mind,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  which  will  be  accomplished 
under  the  bill  will  be  to  put  both  of  these 
systems  on  firmer  financial  bases. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  has  been 
operating  at  a  deficit  for  the  past  several 
years.  This  situation  must  be  corrected 
without  delay  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  retire- 
ment system  In  which  the  railroad  workers 
of  this  Nation  can  place  their  confidence. 
Under  the  bill,  it  Is  projwscd  to  Increase  the 
tax  rate  and  raise  the  maximum  wage  base 
sufficiently  to  flnaiice  the  benefit  Increases 
contained  In  the  bill,  as  well  as  to  help  liqui- 
date the  present  actuarial  deficiency  In  the 
railroad  retirement  fund. 

Taxes  would  be  Increased  from  a  current 
rate  of  e'i  percent  on  railroad  employers  and 
employees  to  6^4  percent  beginning  with  the 
current  year  and  to  7 ',4  percent  commencing 
In  1962.  Thereafter  the  tax  rate  increases 
would  match  those  taking  place  under  the 
social  security  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance program. 

The  wage  base  maximum  would  be  in- 
creased from  $350  to  MOO  a  month.  This 
would  put  the  railroad  retirement  system 
on  a  par  with  the  social  security  system, 
which,  under  amendments  enacted  last  year, 
covers  earnings  up  to  $4,800  a  year. 

The  financial  basis  of  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  would  be 
strengthened  to  provide  funds  for  the  addi- 
tional benefits  proposed  in  the  bill  and  to 
taKe  care  of  the  current  deficiency  which 
evl.sts  also  in  this  fund.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  increasing  the  tax  base  from 
$350  to  $400  a  month  and  changing  the  tax 
rate  to  provide  for  a  range  from  a  minimum 
of  1 1 2  percent  to  a  maximum  of  3  Vi  percent, 
depending  upon  the  current  balance  In  the 
railroad    unemployment   insurance   account. 


Minimum  annual  earnings  needed  to  qualify 
for  unemployment  benefits  would  be  raised 
Irom  $400  to  $500  a  year. 

The  benefit  Increases  proposed  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  include  a  general 
10-percent  Increase  in  monthly  pension  and 
retirement  payments.  When  the  85th  Con- 
gress came  to  a  close  It  had  granted  pay  or 
retirement  increases  for  praclically  every 
group  whose  rates  of  compensation  ure  es- 
tablished by  law.  with  one  ma  or  exception — 
the  retired  railroad  worker.  Civil  service  re- 
tirees were  granted  a  10-percent  increase, 
those  under  social  security  7  percent.  It  is 
no  more  than  simple  justice  that  the  retired 
railroad  worker,  who  has  borne  the  brvint  of 
Increased  living  costs  to  the  same  degree  as 
hlr,  retired  neighbors,  be  given  equal  treat- 
ment 

Other  major  changes  proposed  In  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  are: 

1.  Lowering  the  retirement  age  for  women 
employees  with  10  to  30  years'  service  and 
wives  of  retirees  to  age  62  with  a  reduction 
In  annuities.  This  would  allow  the  same 
privilege  of  receiving  a  reduced  annuity  now 
available  to  women  under  social  security. 
The  same  privilege  would  be  offered  to  male 
woikers  at  age  62   with  30  years  of  service. 

2.  Raising  the  maximum  compensation 
used  in  computing  benefits  from  $350  to  $400 
a  month  lor  services  rendered  after  this 
year. 

3.  Allowing  those  retired  on  account  of 
disability  to  earn  up  to  $1,200  a  year  in 
casual  or  intermittent  employment  without 
loss  ol  benefits. 

4.  Allowing  survivors  living  In  foreign 
countries  to  earn  up  to  $1,200  a  year,  the 
same  as  survivors  in  this  country.  Under 
present  law  survivors  living  outside  the 
United  States,  principally  in  Canada,  are 
allowed  no  benefits  for  any  month  in  which 
they  work  6  days. 

Under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  benefits  increases  would  range 
from  50  cents  to  $1.70  a  day,  deT>endlng  upon 
rates.  The  tnaxlmum  benefit  would  be 
$10.20  a  day  as  compared  to  the  present 
$8.50. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  benefit 
year,  or  the  periods  during  which  unem- 
ployment benefits  may  be  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee. These  extensions  apply  principally 
to  workers  with  considerable  railroad  serv- 
ice. Those  with  over  15  years  would  be 
extended  another  130  days  of  benefits,  those 
with  10  to  15  years  another  65  days. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  measure  will 
receive  the  thorough  consideration  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce at  its  earliest  convenience.  I  am 
sure  that  after  having  done  so,  the  com- 
mittee win  Issue  a  favorable  report  upon 
it.  so  that  the  urgent  necessities  for  strength- 
ening the  finances  of  both  of  these  systems 
and  bringing  their  benefits  in  line  with  pres- 
ent living  costs  will  be  met. 
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Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
privilege  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
news  report  by  Mr.  Prank  W.  Vaille,  an 
able  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press 
for  the  West,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wenatchee  Daily  World,  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  recently.    This  article  concerns 


the  problems  we  are  having  in  attempt- 
ing to  protect  the  rights  of  people  in 
remote  areas,  particularly  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  deep  canyons  prohibit  the 
reception  of  direct  radio  TV  impulses: 

Koran.  Macnuson  Seek  TV  Soltjtkn 

Two  Washington  Congressmen  are  solicit- 
ing views  of  other  western  Members  on  a  pro- 
posed bill  to  solve  the  knotty  problem  of 
tcI-'-vision  booster  stations. 

The  bipartisan  move  has  been  undertaken 
by  Reprc'sr'itatives  Don  Magnuson,  Demo- 
crat, and  Walt  Horan,  Republican.  In  th.e 
wr.ke  of  continued  opposition  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  booster 
station  operations. 

The  CommisElon  Tuesday  extended  until 
June  30  its  deadline  for  operators  of  VHF 
(  . ery  high  frequency)  boosters  to  convert  to 
UHF  (Ultra  high  frequency)  translators. 
Boosters  and  translators  are  TV  systems  that 
serve  small  Isolated  areas. 

The  Magnuson -Horan  proposal  would  cre- 
ate within  the  Commission  a  community 
television  bureau  to  study  technical  and  fi- 
nancial problems  faced  by  small  communi- 
ties in  obtaining  TV  service. 

All  applications  for  UHF  translators  or 
any  other  facilities  which  may  be  authorized 
for  operation  In  the  future  would  be  referred 
to  the  bureau  for  study  and  recommenda- 
tion. 

As  used  in  the  bill,  the  term  "small  com- 
munity" Is  defined  to  be  one  with  fewer 
than  25.000  inhabitants. 

The  bill  takes  no  position  as  to  whether 
the  Commission  should  or  should  not  license 
the  VHP  boosters  It  now  frowns  upon.  It 
does  say,  however,  that  should  the  Commis- 
sion decide  to  license  such  operations,  it  will 
waive  for  stations  In  existence  prior  to  1959 
the  present  requirement  that  constructitjn 
licenses  be  obtained  before  construction  is 
started. 

One  theory  behind  the  new  approach  Is 
that  the  present  controversy  between  the 
Commirsion  and  operators  of  booster  stations, 
mainly  in  the  West,  result  in  part  from  a 
lack  of  understanding  by  both  sides  as  to 
the  problem?  faced  by  the  other. 

Throi  gh  creation  of  the  bureau,  It  is  felt, 
both  sides  will  obtain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  and  come  to  an  acceptable 
decision. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  Wen- 
atchee Daily  World  newspaper  describ- 
ing just  how  much  it  would  cost  the  peo- 
ple in  my  State  to  convert  from  VHF 
boosters  to  UHF  translators : 

Complete  UHF  Chance  Would  Cost  $11 
Million 

Pateros. — The  Washington  State  Televi- 
sion Reflector  Arsociation  estimated  today 
that  It  would  cost  $11  million  to  convert  nil 
the  reflectors  and  home  sets  in  -he  State  to 
UHF. 

Francis  Adams,  president,  said  this  cost 
Included  converting  ccmmunlty  transmitting 
antennas  from  VHF  to  UHF  and  converting 
Individual  sets  and  home  antennas. 

Adams  said  the  association  was  urging  citi- 
zens to  write  their  Congressman  In  protest 
against  the  costly  changeover  being  de- 
manded by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

"Let  Congressmen  know  we  can't  afford 
It,"  he  urged. 

Along  with  these  news  reports,  I  would 
like  to  include  a  brief  resume  of  the  prob- 
lem which  now  faces  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission as  well  as  those  I  want  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  privilege  and  benefits 
of  television. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
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to  provide  good,  a«  well  as  economical, 
television  reception  for  the  people  of 
America.  In  my  congressional  district, 
however,  hundreds  of  TV  screens,  oper- 
ate<l  by  means  of  VHP  booster  stations, 
were  dimmed  recently  by  an  FCC  de- 
cision. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  topographical 
terrain  In  my  State  is  wide  and  varied — 
from  the  flat,  rolling  plains  of  the  wheat 
country  to  the  rugged  mountains  in  the 
entire  northern  and  western  portions. 

When  television  first  came  into  being 
years  ago.  almost  everyone  became  in- 
terested. Nearly  every  family  acquired 
a  telev  sion  set.  Three  television  station.s 
began  operations  in  Spokane  and  have 
been  providing  good  TV  ever  since. 

But,  some  of  our  people.  livinE?  in  the 
valleys  and  canyon*  or  in  small  isolated 
communities,  found  that  their  sets  sim- 
ply could  not  get  the  picture.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  began  looking  for  ways  to  bring 
the  signal  into  their  homes. 

The  first  solution  was  found  in  com- 
munity antenna  television  operations.  A 
private  organization  simply  brought  the 
TV  signal  into  the  sets  of  their  sub- 
scribers via  the  cable.  The  picture  was 
satisfACtory  and  the  cost,  in  localities 
where  there  were  enough  patrons,  was 
not  tao  prohibitive.  But.  in  the  small. 
iaolAted  communities — maybe  20  or  30 
f«mllle»— the  CATV  system  was  ineffec- 
tive simply  because  there  were  not 
enough  subscribers  to  malce  it  economical 
«nd  practical  for  the  companies. 
Thus,  other  solutions  were  sought. 
I  believe  the  next  method  employed 
was  the  UHP  translators.  These  facili- 
ties picked  up  a  signal  and  retransmitted 
it  on  the  ultra  high  frequency  band. 
There  were  two  basic  objections  to  the 
UHP  translators,  however.  The  cost 
made  it  impossible  to  put  them  to  prac- 
tical use  in  the  small  communities.  Be- 
sides this,  they  had  never  been  tested 
In  the  rugged  mountainous  areas. 

Finally,  another  method  was  found  in 
the  VHP  boosters.  These  boosters  were 
similar  to  the  translator  operations  ex- 
cept they  operated  on  a  different  band 
of  the  television  spectrum.  The  boosters 
were  relatively  inexpensive  and  they 
provided  a  good  picture  even  in  the 
rugged  hills.  Polks  in  my  district  co- 
operated in  erecting  their  booster  sta- 
tions. They  pooled  their  money,  their 
work,  and  their  Ingenuity  and  put  up 
their  towers.  Then  they  watched  tele- 
vision. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, however,  announced  that  the.se 
boosters  could  not  be  licensed  because 
they  were  causing  interference  and  they 
could  not  find  a  way  of  regulating  their 
operations.  They  recommended  that 
UHP  translators  be  substituted.  The 
people  protested  this  action  and  as  a  re- 
sult, the  FCC  allowtd  the  boosters  to 
remain  in  oi>eration  until  a  complete  in- 
vestigation was  accomplished.  This  sur- 
vey was  made  although  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  complete.  UHP  translators  were 
not  put  to  practical  test  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  no  consideration  was  given  to  the 
economic  impact  on  the  small,  rural,  or 
Isolated  communities  and  it  was  never 
proven  that  all  VHP  boosters  caused  In- 
terference.   As  a  result  of  their  investi- 


gation, the  PCC  declared  the  boosters  to 
be  illegal  operations  and  ruled  that  they 
be  discontinued.  Ninety  days  were 
allowed  for  the  booster  districts  to  file  an 
intention  of  conversion  to  UHP  transla- 
tors or  to  shut  down.  To  many  people, 
this  was  a  cruel  blow.  Many  protests 
Wfre  received,  once  again,  from  both  the 
television  viewers  and  from  the  Members 
of  Congress.  The  PCC  then  extended 
their  3-month  couvertion  period  to  6 
months. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  FCC 
is  faced  with  a  teri-ific  tp.sk  in  trying  to 
solve  this  problem.  But.  the  problem  is 
not  solved  by  any  means.  This  situation 
does  not  exist  only  in  my  district,  but  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  Recently. 
I,  along  with  several  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion which  states  that  it  is  the  sen.se  of 
Congress  that  the  VCC  should  authorize 
the  operation  of  VHP  booster  facilities 
where  it  is  a  matter  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  and  where  such  op- 
eration does  not  actually  cause  objection- 
able interference,  r  am  hopeful  that  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  call  for  an  on-the- 
spot  investigation  to  be  made  into  this 
situation  to  determine  if  they  actually 
cause  interference  and,  also,  if  UHP 
translators  will  work. 

Perhaps  this  problem  could  be  solved 
if  all  the  facts  were  considered.  In  my 
opinion,  this  probli  m  could  and  should 
have  been  prevented.  In  order  that 
future,  similar  situations  do  not  arise.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  es- 
tablish a  Community  Television  Bureau 
in  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. This  Bureau  would  study  the 
technical  and  financial  problems  involved 
in  bringing  television  service  to  the  resi- 
dents of  small  communities  and  rural 
and  isolated  areas.  They  would  also 
consult  with  and  advise  small  commu- 
nities on  such  problf?ms.  I  feel  that  this 
would  help  to  establish  a  good  relation- 
ship between  the  viewers  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
would  enable  them  to  settle  their  prob- 
lems on  a  mutual  basis. 

I  do  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  lend 
their  full  support  to  these  measures  in  an 
effort  to  provide  all  of  the  people  of  our 
country  with  satisfactory  television. 


Presidential  Commission  on  the  Blind 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHOOr    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ilEPRESENTATlVES 
Wednesday.  February  11,  1959 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  temporary  Presidential 
Commission  to  study  the  potentialities, 
problems,  and  needs  of  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  vari- 
ous federally  supported  services  and-<pro- 
grams  designed  to  assist  them.  The  need 
for  a  comprehensive,  authoritative,  and 
objective  study  of  this  type  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  during   the  past 


several  years.  The  rapid  growth  and 
development  of  service  programs  as  a 
result  of  legislation  enacted  during  and 
since  World  War  H;  changing  concepts 
in  rehabilitation,  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, social  insurance,  and  social  wel- 
fare in  general;  changing  public  attitudes 
toward  the  blind;  the  steadily  increasing 
population  of  blind  p>ersons — all  of  these 
factors  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a 
high-level  study  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  blind  jaersons  in  order  to  objec- 
tively determine  the  adequacy  of  existing 
services  and  to  recommend  improvement 
in  the  lisht  of  present  and  future  needs. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  such  a  study 
of  services  and  programs  supported  to 
any  extent  by  Federal  funds  with  the 
exception  of  medical  research.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  I  have  been  an  "advo- 
cate of  increasing  Federal  support  for 
medical  research  as  the  best  hope  for 
eliminating  the  killing  and  disabling  dis- 
ea.ses  of  mankind;  and  I  will  continue 
to  be  a  strong  advocate  of  effective  medi- 
cal research.  However,  our  concern  in 
this  bill  is  for  those  persons  who  must 
make  their  way  in  life  without  sight — 
the  several  thousand  premature  babies 
of  a  few  years  ago — now  of  grade-school 
age — who  lost  their  sight  because  of  ex- 
cessive oxygen  in  incubators  before  the 
cause  was  discovered  and  eliminated,  the 
men  and  women  who  are  blinded  each 
year  in  industrial  and  other  accidents, 
and  those  who  lost  and  continue  to  lose 
their  sight  through  diseases  whose  cure 
and  cause  are  not  yet  known.  We  are 
interested  in  learning  how  we  can  better 
assist  such  people  to  become  full  par- 
ticipants in  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  the  Nation. 

My  bill  calls  for  a  Study  Commission 
consisting  of  nine  members  to  he  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among 
prominent  persons  in  public  and  private 
life  and  the  pertinent  professions.  It 
authorizes  the  employment  of  a  full-time 
staff  and  permits  the  utilization  of 
specialists  from  voluntary  agencies  for 
short  periods  of  time  without  compen- 
sation except  for  expenses.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  study  would  be  2 '  2  years,  and 
a  total  appropriation  of  $450,000  would 
be  authorized  to  carry  it  out.  This 
amount  would  cover  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance of  $50  and  travel  expenses  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  salaries  and 
travel  expenses  of  the  staff,  printing  of 
the  final  report  and  staff  background 
documents,  office  supplies,  and  the  like, 
for  the  entire  2'2-year  period. 

The  Commission  is  charged  with 
studying  existing  Federal  laws  which 
provide  services  or  benefits  to  blind  per- 
sons: with  studying  and  evaluating  the 
standards  of  these  services;  and  with 
formulating  and  reconmiending  stand- 
ards where  none  exist,  in  addition  to  any 
other  recommendations  it  may  make  for 
improvement  of  services.  Thus,  pro- 
grams and  benefits  for  blind  persons  ad- 
ministered by  several  Federal  agencies 
would  be  covered  as  would  State  pro- 
grams in  which  the  Federal  Government 
participates  financially.  Only  those 
voluntary  agencies  which  participate  in 
Federal  programs  through  the  purchase 
of  products,  such  as  workshops  for  the 
blind,  or  through  the  purchase  of  services 
would  be  included. 
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I  know  that  the  study  provided  for  in 
this  bill  will  result  in  improving  services 
to  blind  people  and  make  it  possible  for 
many  more  of  them  to  take  their  rightful 
places  in  the  productive  life  of  our 
Nation. 

Washin^oB  Impressed  With  Acbieve- 
menti  of  Julius  Madey,  a  Clark,  N  J., 
Boy  Who  Made  Good 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JERSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES;ENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1959 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  lately  atX)Ut  the  need 
for  Improving  our  educational  system  in 
the  face  of  Soviet  gains  in  scientific  and 
engineering  education. 

We  recognize.  I  believe,  that  in  gen- 
eral we  have  not  insisted  upon  the  high- 
est standards  of  excellence  and  achieve- 
ment of  which  our  young  people  are 
capable.  We  have  failed  in  many  in- 
stances to  recognize  talented  boys  and 
girls  early  enough  to  guide  them  into 
areas  where  their  natural  abilities  and 
interests  could  best  be  developed. 

In  recent  months,  however,  an  un- 
precedented degree  of  public  awareness 
of  our  educational  deficiencies  has  been 
growing.  In  response  to  this  awareness. 
Congress  last  year  passed  the  National 
I>efense  Education  Act,  a  landmark  in 
our  educational  history.  And  we  are 
already  beginning  to  reap  the  harvest 
of  this  farsighted  legislation. 

Similar  developments  are  occurring  at 
the  SUte  and  local  level  throughout  the 
country.  Our  laeople  realize  that  we 
need  good  teachers,  adequately  paid, 
and  good  schools,  adequately  equipped, 
if  we  are  to  give  our  children  the  op- 
portunity to  make  the  most  of  their 
God-given  abilities. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  our  increasing 
determination  to  improve  our  system  of 
education,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  to  an  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  talented  and  responsi- 
ble young  man  our  American  system  can 
produce  at  its  best.  I  do  so  not  in  any 
spirit  of  complacency  about  past  accom- 
plishments, but  in  the  hope  that  this  one 
young  man  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  kind  of  excellence  we  should  l>e  pro- 
ducing more  of. 

Beyond  this,  however,  I  believe  that 
Julius  Madey,  of  Clark,  N.J.,  deserves 
recognition  on  his  o>mi  merits. 

Julius  Madey  is  18  years  old.  He 
graduated  from  Johnson  Regional  High 
School  last  year,  and  plan^  to  enter  Rut- 
gers University  next  year  to  begin  a  5- 
year  course  in  medical  electronics. 

Despite  his  youth,  he  has  made  a 
remarkable  record  for  himself — so  re- 
markable, in  fact,  that  he  has  just  been 
awarded  the  1958  Edison  Radio  Amateur 
Award  for  public  service,  a  cherished 
honor  he  richly  deserved. 

Consider,  for  instance,  that  at  his 
early  age.  Julius  Madey  has  already  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  success  of 


Operation  Deepfreeze  and  of  our  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  research 
teams  in  the  Antarctic;  he  has  provided 
an  essential  channel  of  communication 
with  American  personnel  at  Arctic 
weather  stations,  at  military  bases  in  the 
Pacific  and  DEW  line  support  bases  in 
Alaska;  and  he  has  been  a  one-man 
good  will  mission  to  people  throughout 
Europe. 

The  top  national  Edison  Award  was 
not  the  first  recognition  accorded  young 
Madey.  Previously,  he  had  received  a 
special  citation  from  the  Edison  Award 
Committee  as  well  as  an  Edison  com- 
mendation certificate,  and  a  public  serv- 
ice award  from  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  also 
won  student  science  fair  honors  several 
years  ago  for  inventing  an  ultrasonic 
drill,  and  has  excelled  in  oratorical  and 
other  academic  activities. 

Julius  Madey  received  his  award — a 
trophy  and  $500 — at  ceremonies  held  in 
Washington's  Sheraton-Carlton  Hotel  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  26,  1959. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  such 
ceremonies  I  have  ever  been  privileged 
to  witness. 

More  than  150  people  were  present  for 
the  dinner,  including  some  of  the  top 
Government,  military,  and  private  com- 
munications officials  and  four  Federal 
Communications  Commissioners.  Mr.  L. 
Berkley  Davis,  chairman  of  the  award 
committee,  made  the  presentation  on  be- 
half of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  sponsors 
of  the  award.  Mr.  J.  S.  Parker,  vice 
president  of  General  Electric  for  em- 
ployee and  public  relations,  was  master 
of  ceremonies. 

The  principal  speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  the  Reverend  Daniel  Linehan,  S.J., 
head  of  the  geophysics  department  at 
Boston  College  and  one  of  the  best  known 
geophysicists  in  the  world.  It  seems 
that  Father  Linehan  and  Julius  Madey 
were  already  well  acquainted.  When 
Father  Linehan  was  in  the  Antarctic  in 
connection  with  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  his  plane  crashed.  It  was 
through  young  Madey's  radio  station — 
K2KGJ.  which  he  and  his  brother,  John, 
16,  operate  from  their  home  in  Clark— 
that  Father  Linehan  was  able  to  assure 
his  family  in  the  United  States  that  he 
was  uninjured. 

The  story  of  Julius  Madey  came  from 
all  these  men  and  others.  It  is  a  story 
of  tireless  and  selfless  service  to  people. 
Despite  a  full  high  school  schedule,  he 
has  manned  his  station  up  to  90  hours  a 
week,  transmitting  thousands  of  mes- 
sages annually,  both  important  official 
calls  and  personal  messages  between  the 
men  on  the  fringes  of  civilization  and 
their  families  at  home. 

One  of  the  most  moving  testimonials 
that  evening  was  a  tape-recorded  mes- 
sage made  in  the  wastes  of  the  Antarctic 
by  a  group  of  American  servicemen  and 
scientists  for  the  express  purpose  of  tell- 
ing Julius  on  this  great  occasion  how 
much  his  work  and  help  has  meant  to 
them. 

During  the  1958  Christmas  season,  for 
example,  he  relayed  for  th^ae  isolated 
service  personnel  orders  for  more  than 
$2,000  worth  of  flowers  to  be  sent  to  their 
families  in  the  United  States. 

Once,  through  his  station,  a  yoimg 
mother  announced  the  birth  of  her  child 


directly  from  her  hospital  bed  to  her 
husband  near  the  South  Pole. 

Among  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
award  committee  was  a  personal  letter 
of  appreciation  to  Julius  Madey  from 
Rear  Adm.  George  Dufek,  Commander, 
U.S.  Naval  Support  Force,  Antarctica. 

For  hours  at  a  time.  Julius  has  been  the 
sole  contact  between  civilization  and  the 
men  still  pushing  ahead  the  frontiers  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  some  of  the  most 
desolate  parts  of  the  world. 

But  his  service  has  been  appreciated. 
The  Edison  Award  judges— PCC  Com- 
missioner Rosel  Hyde.  E.  Roland  Harri- 
man,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross,  and  G.  L. 
Dosland.  president  of  the  American 
Radio  Relay  League — chose  him  from 
among  nearly  200.000  licensed  radio  ama- 
teurs to  receive  this  coveted  award. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  Julius 
Madey  was  the  star  of  the  evening.  He 
acknowledged  his  award  In  a  15-minute 
speech,  which  he  delivered  without  notes, 
and  which  was  a  model  of  its  kind.  He 
was  relaxed  and  gracious  and  genuinely 
modest.  He  held  the  entire  room  spell- 
bound as  he  told  his  story  and  thanked  all 
those  who  in  the  past  have  helped  msJce 
his  accomplishments  possible. 

Washington,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  seen 
many  stars  glitter  for  a  while  and  quickly 
fade  away.  But  this  boy  Is  the  real 
thing.  He  is  a  credit  to  his  family — who 
have  obviously  meant  so  much  in  his 
young  life — to  his  schools  and  his  com- 
munity. He  is  an  outstanding  example 
to  the  youth  of  America — and  to  us.  the 

adults of  the  potential  riches  of  talent 

and  of  personal  service  that  exist  In  the 
youth  of  America,  awaiting  only  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  develop  and  be 
used  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  and 
our  people. 

Clark  Township   and  Union   County 
would    have    been    especially    proud    of 
Julius  Madey  that  Thursday  evening. 
I  certainly  was. 


Airicaltural  Production  PaymenU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TIXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  11. 1959 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  very  courteous  let- 
ter from  the  president  of  the  Ellis 
County  Farm  Bureau  in  Texas.  At- 
tached to  this  letter  was  a  pamphlet 
attacking  the  direct  or  compensatory 
payment  approach  as  a  basis  for  a  farm 
program. 

Since  there  Is  obviously  much  mis- 
understanding as  to  this  program  as  weU 
as  to  the  alternatives  that  are  available 
and  especially  since  I  have  introduced 
a  direct  payment  plan  for  cotton,  I  have 
felt  that  I  should  attempt,  as  best  I  can, 
to  explain  the  proposal  and  to  point  out 
some  of  the  answers  which  will  »ugge«t 
themselves  to  the  charges  in  the  pam- 
phlet. 
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I  have  written  a  rather  cwnprehensive 
letter  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Joe  B. 
Shirley.  The  letter,  which  is  self- 
explanatory,  follows: 

CoNGRXss  or  THZ  Unitki}  States, 

Housx  or  Reprxscntativxs, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  11, 1959. 
Mr.  JoK  B.  SHiRLrr, 
President,  Ellis  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Waiahachie,  Tex. 

Dear  Mh.  Shiklet:  Your  letter  of  the  6th, 
together  with  the  attached  statement  or  cir- 
cular condemning  production  payments  as 
"a  long  step  toward  socializing  agriculture" 
was  Just  received.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
fine,  fair  attitude  which  you  and  the  other 
mem'aers  of  your  local  bureau  exprtssed.  I 
recognize  that  the  production  payment  ap- 
proach, like  all  other  agricultural  programs 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  has  imperfec- 
tions and  weaknesses,  but  for  a  good  many 
years  I  have  been  trying  to  compare  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  various  programs 
and  I  think  that  it  must  be  on  a  comparative 
basis  that  we  must  make  our  decisions.  If 
I  am  right  on  this,  we  must  then  answer 
these  questions:  (1)  What  programs  are 
available?  and  (2)  Which  program  offers  us 
the  most? 

Basically  there  are  but  three  approaches 
to  the  farm  problem: 

Plrst,  there  is  the  philosophy  of  laissez- 
faire — no  controls  and  no  supports.  This  Is 
what  the  President  and  Mr.  Benson  both 
strive  to  achieve,  although  they  would  not 
reach  their  goal  Immediately.  This  means 
that  we  would  abandon  all  controls  over 
agriculture  and  all  efforts  to  support  agricul- 
tural prices  and  farm  Income.  It  has  a  very 
Btrong  appeal  for  most  people  and  I  think 
that  I  would  support  such  a  course  were  the 
farmer  not  the  only  element  In  our  economy 
who  is  called  upon  to  operate  without  any 
•tabllizatlon  of  bis  Income. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  farmer  to  buy 
in  a  completely  free  market,  uninfluenced  by 
governmental  regulations,  minimum  wages, 
price  floors.  Government  profit  assuring  con- 
tracts, etc..  then  I  think  that  I  would  be 
compelled  to  agree  that  the  farmer  should 
have  no  more  protection  than  is  accorded  to 
labor,  industry,  and  commerce,  but  we  do 
not  live  in  that  kind  of  a  dream  world.  The 
farmer  buys  in  a  market  of  administered 
prices — that  is,  prices  that  are  determined 
in  a  large  degree  by  governmental  actions. 
Certainly  the  minimum  wage  laws  directly 
affect  the  price  of  what  a  farmer  pays  for  a 
tractor.  Certainly  the  policy  of  guarantee- 
ing remunerative  contracts  to  the  producers 
of  missiles,  atomic  weapons,  etc.,  adds  to  the 
farmers  taxes.  Certainly  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  adds  to  the  freight  bill  on 
eversrthlng  that  the  farmer  buys,  as  well  as 
everything  that  he  sells,  and  he  pays  the 
freight  both  ways.  The  average  Income  of 
people  on  farms  is  today  only  $1,027,  while 
the  average  Income  of  people  not  living  on 
the  farms  is  $2,040.  In  other  words,  the 
average  person  on  the  farm  Is  making  Just 
one-half  as  much  as  the  person  not  on  the 
farm  and  one-third  of  all  of  the  Income  of 
people  on  the  farms  comes  from  nonfarm 
sources. 

To  deliberately  adopt  a  policy  that  would 
■till  further  decrease  this  pitifully  small  farm 
Income,  while  holding  nonfarm  Income  to  its 
present  levels,  is  so  contrary  to  my  feeling  of 
right  and  wrong  that  I  cannot  seriously  con- 
sider going  back  to  the  freedoms  of  1932. 

The  second  basic  approach  to  the  farm 
problem  is  that  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment and  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1937 
(fundamentally  the  present  system).  It 
consists  basically  of  an  attempt  to  balance 
supplies  with  demand;  first,  by  controlling 
the  acres  of  crops  produced,  and,  second,  by 
removing  any  remaining  surplus  into  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  through  a  nonrecourse 
loan.     In  the  case  of  cotton  and  wheat  the 


loan  establishes  the  market  price.  This  la 
our  present  system.  It  has.  of  course,  under- 
gone a  great  many  changes  as  to  the  exact 
degree  of  controls  and  the  level  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  (the  loan) .  Its  distinguish- 
ing mark,  however,  remains  the  same — the 
use  of  a  nonrecourse  loan  to  secure  for  the 
grower  the  desired  level  of  support. 

Mr.  Benson,  the  President,  and  Mr.  Shu- 
man  have  all  urged  that  this  supplemental 
governmental  support  should  be  reduced, 
and  it  has  been  reduced  very  materially  dur- 
ing the  present  Slseahower  administration. 
The  amounts  paid  farmers  for  their  cotton, 
corn,  and  wheat  is  far  less  than  it  was.  The 
reduction  in  the  rai  e  of  Government  loan 
has  not,  however,  achieved  any  of  the  prom- 
ised savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

It  has  not  reduced  Government  costs. 
Prior  to  January  1,  1953,  the  loan  support 
program  of  our  six  basic  commodities  had 
cost  the  U.S.  Government  nothing  for  the 
entire  20  years  previous.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  ac- 
cumulated a  small  profit  of  $13  million  as  a 
result  of  its  support  of  these  commodities. 
Since  1952,  and  thrciugh  1958,  the  losses  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have 
amounted  to  approximately  $2,500  million  in 
its  support  operations  involving  the  six  basic 
commodities. 

This  reduction  in  the  support  prices  has 
not  reduced  surpluses  as  it  was  claimed  that 
It  would.  On  the  day  Mr.  Benson  became 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  stocks  and  com- 
modity loans  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration amounted  to  $2,452  million.  On 
January  1  of  this  year  the  stocks  and  loans 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  totaled 
$8,710  million  and  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  said  that  by  July  1  they  will  ex- 
ceed $9  billion.  In  other  words,  flexible 
supports,  always  flexing  downward,  have  not 
only  aggravated  the  farmers"  problems:  they 
have  been  terribly  expensive  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
urged  that  we  cut  our  supports  entirely 
loose  from  the  parity  concept  and.  Instead, 
let  them  drop  year  by  year  to  a  point  10 
percent  below  the  level  of  prices  for  the  pre- 
ceding 3  years.  For  any  commodity,  the 
price  of  which  is  actually  supported,  this 
means  progressive  reduction  until  we  reach 
a  point  as  low  or  lower  than  the  support 
price  Itself.  It  could  only  require  a  few 
years  to  make  every  support  price  which 
fixes  the  market  price  totally  ineffective.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  the  President  sup- 
ports this  approach  but  asks  that  it  be 
speeded  up. 

He  asks  authority  to  lower  supports  25 
percent  below  the  market  prloe  "In  recent 
years  "  In  the  case  of  every  basic  commod- 
ity this  would  mean  that  In  1  year  he  would 
eliminate  all  effective  supports  and  would 
drop  the  support  price  to  a  figure  below  the 
present  market  price  We  don't  have  much 
need  for  support  prices  when  we  can  get 
more  on  the  market. 

Obviously,  if  It  were  possible  to  bring  the 
supply  of  farm  commodities  to  a  suflFlclently 
low  level.  It  would  be  possible  in  most  cases 
of  commodities,  except  cotton,  to  raise  the 
price  to  almost  any  desired  figure,  but  as  a 
practical  matter  farmers  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  accept  the  drastic  cuts  that  would 
be  necessary.  With  its  far  greater  resources 
the  oil  industry  has  used  this  device  very 
successfully.  It  is  called  "proration"  In  our 
oil  laws. 

I  stated  that  at  this  time  it  would  not  be 
practical  to  reduce  tlie  production  of  cotton 
to  a  point  where  we  could  force  the  price  to 
a  remunerative  level,  because  to  do  so  would 
result  In  a  greatly  Increased  use  of  synthetic 
fibers.  Our  mills  would  simply  use  less  cot- 
ton. This,  of  course.  Is  not  true  In  the  case 
of  wheat,  where  the  public  is  not  going  to 
turn  to  cornmeal,  even  though  the  price  of 
wheat  were  doubled.    It  is  for  this  reason 


that  I  have  felt  that  we  stood  In  special  need 
of  a  better  system  of  maintaining  cotton  in- 
come, but  I  think  it  is  clear  that  our  present 
method  of  maintaining  all  farm  prices  i»  in- 
effectual. On  this  point  I  agree  with  the 
President  and  with  Iilr.  Benson,  although  I 
think  that  their  active  sabotage  of  the  pro- 
gram has  come  a  long  way  toward  proving 
the  case  that  they  wanted  to  prove. 

Third.  We  now  come  to  what  seema  to  me 
to  be  the  only  alternative — that  is,  direct 
compensatory  payments  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ence between  farm  Income  obtained  in  the 
open  competitive  market  and  the  level  of  in- 
come which  has  been  predetermined  to  be 
the  nearest  attainable  approach  to  a  fair  In- 
come. 

This  is  not,  as  Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Shuman 

have  tried  to  Indicate,  some  new  plan,  nor 
was  the  Inclusion  of  such  proposal  in  the 
plan  suggested  by  former  Secretary  Brannan 
anything  new  or  unique.  At  that  time  this 
method  had  been  used  in  the  case  of  sugar 
for  something  like  15  years  before  Bdr.  Bran- 
nan  suggested  that  it  be  expanded,  and  it 
was  only  about  5  years  after  Mr.  Brannan 
made  this  suggestion  that  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  proposed  that  this  meth- 
od should  be  used  to  support  the  price  of 
wool  It  Is  doubtless  a  pure  coincidence  that 
wool  and  sugar  are  major  crops  in  the  State 
of  Utah — but  I  am  sure  that  Secretary  Ben- 
son would  not  knowingly  advocate  a  program 
which  be  considered  to  be  either  wicked  or 
ineffective  for  the  farmers  of  his  home  State. 

The  sugar  program,  which  has  been  m 
effect  for  22  years,  uses  production  quota*  to 
prevent  the  overall  quantity  of  sugar  from 
becoming  too  great  and  direct  Government 
payments  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  98  percent  of  parity.  It 
has  resulted  In  a  very  stable  market  for  sugar, 
very  acceptable  returns  to  the  producers,  and 
reasonable  prices  to  consumers.  The  wool 
program,  the  extension  of  which  our  own 
Texas  sheep  and  goat  people  vigorously  sup- 
ported this  year  after  having  opposed  the 
original  bill,  does  not  involve  any  production 
controls  because  there  Is  no  foreseeable  dan- 
ger of  growing  more  wool  than  we  want,  but 
it  has  resulted  In  returns  to  wool  growers  in 
excess  of  100  percent  of  parity  and  has  en- 
abled woolen  fibers  to  sell  at  price  levels 
competitive  with  foreign  wool  and  with  syn- 
thetic substitutes.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Congre.s8  by  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  seems  to  feel  that  It  would  be  quite 
wicked  to  use  a  similar  program  for  cotton. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  a  great  many 
difficult  details  involved  in  working  out  a 
comprehensive  program  for  all  crops.  I 
think  that  anyone  can  point  out  defects  and 
difficulties  in  the  administration  of  any  such 
program.  I  have  not  tried,  or  at  least  I  have 
not  been  successful  In  producing,  an  overall 
payment  program  that  I  want  to  present  as 
worthy  of  public  support,  but  I  have  worked 
out  the  details  of  a  compensatory  payment 
program  for  cotton  which  I  am  happy  to 
defend.  I  have  proposed  that  we  go  ahead 
with  cotton  because  It  cannot  use  some  of 
the  other  programs  as  effectively  as  can 
other  commodities.  This  Is  because  of  the 
competitive  situation  to  which  I  have  already 
made  reference. 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding, 
the  bill  I  have  Introduced  on  cotton.  H.r! 
3684,  does  not  undertake  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  are  now  authorized 
to  spend.  I  would  like  to  see  every  commod- 
ity bring  the  farmer  a  full  100  percent  of  par- 
ity. Until  we  can  do  that,  I  don't  think  we 
have  met  our  full  obligation,  but  I  also  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  important  to  protect  our  tax- 
payers.    This  bill  only  proposes  to  support 

the  price  of  cotton  at  82  percent  of  parity 

approximately  the  support  level  of  the  past 
year.  The  best  calculations  I  can  make,  this 
can  be  achieved  without  any  Increase  what- 
ever in  our  expenditures,  but  It  would  mean 
that  all  of  the  money  spent  in  the  way  of 
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subsidies  would  go  directly  to  the  producer — 
the  American  producer — the  farmer. 

As  it  is  now,  we  are  paying  out  vast  sums 
In  direct  subsidies — more  than  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  during  the  first  yefir  of  the  pres- 
ent cotton  support  program,  but  that  one- 
half  billion  dollars  did  not  go  to  the  farm- 
ers. Most  of  it  went  to  pay  storage  and 
carrying  charges.  I  don't  know  why  our  tax- 
payers should  be  burdened  with  this  storage. 
The  President  says  that  the  present  program 
is  going  to  result  In  storage  charges  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  and  undoubted- 
ly if  we  continue  the  existing  program,  those 
costs  will  increase  and  not  decrease.  The 
direct  payment  program  would  eliminate  all 
storage  charges  except  on  commodities  that 
we  have  already  accumulated  That  would 
be  a  tremendous  saving  to  start  with. 

Another  matter  of  Importance  is  that  these 
vast  expenditures  are  not  providing  com- 
petitively priced  cotton  for  American  mills. 
Our  cotton  Is  not  competitive  with  synthetics 
In  the  mills  of  Carolina,  but  we  are  subsl- 
dizluf;  cheap  coiUjn  Into  the  mills  of  Italy. 
Germany,  and  Japan.  What  i.s  there  about  a 
subsidy  to  these  foreign  mills  that  makes  it 
sound  and  Just,  while  a  subsidy  paid  directly 
to  American  farmers  is,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
WTlter  of  the  sheet  you  enclosed  wicked  and 
Immoral? 

I  am  not  going  to  undertake  to  discuss  the 
whole  problem  of  supports  for  all  agricul- 
tural commodities,  taut  1  do  want  to  attempt 
to  discuss  the  criticisms  contained  In  the 
sheet  you  sent  me  as  they  relate  to  the  cot- 
ton program  which  I  have  proposed  In  H.R. 
3634  and  which  I  am  sponsoring. 

The  crux  of  the  support  provided  by  this 
bin  is  found  in  the  provisions  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  make  equalization  payments  to 
the  first  buyer  of  cotton  from  a  "cooperator." 
This  means  the  firtt  purchaser  of  cotton 
from  the  farmer,  and  the  payment  required 
is  the  difference  between  the  average  market 
price  for  the  preceding  calendar  week  and  82 
percent  of  parity.  The  bill  contains  provi- 
sions to  protect  the  Government  from  pay- 
ments to  any  buyer  who  has  not  passed  the 
payment  on  to  the  producer  and  provides  a 
limitation  of  $5,000  on  the  payments  made  to 
any  one  producer  In  any  1  year.  This 
means  that  the  largest  producer  will  still 
receive  payments  on  about  200  bales  of  cotton 
and  that  everyone  who  produces  less  than 
that  amount  would  receive  payments  on  all 
of   his  cotton. 

The  bill  provides  that  we  will  maintain  a 
minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of  16 
million  acres,  which  will  be  Increased  if  the 
demand  for  cotton  increases.  So  long  as 
the  present  existing  surplus  exists,  the  allot- 
ment will  be  decreased  by  the  equivalent  of 
1  million  bales,  this  for  the  purpose  of  elim- 
inating the  surplus  Mr.  Benson  has  built  up. 
As  a  matter  of  protection  against  losing  any- 
thing good  that  we  have,  the  bill  will  retain 
an  emergency  loan  provision  at  not  more 
than  3  percent  less  than  the  estimated  aver- 
age world  price.  Obviously,  no  one  would 
take  advantage  of  such  a  loan  except  as  a 
means  of  financing  holding  operations.  The 
bill  does  make  provision  for  continuing  the 
existing  loan  level  11  for  any  reason  funds 
are  not  made  available  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  I  believe  you  will  im- 
mediately see  that  many  of  the  objections 
raised  In  the  circular  are  not  applicable  to 
this  bill. 

The  first  of  the  so-called  basic  objections 
raised  by  the  author  of  the  circular  is  that 
direct  payments  "would  stimulate  produc- 
tion, depress  market  prices,  and  make  farmers 
dependent  on  congressional  appropriations 
for  all  their  net  income."  This  bill  does  not 
encourage  excessive  production — In  fact  it 
retains  all  of  the  production  limitations  that 
we  have  at  the  present  time  and  in  spite  of 
repeated  statements  by  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Shu- 
man, and  others  to  the  contrary,  the  assur- 
ance  of  a  high  price  for  cotton  has  never 


resulted  in  overproduction.     On  the  contrary, 
our   largest   crops    have   been   grown   when 
prices  were  low  and  when  it  was  known  in 
advance  that  they  were  going  to  be  low.    The 
largest  cotton  crop  this  Nation  has  ever  had 
was  produced  in  1937.  with  a  support  price 
of   52   percent  of   parity.     According  to   the 
logic   of  this   circular,   we  should  have   im- 
ported   cotton    In    1937.     There    have    been 
many  years  since  that  time  when  there  have 
been  much  higher  prices  and  when  there  was 
no  control  on  the  production  of  cotton,  but 
we  have  never  approached  the  production  of 
those   low   price   years.     The   reason   Is   that 
when  a  farmer  who  is  growing  cotton  or  any 
other  cash  crop  in  a  one-crop  country   (and 
that  is  where  most  of  our  basics  are  grown) 
finds  that  he  is  faced  with  a  lower  price,  he 
tries  to  make  up  in  volume  what  he  expects 
to  lose  In  price.    I  believe  that  wheat  farmers, 
tobacco  farmers,  peanut  farmers,  and  others 
will  react  exactly   like  cotton   farmers  react 
and  will  try  to  maintain  their  family's  living 
standards      through     Increased     production 
when  they  see  lower  prices  coming.     In  my 
opinion,  this  assumption  that  a  fair  price  for 
farm   products  will   automatically  result  In 
overproduction    is    the    fatal    defect    in    the 
Bensonlan    philosophy.     If  Mr.   Benson   and 
Mr.  Shuman  are  correct  in  this  assumption, 
how  do  we  account  for  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  surpluses  that  have  been  produced 
by  our  farmers  in  the  last  6  years,  during 
which  time  farm  prices  have  been  constantly 
declining?     Of  course,  the  reference  to  de- 
pressed market  prices  Is  entirely  dependent 
upon   the  assumption  that  supports  would 
result  In  overproduction. 

The  complaint  that  it  would  make  farmers 
depend  upon  congressional  appropriations 
has  no  more  validity  when  applied  to  a  di- 
rect payment  program  than  it  has  to  the 
present  program.  Our  present  loan  support 
program  is  entirely  dependent  upon  con- 
gressional appropriations.  So  is  any  other 
program  that  depends  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. A  direct  payment  program,  costing 
the  same  amount  of  money  as  the  loan  pro- 
gram. Is  no  more  dependent  upon  congres- 
sional appropriations  than  the  existing  pro- 
gram. In  either  case.  Congress  must  ap- 
propriate money  to  keep  the  program  going, 
and  it  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  farmers  to  suggest  that  they  do  not 
know  that  the  present  program  is  depend- 
ent upon  congressional  appropriations.  How 
do  we  get  the  money  to  pay  our  present  ex- 
port subsidies:  how  do  we  get  the  money  to 
pay  the  losses  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, if  it  is  not  from  congressional  ap- 
propriations; and  what  would  happen  to  the 
present  program  If  congressional  appropria- 
tions stopped? 

Point  2  in  the  circular  criticizes  the  Tal- 
madge  plan  because  it  is  limited  to  the 
six  basic  commodities,  but  point  3  condemns 
the  expansion  of  a  program  to  cover  all  com- 
modities as  being  tremendously  expensive. 
I  have  not  introduced  a  compensatory  pay- 
ment bin  for  anything  except  cotton,  but  I 
think  that  some  of  the  figures  that  are  used 
to  condemn  a  general  compensatory  program 
are  quite  misleading.  Of  course,  the  cost  de- 
pends upon  the  level  of  support  one  achieves, 
but  I  think  we  might  get  some  idea  about 
what  the  cost  will  be  by  considering  the  fact 
that  the  total  gross  farmers  received  from 
marketing  of  all  farm  products  in  1958.  in- 
cluding livestock  and  milk,  amounted  to 
somewhere  between  $25  billion  and  $32  bllUon 
(there  is  a  difference  in  the  figures  of  the 
Department  and  the  Census  Bureau) .  Let  us 
take  the  larger  estimate.  The  average  price 
of  all  farm  products  was  approximately  82 
percent  of  parity.  If  we  guaranteed  the  aver- 
age  of  all  farm  income  at  82  percent  of  parity, 
as  provided  in  my  bill,  for  cotton,  this  should 
have  Involved  no  cost  at  all  In  1958  except 
to  bring  up  some  of  the  lowest  priced  Items. 
This,  of  course.  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  $8 
billion  to  $16  biUlon  suggested  by  the  cir- 


cular. As  a  matter  of  fact,  $16  billion  is  Just 
about  exactly  one-half  of  the  total  gross 
value  of  all  farm  products.  Since  It  would 
only  take  an  Increase  of  20  percent  from  the 
value  of  all  farm  products  to  bring  the  aver- 
age to  100  percent  of  parity.  It  seems  to  me 
that  somebody  has  been  figuring  with  a  very 
dull  pencil.  Of  course,  I  know  that  last 
year's  price  level  is  not  stable.  Mr.  Benson 
says  it  win  go  up.  but  I  rather  expect  it  to  go 
down,  and  on  the  six  basic  commodities  the 
shift  from  our  present  loan-supported  prices 
would  naturally  tend  to  reduce  the  world 
price  and  make  the  spread  somewhat  greater, 
but  I  think  you  can  readily  see  that  these 
figures  seem  to  be  for  propaganda  purposes 
only. 

The  fourth  objection  Is  that  this  program 
would  result  In  cheap  foo<^.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  cheap  food  Is  highly  desired.  It  seems 
to  me  that  If  we  are  going  to  spend  tax 
money  on  an  agricultural  program  that  It 
makes  more  sense  to  let  that  tax  money  re- 
sult In  lower  prices  to  the  consumers  rather 
than  using  their  money  to  force  up  the  very 
prices  those  same  citizens  must  pay.  I  don't 
think  that  we  can  long  expect  to  have  the 
support  of  the  consumers  of  the  big  cities  for 
a  farm  program  that  is  based  upon  and  must 
Inevitably  result  in  forcing  their  prices  to 
higher  levels.  WhUe  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  our  consumers  are  buying  the  greatest 
bargain  of  history  in  the  food  they  consume, 
I  think  that  Secretary  Benson  has  done  a 
magnificent  Job  of  convincing  them  that  they 
are  being  robbed,  and,  as  I  see  it,  the  chances 
of  losing  congressional  support  for  a  farm 
program  are  far  greater  if  we  continue  to 
rely  on  forcing  up  consumer  prices  than  If 
we  offer  our  consumers  a  program  In  which 
they  win  at  least  feel  that  they  have  come 
selfish  interest. 

Of  covu-se,  the  last  statement  on  page  3, 
"Because  it  would  encourage  Inefficiency.  Its 
ultimate  effect  would  be  high  priced  food 
to  consumers."  is  a  gratuitous  and  unsub- 
stantiated conclusion  that  nobody  wUl  at- 
tempt to  establish  on  the  basis  of  fact. 
Have  the  wool  and  the  sugar  programs  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  Utali 
farmers? 

Point  5   Is  the  one  that   is  discussed  at 
greatest  length  by  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet and  Is  doubtless  the  basis  of  much  of 
the  real  opposition  to  this  proposal.    The  au- 
thor of  the  pamphlet  states  that  "Production 
payments  would  lead  to  a  celling  on  oppor- 
tunity in  agriculture  and  a  leveling  of  pro- 
ducer income."     He  bases  this  conclusion  on 
the    assumption    that    any    direct    payment 
bin  would  have  a  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
payments,   and   he   assumes   that  any   such 
limit  would  be  bad.     I  think  he  is  correct  In 
assuming  that  Congress  is  going  to  place  a 
limit  on  the  size  of  payments  whether  they 
are     made     through     direct     payments     or 
whether  they  are  made  through  a  continu- 
ation of  the  present  program.     I  think  the 
American    people    are    about    fed    up    with 
seeing  one  wheat  grower  draw  $330,268  and 
one  cotton  farmer  draw  $1,167,502.  and  this 
is   particularly   true  when   these   large  pro- 
ducers are  so  frequently  heard  to  proclaim 
that  if  the  Government   would  leave  them 
alone  they  could  produce  and  sell  cotton  for 
20   cents  and   wheat   for   *1.     I   think   It   is 
true  that  some  of  these  large  producers.  Mr. 
Benson's    "efficient    farmers."    can    produce 
and    sen    commodities    substantially    lower 
than  the  average  sized  farmer  can.    There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  to  be  logical  that  we 
should  extend  our  help  to  those  who  need 
the  help  rather  than  to  those  who  say  they 
do  not  need  It.     But  In  the  final  analysU  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  payments  1« 
no  essential  part  of  a  direct  payment  pro- 
gram and  should  stand  or  faU  on  Its  own 
merits. 

The  sixth  objection,  "Any  temporary  ad- 
vantages that  might  accrue  to  individual 
farmers  as  a  result  of  a  payment  program 
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would  be  ^ort  lived,"  seema  to  be  open  to 
the  same  criticism  that  applies  to  the  last 
part  of  the  first  point — that  is.  exactly  the 
same  suggeslona  can  be  made  In  regard  to 
the  present  program.  Certainly  our  present 
cotton  allotments  have  value  to  the  extent 
that  they  result  in  increasing  the  income 
of  the  holder  of  the  allotment.  These  ad- 
vantages can  be  transferred  by  sale  of  the 
land  under  the  present  law  Jvist  as  truly  as 
under  a  direct  payment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  been  incorporated  Into  the 
capitalization  of  farm  values.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  tobacco  allotments.  I  can 
see  no  way  where  it  can  be  fairly  argued 
that  direct  payments  would  change  this 
threat  unless  It  is  admitted  that  the  direct 
payments  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  farmer  and  therefore  more  valuable.  If 
that  is  true — and  I  think  it  is — it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  good  argument  for  using  the 
direct  payments. 

The  seventh  and  last  criticism  of  course 
relates  only  to  those  programs  that  Involve 
payments  on  the  domestic  portion  of  pro- 
duction.    The    bill    I    have    introduced    ap- 


plies to  all  cotton  grown  regardless  of  where 
it  is  sold.  I  don't  think  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  to  the  producer  where  his 
cotton  finally  goes.  What  he  wants  to  know 
Is  what  he  Is  going  to  get  for  It.  I  might, 
however,  point  out  that  spokesmen  for  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  payment  of  a  direct 
subsidy  on  all  cotton  that  Is  exported.  Cer- 
tainly this  Involves  a  much  more  serious 
basis  for  criticism  as  dumping  than  would 
the  payment  of  subsidies  at  home,  and  it 
does  not  put  the  money  where  I  think  It 
should  go — that  is.  Into  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers. 

I  have  gone  Into  a  considerable  amount 
of  detail,  discussing  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  objections  that  the  pamphlet 
you  enclosed  has  made  because  I  know  that 
you  are  seriously  and  sincerely  Interested  as 
cotton  producers,  and  I  believe  that  you 
should  hear  both  sides  of  this  argument.  I 
may  have  overlooked  some  Important  points. 
If  I  have,  I  will  be  glad  for  you  to  suggest 
them  to  me.  On  the  other  hand.  If  I  have 
been  able  to  answer  any  of  the  points  raised 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  FYederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Master  of  all  Rood  workmen, 
we  come  this  day  to  honor  one  through 
whose  deeds  and  lips  in  an  anguished 
day  Thou  didst  speak — a  universal  man 
warmed  with  all  laughter,  tempered  with 
all  tears — whose  sad  and  care-lined  face 
mirrored  the  fearful  struggle  he  led  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  as  one 
and  indivisible. 

On  this  anniversary  of  his  lowly  birth 
we  would  that — 

"Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing 

man 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blame." 

In  these  days  that  test  and  try  men's 
souls  anew  we  would  turn  to  Thee  with 
the  dauntless  faith  which  Thy  servant 
Abraham  Lincoln  proclaimed  his  own. 
as  he  said,  "I  recognize  the  sublime  truth 
announced  in  the  Holy  Scripture  and 
proved  by  all  history  that  those  nations 
are  blessed  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  I 
believe  that  the  will  of  God  prevails. 
Without  Him  all  human  reliance  is  vain. 
Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  I  cannot  succeed — with  that  as- 
sistance I  cannot  fail." 

We  come  to  Thee,  his  God  and  ours, 
with  the  sound  of  a  great  amen  in  our 
hearts  to  that  creed  by  which  he  lived 
and  we  live  as  we  lift  our  prayer  to  Thee. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.     Amen. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  A  SENATOR 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  a  Senator  from 
tho  State  of  Oregon,  appeared  in  his  seat 
today. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 


of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedinRs  of 
Monday.  February  9,  1959,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


INCREASED  RESOURCES  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY  FUND  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT —  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  iH.  DOC.  NO.  77) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  an  accompanying  special  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(For  President's  message  see  House 
proceedinRs  for  today,  i 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  day  the 
Senate  received  a  message  from  the 
President  recommending  that  the  Con- 
gress increase  its  subscription  to  the 
stock  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
habilitation and  the  International  Mon- 
etai'y  Fund. 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  proper 
reference  of  that  message.  In  1947, 
when  the  then  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Vandenberg,  was  both 
PrfJsident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  requested  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  character  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
where  such  legislation  has  been  handled 
for  the  pa.st  12  years,  particularly  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Fi- 
nance, of  which  the  former  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  [Mr.  FxjlbrightJ 
was  chairman.       * 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHTl  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  present  chairman  of  that  com- 


by  the  oppr)nents  of  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  Ellis  County  Farm  Bureau  will  avail 
Itself  of  the  much  advertised  democracy  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  system  and  express  yo\ir 
local  views  in  favor  of  the  program  that  will 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Ellis  County 
cotton  producers.  If  you  don't  agree  that 
that  Is  a  direct  payment  program,  ask  your- 
self what  system  will  better  serve  your  needs. 
If  you  find  a  bettor  program,  support  it  and 
let  me  knuw  whnt  It  Is.  I  want  to  support 
it  t(x>  And  finally,  carefvilly  note  that  the 
unsigned  author  of  the  pamphlet  did  not 
suggest  anything  better.  It.  therefore, 
seems  to  me  that  as  far  as  this  article  Is 
concerned,  all  you  have  to  choose  from  Is 
the  production  payment  plan,  or  a  continu- 
ation ot  the  present  program  with  low  sup- 
ports, reducing  farm  Income,  high  priced, 
and  consequently  noncompetitive,  cotton, 
reducing  the  market  for  cotton  at  home  and 
a  direct  subsidy  system  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign   purchasers. 

Thanking  you.  and  with  best  wishes.  I  am, 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  R.  PoACE. 
Congressman. 


mittee  the  wording  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  which  clearly  gives 
jurisdiction  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  legislation  affecting 
international  finance. 

Therefore,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  this 
morning  indicated  to  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  referring  the  message  of 
the  President  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
e\\in  Relations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
reference  of  such  a  message  to  the  com- 
mittee would  be  quite  appropriate,  be- 
cause it  handles  authorizations  for 
foreign  aid  and  also  handles  work  relat- 
ing to  the  International  Bank  and  Mon- 
etary Fund,  as  a  part  of  our  international 
program. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  mossasM's  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

•  For  ncminations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5. 
Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  and  House 
Resolution  165,  86th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Thompson  nf 
New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Curtin.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers,  on 
the  part  of  the  Hou.se. 

Ihe  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  resolution  <H.  Res. 
164 »  electini;  members  of  the  following 
joint  committees  of  Congress,  on  the  part 
of  the  House: 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr. 
Burleson,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio; 
and  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Library;    Mr.   Burleson,   of  Texas;    Mr. 
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Jones,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Missis- 
sippi; Mr.  ScHENCK.  of  Ohio;  and  Mr. 
CoRBETT,  of  I'ennsylvania. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  961)  fixing  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  majority  and  minority 
membership  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  announce  that  shortly  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  joint  session, 
accoiding  to  the  previous  plan. 

Let  me  say  to  all  Senators  that  they 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  make 
insertions  in  the  Record  and  transact 
routine  business  when  the  Senate  returns 
to  its  Chamber.  It  is  expected  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field! will  addre.<-s  the  Senate  after  it 
returns  from  the  joint  session.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  House  have  asked  us  to 
be  present  at  !0:40  o'clock  a.m.  I  hope 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  in 
order  that  Members  may  be  called  to  the 
Chamber  and  leave  for  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  10:40. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield]  plans  to  make  an 
"extended  statement  when  the  Senate 
returns  to  its  Chamber  after  the  joint 
session.  Therefore,  at  this  time,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  an- 
nounce that  as  soon  as  a  quorum  is  ob- 
tained, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TO  CELEBRATE  THE 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  57.  previously  agreed  to,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  joint  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  a.m.)  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  its  Secretary  (Felton  M. 
Johnston) ,  its  Sergeant  at  Arms  (Joseph 
C.  EKike),  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
President  pro  tempore,  proceeded  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
joint  session  was  dissolved;  and,  at  12:07 
p.m..  the  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


RETURN  OF  SENATOR  NEUBERGER 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  that  all  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing a  very  warm  welcome  and  as- 
surance of  our  sincere  pleasure  over  the 
fact  that  my  colleague  (Mr.  Neuberger] 
has  returned  to  the  Senate  in  such  ap- 
parent good  health.  I  think  he  knows 
that  he  has  our  prayers  and  our  best 
wishes  for  a  complete  recovery  from  the 
illness  from  which  he  has  been  suffering. 
It  is  vei-y  good  to  have  him  back  with  us. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  had  intended  to  make 
such  a  statement  until  he  asked  me  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very  happy  to  see  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  back  in  his  seat,  and  espe- 
cially to  see  that  he  looks  so  well.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  news  to  the  con- 
trary, apparently  he  is  100  percent  re- 
covered.   That  is  good  news. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  my  other  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending a  hearty  welcome  to  the  return- 
ing junior  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Neuberger). 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  join  in  this 
welcoming  of  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague  because  I  take  a  personal  pride 
in  his  career. 

Some  26  years  ago,  when  I  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Nation,  a  weekly 
magazine  of  opinion  in  New  York.  I  gave 
Dick  Neuberger  his  first  opportunity  to 
have  an  article  published  in  a  national 
magazine.  He  had  just  returned  from 
Europe  where  catastrophic  events  were 
taking  place  in  Germany  with  the  rise 
of  Hitler  to  power.  He  had  observed  what 
was  going  on  at  firsthand.  I  felt  that 
his  account  was  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant that  I  asked  him  to  write  it, 
which  he  did.  and  this  article  was  then 
published.  This  was.  as  I  have  said,  his 
first  magazine  article  in  a  publication  of 
national  circulation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  long  before  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
Dick  Neuberger  had  become  a  distin- 
guished literary  figure,  uniquely  prolific, 
with  the  widest  range  of  publications, 
which  included  the  most  diverse  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  in  our  country. 
From  this  journalistic  career,  in  which 
he  achieved  nationwide  repute,  he  moved 
into  the  U.S.  Senate  without  ever 
abandoning  his  literary  labors,  the  fruits 
of  which  continue  to  grace  our  national 
publications.  In  two  most  important 
fields,  therefore— journalism  and  public 
service — he  has  been  an  important 
molder  of  public  opinion. 

During  World  War  11  Dick  Neuberger 
was  in  the  Army,  assigned  to  Alaska,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Alaska 
Highway.   Characteristically,  his  interest 

In  Alaska  has  enabled  him  to  serve  our 

long-time  Territory  and  now  State  in 

many  ways.    He  led  the  way  to  secure 


Alaska's  partial  inclusion  in  Federal  aid 
highway  legislation,  from  which  Alaska 
had  been  excluded  totally  during  the  first 
40  years  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 
Along  with  Representative  Edith 
Green,  his  colleague  in  the  House,  he  was 
instrumental  in  securing  legislation  to 
end  the  contract  system  for  Alaska's 
mentally  ill  which  will  make  possible  the 
care  of  these  unfortunates  in  Alaska 
where  they  can  be  visited  by  their  rela- 
tives. 

I  could  go  on  almost  indefinitely  in 
telling  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Dick 
Neuberger 's  service  has  been  of  an  in- 
estimable value  to  Alaska  and  of  course 
to  the  Nation.  It  was  a  happy  coinci- 
dence that  he  was  presiding  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  night  of  June  30th,  last,  when 
the  Ala.ska  statehood  bill  finally  passed 
the  Senate — an  act  for  which  he  had 
labored  so  devotedly. 

We  are  all  very  glad  that  his  health 
has  been  restored.  I  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue to  face  this  body  for  years  to  come. 
And  I  would  like  to  add  my  good  wishes 
to  Maurine  Neuberger  who  has  been  so 
devoted  and  able  a  helpmeet  to  Dick  in 
both  public  and  private  life.  Those  of 
us  who  have  known  and  admired  them 
naturally  think  of  Dick  and  Maurine  as 
a  team.  Both  have  contributed  im- 
f  orgettably  to  America. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  Senators  who  have  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  return  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
closely  associated  with  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  He  is  not  only  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body  but  a  very 
able  one.  He  is  a  courageous  legislator 
and  has  demonstrated  this  quality  on 
many  occasions.  He  is  a  kindly  man 
and  my  association  with  him  has  been 
most  pleasant.  I  am  delighted  that  he  Is 
looking  so  well.  I  thank  God  for  his 
return. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  speak  for  each  Senator 
on  this  side  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  when  I  say  that  all  of  us  are  pleased 
and,  I  may  say,  delighted  that  our  col- 
league, Dick  Neuberger,  has  today  re- 
turned to  the  Senate. 

Dick  Neuberger  is  a  good  man;  he  is  a 
kindly  man;  he  is  a  considerate  man;  he 
is  a  man  with  strong  convictions;  and 
he  is  one  who  believes  in  the  Golden 
Rule — "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you."  He  is  a  walking  ex- 
ample of  one  who  has  the  courage  to 
fight  back,  and  who  has  won.  Also,  Mr. 
President,  he  is  an  example  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  days,  months,  and  years  that 
have  passed  we  have  had  countless  dem- 
onstrations of  the  wisdom  of  the  action 
of  the  Congress  in  time  and  time  again 
increasing  the  appropriations  for  basic 
research  in  connection  with  deadly 
disease. 

I  wish  to  welcome  back  to  this  Cham- 
ber the  jimior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Neuberger]  and  tell  him  how  very  much 
it  pleases  all  of  us  to  see  him  looking  jo 
fit  and  so  fine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to 
me? 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
join  the  di.stlnguiahed  majority  leader 
in  welcoming  back  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Next- 
BKRGEH],  whom  we  have  missed  so  much 
tliis  year.  We  are  very  happy  to  know 
that  he  is  well  on  the  road  to  full  and 
complete  recovery. 

I  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  his  ill- 
ness will  be  that  greater  attention  and 
greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  ap- 
propriations in  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search, because  too  many  of  our  Mem- 
bers have  felt  the  eflfects,  not  only  as  of 
now.  'jut  in  years  gone  by,  of  such  dis- 
eases. Perhaps  with  this  warning  and 
with  this  example,  we  may  be  able  to 
devote  ourselves  more  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  our  time  as  they  affect  our  peo- 
ple in  a  medical  sense. 

I  am  very  happy  to  Join  the  majority 
leader  in  welcoming  back  Senator  Neu- 

BERGER. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  I  would 
not  want  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  add 
my  word  of  welcome  to  the  distinguished 
Jimlor  Senator  from  Oregon.  During 
the  past  2  years  he  was  my  seatmate  in 
the  Senate.  That  fact  has  given  me  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  know  him  well. 
I  have  sorely  missed  him  during  the  past 
months. 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
stricken  with  an  illness  similar  to  that 
which  befell  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  As  my  recovery  seems  to  be 
complete,  so  I  am  confident  that  his  re- 
covery will  be  complete. 

I  can  assure  him  how  happy  I  am  to 
see  him  looking  so  well,  and  what  pleas- 
ure I  take  in  welcoming  him  back  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  now 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President. 

1  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  in  welcoming  back 
our  beloved  colleague,  Dick  Neuberger, 
of  Oregon. 

He  represents  not  only  the  people  of 
his  home  State;  he  represents  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation.  I  know  there  are  at 
least  21/i  million  outside  of  his  home 
State  who  look  to  him  with  affection. 
They  are  the  Federal  workers,  the  civil 
service  workers,  the  unclassified  workers, 
the  post  office  workers — the  entire  num- 
ber of  civil  service  and  post  oflQce  work- 
ers who  have  benefited  by  his  arduous 
efforts  for  their  benefit. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Senator  Nettberger  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  nearly 

2  years.  There  has  been  no  one  who 
has  exercised  greater  leadership  than  he 
In  driving  forward  In  an  attempt  to  see 
that  our  Federal  officials  and  servants, 
who  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Government,  get  greater  re- 
compense and  rewards  for  the  labor  they 
put  forth.  I  know  they  have  been  pray- 
ing for  his  complete  recovery. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  acting  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority,  I  desire  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  extending  a  welcome  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Neuberger].  Coming  from  an  adjoining 
State.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  constituents. 
I  know  they  have  encouraged  him  to  re- 
turn with  a  firm  determination  to  con- 
tinue his  service  in  the  Senate. 

We  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes  for 
a  complete  recovery.  We  hope  he  may 
display  vigor  and  enjoy  good  health  in 
future  service  to  his  State  and  to  his 
Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  Joint  with  other  colleagues 
in  expressing  great  gratification  that 
Senator  Neuberger  is  back  with  us.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Neuberger  long  before  he  came 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  is  a  good  man. 
He  imparts  to  the  Senate  a  sense  of 
fairness  and  kindliness.  He  is  always 
ready  and  happy  to  advise  and  listen 
to  reason  with  any  of  us.  I  think  Sen- 
ator Neuberger  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  best  Members  of  the  Senate. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so.  we 
have  also  missed  Mrs.  Neuberger — 
Maurine.  There  is  no  more  gracious  or 
charming  lady  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
than  the  lovely  wife  of  Senator  Neuber- 
ger. We  are  glad  to  have  them  both 
back. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  de- 
sire to  join  in  the  words  of  joy  which 
have  been  expressed  by  my  colleagues 
reflating  to  the  return  of  Senator  Neu- 
berger to  the  Senate.  I  do  so  first  be- 
cause I  know,  through  his  presence,  that 
he  has  regained  his  health  and  is  well 
on  the  way  to  full  recovery. 

Primarily,  our  joy  should  come  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  regained  his  health 
and.  as  a  citizen,  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
that  which  is  dearest  to  us  all.  Second- 
ly, I  rejoice  because  I  know  that  we  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  his  keen  mind  in 
analyzing  problems  that  will  come  before 
us. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  agree  in 
the  quest  for  truth  and  for  proper  judg- 
ment. It  is  essential  that  there  be 
analysis  and  discussion.  Our  colleague, 
RiCH.ARD  Neuberger,  has  always  contrib- 
uted richly  to  the  making  of  law,  so  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  proper  course  in 
the  service  of  our  country  has  become 
simpler. 

Richard,  I  am  very  glad  you  are  back, 
for  you  and  for  Mrs.  Neuberger,  and 
for  the  citizens  of  your  State. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  adequate  to 
the  task  of  replying  to  the  generous 
things  which  have  been  said  about  me  by 
the  majority  leader  and  others  of  my 
colleagues  here  today. 

I  wish  to  say  first  to  the  majority 
leader  and  to  my  friend  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1  that  I 
have  been  inspired  by  their  own  heroic 


recoveries  from  serious  illnesses.  I  was 
just  starting  my  service  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  when  the  majority  leader 
suffered  the  heart  attack  from  which  he 
has  recovered  so  valiantly  and  so  effec- 
tively. I  knew  of  the  illness  similar  to 
mine  which  had  been  suffered  a  decade 
ago  by  Senator  Church.  I  was  fortified 
by  his  very  gallant  and  reassuring  recov- 
ery. But.  Mr.  President,  there  was  an- 
other factor  that  moved  me  deeply,  and 
that  was  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
Senators,  greater  than  any  of  us  here,  I 
am  sure,  who  had  succumbed  to  cancer 
in  recent  years — Senators  like  the  great 
Senator  McNary,  from  my  State;  Sena- 
tor Vandenberg,  who  was  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  ago  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson];  Senator 
Taft;  Senator  McMahon;  and  Senator 
Neely,  who  used  to  sit  in  the  row  where 
my  scat  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  If  it 
were  possible  for  a  Senator  to  stand  here 
and  say  to  his  colleagues,  "If  it  were  not 
for  the  marvelous  discoveries  made  in 
medical  research,  I  would  not  be  alive 
and  here  today;  and  who  in  this  body 
would  know  when,  tomorrow  morning  or 
this  afternoon,  he  might  be  in  the  same 
plight?"  Perhaps  we  could  emphasize 
these  medical  discoveries  to  some  small 
degree  by  contrast  with  the  way  we  em- 
phasize research,  for  example,  into 
weapons  and  armaments. 

The  phrase  was  used  here  today  of 
triumphing  over  cancer.  No  man  or 
woman  alone  triumphs  over  cancer;  but 
valiant,  persistent,  wise,  and  trained  men 
and  women  working  in  laboratories  have 
been  able  to  triumph  over  a  certain 
phase  of  the  series  of  diseases  we  know 
as  cancer.  Other  phases  are  still  await- 
ing discoveries  which  are  yet  to  come. 
Fortunately  for  me,  and  I  think  for  my 
good  friend  Prank  Church,  what  we 
suffered  came  within  the  realm  where 
medical  research  has  already  made  fabu- 
lous discoveries.  What  some  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  past  suffered  did  not  come 
within  that  scope;  therefore,  they  are 
not  here  so  that  we  can  benefit  from 
their  wisdom. 

I  certainly  intend  to  dedicate  myself 
to  the  cause  which  the  majority  leader 
mentioned,  the  great  cause  of  widening 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  cobalt  radiation  therapy,  which  has 
been  responsible  for  my  own  progress, 
was  discovered  in  large  measure  by  two 
great  Canadian  doctors,  so  I  hope  there 
will  never  be  a  boundary  line  of  geog- 
raphy or  borders,  or  of  breed  or  birth, 
when  it  comes  to  medical  discoveries 
which  can  help  all  mankind. 

I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  experience  I  have  under- 
gone— and  I  am  certain  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  1  emerged  with  the  same  per- 
sonal feelings — has  given  me  a  new  in- 
sight and  a  new  perspective  on  the  events 
which  take  place  in  our  world,  and  on 
the  events  which  take  place  In  my  own 
little  private  realm  around  me.  I  think 
whatever  personal  bitterness.  Jealousy  or 
acrimony  I  may  ever  have  had — and  I  am 
certain  I  am  subject  to  these  human 
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frailties — will  be  far  less  now  than  ever 
before.  To  a  person  who  is  grateful  to 
be  alive  and  to  be  with  his  wife,  family 
and  friends,  the  trivial  matter  of  per- 
sonal ambition  and  personal  pride  be- 
come very  unimportant. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  friendship  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  grateful  for  their  wis- 
dom, I  am  grateful  for  their  patience, 
and  I  am  particularly  grateful  for  their 
personal  solicitude  during  the  long  ordeal 
which  Mrs.  Neuberger  and  7  have  under- 
gone. I  refer  to  Mrs.  Neuberger  because 
she  suffered  every  millimeter  of  the  way 
with  me. 

I  thought  of  all  my  colleagues  often. 
I  hoped  the  day  would  come  when  I 
could  return.  When  my  illness  was  first 
diaenosed  I  thouoiht  I  would  never  again 
be  here,  and  certainly  did  not  think  I 
would  be  able  to  stand  here  16  pounds 
heavier  than  when  I  was  in  the  hospital. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  my  own 
doctors  and  to  the  long,  long  decades  of 
medical  research  behind  them. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
again  for  his  generous  comments,  and  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  for  their 
equally  kind  remarks. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Agreement  Concluded  Under 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reportinR,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
an  agreement  concluded  during  January 
1959.  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  with 
the  Government  of  Spain  (with  accompany- 
ing paper? ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Disposal  or  Certain  Communication  Facili- 
ties IN  Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  the  Government- 
owned  long-lines  communication  facilities 
In  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Authorization  or  Certain  Construction  at 
MiLrrART  Installations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
Amendment  of  Section  203  of  Career  Com- 

PEN8AT10K  Act  or  1949,  Rclating  to  Special 

Pay 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  203  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  authority  to  make  payments  of  special 
pay  for  certain  physicians,  dentists,  and  vet- 
erinarians after  June  30.  1959  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Serrlces. 

Psovisioir    or    iMPmovxD    Okfobiuniit    ro« 
Pbomotiom  foe  Cketain  Naval  OFncias 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legU- 
latlon  to  provide  improved  opportunity  for 
promotion  for  certain  officers  In  the  naval 
service,  and  for  other  purposee    (with   ac- 


companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Titu:  10,  UNrrED  States  Code. 
Relating     to     Rights     of     Certain     Em- 

PLOTEE8 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments to  grant  return  rights  to  career  and 
career-conditional  employees  under  certain 
conditions  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Facilities  for  Training  Purposes 
in  Naval  Selective  Reserve  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reportinj;,  pursuant  to  law.  on  proj- 
ects to  provide  berthing  facilities  and  dock- 
side  power  services  required  for  destroyer 
escorts  to  be  used  for  training  purposes  in 
the  Naval  Selective  Reserve  program  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  the  Mercury   Industry 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
competitive  effects  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  pro^irams  to  assist  the  mercury  Industry, 
dated  February  9,  1959  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Depletion    Rate    for    Certain    Clays    and 

Treatment      Processes      Considered      as 

Mining 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  specify  processes  which  shall  be 
considered  mining  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting percentage  depletion  in  the  case  of 
minerals  and  ores,  and  to  revise  the  deple- 
tion rates  with  respect  to  certain  clays  when 
used  to  make  common  brick  and  tile  prod- 
ucts (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  on  Operations  Under  Saloie  Watee 
Act  of  1952 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
operations  of  that  Department,  during  fiscal 
year  1958,  under  the  Saline  Water  Act  of 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Report  on  Certain  Contracts  Negotiated  bt 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  certain  contracts  negotiated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  Of  the  act  of  June  4.  1936  (49  Stat. 
1458,  1459)  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Contracts  To  Faciutatk 
National  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  that,  during  the  calendar  year  1958, 
no  transactions  had  occurred  on  contracts  to 
facilitate  the  national  defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Amendment  of  Bankkuptct  Act  Relatino 

TO  CONSOLJDATION  OF  RXFKRZZS'  SALAKT  AND 

Expense  Funds 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  projxxsed  legislation 


to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  con- 
solidate the  referees'  salary  and  expense 
funds  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Amendment  of  Bankruptcy  Act  Relating 
to  Automatic  Adjudication  and  Refer- 
ence in  Certain  Cases 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  sections  1,  18,  22,  331,  and  631  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  1,  41,  45,  731, 
and  1031)  to  provide  for  automatic  adjudi- 
cation and  reference  in  certain  cases  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Suspension    of    Deportation    of    Aliens — 
Withdrawal  of  Names 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  names 
of  Young  Chiu,  and  Cecil  Gladstone  Ashby 
from  reports  relating  to  aliens  whose  de|>or- 
tation  has  been  suspended,  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  July  1,  1958,  and  January  15, 
1958,  respectively;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Drafts  of  Proposed  Legislation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  two  drafts 
of  proposed  legislation,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  authorize  a  5-year  program  of 
assistance  to  school  districts  In  meeting  the 
debt  service  on  loans  for  construction  of 
urgently  needed  elementary  or  secondary 
public  school  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

A  bill  to  assist  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  market  and  retire  bonds  Issued  by 
them  to  finance  the  construction  of  college 
facilities  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
International  Labor  Organization  Con\-en- 

tion     105,     Relating     to     Abolition     of 

Forced  Labor 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  convention  No.  105,  concerning 
the  abolition  of  forced  labor,  adopted  at 
Geneva  on  June  25.  1957  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Recovery  of  Costs  of  Buildiko  Space  Utilized 
by  Veterans'  Canteen  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  costs  of  building 
space  utilized  by  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Serv- 
ice in  the  Veterans'  Administration  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1 
"Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 

House    of   Representatives    of   the   United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represenU 
that — 

"Whereas  the  Minidoka  Wildlife  Refuge,  lo- 
cated In  the  counties  of  Minidoka.  CaaaU, 
and  Power,  in  the  SUte  of  Idaho,  hai  placed 
an  unnecessary  restraint  on  the  use  of  tlie 
recreational  faculties  presently  existing   In 
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the   backwaters   of   Minidoka  Dam  on    the 
Snake  River;  and 

"Wbereas  tbe  demand  for  use  of  these 
recreational  faciUtlea  have  increased  Im- 
mensely In  the  past  few  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  pertaining 
to  said  refuge  prohibit  the  use  of  said  refuge 
for  proper  and  necessary  recreational  pur- 
poses, consisting  primarily  of  sport  fishing 
and  boating;  and 

"Whereas  proper  management  of  the  refuge 
could  be  such  that  fishing  and  boating  could 
be  enjoyed  without  harm  to  waterfowl  or 
Impairing  the  use  of  the  refuge  as  a  resting 
area  for  waterfowl;   and 

"Whereas  proper  recreational  development 
Of  the  refuge  could  best  be  served  by  abolish- 
ing the  Minidoka  Wildlife  Refuge  and  trans- 
ferring management  of  the  said  refuge  to 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  of  the 
State  of  Idaho:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
State  of  Idaho  {the  Senate  concurring) ,  That 
we  most  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  State*  of  America  that  the 
Minidoka  Wildlife  Refuge  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  management  of  said  refuge  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
of  the  State  of  Idaho;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  authorized,  and  he  is 
hereby  directed,  to  immediately  forward  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  to  the  Senators  and  the 
Representatives  In  Congress  from  this  State. 
"Arnold  Williams, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resoltttion  2 

"Joint   resolution   relative   to   statehood   for 
Hawaii 

"Whereaa  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  for 
many  years  sought  to  become  a  State  of  the 
United  States  with  full  privileges  of  state- 
hood and  first-class  citizenship  for  its  peo- 
ples; and 

"Whereas  this  recognition  was  recently 
granted  to  Alaska,  and  both  political  parties 
have  recognized  that  every  consideration  of 
fairness  demands  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
receive  the  same  status  In  our  Nation;   and 

"Whereas  Hawaii  hab  long  since  fulfllled 
all  the  requirements  for  statehood,  and  no 
▼alld  reason  remains  for  postponing  its  entry 
Into  the  brotherhood  cf  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas  the  people  c!  California  feel  espe- 
cially sympathetic  to  this  proposal  of  state- 
hood for  the  Islands,  because  of  the  volume 
of  travel  and  commerce  between  the  west 
coast  and  Hawaii  which  has  so  increased  In 
recent  years:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  tho 
Congiess  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  are  respectfully  memorialized  to  enact 
at  this  session  of  C'^ngress  such  laws  as  are 
necessary  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  to  statehood  in  the  United  States; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  Americans  of  Lithuanian  Descent,  at  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  expressing  gratitude  to  this  Gov- 
ernment for  its  efforts  to  aid  all  people  seek- 
ing freedom  from  communism;  to  Xh»  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


A  letter  from  the  Greater  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc..  embody- 
ing a  resolution  adopted  by  that  organiza- 
tion, favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  statehood  for  Hawaii;  to  the^Com- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial,  from 
R.  Kenneth  Busblce.  of  Monroe,  La.,  remon- 
strating against  the  employment  of  Commu- 
nists by  the  Federal  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Schwandt-Gcod- 
man  Post  9050,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Enderlin,  N.  Dak.,  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Veterans"  Committee  In  the  Senate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.   CHURCH: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  5 

"Joint   memorial   to   the   Honorable   Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  tho  United 

States  In  Congress  assembled 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  do  respectfully  represent, 
that — 

"Whereas  the  existence  of  a  large  farm 
surplus  of  certain  commodities  Is  burden- 
some to  our  natlon.'\l  economy;  and 

"Whereas  the  necessity  to  provide  revenue 
for  public  as-slstance  to  needy  persons  Is  also 
burdensome  to  our  national  economy;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  recipients  of  public 
as-sLstance  and  members  of  low-Income  groups 
have  need  for  certain  of  the  very  commodi- 
ties which  are  now  surplus  and  cannot  be 
disposed  of  In  the  common  market  without 
disrupting  our  farm  economy;   and 

"Whereas  the  food-stamp  plan  which  was 
In  operation  prior  to  World  War  II  worked 
satisfactorily  both  in  relieving  the  surplus 
problem  and  In  aiding  In  providing  sub- 
sistence for  needy  rersons;   and 

"Whereas  the  present  plan,  now  In  opera- 
tion. Is  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  smaller 
communities;    and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Idaho  Is  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  farm  products  and  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  products  Is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  th(5  people  of  the  State  of 
Idaho:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
State  of  Idaho  { the  Senate  concurring) ,  That 
we  most  respectfully  urge  upon  the  ConRress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that  a  food- 
stamp  plan,  similar  to  the  one  used  prior  to 
World  War  II.  and  one  that  Is  workable  and 
fair  to  all  concerned,  be  enacted  Into  law  as 
soon  as  possible;    be   It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  authorized  and  he  is 
hereby  directed  to  immediately  forward  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tho 
United  States  of  America,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Ccmgre.^s  from  this  State. 
"ARNOLD  Williams, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  identi- 
cal with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    OF 
TEXAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  present  r  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Leplslature  of  the  State 
of  Texas  on  January  28,  and  ask  that  It 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  Senate,  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion   expresses    the    opposition    of   the 


Texas  Legislature  to  further  increases  in 
the  gasoline  taxes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  under 
the  rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Senate  Concurxent  Resoltttion  9 

Whereas  the  President  has  recommended 
that  Congress  Increase  the  Federal  tax  on 
gasoline  by  IVi  cents  per  gallon;  and 

Whereaa  the  Federal  Government  is  an- 
nually diverting  more  than  |1',2  billion  of 
Federal  highway  user  taxes  into  nonhlghway 
channels;    and 

Whereas  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
addition  of  the  1'4  cents  to  the  present 
8-cent  Federal  tax  on  gasoline  would  result 
in  Texans  sending  $137  million  more  In  high- 
way user  taxes  per  year  to  Washington  than 
would  be  returned  to  the  State  for  highway 
purposes  under  the  present  aid  formula:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas  (the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring). That  the  Congress  t>e  respectfully  re- 
quested to  oppose  further  Federal  invasion 
of  this  gasoline  tnx  which  should  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  States,  and  that  the  use 
of  such  present  highway  user  taxes  be  re- 
stricted to  highway  purposes  only;  and  be  It 
further 

Rc':olved.  That  a  cony  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion In  Congress. 

Ben   Ramset. 
Pre.<iidcnt  of  the  Senate. 
Waggoner  Caer. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Philip  W.  Bonsai,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  cleiss  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambas.sador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Cuba,  vice  Earl 
E.  T.  Smith: 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  Weat  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  now  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
to  serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Yemen; 

Philip  K  Crowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  vice  Henry  A. 
Byroade; 

Sheldon  T.  Mills,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jor- 
dan; and 

William  C.  Trimble,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  vice 
Carl  W.  Strom. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

8. 1021.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  act  providing 
aid   for   the   States   In   wUdlife   restoration 
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projects  with  respect  to  the  apportionment  of 
such  aid;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Wilet  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeared 
under  a  separate  heading) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON   (by  request)  : 
S   1022.  A  bin  to  repeal  obsolete  provisions 
(if  law  relating  to  the  mlnU.  and  assay  offices; 
ij  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McGEE   (by   request)  : 
S   1023.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  Gene 
Sherwood;  to  the  Commlttfe  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  HARTKE: 
S  1024.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  sh  11  Itivestit^ate  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  as  to  the  advisability  of 
cst;ibllshlng  as  national  monuments  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Memorial  and  the  Lincoln  State 
Park  In  Spencer  Coimty.  Ind  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 

(S"e  remarks  of  Mr  Hartke  when  he  In- 
tnxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ( 
By  Mr  DODD: 
S  1025.  A  b:!l  to  provide  for  the  cover- 
age of  physicians  by  the  Insurance  system 
established  by  title  il  of  ihe  Social  Security 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
Ircduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  .sej)arate  headme  ) 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 
S  1026  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  rehabilitate,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
rehabilitation  project.  Texas.  La  Feria  di- 
vision; U)  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular    Affairs. 

8  1027  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32. 
United  States  Code,  to  pr.'.>vlde  Federal  sup- 
port for  defense  forces  <'stabllshed  under 
section  109  (c)  of  title  32;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas 
when  he  Introduced  tlie  first  above-men- 
tioned bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
headlnt;  ) 

By  Mr  KEFAUVER: 
S.  1028    A    bill    to    authcrlze     the     Atomic 
Energy   Commission    to   construct   a    modern 
adinlnlFtratlon    and    office    building    at    Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn  ;  and 

S.  1029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  dispose  of 
certain  property  for  coUegi;  purposes;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

S.  1030.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Hedley  Huthnance;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S  1031.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  522  and 
545  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
t<i  Increase  the  Inconne  limitations  appUcable 
to  the  payment  of  pension  for  non-service- 
connected  disability  or  death  to  $2,000  and 
t4.000:  to  the  Committee  en  Finance. 

S.  1032.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
14,  1926,  as  amended,  to  provide  that  lands 
conveyed  under  such  act  for  State  park  pur- 
poses shall  not  be  subject  to  the  640-acre 
limitation  contained  In  such  act.  and  to  pro- 
vide that  conveyances  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  without  consideration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See   the  remarks   of   Mr.   Moss   when   he 
introduced    the    first   above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1033,  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

8.  1034.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Asae  Nlshl- 
moto;  and 

a.  1035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Debra  Susan 
Duffy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH: 
S.  1036.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Include  Texas  among  the 
States   which   are  permitted   to   divide   their 


retirement  systems  into  two  parts  so  as  to 
obtain  social  security  coverage,  under  Slate 
agreement,  for  only  those  State  and  local 
employees  who  desire  such  coverage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  L«:obel 
Foster;    and 

S.  1038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  G.-ir 
Wah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Y.^rborouch  when 
he  introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which    appear    under    a    separate    heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPAPKMAN: 

S  1039.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  4081  and 
4082  of  the  Internal  Rsvenue  Code  of  1954 
to  include  wholesale  distributors  within  the 
definition  oJ  "producers"  of  gasoline,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

S.  1040.  .'i  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
21.  1935.  to  provide  for  a  determination  of 
whether  certain  sites,  buildings,  or  other  ob- 
jecu-^.  such  as  the  historic  Stale,  War.  Navy. 
Building,  the  San  Francis.co  Mint,  and  the 
Morristown  National  Historical  Park,  are  of 
national  hisUjrical  significance  in  order  to 
successfully  save  those  sites,  building?,  and 
objects  which  are  of  great  national  value 
and  which  are  now  being  destroyed  or  are 
being  threatened  with  destruction  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  by  private 
interest.';;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sm.\thers)  : 

S  J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  deflgnation  of  the  week  of  Whitsunday 
of  each  year  as  "Hernando  de  Soto  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Holland  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOGNITION  OF 
NATIONAL  RAILROAD  MUSEUM. 
GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr*T»resident,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  grant  congressional  recog- 
nition to  the  National  Railroad  Museum 
at  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

The  approval  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  help  to  make  the  dream  of  a 
National  Railroad  Museum  for  Green 
Bay  a  reality. 

The  museum,  presenting  a  panoramic 
picture  of  the  history  of  American  rail- 
roading will,  of  course,  be  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  railroad  industry. 

The  purpose  of  the  museum,  of  course, 
is  to  tell  the  dramatic  story  of  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  of  the  railroad  to 
the  development  of  our  great  country. 
Among  other  things,  it  will: 

Portray  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road industry  and  its  contribution  to 
our  progress; 

Provide  exhibits,  including  rare  loco- 
motives— that  is,  steam,  woodburners, 
electric,  diesel — to  give  the  public  an  au- 
thentic picture  of  the  development; 

Serve  as  an  educational  institution: 
displaying  printed  material,  photo- 
graphs, models,  and  other  information: 

Present  a  chronology  of  the  lives  of 
inventors,  investors,  managers,  and 
workers  who  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  progress  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry; 

Of  course,  there  will  be  many  more 
significant  features  of  the  museum. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  museum 
will  not  require  Federal  appropriaticiis. 


Initially,  the  exhibits  will  be  financed 
by  public  subscription.  Once  established, 
the  program  is  designed  to  make  the 
museum  self-sufficient.  For  example, 
there  will  be  a  modest  admission  fee: 
supplemented  possibly  by  sales  of 
souvenirs. 

These  minimum  costs  to  the  public,  of 
course,  will  be  more  than  amply  repaid 
by  the  educational  and  historical  value 
of  the  exhibits  in  the  museum. 

The  museum  was  the  brain  child  of 
Maj.  G:n.  Carl  R.  Gray.  EKiring  World 
War  II.  General  Gray  served  with  dis- 
tinction a.s  Director  of  the  Military  Rail- 
way Service.  Follov.ing  his  retirement, 
he  had  planned  to  dedicate  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  organizing  a  national  railroad 
museum.  Unfortunately,  he  met  an  un- 
timely death  in  19' 5.  In  respect  to  his 
outstanding  contributions  in  this  field, 
this  project  will  be  dedicated  to  his 
memory. 

This  great  historical,  educational,  and 
cultural  museum  would  benefit  not  only 
the  people  of  Wisconsin,  but  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Granting  congressional  approval  to 
this  concurrent  resolution  would  give 
justified  recognition  to  this  fine  project. 
I  respectfully  urge  that  it  be  favorably 
acted  upon  as  early  as  possible. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  10)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  American  railroad  has  been  of 
incalculable  importance  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  Nation  in  time  of  peace 
and  a  major  factor  in  her  defense  In  time  of 
w.^.r:  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  established  at 
Green  Bay.  Wis.,  the  National  Railroad  Mu- 
seum whose  purpose  is  to  afford  recognition 
in  perpetuity  to  the  role  of  the  American 
railroad  In  our  Nation's  early  history  by  pre- 
serving the  railroad  rolling  stock  and  other 
memorabilia  of  the  age  of  steam:  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Green  Bay  has  donated 
a  site  for  the  buildings  and  exhibits  to  be 
erected  as  part  of  the  National  Railroad  Mu- 
setmi,  and  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  an  official  State  agency,  has  un- 
dertaken the  responsibility  of  developing 
and  operating  the  National  Railroad  Mu- 
seum; and 

Whereas  there  has  been  donated  or  pledged 
to  the  National  Railroad  Museum  early  and 
rare  steam  locomotives,  other  rolling  stock, 
printed  material,  photographs,  broadsides 
and  ephemera,  Including  the  Carl  R.  Gray, 
Jr.,  collection,  thus  Insuring  Its  place  as  a 
center  for  the  preservation  of  significant 
physical  evidence  of  American  rallroadlng's 
early  history;  and 

Whereas  the  National  RaUroad  Museum,  as 
an  educational  institution  of  major  signi- 
ficance to  all  Americans  in  its  portrayal  of 
the  development  of  the  American  railroad 
and  the  lives  of  the  Inventors,  managers,  in- 
vestors, and  workers  who  created  the  ties  of 
steel  that  bind  our  country  together,  is  of 
national  interest:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
hereby  recognizes  the  National  Railroad  Mu- 
seum as  a  memorial  to  the  individuals  who 
built  and  ran  our  early  American  railroads 
and  as  a  fitting  and  valuable  Institution  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  mem- 
orabilia of  the  age  of  steam  locomotion. 


ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf    of    myself,    the    Senator    from 
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Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Bangle  1,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young],  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Byrd],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

"The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
re.solution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  78),  submitted 
by  Mr.  Kefauver  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  acting  Independ- 
ently, have  been  engaged  In  carrying  out 
pre  grams  of  economic  afislstance  to  less  de- 
veloped nations;  and 

Whereas,  although  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  through  these  programs,  much 
remains  to  be  done  If  the  allegiances  of  un- 
committed nations  are  to  be  won  to  and 
retained  by  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  coordination  of  the  elTorts  of 
the  separate  free  nations  Into  one  sustained, 
comprehensive,  and  coherent  program  would 
enable  them  to  achieve  the  desired  results 
more  effectively  and  economically  by  (1) 
avoiding  costly  duplication  of  effort  and 
thereby  working  less  of  a  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  of  any  one  nation,  (2)  Joining  the 
unconunltted  nations  of  the  world  to  the 
free  world,  rather  than  to  one  member, 
(3)  encouraging  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  free  nations  to  work  as  a  harmonious 
economic  force;  and 

Whereas  such  a  unified  program  would 
answer  the  challenge  of  Soviet  Russia,  which 
recently  announced  an  Increased  foreign  as- 
sistance program  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing Its  political  allnements  In  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  urges  the  Execu- 
tive to  seek  to  work  out  agreements  with 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  looking  to- 
ward consolidation  of  the  various  national 
programs  of  economic  assistance  to  the  less 
developed  nations  Into  a  single  unified  pro- 
gram, participated  In  by  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
countries  of  the  Atlantic  Community  of 
Peoples  are  agreed  that  economic  assist- 
ance for  the  technologically  imderde- 
veloped  countries — 

First.  Meets  the  humanitarian  Ideals 
of  the  western  world; 

Second.  Is  of  practical  good  to  them- 
selves through  enhanced  trade,  and  al- 
lied friendship  on  the  military  front  in 
an  emergency;  and 

Third.  Is  a  deterrent  to  the  attempts 
to  move  these  countries  into  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Most  countries  of  the  free  world  are 
now  giving  economic  help  of  one  kind  or 


another  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
It  is  my  belief  that  help  could  be  much 
more  effective  if  all  these  countries  im- 
mediately coordinated  their  national 
programs  of  economic  assistance  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

At  a  working  party  of  Western  World 
magazine,  which  I  attended  this  past  No- 
vember in  Rome,  I  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  need  for  this  coopera- 
tion. More  than  ICO  of  the  leading  po- 
litical and  economic  thinkers  of  the  free 
world  expressed  their  urgency  for  the 
West  to  stay  in  the  vanguard  of  techni- 
cal and  economical  progre.-s,  and  the 
front  lines  were  very  definitely  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

I  would  like  to  present  some  of  these 
views  for  your  information: 

Paul  Henri-Spaak,  Secretary  General 
of  NATO,  was  emphatic  in  his  recom- 
mendation that  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  by  the  free  world  must  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. He  pointed  out  that  the  Soviets 
make  no  mystery  of  their  efforts  toward 
political  and  ideological  supremacy.  He 
said  political  dividends  are  to  be  expected 
from  concerted  Western  action.  The  re- 
sources of  the  West  are  limited.  A  choice 
would  have  to  be  made  among  the  peo- 
ple to  be  helped. 

Giuseppe  Togni,  Italian  Minister  of 
Public  Work"5.  warned  that  the  free  world 
must  not  only  be  zealous  but  united  in 
its  zeal.  Former  Italian  Premier  Amin- 
tore  Fanfani  said  that  an  awareness  of 
the  advantages  derived  by  the  U.S.S  R. 
from  its  unity  should  lead  the  Western 
World  to  a  better  organization  of  its 
strength. 

Prof.  Arthur  Wauters,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Brussels  and  former  Bel- 
gian Ambassador  in  Moscow,  prepared  a 
special  study  on  this  subject  which  was 
presented  to  all  members  of  the  working 
party  several  weeks  before  the  meeting. 
The  special  theme  discussed  was — How 
could  and  should  the  West  meet  the  eco- 
nomic challenge  of  the  U.S.S.R.  m  the 
various  parts  of  the  world?  And  what 
inferences  have  to  be  drawn  from  this 
with  regard  to  the  collaboration  between 
the  Western  countries  and  with  regard 
to  the  relations  between  the  West  and 
the  underdeveloped  countries? 

He  said  most  emphatically  that  the 
Conununists  have  not  given  up  their 
theory  of  the  collapse  of  capitalism. 
They  expect  to  speed  up  this  collapse  by 
driving  the  West  from  Its  positions  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  depriving  it  of 
its  sources  of  raw  materials.  The  un- 
derdeveloped coimtries  are,  therefore,  the 
main  stakes  in  the  struggle  between 
East  and  West  and  Western  unity  of  ac- 
tion is  a  necessary  condition  for  any 
counteroifensive. 

Andre  Philip,  French  delegate  to  the 
GATT  pointed  out  that  the  backward 
countries  were  falling  further  and  fur- 
ther behind,  becoming  more  and  more 
pauperized.  He  warned  that  the  con- 
ditions of  aid  from  the  West  were  not 
always  satisfactory,  and  that  the  West 
both  as  an  investor  and  as  a  purchaser 
must  offer  greater  advantages  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped   countries.    He    said    the 


Soviet  has  shown  far  greater  skill,  par- 
ticularly in  opening  markets  for  the  sale 
of  products  from  the  backward  areas. 

The  Right  Honorable  J.  K.  Vaughn- 
Morsan,  Minister  of  State — Board  of 
Trade,  United  Kingdom — cautioned  the 
West  to  play  its  cards  very  skillfully  in 
dealing  with  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. He  said  the  Soviet  had  played 
some  dirty  economic  pool  with  a  number 
of  the  underdeveloped  coimtries  in  cer- 
tain cement  and  tin  deals,  and  said  this 
made  it  even  more  important  that  the 
Western  World  carefully  examine  the 
channeling  of  its  economic  aid. 

Jacques  Oudiette,  manager  of  the  Ban- 
que  Nationale  pour  le  Commerce  et  I'ln- 
dustrie,  Paris,  quoted  Indian  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru's  rhetorical  question  if  the 
real  Iron  Curtain  might  not  be  that 
which  separate  the  industrialized  from 
the  underdeveloped  areas. 

Prof.  Robert  Bowie,  head  of  Harvard 
Univeri^ity's  International  Studies  De- 
partment, suggested  that  the  West  might 
make  joint  use  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  new  project  of 
the  World  Bank  for  channeling  their 
aid. 

Denis  Healey.  British  Labor  Party. 
Member  of  Parliament,  suggested  that 
these  backward  areas  must  be  helped  not 
solely  for  humanitarian  purposes  or  for 
any  desire  to  provoke  gratitude,  but  sim- 
ply because  the  whole  world  would  profit 
by  their  development. 

Dr.  Sante  Astaldi,  vice  president  of 
the  Associazione  Nazionale  Costruttori 
Edili — building  and  public  works — asked 
for  rapid  action,  and  Louis  Kawan,  sec- 
retary of  the  Belgian  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Trade  with  the  East,  suggested 
the  creation  of  organizations  at  national 
or  regional  levels,  empowered  to  direct 
investments  in  which  private  capital 
could  participate. 

Ernest  Priedlaender,  West  German 
columnist,  proposed  a  long-term  plan 
which  could  be  carried  out  by  the 
OEEC  countries  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Etienne 
Hirsch,  Commissioner  General  of  the 
French  plan,  agreed  that  a  program  of 
aid  to  underdeveloped  areas  required  at 
the  very  least  a  plan  and  precise  aims 
among   the   industrial  countries. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  you  have  a  cross 
section  of  distinguished  political,  journ- 
alistic, and  scholarly  opinion  all  point- 
ing not  only  to  the  need  for  Western  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries,  but  that  it 
be  channeled  more  effectively  through  a 
concerted  free  world  effort.  And.  Mr. 
President,  this  should  be  done  now.  not 
next  year,  or  the  year  after.  The  Soviet 
is  in  there  pitching,  their  rate  of  pro- 
duction is  moving  along  at  a  fast  clip. 

They  are  courting  the  underdeveloped 
countries  with  economic  aid  of  one  kind 
or  another,  as  are  the  individual  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world.  But  with  in- 
creased aid  to  offer  as  the  months  move 
on,  and  a  "oneness"  of  channeling,  the 
Soviet  may  gain  an  edge  on  the  free 
world,  if  we  do  not  get  together  on  this. 
I  am  therefore  proposing  to  you  a  reso- 
lution which  I  believe  Is  urgent  that  the 
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Senate  of  the  United  States  adopt  im- 
mediately : 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution may  lie  on  the  desk  until  Monday 
for  other  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
wish  to  add  that  our  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI,  serving 
on  the  Economic  Committee  at  the 
last  NATO  Parliamentarians  Associa- 
tion meeting,  submitted  a  challenging 
report  on  the  nece.ssity  of  a  unified  ef- 
fort by  the  NATO  nation.*  in  their  mutual 
aid  program,  particularly  so  far  as  help- 
ing underdeveloped  nations  is  concerned. 

The  resolution  merely  asks  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  use  their  best  offices 
toward  trying  to  work  out  with  any  other 
free  nation  willing  to  participate,  a  uni- 
fied effort  for  giving  aid  to  the  under- 
developed nations,  in  order  that  we  may 
avoid  duplication,  and  that  we  should 
not  only  meet  the  Russian  challenge,  but 
for  our  own  good  try  to  have  a  more 
stable  economic  basis  in  that  connection. 


APPORTIONMENT  OP  AID  TO 
STATES  IN  WILDLIFE-RESTORA- 
TION PROJECTS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  assure  fair  distribution  of 
funds  for  wildlife  restoration  and  man- 
agement projects  under  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill,  together  with  a  brief  state- 
ment, prepared  by  me.  relating  to  this 
matter,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1021)  to  amend  the  act 
providing  aid  for  the  States  in  wildlife- 
restoration  projects  with  respect  to  the 
apportionment  of  such  aid.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wn.EY,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  that 
the  United  States  shall  aid  the  States  In 
wildlife  restoration  projecrts,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  September  2,  1937,  as 
amended  (16  US  C.  669c),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "one-half  Iri  the  ratio  which 
the  number  of  paid  hunt;ng-llcense  holders 
of  each  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  as 
certified  to  said  Secretary  by  the  State  fish 
and  game  departments,  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  paid  hunting-license  holders  of 
all  the  States",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"one-half  In  the  ratio  which  the  ntmiber  of 
paid  hunting  licenses  Issued  by  each  State 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  as  certified  to 
said  Secretary  by  the  State  fish  and  game 
departments,  bears  to  the  total  numl)er  of 
paid  hunting  licenses  issued  by  all  the 
States,  and  In  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  hunting  licenses  Issued,  more 
than  one  license  Issued  by  a  State  to  the 
same    Individual    for    hunting   small    game 


(Including  birds)  shall  be  counled  as  only 
one  license  and  more  than  one  license  Is- 
sued by  a  State  to  the  same  Individual  for 
hunting  large  game  shaU  be  counted  as  only 
one  license". 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Wiley  is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Wilet 
The    maintenance,    protection,    and    Im- 
provement of  wildlife  projects  Is  a  real  chal- 
lenge that  must  be  met — If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  outdoor  heritage. 

To  arsist  in  State  development  of  wildlife 
projecis,  the  program  under  the  Pitlman- 
Robertson  Act  provides  that  States  match 
Federal  funds  (obtained  by  collection  of  an 
excise  tax  on  firearms  and  ammunition)  on 
a  25  percent  basis,  to  carry  on  acquisition, 
maintenance,  and  restoration  of  wildlife 
projects.  After  deducting  administrative 
costs  and  certain  statutory  aids  to  Terri- 
tories, the  money  Is  reapportioned  to  the 
States. 

For  over  20  years,  funds  have  been  allo- 
cated to  the  States  according  to  a  formula 
generally  based  on  records  of  number  of 
llcenEes  Issued.  Recently,  the  Department 
of  Interior  propo.sed  to  change  the  formula 
and  allocate  funds  on  the  basis  of  license- 
holders.  If  this  occurred.  I  believe  there 
would  be  unfair  distribution  of  funds 
which.  Incidentally,  would  result  In  tre- 
mendous loss  for  our  Badger  State. 

Wisconsin,  as  well  as  other  States,  has  a 
variety  of  big  and  small  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals. To  help  maintain  an  adequate  supply, 
separate  programs  are  necessary.  If  the  new 
formula  were  adopted.  It  would  fall  to  recog- 
nize this  factor,  and,  as  a  result,  a  number 
of  the  fine  projects  now  maintained  In  our 
Wisconsin  conservation  projects,  and  other 
States,  would  suffer. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  a  common-sense  approach  to  this  situ- 
ation. We  don't  want  to  start  a  license 
war  by  the  States — that  Is,  encourage 
States  to  Issue  a  great  number  of  unneces- 
sary licenses.  Just  to  be  eligible  for  more 
Federal  funds. 

To  deal  more  effectively  with  the  situa- 
tion, the  following — and,  I  thln"k  reason- 
able— approach,  would  provide,  under  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act,  that  the  funds — 

( 1 )  Be  allocated  according  to  record  of 
licenses  Issued;   provided,  however,  that/ — 

(2)  Not  more  than  one  big  game  and  one 
small  game  license  In  a  series  be  included 
in  computing  a  State's  eligibility  for  funds. 

If  the  change  being  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  were  put  Into  effect — 
that  Is,  simply  using  the  number  of  license- 
holders  Instead  of  the  record  of  licenses 
Issued  it  would  have  the  following  unde- 
sirable results: 

( 1 )  An  unfair  distribution  of  funds — se- 
verely reducing  funds  for  Wisconsin  and 
other  States,  since  the  money  would  be  dis- 
tributed without  regard  for  the  costs  of 
maintaining  separate  programs — e.g.,  for 
big  and  small  game. 

(2)  Require  a  costly  survey — estimated  at 
H5,000-$25,000  for  a  survey  of  llcensehold- 
ers.  ^ 

During  the  85th  Confess.  I  introduced 
similar  legislation  and  urged  that  action  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  be  held  up  until 
Congress,  the  conservation  Interests,  fish  and 
game  commissioners,  and  others,  could  eval- 
ulate  the  effects  on  the  program  by  the  pro- 
posed change. 

A  series  of  conferences  were  held.  A  con- 
sensus of  the  findings  Is  In  preparation.  To 
attempt  to  head  off  the  Department's 
jimiplng  the  gun  by  making  the  proposed 
change  without  benefit  of  the  findings.  I  am 
dropping  the  bill  In  the  hopper. 

I  respectfully  urge  early  and  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 


and  InstUar  Affairs  of  this  legislation.  Mean- 
while, I  shall  again  contact  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  urge  that  action  on  the  pro- 
posed changes  be  held  In  abeyance  until 
Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  take  a  new 
look  at  the  program. 


ADVISABILITY    OP    ESTABLISHING 
AS   NATIONAL   MONUMENTS   THE 
NANCY    HANKS    MEMORIAL    AND 
LINCOLN     STATE     PARK.     IND. 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  have  been  born  and  reared 
in  that  portion  of  southwestern  Indiana 
which   has   become   known  as  Lincoln 
country. 

It  is  in  this  section  of  our  beloved 
Hoosier  State  that  the  great  Emancipa- 
tor, Abraham  Lincoln,  spent  his  forma- 
tive years. 

In  Spencer  County,  Ind.,  lies  the  origi- 
nal 160  acres  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  farm 
which  contains  the  grave  of  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln. 

There,  also,  is  the  site  of  Lincoln's  Ohio 
River  ferry  operation. 

In  this  section,  the  State  of  Indiana 
has  established  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  the  Lincoln  State 
Park. 

While  these  facilities  offer  a  measure 
of  tribute  In  memory  of  President  Lin- 
coln, who  lived  one-fourth  of  his  life  In 
that  area,  they  are  far  from  adequate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  this  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  providing  for  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  national 
park  or  shrine  in  his  honor  in  Spencer 
County,  Ind.,  a  move  which  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  Lincoln  scholars  through- 
out Indiana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1024)  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  Investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  Congress  as  to 
the  advisability  of  establishing  as  na- 
tional monuments  the  Nancy  Hanks 
Memorial  and  the  Lincoln  State  Park  in 
Spencer  County,  Ind.,  introduced  by  Mr, 
Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


COVERAGE  OP  PHYSICIANS  UNDER 
TITLE  n  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  coverage  of  physicians 
under  the  insurance  system  established 
by  title  2  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

We  all  know  of  doctors  who  devote 
their  lives  to  caring  for  the  health  and 
security  of  others,  but  make  little  pro- 
vision for  their  own  welfare. 

We  know  of  doctors  who.  at  the  close 
of  a  career  of  service  and  self-sacrifice, 
find  themselves  without  adequate  secur- 
ity for  their  final  years.  And  we  know 
of  doctors  who,  because  of  the  strains 
and  tensions  of  their  work,  are  stricken 
in  the  prime  of  life,  without  opportunity 
to  provide  sufficiently  for  their  wives 
and  children. 
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The  great  majority  of  doctors  want 
social  security  coverage.  Wherever  they 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate their  opinion  on  this  question,  they 
have  voted  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
being  included.  I  feel  it  Is  only  their 
preoccupation  with  their  heavy  duties 
and  responsibilities  that  prevented  them 
from  demanding  long  ago  the  same  kind 
of  protection  that  all  other  groups 
enjoy. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  past  some 
medical  organizations,  purporting  to 
speak  for  all  doctors,  have  opposed  this 
extension  of  coverage.  But  a  study  of 
the  reasons  for  this  opposition  reveals 
that  these  organizations  are  opposed  not 
primarily  to  social  security  for  doctors, 
but  to  social  security  for  anyone.  They 
oppose  the  basic  principle  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Nation  long  ago  decided  in  favor 
of  social  security.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  doctors  have  also  decided 
in  its  favor.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  close  the  last  gap  in  our  social 
security  system  by  extending  coverage 
to  the  doctors  of  this  country.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  passage  of  the 
bill  that  I  introduce  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1025)  to  provide  for  the 
coverage  of  physicians  by  the  insurance 
system, established  by  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  introduced  by  Mr. 
DooD.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


REHABILITATION  OP  LA  PERIA  WA- 
TER CONTROL  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT DISTRICT.  TEXAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  authorizing  the  rehabilitation 
and  betterment  of  the  La  Peria  Water 
Control  and  Improvement  District  in 
Cameron  County.  Tex.  The  district  Is 
part  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  rehablU- 
tatlon  project. 

In  the  spring  of  1957.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation  found  this  project 
economically  Justified.  The  water  users 
of  the  district  are  now  ready  to  enter 
Into  a  repayment  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  which  the  cost  of  these  im- 
provements can  be  repaid  in  a  35-year 
period. 

By  approving  this  bill.  Congress  will 
be  authorizing  the  lining  of  canals  and 
laterals,  the  cleaning  of  unlined  canals, 
the  placing  of  new  laterals  and  drains, 
the  repair  of  pumping  installations,  and 
the  provision  of  a  new  storage  basin. 

La  Peria  District  serves  about  27.000 
acres  of  irrigable  land  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  west  of  Brownsville. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
extremely  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
the.se  improvements.  The  Department 
of  Interior  estimates  that  ratio  at  5  to  1. 
And  I  repeat  that  the  total  cost  of 
$5,750,000  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  users. 

My  good  friend  Joe  Kilgore  has  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  commend  this  legis- 
lation to  my  colleagues.  Mr.  President,  as 
eminently  sound  and  justified. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1026)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  re- 
habilitate, operate,  and  maintain  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  rehabilitation  project, 
Texas,  La  Peria  division,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  OP  PERMIT- 
TED ANNUAL  EARNINGS  UNDER 
VETERANS'  COMPENSATION  AND 
PENSION  LAWS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  annual  earnings 
limit  permitted  under  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  otherwise  known  as 
the  veterans'  compensation  and  pen.sion 
laws.  In  effect,  this  bill  would  increase 
by  $600  the  amount  of  money  a  single 
disabled  veteran  could  earn,  and  by 
$1,300  the  amount  a  married  disabled 
veteran  could  earn,  without  forfeiting 
their  pension  rights. 

It  has  been  6  years  since  an  adjust- 
ment was  made  in  the  amount  of  out- 
side income  a  disabled  veteran  can  earn 
and  still  receive  his  pension.  Since  that 
time  both  the  cost  of  living  and  the  gen- 
eral wage  level  have  risen  considerably. 
In  fact,  the  cost  of  living  has  skyrock- 
eted to  its  highest  point  in  history.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  present  annual  maxi- 
mum earnings  ceiling  for  disabled  vet- 
erans is  antiquated  and  unrealistic,  and 
should  be  raised. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  will  not  cost  the 
Government  any  money.  Its  passage  is  a 
matter  of  simple  Justice  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1031)  to  amend  sections 
522  and  545  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  increase  the  Income  limi- 
tations applicable  to  the  payment  of  pen- 
sion for  non-service-connected  disability 
or  death  to  $2,000  and  $4,000.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on   Finance. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  STATE  PARK 
SYSTEM  IN  PUBLIC  LAND  STATES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  State  park  system  in 
the  public  lands  States.  The  measure 
I  have  prepared  would  amend  Public 
Law  387,  83d  Congress— found  in  Sixty- 
eighth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  173 — the 
Recreation  Act — in  two  respects: 

First.  It  would  remove  the  640-acre 
limitation  on  the  transfer  of  Federal 
lands  to  the  States  when  the  lands  are 
to  be  used  for  State  park  purposes;  and 

Second.  It  would  provide  that  such 
conveyances  for  park  purp>oses  would  be 
without  monetary  consideration. 


The  recreation  law  already  provides 
that  lands  for  historic  monuments  may 
be  conveyed  without  cost  to  the  State, 
and  my  bill  would  place  State  park  lands 
in  the  same  status. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  is  administering  over 
176  million  acres  in  26  States  in  conti- 
nental United  States,  and  298  million 
acres  in  our  new  State  of  Alaska.  The 
Bureau  has  no  program  to  preserve  his- 
torical sites,  scenic  areas  or  unique  fea- 
tures on  the  lands  which  it  is  admin- 
istering. It  seems  no  more  than  right 
that  if  the  States  arc  willing  to  take  over 
these  areas  and  manage,  protect,  and  de- 
velop them,  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  them  available.  Many  of 
our  great  recreational,  and  scenic  and 
historic  features  are  being  damaged  and 
destroyed.  We  must  do  something 
about  them,  or  within  a  few  years  they 
will  lose  their  value. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  legislation 
such  as  I  propose  is  highhghted  by  the 
situation  in  my  own  State.  Utah,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Nation, 
has  a  total  of  52,701,440  acres.  Some 
74  percent  of  it  is  federally  owned. 
Federal  holdings  include  two  national 
parks,  eight  national  monuments  and 
seven  national  forests.  However,  some 
of  the  State's  finest  scenic,  geologic, 
archeological,  and  historic  sites  are  on 
the  24.679,361  acres  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  there 
is  no  recreation  program  for  them. 
The  Utah  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission  has  included  1.646,174  acres 
of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  land  in 
Its  projected  State  park  program. 
While  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
is  cooperating  in  assisting  In  the  pur- 
chase and  transference  of  some  ELM 
acreage  to  Utah  for  State  park  use.  the 
acreage  limitations  must  be  removed,  as 
my  bill  would  do.  If  many  desirable  areas 
are  to  be  acquired. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1032)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  14.  1928.  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  lands  conveyed  under  such  act  for 
State  park  purposes  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  640-acre  limitation  contained  In 
such  act.  and  to  provide  that  convey- 
ances for  such  purposes  shall  be  without 
consideration,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    BENEFITS    FOR 
TEXAS  TEACHERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which  will  allow  the  members  of 
Texas  teachers  retirement  systems  to  de- 
cide whether  they  want  to  have  social 
security  added  on  top  of  the  protec- 
tion they  enjoy  under  their  own  retire- 
ment systems.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  add  Texas  to  the  list  of 
States  that  have  the  option  to  extend 
coverage  under  the  so-called  spht  pro- 
vision. Under  this  procedure  present 
teachers  under  the  retirement  system 
could  make  their  individual  decision  as 
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to  whether  they  wished  coverage  or  not. 
Coverage,  however,  would  be  on  a  com- 
pulsory basis  for  teachers  who  subse- 
quently came  under  the  retirement  sys- 
tem. The  decision  as  to  whether  this  op- 
tion could  be  exercised  would  still  be  left 
up  to  the  State  and  the  coverage  could 
be  effectuated  on  a  school  district  by 
school  district  basis. 

In  the  last  2  years  oviir  700,000  State 
and  local  employees  under  retirement 
sy.stems  in  other  States  have  gained  so- 
cial security  coverage  imder  the  split 
provision.  I  believe  thut  the  State  of 
Texas  and  its  subdivisions  should  have 
this  option  and  my  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
make  this  possible. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  1036)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  Texas 
among  the  States  which  are  permitted  to 
divide  their  retirement  systems  into  two 
parts  so  as  to  obtain  social  security  cov- 
erage, under  State  agreement,  for  only 
those  State  and  local  employees  who  de- 
sire such  coverage,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborouch.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


DESIGNATION  OF  WEEK  OF  WHIT- 
SUNDAY OF  EACH  YEAR  AS 
"HERNANDO  DE  SOTO  WEEK" 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  for 
myself  and  my  junior  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  Mr.  SmathersI 
I  send  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  d<'signation  of  the 
week  of  Whitsunday  of  each  year  as 
"Hernando  de  Soto  Weelc". 

Each  year  a  'De  Soto  Pageant,"  fea- 
turing an  authentic  duplication  of  the 
landing  of  De  Soto,  is  staged  at  the  Dc 
Soto  National  Memorial  on  the  shore  of 
Tampa  Bay.  5  miles  west  of  Braden- 
ton.  Fla.  The  memorial  was  established 
in  1949  by  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
tribute  to  Hernando  de  Soto  and  his  fel- 
low Spanish  explorers. 

We  feel  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  observe 
the  anniversary  of  the  De  Soto  expedi- 
tion, which  was  the  first  European  pene- 
tration Into  the  interior  of  what  is  now 
southern  United  States,  and  In  order  to 
encourage  them  to  do  so.  we  introduce 
this  joint  resolution  which  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  with  Whitsunday  of  each 
year,  beginning  with  the  year  1959.  as 
"Hernando  de  Soto  Week"  and  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  story  of  De  Soto's  exploration  is 
Indeed  fascinating,  and  in  order  that 
Senators  may  read  this  story.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  excerpts  from 
a  publication  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice describing  this  adventure  in  some  de- 
tail, and  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 


jection, the  excerpts  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  at  this  point. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  48)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  week 
of  Whitsunday  of  each  year  as  "Her- 
nando de  Soto  Week,"  introduced  by  Mr. 
Holland  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Smathers)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  excerpts  presented  by  Mr.  Holland 
and  the  resolution  are  as  follows: 

Wherea.s  on  Whitsunday,  1539,  Don  Her- 
nando de  Soto  cast  anchor  off  the  west  coast 
of  Florida  and  on  May  30,  1539,  landed  on 
the  shore  of  Tampa  Bay  five  miles  west  of 
Bradenton.  Florida,  with  a  large  flotilla  and 
an  army  ol  some  seven  hundred  volunt«ers; 
and 

Whereas  the  De  Soto  expedition  was  the 
flrst  Eurojiean  penetration  into  what  is  now 
the  Southern  United  States,  crossing  four 
thousand  miles  of  wilderness  In  the  area 
which  now  comprises  the  States  of  Florida, 
Georgia.  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas;  and 

Whereas  on  August  5,  1949,  a  national 
memorial  was  established  at  Sliaw's  Point. 
Bradenton.  Florida,  commemorating  De  Soto's 
landing  and  exploration:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  with  Whitsunday  of  each 
year,  beginning  with  the  year  1959.  as  "Her- 
nando de  Soto  Week"  and  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

The  De  Soto  Expedition,  a  typical  instance 
of  organized  Spanish  exploration,  was  the 
first  European  i>enetration  Into  what  is  now 
Southern  United  States.  Crossing  4,000  miles 
of  wilderness,  the  explorers  earned  for  Spain 
n  broad  knowledge  of  the  Interior  lands  and 
peoples  and  recorded  priceless  Informhtlon 
on  native  American  life  of  the  ISOO's. 

THE  CONQt;iSTADOItES    (THE  CONQUEJIORH) 

Columbus  hnd  given  Spain  an  early  claim 
to  the  New  World  and  Its  wealth,  and  her 
warrior  nobles  penetrated  the  new-found 
continents  with  amazing  rapidity.  Hardy 
and  courageous  men.  loyal  to  King  and 
Church,  they  had  built  some  200  permanent 
towns  in  the  Americas  long  before  Raleigh 
landed  In  Carolina. 

While  Cortts  was  still  having  difficulty 
with  the  Aztecs.  Spanish  explorers  were  mov- 
ing out  from  the  West  Indies,  In  1513,  Ponce 
de  Le6n  discovered  Florida;  by  1518,  the  gtilf 
coast  was  charted;  by  1525.  navigators  had 
probed  Atlantic  shores  from  Cape  Horn  to 
Newfoundland.  In  1526.  Ayll6n  set  ashore  a 
short-lived  colony,  believed  to  have  been  at 
or  near  South  Carolina's  Pee  Dee  River,  Two 
years  later  NarvAez  landed  on  Florida's  west 
coast.  His  sole  survivors  were  the  resource- 
ful Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  a  trio  of  companions. 
Still  the  vast  North  American  Interior  lay 
mysterious  and  untouched,  rumored  to  be 
"the  richest  land  of  any  which  until  then 
had  been  discovered." 

HERNANDO  DE  SOTO 

Don  Hernando  De  Soto.  Knight  of  Santiago, 
"a  gentleman  by  all  four  descents"  (I.e.,  by 
all  four  grandparents),  was  a  typical  con- 
quistador. Born  In  Spain  about  1500,  he 
achieved  wealth  and  a  brilliant  career  In 
Nicaragua  and  Peru.  Charles  V  appointed 
him  Governor  of  Cuba  and  Adelantado 
(Leader)  to  "conquer,  pacify,  and  populate" 
the  northern  continent. 

On  April  7.  1538,  trumpets  sounded  and 
cannon   tnundered   as  the  flotilla  left  San 


Liicar.  Spain,  with  about  700  volunteers 
abroad.  The  winds  were  favorable,  and  De 
Soto's  bride  was  at  his  side. 

LANDING    IN    FLORIDA 

In  Havana,  on  May  18.  1539,  De  Soto  bade 
farewell  to  his  Dona  Isabel  and  set  sail  for 
Florida.  On  May  30.  the  army  landed  on  the 
west  coast,  apparently  at  Tampa  Bay.  A  few 
ruined  pearls  lay  in  the  dust  at  the  deserted 
Indian  village  where  they  camped,  and  the 
Spaniards  believed  themselves  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  fortune.  So  Narvaez  had  thought, 
when  he  chanced  upon  a  single  golden  orna- 
ment. 

Spanish  scouts  found  the  lost  Juan  Ortiz. 
who  had  come  to  Florida  with  Narvaez  and 
had  been  saved  by  a  native  princess  from 
death  at  the  stake.  For  10  years  Ortiz  had 
been  a  slave  of  the  Indians,  and,  while  he 
had  seen  no  riches,  he  had  heard  wonderful 
reports  of  the  interior  land.  De  Soto  as- 
signed 100  men  to  guard  the  camp  and  sent 
the  ships  back  to  Cuba  for  supplies.  The 
march  through  4,000  miles  of  unknown  land 
began  on  July  15,  1539. 

INTO   THE    WILDERNESS 

De  Soto  led  600  or  more  disciplined  veter- 
ans who  averaged — and  sometimes  doubled — 
a  steady  10  miles  a  day  on  the  march.  Count- 
ing the  Indian  carriers  drafted  as  they  went 
along,  the  expedition  must  often  have  num- 
bered up  to  1,000  people.  About  200  horses 
mounted  the  lancers.  There  were  about  300 
crossbowmen  and  harquebuFiers,  a  dozen 
priests,  a  physician,  and  workmen  to  build 
boats  and  bridges  or  repair  weapons  and 
rivet  the  slave  chains. 

As  they  pushed  northward,  heat  and  hun- 
ger plagued  them;  hidden  natives  rained  ar- 
rows upon  them.  De  Soto  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  seizing  village  chieftains  and  forcing 
them  to  supply  food,  carriers,  and  guides. 
Once  beyond  Ocale  (In  what  Is  now  Florida), 
Indians  gathered  to  rescue  their  chief,  but 
the  Spaniards  moved  first,  driving  the  wiu-- 
riors  into  nearby  lakes. 

De  Soto  continued  onward.  Then  fromi 
winter  quarters  In  the  hostile  Apalachee 
farmlands  (now  northern  Florida,  near  Apa- 
lachee Bay),  he  summoned  the  men  left  at 
the  landing  site,  while  to  Havana  he  sent 
a  present  of  20  Indian  women  for  DoAa  Isa- 
bel. Meanwhile,  his  scouts  discovered  Pen- 
sacola  Bay;  others  saw  the  bleached  bones  of 
Nnrvtiez'  horses  at  Apalachee  Bay. 

8XAKCH   rot   mSAStJRX   CONTINUKO 

In  the  spring  of  1640,  they  marched  to- 
ward the  Savannah  River,  where  the  comely 
chlcftainess  of  Cofltachequl,  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, bestowed  her  pearl  necklace  upon  Don 
Hernando.  Another  200  pounds  of  pearls 
were  dug  from  the  burial  mounds.  But  the 
Adelantado  pushed  onward.  If  no  richer 
land  were  found,  they  could  always  return. 

Some  were  lame  and  sick  by  the  time  they 
reached  a  region  called  Xuala  In  what  is  now 
western  South  Carolina,  but  here  they  saw 
"more  indications  of  gold  mines  than  In  all 
the  country  they  had  traversed."  Up  Into 
what  is  now  North  Carolina,  then  across  the 
Smokies  Into  Tennessee  they  went.  Mul- 
berries, nuts,  mnlze.  and  turkeys  the  natives 
gave  willingly,  as  the  army  pressed  south- 
ward toward  Coosa,  in  central  Alabama,  still 
searching  for  treasure. 

THE   TRACCDT    OT   HABILA 

Powerful  Tascalusa.  lord  of  the  Mobile  In- 
dians, hid  his  anger  when  the  Spaniards 
seized  him.  and  agreed  to  furnish  400  carriers 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  town  of  Mablla. 
But  warriors — not  carriers — surrounded  De 
Soto  In  Mablla.  The  Spaniards  fought  free 
in  a  fierce  day-long  battle,  bvirned  the  Indian 
town,  and  slaughtered  3.000  Indians.  De 
Soto  suffered  crippling  losses  In  this  battle; 
20  men  killed,  including  a  brother-in-law 
and  a  nephew;    a  number  of  horses   killed; 
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most  of  the  expedition's  auppliea  and  prop- 
erty destroyed;  and  the  wounded  comprised 
all  the  men  of  most  worth  and  honor  In  the 
army. 

De  Soto  had  planned  to  meet  supply  ships 
on  the  coast  and  send  the  pearls  of  Cofl- 
tachequl  to  Havana.  But  the  pearls  were  lost 
nt  Mablla.  Some  of  his  disillusioned  men, 
naked  under  their  rusty  mall,  planned  to 
sail  with  the  ships.  To  prevent  this,  De  Soto 
again  turned  his  face  from  the  coast. 

A  RIVES  LAHGCS  THAN  THE  DANUBE 

The  expedition  almost  ended  In  the  spring 
of  1541,  when  the  Chickasaw  Indians  made 
a  siirprlse  dawn  attack  on  the  northern  Mis- 
sissippi camp.  Fortunately,  the  Indians  mis- 
took stampeding  horses  for  cavalry  and  with- 
drew; yet  a  dozen  Spaniards  lost  their  lives, 
and  50  horses  were  killed.  Clothing,  saddles, 
and  weapons  were  burned.  Shaking  with 
cold,  the  men  covered  themselves  with  grass 
mats,  while  they  fashioned  new  saddles  and 
lances. 

On  May  B,  1541,  De  Soto  saw  the  great  river, 
BO  wide  that  "If  a  man  stood  still  on  the 
other  side.  It  could  not  be  discerned  whether 
he  were  a  man  or  no."  Beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi lay  the  rumored  wealth  of  Pacaha 
Province,  so  the  artisans  built  barges  and  the 
army  crossed  for  the  march  Into  Arkansas 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis.  Finding  no 
gold,  they  turned  west,  then  south,  to  winter 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ouachita  River,  near 
what  Is  now  Camden.  Ark.  Here,  the  Inter- 
preter Juan  Ortiz  died,  a  great  loss. 

THE  DEATH  OF  DE  SOTO 

Even  De  Soto  was  discouraged.  He  went 
back  to  the  Mississippi,  planning  to  settle 
at  a  seaport  and  reflt  for  a  westward  advance, 
but  the  scouts  found  no  news  of  the  sea.  To 
terrorize  the  populous  country  and  keep  the 
Indians  from  uniting  against  him,  De  Soto 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Anilco  village 
In  what  Is  now  Louisiana.  The  fighting  was 
left  to  his  lieutenants,  for  De  Soto,  called  by 
his  men  "one  of  the  best  lances  who  have 
passed  to  tlie  New  World,"  was  burning  with 
fever.  A  few  days  later,  on  May  21,  1542, 
Hernando  de  Soto  died. 

Not  all  mourned  his  passing,  for  he  was  a 
stern  man.  Yet,  skill  and  courage  demanded 
respect,  and  his  concern  for  his  men  won 
devotion.  Secretly,  they  buried  their  knight 
within  the  village  walls,  telling  the  Indians 
that  the  "Child  of  the  Sun"  had  ascended 
to  his  father.  When'  the  natives  saw  the 
loosened  earth  and  whispered,  the  Spaniards 
dug  up  the  body,  weighted  It  In  an  oaken 
casket,  and  sank  it  in  the  dark  bosom  of  the 
Pather  of  Waters,  as  the  Indians  called  the 
Mississippi. 

HETTTRN    TO    CIVTIIZATION 

Luis  De  Moscoso,  De  Soto's  appointed  suc- 
cesscir,  after  a  futile  try  to  reach  Mexico 
through  what  is  now  Texas,  led  the  tired 
band  again  to  the  Mississippi,  where  they 
spent  the  winter  building  seven  little  sliips. 
Before  the  fleet  sailed  downstream  on  July  2, 
1543.  most  of  the  remaining  50  horses,  which 
had  been  used  In  battle,  were  slaughtered  for 
meat. 

Running  a  gauntlet  of  arrows,  the  ships 
found  the  gulf  19  days  later.  On  September 
10  some  300  Spanhu-ds  and  100  Indians 
reached  Mexico  Pfinuco  River.  There,  hag- 
gnrd  and  worn,  they  found  a  warm  welcome. 

That  fall,  a  ship  took  the  news  of  Dc  SJto's 
death  to  Dofia  Isabel. 

rLORIDA    AND    THE    SPANISH    EMPIRE 

Heartbreak  and  hardship  failed  to  destroy 
the  golden  myth  of  Florida.  Moscoso  and 
his  tattered  comrades,  safe  once  more, 
painted  glowing  pictures  of  the  north  coun- 
try. Around  the  Caribbean,  however,  Spain 
Itad  precious  metals,  and  docile  natives,  so 
North  American  furs  and  forests  held  little 
attraction.  Florida  was  merely  a  dangerous 
coast  on  the  treasure  fleet  route.     After  the 


martyrdom  of  Pray  Luis  Cancer  by  the  In- 
dians, and  the  unsuccessful  colonies  of  Luna 
and  VUlafaole,  the  Crpwn  prohibited  Florida 
projects. 

Then,  In  1564,  the  French  Colony  at  Port 
Caroline,  on  Florida's  St.  John  River,  threat- 
ened the  treasure  fleets.  The  founding  of 
St.  Augustine  was  Si>aln's  inevitable  answer. 


ELIMINATION  OP  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
OP  IMMUNITY  FROM  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  TAXES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  I  introduced,  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  the  bill  (S.  815 >  to  eliminate 
claims  of  immunity  from  State  and  local 
taxes  based  on  the  contracts  of  the 
United  States  or  its  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities. I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  that  his  name  be 
added  on  subsequent  printings  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  AMER- 
ICAN INDIANS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  5,  1959,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  was  added  as 
an  additional  co.sponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
953 )  to  provide  economic  assi.'Jtance  to 
the  American  Indians,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Langer  (for  himself,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  M.ans- 
FiELD.  Mr.  Kefatjver,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr. 
McGee)  on  February  5,  1959. 


PROPO.'=ED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGIS- 
LATION—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  5,  1959,  the  names 
of  Senators  Bush,  Allott,  Beall,  Carl- 
son, Case  of  New  Jersey,  and  Scott  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
following  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  (for  himself,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Javits>,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959: 

S.  956.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  ob- 
struction of  court  orders; 

S.  956.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  punish  flight  to 
avoid  prosecution  for  unlawful  destruction 
of  educational  or  religious  strurtures; 

S  957.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  retention 
and  preservation  of  Federal  election  records 
and  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
compel  the  production  of  such  records; 

S.  958.  A  bill  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  Bjjecial  professional  services  needed  in 
carrying  out  public  school  desegregation  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  81st  Congress,  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  communities  in  which  the 
public  schools  are  closed:  and 

S.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  afford  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 


mission an  additional  2  years  within  which 
to  submit  lt«  final  report,  and  for  other 
pur  ptoses. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addre.sses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

By  Mr  GRUENING: 
Address  entitled  'The  Businessman  In 
Public  Affairs,"  delivered  by  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginia,  at  the  annual  din- 
ner meeting  of  the  Welrton  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH: 
Statement    by    him    to   Bluefleld    (W.   Va.) 
Automobile  Club  for  Worldwide  Travel  Show, 
February  17,  1959. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 
Interviews  with  Senator  Nevbercek  by  Des- 
eret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  alcohol  and 
tobacco  education. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  PRODUCTION 
AND  STABILIZATION.  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Production  and  Stabilization, 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  desire  to  pivc  notice  of  hearings 
on  leRi.slative  proposals  relating  to  area 
redevelopment,  or  depressed  areas,  be- 
ginning on  Feb.uary  25,  1959,  and  con- 
tinuing February  26  and  27. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  at  these  hearings  are  requested 
to  notify,  as  soon  as  possible,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Yin^ilinK',  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Bankin,?  and  Currency,  room 
303  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.,  telephone  Capitol  4-3121,  extension 
3923. 

The  bills  presently  pending  before  the 
subcommittee  are  S.  268,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScottI.  and  S.  722,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1.  for 
himself  and  38  other  Senators.  This 
notice,  however.  Is  Intended  to  cover  any 
other  such  legislation  as  may  be  pending 
before  the  subcommittee  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings. 


LINCOLNESQUE         PRINCIPLE        TO 
MEET  SPACE  AGE  CHALLENGES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
observe  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial — 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  we  pay  homage  to  our  16th 
President — emancipator,  humanitarian, 
statesman,  and  humble  soul — we  find 
that  to  a  large  degree  his  principles  and 
forward-looking  philosophy  have  stood 
the  true  tests  of  time;  they  are  as  work- 
able today  as  in  the  mid- 19th  century. 

As  the  world  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  In  a  jet-missiJe-nuclear- 
space  age.  we  cannot  now — of  all  times — 
be  chained,  as  Lincoln  expressed  it,  to 
outworn,  outmoded  dogmas,  idesis,  and 
principles  of  the  past  Rather,  we  must 
be  realistically  dedicated  to  the  needs  of 


the  present  and  the  future,  to  the  "un- 
finished tasks  remaining  before  us." 

Although  the  hands  of  the  clock  of 
time— 150  years  after  his  birth— point  to 
new  challenges,  we,  like  Lincoln,  face 
complex  problems  in  many  fields.  These 
include  recognition  of  human  rights,  im- 
jMovement  of  economic  status  of  people, 
maintaining  respect  for  law,  promotion 
of  peace,  and  others. 

The  observance  of  the  150th  armiver- 
sary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  by  a  joint  ses- 
sion, is,  indeed,  a  fitting  tribute  to  that 
Breat  American.  The  record  written  in- 
delibly in  our  pages  of  history  by  the 
Great  Emancipator  has  lived  long  be- 
yond his  untimely  death.  Indeed,  these 
Halls  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Nation 
itself,  will — as  long  as  they  exist — be  in- 
fluenced by  his  spirit. 

Too.  I  believe  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that,  among  others  who  will  pay  homage 
to  Lincoln,  Carl  Sandburg — poet,  philos- 
opher, writer — has  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  joint  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Sandburg,  winner  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  other  numerous  awards,  repre- 
sents in  his  way — as  did  Lincoln  in  his 
day — the  imape  of  the  thinker. 

In  the  space  age.  we  find  all  around  us 
the  physical  symbols  of  scientific,  tech- 
nological, military,  industrial,  and  other 
mechanical  and  materialistic  achieve- 
ments. The  marks  of  materialistic 
achievement  are.  indeed,  real  blessings 
for  which  we  should  be  prayerfully 
grateful. 

In  our  progress,  however,  let  us  not 
forget  that  it  is  the  thinker,  the  poet, 
the  sage  who  helps  us  find  our  way  in 
what  sometimes  seems  to  be  a  wilderness, 
who  more  clearly  defines  real  gnd  human 
values,  and  who  aids  in  better  under- 
standing human  relationships — the 
foimdation  upKjn  which  peace,  good  will, 
tolerance,  and  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
can  best  be  established. 

Particularly  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  life  of  Lincoln,  Carl  Sandburg  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to 
American  thought.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  recent  statement  on 
what  I  feel  is  the  adequacy  of  Lincoln's 
principles  for  meeting  the  space  age 
challenges  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statekent  bt  Senator  Wilet 

Seven  score  and  10  years  ago.  the  great, 
humble  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  heralded 
for  our  beloved  Nation  a  new  concept  of 
humanitarian  statesmanship.  In  his  life- 
time. Lincoln  attained  a  philosophy  of 
thought  and  action  that  has  remained  time- 
less. 

As  a  fine  illustration  of  this  outlook,  I 
quote  the  following:  "The  dogmas  of  the 
quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present.  •  •  •  As  our  case  Is  new,  so  must 
we  think  anew,  and  act  anew." 

Today,  we  stand  at  a  new  frontier  of 
outer  space.  In  coping  with  the  complex 
problems  Involved,  we  face  the  need  of 
thinking  anew,  of  broadening  our  concepts, 
of  reaching  out  creatively  through  science 
and  technology  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of 
outer  space. 

In  our  observance  of  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
the  magnitude  of  space-age  problems  should 
not,  however,  obscure  the  need  for  emulating 


the  humanitarian  attributes  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  For  today,  we  too  face  the 
challenge  of  emancipating  mankind — from 
Ignorance,  fear,  poverty,  malnutrition,  il- 
literacy. 

In  the  mld-19th  century,  Lincoln  fought 
to  preserve  a  divided  Nation. 

In  the  mid-20th  century,  we  strive  to  pre- 
serve peace  In  a  divided  world — part  slave 
to  communism,  part  free.  The  souls  of 
mankind  can  never  rest  quietly  until  the 
more  than  1  billion  people  bound  with  the 
chains  of  Communist  enslavement  gain 
freedom. 

Across  the  Nation,  sesquicentennial  (1809- 
1959)  celebrations  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  will 
have  their  greatest  meaning  if  we,  like  Lin- 
coln, become  rededlcated  to  the  ■unfinished 
tasks  remaining  before  us." 

What  are  these  tasks? 

The  most  significant.  I  believe,  include 
malnlainine  world  peace,  achieving  eco- 
nomic stability  and  halting  inflation,  and, 
above  all.  preserving  our  free  way  of  life — 
of.  by.  and  for  our  people.  The  attainment 
of  these  poals  will  help  to  keep  alive  the 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere.  To 
assure  that  freedom,  as  well  as  peace  and 
respect  for  human  dignity  "shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth";  but  that,  for  all  mankind, 
these  will  one  day  be  a  reality — not  just  a 
dream. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
quote  from  Carl  Sandburg's  volume. 
"The  Prairie  Years."  which  gives  a  very 
interesting  sidelight  on  the  thinking  of 
Lincoln.  I  had  occasion  to  use  these 
quotations  the  other  day  in  addressing  a 
group.  I  can  suggest  no  better  reading 
on  this  day  than  the  following  quota- 
tions: 

Mrs.  Rankin  was  a  friend  of  the  preacher. 
Peter  Cartwrlght,  who  ran  for  Congress 
against  Lincoln;  In  her  house  CartwTight 
was  called  Uncle  Peter.  And  she  had  heard 
that  Cartwri^ht  claimed  Lincoln  was  no 
Christian.  Yet  Lincoln  was  also  a  friend  of 
the  family.  At  her  house  he  had  borrowed 
books;  there  they  had  reached  out  kindly 
hands  when  he  was  groping  and  trying  to 
pierce  the  silence  into  which  Ann  Rutledge 
had  faded.  So  one  evening  Mrs.  Rankin  told 
him  she  knew  the  Cartwrlght  charges  against 
him  were  false;  and  yet — there  was  the 
question  of  what  his  religion,  really  was. 

The  raising  of  the  question  made  Lincoln 
restless:  he  stood  up.  crossed  the  room, 
rested  an  elbow  on  the  fireplace  mantel,  and 
ran  his  hand  through  his  hair.  He  said 
slowly  that  he  could  not  discuss  the  char- 
acter and  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  In  stump 
speeches.  "That  Is  no  place  for  it." 

He  mentioned  shadows  and  questionings 
that  came  to  him  at  New  Salem.  "There 
came  Into  my  life  sad  events  and  a  loss  that 
you  were  close  to;  and  you  knew  a  great  deal 
about  how  hard  they  were  for  me.  for  you 
were,  at  the  time,  a  mutual  friend.  Those 
days  of  trouble  found  me  tossed  amid  a 
sea  of  questionings.  They  plied  big  around 
me.  Through  all  I  groped  my  way  until  I 
found  a  stronger  and  higher  grasp  of  thought, 
one  that  reached  beyond  this  life  with  a 
clearness  and  satisfaction  I  had  never  known 
before.  The  Scriptures  unfolded  before  me 
with  a  deeper  and  more  logical  appeal, 
through  these  new  experiences,  than  any- 
thing else  I  could  find  to  turn  to.  or  ever  be- 
fore had  found  In  them.  I  do  not  claim  that 
all  my  doubts  were  removed  then,  or  since 
that  time  have  been  swept  away.  They  are 
not. 

"Probably  It  la  to  be  my  lot  to  go  on  In  a 
twilight,  feeling  and  reasoning  my  way 
through  life,  as  questioning,  doubting 
Thomas  did.  But  In  my  poor,  maimed,  with- 
ered way,  I  bear  with  me  as  I  go  on  a  seeking 
spirit  of  desire  for  a  faith  that  was  with  him 


of  the  olden  time,  who,  in  his  need,  as  I  in 
mine,   exclaimed,   'Help  thou  my  unbelief." 

He  had  by  now  slowed  down  from  his  first 
restless  feeling;  he  left  the  fireplace  and 
took  his  chair  again.  "I  do  not  see  that  I 
am  more  astray — though  perhaps  In  a  differ- 
ent direction — than  many  others  whose 
points  of  view  differ  widely  from  each  other 
in  the  sectarian  denominations.  They  all 
claim  to  be  Christians,  and  interpret  their 
several  creeds  as  infallible  ones.  I  doubt 
the  possibility,  or  propriety,  of  settling  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  models  of  man- 
made  creeds  and  dogmas. 

"It  was  a  Fpirit  in  the  life  that  He  laid 
stress  on  and  taught  if  I  read  aright.  I  know 
I  see  it  to  be  so  with  me.  The  fundamental 
truths  reported  in  the  four  Gospels  as  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  I  first  heard 
from  the  lips  of  my  mottjer.  are  settled  and 
fixed  moral  precepts  with  me.  I  have  con- 
cluded to  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  debat- 
able wrangels  that  once  perplexed  me  with 
distractions  that  stirred  up,  but  never  ab- 
solutely settled  anything.  I  have  tossed 
them  aside  with  the  doubtful  differences 
which  divide  denominailcns.  I  have  ceased 
to  follow  such  discussions  or  be  Interested  In 
them.  I  cannot  without  mental  reservations 
assent  to  long  and  complicated  creeds  and 
catechisms. 

"If  the  church  would  ask  simply  for  assent 
to  the  Savior's  statement  of  the  substance  of 
the  law:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self,'— that  church  would  I  gladly  unite 
with." 

That  was  the  way  Mrs.  Rankin  remembered 
Lincoln  talking  about  his  religion  that  eve- 
ning. She  was  sure  that  if  she  didn't  remem- 
ber all  his  words  exactly  as  he  spoke  them 
she  did  get  his  thought  clear,  because  he 
spoke  his  words  In  a  slow  manner  and  meant 
his  words  to  be  so  clear  that  his  thoughts 
would  be  remembered  afterward. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  ROBERTSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield;  and  if  so. 
to  whom? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  first 
to  the  minority  leader,  and  then  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  If  agreeable  to 
the  Senate,  I  should  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  Senators  will  have 
all  day  to  insert  matters  in  the  Record 
and  transact  routine  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  brief  statement  on  Ukrainian 
independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  be  able  on 
this  anniversary  occasion  to  say  something 
In  behalf  of  the  Ukrainian  people  both 
abroad  and  at  home. 

In  their  native  land  they  have  demon- 
strated a  robustness  of  spirit  and  a  fldeUty 
to  freedom  under  tribulation  and  persecu- 
tion which  marks  them  as  a  great  people  in 
whom  the  spiritual  and  moral  values  stand 
out  like  a  blazing  light. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 45,000  Ukrainians  or  more  and  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  them  and  their 
leaders  and  the  high  principle  which  acti- 
vates them.  They  are  solid,  rugged,  law  abid- 
ing and  epitomize  the  feelings  of  the  40 
million   In   their   ancestral   land    who   must 
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carry  oa  under  the  Red  banner  until  relief 
from  this  Intolerable  condition  Is  afforded. 

One  great  attribute  which  constantly 
stands  out  In  my  mind  Is  the  way  In  which 
they  shoulder  their  own  burdens  without 
looking  to  governmental  agencies  for  assist- 
ance. One  need  but  journey  to  Chicago  and 
note  the  schools  they  have  built  for  their 
children  out  of  their  own  resources  and  how 
proud  thsy  are  of  this  achievement  to  note 
the  rugged  Individualism  which  Is  a  hall- 
mark of  their  elTorts. 

Still  another  outstanding  attrlbutt  Is  the 
constancy  of  their  faith  and  t'lslr  devotion 
to  the  church.  Here  they  And  Inspiration 
and  assurance.  It  fortlAes  the  spirit  to  over- 
come all  obstacles  and  tu  cheerfully  meet 
•very  burden. 

Another  experUnce  that  stands  oiit  In  my 
mind  Is  the  Ukrainian  Mutdcx>r  plenle  which 
Z  woe  privileged  to  attsnd  several  years  ago 
When  nearly  M.OUO  of  their  people  gathered 
In  •  park  in  Chicago  for  an  anniversary  cele- 
bration. As  I  looked  Inlu  their  Intent  faces, 
Z  wondered  what  Z  could  say  that  would 
strike  home.  I  thought  of  blue  sklee  over 
endless  yelkm  wheat  fields  in  their  ancestral 
home  and  how  appropriate  the  blue  and  yel- 
low flag  really  was.  It  mode  an  appropriate 
theme  on  which  to  spLn  some  otwervations, 
nnd  I  noticed  how  deeply  this  reminder 
struck,  for  there  were  tears  on  many  faces 
that  afternoon.  These  were  not  tears  that 
were  particularly  responsive  to  any  words 
of  mine  but  rather  to  the  remembrances  of 
their  own  people  who  were  still  denied  the 
benefltfl  of  freedom.  We  can  l>e  thankful 
for  this  leaven  in  our  own  population  be- 
cause the  durability  of  their  devotion  to 
freedom's  cause  will  be  a  constant  reminder 
to  us  of  how  priceless  this  boon  of  liberty 
really  Is. 

They  deserve  the  fullest  encouragement  as 
they  carry  on  In  this  spirt  until  that  day 
when  an  equal  degree  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence shall  be  restored  to  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


INTEGRATION    IN    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Recohd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Conformity  by  Coercion,"  writ- 
ten by  David  Lawrence,  and  published  in 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  July 
6.  1956.  The  editorial  is  even  more  per- 
tinent today  than  It  was  when  it  was 
published  2^2  years  ago.  It  is  in  full 
conformity  with  the  views  of  that  great 
statesman,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  an- 
niversary we  are  today  celebratlnfr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNFoRMrrr  bt  Coercion? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

X 

It  Is  necessary  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
Issue  of  enforced  Integration  in  the  Nntlon's 
schools.  It  Is  a  legal  Issue,  a  moral  Issue, 
a  sociological  Issue,  and  a  political  Issue. 

Tet  all  these  diverse  approaches  only  ac- 
centuate the  real  question — conformity  or 
nonconformity  In  organized  eociety.  It  Is 
an  Issue  that  for  generations  has  confronted 
mankind. 

The  perennial  conflict  fundamentally  is 
between  theoretical  equality  and  actual 
equality. 

Government  usually  Is  concerned  with 
theoreUcal  equality.  But  too  often.  In  the 
passion  for  imlformlty,  obstacles  arise  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  law.  Sooner  or 
later  revision  Is  found  necessary.  An  ad- 
justment to  realistic  conditions  becomes  In- 
evitable. 


Obedience  to  law  Is  a  precept  with  which 
few  will  disagree,  but  disrespect  for  a  law 
written  by  agents  of  the  people  In  contra- 
diction to  the  real  will  of  the  people  leads 
to  disobedience,  disregard,  or  repeal. 

Conformity  itself  Is  a  dangerous  dogma 
when  dependent  solely  on  coercion.  It  is  a 
device  by  which  freedom  often  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  totalitarianism  substituted. 
Conformity  of  thought  Imposed  by  law  Is 
the  tool  of  despots. 

Conformity  means  that  everybody  must 
think  alike,  act  alike,  and  obey  the  edicts  of 
a  central  authority. 

Our  Constitution  was  built  upon  the  fun- 
damcntal  principle  that  Ruvernmrnt  derives 
Its  jutt  powers  from  ths  consent  oi  the 
governed, 

nenlliRinK  that  our  Rspuhllc  was  founded 
by  KrouiM  with  conflictltiff  Intoraats,  oftcti 
widely  separated  by  big  dlAtances,  our  foro- 
fathrrs  conceived  ths  Idea  of  teimrate  Htstse. 
Knch  BtHts  wns  to  b«  soverelsn— endowed 
with  the  rlKbt  to  govern  tUeif  witiiln  lU 
own  art^a.  Only  In  the  case  of  infringement 
ujMU  other  States  Was  the  national  author- 
ity to  ba  Invoked, 

Ttie  Founding  Fathers,  to  l>e  sure,  realized 
that  they  could  not  apply  a  rule  of  con- 
formity over  the  people  of  a  vast  territory. 
Bo  they  delegated  to  the  several  States  the 
rii^^ht  to  deal  with  their  own  sociological 
problems.  Tills  Is  why  education,  for  ex- 
ample, has  always  been  a  local  problem. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  has  been  primarily 
a  State  and  city  responsibility. 

Conformity  cannot  be  successfully  com- 
pelled where  the  customs  and  morals  of  the 
people  arc  In  conflict  with  statutory  law. 
It  has  often  been  truly  said  that  govern- 
ment cannot  legislate  morals. 

Perliaps  the  best  demniistratlon  of  this 
In  recent  yc.'\rs  was  the  experience  of  the 
Nation  witli  the  18th  amendment.  For  dec- 
ades there  had  been  attempts  to  solve  the 
prohibition  problem.  Many  States  had 
passed  dry  laws.  Congress  tried  to  regulate 
the  liquor  truffle  acro-ss  State  lines.  The 
Federal  courts,  while  upholding  the  Inter- 
state aspects,  were  careful  to  refrain  from 
Imposing  upon  each  Individual  State  an  ob- 
ligation to  conform  to  a  moral  code  which 
specined  thut  people  must  not  drink  Intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

When  the  18th  amendment,  however,  was 
ratified  in  1920  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
the  entire  Nation  was  asked  to  conform  to 
a  formula  which  forbade  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  anywhere 
In  the  United  States.  This  meant  that  the 
will  of  a  State  was  superseded  entirely  by 
national  law. 

What  was  the  result?  The  effort  to  pro- 
duce conformity  failed.  This  was  becau.se 
the  evils  which  came  in  the  wake  of  the 
18th  amendment  proved  to  be  far  th-eater 
than  the  evils  which  the  amendment  ^u(?ht 
to  correct.  Disobedience  of  law  became  wide- 
spread. 

Bootlegging,  which  began  to  thrive  Im- 
mediately after  the  amendment  was  adopted, 
brought  in  its  wake  vice  and  crime  and 
organized  gangs.  Some  of  these  gangs  which 
had  their  origin  at  that  time  have  not  been 
entirely  eradicated  from  our  communities  to 
this  day. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  while  the  18th 
amendment  was  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
for  nearly  14  years.  It  took  less  than  10 
months  during  the  year  1933  to  get  It  re- 
pealed by  the  States  after  Congress  sub- 
mitted It  to  them. 

This  did  not  happen  because  public  think- 
ing on  the  use  of  Intoxicating  beverages  had 
actually  undergone  any  substantial  change. 
Many  people  continue  to  think  that  the  sale 
of  Intoxicating  beverages  was  harmful  to  the 
community  and  that  the  manufacture  of 
such  products  should  be  prohibited.     Sev- 


eral states  stUl  have  prohibition  laws,  vary- 
ing according  to  local  conditions.  But  the 
Nation  voted  for  repeal  because  of  a  general 
condition — the  American  people  foimd  that, 
despite  vigorous  efforts  to  enforce  the  law, 
the  illicit  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
liquor  had  Intensified. 

Historical  experience  should  have  taught 
us  that  there  Is  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  theory  of  equal  rights  and  the  oondl- 
tloni  sometimes  provoked  by  ths  application 
of  laws  which  go  counter  to  public  senti- 
ment in  a  cmmunlty. 

But,  while  we  prnfest  to  believe  In  ths  right 
of  a  community  to  govern  Itself,  do  ws  al- 
ways apply  the  doctrine  in  practlceT  Ws 
huvs  tried  In  Amsrtra  to  givs  city  and  State 
carnmunlties  tho  right  to  govern  themselves 
Yd  we  liitrrpo»a  a  federal  authority  eome* 
twne*  nnd  virtually  dlsrrgard  local  s«lf-gov« 
rrntnent.  Thus  ws  Impair  a  great  principle— 
ths  rlRht  of  self-government. 

We  h.ive,  for  sx.impls,  said  In  efTsct  that, 
t>ccMU*e  the  people  in  the  northsrn,  eastern, 
and  western  paru  of  the  United  States  con- 
stitute a  numerical  majority  their  will  must 
ptivaii  over  the  people  lu  touthern  com- 

muiiUlei, 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  today  In 
America  is  to  compel  the  minority  In  the 
South  to  conform  to  the  supposed  will  of  the 
majority  in  the  North.  Do  we  aim  thereby 
to   wipe    out   State   autonomy   altogether? 

There  are  basic  rules  to  which  IxJth  mi- 
norities and  majorities  will  give  their  sup- 
port. Thus,  Individual  rights  of  associa- 
tion—the practice  of  religion,  the  right  to 
educate  children  in  accordance  with  local 
custom  or  tradition,  and  the  right  of  the  mi- 
nority, even  though  living  in  the  same  com- 
munity with  the  majority,  to  pursue  Its  own 
racial  or  religious  cu.'^^toms — have  all  been 
recognized  as  Just  principles  in  organized 
society. 

The  theory  of  equal  rights  means  that 
there  can  be  no  denial  of  any  public  rights 
to  citizens.  Thus,  the  right  to  vote  la  a  pub- 
lic right.  The  right  to  hold  ofBce  is  a  pub- 
lic right.  The  right  to  own  property  Is  a 
public  right.  The  right  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion lu  a  city  or  county  school  Is  a  public 
right. 

Tlicre  are,  to  be  sure.  cert:;in  public  utili- 
ties, such  a.s  conveyances,  and  certain  public 
facilities  where  rules  of  limitation  should 
not  be  Imposed  by  the  majority  which  would 
put  the  minority  at  a  physical  disadvantage. 

But  this  Is  a  far  cry  from  requiring  that 
each  community  must  compel  conformity  In 
the  educational  process. 

If  education  were  entirely  an  Impersonal 
affair  and  tliere  were  no  social  life  at  all  In 
the  schools,  we  would  be  dealing  with  a  dif- 
ferent problem. 

But  majority  as  well  as  minority  groups 
have  an  equal  right  to  freedom  of  associa- 
tion or  nonassoclatlon.  Voluntarism  Is  the 
key. 

If  one  Individual,  for  example,  does  the 
sr.me  work  as  another,  he  is  entitled  to  equal 
pay,  Irrespective  of  race  or  creed  or  color. 
In  some  occupations  where  majorities  object 
to  working  alongside  of  minorities,  a  prob- 
lem of  adjustment  presents  itself  which  in 
many  Instances  can  be  solved  by  patience 
and  some  physical  reaxrangement  of  locker 
rooms  and  personal  facilities  so  as  to  remove 
barriers  to  employment. 

But  attempts  to  impose  conformity  by 
coercion,  whether  In  the  legal  or  economic  oc 
social  sphere,  usually  produce  conditions  not 
unlike  those  which  followed  the  attempt  to 
enforce   the   18th  amendment. 

We  already  hear  zealous  extremists  advo- 
cating that  troops  be  sent  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution and  compel  the  South  to  integrate 
Its  public  schools. 

It  is  not  a  problem  that  will  ever  be  settled 
by  bayonets.  Nor  will  It  be  settled  by  ex- 
horting people  to  forget  prejudices  bred  in 
them. 
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n.  AM  laA  or  rxicTioN 

We  have  recently  seen  evidences  of  anger 
and  violence  In  the  North  and  South.  We 
have  also  witnessed  the  tise  of  retaliatory 
measures  In  communities  In  the  South  where 
the  most  amicable  relations  prevlotuly  had 
prevailed  between  the  races  m  the  South. 
Voluntarism  had  made  progress.  Talk  of 
coercion  now  retards  progress. 

It  is  an  Illusion  to  suppose  that,  under 
the  threat  of  law  enforcement,  these  dIflB- 
cultles  are  going  to  lessen  with  the  passsge 
of  time.  Tot  social  ciutoms  and  social  life 
do  not  function  by  any  rule  of  conformity. 
They  are  txmnd  to  continue  In  the  diversity 
that  human  nature  has  provided. 

There  will  Inevitably  be  posilve  reslntanoe 
to  laws  of  enforcfd  intcicrotion,  The  public- 
school  systems  of  the  South  may  even  dis- 
integrate so  that  education  In  that  region 
moy  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  price  to  pay.  But  men  of 
determination  have  been  known  to  pay  al- 
most ony  price  for  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  preservation  of  their  inalienable  rights. 
Prejudice  cannot  be  legislated  out  of  exist- 
ence by  law. 

A  compromise  formula — segregation 
through  equal  but  separate  facilities  of  edu- 
cation— was  fl:et  sanctioned  in  a  Northern 
State.  It  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  In  1849. 

For  80  years  after  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  wrestled  with  legal  Issues  growing  out 
of  racial  conflict  and  in  1898  ruled  that  sys- 
tems of  equal  facilities  even  though  separate 
were  constitutional.  This  jjermltted  minor- 
ities to  live  alongside  majorities  in  harmony. 

Now,  however,  60  years  later,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  having  reversed 
Itself,  Is  attempting  to  Impose  conformity. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Court  in  Its  de- 
cision In  1954,  did  not  say  the  separate  edu- 
cational facilities  previously  provided  had 
been  unequal — indeed,  they  have  at  times 
l>een  even  superior  for  the  Negro.  The  Court 
took  the  position  that  although  the  facili- 
ties were  equal  they  could  not  be  permitted 
to  be  separate.  Reliance  was  placed  on 
sociological  reasons — not  legal  precedents. 
The  basic  argument  accepted  was  that  a 
psychological  Impact  of  an  adverse  nature 
had  occurred — that  Negro  children  felt  them- 
selves Inferior  wherever  segregation  was 
legalised.  It  was  the  act  of  discrimination 
Itself  which  the  Court  held  to  be  Illegal. 

Now,  as  a  consequence,  however,  a  counter- 
conflict  on  the  sociological  front  has  arisen. 
White  parents  In  the  South  are  arguing  that 
the  impact  of  Integration  will  prove  harmful 
to  their  children.  Will  the  Court  now  give 
equal  weight  to  this  plea,  or  tell  the  white 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools,  which  so  many  citizens  cannot 
afford? 

in.    SOCIAL  aXLATlONSHIPS 
So  we  ore  back  again  In  the  realm  of  the 
sociological — how  can  we  get  majorities  and 
minorities  to  live  harmoniously  in  the  same 
community? 

But  it  will  be  asked  whether  the  right  to 
attend  a  public  school  does  not  Include  the 
right  to  attend  any  public  school.  The  right 
of  assignment  of  pupils  is  a  local — not  a  na- 
tional— function.  Kven  today,  the  most 
ardent  exponent  of  equal  rights  would  not 
deny  that  It  U  within  the  power  of  the  State 
to  set  tip  schools  in  which  there  is  segrega- 
tion by  reason  of  sex — all  girls  in  one  school 
and  all  boys  in  another  school,  irrespective 
of  color. 

If.  for  sociological  reasons,  It  Is  deemed 
(teslrable  to  separate  the  («xes  in  the  schools, 
there  would  be  no  oocstltutlonal  barrier 
against  this  even  though  cme  State  chooeee  to 
adopt  the  plan  and  another  State  does  not. 
For  we  usually  recognire  as  absolute  the 
right  of  each  State  community  to  regulate 
its  social  life  provided  there  is  no  denial  to 
anyone  of  the  right  to  public  education  itself. 


The  States  can,  moreover,  if  they  wish,  subsi- 
dize private  schools — provided  they  do  not 
discriminate  as  between  individuals  in  allo- 
cating funds. 

The  question  before  the  country  today  is 
whether  communities  are  free  to  adjust  their 
school  systems  to  meet  their  own  local 
conditions  and  local  sentiment.  Those 
States  which  desire  to  Integrate  their 
schools  ought  to  have  the  sovereign  right 
to  do  BO  and  those  which  desire  to  operate 
mixed  schools  In  some  counties  and  eepa- 
rau  their  schools  In  other  counties,  either 
by  color,  or  by  sex,  or  by  Intelligence  tests, 
should  hsve  the  same  sovereign  right. 

It  Is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  since 
the  public  schools  are  tax  supported  and 
because  tax  receipts  come  from  all  cltiz«n*, 
all  public  schools  mutt  be  opened  to  all 
cttlKrns.  But  the  same  point — equality  of 
participation — could  t)e  mode  with  respect 
to  admission  to  church  organizations,  pri- 
vate clubs,  and  prlvau  schools.  They,  too, 
are  supported  by  all  taxpayers  because  an 
exemption  from  State  and  Federal  income 
taxes  is  given  them  as  non-prollt-making 
institutions. 

Tlieoretlcally,  wherever  the  Government 
confers  lu  favors,  there  rests  authority  to 
regulate — to  withdraw  those  favors  unless 
the  regulation  which  Imposes  conformity  Lb 
accepted.  Today  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Interracial  Discrimination  has 
adopted  this  principle  as  the  genesis  of  its 
power.  The  Executive  order  under  which 
the  Commission  functions  provides  that 
whosoever  benefits  from  any  Government 
contract  must  conform  to  its  requirements 
against  discrimination  In  employment  If 
based  on  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

The  central  Issue  in  the  school  question, 
however,  is  one  of  social  relationships. 
Rooted  In  the  minds  of  many  people  In  the 
South  Is  a  fear  that  personal  associations 
begun  in  the  elementary  schools  will  lead 
to  a  state  of  mind  among  youth  that  will 
bring  more  Intermarriage  of  races. 

If  Intermarriage  became  widespread,  it 
seems  certain  that  communities  would  Insist 
upon  some^ther  way  of  preventing  them — 
either  by  ostracism  or  by  curtailing  eco- 
nomic opportunities  In  the  community  to 
those  who  deviate  from  custom. 

If  there  were  only  a  few  Intermarriages 
in  a  given  State,  they  probably  would  not 
attract  much  attention.  But  once  they  be- 
came numerous,  the  local  conununltles 
would  frown  upon  them.  Public  sentiment 
sometimes  is  stronger  than  law  in  bringing 
about  a  reform  or  change  which  the  law 
Itself  could  never  Impose. 

What  are  the  limits  of  conformity?  Con- 
formity In  theory  is  Justified,  espedaUy 
when  the  entire  national  Interest  Is  In- 
volved—In  times  of  national  peril.  Thus, 
in  theory,  we  are  not  supposed  to  recognize 
any  distinctions  when  it  comes  to  military 
service.  But  actually  we  do  discriminate 
here.  too.  Even  the  conscientious  objector 
is  allowed  to  refrain  from  participation  in 
active  combat.  Able-bodied  women  are  not 
compellev  to  flght  In  the  front  lines  though 
women  Aave  equal  rights  of  cltlzenstilp. 
Equality  has  its  exceptions. 

At  most  it  must  be  said  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  going  to  be  solved  if  there  is 
a  failure  to  analyze  studiously  the  view- 
points of  the  opposing  groups.  It  is  a  situ- 
ation that  ultimately  wiU  have  to  l>ow  to 
the  enlightened  principle  that  majorities 
and  minorities  each  have  a  right  to  regtilate 
their  own  lives  and  their  own  customs. 

Thus,  treaties  signed  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  established  an  obligation  upon  some 
of  the  new  governments  in  central  Europe 
to  allocate  public  ftinds  tac  educational, 
religious  and  cliaritable  purpoees  to  racial, 
religiotis.  or  linguistic  mlnoritiee  within 
their  borders.     The  League  of  Nations  was 


given  the  task  of  guaranteeing  the  observ- 
ance of  these  minority  rights. 

The  more  we  examine  the  formulas  that 
have  t>een  developed  throughout  the  world 
to  permit  minorities  to  get  along  with  ma- 
jorities, the  more  we  will  find  that  adjust- 
ments precisely  of  this  nature  have  been 
conducive  to  conditions  of  harmonious 
living. 

IV.   U   TMX    14TH    AMCWDMEirr   TALISt 

We  hear  the  argument,  "But  it's  the  law  of 
the  land."  There  Is  a  grave  question  whether 
the  14th  amendment,  under  which  Integra- 
tion Is  ordered,  was  ever  legslly  Bubmltted 
to  the  Ststes  snd  legally  ratified.  The  tpe- 
clflc  point  has  never  been  passed  upon  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  though  the  public  has 
taken  It  Un  granted  for  years  thot  the  i4th 
amendment  la  an  Integral  part  of  the  Con- 
stliiitlon, 

What  are  the  facts?  It  is  necessary  as  an 
Initial  Bt^p  for  any  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  pasted  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Tet,  In  June 
1800,  when  the  14th  amendment  was  voted 
upon  In  Congress,  each  House  hod  excluded 
oil  persons  appearing  with  credentials  In  the 
first  Instance  as  Senators  or  Representatives 
from  the  10  Southern  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas.  If  these  Southern 
States  had  been  permitted  to  vote  In  Con- 
gress, the  amendment  would  not  have 
passed. 

Then,  when  the  amendment  was  submitted 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  It 
needed  to  be  ratified  by  28  States,  which 
was  three-fourths  of  the  37  States  then  In 
the  Union.  Ten  States,  therefore,  were  able 
to  block  ratification. 

But  the  14th  amendment  was  never  ratified 
by  California,  and  was  rejected  at  the  time 
by  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  It 
was  rejected  during  the  latter  part  of  1866 
and  the  early  part  of  1867  also  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  10  Southern  States.  For  tlie 
14th  amendment  had  In  It  many  objection- 
able clauses.  Apart  from  Its  provision  re- 
quiring States  to  guarantee  "equal  protection 
of  the  laws,"  the  amendment  sought  to  ptin- 
Ish  former  Confederate  soldiers  by  forbidding 
them  to  hold  office  even  in  their  own  States 
unless  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  re- 
moved the  dlfiability. 

It  was  argued,  moreover.  In  those  days  that 
the  State  governments  In  the  South  were  not 
legal  governments  but  were  merely  rebel 
States.  Tet  these  States  at  the  time  hod 
already  received  Presidential  recognition,  and 
when  the  same  Southern  legislatures  in  1665 
had  ratified  the  13th  amendment — which 
abolished  slavery — their  action  was  accepted 
as  legal  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  For  the 
South  had.  by  its  vote,  made  possible  the 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  States  necessju7 
tat  the  adoption  of  the  13th  amendment. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Reconstruction  Act  of 
1867  Congress  arrogantly  proclaimed  Uiat 
self-rule  wotild  be  restored  to  the  States  and 
they  would  be  permitted  representation  in 
Congress  once  more  only  when  they  adopted 
the  14th  amendment.  It  was  so  stipulated  in 
the  law  which  had  been  passed  over  the  veto 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson.  He  emplia- 
sised  its  injustices  and  unconstitutional  as- 
pects, and  denounced  it  as  "a  bill  of  attainder 
against  9  million  people." 

Here  is  what  Senator  Doolittle,  of  Wlaoon- 
sin,  a  conservative  Republican  of  the  North, 
said  about  the  proposal  oa  the  floor  of  the 
Senate: 

"My  friend  has  said  what  has  been  eald  an 
around  me,  what  is  said  ev«T  ^^J'  **>•  V*f>- 
ple  of  the  South  have  rejected  the  eonsUtu- 
tional  amendment,  and  therefore  we  will 
march  upon  them  and  force  them  to  adopt 
it  at  the  point  at  the  bayonet,  aad  eetabliah 
military  power  over  them  until  tbey  do 
adopt  It." 
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This  was  a  flagrant  case  of  conformity  by 
coercion.  The  act  of  Congress  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 
For  Congress  has  no  power  to  coerce  the 
States  when  they  pass  upon  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  will  ratify  or  reject 
proposed  constitutional  amendments. 

Puppet  governments  established  In  the 
Southern  States  did  finally  ratify  the  14th 
nmendment  In  1868  but  only  under  duress — 
with  registration  of  voters  being  supervised 
by  military  commanders  from  the  North  and 
with  millions  of  white  voters  deliberately 
disenfranchised  by  the  Reconstruction  Act 
because  they  had  fought  In  the  war  against 
the  Union.  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  attempted 
unsuccessfully  that  same  year  to  withdraw 
their  acts  of  ratification  before  the  Secretary 
of  State  formally  proclaimed  the  amendment 
as  adopted.  IDoubt  was  expressed  at  the  time 
by  the  President  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
alleged  ratification. 

Can  It  be  said  that  all  this  action  was  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  American  fairplay? 
Will  this  record  stand  up  as  constitutional — 
as  the  "consent  of  the  governed"?  Would 
we  say  today  that  the  people  in  any  place 
under  military  occupation  are  able  freely 
to  exercise  their  sovereign  rights?  The  Re- 
construction Act  for  many  years  deprived 
the  Southern  States  of  their  powers  of  gov- 
ernmental autonomy.  They  recovered  these 
powers  only  after  a  long  and  tragic  era  of 
military  compulsion. 

Should  not  the  Supreme  Court  today  re- 
examine the  validity  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment? li  an  important  decision  of  1896  can 
be  reopened  and  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1954,  is  it  not  logical  to  resurvey 
the  doubtful  procedure  whereby  the  14th 
amendment  Itself  was  forced  into  the  Con- 
stitution? The  present  Court  has  shown 
Itself  quite  solicitous  lately  that  persons  in 
our  midst  charged  with  disloyalty  be  given 
the  protection  of  due  process.  Cases  In- 
volving Communists  have,  on  the  slightest 
pretext  of  technicality,  been  ordered  for  re- 
trial. Can't  we  give  the  same  consideration 
to  the  States  which  have  demonstrated  their 
loyalty  to  the  Union? 

If  it  were  presented  anew  today,  there 
would  not  be  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  approve  the  14th 
amendment  unless  a  specific  reservation  were 
made  on  the  points  now  at  issue. 

The  reason  is  clear.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  membership  of  both  Houses  at  present 
feel  that  the  14th  amendment  was  itself 
amended  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1954  and 
that,  aa  long  as  this  new  legislative  action 
by  the  Court  stands  as  the  ofllclal  Interpreta- 
tion, it  makes  the  original  language  of  the 
14th  amendment  inadequate. 

V.   THE    PHILOSOPHICAL    APPROACH 

What  do  the  philosophers  of  history  say 
about  conformity? 

George  Santayana  in  "Dominations  and 
Powers"  (1961) — a  work  sometimes  referred 
to  as  comparable  to  Plato's  "Republic"  or  to 
the  "Ethics"  of  Aristotle — makes  this  perti- 
nent comment: 

"This  Ideal  of  a  perfect  ultimate  democracy 
rests  on  two  assumptions:  that  human  na- 
ture In  all  men  Is  essentially  similar,  and 
that  consequently  mankind  could  not  fully 
develop  Ita  vital  liberty  without  coming  to 
»  unanimous  vision  of  the  world  and  a  co- 
operative exercise  of  the  same  virtues.  I 
think  this  is  a  biological  error,  and  that 
what  Is  Identical  In  all  life  Is  only  Its  germ, 
from  which  all  plants  and  animals  have  de- 
veloped centrlfugally,  as  circumstances  have 
allowed  them  to  develop.   •   •   • 

"The  uniformity  in  American  principles, 
as  proclaimed  publicly  and  as  genuinely  felt 
by  moat  people,  is  no  index  to  a  natural 
unity  In  the  vital  forces  at  work  among  them. 
The  proof  appears  If  we  consider  a  notorloua 
tact:  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes, 


since  the  Civil  War,  establishes  the  equality 
of  all  citizens.  Irrespective  'of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  And  this  is 
not  merely  a  constitutional  sham,  like  so 
many  of  the  provisions  in  paf)er  constitutions 
in  other  countries.  It  expresses  an  earnest 
conviction,  dearly  defended,  by  a  great  part 
of  the  people. 

"Nevertheless  whenever  a  difference  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  breeding  is  not  so  over- 
come In  the  rush  of  common  work  or  duty 
as  to  pass  unnoticed  or  even  unknown,  If  an 
attempt  Is  made  to  ignore  it  In  comradeship, 
society,  marriage,  or  place  of  residence,  the 
real  difference  In  the  soul  Is  Instantly  rec- 
ognized and  an  Irresistible  impulse  causes 
the  groups  to  segregate. 

"This  Is  set  down  by  democratic  doctri- 
naires to  prejudice  or  snobbery.  They  do  not 
perceive  that  contrast  of  character  and  taste 
can  be  Ignored  when  people  are  engaged  In 
some  Instrumental  action,  to  which  their 
moral  diversity  is  irrelevant,  but  that  as  soon 
as  the  labor  Is  over  and  the  liberal  life  of 
play,  art,  affection,  and  worship  begins,  both 
sides  equally  require  moral  comprehension 
and  are  equally  chilled,  bored,  and  rendered 
sterile  when  comprehension  Is  absent. 

"That  a  white  man  ought  to  hobnob  with 
a  Negro  because  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
Christian  or  unselfish  Involves  a  flagrant  as- 
sumption of  superiority.  The  Negro,  If  he  Is 
not  a  fool,  loves  his  own  Inspirations  and  ex- 
pands in  the  society  of  his  own  people.  Vital 
liberty  differentiates.  Only  vacant  freedom 
leaves  all  in  the  same  anonymous  crowd." 

O.  K.  Chesterton,  In  his  famous  work, 
"Orthodox,"  wrote  In  1908: 

"In  modern  Ideal  conceptions  of  society 
there  are  some  desires  that  are  possibly  not 
attainable,  but  there  are  some  desires  that 
are  not  desirable.  That  all  men  should  live 
in  equally  beautiful  houses  is  a  dream  that 
may  or  may  not  be  attained.  But  that  all 
men  should  live  in  the  same  beautiful  house 
is  not  a  dream  at  all;  it  is  a  nightmare." 

Alexis  de  Tocquevllle,  of  Prance,  a  re- 
nowned philosopher,  who  visited  America  in 
the  1830's  and  compared  it  with  the  systems 
of  government  In  vogue  from  ancient  days, 
expressed  himself  vehemently  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tyrannical  majorities — the  effort  by 
law  to  Impose  upon  the  minority  certain  cus- 
toms and  rules  that  did  not  have  universal 
sanction. 

Yet  De  Tocquevllle  was  hopeful  about 
America's  future,  little  realizing  the  grave 
conflicts  that  wore  to  come  in  later  years 
because  of  the  abuse  of  the  very  principles 
about  which  he  wrote  in  1835: 

"But  in  the  United  States,  the  majority, 
which  so  frequently  displays  the  tastes  and 
the  propensities  of  a  despot,  is  still  destitute 
of  the  most  perfect  Instrument  of  tyranny. 

"In  the  American  Republics  the  Central 
Government  has  never  as  yet  busied  Itself 
except  with  a  small  number  of  objects  suffl- 
clently  prominent  to  attract  its  attention. 
The  secondary  affairs  of  society  have  never 
been  regulated  by  its  authority,  and  nothing 
has  hitherto  betrayed  its  desire  of  even  in- 
terfering In  them. 

"The  majority  has  become  more  and  more 
absolute,  but  has  not  Increased  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  Central  Government;  those 
great  prerogatives  have  been  confined  to  a 
certain  sphere  and  although  the  despotism  of 
the  majority  may  be  galling  upon  one  point. 
It  can  not  be  said  to  extend  to  all.  However, 
the  predominant  party  in  the  Nation  may  be 
carried  away  by  its  pasaltms.  however  ardent 
it  may  be  in  the  pursuit  of  Its  projects.  It 
cannot  oblige  all  the  citizens  to  comply  with 
Its  desires  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
same  time  throughout  the  country. 

"When  the  Central  Government  which  rep- 
resents that  majority  has  isoiied  a  decree,  it 
must  entrust  the  execution  of  its  will  to 
agents  over  whom  it  frequently  has  no  con- 
trol and  whom  it  cannot  perpetually  direct. 


"If  an  oppressive  law  were  passed,  liberty 
would  still  be  protected  by  the  mode  of 
executing  that  law;  the  majority  cannot 
descend  to  the  details  and  what  may  be 
called  the  puerilities  of  administrative 
tyranny.  It  does  not  even  Imagine  that  it 
can  do  so.  for  it  has  not  a  full  consciousness 
of   its   authority." 

Perhaps  it  is  in  recognition  of  these  very 
dilQcultles  that  Robert  Morrison  Maclver, 
whose  name  means  as  much  to  modern  so- 
ciology as  does  that  of  John  Dewey  to  phi- 
losophy, gives  some  pointed  advice  In  his 
book,  "The  More  Perfect  Union."  He  offers  a 
program  for  the  control  of  Intergroup  dls- 
crlmlnntlou.  It  is  definitely  sympathetic  to 
Integration,  Yet  he  gives  this  word  of  cau- 
tion : 

"Discrimination  and  Its  evils  are  likely  to 
be  exacerbated  by  any  changes  that  increase 
tensions  or  promote  crises  In  a  society,  no 
matter  what  their  source,  whether  economic. 
political,  ideological,  or  any  other.  On  the 
other  hand  discrimination  is  likely  to  be 
diminished  by  any  changes  that  make  for 
the  general  well-being  of  a  society  or  that 
provide  more  constructive  outlets  for  the 
aggressive  tendencies  of  its  groups." 

Vr.    LINCOLN    ON    SOCIAL    EQUALITT 

It  is  sometimes  asserted,  though  mistaken- 
ly, that,  once  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
upon  a  subject,  there  Is  no  appeal — not  even 
to  public  opinion.  Lincoln  dldnt  think  so. 
He  denounced  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  de- 
cision in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  He  was  out- 
spoken against  social  equality. 

When  Lincoln  argued  against  slavery  he 
pointed  to  the  Impairment  of  personal  free- 
dom within  the  community — the  Individual 
had  been  deprived  of  his  liberty — the  right 
to  make  his  own  life.  But  Lincoln  said  this 
did  not  mean  enforced  association  between 
the  races.  Debating  In  Illinois  with  Stephen 
Douglas,  in  September  1858.  Lincoln  said: 

"I  will  say  then  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever 
have  been.  In  favor  of  bringing  about  In  any 
way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the 
white  and  black  races — that  I  am  not,  nor 
ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters  or 
Jurors  of  Negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to 
hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white  peo- 
ple; and  I  will  say  In  addition  to  this  that 
there  Is  a  physical  difference  between  the 
white  and  black  races  which,  I  believe,  will 
forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together 
on  terms  of  social  and  political  equality. 
And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while 
they  do  remain  together  there  must  be  the 
position  of  superior  and  Inferior,  and  I  as 
much  as  any  other  man  am  In  favor  of  hav- 
ing the  superior  position  assigned  to  the 
white  race." 

But  It  Is  insisted:  "The  Supreme  Court 
has  spoken."  De  TocqueviUe's  eloquent  an- 
swer may  be  applied  to  the  Issue  today.  He 
wrote: 

"When  I  refuse  to  obey  an  unjust  law.  I 
do  not  contest  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
command,  but  I  simply  appeal  from  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  to  the  sovereignty  of 
mankind.  Some  have  not  feared  to  assert 
that  a  people  can  never  outstep  the  boimd- 
arles  of  Justice  and  reason  In  those  affairs 
which  are  peculiarly  its  own;  and  that  con- 
sequently full  power  may  be  given  to  the 
majority  by  which  It  Is  represented.  But 
this  is  the  language  of  a  slave. 

"A  majority  taken  collectively  is  only  an 
Individual,  whose  opinions,  and  frequently 
whose  Interests,  are  opposed  to  those  of  an- 
other individual,  who  Is  styled  a  minority. 
If  It  be  admitted  that  a  man  posseaslng  ab- 
solute f>ower  may  misuse  that  power  by 
wronging  his  adversaries,  why  should  not  a 
majority  be  liable  to  the  same  reproach? 
Men  do  not  change  their  characters  by  unit- 
ing with  one  another;  nc^  does  their  patience 
in  the  presence  of  obetacles  increase  with 
their  strength.  •   •   • 
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"Wben  an  individual  or  a  ptuly  is  wronged 
in  the  United  States,  to  whcun  can  he  apply 
for  redress?  If  to  public  opinion,  publlo 
opinion  constitutes  the  majority;  if  to  the 
legislature,  it  represents  the  majority  and 
implicitly  obeys  it;  if  to  the  executive  power, 
it  is  appointed  by  the  majority  and  serves  as 
a  passive  tool  in  its  hands.  The  public  force 
consists  of  the  majority  under  arms;  the 
Jury  is  the  majority  invet^ted  with  the  right 
of  hearing  Judicial  cases;  and  in  certain 
States  even  the  Judges  are  elected  by  the 
majority.  However  iniquitous  or  alMurd  the 
measure  of  which  you  complain,  you  must 
submit  to  it  as  well  as  you  can." 

VII.    JOTERSON    ON    JUDICIAL   TTRANNT 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  against  the  tyr- 
anny Of  Judges.     He  wrote  in  1804: 

"But  the  opinion  whlct  gives  to  the  Judges 
the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitu- 
tional, and  what  not,  not  only  for  themselves 
in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the 
legislature  and  executive  also.  In  their 
spheres,  would  make  the  Judiciary  a  despotic 
branch." 

Then,  long  after  Jefferson  left  the  Presi- 
dency, he  wrote  In  1820  t.nd  1821: 

"It  Is  a  misnomer  to  ctJl  a  government  re- 
publican, in  which  a  branch  of  the  supreme 
power  is  Independent  of  the  Nation.  •   •   • 

"A  Judiciary  Independent  of  a  king  or  exec- 
utive sUone,  is  a  good  thing;  but  Independ- 
ence of  the  wlU  of  the  nation  is  a  solecism, 
at  least  In  a  republican  government.  •   •   • 

"To  consider  the  Judges  as  the  ultimate 
arbiters  of  all  constitutional  questions  (is) 
a  very  dangerous  doctrine  Indeed,  and  one 
which  would  place  us  under  the  despotism  of 
an  oligarchy.  •  •  •  The  Constitution  has 
erected   no  such  single  tribunal.  •   •   • 

"The  great  object  of  my  fear  is  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  That  body,  like  gravity,  ever  act- 
ing, with  noiseless  foot,  and  unalarmlng 
advance  •  •  •  Is  engulfing  insidiously  the 
special  governments  into  the  Jaws  of  that 
which  feeds  them." 

How  much  this  is  like  the  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Hobbes.  In  his  famous  work, 
"Leviathan,"   he   wrote   in    1661: 

"Princes  succeed  one  another;  and  one 
Judge  passeth.  another  cometh;  nay.  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass;  but  not  one  tittle  of 
the  law  of  Nature  shall  pass,  for  it  is  the 
eternal  law  of  God.  Therefore  all  the  sen- 
tences of  precedent  Judges  that  have  ever 
been  cannot  altogether  tnaJie  a  law  contrsu7 
to  natural  equity." 

A  modern  writer — WUter  Llppmann — in 
his  book,  "The  Public  Philosophy"  (1955), 
says: 

"There  is  a  hiatus  between  the  highest 
wisdom  and  the  actual  perplexities  with 
which  men  must  deal.  An  encyclopedia  of 
all  that  the  prophets  and  the  philosophers 
have  taught  will  not  tell  a  man  clearly  and 
definitely  how  to  make  :aws.  how  to  govern 
a  State,  how  to  educate  his  children — how.  In 
fact,  to  decide  the  problems  that  the  priest 
encounters  in  the  confessional,  the  doctor 
with  his  patients,  the  lawyer  with  his  clients, 
the  Judge  with  the  litigants,  the  man  of 
affairs  In  his  business." 

Vm.    FACING    THE   RXAL    ISSUE 

Many  people  today  are  urging  caution  with 
respect  to  the  integration  problem — an  ap- 
proach that  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"gradualism."  Its  fallacy  lies  in  the  belief 
that  what  cannot  be  resolved  now  will  be 
resolved  by  poetponemer  t.  It  assumes  that 
equality  is  a  natural  right  In  the  community 
and  that  all  forms  of  discrimination  can  be 
abolished  by  the  passage  of  time. 

The  fetish  of  conformity,  however,  has 
demoralized  the  life  of  many  nations  in  the 
world  through  the  centuiies.  Where  minori- 
ties have  been  suppressed  and  the  right  to 
pursue  their  own  lives  and  cxutoms  has  been 
Impaired,  there  haa  been  discontent  and.  at 
times,  eruptions  of  violence. 


We  see  today  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  a 
bloody  war  because  nobody  haa  yet  devised 
a  plan  whereby  the  Turkish  minority  can 
live  alongside  the  Greek  majority.  We  see 
the  same  tragedy  in  Algeria — as  between  the 
French  minority  and  the  native  majority. 

Self-determination  does  not  mean  the 
delegation  of  power  to  a  tyrannical  majority. 
It  means  adjustment  of  minorities  alongside 
of  majorities.  In  no  other  way  can  there 
be  a  maintenance  of  equity  for  all  concerned. 

Can  we  not  In  America  find  a  way  where- 
by majorities  and  minorities  may  get  along 
with  one  another  In  peace?  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provided  for  sepa- 
rate but  not  equal  States.  There  was  no 
provision  that  each  State  must  be  equal  to 
the  other  in  voting  for  President  or  in  choos- 
ing members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Equality  of  representation  was  pro- 
vided only  In  the  Senate. 

Theoretically,  all  men  are  created  equal. 
It  is  a  doctrine  that  cotild  mean  that  all 
wealth  in  the  community  must  be  divided 
equally  between  all  citizens.  The  Commu- 
nists believe  In  such  a  doctrine.  There  have 
been  men  In  America  who  have  argued  for 
the  redlsUlbutlon  of  wealth.  Do  any  of 
us  honestly  believe  that  harmonious  society 
can  ever  be  achieved  by  a  law  that  requires 
all  incomes  to  be  equal,  or  that  the  possession 
of  property  should  be  equalized  between  all 
citizens? 

Equality  Is  a  theoretical  goal.  Its  appli- 
cation will  depend  always  on  the  mores  of 
the  community.  Even  In  our  day  some  of 
the  loudest  voices  declaiming  against  dis- 
crimination are  men  who  in  their  business 
and  social  relationships  are  practicing  dis- 
criminations of  various  kinds.  It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  membership  In  some  of  the 
principal  clubs  and  organizations  In  many 
of  our  large  cities  and  In  the  fraternities  In 
almost  all  of  our  colleges  Is  barred  to  per- 
sons of  certain  races  or  religions,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  Is  common  knowledge  also 
that  employers  In  the  North,  for  the  most 
part,  give  preference  to  applicants  of  cer- 
tain ethnic  origins  or  races  as  against  others. 
There  is,  therefore,  continuously  applied  a 
doctrine  of  discrimination  which  negates  the 
theory  of  equality. 

One  need  not  agree  at  all  with  the  reasons 
given  for  such  discriminations — Indeed,  one 
may  be  offended  by  their  practice.  But  If 
we  are  to  rely  on  theory,  there  Is  as  much 
right  to  discrimination  as  there  Is  to  non- 
discrimination. It  is  really  the  misguided 
attempt  to  override  these  separate  and  dis- 
tinct rights  of  the  individual  by  public  law 
that  causes  the  conflict  of  today. 

Conformity  by  coercion  is  not  liberalism. 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  voluntarism — 
freedom's  greatest  vehicle  of  progress.  It 
offers  us  the  only  solution  to  the  vexatious 
problems  of  sociology  in  our  Republic. 


RUSSIA  AS  SEEN  BY  L.  D.  WEBSTER 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  E>resi- 
dent,  a  distinguished  Texan,  Mr.  L.  D. 
Webster,  vice  president  of  public  rela- 
tions and  advertising  for  the  Lone  Star 
Steel  Co.  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  recently  re- 
turned from  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  his  account  of  this 
tour  "I  Saw  Russia,"  which  gives  an  en- 
lightened view  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  highly 
respected  businessman  and  an  able 
Journalist. 

Straightforward  and  uncolored  report- 
ing of  this  kind  can  contribute  much 
toward  a  better  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoko, 

as  follows : 

I  Saw  Russia 

From  the  pressurized  cabin  of  a  DC-7C 
pride  of  the  Sabena  Seven  Seas  flagships, 
I  looked  4  miles  down  on  a  seemingly  never- 
ending  forest  and  tried  to  convince  myself 
it  was  no  different.  Land  looks  much  the 
same  when  viewed  from  24.000  feet  up. 
You  see  a  general  pattern,  but  not  the 
height  of  hills  nor  the  depth  of  valleys. 
Only  to  the  trained  observer  are  these  things 
apparent. 

Below  me  was  a  sweeping  expanse  of  tim- 
berland  that  might  have  been  the  hills  of 
east  Texas,  or  the  Big  Thicket,  or  any  one  of 
a  dozen  other  similar  areas  I  had  flown  over. 
But  it  wasn't  any  of  them  and  no  matter 
how  hard  I  tried  to  brush  away  the  thought 
that  there  was  something  peculiarly  omi- 
nous about  this  woody  country  below,  I  knew 
it  was  different.  Down  there,  partially 
shrouded  In  a  smoky,  cloud-flecked  haze  was 
the  Soviet  Union,  home  of  the  Communists, 
Red  Russia. 

I  had  vowed  that  no  sense  of  apprehen- 
sion would  be  mine  when  the  time  came  to 
go  behind  the  Iron  Cxirtaln.  At  that  very 
instant,  I  had  felt  no  particular  misgivings 
because  it  happened  quickly.  The  big  air- 
liner had  lifted  easily  from  the  Brussels  air- 
port, and  for  a  time  had  flown  over  the 
North  Sea  to  Denmark.  Then  the  ship 
veered  to  the  east  and  shadowed  the  Baltic 
Sea  while  skirting  Germany  and  Poland. 
With  limited  visibility  straight  ahead,  we 
suddenly  approached  a  land  mass.  Boring 
straight  in.  one  instant  we  were  over  the 
Baltic;  the  next  second  the  Iron  Curtain 
had  opened  and  we  had  skittered  through. 

On  Red  soil 

As  the  Baltic  quickly  faded  away,  the  full 
impact  of  the  situation  hit  me.  Here  I  was. 
after  weeks  of  preparation,  beyond  the  Iron 
Curtain,  over  Russia,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  would  set  foot  on  the  Red  soU  of  the  Mos- 
cow airport. 

"Why,"  I  asked  myself,  "was  I  here?"  The 
question  of  why  had  been  asked  me  dozens 
of  times  by  friends  after  they  learned  I  was 
going  to  Russia. 

And  now.  in  spite  of  the  dozens  of  answers 
I  had  so  flippantly  palmed  off  on  my  friends, 
I  found  myself  asking  the  same  question. 

Trarel  is  easy 

In  the  flrst  place,  going  to  Russia  is  almost 
too  easy.  Since  1955,  the  Government  has 
made  the  issuance  of  passports  for  travel  in 
Russia  almost  routine.  You  go  to  the  Federal 
building,  ask  the  district  clerk  for  an  appli- 
cation. All  it  out,  attach  a  check  for  »9,  and 
before  you  know  it,  your  passport  is  in  hand. 
In  the  meantime,  you  flle  through  yotir 
travel  agent,  applications  for  visas  in  the 
lands  you  wish  to  see.  In  my  case,  I  obtained 
Russian  and  Czech  visas,  merely  a  matter  of 
filling  out  an  application,  handing  over  $10 
or  112,  and  In  about  a  month  your  visas  come 
right  along  and  you're  all  set. 

I  went  to  Russia  as  a  member  of  a  group 
of  industrial  editors  and  public  relations 
executives.  The  tour  was  sponsored  by  the 
International  CouncU  of  Industrial  Editors, 
and  although  approval  for  30  members  had 
been  obtained,  we  finally  wound  up  with  only 
21  brave  souls  who  had  an  answer  to  the 
••Why  Go  to  Russia?"  bit  that  was  strong 
enough  to  produce  action  Instead  of  wishful 
thinking. 

I  went  to  Russia  because  I  wanted  to  see 
for  myself  what  is  taking  place  in  this  strange 
land.  I've  been  an  avid  reader  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  there  were  many  conflicting  Im- 
pressions. One  writer  brushes  the  whole 
thing  off  as  a  huge  Joke.  Another  is  certain 
the  Russkles  will  someday  rule  the  world. 
One  chides  the  Muscovites  for  their  atrocious 
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table  manners,  another  sings  the  praises  of 
tttelr  aclentUta.  How  could  Paul  Robesou 
and  hlfl  gifted  voice  fall  so  completely  under 
the  spell  of  the  Red  banner,  and  how  could 
a  lean,  lanky  Texas  piano  player.  Van  CUburn, 
Invade  Moecow  and,  unheralded,  sweep  the 
entire  nation  before  him?  How  much  of 
the  stuff  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
is  State  Department -inspired,  and  how  much 
of  the  copy  written  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Is  censored  by  the  Russians? 

/  saw  it 

The  answers  to  these  questions  I  wanted 
to  dig  out  for  myself.  These  answers  I 
wanted  to  bring  back  to  my  friends  and  say, 
"Here  Is  the  straight  dope.  I  saw  It  with  my 
own  eyes."  I  wanted  to  spend  a  few  hours 
en  route  at  the  World's  Fair  and  to  see  for 
myself  If  the  American  exhibit  Is  as  good 
or  as  bad  as  our  writers  say  It  Is.  I  wanted 
to  see  a  real,  flesh-and-blood  Russian.  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  hundreds  of  them — and  I 
did.  -T  wanted  to  talk  to  card-carrying  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party.  I  did.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  vaunted  Russian  educa- 
tion system.  I  did,  from  day  nursery  through 
grammar  and  high  schools,  and  finally,  the 
palatial  University  of  Moscow.  I  wanted  to 
amble  over  a  Russian  farm,  to  inspect  a  Rus- 
sian factory,  to  tallc  to  Russian  writers  and 
publishers,  to  see  a  Russian  church.  I  did 
all  of  these  and  more. 

In  the  fading  light  of  an  Indian  summer 
day.  the  four  engines  of  the  Seven  Seas  flag- 
ship hummed  monotonously  as  the  miles 
sped  by.  In  little  more  than  an  hour,  the 
giant  bird  would  glide  to  a  halt  at  the  Mos- 
cow airport  and  I  would  be  at  the  end  of  one 
trail,  the  beginning  of  another  that  would 
carry  me  more  than  5.000  miles  across  the 
land  of  the  Communists,  to  the  four  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  small  towns, 
on  rivers,  by  train,  by  car,  and  by  plane. 

In  the  full  realization  of  the  opportunity 
ahead  of  me.  I  resolved  that  I  would  spend 
night  and  day  probing  and  a.'klng.  searching 
and  seeking,  listening  and  looking  for  the 
answers  to  my  questions.  Is  Russia  all  it's 
cracked  up  to  be.  or  is  the  red  paint  peeling? 
As  a  sort  of  afterthought.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  no  one  would  censor  my  report 
to  you. 
Nobody  has. 

CHAPTER    II.    THE    FACE    OF    MOSCOW 

As  the  b!i?  four-englned  DC7C  plowed  on 
toward  Moscow  I  allayed  my  growing  appre- 
hension by  recalling  my  initial  visit  with  a 
homegrown,  dyed-in-the-plnk  Communist. 
It  had  happened  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Brus- 
sels, and  my  first  brush  with  a  Red  lender 
was  not  at  all  disple.ising. 

Arriving  at  the  fair,  our  group  was  in- 
formed that  the  director  general  of  the  huge 
Ru.sslan  exhibit  would  be  pleiued  to  have  us 
stop  at  his  ofHce.  Wo  went  directly  t<3  the 
suite  of  Mr.  Mikhail  Choumaiev,  who  w;is  at 
once  friendly,  personable,  and  warmly  ap- 
preciative toward  our  visit  to  his  country. 

M.iking  us  welcome  to  the  exhibit,  he 
ordered  out  the  vodka  and  drank  to  our  good 
health  and  a  pleasant  visit  to  Russia.  It 
fell  my  lot  to  respond,  and  after  several 
toasts.  I  handed  Mr.  Clioumaiev  one  of  my 
business  cards  printed  in  Russian.  This 
pleased  him  no  little,  but  his  enthusia.sm 
skyrocketed  when  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  Gov. 
P,ice  Daniel's  letter  of  introduction,  trans- 
lated and  printed  In  Russian.  From  that  In- 
stant on,  he  was  at  my  side  constantly. 

The  reason  for  his  attcntiveness  became 
apparent  when,  as  we  posed  for  a  picture, 
he  asked,  "When  you  return  to  the  States 
would  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  this  pic- 
ture? It  makes  my  people  In  Moscow  very 
happy  for  me  to  be  photographed  with  Im- 
portant people."  Governor  banlel's  letter 
had  turned  the  trick,  even  as  It  was  to  open 
many  doors  later  on  that  otherwise  might 
have  remained  closed. 


As  the  plane  rumbled  on  into  the  growing 
dusk,  the  first  Inkling  of  our  nearness  to 
Moscow  came  when  the  stewardess  gathered 
up  all  newspapers  and  magazines.  Then  she 
passed  a  tray  containing  hard  candles.  The 
seat  belt  light  flashed  on,  and  below,  the 
night-shrouded  earth  began  to  twinkle  ever 
so  little. 

Moscow  is  gloomy 

My  first  glimpse  of  the  Russian  capital  was 
a  far  cry  from  the  garish  extravaganzas  of 
dazzling  white  ll|»hts  and  multicolor  neons 
that  characterize  American  cities  at  night. 
Moscow  was  more  like  a  sleepy  mid  western 
town  at  4  a.m..  when  only  a  scattering  of 
street  llf^hts  continue  to  burn,  wiien  high- 
ways and  streets  are  shorn  of  the  lacy  rib- 
bons of  auUimoblle  headlights.  Moscow 
looked  gloomy  and  darkly  forbidding.  There 
was  a  mottled  effect  given  off  by  yellowish 
clumps  of  lights  which  I  later  learned  were 
housing  projects  concentrated  around  fac- 
tories. There  is  no  broad  .sweep,  such  as  an 
American  residential  district  presents.  Rvis- 
slan  housing  generally  doesn't  consist  of  in- 
dividual homes.  Instead,  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies reside  in  huge  workers  flats. 

As  the  pilot  circled  for  a  landing  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  we  were  over  a  city  vari- 
ously estimated  to  have  a  population  of 
6  to  8  millions.  There  Just  weren't  enough 
lights  for  that  many  folk,  and  as  the  fiay- 
shlp  of  the  Seven  Seas  probed  the  night  sky 
nowhere  could  I  see  any  set  of  lights  that 
would  mean  an  airport.  Even  as  the  en- 
gines were  cut  and  the  big  bird  reluctantly 
fettled  for  the  landing.  I  could  see  nothing 
that  resembled  a  big-city  airport.  As  the 
wheels  touched  down,  at  the  edge  of  the 
runway  could  .  e  seen  the  pale  blue  marker 
lights  that  -uided  our  pilot. 

No  inspection 

Going  through  the  Moscow  customs  wa« 
no  problem  at  all.  nor  was  It  to  bo  anywhere. 
Not  a  bag  was  opened  for  Intpectlon  at  any 
time  during  my  trip  except  at  New  York's 
Idipwlld.  Even  there  Inspecllcn  was  carual. 
with  the  in.'pect:)r  evidencing  little  more 
tlian  personal  curiosity  toward  some  of  the 
items  I   broupht    back. 

In  Russia,  all  tourists  are  met  at  the  air- 
port by  a  representative  of  the  Intourlst  or- 
ganization, odlcial  acjent  of  tlie  Government. 
Intourlst  looks  after  hutel  rooms,  meals. 
transportation,  and  furnishes  guides  and  in- 
terpreters. The  IntuurlKt  as;ent  in  charge 
of  our  group  was  Tamara.  a  plump,  blue-eyed, 
not  unattriicWve  woman  of  about  30.  She 
later  turned  the  party  over  to  Irene,  lli.xen- 
halred  bundle  of  energy  who  knew  how  to 
snap  her  little  busy  lingers  and  gel  prompt 
action.  Irene's  assistant  w.is  Galena.  jjUinip- 
l;-h,  methodical  mother  of  a  sniail  daughter 
and  wife  of  an  enjr'.ncer. 

Our  hotel,  the  Ukraine,  is  imposing  In  the 
g;and  manner.  It  has  25  stories,  consisting 
of  a  center  tower  crested  by  a  neon  red  star, 
with  smaller  towers  on  the  2  front  corners. 
It  c'jvcrs  something  more  than  a  city  block, 
and  has  half  a  dozen  dining  rooms.  The 
lobby  is  remarkably  plain  for  marble  con- 
struction but  the  iofty  dome  In  the  lobby 
provides  a  breathtaking  mural  (they  are  in 
practically  all  Russian  buildings  of  any 
size)  depicting  Soviet  progress.  Here,  as  al- 
most everywhere  else,  gaudy  br.iss  and  glass 
chandeliers  K^ok  very  elegant  but  provide 
miserable  light. 

Rooms  at  the  Ukraine  would  drive  an 
American  hotel  man  out  of  his  mind.  On 
each  floor  is  a  spacious  lounge  (never  used). 
My  single  quarters  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing: entrance  foyer  with  closets,  the  whole 
being  as  large  as  some  American  rooms  I've 
occupied;  parlor,  with  radio,  television,  desk, 
several  chairs,  a  sofa,  and  table  with  cut- 
glass  water  pitcher  and  glasses:  bedroom 
with  twin  beds,  each  having  two  3-foot- 
square  pillows,  organdie  spreads,  gold  velvet 
drapes,    nh^lit    stands,    and    dressing    table; 


bathroom  with  outer  closet  space,  the  bath 
having  a  king-sized  tub  with  shower  but  no 
curtain. 

Crazy-quilt  floors 

The  Russians  have  a  peculiar  idea  about 
floor  construction.  They  use  pieces  of  hard- 
wood measuring  15  Inches  by  2  Inches. 
These  are  laid  In  all  sorts  of  patterns,  with 
the  Joints  being  rout;h.  The  floors  are  virtu- 
ally unfinished  (I  actually  stuck  a  splinter 
In  a  toe)  with  no  paint,  no  wax,  no  j)olish. 
Tile  floors  In  the  bath  were  rouehly  Installed, 
and  I  got  the  Ide.i  that  even  though  the 
Ukraine  was  less  than  2  years  old,  much  of 
the  material  mlcht  easily  have  been  salvaged 
from  war-torn  areas. 

Tiie  Ukr.ime,  despite  Its  castlelike  exterior 
and  its  ncwnrss.  lu(jkcd  to  be  25  years  old. 
This  Is  true  of  all  Russian  construction:  The 
front  side  Is  frilled  up  like  a  museum,  the 
inside  Is  thrown  tcigcthcr  In  a  haphazard 
fashion  with  only  certain  IteniS.  such  a« 
chandeliers  and  drapes,  being  used  to  carry 
out   the   theme   of   frrandcur. 

M.iscow  Is  a  sprawiine  city  that  covers 
about  125  square  miles  Its  principal  streets 
are  imusualiy  wide,  and  fnr  the  most  part  are 
cobblestones.  Its  sidewalks  are  mosaic  pat- 
terns acrom[)llshed  With  varicolored  marble 
or  granite  pieces  about  2  Inches  square. 
Streets  and  sidewalks  In  all  of  the  cities  I 
visited— Moscow,  Lcnini^rad.  Kiev.  Kharkov, 
and  Prague — were  monotonouslj  the  tame. 

The  f.ice  of  Mo.«cow  Is  tired,  dirty,  bedrag- 
gled, and  when  too  many  faces  are  Jammed 
into  too  little  sjiace,  the  odor  becomes  dis- 
tressingly repuhlve.  In  the  streets  you  ew> 
old  women  carefu'ly  sweeping  with  brooms 
made  of  a  handful  of  tw;gs  tied  to  a  long 
stick,  yet  If  you  sidle  throu^'h  an  archway 
into  the  inevitable  (Icurtyard  back  of  the 
buridln:;s  the  scene  is  one  of  dirt,  filth,  and 
complete  confusion, 

CHAPTER    III.    PAWNS    OF    TYRANNT 

How  does  a  street  in  Morcow — or  any  other 
Riu.sian  city — look  in  the  broad,  general 
view?  Well,  let's  take  a  typical  block  In 
Dallas  and  by  the  weirdest  api)licatlon  of 
Im.  ;^ination.  try  to  c^mcrt  it  Into  a  Russian 
block. 

T.Ike  Dallas"  Main  Street,  for  Instance,  ex- 
tending from  Ak.Td  to  Ervay.  Here  are 
buildings  ranging  from  two  or  three  stories 
t<j  .'kycrapors.  Rus:ian  style,  this  street 
would  be  about  four  times  as  broad.  It 
would  have  a  set  of  rattling  streetcars,  and 
also  buses,  quite  similar  to  ours.  The  street- 
level  doors  would  op?n  Into  slu.ps.  such  as  a 
bak-^ry.  a  bookstore,  a  meat  market  (no 
reiri'.vr.ii'oni ,  a  c:.>thlng  store,  a  drugstore, 
etc  Toese  .•■tores  would  be  rel  aively  small, 
and  in  the  cases  of  the  fond  shops,  probably 
Wfjuld  have  lines  of  cuMomers  extending 
out  the  door  and  oito  the  sidewalk. 

Above  all  tlie.'-e  stores  Wf)uld  be  the  flats  of 
work'  r:;.  On  the  lidewalki  would  be  vendors 
operating  from  rather  criKle  wooden  booths. 
One  would  be  selling  watermelons,  another 
Equash.  another  Ice  cream,  another  books, 
and  at  the  curb.side  would  be  a  peddler  of 
lottery  tickets,  the  prize  being  perhaps  an 
automobile,  or  a  motor  scooter. 

Cars  copied 

At  the  corners  of  our  model  block  would  be 
a  stale  policeman,  smartly  clad  in  blue  uni- 
form with  red  trim.  He  would  be  wearing 
typical  black  Ru.'-sian  boots,  and  would  be 
handling  his  black  and  white  nightstick  In 
precise,  well-defined  instructions  to  traffic. 
Occasionally  a  large  black  car  would  speed 
by.  This  would  be  a  Zia  or  a  Zlm  (copied 
exactly,  excepi  for  the  nameplate.  from  our 
Buick  or  Packard  of  6  or  8  years  back). 
More  often,  trucks  would  whizz  by.  These 
would  be  exact  replicas  of  a  Chevrolet  for 
the  lighter  models,  an  International  for 
medium  weight,  or  a  Mack  for  the  big  jobs. 

In  Moscow,  driving  Is   the  wackiest  busi- 
ness you  ever  saw.     llure  are  no  speed  llm- 
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\tB  and  a  pedestrian  croGses  a  street  at  bis 
own  risk.  I  actually  •&«■  drivers  skimming 
along  at  60  miles  an  hour  make  passes  at 
pedestrians  who  were  a  little  tardy  In  scam- 
pering to  the  safety  of  the  sidewalk.  And 
there  was  no  warning  b<K»use  It  Is  Illegal 
to  honk  a  horn  In  Moecow  except  In  ex- 
ueme  emergencies.  I  heard  a  horn — Just  a 
tap  In  each  case — only  twice.  It  Is  also 
Illegal  to  operate  a  car  on  the  streets  of  Moe- 
cow If  It  Is  dirty,  BO  you  see  drivers  wiping 
and  jxjllshlng  between  trips.  At  night,  cars 
oi>CTale  with  only  their  parking  lights  on. 
and  It  Is  common  pract.ce  to  do  a  lot  of 
coastlr/g.  Drivers  say  It  Is  more  economical 
to  whip  up  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour,  cut 
the  engine,  step  on  the  clutch  and  coiist 
almost  to  a  stop.  Then  they  turn  the  key. 
let  out  the  clutch  and  (;lve  'er  the  gas  to 
get  back  up  to  60  again  so  they  can  coast 
some  more.  Automatic  transmissions  are  un- 
known, and  practically  all  vehicles  are  Gov- 
ernment owned.  Few  ordinary  RiK-^sians  can 
afford  so  much  as  a  motcr  scooter,  let  alone 
a  car.  Horse-drawn  carts  and  wagons,  the 
horse  wearing  the  high  wooden  collar  above 
his  withers,  are  fairly  common. 

What  I  have  Just  described  Is  a  typical  city 
scene.  In  Moscow,  however,  there  are  un- 
usual and  outstanding  sites.  The  subway. 
Metropole.  Is  one.  The  s'.atlon  I  visited  was 
the  epitome  of  cleanliness.  Its  escalators 
were  the  steepest  and  the  fastest  I  ever  saw. 
On  one  level,  six-car  trains  operated  In  both 
north  and  south  directions  and  on  a  1- 
mlnute  schedule.  On  a  lower  level.  In  the 
same  station,  trains  operated  east  and  west. 
For  a  few  cents  you  can  ride  all  day  on  the 
blgM. 

Tale  of  fe>mb 
The  Kremlin  Is  a  show  In  lt.self.  because 
the  Kremlin  must  alro  Include  Red  Square 
outside  the  wall,  as  well  as  the  Lenln-Stalln 
mausoleum.  Cathedrals,  now  overhauled  as 
museums,  are  part  of  the  Kremlin  package. 
I  walked  the  length  of  Red  Square  on  a 
60  ,  windy,  drizzly  day.  Four  or  Ave  blocks 
from  the  mausoleum,  perhaps  for  a  greater 
distance  Into  a  park,  a  line  of  people,  four 
abreast,  waited  to  look  at  the  earthly  re- 
mains of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  Most  of  these 
were  visitors  to  Mo.-cow.  pilgrims  to  Mecca, 
so  to  speak,  whose  visit  would  not  have  been 
complete  without  silently  passing  the  biers 
of  the  bearded  Lenin  and  the  beribboned 
Stalin 

The  mausoleum  Is  a  square,  squat  block 
of  red  and  black  granite,  as  austere  as  it 
Is  uninviting.  FYesh  flowers  are  always  pres- 
ent, and  facing  each  other  In  the  narrow 
doorway  are  Russian  so'.dlers.  as  Immobile 
as  the  rock  house,  as  expressionless  as  the 
gray  sky  overhead.  The  honor  guard  Is 
changed  en  the  hour,  a  fresh  set  of  young 
men  carrying  bayoneted  rifles  goosestepplng 
Into  place  with  stomping  feet  and  swinging 
arms. 

Our  guide  took  us  to  the  head  of  the  line. 
We  moved  In,  and  descended  to  a  basement. 
The  plainness  was  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
g.uidlnefs  usually  evident  In  Russian  decor. 
The  blf.ck  and  wine-red  granite  gave  a  som- 
ber backdrop  to  the  glass-enclosed  bodies. 
Th?re  was  Lenin  first.  He  was  remarkably 
well  preserved  for  his  30-odd  years  on  the 
slab.  Dressed  In  a  very  plain  and  severe 
black  suit,  his  lone  decoration  was  a  small 
red  ribbon.  A  dim.  yellow  spotlight  accen- 
tuated the  pallor  of  Lenin's  face,  but  spar- 
kled oil  the  knuckles  of  his  hands,  the  only 
evidence  I  could  see  that  the  figure  might 
be  wax. 

Never  so  good 
As  for  old  Joe.  he  probably  never  lex>ked 
so  good  In  real  life.  He  wore  an  array  of 
ribbons  that  extended  from  well  above  the 
breast  p<x:ket  down  to  the  beltUne  of  his 
beautifully  tailored  military  Jacket.  The  old 
boy  looked  like  he  had  simply  stretched 
cut  for  a  nap. 


Strolling  through  the  courtyard  back  of  the 
tomb.  I  saw  the  gnraves  of  revolutionary 
heroes.  High  on  the  massive  wall  of  the 
Kremlin  were  little  bronze  plaques.  Behind 
these  were  the  urns  containing  ashes  of  other 
lesser  Red  heroes.  In  this  setting  of  quiet 
dignity.  I  pondered  the  diabolical  scheme 
perpetrated  upon  millions  of  hapless  men  and 
women  by  these  two  pawns  of  tyranny — 
Lenin,  the  planner.  Stalin,  the  executioner — 
and  wondered  what  it  would  take  to  lure 
the  millions  away  from  tJielr  godless  shrine. 

In  a  flash  it  occurred  to  me.  and  my  cap- 
italistic self  muttered:  "How  I'd  like  to  have 
the  concession  of  showing  a  1959  Thunder- 
bird  right  across  the  street  from  Lenin  and 
company."  Tliat.  I  was  certain,  "would 
make  the  Russians  throw  rocks  at  a  couple  of 
mummies  named  Lenin  and  Stalin." 

And  it  would. 

CHAPTER    IV.    ISLAND    OF    r-RFEDOM 

Regardless  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  the 
Russian  people  toward  American  tourists 
(they  like  us  better  than  any  other  v.sitcrs 
beci'.uc  we  are  more  sincere)  a  country  boy 
can't  help  feeling  that  he  Is  hemmed  in. 
constantly  under  observation,  liable  to  run 
afoul  of  the  l.iw  and  find  himself  thrown  Into 
a  dungecn  beneath  the  Kremlin  and  from 
there  shipped  off  to  a  Siberian  salt  mine 
without  the  slightest  Indication  ever  being 
given  of  his  ultimate  fate.  Maybe  such 
thlni^s  don't  happen  since  the  days  of  Stalin 
and  Berla.  but  one  never  knows  when  the  un- 
predictable Russians  will  revert  to  their  old 
ways  and  once  again  grease  the  gates  to 
the  big  deep  freeze.  As  this  Is  written,  the 
United  States  Is  trying  vainly  to  get  word 
about  the  crew  members  of  a  plane  forced 
down  In  the  Soviet.  The  Commies  have 
advised  us  that  six  of  the  crew  died.  No 
word  has  leaked  out  regarding  the  other  11. 

During  my  stay  in  Moscow.  I  visit(»d  the 
American  Embassy  several  times,  and  each 
time  I  left.  I  felt  certain  I  was  followed. 
As  you  leave  the  nondescript  building,  the 
Russian  police  standing  at  the  door  nod  a 
friendly  "Dosveedanya."  and  may  even  give 
you  a  snappy  salute.  As  your  car  pulls 
away,  the  inevitable  shadow  moves  behind 
you  until  your  car  reaches  Its  destination. 
This  seems  to  satisfy  everybody  concerned 
that  you're  going  somewhere  and  regardless 
of  your  destination,  you're  followed  nc  more 
until    you   once   again   visit   the   Embr;ssy. 

Moscow's  little  Island  of  freedom  Is  n  ram- 
shackle three-story  building  In  the  outskirts 
of  the  main  business  district.  A  brass  name- 
plate  Identifies  the  old  brick  structure  as 
"the  American  House." 

Jukebox  on  guard 

The  American  House  Is  simply  the  dor- 
mitory where  single  employees  at  tlie  Em- 
bassy reside.  The  second  floor  is  given  over 
to  bedrooms.  Each  man  has  a  room  of  his 
own  furnished  in  the  simplest  fashion  with 
the  decorations  being  dependent  upon  the 
occupant's  Imagination.  There  Is  a  mcsshall. 
and  on  the  third  floor,  an  auditorium  with 
about  150  chairs.  On  several  week  nights. 
an  American  movie  Is  shown.  Bingo  Is  the 
pastime  each  Thursday  night.  Saturday 
night  IS  dance  night.  A  small  bar  serving 
American  beer  and  other  drinks  Is  avail- 
able. Boys  residing  in  the  dormitory  oper- 
ate the  movie  equipment  (which  Is  pretty 
well  worn  out  with  new  equipment  being 
hard  to  come  by)  and  the  bar.  In  a  corner 
is  a  Jukebox,  and  this  little  Item  Is  a  sort 
of  watchdog  for  the  fellows  who  call  this 
pitiful  little  Island  of  freedom  their  home. 

The  Jukebox  Is  a  Russian  detector,  and 
it  works  In  this  way:  When  a  Russian  tries 
to  crash  the'  party  (and  they  occasionally 
do)  they  give  themselves  away  the  instant 
they  walk  into  the  room.  When  anyone 
from  one  of  the  free  world's  embassies  enters 
the  room  he  immediately  goes  to  the  bar 


for  a  drink  and  to  get  acquainted.  A  Rus- 
sian can't  stand  passing  up  a  jukebox,  so 
he  first  stops  there  and  plays  a  few  tunes 
before  going  to  the  bar — if  he  lasts  that  long. 
Usually,  they're  spotted  Immediately  and 
Invited  to  leave  before  they  ever  get  around 
to  the  drinking  point. 

Our  group  visited  the  American  House 
and  It  was  the  only  time  In  Russia  we  felt 
unrestrained  and  free  to  say  what  we 
pleased.  We  exchanged  ideas  freely  with  the 
American  boys  living  there.  We  met  some 
swell  Britishers,  like  Sam  Hardwicke.  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  and  even  some  people  we 
couldn't  understand,  nor  did  tliey  savvy 
English,  but  somehow,  when  free  people  get 
together,  there  is  a  common  understanding 
reached  even  If  you  have  to  do  It  with  sign 
language. 

Fair  is  standout 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  attraction  in 
Moscow  is  the  National  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural Fair.  It  is  a  Icxral  counterpart,  al- 
though on  a  much  larger  scale,  of  tlie  Hus- 
sion exhibit  at  the  World  s  Fair  in  Brussels. 
After  seeing  the  latter,  and  observing  the 
very  complete  manner  in  which  the  Commies 
clobbered  the  U.S.  -xhibit  with  the  sheer 
weight  of  quantity,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  Moscow  falrgrcunds. 

The  showpiece  of  the  Soviet  Empire  con- 
sists of  21  "pavilions,"  which  are  not  pavilions 
at  all  but  full-sized  exhibition  halls  quite 
comparable  to  the  Hall  of  State  or  the  gen- 
eral exhibits  structures  at  the  Texas  Fair. 
The  entire  grounds  are  beautifully  land- 
scaped, and  If  the  Russians  can't  do  any- 
thing else  In  big-league  fashion  you  have 
to  credit  them  with  the  ability  to  grow  flower 
gardens  of  breathtaking  beauty. 

The  contents  of  the  21  buildings  offer  a 
cross  section  of  life  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  Close  to  60.000  exhibits  are  on  hand. 
Including  more  than  4.000  pieces  of  machin- 
ery ranging  from  all  sorts  of  mobile  vehicles 
to  a  completely  equipped  drilling  rig,  ma- 
chine-tool equipment,  ofBce  machines,  medi- 
cal equipment,  livestock,  furs,  clothes,  farm 
produce— which  U  kept  fresh  by  dally  re- 
placements. 

Sputnik   Displayed 

At  the  national  fair,  as  In  Brussels,  the 
Russkles  resort  to  some  pretty  fancy  show- 
manship. They  make  a  terrifBc  display  of 
material  objects.  They  fill  in  the  voids  with 
masterful  mockups  and  scale  models.  By  the 
time  you  have  seen  so  many  bright  and 
shiny  producU  there  Is  little  reason  for  you 
to  believe  they  aren't  actually  making  the 
Items  or  building  the  proJecU  illustrated  by 
models.  Sputnik  was  there,  so  why  think 
they  didn't  have  a  continuous  casting  si^el 
mill,  shown  by  models?  A  shiny  1958  mcdel 
car  was  there,  so  why  think  It  wasn't  in  pro- 
duction? Well,  maybe  the  stupid  oafs  from 
Outer  Mongolia  went  for  that  stuff,  but  I 
looked  for  myself,  and  nowhere,  but  no- 
where, in  the  four  principal  cities  of  Ru.ssla 
did  I  see  a  car  even  closely  resembling  those 
on  display. 

Leaving  Moscow  w.is  like  shedding  a  d.rty 
shirt.  When  we  headed  for  the  railroad  sta- 
tion for  our  first  Jaunt  by  rail,  it  was  like 
washing  your  hands  with  a  bar  of  good  Amer- 
ican soap — and  In   hot  water. 

The  Red  Arrow  E.<press  pulls  out  of  Mos- 
cow at  midnight  and  arrives  In  Leningrad  at 
9  a.m.  It  Is  quite  the  plushlest  train  I  ever 
rode.  Russians  will  tell  you  that  It  Is  Soviet 
built,  and  since  I  saw  no  other  evidence  any- 
where In  the  country  that  the  Russians  were 
capable  or  willing  to  build  a  vehicle  like  this 
one,  I  had  to  go  along  with  the  popular  be- 
lief that  the  Red  Arrow  is  in  reality  Hitler's 
old  personal  train  obtained  in  war  repara- 
tions. 

The  only  dlesel  engine  I  saw  In  Russia — 
save  a  miniature  in  Kharkov — pulled  the  Red 
Arrow.  It  had  speed  aplenty,  and  I  Imagine 
unusual  comfort  for  a  rough  roadbed. 
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Midnight  snack 

"Mid  red  velvet  drapes,  beautifully  lac- 
quered wcx3dwork,  glistening  brass  fittings, 
we  settled  down  as  the  express  pulled  out. 
Then  in  walked  a  fat  and  squatty  Russian 
woman  with  caviar,  sausage  and  cheese 
sandwiches,  beer  or  champagne,  and  rolls. 
Moscow  was  lost  In  the  darkness,  and  ahead 
was  Leningrad. 

Daylight  found  me  up,  camera  unfolded, 
and  shooting  everything  through  an  open 
window.  At  the  start  of  our  trip,  the  Rus- 
sian guides  told  us  we  were  not  to  take  pic- 
tures from  an  airplane  or  train,  or  of  air- 
ports and  bridges.  They  promptly  forgot  the 
admonition  and  we  shot  anything  we  wanted 
to. 

Leningrad  was  Important  because  It  was 
here  that  we  felt  the  distinct  lessening  of 
Communist  domination,  at  least,  outwardly. 
As  we  moved  further  from  Moscow,  this  be- 
came more  and  more  pronounced.  By  the 
time  we  reached  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
leading  satellite  of  the  Russians,  It  had 
practically  disappeared.  The  Commies  were 
In  control,  no  doubt  of  It,  but  on  the  surface 
there  was  beginning  to  appear  little  sparks 
of  state  pride,  of  Individual  thinking,  of 
an  esprit  de  corps  whose  symbol  was  not 
the  hammer  and  sickle,  nor  the  portrait  of 
Lenin,  but  Instead,  a  wisp  of  freedom  that 
might  someday  bloom  Into  a  canopy  of 
liberty. 

CHAPTEB     V.    RUSSIAN     EDUCATION     BLIND     MANS 

BLurr 

Before  visiting  the  Soviet  Union,  I  had 
read  much  about  the  Reds"  educational  sys- 
tem, and  as  a  result,  had  gained  a  certain 
respect  for  a  program  that  was  reported  to 
be  turning  out  engineers  and  scientists  like 
an  old  dominicker  hen  hatches  chicks.  In 
my  mind's  eye,  the  Russians  had  scientists 
and  engineers  growing  on  trees. 

I  paid  particular  attention  to  education 
In  the  Soviet,  from  nursery  to  college,  and 
I  think  each  phase  Is  worthy  of  comment. 

Ninety  percent  of  Russian  women  are 
workers,  lliey  are  employed  in  every  type 
of  Job  from  mixing  concrete  to  repairing 
streetcar  tracks,  from  painting  to  running  a 
machine,  from  driving  a  bus  to  following  a 
plow.  I  saw  them  in  all  of  these  occupa- 
tions— and  more. 

Start  early 

The  Communists  take  over  almost  from 
the  Instant  a  child  is  born.  As  quickly  as 
pos.^'.ble,  a  mother  gets  back  to  her  Job. 
If  she  works  In  a  bank,  or  a  bakery,  or  a 
factory,  her  employer  furnishes  a  day  nurs- 
ery. These  nurseries  are  well  equipped  and 
staffed  by  qualified  people.  The  mother 
may  choase  to  Uike  her  baby  to  and  from 
work  each  day.  leaving  tjie  child  In  the 
nursery.  Or  she  may  elect  ij  place  the  child 
in  another  type  nursery  wnJch  plermlts  her 
to  take  the  youngster  home-^MJweekends. 
There  is  still  another  type  of  nursery  school 
in  which  the  child  becomes  a  full-time  resi- 
dent and  student.  In  this  institution,  the 
parents  visit  the  child  periodically,  and  for 
all  good  purposes,  hand  over  all  responsibil- 
ity  for   the   child's   future   to  someone   else. 

I  asked  a  young  mother  who  had  her 
youngster  only  on  weekends  If  she  didn't 
feel  she  was  shirking  a  responsibility,  if  she 
didn't  feel  she  was  losing  much  of  the  pleas- 
ure attached  to  having  babies  of  her  own. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I  think  my  child  is 
being  cared  for  much  better  than  I  can  care 
for  her.  The  people  In  charge  of  the  nursery 
are  experts  and  are  far  better  qualified  to 
train  a  child  than  I  am." 

By  the  time  Russian  kids  are  6  or  7  years 
of  age,  they  usually  become  members  of  the 
Young  Pioneers,  a  pre-Conununlst  outfit 
which  corresponds  to  the  age  groups  we  have 
In  the  Cub  Scouts  and  Brownies.  Next, 
there  comes  membership  in  the  Young  Com- 
munist League,  and  after  that,  membership 


In  the  party  proper  If  It  U  sought  and  the 
candidate  Is  politically  desirable.  By  thla 
time,  a  Russian  youngster  is  In  hla  or  her 
twenties,  and  oddly  enough,  not  too  much 
Importance  is  attached  to  becoming  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  party. 

No  revolution 
Many  top  Russians,  while  they  go  along 
with  party  principles  completely,  are  not 
members  simply  because  they  do  not  want 
to  go  to  the  extra  trouble  and  work  that 
membership  requires.  Party  leaders  are  not 
concerned  with  a  certain  degree  of  laxity  by 
the  people  on  this  score.  "Why  should  we 
worry  now?  '  one  top  Commie  a.sked,  "We've 
had  them  for  more  than  20  years  and  If 
they're  not  Cummunlsts  at  heart,  mere  mem- 
bership won't  change  their  attitude."  Most 
Russians,  after  20  or  more  years  of  having  the 
party  line  drummed  into  their  sen.ses  at 
every  turn,  are  Communists  at  heart,  and  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  revolution  In 
RQssla  Is  as  farfetched  as  it  would  be  in  the 
United  Stales. 

I  visited  public  school  No.  57  in  Kiev. 
Thte  city  Is  the  capital  of  the  rich  Ukraine, 
often  called  the  breadbasket  of  Russia. 
Here,  people  are  friendlier  than  in  Moscow. 
They  seem  to  be  a  happier  lot,  and  somewhat 
removed  from  the  constant  pressure  of  party 
activities  which  characterizes  Moscow.  This 
atmosphere  was  predominant  in  public  school 
No.  57,  an  old  school  located  In  a  better  sec- 
tion of  Kiev. 

The  school  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  Germans,  and  the  administrator,  Mrs. 
Olga  Matslnchuk,  mother  of  three  daughters, 
discussed  the  rebuilding  of  the  school  by  its 
teachers  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  toward 
the  Germans  creeping  into  her  remarks.  She 
said  what  the  invaders  didn't  ruin,  they  stole, 
so  the  school  had  to  be  rebuilt  from  the 
ground  up. 

Poorly  equipped 
There  was  a  sort  of  stiff  dignity  clearly 
visible  on  every  hand.  As  I  moved  from  one 
classroom  to  another,  the  girls  curtsied,  the 
boys  snapped  to  attention  and  bowed  stiffly. 
I  saw  a  physics  and  chemistry  classroom. 
There  was  hardly  more  equipment  than  bun- 
sen  burners  and  test  tubes.  In  the  mechani- 
cal shop,  there  was  a  worn  drill  press,  a  small 
lathe,  several  grinding  wheels,  a  few  vises, 
flies,  and  miscellaneous  small  handtools. 
By  the  time  I  finished  my  trip  through  the 
school,  I  had  a  pretty  low  opinion  of  Russian 
education.  Later,  I  met  Dr.  Roselia  Linskle, 
a  former  SMU  teacher  who  is  still  In  Russia 
with  a  group  of  American  teachers  studying 
In  detail  the  entire  Soviet  school  system. 

Dr.  Llnskie  confirmed  what  I  had  suspect- 
ed: The  so-called  advanced  Russian  science 
student  Is  not  even  the  equal  of  an  American 
high  school  general  science  student. 

Public  school  No.  57  had  930  pupils  in  10 
grades  generally  coinciding  with  our  elemen- 
tary and  higli  schools.  There  were  50 
teachers  handling  23  classes.  All  pupils  study 
Russian  and  mathematics  for  10  years.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  them  study  English.  The 
school  administrator  earns  2.900  rubles  per 
month,  or  at  4  to  1,  ab<jut  $700  per  month. 
Which  is  unusually  high  when  compared  with 
similar  responsibilities  in  other  activities. 
Teachers  are  paid  by  the  hour.  8  to  15  rubles 
per  teaching  hour,  depending  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Average  teacher  earnings  are  from 
1.000  to  1,800  rubles  or  from  $250  to  $450  per 
month. 

Lenin  everywhere 
Lenin's  pictures  and  busts  were  all  over 
the  place.  Huge  green  plants  lined  the  halls. 
On  the  walls  were  bronze  plaques  setting 
forth  the  rules  of  conduct.  One  room  In  par- 
ticular impressed  me.  This  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Young  Pioneers.  Here  the 
organization's  leaders  met  to  study  and  to 
virtually  worship  before  the  shrine  of  a 
former  student,  a  teenage  girl  who  fought 
and  was  killed  during  the  war.  In  glass  cases 
were  some  of  her  clothes,  books,  and  pictures. 


Moscow  University,  when  compared  on  a 
realistic  basis  with  our  big  American  col- 
leges, was  no  more  Impressive  than  public 
school  No.  67.  But  fur  bigness,  the  grand 
manner,  the  flamboyant,  it  is  something  to 
behold.  The  central  tower  of  the  massive 
structure  is  almost  800  feet  high.  Four 
smaller  towers  adorn  the  corners  of  the 
building.  There  are  20  lecture  rooms  ac- 
commodating 600  students  each,  and  our 
giUde  made  much  of  the  fact  that  each  lec- 
ture is  tape-recorded  and  filed  in  the  library. 
No  less  than  113  speedy  elevators  serve  the 
17.CO0  students,  6.000  of  whom  reside  In  the 
main  building.  The  dormitory  areas  are  very 
plain.  Eaclj  student  Is  assigned  a  cubicle 
amounting  to  8  squ;ire  meters.  This  is 
something  like  a  room  9  by  9  feet.  The  room 
is  comfortable,  and  down  the  hall  Is  a  com- 
munity kitchen  where  meals  may  be  pre- 
pared.    Otherwise  a  cafeteria  is  available. 

Students  are  paid  300  rubles  ($75)  per 
month  in  their  first  year.  The  second  year 
they  receive  350  rubles  a  month,  antf  trom 
there  on.  bonuses  may  allow  a  student  to 
receive  as  much  as  800  rubles  per  month. 

Busy  summer 

Since  I  visited  the  university  during  the 
vacation  pcrkxl.  I  cannot  assume  to  know 
very  much  about  the  courses.  During  the 
summer,  however,  the  school  is  a  beehive  of 
activity  with  all  sorts  of  special  meetings. 
On  the  day  I  w.is  there,  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Slavic  Languages  was 
In  session.  Other  special  sessions  Included  a 
Congress  on  Refrigeration,  and  a  Congress 
on  Astronomy. 

My  low  estimate  of  the  entire  Russian 
8Ch(X)I  system  U  the  result  of  observation 
and  numerous  dlscu-sslons  with  Russian  and 
American  teachers  and  students.  I  got  the 
Idea  the  "Russkles"  are  playing  a  sort  of 
bllndman's  buff,  and  that  back  of  highly 
publicized  facades  of  higher  learning  there 
are  numerous  gaps.  The  Russians,  as  I 
learned  In  many  other  activities,  are  jmst 
masters  at  playing  hop-fkip-and-Jump.  Edu- 
cation Is  no  exception,  witness  an  incident  I 
experienced  In  Kiev  where  I  met  a  young 
woman  medical  student.  She  spoke  halting 
English  but  she  finally  got  across  the  Idea 
that  on  the  following  Monday  she  would  be 
leaving  school  for  2  months  to  go  to  a  nearby 
collective  farm  to  help  get  the  harvest  In. 
Her  entire  cla.ss  was  going  to  forget  the 
scalpel  and  pick  up  the  scythe  for  a  time. 
How  many  of  our  young  doctors  would  con- 
done such  a  practice,  and  how  many  of  us 
would  want  or  expect  them  to? 

CHAnTK    VI.    THE    UNBimiED   CORPSE 

To  understand  the  death  sentence  Imposed 
upon  Christianity  in  Russia  by  the  Commu- 
nists,  one  must  realize  that  the  party  has 
been  In  power  something  over  40  years.  For 
a  person  to  remember  anything  at  all  of  the 
land  or  its  customs  prior  to  the  revolution, 
he  would  have  U)  be  something  like  50  years 
of  age.  A  prerevolutlon  Christian,  there- 
fore, would  be  sctmewhere  near  60.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  practically  all  peo- 
ple you  see  at  a  churcli  service  are  elderly. 

Religion  In  Russia,  although  existing  un- 
der a  reprieve  at  the  moment,  is  destined  to 
go  the  way  of  political  freedom  in  the  So- 
viet. True,  the  Russians  are  permitted  to 
worship  God,  but  for  the  first  20  years  or  so 
of  a  Russian's  life,  he  has  little  opportunity 
to  be  exposed  to  anything,  certainly  not  re- 
ligion, except  communism — and  communism 
makes  a  mockery  of  Christ. 

When  the  present  elderly  generation  passes 
Into  the  shadows,  religion  will  go  with  it  un- 
less a  miracle  occurs  to  give  the  youth  of 
Russia  an  opportunity  to  know  about 
Christianity. 

Making  no  gains 
A  Russian  clergyman  told  me  that  religion 
Is   not   making    any   gains.     Aside   from  the 
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Government  attitude  of  surface  toleration 
but  undercover  oppoaition,  the  acute  hous- 
ing situation  forestalls  any  effort  to  increase 
church  accommodations.  A  materialistic 
government  refuses  to  recognize  spiritual 
needs  while  placing  all  emphasis  on  the 
sheltering  of  physical  bodies.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  Baptist  Church  in  Moscow  is  the 
country's  leading  Protestant  institution. 
This    is    a    congregation    of    4.000    members. 

There  are  three  Sunday  services  and  three 
during  the  week.  At  each  service,  two 
preachers  deliver  two  sermons,  a  2-hour  pro- 
gram during  which  several  hundred  stand  in 
the  cramped  quarters. 

The  minister.  Michael  Zhldkov,  was  par- 
tially trained  at  a  Baptist  school  In  London. 
He  said  there  are  a  half-mllUon  Baptists  In 
Russia  using  6.300  churches.  He  said  the 
Moscow  church  has  operated  continuously  for 
80  years.  There  Is  an  excellent  choir  of  100 
voices.  On  the  subject  of  government  oppo- 
sition. Minister  Zhldkov  admitted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  teaches  against  religion,  and 
that  you  cannot  be  a  Baptist  and  party  mem- 
ber, too,  as  far  as  the  party  is  concerned. 
Reverend  Zhldkov  professed  to  be  a  Christian 
In  every  sense  of  the  word,  yet  when  asked 
about  his  feelings  toward  communism,  he 
said  he  was  in  complete  accord  with  the 
party.  Whether  this  was  true,  or  he  simply 
said  so  to  prevent  rousing  the  wrath  of  the 
Commies,  was  debatable. 

On  the  bus  one  day,  during  a  lull  In  the 
conversation.  I  bluntly  asked  our  feminine 
guide.  "Galena,  do  you  believe  In  God?" 

"No."  she  quickly  replied.  I  drew  another 
negative  answer  when  I  arked  If  her  mother 
had  been  a  Chrlrtian.  "But  my  grandmother 
believes  in  God,"  she  added.  Galena  said  she 
had  never  read  the  Bible.  But  I  could  de- 
tect a  trace  of  curiosity  In  this  genial  young 
woman  of  good  education.  Finally,  she  had 
to  come  out  with  it 

"What  does  your  God  look  like?"  Galena 
asked. 

What  a  question  for  a  layman  to  ponder 
when  It  is  asked  by  an  adult  of  Intelligence 
and  honest  Intent. 

I  might  have  Faiisflcd  a  child  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  not  this  young  woman.  While  I 
groped  for  a  proper  explanation  she  hit  me 
with  this  one:  "Where  docs  your  God  live,  up 
in  the  sky?" 

AnstiTr  needed 

I  thought  about  Bob  Goodrich  and  McLaln 
Smith  and  Tom  Shipp.  and  wished  that  one 
of  those  stalwarts  could  have  been  there 
to  back  me  up  I  sure  needed  It — and  this 
g.rl  so  desperately  needed  an  answer  she 
could  understand  and  believe. 

Tlie  situation  in  Czechoslovakia  is  not 
nearly  so  g'.oomy.  But  there,  nothing  is 
nearly  as  dismal  as  in  Russia.  A  respon- 
sible Czech  Catholic  told  me  she  believed  the 
church  was  holding  Its  own  desp.te  the  fact 
that  Communist  government  was  stand. ng 
the  expense  of  church  and  cathrdral  over- 
haul and  paying  the  salaries  of  the  preachers. 
But  how  can  a  preacher  or  a  priest  be  really 
free  If  the  Commies  p.iy  him? 

Yes.  barring  a  miracle,  religion  Is  doomed 
in  the  land  of  the  Reds.  The  old.=ters  are 
taking  the  remaining  vestiges  With  them, 
and   there  Is  no  second  team  of  youngsters. 

Russia  in  retrospect 

After  this  series  of  articles  was  started, 
the  shortage  of  manpower  became  more 
evident  in  Premier  Khrushchev's  modifica- 
tion of  the  educational  system.  Full-time 
schooling  will  now  last  only  7  or  8  years,  with 
high  school  students  doing  most  of  their 
learning  at  night  after  working  during  the 
day.  A  scant  handful  of  high  school  grad- 
u:\tss  known  to  be  politically  desirable  will 
go  to  college,  and  there,  all  but  the  very 
elite  will  be  required  to  hold  full-time  Jobs 
on  the  outside.  Result:  Most  Russian  boys 
and  girls  will  go  to  work  when  they  are  14 
or  15  and  foreet  schooline. 


Savings  gamble 

Banking:  Russian  banks  promote  a  unique 
savings  activity.  Depositors  agree  to  pool 
their  3  percent  interest,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  hold  a  lottery  on  the  pool — possible 
to  earn  100  percent  on  dejsoslts  if  you're 
lucky.  A  3-percent  bond  issue  recently  ma- 
tured but  was  deferred  for  20  years  with  no 
Interest,  a  bank  president  told  me.  Reason: 
The  workers  elected  to  leave  the  money  In 
the  Government  so  that  more  new  housing 
could  be  built.  There  has  never  been  a  bank 
holdup  or  robbery  in  Communist  Russia. 
Reason :  Nothing  to  spend  the  money  for, 
and  If  there  was.  everybody  knows  what  each 
other  makes  and  any  unusual  spending  would 
cause  a  man's  neighbors  to  report  him. 

Divorce:  In  Leningrad,  posting  of  divorce 
intent  is  4  years  behind.  I  ran  across  one 
family  of  four.  A  divorce  would  be  granted 
if  the  husband  could  find  living  quarters 
elsewhere.  That  was  3  years  ago.  The  four 
still  live  in  two  rooms,  and  he's  stiH  looking. 

Jobs:  A  Russian  can  change  Jobs  simply  by 
filing  a  2  weeks'  notice.  Few  do,  however, 
because  lark  of  transportation  makes  it  Im- 
perative tliat  a  fellow  stay  put  when  he 
has  living  quarters  within  walking  distance 
of  his  Job.  Practically  all  production  Jobs 
p.ay  a  standard  wage  plus  piecewoork  incen- 
tives. Promotions  are  based  on  ability,  not 
seniority.  Trade  unions  demand  production, 
often  beyond  rated  capacity,  and  manage- 
ment is  not  tjo  keen  for  this  because  It 
hampers  maintenance  shifts  and  Increases 
breakdowns.  Doctors  are  permitted  to  ac- 
cept private  patients  in  addition  to  carrying 
on  their  socializ3d  practice. 

Few  aircraft 
,  The  military:  Nowhere  did  I  see  a  military 
plane  in  the  air.  There  were  8  or  10  Jets 
on  the  Moscow  parking  ramp.  Jtts,  DC-7's, 
etc..  are  pulled  out  on  the  gra':s  to  wooden 
workbenches  where  they  are  serviced  without 
protection  from  the  elements.  Countless 
Rus.'-ians  told  ms,  "Tell  your  Government 
not  to  bomb  us.  We  want  no  more  war, 
only  ix?aec."  I  saw  five  halftracks  dragging 
shrouded  artillery  through  Red  Square,  the 
only  evidence  of  military  might  observed  in 
5.000  miles  of  travel. 

Conclusion:  Ru.ssia  Is  growing  in  spite  of 
its  unwicldly.  ponderous,  wattelul  and  In- 
efficient rystem.  It  bears  continuous  watch- 
ing whils  we  keep  our  own  house  in  order. 
Sputn.k?  Th?  Germans  did  it  for  the  Hus- 
kies even  as  they  played  iniportant  roles  in 
developing  the  American  version.  Afraid? 
Never,  and  I'm  convinced  that  the  time  Is 
now  for  the  free  world  to  draw  the  line 
as:alnot    communism — and    hold    it. 


TRIBUTE    TO    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

AND     TO     HIS     MOTHER,     NANCY 

HANKS,  WHO  WAS  BORN  IN  WEST 

VIRGINIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  in  listening  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  the  meaningful  tribute  by 
Carl  Sandburg  to  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  I  was  made  aware  of  the 
peculiar  significance  of  Lincoln  in  the 
State  of  West  'Virginia. 

Over  a  span  of  14  years  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  the  congressional 
district  of  West  Virginia  in  which  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  born.  Her  birthplace  near  Antioch, 
in  Mineral  County,  is  revered  as  one  of 
our   States   historic  landmarks. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  quotation  from  a 
column  of  the  late  Arthur  Brisbane,  pub- 
lished on  Lincoln's  birth  anniversary  on 
February  12,  1936,  in  which  he  ia?te: 

Without  Nancy  Hanks  there  woula»nave 
been  no  Abraham  Lincoln.     This,  his  birth- 


day. Is  a  good  day  to  honor  him  and  his 
mother. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  It  is  appropriate 
to  remark  that  mothers  have  been  the 
inspiration  of  American  leaders  through- 
out our  country's  history.  Mothers  have 
too  often  been  the  unapplauded  molders 
of  men.  They  ask  nothing  for  them- 
selves, and  in  the  making  of  this  com- 
ment I  am  thinking  now  of  the  modest 
marker  there  on  a  hillside  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  mother  of  Lincoln  was 
born. 

At  the  foot  of  another  West  Virginia 
mountain  not  many  miles  away  lies  the 
town  of  Hendricks  where  lived  Karl 
Myers,  a  poet  laureate  of  my  State — 
then  a  young  man  who  was  crippled  and 
unable  to  walk.  He  composed  and  sent 
me  in  1936.  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  truly  touching 
and  moving  lines  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  is  verse  which  causes  us  not  to  think 
of  the  yesterdays,  but  for  a  moment  to 
picture  Lincoln  as  if  he  were  a  part  of 
the  restless  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  poem,  called  "If  Abraham  Lincoln 
Could  Talk  to  You,"  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows : 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  could  talk  to  you 

Over  the  radiophone  tonight, 
Cou'.d  for  a  moment  the  veil  step  through. 

Out   of   the   silence   and   far   skies  briglit. 

Gentle  and  great  as  of  old — what  then. 

Think  vou,  the  theme  of  his  speech  would 
be? 

Preachings,  perchance,  to  the  sons  of  man, 
Muddled  £md  restless,  beyond  the  sea? 

H^ply  a  word  on  affairs  of  Etate, 

Out  of  his  storehouse  of  wisdom  rare? 

Maby  a  fling  at  the  low  birth  rate? 
Pleas  for  the  virtues  of  days  that  were? 

Making  orations  Inspired  and  grave. 

Think  ycu  the  seconds  he'd  speed  away, 
Ca'^ting  his  pearls  on  the  wireless  wave 

Unto    all    people    and    nations?     Nay. 

Somehow  I  fancy  him  standing  here. 

Knowing  the  heart  of  the  world  is  sad, 
Spinning  a  yarn  of  the  yesteryear. 

Telling  a  story  to  make  us  glad. 

In  this  expressive  poem,  the  late  Karl 
Myers  caught  the  ever-living  spirit  of  a 
great  American — one  who  was  great  not 
so  much  because  of  the  brilliance  of  his 
mind  but  because  of  his  gentleness,  his 
depth  of  understanding,  his  capacity  for 
service,  his  humility  of  heart,  and  his 
guidance  of  those  who  needed  a  helping 
hand. 


PROPOSED  CLOSING  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMI!iS:ON  S  URANIUM 
PROCESSING  MILL  AT  MONTI- 
CELLO,  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  frugality 
in  Government  has  become  the  current 
crusade  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. The  President  talks  about  it  con- 
stantly in  his  messages  to  Congress  and 
at  his  press  conferences.  His  lieuten- 
ants never  lose  an  opportunity  to  echo 
his  sentiment.  The  size  of  the  price  tag 
on  any  commodity  the  Government 
buys — whether  it  is  national  survival  or 
airport  safety — seems  more  important 
than  what's  inside  the  package. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  soundness 
of  the  administration's  economic  philos- 
ophy here.     No  one  is  more  interested 
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than  I  in  reducing  Government  expendi- 
tures or  in  assuring  that  the  American 
taxpayer  gets  value  received  for  every 
dollar  spent.  But  in  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration's dollar-counting-above- 
all-else  attitude,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  an  impending  waste 
in  tax  dollars  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  in  my  State  of  Utah 
which  I  feel  is  indefensible. 

As  you  know,  Utah  has  been  a  center 
for  some  years  of  a  booming  uranium 
industry.  At  the  time  the  Government 
was  seeking  every  ounce  of  uranium 
available,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion went  into  the  uranium  millins  busi- 
ness. One  of  the  mills  it  erected  was  at 
Monticello,  Utah,  which  is  located  in 
San  Juan  County,  in  the  heart  of  the 
uranium  fields,  and  not  far  from  the 
famous  four  corners  where  Utah.  Colo- 
rado, Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  meet. 

The  mill  became  a  leader  in  ore  proc- 
essing and  assembled  a  staff  well  quali- 
fied to  handle  an  economic  operation. 
The  town  of  Monticello  assumed  a  heavy 
bonded  indebtedness  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary facilities  for  the  men,  and  their 
families,  who  came  to  work  in  the  mill, 
and  others  who  were  attracted  into  the 
area  because  of  the  uranium  boom,  be- 
lieving that  a  significant  portion  of  the 
repayment  would  come  from  the  taxes  of 
new  residents. 

Suddenly  the  Atomic  Enertiy  Commis- 
sion has  decided  to  get  out  of  the  ura- 
nium milling  business  to  turn  it  over  to 
private  industry.  I  certainly  do  not  dis- 
agree with  this  objective — if  private  in- 
dustry can  do  the  job.  it  certainly  should 
be  given  the  chance. 

But — and  here  is  where  my  quarrel  is — 
the  Atomic  Enery  Commission  has  now 
proposed  to  close  the  Monticello  mill  in 
about  6  months,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Standard  Uranium  Co.,  a  private 
concern  with  a  uranium  mine  near 
Monticello,  wants  to  buy  the  plant.  Its 
offer  to  buy  is  conditioned  upon  an  agree- 
ment with  the  AEC  for  purchase  of  an 
adequate  quantity  of  the  company's  ore 
to  justify  an  economic  operation.  Of 
course,  the  AEC  is  the  only  customer  who 
legally  may  buy.  The  Commission  has 
been  unwilling  so  far  to  sell  the  Monti- 
cello mill  on  these  terms,  and  salvage  for 
the  taxpayer  as  many  of  the  dollars 
which  went  into  its  construction  as  pos- 
sible, arguing  that  previous  commit- 
ments make  it  impossible  to  give  the 
company  the  necessary  uranium  oxide 
contracts. 

This  is  surprising  to  me,  because  the 
AEC  is  constantly  signing  new  contracts 
with  other  mills  built  recently,  or  which 
are  now  under  construction  or  expand- 
ing. Nine  new  uranium  mills,  built  by 
private  companies  which  hold  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  contracts  for  the  de- 
livery of  concentrates,  went  into  delivery 
in  1958.  Other  new  mills  are  now  being 
built  in  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

This  is  hard  for  the  people  of  Monti- 
cello to  understand.  It  is  even  harder 
for  them  to  follow  the  Une  of  AEC  rea- 
soning which  results  in  the  type  of  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 


on  February  5.  An  official  of  the  Lucky 
Mc  Uranium  Corp.  announced  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  short- 
ly modify  its  agreement  with  the  com- 
pany, and  increase  from  833  tons  to  1,000 
tons  a  day  the  amount  of  uranium  oxide 
it  is  buying  from  its  Lucky  Mc  mill  in 
Wyoming. 

Nor.  with  the  millmcn  about  to  lose 
their  jobs,  and  the  city  fathers  and  busi- 
ness concerns  deeply  concerned  about 
the  impact  on  the  city's  economy  of  the 
loss  of  a  substantial  slice  of  the  city's 
buying  power,  can  the  people  of  Monti- 
cello read  without  wincinc.  reports  such 
as  the  one  carried  in  the  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
une on  February  4  about  the  contracts 
the  Government  has  sit:ned  with  South 
Africa  to  buy  uranium  concentrates  frum 
that  area  through   1966  or  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  copies  of  two  columns  by  Rob- 
ert W.  Bernick  in  the  Salt  I  ake  Tribune 
which  relate  to  the  comments  I  have  just 
made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Suit  Lake  Tribune,  Feb    4,  19591 

Wist  Miners  Hear  Dark  U-Ore  News 

(By  Robert  W    Bernick) 

The  western  miner  can  quit  wirrying 
about  whether  the  U.S.  Government  has 
Irrevocably  obligated  Itself  to  buy  uranium 
concentrates  from  South  Africa  past  March 
31,  1962,  while  starving  exploration  In  this 
country. 

It  has. 

In  fact,  the  fantastic  deal  handed  the  big 
gold  producers  In  South  Africa  for  their  ura- 
nium all  but   beggars  description. 

And  It  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  huge 
complex  of  uranium  production  ba.^cd  on 
byproducts  recovery  froni  gold  mining  which 
with  native  labor  will  produce  the  world's 
lowest  cost  fissionable  material. 

That  these  fissionable  materials  will  one 
day  come  back  to  haunt  not  only  the  domes- 
tic mine's  struggles  for  a  free  market  but 
becomes  a  lever  In  international  politics 
seems  inevitable. 

According  to  Canada's  Northern  Miner,  the 
United  States  guarantees  purchase  of  ura- 
nium concentrates  from  South  African 
sources  tiirough  contract.^  which  e.xtend 
through   1966  and  1967. 

It  is  interesting,  but  hardly  unu.'sual  on 
the  part  of  Washington,  D.c;.,  these  days,  th:it 
the  American  government  o.Ters  foreigners 
contracts  for  a  longer  period  than  that  of- 
fered its  own  ta.x-paylng  citizens. 

(We  are  now  paying  $11.75  a  pound  for 
South  African  uranium  concentrates  again.'st 
an  ave^a^'e  price  of  $9  66  a  pound  inv  ura- 
nium produced  in  Western  United  States. 
The  price  for  U.S.  pnxJucers  after  M  srch  31, 
196'2,  Is  $8  a  pound.  AEC  has  never  told 
the  American  people  what  price  it  will  pay 
for  concentrates  from  South  Africa.  But 
as  the  existing  contracts  run  through  1967, 
there'.-}  reason  to  believe  the  price-cost  dis- 
parity will  Increase,  rather  than  decrease.) 

The  United  States  and  British  Govern- 
ments not  only  have  Issued  the  long  term, 
high  priced  guarantees  to  the  gold  producers 
for  their  uranium. 

Through  loans  from  these  two  Govern- 
ments, the  big  British  and  South  African 
controlled  gold  firms  have  built  some  67  mil- 
lion pounds  (sterling)  worth  of  plants  (17 
separate  ones),  including  a  9  million  pounds 


sulphuric   acid    plant    used    in   reduction   of 
uranium. 

With  Monticello  uranium  mill  closing,  ex- 
ploration ended  In  the  domestic  fields  and 
the  AEC  demanding  lower  costs  and  lower 
prices  In  the  United  States  for  reason  of 
"economy,"  there  is  but  one  word  for  the 
foreign  program  of  the  Commission:  Tragedy. 


(From  tlie  Silt  Like  Tribune.  Feb.  8,  1959] 

Lt  i  KY   Mc   Records   Wyoming   U-Gains 
(Dy  Robert  W    Bernick) 

Tlie  Lucky  Mc  Uranium  Corp.  Wednesday 
reported  $3,161482  net  profit  on  sales  of 
$9,115,438  In  urainum  concentrates  from  lis 
Gas  Hills  District.  Wyomiin;,  uranium  nail 
for  6  months  endtd   Dccc-mber  31,    1958. 

Allen  D.  Chri.sicnsen.  San  Francisco. 
pre..idi'i.t.  said  in  an  inieriin  report  to  share- 
holders : 

"We  expect  to  announro  shortly  a  modifi- 
cation of  our  aLtreeiiU'ut  with  the  Atomic 
F;iergy  Commission  Inr  sale  of  ur,;nlum  ox- 
ide ihrou.,h  the  year  1906.  which  will  require 
tlie  operation  ot  the  Lucky  Mc  mill  at  tlie 
rate  of   approxini.itely   1.000    Kjus  daily. 

'Our  present  contract  calls  f<jr  nn  op- 
erating rate  of  833  tons  a  day  through  March 
31.  1962.  Successful  conclusion  of  the  con- 
tract modification  will  as.sure  continued 
earnings   of   the   corporation   through    19C6. 

In  tlie  interim  financial  statement,  the 
fxocutive  di.^closed  that  In  the  last  quarter 
1958.  Lucky  Mc  p.ild  $1,148,000  on  bank  loans 
(for  construction  of  the  mill,  etc  ).  reducing 
the  out.staiidlng   balance  to  $7,352,000. 

Tlie  net  profit  figures  are  after  estimated 
taxes  and  operating  costs  but  before  de- 
pletion. They  Include  application  of  pre- 
vious year's  loss  (start  up)  of  oJie  and  six- 
tenths  nilUlon  dollars. 

Mr.  Chri.sten.sen  said  the  "operating  re- 
suius  "  during  the  term  of  the  report  were 
"gratifying,  with  sales  and  profits  exceeding 
the  previous  qu:u-ter's  rtsults.  due  primarily 
to  a  combination  of  procps.smg  higher  grade 
ores  and  achieving  improved  metallurglcHl 
recoveries" 

"Although  the  tonnage  of  ores  fed  to  pro- 
ce.sslng  decrea.sed  7  percent  when  compared 
to  the  previous  quarter,  the  production  of 
uranium  oxide  contained  in  concentrate  in- 
creased 12  percent  with  550  000  pounds  of 
U  ■-  shipped" 

B-cau.se  of  contract  modifications  Imposed 
during  1958.  he  c.-^timatcd  that  third  quarter 
production  .should  be  off  about  25  percent 
from  second  quarter  rate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con.'ent  to  have  printed  a  letter  I  di- 
rected to  Hon.  John  A.  McCone,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mi.s.sion.  on  this  matter,  as  it  gives  con- 
siderably more  information  en  it,  par- 
ticulai-ly  on  tlie  impact  of  the  Monticello 
economy  of  the  clo.Mng  of  the  uranium 
processing  mill,  and  on  the  very  minor 
adjustments  in  the  AEC  buying  pro- 
grams which  would  be  required  to  ac- 
commodate tlie  relatively  small  Monti- 
cello operation. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ffdri-ary  2.  1959. 
Hon.  JoH.N  A.  McCo.NF. 
Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washiiigtun,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  McCone:  I  am  writing  In 
further  reference  to  the  proposed  closing  of 
the  Commission's  uranium  processing  mill  at 
MontlcelU).  Utah. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  the  Standard 
Uranium  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Monti- 
cello. has  reaffirmed  its  offer  to  purchase  th© 
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Government-owned  mill  If  the  AEC  will 
agree  to  contract  for  an  Adequate  quantity 
of  the  company's  ore  to  Justify  the  oper- 
ation economically.  Since  the  Monticello 
mill  is  a  Bmall  one.  and  contributes  only  a 
minor  percentage  of  the  uranium  concen- 
t,-ate  which  the  Commission  buys  (2  percent 
of  the  total  domestic  and  foreign  U"*  pur- 
<  liased  in  1958  and  an  anticipated  1  percent 
in  1959)  it  would  require  only  a  slight  read- 
justment in  the  present  purchase  programs 
to  keep  the  Monticello  mill  In  operation. 
Surely  there  is  enough  elasticity  In  these 
programs  to  allow  for  an  adjustment  of  this 
type. 

It  la  very  difficult  to  understand  all  as- 
pects of  the  administration  of  the  uranium- 
milling  and  ore-buying  programs.  The  Com- 
mission appears  to  have  taken  the  position 
that  it  is  time  for  the  Government  to  get 
out  of  the  uranium  business,  and  that  pri- 
vate Industry  should  take  it  over.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  this  position — I  commend 
it.  But  I  do  quarrel  most  emphatically  with 
a  policy  which  assures  contracts  to  the  many 
new  private  uranium  processing  mills  which 
are  being  constructed  throughout  the  West 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Commission  con- 
templates closing  a  mill  now  In  smooth  oper- 
ation which  private  industry  wants  to  buy, 
and  the  purchase  of  which  would  return  to 
the  VB.  Treasury  thousands  of  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

In  view  of  the  announced  closing  of  the 
Monticello  mill  because  of  decreased  need 
I  was  somewhat  stirprised  to  read  a  state- 
ment made  recently  by  Mr.  Allan  E.  Jones, 
manager  of  the  AEC  Grand  Junction  office, 
at  a  meeting  of  Industry  leaders  there,  and 
reported  In  the  Daily  Sentinel,  of  Grand 
Junction.  Colo.  Mr.  Jones  declared  that  the 
most  urgent  Job  before  the  AEC  was  to  pro- 
ceed with  milling  contracts  for  the  final 
expansions  in  Wyoming.  Texas,  the  Colorado 
Front  Range,  and  the  Dakota  lignites. 

I  understand  that  AEC  has  promised  con- 
tracts to  new  mills  in  these  areas  because 
people  there  have  relied  on  AEC  announce- 
ments. It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of 
Monticello.  Utah,  are  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration.  The  Monticello  mill  is  a 
leader  In  the  field  of  ore  processing  and 
has  well-qualified  personnel  to  continue  eco- 
nomical operations.  Standard  Uranium  has 
over  a  million  tons  of  ore  in  the  area  ready 
for  milling. 

Completely  apart  from  the  responsibility 
the  Commission  has  to  keep  a  well-estab- 
lished mil!  in  operation  and  to  realize  the 
most  to  the  taxpayers  for  each  tax  dollar 
spent,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  citizens  of  Monticello. 
With  no  intimation  that  their  uranium-proc- 
essing mill  was  to  be  closed  down,  the  city 
has  undertaken  a  heavy  bonded  Indebtedness 
and  Incurred  other  obligations  In  an  effort 
to  expand  facilities  for  the  growing  popula- 
tion brought  Into  this  area  by  the  uranium 
boom  generally  and  the  ore-processing  mill 
specifically.  Loss  of  the  mill  employees  and 
their  families,  their  purchasing  power,  and 
their  tax  money,  will  Impose  an  extra  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  remainder  of  the  commu- 
nity. I  am  also  very  much  concerned  about 
the  individual  problems  of  the  men  who  will 
lose  their  Jobs,  and  of  their  wives  and 
families. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  therefore,  that  the 
Commission  should  give  full  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  offer  from  the  Standard 
Uranium  Co.  to  purchaae  the  MonticeUo 
uranium-processing  mill. 
Sincerely. 

FiAKK  E.  Moss. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Monticello 
Is  a  small  city  In  a  sparsely  settled  sec- 


tion of  Utah,  but  if  the  closing  of  Its 
uranium  mill  is  typical  of  the  brand  of 
economy  this  administration  is  practic- 
ing, then  I  believe  this  body  has  a  right 
to  question  the  soundness — and  the  sin- 
cerity— of  that  economy  program. 


TWELVE  KEY  DATES  IN  OREGON 
HISTORY  AS  STATE  CELEBRATES 
100  YEARS  OP  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  Oregon  celebrates  100  years  of 
statehood.  Centennial  observances  will 
take  place  throughout  the  State  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1959.  These  festivities  mark 
more  than  a  local  hoUday.  They  are  rec- 
ognition of  the  growth  and  achievement 
of  a  people  drawn  together  originally  by 
the  invisible  line  of  a  political  boundary 
and  held  together  by  the  common  pur- 
pose of  a  better  life. 

Oregon's  history  is  studded  with  signi- 
ficant dates — impKirtant  to  the  State  and 
to  the  Nation.  Today,  I  wish  to  list  12 
periods  in  the  chronology  of  our  country 
in  which  Oregon  played  a  vital  role.  Se- 
lection of  these  years  was  made  for  me 
by  Thomas  Vaughan,  scholarly  and  able 
executive  director  of  the  Oregon  Histori- 
cal Society  and  editor  of  our  Oregon  His- 
torical Quarterly. 

This  brief  timetable — covering  nearly 
200  years — cannot  reveal  the  great  depth 
of  Oregon's  contribution  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Union.  The  dates  are 
merely  historical  headstones — recording, 
but  not  evaluating  progress.  During  the 
forthcoming  centennial  year,  I  intend  to 
speak  further  in  the  Senate  regarding 
my  State's  rich  social  heritage  and  its 
liberal  leadership  in  political  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  serve  the 
people  of  Oregon  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 
These  events — which  reveal  my  native 
State's  development  from  wilderness  to 
complex  agricultural  and  industrial  so- 
ciety— are  one  essential  reason  for  that 
pride. 

First.  1778.  Capt.  James  Cook  sailed 
along  the  northwest  coast  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  entered  Nootka  Harbor — Van- 
couver Island.  He  and  his  men  pur- 
chased sea  otter  furs  from  Indians  which 
brought  great  returns  in  China,  and  word 
spread  by  mouth  and  by  publication  of 
his  journals  after  the  expedition's  return 
to  England. 

Second,  1792,  Robert  Gray,  out  of  Bos- 
ton, entered  the  Columbia  River  and 
named  it  for  his  ship  Columhia;  George 
Vancouver,  British  commander  then  off 
coast  to  settle  the  Nootka  controversy, 
received  Gray's  map  of  entrance  to  the 
river  from  the  Spanish  commander, 
Quadra,  and  sent  Broughton  to  explore 
the  river.  The  latter  reached  a  point 
Just  east  of  Troutdale,  discovering  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette. 

Third,  1803-06,  Louisiana  Purchase, 
1803,  and  Lewis  and  Clark  exploring  ex- 
pedition. 1804  to  1806,  sent  to  explore 
overland  for  first  commercial  route  to 
Pacific  Ocean  by  President  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Fourth,  1811-12.  establishment  of 
Fort  Astoria,  Astor's  fur-trading  post  at 


the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  by  a  sea 
party  arriving  on  the  Tonquin;  arrival 
of  overland  party  under  Wilson  Price 
Hunt ;  dispatches  sent  f nxn  Astoria  car- 
ried by  Robert  Stuart  over  most  of  Ore- 
gon Trail  route,  Including  South  Pass, 
1812. 

Fifth,  1834,  Nathaniel  Wyeth's  second 
expedition  to  the  Oregon  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  trade  in  furs, 
salmon,  supplies ;  built  Port  Hall,  later  an 
impoi-tant  stop  on  the  Oregon  Trail. 
Accompanymg  Wyeth  to  Oregon  on  this 
trip  were  Jason  Lee  and  other  missionary 
helpers  who  established  a  mission  in  the 
Willamette  Valley,  an  important  focal 
point  for  American  interest  in  settle- 
ment. 

Sixth,  1843-45,  provisional  government 
established  by  American  settlers  in  Wil- 
lamette Valley. 

Seventh,  1846,  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  settled 
northern  boundary  of  Oregon  country  at 
49°,  including  Coliunbia  River  mouth 
and  Puget  Sound. 

Eighth,  1848-49,  bill  creating  Oregon 
Territory,  passed  by  Congress  in  1848, 
went  into  effect  in  Oregon  in  1849  with 
arrival  of  Gov.  Joseph  Lane  in  March. 
Gold  discovered  in  California  in  1848 
was  important  in  stimulating  Interest 
in  the  west  coast  and  in  bringing  pros- 
perity and  medium  of  exchange  to  Ore- 
gon farmers  and  merchants,  economic 
independence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

Ninth,  1859,  Oregon  became  33d  State 
of  the  Union  on  eve  of  Civil  War. 

Tenth,  1883,  with  the  completion  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  by  the 
Columbia  water-grade  route  to  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west obtained  first  direct  transcontinen- 
tal railroad  connection. 

Eleventh,  1902-12,  passage  of  various 
parts  of  "Oregon  System"  including 
initiative  and  referendiun.  recall,  direct 
election  of  U.S.  Senators,  and  so  forth. 

Twelfth,  1937,  Bonneville  Dam,  first 
step  in  harnessing  of  the  great  Colum- 
bia River,  completed  •with  unique  facil- 
ities to  provide  for  valuable  migratory 
salmon. 

On  February  14,  1959,  the  State  with 
this  rich  tradition  and  history  achieves 
the  centennial  of  its  statehood  in  the 
American  Union. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  there  are  present  in 
the  Chamber  today  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  such  States  as  Montana  ajid 
Idaho  which  at  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  the  Oregon  country  were  Included  in 
parts  of  this  great  area  known  as  Ore- 
gon. 

DEATH  OF  GEN.  WILLIAM  J.  DONO- 
VAN 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President. 
America  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dedi- 
cated Americans  in  the  passing  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  William  J.  Donovan. 

I  knew  General  Donovan,  and  visited 
in  his  ofiBces  many  times.  His  briefings 
for  Senators  and  Representatives  were 
alwajrs  patient  and  ti^f uL 
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His  record  of  service  to  his  country  is 
a  proud  chapter  in  our  history.  He  was 
truly  a  soldier  statesman,  a  kind  man, 
but  firm  in  his  beliefs  and  decisions. 

Most  newspapers  published  thought- 
ful editorials  relative  to  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  achievements  of  General 
Donovan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  one  of  these  editorials,  entitled 
"General  Donovan's  Distinguished  Ca- 
reer," published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  February  9.  1959,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oenekal  Donovan's  Distinguished  Carefr 

"Wild  Bill"  Donovan  gained  his  nickname 
by  reason  of  his  cournge  as  a  major  with 
the  Fighting  69th  In  World  War  I.  It  stuck 
With  him  all  through  his  life,  even  when  he 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  arguing  cases  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
Yorlc;  commander  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  during  World  War  II;  AmbaFsador 
to  Thailand  at  a  critical  time  in  southeii.st 
Asia;  or  performing  any  of  his  other  almost 
countless  public  services  under  five  Presi- 
dents. His  death  in  Wa.shington  at  76  ends 
a  career  whose  variety  was  surpassed  only  by 
Its  usefulness. 

Gen.  William  J.  Donovan's  contributions  to 
his  country  can  be  measiir.^d  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  only  man  to  have  held  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  the 
National  Security  Medal,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted as  the  Nation's  four  highest  decora- 
tions. Yet  deep  though  his  patriot i.'-.m  ran. 
It  never  ran  narrow.  He  was  f)ne  of  the  first 
Americans  of  national  .«:tature  to  sense  the 
growing  menace  of  fascLsm.  and  he  went  Ui 
Ethiopia  In  1932  and  to  Spain  in  1937  to 
observe  its  march  at  firsthand  In  the  same 
way.  he  became  a  stalwart  in  the  battle 
against  the  advances  of  international  com- 
munism; In  1956  he  organized  one  of  the 
most  successful  campa!c;ns  for  financial  aid 
to  Hungarians  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
Soviets. 

Probably  it  was  as  head  of  the  OSS  that 
most  of  his  countrymen  knew  General  Dono- 
van. Yet  this  was  only  the  summit  of  a 
career  that  had  already  seen  important  serv- 
ices as  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  a  can- 
didate for  high  office,  a  diplomatic  observer, 
and  a  famous  lawyer.  In  the  OSS  he  ori?an- 
Ized  a  secret  army  which  performed  vital 
Intelligence,  analytical,  and  espionage  func- 
tions that  contributed  mightily  to  the  Allied 
Victory.  Much  of  the  OSS  story  is  still  un- 
told, but  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
General  Donovan  created  America's  first 
worldwide  secret  intelligence  force. 

A  warm  friend  aa  well  as  a  devoted  citizen. 
General  Donovan  could  look  back  as  few 
men  can  upon  years  of  aspiration  matched 
by  achievement.  Winston  Churchill,  com- 
menting upon  a  factfinding  trip  by  General 
Donovan  In  the  Balkans  and  the  Middle  East 
in  1940.  summed  up  the  man  when  he  said. 
"He  haa  carried  with  him  throughout  an 
animating,  heartwarming  flame."  It  was  a 
flame  that  burned  brightly  throughout  his 
life. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC 
APPAIRS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  expression  of  my 
coUeague,    the    distinguished    Senator 


from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  by  insert- 
ing my  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  the  subject  of  "The  Business 
Man  in  Public  Affairs."  In  thinking  of 
the  participation  of  people  generally  in 
public  affairs,  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  listen  for  a  few  minutes  as 
I  recall  that  during  the  1958  campaign 
I  visited  a  friend  who  was  97  years  of 
age.  He  is  Charles  L.  Watkins.  who  had 
been  an  active  businessman  until  8  or  9 
years  prior  to  my  having  been  privileged 
to  visit  him  last  year.  He  is  a  semi- 
invalid.  When  I  talked  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  failed 
to  cast  his  ballot.  In  other  words,  he  had 
voted  consecutively  for  76  years,  never 
missing  an  election  and  the  use  of  his 
franchi.se  of  freedom  in  municipal, 
county.  State,  and  Federal  elections. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  symbol  of  the 
finest  citizenship  in  Charles  L.  Watkins, 
a  man  now  almost  98,  who  told  me — and 
I  repeat  it  to  my  collearrues  now:  "It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  paiticipate  in  the 
processes  of  government." 

Yes;  I  .'^hall  always  remember  that  he 
said:  If  the  weather  is  Kood  on  primaiy 
election  day  I'll  roll  myself  in  thLs  wheel- 
chair to  the  pollinK  plare.  If  tlie  weather 
is  bad,  I'll  do  what  I  once  did,  I'll  call 
the  ambulance  but  I'll  be  there  with  my 
ballot." 

We  shall  never  lose  our  dcmociacy  by 
default  as  Ion-;  as  we  have  citizens  such 
as  Charles  Watkins. 


THE  DOMESTIC  MINERALS 
INDUSTRY 
Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
uiday.  Februaiy  7.  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss  1  was 
tlie  principal  speaker  at  the  62d  annual 
National  Wcsiovn  Mining  Conference, 
held  in  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  the  basic  fal- 
lacy in  tlie  administrations  progiam,  or. 
more  accurately,  lack  of  program,  for  the 
mining  industry.  Tliis  administration 
program  for  mining,  as  is  everything  else, 
is  an  abject  obeisance  to  the  concept  of 
a  balanced  budget.  The  administra- 
tion does  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  if  there  are  no  mines  operating, 
there  will  be  no  taxes  paid  by  tne  mining 
industry,  and  hence  a  balanced  budget 
is  a  dangerous  fallacy  with  respect  to 
sustaining  our  country's  self-sufficiency 
in  the  basic  minerals  so  necessary  to  our 
security  in  both  peace  and  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Utah  set  forth  the  broad  outline  of 
an  afBrmative  plan  to  sustain  our  domes- 
tic minerals  industry  and  to  give  it  the 
necessary  stability.  His  program  was 
reported  in  some  detail  by  the  two  Den- 
ver newspapers,  the  Post  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  legislation  put- 
ting Into  effect  the  program  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  will  shortly  be 
introduced,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  reports  of  the  Senator's  re- 
marks appear  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
ports were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm    the   Rocky    Mountain   News,    Feb.   8, 
1959] 

Senator  Moss  A.sks  Plan  Aiding  Faltering 
Mining  Industry 

A  proposal  to  stabilize  the  economics  of 
the  mining  Indu.-try  by  special  legislation 
similar  to  the  Sugar  Act,  which  sets  up  both 
domestic  and  forilgn  import  quotaa.  la  un- 
der study  In  Washington. 

U.S  Senator  Frank  E  Mo.ss.  D?mocrat 
Utah,  main  spea'Kcr  at  the  annual  "Sowbelly 
Dinner"  of  the  National  Western  Mining  Con- 
ference at  the  Shirley-Savoy  Hotel,  told 
about    the   plan   Saturday   night. 

Mo.ss  said  he  has  dl.";cussed  the  plan  with 
US.  Senator  Jamts  A.  Murray,  Democrat. 
Monnna,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and    In.sttlar   Affairs   Committee,   and   added: 

"Chairman  Mi'rr.^y  nnd  I  are  in  agreement 
that  tl^ere  siiould  be.  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
ti  )nal  security,  in  the  Interest  of  employ- 
ment in  the  metal  and  mineral  mines  of 
this  Nathm,  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  min- 
ing industry  In  general,"  a  staff  study  on 
the  plan 

Moss  .said  Ciingressmen  are  concerned  that 
m-.'ta)s  lo.s"  ground  In  1958.  and  charged  the 
adniliast  rati  >n  is  more  c onoeriied  with  In- 
come and  ;\  ijalaiicod  budget  than  it  Ls  with 
iielping  a  sick  industry. 

"The  outlook  Is  dlscouratjlng.  but  the  fu- 
txire   Is   not   entirely   hopeless,"  he   declared. 

[From  the  Denver  Po'^t.  Feb  8.  1959] 

Utah  S:nator  I  rges  Si'bsidy  for  US.  Mines 

(By  Jim  Ritchie) 

Senator  Frank  E  Moss  (Democrat,  of 
Ut.ilii.  told  the  e2d  annual  Natujnal  Western 
MminjT  Conference  In  Denver.  Saturday 
night,  thai  the  E:.«;enhower  administration  Is 
mire  interested  in  balancing  the  budget  than 
he. ping  the  di.stressed  mining  industry. 

Moss  .vpoke  to  more  than  1,300  miners  who 
ale  p  Tk  and  beans  at  the  annual  Siwbelly 
D. liner,  wlilch  traditionally  is  the  closing 
event  of  the  3-day  mining  meeting. 

Gov  Sieve  McNIchol.s.  Mayor  Will  F  Nichol- 
son. Senator  Gordon  Ai  lott  (Republican,  of 
C>lorado).  Repre.-sentatlves  Wayne  Aspinall 
(  D.  ir.'icr.ir ) .  liiul  J  Edgar  CurNowrrH  (  Re- 
publican ».  both  of  Colorado,  and  Stewart  L. 
Udail  (Democrat,  of  Arizona),  were  among 
the  dignitaries  af.ending. 

urges   omCIAL  KTITDT 

Moss  told  the  meeting  he  will  urge  Con- 
gress to  study  legl.slatlon  to  grant  direct  iub- 
Eldlcs  to  tlie  domestic  mining  industry.  "A 
study  of  such  legl.'-latlon  would  be  In  the 
national   Interest,"  he  .^ald. 

"The  peacetime  economy  cannot  be 
healthy  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  min- 
erals nt   a  reasonable  price,"   he  said. 

He  p.t  tacked  a  speech  Friday  In  which 
Elmer  Bennett,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, told  the  convention  that  the  most  im- 
portant problem  facing  the  Nation  was  Infla- 
tion. To  prevent  Inflation  the  United  States 
must  maintain  a  balanced  budget.  Bennett 
contended. 

Moss  charged  that  Bennett  Implied  that  If 
the  budget  was  to  be  kept  balanced  "then 
there  is  little  or  no  aid  to  be  given  to  the 
sick  mineral  Industry." 

"I  fervently  agree  with  the  commendable 
objective  of  balancing  the  budget,  but  I  must 
point  out  that  a  sick  mining  Industry,  pay- 
ing little  or  no  Income  tax  to  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  in  a  very  good  position 
to  help  keep  Federal  revenues  up."  Moss  said. 

He  recommended  a  study  to  determine  IX 
It  is  advisable  for  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion patterned  after  the  Sugar  Act  to  assure 
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at   all   times  domestic   production  of  major 
minersis  and  metals. 

srcAs  ACT  crrxD 

The  Sxigar  Act  provides  for  Oovemment 
payments  to  domestic  producers  as  an  effort 
to  maintain  a  sugar  lndust27  In  the  United 
States. 

During  1958.  the  mining  Industry  lost 
ground,  and  the  future  outlook  Is  "dlscour- 
aclng.  but  not  entirely  hopeless."  Moss  told 
the  miners.  He  said  that  last  year  production 
cf  copper  was  down  10  percent,  lead  and 
c.nc  were  off  23  percent,  and  gold  and  stiver 
reached  the  lowest  production  level  since 
1046. 

"We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  course  of 
action  that  will  wring  employment  out  of 
unemployment,  profits  out  of  red  Ink.  and 
smUes  out  of  despair  in  the  mining  Indus- 
try," Moss  said. 

While  the  miners  were  staging  their  ftag 
dinner  at  the  Lincoln  Room  of  the  Sh-.r'.cy- 
Savoy  Hotel,  their  wives  held  ti.e  anr.ual 
"Sour  Belle  '  dinner  at  the  Brown  Pnlace 
Hotel. 


TRIBUTE   TO    SENATOR    GREEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
week  ago  many  of  his  colleagues  rose  in 
the  Senate  to  praise  '-he  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Theodore  Fr.\ncis 
Green,  and  to  express  their  admiration 
for  his  wisdom  and  stienglh  of  character 
in  relinquishing  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

On  Wednesday.  February  11.  1959.  the 
Providence  Journal,  a  Rhode  I.'^land 
newspaper,  published  a  letter  to  the  ed- 
itor entitled  "An  Associate  Praises  Sen- 
ator Greems  Resipnation." 

The  author  of  the  letter.  Mr.  Gordon 
F.  Harrison,  chief  clerk  and  counsel  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, has  writen  a  stirring  and 
beautiful  tribute  recounting  the  selfless, 
courageous,  and  continuing  service  and 
loyalty  the  distinguifhed  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  given  to  his  State  and 
to  his  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  the  lettei  which  was  printed 
in  the  Providence  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

An  Associate  PaAists  Senatoi  Green's 
Resignation 

I  have  been  a  friend  and  associate  of  Sen- 
ator Green  throu;;hout  my  life — first  as  a 
neighbor  on  John  Stre«  t.  then  in  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Home,  noxt  as  his  legislative 
RS-^lstant  during  his  first  4  years  aa  a  Senator 
in  Washington,  nnd  eventually  In  my  present 
capacity  as  chief  cler>  and  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Bules  nnd  Administra- 
tion, which  began  uncer  his  chairmanship. 

I  have  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate this  truly  distinguished  statesman.  On 
countless  past  occasions  he  has,  by  word  and 
act.  proven  himself  more  than  worthy  of 
the  confidence,  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island. 

On  Friday,  January  30,  however,  he  reached 
a  summit.  It  Is  In  the  focus  of  my  long  asso- 
ciation that  the  real  s.gnlflcance  of  his  res- 
ignation as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  gains  perspective.  I 
would  like  to  Indulge  this  brief  opportunity 
to  share  with  you  and  your  readers  my  Im- 
pressions of  that  incident. 


It  Is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  tremendous 
workload  and  awesome  responsibUltles  which 
beset  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations amid  the  International  complexities 
of  today's  world.  Indeed,  from  the  Tery  In- 
ception of  the  Senate  Itself,  the  committee's 
Influence  has  placed  U  In  a  rank  second  to 
none.  Membership  on  the  committee  Is  a 
coveted  honor,  and  almost  never  has  a  Sen- 
ator gained  a  place  thereon  early  In  his 
legislative  career. 

Senator  Gseen  Is  an  exception.  Within  a 
year  of  his  coming  to  Warhington.  by  reason 
of  his  broad  background  of  foreign  travel, 
languages,  and  Interests,  he  was  appointed  to 
membership.  In  the  two  deades  which  fol- 
lowed— through  war  and  peace — he  devotedly 
applied  himself  to  every  committee  assign- 
ment. It  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
entertain  the  hope  cf  one  day  bclns  ch-^ir- 
man.  No  one  ever  deserved  the  elevr.tlon 
In  greater  degree.  Perhaps  r.->  one  e\cr 
worked  harder  to  obtain  It.  or  detircd  It  more. 
It  is  only  in  that  perspective  tl^at  the  quality 
of  his  action  In  reslcniiiS  C'"^"  best  be 
ui>nraiscd. 

I  rctntmb^r  when,  a  few  months  ago.  Sen- 
ator Green  fjund  It  necessary  to  wear  a 
h^.-rin^  a'.d  fr.r  th.e  first  time.  He  pdopted 
the  appendage  reluctantly  but  cheerfully. 
When,  last  fall,  he  underwent  eye  surgery 
to  remove  an  impairment  to  his  vision.  l.e 
realized  the  added  handicap  he  wovUd  bring 
to  his  arduous  labors  as  ch.iirman.  It  was 
back  then  that  he  set  the  course  which.  In 
his  wisdom,  he  knew  he  would  follow. 

If  I  have  learned  anything  from  a  lifetime 
of  association  with  Senator  Green  it  is  that 
he  keeps  his  own  cc<unsel.  makes  his  own 
decisions,  and  has  the  fortitude  to  stand 
by  them.  In  so  doing  he  Is  swayed  neither 
by  the  b.inal  bleatin'^s  of  sycophants  nor 
by  the  spurious  dribble  of  detractors. 

Therefore,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
Senator  Grefn's  motivation  for  resignlr-g  his 
chairmanship.  In  the  simple,  straight- 
forward eloquence  of  h'.s  letter  of  resignation 
he  made  it  clear  that  he  based  his  decision 
on  what  'would  be  best  for  my  country,  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  for  the  Senate 
Comm.ttee  on  Foreign  Relations  Itself." 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  chalrman.shlps  of 
S'-nate  committees  sometimes  go  to  older 
and  less  v.gtrous  Senators  undtr  the  time- 
honored  seniority  rule — chairmen  do  not 
resign!  It  Is  one  apart  from  all  the  rest  who 
can  graciously  assess  the  proportion  of  bodily 
frailties  and  the  demands  of  duty  and  tl-.en 
relinquish  the  position  that  he.  through  long 
years  of  dedicated  accomplishments,  had 
rightly  earned. 

To  rclinqui!^h  Its  powers  nnd  prestige,  to 
leave  when  for  24  hours  the  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  entire  membership  of  your 
con.mlfiee  have  entreated  you  to  stay,  to 
step  aside  when  the  decision  Is  yours  alone — 
takes  rare  humility  nnd  heroic  courage.  It 
Is  the  type  of  decision  that  mnkcs  a  man 
first  seek  counsel  with  his  Creator  and  then 
make  the  Judgment  entirely  by  hlinsclf. 
Senator  Green's  choice  was  hard  and  lone- 
some. Letser  men  would  hnve  succumbed  to 
BtubborncES,  vanity  or  self-deception. 

On  January  30  an  act  of  tmdiluted  etates- 
manshlp  took  place  In  the  Nat'on's  C.ipitol. 
If  any  In  the  huge  crowd  gathered  In  the  cor- 
ridor outside  the  louvered  doors  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  room  came 
to  see  the  exit  of  a  tired  old  man,  they  stayed 
to  see  Instead  the  majestic  emergence  of  a 
mighty  patriot.  In  the  warm  smile  he  dis- 
played for  the  avid  photographers,  In  the 
gentle  candor  of  his  answer  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Nation's  press  there  assembled.  In  the 
dignity  and  selflessness  of  his  person — Sen- 
ator Greek  stood  a  tall  American!  Rhode 
Islanders  can  be  very  proud  of  their  senior 


Senator.    On  Friday.  January  SO.  he  touched 
the  fringe  of  Immortality! 

Goriwn  F    Harrison. 
Chief  Clerk  and  Counsel.  Smote  Com' 
mtttee    on    Rules    and    Admtnistre' 
tion. 
Washington,  D.C. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  OF  WASHINGTON 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  25th  anniversarj'  of  Uie 
founding  of  Uie  Export -Import  Bi\nk  of 
Washiniiton  and  in  recognition  of  that 
fact  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  h.we 
published  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  press  rekwse 
prepared  by  the  Bank  reviewing  its 
history. 

Ihere  bein?:  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.-  follows : 

The  Export -Import  E  ink  of  W.'-.'-hlniiton 
t»xl3y  completed  '25  years  of  civratlons  in 
sup.-ort  of  United  Slates  ovorsta  trade. 

Willie  providing  direct  nssis'.unoe  to  U  S. 
exporters  in  cooperation  wuh  private  ban'K,s 
nr.d  tinr.ncla!  Institution.';,  the  Bank  became 
tlie  first  public  agency,  either  national  or 
interna tion.ai.  to  arrange  credits  for  large- 
scale  economic  development  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Bank  w.^s  founded  February  \2.  1934. 
with  a  capitalization  of  $11  million.  Ti.Mi.y 
It  is  authorized  to  have  loans  and  guarantees 
ouistanding  at  any  one  time  of  |7  billion 

In  25  years  the  Bank  has  authoriited  over 
$10  billion  In  some  1.600  Individual  credits; 
dl&bursed  over  #66  billion  (an  additional 
116  billion  is  committed  for  disbursements  I ; 
collected  $3.3  billion  In  repayments;  earned 
gross  profit  of  $397  6  million;  paid  $438  nul- 
lion  to  tlie  U.S.  Treasury  as  interert  and  divi- 
dends; paid  all  administrative  expenses  out 
of  earnings;  charged  off  losses  of  $'2  9  million; 
retained  net  profits  of  $536  million  as  re- 
serves; nnd  encouraged  more  than  $1  billion 
in  private  investment  abroad. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  made  Its  first 
credits  for  economic  development  abroad  in 
tlie  late  IQJOs  nnd  has  continued  making 
these  credits,  either  to  private  borrowers  or 
to  governments,  for  more  than  20  years. 
Most  of  tlie  various  programs  for  economic 
development  have  followed  In  general  the 
path  pioneered  originally  by  the  Export- 
Import    Bulk. 

In  Africa,  Asia,  Europe.  Latin  America, 
and  Oceania,  the  Bunk  has  a.-siEted  the  de- 
velopment or  steel  mills;  iron,  copper,  ni- 
trate, manganese,  nnd  uranium  inlnlnr; 
electric  power  Installations;  cement  mill.'; 
fertilizer  plants;  chemical  plants;  Innumer- 
able types  of  Industrial  plunts;  large-scale 
Irrigation  projects,  hlghw..ys:  ports;  and 
public  works.  The  ImmeduU*  rciu'.t  of  thc-^e 
crcJ.ts  has  been  to  juovkIc  hundred--^  oi 
thojFands  of  ordcrr.  for  VS.  Indu.'trlcs 
throui'hout  the  country  nnd  mnny  miUlonN 
of  hours  of  employment  for  Americnn  work- 
ers. In  addition,  these  pnjects  have  re- 
sulted in  economic  growth  abroad  whuh  has 
penniuiently  expanded  U.S.  oversea.-  markets. 
Throughout  Its  25  years  the  Bunk  has 
maintained  a  ficxlblc  lending  policy  de6l^•,lled 
to  meet  changing  conditions  of  world  trade 
Incident  to  a  world  economic  deprer.slon.  a 
world  war.  and  a  period  of  reconstruction 
and  development.  It  has  done  so  within  the 
three  basic  concepU  which  Congress  has 
written  Into  Its  governing  stotutes:  To  "aid 
In  financing  and  to  facilitate  exports  and 
Imports  and  exchange  of  commodities"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  countries; 
to  "supplement  and  encourage  and  not  com- 
pete with  private  cspltal' ;  and  to  make  loans 
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iftaU  *nm  tlM  ladcBMBt  of 


ttM  Bovd 


la  addllftoa  to  Iti  Iovm  nmntng  tnto  bil- 
UoiM  for  «e— ocii>  d«««lopm«nt  pvojaeta,  the 
BMkk  baa  mad*  binMlT«dB  of  amaU  loana  to 
aatUt  aalaa  abroad  of  indlTldual  plaeaa  of 
aqutpmant,  haa  liiit  approzlmataly  91  bUUon 


to  llaanea  export  Mlaa  ot  XJB.  oottoo  (amonc 
ottaar  oommodlttM),  and  baa  mada  varloua 
tjpea  of  balanea  ot  paymanta  eradlta  to  aaaUt 
oth«  Bownmanta  In  maintaining  eaaantlal 
trade  relationa  wltb  tbm  United  SUtea. 

.Tba  Bzport-lmport  Bank  baa  actively  en- 
eoxiraged  new  iniTate  Inveatment  abroad. 
Slnoe  198a.  the  earlleat  year  for  which  oom- 


pleta  atatlatloa  are  ayallabU.  eradlta  toy  the 
Bank  have  raaultad  In  oonourrent  loaaa  and 
partlelpatlona  and  equity  investment  by 
VB.  private  Intereata  In  ezceaa  of  9880  mil- 
lion without  guarantee  from  SUmbank. 

A  aummary  of  the  Bank'a  lending  opera- 
tions from  Pebniary  13,  1934.  through 
February  11,  195B,  inclualve,  follows: 


Esport-Import  Bank  of  WashinifUmSummary  of  loans  Feb.  It,  19S4-Feb.  li,  1969,  inelutive 


AntlMriaed 

Tskan  ovsr  by  others  at  tbetr 

own  risk........... 

CaiMseled 

Oisliunwl 

Sepald 

Outstandlnx  loaiu 

Uadiabuntd  satborts&tlons 

Vodisborsed  authorlxatkons  plus 

oototaadtnc  kMiu 


AMoa 


|3M,ai,71&41 

a,  74a,  S3fi.  J» 

R.  421.  OQV.  36 

IM.  173,4m.  71 

a»,  874.  OTV.  04 
I**,  397.  755. 87 

27, 3W.  745. 86 

ifi3, 368,  aoi.  as 


Asia 


ta,  016,  SOS,  010. 63 

127,  105, 408.  07 
311,G3C,  903.  86 

1, 122.  geti,  3M.  m 

6»1.478k«6ai« 
431.909.328.37 
456,3791612.14 

88«^  888, 040.  51 


Canada 


t37Sk7a8,00a00 


102,  596v  SA3.  80 

183.  181.436.11 

181^163.58111 

17,854.00 


17, 854. 00 


Europe 


$1, 73^  772,  518.  55 

187.  706,  500.  56 

233.  850,  177.  34 

4.  764,  (Wa.  432.  77 

1.  341.  329.  230.  85 

1,423.157,201.03 

MO,  443.  317.  88 

1,072,800,519.80 


Latin  America 


13,668^400.351.76 

3\  601. 01X35 

fi73.  030.  7.10.  82 

a.  3(W,  118.  350.  44 

1.0001710.  7»,V» 

1.  85fi.  407.  564.  85 

503,  710.  320  25 

1,050. 117.  7tM.  10 


Oceania 


$23,032,775.03 


4.  73a  COO.  00 
10.073.253.  15 

6,  .'57\  .SR3.  25 

12.  407. 660.  9U 

1(10.  .'VIM.  88 

12,  607, 101.  78 


Other 


tl3, 157,  OSS.  73 


8.  775,  aw.  00 
4.382.00H.  73 
4.383,008.73 


Total 


iio,oee,ios,S7aii 

364,  MS,  «M.  47 
1, 433, 424,  OOl  16 
«.  696.  508,  303.  47 
a,  306,  7ia  0(7.  7« 
a.  300, 887. 364.  71 
I,(a8k0«7,4a7.01 

4, 06^  894, 7*1. 71 


NOTK.— Amounta  are  cumulative  from  eetablishmeat  o(  Banlc,  Feb.  12, 1034.    "Otlwr"  denotes  rest  of  world  and  crcdit-H  wlilch  cannot  be  identified  with  any  particular  i 

REr.\PITlLATI(iN   OF  LE.VPINt]    ArTlIOlITT  .  -,     -« 

Vndiaburaed  authorlsationa  pin*  outstanding  loaoL, - - - - **' ,''^'^' ?5<l' ^  <m 

Lending  authority  asslfrned  to  Insuriuioe  procram - - - L^''  !.,*"i?]?  5? 

Balance  uncommitted  lending  authority  of  Bank .- - — - — l.OM,  l<^30a.a8 

Total  iendinc  aothorUy  of  Bank _ 7. 000, 00(X  000.  oo 

1 13.533,110. 

Bfr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  has  Germany  which  he  had  Just  begun  so  parties  to  the  conference  to  agree  to 

morning  business  been  concluded?  auspiciously.  its  general  terms. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mr.  Dulles  has  capable  associatas  in  if  an  assignment  can  be  imagined 
Moss  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  further  the  Department  of  State.  With  all  due  which  was  more  difficult  and  more  com- 
momlng  business?  If  not,  morning  respect  to  them,  however,  the  Secretary  plex  than  that  of  bringing  together  some 
business  is  concluded.  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  weeks  ahead.  40  nations  of  the  world  which  were  great- 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I  The  Nation  needs  his  great  experience.  ly  concerned  about  the  terms  of  the  Japa- 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  his  balance,  hif  strength,  his  ability  to  nese  peace  treaty,  I  cannot  conceive  of  it. 

The    PRESmiNO    OPPICER.     The  decide.  But  Mr.  Dulles  undertook  to  do  the  Job. 

Secretary  will  call  the  roll.  I  share  with  the  President  and  the  Mr.  Dulles  told  me  later  that  President 

The  legislative  clerk  proeeeded  to  call  Nation  the  feeling  of  distress  which  the  Truman  asked  him  at  the  time  how  long 

the  roll.  Secretary's  illness  brings.     I  know  the  it  would  take.     Mr.  Dulles  replied  that 

Mr.   McNAMMj^ Hi.   President.   I  Senate  joins  v.ith  me  in  wishing  Mr.  he  thought  it  would  take  a  year.    Mr. 

ask  unanimous  coi>8ent  that  the  order  for  Dulles  a  full  re<;overy  and  a  prompt  re-  Truman  then  said,  "I  will  give  you  one 

the  quorum  call  lurascinded.  turn  to  his  key  role  in  the  search  for  a  year  in  which  to  finish  the  Job." 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.    With-  secure  peace.  At  that  time  I  was  the  chairman  of  the 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Mr.  SPARKM  AN.    Mr.  President,  will  Subcommittee  on  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of 

__^_^^____  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield?  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.    I 

TTTjjuKfi  nw  KTPrTJiPT'awv  ow  HTATTT  Mr.  MANSPIIILD.    I  yield.  became  a  member  of  the  committee  in 

iLAjtiSie  OF  bECRETARY  OF  STATE  j^^    SPARKIIAN.     I    endorse   every-  January  1951.     Naturally,  I  had  a  close 

.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  **^**  ^^  '^^  distin-  relaUonship  with  Mr.  Dulles  in  his  work 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be-  guished  Senatoi  from  Montana  concern-  during  the  entire  year  1951.  I  was  in 
fore  I  proceed  to  the  remarks  which  I  Ing  the  illness  of  Secretary  of  State  conference  frequently  with  him,  because 
Intend  to  make  on  the  German  situation.  Dulles  and  the  work  whi.-h  he  has  been  this  was  a  Par  Ea.stem  question.  The 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  deeply  distressed  doing.  I  have  often  marveled,  as  I  am  subcommittee  and  our  assistants  met 
by  the  news  of  the  illness  of  the  Secre-  certain  many  o:her  persons  have,  at  his  with  Mr.  Dulles  at  all  times  of  the  day. 
tary  of  State.  stamina.  I  recall  reading  in  the  press  sometimes  in  the  morning,  sometimes  at 
The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  recently  that  during  the  time  Mr.  Dulles  lunch,  sometimes  in  the  afternoons  or 
are  Just  about  the  most  exacting  and  has  been  Secretary  of  State,  he  has  evenings.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  dur- 
strenuous  in  the  Government,  not  ex-  traveled  more  than  500,000  miles.  He  ing  the  time  the  treaty  was  being  form- 
cludlng  the  Presidency.  The  mtellectual  has  made  many  long  journeys,  and  often  ulated,  the  Subcommittee  on  Par  East- 
demands  of  the  Job  are  enormous.  The  after  his  return,  perhapw  within  a  day  or  ern  Affairs.  Mr.  Dulles,  and  his  assocl- 
physical  demands  are  appalling.  For  two.  he  would  be  off  on  another  long  ates  had  probably  100  different  meetings, 
years.  Secretary  Dulles  has  borne  up  un-  trip.  I  have  often  said  It  was  one  of  the  most 
der  them  without  complaint.  His  stam-  I  first  knew  Mr.  Dulles  when  he  remarkable  jobs  I  ever  saw  any  man  per- 
ina  and  durability  have  been  little  short  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  United  form.  It  was  not  easy  to  bring  together 
of  Incredible.  However,  in  the  Secretary.  States  Senate.  But  I  came  to  know  the  British,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Na- 
as  in  other  men.  there  is  a  physical  limit,  him  better  when  I  served  with  him  in  tionalist  Chinese,  on  the  other.  It  was 
His  total  personal  dedication  to  the  serv-  the  United  Nations  as  a  delegate  in  1950  not  easy  to  bring  together  the  southeast 
ice  of  the  Nation  has  taken  its  toll  of  and.  subsequent  to  that  time,  for  the  Asia  nations  and  the  central  European 
his  health.  As  one  doctor  put  it,  the  ensuing  12  months.  nations.  But  gradually  Mr.  Dulles  wove 
Secretary  is  worn  out.  It  Is  a  shame,  On  September  8.  1950.  at  about  12  a  plan  under  which  all  nations  were  at 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Nation  has  re-  o'clock  noon,  I'resident  Truman  called  least  willing  to  attend  a  conference, 
quired  so  much  of  one  man.  And  it  is  Mr.  Dulles  to  the  White  House.  Mr.  The  conference  was  held  in  the  Ban 
to  the  Nation's  detriment,  moreover,  that  Dulles  at  that  Ume  was  an  assistant  in  Francisco  Opera  House.  It  ended  on 
he  has  had  to  push  himself  beyond  the  the  Department  of  State  under  the  then  September  8,  1951.  Just  before  we  left 
limit.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  President  the  Opera  House,  I  said  to  Mr.  Dulles. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  his  services  Truman  asked  Mr.  Dulles  on  that  day  if  "This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  you 
at  any  time.  We  can  spare  them  least  he  would  be  willing  to  assume  the  re-  undertook  to  do  this  work.  At  what 
at  this  moment.  Secretary  Dulles  Is  sponsiblllty  of  formulating  the  Japanese  time  of  the  day  did  President  Truman 
needed  as  never  before  to  complete  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  In  getting  the  two  as.sign  it  to  you?"  Mr.  Dulles  replied 
very  delicate  negotiations  on  Berlin  and  score  or  more  nations  which  would  be  that  it  was  at  12  o'clock  noon.    I  looked 
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•t  my  w«teh,  and.  m9lctnc  aUowuMie  tor 
the  dlfferaiee  In  time  between  Wmtiitig- 
ton  and  California.  I  mM  to  him.  -Yen 
have  6  minutes  to  qwre.**  In  other 
words,  the  time  lacked  8  minutes  (rf 
being  1  year  from  the  time  Mr.  Dulles 
had  undertaken  to  do  the  work. 

Following  the  conference,  former  Sen- 
ator Smith,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Dulles, 
acting  for  Mr.  Truman  and  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson;  and  I  visited  a  number 
of  the  Far  Eastern  ooimtries.  We  spent 
several  weeks  in  Japan,  working  with 
the  different  groups  ttiere  in  arriving  at 
understandings,  as  best  we  could,  and 
working  on  the  rathei'  difficult  problem 
involving  Nationalist  China,  particu- 
larly, and  the  whole  caiina  problon.  as 
well. 

It  was  then  that  I  cajne  to  admire  Mr. 
Dulles.  I  admired  his  l^enadty.  his  power 
of  intellect,  smd  his  skill  in  negotiating. 
One  of  the  great  services  he  has  per- 
formed as  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
in  the  field  of  negotls.ting  between  na- 
tions which  had  differenoes  and  prob- 
lems which  were  most  difBcult  to  solve. 

I  share  the  feeling  which  has  been 
expressed  by  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  a/i  to  the  need  for 
Mr.  Dulles  at  present  to  deal  with  the 
particular  problem  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  speak  to  us 
today.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that 
since  Mr.  Dulles'  phssical  condition  is 
such  that  his  doctors  advise  his  taking 
leave  and  entering  a  hospital,  he  has 
acted  on  that  advice.  I  hope  he  will 
remain  away  from  his  work  for  as  much 
time  as  will  be  necessary  to  result  in  a 
complete  restoration  of  his  health, 
which  X  am  confident  will  take  place, 
because  I  know  something  of  the  phys- 
ical stamina  of  the  mim. 

I  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery  and  a 
return  to  his  positiai  as  Secretary  of 
State  Just  as  soon  as  )ie  is  able  to  do  so. 
I  feel  certain  that  hli  influence  will  t>e 
felt  in  the  negotiations  in  the  various 
conferoices  which  w.ll  be  held  in  the 
future.  I  know  that  his  assistants  in 
the  Department  of  State  who  have 
worked  with  him  for  tio  long  and  so  well 
will  be  able  to  carry  on.  I  am  sure  they 
will  support  Mr.  Dulles,  and  that  his 
negotiating  ablUty  will  be  felt  in  the  con- 
ferences, and  will  continue  to  be  helpful 
even  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ha^e  been  very  happy 
to  hear  the  expressions  of  good  will  to- 
ward Secretary  Dulles  which  have  l>een 
spoken  today.    I  wlsti  to  Join  in  them. 

I  have  been  a  meml>er  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  only  4  years, 
and  have  not  been  so  closely  associated 
with  the  work  of  Bfr  Dulles  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 
for  Instance,  who  has  Just  concluded  his 
very  fine  statement. 

I  think  few  men  In  public  life  have 
given  so  much  of  thsir  time  during  so 
many  years  of  their  lives  to  the  formula- 
tion and  administrat  on  of  foreign  ixA- 
Icy  as  has  Secretary  IXiIles.  I  know  the 
Nation  is  grateful  to  him  for  his  accom- 
plishments. I  know  ours  is  a  bipartisan 
gratefulness,  also,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  well  expressed. 


I  do  not  suppose  tibat  all  of  Mr.  Dulles' 
plans  have  materlaUaed  as  he  hoped 
they  would.  But  we  must  recall  that  he 
has  been  sorinv  as  Secretary  of  State 
and  as  adviser  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
during  one  of  the  most  critical  p&riodB 
of  history,  and  many  of  the  most;  diffi- 
cult problems  the  world  has  faced  have 
come  before  him  tor  solution.  We  have 
seen  the  solution  of  some  situations 
which  were  ctmsidered  virtually  insolu- 
ble— ^for  instance,  the  situation  in 
Trieste.  I  know  all  of  us  are  happy  to 
learn  that  there  are  prospects  of  perma- 
nent peace  and  harmony  in  the  Island 
of  CjTJTus.  where  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks  have  come  to  an  agreement. 

I  believe  the  whole  world  owes  a  con- 
siderable debt  to  Mr.  Dulles.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  hoping  that  Mr. 
Dulles  will  have  a  speedy  recovery,  fol- 
lowing his  trip  to  the  hospital,  and 
soon  will  again  be  back  at  work.  Even 
though  everything  may  not  have  gone 
as  he  hoped  It  vould.  yet  I  know  of  no 
one  who  could  have  achieved  a  larger 
percentage  of  success  than  he  has  over 
these  troublesome  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  -from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  MaitsfieldI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ahcen], 
in  regard  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dulles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  time,  which 
seems  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  inter- 
national crises,  our  Nation  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  can  ill  afford 
to  spare  the  services  of  this  mocit  able 
man. 

Secretary  Dulles  has  demonstrated  not 
only  his  ability,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
peculiar  temperament  for  working  m 
this  field.  I  think  he  gets  that  tempera- 
ment and  that  background  from  being  a 
great  Christian  layman.  His  mterests 
are  in  people.  I  believe  that  is  what  we 
need  during  this  period  in  the  world's 
history.  I  think  that  one  of  our  prob- 
lems at  the  present  time  is  to  learn  how 
to  live  with  other  people.  Our  genera- 
tion has  not  done  so  well;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  fought  about  three  wars 
in  one  generation.  Somehow,  in  some 
way,  our  young  people,  the  coming  gen- 
eration, must  learn  how  to  live  with  other 
people.  When  we  learn  to  do  that,  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish 
much  in  bringing  about  the  peace  and 
the  economic  conditions  that  all  us  of 
are  praying  and  hoping  for. 

I  wish  for  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
most  speedy  recovery.  We  need  him.  I 
know  he  will  receive  the  l)est  of  care  that 
doctors  and  medical  skill  can  provide. 
So  we  look  forward  to  his  return  to 
service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoKD,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  radio 
c(»nmentary  by  Jack  Jurey  on  February 
10,  1959,  the  evening  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  leave  of  absence  tor  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

This  l8  Jack  Jurey  wltb  tbe  WTOP  com- 
ment for  tonight. 

The  newest  lUneu  of  Secretary  of  State 
DuUee  should  cause  us  all  to  join  President 
Elsenhower  in  extending  best  wishes  to  this 
dedicated  cfflcial  who,  however  much  one 
may  disagree  with  his  policies,  has  worked 
so  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

We  long  ago  lost  track  of  the  total  mileage 
logged  by  Mr.  Dulles  In  his  peripatetic  quest 
for  peace,  or  the  number  of  stops  be  has 
made,  or  the  number  of  officials  to  whom  be 
has  talked  in  virtually  all  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

But  we  do  know  this:  that  John  Poster 
Dulles  since  1953  has  expended  his  energies 
and  health  at  a  reckless  rate,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  most  of  us  would  be  resigned  to 
settling  down  with  pipe  and  slippers.  Es- 
pecially since  his  operation  for  cancer,  he  has 
displayed  an  uncommon  devotion  to  duty. 

This  newsman  recalls  particularly  that 
after  his  next-to-last  Illness,  a  bout  with 
dlvertlcuUtus,  Itr.  Dulles  apologised  to  a 
news  conference  for  not  having  seen  re- 
pcnrters  for  a  period  of  several  weeks.  Such 
an  apology  was  not  only  unusual  In  an 
adnUnlstratlon  which  sometimes  seems  to 
take  a  lackadaisical  attitude  toward  news- 
men, but  was  expressive  of  the  Inner  stuff 
of  this  unusually  gifted  man.  In  many  re- 
spects he  is  a  far  bet;ter  pubUc  servant  than 
some  of  his  critics  wotUd  have  us  believe. 

Speaking  of  critics,  it  seems  an  appropriate 
time  to  mention  that  many  Amnicans  may 
not  comprehend  what  has  hi^pened  In  the 
last  decade  to  the  office  which  Mr.  DuUes 
holds. 

For  well  over  a  century  and  a  half,  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  was,  for  the  most  part  a 
Cabinet  official  subjected  only  to  compara- 
tively minor  strains,  for  the  reason  that  the 
United  States  considered  Itself  <and  was. 
for  tbe  most  part)  a  remote  Island  In  the 
vast  sea  of  International  troubles.  In  the 
occasional  period  when  the  Nation  was  con- 
frontecl  by  brutal  world  realities.  It  was  often 
the  President  himself  who  bore  the  brunt: 
Jefferson.  Madison,  Lincoln,  Wilson,  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

The  post-World  War  II  years,  however,  have 
seen  an  evolution  and  elevation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Bute's  duties,  to  the  point  where 
this  single  man.  whether  he  be  George  Mar- 
shaU.  Dean  Acheson,  or  Dulles,  has  day-to- 
day responsibilities  unparalleled  In  American 
history. 

The  reason,  of  course.  Is  this  country's  re- 
luctant emergence  as  a  massive  world  power, 
with  aU  the  trials  and  tribulatlorui  that  such 
a  status  Implies.  The  world  struggle  with 
communism,  conducted  on  multidimen- 
sional levels,  Is  enough  to  strain  the  strength, 
patience,  and  resources  of  any  man.  and 
certainly  one  who.  like  Secretary  Dulles,  must 
carry  with  him  the  burdens  of  advanced  age 
and  the  demands  of  an  active  Christian 
conscience. 

We  are  among  those  who  believe  that,  on 
occasion,  Mr.  Dulles  has  been  mistaken.  We 
consider,  for  example,  that  In  some  respects 
he  has  failed  to  demonstrate  the  resiliency 
of  mind  that  new  clrcumstanoes  demand, 
although  this  criticism  does  not,  for  a  mo- 
ment, deny  tbe  InteUectual  qualUloattons 
that  be  brings  to  bis  task. 

We  who  crltldxe,  of  course,  oould  b* 
wrong:  only  history  wlU  teU.  But  the  fact 
that  we  demur  on  occasion  does  not  diminish 
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our  respect  for  the  man  himself,  one  who 
carries  a  very  heavy  load  Indeed. 

Nor  does  criticism  obscure  the  imdenlable 
fact  that  In  this  moment  of  hl.'^tory,  with  the 
Reds  pounding  on  the  door  of  West  B?rlln, 
Secretary  Dulles  Is  very  nearly  an  indis- 
pensable man  to  his  country.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  great  concern  should  he  not 
regain  his  health  and  not  be  able  to  resume 
his  duties  at  the  State  Department. 

Fur  both  personal  and  national  reasons 
we  express  the  hope  that  Secretary  Dulles 
will  hiive  a  quick  recuperation  and  will  be 
able  soon  again  to  shoulder  tlie  full  weight 
of  his  (jfflce. 

And  that's  tonights  WTOP  comment.  This 
Is  J.ick  Jurey. 


THE   COMING   CRISIS   IN   GERMANY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  preface  my  remaik.s  with  this  a.ssur- 
ance  to  the  Senate:  I  am  not  an  alarmist. 
I  measure  most  carefully  the  words  I  am 
about  to  speak.  In  that  context.  I  ex- 
press to  the  Senate  my  belief  that  .ju.st 
ahead  lies  the  most  critical  period  which 
the  United  States  will  have  had  to  face 
since  the  conflict  in  Korea. 

The  crisis,  Mr.  President,  is  cominjr  in 
Germany.  Specifically,  it  is  coming  in 
Berlin.  Indeed,  it  may  have  already 
besun.  For  years  now.  the  seeds  of  that 
crisis  have  lain  dormant  in  a  divided 
Germany.  They  have  been  held  in 
check  only  by  a  kind  of  mutual  acquies- 
ceuse.  The  Western  Powers  have  not 
wished  to  disturb  the  seemin'^  stability  in 
Germany.  Since  the  Berlin  blockade, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  seriously 
threatened  it.  A  few  years  ago.  upris- 
ings of  Ea.st  Germans  shook  the  stability, 
but  did  not  break  it. 

Those  who  have  thousht  at  all  about 
the  German  situation  have  known  for  a 
long  time  that  the  surface  calm  would 
not  last.  The  existence  of  two  German 
authorities  in  what  is  one  Germany  has 
been,  from  the  end  of  World  War  II,  a 
makeshift  arrangement.  The  Western 
Powers  have  reco.^nized  it.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  acknowledf.ed  it.  The  Ger- 
man leaders  know  it. 

The  key  question  ha.s  never  been.  Will 
Gcimany  be  unified?  The  question  has 
l.Jtm  bren.  When  and  how  will  Germany 
be  unified?  Those  of  us  who  have  urt^ed 
r.n  initiative  in  American  policy  with  re- 
Fpect  to  Germany  have  been  aware  of 
this  distinction.  When  I  addressed  my- 
.•elf  to  this  subject  in  the  Senate  in  May 
19j8.  I  had  the  distinction  very  much  in 
mind.  Eecau'^^e  I  did.  I  tried  to  deal  in 
the  specifics  of  an  American  initiative. 
In  sus-!P:esting,  last  May,  alternatives  to 
present  policy,  my  thought  was  that 
V.  hen  the  status  quo  gave  way,  as  surely 
it  must,  the  changes  ought  at  least  to 
held  piomi.^e  of  leading  to  the  strength- 
t  nin'4  of  freedom  in  a  peaceful  Germany. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rm  dolishted  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
f.:i"nd  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  apologize 
for  interrupting  so  soon  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  because  I 
believe  that  the  address  he  is  delivering 
will  be  a  most  significant  one.  But  I 
wish  to  say  that,  characteristically,  in 
his  opening  remarks  the  Senator  from 


Montana  has  pierced  to  the  nub  of  the 
issue.  Conditions  in  Germany  are  going 
to  change.  Germany  will  not  indefinitely 
remain  divided  against  itself.  Germany 
will  not  indefinitely  continue  to  be  gar- 
risoned by  foreign  troop.s. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tho.se  who  say  our 
foreign  policy  niust  be  inflexible  over- 
look the  fact  that  ours  is  not  a  static 
world. 

Tlierefore.  Mr  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Montana  rendered  u.s  a 
service  when,  a  3, ear  ago,  he  emphasized 
the  fact  tliat  conditions  in  Germany 
would  be  changing,  and  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  face  up  to  those  changes  if 
we  are  to  cope  effectively  with  them. 
Flexibility  in  our  foreign  policy  is  a 
must.  A  steel  Ijlade  bends.  Pig  iron 
breakc. 

I  wi'-h  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  coming  forward  at  this  stage 
in  the  developing  Berlin  cri.-jis  with  a 
speecli  v.hicii  will  be  helpful  in  giving 
guidance  to  all  of  us.  to  the  Pre-idont. 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  our 
common  effort  to  solve  that  crisis  for 
the  benc'ilt  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  MANSFilSLD.  I  thank  my  friend 
frcm  Idaho. 

Mr.  CLAR.'I.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr,  MAKSFILLD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  returned  to  tliis  Chamber  from  a 
mo.st  impressive  joint  se.ssicn  with  the 
other  body,  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  tiie  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  the  joint 
session,  during  a  brilliant  addre.ss  by  the 
great  writer  and  poet.  Carl  Sandburg,  he 
had  occasion  to  quote  a  sentence  from 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  I  believe  is  per- 
tinent today  in  connection  with  the 
splendid  address  which  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  is  making  on  the 
German  question.     Lincoln  said: 

The  dot;nu\s  of  the  quiet  p.ist  are  Inade- 
quate for  ihe  stormy  pro&ent. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  for  the  fine  ad- 
dress he  is  making  on  the  German  prob- 
lem. 

However.  I  would  not  be  true  to  my- 
self if  I  did  not  register  a  slight  di.ssent 
from  some  of  the  comments  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

It  is  unpleasant  and  unrewarding  to 
say  unkind  things  about  a  man  who  is 
in  physical  pain,  who  has  shown  great 
phy.<^ical  courage,  who  is  unquestionably 
a  patriot,  who  is  a  man  of  great  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  interest;  but  I  would 
feel  untrue  to  myself  if  I  did  not  register 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  di.s.scnt  to 
the  statement  that  he  is  indispensable 
to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
the  immediate  future.  I  call  attention 
to  what  I  have  said  on  other  occasions 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  will  be 
taken  in  good  part,  and  that  it  will  be 
understood  that  I  make  them  only  be- 
cause I  cannot  remain  silent  when  it 
might  be  indicated  that  I  was  in  accord 
with  what  has  been  said. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  just  .said.  I  commend  him 
for  his  honesty  and  his  integrity.  Of 
course.  I  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  new 
viewpoint  on  his  part,  but  that  he  has 
been  consistent  in  his  views  in  this  re- 
spect for  some  lime.  I  would  point  out. 
however,  that  the  immediate  danger,  as 
I  see  it,  is  the  Berlin  and  llie  German 
situation.  No  one  knows  more  about 
those  situations  at  the  pre.'^ent  time  or 
is  better  prepared  to  lead  the  allies  in 
meeting  them  than  is  the  Secretary 
of  State.  On  that  basis,  as  well  as  on 
other  bases.  I  wish  him  well.  I  wish  him 
a  speedy  recovery.  I  anticipate  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  he  will  resume 
his  duties,  and  will  act.  not  as  his  own 
a'jont.  but  as  the  avcnt  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  conducting  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Obviously.  I  do  not  wish 
to  enga'-e  m  a  colloquy  of  extended  du- 
ration with  my  colleague  at  this  time. 
I  should  like  to  be  recorded  as  very 
much  hoping  and  praying  for  Mr.  Dulles' 
immc'liate  recovery;  but  I  cannot  asree 
that  there  are  not  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment others  as  well  or  better  qualified 
than  the  Secretary  to  carry  on  the  Ger- 
man negotiations.  I  appreciate  that  this 
is  a  situation  on  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  and  I  disagree. 
I  shall  desist  from  further  comment  on 
this  particular  phase. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  .'^hall  desist,  also. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  in  suggesting. 
la."t  May.  allernativrs  to  present  policy, 
my  thouftht  was  that  when  the  status 
quo  gave  way,  as  surely  it  must,  the 
changes  ought  at  least  to  hold  promise 
of  leading  to  the  strengthening  of  free- 
dom in  a  peaceful  Germany. 

We  did  nothing,  Mr.  President.  We 
took  no  initiative.  We  went  on  in  the 
familiar  vacuou.snc.ss.  in  the  familiar  pat- 
terns of  policy  patterns  devi.sed  years 
ago.  in  another  setting,  under  another 
administration.  We  did  not  face  the 
fact  that  that  policy  was  adequate  to 
maintain  a  semblance  of  stability  in 
Germany  only  so  long  as  all  directly  con- 
cerned acquicoctd  in  the  continued  divi- 
sion of  that  nation. 

That  is  water  under  the  bridge.  We 
did  not  cho-^.se  to  act  in  a  positive  fash- 
ion to  change  the  status  quo.  Now.  the 
Russians  have  cho.sen  to  break  it.  Th:y 
have  cho.sen  to  make  the  break  at  Berlin. 
They  have  said,  in  elTect.  th;it.  after  the 
.'pring  of  1959.  the  situation  will  no 
longer  be  as  it  has  been  in  that  city. 
They  are  quite  right,  Mr.  President. 
1  hings  will  no  longer  be  the  same  in  Ber- 
lin or  anywhere  in  Germany.  If  there 
is  any  certainty,  it  is  that  the  situation 
in  Germany  at  the  clo.se  of  1959  will  be 
far  different  from  the  present  situation. 
We  are  approaching  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  the  bejnnning  of  tlie  end  of  two 
Berlins  and  of  two  Germanys. 

The  question,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, was  never.  Would  Germany  be- 
unified?  It  was.  When  and  how  would 
Germany  be  unified?  We  may  now  have 
begun  to  comprehend  the  when;  the 
actual  process  of  unification  Is  likely  to 
begin  this  year.  Only  one  question  re- 
mains: How  is  Germany  to  be  unified? 
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Will  it  be  by  conflict,  by  negotiation,  or 
by  some  mixture  of  the  two?  That  is 
the  question  which  is  impelling  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  toward  the  coming 
crisis  in  Germany. 

CONSTITTrriONAL    RESPONSIBILITIES    IN    THK 
GERMAN    CRISIS 

The  responsibility  for  establishing 
binding  foreign  policies  to  deal  with  the 
impending  crisis,  the  coming  change  in 
Germany,  rests  with  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  State.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  on  that  score,  in  this  body,  at  home, 
in  the  executive  branch,  or  abroad.  It 
is  not  for  the  Senate  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  matter.  The  President  will 
have  to  make  his  own  decisions,  with 
the  a.s.sistance  of  the  vast  resources  of 
the  executive  branch.  When  he  speaks 
oflBcially  on  Germany,  however,  he  will 
be  speaking  for  all  of  us,  whether  or  not 
we  agree  with  what  he  says.  There  is 
no  other  way  under  the  constitutional 
system  of  the  United  States. 

To  say  that  is  not  to  constrain  upon 
the  Senate  a  silence  in  these  matters. 
On  the  contrary,  since  we  shall  be  bound, 
since  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  bound,  by  what  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  State  do  or  fail  to 
do  in  the  coming  crisis,  the  obligation  of 
the  Senate  to  debate,  to  discuss,  and  to 
advise  is  real  and  it  is  compelling. 

The  Senate  of  the  86th  Congress  was 
not  constituted  so  that  it  might  ignore 
pre.<^ing  domestic  questions.  How  much 
less  then,  can  we  remain  silent  on  the 
life-and-death  matters  of  foreign  policy? 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  given  no  indication  that  they  would 
have  this  body  turn  its  back  on  the  crisis 
in  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  I  note 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  already 
sought  the  counsel  of  th?  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  Mr.  PulbrightI.  I  commend 
the  Secretary  for  his  initiative.  The 
brilliant  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
much  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  policy  for  the  situation  in  Germany. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities. Mr.  President,  we  must  form, 
through  debate  and  discussion,  an  under- 
standing of  the  situation  as  it  is,  and  as 
it  is  evolving  in  Germany.  We  must  also 
di.scern  clearly  the  stakes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  freedom  in 
that  situation.  We  must  advance,  fi- 
nally, ideas  for  consideration  in  formu- 
lating the  foreign  policies  which  are  to 
safeguard  the  vital  interests  of  our 
people. 

These  are  the  thoughts  which  have  led 
me  to  these  remarks  on  the  coming  crisis 
in  Germany.  I  make  them  in  the  spirit 
of  responsible  Democratic  cooperation 
with  a  Republican  administration  in  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States.         ' 

TWO     GERMAN     AUTHORITIES     IN     ONE     GERMANY 

Let  me  begin  by  exploring  the  signifi- 
cant realities  in  Germany,  as  I  see  them. 
The  basic  reality.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
there  are  two  political  authorities  in  one 
Germany.  That  is  a  contradiction 
which  cannot  and  will  not  stand.  There 
is  one  Germany.  And  there  are  com- 
pelling historic  and  practical  reasons 
which  require  that  the  unity  of  that  na- 
tion begin  to  emerge  without  delay  if 


there  is  to  be  peace  in  Europe  and  in  the 
world. 

I  stress  the  point,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  we  sjjeak  of  the  two  Germanics 
we  are  really  speaking  not  of  two  nations 
but  of  two  political  authorities.  Each  of 
these  authorities  presumes  that  it  is  the 
wave  of  the  future  in  all  Germany.  Each 
seeks  to  draw  the  whole  of  the  German 
people  into  its  orbit. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  profound  differ- 
ences between  the  West  German  govern- 
ment in  Bonn  and  the  East  German 
Communist  regime  in  Pankow.  The 
Bonn  government  is  based  upon  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  democracy  which 
are  consonant  with  those  of  other  West- 
ern nations  and  are  expressly  supported 
by  the  inhabitants  of  West  Germany. 
The  Pankow  regime  exists  by  the  meth- 
ods of  authoritarianism  which  come  from 
the  East.  Its  source  of  authority  lies  in 
the  will  to  power  of  those  who  wield  the 
authority  and  the  acquiescence — how- 
ever sullen — of  the  repressed  people  of 
East  Germany.  Its  survival  depends,  to 
a  far  greater  degree  than  anything  we 
know  in  the  Western  democracies,  on 
military  and  police  Flower — its  own  and 
the  Soviet  Union's. 

The  West  German  democratic  govern- 
ment exists.  It  is  there,  at  Bonn,  and 
the  Communists  are  not  going  to  wish  it 
away  or  subvert  it  away.  It  is  going  to 
stay  as  long  as  the  people  in  that  zone 
sustain  it  and  as  long  as  the  Western 
nations  remain  committed  to  its  protec- 
tion against  military  aggression  from  the 
East.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  East  German  regime  also 
exists.  It  is  there  at  Pankow.  and  Ger- 
man communists  run  it,  even  though 
Russians  may  pull  the  strings  from  be- 
hind the  curtain.  Unfortunately,  I  see 
no  evidence  that  the  Western  nations  are 
going  to  wish  away  or  subvert  away  that 
East  German  political  authority  in  the 
practicable  future. 

If  neither  side  can  be  wished  away,  or 
subverted  away,  how  then  is  the  division 
of  Germany  going  to  be  made  to  dis- 
appear? How  is  a  unified  Germany, 
this  essential  Germany,  this  inevitable 
Germany,  going  to  emerge?  There  was 
a  time,  perhaps,  when  it  might  have  been 
rea.'-onable  to  hope  that  the  Russians  and 
German  Communists  would  soon  find  it 
too  co?tly  to  maintain  their  control  in 
East  Germany.  For  years  we  have 
waited  for  this  promised  development. 
We  have  waited  for  the  Russians  and 
their  campfoUowcrs  to  fold  their  tents 
and  steal  away. 

What  we  must  ask  ourselves  now  is 
whether  there  is  any  realistic  basis  for 
hoping  that  this  development  will  come 
about  m  the  practicable  future?  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  such  public  indications  as 
there  are  suggest  that  the  Pankow  re- 
gime, with  Soviet  support,  is  consolidat- 
ing its  position,  that  its  authoritarian 
hold  on  East  Germany  is,  if  anything, 
more  secure  today  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  the 
last  thought  expressed,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  stated  that  the  authori- 
tarian hold  on  East  Germany  is  now 


greater  than  it  was  before.  Will  the 
Senator  deal  a  little  more  in  detail  with 
that,  and  state  whether  the  hold  is  the 
result  of  the  power  of  the  Communists, 
or  whether  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  that 
they  be  held  by  the  Communists? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  try  to  answer  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Ohio.  I  can  say.  of  course, 
without  equivocation  that  the  present 
status  is  not  the  desire  or  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  source  of  my  statement  is 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  the  issue 
of  February  13,  1959. 

I  read  from  page  67,  at  the  bottom: 

East  Germany's  Communist  government 
has  Just  published  official  flgures  on  its 
planned  expenditures  lor   1959. 

Before  I  read  further  I  wish  to  say 
that  all  the  information  I  have  in  my 
presentation  has  app>eared  in  the  public 
print.  There  is  nothing  secret  or  official 
about  what  I  am  saying,  and  it  simply 
represents  one  Senator's  opinion  as  to 
what  I  think  is  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  question  of  today. 

I  continue  with  the  quotation  from 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

West  German  financial  experts,  looking 
Into  the  Reds'  figures.  In  the  budget  and 
out  of  it,  made  a  startling  discovery. 

Military  spending  by  the  East  German 
Reds  In  1959  is  to  be  30  percent  higher  than 
military  spending  planned  by  West  Germany. 
Yet  the  Reds  say  that  West  Germany  is 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  world. 

That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
the  Pankow  regime  is  more  secure,  not 
in  a  political  sense  but  in  a  military 
sense.  They  have  been  strengthening 
themselves  on  a  military  and  paramili- 
tary basis.  Of  course,  the  22  to  23  Soviet 
divisions  are  still  in  East  Germany. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  wiih  the  Sen- 
ator. My  inclination  would  be  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  East  Germany, 
if  they  had  the  opportunity,  would  un- 
shackle themselves  of  the  hold  which 
the  Soviet  has  upon  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  figure  would  run  as  high  as  95  to  96 
percent  of  the  East  Germans  who,  if 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  vote,  would 
vote  against  the  present  Ulbricht  regime. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  Soviets  and  those  of  East  Berlin  who 
agree  with  the  Soviets  are  applying  con- 
stantly heavier  pressure  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  military? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
all  very  well  to  hope,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, for  the  disappearance  of  totfili- 
tarianism.  We  have  held  that  principle 
for  decades,  but  we  have  also  had  to 
live  in  a  world  which  has  contained  since 
its  beginning  and  still  contains  m^any 
totalitarian  regimes 

No.  Mr.  President,  a  valid  policy  on 
Germany,  now,  must  be  built  on  more 
than  the  hope  of  the  eventual  disappear- 
ance of  German  totalitarianism.  It  can 
only  be  built  on  the  premise  that  Ger- 
many, in  one  way  or  another.  Is  going  to 
unify  and  it  Is  going  to  begin  to  unify 
soon.    Further,  it  can  only  be  built  on 
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the  premise  that  that  unity  in  Germany, 
if  it  is  to  come  in  peace,  is  likely  to  fall 
short  of  the  ultimate  goals  set  for  it  by 
both  the  Communist  nations  and  the  free 
nations — the  goal,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a 
Communist  totalitarian  Germany,  and 
the  goal,  on  the  other,  of  a  fully  repre- 
sentative democracy  in  all  Germany. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  there  might 
have  been  a  possibility  of  evading  that 
reality  for  a  while  longer  by  assuming 
that  the  status  quo  of  division  in  Ger- 
many might  go  on  indefinitely.  But  the 
prospect  of  evasion  is  now  narrowing 
rapidly  In  the  wake  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
annouiMjement  of  the  coming  Soviet 
wilhdrawal  from  Berlin.  The  blunt  fact 
is  that  soon  either  negotiations  leading 
to  German  unification  in  peace  shall  be- 
gin in  earnest  or  there  shall  begin  in 
earnest  the  use  of  force  to  that  end. 

BERLIN — THE    CORE    OF    THE    COMING    CRISIS 

This  brings  me  to  a  .second  matter 
which  we  must  explore.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  are  to  see  our  way  clearly  in  the  im- 
pending crisis.  That  is  the  question  of 
Berlin.  It  is  at  Berlin,  divided  Berlin, 
and  along  the  western  routes  of  access  to 
the  city,  that  the  first  indications  of  the 
conflict  leading  to  war  or  the  success 
of  negotiations  leading  to  stable  peace 
are  likely  to  appear  in  the  coming 
months. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  review  the  historic  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  present  difficulties  of  the 
Western  position  in  Berlin.  It  is  simple 
enoush  to  find  fault  with  what  was  done 
or  not  done  by  political  and  military 
leaders  years  ago.  It  is  as  easy,  as  it  is 
pompous,  to  pass  angry  judgments  on 
others,  with  the  prop  of  hindsight.  That 
process  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  in 
this  situation. 

Nor  shall  I  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  review  the  legal  status  of  our  position 
in  Berlin.  Some  may  find  solace  for  our 
difficulties  in  Icjialism.  Even  the  Rus- 
sians sought  justification  for  their  ac- 
tions in  it.  But  Icgali.sm  is  at  best  a 
dubious  way  to  deal  with  an  explosive 
situation,  when  there  are.  as  thei-e  are  in 
this  situation,  two  opposinu  judgos,  two 
opposing  judgments,  and  two  opposing 
instruments  of  mas.s  dc5:Uuction  for 
enforcing  the  judynf.ents. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Prf.-.idont,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  discuss  in  a  little 
greater  detail  the  element  of  legalism 
being  introduced.  I  have  my  own  un- 
derstanding of  it.  I  think  we  are  advo- 
cating the  proposition  that  there  are 
certain  legal  obligations  rooted  in  agree- 
ments which  we  have  made  in  the  past, 
and  that  in  making  our  demand?  we  in- 
sist upon  adherence  to  those  obligations. 
Does  the  Senator  mind  discussing  that 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIEloD.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  correct.  References  have  been 
made  to  the  agreements  made  at  Pots- 
dam relative  to  the  occuE>ation  of  Berlin. 

References  have  been  made  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  Gen.  Lucius 
Clay,  at  that  time  commander  of  our 
forces  in  Germany,  with  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities,  by   means  of   which   we  were 


guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  authorities  ac- 
cess by  rail,  by  road,  and  by  air.  from 
the  western  zones  in  Germany  into  the 
western  sectors  of  Berlin. 

Then,  as  I  recall — and  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  corroborate  me  on  this — 
some  sort  of  agreement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Phillip  Jessup  and  a  Russian  repre- 
sentative whose  name  I  cannot  recall 
at  the  moment,  which  aRreement  Mayor 
Willy  Brandt  brought  to  our  attention 
at  the  luncheon  held  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  room  the  other 
day.  If  I  remember  correctly,  he  stated 
that  out  of  these  Jessup-Ru.ssian  con- 
sultations and  agreements,  which 
brought  an  end  to  the  need  for  the 
allied  airlift  into  Berlin,  al.'^o  came  an 
agreement  that  we  be  allowed  continued 
access.  He  suggested  that  we  look  into 
the  agreement  to  which  he  referred  as 
the  agreement  of  1349.  Unfortunately 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
yet. 

But  there  are  these  agreements,  or  al- 
leged agreements,  which  give  us  the 
right  to  go  in  and  to  maintain  access 
between  the  western  zones  and  the  west 
sector  of  Berlin. 

The  Ru.ssians  predicate  (heir  clnims 
on  similar  agreements,  which  they  .'^ny 
were  made  at  Potsdam  and  elsewhere 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  then,  that 
the  problem  is  more  involved  and  far 
graver  in  its  possible  consequences  to 
world  peace  than  mere  adherence  to 
tho.se  agreements  would  justify.  We 
must  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct,  because  in  my  opin- 
ion the  potentials  involved  in  this  situ- 
ation are  terrible  and  tremendous. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  much 
matter  now  how  we  got  to  Berlin,  or 
why  the  Russian.s  have  no  legal  right  to 
a'-'k  us  to  leave.  What  does  matter,  Mr. 
President,  is  why  we  need  to  stay  in  Ber- 
lin, as  stay  there  we  must.  We  are, 
bluntly,  in  a  highly  difficult  and  danger- 
ous position  in  Berlin.  Great  sacrifices 
may  be  entailed  in  remainins.  We  had 
better  understand  clearly  now  the  sig- 
nificance of  maintaining  our  position 
there.  We  had  better  understand  now 
what  i.s  vital  and  what  is  not  vital  in  tiiat 
po.'-ition  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  freedom. 

The  administration  has  responded  to 
the  Russian  propo.sals  on  Berlin  by  re- 
iterating a  long-standing  view  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  ha.s  said,  as  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration before  it  said,  that  we  w<ll 
not  be  driven  from  the  city.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  Government,  to  stand  firm  in 
Berlin,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  sound  position.  Only  it  is  not 
enough.  It  is  not  enough  to  .say.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  standing  fast  in 
Berlin.  That  is  a  slogan,  not  a  policy. 
Nor  is  it  enough,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  to  stand 
fast  merely  to  demonstrate  our  deter- 
mination to  maintain  our  legal  interpre- 
tation of  the  situation  as  against  the 
Soviet  Union's. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  we  stand 
fast  in  Berlin  so  that  we  may  continue 


to  demonstrate  in  the  heart  of  Commu- 
nist Germany  the  material  superiority  of 
freedom  or  free  enterprise  over  Commu- 
nist collectivism.  To  be  sure,  there  Is  a 
striking  contrast  between  West  Berlin 
and  East  Berlin,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
countenance  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  hu- 
man life  for  the  purposes  of  propagan- 
distic  demonstrations  in  Berlin.  And 
before  this  year  is  out  many  lives  may 
have  been  spent  in  Berlin. 

No,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  for  rea- 
sons of  legalism  or  propa-'anda  that  we 
.'■tand  fast  m  Berlin.  The  Western  na- 
tions are  in  Berlin  because  Berlin  be- 
lon^^s  neither  to  Ea;  t  Germany  nor  Wett 
GLrmany:  it  belont.s  to  all  the  German 
people.  We  are  in  Berlin  because  some 
Germans  may  now  look  to  Bonn  and 
others  to  Pankow  for  leadership,  but  all 
Germans  will  soon  look  to  Berlin.  We 
are  in  Berlin  to  see  to  it  that  when  that 
city  is  once  a'4ain  the  capital  of  all  Ger- 
many, as  it  surely  will  be,  the  concept 
of  freedom  in  peace  will  not  be  absent 
from  the  scene.  If  that  concept  were  to 
disappear  from  Berlin,  tlie  citadel  of 
German  nationah.^m.  sooner  or  later  it 
would  disappear  from  all  Germany. 
Then,  sooner  or  later,  the  torch  would  be 
lit  in  Germany,  whether  by  German 
hands  or  some  others,  to  set  Europe  and 
the  world  afiame  once  again.  That  torch 
was  lit  twice  in  B-rlin  in  the  past,  and 
twice  the  world  has  paid  an  enormous 
human  price.  To  see  that  it  is  not  lit 
again  is  in  the  essential,  the  vital  inter- 
est of  this  generation  and  future  genera- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

That.  Mr.  President,  Ls  the  reason 
which  beyond  all  others,  justifies  the 
taking  of  the  great  risks  which  we  may 
soon  be  called  upon  to  take  at  Berlin  and 
along  the  western  routes  to  the  city. 
We  are  in  Berlin  in  order  to  get  out,  but 
to  get  out  only  on  condition  that  the 
German  political  forces  which  stand  for 
freedom  in  peace  have  a  sure  footing 
and  equal  chance  to  survive  and  to  grow 
on  their  m  rits  in  tiie  future  capital  of 
all  Germany. 

I  support  fully  the  position  of  this  ad- 
ministration on  the  necessity  of  standing 
fast  in  Berlin.  I  question,  hov.ever,  the 
adequacy  with  which  we  have  related 
that  position  to  the  changing  situation  in 
Germany.  I  question  a  policy  which 
provides  that  not  only  do  we  stand  fast  in 
Berlin,  but  also  implores  or  demands  that 
the  Russians  stand  fast.  After  years  cf 
trying  to  g"i  the  Ru.ssians  out  of  the  in- 
numerable J. laces  into  whicli  they 
sprawled  alter  World  War  II.  it  i.s  indeed 
stran.pc  to  iiear  that  we  are  in.sisting  that 
the  Russians  must  not.  indeed,  cannot, 
leave  Berlin.  That  is  a  most  peculiar 
position  to  say  the  least;  and  the  Rus- 
sians obviou.sjy  have  no  intention  of 
obliging  us  by  remaining. 

It  IS  clear  what  is  afoot  there.  In  a 
few  months  hence,  the  Russians  will 
leave  East  Berlin  despite  our  demands  or 
urgings  to  the  contrary.  East  Berlin  will 
then  be.  once  again,  a  German  city — 
Communist,  to  be  sure — but  nevertheless 
German.  By.  contrast.  West  Berlin  will 
retain  the  appearance  it  now  has,  the 
appearance  of  a  Western  enclave  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  for  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Allied  officials  and  militarj'  per- 
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sonnel  In  the  area.  The  contrast  will  not 
be  lost  on  German  nationalists  in  East 
or  West  Germany. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to 
hold  this  enclave  without  struggle,  it  will 
be  at  the  sufferance  of  the  East  German 
Commimist  authorities.  If  they  do  not 
choose  to  accommodate  us,  then  we  shall 
in  all  probability  have  to  fight  our  way 
through  to  Berlin,  not  against  Russians, 
but  against  Germans.  Even  if  this 
course  does  not  lead  to  a  great  conflict, 
the  repercussions  in  Germany  will  be 
profound.  Among  Germans,  as  among 
others,  blood  may  prove  thicker  than 
ideologies. 

As  I  said,  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
the  need  to  stand  fast  in  Berlin.  I  do 
question,  however,  a  policy  which  does 
not  anticipate  the  developments  which  I 
have  just  outlined  and  fails  to  take  steps 
to  mitigate  them. 

I  question,  too,  a  policy  which  presumes 
as  our  p>olicy  does  that  the  Great  Powers 
of  World  War  II — the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom.  France,  and  the  United 
States — can  bring  about  German  unifica- 
tion. There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
such  a  course  was  possible.  If  it  ever 
exi.sted,  however,  it  was  years  ago  when 
Germany  lay  devastated  and  prostrate. 
It  was  years  ago,  in  the  freshness  of  the 
common  sacrifices  of  World  War  II  and  in 
the  measure  of  mutual  respect  and  toler- 
ance which  these  sacrifices  engendered. 

Those  years  are  gone.  The  time  is  not 
today.  Today,  there  is  little  respect  be- 
tween this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union 
except  the  fearful  respect  which  the  mil- 
itary power  of  the  one  may  generate  in 
the  other.  Today.  Germany  is  neither 
devastated  nor  prostrate;  it  has  become 
once  again  the  most  dynamic  nation  in 
Western  Europe. 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  erstwhilfe  Allies, 
the  divided  Allies  of  World  War  II,  are 
not  in  a  position  to  ordain  a  unification 
in  peace  for  a  revitalized  Germany.  At 
most,  they  may  be  able  to  contribute  to 
that  unification  by  rethinking  their  own 
security  needs  in  anticipation  of  its  in- 
evitable development.  At  most,  they 
may  be  able  to  contribute  to  unification 
by  exercising  such  influence  as  they  may 
po.ssess  to  encourage  the  Germans  them- 
selves to  reach  a  reasonable  procedure 
on  unification  and  by  sanctioning  that 
procedure  if  it  is  sound.  It  is  the  Ger- 
mans, themselves,  however,  who  will 
make  the  decisive  decisions  on  unifica- 
tion, if  they  are  to  be  made  in  peace. 

FREE     ALL-CERMAN     ELECTIONS 

Further,  Mr.  President.  I  question,  in 
present  circum;;tances,  a  policy  which 
presumes  to  lead  to  the  peaceful  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  solely  on  the  basis  of 
free,  all-German  elections.  I  say  now 
what  I  said  last  May  on  this  point,  only 
with  more  emphasis.  Events  have  moved 
a  long  way  since  this  policy  was  devised 
and  the  bell  no  longer  has  an  altogether 
recognizable  sound  when  it  is  rung  over 
and  over  again  in  the  same  fashion.  A 
Gi'rman  political  authority  has  emerged 
in  the  West.  Another  political  structure 
has  appeared  in  the  East  which  is 
manned  by  Germans,  even  if  it  is  not 
directed  by  them.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  this  structure,  there  is  no  re- 
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liable  indication  that  it  is  going  to  go 
away  peacefully,  of  its  own  accord. 

There  are  now  military  and  para- 
military German  forces  in  both  East  and 
West  Germany.  How  are  these  forces  to 
be"  mtegrated  in  E>eace?  Is  this  a  prob- 
lem that  can  be  solved  by  free,  all- 
German  elections,  at  least  without  exten- 
sive preparations  by  the  Germans  who 
officer  these  opposing  forces? 

There  are  differing  economic  and  social 
structures  functioning  in  Western  and 
Eastern  Germany.  How  are  these  struc- 
tures to  be  fused  in  peace?  Can  they 
be  harmonized  by  free,  all-German  elec- 
tions, at  least  without  extensive  prepara- 
tions by  those  Germans  who  operate 
them? 

I  cite  these  problems  as  examples. 
There  are  no  doubt  others  of  a  similar 
nature.  A  policy  which  advances  no 
thought  on  how  they  are  to  be  met  does 
not  begin  to  meet  the  realities  of  the 
German  situation.  If  the  unification  of 
Germany  is  essential  and  inevitable  and 
if  it  is  neither  our  responsibility  nor  in 
the  interest  of  this  Nation  to  seek  that 
unity  by  force,  then  I  submit  that  a  policy 
which  merely  clings  to  an  unrealizable 
slogan  of  free  all-German  elections, 
which  does  not  pursue  German  unifica- 
tion by  other  means,  is  no  policy  at  all. 
It  is  a  straitjacket.  It  is  an  excuse  for 
immobility.  It  may  well  lead  down  the 
blind  alley  of  an  unnecessary  conflict 
or  disastrous  diplomatic  retreat. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  take  it.  from  what 
the  Senator  lias  stated,  that  the  efforts 
to  procure  an  overall  election  of  citizens 
of  East  and  West  Germany  have  thus 
far  proved  to  be  futile. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  East  Germans 
will  not  consent  to  have  an  election  un- 
der which  their  people  can  give  expres- 
sion to  the  type  of  government  they 
want.  Based  upon  the  fact  that  that 
objective  is  an  unrealizable  objective,  an 
overall  free  election,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  suggests  that  other  means 
should  be  explored  to  procure  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  comment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  the 
position  of  the  Western  Powers  on  the 
question  of  all-German  elections  is  one 
which  stands  no  possibility  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  and  perhaps  in  the  indefi- 
nite future,  of  achieving  any  degree  of 
success.  Therefore  we  should  try  to 
work  out  other  means. 

As  I  shall  indicate  in  the  course  of 
my  speech,  there  are  contacts  in  exist- 
ence between  the  East  German  Govern- 
ment and  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment. These  contacts  are  made  on  an 
interzonal  basis,  and  are  tied  up  with 
commercial  intercourse  and  trade  com- 
mitments. I  would  hope  that  in  con- 
sidering the  idea  of  elections,  we  might 
be  able  to  explore,  perhaps,  ideas  other 
than  all-German  elections,  even  though 
they  are  the  most  desirable,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  them  come  to  pass,  and  we 
might  try  to  break  it  down — and  the 
sooner  the  lietter — so  that  the  East  Ger- 
mans could  express  themselves  at  the 


polls,  parhaps  Just  In  East  Germany, 
and  declare  to  the  world  where  they 
want  to  go.  In  that  way  they  might  get 
out  from  under  the  yoke  the  Ulbricht 
government,  which  is  exercising  despotic 
and  complete  control  over  17  million 
Germans  in  East  Germany. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  clarifies  my  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  other  words,  all  of  us  want  a 
free  election  under  which  the  people 
themselves  would  decide  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment they  desire  to  have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  However,  every  ef- 
fort in  that  direction  has  been  rebuffed, 
and  it  is  therefore  nece.«sary  to  find  other 
means  of  trying  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  idea. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  Every  effort  to 
achieve  an  all-German  election  has 
failed  because  of  the  insistent  and  dog- 
matic "nyet"  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  be  that,  while  he  ad- 
heres to  what  we  have  advocated  so 
long,  that  is,  free  elections  for  all  of 
Germany,  and  the  idea  of  a  unified  Ger- 
many, he  recognizes  the  very  practical 
difficulty  of  having  that  under  present 
conditions?  Therefore  he  says  that  per- 
haps we  ought  to  make  ourselves  more 
flexible  and  start  exploring  some  other 
way,  and  that  there  might  be  held  a 
separate  election  in  East  Germany  and 
a  separate  election  in  West  Germany, 
and  thus  perhaps  there  could  be  agree- 
ment upon  some  kind  of  independent 
government  in  each  of  the  two  areas, 
with  the  idea  that  eventually,  as  he  says, 
because  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  with 
teamwork  the  two  temporary  Gtrmanys 
will  combine  themselves  into  one  overall 
united  Germany  some  time  in  the  future, 
even  though  we  know  not  how  far  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  MANGFIELD.  The  purpo.se  of  my 
speech  today  is  to  suggest,  respectfully 
and  constructively,  some  possible  alter- 
native which  may  be  of  value  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  or  out  of  which  may 
come  ideas  which  would  be  worthwhile 
toward  the  bringing  about  of  a  solution 
to  this  most  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  He  spoke  about  the  rigidity 
of  our  position  in  the  past.  Undoubtedly 
it  has  been  rather  rigid,  so  rigid  that 
perhaps  our  country,  as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  was  rather  shocked 
recently  when  Secretarj'  Dulles  suggested 
there  might  be  more  flexibility  than  we 
have  given  to  the  idea,  and  when  he 
suggested  there  might  be  methods  other 
than  free  elections  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Is  it  not  true,  and  would 
not  the  Senator  agree  with  me  in  this, 
that  perhaps  we  have  oversimplified  the 
matter  in  assuming  that  a  reunification 
could  be  easily  brought  about  between 
the  two  Germanys? 

I  may  say  that  about  3  years  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  an  interna- 
tional conference  at  Garmisch  in  Ger- 
many.   The  conference  was  made  up  of 
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people  from  all  the  NATO  countries,  rep- 
resentatives of  governments.  oflBcials, 
business  people,  economists,  members  of 
Parliament,  and  so  on,  and  one  of  the 
German  Ministers  with  whom  I  had  quite 
a  long  talk  made  the  point  to  me,  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  heard  it  mentioned, 
that  reimiflcation  is  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter. As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  it  might  have 
been  a  relatively  simple  matter  several 
years  ago,  right  after  the  war.  But 
since  that  time  the  two  Germanys  have 
grown  away  from  the  conditions  which 
the  Senator  has  so  well  described  in  his 
speech.  They  have  grown  away  from 
some  of  the  incentives  which  might  have 
pushed  them  together. 

Furthermore,  different  enactments 
have  taken  place.  For  instance,  the 
Minister  of  the  Bonn  government  said 
to  me,  "This  may  sound  strange,  com- 
Irg  from  me.  but  Elast  Germany  has  a 
social  security  system  which  in  many 
respects  is  better  than  ours." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  also  antedates 
our  own. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Although  I 
was  speaking  of  the  social  security  of 
West  Germany.  It  is  also  true  that  theirs 
antedates  ours.  too. 

East  Germany  has  a  system  which  is 
In  many  respects  better  than  that  in 
West  Germany,  so  the  East  Germans 
could  not  be  asked  to  give  up  their  sys- 
tem of  social  security,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, and  land  reform. 

The  Senator  from  Montana,  I  believe, 
heard  me  ask  the  mayor  of  West  Berlin 
the  other  day  that  very  question,  and  he 
heard  the  mayor's  comments,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  to  bring  the  two  Germanys 
together,  whenever  it  may  be  done,  will 
necessitate  the  resolving  of  differences 
and  the  making  of  allowances  between 
the  two  governments.  As  I  understand, 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about.  He  is  speaking  of  the  neces- 
sity on  the  part  of  those  concerned  to 
be  ready  to  consider  and  to  negotiate 
with  reference  to  all  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  making  this 
very  able  speech  and  calling  to  our  atten- 
tion a  matter  which  is  not  only  of  tre- 
mendous importance  but  also  of  great 
timeliness.  After  all.  the  ultimatum  will 
expire  on  May  28.  which  is  not  far  off. 
It  has  been  suggested  since  the  ulti- 
matum was  made  that  perhaps  there  will 
not  be  absolute  adherence  to  that  exact 
date.  Nevertheless,  we  are  approaching 
the  day  when  Russia  will  leave  Berlin. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in  saying 
that  Russia  will  leave,  and  that  the 
United  States  will  be  placed  in  a  rather 
ridiculous  position  if  we  try  to  keep  Rus- 
sia there,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  been  saying  to  the  world  for  many 
years  that  she  should  get  out  of  the 
different  countries  which  she  occupies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Soviet  Union  has  already  with- 
drawn some  of  its  troops  and  a  consid- 
erable numt)er  of  the  dependents  of  those 
troops.  So  it  does  not  appear  that  Rus- 
sia was  fooling  when  it  delivered  its  ulti- 


matum. I  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  do.  as  I  feel  certain  we  are  doing, 
everything  possible  to  develop  alterna- 
tives and  to  consider  ways  and  means 
to  meet  the  situation,  if  and  when  it 
arises,  when  the  deadline  occurs,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  pointed  out. 
on  May  27. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  exactly  correct.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  be  exploring  all  the 
alternatives.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  ought  not  simply, 
easily,  and  quickly  reject  any  proposal 
which  is  made,  but  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  let  the  world  know  that  we  are 
willing  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  con- 
cerning every  proposal  which  may  come 
from  either  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  hope  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
will  get  away  from  the  automatic  re- 
actions of  the  proposals  which  one  coun- 
try makes  to  the  other.  Usually  the 
answer  is  an  automatic  "No."  Once  in 
a  while  a  "maybe"  or  a  "perhaps"  and 
occasionally  a  "yes"  would  be  u.seful.  I 
think  in  that  way  we  might  begin,  at 
least  on  the  marginal  level,  to  do  away 
with  some  of  the  differences.  If  we  can 
do  that,  perhaps  we  can  work  our  way 
upward  to  an  eventual  solutron  of  the 
bigger  problems. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  other  day,  in  the 
talk  with  the  mayor  of  West  Berlin,  I 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  his  reason- 
ableness in  wanting  to  explore  every 
avenue  which  might  lead  us  out  of  dark- 
ness into  the  light  and  to  an  assured 
poaco  for  those  people.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Montana  if  he  has  given 
any  consideration  to  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  after  it  has  once  with- 
drawn its  troops,  to  jump  in  afrain  be- 
cause of  its  closeness  to  tliis  area  of 
East  Berlin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have,  indeed.  If 
the  Senator  will  bear  with  me,  I  shall 
discu.ss  that  subject  briefly  when  I  come 
to  the  ninth  point  in  my  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

MILrrABY    WITHDRAWAL    IN    GERMANY    AND 
CENTRAL    EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  question  a  policy  which  appears 
to  regard  as  sacrosanct  present  military 
arangements  in  Germany  and  central 
Europe.  I  can  understand,  I  can  accept, 
I  can  support  the  concept  that  Western 
Germany's  ties  with  Western  Europe  are 
essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe  and  they 
must  not  be  broken.  Within  that  con- 
cept, however,  I  cannot  comprehend  a 
view  which  seemis  to  hold  inflexibly  to 
the  present  form  and  extent  of  German 
rearmament.  We  have  accepted  and 
even  encouraged  rises  in  the  German 
military  contribution  to  NATO  in  certain 
circumstances  in  the  past.  I  do  not  see 
that  we  cannot  accept  and  encourage 
declines  in  that  contribution  in  other 
circumstances  in  the  future. 

Security  needs  are  ever-changing 
needs.  Western  German  rearmament  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.    It  Is  for  the  pur- 


pose of  the  defense  of  German  freedom 
in  common  with  the  defense  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Western  community.  It  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  rigid  the 
tables  of  organization  and  the  projec- 
tions of  presumed  needs  by  the  military 
command  of  NATO.  These  projections, 
in  any  event,  have  not  been  met  for 
years  and  the  world  has  not  yet  come  to 
an  end. 

Tne  nature  and  extent  of  German  re- 
armament and  of  non-German  arma- 
ments on  German  soil,  in  short,  is  one 
area  of  the  problem  of  uniHcation  in 
which  reasonable  proposals  for  negotia- 
tion, wherever  they  may  originate, 
ouyht  not  to  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 
That  is  especially  the  case  if  these  pro- 
posals are  related  to  the  reduction  of 
military  power  throughout  central 
Europe.  I  know  full  well  that  the  Rus- 
sians may  have  no  intention  of  with- 
drawing from  the  Eastern  European 
States  in  any  circumstances.  Neverthe- 
less. I  can  see  no  reason  to  make  It 
easier  for  them  to  justify  their  remain- 
ing by  a  seeming  intransigence  on  our 
part.  I  cannot  see  that  the  road  to  the 
eventual  freedom  of  states  like  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  is  made  easier  by 
such  a  process. 

RUSSIAN    ROLE    IN    THE    COMING    CRISIS 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  now  to  the 
question  of  Russian  intentions  in  the 
coming  cri-sis  in  Germany.  In  this  mat- 
ter there  is  only  one  certain  course. 
Whatever  they  may  do.  we  must  assume 
that  the  Russians  are  acting  to  enhance 
the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
of  totalitarian  communism  throughout 
Germany  and  Europe.  We  must  also  as- 
sume that  they  will  use  whatever  meth- 
ods they  believe  will  lead  to  these  ends. 
not  excludinc:  ai'Tessive  war.  The  Rus- 
sians may  blow  hot  or  they  may  blow 
cold.  They  may  down  a  plane  on  their 
border  one  day.  They  may  release  a 
blocked  convoy  the  next.  We  cannot 
know  with  certainty  why  they  act  as  they 
act  at  any  given  moment. 

We  cannot  know  with  certainty  the 
purport  of  Mr.  Mikoyans  recent  visit  to 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  know  with 
certainty  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchcVs  comments  on  a  thaw  in  the  cold 
war.  They  may  be  meant  to  provide  a 
setting  for  succes.sful  negotiations.  They 
may  be  meant  simply  to  confuse  or  be- 
guile. 

If  they  do  confu.se,  if  they  do  beguile, 
however,  we  shall  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  ourselves.  We  ought  to  be  able  by 
this  time,  years  after  the  ill-fated  Gene- 
va Conference  of  1955,  to  distinguish 
between  the  conciliatory  gesture  and  the 
act  of  conciliation.  Those  of  us  who 
come  from  the  cold  country  have  learned 
through  bitter  experience  that  winter 
thaws  can  be  followed  by  summer  frosts. 
The  promise  of  spring  in  February  is  not 
the  same  as  the  coming  of  spring  in  May. 

There  is,  as  I  say,  no  way  of  knowing 
with  certainty  what  some  particular  So- 
viet gesture  or  other  signifies.  What  we 
can  know,  Mr.  President,  is  that  they  are 
all,  good  or  bad,  peripheral  to  the  crisis 
which  is  coming  in  Germany.  Mr.  Ml- 
koyan's  visit  is  not  going  to  free  us  from 
that  crisis.    Mr.  Khrushchev's  thaws  will 
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not  do  It.  Increased  Soviet-American 
trade  has  little  relation  to  it. 

If  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  face  this 
crisis  in  Germany  it  will  be  best  not  to 
become  distracted  or  obsessed  by  the 
twists  and  turns  of  Soviet  behavior.  It 
will  be  best  to  keep  our  eyes  on  Germany. 
The  fundamental  question  of  policy  for 
us  is  not  so  much  what  the  Russians  are 
looking  for  in  Germany.  We  know  what 
they  are  looking  for;  and  they  may  very 
well  seize  it  while  we  amuse  or  fascinate 
ourselves  by  trying  to  interpret  the 
charades  of  Russian  behavior. 

No.  Mr.  President;  more  important,  far 
more  important,  to  us  is  to  know  what 
we  ourselves  are  seeking  in  Germany. 
We  must  bring  to  this  crisis  not  only 
courage,  but  also  conviction.  We  must 
bring  to  it  a  positive  and  understandable 
policy  which  meets  our  essential  national 
needs  and  the  essential  needs  of  freedom. 

THE    ESSENTIALS   OF    A    WESTERN    POLICT    IN   THE 
COMING    CRISIS 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  my  remarks,  it 
is  not  for  the  Senate  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  a  responsibility 
of  Senators  to  try  to  contribute  con- 
structively— and  I  wish  to  repeat  the 
word  "constructively" — to  the  policies 
which  govern  those  relations.  It  Is  in 
that  sense.  Mr.  President,  that  I  seek,  in 
these  final  comments,  to  express  the 
thoughts  which  this  exploration  sug- 
gests— thoughts  on  the  essentials  of  a 
sound  Western  policy  for  the  coming 
crisis  in  Germany.  I  have  no  crystal 
ball.  I  have  no  secret  information.  I 
have  not  been  coached  by  anyone,  nor 
have  I  been  a.'-ked  by  anyone  to  deliver 
this  speech.  What  I  suggest  may  not  be 
valid  in  the  light  of  the  greater  under- 
standing of  others.  It  is  one  Senators 
view.s.  based  upon  what  he  has  read, 
what  he  has  heard,  what  he  has  tried  to 
reason.  It  is.  in  short,  the  course  which 
suggests  itself  to  me  on  the  basis  of  the 
understanding  which  I  have  been  able  to 
draw  out  of  the  confusion  and  complex- 
ity of  the  German  situation.  I  can  be — 
and  may  well  be — wrong;  and  I  stand 
ready  to  accept  a  better  illumination  of 
the  problem  through  discussion  and  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  For  whatever  they 
may  be  worth,  however.  I  outline  the  fol- 
low ing  points  as  e.'^sentials  of  a  sound 
Western  policy  on  Germany. 

Finst.  It  is  es.'^ential,  Mr.  President, 
that  forces  representing  the  concept  of 
freedom  in  peace  not  be  driven  out  of 
Berlin.  They  need,  at  tlie  least,  to  re- 
main on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the 
forces  of  totalitarian  communism  in  the 
future  capital  of  Germany.  If  those 
forces  are  to  have  a  chance  to  remain  in 
peace,  a  Western  initiative  for  peace  is 
essential. 

Second.  It  is  time  to  call  upon  German 
Iraders  of  the  two  Berlin  communities — 
E  V  t  and  West — to  begin  serious  efforts  to 
unify  the  municipal  government  and 
public  services  of  that  city. 

Third.  To  that  end,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  helpful  to  enlist  the  concilia- 
tory services  of  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations.  If  agreement 
can  be  reached  by  East  Germany  and 
West  Germany  to  establish  an  all-Berlin 


government,  then  It  will  be  desirable  to 
replace  both  Soviet  and  Allied  forces 
with  a  United  Nations  interim  police 
force  composed  of  contingents  from  na- 
tions not  directly  involved.  That  force 
might  supervise  the  agreement,  and 
might  see  to  it  that  all  the  routes  of 
access  to  the  city  remain  open  until  Ber- 
lin once  again  becomes  the  capital  of  a 
peaceful,  unified  Germany.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  Berlin  microcosm  there  may 
evolve  patterns  of  unification  which  will 
be  applicable  to  the  larger  problem  of 
all-German  unification. 

Fourth.  If  this  approach  or  some  such 
approach  to  a  unified,  neutralized  Berlin 
fails,  Mr.  President,  then  it  is  essential 
that  the  forces  representing  the  concept 
of  freedom  in  peace  in  Berlin  remain  in 
Berlin,  regardless  of  whether  the  Rus- 
sians leave.  Let  them  go,  if  they  will.  I 
would  not  wish  to  see  this  country  a  party 
to  any  insistence  that  they  stay. 

Fifth.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
forces  representing  freedom  in  Berlin 
must  be  Germanized  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  time  to  think  seriously  of 
replacing  the  thousands  of  allied  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Berlin  with  German 
militia,  fully  supported  by  NATO  guar- 
antees. 

Sixth.  Some  may  regard  discussions 
between  Germans  of  the  West  and  Ger- 
mans of  the  East  as  tantamount  to  recog- 
nition of  the  East  German  Communist 
regime.  Some  who  regard  as  appease- 
ment not  only  talk,  but  even  thought, 
which  apparently  is  alien  to  them,  on  the 
serious  problems  of  the  Nation,  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  label  with  this  stamp  of 
political  chicanery  any  proposals  of 
meetings  between  East  and  West  Ger- 
mans. Let  them  do  it.  Mr.  President;  it 
is  their  privilege. 

But  let  me  say  this:  If  talk  constitutes 
recognition  or  appeasement,  then  we 
have  appeased  and  recognized  Commu- 
ni.'^t  China,  because  a  representative  of 
this  Government  has  been  talking  on  its 
behalf,  on  and  off,  for  years,  with  a  Chi- 
ne.'-e  Communist  representative  in  Ge- 
neva and  Warsaw.  If  talk  constitutes 
recognition  or  appeasement,  then  the 
West  Germans  have  recognized  and  ap- 
peased Pankow  for  years.  The  fact  is 
that  Ea.st  Germans  and  West  Germans 
have  worked  out  practical  agreements  of 
various  kinds  between  the  two  zones  of 
Germany.  As  early  as  1957,  West  Ger- 
many's exports  to  East  Germany  for  the 
year  totaled  $201  million.  During  the 
first  half  of  1958,  $125  million  in  trade 
moved  in  each  direction.  That  kind  of 
trade,  Mr.  President,  does  not  take  place 
without  talk. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  theory  of 
international  law  may  be.  I  do  not 
know  whether  talk  is  tantamount  to  rec- 
ognition. I  do  know  that,  as  u  practical 
matter,  we  have  talked  with,  but  have 
not  recognized.  Communist  China.  West 
Germans  have  talked  with  and  traded 
with,  but  have  not  recognized,  Pankow. 
What  is  involved  in  the  coming  crisis  in 
Germany  is  not  a  classroom  problem  on 
the  theory  of  international  law.  It  is 
the  life  or  death  problem  of  peace  or 
war.  The  stake  is  the  lives  of  tens  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  Americans 
included. 


I  cannot  see  that  there  is  going  to  be 
any  peaceful  solution  of  this  problem 
without  a  great  deal  of  talk — between 
Germans  who  are  in  authority  in  the 
Federal  Republic  and  Germans  who  pur- 
port to  be  in  authority  in  the  Eastern 
zone.  It  seems  to  me  essential,  more- 
over, that  this  talk  cover  the  whole  range 
of  problems  of  unification  of  the  two 
zones,  the  whole  range  of  problems  in- 
volving the  harmonizing  of  the  political, 
economic,  and  military  systems  of  the 
two  zones. 

Seventh.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  the  search  for  peace  can  lead  to 
the  jeopardizing  of  freedom.  Regard- 
less of  whatever  agreements  emerge,  it 
seems  to  me  essential  that  the  people  of 
East  Germany  have  some  genuine  choice 
in  the  fonn  of  control  which  is  exercised 
over  them.  There  must  be  provision  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  peace- 
ful political  forces  in  all  Germany.  All- 
Gei-man  elections  may  not  be  essential — 
although  I  think  them  highly  desirable— 
but  at  least  there  must  be  a  chance  for 
men  and  women  of  Eastern  Germany,  as 
well  as  those  of  Western  Germany,  to  ex- 
press themselves  and  their  political  pref- 
erences and  to  partici(>ate  in  political 
affairs  without  the  threat  of  terror. 

Whatever  may  be  the  details  of  the 
fusion  of  the  two  zones,  they  are  best 
left  to  the  Germans  of  the  two  zones. 
The  Germans  are  likely  to  know  better 
than  anyone  else  what  will  suit  them  and 
what  is  possible  among  them.  Further- 
more, it  is  inconceivable  that  at  this  late 
date  the  ei'stwhile  allies  of  World  War  11 
can  work  out  these  details  on  their 
behalf. 

Eighth.  Tlie  contribution  which  the 
Western  allies,  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  need  to  make,  if  there  is  to  be 
peace,  is  to  guarantee,  for  a  period  of 
time,  the  kind  of  unified  Germany  which 
may  emerge  from  discussions  among  the 
Germans.  What  the  former  allies  need 
to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  a  unified  Ger- 
many neither  is  subjected  to  military 
pressures  from  its  neighbors,  nor  be- 
comes a  source  of  military  pressure  to 
its  neighbors. 

Ninth.  To  that  end.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  essential  to  include  within  the  scope 
of  our  policy  the  search  for  agrecmen'iS 
which,  while  they  do  not  compel  a  sever- 
ance of  West  Germany's  numerous  tics 
with  Western  Europe,  may  lead  to  limi- 
taticns  of  armaments  throughout  Ger- 
many and  central  Europe.  Also  needed 
are  agreements  which  will  pull  back  the 
so-called  ul'i-Jmate  weapons  and  the 
armed  forces  of  both  East  and  West 
from  the  points  of  imminent  contuci  in 
Germany  and  in  central  Europe.  In 
short,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
essential  that  our  policy,  NATO's  p.3li- 
cies,  do  not  exclude  a  careful  con-^idcra- 
tion  of  the  Rapacki  plan,  the  Eden  plan 
for  a  demilitarized  zone  in  middle 
Europe,  or  similar  projxjsals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unification  of  Germany. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  consider  these 
matters  would  be  to  predicate  them  on 
reasonable  agreements  which  may 
emerge  from  the  Geneva  Conferences  on 
Surprise  Attacks  and  the  Suspension  of 
Nuclear  Tests. 

Now  getting  back  to  what  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
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IiATncHKl  mentioned  a  while  ago,  he 
asked.  I  believe,  if  I  recognized  the  slg- 
nlflcanoe  ot  a  puUback  and  how  It  would 
benefit  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  recognize 
that  In  some  kinds  of  pullback  the  West- 
em  Powers  would  receive  the  worst  of 
it,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  recognize 
also  that  if  there  Is  to  be  any  possibility 
of  peeM^e,  we  shall  have  to  make  some 
concessions;  this  might  be  one  of  them. 
We  need  to  recognize  that  in  so  doing,  if 
a  withdrawal,  based  oft  a  reasonable 
solution  were  brought  about,  we  would 
be  the  ones  who  would  take  a  loss  in 
position,  since  the  Soviet  divisions,  in  go- 
ing back  to  the  heartland,  would  be  in 
striking  distance  and  would  be  better 
prepared  than  we  would  be  to  carry  on 
any  military  activity  in  that  area.  But 
we  have  to  develop  give  and  take,  by 
starting  from  the  bottom  and  working 
upward.  If  we  do  not  get  out  of  the 
position  of  rigidity.  I  believe  the  situa- 
tion in  Berlin  and  in  Germany  will  be- 
come worse,  and  the  bases  on  which 
there  can  be  peace  will  become  fewer 
and  fewer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  a  condition  existing  in 
which.  If  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
tinues to  dictate  to  the  government  of 
East  Berlin.  It  will  be  impossible  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  of  East  and  West 
Berlin.  Soviet  Russia  will  not  tolerate 
It.  Based  upon  the  adamant  position 
of  Soviet  Russia,  and  based  upon  the 
rigidity  of  the  situation  as  described  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  while  the 
matters  about  which  I  have  spoken  are 
highly  desirable.  I  agree  we  should  look 
for  other  avenues  to  escape  the  great 
holocaust  which  seems  to  be  threaten- 
ing us  In  the  future.  I,  for  one — and  I 
believe  confirmation  has  been  given  to 
this  view  by  the  mayor  of  West  Berlin — 
would  want  every  avenue  explored,  talks 
had.  continued  talks,  in  the  hope  that 
some  solution  may  be  found. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  the  Senate's  time  today.  I  have 
tried  not  to  take  it  lightly.  I  have  done 
so  because  it  is  clear  that  this  adminis- 
tration, following  the  example  of  its 
predecessor,  has  committed  the  Nation 
to  stand  fast  at  Berlin. 

It  is  a  resolve  well  taken.  Since  we 
cannot  yet  perceive  to  what  extremity 
of  sacrifice  it  may  lead  in  the  months 
ahead.  I  have  felt  it  essential  to  try 
to  set  forth  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  my  understanding  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  coming  crisis  in  Germany. 
I  am  grateful  that  in  this  crucial  time 
the  Senate's  principal  Member  in  these 
matters,  the  outstanding  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  FolbrichtI  is  a  man  with 
such  a  deep  understanding  and  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  the  international  forces 
that  play  on  the  Nation.  I  hope  that  he 
will  make  his  voice  heard;  I  am  sure 
that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  listen  most  carefully.  I 
vould  hope,  further,  that  between  them 


will  evolve  a  policy  that  all  of  us,  as 
Americans,  will  be  glad  to  support. 

Most  Important,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Congress 
will  fortify  the  resolve  to  stand  fast  in 
Berlin  with  the  conviction  which  only 
a  positive  policy  for  peace  can  give  it. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  spoken  of 
mutual  concessions.  Those  are  calm  and 
wise  words  for  this  moment  in  time,  with 
the  clouds  of  radioactive  death  waiting 
to  envelop  the  earth.  I  hope,  deeply, 
that  they  will  lead  to  a  positive  policy 
for  peace.  It  is  that  kind  of  a  policy 
for  which  rational  men  everywhere  are 
waiting.  It  is  that  kind  of  a  policy 
which  they  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
and  to  which,  if  need  be,  they  will  be 
able  willingly  to  consecrate  their  lives. 

The  policy  has  yet  to  be  formed.  It 
needs  to  be  formed  soon.  If  it  is 
formed,  the  concept  of  freedom  in  peace 
will  not  perish  in  Berlin,  in  Germany, 
or  in  the  world. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  has  been 
a  treat  to  be  privileged  to  hear  an  excel- 
lent speech,  such  as  the  one  which  has 
just  been  concluded  by  a  great  man. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  made  many  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world,  but 
none  more  important  than  his  forceful 
statement  today.  Always  responsible, 
always  constructive,  we  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  take  great  pride  in  serving 
with  him. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  which  I  repre- 
sent, I  wi.sh  to  say  to  the  State  from 
which  he  comes  that  the  world  is  a  bet- 
ter world  because  of  Mike  Mansfield, 
and  that  the  suggestions  he  has  made 
today,  predicated  upon  the  great  phi- 
losophy of  Isaiah's  advice.  "Come  now. 
let  us  reason  together,"  should  be  heard 
around  the  world. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  construc- 
tive contribution.  I  feel  very  humble 
to  be  able  to  sit  in  his  presence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
given  a  copy  of  the  fine  address  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana delivered  today.  I  read  it,  and  I 
have  heard  part  of  the  address  today. 

I  agree  very  much  with  the  very  fine 
encomium  paid  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. As  many  folks  have  said,  "Mike 
Mansfield  Is  a  real  guy."  I  agree  with 
that  statement, 

I  can  agree  with  much  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  stated.  I  particu- 
larly agree  about  the  need  for  us  in  this 
Chamber  to  discuss  responsibly  and  con- 
structively not  only  foreign  p>olicies  but 
also  all  measures  in  that  manner.  Full 
and  free  debate  was  and  is  an  essential 
element  of  a  bipartisan  approach. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  very  able  Senator, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  Senator  to  re- 
assure the  Senate  regarding  his  serious 
purpose  and  his  careful  choice  of  words. 
I  and  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  always  are  confident  the  Senator 
will  give  sober,  intelligent  and  construc- 


tive addresses  on  any  subject,  foreign 
policy  or  anything  else.  He  Is  "that  sort 
of  guy,"  as  someone  has  said.  The  Sena- 
tor has  set  high  standards  for  himflelf, 
and  I  congratulate  him. 

I  should  like  to  record  my  agreement 
with  the  Senator  concerning  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Berlin  situation  and  the  need 
for  all  of  us  to  maintain  open  minds  and 
the  utmost  of  flexibility,  in  considering 
possible  avenues  for  a  possible  resolution 
of  the  problem,  in  accord  with  the  free 
world  interest.  Indeed,  I  think  we  have 
been  given  a  sound  account  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  situation  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  clues — I  hesitate  to 
call  them  all  essentials — toward  finding 
the  peaceful  solution  we  seek. 

However,  I  should  also  like  to  state  my 
belief  that  at  least  two  main  elements 
in  the  current  German  scene  have  been 
barely  mentioned  in  my  colleague's  no- 
table speech. 

The  first  missing  ingredient  concerns 
the  past  and  continuing  requirement 
that  the  United  States  consult  with  and 
move  in  concert  with  its  allies,  especially 
France.  Great  Britain,  and  West  Ger- 
many. There  is  no  question  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  acting  only  in  its  own  in- 
terests, in  the  very  nature  of  things  has 
been  able  to  represent  itself  as  ostensibly 
more  flexible  than  the  West  in  propa- 
ganda and  diplomatic  approaches  to 
central  European  problems. 

We  must  remember  that  the  West 
German  Government  itself  has  been  a 
foremost  exponent  of  firmness  in  dealing 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  This  point  gains  in 
importance  when  we  recall  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  about  the  unifica- 
tion question  being  one  for  action  by  the 
Germans  themselves. 

We  know  who  holds  the  strings  in  East 
Germany.  We  know  who  controls  East 
Germany.  We  might  as  well  look  that 
fact  in  the  face.  They  not  only  control 
East  Germany,  but  they  also  control 
Czcchoslova}6*&.  Bulgaria.  Rumania,  and 
all  the  Baltic  States.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  East  Germans  and  the  West 
Germans  getting  together. 

We  were  told  the  other  day  by  Willy 
Brandt,  a  statesman,  wliich  was  con- 
firmed to  me  personally  by  Mr.  Ade- 
nauer, that  if  the  East  Germans  had 
their  own  way  95  percent  of  them  would 
Join  with  the  West. 

In  fact,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  address  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
had  a  slight  tone  in  it  which  was  hard 
to  understand.  The  Senator  seemed  to 
alternate  back  and  forth  between  giving 
us  and  the  Germans  primary  responsi- 
bility for  taking  the  initiative.  I  do  not 
complain,  for  this  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  great  complexity  of  the 
issues  at  stake.  More  important.  I  do 
not  complain  of  any  sacrifice  of  flexi- 
bility which  may  be  inherent  in  our  need 
to  act  in  agreement  with  our  alhes.  for 
I  am  certain  that  we  can  all  agree  the 
Western  alliance  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  free  world  security. 

The  second  missing  ingredient,  in  my 
view,  is  the  lack  of  recognition  accorded 
to  the  efforts  of  our  Government  and  to 
the  efforts  of  our  allies  over  the  years, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  recent  concentrated 
work  over  the  past  weeks  and  months. 
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toward  finding  ways  to  negotiate  this 
extremely  serious  problem.  In  fact,  the 
headlines  this  morning  contain  news  of 
Western  willingness  to  widen  the  scope 
of  envisaged  negotiations,  which  con- 
firms the  activities  of  Mr.  Dulles  and  his 
European  counterparts.  Clearly,  our 
policy  has  not  put  us  in  a  straitjacket. 

I  think  it  is  also  clear  that  my  col- 
lca??ue  has.  in  the  fashion  of  Don  Quixote, 
been  doing  a  little  tilting  at  a  stone  wall, 
and  that  stone  wall  is  the  Kremlin,  not 
the  East  Germans. 

Despite  these  few  difficulties  I  have 
encountered  so  far,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  in  all 
seriousness,  for  a  hif^hly  illuminating 
presentation  of  the  crux  of  the  Berlin 
problem.  I  am  not  prepared  to  comment 
in  depth  on  his  useful  address,  because 
I  have  not  had  time  for  that.  However, 
as  frequently  happens,  Mr.  Walter  Llpp- 
mann's  column  of  t.iis  morning  contains 
.some  thoughts  which  I  consider  ex- 
tremely pertinent  to  this  subject,  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  discussion 
the  comments  of  Walter  Lippmann  in  his 
article  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mb.  Dulles  Is  Needed 
There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  John 
Fosicr  Dulles  will  once  again  come  out  on 
top.  carried  through  his  ordeal  not  only  by 
his  stamina,  which  Is  fabulouF,  but  also  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  Is  at  this  moment  the 
Indl.'pensable  man.  There  have  been  times 
In  the  past  when  things  were  at  the  end  of 
a  chapter,  and  he  could  with  grace  and  dig- 
nity have  made  way  for  a  sounger  man.  But 
not  Jvist  now.  This  Is  a  period  when  things 
are  moving  toward  a  climax,  after  which  the 
world  may  be  \  ry  different,  and  he,  himself. 
Is  at  the  climax  of  his  career. 

There  Is  no  one  else  in  the  Western  World 
who  has  authority,  comparable  with  his,  to 
lead  the  enormously  complex  negotiations 
about  Germany  and  about  Europe  which  In 
one  way  or  another  are  now  unavoidable  and 
Imperative.  If  the  West  moves,  aa  It  must, 
from  a  policy  of  standing  pat,  to  one  of 
negotiation  and  compromise,  his  personal 
leadership  will  be  the  best  guarantee  that 
flexibility  Is  not  flabbiness  and  that  a  strong 
and  tough  hand  Is  In  charge.  The  Russians 
will  make  no  dangerous  mistakes  while  he  Is 
there,  and  our  allies  will  be  much  less  appre- 
hensive. 

There  is  one  question  which.  If  we  knew 
the  answer  to  It,  would  light  up  the  whole 
situation.  Why  Is  It  that  Moscow  has  opened 
up  Berlin  ^d  the  German  question  now 
ravher  than,  let  us  say,  2  years  hence?  The 
Russians  know  quite  well  that  German  opin- 
ion is  evolving,  and  that  Dr.  Adenauer's  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  on  a  reullstlc  basis  will  not 
be  held  to  by  his  successors.  In  a  years,  Mr. 
Dulles  will  "be  out  of  office,  and  until  very 
recently  there  was  no  dlflerence  between  his 
position  and  Dr.  Adenauer's.  In  2  years, 
moreover,  there  will  be— If  the  Russians  be- 
lieve what  Senator  Stminoton  and  others 
say— a  marked  shift  In  the  balance  of  power. 
Why.  then,  are  they  in  such  a  hurry  now? 
My  own  guess,  which  rests  only  on  hints  and 
inferences.  Is  that  they  regard  the  position 
In  Eastern  Germany,  and  perhaps  also  In 
Ev\stern  Europ\  as  precarious  and  potentially 
explosive.  They  are  deeply  concerned,  aa 
everyone  knows,  about  West  German  rearma- 
ment, which  will  have  been  achieved  in 
about  a  years.  Why  are  they  so  concerned 
about  It  when  they  themselves  have  a  very 
much  bigger  army  and  are  also  themselves 


A  flrst-claas  nuclear  power?  When  I  asked 
some  of  the  people  I  saw  In  Moscow  why  they 
worried  so  much  about  West  German  rearma- 
ment when  they  could  annihilate  West  Ger- 
many with  their  Intermediate-range  mlcslles, 
the  stock  answer  was  that  they  feared  an 
armed  Germany  backed  by  the  United  States. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  whole 
explanation  of  their  fear,  or,  rather,  I  do 
not  think  that  It  spells  out  the  nature  of 
their  fear.  My  guess  is  that  they  have  no 
Illusions  about  the  discontent  of  the  East 
Germans,  and  that  what  they  fear  is  that 
the  East  Germans,  when  they  see  a  strong 
West  German  army  less  than  2  hours  away, 
may  be  sorely  tempted  to  start  an  uprising 
In  cahoots  with  officers  of  the  West  German 
army.  If  that  happened,  the  fat  would  be 
In  the  fire  and  both  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  involved. 

Something  of  this  tort  is,  I  feel  sure,  the 
crux  of  the  German  problem  today.  There 
Is  an  ever-present  and  growing  danger  of 
revolt  In  Eastern  Europe  which  would  entail 
SoviPt  intervention  In  the  Hungarian  man- 
ner and  would  unavoidably  bring  about  a 
great  war.  The  Russians  are  undoub-.edly 
worried  about  this,  and  truly  responsible 
men  In  all  the  Western  capitals  are  equally 
worried  about  It.  Only  those  who  have  more 
emotion  than  they  have  Imagination  and 
foresight  take  the  view  that  an  East  Euro- 
pean uprising  would  be  wonderful  and  Just 
what  the  free  world  wants. 

It  Is  the  Impending  danger  in  Eastern 
Europe  whi(^  makes  it  Imperative  to  move 
toward  German  negotiations.  For  the  best, 
and  perhaps  the  only,  way  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger is  to  move  toward  the  beginnings  of  the 
reunification  of  the  two  Germanys.  We 
should  make  the  Kremlin  understand  that 
we  approach  the  coming  negotiations,  not 
with  intent  to  provoke  an  uprising  in  Eastern 
Europe,  but  in  order  to  find  an  alterna- 
tive to  it. 

The  Russian  problem  in  Germany  and  Eu- 
rope is  not  how  to  conquer  and  abtorb  West- 
ern Europe.  This  is  away  beyond  anything 
that  is  within  their  reach.  The  Russian 
problem  is  how  they  can  disengage  them- 
selves in  Eastern  Europe  without  jeopardiz- 
ing their  own  security.  How  can  the  satel- 
lites become,  not  their  violent  enemies,  but 
neutrals?  At  bottom  the  problem  is  how  to 
let  go  without  falling  off  and  being  run  over. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
gone  over  these  points  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  has 
made.  The  Senator  places  great  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  ultimate  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  is  inevitable,  and  that 
we  should  have  recognized  it  and  should 
have  done  more  about  it. 

Exactly  what  should  we  have  done? 
When  we  are  faced  against  the  Krem- 
lin, which  has  taken  500  million  human 
beings  into  its  orbit,  and  when  the 
United  States  has  placed,  as  it  were,  its 
iron  curtain  against  the  approach  onto 
West  Germany  and  onto  France  and  the 
Lowlands — what  should  we  have  done? 
Let  us  consider.  The  fact  is  that  the 
inevitability  of  the  ultimate  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany  has  been  recognized  by 
the  Western  countries  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  That  has  been  common 
talk.  Germany  has  to  be  brought  to- 
gether.   Unification  has  to  come. 

We  have  not  only  recognized  that  fact, 
but  we  have  also  recognized  that  a  di- 
vided Germany  constitutes  a  serious 
threat  to  the  peace.  Willy  Brandt  was 
quoted  by  the  newspapers  yest<?rday, 
after  he  had  had  a  talk  with  the  Presi- 
dent, as  saying  that  definitely  the  Pres- 
ident said  we  are  not  going  out  of  Ber- 


lin. We  are  sticking.  We  are  there 
with  the  purposes  we  have  always  had. 
That,  in  substance,  was  the  remark. 

We  have  not  only  recognized  this  fact. 
but  we  have  recognized  that  a  divided 
Germany  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  Both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  since  1945  and 
1946  have  made  unrelenting  efforts  to 
bring  the  four  zones  together.  I  re- 
member the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  time  after  time. 

We  actually  got  an  agreement  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  in  1955  for  a  re- 
unification of  Germany  and  for  free 
elections.  What  happened?  Of  course, 
the  Russians  broke  the  agreement  wide 
open.  The  Russians  reneged  on  the 
agreement.  All  of  the  subsequent  ef- 
forts to  achieve  reunification,  including 
the  notes  we  sent  last  fall,  have  failed. 
We  have  been  working  at  this  a  long 
time. 

I  desire  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  I  do  not  care  to  say  simply  that 
we  are  at  fault  if  we  cannot  get  a  gov- 
ernment to  reason  with  us  and  to  work 
with  us.  That  is  what  has  happened,  so 
far  as  the  Kremlin  is  concerned,  but  we 
have  been  on  the  job. 

As  I  have  said,  in  Geneva  we  obtamed 
an  agreement  for  free  elections.  Who 
pushed  that  agreement?  We  did.  After- 
ward it  went  out  the  window.  The  rea- 
son the  West  Germans  have  been  re- 
buffed is  that  the  Soviets  have  been  un- 
willing to  agree  to  any  plan  of  reunifica- 
tion which  would  not  guarantee  the 
bolshevism  of  Western  Germany  and  its 
annexation  to  Eastern  Germany. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  world  his- 
tory that  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
agreements  that  were  valid,  and  that 
would  be  kept  by  the  other  party.  Out  of 
52  agreements  we  made  with  the  Krem- 
lin, the  Kremlin  broke  50  of  them.  That 
is  the  situation  we  are  meeting.  We  must 
recognize  the  simple  fact  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  clutch  hold  on  Eastern  Germany. 
The  Germans  are  not  free.  They  are 
running  out — 400  a  day,  according  to 
Willy  Brandt.  When  we  look  that  fact 
in  the  face,  we  begin  to  realize  what  the 
trouble  is. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  suggests 
that  the  way  to  work  toward  reunifica- 
tion would  be  to  start  by  having  the  West 
Germans  and  the  East  Germans  talk 
among  themselves  and  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate the  unification  of  the  two  divisions 
of  BerUn.  I  heard  that  talk  on  the  floor 
today.  That  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  but  we  cannot  make  an 
agreement  with  the  slave  when  the  mas- 
ter has  the  slave  under  his  thumb.  That 
is  the  situation.  We  might  as  well  recog- 
nize it.  That  is  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  break  down.  If  the  master  were  to 
allow  the  slave  freedom  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation,  95  percent  of  the  East 
Germans  would  vote  for  reunification. 

It  is  difBcult  to  see  how  the  attempt  to 
work  out  reunification  could  be  any  more 
successftd  than  our  past  efforts  with  the 
Russians.  We  have  tried  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians to  agree.  The  East  Germans  are 
not  free  to  negotiate  on  their  own.  That 
is  the  big  point.  They  are  controlled  by 
the  Russians,  and  therefore  they  would 
continue  to  refiect  the  Russian  control. 
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In  effect,  the  Senator  Is  saying  In  his 
speech  that  the  West  Germans  should  be 
more  flexible;  they  should  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Blast  Germans. 
This  is  something  that  the  West  German 
Ooveniment,  up  to  date,  has  refused  to 
do.  The  West  German  Government  is 
an  independent  nation.  It  claims  that 
East  Germany  is  a  part  of  Germany. 
The  contention  is  made  that  the  United 
States  can  •  make  the  West  Germans 
change  their  position  and  become  more 
flexible. 

Mr.  MANfeMELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Let  me  finish  this  para- 
graph. 

The  fact  is  that  West  Germany  is  a 
proud  and  powerful  ally  of  the  United 
States.  As  an  ally,  it  has  a  mind  of  its 
own,  and  we  cannot  dictate  to  it,  as  the 
Russians  are  dictating  to  the  East  Ger- 
mans. The  West  Germans  are  the  ablest 
people  in  Europe.  They  Icnow  the  situa- 
tion; and  when  they  take  the  position 
they  have  taken,  they  take  it  with  their 
eyes  open.  They  realize  that  they  are 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Russians,  or  the 
East  Germans,  and  they  realize  that  they 
cannot  even  negotiate  with  the  people 
who  are  the  serfs. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  called  to  the 
Senator's  attention  the  fact  that  rela- 
tionships exist  at  the  present  time  be- 
tween the  East  German  Government  aril 
the  West  German  Government.  Suoh 
relationships  have  existed  for  sonie 
years.  Those  relationships  are  based 
upon  interzonal  agreements.  The  re- 
sult is  that  trade  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  is  generated  be- 
tween the  two  areas. 

The  Senator  also  makes  the  point  that 
I  seem  to  be  advocating  an  American 
initiative.  What  I  have  been  trying  to 
advocate  is  a  Western  initiative,  includ- 
ing all  the  allies,  and  including  West 
Germany.  I  do  not  think  we  can  main- 
tain a  petrified  policy,  because  we  know 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  going  for- 
ward on  that  basis. 

We  are  facing  a  deadline.  May  27.  1959. 
at  which  time  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
dicated it  will  have  all  its  troops  and  de- 
pendent personnel  withdrawn  from  the 
eastern  sector  of  the  city.  I  think  we 
must  come  up  with  something  in  the  way 
of  alternatives.  I  was  very  pleased  when 
Secretary  Dulles  came  back  and  said 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  consider  con- 
cessions on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis.  I  was 
delighted  with  the  degree  of  success  the 
Secretary  had  achieved  among  our  allies. 
Dr.  Adenauer.  General  DeGaulle,  and 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan. 

So  I  do  not  quite  get  the  point  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
in  mind,  because,  as  I  recall  the  speech 
I  made,  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
difference  between  us. 

I  expressed  the  hope  that  those  in  the 
State  Department  would  give  some  con- 
sideration to  the  speech  made  today,  not 
because  of  any  personal  interest  I  have 
in  it.  but  because  of  the  fact  that  some 
suggestions  are  being  made,  and  perhaps 
out  of  those  suggestions,  or  others  which 


may  be  generated,  will  come  a  degree  of 
success  in  meeting  the  difficulties  which 
confront  us  in  the  German  and  Berlin 
situation,  and  out  of  which,  perhaps,  may 
come  unification  of  the  two  Berlins  and 
the  two  Germanys  at  an  earlier  date 
than  any  of  us  can  anticipate  at  the 
moment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me 
and  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  answer 
him  in  part. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Did  the  Senator  wish  to 
address  any  particular  question  to  me? 
In  what  direction  did  he  desire  to  direct 
my  thought? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wished  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  the  fact 
that  I  understood  him  to  say  that  I  was 
advocating  American  initiative.  I  was 
advocating  Western  Initiative,  which 
would  include  all  Allied  Powers,  and  also 
Dr.  Adenauer. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
very  far  apart. 

The  only  thing  I  disagree  with  Is  the 
implication  that  there  his  been  no 
initiative.  In  my  opinion  the  executive 
department,  whose  function  1%  is  to 
handle  foreign  relations,  has  done  a  great 
job.  A.S  I  said  the  other  day.  the  situa- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  the  man  who 
has  an  ornery  jackas.s.  He  can  talk  to 
him  and  talk  to  him,  but  he  had  better 
not  get  too  close  to  him,  or  he  may  be 
kicked. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  his  assist- 
ants have  worked  diligently  at  this  prob- 
lem; and  because  they  cannot  get  the 
jackass  to  a?ree,  they  are  to  blame. 
That  is  the  sort  of  implication  which 
I  do  not  like  to  have  go  out  to  the  coun- 
try. I  want  the  country  definitely  to 
understand  my  figure  of  speech. 

We  are  continually  in  the  midst  of  a 
political  picture.  I  say.  pive  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  Later,  as  I  conclude  my 
remarks,  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State.  He  served  under  Ache  >on.  When 
I  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  saw  his  work.  I 
observed  his  work  as  a  servant  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  I  have  seen  him  serve 
for  6  years  under  President  Eisenhower. 
I  have  seen  him  get  acquainted  with  this 
globe,  as  was  indicated  by  a  distin- 
guished columnist  this  morning,  as  no 
other  man  in  history  has  done.  He 
knows  every  neighborhocd.  He  knows 
all  the  peoples.  He  knows  the  problems. 
He  has  dealt  with  them. 

Because  we  could  not  get  the  diverptent. 
Interests  to  agree,  he  is  to  blame.  That 
is  what  I  am  objecting  to.  Such  an  im- 
plication is  absolutely  unfair.  Un- 
doubtedly it  has  had  much  to  do  with 
sending  Secretary  Dulles  to  the  hospital. 
He  is  only  human. 

My  next  point  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  in  his  speech,  asks  that  not 
only  the  West  Germans,  but  the  United 
States,  take  a  more  flexible  approach  to 
the  problem  of  German  and  European 
security.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
mentioned  the  Rapackl  plan  and  the 
Eden  plan,  and  said  we  should  explore 
both  of  them.  We  not  only  explored  the 
Eden  plan,  but  put  It  forward  as  a  West- 
ern proposal  at  the  Geneva  Simimlt  Con- 
ference.   We  have  constantly  been  con- 


sidering all  kinds  of  possible  European 
security  plans.  We  have  agreed  that  we 
must  keep  an  open  mind  on  this  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  these  plans 
Involve  a  general  withdrawal  of  Western 
strength  from  Western  Europe:  and  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  engage  in  too 
much  loose  talk  about  the  seeming  re- 
treat type  of  policy  unless  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  dis- 
posed to  initiate  a  puUback  toward  their 
borders.  As  the  Senator  from  Montana 
stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  they  would 
get  out  of  East  Berlin;  but  they  would 
be  on  the  line  wliere  troops  would  be 
ready  to  march  in  and  take  over  West 
Berlin. 

Our  people  are  not  blind.  They  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  with 
some  of  the  mo^t  efficient — if  I  might 
call  them  that — international  Machia- 
vellians in  history.  In  doing  so  they  are 
going  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  West 
and  of  America. 

We  agree  that  we  must  keep  an  open 
mind  on  this  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  these  plans  involve  a  general 
withdrawal  of  Western  strength  from 
Western  Europe  and  we  must  be  careful 
tliat  we  do  not  engage  in  too  much  loose 
talk  about  this  seemingly  retreat  type 
of  policy  unless  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soviets  are  disposed  to  initiate 
a  simultaneous  pullback  of  their  forces 
toward  their  borders.  Nothing  in  the 
present  situation  gives  us  hope  that  the 
Soviets  are.  in  fact,  willing  to  carry  out 
a  meaningful  pullback  of  their  forces.  / 
Too  much  general  talk  regarding  neutral 
zones  in  withdrawal  or  thinning  out  of 
our  forces  at  this  time,  therefore,  could 
give  the  impression  of  softness  on  our 
part  and  weakening  of  our  resolve  to 
stand  firm  in  this  situation. 

Finally,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  says  that  standing  firm  in 
Berlin  is  a  slogan  and  not  a  policy. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  standing  firm  Is  the 
bedrock  of  our  policy.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  having  taken  this  decision,  the 
problem  of  how  we  implement  the  stand 
in  the  face  of  the  many  variations  in 
which  the  threat  can  actually  present 
Itself  to  us  must  be  worked  out.  That  Is 
exactly  what  the  executive  branch  has 
been  exploring  ever  since  the  crisis  de- 
veloped and  it  was  the  primary  reason 
that  Secretary  Dulles  undertook  his  re- 
cent trip.  We.  and  our  allies,  are  all 
aware  that  we  must  not  only  be  agreed 
on  the  fundamental  concept  of  standing 
firm :  but  that  we  must  also  be  agreed  on 
the  details  of  implementing  this  pwllcy. 
It  V.  as  to  help  work  out  a  common  agree- 
ment on  these  details  that  the  Secretary 
undertook  this  trip  to  London,  Paris,  and 
Bonn. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana knows  very  well  that  the  executive 
branch  here,  as  well  as  the  governments 
of  our  allies,  knows  that  we  must  agree 
on  the  detailed  Implementation  of  the 
policy  in  that  we  are  all  working  now  to 
get  agreement  on  these  details. 

When  we  do  get  agreements,  what 
good  are  they?  What  does  experience 
teach  us?  Fifty  out  of  fifty-two  agree- 
ments were  not  worth  the  paper  they 
were  written  on.  The  Kaiser  said  some- 
thing Uke  that  before.    He  spoke  about  a 
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treaty  being  a  scrap  of  paper.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  people  whose  philosophy 
and  morality  in  connection  with  inter- 
national affairs  is  very  low. 

My  overall  reaction  to  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  however,  is 
that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  reasonable 
than  many  one  has  to  listen  to.  and 
there  are  a  number  of  sections,  as  I  have 
indicated.  In  the  speech  which  make 
pretty  good  sense. 

I  do  want  to  make  very  clear  that,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  said,  when 
the  Executive  is  "in  the  saddle"  and  has 
the  responsibility  to  deal  with  crises,  and 
that  because  the  solution  which  one  has 
hoE)ed  for  is  not  forthcoming,  that  that 
is  no  reason  to  criticize  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  The  Execu- 
tive has  had  to  deal  wiih  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Kremlin  for  many  years. 

Our  past  experience,  as  I  indicated, 
shows  what  agreements  with  the  Krem- 
lin are  worth. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  also,  that  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  executive  de- 
partment has  done  everything  that  it 
can  do  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
the  German  issue,  as  well  as  a  settle- 
ment on  the  wider  scale  of  world  ten- 
sions, of  which  the  Kremlin  is  the  .source. 

In  my  opinion  the  Berlin  crisis  in  con- 
nection with  the  May  date  is  merely  an- 
other indication  of  what  we  have  had 
in  the  past,  particularly  some  months 
ago  in  Formosa.  It  is  the  puipose  of  the 
Kremlin  to  get  our  attention  on  one  point 
on  this  little  globe,  and  then  do  its  ne- 
farious work  at  another  point.  The  ex- 
ecutive department  is  keeping  its  eye  on 
the  whole  show,  so  to  speak,  not  merely 
on  the  Kremlin,  and  it  recognizes  that 
this  is  just  a  part  of  the  world-dominat- 
ing influence  and  philosophy  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  heard  the  other 
evening  that  John  Foster  Dulles  had  gone 
to  the  hospital  once  a<.,'ain,  I  issued  a 
release,  and  I  shall  read  that  release  at 
this  point.     I  said: 

All  Americans  and  many  In  far-off  Ir.nds 
beard  with  sorrow  of  the  hospitalization  of 
John  Foster  Dulles.  Countless  thousands 
will  pray  for  his  recovery. 

When  I  think  of  him,  Burke's  definition 
of  a  statesman  comes  to  my  mind:  He  pos- 
sessed "a  disposition  to  preserve,  an  ability 
to  Improve." 

He  haa  always  been  "a  friend  to  truth: 
In  action  faithful,  and  In  honor  clear;  who 
br.-ikc  no  promises,  served  no  private  end.'" 
These  words  of  Pope  charRCterlze  this  great 
public  servant. 

Let  us  hope  that  during  his  convalescence 
the   carping   voices   will   cnase. 

In  my  opinion  no  American  In  the  last 
50  years  has  given  of  hlmrelf  more  unstlnt- 
Ingly  and  dedicated  himself  more  to  preserve 
America  than  Foster  Dulles.  When  others 
threw  bricks  at  him,  he  smiled  and  kept  on 
working  for  the  general  welfare.  No  man 
In  American  history  has  become  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  now  neighborhood  world 
and  its  problems. 

So  we  Join  with  the  countless  thousands 
who  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery.  Hla  coun- 
try  needs  him. 

As  the  President  and  Walter  Lippmann 
have  said,  the  country  needs  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  extremely  able  address  by  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  in  defense  of 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend  this  question.  Earlier  in  his 
remarks  he  offered  for  the  Record  the 
column  written  by  Walter  Lippmann 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  My  question  is  whether  he 
agrees  with  that  column. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  took  the  column  from 
the  paper,  and  the  part  that  I  read  I 
agreed  with.  However.  I  shall  have  to  go 
over  it  very  closely,  because  the  impli- 
cation is  tliat  I  am  not  aware  of  some- 
thing in  the  article.  I  have  not  read  it 
closely,  because  I  have  been  waiting  for 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  conclude 
his  remarks,  so  that  I  may  obtain  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  my  good  friend  review  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann's  column,  which  I  personally  be- 
lieve is  a  sound  one.  but  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  Is  rather  inconsistent  with  the 
point  of  view  which  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin has  been  so  ably  expounding. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  his  attention 
the  parts  of  the  column  I  have  in  mind, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he 
agrees  that  the  principal  point  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann makes  is  that  the  Russians  are 
frightened  by  the  situation  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  that  they  fear  an  explosion 
or  revolution,  and  that  such  an  explo- 
sion or  revolution  might  require  them  to 
repeat  what  they  did  in  Hungary;  that 
If  they  did  it  in  Eastern  Germany  what 
they  did  In  Hungary  it  would  bring 
about  the  great  danger  of  starting 
world  war  III,  because  we  would  be  un- 
likely to  permit  East  Germany  to  go 
down  the  drain  the  way  we  let  Hungary 
go.  Mr.  Lippmann  suggests  that  the 
problem  is  how  we  can  prevent  a  revo- 
lution in  a  satellite  country  and  how  we 
can  maintain  a  situation  in  which  the 
Russians  can  get  out  of  satellite  coun- 
tries and  the  sateUite  countries  can  re- 
main neutral  and  Berlin  and  Germany 
can  still  be  free. 

I  suspect  that  what  Mr.  Lippmann 
says  makes  good  sense  and  is  pretty 
much  the  essence  of  the  brilliant  ad- 
dress made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, with  his  nine  points  that  he  urges 
upon  the  administration  in  that  address. 
I  do  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  take  another  look  at  the 
Walter  Lippmann  column,  and  I  hope 
to  find  that  he  is  in  agreement  with  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  be  happy  to  read 
it  again  very  closely,  because  I  am  al- 
ways Interested  m  what  the  statesman 
Lippmann — and  I  would  call  him  that — 
has  to  say. 

When  he  speaks  about  the  ferment 
In  Europe,  that  is  only  a  part  of  the 
story.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
is  a  ferment  all  over  the  world.  One 
of  the  problems  which  is  confusing  the 
Russians  and  giving  them  much  trouble 
at  present,  as  the  Senator  probably 
knows.  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese. 
There  are  650  million  Chinese  who  may 
be  "on  the  go."  All  these  matters  have 
had  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.    The  Committee  on  For- 


eign Relations  has  had  this  testimony 
before  it. 

Willy  Brandt,  the  mayor  of  West  Ber- 
lin, was  asked  the  other  day  whether 
the  people  in  Poland.  Rumania.  Bul- 
garia, and  the  Baltic  States  had  fallen 
asleep  and  were  satisfied  with  their 
rulers.  The  answer,  in  his  judgment, 
was,  "No."  Of  course,  that  gives  trouble 
to  the  Kremlin.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
Russian  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  V/ILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  intention  of 
attempting  to  engage  in  a  debate  con- 
cerning whether  the  action  of  the  State 
Department  in  the  past  has  been  right 
or  wrong.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield]  was  very  wise, 
indeed,  in  avoiding  that  pitfall,  which 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  fall  into. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  we  cannot  solve  this  prob- 
lem in  the  interest  of  peace  and  freedom 
merely  by  saying  over  ana  over  again 
that  the  Russians  have  broken  50  out  of 
52  agreements,  and  that  therefore  it 
does  not  do  any  good  to  talk  to  them. 
I  suggest  that  we  must  talk  and  talk 
and  live  with  them,  or  else  we  will  die 
with  them. 

There  are  such  things  as  self -execut- 
ing agreements,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  withdrawal  of  forces,  which  are 
enforcible.  and  this  regardless  of  the 
effect  of  the  written  word.  It  has  been 
my  feeling  that  to  have  a  more  flexible 
policy  toward  negotiation  is  highly 
desirable. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  rendered  a  distinct  service,  because 
m  many  ways  he  is  sending  word  to 
the  State  Department  and  to  the  coun- 
ti-y  that,  at  least  so  far  as  a  majority 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  concerned,  we  are 
ready  right  now  to  negotiate  a  meaning- 
ful agreement. 

We  do  not  dismiss  from  our  minds 
plans  which  were  ridiculed  when  they 
were  first  brought  forward  2  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Kennan,  Mr.  Gaitskill.  and  Mr. 
Rapacki,  and  others.  We  will  talk  about 
anything  in  the  Interest  of  getting  a 
workable  agreement  toward  peace.  We 
are  not  afraid  to  negotiate.  We  do  not 
trust  the  Russians  any  more  than  some 
of  our  friends  In  the  State  Department 
do.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  not  sitting 
down  at  the  table  and  talking  with 
them. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Again,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  made  an  implied  at- 
tack on  the  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senator  talks  about  flexibility. 
Why  does  he  not  talk  about  flexibility 
with  the  people  who  are  most  concerned 
with  it,  instead  of  making  a  general 
statement?  That  is  the  pomt  I  am  mak- 
ing. When  I  tried  lawsuits,  I  tried  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  on  the  facts,  not 
on  implications,  not  on  rumors.  That 
was  my  only  point  in  raising  this  partic- 
ular issue. 

The  Senator  refers  to  the  breaking 
by  the  Russians  of  50  out  of  52  agree- 
ments. Let  me  tell  the  Senator  that  it 
was  in  the  days  before  Pearl  Harbor  that 
this  Chamber  was  asleep;  the  President 
was  asleep;  the  people  were  asleep;  the 
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Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  were 
asleep.  They  said  it  could  not  happen. 
It  did.  That  was  the  only  reason  I  re- 
ferred to  the  breaking  by  the  Russians 
of  50  out  of  52  agreements.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  this  country  go  to  sleep  on 
the  generality  that  it  is  possible  to  deal 
with  a  skunk  or  someone  who  does  not 
keep  faith. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  think  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  said  and  what 
I  have  said  will  appear  accurately  in  the 
Record,  as  our  good  friends,  the  OfiBcial 
mJ  Reporters,  will  write  it  out.     I  have  no 

■~  '  intention  of  engaging  in  further  colloquy, 

other  than  to  say  that  I  implied  nothing. 
It  was  not  I  who  spoke  of  the  breaking 
of  50  out  of  52  agreements;  it  was  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  did  so.  I  am  content  to  let  the 
Rkcoro  stand  as  it  will  appear  in  print 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  agree  that  I  made  the 
statement.  I  did  so  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  men  like  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania were  here  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  had  said  it  could  not  hap- 
pen. I  do  not  want  the  breaking  of  50 
out  of  52  agreements  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  either. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  I  was  in  the  uniform  of  my  coun- 
try, and  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Oh.  yes.  But  other  Sen- 
ators were  talking  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  now  speaking.  That  is 
the  only  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHJB.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
very  beginning,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  the  study  which  he 
has  given  to  the  problem  he  discussed 
today.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  want  the 
Soviet  Union  to  know  that  the  Senators 
of  the  United  States  are  intently  de- 
sirous of  obtaininp;  peace  for  the  people 
of  the  world.  While  I  may  see  some 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  plans  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  projecting  themselves  over  his  talk, 
I  see  a  fervent  purpose  and  desire  to 
bring  about  peace  In  the  world.  That  is 
the  light  in  which  I  wish  the  people  of 
Europe  and  the  people  of  the  world  would 
understand  the  Intention  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  U.S.  Senate  today. 

What  are  some  of  the  weaknesses 
which  I  see  In  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Soviet 
says:  "We  will  withdraw  from  East  Ber- 
lin." The  question  is.  how  far  will  they 
withdraw?  In  what  posture  will  they 
be  after  they  have  withdrawn?  In  what 
position  would  we  be  if  we  withdrew  from 
West  Berlin  and  moved  a  distance  of, 
say,  120  miles  to  the  west? 

My  query  would  be:  Based  upon  the 
past  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union,  could 
we  rely  upon  their  word  that  they  have 
withdrawn  and  would  stay  withdrawn? 
Or  would  there  be  the  necessity  of  nego- 
tiating In  a  manner  which  would  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  their  abandoning 
their  word  and  moving  Immediately  back 
into  the  area  out  of  which  they  came  if 
conditions  develor>ed  which  were  un- 
satisfactory 

Second,  for  the  people  of  West  Berlin 
and  East  Berlin  to  negotiate  would  be 
simple.     I  think  It  Is  generally  agreed 


that  95  percent  of  them  would  subscribe 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  West  and  would 
repudiate  that  of  the  East.  If  there 
were  a  unification  of  the  government  of 
West  Berlin  and  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  and  communism  in  East  Berlin, 
my  query  is:  What  type  of  government 
would  result?  I  cannot  forget  what  hap- 
pened in  China  when  a  coalition  govern- 
ment was  formed.  I  cannot  forget  what 
happened  in  Yugoslavia  when  a  coalition 
government  was  formed,  and  Mikhailo- 
vitch.  the  spirit  of  the  fight  for  freedom, 
was  scuttled.  The  result  of  that  coali- 
tion government  was  that  the  Com- 
munists took  control. 

Nor  can  I  forget  what  happened  In 
Poland  when  tlje  Soviet  Union  proposed 
a  coalition  government.  The  coalition 
government  was  created,  the  Red 
troops  were  there,  they  took  control  and 
gave  orders,  and  soon  the  povernment  of 
Poland  became  a  Communist  govem- 
ment. 

But  in  this  situation  there  is  one  pleam 
of  light  which  would  cause  me  to  analyze 
the  East  Berlin  and  the  West  Berlin  sit- 
uation in  the  belief  that  it  might  be 
distinguished  from  the  Yugoslavia  situ- 
ation, the  China  situation,  and  the 
Poland  situation.  In  China,  the  Soviet 
troops  were  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
country,  and  they  dictated  what  was  to 
happen.  A  similar  situation  existed  in 
Poland.  In  Yugoslavia,  the  word  which 
came  from  Britain  and  from  the  United 
States  was  that  Mikhailovitch  should  be 
abandoned  and  Tito  should  be  accepted. 

What  would  happen  in  East  Berlin  and 
in  West  Berlin  if  those  governments 
combined  and  if  the  Soviet  would  stay 
back?  In  all  the  other  countries  I  have 
mentioned,  conditions  were  fertile  for 
the  overthrow  of  those  who  wanted  free- 
dom and  for  the  Installation  of  those 
who  wanted  dictatorship.  But  that  con- 
dition would  not  prevail  in  Germany. 
As  we  have  said,  in  Germany  95  percent 
of  the  people  would  stand  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  free  West. 

But  despite  my  belief  that  these 
dangers  are  connected  with  the  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  I  believe  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  and  of  this  legislative 
branch  to  explore  every  means  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement,  restricted  only  by  the 
proposition  that  we  maintain  our  honor 
and  that  we  do  not  fall  into  a  pit  which 
would  leave  us  weaker,  after  we  nego- 
tiated, than  we  were  before  we  began 
to  negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  TEIXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
reception  of  the  report  of  the  special 
subcommittee  for  the  study  of  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  February  4  is 
most  encouraging.  Both  news  articles 
and  editorials  In  the  national  press  have 
been  most  favorable.  The  most  en- 
couraging aspect  of  the  reception  given 
this  report  is  shown  by  the  round  of 
wage  Increases  currently  being  an- 
nounced by  the  textile  industry. 


As  an  example  of  the  influence  of  thia 
report,  I  should  like  to  quote  from  the 
statement  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co..  an- 
nouncing a  general  wage  increase: 

In  Its  statement  of  a  week  ago  the  Sterena 
Co..  pointed  out  the  dangerous  situation 
created  by  textile  Imports.  Since  that  time, 
the  report  of  the  Pastore  subcommittee,  as 
approved  by  the  full  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  has  been 
pubUshfd.  This  ofllclal  document  of  the 
US.  Senate  recognizes  the  danger  of  unre- 
stricted textile  Imports  from  cheap  labor 
foreign  countries.  This  Inspiring  expression 
from  high  legislative  channels  encourages  us 
to  go  ahead  with  upward  wage  adjustments 
In  our  various  plants,  even  In  the  face  of 
constantly  Increasing  threats  to  the  cotton, 
synthetic  and  woolen  Industries  from  over- 
seas Tlie  Pastore  subcommittee  report 
leads  us  to  believe  that  something  afllrma- 
tlve  will  be  done  to  arrest  the  decline  of  U.S. 
textile  manufacturing  In  recent  years. 

As  a  splendid  example  of  the  same 
sentiments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Greenville  News  of  Greenville.  S.C, 
which  was  published  on  Februarj*  9.  1959. 
be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Challfnge  to  the  Textile  Industut 

Two  developments  of  tremendous  Impor- 
t.ince  to  the  textile  Industry,  foundation  of 
t!.e  economy  ol  this  area,  occurred  In  tbs 
pa.-^t  few  days. 

P.rst.  a  spcctal  U  S  Senate  Subcommittee 
reported  on  the  ."series  nf  hearings  It  had  con- 
ducted Into  the  problems  facing  the  Indus- 
try. 

And.  second,  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  officially  recf  gnlzed  the  Indus- 
try a-s  being  essential  to  the  security  of  tb« 
N..tlf.n. 

Tiikcn  together,  the  two  constitute  the  first 
crficlal  rccii.;nltlon  of  the  fact  that  the  tex- 
tile Industry  Is  In  difficulty  and  that  a  suc- 
cefsful  solution  to  Its  problems  Is  vttAl  to 
the  entire  country. 

This,  of  course,  Is  what  textile  executives 
and  others  h.-\vc  been  saying  for  some  time. 
Until  now,  however,  they  have  received  scant 
attention  from  the  public  generally  or  from 
Members  of  Congress  representing  nontex- 
tlle  producing  constituencies. 

The  report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  for  example,  is  not  ex- 
actly news  either  to  textile  producers  or  to 
military  leaders.  It  may  e«em  Incongruous, 
and  doubtless  has  to  many  persons,  but  tex- 
tiles have  frequently  been  said  to  l)e  second 
only  to  steel  production  In  terms  of  Impor- 
tance to  national   defense. 

This  has  an  entirely  practical  meaning. 
For,  because  of  many  factors,  tf  xttle  produc- 
tion has  been  declining  for  many  years  in 
projxirtlnn  to  other  Industries.  According 
to  the  OCDM.  in  the  cotton  and  rayon  broad 
woven  Industry,  requirements  and  capacity 
are  almost  completely  In  balance,  and  further 
displacement  of  U.S.  capacity  could  pose  a 
serious  mol||lizatlon  problem. 

The  OCDM  promises  to  watch  this  situa- 
tion carefully.  It  shovild.  One  can  easily 
imagine  the  frantic  efforts  that  would  be 
mnde  at  the  national  level  if  a  similar  situa- 
tion existed  with  reference  to  steel  or  chem- 
ical pnxluctlon.  In  view  of  the  acknowledged 
Importance  of  textiles,  no  less  an  eflTort  la 
mandatory  In  Its  behalf. 

Of  more  Immediate  promise  are  the  re- 
port and  recommendations  of  the  siieclal 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee.  This  group,  headed  by 
Senator  John  O.  Pastoie,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and     Including     South     Carolina's     Senator 
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Steom  THtTRMOND,  has  performed  an  out- 
standing Job.  It  has  complied  statistics 
demonstrating  beyond  doubt  the  present 
weakness  of  the  Industry;  It  has  uncovered 
the  factors  responsible  for  Its  decline,  and  It 
has  pointed  the  way  toward  removal,  or  at 
least  amelioration,  of  those  disturbing 
elements. 

Not  the  least  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  subcommittee  Is  the  fact  that  It  makes 
clear  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  this  field.  For  not  only  Is  the 
future  of  the  textile  Industry  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  Government  (witness  the 
OCDM  statement ) .  but  also  the  Government 
Itself  Is  responsible  for  erecting  some  of  the 
roadblocks  In  the  way  of  the  Industry's 
prosperity  and  growth. 

The  report  points  to  several  Federal  pro- 
grams which  have  proved  especially  damag- 
ing. Among  them  are  the  price-support 
system  which  has  made  It  possible  for  foreign 
textile  producers  to  buy  American  cotton 
cheaper  than  American  textile  mill  operators: 
the  foreign  trade  policy  which  has  opened 
our  doors  to  cheap  labor  textile  produi  ts.  and 
the  foreign  aid  program  which  has  spent 
American  money  to  build  textile  mill.s  abroad. 

As  In  the  ca.se  of  the  OCDM  statement, 
this  is  not  news  to  the  people  of  this  area. 
But  It  Is  to  many  others  and  the  subcom- 
mittee has  made  a  notable  contribution  by 
spelling  It  out  and  compiling  an  arresting 
array  of  figures  to  prove  it. 

Additionally,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended a  10-point  program  to  aid  the  In- 
dustry. This  includes  eettlng  up  of  inter- 
agency advisory  committees;  revision  of  some 
tax  laws:  a  more  flexible  administration  of 
the  foreign  trade  and  aid  programs  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  domestic  Indus- 
try; the  elimination  of  the  two-price  system 
on  cotton  or  the  increasing  of  tariffs  on  im- 
ported cotton  products:  and  an  expanded 
textile  research  proj^ram. 

The  subcommittees  recommendations  are 
sound  and  should  receive  the  immediate  and 
sympathetic    consideration   of    the   Congress. 

The  subcommittee  s  report  Is  not.  and  does 
not  pretend  to  t>e,  exhaustive.  For  one 
thing,  it  lacked  time  to  make  the  kind  of 
study  that  could  have  given  a  completely 
clear  picture  of  the  ills  that  threaten  domes- 
tic textile  production.  And,  for  another, 
there  are  many  problems  that  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  management  and  not  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  It  Is  to  management  that  the  chal- 
lenge now  mu.«it  go.  The  Senate  subcom- 
mittee has  done  its  Job  of  initial  spadework; 
presumably.  Congress  will  follow  through 
The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
has  [jromised  its  assistance. 

If  all  these  groups  fulfill  their  promises 
of  recent  weeks — and  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not — then  It  will  be  up  to  the 
textile  Industry  Itself  to  prove  that  it  can 
continue  to  perform  the  services  the  Nation 
so  dearly  needs. 

We  are  confident  that  it  will  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  and  the  administration  must 
act  expeditiou.sly  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  report  in  order 
that  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  report 
can  be  merited,  as  it  has  resulted  in  this 
well-deserved  increase  in  wanes  for  faith- 
ful and  hard-working  textile  employees. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in- 
terest in  an  International  Development 
Association,  which  the  Senate  last  year 
a.sked  the  executive  branch  to  study, 
having  in  mind  the  idea  of  United  States 


participation,  has  continued  to  be  lively 
and  widespread. 

Because  I  was  sponsor  of  the  resolution 
outlining  the  possibilities  of  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  this  country's  policies  regard- 
ing economic  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  I  have  received  numerous 
requests  to  speak  and  to  write  en  the 
subject,  as  well  as  to  discuss  the  proposal 
with  callers  from  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try and  from  many  foreign  nations.  I 
have  .'poken  to  religious  groups,  cclleje 
.students,  and  a  variety  of  organizations 
intere-^tcd  in  economc  prc?re'-s  and  in- 
ternational relations  who  have  indicated 
interest. 

The  winter  issue  of  World  Affairs, 
quarterly  publication  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  which  is  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  included  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Ssnate  Resolution  for 
an  International  Development  Associa- 
tion," with  my  byline.  For  help  in 
preparalicn  of  the  article — which  I  in- 
tended as  a  brief,  but  full,  outline  of 
the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  an  In- 
tei'national  Development  Association — I 
am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  A.  Wal- 
lace, staff  director  of  the  full  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Throughout 
the  committee  hearings  and  the  Senate 
debate  on  this  resolution,  Mr.  Wallace 
gave  to  me,  to  the  International  Finance 
Subcommittee,  and  to  the  full  committee 
the  kind  of  professional  assistance  which 
all  of  us  hope  to  find  in  the  committees 
of  Congress.  I  want  to  commend  him 
and  to  thank  him,  especially  for  his  help 
with  this  article,  which  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  if  I  may 
have  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Senate    Resolution    for    an    Interna- 
tional   DEVELOPMFNT    A.SS0CIAT10N 

(By  U.S.  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney) 

The  United  States,  with  other  nations  of 
the  world,  must  recognize  that  the  patch- 
work-quilt approach  to  economic  problenis 
of  underdeveloped  areas  can  and  should  be 
supplanted  very  quickly  by  a  long-term  pro- 
gram, operated  on  a  banking  basis. 

Since  capital  is  the  scarce  ingredient  In 
most  of  the  emerging  nations  seeking  eco- 
nomic progress,  varied  banking  facilities  are 
needed  to  finance  development  on  terms 
which  meet  these  nations'  special  needs. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  264  early  this  year  recommending 
that  prompt  study  be  given  to  establishing 
an  International  Development  Afsociation  to 
make  multilateral  development  loans  at 
terms  more  liberal  than  those  currently 
available.  The  proposed  IDA  would  be  an 
affiliate  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (World 
Bank).  The  Ssnate  passed  the  resolution 
last  summer  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  In 
October,  at  the  request  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Rob- 
ert B.  Anderson  recommended  its  study  to 
the  members  of  the  World  Bank  during  its 
meeting  in  New  Delhi  as  one  of  three  major 
U.S.  recommendations. 

The  Senate  enacted  the  resolution  In  order 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  providing  a 
new  source  of  multilateral  development  loans 
for  the  less  industrialized  nations.  These 
loans  would  differ  from  those  offered  under 
existing  programs  In  that  they  would — 


1.  Encouragie  more  countries  to  contribute 
capital  for  International  development: 

2.  Promote  greater  use  of  foreign  curren- 
cies received  by  the  United  States  from 
the  sale  of  farm  surpluses; 

3.  Be  made  for  longer  periods  of  time; 

4.  Carry  lower  rates  of  Interest; 

5.  Be  repayable  partly  In  local  currencies; 
and 

6.  Provide  a  separate  fund  for  subordinate 
lo:ins  to  supplement  the  World  Bank's  lend- 
in',;  activities. 

Few  needs  are  more  compelling  than  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  less  Industrialized 
nations.  Events  in  many  areas  of  the  world 
are  demonstrating  the  inadequacy  of  present 
programs  to  achieve  stability  anu  safety  for 
newly  independent  nations.  Thoughtful 
Americans  and  citizens  of  other  industrial- 
ized nations  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  sfKjnsoring  military  buildup  in 
an  effort  to  discourage  external  attack  pro- 
vides a  hollow  shell  of  strength,  unable  to 
Withstand  the  mounting  pressures  from 
within  these  nations. 

These  pressures  are  being  generated  by 
what  Adlai  Stevenson  has  called  .he  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations.  Around  the 
globe  captive  peoples  are  in  revolt — in  revolt 
against  the  captivity  of  poverty,  of  social 
immobility,  of  disease,  of  national  Inferiority. 
Their  demands  for  an  equitable  share  of  the 
world's  goods  and  recognition  as  a  significant 
force  in  the  world's  culture  constitute  the 
basic  reality  of  our  age — more  basic  and  mere 
pervading  than  atoms,  or  sputniks,  or  politi- 
cal alliances. 

America  is  one  of  the  main  fountainheads 
of  these  aspirations.  We.  above  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  should  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  revolution.  We  must,  how- 
ever, recogni/e  that  our  safety,  and  the  peace 
of  the  world,  require  that  we  strive,  with 
others,  to  fulfill  these  aspirations.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  take  the  lead  in  fashioning 
the  Instruments  and  the  institutions  through 
which  the  hopes  of  the  world's  captive  peo- 
ples may  be  realized,  and  this  must  be  done 
in  an  environment  of  self-respect  and 
mutual  help. 

The  programs  of  nonmilitary  economic 
aid  conducted  by  the  United  States  since 
World  War  11  have  been  addressed  to  two 
separate  problems:  The  fl-st  was  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  Industrial  nations 
which  were  ravaged  by  the  war.  The  second 
problem  to  be  met  was  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  agrarian  countries  of  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  Africa,  for  whom  any 
appreciable  Industrialization  has  remained 
mostly  a  dream  for  the  future.  In  each  case 
we  had  poUtical  as  well  as  humanitarian  and 
economic  motives— to  provide  an  alternative 
to  the  achievement  of  reconstruction  or  de- 
velopment by  totalitarian  methods. 

Our  efforts  were  focused  first  on  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
These  were  a  brilliant  success.  More  re- 
cently we  have  attempted  to  apply  essen- 
tially the  same  methods  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas.  Our  goals  remain  the  same:  To 
provide  for  economic  development  by  demo- 
cratic rather  than  by  totalitarian  methods. 
The  necessity  for  foreign  capital  to  sup- 
plement the  meager  accumulation  which  is 
possible  from  the  resources  ol  these  new 
nations  is  obvious.  It  is  a  need  which  Amer- 
icans, especially,  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand because  we.  too.  faced  it  as  a  young 
nation.  Now  we  are  a  primary  source  of 
capital  on  which  the  less  developed  nations 
must  depend,  for  ours  is  the  economy  which 
provides  half  of  the  world's  goods.  We  must 
help  to  develop  a  mechanism  to  provide  the 
additional  capital  they  require. 

How  do  our  efforts  need  to  be  strength- 
ened? 

On  today's  economic  frontiers  the  eco- 
nomic significance  of  the  United  States  aid 
dollar  has  been  obscured  by  Its  political  sym- 
bolism.    New  Independence  Is  independence 
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of  the  most  hypersensitive  variety.  Accept- 
ance of  unilateral  foreign  aid  has  been  rep- 
resented by  extremist  political  groups 
within  the  underdevelojaed  countries  as  Im- 
plying a  political  commitment  to  support 
every  position  taken  by  the  United  States 
In  Us  cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Such 
representations  are  false,  but  in  the  midst 
of  misleading  propaganda,  these  commit- 
ments are  often  taken  as  a  betrayal  of  the 
aspirations  for  Independence  of  action  com- 
mon to  these  newly  independent  states. 
Thus  that  which  is  an  economic  necessity 
lias  become  a  political  liability. 

The  other  side  of  the  same  coin  has  been 
equally  difficult.  Unfriendly  countries 
charge  that  our  aid  imposes  an  unacceptable 
obligation  on  the  recipient,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  recipients  of  our  aid  Fometimes 
tend  to  assume  that  the  obligation  Is  on 
the  giver — that  political  support  in  the  C(5ld 
war  entitles  them  as  a  matter  of  vested  rlo;ht 
to  share  in  the  bounty  of  our  forelRn-ald 
program.  The  whole  relationship  militates 
against  the  easy  friendship  of  sovereign 
states. 

The  next  development  was  of  course  In- 
evitable— a  competitive  Soviet  aid  program, 
With  the  more  cynical  uncommitted  coun- 
tries happily  encouraging  the  bidding.  In 
other  words,  they  have  pitted  the  West 
against  the  East  In  bargaining  for  aid  at  spe- 
cial prices,  on  special  terms,  or  for  special 
commitments.  The  danger  here  is  that  a 
competitive  situation  will  develop.  In  which 
aid  win  become  merely  a  football  In  the 
power  struggle  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

I  believe  a  conviction  Is  growing  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  that  our  economlc-ald  programs 
have  sometimes  produced,  not  friendship  and 
confidence,  but  rather  increased  animosity 
and  distrust.  While  most  of  us  here  might 
agree  that  popularity  was  not  our  primary 
objective,  many  Americans  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  success  of  further  foreign 
aid. 

There  Ls  also  a  growing  conviction  that 
Other  nations,  many  of  which  were  restored 
to  economic  health  by  our  earlier  Marshall 
plan,  should  begin  to  bear  an  increased  por- 
tion of  the  common  burden  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  progress  of  underdeveloped 
areas. 

It  was  In  this  general  environment  that  the 
evolution  of  our  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries  began  last  year  with  the  creation 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  This 
miarked  the  transition  from  grants  to  loans. 
Moreover,  It  marked  a  shift  away  from  the 
country  program  approach  to  economic  as- 
sistance, and  toward  the  project  developed 
by  the  country  Itself. 

Certainly  the  Development  Loan  Fund  was 
an  Improvement,  but  It  Is  not  a  final  solu- 
tion to  the  basic  problems  which  afflict  our 
economic  development  programs.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  final  solution  of  the  problems 
requires  that  we  provide  economic  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  areas  through  an  inter- 
national economic  Institution. 

Senate  Resolution  264  which  recommends 
study  of  establishing  an  International  De- 
velopment Association,  proposes  that  such 
study  Include  consideration  of  the  following 
Objectives: 

First.  Providing  a  source  of  long-term 
loans  available  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  In- 
terest and  repayable  In  local  currencies — or 
partly  In  local  currencies — to  supplement  In- 
ternational Bank  lending  activities  and 
thereby  permit  the  prompt  completion  of 
worthwhile  development  projects  which 
could  not  otherwise  go  forward. 

Second.  Facilitating  In  connection  with 
such  loans,  the  use  of  local  and  other  foreign 
currencies,  including  those  available  to  the 
United  States  through  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  and  through  other  programs. 
Third,  Insuring  that  funds  for  interna- 
tional economic  development  can  be  made 


available  by  a  process  which  would  encour- 
age multilateral  contributions  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  resolution  contemplates  that  a 
coihpanlon  Institution  to  the  World  Bank  be 
created  to  perform  a  related  but  distinct 
lending  function.  It  would  be  designed  to 
provide  long-term  loans  at  low  rates  of  Inter- 
est for  basic  economic  development  projects. 
I  proposed  this  particular  approach  for 
several  reasons: 

First.  By  ortjanlzlnt;  this  new  Institution 
as  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  we  can  take 
advantage  of  the  very  high  regard  in  which 
the  Bunk  is  held,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  greatly  liicrea.";e  the  likelihood  of  the 
acceptiince  of  tiie  new  iMEtitutloii. 

Second.  By  or'.';ani/in?!:  It  as  an  affiliate  of 
the  B mk  we  c:iii  t;ike  aUvantusc  uf  the  tre- 
mendous talent  and  experience  which  are 
repieECnte:!  in  the  staff  of  the  Bank,  and 
can  put  the  new  organisation  into  operation 
with   the  minimum  of  delay. 

Third.  The  clo.sest  porslble  cooperation  be- 
tween the  World  Bank  and  the  proposed  asso- 
ciation would  be  essential.  Today  the  World 
Bank  must  refuse  loans  for  many  worthwhile 
projects  which  will  not  pay  out.  It  could, 
however,  tlnance  a  substantial  part  of  the 
cost  of  these  projects  If  some  second-mort- 
gage money,  frequently  In  very  small 
amounts,  was  available  from  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

Fourth.  By  following  a  pattern  of  organi- 
zation similar  to  that  of  the  World  Bank, 
with  control  based  on  stock  ownership,  we 
could  provide  the  necessary  International 
character  and  still  could  Insure  that  the 
Bank  would  be  operated  by  those  providing 
the  funds,  rather  than   by   the   borrowers. 

I  believe  this  study  will  indicate  that  such 
an  association  would  require  a  minimum 
Initial  capital  of  $1  billion  in  hard  curren- 
cies to  be  provided  on  the  same  percentage 
basis  as  that  of  the  World  Bank,  to  which  the 
United  States  has  subscribed  34  percent  of 
the  total  capitalization.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  the  amount  of  the 
initial  capitalization  is  a  matter  which  would 
require  detailed  exploration  at  the  time  of 
the  actual  organization  of  such  an  associa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  additional 
funds,  over  and  above  the  subscription  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  association  probably 
must  be  made  available  for  lending  by  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  this  repre- 
sents any  Insurmountable  problem.  Certain 
amounts  of  fixed  Income — for  example,  the 
Interest  received  on  our  previous  foreign 
loans — might  be  earmarked  over  a  long  term 
for  the  purchase  of  debentures  of  the  asso- 
ciation. In  this  way,  additional  funds  could 
be  put  up  by  the  United  States  without  dis- 
turbing the  multinational  nature  of  stock 
ownership. 

An  International  organization  tends  to  de- 
nationalize loan  transactions;  and  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  many  governments  prefer 
to  borrow  from  the  World  Bank  or  a  similar 
International  agency,  rather  than  from  a 
single  country. 

There  is  not  now  an  International  organi- 
zation to  make  long-term  low-Interest  loans 
for  economic  development  repayable  partly 
In  local  currencies.  Nor  Is  there  an  Inter- 
national program  for  subordinate  develop- 
ment loans.  Nor  Is  there  an  International 
mechanism  for  encouraging  third-country 
loans  with  local  currencies.  The  feasibility 
of  making  such  loans  through  the  creation 
of  an  International  Development  Associa- 
tion should  be  most  carefully  studied. 

There  are  definite  advantages  to  raising 
development  capital  aunong  as  many  nations 
as  possible.  First,  because  the  advanUges 
of  development  accrue  to  all  members  of  the 
international  political  community,  it  seems 
only  fair  to  share  the  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment program  among  all  who  can  partici- 
pate. Second,  a  lending  institution  includ- 
ing both  debtors  and  creditors  gives  a  greater 


measure  of  assurance  that  the  loans  will  be 
repaid.  Third,  governments  may  sometimes 
prefer  International  loans  because  they  re- 
move any  possible  Implication  of  political 
Interference  In  Internal  affairs. 

IDA  requires  study,  which  Is  why  the  Sen- 
ate acted  first  with  a  resolution  rather  than 
with  legislation.  It  would  be  no  panacea. 
It  would  promise  no  cheap  and  easy  solutions 
to  the  hard  ])roblems  of  economic  develop- 
nicia.  It  would  In  my  Judgment,  however. 
pi, ice  one  more  valuable  ttiol  In  the  hands 
of  tiiose  who  seek  progress  without  subjuga- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Now  York  Times  reported  in  a  front  page 
article  in  December  that  the  proposed 
International  Development  Association 
is  very  much  alive;  and  the  Times  quoted 
top  U.S.  officials  close  to  the  interna- 
tional negotiations  aimed  at  establishing 
the  new  agency.  In  an  Associated  Press 
article  in  the  Evening  Star,  which  was 
published  on  January  7.  we  were  in- 
formed that  Canada.  In  a  communique 
issued  after  discussions  among  Cabinet 
members  of  our  two  Nations,  announced 
it  would  study  the  American  proposal  to 
set  up  an  International  Development  As- 
sociation affiliated  with  the  World  Bank. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  ar- 
ticles be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoRO, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   New   York  Times.   Dec.   8.   19581 
New  World  Bank  for  Soft  CREDrr  Is  Gaininq 

Favor — United   States   Pushes    Monronet 

Plan    for  Loans   To   Be  Repaid  im   Local 

Currencies 

(By  Edwin  L.  E>ale,  Jr.) 

Washington.  December  7. — The  proposed 
International  Development  As.'^oclation.  con- 
sidered a  few  months  ago  to  have  dim  pros- 
pects, is  very  much  alive. 

This  was  the  report  today  of  top  U.S.  offi- 
cials close  to  the  international  negotiations 
aimed  at  establishing  the  new  agency.  Tak- 
ing into  account  developments  over  the  past 
few  weeks,  they  now  consider  the  odds  are 
that   the  new  agency  will  come  Into  being. 

The  agency  was  proposed  this  year  by  the 
United  States  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment to  make  loans  In  soft — not  freely  con- 
vertible— currencies  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

The  Idea  first  came  from  Senator  Mike 
MoNRONEY,  Democrat  of  Oklahoma.  In 
September.  President  Elsenhower  instructed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert  B. 
Anderson,  to  sound  out  other  countries. 

FIRST    reactions  UNPAVORABLX 

The  first  foreign  reactions  were  lukewarm 
or  negative.  This  emerged  from  commenU 
at  the  New  Delhi  meetings  In  October  of  the 
bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
For  differing  reasons,  both  advanced  and 
underdeveloped  countries  had  reservations. 

The  change  has  come  gradually  over  the 
last  two  months,  beginning  with  conversa- 
tions at  New  Delhi  and  shortly  thereafter. 
Enough  countries  have  now  resolved  their 
doubts  to  make  officials  confident  that  the 
agency  will  be  established. 

Some  even  hope  that  lU  charter  will  be 
agreed  In  time  for  submission  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  though  It  would  be  late 
In  the  session. 

BOMK  rxATuan  ask  nkw 
The  agency   would  have  these  main  fea- 
tures, all  new  In  International  lending. 

Its  loans  would  be  on  easy  terms  and  re- 
payable In  local  currencies.    Thus  it  would 
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finance  "nonbankable"  projects  that  the 
world  bank  cannot  consider. 

It  would  Involve  major  participation  by  all 
the  main  countries  of  the  West,  and  pre- 
sumably Japan,  in  supplying  the  basic  re- 
sources for  lending.  Most  Etiropean  cur- 
rencies are  now  about  as  hard  as  the  dollar 
and  would  be  difficult  for  underdeveloped 
countries  to  repay.  The  scheme  will  stand 
or  fall  on  the  willingness  of  such  nations  as 
Britain  and  West  Germany  to  supply  capiUl. 

Wherever  possible  the  loans  would  also 
make  uee  of  soft  currencies  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  other 
countries  in  such  operations  as  sale  of  farm 
surpluses.  Thus  a  loan  to  Ceylon  might  In- 
clude Indian  rupees  accumulated  by  the 
United  States,  to  the  extent  that  India 
could  supply  needed  Items,  and  was  looking 
for  a  market. 

The  Job  of  Secretary  Anderson  in  selling 
the  plan  has  been  twofold.  Ife  has  had  to 
persuade  underdeveloped  countries  to  permit 
the  United  Slates  to  revise  the  agreements 
under  which  their  currencies  have  been  ac- 
cumulated, to  free  them  for  the  new  opera- 
tion. 

SEEKS    EUROPE'S    AID 

And  he  has  had  to  convince  the  European 
nations  that  the  plan  would  work  and  that 
It  could  make  a  major  contribution  toward 
solution  of  a  problem  that  all  recognize  is 
serious— the  problem  of  achieving  economic 
development  In  the  less  advanced  lands. 

Mr.  Anderson,  It  Is  understood.  Is  trying  to 
win  agreement  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries  first  before  he  presents  a  formal 
plan.  With  specific  contributions,  to  the 
Western  nations. 

Under  his  plan,  even  the  underdeveloped 
countries  will  have  to  put  up  at  least  a  token 
contribution  In  gold  or  dollars  or  other  hard 
currencies — possibly  the  same  contribution 
as  that  required  by  the  World  Bank,  2  percent 
of  a  nation's  quota.  Even  that  small  sum 
will  be  difficult  for  some  underdeveloped 
countries  to  raise. 

UNTTEO    STATES     MAT     PITT     UP     34     PERCENT 

It  Is  understood  Mr.  Anderson's  plan  en- 
visages that  the  United  States  put  up  about 
34  percent  of  the  capital  of  the  new  agency, 
the  same  as  It  contributed  to  the  World 
Bank.  He  also  feels  that  the  organization 
should  be  given  a  reasonably  large  Initial 
capital,  with  no  specific  provision  for  re- 
plenishment. 

The  replenishment  Issue  may  be  Important, 
because  of  the  soft  nature  of  the  agency's 
transactions.  The  World  Bank  regularly 
raises  new  capital  funds  by  floating  Its  bonds 
on  the  Western  World's  money  markets.  It 
can  sell  the  bonds  because  Its  loans  are  hard 
and  repaid  In  dollars. 

When  the  new  agency  runs  out  of  dollars 
and  other  usable  currencies,  It  will  pre- 
sumably have  to  stop  lending  until  the  mem- 
bers decide  to  put  up  more  capital. 

A  major  selling  point  with  Congress  is 
expected  to  be  the  fact  that  other  advanced 
countries  will  be  participating  In  the  lend- 
ing— something  many  members  have  long 
advocated. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Jan.  7,  1959) 

UNrrED  States  and  Canada  Agree  on  Closer 
Trade  Ties 

Ottawa.  January  7. — The  United  States 
and  Canada  have  agreed  to  consult  more 
closely  on  Issues  that  can  hurt  each  other's 
trade.  They  have  called  on  Europe  to  speed 
up  reduction  of  barriers  to  Imports  from 
Njrth  America. 

Ending  24  hours  of  talks  between  Cabinet 
members  of  the  two  neighbors,  a  1.500-word 
communique  last  night  announced: 

1.  Wheat  experts  of  the  two  countries  will 
meet  every  3  months  In  attempts  to  resolve 
Canadian  complaints   that   subsidized  dis- 


posal of  American  surplus  wheat  cuts  into 
Canada's   commercial  markets. 

2.  More  talks  will  take  place  on  U.8.  re- 
structlons  on  import  of  Canadian  oil.  There 
was  joint  agreement  that  continued  oil  ex- 
ploration and  development  are  necessary  on 
defense  grounds. 

LEAD,   ZINC  CURBS 

The  United  States  expressed  hope  it  could 
withdraw  Its  Import  curbs  on  lead  and  zinc 
once  some  international  agreement  is  reached 
among  major  suppliers  and  buyers.  The 
curbs  were  Imposed  last  September.  An  In- 
ternational study  now  Is  under  way. 

4.  Cabinet  spokesmen,  probably  Canadian 
Justice  Minister  E.  D.  Fulton  and  U.S.  At- 
torney General  William  Rogers,  will  hold 
talks  on  U.S.  prosecution  of  three  big  elec- 
tronic companies  whose  subsidiaries  operate 
a  patent  pool  In  Canada.  Canada  wants  the 
suit  dropped.  The  United  States  said  It  has 
no  Intention  of  Infringing  on  Canadian 
sovereignty. 

5  Canada  agreed  to  consult  with  the 
United  States  before  it  applies  Its  tough 
new  antidumping  laws,  which  the  Americans 
claim  violate  Canada's  international  trade 
obligations.  Canada  gave  assurances  It  does 
not  Intend  to  use  the  legislation  in  a  dis- 
criminatory or  arbitrary  manner. 

6.  Canada  also  will  consult  on  the  Impact 
of  recent  Canadian  food  Import  curbs,  par- 
ticularly on  turkeys  and  frozen  peas.  Most 
of  the  curbs  are  linked  with  Federal  price- 
support  programs. 

7.  Canada  will  study  an  American  proposal 
to  set  up  an  international  development  as- 
sociation affiliated  with  the  World  Bank. 

The  association  would  provide  under- 
developed countries  with  long-term  loans  on 
more  generous  terms  than  the  World  Bank 
gives. 

OTHER  STEPS  URGED 

The  two  delegations  agreed  that  recent 
European  currency  convertibility  moves 
Should  be  followed  by  other  steps  to  open 
more  European  markets  for  North  American 
exporters. 

The  ministers  said: 

"Convertibility  has  removed  the  financial 
Justification  for  discriminating  against  dol- 
lar supplies  and  should  be  followed  by  fur- 
ther moves  by  the  countries  concerned  to 
provide  nondiscriminatory  access  to  their 
markets  for  goods  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  other  countries." 

Specifically  they  want  Europe  to  speed  up 
elimination  of  import  curbs  against  North 
American  goods. 

ATMOSPHERE   OF   HARMONT 

Canadian  Finance  Minister  Donald  Flem- 
ing said  the  talks  were  held  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  utmost  harmony.  However,  United 
States  objection  to  the  wording  of  the  com- 
munique delayed  its  Issuance  for  several 
hours. 

The  talks  were  on  the  fourth  biannual 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Canada-United  States 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs^ 
set  up  in  1953  to  iron  out  problems  between 
the  two  countries  before  they  develop  into 
embarrassing  public  situations. 

The  United  States  was  represented  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Anderson.  Interior 
Secretary  Fred  Seaton.  Commerce  Secretary 
Lewis  Strauss  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon,  representing  ailing  Secre- 
tary Dulles. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  edi- 
torials in  newspapers  all  over  the  Nation 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Record  by 
various  Senators  when  we  were  consid- 
ering the  resolution,  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  there  were  published 
a  number  of  other  editorials  and  many 
articles  which  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 


attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  insertion  of  some 
of  them  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)   Times, 
Jan.  11,  1959] 

A  Bold  Program  for  Latin  America 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  brother  of  the 
President,  has  presented  a  report  to  the 
President  on  U.S.  relations  with  Latin 
America  with  recommendations  for  a  series 
of  moves  to  Improve  these  relations. 

But  while  Dr.  Eisenhower  was  preparing 
his  report,  the  State  Department  was  pour- 
ing cold  water  on  plans  of  an  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  do 
some  of  the  things  Dr.  Eisenhower  recom- 
mends. 

Long  an  expert  of  the  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  and  now  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Elsenhower  Is  quite 
a  top  authority  on  Latin  America.  He  has 
represented  the  President  several  times  on 
Latin  American  tours.  A  few  months  after 
Vice  President  Nixon  made  his  highly  pub- 
licized and  highly  controversial  trip  to  South 
America  last  spring.  Dr.  Eisenhower  made  a 
factfinding  tour  of  Central  America  that 
hardly  drew  any  public  notice. 

As  a  result  of  this  trip  the  President's 
brother  made  three  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  his  report.     They  are: 

Establishment  of  an  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Institution  to  assist  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  in  planning  their  development. 
Creation  of  an  Inter- American  Bank  to 
coordinate  activities  of  the  World  Bank, 
VS.  lending  agencies  and  private  lending 
agencies  in  providing  capital  for  Latin 
American  development. 

Cooperation  with  the  five  nations  of 
Central  America  in  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  common  market  that  might  serve 
as  a  model  for  all  Latin  America. 

In  short,  what  Dr.  Eisenhower  proposes  is 
an  adaptation  for  the  tmderdeveloped  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  through  which  the  United 
States  helped  to  rehabilitate  the  highly  de- 
veloped Industries  of  Europe. 

But  when  the  idea  of  an  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank  was  first  proposed  at  a  conference 
of  finance  ministers  in  Buenos  Aires  a  year 
ago,  the  United  States  greeted  it  with  an 
attitude  of  "Let's  not  do  anything  now." 

When  the  idea  was  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  American  Foreign  Ministers  at  Washing- 
ton in  September,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
barely  took  time  off  from  his  world  travels 
to  deliver  a  routine  speech  tJat  was  nothing 
more  than  an  oratorical  greeting  card. 

In  his  recommendations  for  U.S.  support  of 
an  Inter-American  Bank,  Dr.  Eisenhower 
backs  a  proposal  which  Senator  A.  S.  Mikk 
MoNEO>rET,  Democrat  of  Oklahoma,  has  sug- 
gested on  a  world  scale.  It  is  the  granting 
of  second  mortgage  loans  that  can  be  re- 
paid in  the  soft  currencies  of  the  aided  na- 
tions, rather  than  in  the  hard  currency  of 
American  dollars. 

In  addition  to  his  specific  recommenda- 
tions, Dr.  Eisenhower  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment, in  all  the  Republics  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, of  national  commissions  to  develop 
public  Interest  in  inter-American  affairs. 
He  suggests  that  a  VS.  commission  should 
promote  the  background  material  on  Latin 
America  from  U.S.  correspondents  in  the 
other  Americas. 

Dr.  Elsenhower  also  suggests  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  in 
telling  the  American  story  be  increased  in 
Latin  America. 

All  the  thln^  Dr.  Elsenhower  proposes 
have  long  needed  to  be  done  for  the  hemis- 
pheric good  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
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Its  neighbors.  The  lAtln  American  nations 
have  made  a  good  start  on  their  own  and 
the  prestige  of  Dr.  Elsenhower  should  give 
high  hopes  for  n.S.  participation. 

But  these  recommendations  come  at  a 
time  when  the  President  Is  highly  critical 
of  8p)ender8  and  Is  committed  to  the  Idea  of 
balancing  the  budget.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  these  Ideas  with  an  adequate 
foreign  aid  program  In  Latin  America  or 
anywhere  else. 

I>r.  Eisenhower  has  long  been  known  to 
have  been  highly  Influential  In  the  thinking 
of  his  presidential  brother.  Maybe  It's  time 
that  he  exert  some  of  his  Influence  again. 

Thanks  to  the  enormous  reserve  of  good- 
will Inherited  by  the  Elsenhower  regime  In 
1953,  even  with  the  shocking  neglect  of 
Latin  America  by  this  administration,  with 
little  troubl?  we  could  reestablish  relations 
so  solidly  that  we  would  have  an  immensely 
Strong  bulwark  In  this  hemisphere. 

As  the  President  told  Congress  Friday, 
"There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  fortress 
America."  On  the  other  hand.  Latin 
America  suspicious  and  surly  toward  us 
could  be  a  fatal  weakness. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 
Dec.  6.  1958] 

IDA  ItCAT  Be  a  Stmboi.  or  New  BiPARTiSANSHrp 

Secretary  Anderson,  of  the  Treasury,  has 
apparently  done  a  better  selling  Job  on  the 
proposed  International  Development  Associa- 
tion than  anyone  thought.  At  the  World 
Bank  meeting  In  New  Delhi  this  fall  the  idea 
went  over  with  a  dull  thud.  Now.  however, 
the  New  York  Times  reports  that  the  poor 
man's  World  Bank  has  a  better  than  even 
chance  of  seeing  daylight. 

Some  critics  of  Senator  Monsonit's  IDA 
point  out  that  It  would  simply  be  another 
Addition  to  the  tremendously  complex  ma- 
chinery of  international  banking  and  mutual 
•ecurlty.  The  Washington  Joke  describes  the 
new  philosophy.  "A  bank  a  day  keeps  the 
Russians  away."  Certainly  we're  not  in  favor 
of  adding  leaven  to  bureaucracy  at  either 
the  national  or  International  level.  Never- 
theless, the  Monroney  bank  could  fill  a  gap 
In  ^e  lineup.  It  would  make  use  of  the 
•at  «urr«nci««  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
Indian  rupee  and  the  Braslllan  cruaeiro.  It 
would  make  loans  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries on  somewhat  easier  terms  than  can 
the  World  Bank. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  foreign 
policy.  IDA  la  a  new  concept  that  would  call, 
as  does  the  World  Bank,  for  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  other  free  nations.  It  em- 
phasizes loans.  Once  it  is  In  business,  with 
repayments  being  made.  It  might  ease  some 
of  the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer. 
Equally  Important  for  the  taxpayer,  it  in- 
volves multilateral  loans.  We  regard  that 
approach  as  tremendously  Important  for 
establishing  a  united  front  against  the  Com- 
munist economic  drive. 

Senator  Monronet.  an  Oklahoma  Demo- 
crat, made  a  rare  contribution  with  a  new 
and  fresh  idea  of  mutual  security.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  administration  has  recov- 
ered from  its  first  cool  reaction  and  is  ap- 
parently pushing  IDA  with  all  the  persua- 
siveness it  can  muster.  Under  the  circum- 
stance.-i.  the  proposal  bears  the  bipartisan 
stamp  that  we  would  like  to  see  on  more  and 
more  departments  of  our  foreign  policy. 


(From    the    St.    Petersburg     (Fla.)     Times, 
Dec.  15.  1958] 

Making  thx  Most  or  Foreign  Aid 

After  complicated  international  discus- 
sions, the  United  States  is  reported  ready  to 
go  ahead  with  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Development  Association  which 
may  broaden  the  whole  concept  of  aid  to 
underdeveloped  nations. 

Under  the  association  plan,  the  TTnlted 
States  and  its  allies  with   money  to  invest. 


principally  Britain  and  West  Germany,  will 
be  able  to  aid  underdeveloped  nations 
through  use  of  the  aided  nation's  currencies. 

The  plan  was  first  proposed  during  the 
past  session  of  Congress  by  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike  Monronet  (Democrat,  Oklahoma), 
President  Eisenhower  ordered  a  study  of  the 
plan  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  con- 
sultation with  other  countries.  A  draft  of 
legislation  to  put  the  plan  into  operation  is 
now  reportedly  being  prepared  for  submis- 
sion to  the  new  Congress  which  meets  In 
January. 

The  Monroney  plan  envisions  a  soft  money 
bank,  in  contrast  to  the  hard  money  World 
Bank  in  which  the  United  States  lends 
money  through  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  through  which  the 
United  States  lends  money  directly. 

In  operations  of  the  two  hard  money 
banks,  loans  are  made  for  specific  construc- 
tion purposes  and  repaid  in  the  hard  money 
currencies  handled  by  the  banks. 

But  some  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
have  accumulated  large  funds  of  their  own 
currencies  through  U.S.  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  These  funds  are  in  soft  curren- 
cies which  are  not  acceptable  in  interna- 
tional trade. 

Under  the  Monroney  development  organi- 
zation, these  soft  currencies  would  be  put 
to  use,  for  example,  to  pay  for  local  labor 
on  hard  currency  projects  financed  by  Amer- 
ican dollars.  Indian  rupees,  credited  to  the 
United  States  in  the  sale  of  farm  surpluses, 
thus  could  be  added  to  U.S.  dollars  loaned 
to  India  for  development  projects. 

The  Monroney  plan  has  been  likened  to 
a  second  mortgage  In  the  financing  of  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  In  addition  to 
making  the  most  out  of  U.S.  aid,  It  links 
U.S.  aid  with  aid  from  its  allies  In  the 
countries  undergoing  development. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion would  be  a  counterpart  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  of  the  Marshall  plan  which 
stimulated  the  cooperative  reconstruction  of 
Europe  after  the  war.  But  it  would  broaden 
the  Marshall  plan  into  a  cooperative  program 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  lU  allies  In  the 
development  of  regions  which  may  become 
Important  new  allies. 

I  Prom  the  El  Reno  (Okla.)   Dally  Tribune. 
Nov.  18.  1958) 

Plans  NuMnotrs  To  Spark  Up  iNVKSTMum 

BT  UNrnco  States  Abroad 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

Washington. — Everybody  and  his  brother 
now  seem  to  be  crowding  into  the  act  with 
some  new  plan  for  stimulating  American  in- 
vestments In  the  less  developed  foreign 
countries. 

The  Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund,  Committee  for 
Economic  Development.  National  Planning 
Association,  and  the  semiofficial  business 
advisory  council  have  irons  In  this  fire. 

The  Government  has  some  plans  cooking 
on  this  stove,  too.  John  Corson  heads  up 
the  Business  Advisory  Council  study  staflr 
in  Department  of  Commerce.  At  the  Hot 
Springs,  Va..  BAC  meeting  in  October,  Don- 
ald K.  David,  former  dean  of  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School,  told  the  100  tycoons  assembled 
in  closed  meeting  that  the  Government 
should  initiate  a  massive  effort  to  get  Amer- 
ican business  to  develop  overseas  invest- 
ments, "in  return  for  a  reasonable  fee"  be- 
cause private  enterprise  alone  wouldn't  do 
It  in  normal  fashion. 

In  December  a  House  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  will  begin  hearings  on  grant- 
ing tax  concessions  to  American  Investors 
overseas. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  run  two  research  studies  on  Foreign  in- 
vestments by  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  University  of  Chicago. 

They  have  come  up  with  estimates  that 
the  world  needs  t3.6  billion  more  credit  every 


year  than  Is  now  available  through  estab- 
lished  lending   Institutions. 

Last  year  U.S.  private  investmenta  over- 
seas totaled  94  billion.  But  $3.3  billion  of 
this  was  for  oil  exploration.  Only  9700  mil- 
lion went  for  nonoily  enterprises. 

But  where  there  is  no  much  smoL'e  going 
up  there  must  be  some  fire  of  enthusiasm. 
With  so  many  different  planning  groups  and 
Individuals  thinking  along  the  same  line, 
some  concrete  results  should  emerge  from 
the  next  Congress. 

Plans  put  forward  so  far  fall  Into  three 
main  classifications:  Expand  the  lending  au- 
thority of  existing  international  banking  In- 
stitutions. Create  new  institutions  to  fill 
the  gaps  in  credit  lines  now  available.  Make 
a  new  approach  through  regional  develop- 
ment banks  to  meet  the  needs  of  specific 
areas  lil(e  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East. 

The  concensus  seems  to  be  that  only  by  a 
combination  of  these  methods  can  the  Rus- 
sians be  beaten  off  In  their  attempts  to  con- 
quer the  free  world  by  economic  warfare. 

Among  existing  Institutions,  the  World 
Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund  have 
already  voted  to  Increase  their  capitaliza- 
tion, by  amounts  still  to  be  determined. 

U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund,  created  by 
Congress  in  1957,  is  now  completing  obliga- 
tion of  its  first  t400  million  and  will  ask  for 
more  money  in  January. 

The  United  Nations  has  Just  approved  an 
expanded  special  projects  fund.  It  will  In- 
crease its  technical  assistance  programs  from 
$30  to  9100  million  of  it. 

The  one  new  idea  which  shows  most  prom- 
ise is  Oklahoma  Senator  A.  8.  MorniONrr's 
proposal  for  an  International  E>evelopment 
Association.  It  would  be  authorized  to  make 
hard  and  soft  currency  loans  for  up  to  40 
years  at  2  percent  Interest.  President  Elsen- 
hower has  Instructed  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  B.  Anderson  to  Investigate  Its  possi- 
bilities as  a  subsidiary  to  the  World  Bank. 

[From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)   Journal.  Aug. 
18,1968] 

UNirxo    States    RBCooNizza    Sovisr    Tbaob 
Threat.  Doss  Nothing  Aboct  It 

To  paraphrase  }<ark  Twain's  remark  about 
the  weather,  everyone  talks  about  th*  Com- 
munist economic  offensive,  but  no  on*  doss 
anything  about  it. 

"The  Soviet  bloc's  trade  with  the  free  world 
Increased  by  77  percent  between  1953  and 
1958.  Between  1954  and  1958  the  Com- 
munists extendedoiearly  $2  billion  In  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  14  less-developed 
countries  while  their  trade  with  such  coun- 
tries Increased  70  percent.  Russia  has  given 
most  of  this  aid.  but  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet   satellites   have   contributed. 

In  every  Red  country,  foreign  trade  Is  a 
state  monopoly.  Trade  and  aid  are  carefully 
coordinated  within  the  bloc  and  used  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good  to  the  Com- 
munist cause. 

There  is  no  such  coordination  or  concen- 
tration in  the  free  world.  In  trade  It  Is 
every  nation  for  itself.  The  United  States 
dumps  surplus  wheat  even  though  It  dam- 
ages an  ally's  economy.  West  Germany, 
through  governmental  subsidies  to  exporters, 
cuts  other  nations  out  of  traditional  mar- 
kets. 

Free  world  nations  compete  among  them- 
selves, with  tariffs  and  embargoes  and  sub- 
sidles,  more  bitterly  than  they  compete  with 
the  Reds.  As  for  economic  and  technical 
aid,  each  large  country  has  its  own  program 
and  pays  little  attention  to  what  allies  are 
doing. 

There  is  no  lack  of  pleas  and  proposals  for 
a  united  free  world  economic  effort.  British 
leaders  have  Insisted  that  a  Joint  economic 
strategy  Is  as  essential  as  unified  military  and 
political  strategies.  They  predict  disaster 
if  the  free  nations  do  not  end  trade  wars. 
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halt  commodity  price  fluctuations,  control 
recessions  and  lead  the  underdeveloped  areas 
to  stability  and  freedom. 

The  Rockefeller  brothers  report  recently 
proposed  a  western  hemispheric  economic 
union  to  work  closely  with  Western  Etirope's 
contemplated  common  market.  NATO  lead- 
ers have  prop>osed  that  body  as  a  structure 
for  economic  unification. 

Governor  Harrlman.  of  New  York,  wants 
this  country  to  lead  a  cooperative  attack, 
through  the  United  Nations,  on  problems  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas.  Adlal  Stevenson 
has  a  parallel  proposal.  Senator  Monronet, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  has  won  Senate  ap- 
proval of  an  International  development  asso- 
ciation which  would  offer  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  to  new  and  struggling  coun- 
tries. 

Administration  leaders  admit  the  peril. 
Allen  Dulles,  CIA  Director;  Douglas  Dillon. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs; Vice  President  Nixon;  and  even  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  have  said  that  the  war 
without  shots  is  as  dangerous  for  the  free 
world  as  a  shooting  war.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration has  opposed,  or  brushed  off.  all  the 
proposals  that  would  lead  to  meaningful  uni- 
fication of  the  West's  economic  effort. 

The  administration  has  talked  a  great  deal 
about  economic  Interdependence.  But  It  has 
done  nothing  to  transform  that  phrase  Into 
fact.  It  has  warned  of  the  challenge  of  the 
USSR,  in  fields  of  trade  and  aid.  But  it 
has  done  little  to  meet  that  challenge. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July 
29, 1958] 

Fanfani's  Proposals  for  the  Mideast 

As  an  economics  professor,  60-year-old 
Amlntore  Fanfani  still  manages  to  get  in 
his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Rome  in  ad- 
dition to  looking  after  his  bigger  Job  as  Prime 
Minister.  Moreover,  as  a  venturesome 
spirit — his  last  book  was  "The  Economic  His- 
tory of  the  Vikings" — he  may  be  expected  to 
have  brought  along  some  bold  economic  ideas 
In  his  briefcase  for  his  visit  with  President 
Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 

Slgnor  Fanfani  believes  that  the  NATO  na- 
tions should  be  something  more  than  a  mili- 
tary alliance,  and  prove,  by  Joint  economic 
projects  In  the  Middle  Bast,  that  they  have 
the  welfare  of  the  emerging,  underdeveloped 
nations  at  heart.  One  plan,  advanced  by  his 
predecessor.  Prime  Minister  Pella.  proposed 
that  Italy  use  for  such  a  purpose  Interest 
payments  due  to  the  United  States  under  its 
Marshall  plan  grants.  Since  then  Senator 
Monronet  has  proposed  a  blUlon-doUar  fund 
for  a  new  World  Bank  which  would  bank 
promising  loans  which  cannot  meet  the 
World  Bank's  requirements.  President  Eu- 
gene Black,  of  the  World  Bank,  also  has  made 
proposals  for  economic  assistance  to  the 
have-not  areas. 

Prime  Minister  Fanfani,  In  his  dlscueslons 
here.  Is  hopeful  of  getting  some  concrete 
agreement  on  advancing  one  or  another  of 
these  plans,  or  a  compromise  among  them. 
Certainly  such  economic  development  should 
have  a  very  high  priority  among  the  allies. 
West  Germany  has  already  recognized  this  in 
agreeing  to  Join  France  in  a  9500  million 
project  to  develop  North  African  economies. 
As  Germalne  Tilllon  has  made  so  clear  in  her 
penetrating  study,  "Algeria."  the  basic  prob- 
lem there  is  too  many  people  for  too  few 
Jobs — and  one  which  grows  with  a  population 
explosion  produced  by  the  wonder  drugs  and 
their  lowered  Infant  mortality  all  over  the 
world.  The  same  is  certainly  true  of  Egypt, 
and  all  the  nations  where  Arab  nationalism 
Is  an  emotional  expression  of  the  deep  and 
real  deprivations  which  men  like  Nasser  do 
very  little  to  remedy.  One  of  the  ways  the 
West  could  show  the  earnestness  of  Its  desire 
to  help  the  Arab  peoples  Into  modern  tech- 
nology would  be  along  the  lines  Slgnor  Fan- 
fani is  advocating.  Congress  would  do  well 
to  study  his  ideas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  MOTION 
PICTURE  INDUSTRY  AND  JACK  L. 
WARNER 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  American  motion 
picture  industry  and  to  Jack  L.  Warner, 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  TMr.  Humphrey],  has  pre- 
pared a  statement  in  which  he  com- 
ments on  the  achievements  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  and  on  the  record 
of  this  great  man.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  colleague's  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Humphret 
On  many  occasions,  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  pay  tribute  to  the  patriotic  services 
of  various  American  groups. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  are  few  Industries 
which  have  demonstrated  their  devotion  to 
the  American  people  more  abundantly  and 
more  continuously  than  the  motion  picture 
industry. 

In  war  and  in  peace,  there  have  been  few. 
if  any,  public-spirited  causes  in  which  the 
industry  and  Its  leaders  have  not  cooper- 
ated. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  last  week. 
In  appearing  on  a  panel  program  of  the 
Third  Conference  on  International  Exchange 
of  Persons,  here  in  Washington,  I  was  pleased 
to  commend  the  Industry  for  its  latest  co- 
operation in  the  exchange  of  films. 

Today,  however,  I  should  like  to  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  one  individual  In  the 
Industry  who  has  long  been  one  of  Its  great- 
est figures. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  word  to  that  of 
vast  numbers  of  individuals  throughout  the 
land  In  welcoming  back  Jack  L.  Warner, 
president  of  Warner  Bros.  Pictures. 

"Welcome  back.  Jack,"  Is  the  theme  of 
salutes  during  an  entire  week,  as  observed 
throughout  this  land  and  abroad.  This 
week,  States,  municipalities.  paUloUc  groups 
and  civic  associations  are  Joining  the  press 
and  the  motion  picture  industry  In  testi- 
monials to  the  services  and  work  of  Jack  L. 
Warner. 

More  perhaps  than  any  other  living  man, 
Jack  L.  Warner  has  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment and  advancement  of  this  great 
medium. 

He  is  one  of  Its  foremost  pioneers.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  bringing  sound  to  the 
screen  may  be  attributed  to  him.  But  talk- 
ing pictures  represent  but  one  of  the  tech- 
nical innovations  which  he  has  spearheaded. 
The  name  Warner  Brothers  symbolizes,  as 
we  know,  a  whole  galaxy  of  unforgettable 
films  which  have  stirred  the  American  people 
and  which  have  met  with  enthusiastic 
audiences  throughout  the  world. 

The  notable  productions  from  the  Warner 
Brothers  Studio  are  so  numerous  that  they 
could  hardly  be  enumerated  in  this  brief 
word  of  tribute. 

I  could  not,  however,  fail  to  mention  such 
enduring  masterpieces  as  "The  Story  of 
Louis  Pasteur"  and  "Dr.  Ehrlich's  Magic 
Bullet." 

The  Warner  Brothers  special  patriotic 
films,  depicting  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  highlighting  our 
great  American  ideals  and  historical  mo- 
ments are  known  around  the  world.  Their 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the 
American  tradition  of  liberty  is  beyond  cal- 
culation. 

Mr.  Warner,  through  the  production  of 
films  based  on  the  lives  of  great  Americans, 
has  dramatized  for  all  the  world  to  see  the 
achievements  made  possible  by  freedom. 


The  crisis  which  came  with  World  War  ZI 
found  him,  as  usual,  ready  and  eager  to  serve 
his  country.  During  the  war,  he  not  only 
dedicated  the  resources  of  his  studio  to  the 
national  effort  but  personally  took  on  the 
uniform  of  his  country  the  more  effectively 
to  serve. 

Jack  L.  Warner's  good  citizenship  has  won 
for  him  many  accolades  but  his  dedication 
to  service  goes  beyond  national  boundaries. 
He  sees  and  uses  the  screen  as  a  dynamic 
medium  to  advance  understanding  and  foster 
good  relations  among  all  peoples  of  good 
will. 

This  dedication  to  service  has  brought  him 
well-deserved  recognition  in  many  awards, 
a  few  of  which  are :  The  United  States  Medal 
for  Merit,  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  a  scroll 
of  tribute  from  free  China.  Mexico's  Order 
of  the  Aztec  Eagle,  the  Gold  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  from  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  the  Italian  Order  of  Solidarity, 
First  Class;  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Distinguished  Service   Citation. 

He  has  been  honored  with  many  more 
awards  •  •  •  too  many  to  recite  here.  But 
I  am  confident  that  high  among  them  all, 
he  will  cherish  a  ciirrent  tribute  which 
comes  not  alone  from  the  industry  with 
which  he  Is  so  eminently  associated,  but 
from  the  worldwide  public  that  the  indus- 
try   serves. 

It  is  a  privilege,  therefore,  to  Join  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world  in  rendering  this  acknowl- 
edgement to  Jack  L.  Warner  on  the  occasion 
of  Jack  L.  Warner  Week. 

The  past  is  but  prologue  to  the  further 
contributions  which  we  know  he  is  going 
to  make  to  his  industry  and  to  this  country. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day there  has  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  an  article  entitled  "Export- 
Import  Bank  Turns  25  Today,  Has 
Earned  Over  $700  Million  lor  Uncle 
Sam." 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  a  Govern- 
ment agency  which  has  done  an  ex- 
tremely fine  job  during  the  25  years  it 
has  been  in  existence,  and  I  believe  it 
quite  appropriate  that  that  fact  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

During  these  25  years  of  its  operations, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has,  according 
to  the  article,  approved  over  $10  billion 
of  credits  in  some  1,600  transactions. 
Only  $6,600,000,000  of  those  credits  have 
actually  been  disbursed.  Many  of  them 
have  been  repaid;  the  rest  have  been  held 
back  for  one  reason  or  another.  At  the 
present  time  the  bank  has  $1,600,000,000 
committed  but  undisbursed. 

During  this  period  of  time  the  bank 
has  made  profits  of  $732  million.  Of  this 
amovmt,  $196  million  has  been  paid  into 
the  Treasury,  over  the  years,  as  divi- 
dends on  a  $1  billion  stock  investment  in 
the  bank.  The  bank  keeps  the  other  $536 
million  as  reserves. 

The  bank  operates  by  borrowing  money 
from  the  Treasury.  Over  this  period  of 
time,  it  has  paid  the  Treasury  a  total 
of  $242  million  in  interest  paid  by  those 
who  have  borrowed.  The  bank  makes  a 
profit,  because  it  obtains  its  funds  from 
the  Treasury  at  the  going  rate  of  interest 
which  the  Grovernment  has  to  pay  for 
money,  and  lends  out  the  money  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  although 
the  Export-Import  Bank  itself  does  not 
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like  to  be  referred  to  as  a  forelgn-ald 
agency.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
agencies  In  our  foreign-aid  programs, 
in  malclng  repayable  or  bank  loans  to 
various  governments,  various  agencies, 
and  various  companies  throughout  the 
world. 

During  this  period  of  time  the  bank 
has  sustained  losses  amounting  to  a  total 
of  only  $2,900,000.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  loans  now  outstanding  certainly  are 
less  good  than  some  of  the  others;  but, 
as  a  whole,  the  agency  has  operated  in  a 
very  sound  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
very  Informative  article  which  was  pub- 
lished today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Export-Impokt  Bank  Turns  25  Todat.  Has 
Earned  Oven  9700  Miixion  for  Unclx  Sam 

(By  John  R.  Gibson) 

Washington. — The  granddaddy  of  Uncle 
Barn's  foreign-aid  agencies,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  turna  25  years  old  today  with  the 
unusual  record  of  having  earned  over  $700 
million  m  profits  for  the  Government. 

In  fact,  the  Elsenhower  administration 
considers  the  earnings  picture  la  good  enough 
that  the  bank's  own  borrowings  could  b« 
financed  on  the  public  securities  market, 
rather  than  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This, 
of  course,  would  help  President  Elsenhower 
keep  his  budget  for  next  fiscal  year  balanced 
at  $77  billion,  since  the  bank's  lending  of 
funds  from  the  Treasury  count  as  Govern- 
ment spending. 

It  Is  understood,  however,  that  Bank  offi- 
cials are  leery  about  the  Idea.  For  one  thing, 
it  would  likely  mean  slightly  higher  Interest 
costs  for  the  Bank,  which  currently  gets  Its 
money  at  the  average  rate  of  Interest  paid 
by  the  Treasury  on  the  money  It  borrows. 
The  Bank  would  certainly  have  a  less  favor- 
able credit  rating  than  the  entire  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore,  such  borrowings, 
even  though  handled  by  the  Treasury,  would 
add  more  redtape  to  the  Bank's  operations. 

BORN    DURING    DEPRESSION 

Depression  bom.  the  Bank  lends  most  of 
Its  money  to  finance  exports  by  U.S.  com- 
panies. It  also  makes  loans  to  poorer  coun- 
tries for  economic  development,  but  many 
of  these  must  also  be  spent  In  the  United 
States  for  American-made  goods. 

Through  lt6  loans,  the  Bank  has  since 
February  13.  1934,  become  one  of  the  coun- 
try's chief  dispensers  of  foreign  aid — even 
though  Its  officials  quarrel  with  that  descrip- 
tion of  their  activities.  Its  first  loan,  how- 
ever, would  be  considered  a  form  of  foreign 
aid  today:  that  was  a  credit  to  Cuba  to 
finance  the  minting  of  silver  coins  In  the 
United  States. 

But  no  matter  how  one  describes  their 
work.  Bank  officials,  headed  by  President 
Samuel  Waugb.  are  proud  of  their  profit- 
making  record. 

An  up-to-date  report  by  the  Bank  shows 
it  has  made  $732  million  In  profits.  Of  thU. 
$196  minion  has  been  paid  to  the  Treasury 
over  the  years  as  dividends  on  a  $1  billion 
stock  investment  in  the  Bank.  The  Bank 
keeps  the  other  $538  million  as  reserves. 

Business  is  getting  better,  too.  President 
Elsenhower's  January  budget  predicts  the 
agency  will  show  net  Income  of  $82  million 
this  fiscal  year  and  $88  million  In  fiscal  1960, 
starting  July  1,  compared  with  $67  million 
in  the  fiscal  1958. 

The  Bank  has  paid  the  Treasury  an  addl> 
tlonal  $242  million  In  Interest  on  borrow- 
ings over  the  25  years,  the  Bonk  said  in  its 


birthday  report.  It  has  authority  from  Con- 
gress to  borrow  up  to  $6  billion  from  the 
Treasury  on  a  revolving  basis.  It  relends  the 
cash,  making  Its  profits  by  charging  a  higher 
Interest  rate  than  t^e  Treasury  must  pay  to 
borrow  money  Itself. 

Altogether,  the  bank  figures  It  has  ap- 
proved over  $10  billion  of  credits  In  some 
1.600  transactions  over  the  years.  Only  $6  6 
billion  of  these  credits  have  actually  been 
disbursed — many  of  them  repaid — with  the 
rest   held   back  for  one   reason  or  another. 

At  present,  the  bank  has  $16  billion  com- 
mitted but  undisbursed.  Britain,  for  In- 
stance, Is  paying  1  percent  Interest  on  $250 
million  of  credit  It  got  during  the  1956-57 
Suez  War  but  never  picked  up.  London 
must  decide  by  the  end  of  Febrviary  whether 
to  continue  the  standby  arrangement  or  not. 

LOSSES   ONLY    )2,900,000 

Loan  losses  have  totaled  only  $2,900,000. 
But  several  other  credits  are  known  to  be 
shaky  in  Nationalist  China,  Bolivia,  and 
Haiti. 

The  bank  figures  it  has  encouraged  more 
than  $1  billion  In  UJ3.  private  Investment 
abroad  through  Its  loans  and  loan  guaranties. 

Now  In  Its  busiest  year,  other  than  fiscal 
1957,  when  it  made  Its  big  credit  to  Britain, 
the  Export -Import  agency  figures  to  make 
about  $1.2  billion  of  credit  commitments. 
The  President's  budget  projects  fiscal  1960 
loans  and  guarafhtles  at  about  the  same 
mark,  compared  with  the  $857  million  of 
fiscal  1958. 

However,  not  everyone  agrees  the  bank  does 
everything  right.  Prom  time  to  time,  for 
Instance,  the  Export-Import  agency  and  the 
completely  separate  68-natlon  World  Bank 
tangle  over  credit  projects.  These  differ- 
ences usually  come  when  the  World  Bank 
thinks  a  certain  country  should  be  denied 
international  loans  until  it  curbs  inflation  or 
otherwise  puts  Its  economic  house  In  order. 
Often  In  such  Instances  the  Export-Import 
Bank  won't  see  things  quite  that  way  because 
a  credit  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  or  to  a  hard-pressed  U.S.  In- 
dustry. 


OREGON'S  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
day. February  14.  1959,  is  a  day  of  many 
meanings.  To  some,  to  the  schoolchild, 
to  the  young  in  heart,  whatever  be  their 
chronological  age,  or  to  the  florists  and 
candymakers,  it  commemorates  a  Roman 
martyr  of  the  third  century  who  by  the 
ironic  usage  and  the  strange  alchemy  of 
history  has  become  transformed  into  a 
romantic  symbol.  There  are  a  few.  and 
I  hope  only  a  few,  to  whom  the  day  is 
but  another  Saturday,  and  If  they  mark 
It  at  all  they  do  so  in  anticipation  of 
the  holiday  which  follows. 

However.  Mr.  President,  my  colleagues 
from  Oregon  on  this  day  join  with  our 
friends  in  the  Congress  from  the  great 
State  of  Arizona  in  celebrating  yet  a 
third  type  of  anniversary.  It  was  on 
Valentine's  Day,  1859,  that  Oregon  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Oregon,  the 
33d  State,  added  to  the  Union  a  broad 
and  fertile  expanse  of  wheatflelds,  snow- 
capped mountains,  verdant  forests,  wide 
rivers,  and  rugged  coast. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  and  happy 
to  announce  that  to  help  us  celebrate 
the  historic  occasion  of  our  100th  birth- 
day Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  join 
a  gathering  of  Oregonlans  in  the  Senate 


restaurant  tomorrow  to  cut  a  lOO-candle 
birthday  cake. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  us  who  call  Ore- 
gon home.  I  wish  to  express  my  heart- 
felt thanks  to  these  two  Texas  colleagues 
of  the  Oregon  delegation  in  Congress  for 
their  interest  in  joining  us  in  our  cele- 
bration. 

Oregon  enters  its  second  century  with 
an  illustrious  history  of  a  first  century 
of  progress  and  achievement. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  anniver- 
sary celebration  that  I  offer  on  behalf  of 
the  Oregon  delegation  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  and  all 
the  citizens  of  his  State  the  heartiest  of 
congratulations  on  this  anniversary  of 
the  admittance  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
to  the  imperishable  Union.  Arizona,  like 
Oregon,  has  been  called  the  Valentine 
State  because  its  birthday  Is  February  14. 
On  that  day  in  1912  it  became  a  sov- 
ereign State. 

So,  too,  Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that 
for  a  moment  I  digress  from  my  theme 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  youngest  of  our 
sister  States.  As  the  representative  of 
a  centennial  State,  I  welcome  with  glad- 
ness the  entry  of  our  sister  to  the  far 
north  into  the  family  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  I  express  the 
fervent  hope  that  1959,  marked  as  It  is 
with  so  many  events,  will  be  remembered 
in  history  by  the  Oregon  centennial  and 
the  admission  of  the  great  State  of 
Alaska  as  an  equal  partner  among  the 
United  States,  and  I  hope,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  50th  State,  Hawaii.  So,  Mr. 
President,  as  a  representative  of  the  33d 
State,  I  pay  my  respects  to  the  48th  and 
49th  States.  We  are  bound  together,  not 
alone  by  the  strong  bands  of  the  Union, 
but,  in  addition,  by  ties  of  friendship 
and  the  sharing  of  historic  memories 
brought  to  mind  by  the  coincidence  of 
date  and  year. 

The  centennial  celebration  in  Oregon 
which  is  continuing  through  this  year, 
and  which  will  be  formally  opened  at  the 
State  capitol  in  Salem  this  coming  Sat- 
urday, permits  Oregonlans  to  pause  for 
a  moment  to  reflect  upon  that  which  has 
gone  before  and  to  take  Inventory  of  the 
present  In  order  that  we  may  plan  soberly 
for  the  future.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  sum- 
mit in  time  from  which  eminence  we  can 
scan  the  route  we  have  traveled  and  look 
westward  into  the  valleys  of  the  future. 
Thus,  the  observance  of  a  centennial, 
over  and  alx>ve  the  advertisement  It  af- 
fords for  our  God-given  beauties  of  farm, 
field,  river,  forge,  and  coastline,  permits 
also  a  look  at  the  spiritual  geography 
which,  as  much  as  the  physical,  shapes 
our  destinies. 

Few  would  deny  that  the  political 
geography  of  Oregon  Is  marked  by  such 
achievements  as  the  direct  primary,  the 
initiative,  and  the  referendum.  These 
are  landmarks  of  democracy  as  awe- 
inspiring,  each  in  its  own  way,  as  is 
Tillamook  Head,  the  Gorge  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, Crater  Lake,  or  the  majestic 
crests  of  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  Jeffer- 
son in  the  realm  of  nature's  masterpieces. 

The  monumental  iwlitlcal  develop- 
ments mentioned  a  moment  ago  have  so- 
cial parallels.  Dr.  Domenico  Oa«Uardo, 
in  his  "American  Social  Insurance,"  a 
standard  text  used  In  graduate  courses. 
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has  this  to  say  about  medical  insurance 
plans  : 

In  this  country  the  first  medical  prepay- 
ment plans  developed  In  the  mining  and 
lumbering  regions  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, where  settlements  were  small  and 
usually  far  removed  from  large  urban 
centers. 

After  making  a  footnote  reference  to 
a  claim  of  Tampwi,  Fla.,  to  early  activity 
in  this  area.  Dr.  Gagliardo  goes  on  to 

say: 

Employers  contracted  with  doctors  and 
hospitals  to  care  for  workers  Injured  In  the 
course  of  their  employment,  sharing  the  cost 
with  the  workers.  Later  those  States  re- 
quired by  law  that  employers  and  employees 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  medical  care  for 
Industrial  accidents  covered  by  their  work- 
men's comp>ensatlon  acts.  Contracts  were 
made  by  employers  with  hospital  associa- 
tions, commercial  clinics,  and  later  with 
medical  society  service  bureaus,  to  care  for 
the  industrially  injured.  Many  employers 
and  employee  groups  then  increased  their 
contributions  In  order  to  provide  themselves 
and  their  dependents  with  medical  care  for 
nonlndustrlal  Illness  and  Injury  as  well.  The 
movement  spread  slowly  to  other  areas. 

He  also  stated  at  another  point: 
Medical  society  plans  In  Washington  and 

Oregon   are  the  most  liberal  of  all  private 

plans  In  regard  to  benefits. 

In  the  field  of  progressive  social  action 
the  legislation  passed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Gov.. Oswald  West,  to  pre- 
serve forever  in  the  public  interest  free 
access  to  the  matchless  Oregon  beaches 
by  making  the  entire  length  of  Oregon 
coast  a  public  highway,  shows  a  fore- 
sight in  the  conservation  of  natural 
beauty  for  recreational  purposes  which 
few,  if  any,  of  our  sister  States  can  claim 
to  equal. 

In  the  field  of  labor  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  the  record  speaks  for  itself. 
To  document  it  for  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks pages  274-276  of  the  "1959-60 
Oregon  Blue  Book."  a  publication  of  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labor — Oregon  s      Pkocressivi;      Legislation 
Leads      Nation:       Safett,      Wage,      Hour, 
Women,  Child  Labor.  Civil  Rights  Laws 
No  other  State  gives  a  better  deal  to  Its 
citizens  who  work  for  a  living  than  Oregon. 
It  has  been  part  of  the  traditional  policy 
of   this   State   that    industrial   efficiency   for 
the  most  part,  stems  from  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  workers.     True  to  this  belief  Oregon 
has  been  a  leader  in  progressive  labor  legis- 
lation  for   more   than  a   half-century — with 
net  gain  that  her  workers  are  prosperous  and 
happy  and  that  she  has  had  less  Industrial 
discord  than  most  States. 

labor  peace  mapped 
Oregon  laid  the  basis  for  her  peaceful  In- 
dustrial scene  over  50  years  ago  when  her 
wage  earners  numbered  no  more  than  30.000 
in  population  of  a  half-million.  Although 
living  in  a  primarily  agricultural  economy, 
Oregonlans  of  that  time  were  aware  that 
their  young  State  through  her  water,  timber, 
and  other  natural  resources  had  a  huge  in- 
dustrial potential  that  some  day  would  be 
utilized  to  the  hilt.  They  were  fearful  that 
an  undesirable  factory  system  with  its  at- 
tendant strife  between  management  and 
labor   would  come  Into  being.    An  Oregon 


Governor  of  the  era,  George  E.  Chamberlain, 
expressed  the  concern  of  most  Oregonlans  in 
his  Liessage  to  the  legislature  of  1903:  "A 
spirit  of  toleration  has  existed  between  em- 
ployers and  employees."  he  said  and  "It  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  friendly  relations  which 
have  existed  between  these  great  forces  in 
Oregon  may  continue  for  all  time.  .  .  ." 

Oregon  voters  figured  that  progressive 
labor  laws  would  achieve  such  harmony  and 
they  backed  creation  of  a  State  labor  depart- 
ment whose  main  Job  would  be:  (1)  to  assess 
changing  economic  and  social  conditions: 
and  (2)  to  collect  facts  and  figures  on  both 
management  and  labor  activities  so  that  In- 
telligent legislation  could  be  enacted  and 
then    enforced    in    a    quiet    and    peaceable 


manner. 


SAFETY  FIRST  IN  FACTORIES 


The  resulting  code  of  labor  laws  accumu- 
lated over  five  decades  placed  Oregon  among 
the  Nation's  leaders  In  constructive  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  worker. 

Oregon's  first  concern  was  to  Introduce  the 
safety  first  principle  Into  her  expanding  fac- 
tories. An  early-day  program  of  industrial 
safety  education  made  her  factories  and 
workshops  safe  and  sanitary  places  to  work, 
and  brought  on  a  workman's  compensation 
act  which  today  is  among  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  of  its  kind  In  the  Nation. 

The  comprehensive  inspection  of  electrical 
installations  and  of  elevator  Installations 
and  material,  and  the  inspection  of  boilers, 
unflred  pressure  vessels,  and  liquid  petro- 
leum gas  tanks  have  resxilted  In  an  excellent 
safety  record  In  these  fields.  Highway  ad- 
vertising was  brought  under  regulation  In 
1955  for  both  safety  and  esthetic  reasons. 

In  the  protection  of  working  women  and 
girls,  Oregon  has  attained  preeminence 
among  the  48  States.  Oregon  passed  the 
first  enforceable  wage  and  hour  act  in  the 
country.  In  1913,  through  a  special  wage 
and  hour  commission,  she  set  a  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  working  hours  for 
women — the  first  ruling  of  Its  kind  ever  made 
by  a  commission  in  America.  The  commis- 
sion presently  regulates  employment  of 
women  through  industrial  orders  setting 
maximum  work  hours,  minimum  wages,  and 
other   working  conditions. 

child  labor  regulated 

Child  workers  under  18  come  in  for  their 
share  of  protection.  The  State  of  Oregon, 
for  more  than  50  years,  has  hewed  to  the  dic- 
tum laid  down  by  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
that  the  regulation  of  children's  working 
conditions  Is  necessary  If  they  are  to  be  men- 
tally and  physically  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  and  relations  of  adult  life.  With 
the  State  closely  supervising  the  wages, 
hours,  and  general  working  conditions  of  Its 
young  workers  under  18,  and  with  a  school 
law  which  requires  their  attendance  at 
school  until  the  12th  grade  is  passed,  the 
evils  of  child  labor  are  practically  nonexist- 
ent In  Oregon. 

Busy  with  the  protection  of  today's  indus- 
trial worker  the  State  does  not  neglect  the 
training  of  tomorrow's  industrial  worker. 
Oregon  has  a  plan  of  on-the-job  apprentice- 
ship training,  coupled  with  supplementary 
classwork.  which  prepares  young  men  and 
women  for  the  dual  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship and  craftsmanship. 

No  one  ever  questions  the  right  of  a  worker 
to  the  wages  he  has  earned,  yet  thousands 
of  workers  across  the  Nation  each  year  are 
unable  to  collect  the  wages  due  them. 
Oregon  Is  one  of  17  States  in  the  Union 
which,  on  request  of  the  worker,  will  collect 
his  overdue  wages,  by  court  action  if  neces- 
sary. 

LABOR  DISPXTTES  FEW 

Labor  disputes  in  the  Beaver  State  have 
been  relatively  few.  and  this  holds  true  for 
those  great  periods  of  nationwide  turbulence 
and  industrial  activity. 


An  official  report  on  State  industrial  con- 
ditions for  two  such  periods  is  enlightening. 
An  official  report  for  the  1920  era  states: 
"There  have  l>een  fewer  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  Oregon  than  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union,"  and  in  1945,  a  report  on  World  War 
H  conditions,  a  period  of  population  growth 
and  construction  of  new  Industrial  plants, 
noted:  "No  other  State  had  a  lower  percent- 
age of  man-days  Idle  as  a  result  of  Industrial 
disputes." 

State  employment  records  reveal  only  one 
out  of  787  of  the  State's  wage  earners  has 
been  Involved  In  labor  disputes  over  the  past 
12  years.  Oregon's  tradition  of  settling  dis- 
putes by  calm,  judicial  proceedings  rather 
than  by  battles,  clubs,  and  violence  has 
reaped  Its  tangible  reward. 

UNIONS  PRECEDED  STATEHOOD 

Organized  labor  in  Oregon  along  all  in- 
dustrial lines  has  Increased  steadily,  and  Its 
relations  with  the  public  and  with  manage- 
ment are  generally  good.  Unions  are  not 
Johnny-come-latelies  to  the  Oregon  scene. 
Labor  organizers  came  across  the  plains  In 
the  covered  wagon. 

THE  FIRST  CRAFT  UNION 

More  than  100  years  ago  the  first  craft 
union,  the  printers,  was  formed  in  1853  be- 
fore Oregon  became  a  Stale.  Oregonlans 
held  that  unions  which  were  correctly  con- 
ducted, were  evidences  of  good  citizenship, 
and  benefited  not  only  working  men  and 
women,  but  the  public  and  management  as 
well.  The  fact  that  for  several  years  respon- 
sible management  and  organized  labor  have 
been  meeting  successfully  at  an  annual  In- 
dustrial forum,  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Oregon,  shows  the  respect  responsible 
management  and  organized  labor  hold  for 
one  another.  Here,  general  problems  affect- 
ing both  groups  are  threshed  out  in  public 
discussion. 

The  problem  of  the  migrant  worker  Is  felt 
to  some  extent  In  certain  areas  of  Oregon. 
While  crops  are  harvested  in  the  main  by 
local  residents,  between  18.000  and  20,000 
migrant  workers  enter  the  State  during  the 
peak  harvest  months  of  June  and  August. 

equal  pat  for  equal  work 
In  1955,  it  became  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  between  the  sexes  In 
the  pajrment  of  wages  for  work  of  comparable 
character,  the  performance  of  which  requires 
comparable  skills;  thus  another  discrimina- 
tory practice  was  made  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

SIXTH  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

In  1949,  still  true  to  her  traditional  policy 
of  fair  treatment  for  all  workers,  Oregon 
became  the  sixth  State  in  the  Nation  to 
pass  a  Fair  Emploj-ment  Practices  Act  In 
which  It  was  declared  that  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  employment  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  Is  a  civil  right.  In  ensuing 
years,  civil  rights  legislation  has  been  ex- 
tended to  prohibit  such  discrimination  in 
places  of  public  accommodation,  resort  or 
amusement,  in  publicly  assisted  housing, 
and  in  private  vocational,  professional,  or 
trade  schools. 

If  Oregon  sticks  to  her  traditional  labor 
policy,  she  will  continue  to  be  a  good  and 
reasonable  place  for  the  laboring  man  and 
woman  to  work  and  raise  a  family. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  physical  geography  upon  a  people 
has  been  studied  by  many  an  historian. 
Today  I  wish  to  touch  for  a  moment 
upon  the  effect  of  moral  or  spiritual 
geography  upon  the  politics  of  a  people. 
Unless  a  people  have  vision  it  will  perish. 
Unless  a  people  establish  goals  which 
are  worthy  and  unselfish  it  deserves  to 
perish. 
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The  shards  of  past  nations  who  looked 
too  low  or  in  the  wrong  directions  have 
long  since  been  scattered  upon  the  dust 
heaps  of  time.  We  in  America  must,  if 
we  wish  to  avoid  the  shattering  fate 
which  overtook  our  predecessors,  look 
to  our  foundation  faith.  We  are  youns 
as  a  Nation,  because  we  affirmed  and 
witnessed  before  the  Old  World  our  man- 
ifest belief  in  the  goodness  of  man.  his 
ability  to  learn  from  experience,  and  his 
right  and  duty  to  govern  himself  through 
the  orderly  processes  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions based  upon  procedural  safe- 
guards which  protect  the  individual  in 
his  search  for  self  development  and  ful- 
fillment. 

There  la  a  phrase,  originally  a  theo- 
logical concept,  which  sums  up  the  point 
1  strive  to  make.  It  Is  "The  brother- 
hood of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of 
Ood."  These  words  come  to  us  as  a  uni- 
fying mountain  chain  of  morality  which 
precipitates  the  water  of  life  upon 
the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  religious 
toleration,  racial  equality,  and  even- 
handed  Justice  under  law.  Through 
thcss  principles  succeeding  generations 
of  men  may  grow  strong,  each  after  its 
own  fashion,  that  America  may  continue 
to  live  through  their  strength  from  cen- 
tury to  century. 

The  spiritual  geography  and  the  po- 
litical geography  of  a  nation  are  ines- 
capably interwoven,  for  the  latter  de- 
pends upon  the  former  and  is  but  the 
iwlitlcal  expression  of  It.  The  political 
geography  wears  a  different  form,  but  in 
essence  it  must  emerge  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  or  be  eroded  into 
shifting  sand  or  quivering  muck. 

The  people  of  Oregon  have  in  the  past 
century  built  their  institutional  land- 
marks solidly  uix)n  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  in  doing  so  contributed  to 
the  continuing  strength  of  the  Union. 
As  we  Oregonians  pause  here  today,  to 
mark  this  significant  century  of  our 
statehood,  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that 
the  Oregon  Trail  we  seek  in  the  century 
to  come  will  lead  upward  toward  greater 
peaks  of  morality  and  justice. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock 
coon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  3 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  February  16, 
1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  12, 1959: 
In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
BUtea  Ckxle,  section  3962: 

TO  BX  CKNCXAUI 

Oen.  Henry  Irving  Hodes,  012846,  Army 
Of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  Statee  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 


the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  rank  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Clyde  Davis  Eddleman,  015842, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army),  In  the  rank  of  general. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3060.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  rank  as  follows: 

M.iJ  Gen.  Paul  DeWltt  Adnms,  017300. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U  3.  Army ) .  in  th'^  rank  of  lieutenant  prneral. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grnden  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

TO    BE    MAJOR    GENERALS 

Brig.  Gen,  Isaac  Sewell  Morris.  018806, 
Army  of  the  United  SLntes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army  1 , 

Brig.  0:n.  Christian  Hudglns  CUrke,  Jr  . 
018213.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig,  Oen.  Charles  Hartwell  Bonenteel  3d, 
018Q55.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  a.3n.  Lyie  Edward  Seeman.  01708:2. 
U.S  Army, 

Brig.  Oen,  Jack  Wllllnm  S:hwartz.  0178i3, 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Roy  Tripp  Evans.  Jr..  O1B140, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U5 
Army). 

TO    BE    BRIGADIER    GF.NERALS 

Col.   Franklin    Fearing   Wing,   Jr..  018107, 
U.S.  Army. 
.Col.  Clarence  Rcnshaw,  017708.  US  Army 

Col.  William  Warner  Harris.  018170,  US 
Army. 

Col.  Chester  William  Clark,  041908,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Oines  Perez,  030126,  UP   Army, 

Col.  Eimer  Louis  Littell,  OJ9823.  U.S.  Army 

Col.  Harvey  Julius  Jablouiky.  019300,  U.S. 
Arm.y. 

Col.  James  Leslie  Snyder,  019G27,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col  John  Farnsworth  Smoller,  01D416,  U.S. 
Army. 

In  the  Armt 

Tixe  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298. 
All  officers  are  subject  to  physical  examina- 
tion  required   by   law. 

to  be  riRST  LnrUTENANTS 

Ament.  Richard  O  ,  062260, 
Barber,  Harry  K  ,  084071. 
Barge,  Beverly  L.,  077265. 
Birnes,  Frederick,  073983. 
Bayless,  Robert  B  .  078223. 
BeckhofT,  Otto  F  ,  081581. 
Brink.  Donald  W.,  078241. 
Broadway.  Thomas  F  .  073493. 
Brown.  Loy  D.,  073549. 
Campbell,  Robert  J.,  077303. 
Carey,  Calvin  C.  081598. 
Champlin,  William  A..  084074. 
Cline,  Ellis  F.,077323. 
Cloutler,  Harold  J.,  073139. 
Cocke,  Eugene  R..  073495. 
Collins,  Marlon  H..  081604. 
Comer,  Wir^ton  L.,  077331. 
Corbett,  Richard  L..  073992, 
Cox.  Klbredge  R..  078269. 
Cxillen.  James  F.,  078273. 
Davis,  John  R..  078049. 
Denny,  Davis  McC,  Jr..  073997. 
Fraley.  Harold  J..  074203. 
Oates.  Norman  B..  073564. 
Grann,  Richard  A.,  084083. 
Grant,  Gordon  &.  07V414. 
Grey.  Harold  M.,  078334. 
Haas,  Donald  A..  078329. 
Hanson,  Gene.  073868. 
Harrington,  Reglfi  A.,  Jr.,  078340. 


Hawkins.  Billy  W.,  073500. 

Hawkln.s.  Charles  C  ,  073960. 

Hnvnes.  Richard  E  ,  073527. 

Hesge.  Richard  P.,  077442. 

Hill,  Donald  L  ,  075064. 

Hoernlng,  Robert  W  ,  074726. 

Holfman,  John  P.,  082276, 

Holt,  Charles  M  ,  Jr..  073504. 

Holt,  Robert  B  ,078354. 

Hulrhelmer.  Richard  D.,  082338. 

Hookway,  William  A  ,  078355. 

Jcssup,  Morris  M  .  073506. 

Johnson,  Charles  P  .  Jr.,  073507. 

Johnson,  James  H  ,  Jr  .  081671. 

Johnson,  Mirlon,  Jr..  074009. 

Jones,  M.iury  L  ,  034523. 

Jones,  Warren  A  ,  073508. 

Kakazu.  Yoshlakl,  084087. 

K?ney,  Horace  S  ,  Jr.,  084088, 

KUlough,  Charles  K  ,  073564. 

Kimmel  Rex  M  .  073510. 

Knelbert.  Richard  O  ,  078^00. 

Knepper,  Charles  F  .  082280. 

Kovarlk  DiwUl  F  ,  OC4O00. 

L)oml!<,  John  McA  ,  078407. 

Mirk.  Junes  C  .OSICD.'S. 

M'>rsh,ill,  Richard  H  ,  081607. 

M'Nall  .Tack  a  ,077973 

McKee,  Robert  W  ,  077572 

McNutt  OeorRe  R  ,  078420. 

Meisel,  K-vrl  H  ,  Jr  .081701. 

Miller,  Clemlth  J  .  Jr  ,  077900, 

Mi^ire,  Jimmy  N  .  078U2. 

Mu."!es,  Oeorge  W  ,  073076. 

Neely,  Joe  E  .  084007 

OConnell.  Mi^urlce  P  ,  084099. 

Ohlemuellrr,  WlP.I.-xm  A  ,  O84100. 

Olllnger,  Teddy  A  ,  084.^29. 

Owens,  P. obert  C  ,  078459. 

Phillips.  Robert  A  ,  078464. 

Propcs,  Norman  C  .  07;io81. 

QuU«!,  Stu.-irt  M.,  078473. 

Qulnlan,  Harry  L  .  073516. 

Rayburn.  Donald  D  ,  O8-1530. 

Rl'-hey.  Wayne  B  ,  084104. 

Rlgrl>;h,  Ernest  E  ,  081725. 

Rosenberg,  Theodore  R.  084103. 

Ross.  Robert  E  ,  070483. 

Rowe.  Alvln  G   077661. 

Sanders,  William  C  .  2d.  078488. 

Sandstrum,  Allan  W  ,  074834. 

Sawyer.  Frank  N  ,  Jr  .  073975. 

Secord,  John  W.,  081736. 

Seelpy,  James  L.,  O75084. 

Sherzer,  MorUjn  P  ,  078501. 

Skanchy,  Robert  K.,  078506. 

Smith,  Carl'G  ,  0735^0. 

Smith.  Willis  B  .  078509. 

Sprlngstead.  Bei  tin  W  ,  077700.  ., 

Stevenson,  H.irry  K,  08 1746.  | 

Tolcr.  William  K.,  083667, 

W.Tlker.  Jaine.-;  R  078536. 

Walker,  WilU.im  C,  074034. 

WalUngton.  Edward  H  .  077758. 

Wheeler,  Lester  McF.,  084113. 

Wiles,  James  M.,  077777. 

Works,  Bobby,  081769. 

TO  BE  FIRST  LIEUTENANT,   MEDICAL  SERVICE  COUPS 

Anderson,  Robert  E..  083845. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  RcRuIar  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provlflons  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3285,  3286,  3287.  3288. 
3291,  3292,  3294,  and  3311: 

TO    BE    LIEUTENANT   COLONEL 

Holmes,  Robert  H.,  MC,  0401472. 

TO    BE     MAJOR 

Mitchell.  Donald  O..  MC. 

TO    BE   CAPTAINS 

Bellar,  Mary  E  ,  ANC.  N734887. 
Bonglovanul.  Esther  T..  ANC.  N7974B5. 
Brown.  Inez  M..  ANC.  N792816. 
Browning.  Ann  C.  ANC.  N762686. 
Carabba.  Otto  A..  Jr  ,  MC,  04067343. 
Cates.  Mildred  M  .  ANC.  N763226. 
Chase,  Dorothy  L..  ANC.  N73608a. 
Deck,  Violet  E.,  ANC.  N900163. 


1959 

Hammlll,  Janet  A.,  AMSC,  R2055. 
Hayden,  Mary  N.,  ANC,  NB01168. 
Horkowltz,  Gabriel  W..  DC.  02240540. 
Isbam,  Ruth  M..  WAC,  L1020S80. 
Judge,  Cecilia  A..  ANC.  N621938. 
Krause.  Manfred  E..  MC.  018723S9. 
Lane,  Richard  A..  DC,  02271824. 
Lipham.  Corlnne  I..  ANC.  N763740. 
Maddox,  Belman  C,  DC,  02274574, 
McCarthy.  Kathryn  V.,  ANC.  N806380. 
Moore,  Fred  J..  JAOC.  02206643. 
Ramsey.  Frank  A..  VC.  01941854. 
Roberts,  Luclle  M..  ANC.  N778792. 
Rogers,  Robert  K  ,  MC  07876559, 
Sidell,  Norma  E.,  ANC,  N784889. 
Stein,  Robert  L..  MC.  04043330. 
Zerbi-OrtlE.  Alfonso,  MC,  06826140. 

TO  ..E  FIRST  LnVTENANTS 

Anderson.  William  L..  VC.  05500709. 
Antonlccl,  Anna  E..  ANC.  N000104. 
Bosch.  UU  J,.  ANC.  K002iai. 
Bowman.  Donald  B..  MC,  02284808. 
ChrlsUe,  John  N..  Jr.,  MC.  02288241. 
Cotreau,  Joseph  C.  DC. 
Cunningham.  Dlllard.  ANC.  N8052S9. 
Dunavan.  Joseph  I,,  Jr,,  VC.  O40e08&S. 
ritwoy.  Barbara  M,.  ANC,  N00ae40. 
Oltswjn,  Bessie  R.,  ANC.  N80&33B, 
Greene.  Patricia  A,.  ANC.  N80ft74a. 
HatAeld.  John  L,,  MSC.  02033312, 
LaBounty,  Frances  M..  ANC.  N80&763. 
Larkln.  Francis  J  .  JAOC.  02206247. 
Lee,  Laurie  A..  WAC.  LiO?016e. 
Locke.  Samuel  M.,  Jr..  DC.  O6202S63. 
Bchadl.  Hilda  T.  A..  ANC.  N001065. 
Smith,  Carol  L..  WAC.  L1010813. 
Spencer.  Charles  D.,  MC,  05204132. 
Thomas.  Fred  W.,  MC.  02284245. 
Wnmpler,  Stanley  N.,  VC,  04068745. 
Webb.  John  F..  Jr..  JAGC.  02287525. 

TO  BX  SECOND  LIEtrTENANTB 

Charlton,  John  L.,  Jr..  MSC,  02287186. 
Cissell,  Donald  J.,  BdSC,  05401587. 
Currie,  Christian  M..  WAC.  L2291663. 
Curtis,  Ann  L..  AMSC.  R2737. 
Decker,  Walter  J..  MSC.  02283668. 
Dial.  Rctta  F..  WAC,  L2200016. 
Fellman.  Barbara  M..  ANC.  N2288e64. 
Jump,  Janice  G.,  WAC,  L2289164. 
Ruggles.  Don  C.  MSC.  05402204. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  ppeclfled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  U.S.  Code,  sections  3285, 
3286.  3287.  and  3288: 

TO  BE  MAJORS 

Brown.  Joseph  E..  01637095. 
Frank,  LeRoy  P..  0547199. 
Morgan.  Clayton  B..  O20&3901. 

TO  BE  CAPTAINS 

Bowman,  James  C.  02293329. 

Friedleln.  Charles  M.  0978305. 
Han.sen,  Donald  E..  02266362. 
Keggins,  Alfred  G..  OS396G8. 
McKenzle,  Lawrence  S..  Jr..  02096815. 
Ruple,  Charles  O..  01334907. 
Watfion,  BUly  H..  0413812. 
Wilson,  James  J..  01826119. 

TO    BE    FIRST    UETrTENAirrS 

Agnew,  James  B.,  01887776. 
Allan,  Walter  F.  D.,  04042218. 
Barrow.  Carrell  M..  Jr..  04048448. 
Bettlngcr.  Francis  D..  04030793. 
Bradshaw.  Horold  D.,  04034781. 
Brodt.  James  H..  02203280. 
Bunevlch,  Peter  C  ,  02290254. 
Desaulnlers,  John  J..  01820950. 
Drlscoll.  Jerome  W..  04027261. 
Etzler,  Roy  T..  04035357. 
Fossett,  John  L.,  01016487. 
Henderson.  Berry  H.,  04011967. 
Howard.  Matthew  A.,  Jr.,  04061387. 
Krellick,  Blvln  A..  Jr..  O40S8610. 
Lancaster,  James  O.,  04040756. 
Logerqulst.  Benjamin  A.,  04040333. 
Marlon,  Charles  B.,  03203091. 
Peterson.  James  M.,  040160 IS. 
Rose,  Robert  D..  02285296. 
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Schroeder,  William  S..  02283031. 
Smith,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  01886293. 
Sumner,  Elton,  04044371. 
8te.  Marie.  Normand  A.,  01893117. 
Thomas.  Hiram  J.,  01880403. 
Tollefson,  Robert  O.,  04050346. 
Tutwller,  James  D..  04049941. 
Werner,  Gary  L.,  04057225. 
Wheeler,  Douglas  E.,  01875420. 

TO    BE    SECOND    LtEXnTENANTS 

Altom,  Gilbert  J.,  04026043. 
Anderson,  David  P..  01879765. 
Blakelcy.  David  C.  04013353. 
Briel,  Ernest  M..  Jr.,  04063021. 
Cannon,  Joseph  M.,  01890416. 
Chenoweth,  Robert  T.,  04041671. 
Chick,  Edward  E.,  04001336, 
Clark,  Gerald  R.,  04064344. 
Collins.  Nicholas  H.,  O4OS2660. 
Conroy,  Arthur  T..  Jr,.  04039115. 
Crowley.  Bruce  B..  06505249. 
Curran,  Francis  R.,  Jr..  04061343. 
Decelle,  Philip  H.,  04066383. 
Delghan.  WUUam  P..  O40S6730, 
Dickens,  Wuverley  J.,  Ill,  O&a003M. 
Doomtle,  Lloyd  W.,  04071744. 
Douglass,  Robert  W.,  O4066849. 
Durr,  Donald  D.,  04047312. 
Pnder.  Jerome  H.,  04069487. 
Fatver.  Oeorge  K„  05300689. 
Fisher.  Paul  D.,  O407&398. 
Fletcher,  James  ■„  05700971. 
Fournier.  Joseph  J.,  O406S545. 
Fuschak,  Frank  M..  04038114. 
Gaines,  Merrel  E..  04046453. 
Goller,  Gilbert  F„  04052900. 
Greenfield.  Bennett  E.,  06202381. 
Grgich ,  Rudolph  M..  01875201. 
Cuba,  Howard  J..  04065389. 
Gulllory,  I;arry  G..  04071777. 
Haan,  Philip  J.,  05504012. 
Harrison,  Henry  L.,  04076248. 
Hatcher,  Joseph  F..  05400087. 
Heck,  Donald  E..  04070351. 
Hehle,  Joseph  P..  04000595. 
Hendrlx,  John  W..  01880987. 
Hennen,  Paul  G.,  04085516. 
Hesse,  Russell  S.,  04069430. 
Hesiand,  Kenneth  D..  05400456. 
Hlggins.  George  R..  04064277. 
Howell.  Hugh  B.,  Jr.,  04075576. 
Izatt.  James,  04068789. 
Joczlk,  Robert  L..  01935864. 
Kaiser.  Philip  E.,  04074828. 
Kaufman,  Raymond.  Jr.,  04075417. 
Kelley.  John  W..  Jr.,  04053051. 
Koford,  Joel  L.,  05405146. 
Latturner,  George  J..  04060917. 
Lewis,  Robert  C.  04077108. 
Llnver,  Sidney  L..  06201027. 
Llpmanson,  Joel  D.,  04046790. 
Lockaby,  Jesse  8..  Jr..  04058973. 
Luck,  Bennle  E.,  Jr..  04036011. 
Malone.  K.  H..  Jr.,  04049273. 
Mayes,  Floyd  B.,  Jr.,  06300298. 
Morse,  David  L..  05504333. 
Mortensen.  Theodore  J..  Jr..  04074838. 
Mosco,  Richard  A..  04042769. 
Muhlenfeld,  William  F..  05203215. 
Munyan.  William  G..  04036781. 
N.igy,  Gerald,  04035792, 
Newman,  Charles  D.,  04025963. 
Payne,  Charles  P..  05200170. 
Pierce,  Ellis  E.,  Jr.,  04052224. 
Powell.  Walter  W..  O4044311.' 
Prince,  Ted,  05201581. 
Rellley,  James  J.,  05503403. 
Remington,  Allen  K..  Jr.,  04037811. 
Reynolds,  William  H.,  05302492. 
Richards,  Gerald  T. 
Riggs,  Jack  M..  O5701I09. 
Roberts,  Roy  A.,  04070472. 
Rodnlte,  Andrew  J.,  04064997. 
Rudrow,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  04004007. 
Russell.  Richard  B..  05400067. 
Sander,  Robert  C,  04032682. 
Schlefer.  Henry  J.,  04065234. 
Schroeder,  Eldon  K.,  04071829. 
Bhea,  Charles  E.,  m,  04065443. 
81ms,  John  C,  Jr.,  04075453. 
Slayter,  John  H..  04060341. 


Smith,  Carl  D.,  04048500. 
Smith,  George  O..  04070769. 
Speth.  Gerald  L.,  04076290. 
Tammlnen,  David  L.,  04064561. 
Taylor,  Harry  S.,  04083658. 
Todd,  Carman  D.,  O4077733. 
Torf.  Arthur  S.,  04059385. 
Truett.  Curtis  P..  04083613. 
Turner.  Thomas  E.,  m,  O4075844. 
Venezla.  Ronald  A..  04066490. 
Wallace,  George  C,  02277008. 
Walters.  Charles  O..  O40S0653. 
Wells.  David  K..  04077210. 
Wilson,  John  W..  04041381. 
Winkler,  Carl  O..  01926099. 
Wise.  Harry  L..  Jr.,  04075978. 
Yeary,  Ira  W..  04069350. 
Tulll.  Stuart  J..  04047308. 
Zlts.  Joseph  8.,  O404754S. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment, by  transfer,  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  without  specification  of 
branch,  arm,  or  aervlce  in  the  grade  specified : 

TO  U   miST   USVTBNAirT 

LAnge,  John  H.,  072912. 

The  following-named  dlatlngulahed  mill- 
Ury  itudenu  for  appointment  la  the  Med- 
ical Service  Corps.  Regular  Army  of  th« 
United  SUtes.  In  the  grade  of  eeeond  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provlslona  of  title  10, 
United  StatM  Code,  eectlona  S386,  8386.  8367, 
and  3388: 

Dlx,  Richard  A. 

Kelllng,  George  H. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
3285.  3286.  3287.  and  3288: 
Abbott,  Evigene  E..  Jr.  Ketchum.  Loren  L. 


Agee,  Robert  T..  Jr 
Ap>ostle.  Basil  N. 
BalkoveU.  Fred  W. 
Boe,  Eugene  H. 
Bogenrlfe,  Richard  E. 
Boles,  John  L. 
Bosklng,  William  H. 
Brownmg.     David    B 

Jr. 
BunlJ,  Edwin  W. 
Carey,  Norman  C. 
Carson,  Robert  A. 
Chutter.    Robert 

Jr. 
Cinl,  Lyn  G. 
Clalrborne,  Max  R. 
Clarke,  Joseph  R. 
Corbett,  Harvey  T. 
Cra\^'ford,  George  S. 


Knoop,  Paul  R. 
Kolasheski,  Richard  F. 

05024266 
Landrum,  Donald  J. 
Langbein,  EMgene  G. 
Langendorff,  Herbert 

E.,  Jr. 
Lawson,  Owen  D. 
LeCroy,  James  A. 
Llgon,  John  L. 
Lovvom,  Robert  H. 
Lunt,  Robert  O. 
W.,Maccl,  David  K. 
Mackey,  Billy  O. 
Mairs,  Robert  J.,  Ill 
Mayhew,  Alburt  C. 
Moe,  Donald  W. 
Moore,  Powell  A. 
Morton.  James  O. 


Crelghton.  Francis  W.  Nowak.  Leonard  G. 


Crowe,  Robert  E 
Davis,  Paul  L. 
DePace,  Anthony  J. 
Eschman,  Gary  L. 
Fasolo.  Anthony  V. 
Fisher,  Luke  C  Jr. 
Frazier,  Robert  L. 
Girding.  Charles  C. 
Good.  William  K.,  Jr. 
Greene,  Robert  P. 
Griffith,  James  E. 
Groves,  Michael  D. 
Gumbert,  Robert  L. 
Hardwlck,  Willis  C. 
Helbling,  James  J. 
Hessler,  Thomas  J. 
Hlllen,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Hixon,  Jerry  F. 
Hohl,  Rlchar<J  E. 
Howard,  Joe 
Hutchison,  Howard  H 

Jr. 
Ingram,  Samuel  T. 
Jansen,  Richard  W. 
Johnsen,  Allen  L. 
Jones.  Harry  A. 
Jones,  Martin  A. 
Kearney.  William  M. 


Olson.  Frederick  N. 
Pasco,  Allen 
Preppernau.  Paul  D. 
Provenzano,  Robert  J. 
Quattlebaum.  Charles 

W 
Qulnlan,  Patrick  J. 
Ramey,  Harold  M. 
Rebholz,  Edward  S. 
Roberts,  Claude  W..  Ill 
Rogers,  Richard  L. 
Schoor,  Gerard  J. 
Smith,  Allan  D. 
Smith,  Duane  N. 
Starley,  Vernon  B. 
Tausch,  Russell  E. 
Thompson,  Blllie  F. 
VanHooser,  Carroll  T. 
VanHooser,  David  P. 
Vanlandlngham, 

Robert  E. 
Wagner.  Robert  C. 
Ward.  Charles  E. 
Wasson.  James  V. 
Wickstrom.  Charles  J. 
White,  Lawrence  !>. 
Wilkinson,  Tary  D. 
Williams,  Billy  D. 
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Windham,  Joseph  N.    Zimbrlclc.  Duane  E. 
Winston.  Lowell  O.,  Jr.  Zxunbro,  Harold  D. 
Wright,  Randolph  M. 

In  thx  An  Foacz 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  grades 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8373.  Public  Law  881.  85th  Congreso.  and 
chapter  35,  tlUe  10.  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

TO    BK    MAJOR    GENERALS 

Brig.  Gen.  Clyde  H.  Mitchell.  A0263935,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clayton  Stiles.  A0269341.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  I.  Miller,  A0913582,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  WllUam  S.  Johnston.  A0144417. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Alison.  A0328165.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

TO    BE    BRIGADIER    GENERALS 

Col.  Frank  8.  Perego.  A0426422.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  James  M.  Stewart,  AO433210.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Theodore  G.  Kershaw.  A0239295.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  AO270184.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  B.  Montgomery,  AO304671.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Charles  P.  Blair.  Jr..  A02261311,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Roy  Tr-Sessums,  A0913943.  Air  Force 
Rererve. 

Col.  John  S.  Bagby,  AO406530,  Air  Force 
R«Mrve. 

jMl  In  the  Air  Force 

^BPw  following  persons  for  appointment 
Inthe  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
80«7,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force : 

TO    BE    lieutenant    COLONEL.     USAF      (MEDICAL) 

John  W.  Wlchman,  AO 1702390. 

TO    BE    MAJOR,    USAF     (DENTAL) 

Haskell  Oruber.  AO2240292. 

TO    BK    MAJORS,    USAF     (MEDICAL    SERVICE) 

V.  Harry  Adrounle,  A0513157. 
Ned  P.  Conner,  A01543'263. 
Arthur  J.  Donneson.  A01543287. 
Francis  J.  Ryan,  AO2049844. 
Walter  D.  Schlrmer,  AO1535074. 
Chauncey  W.  Smith.  A01541593. 
Maynard  P  Tlnkham.  A01697884. 
Gale  A.  Westerdoll.  A01533471. 

TO    BE    captain,    USAF     (MEDICAL) 

Samuel  J.  Brewer.  A0416992. 

TO    BE    CAPTAINS,    USAF     (DENTAL) 

Karl  H.  Hallwass.  AO3000643. 
Hunting  J.  Lord.  Jr..  AO19061 10. 
Paul  W.  Sproule,  A01864135. 
Robert  C.  Walters. 
Donald    E.   Williams,   A02247385. 

TO      BE      CAPTAINS,      USAF       (MEDICAL      SERVICE) 

Jarrell  D.  Balrrington.  AO1906438. 
Bernard   F.   Bauman.   A01858317. 
Marshal  N.  Blair.  A01912667. 
Harold  Dlehl,  Jr..  AO1912503. 
Glenn   A.   Huttenhauer.   AO1904820. 
James  E.  Johnson,  AO1906750. 
Harold  M.  Jones,  AO2048353. 
Paul  W.  Lappln,  A0854185. 
Joseph  H.  Leahy,  AO1534320. 
Walter  J.  McLellan,  Jr.,  AO15340g2. 
Robert  J.  Moss,  AO1542089. 
Edward  S.  Nugent,  AO1865950, 
John  E.  Pasch,  A02238677. 
John  R.  Prlgmore.  AO555290. 
William  C.  Ross.  Jr.,  A02213793. 


Bennle  F.  Simmons.  AO2047148. 
Frederick  F.  Thlmm,  A022174C9. 
Garry  W.  Todd,  Jr.,  AO2240055. 

TO  BE   CAPTAINS,   USAF    (JUDGE  ADVOCATE) 

Julian  C.  Mann,  AO2253031. 
WilUam  L.  Otten,  Jr..  AO3060600. 
Robert  G.  Smith,  AO2219051. 

TO   BE  CAPTAINS,   USAF    (CHAPLAINS) 

Anthony  J.  Jasinskl,  AO2255106. 

TO    BE   CAPTAINS,   USAF     (NURSE) 

Sirah  E  B.vird.  AN2243B29. 
E  leen  M   Hunt.  AN789785. 

TO    BE    FIIU.T    LIEl'TENANTS.    USAF     (MEDICAL) 

Frank  A.  Camp,  A03U88639. 
Mack  B.  C:\wthroii,  AO3075059. 
Lawrence  I.  Enders.  AO;!0760'.7. 
Raphael  K  Graves,  AO30783'.!9. 
George  M    HenneberKer.  AO3075348. 
Thoiiuis  J.  Scully,  AO3075299. 
William  M.  Wahle,  AO307i>446. 
Irving  Waldman. 
Mark  J.  Wegleitner,  AO3075150. 

TO    BE    FIRST    LirUTENANTS,    USAF     (MEDICAL 
SERVICE  I 

Ellis  G.  Aboud,  A02213e24. 
Charles  A.  Cravotta.  Jr..  AO3031075. 
Charles  J.  Curry.  AO3000140. 
Roger  S.  Erickson.  AO3000G83. 
Gecjrge  L.  Fiocca.  AO30 10304. 
Earl  W.  Flaugher.  AO30O0263. 
John  Prczza,  AO3003825. 
John  W   Koehler,  AO098487. 
Corlys  D.  Loban,  AO3000152. 
Arthur  Louis.  AO300007';. 
Thomas  R.  Mayhugh.  AO2262069. 
Thom.as  J   McNey.  A03TJ3688. 
Joseph  S.  Pizzuto.  AO3048264. 
James  M.  Rutten,  AO300034'). 
John  Y.  Sadanaga,  AO  1014^,62. 
Raphael  M.  Sedler,  AO3042986. 
Ernest  H.  Slefarth,  AO2102931. 
Horace  D  Thomas,  AO2239048. 
Charles  W  Tuck,  AO3043556. 
Seymour  Wexler,  AO3013367. 
Rodney   J.   Zimmerman,   AO3013411. 

TO     BE    FIRST     LIEUTENANTS,     USAF 
(JUDGE    ADVOCATE) 

Jerome  S   Cohn.  AO2250565 
Edgar  L.  McHugh,  A02222744. 

TO     BE     FIRST     LIEUTENANTS,     USAF 
(NITRSE) 

Mary  J.  DeHaven.  AN3043342. 
Joan  C.  OUbprtson.  AN3075423. 
Marilyn  Hunt,  AN2242510. 
Iva  L.  Jones.  AN2243365. 
Lillian  F.  Kneer.  AN901422. 
Mary  E.  Leftenant.  AN2243758. 
Lilly  A.  Nakatanl,  AN2242309. 
Nell  Noble.  AN2242660. 
Charlotte  J.  Phillips.  AN2:M3320. 
Doris  L.  Rumsey.  AN2?43284. 
Ethel  E.  Sorrell,  AN2242444. 
Reva  I.  Sturm.  AN2243373. 
Joy  L.  Tofflemire.  AN3075622. 
Jane  M.  Vino,  AN2243693. 

TO     BE     SECOND     LIEUTENANTS,     USAr 
(MEDICAL    SERVICE) 

Thompson  T.  Abercromble.  AO3079227. 

Gordon  R.  Beem.  AO3078257. 

James  B.  Cobb,  AO3046592. 

John  C.  Compton.  AO3088515. 

Willis  D.  Cox,  AO3076135. 

James  C.  Cross.  AO3078438. 

Hugh  R.  Farrell,  AO3078536. 

Jack  M.  Gantz,  AO3079400. 

Sherwood  S.  Hill,  AO3046033. 

Ronald  L.  Kelley.  AO3045313. 

Charles  L.  Kennedy,  AO3075472. 

John  B.  Kennedy.  AO3078988. 

Ralph  K.  Neff.  AO3088724. 

Robert  N.  Olson.  AO3077281. 

Lester  B.  Parker  AO3076794. 

Donald  H.  Relfe.' Jr.,  AO3078911. 

Arthur  D.  Strathern,  Jr..  AO30753ei. 

Lewis  J.  Thrasher.  AO3078661. 

John  R.  Watson,  AO3077178. 


The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  section  8284  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

TO    BE    MAJORS 

David  F    Barnett.  Jr  ,  A0789123. 

Buf nrd  M    Euves.  AO730418. 

Raymond  E   Fleck.  AO808025. 

Kav  E    Hiidwlck.  AO587803 

R  )bcri  A    Harris.  AO6C02G2. 

H.iny  R   Hciskell,  AO561250. 

I 'mine   C     Hutches,    A01577343. 

H  .b-rt  r:    John^    n    AO2058209. 

J"  in  M'.'-s"r.  AO92n640. 

.1  ih:i  H   M'.nnlrh,  Jr..  AO790700. 

R  ivni  .nd   P    M  j^re.   Jr..   A0673418. 

John  H    Murphy,  AO2065599. 

R.jljfrt  H    Ottnian,  A0725345. 

Esrl  L    liipor.  AO2071830 

Wiiham  C    Schulcr,   AO762056. 

J  .hn  C   Sliah"-.;]?.  AO710.172. 

L^nward  A  ."-b-l-on.  A07C1244. 

B?njanrn  F  S.ti  tli.  AO2063712. 

William  r.   St  cl::pr.  AO'.'S5304. 

John  B  Stirlmc.  AOlG0'J241.  , 

Riibcrt  Stone.  A0742338 

Wilhani  E  Swind    !.  AOliriioO. 

Carmi  A  Ti.   nip'on.  A04')4C75 

Richard  T   W..;h.  Jr  .  AO7I2710. 

Robert  E  WmUr. .  A07 12068. 

TO    DE    CAPTAI.NS 

Bruce  P  Davir,.  Jr    AOH  '0780 
Andrew  S   J^Tr,  A02_Ji;.31. 

J  )hn  M  Lower;. .  AC2::." 'n.ji. 
Ciicster  W  Muni  .v.  ACn:0233. 
AlVin  E  Nanrn'V.n.  AOIr.')"':03. 
KriKicth  D  Wcl-   r    .' O' C.ldHT. 
Ncna  Ziimsky.  -M  L'2.1J_C0. 

TO    BE    FIR.'--T    LIT '-TTN  ANTS 

Robert  C   Aii,'ur   A03<i:<14B5 
Robert  R  narnett.  A03ii:)2669. 
Di.ane  B  Bla.sl.  A()3>)u8127 
Harold  M   B  iwnian.  AO  1059045. 
Leslie  A   Bryan,  Jr  ,  AO.'!:jS0797. 
Jo-<;eph  W   Buchanan.  AO3059048. 
John  T.  Burch.  AO3047217 
N  irman  K   Chase.  AO30.50.538. 
Donald  N  Cherry.  AO30.'i0362. 
Charles  W.  Collins.  AO3056694. 
Paul  N  Doll.  AO3028G87 
Robert  T  Donov.in.  AO3058794. 
Joseph  W   Felock.  Jr  .  AO3050049. 
R  ibert  M   Fiaherty.  AO1053032. 
Lowell  A.  Fredeen,  AO3059072. 
Stanley  Y    Furukawa.   AO3046625. 
Bruce  R.  Gardener.  AO3049983. 
B  lly  J    Gllstrap.  AO3056850. 
Allen  W    Gray,  AO3046315. 
Charles  H.  Greenley,  AO3050548. 
E;nmett  D    Harper,  AO3052220. 
Theodore  W.  Hayes.  AO3058749. 
Frank  W   Howell.  AO3047658. 
Robert  Jacobs.  AO3029910. 
Glenn  J.  Jaspers.  AO3059094. 
David  L    Lawrence.  AO3058344. 
Donald  J  Llcatovlch,  AO3059083. 
Harold  G    Mat^ner,  AO3058753. 
John  H    Manley.  AO3049919. 
Arthur  M.  Mathlson,  AO3029858. 
Malcolm  S    McManus.   AO3051940. 
Ronald  L    McMillan.  AO3048804. 
John  W.  Meservey.  AO3052423. 
Junmy  F.  Mikulas.  AO30,58756. 
I>)nal'd  D.  Mueller.  AO3050834. 
Raymond  C   Nellis.  AO3059085. 
George  W.  Ogles,   AO3047230. 
GeorRe  W.  Oliver,  AO3058760. 
Martin  G    Olsen.  AO3058761. 
Alvln  E.  Owens.  AO3051914. 
Junior  A    Pavlk,  AO3048410. 
Ronald  D.  Peterson,  AO3050841. 
Carroll  C.  Rands,  AO3051183. 
Johnny  P.  Sanchez,  AO3051621. 
Leo  J.  Sheehy,  Jr.,  AO3059036. 
Edward  B.  Sheldon,  AO3058824. 
Wayne  L.  Shortrldge,  AO3O512a0. 
Robert  D.  Smith,  AO3027691. 
Karl  D.  Sobolik,  AO3059037. 
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Daniel  B.  Stahl,  AO3057140. 
Duane  G.  Teuscher,  AO3051193. 
Thomaa  G.  Tobln.  AO3050663. 
Eugene  H.  Unruh.  AO3058777. 
Matthew  B.  Wallace.  AO302B808. 
BertU  W.  Wallln.  AO3057092. 
AUord  M   White,  Jr..  AO3048012. 
Harry  D.  White.  Jr..  AO3028468. 
Richard  K.  Whitney.  AO3051137. 
Joseph  E   Wildt.  AO3058911. 
John  R.  Wojahn.  AO3058053. 
Bernard  J.  Zajkowskl.  AO3058779. 

TO     BR    SECOND    LIEUTENANT DISTTNGUISHEO 

AVIATION    CAOET    GRADUATE 

Larimer  J.  Lenhardt.  AO3081803. 
IW  THK  COAST  CTTaED 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers.  W-4.  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard: 
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Cecil  M.  Thomas 
John  Needham 
Arva  S.  Alexander 
Robert  J.  Mohr 
Frank  P.  Coffin 
Wesley  R.  Hansberry 
Gerard  A.  Hearn 
Peter  Majkut 
Raymond  E.  Holley 
William  If.  Parker 


Oscar  D.  Dlel 
Peter  S  Predrlksen. 
George  W.  Tanghe 
Roy  L.  baisey 
Cecil  L.  James 
Charles  E.  Mueller 
Thomas  E.  Harwell 
Joseph  M.  McGahee 
Arthur  N.  Colona 


Jr. 


John  E.  Rowe 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant    officers,    W-3,    In    the    U.S.    Coast 
Guard: 


Arloy  F.  Jensen 
"A"  "Z"  Shows 
Charles  H.  Sanders 
Richard  O.  Degnan 
Louis  W.  Stanley 
Jack  D.  Rodgers 
Marehall  K.  Phillips 
Artell  B.  Crowley,  Jr. 
Gordon  R.  Campbell 
Martin  F  Oroff 
Ronald  McClell.Tn 
Lloyd  T.  Twiford 
Millard  W.  Johnson 
Daniel  W.  Cluff 
Robert  C.  Ashdun 
George  W.  Hupper 
Harry  J.  Backman 
Henry  O.  Aeschliman 
Morris  J.  Marshall 
William  E.  Hughes 
Joseph  L.  Richardson 
Norman  R.  Hundwin 
John  T.  Mears,  Jr. 
George  D.Doll 
Earl  W.  Skinner 
Lester  G.  Queries 
Stanley  Thoroughman 


Victor  M.  Adams 
Charles  I.  Carpenter 
Jack  S  Breschinl 
Ferdinand  J.  Sellssen 
Ernest  T  Blttman 
Julian  R  Sherman 
Leo  V.  Walsh.  Jr. 
Adrian  Fulcher 
Shelbert  P.  Creech 
George  J.  McKlnlock 
Glenn  N.  Nelscn 
David  A.  Smith 
Walter  S.  Yeargaln 
Elmer  L.  Alban 
George  D.  Miller.  Jr. 
Frederick  D.  Mann 
James  W  Berry 
William  F.  Brock 
Dolly  Fulcher 
Merle  S.  Wilson 
Finis  L.  McCIanahan 
Robert  F.  Konrad 
Cornelius  A.  Johnson 
Palmer  F.  Guarente 
C'ilnton  O  Gregory 
Francis  C.  McCracken 
Howard  A.  Carande 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers.  W  2,  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard: 


William  F.Kortlang 
William  E.Woodm-in 
Roh>ert  E  Brmville 
Robert  L.  Williams,  Jr. 
Neil  H.Endsley 
Charles  O.  Franklin 


Frederick  J.  Alles 
Edward  J.  Frasrr 
Thomas  A.  C.auld 
Melvin  C.  Mire 
Paul  P.  Sherrill 
Timothy  J.  Crowley 
John  II.  DeBoe 

U.S.  District  Judge 
John  G.  Tucker,  of  Texas,  to  be  US.  dis- 
trict Juvige  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas, 
vice  Lamar  Cecil,  deceased. 

■■  ^a^  ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiHRSD.VY,  Fr:imu.\RY  12,  1959 

The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain. Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Judges  18:  5:  Ask  counsel  of  God.  that 
ice  may  know  whether  our  way.  which  we 
go,  shall  be  prosperous. 


Eternal  God.  otir  Father,  who  art  al- 
ways seeking  to  draw  us  within  the 
compass  and  circuit  of  Thy  divine  fel- 
lowship, grant  that  we  may  be  eager  to 
accept  and  acclaim  the  overtures  of  Thy 
friendship  and  love. 

We  acknowledge  humbly  that  we  great- 
ly need  Thy  counsel  and  companionship 
in  order  that  we  may  be  equal  to  all  the 
tasks  and  responsibilities  which  are  far 
beyond  our  finite  wisdom  and  strength. 

Inspire  our  souls  to  lay  hold  confident- 
ly and  courageously  of  those  principles 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  good  will  and 
brotherhood  which  Thou  hast  ordained 

for  the  building  of  a  nobler  civilization. 
May  glory  and  majesty,  dominion,  and 
power,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
be  Thine  forever  and  ever.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  messr.ge  in  \XTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  77) 

The  SPEAICER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk  and,  together  with  ac- 
corrpanying  papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
of  1345  Congress  authorized  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  in  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

This  act  of  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
made  it  possible  to  bring  these  two  great 
international  institutions  into  being  and 
to  launch  a  major  effort  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  designed  to  estab- 
lirh  an  efTecLive  and  continuing  system  of 
international  cooperation  in  the  fields  of 
monetary  and  exchange  policy  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Since  their  foundation  12  years  ago, 
the  United  States  has  given  vigorous 
support  to  the  Bank  and  the  Fund. 

The  two  institutions  have  been  out- 
standincly  successful. 

The  Bank  has  assisted  on  an  increasing 
scale  the  economic  growth  of  the  less 
developed  countries  through  well-con- 
ceived and  intelligently  executed  de- 
velopment projects.  The  Fund,  through 
the  provision  of  wise  counsel  and  timely 
financial  assistance  to  member  countries 
faced  with  balance-of -payments  difQ- 
culties,  has  successfully  promoted  the 
adoption  of  soimd  fiscal,  monetary  and 
foreign  exchange  policies  in  member 
countries. 


The  International  standlnir  achieved 
by  the  Bank  and  Fimd  is  such  that  the 
international  econcxnic  system  of  today 
cannot  successfully  function  without 
them.  They  are  indeed  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued economic  growth  and  cohesion  of 
the  entire  free  world. 

The  National  Advisory  Coimcll  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  which  is  responsible  for  ad- 
vising me  with  respect  to  United  States 
relationships  with  the  Bank  and  Fund, 
has  now  recommended  that  the  resources 
of  the  Bank  and  Fund  be  increased. 

I  strongly  concur  in  this  recommenda- 
tion. Accordingly,  I  ask  that  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  author- 
ize the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  to  request  and 
consent  to  an  increase  of  50  percent  in 
the  quota  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  to  vote  for  an  increase  of 
110  percent  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank,  and.  subject  to  said  increase  be- 
coming effective,  subscribe  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  31,750  additional 
shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank,  amounting 
to  a  doubling  of  the  United  States  sub- 
scription. 

The  recommended  increase  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  two  institutions  to 
continue  to  operate  successfully  over  the 
years  ahead.  Our  subscriptions  are  the 
only  financial  support  we  are  required  to 
give  these  institutions.  Within  the 
framework  of  their  capital  structure, 
they  are  self-supporting  and  do  not  re- 
quire additional  periodic  contributions. 

ns'TERNATIONAL    MONETAHT    FUND 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has 
two  primary  tasks.  It  promotes  interna- 
tional mcnelai-y  cooperation  and  sound 
foreign  exchange  practices  which  are 
vital  to  the  balanced  growth  of  world 
trade  and  development.  It  also  provides 
short-term  financial  assistance  to  mem- 
ber countries  to  help  them  stabilize  their 
currencies,  maintain  or  move  toward 
convertibility,  and  overcome  temporary 
balance-of-payments  problems  without 
resorting  to  restrictions  or  other  prac- 
tices which  may  be  harmful  to  interna- 
tional cooperation.  In  its  financial  oper- 
ations, the  Fund  utilizes  the  gold  and 
currencies  which  have  been  provided  to 
it  by  the  member  countries  on  the  basis 
of  their  quotas.  These  operations  con- 
sist of  advances  or  drawings  repayable 
in  not  more  than  3  to  5  years. 

Since  the  beginning  of  it5  operations, 
the  Fund  has  made  available  about  $4  1 
billion  to  36  countries.  Of  this  sum  S3. 2 
billion  was  actually  drawn  in  cash;  com- 
mitments of  over  $800  million  under 
standby  arrangements  or  lines  of  credit 
are  still  outstanding;  and  $100  million  in 
such  credits  were  allowed  to  expire  un- 
used. Approximately  two-thirdis  of  the 
total  was  provided  during  the  past  2 
years,  and  the  total  amoimt  of  drawings 
and  imused  standby  c(»nmitments  out- 
standing on  December  31,  1958,  was  $2.6 
billion.  On  that  date,  the  Fund's  hold- 
ings of  gold  and  TJ3.  dollars  available 
for  new  advances  or  commitments  were 
$1.4  biUion,  compared  with  $3.5  billion 
at  the  end  of  1956.    In  the  light  of  past 
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experience,  this  amount  would  not  be 
adequate  if  calls  on  the  fund  comparable 
to  those  of  recent  years  were  made.  The 
fund  must  maintain  sufficient  liquid  re- 
sources to  constitute  a  second  line  of 
reserves  to  which  its  members  can  turn 
with  assurance  at  any  time. 

The  proposed  general  increase  of  50 
percent  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund,  to- 
gether with  larger  increases  requested 
by  a  few  countries,  will  meet  this  need. 
These  increases  will  raise  the  resources 
of  the  fund  by  approximately  $5  billion, 
of  which  gold  and  dollars  will  amount 
to  some  $2.3  billion.  If  these  new  re- 
sources are  made  available,  the  free 
world  can  have  full  confidence  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Fund  to  perform  its  tasks 
in  the  coming  years. 

Under  the  articles  of  agreements  of  the 
Fund,  when  a  quota  is  increased,  the 
member  must  pay  25  percent  of  the  in- 
crease^in  gold,  and  the  balance  in  its  cur- 
rency. In  our  case,  this  means  a  pay- 
ment of  approximately  $344  million  in 
gold  and  $1,031  million  in  dollars.  The 
latter  will  be  held  in  non-interest-bear- 
ing notes  to  be  utilized  only  at  such  time 
as  the  Fund  may  need  cash  to  meet 
drawings  by  its  members. 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  cooperative 
nature  of  this  proposed  increase  in  fund 
resources.  Three-fourths  of  the  gold  to 
be  paid  to  the  fund  will  come  from  other 
countries.  Moreover,  the  additional 
holdings  of  other  leading  currencies  will 
be  increasingly  useful  to  the  fund,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  recent  extension 
of  the  convertibility  of  major  European 
currencies.  This  increase  in  resources 
on  a  very  broad  base  is  assured  by  the 
provision  that  the  increase  will  not  be- 
come effective  until  members  having  75 
percent  of  present  fund  quotas  have  con- 
sented to  quota  increases. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELO.MENT 

The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  has,  in  its 
12  years  of  operations,  made  loans  of 
over  $4  billion  in  49  different  countries 
and  territories.  The  Bank's  reconstruc- 
tion loans  were  made  in  1947,  and  since 
then  the  Bank  has  made  loans  of  some 
$3.6  billion  for  productive  development 
projects.  Loans  by  the  Bank  are  cur- 
rently rimnine:  at  the  rate  of  about  $700 
million  per  year.  Most  of  these  loans 
have  been  made  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  The  Bank's  own  fi- 
nancing and  technical  assistance  activi- 
ties have  increased  the  pace  of  economic 
growth  all  over  the  free  world.  The 
Bank  has  also  been  able  to  act  as  a  con- 
duit and  stimulant  to  the  flow  of  private 
capital  into  less  developed  areas. 

Under  the  charter  of  the  International 
Bank,  only  a  small  part  of  its  authorized 
capital  is  available  for  lending,  and  the 
Bank  obtains  its  funds  primarily  through 
borrowings  in  the  financial  markets  of 
the  world.  Most  of  its  authorized  capi- 
tal is,  in  effect,  a  guarantee  for  these 
borrowings.  The  Bank  has  raised  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  $2  billion 
through  issuance  of  its  bonds  in  several 
different  currencies.  Approximately 
$1.8  billion  of  such  bonds  are  currently 
outstanding.  These  bonds  are  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world  as  high  qual- 


ity securities.  Both  because  of  the  mem- 
ber countries'  guarantees  and  because 
of  the  outstanding  character  of  its  rec- 
ord, the  Bank  has  been  able  to  borrow 
large  sums  of  money  at  frequent  inter- 
vals at  rates  of  interest  comparable  to 
those  on  high-grade  Government  securi- 
ties. This  permits  the  Bank  to  fix  inter- 
est rates  on  its  own  loans  that  do  not  im- 
pose undue  burdens  on  the  borrowing 
coimtries. 

At  present,  and  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, the  ability  of  the  Bank  to  raise 
funds  in  the  capital  market  of  the  United 
States  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
guarantee  inherent  in  this  country's 
subscription.  Under  the  current  rate  of 
Bank  borrowing,  the  present  amount  of 
this  guarantee  will  be  exceeded  in  the 
next  2  years.  If  the  Bank  is  to  continue 
to  play  its  full  part  in  raising  produc- 
tivity and  living  standards,  additional 
capital  far  beyond  the  amount  covered 
by  the  existing  U.S.  subscription  will  be 
needed. 

The  proposed  increase  of  110  percent 
in  the  total  capital  of  the  Bank  and  of 
100  percent  in  the  U.S.  subscription  will 
permit  the  Bank  to  meet  its  needs  for 
borrowed  funds  for  a  substantial  period 
of  time.  No  part  of  the  increase  in  our 
subscription  would  be  required  to  be 
paid  in  except  to  meet  defaults  on  the 
Bank's  oblisfations.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  contingent  liability 
will  become  a  real  one. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Fund,  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  capital  of  the 
Bank  will  not  become  effective  until  sub- 
scriptions have  been  received  for  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  exi.sting 
capital.  This  will  assure  a  wide  par- 
ticipation by  the  member  countries. 

The  Special  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  which  describes  in 
detail  the  proposal  to  increase  the  re- 
sources of  the  Bank  and  Fund,  is 
att:ichcd. 

The  entire  free  world  needs  sound  cur- 
rencies and  orderly  exchange  systems  to 
foster  trade  and  economic  growth  and  it 
needs  capital  which  will  support  rising 
living  standards  and  accelerate  the  pace 
of  economic  development  in  all  of  the 
member  countries.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment have  achieved  out^^^tanding  records 
as  effective  instruments  toward  th€se 
ends.  For  the  wpU-bcing  of  the  free 
world  and  in  our  own  interest,  it  is 
essential  that  the  proposed  increases  in 
the  resources  of  these  two  institutions 
take  placr. 

There  is  real  urgency  for  prompt  ac- 
tion. The  United  States  has  for  many 
months  been  taking  the  lead  in  this  im- 
portant effort  to  equip  the  Bank  and 
Fund  to  continue  their  work.  The  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  look  to  the  United 
States,  because  of  our  economic  strength, 
to  set  the  pace  by  acting  without  delay 
to  take  up  our  subscription  in  the  new 
stock  of  the  Bank  and  to  pay  our  quota 
Increase  in  the  Fund.  I  consider  it  to 
be  most  important  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  maintain  the  posture  of 
leadership  which  it  now  occupies.  To 
this  end,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  so  that  these 
increases  may  promptly  be  made  effec- 


tive, to  Insure  further  progress  toward 
realizing  a  better  life  for  the  peoples  of 
the  free  world. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House.  February  12.  1959. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon  (at  10:34  o'clock  a.m.)  the 
House  stood  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  10 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  a.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS  IN 
THE  HALL  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  648.  85TH 
CONGRESS.  COMMEMORATING 
THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements, 
Fred   ScHwrNCEL,   Chairman 

Fur  the  Senate:  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  1111- 
nnl.<!;  Everett  M  Dirk=;in,  of  Illinois:  John  S. 
CodPER,  of  Kentucky;  Va.nce  Hartke,  of 
Indiana. 

For  the  House:  Peter  P.  Mack.  Jr.,  of 
Illinois;  Winfiei.d  K  Denton,  of  Indiana; 
Frfd  Schwlncel,  of  Iowa;  William  G.  Brat, 
of  Indiana. 

The  PROGR.AM  for  the  Joint  Session 

Prelude US    Army  Band  Orchestra 

M.iJ.  Hugh  J  Curry,  leader 

Presiding  officer The  Speaker 

Hon.  Sam  Ratburn 

Invocation Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp.  D.D. 

Tlie  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
D'.stinguiFhed  Rucbts  presented. 

Songs The  Idlers.  Choral  Grouo  of  Cadets 

U  S  Coast  Guard  Academy 

Reading  of  the  Gettysburg  address 

Fredrlc  M^rch 

Address Carl  Sandburg 

Benediction 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  D  D. 
The  Ch..plain  of  the  Senate 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice 
Piesident  and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Vice  President 
taking  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the 
Speaker  and  tlie  Senators  occupying 
seats  in  front  of  the  Rcpiesentatives  on 
the  east  and  west  side  of  the  main  aisle. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  fol- 
lowing guests: 

Former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

The  assistant  heads  of  departments: 
heads  of  independent  agencies,  ofllces, 
and  commissions;  Lincoln  Sesquicenten- 
nial  Commission,  honorary  and  advisory 
members.  Director  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tor; and  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion Director  and  Assistant  Director  who 
occupied  scats  assigned  them  on  the 
floor. 

The  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
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Air  Force,  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
generals  of  the  Army,  fleet  ad- 
mirals who  occupied  seats  assigned  them 
on  the  floor. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  who  occupied  seats  on  the 
left  of  the  rostrum. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Aflaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments who  occupied  seats  assigned  them 
on  the  floor. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet who  occupied  seats  in  front  of  and 
on  the  right  of  the  rostrum. 

Mr.  Fredric  March,  escorted  by  the 
committee  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, took  his  place  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Mr.  Carl  Sandburg,  escorted  by  the 
committee  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, took  his  place  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 
{Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  joint  session  of  Congress  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

invocation 

The  SPEAKER.  The  invocation  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Bernard 
Braskamp.  D.D..  Chaplain  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Dr.  BRASKAMP.  I  Corinthians  13:  13: 
And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  char- 
ity, these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  charity. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  we 
have  assembled  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  life  and  character  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican patriot  who  stood  like  a  giant 
among  his  contemporaries  and  whose 
record  of  heroic  service  has  made  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

We  rejoice  that  he  always  kept  the 
windows  of  his  soul  open  toward  the 
unseen  and  eternal,  whence  came  his  in- 
sight and  inspiration,  his  faith  and  for- 
titude, his  humility  and  charity. 

Grant  that  his  indomitable  passion  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  may  also 
inspire  our  longing  to  promote  and  pre- 
serve the  union  and  concord  of  God- 
fearing men  and  nations  in  their  search 
and  struggle  for  peace  and  freedom. 

May  our  beloved  country  continue  to 
pray  and  labor  to  bring  to  fulfillment 
and  fruition  that  blessed  day  when  all 
the  members  of  the  human  family  shall 
walk  and  work  together  m  friendship 
and  fraternity. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 

THE  U.S.  ARMV   BAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
some  renditions  by  the  U.S.  Army  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Maj.  Hugh  Curry. 

The  U.S.  Army  Band  played  the  fol- 
lowing marches:  "Adoration,"  "Spirit  of 
Independence,"  "Man  of  the  Hour."  and 
"All- American  Soldier." 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  will  now  be  entertsiined  by  a 
choral  group  as  known  sis  the  Idlers, 
Cadets  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy  Chorus, 
the  Idlers,  under  the  direction  of  Band- 
master Donald  L.  Janse.  rendered  a  med- 
ley of  excerpts  from  sacred  and  secular 


music:  "Lord.  Thou  Hast  Been  Our 
Dwelling  Place  Forever,"  "America," 
"Dixie,"  "When  Johnnie  Comes  March- 
ing Home,"  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the 
Boys  Are  Marchmg,"  "Ora  Lee,"  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  "Taps."  and 
the  closing  portion  of  "Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address."  Arrangement  by  Band- 
master Janse. 

reading    or   THE    GETTTSBURG    ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  now  my  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent a  very  famous  man  who  has  been 
heard  and  seen  throughout  the  country 
and  throughout  the  world,  twice  an 
Academy  Award  winner,  and  selected  for 
his  present  role  after  consultation  with 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  take  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  in  presenting  to  you 
a  distinguished  cititzen,  a  fine  man.  and 
a  great  artist.  Fredric  March.  [Ap- 
plause, the  Members  rising.] 

Mr.  March  will  now  read  the  Gettys- 
burg Address. 

Mr.  MARCH.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  Congress,  hon- 
ored guests : 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  m  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  m  a  great  civil 
war.  testmg  whether  that  nation  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a 
final  resting-place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fittmg  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we 
cannot  hallow — this  grotmd.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it.  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vam — 
that  this  nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

I  Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  And  now  it  becomes 
my  great  pleasure,  and  I  deem  it  a  high 
privilege,  to  be  able  to  present  to  you 
the  man  who  in  all  probability  knows 
more  about  the  life,  the  times,  the  hopes, 
and  the  aspirations  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln than  any  other  hiunan  being.  He 
has  studied  and  has  put  on  paper  his 
conceptions  of  the  towering  figure  of  this 
great  and  this  good  man.  I  take  pleasure 
and  I  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  able  to 


present  to  you  this   great  writer,  this 
great  historian,  Carl  Sandburg. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Mr.  SANDBURG.  Before  beginning 
this  prepared  address,  I  must  make  the 
remark  that  this  introduction,  this  re- 
ception here  calls  for  humility  rather 
than  pride.    I  am  well  aware  of  that. 

Not  often  in  the  story  of  mankind 
does  a  man  arrive  on  earth  who  is  both 
steel  and  velvet,  who  is  as  hard  as  rock 
and  soft  as  drifting  fog,  who  holds  in 
his  heart  and  mind  the  paradox  of  ter- 
rible storm  and  peace  unspeakable  and 
perfect.  Here  and  there  across  cen- 
turies come  reports  of  men  alleged  to 
have  these  contrasts.  And  the  incom- 
parable Abraham  Lmcoln  bom  150  years 
ago  this  day,  is  an  approach  if  not  a 
perfect  realization  of  this  character.  In 
the  time  of  the  April  lilacs  in  the  year 
1865.  on  his  death,  the  casket  with  his 
body  was  carried  north  and  west  a 
thousand  miles;  and  the  American  p>eo- 
ple  wept  as  never  before;  bells  sobbed, 
cities  wore  crep)e;  r>eople  stood  in  tears 
and  with  hats  off  as  the  railroad  burial 
car  paused  m  the  leadmg  cities  of  seven 
States  ending  its  journey  at  Sprmgfleld, 
111.,  the  hometown.  During  the  4  years 
he  was  President  he  at  times,  especially 
in  the  first  3  months,  took  to  himself 
the  pwwers  of  a  dictator;  he  commanded 
the  most  p>owerful  armies  till  then  as- 
sembled m  modern  warfare;  he  enforced 
conscription  of  soldiers  for  the  first  time 
in  American  history;  under  imjjerative 
necessity  he  abolished  the  right  of 
habeus  corpus;  he  directed  politically 
and  spirituaUy  the  wild,  massive  tur- 
bulent forces  let  loose  in  civil  war;  he 
argued  and  pleaded  for  compensated 
emanicipation  of  the  slaves.  The  slaves 
were  property,  they  were  on  the  tax- 
books  along  with  horses  and  cattle, 
the  valuation  of  each  slave  written  next 
to  his  name  on  the  tax  assessor's  books. 
Failing  to  get  action  on  compensated 
emancipation,  as  a  Chief  Executive  hav- 
ing war  powers  he  issued  the  paper  by 
which  he  declared  the  slaves  to  be  free 
under  military  necessity.  In  the  end 
nearly  $4  million  worth  of  property  was 
taken  away  from  those  who  were  legal 
owners  of  it,  property  confiscated,  wiped 
out  as  by  fire  and  turned  to  ashes,  at 
his  instigation  and  executive  direction. 
Chattel  property  recognized  and  lawful 
for  300  years  was  expropriated,  seized 
without  payment. 

In  the  month  the  war  began  he  told  his 
secretary,  John  Hay : 

My  policy  Is  to  have  no  policy.  , 

Three  years  later  in  a  letter  to  a  Ken- 
tucky friend  made  public,  he  confessed 
plainly : 

I  have  been  controlled  by  events. 

His  words  at  Gettysburg  were  sacred, 
yet  strange  with  a  color  of  the  familiar: 

We  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
It.  far  beyond  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract. 

He  could  have  said  "the  brave  Union 
men."  Did  he  have  a  purpose  in  omit- 
ting the  word  "Union?"  Was  he  keeping 
himself  and  his  utterance  clear  of  the 
passion  that  would  not  be  good  to  look 
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back  on  when  the  time  came  for  peace 
and  reconciliation?  Did  he  mean  to 
leave  an  Implication  that  there  were 
brave  Union  men  and  brave  Confederate 
men.  living  and  dead,  who  had  struggled 
there?  We  do  not  know,  of  a  certainty. 
Was  he  thinking  of  the  Kentucky  father 
whose  two  sons  died  in  battle,  one  in 
Union  blue,  the  other  in  Confederate 
gray,  the  father  inscribing  on  the  stone 
over  their  double  grave,  "God  knows 
which  was  right"?  We  do  not  know.  His 
changing  policies  from  time  to  time 
aimed  at  saving  the  Union.  In  the  end 
his  armies  won  and  his  Nation  became 
a  world  power.  In  August  of  1864  he 
wrote  a  memorandum  that  he  expected 
in  view  of  the  national  situation,  he 
expected  to  lose  the  next  November  elec- 
tion. That  month  of  August  was  so 
dark.  Sudden  military  victory  brought 
the  tide  his  way;  the  vote  was  2.200.000 
for  him  and  1,800,000  against  him. 
Among  his  bitter  opponents  were  such 
figures  as  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor 
of  the  telegraph,  and  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mick,  inventor  of  the  farm  reaper.  In 
all  its  essential  propositions  the  southern 
Confederacy  had  the  moral  support  of 
powerful,  respectable  elements  through- 
out the  North,  probably  more  than  a  mil- 
lion voters  believing  in  the  justice  of  the 
southern  cause.  While  the  war  winds 
howled  he  insisted  that  the  Mississippi 
was  one  river  meant  to  belong  to  one 
country,  that  railroad  connection  from 
coast  to  coast  must  be  pushed  through 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  made  a 
reality.  While  the  luck  of  war  wavered 
and  broke  and  came  again,  as  generals 
failed  and  campaigns  were  lost,  he  held 
enough  forces  of  the  north  together  to 
raise  new  armies  and  supply  them,  until 
generals  were  found  who  made  war  as 
victorious  war  has  always  been  made, 
with  terror,  frlghtfulness,  destruction, 
and  on  both  sides,  North  and  South,  valor 
and  sacrifice  past  words  of  man  to  tell. 
In  the  mixed  shame  and  blame  of  the 
immense  wrongs  of  two  crashing  civili- 
zations, often  with  nothing  to  say.  he 
said  nothing,  slept  not  at  all.  and  on  oc- 
casions he  was  seen  to  weep  in  a  way 
that  made  weeping  appropriate,  decent, 
majestic.  As  he  rode  alone  on  horseback 
near  Soldiers  Home  on  the  edge  of  Wash- 
ington one  night  his  hat  was  shot  off; 
a  son  he  loved  died  as  he  watched  at 
the  bed;  his  wife  was  accused  of  betray- 
ing information  to  the  enemy,  until  de- 
nials from  him  were  necessary.  An  In- 
diana man  at  the  White  House  heard 
him  say,  "Voorhees,  don't  it  seem  strange 
to  you  that  I,  who  could  never  so  much 
as  cut  off  the  head  of  a  chicken,  should 
be  elected,  or  selected,  into  the  midst  of 
all  this  blood?"  He  tried  to  guide  Gen- 
eral Nathaniel  Prentiss  Banks,  a  Demo- 
crat, three  times  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  governing  of  some  17  of  the 
48  pari.=;hes  of  Louisiana  controlled  by 
the  Union  armies,  an  area  holding  a 
fourth  of  the  slaves  of  Louisiana.  He 
would  like  to  see  the  State  recognize  the 
emancipation  proclamation: 

And  while  she  Is  at  It.  I  think  it  would 
not  be  objectionable  for  her  to  adopt  some 
practical  system  by  which  the  two  races 
could  gradually  live  themselves  out  of  their 
old  relation  to  each  other,  and  both  come 
out  better  prepared  for  the  new.    Education 
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for  the  young  blacks  should  be  intsuded  In 
the  plan.  .' 

To  Gov.  Michel  Hahn,  elected  In  1864 
by  a  majority  of  the  11,000  white  male 
voters  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Union,  Lincoln  wrote: 

Now  you  are  about  to  have  a  convention 
which,  among  other  things,  will  probably 
define  the  elective  franchise.  1  barely  sug- 
gest for  your  private  consideration,  whether 
some  of  the  colored  people  may  not  be  let 
In — as  for  Instance  the  very  Intelligent  and 
especially  those  who  have  fought  gallantly 
In  our  ranks. 

Among  the  million  words  in  the  Lin- 
coln utterance  record,  he  interprets  him- 
self with  a  more  keen  precision  than 
someone  else  offering  to  explain  him. 
His  simple  opening  of  the  "house 
divided"  speech  in  1858  serves  for  today: 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are.  and 
whither  we  are  tending  we  could  better  Judge 
what  to  do.  and  how  to  do  it. 

To  his  Kentucky  friend,  Joshua  P. 
Speed,  he  wrote  in  1855: 

Our  progress  In  degeneracy  appears  to  me 
to  be  pretty  rapid.  As  a  Nation  we  began 
by  declaring  that  "all  men  are  created  equal, 
except  Negroes."  When  the  know-nothings 
get  control,  it  will  rend  "all  men  are  created 
equal  except  Negroes  and  foreigners  and 
Catholics."  When  it  comes  to  this.  I  shall 
prefer  emigrating  to  some  country  where 
they  make  no  pretense  of  loving  liberty. 

Infinitely  tender  was  his  word  from  a 
White  House  balcony  to  a  crowd  on  the 
White  House  lawn; 

I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  In 
any  man's  bosom. 

Or  to  a  military  Governor: 

I  shall  do  nothing  through  malice;  what 
I  deal  with  is  too  vast  for  malice. 

He  wrote  for  Congress  to  read  on 
December  1,  1862:  "^ 

In  times  like  the  present  men  should  utter 
nothing  for  which  they  would  not  willingly 
be  resp>onslble  through  time  and  eternity. 

Like  an  ancient  psalmist  he  warned 
Congress: 

Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  will  be  remembered  In  spite  of  ourselves. 
No  personal  significance  or  in.signiflcance  can 
spare  one  or  another  of  ua.  The  fiery  trial 
through  which  we  pass  will  Upht  us  down  in 
honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  generation. 

Wanting  Congress  to  break  and  forget 
past  traditions  his  words  came  keen  and 
flashing; 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate for  the  stormy  present.  We  must 
tliink  anew,  we  must  act  anew,  we  must 
disenthrall  ourselves. 

They  are  the  sort  of  words  that  actu- 
ated the  mind  and  will  of  the  men  who 
created  and  navigated  that  marvel  of  the 
sea,  the  Nautilus,  and  her  voyage  from 
Pearl  Harbor  and  under  the  North  Pole 
icecap. 

The  people  of  many  other  countries 
take  Lincoln  now  for  their  own.  He  be- 
longs to  them.  He  stands  for  decency, 
honest  dealing,  plain  talk,  and  funny 
stories.  "Look  where  he  came  from — 
don't  he  know  all  us  strugglers  and 
wasn't  he  a  kind  of  tough  struggler  all 
his  life  right  up  to  the  finish?"  Some- 
thing like  that  you  can  hear  in  any  near- 
by neighborhood   and  across  the  seas. 


Millions  there  are  who  take  him  as  a  per- 
sonal treasure.  He  had  something  they 
would  like  to  see  spread  evenn^here  over 
the  world.  Democracy?  We  cannot 
say  exactly  what  it  is,  but  he  had  It.  In 
his  blood  and  bones  he  carried  It.  In 
the  breath  of  his  speeches  and  writings 
it  is  there.  Popular  government?  Re- 
publican institutions?  Government 
where  the  r>eople  have  the  say-so.  one 
way  or  another  telling  their  elected  lead- 
ers what  they  want?  He  had  the  idea. 
It  is  there  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
his  personality,  a  mystery  that  can  be 
lived  but  never  fully  spoken  in  words. 

Our  good  friend,  the  poet  and  play- 
wright Mark  Van  Doren,  tells  us: 

To  me,  Lincoln  seems.  In  some  ways,  the 
most  Interefting  man  who  ever  lived.  He 
was  gentle  but  this  gentleness  was  combined 
with  a  terrific  toughness,  an  iron  strength. 

And  how  did  Lincoln  say  he  would 
like  to  be  remembered?  Something  of  it 
is  in  this  present  occasion,  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  room.  His  beloved 
friend.  Representative  Owen  Lovejoy.  of 
Illinois,  had  died  in  May  of  1864.  and 
friends  wrote  to  Lincoln  and  he  replied 
that  the  pressure  of  duties  kept  him  from 
Joining  them  in  efforts  for  a  marble 
monument  to  Lovejoy.  the  last  sentence 
of  Lincoln's  letter,  saying; 

Let  him  have  the  marble  monument  along 
with  the  well-aasured  and  more  enduring 
one  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  llt>erty, 
unselfishly,  for  all  men. 

Today  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  the 
well-assured  and  most  enduring  me- 
morial to  Lincoln  is  invi-sibly  there,  to- 
day, tomorrow,  and  for  a  long  time  yet 
to  come.  It  Is  there  in  the  hearts  of 
lovers  of  liberty,  men  and  women — this 
country  has  always  had  them  in  crises — 
men  and  women  who  understand  that 
wherever  there  is  freedom  there  have 
been  those  who  fought,  toiled,  and  sacri- 
ficed for  it. 

I  thank  you.  [Applause,  the  Members 
rising.) 

BENXDlCnON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  benediction  will 
be  pronounced  by  I>r.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Dr.  HARRIS.  Our  Father  God,  from 
this  national  sacrament  of  gratitude  and 
memory,  with  the  winged  words  of  a 
prophet  of  our  day  lodged  in  our  hearts, 
with  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  lifted 
Upr-  us. 

Send  us  forth  into  this  testinr,  try- 
ing time  with  the  faith  and  patience  of 
Thy  servant,  Abraham  Lincoln— like 
him — 

To  be  true  to  all  truth  the  world  denies. 
Not  tongue-tied  by  its  gilded  lies; 
Not  always  right  in  all  men's  eyes, 
But  faithful  to  the  light  within. 
Amen. 

RETIREMENT   or  DISTlNOtriSHED    GUESTS 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  distin- 
guished guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the 
following  order; 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  governments. 
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The  assistant  heads  of  departments; 
heads  of  independent  agencies,  oflBces, 
and  commissions;  Lincoln  Sesquicenten- 
nial  Commission,  honorary  and  advisory 
members.  Director  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tor; and  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion Director  and  Assistant  Director. 

The  Chairman,  Joint  Chief  of  Staff, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
F^rce.  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
Commr.ndant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  gen- 
erals of  the  Army,  and  fleet  admirals. 


JOINT  SESSION   DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  dis- 
solved. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  58  min- 
utes a.m.)  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  re- 
tired to  their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  11 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m. 


BIRTHDAY    OF    A    GREAT    PATRIOT, 

LEADrER.     AND     REVOLUTIONARY 

WAR    HERO:    THADDEUS    KOSCI- 

USZKO 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  also  that  any 
Member  who  may  desire  to  do  so  may 
have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  life 
and  character  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. February  12.  is  the  birthday  of  a 
great  Polish -American  patriot.  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko  was  one  of  those  unique 
European  statesmen  whose  thinking  was 
far  t>eyond  his  contemporary  lifetime. 

Above  all.  Kosciuszko  was  a  democrat 
in  the  tradition  of  Jefferson  and  Lafay- 
ette. He  implicitly  believed  in  mans  de- 
sire and  ability  to  grow,  develop,  and  be- 
come strong  under  the  democratic  form 
of  government.  Throu;;;hout  his  long 
life— February  12.  1746.  to  April  2, 
1817 — Kosciuszko  devoted  his  entire  en- 
ergy and  talent  to  furthering  this  belief 
in  practical  form. 

Aside  from  Kosciuszkos  leadership  in 
Poland  as  well  as  in  all  of  central  Europe 
in  the  cause  of  national  and  individual 
freedom,  this  great  man  played  one  of 
the  most  significant  roles  of  any  indi- 
vidual in  America's  fight  for  indep>end- 
ence.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1776  as  a  young  man  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  brilliant  military  strategist, 
especially  in  New  York  and  at  the  battle 
of  Yorktown.  As  recognition  of  his 
services.  General  Washington  promoted 
Kosciuszko  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  ar- 
tillery and  made  him  his  adjutant.  In 
1783,  after  American  independence  was 
firmly  established,  Kuscluszko  was  re- 
warded for  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
U.S.    independence    with    the    thanks 


of  Congress,  the  privilege  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  a  considerable  annual 
pension  with  landed  estates,  and  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  A  year  later 
he  returned  to  his  native  Poland  for 
many  years  he  led  the  struggling  Polish 
people  in  their  unending  battle  for  in- 
dependence. In  1796  he  came  to  the 
United  States  for  a  second  visit  and 
lived  in  Philadelphia  until  May  1798. 
Ga'ninp:  new  insights  into  the  demo- 
cratic process,  he  returned  to  Europe 
and  made  one  last,  but  fruitless  attempt 
to  restore  the  sovereiarnty  of  his  home- 
land at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  At  length 
he  retired  to  his  estates.  His  last  act  be- 
fore his  death  on  April  2,  1817,  was 
typical  of  a  lifetime  devoted  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  and  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  man.  He  freed  all  the  serfs 
in  his  care,  insisting  only  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools  on  the  liberated  estates. 

Today,  with  a  world  so  torn  with  fear 
and  ideological  confiict  it  is  well  that 
we  in  the  United  States  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  military  leader,  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  great  American.  His 
energy,  his  insight  and  his  unfailing  be- 
lief in  man  as  a  rational  political  being 
provide  a  contemporary  lesson  for  us 
all.  Poland  still  fights  in  the  name  of 
Kosciuszko.    America  remembers. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
12  marks  the  213th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  who  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  battle  for  free- 
dom both  in  his  native  Poland  and  in 
America. 

Bom  in  Poland  in  1746  and  educated 
in  the  military  schools  of  Poland  and 
France,  Kosciuszko  came  to  our  shores 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution 
and  unselfishly  devoted  his  great  ability 
to  the  establishment  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  America. 

To  the  cause  of  the  struggling  colonies 
Kosciuszko  brought  three  things;  Scien- 
tific knowledge,  strength  of  character, 
and  unwavering  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  liberty.  His  contribution  to  the 
struggle  for  American  independence  was 
rivaled  only  by  his  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  his  native  Poland. 

Today  all  the  people  of  America  join 
with  Americans  of  polish  descent  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  great  Polish  patriot. 
His  name  will  live  always  in  the  hearts 
of  all  people  who  beLeve  in  justice, 
freedom,  ind  self-government. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  gatherea  here  today  In  the  Halls  of 
the  Congress  to  observe  the  150th  birth- 
day anniversary  of  the  16th  President 
and  one  of  the  greatest  sons  of  our  coun- 
try, Abraham  Lincoln.  On  this  day,  also, 
we  commemorate  the  birthday  of  a  fa- 
mous adopted  son  of  our  country,  and  a 
hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Gen. 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko. 

In  their  backgrounds,  Lincoln  and 
Kosciuszko  were  far  apart.  Lincoln  was 
born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Kentucky,  received 
little  formal  education,  and  advanced 
from  his  humble  origin  to  the  highest 
office  in  our  land. 

Kosciuszko,  in  contrast,  was  born  In 
Poland,  of  a  well-to-do  family,  and  re- 
ceived excellent  education.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  in 
Warsaw  and  the  Military  School  of  Artil- 


lery in  Paris.     Unlike  Lincoln,  he  was 
principally  a  soldier. 

But  in  spite  of  their  divergent  back- 
grounds, Lincoln  and  Kosciuszko  were 
alike  in  their  love  of  liberty  and  justice, 
and  in  their  belief  in  the  dignity  and 
basic  equality  of  men. 

It  is  these  convictions  which  they 
shared,  and  for  which  they  lived  and 
died,  that  have  earned  them  our  love, 
gratitude,  and  honor. 

The  lives  of  these  two  men.  and  their 
achievements,  are  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
I  shall  not  endeavor  to  repeat  them.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  bring  out  one 
point  which  seems  very  significant,  and 
very  pertinent  to  the  problems  which  our 
Nation,  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world, 
face  today. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Kosciuszko  were  in- 
volved directly  in  tremendous  struggles 
to  assure  the  freedom,  and  the  unity,  of 
our  Nation.  And  they  both  clearly  real- 
ized, and  so  indicated  in  their  speeches 
ard  writings,  that  those  wars  were  not 
foilght  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  then- 
living  generations.  Those  wars  were 
fought  SO  that  generations  to  come  could 
enjoy  liberty,  justice,  and  progress  in  a 
fre?.  democratic,  and  united  nation. 

We,  too.  are  involved  in  a  great  and 
terrible  conflict ;  the  conflict  between  the 
free  world  and  communism.  The  out- 
come of  this  conflict  may  well  determine 
the  survival  of  our  western  civilization, 
and  the  survival  of  the  priceless  heritage 
which  came  to  us  through  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  men  like  Lincoln  and 
Kosciuszko. 

We  must  realize  and  remember, 
therefore,  as  they  did  so  clearly,  that 
what  is  at  stake  in  this  conflict  is  not 
only  our  own  future,  but  also  the  future 
of  our  children  and  of  our  children's 
children  for  many  generations  to  come. 
Our  actions  today  will  determine  the 
framework  of  the  society  in  which  they 
will  live  for  decades  and  even  centuries 
to  come. 

With  God's  help,  and  a  firm  stand  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice  on  our  part,  we 
may  preserve  our  heritage  and  pass  it  on 
to  our  children,  so  that  they  too  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  liberty  and  justice. 

This  is  our  responsibility.  God  give 
us  strength  that,  inspired  by  the  example 
of  Lincoln  and  Kosciuszko.  our  Nation 
today  and  in  the  days  to  come  may  live 
up  to  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
12  marks  a  very  special  day  for  all  of  us 
who  cherish  freedom  in  our  hearts.  I 
am  proud  to  join  in  commemorating  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  Tadeusz  Kosc- 
iuszko, who  fought  for  freedom  on  two 
continents. 

Kosciuszko  was  born  in  Poland  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1746.  Benefiting  from  an  edu- 
cation in  Poland  and  in  Prance,  the  30- 
year-old  captain  of  artillery  joined  with 
the  American  patriots  of  1776  in  support 
of  the  great  moral  and  political  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

A  skilled  military  leader  and  a  tireless 
fighter  for  human  liberty,  he  served  with 
distinction  at  Saratoga,  Yorktown,  and 
Charleston.  Through  his  talents  he  be- 
came a  brigadier  general  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army. 
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When  It  seemed  that  there  was  hope 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  his  native 
Poland  he  returned  to  join  the  struggle. 
Although  the  small  but  inspired  Polish 
army  fought  gallantly  against  the  Rus- 
sian hordes,  defeat  was  inevitable.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  2  years  in  Russia, 
he  returned  to  America  in  1797  for  a 
brief  visit.  He  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Thomas  Jefferson  who  wrote  of 
him: 

I  see  Koscluszko  often  Ho  Is  the  purest 
son  of  liberty  among  you  all  that  I  have  e\er 
known. 

The  next  year  he  returned  to  Europe 
to  champion  once  more  the  cause  of  Pol- 
ish Independence.  He  died  in  exile  in 
Switzerland  in  1817. 

To  Kosciuszko,  the  t;al]ant  fl"hter  for 
the  cause  of  human  freedom,  we  cfler 
this  tribute  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
and  our  pratitude. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
February  12,  we  commemorate  in  this 
country  not  only  the  anniversary  of  one 
of  our  great  national  loaders,  the  Rreat 
emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  also 
we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  a 
great  American  Revolutionary  War  hero 
and  patriot,  who  came  from  his  native 
land  to  help  us  with  the  liberty  for 
which  we  are  today  so  .t;ratcful,  Thad- 
deus  Kosciuszko. 

It  is  indeed  significant  that  the  fisht 
for  freedom  and  democracy  which 
brought  about  the  independence  of  this 
country  caught  fire  across  the  seas  and 
rallied  to  American  standards  outstand- 
ing men  from  other  countries  who 
shared  our  sentiments.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these  was  Kosciuszko.  an  out- 
standing military  engineer,  whose  ef- 
forts contributed  toward  the  military 
fortifications  at  West  Point  in  1778,  and 
who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  de- 
cisive Saratoga  and  Carolina  campaigns 
of  the  American  Revolution.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  great  service  to  American 
independence,  Ko.  ciuszko  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  American  Army 
by  Congress  on  October  13.  1783. 

After  he  returned  to  Poland,  Kosc- 
iuszko, with  the  same  spirit  of  freedom, 
became  one  of  the  great  champions  of 
Polish  independence,  leading  his  coun- 
trymen in  uprisinc-.s  against  their  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  oppressors. 

But  the  brave  Polish  fight  for  inde- 
pendence faced  heavy  odds  from  totali- 
tarian aggre.ssors,  and  General  Kosci- 
uszko was  driven  out  of  his  homeland 
and  died  in  exile  in  Switzerland  in  1817. 

On  this  anniversary  of  his  birth  let 
us  pause  today,  Mr  Speaker,  to  pay 
honor  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
gallant  Polish  of!i?er  who  left  home, 
friends,  and  fortunes  to  .serve  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  this  country.  May  his 
memory  remind  us  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  is  indivisible,  and  that  when  the 
freedom  of  any  country  is  menaced  the 
freedom  of  all  men  is  menaced. 

Just  as  Kosciuszko  left  home  to  fight 
for  American  freedom,  may  we  in  days 
to  come  dedicate  our  energies  and  re- 
sources to  the  end  of  restoring  freedom 
from  Communist  oppressors  to  the  Pol- 
ish homeland  which  he  loved  so  well 
and  served  so  faithfullv. 


Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary is  the  month  of  heroes.  To  Amer- 
icans the  greatness  of  Washington  and 
Ldncoln  is  called  to  mind.  To  Lithuani- 
ans there  are  joyful  recollections  of  in- 
dependence, heroically  won.  only  to  be 
bitterly  lost  in  the  tragic  recent  past,  but 
still  celebrated  in  this  month  of  honor. 
And  to  Polish  people  all  over  the  world 
there  is  no  date  in  memory  more  notable 
than  February  12.  the  birthday  of  the 
great  Polish  statesman,  military  engi- 
neer extraordinary,  democrat  and  patriot 
of  two  continents:  Thaddeus  Kcsciuszko. 

Never  was  there  a  man  more  inclinrd 
to  dream  of  the  impo-^sible.  yet  at  the 
same  time  so  capable  of  fulfilling  his 
dreams.  Born  into  the  mid-Eighteenth 
Century  World,  at  a  time  when  Po^nd 
was  plagued  by  foreign  armies,  Kosc- 
iu.s/ko  grew  up  burning  with  the  desire 
to  drive  the  foreigners,  once  and  for  all. 
from  Poll' h  soil.  Was  this  a  practical 
dream?  Was  it  practical  to  expect  the 
people  of  a  nation  with  no  natural 
boundaries  and  little  in  the  way  of  po- 
litical unity  to  expel  and  hold  at  bay  the 
arms  of  Europe's  mightiest  nations? 
Perhaps  not,  but  Kosciuszko  nonetheless 
conceived  this  dream  and  clun^  to  it  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

Ko- ciu.'^zko's  role  in  the  American 
Revolution  is  legend.  No  sooner  had  he 
entered  upon  the  mliitary  scene  than 
his  talents  at  fortification  construction 
earned  him  wide  renown.  The  defenses 
erected  at  Ticonderoga  early  in  the  war 
were  his  work,  and  his  removal  fiom  that 
pest  and  a  revision  of  the  defen.'-es  there 
brought  forth  an  angui:  hed  cry  from  a 
superior  cffic-er,  who  prophesied  disaster 
unless  Kosciu.szko  returned.  The  pro- 
test was  prophetic  for,  in  Kosciu.szko's 
absence.  Ticonderoga  fell  to  British  as- 
sault. 

Not  wanting  to  commit  the  .same 
blunder  a  second  time,  the  American 
Army  authorities  now  turned  over  their 
main  defensive  operations  to  Ko.sciuszko. 
At  Saratoga  he  laid  out  defenses  that 
enabled  the  Americans  to  overwlielm  the 
British  attack.  This  victory,  in  turn, 
won  for  America  her  alliance  with 
France  and  her  recognition  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  by  Louis  XVI. 

Now  fully  cognizant  of  the  abilities  of 
this  engineering  genius,  the  Army  ap- 
pointed Kjsciuszko  to  over.see  the  de- 
fense of  the  Hud.son  River,  with  head- 
quarters at  Wc^t  Point,  the  so-called 
Gibraltar  of  the  Hudson.  Ko.sciuszko 's 
work  at  West  Point  was  the  lon'.est  and 
most  important  of  his  undertakins-'s  in 
the  United  States  and  is  inseparably 
connected  in  the  American  mind  with 
his  name.  Little  is  now  left  of  his  forti- 
fications, but  the  monument  raised  in 
his  honor  hy  the  American  youth,  with 
the  in.seription:  "To  the  hero  of  tv.o 
worlds,"  remains  a  grateful  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

That  the  military  students  of  the 
United  States  can  look  back  to  West 
Point  as  their  alma  mater  is  in  great 
measure  Kosciuszko's  doing.  When  it 
was  first  resolved  to  found  a  training 
school  in  arms  for  the  young  men  of  the 
States.  Kosciuszko  urged  that  it  should 
be  placed  at  West  Point,  and  suggested 
the  spot  where  it  now  stands. 


When  he  sailed  from  American  shores 
In  1786.  Kosciuszko  left  behind  an  en- 
viable record.  Living  up  to  his  constant 
dream  of  democratic  achievement  in  the 
face  of  heavy  odds,  he  had  assisted  in 
the  liberation  of  a  colonial  people  from 
the  yoke  of  the  most  p>owerful  military 
nation  in  the  world.  His  remuneration 
had  been  slight,  but  that  was  no  mat- 
ter— a  d»  eam  had  been  fulfilled. 

Kosciuszko  new  returned  to  Poland  in 
the  hopes  of  serving  the  Polish  people 
as  he  had  served  the  Americans,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Polish  Army  ni  1789  he  was  appointed 
major  general.  The  stage  was  now  set 
for  the  closing  drama  of  his  career  and 
his  final  contributi^'n  to  the  world's 
awkward  strugt^le  for  perfection. 

The  democratic  tidal  wave  generated 
by  the  American  Revolution  was  now 
rushmg  upon  Europe  and  compelling 
members  of  every  cla.ss  and  creed  to  line 
up,  either  on  the  side  of  the  revolution- 
ary doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  or  in 
defense  of  ancient  European  laissez-faire 
traditions.  When  this  tidal  wave  struck 
Poland  in  May  of  1791.  Kosciuszko  im- 
mediately announced  himself  as  a  demo- 
crat, calling  upon  the  people  to  establish 
constitutional  government.  He  was  with 
the  forces  that  carried  the  day. 

A  constitutional  and  hereditary  gov- 
ernment was  established;  burghers  were 
granted  equal  civic  rights  with  the  no- 
bility, and  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
was  ameliorated.  At  long  last  it  ap- 
peared that  political  unity  had  come  to 
Poland:  that  finally  there  existed  the 
basis  fof  the  growth  and  success  of  a 
Polish  state  supported  by  the  people. 
But  such  a  development  would  deal  a 
death  blow  to  the  designs  of  conquest  of 
tho.se  who  had  fed  so  long  on  Polish 
weakness,  including  the  neighboring 
state  of  Russia. 

In  consequence  of  this.  Russia  invaded 
Poland  in  May  of  1792  and  Ko.sciuszko, 
for  the  second  time  in  his  career,  foimd 
himself  engaged  in  the  forefront  of  the 
world's  battle  for  democracy.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  odds  were  impossible. 
Notwithstanding  Kosciuszko's  brilliant 
generalship,  the  Polish  AiTny  was  over- 
whelmed after  two  months  of  some  of 
the  most  gallant  fighting  in  military  his- 
tory. 

When  Poland  was  partitioned  follow- 
ing the  war.  Kosciuszko  withdrew  from 
the  army  and  retired  to  Leipzig.  But  the 
next  year  he  was  back  again,  leading 
an  insurrectionary  army  against  the 
Russians  with  astonishing  success  until, 
once  again  overcome  by  the  heavy  odds, 
he  was  defeated  for  the  final  time. 

What  had  Kosciuszko's  military  per- 
formance achieved  for  Poland?  The 
cynical  might  observe  that  nothing  was 
accomplished.  But  life  is  not  so  simple 
as  to  be  governed  solely  by  skirmishes 
won  and  lost  on  a  battlefield.  Kosciu.sz- 
ko's  brilliant,  courageous,  and  idealistic 
attempt  to  drive  the  foreign  invader  from 
Polish  .soil,  in  the  name  of  democracy, 
created  a  tradition,  which  persists  to  this 
day;  a  tradition  that  will  never  be  eradi- 
cated. 

In  his  zeal  for  democratic  government. 
Kosciu.szko  was  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  United  States.    But  that  was 
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not  always  the  order  of  things.  In  April 
1817,  6  months  before  he  died,  he  is- 
sued a  letter  of  emancipation  to  the  serfs 
on  his  estate  in  Poland.  It  was  to  be 
almost  half  a  century  before  the  United 
States  was  able  to  emulate  this  depart- 
ing gesture  of  one  of  Europe's  truly  great 
democrats,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  the 
"hero  of  two  worlds." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
in  our  history  when  the  emphasis  on 
military  and  defense  requirements  is  so 
constant  as  to  be  commonplace,  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  we  pay  more  than 
ordinary  homage  to  a  great  soldier  who 
rendered  extraordinary  military  service 
to  this  country  at  a  time  when  men  of 
his  kind  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
very  much  in  demand. 

I  speak  of  course  of  Gen.  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko,  the  great  Polish-American 
hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Both 
his  exceptional  service  as  a  military 
commander  in  the  Saratoga  and  Caro- 
lina campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  his  engineering  feats  as  the 
man  who  built  the  fortifications  at  West 
Point  mark  him  for  greatness. 

Today,  it  is  imperative  that  we  recall 
the  great  example  set  by  General  Kosci- 
uszko for  yet  another  reason.  After  the 
Revolution  this  popular  hero  returned  to 
his  native  Poland  to  champion  his  own 
people's  fight  for  independence.  This  is 
a  fight  that  is  not  yet  over,  a  fight  that 
could  well  benefit  from  the  likes  of 
another  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  that  I  join  in 
this  salute  to  General  Kosciuszko  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birtli  213  years  ago. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  Revolution  was 
assured  by  the  unrelenting  efforts  and 
untold  sacrifices  made  by  the  people  here 
struggling  for  their  independence.  Oth- 
er peoples,  not  native  to  this  country, 
but  equally  great  fighters  for  the  cause 
of  liberty,  also  contributed  significantly 
to  the  successful  culmmation  of  that 
historic  and  glorious  event.  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko  of  Poland,  that  intrepid,  gal- 
lant and  gifted  soldier  of  freedom,  was 
one  of  those  whose  personal  participa- 
tion in  the  American  Revolution  marks 
him  as  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  his 
day. 

This  great  man  was  born  Into  an  im- 
poverished family  on  February  12,  1746. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  lost  his  father,  but 
his  yearning  for  education  led  him  to  the 
Royal  School  at  Warsaw  in  1765.  He 
was  graduated  with  the  rank  of  captain 
in  1769.  and  was  awarded  a  scholarship 
to  Prance  where  he  studied  at  the  fa- 
mous military  school  at  Mezieres,  spe- 
cializing in  artillery  and  engineering. 
In  1776  he  was  in  Paris  when  he  heard 
of  the  American  Revolution.  That 
stirred  his  imagination;  he  saw  his 
chance  for  action  in  a  good  cause,  and 
with  borrowed  money  he  sailed  for 
America.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in 
August  and  immediately  applied  for  mil- 
itary service.  He  was  admitted,  and 
charged  with  the  drawing  up  of  plans  for 
fortifying  the  Delaware  River.  The  im- 
mediate success  of  this  work  earned  him 
a  commission  as  colonel  of  engineers  in 
the  Continental  Army. 


In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he 
joined  the  Northern  Army  at  Ticon- 
deroga. Later  the  fortifications  he 
erected  at  Saratoga  contributed  greatly 
to  the  brilliant  victory  of  our  forces 
there.  During  the  next  2  years  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  building  of  forti- 
fications at  West  Point.  Subsequently 
he  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Charleston, 
and  was  among  the  first  of  the  Conti- 
nentals to  enter  that  city  after  its  evac- 
uation by  the  British.  On  October  13, 
1783.  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
services,  Congress  made  him  a  brigadier 
general. 

Having  served  this  country  and  its 
noble  cause  successfully  and  brilliantly, 
in  July  of  1784  he  returned  to  Poland, 
hoping  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  countrsmien  there.  For  more 
than  20  years  he  contmued  his  brave  but 
unfortunately  futile  efforts  for  Poland's 
freedom  and  was  fated  to  die  in  exile  in 
Switzerland  on  October  15,  1817. 

Today,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
we  solemnly  honor  his  memory.  We  do 
this  not  only  because  he  fought  for  our 
independence,  but  also  because  he  was  a 
gallant  and  unwavering  champion  of  the 
universal  cause  of  human  freedom. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  aspect  of  human  events  so  mighty  in 
its  consequences  as  militant  revolution. 
Throughout  history  reformers  and  pseu- 
doreformers  have  repeatedly  raised  the 
revolutionary  banner,  inciting  insurrec- 
tion against  national  governments  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  The  results  have  been 
many  and  varied,  sometimes  mighty  in 
their  beneficence,  sometimes  mighty  only 
in  their  destructiveness,  and  sometimes 
productive  not  of  liberty  but  only  of  a 
mightier  tyranny  than  any  that  existed 
before. 

The  people  of  all  nations  have  strong 
feelings  about  revolutionary  leaders.  To 
those  who  profess  a  love  for  liberty,  yet 
actually  seek  only  p>erfonal  gain,  the 
people  accord  nothing  but  scorn.  Yet 
to  those  who  actually  fight  for  liberty, 
the  people  willingly  pay  eternal  devo- 
tion. It  is  the  distinction  of  the  Polish 
people  to  honor  as  one  of  their  revolu- 
tionary heroes  a  man  regarded  by  the 
freedom-loving  citizens  of  all  nations  as 
the  outstanding  democratic  revolutionist 
of  his  age  and  one  of  the  outstanding  of 
all  ages:  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  univer- 
sally acclaimed  as  the  hero  of  two  worlds. 

Kosciuszko's  breadth  of  vision  and 
ability  gave  his  career  a  fictional  quality. 
Of  noble  birth  he  rose  above  the  narrow 
outlook  of  the  18th  century  Polish  no- 
bility to  espouse  democratic  reform.  With 
no  prosp>ect  of  personal  gain  he  crossed 
an  ocean  to  aid  a  foreign  people  in  over- 
throwing British  tyranny.  Hailed  in  the 
New  World  for  his  part  in  the  American 
Revolution  he  forsook  all  honors  to  carry 
the  spirit  of  revolutionary  democracy 
back  to  Poland.  Defying  his  own  class, 
the  Polish  nobility,  he  campaigned  po- 
litically in  behalf  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Poland  and  when  Polish 
nobles  and  Russian  and  Prussian  troops 
sought  to  thwart  the  popular  will,  he 
took  up  arms  against  them.  Although 
achieving  fame  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion as  an  engineering  genius  he  now  ap- 
peared in  the  role  of  military  tactician. 


leading  a  minute  Polish  Army  against 
the  Russian  horde  in  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  defensive  military  campaigns  In 
history. 

Triumphant  as  a  democratic  revolu- 
tionist in  foreign  parts,  Kosciuszko  was 
defeated  in  his  efforts  in  Poland's  be- 
half. But  only  physically  and  in  the 
short-term  sense.  Actually,  the  classic 
heroism  of  his  actions  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  Polish  people  and  of 
the  world  at  large,  and  established  him 
as  a  national  symbol — a  symbol  which 
stands  today,  not  only  representative  of 
Poland's  past,  but  of  Poland's  future. 
The  democratic  dreams  generated  by 
Kosciuszko's  actions  and  beliefs  have 
taken  permanent  hold  of  the  Polish  spirit 
and  no  temporary  tyranny,  no  foreign 
ideology  is  strong  enough  to  snuff  them 
out. 

As  we  in  America  have  seen,  democracy 
is  a  hardy  institution.  It  can  withstand 
the  rigors  of  devastation  and  deprivation, 
and  ultimately  come  back  from  apparent 
defeat  to  overwhelm  its  enemies.  This 
was  the  philosophy,  the  living  philosophy, 
preached  by  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  and 
Polish  patriots  throughout  the  world 
have  learned  it  well. 

The  man  we  honor  on  this  occasion  un- 
doubtedly deserves  our  tribute  for  his 
political  and  military  accomplishments, 
for  in  these  respects  he  has  few  equals. 
But  it  is  to  Kosciuszko  the  philosopher, 
the  father  of  democratic  Polish  thought, 
to  whom  we  owe  our  greatest  debt,  for 
the  fate  of  Poland's  future  is  still,  to  this 
day,  in  the  hands  of  his  spiritual  heirs. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
Polish  people  all  over  the  world  thore 
is  no  date  more  worthy  of  note  than 
February  12.  the  birthday  of  the  great 
Polish  statesman,  military  engineer  ex- 
traordinary, democrat,  and  patriot  of 
two  continents,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 

Revolution  in  behalf  of  any  cause  is 
a  perilous  undertaking.  Not  only  does 
it  inflict  sufflering  on  the  government 
it  assaults,  but  on  the  revolutionary 
party  as  well,  not  to  mention  the  thou- 
sands of  {jersons  not  directly  involved 
in  the  struggle.  For  this  reason  historj' 
looks  with  a  critical  eye  upon  all  revolu- 
tionary leaders  and  observes  closely 
their  merits  and  shortcomings. 

Professedly  democratic  revolutions  are 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Far  too  often 
self-styled  democrats  have  instigated 
revolution,  overthrown  tyranny  and 
then,  in  a  burst  of  postwar  confusion  cr 
villainy,  established  a  government  as 
tyrannical  as  that  which  it  replaced. 
The  world  owes  nothing  to  such  mis- 
guided zeal  but  contempt,  resei-ving  its 
resfject  only  for  the  truly  democratic 
result,  an  all -too- rare  occurrence  in 
revolutionary  history. 

In  this  country,  following  our  War  for 
Independence,  we  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  come  under  the  guidance  of 
George  Washington,  a  revolutionist  of 
genuinely  democratic  spirit,  and  our 
progress  as  a  Nation  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  result  of  that  happy  occurrence. 
But  Washington  was  not  the  only  great 
statesman  to  emerge  from  this  struggle, 
nor  his  democratic  outlook  peculiar  to 
him  alone.  Numerous  leaders  In  the 
American  Revolutionary  Army  were  to 
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become  exponents  of  the  democratic 
dream  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  the  man  we  honored  on 
February  12.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 

No  one  in  history  more  deserves  the 
title  of  democrat  than  Kosciuszlco,  whose 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed  carried  him 
across  the  seas  to  fight  for  principle  on  a 
foreign  shore.  His  participation  in  the 
Revolution  was  vital.  A  master  in  the 
art  of  fortiflcation  construction,  he  is 
credited  with  laying  the  groundwork  for 
some  of  the  Americans'  most  outstanding 
military  achievements.  And  once  the 
war  was  over  and  America  was  free,  the 
people  of  his  adopted  land  poured  honors 
on  Kosciuszko  and  bid  him  remain,  as  a 
distinguished  and  respected  citizen. 

But  the  ideal  of  democracy  is  a  mov- 
ing force,  and  it  would  not  let  Kosciuszko 
rest.  In  a  few  years  he  was  back  in  his 
native  Poland,  campaigning  as  an  apos- 
tle of  constitutional  government.  Lon?^ 
subjected  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  on  their  soil,  the  Polish  people 
grasped  at  the  teachings  of  democracy, 
and  in  1791  rose  up  to  form  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  in  the  hope  of  at  last 
attaining  political  unity  and  repelline; 
foreign  domination.  When  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  Russia  and  Prussia  com- 
bined with  certain  Polish  nobles  to  quell 
this  democratic  demonstration  Kosci- 
uszko met  them  on  the  battlefield  and 
though  initially  defeated  he  returned  in 
1794  at  the  head  of  an  insurrectionary 
army  to  revive  the  democratic  cause. 

For  a  moment,  and  for  a  moment  only, 
Kosciuszko  sat  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
sels of  a  free  Poland.  Temporarily  tri- 
umphant, the  Polish  democrats  foresaw 
a  glorious  future,  such  as  that  already 
spreading  before  the  Americans,  and  in 
honor  of  Kosciu.szko's  leadership  in  bat- 
tle they  chose  him  as  President.  In  this 
capacity  Kosciuszko's  attitude  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  American  leader. 
George  Washington.  Despite  his  noble 
background  and  militaristic  career,  he 
gave  to  free  Poland  it.s  first  taste  of  pen- 
uine  democracy,  initiating  democratic 
reforms  that  were  immediately  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Polish  tradition. 

Although  eventually  overcome  by  the 
military  might  of  their  powerful  neigh- 
bors, the  followers  of  Kosciuszko  real- 
ized that  they  had  taken  up  a  cause  that 
could  not  be  suppressed  by  armies  alone 
or  by  any  other  force,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  the  democratic  flame  has 
burned  brightly  in  the  Polish  heart.  The 
result  is  directly  attributable  to  Kosci- 
uszko, whose  love  of  democracy  kindled 
that  flame.  D:-mocratic  people  the  world 
over  have  good  reason  to  do  him  honor. 
Hjs  abilities,  his  deeds,  his  coura!?e,  and 
his  foresight  are  unsurpassable.  Indeed, 
among  the  many  heroes  of  democracy, 
Ihaddeus  Kosciuszko  ranks  second  to 
none. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  what  the  program  will  be  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rules  Committee  is  meeting  on  Monday. 
One  of  the  bills  that  it  will  consider  is  a 
rule  on  a  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  insurance  companies.  If  a 
rule  IS  reported  out.  it  is  my  intention  to 
brinK  that  up  on  Wodnesiay. 

At  this  time  I  know  of  no  other  leuis- 
lation  or  no  other  matter  that  I  can  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  but  I  do  net  by 
any  remark  of  mine  want  to  be  placed  in 
the  position  where  I  am  foieclosed  from 
assigning  any  lesislation  thu  we  can 
brin^^  up.  As  u;  ual,  and  as  is  ny  cus- 
tom. I  would  give  the  Hou.se,  if  there  is 
any  further  prdram.  as  much  advance 
notice  as  possible.  Of  courte.  that  state- 
ment docs  not  include  matters  going 
through  by  unanimous  consent  where 
they  are  very  carefully  screened  by  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in- 
cluding; the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  and  which 
require  immediate  action. 

The  only  bill  I  know  of  now  that  I 
can  announce  is  the  bill  relatinj,'  to  the 
ta.xat'on  of  insurance  ccmpanies.  That 
wiU  definitely  be  put  down  for  Wednes- 
day if  a  rule  is  reported. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michirran.  Mr. 
SpL^aker.  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ^Mr. 
lK,\RDt.     The  pcntleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will 
the  Chair  receive  requests  to  extend  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Rijcord  at  this 
time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Speaker  announced  that  the  Chair 
would  receive  rcquest.s  lor  extension  of 
remarks  only. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
Ry  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.ss  the  Hou.se,  following  the  le?;isla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
D.^vis  of  Georgia,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Thursday.   February   19.   1959. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permis.sion  to 
extend   rtmaiks   in    the   Congressional 
Reccro,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Bradtmas. 
Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHM«. 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRM/\cK)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 


its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  16.  1959.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

.S53  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Offense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
IcgMntion.  entitled  "A  bill  Uj  amend  title 
10.  Linltcd  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretury  of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  to  grant  return 
nght.s  to  career  and  carecr-c  )nditlonal  em- 
plciVfe.;  under  certain  conditions";  to  the 
Commit te?  on   Armed  Services. 

5,'>4  .\  letter  fr<  ni  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  tran.'mittmg  a  draft  of  prcfxj.ied 
Ie'i.'lslathm  eiitltled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
U'<u  203  of  the  C:ireer  Compensation  Act  of 
1919,  as  i.mended.  W  provide  for  authority 
to  mai^e  paymeiius  of  sptclal  pay  for  certain 
pliy-U  .aii.s,  dentists,  and  veterinarians  after 
Juiic  30.  19J'J',  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

.555  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Intprtor.  transmitting  a  summary  of 
contracts  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fair.':, for  the  fipc.il  year  1958.  pursuant  to 
sectK)!.  4  of  the  act  of  June  4.  1936  (49  Stat. 
1458,  145'Ji;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In.sular  Atlair.s. 

.550  A  Utter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trfasury.  traiv-mittlncc  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  specify  proc- 
es.ses  whl!  h  shall  be  considered  mining  for 
the  purpore  of  computing  percentage  deple- 
tion ii;  ilie  case  o!  minerals  and  ores,  and  to 
rpvihc  the  depl'jtlon  rates  with  re.'pect  to 
certain  cl.tys  '.^hen  used  to  make  common 
brl  k  and  tile  products",  to  the  Committee 
on   Wiiys   and   Mcaii.s. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  rei)orts  of 
coniiniltees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama-  Committee  on 
Public  Wurks.  HR  2228  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  accjulsitlon  of  additional  land  along 
the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  in  ex- 
ch.^nge  for  certain  dredging  privileges,  and 
for  other  purjyises.  with  r  rneridment  (Rejjt. 
No  3;?  I  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou=e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  aa  follows: 

By  Mr   SPENCE: 

H  R.  4452    A    bill    to    amend    the    Bretton 
WiHHls  Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
B.iiiklng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   KILBURN: 

H  R  4453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY  (by  request)  : 

H  R.  4454  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  certain  District  of  Columbia  corfwra- 
tions  be  managed  by  not  more  than  15 
tru.=tees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  BROYHILL: 

H  R  4455.  A  bill  relating  to  the  observ- 
ance of  holidays  occurring  on  Saturday;  to 
the  ConrunlttPc  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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By  Mr.  FASCELL  : 

H.R.  4456.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  assist  In  relieving  the  short- 
age of  bousing  tor  elderly  persons  and  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  rental  housing  for 
elderly  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
lug  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

H.R.  4457.  A    bUl    to    further    sectire    and 

protect  the  civil  rights  of  all  persons  under 

the    Constitution   and    laws  of    the    United 

States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CLEMENT    W.    MILLER: 

H  11.4458.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works;  to  establish  the  Office  of  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control;  and  for  other  ptu-poses,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HJl  4459.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  corporate  distributions  and 
adjustments;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4460.  A  bin  to  rearrange  and  make 
technical  revisions  In  sutKhapter  K  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
relating  to  partners  and  partnerships;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLIVER: 

Hil.  44€1.  A  bill   to  equalize   the  pay   of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Ut.  RABAUT: 

Hit.  4462.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance 
the  conservation,  development,  and  man- 
agement of  national  resources  of  timber, 
soil,  and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  RAY: 

H.R.  4463.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by 
Individuals,  to  promote  thrift,  and  to  stimu- 
late expansion  of  employment  through  In- 
vestment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  4464.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  vet- 
erans erroneously  required  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  overpayment  on  the  ad- 
justed-service certificates;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H  R.  4465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4466.  A   bill   to   extend    the   duration 
of  the  Federal  air  pollution  control  law,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TELLER: 

H.R.  4467.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  Immigration,  naturaliza- 
tion, nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 

HJl.  4468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  extend  the 
period  during  which  famUies  of  veterans  and 
servicemen  may  be  admitted  to  public  hovis- 
Ing  without  regard  to  the  general  require- 
ment that  they  be  dlsplacees  or  previous 
residents  of  substandard  housing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 


United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

HJ.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.J.  Res.  241.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for   the   designation   of   the   week  of   Whit- 
sunday of  each   year  as   Hernando  de  Soto 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANPUSO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  take 
such  step>s  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  diplomatic  representation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Vatican  City;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
HR.  4469.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Lucila 
Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  4470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RUey  D. 
Wooten;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  4471.  A  bUl  for  the  relief   of   Janko 
Tomas  Bale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
HH.  4472.  A    blU    for    the   relief    of    Chao 
Chlung    Chen;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Batiaettman  in  Pablic  Affairi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

or  ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  12, 1959 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
address  I  am  about  to  ask  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record 
was  made  yesterday  by  a  man  who  is 
peculiarly  qualified  to  make  it.  It  is  on 
the  subject  "The  Businessman  in  Public 
Affairs,"  and  was  made  to  the  Weirton, 
W.Va.,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
speaker  was  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  He  be- 
gan his  activities  as  a  working  news- 
paperman. Then  he  became,  successive- 
ly, a  newspaper  editor,  a  magazine  editor, 
a  college  professor,  and  a  business 
executive. 

jEifTfiNcs  Randolph  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  seven  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  course  of  that 
service,  I  was  privileged  to  have  him, 
with  other  members  of  a  House  com- 
mittee, visit  us  in  Alaska,  where  his 
interest  in  its  problems  was  reflected  in 
subsequent  legislation. 

After  his  seven  terms  In  the  House, 
Jennings  Randolph  became  a  business 
executive  again  in  an  industry  which  is 


greatly  affected  with  the  public  interest, 
namely,  the  aviation  industry.  He  is 
now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  our  colleague 
in  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  thoughtful  and  timely  address. 
"The  Businessman  in  Public  Affairs,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Businessman  in  Pttblic  Aitairs 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  members  of  the  Weirton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  guests,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  and  to  discuss  the 
role  of  the  businessman  In  public  affairs. 
This  Is  a  question  which  has  long  been  of 
interest  and  personal  concern  to  me — since 
I  have  considered  myself  a  businessman  as 
well  as  one  professionally  Interested  In  pub- 
lic affairs — and  I  note  that  It  Is  a  subject 
which  Is  becoming  of  Increasing  regard  to 
your  own  organization. 

During  the  campaign  last  fall  an  Incident 
occurred  which  I  think  highlights  one  aspect 
of  our  discussion  tonight.  As  I  was  walking 
along  the  street  In  my  home  community  of 
Elklns.  talking  with  the  voters  and  discussing 
the  Issues,  I  was  stopped  by  a  citizen  who 
drew  me  Into  a  doorway  to  discuss  the  cam- 
paign. After  finishing  our  conversation  I 
asked  him  why  he  had  drawn  me  off  the 
street  and  Into  the  privacy  of  a  doorway. 
Whereupon  he  replied:  "You  know  I  am  In 
business  and  I  must  be  very  careful  of  what 
I  do  and  say." 

Though  this  man  may  have  dramatized  his 
fears  somewhat,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  h« 
does  not  represent  an  isolated  state  of  mind. 
For.  the  rule  of  prudence — the  precautionary 


attitude  against  speaking  one's  mind  on 
controversial  tssues — has  taken  seed  among 
too  many  of  us.  It  Is  a  measure  of  the  fall- 
tire  of  the  democratic  process — a  failure  In 
the  belief  in  the  great  dialogue  of  democ- 
racy— when  anyone,  businessman,  profes- 
sional man.  or  teacher,  fears  to  participate 
in  the  political  process. 

Therefore.  I  am  much  heartened  by  th« 
XJJS.  Chamber  of  Cormnerce  program  of  the 
Alrcade  and  local  political  workshops  to  en- 
courage the  political  activity  and  pcutlclpa- 
tion  of  businessmen. 

However,  I  would  offer  a  word  of  caution. 
For  there  is  some  indication  that  this  action 
is  stimulated  by  the  concern  within  the 
thinking  of  some  members  of  the  chamber 
for  what  is  seen  as  the  growing  power  and 
political  effectiveness  of  organized  labor. 

1  hope  that  this  view  will  not  dominate  the 
political  actions  of  businessmen.  I  hope 
that  they  will  see  their  role  in  larger  terms — 
and  not  merely  in  opposition  to  labor.  For 
any  action  which  is  cast  in  terms  of  protag- 
onist and  antagonist  limits  the  freedom  of 
the  actors — by  limiting  the  scope  oS  their 
imagination  and  perception. 

I  would  digress  a  moment  to  illustrate  this 
principle  in  reference  to  otir  own  national 
attitudes  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia 
has  at  one  and  the  same  time  become  oiu  na- 
tional demon  and  the  gage  by  which  we 
measure  our  own  progress.  We  are  too  fre- 
quently confronted  with  such  questions  as 
"Are  American  schools  aa  advanced  as  those 
of  Russia?"  "Do  we  offer  enough  support 
for  basic  research  in  science  and  technology 
compared  with  that  oC  Buaaia?"  "Are  race 
relations  in  the  United  States  ■trengthening 
the  position  of  Russia  in  world  opinlonr" 

Thus,  in  recent  yean,  we  have  too  fre- 
quently   approached    our    problems    not    in 
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temu  of  finding  the  best  possible  BOlutions, 
but  In  terms  of  the  cold  war  with  Russia. 
And  to  that  extent  we  have  fallen  Increas- 
ingly under  the  dominance  of  the  Kremlin. 
For  the  solution  to  any  problem  la  deter- 
mined. In  large  measure,  by  the  questions 
which  one  addresses  to  the  problem. 

I  devoutly  hope,  therefore,  that  the  politi- 
cal actions  of  businessmen  will  not  be  thus 
restricted — that  they  will  ask  questions  not 
In  terms  of  whether  a  particular  {X)llcy  will 
circumscribe  the  power  of  labor,  but  rather 
whether  It  Is  In  the  best  national  interests 
as  well  as  their  own  legitimate  self  interests. 

This  is  only  Instance,  however,  of  the  need 
to  avoid  the  general  tendency  of  Interpret- 
ing public  problems  in  terms  of  opposite 
solutions.  Our  political  discourse,  and  hence 
the  solution  to  political  questions,  is  too 
oftfen  restricted  by  the  use  of  polar  or  oppo- 
site terms — liberal  and  corservative,  radical 
and  reactionary,  labor  and  management, 
farmer  and  consumer,  socialist  and  capitalist, 
et  cetera.  The  list  could  be  extended.  And 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  platitude, 
"There  are  two  sides  to  every  question." 

Such  a  polarizing  of  public  problems,  how- 
ever, falsifies  the  realities  of  political  life. 
For  there  are.  in  fact,  as  many  sides  to  every 
question  as  there  are  parties  or  Interests  in- 
volved. And  the  great  genius  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  is  that  it  offers  a  wider  variety 
of  solutions  than  can  be  encompassed  by 
mere  opposltes. 

Politics  in  a  democracy  is  the  art  of  the 
possible — the  art  of  compromise  and  concil- 
iation. Webster  defines  "compromise"  as  "a 
settlement  by  arbitration  or  by  consent 
reached  by  mutual  concessions."  Tills  defi- 
nition offers  us  a  clue  as  to  how  the  busi- 
nessman can  make  one  of  his  chief  contri- 
butions in  the  arena  of  public  affairs.  For 
the  life  of  business  and  commerce  Is  in 
large  measure  a  life  of  offering  mutual 
concessions,  of  arriving  at  a  compromise  of 
Interests  whereby  each  party  gains  some 
satisfaction. 

It  was  popular  at  one  time  In  some  quar- 
ters to  state  that  America  needed  a  sound 
business  Government.  Without  comment- 
ing on  the  recent  record  of  some  business- 
men in  Government,  I  suggest  that  this 
statement  offers  an  over.slmpliflcation  of  both 
business  and  Government.  For  it  assumes 
that  business  can  be  defined  solely  In  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  and  cost  accounting. 
And  that  the  Justification  of  governmental 
policies  should  be  decided  in  the  same  terms. 
I  have  called  this  an  overslmpllflcatlon,  first, 
because  it  fails  to  acknowledge  the  com- 
plexity of  government  in  a  modern  demo- 
cratic society,  and  second,  because  it  fails 
to  perceive  the  cultural  significance  of  busi- 
ness and  commerce. 

The  modern  businessman  must  be  more 
than  a  mere  cost  accountant.  Wise  deci- 
sions in  business  require  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  conduct  a  commercial  trans- 
action, but  knowledge  of  personal  relations, 
of  community  relations,  and  of  the  whole 
process  of  communication.  From  this  point 
of  view,  therefore,  the  businessman,  the 
modern  businessman,  is  peculiarly  well  gifted 
to  contribute  to  public  affairs. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  appropriate  to 
mention  that  one  of  the  distinguished  guests 
with  us  tonight,  President  Thomas  E  MIU- 
fiop.  of  National  Steel  Corp.,  is  not  only  a 
man  of  management,  but  one  who  has  asso- 
ciated himself  with  public  affairs  and  has 
made  real  contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  community,  State,  and  national  Inter- 
ests. 

The  National  Management  Association,  an 
organization  of  73,000  members  in  340  affil- 
iated clubs  representing  1,200  companies  In 
34  states,  honored  Mr.  Mlllsop  by  awarding 
to  him  Its  1958  Management  Man  of  the 
Year  distinction.  I  am  sure  that  this  award 
was  not  bestowed  upon  Tom  Mlllsop  simply 
because  of  his  technical  proficiency  in  the 


management  field:  rather,  it  was  recogni- 
tion, too,  of  his  broad  understanding  of  and 
contributions  to  public  affairs  in  relation- 
ship to  the  free-enterprise  system. 

I  say  in  passing,  however,  that  we  should 
not  limit  the  term  "pubkc  affairs"  to  the 
application  of  government  alone.  Public  af- 
fairs, and  the  role  of  the  businessman 
therein,  imply  the  whole  range  of  public 
life  and  all  of  our  cultural  Institutions  as 
well  as  those  of  the  States.  This  means  that 
the  buslnes.^man  should  Interest  himself  not 
only  In  politics  in  the  more  limited  scn^e, 
but  al.so  In  the  advancement  of  our  schools, 
our  hospitals,  and  our  Institutions  of  the 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  those  m.itters  which 
more  immediately  affect  his  own  intercuts, 
such  as  tax  revlrlons.  fair-trade  practices, 
and  the  reciprocal  trr-de  agreements. 

Participation  In  such  afT.ilrs  can  be  Justi- 
fied in  more  than  Just  humanitarian  terms 
as  well.  It  can  be  Justified  in  terms  accept- 
able to  the  most  hardheadcd  businessman. 
For  ex.imple,  we  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
need  to  attract  a  more  diversified  Indu.stry 
to  West  Virgin. a.  While  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  such  basic  Indu.stries  as  coal  and 
steel  and  chemicals,  we  also  need  llt;ht  In- 
dustries which  Involve  a  lower  capitalization 
per  man  In  order  to  revive  our  sagging 
economy  and  oiler  Jobs  to  workers  who  have 
been  displaced  by  technological  develop- 
ments. And  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
other  States  which  have  sought  to  attract 
new  Industry  that  modern  enlightened  man- 
agement Is  becoming  Increasingly  concerned 
with  the  general  cultural  conditions  in  the 
area  In  which  they  seek  to  locate.  While 
such  factors  ns  the  tax  climate,  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  natural  resources  are  per- 
haps the  dominant  factors  in  attracting  in- 
dustry, present  day  management  is  aware 
that  its  industrial  and  personnel  relations 
are  strongly  affected  by  the  surrounding  C(jn- 
dltions  In  schools,  hospitals,  recreational 
facilities,  et  cetera.  Ihus,  from  a  long  range 
point  of  view.  It  is  equally  to  the  interest  of 
the  businessman  to  enga-^e  himself  In  the 
development  of  the  general  cultural  facilities 
of  his  area. 

This  suggest-s  another  respect  In  which 
the  business  community  can  make  a  genuine 
contribution  to  public  affairs.  Ours  is  a 
civilization  dominated  in  large  measure  by 
a  business  ethos — by  the  values  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  business  world.  This  condition 
afford.";  the  businessman  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  molding  of  public  opinion — in  the 
conditioning  of  cultural  attitudes.  I  would 
like  to  see  him  use  this  influence  on  public 
opinion  in  raislr.g  the  cultural  status  of  the 
expert — the  person  of  achieved  excellence. 

The  American  businessman  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  tough-minded.  He  is  from 
Missouri.  He  is  hospitable  to  facts  and  to 
the  person  who  Is  expert  in  dealing  with 
them.  I  should  like  to  see  him  use  his  In- 
fluence and  his  arts  of  communication  to 
extend  this  hospitality  to  the  expert 
throughout  the  range  of  public  affairs:  I 
should  like  to  see  such  efforts  emerge  in  a 
revltalization  of  the  American  regard  for  the 
expert,  for  the  person  who  has  achieved  ex- 
cellence In  whatever  field— in  the  arts,  in 
business,  In  science,  in  scholarship,  in  gov- 
ernment administration,  as  well  as  in  the 
individual  conduct  of  life  in  our  dally  affairs. 

We  are  today,  and  we  have  been  for  some 
years,  faced  with  what  might  be  called  a 
growing  lack  of  accountability.  In  an  ever- 
more complex  society  in  wliich  individual 
responsibility  becomes  lost  in  the  mesh  of 
social  relationships,  it  is  too  easy  to  avoid 
responsibility — too  simple  to  avoid  being 
held  accountable  for  the  quality  of  one's 
performance.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  the 
lack  of  accountability. 

Thus  we  have  given  rise  to  the  glorification 
of  mediocrity  and  the  neglect  of  excellence. 
To  dispel  such  a  popular  attitude  and  re- 
awaken a  public  regard  for  quality  perform- 


ance may  well  be  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  the  businessman  could  make 
to  public  affairs. 

Now  after  this  somewhat  philosophical 
foray,  let  me  turn.  In  closing,  to  more  con- 
crete matters,  to  matters  which  I  am  con- 
fident have  occupied  a  considerable  amount 
of  your  Interest. 

I  refer  to  two  items  of  legislation  which 
will  soon  be  presented  to  the  86th  Congress, 
First  Senate  bill  505,  Introduced  by  Senator 
KENNiDr  with  my; elf  as  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors.  This  Is  tlie  labor-management  reform 
bill — -a  revised  versioti  of  the  Kennedy-Ivea 
prt'iMisal  which  passed  the  Senate  in  the  last 
ses.sloii  by  a  vote  of  88  to  1.  During  my 
campaign  I  stated  that  I  would  support  such 
legislation  as  that  offered  by  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Ives.  As  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
commit*  ?e  on  Labor  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  have  offered 
myself  as  cosponsor  of  the  present  measure. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  criticism  that  has 
been  leveled  from  some  quarters.  Without 
taking  these  criticisms  up  In  detail,  and 
Without  Impugning  the  motives  of  any  who 
have  criticized  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  state 
brltfly  Its  purpose  and  Its  provisions.  But 
first  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  which 
Senat(  r  KtNNrDT  recently  received  from  for- 
mer S  nator  Ives. 

Senator  Ives  wrote,  "This  bill  represent* 
manv  months  of  careful  study  in  committee, 
the  collective  Judgment  of  the  U  S  Senate 
as  expressed  in  5  days  and  nights  of  debating 
and  voting,  and  many,  many  years  of  col- 
lective experience  of  labor-management  leg- 
islation. 

"Furthermore,  it  is  designed  to  meet  the 
objectives  set  forth  In  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper  Ac- 
tivities In  the  Labor  or  M:inagement  Field. 
It  is  my  firm  convictl<m  that  this  bill  not 
only  meets  those  objectives  but  does  so  In  a 
fashion  that  makes  it  corrective  rather  than 
punitive  legislation,  a  measure  which  will 
correct  abuses  without  undermining  the 
rights  of  Working  men  and  women." 

First,  as  Senator  Kennedy  has  said,  It  is 
"a  bipartisan  measure  on  a  nonpartisan  sub- 
ject "  Second,  it  is  stronger  and  clearer  in 
Its  terms  than  was  the  original  Kennedy-Ives 
bill.  It  has  been  revised  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  the  section  on  employer  reporting 
does  not  Interfere  with  normal  personnel 
relations  or  communications,  and  that  the 
section  on  bribes  cannot  possibly  be  inter- 
preted to  include  wage  or  )ther  normal  pay- 
ments. 

And  third,  it  is,  as  Senator  Kennedy 
stated,  "primarily  a  labor-management  re- 
form bin,  dealing  with  tlie  problems  of  dis- 
honest racketeering — it  Is  not  a  bill  on  in- 
dustrial relations,  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  collective  bargaining  and  economic 
power."  The  broad  issues  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  are  not  involved  in  this  leg- 
islation and  were  not  so  Intended.  For  these 
are  quite  properly  divorced  from  the  Issues  of 
corruption  and  racketeering  in  labor. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  each  of  you  to 
coiisult  the  bill  yourself  and  in  your  own 
Judgment  determine  If  this  is  not  for  the 
best  Interests  for  labor  and  management 
alike,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  national  inter- 
ests. 

A  question  of  equal  importance  to  all  of 
you  is  tliat  of  forthcoming  legislation  on 
small  business.  I  am  pleased  that  I  am  also 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  will  be  actively  engaged  in 
legislation  in  this  field. 

In  preface  to  my  remarks  on  this  topic  let 
me  state  that  I  am  not  one  to  whom  big 
business  per  se  is  an  evil;  there  is  nothing 
inherent  In  the  size  of  any  economic  struc- 
ture, nor  for  that  matter  In  any  political  or 
social  structure,  which  makes  it  either  good 
or  evil.  It  Is  the  uses  to  which  such  organ- 
izations sire  placed  and  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility  exercised    by    those   in   management 
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which  determine  their  ultimate  benefit  to 
society.  In  recognizing  this  we  must  ac- 
knowledge also  that  bigness  has  become  a 
permanent  and  fundamental  characteristic 
of  American  economic  and  political  Institu- 
tions— Dig  government,  big  lalx)r,  and  big 
business  are  here  to  stay.  The  problems  of 
capitalizing  modern  Industry  and  exploring 
the  new  frontiers  of  teclinology  require  large 
units  of  production.  But  with  this,  we  must 
develop  and  maintain  the  means  and  tech- 
niques to  prevent  the  Individual  man  and 
woman  from  being  lost  in  the  shuffle  and  to 
insure  the  continued  vitality  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  85th  Congress  moved  significantly  in 
this  direction  In  establishing  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  a  permanent 
agency.  In  passing  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act.  and  in  broadening  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion.    But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

There  are  approximately  5  million  small 
businessmen  In  the  United  States,  roughly 
the  same  number  as  there  are  farm  families. 
These  two  groups  comprise  much  of  the  res- 
ervoir of  talent  and  initiative  that  have 
brought  our  Nation  to  Its  present  greatness. 
We  must  see  that  this  reservoir  Is  not 
drained  off  by  neglect,  by  inequitable  tax 
laws,  and  by  administrative  regulations. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  again  the  potential 
power  the  businessman  has  for  exerting  his 
influence  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  activi- 
ties of  buying  and  selling  and  of  producing 
and  distributing  goods.  For  the  men  of  com- 
merce and  Industry  are  the  ones  who  control 
the  material  resources  of  our  society;  morally 
speaking,  these  resources  are  held  not  In  fee 
simple  but  In  stewardship — a  stewardship 
which  carries  with  It  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  these  materi»l  resources  are  used  to 
assure  the  widest  piosslble  benefit,  both  ma- 
terially and  spiritually,  for  a  free  society. 
It  Is  within  your  power  if  you  but  will  It. 

These  are  times  of  exi.reme  tension — some- 
times of  deep  doubts  about  our  tomorrows. 

I  close  on  this  positive  approach: 

There  Is  no  room  for  gloom  In  the  long- 
term  future.  Fact  and  faith  must  combine 
In  the  promise  of  a  further  unprecedented 
era  of  expansion,  creation  of  new  industry, 
and  a  more  sustained  prosperity. 

The  American  people  are  resourceful  They 
will  realistically  meet  the  challenge  of 
changing  world  and  domestic  conditions. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  business  continues 
Its  dynamic  development  and  that  our  co- 
operative capitalism,  which  embraces  both 
employee  and  employer,  be  cushioned  by  rea- 
sonable Government  regulation  and  reputa- 
ble practices  within  the  framework  of  our 
private  enterprise  system. 

Ours  is  a  growth  country.  It  is  a  fallacy 
to  short-sell  Its  future. 


Deseret   News   Discusaes   Neoberser  Bill 
on  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 

OF    OREt;ON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  12.  1959 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  in 
America  is  the  Deseret  News,  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  In  its  weekly  supplements 
for  January  17,  1959.  and  January  24. 
1959,  the  Deseret  News  has  published  two 
comprehensive  interviews  with  me  about 
my  legislative  proposal  to  have  Federal 


matching  funds  used  to  encourage 
courses  in  our  public  schools  in  educat- 
ing children  with  respect  to  the  impact 
on  their  health  of  both  tobacco  and 
alcohol. 

These  interviews  were  written  by  Mr. 
George  L.  Scott,  veteran  newspaperman, 
who  is  correspondent  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  the  Deseret  News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  in- 
terviews from  the  Deseret  News,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
views were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  Jan. 
17, 1959) 

Oregon  U.S.  Senator  Opposes  Tobacco, 
Liquor  Advertising 

Portland,  Oreg. — "Glamour  advertising  of 
cigarettes  and  liquor  over  TV  and  rtidlo.  In 
magazines  and  newspapers  Is  aimed  at  the 
young — older  people  are  already  hooked." 

So  declared  U.S.  Senator  Richard  L.  Netj- 
berger,  of  Oregon,  as  he  prepared  to  reopen 
his  senatorial  effort  to  educate  the  youth  of 
the  Nation  on  their  gamble  with  health  if 
they  use  either  product. 

The  Senator  said  he  would  reintroduce  the 
bin  he  placed  before  the  Senate  on  May  21, 
1958.  This  bill,  which  did  not  reach  the 
Senate  floor  before  adjournment,  provided 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  educational  pro- 
grams to  teach  schoolchildren  about  the 
dangers  to  health  from  cigarettes  and  liquor. 
He  said  there  would  be  no  substantial  change 
in  the  measure. 

Senator  Neuberger  emphasized  that  he  was 
not  advocating  a  prohibition  in  the  use  of 
either  tobacco  or  liquor. 

"My  purpose  is  to  give  the  States  of  this 
Nation  a  chance  to  advise  their  young  peo- 
ple on  important  matters  concerning  their 
health,"  he  said. 

"Most  of  the  advertising  on  tobacco  and 
liquor  Is  beamed  at  young  people. 

"They  are  entitled  to  know  what  the  facts 
are.  After  that,  If  they  want  to  smoke,  it's 
up  to  them.  Their  own  reasoning  rather 
than  the  pressure  of  glamorized  advertising 
should  prompt  them,"  he  declared. 

LAUDS  health  education 

Senator  Neuberger,  who  does  not  smoke 
nor  drink,  said  his  determination  to  push  for 
health  education  was  intensified  following 
his  return  from  Washington  after  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

He  underwent  surgery  for  a  malignant 
growth  and  Is  still  under  treatment. 

"My  own  experience,"  the  Senator  said, 
"has  intensified  my  interest  in  anything  deal- 
ing with  health." 

He  pointed  to  the  Nation's  $6.8  billion  ex- 
penditure for  research,  most  of  it  dealing 
with  nuclear  science,  while  only  $211  mil- 
lion, or  4  percent,  was  spent  on  medical  re- 
search of  all  diseases. 

"Cobalt  radiation,  now  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer.  Is  a  result  of  research," 
Senator  Neuberger  said.  "If  my  trouble  had 
developed  a  few  years  ago  my  chances  would 
have  been  much  less. 

"Look  at  the  children  in  the  past  who  died 
of  polio,  diphtheria  and  other  diseases  be- 
fore medical  research  made  recovery  almost 
certain." 

children  should  be  informed 

"I  feel  every  child  is  entitled  to  the  right 
to  be  informed  of  dangers  ahead.  The  best 
place  to  do  this  Is  In  school — ^backed  by  re- 
search and  not  advertising  glamour,"  he  said. 

"In  contrast  to  the  questionable  advertis- 
ing which  prompts  young  people  to  take  up 
smoking  at  an  early  age,  when  they  frequent- 
ly are  told  to  associate  this  habit  with  the 
success  of  some  great  baseball  star  or  motion- 
picture  queen,  is  the  warning  by  the  Surgeon 


General  of  the  United  States,   Dr.  Leroy  ■. 
Burney,  who  said : 

"  'Many  independent  studies  thus  have 
confirmed  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
there  Is  a  high  degree  of  statistical  associa- 
tion between  lung  cancer  and  prolonged  cig- 
arette smoking  •  •  •  while  there  are  natur- 
ally differences  of  opinion  In  Interpreting  the 
data  on  lung  cancer  and  cigarette  smoking, 
the  Public  Health  Service  feels  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  Is  Increasingly  pointing  in  one 
direction — that  excessive  smoking  is  one  of 
the  causative  factors  in  lung  cancer',"  the 
Senator  quoted. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  Jan 
24, 1959] 

Public    Indifference    Delays    Health    Bill 

Portland,  Oreg. — Public  indifference,  ad- 
vertising power  and  sectional  economy  will 
be  major  hurdles  to  clear  before  the  public 
can  be  educated  on  the  health  hazards  sur- 
rounding the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco. 

Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  encountered  all  of  these  obstacles 
after  he  first  introduced  his  bill  for  Federal 
aid  to  States  desiring  to  give  their  school- 
children the  facts  of  research  concerning  the 
use  of  cigarettes  and  alcohol. 

He  Is  hopeful  there  will  be  an  upsurge  of 
support  from  Senators  and  the  public  when 
he  reintroduces  his  bUi  sometime  In  March. 

"Any  bill  that  has  strong  support  from 
public  bodies  in  the  States  will  be  brought 
out  of  committee  for  congressional  action," 
the  Senator  said. 

reaction  to  measure 

In  dividing  first  reaction  to  his  measure. 
Senator  Nfubehcer  listed  the  following: 

Public:  Indifferent,  little  immediate  sup- 
port in  general. 

Educators:  Some  support  but  far  under 
expectations. 

Churches:  Good  reaction  from  religious 
groups,  particularly  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists,  and  Methodists. 

Advertising  agencies :  Hostile  reaction  from 
advertising  magazines  and  publications. 
Much  of  their  revenues  come  from  tobacco 
and  liquor. 

"Only  a  few  Senators  gave  promise  of  sup- 
port." Senator  NEt^ERCER  said 

"Southern  Senators  are  swayed  away  from 
support  by  the  importance  of  the  tobacco 
crop  to  the  South  although  they  favored 
education  on  liquor. 

"I  realize  that  it  takes  time  to  build  up 
a  program  but  with  the  aid  of  such  organ- 
izations as  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
other  health  groups,  educators,  and  churches 
it  can  be  done. 

"If  the  public  gives  its  support  you  have 
a  chance  to  pass  legislation. 

"If  indifferent,  little  chance  because  of  the 
great  amount  of  legislation  facing  Congress." 

CHURCH    MEMBERS    LEND   SUPPORT 

Senator  Neuberger  said  he  received  many 
letters  from  Mormon  Church  ofBcials  and 
members  in  Utah.  Idaho,  and  California 
backing  his  program. 

"The  power  of  liquor  and  tobacco  adver- 
tisers Is  the  main  hurdle  facing  the  grant-in- 
aid  education  program,"  Senator  Neuberger 
said. 

"We  leave  the  field  entirely  to  the  liquor 
and  tobacco  people  who  have  unlimited  capi- 
tal to  support  their  products." 

The  Senator  Insisted  that  education  is  the 
great  hope  for  everything.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  grant-in-aid  plan  he  backs  for  giving 
the  facts  on  cigarettes  and  alcohol  respects 
State's  rights.  No  State,  be  said.  Is  required 
to  give  such  education  unless  it  so  desires. 

"I  dont  believe  In  prohibition."  he  de- 
clared, "but  I  do  believe  In  giving  relative 
facts.     If  advertisers  misdirect  the  Nation's 
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youth,  the  Government  should  at  least  give 
the  fair  facts. 

UJ9.    AGENCIES    UfCONSISTENT 

"If  ever  there  was  a  situation  where  the  left 
hand  knoweth  not  what  the  right  hand  do- 
eth.  It  Is  In  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment 
with  respect  to  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  While 
one  agency  of  Oovernment  warns  that  cig- 
arettes may  be  a  factor  In  causing  cancer,  the 
most  terrible  disease  afflicting  the  human 
race,  another  governmental  agency  subsidizes 
and  encourages  the  growth  of  the  product 
from  which  cigarettes  are  made." 

Senator  Neitberger  Inquired : 

•'What  would  be  the  reaction  here  In  Amer- 
ica If  we  learned  that  the  government  of 
Red  China  was  subsidizing  the  production 
of  popples,  from  which  opium  Is  distilled? 
Would  we  not  raise  our  voices  in  righteous 
scorn  and  indignation?  Then  what  must 
the  rest  of  the  world  thinls  of  the  fact  that 
In  the  United  States  eggs  and  meat  and 
vegetables  are  not  supported  as  basic  farm 
crops,  but  tobacco  Is?" 

The  Senator  conceded  that  "a  bill  is  sim- 
ply a  piece  of  printed  paper  that  can  be  in- 
definitely postponed." 

"Other  things."  he  said,  "cannot  be  post- 
poned so  readily — cancer  of  the  lung,  for 
instance.  The  doctors  and  scientists  will 
continue  their  studies.  They  will  report, 
and  some  men  In  Journalism  and  politics 
will  disseminate  the  reports.  People  will 
smoke  cigarettes,  and  human  tissue  and  pro- 
toplasm will  react  accordingly.  Such  events 
as  President  Elsenhower's  account  of  how  he 
himself  overcame  the  smoking  habit  are 
sure  to  have  a  mighty  effect.  Americans 
will  learn  the  facts  about  cigarettes  and  vari- 
ous diseases,  and  then  they  will  wonder  why 
their  Oovernment  considers  tobacco  a  basic 
crop  but  not  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  or 
baby's  milk  or  the  morning  baked  apple  or 
glass  of  orange  Juice. 

"When  enough  Americans  wonder  about 
this,  my  bin  will  pass."  Senator  Neuberger 
concluded. 


The  Federal  Budget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBR.^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  12,  1959 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  an  appropriate  day  to  recall  a 
statement  by  Abraham  Lincoln  which 
represents  one  of  the  guiding  principles 
in  his  private  life  and  a  basic  tenet  of 
his  approach  to  government 

In  1843,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

As  an  Individual  who  undertakes  to  live 
by  borrowing  soon  finds  his  original  means 
devoured  by  interest,  and  next,  no  one  left 
to  borrow  from,  so  it  must  be  with  a  govern- 
ment. 

Certainly  no  one  can  dispute  the  ef- 
fect of  continued  borrowins  on  the  fi- 
nances of  an  individual.  No  one  can 
liope  to  live  forever  by  borrowing,  for  he 
will  in  truth  be  eaten  up  by  interest. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  governments 
cannot  continue  to  live  by  borrowing. 
We  are  in  our  third  decade  of  the  era  of 
deficit  spending.  Since  1930  there  have 
been  only  6  years  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  lived  within  its  income. 
Yet  In  the  recent  years  this  country  has 
recorded  unparalleled  growth  and  pros- 
perity,  and  in  such   times   of   record- 


breaking  Income,  both  individuals  and 
governments  must  seize  the  opportunity 
to  retire  debts. 

We  are  faced  this  year  with  a  pre- 
cariously balanced  budget.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  budget  will  remain  balanced 
in  view  of  the  action  by  Congress  on  the 
first  few  spending  bills  which  have  been 
brought  before  the  two  Houses.  Many 
responsible  persons  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress feel  that  unless  there  is  bold  action 
to  balance  the  budget  this  year  and  in 
the  immediate  future,  there  will  never 
again  be  a  balanced  budget. 

I  share  the  view  that  we  are  reaching 
a  financial  crisis,  that  if  we  are  to  re- 
main a  nation  with  strong  economic 
policies  and  a  sound  dollar — or  p>erhap.s 
I  should  say  a  sound  50-cent  dollar  in 
view  of  past  inflationary  spirals — we 
must  act  boldly  and  strongly. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution on  this  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth  which  would  set  the  wheels  in  mo- 
tion for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  balanced  budget  except  in  war 
or  other  {^rave  emergency. 

I  do  not  feel  a  sen.so-of-Congress  reso- 
lution or  any  other  act  of  Con.erress  can 
do  the  job,  for  it  is  agreed  that  an  act 
of  one  Congress  does  not  necessarily 
bind  succeeding  Congresses.  We  must 
put  this  resolve — if  the  people  express 
their  desire  for  it — in  such  a  way  that  it 
cannot  be  circumvented  in  future  years. 

My  mail  shows  a  growing  concern  by 
persons  throughout  the  country  about 
inflation  and  deficit  spending.  I  know 
other  Members  who  also  report  the  same 
trend.  People  realize  you  cannot  live 
forever  on  bqrrowed  money  and  they 
know  that  Uncle  Sam  cannot  either. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  let  the  people 
decide  through  their  State  legislatures 
whether  they  want  to  continue  deficit 
spending  and  inflation  or  whether  we  will 
live  within  our  income.  Let  the  people 
decide  and  then  we  will  do  their  bidding. 


Extension  of  the  Drafi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  V.  CARTER 

OF   IOWA 

IN^'l'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  1959 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
cast  my  vote  against  H.R.  2260,  the  res- 
olution which  proposes  to  extend  the 
present  draft  law  for  a  period  of  4  years 
and  which  was  overwhelmingly  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Only 
20  Members  of  the  House  voted  against 
the  bill,  althoutih  you  and  I  know  that 
there  were  many  more  who  did  not.  deep 
in  their  hearts,  favor  the  extension  of 
a  national  conscription.  This  fact  in 
itself  may  be  indicative  of  the  inordi- 
nate amount  of  influence  that  the  past 
20  years  of  military  presence  has  im- 
posed on  our  thinking.  True,  this  mili- 
tary presence  has  been  a  most  necessary 
one,  but  one  nevertheless  that  should  be 
continuously  reevaluated  in  the  light  of 
these  rapidly  changing  times. 


I  do  not  propose.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  military 
forces.  I  think  that  we  all  recognize 
such  a  need  is  self-evident.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  kind  of  military  forces  do 
we  need?  We  are  constantly  told  that 
the  Armed  Forces  need  highly  profes- 
sional, highly  trained,  highly  skilled, 
highly  technical,  and  highly  motivated 
personnel  in  this  age  in  which  we  live. 
Are  those  the  words  that  descrilie  the 
draftee?  I  think  we  all  realize  that  they 
are  not.  Furthermore.  I  think  we  all 
realize  that  the  average  draftee  never 
receives  the  incentives  that  will  convert 
him  into  the  type  of  person  fitted  by 
these  descriptive  words.  The  so-called 
incentive  pay  bill  of  the  last  Congress 
was  badly  misnamed.  The  only  incentive 
that  can  be  read  into  this  bill  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  everyone  who 
enters  the  Armed  Forces  is  convinced  he 
will  become  an  admiial  or  a  general.  We 
know  that  such  an  assumption  would  be 
entirely  erroneous.  Since  the  flag  posi- 
tions, which  were  really  the  only  ones 
to  substantially  benefit  from  the  incen- 
tive pay  bill,  are  usually  available  only  to 
graduates  of  the  service  academies  who, 
presumably,  are  already  provided  with 
npce.ssary  incentives,  there  actually  re- 
mains little  or  nothing  for  the  conscrip- 
tee  or  volunteer  to  entice  him  to  become 
a  career  military  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  draft  has  been  with 
us  for  almost  „20  years  now.  far  too  long. 
We  all  know  it  is  not  being  fairly  and 
impartially  administered  and  is  far  from 
universal  in  its  effect.  Only  one  of  the 
three  armed  services  is  actually  using 
it  to  any  extent.  So  tne  true  purpose  of 
the  draft  is  to  act  as  a  club  to  force 
young  men  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces. 
Those  who  volunteer  for  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  are  only  indicating  their 
desire,  not  to  faithfully  serve  those  par- 
ticular arms,  but  rather  to  avoid  the 
rigors  of  Army  life.  Those  who  wait  for 
the  draft  are  simply  saying,  in  effect,  that 
they  want  to  take  the  quickest  way  out. 
In  either  instance,  the  psychological  ap- 
proach of  these  young  men  to  military 
service  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  it 
should  be.  and  what  I  think  it  can  be. 
Without  the  draft,  the  armed  services 
would  be  forced  to  make  a  military  career 
the  attractive  thing  that  it  must  become 
in  order  to  get  the  tyjje  of  individual  they 
proclaim  to  be  so  necessary  in  this  tech- 
nical era.  They  would  have  to  look  else- 
where for  the  cooks,  sweepers,  chauf- 
feurs, and  assorted  coolie  labor  for  which 
today's  conscripts  are  being  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in  youth 
work  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  also 
have  two  teenage  sons.  I  think  we  can 
all  recall  from  our  own  lives  and  exp>er- 
iences,  as  well  as  those  we  have  ob- 
served, the  fact  that  there  is  a  naturally 
occurring  amount  of  uncertainty  and  in- 
decision during  the  years  approaching 
adulthood.  Our  draft  law  is  simply  ag- 
gravating this  uncertainty  and  is.  in  fact, 
a  substantial  contributing  factor  to  our 
national  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Our  destiny  and  survival  may  very  well 
rest  in  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  youth 
which  are  today  subject  to  the  draft.  If 
the  pitched  battle  for  survival  comes,  it 
must  surely  come,  it  seems,  within  the 
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next  30  years,  or  even  sooner.  From 
every  quarter,  voices  cry  out  that  we  need 
scientists,  educators,  philosophers,  ar- 
tists, and  political  leaders  to  revivify  the 
essences  and  guts  of  Americanism,  and  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  communism  all 
over  the  world.  But  what  do  we  do  to 
the  very  number  from  which  these  people 
are  to  come?  We  cast  over  them  the 
dark  cloud  of  frustration  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  form  of  the  draft.  We  dis- 
courage, delay,  and,  in  some  cases,  deny 
the  steps  that  will  lead  them  to  lives  of 
leadership  and  service  in  their  chosen 
field  and  on  a  high  level.  Our  youth 
cannot  help  but  wonder  why  we  have 
huge  armies  that  train  and  retrain,  while 
Asian,  Middle  Eastern,  and  South  Ameri- 
can nations  continue  to  fall  under  the 
influence,  if  not  the  domination,  of  com- 
munism. These  youth  have  a  vague  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness,  to  which  they  are  prob- 
ably unable  to  give  expression  in  most 
cases,  that  i>erhaps  we  have  here  an  en- 
emy who  must  be  fought  in  other  ways. 
They  are  told  that  we  are  engaged  in 
an  ideological  conflict  for  men's  minds. 
Yet  many  of  our  youth  who  are  suffi- 
ciently endowed  to  prepare  themselves 
for  this  conflict  are  conscripted  for  a 
period  of  years,  in  which  they  perform 
menial  tasks,  and  they  either  lose  the 
impetus  or  the  opportunity  to  sufliciently 
prepare  themselves  for  the  defense  of  de- 
mocracy. A  further  perplexing  factor  to 
our  youth  is  the  fact  that  our  Nation's 
leaders,  whom  they  feel  certainly  must 
be  wise  men,  fail  to  furnish  them  the  op- 
portunities and  inspiration,  even  the  ex- 
ample, as  to  how  this  enemy  should  be 
fought.  Could  it  be  that  the  vistas  of  our 
leadership  are  too  limited  and  too  inter- 
woven with  the  traditional  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  national  power  to  see  that  we 
are  immolating  much  of  the  potential 
of  our  youth  on  the  altar  of  national  con- 
scription. 

Let  us  liberate  our  youth,  during  that 
period  of  unique  vitality,  to  follow  what- 
ever constructive  paths  they  may  choose. 
Let  one  of  these  choices  be  a  career  in 
an  attractive  Military  Establishment 
where  only  the  dedicated  and  proficient 
volunteer  can  exist. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  can  elim- 
inate these  shackles  and  hindrances 
which  are  so  repugnant  to  the  basic 
American  concept  of  individual  freedom 
and  mitiative,  which  has  always  been 
the  keystone  of  our  greatness. 


RecofnitioB     It     Gven    to     Worldwide 
TraTel  Show  at  Biuefield,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsT  vntGiifiA 
IN  THE  SBNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  12. 1959 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
next  Tuesday,  February  17,  the  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.,  Automobile  Club  will  open 
its  Worldwide  Travel  Show  in  the  Blue- 
field  Municipal  Auditorium. 


Mine  has  been  a  lively  interest  in  the 
beneficial  effects  of  travel,  and  I  was 
privileged  to  issue  a  citatement  in  con- 
nection with  the  forthcoming  Bluefield 
Automobile  Club  travel  show  venture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  statement  to  the 
sponsoring  club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  Blue- 
field  Automobile  Club  and  its  director  of 
travel,  James  H.  Cowan,  for  Initiating  the 
first  Worldwide  Travel  Show  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  confident  of  the  success  oi  this 
venture.  The  Bluefield  Automobile  Club  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Mountaineer  State  for  taking  this  step  r,o  at- 
tract the  attention  of  American  travel- 
ers to  the  charms  and  beauties  of  our  fair 
State. 

The  tourist  Industry  offers  one  of  the 
chief,  sources  of  potential  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and 
the  automobile  clubs  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  part  they  are  playing  in  stimulating 
Its  development. 

But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Bluefield 
Automobile  Club  Show  Is  not  limited  by 
merely  State  or  sectional  Interests.  This  ex- 
hibition is  an  appropriate  expression  of  the 
growing  interest  of  Americans  in  world 
travel  itself,  and  It  offers  another  link  be- 
tween us  and  our  neighbors  in  other   lands. 

We  Americans  are  a  mobile  people,  and 
the  urge  to  be  somewhere  else  will  hold  a 
continued  fascination  for  Innumerable  mil- 
lions of  folk  during  this  next  record  travel 
year. 

The  once-popular  song  words,  "I  was 
born  to  wander,  I  was  born  to  roam,"  con- 
tinue to  be  lived  by  vacationers  and  tourists 
who  are  lured  "to  the  far-away  places  with 
the  strange-sounding  names." 

We  Americans  who  live  and  work  at  such 
a  rapid  pace  can  find  In  travel  refreshment 
for  the  body  and  renewal  of  the  lagging  spir- 
it. We  may  be  mindful  as  well  of  the  In- 
spirational and  spiritual  values  that  flow 
from  travel  and  the  act  of  occasionally  draw- 
ing away  from  our  dally  preoccupations.  For 
it  was  the  Master  of  all  mankind,  who,  when 
the  pressures  from  expectant  people  tapped 
too  deeply  His  earthly  resources,  whispered 
to  His  disciples:  "Come  apart,  and  rest  a 
while." 

Travel,  however,  fulfills  more  than  the 
needs  of  the  individual  alone.  For  the 
American  traveler  has  become  his  country's 
main  diplomat  abroad.  And  as  a  nation  we 
are  in  large  measure  Judged  by  our  neighbors 
in  other  lands  on  the  basis  of  the  behavior 
of  the  American  tourist.  Thus,  the  modern 
conveniences  of  travel — the  jet  airliner  and 
the  luxury  ocean  liner — will  not  alone  bring 
about  a  world  commiuilty  of  neighbors. 
There  must  be  global-mined  people  traveling, 
men  and  women  disposed  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  customs,  cultures,  and  the 
philosophies  of  the  countries  they  visit. 

The  late  Irish  poet,  George  Russell,  pre- 
dicted in  the  1920'B  that  the  United  States 
would  have  an  historic  role  to  play,  because 
"Americans  have  been  the  first  people  to 
adopt  a  planetary  viewpoint."  Though  Rus- 
sell's statement  was  contested  by  those  who 
worried  about  America's  apparent  drift  to 
extreme  Isolation,  he  insisted  that  he  could 
detect  signs  that  we  were  preparing  to  as- 
sume planetary  responsibilities.  He  said, 
"You  Americans  have  a  vision  about  this 
planet  that  no  other  nation  has  ever  had." 

We  need  to  understand  that  our  177  mil- 
lion citizens,  comprising  only  10  percent  of 
the  non-Soviet  world,  control  over  half  of 
the  world's  production  of  goods.  Therefore, 
our  policies  and  our  actions  affect  not  only 


our  own  national  destiny,  but  that  of  the 
world  at  large.  We  are  challenged  to  think- 
ing In  world  terms.  We  have  now  reached 
the  point  where  we  mvist  assume  the  same 
kind  of  responsibility  in  world  affairs  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  assume  In  our  Individual 
affairs.  If  we  falter,  the  free  world  falters. 
If  we  are  firm,  the  free  world  is  firm. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  Marian  Ander- 
son's Concert  on  the  Steps  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  12,  1959 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Members  of  Congress  have  joined  in 
tribute  to  the  man  whom  many  Ameri- 
cans regard  as  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
history  of  our  coimtry,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  have  heard  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, Carl  Sandburg,  speak  on  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  man  who 
has  been  described  by  Walt  Whitman  as 
"the  grandest  figure  on  the  crowded  can- 
vas of  the  drama  of  the  19th  century." 

Mr.  Sandburg  declared  just  a  few  days 
ago  that  Abraham  Lincoln  took  the  word 
"hberty"  as  precious,  saying  in  1858: 

Our  reliance  Is  In  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  planted  In  our  bosoms.  Our  de- 
fense Is  in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit 
which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all 
men.  In   all  lands,   everjrwhere. 

Not  only,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  1959  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  It  is  also  just  20  years 
ago  that  Lincoln's  memory  was  honored 
in  a  concert  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  a  concert  given  by  one  of  the 
grandest  figures  on  the  crowded  canvas 
of  the  drama  of  our  century.  Miss 
Marian  Anderson. 

It  seemed  to  me  most  fitting  that  Miss 
Anderson,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
musicians  and  one  of  America's  finest 
citizens,  should  be  invited  to  sing  at  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  today  when  we 
commemorate  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  For  this  reason,  last  month  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements  on  the 
Joint  Session  urging  that  Miss  Anderson 
be  invited.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I 
understand  the  committee  did  extend  to 
this  great  lady  an  invitation  and  that 
only  the  pressures  of  the  late  hour  pre- 
vented her  being  with  us  today. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee : 

Congress  of  thz  Untts)  States, 

HoTTSE  or  Refhesentattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29, 1959. 
The  Honorable  Fred  Schwengb., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Schwxnoel:  I  am  writing  to  you 
in  your  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Arrangements  on  the  Joint  Session  of 
Congress  for  the  commemoration  of  the  ISOth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  lAncoln. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  your  commit- 
tee  has    invited   former   Presidents    Herbert 
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Hoover  and  Harry  S  Truman  to  take  part  In 
the  ceremonies  ot  February  12,  1950,  and 
that  your  committee  baa  alao  arranged  for 
participation  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  dis- 
tingui&hed  American  poet.  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg, 
and  the  distinguished  American  actor,  Mr. 
Fredrlc  March. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  and  your  col- 
leagues on  your  plans  for  honoring  the 
memory  of  this  towering  figure  in  our  coun- 
try's history. 

I  should  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  you 
invite  another  distinguished  American  to 
take  part  In  the  activities  of  February  12— 
MLss  Marian  Anderson,  one  of  the  worlds 
greatest  musicians  and  one  of  America's 
finest  citizens. 

I  was  among  those  who  on  May  28,  1957. 
watched  Marian  Anderson  receive  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
president  of  St.  Marys  College.  Notre  Dam"if 
Indiana.     The  degree  citation  read  In  part: 

Arturo  Toscaninl  said  of  Marian  Ander- 
son that  a  voice  like  hers  happens  once  In  a 
hundred  years.  The  distinguished  composer 
Sibelius  protested  that  the  roof  of  his  hou?e 
was  too  low  for  her  voice  •  •  •  Chiefs  of 
state  representing  their  people  have  cele- 
brated her  public  triumphs.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  our  own  Government.  Marian  Ander- 
son has  sung  to  honor  the  visit  of  royalty,  the 
return  of  a  hero  from  a  war  and  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  a  President." 

Miss  Anderson  has  Indeed  served  our  coun- 
try nobly  and  In  many  capacities,  most 
recently  as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  She 
won  much  friendship  for  the  United  States 
by  her  1956  and  1957  concert  tours  In  Europe 
and  the  Par  and  Near  East. 

Her  accomplishments  are  many  and  could 
be  multiplied  and.  as  the  President  of  St 
Mary's  College  said  In  1957.  "All  these 
achievements  Miss  Anderson  has  accom- 
plished In  a  spirit  of  profound  Christian 
faith." 

It  was  Just  20  years  ago,  In  1939.  that 
Marian  Anderson  gave  her  now  legendary 
Easter  concert  before  75.000  persons  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  She  sang  from  the  steps  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

I  believe  it  would  be  most  fitting  for  your 
committee  to  invite  Miss  Anderson  once  again 
to  sing  in  the  shadow  of  Lincoln's  memory 
as  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Join  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  man  who  Is  the  symbol  of  America's 
dedication  to  freedom. 

I  hope.  sir.  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
on  the  committee  will  invite  Miss  Anderson 
to  take  part  In  the  ceremonies  of  February  12. 
1959.  before  the  Joint  session  of  Congress. 

With  highest  regard  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John   Brademas, 
Member  of  Coiigrexx. 


Hoasing  for  the  Elderly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  12.  1959 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  housing  bill  which 
should  be  of  substantial  assistance  in 
relieving  the  shortage  of  housing  for 
elderly  persons  and  in  increasing  rental 
housing  and  related  special  health  fa- 
cilities for  elderly  families.     My  bill  is 


directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
two  objectives: 

First.  Assistance  In  obtaining  more 
liberal  PHA  financing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rental  and  sales  housing,  es- 
pecially designed  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  our  senior  citizens;  and 

Second.  Provision  of  adequate  health 
and  medical  facilities  as  an  integral  part 
of  such  elderly  faqiily  housing  projects. 

This  bill  makes  a  substantial  amend- 
ment to  the  e.xisting  FHA  program  for 
section  213  cooperative  housing,  and  in 
addition,  provides  for  an  entirely  new 
Tl-iM  insured-loan  program  for  elderly 
famUy  rental  housing  and  for  nursing 
hofftes.    The  program  for  improving  the 

tnctng  of  elderly  family  rental  hous- 
set  forth  in  a  new  section  proposed 
for  inclusion  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended. 

This  new  section.  229,  would  increa.se 
the  dollar  limits  on  in.sured  loans  for 
elderly  family  rental  units  and  provide 
for  insurance  of  a  loan  up  to  the  full 
replacement  cost  of  a  project  as  esti- 
mated by  FHA.  A  significant  change 
from  existing  law  is  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  FHA  in.surance  of  loans  for 
both  profit  corporations  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  Present  law  is  limited 
to  nonprofit  operations. 

In  my  bill,  the  maximum  interest  rate 
would  be  4 '2  percent  and  a  priority  of 
occupancy  is  assured  for  elderly  persons 
or  families — 60  years  of  age  or  over.  At 
lea.st  50  E>ercent  of  the  units  in  such  a 
project  would  have  to  be  especially  de- 
signed for  occupancy  by  elderly  persons. 

By  special  definition,  the  mortgage  on 
an  elderly  family  rental  project  would 
be  able  to  cover  structures  and  facihties 
designed  for  assisting  the  elderly  oc- 
cupants in  the  care  of  their  health. 
These  special  facilities  would  be  such 
structures  as  infirmaries,  inpatient  or 
outpatient  health  facilities,  therapeutic 
facilities  or  such  other  facilities  as  the 
Commissioner  of  FHA  might  approve 
and  deem  adequate  to  serve  the  elderly 
occupants  of  the  project. 

In  addition,  my  bill  amends  the  exist- 
ing law  on  cooperative  housing  to  pro- 
vide that  an  FHA  section  213  cooperative 
housing  mortgage,  for  cither  .sale  or 
rental  housing,  can  cover  the  co.st  of 
special  facilities  which  are  of  the  type 
I  have  just  described.  In  this  way,  a 
cooperative  housing  project  which,  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  is  an  ideal 
vehicle  for  the  supply  of  low-cost,  lib- 
erally financed  housing  suitable  for  our 
senior  citizens,  will  be  even  more  able 
to  serve  their  needs.  Existing  law  al- 
ready permits  cooperative  rental  projects 
to  cover  needed  commercial  and  com- 
munity facilities.  It  makes  sense,  there- 
fore, to  add  this  further  provision  and 
thus  make  possible  in  its  most  beneficial 
way.  the  availability  of  cooperative 
housing  for  our  elderly  families. 

In  one  further  way,  this  bill  should 
prove  of  real  assistance  for  elderly  family 
housing  projects.  I  have  included  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  which  have  already 
received  the  approval  of  the  other  body, 
covering  a  new  program  for  the  Insur- 
ance of  a  loan  for  the  construction  of  a 
nursing  home  especially  directed  toward 


the  care  of  elderly  persons.  In  my  bill, 
I  have  Included  in  addition,  however,  a 
provision  directing  the  FHA  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  such  nursing  homes 
at  or  near  the  site  of  elderly  family  hous- 
ing projects.  In  particular,  I  am  anxious 
for  the  facilities  made  available  by  these 
FHA  programs  to  result  in  coordinated 
and  integrated  projects  of  most  benefit 
and  economical  use  for  our  elderly  fami- 
lies. Wherever  possible,  I  feel,  that  proj- 
ects of  housing  designed  for  our  senior 
citizens  should  be  set  up  so  as  to  become 
a  fully  equipped  community  for  their 
better  enjoyment  of  life. 

I  would  hope  in  the  future  that  a  pro- 
gram can  be  devised,  using  private 
financing  and  private  construction  tout 
with  the  insurance  provided  under  tlje 
FHA  programs,  so  that  our  large,  single 
family  housinff  projects  under  the  basic 
section  203  of  FHA,  can  be  developed  as 
planned  communities  including  the  fa- 
cilities and  services,  with  FHA  financing 
aid.  if  needed,  that  seem  best  suited  to 
the  majoi'ity  of  the  occupants  for  which 
the  project  is  built. 

Let  me  note  that  the  amendments  to 
existing  law  which  are  contained  in  this 
bill  and  the  provisions  of  a  proposed  new 
program  for  FHA  rental  housing,  are  no 
burden  upon  current  budget  proposals  in 
any  manner  whatsoever.  At  the  most, 
in  the  long  distance  future,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  contingent  liability  as  now 
exists  on  all  FHA  insured  loans.  Ex- 
perience has  dfmonstrated  conclusively, 
however,  that  the  security  of  the  con- 
struction, coupled  with  the  debenture 
system  of  FHA.  are  more  than  adequate, 
together  with  its  very  substantial  finan- 
cial reserves,  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment's interest,  without  drain,  in  any 
way.  upon  taxpayers. 


Civil  Rights  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12, 1959 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  seven  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  in  his  civil  rights  mes- 
sage of  February  5.  1959. 

Thi.s  proposed  Civil  RiRhts  Act  of  1939 
constitutes  a  moderate,  practical,  sound, 
and.  I  believe,  uenerally  acceptable  step 
forward. 

Fir.st.  Title  I  would  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
rights  or  the  performance  of  duties  under 
orders  of  US.  courts  in  school  desegre- 
gation cases. 

Second.  Title  II  of  the  bill  would  make 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  cross  State  lines 
to  avoid  prosecution  or  confinement  for 
destroying  or  attempting  to  destroy  by 
fire  or  explosive  any  structure  used  fot 
educational  or  religious  purposes.  This 
legislation  will  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
assist  local   enforcement  authorities  to 
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track  down  the  perpetrators  of  such 
offenses. 

Third.  The  President  has  said  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  the  keystone  of  demo- 
cratic self-government.  Title  m  of  my 
bill  will  require  election  officers  to  retain 
and  preserve  for  3  years  all  records  and 
papers  which  come  into  their  possession 
relating  to  elections  involving  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office.  The  measure 
will  also  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  demand  their  production  for  exami- 
nation and  copying  with  recourse  to  the 
courts  In  the  event  of  noncompliance. 

Fourth.  In  establishing  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  the  85th  Congress 
provided  that  the  Commission  shall  ter- 
minate its  existence  not  later  than  2 
years  and  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
"enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Tliis 
would  mean  that  in  the  absence  of  an 
extension  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
would,  at  the  latest,  cease  to  exL-^t  early 
in  November  of  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recommended,  and  title  IV  of 
this  bill  will  accomplish,  a  2-year  exten- 
sion in  order  that  the  Commission  may 
adequately  perform  the  job  for  which  it 
was  created.    The  bill  also  provides  for 


the  President  and  the  Congress  to  be  ad- 
vised in  an  interim  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  September  1,  1959. 
as  to  Commission  activities  as  of  that 
date. 

Fifth.  Title  V  will  give  legislature  stat- 
ure and  independent  existence  to  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Un- 
der Government  Contracts.  The  15 
member  Presidential  Commission  would 
be  authorized  to  continue  and  to  expand 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  to  promote  equal  job  opportunity 
in  the  F>erfonnance  of  Government  con- 
tracts without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Sixth.  Title  VI  of  the  bill  would  ap- 
propriately amend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  of  the  81st  Congress,  which  authorize 
Federal  pajments  to  school  districts 
which  provide  free  public  education  to 
children  whose  parents  reside  or  work 
on  Federal  property  not  subject  to  State 
or  local  taxation  to  include  children  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  whether 
they  reside  on  Federal  property  or  not. 
This  title  will  also  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  school  buildings  as  rental 
property,  to  be  used  for  providing  for 


children  of  military  personnel  education 
necessitated  by  the  closing  of  the  public 
schools. 

Seventh.  The  final  substantive  title, 
title  vn,  will  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  States  which  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  May  17,  1954 — Brown 
against  Board  of  Education — maintained 
segregated  schools  and  which  seek  to 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose by  making  Federal  grants  available 
to  the  States.  Also,  at  the  request  of 
the  States  or  local  agencies,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  be  author- 
ized to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
information  in  the  development  of  de- 
segregation programs  and  upon  request 
of  such  officials  will  initiate  or  partici- 
pate in  conferences  dealing  with  the  edu- 
cational aspects  of  problems  arising  from 
desegregation  of  public  schools. 

As  indicated  at  the  outset  of  this  state- 
ment, I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  is  a 
sensible,  middle  course  which  the  Con- 
gress should  look  upon  with  favor.  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  receive  considera- 
tion at  an  early  date. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Fkhiu  .\hy  If),  V.)7y9 

Rev.  John  C.  Petrauskas,  headmas- 
ter, Marianapolis  Preparatory  School, 
Thompson,  Conn.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  as  we  humbly  commend  our- 
selves to  Thy  omnipresence,  we  invoke 
Thy  infinite  blessings  on  this  august 
assembly,  whose  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions reverberate  to  the  farthermost 
ends  of  the  world  which  Thou  hast 
created. 

Imbue  our  lawmakers,  O  Lord,  with  a 
delicate  sense  of  justice,  a  burning  love 
of  the  moral  good,  an  unrelenting  oppo- 
sition to  iniquity,  and  an  unswerving 
trust  in  Thy  inscrutable  ways. 

As  Thou  regardest  this  troubled  world, 
with  its  emphasis  on  superlatives,  take 
heed.  O  Lord,  of  the  plight  of  small  na- 
tions. We  beseech  Thee  to  look  with 
favor  upon  Lithuania  and  her  neighbor- 
ing Baltic  States  as  they  mark  in  mourn- 
ing a  once  proudly  proclaimed  freedom 
and  independence.  Banish  tyranny  and 
bondage  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
grant  that  Lithuania  and  all  other  cap- 
tive nations  may  once  again  know  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  security,  so  that 
they  may  continue  to  glorify  Thee. 

With  filial  devotion  and  confidence,  we 
have  recourse  to  Thee,  who  hast  been 
called  our  tainted  nature's  solitary 
boast,  and  whose  motherly  concern  em- 
braces the  suffering  and  the  oppressed. 
Instill  in  mankind  a  deeper  sense  of 
human  brotherhood  under  Thy  common 
motherhood  and  present  to  God,  tho 
Father  of  all,  our  prayerful  petition  that 
international  Justice  and  peace  with 
honor  may  endure  pmnny  nations  for- 
ever.   Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT  PRO  XrMPORX. 

Wash  ington.  D.C.,  February  16, 1959. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  a  Senator 
from  the  St.ate  of  Connecticut,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EXDDD  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  cormection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  12,  1959,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Me.ssages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  February  12,  1959.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  961)  fixing  the  represen- 
tation of  the  majority  and  minority 
membership  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 


JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  news  of  the  weekend  from  Wal- 
ter Reed  Hospital  weighs  heavily  upon 
aU  of  us  as  we  meet  here  in  the  Senate 
today. 

A  valued  American  lies  ill.  Our  hearts 
and  the  hearts  of  free  men  everywhere  go 
out  to  John  Foster  Dulles  as  he  begins  his 
fight  for  health.  If  tenacity,  dedication, 
and  resoluteness  of  purpose  are  allies  of 
medicine,  then  the  prognosis  is  certainly 
encouraging,  for  Mr.  Dulles  has  never 
been  lacking  in  these  qualities.  In  the 
most  difficult  and  demanding  of  public 
duties,  he  has  been  tenacious  and  tireless 
in  pursuit  of  what  he  has  held  to  be 
right.  His  exeunple  of  exhausting  and 
unhesitating  devotion  to  duty  is  one 
which  we  both  admire  and  envy. 

Over  the  period  of  his  service  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Dulles  and  I  have 
both  agreed  and  disagreed.  Yet  it  has 
never  been  difficult  to  work  with  him  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  say  anything  per- 
sonal about  him  in  any  circumstance, 
for  I  have  held  him  in  very  high  regard, 
and  I  stUl  do. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  measure  of  our 
feelings  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Poster  Dulles,  I  now  submit,  and  send  to 
the  desk,  a  resolution  which  expresses 
the  sympathy  of  the  Senate  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  this  time  of  his  illness, 
and  expresses  our  prayers  and  our  con- 
fidence for  his  early  recovery.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  reso- 
lution is  read,   it  be  considered   and 
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Hoover  and  Harry  S  Truman  to  take  part  In 
the  ceremonlea  of  February  12.  195S,  and 
that  your  committee  has  alao  arranged  for 
participation  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  dis- 
tinguished American  poet.  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg, 
and  the  distinguished  American  actor.  Mr. 
Fredrlc  March. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  and  your  col- 
leagues on  your  plans  for  honoring  the 
memory  of  this  towering  figure  In  our  coun- 
try's history. 

I  should  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  you 
invite  another  distinguished  American  to 
take  part  In  the  activities  of  February  12— 
Miss  Marian  Anderson,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  musicians  and  one  of  America's 
finest  citizens. 

I  was  among  those  who  on  May  26.  1957, 
watched  Marian  Anderson  receive  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the 
president  of  St.  Marys  College.  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana.     The  degree  citation  rend  in  part : 

Arturo  Toscanini  said  of  Marian  Ander- 
son that  a  voice  like  hers  happens  once  in  a 
hundred  years.  The  distinguished  compoaer 
Sibelius  protested  that  the  roof  of  his  houpe 
was  too  low  for  her  voice  •  •  •  Chiefs  of 
state  representing  their  people  have  cele- 
brated her  public  triumphs.  At  the  Invita- 
tion of  our  own  Government,  Marian  Ander- 
son has  sung  to  honor  the  visit  of  royalty,  the 
return  of  a  hero  from  a  war  and  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  a  President." 

Miss  Anderson  has  indeed  served  our  coun- 
try nobly  and  in  many  capacities,  most 
recently  as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  She 
won  much  friendship  for  the  United  States 
by  her  1956  and  1957  concert  tours  In  Europe 
and  the  Par  and  Near  East. 

Her  accomplishments  are  many  and  could 
be  multiplied  and,  as  the  President  of  St. 
Mary's  College  said  in  1957,  "All  these 
achievements  Miss  Anderson  has  accom- 
plished In  a  spirit  of  profound  Christian 
faith." 

It  was  Just  20  years  ago.  In  1939,  that 
Marian  Anderson  gave  her  now  legendary 
Easter  concert  before  75,000  persons  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  She  sang  from  the  steps  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

I  believe  It  would  be  most  fitting  for  your 
committee  to  invite  Miss  Anderson  once  again 
to  sing  In  the  shadow  of  Lincoln's  memory 
as  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Join  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  man  who  is  the  symbol  of  America's 
dedication  to  freedom. 

I  hope,  sir,  that  you  and  your  colle:igues 
on  the  committee  will  Invite  Miss  Anderson 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  February  12, 
1959,  before  the  Joint  session  of  Congress. 

With  highest  regard  and  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Brademas. 
JWcmber  of  Congress. 


Housing  for  the  Elderly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday .  February  12.  1959 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  housing  bill  which 
should  be  of  substantial  assistance  in 
relieving  the  shortage  of  housing  for 
elderly  persons  and  in  increasing  rental 
housing  and  related  special  health  fa- 
cilities for  elderly  families.     My  bill  is 


directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
two  objectives: 

First.  Assistance  In  obtaining  more 
liberal  FHA  financing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rental  and  sales  housing,  es- 
pecially designed  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  our  senior  citizens;  and 

Second.  Provision  of  adequate  health 
and  medical  facilities  as  an  integral  part 
of  such  elderly  family  housing  projects. 

This  bill  makes  a  substantial  amend- 
ment to  the  existing  FHA  program  for 
section  213  cooperative  housing,  and  in 
addition,  provides  for  an  entirely  new 
FHA  insured-loan  program  for  elderly 
family  rental  housing  and  for  nursing 
homes.  The  program  for  improving  the 
financtnR  of  elderly  family  rental  hous- 
ing is  set  forth  in  a  new  section  proposed 
for  inclusion  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  as  amended. 

This  new  section.  229.  would  increase 
the  dollar  limits  on  insuied  loans  for 
elderly  family  rental  units  and  provide 
for  insurance  of  a  loan  up  to  the  full 
replacement  cost  of  a  project  as  esti- 
mated by  FHA.  A  significant  change 
from  existing  law  is  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  FHA  in.surance  of  loans  for 
both  profit  corporations  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  Present  law  is  limited 
to  nonprofit  operations. 

In  my  bill,  the  maximum  interest  rate 
would  be  4 '2  percent  and  a  priority  of 
occupancy  is  assured  for  elderly  persons 
or  families — 60  years  of  age  or  over.  At 
least  50  percent  of  the  units  in  .such  a 
project  would  have  to  be  especially  de- 
signed for  occupancy  by  elderly  persons. 

By  special  definition,  the  mortgage  on 
an  elderly  family  rental  project  would 
be  able  to  cover  structures  and  facilities 
designed  for  assisting  the  elderly  oc- 
cupants in  the  care  of  their  health. 
These  special  facilities  would  be  such 
structures  as  infirmaries,  inpatient  or 
outpatient  health  facilities,  therapeutic 
facilities  or  such  other  facilities  as  the 
Commissioner  of  FHA  might  approve 
and  deem  adequate  to  sei-ve  the  elderly 
occupants  of  the  project. 

In  addition,  my  bill  amends  the  exi.st- 
ing  law  on  cooperative  housinj"  to  pro- 
vide that  an  FHA  section  213  cooperative 
housing  mortgage,  for  either  sale  or 
rental  housing,  can  cover  the  cost  of 
special  facilities  which  are  of  the  type 
I  have  just  described.  In  this  way.  a 
cooperative  housing  project  which,  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  is  an  ideal 
vehicle  for  the  supply  of  low-cost,  lib- 
erally financed  housing  suitable  for  our 
senior  citizens,  will  be  even  more  able 
to  serve  their  needs.  Existing  law  al- 
ready permits  cooperative  rental  projects 
to  cover  needed  commercial  and  com- 
munity facilities.  It  makes  sense,  there- 
fore, to  add  this  further  provision  and 
thus  make  possible  in  its  most  beneficial 
way,  the  availability  of  cooperative 
housing  for  our  elderly  families. 

In  one  further  way.  this  bill  should 
prove  of  real  assistance  for  elderly  family 
housing  projects.  I  have  Included  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  which  have  already 
received  the  approval  of  the  other  body, 
covering  a  new  program  for  the  Insur- 
ance of  a  loan  for  the  construction  of  a 
nursing  home  especially  directed  toward 


the  care  of  elderly  persons.  In  my  bill, 
I  have  Included  in  addition,  however,  a 
provision  directing  the  FHA  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  such  nursing  homes 
at  or  near  the  site  of  elderly  family  hous- 
ing projects.  In  particular.  I  am  anxious 
for  the  facilities  made  available  by  these 
FHA  programs  to  result  in  coordinated 
and  integrated  projects  of  most  benefit 
and  economical  use  for  our  elderly  fami- 
lies. Wherever  possible.  I  feel,  that  proj- 
ects of  housing  designed  for  our  senior 
citizens  should  be  set  up  so  as  to  become 
a  fully  equipped  community  for  their 
better  enjoyment  of  life. 

I  would  hope  in  the  future  that  a  pro- 
gram can  be  devLsed.  using  private 
financing  and  private  construction  tout 
with  the  insurance  provided  under  the 
FHA  programs,  so  that  our  large,  single 
family  housing  projects  under  the  basic 
section  203  of  FHA.  can  be  developed  as 
planned  communities  including  the  fa- 
cilities and  services,  with  FHA  financing 
aid.  if  needed,  that  seem  best  suited  to 
the  majority  of  the  occupants  for  which 
the  project  is  built. 

Let  me  note  that  the  amendments  to 
existing  law  which  are  contained  in  this 
bill  and  the  provisions  of  a  proposed  new 
program  for  FHA  rental  housing,  are  no 
burden  upon  current  budget  proposals  in 
any  manner  whatsoever.  At  the  most, 
in  the  long  distance  future,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  contingent  liability  as  now 
exists  on  all  FHA  insured  loans.  Ex- 
perience has  demon.strated  conclusively, 
however,  that  the  security  of  the  con- 
struction, coupled  with  the  debenture 
system  of  FHA,  aie  more  than  adequate, 
together  with  its  very  substantial  finan- 
cial reserves,  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment's interest,  without  drain,  in  any 
way,  upon  taxpayers. 


Civil  Rights  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       • 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  12. 1959 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  seven  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  in  his  civil  rights  mes- 
sage of  February  5.  1959. 

Thi.s  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19>9 
constitutes  a  moderate,  practical,  sound, 
and,  I  believe,  generally  acceptable  step 
forward. 

First.  Title  I  would  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
rights  or  the  performance  of  duties  under 
orders  of  U.S.  courts  in  school  desegre- 
gation cases. 

Second.  Title  II  of  the  bill  would  make 
it  a  Federal  ofTense  to  cross  State  lines 
to  avoid  prosecution  or  confinement  for 
destroying  or  attempting  to  destroy  by 
fire  or  explosive  any  structure  used  fot 
educational  or  religious  purposes.  This 
legislation  will  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
assist  local  enforcement  authorities  to 
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track  down  the  perpetrators  of  such 
offenses. 

Third.  The  President  has  said  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  the  keystone  of  demo- 
cratic self-government.  Title  ni  of  my 
bill  will  require  election  oCBcers  to  retain 
and  preserve  for  3  years  all  records  and 
papers  which  come  into  their  possession 
relating  to  elections  involving  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office.  The  measure 
will  also  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  demand  their  production  for  exami- 
nation and  copying  witl)  recourse  to  the 
courts  in  the  event  of  noncompliance. 

Fourth.  In  establishing  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  the  85th  Congress 
provided  that  the  Commission  shall  ter- 
minate its  existence  not  later  than  2 
years  and  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
"enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  This 
would  mean  that  in  the  ab.^ence  of  an 
extension  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
would,  at  the  latest,  cease  to  exist  early 
in  November  of  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recommended,  and  title  IV  of 
this  bill  will  accomplish,  a  2-year  exten- 
sion in  order  that  the  Commission  may 
adequately  perfoim  the  job  for  which  it 
was  created.    The  bill  also  Rfovides  for 


the  President  and  the  Congress  to  be  ad- 
vised in  an  Interim  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  September  1.  1959. 
as  to  Commission  activities  as  of  that 
date. 

Fifth.  Title  V  will  give  legislature  stat- 
ure and  independent  existence  to  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Un- 
der Government  Contracts.  The  15 
member  Presidential  Commission  would 
be  authorized  to  continue  and  to  expand 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  to  promote  equal  job  opportunity 
in  the  perfoi-mance  of  Government  con- 
tracts without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Sixth.  Title  VI  of  the  bill  would  ap- 
propriately amend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  of  the  81st  Congress,  which  authorize 
Federal  pajments  to  school  districts 
which  provide  free  public  education  to 
children  whose  parents  reside  or  work 
on  Federal  property  not  subject  to  State 
or  local  taxation  to  include  children  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  whether 
they  reside  on  Federal  property  or  not. 
This  title  will  also  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  school  buildings  as  rental 
property,  to  be  used  for  providing  for 


children  of  military  personnel  education 
necessitated  by  the  closii^  of  the  public 
schools. 

Seventh.  Tlie  final  substantive  title, 
title  Vn,  win  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  technical  asslstsmce 
to  States  which  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  May  17,  1954 — Brown 
against  Board  of  Education — maintained 
segregated  schools  and  which  seek  to 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose by  making  Federal  grants  available 
to  the  States.  Also,  at  the  request  of 
the  States  or  local  agencies,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  be  author- 
ized to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
information  in  the  development  of  de- 
segregation programs  and  upon  request 
of  such  officials  will  initiate  or  partici- 
pate in  conferences  dealing  with  the  edu- 
cational aspects  of  problems  arising  from 
desegregation  of  public  schools. 

As  indicated  at  the  outset  of  this  state- 
ment, I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  is  a 
sensible,  middle  course  which  the  Con- 
gress should  look  upon  with  favor.  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  receive  considera- 
tion at  an  early  date. 


SENATE 

Moxn.w,  Fi:mu  ARY  16,  19.")9 

Rev.  John  C.  Petrauskas,  headmas- 
ter. Marianapolis  Preparatory  School, 
Thompson,  Conn.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord,  as  we  humbly  commend  our- 
selves to  Thy  omnipresence,  we  invoke 
Thy  infinite  blessings  on  this  august 
assembly,  whose  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions reverberate  to  the  farthermost 
ends  of  the  world  which  Thou  hast 
created. 

Imbue  our  lawmakers,  O  Lord,  with  a 
delicate  sense  of  justice,  a  burning  love 
of  the  moral  good,  an  unrelenting  oppo- 
sition to  iniquity,  and  an  unswerving 
trust  in  Thy  inscrutable  ways. 

As  Thou  regardest  this  troubled  world, 
with  its  emphasis  on  superlatives,  take 
heed,  O  Lord,  of  the  plight  of  small  na- 
tions. We  beseech  Thee  to  look  with 
favor  upon  Lithuania  and  her  neighbor- 
ing Baltic  States  as  they  mark  in  mourn- 
ing a  once  proudly  proclaimed  freedom 
and  Independence.  Banish  tyrarmy  and 
bondage  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
grant  that  Lithuania  and  all  other  cap- 
tive nations  may  once  again  know  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  security,  so  that 
they  may  continue  to  glorify  Thee. 

With  filial  devotion  and  confidence,  we 
have  recourse  to  Thee,  who  hast  been 
called  oiu:  tainted  nature's  solitary 
bo€ist,  and  whose  motherly  concern  em- 
braces the  suffering  and  the  oppressed. 
Instill  in  mankind  a  deeper  sense  of 
human  brotherhood  under  Thy  common 
motherhood  and  present  to  God,  the 
Father  of  all,  our  prayerful  petition  that 
International  Justice  and  peace  with 
honor  may  endure  among  nations  for- 
ever.   Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Wash  ington,  D.C..  February  16. 1959. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DODD  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  12,  1959,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  February  12,  1959,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  961)  fixing  the  represen- 
tation of  the  majority  and  minority 
membership  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr,  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 


JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  news  of  the  weekend  f rwn  Wal- 
ter Reed  Hospital  weighs  heavily  upon 
all  of  us  as  we  meet  here  in  the  Senate 
today. 

A  valued  American  lies  ill.  Our  hearts 
and  the  hearts  of  free  men  evenrwhere  go 
out  to  John  Foster  Dulles  as  he  begins  his 
fight  for  health.  If  tenacity,  dedication, 
and  resoluteness  of  purpose  are  allies  of 
medicine,  then  the  prognosis  is  certainly 
encouraging,  for  Mr.  Dulles  has  never 
been  lacking  in  these  qualities.  In  the 
most  difficult  and  demanding  of  public 
duties,  he  has  been  tenacious  and  tireless 
in  pursuit  of  what  he  has  held  to  be 
right.  His  example  of  exhausting  and 
unhesitating  devotion  to  duty  is  one 
which  we  both  admire  and  envy. 

Over  the  period  of  his  service  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Dulles  and  I  have 
both  agreed  and  disagreed.  Yet  it  has 
never  been  difficult  to  work  with  him  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  say  anything  per- 
sonal about  him  in  any  circumstance, 
for  I  have  held  him  in  very  high  regard, 
and  I  still  do. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  measure  of  our 
feelings  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  I  now  submit,  and  send  to 
the  desk,  a  resolution  which  expresses 
the  sympathy  of  the  Senate  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  this  time  of  his  illness, 
and  expresses  our  prayers  and  our  con- 
fidence for  his  early  recovery.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  after  the  reso- 
lution  Is   read,   it  be  considered   and 
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adopted,  and  that  then  the  Senate  stand 
for  a  moment  of  silent  prayer  for  the 
return  of  our  friend  and  countryman  to 
the  duties  of  his  oflQce. 

I  now  submit  the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  79)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  stand  In  silent 
prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  the  early  and 
complete  recovery  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  beloved  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  stand  in  silent 
prayer. 

(The  entire  Senate  and  the  occupants 
of  the  galleries  stood  for  a  moment  of 
silent  prayer.) 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  every 
energy  and  virtue  of  an  individual  are 
meant  to  be  used.  Not  the  least  of  these 
Is  a  Christian  conscience.  Everywhere, 
men  will  admit  that  John  Foster  Dulles 
has  used  them  to  high  purpose. 

Though  there  may  be  disagreement 
with  some  of  his  views  and  policies,  none 
will  deny  his  vision,  his  zeal  for  good 
works,  and  his  sense  of  mission  in  ad- 
vancing mankind's  search  for  peace  and 
a  better  world. 

What  a  delicate,  arduous,  and  momen- 
tous task  he  has  had:  to  plan,  explore, 
measure,  counsel,  and  direct  our  efforts 
and  those  of  other  nations  toward  peace, 
friendship,    good    will,    and    continued 
well-being.     He  has  given  a  contagious 
quality  to  the  unremitting  effort  to  find 
ways  and  means  for  effectively  meeting 
the  challenges  of  our  day.     Truly,  his 
dedication  to  liberty  and  dignity,  as  ends 
in  themselves,  to  peace,  to  amity,  to  the 
well-being  of  other  peoples,  bs  well  as 
ourselves,  has  generated  hope  and  cour- 
age everjrwhere.    Well  might  we  pray 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health  and 
vigor,  that  this  work   can  go  forward. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  are  saddened  that  John  Poster 
Dulles  has  again  been  retired  to  a  hos- 
pital.   We  learn  with  distress  that  since 
last  December  he  has  been  fulfilling  his 
exacting  duties  although  his  health  was 
so    undermined    that   President   Eisen- 
hower and  the  Secretary's  doctors  be- 
lieved that  he  ought  to  take  a  complete 
rest  until  he  felt  fit  once  more.     This 
he  refused  to  do. 

A  little  while  ago.  In  the  fullness  of 
his  years,  Mr.  Dulles  underwent  grave 
surgery  for  cancer,  and  apparently  re- 
covered. He  could  then  have  retired 
with  grace  and  dignity  to  his  chimney 
comer,  to  savor  the  sweetness  of  rest 
and  the  constant  companionship  of  his 
devoted  wife,  after  a  lifetime  of  strenu- 
ous activity,  much  of  it  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  Instead,  he  chose  to 
shoulder  again  the  somber  responsibili- 
ties that  attach  to  his  oflBce  in  our 
troubled  times,  and  to  discharge  them  at 
whatever  cost  to  himself.  If  that  cost 
should  be  total. 

One  is  especially  moved  when  ob- 
serving Mr.  Dulles  in  action.     His  re- 


sponsibilitles  are  the  more  awesome  and 
his  loneliness  the  more  iwlgnant  in  that, 
for  whatever  reasons,  he,  more  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  within  living  mem- 
ory, must  play  the  leading  role,  both  in 
formulating  our  foreign  policy  and  in 
articulating  it.  And  his  tasks  are  not 
the  less  exhausting  because  he  has  found 
it  congenial  to  discharge  them  by  re- 
peated journeyings  to  the  world's  cap- 
itals, for  consultations  with  heads  of 
states  and  with  his  counterparts  else- 
where. 

No  man,  I  suggest,  with  the  burden 
of  his  years  upon  him  and  with  pain  his 
constant  companion,  would  be  moved  to 
such  heroic  exertions  unless  he  felt  that 
the  task  was  great  and  the  day  short — 
not  only  his  own  day,  but  the  day  of  all 
men  everywhere  in  this  century,  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  60  centuries  of  man's 
recorded  history. 

Mr.  Dulles  and  I  have  not  always 
agreed  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  p>olicy;  and,  as  be- 
fits the  public  servant  of  a  democracy,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  express  my  some- 
times sharp  disagreement  with  his  point 
of  view.  I  hope  both  of  us  will  live  to 
agree,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  dis- 
agree. In  the  future,  and  thereby  dis- 
cover and  elucidate  the  truth  for  which 
all  civilized  men  so  desperately  strive. 

No  man,  I  think,  can  but  be  moved  to 
admiration  by  the  spectacle  of  the  cour- 
age of  John  Foster  Dulles,  by  his  austere 
sense  of  duty,  by  his  exceeding  gallantry 
in  the  shadows  of  personal  doom,  and 
by  his  unrelenting  purpose  In  seeking 
peace  through  peaceful  means,  for  the 
miUions  on  this  earth  whose  reluctant 
feet  may  already  be  planted  upon  the 
road  to  Calvary. 

It  is  my  prayer,  then,  that  the  well- 
springs  of  Mr.  Dulles'  great  and  abun- 
dant vitality  will  again  come  to  flow, 
and  that  he  will  return  to  us  renewed, 
restored,  and  reinvigorated. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  the  text  of  the  letter 
which  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  wrote 
to  the  President  requesting  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  undergo  a  hernia  operation.  The 
letter  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  February  10.  I  know  that 
we  all  share  the  same  confident  expecta- 
tion expressed  by  Mr.  Dulles  that  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  resume  fully  the  duties 
of  his  most  responsible  office.  The  tone 
of  Secretary  Dulles'  letter  reflects  his 
indomitable  spirit  and  the  vigor  and 
fortitude  with  which  he  has  discharged 
his  duties  through  the  tense  times  in 
which  we  have  been  living. 

I  expect  that  no  man  could  serve  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  these  times  and 
enlist  unanimous  and  unfailing  support 
for  all  his  actions  and  policies.  How- 
ever. I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  Secre- 
tary Dulles  is  one  of  the  most  courageous 
and  conscientious  public  servants  that 
our  country  has  ever  produced. 

From  long  personal  association  and 
friendship  with  him.  I  know  that  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter 
merits  the  same  measure  and  quality  of 
confidence  and  admiration  as  he  assiunes 
the  full  burden  of  Mr.  Dulles'  duties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 


the  end  of  my  remarks  two  short 
biographical  articles  about  Acting  Sec- 
retary Herter  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  respectively,  on  February 
10.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  requests 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb. 

10, 1959] 
SccarTAKT  Requests  Pekmission  pok  Lbavk 

Following  is  the  text  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles'  letter  to  President  Elsenhower  yes- 
terday asking  for  a  leave  of  absence  to  un- 
dergo a  hernia  operation: 

FCBROAKT  9,   1959. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  should  like  your 
permission  to  turn  over  to  Under  Secretary 
Herter.  or  In  his  absence,  to  Under  Secretary 
Dillon,  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  for  a 
short  period. 

My  doctors  advise  that  I  should  have  an 
operation  for  a  recently  developed  hemla; 
and  I  have  not  wholly  thrown  off  the  ef- 
fects of  the  inflammation  of  the  colon  which 
occurred  last  December.  I  should  accord- 
ingly like  to  devote  a  few  weeks  to  physical 
recujjeratlon.  and  also  have  some  time  when, 
free  from  other  responsibilities.  I  could  con- 
centrate on  the  complicated  and  grave  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  Soviet  threats  regarding 
Berlin  and  the  allied  response  thereto. 

I  would  be  available  for  consultation  with 
you  and  my  associates  and  would  expect, 
after  a  few  weeks,  to  resume  f uUy  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

I  regret  the  circumstances  which  lead  me 
to  ask  for  this  respite,  but  I  have  full  confl- 
dence,  as  I  know  you  have.  In  my  uaoclates 
In  the  Department  of  State. 
Faithfully  yours. 

John  FogTS»  Dinxss. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  10.  1969) 

No.   2  XN   One-Man  Show:   CmioriAM 
Archibau)  Hkrtex 

Washington.  February  9.— As  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Christian  Archibald  Herter 
has  for  the  last  2  years  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  No.  2  man  In  a  one-man  State 
Department. 

As  often  In  these  last  months,  when  the 
operating  power  was  temporarily  out  of 
action  on  the  sidelines  or  In  full  action  on 
the  frontllnes,  Mr.  Herter  today  was  again 
handed  the  title  of  "Acting  Secretary."  The 
key  word  here  is  acting,  for  If  Mr.  Herter 
did  not  know  it  when  he  arrived  at  Stat*^ 
and  there  Is  evidence  that  he  did  not — he 
soon  found  that  the  Secretary  of  St*te,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  had  determined  that  there 
would  never  be  a  Sumner  Weilea  In  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

Mr.  Welles.  Under  Secretary  during  the 
administration  of  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt, 
had  a  closer  relationship  with  the  White 
House  than  the  Secretary  himself,  Cordell 
Hull. 

IITTLE  CHANCK  TO   SHINS 

Accordingly,  even  when  Mr.  Dulles  has 
been  temporarily  away  from  the  store,  hl» 
stand-in  has  had  little  chance  to  make  the 
Impact  of  his  own  personality  felt  on  the 
great  issues  of  state. 

Some  of  Mr.  Herter's  associates  In  the  De- 
partment have  felt  at  times  that  Mr.  Dullee 
was  keeping  him  In  not-so-splendld  laola- 
tlon  and  that  a  considerable  talent  wae  being 
burled  under  the  weight  of  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  powerful  personalities. 

Mr.  Herter  arrived  In  Washington  soon 
after  the  Elsenhower  election  sweep  of  195C 
with  Impressive  credentials  and  a  magnifi- 
cent press.  An  earlier  tenure  here,  in  the 
House    of  Representatives,    had    established 
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him  as  an  attractive  Republican  Inter- 
nationalist. 

Two  successful  terms  as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  confirmed  his  executive  abil- 
ity and.  after  the  Elsenhower  heart  attack 
of  1955.  his  name  was  high  among  those 
discussed  as  possible  liberal  Republican 
presidential  candidates,  should  the  Presi- 
dent decline  to  run  In  1956. 

The  President  decided  to  run  and  Mr. 
Herter  was  promptly  Involved  in  a  fiasco 
when  Harold  E.  Stassen,  then  the  adminis- 
tration's disarmament  speclallBt.  personally 
nominated  him  as  the  man  to  replace  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket. 

Mr.  Herter,  then  leaving  the  governorship 
In  Massachuspt's,  suffering  from  a  painful 
arthritic  condition  and  facing  the  end  of 
his  public  career,  was  Induced  to  torpedo  the 
Stassen  assault  my  making  the  nominating 
speech  for  Mr.  Nixon.  After  the  inaugura- 
tion, he  was  appointed  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  there  were  rumors  that  he  was 
to  be  groomed  for  an  early  succession  to  Mr. 
Dulles. 

The  future  matured  without  such  exciting 
development.  Mr.  Dulles,  at  the  desk  or 
away,  stayed  in  charge.  Mr.  Herter,  once 
the  darling  of  those  who  had  hoped  for  fresh 
approaches  In  United  States  diplomacy,  re- 
mained  untested   and   unexposed. 

Mr.  Herter  was  born  March  2,  1895,  in 
Paris,  where  his  parents  were  studying  art. 
Young  Chris  was  10  and  spoke  fluent  Prrnch 
before  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
He  had  his  first  taste  of  diplomacy  during 
World  War  I,  serving  as  Acting  Minister  to 
Belgium  at  the  age  of  22,  when  lllne.ss  in  the 
diplomatic  ranks  left  him  the  top  man  on 
the  spot. 

After  the  war  he  served  3  y^ars  as  personal 
a.ssl&tant  and  secretary  to  Herbert  Hoover, 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative after  World  War  II  he  toured  18 
nations  on  a  project  that  wiis  Instrumental 
in  the  creation  of  the  Marshall  plan.  In  1952, 
he   was   elected    Governor   of    Massachusetts. 

In  his  personal  contacts.  Mr.  Herter  at  63  Is 
a  polished  and  charming  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  whose  manner  hat  often  deceived 
the  unknowledgeable  Into  mistaking  him  for 
a  Boston  Brahmin.  With  an  easy  smile  and 
a  persuasive  graciousness,  he  gives  the  casual 
visitor  no  sign  of  the  physical  hardship  im- 
P'>?ed  by  the  arthritis. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Caroline  Pratt 
and  has  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb.  10, 
1959  J 

Herter  Drawn  Eahlt  to  Foreign  ArrAias 

Unlike  many  American  politicians.  Chris- 
tian Archibald  Herter  has  been  Interested  In 
foreign  affairs  most  of  his  life. 

The  man  who  will  be  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  while  John  Foster  Dulles  Is  out  for  a 
hernia  operation  had  a  headstart  In  develop- 
ing this  Interest. 

He  was  born  In  Paris,  Prance,  almost  64 
years  ago,  to  struggling  young  American  ar- 
tists, Albert  and  Adele  Herter. 

Although  he  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  while  still  a  boy.  his  Interest  In  for- 
eign affairs  has  never  wavered. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard  with 
honors,  Mr.  Herter  decided  he  would  like  to 
be  an  architect  and  enrolled  at  Columbia 
University. 

But  In  1916  he  returned  to  Harvard  for  his 
first  class  reunion.  There  he  talked  with  a 
classmate.  Llthgow  Osborne,  who  had  been 
in  Berlin  as  an  aid  to  Ambassador  Oerard. 
Mr.  Osborne's  tales  of  life  In  wartime  im- 
perial Germany  excited  Mr.  Herter's  Imagina- 
tion, and  a  week  later  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Europe  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  Service. 

NEABLT   SHOT 

He  was  one  of  the  last  Americans  out  of 
Germany  after  this  country  entered  the  First 


World  War — and  he  almost  didn't  make  it 
out  at  all.  He  was  trying  to  reach  neutral 
territory,  but  on  reaching  Mainz  was  ar- 
rested as  a  suspected  spy.  One  officer  favored 
shooting  him  on  the  spot,  but  Mr.  Herter 
managed  to  convince  him  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  safe  convoy  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Embassy. 

Mr.  Herter  tried  to  get  Into  the  Army,  but 
was  turned  down.  Too  tall,  he's  6-feet-5, 
and  too  lightweight,  he's  still  slender. 

But  this  didn't  keep  him  from  taking  on 
several  difficult  jobs,  such  as  serving  as  secre- 
tary of  a  conrmlsslon  to  negotiate  a  prisoner 
of  war  treaty  with  Germany  and.  after  the 
war.  secretary  of  the  commission  to  nego- 
tiate the  peace  treaty. 

In  1019  he  went  to  Germany  with  Herbert 
Hoover  to  help  direct  the  American  Relief 
Council  there. 

learns  a  lesson 

Later  he  was  to  serve  with  Mr.  Hoover  In 
the  Commerce  Department,  and  there  he 
learned  a  valuable  lesson.  Mr.  Hoover,  he 
has  said,  was  an  extraordinary  and  brilliant 
administrator,  but  when  he  got  Into  politics, 
he  could  not  bo  flexible  in  his  dealings  with 
humans — as  one  must  be  in  politics. 

Mr.  Herter  soon  had  a  chance  to  test  his 
political  theories. 

In  1939  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachu- 
setts House,  where  he  spent  12  years,  the  last 
4  as  speaker. 

By  1942  he  was  ready  for  bigger  game — 
Congress. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Herter  busied  himself 
with  foreign  affairs,  but  kept  an  eye  open  for 
likely  looking  Republicans  who  might  take 
the  White  House  away  from  the  Democrats. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  say  he  thought 
that  man  was  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 

At  the  same  time,  he  took  a  political  risk 
of  his  own. 

He  was  persuaded  to  run  for  Governor  of 
MassachiLsetts  against  Paul  A.  Dever.  Most 
observers  didn't  think  he  had  a  chance,  but 
he  squeaked  through,  by  14,000  votes. 

RETURNS    TO    WASHINGTON 

Late  in  1956  he  returned  to  Washington, 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

An  Under  Secretary  has  an  Important  Job, 
but  usually  an  unpubllcized  one. 

As  politicians  go,  Mr.  Herter  seems  relative- 
ly content  to  operate  outside  the  main  arena. 

It's  probably  appropriate  that  most  voters 
know  him  for  what  he  didn't  do. 

In  1956  there  was  a  boost  for  (a)  Mr. 
Herter  for  President,  when  It  was  thought 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  health  would  forbid  a  sec- 
ond term,  and  later  (b)  Mr.  Herter  for  Vice 
President,  in  place  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

This  last  campaign  was  carried  on — almo.st 
exclusively  It  seemed — by  Harold  E.  Stassen. 
but  It  produced  most  of  the  excitement  fit 
the  1956  Republican  Convention. 

In  the  end  It  got  nowhere. 

The  tall,  seemingly  shy  man  got  up  at  San 
Francisco  and  made  a  speech  nominating  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Full  name:  Christian  Archibald  Herter. 

Home:  Mlllis.  Mass. 

Birthday:  March  28,  1895. 

Birthplace:  Paris,  Prance. 

Education:  Ecole  Alsatienne;  Browning 
School;  Harvard  University  (graduated  with 
honors!;   Columbia  University. 

Jobs:  Attach^,  American  Embassy  in  Ber- 
lin (1916-17);  executive  director.  European 
Relief  Council;  special  assistant.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (1921);  editor.  The  Independent; 
elected  Massachusetts  State  Legislature 
(1931);  elected  House  of  Representatives 
(1942);  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetia 
(1953);  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State 
(1957). 

Family:  Married,  father  of  3  sons  and  a 
daughter  and  grandfather  of  11. 

Hobbles:  Hunting,  fishing. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment  the   majority   leader,   and   other 


Senators  who  have  spoken,  upon  their 
statements  regarding  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  am  glad  I  can  be  present  to 
add  my  own  personal  expression  to  the 
record  of  what  has  been  said  in  that 
regard. 

My  own  friendship  with  Foster  Dulles 
goes  back  to  1931,  when  he  was  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  firm  with  which  I  was  active 
at  that  time.  During  the  years  I  formed- 
the  impression  that  Poster  Dulles  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  able,  devoted, 
and  conscientious  friends  I  have  ever 
known. 

In  1949.  after  he  was  defeated  by  Sena- 
tor Lehman  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  Senate,  I  talked  with 
him.  I  think  it  was  advice  he  gave  me 
at  that  time,  and  the  expression  of  his 
opinion  about  public  service,  and  similar 
matters,  which  influenced  me  more  than 
any  other  thing  to  attempt  to  run  for  the 
Senate,  myself,  in  1950.  Thus,  I  feel  a 
special  sense  of  friendship  for  Foster 
Dulles  which  I  am  happy  to  express  at 
this  time,  while  he  is  a  patient  in  Walter 
Reed  Hospital. 

I  sincerely  pray  and  hope  for  his  im- 
mediate and  complete  recovery,  in  order 
that  he  may  continue  to  give  our  country 
the  great  and  devoted  service  that  has 
characterized  his  life  really  ever  since 
World  Warn. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
pray  today  for  the  early  recovery  and 
return  to  duty  of  our  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State,  John  Foster  Ehilles.  He 
has  dedicated  his  life,  without  thought 
of  personal  convenience  or  of  his  own 
health,  to  the  cause  of  the  peace  cf  the 
world.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions. Furthermore,  he  is  willing  to 
stand  firm  on  his  convictions.  A  recent 
editorial  in  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
concludes  with  this  statement : 

Whatever  history  records  about  the  Tight- 
ness or  wTongness  of  Secretary  Dulles'  poli- 
cies, it  must  put  them  down  as  a  man  who 
served  his  country  first  and  himself  last. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
complete  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  of  February  12, 
1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dulles:  Devoted  to  Duty 

The  lot  of  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  has  not  been  a  happy  one  In  recent 
years  but  that  is  not  something  peculiar  to 
Dulles'  career.  Second-guessing  Secretaries 
of  State  Is  a  sort  of  national  pastime  and 
the  critics  In  the  Nation's  capital  are  numer- 
ous.    So  are  those  abroad. 

But  Dulles'  service  to  his  country  Is  once 
again  complicated  by  Illness  and  his  current 
leave  of  absence,  to  permit  him  to  undergo  a 
hernia  operation,  poses  the  question  of 
whether  he  should  continue  in  one  of  the 
'most  strenuous  Jobs  In  the  world. 

The  word  from  the  White  House  Is  that 
the  Dulles'  leave  of  absence  Is  just  that. 
He's  expected  back  on  his  globe-glrdllng  Job, 
the  White  House  says.  In  a  few  weeks. 

No  one,  not  even  those  critics  who  have 
disagreed  violently  with  Dulles'  policies,  can 
say  be  has  not  given  great  devotion  to  his 
Job.  He  has  traveled  at  a  grueUlng  pace  and. 
at  71,  has  fought  back  against  iU  health 
with  a  vigor  not  often  found  In  younger 
men.     In    1956,    the   cancerous   part   of   his 
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lower  Intestine  waa  removed.  Dullee  was 
■con  back  at  his  Job.  Last  December  he 
waa  hospitalized  with  an  Inflamed  colon. 
In  January  he  passed  up  a  trip  to  Canada 
because  of  a  ▼Irus  Infection.  But  Dulles 
waa  soon  back  In  the  news,  active  In  spite 
of  the  ailments  that  were  reflected  In  his 
tired  and  haggard  face. 

If  Americans  argued  about  the  progress 
of  the  country  In  foreign  affairs,  they  were 
certain  of  one  thing — that  here  was  a  man 
who  served  them  devotedly  and  was  follow- 
ing the  course  be  believed  best  for  the 
country.  He  stood  firm  on  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  In  the  face  of  great  pressure.  He 
doggedly  kept  speaking  of  preserving  the 
Interest  In  the  United  States  and  the  west- 
em  allies  in  Berlin  and  the  threats  of  Khru- 
shchev and   his  East  German   henchmen. 

Secretary  Dulles'  latest  Illness,  however, 
puts  President  Elsenhower  In  the  position  of 
a  baseball  manager.  Although  Dulles  is  on 
leave  of  absence,  he  Is  still  the  nominal 
Secretary  of  State  and  in  there  pitching. 
Due  to  111  health,  Dulles  may  take  himself 
out  of  the  game  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Or 
the  President  may  decide  to  put  in  a  new 
pitcher  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  to  meet 
the  situation  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  as 
effectively  as  possible.  Dulles  Is  the  kind 
of  a  man  who  would  graciously  step  aside 
if  the  President  asked  him  to,  and  the  Pres- 
ident may  have  no  other  choice. 

Whatever  history  records  about  the  rlght- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  Secretary  Dulles'  poli- 
cies, it  must  put  him  down  as  a  man  who 
served  his  country  first  and  himself  last. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
With  all  that  has  been  said  concerning 
the  character  of  John  Poster  Dulles. 
When  he  was  stricken  I  sent  a  message 
to  him  which  has  appeared  in  the  Rec- 
ord heretofore.  He  Is  a  great  citizen  and 
a  great  man,  one  who  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  America's  greatest  Sec- 
retaries of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  re- 
marks they  have  been  made  about  our  ill 
Secretary  of  State.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tors know  my  feelings,  because  I  consider 
John  Poster  Dulles  to  be  not  only  a  great 
Secretary  of  State,  but  a  warm  and  per- 
sonal friend.  I  hope  that  he  has  far 
more  than  a  fighting  chance  to  return 
to  active  duty  and  to  once  again  become 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name. 

BALirrK   TO    THE    COURAGE    AND    HEKOISM    OF    MR. 
JOHN    FOSTER   DULLES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  moving  and 
poignant  column  by  Drew  Pearson  hail- 
ing the  personal  heroism  and  courage  of 
our  Secretary  of  State,  John  Poster 
Dulles.  This  column  was  published  in 
the  February  16  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  under  the  title  of 
"Dulles  Heroism  on  Duty  Lauded." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DuLLZB  Heroism  on  Dimr  Lauded 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

The  full  story  of  John  Poster  Dulles'  hero- 
Ism  has  not  yet  been  told.  Probably  It  can't 
be  told  in  full  for  some  time. 

This  writer,  when  in  Mexico  for  the  In- 
auguration of  President  Lopez  Mateos,  re- 
ported that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  suf- 
fering great  pain,  had  two  doctors,  standing 
by  one  night,  but  went  through  the  ordeal 
of  shaking  hands  with  several  thousand 
Americans  at  an  Embassy  reception,  plus  the 


formalities  of  the  Mexican  Inaugiiratlon, 
without  letting  anyone  know  how  Ul  he  was. 

He  even  refused  to  call  off  his  trip  to  San 
Francisco  to  speak  before  the  chamber  of 
conunerce,  remarking  to  a  friend  that.  If 
he  was  suffering  from  cancer,  1  or  a  days 
would  make  no  difference  In  reaching  a 
hospital. 

Back  in  Washington,  Dulles  rested  a  few 
days,  then  flew  to  Paris  for  the  meeting  of 
NATO.  The  European  statesmen  who  sat 
opposite  him  had  no  idea  they  were  talking 
to  a  sick  but  courageous  man.  He  bad  to 
pass  up  foxu*  diplomatic  functions  and  cur- 
tail his  work,  but  faithfully  attended  the 
chief  NATO  conferences. 

He  found  his  doctors  amazed  at  his 
stamina  and  he  was  sternly  warned  that  he 
would  have  to  slow  down.  He  did  slow  down 
for  a  while,  went  to  the  West  Indies,  then 
came  back  to  throw  himself  into  the  press- 
ing problems  of  Mikoyan's  visit  and  Berlin. 

MRS.    DULLES   AGREES 

President  Elsenhower  argued  with  him. 
threatened  to  order  him  out  of  the  State 
Department.  Finally  he  decided  Dulles 
would  never  be  happy  if  he  were  not  at 
work.  Mrs.  Dulles  agreed.  Most  women 
want  their  husbands  to  retire  after  a  certain 
age.  but  Mrs.  Dulles,  knowing  her  husband, 
knows  that  he  lives  only  to  pilot  our  press- 
ing foreign  affairs  toward  the  goal  of  peace. 
If  he  retired,  he  would  be  restless,  unhappy. 

Shortly  before  he  went  to  Europe  this 
last  time.  Dulles'  pains  started  coming  back. 
He  refused  to  be  hospitalized.  In  London  he 
did  not  tell  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  that 
he  was  ill  and  would  have  to  undergo  an- 
other operation.  Nor  did  he  tell  General 
de  Oaulle. 

The  only  European  in  whom  he  confided 
was  Chancellor  Adenauer,  83-year-old  leader 
of  West  Germany,  who  has  become  Dulles' 
close  friend.  The  two  have  sometimes  dif- 
fered, sometimes  have  been  irritated  with 
each  other,  bxit  there  is  great  basic  trust 
between  the  two.  and  Dulles  confided  that 
when  he  returned  to  Washington  he  would 
have  to  undergo  another  operation.  The 
Chancellor  almost  broke  down  and  wept. 
Dulles  told  the  old  German  not  to  worry, 
that  the  United  States  would  not  let  Ger- 
many down. 

When  Dulles  flew  back  to  Washington  he 
was  racked  with  pain  and  fatigue.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Chris  Herter  was  In  South 
Carolina  taking  warm  baths  for  his  arthritis, 
which  at  times  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to 
walk.  Dulles  urged  Herter  to  finish  the 
treatments.  He  himself  went  to  the  hospi- 
tal and  has  continued  to  direct  major  State 
Department  policy  from  his  bed. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  suffering  from 
lesions,  an  aftermath  of  his  previous  op)era- 
tlon:  a  hernia,  and  now  cancer.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  71  years  old. 

WKHE    HOUSE    ADVISER 

His  doctors  have  told  him  that  the  odds 
are  very  much  against  his  returning  to  any 
active  day-to-day  direction  of  the  State  De- 
partment. They  have  told  him  that  the  only 
cure  for  his  complicated  physical  distress 
is  long  rest,  not  a  hectic  12-hour  day  with 
the  burdens  of  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 

But  the  dogged  and  dedicated  Secretary 
Dulles  is  determined  to  settle  the  Berlin 
crisis,  after  which  he  will  probably  be  con- 
tent to  retire  to  the  status  of  White  House 
twlvlser,  leaving  the  active  direction  of  the 
State  Department  to  someone  else. 

President  Elsenhower,  despite  denials,  has 
become  reconciled  to  this.  The  I^resident 
will  consult  with  former  Gov.  Tom  Dewey 
on  the  latter's  return  from  the  inauguration 
of  President  Betancourt  of  Venezuela  re- 
garding a  successor. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
there  must  be  few  men  and  women  in 
the   civilized   world  today   who  do  not 


salute  the  fortitude  with  which  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  carried  on.  In  the 
teeth  of  adversity  in  health  which  would 
have  overcome  a  person  of  lesser  deter- 
mination and  grit. 

Fortunately,  this  is  In  our  country's 
best  tradition.  We  recall  the  valiant 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who  served 
longer  as  President  than  any  other 
American  even  though  he  was  perma- 
nently crippled  by  infantile  paralysis. 
We  know  the  chronicles  of  Grover 
Cleveland's  radical  surgery  for  cancer  of 
the  jaw  and  how  he  served  effectively  in 
the  White  House  for  over  3  years  there- 
after. 

But,  today,  the  man  wh(»n  the  free 
world  heralds  for  courage  is  John  Poster 
Dulles.  I  have  asked  urmnlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Drew  Pearson's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  as  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Dulles — and  perhaps  as  a  warning  to 
the  rest  of  us  that  we  should  take  from 
the  Secretary's  illness  a  determination  to 
undertake  a  genuine  "crash"  profiram  in 
the  field  of  cancer  research. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  my  re- 
marks concerning  cancer  research  and 
the  renewed  illness  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  about 
medical  research  and  my  own  illness 
which  I  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  edi- 
tors of  United  Press  International. 

The  article  was  published  widely 
throughout  the  Nation  in  such  news- 
papers as  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  the  Washington  Dally 
News,  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal  and 
many  others. 

This  particular  clipping  Is  from  the 
Journal  of  February  12,  1959,  vmder  the 
title  "Grateful  Neubergm  Urges  Cancer 
F\inds." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate one  short  sentence  from  the  article. 
in  view  of  the  illness  of  our  Secretary  of 
State: 

Does  it  make  sense  to  Invest  in  cancer 
research  only  about  1  percent  of  what  we 
.spend  on  research  into  armaments  and  weap- 
ons of  war? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
from  the  Oregon  Journal  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Gratetul    Neubercer    Urges    Cancer    Funds 

(Last  fall,  Senator  Richard  L.  Nkuberoer, 
46-year-old  Democratic  Senator  from  Oregon, 
underwent  surgery  for  removal  of  a  cancer- 
ous tumor.  In  this  dispatch.  Senator  Neu- 
bercer speaks  frankly  of  his  experience  and. 
as  he  prepares  to  resume  a  normal  schedule 
of  activity — hlB  physicians'  words — offers  ■ 
message  of  hope  to  other  cancer  sufferers.) 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Richard  Neubxrckx) 

It  has  become  almost  axiomatic  to  protest 
about  our  modern  age.  Yet  if  I  did  not  live 
in  a  modern  age.  I  would  probably  be  dead 
now.  Three  miracles  of  modern  medical 
science  have  given  me  a  prospect  for  recov- 
ery from  cancer  which  my  doctors  regard  as 
excellent. 

These  miracles  are  (1)  early  detection  of 
the  tumor,  (2)  skillful  surgery,  and  (3)  the 
twin  agents  of  cobalt  radiation  and  chemo- 
therapy, with  their  destructive  Impact  on  any 
of  the  tumor  which  might  have  spread. 

Even  before  cancer  was  diagnosed  In  me, 
1  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  TJB.  Senate  and 
advocated  vastly  increased  Federal  support 
of  medical  research.  Yet  I  used  glibly  the 
reference  that  40  million  Americans  were  des- 
tined   to   have    cancer.     I    never   thought  Z 
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mlf^ht  be  among  the  40  million.  I  always  felt 
that  this  would  be  somebody  else.  I  sup- 
pose countless  citizens  feel  this  way — other- 
wise we  would  not  tolerate  spending  more  on 
chewing  gum  than  on  cancer  research,  and 
many  times  more  on  such  tilings  as  perma- 
nent waves  and  cigarettes. 

Along  with  my  colleague!!.  Senator  Lister 
Hn-L,  of  Alabama,  and  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  1  have  been  pro- 
posing an  international  medical  year  and  a 
pooling  of  medical  discoveries  made  by  all 
nations.  This  has  a  particularly  urgent 
meaning  for  me  today.  Ccbalt  radiation,  a 
vital  factor  in  the  successful  treatment  I  have 
undergone,  was  developed  by  such  illustrious 
scientists  of  Canada  as  Dr.  David  A.  Keyes 
and  Dr.  H.  F.  Batho.  I  an  fortunate  that 
no  unwise  import  quota  kejjt  this  marvel  of 
their  Intellects  from  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

A  bru«^h  with  cancer  tencs  to  place  many 
things  In  true  perspective.  First,  one  be- 
comes profoundly  grateful  lo  all  those  who, 
through  the  long  history  of  medical  research, 
have  contributed  to  the  advances  thus  far 
n\ade  In  treatment  of  this  grim  disease. 
Secondly,  old  antagonisms  lade  away.  I  no 
loncer  can  transform  political  disagreements 
into  any  feelings  of  personal  malice.  When 
one  Is  grateful  to  be  alive,  it  Is  difficult  to 
dislike  a  fellow  human  t>einig. 

I  am  keenly  aware  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Members  of  the  Senate  have  died  of 
cancer  during  recent  years — among  them 
Charles  L.  McNary,  of  my  own  State  of 
Oregon:  Robert  A.  Taft,  cf  Ohio;  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  of  Michigan;  Matthew  Neely. 
of  West  Virginia;  and  BrUn  McMahon.  of 
Connecticut.  That  is  why  I  regard  it  as  so 
crucially  important  if  I  can  stand  in  the 
.Senate  and  stress  to  my  colleagues  that  my 
own  life  has  been  spared,  because  I  have  had 
a  type  of  cancer  which  has  responded  to  a 
discovery  thus  far  made  in  the  realm  of 
medical  research. 

Is  It  not  vital  that  we  devote  every  effort  to 
extending  these  discoveries,  if  possible,  Into 
other  areas  of  cancer  where  successful  treat- 
ment has  not  yet  been  achieved?  Does  it 
make  sense  to  Invest  In  cancer  research  only 
about  1  percent  of  what  we  s;>end  on  research 
into  armaments  and  weapons  of  war?  Two 
out  of  every  three  American  families  are  in 
peril  of  affliction  from  cancer. 

From  the  very  beginning.  I  told  my  doctors 
to  Include  candidly  In  their  medical  bulletins 
the  fact  that  my  illness  has  been  diagnosed 
as  cancer.  I  realize  that  has  not  been  done 
In  the  case  of  some  public  figures.  Yet  we 
need  to  have  full  understanding  of  this  dls- 
ea.se  if  it  is  to  be  conquered. 

Medical  scientists  inform  me  that  some 
people,  knowing  they  may  have  cancer,  still 
hesitate  to  seek  treatment  because  they  fear 
It  Is  inevitably  hopeless.  Thus,  if  a  person 
in  public  life  does  recover  from  cancer,  it  is 
an  event  which  can  give  hope  and  courage  to 
many  millions  of  others. 

The  American  Cancer  Socitty  reports  that, 
already,  about  30  or  35  percent  of  cancer 
victims  are  being  saved.  As  rew  findings  are 
attained  In  the  field  of  chemotherapy,  this 
percentage  undoubtedly  will  be  Increased — 
e.speclally  if  people  seek  immediate  medical 
care. 

While  much  remains  to  be  known  about 
cancer.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  Americans 
have  faith  In  the  competence  of  their  doc- 
tors. Some  believe  that  capat)le  care  can  be 
received  only  at  a  few  nationally  known 
medical  centers.  I  chose  to  remain  for  treat- 
ment in  my  native  city  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
because  I  believe  that  knowlfKlge  and  com- 
petence in  this  field  are  not  confined  to  one 
or  two  famous  places.  I  think  I  have  been 
rr>nflrmed  in  this  decision  by  the  fact  that. 
In  my  travels  around  our  State  this  last  fall 
and  winter,  I  have  met  quite  a  few  men  and 
women  who  have  recovered  from  cancer  un- 
der the  able  auspices  of  tlielr  own  local 
physicians. 


The  National  Cancer  Institute,  which  Is 
part  of  our  U.S.  Public  Hesdth  Service,  makes 
grants  throughout  the  Nation  to  all  promis- 
ing avenues  in  the  area  of  cancer  research. 
Yovir  own  life  or  that  of  a  loved  one  might 
potentially  be  saved  if  you  urge  your  Senator 
to  vote  full  and  adequate  appropriations  for 
this  vital  Government  agency,  which  provides 
about  72  percent  of  the  funds  for  research 
into  the  causes  and  possible  cures  of  the 
series  of  diseases  known  as  cancer. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
later  in  the  week  I  expect  to  introduce 
some  proposed  legislation  in  this  field.  I 
ti-ust  that  the  Senate  will  give  it  addi- 
tional interest  because  of  our  concem 
over  the  recent  illness  of  Secretai-y 
Dulles. 


Mr.  President,  have  the  requests  for 
the  committee  meetings  been  acted  on? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  requests  are 
granted. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  permission  was  to  be  requested 
for  the  subcommittee  to  sit  for  the  rest 
of  this  week.  I  understand  the  majority 
leader  is  now  requesting  permission  for 
just  today,  but  there  will  be  executive 
sessions  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  I 
would  certainly  not  object  to  amending 
the  unanimous-consent  request  so  that 
it  would  include  all  week. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  do  it  on  a  daily  basis.  That  is  the 
way  the  request  has  been  made. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  make  the  same  request  with  re- 
gard to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  that  it  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  say,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy!  that  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  have  agreed 
that  the  meetings  of  my  subcommittee 
will  be  held  in  the  afternoons,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  can 
have  his  meetings  in  the  mornings.  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  know 
this  meets  with  the  pleasure  of  members 
on  t>oth  sides  of  my  subcommittee. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Subcommittee,  which  has  to  com- 
plete its  hearings  this  week,  may  hold 
its  meetings  in  the  afternoon  while  the 
full  committee  holds  its  meetings  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would 
have  no  objection,  but  I  prefer  to  have 
the  consent  on  a  daily  basis,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  that  request  made  for 
today. 

Mr.   MORSE.    We   are   not   meeting 

today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  pro- 
pose that  request  for  the  Senator  to- 
morrow. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  I 
"Joint  resolution  of  the  House  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower;  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; to  Senators  James  E.  Murray  and 
Mike  Mansfield;  to  Congressmen  Lee  Met- 
CALF  and  LeRot  Anderson;  and  to  the  Ha- 
waii delegation  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  re- 
questing the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  do  what  may  be  necessary 
to  give  full  statehood  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Montana  Is 
aware  of  the  unfairness  with  which  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  has  been  treated  in  its  ap- 
peal for  statehood;   and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Montana  Is 
aware  of  the  great  contributions  that  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  has  made  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  and  believing  that  such 
contributions  could  be  vastly  accelerated  by 
statehood;  and 

"Whereas  the  platforms  of  both  major 
political  parties  have  and  do  advocate  state- 
hood for  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  advocated  statehood  for  Hawaii 
in  speeches,  and  before  his  inauguration; 
and 

"Whereas  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  people  of  Hawaii 
are  seriously  handicapped  by  the  Territorial 
status  that  now  exists;  and 

"Whereas  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
people  of  that  Territory  have  now  reached  a 
stalemate  in  their  development  that  cannot 
be  overcome  until  statehood  is  granted;  and 
"Whereas  it  is  to  the  future  benefit  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  the  vast  potential  that  is 
Hawaii:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  both  House  and  Senate 
concurring,  do  petition  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Jointly 
do  that  which  Is  necessary  to  immediately 
give  full  statehood  to  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Montana  to  each  of  the  Individuals 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  named 
in  the  title  of  this  resolution,  and  also  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"John  J.  BAacDonald. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Paul  Cannon, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Regional  CouncU  of  the  NationM 
Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students,  re- 
lating to  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  CouncU 
of  the  City  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  granting  statehood 
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to  Hamdl:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InaiUar  Affairs. 

The  petition  of  Wayne  Kaneklyo,  of 
Kaumakanl,  Kauai.  T.H.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  granting  statehood 
to  Hawaii;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  petition  of  Eugenlo  C.  Nicholas,  of 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  praying  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  under  the  Philippine 
war  damage  law;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  paper,  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Chicago,  111.,  entitled  "Federal  Legislative 
Objectives,  1968";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD    (for  Mr.  Moss)  : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

"Sknatk  Concurrent  Resolution  1 

•'Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  safeguard  and  preserve  estab- 
lished State  and  Individual  rights  to  the 
Use  of  water  within  the  separate  States 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurrinQ 
therein — 

"Whereas  recent  decisions  from  the  Federal 
courts  and  recent  rulings  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Jvistlce  have  deprived  States, 
and  persons,  of  rights  which  said  States  and 
persona  previously  enjoyed,  to  regulate  and 
control  the  use  of  the  water  In  those  respec- 
tive States;  and 

"Whereas,  said  decisions  and  rulings  are 
fxirther  a  part  of  a  general  pattern  developing 
gradually  Into  Federal  supremacy  and  usur- 
pation over  water,  which,  if  continued,  will 
destroy  individual  and  States  rights  over 
water,  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  an  all 
powerful  centralized  Government  control 
thereover:  Be  it  therefore 

"Resolved  by  the  33d  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein.  That  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Representatives  of 
Utah  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be. 
and  they  are  hereby  urged  and  requested  to 
4  take  all  necessary  action  to  (1)  preserve  the 
water  rights  of  the  Individual  and  the  States 
and  to  prevent  Federal  usurpation  of  those 
rights;  (2)  to  see  that  legislation  is  Initiated 
and  supported  to  reestablish  to  the  individ- 
uals and  to  the  States,  the  rights  taken  from 
them  by  the  Federal  courts  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department;  and  (3)  In  every  way  pos- 
sible reafllrm,  renew,  and  defend  the  con- 
cepts that  water  rights  are  property  rights 
and  that  these  established  rights,  to  the  use 
Of  water,  by  a  State  or  an  individual,  should 
not  be  taken  away  without  due  process  of 
law  and  adequate  compensation;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  the 
above  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress.  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senator  Wallace  P.  Ben- 
nett, U.S.  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss.  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative Henrt  a.  Dixon,  and  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative David  S.  Kino." 


HAWAHAN  STATEHOOD- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Garden  City  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Garden  City,  Kans.,  adopted  and 
signed  a  resolution  for  immediate  state- 
hood for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks 
and  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  proper  committee. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  long 
been  an  Integral  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  having  contributed  to  the  Na- 
tion's wellbelng  In  both  peace  and  war;  and 
Whereas  said  Territory  has  for  some  time 
past  and  Is  now  again,  seeking  admission  to 
the  Union  as  the  50th  State,  said  admls-sion 
being  earnestly  supported  and  sought  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  with  its  16  chapters:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Garden  City  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Covivierce,  That  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  shoxild  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  the  50th  State  and  that  all  Kansas  U.S. 
Congressmen  and  all  U.S.  Senators  should 
be  and  are  hereby  urged  by  this  organiza- 
tion and  the  undersigned  members  thereof, 
to  support  and  vote  for  said  statehood  for 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  six  Kansas  Con- 
gressmen and  two  Senators  by  the  secretary 
of  this  organization. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  February  1959. 
Manford  Klmberly,  Merton  R.  Staley. 
Melvln  R.  Johnston.  Jerry  Schultz. 
Donald  H.  Moses.  John  Gles,  John 
Metheney,  Richard  L.  Henkle,  John 
P.  Rlggs,  Jr.,  DD.S..  Owen  D.  Burton. 
John  Miles,  Ralph  D.  Vlehman.  George 
M.  Herron.  Bobby  McKaln,  Clayton  L. 
Crenshaw.  William  F.  Hedges.  Vern  L. 
Holmes.  Joe  Tennessen.  Jim  Plshback, 
Don  Grimes,  Dwight  E.  Denbow,  Leo 
W.  Hanneman,  Roy  Herring,  Lewis  E. 
Lyman,  Philip  D.  Merrln^jer,  W.  R. 
Grundy.  Paul  Parker.  Rev.  Marvin 
Tollver.  Arthur  F.  Wilson,  Jr..  Sterling 
Lewis.  Robert  Gardiner.  Al  Towles, 
Pete  M.  Garcia.  Stewart  Boone.  Lloyd 
V.  Smith.  M.T..  Duane  W.  Hays.  Duane 
E.  West.  Ronald  W.  Jackson,  Les  De- 
Pew,  Lowell  Goodwin. 


RESOLUTION  OP  VEGETABLE 

GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  OP  NEW 
JERSEY.  INC. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  concerning 
land  reclamation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Land      Reclamation — Re.solution      Adopted 

December    17,    1958,    Vegetable    Growers' 

Association  or  New  Jerset,  Inc. 

Whereas  since  World  War  II  it  has  been 
Increasingly  evident  that  there  has  been 
overproduction  of  vegetables;  and 

Whereas  this  has  created  quite  a  hardship 
for  farmers  In  the  form  of  low  returns  for 
their  crops;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  trying  to  correct  this 
situation;  and 

Whereas  Increased  production  per  acre  of 
vegetables  as  well  as  other  farm  commodities 
Is  compounding  an  overproduction  problem; 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  should  not 
Justify  the  spending  of  public  funds  to  build 
dams  to  Irrigate  new  lands,  further  Increas- 
ing overproduction,  especially  In  vegetables: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Vegetable  Growers'  As- 
sociation of  New  Jersey,  Inc..  restate  Its  posi- 
tion opposing  the  use  of  public  funds  to 
bring  new   land  Into   production,  and   that 


the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  each  of  our  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  in  Washington.  D.C..  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvue,  and  to  the 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  oX  AmerlcA. 


REDUCTION  IN  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION BUDGET— LETTER 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  received 
from  the  Burlington  County  Executive 
Committee,  the  American  Legion,  urg- 
ing that  no  cuts  be  made  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

Burlington  Countt 

American  Legion 
Executive  Committee, 

January  20. 1959. 
Hon.  CLirroRD  Case. 
U.S.  Senator  From  Sew  Jersey, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bur- 
lington County  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Legion,  a  motion  was  unanimously 
passed  directing  me  to  write  a  letter  to  you 
In  regards  to  veterans'  benefits. 

At  this  time  when  Congress  Is  concerned 
with  the  new  budget,  we  feel  that  no  cuts 
should  be  made  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration budget.  We  know  that  any  cuts  In 
this  budget  will  work  a  hardship  on  many 
a  deserving  veteran  and  also  will  make  a 
heavier  burden  on  the  community  In  which 
he  resides. 

Representing    the    3,500    Legionnaires    of 
Burlington    County    we   are    asking    you    to 
help  keep  the  VA  budget  from  being  cut. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  Robert  Bohn, 
Adjutant.  Burlington  County 
Executive  Committee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  1041.  A  bill  to  eliminate  shifts  in  wheat 
acreage  allotment  resulting  from   the  over- 
planting   of   allotments;    to   the   Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  1042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephanos 
Tsoukalas;  and 

S.  1043.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  addlUonal 
judicial  district  within  the  SUte  of  Florida; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act  of   1026,  as  amended:    to 
the   Committee   on    Foreign   Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  F^tlbrioht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  1045.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  Little  Dell  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bsnnxtt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY    (for  hlmaelf.  Ur. 
Morse,    Mr.   Clark,   Mr.   McNamara, 
Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Randoltb.  and  Mr. 
W1U.UM8  of  New  Jersey) : 
1. 1046.  A  bin  to   amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
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prises  engaged  In  retail  trade  or  service  and 
of  other  employers  engaged  In  activities 
afTcctlng  commerce,  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S  1047.  A  bill  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  US.  Maritime  Service  as  a  uniformed 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KEATING   (by  request)  : 

S.  1048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
Harari,  Yvonne  Hararl,  Grade  Harsu-l.  Hie 
Harari.  and  Henry  Harari;  and 

S.  1049.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
Borenstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   YAUBOROUGH: 

S.  1050.  A  bill  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance for  the  children  of  service  men  and 
women  who  suffer  death  from  a  service- 
connected  disability  arising  out  of  active  mil- 
itary service  during  the  period  beginning  on 
February  1,  1955,  and  ending  on  June  30. 
1963:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborooch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   heading.) 
By   Mr.   BRIDGES: 

S.  1051.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hellen 
M.  Sargent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.    CLARK: 

S.  1052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  descriptions  and  salary 
levels  of  mall  handlers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

8.  1053.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Maria 
Montenegro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClellan  )  : 

8.  1054.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  and 
for  other  purposes' ';  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bridges  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  CHURCH: 

S.  1056.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Euseblo  Asia 
Pinuaga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

S.  1056.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

S.  1057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
Zlldersteln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  when  he 
introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon) : 

8. 1068.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 
a  Federal  building  In  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  and 

S.  1068.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  Federal  building  in  Reno,  Nev.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

8. 1060.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area,  Arizona  and  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bibls  when  he 
Introduced   the  last   above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  section  0(b)  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious 
political  activities"  (the  Hatch  Political  Ac- 
tivities Act)    to   eliminate  the  requirement 


that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Impose 
no  penalty  less  than  90  days'  suspension  for 
any  violation  of  section  9  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  in- 
troduced the  alKJve  blU.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fulbright.  and  Mr.  Capehart)  : 

S.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  safeguards 
against  mergers  and  consolidations  of  banlEs 
which  might  lessen  competition  unduly  or 
tend  unduly  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  field 
of  banking:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  DIRKSEN: 

S.  1063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  in  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  international 
conventions,  and  for  otlier  purposes."  ap- 
proved July  5,  1946,  with  respect  to  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Patent  Office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1064.  A  bill  to  assist  areas  to  develop 
and  maintain  stable  and  diversified  econo- 
mies by  a  program  of  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  and  otherwise,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 

S  1065.  A  bill  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Maritime  Service 
Veterans  Af^sociation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KEFAtn-ER )  : 

S.  1066.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  and 
clinnge  the  name  of  Fort  Donelson  National 
Military  Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Hitm- 
PHREY,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,   and   Mr.   McCarthy)  : 

S  1067.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  to  conduct  a 
particular  survey  in  order  to  assist  In  pro- 
moting the  production  of  concentrated  Iron 
ore  and  steel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular   Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lancer  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  ERVIN: 

S.  1068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolaos  A. 
Pnpadimitriou;  and 

S.  1069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zee  Yung 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN   (for  himself   and  Mr. 
BtrruER) : 

8. 1070.  A  bill  to  recodify,  with  certain 
amendments  thereto,  chapter  19  of  title  8 
of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Admin- 
istrative Procedure";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CAPSHART: 

8. 1071.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nettle  Korn 
and  Manfred  Korn; 

S.  1072.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pierre  Ber- 
tagnoUo;  and 

8. 1073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Su-Mlng 
Tseng  and  her  daughter.  Wu-Mo  Tseng;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  MORSE: 

8. 1074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemplo3rment  Compensation  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliunbla. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced     the    above     bill,    which     appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  proclaiming  annually  of  National  Auto 
Week;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  submitted  a 
resolution  <S.  Res.  79),  relating  \o  the 
Secretai-y  of  State,  John  Poster  Dulles, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  which  app>ears  under  a  sepao'ate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT  OP  POREIGN  SERVICE    ^ 
BUILDINGS  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Poreign 
Service  Building  Act  of  1926.  as  amend- 
ed. This  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Vice 
President  by  letter  on  Pebruary  3,  1959. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and, 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Poreign  Relations  Committee,  I  am 
introducing  it  In  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Relations.  In  this  connection,  I  take 
the  opportunity  to  recall  that  when  this 
bill  was  previously  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Poreign  Relations  in  1957, 
I  urged  that  there  be  a  limitation  in- 
serted to  ensure  that  the  Department  of 
State  would  not  use  foreign  currencies 
in  the  building  program  at  the  expense 
of  usin^:  them  for  international  educa- 
tional exchange  activities.  I  expect  to 
go  into  this  matter  further  when  this 
subject  is  considered  by  the  cc«nmittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice  President 
and  a  statement  reflecting  the  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  imder  the 
Poreign  Service  Buildings  Act  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  letter,  and  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1044)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926.  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
(by  request) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  Of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926, 
as  amended  (23  U.S.C.  295),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  Into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  there  Is 
hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated.  In 
addition  to  amounts  previously  authorised, 
an    amount    not    to    exceed   •100,(X>0,000.    ot 


H 
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which  $50,000,000  shall  be  available  ex- 
cUislvely  for  payments  representing  the 
value,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  property  or 
credits  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  July  25,  1946  (60  Stat.  663). 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  author- 
ization shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  Pdlbricht  are  as  follows: 

February  3,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Ma.  Vick  President:  The  Department 
submits  and  recommends  for  your  considera- 
tion the  enclosed  proposed  legislation 
amending  the  Torelgn  Service  Buildings  Act. 
1926  (22  U.S.C.  292-300). 

Authorizations  of  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act  from  1926  to  the  present  total 
•231,625.000  of  which  $200  million  is  author- 
ized to  be  used  exclusively  for  payments  to 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  foreign 
credits  and  currencies.  After  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  current  fiscal  year,  there  re- 
mains an  unappropriated  balance  of  author- 
ization of  $28,095,000  of  which  $27,234,000  U 
for  the  procxirement  of  foreign  currencies 
and  $861,000  is  in  dollar  authorization. 
These  amounts  will  be  reduced  further  by 
the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ends  June  30.  1960. 

Thus  far,  under  its  Foreign  Service  build- 
ings program,  the  Department  of  State  has 
acquired  residences,  office  buildings,  and  staff 
bousing   valued    in    excess    of   $138   million. 


Even  so,  many  of  the  personnel  at  oversea 
posts  are  working  and  living  in  accommoda- 
tions far  below  the  standards  considered 
minimum  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  order  to  assess  the  total  needs  overseas, 
the  Department  initiated  a  post-by-post  sur- 
vey of  buildings  requirements,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  survey  prepared  a  program  to 
meet  the  basic  requirements.  A  copy  of  the 
program  is  enclosed.  It  contemplates  ex- 
penditure of  an  estimated  $120  million  In 
the  period  from  fiscal  year  1961  through 
fiscal  year  1965. 

Acquisitions  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act  have  been  financed  largely 
through  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  and 
credits.  Surplus  property  and  lend-lease 
credits  have  provided  foreign  currencies  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  program.  The 
u.se  of  these  credits  permitted  the  conversion 
of  a  portion  of  the  debts  to  tangible  assets 
of  lusting  value,  "n^e  disposal  of  surplus 
agriculture  commodities  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  480  currently  is  providing  foreign 
currencies  useful  in  financing  the  buildings 
jjrogram. 

There  are.  however,  certain  limitations  to 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  and  credits. 
A  substantial  portion  of  them  are  held  In 
countries  where  the  need  for  building  facil- 
ities no  longer  is  acute.  Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  placed  in  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1953.  all  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment needing  foreign  exchange  ara  required 
to  purchase  it  from  U.S.  Treasury  holdings, 
and  they  may  not  purchase  from  external 
sources   unless   the  Treasury   cannot  supply 


the  kind  of  currency  needed.  Only  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  foreign  currencies  are 
held  by  the  Treasury  in  substantial  amounts, 
relative  to  overall  U.S.  needs,  and  this  num- 
ber is  being  reduced  wherever  possible  by 
exchange  conversion  of  surplus  holdings  into 
currencies  In  demand. 

Conversely,  many  of  the  Department's 
most  urgent  and  compelling  buildings  needs 
are  in  countries  where  credits  or  local  cur- 
rencies In  excess  of  current  disbursing  re- 
qvilrements  are  not  held  by  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  buildings  program  funds  the 
maintenance  and  operating  costs  for  owned 
and  long-term  leased  buildings  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  overseas,  and  a  number 
of  these  buildings  are  located  in  areas  where 
no  currency  credits  are  available.  U.S.  dol- 
lars must  be  expended  to  meet  obligations  In 
these  circumstances.  Consequently,  the  dol- 
lar requirements  have  Increased  in  recent 
years  and  probably  will  continue  to  Increase 
In  the  future. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  4  will 
authorize  additional  appropriations  of  $100 
million  of  which  $50  million  is  to  be  in 
foreign  currency  credit  authorization.  A 
statement  reflecting  the  authorizations  and 
appropriations  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act  Is  enclosed. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  In- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

A   letter  similar   to   this   is   being  sent   to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Poster  Dxnxxs. 
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'  No  regular  appropriation  19.'>4.  Public  Law  207,  83d  Cong.,  approved  transfer 
not  to  exc-eed  $5,34H,01X)  from  '•Government  In  occupied  areas"  tor  Uerman  consular 
buildings.    $3,316,000  transferred. 


'In  addition  to  ret;ular  appropriation  for  ig.W.  $l.noo,noo  was  tran-sferred  from 
"(Jovernriicnt  in  occujiie  I  are  is"  to  "  AciuLsitiou  of  I  uildmgs  abroad"  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  In  Public  Law  6C3,  !»3d  Cong. 


PROPOSED  LTTTLE  DELL  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  combined  flood  control-municipal 
water  storage  project  to  be  located  on 
Dell  Creek  in  Parleys  Canyon  east  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  proposed  Little 
Dell  Dam  would  be  constructed  about 
2  miles  above  the  existing  Mountain 
Dell  Dam.  The  estimated  cost  for  the 
entire  project  is  $6,393,000. 

Since  damaging  floods  of  1952  swept 
out  of  the  mountains  east  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  I  have  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
flood  control  and  water  conservation 
progmm  for  the  Jordan  River  Basin. 
The  Salt  Lake  City  and  County  Com- 
missions have  been  zealous  in  the  for- 
mulation and  carrying  out  of  such  a 
program  and  I  have  been  pleased  to  co- 
operate with  them. 


As  a  first  step,  funds  were  secured  to 
start  the  Jordan  River  and  Surplus 
Canal  project.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated $541,000  thus  far  to  expand  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  valley  streams  and  thus 
halt  or  diminish  the  frequent  flooding 
along  the  Jordan  River  and  the  Surplus 
Canal.  The  President  has  requested 
$1,339,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  budget, 
now  before  Congress,  to  complete  the 
project.  Salt  Lakers  who  live  near  these 
streams  have  been  plagued  for  years 
by  flooding  in  varying  degrees  of  sever- 
ity. Commissioner  Lamont  Gunderson 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  pushing 
this  project  to  completion. 

The  second  step  was  to  request  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a 
comprehensive  flood  control  survey  of 
the  entire  Jordan  River  Basin.  It  was 
obvious  that  expansion  of  stream  carry- 
ing capacity  in  the  valley  would  not 
alone  be  sufQcient  to  meet  the  variegated 
flood  problems  of  the  basin.  The  1952 
experience  pointed  up  the  fact  that  the 


flood  waters  must  be  Intercepted  in  the 
mountains  before  they  wreaked  havoc 
the  full  distance  from  the  canyon  all 
the  way  to  the  Jordan  River  in  the  val- 
ley. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  com- 
pletion of  a  comprehensive  survey  would 
require  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Therefore,  the  Salt  Lake  City  Commis- 
sion requested  that  an  interim  survey 
be  made,  limited  to  studying  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  dam  in  Parleys  Canyon.  I 
was  happy  to  support  this  proposal  and 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
incorporates  the  recommendations  of 
the  interim  survey. 

The  district  engineer's  report  of 
November  3,  1955,  recommends  the  con- 
struction of  an  earth-flU  dam.  175  feet 
in  height,  which  would  create  reservoir 
storage  for  about  8,000  acre-feet  of  water. 
Actual  construction  costs  are  estimated 
to  be  $6,052,000.  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  $3,843,000.  and  the 
city  of  Salt  Lake  will  pay  $2,209,000.    In 
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addition  to  paying  36.5  percent  of  con- 
struction costs,  the  city  will  pay  $341,000 
for  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  construction  of  the 
project,  including  the  relocation  of  high- 
ways and  other  utilities.  The  city  has 
also  agreed  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
completed  project  at  a  cost  currently 
estimated  t(  be  $24,000  annually,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The 
project  represents  a  constructive  Fed- 
eral-local partnership  effort. 

The  dam  and  reservoir  will  have  many 
salutary  benefits.  It  will  greatly  allevi- 
ate flood  problems  from  Parleys  Canyon 
to  the  Jordan  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
13th  South  Street  resulting  from  floods 
on  Parleys,  EmiKiation,  and  Red  Butte 
Creeks.  About  30  percent  of  the  reser- 
voir capacity  will  be  reserved  for  flood 
control.  Moreover,  by  capturing  the 
water  in  the  mountains,  the  flow  to  the 
Jordan  River  and  Surplus  Canal  will  be 
diminished  during  floods,  thus  lessening 
the  flood  threat  along  the  valley  streams. 
The  existing  Mountain  Dell  Dam  is  solely 
operated  for  water  storage.  Because  of 
Its  construction,  it  cannot  control  floods 
since  there  is  no  overflow  spillway  and 
the  water  pours  over  the  top  of  the  dam. 

The  Little  Dell  project  will  also  add 
greatly  to  water  storage  for  municipal 
purposes.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Mountain  Dell  Reservoir  with  its  3.000 
acre-feet  capacity  is  grossly  inadequate 
to  meet  storage  needs.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  average  of  13,000  acre-feet  of 
water  is  lost  each  year.  However,  the 
8.000  acre-feet  capacity  Little  Dell  Reser- 
voir will  cut  these  water  losses  sharply. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  proj- 
ect was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1956.  Agreement  has  now  been 
reached,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  resolution  from  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Commission  together  with  the  trans- 
mitting letter  approving  the  project  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Some  formal  administrative  processing 
will  still  be  required,  but  I  am  anxious 
to  have  this  important  project  before 
Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  and  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  bill  (S.  1045)  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  Little  Dell  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  letter  and  resolution  presented  by 
Mr.  Bennett  are  as  follows: 

Salt  L>jcz  Citt  Corp., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  29. 1958. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  enclosing  a  letter  from 
Roy   W.   McLeese,    Salt   Lake   City   engineer, 
together  with  a  resolution  setting  forth  the 
city's  proposal  for  the  construction  of  the 
earth  dam  In  the  Uttle  Dell  Fork,  Parley'! 
Canyon,  Utah. 

Both  the  letter  and  the  resolution  were 
duly  approved  by  the  board  of  commissioner* 
in  regular  session  held  August  26,  1958. 


The  city  commissioners  are  most  appre- 
ciative of  your  Interest  and  effective  work  to 
assist  In  the  construction  of  this  valuable 
dam,  and  are  highly  pleased  that  you  have 
offered  to  continue  your  efforts  In  this  di- 
rection. 


Sincerely. 


Herman  J. 


HOGENSEN, 

City  Recorder. 


Resolution 

V.'hereas  a  public  hearing  was  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  August  14,  1956,  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  UJS.  Army,  relative  to  a  pro- 
posed Federal  dam  and  reservoir  on  Parleys 
Creek  for  the  control  of  floods  and  for 
domestic  water  supply;  and 

Whereas  at  said  time  certain  estimated 
costs  and  distribution  of  benefits  and 
expen-ses  were  arrived  at;  and 

Whereas  on  the  10th  day  of  October  1956 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Commission  by  resolu- 
tion agreed  to  participate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  .said  dam  and  reservoir  and  agreed 
to  bear  their  portion  of  the  cost  of  said 
project;  and 

Whereas  additional  studies  and  further 
consideration  have  been  made  as  to  said 
project  and  that  a  meeting  was  held  with 
the  city  officials  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Army,  on  the  23d  day  of  July  1958,  at 
which  time  new  and  final  figures  were  arrived 
at  as  to  the  cost  and  expense  of  said  project; 
and 

Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army, 
has  requested  that  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Salt  Lake  City  agree  to 
participate  In  the  construction  of  said  dam 
and  reservoir  on  the  following  basis,  to  wit: 

(a)  Furnish  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect. Including  In  this  provision  the  under- 
taking of  all  necessary  alterations  and  con- 
structions of  highway  facilities  and  other 
utilities,  all  at  a  cost  currently  estimated  at 
^41,000; 

(b)  Reimburse  the  United  States  for  36.5 
percent  of  the  Federal  first  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect, said  percentage  currently  estimated  at 
$2,209,000,  such  reimbursement.  If  possible, 
to  be  In  uniform  annual  payments  over  a 
50-year  period  covering  both  principal  and 
Interest  at  Federal  rates  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance;   and 

(c)  Maintain  and  operate  the  completed 
project  at  their  own  expense,  at  a  cost  cur- 
rently estimated  at  $24,000  per  year;  such 
operation  to  be  In  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army;  and 

Whereas  Salt  Lake  City  is  in  urgent  need 
of  flood  control  and  additional  water  supply: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Salt  Lake  City  strongly  support  authoriza- 
tion and  early  construction  of  the  Little  Dell 
Dam  and  Reservoir  for  flood  control  and 
water  supply,  as  proposed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  commissioners 
hereby  furnish  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army,  the  requested  assurances  to  the  effect 
it  win  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  Its  fair  and  equitable  share 
of  the  project  as  above  outlined  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  project 
by  Salt  Lake  City,  such  contract  to  provide, 
preferably,  for  uniform  annual  payments  by 
Salt  Lake  City  to  the  Government,  over  a 
50-year  period,  covering  both  the  principal 
and  Interest  at  Federal  rates  on  the  unpaid 
balance. 

This  resolution  to  supersede  and  take  the 
place  of  the  resolution  heretofore  passed  by 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Board  of  Commissioners 
on  the  10th  day  of  October  1956. 

Dated  this  26th  day  of  August  1968. 


AMENDMENTS  OP  THE  PAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1938 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  iliyself,  and  Senators  Morse, 
Clark.  McNamara.  Murray.  Randolph. 
and  WixLiAMs  of  New  Jersey.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  bring 
about  long-delayed  and  much-needed 
improvements  in  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  popularly  known  as 
the  wage-hour  law.  Our  bill  proposes 
two  basic  improvements  in  the  present 
wage-hour  law: 

First.  It  raises  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  from  the  present  figure  of  $1  an 
hour  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

Second.  It  extends  the  coverage  of  the 
law  to  approximately  7^2  million  addi- 
tional workers. 

In  1938,  when  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  passed,  Congress  pledged 
itself  "to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble to  eliminate  all  of  the  conditions 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efBciency,  and  general  well- 
being  of  workers."  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  to  redeem  that  pledge,  to  eliminate 
the  conditions  deplored  by  the  75th  Con- 
gress, and  to  assure  our  worlcers  of  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

In  1938,  when  the  25-cent  minimum 
was  established,  the  average  earnings  in 
American  industry  were  less  than  63 
cents  per  hour.  The  difference  between 
the  minimum  and  the  average  was  there- 
fore 38  cents.  Today  the  minimum  is  $1 
and  the  average  is  $2.19,  or  a  gap  of  $1.19 
per  hour. 

To  put  it  another  way,  in  1949  the 
minimum  wage  was  raised  to  75  cents. 
Since  then  average  industry  earnings — 
including  the  lowest  paid  group — have 
risen  77  cents  an  hour.  The  higher  paid, 
better  organized  workers  have  averaged 
increases  of  more  than  85  cents  an  hour 
in  wages  alone.  They  have,  in  addition, 
received  numerous  fringe  benefits  which 
would  increase  this  figure  to  over  $1  an 
hour.  Yet  during  these  same  9  years 
the  minimum  wage  has  advanced  only 
25  cents. 

Accompanying  the  advance  of  the  gen- 
eral level  of  wages,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Thus,  since  July  1955,  when  the  $1  mini- 
mum wage  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
there  has  been  a  9 -point  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This  has 
yielded  an  automatic  18-cent-per-hour 
wage  increase  to  workers  covered  by  es- 
calator clauses.  In  addition,  during  this 
same  span  there  have  been  four  annual 
improvement  factor  or  productivity  in- 
creases averaging  about  26  cents  an  hour 
in  all.  This  is  a  total  of  44  cents  an 
hour  entirely  apart  from  any  basic 
change  in  rates  negotiated  at  the  termi- 
nation of  contracts.  Certainly  the  low- 
est paid,  largely  unorganized  workers  are 
entitled  to  some  relief. 

Othenjvise,  we  face  the  creation  of  a 
depressed  class  within  our  own  society — 
a  class  of  workers  who,  though  they  are 
employed,  are  condemned  to  a  way  of 
life  that  falls  further  and  further  behind 
the  standards  enjoyed  by  American 
workers  as  a  whole  and  behind  the  price 
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of  the  food  they  must  buy  and  the  cloth- 
ing they  must  wear. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
minimum  subsistence  requirements  of 
families  and  of  individual  workers.  If 
the  Department  of  Labor  study  made  in 
1951,  8  years  ago,  is  adjusted  for  subse- 
quent increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  it 
reveals  that  a  family  of  four  requires 
an  income  of  $2.25  an  hour  to  maintain 
a  decent  minimum  standard  of  living  to- 
day. The  Increase  to  $1.25  per  hour  con- 
templated by  the  proposed  legislation  is 
a  modest  recognition  of  this  fact. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  objective — 
the  extension  of  coverage — we  find  that 
the  amendments  to  the  law  which  were 
adopted  in  1949  have  actually  reduced 
the  proportion  of  workers  now  covered 
to  less  than  the  proportion  that  were 
covered  in  1938,  when  the  law  was  passed. 
These  are  the  workers  in  large  retail 
stores,  in  wholesale  establishments,  in 
the  construction  industry,  in  service  in- 
dustries, and  a  score  of  other  smaller 
categories. 

Although  the  present  bill  does  not  in- 
clude farm  labor,  I  believe  we  all  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  the 
extension  of  wage-hour  protection  to 
those  who  are  employed  in  huge  agri- 
cultural enterprises.  There  are  many 
such  enterprises  which  may  accurately 
be  termed  "factories  in  the  field."  How- 
ever, the  farm  labor  problem  presents 
so  many  special  complexities  that  it  is 
not  included  in  this  bill  but  is  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  legislative  proposals.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  hearings  upon 
this  bill  should  include  a  consideration 
of  the  treatment  of  our  farm  workers 
and  the  extent  to  which  fair  labor  stand- 
ards should  be  applied  to  them. 

I  have  shown  the  need  for  this  bill 
in  facts  and  figures.    But  that  is  not  its 
only  justification.    When  we  permit  the 
growth  of  a  depressed  class,  numbering 
millions,  whose  members  cannot  afford 
the   bare  necessities  of   life,   we   pay   a 
heavy  price.    We  undermine  the  general 
prosperity   of    the    Nation   which    rests 
upon  consumer  purchasing  power.    We 
promote  the  spread  of  slums,  of  crime, 
of  disease,  of  all  the  ills  that  grow  from 
hopeless  poverty.    We  weaken  our  moral 
position    as    the   proud   symbol   of    the 
blessings  pf  democracy  and  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.    It  has  been  said  that 
the  test  of  our  belief  in  human  dignity  is 
the  manner  in  which  we  treat  those  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder.    The 
75th  Congress  recognized  that  fact  in 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938; 
the  86th  Congress  can  bring  reality  to 
the  promise  of  nearly  a  generation  ago. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my     remarks     the     section- by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  which  I  have  pre- 
pared, together  with  a  joint  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
Representative  Roosevelt,  and  myself, 
dealing  with  this  subject. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  and  the  Joint  statement  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  bill  (S.  1046)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor     Standards     Act     of     1938      as 


amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  and 
joint  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy are  as  follows : 

Section-bt-Section    Analysis    or    Proposed 
Fair    Labor    Standards    Amendments    or 

1959 

The  proposed  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1959  Is  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  employees 
of  large  enterprises  engaged  In  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
In  activities  affecting  Interstate  commerce, 
and  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  for  em- 
ployees under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

SECTION    1.    SHORT   TITLE 

This  section  contains  the  title  of  the  bill. 
"Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1959." 

SECTION    2.    riNDINClS    AND    DKCtMRATION    OF 
POLICY 

Section  2  amends  section  2  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "act")  by  add- 
ing to  this  section  a  new  subsection  (b)  con- 
taining an  additional  congressional  finding 
setting  forth  the  need,  in  retail  trade  and 
service  and  other  Industries  engaged  In  In- 
terstate commerce,  of  eliminating  labor  con- 
ditions detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being 
of  workers.  The  present  subsection  (b)  of 
section  2  of  the  ac.  would  be  relettered  as 
subsection  (c). 

SECTION    n.    DEJTNmONS 

Section  3  amends  two  of  the  definitions 
presently  Included  In  section  3  of  the  act 
and  adds  to  this  section  of  the  act  defini- 
tions of  a  number  of  new  terms  used  In  the 
bill. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  paragraph  (J)  of 
section  3,  defining  tlie  term  "produced."  Un- 
der the  present  language  of  this  paragraph, 
which  was  adopted  In  the  1949  amendments 
to  the  act.  employees  are  deemed  to  have 
been  engaged  In  the  production  of  goods  If. 
among  other  things,  they  are  employed  In 
"any  closely  related  process  or  occupation 
directly  essential  to  the  production"  of 
goods.  Under  the  proposed  amendment  em- 
ployees would  be  deemed  to  be  engaged  In 
the  production  of  goods  If  they  are  employed 
In  "any  process  or  occupation  necessary  to 
the  production"  of  goods. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  paragraph  (m) 
of  section  3  of  the  act.  defining  the  term 
"wage."  by  adding  to  this  definition  stand- 
ards to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  de- 
termine the  fair  value  of  board,  lodging, 
or  other  facilities  customarily  furnished  by 
an  employer  to  hl.s  employees.  Such  de- 
terminations could  be  for  defined  classes  of 
employees  and  In  defined  areas  and  could 
be  based  on  the  average  value  to  the  em- 
ployer or  groups  of  employers  similarly  sit- 
uated of  furnishing  to  employees  the  fa- 
cilities In  question  or  the  average  value  of 
such  facilities  to  groups  of  employees,  or  on 
other  appropriate  mi^asures  of  fair  value.  It 
Is  specified  that  such  evaluations,  where  ap- 
plicable and  pertinent,  shall  be  used  In  lieu 
of  actual  measure  of  cost  in  determining  the 
wage  paid  to  any  employee  for  purposes  of 
the  act. 


Subsection  (c)  adds  eight  new  definitions 
to  section  3  of  the  act : 

A  new  paragraph  (p)  would  define  "Amer- 
ican vessel."  as  used  in  the  act,  as  Including 
any  vessel  which  is  defined  as  a  "vessel  ot 
the  United  States"  in  Utle  18.  United  States 
Code,  section  9.  or  which  Is  documented  or 
numbered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

Paragraph  (q)  specifies  that  "Secretary," 
as  used  In  the  act.  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor; 

Paragraph  (r)  defines  the  term  "enter- 
prise." This  term  Is  used  in  connection  with 
extension  of  the  minimum  wage,  overtime, 
and  child  labor  provisions  to  seven  types  of 
large  enterprls<>s  on  an  employer  basis,  as  set 
forth  In  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  new 
paragraph  (w)  below.  The  term  is  defined 
as  meaning  related  activities  performed 
either  directly  or  through  unified  operation 
or  common  control  or  otherwise,  for  a  com- 
mon business  purpose  of  providing  goods  or 
services,  or  the  products  thereof,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them,  to  others,  and  Includes  all 
such  activities,  whether  performed  in  one 
or  more  establishments  or  by  one  or  more 
corporate  or  other  organizational  units. 
Under  this  definition,  the  activities  of  the 
seven  specified  tjrpes  of  enterprises  as  em- 
ployers of  employees  under  the  act  are  to 
be  viewed  as  a  whole  in  determining  whether 
any  such  enterprise  is  engaged  in  actlvtitlea 
which  bring  Its  employees  within  the  scope 
of  the  act; 

Paragraphs  (s)  and  (t)  define  the  terms 
"activity  affecting  commerce"  and  "employ- 
er engaged  in  an  activity  affecting  com- 
merce." Under  these  definitions,  an  em- 
ployee who  is  not  technically  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  will  nevertheless  be  covered  if  (1) 
he  Is  employed  by  any  one  of  seven  types 
of  enterprises  defined  In  paragraph  (t)  and 
(2)  such  enterprise  is  engaged  In  an  activity 
affecting  Interstate  commerce,  as  defined  In 
paragraph  (s).  Paragraph  (s)  defines  the 
term  "activity  affecting  commerce"  as  In- 
cluding any  activity  In  commerce,  neces- 
sary to  commerce,  or  competing  with  any 
activity  In  commerce,  or  where  the  payment 
of  wages  at  ratee  below  those  prescribed  by 
the  act.  or  the  employment  of  oppressive 
child  labor  prohibited  by  the  act,  burdens  or 
obstructs  or  tends  to  burden  or  obstruct 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 
This  definition  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
and  Is  Intended  to  provide  coverage  sub- 
suntlally  similar  to  that  provided  imder 
"affecting  commerce"  definitions  used  In  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended. 
and  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947.  as  amended.  Paragraph  (t).  which 
defines  the  term  "employer  engaged  In  an 
activity  affecting  commerce"  specifies  seven 
types  of  establishments,  to  whose  employees 
coverage  under  the  act  would  be  extended 
by  the  bill.  Under  this  paragraph  coverage 
Is  extended  on  an  enterprise  basis  If  the 
employer  Is  engaged  In  an  activity  affecting 
commerce.  This  contrasts  with  the  present 
tests  of  coverage  which  are  on  an  employee 
basis  and  provide  coverage  only  if  the  indi- 
vidual employee  is  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 

The  term  "employer  engaged  in  an  activ- 
ity affecting  commerce"  Includes  seven  types 
of  large  enterprises  whose  sales  exceed  cer- 
tain specified  amounts  based  for  the  most 
part  on  current  jurisdictional  standards 
being  applied  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  In  determining  whether  asser- 
tion of  Board  jurisdiction  In  specific  cases 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.  The  em- 
ployees of  such  enterprises  will  be  covered 
If  the  employer  is  engaged  In  an  activity 
affecting  commerce.  These  seven  types  of 
large  enterprises  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer  has 
one  or  more  retail  establishments  If  the  an- 
nual gross  sales  of  such  enterprise  as  a  whole 
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are  not  less  than  $500,000  or  if  the  sales  of 
such  enterprise  for  resale  or  to  customers 
engaged  In  a  mining,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, commercial,  or  communications 
business  amount  to  at  leasv  $50,000  annually; 

(2)  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer  has 
one  or  more  service  establishments  if  the 
annual  gross  sales  of  such  enterprise  as  a 
V  liole  are  not  less  than  1500,000  or  if  the 
pales  of  such  enterprise  to  customers  engaged 
in  a  mining,  manufactiu-lng,  transportation, 
commercial,  or  communications  business 
amount  to  at  least  $00,000  annually; 

( 3 )  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer  has 
one  or  more  establishments  engaged  in 
laundering,  cleaning  or  repairing  clothes  or 
fabrics,  if  the  annual  gross  sales  of  such  en- 
terprise as  a  whole  lire  not  less  than  $250,000, 
or  If  the  sales  oi  such  enterprise  to  cus- 
tomers engaged  in  a  minirg,  manufacuring, 
tranfportation,  commerclnl,  or  communica- 
tions business  amount  to  .it  least  15  percent 
of  the  gross  sales  of  the  enterprise; 

(4)  Any  enterprise  whe-e  the  employer  Is 
en<;aged  in  the  business  of  operating  a  street, 
suburban,   or   Interurban   iranslt   py.'-.cm; 

(5)  Any  enternrlse  whc'e  the  employer  is 
ennnged  In  the  business  of  oprratli.g  t.''Xls  If 
the  annual  gross  buslnets  of  such  enter- 
prise as  a  whole  Is  not  less  than  $500,000. 

(6)  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer  Is 
engaged  In  the  building  and  construction 
industry  If  the  annual  grof.s  business  of  Euch 
enterprise  as  a  whole  Is  no-,  less  than  $50,000; 

(7)  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer 
has  one  or  more  employees  engnged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  poods  for  com- 
merce if  the  annual  gross  bu.'^lness  of  such 
enterprise  as  a  whole  is  not  less  than 
$50,000. 

A  proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (w) 
specifies  that  so-called  "mnm  and  pop"  shops 
are  not  to  be  covered.  Tlie  term  "employer 
engaged  In  an  activity  affecting  commerce" 
specifically  exclude.s  any  retail  or  service  en- 
terprise In  which  the  only  employees  are  the 
owner  of  such  enterprise  and  a  parent, 
spouse  or  child  of  ruch  owner. 

SECTION    4.    special    INDUSTllY    COMMITTEES   FOR 
PUERTO  RICO  AND  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

This  section  makes  changes  In  section  5  of 
the  act,  relating  to  the  appointment  of  in- 
dustry committees  to  recommend  the  mini- 
mum rates  of  waires  to  be  paid  under  section 
6  to  employees  in  Puerto  Flico  and  the  Virgin 
I.slands.  so  as  to  give  such  committees  Juris- 
diction over  employees  employed  by  any  em- 
ployer engaged  In  an  activity  affecting 
commerce,  as  well  as  over  employees  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce.  Under  the  terms  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  6  of  the  act.  the  same 
procedures  which  are  ap))licable  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Industry  committees  and  the 
Irsuance  of  minimum  wjige  orders  for  em- 
ployees In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  applicable  to  empUyees  In  American 
Samoa. 

SECTION    5.    MINIMUM    WAGES 

Subsection  (a)  amende  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  of  the  act  to  make  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  apply  not  only  to  every  em- 
ployee engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  but  also  to 
every  employee  of  every  employer  engaged 
in  an  activity  affecting  commerce,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (w)  of  section  3  of  the  act.  as 
amended.  Certain  exemptions  continue  to 
be  provided  for  in  section  13  of  the  act,  as 
amended,  but  heretofore  exempt  employees 
win  be  entitled  to  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  section  6  of  the  act.  iis  amended.  If  they 
are  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce  unless  such 
employees  are  specifically  exempt  from  the 
application  of  such  section  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a),  (d),  c^  (f)  of 
section  13  of  such  act.  as  amended. 

Subsection  (b)  amende  paragraph  (I)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  (5  of  the  act  by  rais- 


ing the  minimum  wage  under  the  act  from 
$1.00  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  subsection  (c)  of 
section  6  of  the  act.  applicable  to  the  is- 
suance of  wage  orders  for  employees  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  so  that  wage  orders  may  be  Is- 
sued not  only  with  respect  to  any  such 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
but  also  with  respect  to  any  such  employees 
who  are  employed  by  an  employer  engaged 
In  an  activity  affecting  commerce.  A  pro- 
viso is  included  in  thl:  section  which  speci- 
fies that  the  minimum  wage  rates  applicable 
to  any  employee  covered  by  a  wage  order 
heretofore  in  effect  for  employees  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  or  American  Samoa 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  same  number  of 
cents  per  hour  as  the  minimum  wage  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  is  Increased  by  the  bill.  Such 
niinimum  wage  rate  or  rates,  if  less  than  the 
rate  prcsciibed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  aubsec- 
tion  (a)  as  amended,  are  to  be  in  effect  only 
for  to  long  as  and  insofar  as  such  minimum 
wage  rale  or  rates  are  not  superseded  by  a 
subsequent  wage  order  issued  In  accordance 
with  sections  5  and  8.  as  amended,  fixing  a 
h>'  her  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates,  not  in 
excess  of  the  rate  prescribed  In  paragraph 
(1)    of  subsection   (a). 

SECTION    6.  MAXIMUM   HOURS 

Subsection  (a)  amends  subsection  (a)  of 
section  7  to  make  the  maximum  hours  pro- 
viilons  of  the  act  apply  not  only  to  non- 
exempt  employees  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  tlie  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
but  al.so  to  nonexempt  employees  employed 
by  any  employer  engaged  in  an  activity  af- 
fecting commerce.  Certain  exemptions  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  for  In  section  13  of  the 
act.  as  amended,  but  heretofore  exempt  em- 
ployees will  be  entitled  to  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  section  7  of  the  act  if  they  are 
engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  unless  such  employees 
are  specifically  exempt  from  the  application 
of  such  section  under  the  provision  of  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  (d)  or  (f)  of  section  13  of 
the  act.  as  amended. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  subsection  (b)  of 
section  7  of  the  act  by  striking  from  this 
subsection  the  so-called  "seasonal  industry" 
exemption  contained  in  clause  3  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  7  by  strik- 
ing out  the  maximum  hours  exemptions  ap- 
plicable to  employees  engaged  in  certain 
specified  agricultural  handling  and  process- 
ing occupations  contained  in  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section. 

SECTION    7.    WAGE   ORDERS    IN    PUERTO    RICO    AND 
VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

This  section  amends  section  8  of  the  act 
SO  that  wage  orders  issued  under  the  act 
with  respect  to  employees  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  American  Samoa  shall 
apply  not  only  to  employees  In  such  Islands 
who  are  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  but  also  to 
any  such  employees  who  are  employed  by  an 
employer  engaged  In  an  activity  affecting 
commerce. 

SECTIONS.    CHILD  LABOR  PROVISIONS 

This  section  amends  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  act  by  providing  that  the 
child  labor  provisions  shall  not  only  apply 
to  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  but  also  to 
employers  engaged  In  activity  affecting  com- 
merce. Certain  exemptions  continue  to  be 
provided  for  In  section  13  of  the  act,  as 
amended,  but  child  labor  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  permitted  will  be  prohibited  un- 
der section  12.  If  the  employer  Is  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  unless  such  child  labor  is  spe- 
cifically exempt  from  such  section  under  the 


provisions  of  subsection   (c).  (d) .  or  (f),  of 
section  13  of  such  act.  as  amended. 

SECTION    9.    EXEMPTIONS 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
rewrite  and  make  the  following  changes  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  13  of  the 
act: 

(a)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions for  employees  employed  In  a  local 
retailing  capacity  presently  contained  in 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  have  been 
eliminated.  The  present  exemptions  for 
executive,  administrative,  and  professional 
employees  and  for  outside  salesmen,  how- 
ever, are  retained; 

(b)  Clauses  (2)  and  (3)  containing  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  exemptions  appli- 
cable to  employees  of  retail,  service,  and 
laundry,  cleaning  and  repairing  enterprises 
have  been  eliminated.  The  new  coverage 
provi.sions  specify  the  types  of  retail  service 
and  laundry,  cleaning,  and  repairing  enter- 
prises that  would   be  covered  by  the  bill; 

(c)  Clause  5  has  been  amended  to  elimi- 
nnte  the  present  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time exemptions  for  employees  engaged  In 
packing  or  other  processing  of  fish  or  sea- 
food products.  Pishing  and  other  occupa- 
tions which  precede  packing  and  processing 
of  such  products  would,  however,  continue 
to  be  exempt; 

(d)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions for  employees  of  weekly,  semi- 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  contained  in 
clause  8  have  been  eliminated; 

(e)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions for  employees  of  street,  suburban 
and  Interurban  transit  systems  contained  in 
clause  9  have  been  eliminated.  The  new 
coverage  provisions  specify  the  types  of  enter- 
prises engaged  in  the  business  of  operating 
any  such  system  that  would  be  covered  by 
the  bill; 

(f )  Although  overtime  exemptions  for  em- 
ployees engaged  in  certain  agricultural  proc- 
essing occupations  have  been  eliminated,  as 
explained  in  the  discussion  of  section  6  oi 
the  bin.  supra,  existing  exemptions  from  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  specified  agricultural  processing 
operations  In  the  area  of  production  con- 
tained In  clause  10  have  been  retained; 

(g)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions applicable  to  certain  telephone 
switchboard  operators  under  clause  11  have 
been  amended  to  apply  only  where  the  op- 
erator is  providing  telephone  service  through 
a  telephone  switchboard  located  in  the  opera- 
tor's home; 

(h)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions for  employees  of  employers  engaged 
In  the  business  of  operating  taxicabs  con- 
tained In  clause  12  have  been  eliminated. 
The  new  coverage  provisions  specify  the  types 
of  enterprises  engaged  in  the  business  of 
operating  taxis  that  would  be  covered  by 
the  bill; 

(1)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions applicable  under  clause  14  to  em- 
ployees employed  as  seamen  have  been 
amended  to  apply  only  to  seamen  employed 
on  vessels  other  than  American  vessels.  A 
new  subsection  (g)  is  added  to  section  13  of 
the  act.  specifying  the  manner  In  which  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  are 
to  be  applicable  to  employees  employed  as 
seamen  on  American  vessels; 

( J )  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions applicable  under  clause  15  to  em- 
ployees of  sawmills  employing  12  or  fewer 
employees  have  been  eliminated; 

(k)  The  overtime  exemptions  applicable 
to  pipeline  and  trucking  employees  under 
clause  1  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  13  have 
been  eliminated; 

(1)  The  overtime  exemptions  applicable  to 
canning  of  fish  or  seafood  products  under 
clause  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  13 
have  been  eliminated; 

(m)  Employees  in  American  Samoa  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)   of 
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section  13  would  be  exempt  from  the  over- 
time provisions  under  a  new  clause  3  of 
subsection  (b)   of  section  13,  as  amended. 

The  bill  continues  the  present  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  exemptions  applicable  to 
retail  establishments  that  make  or  process 
the  goods  which  they  sell  and  to  contract 
telegraph  agencies  maintained  in  exempt  re- 
tail of  service  establishments  where  the 
telegraph  message  revenue  of  the  agency 
does  not  exceed  $500  a  month.  It  also  re- 
tains the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption for  employees  employed  in  agricul- 
ture or  In  connection  with  nonprofit  ditches, 
canals,  reservoirs,  or  waterways  used  for  sup- 
plying or  storing  water  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Similarly,  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  exemptions  for  employees  covered 
by  Eubminlmum  wage  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  14  of  the  net  for 
learners,  apprentices,  and  handicajjped  work- 
era  Is  retained.  Presumably  the  Secretary 
would  proceed  promptly  to  review  these  sub- 
minimum  rates  upon  enactment  of  the 
higher  minimum  wage  rate  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
6  of  the  act,  as  amended. 

The  various  clauses  of  subsections  (a). 
and  (b)  have  been  renumbored  to  take  ac- 
count of  clauses  which  would  be  repealed. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  9  amends  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  13  of  the  act  to  moke 
clear  that  the  exemption  from  the  child 
labor  provisions  applicable  to  children  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  Is  restricted  to  children 
employed  In  agricultural  work  which  is  ex- 
empt under  clause  4  of  subsection  (a)  of 
pection  13.  as  amended,  This  exemption 
would  apply  only  to  children  employed  oiit- 
elde  of  school  hours  for  the  school  district 
where  such  children  are  living;  wiille  so 
employed. 

Subsection  (d)  adds  to  suhsectlon  (d)  of 
sect'on  13  of  the  act  a  new  provl::o  sp:'cify- 
Ing  that  the  child  labor  provisions  shall  not 
npoly  to  any  new.<^pap3r  delivery  employee, 
other  than  newsboys  engaged  in  residential 
delivery  of  newspr.p^rs,  if  such  employee  Is 
employed  outside  of  school  hours  for  the 
school  district  whrre  the  employee  In  living 
Willie  he  is  so  employed  and  the  employee 
Is  16  years  of  age  or  over. 

Subsection  (e)  adds  to  section  13  of  the 
Bct  a  new  suhsectlon  (g)  which  provides 
that  for  purposes  of  the  application  of  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provir.Ions  to 
seamen  employed  on  American  vessels,  si;rh 
employees  are  to  be  paid  not  less  thnn  tiie 
rate  which  will  provide  to  the  employee, 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  wnrje  payment, 
wages  equal  to  compensation  at  the  pre- 
scribed minimum  wage  rate  or  overtime  rate, 
or  both,  as  mi-y  be  appropriate,  for  all  hours 
during  such  period  when  the  employee  was 
actually  on  duty.  This  period,  however,  is 
not  to  Include  otT-duty  hours  within  such 
period  which  are  provided  piir.suant  to  the 
employment  agreement  Applicable  to  surli 
employee  or  to  periods  aboard  sh!;)  \^hen  the 
employee  was  not,  at  the  direction  of  a 
superior  officer,  either  performing  otiier  work 
or  standing  by. 

SECTION   10.    PROHIBITED  ACTS:    PRIMA  FACIE 
EVIDENCE 

This  section  adds  to  section  15  of  the 
act  a  new  subsection  (c)  providing  that  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
declaring  certain  violations  of  the  act  and 
otiitr  actions  of  an  employer  to  be  unlawful 
When  engaged  In  by  such  employer  with  re- 
spect to  any  employee  engaged  in  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce shall  be  applicable  to  every  employer 
engaged  In  an  activity  affecting  commerce 
with  respect  to  any  employee  of  an  enter- 
prise where  the  employer  Is  so  engaged. 
SECTION  11.  imcnvx  dati 

This  section  specifies  that  the  act  shall 
take  effect  BO  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


Joint  Statimknt  of  Senator  Kennedy,  Sen- 
ator Morse,  and  Representative  Roose- 
velt, Upon  Introduction  or  Minimum 
Wage  Bill,  February  16,  1959 

These  amendments  will  correct  in  part  one 
of  the  most  shocking  but  least  publicized 
economic  and  moral  crises  facing  America 
today — the  fact  that  millions  of  hard-work- 
ing citizens  cannot  earn  enough,  no  matter 
how  many  hours  they  toll,  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  at  a  higher 
level  than  bare  subslHtence. 

The  present  $1  minimum  wage  Is  even  less 
adequate  In  1959  than  the  original  25  cents 
mmlmum  was  in  193U.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  Congress  21  years  ago, 
the  lowest  paid  workers  have  fallen  farther 
and  farther  behind  the  average  was^e  earner. 
Moreover,  a  smaller  proportion  of  our  Na- 
tion's work  force  ha.s  wac;e-hour  protection 
today  than  had  such  protection  in  1938. 

Tiie  failure  of  our  national  economy  to 
rally  as  quickly  as  pr'dlcted  from  last  year's 
slump  can  be  traced  directly  to  a  lack  of 
con.sumer  buying  power  ann  ng  the  lowest 
paid  workers.  If  a  third  of  the  employed 
waoie  earners  are  hard  put  to  meet  the  cost 
of  food  and  shelter,  they  cannot  buy  enouRh 
aiitomob]Ies,  appliances,  or  houses  to  put 
America  back  on  its  r'cet. 

It  is  bad  enout;h  that  we  have  fallen  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union  in  the  science  of  rock- 
etry and  ballistic  mi-:sii;s.  If  we  also  fall 
in  our  ccono.iiy-  If  mi;i:o:is  of  Americans 
cannot  achieve  freed  m  fr.^m  fear  or  free- 
dom from  want-  the  impact  on  wnrld  opin- 
ion will  be  greater  than  a  Soviet  Union 
exnedlt'on  to  the  mo-)n. 

E.xpcrience  after  19-:).  when  the  minimum 
wa^e  v.'as  nearly  doubled,  and  after  1055, 
when  It  rc-e  by  o:ic-tiilrd.  proved  beyjnd  a 
doubt  that  hliher  e.-^rnirigs  for  the  lowest 
paid  are  not  reflected  in  hijjher  prices.  We 
need  only  cite  the  studies  maUe  in  each  case 
by  the  Department  of  L.'.bor. 

I'l  order  to  eliminate  any  mlsunderstand- 
Inn  about  the  anpllcnt.on  of  the  bill  to  the 
so-called  ma  and  pa  enterprises,  it  cx- 
pUcltly  exempt:-,  all  bu.^incsses  in  which  the 
c^wiiT  and  mem'j.rs  o:  his  tmmeclinte  family 
do  the  work.  The  e.vemption  is  clear  and 
c  .t-gorical.  We  h  .po  it  will  put  an  end. 
onc2  and  for  all.  to  this  baseless  argument 
a-alnst  a  fair  l.ivv. 


EXTENSION  OP  WAR  ORPH.^NS  EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Preridcnt.  I 
intioduoe.  for  appropiiatc  reference,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  War  Orphans  E  !uca- 
tional  A«;-i;-tancc  Aol  to  cover  tho.se  pres- 
ently serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
tlie  oi'phans  they  may  unrorfdnateiy 
leave 

We  have  hoard  much  in  recent  dny.s 
of  a  tracjic  fliyht  by  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
plane  ever  a  .'^mall  corner  of  the  Soviet 
U.iion.  the  coldblooded  destruction  of 
this  unarmed  plane,  and  the  probable 
death  of  all  it.s  occtipants.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  imphcations  of  this 
incident  on  our  forei;^n  policy,  on  what 
Khru-shchev  thinks,  on  what  Mikoynn 
thinks,  on  how  and  what  we  heard  on 
radio  monitors,  on  all  the  pros  and  cons 
of  our  intelligence  efforts,  airplane  flir:;ht 
routes,  false  radio  signals,  and  other 
details. 

One  fact  remains;  perhaps  17  airmen 
doing  their  duty  for  their  country  were 
killed  by  what  we  may  consider,  in  this 
situaton  at  least,  a  hostile  aggressor, 
using  the  weapons  of  warfare.  Our  air- 
men have  paid  the  price  of  thousands  of 
our  heroes,  and  we  have  paid  them  all 
due  honor  and  respect.     But  that  honor 


and  rerpect  does  not  discharge  the  Na- 
tion's full  obligation  to  these  heroes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  jxjint  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  names  of  the 
crew  list  of  the  plane  which  was  gunned 
down.  Two  members  of  Uie  crew  were 
from  my  own  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Capt.  Paul  E.   Duncan,  Bedford,  England. 

First    Lt.    John    E.    Simpson.    Austin,    Tex. 

Capt.  Rudy  J.  Swlcstra,  Compton,  Calif. 

First  Lt.  Ricardo  M.  Vallarreal,  Laredo, 
Tex. 

Capt.  Edward  J.  Jeruss,  Rhein-M.iln  Air- 
base.  Germany. 

T.  Sgt.  Laroy  Price,  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

A2c.  Archie  T.  Bourg,  Morftlden,  Germany. 

A2c.  James  E.  Ferguson.  Hamlet,  Ind. 

A2c.  Joe  H.  Fields,  Cynthlana,  Ky. 

A2c.   Harold  T    Kamps,  Coleman.  Wis. 

A2c.  Gerald  C.  Migf^loacoma.  Everett.  Mass. 

A2c.  Gerald  E.  Mcdclros,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

T.  S^'t.  Arthur  L    Mello.  Eric.  Pa. 

Ale.  Robert  J    Oshinskl,  iShamokin,  Pa. 

A2c.  Clement  O.  Mankis.  Point  Marlon,  Pa. 

A2c.  Robert  H.  Mixire,  V»'f6t  Monroe,  La. 

M.  Sgt.  George  P.  Petrochllos.  Levlttown, 
Pa. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  now  look  apart  from  the  cere- 
monials and  the  words  of  praise.  Let  us 
look  at  the  concrete  steps  a  grateful  Gov- 
ernment can  take  to  in  some  small  way 
recompense  those  beloved  by  our  fallen 
servants.  You  may  look,  but  you  will 
not  find  the  recompense.  You  will  not 
find  any  compensation  to  the  families  of 
thc-^e  casualties  of  the  cold  war  other 
than  a  meaner  social-security  annuity 
and  a  burial  allowance.  I  submit  that 
tliis  is  not  rvo;-.  an  acceptable  measure 
for  legal  liability,  much  less  recognition 
by  a  humane  Government  of  the  su- 
premo sacrifice  made  in  its  behalf. 

Tv.o  of  the  fliers  shot  down  by  the 
Con'.niiinists  were  natives  of  my  home 
tT'.ate.  But  it  \r,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
thf  ir  survnors  that  I  introduce  this  bill; 
it  is  for  all  the  c!iil:hcn  who  may  find 
thenisJvca  fatherless  because  their  par- 
ents were  under  our  peacr  time  compul- 
sion to  perve  in  our  Armed  F'orces. 

Up  to  January  1955,  if  a  soldier  died 
in  service  or  froin  a  service-incurred 
di-ability.  his  chik'.icn.  the  war  orphan.s, 
were  entitled  to  assi.stance  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  to  help  complete  tiieir 
ediic.ttion. 

This  bill  I  introduce  would  provide 
educational  as.-i. lance  for  the  children 
of  those  dyin-T  in  active  military  service 
or  by  rearon  of  a  di.';r.bility  incurred  frcm 
active  militaiy  service.  We  did  this  be- 
foie  January  31,  1955— sui'cly  wc  arc  not 
too  nit'gardly  to  do  it  now.  since  the  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same. 

The  bill  provides  that  each  eligible 
child  would  be  entitled  to  educational  as- 
sistance for  a  period  not  to  exceed  36 
months,  or  to  the  equivalent  thereof  in 
part-time  training.  This  assistance 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  al- 
lowance to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  $110 
per  month  on  full-time  schooling.  $80 
per  month  on  three-quarters  time,  or  $50 
per  month  on  half-time  schooling. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
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as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  the  bill  showing  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  for  the  education  of 
these  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will 
be  received,  appropriately  referred,  and 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  explanatory  statement. 

The  bill  (S.  1050)  to  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  for  the  children  of 
service  men  and  women  who  suffer  death 
from  a  service-connected  disability  aris- 
ing out  of  active  military  service  during 
the  period  beginning  on  February  1,  1955. 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1963,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTeaentatircs  of  the  Unitt  d  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1701 
(a)  (1 )  of  title  38  of  the  U  ilLed  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  Korean 
conflict  '  and  inserting  in  lUu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  Korean  confl;ct.  or  the  period 
beginning  on  February  1,  1955,  and  ending 
on  June  30.  1963,". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  Koiean  con- 
flict," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  Korean  confl  ct.  or  the  period 
beginning  on  February  1,  1955,  and  ending  on 
June  30.  1963.". 

(c)  Section  1712  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c)  and  inserting  a  new  fubsection  (b)  as 
XoUows: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  (1)  who 
becomes  eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  by  virtae  of  the  amend- 
ments to  such  chapter  madi;  by  the  Act  which 
enacted  this  subsection,  and  (2)  who  is  above 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  below  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  Act,  the  period  of  eligi- 
bility prescribed  by  this  section  shall  not  end 
with  respect  to  such  person  until  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act." 

The  explanatory  stat<;ment  presented 
by  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  is  as  follows: 
EStPLANATiON  OK  Bnx 

This  bill  provides  educitional  assistance 
to  the  children  of  service  men  and  women 
who  suffer  death  from  a  service-connected 
disability  arising  out  of  active  military  serv- 
ice during  the  period  begiiining  on  February 
1.  1955,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1963. 

Each  eligible  child  would  be  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  for  a  period  not  In 
excess  of  36  months,  or  to  the  equivalent 
thereof  In  part-time  training.  The  assist- 
ance would  be  In  the  form  of  a  monthly 
allowance  to  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the 
following: 

(a)  For  a  person  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  corvslsting  of  institutional  courses, 
the  allowance  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate 
of  (1)  $110  per  month  If  pursued  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  (2)  $80  per  month  if  pursued  on 
a  three-quarters  time  basis,  and  (3)  $50  per 
month  If  piu-sued  on  a  half-time  basis. 

(b)  The  allowance  to  be  paid  an  eligible 
person  who  Is  pursuing  a  full-time  program 
of  education  which  consists  of  institutional 
cotu-ses  and  alternate  phases  of  training  in  a 
business  or  industrial  establishment,  with 
the  training  In  the  business  or  Industrial 
establishment  being  strictly  supplemental  to 
the  Institutional  portion,  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  $90  per  month. 

(c)  No  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  an 
eligible  person  for  a  period  during  which  he 


Is  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  an  Institutional 
course  on  a  less  than  half-time  basis,  or  any 
course  described  In  (b)  above,  on  less  than 
a  full-time  basis. 

The  bill  contains  a  savings  clause  for 
children  who  become  eligible  for  educational 
assistance  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bin,  but  who  are  already  of  school  age  at  the 
time  of  such  enactment.  The  effect  of  the 
savings  clause  Is  to  give  these  persons  a 
period  of  l  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  within  which  to  commence  a  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  under  the  bill. 
After  commencement  of  education  or  train- 
ing, these  persons  would  have  an  additional 
4  years  within  which  to  complete  their  edu- 
cational training. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week,  so 
that  other  Senators  who  desire  may  .join 
as  consponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  FOR  SERVICE  OF  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT.  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1913 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  half  a  century  it  has  been  a  rec- 
ognized principle  of  our  Federal  law  that 
there  should  be  annual  disclosures  by 
individuals  or  corporations  with  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  any  newspaper  or 
other  publication  using  the  mails.  The 
reason  and  design  for  such  legislation 
is  quite  apparent.  It  is  to  enable  the 
public  to  be  apprised  of  whose  voice 
is  speaking  in  the  particular  publication. 
To  implement  this  policy  the  law  has 
required  that  a  sworn  annual  return  in- 
dicating the  names  of  the  individuals  or 
corporations  holding  1  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  stock,  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  of  the  periodical  using 
the  mails  be  filed. 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
special  committee  investigating  political 
activities,  lobbying,  and  campaign  con- 
tributions, working  under  Senate  Reso- 
lution 128  of  the  85th  Congress,  that 
there  has  been  an  avoidance  of  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law  under 
the  existing   disclosure  requirements. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI  is  very 
short  and  uncomplicated.  It  makes  two 
changes  in  the  existing  law :  First,  it  re- 
quires that  any  holders  of  a  financial  in- 
terest substantially  sufficient  to  establish 
control,  whether  it  is  a  secured  interest 
or  not.  must  file  a  disclosure.  Secondly, 
it  requires  the  address  of  the  person  or 
corporation  filing  the  return,  for  surely 
the  name  would  be  of  little  value  with- 
out the  address. 

I  think  it  is  evident  from  the  great 
number  of  publications  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  their  respective  costs 
that  they  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
exploitation  by  those  who  seek  to  con- 
trol through  loans  or  otherwise.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  which  I  am  about  to  in- 
troduce will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  remedy  the  situation  through 
disclosure  as  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  in- 


troduce this  bill,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence.   

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  fS.  1054)  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1913,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," introduced  by  Mr.  Bridges  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McClellan),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


NATIONAL  HKALTH  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
1959  version  of  what  was  known  in  the 
forties  as  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill  providing  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program.  I  believe  that  most  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware  that  this  is  a 
measure  designed  to  provide  a  practical 
method  through  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  find  it  easily  possible 
to  meet  the  currently  overwhelming  bur- 
den of  trj'ing  to  pay  for  medical  care.  It 
is  a  measure,  Mr.  President,  which  is  sub- 
stantially identical  in  its  content  to  the 
health  insurance  title  of  the  bill  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  cosponsoring  in  the 
Senate  some  14  years  ago  with  our  late 
and  greatly  esteemed  colleague.  Senator 
Bob  Wagner,  of  New  York,  and  the  com- 
panion bill  which  was  then  introduced 
in  the  House  by  the  late  and  respected 
Congressman  Dingell,  the  father  of  the 
brilUant  young  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  is  today  introducing 
a  bill  identical  to  mine  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  particularly  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  who  are  present 
here  today,  that  when  we  introduced  our 
bill  some  14  years  ago  it  was  invariably 
denounced,  particularly  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  as — and  I  quote — 
•'socialized  medicine."  It  is  amusing  to 
me — wryly  amusing — to  notice  how  even 
the  AMA  today  encourages  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  for  some  seven 
going  programs,  each  of  which  was  a 
part  of  the  early  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill.  These  programs,  which  they  once 
denoimced  as  socialized  medicine  and 
therefore  presumably  repugnant  to  our 
American  way  of  life,  now  that  they  have 
been  in  actual  operation,  most  of  them 
for  over  a  decade,  have  not  only  proved 
tremendously  valuable  to  the  American 
people  and  worthy  of  the  continuing  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  but  have  even  won 
the  support  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

So  well  accepted  are  these  aid  pro- 
grams. Mr.  President,  that  I  suspect  that 
almost  no  Member  of  the  Congress,  and 
very  few  representatives  of  the  press,  are 
the  least  bit  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  part  of  the  early  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bills.  I  refer.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  programs  under  which  we  now 
provide  Federal  support,  first,  for  the 
education  of  health  personnel;  second, 
for  the  support  of  medical  research; 
third,  for  the  tremendously  valuable  and 
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popular  hospital  survey  and  construction 
grant  program;  fourth,  grants  for  public 
health  aids  In  rural  and  other  shortage 
areas;  fifth,  grants  to  the  States  for  local 
health  work;  sixth,  grants  for  research 
in  child  life;  and.  seventh,  grants  for 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  services.  Each  of  these  pro- 
grams, now  recognized  as  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  country,  was  once  a  part  of 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  so-called 
socialized  medicine  bill. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  in  intro- 
ducing that  one  most  Important  part 
of  the  original  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill,  its  health  insurance  provisions,  that 
my  fellow  legislators  and  the  American 
people — and  perhaps  even  the  American 
Medical  Association — will  realize  the  ab- 
surdity of  trying  to  prevent  enactment 
of  this  measure  by  use  of  the  old.  worn- 
out  cliche  of  socialized  medicine  which 
was  once  attached  not  only  to  the  pro- 
posal set  forth  in  the  bill  I  am  today 
introducing  but  to  all  of  the  other  pro- 
grams now  in  operation  which  I  have 
mentioned  above.  Let  the  record  state 
very  clearly  that  this  bill  would  not 
socialize  medicine.  If  enacted,  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  we  know  it  need 
not  change  at  all.  The  only  thing  that 
would  change  would  be  the  ability  of 
those  of  our  people  who  need  medical 
care  to  get  it  without  worrying  about 
its  cost. 

Socialized  medicine  means  just  one 
thing.  It  means  a  system  of  medicine 
wherein  physicians  and  dentists  and 
other  health  personnel  are  all  employees 
of  the  Government.  That  Is  a  system 
which  I,  myself,  do  not  advocate 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  set 
forth  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks, a  most  informative  and  interest- 
ing article  written  by  Dr.  Bruce  Cardew, 
general  secretary  of  the  Medical  Prac- 
titioners' Union,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
and  proves  conclusively  the  fact  that, 
having  now  lived  with  Britain's  national 
health  system  for  10  years,  every  seg- 
ment of  British  society,  including  its 
doctors  of  medicine,  wholeheartedly  ap- 
proves of  their  system,  finds  that  it  is 
working  well,  and  agrees  that  it  is  giv- 
ing the  people  of  Britain  access  to  far 
more  and  to  far  better  care  than  was 
theirs  before  the  program  went  into 
effect.  This  article.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
peared in  the  January  31  issue  of  United 
Paper,  which  is  published  by  the  United 
Paper  Makers  and  Paper  Workei-s, 
AFL-CIO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1056)  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  national  health  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Murray,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Murray 
is  as  follows : 

In  BRiTAiif  Thct  Sat  Thkib  Hkai-th  Plan  la 
HxKX  To  Stat 

(By  Dr.  Bruce  Cardew) 

Last  year  marked  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the    national    health    service    In    our    coun- 


try.   Ten  years  seems  a  likely  period  for  fair 
appraisal. 

I  shovild  think  it  would  be  of  particular 
Interest  to  Americans  In  view  of  the  volume 
of  adverse  reporting  about  the  British  health 
service  In  the  United  States  press. 

While  It  Is  far  from  my  province  to  sug- 
gest that  a  British  plan  serve  as  a  model 
for  an  American  one,  an  exchange  of  views 
on  the  economics  of  health  may  prove  of 
value  all  around.  Hence,  I  appreciate  the 
Invitation  of  United  Paper  to  write  this  arti- 
cle and  offer  these  observations  for  con- 
sideration by  trade  unionists  In  the  United 
States. 

No  one  act  of  the  British  Labor  Govern- 
ment of  1945-50  has  been  more  popular  or 
more  widely  accepted  than  the  national 
health  service. 

Despite  the  fact  its  introduction  was 
heralded  by  the  American  press  In  highly 
critical  terms,  there  Is  now  an  overwhelm- 
Ine;  support  for  the  service  among  the  British 
people  regardless  of  their  political  views.  No 
government  (conservative,  liberal,  or  labor) 
would  even  consider  aboUshtng  the  service, 
or  Indeed,  in  modifying  it  seriously  In  any 
way. 

The  various  professions,  including  the  doc- 
tors and  dentists  who  showed  great  reluct- 
ance to  come  into  the  service,  are  now  In  It  to 
stay.  I  would  estimate  that  very  few  doctors, 
probably  not  more  than  5  percent,  would  like 
to  return  to  the  conditions  that  existed  be- 
fore the  service  came  Into  being. 

Many  foreigners,  and  certainly  Including 
many  Americans,  seem  to  think  that  the 
British  national  health  service  Is  an  ex- 
pensive luxury.  These  views  are  refuted  by 
the  facts. 

In  Britain  we  spend  less  than  4  percent  of 
our  national  income  on  the  health  service. 
Comparisons  have  been  made  with  what 
other  countries  spend  on  health,  and  cer- 
tainly the  United  States  of  America  spends  a 
higher  proportion  of  Its  national  Income  on 
providing  health  for  its  citizens  than  does 
Britain. 

Our  health  service  is  paid  for  largely  out  of 
general  taxation.  This  means,  in  effect,  that 
the  richer  section  of  the  community  pays 
relatively  more  thnn  does  the  poorer.  Indeed. 
those  who  pay  no  Income  tax  obtain  their 
health  service  at  a  very  low  cost  to  them- 
selves. 

If  the  cost  of  the  service  is  aver.iged  out.  It 
comes  to  about  14  pounds  ($40)  per  head  of 
the  population.  This  Includes  all  hospital 
care,  all  family  doctor  care,  drugs,  dressings, 
surgical  applicances,  dental  care,  false  teeth 
and  even  wigs  if  they  are  necessary. 

If  a  woman  has  a  baby,  she  not  only  has 
the  complete  cost  met  by  the  service,  but 
also  receives  a  grant  toward  the  cost  of  the 
baby's  clothes,  and  so  forth. 

If  an  elderly  man  or  woman  lives  alone  and 
cannot  afford  to  have  anyone  look  after 
them  or  cook  their  meal.s,  the  service  pro- 
vides what  we  call  home  helps  free  of  charge 
to  go  in  and  care  for  the  old  person. 

From  this  you  can  see  that  the  British 
national  health  service  Is  very  comprehen- 
sive. It  not  only  covers  the  citizen  against 
every  form  of  medical  disability,  but  It  cov- 
ers all  of  us,  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  mil- 
lionaire is  as  entitled  to  benefits  as  is  the 
rank  and  file  trade  unloni.st.  Even  visitors 
to  our  land  obtnln  the  full  benefits  of  the 
health  service  providing  that  their  need 
arose  at  the  time  of  their  visit. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  the  na- 
tional health  service  has  had  certain  Im- 
portant consequences,  particularly  for  the 
trade  union  movement.  In  many  other 
countries,  notably  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  one  of  the  most  Imjjortant  func- 
tions which  Individual  trade  unions  have 
had  to  assume  la  the  provision  of  medical 
care  for  their  members.  In  Great  Britain, 
however,  the  trade  union  movement  has  al- 


ways taken  the  view  that  this  provision  la 
the  proper  function  of  the  Government  and 
that  the  burden  of  providing  It  should  not 
fall  on  the  trade  union  movement. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  (equivalent  to 
your  AFLr-CIO)  has  also  maintained  that 
medical  benefits  should  be  financed  prin- 
cipally out  of  taxation  and  not  out  of  direct 
Insurance  contributions  by  the  workers. 

In  1946  the  Labor  government  then  in 
office,  placed  the  main  financial  burdens  on 
the  taxpayer,  thus  Insuring  that  those  best 
able  to  pay  would  carry  the  main  burden. 
Recently  the  Conservative  government  In- 
creased the  modest  Insurance  funds  contri- 
bution to  the  service  from  40  million  to  100 
million  pounds.  Even  thus,  six-sevenths  of 
the  total  cost  falls  on  taxation. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  British  health 
service  in  more  detail,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  various  charges  In  the  American 
press  claiming  the  service  has  led  to  regi- 
mentation of  patients  and  practitioners. 

First,  we  should  deal  with  the  general 
practitioner  service.  E^•ery  British  citizen, 
whatever  his  age.  has  the  right  to  be  regis- 
tered on  the  list  of  a  family  doctor  who  will 
be  responsible  for  visiting  him  when  sick 
and  providing  him  with  all  the  drugs  and 
dressings  he  needs.  Some  98  percent  of  the 
population  are  registered. 

The  patient  can  choose  any  doctor  he 
wishes  and.  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement, 
can  chance  his  doctor  by  giving  a  fortnight's 
notice.  The  doct/sr,  too,  can  ask  for  a  pa- 
tient to  be  removed  from  his  list. 

The  family  doctor  is  paid  a  sum  each  year 
for  looking  after  the  patient,  plua  his  ex- 
penses. This  system  has  certain  advantages 
but  It  does  little  to  Insure  that  the  standards 
of  surgery  accommodation  are  uniform 
throughout  the  county,  with  the  result  that 
they  vary  from  good  to  very  poor. 

One  of  the  tasks  ahead  is  to  raise  the  gen- 
eral standards  of  domiciliary  medical  care. 
This  Is  not  purely  an  administrative  matter. 
The  doctors  themselves  are  keen  to  better 
their  own  standards.  A  few  years  ago  a 
College  of  General  Practitioners  was  formed 
which  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  to  this 
end. 

The  general  practitioner  does  his  best  for 
his  patients  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  equipment.  When  he  Is  In 
diiTlculties  he  refers  his  patient  to  the  out- 
p.ilicnt  department  of  the  local  hospital 
where  fuller  diagnostic  procedures  are  avail- 
able. Following  outpatient  hospital  diag- 
nosis, the  patient  may  be  admitted  to  the 
hospital  or  referred  back  to  his  doctor  with 
advice  for  further  treatment. 

Tlie  family  doctor  may  also  use  the  health 
and  welfare  services  of  the  local  authorities. 
These  are  quite  extensive  and  Include. 
amonR  others,  a  complete  domiciliary  nurs- 
ing service,  a  midwifery  service  and  a  health 
vislUng  service.  Domestic  home  helps  are 
nLso  available  to  enter  the  home  of  tlie  pa- 
tient and  care  for  him  during  illness. 

Special  services  are  also  available  for  the 
care  of  old  people.  Local  authorities  are  en- 
powered  to  provide  all  sorts  of  special  serv- 
ices for  the  aged.  Among  these  arc  a  meals- 
on-wheels  service  which  takes  hot  meals 
.".round  to  patients  who  are  sick;  a  home 
laundering  service;  and  the  organization  of 
old  people's  clubs. 

In  Great  Britain  the  care  of  the  old  pre- 
sents a  considerable  challenge  as  their  num- 
ber is  increasing  year  by  year  as  a  proportion 
of  the  population.  Whereas  In  the  begin- 
nlntc  of  the  century  we  had  8  old  people  for 
every  100  of  the  population,  we  now  have  16. 
and  within  the  next  20  years  we  should  have 
ao  per  100. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  that  we  should 
develop  our  old  people's  medical  and  social 
services  not  only  for  humane  reasons  but  so 
as  to  keep  them  healthy  and  usefully  at  work 
as  long  as  they  want  to  stay.  This  requires  a 
high  level  of  good  organization. 
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Although  we  are  gratified  with  the 
achievements  of  the  health  service.  It  must 
not  be  thought  we  are  In  any  way  compla- 
cent. We  know  well  that  it  has  many  defi- 
ciencies which  can  only  be  corrected  slowly. 
The  hospital  field  Is  one  example.  In  this 
respect  oiu-  country  Is  singularly  badly 
placed.  As  with  our  railways  and  factories, 
our  hospitals  were  built  during  the  ic^  cen- 
tury. In  many  Instances  they  are  60  years 
behind  those  of  other  countries.  Today  we 
Inherit  a  vast  number  of  ancient  hospital 
buUdlngs  which  need  replacement.  Since 
the  war  we  have  gone  from  one  economic 
crisis  to  another  and  have  never  been  In  a 
financial  position  to  invest  much  capital  in 
hospital  development.  Britain  Is,  therefore, 
faced  with  a  tremendous  problem  of  hospital 
rebuilding,  and  a  start  Is  now  being  made  on 
this.  It  will,  however,  take  many  years  be- 
fore our  hospitals  are  up  to  date  and  worthy 
of  our  health  service. 

There  Is  also  a  great  need  to  house  gen- 
eral practitioners  In  more  modern  and  better 
equipped  premises.  This  also  takes  money 
and  can  only  be  done  gradually. 

Fortunately  there  Is  a  growing  realization 
In  Great  Britain  that  a  health  service  Is 
not  only  a  wealth  consuming  service,  but 
a  wealth  producing  service  as  well.  It  pro- 
duces wealth  In  that  it  keeps  people  at 
work  and  returns  them  to  work  more  rapidly. 
Thus.  It  has  a  great  part  to  play  In  the 
economy  of  our  country. 

During  the  last  10  years  I  have  read  many 
excerpts  from  articles  on  the  British  National 
Health  Service  which  have  appeared  In  the 
American  press.  Most  have  been  critical  and 
many  have  given  a  false  picture  leading 
Americans  to  think  our  service  has  not  been 
a  success.  I  would  say  the  opposite  is  the 
case. 

Nearly  everyone  in  the  country  uses  the 
service  and  regards  it  as  a  blessing.  Very 
few  doctors  or  patients  today  would  prefer 
the  conditions  that  existed  before  the  serv- 
ice. It  has  become  part  of  our  national 
life  and  It  is  here  to  stay. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  LAKE  MEAD 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA. 
ARIZONA  AND  NEVADA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non], and  myself.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  administration  of  the 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area. 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  and  for  other  pur- 
PKJses. 

The  recreation  area  surrounding  Lake 
Mead  and  Lake  Mojave.  bodies  of  water 
formed  by  Hoover  and  Davis  Dams  on 
the  Colorado  River,  is  unsurpassed  in 
scenic  grandeur.  More  than  2 ',2  million 
visitors  are  attracted  to  this  area  each 
year. 

Since  its  withdrawal  by  Executive  or- 
der in  1930  for  reclamation  purposes, 
this  2-mlllion-acre  area  has  been  beset 
by  administrative  problems  of  control. 
It  has  been  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  under  an  Interbureau  agree- 
ment with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  our  bill  is 
to  provide  the  area  with  regulations  that 
would  bring  about  more  beneficial  use 
of  the  tremendous  recreational  facilities. 
This  great  area  has  a  plateau  section 
which  includes  nearly  100  miles  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  the  canyon's  mouth, 
the  155-mlle-long  Lake  Mead,  which  is 
the  world's  largest  manmade  body   of 


water,  and  Lake  Mojave.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  points  of  geological,  bio- 
logical, and  archaeological  Interest. 

This  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague 
and  myself  redescribes  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  recreation  area,  eliminat- 
ing approximately  139,800  acres  from 
the  present  gross  area  of  1,951.928  acres. 
It  is  recognized  that  this  is  a  large  acre- 
age, but  it  includes  a  rugged  region,  the 
principal  values  of  which,  apart  from  the 
storage  of  water,  are  those  arising  from 
its  use  by  the  national  recreation  area 
and  collateral  uses  such  as  mining  and 
grazing. 

Our  bill  will  afford  full  protection  to 
the  water-control  projects,  at  the  same 
time  facilitating  speedier  development  of 
the  unlimited  recreational  advantages. 
Present  regulations  governing  hunting, 
grazing,  and  vacation  cabin  sites  will  be 
continued  substantially  the  same  as  at 
present. 

Recognition  is  given  to  the  canyon  por- 
tion of  the  Hualapai  Indian  Reservation 
within  the  national  recreation  area.  The 
Arizona  tribe  has  indicated  its  wiUing- 
ness  to  have  certain  of  its  lands  in- 
cluded, allowing  the  tribe  to  participate 
and  benefit  from  establishment  of  the 
area. 

Our  bill  seeks  to  bring  into  harmon- 
ious adjustment  the  various  activities 
within  the  recreation  area.  Also,  it  will 
stimulate  greater  development  of  the 
area's  recreational  potential,  in  keeping 
with  the  proper  demands  of  the  growing 
populations  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
other  Western  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1060)  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  administration  of  the 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area, 
Ariz,  and  Nev.,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PREVENTION  OP  PERNICIOUS  PO- 
LITICAL ACnrvmES— AMEND- 
MENT OP  HATCH  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  9(b)  of  the  Hatch  Po- 
litical Activities  Act  of  1939  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  impKJse  a  minimum  penalty 
of  90  days  suspension  and  loss  of  one 
quarter  of  a  year's  salary  for  any  viola- 
tion of  the  act,  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  of  a  minor  or  inadvertent  nature. 

The  administration  of  the  Hatch  Act 
over  a  period  of  years  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  this  mandatory  minimum 
penalty  provision  frequently  results  in  an 
unjust  hardship  on  the  Federal  employee 
and  a  burden  on  the  Government  agency 
which  employs  him. 

The  present  minimum  penalty  is  un- 
fair to  the  employee  because  he  must  for- 
feit one-fourth  of  his  annual  salary — a 
large  sum  if  one  makes  only  $3,600  per 
year — for  any  vlclation,  no  matter  how 
trivial  or  involuntary.     Reference  to  a 


few  cases  decided  recently  or  now  pend- 
ing, will  illustrate  the  type  of  person  upon 
whom  this  penalty  is  falling. 

Case  No.  1 :  A  Federal  employee  was  a 
candidate  for  and  elected  to  the  position 
of  election  clerk,  an  office  which  in  most 
States  is  nonpartisan.  Because  the  po- 
sition involved  long  hours  £uid  hard  work 
on  election  days,  and  was  looked  upon  in 
the  community  as  a  civic  duty,  the  em- 
ployee had  no  opposition  and  had  held 
the  position  in  several  elections  prior  to 
becoming  a  Federal  employee.  For  this 
infraction  the  employee  had  to  forfeit 
one -fourth  of  his  yearly  pay  and  suffer  a 
90-day  suspension. 

Case  2:  A  postmaster,  since  October  2, 
1933,  authorized  his  name  to  appear  in  a 
political  advertisement  published  In  a 
local  newspaper  in  July  of  1953,  endors- 
ing his  son  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  county  attorney.  Prior  to 
the  primary  he  helped  string  a  political 
campaign  poster  annotmcing  his  son's 
candidacy  from  a  second  floor  porch  of 
the  building  which  houses  the  post  office 
to  a  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  Penalty:  90  days'  susp>ension; 
loss  of  3  months'  pay. 

Case  3:  A  Federal  employee  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  and  was  elected  to 
the  post.  After  the  election,  it  was 
brought  to  his  attention  that  such  ac- 
tivity was  a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
and  he  withdrew  and  never  assumed 
office.  Penalty:  90  days'  suspension; 
one -fourth  year's  pay. 

Case  4:  A  Federal  employee  of  long 
standing  was  elected  without  opposition 
in  1947  to  the  office  of  township  school 
director,  and  reelected  twice  in  1951  and 
1957  by  write-in  votes.  He  was  advised 
after  the  1957  election  that  that  ac- 
tivity might  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
act  and  withdrew.  Penalty  proposed; 
90  days'  suspension  without  pay. 

Case  5:  A  postal  employee  since  Octo- 
ber 1946  was  a  member  of  a  reception 
committee  in  1956  to  welcome  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  a  political  rally  held  on 
October  29,  1956.    Case  pending. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  recommended  the 
renu)val  of  this  mandatory  minimimi 
penalty  provision  in  a  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  dated  January  30,  1959,  and  he 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  "harshness  of 
the  penalty  may  also  be  a  burden  upon 
the  employee's  agency  when  tliat  agency 
is  denied  the  employee's  services  for  a 
90-day  period  due  to  a  minor  violation." 

This  same  amendment  to  the  Hatch 
Act  was  recommended  in  a  report  dated 
December  31,  1958,  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  and  Study  the  Op- 
eration and  Enforcement  of  the  Hatch 
Political  Activities  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1061)  to  amend  section 
9(b)  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pre- 
vent pernicious  political  activities"  (the 
Hatch  Political  Activities  Act)  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  impose  no  penalty 
less  than  90  days'  suspension  for  any 
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violation  of  section  9  of  the  act.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clark,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 

INSURANCE    ACT,    RELATING    TO 

MERGERS  AND  CONSOLIDATIONS 

OP  BANKS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiCHT],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  CapehartI.  and  myself.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
on  the  subject  of  bank  mergers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  the  bill,  prepared  by  me,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printec'  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1062)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
safeguards  against  mergers  and  consoli- 
dations of  banks  whic^-  might  lessen 
competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  bank- 
ing, introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Fxjlbright,  and  Mr.  Cape- 
hart),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  statement  presenteu  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson is  as  follows: 

Statement  by   Senator  Robertson 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
national  banking  agencies  to  regulate  bank 
mergers  on  the  basis  of  uniform  standards 
Involving  both  banking  and  competitive  fac- 
tors. It  would  prevent  bank  mergers  which 
might  lessen  competition  unduly  or  tend  un- 
duly to  create  a  monopoly  In  the  field  of 
banking. 

This  bill  has  been  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate before.  It  Is  the  same  as  S.  3911.  84th 
Congress,  which  */&&  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  June  1956,  and  which  the  com- 
mittee reported  on  July  16.  1956,  and  the 
Senate  passed  on  July  25,  1956. 

The  bill  Is  also  the  same  as  section  23  of 
title  III  of  the  financial  Institutions  bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  March  21.  1957. 
This  provision  was  Included  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  it  was  specifi- 
cally considered  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  Treasury  Department,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  supported  these  pro- 
posals In  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  ha„  now  recom- 
mended the  bill  again. 

Many  bank  mergers  have  taken  place 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  others  are 
now  under  consideration.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that,  because  final  action  was  not  taken 
on  either  S.  3911  or  the  flnancial  institutions 
bill,  the  national  banking  agencies  have  not 
had  uniform  and  clear  authority  to  regulate 
or  control,  on  the  basis  of  both  banking  and 
competitive  factors,  all  of  these  mergers 
which  involved  national  banks.  State  mem- 
ber banlLs,  and  State  nonmember  banks  in- 
sured by  FDIC.  These  bills  would  have  given 
the  agencies  such  authority. 

At  the  present  time  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  bank  mergers  is  both  complicated 
and  confused.  There  are  gaps  In  the  con- 
trols exercised  by  the  national  banking 
agencies,  and  even  where  the  power  of  ap- 
proval la  given,  the  standards  are  not  clearly 
spelled  out.    Uniform  regulation  under  clear 


standards  would   be   helpful   to   the   public, 
the  banking  authorities  and  the  banks. 

All  bank  mergers  are  subject  to  sections  1 
and  a  of  the  Sherman  Act.-  but  I  understand 
no  proceedings  have  ever  been  Instituted 
under  these  sections  against  a  bank  merger 
or  consolidation. 

Bank  mergers  by  stock  acqul.sltlon  are 
prohlibted  by  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
but.  as  national  banks  and  members  of  the 
Federal  Re.serve  System  are  prohibited  from 
acquiring  stock  in  other  bank."!,  and  as  tlii.s 
Is  generally  the  case  under  State  laws,  sec- 
tion 7  means  little  In  the  Ciise  of  bank 
mergers. 

The  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  is  required  for  banks  (state  or  Na- 
tional) to  mer^e  into  a  national  bank,  taut 
no  specific  standards  are  set  forth  in  tlie 
statute  to  guide  him  in  his  consideration 
of  the  application. 

No  bank  Insured  by  FDTC  m«y  merge  with 
an  uninsured  hnnk  without  oht.ilnlii!?  the 
permission  of  FDIC;  and  no  Insiired  bnnk 
may  merge  with  another  insured  b.ink  with- 
out obtalnlu^T  the  ap!)ro\al  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Co'poration,  as  may  be  appropriate.  If  the 
capital  .stork  or  surplus  of  the  resulting 
merged  bank  will  be  leFS  than  the  aggregate 
capital  stock  and  surplu.s  of  nil  the  meriting 
banks.  No  specific  standards  are  set  fi)rth 
in  the  statute  to  control  the  consideration 
of  these  applications. 

Tlie  appioval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Is  required  before  a  .state  ni^m'iT  b.iiik  may 
establish  a  new  branch.  The  B  )ard  is  en- 
^a'^ed  in  litigation  to  determine  whether 
this  reqiilrernent  applies  to  a  ca.«e  where  two 
banks  merged,  and  wish  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate some  or  all  of  the  braiirhes  formerly 
operated  by  the  two  merplntj  brandies,  and 
if  so  whether  competitive  factors  may  be 
weighed. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  replaces  the.ee 
complicated  provisions  by  a  simple  rule. 
Every  bank  insured  bv  FDIC  would  have  to 
get  advance  approval  before  It  could  acquire 
the  a.«sets  of  another  bank  by  merger,  con- 
solidation, or  absorption  throuf^h  the  pur- 
chase of  as.eets  and  as.<=umption  of  liabilities. 
This  consent  would  be  obtained  from  the 
appropriate  banking  agency,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  for  national  banks,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Biard  for  State  member 
banks  and  the  FDIC  for  State  nonmember 
bar.ks. 

In  pas.slng  on  these  applications,  the  bank- 
itig  agency  would  consider  the  banking  fac- 
tors specified  in  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act — the  financial  history 
and  condition  of  the  bank,  the  adequacy  of 
its  capital  structure,  its  future  earnings  pros- 
pects, the  general  character  of  its  manage- 
ment, the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served  by  the  bank,  and 
whether  or  not  Its  corporate  powers  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  In  addition,  the  respon- 
sible banking  authority  would  be  specifically 
required  to  consider  whether  the  effect  of 
the  acquisition  might  be  to  lessen  competi- 
tion unduly  or  to  tend  unduly  to  create  a 
monopoly.  The  banking  authority  would  be 
required  to  consult  with  each  of  the  other 
banking  authorities,  in  the  interests  of  uni- 
form standards,  and  it  would  be  authorized 
to  request  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  the  application. 

My  bill  differs  from  the  proposal  *hich  has 
been  made  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department.  They  would  subject 
bank  mergers  by  acquisition  of  assets  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  applicable  to 
mergers  of  ordinary  business  corporations, 
where  unrestricted  competition  Is  the  rule. 
Unrestricted  competition,  however,  has  not 
been  the  rule  In  the  banking  industry,  for 
many  years.  The  approval  of  a  charter  for 
a    national    bank  -by    the    Comptroller,    the 


adml.sslon  of  a  State  bank  to  membership  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  a  State  bank  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  are  not  matters 
of  routine  The  financial  history  and  condi- 
tion of  the  bank,  If  already  existing,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Its  management  and  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served  must  all  be  considered.  And  once 
In  buslners.  the  banks  activities  are  care- 
fully regulated  by  many  agencies — the 
C  imptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of 
C'lovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and. 
in  the  case  of  State  banks,  the  appropriate 
.state  bank  sui)ervlsor  The  Oovernment  has 
a  vital  interest  in  the  Nation's  banks  as  sup- 
pliers of  funds,  as  depositories,  and  as  fiscal 
agents.  Commerce,  industry,  and  private 
citizens  have  a  vlta^^^terest  In  banks  as  a 
source  of  credit  needed  for  development  and 
growth.  Depositors  have  a  vital  interest  In 
the  safety  of  their  deposits. 

All  these  considerations  make  It  Impossible 
to  rec|ulre  unre;trlcted  competition  In  the 
field  ol  baiiklng.  and  make  It  lmix>sslble  to 
subject  banks  to  the  rules  applicable  to 
ordinary  industrial  and  commercial  concerns 
not  subject  to  regulation  and  not  vested 
with  a  public  Interest 

But,  while  unrestricted  competition  In  the 
field  of  banking  Wiiuld  be  disastrous.  I  am 
alsi)  convinced  that  a  measure  of  control, 
based  on  uniform  standards  involving  both 
banking  and  competitive  factor.".  Is  neces- 
sary. The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  for  these  reasons,  has  twice  re- 
ported, and  the  Senate  has  twice  passed. 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  control 
over  bank  mergers,  to  be  exercised  by  the 
responsible  and  Informed  banking  agencies. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Cuirency  Com- 
mittee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  banking,  will  be 
asked  to  consider  this  propxxsal  for  a  third 
time  I  am  hopeful  that  this  time  construc- 
tive legislation  on  this  Important  Issue  wUI 
be  enacted. 
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REGISTRATION  AND  PROTECTION 
OP  TRADEMARKS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration and  protection  of  trademarks 
used  in  commerce,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In 
connection  with  the  bill,  I  submit,  and 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
short  statement,  which  I  also  a.sk  unani- 
moiis  consent  to  have  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1063)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration and  protection  of  trademarks 
used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  international  conventions,  and 
for  other  purposes."  approved  July  5. 
1946.  with  respect  to  proceedings  in  the 
Patent  Office,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Dirksen 

I  have  Introduced,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, .\  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and  pro- 


tection of  trademarks  used  in  commerce,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  international  con- 
ventions, and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
July  6,  1946.  with  respect  to  proceedings  in 
the  Patent  Office. 

The  proposal,  which  has  the  approval  of 
the  trademark  committee  of  the  Patent  Law 
A'-.soclation  of  Chicago,  111.,  amends  the  act 
providing  for  the  registration  and  protection 
of  trademarks  used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  international  conventions, 
etc..  by  providing  that  any  person  paying  the 
prescribed  fee  may  file  with  the  Commis- 
sioner a  declaration  expressing  his  Intent  to 
use  In  commerce  a  particular  mark. 

It  requires  the  declaration  to  contain  a 
drawing  of  the  mark  and  a  specification  of 
the  goods  in  connection  with  which  it  Is  in- 
tended that  such  mark  be  used.  It  further 
directs  the  Commissioner,  unless  there  Is  a 
registration  or  pending  application  for  regis- 
tration of  the  same  mark,  to  publish  In  the 
official  Gazette  (a)  the  mark;  (b)  the  speci- 
fied goods  or  services;  and  (c)  the  name  and 
address  of  the  declarant. 

The  bill  provides  that  during  the  6  months 
period  Immediately  following  the  date  the 
Commissioner  has  published  a  mark  pur- 
suant to  the  foregoing,  no  application  for  the 
registration  of  such  mark  under  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section  on  the  part 
of  any  person,  other  than  tlie  person  whose 
mark  was  published  shall  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Commissioner. 

It  permits  more  than  one  person  to  file  a 
declaration  vi  ;th  respect  to  a  certain  mark 
but  prohibits  the  second  and  each  succeeding 
publication  of  such  mark  from  taking  place 
until  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  last 
preceding  publication  of  such  mark,  and  sets 
tlie  filing  fee  at  $15. 


AREA  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
administration  bill  dealing  with  area  re- 
development and  a.ssistance  to  distressed 
areas.  The  legislation  proposed  by  the 
administration  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  with  his  recommenda- 
tion for  its  enactment.  I  believe  it  will 
provide  adequate  Federal  participation 
in  local  efforts  to  achieve  the  diversified 
economy  neccs^^ary  for  an  area  to  over- 
come long-standing  difficulties. 

In  connection  with  this  statement,  Mr. 
President,  which  will  be  short,  I  also 
submit  a  statement  explainine;  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  and  dealing  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  function.  I  also  send  for- 
ward the  bill  itself.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-^ent  that  these  state- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record  in  con- 
nection wii-h  my  remarks,  and  that  the 
bill  be  appropriately  referred,  but  first  lie 
on  the  desk  for  some  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent week;  and  I  put  on  notice  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  join  in  sponsoring  this 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  state- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1064)  to  assist  areas  ro  de- 
velop and  maintain  stable  and  diversified 
economies  by  a  program  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  and  otherwise,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dirksen,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


The  statements  presented  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  are  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Senator   Dixkseh 

Legislation  proposed  by  the  administration 
to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
his  recommendation  for  enactment. 

I  believe  that  this  program  will  provide 
adequate  Federal  participation  in  local  ef- 
forts to  achieve  the  diversified  economy 
necessary  for  an  area  to  overcome  long- 
standing difficulties. 

As  has  been  etatcd  by  the  President  In 
seeking  such  legislation,  there  Is  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  these  areas  which  have 
not  shared  in  periods  of  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  our  country  generally.  Participation  by 
and  interest  of  the  troubled  areas  and  of 
the  States  In  which  they  are  located,  how- 
ever, provides  and  should  continue  to,  pro- 
vide the  main  drive  toward  overcoming  their 
difficulties  by  use  of  local  resources  includ- 
ing human  resources. 

Speciflcaliy,  the  proposal  would  authorize 
Federal  loans  on  a  second  mortgage  basis  to 
help  finance  development  of  lands  and  fa- 
cilities for  Industrial  usage,  the  construc- 
tion of  new  factory  buildings,  or  the  altera- 
tion, conversion,  or  enlargement  of  existing 
buildings  for  industrial  use. 

It  would  authorize  grants  In  the  amount 
of  $1.5  million  annually  for  technical  assist- 
ance Including  studies  to  evaluate  the  needs 
and  to  develop  potentialities  of  areas  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment.  An 
equal  amount  would  also  be  available  to 
atElst  efforts  to  decrease  the  economic  vul- 
nerability of  towns  predominantly  dependent 
on  one  Industry,  small  towns  which  could 
serve  as  centers  for  economic  diversification 
of  rural  areas  of  underemployment,  and 
rural  low-Income  areas. 

Technical  assistance  on  the  use  of  the 
labor  force  In  areas  designated  under  the 
proposal  would  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  would  assist  in  the  voca- 
tional training  or  retraining  of  such  labor 
force. 

Authority  would  be  provided  to  allow  areas 
of  chronic  labor  surplus  certain  benefits 
under  existing  housing  programs  Including 
priorities  for  loans  for  public  facilities  and 
other  special  considerations  for  industrial 
developments. 

Fostering,  promoting,  and  development  cf 
our  Nc.tlon's  Industry  and  commerce  arc 
duties  we  have  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  These  duties  are  closely  related 
to  the  new  program  to  be  undertaken.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  presently  has  an 
Office  of  Area  Development  engaged  in  help- 
ing these  very  communities  within  the 
limits  of  general  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment. For  these  reasons,  the  proposal  would 
center  responriblUty  for  carrying  out  the 
proposed  program  in  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce 

Under  this  proposal,  with  the  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  there  would 
be  focused  on  the  problems  of  these 
communities  the  total  coordinated  capa- 
bilities of  all  Federal  agencies  which  can 
make  contributions  to  full  use  oi  rcsouices 
of   these  areas. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  program,  in- 
cluding the  program  of  Federal  loans  to 
State  and  local  development  comijanles 
which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  In  the 
last  session,  will  provide  the  incentive  and 
assistance  necessary  to  enable  these  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment  to  work  out  their 
problems  and  share  In  the  general  high  level 
of  prosperity  of  our  NatJon. 

With  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  loan 
fund  of  $50  million  to  do  the  Job,  there  are 
several  points  that  should  be  made: 

First,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
bill  Is  confined  to  local  unemployment  areas 


of  long  standing  that  need  redevelopment 
and  assistance.  These  areas  are  definitely 
limited  in  number  and  are  generally  weU 
known.  Other  bills  that  purport  to  deal 
with  vast  rural  areas  of  low  income  which 
become  almost  regional  in  nature  require  a 
much  greater  fund  to  be  adequate  to  serve 
the  needs  of  this  much  greater  coverage. 

A  second  point  is  that  the  administration 
bill  limits  the  Federal  participation  to  36 
percent  of  project  costs.  This  is  on  the 
legitimate  assumption  that  sound  projects 
can  secure  50  percent  of  their  financing  from 
private  sources,  banks,  or  Insurance  com- 
panies. The  private  loans  up  to  50  percent 
would  have  the  security  of  a  first  mortgage, 
whereas  the  Federal  loans  up  to  35  percent 
would  be  in  a  second  position.  Finally,  the 
communities  and  States  are  asked  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  to  make  a  third  contribution 
of  15  percent.  Other  bills  which  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  position  of  up  to 
65  percent  obviously  require  double  the 
funds. 

A  third  point  is  that  the  administration 
bill  does  not  provide  loans  for  machinery  and 
equipment.  Loans  are  extended  only  for  the 
factory  building  Itself.  Machinery  and 
equipment  loans  In  most  instances  would 
exceed  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing. Other  bills  do  commit  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  loans  for  machinery 
and  equipment  unnecessarily,  since  special 
payment  terms  can  be  negotiated  with  man- 
ufacttirers  of  such  machinery  In  most  in- 
stances. 

Finally,  It  is  believed  that  the  $50  million 
revolving  fund  is  adequate  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  had  with  a  law  not  too  dissimilar  from 
the  one  which  the  administration  here  is 
proposing.  When  the  experience  Is  trans- 
lated into  national  terms,  the  $50  million 
fund  is  certainly  adequate  to  cover  the  first 
7  or  8  years  of  experience  under  this  act  and 
probably  more. 

Area  Assistance  Legislation 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  legislative  pro- 
posals in  this  field  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  program  of  assistance — technical  and 
financial — to  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment. 

Cost:  Under  the  administration  bill,  au- 
thority would  be  provided  for  a  loan  program 
with  up  to  $50  million  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  Grant  programs  of  technical  as- 
sistance, including  studies,  at  the  rate  of  $3 
million  per  year,  would  be  authorized.  Our 
preliminary  estimate  is  that  the  program  in 
Its  first  year  would  Involve  administrative 
expenditures  of  $1,400,000  Insofar  as  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  wherein  respcnsl- 
bllity  for  the  program  would  be  centered.  Is 
concerned. 

S.  3683  (the  Douglas  bill  of  the  85th  Cong.) 
which  was  disapproved  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  last  session  of  Congress,  r.nd 
which  presumably  will  provide  the  basis  for 
other  proposals  on  this  subject,  would  pro- 
vide for  a  $200  million  limit  on  loans  out- 
standing for  Industrial  and  rural  rede-.elop- 
ment  areas:  $75  million  annually  for  grants 
for  public  facilities:  $4  5  million  annually 
for  technical  assistance:  and  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenditures. 

Based  upon  our  appraisal  of  the  current 
situation,  we  are  convinced  that  the  amounts 
reqtiested  in  the  administration  bill  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  ctu-rent  needs.  The  relative 
amounts  of  funds  authorized  by  the  two  bills 
are  not  a  true  measure  of  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  the  two  proposals.  Tlie  program 
is  nrw.  It  faces  a  number  of  problems,  such 
as  the  effective  limitation  on  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  further  "industry  snatch- 
ing" from  one  community  for  the  benefit  of 
another.  Only  experience  will  demonstrate 
the  funds  ultimately  needed. 

Duration:  Neither  program  has  a  fixed  ex- 
piration date. 
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Conditions  Imposed  on  loans:  Under  the 
administration  program.  loans  could  be  on  a 
second  mortgage  basis  and  could  be  for  terms 
of  25  years,  and  would  cover  up  to  35  percent 
of  the  cost  of  purchase  and  development  of 
land  and  facilities  Including  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  for  Industrial  use. 
Interest  charged  would  reflect  cost  of  money 
to  the  Government,  administrative  exp>ense8 
of  the  loan  program,  and  a  reasonable  reserve 
for  probable  losses. 

Under  S.  3683,  loans  could  also  be  on  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  basis,  could  be  for  terms  of 
40  years,  could  Include  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  would  cover  up  to  65  percent  of 
the  cost.  The  need  for  these  terms  has  not 
been  shown.  Interest  rates  would  be  at  an 
artificially  low  rate — cost  of  money  to  the 
Government  plus  one-fourth  of  1  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  administration 
proposal  would  require  at  least  15  percent 
of  the  cost  to  be  provided  locally  with  secur- 
ity therefor  to  be  subordinate  to  security  for 
Federal  loans.  Under  similar  circumstances, 
S.  3683  would  require  10  percent  participa- 
tion by  a  State  or  local  agency  or  organiza- 
tion, and  5  percent  of  the  cost  would  be 
supplied  by  nongovernmental  sources. 

Public  facilities:  The  administration  pro- 
posal would  provide  a  first  priority  for  loans 
to  these  areas  for  public  facilities  from  the 
existing  $100  million  loan  fund  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  S.  3683  would 
authorize  $75  million  annual  grants  for 
these  fnciUtlos.  The  greater  local  participa- 
tion which  Is  envisioned  by  the  administra- 
tion proposal  Is  a  fundamental  policy  differ- 
ence In  the  two  propoeals.  The  aim  of  the 
BdminlBtratlon  proposal  is  to  help  communi- 
ties which  are  helping  themselves. 

Criteria:  Differences  In  the  criteria  used  for 
singling  out  areas  entitled  to  consideration 
under  the  loan  program  and  other  benefits 
of  the  act  show  clearly  another  major  differ- 
ence between  the  bills.  The  criteria  of  the 
administration  proposal  are  tailored  for  the 
sharply  defined  objective  of  holpinij  tho.sc 
communities  suffering  from  chronic  economic 
difficulty. 

Rural  and  other  areas:  Rural  areas  where 
there  exist  the  lart^est  number  and  percent- 
age of  low-In  jme  families,  and  a  condition 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
or  underemployment  would  be  provided  a 
loan  program  of  $100  million  by  S.  3683. 
Such  an  area  would  also  be  eligible  fur  grants 
fur  public  facilities. 

Under  the  administration  bill,  all  arras  of 
the  United  States  would  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  fully  coordinated  cooperatii)n  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  m  promoting  the  most  rfTccllve 
use  of  local  resources,  in  the  e.'.tablishment 
of  now  industries  based  on  local  resources, 
and  in  the  exDansit>n  of  e.\l.stinQ:  indubtries. 
Such  cooper:itl<)n  1.^  to  be  provided  through 
technical  advice  and  consultation  and.  when 
nece^.^ary,  through  the  conduct  of  special 
studies. 

Farther,  these  agencies,  including  the  D.^- 
p.utinent  of  Ayriculture.  would  alFo  furiiH 
their  services  on  the  diHiculties  of  low-in- 
come rural  areas  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing effective  ways  to  increase  their  income. 
Grants  of  SI. 5  million  annually  for  lech- 
nic.il  assistance,  includini!:  studies,  to  de- 
crease the  economic  vulnerability  of  towns 
produminantly  dependent  on  one  indUFtry, 
sn;.ill  towns  which  could  serve  as  centers  for 
economic  diversification  of  rural  areas  of 
underemployment,  and  rural  low-Income 
arcus  by  heliilnc;  them  to  develop  nianufac- 
turing.  processing,  and  other  activities  cal- 
culated to  diversify  and  Improve  their  econ- 
omies would  be  authorized. 

Rural  low-Income  areas  which  qualify  as 
areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment would  be  eligible  for  direct  loan 
benefltfi  described  below. 


Grants  for  technical  assistance:  The  ad- 
ministration bin  would  authorize  grants  of 
$1,500,000  annually  for  technical  assistance, 
Including  studies  evaluating  the  needs  of, 
and  developing  potentialities  for,  economic 
growth  to  areas  of  substantial,  persistent 
unemployment.  These  grants  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  grants  to  rural  areas  for  tech- 
nical a.ssistance  mentioned  above. 

S.  3683  would  authorize  a  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  be  performed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  authority  to  contract  for  out- 
side assistance. 

Labor  and  HEW:  The  Departments  of 
Labor  and  HEW  would  provide  similar  help 
in  the  two  proposals  directed  toward  better 
use  of  human  resources  and  training  of  the 
labor  force  of  the  areas. 


Criteria  for  Designating  Areas  Ei.igibi.e  for 
Loan  Program  Under  S.  3683  (05th  Cong.  ) 

industrial  redevelopment  areas 
Twelve  percent  of  labor  force  unemployed 
during  12-month  period  preceding  applica- 
tion: 9  percent  during  13  months  of  preced- 
ing 18  months;  or  6  percent  during  18  months 
of  preceding  24  months. 

Also,  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
causes  of  unemployment  are  not  temp  irary 
In  nature  In  an  area  and  there  has  been  un- 
employmesit  of  15  percent  during  the  6 
months  preceding,  he  may  de:;ignaie  such  an 
area  as  eligible. 

RURAL    REDEVETOPMENT    AREAS 

Those  rural  areas  within  the  United  States 
where  there  are  the  largest  number  and  per- 
centages of  low-income  families  and  a  con- 
dition of  substantial  and  persl^itent  un- 
employment. Considerations  shall  Include: 
Number  of  low-income  farm  families  in  vari- 
ous rural  areas  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
portion of  such  low-Income  families  Ui  the 
total  farm  families  of  such  an  area,  the  rela- 
tionship of  income  levels  of  the  families  In 
such  an  area  to  the  general  levels  of  Income 
In  the  United  States,  the  current  and  pros- 
pective employment  opportunities  In  each 
such  area,  and  th-?  avallabnity  of  mnnp  iwpr 
In  each  such  area  for  supplemental  employ- 
ment. 

UNDER    ADMINtr-TRATION    BUI. 

( 1 )  Rate  of  unemployment  In  the  area,  px- 
chicliiic;  th.Tt  due  primarily  to  temporary  or 
scai,onal  factors.  Is  currently  6  percent  and 
has  averaged  at  least  6  i)crcent  for  tho  quali- 
fying time  periods  .'pecitieU  In  (2)  Ijcl.nv,  and 

(2i  The  annual  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
mc;.t  in  the  area  has  been  at  len.st : 

(ai  F;lty  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age for  4  of  the  preceding  5  calendar  years, 
or 

(b)  Seventy-n\e  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  3  of  the  precedlni^  4 
calendar  years,  or 

(C)  One  hundred  perrent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  2  of  the  preceding  3  cal- 
endar years:  and 


(3)  Nonagrlcultural  employment  In  the 
area  has  declined,  or  has  shown  a  smaller  In- 
crease than  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  5  calendar  years:  Provided. 
That  no  area  shall  be  excluded  by  the  re- 
quirement of  this  subsection  If  the  annual 
average  rate  of  unemployment  in  that  area 
for  3  of  the  la.it  4  years  exceeds  8  percent. 

(bl  In  the  case  of  labor  market  areas  for 
which  appropriate  historical  labor  force  data 
have  not  been  compiled,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  certify  as  eligible  for  designation 
as  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment those  areas  in  which  the  un- 
employment rate  and  duration,  based  on  a 
survey  of  available  labor  force  data,  general- 
ly equal  or  exceed  the  rate  and  duration 
specified  above. 

TENTATIVE  LI.ST  OF  MAJOR  ARSAS  THAT  COULD 
QUAI.IfY  FOR  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  AS  AREAS 
WITH  SUBSTANTIAL  AND  PERsasTENT  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT UNDER  VARIOUS  LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
POSALS ' 

Proposed  admtiiistration  bill  19  major  areas 

Indiana:  Evan^vlUe,  South  Bend,  Terre 
Haute. 

Ma.'^sachusct  ts :  Fall  River,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,-  New  Bodford. 

Michigan:    Detroit,    Muskegon. 

New  Jersey:  Aclanlic  City. 

Now  York 

North  Carolina     AsheviUe. 

Orr  gon 

Pennsylvania'  Altoona.  Erie,  Johnstown, 
Scranton,  Wllkes-B  irre-Ha;'lcton. 

Rhode  Island    Providence, 

Tennessee    KnoxvUlc. 

W«.^hln;'ton 

West  Vii.'inta:  Charleston. 

Wisconsin 

Duuglas-Paync    Dill    iS.    .1G«.7.    85th    Cong.) 
29    viajvr    areas 

Indiana'    I!^•ans\lllc,   Terre    Haute. 

Mar,.x,ichusett.T:  Fall  River,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  New  Bedford. 

Michigan  Detroit.  Flint.-  Grand  Rapids, 
Lan.slui;.-   Mufkenon. 

New  J.^rsey     A'Umtlr  City. 

New   York     UMca-Rome  ■ 

North    C.irollna:    Asheville.    Durham. 

Orcijon    Portl.md 

Pennsylvania:    Altoona.    Erie.   Johnstown. 

Scran  ton.   Wilkrs-B.irre-Hazellon. 

Uhodc  Isl.ind    Providence. 

Tennessee      Kt.oxville.  Chattanooga. 

Wi.hlntjton:    Sp(;k   ne,'  Tacoma  ' 

West  Virginia;  Charleston.  Huntington- 
Asiil.md 

W  i:s(-oiisin     Kr-no.sha. 


'  This  listing  1.S  preliminary  and  tentative, 
and  is  based  largely  on  data  for  September. 
1958.  as  compiled  from  bimonthly  area  labor 
market  repoit^  preijurcd  m  connection  with 
the  Bureau  o:  Employment  Security's  pro- 
gram for  clas.' ifu-atlon  of  areas  according  to 
relative   adequacy  of  labor   supply. 
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Area  Aaaiatanee  Act  of  1959 — Minimum  estimaUt 

I  of  personnel  and  other 

expenditure 

8 — Con. 

1st  year 

2d  throufrli  .1th  years 
(annual  rate) 

Man-years 

Total 

Cost 

Man-years 

Total 

Profes- 
sional 

Cleri- 
cal 

Profes- 
sional 

Cleri- 
cal 

Cost 

Ailnilnistrafion  (continued) 

$.100,000 

>.VKI,  000 

i,:«t.i.nno 
:i,  ouu,  000 

2,  4.'W).  (XX) 

Total 

1              1 

3,000,000 

flrant.s  for  liTliniCHi  avsiiitunce  .......... 



Loan.<i  (osfiiUki  funds).' 

"  |2,t««),«)0pxi)»'n<litim";,  $l,000.ooo  oMiPatiMl. 

« V'O.OOO.otXl  area  tt.«>iistanw  fund  uvail;!!.!!-  tor  duration  of  proprim. 


Executive  direction:  Directs  the  overall 
program,  including  formulation  of  program 
policies;  direction  of  all  program  and  admin- 
istrative activities  of  the  administration. 
Insuring  Federal  program  coordination 
through  the  Area  Assistance  Advisory  Board, 
and  the  like. 

Administrative,  legal,  and  accounting: 
Managerial  functions,  including  organiza- 
tional planning  and  methods  and  procedures 
analyses:  administrative  servicing:  legal  serv- 
ices, including  a  general  counsel  and  staff; 
and  budgetary  control  and  accounting  Eerv- 
Ice,  including  a  comptroller  and  staff. 

Loan  activities:  Process  loan  applications, 
make  necessary  Inveatlgitions,  and  carry  out 
accounting  and  other  dcUiU  Involved  in  the 
loan  program. 

Economic  development  and  area  analysis: 
Develop  area  aids  and  studies  for  field  staff; 
studies  of  industrial  location  advanUges  of 
labor  surplus  areas,  successful  community 
experiences  in  industrial  financing,  new  tech- 
nology available  from  Oovernment  research 
of  use  to  labor  surplus  area  firms,  and  Fed- 
eral programs  useful  in  local  development. 

Field  operations:  Counsel  community  and 
area  development  groups  on  such  matters 
as  industrial  surveys,  industrial  districts, 
methods  of  financing  industrial  growth, 
growth  industries,  how  to  establish  small 
Industries,  and  similar  matters. 

All  nonpersonal  services  expenditures: 
Estimate  covers  all  costs  of  operation  except 
compensation  as  such  Including  lease  or 
rental  of  oflBce  space  if  required,  purchase 
of  furniture  and  other  office  equipment  and 
office  machines,  payment  of  utility  bills. 
travel  and  transportation  of  persons  and 
things,  procurement  of  program  equipment 
of  all  kinds,  printing  ol  publications,  etc. 


suRVEry  TO  assist  in  promoting 

PRODUCTION  OP  concentrated 
IRON  ORE  AND  STEEL 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Young,  of 
North  Dakota,  Humphrey,  McCarthy, 
Mansfield,  Murray,  Mundt,  and  Case  of 
South  Dakota.  I  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  E>efense  Mobilization  to 
conduct  a  particular  survey  in  order  to 
assist  in  promoting  the  production  of 
concentrated  iron  ore  and  steel  and  for 
othrr  purposes. 

My  colleague  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Young  1  and  I  agree  that  all  interested 
officials  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
on  the  State  level,  as  well  as  the  con- 
gressional delegation  in  Washington, 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  flnd- 
inR  ways  and  means  of  bringing  industry 
into  the  State  of  North  Dakota.     This 


new  proposed  plan,  which  will  utilize 
the  vast  lignite  fields  of  North  Dakota, 
is  a  major  step  in  bringing  industry  to 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  greatly 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  entire 
State,  as  well  as  the  States  of  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan. 

The  vast  low-grade  iron  deposits  of 
the  Mesabl  Range  in  northern  Minne- 
sota, Montana.  Wisconsin,  and  northern 
Michigan,  and  the  billions  upon  billions 
of  tons  of  lignite  in  the  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  South  Dakota  fields  avail- 
able for  surface  mining  are  certain  to 
become  of  major  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture economy  of  the  entire  UrUted  States 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  iron  and  steel  for  defense  and 
security  purposes  and  the  huge  Federal 
highway  program,  and  other  domestic 
purposes. 

The  search  for  an  adequate  source  of 
suitable  carbon  for  manufacture  of 
glmite  explosive  which  was  proposed  for 
use  for  blsisting  taconite  rock  on  the  iron 
range  led  to  the  conviction  that  produc- 
tion of  char  as  fuel  for  the  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  northern  Michigan,  and 
Montana  iron  mining  industries  would 
be  feasible  only  if  it  was  a  part  of  a  larger 
Industrial  picture.  The  reduction  of 
aluminum  in  North  Dakota  using  lignite 
as  a  power  source  had  heretofore  been 
competitively  unpracticable  because  of 
higher  transportation  costs. 

However,  this  factor  will  be  overcome 
when  industries  are  located  in  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota  and  in  the  iron 
range  sections  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
northern  Michigan,  and  Montana  which 
will  provide  full  loads  for  hopper  railroad 
cars  on  both  east  and  west  hauls.  It  is 
proposed  that  bauxite  be  brought  from 
the  Caribbean,  up  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  the 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes;  thence  shipped 
by  rail  to  North  Dakota  for  reduction  to 
aluminum  at  the  fields  of  low-cost  lignite 
coal. 

The  back  haul  could  be  both  lignite 
char  and/or  aluminum  pigs.  The  char 
would  be  utilized  in  producing  explosives 
on  the  iron  range,  and  for  the  general 
fuel  for  the  iron-mining  industries. 

Joint  utilization  of  railroad  cars 
through  emplosrment  of  the  same  rolling 
stock  (hopper  ore  cars)  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  combination  of  fuels  and 
iron  and  aluminum  ores  visualizes  a  com- 
plete round  trip  between  North  Dakota 


and  Minnesota  iron  mines  of  loaded  hop- 
per cars  of  approximately  1,000  miles 
and  points  in  the  States  of  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  northern 
Michigan. 

After  unloading  the  bauxite,  the  ships 
then  would  be  reloaded  with  iron  ore 
for  shipment  to  steel  industries  at 
Lake  Erie  ports,  and  then  reloaded  with 
cargoes  of  products  produced  from  the 
Great  Lakes  area  which  constitutes  42 
percent  of  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  dis- 
charge at  south  Atlantic  U.S.  ports  and 
Caribbean  ports.  After  discharge  of  such 
cargoes  the  ships  would  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  bauxite  source  in  the  Caribbean  for 
reloading  bauxite  for  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 

The  fact  that  there  will  always  be  full 
capacity  cargo  loads  for  returning  alu- 
minum ore  ships  to  the  Caribbean  pro- 
vides payloads  in  both  directions  and 
such  cargoes  will  be  immediately  avail- 
able for  reloading  when  such  ore  ships 
are  available  for  receiving  same,  means 
low  rate  shipping  costs  for  each  of  the 
cargoes. 

By  establishing  standard  hopper  car 
trains  suitable  for  transportation  of  the 
three  commodities,  the  Mesabl  iron  ore 
to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
transportation  of  bauxite  ores  to  western 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  and 
transportation  of  lignite  from  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  to  the  Mesabl 
Range  to  Montana,  and  other  iron  ore 
fields  in  Wisconsin  and  northern  Mich- 
igan makes  possible  a  vast  saving  in  the 
rail  transportation  costs  of  each  of  the 
three  commodities. 

It  is  further  noted  that  the  Mesabl 
Range  iron  ore  deposits  of  low  grade  will 
be  available  for  production  in  our  do- 
mestic steel  Industries,  and  that  means 
that  this  Nation  will  have  available  do- 
mestic iron  ores  in  unlimited  volumes 
for  200  years  ahead  for  the  security  of 
United  States  as  well  as  for  domestic  use. 

Also,  the  production  of  various  chemi- 
cal products  and  char  fuel  from  lignite 
coals,  when  established  in  combination 
with  aluminum  production,  iron  and 
steel  industry  on  the  Mesabl  Range,  will 
be  limited  only  by  the  market  at  the 
Mesabi  for  lignite  char. 

Lignite  char  has  about  the  same  B.t.u. 
content  as  bituminous  coal,  and  it  is 
very  conceivable  that  char  for  fuel  at 
the  Mesabi  Range  can  be  made  available 
for  less  cost  for  the  production  of  kilo- 
watts and  heat  on  the  Mesabi  than  can 
be  realized  by  the  use  of  bituminous  coal. 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  directing 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization to  conduct  a  survey  of  national 
significance  in  the  defense  and  economy 
of  our  country,  to  determine  ways  and 
means  of  affirming  and  encouraging  the 
production  of  concentrated  ore  for  steel 
and  its  related  products  from  the  sources 
of  ore  and  lignite  fuel  from  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  areas  contiguous 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  Also,  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  making  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  open  the  entire 
year. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1067)  to  direct  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  to 
conduct  a  particular  survey  in  order  to 
assist  in  promoting  the  production  of 
concentrated  iron  ore  and  steel,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Langer  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  production  of  steels  and  re- 
lated products  are  and  will  be  of  vital  need 
to  the  defense  and  fie  economy  of  our  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  abundance  of  Iron  ore 
In  the  Mesabl  Range  In  Minnesota,  Wlecon- 
Bin.  Michigan,  and  Montana;  and 

Whereas  there  are  extensive  deposits  of 
Ugnlte  fuels  In  the  States  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Montana  which  are  essen- 
tial for  the  future  recovery  and  concentra- 
tion of  low-grade  Iron  ores  and  further  direct 
production  of  Iron  and  steel  In  the  States  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Mon- 
tana and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  the 
defense  and  economy  of  the  country;  and 

Whereaa  the  tran.=portatlon  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  especially  If  available  during 
the  entire  year,  and  the  contiguous  railways 
of  the  area,  will  promote  a  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  the  facilities  for  industries  aiding 
the  economy  and  the  national  defense  of  this 
country;  and 

Whereas  coordination  of  production  and 
transportation  facilities  must  be  generated  by 
effective  surveys  and  studies  tending  to  bring 
groupings  of  various  Industries  In  the  co- 
ordination of  their  common  problems:  Now. 
therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  sur- 
vey of  national  significance  in  the  defense 
and  economy  of  our  country  to  determine 
ways  and  means  of  affirmatively  encouraging 
the  production  of  concentrated  Iron  ore  for 
steel  and  Its  related  products  from  the 
sources  of  ore  and  fuel  contiguous  to  the 
Great  Lakes  areas.  Including  means  of 
making  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  available  for  transportation 
during  the  entire  year.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  Is  directed  to 
report  the  result  of  such  survey  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  make  such  report  public  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  ei.actmenl  of 
this  Act. 


RECODIFICATION  OF  CHAPTER  19 
OP  TITLE  5  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  ENTITLED  'ADMINISTRA- 
nVE    PROCEDURE" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mai-yland 
I  Mr.  Butler  1  and  myself,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  be 
known  as  the  "Code  of  Federal  Admin- 
istrative Procedure."  This  is  the  same 
bill  that  Senator  Butler  and  I  intro- 
duced In  the  85th  Congress,  2d  session, 
as  S. 4094. 

This  bill  would  at  its  effective  date, 
180  days  after  its  enactment,  supersede 


the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of 
1946.  The  1946  act.  in  the  drafting  of 
which  the  American  Bar  A.ssociation 
played  a  major  part,  was  recognized  at 
the  time  as  being,  not  the  final  solution 
of  the  manifold  problems  of  procedure 
in  administrative  legislation  and  adjudi- 
cation, and  of  judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative action,  but  a  major  step  toward 
solution,  which  would  require  reapprais- 
al as  its  merits  and  .'<hortcomint;s  be- 
came known  through  experience. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  related  bills 
prepared  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion after  lone;  and  detailed  study  follow- 
ing the  repoi  t  in  1955  of  the  Commi.ssion 
on  Organization  of  the  E.xecutivc  Bianch 
of  the  Government,  the  Second  Hoover 
Commission,  and  its  Task  Force  on  Lejial 
Services  and  Procedure.  The  present 
bill  is  particularly  closely  related  to  the 
Federal  Administrative  Practice  Act,  S. 
932,  85th  Congress.  1st  session,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  for  himself  and  for  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, which  would  among  other  things 
set  up  an  independent  Office  of  Federal 
Administrative  Practice  and  provide  new 
improved  measures  for  the  recruitment, 
appointment  and  administration  of 
Hearing  Commissioners. 

It  is,  I  think,  univensally  recognized 
that  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
of  1946  has  accomplished  much,  and  all 
for  the  good.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  there  is  much  still  to  be  done  before 
there  can  be  that  de^^ree  of  public  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  and  responsibility 
of  administrative  action  on  which  effec- 
tive government  in  the  end  depends. 

The  present  bill  represents  the  con- 
sidered and  expert  judgment  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  the  light 
of  more  than  a  decade  of  experience  un- 
der the  1946  act,  as  to  desirable  chanf^cs 
in  the  text  of  that  act.  Since  its  provi- 
sions are  so  numerous  and  wide  in  cover- 
age, I  cannot  commit  myself  in  advance 
to  support  them  all  in  detail.  I  am. 
thou^'h,  convinced  that  the  bills  purpose 
is  vital.  The  widespread  conferring  of 
legislative  and  judicial  functions  on  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  justified  though  it 
be,  calls  for  the  most  careful  attention 
to  the  procedures  by  which  the  adminis- 
trator is  to  exercise  those  functions,  by 
which  the  parties  affected  are  to  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  know  and  to  make 
their  views  known,  and  by  which  the 
courts  are  to  be  enabled  to  exercise  that 
ultimate  control  on  which  our  system  of 
government  is  based. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important  mat- 
ter for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
Congress  than  the  subject  matter  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1070)  to  recodify,  with  cer- 
tain amendments  tiiereto,  chapter  19  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  en- 
titled "Administrative  Procedure,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ervin  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Butler),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


COVERAGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  UNDER 
TITLE  n  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon IMr.  Neuberger  I  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  1025  >  to  provide 
for  the  coverage  of  physicians  by  the  in- 
surance system  established  by  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  introduced  by 
me  on  February  12.  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAYMENTS  TO  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  3.  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Cannon,  Moss,  B.^RTLETT,  Keat- 
ing, Hruska,  Carlson.  Clark.  Curtis, 
Engle,  Bennett.  Mansfield,  Bible,  Al- 
LOTT,  McCarthy,  Randolph.  Anderson, 
Murray,  Jordan.  Hart,  McNamara, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Salton- 
stall  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  910)  to  authorize  the 
payment  to  local  governments  of  sums 
in  lieu  of  taxes  and  special  assessments 
with  respect  to  certain  Federal  real  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators'  on  February  3,  1959. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  CONFIDENTIAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  BY  CLERGY- 
MEN AND  NEWS  REPORTERS— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  6.  1959.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Humphrey  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  965)  to 
provide  that  clergymen  and  news  report- 
ers shall  not  be  required  to  disclose  con- 
fidential communications  in  Federal 
courts  or  before  committees  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Keating  on  February  6,  1959. 


VOLUNTARY  RETIREMENT  PLANS 
BY  INDIVIDUALS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Februar"-  9.  1959.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  Bxrti.ett.  Mr.  Coopcr. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Noith  Dakota  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1009 1  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  encoura,ge  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  retirement 
plans  by  individuals,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman  I  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  February  9.  1959. 


NEW  METHODS  AND  RATES  OF 
DEPRECIATION  FOR  USED  PROP- 
ERTY—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  9.  1959,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
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kota  were  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  1010)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  new  methods  and  rates  of 
depreciation  for  used  property.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  February  9,  1959. 


JUDICIAL  PRECEDENTS  IN  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  ENFORCEMENT 
OP  INTERNAL  REVENUE  LAWS — 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  9.  1959,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Griteninc.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota  were  added  as  addition- 
al cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1011)  to  des- 
ignate judicial  precedents  which  shall  be 
binding  in  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  internal  revenue  laws, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators)  on  February  9, 
1959. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
Addreu  delivered  by  Senator  Bible  before 
Almas     Temple     Shrine     Club,     Washington, 
D.C.,  February  13,  1959. 
By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 
Editorial  entitled  •'Bridges  Right   Again," 
published  in  the  Nashua  iN.H.)  Telegram  of 
February  10,  1959. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Excerpts   from   statement   by   him    at   the 
All-America  City   Award  celebration.  Hunt- 
ington. W.  Va  .  February  10.  1959. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
Resolution  of  the  Guild  of  the  Houston, 
Tex.,    Museum     of    Natural    History,    dated 
February  9,  1959. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
S3nate  received  today  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  nominations  of 
Mason  Sears,  of  Ma?  sachusetts.  and 
Benjamin  Gerig,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
alternate  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  13th  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  some  700  promotions  and 
appointments  in  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  the  expiration  of  6 
days,  in  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  will  give  consideration  to  these 
nominations. 


NOTICE      OF      HEARINGS      BEFORE 
ANTITRUST  AND  MONOPOLY  SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President,  the 

Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 


of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  tenta- 
tively plans  to  begin  hearings  on  Tues- 
day, February  24,  1959,  on  S.  838  and 
S.  839.  S.  838  was  introduced  by  Senator 
O'Mahonet  and  S.  839  was  Introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Hen- 
NiNGs.  The  primary  purpose  of  these 
bills  Is  to  supplement  the  Sherman  Act 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
so  as  to  prohibit  automobile  manufac- 
turers from  engaging  in  the  businesses 
of  financing  and  Insuring  automobiles 
purchased  by  consumers. 

The  subcommittee  also  tentatively 
plans  to  begin  hearings  on  Tuesday, 
March  3,  1959,  on  S.  716  and  8.  1003. 
S.  716  was  introduced  by  me  and  S.  1003 
by  Senator  Wilet.  The  purpose  of  these 
bills  is  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  compel  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  required  in  civil  investigations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
I  understand  that  Senator  Wiley  intro- 
duced his  bill  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  In  his  economic 
message  to  the  Congress  on  Januai-y  20, 
the  President  recommended  that  such 
authority  be  enacted  into  law  in  order 
that  a  more  effective  enforcement  pro- 
gram of  the  antitrust  laws  might  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  D3partment  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  also 
tentatively  plans  to  begin  hearings  on 
S.  11  and  S.  138  on  March  17,  1959.  S.  11 
was  reintroduced  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  24  cosponsors.  S.  138  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Capehart.  S.  11  and 
S.  138,  in  similar  if  not  identical  form, 
have  been  the  subject  matter  of  consider- 
able hearings  by  the  Antitrust  and 
M::nopoly  Subcommittee  during  the  84th 
and  85th  Congresses.  The  purpo.se  of 
S.  11  is  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  so  as 
to  partially  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana  case  which  was  handed  down  in 
1951.  Senator  Capehart's  bill,  S.  138, 
would  basically  enact  into  law  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  by  virtue  of  this  notice, 
those  persons  or  parties  desiring  to  be 
heard  in  support  of,  or  in  opposition  to, 
any  of  these  pieces  of  legislation  should 
make  known  their  desire  by  contacting 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  42, 
section  2251,  United  States  Code,  the 
Speaker  had  appomted  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Texas,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon,  vice  Mr.  Kilday.  of  Texas,  re- 
signed. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  section  712(a)(2)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  Mr. 
Spence,  of  Kentucky,  chairman,  had  ap- 
pointed the  following  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production,  on  the  pao-t  of  the 
Hotise:  Mr.  Brown,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pat- 


man,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Rains,  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  of  California,  and  Mr. 
HiESTAND,  of  California. 


FORTY-FIRST      ANNTVERSARY      OP 
LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE 

Bylr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ,ask 
luianimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  commemorating  the  41st 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence 
be  piinted  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks,  and  that  following  the  state- 
ment there  also  be  printed  an  editorial 
from  today's  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Enslaved  but  Not  Forgotten." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Bush 

Forty-one  years  ago  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Lithuania  revolted  and  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  slavery  at  Vllna,  February  16, 
1918. 

Two  years  laver,  following  World  Wa.  I,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  Lithuania 
and  Russia.  July  12,  1920. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  In  Lithuania  for 
the  people  believed  that  at  last  they  were 
free  to  govern  themselves  after  centuries  of 
Russian   aggression  and   suppresElon. 

Then  came  recognition  as  a  sovereign  and 
Independent  state.  The  United  States  recog- 
nized the  Lithuanian  Government  de  Jure, 
July  28,  1922,  and  to  this  day  continues  to 
recognize  the  Lithuanian  Government  as 
such. 

But  once  again  freedom  for  Lithuania  was 
to  be  an  elusive  dream.  Despite  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  treaty  with  that  nation, 
Russia  began  her  Insidious  aggression  against 
her  small  neighbor  by  the  usual  methods  of 
threats  and  intimidation.  Thus  It  was  In 
1940,  with  the  aid  of  a  puppet  diet  under  the 
thumb  of  Its  Soviet  neighbor,  a  made-ln- 
MoECow  resolution  was  passed  Incorporating 
Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  Nation  that  the 
United  States  refused  to  recognize  this  an- 
nexation and  continues  to  recognise  Lithu- 
ania as  an  lndep>endent  state  with  an  ac- 
credited Minister  In  Washington  with  full 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges. 

Recently  there  was  a  Soviet  visitor  to  our 
country — Anastas  Mlkoyan,  Deputy  Premier 
of  Soviet  Russia.  He  traveled  around  our 
country  preaching  peace.  Upon  leaving,  he 
Issued  a  series  of  statements  saying  rightly 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  desired 
peace.  But — he  added  that  It  was  our 
President  and  our  State  Department  which 
desired  to  continue  the  cold  war  despite  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

In  his  press  interviews  and  on  television. 
Mr.  Mlkoyan,  when  asked  about  the  right  of 
the  peoples  In  the  satellite  countries  to  free 
elections  to  determine  their  own  govern- 
ments, begged  the  question  or  stated  they 
have    that   right   and   were   exercising   it. 

,  Has  he  and  his  Government  given  the  peo- 
ple of  oppressed  Lithuania  the  right  to  free 
elections  to  determine  their  own  destiny? 
What  iB  the  situation  there  today?  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Lithuania  Is 
a  freedom-loving  country — and  has  been  for 
centuries — but  Is  now  occupied  by  a  preda- 
tory nation.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  are  non-Communists 
and  are  virtual  slaves  without  rights  or 
freedom. 

If  Soviet  Russia,  as  Mlkojran  and  others  in 
the  hierarchy  of  Russia  so  piously  proclaim. 
Is  an  ardent  defender  of  smaU  nations,  then 
I  ask,  why  is  she  continuing  to  occupy 
Lithuania  and  her  neighbors  as  well  as  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Hungary  whose  freedom-loving  people 
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she  mowed  down  In  cold  blood  while  this 
same  Mlkoyan  was  In  Budapest? 

It  is  on  deeds,  not  words,  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  free  world  rests. 

Because  we  hold  that  nations  cannot  be 
held  In  subjugation  forever — because  we 
must  hold  the  lantern  of  bope  aloft  that  the 
day  of  freedom  will  dawn  for  these  sup- 
pressed peoples,  I  Introduced  on  January  20 
a  Senate  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing February  16  of  each  year  as  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day. 

Until  the  day  of  liberty  dawns,  in  what  I 
hope  is  the  not  too  distant  future — I  feel 
that  such  recognition  will  not  only  keep  the 
plight  of  Lithuania  before  the  world  but  will 
give  encouragement  to  all  Lithuanians  to 
keep  the  flame  of  freedom  burning  in  their 
hearts  and  to  know  that  their  friends  of  the 
,  free  world  have  not  forgotten  them. 

It  If  It  is  my  hope  that  my  resolution  will  con- 

vey to  them  that  we  will  use  every  moral 
and  legal  tool  at  our  command  to  give  her 
the  Independence  for  which  she  longs — and 
iwhich-sbe  has  fought  so  long  to  preserve — 
.that  she  may  have  her  independence  in  fact 
as  well  as  In  law. 

When  that  happy  day  dawns,  all  of  us  will 
rejolqe. 

Enslaved  Btrr  Not  Forgotten 
Forty-one  years  ago  today  the  little  ancient 
nation  of  Lithuania  proclaimed  her  Inde- 
pendence of  Russia.  Her  neighbors,  Estonia 
and  Latvia,  also  announced  their  freedom, 
Estonia  on  February  24,  1918,  Latvia  in  No- 
vember. In  1940  all  three  were  again  subju- 
gated by  Rursian  troops  and  compelled  to 
become  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  They 
have  had,  therefore.  22  years  of  freedom  and 
19  years  of  servitude. 

Even  while  Secretary  Dulles  was  recuper- 
ating on  Saturday  from  his  operation,  a 
previously  prepared  statement  over  his  sig- 
nature was  going  out  to  the  press.  In  this 
he  pointed  out  that  in  1920  Russia  had 
pledged  herself  "to  renounce  forever  all  rights 
of  sovereignty  In  the  three  countries"  and 
that  she  had  made  a  similar  promise  in 
October  1939.  He  speaks  from  his  sickbed, 
to  us  and  for  us,  to  "assure  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  that  they  are 
not  forgotten."  At  the  same  time  a  procla- 
mation from  Oovernor  Rockefeller  makes 
this  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and  calls 
on  all  of  us  to  Join  in  Its  celebration. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  to  war  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States.  Nor  do  the 
citizens  of  those  states,  still  resident  there 
or  In  exile  in  other  lands,  argue  for  the  sort 
of  nationalism  that  existed  between  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars.  What  they 
do  ask  for  Is  political,  religious,  and  cultural 
freedom.  They  are  as  aware  as  the  rest  of 
us  that  such  freedom  can  exist  only  in  a 
world  of  freedom. 

In  the  Baltic  countries  the  path  to  a  bet- 
ter future  is  still  dark,  but  it  Is  not  lost 
and  will  not  be.  The  day  of  the  overlords 
will  not  last  forever.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  three  lost  little  nations  will  be  able 
to  come  out  and  Join  us. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 41  years  ago.  on  February  16.  1918, 
the  Lithuanians  broke  off  all  bonds  with 
czarist  Russia  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent Republic. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  nnd 
another  nation  more  deserving  of  free- 
dom. 

The  Lithuanians  carved  themselves  a 
place  of  honor  In  history  by  setting  up 
a  mighty  state  in  the  13th  century  and 
maintaining  it  for  600  years  against  con- 
tinuous Teutonic  and  Slavic  attacks. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  of 
ruthless  national  and  religious  persecu- 


tion imposed  by  Russia  in  1795  did  not 
dampen  the  spirit  of  resistance,  nor  did 
it  suppress  the  desire  to  live  as  free  men. 

The  independence  period.  1918  to  1940, 
proved  again  that  the  Lithuanians  were 
worthy  of  freedom.  They  developed  a 
strong  economy,  made  great  strides  in 
education  and  culture,  and  earned  re- 
spect in  the  intermitional  community. 

A  coldblooded  deal  between  Stalin  and 
Hitler  in  1939  not  only  plunged  the  world 
into  a  terrible  war.  but  also  brought  an 
end  to  the  independence  of  many  peo- 
ples. Lithuania  was  occupied  by  Red 
troops  in  flagrant  violation  of  nonag- 
gression  treaties. 

But  we  all  share  the  hope  that  Lith- 
uania again  will  be  free. 

It  is  symbolic  that  the  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  nearly  coincides  with 
the  birthday  of  our  16th  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  was  the  one  who  stood 
for  the  freedom  of  all  peoples.  It  was 
he  who  denounced  Russia  for  crushing 
the  revolt  in  Hungary  in  1849. 

Let  me  conclude  my  brief  homage  to 
Lithuania  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
words  : 

No  man  Is  good  enough  to  govern  another 
man  without  that  other  man's  consent  •  •  •. 
Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it 
not  for  themselves. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  all  the 
annals  of  injustice  and  oppression,  there 
is  none  more  saddening  or  heart  rending 
than  the  history  of  Lithuania. 

For  seven  centuries,  all  the  forces  of 
evil  aggression  have  combined  against 
this  httle  nation  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy it.  Successive  invasions  by  Teu- 
tonic knights,  Tartars,  czarist  Russians. 
Communists.  Nazis,  and  finally  Commu- 
nists again  have  made  of  Lithuanian 
history  a  series  of  terrible  blood  baths, 
each  worse  than  the  one  before. 

It  has  been  Lithuania's  special  fate 
that  invasion  has  invariably  been  accom- 
panied by  deliberate,  organized  programs 
of  mass  murder,  extermination,  and 
mass  deportation  that  are  unsurpassed 
and  probably  unequaled  in  their  cruelty 
and  severity. 

All  of  the  extremes  of  brutality,  all  of 
the  devices  of  perverted  minds,  have  been 
loosed  against  this  little  nation  in  a 
cea.seless  attempt  to  destroy  its  national 
consciousness,  its  religion,  its  love  of 
independence  and  freedom. 

Yet,  through  it  all,  the  Lithuanians 
have  steadfastly  maintained  a  religious 
faith,  a  national  identity,  and  a  yearning 
for  independence  that  will  surely  be 
ultimately  rewarded. 

Through  the  ordeals  of  seven  cen- 
turies, the  Lithuanians  have  given  con- 
stant testimony  to  the  fundamental 
truth  that  man  has  an  inborn  yearning 
for  freedom  which  cannot  be  destroyed 
or  expunged. 

This  fundamental  truth,  will  in  the 
end  spell  defeat  for  Communist  tyranny, 
if  we  keep  faith  with  our  ideals.  That 
is  the  real  meaning  of  this  anniversary. 
Forty-one  years  ago  today,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918.  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
proclaimed  its  independence.  Two  brief 
decades  of  liberty  and  progress  followed 
to  be  tragically  snuffed  out  by  Commu- 
nist treachery. 


During  World  War  IT.  the  United 
States  pledged,  again  and  again,  as  a 
solemn  war  aim,  that  the  Independence 
of  all  peoples  would  be  guaranteed. 

We  proved  tragically  unequal  to  the 
task  of  translating  these  guarantees  Into 
practical  reality.  But  this  failure  does 
not  end  our  moral  responsibility  to  work 
ceaselessly  toward  the  goal  of  the  four 
freedoms  for  all  men. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  served  on 
the  Select  Committee  To  Investigate 
Communist  Aggression  which  made  an 
inton.sive  study  of  Commimist  aggres.slon 
in  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  17  reports  of 
this  committee,  there  is  wTitten  the 
complete  record  of  Red  infamy,  much  of 
the  story  in  direct  eyewitness  accounts. 
I  wish  every  American  could  read  these 
reports. 

The  Communist  world  is  now  engaged 
in  a  major  campaign  to  make  free  men 
forget  the  Red  atrocities  of  the  past. 
Through  cultural  exchanges,  good  will 
ambassadors,  offers  of  trade,  and  soft 
words,  they  seek  to  gain  free  world  ac- 
ceptance of  the  status  quo  in  the  world 
today,  while  they  prepare  for  future 
aggression. 

The  passing  years  have  dimmed  the 
memories  and  stilled  the  consciences  of 
many  in  the  free  world.  Wearied  of  the 
cold  war,  anxious  to  reach  accommoda* 
tion  with  the  Communists,  many  In  im- 
portant places  have  begun  to  urge  poli- 
cies that  tacitly  accept  permanent  Red 
domination  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
enslaved  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

This  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence should  remind  all  Americans 
that  we  cannot  close  the  door  on  Lithu- 
ania's just  claims  to  independence  with- 
out betraying  our  solemn  obligations  and 
denying  our  own  heritage. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  ever  abandon  our  moral  commitment 
to  eventual  freedom  for  the  satellite  na- 
tions, and  I  am  proud  to  add  my  voice 
to  so  many  others  today  In  pledging  that 
we  will  keep  faith  with  the  forces  of 
freedom  everywhere  in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  editorial  en- 
titled "Enslaved  but  Not  Forgotten." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•  Enslaved  but  Not  Forgotten 
Forty-one  years  ago  today  the  little  ancient 
nation  of  Lithuania  proclaimed  her  Inde- 
pendence of  Russia.  Her  neighbors,  Estonia 
and  Latvia,  also  announced  their  freedom. 
Estonia  on  February  24.  1918.  Latvia  In  No- 
vember. In  1940  all  three  were  again  subju- 
gated by  Ru.sslan  troops  and  compelled  to 
become  •Soviet  Socialist  Republics."  They 
have  had.  tiierefore.  22  years  of  freedom  and 
19  years  of  servitude. 

Even  while  Secretary  Dulles  was  recuperat- 
ing on  Saturday  from  his  operation,  a  previ- 
ously prepared  statement  over  his  signature 
was  going  out  to  the  press.  In  this  he 
pointed  out  that  In  1920  Russia  had  pledged 
herself  "to  renounce  forever  all  rlghu  of  sov- 
ereignty In  the  three  countries"  and  that  she 
had  made  a  similar  promise  In  October, 
1939.  He  speaks  from  his  sickbed,  to  ua  and 
for  us,  to  "assure  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia  that  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten." At  the  same  time  a  proclamation  from 
Governor  Rockefeller  makes  this  Lithuanian 
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Independence  Day  and  callB  on  aU  of  us  to 
Join  in  Ita  celebration. 

We  do  not  propoae  to  go  to  war  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Baltic  States.  Nor  do  the 
citizens  of  those  States,  still  resident  there 
or  In  exile  In  other  lands,  argue  for  the  sort 
of  nationalism  that  existed  between  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars.  What  they  do  ask 
for  la  ix>lltlcal,  religious  ajid  cultural  free- 
dom. They  are  as  aware  as  the  rest  of  us 
that  such  freedom  can  exist  only  In  a  world 
of  freedom. 

In  the  Baltic  countries  the?  path  to  a  better 
future  l8  still  dark,  but  It  Is  not  lost  and  will 
not  be.  rhe  day  of  the  overlords  will  not 
last  forever.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
three  lost  little  nations  will  be  able  to  come 
out  and  Join  us. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
again  remember  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  since  Lithuania  41  years  ago  found 
her  Independence — and  then  lost  it. 
Today  we  live  in  an  age  of  missiles  and 
■nuclear  submarines,  an  age  of  television 
and  synthetics.  It  is  an  age  that  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  world  of  yes- 
terday. Yet  one  element  has  not 
changed.  One  element  has  remained 
fresh  and  imspoiled — man's  urge  for 
freedom.  Today  the  pijople  of  Lith- 
uania and  of  other  captive  coimtries  are 
possessed  of  the  same  emotion  as  that 
which  drove  a  small  lonely  group  from 
the  familiar  rocks  of  England  to  find 
freedom  on  a  strange  rock  off  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  today  joining 
many  others  In  this  country  in  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  esteem  for  the 
men  and  women  of  Lithuania  who  have 
never  accepted  their  subservient  state. 
I  hope  that  these  expressions  are  not 
mere  platitudes.  I  hope  that  they  are 
manifestations  of  a  genuine  concern  and 
interest,  and  that  neither  political  nor 
diplomatic  expediency  will  cause  us  to 
waver  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  people 
of  Lithuania  in  their  pursuit  of  freedom. 
If  we  should  hesitate,  let  us  remember 
William  Allen  Whites  words: 

Wherever  a  free  man  is  In  chains,  we  are 
threatened  also.  Whoever  Is  fighting  for 
llt)erty  la  defending  America, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BeallI.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
on  Lithuanian  independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bkaix 

Today.  February  16,  we  commemorate  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
gallant  nation  of  Lithuania. 

The  opportunity  for  Lithuania  to  enjoy  an 
Independent  and  free  status  within  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  was  unfortunately  limited  to 
a  short  span  of  only  two  decades.  In  1940, 
th?  Russians  annexed  Lithuania  Into  the 
USSR.,  as  part  of  the  Soviet  pattern  which 
followed  Immediately  aft«r  World  War  11. 
Lithuania  was  a  victim  of  the  cold  war. 

During  its  tragically  short  period  of  hide- 
pendence,  Lithuania  held  a  respected  posl- 
Mon  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Since  1940,  when  they  were  annexed,  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  lived  a  life  of  horror. 
Although  Lithuania  seems  sealed  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  yet  some  news  filters  through. 
Throughout  this  desperate  period,  they  have 
held  fast  to  ttieir  ideals.    Resist&nct  groups 


have  bravely  operated  under  the  gravest  haz- 
ards. Their  resistance  has  been  an  Inspira- 
tion to  freedom-loTlng  men  and  women 
everywhere. 

In  this  country,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  have  kept  the  torch  of  liberty  burn- 
ing. Lithuanian  Americana  are  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  fate  of  their  kin  In  the  old 
country.  These,  our  friends  and  neighbors, 
are  grateful  for  our  friendship  for  their  peo- 
ple. They  are  grateful  for  our  never  having 
recognized  the  annexation  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  grateful  for  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  Lithuania  In 
the  Lithuanian  language. 

1  think  it  Is  fitting,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  Independence, 
that  we  in  America  once  again  declare  our 
full  support  few  the  Lithuanian  people  in 
their  flght  for  freedom. 

We  can  never  rest  until  freedom  Is  restored 
to  ail  people  now  living  In  Communist  cap- 
tivity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  41.st  anniversary  of  the  resto- 
ration of  independence  of  Lithuania.  It 
is  entirely  appropriate  to  recall  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  peoples  of  Lithuania 
in  all  spheres  of  endeavor  during  the 
years  of  restored  independence  from 
1918  to  1940,  when  the  brave  Lithuanians 
were  forcibly  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Lithuania  has  contributed  since  the 
11th  century  to  the  culture,  science,  and 
welfare  of  European  civilization.  Her 
poets,  writers,  statesmen,  and  scientists 
developed  a  national  culture,  and  its  citi- 
zenry cherished  the  traditions  of  liberty 
and  scholastic  learning. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  these 
people  live  today  behind  an  Iron  Curtain 
of  fear  and  oppression.  Few  Lithuanians 
are  pei-mitted  by  their  Soviet  masters  to 
leave  the  country,  and  no  visitors  from 
the  Western  World  are  permitted  to  enter 
this  Baltic  State. 

Yet,  we  know  that  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  still  breathes  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Lithuanians.  The  illus- 
trious Lithuanian  poet,  Maironis — 1862 
to  1932 — aroused  the  nation  with  his  un- 
matched verses  and  inspired  all  Lithu- 
anians with  the  love  of  their  country,  its 
language,  and  its  people.  He  preached, 
through  verse,  the  gospel  of  national 
resurrection,  and  even  today  his  words 
continue  to  be  a  source  of  spiritual 
strength,  a  battle  cry,  and  a  promise  of 
ultimate  triumph. 

Although  Lithuanians  are  forbidden  on 
this  41st  anniversary  to  sing  their  na- 
tional anthem,  we  are  assured  that  Lith- 
uanians everywhere  today  will  repeat 
these  words  of  consolation  and  strength 
written  by  Maironis : 

Protect,  O  Almighty,  ovu-  beautiful  homeland, 

The  soil  where  we  labor,  where  our  fathers 
rest. 

Thy  fatherly  mercy  Is  boundless  and  lasting; 

Hear  us,  Thine  own  children,  long  ages  op- 
pressed. 

Forsake  not  our  land,  All  Highest,  while  the 
fury  rages; 

For  Thou  art  our  hope  and  vision,  now  and 
through  the  ages. 

All  Americans,  not  Just  the  Lithua- 
nian Americans,  share,  I  am  sure,  these 
sentiments  and  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  Lithuania  will,  again,  take  its 
rightful  place  with  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 


Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
19  years  have  passed  since  the  barbarian 
hordes  of  Soviet  Russia  swept  through 
Lithuania,  reducing  that  small  but  sig- 
nificant land  of  freedom  to  a  slave  state 
incorporated  in  the  Communist  empire. 

Today,  however,  we  commemorate  a 
happier  anniversary  in  the  history  of 
Lithuania.  For  it  was  41  years  ago  to- 
day that  Lithuania  proclaimed  her  in- 
dependence. 

It  is  well  that  we  commemorate  this 
event.  It  is  fitting  that  we  recall  Lithu- 
ania's days  of  liberty.  For  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  con- 
viction that  Lithuania  shall  one  day  be 
free  once  more  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  today  just  as 
it  lived  through  more  than  a  century  of 
Czarist  oppression. 

Let  us  remember  that  Lithuania  be- 
came a  free  land  four  centuries  before 
America  was  even  discovered.  That 
freedom  was  lost  in  1795,  only  to  be  re- 
gained in  1918.  The  same  Russian  im- 
p>erialism  that  enslaved  Lithuania  before 
holds  her  in  thrall  today.  The  name  of 
the  oppressor's  system  of  government  is 
different — but  the  oppression  is  just  the 
same,  or  worse. 

Through  123  years  of  czarist  rule, 
suffering  all  sorts  of  hardship,  the  brave 
Lithuanian  ijeople  passed  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  their  national 
traditions,  their  love  of  liberty,  their 
ideal  of  national  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. Today's  generations  are  no  less 
steadfast  in  their  determination  that 
Lithuania  shall  once  again  know 
freedom. 

No  one  can  tell,  precisely,  when  the 
Communist  colossus  will  begin  to  dis- 
integrate— and  all  captive  nations  in- 
cluding Lithuania  shall  once  again  have 
the  opportunity  to  breathe  free  air.  But 
this  we  do  know — that  communism  con- 
tains the  seeds  of  its  own  dejjtniction. 
For  men  are  not  bom  to  bow  to  oppres- 
sion; to  accept  terror  and  dictation  as 
their  lot  in  life.  Men  are  bom  to  stand 
erect:  to  rule  their  ovm  destinies. 

And  sooner  or  later,  whoever  stands 
in  the  way  of  humanity's  realization  of 
this  birthright,  must  and  will  go  down. 

Just  in  the  past  few  weeks,  we  havj 
had  two  interesting  examples  of  how 
cravenly  the  supposedly  unconquerable 
lords  of  the  Kremlin  fear  the  truth. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  talked  with  an 
American  Senator,  at  length,  and  at  one 
point  made  some  Indiscreetly  critical  re- 
4  marks  about  his  partners  in  interna- 
tional crime,  the  Communist  overlords  of 
China.  The  Senator,  who  had  taken 
careful  notes,  reported  what  Khrushchev 
had  said — and  Khrushchev  brazenly  de- 
nounced the  Senator  as  a  liar.  All  the 
world  knows,  of  course,  who  the  real 
liar  is. 

And  then  Anastas  Mikoyan.  BQiru- 
shchev's  second  in  command,  blandly  de- 
clared during  his  visit  to  this  country 
that  the  crash  of  an  American  airplane 
In  Soviet  Armenia  was  merely  a  routine 
aircraft  accident.  Shortly  thereafter,  we 
released  tape  recordings  of  the  radio 
conversations  between  Soviet  fighter 
pilots  which  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
this  unarmed  American  plane,  which 
had   wandered   off   course,   had   been 
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■  deliberately  shot  down  In  as  brutal  a 
murder  as  you  will  find  anywhere  in  the 
I  f^  record  of  Soviet  infamy. 

Now,  of  course,  Moscow  is  denoimcing 
these  tape  recordings  as  fakes,  and 
claiming  that  we  are  liars.  But  all  the 
world  knows  full  well  who  the  liars  are. 
No  nation  which  must  resort  to  false- 
hood as  an  instrument  of  high  policy, 
that  must  enslave  people  in  order  to  con- 
trol them,  that  feels  impelled  to  use  mass 
murder  can  possibly  survive.  The  his- 
tory of  tyrants  is  written  in  blood,  in 
infamy  and  flames,  and  always,  in  the 
end.  in  self-destruction. 

All  over  the  world,  at  Quemoy.  in  Leb- 
anon, in  Jordan,  and  on  many  other 
fronts,  the  Communi.sts  have  been 
learning  that  the  days  they  could  over- 
run and  trample  other  peoples  have 
long  sincft  passed.  American  policies  of 
firmness  and  strength.  American  coop- 
eration with  her  allies,  stana  as  a  bul- 
wark that  has  checked  the  tide  of  Com- 
munist expansion.  Slowly  now.  but 
someday  soon  more  quickly,  we  will  see 
the  tide  of  communism  besinning  to 
recede. 

Communist  political  .strength  in  Italy 
and  France,  for  example,  has  faded  to 
a  shadow  of  its  former  menace.  Guate- 
mala has  been  freed  of  the  Communist 
yoke.  Unrest  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
notably  in  Poland.  Huncary.  and  East 
Germany,  show  how  implacably  the 
Communists  everywhere  are  detested. 

So  in  commemorating  today  the  an- 
niversary of  Lithuania's  independence. 
we  engage  in  no  futile  exercise,  no  point- 
less nostalgia.  Rather,  we  look  confi- 
dently to  the  brighter  future  that  must 
come  to  all  brave  people  who  remain 
steadfast  to  the  principles  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  father- 
hood of  God. 

I  glory  in  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  illegal 
seizure  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus  as  we  join  in  this  observ- 
ance of  the  41st  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence,  let  us  remind  the 
world  that  this  great  Nation  continues 
to  regard  Lithuania,  E.stonia.  and  Latvia 
as  sovereign  nations,  looking  to  the  day 
when  they  will  again  be  as  independent 
in  fact  as  they  are  today  in  the  hearts 
of  their  peoples. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  independence 
gained  by  the  people  of  Lithuania  in 
1918  after  more  than  a  century  of 
struggle.  American  citizens  contributed 
to  that  struggle  and  our  Government 
promptly  recognized  Lithuania  as  a 
sovereign  nation.  The  world  watched 
with  admiration  for  the  next  22  years 
at  the  transformation  which  occurred 
as  these  people  emerged  from  the  condi- 
tions which  years  of  tyranny  had  forced 
upon  them. 

But  this  little  land  was  in  the  way  of 
the  German  and  Russian  juggernauts 
during  World  War  II  and  by  1944  a  Rus- 
sian reign  of  terror  forced  Lithuania 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  Then  these  war- 
ravaged  people  were  subjected  to  purges, 
deportations,  and  forced  labor  of  typical 
Communist  savagery. 

Commemorative  occasions  like  this 
one  serve  to  call  attention  again  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  does  not  rec- 
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ognize  the  seizure  of  Lithuania  by  the    issued  commemorating  the  41st  annlver- 
Soviet  Union  and  has  no  intention  of    sary  of  Lithuanian  independence,  pro- 


changing  its  position  about  this  act  of 
tyranny.  Our  statements  in  the  Con- 
gress are  a  reaffirmation  of  this  Nation's 
desire  eventually  to  see  all  captive  lands 
of  the  Communist  bloc  free  to  choose 
their  own  forms  of  government.  Let  us 
hope  that  our  words  find  their  way  back 
to  the  captive  peoples  and  give  them 
heart  to  continue  their  never-ending 
battle  to  regain  their  national  dignity 
and  personal  freedoms. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  Is  the  41st  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  fitting  that  we 
wiio  are  blessed  with  the  heritage  of 
freedom  pause  for  a  few  moments  to 
consider  the  present  plight  of  3  million 
Litiiuanian.s  now  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  to  express  our  fervent  hope 
that  one  day  Lithu.inians  and  other  sup- 
pressed peoples  may  rejoin  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Surely,  few  nations  have  suffered  so 
terribly  at  the  hands  of  oppressors. 
TraJjically,  Lithuania  had  only  a  period 
of  20  or  so  years  of  freedom.  Partly 
with  American  as.sistance.  Lithuanian 
patriots  declared  their  national  inde- 
pendence from  czarist  Russia  in  1918. 
During  the  years  between  the  two  World 
Wars  the  young  nation  grew  and  flour- 
ished. Its  ties  with  the  United  States 
were  close.  Then,  in  the  dark  days  of 
World  War  II.  Lithuania,  like  the  other 
Baltic  States,  became  the  helpless  victim 
first  of  Nazi  and  finally  of  Soviet  occu- 
pation. 

The  United  States  does  not  recognize 
the  forcible  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States  into  the  So- 
viet Union.  By  this  policy,  we  express 
throuuh  diplomatic  channels  our  indig- 
nation that  the  dream  of  freedom  of  a 
whole  nation  sliould  be  snuffed  out  by  a 
ruthless  conqueror. 

Because  the  human  channels  between 
this  country  and  Lithuania  are  blocked 
by  rigid  censorship,  we  can  only  hope 
that  on  this  day  the  messages  of  the 
free  world  will  somehow  reach  the  cap- 
tive Lithuanian  people. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  present  situation  in  Lithuania  is  not 
only  of  grave  concern  to  Lithuanian 
Americans,  but  to  all  Americans,  for  the 
country  whose  independence  was  rees- 
tablished on  February  16,  1918,  is  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  with  travel  be- 
tween Lithuania  and  the  United  States 
sharply  restricted  and  communication 
difficult. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  great 
cause  to  be  proud  of  their  nation  and 
have  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  indomita- 
ble Lithuanian  spirit  still  going  forward 
today  under  foreign  domination.  Lithu- 
anians and  Americans  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  that  nation  will  take  her 
place  in  the  family  of  Independent,  free- 
dom-loving nations.  The  prayers  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  today  will  be  echoed 
throughout  the  free  world  and  silently 
felt  by  those  who  are  not  free  to  voice 
their  prayers.  May  they  be  granted  that 
freedom  once  again. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  which  I  have 


claimed  on  February  16,  1918,  after  her 
people  had  endured  terrible  suffering  for 
many  generations. 

I  believe  that  we,  as  American  citizens 
and  as  U.S.  Senators,  should  reflect  upon 
the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to- 
day, once  again  suffering  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  an  accressor — Russia. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statlmf.nt  bt  Senator  Bridges 

Forty-one  years  ar;o  on  February  16.  1918, 
thrrc  wa.s  Rrcat  rejoicing  In  Lithuania.  After 
centuries  of  oppression,  invasion,  and  cruel 
tortures  of  minds  and  bodies,  the  peoples  ot 
Lllhuama  prcjclalmed  their  freedom. 

Acquiring  statehood  In  1200  AD.,  Lith- 
uania's hUtorlcal  record  was  one  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty,  of  culture,  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  the  prc-s.  These  freedoms 
and  culture  flr.st  cwv.e  under  the  Nazi  heel 
of  oppression  and  then  were  followed  by 
Russian  domination.  Despite  all  this,  the 
flame  of  liberty  never  flickered  In  the  hearts 
and  Ideals  of  the  Lithuanian  pe<iple. 

Lithuania,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a 
p  >werful  nation.  She  turned  back  the  war- 
ring Germans,  M<'t.g>Is,  and  Tartars  suc- 
ce.s' fully  Finally,  In  1795,  she  lo.st  her  free- 
dom to  Czarlht  Ru.'^si.i  nnd  from  that  date 
to  lfll8  she  constantly  defended  herself 
atrainst  Russia  and  Germany  In  an  cfTort  to 
rcRain  her  freedom. 

When  that  day  of  glory  came.  Lithuanians 
everywhere  thou^ht  that  the  terrible  yoke 
of  slavery  had  been  removed  forever.  On 
that  February  day  In  1918  the  United  States, 
Russia,  Germany,  and  other  nations  recog- 
nlz-^d  Lithuania.  1  he  Russians  gave  up  all 
claims  on    her. 

The  few  short  years  of  her  liberty  once 
more  pave  to  the  world  her  age-old  culture 
and  tne  fruits  of  her  Industry.  No  one 
dreamed  that  the  flame  so  recently  rekin- 
dled would  once  more  be  extinguished  by 
the  treacherous  net  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  (jccupatlon  of  Lithuania  by  Red  Rus- 
sia was  In  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
1926 — In  direct  violation  of  the  peace  pact. 
the  nonaggretslon  pact,  and  the  mutual-as- 
si>t:mce  pact  with  Russia  which  guaranteed 
Lithuanian  Independence — of  Russian  non- 
interference In  the  dome.' tic,  .social,  and  eco- 
nomic order  of  that  country.  Tliat  treaty 
wa.s  never  di.=avowed  and  legally  It  is  still 
In  force  between  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

As  we  have  since  found  out.  treaties  and 
pacts  mean  nothing  to  Communist  Rufsl& 
and  by  the  violation  of  this  treaty  the  free 
world  knows  that  there  Is  vain  hope  of  a 
peaceful  coexistence  with  Soviet  Russia  for 
any  state  which  Is  helpless  against  her  ag- 
gres.^-ions. 

It  Is  only  one  more  example  of  the  con- 
tinuous disregard  of  Red  Russia's  solemn  In- 
ternational commitments  and  agreements. 
Not  only  Lithuania,  but  all  the  small  Bal- 
tic States  which  concluded  such  treaties  with 
the  S.jvlet  Union  have  now  been  forcibly 
Incorporated   Into  Red  Russia. 

It  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  all  the  free 
nations  as  well  as  our  own  United  States  that 
this  forcible  Incorporation  has  never  been 
recognized.  Instead  this  aggressive  act  has 
been  denounced  for  what  It  Is — a  brutal 
taking  over  of  smaller,  more  helpless  nations 
In  direct  disregard  for  International  law  and 
the  commitments  of  Soviet  Russia  Itself. 

Since  the  Illegal  and  tyrannical  Incorpora- 
tion of  a  once  free  State  has  taken  place, 
what  are  the  conditions?  Today.  In  Lithu- 
ania hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithuanian 
men.  women,  and  children  have  been  anni- 
hilated or  deported  under  the  guise  of  volun- 
teer labor   to  Soviet  Russia  to  build  Soviet 
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industries.  Few  Lithuanians  are  permitted 
to  leave  their  country  except  to  be  deported 
to  Soviet  slave-labor  camps.  Visitors  are  not 
allowed  In  to  see  the  appalling  conditions  of 
this  once  free  nation. 

That  those  Lithuanians  left  In  that  un- 
happy country — only  half  of  the  3  million 
population  before  annexation — may  know 
that  they  are  not  forgotten,  the  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  messages  to  them  In  their 
own  language. 

At  every  opportunity,  this  Nation  exposes 
the  real  motives  behind  any  Soviet  so-called 
peace  oflenslve,  for  by  the  exposure  of  such 
actions  as  those  they  have  taken  against 
Lithuania  and  other  countries  with  whom 
they  had  solemn  treaties  and  pacts  under  in- 
ternational law,  the  true  face  of  Russia  Is 
revealed. 

Freedom  cannot  always  be  repressed.  His- 
tory Illustrates  that  tyranny  contains  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

I  join  my  prayers  and  hopes  to  those  Lithu- 
anians whc«e  cultural  attainments,  whose 
energies  and  skills  have  added  so  much  to 
the  richness  of  our  own  Nation,  that  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  of  liberty  and  justice  for 
their  captive  country  arul  peoples  will  not 
be  long  in  coming — that  Lltlruanla  will  once 
more  take  her  proud  place  in  the  family  of 
free  nations. 


THE  COMING  CRISIS  IN  GERMANY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
coming  crisis  in  Germany.  The  remarks 
precipitated  a  considerable  amount  of 
editorial  and  other  comment  in  the  press. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  reactions,  Mr. 
President,  whether  they  express  agree- 
ment with  my  observations,  as  some  do, 
or  disagreement,  as  do  others.  As  I 
noted  in  my  speech  last  Thursday,  "What 
I  suggest  may  not  be  valid  in  the  light  of 
the  greater  understanding  of  others.  It 
is  one  Senator's  views  based  on  what  he 
has  read,  what  he  has  heard,  what  he 
has  tried  to  reason.  It  is.  in  short,  the 
course  which  suggests  itself  to  me  on  the 
basis  of  the  understanding  which  I  have 
been  able  to  draw  out  of  the  confusion 
and  complexity  of  the  German  situation. 
I  can  be  wrong  and  I  stand  ready  to  ac- 
cept a  better  illumination  of  the  problem 
through  discussion  and  debate  in  the 
Senate." 

The  flood  of  comment  on  my  remarks 
Mr.  President,  persuades  me  that  the 
need  for  the  remarks  was  very  real. 
What  matters  most  is  not  whether  what 
I  said  is  approved  or  disapproved  in 
whole  or  in  part.  What  matters  most  is 
that  there  be  a  full  discussion  of  this 
situation,  which,  obviously,  contains 
within  it  the  seeds  of  a  world-shattering 
war. 

We  have  needed  this  discussion,  which 
is  now  begirming  to  gather  mo- 
mentimi.  We  have  needed  the  outsjxjkcn 
thought — the  deepest  thought — of  Amer- 
ican citizens  on  this  vital  issue.  We  have 
needed  it  for  a  long  time.  The  hour  is 
already  late.  If  my  remarks  have  helped 
to  pull  the  plug  which  has  kept  this 
thought  bottled  for  too  long  then  they 
will  have  served  their  purpose. 

That,  may  I  say,  was  the  sole  objective 
of  my  remarks.  I  regret  that,  in  some 
quarters,  the  nine  points  which  I  enu- 
merated have  been  labeled  a  "program" 
or  a  "plan"  for  Germany.  I,  myself,  de- 
scribed these  points  as  my  personal  view 
of  the  essentials  of  a  sound  Western  pol- 


icy for  the  coming  crisis  in  Germany. 
Between  the  essentials  of  a  policy  and 
the  policy  itself  there  is  a  large  area  of 
detail  which  must  be  filled  in  the  light 
of  the  actual  problems  involved  in  seek- 
ing solutions.  This  is  the  area  of  give 
and  take,  of  mutual  concessions. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  enormous  task  of 
those  who  must  carry  on  these  nego- 
tiations with  the  Communists.  It  seems 
to  me  certain,  however,  that  the  chances 
for  the  success  of  these  negotiations  will 
be  enhanced  if  we  have  clearly  in  mind, 
before  they  begin,  what  is.  and  what  is 
not.  essential  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
survival  and  strengthening  of  freedom  in 
the  coming  crisis. 

Let  mc  say  again,  most  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, the  basic  source  for  my  remarks, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  daily  press  which  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  reading.  I  have  in 
my  hand,  Mr.  President,  various  extracts 
from  the  press,  as  well  as  a  sampling  of 
editorial  opinion,  both  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, en  my  speech  of  last  Thurs- 
day. I  have  arranged  these  extracts  to 
coincide  with  the  nine  essentials  of  a 
sound  Western  policy  on  Germany  which 
I  listed  in  my  remarks  last  Thursday.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  press 
extracts  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
tracts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Point  1 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Nov.  25,  1958) 

Thk  Beklxn  Maneuvers 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  most  likely  explanation  of  what  the 
Soviet  goverrunent  is  up  to  In  Berlin  Is,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  make  the  West  Germans 
more  willing  to  deal  with  the  East  Ger- 
mans. The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  of  course, 
that  the  two  seta  of  Germans  are  already 
negotiating  at  what  Is  called  the  technical 
level,  as  the  trade  agreement  announced  on 
Friday  reminds  us.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment's policy  calls  for  a  broadening  of  these 
negotiations  with  a  view,  eventually,  to  a 
political  ajrreement  for  a  limited  reunifica- 
tion of  the  two  German  states. 

When  I  was  in  Moscow  in  October  I  had 
a  talk  with  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Gromyko.  and  when  we  got  to  the  German 
question.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  Soviet 
view  of  how  the  Germans  could  be  reunited. 
Without  hesitation  he  replied  that  this 
could  be  done  only  by  a  "confederation" — he 
was"  speaking  English — In  which  each  of 
the  two  German  states  could  retain  its  own 
social  institutions.  Like  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
whom  I  had  seen  the  day  before,  Mr. 
Gromyko  maintained  that  German  reunifi- 
cation by  confederation  would  have  to  be 
brought  about  by  negotiation  between  the 
two  Germanys. 

The  advocacy  in  Moscow  of  a  German  con- 
federation seemed  to  me  very  significant  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  last  March,  when  I 
was  In  Bonn.  I  had  heard  the  same  thing 
in  so  many  and  In  such  high  quarters.  The 
State  Department,  to  be  sure,  continues  to 
repeat  the  old  official  formula  that  Ger- 
many should  be  reunited  by  free  elections 
In  which,  of  course,  the  Communist  regime 
would  be  demolished  and  East  Germany 
would  be  absorbed  Into  the  West  German 
state.  But  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many 
responsible  men  In  West  Germany  who 
would  want  Germany  to  be  reunited  in 
this  way,  even  supposing  that  the  Russians 
would  permit  it. 


For  the  two  Germanys  have  developed 
very  differently  and  the  attempt  to  Inte- 
grate them  would  now  be  enormously  dilQ- 
cult.  It  would  be  a  heavy  bvirden  for  the 
West  Germans  and  very  probably  there 
would  be  considerable  resistance  to  It  In 
East  Germany.  There  are  other  reasons  why 
few  responsible  West  Germans  wish  to  have 
Integration  in  a  unified  state.  For  Integra- 
tion would  change  radically  the  balance  of 
religious  forces  and  of  the  political  parties. 

Seen  realistically,  and  not  through  the 
fumes  of  the  official  formula,  the  alterna- 
tives are.  on  the  one  hand,  the  formation 
of  some  kind  of  dual  state  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  continuing  partition  of  the  Ger- 
man nation. 

I  read  the  news  of  the  Berlin  raaneuvers 
against  this  background.  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
who  is  nobody's  fool.  Is  certainly  aware  that 
there  is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  in 
West  Germany  in  favor  of  expanded  negotia- 
tions with  East  Germany.  "There  Is  already 
a  lot  more  talk  among  the  two  sets  of  Ger- 
mans than  the  offlcial  policy  of  non-recognl- 
tlcn  contemplates,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  there  would  be  still  more  talking. 
were  It  not  for  the  respect  and  the  fear  in 
which  Dr.  Adenauer  Is  held. 

So  the  Soviet  idea  of  negotiations  leading 
to  conferedatlon  Is  one  to  which  the  West 
Germans  are  by  no  means  unreceptlve. 
When  Dr.  Adenauer  leaves  the  scene,  the 
Idea  has  an  excellent  chance  to  become  a 
live  Issue.  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  one  who  likes 
to  ride  the  waves  of  the  future. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  way  of  telling  what 
will  be  the  Immediate  course  of  the  maneu- 
ver in  Berlin.  But  It  would  be  surprising 
Indeed  If  the  Soviet  Government,  though 
it  withdrew  its  own  forces,  did  not  keep  the 
East  German  Government  under  strict  con- 
trol. For  It  is  committed  to  defend  the  East 
German  Government  If  it  is  attacked,  and 
that  makes  It  reasonably  certain  that  Mos- 
cow will  restrain  the  East  Germans  from 
doing  things  which  might  provoke  an  at- 
tack. There  Is  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose 
that  Moscow  thinks  that  on  the  German 
question  the  United  States  is  a  "paper  tiger. " 

I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet 
objective  is  to  blockade  us  and  force  us  out 
of  West  Berlin.  They  know  that  would 
mean  war.  Their  objective,  I  believe,  is  to 
demonstrate  to  the  West  Germans  In  par- 
ticular that  the  Soviet  Government  has.  and 
that  the  Western  allies  do  not  hav»  a 
realistic  and  reasonable  solution  of  the  Ger- 
man question. 

You  cannot,  the  old  saying  goes,  beat  a 
horse  with  no  horse.  The  Soviet  idea  of 
confederation  is  a  horse,  perhaps  a  poor 
horse,  but  unmistakably  a  horse  on  which  a 
growing  number  in  Ixjth  Germanys  wju'd 
be  willing  to  place  their  bets. 

But  our  idea  of  free  elections  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Integration  of  East  Germany 
into  the  West  German  state  is  no  horse  at 
all.  For  one  thing,  the  Russians  will  not 
agree  to  free  elections.  For  another,  the 
West  Germans  do  not  want  integration.  And 
very  probably,  moreover,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  East  Germans,  who  are  sociaMsts 
though  not  Communists,  also  do  not  want 
Integration  and  would   fight  against  it. 

Lacking  a  policy  of  our  own  lor  the  unifi- 
cation of  Germany,  we  have  become 
hysterically  attached  to  the  status  quo.  It 
often  looks  as  if  we  were  not  quite  sure  of 
the  distinction  between  hardening  of  the 
will  and  hardening  of  the  arteries. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  1.  1958] 
The  Berlin  Trap 

The  latest  Kremlin  proposal  on  Berlin, 
though  doubtless  intended  to  confuse  the 
Western  enemy.  Is  actually  a  transparent 
trap  which  the  Western  Powers  are  most 
unlikely  to  fall  Into. 

Originally  the  Russians  said  they  were  go- 
ing to  turn  ever  tlielr  control  rights  in  Berlin 
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to  the  Bast  Oermana.  and  they  Implied  ^hey 
were  going  to  do  It  Immediately.  Now  they 
say  they  won't  do  It  for  6  months,  and  If 
the  Western  Powers  will  Just  be  reasonable 
everything  can  be  worked  out  amicably. 

By  being  reasonable  the  Soviet  mean  the 
West  should  agree  to  pull  out  of  the  city  and 
make  West  Berlin  a  free  city,  its  freedom 
guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  puppet  state  of 
East  Germany  plus,  perhaps.  United  Nations 
observers.  In  other  words,  they  are  merely 
afklng  the  West  to  abandon  Berlin  to  the 
Communists,  and  the  West  is  not  about  to 
buy  that. 

But  maybe  It  would  be  useful  to  try  to 
explain  why  American,  British,  and  French 
firmness — refusal  to  be  driven  out  of  Berlin 
by  pretext  or  force — is  the  only  possible 
policy  in  this  situation. 

This  newspaper  questioned  the  VS.  posi- 
tion regarding  the  other  two  recent  Interna- 
tional crises,  Lebanon  and  Quemoy. 
Lebanon  affords  no  parallel  with  Berlin,  be- 
cause, among  other  things.  It  Involved  no 
confrontation  of  American  and  Communist 
troops.  Quemoy,  however,  might  seem  an 
almost  exact  parallel — like  Berlin  an  outpost 
in  a  Communist-dominated  area,  and  a  place 
where  American  and  Communist  forces  could 
clash.  The  Communists  themselves  make 
the  analogy. 

And  It  Is  true  that  If  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists had  actually  tried  to  invade  Que- 
moy, Instead  of  Just  shelling  it,  the  United 
States  probably  would  have  had  to  help  the 
Nationalists  repel  the  lnva.slon.  Our  point, 
though,  was  that  it  was  dubious  strategy  for 
the  United  States  to  become  so  deeply  com- 
mitted to  a  purely  peripheral  position  of  no 
value  to  the  defense  of  Formosa,  and  we 
questioned  whether  such  a  place  was  worth 
a  major  war.  It  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ent matter  if  Formosa  itself  were  under 
attACk. 

That,  we  think,  Is  the  big  difference  be- 
tween Quemoy  and  Berlin.  Berlin  is  not 
peripheral.  It  is  the  very  heart  and  focus  of 
the  Western  position  in  Europe.  Without 
doubt  the  United  States  and  its  allies  were 
foolish  not  to  have  taken  Berlin  before  the 
Russians  could  get  there  in  World  War  II, 
fooli.«h  also  ever  to  have  assumed  that  the 
city  could  be  run  on  the  basis  of  cooperation 
with  the  Soviets.  But  all  that  milk  was 
spilled  long  ago. 

To  abandon  Berlin  now  would  be  to 
crumble  the  moral  foundations  of  Western 
policy,  with  serious  practical  consequences 
for  West  Germany  and  West  Europe.  If  the 
West  were  not  to  stand  In  Berlin,  the  very 
microcosm  of  the  cold  war.  then  It  Is  in- 
deed hard  to  see  where  it  should  stand  or  why 
we  are  spending  $40  billion  a  year  on  the 
Pentagon. 

Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  firmness  has 
already  paid  a  dividend.  DifTicult  though  It 
is  to  Interpret  Soviet  behavior,  the  Russians 
have  at  least  put  off  a  showdown  for  half  a 
year,  and  that  has  the  earmarks  of  retreat. 
The  West  can  use  that  time  to  good  advan- 
tage. It  can  expose  the  fraud  of  the  Soviet 
proposal  on  Berlin  and  it  can  also  demand 
that  the  Russians  agree  to  the  unification 
of  Germany  through  free  elections  in  both 
parts  of  the  divided  nation.  Even  though 
nothing  is  likely  to  come  of  that  demand,  its 
repetition  could  serve  to  make  the  Kremlin 
uncomfortable. 

Then  If  the  Soviets  resort  to  force  come 
next  June,  the  West  will  have  to  stand  up  to 
that  too.  It  is  more  probable,  though,  that 
firmness  will  pay  off  again,  and  that  the 
Soviets  will  not  choose  to  start  a  world  war 
that  soon. 

In  any  case,  we  can  be  thankful  that  the 
Berlin  Issue  la  not  smudged  with  doubts  as 
were  Lebanon  and  Quemoy.  ThU  time  the 
Issue  Is  a.s  clear  as  it  Is  basic. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  18.  1958] 

On  Seizing  the  Initiativk 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

At  this  point  In  the  NATO  Conference  In 
Paris  there  is  a  deadlock  between  Russia  and 
the  Allies  on  all  aspects  of  the  German  ques- 
tion. We  refuse  to  discuss  Berlin  except  as 
part  of  a  discussion  of  the  two  Germanys. 
Khrushchev  insists  that  we  should  discuss 
Berlin  but  not  the  two  Germanys.  Only  the 
two  Germanys,  he  says,  can  discuss  the 
future  of  Germany.  Everybody  on  both 
sides  is  standing  firm.  But,  as  things  are 
now,  the  initiative  in  the  next  moves  Is  In 
Khrushchev's  hands.  It  Is  the  loss  of  the 
Initiative  which  we  should  take  very  seri- 
ously. 

For  having  the  Initiative,  he  Is  able  to 
maneuver,  making  all  sorts  of  small  but 
resounding  moves,  none  of  them  important 
enough  to  Justify  a  forcible  reply  by  the 
West.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  he  begins 
by  ending  the  Soviet  military  occupation  of 
East  Berlin.  It  will  be  Impossible  for  the 
West  to  demand  that  the  Red  army  reoccupy 
Eaat  Berlin.  We  cannot  be  In  the  position 
of  insisting  that  the  Red  army  occupy  some 
territory  from  which  it  Is  willing  to  with- 
draw. Suppose  Khrushchev  turns  over  his 
powers  to  the  East  German  Government,  and 
we  find  that  as  our  trucks  arrive  at  the 
check  points,  there  is  waiting  for  us  there. 
Instead  of  a  Soviet  official,  an  East  German 
official  to  look  at  the  documents  and  to 
stamp  them  so  that  the  trucks  can  proceed. 
Just  as  we  cannot  say  to  the  Russians  that 
tlicy  must  keep  thefr  army  in  Berlin,  so  we 
cannot  say  that  we  will  not  allow  our  papers 
to  be  stamped  by  an  East  German  official. 
If  he  is  doing  nothing  to  interfere  with  our 
free  access  to  West  Berlin. 

Because  the  Russians  have  the  Initiative, 
tliey  can  use  cat-and-mouse  tactics  at  Ber- 
lin, and,  without  any  overt  act  of  violence, 
they  can  confuse  and  weaken  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  the  West. 

The  Adenauer-Dulles  policy  is  purely  de- 
fensive, and  in  a  diplomatic  struggle  as  in 
warfare  Itself,  a  defensive  strategy  without 
the  prospect  of  a  breakout,  is  demnralizln^. 
What  is  more,  the  policy  of  standing  pat 
on  the  German  question — which  is  in  fact 
the  policy  of  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Mr.  Dulles- 
is  very  dangerous.  For  there  is  the  ever- 
pre.sent  possibility  of  disorder  and  uprising 
In  East  Germany,  and  a  high  probability 
that  the  West  German  forces  would  then  be 
sucked  In,  bringing  NATO  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  an  open  clash. 

I  think  It  likely  that  the  fear  of  such  a 
crisis  in  Germany  is  the  main,  not  the  only, 
reason  why  Khrushchev  has  posed  the  Ber- 
lin problem  at  this  time,  that  is  to  say  be- 
fore all  the  problems  of  West  German  re- 
armament have  been  definitely  settled.  It  is 
true,  as  so  many  say,  that  West  Berlin  pre- 
sents an  annoying  contrast  to  East  Berlin. 
It  is  also  true  that  this  contrast  might  help 
to  provoke  the  kind  of  uprising  in  East  Ger- 
many which  might  be  uncontrollable. 

We  in  the  West  have  an  Interest  in  main- 
taining our  presence  in  West  Berlin.  On 
the  ground  of  our  honorable  commitments, 
on  the  ground  of  our  political  Interests,  on 
the  ground  of  general  European  security,  we 
have  to  maintain  our  presence  in  Berlin  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  Berlin  becomes 
again  the  capital  of  a  reunited  Germany. 
But  we  have  an  Interest,  also.  In  getting  a 
settlement  of  the  whole  German  question 
before  there  is  in  East  Germany  a  popular 
outbreak  which  could  lead  to  a  great  war. 

To  protect  these  Interests  we  need  to  re- 
gain the  Initiative,  and  Instead  of  reacting  to 
Khrushchev's  actions  we  need  to  compel  him 
to  react  to  ours.  There  is  a  way  to  do  this. 
But  It  Involves,  as  any  bold  forward  strategy 
does,  risks.  The  Initiative  can  be  regained 
by  challenging  Khrushchev  to  show  that  he 


will  In  fact  permit  the  two  German  gov- 
ernments to  negotiate  a  plan  of  German  re- 
unification. He  Is  always  saying  that  this  Is 
what  he  wants.  But  Is  he  prepared  to  go 
through  with  It,  If,  Instead  of  rejecting  hia 
offer,  we  took  him  up  on  It? 

What  are  the  risks  of  such  a  move?  Per- 
haps the  greatest  risk,  which  may  for  the 
time  being  be  too  great  a  risk,  is  that  It 
would  damage  severely  Dr.  Adenauer's  pres- 
tige In  Germany.  He  has  been  ardent  In  op- 
position to  the  Idea  of  a  negotiation  by  the 
two  Germanys  But  Just  under  the  surface, 
the  Idea  has  wide  support  in  West  Germany, 
even  In  his  own  party,  even  In  his  own  gov- 
ernment. Yet  he  is  almost  certain  to  resist 
the  idea  to  the  end,  and  the  United  States 
Is  too  deeply  committed  to  force  such  a 
change  of  policy  on  the  grand  old  man. 

Nevertheless,  If  there  Is  any  other  way  of 
dealing  with  the  German  question,  which  In- 
cludes Berlin,  I  wish  somebody  In  authority 
would  say  what  It  Is.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  two  Germanys  cannot  now  be  Integrated 
by  the  old  formula  of  free  elections,  not  only 
because  the  Kremlin  will  not  permit  It  but 
also  because  neither  of  the  two  Germanys 
Is  willing  to  accept  the  troubles  which  inte- 
gration would  now  cause. 

There  Is  reason  to  doubt  whether  Russia, 
if  It  were  put  up  to  her,  would  in  fact  agree. 
If  Russia  does  not  agree,  we  would  at  least 
have  the  Initiative  and  the  preponderant 
moral  Influence  In  central  Europe.  If  she 
did  agree,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  West  Germans,  with  their  greater  num- 
bers and  greater  wealth  and  power,  are  in- 
capable nf  negotiating  successfully  with  the 
East  Germans. 


IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  3,    1958] 
Berlin;     .    vVesteen  Program 

The  Soviet  threat  to  drive  the  Western 
troops  out  of  Berlin  presents  the  Western 
powers  not  only  with  a  challenge  but  also 
with  an  opportunity. 

Tlie  challenge  has  been  promptly  rejected. 
The  Soviets  are  on  notice  that  the  Western 
powers  win  stand  on  their  rights  and  honor 
their  commitments  These  commitments 
call  for  the  defense  of  free  Berlin. 

But  the  rejection  of  the  challenge  Is  not 
enough.  Berlin  is  only  part  of  a  much  larger 
problem,  called  Germany,  and  the  German 
problem  Itself  Involves  not  only  German  re- 
unification but  also  European  security,  arma- 
ment control  and  the  security  of  the  Western 
World.  The  "close  link"  between  these  inter- 
dr[)endent  problems  was  readily  acknowl- 
edged at  the  Genev;  summit  meeting  meet- 
ing and  no  proposal  for  a  solution  In  Berlin 
can  Ignore  It. 

It  is  In  this  respect  that  the  Western 
Powers  now  have  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
initiative  by  working  out  and  presenting  a 
solution  that  will  commend  Itself  to  the  de- 
cent opinion  of  mankind.  The  West  has  of 
cour-se,  already  done  much  along  this  line, 
but  usually  only  In  general  principles  or 
piecemeal,  which  made  It  easier  for  the  55ov- 
lets  to  reject  the  Western  proposals.  What 
is  needed  Is  a  broad,  comprehensive  and 
fairly  detailed  program  covering  all  the  re- 
lated fields,  a  program  which  will  tie  the  loose 
ends  together  and  present  a  concrete  work- 
ing and  negotiating  basis,  even  to  the  point 
of  draft  treaties. 

Such  a  program  must,  of  course,  meet  two 
essential  conditions.  It  must  be  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  freedom  which  are  In- 
corporated In  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
It  must  also  be  agreed  upon  by  all  the 
Western  Powers,  which  are  allied  but  do  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye  on  all  things.  That  Is 
a  formidable  task.  But  the  task  should  not 
be  beyond  Western  statesmanship,  and  the 
rise  of  West  Germany  as  a  new  postwar  fac- 
tor In  the  European  balance  of  power  might 
well  permit  a  new  approach  to  the  problem. 
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(Prom    the    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer,    Jan. 
28.  1960] 

Unftbd  States    Has   31    SoLxmoNS   ros 
Berlin  Cusu 

(By  John  P.  Leacacoa) 

Washiwgton.  January  34 — Under  the  spxir 
of  the  recent  vUlt  of  Soviet  Vice  Premier 
Anastaa  I.  Mlkoyan.  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment has  come  up  with  at  least  31  variations 
for  a  Berlin  solution,  a  highly  placed  source 
told  the  Plain  Dealer  today. 

The  American  theoretical  alternatives 
win  be  thrown  Into  a  pot  with  French,  Brit- 
ish, and  West  German  Ideas  as  the  Western 
allies  start  serious  preparations  for  eventual 
negoUatlons  with  the  Soviets.  There  also 
will  be  suggestions  from  the  other  11  NATO 
members. 

The  practical  outlook — with  emphasis  on 
the  "practical"— for  the  working  diplomats  Is 
as  follows : 

First,  what  can  be  done  on  a  new  status 
for  West  Berlin  or  for  all  Berlin,  depending 
on  how  much  "give"  the  Russians  show 
across  the  conference  table. 

The  Irreducible  United  States  points  are 
a  truly  Independent  status  for  the  city  and 
guaranteed  access  of  supply. 

All  the  allies  are  agreed  on  the  need  to  talk 
to  the  Soviets.    The  question  Is:  How? 

Even  the  West  Germans,  always  fearful 
that  something  may  be  done  behind  their 
backs,  appear  to  agree  that  the  West  must 
move  oti  dead  center  and  show,  if  nothing 
else,  a  new  presentation  on  the  problem  of 
Berlin  and  German  unification. 

Second,  what  to  do  If  the  Soviets  stay 
tough  and  do  turn  over  their  functions  and 
responsibilities  to  East  Germany. 

Then,  there  would  frankly  be  hell  to  pay. 
The  allies  are  widely  divided.  Indeed,  there 
Is  no  firm  plan  among  any  of  the  Big  Three 
(plus  Bonn)  on  what  to  do  If  the  Russians 
call  the  Western  hand. 

The  Americans  alone  are  determined  not  to 
quit  Berlin  except  In  a  legitimate  deal.  The 
British  are  cautious  and  think  above  all  of 
their  coming  election  and  a  victory  for  the 
Macmillan  government. 

The  French  are  simply  waiting  till  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle  makes  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  historic  thing  to  "ay. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  fear  de 
Gaulle  may  gang  up  with  the  Germans  for  a 
special  solution.  De  Gaulle  wants  intimate 
German  participation  In  expansion  of  the 
French  African  economy;  In  short,  he  offers 
Germany  colonies  in  Africa  which  she  lost  In 
World  War  I. 

GERMANS    FACE    FACTS 

The  Germans  realize  they  cannot  stay  rigid 
forever.  They  must  help  originate  new  pro- 
posals for  the  fate  of  what,  after  all.  Is  their 
own  country.  The  trick  Is  to  maintain 
postwar  Germany's  Western  orientation. 
This  Is  what  Chancellor  Adenauer  is  most 
Inflexible  about. 

But  Adenauer,  as  he  advances  Into  the 
eighties.  Is  a  source  of  deep  anxiety  to  the 
Americans.  Confidential  reports  say  he  can 
work  only  2  hours  a  day  at  his  urgent  tasks. 
Skepticism  grows  as  to  what  Influences  may 
surround  him.  Some  suspect  that  German 
egos  may.  In  the  end.  be  won  over  by  Russian 
wooing  to  creat  a  combine  that  could  domi- 
nate the  world. 

In  the  State  Department,  differences  of 
opinion  exist  on  the  middle  level  of  technical 
exp>ert8.  No  consensus  of  top  staff  recom- 
mendations has  been  reached.  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  has  given  no  one  a  tipoff  as  to 
what  he  really  thinks. 

CHANCES    LOOK    SLIM 

What  Dulles  tells  ambaMRdors  who  call  on 
him  la  this: 

The  West  will  have  to  talk  to  the  RusslanB. 
But  there  Is  very  little  "hard  daU"  to  make 


a  deal  within  Erirope.  Tet  an  attempt  will 
have  to  be  made. 

The  room  for  maneuver  la  over  Germany 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

Maybe  not  a  permanent  German  solution, 
but  perhaps  Interim  steps.  Take  confeder- 
ation, the  Soviet  notion,  for  Instance. 

Some  common  denominator  has  to  under- 
lie any  Joining  of  East  and  West  Germany, 
common  currency,  army,  commerce,  or  for- 
eign policy.  What  should  It  be — and  for 
how  long? 

Though  some  U.S.  diplomats  veer  from  the 
prospect  of  plunging  into  debate  over  details 
with  the  Soviets,  a  growing  body  of  senior 
opinion  today  says  that  a  grassroots  Mis- 
souri-type of  mule  trading  Is  inevitable. 

WHAT   price    to    PAT? 

Westerners  also  tend  to  leave  the  Issue  of 
Eastern  EMrope  alone  because  of  the  known 
Intransigent  Soviet  stand.  But  the  Russians 
by  open  implication  always  bring  it  up.  as  in 
the  Rapackl  plan  for  denuclearizing  and  or 
demilitarizing  all  central  Europe.  To  the 
Moscow  Reds,  Germany  and  Eastern  Euroi>e 
are  always  one  strategic  package. 

In  the  end.  the  issue  boils  down  to  this,  as 
one  eminent  diplomat  expressed  it: 

"We  have  a  strength  In  our  hand  In  West 
Germany.  The  Russians  have  a  weakness 
on  their  hands  In  Eastern  Europe.  Giving 
In  for  a  demilitarized  Germany  is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  a  liberated  and  neutral 
Eastern  Europe." 


I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 
10.  1959] 

Berlin:   Concessions  Must  Match 

So  far  as  public  statements  can  go,  the 
result  of  Secretary  Dulles'  trip  to  Europe 
seems  to  be  agreement  on  a  proposition 
which  should  have  been  obvious — but  which 
In  practice  needed  serious  emphasis. 

This  Is  the  point  stressed  by  Chancellor 
Adenauer  that  on  the  questions  of  Berlin 
or  the  future  of  Germany  there  can  be  no 
concessions  by  the  West  without  correspond- 
ing  concessions   by   the   Soviet    Union. 

Put  the  other  way  around,  this  means  that 
the  Western  Powers  are  willing  to  negotiate 
but  that  they  refuse  simply  to  cave  in  where 
the  security  of  Berlin  Is  concerned.  The 
visit  of  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of  West  Berlin 
to  the  United  States  gives  Americans  a  fresh 
sense  of  the  Importance  of  keeping  alive  com- 
munications with  that  redoubt  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  He  has  pointed  out  graph- 
ically how  the  Communist  proposal  for  a 
"free"  city  would  "free"  it  of  its  freedom. 

Moscow  proposes  to  turn  over  to  a  Com- 
munist puppet  government  the  Soviet  func- 
tions In  control  of  transport  in  East  Ger- 
many. If  the  West  Is  to  assent  to  this  modi- 
fication of  postwar  agreements  there  should 
at  least  be  guarantees  of  corridors  the  East 
German  regime  will  respect.  Indeed,  If 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and  West 
Germany  are  to  deal  to  this  extent  with 
the  pseudo-government  in  East  Berlin,  It 
should  be  only  to  obtain  resultant  gains  for 
freedom  of  travel  and  trade  through  all  East 
Germany. 

The  old  confrontation  of  positions  be- 
tween East  and  West  over  German  reunifica- 
tion may  well  end  again  In  deadlock  even 
if  there  are  negotiations  over  Berlin.  Mos- 
cow Insists  on  confederation  of  unllkes  In 
the  East  and  West  German  Governments, 
which  would  be  a  sellout  of  self-determina- 
tion from  the  Western  point  of  view.  And 
Moscow  has  not  come  up  with  any  substi- 
tute for  the  Western  formula  of  free  elec- 
tions— which  It  dare  not  accept. 

If  discussions  In  a  four  power  East-West 
conference  should  extend  to  reduction  of 
military  establishments  in  central  Europe, 
the  rule  of  two-way  rather  than  one-sided 
concessions  should  certainly  apply.  Soviet 
spokesmen    repeatedly    advocate    that    Ger- 


many should  be  demlUtarlEed  and  possibly 
placed  under  enforced  neutrality. 

Germans  themselves  have  a  right  to  a  voice 
In  matters  of  their  own  military  and  foreign 
policy.  But  It  Is  possible  to  assume  that 
West  Germany  would  be  willing  at  least  to 
renounce  nuclear  arms  In  return  for  denu- 
clearization of  a  corresponding  area  east  of 
the  Elbe  River  line.  To  be  comparable  In 
population  and  industrial  potential  the 
Soviet- bloc  area  In  such  an  atomic  ban 
should  Include  not  only  East  Germany  bvit 
also  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  possibly 
Hungary. 

These  are  enough  examples  to  Illustrate 
the  meaning  and  Imjxsrtance  of  two-way 
rather  than  one-way  concessions.  A  further 
word  of  warning  Is  in  order,  however. 

Even  If  bargaining  should  go  so  far  as  to 
encompass  a  drawback  of  ground  troops  from 
a  central  European  buffer  region,  the  free 
world  should  not  Infer  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions that  would  permit  them  safely  to  re- 
lax their  military  preparedness.  The  rocket- 
rattling  speeches  of  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
Marshal  Malinovsky  at  the  recent  party  con- 
gress in  Moscow  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  expansion  Is  still  a  tenet  of  communism. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb.  12, 
1959] 

West    Readies    Reply    to    Soviets — "Flexi- 
bilitt"  Spelled  Out 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — While  the  West's  position 
on  Berlin.  Germany,  and  European  security 
are  "flexible"  this  term  must  be  spelled  out 
carefully. 

Evidences  of  flexibility  are.  in  fact,  more 
important  than  they  first  seem. 

By  agreeing  to  have  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia Join  In  certain  talks  the  West  recog- 
nizes the  Soviet  claim  to  parity  In  East- 
West  negotiations. 

By  agreeing  to  East  Germany's  presence 
at  any  talks  having  to  do  with  Germany 
(along,  of  course,  with  West  Germany's 
presence)  the  West  gives  a  certain  de  facto 
recognition  to  that  Soviet  satellite. 

RESPONSIBILITY    SPELLED    OUT 

By  agreeing  to  discuss  tmything  on  these 
issues  that  the  Soviets  wish  to  raise  (assum- 
ing, of  course,  reciprocity),  the  West  agrees 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  Soviet- 
backed  Polish  Rapackl  Plan  for  a  nuclear- 
free  zone  In  EJurope  and  various  schemes  for 
thinning  out  forces  in  that  area. 

It  is  the  West's  position  that  Berlin  and 
Germany's  future  Is  only  the  responsibility  of 
the  Big  Pour — and  of  course  Germany  Itself. 

Thus  If  a  Big  Four  foreign  ministers'  meet- 
ing were  to  be  arranged  sometime  in  late 
April  or  May  there  would  be  East-West  par- 
ity when  talks  centered  on  European  security 
but  the  old  3-1  representation  when  Berlin 
and  Germany  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  Western  note  now 
being  prepared  will  reject  Moscow's  proposal 
to  make  West  Berlin  a  "free  city."  Except 
that  the  West  is  opposed  to  any  such  idea  it 
might  try  to  win  a  certain  propaganda  ad^•an- 
tage  by  countering  that  If  Berlin  Is  to  be  a 
"free  city"  then  It  fhould  Include  both  East 
Berlin  as  well  as  West  Berlin. 

The  Soviets  have  already  gone  on  record  as 
unalterably  opposed  to  putting  their  sector 
of  the  city  Into  a  "free  city  "  plan. 

GENEVA    OR    VIENNA? 

Moscow  had  proposed  that  this  possible 
ESist-West  conference  be  held  either  In  War- 
saw or  Prague.  The  West  Is  going  to  counter 
with  proposing  It  meet  either  In  Geneva  or 
"Vienna,  with  Geneva  the  first  choice. 

The  deadline  toward  which  all  this  nego- 
tiating points  is  May  27,  the  date  on  which 
Moscow  warned  It  would  turn  over  admin- 
istration of  the  corridors  to  West  Berlin  to 
East  Germany  unless  some  steps  had  been 
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taken  by  But  and  Weet  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences by  then. 

By  that  time  U^.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  E>ulles  fully  expects  to  be  back  at  the 
helm  at  tbe  State  Department.  His  confine- 
ment at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  Is  variously 
expected  to  range  from  4  to  6  weeks.  That 
means  he  would  be  back  by  April  and  ready 
to  lead  any  mission  to  Europe. 

Also,  it  la  recalled  the  Secretary  made  clear 
that  he  expected  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
at  the  hospital  working  on  the  Oerman  and 
Berlin  questions.  In  other  words  the  plans, 
the  preparations,  the  spade  work,  will  be 
continued.  And  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  are  expected  to  be  in  frequent  com- 
munication during  this  period. 

RUMORS    ACTIVE 

But  despite  full  ofBclal  expectation  that 
the  Secretary  will  emerge  from  his  operation 
and  hospital  stay,  rumors  continue  to  fill 
the  capital  of  his  possible  resignation  or  a 
change  In  his  status.  One  change  that  he 
himself  might  welcome  would  be  to  continue 
as  the  President's  chief  foreign  policy  adviser 
as  Secretary  but  let  others  (I.e..  Christian 
Herter  and  C.  Douglas  Dlllun)  take  over  the 
administrative  chores  and  lesser  diplomatic 
assignments. 

Now  that  East  and  West  are  moving  toward 
diplomatic  discussions  of  these  basic  l.ssues — 
Berlin,  Germany.  European  security — even 
Secretary  Dulles'  major  critics  are  rallying  to 
his  defense  and  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  he 
is  now  really   Indispensable. 

As  one  of  them,  Walter  Llppmann.  said  this 
week  In  his  syndicated  column :  "There  have 
been  times  In  the  past  when  things  were  at 
the  end  of  a  chapter,  and  he  could  with  grace 
and  dignity  have  made  way  for  a  younger 
man.  But  not  Just  now.  This  Is  a  period 
when  things  are  moving  toward  a  climax, 
after  which  the  world  may  be  very  different. 
and  he  himself  Is  at  the  climax  of  his  career." 


Point  2 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  J 
To   Reunite   Berlin — A   Free   City,   CAPrxAL 

or    AN    All-German    CoNrEDER.\TiON,    En- 
visaged 
To  THE  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  proposed  that 
West  Berlin  be  made  a  free  city  without 
foreign  troops.  May  I  suggest  tliat  in  deal- 
ing with  this  development  American  spokes- 
men refrain  from  returning  the  eternal 
negative  and  advance  some  coastiiictive. 
positive  Ideas  of  their  own?  Why  not  urge 
that  all  of  Berlin.  West  and  East,  be  con- 
verted Into  a  free  city  with  a  United  Nations 
police  force  and  guaranteed  communications 
by  land,  water  and  air  with  West  and  East 
Cormany. 

East  Berliners  work  In  West  Berlin.  West 
Berlin  gels  stime  of  its  electricity  from  East 
Berlin.  An  urban  railway,  part  subway,  part 
elevated,  connects  the  two  segments  of  the 
city.  E'.'cn  today  movement  between  them 
Is  relatively  unhindered.  There  Is  every  rea- 
son to  m.^ke  the  city  whole  again. 

Svich  a  reunited  free  Berlin  might  be- 
come the  capital  of  an  all-German  confed- 
eration. Moscow  and  the  East  German  Com- 
niunist  Clovernment  have  repeatedly  de- 
in.xnded  this  confederation.  The  West  Oer- 
man Ciovernment  of  Dr.  Adenauer  has  as 
(  rten  rejected  It  on  the  ground  that  there 
c'.n  be  no  union  with  the  U.S.S.R.'s  East 
C.  -rnun  puppet  state. 

M.)sfow.  moreover.  Insists  that  In  the  two- 
C-ernvmys  confederation  East  Germany  be 
.illowcd  to  retain  Its  social  achievements, 
by  which  the  Kremlin  luidoubtedly  means 
n.itionalized  Industry,  a  one-party  system, 
labor  discipline  without  effective  trade  un- 
ions, etc. 

riTTiTRE  or  experiment 

I  recognize  the  Incongruity  and  practical 
d.ilu  vilty  of  marrying  the  West  German  ele- 


phant with  50  million  Inhabitants  to  the 
East  German  seal  with  17  million.  Never- 
theless, the  experiment  might  succeed.  West 
Germans  could  enter  such  a  strange  associa- 
tion with  fuli  confidence.  It  would  not  be 
long  before  East  Gi'rman  workers  would  ask 
for  free  trade  unions. 

Instead  of  standing  firm  on  free  elections 
as  a  condition  for  German  reunification — 
something  Moscow  has  often  rejected — why 
not  reunify  first  In  the  faith  that  democracy 
is  .so  attractive  ard  compulsive,  especially 
to  people  who  havo  lived  under  a  dictator- 
ship, that  the  East  Germans  will  soon  find 
a  w  ly  of  forcing  their  masters  to  agree  to 
free  elections?  I  have  no  fear  tiiat  the  Coni- 
iniinl.st  handful  In  East  Germany,  even  with 
Russian  cnc()uraKem'?nt,  could  .swallow  the 
West  German  giant 

CREATION   or  COUNCIL 

I  can  Imagine  how  the  proposed  all -Ger- 
man confederation  would  work.  There 
would  be  no  need  'or  Dr.  Adenauer  to  meet 
or  consult  with  the  leaders  of  East  Germany. 
West  and  East  Germany  would  continue  to 
function  as  before  In  their  respective  capi- 
tals. But  a  new  confederal  coxuicU  would  be 
created  In  reunifl.->d  Berlin  consisting  of 
West  and  E.ist  Germans  to  deal  with  all- 
German  trade,  travel,  post,  telephone  and 
telegraph  communications,  the  free  entry  of 
newspapers  and  other  printed  matter,  radio 
broadcasts  and  similar  questions. 

In  time  a  single  stable  currency  might  be 
established  for  both  part.s  of  Germany,  the 
assumption  being  that  the  gcxid  would  drive 
out  the  bad  Ultimately,  Germany  might 
achieve  reunification  on  this  Installment 
plan  faster  than  If  we  wait  for  an  agreement 
among  the  great  powers. 

As  part  of  the  bargain  for  a  free  reunited 
Berlin  and  a  two-Germanys  confederation 
We.'.t  Germany  might  recognize  the  present 
western  bound;; ry  of  Poland  and  establish 
diplomatic  relation?  with  the  Gomulku  re- 
gime. This  would  serve  other  desirable  ends. 
Once  these  steps  had  been  taken,  a  favorable 
climate  would  be  created  for  further  nego- 
tiations on  armaments. 

No  surrender  on  West  Berlin  Is  a  necessity, 
but  it  Is  n  )t  the  uliimate  and  only  wisdom. 
Firmness  without  ilexlbillty  Is  sterile  and 
could  be  dangerous.  It  .seems  that  Moscow 
Is  ready  to  negotiate,  else  Mikoyan  would 
not  have  come  her?  and  acted  as  he  has. 
America  should  ha\  ;  a  countcrplnn. 

Louis  Fischer. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times] 
Policy   for   Berlin-  Repi  At  ement  of  Allies 

BY    Bonn    in    Western    Sector    P.'iopo.sed 
To  the  Editor  of  thp  New  York  Time.s: 

While  your  editorial  of  January  28  Is 
thought  provoki[\g,  '.his  v^rlter  is  uiiablc  to 
a.i!;ree  with  your  basic  approach— that  the 
Berlin  Impa.sse  mus-  be  solved  within  the 
context  of  a  general  settlement  with  the  So- 
viets on  Germany  or  even  on  S;urope.  By 
contrast,  he  feels  th.it  what  may  be  attain- 
able at  this  time  Is  a  limited  agreement  on 
Berlin  alone.  If  su:cessful.  It  may  decon- 
taminate the  atmosphere  and  open  the  way 
to  a  more  comprehensive  rapprochement. 
American  policy  should  proceed  on  the  fol- 
lowing a.ssiimptions: 

The  reunification  of  Germany  on  Western 
and  Bonn  terms — free  elections  in  both  parts 
for  the  creation  of  an  all-German  democratic 
government,  conclu.slon  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Bonn,  and  united  Germany's  freedom  to 
remain  In  the  Western  military  alliance — Is 
Impossible  at  this  tLmc.  Consent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  dynamic  nation  of  75  mil- 
lion people,  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons, 
would  be  suicide  for  the  Soviets.  Confront- 
ed with  a  militarized  Germany  pressing  for 
the  rectification  of  her  borders  mutilated 
by  defeat  would  permanently  rally  the  Poles 
and  the  Czechs  behind  the  Soviets. 


BONM'S  CLAIM 

The  claim  of  the  Bonn  government,  en- 
dorsed by  the  West,  to  represent  all  of  Ger- 
many and  to  derive  therefrom  the  right  to 
Ignore  the  existence  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic :iepubllc.  a  goinf;  concern  as  a  state,  if 
not  without  moral  Justification,  U  utterly 
unrealistic. 

In  view  of  these  hard  realities  the  only 
feasible  policy  of  the  West  can  be  that  of  let- 
ting the  two  German  segments  work  out  their 
own  solutions.  For  the  time  being  their  so- 
cioeconomic divergences  may  render  a  gen- 
uine confederation  impracticable  and  call 
for  gradualism.  Cooperative  working  agree- 
ments have  been  In  force  between  them  for 
years  on  many  technical  matters. 

If,  for  the  time  being,  a  global  settlement 
of  the  German  issue  Ls  beyond  realization  for 
breaking  the  Berlin  Impasse,  two  approaches 
may  merit  attention.  In  each  case  the  over- 
riding consideration  must  be  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  courageous  West  Ber- 
liners. 

One  would  be  to  expand  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal t)f  establishing  a  free  city  of  Western 
Berlin.  Such  a  regime,  comprising  all  of 
Berlin  could  be  created  under  United  Nations 
auspices  and  supervision,  and  the  allies 
would  withdraw.  Appealing  as  this  proposal 
may  seem  at  first,  the  dlsiistrous  experience 
of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  under  the  League 
of  Nations  Is  too  discouraging  to  recommend 
a  repetition. 

transfer  of  responsieilitt 

The  other  contingency  consists  In  the 
transfer  of  the  respon-lblllty  for  Western 
Berlin  from  the  allies  to  the  B<mn  govern- 
ment, where  it  rlp;htfully  belongs,  and  the 
replacement  of  the  allied  by  Western  Ger- 
man military  forces.  This  oi>eratlon  of 
changing  the  guard,  underwritten  by  the 
four  powers  and  the  two  German  govern- 
ments, should  be  based  on  ironclid  guaran- 
tees for  Iree  communication  with  the  West. 

The  obvious  dancers  Inherent  In  this  pro- 
pisal  should  not  be  minimized.  They  are 
counterbalanced,  however,  by  their  advan- 
tages In  the  long  run  The  Soviets  may  even 
be  willing  to  ciinsent.  as  the  price  for  the 
allied  withdrawal  from  B?rlln,  to  the  Inclu- 
sion of  Eastern  Berlin  In  the  government  of 
Greater  Berlin  The  Bonn  government  may 
find  It  to  Its  advantage  to  drive  a  wedge  Into 
the  Iron  Curtain  and.  by  establL«hlng  work- 
able contacts  with  the  ea.stern  regime  on  a 
limited  field,  develop  Berlin  Into  a  testing 
ground  for  further  political  cooperation  on 
a  larger  scale. 

Oovlously  this  bold  proposal  calls  for  the 
,'ib.indonment  of  frozen  thought  pattern  and 
sterile  legali.sms  In  b.j'h  Bonn  and  the  West. 
On  the  part  of  Dr  Adenauer  it  will  require  a 
statesmanlike  re;'.ppralsal  of  his  orientation. 
The  Berlin  situation  is  bound  to  become 
more  untcnaL-le.  Time  is  working  for  the 
Soviets. 

Kari  I  oewfnstein. 

Amherst.  Ma.s'  .JnnunTy  20. 1959. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb    14,  195'.)| 

Bonn  Studies  Parlfy  Cai  l  by  .Mansfiei  d — 
GER.MANY  Pays  Close  AttentI'jn  to  Bid 
roR  Zone  T^lks 

(By  Bynum  Shaw) 

BoN.s.  February  13 — Senator  Mansfield's 
nine-point  program  for  the  reunification  of 
Germany  through  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Bonn  Republic  and  the  Commu- 
nist Pankow  regime  stirred  up  great  interest 
here  today. 

Heretofore  the  average  German  has  not 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  reunifica- 
tion projjosals  made  outside  the  administra- 
tion In  the  United  States,  but  Mansfield's 
Ideas  were  given  front-page  play  In  the  news- 
papers here  and  set  off  discussions  even  in 
the  beer  halls  where  many  Germans  read 
them. 
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Officially  the  Adenauer  government  de- 
clined to  conunent,  saying  only  that  the 
plan  would  be  given  careful  study,  but  in 
office  after  office  from  the  Foreign  Ministry 
to  defense  headquarters  there  waa  an  air 
of  concern. 

SATED    AS    IMPORTANT   MAN 

A  high-level  source  explained  the  attitude. 
Ke  said  that,  while  Mansfield's  ideas  do  not 
p  -.rallel  those  of  the  Bonn  Oovernment,  "We 
think  he  is  a  very  important  man." 

The  implication  was  that  Bonn  is  afraid 
that  proposals  with  which  It  does  not  agree 
may  become  a  part  of  Ar.-ierlcan  policy. 

The  spokesman  pointed  out  that  one  re- 
quirement of  Mansfield's  plan,  negotiations 
between  East  and  West  Berlin  for  unified 
municipal  services,  have  been  going  on  for 
some  time. 

Since  1949,  he  said,  technical  contacts 
have  been  required  for  the  operation  of  the 
city's  underground  and  elevated  transport 
system,  which  Is  operated  by  the  East  Ger- 
mans but  circles  through  both  sections  of  the 
city. 

brings  in  west  marks 

The  transport  system  which  nets  valued 
West  marks  for  the  East  has  operated  with- 
out restriction  and  the  West  Germans  have 
contributed  trackage  and  spare  parts  which 
were  scarce  on  the  Communist  side. 

There  also  have  been  negotiations  over  the 
supply  of  electricity  and  gas,  but  the  availa- 
bility of  these  utilities  more  often  has  been 
subject  to  Communist  whim. 

Bo-in  sees  that  as  one  of  the  weak  points 
In  the  lilansfield  plans.  It  would  assume 
the  Communists  are  ready  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  and  Bonn  maintains  that  is  false 
assumption. 

Another  official  said  "It  looks  like  every- 
body has  plans.  We  cimnot  comment  on 
them  aU  " 

SEEN    AS    COCiD    SIGN 

Socialist  spokesman  studying  the  Senator's 
proposals  said  everybody  has  a  plan  except 
the  Adenauer  government.  He  said  that 
while  his  party  cannot  agree  with  every  pwint 
Mansfield  makes.  It  is  taken  as  good  sign 
that  Americans  are  thinking  deeply  and  seri- 
ously on  the  German  problem. 

The  Free  Democrats  agreed  that  negoti- 
ations on  reunification  should  start  immedi- 
ately Ultimately,  they  tald,  unity  must  be 
achieved  by  the  people  directly. 

Press  comment  on  the  nlne-polnt  plan 
ranged  from  skeptical  to  denunciatory.  The 
Frankfurter  Neue  Presse  declared  "It  would 
be  very  bad  If  Mansfield's  naive  and  sim- 
plified views  prevailed  In  U.S.  foreign  [XJllcy. 

Dortmund's  Ruhr  Nach.-lchten  called  some 
of  the  Senator's  points  sensational  and  dan- 
gerous. A  Berlin  paper  Der  Kurler.  said 
Mansfield's  patent  recliie  was  a  rather  dubi- 
ous program. 

The  major  papers,  however,  did  not  carry 
editorial  comment.  They  were  still  too  busy 
studying  the  plan. 

Point  3 
[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  12.  1958) 

Envoys  to  Soviet  Wart  Over  Berlin — 
Serious  Consequences  Seen  in  Khru- 
shchev Plan  for  East  German  Control 

(By  Max  Frankel) 
Moscow,  November  11. — The  declaration  by 
Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khnjshchev  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  turn  over  Its  remaining 
occupation  functions  In  Berlin  to  East  Ger- 
many set  off  hasty  activity  in  Western  em- 
bassies here  today. 

Diplomats  thought  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  Soviet.  Government  took 
formal  steps  in  line  with  the  Premier's  an- 
nouncement. Mr.  Khrtuhchev  said  It  was 
time  for  Moscow  to  rentmnce  that  part  of 
the  Potsdam  agreement  of  1945  that  pro- 
vided for  a  four-power  military  occupation 
of  Berlin. 


He  suggested  that  the  United  States. 
Britain,  and  France  also  reUnqulah  their 
occupation  of  West  Berlin. 

In  any  event,  he  declared,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  go  ahead  with  its  plans  to  put  the  East 
Germans  in  full  command  of  their  capital. 
Then  if  the  West  still  has  any  interest  in 
Berlin  "let  them  themselves  reach  agree- 
ment" with  East  Germany,  he  said. 

CRISIS    IN    VTEST    CALLED    AIM 

The  plan  was  seemingly  designed  to  cause 
at  the  least  a  diplomatic  crisis  in  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Paris,  since  the  Western 
Powers  do  not  recognize  East  Germany  and 
have  refused  to  deal  with  it. 

Diplomats  here  saw  the  planned  Soviet 
move  as  a  serious  and  daring  step.  It  would 
force  the  West  to  choose  between  dealing 
with  the  East  German  Communists  and  en- 
countering increasing  difficulties  in  efforts 
to  maintain  United  States,  Britain,  and 
French  garrisons  In  West  Berlin. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  contends  that  all  of  Ber- 
lin is  properly  the  capital  of  East  Germany. 
The  civilian  and  democratic  government  of 
West  Berlin  could  not  resullly  survive  the 
withdrawal  of  Western  occupation  forces.  It 
is  generally  recognized  here. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  speech  was  not  solely  a 
demand  for  a  Joint  four-power  agreement 
to  end  the  occupation  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev said: 

"It  seems  that  the  time  htis  come  for  the 
powers  signatory  to  the  Potsdam  agreement 
to  give  up  the  remains  of  the  occupation 
regime  In  Berlin  and  thereby  make  it  possi- 
ble to  create  a  normal  situation  In  the  capi- 
tal of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
[East  Germany]. 

"The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  will  hand 
over  to  the  sovereign  German  Democratic 
Republic  the  functions  in  Berlin  that  are 
still  held  by  Soviet  agencies,"  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev went  on.  "This,  I  think,  would  be  the 
correct  thing  to  do. 

"Let  the  United  States,  Prance  and  Brit- 
ain themselves  build  their  relations  with 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  let  them 
themselves  reach  agreement  with  It  if  they 
are  Interested  in  any  question  concerning 
Berlin." 

Mr.  Khrushchev  said  this  would  amount 
to  a  renunciation  by  Moscow  of  a  part  of 
the  Potsdam  agreement  and  he  went  to 
great  lengths  to  Justify  the  breaking  of 
what  he  termed  "out-of-date"  commitments. 

A  number  of  basic  questions  about  Soviet 
intentions  in  Berlin  were  left  unanswered 
by  Mr  Khrushchev.  These  were  the  sub- 
ject today  of  extensive  conferences  among 
Western  diplomats  and  also  of  an  hour-long 
conversation  between  Andrei  A.  Gromyko, 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  and  Dr.  Hans  Kroll, 
West  German  Ambassador. 

Diplomats  thought  It  highly  unlikely  that 
the  Western  capitals  would  alter  their  often- 
expressed  aversion  to  any  dealings  with  East 
Germany.  Their  position  in  West  Berlin, 
however,  could  become  endangered  if  East 
Germany  chose  to  exercise  Its  full  authority 
in  East- West  dealings  In  Berlin  and  over  the 
highways,  ralUlnes  and  air  corridors  linking 
West  Berlin  to  the  rest  of  West  Germany. 

But  even  without  ordering  the  Western 
Powers  out  of  Berlin.  East  Germany,  once 
given  full  control  by  Moscow,  would  be  In 
a  strong  position  to  demand  official  dealings. 
There  are  hundreds  of  housekeeping  details 
in  Berlin  that  require  East-West  coopera- 
tion. Furthermore  East  German  guards  and 
officials  may  assume  control  over  all  the 
routes  between  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

By  refusing  to  deal  with  East  Germany  the 
Western  Powers  might  be  deprived  of  any  or 
all  of  the  access  routes  to  Berlin.  The  city 
sits  like  an  Island  100  miles  inside  East 
Germany. 

BERLIN   AISLin'  RECALLED 

During  the  Berlin  blockade  10  years  ago, 
the  Western  nations  were  not  seriously  chal- 


lenged on  the  right  to  fly  Into  West  Berlin. 
As  a  result,  they  kept  their  half  of  the  city 
supplied  with  food  and  fuel  from  June  194B 
to  May  1940.  At  that  time,  in  addition,  the 
Soviet  Oovernment  remained  an  Interested 
party  and  finally  agreed  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement of  Berlin's  status. 

But  the  Soviet  Govermnent  now  pro- 
poses to  refer  all  disputes  to  the  "sovereign" 
East  Oerman  Oovernment.  Diplomats  here 
seemed  seriously  concerned  with  the  date  of 
the  proposed  Soviet  moves  said  the  extent  of 
the  planned  changes. 

They  were  eager  to  learn  Just  how«far  the 
Blast  German  Oovernment  would  subse- 
quently go  to  make  Its  presence  felt.  Three 
times  In  his  speech  yesterday  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev warned  the  West  not  to  resort  to 
force  in  reply  to  the  Berlin  switch.  Any 
attack  on  East  Germany  would  be  consid- 
ered an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said. 

Diplomats  were  curious  about  the  timing 
and  manner  of  the  Soviet  announcement. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  spoke  yesterday  at  a  mass 
rally  of  friendship  for  a  Polish  delegation 
headed  by  Wladyslaw  Gomulka.  The  Polish 
leader,  who  had  been  denouncing  the  West 
Germans  during  his  17-day  sojourn  here, 
promptly  supported  Mr.  Khrushchev's  plan 
for  Berlin. 

There  were,  however,  no  readily  available 
answers  for  the  diplomats.  They  sent  off 
messages  with  their  own  assessment  of  the 
potential  gravity  of  the  situation.  Dr.  KroU's 
Interview  with  Ji4r.  Gromyko  had  been  pre- 
viously scheduled,  but  he  tried  to  get  more 
details  on  the  Soviet  plan  without  success. 


U.N.  Weighs  Its  Role  in  Berlin  Settle- 
ment— Although  Soviet  Has  Suggested 
Place  for  World  ORG^NIZATION.  Direct 
Talks  Are  Indicated — War  Threat  Is  Bic 
Factor 

(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 

Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  opened  the  current 
war  of  nerves  with  his  speech  last  November 
demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  Western 
Powers  from  West  Berlin.  This  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  notes  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  West  Berlin  as  a  free  city,  for  the 
confederation  of  the  two  Germanys,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  under  which 
Germany,  whether  united  or  not,  would  be 
neutralized. 

The  Soviet  Union's  p>ossesslon  of  nuclear 
weapons  makes  the  situation  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  on  the  occasion  of  the  Soviet 
blockade  of  Berlin  In  1948  and  1949. 

The  Soviet  Union  raised  the  blockade  In 
May  1949.  after  It  recognized  the  success  of 
the  allied  airlift.  Although  the  negotiations 
were  conducted  at  the  United  Nations  by 
Dr.  Philip  C.  Jessup  of  the  United  States  and 
Jacob  A.  Malik  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
American  atomic  monopoly,  not  action  by  the 
Security  Council,  was  responsible;  a  Soviet 
veto  had  killed  a  resolution  requesting  it  to 
end  the  blockade. 

It  may  be  assumed  therefore  that  once  the 
United  States,  Britain,  Prance,  and  West  Ger- 
many agree  upon  a  policy,  they  will  propose 
direct  negotiations.  In  other  words,  the  mat- 
ter would  be  placed  before  the  United  Nations 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  still  holds,  as  It 
did  before,  that  the  unification  of  Germany 
is  exclusively  a  matter  for  negotiation  be- 
tween the  two  German  Governments,  Its  pro- 
posal for  a  German  peace  conference  may 
indicate  a  softening  of  this  position.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  seem  to  open  the  way,  after 
much  haggling,  for  the  participation  of  the 
great  powers  in  all  phases  of  the  German 
question. 

UNirnj    NATIONS    ROLE 

If  an  agreement  can  be  reached  on  Berlin, 
the  services  of  the  United  Nations  would  cer- 
tainly be  needed.  The  Soviet  note  to  the 
United  States,  November  27,  suggested  that 
the    four    occupying    powers,    together   with 
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West  Oermany  and  Eact  Oermany,  ^mrantea 
the  status  of  West  Berlin  as  a  free  city. 

"On  lt«  part,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  United  Nations  also 
sharing.  In  one  way  or  another,  in  observing 
the  free-city  status  of  West  Berlin,"  the  note 
added. 

Although  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan  had  a  talk 
with  Secretary  General  Hammarskjold  dur- 
ing Mr.  Mlkoyan's  visit  to  New  York,  the 
Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier  did  nothing  to 
clarify  this  vague  suggestion.  It  Is  so  vague, 
in  fact,  that  It  could  mean  almost  anything, 
it  might  even  be  an  indication  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  allow  some  of  the  10.000  Western 
troops  now  in  West  Berlin  to  remain  in  the 
free  city  as  United  Nations  observers. 

However,  the  Soviet  Union's  acceptance  of 
such  an  arrangement  could  certainly  be  ob- 
tained only  after  the  hardest  kind  of  bar- 
gaining. Even  so.  West  Berlin  could  be 
strangled  at  any  time  that  the  Soviet  Union 
decided  to  cut  the  city's  communications 
with  West  Oermany. 

It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  tlie  West- 
ern Powers  would  agree  to  a  free  city  even  if 
East  Berlin  were  included  in  the  arrange- 
ments and  some  Western  troops  were  allowed 
to  remain. 

DANZIG     RECALLED 

Past  efforts  by  International  organizations 
to  guarantee  free  cities  do  not  offer  any  en- 
couragement. The  League  of  Nations  had 
placed  the  free  city  of  Dtinzig  under  Us 
protection,  but  this  did  not  avail  against 
Hitler. 

In  1947  the  respon.sibllity  of  maintaining'; 
the  free  territory  of  Trieste,  which  consisted 
not  only  of  the  city  but  of  a  fairly  substan- 
tial hinterland,  was  assumed  by  the  Security 
Coinicll  at  the  request  of  the  four  great 
powers.  However,  the  Council  was  never 
able  to  agree  up)on  a  governor,  and  its  guar- 
antee became  a  dead  letter  when  the  Western 
Powers  divided  the  free  territory  between 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia. 

This  record,  however,  is  no  argument 
against  United  Nations  consideration  of  the 
fundamental  question  of  separating  Soviet 
and  We.'.tern  forces  In  Germany  and  the  rest 
of  Eiistern  Europe. 

A  nuc'ear-free  zone,  to  be  composed  of 
West  Germany,  E  :Ft  Germany.  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  was  suggested  by  Adam 
Rapacicl.  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  in  a 
speech  in  the  General  Assembly  in  October 
1957. 

Obviously,  the  Ranackl  plan  rovild  not  have 
been  pre.^^ented  without  the  consent  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  It  confc^r'ns  with  the 
Kremlin's  unsleeping  determination  to  pre- 
vent We.'-t  Ciermany  from  acjuirlng  nuclear 
weapons. 

POLAND    p;  Kslsrs 

But  there  are  grounds  for  belief  tliat  the 
Poles  were  and  are  Just  as  worried  about  the 
presence  of  Soviet  atomic  weapons  on  their 
side  of  the  line. 

The  original  version  of  the  Rapacl^i  plan 
was  unacceptable  to  the  West,  since  it  would 
have  forbidden  the  use  of  nuclear  weap<ins 
in  West  Germany  while  permitting  the  Soviet 
Union  to  maintain  Its  22  divisions  In  East 
Germany. 

Mr.  Rapackl  responded  to  these  crlticl.sms 
by  revising  his  plan  last  November.  The  first 
stage  of  the  revised  plan  would  permit  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  main- 
tain their  existing  nuclear  arms  in  the  zone, 
but  deny  them  to  the  local  powers. 

In  the  second  stage  the  interdiction  of 
nuclear  armaments  in  the  central  European 
zone  would  extend  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  who  would  also  thin  out 
their  conventional  forces.  It  may  be  antici- 
pated that  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  will 
.propose  the  Incorporation  of  this  plan  in  any 
German  settlement  but  will  also  submit  it 
to  the  General  Assembly  next  fall. 


REVISED    PLAN 

As  now  revised,  the  Rapackl  plan  offers 
advantages  and  disadvantages  for  both  the 
Soviet  and  the  Western  coalition  Both 
sides  would  benefit  if  the  danger  of  an  in- 
cident between  thu  two  superpowers  could 
be  reduced.  Both  would  benefit  if  there  was 
assurance  against  the  emergence  of  a  too 
powerful  Germany. 

However,  this  would  have  corrc-pondlnj; 
disadvantages  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  Russians  sliould  thin 
out  their  forces  li  Eastern  EAuope.  they 
Would  find  correspc  tiding  difficulty  in  lioUl- 
Ing  do. Ml  the  satellite  regimes  there.  As  for 
tlie  United  bt.ites,  the  denial  of  niulerir 
we'ipons  to  West  Germany,  together  with 
the  shrinking  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance's  con- 
ventional forces,  wcuid  require  a  revision  of 
tlie  ba,sic  .strategy  that  produced  the  original 
decision   to  arm   West   Ciermany, 

'I he  R  ipaclii  plan  confornis  with  the  grow- 
ing trend  toward  ili.'^eng  igement  that  has 
been  championed  by  George  F.  Kennan  and 
by  the  Socialist  parties  in  Bnt.iin  and  o'l.cr 
European  countries. 

Point  4 

I  Prom   th?   New  York  Times.   Jan.  31.    1059  1 
PoREic.v     Af-rAiRs — Let's     Not     Fence     Oi'r- 

SELVES    IN    BLRLIN 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris.  January  30  — The  Western  Powers 
have  been  talcing  their  own  good  time  alxnit 
defining  their  views  on  Berlin.  Tills  Is  wise 
because  the  problem  is  extremely  serious. 
Asiy  misjudgment  of  Soviet  intentions  or 
aspirations  could  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences Just  as  any  failure  by  Moscow  to 
comprehend  our  own  intentions  and  aFpira- 
tions  would  be  equally  grave. 

It  is  apparent  that  discussions  among 
American,  British,  and  French  experts  iiave 
produced  considerable  divergences  on  how 
the  gathering  crisla  shotild  be  met.  One 
faction — ardently  supported  by  Bonn- -in- 
sists we  should  simply  not  recognize  Rus- 
sia's right  to  change  the  prevailing  situation 
by  unilateral  action  and  that,  therefore,  we 
should  prepare  to  defend  tlie  existing  status 
quo  by  military  me:.ns,  if  necessary. 

It  is  argued  that  the  West  rntist  insist  by 
force,  should  that  be  required,  on  its  legal 
rights  to  supply  Berlin  along  the  overland 
corridors  guaranteed  by  the  original  accords 
worked  out  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Were 
we  to  demand  a  con'inuation  of  tiie  present 
system  but  to  rely  onlv  on  another  alrliit. 
it  is  pointed  out  that  new  electronic  devices 
could  Jam  navigational  instruments  and 
gradualh  whittle  down  the  value  of  such  an 
airlift. 

THE    FfNDAMFNTAL    ISSfE 

This  kind  of  talk,  reasonable  in  terms  of 
pure  logic,  tends  to  avoid  the  fundamental 
issue.  That  issue  is  not  whether  the  Rus- 
sians have  the  right  to  modify  an  interna- 
tional agreement  and  whetlier  we  should,  if 
need  be,  fight  to  preserve  its  sanctity.  Tbe 
issue  is  really  whether,  in  our  own  Intercut, 
we  desire  to  maintain  for  an  indoflnlte  pe- 
riod a  situation  which  is  both  awkward  and 
embarrassing  for  oinvselves  and  our  allies. 

Too  often  we  air.omatlcally  oppose  any 
novel  Soviet  proposition  and  certainly  when 
the  Russians  suggest  changes  they  generally 
find  acutely  cumber.some  ways  of  doing  s<i. 
Thus  they  turned  their  Berlin  proposals  un- 
tiecessarily  into  an  tiltlmatum  A  great  fan- 
fare had  to  be  sounded  to  prove  it  wasn't — 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

But  if  we  try  to  l.solate  acce[)table  aspects 
of  the  problem  as  presented  we  can  find 
much  that  should  suit  our  policy.  It  seems 
strange  to  hear  arguments  that  we  must  go 
to  war  in  order  to  keep  Soviet  troops  in  Eiist 
Berlin.  It  is  equally  strange  to  insist  that 
supply  shipments  bound  for  that  city  can  be 
checked    by   Russian    olTlcutls    but    we   niu.^t 


fight    if   they   are   checked   by   Bast  German 
officials. 

If  Moscow  is  Interested  In  "Germanizing" 
Berlin  by  ending  it«  occupation,  we  should 
be  pleased.  Cannot  we  accept  that  essential 
idea  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  announce 
our  wish  to  replace  allied  Berlin  garrisons 
with  We';t  German  garrisons  when  Soviet 
troops  pull  out? 

BONN'S  right  to  protection 

The  Bonn  Government  Is  a  full  member  of 
NATO.  It  has  every  right  to  In.sl.st  on 
allijd  protrctlon.  We.st  German  NATO 
tr"  ps  Cf<u!d  therefore  prot«'ct  free  Berlin  as 
ofTcctlvely  as  American,  Britlsli.  and  French 
tro(;ps. 

If  M  >scow  act.'^  uiillat'^rally  by  turnli^gover 
its  prerogatives  to  Eist  (iermany.  we  should 
d)  likewise  with  West  Gern:;iny.  granting  It 
aiithority  over  th;*  aii-  ai.d  land  corridors 
v.h;  -h  :-.'-->'ure  acc:Tr,  to  Berlin.  Today,  with 
all  ed  garrl.«ons  there,  all  NATO  wou'.d  be 
obliged  to  a.ssl:-t  in  defending  agaln.^t  Com- 
muMist  armed  Intrusion  Bonn  v.-ould  be 
entitled  to  exactly  the  same  assistance  if  its 
soUliiTs  replaced  uurs. 

Nor  should  Bonn  object  to  dealli  g  with 
Ea.st  German  officials  at  corridor  clieck- 
polnts.  an  embarrassment  W.tshlngton 
wl.shes  to  avMid.  West  Germany  deals  ofTl- 
claiiy  with  E.'.=  t  Germany  every  day  and  has 
extensive  commercial  acc<3rds 

To  this  ba.sls  for  negotiation  we  might  add 
the  condition  tliat  the  Soviet  Army  should 
withdraw  to  an  agreed  perimeter  of  perhaps 
50  miles  from  Berlin  That  could  not  pos- 
sibly affect  Moscow's  security  position.  But 
it  would  eliminate  .tn  element  of  potential 
provocation 

We  clearly  hipe  to  make  Berlin  only  one 
item  on  the  agenda  of  East-V.'cst  parleys 
that  are  almost  certain  to  develop.  We 
want  to  raise  again  the  entire  issue  of  Ger- 
man unification.  But  we  cann.it  get  into 
such  a  meeting  without  at  least  some  jx*'- 
tlve  Idea  for  lmpr<.)\lng  the  uncomfortable 
Berlin  st.itus  qu.i 

This  approach  was  first  presented  In  this 
column  last  December  10  It  Is  repeated  to 
stress  the  folly  of  (xissibly  bo.xing  c>urselves 
into  an  untenable  position  before  negotia- 
tions. Chan^,'e  is  desirable  In  Berlin.  Such 
ch.mge  need  not  be  disad-. aiitageous. 


KHPf  HlHrv   Rai'^fs  Qvestion.s 
IFnun   the   Njw   "i'ork   T.me-;.  Dec.    1.    10581 

Strii)ped  of  its  veibiagi  and  Its  propag;inda 
lies,  the  Soviet  tu  te  en  Berlin  Wrts  an  effort 
to  undo  a  comiiUx  bargain  readied  in  1944 
and  194.5  b'>  the  wartime  allies  who  defeated 
Hitler 

Premier  Khru>hc!iev  wotild  like  to  end  that 
part  of  the  biirgaiii  whk!i  he  does  not  lllie: 
tlie  existence  ol  a  We«i  Berlin  as  an  island 
of  freedom  guarded  by  Western  trofjps  inside 
the  Communist  bloc  By  this  effort,  htjw- 
ever.  he  calls  Into  cjuesiMJii  the  entire  b.'.r- 
gain.  ('p.-^tiiiig  ai;aln  for  reexamination  i.ot 
only  til!  r.tatus  of  Brlin  but  all  the  related 
matters  If  w"  1  >ok  Into  the.se  related  m  it- 
tTs  we  may  w  nder  whether  Khrushchev  Is 
being  V.  i.<;e.  even  from  a  Soviet  point  of 
view. 

Oiie  pa.'t  of  the  Berlin  bargain  Is  cerii  inly 
the  actual  txchant:c  <if  territory  in  early  July 
1943,  wliich  first  made  it  pos.slble  for  West- 
ern tr(x>ps  to  enter  Berlin.  In  exchange  for 
what  is  now  We.st  Berlin,  British  and  Ameri- 
can troo)js  retreated  westward  from  the  Elbe 
River  and  tinned  over  to  Soviet  occupation 
Tiiuringia  and  the  adjoining  rich  area  of 
central  Germany.  When  Khrushchev  raises 
tlie  question  of  ousting  Western  troopw  from 
Berlin,  he  Implicitly  raises  the  related  ques- 
tion of  ousting  Soviet  and  other  Communist 
troop.s  from  Leipzig,  Erfurt,  Halle,  Weimar, 
and  tlie  other  cities  and  rural  areas  which 
were   first    nulllarily  conquered    by   Western 
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troops  and  surrendered  to  Soviet  control  only 
as  part  of  the  Berlin  bargain. 

But  the  matters  at  stake  go  far  beyond 
merely  central  Germany.  The  Berlin  bargain 
was  implicit  in  the  deliberations  at  the  Pots- 
dam Conference.  There  the  West  agreed  to 
the  temporary  administration  of  eastern 
Germany  by  the  Polish  state  iind  promised  to 
support  tlie  permanent  incorporation  into  the 
S  )viet  Union  of  northern  EaU  Prussia,  now- 
known  by  the  Soviet  name  of  Kaliningrad 
Province,  but  originally  the  Koenlgsberg  area. 

If  Klirurhchev  can  unilaterally  renounce 
the  Berlin  part  of  the  bargain,  what  reason 
ext.'ts  for  the  Wes,t  to  supi-'jrt  the  Soviet 
pjsitit)n  in  Kaliningrad  or  the  Polish  in- 
terest ir  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  ?  The  answer 
IS  obviou.-^:  no  reason  at  al! 

Speaking  for  President  El.se nliower  at  Au- 
gu;  ta  yesterday.  .Secretary  Dulles  made  it 
clear  we  have  no  intention  of  abandoning 
the  people  of  West  B'>rlin.  In  addition.  Sec- 
retary Dulles  apparently  looks  forward  to 
dl-scusjing  the  entire  German  issue  first  with 
our  allies  and  eventually  w.th  the  Soviet 
Union.  Rigprdless  of  the  outcome  of  these 
disru.":si(,iis.  tlie  pre.sent  outlook  is  that  the 
Soviet  effort  to  force  us  to  :  bandon  Berlin 
will  Intensify  over  the  wccl.s  and  months 
ahe.d.  Wc  suggctt  that  bef  ;re  such  pres- 
sure, with  all  its  incalulable  c msequenccs.  is 
i'ltensificd,  Khru.'^hchev  and  his  advisers 
ml^ht  do  well  to  take  anoth?r  loo!:. 

Already  it  Is  clear  that  there  are  farslghted 
elements  in  Warsaw  who  ha-.e  glimpsed  the 
Iio.rsltjle  c  insequences  for  P(..land  of  this 
B.^rlln  adventure.  Are  there  not  similar 
fars'.ghted  people  in  Moscow  who  can  see  that 
one  possible  alternative  to  n  aintaining  the 
Berlin  status  qui  is  uii  effort  to  redraw  the 
bound'iry  lines  in  Europe  so  as  to  restore  tlic 
'situation  of,  say.  August  31.  1939? 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Teb.  10. 
19591 

On  Pi-exibility 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Tl*e  new  word  In  Westeri.  diplomacy  is 
'  fle.\lb»Uty."  It  hufi  become  i.ishlonable  be- 
cause Just  under  the  surface  of  the  official 
formuae  there  is  going  on  in  Washington, 
in  Loudon  and  in  Bonn  a  rea  )praisal  of  the 
German  problem.  It  is  a  wholly  false  pic- 
ture of  what  is  going  on  to  suppose  that  the 
issue  in  this  reappraisal  is  btiween  svirrcn- 
dcring  ai.d  st.mdinc  firm,  between  appease- 
ment and  piiiicijiie.  between  being  soft  and 
being  strung. 

Tiie  real  l.siue.  to  whicli  tlif  reappraisal  is 
acidrcsi-fd.  is  wlieilicr  to  stand  pat  on  posi- 
tions that  liave  bci  ome  untenable  or  to 
move  to  new  positions  from  wiich  the  West- 
ern allies  can  recover  the  poll 'leal  Initiative. 

Lot  u.s  lake  Berlin  f'lr  a  conciete  e.x.imple. 
remembering,  of  course,  that  it  is  only  the 
focal  point  of  the  whole  1  irger  German 
problem.  At  pr^ftnt  there  are  two  streams 
of  irafflc  between  West  Berlin  and  West  Ger- 
many. One.  whicli  Is  much  the  larger,  is 
civilian  L'-.tfTic.  This  traffic  is  regulated  by 
an  agreenifiit  botween  the  West  German 
Gvjvernnient  and  the  East  German  Govern- 
ment and  it  is  by  this  iriflic  that  the 
civilian  population  of  West  Berlin  lives  and 
docs  it  business.  Tlie  other  traffic  is  mili- 
tary. It  is  between  the  Briiibh,  French,  and 
American  forces  'n  West  Germany  and  their 
g.irrlsons  in  West  Brrlln.  Tills  traffic  is 
regulated  by  Allied  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Moscow  has  now  said  that  if  there  Is  no 
other  negotiation  about  the  status  of  Berlin. 
It  will  on  May  27  turn  over  to  the  East  Ger- 
man Government  its  authority  over  the 
military  traffic.  If  this  Is  done,  it  will  mean 
that  at  the  checkpoints  on  the  highways 
and  railroads  and  canals  Allied  military 
traffic  will  l>e  met  by  East  German  rather 
than  by  Soviet  officials. 
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The  immediate  and  specific  questions 
about  Berlin  are  ( 1 )  what  will  we  do  when 
we  meet  these  East  German  officials;  and 
(2)  what  will  the  East  German  officials  do 
about  our  military  traffic? 

This  is  where  the  difference  between  an 
inflexible  and  a  flexible  policy  shows  itself. 
The  Inflexlbles  -.ay  that  we  do  not  recognize 
the  East  German  Government,  and  that  we 
cannot,  therefore,  allow  them  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  our  traffic  to  Berlin.  Tlie 
flexiblos  reply  that  as  long  as  no  one  inter- 
feres with  cur  traffic  to  Berlin,  It  docs  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  official  who 
stamps  the  papers  wears  an  East  German  ot 
a  Soviet  uniform.  They  add  that  if  Dr. 
Adenauer  can  allow  East  German  officials  to 
stamp  his  papers  for  the  civilian  traffic,  he 
Is  in  no  position  to  insist  that  President 
Eisenhower  be  more  inflexible  than  he  is 
himself. 

In  speculating  about  the  use  of  force  to 
keep  open  access  to  Berlin,  the  first  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  is  whether  we  ought  to 
be  ready  to  go  to  war  if  we  meet  an  East 
German  o.'ficlal  at  the  checkpoints  on  the 
iiighway.  Do  we  fight  because  the  official 
who  want:,  to  sec  the  papers  carried  by  the 
truck  wears  an  East  German  uniform,  or  do 
we  figlit  if  he  closes  the  iiighway?  Tiie 
ficxibles  .':ay  that  a  blockade  of  West  Ber- 
lin is  a  fi^'hting  matter  but  that  whether 
the  official  is  East  German  or  Soviet  is  not 
a  fii;hting  matter. 

The  flexibles  say.  moreover,  that  to  an- 
nounce you  will  fight  about  the  official  at  tlie 
checkpoint  is  not  a  strong  policy  but  a  foolish 
one,  and  because  it  is  foolish.  It  is  weak. 
It  is  weak  because  the  people  of  the  Western 
World  cannot  conceivably  be  united  to  fight 
a  woiid  war  on  such  an  idiotic  issue. 

As  we  know,  the  mayor  of  West  Berlin, 
the  highly  esteemed  Willy  Brandt,  can  be 
count ?d  among  the  flexibles.  He  has  sug- 
gested that  the  East  German  officials  might 
be  recognized  as  "agents"  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  An  easier,  and  as  good  a  way.  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result  would  be  to  ask  a 
Soviet  guarantee  of  access  to  West  Berlin 
until  a  new  status  can  be  arranged  by  nego- 
tiations covering  the  two  Germanys  and  the 
two  Berlins.  What  we  want  Is  that  West 
Berlin  should  not  be  blockaded  and 
strangled  and  that  Berlin  should  become 
a^a'.n  the  capital  of  a  reunited  Germany. 

This  flexible  position  is  a  strong  one.  We 
ftand  film  on  the  substance,  which  Is  that 
West  Berlin  is  not  to  be  blockaded.  We  are 
indifferent  to  the  formalities  which  do  net 
matter  as  long  as  access  to  West  Berlin  Is 
open.  We  keep  alive  our  real  objective,  wliich 
Is  not  to  maintain  West  Berlin  as  an  Island 
within  East  Germany  but  to  restore  Its 
status  as  the  capital  city  to  which  all  parts 
of  Germany  must  have  equal  access. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
refuse  to  guarantee  access  during  the  period, 
which  would  have  to  be  a  long  one,  when 
the  whole  German  problem  is  being  negoti- 
ated. If  that  is  what  happens,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  find  itself  in  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion. It  will  have  given  the  East  Germans 
a  free  hand  to  Impose  a  blockade,  which 
would  be  an  act  of  war,  and  It  will  be  com- 
mitted to  come  to  the  defense  of  East  Ger- 
mans if  they  provoke  a  war. 

This  is  a  much  bigger  gamble  than  Mos- 
cow has  ever  taken  before,  and  we  need 
not  Jump  to  tlie  conclusion  that  it  will  take 
the  gamble  now. 

Point   5 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  13,  1958] 

Western   Big   Three's  Right  op  Access  to 
City   Hinges  on  Oral   Accords  Only 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
The  Western  Allies'  access  to  the  present 
corridors  to  Berlin,  which  lie  entirely  within 
East  Germany,  is  based  on  only  an  unwrit- 


ten agreement  among  the  military  com- 
manders after  World  War  II.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  the  Western  Allied 
troops  m  Berlin — in  fact  the  status  of  Ber- 
lin as  a  political  island  in  a  Soviet  Com- 
munist sea.  or  a  special  occupation  area  to 
be  shared  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  France — Is  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  written  agreements 
reached  prior  to  Potsdam. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  attempt  10 
years  ago  to  blockade  Berlin,  which  ended  In 
May  1949,  a  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  four  powers,  meeting  in  Paris  that  June, 
In  effect  reaffirmed  tlie  right  of  four-power 
occupation  and  joint  administration  ol 
Berlin. 

ZONE     RESPONSIBILITT 

Tlie  four  jKiwers,  the  Soviet  Union  In- 
cluded, agreed  that  each  in  its  zone  would 
"have  an  obligation  to  take  the  measures 
necessary  to  insure  the  normal  functioning 
and  utilization  of  rail,  water  and  road  trans- 
port "  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
zones  and  between  the  zones  and  Berlin. 
There  was  not.  however,  any  specific  written 
delineation  of  the  military  corridors  to  Ber- 
lin, which  had  been  arranged  Informally  In 
1945  by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  for  the  United 
States. 

Tlius  the  So^  let  authorities  have  taken 
advantage  of  Western  oversights  or  mis- 
takes to  cloak  the  blockading  of  Berlin — 
imposed  In  1948  and  now  threatened  again 
w^ith  pseudo-iegalism.  But  the  Russians 
have  gone  beyond  blockade  and  have 
claimed,  starting  in  1948,  that  Berlin  Is 
part  of  the  Soviet  Zone  and  that  the  West- 
ern Powers  do  not  have  the  same  status  In 
Berlin  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  therefore,  the  United  States  Is 
gathering  once  again  the  somewhat  bitter 
fruit  of  its  wartime  naivete. 

Berlin  is  76  airline  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  in  Western  Germany.  The 
city  itrelf  is  the  hub  of  a  large  net- 
work of  rail  and  highway  communications 
leading  to  the  West.  The  population  of 
Wert  Berlin  and  the  city's  economy  are  sup- 
plied entirely  from  the  West  in  the  matter 
of    food,    fuel    and    raw    materials. 

ME.\NS     or     DELIVERY 

Only  about  0.1  percent  of  West  Berlin's 
needs  Is  delivered  by  plane:  28.3  percent  Is 
sent  in  via  canals  and  waterways;  34.9  per- 
cent by  rail,  and  36.7  percent  by  highway, 
according  to  the  West  German  Embassy  In 
Washington. 

But  the  Western  military  garrisons  In 
Berlin  have  a  far  more  limited  supply  access. 
The  oral  agreements  reached  by  General 
Clay  and  perpetuated,  with  interruptions, 
until  today  cover  only  three  air  corridors 
from  Hamburg.  Bueckeburg-Hanover  and 
Frankfort  to  Berlin,  one  rail  line  from 
Helmstedt  to  Berlin  and  oiie  highway  from 
Marienborn  to  Berlin. 

And.  as  the  Rtissians  have  demonstrated, 
they  can  and  do  interpret  the  oral  agree- 
ments of  13  years  ago  as  they  please.  The 
security  of  tlie  supply  routes  to  the  United 
States  garrisons  in  Berlin  depends  far  more 
upon  the  power  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  use  to  keep  them  open  than  upon  solemn 
legal  agreements. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  11,  1959] 
Bonn  To  Improve  Army   Readiness — Binu.iN 

Crisis     Resuxts     in     New     Emphasis     on 

Short-Term  Combat  Potential 
(By  Arthur  J.  Olsen) 

Bonn,  Germany,  February  10. — The  West 
German  Army  was  reported  today  to  have 
been  ordered  to  Improve  its  state  of  readiness 
this  spring. 

The  orders  were  Issued  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
cent reappraisal  of  Bonn's  military  buildup 
schedules  in  the  light  of  the  Intensified  po- 
litical   struggle    between    the    Soviet    Union 
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and  tbe  West  over  Berlin  and  Qermany.  The 
result  Is  a  new  emphasis  on  short-term  com- 
bat potential. 

The  Defense  Ministry  does  not  expect  the 
Soviet  challenge  of  the  Western  position  in 
Berlin  to  come  down  to  a  test  of  force. 
Lt.  Oen.  Adolf  Heuslnger,  inspector  general 
of  the  armed  forces,  is  reported  to  have  told 
his  senior  staff  ofBcers  last  week  that  political 
developments  had  nevertheless  affected  exist- 
ing plans  for  a  gradual  buildup  of  the  half- 
grown  West  German  Army. 

These  plans  call  for  the  creation  of  12 
divisions  fully  equipped  and  at  prescribed 
strength  by  1961.  The  new  approach  will 
emphasize  increasing  the  capabilities  as 
combat  units  of  the  five  divisions  now  in 
existence. 

It  Is  these  divisions,  already  assigned  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  com- 
mand, that  are  to  be  strengthened  in  the 
next  3  months. 

Ostensibly  they  are  "combat  ready"  and  at 
the  disposal  of  Gen.  Laurls  Norstad,  the  Al- 
lied supreme  commander;  In  fact,  they  are 
under  strength  and  short  on  equipment. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  new  approach 
In  the  Defense  Ministry  would  be  a  speedup 
of  deliveries  of  weapons,  equipment  and  divi- 
sion quartermaster  8U[)pltes,  according  to 
military  sources. 

There  Is  no  sign  that  the  army  is  planning 
to  alter  the  present  manpower  rhythm, 
which  keeps  divisions  fluctuating  predict- 
ably between  60  and  75  percent  of  rated 
strength,  that  is.  between  7.000  and  8,000 
men. 

The  rhythm  is  fixed  by  the  quarterly  call- 
ups  of  conscripts,  who  make  up  about  half 
of  the  division's  manpower.  After  12 
months"  service  drafted  soldiers  are  mustered 
out  and  division  strength  falls  until  new 
troops  come  out  of  the  recruit  camps  a  few 
weeks  later. 

The  limited  shift  in  Bonn's  military  plan- 
ning, which  Defense  Ministry  spokesmen  de- 
cline to  confirm  publicly,  is  understood  to  be 
s  consequence  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  first  months  of  the 
Korean  war  a  political  dispute  has  evoked 
hard  thinking  on  the  possibility  of  military 
conflict  in  central  Europe 

Staff  studies  are  understood  to  be  under 
way  at  General  Norstad 's  headquarters  on 
various  military  situations  that  miRht  con- 
ceivably  arise  from   the   Brrlin   situation. 

How  far  the  tlRhtenini?  the  Allied  and 
West  German  defense  posture  will  ^^n  will  b? 
determined  by  developments  between  njw 
and  May.  The  end  of  that  month  is  the  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  to  turn  over 
Its  occupation  rights  in  Berlin  to  the  East 
German  authorities. 


Point  6 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb    4,  19591 

State  or  the  Nations:  Dllles  Goes 

Shopping 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

John  Poster  Dulles"  current  tour  through 
the  Allied  capitals  of  Western  Europe  differs 
from  previous  tours  in  one  important  respect. 

Previously  he  has  either  been  trying  to 
sell  something  to  the  other  Western  Allies 
which  they  did  not  want  to  buy  or  to  dis- 
courage them  from  doing  something  they 
very  much  thought  they  wanted  to  do. 

In  this  case,  for  a  change,  Mr.  Dulles  and 
the  Western  European  allies  are  In  the  same 
bout.  Not  one  of  them  really  wants  to 
change  the  old  stock  Western  policy  on 
Germany,  but  all  recognize  that  it  Is  hope- 
lessly out  of  date  and  that  they  are  forced 
by  circumstances  beyond  their  control  to 
come  up  with  some  new  ideas. 

This  is  an  agonizing  reappraisal  trip,  ago- 
nizing equally  for  all.  It  would  be  so  much 
simpler  to  drift  along  with  the  old  formula 
of  •'reunification  of  Germany  with  free  elec- 


tions," because  all  knew  that  M)scow  would 
never  agree  to  the  formula  and  that  there- 
fore it  meant,  in  fact,  continuation  of  the 
division  of  Germany  at  the  Elbe.  This  is 
precisely  what  all  Western  foreign  offices  con- 
sider the  least  objectionable  condition  for 
Germany. 

But  tlm^s  have  changed.  Like  it  or  not. 
Moscow  hais  reopened  the  German  question, 
and  it  is  imerely  a  fact,  no  matter  how  un- 
palatablej  that  it  cannot  be  bottled  up  again 
inside  the  old  forniula.  It  mny  t.ikc  months 
or  years  before  a  new  st:itus  quo  ncceptiib'.e 
to  all  la  devised,  but  not  even  a  Motterni<-h 
could  put  the  old  jjieces  back  together  again 
Mr.  Dulles  has  perforce  gone  this  t;:ne 
neither  to  sell  nor  unsell,  but  to  exchnn?;e 
ideas— to  hope  that  out  of  the  collt-ctive-ldea 
centers  of  the  West  some  new  policy  can 
emerge  which  will  at  least  be  no  more  un- 
desirable thiin  the  old. 

The  question  of  a  new  policy  on  Germany 
cea.sccl  to  be  ac.ndenilc  and  became  impera- 
tive from  the  day  N'.kita  S  Khrushclicv  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  withdraw  Soviet 
troops  from  E.ist  Berlin.  Mr  Dulles"  sub- 
sequent adm*sslon  that  there  might  be  other 
ways  than  the  road  of  free  elections  tow.ird 
reunification  stands  as  the  official  recopnl- 
tlon  In  the  West  tliat  the  proccs.s  of  rethink- 
ing the  German  problem  has  begun. 
But  where  do  we  go  fr<ini  '.lere'' 
We  must  start  with  a  realization  of  the 
rea.-ions  why  the  existing  settlement  is  no 
loJiger  viable.  Curiously  enough,  the  most 
fundamental  of  the  reasons  is  the  weakness 
of  communl';m  in  E^r,t  Germany. 

Of  all  the  puppet  Cemmunlst  reelmes,  the 
East  German  is  the  shabble.'^t  and  the  mo.<^t 
unfucce'^sful  in  piittlng  down  any  roots 
am-ont*  the  people  It  governs  It  Is  a  failure 
by  any  objective  test,  and  It  has  been  bled 
white  by  defections  to  the  West  throutjh 
West  Berlin.  It  S'lrvives  only  because  it  Is 
supported  by  Soviet  bayonets  Communism 
would  disappear  In  Germany  overnight  If  all 
outside  Influence  were  removed  from  Ger- 
many and  German  political  nature  were 
allowed  to  take  it"  own  natural  rouree. 

But  twinned  with  this  decline  of  com- 
munism In.cldc  Germany  h-is  been  a  rel.itive 
growth  In  Soviet  power.  The  f(  rccs  of  Eist 
and  We-^t  In.s'.de  Germany  have  tli):ied  west- 
ward, but  outriide  Germany.  Moscow's  relative 
military  and  political  stren-rth  h;is  Rrown 
MoFcow  is  strong  enough  to  present  tlie 
Wert  from  demanding  that  poutlral  nature 
be  allowed  to  take  Its  own  ccursft  iniide 
Germany. 

In  effect,  Moscow  hn.s  said  that  the  political 
erosion  of  mrnmunirm  In  Ea.st  Germany 
must  be  stopped,  and  it  lias  skrtehrd  out  the 
way  it  proposes  to  sUip  It  unless  we  of  the 
West  will  cooperate  In  working  out  a  differ- 
ent way.  Barring  .some  new  nftreement.  Mos- 
cow proposes  to  seal  off  p:ast  Germany  from 
the  West  either  by  i.^olatlng  or  by  Rupprc.«^s- 
ina;  entirely  the  Western  enclave  In  Berlin. 
We  of  the  West  have  talked  boldly  of  meet- 
ing this  by  force,  some  .say  by  driving  a  mili- 
tary convoy  through  to  Berlin  in  case  of 
trouble.  But  would  we,  In  fact,  risk  a  nu- 
clear world  war  to  preserve  West  Berlin? 
Perhaps  we  would  If  there  were  no  other  way. 
But  Is  there  another   way? 

It  may  sound  inconceivable  to  anyone 
brought  up  on  Mr.  Dulles'  bold  projects  for 
rolling  back  the  Iron  Curtain  and  liberating 
the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  that 
the  same  Mr.  Dulles  would  ever  be  a  party 
to  a  project  for  shoring  up  the  shaky,  sordid, 
and  shabby  Ulbrlcht-Grotewohl  regime  in 
East  Germany. 

But  as  the  Western  experts  push  their 
thinking  out  Into  the  unfamiliar  Jungle 
trails  of  the  German  problem  they  are  find- 
ing themselves  entertaining  Just  such  un- 
orthodox and  almost  grotesque  ideas. 

They  are  entertaining  such  thoughts  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  best  and  safest 
way  of  securing  the  ultimate  best  interests 


of  the  Ea.-^t  German  people  may  well  lie  down 
the  road  of  saving  the  outward  form  of  the 
East  German  regime. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
State  of  tht  Nation  :   Dulles  Goes 

bllOPPINC — 2 

(By  Joseph  C    Harsch) 

The  last  column  in  this  space  Identified 
two  of  the  factors  bearing  heavily  on  the 
current  reappr.ilsul  of  tlie  German  problem 
as  the  ero-slon  of  the  Communist  regime  in 
Ea;  t  Germany  and  the  growth  of  relative  So- 
viet P')wer  out  ide  of  Germany. 

Aa  John  Foster  Dulles  canvasses  the  Ger- 
man proljlem  with  his  allied  friends  on  his 
curre  it  shopping  tour  for  a  new  German 
pohcv.  he  and  they  recogtuze  as  a  third  fac- 
t.)r  the  enormoii.s  importance  to  Moscow  of 
the  .-.vir\ival  of  a  Communist  regime  In  East 
Germany 

The  reasons  are  familiar  enough.  East 
Germany  i.s  botli  the  Ideological  and  the 
military  seal  around  the  Communist  re- 
ginu's  of  Poland,  Hung.iry.  and  Czechoblo- 
vaki.i.  If  the  E.ist  German  regime  should 
cillapoc  the  whole  satellite  system  In  Eastern 
Europe  would  be  exposed  and  threatened, 
fru  h  a  ci  p.vulslun  is  for  Moscow  unthinkable 
and  Intoler.iblc. 

We  may  be  tempt»»d  to  shrug  our  shoulders 
and  say,  "So  what?  But  it  Is  merely  one  of 
the  unpleasant  facU  of  world  life  that  Mos- 
cow must  be  expected  to  regard  a  nuclear 
world  w.ir  as  less  intolerable  than  the  sudden 
collapse  of  ''.s  We.sttrn  political  and  military 
front 

For  ont  thing.  Nlkita  S  Khrushchev  has 
not  so  firmly  con.solidatcd  his  political  po.'<l- 
tlon  at  home  that  it  could  survive  the  loss 
of  all  the  western  frontier  provinces  of  the 
empire  Stalin  bulk  after  the  last  war.  We 
have  to  accept  the  unpleasant  fact  that  Mos- 
cow most  pr. .h.ibly  would  accept  war  as  a  last 
resort  r.ifher  than  see  the  keystone  fall  out 
from  It.-.  E.istern  European  system  A  Com- 
miinlst  regime  in  Ea.st  Germany  is  the  key- 
stone of  that  system 

In  abstract  theory  we  have  three  possible 
courses  open  to  us  in  our  search  for  a  new 
German  policy 

First,  we  cnild  In.'^lst  on  maintaining  the 
present  situation  In  Germany  In  which  the 
E.i.-.t  Cierman  regrme  becomes  propre.ssively 
we  iker  But  to  pursue  this  course  is  to 
drive  ever  closer  to  the  bimk  of  world  nu- 
clc'xr  w.Tr  since  Moscow  iiltlmn'ely  will  fight 
rather  than  .see  its  whole  western  frontier 
system  collapse 

.Second,  we  cotild  abindon  our  enclave 
in  West  Berlin  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Ul- 
brichrs  and  Grotewohls.  But  this  would  be 
a  sellout  of  the  brave  citizens  of  that  city 
whicli  I.s  luithlnlcnble  and  which  no  West- 
ern Ftate=n,en  lea.^t  of  all  Dwight  D  Eisen- 
hower, could  for  an  ln.=tant  contemplate. 

Third,  we  can  txpl.ire  with  the  Siviets 
the  posriblllty  of  a  new  rettlement  for 
GermTny  which  would  attempt  to  balance 
the  three  conflicting  sets  of  Intereyts  which 
have  newly  come  Into  conflict  over  Ger- 
many And  It  is  in  such  exploring  that  the 
experts  already  have  found  facln<T  them  the 
conchL-^lon  that  In  all  probability  the  only 
way  out  will  Invr.lve  the  continuation  with 
Western  approval  of  a  Communist  regime  in 
Ea.'-t  Germany. 

This  would  not  be  a  tolerable  possibility 
for  us  If  the  Ea.«t  German  regime  were 
growing  in  strength  and  infiuence  inside 
Germany  But  it  is  declining  rapidly  in 
strength  and  infiuence;  indeed  it  Is  its  very 
decline  which  has  preclpltTted  the  present 
reappraisal  of  German  policy. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  any 
Western  diplomat  or  statesman  is  ready  to 
say  in  public  what  many  of  them  are  think- 
ing in  private.  But  behind  the  scenes  the 
trend  of  thinking  is  strongly  in  the  direction 
sketched    out    here — in    the  direction  of   a 
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new  German  settlement  involving  a  con- 
federation within  which  the  East  German 
slate  will  continue  for  some  time  to  be 
^'uaranteed  a  government  and  a  social  sys- 
tem which  will  at  least  be  nominally  Com- 
munist and  which  will  retain  special  rela- 
tions with  Moscow. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Western 
f-tatermen  are  rcr.dy  to  abandor  for  all  time 
the  hope  of  seeing  East  Germars  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  the  thoroughly  disreputable 
g'lvernment  which  currently  preys  upon 
them,  or  the  hope  of  seeing  Germany  move 
gradually  toward  the  unity  wl  ich  all  Ger- 
mans desire  and  which  many  Germans 
someday  mifht  attempt  to  seize  by  force 
if  the  door  were  closed  to  any  otlier 
approacli. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  outside 
Western  nations  can  impcLC  by  tupcrlor 
force  their  preferred  form  ol  a  Grimau 
settlement  on  Germany  and  nir.ke  Moscow 
accept  it.  But  the  time  has  rrrlved  when 
West  Germany  will  exert  Increar.ng  iiifijence 
in  East  Germany  as  barriers  to  such  in- 
fluence are  rem.oved. 

The  more  we  can  mnnage  to  allow  West 
Germans  to  deal  directly  wlt^i  East  Ger- 
mans the  more  will  the  lot  of  the  East 
German  people  be  relieved.  Vnd  Moscow 
might  be  interested  for  the  rrlce  of  sur- 
vival of  Bt  least  a  nominally  Communist 
East  German  Government.  The  price  is  high 
but  the  more  the  experts  .=tudy  the  problem 
the  more  they  incline  to  think  that  it  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  only  way  out  of  a 
German  problem  sliort  of  a  nuc.ear  war. 


[From  the  Washington  Post] 

MiKOTAN    AND    BeBLIS 

(By  Walter  Llppmanri) 

Mr  MIkoyan  is  making  two  vl  its  to  Wash- 
ington, separated  by  the  10  dayr.  or  so  which 
he  will  spiend  traveling  about  the  country. 
The  first  visit  has  confirmed  the  view,  held 
by  many  who  watch  these  tl  Ings  closely, 
that  the  Soviet's  move  in  Berlin,  thoujrh 
entirely  serious  and  of  great  consequence,  is 
not  an  ultimatum  but  a  move  to  open  up 
ncgitiatlons  on   a   large   rantje    of   questions. 

Although  no  agreements  have  been  nego- 
tiated In  this  first  diplomatic  encounter,  it 
is  reasonably  certain  that  the  door  has  been 
opened  to  a  nerotiated  solution  of  the  Berlin 
crisis,  and  it  may  be  to  bigger  things  than 
Berlin. 

Aiiart  from  what  has  been  -aid  In  these 
i>rcllmlnary  talks,  which  are  properly  con- 
fidential thou::h  they  are  not  altogether 
.•secret,  there  are  objective  readers  for  saying 
that    the   Berlin   crisis   Is   negotiable. 

In  the  varKius  notes  that  have  been  ex- 
clianged  about  Berlin  two  controlling  propo- 
sitions have  been  established.  The  first  Is 
that  the  Western  allies  will  not  withdraw 
their  troops  from  West  Berlin  until  there  is  a 
general  German  settlement,  and  that  they 
will  not  permit  anyone  to  Interfere  with 
their  right  to  supply  these  troops.  A  block- 
ade of  the  Western  troops  by  the  Eaet  Ger- 
man Government  wotild  be  an  act  of  war. 
and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  on  this 
subject  in  Moscow  or  in  East  Berlin. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  prevent  the 
.S.)viet  Government  from  delegating  to  the 
East  German  Government  any  of  the  powers 
If  now  exercises.  Therefore,  if  at  the  end 
of  the  6  months  period  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment transfers  Its  authority  to  East  Ger- 
many, the  crucial  question  is  whether  this 
will  in  any  way  interfere  with  our  military 
presence  in  Berlin  and  with  our  military 
access  to  Berlin.  This  Is  the  question  which 
will  have  to  be  negotiated. 

It  Is  not  in  Itself  a  hopelessly  diflBcult  ques- 
tion.  Assuming  that  the  Soviet  Government 
turns  over  to  the  East  German  Government 
its  control  over  access  to  Berlin,  the  practical 
question  is  how  to  make  sure  that  the  East 
German    Government    will    not   attempt    to 


interfere   with   allied   military   communica- 
tions by  road,  rail,  canal,  and  air. 

It  Is  here  that  there  will  have  to  be  some 
give  and  take  on  both  sides,  the  point  of 
compromise  and  negotiation  being  about  the 
powers  of  the  East  German  control  officials. 
The  nub  of  the  problem  is  whether  the  Soviet 
Government  will  give  us  a  guarantee  that  the 
East  German  officials  will  not  interfere  with 
our  military  traffic  and  whether,  if  the  Soviet 
Government  gives  this  guarantee,  we  will 
allow  the  East  German  officials  to  inspect 
the  travel   papers  of  our  vehicles. 

A  Soviet  guarantee  that  the  East  Germans 
will  not  interfere  with  our  vehicles  would 
be  a  compromise  In  which  neither  side  would 
lose  face.  The  Soviet  promiee  to  transfer  its 
powers  to  the  East  German  Government 
would  be  fulhlled  and  at  the  same  time  a 
possible  cause  of  war  would  be  removed. 
Oa  our  side,  the  fact  that  the  East  German 
officials  were  subject  to  a  Soviet  guarantee 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  saiitfying  our 
ofticlal  view  that  in  B'>rlln  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  divert  itself  of  its  obligations  under 
the  old  international  pacts.  This  formula 
would  also  be  in  accord  with  the  position 
originally  t  ken  by  Secretary  Dulles  in  his 
p!35S  conferfiu-e  of  November  26,  and  with- 
drawn later  only  upon  the  Insistence  of  Dr. 
Adenauer. 

To  thooe  who  will  hurriedly  exclaim  that 
any  dealings  with  the  Eatt  German  Govern- 
ment  are  appeasement,  we  may  point  out 
that  if  this  Is  appeasement,  then  the  leading 
appeaser  Is  Dr.  Adenauer  himself.  For  the 
actual  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  civilian 
traffic  between  West  Germany  and  West 
Berlin  is  now  moving,  and  has  for  some  *lme 
been  movin;?.  under  an  agreement  between 
the  two  German  governments.  This  agree- 
ment includes  acceptance  by  Dr.  Adenauer 
of  the  right  of  the  inspectors  and  control 
agents  of  the  East  German  Government  to 
deal  with  the  travel  papers  of  West  German 
vehicles. 

Dr.  Adenauer  is  now  dealing  with  the  East 
German  officials,  and  if  he  can  do  this,  why 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  should  we  not 
do  the  same,  especially  If  we  have  obtained 
a  guarantee  under  which  we  can  hold  the 
Soviet  Government  responsible? 

A  world  war  arising  out  of  a  quarrel  as 
to  whether  East  German  o.Ticials  can  inspect 
our  papers  when  they  already  inspect  West 
German  papers  would  be  the  most  prepos- 
terous war  in  history. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  formula 
I  am  describing  is  the  only  way  to  resolve 
the  Berlin  crisis.  But  it  is  a  way.  If  it 
were  taken,  the  real  problem  of  Berlin  would 
still  remain,  which  is  how  this  city  can  cease 
to  be  an  island  surrounded  by  the  Red  army 
and  become  the  capital  of  a  reunited  and 
unoccupied   Germany. 

This  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem  than 
the  current  problem  of  Berlin,  and   it  will 
call  for  much  more  complicated  negotiation 
not  only  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  among 
the  Western  Allies. 

[From    the   New   York    Herald    Tribune. 
Dec.  4.  1958] 
The  Reply  to  tAe  Soviets 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

A  written  reply  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
made  to  the  long  Soviet  note  about  Berlin. 
The  reply  will  have  to  represent  the  agreed 
views  of  London,  Paris,  Washington  and 
Bonn.  But  there  are  variotis  ways  of  replying 
to  the  Soviet  note,  and  we  should  think  care- 
fully before  we  choose  which  one. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  write  a  reply, 
which  is  as  argumentative  as  the  Soviet  note, 
rebutting  its  arguments  and  asserting  our 
counterarguments.  This  will  give  a  passing 
satisfaction  to  some.  But  it  will  do  nobody 
any  real  good.  The  problem  of  the  two  Ger- 
manys  and  the  two  Berlins  will  still  be  with 
us. 


Another  way  to  reply  would  be  to  draft  • 
big  program  of  counterpropoeals  with  elab- 
orate principles  and  generalizations,  many  of 
them  ambiguous  formulas  to  reconcile  di- 
vergent views  amons  the  Western  Powers.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  do  this.  The  Western 
pKJEltlon  is  already  in  a  straltjacket  of  the 
old  formulas  which,  because  they  have  been 
promulgated  solemnly  and  publicly,  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  maneuver  and  to  nego- 
tiate. This  suits  those,  some  in  very  high 
places,  who  really  do  not  want  to  negoUate. 
But  in  this  changing  world,  in  this  changing 
Europe  and  changing  Germany,  the  immobil- 
ity of  Western  policy  is  a  grave  danger. 

What  then  would  be  a  better  v.-ay  to  reply? 
It  would  be.  It  seems  to  me.  to  focus  upon 
the  therlc  that  the  problem  cf  B-^r'.in  can  be 
settled  only  as  and  v>hen  there  is  a  German 
settlement — that  no  solution,  only  at  the 
nio.'t  a  de  facto  arrangement,  is  po'.ible  If 
Berlin  Is  treated  a'  an  irolatcd  problem. 

If  thiF  were  our  thesis,  then  the  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  propose  the  beginning  of  negotia- 
tions about  Germany.  There  arc  teverr.l  ways 
to  do  thl.",.  One  way  v.ould  be  to  resume  the 
discussion  of  a  high  level  meeting,  perhaps 
even  at  the  summit.  But  this  way  is  full  cf 
dangers  and  dlfflculties,  and  there  is,  I  think, 
a  better  way. 

It  would  be  to  take  notice  of  the  Soviet's 
Etnr.ding  proposal  that  the  future  of  Ger- 
many be  worked  out  by  the  two  German  gov- 
ernments. We  could,  then,  ask  the  Soviet 
government  whether  it  is  willing  to  allow  the 
two  German  governments  to  negotiate  freely 
and  w^hether  it  is  willing  to  accept  the  re- 
sult if  they  are  able  to  agree  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  a  confederation. 

It  is  almost  certain.  I  believe,  that  the  So- 
viet government  will  not  agree  to  negotia- 
tions which  are  as  free  as  that.  It  will  Insist 
on  conditions.  It  will  insist  that  the  two 
Germanys  must  live  within  an  arrangement 
which  limits  their  armaments  and  their 
alliances. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  an  Allied  reply  which 
took  the  line  of  a  negotiation  between  the 
two  Germanys  would  pose  the  basic  question 
as  to  what  are  the  practical  conditions  of  a 
negotiated  settlement — and  what  are  the 
po.<^sibilities  of  an  all-European  secvu-lty 
system. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  a  reply  of  this  kind 
requires  a  serious  modification  of  Dr.  Ade- 
nauer's policy  of  the  nonrecognition  of  the 
East  German  state.  If  he  vetoes  such  a  re- 
ply, the  United  States  cannot  now  go  over  his 
head.  But  nevertheless  It  is  a  sound  way  to 
approach  the  German  question,  and  it  would 
have  powerful  support  in  the  Western  World. 
including  Western  Germany  itself. 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  can  be 
any  successful  approach  which  does  not  be- 
gin with  and  recognize  the  facts  of  life — 
which  are  that  there  are  now  two  Germanys 
and  two  Berlins,  and  that  only  slowly  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  in  the  climate  of 
national  freedom  after  the  foreign  troops 
have  departed,  can  the  two  Germanys  become 
integrated  again. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7,  1959] 
West  Will  iNvrrE  Soviet  to  Parley  on  Gep.- 
MANY  Soon — Planning  Group  in  United 
..-^States  Also  Puts  European  Security  on 
Proposed  Agenda — Bonn's  Stand  Modi- 
fied— Insistence  on  Vote  Before  Unifica- 
tion Is  Droppei>— NATO  To  Get  Data 

( By  William  J.  Jorden ) 
Washington.  February  6. — The  Western 
Allies  have  agreed  to  invite  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Join  them  at  a  foreign  ministers'  meeting 
In  the  near  future  to  settle  major  differ- 
ences. 

The  United  States.  Britain,  and  France  will 
propose  that  the  Four  Power  gathering  take 
up  a  broad  range  of  Issues  Including  the 
reunification     of     Germany     and     European 
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■ecurlty.  They  will  reject  a  Soviet  bid  made 
January  10  for  a  38-natlon  conference  to 
work  out  a  Oerman  peace  treaty. 

The  imlfled  Western  Allied  poaltlon  on  an 
Eaat-West  meeting  was  developed  tbls  week 
In  Washington  by  a  working  group  of  diplo- 
mats representing  the  United  States,  Britain, 
Prance  and  West  Germany.  They  were  re- 
liably reported  to  have  completed  the  first 
phase  of  their  task  today. 

NATO   TO    BX    INrORMXD 

Their  agreed  position  now  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  In 
Paris  for  further  discussion  with  other  In- 
terested Governments. 

It  Is  expected  here  that  the  final  form  of 
the  Western  Allies  notes  will  be  decided  next 
week  and  that  separate  messages  from  Wash- 
ington, London  and  Paris  will  be  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Government  within  10  days. 

The  West  Germans  are  taking  a  new  and 
considerably  more  fiexlble  attitude  toward 
the  whole  problem  of  Oerman  reunification. 
It  was  believed  this  new  approach  would  con- 
siderably simplify  the  work  of  tbe  Western 
diplomats  in  finding  an  agreed  position  with 
which  to  confront  the  Soviet  leaders. 

It  was  believed  that  if  the  Western  Allies 
proposed  a  time  for  the  foreign  ministers' 
gathering  it  would  Ije  In  March  or  April, 
probably  April. 

TALKS    MAT    SHUT   TO   PAKIS 

The  Western  Powers  probably  would  prefer 
holding  such  a  meeting  in  Geneva  or  Vienna. 
They  will  turn  down  tbe  Soviet  prop>osals  of 
Warsaw  or  Prague,  mentioned  In  Moscow's 
notes  as  sites  for  a  Oerman  peace  conference. 

The  diplomats  who  worked  out  the  West's 
answer  to  Moscow  now  will  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  toxigher  problems.  They  will  try  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  positions  the  West- 
em  Allies  will  adopt  on  various  problems 
likely  to  come  up  in  any  meeting  with  Soviet 
representatives. 

There  was  a  possibility  the  group  might 
transfer  its  activities  to  Paris  so  it  would  be 
closer  to  Atlantic  Pact  headquarters.  That 
would  facilitate  regular  consultation  with 
representatives  of  other  Western  Allied  Gov- 
ernments, such  as  those  of  Italy,  who  have 
sometimes  felt  their  views  were  not  fully 
taken  into  account  in  determining  Western 
diplomatic  moves. 

The  first  real  sign  that  the  Western  Pow- 
ers were  prepared  to  face  the  Soviet  Union 
with  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  Oerman 
settlement  was  the  fresh  approach  toward 
reunification  the  West  Germans  seemed  to 
have  adopted.  Reliable  sources  said  instruc- 
tions embodying  the  alteration  in  the  West 
German  position  had  been/^eceived  by  the 
working  group  here. 

Bonn's  representatives  now  are  prepared 
to  discuss  witb  their  allies  prop>08al8  for 
Oerman  reunification  that  would  not  include 
free  all -Oerman  elections  as  a  necessary  first 
step. 

As  a  further  sign  of  West  Oerman  willing- 
ness to  compromise,  the  German  diplomats 
were  said  to  be  ready  also  to  talk  about  pos- 
sibilities of  face-to-face  meetings  with  East 
German  representatives.  Such  meetings,  If 
they  were  held  in  the  future,  would  not  con- 
stitute negotiations  in  the  view  of  the  West 
German  Foreign  Ministry. 

The  West  Germans'  willingness  even  to 
consider  such  meetings  with  the  East  Ger- 
mans represents  a  major  shift  In  approach. 
It  was  believed  here  that  West  Germany's 
leaders  were  prepared  to  consider  such  meet- 
ings only  because  they  recognized  there  prob- 
ably would  be  no  other  way  to  work  out 
steps  toward  tmlfication  in  the  absence  of 
elections  throughout  Germany  to  select  a 
government  for  a  unified  country. 

Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  is  reported  to 
be  uneasy  about  making  these  shifts  In  his 
government's  position.    Apparently  he  Is  not 


convinced  that  they  are  either  wise  or  can 
succeed.  He  has  been  willing  to  enable  his 
representatives  here  at  last  to  discuss  them 
only  as  a  result  of  considerable  pressure  In- 
side West  Germany  and  in  recognition  of 
his  allies'  desire  to  consider  all  possibilities. 

It  is  clear  that  before  there  can  be  a  West- 
ern Allied  agreement  on  any  proposal  em- 
bodying these  two  ideas — postponing  free 
elections  for  a  time  and  setting  up  meetings 
with  East  German  offlcials — there  would  be 
long  scrutiny  in  Bonn.  Chancellor  Adenauer 
would  have  to  be  convinced  that  the  results 
of  these  concessions  would  be  a  major  ad- 
vance toward  reunification  of  his  country  In 
freedom. 

All  of  these  moves  suggest  that  the  West- 
ern Powers  are  prepared  to  produce  a  some- 
what new  and  fairly  comprehensive  program 
for  solution  of  the  German  problem.  There 
is  not  too  much  optimism,  however,  among 
most  competent  observers  that  they  will  lead 
to  any  speedy  or  easy  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  observers  warn  against  a  tendency 
to  confuse  progress  inside  the  Western  Alli- 
ance with  an  advance  toward  a  settlement  of 
major  problems  dividing  the  Communist  and 
non-Communist  worlds. 

WARNING    SIGNALS    RAISED 

Experts  raise  the  following  warning  signals 
for  those  who  are  Inclined  to  rush  to  the 
conclusion  that  quick  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  possible: 

The  Soviet  Union  may  turn  down  the 
Western  plan  without  further  ado.  Moscow 
has  called  for  a  conference  on  a  Oerman 
peace  treaty  that  would  do  nothing  about 
unifying  the  country.  The  Soviet  leaders 
may  insist  that  discussion  of  other  issues  is 
not  necessary. 

Moscow  may  insist  that,  if  the  Western 
Big  Three  are  to  take  part  in  a  foreign  min- 
isters' meeting,  three  Communist  states  also 
should  participate.  The  West  has  refused  to 
accept  this  parity  argument  in  the  past. 

Despite  Western  willingness  to  revise  its 
stand  on  German  reunification,  the  Soviet 
leader^  have  given  no  sign  they  want  or  ex- 
pect thfe  two  Oerman  states  to  be  unified 
under  any  foreseeable  circumstances. 

Past  meetings  on  Oerman  reunification 
and  on  European  security  have  fioundered 
on  issues  such  as  setting  up  control  ma- 
chinery, and  there  is  no  sign  Moscow  has 
changed  its  mind  about  these  matters. 

ADVANTAGES    ARE    NOTED 

These  and  other  factors  cause  many  ex- 
perts here  to  believe  that  there  Is  little  like- 
lihood that  a  foreign  ministers'  meeting  such 
as  the  West  is  about  to  propose  has  much 
chance  of  success.  But  they  see  the  follow- 
ing advantages: 

If  a  meeting  can  be  arranged,  it  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  explore  how  serious 
Moscow  is  about  relaxing  tension  in  the 
world. 

While  talks  about  Germany  and  European 
problems  are  underway.  It  Is  felt  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  press  Its  threats  to  turn  over 
its  occupation  function  in  East  Germany  to 
the  German  Communists,  thus  endangering 
the  Western  Allies'  position  in  Berlin. 

The  West  is  desperately  anxious  to  assume 
the  initiative  in  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  Moscow  has  enjoyed  so  long, 
and  the  present  situation  opens  the  way  to 
do  so. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  went  to  Europe 
this  week  to  help  work  out  the  position  the 
Western  Allies  will  adopt  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  foreign  ministers'  meeting  and  in 
face  of  a  threatened  crisis  over  Berlin.  It 
was  reported  here  that  if  Moscow  accepted 
the  new  Western  Allies'  bid  for  an  East- West 
meeting,  a  preliminary  conference  of  West- 
ern foreign  ministers  would  precede  it. 


[From    the    Washington    Daily    News,    Feb. 
14. 1969] 

Still  No  Rxbult 

Warsaw,  February  14. — U.S.  Ambassador 
Jacob  Beam  met  for  ai^  hours  yesterday  «ith 
Communist  Chinese  Ambassador  Wang  Plng- 
nan  in  the  marathon  Formosa  peace  talks 
here. 

The  Ambassadors  met  last  on  January  0. 
They  scheduled  the  next  meeting  for  March 
19. 

Point  7 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  1969] 

Soviet  Shift    Seen    on    German    Voting— 
Khrushchev  Said  To  Support  Free  Elec- 
tions IF  the  Two  Oermants  Set  Them  Up 
Moscow.    February    3. — Premier    Nlklta   S. 
Khrushchev    was    reported    tonight    to    have 
offered  support  for  a  plan  to  unify  Germany 
through  free  elections  if  West  Germany  con- 
sented  to  negotiate  the  arrangements  with 
the  East  German  Communist  regime. 

According  to  informed  diplomats  here, 
Mr.  Khru.shchev  outlined  this,  view  at 
length  for  Dr.  Hans  "Kroll,  West  German 
Ambassador,  who  was  summoned  to  the 
Premier's  Kremlin  office  yesterday.  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Valerian  A.  Zorln  attended 
the  2-hour-and-15-minute  discussion. 

[While  various  European  capitals  were 
sharpening  discussions  on  Germany,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  left  for  London  to  dis- 
cuss there  and  in  Paris  and  Bonn  a  unified 
policy  on  Germany  to  present  to  the  Soviet 
Union.] 

SOVIET    CRmCIZE    PLAN 

It  was  not  known  what  other  conditions 
and  opinions  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, who  said  a  week  ago  that  neither  of 
the  two  Germanys  could  be  eliminated 
"without  touching  off  a  world  war." 

West  German  diplomats  here  have  re- 
fused all  comment  on  yesterday's  meeting. 
After  it  Dr.  KroU  would  say  only  that  the 
matter  was  "very  delicate"  and  that  be 
could  not  comment.  Llewellyn  E.  Thomp- 
son, Jr.  US.  Ambassador,  presumably  re- 
ceived a  full  briefing  on  the  discussion  at  a 
talk  with  Dr.  Kroll  this  morning. 

The  traditional  Soviet  view  has  been  that 
the  unification  of  Germany  could  be  ne- 
gotiated only  by  two  existing  governments 
without  Interference  by  the  Big  Four.  The 
Russians  have  also  maintained  that  the 
West's  demand  for  free  elections  was  noth- 
ing but  a  trick  designed  to  "swallow  up" 
the  East  German  Communists  and  to  In- 
corpornte  a  united  Germany  into  the  At- 
lantic Alliance. 

Soviet  leaders  have  expressed  great  In- 
terests in  Secretary  of  State  Dulles'  recent 
comment  that  free  elections  were  not  the 
only  way  to  unite  Germany  In  an  obvious 
effort  to  demonstraate  Soviet  malleability  on 
the  subject,  Mr  Khrushchev,  in  his  speech 
to  the  Communist  Party  Congress  last  Tues- 
day remarked  that  he  was  not  opposed  to 
free  elections. 

The  speech  was  especially  severe  on  Chan- 
cellor Konrad  Adenauer  of  West  Germany, 
but  it  Included  this  paragraph: 

"Western  propaganda  loudly  accuses  the 
Soviet  Union  of  opposing  German  reunifi- 
cation by  free  elections.  We  have  never  ob- 
jected to  free  elections.  But  again  the  issue 
must  be  settled  by  the  Germans  themselves. 
We  want  all  questions  pertaining  to  Oer- 
man reunification  to  be  solved  by  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  German  states  and 
not  the  way  Adenauer  wants  it — through 
pressure  by  foreign  powers,  through  their 
interference  in  domwtic  affairs  of  the  Oer- 
man people  and  by  swallowing  up  the  Ger- 
man I>emocratic  Republic  [East  Germany]." 

Mr.  Khrushchev  reiterated  Moscow's  sup- 
port  of   a   plan    to   "confederate"   the   two 
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Germanys   as   a   start  toward  complete   re- 
unification. 

It  is  not  known  wbetber  Mr.  Kbrxisbchev 
went  any  further  yesterday.  It  Is  thought 
here  that  he  wanted  to  outline  Soviet  views 
before  the  Germans,  British  and  French  be- 
gan their  tallcs  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  who  flew  to  London  today. 


[  From  the  New  York  Times  ] 

Signs  or  Shift  bt  Bonn 

(By  Sydney  Gruson) 

Bonn,   Germany,  February  3. — There   are 

signs  that  Bonn  Is  beginning  to  come  closer 

to    Washington's    thinking    on    the    German 

question    even     before    Secretary    of    State 

Dulles  f-rrlves  here  this  week. 

The  latest  Indication  concerns  the  neces- 
sity of  making  free  elections  a  prerequisite 
for  any  moves  toward  reunification. 

For  years  Chancellor  Adenauer  has  Insisted 
they  must  come  fir.st.  But  last  night  a  lead- 
ing member  of  tlie  Chancellor's  Christian 
Democratic  Union  backed  away  from  this 
stP.nd. 

Dr  Helnrlch  Krone,  majority  leader  in 
parliament,  told  a  party  meeting  In  Munich 
that  while  free  elections  remained  a  basic 
element  for  a  German  solution,  they  no 
longer  needed  to  take  first  place  In  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Dulles  has  said  that  reunification 
might  be  broii«;ht  about  without  free  elec- 
tions, although  that  Is  the  natural  and 
preferable  way.  This  leaves  a  gap  between 
his  position  and  Bonn's,  but  one  not  so  wide 
as  it  was  only  last  month,  when  Mr.  Dulles 
voiced  his  stand. 

Another  important  sign  of  change  was  a 
statement  yesterday  giving  the  West  Ger- 
man Government's  support  to  the  idea  of  an 
East-West  foreign  ministers'  conference  on 
Germany  before  the  end  of  May.  That  is 
Moscow's  deadline  for  transferring  Soviet 
responsibilities  for  access  to  West  Berlin 
to  the  East  Germans 

In  general  Chancellor  Adenauer's  think- 
ing seems  to  be  reacliing  for  a  new  flexibility 
to  match  the  appearance  of  flexibility  in  Mr. 
Dulles  But  It  concerns  tactics,  not  tlie  basic 
attitude  that  Dr.  Adenauer  has  always 
preached,  which  is  that  any  move  weakening 
West  Germany's  close  ties  with  tiie  Atlantic 
community  would  be  disastrous. 

To  observers  here  the  rapprochement  be- 
tween Bonn  and  Washington  seemed  to  have 
l>een  made  possible  by  the  conviction  that 
Mr.  Dulles'  fundamental  policies  also  re- 
main unchanged.  Observers  here  believe 
that  the  Secretary's  newly  displayed  flexi- 
bility concerns  appruaich.  not  content. 

The  analysis  made  by  both  Western  diplo- 
mats and  many  Germans  In  Bonn  is  that  Mr. 
Dul'ios'  maximum  aim  now  is  to  test  Moscow's 
re.icJiness  to  mr.ke  co:icpsslons  on  Its  long- 
standing German  position.  For  that  purpose 
a  willingness  to  confer  and  some  evidence 
of    ncxibility   are  essential. 

But  none  of  these  observers  really  believe 
tliat  there  is  any  chance  for  es.';ential  change 
in  the  Soviet  position.  Therefore,  the  test 
would  also  be  designed.  If  Its  results  are 
nCp^ative.  to  show  up  Soviet  intransigence. 

For  years  the  West  has  taken  most  of  the 
onus  for  standing  pat  on  Germany  and  re- 
fusing to  explore  compromise  solutions.  The 
minimum  aim  of  the  new  tactic.  It  is  be- 
lieved here,  would  be  to  shift  the  blame  in  a 
way  that  Is  clearly  illuminated  to  world 
public  opinion. 

Communist  sources,  speaking  privately, 
have  indicated  that  the  Western  appraisal 
of  Soviet  determination  to  maintain  com- 
munism in  East  Germany  Is  ccarect.  It  has 
been  argued  in  the  West,  especially  among 
Socialist  Parties,  that  the  pull  of  West  Ger- 
many in  any  confederation  would  eventually 
overwhelm  East  German  communism.     But 


the  Communists  Indicate  that  If  such  a  thing 
ever  seemed  to  be  happening,  the  Russians 
would  move  back  In,  perhaps  with  force,  to 
protect  the  territorial  boundaries  of  their 
Ideology. 

Points  8  and  9 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Dec.  29, 
1958] 

An  Alternative  in  Europe 

Now  that  the  West  has  delivered  Its  reply 
to  Moscow  on  the  German  question,  the  door 
Is  ofBclally  open  for  a  Big  Four  conference 
this  spring  to  discuss  not  only  Berlin  and  not 
only  Germany,  but  security  arrangements  for 
the  whole  of  Central  Europe  as  well. 

The  West  has  again  made  clear,  quite  prop- 
erly, that  It  will  not  be  thrown  out  of  Bsrlln 
and  will  not  recognize  any  unilateral  changes 
of  the  present  agreements  controlling  the 
city.  But  It  has  gone  farther.  It  has  in- 
vited a  general  negotiation  on  the  whole 
problem  of  European  security,  and  it  has 
fortunately  refrained  from  merely  reiterating 
Its  own  previously  rejected  proposals  for  the 
unification  of  Germany.  If  the  Russians  se- 
riously want  to  talk,  the  stage  Is  set. 

It  took  the  Allies  Just  over  a  month  to 
agree  on  this  approach.  They  will  now  face 
a  natural  temptation  to  rest  on  their  diplo- 
matic oars  and  wait  for  the  next  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  Russians.  The  temptation 
should  be  resisted.  Instead  of  concentrating 
upon  speculation  as  to  what  the  Russians 
may  propose  in  any  negotiation,  the  West 
would  better  devote  all  Its  imagination  and 
constructive  effort  to  developing  proposals  of 
Its  own.  And  this  means  answering,  first  of 
all.  soul-searching  questions  like  these: 

Can  Western  security  requirements  be  sat- 
isfied without  basing  nuclear  weapons  on 
German  soil? 

Can  the  West  get  along  without  Germany 
In  NATO? 

Can  the  West  accept  a  demilitarized  zone 
across  Central  Europe  including  parts  of  all 
of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia? 

These  questions  need  to  be  answered  be- 
cause they  go  to  the  heart  of  a  possible  al- 
ternative to  the  present  situation  of  Central 
Europe.  Nobody  can  know,  of  course,  wheth- 
er the  Soviet  Union  would  accept  an  alterna- 
tive. We  do  know,  however,  that  In  its 
November  27  note  on  Berlin  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment proposed.  In  lieu  of  Its  threatened 
termination  of  the  four-power  status  of  Ber- 
lin, a  German  policy  embracing: 
"•  •  •  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  from  NATO  with  the 
simultaneous  withdrawal  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  from  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  Organization  and  the  achievement  of 
agreement  whereby,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Potsdam  agreement,  neither 
of  the  two  German  states  will  have  any  armed 
forces  In  excess  of  those  needed  to  maintain 
law  and  order  at  home  and  guard  the 
frontiers." 

Whether  this  suggestion  offers  a  real  basis 
for  negotiation  can  be  discovered  only  by 
detailed  and  confidential  discussion.  As 
Marquis  Chllds  reports,  a  growing  school  of 
thought  in  Washington  believes  that  the 
Russians  do  want  an  agreement  on  Germany. 
Just  as  in  1955  they  accepted  an  agreement 
on  Austria.  If  they  can  get  one  without  aban- 
doning their  position  In  Eastern  Europe.  But 
whatever  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  wliat  is 
Important  for  the  West  is  its  own  point  of 
view. 

Our  leaders  ought  to  reexamine  our  posi- 
tion with  great  care.  For  if  we  could  offer 
a  safeguarded  plan  of  military  disengage- 
ment in  Europe  as  an  alternative  to  existing 
tensions,  the  West's  moral  position  before 
the  world  would  be  immensely  strengthened 
whether  the  Russians  accepted  it  or  not. 


[Prom  tbe  Sunday  Times.  Feb.  1,  195»I 

NATO     Limits     U.S.     Policy — ^Problem     o» 
German  Unity 

(By  Henry  Brandon) 

Neither  Mr.  Khrushchev's  boast  at  the 
Moscow  party  congress  this  week  that  Rus- 
sian intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  are 
now  in  serial  production,  nor  the  prospects 
that  the  uncertainties  of  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion will  continue  for  some  time,  is  likely  to 
Induce  the  United  States  to  alter  funda- 
mentally its  policy  on  Germany.  This  policy 
is  tied  directly  to  NATO  military  strategy. 

With  American  ICBM  development  sub- 
stantially behind  Russia's.  NATO,  with  Its 
air  and  intermediate-range  ballistic  missile 
bases,  Is  part  of  the  diversification  of  the 
means  of  delivery  by  which  the  United 
States  counterbalances  tbe  Soviet  ICBM 
lead. 

While  the  serious  missile  gap  lasts,  NATO, 
in  the  eyes  of  American  military  planners, 
will  also  remain  for  some  time  an  indis- 
pensable supplement  to  the  overall  hydro- 
gen deterrent  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
These  facts  impose  limitations  on  substan- 
tial changes  of  NATO  strategy  and  therefore 
on  American  policy  on  Germany.  But  they 
do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  gradual 
modifications. 

not  inflexible 

It  is  Ideas  for  such  modifications  that  Mr. 
Dulles  is  studying  now.  For  the  first  time, 
the  American  approach  to  the  German  ques- 
tion is  not  completely  infiexlble.  Mr.  Dulles 
Is  really  searching  for  some  freedom  of 
maneuver  for  negotiation  at  the  next  four- 
power  foreign  ministers'  meeting. 

Though  Mr.  Dulles'  modified  approach  to 
the  German  problem  is  more  tactical  than 
substantive,  it  has  alarmed  Bonn.  When- 
ever the  United  States  shows  an  inclination 
toward  ficxlbillty.  Europe  tends  to  tighten 
up  anxiously;  and  whenever  the  United 
States  remains  unbending,  Europe  is  critical. 

call  to  ADENAUER 

But  this  time  Mr.  Dulles  is  Imploring  Dr. 
Adenauer,  the  West  German  Chancellor, 
that  the  Initiative  for  a  solution  of  the 
German  problem  must  not  become  Moscow's 
monopoly.  Mr.  Dulles  has  finally  come  to 
tills  conclusion  for  these  reasons: 

1.  It  is  no  use  going  to  a  conference  with- 
out having  something  to  offer  for  negotia- 
tion. 

2.  He  does  not  want  to  negotiate  about 
Berlin  only. 

3.  Americans  believe  the  East  German 
regime's  position  is  so  uneasy  that  it  would 
be  worth  investigating  some  ways  of  asso- 
ciating it  with  an  economically  strong  West 
Germany  that  would  further  test  the  re- 
gime's staying  power. 

4.  There  is  some  concern  that,  unless  the 
West  sliows  some  flexibility  in  negotiations 
for  the  unification  of  Germany,  West  Ger- 
man public  opinion  might  became  restive. 
It  is  thought  it  is  time  to  prove  more  con- 
vincingly that  it  is  the  Russians  who  are 
preventing  German  unification. 

The  reexamination  of  policy  on  Germany 
must  not  involve  a  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  all  of  West  Germany— at  least, 
not  during  the  present  stage  of  missile 
development. 

This  still  leaves  room  for  considering 
schemes  such  as  putting  tlie  question  of 
German  nuclear  rearmament  on  the  bar- 
gaining table  to  find  out  what  Russia  would 
be  willing  to  trade  against  It,  and  gradually 
associating  the  two  Germanys  with  a  view  to 
eventual  reunification. 

If  nothing  else,  Mr.  Dulles  Is  anxious  to 
inquire  more  into  the  basic  motives  of  Rus- 
sian policy  in  Germany.  His  attempts  to 
find  out  more  about  this  from  Mr.  Mikoyan 
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•ppctfently  failed  completely.  It  Is  now  con- 
cluded here  that  Mr.  Mlkoyan's  mission  was 
public,  not  private,  diplomacy;  but  officials 
feel  that.  Judging  by  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
speech  before  the  party  congress,  It  was 
useful  In  that  Mr.  Mllcoyan  must  have  re- 
ported In  terms  relatively  free  of  old  dogmas 
about  the  real  state  of  the  American 
economy. 

It  is  Important  to  find  out  more  accurately 
what  motivates  Russian  policy  In  Germany 
because  at  present  British  and  American  es- 
timates differ  In  emphasis.  British  experts 
believe  that  what  prompted  Mr.  Khrushchev 
to  stage  the  Berlin  crisis  was  to  force  talks 
about  Germany  In  general  and  the  nuclear 
rearmament  of  West  Germany  In  particular. 

RUSSIA  s   rE.^R 

The  assumption  Is  that  the  Russians  are 
afraid  West  Germany  ultimately  will  become 
the  strongest  continental  mrmber  of 
NATO  and  then  will  try  to  use  the  fact  to 
advance  her  own  national  alms. 

On  the  other  hand,  State  Department  offi- 
cials are  more  Inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Khriuhchev's  objective  Is  to  bolster  the 
shaky  East  German  regime  and  make  East 
Germany  more  proof  against  further  Internal 
disintegration.  The  United  States  seeks  a 
middle  way  between  the  st.ind-fast  position 
of  Bonn  and  the  British  Ideas,  which  are 
considered  here  to  be  too  far  reaching. 

France  has  now  Informed  the  United 
States  that  she  Is  against  a  foreign  ministers' 
meeting  before  Mr.  Khrushchev's  deadline 
In  May. 

Though  Mr.  Dulles'  new  approaches  are 
chleQy  designed  to  wrest  the  diplomatic  ini- 
tiative from  Moscow  without  abandoning 
basic  principles.  It  Is  still  uncertain  whether 
Dr.  Adenauer  can  be  brought  round  to  accept 
them.  Here,  as  well  as  In  London,  It  Is  hoped 
that  a  new  phase  in  negotiations  with  Ru.ssla 
will  toon  begin,  and  that  gradually  progres.s 
can  b«  made  which  would  inaure  a  lessening 
oX  t«aalon. 

iDrrORUt    COMMINTS  ON   Rrmmiks 

[Prom  tho  Waahtugtou  N«wa,  FVb,  U,  IMO] 

Thb  Omman   PnoaucM 

Tha  Blaia  Department  hus  welpvimttl  iha 

▼arioua  lUaaa  uu  <>»rn\auy  ixnareU  by  Jl»n«tvMr 

MiKi  Kl4kNari»un  ^vr  UUvxiMUv^t  mi\(I  Mpl^vrA* 

lt*«UtM\a  '*1^a^^^u  a«»*»Uuu  '  ki«((  nU^rttv  a*  \\ 
wm  t)U\ar«  txftwetl  lu  \\\*  *^x\\*  a^Mri*  \\\ 
•earth  »vt  a  m^UtUon  lo  a  p^M»l<^in  ihttU  \>u« 
<M)>MMt«  remauva  a  ctMtiiU)\«  tt<\t\t«r. 

tt^>KM  w««kit  aitrt  !<hK)^<JU-y  DuIIm  itet  In 
motion  a  eon\i»)ei«  reexMiwlimttou  of  all 
rac«ta  of  ihta  prv>blem.  Many  of  the  Ideas 
Senator  MANartKtn  diacuaaed  are  bclnR  atvid- 
led  and  re«-elghed  in  the  light  of  today 'a 
developmenta. 

If  the  partition  of  Germany  could  b*  sat- 
isfactorily resolved  with  Justice,  aome  of  the 
heat  m  the  East-West  conflict  might  dimin- 
ish. Until  then  it  remains  a  sort  of  time 
bomb  in  central  Europe. 

The  chances  may  not  be  any  better  today 
than  they  have  been  In  the  last  13  years. 
But  unlec«  we  are  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  present  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous 
status  quo  forever,  periodical  new  efforts 
mxist  be  made.  The  world  does  not  stand 
still — nor  does  Germany. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  Soviets  have 
reopened  this  slumbering  issue — and  we 
must  be  ready  within  months  to  try  to  ne- 
gotiate with  them  again.  It  will  take  the 
product  of  the  best  minds  we  have  In  this 
country  to  find  a  new  negotiating  formula — 
one  that  fits  today's  conditions  In  contrast 
to  formulae  which  are  now  outdated. 

Senator  Mansfuld  made  it  clear  that  the 
responsibility  for  a  new  policy  rests  with  the 
President  and  hla  Secretary  of  State,  but  that 
in  the  meantime  the  Senate  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  debate,  discuss,  and  advise.  That  Is 
the  way  things  are  done  in  this  country.    To 


any  who  might  be  ,,  tempted  to  Interpret 
either  the  Senator's  speech  or  the  continuing 
discussion  of  Germany  in  this  country  as  a 
sign  of  division  or  confusion,  Mr.  Manstixlo 
reminded : 

"When  the  President  speaks  officially  on 
Germany  he  will  be  speaking  for  all  of  us 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  what  he  says." 


[Prom  New  York  Times,  Feb.  14.  1959 1 
The  M.^NsrtiLD  Proposals 

The  Western  Powers  are  now  enq.-iged  In  a 
wholesale  review  of  their  policies  on  Germany 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  Snvict  ultimatum  on 
Berlin  with  new  initiatives  and  prcig.-anis 
designed  to  test  to  the  limit  of  any  possible 
Western  concessions  the  real  Soviet  Inten- 
tions. Meantime  the  search  for  new  pro- 
grams and  formulas  continues,  and  while  It 
continues  a  contribution  of  any  new  Ideas 
and  suggestions  can  be  only  welcome  and 
helpful. 

An  attempt  to  make  such  a  contribution 
has  been  made  by  Senator  Mansfield,  recog- 
nized as  a  D:mocratlc  expert  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. In  it  the  Senator  has  made  some 
points  which  need  constant  emphasis.  He 
is  rlglit  in  emphasizing  tliat  the  problem 
of  German  rcunihcatlun  Is  the  key  to  the 
pcvice  of  Europe  and  that  tMs  problem  Is  now 
moving  toward  a  crisis.  He  is  equally  right 
in  calling  on  the  administration.  Congre.ss 
and  the  whole  West  to  st/hd  fa.^t  In  Berlin 
He  Is  also  right  In  empha.'^izlng  that  German 
reunification  mu-^t  be  accompanied  by  a  se- 
curity system  that  safeguards  both  Ger- 
many's  neighbors   and   Germany   itself. 

But  In  attempting  to  work  out  formulas 
for  attaining  these  ends  Senator  MANsrirtn 
has  been  lured  into  propositions  which  can 
only  throw  confusion  Into  the  Western  ranks, 
Impair  Western  unity,  and  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  press  for  a  Western  surrender.  In- 
deed, there  la  an  ominous,  though  of  course 
unintentional,  parallel  between  Senator 
MANiriEiDi  propoaala  and  thoae  of  Premier 
Khrualichev. 

Like  Premier  Khruahchev.  Cienntar  Mans. 
riKiu  lu>Uti  thKt  there  are  now  twu  Uermun 
ktateai,  (\r  p^Utttcal  axtthuritiea.  even  If  KH»t 
Germany  la  ruled  by  pupp^ta  n\anlpv»Utwl 
by  Mv»\H^w,  an<t  <h*t  ^herelvxre  Uetmen  re- 
\uuiu'ai««v4t  ran  no  lm\|er  be  br^^uttl^i  «Ut»ui 
by  \\\*  BiH  r\>v»r  ISx^-ere  bu»  \^\\f  by  MlKa 
lieueen  the  ^^^s^  Oernuu*  re»tin\ee  if  avion 
t^lka  invwlve  a  tlenree  «vt  m^Htitiiion  \A  Kvi>« 
tW«\eny.  live  »en.*^\r  l«  wiiUna  »<»  «<s*ei>« 
n\At,  lBn»ri»va  the  Xw\  \\\<\\  \\\  \\^<^t\\\^  nua 
mean*  elllver  re*iHtn'«in«  Ctermnn  |»erui(<\n 
or  ^\r<'ln^l  Wett  Oermnny  into  a  deal  with 
Mivacow  aa  Knat  nermnny'a  maater. 

Like  Premier  Khrushchev,  *ho  inaUta  on 
preserving  the  aoclal  g.ilns  (meaning  the 
Communist  regime)  In  East  Germany.  Sena- 
tor  Manshkld  la  willing  to  accept  a  not 
fully  representative  democracy  In  East 
Germany,  which  would  make  the  East  Gor- 
man regime  the  Communist  Trojan  Horse 
In  a  united  Germany.  He  thinks  that  East 
Germans  should  have  "some  genuine  choice 
In  the  form  of  control  exercised  over  them." 
but  regards  free  elections  as  merely  an  un- 
realizable slogan — without  making  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  a  genuine  choice  Is  to 
be  manifested  under  a  Communist  regime. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  Immediately  most 
Important,  Senator  Mansfield,  like  Premier 
Khrushchev,  proposes  to  take  Berlin  out  of 
the  context  of  the  German  problem  and  deal 
with  It  separately.  The  Senator  would  re- 
unite Greater  Berlin  under  an  all-Berlin 
government,  withdraw  the  Western  forces, 
and  replace  them  first  with  a  United  Nations 
police  force  and  later  with  German  mllltla 
under  NATO  guarantees.  Quite  aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  already  an- 
nexed East  Berlin  to  East  Germany,  and 
that  West  Berlin  t>elong8  to  neither  West 
Germany  nor  NATO,  this  proposal  not  only 
prejudices  Western   rights   in   Berlin   but   is 


the  surest  way  to  a  conquest  of  free  Berlin 
by  a  Communist-dominated  mllltla. 

Senator  M^Nsrmj)  admits  that  he  "can  be 
wrong."  He  is  wrong,  we  believe,  on  these 
points,  and  the  sooner  be  rectifies  them  the 
better  for  the  West  and  for  peace. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  15,  1959] 
Mr.   Dulles'  Illness 

The  news  that  Secretary  Dullea'  Illness  la 
cancer,  and  that  he  will  have  to  take  an 
iinmediute  leave  of  absence  while  undergo- 
ing r;'id.atlon  therapy  is  admittedly  a  shock. 
This  Is  not  brcause  the  prugnosis  for  cancer 
Is  as  <ll.':heartenli.g  as  it  u.scd  to  be.  Mr. 
Dulles  hus  groat  courage  and  great  endur- 
ance. If  any  man  In  the  condition  indl- 
c.ited  can  recover.  Mr.  Dulles  can.  and  that 
he  win  c!i)  so  is  tlie  fervent  hope  and  prayer 
that  will  go  uj)  everywhere  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  free  world.  We  need 
John  F.Jtiter  Dulles. 

On  the  verge  of  71  Mr.  Dulles'  physlcial 
achievements  as  well  as  his  intellectual  la- 
b<irs  h.we  been  remarkable — and  even  star- 
tling. Since  becoming  Secretary  of  State  he 
has  traveled  560.000  miles — well  over  a  round 
trip  to  the  moon  From  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer In  Bonn  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  In  Taipei  he  has  taught  powerful  In- 
dlvldu.'ils  to  depend  on  his  personal  presence 
and  advice.  The  strain  of  this  travel  and 
the  profound  responsibility  that  went  with 
it  day  and  night,  week  In  and  week  out, 
year  in  and  year  out.  would  have  worn  any- 
bfidy  down.  Mr  Dulles  endured  these  hard- 
ships like  a  g' od  soldier.  Now  he  is 
wounded  and  must  retire  from  action  for  a 
time.     That,  too,   is   the  destiny  of  soldiers. 

Nj  one  can  rpalt?e  more  keenly  than  Mr. 
Dulles  how  unfortunate  It  Is  that  he  cannot 
at  this  precise  moment  be  fully  active.  We 
are  approaching  a  crisis  over  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin, over  our  entire  relationship  with  Russia, 
and  possibly  over  the  Immediate  future  of 
the  whole  free  world  Senator  MANsnctD 
appenreu  to  be  Aigiilng  last  frUlny  for  what 
cnjlrt  l>e  CHllfd  4n  agonlalnir  reappralaal  of 
ovir  European  p»^nry  Senator  MANtnivali 
n\Aln  theaU  »(>em«  tu  ua  to  be  wrong,  but  be 
<t*.es  ha>e  to  be  atuwered  and  aUeruaUvea 
hi>\e  to  be  fuund 

Ttu>a,  Mt  the  very  n>>\n\ent  when  ^be  fruitt 
of  (I  vf^vra  of  the  \WKy*\  a(^l\«ovla  w^vrk  are  al 
at  K«»,  II  la  a  ton\>entlnB  aMnatio»\  utat  M^^ 
IViiiea  ftniu  hun»rir  in  We  rvilly  t»eUe\-e  aa 
inu't  eveix-^vne  >fch«»  kn^'wa  ihe  mi«n  an«l  hU 
wsNTk  thit  hl»  <>»nf*rn  t«^rty  ta  iwa  h^r  hia 
peratvnal  welUbeina  than  for  the  aeeurlty  of 
hi*  r^>vi>>try  nnrt  of  the  demoeret'e  wr^rld. 

I»  mn-  be  that  thla  preaent  emerfency  wlU 
retj\ilre  via  to  rervamlne  the  Me  and  fxine- 
tinn  of  the  st.^te  De|>«rtmenl.  We  have 
placed  too  heavy  a  burden  on  one  man — a 
devoted.  Intellig-nt,  quietly  heroic  man.  It 
W!\8  too  much  to  ask. 

It  will  now  bo  neces-^ary — not.  we  hope,  to 
find  a  successor  for  Mr  Dulles — but  to  re- 
organize the  top  levels  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  meet  this  crisis.  The  Department 
hn.-?  extraordinarily  able  men.  Including  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  now  Acting  Secre- 
tary, Christian  A  Herter.  and  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  C.  Douglas  Dillon  Such 
men  can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  forward 
the  policies  pursued  by  Secretary  Dulles  and 
approved  by  the  President.  But  the  lesson 
taught  by  Mr.  Dulles'  breakdown  might  lead 
to  some  change  In  the  method  of  day  by  day 
direction  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  ulti- 
mate responsibility  must  rest  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  through  him  with  the  President. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  thinking  is  more 
important  than  traveling.  Mr.  Dulles  has 
been,  in  a  way.  the  victim  of  the  very  ease 
with  which  men  get  around  the  world  to- 
day. 

In  the  weeks  to  come  we  shall  undoubt- 
edly see  sicnlflcant  shifts  in  the  front  ranks 
of    the    State    Department.     The    expected 
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meeting  of  Western  foreign  ministers  In 
Paris  In  March  will  not  »>e  called  off  because 
one  man  is  unable  to  be  there.  Our  na- 
tional policies — to  stand  firm  for  even  the 
smallest  threatened  islands  of  democracy, 
such  as  West  Berlin,  to  offer  conciliatory 
programs  insofar  as  we  can  do  so  without 
compromising  freedom — these  have  been 
fixed,  are  nonpartisan,  and  will  endure. 

We  must  now  hope  not  merely  for  Secre- 
tary Dulles'  safety  and  recovery  but  that  we 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  advice.  We  need  that  advice 
far  more  than  w?  need  Ills  physical  presence 
in  an  airplane  or  In  some  faraway  capital. 
For  the  country'3  sake  as  well  as  for  his  own, 
we  wish  him  well. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb  16.  19591 
The  World  Perspective 
It  may  be  true,  as  is  often  said,  that  those 
wh'i  live  at  a  given  time  cannot  have  as  good 
a  perspective  on  the  events  of  their  era  as 
c:\n  historians  writing  decades  afterward. 
Yet  the  effort  to  obtain  perspective  on  one's 
own  time  is  one  that  must  be  made,  for  with- 
out some  kind  of  framework  of  interpreta- 
tl'ui  there  is  only  a  chaos  of  unrelated,  es- 
seiitiaily   meaningless  facts. 

The  key  to  a  per.«pectlve  on  the  present 
world  situation  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  right  now  In  a  time  of  swift  change. 
An  unfortunate  symbol  of  that  change  is  the 
news  that  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  is  so  ill 
that  many  of  his  difficult  duties  must  be 
t.'ken  over  by  others.  This  misfortune  was 
made  known  after  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan 
of  Britain  had  decided  to  visit  Moscow  this 
week  and  Senator  Mansfield  had  spoken  on 
the  Senate  floor — In  many  respects  un- 
wisely— for  changes  in  the  Western  approach 
to  the  problem  of  Germany.  And  behind 
these  and  other  signs  of  ferment  in  Western 
political  thinking  and  action  ia  the  omlnoua 
deadline  Khrushchev  haa  aet  for  West  Berlin, 
a  deadline  now  little  more  than  3  montha 
away. 

In  the  Communist  world  there  are  change 
and  ten»Uiua,  t(H\  though  great  effoiia  are 
nxarte  to  hide  that  reivUty,  The  relutlona  l»e« 
tween  the  lioviet  Vnhm  and  ChlnA  ure  ob< 
viovialy  tjMite  UUlerent  to<»«y  fr\»»n  wUivt  they 
were  h  few  yeara  w^v  when  Punvnwinut  t^hma 
w«v»  atiU  only  rev^v'Mrrinn  t^ui\  the  va\>\nv»l*  of 
tta  elMl  w«»  l.'vot  \ve*kenvt«  fxvr  eaivnvple, 
Kt^MixHtw  antt  reipmit  ("eleUtate^t  the  ninth 
i>niv\\efe«rv  vMt  thMr  ttiMty  of  fMenv<*h»n  atvrt 
«m«nre  with  nwn'h  talk  \sX  vinahakrttvle  Mivlty 
lt«it  the  w\>rld  of  H>?vt»  la  not  the  wotld  or 
luntt  and  Krvii'hrhev'a  relntlon  to  Mno  tod«y 
tannov  l>e  at^d  la  ivot  what  MtalinV  wna 

tt  la  nUo  clear  that  the  thvindert>vii«  r«all» 
Iftrtea  both  Moacnw  and  PolplUR  direct  bo 
<»ftrn  npalnst  Vviptvilnvla  ^-ould  not  he 
needed  if  Yugnalavla'a  succesalul  show  of 
independence  were  not  even  now  exerting 
ai\  Important  attractive  Influence  upoi»  coun- 
tries still  subservient  to  Moscow.  And  within 
the  Soviet  Union  itself  the  most  corrosive 
agents  of  social  and  political  change  are  at 
work:  education,  greater  knowledge  of  the 
outside  world,  and  the  desire  for  a  better, 
freer  life. 

What  we  do  not  know,  of  course.  Is  the 
end  result  those  signs  of  change  and  forces 
for  change  will  bring.  Premier  Khrushchev, 
of  course,  speaks  confidently  of  his  inevitable 
victory.  But  he  spoke  confidently  at  the 
20th  Communist  Party  congress  three  years 
ago,  too.  little  dreaming  of  the  disasters  he 
would  suffer  in  Poland  and  Hungary  within 
a  year.  The  future,  in  short,  is  as  inscrutable 
to  him  as  It  Is  to  us. 

What  we  do  know  however.  Is  that  the 
changes  now  underway  In  the  world  are  pow- 
erfully affected  by  the  knowledge  on  lx)th 
sides  of  the  disastrous  and  universally  sui- 
cidal potentialities  of  renewed  world  war. 
Tliat  knowledge  Is  perhaps  the  greatest 
change  of  all  In  the  human  condition  today 
as    against    all    previous    recorded    history. 


Against  this  background  It  Is  clearer  than 
ever  that  the  changes  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture must  take  place  under  a  compulsion  if 
sanity  prevails  to  maintain  the  peace.  We 
may  all  hope  that  that  compulsion  will  be 
effective,  for  otherwise  humanity  has  no 
future. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Feb.  13, 
1959] 

Mansfield  Speaks  Out 
Senator  Mansfield  has  made  a  speech  out- 
lining positive  and  constructive  proposals 
for  negotiating  a  settlement  of  the  Berlin 
problem  and  the  reunification  of  Germany. 
He  is  a  careful  and  responsible  man,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  deputy  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
party  leader,  has  by  Implication  endorsed 
Mr.  Mansfield's  proposals  by  saying  that  this 
was  a  great  speech. 

The  Mansfield  speech  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  reflect  the  thinking  of  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  as  a  wiiole.  It  does  lend 
the  support  of  an  enlightened  and  Influen- 
tial Senator  to  the  call  for  flexibility  In  the 
American  policy  and  in  the  approach  of  the 
Western  nations  as  a  group  to  the  thorny 
Berlin  question.  Mr.  Mansfield  does  not 
suggest  any  abatement  of  the  Western  deci- 
sion not  to  be  driven  out  of  Berlin.  He  up- 
holds all  that  Mr.  Dulles  has  said  on  that 
score. 

If  Mr.  Mansfield's  ideas  can  be  summed 
up  In  any  word.  It  Is  dUengagement.  He 
does  not  go  as  far  in  that  direction  as  Mr. 
Mr.  George  Kennan.  who  has  become  the 
principal  exponent  of  disengagement  in  the 
United  States.  However,  Mr.  Mansfield 
does  suggest  that  the  Rapacki  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  In  Central 
Europe  be  considered.  That  plan  also  fig- 
urea  largely  in  Mr.  Kennan'a  thinking. 

The  deputy  Democratic  leader  would  have 
the  United  Nailoua  help  Kaat  and  Weal  Ger- 
many to  negotiate  an  all-Berlin  government, 
and  m  the  rate  of  aucoeaa.  United  NHllona 
might  replace  both  Huaaian  and  Allied  turoea 
In  the  city  OtUerwiae.  he  would  let  Ruaainn 
fwH^  leave  and  itern\anl*e  the  fvxrt^e*  \A  liee* 
Umn  u\  fterlin  unttw  NA1"U  unaraniiea  A» 
tvvr  iiwtnwny  «*  a  whv»le>  he  la  wUUnn  vo 
ha\^  K<v»t  ^\\<\  NVeat  Uertnaua  w>v<>k  v»\it  a 
plan  IvkT  unirtv^atioti  avittj|e\>t  to  the  )W\>\l«» 
that  the  k»x»t  ttetnvana  havi^  aoitte  v^lvNvlve  lit 
their  o*n  ttw^ialon  Anrt  while  he  wouUt 
limit  aihvrtmenta  in  tteinvan  antl  Central  isvi* 
^^^ie,  he  w  lahea  the  reunited  rterinany  to  wn« 
tinue  It  a  aaaoclatlvin  with  the  Weatern  alli- 
ance Thene  viewa  are  cv>nently  preaented 
and  include  a  wealth  of  mrurmaUve  dlscvia- 
alon 

Thla  scheme  goes  far  be>-oi\d  anything  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  could  aay  at  this  time, 
or  even  hint  at.  Mr.  Dulles  must  keep  his 
plans  completely  covered,  for  as  a  negotiator 
he  cannot  expose  his  hand  to  the  Russians. 
Mr.  Mansfield  can  speak  more  freely.  Mayor 
Willy  Brandt  of  Berlin,  now  In  this  country, 
objects  to  his  plan.  Foreign  diplomats  In 
Washington  are  said  to  be  shocked  at  the 
Mansfield  speech.  The  shock  may  arise  from 
fear  that  it  may  injure  the  West's  negotiat- 
ing position.  However,  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  speech  contrary  to  Mr.  Dulles'  Berlin 
statement  that  Western  concessions  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Russians'  making  them  too. 
And  the  speech  may  make  it  easier  here  at 
home  for  Mr.  Dulles  to  offer  concessions  for 
a  price.  In  any  event.  It  will  undoubtedly 
help  In  clarifying  a  situation  that  for  the 
average  citizen  Is  as  confusing  as  It  Is  dan- 
gerous. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13,  1959] 
Mr.  Mansfikld's  Prkscriptiom 
Senator  Mike  Mansftixd  has  given  a  strong 
nudge  to  the  administration  in  his  sugges- 


tion of  direct  negotiations  between  West 
Germany  and  East  Germany.  The  thought- 
ful discuEsion  of  the  Berlin  crisis  by  the 
Democratic  whip  goes  farther  than  that  of 
any  other  legislator  to  question  cherished 
postulates  of  Western  policy.  Some  of  his 
assumptions,  we  think,  are  mistaken  and 
others  are  unrealistic.  Moreover,  some  of  his 
remonstrances  to  the  administration  about 
past  standpattism  seem  Inappropriate  after 
the  State  Department  has  begun  to  move  in 
its  approach  to  the  problem.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  hlglily  useful  to  have  encouragement 
from  Capitol  Hill  for  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  arms  limitation  In 
Central  Euroj^e. 

Mr.  Mansfield  would  have  the  Western 
Powers  safeguard  their  rights  and  access  to 
Berlin,  but  he  would  have  the  East  and  West 
regimes  negotiate  toward  a  unified  neutral- 
ized city.  He  would  have  a  United  Nations 
police  force  replace  present  Allied  and  Soviet 
troops;  or,  if  this  were  impracticable,  he 
would  replace  Allied  troops  with  West  Ger- 
man troops.  He  would  abandon  free  all- 
German  elections  as  a  prerequisite  for  Ger- 
man unification  (something  Mr.  Dulles 
already  has  done  in  effect).  While  continu- 
ing West  Germany's  ties  to  Western  Europe, 
he  would  consider  various  proposals,  includ- 
ing the  Rapacki  plan  for  arms  control. 

We  have  serious  misgivings  about  two  of 
.Senator  Mansfield's  proposals.  The  sucges- 
gestion  for  negotiations  on  unification  of 
Berlin  seems  to  us  to  approach  the  problem 
backward,  because  the  division  of  Berlin  re- 
flects the  division  of  Germany.  It  Is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  sort  of  city  unification 
that  would  preserve  freedom  and  still  would 
survive  as  an  Island  In  Communist  East  Ger- 
many. Any  stable  unification  of  Berlin  Is 
likely  to  depend  on  the  prior  unification  of 
Germany, 

Similarly,  we  doubt  the  feasibility  of 
bringing  the  United  Nations  into  what,  at 
root,  la  a  diapute  tietween  two  great  power 
blocs,  the  Soviet  Union  anrt  United  State* 
and  ita  ttUlea.  The  U.N  might  be  able  to  per- 
form a  aimple  iM^lioe-type  aaalgnment;  but 
without  julor  aeitlement  In  thla  altuatlon 
th*  mternatunnal  <\rimnleatlon  wouirt  beaub* 
jtsct«Hl  tvi  in\)Mka»ibie  iae\\imioa)  pvUUna  an« 
ht^nMns 

Ml  MAHan*t4»  U  t^nlte  rUhK  howeve^v  In 
aa>iiivgi  that  »aat  tiettnany  wnnot  be  wlahe** 
aw<vy  Ttve  Weat  Oeri^aite  h»M^  re<»<Minlee^ 
the  lact  vM  the  tNMnnwtnlat  re«ime  in  thetr 
ti>««e  relathxna  Ol  eintrae.  U^e  praetleatMlltjr 
rvi  nectvtlatlona  wnnilrt  de)>entt  v»ikm\  U»e  »i\» 
Viet  pvirpiw«e.  Do  the  Wviaalana  want  a  eettle* 
ment  in  the  criaia  they  hax-e  created,  or  do 
they  merely  want  to  inhibit  West  Oermnn 
rearmament  while  perpetuatUvg  the  dlvlalont 
It  is  unlikely  that  they  will  relinquish  the 
Communist  system  in  East  Germany.  How 
much  room  this  leaves  for  acceptable  com- 
promise Is  debatable;  but  the  West  ought  to 
find  out. 

The  big  point  Is  that  a  divided  Germany  Is 
In  Itself  unstable.  This  Is  the  basic  flaw  in 
the  thinking  of  those  who  would  Just  as  soon 
sec  the  division  remain.  The  artificial  sepa- 
ration is  a  canker  in  the  consideration  of 
other  EuroF>ean  problems.  Furthermore,  it 
is  high  time  to  abandon  the  shibboleth  that 
nuclear  armaments  in  West  Germany  are  a 
sine  qua  non  of  Western  defense  and  to  look 
seriously  at  the  feasibility  of  mutual  East- 
We^t  security  arrangements. 

That  is  why  we  think  Mr.  Mansfield  has 
performed  a  service  despite  our  disagree- 
ments on  details.  None  of  this,  however, 
ought  to  obscure  the  basic  prior  necessity  for 
specific  Allied  agreement  on  military  defense 
of  land  access  to  Berlin.  Counterpropo'sals 
will  be  most  viseful  if  they  stem  from  c'.ear 
understanding  of  military  intentions. 
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[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Feb.  13.  1959] 

Act  for  Peacz  on  Berlin  Isstrzs 

This  newspaper  has  strongly  believed  and 
said  so,  that  the  Western  Powers  should  not 
merely  await  Russian  initiative  in  the  Berlin 
crisis.  We  should  have  our  own  policies,  with 
the  allied  nations  united  to  stand  by  them. 

We  should  not  Just  say  "No,"  sit  tight,  wait 
It  out.  Moscow  has  announced  intentions 
to  pull  out  of  the  long-established,  Four 
Power  control  of  Berlin  by  May  27,  demand- 
ing that  the  Western  Powers  get  out  also. 
And  thereupon  to  leave  Berlin,  Its  communi- 
cations, and  the  life  of  Its  people,  to  the  East 
German  Communist  regime. 

That  regime  is  a  firsthand  agency  of  the 
Kremlin.  The  prospects  of  an  inert  western 
policy — a  waiting  game — or.  worse  still,  of 
no  definite  policy  at  all.  may  be  dangerous  In 
the  extreme.  The  Berlin  crisis,  and  all  that 
surrounds  It,  carries  a  threat  of  war. 

The  alternative  is  actively  to  seek  ways 
and  means — and  we  repeat,  on  a  united 
front — to  develop  sound  solutions  of  the 
Berlin  and  German  unification  problems. 

The  entire  question  has  gained  new  wide- 
spread Interest  through  the  trip  of  now  ailing 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  among  western 
European  capitals.  This  has  produced  af- 
firmations of  allied  rights.  Also  a  move- 
ment has  taken  form,  attributed  to  western 
leaders,  for  definite  consultations  with  the 
Russians. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  called 
for  United  Nations  conciliations  to  unify  Ber- 
lin and  ease  the  threats  the  Soviet-created 
crisis  concerning  it  have  raised. 

Senator  MANsriELDs  voice  Is  authoritative. 
He  is  assistant  Democratic  leader  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
Is  right  In  declaring  tlie  time  ha.s  come  for 
positive  action  and  a  great  deal  of  talk  be- 
tween east  and  west  Germans. 

Mr.  MAN.SFIE1.D  put  It  this  way:  'We  are 
approaching  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  two 
Berlins  and  of  two  Germanye."  He  decl.ired 
that  standing  fast  In  Berlin  la  simply  a  slo- 
gan and  not  enough. 

His  conclusion  is  profoundly  significant  — 
that  Immobility  •••  •  •  may  well  lead  down 
the  blind  alley  of  an  unnecessary  conflict 
or  disastrous  diplomatic  defeat."' 

Emphasizing  that  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  in  Coni;ress  stand  solidly 
back  of  the  policy  of  refusing  to  be  driven 
from  Berlin.  Senator  Mansfield  stres.ses  the 
need  for  a  western  Initiative  for  peace. 

Such  an  initiative  is  required.  Current 
dispatches  from  Europen  capitals  seem  to 
envisage  a  movement  for  a  Four  Power  For- 
eign Ministers  conference  to  talk  over  the 
Berlin   and   German   questions. 

This  would  Include  Britain,  Prance,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  United  States.  And  an  addi- 
tional factor — the  attendance  as  advisers 
of  representatives  of  both  West  and  East 
Germany. 

The  proposition  would  not.  It  Is  main- 
tained involve  recognition  of  Russian-con- 
trolled Communist  East  Germany.  Its  rep- 
resentatives would  attend  to  consult  with 
those  of  Russia;  the  West  Germans  to  act 
in  a  similar  way  with  the  Western  Powers. 

We  do  not  have  to  accept  this  Idea  as 
final.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  serious 
consideration. 

These  proposals  and  others  aimed  at  Ger- 
man unification  demand  thoughtful  study 
and  action.  They  all  look  In  one  vital  di- 
rection; that  is,  to  prevent  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion from  drifting  toward  perilous  futility. 
The  Berlin  problem  is  the  most  important 
peace  question  of  this  time.  On  our  side  we 
should  get  down  to  cases  and  seek  honest 
and  honorable  solutions  to  Insure  that  peace, 
not  grave  new  dangers,  may  come  from  them. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  13,  1959] 

Talking  About  Berlin's  Fttture — OtrrpouR- 
iNG  or  Thoughts  roR  Solution  Seen  Re- 
placing Former  iNrLEXiBiLiriES 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 
If  there  has  been  only  a  little  thaw  In  the 
cold  war,  there  has  been  a  big  one  In  talk 
about    the    future    of    Berlin    and    Germany 
which  threaten'*  to  produce  a  flood. 

Once  the  status  quo  of  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion promised  to  be  breached,  suggestions 
for  dealing  with  that,  with  the  reuulflca- 
tlon  of  Germany,  and  even  with  the  wiiole 
European  poaii  ion  have  been  pouring  out 
from  sources  high  and  low.  Thoughts  which 
have  been  pent  up  by  InfloxibilltlPs  on  both 
sides  have  now  been  released.  It  produces 
a  marked  contrast  with  periods  only  a  short 
time  hgo  in  wliioh  all  sides  appeared  bereft 
of  Ideas  capable  of  producing  any  hopeful 
change  in  tlie  cold  war.  Some  of  the  Ideas 
now  being  presented  are  useless  on  their 
face;  some  seem  dangerou."5.  But  It  should 
be  a  good  thing  to  get  talk  going  again, 
talk  being,  as  often  noted.  Infinitely  less  dan- 
gerous than  war. 

On  the  th'^ory  that  the  position  of  Berlin 
cannot  well  be  dealt  with  without  also  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  question  of  a  united  Ger- 
many, this  .ippears  to  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States  tind  Its  allies  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  also  Is  true  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  unified  Germany,  under  whatever 
conditions,  could  hardly  be  dealt  with  with- 
out bringing  up  the  whole  European  position 
which  it  would  deeply  affect.  We  are  certain 
to  be  hearing  about  some  daring  proposals 
In  this  direction. 

The  practical  difficulty  of  this  Is  that  if 
too  great  a  task  is  set  for  the  coming  meet- 
ing of  forelicn  n-.lnlsters  it  would  be  loss  likely 
that  It  could  come  to  the  sort  of  agreenT^nt 
which  would  E(>ttle  the  immediate  problem 
before  us,  whl:h  Is  the  future  of  Berlin. 
Planning  an  agenda  which  1b  at  the  Ri>me 
time  b!g  enough  to  encompass  the  possibil- 
ities and  limited  enough  to  fall  within  the 
practicalities  will  be  one  of  the  great  tasks 
to  be  accomplished  before  there  Is  any  meet- 
ing at  nil.  Ii,"!  accompll.<^hment  will  not  be 
as  sin.plc  as  falling  off  a  log. 

The  direction  In  which  State  Department 
thtnklnf^  hr\s  bven  going  Is  demonstraf-d  by 
the  offer  to  hr»ve  representatives  of  both  the 
West  rnd  East  Germnn  Governments  p.nrtlcl- 
pate  In  the  conferences  as  attaches  of  dele- 
gations offlclaUy  there.  But  this  was  fol- 
lowed with  the  tantalizing  suggestion  that 
the  same  ml-ht  be  done  for  representatives 
of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  This  was  a 
bland  way  to  puU  the  tall  of  the  Russian 
bear. 

There  could  be  nothing  more  desirable  to 
the  Governmem^  of  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia than  to  be  at  the  conference.  They 
are  as  vitally  concerned  as  France  In  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  Germany.  They  are 
nearer  to  Germany  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  for  all  the  intimacy  of  tlielr  association 
with  the  Russians,  they  might  have  different 
Ideas  of  where  their  interests  lay  than  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have.  It  w.as  not  a  sug- 
gestion guaranteed  to  enchant  the  Russians. 
Senator  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  who  does 
both  his  homework  and  his  fieldwork  on 
foreign  policy  matters,  has  now  reminded 
the  Senate  that  9  months  ago  he  warned 
that  body  of  the  coming  crisis  In  Germany. 
"The  question  was  never,"  he  said,  "Would 
Germany  be  unified?  It  was  when  and  how 
Germany  could  be  unified.  We  may  now 
have  begun  to  comprehend  the  'when';  the 
actual  process  of  unification  Is  likely  to  be- 
gin this  year.  Only  one  question  remains. 
How  is  Germany  to  be  unified?  Will  It  be 
by  conflict,  by  negotiation,  or  by  some  mix- 
ture of  the  two?    That  is  the  question  which 


Is  Impelling  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
toward  the  coming  criala  In  Germany.' 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  14,  1959] 

Berlin  Dancer 

Montana's  Senator  Mansfield  ha«  made  a 

responsible  and  constructive  contribution 
to  the  debate  on  the  Berlin-German 
problem. 

The  Mansfield  speech  is  not  a  partisan 
attack  on  Mr.  Dulles  or  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. It  Is,  rather,  a  notable  effort 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  great 
danger  which  lies  ahead,  especially  with 
re?pect  to  B.rlln,  and  to  stimulate  considera- 
tion of  new  approaches  by  the  West  to  this 
problem. 

The  Russians  have  announced  that,  un- 
less an  iHzretment  Is  reached,  they  intend 
to  pull  out  of  Berlin  on  May  27  and  hand 
over  t.icir  occupational  refponsibllitles  to 
the  Eut  Germrins.  We  should  assume  that 
they  mean  what  they  say,  and  that  West- 
ern protests  will  not  stop  them.  It  is  In 
this  context  that  Senator  Mansfield,  In 
what  he  described  as  carefully  measured 
words,  expressed  to  the  Senate  his  belief 
that  "Jurt  aliead  lies  the  most  critical  period 
which  the  United  States  will  have  had  to 
face  since  the  conflict  In  Korea."  At  stake. 
lie  said,  are  the  "lives  of  tens  of  millions  of 
human  belnps.  Americans  Included."  This 
is  a  Ecber  estlmatp.  not  an  alarmist  f  re- 
cast, pnd  it  is  of  high  importance  that  this 
be  understood. 

Senator  M'.N.srTEU)  believes  that  Germany 
Is  going  to  be  reunified — and  by  the  West 
and  Ell  St  Germans  themselves.  This  will 
come  about  peaceably  or  by  force,  and  the 
latter  course  almcst  certainly  would  mean 
an  enormously  destructive  war.  Mr.  Mans- 
FiFLD  ■  upgests  a  start  in  Brriln.  hoping  that 
this  may  produce  patterns  of  unification 
which  Would  be  npi)licabie  to  the  problem 
of  p  acfful  all-Gorman  iinlflcatlon. 

In  any  e\ent,  he  urges  that  Western 
policy,  and  pi'.rtlcuLirly  United  Slates  policy, 
be  redesigned  to  accommodate  and  encour- 
at;e  pciccful  unification. 

"I  submit,  •  he  said,  "that  a  policy  which 
merely  clings  to  an  unrealizable  slogan  of 
free  all-Gi.rman  elections,  which  does  not 
pursue  German  unification  by  other  means, 
is  no  policy  at  all.  It  is  a  slraitjacket.  It 
is  an  excu.'^e  for  Immobility.  It  may  well 
lead  d  )wn  the  blind  alley  of  an  unnecessary 
conflict  or  disastrous  diplomatic  retreat." 

The  Montana  Senator  offered  nine  points 
for  cr  nsideration.  The  first  Is  rather  vaguely 
stated — that  "forces  representing  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  In  peace  '  not  be  driven  out 
of  Berlin  What  he  apparently  has  In  mind 
is  that  German  forces  should  be  substituted 
as  soon  as  passible  fur  Western  forces  In 
Berlin.  These  German  forces  would  be 
fully  supported  by  NATO  guarantees.  In  any 
plan  of  unlflcatlon,  he  says,  Ekist  Germans 
as  well  ns  West  Germans  must  be  free  to 
expres:;  a  poUtical  preference — even  though 
the  expression,  in  the  case  of  the  East  Ger- 
mans, may  be  recorded  only  In  East  Ger- 
many. Finally,  Mr.  MANt.riELD  strongly 
urges  a  search  for  agreements  which  might 
lead  to  limitation  of  armaments  through 
Germany  and  central  Europe — even  though 
this  would  entail  genuine  consideration  of 
Communlst-fponsorei  plans. 

In  a  word.  Senator  Mansfield  wants  the 
West  to  get  off  dead  center  and  begin  serious 
work  on  a  realls-.lc  plan.  His  specific  sugges- 
tions may  not  be  the  best,  nor  does  he  con- 
tend that  they  are.  And  It  is  true,  of  course. 
that  Mr  Dulles,  prior  to  his  latest  illness, 
seemed  to  be  moving  closer  to  the  Mansfield 
point  of  view. 

But  words  are  one  thing;  a  policy  is  some- 
thing else.  The  West  h.is  had  plenty  of 
slogans     to     fit      the      German     situation. 
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Slogans,  however,  are  not  a  policy,  and  It  is 
a  policy  which  is  so  urgently  required. 

I  From   the  New  York  Dally  News,  Feb.   13, 

1959] 

Ask  Marshall — He  Knows 

Or  should  know,  assuming  he  can  learn 
from  experience. 

We're  speaking  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall. 
What  brought  him  to  mind  was  the  much- 
touted  speech  Thursday  by  Senator  Mike 
MANsriELD,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  on  what 
to  do  about  Germany. 

It  is  Man.sfields  lovely  thought  that  the 
Western  allies  should  gradually  pull  out  of 
West  Berlin  and  let  the  West  German  leaders 
and  the  East  German  Red.':  reunify  Germany. 

President  Truman,  back  In  1945,  had  a 
similar  lovely  thought  about  China.  He  sent 
Marshall  as  his  special  en\oy  to  pres-surc  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  and  Communists  into 
setting  up  a  Joint  governracnt.  The  upshot 
of  this  cockeyed  venture  v,a.s  that  the  Reds 
eventually  squeezed  Chlaiig  Kai-shek  out  of 
mainland  Clilna. 

Decent  people  cannot  sijfely  trust  Reds — 
fts  Marshall  must  know  now.  and  as  Mans- 
FiFLD  should  have  learned  from  Mar.shall's 
experience.  When  you  d('  trust  a  Red,  he 
cuts  your  throat. 

It  looks  to  us  as  If  Mansiield,  In  the  great- 
e.sl  of  simple-minded  good  faith.  Is  only  pro- 
posing a  plan  to  let  the  rieds  grab  all  Ger- 
many  Fo-)ner  or   later;    prc'bably  sixjncr. 

West  Ocrmnn  ChanrplU,r  Konrad  Adenauer 
Is  not  buying  the  M  in.sf.eld  plan.  Mayor 
Willy  Brandt  of  West  Berlin  says  it  Is  based 
on  a  dangerous  Uhi.'^lon.  We  hope  It  will  be 
rejected  Just  as  ttntly  by  the  United  States. 
British,  and  French  Governments. 


[From  tlie  New  York  Dailv  Mirror.  Feb    13, 
19591 

A    Mi.sT\KEN    Plan 

S -nator  Mike  Manv-field,  of  Montana,  one 
of  our  abler  Senators,  proposes  that  East 
and  West  Germany  do  their  own  peace- 
making and  that  the  Soviet  and  United 
{-"tates  trocpsUn  these  countries  be  replaced 
hy  a  United  Nations  force. 

The  proposal  is  made  in  the  desire  to 
a'.ert  war  with  Soviet  Ruiisla.  Coming  from 
i^enator  Mansfield.  It  must  be  regarded  as 
representing  a  seriou.s  and  sincere  point  of 
view. 

Its  weakncs  lies  in  th«  fact  that  Senator 
M\NSFiF.i.D  lg;iores  two  h  storic  factors: 

1.  West  Geimany  is  our  ally.  We  have  re- 
built that  nation  and  It  U  a  bulwark  against 
Soviet  Imperialism. 

2.  His  proposal  is  a  modification  of  the 
Soviet  plan  and  If  accepu-d  would  represent 
another  vlctt)ry  for  Russi.i. 

ThereTore  Soviet  Imperialism  would  be 
bt  lengthened  throuf^hout  the  world  and 
w.'Uld   become  a  greater  .problem. 

It  is  therefore  a  self-cefeating  jjroposal, 
however  well  intentioned. 

I-  urthermore,  no  matter  how  far  from  East 
Germany  the  Ru.sslans  ro  nove  their  troops, 
Russian  trained  and  direc.ed  armies  exist  in 
Poland  and  In  all  the  territory  that  sur- 
roinids  East  Germany. 

Also,  E.'\st  Germany  Is  a  province  of  So- 
viet Russia  politically  ard  Is  governed  by 
Kremlin  appointees 

On  the  other  hand.  American  troop.s  to  be 
moved  an  equidistance  from  Berlin,  let  us 
say,  would  have  to  be  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  If,  at  a  moment.  Rus-sla  sent  tanks  Into 
West  Germany  to  take  It  over,  the  defensive 
force  would  be  Inadequate. 

Finally,  why  should  we  move  out  of  West 
Germany  before  our  ally  asks  us  to? 

Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of  West  Berlin  docs 
not  ask  us  to  leave  that  cl:y. 

Chancellor  Adenauer  does  not  ask  us  to 
leave  West  Germany. 


Why  should  we  accept  an  ultimatum  from 
the  Russians? 

The  day  will  surely  come  soon  when  even 
those  Americans  who  prefer  to  remain  blind 
will  recognize  the  fact  of  history  that,  while 
It  is  true  that  we  fought  a  war  against  Ger- 
many, It  Is  equally  true  that  our  enemy  is 
and  has  been  Soviet  Russia  and  that  the 
Russian  menace  is  draining  our  llfeblood 
as  a  nation. 

Pe.ice  v.lth  Soviet  Russia  viill  not  be 
found  by  sacrificing  our  allies  until  we  have 
none.  I'eace  with  Soviet  Russia  can  only 
come  from  strength. 

The  Rvissians  understand  strengtli;  tJiey 
laugh  .it  cowardice. 


[From  the  W.ai  Street  Journal.  Feb.  16.  19:9 1 
Rushing    Toward    Unity 

In  an  eloquent  speech  Senator  Mansfield 
has  oITered  some  thoughtful  and  thoupht- 
(jrovoking  \  iews  on  what  he  calls  the  coming 
crisis  in  Germany.  His  views  had  added 
Blgnificance  In  the  light  of  the  weekend  an- 
nouncement of  Secretary  Dulles'  new  lllncES. 

Yet.  for  all  the  merit  of  the  M.kns field 
iiFse'^tment.  we  fear  It  contains  a  central  de- 
lect. The  key  question,  in  Mr.  Man.sfield's 
mind.  Is  not  whether  Germany  will  be  united 
but  when  and  how.  He  thinks  the  when  Is 
already  at  hand,  is  beginning  this  year.  To 
arrive  at  the  how  of  it,  he  says  that  we  must 
realisticaliy  acknowledge  that  the  Commu- 
nist rrg.me  in  East  Germany  is  not  going  to 
disappear  voluntarily  any  more  than  tlie  free 
Goverment  in  West  Germany  is  going  to 
choose  to  ^-o  out  of  business.  Therefore,  any 
form  of  unififsitlon  Is  going  to  be  less  than 
perfect  from  the  point  of  view  of  either 
West  or  East. 

From  this  the  Senator  derives  two  further 
points.  It  Is  primarily  the  Germans.  East 
and  West,  who  are  going  to.  and  should. 
decide  the  how  of  unification.  And.  if  the 
means  are  not  to  be  war.  It  beh.ooves  the 
United  Slates  Ui  put  forth  promptly  fresh 
proposals  designed  to  help  the  Germans 
acliicve  unity. 

Now  IJ  the  assumptions  are  correct,  then 
the  proposals  which  Mr.  Mansfield  does  in 
fact  put  forth  have  a  certain  validity.  He 
proposes  that  the  Germans  In  both  parts  of 
divided  Berlin  start  serious  efforts  to  unify 
the  municipal  government,  perhaps  with  a 
U.N.  force  supervising  the  agreement.  And 
in  this  pattern  he  sees  an  application  to  the 
large.n  problem  of  unifying  all  Germany, 
though  at  some  stage  of  the  process  all  Ger- 
mans must  have  some  means  of  expressing 
their  political  preferences  witliout  the  threat 
of  terror. 

But  is  tlie  Senator's  central  assumption 
correct?  Is  it  true  that  time  and  evenu  are 
rapidly  pushing  toward  German  unification 
one  way  or  another,  and  that  we  must  there- 
fore do  everything  possible  to  speed  the 
proeert.? 

The  tioviets,  for  their  part,  have  never 
shown  convincing  Interest  In  any  kind  of 
unity  except  under  their  complete  donina- 
tion.  Tliey  have  spurned  free  election,  as 
advocated  by  the  West,  for  nearly  14  years. 
They  talk  favorably  of  confederation  with- 
out elections,  but  it  Is  by  no  means  sure 
they  wo\;ld  even  permit  that  unless  It  guar- 
anteed tlicir  continvied  control  of  East  Ger- 
many a:.d  a  g<jod  chance  to  grab  West  Ger- 
many. 

As  for  the  Germans,  the  overwhelming 
majority  In  the  Soviet  Zone  want  freedom 
and  perhaps  they  will  rise  again  as  they  did 
in  1953,  despite  the  presence  of  22  Red  army 
divisions.  But  that  is  In  the  realm  of  con- 
jecture, hardly  the  basis  for  policy.  In  West 
Germany  reunification  is  an  emotional  and 
political  Issue,  but  the  West  Germans  aren't 
so  frantic  that  they  are  determined  to  have 
unity   this  year   no   matter   what;   certainly 


they  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  get  unity 
by  force. 

So  Mr.  Mansiteld  may  be  offering  some- 
what unreal  alternatives:  That  there  must 
be  a  rapid  unlflcatlon  of  Germany,  or  else 
there  will  be  a  war.  If  that  proposition  Is 
questionable,  then  there  is  some  danger  In 
rushing  toward  forms  of  unity,  in  Berlin 
and  all  Germany,  that  m,ay  not  serve  our  In- 
terests in  German  freedom  at  all. 

We  might  remember  that  not  so  maiiy 
years  ago  this  country  exerted  prodigious 
efforts  to  get  the  Cliinc:e  Nationalists  and 
Chinese  Communists  to  Join  in  a  coalition 
govtrnment.  That  was  a  tragic  blunder;  the 
upshut  was  not  coalition  but  Communist 
conquest.  The  Czechs  learned  the  same  sor- 
rowful lesson.  The  same  danger  lurk.s  in 
r/ir.ns  for  conrederatiun  or  coalition  with  the 
C.jmmunists  in  Germany. 

This  newspaper  believes  the  administra- 
tion should  welcome  all  Iresh  thoughts  on 
dealing  with  Germany,  for  we  agree  with 
Senator  MANsriELD  that  it  is  a  potentially 
explosive  issue.  We  also  believe  that  our 
poiicyniakeis  should,  in  any  new  negotiations 
with  tlie  Soviets,  be  able  to  maneuver  as 
much  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  safety. 

But,  as  these  columns  recently  tried  to  in- 
dicate, it  is  essential  to  know  what  the  limits 
are,  to  dibtingulsh  sharply  between  what  is 
not  vital  to  the  interests  of  freedom  and  what 
is  Vital.  In  his  understandable  eagerness  for 
German  unity.  Senator  M.^NiiiELD  comes 
cioce  to  confusing  the  two. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
Feb. 15. 1959] 

The  Oppositions  Unite 

Senator  Mansfield's  thoughtful  speech  on 
Germ.'>.ny  In  the  Senate  last  week  was  a 
gratifying  demonstration  of  constructive  op- 
position. The  assistant  Democratic  floor 
leader  advanced  not  only  specific  proposals 
for  the  negotiation  of  a  new  status  for  Ger- 
many, but  a  most  wholesome  attitude.  He 
urged  our  Government  to  accept  first  of  all 
the  reality  that  change  Is  coming.  Then  he 
proposed  that  we  adapt  ourselves  to  change, 
that  v.-e  approach  It  with  creative  imagina- 
tion, that  we  undertake  to  guide  It  into 
channels  serving  Western  security  and  world 
peace. 

At  last  It  has  been  clearly  said  by  a  re- 
sponrible  party  leader  that  clinging  to  the 
old  formula  of  German  unification  by  free 
elections  is  not  vital  to  the  national  inter- 
est. Now  It  has  been  s.-^.id  that  we  should 
go  halfway  toward  the  Soviet  position  and 
encourage  direct  negotiatior.s  between  East; 
and  West  Germany.  Now  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Rapacki  plan  for  a  buffer  zone  free 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  other  plans  for 
demilitarization  of  the  border  between  East 
and  West,  sliould  be  parts  of  Western  think- 
ing. Now  it  has  been  s-aid  that  military  dis- 
engagement should  be  an  objective. 

Only  a  year  ago  ideas  like  these.  wl;on  put 
forward  by  George  F.  Kcnn.-.n  in  his  Engli.-.h 
lectures,  were  energetically  repelled  by  oS'.- 
cial  Washington.  That  they  are  now  seri- 
ously considered  by  tlie  Democratic  major- 
ity in  the  Senate.  If  not  by  the  admin isira- 
tion.  is  a  measure  of  a  revolution  In  W<-3teni 
thought. 

It  Is  now  a  deeply  s-prnlficant  f.^ct  that 
the  general  Ideas  and  atiitude  sugcestcd  by 
Senator  Mansfield  last  week  are  shared  by 
the  responsible  opposition  leaders  in  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States.  There  Is 
a  strong  presumption  that  in  each  country 
the  opposition  approach  more  nearly  re- 
flects current  public  opinion  than  does  the 
official  policy  of  the  conservative  govern- 
ment leaders. 

The  people  yearn  to  face  forward.  They 
long  to  put  behind  them  the  stale  deadlocks 
of  the  cold  war.  They  seek  an  accommoda- 
tion   of    national    Interests    which    involves 
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surrender  by  neither  side  and  yet  lays  the 
foundation  for  disarmament  and  the  quell- 
ing of  tension.  The  question  la  whether 
those  who  now  hold  power  can  recognize 
and  adjust  to  this  upwelUng  of  popular 
opinion. 

Miscellaneous 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,   Nov. 

23-30, 19581 

Six  Months  or  Opportxtnitt 
Because  Premier  Khrushchev's  German 
note  was  issued  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Ber- 
lin crisis,  Its  proposals  on  West  Berlin  got 
the  most  attention.  But  as  the  note  Is 
studied  carefully  In  Western  capitals  It  may 
well  take  on  more  significance  as  a  serious 
and  carefully  planned  attempt  to  Initiate  a 
Bettlement  on  Germany  as  a  whole.  Since 
Germany  cannot  be  separated  from  central 
Kurope.  the  note  must  be  regarded  as  biddint; 
seriously  for  negotiation  on  European  Issues 
as  well. 

It  seems  to  us  supremely  Important  that 
In  formulating  their  reply  the  Atlantic 
Powers  should  avoid  merely  knocking  down 
the  Berlin  proposals — even  though,  standing 
alone,  these  may  call  for  knocking  down. 
The  Berlin  question  cannot  be  solved  In  a 
vacuum,  but  only  as  part  of  a  general  Ger- 
man settlement.  The  West  would  err  most 
grievously  If  It  failed  to  keep  the  door  open 
for  that  kind  of  settlement,  nnd  If  It  failed  to 
develop  Its  own  constructive  and  new  pro- 
posals to  that  end. 

The  need  for  new  proposals  requires  em- 
phasis because  there  will  svn-ely  be  a  strong 
temptation  to  repeat  what  the  West  has  been 
saying  for  10  years— that  tho  whole  German 
problem  can  be  solved  simply  by  reuniting 
East  and  West  by  free  elections. 

This  formula,  however  desirable  It  may 
seem  In  the  abstract,  has  become  the  excuse 
for  Inaction  rather  than  a  fruitful  basis  for 
Bettlement.  Among  the  facts  which  must  be 
faced  as  a  part  of  today's  world  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  Intend  to 
permit  Integration  of  East  and  West  Germany 
In  a  way  which  would  permit  the  new  Ger- 
many to  become  a  military  ally  of  the  West. 
To  be  perfectly  fair,  let  it  be  said  that  the 
West  would  not  permit  a  reunified  Germany 
to  arise  as  a  military  ally  of  Russia,  either. 
Have  we  the  right  to  demand  from  the  Rus- 
sians something  we  would  not  think  of  con- 
ceding ourselves? 

If  the  old  Western  basis  for  a  settlement  Is 
gone  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all 
basis  is  gone^provlded  our  leaders  can  face 
up  to  the  realities  and  summon  the  re- 
sources of  Imaginative  leadership  that  are 
needed.  In  holding  out  the  possibility  that 
East  Germany  could  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  In  return  for 
West  Germany's  separation  from  N.^TO, 
Khrufhchev  seems  to  be  renewing,  with 
great  emphasis,  the  Rapackl  plan  for  a  de- 
militarized belt  through  central  Europe.  In 
offering  to  accept  U.N.  supervision  of  a  de- 
militarized Berlin,  he  may  be  hinting  that 
similar  International  Jurisdiction  on  a 
larger  scale  might  be  negotiable. 

The  Rapackl  plan  In  Its  original  form  had 
obvious  defects  from  the  Western  point  of 
view.  It  proposed  to  bar  nuclear  arms  from 
the  two  Germany's,  Poland,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, but  said  nothing  about  conventional 
forces  A  one-sided  deal  like  that  would 
leave  the  Communists  with  predominant 
power  In  Central  Europe. 

Now  the  plan  has  been  revised  by  the 
Poles  to  embrace  a  two-stage  agreement. 
In  the  first  stage,  nuclear  armament  In  the 
area  would  be  frozen  while  talks  were  held 
on  reduction  of  conventional  arms;  in  the 
second,  nuclear  and  conventional  disarma- 
ment would  be  carried  out  simultaneously. 
This  plan  also  may  be  Inadequate.  But 
would  It  not  be  far  better  for  the  West   to 


bring  forward  its  own  proposals  for  the  de- 
militarization of  central  Europe,  including 
Germany,  than  to  go  on  pressing  for  the  per- 
manent incorporation  of  Germany  Into  the 
western  military  alliance?  The  West  might, 
for  example,  insist  on  U.N.  supervision  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  on  a  balanced 
withdrawal  of  both  Soviet  and  Western  forces 
from  it.  Other  conditions  to  a.^sure  good 
faith  jjerformanoe  of  the  contract  could  be 
added. 

Within  some  such  central  Eiuonoan  settle- 
ment It  int^lit  be  p(>!-.sil)le  to  wo".  k  out  a 
German  settlement  aloni;  the  lines  incre;.s- 
Inqly  mentioned  of  late  In  both  Germany 
and  Rus.sla.  Tlie  West  could  give  up  Us 
as])irat.(jn  for  an  all-democriitio  Clerinany 
and  Moscow  its  hni)Cj  for  an  ull-Commsinifct 
Germany.  The  two  Germanys  could  be 
brought  together  in  some  form  of  conktler- 
ation  or  dual  utate  which  pre.<^erved  the 
political  nnd  soi-ial  striictvire  of  each  biit 
denied  them  both  the  military  means  to 
threaten  aggression  either  way. 

Whether  any  settlement  along  these  lines 
Is  ijos.sib.e  can  be  doubted,  but  It  Is  worth 
thinking  about  If  only  to  get  away  from  the 
stereotypes  and  frozen  furmulas  that  have 
blocked  any  bettor  settlement  all  these  years. 
If  by  good  fortune  a  confederation  did  work 
out  to  everybody  s  satlsfacticm,  then  the  Ber- 
lin problem  could  be  so'.ved  at  last.  It  Is 
moi-t  unlik.'ly  to  be  solved  without  a  general 
German  settlement. 

In  any  event,  the  West  should  prepare 
Iticlf  to  negotiate  on  Germany  during  the 
next  6  months,  and  should  do  its  best  to 
develop  fresh,  cieative  proposals.  It  is  well 
to  remember  tl  at  a  demilitarized  central 
Eiirope  verltiably  free  of  nuclear  arms  might 
be  quite  as  much  to  our  advanuige  a.s  to  the 
bovlet  Union's. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  12.  1959) 

United  States  Says  Soviet  Is  Pact  Vioi  ator — 

Accu.srs    Moscow    of    Altfrinc    Iii.st(  ry — 

Lists  Brf.\chis  or  Potsd.^m  Acbi-k.mint 

(By  E.  W.  Ken  worthy) 

Wa.'-.htncton.  November  30.— State  Dep.irt- 
ment  ollicials  charge  that,  contrary  to  Mos- 
cow's comfilaint  that  the  Wc.<;t  has  violated 
the  Potsdam  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union 
lt.«elf  has  broken  that  apreement  as  well  as 
other  accords  on  Germany. 

These  officials  have  had  long  experience 
with  what  Is  viewed  as  Soviet  rewriting  of 
hlstorv.  Nevertheless,  they  are  amazed  at 
what  they  consider  brazen  historical  dl.slor- 
tlon  and  twisted  logic  in  last  week's  Soviet 
note  on  Berlin. 

In  a  speech  November  10.  Premier  Nlklta  S. 
Khrushchev  called  for  ending  the  occupation 
status  of  Berlin  on  the  ground  that  the  West 
had  violated  the  Potsdam  agreement,  which 
does  not  even  mention  Berlin. 

Last  Thursday's  Soviet  note  proposing  that 
West  Berlin  be  made  a  free  city  did  not  re- 
peat this  error.  It  specifically  denounced  two 
agreements  deahng  with  occupation  zones 
and  the  four-power  control  cf  Berlin. 

Nevertheless,  thb  note  still  charged  at 
length  that  the  Western  Powers  had  violated 
the  Potsdam  agreement,  which  was  reached 
August  2.  1945,  by  the  United  States,  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Following  are  essential  provl.«^lons  of  the 
Potsdam  agreement  and  of  the  accord  on 
the  Allied  Powers'  assumption  of  supreme 
authority,  with  the  Soviet  violations  as 
charged  here.  This  compilation  is  based  on 
a  document  prepared  In  1955  for  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  by  State  Department 
sources. 

THE  POTSDAM  AQEXXMENT 

Agreement:  So  far  as  practicable  the  oc- 
cupying powers  should  accord  uniformity  of 
treatment  to  the  G«rman  population  in  their 
respective  zones. 


Violation:  Beginning  in  June  1952.  East 
German  authorities,  under  Soviet  direction, 
underUjok  to  Isolate  the  East  Germany  pop- 
ulation iroin  contact  with  the  West,  par- 
ticularly West  Germany.  The  program  was 
aimed  chiefly  at  reducing  the  exodus  of  East 
c;.-rmans.  which  reached  1  million  in  1952. 
Except  fur  crossing  points  in  Berlin,  the  in- 
terzonal frontier  was  closed.  Substantial 
parts  of  the  jxipulatlon.  Including  entire  vll- 
la"es.  were  forcibly  evacuated  from  a  3-mile- 
wide  z  ine  along  the  West  German  frontier. 

A-jreeiner.t ;  Germany  thould  be  complete- 
ly ui.'arm  \\  and  denilUtanzed  and  Industry 
capiible  of  mlllt.iry  production  should  be 
elitnln.iled  or  controlled. 

Viol  lion  The  Soviet  Union  established 
In  East  Gormariy  a  police  force  of  apj^roxl- 
mately  110.000  men  that,  because  of  its  traln- 
lii>^  and  tquipment,  was  actually  military  In 
character.  Tills  was  8U|>pIemented  by  an 
equal  number  ff  parr.nillllary  security  and 
border  police.  To  counter  this  violation,  the 
West  drc!<!ed  to  raise  and  arm  a  West  Ger- 
man force  to  be  Incorporated  into  the  At- 
lantic alhar.ce. 

Ag'-cement  The  administration  of  Ger- 
many should  be  directed  toward  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  political  structure  and  the 
development  of   local   ras^ixinslblllty. 

Violation:  Soviet  authorit;es  restricted  the 
activities  of  non-Communist  parties  by  de- 
priving them  of  facilities  equal  to  those  of 
the  Socialist  Unity  Party,  interfered  In  their 
aH.iirs  rind  coerced  their  leaders. 

Atrreement:  Subject  to  the  need  for  main- 
taining military  security,  freedom  of  speech, 
the  press  and  religion  was  to  be  respected 
and  free  trade  unions  were  to  be  j>ermltted. 

Violation:  Soviet  authorities,  by  police 
and  party  intimidation  and  suppression, 
have  eliminated  freedom  of  speecli  and  the 
press  Basic  human  rights  and  legal  proc- 
esses have  been  denied  The  authorities 
have  resf^jrted  to  arbitrary  seizures  of  proper- 
ty, detentions,  deporUstions  and  forced  labor. 

Agreement:  D\irin'.  the  occupation  period 
Germ:iny  was  to  be  treated  as  a  single  eco- 
nomic unit,  with  common  zonal  policies  on 
transportation  and  communications. 

Violation:  From  the  beginning  the  Rus- 
sians followed  a  unilateral  economic  policy, 
and  made  trade  acra^s  the  zonal  borders 
more  difTlcult  than  is  customary  across  na- 
tional frontiers. 

Agreement:  Reparations  payments  should 
be  scaled  to  leave  enough  resources  for  the 
sub-sistence  of  the  German  people  without 
external  assistance. 

Vlolr\tl)n:  The  Russlan.s  Uxyt  large 
amounts  of  reparations  from  current  produc- 
tion and  absorbed  a  substantial  amount  of 
Indu.stry  Into  state-owned  enterprises.  They 
have  rcfuj;ed  to  submit  detailed  reports  on 
rep.irat:t)ns  removals. 

Agreement:  The  western  frontiers  of  Po- 
land. In  conformity  with  a  Yalta  Conference 
decision,  were  to  await  a  y.c-^cc  -'ttUmcnt. 

Violation:  On  July  6.  1930,  E.ist  Germany 
and  Poland  signed  an  agreement  making 
the  Oder-Nelsse  demarcation  line  the  defini- 
tive German-PoUsh  frontier. 

agreement  on  cermant 
Agreement:    A  Kommandatura,  consisting 
of  four  commandants  in  Berlin,  was  to  direct 
the  city's  Joint  administration. 

Violation:  On  July  1.  1918.  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative walked  out  of  the  Kommanda- 
tura. and  Soviet  authorities  announced  they 
would  no  longer  participate  in  any  meetings. 
This  destroyed  the  quadripartite  control 
machinery.  The  Berlin  blockade  from  July 
2.  1948.  to  Miy  12.  1949.  was  also  directed  at 
destroying  the  four-power  status  and  driving 
the  West  out  of  Berlin. 

Agreement:  During  the  period  when  Ger- 
many was  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
unconditional  surrender,  authority  on  mat- 
ters concerning  the  whole  country  waa  to  be 
exercised  by  a  control  council  of  the  four 
zonal  commanders  in  chief. 
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Violation:  On  March  20,  1948,  the  Soviet 
commander  unilaterally  adjourned  a  meet- 
ing of  the  council  and  wa.ked  out,  thereby 
ending  its  operations. 

(From  the  London  Sunday  Times,  Jan.   18. 
1959] 

Toward  a  German  Settlement 

(By  Sir  Ivone  Kirkoatrlck) 

Recent  Russian  moves  in  regard  to  Berlin 
and  the  German  problem  niark  a  significant 
change.  At  Geneva  In  1955  and  In  the  course 
of  sutwequent  exchanges,  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
attitude  has  been  that  a  German  settlement 
can  wait.  He  believes  tha';  time  is  on  his 
side  and  that  he  holds  tiie  trump  cards. 
After  all.  Dr.  Adenauer  Is  net  eternal.  When 
the  climate  becomes  more  favorable,  ways 
and  means  could  be  found  of  reaching  a 
settlement  acceptable   to  R  issla. 

If  necessary,  the  Soviet  Government  will 
be  In  a  position  to  offer  Germany  massive 
inducements  \  hlch  the  West  could  not  hope 
to  match:  the  return  of  the  lost  provinces 
and  the  restoration  of  Germany's  traditional 
trade  outlets  to  the  east  Moreover,  the 
rising  standard  of  life  In  Russia  would  make 
communism  less  repugnant  to  the  German 
masses  and  so  facilitate  a  Russo-Gcrman 
understanding.  Meanwhile,  it  is  of  course 
essential  to  preserve  and  s'jstain  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  E-ostern  Germany.  This  in 
brief  has  hitherto  been  the  Russian  attitude. 

It  would  be  Idle  to  oueculatc  on  the  mo- 
tives which  have  brought  the  Kremlin  to 
abandon  the  waiting  game  and  to  choose  this 
moment  to  force  the  German  Issue.  It  may 
be  Mr.  Khrushchev's  method  of  securing  the 
conference  for  which  he  hits  long  been  press- 
ing. If  the  Western  Powers  decide  to  open 
negotiations,  their  problem  Is  to  resolve  on 
which  points  they  must  Etand  firm  and  on 
Which  a  compromise  Is  tolerable  In  the  in- 
terests of  a  German  settlement. 

In  the  matter  of  German  unity  Russian 
and  Western  interests  are  f  andamcntally  di- 
vergent. Russia  is  opposed  to  German  unity 
on  anything  like  Western  tt-rms.  not  because 
she  Is  afraid  of  a  German  military  resurgence, 
but  on  purely  political  grounds.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  avowed  that  he  will  do  his  utmost 
to  disrupt  NATO;  and  no  more  effective  step 
could  be  taken  than  to  remove  Germany  from 
the  organization  and  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  all  remaining  NiVTO  forces  to  an 
indefensible  strip  on  the  continent. 

Secondly.  Russia  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice 
the  Red  leaders  In  Berlin,  so  losing  her  foot- 
hold in  Germany  and  demoralizing  her 
henchmen  in  the  satellite  countries.  Thirdly, 
the  estublishinent  of  a  free  Germany  would 
bring  freedom  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
which  would  henceforth  ft.id  herself  in  the 
.situation  in  Yugoslavia,  that  is  to  say  of  a 
country  sustained  in  the  Etruggle  for  inde- 
pendence by  direct  access  tj  the  West. 

Tlie  Western  Powers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  bound  both  by  honor  and  by  motives  of 
.■-(■If -interest  to  maintain  that  Germany  must 
be  unified  in  freedom.  Art  cle  7  of  the  Bonn 
Convention  of  May  26.  1952.  provides  that: 
"TTie  three  powers  (Britain,  United  States, 
and  France)  and  the  Federal  Republic  will 
cooperate  to  achieve  by  peaceful  means  their 
common  aim  of  a  unified  Germany  enjoying 
a  liberal-democratic  constitution  like  that 
of  the  Federal  Rej)ublic  and  integrated  with- 
in the  European  community.''  This  clear 
<!bli'-',ailon  has  subsequently  been  confirmed 
by  more  than  one  undertaking  and  could  not 
be  repvidialed  without  dishonor. 

But  self -Interest  also  demands  that  we 
.' hould  not  connive  at  tlie  dissolution  of 
NATO.  In  particular  the  Russian  proposals 
lor  tlie  neutralization  of  Germany  are  fraught 
with  danger.  Nobody  who  knows  Germany 
believes  that  it  will  be  poef.lble  to  neutralize 
tills  dynamic  nation  for  very  long.  If  Ger- 
many's ties  with  the  West  are  cut.  if  there 
ceases  to  be  a  pull  from  the  West,  It  is  fool- 


ish to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  pull  from 
the  East.  The  Germans,  feeling  abandoned 
and  betrayed  by  the  West,  are  likely  to  move 
In  a  short  time  Into  the  orbit  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

My  conclusion,  li»  therefore,  that  on  the 
basic  issue  of  German  unity  there  Is  little 
room  for  maneuver  or  compromise.  The 
same  is  true  of  Berlin.  Here  again  the  West- 
ern Powers  are  bound  by  solemn  obligations 
and  self-interest  to  oppose  the  incorporation 
of  West  Berlin  with  Eastern  Germany.  The 
obligations  are  clear  enough.  They  have 
been  deliberately  assumed  by  successive 
Western  governments  and  made  the  subject 
of  constant  :)ublic  declarations  over  the 
years. 

Self-interest  is  equally  clear.  No  greater 
blow  could  be  delivered  to  our  position  in 
both  Germanys  or  to  our  friends  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  than  tamely  to  surrender  Ber- 
lin. The  'Soviet  Government,  who  are  not 
really  Incommoded  by  our  presence,  are  well 
aware  of  this.  Hence  the  sporadic  Russian 
efforts  during  the  past  12  years  to  encroach 
on  and  eventually  to  liquidate  our  rights  in 
Berlin. 

The  fact,  .lo^rever,  that  we  cannot  give 
much  ground  on  the  issues  of  German  unity 
nnd  Berlin  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  bliould  reject  the  idea  of  any  negotiation 
with  the  Russians.  On  the  contrary.  So 
long  as  Germany  is  divided  and  Berlin  re- 
mains Isolated  there  will  be  a  constant 
danger  to  peace  In  Europe.  Consequently  it 
would  be  worth  making  substantial  conces- 
sions which  do  not  violate  our  obligations, 
always  provided  of  course  that  they  were 
part  of  a  bargain  which  brought  us  closer 
to  a  German  settlement. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  having  regard  to  the 
position  taken  up  by  both  sides,  it  would  be 
realistic  to  expect  that  a  final  comprehen- 
sive agreement  could  be  reached  at  this 
stage.  But  it  might  be  possible  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  one.  The  various  proposals 
hitherto  made  for  disengagement  have  for 
one  reason  or  another  proved  unacceptable, 
but  Ingenuity  might  devise  a  scheme,  wliich 
although  not  wholly  free  from  objection, 
could  be  Justified  by  the  advantages  flowing 
from  the  settlement  of  which  It  formed  a 
part.  I  personally  have  always  been  at- 
tracted by  the  idea  of  a  demilitarized  fitrip 
across  Europe  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  may  be  that  this  would  find  no 
favor  with  the  Russians,  but  I  should  like  to 
see  the  conception  explored. 

Other  matters  which  might  profitably  be 
discussed  are  the  old  Russian  proposals  for 
European  security  and  the  passiblUty  of 
achieving  a  progressive  reduction  of  the  rival 
forces  in  Western  Europe.  Finally  it  would 
be  interesting  to  find  out  If  the  Russians 
really  attach  importance  to  a  ban  on  the 
establishment  of  nuclear  weapons  on  Ger- 
man territory  and,  if  so,  what  concestlons 
they  would  be  prepared  to  offer  in  return 
for  such  a  ban. 

If  the  Western  Powers  embark  on  discus- 
sions with  Russia,  they  must  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  self-evident  truth  that,  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  make  some  concessions, 
the  negotiations  are  bound  to  end  in  early 
deadlock  and  an  aggravation  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  their  present  mood  of  self-con- 
fidence the  Russians  are  not  going  to  give 
away  anything  for  nothing.  Secondly,  the 
Western  Powers  must  clear  their  own  minds 
as  to  what  is  vital  and  what,  although  im- 
portant, can  be  the  subject  of  compromise, 
always  provided  that  the  price  paid  corre- 
sponds to  the  concession  received. 

Finally,  the  West  must  be  united.  Before 
the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris 
in  1948  representatives  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers met  (Mr.  Dulles  was  In  the  American 
team)  for  over  3  weeks  in  order  to  define  an 
agreed  position  on  all  the  contentious  points 
which  might  arise.  In  the  event  this  prep- 
aration  proved  very  advantageous  and  the 


example  then  set  might  well  be  followed 
again.  Today  in  the  face  of  Russia's  grow- 
ing self-assertlveness  the  need  for  Western 
unity  is  greater  than  before;  and  unless  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  enter 
and  leave  a  conference  united,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  negotiate  at  all. 

(From   the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3,    1959] 
Germany  in  Review 

One  obvious  result  of  the  accession  of  Sen- 
ator Fulbricht  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  be 
to  encourage  the  administration  in  new  for- 
eign policy  initiatives.  Those  who  fear  that 
this  may  lead  to  discomfiture  or  disadvan- 
tage for  the  West  are  in  our  opinion  mis- 
taken. Mr.  Fulbricht  and  his  colleagues  are 
no  more  anxious  than  Secretary  Dulles  to 
Impair  Western  Interests;  and  In  any  event 
the  execution  of  foreign  policy  will  remain 
an  Executive  responBibility.  But  a  willing- 
ness to  explore  new  ideas  could  help  break 
the  East-West  ice  jam  to  which  old  rigidi- 
ties ha\e  contributed. 

For  some  days  Mr.  Dulles  has  been  talking 
a  more  fiexible  approach.  Perhaps  his  con- 
ference last  night  with  Mr.  Fulbricht,  and 
the  endorsement  of  Senator  Mansfield  for 
his  trip  to  Europe  today,  will  supply  an  ad- 
ditional nudge.  It  will  be  useful  for  Mr. 
Dulles  to  confer  with  leaders  In  London, 
Paris,  and  Bonn  in  the  light  of  what  was 
learned  from  Mr.  Mikoyan's  visit,  for  an 
East -West  foreign  ministers'  conference 
surely  is  approaching. 

The  most  immediate  problem,  of  course, 
concerns  Berlin.  Soviet  leaders  have  been  at 
pains  to  soften  the  Impact  of  their  ulti- 
matum. But  the  West  will  need  a  firm  plan 
if  the  Russians  do  proceed  with  their  an- 
nounced intention  of  turning  the  adminis- 
tration of  East  Berlin  over  to  East  Germany. 
Would  it  be  wise  for  the  West  to  decline  to 
deal  in  any  way  with  East  German  authori- 
ties as  Chancellor  Adenauer  has  urged  de- 
spite West  Germany's  own  trade  with  the 
East?  Or  could  the  West  reasonably  regard 
East  Germany  as  an  agent  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion so  long  as  no  blockade  were  involved? 

In  this  newspaper's  Judgment  there  would 
be  no  loss  of  principle  in  allowing  East 
German  officials  to  stamp  documents  so  long 
as  access  to  West  Berlin  remained  unim- 
paired. But  it  ought  to  be  made  absolutely 
clear  that  such  access  will  be  defended — and 
on  the  ground  as  well  as  in  the  air.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  1948-49  type  airlift  could 
supply  West  Berlin's  needs  today.  In  any 
event,  protection  of  the  land  corridor  is  basic 
to  the  Western  position. 

There  Is  little  Indication,  on  the  larger 
question  of  German  reunification,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  West  are  talking  the 
same  language.  Every  sign  still  points  to  a 
Soviet  intention  to  preserve  communism  in 
East  Germany  at  any  cost;  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  Soviet  proposal  for  confedera- 
tion could  be  anything  other  than  a  facade 
for  continuing  the  division  of  Germany.  But 
neither  West  Germany  nor  the  West  In  gen- 
eral Is  under  any  compulsion  to  buy  a  pig 
in  a  poke.  It  will  be  worth  exploring  various 
suggestions  for  reunification,  with  accom- 
panying security  assurances,  to  learn  how  far 
the  Russians  are  willing  to  go. 

On  another  matter— trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union— it  also  looks  a^  if  a  Western  under- 
itanding  needs  to  be  strengthened.  If  it  is 
true  that  West  Germany  is  undertaking  to 
sell  to  Russia  the  same  sort  of  steel  pipe 
which  the  United  States  denied  Mr.  Mikoyan. 
evidently  the  signals  have  been  mixed  up. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon  properly  has 
called  Mr.  Mikoyan  to  account  for  exaggerat- 
ing the  American  strategic  restrictions  on 
trade.  At  the  same  time.  Western  Euro- 
peans may  want  to  Inquire  whether  this 
country  is  withholding  export  permits  for 
items  not  on  the  strategic  list,  and  if  so, 
wliy. 
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These  are  the  sorts  of  Bul)ject8  upon  which 
It  Is  Important  to  have  a  meeting  of  minds 
In  the  West.  It  may  well  be,  as  Chancellor 
Adenauer  and  President  De  Gaulle  of  France 
apparently  assume,  that  no  form  of  disen- 
gagement or  other  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  possible  now  without  seri- 
ously harming  West  Germany.  But  It  will 
be  useful  to  find  out  the  Soviet  terms,  and 
perhaps,  with  Senator  P^tlbright's  encour- 
agement, Mr.  Dulles  will  make  the  effort.  If 
nothing  else  should  come  of  Western  Initia- 
tive, It  would  at  least  place  the  burden  of 
continuing  the  cold  war  on  the  Russians. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  5,  19691 

KxNNAir  RxNKWB  His  German  Plan — Tells 
Senators  U.S.  Policies  Need  a  Sharp  Re- 
vision— Favors    Neutral   Status 

(By  Russell  Baker) 

Washington,  February  4. — George  F.  Ken- 
nan  put  his  controversial  argument  for  a 
sweeping  revision  of  the  U.S.  p)Ollcy  on  Ger- 
many before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  today. 

Testifying  before  its  subcommittee  on  dis- 
armament, Mr.  Kennan.  a  former  chief  of 
policy  planning  for  the  State  Department, 
proposed  that  the  United  States  consider 
negotiating  a  kind  of  neutral  status  for  a 
reunited  Germany  In  return  for  a  Soviet 
pullback  from  Eastern  Europe. 

The  new  status  of  Germany,  he  said, 
should  then  be  enforced  my  making  It  abso- 
lutely clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  any 
violation  would  be  a  provocation  of  war. 

Mr.  Kennan,  replying  to  questions, 
doubted  that  a  Western  withdrawal  from 
Germany  would  strengthen  the  Communists 
for  an  attempt  to  win  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  a  political  threat,  he  asserted, 
communism  has  become  an  Ineffective  force 
in  Europe  when  it  has  to  work  in  a  demo- 
cratic milieu. 

"I  think  communism  as  an  Ideology  Is 
dead,  not  only  in  Western  Europe  but 
throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  and  it  will  never  again  be 
a  great,  pulling,  emotional  force,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Kennan's  proposals,  first  propounded 
last  year  In  lectures  for  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corp.,  have  been  denounced  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles  and  by  Dean  Acheson, 
his  predecessor  in  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. 

Despite  this  formidable  opposition,  the 
Kennan  idea  for  a  new  approach  to  the  stale- 
mated problem  of  central  Europe  has  per- 
sisted and  has  had  a  deep  Impact  on  the 
thinking  of  the  young  Senators  who  are 
becoming  the  Democrats'  Influential  spokes- 
men on  foreign  policy. 

Today,  for  example.  Senator  Hubert  H. 
HuicPHRKT,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  and 
subcommittee  chairman,  put  himself  in 
broad  agreement  with  many  of  Mr.  Kennan's 
ideas.  He  praised  Mr.  Kennan  for  a  "frank 
and  long-overdue  statement"  of  how  the 
United  States  could  take  "a  more  flexible 
approach"  to  the  German  problem. 

Senator  J.  Wiluam  Pulbricht,  new  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  said  at  a  news 
conference  last  week  that  he  would  like  to 
see  Mr.  Dulles  move  off  "dead  center"  and 
consider  new  approaches  to  a  whole  range  of 
world  problems,  including  the  possibility  of 
a  central  European  settlement  based  on  the 
Kennnn  disengagement  idea. 

What  is  significant  is  that  Mr.  Kennan's 
proposals  have  survived  the  attacks  of  the 
eluders  of  both  parties  and  are  coloring  the 
thought  of  influential  young  Senators  at  a 
time  when  the  country  seems  headed  for 
another  conference  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  German  problem. 

In  his  testimony  today,  Mr.  Kennan  said 
real  disarmament  would  depend  on  prior  re- 
lief of  political  tensions,  which  now  exist 
most  acutely  In  the  "crucial  and  neuralgic 
area"  of  central  Europe. 


The  "best  we  can  hope  for"  from  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  he  said,  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  reunification  of  Germany  free  of  the 
Soviet  orbit. 

A  new  condition  In  which  Eastern  Eu- 
rope could  evolve  toward  greater  national 
independence  from  Soviet  dominance. 

A  clearly  defined  and  mutually  acceptable 
agreement  of  Germany's  new  status,  so  care- 
fully phrased  that  It  would  not  be  suscepti- 
ble to  violation,  as  some  agreements  with 
Moscow  have  been. 

The  withdrawal  of  both  Eastern  and  West- 
ern military  forces  from  Germany:  an  agree- 
ment that  Germany  should  not  have  nuclear 
weapons  or  weapons  for  strategic  attack;  a 
conventional  German  defense  force  strong 
enough  to  prevent  incursions. 

Achievement  of  such  a  result,  Mr.  Ken- 
nah  went  on,  would  Involve  Western  conces- 
sions. He  said  that  changes  In  Western 
policy  should  be  made  only  as  part  of  a  pack- 
age settlement,   not  beforehand. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb. 9,  19591 

In  Search  of  a   New  Approach? 

(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 

Secretary  Dulles  Is  on  his  way  back  to 
Washington  after  one  of  the  most  ImporUnt 
diplomatic  missions  of  his  career.  It  seems 
evident  in  the  dispatches  from  Bonn,  Paris, 
and  London  that  while  there  may  be  agree- 
ment among  the  four  Western  Allies  on  gen- 
eral aspects  of  the  German  problem,  no  bold 
new  policy  has  been  decided  upon.  It  may 
be  that  Secretary  Dulles  Is  still  in  search 
of  some  constructive  new  approach  to  the 
Kremlin. 

Indeed,  the  official  and  unofflclal  state- 
ments made  at  Bonn  as  the  Secretary  de- 
parted Included  hints  and  bids  to  the  Soviet. 
Thus,  Mr.  Dulles  and  Chancellor  Adenauer 
alike  plainly  Intimated  that  concessions  on 
the  Soviet  side  would  be  matched  by  con- 
cesslon.s  from  the  Allies. 

As.  Mr.  Dulles  put  It,  the  talks  "will  help 
to  assure  that  we  shall  be  united  and  firm 
for  our  rights,"  although  "that  does  not 
exclude  being  conciliatory,  but  it  does  ex- 
clude merely  making  concessions  for  which 
there  Is  no  counterpart."  In  plain  lan-^uage. 
that  simply  says  to  Moscow:  "What  do  you 
have  to  offer?" 

mcrrABLx  set 
Although  the  Western  Powers  are  still  in 
the  position  of  merely  asking  questions, 
they  have  at  least  agreed  on  n  timetable  of 
procedures.  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  Is 
leaving  for  the  Soviet  Union  on  February  21. 
This  trip  may  be  the  most  Important  act 
of  Western  diplomacy  thus  far.  Mr.  Mac- 
mlllan, who  Is  the  most  flexible  of  the  West- 
ern heads  of  state,  and  whose  public  opinion 
most  eagerly  wants  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet,  is  going  to  try  to  find  out  what  the 
Soviet  leaders  want,  and  what  they  Intend. 
In  Berlin  and  In  Central  Europe  generally. 
He  will  be  back  from  Moscow  In  time  to 
report  to  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers 
In  Paris  In  mid-March. 

Before  that  meeting,  however,  the  Western 
Powers  will  answer  the  Kremlin's  note  of 
January  10  calling  for  a  German  peace  con- 
ference of  28  nations  from  East  and  West 
alike.  Doubtless  they  will  reject  this 
grandiose  and  premature  proposal,  and  sug- 
gest Instead  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
FYance  with  the  Soviet. 

There  will  also  be  a  further  meeting  of 
the  Western  foreign  ministers  In  Washing- 
ton in  early  April,  when  they  gather  to  ob- 
serve the  10th  anniversary  of  NATO. 

Finally,  there  may  well  be  a  full-dreas 
conference  with  the  Soviets — one  report  Is 
for  a  meeting  in  Vienna  in  May.     All  to- 


gether, the  diplomatic  schedule  Is  full.  Bach 
of  these  steps  seems  needful  In  order  to 
coordinate  Western  policies  and  to  talk 
things  over  with  the  Soviets.  But  Moscow 
may  have  very  different  Ideas.  It  generally 
does. 

still    -IHTDIXNCXS 

From  the  Western  side.  It  eeems  appar- 
ent that  not  very  much  beyond  the  time- 
table has  been  agreed.  Despite  the  amia- 
bility, and  the  undeniable  utility,  of  the 
Dulles  talks,  there  are  hints  of  unreeolved 
differences.  Leaving  Bonn  today,  the  Secre- 
tary said  he  and  Chancellor  Adenauer  had  a 
similarity  of  thinking  and  planning. 

He  expUclty  did  not  use  the  word  "Iden- 
tity," but  "similarity."  And  It  Is  doubtless 
accurate.  It  might  also  have  been  applied 
to  Paris  and  London. 

From  everything  that  has  come  from  the 
three  capitals,  the  basic  positions  of  the  gov- 
ernments remain  as  they  were:  with  Bonn 
and  Paris  firmly  determined  to  yield  no 
ground  to  the  Soviet;  with  London  eager  to 
explore  new  posslbl*  solution;  with  Washing- 
ton somewhere  in  between.  And  so  the  so- 
called  reappraisal  of  policy  must  continue. 

The  Soviets  did  not  aid  In  the  reappraisal 
last  week.  The  statements  coming  from  Mos- 
cow were  blatantly  contradictory.  Premier 
Khrushchev  was  reported  to  have  suggested 
to  West  German  Ambassador  Kroll  a  plan  to 
unify  Germany  through  free  elections,  if  only 
Bonn  would  negotiate  with  the  East  German 
Republic.  But  at  the  final  session  of  the 
party  congress,  this  same  Khrushchev  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  never  tolerate 
any  plan  that  called  for  abolishing  the  so- 
cialist (Communist)  system  in  Kast  Ger- 
many. 

The  two  statements  are  In  flat  conflict. 
For  everybody  agrees  that  free  elections — If 
followed — would  mean  the  downfall  of  the 
Communist  system  In  East  Germany.  It 
would  be  voted  out  by  overwhelming  mar- 
gins. Thus  Khrushchev  was  talking  out  of 
both  s^es  of  his  mouth. 

It  is  Vnerally  agreed  that  the  East  German 
puppet^overnment  is  the  weakest  Com- 
munist i^ime  In  the  entire  satellite  system. 
One  spok&man  In  Bonn  declared  Mr.  Dulles 
felt  East  Germany  was  an  albatross  around 
Khrushchev's  neck.  But  It  is  an  albatross 
that  he  shows  no  willingness  to  give  up. 

In  fact.  East  Germany  Is  a  buffer  around 
some  of  the  Communist  boundary  states 
which  insulate  the  Soviet  Union  from  the 
nations  it  regards  as  Its  enemies.  Could 
this  buffer  area  possibly  be  given  up?  Could 
the  satellites  be  exposed  to  direct  contact 
with  a  powerful,  dynamic  West-oriented  Ger- 
man republic?  At  best,  only  If  It  were  strict- 
ly neutrallEed.  And  that  means  the  demili- 
tarization of  all  of  Germany  if  Germany  is 
to  be  unified.  Could  the  West  accept  such 
terms?  Not  In  present  military  thinking. 
The  Soviet  has  suggested  such  terms  through 
the  Rapacki  plan,  and  Mr.  Dulles  tesUfled  the 
other  day  that  this  plan  would  place  the  West 
at  a  substantial  military  disadvantage. 

Two  problems  should  be  distinguished: 
that  of  Berlin,  and  German  reunification. 
Some  kind  of  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Berlin  alone  is  not  very  dltBcult.  Just  to 
deal  with  the  East  Germans  as  agents  of 
Moscow  might  be  such  a  solution.  Mr.  Dulles 
himself  referred  to  this  solution  In  No- 
vember, and  Mayor  Brandt  of  Berlin,  speak- 
ing on  Meet  the  Press,  replied  a  little  am- 
biguously that  If  Moscow  Itself  Identified  the 
East  Germans  as  its  agents  perhaps  it  would 
be  a  workable  idea. 

XXPLOaiNO  BOLUnONS 

So  there  are  solutions  of  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem on  which  both  sides  could  agree.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Macmlllan  will  explore  such  a  so- 
lution while  he  U  In  Moscow.  But  the 
problem  of  reunification  of  Germany  oomea 
back  to  the  Soviet  necessity  of  keeping  an 
area  of  insulation  around  Its  satellite  sUtes. 


The  price  of  reunification,  therefore,  re- 
mains demilitarlcation.  The  West  has  offered 
a  partial  demilitarized  belt,  and  has  added 
guarantees  against  German  aggressions. 
Such  pledges  are  doubtless  not  enough  for 
the  Soviets. 

At  present,  no  terms  which  t>oth  sides 
could  accept  are  In  sight.  A  recent  poll 
among  the  West  Germans  showed  only  14 
percent  who  thought  peaceful  reunification 
was  possible.  And  so  the  question  remains 
remote.  The  West  Germans  are  understand- 
ably unwilling  to  cut  their  ties  with  the  West 
for  the  sake  of  reunification  which  would  be 
fraught  with  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems. But.  of  course,  they  ar"  determined  to 
help  West  Berlin  remain  free,  and  hence 
would  be  much  more  fiexible  on  the  Berlin 
question,  which  Is  a  serious  problem,  than 
on  the  reunification  matter,  which  is  more 
remote. 

From  the  Western  capitals  come  expres- 
sions of  respect  for  Secretary  Dulles  which 
have  not  always  been  the  dominant  notes 
there.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  few  respon- 
sible statesmen  Indeed  are  very  confident  of 
next  steps  In  the  German  situation  apart 
from  the  diplomatic  calendr.r.  and  there  Is  an 
appreciation  of  the  laborious  and  useful  na- 
ture of  Mr.  Emiles'  trip. 

An  expression  of  this  attitude  also  came 
from  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  a 
D;mocrat  who  has  frequently  criticized  Mr. 
Dulles'  conduct  of  his  post.  Said  Senator 
Mansitelo:  "I  assume  that  Mr.  Dulles'  first- 
hand conversations  with  our  allies  will  re- 
sult in  some  unified  move  to  break  away 
from  the  old  rigid  position  of  trying  to  settle 
the  German  question  on  the  basis  of  free 
elections  alone. 

"Although  there  has  been  some  criticism 
of  Mr.  Dulles  in  the  past,  I  think  it  has  been 
largely  constructive  criticism  and  that  we 
Democrats  have  given  him  rather  solid  back- 
ing for  6  years.  In  the  2  years  that  lie  ahead 
we'd  like  to  help  him  In  every  way  we  can. 
We  want  him  and  President  Eisenhower  to 
take  the  leadership  in  fine'""''  some  solutions 
to  ovu'  grave  problems.  We  ho|>e  and  think 
they  will  do  It,  and  they  will  have  our  solid 
support." 

That  Is  as  explicit  a  statement  of  bi- 
partisan suppxjrt  as  has  been  heard  for  some 
time.  As  given  on  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  network. 


THE  BERLIN-GERMAN  PROBLEM. 
AND  THE  SPEECH  BY  SENATOR 
MANSFIELD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Saturday, 
February  14.  comments  editorially  on  the 
responsible  and  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  on  the  Berlin-German 
problem  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana on  the  preceding  Thursday. 

Although  the  intervening  shock  of  the 
sad  news  of  the  seriousness  of  the  illness 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  EhiUes.  has 
naturally  tended  to  overshadow  the  sub- 
stantive discussion  of  the  impending 
crisis  in  Berlin  and  Germany,  this  dis- 
cussion cannot  be  suspended  for  long. 
There  Is,  indeed,  a  new  urgency  now. 

The  Star  editorial  is  a  good  start. 

In  a  word — 

It  concludes — 
Senator  Mansfield  wants  the  West  to  get  off 
dead  center  and  begin  aerlous  work  on  a 
realistic  plan. 

I  ask  that  the  Star  editorial  be  includ- 
ed In  the  RscoRD  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Berlin  Danger 

Montana's  Senator  Mansfield  has  made  a 
responsible  and  constructive  contribution  to 
the  debate  on  the  Berlin-German  problem. 

The  Mansfield  speech  is  not  a  partisan  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Dulles  or  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. It  is,  rather,  a  notable  effort 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  great  danger 
which  lies  ahead,  especially  with  respect  to 
Berlin,  and  to  stimulate  consideration  of  new 
approaches  by  the  West  to  this  problem. 

The  Russians  have  announced  that,  unless 
an  agreement  is  reached,  they  intend  to  pull 
out  of  Berlin  on  May  27  and  hand  over  their 
occupational  responsibilities  to  the  East  Ger- 
mans. We  should  assume  that  they  mean 
What  they  say,  and  that  Western  protests 
will  not  stop  them.  It  is  In  this  context  that 
Senator  Mansfield,  in  what  he  described  as 
carefully  measured  words,  expressed  to  the 
Senate  his  belief  that  "Just  ahead  lies  the 
most  critical  period  which  the  United  States 
will  have  had  to  face  since  the  conflict  in 
Korea."  At  stake,  he  said,  are  the  "lives  of 
tens  of  millions  of  human  belnps.  Americans 
Included."  "This  Is  a  sober  estimate,  not  an 
alarmist  forecast,  and  It  Is  of  high  Importance 
that  this  be  understood. 

Senator  Mansfield  believes  that  Germany 
is  going  to  be  reunified — and  by  the  West 
and  East  Germans  themselves.  This  will 
come  about  peaceably  or  by  force,  and  the 
latter  course  almost  certainly  would  mean 
an  enormously  destructive  war.  Mr.  Mans- 
field suggests  a  start  In  Berlin,  hoping  that 
this  may  produce  patterns  of  unification 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  problem 
of  peaceful  all-German  unification. 

In  any  event,  he  urges  that  Western 
policy,  and  particularly  the  U.S.  policy,  be 
redesigned  to  accommodate  and  encourage 
peaceful  unification. 

"I  submit,"  he  said,  "that  a  policy  which 
merely  clings  to  an  unrealizable  slogan  of 
free  all-German  elections,  which  does  not 
pursue  German  unification  by  other  means, 
is  no  policy  at  all.  It  is  a  straitjacket.  It 
is  an  excuse  for  immobility.  It  may  well 
lead  down  the  blind  alley  of  an  unnecessary 
conflict  or  disastrous  diplomatic  retreat." 

The  Montana  Senator  offered  nine  points 
for  consideration.  The  first  is  rather  vaguely 
stated — that  "forces  representing  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  in  peace"  not  be  driven  out 
of  Berlin.  What  he  apparently  has  in  mind 
Is  that  German  forces  should  be  substituted 
as  soon  as  possible  for  Western  forces  in 
Berlin.  These  German  forces  would  be  fully 
supported  by  NATO  guarantees.  In  any 
plan  of  unification,  he  says.  East  Germans 
as  well  as  West  Germans  must  be  free  to 
express  a  political  preference — even  though 
the  expression,  in  the  case  of  the  East  Ger- 
mans, may  be  recorded  only  in  East  Ger- 
many. Finally,  Mr.  Mansfield  strongly 
urges  a  search  for  agreements  which  might 
lead  to  limitation  of  armaments  through 
Germany  and  central  Europe — even  though 
this  would  entail  genuine  consideration  of 
Communist-sponsored  plans. 

In  a  word.  Senator  Mansfixlo  wants  the 
West  to  get  off  dead  center  and  begin  serious 
work  on  a  realistic  plan.  His  specific  sugges- 
tions may  not  be  the  best,  nor  does  he  con- 
tend that  they  are.  And  it  is  true,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Dulles,  prior  to  his  latest  illness, 
seemed  to  be  moving  closer  to  the  Mansfield 
point  of  view. 

But  words  are  one  thing;  a  policy  is  some- 
thing else.  The  West  has  had  plenty  of 
slogans  to  fit  the  German  situation. 
Slogans,  however,  are  not  a  policy,  and  It  U 
a  policy  which  is  so  urgently  required. 


PROPOSED  CONFERENCES  ON  GER- 
MAN SITUATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  another  thought  to 
the  remarks  on  the  Crerman  situation 
which  I  made  last  Thursday.  At  that 
time,  the  extent  of  the  illness  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  still  unknown. 
It  was  generally  assimied  that  he  would 
be  physically  fit  to  lead  the  Western 
Nations'  coming  conferences  on  the  Ger- 
man problem.  I  expressed  the  hope, 
which  was  joined  in  by  several  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  that  Mr.  Dulles 
would  be  able  to  return  promptly  to 
active  duty. 

It  is  now  no  longer  certain,  however, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  will  leave 
the  hospital.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  conferences  will 
have  to  be  held  in  the  near  future  on 
the  critical  problems  of  Germany.  Our 
participation  in  those  conferences  is  one 
which  sorely  needs  whatever  guidance 
Mr.  Dulles  may  be  in  condition  to  give 
to  it.  In  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  add  a  10th  point 
to  the  suggestions  I  made  last  Thursday. 

I  believe  it  would  be  most  helpful  if 
the  coming  conferences  on  the  German 
situation  were  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.  If  the  Secretary  has  recovered  by 
the  time  they  convene  to  the  extent  that 
he  can  participate  in  any  way.  he  will 
at  least  be  spared  the  necessity  of  travel- 
ing abroad  again  to  make  the  contribu- 
tion which  he  is  so  capable  of  making  in 
the  search  for  peace.  It  is  a  small  thing 
to  ask  for  one  who  has  already  given  so 
much.  I  cannot  believe  any  of  the  na- 
tions involved  in  this  critical  situation 
would  not  respond  favorably,  in  present 
circumstances,  to  invitations  from  the 
President  to  hold  these  critical  confer- 
ences in  the  United  States. 


ADVISORY  PANEL  ON  LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In 
mid-January,  when  I  introduced  S.  505, 
the  labor-management  reform  bill,  I  re- 
iterated my  often  stated  conviction  that 
after  11  years  of  expereince  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  we  needed  a  thorough 
relook  at  our  labor-management  rela- 
tions law.  Circumstances  have  changed, 
new  problems  have  arisen,  defects  in  Uie 
original  act  need  correction,  and  yet  we 
have  had  no  revision  of  our  basic  laws 
governing  industrial  relations  for  over  a 
decade. 

The  reasons  for  this  lack  bf  congres- 
sional action  are  as  complex  as  they  are 
numerous.  But  the  basic  fact  is  that 
whenever  we  have  had  amendments  be- 
fore us  we  have  bogged  down  in  bitter 
controversy  for  which  we  could  get  no 
consensus  and  which  had  repeatedly  re- 
sulted in  no  action  whatever.  As  time 
has  gone  by,  the  strong  forces  which  have 
prevented  action  in  the  past,  rather  than 
dissipating,  have  grown  stronger  and 
more  rigid.  Attitudes  are  firm;  preju- 
dice runs  high;  rationality  is  virtually 
absent.  And  it  is  the  public  which  suf- 
fers. 

Having  watched  this  process  over  the 
years  in  both  Houses   of  Congress,  it 
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seemed  to  me  that  a  wholly  new  start 
was  needed.  For  this  reason  I  sug- 
gested that  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  appoint  a  panel 
of  professionals  of  exceptional  compe- 
tence in  the  industrial  relations  field  to 
advise  us  on  those  areas  of  our  labor - 
management  relations  law  most  in  need 
of  revision.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  committee  has  appointed 
a  panel  of  12  experts  who  began  work 
last  Wednesday.  The  panel  will  meet 
regularly  over  the  coming  weeks  and 
plans  to  make  its  recommendations  to 
the  committee  about  May  1.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  committee  will  act 
promptly  on  this  report  and  that  a  bill 
will  be  ready  for  Senate  consideration 
shortly  thereafter. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  the  advisory 
panel.  Each  of  the  men  on  this  panel 
is  long  experienced  in  the  field.  Each 
Is  recognized  as  a  person  of  the  highest 
professional  competence  although  they 
represent  diverse  viewpoints.  Most  im- 
portantly I  was  impressed  after  my  meet- 
ing with  the  panel  last  Wednesday  that 
as  a  group  they  were  dedicating  them- 
selves to  the  resolution  of  most  difficult 
problems  in  the  light  of  the  public  inter- 
est regardless  of  their  own  preferences. 

To  me  this  is  a  most  hopeful  sign,  for 
if  there  is  any  legislative  field  which  re- 
quires careful,  competent,  objective  anal- 
ysis it  is  this  one.  I  share  with  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  Member,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
firm  belief  that  the  work  of  this  distin- 
guished group  of  experts  will  mark  a 
turning  point  in  the  development  ol 
sound  legislation  in  this  field.  We  be- 
lieve the  result  will  be  legislation  which 
Is  fair  to  both  labor  and  management  and 
which,  above  all,  protects  the  interest  of 
the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  biographic  sketch 
of  each  of  the  12  distinguished  members 
of  the  panel,  and  the  remarks  which  I 
made  to  the  group  at  its  organizational 
meeting  last  Wednesday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphic sketches  and  the  remarks  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Biographic  Data  on  Members  or  Advisory 
Panix  on  Labob-Management  Law  Revi- 
sion 

David  Cole:  Practicing  attorney  and  arbi- 
trator, active  as  labor  relations  counsel  to 
textile  employers;  Chairman  of  War  Labor 
Board  iron  and  steel  panels;  Chairman,  Pres- 
idential Inquiry  in  Bituminous  Coal  Indus- 
try and  other  Presidential  boards;  president. 
National  Academy  of  Arbitrators;  past  Di- 
rector, Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service. 

Archibald  Cox:  Professor  of  law.  Harvard 
University;  formerly  practiced  law  In  Boston; 
formerly  Associate  Solicitor.  Department  of 
Labor;  Chairman.  Wage  Stabilization  Board; 
cochalrman,  construction  Industry  stabiliza- 
tion committee. 

Guy  Farmer:  Practicing  attorney  special- 
izing In  labor  law  and  representing  manage- 
ment; formerly  Associate  General  Cotinsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  under  the  present  administra- 
tion. 


Arthur  Goldberg:  Practicing  attorney, 
counsel  to  various  labor  organizations,  in- 
cluding Steelworkers  and  Industrial  union 
department,  AFL-CIO;  special  counsel  to 
AFL-CIO. 

Charles  Gregory:  Professor  of  law,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  former  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  formerly  practiced  law  In 
New  York;  formerly  Solicitor  of  Labor. 

Clark  Kerr:  President.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; arbitrator;  author,  numerous  works 
on  labor  matters;  chairman,  UAW  impartial 
review  board. 

Denlson  Kltchel:  Practicing  attorney  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  representing  management  in 
labor  matters;  counsel,  American  Mining 
Congre&s. 

Plato  E  Papps:  Counsel.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists;  chairman,  American 
B\T  Association  panel  on  NLItB  practices  and 
procedures. 

Gerald  Reilly:  prncticlnf?  attorney,  repre- 
sentlnp  management;  practiced  law  In  Bos- 
ton and  later  In  Wafhlnt^ton,  D.C.;  formerly 
Assistant  S  sllcltor  and  Solicitor  of  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  member.  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions B  ard;  former  counsel,  Senate  Com- 
mitteo  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Louis  Sherman:  Practicing  attorney,  rep- 
resenting labor  or.onlzationB.  Including  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFLCIO;  general  coun.<=el,  IBEW 
(AFL-CIO);  former  chairman  of  the  ABA 
committee  on  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947;  Assistant  Solicitor  of 
Labor. 

Russell  Smith:  Professor  of  law.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  arbitrator;  former  Indu.stry 
member.  National  War  Labor  Board;  served 
on  various  public  factfinding  bodies. 

W  Willard  Wlrtz:  Practicing  attorney; 
professor  of  law.  Northwestern  Llilverslty; 
arbitrator:  former  Chairman.  National  Wage 
Stabilization  Board;  General  Counsel  and 
later  pibllc  member  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 


REMARK'S  or  Senator  John  F.  Kfnnedt  at 
THE  Orcaniz-^tional  Mfeting  of  the  Ad- 
visory Panel  on  Labor-Management  Law 
Revision 

I  want  to  e.xpreEs  not  only  my  personal 
gratitude  but  also  the  appreciation  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  your  wllllng- 
ne.'s  to  serve  upon  this  panel  to  advise  tlie 
committee  concerning  revision  of  our  laws 
covering  labor-management  relations. 

The  public,  management,  and  labor  have 
had  12  years  experience  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  They  have  been  years  of  praise, 
criticism,  and  countless  proposals  for  amend- 
ment. Both  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees have  heard  endless  testimony.  We  have 
learned  a  great  deal  but  there  have  been  two 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  effective  legislative 
action.  One  is  the  complexity  of  subjects. 
Tlie  other  Is  the  Inevitable  dlffuseness  of 
the  hearing..  In  a  complex  and  controver- 
sial area.  We  are  now  beginning  a  fresh 
approach.  By  acking  you  to  bring  the  prob- 
lems Into  focus  as  a  professional  body,  we 
hope  to  remove  at  least  these  two  obstacles 
to  constructive  legislation. 

The  panel  should  set  Its  own  alms  and 
its  own  procedure  but  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest a  few  ways  in  which  you  can  be  most 
helpful. 

First,  I  hope  that  your  report  will  indicate 
what  you  regard  as  the  major  problems  in 
labor-management  relations  for  which  new 
law  is  required.  Your  judgment  upon  the 
comparative  importance  of  different  issues 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Senate 
committee  in  its  deliberations. 

Second,  there  will  be  important  subjects 
on  which  you  ought  to  give  us  a  unani- 
mous or  virtually  unanimous  recommen- 
dation. It  should  be  couched  In  legisla- 
tive language  teklng  account  of  its  relation- 


ship with  other  aspects  of  labor  law.  There 
is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  great  weight 
that  such  a  recommendation  would  carry 
or  the  help  that  they  would  furnish  In  coal- 
escing opinion  In  both  Congreu  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Third,  there  may  be  problems  for  which 
you  can  And  no  solution  on  whicli  there  la 
a  substantial  consensus  of  opinion  within 
the  group.  In  this  area  your  rei>ort  will 
nevertheless  serve  two  useful  functlona.  The 
report  should  narrow  the  issues,  state  the 
critical  question  fairly  and  present  the  ar^- 
ments  pro  and  con  which  the  Congress  will 
have  to  weigh.  It  would  also  be  most  help- 
ful to  have  you  btate  the  two  or  three  leading 
alternatives  in  legislative  lang\iage  which 
takes  account  of  other  parts  of  the  statute 
and  their  context  In  laljor  law. 

Fourth.  I  am  much  concerned  by  the  long 
dfl;v  s  in  NLRB  proceedings.  You  are  all 
f.uniliar  with  NLKB  cr.ses.  I  am  confident 
that  you  can  develop  suggestions  which  wlU 
great. y  expedite  its  action.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  al^o  other  technical  amendments 
which  would  simplify  proceedings  before  the 
NLRB  and   clarify  tlie  etPtutc. 

I  would  like  to  say  Just  a  word  more  sbout 
the  problem  of  acliicvlnp  agreement  within 
your  group.  We  are  calling  upon  you  for  a 
public  service  In  the  highest  traditions  of 
your  profession.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  you  make  every  earnest  effort 
to  resolve  any  differences  and  reach  a  true 
consensus  of  opinion.  General  agreement 
would  probably  rrqulre  some  sacriflce  of 
Individual  opinions,  but  if  lawyers  with  long 
expcricnre  In  the  field,  acting  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  profession,  cannot  submerge 
most  C'f  their  dilTerences  the  chance  for 
constructive  legislative  action  seems  some- 
what remote. 

Finally  we  must  all  remember  that  this  la 
a  most  fortuitous  occasion  for  work — one 
which  holds  out  much  greater  prospect  for 
success  than  either  the  past  or  the  future. 
Sentiment  In  both  the  House  and  Senate  is 
now  reasonable  and  dispassionate  toward  both 
management  and  labor.  With  the  weight  of 
opinion  In  the  middle  of  the  road  we  stand 
the  best  chance  of  enacting  legislation  which 
Is  not  pro-management  or  pro-union  but 
which  would  be  directed  solely  toward  the 
Improvement  of  collective  bargaining  rela- 
tionships and  the  advancement  of  the  public 
Interert  If  constructive  leirUlation  cannot 
be  enarted  at  the  present  Congress,  there  is 
likely  to  be  no  correction  of  acknowledged 
defects  In  the  present  statutes  until  either 
management  or  unions  gain  sufflclent  control 
to  ram  through  legislation  favoring  their 
self-interest.  This  would  not  be  a  solution 
Of  the  problems  which  we  all  want  to  solve, 
and  would  result  in  another  period  of  re- 
newed conflict  in  tills  sensitive  field. 


EXPANDING  RESEARCH  TO  PRE- 
VENT FOREST  BLIGHT  AND 
DISEASE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  need  for  an  expanded  research  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  blight  and  disease 
from  the  Nation's  forests.  At  the  time, 
I  Stressed  the  need  for  about  |250,000 
additional  money  to  carry  on  research  in 
the  Lake  States  Forest  Experimental 
Station.  Although  established  at  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  this  new  branch  office  will 
carry  on  research  to  benefit  the  whole 
upper  Midwest  and  the  Nation. 

Currently,  the  armual  loss  of  timber 
destroyed  by  disease  exceeds  the  volume 
of  timber  cut;  in  addition,  it  lowers  the 
grade  of  timber  now  bemg  utilized.  Un- 
less controlled,  this  situation  will  become 
progressively  worse. 


Unfortunately,  there  is  a  lack  of  fun- 
damental mformation  on  blight  and  dis- 
ease problems.  The  expansion  of  our 
forest  research  program,  particularly 
through  the  facilities  of  such  programs 
as  are  bemg  carried  on  by  the  Lake  States 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  is  essential, 
if  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  for  coping 
with  this  problem. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we,  in  the 
Midwest,  are  not  depending  solely  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  carry  on  work 
in  this  field.  Rather,  the  Wisconsm  Con- 
servation Commission — as  a  fine  exam- 
ple— is  participating  splendidly  with 
Federal  services  In  a  joint  effort  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  threat  to  our  wood- 
lands. 

This  morning,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  A.  Beale,  chief  state  forester 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Conservation  De- 
partment, reaffirming  the  needs  at  this 
experiment  station. 

In  his  letter.  Chief  State  Forester  Beale 
also  indicates  that  he  feels  that  a  mini- 
mum of  $2.5  million  should  be  added  to 
the  overall  Forest  Service  research 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  meet 
our  forestry  needs.  I  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
Forestry  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  Mr.  Beale  s  rec- 
ommendations, for  their  consideration 
when  the  matter  comes  before  them. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  or  Wisconsi.v 
Conservation  Department. 

Madison.  February  12.  1959. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Brtilding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  Some  time  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Senator  John  Stennis, 
of  Mississippi,  In  which  he  expre.sed  his 
Interest  in  forestry  research  and  his  concern 
regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  present  U.S. 
Forest  Service  forestry  research  budget. 

Knowing  of  your  personal  strong  Interest 
In  this  field  I  felt  you  would  be  Interested 
In  our  feelings  In  the  matter.  For  your  In- 
formation. I  have  attached  a  copy  of  my  reply 
to  Sanator  Stennis. 

We  are  eFpeclally  appreciative  of  your  ef- 
forts In  obtaining  an  appropriation  for  the 
new  branch  of  the  Lake  States  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  at  La  Crosse,  which  Is  now 
working  on  forestry  and  watershed  problems 
In  that  area.  The  initial  appropriation  for 
this  station  was  $30,000  for  the  1958-59  fiscal 
year.  The  original  cost  estimate  for  this 
program  was  $100,000  per  year.  You  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  conservation 
commission  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  joint  effort 
in  this  program  and  that  the  State  will  pur- 
chase the  lands  needed. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  this  program  should 
now  be  strengthened  to  meet  the  urgent  de- 
mand for  new  management  information  in 
that  area. 

We  are  also  strongly  interested  in  insect 
and  disease  research,  in  particular,  the  need 
for  research  on  the  maple  blight  problem 
which  has  caused  serious  losses  in  the  State 
and  which  could  easily  move  into  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan. 

All  things  considered,  we  feel  that  a  mini- 
mum of  $2.6  million  should  be  added  to  the 
Forest  Service  research  budget  in  the  next 
fi&cal  year. 


We  will  certainly  appreciate  your  support 
for  this  most  important  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Beale, 
Chief  State  Forester. 


WHEAT    ACREAGE    ALLOTMENT 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau,  through  its  presi- 
dent, W.  I.  Boone,  has  made  some  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Director,  Grain 
Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Serv- 
ice, regarding  acreage  allotment  regula- 
tions, which  I  believe  are  sound,  and, 
therefore,  I  want  to  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  wheatgrowers 
in  Kansas  stating  that  some  were  in 
danger  of  losing  their  acreage  allotment 
because  they  did  not  plant  the  full  al- 
lotment and  others  were  threatened 
with  loss  of  acreage  because  they  over- 
seeded. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  statement 
from  the  1959  Farm  Bureau  policies  on 
loss  of  acreage  is  soimd.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Since  the  purpose  of  allotments  is  to  re- 
duce the  acreage  devoted  to  specific  crops, 
an  allotment  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
celling  on  acreage  rather  than  a  require- 
ment to  plant.  No  producer  should  be 
forced  to  plant  an  allotment  in  order  to 
maintain  history. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  burdened  with 
surpluses,  it  occurs  to  me  that  no  grower 
should  be  penalized  for  not  planting  his 
full  allotment  acreage. 

The  Farm  Bureau's  stand  on  over- 
planting  without  excessive  production  is 
equally  sound. 

There  are  large  sections  in  the  wheat- 
producing  areas  of  Kansas  and  other 
States  in  the  Middle  West  where  we  do 
not  produce  large  crops  every  year. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  grower 
should  be  permitted  to  grow  in  excess 
of  his  allotment  acreage  if  he  does  not 
sell  more  than  the  average  acreage  pro- 
duction in  bushels  off  his  farm.  The 
excess  should  be  stored  for  years  when 
he  produces  less  than  his  average  crop. 

Both  of  these  views  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau are  so  sound  that  I  feel  they  should 
be  given  every  consideration  by  the  De- 
partment and  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  Director,  Grain  Division,  Com- 
modity Stabilization  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Fixrxtart  4,  1959. 
Director, 

Grain  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  president  of  the  Kansas  Farm 
Biu-eau  I  herewith  submit  recommendations 
in  accordance  with  the  notice  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  for  Tuesday,  January 
27,  1959. 

Both  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  recommen- 
dations and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration resolutions  adopted  by  the  voting 
delegates  of  48  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Ha- 
waii have  indicated  similar  and  rather  defi- 


nite views  on  some  phases  of  acreage  allot- 
ment regulations. 

LOSS    or    history    because    or   UNDnUPLANTINO 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  above  groups  that 
underplanting  of  the  wheat  £u:reage  allot- 
ment for  a  farm,  regardless  of  the  reason. 
should  not  result  In  loss  of  history.  One 
statement  in  the  1959  Farm  Bureau  poUciee 
contains  this  wording,  "Since  the  piu-pose  of 
allotments  is  to  reduce  the  acreage  devoted 
to  specific  crops,  an  allotment  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  celling  on  acreage  rather 
than  a  requirement  to  plant.  No  producer 
should  be  forced  to  plant  an  allotment  In  or- 
der to  maintain  history." 

The  above  wording  would  cover  under- 
planting  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  pre- 
viously stored  excess.  A  study  of  the  pro- 
posed 1960  regulations  indicates  that  history 
would  be  lost  in  case  of  underplanting  where 
excess  is  released  because  of  either  or  both 
underplanting  and  underproduction. 

The  effect  on  history  of  underplanting  not 
connected  with  release  of  excess  is  not  clear- 
ly Indicated.  It  would  appear  to  depend  up- 
on the  wording  of  diversion  formulas,  which 
are  not  specified  In  the  propKjsal. 

We  request  that  final  regulations  be  so 
worded  that  maintenance  of  history  is  inde- 
pendent of  underplanting. 

OVERPLANTINC    WITHOUT    EXCESS    PRODUCTION 

We  are  in  agreement  with  current  statutes 
which  specify  that  maintenance  of  history 
should  be  dependent  upon  storage  of  any 
farm  marketing  excess  production.  However, 
we  do  not  believe  that  history  should  be 
lost  because  of  overplantlng  In  case  the  ac- 
tual production  Is  not  greater  than  the  nor- 
mal production  of  the  allotted  acres. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Public  Law  85-366  can 
and  should  be  so  interpreted.  To  do  oth- 
erwise is  to  penalize  a  producer  for  falling  to 
overproduce,  ( 1 )  since,  technically,  he  can- 
not store  what  he  does  not  have.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  this 
proposed  regulation  and  recommend  revi- 
sions which  will  clearly  state  the  opposite. 

We  welcome  and  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  our  recommendations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kansas    Farm    BrsEAti, 
W.  I.  Boone,  President. 


MEDICAL  TESTS  FOR  OLD  AIRLINE 
PILOTS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  Senate's  attention  to  a  veiy 
informative  article  which  appeared  in 
Washington's  Sunday  Star,  entitled 
"Tests  Called  Inadequate  for  Older  Air- 
Une  Pilots." 

The  article  quotes  three  top  authori- 
ties in  aviation  medicine  as  saying  that 
airline  pilots — especially  those  who  are 
50  and  older — are  not  receiving  adequate 
medical  tests  before  flying  large  com- 
mercial planes. 

Air  traffic  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  United  States.  This 
means  that  more  and  more  people  are 
entrusting  their  lives  to  the  skill  and 
fitness  of  pilots  and  to  the  aircraft  they 
operate. 

The  Government — Federal,  State,  end 
local — is  spendmg  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  air  safety.  The  industry 
also  is  continually  working  m  many 
ways  for  greater  safety  in  air  travel. 
And  research  organizations  outside  of 
the  industry  and  the  Government  are 
concerned  with  the  problem. 

Many  factors  are  involved  in  safety  of 
air  travel. 

Certamly  one  of  the  more  important 
of  these  factors  is  the  pilot  himself. 
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I  was  therefore  very  much  interested 
In  the  newspaper  article  mentioned. 

For  instance,  I  was  surprised  to  read 
that  561  pilots  in  their  fifties  were  fly- 
ing for  the  airlines  in  1957,  and  that  19 
were  above  60  years  old. 

I  was  disturbed  to  read  that  the  au- 
thorities thinlc  better  medical  tests  are 
needed  to  be  sure  that  these  hundreds 
of  older  pilots  are  fully  capable  of  safely 
flying  today's  swift  and  complicated  air- 
craft. 

I  noted  with  interest  that  the  three 
medical  authorities  quoted  in  the  article 
agred  that  pilots  in  their  fifties  are  in- 
creased risks. 

I  was  pleased,  however,  to  find  that 
our  new  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
the  other  organizations  represented  by 
the  authorities  seem  to  be  on  top  of  the 
situation. 

The  article  makes  It  clear  that  these 
doctors  and  their  organizations  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  they  are  working  on  the 
problem. 

The  article  points  out,  for  instance, 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  now 
doing  research  to  determine  how  ade- 
quate tests  may  be  given  to  pilots. 

I  wish  these  men  and  others  who 
are  working  for  greater  air  safety  speedy 
success  in  their  important  undertaking. 
And  I  commend  the  Washington  Star 
for  its  enterprise  in  bringing  the  prob- 
lem of  pilot  age  and  fitness  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public. 

In  Jobs  where  physical  or  mental  fail- 
ure could  mean  disaster,  adequate  medi- 
cal testing,  perhaps  coupled  with  some 
sort  of  retirement  system,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  definite  must  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Tests  Called  Inadequatt  for  Oldek  Aiiiline 
Pilots — 551  Over  50  Flying  Commercial 
Planes:  Doctors  Cite  Need  for  Detecting 
Dei  ects 

(By  Andrew  W.  Bingham) 

Airline  pllot« — particularly  the  hundreds 
Who  are  60  and  older — are  neit  receiving  ade- 
quate medical  testa  before  flying  large  com- 
mercial planes,  three  of  the  Nation's  top  au- 
thorities In  aviation  medicine  said  yesterday. 

They  told  the  Star  the  current  situation 
needs  urgent  attention  for  the  sake  of  air 
safety. 

They  feel  that  current  testing  procedures 
often  do  not  show  up  many  physiological  and 
psychological  defects  which  they  suy  can 
exist  in  people  over  50. 

The  three  authorities  are: 

Dr.  John  E.  Smith,  acting  civil  air  surgeon 
for  the  new  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
the  former  Chief  of  the  Medical  Division  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  He  Is 
In  charge  of  examining  pilots  for  the  FAA 
every  6  months. 

Dr.  Ludwlg  Lederer,  medical  director  for 
Capital  Airlines  and  president-elect  of  the 
Aero  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Ross  A.  McFarland,  professor  of  envl- 
ronmenUI  health  at  Harvard  University's 
School  of  Public  Health  and  director  of  the 
Ouggenhelm  CJenter  for  Aviation  Health  and 
Safety.  Dr.  McFarland  is  also  author  of  a 
book.  Human  Factora  in  Air  Transportation. 


FIVE    HUNDRED    AND    FirTY-ONE    PILOTS    OVER    50 
FLYINO 

Both  the  airlines  and  the  FAA  conduct 
physical  and  night  exams.  The  FAA  will 
add  electrocardiograms  to  Its  testing  pro- 
gram In  July,  although  they  will  be  only  50 
percent  effective  for  pilots  who  have  not  had 
heart  attacks.  Dr.  Smith  said. 

According  to  the  latest  FAA  figures.  551 
transport  pilots  In  their  fifties  were  flying 
for  the  airlines  In  1957;  19  were  above  CO 
years 

Other  figures  from  Air  Transport  Assocla- 
tion  show  that  In  1955  there  were  429  pilots 
In  their  fifties  flying.  Another  27  were  above 
GO  years. 

Failure  to  bring  out  possible  defects  In 
these  older  men  Is  a  particularly  serious  prob- 
lem today,  the  authorities  agree,  because  of: 

( 1 )  Pressure  from  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation that  the  tests,  and  not  aee.  be  the 
only  basis  for  retirement.  (The  F.\A  has  set 
no  maximum  age  for  pilots;  only  a  minimum 
age  of  23  years.) 

(2)  The  current  switch  by  airlines  from 
piston-engine  planes  to  Jets.  The  change  in 
equipment  could  be  a  difficult  one  for  oider 
pilots  to  make,  although  tests  now  do  not 
reveal  how  difficult. 

PILOTS    resist    RETlRrMENT 

The  experiences  of  two  airlines  serve  as  an 
Indica'.'.  m  of  what  could  hnppen  if  the  test- 
ing system  for  pilots  Is  not  Improved,  the 
authorities  say. 

The  first  case  concerns  American  Airlines. 
An  arbitration  award  la.'-t  October  declnred 
that  the  comp."ny  could  not— as  it  had  been 
doing — retire  qualified  pilots  who  reach  60 
years.  The  award  said  such  retirement  w;ts 
"a  violation  of  the  employment  agreement," 
according  to  Wiliiani  M,  Cullaerts m.  a  pilot 
for  the  airline  and  a  member  of  the  board 
which  made  the  award. 

The  ruling  affected  three  pilots  who  had 
been  retired  because  of  age,  according  to  Mr. 
Culbcrtson.  Th(!  company  ni^reed  to  abide 
by  the  decision  before  the  recent  pilot  con- 
tract was  signed,  he  snld. 

American  officials,  however,  rcfu.'ed  to 
chan';e  their  policy.  They  said  la-st  night 
that  no  pilot  over  60  is  flying  fi.r  the  com- 
pany. It  Is  underst<jod  the  three  pilots  are 
receiving  p;iv,  but,  not  flying. 

The  ALPA  repards  this  ca.se  as  a  major 
bre.ikthrou  :h  in  ending  arbitrary  retiremcut 
schemes  of  airline  companies. 

The  second  case  Involves  Capital  Airlines, 
which  recently  twitched  primarily  to  prop- 
Jet  planes.  ■ 

According  to  Dr.  Lederer.  several  pilots 
passed  all  the  ter.ts  but  were  still  not  deemed 
to  be  qualified  for  the  new  plane."!.  -We  sat 
down  and  talked,"  he  said,  "and  they  agreed 
to  stay  on  slower  equipment." 

He  added:  "According  to  strict  union  pro- 
cedures, we  Fhoiild  not  and  cannot  do  this. 
The  pilots,  through  seniority,  were  entitled 
to  get  the  new  plunes," 

Capital  at  present  insists  pilots  retire  at 
60.  "We  feel  that  beyond  that  age,  a  sudden 
Incapacitation  would  be  more  likely  to  oc- 
cur." Dr.  Lederer  said.  "For  new  cquipmrnt. 
the  age  may  have  to  be  lower." 

Retirement  ages  for  most  of  the  othe.  air- 
lines are  60  years.  The  list  includes  North- 
west, Delta.  Branlir.  TWA,  United,  and  East- 
ern Alrllties.  National  Airlines  has  a  65-year 
retirement.  Just  3  weeks  ago  Northwest  re- 
tired a  62-year-old  pilot  who  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  company's  policy. 

The  tests  which  Dr.  Lederer  and  the  other 
authorities  want  to  establish  would  measure 
the  pilot's  overall  competence — not  such 
easily  checked  points  as  eyesight  or  hearing. 

They  want  to  know  the  pilot's  ability  to 
adjust  to  a  new  environment  and  the  Influ- 
enc«  of  aging  on  mental  and  sensory  func- 
tlona,  such  as  his  ability  to  learn,  his  memory, 
reasoning  and  judgment. 


What  they  are  after  is  to  find  the  pilot'* 
functional,  rather  than  his  actual  age.  ThU 
can  be  an  extremely  subtle  determination. 

As  Dr.  McFarland  pointed  out  In  his  book, 
"even  minor  deteriorations  In  many  of  the 
psychological  and  physiological  functions 
may  Interact  to  produce  a  significant  loss  In 
overall  efliclency." 

At  present  the  only  way  these  functions  are 
observed  is  ind.rectly  through  flight  tests. 
Check  pilots  are  our  best  psychologists."  Dr. 
Smith  Eald.  "What  we  need,  howtver,  are 
more  specific  criteria  for  performance  of  old- 
er men  Pilots  can  compensate  for  deficien- 
cies v.Uh  their  tremendous  experience.  But 
we  want  to  make  factual,  not  emotional,  de- 
terminations.'' 

Older  pilots  oftr^n  have  slower  reaction,  de- 
tection, and  response  times,  according  to 
Dr.  Lederer.  "We  know  this  by  experience," 
he  said,  "although  It  is  hard  to  detect." 
Other  pilots  show  their  age  by  over-activity 
In  the  C'ckplt,  he  added,  to  compensate  for 
their  deliclencles. 

"Night  vision  of  older  pilots  Is  also  Im- 
pr. l.-cd,"  he  .said 

Currently  the  FAA  Is  doing  research  to  de- 
termine how  adequate  tests  may  be  given,  i  c- 
cordlng  to  Dr.  Smith.  The  most  hopeful 
work  is  being  done  with  a  ballisto-card'.o- 
gr.'iph,  he  said,  which  would  detect  the  veloc- 
ity of  blood  flow. 

AVIATION    INDr.sTIlT    CrTTING    OLD 

Tlie  project  is  still  in  the  developmental 
stage,  he  said.  The  indications  arc,  howevr. 
that  its  perfection  will  preatly  Increase  the 
eff'Ctiveness  of  the  current  ter.ts,  he  noted, 
.since  the  blood  fliw  seems  to  be  a  key  In 
understandine;  the  phyriological,  and  per- 
h.ip-;  the  p.sychologlcal.  makeup  of  the  pilot. 

■  Our  pro'jltin  is  that  the  aviation  Industry 
IS  Just  starting  to  grow  old."  Dr.  Smith  said. 
"Our  current  tests  were  designed  for  young 
pllot.s  20  years  ago  The  physical  examina- 
tion we  require  every  6  months  Is  the  usual 
$15  vanery.  and  thafs  not  too  complete." 

All  three  authorities  aeree  that  pilots  In 
their  Su's  are  Increased  rl.^ks  "Most  doc- 
tors I  ve  tnlhed  to  feel  pilots  should  retire 
at  6')."  Dr    Smith  f.Kld. 

The  current  recjulrements  for  pilots  were 
drawn  up  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Dr  Smith  said  They  are  now  the  responsi- 
bility  of    the   FAA 

FEAR    LOSS    CF    HIGH    INCOMES 

Another  problem  aEs«iated  with  pUot- 
rt>t;rem'>nt  i.s  that  pilots  are  professional  men. 
much  like  doctors  and  lawyers,  with  cor- 
rerpondlngly  high  incomes.  Flying  new 
equipment  u- iially  means  more  money  for 
them.     Retiring  can  mean  Just  the  oppoelte. 

"Why  shoild  we  voluntarily  retire  at  60 
when  we  can  still  pass  all  the  tons?"  one 
pilot  explained  *  My  Income  now  Is  $28,000 
a  year  Under  the  retirement  plan.  It  would 
be  $'..800." 

Larry  Cates.  Washington  representative 
for  ALPA,  explaii.ed  Doctors  are  usually 
very  conservative  They  can't  evaluate  a 
man's  experience  to  offset  his  deterioration." 

"Anyway,"  he  added,  'pilots  dont  fly  solo. 
There's  always  at  least  one  other  pilot." 

Mr.  Cates  pointed  out  that  most  pilots 
leave  the  airlines  before  they  are  60.  Dr. 
Smith,  too.  noted  that  many  pilots  "by  na- 
ture are  sensilile"  and  quit  when  they  feel 
themselves  sliding. 

DOUBTS  ACE  AS  MEASURING  STICK 

Others,  however,  feel  that  they  will  rely 
on  the  testa  given  by  their  companies  and 
the  FAA  to  determine  when  they  should  re- 
tire. 

"They  aren't  going  to  turn  me  loose  Just 
because  someone  sets  an  arbitrary  age,"  said 
Mr.  Culbcrtson,  who  Is  an  attorney  as  well  aa 
a  pilot  for  American  Airlines.  "It  has  not 
been  proven  to  me  that  age  is  a  good  meas- 
uring stick." 
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The  Public  Health  Service,  as  well  as  the 
FAA,  la  trying  to  develop  another  measuring 
stick,  according  to  Dr.  Stanley  R.  Mohler.  of 
the  Center  for  Aging  Research  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Research  centers  throughout  the  country 
are  doing  Government-sponsored  work  to  de- 
velop tests  for  each  occupation  where  a 
physical  or  mental  failure  could  mean  dis- 
aster. Dr.  Mohler  said. 

"The  question  Is  whether  there  should  be 
some  BCM-t  of  retirement  system  for  people 
In  these  sorts  of  Jobs,"  he  said. 

KXPEXT    ON    AGING    GIVES    VIEWS 

Another  expert  In  the  field.  Dr.  James 
Blrren,  chief  of  the  Section  on  Aging  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health,  noted: 

"We  praise  a  doctor  of  80  who  Is  still  prac- 
ticing medicine.  But  there  is  often  serious 
question  whether  he  Is  a  good  doctor,  and 
whether  In  the  public  Interest  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  practice." 

In  his  book,  Dr.  McFarland  suggested  a 
retirement  age  of  60  years — plus  or  minus 
five — as  probably  best  lor  most  pilots,  al- 
though each  case  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined on  Its  own  merl-.s. 

He  suggested  last  night  that  a  possible  way 
to  satisfy  safety  requirements  and  the  pilots 
would  be  to  moke  these  older  men  plane  com- 
manders. 

"Their  Judgment  and  experience  would  be 
tised,  but  they  wouldn't  actually  be  at  the 
controls."  he  said. 

So,  far.  he  reported,  airlines  have  not  ex- 
pressed much  Interest  In  his  proposal. 


J.  FRANCIS  SMITH,  OP 
CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
death  of  J.  Francis  Smith  leaves  a  void 
in  the  civic,  business,  and  political  life 
of  Connecticut  and  the  Nation  that  will 
be  sorely  felt,  for  he  possessed  qualities 
of  mind  and  character  that  can  never 
be  spared. 

He  carried  into  every  field  of  endeavor 
a  competitive  spirit,  a  practical  and  ana- 
lytical judgment,  and  a  complete  integ- 
rity. On  the  athletic  field,  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  in  countless  civic  and 
charitable  causes,  he  left  a  series  of 
achievements  that  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

As  Connecticut's  Democratic  State 
chairman  for  many  years,  Francis  Smith 
ushered  in  a  period  ol  party  rejuvena- 
tion and  growth  that  is  still  yielding  rich 
dividends. 

His  friendship,  his  ideals,  his  example, 
have  given  guidance  and  inspiration  to 
a  generation  of  Connecticut  citizens  in 
all  walks  of  life,  and  ell  who  knew  him 
share  my  feeling  of  ;;reat  loss  at  his 
pEissing. 

I  ask  imanlmous  con.sent  that  the  Wa- 
terbury  Republican  editorial  of  Febru- 
ary 13,  1959.  entitled  "J.  Francis  Smith." 
be  printed  in  the  Recoud  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

J.    PBANCn    SlRTH 

Our  city  and  the  State  are  made  poorer 
Indeed  by  the  untimely  death  of  an  out- 
standing businessman  and  citizen. 

There  1b  a  sad  irony  in  J.  Francla  Smith's 
death.  He  had  apparently  made  a  strong 
recovery  a  couple  of  years  ago  from  a  long, 
aerloua  sickness,  had  resumed  control  of  hi* 
business  affairs,  and,  in  managing  Senator 
Thouas  DooD'i  campaign  for  the  Democratic 
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nomination,  had  shown  last  summer  that  he 
still  possessed  an  old  political  warrior's  skill. 
Then  came  the  heart  attack  which,  after 
weeks  In  the  hospital,  has  claimed  his  life. 

A  hardheaded  sense  of  what  was  practical 
guided  him.  His  was  a  fierce  competitive 
spirit,  shown  on  the  tennis  court  when  he 
was  younger,  later  on  the  links,  and  carried 
over  Into  business,  politics,  community  serv- 
ice. He  had  a  shrewd  analytical  mind.  His 
success  as  president  of  J.  E.  Smith  &  Co. 
led  to  o'-her  business  connections,  to  bank 
and  corporation  directorthip  and  trade  as- 
sociation honors.  On  the  political  side,  his 
service  as  Democratic  State  chairman  when 
the  late  Wilbur  L.  CroGS  was  Govern ar  was 
a  very  dis;iii<Tuished  one.  and  the  part  he 
pl.'.yed  over  tlie  whole  political  range  fiom 
local  to  national  was  notable. 

As  d;r.e  chairman  for  community  causes 
and  worker  for  commvinlty  betterment  he 
had  no  superior  and  few  peers.  Hov.ever 
much  you  might  narrow  down  a  list  of 
pivotal  local  leaders  In  business.  In  politics, 
and  In  movements  for  civic  Improvement, 
his  name  would  be  bound  to  be  there. 

Such  men  are  few,  precious,  hard  to  spare. 


ST.  LOUIS  TORNADO  DISASTER 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  tlie  early  morning  hours  of  last 
Tuesday,  the  10th  of  February,  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  was  struck  by  a  devastating 
tornado. 

In  the  few  minutes  during  which  the 
twister  cut  a  path  through  the  central 
part  of  the  city.  21  persons  were  killed. 
350  were  injured,  and  more  than  5.000 
others  were  made  homeless  or  were 
otherwise  affected. 

Forty-seven  buildings  were  t<5tally 
destroyed  and  nearly  2,000  others  were 
damaged.  A  575-foot  TV  tower  and  a 
radio  tower  were  toppled;  and  the 
arena,  a  large  sports  building,  was 
damaged. 

The  major  damage  occurred  in  areas 
occupied  by  multiple  dwellings  and 
small  businesses. 

Tornadoes  are  not  new  to  our  part  of 
the  country.  Kansas  City  suffered  ap- 
palling damage  in  1957,  as  did  St.  Louis 
itself  in  1927  and  1896. 

Last  week,  wind  struck  suddenly  and 
with  tremendous  force.  The  financial 
loss,  estimated  at  more  than  $12  mil- 
lion, is  enormous,  but  we  in  St.  Louis 
are  fortunate  that  the  loss  of  life  was 
not  greater.  Had  the  tornado  hit  dur- 
ing daylight,  many  more  would  prob- 
ably have  been  killed. 

The  people  of  St.  Louis  were  quick  to 
rise  to  the  emergency.  The  speed  with 
which  personal  and  financial  assistance 
came  from  local,  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  was  a  great  comfort  and  help 
to  those  who  had  lost  loved  ones,  per- 
sonal possessions,  and  homes. 

The  Civil  Defense,  Red  Cross,  Salvation 
Army,  and  local  hospital  workers,  as  well 
as  the  municipal  police  and  firemen,  were 
on  the  scene  soon  after  the  twister  struck. 
Their  work  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
and  throughout  the  day,  in  rescue  and 
treatment  of  the  injured,  was  outstand- 
ing. 

City  officials  are  also  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  rapid  cleanup  operations. 
Within  2  days,  all  streets,  sare  for  one 
intersection,  were  cleared  so  that  dis- 


ruption of  the  city's  traffic  flow  was  kept 
at  a  minimum. 

Coordination  between  local.  State  and 
Federal  agencies  was  outstanding  and 
proved  very  effective. 

The  Presidential  designation  of  the 
city  as  a  major  disaster  area  was  prompt, 
and  speeded  financial  assistance  to  needy 
persons. 

The  people  of  St.  Louis,  through  news- 
paper and  radio  campaigns,  have  con- 
tributed  large  sums  to  aid  tlieir  fellow 
citizens.  Much  of  the  property  damage 
was  covered  by  insurance.  With  funds 
thus  available  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
rebuilding  already  in  progress  will  con- 
tinue apace. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  courage, 
community  spiiit  and  efficient  work  of  all 
concerned  kept  injuries  to  a  minimum, 
and  provided  relief  to  the  victims. 

Last  Tuesday  v,  as  a  day  of  preat  sor- 
row for  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  But  it  will 
also  be  remeihbered  as  a  proud  day. 
City.  State,  and  Federal  officials  and  the 
people  of  the  St.  Louis  area  itself  re- 
sponded magTiificently  to  this  "challenge 
of  disaster." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Tornado's 
Tragic  Wake,"  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  of  February  11,  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Disaster," 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  and  a  letter  from  Gen.  Alfred 
M.  Gruenther,  president  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From   the    St.   Louis   Globe-Democrat, 

Feb.  11,  1959] 

Tornado's  Tkagic  Waki 

Death,  suffering,  and  sudden  horror  rode 
the  tornado  that  sliced  through  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Louis  County  in  the  black  hours  of 
early  Tuesday  morning. 

The  grim  toll  was  about  a  score  slain,  some 
300  Injured,  and  a  property  devastation  run- 
ning Into  multimllUons  of  dollars. 

The  shock  was  tragic  and  savage.  There 
had  been  no  warning.  Most  of  the  city  Elept 
through  a  rainstorm,  awakening  unconscious 
of  the  stark  path  of  depredation  that  had 
knifed  diagonally  throtigh  the   community. 

The  worst  storm  to  strike  St.  Louis  In  32 
years.  It  followed  much  the  same  course  of 
the  devastating  tornado  that  laid  a  swath 
of  demolition  and  killed  78  persons  In  1927. 
This  was  the  third  worst  weather  disaster 
ever  suffered  by  the  city. 

Rescue  workers  were  stUl  sifting  through 
ruins  late  last  night  searching  for  possible 
victims.  The  hospitals  were  heavily  taxed 
caring  for  the  maimed  and  shock  suffarcrs. 
Welfare  organizations  were  quickly  on  the 
Job.  and  appeal  has  been  made  to  designate 
the  city  a  disaster  area. 

Such  is  the  capsule  r6sum4  of  devastation 
following  the  65-mlle-an-hour  twister.  Sym- 
pathy and  care  for  survivors  caught  In  the 
vicious  tornado's  maw  Is  all  that  can  now 
be  offered.  And  that,  unfortunately,  will  be 
forthcoming  In  most  generous  measure. 

Such  violent  incidents  are  a  macabre  vagary 
of  nature,  explicable  perhajis  to  meteorolo- 
gists who  apparently  are  not  yet  able  to 
forecast  their  coming.  There  Is  left  only  sor- 
row, sincere  compassion  for  the  bereaved. 

A  disaster  like  this,  brutal  as  Its  harvest 
shows.  Is  but  a  minuscule  shadowing  of  the 
cosmic  power  of  destruction  man  has  shaped 
in  hit  world  arsenals  of  nuclear  annihilation. 
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Matiire.  even  In  Its  deadly  moments,  la 
kinder  than  tbls  generation  of  men,  who 
have  devUed  a  potential  of  monatroua  de- 
struction that  could  be  loosed  In  a  moment's 
madness. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Feb.  11,  19&9I 

Thx  Challxnok  or  Disastxb 

He^  In  St.  Louis  the  whistle  of  the  wind  is 
no  exhilarating  song.  Here  the  whine  under 
the  eaves  carries  overtones  of  alarm.  This  is 
tornado  country.  Damaging  storms  have 
lashed  the  city  since  its  earliest  days,  but  only 
two — those  of  1898  and  1927 — were  more 
deadly  than  the  catastrophe  which  whipped 
across  St.  Louis  early  Tuesday  morning.  Had 
that  calamity  befallen  the  community  in 
business  hours,  who  knows  how  many  more 
might  have  been  killed  or  injured  in  the 
streets?    For  that  one  is  grateful. 

But  21  dead.  300  injured,  and  1.725  build- 
ings damaged  is  disaster  enough.  It  will  be 
ameliorated  Insofar  as  that  is  possible. 
President  Eisenhower  has  responded  to 
Mayor  Tucker's  appeal  by  declaring  this  a 
disaster  area,  eligible  for  Federal  aid. 

The  firemen,  the  police,  the  doctors  and 
nurses  of  hospitals,  the  emergency  crews  of 
the  utility  companies.  Civil  Defense,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  and  the  Red  Cross  responded 
with  marvelous  energy.  They  ministered  to 
the  injured,  dug  out  the  dead,  blocked  off 
danger  zones,  cleared  streets,  and  restored 
facilities  as  quickly  and  as  best  they  could. 
They  did  splendid  work.  For  this  the  com- 
munity honors  them.  Individuals  and  groups 
unable  to  help  so  directly  can  Join  in  relief 
over  the  longer  run. 

The  Post-Dispatch.  KSD-TV  and  KSD 
have  started  a  tornado  relief  fund  with  a 
contribution  of  $5,000.  Other  contributions 
are  solicited,  especially  because  so  many  of 
those  hard  hit  are  unable  to  do  much  for 
themselves.  Money  is  needed  not  only  for 
emergency  food  and  shelter,  but  also  to  help 
the  victims  of  the  storm  in  reestablishing 
themselves.  This  is  a  concrete  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  universal  sympathy  for  those 
injured  in  limb  and  property.  Contributions 
sent  in  care  of  the  Post-Dispatch  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Red  Cross. 

The  response  this  time,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
what  It  has  been  every  time  St.  Louis  felt  the 
wrath  of  storm.  Are.  and  plague.  These  dis- 
asters are  hardly  to  be  prevented.  But  be- 
ginning with  the  first  policeman,  fireman, 
and  doctor  on  the  scene,  the  community  can 
make  good  the  damage.  People  can  show  not 
only  compassion  but  also  courage.  Tliey  can 
and  will  clear  away  the  wind-scattered  debris. 
They  can  and  will  build  anew,  stronger  and 
better.  They  can  and  will  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  disaster. 


The  American  National  Red  Cross. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  11,  1959. 

Hon.  Stuart  Symington. 

U.S.  Senate.   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stmincton:  Once  again  it 
Is  my  sad  duty  to  report  the  measures  which 
the  Red  Cross  is  taking  In  meeting  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  tornado  which  struck 
St.  Louis  early  yesterday  morning. 

Preliminary  surveys  from  Red  Cross  work- 
ers indicate  approximately  3,036  families 
have  been  affected.  Most  of  these  were  In 
St.  Louis  In  an  area  bounded  by  the  follow- 
ing streets:  Grand.  St.  Louis.  Olive,  and  New- 
ctead.  Here,  21  died.  69  were  hospitalized, 
and  350  received  minor  Injiirles.  In  this 
area  21  dwellings  were  destroyed,  141  dwel- 
lings received  major  damage,  and  1.104 
dwellings  received  minor  damage.  Most  of 
those  dwellings  were  occupied  by  varying 
numbers  of  families  up  to  four.  In  the 
Brentwood  area  2  homes  were  destroyed  and 
11  homes  were  damaged.  In  the  Rock  Hill 
area  1   home  was  destroyed  and   107  homes 


were  damaged.  In  the  Berkeley  area  13 
homes  were  damaged.  In  addition.  23  busi- 
nesses were  destroyed,  93  businesses  received 
major  damage,  and  388  businesses  received 
minor  damage  la  St.  Louis  and  in  the  Brent- 
wood area.  Fifty  persons  occupied  a  Red 
Cross  shelter  last  night.  Five  canteens  have 
been  operating  in  the  affected  areas,  feeding 
both    rescue    workers    and   victims. 

Chapter  volunteers  and  national  disaster 
workers  of  the  Red  Cross  are  on  the  Job  along 
with  Federal.  State,  and  community  agencies 
to  bring  all  possible  relief  to  the  disaster 
sufferers  In  your  State.  The  full  resources 
of  our  organization  have  been  mobilized  to 
aid  these  strlckun  families.  The  Red  Cross 
win  continue  it.j  emergency  and  rehabilita- 
tion work  until  the  disaster-caused  needs  of 
all  families  lacking  the  necessary  funds 
have  been  met. 

Red  Cross  help  is  based  on  the  principle, 
not  of  replacing  all  losses,  but  of  assisting 
disaster  victims  in  need  who  lack  sufficient 
resources  of  their  own.  including  insurance, 
to  start  back  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

All  assistance  irom  the  Red  Cross  Is  an  out- 
right gift,  from  funds  contributed  by  the 
American  peoplu.  Unfortunately,  our  dis- 
aster revolving  fund  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced because  of  the  extraordinary  heavy 
disaster  losses  in  the  past  4  years.  For  that 
reason  special  appeals  for  funds  have  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Red  Cross  In  the  af- 
fected areas.  I  am  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  always,  will  contribute  gen- 
erously. 

You  may   be   :issured    that   the  Red   Cross 
will  remain  on  the  Job  until  all  who  need  our 
assistance  have  been  helped. 
Sincerely, 

Alfred  M  Gruenther. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COOPERATION 

WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now  test- 
ifying before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  reetarding  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  for  additional 
farm  legislation. 

This  is  the  seventh  year  of  this  ad- 
ministration's farm  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

Six  times,  either  the  President  or  his 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  come  be- 
fore Conpress  with  recommendations 
which  they  said  would  help  solve  the 
farm  problem. 

Each  time  the  Congress  was  a.ssured 
that  the  farm  situation  was  Retting  bet- 
ter, but  that  additional  legislation  was 
needed  to  further  improve  the  economic 
conditions  in  agriculture. 

Many  of  us  did  not  concur  with  these 
policies  and  prop>osals.  We  felt  that, 
even  if  administered  well,  many  of  the 
Secretary's  farm  policies  would  not  serve 
the  best  interest  of  farm  families. 

In  his  recent  farm  message,  the  Pres- 
ident argued  that  the  Congre.s.s  has  not 
given  the  administration  all  of  the  leg- 
islation requested. 

On  other  recent  occasions,  high  offi- 
cials in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  stated  that  Congress  has  not  pro- 
vided the  legislative  tools  to  solve  the 
farm  problem. 

Let  us  get  the  facts — based  on  the 
record. 

What  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  this  administration. 

And  what  has  Congress  done  about 
these  requests? 


1  asked  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  administra- 
tion's major  farm  price  and  income  rec- 
ommendations with  the  legislative  ac- 
tion taken  by  Congress. 

To  get  the  facts,  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  checked  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  each  of  the  past  6 
years. 

They  reviewed  the  bills,  hearings,  re- 
ports, and  the  Congressional  Record. 
They  used  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Digest  of  Legislation  and  other 
official  publications. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  record  shows. 

The  Library  of  Congress  report  states: 

In  the  past  6  sessions  of  the  Congreas. 
some  53  recommendations  have  t>een  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  price 
and  Income  stabilization  for  commercial 
farmers. 

According  to  the  report.  48,  or  more 
than  90  percent,  of  these  recommenda- 
tions have  received  favorable  legislative 
action. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  these 
legislative  actions  shows  that  41  of  the 
48,  and  I  quote,  "substantially  fulfilled 
the  requirements  stated  by  the  Secre- 
tary."  while  7  partially  met  the  adminis- 
tration requests. 

To  continue  from  the  report  by  the 
impartial  Library  of  Congress  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  :- 

Only  five  recommendations  made  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  past  6  years  have  not  re- 
ceived favorable  congressional  action.  They 
an: 

1.  The  sale  of  CCC  stocks  at  not  less  than 
support  levels  plus  carrying  charges  (84th 
Cong  ,  2d  sess.) . 

2  The  sale  of  low-quality  CCC  wheat  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  feeding  pur- 
poses (84th  Cong..  2d  sess.) . 


Recommendations     or     the     Secrztart     or 
roR    Stabilizing    Farm    Prices 

8 3D    CONORESS, 

Recommendations 

1.  June  30:  President  requested  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  authority  to  use  agri- 
cultural commodities  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet«3ieeds  arising  from  famine  or 
other    urgent   relief   requirements   abroad. 

2  June  10:  President  proposed  that  Con- 
gress authorize  availability  to  Pakistan  of  1 
million  tons  of  CCC-held  wheat,  with  rec- 
ommendation that  legislation  Include  au- 
thority for  CCC  to  recover  through  appro- 
priiition. 

3.  June  2:  Presidential  message  to  Senate 
contained  recommendation  lor  Senate  rati- 
fication of  extension  of  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

4.  Murch  26:  President  recommended 
adoption  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  to 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
functions  vested  by  law  In  other  officers, 
agencies,  and  employees  of  the  Department 
•  •  •  to  simplify  and  make  effective  the 
operation  of  the  Department. 

B3D    CON0RKS8. 

Recommendations 

1.  January  11:  President  recommended 
authority  for  price  supports  at  90  percent 
of  parity  be  allowed  to  expire  in  favor  of 
supports  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity 
on  the  five  basic  commodities — wheat,  corn, 
rice,  cotton,  and  peanuts — dopendlng  on  the 
relatloiishlp  of  total  to  normal  supply. 


8.  extension  of  the  noncommercial  wheat 
area  (84tli  Cong.,  3d  seas  ) . 

4.  The  replacement  of  acreage  allotments 
on  cotton  with  quantity  allotments  (84th 
Cong.,  3d  B«w.). 

5.  Provision  for  elimination  of  national 
acreage  allotments  on  peanuts  (84th  Cong., 
2d  sess.). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  rei)ort  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  giving  each  of 
the  53  recommendations  suid  the  legis- 
lative action  thereon,  be  included  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Recommendations    or    the    Secretary    or 

AcniCULTURI    AND    LEGISLATIVE    ENACTMENTS 

roR  Stabilizing  Farm  Pkices  and  Income, 

1953  TO  DATS 

In  the  past  six  scssloi^  of  the  Congress, 
some  53  reconunendatloii.8  have  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  price  and 
Income  stabilization  for  commercial  farmers. 

Of  this  total,  41  legls.atlve  actions  have 
substantially  fulfilled  the  requirements  stat- 
ed by  the  Secretary,  an!  7  of  his  recom- 
mendations were  only  prrtlally  met.  or  the 
timing  of  the  changes  recommended  were 
delayed.  One  of  these  occurred  in  the  83d 
Congress,  four  in  the  84tti  Congress,  and  two 
In  the  85th  Congress. 

Only  five  recommendations  marte  by  the 
Secretary  In  the  past  6  years  have  not  re- 
ceived favorable  congress. onal  action:  They 
are: 

1.  The  sale  of  CCC  stocks  at  not  less  than 
support  levels  plus  carrying  charges  (84th 
Cong.,  2d  sees. ) . 

3.  The  sale  of  low-quslity  CCC  wheat  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  feeding  pvir- 
poses  (84th  Cong.,  2d  sess  ) . 

3.  Extension  of  the  noncommercial  wheat 
area  (84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 

4.  The  replacement  of  acreage  allotments 
on  cotton  with  quantity  allotments  (84th 
Cong.,  2d  sess. ) . 

6.  Provision  for  elimination  of  national 
acreage  allotments  on  peanuts  (84th  Cong., 
2d  sess. ) . 

ARGICUI-TTTRK      AND      LeCIS-^TIVI      ENACTMENTS 

AND    Income,    1953    to    Date 

1ST    SESSION     (19S3> 

Legislaton 
Public   Law   216    authorized   President    to 
use  Btocics  of  agrlcultursl  commodities  from 
CCC   to  relieve  famine  and  relief  require- 
ments abroad. 

Public  Law  77  made  a  gift  of  up  to  1  mil- 
lion long  tons  of  wheat  from  CCC  stocks  to 
Government  of  Paldstaii  to  relieve  starva- 
tion and  mass  suffering. 


Public  Law  180  extended  tlie  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  to  arrange  for  or- 
derly movement  of  wheat  between  export- 
ing and  importing  natio:is. 

Reorganization  Plan  2  was  put  Into  effect 
by  the  President  after  the  60-day  period 
when   Congress   did   not   reject   the   plan. 


2D    session     (1954) 

Le^islafion 

Public  Law  690  (Agrlctiltural  Act  of  1954) 
provided  flexible  price  support  program  at 
8a  >^  to  BO  percent  of  parity  for  the  1955 
crop  of  wheat,  corn,  cocton,  peanuts,  and 
rice.  In  1956  and  thereafter,  support  levels 
designated  at  75  to  90  percent  of  parity. 


Recommendations  or  thx  Sbcrxtait  or  Aosiculturx  kko  LsotSLATtvi  Enactmknts  roR 
Stabilizino  Farm  Prices  and  Income.  1953  to  Datx — Continued 


Recommendations 

3.  January  11:  President  recommended 
provision  to  allow  for  moving  from  old  to 
modernized  parity  in  steps  of  five  percentage 
points  of  the  old  parity  per  year  until  the 
change  has  been  accomplished. 

3.  January  11:  President  recommended  re- 
moval of  excessive  stocks  of  surpluses  from 
commercial  channels,  and  strengthening 
work  of  the  D?partment  of  Agriculture  in 
developing  foreign  markets  abroad  and  at 
home. 


4.  January  11:  President  recommended 
that  authority  be  provided  to  set  aside  re- 
serves up  to  |2.6  billion  from  stocks  held  by 

CCC. 

6.  January  11:  President  recommended  in- 
creasing the  amount  CCC  may  spend  or  lend 
to  support  farm  prices  from  $6.5  to  $8.5  bil- 
lion. 

6.  January  11:  President  recommended 
raising  normal  carryover  allowance  from  10 
to  15  percent  of  domestic  use  of  corn.  Also, 
repeal  of  marketing  quotas  for  corn. 

7.  January  1 1 :  President  recommended, 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  inclusion  of  addi- 
tional commodities.  Also,  authority  for 
marketing  orders  to  be  continued  despite 
short-term  price  variations,  and  authoriza- 
tion for  agencies  established  under  market- 
ing orders  to  use  funds  collected  to  engage 
in  market  research  and  development. 

8.  January  1 1 :  President  recommended 
legislation  for  assistance  to  growers  of  po- 
tatoes in  same  manner  as  is  available  for 
growers  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

9.  January  11:  President  recommended 
for  wool,  direct  payments  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers sufficient  to  raise  average  return  per 
pound  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Funds  to 
meet  wool  pa3mients  to  be  taken  from  gen- 
eral revenues  within  the  amount  of  unobli- 
gated tariff  receipts  from  wool.  Similar  rec- 
ommendations to  apply  to  pulled  wool  and 
mohair. 


Legislation 
Public  Law  690  contained  a  transitional 
parity  provision  that  parity  price  would  be 
decreased  only  6  p>ercent  per  year  untU  the 
change  has  been  accomplished. 

Public  Law  690  provided  for  transfer  of 
agricultural  attaches  from  State  to  Agri- 
culture Department. 

Public  Law  480  provided  for  disposal  of 
a^icultural  surpluses  by  the  President  for 
emergency  assistance  to  friendly  nations, 
and  authorized  sale  for  local  currencies  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  foreign 
nations.  Authorized  $1  billion  for  these 
purposes. 

Public  Law  600  provided  set -aside  authority 
recommended. 


Public  Law  312  Increased  borrowing  power 
of  CCC  from  96.75  to  18.5  biUlon. 


Public  Law  690  repealed  marketing  quotas 
for  corn  and  increased  carryover  allowance 
from  10  to  15  percent. 

Public  Law  690  authorized  marketing  or- 
ders to  continue  when  prices  are  at  or  above 
parity.  Funds  collected  imder  marketing 
agreements  authorized  for  use  in  market  re- 
search and  development. 


Public  Law  690  provided  authority  for  In- 
clusion of  Irish  potatoes  in  support  pro- 
gram at  0  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Public  Law  690  provided  for  use  of  Incen- 
tive payments  to  wool  producers  for  4  years, 
beginning  April  1,  1955,  to  support  wool  at  a 
level  up  to  110  percent  of  parity,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  to  encourage  an- 
nual production  of  300  million  pounds. 
When  such  goal  is  reached,  price  to  be 
supported  at  between  60  and  90  percent,  as 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  encourage 
production  of  360  million  pounds  of  wool 
annually. 


84TH    CONGRESS.    1ST    SESSION     (19SS> 


Recomm-endations 

1 .  March  3 :  In  letter  to  Speaker,  House  of 
Representatives,  USDA  recommended  legis- 
lation to  extend  for  2  years  the  period  for 
making  livestock  loans. 

2.  March  18:  House  Report  238  contains 
USDA's  recommended  legislation  to  rede- 
termine 1955  marketing  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments  for  hurley  tobacco;  to  Increase 
the  penalty  for  marketing  excess  tobacco 
from  50  to  75  percent  of  average  market 
price  for  previous  year,  to  provide  that  any 
acreage  of  tobacco  harvested  In  excess  of 
allotted  acreage  shall  not  be  considered  in 
establishing  allotment  for  the  farm  in  the 
succeeding  year. 

3.  Also,  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 
eliminate  provision  whereby  tobacco  grow- 
ers may  vote  for  quotas  either  for  3  years 
or  1  year  and  provide  for  voting  only  on 
the  question  of  quotas  for  3  years. 

4.  July  20:  USDA  recommended  legisla- 
tion to  Increase  the  borrowing  authority  of 
the  CCC  from  tlO  billion  to  •12  billion. 

5.  Feb.  9  and  March  10:  In  letters  to  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
USDA  approved  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
peal section  348  of  the  AAA  of  1938  as 
amended,  denying  ACP  pasrments  to  any 
farmer  who  knowingly  harvests  any  basic 
commodity  in  excess  of  his  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

6.  May  18:  In  response  to  request  for  re- 
port, USDA  recommended  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  extend  period  for  making  emer- 


Legislation 
Public   Law   166   extended  the   period   for 
making  special  livestock  loans  for  2  years. 


Public  Law  21  directed  Secretary  to  rede- 
termine national  marketing  quota  for  bur- 
ley  tobacco  for  1955-56  marketing  year, 
authorized  reductions  by  not  more  than 
1/10  of  an  acre  for  existing  allotments 
which  are  7/10  acre  or  less,  but  more  than 
1/2  acre.  Penalizes  growers  who  submit 
false  reports  on  tobacco  acreage.  Increased 
excess-marketing  penalty  from  50  to  75  per- 
cent of  average  market  price  for  previous 
year. 

Public  Law  279  provided  for  voting  only 
on  the  question  of  quotas  for  3  years. 


Public  Law  344  increased  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  CCC  from  $10  to  $12  billion. 

Public  Law  42  repealed  that  portion  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  that  denied  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  payments  to  any 
farmer  who  knowingly  harvests  any  basic 
commodity  In  excess  of  his  acreage  allot- 
ment. 


Public  Law  117  extended  tor  2  years  the 
period  for  making  emergency  loans  under 
Pi..    727    (83d   Cong.)    which   provided   $15 
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Recominendationa 
gency    loans    under    Public    Law    727    (83d 
Cong.). 

7.  March  34:  In  response  to  request  for  re- 
port, USDA  recommended  enactment  of  HJl. 
3231,  unless  section  102(a)  of  S.  752  could 
be  reworded  to  remove  the  requirement  that 
exporters  of  privately  owned  stocks  acquire 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  CCC  stocks. 

84TH    CONGRESS, 

RecomvieTidationa 

January  9:  President  Elsenhower  sent  to 
Congress  a  message  on  a  farm  program  with 
proposals  designed  to  relieve  the  problems 
of  huge  agricultural  surpluses.  He  recom- 
mended : 

1.  A  soil-bank  plan  In  2  parts: 

A.  Acreage  reserve  program:  Government 
payments  for  putting  a  part  of  the  acreage 
allotments  of  the  basic  commodities  In  the 
soli  bank,  payments  to  be  made  to  the  pro- 
ducer by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


B.  Conservation  reserve:  producers  con- 
tract voluntarily  with  the  Government  to 
shift  cropland  Into  unharvested  grasses,  and 
other  conservation  uses,  the  Government  to 
pay  a  fair  share  of  costs  of  establishing  the 
reserve,  as  well  as  annual  payments  for 
period  of  the  contract. 

2.  Legislation  to  permit  sale  of  CCC  stocks 
at  not  less  than  support  levels  plus  carrying 
charges. 

3.  Repeal  of  section  304  of  Public  Law  480 
which  restricts  exports  of  CCC  stocks  to 
friendly  nations  only. 


4.  Com:  eliminate  acreage  allotments  for 
corn  and  put  price  supports  on  a  discretion- 
ary basis  comparable  with  other  feed  grains. 


Legislation 
million  of  economic  disaster  loan  authority. 

Public  Law  25  Improves  the  operations 
under  Public  Law  480  by  removing  require- 
ment that  private  stocks  exported  under  title 
I  be  replaced  by  CCC  stocks. 


2D    SESSION     (1936) 


Legislation 


5.  Wheat:  Authorization  for  the  Secretary 
to  sell  for  feeding  purposes  limited  quanti- 
ties of  CCC  wheat  of  less-desirable  milling 
quality; 

6.  To  expand  the  noncommercial  wheat 
areas  beyond  the  12  States  now  so  desig- 
nated; and 

7.  The  extension  for  1  year  of  legislation 
exempting  durum  wheat  from  acreage  and 
maricetlng  controls. 

8  The  exemption  from  marketing  quotas 
of  wheat  used  on  farms  where  it  is  produced 
for  feed,  seed,  or  food. 


9  Cotton:  Provision  that  the  average 
grade  and  quality  be  utilized  for  parity-price 
computations,  rather  than  "middling  >g." 

10.  The  replacement  of  acreage  allotments 
on  cotton  with  quantity  allotments  with  the 
crop  of  1957. 

11.  Peanuts:  Elimination  of  provisions  for 
the  minimum  national  acreage  allotment. 

12  Sugar:  Renewal  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948. 

13.  Special  school  milk  program:  That  the 
program  be  extended  for  2  years,  with  au- 


Public  Law  540  (The  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956)  set  up  a  $1.2  blllion-a-year  soil  bank 
In  two  parts: 

A.  Acreage  resijrve,  designed  to  reduce 
acreages  of  basic  commodities.  Payments  to 
farmers  made  to  reduce  acreage  of  crops 
below  allotments.  Maximum  of  $750  million 
annually  for  next  4  years  authorized. 

B.  Conservation  reserve:  designed  to  re- 
move acreage  from  crop  production  on  a 
semi-permanent  basis  for  which  payments 
equivalent  to  the  rental  value  of  the  land 
would  be  made,  with  an  annual  national 
limit  of  $450  million. 

Public  Law  85  128  amended  section  304 
to  allow  President  to  assist  friendly  nations 
to  be  independent  of  trade  with  USSR  and 
with  nations  dominated  or  controlled  by 
U.S£.R.  and  to  ass-ure  that  agricultural  com- 
modities sold  or  transferred  do  not  result 
in  increased  ava  lability  of  those  or  like 
commodities  to  unfriendly  nations.  Trans- 
actions prohibited  with  USSR,  or  Commu- 
nist China. 

Public  Law  540:  To  be  eligible  for  supports 
in  1956,  the  producer  must  devote  to  the 
soil  bank  an  acreage  of  land  equal  to  15 
percent  of  his  corn  base.  Corn  base  acreage 
allotments  shall  be  effective  for  the  1956 
crop.  Outside  the  commercial  corn  area, 
corn  will  be  supported  at  82.5  percent  of  the 
level  in  the  com.Tnerclai  area.  After  1956, 
producers  in  a  referendum  will  Uoclde  be- 
tween (a)  ba.se  acreages  in  lieu  of  acreage 
allotments,  with  price  supports  discretion- 
ary with  the  Secretary.  If  producers  favor 
base  acreages.  th«  y  must  stay  within  acre- 
ages and  devote  15  percent  of  their  corn 
base  to  the  soil  bank,  or  (b)  acreage  allot- 
ments with  suppc  rts  at  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity.     (In  referendum,  choice  "b"  carried). 


Public  Law  431  provided  possible  planting 
in  1956  of  expanded  acreages  of  durum 
wheat. 

Public  L.aw  a5-203  provided  exemption 
from  liability  by  i^roducers  of  wheat  grown 
in  excess  of  allotments  when  acreage  doe.s  not 
exceed  30  acres  and  none  of  such  crop  is  re- 
moved from  the  farm  and  is  used  for  seed, 
himian  food,  or  fe-Jd  for  livestock. 

Public  Law  85-835;  Beginning  In  1961 
price  support  shall  be  based  on  the  average 
quality  of  the  crop  cotton. 


Public  Law  545  reenacted  and  extended  for 
4  years,  to  December  31,  1960,  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1048,  as  amended. 

Public  Law  465  extended  the  special  school 
milk    program    2    years    and    increased    the 
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thforizations    to    use    CCC    funds.    IncrMued 
from  $50  to  975  million. 


14.  Creation  of  a  Great  Plains  program, 
suggesting  modiflcatlon  of  existing  legisla- 
tion to  (a)  provide  for  long-time  coBt-sbar« 
iiig  commitments  under  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  and  (b)  relaxation  of 
planting  requirements  to  maintain  base 
acreage  for  wheat  allotments. 


15.  "in  the  budget  mes,sage,  I  will  request 
the  maximum  increase  in  research  funds  that 
can  be  effect ivsly  used  next  year  •  •  •  an 
increase  of  one-fourth,  to  a  total  of  $103  mil- 
lion for  research  in  new  products,  markets, 
new  uses  for  products.  •  •   •" 

16.  "I  recommend  that  legislation  be 
passed  to  relieve  the  farmer  of  the  Federal 
tax  on  purchases  of  gasoline  use4  on  the 
farm." 

17.  May  17:  Secretary  Benson  proposed 
amendment  to  title  I,  Public  Law  480  (83d 
Conp.)  to  Increase  maximum  authority  for 
reimbursement  to  CCC  for  commodity  dis- 
posal operations  from  $1.5  billion  to  $3 
billion. 

SSTH    CONGRESS, 

iiecommcTidafton* 

1.  February  14:  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
proposed  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  480  (sec. 
103b)  to  increase  title  I  authority  from  $3  to 
$4  billion,  to  extend  Public  Law  480  for  I 
year,  and  to  repeal  section  304  which  pro- 
hibits disposal  operations  in  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

2.  January  16:  President's  budget  message 
recommended  legislation  authorizing  "the 
barter  of  nonstrategic  Government-owned 
agricultural  surpluses  to  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe." 

3.  January  16:  President  in  budget  mes- 
sage, recommended  legislation  authorizing 
exemption  from  marketing  quotas  and  penal- 
ties of  farmers  wlio  use  all  of  the  wheat 
grown  on  their  farms  for  feed,  seed  or  food. 

In  resf>on:e  to  request  for  report.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  endorsed  legislation  and 
proposed  amendments  to  exempt  wheat  pro- 
ducers from  liability  when  total  acreage  does 
not  exceed  30  acres  and  when  all  the  pro- 
duction is  used  on  the  farm  for  food,  feed  and 
seed 

4  March  15:  In  response  to  request  for 
report.  Secretary  Benson  indicated  Depart- 
ment favored  enactment  of  bill  to  freeze  at 
75  percent  of  parity  the  support  on  extra 
long  staple  cotton. 


5  Miy  20:  In  response  to  request  for  re- 
port, the  Acting  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  rec- 
oninieiuled  that  bill  providing  that  preserva- 
tion of  allotment  histories  should  be  auto- 
matic within  the  period  195G  57.  sliould  pass. 


85TH    CONGRESS, 

Recommendations 
January  16:  Prenldmfs  farm  message  con- 
tained the  following  legislative  proposals: 

1.  The  conservation  reserve  program  of  the 
soil  bank  should  be  strengthened  and  the 
acreage  reserve  program  terminated  after  the 
1958  crop. 

2.  Authority  should  be  provided  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with 
criteria   which   he   will  propose   to  the  Con- 
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Legialation 
amount  authorised  for  It  from  $50  to  $60 
million  annually  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  to  $76  million  for  each  of  the  next  2 
fiscal  years. 

Public  Law  762  extended  school  milk  pro- 
gram to  nonprofit  organliiations  whether  or 
not  they  are  for  underprivileged  children. 

Public  Law  1021:  (The  Great  Plains  Con- 
servation Act)  provided  a  broad  program.  In 
cooperation  with  farmers,  to  restore  and  con- 
serve cultivated  and  grazing  lands  of  a  wide 
area  In  10  Plains  States.  Authorized  $150 
million  program  over  a  lU-year  period.  Au- 
thorized Secretary  to  formulate  and  an- 
nounce a  conservation  program  and  to  en- 
ter into  10-year  contractf^  with  operators  to 
enco'irage  permanent  shift  In  land  use  in  the 
Great  Plains. 

Public  Law  640  providet.  for  a  five-member 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  recommendations  for  Increased 
industrial  lues  of  agricultural  commodities. 


Public  Law  466  relieved  the  farmer  of  ex- 
cise taxes  on  gasoline  and  special  fuels  used 
for  farming  purposes. 

Public  Law  962  amended  section  103(b)  of 
Public  Law  480  to  raise  the  authority  for  ap- 
propriations from  $1.5  blJlon  to  $3  billion. 


IBT    SESSION     (1«57> 

Legislation 

Public  Law  85-128  extended  Public  Law  480 
for  1  year;  Increased  authority  contained  In 
section  103(b)  from  $3  to  M  billion.  Amend- 
ed section  304  to  allow  President  to  assist 
friendly  nations  to  be  Independent  of  trade 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  with  nations  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  U.S.SJR..  and  to  as- 
sure that  agricultural  commodities  sold  or 
transferred  do  not  result  In  Increased  avail- 
ability of  those  or  like  commodities  to  un- 
friendly nations.  Trans.u;tlons  prohibited 
with  U£.S.R.  or  with  Communist  China. 

Public  Law  85-203  provided  (a)  exemption 
from  liability  by  producers,  of  wheat  grown 
in  excess  of  allotments  when  acreage  does 
not  exceed  30  acres  and  none  of  such  crop 
is  removed  (except  for  prx^esslng)  from  the 
farm,  and  the  entire  crop  is  used  for  seed, 
human  food,  or  feed  for  livestock  on  the 
farm,  and  (b)  that  no  acreage  in  the  com- 
mercial wheat-producing  areas  seeded  to 
wheat  for  harvest  as  grain  In  1958  or  there- 
after in  excess  of  allotments  shall  be  consid- 
ered In  establishing  future  allotments. 

Public  Law  85-28  amended  AAA  of  1949  to 
provide  that  the  price  support  levels  for 
American  upland  and  extra  long  staple  cot- 
ton for  1957  and  subsequent  years  shall  be 
the  same  percentage  of  parity  as  for  the 
1956  crop.  (The  1966  support  level  was  76 
percent) . 

Public  Law  86-266  amended  section  377  of 
the  AAA  of  1938,  to  pro\lde  that  preserva- 
tion of  allotment  acreage  shall  be  automatic 
within  the  period  1056  to  1959,  Inclusive,  thus 
making  it  unnecessary  for  farm  operators  to 
notify  county  committeet.  of  their  desire  to 
preserve  allotment  history  for  the  years  In- 
volved. 


2D   SESSION  (leSS) 


Legislation 


Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  appro- 
priation action  strengthened  conservation 
reserve  and  terminated  acreage  reserve. 

Public  Law  86-83S  (Agricultural  Act  of 
1058) :  Title  I  provides  for  a  minimum  na- 
tional  acreage   allotment   for   cotton   of    16 
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Ji«commeTufations 
gress,  to  Increase  acreage  allotments  of  basic 
commodities   up  to  60  percent  above  the 
levels  determined  by  existing  formulas. 


3.  Acreage  allotments  tor  corn  should  be 

eliminated. 


4.  The  escalator  clause  (requiring  price 
supports  l>e  increased  as  surplxis  is  reduced 
should  be  abolished. 

5.  The  overall  range  within  which  price 
supports  may  be  provided  should  be  sub- 
stantially widened. 

Price  supports  for  basic  commodities 
should  be  determined  administratively  be- 
tween 60  and  00  percent  of  parity  using 
established  guidelines. 

6.  Price  supports  for  cotton  should  be 
based  on  the  average  quality  of  the  crop. 

7.  The  agrictiltural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  should  be  extended  tot  1  year 
and  an  additional  $1.6  billion  authorized  for 
sales  for  foreign  currencies. 


8.  Research  efforts  aimed  at  increasing  in- 
dustrial uses  of  farm  products  should  be  ex- 
panded. 

0.  Congress  should  extend  the  National 
Wool  Act. 


10.  Congress  should  continue  the  special 
school  milk  program. 


11.  March  4,  1057:  In  response  to  request 
for  report.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Indicated 
approval  of  extension  of  Agricultural  con- 
servation program  for  4  years,  providing  cer- 
tain changes  relating  to  State  administra- 
tion of  the  program  be  incorporated. 


Legislation 
million  acres.  Fc«'  1056  and  1960  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  will  have  a  choice  between  hla 
regular  acreage  allotments  and  price  sup- 
ports as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  an 
Increase  not  to  exceed  40  percent  of  his 
regtilar  allotment  with  supports  16  percent 
lower  than  the  level  of  those  fanners  who 
elect  the  first  choice.  After  1960,  farmers 
will  receive  only  their  regular  aUotments, 
supports  to  be  between  70  and  90  percent; 
after  1061,  supports  between  66  and  00  per- 
cent of  pcu-ity. 

Title  ni  provides  that  the  mlnimtim  na- 
tional and  State  acreage  allotments  presently 
in  effect  for  rice  will  be  extended  perma- 
nently. 

Public  Law  85-835.  title  n,  provides  for  a 
referendum  among  com  producers  (in  the 
commercial  area)  to  choose  between  (a)  dis- 
continuance of  acreage  allotments  in  the 
commercial  corn  area,  and  price  support 
at  00  percent  of  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  the  3  preceding  years  (but  not 
less  than  65  i>ercent  of  parity),  or  (b)  acre- 
age allotments  to  continue  in  effect  and  the 
minimum  level  of  price  supports  to  continue 
at  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity.  (In 
referendum,  choice  "a"  carried.) 

Public  Law  8&-835.  title  I  repealed  the  es- 
calator claxise  for  cotton,  effective  with  the 
1961  crop.  Title  HI  repealed  the  escalator 
clause  for  rice,  effective  with  the  10S9  crop. 

Public  Law  85-835  provides  a  minimum 
level  of  supports  for  com  at  66  percent  of 
parity  in  the  event  choice  (a)  was  made  In 
the  referendum.  Title  I  provides  a  minimum 
for  cotton  for  1959  of  80  percent.  Title  III 
provides  75-90  percent  for  rice  for  1959  and 
1960;  70-90  percent  for  1061;  and  60-00  per- 
cent after  1961. 

Public  Law  85-835 :  Beginning  in  1961,  price 
supports  shall  (for  cotton)  be  based  on  the 
average  quality  of  the  crop. 

Public  Law  85-931  extends  the  termina- 
tion date  of  both  titles  I  and  n  from  June 

30,  1958.  to  December  31.  1060.  Authorizes 
an  additional  $1.6  billion  per  year  for  title 
I  operations,  or  an  additional  $2.25  billion  for 
the  1^-year  extension.  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  engage  in  the  barter  or  exchange 
of  CCC  stirplus  commodities  for  strategic  or 
other  materials  when  he  determines  this  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

1050  appropriation  action  increased  re- 
search funds. 

Public  Law  86-835,  title  IV  extends  the 
National  Wool  Act  for  3  years,  until  March 

31,  1062,  and  provides  for  the  tise  of  70  per- 
cent of  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  (in 
addition  to  70  percent  of  the  specific  duties) . 

Public  Law  85-478  extends  special  school 
milk  program  for  3  years.  Provides  for  each 
fiscal  year  $75  million  of  COC  funds  to  in- 
crease consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children. 

Public  Law  85-553  extends  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  for  4  years,  in- 
corporating changes  relating  to  State  admin- 
istration of  the  program  suggested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
despite  the  exceptional  legislative  coop- 
eration in  providing  the  Secretary  with 
the  tools  he  said  he  needed  to  solve  the 
farm  program,  he  has  not  solved  it. 

In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  total  net  farm 
income  has  averaged  $3  billion  per  year 
below  the  level  in  1952. 

Farm  prices  have  averaged  15  percent 
below  the  1952  level. 


The  parity  ratio,  100  percent  in  1952, 
has  averaged  85  percent  in  the  past  6 
years. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  farm  pro- 
Grram  until  1953,  Dep>artment  of  Agricul- 
ture expenditures  averaged  less  than 
$1.5  billion  per  year. 

During  the  pttst  6  years,  those  expen. 
dltures  have  averaged  nearly  5  billion 
per  year. 

And  they  are  increasing. 
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Secretary  Benson  started  his  manage* 
ment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  $2.4  billion  total  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  investment  in  farm  com- 
modities. 

As  of  January  1,  1959 — exactly  6  years 
later — ^that  total  inventory  Investment  Is 
$8.7  billion. 

And  according  to  the  President's 
budget  message,  it  will  soon  be  over  $10 
billion. 

This  is  the  record  of  what  has  been 
done  with  the  legislative  tools  he  re- 
quested and  which  Congress  has  given 
him. 

As  the  senate  Agriculture  Committee 
hears  the  Secretary's  presentation,  it 
will  be  looking  to  the  future— to  new, 
sound  programs  which  will  help  bring 
true  prosperity  to  the  farm  families  of 
our  great  country. 

In  planning  for  the  future,  let  us  this 
time  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
record  of  the  past. 


PIVS  BASIC  PROBLEMS  OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Five  Basic  Problems  of  Educa- 
tion." written  by  Fred  M.  Hechlnger, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  January  25,  1959.  I  com- 
mend this  informed  and  sobering  article 
to  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

FiVK  Babic   Probijcms   or  Education 
(By  Fr«d  M.  Hechlnger) 

Ever  alnce  the  cold  wnr  moved  Into  outer 
•p«06,  the  American  people  have  been  con- 
o«rned  about  education.  No  longer  Is  the 
•ky  the  limit:  even  the  moon  U  only  a  whistle 
■top.  And  In  this  futuristic  contest,  the 
clMarooma  are  the  launchlnK  plntforms. 

Hardly  a  week  paaeea  without  several  tele- 
vision programs  peeking  behind  the  scenes 
of  education.  Not  long  ago.  a  broadcaster 
cornered  a  few  high  school  students,  and 
their  deplorable  Ignorance  .<;ct  off  n  national 
storm  of  criticism.  The  Rockefeller  report 
on  education  got  top  billing  on  the  front 
pages  of  even  small-town  dallies.  Rear  Adm. 
Hytnan  O.  Rlckover.  father  of  the  atomic 
submarine,  received  a  sympathetic  public 
ear  when  he  proclaimed  that.  If  the  money 
for  education  could  not  b«  found  In  the 
Federal  budget,  the  defense  appropriation 
should  be  cut. 

President  Elsenhower  appointed  a  special 
Committee  on  Education  Beyond  High 
School.  The  Ford  Foundation  made  the 
largest  gift  In  the  history  of  private  philan- 
thropy for  the  Increase  of  profesfors'  salaries. 
James  Bryant  Conant,  Harvard's  former 
president,  has  devoted  the  past  2  years  to  an 
attempt  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with 
American  high  school  education.  In  fact, 
the  "Conant  Report,"  which  Is  set  for  pub- 
lication next  Wednesday,  has  already  stirred 
up  more  excitement  than  many  Government 
White  Papers. 

Everybody  Is  concerned  about  education; 
but  "education"  Is  an  elusive,  amorphous 
thing.  Before  It  can  be  understood  and  Im- 
proved, some  of  the  crucial  problems  must 
be  singled  out  and  defined.  As  an  observer 
of  the  educational  scene,  I  have  visited 
clas.HTOoms,  talked  with  teachers,  listened  to 
parents,  sat  through  s]>eeches  and  conven- 
tions, scanned  the  statistics  and  studied  the 
reports. 


Let  me  set  down  what  neem  the  five  most 
Immediate  problems;  then  let  us  see  what 
the  experts  recommend. 

The  problem:  (1)  How  can  American 
standards  of  education  bo  raised,  and  what, 
especially,  can  be  done  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  exceptionally  gifted  child? 

American  democracy  promises  every  child 
a  full  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
but  the  unanswered  question,  has  always  been 
how  to  do  this  without  surrendering  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator.  Our  educa- 
tional laissez-faire,  which  permits  even  able 
students  to  pick  "elective"  snap  courses,  has 
allowed  standards  to  slip. 

The  raising  of  educational  standards  for 
the  great  mass  of  studerts  would  mean  a 
spectacular  Improvement  in  the  country's 
total  reservoii  nf  skills.  But  what  about  the 
small  number  of  exceptionally  gifted  chil- 
dren— the  top  2  percent'  The  talents  of 
these,  if  lost,  are  irreplaceable.  In  terms  of 
the  country's  progress  and  of  competitive 
coexistence  in  a  cold  war  i^riod,  they  may 
well  hold  the  key. 

The  proposed  solutions:  There  Is  almost 
unanimous  agreement  th.it  the  search  for 
quality  in  a  sj'stem  of  quantity  rates  first 
attention.  To  cope  with  the  problem  of  a 
curriculum  which  has  been  loaded  down  with 
an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  subjects  from 
driver  education  to  citizenship  training,  the 
Rockefeller  report,  entitled  "Tlie  Pursuit  of 
Excellence,"  demands  that  "we  reach  some 
agreement  on  priorities  In  subject-matter." 
Educators  are  asked  to  make  up  their  minds 
which  of  the  many  elective  courses  are  most 
important. 

The  Conant  report  will  go  a  step  further. 
It  will  clearly  demand  that  all  high  school 
students  complete  four  years  of  English, 
three  to  four  years  of  history  and  related 
social  studies,  one  year  of  mathematics  and 
one  year  of  science.  Students  in  the  top  20 
percent  would  take  three  additional  years 
of  science,  three  more  years  of  mathematics 
and  at  least  three  years  of  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

For  all  students  there  must  be  Improved 
guidance.  Dr.  Conant  asks  for  1  guidance 
counselor  for  every  250  to  300  high  school 
students.  And,  in  order  to  assvire  adequate 
programs  and  facilities,  he  a'-ks  for  elimina- 
tion, through  consolidation  of  all  high 
tchools  with  graduating  classes  of  fewer  than 
100  students. 

All  proposals  for  the  Improvement  of  edu- 
cation demand  a  greater  sense  of  continuity 
of  subjects  and  a  greater  scope  of  under- 
standing. Sludy  of  a  foreign  language  for 
less  th:\n  3  years,  says  Dr.  Conant,  Is  like 
drilling  for  oil  and  then  stopping  before 
striking  it.  In  the  study  of  history,  too. 
eflorts  are  largely  wasted  unless  there  is  a 
sense  of  the  natural  .sequence  of  events. 

For  the  2  percent  of  gifted  pupils,  even 
more  of  a  concession  to  the  difference  in 
human  talent  must  be  made.  "A  school 
system  that  insists  on  the  same  instruction 
for  the  talented,  average,  and  below  average 
child,  said  Rear  Admiral  Rlckover,  "may  pre- 
vent as  many  children  from  growinp;  intel- 
lectually as  would  a  system  that  excludes 
children  because  of  the  social,  political,  or 
economic  status  of  their  parents.  Neither 
system  Is  democratic." 

The  experts  agree.  "Any  educational  sys- 
tem is,  among  other  things,  a  great  sorting- 
out  process,"  says  the  Rockefeller  report. 
But  while  the  European  sorting  out  is 
achieved  almost  entirely  by  Impersonal  ex- 
aminations, the  American  experts  call  for  a 
variety  of  tests,  some  scoring  native  talent, 
others  the  actual  achievement  of  the  stu- 
dent, with  personal  observation  and  guid- 
ance. Once  the  gifted  students  are  recog- 
nized, the  experts  want  them  to  be  given 
advanced  work,  without  separating  them 
from  their  classmates. 

Toward  the  end  of  high  school,  the  extra 
work  would  be  Increased.  Thus.  Juniors  and 
seniors  would  be  offered  college-level  Initruc- 


tlon  in  some  subjects,  as  they  now  are  under 
the  advanced  placement  program  sponaored 
by  the  college  entrance  examination  board. 
Another  program  for  early  admission  to  col- 
lege. Initiated  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education  and  hailed  by  all  the 
experts,  has  sent  more  than  1.000  gifted 
students  to  college  during  the  past  6  years 
without  completion  of  the  last  year  or  two  of 
high  school. 

The  problem:  (2)  How  can  we  get  better 
teachers? 

There  is  no  way  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  American  education  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  good  teachers.  Already  a  serious 
shortage  of  hiphly  educated  manpower 
exists.  This  shortage  will  become  Increas- 
ingly critical  unless  we  find  enough  of  what 
the  Ford  Foundation  calls  the  "seed  corn" — 
teachers  who,  through  their  superior  efforts, 
help  to  raise  new  generations  of  educated 
brains. 

Perhaps  even  worse,  the  standards  set  for 
the  teachers  are  often  pitifully  low.  For 
example,  at  a  convention  in  Bowling  Green. 
Ohio,  recently,  an  education  spokesman 
"demanded"  that  chemistry  teachers  t)e  given 
at  least  thirty-two  hours  of  college  study  in 
that  subject.  A  Russian  student  In  a  col- 
lege-preparatory high  school,  by  comparison, 
gets  more  than  340  hours  of  chemistry  be- 
fore graduation. 

The  proposed  solutions:  "No  educational 
system  can  be  better  than  It  teachers."  warns 
the  Rockefeller  report.  It  estimates  that  the 
number  of  new  teachers  needed  in  the  next 
decade  is  somewhere  between  one-third  and 
one-half  of  all  college  graduates  in  that 
period.  The  present  ratio  of  college  gradu- 
ates entering  the  teaching  profession  is  only 
one  out  of  every  four  or  Ave.  And  yet,  even 
today,  the  report  warns,  the  problem  of 
quality  is  critical.  As  of  1956,  ;i3  per  cent  of 
all  elementary  teachers  did  not  hold  an  A.B. 
degree,  while  more  than  21  {.ercent  of  all 
public  school  teachers  had  less  than  four 
years  of  college. 

Since  the  troinlng  of  all  teachers  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  training  of  college 
teachers,  there  Is  special  significance  In  a  re- 
port by  the  National  Education  Association 
that  "since  1BS3-54,  holders  of  the  doctor's 
degree  amonc:  newly  employed,  fulltlme 
( college  1  teachers  have  decreased  25.2  per- 
cent." And  the  manpower  pressures  of  the 
Immediate  future  may  make  this  situation 
even  worse. 

The  Rockefeller  report  calls  for  an  Im- 
provement intthe  courses  and  training  pro- 
cedures glven^teachers.  "If  the  programs 
for  the  prepofntlon  of  teachers  are  rigid, 
formal'stic  and  shallow,  they  vklll  drive  awny 
able  minds  as  fast  as  they  are  recruited,"  It 
warns  "Unhappily,  preparation  for  pre-col- 
Icge  teaching  has  come  all  too  close  to  that 
condition." 

The  report  warns  against  the  practice  cf 
handling  teachers  as  interchangeable  units 
in  an  educational  assembly  line.  At  present, 
the  best  teacher  and  the  poorest  In  a  rchool 
may  teach  the  same  Krade  anil  subjct.  use 
the  same  textbook,  handle  the  same  number 
of  students,  get  paid  the  same  salaries,  and 
rise  In  salary  at  the  same  spcol  to  the  some 
ceilin:;.  The  ironic  result  is  that  school  ad- 
ministration— and  the  end  of  active  teach- 
ing— often  becomes  the  only  rofuge  for  able 
teachers  who  want  to  advance  their  careers. 

The  problem  of  getting  a  svifflclent  number 
of  teachers  is  primarily  one  of  recrultln<^  ard 
of  offering  an  attractive  cnreer.  "But  even 
with  aKgressive  recruitment  there  appears  to 
be  little  or  no  likelihood  that  we  can  bring 
into  teaching  at  any  level  anything  ap- 
proaching the  number  of  qualified  and  gifted 
teachers  we  need,"  says  the  Rockefeller  re- 
port. "We  must  therefore  utllixe  our  supe- 
rior teachers  more  effectively." 

All  the  experts  agree  that.  In  the  words  of 
the  Rockefeller  report,  "one  way  to  make 
better  use  of  the  ablest  teachers  is  to  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  petty  tasks  which  occupy 
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a  teacher's  time.  Less  highly  trained  class- 
room assistants  may  accomplish  much  In  the 
lightening  of  this  burden."  The  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  putting  this 
theory  to  the  test  in  Bay  Citj.  Mich.,  found 
It  successful,  and  it  has  spread  from  there  to 
many  conununltles  across  tl:'e  country.  A 
bonus.  It  was  found,  came  when  many  of  the 
aides,  seeing  teaching  at  its  best,  became  so 
Interested  that  they  went  back  to  college  to 
get  their  teacher  training. 

Other  experimenu  have  been  sparked  by 
the  success  of  the  first  one.  The  use  of 
teams  of  teachers,  made  up  of  one  master 
teacher,  one  regular  teacher,  and  one  un- 
trained assistant  has  made  it  possible  to 
Increase  the  class  size  for  so:ne  subjects  to 
three  times  a  normal  classroom  quota,  while, 
at  other  times,  permitting  c  ne  teacher  to 
work  with  only  8  to  12  puplJs.  The  use  of 
television  has  also  made  It  possible  to  get 
more  of  the  best  teachers  Into  contact  wjth 
more  students. 

The  problem:  (3)  Should  we  emphasize 
science  as  against  the  liberal  iirts? 

However  we  respond  to  th<s  challenge  of 
sputnik  or  speculate  about  t  le  importance 
of  moon  shots,  one  fact  is  Inescapable — 
science  and  technology  are  intimately  linked 
with  modern  man's  destiny. 

Traditionally,  there  used  to  be  a  clear  di- 
viding line  between  the  liberal  arts  and 
the  sciences.  The  high  school  student  who 
thought  he  had  no  interest  n  a  career  of 
science  frequently  was  allowed  to  get  by  with 
a  minimum  of  mathematics  and  science  in- 
struction. Reports  about  the  Russian 
schools,  which  go  to  the  oppotlte  extreme  of 
requiring  a  stiff  dose  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics for  all  high  school  students,  have 
intensified  the  problem  of  Just  how  much 
science  training  should  be  required  of  every 
high  school  graduate. 

The  proposed  solutloru:  The  experts  agree 
on  two  fundamental  points:  (l )  that,  despite 
the  panic  headlines,  science  must  not  crowd 
out  the  humanities;  (2)  that  it  Is  vital  for  all 
students,  not  Just  the  scientifically  Inclined, 
to  have  a  thorough  measure  of  basic  mathe- 
matics and  science. 

On  the  first  point,  the  Presid>mt'8  Commit- 
tee on  Bducatlon  Beyond  High  School  says 
that  the  country  would  be  Inexcusably  blind 
If  it  failed  to  see  that  the  chullenge  of  the 
next  20  years  will  require  leaders  not  only  in 
science  and  engineering  and  in  business  and 
industry,  but  In  government  and  pollUcs,  in 
foreign  affairs  and  diplomacy.  In  education 
and  civic  affairs. 

On  the  second  point.  Dr.  I.  I.  Rabi.  Nobel 
Prise  physicist  and  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  says: 
"We  must  teach  science  as  an  intellectual 
pursuit  rather  than  as  a  body  of  tricks." 
And  he  adds:  "As  yet.  If  a  man  has  no  feel- 
ing for  art  be  is  considered  narrowmlnded, 
but  If  he  has  no  feeling  for  science,  he  Is  con- 
sidered quite  normal.  This  is  a  fundamental 
weakness." 

Probably  the  greatest  waste  of  scientific 
talent  stems  from  social  cUchte  which  dis- 
courage girls  from  studying  science  and 
mathematics  as  unladylike.  Dr.  Conant 
■  found  that,  even  In  the  best  high  schools, 
fewer  than  half  of  the  gifted  girls  elect  4 
years  of  mathematics. 

The  experts  agree  that  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  either  or  t>etween  science  and  the  liberal 
arts.  The  Rockefeller  report  warns  as  much 
against  the  narrowly  trained  scientist  as 
against  the  educated  man  who  is  Illiterate  in 
science. 

The  problem:  (4)  Who  should  go  to  col- 
lege? 

Already  more  than  8  million  young  Amer- 
icans are  enrolled  in  college — a  total  of  one- 
third  of  the  eligible  age  group.  Is  universal 
college  the  next  step,  following  the  universal 
high  school?  Some  State  universities  have. 
In  practice,  accepted  this  principle;  they  con- 
sider a  high  school  diploma  an  automatic  ad- 
mission   ticket.      Other    college    spokesmen 


warn  against  the  danger  of  indiscriminate 
admission  policies  as  an  Invitaton  to  lowered 
standards.  They  are.  however,  more  con- 
cerned that  rising  costs  wUl  price  the  colleges 
out  of  the  market  for  many  able  students. 

One  fact  Is  clear :  even  if  the  present  policy 
of  selection  is  continued,  most  colleges  would 
have  to  double  or  triple  In  size  by  1975  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  same  percentage 
of  students  who  go  to  college  today. 

No  expert  wants  to  restrict  college  admis- 
sion, but  all  would  like  to  see  standards 
raised  so  that  the  restrictions  could  be  built 
Into  the  procedure  of  seletftion.  They  ap- 
plaud current  trends  in  that  direction.  They 
cite  the  announcement  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  that  by  September  1960,  Its  freshmen 
will  no  longer  be  nursed  along  In  remedial 
English  courses.  They  point  with  approval 
to  mere  than  a  dozen  colleges  which  liave 
revived  foreign  language  requirements  for 
adralRsion. 

The  problem  Is  not  so  much  whom  to  keep 
out  of  college,  but  rather  how  to  make  sure 
that  those  who  should  go  to  college  do  so. 
The  two  roadblocks,  the  experts  agree,  are 
motivation  and  finances.  To  remove  the  first, 
they  say  that  young  people  with  talent  will 
have  to  be  shown  more  effectively  that  there 
is  real  value  and  excitement  In  higher  edu- 
cation. To  remove  the  second,  they  suggest 
more    scholarships. 

The  President's  Committee  called  for  10 
times  the  present  total  amount  of  scholar- 
ship money,  estimated  at  about  $60  million. 
It  wanU  about  200,000  of  the  ablest  and 
neediest  high  school  graduates  annually  to 
b;  assured  of  a  college  education  by  having 
the  financial  burden  removed  from  them. 

In  addition,  it  calls  for  between  25,000  and 
50,000  subsidized  campus  Jobs  so  that  another 
large  group  will  be  able  to  support  itself 
with  work-study  programs.  In  order  to 
build  higher  education  firmly  into  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  the  President's  Committee 
also  suggests  that  the  tax  laws  be  revised 
so  that  students  and  their  parents  would  be 
assured  of  credits  or  deductions. 

All  the  experu  agree  that  there  should  be 
a  greater  number  of  a-year  colleges  for  those 
who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  commit  them- 
selves to  4  years  of  higher  eduaction. 

Finally,  the  Conant  report  will  urgently 
demand  another  reform  plan  which  would 
eliminate  those  studenU  who  feel  that  they 
are  inadequately  prepared  to  make  a  living 
when  they  leave  high  school,  and  who  go  to 
college  for  vocational  training  rather  than 
(or  education.  The  Conant  plan  would  ex- 
I>ect  the  high  schools  to  offer  vocational 
training  of  highest  caliber  to  these  students. 
Considering  the  Importance  of  the  problem 
of  who  should  go  to  college,  it  is  disappoint- 
ing to  find  the  experts  vague  and  hedging  In 
their  repUee.  The  reason  Is  simple :  they  are 
torn  between  rational  plaimlng  and  the 
c<»nmltment  to  an  ideal.  The  first  calls  for 
toughness  In  setting  up  restrictions  so  that 
the  colleges  and  universities  can  be  made 
Into  institutions  of  excellence;  the  second 
dreams  about  the  renooval  of  all  limitations 
from  a  child's  educational  horizon.  At  pres- 
ent, the  American  genius  for  compromise  is 
in  search  of  a  formula  that  will  be  demo- 
cratic without  destroying  the  standards  of 
schcdarship  and  education. 

The  problem:  (6)  How  do  you  pay  for  all 
thU? 

If  mass  and  class  in  education  are  to  be 
combined,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, then  the  cost  will  be  high.  What  oom- 
IMunds  the  difficulty  is  the  almost  patho- 
logical fear  of  Oovenunent  control  through 
Government  financing.  Tet,  from  the  prob- 
lem of  the  loes  of  potentially  able  teachers 
to  higher  paying  Jobs  to  the  fact  that  local 
spending  is  not  even  beginning  to  catch  up 
with  school  construction  needs,  every  sign 
points  to  an  Ineecapable  truth:  the  present 
•ourcea  of  money  are  insufficient  to  pay  for 
a  first-class  mass  education  system. 


Many  schools  are  overcrowded,  under- 
staffed, and  ill  equipped.  There  is  an  esti- 
mated shortage  of  142,000  classrooms  and  an 
"excess"  of  almost  2  million  pupils.  And 
within  10  years  the  high  schools  will  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  they  will  face  50  to 
75  percent  more  pupils  than  they  now 
accommoda  te . 

The  proposed  solutions:  None  of  the  ex- 
perts has  tackled  the  money  problem  with 
complete  candor.  The  fear  of  an  all-out 
fight  over  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  has 
led  to  a  fiood  of  cautious  statements  and 
even  more  cautious  legislation.  Yet  be- 
tween the  lines  the  implication  is  clear: 
Federal  aid  will  have  to  be  a  permanent 
part  of  the  picture. 

What  are  the  real  needs?  Our  total  ex- 
penditure for  educ£.tlon,  from  elementary 
school  through  the  universities,  today  Is  ap- 
proximately S14  billion  annually.  This  is 
3.6  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
The  experts  estimate  that,  in  order  to  at- 
tain the  goals  of  quality  in  a  system  of  quan- 
tity, the  Nation  will  have  to  spend  $30  bil- 
lion annually  10  years  from  now,  with  those 
$30  billion  measured  in  terms  of  today's  pur- 
chasing power.  This  would  mean,  according 
to  the  best  economists'  predictions,  about  5 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  Rockefeller  report  points  out  that 
local  and  State  tax  systems  are  in  some  re- 
spects archaic.  School  expenditures  are 
charged  almost  entirely  to  the  revenue  raised 
through  property  tax — and  this  is  also  the 
tax  which  meets  with  the  most  solidly  or- 
ganized and  most  vocal  opposition.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  the  rejection  of  school  bond 
Issues  in  New  York  State  reached  an  all- 
time  high  last  year — despite  sputnik. 

"It  is  this  weakness  in  the  State  and  local 
taxing  systems  more  than  anything  else  that 
gives  rise  to  current  proposals  for  increased 
Fereral  support  of  education."  says  the 
Rockefeller  report.  "For  those  who  wish  to 
resist  or  postpone  the  resort  to  Federal  funds 
and  at  the  same  time  not  constrict  educa- 
tional services,  there  seem  to  be  only  one 
alternative:  a  thorough,  painful,  politically 
courageous  overhaul  of  State  and  local  tax 
systems." 

Almost  certainly  this  U  not  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  definitely  not  In  time  to  bolster  a 
weakened  edifice  of  education. 

The  only  public  acknowledgment  of  theie 
unpleasant  facta  was  made  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  late  in  1955, 
which  voted  better  than  2  to  1  in  favor  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  to  be  devoted 
specifically  to  school  construction. 

Congress  omitted  all  Federal  aid  to  echool 
construction,  however,  after  the  administra- 
tion's Federal  aid  proposals  in  1988  com- 
pletely dropped  the  demand  for  money  for 
buildings. 

Congress  and  the  public  had  their  eyes  on 
scholarships,  which  they  considered  the  chief 
ingredient  of  a  crash  program  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  When  it  came  to  a 
vote  and  a  series  of  compromises,  the  less 
than  $1  billion  aid  bill  offered  mainly  stu- 
dent loans  (not  scholarships) ;  some  graduate 
fellowships,  plus  special  financial  lures  in  the 
form  of  partly  written-off  loans  to  draw  stu- 
dents into  the  teaching  profession;  and 
special  funds  for  the  improvement  of  guid- 
ance, language,  and  science  teaching,  voca- 
tional education  and  research.  The  largest 
single  amoimt — »300  million — was  earmarked 
to  buy  science  equipment  for  school  systems 
in  the  various  States.  The  most  critically 
needed  items,  funds  for  buildings  and  for 
teachers'  salaries,  were  OTer looked. 

Thus,  the  real  Federal  aid  problem  •»  a 
key  to  the  financing  of  the  schools  remains 
an  issue,  with  the  fear  of  Federal  control 
still  the  major  roadblock  to  more  eweeplng 
appropriations.  The  Rockefeller  report 
points  out  some  safeguards  that  could  be 
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buUt  Into  Federal  aid  to   prevent   It  from 
leading  to  Federal  control: 

1.  Federal  funds  would  be  one  sovu-ce  of 
support  among  many. 

2.  State,  local,  and  private  aoiirces  of 
funds  should  continue  to  be  the  major  factor 
in  the  support  of  education. 

3.  Federal  funds  should  be  used  only  to 
balance  the  serious  gaps  In  the  total  educa- 
tional system,  and  should  be  given  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  use  their  own  resources. 

Whatever  the  sources  may  be,  the  experts 
have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that,  financially, 
we  already  face  a  real  emergency.  "It  will 
not  be  enough  to  meet  the  problem  grudg- 
ingly or  with  a  little  more  money, "■  says  the 
Rockefeller  report.  "The  Nation's  need  for 
good  education  Is  Immediate;  and  good  edu- 
cation Is  expensive.  That  Is  the  fact  which 
the  American  people  have  never  been 
quite  prepared  to  face.  At  stake  Is 
nothing  less  than  our  national  greatness  and 
our  aspirations  for  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. If  the  public  Is  not  prepared  lor 
thlj,  then  responsible  educators,  business 
leaders,  political  leaders,  unions,  and  civic 
organizations  must  Join  in  a  national  cam- 
paign to  prepare  them." 


ORDERLY  RENEWAL  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OP  URBAN  LOCALITIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  AC- 
TION— The  American  Council  To  Im- 
prove Our  Neighborhoods — is  a  national 
private  organization  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  good  environment  in 
our  Nation's  cities.  ACTION  has  recent- 
ly issued  a  statement  of  intention  which 
indicates  that  on  May  4.  5,  and  6.  195D. 
It  will  convene  a  selected  audience  of 
the  policy  and  decision  makers  of  Amer- 
ica to  determine  how  to  handle  the 
critical  problem  of  the  growth  of  our 
cities  and  the  spreading  of  slums.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  Intention  by  ACTION  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Statement  or  Intention  by  ACTION 

On  May  4,  5,  and  6,  1959,  ACTION  will  con- 
vene a  selected  audience  of  the  policy  and 
decision  makers  of  America  to  launch  a  new 
program  for  America's  cities.  The  confer- 
ence win  be  held  In  Newark,  N.J.,  where  an 
Impressive  partnership  of  private  and  pub- 
lic leadership  Is  creating  the  new  Newark. 
Attendance  will    be   by   invitation   only. 

The  explosive  growth  of  new  areas  and 
the  accelerating  obsolescence  of  older  areas 
provide  a  framework  of  urgency  for  the  con- 
ference. The  special  content  of  the  meet- 
ings will  be  the  product  of  nearly  3  years 
of  ACTION'S  special  research  In  housing  and 
community  development. 

The  American  economy  stands  or  falls 
upon  the  strength  or  weakness  of  our  In- 
dustrialized urban  areas  where  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  now  live,  work,  and 
do  business.  Uncontrolled  growth  and  un- 
checked decay  are  twin  forces  creating 
extraordinary  problems  In  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  cities.  Great  sums  of  private 
and  public  funds  have  been  spent  and  much 
more  will  be  spent  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
len\s.  New  resources,  new  methods,  and 
new  leadership  must  be  Identified  and  en- 
listed to  measure  up  to  the  task  and  the 
opportunity  of  the  American  city.  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise,  particularly.  Is  chal- 
lenged with  the  future  of  the  American 
city. 

The  ACTION  method  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge U  to  bring  together  leaders  from  Indus- 


try, labor,  government,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions with  specialists  In  urban  affairs.  Ac- 
cordingly, ACTION  has  called  the  Newark 
conference  on  the  ACTION  program  for  the 
American  city  to  present  the  basis  for  the 
continuing,  orderly  renewal,  and  develop- 
ment of  our  cities  In  the  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise  and  Initiative. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant tliat  we  think  of  our  housing, 
urban  redevelopment,  and  slum  clear- 
ance programs  as  national  programs,  not 
as  programs  for  the  benefit  of  vested  in- 
terests which  are  working  against  the 
interests  of  the  peneral  taxpayer,  not  as 
programs  for  homebuildcrs  or  mayors, 
but  as  programs  intended  to  insure  the 
policy  set  forth  in  earlier  housing  acts, 
namely,  to  provide  a  good  home  for  every 
American  family. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  a  splendid 
organization  like  ACTION  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  includes  among  its  approxi- 
mately 40  directors  the  representatives 
of  many  large  American  corporations,  as 
well  as  several  labor  leaders  and  public 
servants — in  fact,  the  whole  spectrum  of 
leadership  in  America  which  is  interested 
in  this  critical  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  edi- 
torial writers  who  read  the  Record  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  wide- 
spread is  this  support  for  urban  renewal, 
slum  clearance,  and  more  and  better 
housing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  and  occupations  of  the  direc- 
tors of  ACTION  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACTION  Board  of  Directors 

William  M.  Allen,  president,  Boeing  Air- 
plane  Co. 

C.  J.  Backstrand,  president,  Armstrong 
Cork  Co. 

Harry  C.  Bates,  vice  president,  chairman, 
housing   committee,   AFL-CIO. 

Harold  Boeschenstein,  president,  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 

Ernest  J.  Bohn,  director,  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan Housing  Authority. 

Fred  J.  Borch,  vice  president.  General  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Alan  E.  Brockbank.  past  president,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders. 

Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  executive  secretary, 
National  Education  Association. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Stabler  Clarke,  member  of 
the  corporation,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

Albert  R.  Connelly,  partner,  Cravath. 
Swalne  &  Moore. 

Thomas  P.  Coogan,  president,  Housing  Se- 
curities,  Inc. 

L.  P.  Cooklngham,  city  manager,  Kansas 
City,   Mo. 

C  George  Dandrow,  vice  president,  Johns- 
Manvllle  Sales  Corp. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  chairman,  Real  Es- 
tate Research  Corp.    (Chicago). 

Earl  H.  Eacker,  president,  Boston  Gas  Co. 

J.  Howard  Edgerton,  president,  California 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Ferebee,  medical  director, 
Howard  University. 

Ben  Fischer,  International  representative. 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.    ■ 

George  A.  Garrett,  president,  Federal  City 
Council  (Washington,  D.C.) .  ^ 

Miss  Chloe  Glfford.  president,  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clube. 


Philip  L.  Graham,  president  and  publisher, 
the  Washington  Post  Co. 

Lester  B.  Granger,  executive  director,  Na- 
tional Urban  League. 

Joseph  A.  Grazier,  president,  American 
Radiator  and  Standard  Sanitary  Corp. 

Wallace  HarrLson.  partner.  Harrison  ft 
Abramovltz.  architects. 

Andrew  Heiskell.  publisher.  Life  magazine. 

Guy  T.  O.  Hollyday.  chairman.  Title  Guar- 
antee Co. 

Richard  Hughes,  past  president,  National 
Association  uf  Home  Builders. 

Alfred  M  Hunt,  secretary.  Aluminum 
Co  of  America 

Holg.-\r  J.  Johnson,  president.  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance. 

Roy  W.  Johnson,  Director.  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  .\gency. 

Joseph  D  Keenan.  secretary.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Charles  H.  Kcllstadt,  president.  Sears.  Roe- 
burk  &  Co 

Philip  M.  Khitznick,  International  presi- 
dent. B'nal  B'rllh. 

Ferd  Kramer,  former  president.  Metropoli- 
tan Housing  and  Planning  Council  of  Chi- 
cago. 

James  E.  Lash,  executive  vice  president, 
American  Council  To  Improve  Our  Neigh- 
borhood. 

Elmer  L.  LIndFeth.  president,  the  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

Joseph  Lund,  executive  vice  president, 
R.  M    Bradley  &  Co  ,  Inc  .  real  estate. 

George  Pope  MacNlchol,  Jr.,  president,  Llb- 
bey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co 

Stanley  Marcus,  president,  Nelman-Mar- 
cus  Co. 

Howard  W.  McCall.  Jr ,  executive  vice 
president.  Chemical  Corn  Exchange  Bank. 

Richard  K.  Mellon,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Robert  B.  Mitchell,  chairman,  department 
of  land  and  city  planning.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Honorable  De  Lesseps  S.  Morrison, 
mayor,  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Thomas  W.  Moses,  president,  Indianapolis 
Water  Co. 

Clarence  J.  Myers,  president.  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co 

The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Robert  B. 
Navln.  president,  St.  John  College  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Aksel  Nielsen,  president,  the  Title  Guar- 
anty Co. 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  president.  Palmer,  Inc., 
renl  estate. 

W.  W.  Patchell,  vice  president,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co. 

Thomas  F.  Patton,  president,  Republic 
Steel  Corp. 

Jacob  S  Potofsky.  president,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO. 

James  R.  Price,  president,  National  Homes 
Corp. 

J.  Stanley  PurncU.  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, T.  Mellon  &  Sons. 

Tlnomas  R.  Rcid,  director  of  civic  affairs. 
Ford  Motor  Co, 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  president.  United  Au- 
tomobile. Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

Jo.spjih  Ross,  president,  Davlson-Paxon  Co. 

James  W.  Rouse,  president.  Community 
Re.search  &  Development,  Inc. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling,  president,  Stan- 
ford University. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  H.  Stone,  past  vice  president. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

Henry  J.  Sullivan,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, civic  and  community  affairs,  the  De- 
troit Edison  Co. 

Milford  A.  Vleser,  financial  vice  president, 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  R.  Walker,  vice  president.  City  In- 
vesting Co. 

Dr.  Robert  Weaver,  former  State  rent  ad- 
ministrator. Temporary  State  Housing  Rent 
Commission,  State  of  New  York. 
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Brown  Whatley,  president,  Stockton.  What- 
ley.  Davln  It  Co.,  real  estate. 

James  C.  Worthy,  vice  president.  Sears, 
Roebuck  ti  Co. 

William  Zeckendorf,  president,  Webb  & 
Knapp. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  For  some 
time  since  Congress  convened.  I  have 
been  working  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  In  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  vehicle  for  putting 
Into  effect  a  program  in  the  Important 
field  to  which  he  has  just  referred.  I  am 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  alert  and  aggressive,  and 
has  manifested  great  leadership  In  this 
field. 

I  trust  that  very  shortly  Congress  will 
be  able  to  face  up  to  this  problem,  and 
will  conduct  a  study  which  will  make  a 
thorough  exploration  so  as  to  determine 
the  best  vehicle  that  can  be  used  to  bring 
about  a  redevelopment  of  the  great  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  our  country  and  make 
the  people  acutely  aware  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  have  in  this  respect. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  diligence,  for  his  con- 
structiveness.  and  for  the  comprehen- 
sive approach  which  he  has  dl5played  In 
this  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  kind  remarks. 
Needless  to  say,  I  welcome  his  support, 
which  is  essential  to  the  making  of 
further  progress  in  this  important  field. 


JUSTIFICATION    OP    DEFENSE 
SPENDING 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  New  Yorld  Herald  Tribune,  the 
WashiniTton  Post,  and  numerous  other 
papers  recently  carried  a  column  by  Ros- 
coe  Drummond  which  cogently  points 
out  the  need  for  an  informed  public  on 
defense  matters. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  a  relatively  few 
Members  of  Congress  to  have  the  basic 
knowledge  essential  to  intelligent  Judg- 
ment on  the  shape  and  scale  of  our  de- 
fense effort.  The  defense  program  must 
have  the  active  support  and  confidence 
of  the  American  people  and  this  in  turn 
requires  that  the  people  be  convinced 
of  Its  adequacy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  heartily  In  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Dnmimond  on  this  point. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  both  Mr. 
Drummond's  column  and  my  own  re- 
marks on  this  matter,  delivered  to  the 
congressional  dinner  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  was 
held  In  Washington  February  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcors,  as  follows: 

Ned  fob  Moui  Facts — PsniDBfT  Ifusr  Iif- 
roBM  Public  To  Wnr  Suppukt 

(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 
President  Klaenhower  U  going  to  lose  his 
battle  for  a  balanced  budget  if  he  doesn't  get 
out  from  behind  his  desk  and  convince  the 
country  that  It  Is  talcing  no  risk  In  not 
spending  more  for  defense. 


There  is  widespread  anxiety  over  the  Soviet 
lead  in  long-range  missiles  and  it  Isn't  per- 
suasive enough  to  suggest  that,  because  the 
Soviet  boast  to  have  Invented  baseball  Is 
dubious,  the  Soviet  boast  on  missile  produc- 
tion can  be  dismissed. 

It  may  well  be  dublotis  but  I  think  the 
public  is  not  going  to  take  anybody's  simple 
say-so  on  faith. 

What  we  need  Is  more  facts  and  we  are 
not  yet  getting  them. 

For  this  reason  I  expect  that  the  President 
win  shortly  be  taking  his  case  to  the  coun- 
try.    That  will  be  all  to  the  good. 

What  will  really  cotint  however,  Is  what 
method  the  President  takes  to  assure  the 
country  that  the  projected  defense  program 
Is  equal  to  the  danger  which  surrounds  us. 

Obviously,  by  virtue  of  his  military  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Elsenhower  will  have  great 
credibility.  But  t>ecause  he  has  put  such  a 
high  priority  on  balancing  the  budget,  there 
will  understandably  be  many  who  will  want 
to  know  and  feel  they  have  a  right  to  know, 
not  Just'  the  President's  conclusion  that  all 
Is  well  but  also  the  facts  on  which  he  bases 
his  conclusion. 

In  deciding  how  frankly  and  how  fully  he 
will  lay  out  the  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Elsenhower  will  have  to  put  these  two 
questions  very  much  to  the  fore: 

Is  there  any  reasonable  prospect  that  he 
can  persuade  this  Democratic  Congress  to 
keep  the  budget  In  balance,  unless  he  can 
convince  the  country  that  the  proposed  de- 
fense spending  Is  comfortably  adequate? 

Can  the  President  convince  the  country 
that  all  Is  well  with  our  defenses  In  compari- 
son with  the  Soviets*  unless  he  Is  prepared  to 
tell  enough  of  what  the  Government  believes 
It  knows  about  Soviet  capability  so  that  peo- 
ple can  make  up  their  own  minds? 

There  may  be,  as  some  administration 
spokesmen  say.  a  lot  of  people  who  are  mis- 
led Into  believing  that  the  Soviets  are  a  lot 
further  ahead  than  they  are.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  plenty  of  sincere  and  IntelU- 
gent  people  who  deeply  believe  that  the 
administration  Is  resolving  the  risk  too  nar- 
rowly. With  them  It  wlU  take  more  facts — 
not  more  opinions — to  do  the  convincing. 

SecreUry  of  Defense  Nell  McElroy  told  Con- 
gress this  week  that  the  American  stockpile  of 
operational  ICBM's  "will  be  within  a  few  of 
the  Russian  total  at  the  end  of  the  year." 
That  makes  the  missile  gap  seem  not  very 
ominous. 

But  If  the  public  Is  going  to  be  persuaded 
to  share  Mr.  McElroy's  confidence,  it  must 
have  a  fair  amount  of  the  facts  which  per- 
suade Mr.  McElroy  that  within  10  months 
our  stockpile  of  ICBM's  wlU  be  "within  a  few" 
of  the  Soviets.  What  do  we  know  about  the 
Soviet  BtockpUe?  How  do  we  know?  How 
well  do  we  know?  Those  are  the  questions 
which  need  answering. 

At  his  latest  press  conference  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower was  asked  whether  he  had  any  infor- 
mation about  Soviet  submarines  off  Amer- 
ican shores.  His  reply  was  that  he  did  not 
want  to  discuss  this  becatise  he  coiUdn't  be 
sure  whether  his  knowledge  "was  in  the 
pubUc  domain  or  restricted." 

The  question  which  many  people  wUl  ask 
Is:  Why  should  Information  on  Soviet  sub- 
marines off  UJ3.  shores — if  there  are  any — 
not  be  In  the  public  domain?  Why  should  it 
be  classified? 

One  of  the  complaints  of  Republicans  was 
that  previous  recent  administrations  operat- 
ed too  often  on  the  theory  that  'Taps  knows 
best";  or,  "Tou  dont  need  to  know.  Just 
leave  It  to  the  Oovernment." 

Admittedly  there  are  secxurlty  boundaries 
beyond  which  the  Ctovemment  can't  go,  but 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  M  the  President 
wants  to  win  the  battle  of  the  bcdanced 
budget,  he  will  have  to  take  the  eotmtry  into 
his  confidence  and  give  the  people  not  more 
opinion  but  more  information  on  which  they 
can  reach  their  own  opinion. 


Partial  Text  or  Rxicakks  Pkepaebi  rox 
Delivxrt  bt  Senator  Clitfohd  P.  Case  at 
22d  Congressional  Dinner  of  New  Jebset 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Hotel 
Statler,  Washington,  D.C,  February  6. 
1959 

A  few  days  ago  hearings  on  the  defense 
posture  of  the  United  States  opened  Ijefore 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  and 
the  Space  Committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. For  2  days  the  klieg  lights  burned  in 
the  crowded  hearing  room  as  one  after  an- 
other of  the  Chiefs  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment was  questioned  as  to  his  view  of  the 
adequacy  of  our  defense  effort. 

The  gravity  of  the  questions  the  commit- 
tee was  endeavoring  to  explore  dominated 
the  proceedings.  The  dedication  and  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  carry  the  Immediate  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation 
was  apparent.  The  questioning  was  long 
and  Intensive.  Nonetheless,  I  doubt  that 
any  member  of  the  committee,  much 
less  the  public  generally,  came  away  satis- 
fied he  had  the  answers  to  the  questions 
raised. 

The  members  of  the  committee  had  the 
assiirance  of  executive  sessions  to  follow  at 
which  matters  scarcely  touched  in  the  pub- 
lic sessions  could  be  more  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. This  may  be  fine  for  the  committee 
members  but  where  does  it  leave  John  Q. 
Public,  who.  in  our  system,  must  ultimately 
make  or  at  least  ratify  decisions  of  national 
policy? 

Whatever  his  occupation,  or  his  Income 
level,  the  first  concern  of  every  good  Ameri- 
can is  the  safety  of  the  Nation.  The  Ameri- 
can people  wlU  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
assure  adequate  protection  of  the  national 
security.  But  they  mtist  know  what  Is  nec- 
essary. And  to  know  this  both  the  people 
and  the  Congress  must  have  the  facts. 

This  is  not  a  little  matter.  The  survival 
of  the  country  Is  Involved.  It  Is  Intolerable 
that  either  the  Congress  or  the  country 
should  have  to  decide  these  questions  on 
the  basis  of  piecemeal  Information,  inspired 
stories,  leaks,  rumors,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges. Speeches  about  a  sense  of  urgency, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  are  no  help  whatever.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  need  Is  not  met  by  as- 
surance that  the  Chiefs  of  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment, or  even  that  the  President 
himself,  regard  the  present  level  of  our  de- 
fense effort  as  adequate.  We  must  have  the 
facts. 

Only  in  this  manner  will  CJongreesman  or 
citizen  be  able  to  find  his  way  through  the 
controversy  now  centering  on  the  defense 
budget.  That  controversy  is  by  no  means 
all  political  In  nattire  though  xmdenlably 
some  seek  to  make  defense  a  partisan  issue. 
Nor  can  It  be  explained  whoUy  In  terms  of 
the  undoubted  economic  Interest  of  some 
segments  of  industry  or  the  long  standing 
competition  between  the  services.  All  these 
factors  are  present  but  they  wlU  not  control 
the  situation  except  by  default. 

The  Immediate  question  Is,  of  course,  the 
size  of  the  defense  budget  and,  in  particular, 
the  amounts  allocated  for  mlssUes  and  space 
programs.  I  am  not  here  arguing  tar  a 
higher  budget  or  a  smaller  one.  I  do  say 
that  the  size  of  the  budget  should  not  be 
controlling.  We  can  have  a  higher  defense 
budget  if  it  Is  necessary.  And.  of  course,  we 
should  have  a  lower  one  if  It  can  safely  be 
cut.  But  I  am  not  he?e  expressing  any  view 
as  to  what  the  defense  budget  shotUd  be.  I 
am.  like  everyone  else  In  Congress  or  outside 
It,  seeking  the  facts  which  I  need  in  order  to 
make  an  Intelligent  Judgment. 

i^t  me  be  specific.  A  few  days  ago,  Oen. 
Nathan  P.  Twining,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  appeared  before  the  Armed 
Sauces  Oommlttee  to  brief  committee  mem- 
bers In  executive  session.  FoUoving  the 
meeting  an  tmdasslfled  Twskm  at  his  testi- 
mony was  released.    His  testimony  Included 
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an  evaluation  of  n.S.  capabilities  as  com- 
pared with  Soviet  strength.  As  a  looted  mili- 
tary reporter  pointed  out,  this  Is  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  Tet  the  only  reference  In  the 
release  to  this  part  of  his  testimony  was  the 
terse  statement  "there  followed  a  step-by- 
step  evaluation  of  oiu-  capabilities." 

It  was  encouraging  to  note  the  view  sub- 
sequently expressed  by  the  experienced  and 
highly  respected  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  the  effect  that  he 
believes  American  strategic  bombers  will 
keep  this  country  superior  In  striking  power 
for  another  year.  How  much  better,  how- 
ever, if  the  public  generally  knew  the 
grounds  for  his  confidence — and  the  grounds 
for  the  apprehension  for  the  future  that  he 
also  expressed.  What  could  be  more  vital  to 
the  American  people  than  the  substance  of 
the  testimony  of  General  Twining  and  our 
other  military  leaders  on  this  point? 

How  can  we  Justify  depriving  the  American 
people  of  information  that  can  alone  provide 
the  basis  for  intelligent  Judgment  on  the 
Issues  confronting  us? 

Surely  we  are  not  fooling  the  Soviet.  We 
know  from  our  own  work  the  various  ways  in 
which  knowledge  of  another's  military  and 
scientific  effort  can  be  gathered.  It  would 
be  imprudent  indeed  to  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  and  does  not  do  the 
same.  Some  data  by  their  nature  cannot  be 
concealed  and  certainly  there  is  no  longer 
room  to  doubt  that  the  Soviet  has  the  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  industrial  prowess  to  be 
able  to  correlate  and  interpret  them.  So  far 
as  the  essential  facts  are  concerned,  the 
question  Is  not  one  of  denying  the  Soviet  but 
rather  of  denying  the  American  people. 

The  essence  of  representative  government 
is  that  it  governs  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  people.  Under  that  system  no  policy 
can  long  endure  without  widespread  public 
support  and  understanding. 

I  am  confident  that  Americans  can  and 
will  measure  up  to  any  challenge,  whatever 
the  cost.  But  they  will  not — they  cannot — 
respond  unless  they  are  told  promptly  and 
fully  what  we  are  up  against  and  what  the 
choices  before  us  are.  I  deeply  believe  that 
to  give  them  that  choice  is  the  highest 
responsibility  of  leadership  In  America 
today. 


TAXABILITY  OF  GIFTS  OF  CHRIST- 
MAS TURKEYS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  letter  written  by  me  under 
date  of  February  4,  1959,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  and  his 
reply  to  me,  dated  February  9,  1959, 
concerning  an  Associated  Press  article 
relating  to  the  taxability  of  Christmas 
turkeys  as  gifts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corres- 
pondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  4.  1959. 
Hon.  Dana  Latham, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Rei'enue. 
Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  M«.  Latham:  In  an  Associated  Press 
article  appearing  in  the  papers  today  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
is  quoted  as  having  ruled  that  a  gift  of  a 
Christmas  turkey  by  an  employer  to  his 
employee  U  taxable  to  the  employee  and 
that  the  tax  miist  be  withheld. 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  this 
ruling  along  with  Information  as  to  how 
the  tax  Is  computed;  that  is,  is  it  based  on 
the  cost  to  the  employer  or  on  the  retail 
price  of  what  the  employee  would  have  paid 
had  he  purchased  a  turkey? 


Is  this  ruling  uniform  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  or  is  it  Just  a  ruling  of  the 
Tacoma  office? 

Would  the  ruling  go  further  and  include 
as  taxable  items,  other  types  of  small  Christ- 
mas gifts  by  employers  either  to  their  em- 
ployees or  to  their  customers?  Would  this 
not  Include  withholding  tax  on  the  distri- 
bution of  calendars,  desk  pads,  etc.? 

I  ask  these  questions  not  to  be  facetious, 
but  frankly  the  ruling  does  appear  to  bo 
rather  ridiculous. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Wili.iam.s. 


U.S.      TREASSI'RY      DrPARTMENT, 

Office  of  Commis.sioner  or 
Internal  Revenue. 
Washington   DC,  February  9.  1959. 
Senator  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate 
WashiJigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  February  4,  1959,  with  respect  to  the 
recent  Associated  Press  article  dealing  with 
Christmas  turkeys,  and  affecting  a  certain 
taxpayer    located   at   Tacoma,   Wash. 

In  your  letter  you  ask  for  a  copy  of  the 
ruling  purportedly  applied  by  our  Tacoma 
district  office.  You  also  ask  other  questloiis 
with  respect  to  this  ruling. 

There  has  been  no  official  ruling  with 
respect  to  this  point  up  until  February  6. 
However,  our  various  district  offices  had  In 
general  taken  the  position  stated  to  have 
been  applied  by  our  Tacoma  office.  Accord- 
ingly, in  practice  our  Tacoma  office  was  not, 
in  fact,  out  of  line. 

For  more  than  a  year  this  troublesome 
matter  has  been  under  study  here.  I  am 
happy  to  advise  you  that  on  February  6. 
1959,  we  Issued  an  official  technical  informa- 
tion release,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed 
for  your  Information.  This  TIR  will  be 
Issued  as  Revenue  Ruling  59-58,  and  will 
appear  In  our  official  Internal  Revenue  Bul- 
letin on  February  24,  1959.  It  will,  of 
course,  constitute  official  Instructions  at  all 
our  offices  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

You  will  note  two  excerpts  from  said 
ruling: 

"It  Is  accordingly  held  that  the  value  of  a 
turkey,  ham,  or  other  Item  of  merchandise 
of  similar  nominal  value,  distributed  by  an 
employer  to  an  employee  at  Clu-lstmas.  or  a 
comparable  holiday,  as  part  of  a  general  dis- 
tribution to  employees  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  the  employer  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing their  good  will,  does  not  constitute  wages 
subject  to  income  tax  withholding  or  wages 
for  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  or 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  purposes. 

"It  is  further  held  that  the  cost  to  the 
employer  of  turkeys,  hams,  and  other  mer- 
chandise of  similar  nominal  value  which  are 
distributed  generally  to  the  employees  en- 
gaged in  his  business,  primarily  for  the 
business  purpose  of  promoting  good  rela- 
tions with  his  employees,  is  deductible  by 
the  employer  under  section  162  of  the  Code 
as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
pen.se." 

The  first  of  the  above  excerpts  will  an- 
swer your  particular  question  with  respect 
to  other  small  gifts,  such  as  calendars,  desk 
pads,  etc. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Issuance  of  the 
official  revenue  ruling  will  dispose  of  this 
troublesome  matter. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  prob- 
lem. Should  anything  not  be  entirely  clear, 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dana  Latham, 

Commissioner. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 


when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera- 
tions today  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


GROUND-BREAKING  CEREMONY  AT 
EAST  FRONT  OF  THE   CAPITOL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  has  arranged  a  ground- 
breaking ceremony  for  Monday  next, 
February  23,  at  11  o'clock.  It  will  be 
held  at  about  the  middle  of  the  construc- 
tion work  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol. The  program  will  be  very  short; 
and  I  simply  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  program  will 
take  place.  All  Senators  are  invited,  and 
are  urged  to  attend. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  which  was 
published  in  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times-Star  of  February  2,  and  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Civil  Defense  Seeks  Big  Hike  in  Budget 

Washington.— Tucked  away  In  President 
Elsenhower's  new  budget  is  a  request  for  a 
big  expansion  of  the  Federal  civil  defense 
program. 

Lee  A.  Hoegh.  chief  executive  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  wants 
Congress  to  double  his  money — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  rvicoito, 
as  follows : 

Civil  Defense  Seeks  Big  Hike  in  Budget 
(By  Robert  Crater) 

Washington.— Tucked  away  in  President 
Eisenhower's  new  budget  is  a  request  for  a 
big  expansion  of  the  Federal  civil  defense 
program. 

Lee  A.  Hoegh.  chief  executive  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  wanta 
Congress  to  double  his  money,  making  the 
new  total  $87  million.  This  would  enable 
him  to  take  over  financing  of  some  civil  de- 
fense activities  handled  by  other  depart- 
ments and  still  expand  the  civil  defense 
program. 

Chairman  Albert  Thomas,  Democrat. 
Texas,  of  the  House  Independent  Offlcee 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  says  he  is  go- 
ing to  take  a  long,  sharp  look  at  the  request. 

Civil  defense  has  been  growing  in  recent 
years.  In  1955,  the  agency  had  737  em- 
ployees. That  total  has  moved  up  each  year. 
Hoegh  now  is  asking  for  1,760  employees,  of 
whom  225  would  be  from  the  old  Office  of 
Defense   Mobilization. 

Under  a  law  enacted  last  year,  the  OCDM 
now  shares  civil  defense  responsibilities  with 
the  States.  This  also  means  more  Federal 
money-matching  funds  to  pay  local  civil  de- 
fense salaries  and  administrative  expenses, 
including  civil  defense  uniforms. 

This  program  calU  for  (3  million  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  $12  million 
for  fiscal  1960. 

Hoegh  also  Is  anxious  to  get  nearly  $8 
million  for  a  prototype  shelter  program. 
This  would  be  used  to  help  cities  provide 
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fallout  retreats  in  buildlagi  ncnnally  used 
tor  other  purpoeee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  times  demand  of  us.  as  elected  Sen- 
ators of  49  sovereign  States,  that  we  work 
with  fidelity  and  zeal  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary Government  spendlns- 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  a  solemn 
duty  to  make  this  Nation  one  of  utmost 
strength  against  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sion from  the  dictators  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Billions  of  dollars  of  necessary 
expendlttires — probably  $41  billion  or 
more — will  be  required  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  national  defense.  Dictators 
respect  and  fear  strength,  and  might  well 
plunge  us  into  war  were  we  vo  weaken  our 
defenses  and  become  "sitting  ducks"  for 
a  possibly  overwhelming  surprise  attack. 

But.  Mr.  President,  upon  reading  the 
news  item  which  was  published  in  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star.  I  made  a 
call  at  the  ofQces  of  civil  defense.  In 
just  a  short  time.  I  obtained  some  15 
pamphlets  and  booklets  which  set  forth 
their  program,  and  so  forth,  for  civil 
defense.  Of  course,  there  are  many  more 
pamphlets  of  this  sort:  but  I  now  hold 
in  my  right  hand  one  which  is  captioned 
"Rural  Family  Defense,"  and  on  my  desk 
are  14  other  booklets  or  pamphlets — all 
printed  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
taxpayers.  In  reading  that  material,  Mr. 
President,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  in- 
volved an  astonishing  and  astounding 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  this  stagger- 
V  ing  burden  of  defense  costs,  we  must  be 
zealous  to  eliminate  nonessential  Gov- 
enunent  spending  of  every  character. 
Today  I  propose  to  cover  briefly  one  as- 
pect of  our  domestic  situation  whereby, 
if  we  take  proper  action,  I  feel  we  may 
save  our  taxpayers  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  assert  that  over  the  years  there  has 
been  tremendous  unnecessary  spending 
for  civil  defense. 

I  assert  that  our  civil  defense  program 
has  become  outmoded  and  obsolete,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  shameful  waste  of 
public  money  to  continue  In  the  same 
pattern. 

We  live  in  a  Jet  age:  and  in  the  intense 
rivalry  between  this  Nation  and  the  So- 
viet Union  a  fearsome  milestone  has 
been  passed  in  the  successful  testing  and 
firing  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

We  live  In  an  age  of  challenge,  Mr. 
President.  In  this  space  age,  with  jet- 
planes  exceeding  the  speed  of  sotmd,  and 
with  the  dread  portent  of  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  and  rockets  soar- 
ing into  space  toward  targets  continents 
apart,  what  Justification  may  a  public 
servant  dedicated  to  the  welfare  and  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  find  in  voting  to 
continue  the  vast  expense  of  a  civil  de- 
fense program  geared  to  a  bygone  era? 

Our  Atlas  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  those  of  the  Soviets  of  even 
greater  power  are  presently  the  ultimate 
in  military  weapons.  The  fact  Is  that 
neither  we  nor  they  have  any  defense 
against  these  tremendous  nuclear  weap- 
ons other  than  immediate  retaliation 
from  whatever  bases  may  not  have  been 
destroyed  In  the  initial  surprise  attack. 
Perhaps  scientific  research  will  devel<^ 


such  defenses  in  the  future;  but  about 
this  we  cannot  aff(x*d  to  speculate. 

At  the  present,  and  in  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  President,  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  will  span  continents  in 
approximately  20  minutes.  Perhaps 
the  director  of  civil  defense  in 
Cleveland,  Marion,  or  some  other  Ohio 
city  could  hope  to  have  about  5  min- 
utes', or  3  minutes'  warning  of  its 
approach.  But  that  is  all.  Hydrogen 
warheads  could  lay  waste  to  vast  areas 
with  a  single  blow,  thus  destroying  en- 
tire cities,  immediately,  killing  hundreds 
of  thousands:  later  due  to  radiation  and 
fallout,    killing  '  additional    thousands. 

In  World  War  II,  pinpoint  bombing 
was  desired.  But  if  ever  the  Soviet 
Union  attacks  this  Nation,  there  will  be 
no  effort  at  pinpoint  bombing.  Rather, 
the  missiles  and  the  jet  bombers  will  aim 
at  the  mass  destruction  of  entire  key 
industrial  centers. 

The  truth  is  that  if  the  Communist 
dictators  were  to  wage  war  against  us 
next  year,  a  child  in  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
or  Pittsburgh  would  be  in  the  frontline, 
and  would  be  in  greater  danger  of  sud- 
den death  than  would  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  some  installations  and 
frontier  posts  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  fact  Is  that  industrial  cities  and 
centers  would  doubtless  be  prime  targets. 
A  State  capital,  such  as  Columbus  or 
Springfield  or  Sacramento,  would  prob- 
ably never  be  thought  of  as  a  possible 
target.  Yet  the  high-salaried  civil  de- 
fense officials  in  my  State  of  Ohio  have 
pre^npted  for  their  headquarters  one 
of  the  best  and  one  of  the  most  expensive 
buildings  in  Columbus. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  sci- 
entists of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
free  world  are  seeking  greater  accuracy 
for  interc(»itinental  ballistic  missiles.  If 
and  when  this  is  achieved,  of  course  the 
logical  targets  at  the  onset,  at  least, 
would  not  be  Washington,  D.C,  or  our 
key  industrial  centers;  rather,  they 
would  be  our  missile  bases,  our  retalia- 
tory potential.  Were  all  of  the  mi&sile 
bases  of  the  Nation  to  be  destroyed,  the 
war  might  be  over  almost  as  soon  as 
commenced.  But  we  may  depend  upon 
it  that  there  is  no  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  accomplish  this  by 
sneak  attack.  This  Nation  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  retaliate,  and  will  do  so.  Our 
missile  bases  could  not  be  destroyed  in 
one  attack  or  even  in  several  attacks. 
They  are  widely  dispersed,  and  no  doubt 
some  are  hidden  beneath  the  ground  or 
in  other  places  impervious  to  attack. 

An  encouraging  note,  of  course,  is 
that  the  odds  are  going  up  from  month 
to  month  against  nuclear  weapons  ever 
being  used  in  war  by  one  nation  against 
the  other. 

The  facts  show  the  futility  of  utilizing 
the  time  and  effort  of  good,  patriotic 
persons  who  volunteer  for  civil  defense. 
They  show  the  futility,  in  fact  the  stu- 
pidity, in  this  Nation's  and  its  various 
States  and  municipalities,  spending 
htmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  our 
present  civil  defense  program.  Yet,  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  have  done 
■o  in  recent  years.  There  are  hundreds 
of  cities  in  the  United  States  where  civil 


defense-  headquarters  are  maintained, 
where  there  ar«  salaried  civil  defense 
employees,  some  holding  what  amounts 
to  no  more  than  sinecures,  and  where  it 
would  require  a  vivid  imagination  to 
conceive  of  any  reason  for  an  enemy 
attack.  This  is  one  of  the  categories  of 
expenditures,  and  a  vital  one,  in  which 
real  economy  in  Govemment  should  be 
sought. 

Over  the  past  9  years,  nearly  $500 
million  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  civil  defense.  Last  year 
my  own  State  of  Ohio  was  the  recipient 
of  $696,000  in  Federal -contributed 
matching  funds.  Last  year,  Federal 
surplus  property  donated  to  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  civil  defense  purposes,  con- 
sisting of  vehicles,  tractors,  firetrucks, 
forklifts,  generators,  and  other  acces- 
sories, represented  a  total  acquisition 
value  in  the  sum  of  $827,000.  I  question 
the  preparedness  of  Ohio's  cities  in  the 
event  of  attack.  I  question  the  utility 
of  the  purposes  for  which  this  money 
was  si>ent  and  these  materials  donated. 
I  question  whether  additional  Ohioans" 
lives  will  be  saved  by  these  expenditures 
in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

I  assert  that  most  of  this  money  has 
been  wasted. 

The  expenditure  of  these  vast  stuns  of 
money  for  civil  defense  could  well  stand 
thorough  investigation.  I  question  the 
value  of  this  tremendous  outlay  of  tax- 
payers' money  in  terms  of  what  it  has 
done  and  what  it  will  do  for  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  Our  constituents  are  en- 
titled to  know  if  their  tax  money  is  be- 
ing spent  wisely  in  the  field  of  civil  de- 
fense. 

Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
Jetplanes  with  ever-increasing  speeds 
could  not  possibly  be  observed  through 
the  services  of  volunteer  sky  watchers 
who,  in  reality,  have  been  wasting  their 
time  and  efforts. 

Yet  it  was  only  recently  that  civil  de- 
fense officials — and  I  am  referring  to  sal- 
aried officials,  many  of  them  very  high 
salaried  officials— directed  that  sky 
watchers,  patriotic  people  in  my  State 
and  in  other  States,  be  disbanded. 

For  smother  example  of  the  waste  of 
public  funds  in  this  area,  we  need  look 
no  farther  than  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
A  2-year  study  was  undertaken — and,  of 
course,  all  the  persons  who  undertook 
that  study  here  in  Washington  were  be- 
ing paid  high  salaries — and  now  the  civil 
defense  agency  Is  about  to  publish  and 
distribute  850,000  copies  of  a  guidebook 
to  be  distributed,  at  Govemment  expense, 
to  all  residing  within  a  20-mile  radius  of 
the  Washington  Monument.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  indicate  an  evacuation  zone 
and  escape  route  to  cities  in  Maryland. 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  where  help  is 
supposed  to  be  available  to  persons  forced 
to  evacuate  Washington,  D.C. 

The  book  also  gives  instructions  to 
every  family,  every  one  of  the  850,000  re- 
cipients of  the  book,  to  follow  directions 
and  build  basement  shelters  and  build  up 
food  supplies  for  their  families.  The 
book  lists  survival  items,  so-called,  and 
suggests  the  purchase  of  2  weeks'  food 
supply  for  a  family.  Those  who  desire 
and  can  afford  to  spend  money  and  fol- 
low these  directions  will  be  helping  groc- 
ers and  building  contractcnv;  otherwise. 
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it  Is  difficult  to  see  any  good  that  is  ac- 
complished. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-five  sirens  are 
to  be  installed,  so  it  appears  the  citizens 
will  be  annoyed  by  a  lot  of  practice, 
screeching  sirens,  which,  incidentally, 
cost  money. 

The  expenditures  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred have  been  made  in  many  instances 
without  any  justification  whatsoever. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  good, 
loyal,  patriotic  men  and  women  who  are 
presently  volunteering,  or  have  in  the 
past  volunteered,  for  service  in  civil  de- 
fense. They  sought  to  render  this  Na- 
tion real  and  needful  public  service. 

Volunteer  workers  in  the  recent  past 
in  floods,  windstorms,  and  raging  fires 
have  performed  nobly,  unselfishly,  and 
effectively,  and  this  is  a  fact  of  which 
they  and  all  of  us  may  talce  pride. 
Some  civil  defense  volunteer  workers 
have  lost  their  lives  and  others  have 
been  injured  in  assisting  local  police 
and  military  authorities.  But  no  high 
salaried  civil  defense  officials,  anywhere 
in  this  Nation,  have  made  any  such 
sacrifice. 

This  Congress  should  put  an  end  to 
topheavy  expenditures  from  Washing- 
ton on  down  In  civil  defense  and  stop 
the  fiow  of  wasted  millions  of  dollars, 
saving  that  money  for  our  taxpayers,  or, 
if  necessary,  spending  it  for  more  useful 
piu-poees. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  armaments  race 
to  acquire  these  terrible  weapons  of  de- 
struction will  cease,  and  that  the  exam- 
ple of  outlawing  poison  gases  will  be 
followed.  Let  us  hope  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  will  come  to  their  senses, 
if  only  for  the  fear  of  retaliation,  so 
that  we  and  the  generations  to  come 
shall  never  fear  or  know  the  effects  of 
a  nuclear  war. 

It  may  well  be  that  eventually  a  stale- 
mate will  be  reached  in  the  missile  field 
and  in  scientific  research,  and  that  the 
nations  of  the  free  world,  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  have  a  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapKins  so  great  that  neither 
will  dare  attack  the  other;  and  that 
after  conference  and  negotiations,  defi- 
nite enforceable  agreements  may  be  en- 
tered into,  with  full  and  adequate  super- 
vision provided,  so  that  there  will  be  an 
end  to  the  present  grim  and  threatening 
period. 

This  time  may  be  far  off.  Yet. 
whether  it  it  far  off  or  immediate,  we 
owe  a  duty  to  the  citizens  of  the  States 
we  represent  to  carefully  review  all  ap- 
propriations sought  for  and  considered 
in  the  name  of  civil  defense. 

My  view  is  that  here  is  a  place  where 
we  may  save  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  in  no  manner  place  this  Nation 
in  jeopardy,  were  we  to  curtail  or  elimi- 
nate civil  defense  expenditures  and  do 
away  with  unnecessary  and  unproduc- 
tive high-salaried  civil  defense  officials. 

In  a  cold  war  or  a  limited  shooting 
war  our  air,  military,  and  naval  might 
are  the  deterrents  which  are  effective 
in  restraining  potential  enemies,  such  as 
A  Red  China,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  from 
starting  world  war  in  by  a  sudden,  all- 
out  surprise  attack.  Civil  defense  has 
no  function  in  such  a  situation. 

If  a  tremendous  worldwide  conflagra- 
tion is  brought  upon  us  by  a  surprise  at- 


tack upon  our  missile  installations,  and 
our  retaliatory  attacks  Instantly  follow. 
If  we  are  suddenly  plunged  into  world 
war  in  by  the  surprise  attacks  of  the  So- 
viet Union  or  the  Communist  Chinese 
Republic,  civil  defense  will  be  ineffective. 
Civil  defense  activities,  as  they  are  pres- 
ently proposed,  might  even  hinder  mili- 
tary defense  and  interfere  with  impor- 
tant movements  of  our  Armed  Forces 
with  the  onset  of  an  all-out  war. 

The  time  is  here  for  a  reappraisal  of 
civil  defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  assert  that  the  de- 
mand made  by  Leo  A.  Hoegh.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, that  Congress  double  the  appropri- 
ation for  civil  defense,  is  shocking.  We 
should  oppose  any  expansion  of  the  civil 
defense  program.  This  agency  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  is  top- 
heavy  now  with  high  salaried  officials. 

If  the  Congress  would  be  so  wasteful 
of  taxpayers'  money  as  to  include  in  the 
appropriations  $87  million,  this  useless 
and  topheavy  civil  defense  Federal  set- 
up would  be  increased  from  its  present 
status  of  some  1,6;H  officials  and  em- 
ployees, all  with  good  salaries,  to  between 
1.750  and  1.800  officials  and  employees: 
useless  shelters  would  be  constructed; 
and  approximately  $14  million  worth  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  of 
doubtful  value  would  be  procured. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  been 
following  the  Senator's  very  lucid  state- 
ment with  great  interest.  Did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  the  proiX)sal  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  employees  in  civil  defense 
from  1,650  to  1,750? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  From  approxi- 
mately 1,850  to  about  1.750.  At  present 
the  number  is  1,634.  I  want  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  to  know. 
The  increase,  if  the  application  shall  be 
granted,  will  increase  the  salaried  posi- 
tions, many  of  which  are  for  very  high 
salaried  officials  employed  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere,  to  approximately 
1.750  or  1,800  salaried  positions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
in  dollars  is  involved? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  $87  million  at 
the  present  time.  Over  the  years,  some 
$800  million,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been 
expended.  I  want  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  know  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  pmctically  all  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
increase  is  contemplated  in  fiscal  1960 
compared  to  fiscal  1959? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  amount 
would  be  doubled.  The  news  item  which 
I  saw,  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Times-Star,  stated  that  the  Admin- 
istrator was  seeking  to  double  the  budget 
of  the  last  application. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  other 
words,  the  budget  recommendations  for 
fiscal  1960  would  double  the  civilian  de- 
fense funds,  over  those  provided  by  the 
Congress  in  fiscal  1959,  if  granted? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 
The  news  item  went  on  to  say  that  m 
President  Eisenhower's  budget,  the  ap- 


plication of  the  Civil  Defense  Adminis- 
trator was  for  double  the  amount  pro- 
vided last  year.  The  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  Texas  who  is  handling 
the  appropriation  in  the  other  body 
sUted  he  was  startled  over  this  matter, 
and  would  Rive  it  a  clear  look. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  observations  he  has  made.  Of 
course  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
should  like  to  reserve  judgment  on  the 
specifics,  until  I  hear  the  testimony  to 
justify  a  proposal  which  would  seek  to 
double  the  appropriations  in  any  sphere. 

I  recognize,  as  does  the  Senator,  that 
we  must  stop,  look,  and  listen,  and  ex- 
ercise great  caution  and  prudence  In 
connection  with  each  and  every  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  made  a  real  contribution  today.  I 
am  proud  to  say  the  Senator  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee.  That  committee  will 
meet  tomorrow  to  start  reviewmg  some 
of  the  authorizations  which  the  agency 
is  asking  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I 
contemplate  the  naming  of  a  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  am  going  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  to  serve 
on  the  subcommittee. 

While  I  do  not  care  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  merits  or  demerltJs  of  what  the 
Senator  may  have  said,  I  think  that  In 
the  days  ahead  we  are  going  to  have  to 
scrutinize  very  carefully  every  single 
budget  proposal  in  every  field.  For  in- 
stance, I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  even 
the  Justice  Department  is  asking  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
lawyers  it  employs.  One  day  we  are  told 
that  we  are  spenders,  and  the  next  day 
we  are  asked  to  please  increase  the 
number  of  lawyers  m  the  Justice  De- 
partment. One  day  we  are  told  we  are 
spenders,  and  the  next  day  we  are  asked. 
"Please  double  our  civil  defense  funds." 

I  can  understand  that  an  emergency 
situation  may  arise,  and  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  real  needs,  but  I  observe  to  the 
Senator  that  I  thmk  he  is  performing 
a  real  function,  and  I  hope  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  such 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, whom  I  see  present  m  the  Cham- 
ber, will  stop,  look  and  listen,  and  will 
review  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said.  I  hope  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  go  very 
thoroughly  into  all  questions  raised  by 
anyone  asking  increases,  in  an  attempt 
to  penetrate  and  get  the  real  justifica- 
tions, if  any,  for  the  increases. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  very  sm- 
cerely. 

In  another  minute  I  shall  bring  my 
remarks  to  a  close,  Mr.  President.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  shall  all  reserve  our 
judgment,  and  scrutinize  very  carefully 
each  matter  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  m  addition,  in  the  de- 
mand made  of  Congress  there  is  an  Item 
for  $12  million,  carried  under  the  head- 
ing "X."  That  item  will  be  scrutinized 
very  carefully,  because  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  have  the  facts,  and 
surely  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress should  hit  this  proposal  and  hit 
it  hard. 
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The  cruel  facts  are,  from  the  taxpay- 
ers' standpoint,  that  In  addition  to  the 
Federal  expenditures  called  for,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  and  are  being  spent  by  State  and 
municipal  governments  of  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union  for  civil  defense. 

Most  of  this  money  is  wasted.  Many 
high -salaried  officials  have  sinecures. 
The  fine  patriotic  men  and  women  who 
volunteer  for  civil  defense  service  and 
the  taxpayers,  generally,  are  the  victims. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished   Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  say  that  he  thought  all  the 
money  appropriated  for  civil  defense  was 
virtually  wasted? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  heard  that 
and  if  I  said  It.  I  will  5:iy  now  I  do  not 
feel  that  all  of  the  mont  y  spent  for  civil 
defense  over  the  years  from  1952  to  the 
present  time  has  been  wasted  by  any 
means,  but  I  think  there  has  been  great 
waste.  When  the  Administration  comes 
In  to  ask  for  a  doubling  of  the  amoimt 
of  last  year's  expenditures,  I  think  we 
should  scrutinize  the  request  very  care- 
fully, because  I  am  confident  that  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  or  even 
millions  of  dollars,  in  fact,  appropriated 
for  civil  defense,  have  been  wasted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  srield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  that  the  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration was  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  from  time  to  time  new 
duties  have  been  assigned  to  that  Ad- 
ministration. Only  last  year  there  was 
considerable  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  those  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  a  different  field. 
Obviously,  if  the  Congress  is  to  give  the 
Administration  new  duties,  those  duties 
can  be  articulated  only  If  the  necessary 
money  and  necessary  personnel  to  exe- 
cute than  are  provided. 

I  have  one  further  question.  I  could 
not  tell  whether  the  figures  the  Senator 
used  were  flgiu'es  derived  from  the 
Budget  Bureau,  or  whether  they  were 
from  press  dispatches. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  They  are  derived 
irotn  both  sources ;  also  from  the  records 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  other  States, 
as  well  as  cities  which  keep  records  of 
their  expenditures  In  this  field. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  the  Senator  doc- 
ument which  portion  of  his  figures  came 
from  the  press  and  which  came  from  the 
Budget  Bureau? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  not  doc- 
umented that  point  in  detail,  but  I  can 

very  easily  do  so. 

Mi.  DIRKSEN.  Would  it  be  possible, 
in  reading  the  Senator's  remarks,  for  a 
person  to  distinguish  between  what  was 
officially  documented  and  what  came 
from  the  Washington  Post? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RacoRo  at  this  point  a  compilation 
such  as  is  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 


There  being  no  (>bJection.  the  com- 
pilation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRA,  as  f(dlows: 

BTAToam  rt  Snt atok  Tovko  or  Ohio 

Tbe  ngum  that  I  bav*  referred  to  etirUer 
are  sutMtantlated  by  tbe  annual  statistical 
reports  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration and  by  furtber  memorandums  from 
tbe  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration. 

Tbe  reference  I  made  to  the  press  con- 
cerned tbe  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times -Star 
and  not,  by  tbe  way,  tbe  Wasblngton  Post,  to 
wblcb  Senator  Doucsen  referred. 

Tbese  press  remarks  were  simply  a  corro- 
boration on  tbelr  part  of  tbe  figures  wblcb 
were  supplied  to  me  by  tbe  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  obUined  the  fioor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  xinanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  yield  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and  that,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Executive  Calendar. 
I  may  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  NettbergcrI.  without  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bartlktt  In  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 


DIPLOMATIC    AND   FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Philip  W.  Bonsai,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Cuba. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Philip  K.  Crowe,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sheldon  T.  Mills,  of  Oregon,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jor- 
dan.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  n(xnination? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas  obtained  the 
Hoar. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.    Mr.  Presidait— — 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  characteristic  cour- 
tesy. I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement 
concerning  Sheldon  T.  Mills,  of  Port- 
land, Oreg..  who  fortunately  is  to  be  the 
new  Ambassador  of  oiu*  country  to  the 
Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

Ambassador  MiUs  has  recently  served 
with  great  distinction  in  Afghanistan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  statement  from 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration describing  the  effective  use  of 
our  mutual  security  program  under  the 
direction  of  Ambassador  Sheldon  T. 
Mills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

UfTEBMAnONAL  COOPBUTIOH     . 

ADMIMIBTaATICMr. 

Washiftfiton,  B.C..  May  X9.  1959. 
Hon.  RxcBAKD  L.  Nkttb^gbk, 
US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Senator  Nxubbcb:  Prior  to  return- 
ing to  bis  poet  In  Kabul.  Afgbanlstan,  early 
tbls  montb.  Ambassador  Sbeldon  mils  re- 
quested tbat  we  provide  you  wltb  a  com- 
parative statement  of  VB.  and  Soviet  as- 
sistance to  Afghanistan. 

In  making  a  compartson  of  tbe  relative 
amounts  of  aid  supplied  by  tbe  Soviet  bloc 
and  by  tbe  United  States,  It  Is  important 
that  tbe  different  character  of  tbe  two  pro- 
grams be  recognised.  Many  conceptual  dif- 
ficulties are  Involved  in  making  exact 
comparisons  of  aid  data.  Tbese  dUBcultles 
result  In  large  part  from  the  cbaraeterlstics 
of  tbe  two  aid  programs.  One  Important 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  bloc  aid  is 
tbat  It  is  generally  presented  on  a  long-term 
basis  wltbout  reference  to  annual  oommlt- 
ments,  and  In  a  package  form  wblcb  may  m- 
clude  a  long-term  line  of  credit,  tecbnlcal 
asBlstanoe.  training,  military  aaalBtanoe  and. 
In  partlciUar.  Increased  trade  opportunities. 
Sucb  single  package  otten  can  bave  great 
appeal,  particularly  wben  tbe  recipient  coun- 
try is  having  difficulty  In  marketing  its  ex- 
port products.  In  addition,  tbls  Soviet  com- 
bination provides  arrangements  for  repay- 
ment of  loans.  There  Is  no  Soviet  private 
sector  active  in  foreign  markets,  and  since 
most  of  tbe  Soviet  assistance  is  repayable 
In  commodities,  It  must  be  assumed  tbat 
much  of  what  previously  passed  for  trade 
is  now  aid. 

Tbe  UJ3.  mutual  security  program  bas 
generally  provided  aid  In  annual  incre- 
ments, supplemented  oy  loans  from  tbe 
U.8.  Export-Import  Bank,  by  agricultural 
commodity  sales,  wbere  tbe  local  currency 
proceeds  are  loaned  to  tbe  country  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  by  private  Invest- 
ment. Trade  is  mostly  outside  tbe  U.S.  aid 
program.  In  tbe  nature  of  tbe  ICA  operti- 
tlon,  tbere  is  no  commltDaent  stage  Involv- 
ing a  signed  umbrella  agreement  wblcb  is 
comparable  with  the  long-term  line  of  credit 
conunltments  made  by  tbe  Soviet  bloc.  U.8. 
assistance  necessarily  is  limited  to  yearly  ap- 
propriations by  tbe  Ck>ngreBS.  wbUe  tbe  bloc 
countries  extend  Unes  of  credit  which  can 
be  drawn  down  over  a  period  at  time  as 
projects  are  agreed  upon.  A  large  part  of 
UJ3.  assistance  bas  been  in  the  form  of 
grants.  In  contrast,  tt  Is  doubtful  if  more 
tban  $200,000  equivalent  of  tbe  more  tban 
$100  mUlion  of  bloc  asslBtanoe  to  Afghanis- 
tan has  been  on  a  grant  basU. 
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■conomlc  and  military  aaaUtance  has 
b«en  provided  to  Afghanistan  In  substantial 
volume  by  the  Soviet  bloc  since  the  first 
crMUta  were  extended  by  the  U^jSJI.  and 
CaeoliOBlovakla  in  19M.  By  the  end  of  April 
1068.  the  total  credit  provided  for  by  agree- 
ments In  effect  was  $161  million.  Including 
$129  million  for  economic  assistance  and 
93a  million  for  military  assistance.  This 
amount  include*  the  $100  million  line  of 
credit  extended  by  the  \3.SAS..  In  1956  for 
a  variety  of  vaguely  described  development 
projects.  Including  airfields,  roads,  irriga- 
tion projects,  motor  repair  shops,  hydroelec- 
tric projects,  and  a  laboratory. 

It  la  believed  that  by  now  the  arms  and 
other  military  equipment  to  be  supplied  by 
the  bloc  have  been  largely  delivered.  Al- 
though perhaps  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
credit  extended  under  the  economic  aid 
agreement  has  been  drawn  down,  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  reported  on  many  of 
the  projects  covered  by  the  agreements. 
Streets  of  Kabul  were  paved  and  one  asphalt 
factory  near  Kabul  was  completed  with  a 
line  of  credit  extended  In  1954.  Construc- 
tion has  been  completed  on  a  grain  silo, 
flour  mill,  bakery,  petroleum  storage  tanks, 
and  cement  plant.  Surveys  have  been  made 
or  construction  begun  on  various  other 
projects,  Including  a  new  highway  over  the 
Hindu  Kush  mountains  and  airport  con- 
struction. A  number  of  buses  and  taxicabs 
were  delivered,  and  also  equipment  for  a 
100-bed  hospital.  Although  a  substantial 
part  of  the  $100  million  credit  from  the 
UB.S.R.  has  been  obligated  for  specific 
projects,  actual  expenditures  to  date  have 
probably  been  relatively  small. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  In  the  last  half 
of  1966  there  were  more  than  450  bloc  tech- 
nicians In  Afganistan,  most  of  whom  were 
Riiaslan,  the  remainder  Czech.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Afghan  petroleum  develop- 
ment program  will  more  than  double  the 
number  of  bloc  technicians  In  Afghanistan 
over  the  next  4  years.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  Russian  military  specialists  were  in  the 
country  engaged  on  a  training  program. 

Standard  U.S.  procedure  requires  that  any 
project  be  economically  Justifiable  and  fea- 
sible from  an  engineering  standpoint  t>efore 
a  commitment  Is  made.  Clearly,  these  con- 
siderations have  not  worried  the  U.S.S.R.  at 
the  time  they  have  made  their  Initial  com- 
mitments, as  their  real  Intent  has  been  to 
draw  the  Afghan  economy  into  the  Soviet 
orbit,  without  regard  to  the  technical  fea- 
sibility of  the  Individual  projects.  Recently 
the  cost  estimates  for  several  of  the  projects 
to  which  the  U.S.S.R.  committed  itself  in 
the  first  months  of  1956  have  doubled  and 
in  some  cases  quadrupled  as  Soviet  engi- 
neers have  been  able  to  do  actual  feasibility 
appraisals. 

Not  only  la  the  character  of  the  Soviet 
assistance  different,  but  their  methods  of 
Implementation  also  vary  considerably  from 
the  typical  U.S.  operation.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  Soviet  operation  it  appears  that 
they  can  draft  technicians  and  commandeer 
commodities  as  needed,  without  going 
through  the  formalities  generally  character- 
izing the  U.S.  operation  of  recruiting 
volunteers  and  obtaining  competitive  bids, 
etc.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  do  not  need  to 
negotiate  any  service  contracts  with  private 
firms.  Thus,  their  operation  can  be  faster 
and  their  costs  can  be  completely  flexible. 
As  a  monolithic  entity,  the  U.S.S.R.  can,  for 
political  expediency,  absorb  any  loss  which 
may  be  Inherent  in  any  particular  trans- 
action. The  Soviet  bloc  Is  not  bound  by 
the  competitive  pricing  limitations  of  the 
free  market. 

The  United  States  is  attempting  not  merely 
to  assist  free  world  nations  In  their  efforts  to 
develop  their  own  resources,  but  to  promote 
joint  activity   by  neighboring  countries   to 


attack  common  problems.  This  Joint  activity 
can  have  a  most  significant  Influence  on  the 
reduction  of  regional  tensions.  The  Presi- 
dent's fund  for  Asian  ec:onomlc  development 
was  established  for  this  specific  purpose,  and. 
if  current  negotiations  are  successful  it  may 
shortly  provide  nearly  $27  million  additional 
funding  for  Improvement  over  the  next  few 
years  of  the  connecting  Afghan  and  Pakistan 
surface  transportation  systems. 

Briefly  then,  U.S.  and  Soviet  aid  are 
not  directly  comparable.  They  are  two 
very  different  types  of  undertakings  and 
Soviet  and  U.S.  aid  cannot  be  compared  in  a 
truly  useful  line-item  tabulation.  Thus,  the 
tabulation  attached  covers  only  the  official 
U.S.  bilaterlal  assistance  from  the  beginning 
of  its  program  in  Afghanistan. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Oun.FORo  Jameson. 

Deputy    Director   for   Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
brief  biography  of  Shelton  T.  Mills,  who 
is  in  the  career  service  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Shelton  T.  Mn.i.s 

Born:    Seattle,  Wash.,   August   13,    1904. 

Education:  A.B.,  Ree<i  College,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  1927;  student  Crawford  Foreign  Serv- 
ice School,  Washington.  1927-28;  Harvard, 
1939-40. 

Marital  status:  Married  (former  Prancesca 
Dekum ) . 

Experience:  Nongovernment:  1928.  reporter 
on  the  U.S.  Dally. 

Government:  1928,  appointed  Foreign 
Service  officer,  unclassified  and  vice  consul 
of  career:  Porelgfn  Service  School;  1929,  vice 
consul  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  1931,  secretary  in 
diplomatic  service;  third  secretary,  Pana- 
ma: 1934,  vice  consul  at  Bucharest,  Ru- 
mania; 1936,  Foreign  Service  officer.  8,  con- 
sul, consul  and  third  secretary.  Bucharest; 
1938,  Foreign  Service  officer,  7;  1939,  second 
secretary.  Bucharest,  in  addition  to  duties  as 
consul;  detailed  to  Harvard  University  for 
special  study;  1940,  second  secretary  at 
Santiago;  Foreign  Service  officer,  6;  1942, 
Foreign  Service  officer,  5.  secretary  Inter- 
American  Congress  on  Social  Planning, 
Santiago,  Chile;  1943,  Secretary  at  New  Del- 
hi; 1944,  Foreign  Service  officer,  4;  1945,  For- 
eign Service  officer,  3;  1946,  assigned  to  de- 
partment, adviser.  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy;  1947.  Foreign  Service  officer.  2;  assist- 
ant chief.  Division  of  Northern  and  Western 
Coast  Affairs,  chief;  1949,  Foreign  Service 
officer,  1.  Director,  Offlc«;  of  Northern  and 
Western  Coast  Affairs;  1950.  consul  of  em- 
bassy, with  personal  rank  of  Minister,  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  1952.  assigned  to  Department, 
consul  of  embassy,  with  personal  rank  of 
Minister,  New  Dehll;  1954,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ecua- 
dor; 1955,  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  of 
career  Minister;  1956.  Ambassador  Ji- 
traordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Afghan- 
istan. 

Membership    and    clubs:    not    stated. 

Office:  American  Embassy.  Kabul,  Afghan- 
istan. 

Home:  Care  of  the  American  Embassy, 
Kabul,  Afghanistan. 

Legal  residence:  Portland,  Oreg. 

Present  position:  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  much  pleased  that  the  Senate 
Is  apparently  about  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sheldon  T.  Mills,  of  Portland, 


Greg.,  to  be  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  made  a  wise  selection  in  en- 
trusting to  him  the  discharge  of  thla 
duty  in  a  key  and  strategic  area  of  the 
world.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
that  our  operations  in  this  crucial  area  of 
the  world  will  be  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  this  trained  diplomat.  We  In 
Oregon  are  very  proud  of  the  distinction 
which  has  come  to  him.  I  wish  more 
career  Foreign  Service  ofiBcers  might  be 
similarly  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sheldon  T.  Mills  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  remaining  nomina- 
tions in  the  diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  remaining  nominations 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


FARM  SURPLUSES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  insei^ed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  a  Pennsylvania  news- 
paper on  the  subject  of  Government  ag- 
riculture programs.  I  have  here  another 
editorial,  this  one  from  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  of  February  5,  which  indicates 
how  widespread  is  the  feeling  in  my 
State  on  the  subject  of  excess  farm 
surpluses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Surpluses   and    Supports:    Overdux   roB    an 
Overhaul 

The  time  long  since  has  passed  when  the 
Nation's  ever-mounting  agricultural  sur- 
pluses could  be  called  a  "farm  problem." 

As  President  Elsenhower  mentioned  In  his 
farm  message  last  month,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  Just  to  store  the  commodities 
and  pay  various  Interest  and  other  charges. 
By  next  July,  the  Government  will  have 
sunk  $9.1  billion  in  mountainous  stockpiles 
the  country  does  not  want  or  need. 

The  "farm  problem,"  at  that  rate  of  spend- 
ing, is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  for  every 
citizen  who  pays  taxes. 

Few  Americans  can  go  back  In  their  family 
trees  more  than  two  or  three  generations 
without  encountering  an  ancestor  who  made 
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his  living  on  a  farm,  either  In  this  country 
or  Europe.  This  may  explain  In  part  the 
sentiment  which  the  most  confirmed  of  city 
dwellers  exhibits  for  the  farm  as  the  spawn- 
ing ground  of  self-reliance  and  other  grass- 
root  virtues. 

Although  the  American  farm  population 
has  been  shrinking  since  World  War  II,  the 
farm  vote  still  swings  a  formidable  stick  in 
b:nh  national  and  State  politics.  Particu- 
larly In  the  South  and  Middle  West,  this 
is  so. 

The  time  has  come  however,  to  strip  aside 
both  sentiment  and  politics  to  look  at  the 
facts  of  farm  surpluses  and  to  examine  the 
high,  fixed  price  supports  which  in  large 
measure  are  responsible. 

Government  price  supports  aren't  nearly 
as  vital  to  the  small  family  firm  as  Is  popu- 
larly supposed.  For  Instance,  there  are 
about  a  million  farmers  who  grow  cotton, 
the  crop  which  is  still  a  king  among  price- 
supported  commodities.  Some  250,000  cot- 
ton farmers — one-fourth  of  the  tota. — get 
three-fourths  of  the  Government  price  sup- 
port money  in  this  category.  If  that  $5.4 
billion  a  year  we  are  spending  for  price  sup- 
ports Is  meant  to  help  the  family  farmer, 
the  money  is  missing  Its  mirk.  The  lion's 
share  Is  ending  up  in  the  pocket  of  the 
big  producer,  who  needs  it  least. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  there  wr.s  complete  Jus- 
tification for  the  Government  to  guarantee 
the  producer  of  so-called  bn.ilc  crops  fixed, 
high  prices  to  encourage  production.  World 
War  II  was  in  full  swing  and  our  Armed 
Forces  and  allies  needed  every  pound  of  cot- 
ton and  wheat  our  fanners  could  grow.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment didn't  continue  to  buy  .\rmy  uniforms 
to  keep  clothing  factories  In  operation. 
Aside  from  sentiment  or  politics,  there  seems 
little  reason  why  subsidization  of  farmers 
•hould  have  been  extended  beyond  a  few 
years'  transition  period. 

Acreage  restrictions  have  been  Imposed, 
to  be  sure.  But  at  the  same  time.  Govern- 
ment agents  have  been  instructing  farmers 
on  ways — In  effect — to  negate  the  controls  by 
raising  yields  through  more  intensive  cul- 
tivation. 

For  these  and  other  rea8<3ns.  President 
Eisenhower's  proposal  to  relate  Government 
support  prices  to  recent  market  levels  In- 
stead of  parity  makes  economic  sense  al- 
though It  may  not  appeal  either  to  senti- 
ment or  politics.  Most  of  us  didn't  under- 
stand what  parity  meant  anjnvay,  much  leas 
how  it  could  be  Justified  so  long  after  our 
need  for  farm  stockpiles  had  ended.  By 
agreeing  to  buy  basic  crops  for  75  to  90 
percent  of  recent  market  prices,  as  the  Presi- 
dent proposes,  the  farmer  would  be  pro- 
tected against  the  loss  of  his  investment  in 
a  parUcuiar  crop  to  a  large  degree.  He 
would  not  be  encouraged  to  grow  something 
that  only  the  Goverrunent  would  buy.  And 
Indeed  why  shovild  he? 

The  thousands  of  farmers  who  raise  vege- 
tables, fruits,  cattle  and  poultry  without 
high  fixed  supports  would  sei^m  to  Indicate 
that  President  Elsenhower  and  his  farm  ad- 
visers are  on  the  right  track. 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  is  on  the  right 
track  In  another  farm  progriun.  too.  It  is 
now  operating  pUot  rxiral  development  pro- 
grams In  more  than  60  counties.  It  Is  offer- 
ing leadership  to  local  agencies,  which  help 
farmers  find  Jobs  In  nearby  industries  and 
which  try  to  stimulate  interest  In  new  crops. 
This  program  stands  In  marked  contrast  to 
the  sjrstem  of  paying  a  continuous  dole  to 
farmers.  It  Is  much  more  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance  many  a  city  dweller 
associates  with  his  grandfather's  farm. 

Besides,  the  specter  inflation  has  begun  to 
becloud  the  linage  of  grandfather's  farm. 
Both  politically  and  aentimentaUy,  this  mjty 
be  an  excellent  reason  for  the  Congress  to 


pay  serious  attention  to  the  Eisenhower  farm 
proposal. 

THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
address  delivered  by  Carl  Sandburg  to 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  last 
week  he  used  a  rather  interesting  ex- 
pression from  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
evidently  appeared  in  one  of  Lincoln's 
messages  to  Congress,  on  the  1st  of 
December  1862.    Lincoln  said: 

In  times  like  the  present,  men  should 
utter  nothing  for  which  tliey  would  not 
willingly  be  responsible  through  lime  and 
eternity. 

I  believe  that  goes  pretty  nearly  for 
everything  that  is  uttered  and  the  figures 
which  are  used  from  time  to  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  That  goes  back,  of 
course,  to  the  battle  of  the  budget.  We 
have  had  a  very  friendly  discussion  with 
our  amiable  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson].  I  have  only 
one  purpose  in  pursuing  this  matter,  and 
that  is  the  well-being  of  our  country.  I 
saw  in  the  press  yesterday  that  it  was 
remarked  that  balancing  the  budget  was 
something  of  a  fetish.  It  was  remarked 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  never  bal- 
anced the  budget. 

Of  course,  what  is  forgotten  when  that 
is  said,  is  that  the  whole  career  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  five  weeks 
between  the  4th  of  March  1861,  and  the 
12th  of  April  1861,  was  a  war  period  in 
the  country,  not  a  peace  period.  That 
makes  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  svu-e 
the  Senator  is  not  quoting  any  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Indeed  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  assume  he 
is  quoting  from  a  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  commenting  on 
what  was  said  in  the  press.  I  com- 
mented on  no  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  statements  made  by  the  majority 
leader  on  a  number  of  occasions  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  tables  he  inserted  in  the 
Recoro  are  quite  correct,  so  far  as  they 
go.  As  I  said  before,  however,  it  is  like 
the  man  who  fell  off  the  20th  floor  of  a 
building.  As  he  passed  the  6th  floor,  a 
friend  of  his  shouted  to  him  "Mike,  so 
far  you  are  all  right."  [Laughter.]  So 
I  believe,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
story,  rather  than  a  fraction  of  the  story, 
I  should  discuss  this  subject  additionally. 
I  do  so  because  I  have  some  fears  about 
our  fiscal  basis  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  moment  Prance  is  climbing  out 
of  its  inflationary  policies,  which  have 
existed  for  more  than  44  years.  In  that 
time  there  have  been  11  devaluations  of 
the  franc,  the  last  one  imder  De  CHtuUe. 
De  Oaulle  has  a  tight  hand  on  the  coun- 
try, and  it  will  remain  to  be  seen  exactly 
what  he  can  do.  When  inflation  sets 
upon  a  country.  It  is  not  bred  or  incu- 
bated in  a  day.  The  one  thing  on  which 
the  71  economists  who  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  agreed  was 


that  an  unbalanced  budget  has  a  con- 
tributory effect  toward  Inflation.  If  and 
when  inflation  becomes  a  settled,  con- 
tinuing, and  constant  fever  in  the  coun- 
try, it  is  the  little  people  who  get  hurt. 
The  big  people  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  shed  no  particular  tears  for 
them.  It  is  the  people  who  live  on  fixed 
incomes  who  cannot  help  themselves.  It 
is  the  people  who  have  retired  under  the 
railroad  retirement  plan  or  who  are 
beneficiaries  under  other  retirement  or 
pension  plans  who  are  caught  in  the  vise. 
If  I  had  to  speak  for  any  group,  I  would 
speak  for  those  little  people.  Of  course, 
I  speak  for  the  whole  country,  I  believe. 

I  was  heartened  by  the  fact  that  the 
most  recent  Gallup  poll  held  in  the  coun- 
try war  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  keep- 
ing a  balanced  budget.  The  poll  also 
showed  that  the  people  are  opposed  to 
taking  on  any  new  tax  burden,  Icnowing 
that  that  burden  has  been  with  us  for  a 
long  time. 

It  has  been  said,  "You  want  to  use  a 
balanced  budget  as  a  criterion,  instead 
of  what  the  country  needs."  If  need  is 
to  be  the  criterion,  let  us  all  have  Cadil- 
lacs instead  of  Fords.  Why  should  we 
not,  even  though  we  can  afiford  only  a 
Ford,  have  a  Cadillac  or  Mercury  or 
Lincoln? 

I  have  learned  from  long,  frugal  ex- 
perience that  one  must  do  with  what 
he  has.  It  is  necessary  for  a  jjerson  to 
live  within  the  framework  of  his  physical 
capacity  to  acquire.  In  so  doing  we  give 
substance  and  validity  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy. If  we  do  not  pursue  that  course, 
what  kind  of  lesson  will  we  give  to  the 
p>eople  who  have  pursued  the  course  of 
thrift? 

A  rather  interesting  article  appeared 
in  yesterday's  Sunday  Star.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Jerry  OTjeary.  He  quotes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symincton]  as  saying  that  the 
Democratic  Party  wants  to  balance  the 
budget  just  as  badly  as  the  Republicans 
do,  and  Jerry  OT»eary  quotes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  as  adding: 

But  we  want  to  do  It  by  expanding  the 
economy  and  the  RepubUcans  want  to  do 
it  by  shrinking  the  economy. 

In  other  words,  we  are  the  shrinkors 
of  th2  economy  and  they  are  the  ex- 
panders of  the  economy. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  understand 
that  within  the  format  of  the  various 
programs  which  have  been  suggested  to 
the  Congress  without  spending  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  going  beyond  the 
President's  budget.  When  that  is  done, 
it  is  necessary  to  float  securities  and  thus 
to  borrow  money,  and  that  money  must 
be  spent;  and  certainly  that  is  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  inflation- 
ary pressures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Or  does  he  prefer  to 
finish  his  statement  before  yiekiing? 

Mr.  DIRKSEIi.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
finish  my  statement;  and  then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield. 

I  have  only  one  further  observation  to 
make  aa  this  point  before  I  get  into  my 
budget  statement  It  has  been  said,  and 
It  has  been  hinted,  and  it  has  been  inU- 
mated,  that  the  budget  can  be  balanced. 
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if  we  go  on  spending,  by  taking  It  out  pen  In  the  last  bill?    I  was  simply  going  There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 

of  the  "last  bill."  to  say — and  I  would  not  want  to  Impugn  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoRO, 

The     distinguished      Senator     from  the  distinguished  Jvuilor  Senator  from  as  follows: 

Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  was  quoted  on  Florida — that  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  explanation  of  Actions  Takkn  bt  coNomEss 

that  point  yesterday.     He  said  that  the  only  time  he  ever  appeared  before  the  on  Presidcntial  budgetart  recommenda- 

$2.6  billion  housing  bill  and  the  $465  mil-  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  re-  tions 

lion  airport  aid  measure  already  passed  spect  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  so  far  as  I  This  summary  of  actioiiB  by  the  Congreaa 

by  the  Senate  can  be  fitted  Into  the  know,   was  to  get  an   increase  in   the  on  Presidential  budgetary  recon^mendations 

budget  without  causing  a  deficit  "if  we  amount  in  foreign  aid  for  certain  Latin  since  January  1953.  is  arranged: 

cut  the  water  and  fat  from  foreign  aid  American  purposes.  First,  to  tabulate  thoBc  actions  which  spe- 

.spending."  Mr.    GORE.     Mr.   President     will   the  c'flc«"y  provided  new  obllgailonal  authority. 

Those  are  not  my  remarks.     Those  are  Senator  yield?  beginning  with  appropriation  actions  as  tab- 

*v^^  >«.«».i,„  „»  *i._  jj   4.-         1  1-    -1   c^  «*„    r-»rot^oT-.xT       T      ■   »j  ulated  by  the  Appropriations  Com mt tee. 

the  remarks  Of  the  distinguLshed  Sena-  Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield.  Then,  to  Ust  other  legislation  which  au- 

tor  from  Florida,  as  quoted  in  yesterdays  Mr.  GORE.     I  trust  the  Senator  will  (hnrized  or  required  appropriations. 

Washington  Sunday  Star.  not  supgest  that  the  failure  of  a  Senator  ^nd  finally  to  identify  the  effects  of  Presi- 

I  do  not  inquire  whether  that  is  the  to  appear  before  a  committee  indicates  dentiai  vetoes  and  of  changes  in  tax  legisia- 

format  or  whether  that  is  the  technical-  his  support  of  or  his  opposition  to  mcas-  tion  which  departed  from  Presidential  rec- 

Ity.     I  also  note  the  statement  in  the  ures  on  which  he  did  not  appear.    All  ommendations 

Washington  News  that,  when  the  time  Senators    are    members    of    committees  For  those  actions  which  provided  authority 

comes,  they  will  love  to  see  the  "wincing  which  occupy  their  full  time.     It  may  f'""  «  specined  period,  the  amounts  shown  in- 

look  on  the  face  of  the  minority  leader."  be  that  a  Senator  feels  that  with  respect  '^'"'^^  ^^^  ^°^'-^^  <^'^<^ct  for  the  period  covered. 

Mr.  President,  there  wUl  be  no  wincing  to  a   particular  item   of  which  he  has  ''°''  i^'*^  actions  for  which  the  effect  was 

look  on  my  face.  I  am  sure.     I  will  do  my  knowledge,  and  in  which  he  has  a  par-  l^nl '?.!,rlL,rt^n,'f  n.lnV.Tf^J/'''  amounta 

duty  and  perform  my  chores   and  take  ticular  interest,  he  should  appear;  but  Tt^on  c n  a  nrr nrf'^  r^^ 

it  all  in  my  stride,  and  then  abide  by  the  none  of  us  should  be  charged  with  any  guf^iTof  eacK^ rn^tTludJ^oan  a^^I 

judgment  of  the  majority.     I  can  do  that  lack  of  diligence  for  his  failure  to  appear  thorizationa   and  reappropriations  made   in 

without  Wincing.    I  have  not  inquired  of  concerning  a  particular  item  or  a  par-  appropriations  acts,  and  amounts  for  thesa 

the  majority  leader  whether  that  is  the  ticular  bill.  type.s  of  authority  are  then  added  to  account 

program.     I  would  not  inquire.  Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  certainly  entertain  ^^^  *"  changes  m  appropriations  acts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi-  no  such  thought.     There  is  no  such  im-  Amounts  shown  for  •  congrefsionai  reduc- 

dent,  will  the  Senator  yield?  plication  in  what  I  said.    I  simply  re-  tions  requiring  supplemental  appropriation*" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  am  glad  to  yield.  cited  that  the  distinguished  junior  Sen-  l^^  confined  to  clearly  identlttabie  program 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     The  Sena-  ator  from  Florida  said  they  were  going  ^^"Tt^^l^l^i'.Tr  ^^''^  T'^^'A^w  "'"'if*' 

tor  from  Illinois  need  not  inquire,  be-  to  cut  the  fat  and  water  out  of  foreign  ^^^^  r^duTtrrr/y  e'xTstTlnce  wholly  X 

cause  he  knows  that,  so  far  as  the  ma-  aid.    Then  I  adduced  evidence  which,  in  else   anaiysu   was   not   deemed   necM«ary 

Jority  leader  is  concerned,  he  will  sup-  my  judgment,  is  completely  factual— and  Congressional  action  on  substantive  legiaia-' 

port  every   dollar  that  we   can  justify,  the  hearings,  i  think,  will  bear  out  the  tion  may  also  be  incomplete  as  to  some  small 

not   only   for  foreign   aid.  but  for  any  fact   that   the   only   time  I   noticed   he  'tems  for  similar  reasons,  but  thu  would  not 

other  purpose.    Specifically,  so  far  as  appeared,  though  he  may  have  appeared  significantly  affect  the  results  shown. 

foreign  aid  Is  concerned,  the  majority  on  other  occasions,  was  for  the  purpose  ^^^*  tabulated  are  based  upon  information 

leader  has  been  rather  active  In  restor-  of  securing  an  increase  in  the  foreign  aid  "^  record   available  in  the  Bureau  of  the 

ing    substantial    cuts    which    had    been  funds.  Budget  or  in  documents  published  by  the 

made  by  the  other  body  in  that  field.  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr   Presi-  "°"«^"^"'''"«'  Appropriations  Committee-. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     In  all  fairness,  I  wish  dent,  will  the  Senator  yield?  Congrrs/Monal  actionn  affecting   receipts  or 

to  say  tliat  that  is  correct.  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield.  expenduure^.  ssth  Cong,  2d  se,n. 

Mr.   JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  shall  be  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     In  fairness  |Inraiillons| 

controlled  by  only  one  Interest,  and  that  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida,  who  actions  ArrEcriNo  expenditures 

is  the  national  interest.    If  I  feel  that  I  assiune  has  not  been  notified  of  the  Action    on   appropriations    (appro- 

the  money  requested  should  be  appro-  Senator's  address,  I  should  like  to  ob-  priations,  estimates,  etc .  1958  59. 

prlated  in  the  national  interest.  I  will  serve   that   it  is   my   memory   that   the  P  ^''^^  document  prepared  by  Ap- 

vote  to  appropriate  it.     I  do  not  believe  junior     Senator     from     Florida      [Mr.        propriations  Committees) _..     -»6i7 

we  can  pass  Judgment  on  that  question  Smathers]  has  frequently  voted  on  the  - 

this  far  in  advance  of  what  the  testl-  floor  for  reductions  in  foreign  aid  and  ^°^°""^  included  in  appropriation 

mony  will  show.  has  had  his  name  recorded  accordingly.  appropHuIo'ns"'''''  ''''"'  ""^'^ 

I  raised   the   question  at   the   White  Although  he  and  I  have  not  agreed  on  Loan    authorizations    (appropria- 

House  the  other  day  that  it  would  seem  some  votes.  I  think  fairness  compels  me  tlons.  estimates,  etc  ,  1958-59, 

passing  strsmge  that  the  administration  to  say  that  he  has  never  seen  fit  to  go  p  9i4): 

would  ask  Sot  $825  million,  or  approx-  as  far  as  the  administration  would  go  in  Rural    Electrification    Adminis- 

imately  25  percent,  more  in  foreign  aid  spreading   this   money   throughout   the               tration -i  223 

this   year  than   Congress   appropriated  world.  Farmers-  Home  Administration.        4  55 

last  year.     That  additional   25  percent  Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  shall  let  the  record            D^-'^trict  of  Columbia -3 

may  be  Justified.    If  It  is  Justified,  and  speak  for  itself.    I  do  not  wish  to  carry  Subtotal                                      7^ 

if  the  testimony  supports  it.  the  Sena-  on  a  discussion  about  foreign  aid.  which                            ' ' 

tor   from  Texas  will   join   the   Senator  is  a  subject  we  will  reach  later.    There  is  increase  in  authority  to  incur  obu- 

irom  Illinois  in  supporting  it.  no   certainty   as    to    what   Congress,    in  gatioiia  in  other  than  appropri- 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  have  seen  the  ma-  either  branch,  will  do  about  it.     I  am  ate  acts: 

Jority  leader  in  action  on  the  Commit-  perfe^ctly  wiUing  to  let  that  matter  come  Emergency   Housing   Act    (Public 

tee  on  Appropriations.     I  have  the  dls-  up  in  due  time.     I  think  I  am  a  little  hke           ^*  85-364) 4  1,  sio 

tinction  of  serving  there  with  him.    I  the  Scotchman  who  refused  to  buy  a  sniaii  business  investments  (Pub- 

pay  him  that  compliment.     He  has  acted  world  atlas  until  the  world  got  just  a  NaJiho'-Hop^rehabiiitaTn  7pub'        "^ '® 

as  fairly,  as  equitably,  and  as  honorably  little  more  settled.    I  am  willing  to  let  iL  Law  85-740,                                +20 

**«,  '4*?^^°'^-  tills  matter  rest  until  that  part  of  the  dis-  Highway  Act  of  1958  (PublTc'Lkw 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  thank  the  cussion  becomes  a  little  more  settled.     I            85-381) -4235 

Senator.  must  get  around  to  what  I  really  in-  Capitoi  Power  Plant,  contract  au- 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     I   feel   certain   that  tended  to  say.  thorlzatlon     (Public    Law     85- 

other  Senators  do  not  speak  for  the  ma-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-        n^^^^"\' ^^ 

jority  leader.    I  have  not  queried  him  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the              "         ' tl 

as  to  whether  the  last  bill  will  be  the  Record  certain  tables  from  the  Bureau  of  Subtotal                                       ■  -  im 

scapegoat.    Who  knows  what  will  hap-  the  Budget  In  this  connection.                                          
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Congressional    actions    affecting    receipta    or 
expenditures.  85th  Cong.,  2d  seta. — Con. 

[In  minions] 

substantive  legislation  authorizing 
spending  which  was  enacted  but 
for  which  appropriations  were 
not  made  at  time  of  enactment: 

Ptill  annual  effect  of  pay  raises 
beyond  the  President's  recom- 
mendation        +398 

Retroactive  pay  Increase +444 

Federal  aid  for  Impacted  areas 
(1959  :.pproprlatlon  Increases 
resulting  from  rejection  of 
Pre.sldent's    recommendation)  __  -|  80 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  au- 
thorization In  excess  of  Presi- 
dent's   recommendation +193 

Public  assistance  grants  to  States, 

lull-year  effect  of  liberalization.       +  197 

Superllner  (Construction,  authori- 
zation of I  100 

Forward  authorization  for  agricul- 
tural  conservation   program I  125 

Veterans'  pensions  and  bvirlal 
alhjwances  (Public  Law  85  425, 
85-674,   and  85-782) --35 

Subtotal 4  1.  572 


Other  congressional  actions: 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  Increase 
In  highway  fund  deficit  beyond 
President's  request  (for  period 
covered    by    legislation    to   June 

30.   1962) -725 

Increase  in  postal  fund  deficit  In 
fiscal  1959  because  of  lesser  rate 
Increase  than  requested  by  the 

President +  232 

Congressional  reductions  requiring 

supplemental   appropriations -f  86 

Subtotal 4  1,043 


Expenditures  avoided  as  a  result  of 

Presidential  veto: 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation 

Act     (HR.     11574 — civil     service 

retirement    payment) :  •seQ 

Airport  granU   (S.  3502) +437 

Depressed  areas  (S    3683) >   \  280 

Rivers  and  harbors  authorization 

(S     497) '   f  191 

Atomic  Icebreaker  (HR   9196) -60 

Metals    production    and    purchase 

(S.  3186) -"  5 

Subtotal A  1,562 

Total,    actions    affecting    ex- 
penditures     +5,942 

ACTIONS  AFFECTING  BECCIPTS 

Tax    Rate    Extension    Act    of     1958 

(Public  I^w  85-475) +498 

Excise  Tax   Technical   Changes  Act 

of  1958  (Public  Law  85-859) +47 

Technical      Amendmenta      Act     and 

small  business  tax  extension -|  120 

Total,    actions    affecting    re- 
ceipta        +665 

Net   budgetary   effect,   all   ac- 
tions     +  6,607 

'  Difference  between  smaller  programs  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and  program  In- 
cluded In  bill. 

'  Difference  between  cost  of  objectionable 
projecta  ($351,000,000)  in  bill  vetoed  and  cost 
of  same  kind  of  projects  ($160,000,000)  In  bill 
signed. 

CV 148 


Congressional  action  affecting  receipts  or 

expenditures,   85th    Cong.,   1st   sess. 

[In  millions] 

ACTIONS    ArF«CnNC   EXPINDITinUCS 

Action  on  appropriations  (appro- 
priations, estimates,  etc..  1957-58, 
p.  488,  document  prepared  by 
Appropriations   Committees) -$5,043 

Amounts  included  in  appropriation 

acts  but   ex  luded  from  above 

appropriations: 
Loan   authorizations    (appropria- 
tions,   estimates,    etc.,    1957- 
58.  p.  439)  : 

Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration   '  200 

Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion   -26 

District   of   Columbia —7 

Subtotal +  167 

Reappropriations  (making  avail- 
able prior  year  balances  in 
lieu  of  new  appropriations)  : 

Maritime  Administration:  Op- 
erating differential  subsi- 
dies   -T  65 

Defense:    Preparation    for    sale 

or    salvage -  +10 

Public    Health    Service -I  2 

J  77 

Authority  to  incur  obligations  in 
other  than  appropriation  acts: 

Housing  Act  of  1957  (Public  Law 

85-104) 4  1,  115 

Contract  authorization  for  old 
and  new  Senate  offlce  build- 
ings   +  5 

Subtotal. - -       +  1,120 


Substantive  legislation  authoriz- 
ing spending  which  was  en- 
acted, but  for  which  appro- 
priations were  not  made  at 
time  of  enactment: 

Veterans  compensation  (Public 
Law    85-168) 

School  construction  for  im- 
pacted   areas 

Mutual  security  program  reduc- 
tion in  authorization  not  in- 
cluded in  amounts  shown  for 
action  on  appropriations 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  au- 
thorization in  excess  of  Pres- 
ident's   recommendation 

Subtotal 


^•170 
+  57 

-477 
+  12 


-238 


Other  congressional  actions: 

Increase  In  postal  fund  deficit  in 
1958  because  of  failure  to  en- 
act   rata    Increases    requested 

by  President 

Congressional  reductions  requir- 
ing subsequent  supplemental 
appropriations 

Subtotal 

Expenditures  avoided  as  a  result 
of  Presidential  veto : 
Classified  and  postal  pay  rates 
(HR.  2462  and  H.R.  2472) 
(limited  to  estimated  amount 
that  would  have  been  ex- 
pended for  pay  Increases  In 
period  between  effective  data 
(Sept.  1.  1957)  of  vetoed  acta 
and  effective  data  of  1959  pay 
Increase  acta  (January  1958)  )_ 

Total    actions    affecting    ex- 
penditures  - 


+  462 


4-322 


+  784 


4-314 


—  2,819 


Congres.sional    actions   affecting   receipta    or 
expenditures.  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

[InmUllons] 

ACTIONS   AFTECTING    EXPENDITUKES 

Action  on  appropriations  (appropri- 
ations, estimates,  etc.,  1956-57,  p. 
834,  document  prepared  by  Ap- 
propriations Committees) .     —$257 


Amounts  Included  In  appropriation 
acts    but   excluded   from    above 
appropriations : 
Loan    authorizations     (appropria- 
tions,   estimates,    etc..    1956- 
57,  p.  149)  : 
Rural    Electrification    Adminis- 
tration        +119 

Farmers   Home   Administration.  4-30 

Subtotal +149 

Reappropriations  (making  avail- 
able prior  year  balances  In 
lieu  of  new  appropriations)  : 
Independent  OfiQce  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1957,  National  Ad- 
visory Committae  for  Aero- 
nautics  -  4  2 


Authority  to  incur  obligations  In 
other  than  appropriation  acts: 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy, borrowing  authority +581 

Hou^  Office  Building,  contract 
authority +67 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation +500 

Farmers'  Home  Administration +-457 

Mutual  Security:  Investment 
guarantees  borrowing  authority.         4-37 

Capitol  power  plant,  contract  au- 
thority   +1 

Commerce.  Public  Roads  contract 
authority +10 

Interior,  National  Park  Service 
and  Indian  Roads,  contract  au- 
thority - _ -       4  $44 

Subtotal - +1.697 


Substantive    legislation    authorizing 

spending  which  was  enacted  but 

for   which    appropriations   were 

not  made  at  time  of  enactment; 

W^r   Orphans  Education    (Public 

Law  85-364) 

Public     assistance      grants      (full 
year    effect) 

Subtotal 


+  15 
+  55 


+  70 


Other  congressional  action : 
Congressional    reductions   requir- 
ing     supplemental      appropria- 
tions   -  15 

Increase  In  jKtstal  fund  deficit  in 
fiscal  1957  because  of  failure  to 
enact  rata  Increases  requested 
by  the  President-. _ +406 

Subtotal +421 


I 


Expenditures  avoided  as  a  result  of 
Presidential  veto: 
Paymente    to    Crow    Indian    tribe 
(S.J  Res.  135) 

Rates  charged  for  energy  and  pow- 
er marketed  by  Southwest 
Power  Administration  (8.  3338)  _ 

Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (H.R.  13 )_ 

Subtotal 


-t  5 


+  2 
+  300 


+  307 


Total    actions    affecting    ex- 
penditures     +2.389 


i! : 
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Congressional   actions   affecting   receipts    or 
expenditures,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

[In  millions] 

ACTIONS   AVTECTINO   XXFENDmTEKS 

Action  on  appropriations  (appro- 
priations, estimates,  etc.,  1955-S6, 
p.  655,  document  prepared  by 
Appropriations    Committees) —$2,076 


Amounts  Included  In  appropriation 

acts  but  excluded  from  above 

appropriations : 
Loan  authorizations    (appropria- 
tions,  estimates,   etc.,    1955- 
66,  p.  604)  : 

Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration   

Farmers'         Home         Adminis- 
tration   


-f  5 
-9 


Subtotal 


—  4 


Reappropriatlons  (making  avail- 
able prior  year  balances  in 
lieu  of  new  appropriations)  : 

Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act,  1956,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation   Act,    1956 


+  65 

4  86 


151 


Authority  to  Incur  obligatlonn   in 

other  than  appropriation  acts: 
Veterans'  Administration:  D.rect 

loans,     borrowing    authority..  +200 

Housing      and      Home      Finance 

Agency:  Borrowing  authority..         +552 
Federal-aid     airports:      Contract 

authorization    -f42 


Subtotal 


+  794 


Substantive  legislation  authorizing 
spending  which  was  enacted, 
but  for  which  appropriations 
were  not  made  at  time  of  en- 
actment: 

Veterans  education  benefits,  full 
year  effect  of  liberalization 
(Public  Law  84-7) +$90 

Full  annual  effect  of  pay  raises 
beyond  the  President's  recom- 
mendations             +182 

Retroactive    pay    increases +152 

Mutual  security  program,  reduc- 
tion in  authorization  not  in- 
cluded In  amounts  shown  for 
action  on  appropriations —141 

Forward  authorization  for  agri- 
cultural conservation  program.  +  75 


Subtotal 


+  358 


Other  congressional  actions:  In- 
crease in  postal  fund  deficit  In 
fiscal  1956  because  of  failure  to 
enact  rate  increase  requested  by 
the   President 

Expenditures  avoided  as  a  result 
of  Presidential  veto: 

Increase  in  rates  of  compensa- 
tion In  field  services  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  (S.  1) 

Amendments  to  Domestic  Min- 
erals Program  Extension  Act 
(HJl.   6373).. 


-I  343 


Congressional    actions    affecting    receipts   or 
expenditures.  83d  Cong..  2d  sess, 

(In  millions] 

ACTIONS    AITECTING    EXPENDITVmXS 

Action  on  appropriations  (appro- 
priations, estimates,  etc.,  1954- 
55,  p.  764.  document  prepared  by 
Appropriations  Conunlttees) —$2,810 


+  180 
+  150 


Subtotal 


+330 


Total    actions    affecting   ex- 
penditures   


-104 


Amounts    Included    in    appropria- 
tion   acts    but   excluded    from 
above  appropriations: 
Loan  authorizations    { appropria- 
tions,   estimates,    etc..    1954- 
55,  p.  719)  : 
Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration  

Farmers'      Home      Administra- 
tion   


-+80 
4  2 


SubtoUl. 


4  82 


Authority  to  incur  obligations  in 
other  than  appropriation  acts: 
Extension  of  veterans'  direct 
home  and  farmhouse  loan  au- 
thority (Public  Law  83-611) 

Substantive  legislation  authorizing 
spending  which  was  enacted, 
but  for  which  appropriations 
were  not  made  at  time  of  en- 
actment: 
Mutual  security  program,  reduc- 
tion in  autliorlzatlon  not  in- 
cluded   In    amount    shown    for 

action  on  appropriations 

Public     assistance    grants     ( 1956 

elf  act ) 

Veterans'  compensation,  full  year 
effect  of  llberallz.atlon  (Public 
Law  83  695  and  Public  Law 
83-698) 


4  150 


-3 

4  85 

+  146 


Subtotal. 


4  288 


Other  congressional  actions:  In- 
crease in  postal  fund  deficit  in 
fiscal  1955  because  of  failure  to 
enact  rate  increase  requested  by 
the  President 4  $240 

Expenditures  avoided  as  a  result  of 
Presidential  veto:  Classified  and 
postal  service  pay  increases  (H.R. 
7774) +312 


Total,    actions    affecting   ex- 
penditures     


-1,598 


ACTIONS    ArmCTlNG    RECEIPTS 

Reduction  in  excise  taxes  beyond 
Presidential  recommendations 
(Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1954) +1.000 


Net  budgetary  effect,  all  ac- 
tions  


-598 


Congresnional    actions    affecting   receipts    or 

expenditures.   83(1   Cong.,   1st   sess. 

(In  millions] 

ACTIONS    AITECTING    EXPENDrrURES 

Action  on  appropriations  (appro- 
priations, estimates,  etc..  1953- 
64,  p.  493.  document  prepared  by  * 

Appropriations    Committees) —$12,034 

Amounts    Included   In    appropria- 
tion  acts  but   excluded   from 
above  appropriations: 
Loan  authorizations  (appropria- 
tions, estimates,   etc.,    1953- 
54,   p.   450)  : 
Rural   Electrification    Admin- 
istration   

Farmers     Home     Administra- 
tion  


+  10 

+  17 


Congressional   actions    affecting    receipts    or 
expenditures,  83d  Cong..  1st  sess. — Con. 

(In  millions] 
Amounts    Included   In    appropria- 
tion  acts  but  excluded   from 
above  appropriations — Con. 
Reappropriatlons  (making  avail- 
able prior-year  balances  in 
lieu      of      new      appropria- 
tions) : 
Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act.  1954 

E>epartments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1954. 


+  188 


+  4 


Subtotal. 


+  27 


Subtotal +192 

Authority  to  incur  obligations  In 
other  than  appropriation  acts: 
Extension  of  veteran  home  loan 
program  (Public  Law  83-101 )_.  +98 

Substantive  legislation  authoriz- 
ing spending  which  was  enacted 
but  for  which  appropriations 
were  not  made  at  time  of  enact- 
ment: Mutual  security  program, 
reduction  in  authorization  not 
included  in  amounts  shown  for 
actions  on  appropriations —350 


Total,   actions   affecting   ex- 
penditure?.      —12,067 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  statement  is  made  that  a  Democrat 
Congress  cut  the  President's  budget  by 
more  than  $5  billion  in  the  85th  Con- 
press,  it  can  leave  but  one  impression 
with  the  average  citizen,  namely,  that 
the  President  is  a  spender  and  that  Con- 
gress is  an  economizer. 

To  establish  this  point,  the  majority 
leader  has  submitted  estimates  and 
tables  to  show  the  total  appropriations 
made  by  the  85  th  Congress  compared 
with  the  estimates  submitted  by  the 
President.  That  is  good  as  far  as  It  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Let  ua 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  and  see 
what  the  Democrat  85th  Congress  really 
did. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  at  this 
point  that  the  tables  submitted  by  the 
majority  leader  were  factual  and  were 
correct.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the  conten- 
tion he  made  was  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Since  the 
Senator  has  referred  to  the  85th  Con- 
gress as  a  Democratic  Congress,  will  he 
give  me  the  specific  citation?  I  have 
attempted  to  keep  this  discussion  free  of 
party  labels. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  be 
specific  as  to  the  statement  he  desires? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  know  the  statement  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  referring,  because  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  refute  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  stetement  ap- 
pears on  page  2101  of  the  Record  of 
February  9.  1959. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  thank  the 

Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  just  as  well  read 
it  into  the  Record: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  The  fact  Is  that 
In  the  85th  Congress  we  appropriated  almost 
$0  billion  less  than  the  administration  asked 
us  to  appropriate.  Which  courae  1b  more 
likely  to  lead  us  into  national  fiscal  suicide — 
a   course   in    which   we  add  $6  billion,  or   a 
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course  In  which  we  reduce  spending  by  $6 
billion? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Where  is  the 
reference  to  a  Democratic  Congress? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  no  reference 
made  to  it  there;  that  is  my  reference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  attempted  to  give  credit 
to  the  entire  Congress,  because  many 
times  such  reductions  as  were  made  were 
made  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Even  the 
authorizations  which  were  made  were 
made  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

I  vividly  recall  the  housing  bill,  on 
which  the  vote  on  pa-ssage  was  88  to  0. 
Every  Senator  present  voted  for  it. 
Even  the  President  approved  it.  So  I 
assume,  even  if  it  did  go  in  the  back 
door,  the  President  approved  of  that  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriations into  party  politics  any  more 
than  I  want  to  get  foreign  relations  or 
defense  matters  into  party  politics.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  each  appropriation  bill  this  year. 

I  think  the  legislative  history  will 
show  that,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  Congress  has 
made  reductions  in  most  appropriation 
bills.  There  have  been  exceptions,  but 
Senators  who  have  served  longer  than  I 
have  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  The 
tendency  is  for  the  House  to  reduce  the 
budget  estimates.  The  Senate  some- 
times restores,  or  most  times  restores, 
some  of  the  reductions.  The  committee 
of  conference  comes  to  the  final  agree- 
ment. But  over  the  entire  budget  year 
the  legislative  process  will  result  in  a  re- 
duction from  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  try  to  keep  this 
matter  free  from  partisan  passion,  but 
here  is  a  statement  I  had  not  meant  to 
use.  It  was  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Albuquerque.  The  majority 
leader  is  not  quoted,  but  this  is  the  con- 
tent of  a  portion  of  the  dispatch: 

Johnson  ridiculed  contentions  that  Con- 
gress may  go  on  wild  spending  spree.  He 
said  the  Democratic  Congress  clipped  more 
than  $5  billion  from  Mr.  Eisenhower's  last 
budget  recommendation. 

If  such  contentions  are  made  through- 
out the  country.  I  think  in  all  fairness, 
if  the  party  label  is  put  on.  it  is  our 
duty  and  respKinsibility,  if  we  can  do  so. 
to  defend  our  own  administration.  I 
try  to  do  it  as  factually  and  as  fairly  as 
I  know  how.  Were  it  not  for  such  state- 
ments, obviously  I  would  not  have  put 
any  label  on  Congress  and  would  not 
have  said  it  was  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic. But  these  statements  were 
made;  and,  of  course,  this  is  a  matter 
which  is  being  handled  for  the  country. 
It  does  generate  mail,  and  the  people 
want  to  know  what  a  person's  attitude 
is.  So  I  like  to  be  as  factual  about  it 
as  I  can  be. 

The  majority  leader's  figures  were 
correct,  so  far  as  appropriations  are 
concerned.  His  contentions  were  cor- 
rect, so  far  as  appropriations  are  con- 
cerned. But  here  is  the  rest  of  the 
story: 

First.  The  85th  Congress  enacted 
laws,  in  addition  to  Appropriation  Acts, 
which  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  spend  money  without  going  through 


the  Committees  on  Appropriations.  The 
best  illustration  I  can  give  of  that  is 
the  colloquy  which  took  place  in  the 
Senate  on  June  9,  1958,  between  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattscheI  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], when  the  Senate  was  considering 
the  small-business  bill.  This  is  the  col- 
loquy : 

Mr.  Lacsche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Am  I  to  understand  that  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency in  thlB  year,  by  indirection,  has  in 
effect  appropriated  approximately  $9  billion 
without  having  the  particular  appropria- 
tions submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  consideration? 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
We  have  already  reported  $5  billion.  The 
amount  provided  in  this  bill  Is  $2,500  mil- 
lion. The  so-called  big  housing  bill,  which 
is  before  the  committee,  provides  a  total  of 
$4,400  million.  So  those  figures  add  up  to 
more  than  $9  billion,  assuming  that  the  big 
bill  is  reported  in  its  Intended  form. 

Amendments  are  pending  to  reduce  the 
amount  for  public  housing  and  to  cut  some- 
thing from  the  funds  for  urban  redevelop- 
ment. But  that  amount  has  been  proposed 
and  Is  pending. 

If  all  the  amounts  are  approved,  the  total 
will  be  more  than  $9  billion. 

Mr.  Lausche.  The  bill  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
provided  $2  billion  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Was  that  merely  an  authorization,  or 
was  it  an  appropriation.  In  effect? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  was  the  continua- 
tion of  a  precedent  which  had  previously 
been  set.  Not  knowing  how  much  the  bank 
would  need  for  its  operation  In  a  given  time, 
we  authorized  It  to  obtain  its  needs  from 
the  Treasury.  But  the  bank  Is  supposed  to 
get  good  bonds  and  good  security,  and  the 
amount  will  come  back  Into  the  assets  of 
the  Treasury  at  some  future  time. 

But  the  bill  provides  a  revolving  fund  of 
$250  million,  with  no  provision  for  that 
amount  ever  to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Lausche.  About  $1,800  million  is  pro- 
vided for  emergency  housing.  Was  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  bypassed  on  that  subject? 

He  meant  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob- 
ertson] said,  "That  is  correct." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Administration  recommended  the  in- 
crease for  the  Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration.  I  am 
dealing  with  the  allegation  that  over 
$5  billion  was  cut  out  of  the  budget  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  answer  to  my 
question  is.  "Yes,"  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly  the  answer 
is  "Yes." 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  do  not  like  to 
have  other   matters  placed   across   the 


trail.    I  wish  to  pursue  for  a  moment 
the  matter  of  the  fiscal  year  budget. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  the  budget  is  the  na- 
tional purse.  The  very  word  "budget" 
means  "purse."  It  is  derived  from  the 
old  French  word  "bouge,"  which  means 
"purse"  or  "pocketbook."  Our  budget 
is  our  national  pocketbook.  What  goes 
in  is  part  of  the  budget;  what  is  taken 
out  is  part  of  the  budget.  And  it  can 
come  out  in  many  ways. 

I  have  said  that  these  appropriation 
figures  do  not  take  account  of  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  appropriation  acts, 
there  were  still  other  things  which  per- 
mitted the  Federal  Grovemment  to 
spend  money  without  having  the  items 
go  through  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. 

Second.  It  piled  up  spending  laws  for 
which  appropriations  were  not  made  at 
the  time  when  the  laws  went  on  the 
statute  books. 

In  other  words,  Congress  can  author- 
ize spending,  but  not  cover  it  at  that 
time  with  the  necessary  appropriations. 

Third.  It  increased  the  drain  on  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  by  allow- 
ing certain  revolving  and  trust  funds 
to  incur  greater  deficits;  and  it  had  to 
restore  some  budget  cuts  by  supple- 
mental appropriations. 

Fourth.  It  sent  to  the  President  spend- 
ing items  which  he  had  to  veto. 

Fifth.  It  increased  budget  problems 
by  not  providing  the  revenue  requested. 

Sixth.  In  addition  to  appropriating 
funds,  it  authorized  loans  directly  out 
of  the  Treasury,  and  reappropriated 
prior  year  balances. 

Seventh.  It  did  reduce  budget  requests 
for  new  spending  authority  by  making 
smaller  appropriations.  It  is  this  seventh 
item  for  which  they  take  credit,  and 
they  let  it  stand  by  itself  as  a  measure 
of  achievement. 

The  seventh  item  is  represented  by 
the  tables  which  were  placed  in  the 
Record.  But  the  rest  of  the  story  is  not 
there.  If  we  are  to  have  a  soimd  predi- 
cate from  which  to  proceed  in  the  in- 
terest of  telling  about  our  solvency,  the 
entire  story  must  be  told. 

Now  I  return  to  the  claim,  as  made  to 
the  country,  that  the  budget  was  reduced 
by  the  Congress  by  more  than  $5  billion. 
Actually,  the  amount  was  $5,600  million, 
on  an  appropriation  basis,  for  the  two 
sessions  of  the  85th  Congress. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  first  item  I 
have  mentioned.  The  2d  session  of  the 
85th  Congress,  without  the  matter  going 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
increased  the  authority  to  incur  obliga- 
tions in  the  sum  of  $2,102  million.  This 
includes  the  Emergency  Housing  Act,  the 
Small  Business  Investments  Act,  the 
Navaho-Hopi  Rehabilitation  Act,  the 
Highway  Act  of  1958,  the  Capital  Power 
Plant  Act,  and  some  minor  items.  All 
these  are  as  painful  to  the  taxpayers  as  if 
these  items  had  gone  through  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  as  if  there  had 
been  direct  charges  upon  the  budget. 

Second,  the  legislation  which  requires 
increased  spending  for  which  appropria- 
tions were  not  made  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment includes  that  for  the  full  annual  ef- 
fect of  pay  -aises  over  and  above  the 
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President's  recommendation,  retroactive 
pay  increases.  Federal  aid  for  impacted 
areas,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  full  year  effect  of  liberalizing  public 
assistance  grants  to  the  States,  the  au- 
thorization for  the  construction  of  a 
superllner,  forward  authorization  for  the 
agriciiltural  conservation  program,  and 
veterans'  pensions  and  burial  allowances. 
All  this  involves  the  tidy  sum  of  $1,572 
million.  That  was  done  by  the  Demo- 
cratic 85th  Congress,  2d  session. 

Mr.  President,  that  amount  of  money 
is  not  hay;  at  least,  *t  is  not  in  the  area 
in  which  I  live — even  though  it  may  be 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  all  those  ac- 
tions were  taken  by  the  Congress;  and  I 
wish  to  accept  my  full  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  i3oint  will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  voted 
for  those  acts? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  I  did. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  it  is 
more  than  possible;  it  is  a  fact,  in  most 
instances. 

Is  it  not  a  fact.  also,  that  the  President 
Signed  those  bills  and  approved  them? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Not  all  of  them 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  President  signed  and  ap- 
proved all  the  bills  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  enumerated? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  forget  what  the 
situation  was  in  the  case  of  the  veterans' 
pensions;  but  the  President  did  sign  a 
good  many. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes. 
When  references  are  made  to  "the 
back-door  route."  let  me  point  out  that 
a  bill  does  not  become  a  law  unless  the 
President  signs  it  or  unless  the  Congress 
overrides  a  Presidenticl  veto.  Upon  oc- 
casion, the  Senate  has  voted  to  override 
a  Presidential  veto,  but  such  action  has 
not  been  taken  by  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress  in  recent  years.  So  p.  bill  can- 
not become  a  law  unless  the  President 
signs  it  or  unless  the  Congress  overrides 
a  veto. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  <n  most 
of  the  instances  which  have  been  enu- 
merated   the    Congress    voted     unani- 
mously, and  in  a  good  many  of  those 
Instances  the  action  was  taken  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  plea  of  the  executive  branch 
itcelf — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Export -Import  Bank  and   the   housing 
funds.     I   remember   that   in   the   Sen- 
ate therfe  was  one  vote  of  88  to  0.  and 
we  had  a  call  of  the  roll  just  because  I 
was  fearful  that  someone,  at  some  time, 
somehow,  somewhere,  would  attempt  to 
blame    someone    for    the    action.      But 
when  the  roll   was  called.  88   Senators 
voted  In  favor  of  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
thus  indicated  their  approval  of  that  pro- 
cedure, and  the  President  signed  the  bill. 
I  have  not  made  an  examination  of  all 
1.200  of  the  bills  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  approved,  out  of  the 
20,000  introduced.     I  could  do  so.  and  I 
could  submit  the  complete  story.     But  I 


believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  many  of 
the  authorization  measures  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  discussing  were 
finally  implemented  by  appropriations, 
and  the  appropriation  figures,  as  given 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  show 
that  the  Congress  made  reductions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  all 
that  discussion  is  beside  the  point.  I 
am  laboring  only  one  point;  namely,  the 
contention  that  the  85th  Congress  cut 
the  budget  by  more  than  $5,600,000,000. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  who  voted  for 
what;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  whether 
there  were  1.200  bills  or  whether  there 
were  12,000  bills.  I  am  pointing  out  the 
procedures  under  which  the  country  is 
given  the  impression  that  the  Congress 
was  the  economizer  and  the  President 
was  the  spender.  These  ficures  will  re- 
fute in  complete  detail  that  allegation. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  take  the 
floor  today. 

In  other  words,  there  hp.ve  been  many 
instances  in  which  the  Congress  has 
voted  to  bypass  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, or  has  voted  to  permit  money  to 
be  obtained  directly  from  the  Treasury, 
or  has  failed  to  pass  appropriation  bills 
to  implement  the  necessary  spending 
obligations. 

Then  there  is  the  item — the  third 
one — which  includes  the  failure  of  the 
second  session  of  the  85th  Congress  to 
comply  with  the  President's  request  for 
additional  postal  revenues.  The  increase 
in  the  postal  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  as  a  result  of  this  denial,  totaled 
$232  million. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  the  budget  is 
ba.sed  upon  two  sides  of  the  ledger:  One 
is  made  up  of  the  anticipated  revenues 
which  go  into  the  national  purse,  and  the 
other  is  composed  of  the  spending  which 
takes  the  money  out  of  Ihe  national 
purse.  The  President  made  his  request 
for  additional  postal  revenues,  but  that 
request  was  denied  by  the  Con«ress;  and. 
as  I  have  already  stated,  the  increase  in 
the  postal  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1959 
was,  as  a  result  of  that  denial.  $232 
million. 

Another  item  in  this  category  was  the 
action  taken  by  the  Democrat  85th  Con- 
gress in  increasing  the  highway  fund 
deficit  beyond  the  President's  request — 
beyond  it  to  the  tunejof  $725  million. 

Furthermore.  Congrfess  later  had  to 
re.store  $86  million  of  the  budget  cuts  by 
supplemental  appropriations.  So,  the 
eff -ct  of  this  action  was  to  charge  the 
budget  with  $1,043  million,  or,  if  we  want 
to  be  more  factual,  charge  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  with  $1,043  million. 
The  next  item,  spending  items  sent  to 
the  President  by  the  2d  session  of  the 
85th  Congress  which  he  was  compelled 
to  veto,  totaled  $1,562  million.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  tlie  President's  vetoes,  the 
Government  would  have  been  committed 
to  spend  this  extra  $1'2  billion.  3o  the 
administration  provided  a  real  saving  to 
the  taxpayers. 

The  point  is  that  the  85th  Congress 
tried  to  commit  the  Ctovernment  to  these 
huge  expenditures.  That  was  congres- 
sional action.  Vetoed  bills  were  the  In- 
dependent  Omces  Appropriation   Act- 


there  was  in  it  $589  million  for  civil  aenr> 
ice  retirement — bills  for  airport  grants, 
depressed  areas,  rivers  and  harbors  au- 
thorization, atomic  Icebreaker,  and  the 
metals  production  and  purchase  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  there  was  a  reduction  of  $14 
billion  in  spending  as  a  result  of  Presi- 
dential vetoes,  and  that  otherwise  the 
President  would  have  been  forced  to 
spend  the  funds  voted.  How  would  he 
spend  those  extra  funds  Congress  voted 
for? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  know  I  have  read  the  budget  hearings 
before  the  House  committee.  I  read  all 
175  pages,  from  beginning  to  end.  I  saw 
there  the  statement  of  the  Budget  Di- 
rector as  to  the  items  which  have  been 
put  in  reserve,  which  either  could  not 
be  spent  at  the  time  or  had  not  yet  been 
sp>ent  by  the  agency.  I  think  Mr.  Stans 
made  an  excellent  answer  to  the  inter- 
rogations propounded  by  Members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  further.  I  should  like  to  have  an 
answer  to  my  question.  Congress  cut 
drastically  the  President's  requests  in 
the  two  sessions  of  the  85th  Congress. 
The  figures  will  show,  despite  what  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  said. 
that  Congress  reduced  the  President's 
budget  by  $5  billion  in  the  first  session, 
and  by  $576  miUion  in  the  second  ses- 
sion, and  would  have  reduced  it  in  excess 
of  $1  billion  in  the  latter  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  personally  requested  resto- 
ration of  funds  for  his  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Congress,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
reduced  the  budget  last  year,  increased 
funds  for  the  Army  to  maintain  it  at  a 
strength  of  925.000  men.  increased  ap- 
propriations for  the  Marine  Corps  so  it 
could  m-iintain  its  strength  at  200.000 
men,  and  increased  appropriations  to 
maintain  the  personnel  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
administration  wanted.  Still  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  tells  us  that  if  authori- 
zations had  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
legislation  enacted,  the  President.  If  he 
had  signed  those  bills,  would  have  been 
forced  to  make  those  expenditures. 
How  would  he  have  been  forced  to  make 
tho.se  expenditures  when  he  had  been 
thwarting  the  will  of  Congress,  so  far  as 
the  defense  of  this  country  Ls  concerned, 
by  not  doing  what  Congress  had  specifi- 
cally said  should  be  done,  under  the 
Constitution' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  thwarting  the  will 
of  Conpress.  He  cannot  spend  the  money 
until  the  purposes  for  which  it  Is  au- 
thorized are  accomplished  and  the 
spending  agency  says.  "We  are  ready  for 
the  apportionment  made  by  the  Budget 
Bureau." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Marine  Corps 
Is  always  ready  to  have  a  200,000-man 
corps,  but  its  request  is  being  knocked 
down.  How  can  the  corps  maintain  three 
combat  divisions  and  three  airwlngs  on 
that  basis? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps.  When 
they  are  ready  for  the  money,  they  ask 
for  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  vote 
many  authorizations  for  which  no  ap- 
propriations are  subsequently  made.  We 
all  know  tliat.  The  general  pubUc  may 
not  know  it.  but  we  all  know  it.  We  vote 
many  appropriations  for  which  there 
are  no  authorizations.  We  vote  appro- 
priations pursuant  to  authorizations  and 
then  sometimes  the  Executive  impounds 
those  funds.  That  happened  under  a 
Democratic  President  and  under  a  Re- 
publican President.  In  answer  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  said,  let 
us  not  get  confused  in  that  respect.  We 
have  put  more  than  $1  billion  in  excers  of 
the  requests  in  the  defense  appropriation 
bill,  anticipating  the  Executive  would  use 
it.  A  corvsiderable  portion  of  that  money 
has  not  been  used  as  of  now.  It  was  im- 
pounded, in  the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  in  his  lack  of  wisdom.  The 
President  decided  the  national  interest 
did  not  require  it.  Tho.se  are  the  facts. 
For  all  the  list  of  bills  the  Senator  has 
given,  he  may  as  well  get  up  and  refer 
to  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joe  James,  $1 
million.  Congress  has  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation. Congress  appropriates 
pursuant  to  authorizations.  While  we 
do  appropriate  pursuant  to  authoriza- 
tions, there  are  many  more  billions  of 
dollars  authorized  than  are  appropri- 
ated. When  all  the  figures  are  consid- 
ered, it  will  be  found  that  Congre.<:s.  in 
the  last  two  sessions,  appropriated 
$5,600  miUion  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  end  of 
this  running  and  desultory  discussion, 
the  statement  I  hold  in  my  hand  may 
appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  so  it 
will  be  a  continuous  statement,  with  the 
figures  grouped  together, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object— as  I  understnnd. 
this  is  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Budcet  Bureau.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  This  is  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  minority  leader,  with 
figures  obtained  from  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, the  Treasury  Department,  and 
from  some  other  sources, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  not 
object.  Just  as  the  Senator  wanted  to 
clarify  figures  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  am  attempting  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  is  the  Senator's  per- 
sonal statement  or  a  statement  of  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     This  is  the  statement 

of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  He  has 
been  working  on  it  for  quite  a  while. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  advised  the 
Senate  several  weeks  ago  he  would  as- 
semble all  these  figures  and  put  the 
whole  story  into  the  Record.  But  I 
must  say  to  my  delightful  friend  from 
Texas  and  to  my  beloved  friend  from 
Montana  I  feel  like  Cato,  who  signed 
every  letter  and  ended  every  si>eech  with 
the  ringing  words,  "Delenda  est  Carth- 
ago"— "Carthage  must  be  des'vroyed." 


I  am  not  dealing  in  this  colloquy  with 
any  one  bill  that  came  up.  I  am  dealing 
with  one  matter — the  contention  that 
the  85th  Congress  was  the  great  econo- 
mizing Congress  to  the  tune  of  $5,660 
million,  to  be  exact,  and  I  am  here  to 
review  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  it. 

I  know  what  a  budget  is.  I  worked 
with  a  budget  for  18  years  in  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees, 
and  I  know  how  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
gotten  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  in 
circuitous  ways.  They  do  not  go  through 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  The  Ap- 
propriations figures  are  the  ones  which 
were  inserted  in  the  Record,  but  that  is 
only  a  part  of  the  budget ;  and  I  mean  to 
make  the  whole  budget  come  into  focus 
for  the  people  of  this  country,  because 
inflation,  resulting  from  deficit  and  con- 
tinuing deficit,  is  going  to  place  its 
clammy  hand  up>on  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from   Illinois?     The  Chair   hears   none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  SPARK- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  CLARK  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield,  and  if  so  to  whom? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
are  my  figures  correct  when  I  say  that 
the  total  of  the  items  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  mentioning 
amounts  to  an  increase  of  $3,788,000,000? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  1  have  not  totaled 
the  figures.  I  shall  total  them  at  the 
end. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  what  does 
that  include?  The  Senator  adds  up  all 
the  apples  and  oranges  and  p>otatoes, 
and  he  gets  a  cantaloup.  Is  that  it? 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.      With    all    the 

a])nles  and  the  oranges 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Does  the 
figure  Include  all  of  the  authorizations? 
What  is  included? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL,  Action  on  ap- 
propriations; other  congressional  ac- 
tions; expenditures  avoided  by  veto:  and 
actions  affecting  receipts.  There  is 
net  total  budgetary  actions  for  the  two 
sc.«'slons  of  the  05th  Congrci^s,  If  my 
addition  Is  correct,  of  $3,788  million, 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  have  a  summary 
I  shall  present  directly,  and  we  can  then 
discuss  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
v/ill  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  have  been  enjoying 
the  discussion.  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  some  things  which  may  confuse 
rather  than  explain.  For  instance,  in 
his  statement  the  Senator  refers  to  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1958.  Of 
course  the  Senator  will  recall  that  we 
made  available  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  a  billion  dollars, 
which  is  charged  up  in  the  Senator's 
statement,  yet  by  the  first  of  this  year 
only  $95  million  of  the  money  had  been 
used. 


I  should  also  like  to  mention  another 
item. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
does  not  make  any  difference.  The 
money  has  been  committed  for  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  use  another 
example.  Tlie  Senator  refers  to  the 
small  business  investments.  Someone 
who  reads  the  statement  may  think  all 
the  money  provided  for  in  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  is  a  backdoor 
method  of  obligation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  practically  all  of  the  money  is 
provided  through  appropriations. 

It  is  true  there  is  an  item  of  $28  mil- 
lion which  was  Ufted  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  section  13(b) ,  if  I  correctly 
remember,  which  made  the  money 
available  for  small  business  purposes 
years  ago.  The  Federal  Reserve  never 
used  the  money.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  new  act  it  is  impossible  to  spend  the 
money  in  less  than  14  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  seems  to  me 
when  one  talks  about  something  like  this 
happening  in  1  year,  he  gives  the  im- 
pression that  all  of  it  is  1  year's  doing. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "Who  stole  the 
wheelbarrow?" 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Very  well. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    We  are  trymg  a  case 
here. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  weU. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  an  issue,  and 
I  have  joined  the  issue.  I  mean  to  rebut 
the  proposal,  and  to  refute  and  success- 
fully refute  the  contention  that  the  85th 
Congress  cut  the  budget  by  $5.6  billion: 
and  no  red  herring,  no  matter  how  up- 
holstered or  embroidered  it  may  be.  is 
going  to  wash  out  the  contention. 

I  have  the  figures  in  my  hand.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  the  money 
was  spent  for.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference if  the  fund  Is  In  hock.  I  take 
tlie  statement  at  face  value.  This  is 
what  was  said.  It  was  said  at  Albu- 
querque, It  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  story  went  out  in  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch. 

I  moan  to  prove.  If  the  newspapers  will 
carry  the  proof,  that  the  story  is  entli*ely 
diiTerrnt  and  that  there  arc  ama/.lng 
methods  which  the  Congiess  has  used — 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Congress— to 
take  money  out  of  the  Fedei-al  Treasury 
for  Fpending.  although  the  President  did 
a  pretty  good  job  of  trying  to  keep  the 
spending  In  line. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr,  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  used 
the  term  which  I  said  would  confuse  the 
country.  The  Senator  used  the  term 
"spending."  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  going  to  take  14  years  to  spend  the  $28 
million  I  mentioned.  It  will  take  longer 
than  that  to  spend  the  money  which  is 
carried  in  the  provisions  of  the  housing 
bill  for  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal. And  a  large  portion  is  for  lend- 
ing at  interest,  not  spending. 

The  Senator  also  speaks  about  obliga- 
tions, the  obligations  incurred  outside 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  As  I  un- 
derstood his  statement,  the  Senator  was 
condemning   that  system,   yet  I  think 
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everyone  In  this  body  knows  that  the 
present  administration  has  asked  for 
that  system  of  flnancinf  over  and  over 
and  over  again. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  housing  bill  recently  passed, 
testimony  was  given  in  the  hearings  by 
Mr.  Norman  Mason.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  raised  the 
very  same  point  about  the  financing  of 
programs  outside  of  appropriations. 
The  point  was  made  that  we  were  carry- 
ing out  programs  under  the  bill  exactly 
as  such  programs  had  been  carried  out 
before. 

I  asked  Mr.  Mason: 

Both  In  the  bill  that  I  Introduced  and  also 
In  the  admlnlstrat:«.a  bill;  and  In  present 
operatlona. 

And  Mr.  Mason  said : 
That  la  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fxil- 
BRicHTl  said: 

So  Is  college  housing. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
RoBKRTsoN]  asked  Mr.  Mason  this  ques- 
tion: 

Is  there  any  difference  In  the  method  of 
financing  between  8.  57  and  S.  6127 

S.    612    was   the   administration   bill. 
And  Mr.  Mason's  answer  was: 
No;  they  follow  the  same  pattern. 

In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  this  procedure.  The  present  ad- 
ministration has  asked  for  it.  It  is  true 
that  sometimes  Congress  may  Increase 
the  amount  which  the  administration 
asks  for,  and  sometimes  Congress  may 
decrease  the  amount  which  the  admin- 
istration asks  for. 

I  subscribe  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Cape- 
HABT]  the  other  day.  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  making  appropriations 
Is  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  has  the  duty  and  the  right 
to  recommend,  but  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  passing  upon  appropriations 
lb  in  the  Congress.  When  the  Congress 
follows  the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  provides  ways  for  in- 
curring obligations  outside  of  the  appro- 
priations, I  do  not  see  that  we  are  to 
be  condemned  for  it.  as  I  understand  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  imply,  if  not  to  include. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesldent,  if  all 
of  this  testimony  of  my  genial  friend 
from  Alabama  had  been  adduced  in  a 
court  of  law  and  I  were  opposing  counsel. 
I  would  say  to  the  court.  "I  ask  that  all 
of  it  be  stricken  from  the  record,  because 
It  is  immaterial  and  it  is  irrelevant." 
Mr.  President,  it  is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  My  good  friend  said  a 
minute  or  two  ago — and  I  agree  with  him 
completely — that  he  knows  about  budg- 
ets. Of  course  the  Senator  knows  about 
budgets,  because  he  has  been  an  astute 
and  able  Member  of  this  body  for  a  long 
while.  I  would  therefore  like  to  ask  my 
friend  a  question. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  referred  a 
lltUe  whUe  ago  to  a  $2.1  billion  grant 


reservation  authorisation  In  the  housing 
bill  as  one  of  these  Items  which  gave 
him  budgetary  concern ;  yet  my  friend  is 
well  aware,  is  he  not.  that  not  1  cent  of 
that  money  will  be  in  the  1960  budget: 
not  1  cent  of  the  money  will  be  in  the 
1961  budget:  and  by  the  time  the  money 
is  in  the  budget  the  present  administra- 
tion will  have  gone  to  history?  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  the  Senate 
rules  I  would  have  to  ask  for  a  division 
of  the  question,  Mr.  President. 

I  will  let  the  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  have  450  people  working  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  know.  Only  the  facts  count. 
There  can  be  no  guesswork.  I  have  the 
facts  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  Is  quite  clear 
that  no  part  of  the  $2.1  billion  can  ever 
be  any  concern  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration budgets;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  difference  does 
it  make? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  important  because 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  tell  us  it  Is  of 
concern,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Delenda  est  Carth- 
ago.    I  am  dealing  with  one  proposition. 
Mr.  CLARK.    My  suggestion  would  be 
to  my  good  friend  that  he  stick  to  the 
proposition,  which  is  the  budget. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  am  not  trying  the 
housing  bill  over  and  over  again,  or  any 
other   bill.     I   am   attempting   in    this 
forum  to  consider  the  contention  that  a 
Democratic  Congress  cut  $5,660  million 
from  the  President's  budgets. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Well,  it  did.  did  it  not? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     It  did  not. 
Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  fa- 
miliar with  budget  procedures  because  of 
his  long  service  on  tlie  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  in  every  budget  recom- 
mendation from  the  President,  he  recom- 
mends obligational  authority  under 
which  expenditure  may  or  may  not  be 
reflected  in  the  budget  of  the  particular 
year,  but  which  will  be  reflected  in  future 
budget  years;  and  in  another  part  of  the 
budget  he  recommends  exact  expendi- 
ture to  be  made  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  notice  on  the  .second 
page  of  the  budget  message  which  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  this  year 
that  the  two  divisions  of  the  budget — 
one  for  obligational  authority  and  one 
for  exact  spending  authority — are 
marked  out  in  every  year  President 
Eisenhower  has  been  in  oflBce.  from  1954 
to  the  present  year.  First,  there  is  the 
record  of  obligational  authority.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  study  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  messages  and  find  out  what 
obligational  authority  the  President 
recommended  in  each  year,  and  what 
obligational  authority  Congress  fixed  for 
those  years.    The  record  would  tell  the 


story.  It  seems  to  me,  so  far  ai  obliga- 
tional authority  is  concerned. 

Then  I  note.  In  the  budget  message 
this  year,  for  each  of  the  years,  a  state- 
ment of  the  actual  expenditures  made 
under  appropriations  voted  by  the  Con- 
grc-^s.     That  is  the  record. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  find  out 
what  the  President  recommended  in  the 
way  of  expenditures  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Then  we  would  know  whether  or  not 
Congress  had  increased  or  decreased  his 
recommendations.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Saltonst.all]  can  supply  the  in- 
formation. I  do  not  know  the  exact 
figure  it  would  disclose:  However.  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  4 
of  the  6  years  during  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration,  and  I  venture 
the  belief  that  if  such  information  is 
supplied  it  would  show  that  in  every  year 
the  Congress,  by  increases  in  obliga- 
tional authority,  as  well  as  appropria- 
tions, has  caused  larger  spending  than 
the  President  recommended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  see 
this  record  supplied.  I  recall  the  1957 
session.  When  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1957  came  to  Congress  there  was— 
as  there  is  today— a  great  budget  debate. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  said  the 
budget  was  too  large.  Last  year — 1958 — 
when  the  1959  budget  came  before  us, 
they  said  it  was  too  small.  We  know 
that  the  Congress  increased  the  budget 
last  year  over  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. This  year  his  budget  rec- 
ommendations are  again  said  to  be  too 
small.  The  Senate  has  already  in- 
creased his  recommendations  in  two 
bills.  Last  year  and  this  year,  our  good 
friends  on  the  other  side  said  that  the 
budget  was  too  small.  They  know  that 
we  increa,<;ed  it  last  year,  and  we  know 
that  we  have  started  to  increase  it  this 
year.  It  would  be  a  hoax  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  claim  both  sides  of 
the  coin— first,  to  claim  that  the  budgets 
offered  have  been  too  fmall  and  raise 
them,  and  now  to  claim  that  they  have 
been  reduced. 

Mr.  DIRK=^EN.  I  now  proceed  to  the 
fifth  item.  This  st?.rtcd  as  a  15-minute 
speech.  Perhaps  that  was  in  shorthand. 
[Laughter.] 

While  the  85th  Congress  was  voting 
hicher  spending  authority,  it  was  alco 
votin."  to  cut  the  Government's  income. 
A  budget  is  a  purse.  Nothing  can  come 
out  of  it  that  does  not  first  go  into  it. 
We  cannot  divorce  the  two  processes. 
If  we  cut  income,  there  is  an  impact 
on  the  budget. 

The  85th  Congress,  In  the  2d  ses- 
sion, reduced  tax  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  $665  million  annually.  The 
American  taxpayer  was  not  reminded 
of  this  when  the  claims  for  cutting  the 
budget  were  made;  but  he  must  be  re- 
minded of  it,  in  the  interest  of  a  com- 
plete story. 

Another  class  of  congressional  action 
which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  Fed- 
eral spending  Is  loan  authorizations.  As 
approved  by  the  2d  session  of  the  85th 
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Congress,     such     loan     authorizations 
totaled  $280  million. 

Taking  appropriations  actions  alone, 
v.c  find  that  the  second  session  did  in- 
deed reduce  new  obligational  authority 
requested  by  the  President  by  $617 
million. 

Now  we  come  to  the  first  session  of  that 
Congress,  in  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  again  bypassed.  The  in- 
creased authority  included  the  Housing 
Act  and  the  contract  authorization  for 
the  Senate  Office  Building.  The  total 
was  $1,120  milUon. 

In  that  same  session,  legislation  which 
required  spending,  for  which  no  appro- 
priations were  made  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment, included  veterans'  compensa- 
tion, an  authorization  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  excess  of  the 
President's  recommendation,  and  school 
construction  in  impacted  areas  totaling 
S239  million,  offset  by  reductions  in  au- 
thorizations of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram of  $477  million. 

If  we  put  those  together,  the  total 
impact  is  $238  million. 

In  that  same  first  session  the  Congress 
also  rejected  the  President's  request  for 
a  pxjstal-rate  increase.  The  result  was 
what?  The  result  was  to  Increase  the 
postal  deficit  by  $462  million,  which 
came  out  of  the  Treasury.  It  could  not 
have  been  done  unless  that  action  was 
taken  by  the  Congress.  That  is  where 
the  emphasis  and  the  accent  must  be. 

In  addition,  there  were  congressional 
reductions  which  required  supplemental 
appropriations  thereafter,  totuling  $322 
million. 

To  me  that  is  one  of  the  Interesting 
techniques.  I  do  not  know  how  to  avoid 
It.  We  cannot  always  estimate  the  needs 
of  an  agency  up  to  the  minute.  Events 
and  circumstances  arise  to  change  our 
estimates  and  cause  us  to  increase  or 
decrease  them.  So.  always  there  will  be 
deficiencies  and  supplemental  appropri- 
ations. 

I  remember  how  I  argued,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  independent  offices  bill  last 
year,  against  cutting  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion fund.  That  is  a  contract.  I  argued 
that  we  would  have  to  make  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened. 

Supplemental  appropriations  show  up 
In  the  next  Congress,  and  the  people  be- 
come bewildered.  Senators  become  be- 
wildered. I  wish  the  budget  technique 
were  simpler.  We  cannot  expect  i>eo- 
ple  to  understand  it.  I  used  to  lecture 
on  the  budget.  I  called  it  "the  book  no 
one  knows."  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
good  title. 

In  that  same  session,  there  were  ex- 
penditures which  were  avoided  as  the 
result  of  a  Presidential  veto.  If  such 
expenditures  had  not  been  vetoed,  they 
would  have  been  a  tax  on  the  country 
and  the  Treasury.  By  vetoing  the  clas- 
sified and  postal  pay-rate  bills  passed  by 
the  first  session,  $314  million  was  saved 
in  the  period  from  September  1,  1957, 
to  January  1958. 

Again,  we  must  include  in  this  con- 
sideration $244  million  in  loan  authori- 
zations and  reapproprlatlons  of  prior 
year  balances  approved  by  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  85th  Congress. 


Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  that  I  will  put  this 
information  together  in  summary  form. 
Appropriations  were  decreased,  by  the  aid 
of  Congress,  in  the  sum  of  $5,043  million 
in  the  first  session,  and  $617  million  in 
the  second  session,  or  a  total  of  $5,660 
million. 

The  figures  which  the  majority  leader 
placed  in  the  Record  are  correct  up  to 
that  point. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  gracious  in  yielding.  I  understand 
his  desire  to  complete  his  statement.  I 
was  about  to  make  a  comment,  ask  one 
further  question,  and  then  desist,  thank- 
ing the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  made  a  fine  suggestion  a  mo- 
ment or  two  ago.  A  great  many  people 
are  confused  by  the  figures.  If  we  could 
have  one  statement  showing  the  result 
on  each  year's  cash  budget  of  the  action 
of  the  Congress,  I  think  we  would  find, 
as  the  majority  leader  has  said — and  the 
minority  leader  has  been  kind  enough 
to  admit — that  his  figures  are  accurate. 
Then  if  we  were  to  add  in  another  state- 
ment the  additional  contract  authoriza- 
tions and  additional  grant  authoriza- 
tions, to  which  future  Congresses  might 
perhaps  find  themselves  committed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  change  to  large  figures,  then 
we  might  understand  better  just  what  the 
facts  are. 

However,  these  later  figures  of  con- 
tract and  grant  authorizations  have  no 
effect  on  the  1960  budget,  and  little,  if 
any.  effect  on  the  19G1  budget.  I  think 
that  fact  should   be  made  abundantly 

plan  T* 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  1960  budget.  I  have  not  been 
talking  about  the  1960  budget. 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  good. 

Mr.  DIRK.'^EN.  I  have  not  been 
talking  about  the  1960  budget. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Or  the  1961  budget, 
either? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  have  been 
talking  about  a  fait  accompli  which 
all  the  wit  and  piety  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  cannot  sponge  out,  because  it  is 
a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  gracious  enough  to  say  that 
his  entire  address  is  irrelevant  to  the 
1960  and  1961  budgets,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  one  further  question. 

Does  my  friend  know  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  is  not  in  favor  of 
a  balanced  budget,  and  who  is  in  favor 
of  deficit  spending? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  recur  to 
Scripture  and  use  the  oft-repeated 
phrase,  "By  their  works  ye  shall  know 
them." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suspect  my  friend 
would  come  to  the  same  conclusion  I 
have  reached,  that  there  is  no  Member 
of  this  body  who  favors  deficit  spend- 
ing. Therefore.  I  suggest,  in  all  sood 
humor — and  I  know  my  friend  will  not 
resent  it — that  perhaps  we  are  creating 
a  straw  man  which  is  rather  easy  to 
knock  down. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  his  courtesy. 


Mr.  DIKKSES.  I  could  add  to  that 
Biblical  quotation  by  saying  that  faith 
without  works  is  dead.  I  hope  we  can 
summon  up  not  only  the  necessary  faith, 
but  also  the  works  that  go  with  it.  so 
that  we  may  stand  and  hold  the  budget 
line. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
giving  us  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  current  fiscal  year,  when  we 
face  a  deficit  of  upwards  of  $12  billion. 
My  recollection  is  that  at  the  time  the 
Treasury  mdicated  there  would  likely  be 
a  deficit,  it  pointed  out  that  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  of  it  was  due  to  in- 
creased spending  which  was  forced  upon 
the  country  by  actions  of  the  last  session 
of  the  85th  Congress;  that  it  was  the 
action  of  that  Congress  in  large  part 
which  increased  the  expenditures  in  this 
year's  budget  by  close  to  $5  billion,  with 
7  billion  of  the  estimated  12  billion  deficit 
resulting  from  decreased  receipts  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  depression. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Due  in  part  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  administration  was  denied 
income,  such  as  the  postal  increase  which 
would  have  helped  to  close  the  gap. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Therefore,  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  making  a  big  contribution  by 
pointing  out  that  it  was  the  action  of 
this  same  Congress  last  year  which  was 
responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the  esti- 
mated S12  billion  deficit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize, instead  of  going  through  the 
various  categories,  by  showing  that  the 
total  charge  on  the  budget  is  $9,448  mil- 
lion. I  now  take  the  majority  leader's 
figure,  because  it  is  correct.  It  shows 
S5,660  million  in  reduced  appropria- 
tions in  both  sessions.  We  then  do  what 
is  done  in  any  schoolroom;  we  draw  a 
line  and  subtract.  The  net  result  is 
that  the  1st  and  2d  sessions  of  the  85th 
Congress  did  not  reduce  the  budget; 
on  the  contrary,  they  actually  approved 
increases  amounting  to  $3,788  million. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  correct 
to  say,  following  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said,  and  what  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  said,  that  there  are, 
really,  two  budgets?  One  is  the  obUga- 
tory  budget,  and  the  other  the  actual 
receipts  and  expenditures  budget.  In 
other  words,  the  deficit  or  surplus  is 
based  on  what  is  actually  received  or 
spent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1958  the  actual 
budget  receipts  were  $69.1  bilUon  and  the 
actual  budget  expenditures  were  $71.9 
billion,  or  a  deficit  of  $2.8  billion. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959,  were  $68  bil- 
hon,  and  the  expenditures  $80.9  billion, 
with  a  deficit  of  $12.9  billion. 

In  the  next  year,  1960.  the  estimated 
budget  receipts  are  shown  as  $77.1  bil- 
lion and  the  estimated  budget  expendi- 
tures as  $77  billion,  with  a  surplus  of  $100 
million. 

Those  figiires  are  found  at  page  M-4 
of  the  1960  budget. 
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I  cite  those  figures  because  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  been 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  some  things 
may  not  come  Into  the  expenditures  in 
the  1960  budget  or  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  but  that  they  are  ulti- 
mately a  burden  on  the  taxpayers, 
whichever  administration  may  be  in  of- 
fice at  the  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct;  and 
a  burden  on  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  finished.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  taken  so  long.  I  have 
already  received  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  tables  which  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
showing  the  details.  As  a  lawyer  says  in 
court,  I  rest  my  case.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  the  defense  rests  its  case.  I  will 
not  do  that.  It  is  not  the  defense  rest- 
ing its  case.  We  are  prosecuting  the 
case.    We  rest  it  there. 

Exhibit  1 
Statkment    Pkefareo    bt    Senator    Dirksen 

When  the  statement  Is  made  that  a  Demo- 
crat Congress  cut  the  President's  budget  by 
more  than  $5  billion.  It  can  leave  but  one 
Impression  with  the  average  citizen,  namely, 
that  the  President  Is  a  spender  and  that  the 
Congress  Is  an  economizer. 

To  prove  this  point  the  majority  leader 
has  submitted  estimates  and  tables  to  show 
total  appropriations  made  by  the  85th  Con- 
gress compared  with  the  estimates  submitted 
by  the  President.  That  Is  good  as  far  as  It 
goes,  but  It  does  not  go  far  enough.  Let 
us  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  and  see 
what  the  Democrat  85th  Congress  really 
did  do. 

First,  it  enacted  laws  in  addition  to  ap- 
propriation acts  which  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  money  without  going 
through  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

Second,  It  piled  up  spending  laws  for  which 
appropriations  were  not  made  at  the  time 
the  laws  went  on  the  statute  books. 

Third.  It  Increased  the  drain  on  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  by  allowing  certain 
revolving  and  trust  funds  to  Incur  greater 
deficits,  and  it  bad  to  restore  some  budget 
cuts  by  supplemental   appropriations. 

Fourth,  It  sent  spending  items  to  the  Presi- 
dent which  he  had  to  veto. 

Fifth,  It  Increased  buflget  problems  by  not 
providing  the  revenue  requested. 

Sixth,  In  addition  to  .ipproprlatlng  funds. 
It  authorized  loans  directly  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  reapproprlated  prior  year  balances. 
Seventh.  It  did  reduc.  budget  requests  for 
new  spending  author  if  by  mrklng  smaller 
appropriations.  It  Is  tMs  seventh  Item  for 
which  they  take  credit  and  let  It  stand  by 
itself  as  a  measure  of  ;  chlevcKent. 

The  claim  wai  made  to  the  country  that 
the  budget  was  reduce  1  by  more  than  $5 
billion.  The  budget  reflects  what  is  taken 
in  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  what  goes  out  in 
the  form  of  expenditures. 

On  the  first  item,  the  2d  ses.slon  of  the 
85th  Congress,  without  gnlng  througli  the 
Appropriations  Corr'nittcc,  increased  the  au- 
thority to  incur  obligations  In  the  sum  of 
$2,102  million.  This  Includes  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act,  small  business  Investments, 
Navaho-Hopl  rehabilitation,  the  Highway  Act 
of  1958,  the  Capital  Power  Plant,  and  some 
minor  items.  This  Is  as  painful  to  the  tax- 
payer as  if  these  items  had  gone  through 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Secondly,  the  legislation  which  requires 
Increased  spending  for  which  appropriations 
were  not  made  at  the  time  of  enactment  in- 
cludes the  full  annual  effect  of  pay  raises 
over  and  above  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion, retroactive  pay  increases.  Federal  aid 
for  impacted  areas,  thie  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  full  year  effect  of  liberalizing 


public  assistance  grants  to  the  States,  the 
authorization  for  the  construction  of  a  su- 
perllner.  forward  authorization  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program,  and  veterans' 
pensions  and  burial  allowances.  This  in- 
volves the  tidy  sum  of  91,572  million.  That 
was  done  by  the  Democrat  85th  Congreaa, 
ad  session. 

The  third  Item  includes  the  failure  of  the 
2d.  session  of  the  85:h  Congress  to  comply 
with  the  President's  request  for  additional 
postal  revenues.  The  increase  In  the  postal 
deficit  in  fiscal  1959  as  a  result  of  this 
denial  totaled  $232  million.  Another  item 
In  this  category  was  the  action  taken  by 
the  Democrat  85th  Congress  In  Increasing 
the  highway  fund  deficit  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  the  tune  of  $725  mllliou. 
Furthermore,  the  Congress  later  had  to  re- 
store $86  million  of  the  budget  cuts  by  sup- 
plemental appropriations.  The  effect  of 
these  three  actions  by  the  scH^ond  session 
was  to  require  $1,043  million  additional  from 
the  Treasury. 

Spending  items  sent  to  the  President 
by  the  2d  sessir^n  of  the  85th  Congress 
which  he  was  compelled  to  veto  tot.i'.ed 
$1,562  million.  If  it  had  not  been  for  tlie 
President's  vetoes,  the  Govei;nment  would 
have  been  committed  to  spdncl  thi.s  cxTa 
$l|i  billion.  Thus,  the  admlhls^-itlon  pro- 
vided a  real  saving  to  the  trfiipayers.  The 
point  Is.  the  85th  Congress  trie c|  to  commit 
the  Government  to  these  huge  expenditures. 
Vetoed  bills  were  the  Indei)euuent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act.  and  bills  for  airport 
grants,  depressed  a.^oas,  rivers  and  harbors 
authoriz.itlon,  atomic  Icebreaker,  and  the 
metal'5  production  and  purchase  program. 

While  the  85th  Congress  was  voting  higher 
spending  authority,  It  was  also  voting  to  cut 
the  Government's  Income.  This  is  the  fifth 
category  which  I  cited.  The  8Jth  Congrr.'s 
In  the  2d  sesslnn  reduced  tax  receipts  of  the 
Government  by  $665  million  annually.  The 
American  ta.xpayer  was  not  reminded  of  this 
wlien  the  claims  for  cutting  the  budget  were 
made. 

Another  clars  of  congressional  action 
which  has  the  effect  of  Increasing  Federal 
spending  is  loan  authorizations.  As  ap 
proved  by  the  2!:1  session  of  the  85th  C  nf^reps, 
these  loan  authorizations  totaled  $28'J  mil- 
lion. 

Taking  "appropriations"  actions  alone,  we 
find  t'lat  the  second  session  did  indeed  re- 
duce new  obllgational  authority  requested 
by  the  President  by  $617  million. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  85th  Canc-ress 
the  Increased  authority  to  incur  spending 
obligations  whrre  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  byimssed  includes  the  Housing 
Act  and  the  contract  authorization  for  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  totaled  $1,120 
million. 

In  that  same  session  legislation  which 
required  spending  for  which  no  appropri.t- 
tlons  were  made  at  the  time  of  enactment 
lnclud:d  veterans  compensation,  an  authori- 
zation for  the  Atomic  Enerpy  Commis.'^ion 
In  excess  of  the  President's  recommendation, 
and  5<  hooi  construction  In  Impacted  are. is 
totaling  $2L'9  million,  oflset  by  reductions 
in  authorizations  of  the  mutual  security 
program  of  $177  mlillon.  In  this  category, 
therefore,  there  was  a  net  reduction  of 
$233  million. 

In  that  same  flr?t  Ees.s'.nn  the  rejection  of 
the  President's  requested  postal  rate  In- 
crease increased  the  postal  deficit  in  1953 
by  $462  million.  In  addition  there  were 
congressional  reductions  which  required  sup- 
plemental appropriation*  thereafter  totaling 
$322  million. 

To  all  this  mxut  be  added  the  expendi- 
tures which  were  avoided  aa  a  result  of  a 
Presidential  veto.  By  vetoing  the  classified 
and  postal  pay  rates  bills  passed  by  the  first 
session,  $314  million  was  saved  in  the  period 
Saptember  1.  1957,  to  January  1958. 


Again,  we  must  Include  in  this  oonsidera- 
tlon  $244  million  In  loan  authorizations  and 
reappropriatlons  of  prior  year  balances  ap- 
proved by  the  1st  session  of  tixe  8(th  Con- 
gress. 

sine  MART 

We  are  now  ready  for  a  rummary  of  what 
actually  happened  In  the  Democrat  BSUi 
Congress. 

The  appropriations  were  decreased  by  that 
Congress  in  the  sum  of  $5,043  million  In 
the  first  session  and  $617  million  In  the  sec- 
ond session,  for  a  total  of  $5,660  million. 

Now,  let  us  offset  these  with  the  increased 
authority  to  Incur  obligations  other  than  by 
appropriation  acts  In  the  sum  of  $3,222  mil- 
lion. 

Then,  add  the  legislation  which  required 
additional  spending  for  which  appropriatlona 
were  not  made  at  the  time  of  enactment  and 
which  totaled  $1,331  million. 

Now  add  the  increases  in  postal  and  high- 
way fund  deficits  and  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations which  totaled  $1,827  million. 

We  must  also  add  the  $1,876  million  In 
spending  which  was  avoided  aa  a  result  of 
the  President's  vetoes. 

Next,  we  must  add  the  reduction  in  tax 
receipts  which  Increased  the  drain  on  the 
general  fund  of  the  Tr'-.isnry  by  $C65  million. 

F.nnlly,  we  mu-t  add  the  $524  million  for 
increases  In  loan  autnorizatlons  and  reap- 
pro;;riations. 

The  t-rand  total  of  these  additional  itcma 
is  $'J.418  nillUuu,  from  which  the  appro- 
priation decrease:,  of  {.5,660  million  can  be 
deducted. 

Tlie  net  reruU  Is  that  the  l«!t  and  2d 
sessions  of  the  85th  Congress  did  not  reduce 
the  budget,  but.  on  the  contrary,  actually 
approved  increases  amouutUig  tu  $3,788 
million. 

These  actions  of  the  85th  Congress  apart 
from  the  strictly  appro;-rlatlon8  bills  are 
what  mli,'ht  well  be  called  the  back-door  ap- 
proach to  the  Trea.'-ury.  It  is  an  Interesting 
technique,  and  how  it  fools  the  people.  But 
we  are  determined  that  the  whole  story  shall 
be  told  and  that  every  effort  to  bypass  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  to  mislead  the 
people  about  the  budget  will  be  vigorously 
expr  ;;ed. 

Ihls  question  of  bypassing  the  annual  ap- 
proprlarion  process  Is  not  new.  It  has  been 
exilored  over  a  period  of  several  years  and 
Is  alluded  to  In  considerable  detail  in  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  budget  for  1960.  Those 
hearings  were  held  on  the  20th  of  January, 
and  I  am  deli.,'hted  to  note  how  many  Demo- 
craus  are  interested  In  putting  an  end  to  this 
practice  so  that  when  the  fiscal  story  is  told 
to  the  cnurtry.  It  will  be  complete. 

It  Is  quite  evident  from  the  latest  Gallup 
poll  that  the  Nation  overwhelmingly  favors 
economy  In  government  and  a  balanced 
budget.  E^fery  action  and  every  effort  to 
throw  It  out  of  balance  mu.st  be  presented  so 
that  the  people  krow  the  whole  stcry  and 
will  also  know  where  the  full  rcsponElblliiy 
lies. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senator  from  Illinois  di.scussed 
thi.s  matter  with  me.  we  agieed  that  he 
would  dlscu.s.s  the  budget  of  the  85th 
Confrress.  I  should  like  to  go  back  very 
briefly  for  a  minute  to  the  five  Eisen- 
hower budpets.  I  speak  of  the  five 
Eisenhower  budgets  because  we  are  now 
acting  on  the  sixth  budget.  The  budget 
before  Congress  in  the  first  calendar 
year  he  was  in  office  was  not  an  Eisen- 
hower budget,  but  was  actually  a  Tru- 
man bud!?et  which  was  submitted  before 
President  Eisenhower  took  ofSce. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  9  the  Sen- 
ate was  told  that  the  Congress  has  re- 
duced the  budget  requests  of  the  incum- 
bent President  by  a  total  of  $22  billion 
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during  the  years  he  has  been  in  office. 
In  support  of  this  claim  a  table  was  put 
into  the  Record  listing  actions  by  the 
Congress  beginning  with  the  83d  Con- 
gress. 1st  session.  The  table  shows  the 
1953  session  of  the  Congress  decreased 
budget  estimates  by  $12  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  he  $12  billion  cut  was  made — not  in  the 
F.i.senhower  budget— but  in  the  Truman 
budset. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  before 
Mr.  Truman  left  office  in  January  1953 
he  submitted  his  budpet  for  fiscal  year 

19)4. 

It  is  this  budget  which  totaled  $77  bil- 
liun  in  new  appropriations  requests. 

It  is  this  budget  which  the  Congress 
reduced  by  $12  billion 

The  incoming  administration,  und«r 
President  Eisenhower,  did  not  submit  a 
formal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1954.  Prom 
January  20.  when  the  President  took  the 
oath  of  office,  to  July  1,  1953.  there  re- 
mained only  slightly  more  than  5  months 
in  which  to  review  the  huge  Truman 
budget.  There  was  not  enough  time  to 
prepare  an  entirely  new  budget,  to  have 
it  printed,  to  submit  it  to  Congress,  and 
to  give  Congress  enough  time  to  study 
the  budget  before  the  new  fiscal  year 
began.  Therefore,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration presented  its  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1954  on  an  agency- 
by-agency  basis,  as  these  officials  ap- 
peared before  congressional  committees. 

Nevertheless.  A.^^sistant  Budget  Direc- 
tor Rowland  ft.  Hughes,  told  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  June  1. 
1953,  that  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion had  already  reduced  the  Truman 
budget  requests  for  new  appropriations 
for  1954  by  more  than  $3.5  billion.  He 
said  further  reductions  would  be  made. 

It  is  incorrect,  therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  charge  the  $12  billion  cut  by  the 
first  session  of  the  83d  Congress  to  the 
Eisenhower  budget. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  incumbent 
President  has  submitted  six  budgets  since 
he  took  office.  These  budgets  are  for 
fiscal  years  1955  through  1960. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  Senator's  statement.  If 
at  any  time  I  have  contended  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  completely,  totally, 
and  absolutely  responsible  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  budget,  I  stand  corrected.  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
said  so.  but  the  Senator's  statement  is 
correct,  and  I  desire  to  confirm  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  saying  that.  From  what  I 
have  heard  the  Senator  say  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  from  what  I  have  read  in  the 
Record,  he  has  not  made  such  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  refer  to  it  as  the  administra- 
tion budget.  I  realize  that  the  first 
budget  confronting  President  Eisenhower 
was  the  budget  prepared  by  President 
Truman.  President  Eisenhower  made 
numerous  changes  in  it,  and  so  did  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


The  Congress  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 
fiscal  year  1960  budget,  so  that  we  can 
only  compare  congressional  appropria- 
tions against  Eisenhower  budget  requests 
for  the  fiscal  years  1955  through  1959. 
Reductions  in  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  in  these  years  total  $10,603,- 
874,716. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  p>oint  out  that  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  beginning  with  the  79th 
Congress  in  1945,  has  reduced  the  execu- 
tive branch  requests  for  new  appropri- 
ations. 

This  was  true  during  years  of  war,  as 
well  as  during  years  of  peace. 

For  example,  althousth  the  Korean 
war  began  June  25.  1950.  the  Congress 
in  session  at  the  time  was  able  to  reduce 
budget  estimates  by  a  total  of  SI. 9  bil- 
lion. The  following  year,  with  the  war 
going  full  blast,  the  Congress  cut  budget 
estimates  by  $4.7  billion. 


The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Mr. 
President,  is  that,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
the  Congress,  regardless  of  which  party 
was  in  control,  has  managed  since  1945 
to  reduce  the  overall  budget  totals.  This 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress,  and 
Congress  has  indeed  exercised  this  right 
over  the  years. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  compar- 
ing estimates  and  appropriations  by 
sessions  of  Congress  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning 1946  through  1959,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  hearings  on  the  budget  for 
1960,  held  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  86th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  appro- 
priations actions  are  not  the  only  ones 
taken  by  Congress  which  affect  budget 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  the  state 
of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Apart  from  appropriation  acts,  the 
Congi'ess  may  in  other  enactments  in- 
crease the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  incur  obUgations  which  will 
Increase  actual  spending  in  the  future. 

Congress  may  also  enact  laws  which 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  Government 
receipts,  thus  increasing  the  outflow  of 
Federal  funds  and  decreasing  Federal 
income. 

Congress  may  enact  laws  authorizing 
Federal  spending  and  fail  to  vote  appro- 
priations at  the  time  of  enactment.  This 
increases  Federal  spending  but  the  in- 
crease does  not  show  up  in  the  appro- 
priations tables  for  that  particular  year. 

Thus,  while  Congress  reduced  Mr. 
Eisenhower's  five  budget  requests  for 
new  appropriations  by  a  total  of  $10,603 
million,  other  actions  of  the  Congress  in- 
creased Federal  spending  by  a  total  of 
$11,588  million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  the 
Senator  for  Information,  because  he  is 
one  of  the  most  diligent,  thorough  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Did  not  Congress  also  reduce  some  of  the 
budget  requests  made  by  the  President 
for  fiscal  year  1954? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  would  be 
the  budget 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  was 
the  budget  prepared  by  President  Tru- 
man, revised  by  President  Eisenhower, 
and  further  revised  by  Congress. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  would  be 
the  budget  prepared  for  the  first  session 
of  Congress  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  figure  shows 
that  Congress  reduced  the  budget  by 
$12,034  million.  The  net  reduction  in 
that  year,  including,  as  I  stated  to  the 
majority  leader  befoie,  other  congres- 
sional actions,  was  $12,067  million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  addition. 
Congress  enacted  in  this  same  period 
legislation  which  the  President  was 
forced  to  veto.  These  acts  called  for 
additional  Federal  sr>ending  totaling 
$2,825  million. 

In  these  two  areas,  then.  Congress 
voted  increased  Federal  spending  in  the 
amount  of  $14,413  million.  This  was 
$3,810  milion  more  than  the  appropria- 
tions cuts. 

In  addition.  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion   reducing    receipts    by    a    total    of 
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$1,665  million  under  the  five  Elsenhower 
budgets. 

Considering  all  these  actions  by  Con- 
gress affecting  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts, it  will  be  seen  that  the  Congress 
actually  voted  to  increase  Federal 
spending  by  a  net  total  of  $5,475  mil- 
lion— which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  $10,603 
million  reduction  in  the  five  Elsenhower 
budgets  as  claimed. 

The  net  $5,475  million  increase  by  the 
Congress  in  the  five  Eisenhower  budgets 
is  made  up  of  the  total  $6,073  million 
increases  made  by  Congress  under 
Democratic  control  and  the  $598  mil- 
lion net  reduction  by  the  Congress  under 


Republican  control  in  calendar  year 
1954. 

In  1953.  the  Congress,  then  under  con- 
trol of  Republicans,  cut  $12  billion  off 
the  budget  appropriation  requests,  but 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  was 
the  final  Truman  budget  and  not  the 
Eisenhower  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  analyzing  the  actions  of 
the  83d.  84th.  and  85th  Congresses  re- 
lating to  the  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Actions  taken  by  Congress  on  Presuirntial  budgetary  recommendations 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  also  that  my  analysis  is  based 
upon  figures  found  in  a  statement  en- 
titled. "Congressional  Actions  Affecting 
Receipts  or  Expenditures."  dated  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1959.  and  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  when  all  the  collateral 
actions  of  the  Congress  are  considered, 
along  with  the  strictly  appropriations 
actions,  we  see  that  the  Congress  actu- 
ally voted  to  increase  Federal  spending 
by  a  net  total  of  $5,475  million  over  the 
five  Eisenhower  budgets. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  included  in 
his  recapitulation  the  amount  contained 
in  bills  which  did  not  pass:  the  amount 
which  was  saved  by  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  about  19,000  bills  which 
were  intrcxluced? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  figures  do 
not  include  that  item. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Since  the 
Ssnator  has  spoken  about  bills  vetoed 
and  the  amount  saved  by  vetoes,  would 
it  not  be  comparable  to  include  a  state- 
ment that  Congress  also  "vetoed"  about 
19,000  bills  in  the  85th  Congress? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with 
the  majority  leader  that  Congress  by 


failing  to  act  did  not,  of  course,  actually 
appropriate  or  spend  that  money;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  an 
actual  figure  on  that  item,  because  the 
committees  did  not  act  on  many  of  those 
bills. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  But  would 
not  that  amount  be  just  as  relevant  as 
the  figures  which  the  Senator  cited? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No.  I  would  not 
agree  with  that  statement,  because  the 
fi-iures  I  cited  came  from  the  budget. 
They  are  the  actual  amounts  on  which 
Congress  acted.  I  would  read  again  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  five  titles,  be- 
cause I  want  this  to  be  absolutely  clear : 

Actions  on  appropriations.  These  are 
the  figures  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator discussed  when  ho  spoke  of  the 
$5,600  million  cut. 

Other  congressional  actions.  Those 
are  the  actions  which  Congress  actually 
took  on  bills  which  were  signed. 

Next,  expenditures  avoided  by  veto. 
This  was  the  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  bills  pas.sed  by  Congress 
if  the  President  had  not  vetoed  them. 

There  is  also  the  figurev  for  actions  af- 
fecting receipts;  that  is.  what  happened 
to  bills  relating  to  taxes. 

That  would  make  the  net  total  of 
budgetary  actions  on  Eisenhower  recom- 
mendations a  net  increase  of  $5,475 
million.    But  if  we  include  the  action 


on  the  Tniman  recommendations — a  cut 
of  $12,065  million — this  would  leave  a 
net  cut  in  the  budget,  including  every- 
thing, over  the  five  Eisenhower  budgets 
and  the  one  Truman  budget. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  One  combi- 
nation is  a  better  way  to  put  it,  is  it 
not? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 
It  was.  however,  a  Trimian  budget. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  revised 
by  President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  was  revised 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  further  re- 
vised by  Congress.  The  table  shows  a 
net  cut.  for  6  years,  of  $6,592  million. 
This  is  derived  from  an  increase  of 
$5,400  million  in  the  five  Eisenhower 
budgets,  offset  by  $12  billion  cut  from 
the  Truman  budget. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  may  so  presume  from 
his  statement,  the  Senator  is  saying  that 
the  Nation  would  be  better  off  if  Con- 
gress had  never  proposed  to  spend  any 
money  for  any  of  the  various  programs 
to  which  he  has  referred.  I  hope  he  does 
not  suggest  by  his  statement  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  Congress  had 
never  met  at  all  and  never  conceived 
any  new  ideas. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  we  were  to 
go  back  and  analyze  our  actions  in  the 
la.st  5  years,  I  air  certain  the  Record 
will  show  that  I  voted  for  a  number  of 
the  bills  which  Congress  enacted.  I 
would  not  be  truthful  if  I  said  otherwise. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  is  not 
suggesting  that  he,  together  with  the 
rest  of  us,  was  in  error  when  we  did  so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting anything  about  motives.  I  say 
that,  in  most  cases,  the  actions  which 
we  took  were  thoroughly  justified. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  always  captivated  by  the  elo- 
quence of  my  delightful  friend  and  mi- 
nority leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen].  One  of  my 
most  stirring  recollections  is  of  an  oc- 
casion 26  years  ago.  when  the  present 
mmority  leader  made  his  maiden  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Then,  again.  I  recall  the  very  able, 
persuasive  statement  which  the  minority 
leader  made  when  he  nominated  our  be- 
loved friend,  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention m  1952.  In  warm  tones,  the 
minority  leader  nominated  Senator  Taft 
and  warned  the  E>eople  of  the  country 
against  the  error  they  would  make  by 
following  the  advice  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  Mr.  Dewey,  and  sup- 
portmg  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Eisenhower. 

Today.  I  heard  the  minority  leader  de- 
fend the  administration.  He  first  ad- 
mitted that  every  statement  we  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  reductions 
which  Congress  has  made  in  appropria- 
tions is  correct.  He  then  pulled  In  some 
authorizations,  some  vetoes,  some  bills 
which  did  not  pass,  some  taxes  which 
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were  not  levied,  and  some  postal  receipts 
which  were  not  raised  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  after  all.  the  resulting 
figure  was  the  fault  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  performance  re- 
minds me  very  much  of  a  situation 
which  developed  in  our  hill  country  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  depression.  A 
poor  schoolteacher  in  search  of  a  job 
applied  to  the  hill  country  school  board. 
The  members  of  the  board  were  rather 
impressed  by  his  presentation.  He  was 
eloquent;  generally,  he  was  rather  fac- 
tual; he  was  impressive.  So  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  said  to  him. 
"Well,  we  think  we  would  like  to  have 
you  teach,  and  we  would  like  to  retain 
your  services.  But  tell  us  this:  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion,  in  our  com- 
munity, about  geography;  and  we  want 
to  know  which  side  you  are  on.  Do  you 
teach  that  the  world  is  round,  or  do  you 
teach  that  the  world  is  flat?" 

The  eloquent  applicant  responded  im- 
mediately by  saying,  "I  can  teach  it 
either  way."     I  Laur-^hler.l 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  here  today,  not- 
withstanding the  stirring  statement 
which  has  been  made,  the  minority  lead- 
er has  demonstrated  that  lie  can  "teach 
it  either  way." 

First  of  all,  the  appropriations  he  out- 
lined were  reduced  by  the  Congress.  Sec- 
ond, in  the  case  of  the  authorization  bills 
which  were  passed — and  which  thus  re- 
sulted in  having  appropriation  items  go 
in  by  the  so-called  "back  door"  meth- 
od— every  dollar  spent  under  them  was 
approved  by  the  President,  and  most  of 
them  were  voted  for  by  the  minority 
leader.  So,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  do  not  know 
who  is  trying  to  kid  whom. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  we  done 
here?  The  Senator  from  Illmois  has 
lumped  together  some  items  for  ships 
and  shoes  and  sealing  wax  and  cabbages 
and  kings,  and  then  he  has  jumjjed  into 
a  pile  of  authorization  bills,  and  has 
said.  "This  is  how  much  money  the  Con- 
gress overspent  the  President's  budget." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  warn 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
I  trust  will  soon  commence  hearings  on 
a  very  important  matter,  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  faced  with  similar  charges  in  the 
next  few  days.  Last  week  the  President 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  message  in  which  he 
made  a  request  for  an  urgent  supple- 
mental item  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 — 
even  though  the  administration  already 
has  on  hand  for  this  purpose  more  than 
$1  billion.  Now  the  President  says  he 
must  have  immediate  action,  applicable 
to  the  fiscal  year  1959,  for  an  additional 
$3,175  million  of  obligational  authority 
for  the  International  Bank.  He  has  also 
requested,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  an  ad- 
ditional $1,375  million  of  new  obligation- 
al authority  for  estimated  exp<'nditures 
for  the  International  Monetary  Pimd. 

Mr.  President,  when  that  committee 
considers  those  items.  I  know  il  is  going 
to  consider  them  in  the  national  mterest. 
and  it  is  going  to  do  what  it  thinks  it 
ought  to  do. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Caw- 
NON  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Senator 


from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Texas  suggesting  that  the  request  for 
the  International  Bank  would  have  any 
imp>act  on  this  year's  budget,  or  even 
on  next  year's  budget? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No,  I  am 
not.  But  I  am  suggesting  that  after  we 
carry  out  the  President's  request,  we 
may  have  to  defend  ourselves  as  we  do 
today  in  the  case  of  the  Elxport-Import 
Bank  against  charges  of  having  passed 
some  authorization  legislation;  and  we 
may  have  to  defend  ourselves  against 
such  accusations,  coming  from  spokes- 
men of  the  President's  own  party,  be- 
cause we  vote  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's own  wishes.  That  is  what  I  am 
suggesting. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  the  Senator  fiom 
Texas  aprees  with  me,  does  he  not,  that 
the  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
International  Bank  do  not  have  any 
impact  on  this  year's  budget  or  on  next 
year's  budeet? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree; 
and  I  did  not  say  they  would  have  such 
an  impact. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  not  say  the  Senator 
from  Texas  said  that.  I  merely  say 
that  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Texas 
knows  that  they  do  not  affect  the  budget. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  sure? 

Mr.  BUSH.    Yes;  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Very  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Where  will  the  $3 
billion-plus  which  the  President  has  re- 
quested, come  from? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  un- 
derstand, he  is  requesting  obligational 
authority;  and  I  think  that  is  not  a 
great  deal  different  from  a  good  deal 
of  the  obligational  authority  for  which 
we  have  been  criticized  today  by  the 
minority  leader. 

AH  I  wish  to  do  is  point  out  that 
when,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
we  vote  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Government's  guarantees 
in  various  fields.  Senators  are  likely  to 
find  themselves  attacked,  in  a  few  weeks, 
for  having  voted  to  comply  with  the 
President's  requests. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  whether  it 
is  not  true  that  the  President  asked  that 
this  item  be  placed  in  the  1959  budget. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And,  of  course,  the 
1959  budget  has  a  deficit. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    It  has. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Everyone  recog- 
nizes that.  Yet  here  is  an  item  which 
ordinarily  should  have  been  included  in 
the  1960  budget.  But  in  an  effort  to 
balance  the  1960  budget,  it  is  proposed 
that  this  item  be  pushed  back  into  the 
budget  for  the  previous  year,  for  which 
the  officials  know  there  is  a  deficit.  In 
other  words,  if  there  is  to  be  a  $13  bil- 


lion deficit,  a  little  more  will  not  matter 
very  much,  so  they  seem  to  think.  Fur- 
thermore, they  seem  to  take  the  position 
that  such  an  item  will  not  have  to  be 
budgeted. 

They  condemn  us  for  "bringing  things 
in  by  the  back  door";  but  in  this  case 
the  President  brings  this  item  in  by  the 
back  door,  and  attempts  to  slip  it  into 
last  year's  account.     L Laughter.] 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  the  supplemental 
budget  message  which  has  been  received 
from  the  President,  the  Congress  is  re- 
quested to  make  an  immediate  appro- 
priation. We  are  told  that  they  cannot 
wait  for  the  1960  budget,  but  that  they 
must  have  $225  million  at  once  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  and  that  that 
amount  will  be  added  to  the  1959  budget. 
They  are  asking  for  $1  billion-plus  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  losses  sustained  from  the 
sale  of  agricultural-commodity  surpluses. 

Of  course,  it  is  all  right  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $1  billion -plus  for 
this  purpose,  if  someone  down  town  can 
tell  us  how  the  administration  is  going 
to  use  the  local  currencies.  By  such 
means,  local  currencies  will  be  "gener- 
ated" and  "warehoused."  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  "pay  the  rent"  on 
the  "warehouse,"  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  Government  is  having  to  pay 
rent  on  the  wheat  that  is  placed  in 
storage.  Little  attention  is  being  paid 
to  what  is  done  with  the  local  curren- 
cies; but  everything  that  can  be  dump>ed 
into  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 — 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SPARKMAN]  has  said —  will  go 
into  that  budget. 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter  to  this  ad- 
ministration whether  the  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959  amounts  to  $12  billion, 
$13  billion.  $15  billion,  or  $20  billion. 
The  administration's  attitude  seems  to  be 
that  everything  pertaining  to  the  1959 
budget  is  old  hat. 

The  administration  seems  to  say.  "We 
are  going  to  be  Simon  pure  budget- 
balancers  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 !  That 
is  the  only  year  that  amounts  to  any- 
thing. Dump  all  these  other  items  into 
the  1959  fiscal  year  budget.  It  shows  a 
big  deficit,  anyway." 

strangely  enough.  Mr.  President,  fis- 
cal year  1960  happens  to  end  in  a  presi- 
dential election  year,  and  is  the  last  full 
year  for  which  this  administration  will 
be  accountable.  So  Mr.  Eisenhower  says. 
'Forget  about  the  1959  budget,  but  look 
out  for  the  1960  budget." 

The  administration  will  tell  us  how  to 
rig  the  budget  items  so  they  will  not  have 
to  be  counted  in  the  1960  budget,  and  so 
the  'cat  will  be  put  on  the  back"  of  the 
next  President.  The  administration's 
advice  to  us  seems  to  be,  "Kill  the  coun- 
try's progress;  destroy  the  country's 
safety  and  security,  if  necessary;  but 
keep  our  record  on  the  1960  budget  crys- 
tal clear,  because  1960  is  an  election 
year," 

Mr.  President,  evidently  that  is  the 
slogan  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  that 
is  what  all  the  shouting  is  about. 
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When  the  majority  leader  said  that  the 
President's  budget  is  a  political  budget, 
that  description  is  as  accurate  as  any- 
thing could  be;  and  that  statement 
should  be  blazoned  in  neon  light  H  feet 
high,  so  that  all  can  see  it  clearly. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  Just  a 
moment,  Mr.  President. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  what  is 
happening  here,  today.  The  other  day 
we  had  a  preview  of  it  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald,  which  con- 
tained a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  plans  "to  keep  the 
box  score,"  and  is  going  "to  keep  the 
box  score,"  so  it  will  be  able  to  "blow 
the  whistle"  on  the  Congress. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
about  that;  but  certainly  the  Republi- 
can Party  "blew"  the  last  election. 
ILaughter.l 

In  the  last  campaign,  spoks.'^men  for 
the  Republican  Party  charged  various 
candidates  with  being  Socialists  and 
spenders.  And  when  we  stood  them  up 
one  by  one.  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees and  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  let  the  people  look  at  them  and  see 
which  ones  were  the  "Socialists,"  the 
people  gave  their  answer. 

When  we  gave  the  people  the  box  score 
on  appropriations,  what  happened?  Not 
a  single  member  of  the  majority  party 
who  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  failed 
to  obtain  approval  of  the  people,  and  15 
Democratic  Senators  were  elected:  and 
the  people  got  the  Republican  Party 
down  just  about  as  low  as  one  can  get 
It — I  mean  in  numbers.  ILaughter.l 
There  is  an  election  every  2  years.  We 
have  98  Members  of  this  body.  That 
means  32  Members  were  up  for  election 
then.  The  Republicans  now  have  34 
Members  on  their  side  of  the  aisle.  So  I 
think  the  people  understood  these 
charges.  But  in  order  that  nobody  can 
confuse  the  situation.  I  want  to  point  out 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  done. 
He  ha.s  admitted  the  Congress  reduced 
appropriations  by  $22  billion.  He  does 
not  deny  it.  But,  he  says.  Congress 
makes  some  authorizations.  I  do  not 
deny  that.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  learned  the  legislative  proc- 
ess.   We  do  make  authorizations. 

Then  he  says,  "Well,  you  went  in 
some  back  door  and  had  ."^ome  Govern- 
ment guarantees."  The  Budget  Bureau 
said  it  is  like  giving  one's  wife  a  budget, 
and  then  having  the  wife  charge  for 
food.  It  is  not  like  that.  It  is  like  hav- 
ing mon(?y  for  food,  and  then  signing  a 
note.  When  we  do  that  they  say  we  "go 
in  the  buck  door,"  but  we  do  not  go  in 
there  alone.  Who  went  in  the  back  door 
with  us?  The  same  people  who  have 
made  all  the  fuss  about  the  back  door 
today. 

Here  Is  the  emergency  housing  bill. 
It  was  passed  in  a  great  emergency. 
What  was  the  vote  on  it?  Eighty-six  to 
nothmg.  That  was  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident, or  It  would  not  have  been  effective. 
That  measure  was  voted  for  by  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  highway  construction  bill  was 
another  back  door,  but  who  was  elbow- 
ing me  trying  to  get  in  the  back  door? 
Why,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 


himself,  plus  82  of  his  colleagues.    The 
vote  was  84  to  4. 

Where  was  the  President?  He  signed 
on  the  dotted  line,  saying.  "I  approve." 
The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
ByrdI,  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  1,  did  not 
approve. 

I  could  go  on  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
afternoon. 

Here  is  one  bill  for  the  construction 
of  superliners.  I  see  my  friend  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams)  present,  who 
tries  to  economize  on  every  action.  I 
remember  vividly  his  activities  in  con- 
nection with  that  bill  The  vote  was 
41  to  18.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams!  voted  "nay"  on  it.  I 
think  that  was  one  of  the  vetoed  items. 
I  have  before  me  the  rollcall  on  the 
Agricultural  Act.  The  vote  was  62  to  11. 
That  was  one  of  the  bills  referred  to. 

Here  is  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 
The  vote  on  that  bill  was  46  to  36.  A 
good  many  Senators  voted  against  that 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  1  Mr. 
Williams)  voted  against  it,  but  not  my 
beloved  friend  from  Illinois.  He  was  for 
it.  He  was  in  there  at  the  back  door. 
He  must  have  felt  like  the  preacher  of 
the  little  country  church.  The  church 
caught  fire  and  he  got  to  the  door.  All 
the  brethren  were  shoving  and  trying 
to  get  out  the  door.  The  preacher  said 
"The  church  has  got  just  one  door." 
ILaughter.l  That  is  tlie  way  my  friend 
must  have  felt — he  wa.n  trying  to  get  in 
the  back  door. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ttxas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  With  reference 
to  the  last  two  bills  tlie  Senator  men- 
tioned, did  the  Senator  from  Mas.^a- 
chusetts  not  vote  in  the  negative?  I 
believe  I  did  vote  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  certainly 
want  to  see  that  the  Senator  is  accu- 
rately recorded.  If  the  Senator  believes 
he  voted  "nay"  and  wants  the  Record 
to  show  that,  the  Senator's  word  is  all 
I  need  for  it. 

Let  me  refer  now  to  the  Housing  Act 
of  1957,  which  has  been  talked  about. 
That  is  another  "back  door"  approach. 
We  called  the  roll  on  that  one.  We 
ought  to  have  more  roll  calls.  I  wish 
to  announce  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  the  Senate  will  support  me, 
I  am  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  every  appropriation  bill  this  year. 
Do  not  tell  me  votes  en  appropriation 
bills  count  for  nothing.  We  can  see  who 
votes  for  what. 

On  this  housing  bill,  another  back  door 
approach,  the  vote  was  69  to  1.  That 
was  the  Housing  Act  of  1957.  The  one 
negative  vote  was  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  1  Mr.  Casi:  ) . 

I  desire  to  summarize  very  briefly  by 
saying  we  have  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
here.  The  minority  leader  admits  the 
Congress  has  reduced  the  budget  esti- 
mates on  various  bills  by  a  total  of  $22 
billion  over  a  period  of  6  years.  That 
has  been  confirmed  by  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts.  He  has  stated  there 
were  also  some  vetoes.  I  was  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  some  vetoes. 
There  were  20,000    bills    introduced    in 


Congress  during  the  85th  Congress. 
Only  1200  became  law,  so  about  19,000 
of  them  were  "vetoed"  by  the  Congress, 
and  a  half  dozen  or  so  were  vetoed  by 
the  President.  It  Is  enlightening  to 
have  it  repeated,  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  appropriation  situation  one  lota, 
becau.se  it  was  not  what  I  was  talking 
about. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Illinois  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  we  come  in  the 
"back  door."  That  is  true.  All  the 
money  spent  by  the  Government  does 
net  come  through  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  We  have  guarantees.  We 
frequently  make  a  profit  on  these  guar- 
antees. We  have  obligations.  We  fre- 
q\iently  make  a  profit  on  those  obliga- 
tions. But  legislation  like  the  housing 
bill  is  what  is  popularly  referred  to  as  "a 
back-door  approach."  Wc  have  made 
thovse  back-door  approaches,  but  we  have 
made  them  together.  We  have  made 
them  unanimously.  We  have  made 
them  with  the  President's  approval. 
When  we  vote,  in  a  good  many  in- 
stances— not  in  all  of  them — unani- 
mously in  this  Chamber.  I  see  no  basis 
on  which  to  criticize  such  action.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  whole  issue 
was  set  up  in  an  attempt  to  confuse  the 
situation. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  former  Vice 
President  Barkley  used  to  tell  about  the 
cuckoo  clock  a  fellow  had  in  the  hills  of 
Kentucky.  Some  of  his  neighbors 
wanted  him  to  get  rid  of  it  l)ecause  they 
did  not  think  it  was  keeping  good  time. 
He  said,  "It  keeps  good  time."  He  said, 
"When  the  hands  point  at  2  and  the 
clock  strikes  4.  it  is  half  past  6." 
ILaughter.l  That  Is  comparable  to 
what  the  other  side  is  trying  to  say  about 
the  reductions  made  by  Congress  in  the 
appropriations. 

The  85th  Congre.ss  was  a  prudent  Con- 
gress— not  because  we  had  a  margin  of 
two  votes  in  it.  It  was  prudent  on  the 
part  of  both  sides.  I  have  referred  to 
the  policy  of  that  ConRress  as  a  prudent, 
progressive  policy.  Most  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  were  passed  by  unanimous 
votes,  and  those  bills  were  signed  by  the 
President,  indicating  he  approved  the  re- 
ductions we  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
the  President  invited  us  to  cut  his  budget 
estimate. 

I  think  there  is  enough  credit  for  all 
of  us.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  I  did 
not  say  anything  about  the  Republican 
Party.  They  got  themselves  in  this 
mess. 

I  have  found  that  if  one  gives  them 
enough  time  they  will  always  get  m- 
volved.  That  is  what  they  have  done 
now. 

I  have  said  that  the  Congress  would 
look  at  each  appropriation  bill  and 
would  try  to  be  prudent,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
make  two  comments  with  regard  to  what 
the  Senator  has  said  and  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  remarlcs  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  has  now  left  the  Cham- 
ber. 
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My  first  comment  is  with  regard  to  the 
reference  the  Senator  from  Texas  made 
to  the  back-door  procedure.  Such  a 
phrase  is  a  little  bit  of  an  expression, 
that  one  does  not  go  in  the  fiont  door 
but  goes  in  the  back  door. 

Congress  has  a  right  to  do  s  11  of  the 
thmgs  which  have  been  recounted,  and 
has  a  duty  to  do  all  of  these  things,  as 
the  Senator  pointed  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  Senator  fiom  Mas- 
sac'nusetts  simply  says  that  these  con- 
gressional actions  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  are  actions  of  bodies  hiving  an 
obligation  or  a  duty  to  do  as  they  see  fit 
with  regard  to  these  actions,  even  if  it 
does  increase  the  appropriatiDns  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  We  have 
to  take  that  into  consideration  .n  decid- 
ing on  our  actions. 

Furthermore,  with  regard  to  the  86 
to  0  votes,  it  is  necessary  to  con<  ern  our- 
selves with  the  amendments.  The  fights 
took  place  as  to  the  amendment:;.  When 
the  amendments  were  lost,  as  t  ley  were 
lost  in  r.iany  instances,  those  o:  us  who 
felt  that  some  bill  was  loetter  than  no 
bill  voted  for  the  bill,  yet  in  all  instances 
we  did  not  do  so.  as  the  Senaior  from 
Texas  pointed  out  with  resf)ect  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  other  Senators. 

What  I  should  like  to  p>oint  out  to  my 
colleague  from  Texas  is  that  what  I 
should  like  to  have  him  remaik  is  not 
something  as  to  a  back-door  operation, 
but  something  as  to  an  overa  1  opera- 
tion which  has  to  be  considered  in  de- 
ciding what  the  Congress  has  d(me. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  one  observa- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  If 
a  sound  budget  is  a  political  budget  and 
is  a  propaganda  budget,  then  I  am  in 
favor  of  that  kind  of  a  budget. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yi"ld? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yi<^ld  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
long  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  brought  up  the  question  of  a  politi- 
cal budget,  I  think  it  should  be  said  we 
ought  to  face  up  to  the  realities  as  t'ney 
exist  and  not  as  the  administration 
wishes  them  to  be.  The  so-cslled  bal- 
anced budget  is  based  upon  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  President  that  postal  rates 
on  first-class  mail  be  increased  from  4 
cents  to  5  cents:  that  the  Federal  gaso- 
line tax  be  increased  by  I'i  cents;  and 
that  the  interest  rates  paid  by  the  REA's 
be  increased  by  100  percent,  from  2  per- 
cent to  4  p>erccnt.  Only  with  t  lose  "ifs. 
ands.  and  buts"  will  it  be  a  balanced 
budget  of  the  type  which  the  President 
desires. 

I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  b.v  the  at- 
titude of  the  Republican  leader  and  some 
of  his  colleagues,  who  are  taking  the 
.side  of  the  administration  agiinst  the 
Senate,  of  which  they  are  Members,  be- 
cause there  have  been  $22  billion  in  re- 
ductions below  what  the  President  asked 
for.  on  an  overall  basis,  during  the  past 
6  years  of  his  administration  2  years 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  control 
and  4  years  when  the  Democj'ats  were 
in  control.  We  ought  to  be  standing  up 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  instead  of  having 
the  majority  leader  carry  the  burden  for 
all  of  us,  because  this  is  what  the  Con- 


gress has  done,  not  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  done.  The  record  will  speak 
for  itself.  It  is  about  time  that  we  stick 
together  and  brag  al>out  what  Congress 
has  done  in  the  past  6  years,  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  control.  It 
is  a  record  to  be  proud  of  iii£tead  of  to 
be  sniped  at.  such  as  we  are  observing. 
We  ought  to  be  standing  up  and  boasting 
al>out  what  we  did  in  this  body. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  have  no  doubt  that  this  discus- 
sion will  be  healthy  so  far  as  the  budget 
is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  appro- 
priation bills  which  will  soon  be  before 
the  Senate  are  concerned. 

I  should  like  now  to  conclude  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  continues,  will  he  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  A  few  minutes  ago 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
was  talking  about  some  of  the  housing 
programs  which  are  carried  on  under  the 
obligational  authority,  or  outside  the  ap- 
propriations, at  least,  and  it  was  stated 
that  some  of  the  programs  had  made  a 
profit.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  note 
at  this  time  that  housing,  overall,  has 
made  a  profit. 

The  FHA  program,  during  the  20  years 
or  so  in  which  it  has  been  operating,  has 
accrued  a  net  profit  of  nearly  S800  mil- 
lion; and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  during  its  time  of  operations, 
in  providing  a  market  for  the  mortgages, 
has  made  a  profit  of  nearly  S300  million. 
In  other  words,  those  operations  have 
made  a  profit  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars,  and  I  am  speaking  only  of  the 
field  of  housing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
could  include  the  REA  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  include  the  RFC. 
Of  course,  we  have  followed  this  same 
type  of  financing  for  all  the  programs. 
I  have  a  table  in  my  hand  with  regard 
to  our  housing  programs,  which  shows 
how  each  one  of  the  programs  is  fi- 
nanced, thou.^.h  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
to  read  it  all.  Every  sinsle  program 
financed  outside  of  the  direct  appropria- 
tions has  been  approved — and  most  of 
the  programs  have  been  initiated — by 
the  administration  itself.  That  is  the 
way  the  programs  have  been  carried  on. 
We  know  that  is  true  with  respect  to 
many  other  programs. 

I  asree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  said. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  great  deal  of 
what  has  been  said  today  sei-ves  only 
to  confuse  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  will  make  the 
people  critical  of  programs  which  both 
the  present  administration  and  preced- 
ing administrations  have  followed  as 
perfectly  good  practices. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  asked 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  consider  the  President's 
message  and  to  conduct  hearings  which 
will  probably  result  in  this  Government 
taking  on  additional  obligations  pursu- 
ant to  the  President's  request.  I  hope 
we  have  not  reached  a  time  when  we 
will  be  criticized  because  we  comply  with 
such  requests. 

I  do  not  want  to  reflect  on  this  "back 
door"  approach.  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration did  what  was  right  when  it  rec- 
ommended we  take  this  approach  m  sev- 
eral instances.  I  think  Congress  did 
what  was  right  when  we  took  the  ap- 
proach without  the  recommendation  of 
the  administration. 

In  each  instance,  however,  I  would 
point  out  that  every  dollar  spent  was 
spent  pursuant  to  the  approval  of  the 
President,  because  we  have  not  over- 
ridden a  single  veto.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that.  All  of  these  things  the 
Senator  is  talking  about — the  oranges 
and  apples  and  bananas,  adding  up  to 
one  grapefruit — were  considered  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Most  of  those  actions 
were  taken  by  a  unanimous  vote  or 
nearly  a  unanimous  vote.  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  actions  were  taken  with 
the  approval  of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  apolo- 
gize for  that.  I  say  we  reduced  appro- 
priations in  the  Congress  $22  billion  over 
a  6-year  period.  I  am  not  here  to  say 
how  much  we  authorized  during  that  pe- 
riod, because  we  authorized  much  more 
than  we  appropriated.  We  authorized 
some  things  for  which  there  will  never  be 
appropriations.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
puP  the  wool  over  anybody's  eyes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  says  that  the  budget  reflects 
what  is  taken  in  in  the  form  of  taxes 
and  what  goes  out  in  the  form  of  ex- 
penditures. I  agree  with  that  statement. 
If  that  is  the  case,  why  has  the  Senator 
lumped  together  authorizations  which 
run  for  10  years  ahead,  in  some  in- 
stances; expenditures  which  never  did 
take  place;  tax  increases  which  were 
never  made;  postal  bills  which  were  never 
passed ;  and  legislation  which  was  vetoed 
and  never  signed  into  law? 

In  common  with  my  colleagues  of  both 
parties  in  the  Senate.  I  have  a  desire  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  have  tried  to  put 
that  desire  into  effect  by  cutting  the 
appropriations,  and  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  doing  so. 

If  the  President  determines  that  in  his 
Judgment  the  bills  which  we  send  to  him 
from  the  Congress  are  unwise,  then  the 
President  has  the  prerogative — yes.  he 
has  the  duty— to  veto  such  bills.  The 
President  could  have  exercised  that  pre- 
rogative as  to  any  bill  which  the  Senator 
mentioned. 

The  only  thing  I  know  that  Congress 
can  do  about  the  budget  is  to  operate  on 
the  appropriations  requests.  I  believe  if 
we  go  over  each  one  of  the  requests  line 
by  line,  and  base  our  judgment  on  the 
facts  which  are  developed,  the  ultimate 
result  will  satisfy  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 
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Mr.  President.  I  now  shield  to  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Texu  will  permit,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts so  that  the  Senator  may  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Without  my  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  question  and  to 
make  one  brief  comment. 

As  I  understand  the  figures  provided 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of 
1958,  there  are  estimated  expenditures  of 
$144  million  for  1959  and  of  $133  million 
for  1960.  My  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is:  The  receipts,  I  assume, 
go  into  the  General  Treasury,  so  they  are 
not  shown.    Am  I  correct  in  that  belief? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  be  very 
much  interested,  for  the  sake  of  clearing 
the  record  and  making  it  all-inclusive, 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Alabama  show 
what  the  receipts  for  1959  were  imder 
that  act,  and  the  estimated  receipts  for 
1960.  if  he  has  those  figures. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  I  do  not  have 
them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  the 
President's  original  estimate  of  spend- 
ing for  1956,  1957,  1958.  and  1959.  the 
actual  result  of  that  spending,  and  the 
amount  that  was  spent  over  what  the 
President  estimated  would  be  spent. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1959.  the  President 
estimated  that  he  would  spend  $73,- 
900  million.  He  actually  spent  $80.- 
900  million.  He  spent  a  total  of  $7  bil- 
lion over  the  estimate,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1959 
the  Congress  reduced  his  appropriations 
requests. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1958  the  President 
estimate<i  that  he  would  spend  $71.8 
bilUon.  He  spent  $71.9  bilUon,  a  differ- 
ence of  $100  million. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1957  the  President 
estimated  that  he  would  spend  $65.1  bil- 
lion. He  spent  $69.4  billion,  an  increase 
of  $4,300  million. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1956  the  President 
estimated  that  he  would  spend  $62.4 
billion.  He  spent  $66.5  billion,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $4.1  billion. 

0:i  the  basis  of  this  record  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  their  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  precariously 
balanced  1960  budget  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  referred. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  the 
Senaor  from  Alabama  can  answer  my 
question  if  he  will  place  in  the  Record 
the  figures  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  First,  let  me  cor- 
rect something  which  both  the  Senator 
and  I  said  erroneously  a  few  moments 
a<?o.  namely,  that  the  receipts  would  go 
into  the  Treasury.  This  money  was 
made  available  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  and  with  it  that 
Ao.ociation  bought   mortgages.     When 


the  mortgages  are  paid  off.  or  when  it 
sells  the  mortgages,  the  money  comes  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, which  makes  disposition  of  the 
fxmds.  However,  the  program  has  been 
in  operation  for  such  a  short  time  that  I 
dare  say  there  are  no  returns  as  yet. 

The  information  which  the  Senator 
has  may  be  subsequent  to  mine,  but 
according  to  my  information  only  $95 
million  was  spent  up  to  December  31, 
1958,  out  of  $1  billion.  Much  of  that 
sum  would  have  been  committed,  but  not 
yet  spent. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  figures  I 
have  are  estimated  exj>enditures  of  SI 44 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  and  $133 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  knows  how  much  came  in. 
ir.  the  form  of  receipts,  to  offset  those 
figures. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  receipts  would 
be  inconsequential  so  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Massacl  usetts  concluded 
his  questions? 

Mr.  SALTOiJSTALL.  Let  me  make  an 
observation.  On  page  M-4  of  the  1960 
budget  the  figures  for  expenditures  and 
receipts  for  the  past  8  years  are  shown. 
While  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
absent  from  the  Chamber.  I  placed  those 
figures  in  the  Record,  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKCENl.  I  assume  those  are  the 
ri.me  figures  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  wa.s  just  readinr. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Ma-ssachuEctts  has  been  fair  and 
accurate  with  whatever  figures  he  h.as 
handled. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  try  to  be. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Not  only 
does  the  Senator  try  to  be  fair,  but  I  am 
sure  he  is. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
mc.ke  this  comment  to  my  friend  from 
Montana: 

As  I  see  It.  In  connection  with  any 
budget,  the  President  has  a  ri?ht  to  esti- 
mate the  re'.-enues.  the  obligations,  and 
the  expenditures.  Conaress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  raising  taxes.  If  Con- 
gress docs  not  see  fit  lo  do  so,  that  is 
another  matter.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  budget  request  can  be  con- 
sidered a  political  requc:;t.  It  may  have 
political  implications,  but  essentially  it 
is  sound  practice  to  rar.ke  estimates  in 
an  effort  to  keep  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  H;  s  the  President 
requested  that  tax  incre.iscs  be  brought 
about? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Such  a  request 
would  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  as 
yet,  but,  from  conversations  I  have 
heard,  I  assume  that  such  requests  will 
come  In  due  course. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent.  I  think  the  President  not  only  has 
the  right  to  make  estimates,  but  he  has 
the  duty  to  do  so.  and  he  carries  out 
that  duty.  As  a  coequal  branch  of  the 
Government,  we  have  the  right  and  duty 
to  make  our  estimates. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     That  Is  true. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    It  Is  the 
Judgment  of  many  people  that  over  a 


period  of  time  the  administration  has 
made  grcvious  errors  as  to  the  amount  It 
proposed  to  spend.  In  other  words.  It 
spends  more  than  it  estimates  It  will 
spend. 

Sjme  p>eople  seriously  question  the 
optimistic  picture  of  revenue  presented 
in  tliis  year's  budget.  I  do  not  question 
anyone's  motives  or  accuracy.  I  have 
not  heard  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 
but  let  me  cite  an  example.  I  now  read 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  given  before 
the  House  committee.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  to  listen 
to  the  following  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony on  this  subject: 

Mr.  Mahon.  The  effect  of  It  In  thU  caae  la 
not  to  make  any  money  or  lose  any  money 
lor  the  Government  but  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment lock  better  from  a  budgetary  and 
fiscal  standpoint.  Is  that  It? 

Mr.  Stans.  I  think  I  can  answer  you  this 
wny:  TTie  alternative,  sir.  Is  as  you  Imply  to 
shoWiTv  deficit,  to  go  out  and  finance  a  deficit 
by  selling  more  bonds  or  raising  taxes. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Thomas.  Now,  Mr.  Mahon  a  moment 
ago  waa  asking  you  about  PNMA.     Are  you 

not  swapping  some  4  and  4!^  percent  bonds 
for  some  2  and  2'j  percent  bonds?  Do  you 
make  a  calculation  for  thftt  difference  In 
that  Interest,  or  is  there  any  difference  la 
Interest? 

Mr  Stans.  There  Is  a  difference  In  Interest 
rates.  There  Is  also  a  difference  In  the  cost 
of  servicing. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Who  gets  that  difference  In 
the  Interest  rate,  the  buyer? 

Mr.  Stans.   The  owner. 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  the  Government  loses 
If 

Mr  SxAf.-s  There  will  be  a  difference  in  the 
Interest 

Mr.  Thomas.  Will  the  Goovemment  lose 
the  difference  In  the  two  rates? 

Mr.  Stans.  Yes,  but  It  Is  also  relieved  from 
servicing  the  mortgages,  is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr  Thomas.  Well,  yes;  by  how  much  actu- 
ally dix-n  the  t.ixp.aer  l...-e  in  the  deal?  You 
line  a  Government  guaranteed  obligation. 
Of  courre.  It  does  not  n»ceEs.irlIy  mean  to  me 
that  that  obligation  Is  ever  going  to  cost  the 
Government  anything  ber.iu.'-e  most  of  those 
funds  are  repaid.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
rHA  ha.s  ever  cost  the  t.ixp.iycrs  a  penny  yet. 
Their  outside  hablliiy  is  about  $20  billion, 
and  I  think  their  cash  In  bunk  Is  about 
3650  million.  After  some  20  or  25  years  that 
has  not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything,  so  why 
give  away  that  sprend? 

Mr.  Stans.  Kir.  Thomas,  we  are  not  giving 
away  any  spread  b?cause  the  altern.ntlve  to 
this  exchange  in  to  lso\ie  nev,-  debts  by  the 
F'cderal  Government  and  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Issues  long-term  debt  equal  to  the 
length  of  these  morlgigcr>,  as  of  now  It  Is 
pa-.  Ing  at  Ira.'st  4  ncrcont 

Mr.  Thomas  Most  of  FNM-^'s  Is  4'.  and 
5'.. 

Mr.  Stan:.  Yes:  and  they  have  to  be  serv- 
iced and  tr.S  Government,  bondii  do  not  have 
to  b"  serviced. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  Is  rlfh«;  but  FNMA  does 
not  pay  a  full  point  and  a  h.alf  for  servicing 
Its  bonds  anyway. 

Mr  Stans.  I  do  not  know  what  It  costs  to 
service  them. 

I  think  the  Record  should  show  that 
testimony. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu-setta 
if,  as  a  result  of  that  exchange.  In  his 
opinion  the  taxpayer  will  pay  additional 
money. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    As  I  understand 

that  transaction 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  am  not 

familiar  with  It.    All  I  know  Is  what  Is 
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contained  in  this  colloquy.  That  Is  the 
reason  why  I  ask  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  under- 
stand— and  I  am  not  sure  I  am  correct — 
it  is  a  question  whether  one  would  rather 
have  a  Government  bond  as  such  than  to 
hold  an  PNMA  mortgage,  which  may  not 
be  a  very  good  mortgage. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield?  That  is  not  the  question 
at  all. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  may  be  a 
difference  in  interest. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  at  all  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  stated  it.^The 
question  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
has  raised  is  whether  this  transaction  is 
an  actual  budgetary  saving  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  or  an  actual  loss  which  is 
claimed  as  a  saving. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  an  actual  loss  to  the 
taxpayers.  It  is  bookkeeping  leserde- 
main  to  lay  claim  to  a  balanced  budget 
in  this  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Why  does 
the  Senator  think  it  is  done  that  way? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  order  to  claim  that 
the  budget  is  balanced.  It  is  a  phony 
claim  to  make.  It  is  no  more  balanced 
than  the  President's  budgets  have  been 
balanced  for  the  past  3  fiscal  years,  in- 
cluding the  budget  for  this  h.scal  year. 
The  figures  show  that  in  the  last  4  fiscal 
years,  including  the  present  one.  the 
actual  expenditures  have  been  more  than 
$15  billion  in  excess  of  estimated  budget- 
ary expenditures. 

The  budget  presented  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year  is  no  more  balanced  than  is  the 
budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  which 
was  claimed  to  be  balanced  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  A  year  ago 
It  was  claimed  to  be  balanced ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  I  believe  so.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
stated  that  the  budset  has  political  im- 
plications. He  further  stated,  a  moment 
ago.  that  It  was  essentially  sound  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  balance  the  bud.iret. 
No  genuine  attempt  is  made.  The  claim 
Is  made,  instead.  The  proposed  budget 
is  not  balanced.  I  doubt  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  would  rise  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  saying  that  it  is  balanced. 
It  will  not  be  balanced  1  year  from  now. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  intend 
to  get  into  any  argument  on  that  point. 
I  believe  the  President  is  sincere  in  pre- 
senting the  budget.  He  feels  it  is  a  bal- 
anced budget.  What  Congres."^  will  do 
with  it  ultimately,  on  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress ultimately  to  submit  back  to  the 
President.  On  the  item  referred  to.  that 
is  a  very  technical  item 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  First  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  Item  referred  to  is  a 
very  technical  item.  I  believe  that  my 
answer  was  a  reasonably  correct  answer, 
based  on  the  information  that  has  been 
furnished  to  me.   I  do  not  luiow  whether 


I  answered  it  100  percent  correctly.  I 
believe  I  answered  It  correctly,  however. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
if  he  likewise  believes  that  President 
Eisenhower  was  sincere  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  assume  so.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  specifically. 

Mr.  GrORE.  I  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimates.  While  I  do  not  question 
the  sincerity  of  the  President.  I  do  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  the  estimates,  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  people  who  gave  the 
President  the  estimates.  I  am  not  sure 
how  sincere  they  were. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  can  always 
question  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  record  shows  that 
there  will  be  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
$7  billion  more  than  the  budget  estimate 
of  a  year  apo.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  if  he 
assumes  that  President  Eisenhower  was 
sincere  in  presenting  the  budget  for  1958. 
for  fiscal  year  1957,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1956. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Of  course  I  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  take  it  that  he  so  as- 
sumes. The  fact  is  that  the  Presidential 
budget  has  not  been  balanced  in  any  of 
the  4  years,  and  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  no  more  bal- 
anced or  <is  nearly  balanced  as  the  budg- 
et in  anv  of  the  nreceding  4  years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  further  comment.  Of  course 
the  estimate.'-  are  never  the  same  as  the 
figures  actually  come  out.  Sometimes 
the  estimates  are  more  and  sometimes 
they  are  less.  Sometimes  the  expendi- 
tures are  more  and  sometimes  they  are 
less.  The  estimates  are  made,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  and  the  figures  are  submitted, 
somewhere  between  12  and  18  months 
prior  to  the  time  Congress  acts. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 

"Mil-  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Furthermore.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  if  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated the  amounts  requested  by  the 
President,  the  unbalance  to  which  I  have 
referred,  would  have  been  greater. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  full  statement.  If  we  had 
appropriated  the  full  amounts,  we  would 
have  appropriated,  in  the  five  Eisen- 
hower budgets.  $10,600  million  more,  but 
Congress  added  $11,5C0  million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  what 
form? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  the  form  of 
congressional  action. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  book- 
keeping financing,  in  bills  vetoed,  and  all 
the  other  things.  By  adding  all  of  them 
together  we  get  an  Amos  and  Andy 
figure.  That  only  confuses  the  Senate 
and  the  country.  Congress  did  not  ap- 
propriate $10  billion  more.  It  actually 
reduced  appropriations  by  $10  billion. 
There  have  been  added  some  authoriza- 
tions, some  pledges,  and  some  vetoes. 
The  point  I  make  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  a  true  and  accurate  picture  of 
how  much  money  wsis  spent  and  that  the 
Government  will  owe. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  figures 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
brought  out  and  the  figures  that  I  have 
brought  out  show  the  picture.  I  can  get 
those  figures  again,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  included 
authorizations.  There  are  authoriza- 
tions in  effect  for  over  100  years  for 
which  not  one  dime  has  been  expended. 
An  authorization  does  not  make  an  ex- 
penditure. I  referred  to  actual  appro- 
priations. Neither  do  authorizations 
make  appropriations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  appropria- 
tions do  not  make  expenditures. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  statement  I  made 
was  that  if  Congress  had  actually  appro- 
priated the  total  amount  requested  by 
President  Eisenhower,  the  deficits  would 
have  been  greater. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  They  would 
have  been  increased  by  $5  billion. 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  go  back 
to  the  statement  with  respect  to  the 
FNMA  mortgages  in  the  amount  of  $350 
million 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  $335  mil- 
lion, I  believe. 

Mr.  BUSH.     What  is  the  figure? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     $335  million. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  $335  million,  which 
the  Senator  said  is  being  labeled  for 
sale  in  order  to  balance  the  budget.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator — be- 
cause those  mortgages  were  paid  for  with 
taxpapers'  money — if  they  are  sold,  there 
is  no  other  pla'^e  where  they  can  be 
credited,  but  in  the  same  accoimt  to 
which  they  were  charged  originally. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  understood 
that  they  were  swapped  for  Goverrunent 
bonds. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  this  country  if  the  Treasury  were 
able  to  sell  a  good  many  more  of  those 
bonds.  We  have  approximately  $5,400 
million  tied  up  right  now,  in  taxpayers' 
money,  in  those  mortgages.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  move  to  liquidate  some  of  them 
is  a  very  sensible  thing  to  do.  There  is 
no  other  place  where  we  can  credit  the 
income  from  those  mortgages  except  in 
the  place  from  which  they  were  paid. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  welcome 
and  respect  the  opinion  of  such  an  au- 
thority in  this  field  as  the  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  merely  re- 
fer the  Senator  to  the  exchange  which 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Appropriations  between 
that  committee  and  the  Budget  Director. 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  we  were 
trading  2 '  i  percent  for  4  ^2  percent,  and 
that  the  2-percent  difference  was  going 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  some  money.  I 
did  not  testify  to  that  effect.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  evidently  Is  willing 
to  admit  that  it  will  cost  money,  but  that 
we  ought  to  allow  him  something  for 
servicing  the  mortgages.  The  question 
was  asked:  "Will  the  Government  lose 
the  difference  in  the  two  rates?"  The 
answer  was  "Yes." 
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I  do  not  know  who  will  benefit  from  It. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  believe  it  Ifi  very 
beneficial  to  the  taxpayers 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  When  a  losa 
of  2  percent  is  sustained  in  an  operation, 
maybe  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  banlcers. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  beheve  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  taxpayers  to  build  up  a  sur- 
plus in  mortgages  to  the  extent  of  over 
$5  billion,  any  more  than  it  is  beneficial 
to  build  up  farm  products  to  the  extent 
of  eight  or  nine  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator may  be  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  believe  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  condemned  for 
trying  to  get  rid  of  some  mortgages  and 
crediting  something  to  the  taxpayers,  for 
a  change. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
condemning  anyone.  I  do  not  believe  in 
condemnations.  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
demn anyone.  I  am  merely  reciting  the 
colloquy  in  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  shows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  losing  2»2  percent,  and  that 
the  diffeience  between  2»/2  and  4V2  or  5 
percent  can  be  as  much  as  2  or  2 '2  per- 
cent. I  was  reciting  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor's testimony,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  also  the  opinion  of  my 
cherished  friend  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush  J. 

Mr.  V/ILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  into  the  argument  as  to  who 
killed  Cock  Robin.  I  am  sure  a  great 
many  people  feel  that  neither  political 
party  has  strained  any  muscles  in  cutting 
Government  expenditures. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
Senator  Is  right.    I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
make  the  statement  that  there  has  not 
been  a  balanced  budget  In  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  made  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  An5rway, 
to  keep  the  record  straight  what  did  you 
say? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  keep  it  straight. 
Just  what  did  I  say? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  wait  just  a  moment  I  will 
tell  him  since  he  has  forgotten. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware says  he  wants  to  keep  the  Record 
straight. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
say  that  there  was  not  a  balanced  budget 
in  1956. 1957.  or  1958. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
budget  was  balanced  in  1956  and  1957. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  leferring  to  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
what  I  am  referring  to  The  expendi- 
tures in  1956  and  1957  were  less  than 
the  receipts.  The  budget  was  balanced. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  straighten 
out. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  referring  to  the 
Presidential  estimates — the  budgetary 
estimates  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
have  learned  long  ago  that  budgets  are 
not  balanced  by  estimates  made  eitlier 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senitor  from  Dela- 
ware has  taken  a  different  cue.  We 
were  talking  about  budgets  presented  by 
the  President  of  the  Urited  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  of  actual  expenditures  as  they 
are  related  to  our  incomf. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  further  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Te:cas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  De.aware.  I  think 
the  real  answer  to  this  question  is  not 
which  political  party  voted  for  the  most 
cuts  or  which  political  party  talks  the 
loudest.  Actually,  the  question  is  which 
political  party  lived  within  its  income  by 
spending  less  than  the  amount  of 
revenue. 


Going  back  to  1900,  there  have  been 
only  25  times  when  either  political  party 
has  lived  within  the  income  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  the  other  34  years,  the 
Government  has  lived  beyond  its  income. 
During  this  period  there  were  only  II 
times  that  the  Republican  Party  op- 
erated our  Government  at  a  deficit, 
whereas  the  Democrat  Party  operated 
at  a  deficit  in  23  of  the  26  years. 

In  22  years  the  Republican  Party  op- 
erated with  a  surplus.  That  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  estimated 
deficit  of  from  $10  billion  to  $12  billion 
this  year  for  which  the  actual  figures 
are  not  as  yet  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  has  had  control  of  the 
Government  for  26  years  since  1900,  has 
hve<fkwithin  its  Income  but  3  years  out  of 
the  26.  In  arriving  at  the  26-year  figure 
for  I>emocratic  control,  I  charged  the 
80th  Congress  to  tiie  Republican  Party 
since  President  Truman  disclaimed  all 
re.'^ponsibility. 

The  total  shows  that  in  26  years  the 
Democratic  Party's  deficits  amounted  to 
over  $268  billion.  Their  surpluses  in  3 
years  amounted  to  $3,800  million,  leav- 
ing a  net  deficit  of  $265  billion.  That  is 
the  amount  which  the  Democratic  Party 
spent  over  and  above  what  it  took  in 
during  their  26-year  tenure  In  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  years  when 
the  Republican  Party  was  in  control  of 
the  Government — 33  years — in  11  years 
we  had  a  deficit  of  $22,900  million.  In 
the  22  years  in  which  we  had  surpluses, 
we  took  in  $20,800  million  more  than  we 
spent.  Therefore,  our  net  deficit  for  the 
33  years  is  a  little  over  $2  billion.  That 
does  not  include  this  year's  deficit,  which 
could  bring  tlic  amount  up  to  near  $15 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  liave  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  complete 
record  of  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
himself  has  said.  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
any  difference  which  pohtical  party  talks 
the  loudest  about  cutting  the  budget.  It 
is  what  is  actually  done  by  a  party  when 
In  f)ower  that  counts.  The  record  shows 
that  h*  the  last  26  years  when  it  was  In 
power,  the  Democratic  Party  sp<:nt  $265 
billion  more  than  it  took  in. 

That  startling  fact  stands  unchal- 
lenged. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
demonstrated  how  partisanship  can  be 
brought  into  the  debate.  I  havt;  no  ob- 
jection. If  the  Senator  wants  to  go 
back  to  1900.  or  even  to  1800.  that  is  all 
right  with  me.  I  have  never  main- 
tained that  the  Republican  Party  was 
not  concerned  with  dollars.  I  think 
they  are.  I  have  never  indicted  the 
Republican  Party  for  creating  a  deficit 
by  themselves,  or  for  creating  a  surplus. 

I  have  said  that  Congress  as  an  insti- 
tution, over  a  period  of  6  years,  has  re- 
duced the  amounts  In  appropriation 
bills.  I  have  expressed  the  hcpe  that 
we  will  do  the  same  thing  in  the  year 
ahead  of  us. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  go  back  to  1900, 
he  Is  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.  He  can 
go  back  and  discuss  McKinley  and  high- 
button  shoes  and  many  other  things 
which  happened  in  those  days.  He  can 
even  talk  about  Eugene  Debs.  But  I 
am  not  interested  in  getting  into  that 
kind  of  discussion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Texas  tell  the  story  of  my  former 
colleague,  the  late  Vice  President  Bark- 
ley,  about  the  cuckoo  clock.  I  must  say, 
with  all  deference  to  my  late  friend,  and 
the  friend  of  all  of  us,  that  I  am  certain 
no  one  in  my  State  could  ever  be  so 
confused,  except,  perhaps,  by  today's 
debate  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  to  interrupt  him.  he 
has  repeated  the  p>oint  I  attempted  to 
make,  namely,  that  I  thought  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  would  result  from 
dragging  in  the  cuts  in  authorizations, 
the  vetoes,  the  amounts  which  might 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  amounts 
which  were  introduced.  I  think  that 
was  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  that  anyone 
who  has  heard  the  debate  or  who  will 
read  the  Record  will  know  that  it  Is  a 
political  debate  and  will  look  ui>on  it  with 
suspicion. 

Perhaps  my  suggestion  may  seem  ele- 
mentitry.  I  believe  the  debate  can  be 
resolved  by  determining  the  recommen- 
dations which  the  President  made  both 
for  obllgational  authority  and  actual 
expenditures:  and  the  action  the  Con- 
gress took  in  both  fields,  and  then  see 
what  the  result  is.  That  is  my  com- 
ment on  budget  debate  in  past  years. 

Now  I  direct  my  remarks  to  the  present. 
I  do  so  because  we  are  dealing  with  to- 
day's issues  and  because  I  believe  the 
majority  leader  la  a  man  of  resix)nsibil- 
ity  and  a  patriot, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  fzxxn  Kentucky. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  The  President  has  sub- 
mitted a  budget  of  $77  billion.  Some 
of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  said  today  that,  if  it  is  not  political, 
it  is  mirealistic.  What  they  are  saying 
is  that  the  budget  will  not  be  balanced, 
even  if  all  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  accepted.  That  is  what 
they  are  saying. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No ;  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  has  said  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
majority  leader  said  it.  But  the  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee  [Mr.  Gore]  svig- 
gested  it,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  IMr.  Clark].  If  what  they  say 
is  true — that  it  c«nnot  be  balanced — 
then  it  calls  for  even  greater  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  part  of  Congress.  I  must 
say  that  the  responsibility  will  devolve 
chiefiy  upon  the  majority,  because  the 
Democratic  Party  is  in  power. 

During  the  debate  upon  the  two  bills 
upon  which  the  Senate  voted  recently, 
amendments  were  offered,  the  housing 
and  the  airport  bill,  on  our  side,  but  they 
they  had  no  chance  against  the  ma- 
jority side. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
85th  Congress.  Does  he  not  recall  that 
there  was  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  every 
appropriation  bill  in  that  session,  and 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  votes 
were  unanimous? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  am  speaking 
of  today  and  I  am  saying  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  in  power,  and  responsi- 
bihty  falls  on  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  us  live 
up  to  otir  responsibility.  The  Senator's 
party  needs  advice.  If  he  would  simply 
confine  his  advice  to  the  Members  of 
his  own  party 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  speaking  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  because  I  beUeve 
he  is  a  man  of  responsibility.  When  the 
housing  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  himself  urged  a  re- 
duction in  expenditures  proposed  in  the 
bill.  He  said  he  believed  the  amounts 
In  the  bill  could  be  reduced.  I  think 
that  was  a  proper  exercise  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor will  recall  that  in  the  85th  Congress 
that  was  done  time  and  time  again  on 
practically  every  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  few  days  ago,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfixld] 
made  an  excellent  speech,  one  which  has 
been  noted  in  the  country,  upon  the  tre- 
mendous problem  and  possible  danger 
which  the  United  States  Is  facing  In  re- 
gard to  Berlin.  That  brings  up  the 
question  of  defense.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  been  laboring  hard  In  the 
vineyard  to  find  out  what  we  should  do 
about  defense — whether  the  funds  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  are  sufficient. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  before  we  launch  Into  all  other 
kinds  of  expenditures  for  things  which 
we  may  desire,  but  may  be  able  to  post- 
pone, that  we  decide  what  we  need  for 
defense. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is  a  re- 
sponsible man,  I  ask  him  in  all  sincerity. 
Why  would  it  not  be  possible  for  him  to 


bring  before  the  Senate  the  primary 
issue — what  we  need  in  the  field  of  de- 
fense? Then  we  will  be  able  to  decide 
whether  we  can  have  all  the  other  things, 
too,  that  are  being  proposed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  asked  a  very  good  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
take  this  action.  All  of  us  would  feel 
mere  resF>onsible  and  responsibility  could 
be  fixed  on  our  psirties,  if  we  knew  what 
the  necessities  of  the  country  m  defense 
were,  and  had  made  fast  provision  for 
defense. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  constructive  suggestion.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  always  con- 
structive, as  I  have  observed  through  the 
years. 

The  appropriate  committees  of  \he 
Senate  have  been  conducting  hearings 
in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
to  ascertain  what  is  needed.  They  have 
heard  from  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  been 
holding  hearings,  day  in  and  day  out.  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  whether  the 
President's  budget  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  be  increased  or  should 
be  reduced.  I  am  sure  that  committee 
will  make  a  report  as  early  as  possible, 
consistent  with  obtaining  all  the  facts. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  hearings,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  at  which  we 
have  heard  from  almost  everyone  con- 
cerned, begiiming  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
those  who  represent  the  Space  Agency. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  Space  Com- 
mittee will  hold  a  meeting,  at  which  it 
will  appoint  subcommittees  to  go  into 
all  the  authorization  requests  the  admin- 
istration has  made. 

So  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  since 
this  is  early  in  February,  I  cannot  give 
him  any  definite  date.  But,  judging  by 
my  experience,  at  this  time  we  are  fur- 
ther along  with  the  studies  of  this  type, 
in  this  field,  than  we  normally  are;  and 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact — and,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows,  the 
Senate  must  wait  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  act  first  on  appropria- 
tion matters — that  Secretary  McElroy  or 
some  of  his  agents  had  published  in  the 
newspapers,  the  other  day,  a  story  about 
the  number  of  hours  he  had  testified  be- 
fore congressional  committees;  and  I 
observed  that  a  considerable  part  of  that 
time  was  before  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

So  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  comply 
In  spirit,  at  least,  with  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  order  to  set  the  record 
straight — as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  said  he  wished  to  do — let  me 
state  that  what  I  was  referring  to  was, 
not  the  expenditure  budget,  but  the 
actual  outgo,  as  compared  with  the 
President's  estimates.  I  shall  be  glad 
again  to  read  the  figures  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  dispute  about  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  seems  to  have 
been  some  dispute. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1956,  the  Presi- 
dent's original  estimate  amounted  to 
$62,400  million.  The  actual  resiilt  was, 
not  $62,400  million,  or  any  lesser  amount, 
but,  rather,  $66,500  million,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $4,100  million  over  the  esti- 
mate. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1957,  the  Presi- 
dent's original  estimate  was  $65,100  mil- 
lion. The  actual  result  again  was,  not 
a  lesser  amount,  but  a  larger  one — 
namely,  $69,400  million,  or  $4,300  million 
over  the  estimate. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1958  the  President's 
original  estimate  was  $71,800  million. 
Again,  the  actual  result  was  an  in- 
cresise — this  time,  a  small  increase  of 
$100  million. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  Presi- 
dent's original  estimate  was  $73,900  mil- 
lion. The  latest  figures  show  the  actual 
result  to  be  $80,900  million.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams], 
when  the  fiscal  year  closes  there  will  be 
a  deficit  of  approximately  $12  billion  or 
$13  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  point  will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  disputing  those  figures.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Senator  placed  them  in  the 
Record  the  other  day;  and  I  said  then 
that  I  thought  those  figures  were  correct. 
I  did  not  question  them.  I  said  I  recog- 
nized that  the  Congress  had  cut  some  of 
the  appropriation  items.  But  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  say 
the  budget  had  not  been  balanced. 

Of  course,  in  balancing  the  budget,  the 
Items  of  income  are  placed  in  juxtaposi- 
tion to  the  items  of  expenditure.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  authoriza- 
tions. The  expenditures  show  the 
amounts  spent  this  year,  as  a  result  of 
authorizations  made,  whether  made  last 
year  or  the  year  before  that  or  as  long 
as  10  years  ago. 

I  was  not  taking  exception  to  the  fig- 
ures the  Senator  placed  in  the  Record. 
I  understood  him  to  say  at  the  time  that 
the  budget  was  not  balanced  during 
those  3  or  4  years.  I  said  that  if  the 
Senator  made  that  statement,  he  was  in 
error. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  In  complete 
agreement  as  to  the  figures  he  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  two  Senators  have  mis- 
junderstood  each  other. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  I  wish  to  correct 
the  Record  by  saying  that  evidently  I 
misunderstood  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
said  that  several  times. 

But  again  I  say  the  Rkcord  shows  that 
the  budget  was  balanced  2  years  before. 

I  say  that  we  shall  have  a  deficit  this 
year. 

I  repeat  that  I  think  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  can,  if  they  wish,  do  a 
great  deal  of  boasting  about  who  was 
responsible  for  one  appropriation  item 
or  another;  but  the  fact  is  that  both 
sides  could  have  done  better  If  they  had 
tried;  and  I  think  the  American  people 


wish  we  had,  because  during  the  past 
number  of  years  the  deficit  has  been 
built  up  to  $280  billion,  as  the  result  of 
the  expenditures  the  Congress  has  made. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  were  any 
deficits  at  all.  However,  I  repeat  that 
during  the  33  years  of  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, there  were  deficits  in  only 
11  years;  whereas  during  the  26  years 
of  Democratic  administrations,  there 
were  deficits  in  23  years.  ; 

However.  Mr.  President,  talk  will  not 
get  us  anywhere.  Instead  of  talking,  let 
us  cut  down  this  budget,  so  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  live  within  its  in- 
come. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  sacred 
about  a  Presidential  budf^et  which  is  sent 
to  the  Congress.  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment must  live  within  its  income,  regard- 
less of  the  political-party  alle;-;iance  of 
the  President  who  sends  the  budget  to 
the  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield.  In 
fact,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  yield 
the  floor.  However,  at  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  few  minutes  ai^o  our 
friend  referred  to  the  S335  million  of 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
mort':;ages;  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut undertook  to  speak  about  the 
status  of  that  item. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  joined  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  .su-^ resting 
that  the  President's  budc^et  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960  was  not  actually  balanced  in 
accordance  with  good  accounting  proce- 
dure. I  should  like  to  make  this  brief 
statement  for  the  Record:  Tho  $335  mil- 
lion of  Federal  National  MortRace  As.so- 
ciation  mortgages  is  a  capital  as.set  of  the 
Government  which,  if  held  to  maturity, 
will  be  paid  off  in  full.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain revenue  sufTicient  to  show  a  bal- 
anced budget,  it  is  propo.sed  that  tho.se 
mortgages  be  sold— probably  at  a  dis- 
count. The  Government  will  lose  if  it 
sells  them:  and  it  is  not  good  accounting 
procedure  to  sell  a  capital  asset  in  order 
to  balance  an  operating  budget.  I  think 
that  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  one's  face. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh  to  conclude— and 
then  I  shall  yield  the  floor- by  .saying 
that  I  think  the  debate^today  has  been 
a  very  helpful  one.  I  believe  the  Senate 
has  been  informed,  and  I  believe  the 
country  will  be  informed. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  what 
was  said  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  always  is  polite  and  courte- 
ous and  thorough.  The  only  objection  I 
have  to  his  statement  is  that  he  included 
authorizations  and  a  number  of  vetoed 
items  and  other  matters  which  were  not 
Included  in  my  original  statement. 

I  am  glad  we  still  can  disagree  on  mat- 
ters, even  including  the  budget,  without 
being  disagreeable.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  the 
floor. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
turning  to  the  few  matters  which  I  shall 
discuss  briefly.  I  desire  to  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  debate  had  this  after- 
noon on  the  issue  of  balancing  the  budg- 
et. At  every  opportunity  that  I  have  to 
make  this  comment.  I  shall  make  It,  in 
the  hope  that  perhaps  eventually  some 
heed  will  be  given  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  those  in  this  country  who  I 
think  are  unquestionably  our  greatest 
experts  on  budgets.  I  mentioned  them 
briefly  the  other  day.  I  refer  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  tlie  great  industrialists 
of  this  country  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment— most  of  them  Republicans. 

I  am  always  surprised  when  I  listen  to 
my  Republican  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
talk  about  the  budget  issue;  for  from 
their  side  of  the  aisle  we  get  no  comment 
about  a  capital  budget.  One  would  think 
that  those  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
who  are  so  concerned  about  this  issue  of 
a  balanced  budget  would  have  Jomed 
some  of  us  on  this  .side  of  the  aisle  in 
support  of  a  capital  budget  bill  which 
would  present  the  information  to  the 
American  people  about  national  facts. 

The  arguments  by  way  of  subjectivity 
that  were  heard  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  today  are  rather  surprising. 
If  anybody  questions  tlie  President  on 
anything,  one  or  two  of  my  Republican 
colleatrucs  jump  up  and  talk  about  the 
Presidents  sincerity.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
subjective  term.  I  like  to  talk  about  his 
judgment  or  lack  of  it;  and  it  is  his  lack 
of  judgment  on  many  issues  which  ought 
to  be  considered  the  basis  for  fair  debate 
in  the  Senate. 

PRESIDENT    SHorLD    STUDY    nP    ON    CAPrTAt. 

EUDCETINO 

On  the  budget  i.ssue,  the  President  Is 
again  showing  his  gro.ss  lack  of  informa- 
tion or  understanding.  If  he  had  some 
understanding  of  the  budget  problem,  we 
v.ould  hear  something  from  him  that 
would  present  the  facts  about  expendi- 
tures to  the  American  people,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  do  when  we  talk  about  a 
capital  budget. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  the  Pres- 
ident knows  the  difference  between  a 
capital  budget  and  the  kind  of  budget 
he  recommends  to  the  Congress.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  he  knows  that  American 
industry  and  business  is  conducted  on 
the  basi :  of  a  capital  budget,  and  not  on 
the  kind  of  budcet  that  he  is  talking 
about  balancing,  one  which  lumps  to- 
gether administrative  costs  of  Govern- 
ment and  capital  investments.  The  fact 
that  business  uses  a  capital  budget 
.should  impress  the  President  with  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  some  virtues  for 
the  Nation,  too. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
why  my  Republican  friends,  particularly 
my  good  friend  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams  1.  who  is  now  present  in  the 
Chamber,  and  who  is  one  of  the  great 
authorities  here  in  the  Senate  on  all 
fiscal  matters,  docs  not  support  a  capital 
budget.  He  knows  whereof  I  speak  when 
I  point  out  that  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  which  is  composed 
of  great  financiers,  industrialists,  and 
busines.'-men  of  this  country,  are  dead 
rifelit  wiien  they  recommend,  as  they 
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have  since  1947.  the  setting  up  of  a  capi- 
tal budget,  which  would  present  to  the 
American  people  for  the  first  time  the 
facts  about  the  fiscal  condition  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

When  one  takes  Into  account  the  ex- 
penditurea  by  the  American  people  for 
capital  investment— the  revenue-pro- 
ducing, profitmaking  capital  invest- 
menU  of  the  Federal  Goverrjnent — 
which  should  never  be  carried  as  a  part 
of  the  operating  expense  budget,  then 
it  becomes  clear  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  all  this  talk  about  balancing 
a  budget  is  empty  politics — just  empty 
politics. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  Intention  of 
voting,  under  the  catchy  label  of  "a  bal- 
anced budget."  against  investing  Fed- 
eral funds  in  capital  improvements 
necessary  to  promote  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people.  When  we 
invest  in  such  projects,  we  are  not  un- 
balancing a  true  budget.  When  we  sit 
in  this  session  of  the  Senate,  as  I  hope 
we  shall,  and  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  "knif- 
ing" of  some  needed  capital  investments 
so  essential  to  improve  the  economic 
welfare  of  our  people,  we  shall  be 
strengthening  the  fiscal  condition  of  this 
Government,  and  not  weakening  it.  I 
shall  soon  have  my  capital  budget  bill 
ready  again;  It  is  now  being  perfected 
by  fiscal  experts.  When  I  reintroduce 
It  again  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  presenting  a 
proposal  for  a  budget  which  will 
strengthen  the  fiscal  condition  of  this 
country.  I  will  not  be  joining  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  I  will 
be  voting  against  him,  as  he  attempts  to 
postpone  appropriations  for  the  needed 
developments  In  our  country  which  are 
so  essential  if  we  are  going  to  maintain 
a  strong  economy. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  a  President 
of  the  United  States  who  thinks,  for 
example,  that  we  are  helping  the  fiscal 
condition  of  this  country  by  making 
recommendations  which  will  hold  back 
further  the  development  of  the  energy 
resources  of  America.  This  civilization 
of  ours  is  going  to  climb  on  the  energy 
we  produce,  not  on  the  energy  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  prevents  us  from  producing. 
Our  civilization  is  going  to  cUmb  on  an 
expanding  economy.  We  are  not  going 
to  feed  any  fiames  of  inflation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  appropriations  of  that  type. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  is  likely  to 
happen  to  us.  If  we  follow  the  fiscal 
recommendations  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  unemployment  Is  going 
to  increase  again,  because  we  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  see  that  In  connec- 
tion with  a  subject  matter  I  shall  discuss 
shortly.  We  are  a  long  way  from  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  recession. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
a  question  concerning  a  statement  he  has 
made  regarding  the  preparation  of  a  bill 
in  the  form  of  a  capital  budget.  I  have 
read,  not  only  recently,  but  for  many 
years,  the  very  strong  position  taken  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 


about  the  capital  budget  theory.  It  is  a 
very  appealing  matter  to  the  Jtmior 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

As  I  listened  to  this  very  learned  dis- 
cussion, I  wondered  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  translate  the  President's 
present  budget  into  a  capital  budget,  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  what  would  be  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be  easy  to  do 
BO,  and  we  will  do  it  when  the  bill  is  pre- 
sented and  when  we  present  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  bill.  We  can  take 
from  the  President's  budget  the  capital 
investment  Items,  putting  on  those  items 
the  capital  investment  label.  The  Presi- 
dent now  includes  those  items  in  his 
combined  budget,  carrying  them  as 
operating  costs.  When  we  consider  the 
capital  investments,  we  can  easily  see 
that  Uncle  Sam's  budget  is  in  fact  not' 
out  of  balance.  This  is  a  matter  of 
definition,  as  to  whether  the  budget  is 
balanced  or  whether  the  budget  is  not 
balanced. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "bal- 
anced"? Do  we  mean  we  should  include 
the  cost  of  Grand  Coulee  as  an  operating 
expense,  and  have  a  balanced  budget,  or 
that  we  should  take  out  those  expendi- 
tures that  will  be  repaid  and  set  them 
aside  in  a  capital  investment  budget, 
when  we  are  considering  a  balanced  or 
unbalanced  budget? 

Some  of  this  is  nonsense.  The  fact  is 
that  the  President  has  added  up  two  col- 
umns of  figures,  and  he  is  frightening  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  be- 
cause those  columns  do  not  come  out 
even,  as  the  Congress  has  been  appro- 
priating the  money,  we  have  an  unbal- 
anced budget.  The  President  knows  the 
average  citizen  is  not  going  to  put  to  him- 
self questions  dealing  with  such  abstrac- 
tions as  "Well,  what  is  mcluded  in  the 
budget?  Does  the  budget  include  capi- 
tal, revenue-producing  investments?" 

The  answer  is  "Yes." 

When  one  looks  at  the  budget  from 
that  the  standpoint  Instead  of  using  the 
President's  major  thesis,  then  the  budget 
looks  quite  different.  When  one  takes 
out  the  capital  investments  and  looks  at 
them  as  revenue-producing  assets,  as 
wealth  belonging  to  the  American  people, 
the  budget  does  not  look  bad  at  all,  in 
terms  of  "balance."  It  would  look  bad, 
however.  In  that  it  provides  so  little  for 
capital  investments,  compared  to  what 
is  needed. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  made 
this  afternoon  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut about  the  FHA  mortgages.  The 
Senator  said  that,  after  all,  those  were 
taxpayers'  dollars  which  were  invested 
in  the  mortgages.  Those  are  not  lost 
dollars.  We  have  not  burned  up  the 
greenbacks  which  went  into  those  mort- 
gages. Those  mortgages  are  wealth  be- 
longing to  all  the  American  people. 
Why  do  we  talk  about  those  things  as 
though  they  were  Uabilities? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator,  then, 
would  distinguish  between  those  appro- 
priations and  that  type  of  Government 
money  which  is  spent,  for  example,  for 
the  military  for  items  which  may  become 


obsolete,  and  that  type  <rf  Government 
money  which  is  spent  to  Increase  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  reduce 
it  to  a  very  simple  example.  Let  the 
Record  show  that  I  do  not  carry  this 
argument  by  analogy  too  far,  but  it  will 
illustrate  my  point. 

Let  us  consider  as  an  example  the 
household  budget  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Let  us  assume  that  when  the 
Senator  makes  his  annual  bookkeeping 
account  he  finds  that  he  has  a  vacant  lot 
in  Boulder.  Colo.;  that  he  has  $10,000  in 
bonds  in  a  safety  deposit  box  in  a  Denver 
bank;  and  that  he  has  a  farm  in  south- 
east Colorado.  How  would  the  Senator 
include  these  items  on  his  books?  He 
would  include  them  as  capital  invest- 
ment assets.  That  is  what  the  FHA 
mortgages  are,  so  far  as  Uncle  Sam's 
books  are  concerned.  That  is  what 
Grand  Coulee,  Bonneville,  McNary,  and 
all  the  other  great  dams  are. 

We  ought  to  cOTisider  these  items  as 
separate  and  distinct  items.  That  is 
what  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment has  been  telling  us  ever  since 
1947.  hi  its  proposal  for  a  capital  budget. 
That  is  what  the  first  Hoover  Commis- 
sion told  us  to  do.  We  ought  to  consider 
these  things  separately  from  the  prob- 
lem of  balancing  administrative  costs  of 
the  Government  against  income.  It  is 
that  simple,  and  every  corporation  in 
America  does  it.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not. 

This  practice  is  not  limited  to  the  Re- 
publican administration.  I  was  plead- 
ing for  a  capital  budget  when  we  had  a 
Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  further. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
another  question  for  information,  be- 
cause I  think  this  can  be  developed  into 
a  very  interesting  discussion.  I  asked  if 
we  could  have  a  capital  investment 
budget  on  a  comparative  basis  with  the 
President's  budget,  because  I  read  in  the 
Record  the  other  day,  I  believe,  that 
many  mmiicipalities  have  capital  in- 
vestment budgets. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clauk]  pointed  out 
in  oiir  colloquy  the  other  day,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  done  nearly 
so  well  as  many  cities  in  this  country  in 
the  setting  up  of  business-like  budgets. 
When  one  considers  the  budget  account 
of  a  city  one  gets  a  much  more — I  was 
about  to  say  "honest "  but  I  will  say 
"accurate"— accurate  presentation  of 
the  fiscal  facts  than  one  gets  from  tlie 
Federal  budget.  All  I  am  requesting,  in 
urging  the  adoption  of  a  capital  budget, 
is  that  we  set  up  our  budget  in  a  form 
so  that  the  American  people  will  really 
see,  when  they  take  a  look  at  the  budget, 
what  are  the  assets  and  what  are  the 
liabilities. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  continue 
searching  for  information,  because  I 
have  followed  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  on  this 
matter  for  many  years. 

Why  would  the  EVemocrats  not  adopt 
such  a  system?    What  is  the  reason  both 
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administrations  have  failed  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  give  the  Sena- 
tor the  reason.  I  do  not  know  the  rea- 
son. I  will  give  the  Senator  my  surmise. 
In  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government  we  are  creatures  of  habit. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  change  old  habits. 
We  have  done  our  national  budgeting 
this  way  so  long  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  much  interest  in  chang- 
ing it.  I  think  the  Senator  observes  the 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  many  things 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
Senate.  Can  the  Senator  give  me  any 
reason  for  a  lot  of  rules  which  we  have 
and  under  which  we  keep  operating? 
We  are  creatures  of  habit  about  these 
things. 

Could  anyone  really  justify  the  meet- 
ing hours  of  the  Senate  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration? 
Can  they  possibly  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  efficiency?  We  begin  our  ses- 
sions at  12  o'clock  noon  with  half  a 
dozen  Senators  present.  During  tlie 
next  2  hours  we  eat  in  relays.  There  is 
no  orderly,  businesslike  procedure  for 
transacting  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
We  like  to  think  there  is.  If  we  were 
to  bring  in  seme  high  school  seniors  as 
Judges,  we  would  flunk  the  test  of 
efficiency  in  Senate  procedure. 

For  many  years  I  have  proposed  that 
In  the  early  part  of  each  session  the 
Senate  should  begin  its  sessions  from 
Monday  to  Thursday  at  9  o'clock  a.m., 
continuing  until  12:30.  with  a  recess, 
resuming  at  2  o'clock  and  continuing 
until  5.  I  have  advocated  a  rule  of 
germaneness  during  those  hours.  Be- 
ginning at  5  o'clock  we  could  do  our  so- 
called  chore  work  and  discuss  any  item 
other  than  the  basiness  before  the 
Senate. 

Let  any  Senator  make  that  proposal, 
and  see  how  many  votes  he  gets.  Yet 
that  is  the  only  common  sense,  orderly 
procedure  for  any  parliamentary  body. 
People  sit  in  the  galleries  and  cannot 
understand  the  slipshod,  inefflcient  man- 
ner in  which  the  Senate  conducts  its 
business.  It  is  wasteful.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain why  the  Senate  does  so,  except 
that  we  are  creatures  of  habit  and  his- 
toric tradition,  but  that  is  not  efficiency. 
I  make  the  same  explanation  as  to  wiiy 
for  years.  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations  alike  have  not  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  experts  en 
budget  making. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Have  not  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  other  asencies 
of  Government  heard  of  the  requests 
from  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development?  Has  any  administration, 
Dc-mocratic  or  Republican,  ever  Riven 
reasons  for  not  following  this  sensible 
system  of  budgeting? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  nearest  approach 
we  have  made  has  been  recommenda- 
tions for  study. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  And  that  study  has 
b?cn  in  progress  over  10  years,  has  it  not? 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  completed  its 
study  several  years  ago.  So  did  the  first 
Hoover  Commission.  I  think  we  should 
act  on  the  recommendations. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  that  committee 
still  in  existence? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  Of  course  it  works 
on  a  great  many  other  problems. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Do  the  recommenda- 
tions still  stand? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  first  such  proposal 
was  made  in  1947,  when  Paul  Hoffman 
was  Chairman.  I  brought  the  recom- 
mendations to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
1947  and  offered  them.  That  was  one  of 
the  recommendations. 

In  my  judgment  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  the  field  of  taxation  over 
the  years.  I  believe  the  tax  reports  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment are  amonp:  the  best  that  have  been 
made  available  to  us.  We  did  not  follow 
many  of  the  Committees  recommenda- 
'tions. 

I  believe  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  was  very  helpful  to  the 
Hoover  Commission,  in  bringing  about 
the  adoption  of  some  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  bill  and  my 
speech  on  the  capital  budset  will  be 
ready  in  about  2  weeks.  I  shall  Rive  the 
Senator  advance  notice,  because  I  should 
like  to  have  him  present  during  the  dis- 
cussion. Knowing  him  as  I  do.  I  .shall  be 
very  much  surprised  if  I  do  not  find  him 
among  my  partners  in  the  endeavor  to 
have  this  recommendation  adopted. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  Shall  follow  the 
subject  with  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I 
know  that  we  need  some  con.'^tructive 
tliinking  in  this  field,  and  I  hope  we  can 
effectuate  a  change.  I  believe  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
vei-y  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  turn  to  another 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  distin-^uishcd  collea  ,uc,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  [Mr. 
Kennedy!  in  cosponsoring  the  IcRisla- 
tion  he  has  introduced  which  will  make 
certain  amendments  and  improvements 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  In  doing  so.  it  is  my  prolound 
hope  that  under  his  leadership  thi.s  lonn 
overdue  measure,  so  desperately  needed, 
will  at  last  become  law. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  advo- 
cated such  chanr^es  which  I  deem  to  be 
so  necessary  for  the  well-beini,'  of  the 
lowest  paid  American  citizens  and  for 
the  stability  and  health  of  our  national 
economy.  Both  in  1958  and  in  1957  I 
joined  with  other  of  my  distinqiuished 
colleagues  in  introducing  such  lej,'isla- 
tion.  Last  year,  in  a  speech  before  this 
body  on  May  1, 1  noted  that  we  were  con- 
fronted with  two  inescapable  facts— a 
major  recession  and  an  unimaginative 
leadership.  We  are  today  confronted 
with  no  appreciable  improvement  in 
either  of  these  two  conditions.  The  fi- 
nancial pages  of  our  newspapers  have 
only  recently  described  the  slowness  with 
which  the  Nation's  economy  is  recover- 


ing from  its  low  point  of  last  year.  In 
many  States,  large  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed remain  as  a  challenge  to  the 
ingenuity  of  our  free  economic  system 
and  illustrate  a  tragic  waste  of  human 
resources. 

As  I  said  last  year,  the  President's 
program  is  limited  to  a  plea  for  salesmen 
to  sell  harder  and  for  the  consumers  to 
buy  what  they  cannot  afford.  In  its 
plea  for  a  so-called  balanced  budget 
without  regard  to  consequences,  the  ad- 
ministration has  pone  even  further  than 
before  in  its  failure  to  supply  leadership 
in  the  midst  of  what  continues  to  be. 
for  multitudes  of  people,  a  serious  re- 
cession. 

One  way  to  speed  our  recovery  is  to 
build  up  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer.  Confidence,  not  only  to  the 
consumer,  but  also  for  the  business- 
man, large  and  small,  depends  upon  such 
restored  purchasing  power.  This  calls 
for  immediat2  action — not  McKinley 
economic  policy. 

Whenever  we  fail  to  guarantee  the 
worker  a  minimum  wage,  we  risk  the 
possibility  of  denying  him  the  necessary 
purchasing  power  to  satisfy  his  own 
needs,  and  those  of  the  economy.  By 
permitting  employers  the  opportunity  to 
pay  substandard  wages  we  encourage 
them,  in  fact,  to  do  so.  By  paying  sub- 
standard wages,  the  employer  weakens 
the  ability  of  his  employee  to  buy  his 
neighbors  goods  and  services,  to  pay  for 
better  schools,  to  acquire  living  space  so 
that  his  family  may  grow  up  in  human 
dignity.  Not  only  is  the  employee  un- 
able to  meet  a  minimum  standard  of 
living,  but  in  turn,  h.s  neighbor,  from 
whom  he  buys,  becomes  unable  to  pur- 
chase. Thus,  the  vicious  cycle  of  de- 
pression Si^arts  and  runs  its  course. 
Once  a  rcc;>s:-ion  gets  underway,  great 
pre:,iure  is  placed  upon  the  employer  to 
lower  his  was^as.  Shrinking  markets 
mean  layoffs  and  reduced  wages  for 
cmiMoyees. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  introduce  today  estab- 
lishc.  a  floor  below  which  the  free  run  of 
economic  forces  is  unable  to  force  the 
f  ui  Liier  exploitation  of  low-wage  work- 
ers. The  more  people  are  covered  by 
minimum  wage  laws,  the  less  is  the 
temptation  and  the  necessity  for  lower 
rates. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  the 
raioing  oi  the  present  minimum  wage 
from  SI  to  $1.25  is  the  necessity  to  ex- 
tend minimum  wage  coverage  to  large 
numbers  of  hitherto  exempt  wage  earn- 
ers. It  strikes  me  just  as  unbelievable  as 
it  did  last  year,  that  more  than  a  million 
retail  and  service  workers  make  less  than 
a  dollar  an  hour.  Indeed,  that  a  hun- 
dred thou.sand  of  them  make  less  than 
75  cents  an  hour  is  astounding.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  us.  or  indeed  anybody 
we  know  of.  could  support  a  family,  in- 
deed even  one  person,  on  such  remunera- 
tion. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  made  note  of 
the  fact  that  we  will  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  facing  agricultural  em- 
ployees in  separate  bills.  The  farm 
labor  problem,  as  he  .says,  presents  many 
special  complexities  but,  nonetheless,  it 
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is  our  determined  intention  to  press  for- 
ward with  legislation  in  aid  of  the  farm 
employee  with  as  much  sense  of  urgency 
as  that  which  we  will  expend  in  behalf 
of  the  bill  we  are  introducing  today. 

MICKANT   WOKKEKS    NXZD    ATTElfTIGN 

I  digress  to  say  that  while  sitting  here 
chatting  with  my  good  friend  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy  1,  we  were  talking 
about  the  need  for  special  legislation  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  agricultural  em- 
ployee problem,  particularly  the  prob- 
lem of  the  migrant  worker.  Some  of  us 
attended  the  meeting  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  the  other  night,  and  listened  to  a 
discussion  of  the  migrant  workers'  prob- 
lem. Conditions  are  so  sad  and  shock- 
ing that  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  could 
get  the  facts  out  to  the  farm  population 
of  the  country,  we  would  find  a  resound- 
ing rejection  of  any  idea  that  such  con- 
ditions should  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Of  course  what  Is  actually  happening 
Is  that  we  are  asking  the  migrant  work- 
ers to  be  the  contributors  to  a  subsidy  by 
working  for  less  than  a  decent  wage,  and 
living.  In  many  areas,  under  living  con- 
ditions which  are  so  deplorable  that  they 
can  be  characterized  only  as  truly  un- 
American. 

Therefore  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy!  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  when,  m  conversation  with 
me  this  afternoon — and  I  am  sure  he 
will  not  object  to  my  saying  it  on  the 
floor — he  said  that  at  one  time,  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  sug- 
gested we  ought  to  have  some  legislation 
which  would  guarantee  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  wage  being  paid 
In  every  area  of  agriculture  where  there 
was  an  advocacy  of  90  percent  of  parity. 

He  could  not  have  stated  the  matter 
more  clearly.  Of  course  I  am  in  favor 
of  100  percent  of  parity  so  far  as  the 
application  of  the  minimum  wage  is  con- 
cerned. I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
the  minimum  wage  should  not  be  applied 
to  people  who  produce  the  food  of  this 
Nation,  the  same  as  it  is  applied  to  those 
who  produce  any  other  consumer  goods. 

As  I  said,  I  recognize  the  complexities 
of  this  problem  and  the  necessity  of  deal- 
mg  with  it  in  specific  legislation.  In 
makmg  my  statement  today.  I  wish  to 
serve  notice  that  I  shall  participate  in 
the  introduction  of  separate  legislation 
in  the  field  of  minimimi  wages  for  agri- 
cultural employees. 

There  is  Just  one  observation  I  should 
like  to  add  to  those  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  I  have 
heard  much  from  certain  quarters  about 
the  terrible  danger  of  inflation.  In  par- 
ticular, we  have  been  told  that  labor 
should  exercise  restraint  in  seeking 
higher  earnings.  I  would  be  most  im- 
pressed by  these  pronouncements  if  they 
were  accompanied  by  some  evidence  of 
concern  for  employees.  Indeed,  every 
Member  of  this  Senate  would  deplore 
wages  that  are  substandard  and  condi- 
tions of  living  that  are  below  standards 
of  decency.  The  time  has  come,  I  be- 
lieve, to  proceed  promptly  to  correct  wage 
inequities  now  suffered  by  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans. 

I  deem  It  a  high  honor  and  privilege  to 
join   the   Senator    from   Massachusetts 


[Mr.  Kennedy]  In  cosponsoring  the  bill 
which  he  has  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
two  of  us,  and  which  is  being  introduced 
in  the  House  by  that  very  fine  Repre- 
sentative, James  Roosevelt. 

I  now  turn  to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


THE  OATH  AND  AFFIDAVIT  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  became  law  last  year,  I  received  from 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  as  did  all  members  of  the 
Senate  committee,  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  why  that  organization"  opposes 
the  loyalty  affidavit  provision  of  the  act. 
That  provision  was  added  to  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  floor  amend- 
ment. 

This  provision  is  section  1001(f)  (1)  in 
title  X  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  provides  that  no  funds 
"shall  be  used  to  make  payments  or  loans 
to  any  individual  unless  such  individual, 
first,  has  executed  and  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  an  affidavit  that  he  does 
not  believe  in.  and  is  not  a  member  of 
and  does  not  support  any  organization 
that  believes  in  or  teaches  the  overthrow 
of  the  U.S.  Government  by  force  or 
violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitu- 
tional methods." 

Last  December.  I  asked  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  to  prepare  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  of  this  pro- 
vision, discussing  the  need  for  it.  I  also 
asked  that  the  memorandum  include  the 
pertinent  information  on  where  else  in 
Federal  law  such  affidavits  are  required, 
or  where  an  oath  of  allegiance  or  infor- 
mation about  membership  in  such  organ- 
izations described  is  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  doing  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment or  receiving  some  benefits  from 
the  Goverrunent. 

I  pomted  out  to  the  AAUP  that  public 
officeholders,  for  example,  must  take  an 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and 
information  about  activities  in  subversive 
organizations  is  requested  of  applicants 
for  Federal  jobs. 

The  AAUP  then  indicated  that  it  has 
no  objection  to  the  affirmative  oath  of 
allegiance  contained  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  in  section  1001 
(f)(2). 

A  few  days  ago.  Reed  College,  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  turned  down  its  grant  of 
money  for  its  student  loan  fvmd  because 
Its  administrators  object  to  the  affidavit 
requirement. 

The  loss  of  the  $3,349  allocation  to 
Reed  College  for  student  loans  means  a 
great  deal  to  that  institution.  I  know 
the  decision  was  not  taken  lightly  or 
easily.  Nonetheless,  this  school  has 
stood  up  for  a  principle. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  will  act  soon  on  S.  819,  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  repealing  the  affi- 
davit requirement  in  this  act.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  neither  the  oath  nor  the 


affidavit  is  desirable  in  the  act.     Cer- 
tainly the  affidavit  is  not. 

I  hope  the  information  I  have  re- 
quested be  furnished  to  the  committee 
members  by  the  staff  will  give  us  the 
background  on  the  whole  subject,  so  we 
can  proceed  to  consider  the  bilL  It  is 
important  that  a  school  like  Reed  Col- 
lege not  be  penalized  any  longer  for 
standing  up  for  a  principle. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  an  editorial  from  the  Eugene 
(Oreg.)  Register-Guard  of  February  4. 
entitled  "Reed  College  and  a  High  Prin- 
ciple,' and  editorials  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  Medford  Mail-Trib- 
ime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Register -Guard, 

Feb. 4. 19591 

Reid  College  and  a  High  Pbincipli 

Reed  CoUege,  through  Ite  president,  Rich- 
ard H.  Sullivan,  has  tiirned  down  a  $3,349 
grant  from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
scholarship  money,  made  available  tlirough 
the  National  Defense  Educaton  Act,  la  forth- 
coming only  If  beneficiaries  of  this  largess 
sign  loyalty  oaths.  Reed's  president  says  he 
turned  down  the  money  because  "singling 
out  teachers  and  students  as  people  not  to 
be  tnisted  gets  under  my  skin." 

Good  for  Reed.  Perhaps  this  action  will 
call  attention  to  Senate  bill  819,  Introduced 
by  John  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts.  This 
measure  would  remove  the  loyalty-oath  re- 
quirement from  the  act.  It  has  the  support 
of  numerous  Senators,  Including  Richakd  L. 
NrcBERGER,  of  Ofcgon. 

The  Idea  of  the  loyalty  oath  la  a  direct 
slap  at  the  Intellectual  community.  It  Is  a 
hangover  from  the  "know-nothlnglsm"  that 
swept  America  before  the  Civil  War  and 
that  recurs  perlodlcaUy  In  the  form  of 
Ku  Kluxlsm  or  McCarthylsm.  The  target 
In  all  ctises  Is  the  educated  man. 

We  do  not  think  It  can  be  shown  that 
a  loyalty  oath  has  ever,  ever  been  used  to 
trap  a  spy.  Any  spy  worth  his  rubles  will 
sign  anything  if  his  signature  will  help  him 
In  his  dirty  business.  Those  who  refuse  to 
sign  have  been  persons  of  principle  who  ob- 
jected to  being  singled  out  as  unduly  siispect 
because  of  their  professions.  If  refusal  to 
sign  Is  taken  as  an  admission  of  guilt — a 
"fifth-amendment  Communist"  kind  of 
thinking — are  we  to  believe  that  any  really 
subversive  person  would  refuse? 

The  scholarship  program  that  Reed  will 
not  be  a  part  of  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $250  mlUlon  a  year.  It  is  small  pota- 
toes. Indeed,  compared  with  the  farm -subsidy 
program,  which  costs  nearly  $5  billion  a  year. 
Yet  those  who  receive  money  under  the  sub- 
sidy program,  18  times  as  costly  as  the 
scholarship  program,  are  not  asked  to  sign 
loyalty  oaths.  For  all  that  subversion  on 
the  farm  Is  not  a  common  problem.  It  is  Jvist 
as  true  that  It  Is  no  great  problem  In  the 
coUeges  and  universities. 

Oregon,  alone  among  the  States  on  the 
coast,  has  never  required  a  loyalty  oath  of 
Its  professors.  This  Is  due  In  part  to  the 
Intensive  lobbying  In  legislative  halls  in  1951 
by  W.  M.  Tugman,  former  editor  of  this 
newspaper:  Charles  A.  Sprague,  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Statesman;  and  State  Representative 
Earl  Hill.  All  are  Republicans.  They  were 
Joined  by  Democrats  like  Maurlne  Neuberger 
and  Robert  Holmes.  It  was  a  to\igh  battle, 
fought  In  a  year  when  McCarthylsm  was 
riding  high.  They  found  support  for  loyalty 
oaths  in  siirprlslng  places,  but  they  perse- 
vered and  they  won. 
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It  li  fitting  that  Reed,  an  Oregon  college 
which  la  tMdly  in  need  of  all  the  money  It 
can  get.  holds  Ann  to  the  high  principle. 


\ : 


[FnOk  the  8t.  Louis  Poet -Dispatch,  Feb.  6. 
195»] 

Alt  Oam  That  Hxntrs  nn  Natioit 
Reed  OoUege  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  one  of 
the  batter  small  colleges,  has  refused  to 
aeeapt  money  under  the  National  Defense 
■dueatlon  Act  because  a  loyalty  oath  u  de- 
manded of  those  receiving  grants  or  loans. 
This  poattlTe  action  follows  appeals  by  the 
prasUtaati  of  Harvard.  Tale,  and  Princeton 
(or  rapafti  ot  the  oath  provision.  The  As- 
aoclatlon  of  American  Colleges  meanwhile 
Is  polling  Ita  750  members  on  the  question. 
Such  oaths,  said  President  Orlswold  of 
Tale,  "seem  to  represent  a  lack  of  confidence 
In  young  people  and  In  their  future,  as  well 
as  In  the  educational  process  itself.  They 
tend  to  alienate  the  good  will  of  the  loyal 
cltlsens  without  gaining  a  corresponding  ad- 
Tantaga  In  protecting  the  public  agalnat  the 
actlcMU  or  Intentions  of  the  disloyal." 

JCore  concretely,  the  oatn  requirement  Is 
preventing  the  use  of  a  good  part  of  the  $000 
million  made  avsaiable  under  the  legislation, 
and  thus  it  la  delaying  the  training  of  the 
scientists,  mathematicians  and  linguists 
needed  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  After 
all.  thia  law  was  not  passed  merely  to  aid 
education,  but  to  make  educated  persons 
avaUaMa  tor  national  service.  Without  re- 
peal qf  the  oath  requirement,  it  is  partly 
self-dtteating. 


[From  the   Medford   Mail-Tribune,   Feb.   8, 
1959] 

OajscnoNABLz  Lotaltt  Oath 

Moat  Amerieans  are  patriotic,  and  com- 
pletaljr  dedicated  to  the  weUare  of  their  na- 
titm.  They  abhor  this  Nation's  enemies. 
And  many  of  them  cannot  understand  why 
anyone  would  object  to  taking  a  so-called 
loyalty  oath. 

They,  in  their  patriotic  fervor,  would  be 
willing  to  raise  their  right  hands  and  swear 
that  they  never  have,  do  not  now,  and  never 
will,  advocate  the  forceful  or  Illegal  over- 
throw of  the  U.S.  Government. 

And  they  can't  understand  why  anyone 
else  would. 
Let's  look  at  it  this  way: 
If  they  were  applying  for  a  Job.  and  one  of 
the  conditions  of  employment  was  that  they 
swear  they  had  never  beaten  a  small  child  to 
death,  and  will  never  do  so.  they'd  probably 
be  nxad  as  hops. 

"What  kind  of  a  stinking  biun  do  you 
think  I  am?"  would  be  their  rejoinder,  as 
they  stalked  off  In  search  of  a  Job  where  they 
could  hold  up  their  heads  In  pride  and 
dignity. 

It  is  for  very  similar  reasons  that  the  teach- 
ing profession  feels  discriminated  against 
when  asked  to  take  such  a  negative  loyalty 
oath. 

They  have  no  objection  to  a  positive  oath — 
one  in  which  they  declare  they  will  uphold 
and  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
and  theldeals  of  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  lucid  explanations  of  this 
situation  we  have  seen  was  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Sugene  Register-Guard,  which 
•aid: 

"The  Idea  of  the  loyalty  oath  is  a  direct 
slap  at  the  Intellectual  community.  It  Is  a 
hangover  from  the  'Know-Nothlnglam'  that 
swept  America  before  the  Civil  War  and  that 
recurs  periodically  in  the  form  of  Ku  Klux- 
Ism  or  McCarthyism.  The  target.  In  all 
cases,  la  the  educated  man. 

"We  do  not  think  It  can  be  shown  that  a 
loyalty  oath  has  ever,  ever,  been  used  to  trap 
a  spy.  Any  spy  worth  his  rubles  will  sign 
anything  if  his  signature  will  help  him  In 
his  dirty  business.  Those  who  refuse  to 
sign  have  been  persons  of  principle  who  ob- 
jected to  being  singled  out  as  xuiduly  sus- 


pect because  of  their  professions.  If  refusal 
to  sign  is  taken  as  an  admission  of  guilt — a 
fifth  amendment  Conununlst  kind  of 
thinking — are  we  to  believe  that  any  really 
subversive  person  would  refuse?" 

The  president  of  Reed  College.  Richard  R. 
Sullivan,  recently  aanounced  the  college 
would  tvirn  down  a  93.349  grant  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  scholarships,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  beneficiaries  must  take 
a  form  of  the  negative  and  discriminatory 
loyalty  oath. 

Dr.  Sullivan  objected  because  "singling 
out  teachers  and  students  as  people  not  to 
be  trxisted  gets  under  my  skin." 

The  objections  can  be  summed  up  In  two 
points: 

1.  It  is  useless. 

2.  It  is  a  gratuitous  insult  to  an  honorable 
profession. 

That  is  why  teachers  object  to  it,  and  we 
thlnlc  they  are  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  consent  to  have  appear  at  this  point 
my  radio  broadcast  to  Oregon  of  Febru- 
ary 10,  In  which  I  touched  on  this  point; 
and  letters  I  have  received  from  the 
President  of  Oberlln  College,  the  dean 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregron,  the  faculty  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  College  in  Oregon,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors, 
and  the  Oregon  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Radio  Broadcast  or  Senatok  Morse,  Fcbru- 
art   10.   1950 

Fellow   Oregonians.   before   taking   a   brief 
recess  for  the  Lincoln  and  Washington  birth- 
day holidays,  the  Senate  concluded  work  on 
a  very  Important  piece  of  legislation.    This 
was  the  housing  bill,  a  bill  like  the  one  the 
Senate  passed  last  yeiu*  and  which  was  lost 
in  the  House  of  Repn»entatlves  largely  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  opposition  to 
It.     I  was  a  coeponsor  of  the  bill  and.  be- 
cause it  is  so  important  to  Oregon.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  It  briefly  on  this  broadcast. 
Briefly,  here  Is  what  the  new  Housing  Act 
of    1959    provided:    First,  it  revitalized   the 
veterans'  housing  program.     Under  it,  $150 
million  was  added  to  the  revolving  fund  for 
direct  loans  to  veterans  for  homes.    We  had 
figures  from   the   Veterans'   Administration 
showing  a  tremendous  backlog  of  applica- 
tions   for    direct    loans    that   could    not    be 
granted    because    the   money   had   run    out. 
The  bill   as  Introduced  provided  a  fund  of 
$300  million  for  that  purpose  because  that 
is  the  amount  the  Veterans'  Administration 
says  Is  needed  to  take  care  of  this  backlog. 
But  the  cry  of  "economy"  from  the  adminis- 
tration carried  the  day  for  the  forces  that 
wanted  to  cut  In  half  the  veterans'  direct- 
loan  program.    They  reduced  it  to  $150  mil- 
lion.    I  very  much  regret  the  adoption  of 
that  administration  amendment,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that,  since  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives provided  the  neceusary  $300  million  for 
veterans'  loans,  most  of  it  can  be  retained 
In  the  final  bill. 

These  veterans'  loeiia  are  primarily  for 
those  veterans  living  in  rural  or  small  town 
areas  where  credit  for  home  loans  is  not 
readily  available.  It  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  States  like  Oregon,  and  to  our  veterans, 
that  funds  be  available  for  home  loans  re- 
gardless of  the  area  in  which  the  veteran 
happens  to  live. 

I  might  point  out  that  these  direct  loans 
are  above  and  beyond  the  regular  private 
loans  to  veterans  that  are  only  insured  by 
the  Veterans'  Admlnlsti  atlon.  This  Impor- 
tant program  continues  as  before,  except  in 
one  important  respect,  and  that  is  the  in- 
terest rate. 


The  prlvata  sources  of  money  for  bousing 
loans  have  been  on  what  amounts  to  a  fi- 
nancial strike  against  veterans  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  interest  rate  was  fixed  by 
law,  and  they  could  get  a  higher  intarest 
rate  by  lending  to  nonveterans.  As  the 
people  of  Oregon  well  know,  I  have  fought 
at  every  opportunity  against  the  administra- 
tion policy  of  raising  interest  rates.  Higher 
interest  rates  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  decline  In  housing  starts;  they  priced 
homes  out  of  the  market,  so  to  speak.  The 
cost  of  borrowing  the  money  to  build  be- 
came so  high,  so  many  families  who  wanted 
and  needed  new  homes  put  off  the  decision 
to  build. 

We  did  succeed  for  a  time  in  holding  the 
line  on  the  interest  rate  that  could  be 
charged  to  veterans.  But  eventually  lend- 
ers simply  stopped  lending  to  veterans. 
That  unfortunate  situation  was  remedied 
only  in  part  by  the  direct  Government  loana, 
because  these  were  available  only  In  rural 
areas.  This  year,  the  hue  and  cry  for  hlghar 
Interest  rates  on  veterans'  loans  was  louder 
than  ever.  And  by  the  time  the  bill  had 
passed  the  Senate,  the  rate  was  raised  from 
4*4  percent  to  6!4  percent. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  once  again  I  waa 
among  those  who  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment to  leave  the  Interest  rate  where  it  was. 
I  do  not  Ijelleve  in  giving  in  to  this  kind  of 
political  blackmail  on  the  part  of  money- 
lenders and  the  administration.  Svery 
time  Congress  has  given  in  on  the  subject 
of  interest  rates  for  one  particular  type  of 
loan,  it  has  merely  increased  the  preasure  to 
raise  rates  all  the  way  around,  both  at  pri- 
vate and  public  financial  transactions.  Had 
our  amendment  to  hold  the  line  on  voterana 
interest  rates  prevailed,  we  would  then  have 
required  that  mortgages  at  that  rate  be  sup> 
p>orted  at  par  by  the  Government. 

That  would  have  held  the  line  on  infla- 
tionary interest  rates,  and  assured  the  vet- 
erans of  a  source  of  loans,  aa  well. 

We  lost  on  that  round,  and  that  was  one 
deficiency  in  the  bill,  in  my  opinion. 

But  weighted  against  it  are  the  continua- 
tion of  loans  to  veterans,  and  the  extension 
of  the  Federal  Housing,  or  FHA  loan  guaran- 
tees. The  authority  of  FHA  to  guarantee 
nonveteran  loans  had  run  out.  and  in  this 
measure  we  authorized  the  FHA  to  guaran- 
tee an  additional  $6  billion  worth  of  home 
loans  in  fiscal  1959.  and  another  $6  bllUon 
worth  in  1940.  This  does  not  mean  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  putting  up  the  money.  It  la 
only  insuring  loans  totaling  that  amount. 

At  the  same  time,  we  extended  and  im- 
proved the  loans  for  property  improvement. 
ThU  is  the  program  that  enables  American 
families  to  borrow  money  to  repair  or  mod- 
ernize their  homes.  A  great  deal  of  con- 
struction work  has  been  made  possible 
under  this  program,  and  it  is  Important  that 
It  t>e  continued. 

These  were  the  major  provisions  in  the 
housing  bill.  Although  I  believed  the  bUl 
should  have  gone  further  in  providing  for 
slum  clearance  and  public  housing  in  our 
great  cities,  it  will  certainly  have  a  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  the  lumber  industry. 

In  the  conunlttee  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure, it  was  eethnated  that  if  the  bill  were 
enacted  Into  law  before  the  spring  construc- 
tion aeason  begins,  it  could  increase  tha 
number  of  housing  starts  this  year  by 
200,000.  That  would  bring  the  AJinnal  rate 
to  1.400,000  new  homes. 

It  was  also  estimated  that  half  a  million 
new  Jobs  would  be  created  by  the  bill.  A 
great  many  of  these  new  Jobs  would,  of 
course,  be  in  the  Ixmiber  industry. 

That  Is  why  I  cosponsored  this  legislation 
even  though  I  believe  it  had  ac»na  defects. 
Its  overall  Impact  upon  Oregon  and  the  con- 
struction industry  will  be  good.  It  could 
have  been  better,  but  faced  with  ao  much 
opposition  from  the  administration,  it  is  a 
pretty  good  housing  biU. 
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I  took  tlia  time  to  dlaouai  It  today  be- 
cause it  earns  befora  the  Senate  Just  at  tha 
tlnxe  whan  unemployment  in  Oregon  was 
the  higheat  in  tha  Nation.  For  the  first 
week  of  1050.  the  rate  of  tmamployment 
across  tha  Nation  waa  6.2  percent;  but  in 
Oregon  It  was  10.4  percent.  For  the  fol- 
low.ng  week,  the  national  average  of  work- 
ing people  drawing  tbelr  unemployment 
compenaatUm  waa  6  percent;  in  Oregon  It 
was  0.8  percent. 

This  high  rate  at  tmamployment,  la,  of 
course.  In  large  part  seaaonal.  It  reflects  di- 
rectly the  winter  slowdown  in  lumber.  But 
It  also  reflects  the  fact  that  our  Bute  la  tied 
very  cloeely  to  the  lumber  Induatry 

It  is  also  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
as  home  construction  has  revived  and  the 
lumber  industry  haa  retiarned  to  the  levela 
of  production  of  2  and  8  yean  ago, 
employment  has  not  picked  up  at  the  same 
rate. 

The  lumber  Industry,  in  Oregon  and  else- 
where, la  finding  ways  of  turning  out  the 
same  amount  of  lumber  without  rehiring  all 
the  people  it  laid  off  during  hard  times.  I 
do  not  fool  myself  into  thinking  that  this 
housing  bill  will  solve  the  unemployment 
problem  for  Oregon.  It  will  help;  but  it  will 
not  do  the  whole  job. 

We  must  continue  to  renew  our  efforts  to 
diversify  the  industry  of  our  State  and  of  the 
entire  Pacific  Northwest.  In  addition  to 
lumber,  we  must  develop  our  other  great 
natiiral  reeouroes,  that  of  low-cost  water 
power. 

Cheap  power  is  a  great  attraction  to  new 
industry,  and  it  Is  one  wc-  must  take  more 
advantage  of  than  we  have  to  date.  New 
Industry  ualng  low-coat  power  can  tiring  new 
pajrrolla  to  Oregon,  and  relieve  our  depend- 
ence upon  lumber  for  prosperity  and  prog- 


I  pledge  my  continuing  efforta  to  do  what- 
ever is  necesssry  at  the  Federal  level  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

One  additional  item  I  wish  to  mention  on 
this  broadcast  is  one  that  grew  out  of  the 
National  Defense  Bducation  Act  passed  by 
the  Congreaa  last  year.  I  told  this  audi- 
ence about  that  bill  several  times  last  year, 
and  I  believe  It  was  a  great  forward  step  in 
meeting  this  country's  obligation  to  main- 
tain high  educational  standards,  jmrtlcular- 
ly  in  science  and  mathematics. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  added  to  this 
law  on  the  floor  of  the  Sonata  a  provision 
called  the  loyalty  oath.  It  required  all  per- 
sons receiving  any  financial  assistance, 
either  by  loan  or  grant,  to  file  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Bducation  an  affidavit  that  he 
does  not  believe  in.  Is  not  a  member  of  and 
does  not  support  any  organization  that  be- 
lievea  in  or  teachea  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment. 

The  American  Association  of  UnlTsrslty 
Professors  and  the  heads  of  several  of  the 
outstanding  colleges  and  vnlversltiea  of  the 
country  have  denounced  this  requirement  in 
the  law.  They  point  out  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  an  affirmative  oath  of  allegiance 
of  the  kind  taken  by  a  public  official  or 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

But  those  who  would  receive  loana  or 
grants  under  the  bill  are  reqtilred  to  do  much 
more  than  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. And  aa  a  reault.  Reed  College  in  Port- 
land has  turned  down  its  share  of  the  loan 
money  made  available  to  it  under  the  law. 
As  President  Richard  Sullivan  of  Reed  Col- 
lege put  it.  he  turned  down  the  money  be- 
cause, and  I  quote  him :  "Singling  out  teach- 
ers and  students  as  people  not  to  be  trusted 
gets  under  my  skin." 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  leglalation  la 
already  before  the  Congrcia  to  eliminate 
this  requirement  from  the  law.  The  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Bducation  of  the  Senate  X<abar 
Coromlttee,  of  which  X  am  a  member,  in- 
forms me  that  it  expecta  to  take  up  the 
naatter  within  a  very  few  days.   Several  weeka 


ago,  I  had  aaked  the  itaff  of  tbe  oommittee 
to  make  a  study  of  this  provision  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  went  beyond  the  pledgee 
required  of  others  who  receive  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  whether  It  waa  In 
fact  deemed  neceaeary  by  thoee  reaponslble 
for  administering  the  law. 

Since  then,  the  administration  itself  has 
requested  that  the  "loyalty  oath"  be  removed 
from  the  law.  I  hope  thia  will  be  done 
quickly,  and  I  shall  urge  early  consideration 
of  it  upon  my  colleagues  on  the  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Reed  College  and  tbe  many  other  fine  ool- 
legea  and  unlveraitlea  In  Oregon  and 
throughout  the  country  should  be  aUe  to 
set  up  their  loan  funds  Just  as  qiilekly  as 
possible;  they  should  not  be  deterred  from 
doing  BO  becauae  of  their  natural  and  under- 
standable dislike  of  taking  oaths  and  signing 
affidavits  of  this  kind. 

There  are  better  and  more  efficient  ways 
of  keeping  track  of  the  handful  of  conspira- 
tors in  our  cotmtry  than  thia  method  of 
demanding  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students,  teachers,  and  school  administrators 
sign  this  kind  of  affidavit.  I  shall  be  making 
every  effort  to  get  it  repealed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  issues  I 
would  like  to  have  the  time  to  talk  to  you 
about  but  they  will  have  to  be  postponed 
until  our  next  broadcast.  I  do  want  to  say 
that  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  prog- 
ress that  we  are  making  in  this  session  of 
the  Senate.  Already  we  have  passed  the 
housing  bill,  we  have  passed  the  airport  bill. 
I  had  hoped  to  talk  about  that  today.  We 
are  well  on  our  way  to  the  consideration  of 
a  labor  bill,  the  education  bill  is  imder  hear- 
ing, and  my  hearings  on  the  railroad  retire- 
ment bin  of  the  Labor  Committee  are  alMut 
to  I3e  completed.  I  think  that  the  perform- 
ance of  this  session  of  the  Congress  thus  far 
has  Just  been  plain  remarkable. 

This  is  Watnx  Mosbb  reporting  to  you  from 
Washington.  D.C. 

Oaxauir  Colukx, 
OberMn,  Ohio,  Febrtiary  6. 1959. 
Senator  Wathk  Morse, 

Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dsar  Skkator  IfORSx:  I  am  writing  for  the 
faculty  of  Oberlln  College  to  express  strong 
opposition  to  title  X.  section  1001(f)(1)  of 
the  National  Defense  Bducation  Act  of  1058, 
which  reads : 

"No  •  •  •  funds  •  •  •  shaU  be  used  to 
make  payments  or  loans  to  any  individual 
unleas  such  individual  (1)  has  executed  and 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  an  affidavit  that 
he  does  not  believe  in,  and  is  not  a  member 
of  and  does  not  support  any  organization 
that  bellevee  in  or  teachea  the  overthrow  of 
the  VS.  Government  by  force  or  violence  or 
by  any  Illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods." 

0\ir  opposition  la  not  directed  against  the 
oath  of  allegiance  (Utle  X.  sec.  1001(f)(2)) 
which  the  act  includes,  but  only  to  the  fore- 
going quoted  provision  which  is.  in  effect,  a 
teat  oath.  Such  teat  oaths  have  aroused 
resistance  many  times  before  in  the  course 
of  English  and  American  history.  An  indi- 
vidual is  compelled  to  make  a  statement  dis- 
claiming objectionable  aasoclations  and  be- 
liefs in  order  to  gain  the  benefita  of  the 
program.  In  our  view  this  is  unnecessary 
and  unreaaonable. 

The  provision  of  the  oath  concerning  belief 
is  particularly  repugnant.  We  object  to  the 
notion  that  an  individual  should  be  penal- 
ized because  of  a  mental  state  where  no  overt 
act  has  occurred.  We  fail  to  see  how  justice 
can  be  done  in  any  proceeding  to  enforce 
thia  proTlsion  concerning  the  content  of  a 
himuui  mind.  We  agree  heartily  with  the 
late  Justice  Jackaon.  who  aald: 

"Our  forefathoa  found  the  evil  of  free 
thinking  more  to  be  endured  than  the  evila 
of  inquest  or  suppreaaion.    They  gave  the 


itatui  of  almoat  abaohite  IndlTldQal  rlghta 
to  the  outward  meana  of  arpr seeing  belief. 
I  cannot  beUere  they  left  open  a  way  for 
leglalation  to  embazraaa  or  '*"ri**  the  mere 
mental  prooeaaei  by  which  thoee  eKpteaaiona 
of  belief  are  examined  and  formulated , 
This  is  not  only  becauae  individual  thinking 
presents  no  danger  to  society,  but  because 
thoughtful,  bold,  and  Independent  mlnda 
are  eeaentlal  to  wlae  and  oonaldered  aeU- 
govemment." 

Suspicion  directed  at  the  studenta  and 
teachers  In  our  collegea  and  universitiee  la 
completely  unwarranted.  Their  undcratand- 
Ing  of  and  devotion  to  freedom  and  the 
cause  of  democracy  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  group  in  our  society.  We  concur  In  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Bentley  Glass,  president  of 
the  American  Aaaodation  of  Univeralty  Pro- 
feeaors,  who  commented  on  the  teat  oath  as 
follows : 

"If  an  indlvidxial  refuaea  to  sign,  he  ralsea 
a  suspicion  that  he  la  imworthy  of  public 
trust  or  benefit.  If  he  aigna.  he  endoraea 
the  pertinency  of  the  generally  suspicion 
about  him  and  his  kind  which  It  embodies 
in  the  requirement." 

The  stand  now  taken  by  the  Oberlln  fae- 
tUty  against  the  teat  oath  in  the  1058  act 
is  fully  in  accord  with  its  proudeet  tradi- 
tions. In  1952  the  faculty  unanlmoualy 
adopted  a  reaolution  whUdi  included  theee 
statements  relevant  to  the  present  Issue: 

"Times  of  crisis  preeent  aharp  Ohallengea 
to  the  professed  values  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. At  such  times  it  is  tempting  to  meas- 
ure all  things  by  the  rough  standards  of 
unity,  loyalty,  and  orthodoxy.  Ttx»  inevita- 
ble tendency  is  to  reetrict  such  fundamentala 
of  democracy  as  discussion  and  debate,  and 
even  to  make  divergence  of  opinion  a]>pear 
dangerous. 

"The  Ot>erlln  College  faculty  regards  all 
forms  of  Interference  with  intelleetoal  free- 
dom, discriminatory  loyal^ 
ship,  and  other  restrictlona  an.  free 
and  thought  as  inimical  to  tbe 
way  of  life." 

In  view  of  the  objections  and 
tions  stated  above,  we  eameatly  ivqaaat  that 
the  test  oath  incorporated  in  title  X,  aectloa 
1001(f)(1)   of  the  National  Defenae  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  be  Immediately  repealed. 
Unoerely  youra, 

DOMALO    M.    XOTX, 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

TTMifaaajETT  or  Oasooir. 
COLUtGE  or  Ldblal  Abtb. 
Kugene,  Oreg..  February  11, 1959. 
Senator  Wanrx  L.  Moaaa, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknator  Mobsb:  The  department 
heads  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arte  at  their 
meeting  last  week  requested  that  I  write 
to  you  to  ask  your  support  of  Senator  Kzir- 
NCDTlB  amendment  to  repeal  the  negative 
oath  requirement  of  the  National  Defenae 
Education  Act.  As  you  know,  the  act  con- 
tains two  provisions  respecting  the  oath :  ( 1 ) 
An  oath  (or  afllrmation)  of  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  a  disclaimer  oath  that  asks  recipients 
of  loans  or  fellowships  to  declare  that  they 
"do  not  believe  in.  and  are  not  a  membo* 
of  and  do  not  support  any  organization  that 
believes  In  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the 
U.S.  Government  by  force  or  violence  or  by 
any  illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods." 

It  is  the  second  of  theee  to  which  depart- 
ment heads  object  on  the  basia  that  tha 
negative  oath  Is  wrong  in  prlnd^.  that  It 
is  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  afflrmaStfa  ealli 
carried  in  the  act,  and  that  It  aeta  apart  and 
dlacrimlnatea  agalnat  a  nnall  aegBMiat  d 
American  people. 

May  I  add  that  earUer  In  tbe  week.  Daaa 
Charlea  T.  Dtmcan  and  I  Jointly  c^ered  * 
reeolutlon  to  the  faculty  in  support  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment.     Under  our  faculty 
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proTlMloas.  tUlt  rMolutlon  will  not  be  Mtwl 
upon  untU  It  hM  botn  rm«w«d  by  tb«  Mn- 
ftt«  and  la  prwratad  to  th«  faoulty  afaln  at 
iti  Itareh  maatlnff. 

X  know  tbat  you  will  undaratand  tha  poal- 
tlon  (tf  faculty  mambara  on  thla  mattar  aa 
faw  othar  Sanatora  do  and  X  ihall,  ttaarafora, 
craatly  amwaolata  your  afforta  on  our  ba- 
half. 

Slnoaraly  youra. 

Roamr  D.  Clark,  2>«an. 

Lawia  AND  Olakx  Collbob, 
Portland.  Oreg..  December  JO,  1958. 
Senator  Watnx  L.  M oius. 

United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C, 

DiAa  SsNAToa  Moaas;  The  Lewla  and 
Clark  College  Chapter  of  the  American  Aaao- 
clatlon  of  University  Professors  has  unani- 
mously voted  to  urge  the  repeal  of  the  "loy- 
alty oath"  section  1001  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  10S8.  The  national 
A.A.U.P.  has  long  opposed  such  oaths  aa  both 
contrary  to  academic  freedom  and  useless 
to  national  defense.  The  chapter  has  In- 
structed me  to  notify  you  of  this  vote,  and 
to  secure  your  opinion  on  this  section  and 
to  determine  what  specific  steps  you  will 
take  to  remove  this  oath  from  the  law. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  for  a  strength- 
ened anancial  basis  for  higher  education, 
but  we  deplore  the  attaching  of  such  an 
oath  to  this  otherwise  commendable  meas- 
ure. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  O.  Balmer. 
President.    Lewis    and    Clark    College 

Chapter.  AA.V.P. 


AicxitiCAN  Association  or 

UNivmsrrr  Paonssoas. 
Washington,  D.C.  December  19,  1958. 
Hon.  Wathx  Monsm, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washirigtcn,  D.C. 

Dkas  Sknatos  MoasE.  With  this  letter  you 
receive  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  November  1  by 
the  president  and  the  general  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors objecting  to  title  X,  section  1001  (f )  ( 1 ) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  Shortly  after  the  letter  was  sent,  it 
received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
council  of  the  association  In  session. 

You  will  observe  that  no  objection  has  been 
made  to  section  1001(f)  (2)  wblch  calls  for 
an  affirmative  oath  of  allegiance.  Further- 
more, iUthough  not  relevant  to  our  specific 
objection,  I  am  sure  that  many  association 
members  share  my  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  for  the  work  of  the  Congress  in 
this  act  and  other  legislation  beneficial  to 
American  education. 

We  would  be  very  grateful  for  your  opinion 
on  the  dloclaliner  aflldavlt  requirement,  and 
we  hope  that  the  consensus  of  legislative 
opinion  will  bring  about  reconsideration  in 
the  88th  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  P.   Fidleb, 

General  Secretary. 

A  Ln-rca  Sent  to  Meicbehs  of  the  Senate 

liABOa   AND  PtTBLIC  WKLFASX   COMMITTKE   AND 

THx   Housx   Education    and    Labor   Com- 
MTrrra  bt  ths  Omens  or  the  American 

ASSOCIATIOK    OF    UNIVXRSITT    PROFESaORS 

November  1,  1058. 

Dear :  The  American  Association  of 

University  Professors  has  In  mind  petition- 
ing the  Senata  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  86th  Congress  to  re- 
consider the  requirement  of  section  1001(f). 
title  X.  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  19&8,  which  reads: 

"No  •  •  •  fundi  •  •  •  shall  be  used  to 
make  payments  or  loans  to  any  Individual 
unless  sxich  Individual  (1)  has  executed  and 


filed  with  the  Comailaaloner  an  affidavit 
that  ha  doaa  not  ballava  in,  and  la  not  a 
mambar  of  and  doaa  not  lupport  any  organt* 
aatlon  that  ballavaa  in  or  taaohaa  tha  over- 
throw of  the  United  Citataa  Oovarnment  by 
force  or  violence  or  by  any  Hiatal  or  uncon- 
■tltutlonal  methods." 

Thla  dlaolatmer  requirement,  which  will 
apply  to  large  numbers  of  young  people 
seeking  loans,  fellowiihlps  and  grants  to 
carry  on  their  education,  and  to  many 
teachers  and  to  consulting  experta,  seems 
thoroughly  harmful.  It  alnglea  out  peraona 
in  education  as  objects  of  auapiclon;  it  im- 
poses a  "test  onth"  repugnant  to  our  tradi- 
tions; and  it  exposes  ihose  signing  the  affi- 
davit to  the  possibility  of  perjury  prosecu- 
tions resting  on  vag\:e  allegations  or  im- 
proper and  intimidating  inquiries  about 
their  conduct  and  their  beliefs. 

The  affidavit  reqvilrement  appears  cer- 
tainly to  alTect  at  lea.n  these  persons: 

1.  Undergraduate  students  receiving  loans 
(Including  minors). 

2.  Graduate  students  receiving  fellow- 
ships. 

3.  Secondary  school  guidance  and  coun- 
seling personnel  who  attend  training  In- 
stitutes. 

4.  staff  of  language  research  centers. 

6.  Foreign  scholars  teaching  at  language 
research  centern. 

6.  Individuals  receiving  stipends  for  ad- 
vanced training  In  foreign  languages. 

7.  Staff  of  language  Institutes. 

8.  Individuals  attending  language  Insti- 
tutes who  receive  stipends. 

9.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
New  Educational  Media. 

10.  Special  personnel  under  title  VII  (TV. 
radio,  cinema) . 

11.  Members  of  the  Science  Information 
Council. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  believes  that  the  requirement 
which  it  opposes  is  subject  to  the  following 
specific  objections: 

1.  Vagueness:  A  person  required  to  exe- 
cute a  disclaimer  statement  Is  given  no 
guidance  as  to  the  organizations  which  are 
of  the  designated  variety,  and  no  definition 
of  the  support  to  such  organizations  which 
he  must  disclaim.  We  submit  that  it  is  a 
denial  of  due  process  of  law  to  compel  an 
individual  to  gauge  his  conduct  by  such 
vague  criteria,  when  criminal  llabUlty  may 
turn  on  his  action. 

2.  Unconstitutionality  of  the  substance  of 
the  disclaimer:  There  Is  ground  for  grave 
question  concerning  the  validity  of  requir- 
ing a  disclaimer  of  the  sort  specified  In  the 
act,  as  a  condition  of  enjoying  governmental 
benefits.  The  Justification  which  a  major- 
ity of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  to  be 
present  with  relation  to  the  requirement  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  in- 
volved In  American  Communications  Asso- 
ciation V.  Douds,  339  U.S.  382.  Is  of  doubt- 
ful applicability  here.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
vision here  In  question  is  not  in  terms 
limited  to  knowing  supp>ort  of  the  specified 
type  of  organization;  without  such  a  limi- 
tation, the  provision  probably  falls  under 
condemnation  of  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Coxirt  In  Wieman  v.  Updearaff  344 
U.S.  183. 

It  is  difficult  to  leave  unquestioned  legis- 
lation which  borders  so  closely  on  unconsti- 
tutionality In  a  first  amendment  area,  and 
which   may    well   overstep    the   line. 

3.  The  Invldlousness  of  the  requirement: 
A  disclaimer  requirement  or  test  oath  by 
its  nature  cannot  fall  to  be  Invidious.  If 
an  Individual  refuses  to  sign,  he  raises  a 
suspicion  that  he  is  unworthy  of  public 
trust  or  benefit.  If  he  signs,  he  endorses 
the  pertinency  of  the  general  suspicion 
about  him  and  his  kind  which  la  embodied 
in  the  requirement.  SocltJ  safeguards 
should  be  directed  to  specific  dangers;  they 
should   not,   aa   In   this   Instance,   take   the 


form  of  Inescapable  and  unwarranted  derog- 
atory Impltcatlotu  dtractad  toward  a  whole 
olaaa  of  peraona  and  all  Itc  mambara. 

Thla  aaaoclatlon,  with  a  membarahlp  of 
40,000  college  and  university  teachere,  la  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  application 
of  the  diaclalmar  to  education.  In  the  paat, 
the  Federal  Oovernment  hiu  made  available 
numaroua  benefita  to  Indlvlduala  and  organ* 
liationa  whoae  activities  have  been  of  na> 
tionnl  Importance,  and  who  have  had  a 
clearly  eaubllshed  apeclal  need:  rarely  haa 
there  been  a  requirement  of  an  affidavit  or 
statement  disclaiming  subversive  belief  or 
association.  Now,  in  1058,  we  are  shocked 
and  alarmed  to  find  that  students  and  teach- 
ers, when  they  are  to  receive  funds,  are 
placed  in  a  apeclal  category  and  must  enter 
a  humiliating  disclaimer.  The  act  aeenu  to 
say  to  members  of  the  educational  commu- 
nity: "You  are  an  importaiit  part  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  you  have  an  admitted  real  need, 
but  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  fact 
that  you  are  a  particularly  suspect  part  of 
the  population  and  will  have  to  pass  a  spe- 
cial test  that  other  citizens  need  not  take." 
This  Is  a  prejudgment  of  the  teachers  and 
students  of  America  which  we  cannot  be- 
lieve the  Congress  Intended  to  make. 

We  resp>ectf  ully  request  that  you  give  con- 
sideration to  the  objections  stated  in  this 
letter.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  con- 
clude that  the  position  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  is  cor- 
rect and  that  you  will  be  able  to  share  it 
with  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bentlet   Olass, 

President. 
William  P.  Fidlxr. 

General  Secretary. 

American  Civil  Liberties 

Union  or  Oregon. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  February  S,  1959. 
Hon.  Watne  L.  Morse, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  behalf  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  of  Oregon.  I  am  writing  to 
urge  you  to  use  your  infiuence  to  secure  the 
deletion  of  section  1001(f).  Utle  X.  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1058. 
which  provides  for  a  disclaimer  oath  for  all 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  act.  These  Include  i 
young  people  seeking  loans,  fellowships  and 
grants,  and  many  teachers  and  consulting  ex- 
perts Involved  In  foreign  language  Institutea 
and  in  other  activities  authorized  by  the  act. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  haa 
for  a  long  time  opposed  such  negative  dis- 
claimer oaths  on  the  grounds  of  their  vague- 
ness and  the  presumption  of  unreliability 
which  attaches  to  those  individuals  and 
groups  selected  for  this  kind  of  treatment. 
Since  there  is  no  definition  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  are  proscribed  by  the  act  nor  of 
the  term  "support,"  It  becomes  most  diffi- 
cult for  an  individual  to  determine  whether 
he  Is  In  a  f>osltlon  to  subscribe  to  such  an 
oath.  Furthermore,  we  believe  it  most  un- 
desirable to  single  out  for  thla  invidious 
treatment  some  of  the  ablest  and  potentially 
most  valuable  citizens  of  our  country. 

At  a  time  when  public  opinion  is  coming 
Increasingly  to  recognize  the  Importance  of 
higher  education.  It  seems  most  unfortunate 
that  this  kind  of  an  oath  should  be  required. 
The  history  of  such  oaths  indicates  that  they 
do  not  achieve  their  stated  objective  but  may 
Interfere  with  the  attainment  of  valuable 
goals  such  as  those  which  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  seeks  to  implement. 
We  trust  that  you  will  use  your  best  efforts 
to  secure  the  removal  of  thla  obnoxloua 
provision. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JuoAH  BxxaiCAir, 

Chairmun, 


1959 
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Mr.  COOPIR.  JAr.  PrMldant,  wUl  tht 
8«nAtor  yield  f 

Mr.  M0R8I.    Z  yiakl 

Mr.  COOPER.  Z  am  InterttUd  in  th* 
remark!  which  tht  Sanator  from  Oragon 
haa  been  making  with  r««paot  to  tha  affi- 
davit provUlon  in  tha  Dofanaa  education 
Act.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  ahould 
like  to  lay  that  I  am  wholly  In  accord 
u  ith  the  view  of  the  Seaator  from  Ore- 
gon, 80  f ar  aa  the  affidavit  la  concerned. 
I  believe  that  the  Oovernment  ahould  not 
encroach  upon  freedom  of  thought  and 
belief  In  our  universities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  X  serve  on  the  committee 
with  the  distinguiahed  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopsil.  I  not  only  ap- 
preciate his  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion this  afternoon,  but  I  also  wish  the 
REcoap  to  show  that  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, based  upon  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  as  I  know  it  from 
working  with  him  on  the  committee,  that 
was  his  position  last  year  when  the  affi- 
davit proposal  was  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.    I  shared  his  view  then. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  oill  being  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KxNHFDTl  will  be  passed  soon,  and 
that  we  will  eliminate  the  amendment 
that  was  added  to  the  bill  when  it  was 
before  the  Senate  last  year.  It  Is  dis- 
criminatory, and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
university  people  Involved.  It  carries  a 
nasty  Implication.  It  is  uncalled  for.  It 
ought  to  be  repealed,  and  repealed  quick- 
ly at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Sducation  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  is  now  doing  a 
wonderful  job  In  preparing  legislation  for 
Federal  financial  aid  to  the  States  for 
school  construction  and  teachers'  sala- 
ries, and  I  am  delighted  to  extend  my 
full  cooperation  and  as-'ilstance  in  that 
work.  I  do  hope  that  as  soon  as  the  op- 
portimity  arises,  howev*?,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  turn  to  this  problem  of  the 
losralty  affidavit  that  is  a  blot  upon  the 
fine  achievement  of  the  Nati(»ial  Defense 
Education  Act 

Most  req>ectfully.  let  me  say  that  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment  last  year  is 
bringing  the  Congress  Into  disrepute  in 
circles  of  educators  in  this  country. 
They  cannot  imderatand  why  we  seem 
to  go  out  of  our  way  to  inflict  upon  the 
educatora  of  this  oountry  an  affidavit  re- 
quirunent  which  we  do  not  Impose  up<m 
others  who  are  the  beneilclaries  of  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

No  educator  that  I  know  would  be 
unwilling  to  take  the  same  oath  we  take 
when  we  become  Members  of  this  body; 
the  general  oath  of  allcsiance  to  this 
form  of  govenmient  of  ours;  and  our 
swearing  under  oath  our  intention  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. The  correspondence  I  have 
inserted  makes  that  clear.  But  what 
further  oath  should  we  ask?  What 
stronger  manlfeatatlon  of  patriotism  haa 
the  Oovernment  a  right  to  mat  Iroai 
any  cttlsen? 

I  am  not  at  an  aaxprlaed  that  thla 
feeling  of  reaentment  exjata  tn  educa- 
tional drelea  tn  thla  country  because  of 


the  affidavit  raquirament  we  placed  in 
the  bill  durlni  the  ooune  of  the  debate 
to  the  Santte  laat  year. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DZ8TRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPXX>YMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  OF  1835.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Comj)ensatlon  Act  of  1935,  as 
amended. 

The  bill  I  propose  la  the  same  as  the 
blU  which  passed  the  Senate  in  the  84th 
Congress.  In  the  85th  Congress,  the 
Senate  also  passed  an  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  change  which  pro- 
vided for  less  in  the  way  of  benefits  than 
does  the  proposed  legislation.  Since  the 
House  of  Representatives  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  modified  version  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, I  feel,  as  do  the  proponents  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  that  the  Senate 
should  again  give  consideration  to  the 
sounder  concepts  of  unemployment 
compensation  administration  contained 
in  the  earlier  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  are: 

First,  it  increases  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  amoimt. 

Second,  it  changes  the  duration  pe- 
riod for  all  eligible  claimants  to  a  uni- 
form maximum  period  of  39  weeks. 

Third,  it  changes  the  disqualification 
provisions  to  a  straight  6-week  disquali- 
fication, with  no  cancellation  of  benefits. 

The  bill  makes  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount  a  specified  percentage — 
67  percent  of  the  average  wage  of  all 
workers  covered  by  the  existing  District 
Unemplo^nnent  Compensation  law,  as 
well  as  that  of  Federal  employees  who 
are  covered  by  other  legislation,  com- 
puted annual^ — rather  than — a  fixed 
dollar  amount. 

In  order  to  permit  automatic  adjust- 
ments in  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  in 
line  with  wage  trends,  the  bill  provides 
for  aimual  computatiMi  by  the  District 
of  Colxambia  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Board  of  the  average  weekly  wage 
of  workers  covered  by  the  law.  This 
computation  will  be  based  on  repents  by 
employers,  Inchxling  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment atgeneiea. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  does 
not  provide  that  all  claimants  shall  re- 
ceive the  maximum  we^dy  benefit 
amount  or  that  any  claimant  wiU  receive 
67  percent  of  his  own  average  weekly 
wage.  Neither  does  it  change  the  limi- 
tation In  the  presoit  law,  which  limits 
the  worker  to  no  more  timn  50  percent 
of  his  weekly  wage,  or  one  twenty-third 
of  his  wages  m  a  calendar  quarter. 

Tbe  bill  providea  that  all  claimants 
who  are  eligible  for  benefits  will  be  able 
to  draw  39  weeks  of  benefits  if  they  re- 
main unemployed  for  that  long  a  period. 
During  the  period  of  unemployment,  the 
worker  would,  of  course,  be  required  to 
be  able  to  work,  to  be  available  for  work, 
and  to  accept  suitable  work  when  of- 
fered to  him.  In  abort,  the  benefits  wiU 
be  payable  for  the  full  period  cmly  If 


the  workar'a  imamploymant  la  due  to  tha 
laak  of  ""O****^  ifth  oDDortunitlaa. 

under  tht  pratant  kw.  H  watks  la  tha 

]fwf^i^^^^^i!^  ffjg  moat  UBanplovad.  al" 
though  aome  get  aubatanttally  laaa  ba- 
oauae  of  an  earnings  fonnula.  In  addi- 
tion to  lengthening  the  benefit  period  of 
38  weeks,  the  blU  win  eUmlnata  the  lim- 
iting formula. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
aent  that  the  text  of  tha  blU  be  printed 
at  thla  pomt  m  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  blU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

The  bill  (S.  1074)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1935.  as  amended,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sevate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act,  approved  Au- 
gust 28, 1935  (49  Stat.  946) ,  as  amended  (title 
45,  ch.  3.  D.C.  Code,  1951  edition;  68  Stat. 
993 ) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Tbe  weekly  benefit  amount  of  any 
Individual  qualified  therefore  under  section 
7(c)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of  the  following:  (1)  One  twenty-third  of 
the  amount  of  his  earnings  for  the  quarter 
In  his  base  period  In  which  his  earnings  were 
the  highest,  or  (2)  67  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age weeltly  earnings  of  all  Individuals  per- 
forming service  which  constitutes  employ- 
ment (as  defined  in  section  1(b) )  and  of  all 
individuals  performing  service  which.  If  such 
service  were  not  performed  In  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  whoUy  owned 
Instriimentallty  thereof,  would  constitute 
employment  (as  defined  tn  section  1(b) )  for 
the  latest  year  for  which  such  average  weekly 
earnings  have  been  computed.  Such  average 
weekly  etunlngs  shall  be  computed  annually 
on  the  basis  of  reports  of  earnings  and  em- 
ployment by  all  employers  and  by  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  arrtwd  at  by  dividing  tbe 
total  earnings  paid  to  an  Individuals  referred 
to  in  clauae  (2)  of  this  aubaectlon  during  the 
last  completed  calendar  year  for  vlilch  re- 
ports have  been  received  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  four  and  one-third  times  the  total 
monthly  eznplo3rment  of  such  Individuals 
for  such  period.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  tbe  term  'earnings'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  tbat  assigned  to  sucb  term 
m  section  1(d).  All  departments,  agencies, 
and  wholly  owned  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  shall  submit  reports  to  the 
Board  containing  sucU  InTonnatlon  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  tn*  determination  re- 
quired by  thla  ■nbaection.'* 

(b)  Section  7  (c)  d  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  To  qxiailfy  for  benefits  aa  Indlvldaal 
must  have  (1)  been  paid  wafes  for  employ- 
ment of  not  leaa  than  S130  In  on*  quarter  in 
his  base  period.  (2)  been  paid  wages  for  em- 
ployment In  not  less  than  two  quarters  In 
such  period,  and  (S)  earned  during  such 
period  wages  the  total  amount  of  whteh  la 
equal  to  at  least  on*  and  ona-haU  tlmaa  the 
amount  of  his  wages  for  tha  quarter  In  such 
period  tn  wtilch  his  wages  ware  the  highest. 
Ifotwltheteadliig  the  prorMons ef  eleoee  (8). 
any  otbarwlae  quattOMl  InaivUwal  tta  total 
amount  Of  whose  wages  dnlag  sadi  psclod  Is 
laas  than  the  amouat  required  to  hmw  bean 
earned  during  aoeh  period  under  aooh  okauaa 
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may  qunllfy  for  bsneflts  U  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amoxuit  so  required  to  have  been 
earned  and  the  total  amount  of  hla  wagea 
during  such  period  does  not  exceed  970,  but 
the  amount  of  hla  weekly  benefit,  aa  com- 
puted under  section  7(b) ,  shall  be  reduced  by 
•1  If  such  difference  does  not  exceed  $36  or 
by  ta  If  such  difference  Is  more  than  936. " 

(c)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Any  otherwise  eligible  Individual 
shall  be  entitled  during  any  benefit  year  to  a 
total  amount  of  benefits  equal  to  thirty-nine 
times  hla  weekly  benefit  amount:  Provided, 
That  such  total  amount  of  benefits,  if  not  a 
multiple  of  one  dollar,  shall  be  computed  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  one  dollar." 

(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  An  individual  who  has  left  his  most 
recent  work  voluntarily  without  good  cause. 
as  determined  by  the  Board  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  it,  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
benefits  with  respect  to  the  week  in  which 
such  leaving  occurred  and  with  respect  to 
the  six  consecutive  weeks  of  unemployment 
which  immediately  follow  such  week. 

"(b)  An  individual  who  has  been  dis- 
charged for  misconduct  occurring  in  the 
course  of  his  most  recent  work  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  benefits  with  respect  to  the  week  in  which 
such  discharge  occurred  and  for  the  six  weeks 
of  consecutive  unemployment  immediately 
following  such  week. 

"(c)  If  an  individual  otherwise  eligible  for 
benefits  fails,  without  good  cause  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  it,  either  to  apply  for  new  work 
found  by  the  Board  to  be  suitable  when  noti- 
fied by  any  employment  oiBce.  or  to  accept 
any  suitable  work  when  offered  to  him  by  any 
employment  office,  hla  union  hiring  hall,  or 
any  employer  direct,  he  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  benefits  with  respect  to  the  week  In 
which  such  failure  occurred  and  with  respect 
to  the  six  consecutive  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment which  immediately  follow  such  week. 
In  determining  whether  or  not  work  Is  suit- 
able within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection 
the  Board  shall  consider  (1)  the  physical  fit- 
ness and  prior  training,  experience,  and 
earnings  of  the  individual,  (2)  the  distance 
Of  the  place  of  work  from  the  individual's 
place  of  residence,  and  (3)  the  risk  Involved 
as  to  health,  safety,  or  morals." 

Sxc.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
•ectlon  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  July  1.  1958,  and  the  benefit  rights  of 
any  individual  having  a  benefit  year  current 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  shall  be  rede- 
termined and  benefits  for  calendar  weeks 
ending  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  shall 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  no  claimant  shall  have  his 
benefits  reduced  or  denied  by  redetermina- 
tion resulting  from  the  application  of  this 
provision.  All  initial  and  continued  claims 
for  benefits  for  weeks  occurring  within  a 
benefit  year  which  commences  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  shall  be  computed  and  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemplojrment  Compensa- 
tion Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  I  have 
received  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board  giv- 
ing a  comparison  of  District  unemployed 
in  equivalent  weeks  In  1967,  1958.  and 
1959,  and  other  data  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Number  of  unemploy^  individuals  fUinc  as  of 

the  riilondar  week  ending— 

Feb.  7,  1».W 10,  .WO 

Fob.  8,  IBJW 11.  W9 

Feb.  9.  19.'.7 _    8,tt42 

Exbaa'itlons  by  calendar  year?— 

19,W 10,fi92 

19:)7 f.,  273 

19W. 5,490 

Pero'ntiiKP   i>f   Inillvl'limls   fl  Iiik   claims   whaw 

brnoflt  year  eiiclcd  in  iho  milondikr  year  who 

exlit>ii.<!tcd  lH>nt'lil.s  — 

19?W M 

1957 21 

I'.l.Vi 2W 

Percitit;in'    "f    lii'in  iihiiils    vi  |w).s«'    Utietlt    yi-.ir 

engird  (liiriiic  tin-  ciilcii'hir  vciir  and  wtiu  rc- 

ccivi'd  1  or  luoro  |»:tynu-i)Ls  wliu  fxhaustcd  tlictr 

N'ni'fits  — 

VXA 42 

1ll'>7 -Jfi 

llt.Vi , 35 

NuiriU'r  of  iti>tlvtduals  fxtia'i'tlnc  tlioir  benefits 

duriiiL'  thi'  most  riTeiit  •!  morith.s: 

.laminry  19WI     738 

Di'CftiilxT  lit.'* _ S43 

Novi-mbcr  Hi,W ~\« 

Oftohcr  m.^iH UT,"! 

Srptt  riiLcr  19.W Wsti 

Au:,'llsl  I!i:.S 94(1 

Average  c'liTk  for  Indlvllu^l";  recelviiii;  b«'iu'!lts 

for  lilt'  wri'k  ciidllic  Kcb.  7.  19.19 .  $2ii.  .'jO 

Duration  ratio  (av(r:i«>'  iiutnlMT  of  weeks  tukvu 

by  el  limant."!  who  received  first  payment): 

I'l^.S   14.4 

l'.W 12.6 


EFFORTS  TO  MAKE  FARMER  ECO- 
NOMIC SCAPEGOAT  RETARD 
REALISTIC  APPROACH  TO  FARM 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  current  public  debate  concerning  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1960.  it 
frequently  appears  that  a  concerted  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  an  economic  scapegoat. 
Adverse  references  by  the  press,  pub- 
lic officials,  and  nonagricultural  groups 
to  the  costs  and  benefits  of  existing  farm 
programs  are  often  phrased  in  terms 
which  portray  the  farmer  as  a  taxpayer's 
liability — an  irritating  and  unnecessary 
budgetai-y  burden. 

Critical  and  continuous  examination 
of  the  justification  for  Federal  programs, 
as  provided  in  the  annual  budget  process, 
is  an  essential  procedure  in  determining 
the  allocation  of  public  funds.  But  the 
value  of  such  discussion  is  reduced  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  by  which 
analysis  disregards  facts.  Farm  pro- 
grams— and  farmers— ^re  presently  the 
victim  of  much  carping  criticism  based 
on  superficial  study. 

No  person  claims  tliat  existing  farm 
policy  is  an  unqualified  success.  For 
fiscal  1959  the  Agricultural  Department 
expenditures  will  total  $6.8  billion. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  this  sum,  or  more 
than  $4.8  billion,  goes  for  price-support 
payments  or  soil  bank  bounties  to  the 
growers  of  six  basic  crops — com.  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco.  In 
1957.  I  was  one  of  only  seven  Senators 
voting  to  abolish  the  costly  and  wasteful 
acreage-reserve  phase  of  the  soil  bank 
program. 

Government  subsidies  do  not  reach 
three-fourths  of  American  farms,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  farms  in  Oregon.  Over 
82  percent  of  price  supports  are  paid  to 
the  growers  of  only  4  commodities, 
out  of  some  172  different  crops. 


One  of  the  real  difBcultles,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  partisan,  political  nature  of 
much  of  the  farm  discussion.  Some 
Democrats  with  political  ambitions  have 
tried  to  blame  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  for  technological  adjustments  on 
the  farm  which  have  been  occurring  for 
decades.  This  is  unfair  and  untrue.  In 
the  long  run.  It  will  not  even  prove  to  be 
good  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  prominent  Republicans  who  pretend 
unctuously  to  be  shocked  over  price  sup- 
ports and  acreage  controls  for  certain 
crops,  and  yet  who  demand  even  greater 
benefactions  of  this  sort  for  com — be- 
cause corn  .*^appens  to  be  the  dominant 
crop  In  key  States  which  generally  elect 
Republicans  to  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

This  approach  to  the  farm  question 
may  serve  well  a  few  political  goals,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  constitutes  a  service  either  to 
agriculture  generally  or  to  the  Nation. 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  has 
stated : 

The  price-support  program  does  little  for 
the  poorest  farmers.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
2  7  million  farms  which  sold  less  than  $2,600 
of  product  each  averaged  only  $109  In  price 
supports— far  too  little  to  bring  those  fam- 
ilies up  to  satisfactory  living  standards.  At 
the  same  time,  1.3  million  farms  that  aold 
$5,000  or  more  of  products  received  an  aver- 
age of  $1,993.  with  many  individual  support 
payments  running  into  tens  of  thouaandJB  of 
dollars. 

Inequities  and  inadequacies  of  U.S. 
agricultural  policy  beg  correction.  But 
meaningful  revision  will  be  achieved 
only  if  the  facts  of  the  farm  situation 
are  fully  known  and  understood  by  the 
pubhc. 

Critics  of  farm  programs  frequently 
attack  the  size  of  sums  appropriated  for 
their  implementation  on  the  basis  that 
the  amount  is  too  large  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  persons  actually  tilling 
the  soil.  Such  an  argument  ignores  not 
only  the  peculiarities  of  production  and 
marketing  inherent  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  which  have  served  to  Justify  Gov- 
ernment assistance  for  over  100  years, 
but  the  obvious  interrelation  and  over- 
lap which  exist  in  our  complex  economy. 

Crucial  to  comprehension  of  the  farm 
problem  Is  realization  of  the  multiple 
benefits  included  in  the  functional  clas- 
sification "agriculture."  Helen  Henley, 
farm  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  writing  in  the  January  14.  1959, 
issue  of  that  newspaper,  effectively  de- 
stroys the  statistical  strawman  erected 
by  some  antifarm  zealots.    She  states: 

Before  the  program  can  be  IntelUgently 
revised,  the  budget  needs  to  be  studied. 
Such  study  discloses  the  startling  fact  that 
a  number  of  programs  are  being  charged 
against  farmers  which,  many  Informed  peo- 
ple feel,  actually  benefit  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  more  than  the  farmer.  Is  It  fair,  they 
aak,  that  programs  serving  State  Department 
and  Defease  Department  purpose*  or  the 
public  in  general  be  charged  entirely  to 
farmers? 

Of  the  total  $8,873  miUion  estimated  for 
the  agricultural  budget  for  fiacal  1960,  $3.- 
022  million  or  about  44  percent  is  going  for 
programs  which,  according  to  the  UjB.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  records,  have  mul- 
tiple benefits  extending  far  beyond  agrlcul- 
t\xn. 
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Mr.  PrMldent.  I  Mk  unAnimoui  oon- 
sent  that  this  revMdlnv  article  by  the 
Christiui  Science  IfonltcM-'s  capable 
farm  editor  i^pear  In  Its  entirety  at  thia 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bsoona, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Famifl  Eorroa  Bats 

"In  the  paat  60  years,  for  every  $1,000  this 
country  baa  spent  for  subsidies  the  American 
farmer  haa  received  only  $6.  That's  why 
farmers  get  awfully  tired  of  nwtropoUtan 
newspapers  headlining  the  Dost  of  farm  sub- 
sidies."  So  spoke  Capper's  Farmer  in  an 
editoriaL 

With  tbe  annual  agricultural  budget  now 
approaching  $7  billion,  this  statement  from 
a  long-respected  farm  magazine  aharply  re- 
minds vis  that  the  whole  farm  program — and 
public  opinion  about  it — raay  be  due  for 
reexamination  in  depth  and  drastic  revision. 

But  before  the  proc;ram  can  be  inteUl- 
gently  revised  the  budget  needs  to  be  studied. 
Such  study  discloses  the  stio-tling  fact  that 
a  number  of  programs  are  being  charged 
against  farmers  which,  many  informed  people 
feel,  actxially  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
more  than  the  farmer.  Is  it  fair,  they  ask. 
that  programs  serving  State  Department  and 
Defense  Department  purpos<!8  or  the  public 
in  general  be  charged  entirely  to  farmers? 

Of  the  totsd  $6,872  million  estimated  for 
the  agricultural  budget  tor  fiscal  1959. 
$3,032  million,  or  about  44  }>ercent.  is  going 
for  programs  which,  according  to  n.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  records,  have  mul- 
tiple benefits  extending  far  beyond  agricul- 
ture. 

A  sum  of  $i.S8S  million.  f(»  Instance,  goes 
for  what  the  USDA  rissslflea  as  programs  re- 
lating to  foreign  aid,  inclu<ilng  PubUc  Law 
480  and  the  International  Wlieat  Agreement. 
Under  Public  Law  480.  American  surplus 
agricxiltural  commodities  are  sold  for  foreign 
currencies  cr  given  away  abroad  where  there 
is  need. 

This  program,  of  course,  was  developed  to 
help  dispose  of  surplus  crop*.  But  the  USDA 
points  out  concerning  the  giveaway  program. 
"The  main  objective  here  Is  to  strengthen 
international  relations  in  ansaa  where  abaky 
economic  ooDditions  could  create  a  poUtical 
cllmata  favorable  to  oommnnlim." 

Wouldn't  It  be  fair  to  charge  at  least  part 
of  the  coet  of  this  program  to  the  State  De- 
partment? More  and  more  voices  are  being 
raised  to  ask  questions  Uke  Ihla. 

Among  other  items  Inviting  review  as  to 
claaatflcstion  are  $70  miUion  which  pays  the 
cost  of  transferring  bartered  strategic  ma- 
terials to  tbe  national  stock])ile;  $20  mllUoa 
(or  milk  and  other  dairy  products  for  the 
armed  servioes  and  Veterans'  Admlntstratton, 
both  of  which,  tt  seems,  might  logically  be 
charged  to  the  Defense  D^Artment  rather 
than  to  agriculture. 

Some  other  items  Involve:  1145  million  for 
the  school  lunch  program;  $74  mimon  for 
the  school  milk  program;  $31  mimon  for 
meat  inspection;  $53  mlUion  for  dlsesae  and 
pest  control — aU  of  which  primarily  benefit 
the  general  pubUc.  Why  slvjuld  aU  these 
oosts  be  eharged  against  farmers? 

Transfer  of  Itenu  from  one  budget  to  an- 
other would  not  reduce  your  taxes  by  a  single 
d<^lar,  but  it  would  give  a  more  accurate 
view  of  tbe  purpose  for  which  your  money  it 
being  spent  and  whom,  exactly,  it  benefits. 

Althotigh  many  farmers  want  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  get  out  of  farming  and  let  farmers 
manage  their  own  business  as  mxxi  as  it  can 
be  done  without  disaster,  many  otiieri  feel 
that  Federal  aid  at  various  sorts  must  oon- 
tlnue  Indeamtely.  SerenJ  logical  answers 
are  ready  for  the  frequently  asked  question: 
"Why  should  we  subaidlae  farmersT" 


For  on*  thing,  the  f armar  ii  parhaps  th$ 
one  man  In  the  economy  wluun  the  Nation 
oannot  do  wlUiout.  Tbs  food  and  fiber  he 
produces  are  asssntlsl  for  us  all.  If  ths 
continuing  eost-prloe  squseas  threatens  to 
put  him  out  of  business,  tiisn  for  the  general 
welfare,  aid  must  be  provided  to  keep  him 
produclz^. 

And.  aay  many  farmers,  why  should  subsi- 
dies for  agriculture  be  any  more  under  fire 
than  the  subsidies  paid  to  many  other 
groups? 

These  Include,  according  to  Government 
figures,  such  annual  amounts  as:  $670  mU- 
Uon  to  the  Post  Office;  $137  mlUion  for  aid  to 
navigatUm;  $60  million  for  ahip  operations; 
$03  million  for  aid  to  air  navigation. 

Then  there  is  some  $300  million  In  the 
form  of  grants  to  States  for  operating  em- 
ployment service  and  vmemployment  com- 
pensation programs  which,  some  feel,  might 
be  considered  a  subsidy  to  labor.  The  ques- 
tion has  also  been  raised  as  to  whether  tax 
writeo:Ts  accorded  certain  industries  might 
not  also  be  labeled  as  subsidies. 

Farmers  are  paying  tax  money  to  support 
sll  these  programs,  it  has  been  pointed  out — 
why  should  not  they  In  turn  receive  help 
when  they  need  it? 

All  this  does  not  change  the  fact  tiiat  the 
farm  program,  even  if  pared  down  to  the 
items  legitimately  chargeable  to  agricultiuv, 
is  costing  tremendous  sums — nor  does  it 
lessen  one  lota  the  responsibility  of  citizens 
to  demand  that  the  new  Congress  devise 
more  realistic,  and  possibly  less  expensive, 
plans. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
proper  assignment  of  costs  to  those  ben- 
efited permits  a  more  realistic  picture  of 
the  farm  problem.  But  this  accounting 
procedure  does  not  reveal  that — 

In  the  past  18  years,  farmers  have  in- 
creased productivity  as  much  as  in  pre> 
ceding  120  years;  if  farm  efficiency  today 
were  what  it  was  bcu:k  in  1940.  consum- 
ers' food  bill  would  be  $13  billion  higher. 

Production  and  distribution  of  farm 
products,  together  with  servicing  of 
farmers,  constitutes  the  Nation's  largest 
single  industry,  emplosring  37  percent  of 
the  Nation's  working  force. 

While  making  up  12  percent  of  the 
population  and  producing  65  percent  of 
the  raw  materials  for  industry,  farmers 
in  1957  got  only  4  percent  of  the  national 
income. 

One-third  at  net  farm  Income  in  1957 
came  from  off-farm  Jobs. 

From  1952  through  1957  farm  prices 
declined  20  percent. 

In  the  past  50  years,  for  every  $1,000 
this  country  has  spent  for  subsidies,  the 
American  fanner  has  received  only  $5. 

These  facts  taken  from  an  article, 
"What  City  People  Should  Know  About 
Farmers"  in  the  December  1958  issue  of 
Capper's  Farmer,  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  farmer's  plight.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  cogent  presentation  be 
incorporated  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reookd, 
as  follows  ;^ 

What  Citt  Pboplx  Ssottld  Know  About 
Faxjcxss 

WlxafS  the  world  coming  to?  Tbe  Gov- 
ernment Is  paying  fanners  blUions  so  they 
wont  grow  stuff,  and  we  get  stuck  with  high 
food  prices.  Wish  tliey'd  pay  me  for  not 
working.'* 

You  dont  need  ovenlaed  ean  to  haar  re- 
marks like  this  In  aUCDst  any  grocery  store. 


It's  easy  for  city  consuman  to  get  workad  up 
over  grocery  bills  and  ths  expense  of  £arm 
programs.  No  matter  how  you  alios  it,  food 
bills  are  high  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
we've  been  spending  lots  of  tax  dollaa  to 
control  crop  surpluses — and  we  still  havs 
surpluses. 

It's  easy,  too.  to  single  out  the  farmer  as 
the  scoundreL  He's  far  removed  from  the 
supermarket  scene  and  has  no  weU  integrat- 
ed organization  behind  him  to  tell  his  story. 
There's  no  real  spokesman  for  farmers;  no 
one  to  filter  the  facts  from  a  fog  of  headlines 
and  oratory. 

Is  tbe  farmer  a  highwayman,  riding  high, 
with  one  hand  in  your  pocket  and  the  other 
in  Uncle  Sam's?  Is  he  so  rich  that  we  should 
stop  using  tax  dollars  in  his  behalf? 

What  Is  the  real  story?  Let's  look  at  the 
facts. 

We're  Jtist  as  dependent  on  the  land  for 
food  and  clothing  as  when  we  shot  the  buf- 
falo and  deer.  But  in  1820  one  man  could 
provide  food  for  himself  and  three  other 
people.  Today  one  farmer  feeds  himself  and 
20  others.  Soon  it  vrill  be  himself  and  25 
others. 

Here  is  the  core  of  the  farm  problem:  In 
any  normal  peacetime  year  farmers  can  pro- 
duce more  than  the  market  will  take  at 
prices  fair  to  everyone  concerned. 

The  reason  is  that  we  have,  through  re- 
search, education,  and  the  appUcatlon  of 
mechanical  power  to  agriculture,  created  a 
whole  new  way  of  producing  farm  products. 
The  revolution  is  stm  going  on.  In  the  past 
18  years  farmers  have  boosted  th:tr  efficiency 
as  much  as  in  the  preceding  120  years. 

Farmers  have  much  more  help  from  city 
workers  than  they  did  100  years  ago — trac- 
tors, chemicals,  fertilizers,  fuels,  an  abun- 
dance of  many  other  services.  Farmers  are 
free  to  speciaiize  in  producing  food.  And. 
since  the  early  1940's,  the  combined  per-acre 
yield  of  18  leading  field  crops  has  tocreased 
dramatically — 40  percent.  But  producing 
food  is  only  part  of  it. 

The  food  business  is  a  chain  with  fanners 
at  one  end.  In  between  farms  and  shelves  of 
supermarkets  Is  the  marketing  system. 

Tile  off-farm  operations  are  handled  by 
some  6  million  persons  who  are  producing 
for  and  serving  farmers  and  around  10  mll- 
Uon  who  are  distributing  farm  products. 
Artrttng  these  to  aroond  8  mimon  farm  op- 
erators and  farmhands  makes  alxTut  34  mil- 
UoB  persons. 

We  caU  this  combination  of  funettons  by  a 
new  term — agribusiness.  It's  the  Nation's 
largest  business,  accounting  for  37  percent 
of  the  VJB.  wtffking  iorot.  In  their  part  of  it, 
farmers  are  a  $14-bimon-a-year  e\istomer  of 
Industry  and  labor — ^not  counting  the  bilUons 
farm  people  spend  for  consumer  goods. 

Are  farmers  to  blame  for  lUgh  food  prices? 
Tou  be  the  Judge.  lAst  year,  some  00  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  we  Americans  sjient  for 
food  went  to  the  people  who  bought,  han- 
dled, sold,  processed,  transported,  and  pack- 
aged farm  products. 

A  little  less  than  40  cents  went  to  farmers. 

Or  let's  put  it  another  way:  If  a  farmer 
in  Kansas  gave  away  his  wheat,  we'd  still  pay 
17V^  cents  tar  that  20-cent  loaf  of  bread.  If 
a  cotton  producer  in  Texas  worked  onl.-  for 
his  health,  we'd  sUll  shell  out  $2.7S  for  that 
$3  shirt. 

Percentagewise  and  dollarwlse,  food  mar- 
keting costs  are  at  the  highest  level  since 
1940.  In  1057.  we  spent  $65  billion  for  farm 
food  products,  against  only  $15  billion  in 
1940.  Of  thSB  Increase.  $27  billlan  went  for 
marketing. 

But  before  we  start  pointing  the  finger  In 
a  new  direction.  let's  remember  a  couple  of 
things.  A  lot  happens  to  food  on  its  Journey 
from  farm  to  supermarket.  Consmners  ars 
dwmanrtlng  mors  aU  tlie  time.  We  want 
"convenience  foods."  for  example,  with 
built-in      maid      service,      haat-and-aerve 
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rolls.  smAller  unlta,  better  packaging,  prebak- 
Ing,  preouttlng,  and  preselection.  We  dldnt 
have  these  services  In  1940 — and  they  aren't 
free. 

Take  a  look  at  the  chart  on  the  right.  It 
shows  how  the  cost  of  all  farm  products 
bought  by  the  average  family  has  changed  In 
recent  years. 

[Chart  omitted  In  the  Rbcord.] 

In  1946,  the  typical  market  basket  of  food 
coat  $787.  Of  that  the  farmer  got  »397.  By 
1957  that  same  basket  cost  $1,010,  but  the 
farmer  was  getting  only  (400. 

To  bring  that  closer  to  home,  that  means 
that  from  1946  to  1957  the  farmer's  share 
went  up  $3;  themarketlng  share,  9240. 

Here's  how  the  Increase  In  spread  was 
largely  accounted  for:  labor,  $296,  up  $130: 
transportation.  $73.  up  $33;  other  business 
costs  $178,  up  $69;  and  Federal  Income  taxes 
added  $4. 

Before  you  come  to  a  verdict,  let's  look 
at  still  more  facta:  Prom  1952  through  1957, 
with  ever-Increasing  Inflation,  farm  prices 
actually  decreased  20  percent.  Here  are  the 
flgures:  Total  farm  Income  in  1952  is  esti- 
mated at  $15.1  billion.  By  1956  it  had 
dropped  to  $12.1  billion.  Last  year  It 
skidded  to  a  low  of  $10.8  billion. 

This  is  the  reason  why  food  prices  re- 
mained fairly  stable  In  this  1952-57  period. 
Think  what  would  have  happened  had  farm 
prices  gone  up  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
cost-of-living  Items.  We  would  have  paid 
some  25  percent  more  for  food  and  clothing. 

Net  result  would  have  been  a  really  whop- 
ping burden  for  consumers — some  $70  bil- 
lion, at  least,  say  economists. 

So  •  •  •  it's  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
In  the  1952-57  period  farmers  actually  sub- 
sidized consumers. 

While  nearly  all  other  phases  of  our  na- 
tional economy  have  been  moving  upward 
in  recent  years,  agriculture  simply  hasn't 
kept  pace. 

Although  they  make  up  12  percent  of  the 
population  and  produce  65  percent  of  the 
raw  materials  for  Industry,  farmers  in  1957 
got  only  4  percent  of  the  national  Income. 

And  during  this  time,  the  cost  of  prac- 
tically all  the  farmer's  tools  of  production 
has  increased.  His  costs  in  1957  were  some 
$3.7  billion  higher  than  In  1952.  This  Is 
what  farmers  are  talking  about  when  they 
mention  "cost-price  squeeze." 

The  squeeze  has  put  a  lot  of  farmers  out 
of  business.  In  1950,  for  example.  25,058,000 
people  lived  on  farms.  That's  16.6  p>ercent 
of  all  of  us.  Now,  8  years  later,  though  popu- 
lation has  Increased,  there  are  some  5  mil- 
lion fewer  farmers — and  they  represent  only 
12  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

And  remember,  too,  many  of  those  who  re- 
main have  to  work  off  the  farm  to  make 
ends  meet.  In  1967,  for  example,  one-third 
of  the  net  farm  Income  came  from  off-the- 
farm  Jobs. 

STrBsn>iES 

Now,  what  about  farm  subsidies?  Sure, 
the  Federal  Government  helps  farmers.  But 
so  does  it  help  airlines,  schools,  the  petro- 
leum industry,  housing,  shipping,  and  so  on. 
A  fast  tax  writeoff  plan  saves  power  compa- 
nies billions  of  dollars.  Just  try  to  name  a 
business  that  is  not  receiving  some  type  of 
government  aid. 

In  the  past  60  years,  for  every  $1,000  this 
country  has  spent  for  subsidies,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  received  only  $5.  That's 
why  farmers  get  awfully  tired  of  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  headlining  the  cost  of  farm 
subsidies. 

Because  food  and  fiber  have  been  at  bar- 
gain prices  compared  with  other  cost-of- 
living  items,  it's  discouraging  to  farmers  to 
defend  half-truths  about  the  $5  biUion  the 
Federal  Government  takes  from  the  tax- 
payers to  run  the  national  agricultural 
budget.     Also,      to     continually      hear      the 


charge:    "Tou're  taking  money  out  of  my 
pocket  to  support  farm  prices." 

What  makes  up  the  agricultural  budget? 
How  much  of  It  goes  to  farmers?  The  farm 
budget  la  something  of  a  catchall.  Many  of 
the  items  have  nothing  to  do  with  support- 
ing farm  prices,  but  are  primarily  a  public 
service.  Take  meat  Inspection,  for  example. 
It  has  been  a  $17  million  item  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assure 
the  public  a  safe  meat  supply. 

Other  public  services  include  a  Govern- 
ment school  lunch  program  and  a  food  do- 
nation plan.  In  fiscal  1958  the  Government 
gave  872  million  pounds  of  food  from  sur- 
plus food  stocks  for  school  lunch  programs 
and  institutions.  It  gave  1,400,000  pounds 
to  victims  of  national  disasters.  And  1.973,- 
000  pounds  were  donated  for  distribution  to 
the  needy  abroad. 

We  could  name  more  items  similar  to  these. 
Even  the  USDA's  crop  and  livestock  esti- 
mates are  issued  more  by  processors  and  mer- 
chants than  by  farmers. 

Moreover,  look  at  all  the  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  friendly  nations  since  World  War 
II.  A  big  portion  of  these  would  have  been 
purchased  at  U.S.  Government  expense 
even  If  there  had  been  no  surplus  disposal 
problem.  Using  our  food  abundance  has 
given  our  foreign  policy  "leverage."  Farmers 
feel  the  costs  of  this  should  not  be  charged 
to  agriculture  alone. 

Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  the  Government 
must  collect  from  taxpayers  every  dollar  that 
it  spends.  If  the  Government  loses  money 
on  price  supports — and  it  certainly  has — 
then  it  must  be  made  up  in  taxes.  No  one's 
satisfied  in  a  situation  like  this — neither  the 
rural  taxpayer  nor  the  city  taxpayer. 

What  should  be  done  to  spread  out  the 
national  Income?  Even  farmers  don't  agree 
on  Just  what  the  Government  should  do 
about  getting  them  a  fairer  share  of  the 
national  income.  Most  of  them  realize  the 
thing  that's  responsible  for  depressing  their 
prices — surpluses. 

But  how  do  you  get  rid  of  stirpluses? 
That's  been  the  big  problem.  No  matter 
how  much  wealth  we  now  have  we  can  eat 
only  so  much — stomachs  are  pretty  inelastic. 
We  have  an  excellent  disposal  record  for 
moving  our  surplus  stocks  out  of  inventory 
and  Into  some  useful  consumption  at  home 
or  abroad.  Our  export  market  is  Important. 
It  accounted  for  12  cents  of  every  dollar  the 
farmer  got  in  1957.  But  this  is  a  market 
that  must  be  cultivated  intensely.  We  can't 
get  rid  of  all  our  overproduction  in  foreign 
lands  without  acquiring  more  problems. 

Actually,  farmers  would  need  to  cut  pro- 
duction only  about  8  percent  to  get  rid  of 
troublesome  surpluses. 

Then  why  don't  farmers  Just  produce  less? 
That  would  be  fairly  easy  to  do  If  the  big 
business  that  is  farming  were  big  agricul- 
ture. But  it  Isnt.  It  is  some  4'i  million 
farmers  scattered  over  a  Nation  which  has 
swelled  to  173  million. 

Organlzatlonwlse.  agriculture  stands  about 
where  industry  and  labor  stood  some  50  to 
75  years  ago.  The  farmer  Is  an  individual 
in  a  great  sea  of  competition.  He  is  a  price 
taker,  not  a  price  setter. 

A  farmer  works  with  an  uncontrollable 
business  partner— nature.  Sun,  wind,  and 
rains  control  his  cash  register  like  a  fickle 
bookkeeper. 

No  single  farmer  can  do  much  about 
changing  the  supply  of  food,  fiber,  and  to- 
bacco coming  to  market.  And  collectively, 
farmers  can't  produce  Just  exactly  what  our 
Nation  demands.  Agriculture  Is  a  biological 
process  which  cannot  be  greatly  accelerated 
or  retarded  in  any  short  time. 

Too.  90  percent  of  our  production  is  ac- 
complished by  2.1  million  farmers.  Some 
2.4  million  farmers  struggle  for  the  remain- 
ing 10  percent.  Working  out  satisfactory 
answers  in  a  farm  program  for  both  groups 
is  no  easy  chore. 


What  farm  programs  have  been  tried  so 
far?  Congress  has  taken  two  broad  ap- 
proaches. It  has  built  floors  under  prices  to 
assure  the  farmer  minimum  guarantees  for 
his  basic  crops.  These  crops  are  corn,  wheat. 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts.  And  it 
has  tried  to  cut  down  acreages  of  these  crops 
on  the  assumption  that  if  less  Is  planted, 
surpluses  will  melt  away  and  prices  will  go 
up  on  their  own. 

The  soli  bank  Is  an  example  of  the  second 
approach.  In  1957  some  6,235.000  acres  of 
land  were  taken  out  by  com  farmers,  12,- 
785,000  by  wheat  farmers,  and  3.015,000  acres 
by  cotton  farmers  as  part  of  the  program. 
This  part  of  the  soil  bank — called  the  acre- 
age reserve — has  been  dropped.  But  the  con- 
servation reserve  portion  is  still  In  effect. 
Farmers  are  asked  to  put  some  portion  of 
their  land  Into  grass  or  trees  and  an  annual 
rental  Is  paid  the  farmer  for  each  year  of 
the  contract — up  to  10  years. 

Our  major  farm  policy  revolves  around  the 
six  basic  crops  which  make  up  only  24  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  our  crops.  Congress 
sets  the  rules,  and  the  Government  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Its  agencies 
such  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
buys  or  takes  over  commodities  as  required 
to  provide  price  support.  Such  commodities 
are  stored,  sold,  disposed  of. 

But  doi>'t  price  supports  cost  a  lot  of 
money?  Not  as  much  as  you  might  think. 
For  the  4  fiscal  years  ending  July  1957,  the 
total  cost  of  all  programs — primarily  to  sta- 
bilize farm  prices  and  income,  including 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.  losses — was  about 
$74  billion. 

But  only  part  of  this  went  to  farmers. 
Part  of  it  went  to  business  for  storage  of 
products  and  other  costs. 

To  make  this  kind  of  price  support  less 
costly  to  the  Government,  there  have  been 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments. 
In  this  way  farmers  pay  for  the  help  they  get 
from  the  Government:  they  submit  to  regu- 
lations that  divide  up  the  right  to  produce. 

As  a  result,  farmers  are  much  more  efllclent 
now  than  10  years  ago.  Progress  In  know- 
how  makes  food  cheaper. 

If  farmers  farmed  today  as  they  did  in  1940. 
the  consumers'  food  bill  would  be  at  least 
$13  billion  a  year  higher  than  it  currently 
is.  So  this  question  is  raised:  Which  is  bet- 
ter, to  have  a  surplus  costing  the  constuner 
$3  to  $4  billion  a  year  in  taxes,  or  to  save 
him  $13  billion  a  year  on  food? 

What  does  the  farmer  want?  At  the 
moment  some  farm  leaders  are  pressing  hard 
for  lower  price  supports,  greater  flexibility, 
and  more  freedom  in  agriculture.  A  good 
many  farmers  think  this  goal  Is  desirable. 
They  want  to  outgrow  Federal  programs  by 
gradually  strengthening  the  farm  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  farmers  realize  we  live 
In  an  era  characterized  by  the  minimiun  wage 
and  generally  stabilized  Industrial  prices. 
Farmers  want  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  Increasing  costs  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. They  want  to  mobilize  their 
strength  to  bargain  on  a  more  equal  basis 
with  highly  organized  industry  and  labor. 

Considering  the  Independent  character  of 
the  farmer,  he  has  in  general  cooperated  well 
with  Government  programs.  He  has  with- 
stood the  hard  knocks  of  low  prices,  a  rising 
cost  of  living  and  higher  prices  for  what  he 
must  buy,  and  reduction  of  acres. 

He  has  tried  hard  to  compensate  for  re- 
duced acres — and  succeeded.  It  is  the  basic 
philosophy  of  a  farmer  to  produce.  Tradi- 
tionally he  feels  it  is  a  contradiction  of 
nature  to  say  he  cannot  use  technology  to 
best  advantage. 

Just  how  much  does  a  farmer  have  In- 
vested? Farm  Investment  per  worker  in  the 
Corn  Belt  is  about  $50,000.  That  compares 
with  about  $15,000  per  worker  In  Industry. 
Farmers  have  $3  Invested  in  production  for 
every  $1  that  is  invested  in  marketing  of 
their  products. 
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When  priMs  are  falling,  the  only  way  the 
heavily  capitalised  commercial  farmer  can 
stay  in  business  is  to  cut  bis  costs  and  pro- 
duce more  volume.  80  farmsrs  have  by 
greater  capital  and  more  know-how  pro- 
duced more  on  less  acres. 

In  1967,  there  were  about  319  million 
acres  of  M  crops  harvest«d  in  the  United 
States.  Our  harvest  almost  equaled  the 
largest  in  history — and  on  the  smallest  acre- 
age. The  1958  harvest  may  equal  the  high- 
est ever  recorded  In  this  country  despite  a 
record  low  in  acres. 

As  total  supplies  of  grain  have  been  built 
up  during  the  years.  Incretislng  percentages 
of  carryover  stocks  have  been  coming  under 
Government  control.  This  is  inevitable  un- 
der the  system  of  price  supports  we  have 
used,  with  Government  storage  frequently 
substituting  for  actual  marketing. 

Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  correct  this? 
The  1958  Congress  made  st'veral  changes  in 
our  farm  laws.  More  changes  are  being  pro- 
posed. These  may  move  us  away  from  Gov- 
ernment domination  of  the  agriculture  in- 
dustry. And  they  may  allow  market  prices 
more  Influence  in  guiding  production  and 
consumption. 

Farmers'  net  income  climbed  to  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $13.3  billion  in  the  first  half  of 
1958.  The  total  for  all  of  1958  may  show 
some  improvement  over  1957. 

This  gain  was  partially  dtie  to  winter 
freezes  in  1957-58  which  cut  citrus  and 
vegetable  crops  In  the  South.  Too.  cattle 
prices  climbed  a  bit  because  ranchers  held 
back  cattle  to  restock  ranges  blasted  by  4 
or  5  drought  years. 

Despite  seasonal  price  fluctuations  that 
may  aeem  temporarily  to  favor  the  fanner, 
the  farm  problem  remains.  It  belongs  to  all 
of  us.  It  is  as  near  to  all  of  us  as  our  next 
meal.  We  gain  8.000  new  mouths  to  feed 
every  day.  By  1976  we  may  well  have  230 
million  people  in  this  country.  We'll  have 
fewer  farmers  to  feed  us,  but  we  can  count 
on  a  healthy  agriculture  to  respond  to  this 
challenge. 

WHAT  aaouT  Tin  nrrvrnxt 

What's  in  the  futiu-e?  We  can't  hope  to 
eat  our  way  out  of  our  surpluses,  but  while 
we  are  working  our  way  out  of  them,  let's 
understand  Just  what  our  situation  really  is. 

Consumers  should  continue  to  l>eneflt 
from  agricultural  research  and  marketing 
research  which  Is  now  being  emphasized  as 
It  never  has  been  before. 

Chances  are  good  that  the  actual  propor- 
tion of  your  disposable  Income  spent  for 
food  will  continue  to  remain  fairly  con- 
stant— about  25  percent. 

You  may  feel  food  prices  are  higher  than 
formerly.  But  stop  and  think  if  you  are 
eating  meat  10  times  a  week  instead  of  7. 
Or  If  you  are  eating  chicken  Instead  of 
beans,  or  eggs  Instead  of  oatmeal. 

Remember — everything  is  high  In  terms 
of  dollars  compared  with  prewar  prices. 
But  this  Isn't  due  to  Inefliclency  In  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  food.  It  Is  evidence 
of  inflation  or  of  a  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  our  money. 

Realize  that  it  took  the  average  factory 
employee  30  minutes  to  earn  enough  to  buy 
1  pound  of  choice  steak  In  UK7.  In  1957  it 
took  him  18  minutes. 

Think,  too,  of  all  the  conveniences  that 
come  with  food,  all  of  which  put  direct  pres- 
sure on  the  budget.  And  consider  your 
supermarket  may  have  7,000  items  on  the 
shelves.  Nonfood  Items  go  into  the  grocery 
sack,  too. 

The  Important  thing  U  to  make  wise  deci- 
sions, now  and  in  the  future.  Many  farm- 
ers feel  that,  before  we  drop  everything  in 
our  farm  program  for  something  new,  we 
should  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  road 
back  If  new  plans  fail. 

The  farm  population  is  shrinking;  it  will 
be  only  a  little  more  than  6  percent  of  our 


population  by  1076.  80,  if  wise  decisions  are 
to  be  made  in  the  field  of  farm  ixilicy,  non- 
farm  people  must  be  well  informed. 

This,  we  l>elieTe,  is  the  real  story.  This  is 
what  city  people  should  know  about  farmers. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Conference  on  Economic  Progress 
recently  published  a  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  results  of  the 
current  farm  program.  This  review,  di- 
rected by  the  respected  economist  Leon 
Keyserling,  and  entitled,  "Toward  a  New 
Farm  Policy."  represents  a  detailed  and 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem. 

The  CEP  report  points  out  that— 

Since  1947,  the  farmer's  Income  from  all 
sources  hae  been  pushed  downward  23  per- 
cent in  real  terms,  while  Incomes  of  the 
nonfarm  population  have  moved  upward  46 
percent  in  real  terms.  After  a  brief  upward 
flurry  in  1958.  farm  Incomes  and  prices  are 
again  moving  downward.  Our  farm  families 
now  have  only  about  50  percent  of  Income 
parity  with  other  groups. 

Findings  of  the  study  indicate  that 
farm  families — 

are  being  driven  off  the  land  without  op- 
portunity for  full  employment  at  good  in- 
comes elsewhere.  The  "factory  in  the  field" 
is  supplanting  the  family-type  farm.  And 
this  change,  instead  of  lifting  farm  living 
standards,  is  accentuating  the  Impoverish- 
ment of  farm  families.  The  land  care  and 
machinery  needed  to  conserve  and  prepare 
agriculture  for  the  growing  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing population  are  being  neglected.  To 
achieve  good  diets  for  all  American  families, 
and  add  fairly  to  the  food  and  fiber  supply 
of  the  free  world,  would  require  nearly  one- 
fourth  more  U.S.  farm  production  by  1964 
than  in  1957. 

Report  statistics  reveal  farm  price- 
support  program  losses  "totaled  less 
than  $6  billion  for  the  25 -/ear  period 
from  October  1933  through  September 
1958,  or  about  $235  million  annually. 
Prom  July  1953  through  June  1958  they 
averaged  annually  about  $913  miUion,  or 
almost  b\^  times  as  much  as  during  the 
previous  7-year  period."  But  despite 
the  increased  rate,  farm  surpluses  dur- 
ing this  period  were  small  when  com- 
pared with  our  other  economic  surpluses 
such  as  idle  steel  capacity  and  imem- 
plojrment. 

Mr.  President,  the  CEP  review  of  the 
farm  situation  represents  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  effect  of  agricultural  de- 
pression on  our  economy,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  selected  ex- 
cerpts of  the  reix>rt  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thb  E>KPmxssioN  OF  Farm  Income 

Farmers  are  the  human  element  in  the 
farm  problem.  Therefore,  depressed  farm 
Income  is  the  most  serious  moral  aspect  of 
this  problem.  It  is  also  the  more  serious 
economic  aspect.  Depressed  farm  Income 
hurts  farmers  more.  Injures  workers  and  con- 
stuners  more,  and  costs  the  country  more, 
than  farm  surpluses  or  other  aspects  of  the 
farm  problem.* 

Comparing  1958  with  1947,  net  farm  op- 
erators' Income  has  gone  down  32  percent 
in  real  terms.  Kven  including  the  farmer's 
income  from  nonfarm  work  and  nonfarm  in- 
vestments, total  farm  income  from  all  sources 
has  gone  down   23   percent   in  real   terms. 


During  the  same  time,  the  income  <a  the  non- 
farm  population  has  gone  up  48  percent  in 
real  terms. 

From  1953  through  1958,  net  farm  opera- 
tors' income  has  declined  almost  2  percent 
a  year  on  the  average,  while  nonfarm  income 
has  risen  more  than  2  percent  a  year.  Tlie 
average  rise  in  dividend  income  has  been 
almost  4  percent  a  year,  and  in  interest  in- 
come almost  6  percent. 

The  apologists  say  that  shrlnlclng  farm  tn- 
ecune  is  being  divided  among  fewer  farm 
families.  This  ignores  the  hurt  to  farm  fam- 
ilies driven  from  poverty  on  the  farm  to 
poverty  off  the  farm.  CoxinUng  those  still 
on  the  farm,  per  capita  farm  income  from 
farm  sources,  adjusted  for  price  change,  de- 
clined from  a  i>eak  of  $872  in  1948  to  only 
$701  in  1968.  Per  capita  farm  Income  from 
aU  sources  was  $1,096  In  1948.  By  1958.  it 
was  only  $999,  compared  with  per  capita  non- 
farm  income  of  $1,985.  While  these  com- 
parisons are  subject  to  statistical  imperfec- 
tions, and  while  brief  treatment  prevents 
more  refined  analysis,  the  disparities  of  farm 
Incomes  and  living  standards  are  clear.  •   •  • 

Allowing  for  the  size  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion relative  to  the  nonfarm  population.  p<x>r 
families  with  Incomes  of  leas  than  $1,000  a 
year  are  about  8  times  as  heavUy  concen- 
trated in  the  farm  sector  as  elsewhere.  Poor 
families  below  $2,000  are  about  6  times  as 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  farm  sector. 
Many  farm  families  are  deprived  of  such  ele- 
mentary needs  as  running  water  and  otlier 
sanitary  facilities.  They  also  suffer  from  a 
low  level  of  public  services — especially  edu- 
cation and  health. 

The  rise  in  farm  income  during  1958  was 
very  smaU,  compared  with  the  long  beating 
farm  income  had  taken,  and  most  of  this  rise 
was  due  to  exceptional  weather  and  other 
tuiusual  and  temporary  factors.  And  by  late 
1968,  farm  income  and  the  parity  ratio  were 
again  moving  downward.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  now  estimates  1959  farm  in- 
come 6-10  percent  lower  than  in  1958 — while 
other  incomes  are  again  rising. 


Thz  Fabm  DxPKEasioif  Hnsrs  Otrb  Wobxxss 
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To  count  the  hurtful  effects  of  the  farm 
depression  upon  others,  we  mtist  look  at  our 
whole  economy.  During  the  6-year  period 
1953-58,  our  total  economic  expansion  (av- 
eraging only  1.3  percent  a  year)  has  been 
considerably  less  than  a  third  of  the  amount 
needed  for  fuU  production  and  full  em- 
ployment. In  consequence,  our  total  na- 
tional production  has  been  more  than  $150 
billion  below  full  production.  Man-years 
of  employment  opportunity  have  been  about 
10  mUllon  too  low.  The  average  American 
family,  for  this  6-year  period  as  a  whole,  has 
had  about  $2300  less  income  than  it  would 
have  had  with  full  prosperity  for  all. 

How  have  these  trends,  so  damaging  to 
our  wbole  economy,  been  Influenced  by  the 
farm  depression?  All  of  our  economic 
trouble  has  come  largely  from  a  deficiency 
in  private  consiunption,  which  during  the 
6-year  period  as  a  whole  has  been  equal 
to  about  63  percent  of  the  total  production 
deficiency.  The  farm  population,  during 
this  period,  has  averaged  only  about  12^ 
percent  of  our  total  population.  But  the 
deficiency  in  consumer  spending  by  farm 
operators'  families  alone  has  amounted  to 
about  17  percent  of  the  total  deficiency  in 
private  consumption. 

Farmers  are  also  big  spenders  for  capital 
goods,  even  when  their  incomes  are  de- 
pressed. And  it  is  clear  that  capital  ex- 
penditures by  farmers  would  have  been 
much  higher,  if  agriculture  had  enjoyed 
prosperity.  During  the  e-year  period  1953- 
58,  the  deficiency  in  capital  speoding  by 
farmers  came  to  almost  28  percent  of  the 
deficiency  in  total  private  capital  spending. 
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During  this  period,  the  deficiency  In  farm 
operaton'  net  Income  has  been  atK>ut  23  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  deficiency  of  all 
Amerlcaji  consumers. 

In  1D58,  total  true  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  was  about  3.4  million  higher 
than  in  1963.  Comparing  the  same  2  years, 
farm  employment  (as  measured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture)  declined  by  more 
than  1.3  million.  The  decline  In  farm  em- 
ployment thus  was  a  substantial  factor  In 
the  increase  in  unemployment  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Putting  all  of  these  facts  together.  It  may 
be  estimated  that  somewhere  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  of  our  gigantic  de- 
ficiencies in  total  production  and  employ- 
ment opportunity,  during  the  past  6  years, 
have  been  due  to  the  farm  depression. 

AOMINISTXBXD  PUCES,   INDUSTRIAL  WAGES,  AND 

Thx  Fakmeb 
The  farm  depression  Is  due  largely  to  fall- 
ing farm  prices.  But  it  is  also  due  to  rising 
Industrial  prices — the  "administered"  prices 
of  the  things  the  farmer  buys.  In  addition, 
rising  consumer  prices  for  food  and  clothing 
decrease  the  real  consumption  of  farm  prod- 
ucts; they  also  prejudice  the  constmier 
against  the  farmer.  And  rising  prices  for 
other  consumer  items  cut  into  the  amount 
which  the  consumer  can  spend  for  food  and 
clothing. 

A  sound  approach  to  the  farm  problem 
requires  that  we  know  the  causes  of  this 
price  inflation.  Especially,  we  must  under- 
stand whether  there  Is  a  connection  between 
wage  trends  and  price  Inflation.  For  the 
opinion  is  widespread — though  not  correct^ 
that  rising  wages  have  been  responsible  for 
the  price  Inflation  so  damaging  to  farmers 
and  others. 

In  the  period  leading  up  to  the  recent 
economic  recession,  administered  Industrial 
prices  rose  rapidly.  And  the  profits  earned 
by  great  Industries  which  lifted  their  prices 
were  enormous;  their  profits  rose  far  more 
than  their  prices.  Accordingly,  this  is  very 
clear:  Even  with  the  wage  increases  which 
actually  occurred  these  prices  could  have 
been  held  steady— or  raised  very  little — and 
still  yielded  fair  profits.  Looking  at  admin- 
istered consumer  prices,  the  situation  was 
much  the  same. 

During  this  same  period  leading  up  to  the 
economic  recession,  the  profits  of  leading 
corporations  rose  very  much  faster  than 
wage  rates.  Correspondingly,  investment  In 
the  means  of  production  outran  consimip- 
tion.  The  most  serious  economic  recessidn 
since  World  War  II  resulted.  And  even  aftfr 
a  sharp  recession  in  their  own  sales  com- 
menced, these  big  industries.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing prices  to  expand  sales,  raised  prices 
still  faster.  Administered  consumer  prices 
also  rose  rapidly  during  the  recession. 

The  agitation  against  wage  earners, 
undertaken  by  the  same  forces  who  have 
been  defiatlng  farm  Income,  seems  to  be 
part  of  an  effort  to  divide  farmers  and  work- 
ers. This  hurts  both  groups.  It  benefits 
only  those  between  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer, who  buy  farm  products  too  cheaply, 
and  who  hire  labor  for  less  than  they  should 
pay. 

Of  course,  those  who  work  for  wages  In 
agriculture  are  paid  far  less  than  Industrial 
workers.  But  the  remedy  is  not  to  reduce 
industrial  wages;  it  Is  to  lift  farm  wages. 
The  very  low  level  of  farm  wages  has  a  de- 
pressive effect  upon  agricultural  life.  And 
If  farm  wages  today  are  "high"  relative  to 
the  farmer's  ability  to  pay,  the  remedy  Is  to 
restore  farm  Income. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  easy  legislative  solution  to  the 
economic  troubles  which  face  many  of 
today's  farmers.  But  efforts  to  correct 
the  current  situation  are  not  aided  by 
misstatement  of  the  facts.    I  hope  that 


the  statements  and  statistics  cited  above 
will  assist  in  placing  the  farm  problem 
In  proper  perspective. 


ADJOURNMEa^T 


/ 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1 
has  some  other  matter  he  wishes  to 
bring  before  the  Senate.  I  am  ready  to 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  I  so 
move. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  February  17.  1959. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  16.  1959: 

Diplomatic  and  FofmcN  Szxvicx 
The   following-named    Foreign   Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  l  to  the  class 
of  career  minister: 

Lampton  Berry,  of  Mississippi. 

Poy  D.  Kohler,  of  Ohio. 

Philip  D.  Sprouse,  of  Tennessee.  ' 

CUf ton  R.  Wharton,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  For- 
eign Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
genertU  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

John  D.  Tomllnson.  of  Illinois. 

J.  Raymond  Ylltalo,  of   Minnesota. 

The   following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1 : 
liOren  Carroll,  of  Illinois. 
John  B.  Holt,  of  Maine. 
C.  Montag«  Plgott,  of  California. 
George  P.  Wilson,  of  California. 
Thomas  K.  Wright,  of  Florida. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1 
and  to  be  also  consuls  general  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Orvllle  C,  Anderson,  of  California. 

Willis  c.  Armstrong,  of  Maine. 

N.  Spencer  Barnes,  of  California. 

Robert  G.  Barnes,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ben  H,  Brow^.  Jr..  of  South  Carolina. 

Norman  Burns,  of  Ohio. 

Sterling  J.  Cottrell,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Thomas  S.  Estes,  of  Maine. 

Mose  L.  Harvey,  of  Maryland. 

Sidney  B.  Jacques,  of  New  York. 

Edward  A.  Jamison,  of  Illinois. 

Coburn  B.  Kldd.  of  Oklahoma. 

Edwin  M.  J.  Kretzmann.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Raymond  E.  Lisle,  of  New  York. 

Robinson  Mcllvalne.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edwin  G.  Mollne.  of  Maryland. 

Jeremiah  J,  OConnor,  of  the  EMstrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  J.  Ryan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  C.  Stelle.  of  Maryland. 

Philip  H.  Trezise.  of  Michigan. 

H.  Bartlett  Wells,  of  New  Jersey. 
Lincoln  White,  of  Maryland. 


The  following-named  Foreign  Service 
fleers  for  promotion  from  class  3  to  class 

John  W.  Auchlnclose.  of  the  District 
Columbia. 

Louts  F.  Blanchard,  of  California. 
John  A.  Bovey,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 
Mn.  Katherlne  W.  Bracken,  of  Florida. 
D.  Chadwlck  BragglotU.  of  Connecticut. 
Howard  E.  Challl6,  of  Virginia. 
G.  Edward  Clark,  of  New  York. 
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Wesley  Harris  Collins,  of  Mlasisslppl. 
James  N.  Cortada,  of  Florida. 
Edwin  M.  Cronk,  of  Virginia. 
Perry  H.  Culley,  of  California. 

D.  Eugene  Delgado-Arlas,  of  Virginia. 
John  E.  Devlne.  of  Illinois. 
Juan  de  Zengotlta.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dwlght  Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey. 
Joseph  F.  Donelan,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Donald  P.  Downs,  of  Nevada. 
Louis  Mason  Drury.  of  Texas. 
Philip  F.  Dur.  of  Massachusetts. 
Nicholas  Feld.  of  Mississippi. 

E.  Allen  Fidel,  of  Wyoming. 
John  W.  Ford,  of  Virginia. 
William  N.  Fralelgh.  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  R.  Pried,  of  Maryland. 
Francis  J.  Oalbralth.  of  South  Dakota. 
Raymond  L.  Harrell.  of  Connecticut. 
John  W.  Henderson,  of  Iowa. 
Rv^sell  B.  Jordan,  of  Wyoming. 
Josieph  J.  Jova.  of  New  York. 

M.   Hollis  Kannenberg.  of   Minnesota. 
Henry  L.  T.  Koren.  of  New  Jersey. 
Sylvaln  R.  Loup>e.  of  Louisiana. 
Philip  A.  Mangano.  of  Maryland. 
Robert  M.  Marr.  of  Ohio. 
Roswell  D  McClelland,  of  Connecticut. 
Thomas  W.  McElhlney.  of  Maryland. 
Kyle  B.  Mitchell.  Jr  .  of  Alabama. 
Thomas  G.  Murdock.  of  North  Carolina. 
Trevanlon  H.  E.  Nesbltt.  of  Maryland. 
David  D.  Newsom.  of  California. 
Carl  F.  Norden.  of  New  YcM-k. 
Clinton  L.  Olson,  of  California. 
James  L.  O'Sulllvan.  of  Connecticut. 
George  M.  Pollard,  of  Florida. 
Leon  B.  Poullada.  of  California. 
Herbert  D.  Splvack,  of  New  York. 
Nicholas  O  Thacher.  of  New  York. 
Harold  N.  Waddell.  of  Georgia. 
Miss  Rebecca  G.  Wellington,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Edward  C.  Wilson,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Marlon  W.  Worthing,  of  Maryland. 

Irvln  S.  Llppe.  of  Michigan,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  S, 
a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  4  to  class  3: 

Edwin  M.  Adams,  of  Illinois. 

Oscar  V.  Armstrong,  of  North  Carolina. 

Powhatan  M.  Baber,  of  West  Virginia. 

Herbert  W.  Baker,  of  Montana. 

Joelah  W.  Bennett,  of  Maryland. 

Arthur  P.  Biggs,  of  California. 

Warren  P.  Blumberg.  of  New  York. 

Philip  S.  Bogart.  of  New  York. 

Davis  Eugene  Boster,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  C.  Brewster,  of  Nebraska. 

Paul  R.  8  Brumby,  of  Missouri. 

WUUam  H.  Bruns,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

William  B.  Buffum,  of  New  York. 

Edward  West  Burgess,  of  Wisconsin. 

Waldemar  B.  Campbell,  of  Washington. 

Delmar  R.  Carlson,  of  Colorado. 

William  T.  Carpenter.  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Raymond  Cary.  Jr..  of  Missouri. 

Frank  E.  Cash.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Wilbur  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

James  S.  Cunningham.  Jr..  of  California. 

Donald  M.  Davles.  of  Montana. 

Richard  T.  Davles.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  C.  Davis,  of  Florida. 

Frank  J.  Devlne.  of  New  York. 

Enoch  S.  Duncan,  of  Texas. 

Thomas  J.  Dunnlgan,  of  Ohio. 

James  B.  Engle,  of  Iowa. 

Asa  L.  E\-ans.  of  Florida. 

Richard  T.  Ewlng,  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Plnne.  of  California. 
John  W.  Fisher,  of  Washington. 
Miss  Selma  G.  Freedman,  of  the  Dlstrlet 
of  Columbia. 

Robert  C.  F.  Gordon,  of  California. 
Robert  H.  Harlan,  of  HUnols. 
Grant  G.  Hllllker,  of  Virginia. 
Peter  Hooper,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
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Ernest  J.  Hortum,  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  Janke.  of  Ohio. 

Alexander  C.  Johnpoll,  of  New  Mexico. 

Richard  G.  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  If.  Johnson.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Dallas  L.  Jones,  Jr..  of  Louisiana. 

Ralph  A.  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  M.  Kavanaugh,  of  Louisiana. 

Stephen  A.  Koczak.  of  New  Jersey. 

William  C.  Lakeland,  of  New  York. 

Terrance  G.  Leonhardy,  of  North  Dakota. 

Edward  T.  Long,  of  Illinois. 

Matthew  J.  Looram,  Jr..  of  New  Ycn'k. 

Paul  D.  IfcCusker.  of  Colorado. 

Ralph    J.    McGulre,    of     the     District     of 
Columbia. 

John  Y.  Millar,  of  New  York. 

Harry  J.  Milton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  H.  Morris,  of  Arizona. 

Thomas  H.  Murfln.  of  Washington. 

Bernard  Norwood,  of  New  Jersey. 

Albert  V.  Nyren.  of  Virginia. 

Patrick  O'Sheel.  of  West  Virginia. 

G.  Etsel  Pearcy,  of  California. 

Rupert  Prohme,  of  California. 

Herbert  F.  Propps,  of  Wisconsin. 

Albert  A.  Rablda,  of  Colorado. 

Xrnest  E.  Ramsaur,  Jr..  of  California. 

Thomas  M.  Recknagel,  of  New  York. 

Herbert  Reiner,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ralph  J.  Rlbble,  of  Texas. 

NeU  M.  Ru?e,  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  S.  Sagona.  of  Maryland. 

Peter  J  Skoufis.  of  Maine. 

Sidney  Sober,  of  New  York. 

Charles  G.  Sommer.  of  Ohio. 

Curtis  C.  Strong,  of  Oregon. 

Frank  D.  Tsylor,  of  MaryUnd. 

George  S.  Vest,  of  Virginia. 

John  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Illinois. 

Temple  Wanamaker,  of  Washington. 

Hugh  N.  Whltaker,  of  Louisiana. 

George  D.  Whlttlnghlll,  of  New  York. 

Hugh  W.  Wolff,  of  MaryUnd. 

Park  F.  WoUam,  of  California. 

Donald  L.  Woolf ,  of  California. 

Sam  L.  Ystes.  Jr.,  of  California. 

Norman  L.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  four, 
a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  5  to  class  4: 

Forest  K.  Abbuhl.  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  W.  Ainsworth.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Norah  H.  Alsterlund,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  Anderson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Nicholas  G.  Andrews,  of  New  Jersey. 

Howard  J.   Ashford,  Jr.,  of   Colorado. 

John  G.  Bacon,  of  Washington. 

Michael  P.  Balla.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  J.  Barnard,  of  Wisconsin. 

Robert  M.  Beaudry,  of  Maine. 

S.  Cole  Blaster,  of  Michigan. 

William  P.  Boswell.  of  New  Jersey. 

William  G  Bowdler,  of  VlrglnU. 

James  W.  Boyd,  of  North  Carolina. 

Edward  T.  Brennan,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  D.  Broderlck.  of  Michigan. 

North  c.  Bum.  of  Washington. 

William  D.  Calderhead.  of  Texas. 

Thomas  A.  Cassllly,  of  Maryland. 

Prederlc  L.  Chapln,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Marjorle  L.  Cheatham,  of  Washington. 

■dward  R.  Cheney,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Albert  C.  Clzauskas,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Marian  C.  Conroy,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carleton  8.  Coon.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Lee  Cotterman.  of  Ohio. 

PrankUn  J.  Crawford,  of  Ohio. 

William  R.  Crawford,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  E.  Culbert.  of  Connecticut. 

John  E.  Cunningham,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edmund  A.  da  SUvelra.  of  Virginia. 
Robert  D.  Davis,  of  Oklahoma. 
Robert  W.  Day.  of  Maryland. 
Phil  bert  Deyman ,  of  Minnesota. 
John  R.  Dlgglns,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 


Miss  OlUe  O.  Edmundson,  of  Missouri. 

Athol  H.  SUls,  of  Maryland. 

Nels  E.  Erickson.  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Sara  O.  Falkener.  of  North  Carolina. 

Charles  B.  Ferguson,  of  Indiana. 

Joseph  Ferdandez.  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  J.  Ferrettl.  of  Connecticut. 

Emmett  B.  Ford.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina. 

Welkko  A.  Forsten.  of  Washington. 

Rockwood  H.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Theodore  R.  Frye.  of  Ohio. 

Robert  J.  Gibbons,  of  Ohio. 

William  G.  Olbson.  of  California. 

Charles  C.  Gldney.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

William  H.  Gleysteen,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gerald  Goldstein,  of  New  York. 

Raymond  E.  Gonz&lez,  of  California. 

John  L.  Hagan,  of  Nevada. 

William  C.  Hamilton,  of  Connecticut. 

John  H.  Hermanson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Harrison  M.  Holland,  of  Washington. 

Wharton  Drezel  Hubbard,  of  New  York. 

Robert  C.  Huffman,  of  Washington. 

Leaman  R.  Hunt,  of  Oklahoma. 

Miss  Margaret  Hussman,  of  Idaho. 

Borrle  I.  Hyman,  of  California. 

Edward  C.  Ingraham.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Hey  ward  Isham,  of  New  York. 

Charles  K.  Johnson,  of  California. 
Miss  Marie  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota. 
Richard  E.  Johnson,  of  Illinois. 
William  C.  Jones  ni.  of  Texas. 
Abraham  Katz,  of  New  York. 

Gordon  D.  King,  of  Texas. 
Nicholas  S.  Lakas,  of  Connecticut. 
Donald  E.  Larlmore.  of  Illinois. 
Raymond  W.  Laugel.  of  Ohio. 
William  W.  Lehfeldt.  of  California. 
Arthur  C.  Lllllg.  of  Oregon. 
Kenneth  W.  Linde.  of  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Lovell.  of  California. 
Hobart  N.  Luppl.  of  Connecticut. 
Francis  N.  Magllo^.  of  Massachusetts. 
Edward  E.  Masters,  of  Ohio. 
H.  Freeman  Matthews,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Walter  M.  McCleUand,  of  Oklahoma. 
Allan  F.  McLean,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
Francis  J.  Meehan,  of  Maryland. 
Miss  Anne  W.  Meriam,  of  Massachusetts. 
Earl  R.  Mlchalka,  of  Michigan. 
James  D.  Moffett,  of  Minnesota. 
John  A.  Moran  m,  of  New  Jersey. 
James  F.  Morlarty.  of  Massachusetts. 
Clifford  R.  Nelson,  of  California. 
Harvey  F.  Nelson,  Jr.  of  California. 
Howard    F.    Newsom,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Harry  I.  Odell,  of  New  York. 
Glen  S.  Olsen,  of  Utah. 
Mathlas  J.  Ortweln,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  WUma  C.  Patterson,  of  Indiana. 
J.  H.  Cameron  Peake,  of  Connecticut. 
Richard  F.  Pedersen,  of  California. 
John  M.  Perry,  of  Massachusetts. 
Hllding  A.  Peterson,  of  Minnesota. 
Richard  W.  Petree,  of  Virginia. 
Laurence  G.  Pickering,  of  Nebraska. 
Joseph  H.  Qulntanilla.  of  Texas. 
Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Ralston,  of  Washington. 
Ralph  C.  Rehberg,  of  South  Carolina. 
Lloyd  M.  Rives,  of  New  Jersey. 
Arthur  H.  Rosen,  of  BClssouri. 
H.  Earle  Russell,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 
Irvln  C.  Scarbeck,  of  California. 
Stanley  D.  Schlff,  of  New  Jersey. 
Irving  I.  Schlffman.  of  New  York. 
David  Scott,  of  Maryland. 
Talcott  W.  Seelye,  of  Massachusetts. 
William  C.  Sherman,  of  Illinois. 
Robert  K.  Sherwood,  of  Nebraska. 
Thomas  P.  Shoesmlth,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Schubert  E.  Smith,  of  New  York. 
J.  Harlan  Southerlanid.  of  the  District  of 
Coliimbia. 
Moncrieff  J.  Spear,  of  New  York. 
Eeywood  H.  Staekhouse,  of  Virginia. 
Andrew  Stalder.  of  New  York. 
Monteagle  Steams,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  A.  Stein,  of  New  Jersey. 
Godfrey  Harvey  Summ.  of  Virginia. 


Miss  Margarlte  H.  Tanck.  of  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Clifton  Taylor,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Malcolm  Thompson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  La  Verne  I^  Thomsen,  of  Washington. 

Vladimir  I.  Toumanoff,  of  New  Hampshire. 

WUUam  N.  Turpln,  of  Georgia. 

August  Velletri,  of  Maryland. 

Harold  C.  Voorheee,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Walker,  of  Georgia. 

Robert  Gill  Walker,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Aloyslus  J.  Wameckl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Alice  D.  West  brook,  of  California. 

Robert  A.  Wooldridge,  of  Indiana. 

Jean  E.  Zlmmermann,  of  Missouri. 

Louis  A.  Gallo,  of  New  York,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  clacs  S,  a 
consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  6  to  class  6: 

John  R.  Bartelt,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 
Henry  E.  Diunas.  of  California. 
John  D.  Oough,  of  California. 
Theodore  J.  C.  Heavner,  of  Ohio. 
Paul  J.  Hoylen,  of  Maryland. 
Benjamin  L.  Sowell.  of  Maryland. 
Anthony  E.  Starcevlc,  of  California. 
Francis  M.  Wlthey,  of  Michigan. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  6  to  cIses  S 
and  to  be  also  consuls  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Robert  J.  AUen,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  G.  Allen,  of  Vermont. 

James  F.  Amory,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.  Anderson,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Anderson,  of  Connecticut. 

Melvln  J.  Anthony,  of  Dllnols. 

Miss  Alma  M.  Armstrong,  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

Leroy  C.  Aycock,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Helen  M.  BaUey,  of  ^m^lnla. 

Robert  M.  Balthaser,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  P.  Bandonl,  of  California. 

John  Daniel  Barfield,  of  Tennessee. 

Miss  Edna  H.  Barr,  of  Ohio. 

Jack  Benl,  of  West  Virginia. 

Miss  Helen  Blggane,  of  California. 

Carl  A.  Blschoff,  Jr.,  of  Mlssoviri. 

William  W.  Blackerby,  of  Texas. 

Hyman  Bloom,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  W.  Boehm,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Eleanor  R.  Borrowdale,  of  CaUfcanla. 

Roger  C.  Brewln,  of  Arizona. 

MlES  Dorothy  V.  Broussard,  of  Texas. 

Edward  H.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Eleanor  A.  Burnett,  of  Florida. 

Max  R.  CaldweU,  of  Texas. 

Mario  Calvanl,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  V.  Carey,  of  Colorado. 

Robert  J.  Carle,  of  California. 

William  L.  Carr,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  L.  Careon.  of  Oregon. 

Harvey  J.  Cash,  of  Arizona. 

Miss  Marie  C.  Chabot.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Ann  ChUd,  of  California. 

Harold  T.  Christie,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Kathryn  O.  Clark,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Walter  F.  X.  Collopy,  of  Connecticut. 
PhUlp  R.  Cook,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Jeffery  R.  D.  Crockett,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
John  J.  Crowley,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 
John  R.  Davis.  Jr.,  of  California. 
John  O.  Dean,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  A.  DeHart,  of  California. 
Stephen  A.  Dobrenchuk,  of  Massachusett*. 
A.  Hugh  Douglas,  Jr.,  of  Rhode  Island. 
William  J.  Drew,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  T.  Dreyf uas,  of  California. 
John  Dubois,  of  Massachusetts. 
Donald  B.  Easum,  of  Wisconsin. 
Edward  L.  Kberhardt.  of  Virginia. 
Hunter  L.  Estep,  of  New  Mexico. 
Miss  Maryhel  Evereole,  of  Illinois. 
Stockwell  Everts,  of  New  York. 
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Oeorg*  Palk.  of  Maryland. 
Mlu  Jean  L.  Fair,  of  Maasachusetta. 
James  D.  FVurell.  of  Kansas. 
John   X.   FelBSnar,   Jr,   of    the    District   of 
Coliunbla. 
Arthur  W.  Feldman,  of  Washington. 
Robert  E.  Ferris,  of  California. 
Thomas  W.  Plna,  of  Florida. 
Arva  C.  Floyd.  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 
Robert  T.  FoUestad,  of  California. 
Richard  T.  Foose,  of  West  Virginia. 
Carl  E.  Forkel.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
Charles  M.  Gage,  of  Illinois. 
Stephen  O.  Gebelt,  of  California. 
Miss  Bernlce  A.  Goldstein,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Griffith,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  P.  Gwynn,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Holsey  G.  Handyslde.  of  Ohio. 
Alfred  Harding  IV.  of  New  York. 
Richard  C.  Harmstone,  of   the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  A.  Hayne.  of  California. 
George  A.  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  D.  Hemenway,  of  Washington. 
Roy  R.  Hermesman.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Henry  L.  Heymann.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Martin  B.  Hickman,  of  Utah. 
Deion  L.  Hixon,  of  Alabama. 
Edward  J.  Holway.  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
Herbert  M.  Hutchinson,  of  New  Jarsey. 
Samuel  M.  Janney.  Jr.,  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Anthony  J.  Jay,  of  Illinois. 
William  R.  Jochimsen,  of  California. 
Robert  S.  Johnson,  of  Michigan. 
Lewis  D.  Junior,  of  Missouri. 
Ralph  M.  Kearney,  of  Illinois. 
William  Kelley.  of  Florida. 
Thomas  A.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania. 
au"l  A.  Kessler  II,  of  Oregon. 
Hugh  D.  Kesaler.  of  Florida. 
Luclen  L.  Kinsolvlng.  of  New  York. 
Richard  N.  Klrby.  of  Ohio. 
Charles  A.  Klselyak.  of  Washington. 
Elmer  G.  Kryaa.  of  Michigan. 
Miss  Inez  E.  Larson,  of  Minnesota. 
Malcolm  Lawrence,  of  Maryland. 
Myron  Brockway  Lawrence,  of  Oregon. 
Mrs.  Elvira  L.  Lawyer,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Owen  B.  Lee,  of  Massachu-setts. 

Charles  A.  Lemmo,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joe  Llll,  of  Kansas. 

Eric  O.  Llndahl,  of  Michigan. 

Ralph  E.  Llndstrom,  of  Minnesota. 

Joseph  A.  Llvornese,  of  Colorado. 

Richard  G.  Long,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Ingeborg  M.  Lueders.  of  Virgin  Li. 

John  C.  Mallon,  of  Kentucky. 

Louis  B.  Marr,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Elvira  P.  Martin,  of  Connecticut. 

Kenneth  W.  Martlndale.  of  Florida. 

William  G.  Marvin,  Jr.,  of  California. 

C.  Thomas  Mayfleld.  of  Wisconsin. 

Charles  W.  McCasklll,  of  Virginia. 

Francis  P.  McCormlck,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  H.  McLean,  of  Kentucky. 

Mlsa  Ruth  A.  McLendon,  of  Texas. 

Thomas  N.  Mctcalf,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Gertrude  M  Meyers,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Clorene  A.  Miller,  of  Texas. 

S.  Paul  Miller.  Jr..  of  California. 

Mlu  Marlon  K.  Mitchell,  of  New  York. 

William  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Martha  J.  Moses,  of  Texas. 

Paul  Moy,  of  Illinois. 

Charles  O.  Mueller,  of  Montana. 

Mlsa  Helen  J.  Mullen,  of  New  York. 

John  Patrick  Mulligan,  of  California. 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Maasachusetta. 

Philip  Ci  Narten,  of  Ohio. 

Marshall  Hays  Noble,  of  New  York. 

Robert  C.  Ode,  of  Michigan. 

Klyonao  Okaml.  of  Maryland. 

Herbert  S.  Okun,  of  New  York. 

Waldemar  A.  Olaon.  of  Wlaconaln. 

J.  Theodore  Papendorp.  of  New  Jeraey. 

Mlaa  Marjorta  L.  Pa*,  of  Indiana. 

OroTar  W.  Panbarthy.  of  Oregon. 

Raymond  L,  Parkina.  Jr..  of  Colorado. 


J.  Stanley  Phillips,  of  Tennessee. 

Charles  H.  Fletcher,  of  Minnesota. 

Howard  W.  Potter.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

John  M.  Powell,  of  Illinois. 

John  Reed,  of  California. 

W.  Courtlandt  Rhodes,  of  California. 

Robert  E.  Rosselot.  of  Virginia. 

James  T.  Rousseau,  of  Florida. 

William  F.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 

William  W.  Sabbath,  of  Maryland. 

Muneo  Sakaue,  of  California. 

Charles  B.  Selnk,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Goodwin  Shapiro,  of  Marylanfl. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Shults,  of  New  York. 

Peter  Siimin,  vt  New  Y  jrk. 

Robert  W.  Skiff,  of  Florida, 

Mirs  Alice  M.  Smith,  of  Nortli  CuruHna. 

Jack  M.  Smith.  Jr.,  of  GeorRla. 

Robert  P  Smith,  of  Texas 

Miss  Cecil  Sporn,  of  New  Yo'-k. 

Paul  K.  Stahnke,  of  lUiiuiis. 

Denman  F.  Stanfleld,  of  Colifuruia. 

Edward  O.  Stellmacher,  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  E  iith   A.   Stensby.  of  Tennessee. 

Blrncy  A  Stokes,  of  New  Jersey. 

George  H.  Strunz,  of  Arizona. 

Harold  C.  Swope,  of  ML-^sourl. 

Edward  H.  Thomas,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  M.  Turner,  of  Tennessee. 

Marcel  van  Essen,  of  New  York. 

Daroslav  S.  Vlahovlch,  of  New  Jersey 

Frank  J.  Walters,  of  the  District  of  Calum- 
bia. 

Miss  Dorothy  H.  Webb,  of  California. 

Miss  Jersie  L.  Webb,  of  Tennessee. 

Ralph  H.  Wheeler,  Jr..  of  Florida. 

John  T.  Wheelock.  of  Illinois. 

Ray  E.  White.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Richard  W.  White,  of  Maryland. 
William  Marshall  Wright,  of  Arkan.sas. 

Charles  T.  York,  of  New  York. 

Eric  V.  Youngqulst.  of  Illinois. 
Hubert  L.  Zwald,  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6. 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Miss  Nannette  Choate,  of  the  District   of 
Columbia. 

Michael  M.  Conlln.  of  California. 
Miss  Eleanor  S.  Foote,  of  Colorado. 
Mrs.  Aasta  B.  Haugen.  of  California. 
Bernard  F.  Platek,  of  Illinois. 

The  following- named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 

John  A.  Anderegg,  of  New  Jersey. 

Curtis  B.  Brooks,  of  Vermont. 

Carleton  C.  Brower,  of  California. 

Davis  8.  Chamberlain  III,  of  New  Jersey. 

nichard  D.  Christiansen,  of  Michigan. 

Edward  M.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 

John  C.  Dorrance.  of  California. 

Robert  A.  England,  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  E.  Kxum  III.  of  North  Carolina. 

Louis  P.  Goelz  III.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Earl  Gordon,  of  Oregon. 

Myles  L.  Greene,  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Winifred  T.  Hall,  of  New  Jersey. 

George  Berman  High,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  W.  Huddleston.  of  New  Jersey. 

Harry  W  Jacobs,  of  Alaska. 

George  F.  Jones,  of  Texas. 

Edward  E.  Keller,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Thomas  F.  Killoran,  of  Massachusetts. 
William  E.  Knepper,  of  Kansas. 
Dennis  H.  Kux,  of  New  York. 
Joseph   P.   Leahy,  of   the  District   of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Herbert  Levin,  of  New  York. 
W.  Wyatt  Martin,  Jr..  of  Tennessee. 
Jack  F.  Matlock,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 
Robert  W.  Maule,  of  California. 
Richard  H.  MoreHeld,  of  California. 
John  J.  MulUn,  of  California. 
Jamea  C.  Nalaon,  of  IlUnola, 
Robert  K.  Olaon.  of  Minneaota. 
William  B.  Pounds.  Jr..  of  Florida. 
Robert  F,  Rocart,  of  California. 
Jomea  D.  Roaenthal,  of  California. 


Thomas  J.  Scotes.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  W.  M.  Smith,  of  Massachusettl. 
Miss  Nancy  L.  Snider,  of  California. 
Kichard  L.  Springer,  of  Ohio. 
Franklyn  E.  Stevens,  of  California. 
Edward  J.  Streator.  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Francis  Hugh  Thomas,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Samuel  H.  Weaver,  of  New  York. 

The  foliowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Forclijn  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Andrew  Audranovlch.  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  A  Carlddl.  of  California. 

fVielhy  M   C  u-rle.  Jr  .  of  Oregon. 

Edward  J.  Uulezai.  of  Illinois. 

.Miss   Kathryn   M.   Geoghe^an.  of  Culorado. 

Mrs  M  ircla  L  Martin,  of  California. 

Mrs.  Wiimn  E.  Mayo,  of  Florida. 

I'enry  r;.  Mills,  of  KanFa.^, 

Mi::s  Jaiie  M   Potter,  of  Maryland, 

,;crry  M   Reynolds,  of  Missouri 

I'uul  Roman,  of  California. 

Miss  Thelma  R.  Thurtell,  of  California, 

Sidney  L.  Woollons,  of  Ohio. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offl- 
cers  for   promotion   from  class  8  to  class  7: 

Madison  M.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
Philip  M   Allen,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  G.  Anders,  of  Wisconsin. 
Dexter  Andersen,  of  New  Jersey. 
George  A.  Anderson,  of  Iowa. 
H  irry  M  Angelus,  of  Massachusetts. 
Alfonso  Arenales,  of  New  York. 
Diego  C  Asenclo.  of  New  Jersey. 
Bryan  H.  B.-.-as.  of  Texas. 
Arthur  C  B  uman.  of  Michigan. 
Maxwell  K  B?rry,  of  Kentucky. 
Gordon  R  Beyer,  of  Florida. 
Robert  O.  Blucker,  of  Arkansas. 
Michael  P.  Boerner.  of  Maryland. 
Harold  A.  Bratt.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
Peter  S  Bridges,  of  Illinois. 
James  E  Brlggs.  of  North  Carolina. 
William  A.  Brown,  of  Massachusetta. 
John  R  Burke,  of  Wisconsin. 
Harry  A.  CuhiU,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Martha  C.  Carbone,  of  Washington. 
Vincent  J  Cherrj*.  of  New  York. 
J.  Chapman  Chester,  of  Wisconsin. 
Raymond  C  C  jllliis,  Jr  .  of  New  Jersey. 
Peter  D.  Constable,  of  New  York. 
TTiomas  E.  Cummings,  of  California. 
Walter  L  Cutler,  of  Maine. 
Curtis  C  Cutter,  of  California. 
William  P.  Deary,  of  New  York. 
Francis  De  Tarr,  of  California. 
Robert  P.  DeVccchl.  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  C.  D:xorv  of  California. 
Charles  E.  Duffy,  of  Iowa. 
John  M.  DuPont.  of  Maine. 
Lawrence  S.  E  igleburger.  of  Wisconsin. 
Rudy  V  Fimbres.  of  Arizona. 
Bruce  A  Flatin.  of  MlnneaoU. 
Robert  S.  Ocrshenson.  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  L.  Glvens.  of  Tennessee. 
Leopold  Gotzllnger,  of  Ohio. 
Benson  Lee  Grayson,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  Gustafson,  of  Oklahoma. 
John   T.    Haldnne,   of   the   District    of   Co- 
lumbia 

Kent  H  Hall,  of  California. 
Charles  H  Hall')ck.  of  Virginia. 
Richard  R    Hart,  of  Indiana. 
Dcu:;las  G    Hartley,  of  the  District  of  Cb- 
lumbla. 

Maxwell  8,  Helgho.  of  California. 
John  J.  Helble.  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Evelyn  R  Hessler.  of  New  York. 
Thomas  J  Hill.  Jr  .  of  Massachusetta. 
Marvin  J.  Hoffenberg.  of  B^aryland 
Harold  E.  Koran,  of  Tezaa. 
Robert  B.  Jelley.  of  California. 
William  P.  Keaabey.  Jr.,  of  California. 
Lowell  C.  Kllday.  of  Wlaoonain. 
Barrlngton  King,  Jr.,  of  South  CarolliML 
Oeorge  L,  Kin  tar.  of  Varment. 
John  W.  Killer,  of  TazM. 
David  Korn.  of  Misaourl. 
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George  M.  Lane,  of  Massachusetta. 

Alan  Logan,  of  California. 

Shepard  C.  Lowman,  of  Texas. 

Arthur  L.  Lowrle.  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Luers.  of  Illinois. 

Mies  Barbara  J.  Marvin,  of  California. 

Richard  C.  Matheron,  of  California. 

Frank  A.  Mau,  of  Wyoming. 

Sherrod  B.  McCall,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  E.  McDonnell,  of  Maasachusetta. 

Carl  H  McMillan.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Francis  J  McNeil  III.  of  Florida. 

Alan  G.  Mencher.  of  California. 

Miss  Mary  L  Merges,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  H  Mills,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  B.  Moon,  of  Missouri. 

Richard  M.  Moose,  of  Arkansas. 

Donald  R  Morris,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Dorothy  H.  Myers,  of  Maryland. 

Theodore  C.  Nelson,  of  Connecticut. 

F.  Pierce  Olson,  of  Minnesota. 

Russell  E.  Olson,  of  Illinois. 

Theodore  K.  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robs  C  Parr,  of  Florida. 

Douglas  R  Perry,  of  Marylanc^. 

Robert  J.  Perry,  of  Ohio. 

John  O.  Peters,  of  Maryland. 

Gerald  S  Pierce,  of  Oklahoma. 

J.  Keith  Powell,  of  Texas. 

Robert  G.  Rich.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Stephen  E.  Schneider,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  C.  Searing,  of  New  Jersey. 

Peter  Sebastian,  of  New  York. 

Walter  John  Silva.  of  Massachusetts. 

Kenneth  N.  Skoug.  Jr..  of  Minnesota. 

Donnell  D,  Smith,  of  Rhode  Island. 

R,  Peter  Splcer,  of  Ohio. 

Michael  Sterner,  of  New  York. 

Ulrlch  A.  Straus,  of  Michigan. 

Joseph  O.  Strelcher.  of  Illinois. 

John  J.  Sullivan,  of  Maasachuaetts. 

Herbert  D.  Swett,  of  California. 

Francis  J.  Tatu.  of  California. 

Harry  E.  T.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  H.  Thompson,  of  Indiana. 

Donald  B.  Wallace,  Jr..  of  Indiana. 

Harry  Welner,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Winifred  S.  Welslogiil.  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Virginia  A.  Weyres,  oi  Wisconsin. 

Jamea  W,  White,  of  Florid ». 

Kenneth  D.  Whitehead,  ol  Utah. 

William  M  Woessner,  of  New  York. 

Rjbert  G.  Wright,  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Raymojid  E  Benson,  of  New  York. 

Philip  W.  Carroll,  of  Mary '.and. 

Earl  Blake  Cox,  of  Washlnijton. 

Robert  W.  Crawford,  of  Ohio. 

Duncan  B  M  Emrloh.  of  Nevada. 

Arnold  C.  Hanson,  of  Maine. 

Paul  E  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rribcrt  F  Lent,  of  New  York. 

Edward  B  Magulre.  of  California. 

Harold  R.  Thaln,  of  Oklahoma. 

Fred  W.  Wclty,  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
fer ve  officers  to  be  consu.s  of  the  United 
states  of  America ; 

Leland  C  Altaffer.  of  Ohio. 

Leon  KelEton,  of  New  York. 

Louis  L  Klrley,  of  New  York. 

Boyce  E  Powell,  of  Florida 

Caslmir  T.  Zawadzkl,  of  New  York. 

Wheatofi  B.  Byers,  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
tlgn  Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  vice 
consul  and  a  secretary  In  the  dlplomatte  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
^erve  officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America: 

Dale  H,  Baker,  of  Arkansas. 
Warren  P.  Cleary.  of  Michigan. 
Joseph  O.  Eblan,  of  Maaaachuaetts. 
Charlea  P.  McKay,  of  Florida. 
Jack  M.  Mangham,  of  Virginia. 
William  C.  Mathers,  of  VlrKlnla. 
Dorwin  M.  WUaon.  of  Indiana. 

CV ISO 


Robert  J.  Baker,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  secretary  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  (This  nomination  is  submitted 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  error  in 
the  nomination  aa  submitted  to  the  Senate 
on  June  20,  1958,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  10,  1958.) 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica: 

John  L.  Bender,  of  Virginia. 
F.  Willard  Calder,  of  Florida. 
David  L.  Gllslnn,  of  Virginia. 
Marcus  J.  Gordon,  of  California. 
Jerome  W.  Grelner,  of  Michigan. 
George  T.  Kalarls.  of  Montana. 
Harrington  Llttell.  of  California. 
Seymour  I.  Nadler,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard  Ober.  of  Virginia. 
William  P.  Roessner.  of  New  York. 
Ted  M.  G.  Tanen.  of  California. 
John  H.  Terjellan.  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  B.  Whlttlnghlll.  of  New  York. 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Rubye  H.  Killough.  Alpine,  Ala..  In  place  of 
W    F,   Killough.  retired. 

Norman  C.  Minor.  Beaverton.  Ala.,  In  place 
of  J.  N.  White,  transferred. 

Virgil  B.  Huff,  Brundldge,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
V.  B,  Huff,  transferred. 

Donald  Ray  Morgan,  Eva,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
Bertha  Morgan,  retired. 

J.  Fred  Wllcutt.  PalkvlUe.  Ala.,  in  place  of 

A.  K.  B.  Patterson,  retired. 

Joe  A.  Hamilton,  McCalla.  Ala.,  in  place  of 
N.  T.  Waldrup,  retired. 

Ramon  N.  Daya,  Sr..  Magazine.  Ala..  In 
place  of  Zada  Davla,  reaigned. 

Sylvia  W,  Knight,  Mlllry,  Ala,.  In  place  of 
G,  C,  Warrick.  reUred. 

Marvin  S.  Ward.  Pine  Apple.  Ala..  In  place 
of  Herman  Grimes,  retired. 

John  C.  WllUama,  Jr..  Sylacauga,  Ala..  In 
place  of  R.  P.  Greer,  retired. 

ARIZONA 

Pauline  L.  Clark.  Eloy,  Ariz..  In  place  of 
L.  O.  Vlttltow.  removed. 

Forrest  C.  Bacus.  Jr..  Prescott,  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  G,  I,  Gardner,  retired. 

Roberta   M.   Hill.   Sells,  Ariz,,   In   place   of 

B.  L,  Savage,  retired. 

Bessie  L  Pierce,  Tumacacorl,  Ariz.,  In  place 
of  M.  E.  Spencer,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

James  Overton  Thomson,  Aubrey.  Ark.,  in 
place  of  O,  O.  Chappelle.  retired. 

Pauline  J.  Anderson.  Bismarck.  Ark.,  in 
place  of  F.  G.  Williams,  transferred. 

Ruth  J.  Crouse.  Carthage,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
S.  K.  Purdy,  retired. 

Henry  T.  Hogg.  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
S.  B.  McCall.  retired. 

Edgar  L,  Fergeson.  Havana.  Ark.,  In  place 
of  L.  G.  Smith,  transferred. 

James  A.  Lelghton.  Helena,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  K.  B.  Lasswell,  retired. 

Kathryn  F.  Slocum,  Hickory  Ridge.  Ark., 
in  place  of  O.  A.  Teague,  retired. 

Edward  Harrison,  Jr.,  Huntington,  Ark.,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  Harvey,  retired. 

Helen  O.  Webb.  Mountain  View,  Ark.,  in 
place  of  M.  R.  Lancaster,  retired. 

Mattle  M.  Suagee.  Norphlet.  Ark.,  in  place 
of  A.  J.  Wages,  retired, 

CALXrOENU 

Harry  P,  DowdaU.  Alhambra,  Calif,,  In  place 
of  E.  R.  Stanford,  retired. 

Alvlna  B,  Brunt.  Alvarado.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  O.  P.  Dutra,  reaigned. 

Richard  A.  Wallaee,  Andereon.  Oalif.,  In 
place  of  M.  K.  Dow,  resigned. 


Chester  B.  Schmill,  Camarlllo,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Osborne,  retired. 

Mary  M.  Parker,  Capltola,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
H.  B.  Hooper,  retired. 

Norman  Warren,  Elk  Grove,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  W.  E.  Dixon.  Jr..  retired. 

Violet  A.  Schultz.  Klverta,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  L.  D.  Slier,  retired. 

Lulu  Ellen  Spradlln.  Homeland,  Calif.  Of- 
fice established  December  16.  1949. 

Louis  E,  Mitchell.  Huntington  Beach. 
Calif.,  in  place  of  M,  G.  Murray,  retired. 

Orlando  P.  Famesl.  Jackson,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  H.  V.  Tallon,  deceased. 

Leslie  B.  Hall.  Jolon.  Calif.,  in  place  of 
Ramona  Sutfin,  removed. 

Ada  W.  Stone,  Lewiston,  Calif.,  In  plaw;  of 
I,  J.  Short,  resigned. 

Ralph  W.  Boyd,  Norwalk,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
J.  D.  Stephenson,  retired. 

John  W.  Baker,  Portervllle,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  C.  P.  Dunning,  deceased. 

Ray  E.  Taylor,  RosevUle,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
R.  A.  Bates,  retired. 

Ralph  W.  Davis.  Sr.,  San  Bernardino.  Calif., 
in  place  of  R.  K.  Bates,  retired. 

Ernest  Q.  Kuhn,  Sunnymead,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  Joseph  Beeson.  resigned. 

Ray  O.  Durnlng,  Thermal,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  R.  M.  Wood,  retired. 

Rose  V.  Brown,  Warm  Springs,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  J.  S.  Brown,  retired. 

Genaro  A.  Villegas,  Wasco,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  H.  P.  Pritschke,  deceased. 

Lloyd  R.  Vamer,  Winton,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  G.  A.  King,  retired. 

COLORADO 

George  J.  Ware.  Aspen.  Colo.,  in  place  of 
C.  A.  Beck,  resigned. 

John  C.  Warren.  Frulta.  Colo.,  in  place  of 
J.T.  Weaver,  transferred. 

Harold  E.  Hendrlx.  Limon,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Snyder,  resigned. 

coNNEcnctrr 

Clarence  P.  Meier.  Cornwall.  Conn.,  In  place 
of  E.  A,  Ooan,  resigned. 

Carolyn  R.  Klrchhoff,  Quaker  Hill,  Conn.,  in 
place  of  C,  E,  Klrchhoff,  deceased, 

Doris  M.  Madden,  Vernon,  Conn.,  In  place 
of  F.  L.  Foley,  resigned. 

CZORGIA 

Larree  Johnston.  Cartersville,  Oa.,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Nelson,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Wesley  H,  Gross.  American  Falls.  Idaho, 
In  place  of  E.  W.  Cronkhlte.  retired. 

William  J.  Miller,  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho, 
In  place  of  E.  J.  Doyle,  retired. 

Delbert  W.  Taylor,  Eagle,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  R.  R  Fluharty.  retired. 

Inez  A.  Seagraves.  Kingston,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  M.  J.  Perry,  resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

Clare  A.  Lupton,  Assumption,  111  ,  in  place 
of  H.  W.  Myers,  deceased. 

Louise  E.  Schultz.  Beecher,  111.,  in  place 
of  Louise  Sperling,  retired. 

Richard  J.  Silverman,  De  Kalb,  111.,  in  place 
of  D.  A.  Lelfhelt,  retired. 

Harry  J.  Krlbs.  Glen  Ellyn.  111.,  in  place 
of  M.  C.  Palmer,  deceased. 

Dartls  F.  Harvey,  Olenwood,  111.,  In  place 
of  J.  A.  Blakemore,  resigned. 

Harold  J.  Dehr,  Hinsdale,  111.,  In  place  of 
E.  R.  Kylen,  resigned. 

Wayne  B.  Tatham.  Industry,  III.,  in  place 
of  C.  P.  Janes,  retired. 

Thelma  M.  Comer,  Joppa,  111.,  in  place  of 
V.  M.  Lauderdale,  resigned. 

Ina  L.  Thurlby.  Kingston,  111.,  in  place  of 
G.  L.  Campbell,  retired. 

John  R.  Clarke.  Mount  Sterling,  111.,  In 
place  of  G.  R.  Davis,  retired. 

Joeeph  A.  Ooaaett,  Norrla  City,  111.,  In  place 
of  W.S.Smith,  retired, 

Charlotte  J.  Prentice.  Pawpaw,  111 ,  In  place 
of  W.  A,  Woods,  retired. 
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Arthiir  F.  Dlrka,  Petersburg.  111.,  in  place 
of  S.  L.  Sbaw,  resigned. 

John  Craig  Templeton.  PlnckneyvUle,  III., 
in  place  of  T.  A.  Denton,  transferred. 

Oscar  C.  Hudson.  Princeton,  111.,  in  place 
of  H.  B.  Brown,  retired. 

Joe  M.  Stoddard,  Ramsey.  111.,  in  place  of 
O.  W.  Hlnton,  removed. 

Ralph  E.  Wright.  Rockton,  111.,  in  place  of 
N.  J.  Lovelace,  retired. 

Irene  P.  Hltzeman.  Roselle,  111.,  In  place  of 
A.  M.  Smith,  resigned. 

William  C.  Miller.  Seymour,  111.,  in  place  of 
W.  H.  Richards,  retired. 

Allen  D.  CrUt.  Stonlngton.  HI.,  In  place  of 
O.  P.  Young,  retired. 

Lester  Lipplncott.  Sullivan,  111..  In  place  of 
G.  C.  Miller,  retired. 

William  E.  Halvey.  Techny.  III.,  In  place  of 
F.  P.  Campbell,  resigned. 

Melvln  J.  Lowery,  Tolono,  III.,  In  place  of 
C.  E.  Harden,  transferred. 

Paul  H.  Eberle.  Wonder  Lake.  111.,  in  place 
of  Arthur  Hay,  removed. 

INDIANA 

Leiand  F.  Hess.  Brook.  Ind..  In  place  of 
R.  A.  Conn,  retired. 

W.  Lehr  Wilder,  St.  Joe,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
M.  E.  atorer,  retired. 

IOWA 

Delbert  C.  Harken,  Ackley,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  M.  J.  E.  Kachelhoffer.  retired. 

Barbara  E.  Sommers,  Andrew,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  Q.  J.  March,  retired. 

Donald  L.  Wilson,  Colo,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
Prances  O'Donnell,  retired. 

David  H.  Crenshaw,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Johnson,  removed. 

Charles  W.  Fry,  Earlham.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
O.  L.  Jones,  transferred. 

Robert  L.  Curtis,  Greene,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
Clarence  Starkweather,  Jr.,  removed. 

Ewlng  E.  Shiffer,  Grimes,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
H.  M.  Meneough,  retired. 

Carl  T.  Ehen,  Harcourt,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
C.  A.  Porslund,  resigned. 

Don  P.  Sanchez,  Martlnsburg,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  L.  P.  Mlkesell,  retired. 

William  C.  Messlnger.  Menlo,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  G.  R.  Streepy,  retired. 

Jewel  E.  Campbell,  Ollle,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
C.  W.  Campbell,  deceased. 

James  P.  Cooper,  Onawa,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
C.  W.  Belgel.  resigned. 

Arthur  L.  Kastman,  PauUlna,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  J.  H.  Clayton,  deceased. 

Phyllis  J.  Davis,  St.  Charles,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Lathrum,  transferred. 

Donald  L.  Morse.  Sheldon,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
A.  B.  Dougherty,  retired. 

Lyle  C.  Smith,  Waukee,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
L.  M.  Davis,  retired. 

Donald  E.  Chrlstensen,  West  Bend,  Iowa, 
In  place  of  O.  W.  Montag,  retired. 


LOUISIANA 

Thelma  M.  3odoln,  Broussard,  La.,  in  place 
Of  T.  L.  Ducrest,  Jr.,  transferred. 

Trellis  Black,  Parmervllle,  La.,  in  place  of 
T.  E.  Albrltton,  tjansferred. 

Alice  H.  McWilUams.  Princeton.  La.,  in 
place  of  F.  B.  Parmer,  resigned. 

Jacqueline  P.  Dunn.  Westlake,  La.,  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Prejean,  resigned. 

MAINE 

John  B.  Tschf.mler,  Aucjusta,  Maine.  In 
place  of  H.  E.  Weeks,  retired. 

Edward  L.  Larrabee.  Bath,  Maine,  in  place 
of  E.  N.  Hartnett,  retired. 

Mlna  C.  Kent,  Beals,  Maine,  In  place  of 
S.  O.  Carver,  retired. 

Eugene  P.  Durim.  East  Corinth,  Maine,  In 
place  of  G.  L.  Halves,  retired. 

Florence  P.  Pendleton,  Islesboro.  Maine,  In 
place  of  H.  D,  Pendleton,  retired. 

Virginia  V.  Morton.  North  New  Portland, 
Maine,  in  place  o;'  E.  E.  Kennlson.  retired. 

William  A.  Frhjsle.  Ocean  Park.  Maine,  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Claik,  removed. 

Earl  A.  Fraser,  llangeley,  Maine,  in  place  of 
O.  C.  Brackett.  retired. 

Philip  O.  Lewis.  Rumford,  Maine.  In  place 
of  M.  B.  Manson.  deceased. 

Margaret  M.  Given,  South  Harpswell, 
Maine.  In  place  o;'  A.  L.  Douglass,  resigned. 

Albert  A.  Ayottc,  Strong,  Maine,  In  place  of 
A.  D.  Richards,  rt  tired. 

MARYLAND 

Agnes  L.  Matthews,  Hughesvllle.  Md.,  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Bovllng.  retired. 

Lee  Munshour,  Thurmont,  Md.,  In  place  of 
E.  T.  Kelbough,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Herbert  A.  Thurber,  Bedford,  Mass.  in 
place  of  H.  P.  Davis,  deceased. 

Jack  B.  Jordan,  West  Barnstable.  Mass.,  In 
place  of  I   I.  Peltonen,  resigned. 

Ralph  M.  Clark,  West  Townsend,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  H.  P.  Teniiey.  retired. 


Harry  A.  Smith,  Mound,  Minn.,  in  place  o* 
R.  E.  0"Donnell.  deceased. 

Everett  M.  VllUla.  Mountain  Iron,  lilnn., 
In  place  of  H.  H.  Schur.  resigned. 

Conrad  J.  Christie.  Royalton,  liinn..  in 
place  of  H.  L.  Plsher.  transferred. 

Roland  S  Sorvlg,  Winger.  Minn.,  In  place 
of  S  M  Anderson,  transferred. 

Eirle  Henry  Welty.  Winona.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  C  B.  Erwin.  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Arl!e  A  Ramsey.  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  S  I.  Still,  retired. 

Harry  OCaIn,  Durant.  Miss.,  In  place  of 
M.  T  Wlllia.Tis.  deceased. 

Herbert  M.  Herman,  Mayeravllle.  Mies.,  In 
place  of  C.  S.  Elliott,  retired. 

Lola  Lee  Crawford,  Meadvtlle,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  A   R   Moore,  retired. 

Edward  L.  Pllgo,  Shannon,  Miss..  In  place  of 
Enie  Abcrnathy.  retired. 

Willi.'im  R  Basden,  Sherman,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  J   L  L  Beasley.  removed. 

Dee  L  Dtjtjr,  Vaughan,  Miss..  In  place  of 
R  C.  Hinson.  tran.^ferred. 

Paul  L.  Parker.  Water  Valley,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  A.  K.  Mauldln,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Harold  M.  Wood,  Campbell,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
M.  B  Rice,  retired. 

MONTANA 

James  M.  Stout.  Ballantlne.  Mont., 
of  E  F.  B;«chert,  retired. 

Aria  M    Bullock.  Basin,  Mont.,  in 
T.  B.  Hopkins,  retired. 

Dale  A    Wetzel.  Broadview.  Mont., 
of  E  M.  Evenson,  retired. 

Donald  A.  Kleppelld.  Circle.  Mont., 
of  E.  T.  Klrchner,  deceased. 

Olaf  Pederson.  Huntley,  Mont.,  in 
L.  E.  Osness.  retired. 
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KANSAS 

Mary  P.  Findley.  Coyville.  Kans.,  in  place 
of  J.  P.  HoUls,  transferred. 

Oswald  K.  Klasaen,  Elbing,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  H.  B.  Schmidt,  retired. 

Bruce  R.  Corrlck,  Esbon.  Kana.,  In  place  of 
Q.  L.  Ault,  transferred. 

George  P.  Shaw.  KanopolU.  Kans..  in  place 
of  L.  M.  Herrlngton.  deceased. 

Lauren  E.  Daetwller.  Ramona.  Kans.,  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Anderson,  transferred. 

KKNTUCKT 

Earl  G.  Cothran,  Eddyville.  Ky.,  In  place  of 
N.  G.  Woodson,  retired. 

James  S.  Hlnton,  Jr.,  Flemingsburg,  Ky., 
in  place  of  Gilbert  Adams,  retired. 

Earl  Burrls,  Uberty,  Ky.,  in  place  of  C.  L. 
Sharp,  retired. 

Smith  C.  Ledford,  Paint  Uck,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  K.  L.  Walker,  retired. 

Arle  C.  Money.  TaylorsvlUe,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
J.  R.  HarrU.  retired. 

Pernie  B.  Mlddleton.  Verda.  Ky.,  In  place 
of  Carl  Jones,  resigned. 


MICHIGAN 

R.  Don  Pretty.  Allen  Park.  Mich.    Office  es- 
tablished September  1.   1957. 

Menzo  A.   Chapman.  Blanchard,  Mich.,   in 
place  of  A.  A.  Jone^j.  transferred. 

Roy  O.   Poth,  Brown  City.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  P.  P.  Getz.  resigned. 

Verla    V.    Wolfgang,    Dansvllle,    Mich.,    in 
place  of  Bennett  Taylor,  retired. 

Stanley  L.  Schock,  East  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  O.  A.  Kerr,  deceased. 

Robert    William    Pagan.    Holly,    Mich.,    In 
place  of  B.  E.  Jones,  deceased. 

Edwin  L.  Glllespl?,  Jr.,  Jonesvllle,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  B.  A.  Dobton,  retired. 

Walter  A.  Goodwin,  Montrose,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  E.  S.  G.  Huber,  resigned. 

George  W.  Austin.  Romulus,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  Anthony  McGlnnls,  deceased. 

Bonnie  L.  Smith,  St.  Helen,  MlCh.,  in 
place  of  Elsie  Grover,  retired. 

Ralph  W.  Kanaar.  Swartz  Creek,  Mich  in 
place  of  S.  D.  Wade,  retired. 

MII^NESOTA 

Bernice  A.  Botteriuier,  Bertha,  Minn  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Alden.  retired. 

Jacob  W.  Kangas,  Ohlsholm,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  C.  J.  Auble,  retired. 

Ruth  A.  Campbell,  Bllendale,  Minn,  in 
place  of  C.  R.  Cami>bell,  retired. 

Paul  H.  Hlller,  Gx>d  Thunder,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  C.  E.  Young,  retired. 

Eugene  J.  Grady,  Hoyt  Lakes,  Minn.  Office 
established  February  18, 1955. 

Carlton  L.  Anderton,  Ironton,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  R.  J.  Mayheu.  retired. 

J.  Shirley  Cole,  Keayon,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
O.  M.  Ooodfellow,  retired. 

Sylvester  H.  Prigge,  Mazeppa,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  H.  M.  Btull,  r<;tlred. 

Harry  K.  Makl,  Menahga,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
A.  P.  Nunn,  retired. 


NEBKASKA 

James  R.  Fleming,  Cedar  Bluffs.  Nebr..  in 
place  of  W    F.  Hund.  reUred. 

Earl  A.  Chrlstenson.  Craig,  Nebr..  in  place 
of  M.  E.  McDonald,  retired. 

Allen  D.  Irish,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
R.  W.  Bruce,  transferred. 

John  W.  Robfion.  Gordon,  Nebr..  In  place  of 
R,  F.  Nelson,  transferred. 

James  S.  Harrison.  Morrill.  Nebr..  In  place 
of  E.  G.  Quick,  retired. 

Paul  R.  Wenzl.  Stelnauer.  Nebr..  in  place 
of  C.  A.  Conradt.  retired. 

Joseph  M  Schaaf .  Superior,  Nebr.,  in  piaoe 
of  S.  E  Tabor,  retired. 

NEVADA 

WUford  E  Dunfleld.  Carson  City.  N«v..  in 
place  of  E.  J.  Polsom,  resigned. 

NEW    HAMPSRHU 

Marjorle  A.  Kimball.  South  DanvUle   NH 
in  place  of  M   M   Heath,  retired. 

NEW    JEXSET 

Robert  C.  Roy,  Branchvuie,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  E.  M  Davenport,  retired. 

William  S.  Welse.  Dumont.  N.J..  in  place  of 
J.  L  A.  Gorman,  retired. 

Harry  L.   Goble,  Jr  .  Great  Meadows,  NJ 
in  place  of  E  J.  Wojclk,  resigned. 

NaUlle  P.  Steele,  Highland  Lakes.  N.  J  in 
place  of  G.  M.  Lane,  resigned. 

Josephine  A.  Latimer.  Laurelton.  N.J  in 
place  of  E.  J.  McGann.  retired. 

Francis  A.  Rlopel.  Marlboro.  N.J.,  In  place 
of  M.  K.  Collins,  deceased. 

Warren  W.  Fredericks,  Sparta.  N  J..  In  place 
of  P.  J.  Kays,  retired. 

Daniel  Dletz.  Stanhope,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
L.  P.  Kays,  retired. 

Robert  M.  Ehinsmore.  Summit.  NJ     in 

place  of  T.  P.  VanDyke,  deceased. 

Merrill  M.  Tucker,  Teaneck.  NJ..  In  place 
of  J.  F.  Carroll,  removed. 

Spartaco  Pavesi,  Tenafly,  N.J..  in  place  of 
P.  V.  Carter,  retired. 
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Virginia  L.  Alexander,  Parmington,  N.  Hex.. 
in  place  of  L.  H.  Moore,  retired. 

Hattie  J.  WhiUey,  Quemiido,  N.  Ifez.,  In 
place  of  H.  K.  Shaw,  resigned. 

Leon  P.  Dryden.  Ruldoeo.  N.  Mez.,  in  place 
of  O.  J.  Hull.  reUred. 

NEW    TOKK 

Edna  M  Beach.  CotteklU,  N.T..  in  place  of 
Ida  Pletrobelll.  retired. 

Leon  V.  Jordan,  Lyons  Palla.  N.T.,  in  place 
of  Rosat>elle  Harris,  retired. 

George  A.  Cole.  Northport.  N.Y..  in  place  of 
J.  F.  Hubert,  resigned. 

Howard  B.  Stlckney.  Praltsburg.  N.T..  in 
place  of  G.  L.  Patch,  retired. 

NORTH    CAKOUNA 

Jolin  H.  Lynch.  Mill  Spring.  N.C.,  in  place 
of  A.  F.  Briscoe,  retired. 

James  C.  Dial,  Pembroke.  N.C..  in  place  of 
J.  R   Lowry,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Albert  Maler.  Ashley.  N.  Dak..  In  place  of 
M  B.  Johnson,  retired. 

OHIO 

ClltTord  J.  Haglock.  Dover,  Ohio,  in  place 
Of  D.  W.  Gerber.  retired. 

Lloyd  Gardner.  Dundee.  Ohio,  in  place  of 
D.  T.  Johnson,  retired. 

Gene  H.  Ward,  Farmersvlile,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Bell,  resigned. 

William  A.  Jordan,  Faj'etteville,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  C.  F  Roberts,  transferred. 

Harold  T.  Deselms.  Freeport,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  K.  E.  Caldwell,  transferred. 

Clarence  A.  Emley,  Oermantown,  Oliio,  in 
place  of  C.  N.  Emrick,  reUred. 

Ernest  W.  Jones,  Olouster.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  D.  P.  Mooney.  retired. 

Fredrick  W.  Schelderer.  Marysvllle.  Ohio, 
in  place  of  H   C.  DoelUnger.  retired. 

Marvin  O.  Crabtree.  Morral.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  Guy  Miller,  retired. 

C.  Emll  Sidle,  Nashport,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
W.  A.  Braller.  retired. 

Leo  C.  Blackburn,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  P.  E.  Smith,  reslgnec. 

Florence  M.  Hazen,  Sharon  Center,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  Alice  Johnson,  retired. 

Gordon  R.  Lanker.  Toledo.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  W.  P.  Kllcorse,  deceased. 

Russell  H.  Miller.  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  H.  J.  Grote.  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Delia  I.  Harlan.  Big  Cabin.  Okla..  in  place 
of  J.  T.  Haney.  Jr..  Uansferred. 

Henry  A.  Hcwett.  Durant.  Okla.,  in  place 
of  G  V.  Duncan,  transferred. 

Howard  E.  Barkley,  Porgan,  Okla..  in  place 
of  W.  J.  Lundy.  deceased. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Harold  C.  Stiffler,  Boalsbuig,  Pa  ,  in  place 
of  G.  E.  Rishel,  deceased. 

Harold  H.  Allshouse,  Brookville,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  H.  P.  Aiken,  retired. 

William  J.  Woinnger,  Chalfc  nt.  Pa..  In  place 
of  E.  C.  Wonder,  retired. 

Emll  P.  Balocco,  Chester,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
P  L.  Strlngfellow.  retired. 

Marion  G.  Vail.  Chester  Springs,  Pa..  In 
place  of  J.  A.  Vail,  deceased. 

Henry  L.  Bomberger.  Elm.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
J    M.  Bomberger,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Graham,  Grand  Valley.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  C.  E.  Ongley,  retired. 

John  P.  Wolf.  Hatfield,  Pa.,  In  place  of  E. 
N  Zepp,  retired. 

Vincent  B.  Segeleon,  Leetsdule,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  Fred  Schneider,  deceased. 

Richard  c.  Rader,  UUtz,  Pa.,  In  place  of 

R    E.  Pfautz.  retired. 

Dlantha  B.  Webster.  Malneeburg.  Pa,  In 
place  of  a.  E.  Staufler.  retired. 

F.  Ruth  Horrt,  NeffsvUle.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
G   P.  Kratzert.  retired. 


Bsther  M.  Moore.  Rockhlll  Furnace,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Byers.  deceased. 

Berton  R.  Rearick.  Rural  Valley,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  H.  O.  Boyer.  retired. 

Douglas  A.  Partzline,  Bellnagrore,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  B.  O.  Aucker,  retired. 

Russell  A.  Roeengrant,  Wyaluslng.  Pa..  In 
place  of  J.  O.  Keeler,  retired. 

Abel  S.  Landes.  Jr..  Wycombe.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  A.  S.  Landes,  retired. 

aBODX  ISLAND 

Robert  S.  Hirst,  Ashaway,  R.I..  in  place  of 
J.  E.  Murray,  deceased. 

Henry  K.  Mook,  Charlestown,  RJ..  in  place 
of  G.  W.  Short,  resigned. 

Donald  C.  Shemlck.  North  Scltuate.  R.L,  In 
place  of  E.  L.  Clark,  retired. 

Reginald  L.  Campbell.  Tiverton.  RJ.,  In 
place  of  C.  S.  Holding,  removed. 

Richard  J.  VltuUo,  Warren,  RJ.,  In  place 
of  Fred  Beauchaine,  retired. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA 

Carl  B.  Burkett,  Cayce.  B.C..  in  place  of 
Helen  Van  Keuren,  retired. 

Herbert  H.  Crosland,  Jr..  York,  S.C.  in  place 
of  G.  C.  Cartwrlght_  retired. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Melvln  H.  Welsner.  Orient,  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  M.  C.  Matter,  removed. 

TENNKSSEI 

Allie  Louise  W.  Anderson,  Charlotte,  Tenn., 
in  place  of  H.  B.  Crow,  removed. 

Lloyd  Dodson,  Doyle,  Tenn..  in  place  of 
Etolle  Johnson,  deceased. 

Carmon  C.  Bowlln,  Dresden,  Tenn..  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Prltchett.  retired. 

Basil  Hubert  Nunley,  Ricevllle.  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Higginbotham,  retired. 

Joseph  E.  Holllngsworth,  WhitevUle,  Tenn., 
in  place  of  Lois  Caruthers,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Jasper  L.  Ellison,  Abernathy.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  W.  A.  Richter.  resigned. 

Prank  R.  Summers,  Alief.  Ttex.,  in  place  of 
C.  M.  Curry,  retired. 

John  Clarence  Stockton.  Alvord.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Howell    transferred. 

Earl  P.  Stubblefleld'.  Bogata.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W.  G.  King,  retU-ed. 

Sidney  E.  Chandler,  Bowie,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  H.  L.  Turns,  retired. 

James  R.  Flowers,  Chico,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
W.  M.  Mead,  removed. 

Horatio  George  LltUefair,  Cleburne    Tex 
in  place  of  D.  M.  Pegues,  retired. 

Sam  Stowers.  Denlson.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
J.  R.  Brown,  retired. 

John  D.  Zahn.  Farwell,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
N.  N.  Lokey,  resigned. 

Rex  L.  Alexander,  Jayton.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Wade,  transferred. 

J.  Austin  Rlgney.  Keller.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Alex  Jones,  retired. 

Robert  R.  Joyner,  Ladonla.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Carl  Uttle.  retired. 

Mary  K.  Frldel.  Mont  Belvleu.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  L.  N.  Tj-er,  Deceased. 

Issac  J.  Newman,  Moody.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
B.  W.  Newman,  transferred. 

James  M.  Cottle,  Moran,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
A.  J.  Dennis,  transferred. 

Ralph  R.  Richardson,  Pecan  Gap,  Tfix..  in 
place  of  U.  B.  Walker,  retired. 

Vera  P.  Thomas,  Point  Comfort,  Tex.  Office 
established  January  1.  1966. 

Dixie  L.  Shaw,  Port  Bolivar.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  I.  a.  Bouse,  retired. 

Velma  P.  Link,  Presidio,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
A.  W.  Valentine,  resigned. 

Helen  M.  St.  John,  Progreso,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  N.  A.  Shull.  retired. 

William  H.  Brown.  Red  Oak.  Tex.,  In  place 

of  V.  O.  Evans,  retired. 

Orady  V.  Harris,  Troup.  Tex,  In  place  of 
O.  W.  Dear,  transferred. 

Clarence  E.  McFarland,  Whltesboro,  Tex., 
In  place  of  Harry  Reast,  retired. 


UTAH 

Vemald  W.  Johns,  Oarland.  Utah,  In  place 
of  M.  L.  Nielson.  deceased. 

Michael  Kolovlch.  Jr.,  Hiawatha.  Utah.  In 
place  of  E.  C.  Bowen,  retired. 

Bliss  R.  Packard.  Sprlngviile.  Utah,  In  place 
of  J.  B.  Bird,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Esther  L.  Sweatt,  Craftsbury  Common,  Vt., 
in  place  of  B.  W.  Parrar,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Gordon  E.  Carr.  Colville,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  C.  P.  Lee,  removed. 

Sidney  A.  Morton,  Longvlew,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  C.  L.  Byers.  retired. 

Monty  Fraser,  Othello,  Wash.,  in  place  of 
B.  H.  Barton,  retired. 

Allen  H.  Grant,  Trac3rton,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Ridden,  retired. 

WEST    VTBGINTA 

Amos  L.  Whittlngton,  Buffalo,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  E.  K.  Beltz,  resigned. 

Matirice  B.  Morrison.  Charlton  Heights, 
W.  Va.,  in  place  of  M.  S.  Robinson,  resigned. 

Nettle  L.  Hurd.  Craigsvllle,  W.  Va..  in  place 
of  S.  B.  Herold,  retired. 

Donna  M.  Harmon.  GrifflthSTllle,  W.  Va..  in 
place  of  B.  R.  Osborne,  resigned. 

Charles  P.  Parker.  Maidsvllle.  W.  Va..  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Garlow,  deceased. 

Krva  Winston  Cooper,  Milton,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  D.  J.  Blackwood,  retired. 

Harold  R.  Wiles.  Tunnelton.  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Graham,  retired. 

Robert  N.  Allen,  Union,  W.  Va.,  in  place  of 
L.  L.  Spangler,  retired. 
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Ellsworth  L.  Thompson,  Black  River  Falls, 
Wis.,  in  place  of  P.  W.  Dickey,  retired. 

Clifford  John  Stuber.  Cochrane.  Wis.,  In 
place  of  E.  P.  Keller,  transferred. 

Floyd  R.  Dixon,  EZkhart  Lake,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  E.  C.  Loos,  resigned. 

John  R.  Sargent,  Gratiot,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
J.  A.  Brannan,  retired. 

Kenneth  R.  Jacobs,  Knapp,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  J.  D.  Purvis,  transferred. 

Theodore  R.  King,  Mazomanle.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  L.  E.  Dye,  deceased. 

Daniel  H.  Hutchison,  Ontario,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  C.  I.  Nixon,  retired. 

Stephen  D.  Angelo,  Redgranlte,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  F.  W.  Ocain,  removed. 

Howard  T.  Rose,  Tomahawk,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  A.  O.  Ball,  retired. 

Roger  K.  Erickson,  Twin  Lakes,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  B.  C.  Schippers,  retired. 

WTOMING 

Elizabeth  L.  Moore,  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo..  in 
place  of  C.  W.  Markley,  retired. 

Hassel  M.  Bennion.  Meeteetse,  Wyo.,  in  place 
of  A.  T.  Frans,  retired. 

Marguerite  A.  Braziel.  Yoder,  Wyo.,  in  place 
of  C.  V.  Malone,  transferred. 

UNirxD  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  13th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations : 

Mason  Sears,  of  Massachusetts. 
Benjamin  Gerig,  of  Maryland. 

CoiXKCTOS  or  Customs 
George  N.  Sundquist,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
Collector  of  Customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No.  36,  with  headquarters  at  Duluth. 
Minn.,  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy. 

17  .S.    DiSTBICT    JUDCXB 

Myron  D.  Crocker,  of  California,  to  be  UA 

district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California,  vice  Gilliert  H.  Jertberg,  elevated. 
Fred  Kunzel,  of  California,  to  be  UJB.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  at  CaU- 
fornia,  vice  Jacob  Weinberger,  retired. 
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UJ3.  Attobncts 

Harry  W.  Rultgren.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  V&.  attorney  for  the  dletrlct  of  Con- 
necticut for  tbe  term  of  4  years,  vice  Simon 
8.  Cohen,  resigned. 

Robert  8.  Rlzley.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  B.  Hayden 
Crawford,  resigned. 

In  thz  Am  Fokck 

Oen.  Edwin  W.  RawUngs,  95A,  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  UJ3.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
general  under  tbe  provisions  of  section  89€2, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Lt.  Oen.  Samuel  E.  Anderson.  e2A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  rank  of  general,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  806«,  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  16.  1956: 

Diplomatic  and  Forkion  Skrvick 

Ambassadors  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  countries  Indicated : 

Philip  w.  Bonsai,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  Cuba. 

Philip  K.  Crowe,  of  Maryland,  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

Sheldon  T.  Mills,  of  Oregon,  to  the  Hash- 
emlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

wmiam  C.  Trimble,  of  Maryland,  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Cambodia. 

Knvoy  Elxtraordlnary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  country  Indicated; 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West  Virginia.  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Knvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Yemen. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNiMY,  February  16,  19.59 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  John  Kidykas., 
S.J..  Lithuanian  Jesuit  Fathers'  House, 
Chicago,  ni.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven.  Father 
of  infinite  love.  Father  of  all  wisdom  and 
orderliness,  Father  of  all  life  and  happi- 
ness. I  humbly  pray  Thee  to  bless  this 
House  of  Representatives,  charged  by 
Thee  and  by  the  people  with  the  promo- 
tion of  order,  peace,  and  happiness.  May 
this  blessing  of  Thine  include  a  large 
share  of  Thy  divine  wisdom,  of  Thy  mer- 
ciful justice,  and  of  Thy  just  love,  which 
alone  can  enable  them  to  cooperate  with 
Thee  in  promoting  Thy  kingdom  of  truth 
and  life.  Thy  kingdom  of  sanctity  and 
grace.  Thy  kingdom  of  justice,  love,  and 
peace,  and  so  to  insure  our  Nation's  true 
and  lasting  welfare. 

And  since  Thou  didst  command  us  to 
love  also  our  neighbor,  so.  Father  of  all 
oppressed  and  suffering,  I  entreat  Thee 
to  move  the  hearts  and  wills  of  each  one 
here  present  to  search  and  to  find  ways 
and  means  for  bringing  freedom  and  Ub- 


erty  to  nations  and  peoples  oppressed  by 
a  ruthless  enemy  of  all  that  is  holy,  truly 
human  and  Just,  and  which  is  constantly 
threatening  the  remaining  free  nations 
with  subversion  find  subjugation. 

In  behalf  of  those  doomed,  as  it  seems, 
to  perish  in  that  godless  slavery,  today  I 
recommend  to  Thy  mercy  in  a  special 
way.  and  to  the  sympathetic  help  of  this 
noble  body  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
Grant  O  Lord,  that  this  Congress  may 
never  abandon  that  small  nation  to  ex- 
tinction by  Thine  own  bitter  enemies, 
but  rather  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
good  Samaritan,  protecting  the  natural 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  even 
of  the  weakest  of  nations,  so  that,  re- 
stored to  its  freedom,  the  Lithuanian 
people  may  again  join  the  family  of  free 
nations  as  grateful  witness  of  Thy  merci- 
ful help  and  powerful  victory  over  the 
forces  of  evil,  and  to  rejoice  in  Thy 
glory  forever.    Amen.  [ 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  12,  1959,  was  read 
and  approved. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

Fkbkuast  13.  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn. 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speakkx:  Pursuant  to  section 
712(a)(2)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  I  have  appointed  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee to  be  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production:  Hon.  Paul  Brown. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman.  Hon.  Albert  Rains. 
Hon.  Gordon  L.  McDonough,  Hon.  Edgar  W. 
Hiestand. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely. 

Brent  Spiwjci. 


GROUND  BREAKING  FOR  EXTEN- 
SION OF  THE  EAST  FRONT  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  to  the  Members,  so  that  they 
will  be  on  notice,  that  the  ground  break- 
ing for  the  extension  of  the  east  front  of 
the  Capitol  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
February  23,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resignation 
from  a  committee: 

January  21,  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn, 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Having  become  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  find  that  I  do  not  have 
adequate  time  to  devote  to  that  position  and 
continue  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Therefore,  I  hereby  resign  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  on 
that  most  lmp>ortant  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  J.  Ktldat, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Without  objection  the  resignation  la 
accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  42,  United  States  Code, 
section  2251,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.   McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
sit  during  whatever  general  debate  may 
be  carried  on  in  the  House  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


READING    OF   WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, February  23.  1959.  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  may  be  read  by  a  Mem- 
ber to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UTHUANIA 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
commemorating  the  4l8t  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  independence  to  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  after  World  War  I, 
it  appears  fitting  to  keep  In  mind  the 
circumstances  in  which  Lithuania  lost  its 
independence  and  became  one  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

It  seems  also  particularly  fitting  to 
review  briefly  Soviet  Russia's  acUon  In 
the  case  of  Lithuania  at  the  time  when 
pressure  is  developing  for  negotiating 
with  Soviet  Russia  new  agreements  and 
new  treaties  regradlng  Germany. 

The  story  of  the  annexation  of  Lith- 
uania by  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  story  of 
broken  treaties,  broken  agreements,  and 
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brazen  disregard  for  International  rules 
of  conduct. 

I  wonder  how  much  value  and  how 
much  significance  could  our  leaders 
attach  to  whatever  agreements  or 
arrangements  Soviet  Russia  subscribes 
to,  in  view  of  that  coimtry's  conduct  with 
regard  to  Lithuania  and  her  two  similarly 
small  sister  Republics,  Estonia  and 
Latvia. 

Soviet  Russia  solemnly  ugreed  in  1920 
to  resp>ect  the  independence  of  the  three 
Baltic  Republics  in  duly  signed  peace 
treaties.  Soviet  Russia  signed  those 
treaties  with  each  of  the  tliree  countries 
located  on  its  northwestern  borders 
recognizing  the  three  new  sovereignties 
and  subsequently  entering  voluntarily 
with  each  of  them  into  contractual 
agreements  under  which  diplomatic,  con- 
sular, and  trade  relationship  were  duly 
established. 

In  1928.  at  the  initiative  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, there  was  signed  in  Moscow  a  spe- 
cial agreement,  the  so-culled  Litvinov 
protocol,  providing  for  the  immediate 
entry  into  force  of  the  so-called  Kellogg 
Pact,  sipned  in  Paris  on  August  27.  1928. 
Soviet  Russia  and  all  of  her  neighbors 
agreed  to  renounce  war  ;is  an  instru- 
ment of  national  F>olicy  and  pro- 
ceeded— again  at  Mr.  Litr^inov's  initia- 
tive— to  negotiate  an  elaborate  series  of 
nonaggresslon  treaties  again  providing 
for  the  Inviolability  of  all  borders  sepa- 
rating Soviet  Russia  from  its  neighbors. 
Those  treaties  were  signed  by  Soviet 
Russia  in  1932. 

The  carefully  prepared  and  solemnly 
established  structure  of  collective  secu- 
rity agreements,  duly  signed  and  ratified, 
did  not  for  one  moment  stop  Soviet  Rus- 
sia from  requesting,  in  1940,  the  station- 
ing of  Soviet  troops  in  Lithusuiia,  in 
Latvia  and  in  Estonia.  Objections  and 
protests  of  the  three  small  Baltic  coim- 
tries  were  met  with  a  show  of  force  and 
with  a  direct  threat  to  use  it.  The  three 
independent  countries  had  to  surrender 
and  Soviet  troops  erased  the  inviolate 
borders.  In  July  1940.  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  the  three  countries  and  the  an- 
nexation was  completed. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  at  least  is 
one  of  the  numerous  Soviet  annexations 
of  foreign  territory  which  the  United 
States  has  not  recognized,  and  that  we 
still  have  here  in  Washington  the  three 
diplomatic  missions  representing  free 
Lithuania,  free  Estonia  and  free  Latvia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  memory 
of  the  flagrant  disregard  for  interna- 
tional contractual  agreements  shown  by 
Soviet  Russia  in  the  case  of  the  three 
Baltic  Republics,  will  remain  in  the 
minds  of  our  diplomats  who  intended  to 
sit  down  with  their  Soviet  colleagues  to 
negotiate  more  treaties  and  more  agree- 
ments which  as  far  as  Soviet  Russia  is 
concerned  will— I  am  sure— be  again 
relegated  to  the  Kremlin's  wastebasket 
whenever  it  suits  the  purposes  of  the 
Kremlin's  masters  to  do  so. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  in  solemn 
observance  of  Lithuania's  independence 
day,  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  her  people  rose  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  First  World  War  to  proclaim 
an  independent  republic. 

Those  who  are  students  of  the  proud 
history  of  Lithuania  remind  us  that  since 
the  13th  century  she  has  a  record  of 
identity  as  a  sovereign  state,  that  her 
people  have  resisted  all  efforts  to  force 
them  into  a  cultural  and  political  mold 
that  is  foreign  to  them. 

Invaded,  fought  over,  conquered  by 
brute  force  and  larger  numbers  on  many 
occasions,  they  nevertheless  have  always 
kept  alive  the  memory  of  freedom. 

They  seized  their  chance  for  inde- 
pendence again  when  the  czar's  armies 
disintegrated,  and  on  February  16,  1918, 
they  proclaimed  their  Republic.  It  was 
not  their  good  fortune  to  be  given  many 
years  of  freedom.  They  became  a  pawn 
In  1939  of  the  grim  straggle  between  the 
Nazi  and  Soviet  empires;  they  were 
fought  over  in  the  savage  years  that  fol- 
lowed ;  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  re- 
establish their  independent  government. 
But  in  little  more  than  a  decade,  tliey 
had  established  their  right  to  freedom. 

The  first  land-reform  law  of  modem 
Europe  was  a  Lithuanian  law.  An  educa- 
tion program  was  launched  which  re- 
duced illiteracy  to  15  percent  after  gen- 
erations of  foreign  rule  had  left  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  unable  to  read  and 
write. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  Lithuanians 
on  their  farms  and  in  their  cities  to  cele- 
brate this  anniversary  day,  for  the  Soviet 
system  has  got  them  by  the  throat.  But 
it  is  with  good  cause  that  our  State  De- 
partment has  refused,  all  through  these 
years,  to  recognize  as  legal  and  right  the 
Kremlin's  claim  that  Lithuania  has  been 
swallowed  up  and  extinguished,  in- 
corporated in  the  vast  Communist  em- 
pire. 

Nations  do  not  die  merely  because 
some  other  nation  decimates  or  drives 
out  their  leaders  and  puts  quislings  and 
puppets  in  their  stead. 

The  love  of  freedom  Is  powerful  and 
enduring,  the  spark  of  liberty  is  not  easily 
put  out.  Wherever  the  children  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  dwell  today,  they  have 
the  right  to  work  in  all  proper  ways  to- 
ward the  end  of  independence  for  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  It  is  proper  for  us 
to  recognize  the  day  of  commemoration 
they  celebrate. 


BUILDING  OF  STEAM  TURBINE  GEN- 
ERATORS BY  FOREIGN  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  HOLLAND,     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1959,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 


Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  and 
Defense  Mobilization  regarding  the  na- 
tional security  problems  of  heavy  elec- 
trical equipment  imports  and  placed  a 
copy  of  my  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Now  there  is  a  new  problem  of 
grave  concern  to  the  country  and  to  the 
people  of  the  congressional  district  I 
represent. 

A  penny  wise  but  pound -foolish  action 
by  our  Government  has  in  one  move 
weakened  the  defense  potential  of  this 
Nation  and  jeopardized  the  jobs  of  at 
least  700  skilled  American  workmen. 

I  refer  to  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  purchase 
a  giant  steakn  turbine  generator  for  in- 
stallation on  the  TVA  system.  This 
generator — the  biggest  yet  built  for  use 
in  the  United  States — will  be  manufac- 
tured, not  by  an  American  company  but 
b3'  an  Elnglish  manufacturer,  the  C.  A. 
Parsons  Co.  Thus,  the  largest  single 
unit  in  the  vital  TVA  power  system  will 
be  dependent  for  repair  and  maintenance 
on  a  factory  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  in  time  of  war  could  be  completely 
cut  off  and  unable  to  do  the  job. 

And  why  have  we  been  forced  to  turn 
to  a  foreign  company  for  such  a  key  unit 
in  our  Nation's  power  system?  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  that  we  were  not 
forced  at  all.  We  chose  to  do  so  because 
we  could  get  a  cutrate  price— a  price 
made  possible  by  the  low  wages  paid  in 
England.  English  wages,  on  the  aver- 
age, are  only  about  one-third — recent 
comparisons  indicate  37  percent — as 
high  as  American  average  wage  rates. 
The  American  manufacturers,  of  course, 
observe  minimum-wage  laws  and  other 
legislation  which  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can workman,  but  foreign  bidders  are 
exempted  from  such  regulations. 

So  how  does  Uncle  Sam  handle  this 
situation?  He  blithely  pits  the  American 
companies  against  the  foreign  compcmies 
in  a  ruthless  price  competition  and  gives 
the  order  to  a  foreign  firm.  Meanwhile 
in  cities  like  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
Schenectady,  and  Milwaukee,  skilled 
American  workmen  are  laid  off  in  siza- 
ble numbers  in  the  heavy  electrical  ap- 
paratus plants  of  Westinghouse,  General 
Electric,  and  Allis-Chalmers.  In  these 
labor  depressed  areas,  men  with  as  much 
as  17  years'  service  and  seniority  will 
be  affected  by  this  latest  TVA  foreign 
purchase. 

The  low  U.S.  bidder  in  this  instance, 
after  TVA  evaluated  the  base  bids,  was 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  which 
manufactures  generators  in  East  Pitts- 
burgh and  steam  turbines  in  Lester, 
which  is  near  Philadelphia. 

I  note  that  my  friend  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Stratton,  stated  yesterday  that  the 
Greneral  Electric  Co.  was  the  low  Ameri- 
can bidder  on  this  turbogenerator.  Ac- 
cording to  the  TVA  office  in  Washington, 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  was  the 
American  company  whose  bid  was  the 
lowest  when  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
TVA  specifications.  This  means  that 
Westinghouse  would  have  been  awarded 
this  TVA  contract  if  it  had  not  been 
awarded  to  the  British  company. 

The  loss  of  this  big  order  for  the  half- 
million  kilowatt  TVA  steam  turbine  gen- 
erator  means    1,080,000   man-hours   of 
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work  lost  to  Westinghouse  workmen.  It 
means  another  375.000  man-hovirs  of 
work  lost  to  the  employees  of  Westing- 
house  suppliers.  Altogether  it  means  the 
loss  of  1  year's  work  for  700  workmen. 
All  because  our  Government  pretends 
that  American  companies  like  Westing- 
house,  General  Electric,  AUis-Chalmers, 
and  others  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  on 
a  nearly  equal  basis  pricewise  with  for- 
eign companies  who  pay  their  workers 
only  about  one-third  as  much. 

American  companies  obviously  cannot 
compete  against  low  foreign  prices  on 
heavy,  custom-built  electric  power 
equipment  which  contains  such  high 
labor  content.  Steam  turbine  generators 
are  very  big  and  complex  machines,  each 
one  somewhat  different  from  the  next. 
A  great  deal  of  manual  labor  is  involved 
in  their  construction.  There  Is  no  as- 
sembly line  possible  in  this  business  to 
help  reduce  the  foreign  wage  differen- 
tial. Unless  our  Government  considers 
more  than  the  selling  price,  American 
companies  will  never  get  another  order 
for  power  generators  from  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. 

Even  if  our  Government  chooses  to 
disregard  the  security  and  welfare  of  its 
laboring  citizens,  the  national  security 
cannot  be  disregarded.  For  some  time, 
the  Government  has  been  buying  more 
and  more  electrical  equipment  abroad 
to  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  prices. 
But  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  has  bought  a  steam  turbine  gen- 
erator abroad.  The  steam  turbine  gen- 
erator Is  the  prime  mover  in  any  elec- 
tric power  system.  It  is  the  source  of 
the  electricity — the  heart  of  our  modem 
production  system.  Our  biggest  steam 
turbine  generator  Is  being  procured 
abroad.  What  does  this  mean  In  terms 
of  our  national  security?  It  means  we 
are  putting  our  biggest  eggs  In  a  very 
weak  basket. 

Power  generators  are  not  quickly  re- 
pairable or  replaceable.  Their  mainte- 
nance requires  ready  access  to  the  plants 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  technical 
help  of  his  engineers.  The  Parsons 
company  has  three  technical  men  in  all 
of  North  America  and  depends  on  parts 
and  other  replacement  items  from  Eng- 
land— which  could  be  cut  off  from  ocean 
transportation  In  time  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  firm  like  Westinghouse  has 
more  than  1,000  field  service  engineers  on 
its  technical  staff  and  Its  manufactur- 
ing plants  are  close  by.  Which  com- 
pany would  you  like  to  depend  on  to 
keep  your  power  system  running  in  a 
national  emergency? 

Furthermore.  Westinghouse  and  the 
other  American  manufacturers  of  heavy 
electrical  equipment  have  been  the  lead- 
ers in  research  and  development  of  this 
power  apparatus.  Parsons  Is  facing  the 
job  of  desigrnlng  and  building  a  500.000- 
kilowatt  turbine  generator  and  the  big- 
gest unit  they  ever  built  before  Is  120,000 
kilowatts.  Westinghouse,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  now  building  a  325.000-kllowatt 
unit  and  has  experience  in  the  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  which  the  new  TVA 
unit  will  require. 

What  do  you  suppose  the  British  would 
do  in  the  same  situation?  We  do  not 
have  to  guess— we  know.    They  would 


refuse  to  buy  from  a  foreign  company. 
The  Central  Electricity  Authority  of 
Great  Britain  Is  the  agency  that  buys 
practically  all  of  Britain's  heavy  electric 
F>ower  apparatus.  And  that  agency  does 
not  buy  power  generators  from  foreign 
firms  as  a  matter  of  policy.  They  have 
said  they  consider  It  unwise  for  their 
electricity  supply  industry  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  manufacturers  for 
spares  and  maintenadce.  And  they  are 
absolutely  right.  In  fact,  none  of  the 
nations  which  manuf^ture  heavy  power 
equipment  consideru  wise  to  equip  their 
own  power  systems  with  foreign-made 
machines  for  the  same  good  reason.  So 
why  is  It  heresy  for  the  United  States  to 
follow  the  same  sound  reasoning?  How 
can  it  even  be  good  for  our  Government 
foreign  policy  If  It  is  not  good  for 
America? 

This  whole  matter  Is  coming  up  for 
another  decision  shortly.  I  understand, 
when  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  acts  on  a  petition  supported 
by  the  National  Electrical  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  This  petition  calls  for 
restricting  the  Import  of  just  four  spe- 
cific types  of  key  heavy  power  apparatus 
by  our  Government.  This  would  not 
apply  to  most  of  the  electrical  industry's 
production — just  four  products  in  the 
heavy  power  apparatus  category.  It  is 
high  time  such  action  be  taken.  Our 
national  security  Is  involved  and  this 
action  could  stop  a  trend  of  foreign  pro- 
curement that  threatens  to  ultimately 
put  the  Nation's  electric  power  system  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday.  February 
12,  I  sent  telegrams  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, to  General  Vogel,  Chairman  of  the 
TVA  Board,  and  to  Mr.  Leo  Hoegh,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civilian  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  protesting  the  TVA 
decision  to  award  this  large  steam 
turbine  generator  to  a  foreign  concern 
Also,  I  received  a  telegram  from  local  601 
of  the  lUE-AFL-CIO  protesting  this 
action  by  TVA  and  the  administration. 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
copies  of  all  of  these  telegrams: 

Febrcart   12,   1959. 
The  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisknhowex, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  Hourr, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  protested  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense  Mobilization   regarding   a   recent  an- 
nouncement that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority  ha*  awarded  a  contract    to  Parsons 
Eectrlc  Co..  Ltd..  a  British  manufacturer,  for 
a  very  large  steam  turbine  elecUlc  generator. 
I  believe  such  an  award  to  a  foreign  com- 
pany violates  the  national  security  Interest* 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  It  representa 
Government    procurement   policy   which    la 
dlfHcult  to  comprehend  In  view  of  the  aerloua 
unemployment  which  exlata  In  Pennsylvania 
and  other  States  where  American  manufac- 
turers   of    heavy    electric    equipment    are 
located. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  promptly  reTlae 
the  policies  of  your  administration  which 
permit  the  awarding  of  a  contract  to  very 
low  paid  British  employees  while  American 
workers  are  so  badly  in  need  of  work. 
Respectfully, 

OOlfaaKBSMAIT  SLMn  J.  HOLUiMV. 

30th  District,  Pennsylvania. 


Pdsuakt  12. 1969. 
The  Honorable  Hztanrr  D.  Voon., 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

Kruxrville,  Tenn.: 

Have  Just  learned  you  have  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  Parsons  Electric  Co.,  Ltd..  a  British 
company,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  500,000 
kilowatt  steam  turbine  Renerator.  and  that 
the  low  evaluated  domestic  bidder  was  V^est- 
Inghouse  Electric  Corp. 

I  ur^^pnlly  request  that  TVA  reconsider 
this  action  in  order  not  to  deprive  Pennsyl- 
vania workers  of  nearly  7C0  man-years  of 
employment. 

Furthermore.  I  regard  the  award  of  this 
contract  to  a  foreign  firm  by  an  agency  of 
the  United  States,  which  Is  financed  by  pub- 
lic funds,  as  a  serious  violation  of  sound 
public  policy. 

I  also  believe  the  procurement  of  such  a 
machine  from  a  foreign  country  Is  violative 
of  the  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United   States. 

I  urge  that  the  award  to  the  British  con- 
cern be  canceled  and  given  to  the  low  evalu- 
ated American  bidder. 

Congressman  ELttrtt  3.  Hou.aj»d, 

30th  District,  Pennsj/lvania. 

Pebruast  12.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Leo  A.  Hoegh. 
Director.  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  Washington,  DC: 
Have  Just  learned  that  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  awarded  contract  to  Parsons 
Eectrlc   Co.,   Ltd.,   a   &ltl«h    manufacturer, 
for  a  600,000  lUlowatt  steam  turbine  generator 
for  Installation  In  the  TVA  electric  system. 

I  believe  that  the  addition  of  this  foreign- 
made  generating  equipment  to  your  system. 
which  already  has  a  heavy  concentration  of 
foreign-made  electrical  equipment  In  It,  is  to 
Jeopardize  the  national  sectirlty  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

I  urge  that  you  promptly  advise  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority  that  this  steam  tur- 
bine generator  should  t>e  manufactured  by  an 
American  concern  because  of  the  Jeopardy  to 
TVA  power  facilities  and  because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  healthy  American 
electrical   manufacturing   Industry. 

While  this  steam  turbine  machine  Is  not 
Included  In  the  pending  electrical  industry 
petitions  which  are  pending  before  you.  It 
Involves  the  same  serious  national  security 
principles,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  prompt- 
ly render  a  ruling  on  the  pending  petiUons 
to  provide  adequate  protection  to  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  of  this  country,  and 
that  you  will  Include  such  a  ruling  with 
respect  to  steam  turbine  generators  even 
though  the  latter  are  not  a  part  of  this 
petition. 

Congressman  Elucs  J.  Holland, 

30th  District,  Pennsj^hania. 

PrrrsBtTHCH,  Pa.,  February  12, 1959. 
Hon   BLMm  Holland. 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  understand  that  a  contract  for  a  large 

steam  turbine  generator  has  been  given  to 

the  a.   A.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  England. 

rather  than  to  Westinghouse,  which  was  the 

lowest  Amertcan  bidder.    This  order  would 

have  given  thousands  of  man-hours  of  work 

to    our    members    here   at   Sast   Pittsburgh. 

where  more  than  3,000  are  now  imemployed 

and  living  off  unemployment  compensation. 

Many  of  these  have  17  years  of  service.    Our 

members  who  are  stUl  employed  are  sharing 

time  and  drawing  half  wages.     If  it  our  Oov- 

emments   policy  to   create   employment    to 

other  countries  at  the  expense  of  our  own 

welfare,  then  something  must  be  done.    We 

nnd  It  dlfHcult  to  satUfactarlly  explain  to 

the  unemployed  members  of  our  union  that 

our   Oovenunent   has   seen    fit   to   contract 

theh-  type  of  work  to  people  in  other  ooon- 

trles.    We  would  appreclAte  knowing  your 
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position  on  this  vital  matter  that.  In  effect, 
means  food  on  the  table  for  our  members. 
It  Is  regrettable  that  we  find  ourselves  call- 
ing thu  matter  to  your  attention,  for  up  to 
now  we  have  assumed  that  our  respected  and 
responsible  Government  officials  would  be 
looking  after  the  best  interests  of  American 
worklngmen  who  are  also,  after  all,  both 
voters  and  taxpayers — although,  at  present, 
It  seems  that  this  Is  completely  forgotten. 
We  demand  that  an  Immediate  Investigation 
be  made  of  this  shortsighted  policy  and 
that  corrective  measures  be  taken  Immedla- 
ately  to  alleviate  what  has  developed  Into 
critical  unemployment  conditions  In  our 
area. 

Paul  CAauiCHAZL. 

President, 

Tom  Sullivan, 

Business  Agent, 

3^r^lts  Ftrace. 
Chief  Steward,  Local  601,  lUE-AFL- 
ClO. 


PiTTSBiTRGH.  Pa.,  February  12,  1959. 
Hon.    Elmer  Holland, 
VS.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Resolution  sent  by  wire  this  date  our 
membership  of  5.500  Westinghouse  Electric 
salaried  employees  respectfully  urge  your 
Influence  In  proposing  congressional  Investi- 
gation Into  policies  of  TVA.  While  thousands 
of  Westinghouse  workers  remain  idle  in  a 
labor-surplus  area  TVA  awards  a  multlmil- 
llon  dollar  turbogenerator  contract  to  a  for- 
eign competitor,  while  Westinghouse  was  the 
lowest  domestic  bidder.  This  contract  would 
have  provided  700  Westinghouse  employees 
approximately  2  years  of  work.  This  policy 
not  only  affects  business  and  economy  of  the 
Nation,  It  results  in  loss  of  tax  income  for 
the  Government  and  could  endanger  the 
security  of  our  country. 

Thomas  E.  O'Leart, 
President,   Association   of    Westing- 
house  Salaried  Employees. 


Mr.  PAtTL  Carmichael,  President, 
Mr.  Tom  SuLLrvAN,  Business  Agent, 
Jambs  Perack,  Chief  Steward, 
Local  601.  WE-AFL-CIO. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Retel  have  protested  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Offlce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion the  award  of  this  contract  Instead  of 
to   Westinghouse. 

Am  naalllng  you  copies  of  my  telegrams. 
Congressman  Elmer  J.  Holland. 


A  WORD  OP  PRAISE  FOR  THE  ARMY 
ENGINEERS 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
short  time  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  in  this  body.  I  have  noticed  that 
our  Members  more  often  rise  to  com- 
plain than  to  compliment.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  on  January  29  this  year 
in  a  report  on  the  flood  disaster  in  my 
district  involving  a  break  in  the  dike  of 
the  Kokosing  River  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Ohio.  I  took  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  to 
task  for  delays  on  a  survey  report  of 
the  project  which  had  been  pending  for 
years. 

I  pointed  out  then  that  unless  Im- 
mediate action  was  taken  to  repair  the  < 


dike,  the  people  of  Mount  Vernon  might 
very  well  suffer  a  devastating  reoccur- 
rence of  the  January  21  disaster.  My 
colleagues,  I  am  extremely  happy  to 
stand  before  you  today  to  tell  you  that 
the  Army  Engineers  responded  to  the 
needs  of  our  people  promptly — cut  red- 
tai>e — set  to  work  without  delay  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  dike  repairs.  You 
will  understand  why  I  am  so  pleased  to 
commend  the  engineers  today  when  I 
tell  you  that  their  ready  response  to  the 
crisis  created  by  the  flood  of  January  21 
in  fact  played  a  major  part  in  averting 
another  catastrophe  in  Mount  Vernon 
when  floods  struck  Ohio  again  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  As  a  tribute  to  the  engineers,  I 
quote  from  a  headline  .story  in  the  Mount 
Vernon  News  for  February  11,  1959.  en- 
titled "Newly  Repaired  Dike  Saves  City." 
But  while  the  crest  was  lower,  the  west 
side  of  Mount  Vernon  was  saved  from 
another  disastrous  flooding  only  because  of 
the  fast  work  done  by  the  city  and  Federal 
Governments  in  getting  dike  repairs  started 
after  the  breaches  made  January  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  further 
report  that  our  Army  Engineers  are,  in 
addition  to  the  Kokosing  project,  cur- 
rently considering  emergency  repairs  to 
the  levee  on  nearby  Dry  Creek,  also  In 
Mount  Vernon.  Here  is  what  the  Mount 
Vernon  News  said  about  Dry  Creek  on 
February  1 1 : 

In  Mount  Vernon,  yesterday's  floodwaters 
from  Dry  Creek  got  onto  Main  Street  at 
Newark  Road,  but  were  held  back  by  sand- 
bag barriers.  Homes  were  flooded  in  the 
Memorial  Park  area  and  on  Columbus  Road, 
but  there  was  no  water  in  the  business 
section. 

Further  in  connection  with  Dry  Creek 
In  Mount  Vernon,  I  quote  from  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Harry  S.  Wright,  chair- 
man of  the  Knox  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, dated  February  12,  1959: 

We  listened  yesterday  to  telephone  calls 
one  after  the  other  from  mothers,  fathers 
and  merchants,  pleading  that  we  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  this  situation  from  recurring 
in  the  future  along  the  levee  between  Dry 
Creek  and  the  Columbus  Road. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Kokosing  breakthrough,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Army  Engi- 
neers will,  in  accordance  with  our  re- 
quest, proceed  promptly  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  repair  the  levee  on  Dry 
Creek  so  that  our  homeowners  may  sleep 
at  night  with  a  feeling  of  freedom  from 
destruction. 

And,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Engineers  and  all  other  agencies 
of  government  will  be  as  equally  under- 
standing and  helpful  as  we  project  our 
plans  into  the  future  with  a  view  to 
permanent  control  of  floodwaters  to  the 
cities  of  Newark,  Fredericktown.  and 
other  areas  throughout  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District. 


THE  10 -PERCENT  FEDERAL  TAX  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  OP  PERSONS 
SHOULD  BE  REPEALED 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  17.  I  introduced  H.R.  1364,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Act 
of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  presently  im- 
posed on  the  transportation  of  persons. 

During  the  85th  Congress,  the  3-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  the  transportation  of 
property  was  repealed  but  unfortunately 
its  counterpart,  the  10-percent  tax  on 
travelers,  was  retained. 

All  of  us  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with 
the  original  purposes  of  this  tax  which 
was  imposed  in  1941  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  help  fill  revenue  needs  and 
to  discourage  the  general  public's  use 
of  the  airlines,  railroads,  and  buses  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  reasons  for  imposing  this  tax  have 
disappeared,  it  is  unfortunately  still 
with  us.    We  must  rid  ourselves  of  it  now. 

If  we  ever  lose  the  ability  to  move 
quickly  and  safely  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, either  in  this  country  or  through- 
out the  world,  we  as  a  nation  will  be  as 
impotent  as  you  and  I  would  be  if  we 
lose  our  ability  to  walk  or  talk.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  our  transportation  in- 
dustry's essentiality  and  importance  to 
the  economy  of  the  country.  The  general 
public  needs  adequate  and  modem  travel 
facilities.  Our  transportation  system 
must  continue  to  move  forward  and  ex- 
pand not  only  to  prepare  for  the  pre- 
dicted 60  million  increase  in  our  popula- 
tion by  1975  but  in  fact  even  to  exist  in 
this  age  of  electronics  and  atomic  energy. 
No  deterrent  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  which  might  discourage  the 
general  public  from  using  common  car- 
riers to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  The 
10  percent  tax  on  travel  is  just  such  a  de- 
terrent and  should  be  repealed  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

By  discouraging  travel  on  commercial 
carriers,  the  tax  places  a  heavy  burden 
upon  one  of  the  Nation's  most  vital  in- 
dustries. The  American  transportation 
system  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict  and  World  War 
n.  it  performed  a  tremendous  job  of 
speedily  and  efficiently  transporting  es- 
sential personnel  and  material.  If  an- 
other national  emergency  should  de- 
velop, the  industry  would  again  be  asked 
to  perform  miracles  of  transportation 
while  the  automobile  would  again  be 
curtailed  as  a  luxury  this  Nation 
couldn't  afford.  Public  carriers  must  be 
prepared. 

To  be  ready  for  a  national  emergency 
requires  the  most  efficient  use  of  our 
economic  resources.  One  of  the  most 
important  ways  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
fully  utilize  and  properly  maintain  our 
commercial  transportation  system.  The 
existence  of  such  a  system  In  periods  of 
limited  resources  depends  upon  its  being 
permitted  to  use  Its  facilities  economi- 
cally in  periods  of  abundant  resources, 
a  fact  too  often  overlooked.  We  should 
therefore  encourage  the  growth  of  a 
sound  and  healthy  common  carrier  sys- 
tem rather  than  discourage,  by  tax.  the 
use  of  such  Industry's  facilities  on  the 
part  of  the  traveling  public 
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Here  It  a  tax  that  no  one  has  testified 
is  good,  fair,  or  beneficial.  It  is  equally 
disliked  by  all  regulated  carriers  and 
the  traveling  public.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, executives  of  our  airlines,  rail- 
roads, intercity  buslines  and  shipping 
companies,  trade  association  officials 
and  the  man  of  the  street  have  all  ap- 
peared at  one  time  or  another  before 
congressional  committees  urging  its  re- 
peal. I  cannot  understand  why,  if  the 
income  derived  from  the  tax  amounts 
to  about  $200  million  a  year.  Congress 
refuses  to  repeal  it.  particularly  when 
many  economists  have  stated  that  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  Government 
stands  to  collect  more  revenue  through 
increased  use  of  our  public  carriers. 

And  do  we  realize  that  the  effect  of 
this  tax  on  passengers  adds  to  today's 
already  high  cost  of  living.  Let  me  show 
you  how.  Since  one-third  of  passenper 
transportation,  it  has  been  conservatively 
estimated.  Is  for  necessary  business 
travel,  the  taxes  on  transportation  will 
be  included  in  operating  expenses  of  the 
companies  inciu-ring  them  and  passed  on, 
at  least  partially,  in  the  pricing  of  their 
products.  The  cost  of  collecting  the  tax 
is  borne  by  the  carriers  and  is  included  in 
operating  expenses  and  thus  affects  the 
level  of  fares.  And  finally  inadequate 
passenger  revenues  in  the  case  of  the 
railroads  must  be  recovered  from  freight 
transportation  by  Increases  in  rates.  So 
here  we  have  a  tax  which  is  not  only 
unnecessary  but  also  Inflationary. 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  the 
tax  Is  that  Its  burden  Is  greater  on  the 
low-income  families  which  spend  most  if 
not  all  of  their  income  on  the  necessities 
of  life.    This  group,  consisting  of  about 
one-third  of  the  families  In  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  estimated,  have  no 
Other  means  of  travel  than  our  common 
carriers.   For  them  travel  is  not  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity  and  the  travel  tax  which 
is  collected   by   common   carriers  com- 
petes With  the  food  and  clothing  dollar. 
Not  only  does  this  10  percent  tax  dis- 
criminate against  the  low  income  fami- 
lies but  because  it  was  imposed  as  a  pen- 
alty surcharge,  only  on  travel  furnished 
by  for-hire  carriers,  the  tax  is  inherent- 
ly discriminatory.   As  originally  enacted, 
the  tax  applied  to  all  amounts  paid  with- 
in the  United  States  for  transportation 
by  rail,  motor  vehicle,  water  or  air.    This 
was  not  unfair  in  the  beginning  because 
there    was    no    discrimination    between 
competing  carriers  although  it  did  give 
an  advantage  to  the  automobiles  which, 
however,  during  the  war  was  practically 
nonexistent.    If,  as  expected,  the  tax  had 
been  repealed  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  Inherent  discrimination  of  the  tax 
could  not  have  developed  fully.    Instead, 
gas  rationing,  the  device  used  to  dis- 
courage private  travel,  was  terminated 
and  the  travel  tax  was  and  is  still  being 
continued. 

To  make  the  tax  further  discrimina- 
tory. Congress  has  amended  the  law  on 
several  occasions  so  that  today  only 
travel  within  the  continental  United 
States  and  a  225 -mile  buffer  acne  Is 
subjected  to  the  *^^  International 
travel  is  thus  encouraged  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  travel.  Minions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  our  national  parks 


for  the  benefit  of  Americans,  and  they, 
with  our  foreign  guests,  must  pay  a  pen- 
alty to  visit  these  places  by  train,  air- 
line, or  bus.  This  Is  a  curious  and  un- 
healthy situation. 

The  effect  of  the  tax  in  discouraging 
travel  in  the  United  States  by  commer- 
cial means  is  very  visibly  demonstrated 
by  the  change  in  the  character  of  inter- 
city travel  between  1946,  the  first  full 
postwar  year,  and  1958.  In  1946  com- 
mon carriers  transported  27  percent  of 
all  intercity  travelers.  Today  this  figure 
has  dropped  to  slightly  more  than  10 
percent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  total 
intercity  miles  have  almost  doubled  dur- 
ing the  12-year  period.  How  are  people 
getting  from  city  to  city?  Almost  90  per- 
cent of  them  are  traveling  with  their 
families  in  the  automobile  which  is  not 
subjected  to  the  travel  tax. 

This  drop  in  intercity  mileage  which 
our  large  common  carriers  have  experi- 
enced is  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
future  of  our  transportation   industry. 
With  the  airlines  trying  valiantly  to  find 
the  money  to  order  new  jet  airplanes, 
with  the  railroads'  passenger  car  fleet 
totally  inadequate  for  an  emergency  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  with  revenue  of  the  bus  companies — 
about   80  percent   of  which  are  small 
business — inadequate  to  cope  with  ris- 
ing costs,  wliy  does  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  refusing  to  repeal  the 
travel  tax,  not  recognize  that  It  is  fos- 
tering unsound  economic  conditions  in 
the  transportation  industrj'  and  inade- 
quacy  of   the   transportation   plant   to 
meet  the  needs  of  commerce  and  na- 
tional defense?   The  travel  tax  is  in  dero- 
gation  of   the   national   transportation 
policy  which  is  spelled  out  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.    How  much  longer 
can  we  go  on  talking  out  of  both  sides 
of  our  months  at  once?    Let  us  let  our 
right  hand  act  in  concert  with  our  left. 
Let  us  keep  our  transportation  system 
second  to  none — one  that  is  ready  at  all 
times  for  anything  that  might  come. 
Let  us  repeal  immediately  the  10  per- 
cent   tax    on    the    transportation    of 
persons. 


LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE     DAY 


Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lithuanians  are  one  of  the  old  nationality 
groups  which  have  had  a  long  and  glori- 
ous history.  At  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  they  lost  their  national  inde- 
pendence to  the  Russian  czarist  regime, 
but  on  February  16,  1918 — 41  years  ago 
today— they  again  regained  their  free- 
dom and  proclaimed  their  independence. 

The  Lithuanians  enjoyed  their  inde- 
pendence for  22  years  and  lived  in  peace 
and  happiness.  They  rebuilt  their  little 
coimtry  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and  created  a 
truly  democratic  way  of  life  in  their 
homeland.  But  after  the  outbreak  of 
World    War    n,    tiny    Lithuania    was 


quickly  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Harsh  and  brutal  measures  were  imposed 
upon  it  and  the  defenseless  little  coimtry 
soon  was  incorporated  Into  the  Imperial- 
istic giant  from  the  east. 

Since  those  sad  days  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence has  continued  to  live  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  liberty-loving  and 
patriotic  Lithuanians  and  all  their  many 
friends.  We  in  the  free  world  salute 
these  Inspiring  sentiments  and  pledge 
our  efforts  to  support  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  in  all  the  world. 


LITHUANIA.   LATVIA.   AND  ESTONIA 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
lliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uth- 
uania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  became  Inde- 
pendent nations  just  41  years  ago  to- 
day, and  enjoyed  two  decades  of  freedom 
and  progress.  During  these  years  a 
number  of  agreements  were  signed  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  were  supposed 
to  guarantee  the  sovereignty  and  Integ- 
rity of  these  three  Baltic  States.  How- 
ever, in  1939  a  "mutual  assistance"  pact 
was  signed — under  duress  by  the  three 
states — which  resulted  in  the  stationing 
of  Soviet  forces  in  these  countries.  In 
June  of  1940  the  Soviets  demanded  that 
the  Baltic  States  reorganize  their  gov- 
ernments, and  that  governments  more 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  be  established. 

Tlie  Baltic  States  had  little  choice  but 
to  comply  and  new  governments  were 
formed.  At  that  time  the  Soviet  Union 
commenced  military  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia.  This  was 
the  end  of  freedom  and  self-government. 
Rif;ged  elections  were  staged  for  the 
legislatures  of  the  Baltic  States  and  In 
July.  1940.  the  States  were  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union  as  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

The  United  States.  In  1940.  refused  to 
recognize  the  action  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  forcibly  incorporating  these  free  na- 
tions into  their  Union.  Today,  we  still 
maintain  this  position  and  recognize  In 
this  country  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  last  free  governments  of  the 
Baltic  States.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  have  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural systems,  and  the  U.S.  Government 
is  confident  that  the  determination  in- 
dustry, and  love  of  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Baltic  States  will  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  regain  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  which  they  were 
so  unjustly  deprived. 
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LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE    DAY 
Mrs.  BOLTON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
41st  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence It  is  fitting  that  this  House 
pause  in  Its  proceedings  to  honor  a  peo- 
ple dedicated  to  freedom  and  liberty. 
Nearly  19  years  have  passed  since  Soviet 
forces  ruthlessly  swept  over  her  borders 
and  forcibly  sealed  Lithuania  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Yet  we  can  be  certain 
that  the  Communists  have  not  been  able 
to  snuff  out  the  love  of  freedom  that 
burns  deeply  within  the  hearts  of  all 
Lithuanians. 

The  tragic  plight  of  Lithuania  and  her 
sister  Baltic  States  is  a  source  of  concern 
to  all  freedom-loving  peoples  around  the 
world.  While  we  cannot  know  fully  the 
nature  of  the  indignities  and  inhumani- 
ties their  inhabitants  have  been  forced 
to  undergo,  we  realize  their  sufferings  are 
great.  So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  hold  these  states  in  subjection, 
their  people  will  be  deprived  of  the 
precious  liberties  they  once  knew. 

On  February  18,  1918.  the  State  of 
Lithuania  became  an  independent  demo- 
cratic Republic.  Her  people  were  ac- 
corded the  constitutional  rights  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly ;  freedom  of 
religion  was  guaranteed;  land  reforms 
were  instituted  and  industrial  expansion 
undertaken.  For  22  years  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  took  its  rightful  place  in 
the  family  of  free  nations  and  made 
marked  contributions  to  the  culture  of 
Europe.  During  this  time  the  Lithu- 
anian people  demonstrated  that  democ- 
racy was  both  possible  and  practical  in 
a  small  country. 

In  June  1940.  the  Soviet  Union  cruelly 
seized  Lithuania  and  proceeded  to  in- 
corporate her  territory  into  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  action  was  quickly  denounced  by 
the  U.S.  Government  which  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  recognize  any  such 
forcible  annexation.  We  believe  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  have  an  inherent 
right  to  choose  their  own  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  systems. 

On  this  41st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
inde];>endence  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  and  the  million  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  brave  and  courageous  people.  Their 
resolute  faith  in  Almighty  God  and  their 
great  love  of  liberty  has  not  waivered. 
even  in  the  face  of  Communist  tyrannies. 
With  them  we  pray  that  the  day  will 
not  be  far  distant  when  they  will  again 
know  and  experience  the  priceless  joys 
of  a  free  society. 


GOVERNMENT  BUYING  OF  FOR- 
EIGN-MADE ELECTRICAL  EQUIP- 
MENT 

Mr.  DEWT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  pertinent  material 
in  connection  therewith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
decisions  concerning  Government  buj^in^r 
of    foreign   made   electrical   equipment 


may  be  the  straw  that  will  break  the 
camel's  back. 

For  years  a  small  minority  have  been 
fighting  reciprocal  trades,  foreign  aid, 
and  so  forth.  I  have  not  always  been  a 
member  of  this  group.  However,  the 
latest  development  in  this  field  is  adding 
recruits  by  the  thousands. 

There  can  be  no  legitimate  excuse  for 
such  action  as  that  which  gave  England 
and  Switzerland  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  orders  for  Government  work. 

I  for  one  will  not  go  along  with  this 
policy  if  it  means  the  loss  of  American 
jobs  or  American  prosperity. 

Following  are  telegrams  received  and 
sent  by  me  further  explaining  our  situa- 
tion: 

February  4,  1959. 
Mr.  David  Hill, 
Administrator,  REA,  Washington,  DC: 

Pursuant  to  my  telephone  conversation,  I 
herewith  ofllclally  and  vigorously  protest 
the  awarding  turbine  generator  contract  the 
Medina  Electric  Corp.  to  Switzerland.  The 
Elliott  Co.  in  Jeannette.  Pa.,  seriously  af- 
fected by  this  decision.  Entire  community 
considered  serious  labor  surplus  area  and 
every  man-hour  payroll  denied  means  that 
much  more  in  local  taxes,  local  loss  of  busi- 
ness, and  local  relief  rolls.  Thia  matter  goes 
deejjer  than  a  mere  acquiring  of  machinery 
and  seriously  afTects  the  economic  and  moral 
fiber  of  our  way  of  life.  Governments  by 
their  taxing  powers  are  rapidly  destroying 
the  competitive  quality  of  American  manu- 
facturers and  the  unrestrlctive  right  grants 
competition  for  country  to  bid  on  American 
requirements,  especially  In  nontaxpaylng 
corporationa  and  Government  purchasing 
sets  an  example  that  can  be  and  la  in  some 
quarters,  destructive  and  devastating  to  our 
economic  well-being.  I  request  a  delay  in 
the  granting  of  this  contract  and  that  the 
work  be  given  to  American  worklngmen  and 
American  plants. 

Sincerely. 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  oj  Congress. 

Jeannettc.  Pa.,  February  5. 1959. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
Our  members  In  locals  1145  and  2380  are 
greatly  disturbed  over  rvimors  going  around 
Jeannette  regarding  Government  purchases 
or  Goveriunent  approval  to  purchase  foreign 
made  turbine  generator  units.  We  asked 
Elliott  management  for  facts  regarding  this 
situation  and  they  are  as  follows:  "Recently 
Medina  EUectrlc  Cooperative  at  Hando,  Tex., 
took  bids  on  two  22.000-kilowatt  turbine 
generator  units  with  an  opinion  on  third 
duplicate  unit.  Four  domestic  and  one  for- 
eign bid  were  received.  Developments  Indi- 
cate Medina  expects  to  award  the  order  to 
Brown -Boverl  who  would  manufacture  this 
equipment  abroad.  All  awards  by  cooi>era- 
tlves  are  subject  to  REA  Administrator  ap- 
proval In  Washington.  Elliott  advises  they 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  secure  this  busi- 
ness In  view  of  the  reduced  operations  at 
both  the  Jeannette  and  Rldgway  plants."  At 
the  Jeannette  plant  we  have  over  60  percent 
of  our  people  on  layoff,  and  an  additional 
layoff  Is  scheduled  for  the  end  of  this  week. 
At  Rldgway  plant  over  60  percent  are  on  lay- 
off. We  hope  you  will  do  everything  possible 
to  prevent  approval  of  tills  award  to  a  for- 
eign bidder.  WMle  we  do  not  know  if  Elliott 
would  be  the  successful  domestic  bidder,  such 
an  award  to  them  would  mean  many  man- 


hours'  work  for  the  people  in  Jeannette  and 
Rldgway.     Yoiu*  help  is  earnestly  solicited. 
Stew  AST  W.  Wells, 
President,  Local  2380    United   Steel 
Workers  of  America, 

William  P.  Weightman. 
President   Local   1145,    United   Steel 
Workers  of  America. 


Washington.  D.C,  February  12, 1959. 
Mr,  RiGGS  Sheppard, 
Medina  Electric  Corp.,  Hando,  Tex.: 

Unemployed  workers  of  Elliott  Co.  in  Jean- 
nette, Pa.,  appeal  to  you  through  me  for 
reconsideration  of  generator  order  apparently 
destined  to  go  to  Switzerland.  We  have  less 
than  40  percent  production  with  acute  unem- 
ployment production.  This  order  desperately 
needed  to  help  local  employment  and  busi- 
ness. 

John  H.  Dent. 
Member  of  Congress,  21st  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburgh.  Pa..  February  12,  1959. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent. 
House  of  Representatives: 

We  understand  that  a  contract  for  a  large 
steam  turbine  generator  has  been  given  to 
the  C.  A.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd..  of  England, 
rather  than  to  Westlnghouse,  which  was  the 
lowest  American  bidder.  This  order  would 
have  given  thousands  of  man-hours  of  work 
to  our  members  here  at  East  Pittsburgh 
where  more  than  3,000  are  now  unemployed 
and  living  off  unemployment  compensation. 
Many  of  these  have  17  years  of  service.  Our 
members  who  are  stUl  employed  are  sharing 
time  and  drawing  half  wages.  If  It  is  our 
Government's  policy  to  create  employment 
In  other  countries  at  the  expense  of  oxir 
own  welfare,  then  something  must  be  done. 
We  find  It  difficult  to  satisfactorily  explain 
to  the  tuiemployed  members  of  our  union 
that  our  Government  has  seen  fit  to  con- 
tract their  type  of  work  to  people  in  other 
countries.  We  would  appreciate  knowing 
your  position  on  this  vital  matter  that.  In 
effect,  means  food  on  the  table  for  otir  mem- 
bers. It  is  regrettable  that  we  find  ourselves 
calling  this  matter  to  your  attention,  for  up 
to  now,  we  have  assumed  that  oiu'  respected 
and  responsible  Government  officials  would 
be  looking  after  the  best  interests  of  Ameri- 
can worklngmen.  who  are  also,  after  all.  both, 
voters  and  taxpayers.  Although  at  present  It 
seems  that  this  is  completely  forgotten,  we 
demand  that  an  immediate  Investigation  be 
made  of  this  short-sighted  policy  and  that 
corrective  measures  be  taken  immediately  to 
alleviate  what  lias  developed  Into  critical 
unemployment  conditions  in  our  area. 

Paul  Carkichael, 

President. 

Tom  Sullivan, 

Business  Agent, 

James  Ferace, 
Chief  Stetcard,  Local  601,  lUE-AFL-CIO. 


PrrrsBURCH,  Pa.,  February  12,  1959. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C: 
Resolution  sent  by  wire  this  date.  Our 
membership  of  5.500  Westlnghouse  Electric 
salaried  employees  respectfully  urge  your  In- 
fluence in  proposing  congressional  Investiga- 
tion Into  policies  of  TV  A.  WhUe  thousands 
of  Westlnghouse  workers  remain  idle  in  a 
labor  surplus  area.  TVA  awards  a  multlmll- 
Uon  doUar  turbogenerator  contract  to  a  for- 
eign competitor,  while  Westlnghouse  was  the 
lowest  domestic  bidder.  This  contract  would 
have  provided  700  Westlnghouse  employees 
approximately  3  years  of  work.  This  policy 
not  only  affects  busineos  and  economy  of  the 
Nation.  It  results  In  loss  of  tax  income  tor 
the  Oovemment  and  coiUd  endanger  the  se> 
curlty  of  ovir  country. 

Thomas  E.  OTjKakt. 
President,  Association  of  Westingtiouse 
Salaried  Employees. 
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Washington,  D.C,  Feburary  13, 1959. 

Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 

Chairman.   Senate   Foreign  Relations   Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hxnnings, 

Chairman.  Senate  Rules  and  Administration, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Hon.  Harbt  Flood  Btro, 

Ctiairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Hon.  Wilbxr  Mills, 

Chairman,  Ways  arid  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Associated  Press, 

United-International, 

House  Press  Gallery: 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  4-year  extension 

of    reciprocal    ixades    and     the    President's 

Executive  order  cutting  bid  differential  be- 
tween foreign  and   American  producers  and 

manufacturers  from  25  percent  to  6  percent, 
many  American  Industries  have  been  and  are 

being  forced  to  lay  off  American  workmen. 
Examples:  According  to  Information  wired 
me  from  representatives  of  the  Westing- 
house  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  they  have  Just  lost 
$18  million  order  to  England,  and  Elliott  Co., 
Jeannette.  Pa.,  appears  to  be  losing  con- 
tract for  $2  minion  for  generators.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  the  time  has  come  to  reeval- 
uate our  position  In  world  trade,  reciprocal 
trades,  foreign  aid.  and  their  relationship  to 
our  chronic  and  growing  unemployment.  I 
believe  Investigation  Is  In  order  for  both 
committees  of  House  and  Senate  In  this 
serious  turn  of  events. 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress, 
21st  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


does  not  even  cover  the  mandated  costs 
through  payroll  deductions  American  In- 
dustries must  bear.  The  time  has  come  for 
mass  demonstrations  against  the  loss  of 
American  Jobs  to  revive  national  pride 
through  buy  American.  The  discouraging 
thing  about  this  order  Is  that  the  eiqulpment 
Is  being  purchased  by  TVA  which  Is  Gov- 
ernment subsidized  through  Government 
taxation  and  pays  no  taxes  Itself.  Rest  as- 
sured, I  shall  protest  vigorously  to  Congress 
In  our  next  session  on  Mond.iy.  It  appears 
that  the  Pltt-sburgh  PoEt-Gazette,  Febru.iry 
10,  cppo5-es  my  fighting  the  granting  of 
awards  of  contracts  to  foreign  countries.  It 
appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Westlnghouse 
and  others  losing  contracts  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

John  H.  Dent. 
Af cm bpr  of  Congress. 


Washington,  DC,  February  13,  1959. 
Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Vigorously  protest  proposed  awarding  of 
turbine  generator  contract  to  Brown-Boverl 
of  Switzerland  by  Medina  Electric  Coopera- 
tive of  Hando,  Tex.  Differential  In  bid  ap- 
proximately 12  percent.  Elliott  Co.  situated 
In  depressed  labor  area.  Jeannette,  West- 
moreland County.  Pa. 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress, 
21st  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Washington,  D.C.  February  13.  1959. 

Paul  Carmicuaxl, 

President, 

Tom  Sullivan. 

Business  Agent, 

James  Ferace, 

Chief  Steward, 

Thomas  E.  O'Lxaxt, 

President.  Association  of  Westinghouse  Sal- 
aried Employees.   Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Received    your    wire.      Have    investigated 

said  order.     Your  facts  correct.     This  order 

would  have  meant  $18  million  worth  of  work 
for  American  workmen.  Have  the  same  sit- 
uation for  $2  million  worth  of  work  for  El- 
liott Co..  Jeannette.  ThU  generator  contract 
will  be  awarded  to  Switzerland  concern.  My 
position  was  clearly  stated  when  I  voted 
against  reciprocal  trades  during  my  first 
year  as  Congressman.  My  remarks  of  opposi- 
tion have  been  in  the  Rscobd  time  after 
time.  I  have  been  disturbed  about  the  num- 
ber of  labor  union  executives  who  are  in 
favor  of  reciprocal  trades  and  unrestricted 
foreign  aid.  This  condition  caused  by  Exec- 
utive order  of  the  President  which  cut  the 
25-percent  differential  previously  allowed 
American  producers  to  0  percent.  I  have 
pointed  out   that  the  6-percent  diflerenUal 


[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Feb.  10, 

19591 

Awards  and  Alarms 

Congressman  John  De.nt  acted  as  a  proper 
spokesman  for  his  constituency  when  he 
protested  a  Government  contract  award  to 
a  Swiss  firm  for  two  turbine  generators  which 
a  firm  In  Jeannette,  Pa.,  had  bid  on  building. 
The  relevant  Government  agency  replied 
that  it  would  review  the  award. 

This  same  Swiss  firm  figured  In  a  different 
case  not  long  ago  when  It  won  out  as  low 
bidder  on  a  contract  for  TVA.  In  reply  to 
a  protesting  American  firm,  TVA  pointed 
out  that  It  would  save  between  35  and  40 
percent  by  accepting  the  Swiss  bid. 

Recently  there  was  a  well-publicized  case 
In  which  the  Government  rejected  the  bid  of 
an  English  electrical  firm  In  favor  of  a  much 
higher  bid  by  a  Philadelphia  firm.  The  Gov- 
ernment said  in  that  case  that  it  acted  In 
the  Interests  of  national  security.  Chances 
are,  though.  It  acted  primarily  out  of  con- 
cern for  domestic  Jobs. 

That,  of  course.  Is  a  legitimate  concern. 
The  Government  has  for  some  time  held 
that  when  competing  with  a  domestic  firm 
located  In  an  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment a  foreign  bidder  must  undercut  the 
lowest  American  bid  by  12  percent  to  win 
the  award.  The  English  firm  which  lost  out 
to  the  one  In  Philadelphia  had  bid  lower  by 
some  17  percent. 

In  the  case  concerning  Jeannette,  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  Representative 
Dent  and  others  will  be  able  to  alter  the 
award  to  the  Swiss,  firm.  But  If  this  case 
should  go  so  far  a.*  to  be  reviewed  In  the 
light  of  national  security— a  sometimes  sus- 
pect light  In  questions  of  trade — the  Gov- 
ernment should  keep  In  mind  that  national 
security  can  also  be  hurt  by  hurting  US 
relations  with  friendly  nations  and  by  of- 
fending the  cause  of  liberalized  trade  among 
free  nations. 


SALT-WATER  RESEARCH  LABORA- 
TORY AT  SEATTLE.  WASH. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  4402.  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  salt-water  research  laboratory 
at  Seattle.  Wash.  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Committee  on  Inteilor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs that  this  bill  properly  comes  within 
the  scoj>e  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon. 
the  bill  will  be  re-referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
erie.s. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Washington.  D.C.  February  13,  1959. 
The  EIditor, 

Pittsburgh  Post-Goiette.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.: 

Your  article  on  proposed  award  of  bid  to 
Swiss  for  generators  called  to  my  attention 
I  Just  learned  that  the  differential  in  the 
bids  was  12  percent.  However,  Medina  Elec- 
tric has  chosen  to  disregard  economic  factor 
and  appiears  to  be  standing  on  basis  of  Presi- 
renfs  Executive  order  allowing  only  6  per- 
cent. Tour  help  in  this  matter  can  aid  the 
workers  of  the  city  of  Jeannette  who  are 
fighting  for  their  Jobs.  Might  suggest  look- 
ing into  muitlmllllon-dollar  order  Westing- 
house lost  to  English  concern  this  week. 
Sorry  to  say.  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule 
on  the  awarding  of  contracts  In  cases  such 
as  this.  Political  preference  appears  to  carry 
weight.    WUl  elaborate  if  so  desired. 

John  H.  Dent. 
Member  of  Congress. 


SPENDING  OTHER  PEOPLE'S 

MONEY 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 

Speaker.   I   ask   unanimous  consent   to 

address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 

revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ordinarily  it  is  not  in  order  to 
ask  a  colleague  to  read  your  remarks. 
But  I  am  asking  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  read  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wrioht,  found  on  pages  2171-2172  of 
the  February  9  Record,  where  he  tells 
about  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

The  very  last  two  paragraphs  should 
be  read.  They  add  the  thought  that  I 
had  in  mind  this  morning,  which  is  this: 
The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  give 
away  the  other  fellow's  money.  Buy 
favor  with  the  earnings  and  savings  of 
others.  Of  course  that  is  what  we  have 
been  doing. 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  question  the  in- 
clination or  the  courage  of  the  Congress, 
but  I  am  wondering,  in  view  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  said  in  those  last 
two  paragraphs,  if  it  is  true  that  we  lack 
either  the  inclination  or  the  courage, 
one  or  the  other,  to  quit  spending.  Just 
borrow  and  spend  and  then  pass  the  debt 
on  to  future  generations.  Stop  and 
think  about  that  a  minute.  Is  it  not  a 
cowardly  procedure  to  endeavor  to  gain 
approval  at  the  expense  of  others? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 


LTrHUAlOA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  ordM- 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania tMr.  Flood]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Rscoao  lnune> 
diately  following  my  remarks  on  this 
same  subject. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  custom  and  practice  which  has  been 
customary  and  usiial  in  this  body  for 
many  years;  that  is,  to  use  this  forum  of 
the  greatest  and  freest  legislative  body  in 
the  world,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  and  hoped-for  lib- 
erty of  a  liberty -loving  people  from  an 
ancient  homeland,  who  have  at  the  same 
time  done  much  for  our  country.  I  speak 
of  the  free  Republic  of  Lithuania.  This 
is  a  great  nation.  In  our  own  blood  and 
sinews  are  the  blood  and  sinews  and  tra- 
ditions and  customs  of  peoples  of  all 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  would  look  forward  years  in  advance 
to  that  time  when  there  would  be  a  new 
people  in  the  world,  this  new  breed  with 
God's  blessing,  this  new  race,  the  Ameri- 
can race,  which  will  have  in  it  all  the 
best  elements  of  all  these  great  people. 
It  is  not  unusual  that  we  say  this  about 
Lithuania  here  because  down  through 
the  weelcs  of  this  session  we  will  say 
much  the  same  of  many  other  peoples 
and  many  other  nations  that  have  made 
and  will  make  us  great. 

The  sense  of  this  body  today,  I  am 
sure,  is  that  the  freedom  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world  are  joined  in 
our  hope  and  the  aspiration  that  one  day 
this  Lithuanian  Republic  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  the  foreign  tjrrant  will  be  able  to 
achieve  its  destiny  in  liljerty. 

To  tho.se  of  Lithuanian  extraction  in 
America  and  to  all  Inliabitants  of  en- 
slaved Lithuania  we  take  this  occasion 
to  reaffirm  our  pledge  of  self-determina- 
tion for  all  peoples,  for  all  states. 

It  is  idle  to  speak  of  p<iace  when  whole 
nations  are  ground  under  the  heel  of 
tyrarmy.  It  is  a  mockei-y  to  talk  of  ne- 
gotiations looking  to  an  equitable  solu- 
tion of  the  issues  dividing  the  East  and 
the  West  when  valiant  nations  like  Lith- 
uania are  held  in  stem  and  brutal 
subjection. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  foreign  policy 
is  forged  on  the  anvil  of  public  discus- 
sion, that  public  opinion  is  a  determining 
factor  In  determining  policy.  Let  all 
take  note  then  that  the  rank  and  fl'e 
of  Americans,  of  all  natic-nal  origins,  look 
with  abhorrence  on  the  enslavement  of 
Lithuania. 

Today  what  we  say  in  this  assembly 
will  be  heard  round  the  world.  We  call 
upon  liberty-loving  people  the  world  over 
to  remember  that  the  Red  heel  came 
down  with  crushing  brutality  and  terror- 
ism in  1944,  that  the  brief  flame  of  rewon 
Lithuanian  independence  was  tragically 
snuffed  out  and  Lithuania  has  been  held 
a  prisoner  nation  to  this  day  in  defiance 
and  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  the  enslave- 
ment of  Lithuania  is  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  equity  among  the  community  of 
nations,  does  great  violence  to  interna- 
tional morality,  and  is  a  constant  affront 
to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

Just  as  the  great  Lincoln,  whose  mem- 
ory was  so  reverently  anid  i>oignantly 
honored  in  this  Chamber  last  week,  said 


that  a  nation  "cannot  endure  half  free 
and  half  slave,"  so  we  say  today  in  the 
name  of  Lithuania,  as  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  aggressors  and  tyrants:  The 
world  cannot  endure  half  free  and  half 
slave. 

To  the  Red  tyrants  who  have  forcibly 
Impressed  once  free  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Imperialist  Empire  we  say:  Do  not 
try  to  inveigle  us  to  a  so-called  peace 
conference  so  long  as  you  hold  Lith- 
uania and  other  once-free  states  in  ter- 
roristic captivity. 

America,  the  world,  the  conscience  of 
mankind  will  never  recognize  Soviet  su- 
premacy over  Lithuania;  in  the  fervent 
prayer  and  belief  that  God  is  still  in  His 
heaven  and  will  one  day  make  all  things 
right  with  the  world,  we  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  Lithuania  will 
once  again  take  her  place  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  indep>endence  will  be  re- 
membered in  Lithuania.  But  there  will 
be  no  festivities — no  gay  btmting,  no  im- 
furled  flags,  no  music — to  commemorate 
it.  Rather,  it  will  still  be  observed  in 
mute  If  defiant  silence,  or  perhaps  in  re- 
consecration  to  those  ideals,  to  those 
ways  of  life  which  the  Lithuanian  people 
cherish. 

In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  the 
day  will  be  openly  celebrated  by  the  near- 
ly one  million  Lithuanian  Americaivs  who 
are  scattered  throughout  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Here  in  this  blessed  land  of 
freedom  these,  our  fellow-Americans, 
will,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  take  oc- 
casion to  remember  their  oppressed  kins- 
men across  the  oceans  and  to  solemnly 
pledge  again  their  spiritual  and  moral 
support  for  their  eventual  liberation. 

In  this  pledge  all  Americans  can  join 
them.  We  can  join  them  further  in  the 
faith  and  hope  that  the  day  of  liberation 
will  not  be  too  far  distant — that  soon 
the  merciless  domination  of  Soviet  ty- 
ranny will  be  forced  to  withdraw  or  be 
dissolved. 

Such  hope  for  Lithuania  and  the  other 
captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  is 
predicated  on  progress  toward  a  united 
Europe.  A  free  and  united  Western  Eu- 
rope could  exert  such  power  only  and 
exercise  such  attraction  toward,  the 
eastern  captive  half  as  to  loosen  the 
bonds  of  Soviet  Communist  imperialism 
and  cause  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  to 
their  own  frontiers.  Every  step  toward 
the  unity  and  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal strength  of  Europe  is  therefore  a  step 
tov,ard  the  liberation  of  these  captive 
peoples. 

If  we  view  events  in  Europe  in  this 
light  we  can  be  optimistic  about  the  fu- 
ture, for  Western  Europe  is  making  great 
strides  toward  unity  and  strength.  Al- 
ready the  pull  toward  the  West  has 
caused  deep  unrest  in  Eastern  Germany, 
has  loosened  Soviet  bonds  in  Poland,  and 
has  lighted  the  bright  beacons  of  the 
1956  Hungarian  revolution.  The  magnet 
of  free  West  Berlin  has  further  infected 
the  Communist  body  politic  and  has 
caused  the  Soviet  Union  to  demand  a 
showdown  on  this  63rmbollc  city's  con- 
tinued existence.  All  of  these  are  signs 
of  severe  tensions  in  the  Communist  em- 


pire that  may  result  in  greater  freedoms 
in  Eastern  Em-OF>e. 

And  so,  as  we  celebrate  Lithuania's 
independence  day,  we  can  take  hope  for 
the  future. 

The  rape  of  Lithuania's  independence 
almost  two  decades  ago  was  one  of  the 
worst  outrages  of  our  day.  and  that  das- 
tardly act  remains  as  one  of  the  black- 
est marks  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
earned  by  its  treacherous  behavior,  par- 
ticularly when  deaUng  with  its  weak  and 
innocent  neighbors.  The  methods  by 
which  Soviet  authorities  engineered  the 
signature  of  a  mutual  assistance  pact 
with  Lithuania  early  in  1940;  the  way 
they  stationed  Red  army  forces  in  all 
strategic  points  of  the  country;  how  they 
accused  patriotic  Lithuanians  of  sabot- 
age and  anti-Soviet  activities;  how  tliey 
maneuvered  to  set  up  a  government  to- 
tally subservient  to  their  interests,  which 
soon  brought  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union;  in  all  these  moves  and  acts  the 
then  Soviet  Dictator  Stalin  rivaled  his 
partner  in  Berlin. 

The  Lithuanians  had  created  their  first 
independent  state  some  700  years  ago,  in 
1253.  Since  those  distant  days,  Lithu- 
ania's long  and  turbulent  history  has  fol- 
lowed a  rather  uneven  course;  it  has  had 
its  ups  and  down.  That  history  is 
marked  by  greatness  and  glory  during 
its  first  few  centiu-ies,  while  misfortune 
and  misery  claim  a  large  part  in  the  lives 
of  Lithuanians  during  most  of  the  last 
200  years.  During  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  Lithuania  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  great  states  in  all 
eastern  and  northern  Europe.  In  the 
16th  century  it  was  united  with  Poland 
under  a  Lithuanian  king,  and  from  then 
on  the  fate  of  the  countries  were  bound 
together.  Late  in  the  18th  century, 
when  Poland  lost  her  independence  and 
most  of  that  country  was  incorporated 
into  Czarist  Russia,  Lithuania  shared  a 
similar  fate.  Then  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  these  stalwart  and  stout- 
hearted Lithuanians  suffered  under  the 
unrelenting  Russian  regime,  though  not 
for  a  moment  did  they  lose  sight  of  the 
prime  objective  they  had  as  their  com- 
mon goal — the  attainment  of  their 
national  political  indep>endence. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  when  Russia's  czarist  regime  was 
overthrown  by  the  revolution,  and  the 
new  Communist  regime  had  not  shown 
its  ugly  and  inhuman  nature,  the  Lith- 
uanians proclaimed  their  independence 
on  February  16.  1918.  They  set  up  a 
republic,  and  a  truly  democratic  form  of 
government  was  instituted  which  ruled 
the  new  state  Tor  two  decades.  For  a 
score  of  years  Lithuanians  enjoyed  their 
hard-earned  freedom,  worked  hard  in 
the  task  of  rebuilding  their  war-ravaged 
country,  and  made  significant  progress. 
In  this  rebuilding  and  also  in  reshaping 
of  their  destiny  they  were  aided  by  their 
friends  everjrwhere,  especially  by  Amer- 
icans of  Lithilanian  descent  in  this  coun- 
try. Then  came  the  Second  "World  War 
and  Lithuania's  woes  began  to  multiply. 
She  became  one  of  the  earliest  victims  of 
that  war. 

Since  then,  except  for  the  equally  un- 
happy interregnum  of  Nazi  occupation 
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for  about  2  yean,  unfortunate  Lithu- 
anians have  been  under  the  heels  of 
heartless  Russian  Communists.    There 
they  are   sealed   off  from   the  outside 
world,  from  their  friends  in  the  free 
world,   and  suffer  in  one  huge  prison 
camp,  fated  to  work  as  slaves  for  their 
bosses  in  the  Kremlin.     No  one  is  allowed 
to  know  of  their  tragic  fate,  and  none  of 
them  is  allowed  to  get  out  to  tell  his  or 
her  own  sad  tale.    But  having  heard  so 
many    heartrending    true   stories    from 
peoples  suffering  under  the  same  cruel 
masters,  we  know  what  they  have  gone 
through  and  what  they  are  likely  to  en- 
dure befofF~they  are  free.     As  long  as 
there  is  no  relaxation  of  the  unrelenting 
Soviet^ule  over  them,  they  will  not  know 
what  freedom  is.  and.  much  as  they  strive 
and  wish  to  have  it.  it  is  denied  to  them 
by   their   Communist   taskmasters.     On 
this  41st  anniversary  I  join  hands  with 
all  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  and  echo  their  genuine 
sentiments  and  feelings,  expressing  the 
hope  that  some  day  they  also  have  the 
freedom  to  celebrate  this  memorable  day. 
the   Lithuanian   Independence  Day,   in 
their  homeland. 

(Prom  the  Wllkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader 
Peb.  4.  1959) 

LiTRUAMiAN  "Golgotha" 
Editok,  Times-Leader  News: 

This  year.  Americana  of  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
The  nrst  Lithuanian  immigrant  to  reach  the 
shores  of  America  was  Alexander  Carolus 
Curtlus.  He  was  the  founder  of  schools  and 
the  first  teacher  of  classics  in  the  Dutch 
colony  of  New  Amsterdam,  today's  New 
York. 

Most  of  th»r.lthuanlan  immigrants  set- 
tled m  Pennsylvania.  Although  they  were 
agricultural  peoptte  in  their  native  land,  yet 
arriving  on  these^  shores  they  went  Into  the 
coal  mines  and  steel  mills  of  America,  con- 
tributing their  brain  and  brawn  to  the 
making  of  America. 

All  these  Americans  of  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry. 1  million  in  all.  celebrate  this 
weekend  all  over  America  the  4lBt  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  of  their  forefathers 
on  February  16.  1918,  this  independence 
Which  was  destroyed  by  Soviet  Russia  in  1940. 

The  situation  which  the  Baltic  countries 

Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia — have  en- 
dured throughout  the  whole  written  history 
of  Europe,  so  many  vicissitudes  of  conquest, 
oppression  and  tyrannical  despotism,  has 
never  been  so  desperate,  so  painful  as  now. 
under  the  ruthless  domination  of  Soviet 
Russian  regime. 

The  leaders  of  these  small  countries  have 
been  executed  or  exiled.  Their  farmers  have 
been  snatched  from  their  lands  and  deported. 
Their  folks  have  been  cruelly  wrested  from 
their  homes,  forcibly  separated  from  their 
families,  broken  In  body  and  spirit  and  re- 
duced to  vassalage.  No  darker  drama  of 
tyranny  and  lust  has  ever  been  performed 
on  the  stage  of  civilization  than  the  present 
tragedy  of  Uthuanla,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

•Lithuania  and  her  two  Baltic  sister 
Republics,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  are  victims  of 
flagrant  violation  of  International  treaties. 
US.  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
studied  recently  nearly  l.OOO  treaties  and 
agreements  which  the  Soviets  have  entered 
into  with  countries  all  over  the  world.  The 
committee  found  that  In  the  short  years 
since  the  Soviet  Russia  came  Into  existence. 
In  1917,  Its  government  has  broken  Its  word 
to  virtually  every  country  to  which  it  ever 
gave  a  signed  promise.    The  Soviet   Union 


signed  treaty  of  recognition,  friendship,  and 
nonaggresBlon  with  Lithuania  and  cynically 
broke  those  agreements  and  absorbed  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Baltic  countries. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fundamental  issue 
that  faces  the  peoples  of  the  world:  Are  the 
international  treaties  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  worth  anything?  And  what  can  the 
nations  of  the  world  do  to  see  that  the  agree- 
ments are  kept?  The  eyes  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  along  with  all  others,  are  today 
turned  toward  America  to  find  the  answer. 

Dr.  B  J  K.\si.As. 

Wtikes  College. 

Committee  tor  the  Celebration 

OF  THi  41ST  Anniversary  or 
LithuaMan  Independence  Day. 
Worcester.  Mass..  February  11.  1959. 
Dear  Honorable  Sir:   It  was  on  February 
16,   1918,  thfit  Lllhuanla,   one   of   the  Baltic 
States,  declared  her  Independence  to  the  en- 
tire world.     Today  Lithuania  is  not  free  for. 
in  June  1940,  her  territory  and  institutions 
were  unjustly  seized  by  Soviet  Rus.sla.    Since 
then  her  people  have  been  undergoing  a  per- 
secution and  a  tyranny,  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  not  seon  for  many  centuries. 

Russia's  seizure  of  Lithuania  was  so  cruel 
and  unjust  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  refused,  even  to  this  day. 
to  recognize  the  de  Jure  absorption  of  the 
country  by  the  Soviet.  For  this  we. 
American-Lithuanians,  are  and  ever  will  be 
profoundly  grateful. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  4l8t  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1959.  may  we  reiterate  our  conviction, 
and  that  of  freodom-lovlng  peoples,  that 
Lithuania,  like  all  nations,  has  a  Ood-given 
right  to  be  free.  No  one  may  deprive  her  or 
any  nation  of  that  right.  Yet  Russia  has 
done  Just  that  to  Lithuania.  She,  therefore, 
must  be  condemned  and  must  be  forced  to 
leave  Lithuania  at  once  and  make  provisions 
for  the  return  to  Lithuania  of  all  her  people, 
now  exiled  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere. 

Realizing  your  concern  for  the  freedom  of 
all  nations,  both  large  and  small,  may  we, 
the  representatives  of  the  two  Lithuanian 
parishes  in  Worcester,  St.  Casimir's  and  Our 
Lady  of  Vilna.  and  .of  the  Lithuanian- 
American  community  of  Worcester,  compris- 
ing in  all  85  Lithuanian  groups,  appeal  to 
you  to  espouse  the  Just  and  righteous  cause 
of  Lithuania  in  her  struggle  to  regain  free- 
dom. May  we  kindly  count  on  your  gener- 
ous assistance  In  every  way  possible  for  the 
eventual  and,  please  God,  Immediate  restora- 
tion of  Lithuania's  independence. 

With  our  heartfelt  appreciation  for  your 
cooperation,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Respectfully  yours. 

J.  W.  Glavickas, 

Chairman. 
Oloa  O.  Kersis. 

Secretary. 


"In  recognition  of  thase  contributions,  and 
In  recognition  of  the  significance  of  thla  day 
to  them  and  to  all  those  who  love  freedom, 
I  am  designating  February  16,  1960.  as  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day  for  PennaylTanla." 

Statement  bt  the  Secrxtart  or  Stats  dm  thk 
41st  Anniversary  or  the  DECLARATXONa  or 
Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and  Estonxam  Indx- 

PENDENCE 

This  year  we  commemorate  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independence  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  At  this 
time,  it  is  well  for  the  free  world  to  recaU 
the  step-by-step  process  by  which  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Baltic  peoples  was  de- 
stroyed after  two  decades  of  freedom  and 
progress. 

In    treaties    with    Lithuania.    Latvia,    and 
Edtonla  signed  in  1920.  Soviet  Russia  pledged 
itself  to  renounce  forever  all  rights  of  sov- 
erelRnty   in   the    three    countries.      Similar 
pledges  were  embodied  In  other  agreements 
signed  in  the  following  two  decades.    The  last 
agreements  were  pacts  of  mutual  assistance, 
negotiated  at   the   insistence  of  the  Soviets 
in  September  and  October  1939.    These  pacta 
authorized  the  sUtioning  of  Soviet  forces  In 
the    Baltic    States.      The  Soviet  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  gave  solemn  assurances  that 
the  pacts  were  innocent  and  protective  in  na- 
ture, stating  that  they  expressly  stipulated 
the   Inviolability  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  States,     During  the  weeks  preceding 
the   conclusion   of   the    pacts,    however,    the 
USSR,  had  already  signed  secret  protocols 
with   Nazi   Germany,  which  recognized    the 
Baltic    States    as    belonging    in    the    Soviet 
sphere  of  influence.     Immediately  after   the 
signing  of  the  pacU  of  mutual  aoalatanoe. 
the  U.S.8.R.  commenced  sending  troops  into 
Lithuania.    Latvia,    and    Estonia,      In   June 
1940.  the  Soviets  demanded  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  three  Baltic  States  be  reorgan- 
ized, demands  which  the  Baltic  States  were 
powerless  to  resist.    The  military  occupation 
of    Lithuania,    Latvia,    and    Estonia    began 
simultaneously   with    the   formation  of  new 
governments.      There   followed   rigged   elec- 
tions which  resulted,  in  July  of  1940.  In  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  Statea.  a«  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.   Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  was  quick  to  denounce 
this  aggression,  and  refused  to  recognlM  the 
forced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  USSR.     Today,  over   18  years  later,  we 
wish  to  assure  the  people  of  Uthuanla.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  once  more  that  they  are  not 
forgotten.     The  United  States  sUU  aspires, 
In  the  words  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  "to  aee 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  restored 
to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them." 


Commonwealth  or  Pennsylvania, 
Qovirnor's  Omci, 
Harnsburg,  February  11,  1959. 
Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence  today  issued  the 
following  statement,  setting  aside  February 
16.  1959,  as  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
In  his  statement,  Governor  Lawrence  said: 

"The  observance  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  will  take  place  on  February  16. 
1959— the  41st  anniversary  of  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  Independence  In  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

"This  event  Is  celebrated  by  American  citi- 
zens of  Uthuanlan  descent,  although  it  can- 
not be  observed  In  their  native  country,  it- 
self, because  of  Its  occupaUon  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"The  spirit  of  Independence  still  bums 
bright  In  these  men  and  women  and  the 
contribution*  which  they  have  made  to  the 
development  of  this  Nation's  democraUo 
way  of  life  have  been  many. 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  him  upon  hia  splendid  in- 
spiring address.  I  agree  with  what  he 
has  said. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  the  very 
fine  people  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1959.  the  free  naUona  of  the 
world  and  people  everywhere  living  in 
freedom  salute  the  courageous  Baltic  na- 
tion of  Uthuanla.  This  is  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  national  Independence  of 
Lithuania.  After  this  Independence  waa 
finally  proclaimed  in  February  1918  the 
Lithuanian  people  had  dreams  of  de- 
veloping one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
progressive  democracies  in  all  Europe. 
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For  more  than  two  decades,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  diligently  and  ceaselessly 
labored  to  make  their  homeland  a  happy 
and  peaceful  place  in  which  to  live. 

Although  I  do  not  desire  at  this  time 
to  speak  of  the  great  historical  events 
in  Lithuanian  history,  certainly  the 
American  people  well  know  that  the 
happy  and  cherished  independence  of 
Lithuania  only  lasted  a  few  years.  With 
envy  and  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Com- 
munist Russia  was  not  disposed  to  per- 
mit this  brave  little  nation  to  continue  in 
independent  prosperity.  Russia  was 
determined  to  destroy  it  and  in  June  of 
1940  the  Red  army  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia marched  into  Lithuania,  overran  it, 
destroyed  its  political  independence,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics.  Since  that  day  in  June 
1940,  the  Lithuanian  people  have  not 
known  political  freedom.  They  have 
suCfcred  under  tyranny  as  only  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  can  create  it  and  make 
it  unbearable. 

For  centuries,  Lithuania  wts  an  in- 
dependent nation  composed  of  hardy, 
energetic  Baltic  people  Late  in  the  1 8th 
centurj',  however,  Lithuania  lost  its  in- 
dependence to  Russia,  and  the  homeland 
of  the  Lithuanian  peo  Jle  became  a  part 
of  the  great  Russian  Empire.  For  over 
a  hundred  years,  extending  up  to  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  Lithuania 
was  under  the  regime  of  the  autocratic 
czars  of  Russia  whose  harsh  and  op- 
pressive rule  over  this  long,  long  cen- 
tury tried  to  destroy  all  hopes  and  de- 
sires for  Independence. 

The  spirit  and  the  desire  to  be  free 
develops  and  grows  within  the  hearts  of 
men.  It  is  not  a  quality  that  grows  out 
of  political  independence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  quality  upon  which  po- 
litical freedom  is  based.  The  spirit  and 
hopes  of  the  Lithuanian  people  could 
not  be  destroyed,  and  over  the  long, 
long  century  of  tyranny  under  the  Rus- 
sian czars,  the  fire  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence still  burned  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Lithuanian  people.  At  the  time  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  in  1917,  this 
spirit  burst  into  flame.  Czarist  Rus.sia 
collapsed,  and  on  February  16,  1918.  the 
people  of  Lithuania  declared  their  na- 
tional independence  once  again. 

Even  though,  howe^'er.  we  know  this 
political  Independence  lasted  only  20 
years,  we  know  that  ir.  the  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  it  :s  still  very  much 
alive  and  bums  with  the  vigor  of  a  flam- 
ing torch.  Suffering  for  more  than  18 
years  under  the  oppressive  and  grinding 
heel  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  Lithuanian 
people  still  retain  their  hopes  for  free- 
dom and  liberty.  They  continue  to  look 
forward  to  that  day  in  the  future  when 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  peaceful  asso- 
ciation with  their  fellowmen  will  once 
again  flourish  throughout  their  cotmtry 
and  Lithuania  will  take  her  place  among 
the  respected  free  nations  of  the  world. 
During  these  eventful  years  of  crisis, 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Congress  the  hallowed  ground  of 
America  upon  which  the  freedom  of 
America  and  mankind  was  bom.  When 
the  American  farmers  made  their  stand 
in  1776  on  Lexington  Common  and  at 
Concord  Bridge,  it  was  their  conclusion 


and  their  decision  that  to  be  free  was 
far  more  desirable  than  to  live.  They 
made  their  determination  to  make  their 
stand  to  win  freedom  or  to  die.  Today, 
on  February  16,  1959,  the  American  peo- 
ple know  the  spirit  of  freedom  will  burn 
on  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
until  it  once  again  achieves  victory. 
Like  an  active  volcano  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional freedom  always  will  smolder  its 
strength  until  it  erupts  and  pours  out 
over  its  enemies. 

Proud  and  vigorous,  with  abundant 
courage,  the  Lithuanian  people  some  day 
again  will  achieve  this  victory  for  inde- 
r>endence.  Over  three  million  Lithu- 
anians on  this,  their  independence  day, 
exist  under  the  tyrannical  dictatorship 
of  ruthless  communism.  This  tiny  na- 
tion, smashed  and  crushed  by  the  great 
giant  Russia,  as  a  powerful  tank  would 
crush  a  delicate  vase,  is  still  alive.  It 
still  possesses  courage.  It  still  possesses 
hope.  It  still  possesses  the  burning  fire 
of  freedom.  This  courage,  this  hope,  this 
faith,  molded  together,  will  some  day 
reassemble  the  pieces  of  their  delicate 
vase.  Everywhere  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple look  to  this  hour  of  triumph. 

Freemen  everywhere  join  today  with 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  their  plans  and 
in  their  confidence  that  this  day  of  vic- 
tory will  soon  occur. 

In  conclusion,  surely  the  men  of  tyr- 
anny know  that  the  flame  of  freedom 
can  never  be  stamped  out  because  it 
bums  within  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  occasion  of  this  celebration 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

In  my  district  in  my  home  city  of  Wa- 
terbury  is  one  of  the  greatest  concentra- 
tions of  people  of  Lithuanian  extraction 
in  any  section  of  the  country.  These 
people  have  made  a  vital  and  permanent 
contribution  to  our  community  and  to 
our  country.  Their  sturdy  qualities, 
their  capacity  for  work,  and  their  civic 
virtues  have  joined  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  people  of  other  races  to  make  an 
American  whole  which  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts. 

I  have  known  these  people  instinctively 
all  my  life.  My  father  served  many  of 
them  as  a  physician.  I  went  to  school 
with  the  children  of  the  pioneer  immi- 
grants. I  have  played  with  them  on 
the  field  of  sport.  I  have  served  with 
them  in  public  life,  and  I  have  dealt 
With  them  In  business.  In  all  these  fields 
they  have  been  outstanding  and  have 
demonstrated  the  highest  qualities  of 
American  citizenship. 

To  my  mind,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  most  important  characteristic  of 
these  Lithuanian  people  and  their  de- 
scendants has  been  their  capacity  to  be- 
come assimilated  in  the  American  popu- 
lation and  to  contribute  their  vital 
strength  to  the  whole  Nation. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Lithuania  can  be  surprised  at  the 
record  of  the  people  of  this  race  in  the 
United  States.    Through  the  centuries 


Lithuanians  showed  their  qualities  of 
courage  and  tenacity  and  their  love  of 
independence.  The  fostering  and  con- 
tinuance of  their  historic  language  has 
been  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
they  have  preserved  cultural  values  in 
this  destructive  world. 

With  the  achievement  of  independence 
in  1918,  came  the  true  flowering  of  Lith- 
uanian greatness.  Under  the  sun  of  Ub- 
ertr,  the  basic  qualities  which  I  have 
described  bloomed  and  grew.  A  strong 
and  free  Lithuania  in  those  years  made 
a  substantial  and  noteworthy  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Then, 
tragically,  the  heel  of  tyranny  descended 
upon  the  neck  of  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try. Today,  the  Russian  dictatorship 
holds  Lithuania  in  thrall.  Freedom  has 
been  destroyed.  Free  institutions  have 
been  smashed.  Religion  is  being  system- 
atically persecuted.  Civil  rights  no 
longer  have  any  meaning.  Daily  we  hear 
reports  of  cruel  persecutions  and  callous 
disregard  of  human  rights  which  we  in 
this  blessed  country  can  scarcely  believe 
possible. 

We  in  this  country  cannot  remain  un- 
committed in  this  tragic  situation.  Of 
course,  our  sympathies  are  with  the 
Lithuanian  people.  Of  course,  we  hope 
and  pray  that  they  will  not  longer  suffer 
under  the  force  of  absolutism.  But  we 
must  do  more  than  hope  and  pray.  We 
must  continue  to  make  our  sentiments 
clear.  We  must  let  the  world  know 
where  we  stand.  Finally,  we  must  take 
every  legitimate  step  in  the  forums  and 
courts  of  the  world  to  make  known  our 
national  support  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, our  horror  at  their  continued  en- 
slavement and  our  firm  purpose  to  exer- 
cise all  our  influence  to  bring  about  the 
day  when  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
will  celebrate  an  actual  fact  instead  of 
an  historical  one. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  privilesed  to  join  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood],  in  his  tribute  today. 
I  think  that  he  does  us  all  a  great  service 
because  he  brings  not  only  to  mind  the 
present  condition  of  people  who  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  out  from  un- 
der the  Iron  Curtain,  but  he  reminds  us 
of  what  might  be  our  lot  should  the  day 
ever  come  when  we  should  fail  to  win  our 
fight  to  sustain  freedom  in  the  world. 

While  we  in  the  United  States  take 
part  gladly  in  this  41st  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  day,  it  is  with 
mixed  feelings  that  we  do  so.  There  is 
sorrow  for  the  plight  of  Lithuania  today. 
There  is  sjmipathy  and  admiration  for 
the  long-continued  struggle  of  right 
against  might.  There  is  joy  in  the 
thought  of  Lithuania's  contributions  to 
humanity — contributions  through  the 
ages  and  those  of  recent  times  and  to  us 
particularly  in  the  United  States. 

Lithuania  is  a  name  ancient  and  apart 
as  that  of  no  other  people  except  the 
Basques.  Marked  by  the  preservation  of 
their  language,  these  two  peoples  can 
claim  antiquity  such  bls  that  of  no  other 
group  in  Europe.   The  Lithuanian  mark 
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of  individuality,  of  the  continuity  of  per- 
sonality, of  distinction,  has  persevered 
through  all  the  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  What  other  people  can  boast  a 
linguistic  heritage  maintaining  such 
pristine  purity  since  the  first  mention 
of  Lithuania  by  Tacitus? 

Down  through  the  centuries  this 
heritage  has  been  preserved  although 
the  country  was  tiny,  the  people  few.  and 
their  history  a  tragic  one.  Buffeted  be- 
tween large  and  strong  neighbors,  Lith- 
uania nevertheless  maintained  an  inde- 
pendent force  battling  Russian  tribes  In 
the  11th  century;  attacked  by  Russians. 
Poles,  and  Germans  in  the  13th  century; 
merging  with  Poland  in  the  14th  to  the 
18th  centuries.  Under  the  Russian  yoke 
from  1795  to  1915,  Lithuania  in  World 
War  I  was  again  caught  between  two 
monster  combatants — caught  and  ravag- 
ed, pillaged  by  first  one  side  and  then  the 
Other. 

Yet  Lithuania  emerged  triumphant. 
Lithuanian  independence  was  declared. 
The  declaration  of  February  16,  1918,  is 
the  independence  we  celebrate  today. 
We  rejoice  together  with  a  people  whose 
courage  and  perseverance  could  persist 
through  such  age-old  vicissitudes. 

Today  is  a  day  to  recall  not  only  the 
valor  and  stamina  of  such  people:  but 
particularly  to  mark  the  culture  which 
they  have  preserved  from  age  to  age.    A 
religious  people,  the  Lithuanians  have 
maintained     their     piety     and     ideals 
through  all  generations  of  stress  and  dis- 
aster.   For  disaster  was  to  be  again  their 
lot  in  World  War  n.     Russia — the  So- 
viet Union  now — was  again  to  seek  to 
dominate  this  tiny  but  separate  state. 
The  United  States  has  not  recognized 
the  results  of  this  latest  violence,  po- 
litically.    It  deplores  the  suffering  and 
hardships  that  persist  for  the  Lithu- 
anians at  home.    It  honors  the  struggle 
tliat  endures  in  the  brave  hearts  and 
minds  of   these  freedom -loving  people. 
We  in  the  United  States  welcome  in 
our  midst  the  Lithuanians  of  today  and 
yesterday.    The    Lithuanian-Americans 
have  made  many  and  distinct  contribu- 
tions to  the  progress  of  this  coimtry. 
The  newcomers  to  the  mining  towns  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  late  19  th  century 
were  energetic  and  diversified  in  their 
pursuits.    To  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try the  Lithuanians  have  come  bringing 
with  them  devotion  to  ideals,  hard  work, 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  each 
other  as  well  as  for   themselves.    We 
find    Lithuanian    farmers,    journalists. 
taUors,  writers,  men  of  the  cloth.  musi- 
cians—In   many   pursuits    and    profes- 
sions— often  in  closely  knit  groups,  but 
always  with  aid  for  one  another.    Phi- 
lanthropy has  been  typical  of  the  Lith- 
uanian-American.   Also  in  the  arts  we 
find  many  interesting  figures  emerging 
from  the  Lithuanian  bom  or  those  of 
Lithuanian  parentage.    Of  p«irticular  in- 
terest to  me  are  such  names  in  music  as 
Anna  Kaskas  and  Polyna  Stoska  of  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  fame;  Helen  Mickunas 
of  radio,  opera,  concert  stage;  Joseph 
Zllevicius,  composer  and  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Conservatory  of  Music   In 
Klaipeda;  Alexander  Aleksla,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  to 
Warsaw;  the  stage  designer  and  painter 


of  ^x'ater  colors,  Mstlslav  Dobujinsky; 
and  Peretz  Herbstein,  author  of  "Green 
Pastures." 
We  welcome  In  our  midst  the  personal 

contributions  and  distinctive  racial 
characteristics  of  these  people  and  their 
descendants.  Of  such  is  the  New  World 
built.  The  tremendous  progress  of  our 
country  has  depended  since  colonial 
times  on  the  influx  of  ethnic  groups  with 
individuahty  and  with  the  hardihood 
and  perseverance  to  hold  their  own 
through  every  contingency. 

Psychological  factors  play  a  significant 
part  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
a  society  and  in  the  promotion  of  its 
well-being.  The  independent  spirit 
which  marks  the  individuals  who  have 
battled  a::rainst  tyranny,  who  have 
maintained  their  freedom  of  thought  and 
their  ability  to  put  it  into  action— this 
spirit  is  the  very  essence  of  American- 
ism. It  is  such  a  love  of  liberty  and  a 
perseverance  In  demanding  it  that  we 
celebrate  today — Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman    fronx    Massachusetts     [Mr. 

McCORMACK]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I  the  floodlight  of 
freedom  and  independence  swept  over 
many  parts  of  Europe.    Numerous  na- 
tionalities that  were  held  down  for  cen- 
turies under  the  autocratic  regimes  and 
were  often  severely  oppressed  by  their 
alien  overlords  in  their  homelands,  cast 
off  the  heavy  yoke  of  their  oppressors 
and   regained   tlieir   freedom.     All   this 
happened  during  the  last  year  of  that 
war.  in  1918.     In  central,  eastern,  and 
northeastern  Europe  close  to  one  hun- 
dred million  people  who  had  lost  their 
freedom  in  the  past  but  who  had  been 
struggling  for  it.  saw  their  most  cher- 
ished  dream  come  true  in   1918.     The 
Lithuanians  were  among  these  millions. 
The  Lithuanians  have  a  distinct  place 
in  the  turbulent  and  colorful  history  of 
northeastern    Europe.      They    are    the 
most  numerous  of  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tionalities, about  3  million  In  all.  and 
they  have  always  been  sturdy  defenders 
of  liberty.    Although  they  had  borne  the 
heavy  yoke  of  the  Russian  czarist  gov- 
ernment for  more  than  a  century,  they 
had  successfully  kept  alive  their  love  of 
liberty     and     their    patriotism.    Their 
tough  and  tenacious  nature,  and  their 
unyielding  spirit,  fortified  by  their  firm 
belief    in   Christian    principles,    served 
them  well  In  their  prolonged  years  of 
adversity.     During  that  war  they  had 
suffered,  but  when  the  czarist  regime 
was  overthrown  by  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, then  they  seized  the  opportimity 
and  proclaimed  their  independence  on 
February  16,  41  years  ago. 

Both  In  the  attainment  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  In  its  maintenance  during 
more  than  two  decades,  the  United 
States,  officially  and  unofficially,  made 
considerable  contribution.  Struggling 
Lithuanians  received  great  encourage- 
ment from  the  late  President  Wilson's 
historic  fourteen  points.  To  them  it 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  know  that 
their  struggle  for  liberty  and  Independ- 
ence had  the  backing  of  our  wartime 


President  and  our  people.  Of  course, 
the  large  body  of  our  loyal  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  descent  also  played  a  sig- 
nally important  part. 

This  patriotic  and  law-abiding  group. 
numbering  more  than  500,000  at  the 
time,  served  the  worthy  Lithuanian 
cause  just  as  fervently  as  they  have 
served  their  adopted  country.  Through 
their  own  efforts  and  with  aid  of  their 
friends  abroad  the  war-torn  Lithuania 
pulled  itself  out  of  existing  chaos  by  Its 
own  boot  straps.  By  1920  Russian  and 
German  troops  had  been  driven  out, 
and.  barring  the  unfortunate  question 
of  their  capital  city  Vilna,  Lithuanians 
settled  their  internal  and  external  prob- 
lemo:  they  evolved  a  stable  government 
and  a  balanced  economy  in  agriculture, 
industry  and  trade.  The  Lithuanian 
Republic  was  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ments of  other  countries;  It  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  League  of  Nations  and 
thus  took  its  place  in  the  International 
community.  For  about  two  decades  the 
people  worked  hard  and  succeeded  In 
making  their  historic  country  a  prosper- 
ous and  progressive  democracy.  They 
were  happy  and  justly  proud  of  their 
accomplishments. 

Unfortunately  this  happy  period 
insted  for  only  two  decades.  Early  in 
1939  storm  clouds  began  to  gather  on 
the  horizon;  dictatorships  of  Hitler  and 
Stalin  seemed  to  be  threatening  Inde- 
pendent Lithuania,  but  the  latter  was 
the  deadlier  of  the  two.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ia.st  war.  Stalin  felt  free  to 
act.  He  forced  upon  the  helpless  Lithu- 
anians a  "mutual  assistance  pact"  early 
in  1940  whereby  the  country  became 
partly  occupied  by  Red  army  forces. 
Then  in  mid-June  under  the  pretext 
that  there  were  anti-Soviet  forces  In  the 
country.  Stalin  moved  in  with  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  eliminating  them,  but 
actually  he  placed  the  country  ixnder 
military  occupation.  Under  Russian 
guns,  a  Soviet  style  elecUon  was  held; 
the  emerging  new  pro-Soviet  Govern- 
ment "requested"  that  Lithuania  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
was  done  on  July  21.  1940. 

Since  that  unhappy  day  the  fate  of 
Lithuania  has  been  chained  to  totali- 
tarian dictatorships.     In  the  course  of 
the  last  war,  for  about  2  years,  Nazis 
occupied  Lithuania  and,  of  course,  under 
such   occupation   Lithuanians   suffered 
Then  toward  the  end  of  the  war  Soviet 
forces  came  back,  took  over  the  coun- 
try, and  since  then  they  have  been  ad- 
ministering It  as  a  Soviet  colony     The 
once  Independent  Lithuania,  a  real  win- 
dow between  East  and  West,  has  been 
sealed  up.    It  is  impossible  to  learn  much 
of  the  sad  fate  of  unfortunate  Lithu- 
anians. For  a  long  time  the  entire  Baltic 
region  was  closed  even  to  the  select  few 
who  were  privileged  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union.    Recently,  however,  some  persons 
from  the  West  were  allowed  to  make 
limited   and   guided   tours   there,   and 
their    Impressions    are    disheartening. 
There  is  no  freedom  of  any  kind.    The 
people  are  restricted  In  their  movements 
even    within    the    oounlaT.    and    are 
watched  over  by  Commimlsts  and  Soviet 
agents.     The    authorities    have    done 
everything  in  their  power  to  obliterate 
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and  wipe  out  all  vestiges  of  the  past. 
Nationalist  and  Chris t.ian  Ideals  are  pro- 
scribed, and  those  suspected  of  harbor- 
ing such  antirevolu.lonary  ideas  are 
arrested,  sentenced,  and  severely  pun- 
ished. But  even  under  such  oppressed 
and  inhumane  conditions.  Lithuanians 
have  not  lost  hope  of  their  eventual 
freedom.  They  have  not  forgotten  their 
independence  day,  even  though  they  are 
not  permitted  to  celebrate  it.  We  in  the 
free  world,  and  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  celebrate  that  event  and 
thus  echo  their  genu.ne  sentiments.  I 
am  indeed  plad  to  join  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  on  this  day,  in  com- 
memorating the  41st  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  and  that 
their  strong  hope  and  permanent  desire 
for  the  restoration  to  Lithuania  of  its 
independence  and  freedom  will  be  quick- 
ly attained. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
perhaps  a  little  different  Interest  and  a 
personal  one  in  the  cause  that  is  being 
advocated  today.  I  subscribe  to  it 
wholeheartedly.  But  a  number  of  years 
ago  a  family  came  to  my  farm  sponsored 
by  the  church  that  I  attend.  The  story 
came  to  my  attention  of  a  family  that 
fled  from  Lithuania  vith  a  horse  and 
buggy  and  in  it  were  the  meager  belong- 
ings of  this  family  and  their  three 
children.  They  eventually  fied  to  Ger- 
many and  were  there  five  years,  and 
then  came  to  America  as  a  displaced 
family.  The  pastor  of  my  church  came 
to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  take 
them  out  to  my  farm  and  give  them  a 
place  to  live  until  they  became  adjusted 
to  this  country.  So  here  came  Jonas 
and  Marie  Dumpys.  the  father  and 
mother,  and  their  children  Martin, 
Hans,  and  Ruth. 

They  established  themselves  well  and 
learned  to  speak  the  American  language. 
They  went  on  to  school.  All  of  them  got 
a  job.  Today  they  own  a  home  in 
Hutchinson.  They  own  an  automobile. 
The  daughter  is  a  graduate  nurse.  The 
son  is  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
youngest  boy,  Martin,  is  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Seeing  the  quality  and  the  industry  of 
this  family  can  only  emphasize  the  tre- 
mendous opportunity  that  must  be  ours 
to  help  that  little  country  become  liber- 
ated again.  I  join  with  all  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  hope  that  their  en- 
deavors and  their  objectives  may  be 
gained. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  S;3eaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HOSMER  ] . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  16.  1959,  the  Uthuanians  cele- 
brate the  41st  annivenary  of  their  dec- 
laration of  independence.  This,  their 
independence  day,  recalls  the  day  in  1918 
when,  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  free- 
dom again  was  restored  to  this  troubled 
land.  This  Independence  and  freedom 
did  not  come  easily.  It  came  through 
struggle,  hardship,  and  bloodshed.  It 
came  much  In  the  way  that  the  people 


of  our  own  Thirteen  Colonies  fought  for 
and  won  freedom  and  Independence. 

FVjr  more  than  20  years  Lithuania 
grew  in  stature.  Major  progress  was 
made  in  agriculture  and  industry.  Im- 
provements in  transportation  and  edu- 
cation, great  strides  in  land  reform  and 
social  legislation,  and  remarkable  gains 
in  material  and  spiritual  well-being  were 
products  of  these  golden  years  of  inde- 
pendence. I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
this  land  during  those  years. 

But  this  hard-fo«ght  freedom  came  to 
an  end  in  March  1939.  Today  Lithuania 
is  an  enslaved  nation  ruled  by  a  puppet 
government.  Her  people  are  scattered 
throughout  slave-labor  camps  of  Europe 
and  the  wastes  of  Siberia.  One-fourth 
of  her  population  has  died  at  the  hands 
of  her  Soviet  oppressors. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  dark 
chapter  of  Soviet  exploitation  in  the  20th 
century  need  be  told  what  the  ironshod 
heels  of  the  Red  army  brought  to  that 
fair  and  happy  land  whose  people  had 
learned  the  joys  of  freedom. 

It  is  indeed  sad  to  refiect  upon  the  fact 
that  today,  the  independence  day  of 
Lithuania,  it  is  only  outside,  in  the  free 
world — in  countries  to  which  Lithua- 
nians have  brought  their  great  cultural 
heritage — that  the  anniversary  of  her  in- 
dependence can  be  celebrated.  Only  in 
the  free  world  can  Lithuanians  speak 
for  their  countrymen,  living  in  the  si- 
lenced homeland,  of  their  unceasing 
struggle  for  independence  and  freedom. 
Let  us,  therefore,  on  the  41st  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  Lithuania 
join  with  our  Lithuanian  friends  every- 
where in  reasserting  our  firm  opposition 
to  Soviet  aggression.  Let  us  t-ell  the  one 
million  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
that  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them  in  our  prayers  and  work  for  their 
countrymen.  Let  us  pledge  never  to 
forget  our  obligations  to  the  E>eople  of 
Lithuania  and  other  captive  nations 
who  have  known  for  so  many  years  the 
grinding  heel  of  oppression,  but  who. 
through  it  all.  have  not  succumbed  to 
the  doctrines  of  their  oppressor  but  have 
rallied  their  strength  and  courage  to 
meet  the  ovei-whelming  obstacles.  Why 
can  they  face  their  oppression  with 
courage?  Because  the  divine  spark 
burns  in  each  Lithuanian  heart,  and 
their  desire  for  and  love  of  the  freedom 
that  we  know — and  they  tasted — drives 
them  on. 

We  today,  In  commemorating  that 
glorious  day  41  years  ago  when  Lithuania 
declared  her  independence,  hope  to 
kindle  anew  the  hope  of  our  Lithuanian 
friends  and  encourage  their  every  effort 
to  stand  stalwart  in  their  dark  days  of 
oppression  and  look  forward  to  the  day 
that  Soviet  oppression  can  no  longer 
separate  them  from  freedom. 

To  the  20,000  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  living  In  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  wish  to  send  words  of  hope 
that  the  brutal  yoke  of  the  oppressors 
may  soon  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  their  countrymen  and  that  the  free- 
doms we  love  and  cherish  may  again 
settle  as  a  protective  blanket  over  that 
courageous  country  of  Lithuania  so  her 
people's  dreams  of  independence  may 
again  become  a  reality. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  th? 
high  honor  and  the  great  privilege  last 
year  in  Philadelphia  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  Knights  of  Lithuania 
of  receiving  from  that  distinguished  or- 
ganization the  gold  medal  for  distin- 
guished service  for  that  society  and  for 
that  country  and  that  people.  This 
coming  Sunday,  in  the  same  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, I  will  be  privileged  to  address 
the  anual  exercises  joining  in  commem- 
oration of  this  ceremony  today,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  convey  to  that  meeting 
the  spirit  of  this  meeting  in  this  assem- 
bly. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  have  the  privilege  of 
joining  with  the  people  of  Lithuania  in 
commemorating  the  41st  anniversary  of 
their  independence.  Freedom -loving 
people  everywhere  will  join  with  the 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  birth  and  de- 
scent in  New  York  and  throughout  the 
world  in  observing  this  day  as  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day. 

Although  the  brave  nation  of  Lithu- 
ania only  dated  its  modem  independence 
from  February  16,  1918,  the  date  we  are 
commemorating  today,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  have  a  long  and  glorious  his- 
tory behind  them.  Their  traditions, 
their  language,  their  culture,  and  their 
constant  desire  for  freedom  are  reasons 
why  the  foreign  occupation  of  their 
homeland  since  1940  has  not  been  able 
to  dampen  the  spirit  of  independence  in 
their  hearts. 

This  anniversarj'  should  be  a  constant 
reminder  to  all  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  of  the  treachery  and  evilness  prac- 
ticed by  the  Soviet  tyrants.  It  should 
instill  in  all  of  us  a  renewed  determina- 
tion to  protect  our  liberties  and  should 
imbue  us  with  the  will  to  fulfill  our  ob- 
ligations toward  the  defenseless  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  gallant 
Lithuanian  patriots  and  feel  confident 
that  the  great  spirit  which  helped  sus- 
tain Lithuania  through  other  periods  of 
moral  and  physical  slavery  will  sustain 
them  once  again.  I  fervently  pray  that 
their  freedom  is  near  at  hand  and  that 
their  nation  will  enjoy  complete  restora- 
tion of  independence. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
Lithuanians  in  the  free  world  will  gather 
together  to  observe  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  their  country. 
For  although  their  country  is  under  the 
heel  of  Red  oppression,  the  idea  of  a  free 
and  independent  Lithuania  is  as  strong 
today  as  it  was  in  1918  when  the  Republic 
was  first  declared. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  a  gal- 
lant people  who  have  contributed  so 
freely  of  themselves  in  the  building  of 
this  great  Nation.  They  have  given 
their  indomitable  sphit,  their  labor,  and 
their  lives  in  the  furtherance  of  our  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life.  There  are  In  this 
country  today  nearly  1  million  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  origin.  They  have  left  a 
proud  record  in  every  aspect  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

But  our  bond  with  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania goes  beyond  this.  It  is  the  com- 
mon bond  that  holds  free  men  every- 
where together.    The  Lithuanians  have 
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shared  and  worked  for  the  same  tradi- 
tion of  liberty  and  Independence  as  we 
have.  Theirs  has  been  a  hard  and  bitter 
struggle  to  maintain  this  Western  tradi- 
tion. For  centuries  the  Russians  have 
tried  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  democracy 
and  nationalism  in  Lithuania,  but  with- 
out success.  Ilaey  have  banned  the 
language,  the  religion,  the  literature. 
They  have  resorted  to  mass  murder  and 
deportation.  Always  they  have  met  with 
failure. 

It  Is.  therefore,  for  us,  the  free,  to 
affirm  our  faith  and  our  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
The  flame  of  liberty  burns  brightly  In 
the  hearts  of  Lithuanians.  Our  task  is 
to  continue  to  enkindle  this  flame  in 
their  hearts  until  the  day  of  final  lib- 
eration. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
and  current  international  events  have 
caused  misery  and  misfortune  to  many 
peoples;  some  have  suffered  and  are  still 
suffering  under  tjTanny.  Their  lot  has 
been  truly  tragic.  That  has  been  true 
with  the  Lithuanian  people. 

These  brave  and  courageous  people 
who  had  regained  their  independence  in 
the  First  World  War,  were  not  allowed 
to  enjoy  their  richly  deserved  freedom 
very  long.  After  regaining  it  in  1918. 
upon  proclaiming  the  Lithuanian  Re- 
public on  February  16  of  that  year,  they 
lived  in  joy  and  worked  ceaselessly  and 
happily  in  making  their  small  and  dev- 
astated coimtry  a  happy  home  for  all 
Lithuanians.  For  more  than  20  years 
they  made  the  most  of  their  freedom 
and  were  perfectly  content  with  their 
democratic  way  of  life.  But  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War  ushered 
In  sad  days  for  them.  They  were  robbed 
of  their  independence  by  Communist 
Russians;  the  country  was  made  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  were 
forced  to  submit  to  the  unbending  and 
stem  rule  of  the  Kremlin. 

That  Is  the  unhappy  and  unenviable 
lot  of  some  3  million  Lithuanians  today 
in  their  homeland.  There  they  work  for 
their  taskmasters  and  pray  for  their 
deliverance  from  Moscow's  tyranny. 

In  observing  the  41st  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day,  we  pay  tribute 
to  their  steadfastness  and  courage,  and 
hope  that  soon  they  will  be  free  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  their  home- 
land. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
brave  people  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania, whose  freedom  was  first  proclaimed 
41  years  ago  today.  On  that  date,  the 
courageous  people  of  Lithuania  had 
finally  climaxed  a  long  struggle  for  free- 
dom by  achieving  genuine  Independence. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  are  no  longer  ftee, 
because  since  1940  this  brave  small  coun- 
try on  the  Baltic  has  been  a  Soviet  con- 
centration camp  and  its  people  the  vic- 
tims of  ruthless  Communist  domination. 
The  iron  chain  of  Communist  tyranny 
keeps  Lithuania  in  a  state  of  constant 
terror  and  exploitation  by  her  Kremlin 
masters. 

Today,  when  Lithuania  cannot  speak 
for  herself,  It  is  a  privilege  to  speak  for 
that  country  of  indomitable  courage  and 


undying  devotion  to  freedom.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  are  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  individual  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence,  and  they  have 
maintained  their  national  identity  in 
spite  of  their  long  term  of  enslavement. 

The  history  of  the  noble  Lithuanian 
people  shows  unmistakably  that  freedom 
is  part  of  the  Lithuanian  character. 
Since  the  13th  century  Lithuania  has  en- 
joyed independence  and  self-government 
only  at  intervals  between  invasions  by 
the  Russians  and  Te^itons  in  their  mad 
rush  for  conquest  and  European  domi- 
nation. After  more  than  100  years  of 
struggling  against  czarist  Russian  sub- 
jugation, Lithuania  became  a  republic 
and  proudly  took  its  place  among  the 
democratic  nation?  of  the  world.  Un- 
fortunately her  independence  was  short 
lived;  after  22  years  of  freedom  and 
progress.  Lithuania  was  seized  again  by 
Soviet  Russia  in  1940. 

Tlie  people  of  Lithuania  remain  a  cap- 
tive nation  of  Soviet  Russia,  subjugated 
and  cmlavcd  under  Communist  tyranny. 
Tliey  have  paid  a  great  toll  in  human 
suffering;  yet  they  have  never  given  up 
then-  hopes  for  national  liberation.  Be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  they  arc  scaled  off 
from  any  contact  with  the  rcit  of  the 
world.  But  they  are  not  forgotten  by 
freedom-loving  xv.cn.  This  anniversary 
of  independence  foucht  for.  earned, 
cherished,  but  lest,  continues  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  hearts  of  the  jjcoplc  of 
Lithuania  a.s  well  as  in  the  hearLs  of  all 
who  love  freedom  everywhei-e.  Tlie  So- 
viet masters  can  capture  their  bodies, 
but  not  their  minds  and  souls.  There  is 
no  Lithuanian  flag  in  Lithuania,  no  na- 
tional anthem— but  these  symbols  of  a 
liberated  Lithuania  still  burn  brightly  in 
their  hearts. 

Meanwhile,  this  observance  here  and 
throughout  other  lands  where  people  of 
Lithuanian  blood  are  living  today  will  be 
heard  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  will 
demonstrate  that  the  plight  of  Lithuania 
is  not  forgotten,  and  that  we  join  with 
them  and  with  Lithuanians  everywhere 
in  prayer  that  the  day  of  freedom  for 
these  brave  and  valiant  people  shall  not 
be  far  away.  It  wUl  demonstrate  to  the 
Communist  Jailoi-s  and  to  the  v.orld  that 
we  in  America  recognize  that  freedom  is 
indivisible  and  that  not  until  the  day 
when  the  people  of  Lithuania  are  genu- 
inely free  can  we  In  America  fully  enjoy 
and  appreciate  our  own  freedom. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  today  to  join  with  all  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  in  paying  tribute 
on  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Lithuania  as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation 
of  the  world.  I  am  certain  that  I  am 
joined  In  these  sentiments  not  only  by 
all  lovers  of  freedom  in  the  United 
States  but  by  all  throughout  the  civilized 
world  who  respect  honesty,  integrity  and 
the  rights  of  all  peoples  to  self-govern- 
ment. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  was  a  short-lived 
one  for  not  too  long  after  the  infamous 
Na2d-Soviet  pact.  Lithuania  feU  before 
the  red  scourge  of  communism. 

None  the  less,  Lithuania  still  Is  alive 
today.  The  U^.  Government  to  its  ever- 
lasting credit  has  steadfastly  refused  to 


recognize  the  rape  of  the  Lithuanian 
Republic  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus, 
for  the  record.  Lithuania  lives  on  await- 
ing a  new  birth  of  freedom. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset.  I  believe  it 
is  only  proper  and  fitting  for  us  to  pay 
homa:,e  to  the  suppressed  people  who 
have  EtruK^lcd  on  so  valiantly  against 
the  worst  form  of  tyranny.  It  is  true 
that  the  more  than  3  million  Lithuani- 
ans in  their  homeland  today  may  not 
hear  us  directly  but  I  am  sure  they  are 
with  us  m  spirit.  Further  I  am  certain 
that  seme  day  the  tragic  ordeal  of  this 
gallant  country  will  come  to  an  end  and 
that  an  inde;)Ondent  and  sovereign  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  will  once  again  be 
able  to  take  its  riphtful  place  among  the 
fi  ee  nation.s  of  ll;e  world. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  LiUiunnia 
Is  a  small  country  in  northeastern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Lithuanian  people  consti- 
tute one  of  the  smaller  ethmc  groups  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  but  there  they 
have  played  an  exceptionally  important 
role.  The  state  they  founded  some  700 
years  a^o  endured  for  centuries,  and  at 
one  time  was  a  real  force  in  East  Euro- 
pean affairs.  Early  in  modern  times  the 
Lithuanian  Kincdom  was  united  with 
that  of  Poland,  and  from  then  on  the 
fate  of  both  peoples  were  wedded. 
Filially,  late  in  the  18th  century,  when 
Poland  v.as  partitioned  and  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  state.  Litliuania  also 
Fufforcd  a  similar  fate  and  became  a 
liusiian  Province. 

From   then   on.   for   more   than    100 
years.  Lithuanians  hvcd  under  the  auto- 
cratic and  oppressive  czarist  regime,  but 
they  clung  to  their  national  traditions 
with  stubborn  tenacity  and  held  fast  to 
certain  high  ideals,  such  as  freedom,  hb- 
erty,  and  independence;  and  when  they 
had  the  chance  to  realize  these  ideals, 
they  sci:  ed  upon  it  and  proclaimed  their 
independence.    This  was  done  on  Feb- 
ruary IC.  1918.  and  Lithuania  became  a 
republic.    At  that  time  the  war  was  still 
raeinR   and   most   of   the   country   was 
under  enemy   occupation.    Soon,   how- 
ever, the  war  ended  and  all  Lithuanians 
joined  hands  not  only  in  the  fullness  of 
joy  to  celebrate  their  victory,  but  also 
for  the  rebuilding  of  their  now  hberated 
country.    In  this  task  they  were  aston- 
ishingly   succos-sful.     In    a    few    years 
Lithuania   was   blessed  with  prosperity 
and  progress.    For  more  than  two  dec- 
ades they  lived  in  happiness  and  free- 
dom.   But  then  came  the  rude  shock 
caused  by  the  Second  World  War.    Early 
in  that  war  Russian  Communists  robbed 
Lithuania  of  its  freedom  and  made  the 
country  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then,  for  more  tlian  18  years, 
Lithuanians  have  been  suffering  under 
the  worst  of  totalitarian  dictatorships. 
Commis.'^ars  and  spy  rings,  paid  and  un- 
paid agents  of  the  Communists,  and 
planted  informers  and  cruel  executioners 
have  literally  changed  the  life  in  Lith- 
uania to  one  of  regimented  horror.  But 
even  under  such  horrors  and  terrors,  the 
unhappy  but  stouthearted  Lithuanian 
has  not  given  up  hope  for  his  eventual 
freedom.  On  this  41st  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
we  all  hope  and  pray  that  his  wish  will 
come  true  and  that  he  will  be  rewarded 
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with  freedom  and  independence  in  his 
beloved  Lithuania. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, on  the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
event,  there  cannot  be  any  Independence 
day  celebrations  in  Lithuania.  It  is  for 
those  of  us  in  the  free  world  who  remem- 
ber Lithuania's  freedom,  and  who  hope 
for  its  resurrection,  to  mark  this  day  of 
independence.  We  do  so  without  hope- 
lessness, for  the  spirit  of  Lithuanian  na- 
tionalism has  been  able  to  smvlve  Rus- 
sian oppression  once  before. 

The  Lithuanians  came  under  Tsarist 
control  at  about  the  same  time  the 
United  States  Constitution  was  ratified. 
In  the  ensuing  years,  while  Americans 
have  known  only  freedom,  the  proud 
people  of  Lithuania  have  known  only 
terror  and  suppression.  The  Tsars  of 
Russia  even  abolished  the  name  of  Lith- 
uania. They  smashed  all  forms  of  local 
autonomy,  suppressed  tiie  use  of  the 
Lithuanian  language,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  remove  any  trace  or  memory  of 
Lithuania's  proud  heritage. 

They  failed,  for  as  the  old  Russian  re- 
gime fell,   and   Lithuania  came   under 
German    occupation    during    the    First 
World  War.  the  patriots  of  Lithuania 
decfitred  their  country's  independence. 
on  the  16th  of  February  1918.    It  was  a 
time  of  great  events  all  over  Europe,  and 
nationalities  which  had  been  held  down 
for  centuries  under  the  old  regimes  now 
tasted   once   again   their   new   freedom. 
All  these  peoples,  Uke  the  Lithuanians, 
were  flred  by  the  ideals  of  President 
Wilson's  14  points,  and  they  proceeded 
to    establish    democratic    governments. 
Independent  Lithuania  was  soon  recog- 
nized by  the  great  powers,  and  In  1921 
the  long  oppressed  people  had  new  rea- 
son for  pride  when  their  government  be- 
came a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
For  n\pre  than  20  years,  throughout 
the  Interwar  period,  this  intelligent  and 
Indiistrlous    people    made    remarkable 
progress   toward    establishing   stability. 
They  achieved  a  balanced  economy  In 
trade,  industry,  and  farming.    From  the 
ruins  of  war  great  strides  were  made  in 
establishing    a    prosperous,    progressive 
democracy.   This  happy  period,  in  which 
so  many  of  the  aspirations  of  Lithuanian 
nationalism  were  finally  reaching  frui- 
tion, was  doomed  to  end  as  the  fear  of 
war  began  to  engulf  all  Em-ope.    There 
was  increasing  diplomatic  pressure  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  eventually,  as  a 
war  broke  out.  the  unfortunate  Llthu- 
anljins  had  to  allow  the  Red  army  Into 
the  country.    Finally,  under  threats  of 
death  and  imprisonment  for  all  who  re- 
fused to  accede.  Lithuanians  had  to  Join 
the  Soviet  Union— another  victim. 

Thus  Lithuanian  independence  came 
to  an  end.  but  free  peoples  were  not 
fooled  by  this  heavyhanded  act  of  Soviet 
despotism.  The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  knew  that  the  Incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Red  bloc  was  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  and 
they  refused  to  recognize  the  Communist 
regime. 

Since  that  unhappy  day,  however, 
Lithuania's  fate  has  been  determined  by 
the  acts  of  totalitarian  dictators.  Not 
very  long  after  the  Russians  moved  Into 
Lithuania,  the  Nazis  ousted  the  Soviets 
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and  took  over  themselves.  The  result 
was  3  years  of  the  most  sickening  and 
heartbreaking  oppression,  terror  and 
fear.  Under  the  Nazis,  htmdreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians  were  slaught- 
ered, others  were  pressed  into  a  war  in 
which  they  had  no  concern,  and  thou- 
sands more  were  made  to  do  slave  labor. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  Red  forces  returned,  and  re- 
established their  control  over  Lithuania. 
As  we  might  expect,  it  meant  a  continu- 
ation of  slavery.  The  Russians,  now 
adding  the  venom  of  their  Marxist  ideol- 
ogy, have  been  determined  to  stamp  out 
all  vestiges  of  Lithuania's  past.  Religion 
and  nationalism  are  suppressed  and  all 
opposition  is  cruelly  punished.  But  we 
in  the  free  world  know  that  the  Lith- 
uanians have  not  forgotten  the  past — 
we  know  that  no  amount  of  dictatorship 
and  terror  can  obliterate  the  spiritual 
freedom  of  a  people. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  why  we  look 
with  confidence  to  the  future  knowing 
that  Lithuania  will  some  day  again  be  a 
free  democratic  country  is  that  in  its 
resistance  to  this  Communist  oppression 
it  has  on  its  side  its  greatest  national 
virtue,  that  of  intense  devotion  to  Chris- 
tianity^ The  Lithuanian  nation  is  pre- 
dominately Roman  CathoUc  in  faith 
with  other  Christian  sects  also  a  vitaJ 
part  of  the  Lithuanian  national  life. 
This  intense  traditional  devotion  to 
Christianity  gives  the  Lithuanian  people 
the  necessary  inner  strength  to  survive 
against  the  materialistic  onslaught  of  its 
atheistic  communistic  oppressor.  For 
that  reason  we  Join  all  Lithuanians,  and 
especially  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent. In  remembering  this  day.  the  41st 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
staunchest  and  stoutest  champions  of 
freedom  and  independence  in  Eiuxipe  are 
to  be  foimd  among  the  northeast  Euro- 
peans. They  all  have  learned  to  fight  in 
adversity  and  often  against  fearful  odds, 
but  they  have  fought  bravely  even  in  a 
losing  oattle.  The  Lithuanians  are  such 
a  people.  Throughout  their  modem 
history  they  have  fought  hard  and  fought 
courageously  for  high  ideals  against  the 
forces  of  oppression,  and  tyranny.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  their  modem 
history  may  be  written  in  terms  of  un- 
ending struggles  against  their  oppres- 
sors. For  centiirles  they  fought  against 
Russia's  autocracy.  Their  unyielding 
and  uncompromising  spirit,  their  firm 
resolve  to  cling  to  certain  high  ideals,  and 
their  firm  belief  In  basic  principles  of 
Christian  civilization  have  served  them 
well  in  times  of  distress  and  desiwnd- 
ency.  During  all  that  time  they  awaited 
for  the  chance  to  free  themselves,  and 
in  1918  that  chance  was  theirs. 

On  February  16  of  that  year,  even  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  they 
proclaimed  their  national  political  inde- 
pendence, and  in  their  historic  home- 
land they  established  a  working  demo- 
cratic government  ThaX  government 
lasted  for  more  thsui  two  decades,  and 
during  that  time  the  people  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  freedom.  Unfortunately, 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war 
the  Lithuanians  once  more  found  them- 


selves In  a  desperate  situation.  Then 
their  independence  became  one  of  the 
first  casualties  of  the  war.  In  July  of 
1940  the  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Red  army  and  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  then  Lithuanians  have 
been  denied  personal  and  national  free- 
dom in  their  historic  homeland. 

Today  millions  of  innocent,  helpless, 
and  patriotic  Lithuanians  are  not  per- 
mitted to  celebrate  the  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  in  their  homeland,  or 
even  to  talk  or  write  about  it.  Tliere 
they  suffer  under  the  totalitarian  Com- 
munist dictatorship  imposed  upon  tliem 
by  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin.  They  live 
in  dread  of  the  secret  pohce,  of  imminent 
arrest,  imprisonment,  and  often  in  fear 
of  being  shipped  off  to  some  distant  and 
desolate  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
this  memorable  day,  in  commemorating 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  I  g'ladly 
join  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
and  pray  f-^r  the  deliverance  of  their 
unfortimate  kinsmen  from  Communist 
oppression  and  tyranny. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  stand  once  more  in  proud  commem- 
oration of  the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
We  again  bear  witness  to  the  eternal 
truth  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the 
right  to  individual  and  national  freedom. 
Again  we  declare  our  own  faith  that  no 
individual  in  any  land  has  the  right  to 
deprive  his  fellow  man  of  hiunan  Uberty. 
It  was  over  700  years  ago  that  the 
independent  state  of  Lithuania  came  into 
being.  In  the  long  history  of  this  indom- 
itable people,  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  Independence  has  never  ceased — 
even  against  the  Russians  who  succeeded 
in  extending  their  domination  over 
Lithiiania  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  free  spirit  of  Lithuania  rose 
again  in  1918  when  full  independence 
was  again  proclaimed — and  as  do  free 
men  everywhere,  the  people  set  them- 
selves successfully  to  the  task  of  rebuild- 
ing the  nation  and  developing  her  in- 
dustry, commerce,  agriculture,  science, 
and  education.  Their  success  did  more 
than  contribute  to  their  national  well- 
eing:  It  was  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  their  strong  devotl(m  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  tmd  human  rights,  as  they 
demonstrated  that  only  under  freedom 
can  be  obtained  the  highest  level  of  pros- 
perity and  human  development.  That 
spirit  still  glows,  despite  the  present  in- 
corporation of  their  land  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  imder  conditions  which  deny 
basic  human  rights. 

The  Lithuanian  cause,  therefore,  is  of 
deep  concern  to  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple. Again  I  reiterate,  so  long  as  one 
nation  or  even  one  man  is  deprived  of 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  all  men  is  Indeed 
in  jeopardy.  The  peace  of  our  world, 
for  which  we  all  long  and  pray,  depends 
upon  the  preservation  of  human  rights, 
for  man,  bom  to  be  free,  will  ntrt  will- 
ingly or  long  wear  the  Yoke  of  domina- 
tion. 

So  today  we  Join  with  all  Uthuanlans 
everywhere  in  celebratinug  the  restora- 
tion of  their  Independence  and  rededl- 
eating  ourselves  with  them  to  the  cher- 
ished cause  of  freedom.  Sadly  we  real- 
ize the  tragedy  inherent  In  the  fact  that 
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Lithuanian  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain cannot  themselves  op>enly  com- 
memorate this  traditional  occasion.  We 
are  sure,  however,  that  the  instinct  for 
freedom,  the  memory  of  freedom  lives  in 
their  hearts  and  that  their  faith  in  the 
eventual  deliverance  of  their  nation  will 
never  weaken.  We  pray  with  them  that 
that  day  of  freedom  will  soon  come. 

And  in  so  praying,  we  are  joined  to- 
day by  all  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent, whose  spirit  of  independence  and 
love  of  freedom  have  so  enriched  our 
own  national  life.  Their  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  indej>endence  for  their 
motherland — and  their  equal  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  for 
all  men — continually  rekindles  in  this 
country  our  own  clear  flame  of  inde- 
pendence. We  are  grateful  for  them,  as 
we  stand  together  in  witness  to  the  right 
of  all  men  to  walk  in  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  it  is  not  only  my  privilege 
but  the  privilege  of  many  of  us  elected 
representatives  of  our  great  Nation  to 
pay  homage  and  tribute  to  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania,  lovers  of  liberty, 
who  have  suffered  so  much  and  have  dis- 
played their  intense  dedication  to  the 
just  cause  of  free  people.  It  is  especially 
appropriate  at  this  time  while  we  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  endeavoring  to 
reach  great  decisions  which  have  to  do 
with  freedom  in  the  world  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lasting  peace,  that  we 
pause  for  a  moment  to  honor  this  small 
but  valiant  nation.  When  we  remember 
Lithuania  we  are  reminded  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  people  of  Hungary,  of 
the  enslavement  of  Poland,  of  the  ruth- 
less demands  of  communism  over  the 
people  of  Germany,  of  the  tragedy  of 
Rumania,  and  the  enslavement  of 
China.  All  this  is  emphasized  by  the 
recent  visit  to  our  shores  of  that  master- 
mind of  Intrigue  and  deceit,  that  ruth- 
less and  civil  champion  of  communism, 
Anastas  Mlkoyan. 

We  hear  little  or  nothing  about  Lithu- 
ania these  days.     This  nation  Is  sup- 
pressed by  Communist  Russia,  cloistered 
behind  an  Iron  Curtain  that  is  never 
raised,  where  visitors  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  and  natives  rarely  allowed  to 
depart.    This  policy  is  shamelessly  and 
cruelly  adhered  to  by  the  Communists 
In   spite  of  the  assurances  which   are 
given  almost  daily  that  visitors  to  Russia 
may  go  anywhere  and  see  for  themselves 
What  communism  is  doing  for  the  Rus- 
sian people.    What  little  is  known  about 
the  economic  situation  in  this  valiant 
country   indicates  that  poverty  and   a 
reign  of  terror  with  political  executions 
are    the    order    of    the    day,    and    that 
planned  starvation  and  exile  of  the  na- 
tives to  death  camps  in  various  parts  of 
the  Russian  empire  are  ruthlessly  car- 
ried on.    The  Russians  may  claim  to  be 
ahead  of  the  world  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  science  but,  although  they  do 
not  claim  it,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
about  their  leadership  in  bringing  sor- 
row, devastation,  and  distress  to  the  In- 
nocent people  whom  they  conquer  by 
force  and  might.    In  the  face  of  such 
conditions  the  indescribable  courage  of 
countries    like   Lithuania    la    Insurance 
that  the  ideology  of  Communism  will 


never  survive  because  no  freeminded 
people  will  ever  forget  the  bestial  bru- 
tality and  faithlessness  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Russian  people.  The  indomitable 
will  of  these  wonderful  people  of  Lithu- 
ania shines  as  a  beacon  for  truth, 
honesty,  courage,  and  liberty  in  the 
world. 

It  is  right  for  us  to  be  proud  of  the 
attitude  that  our  country  has  taken  to- 
ward the  Lithuanian  Republic.  We  have 
refused  to  recognize  the  Russian  domi- 
nation and  its  forceful  absorption  of  this 
gallant  nation.  We  continue  to  recog- 
nize its  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States  and  by 
so  doing  we  honor  our  own  heritage  and 
keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  tortured 
people  throughout  the  world  the  love  of 
liberty  and  the  hope  and  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  things.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  we  should  ever  fail  the  Lithu- 
anians for  we  cannot  be  false  to  our 
own  ideals,  but  let  us  take  courage  and 
strength,  and  be  fortified  by  the  example 
set  by  this  nation  in  its  love  of  liberty. 
The  United  States  must  continue  and 
strengthen  our  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  justice  and  freedom,  and  by  our  good 
will  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  these 
stricken  people  we  may  keep  alive  the 
fire  of  hope  and  the  determination  that 
the  dawn  of  a  better  day  will  come  to 
pass. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  41st 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence 
commemorating  the  end  of  over  a  cen- 
tury of  oppression  is  an  occasion  for  sor- 
row as  well  as  joy.  Tyranny  under 
Soviet  Communist  rule  has  again  en- 
veloped Lithuania  and  temporarily  de- 
stroyed her  hard-won  freedom  which  was 
realized  on  February  16.  1918.  when  she 
proclaimed  her  national  independence. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  the  nearly  1 
million  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
who  are  pausing  to  commemorate  this 
event  in  expressing  hope  and  prayers  for 
the  emergence  of  a  free  Lithuania  soon. 
We  in  America  can  help  by  keeping  the 
story  of  the  tragedy  of  Lithuania  before 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  We  can 
show  that  we  will  remain  resolute  in  our 
fight  against  Communist  aggression. 
America's  continued  refusal  to  recognize 
the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  our  constant  con- 
demnation of  the  enslavement  of  free 
peoples  of  the  world  by  force  are  means 
by  which  we  can  help  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Lithuania. 

Past  history  has  shown  that  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  the  ability  to  with- 
stand a  great  deal  of  tyranny.  Not  even 
the  Russians'  planned  program  of  geno- 
cide can  eliminate  the  love  of  liberty  and 
the  dreams  of  independence  of  the  Lith- 
uanian patriots. 

Let  us  never  forget  our  obligations  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  other  cap- 
tive nations  so  that  their  day  of  delivery 
from  under  the  heel  of  their  cruel  op- 
pressors may  be  speeded. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom 
and  Independence  are  the  most.cherlshed 
aims  of  Individuals  and  nations,  and 
their  attainment,  both  by  individuals 
and  nations,  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  successful  culmination  of  their 
struggle  toward  those  supreme  goals,  in 
the  case  of  nations  when  these  dreams 
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come  true,  when  these  rewarding  tasks 
are  successfully  accomplished,  and  when 
those  who  have  carried  on  the  fight,  re- 
gain their  liberty  and  freedom,  and  in- 
dependence, then  all  hardships  and  trib- 
ulations, all  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  are 
forgotten,  and  the  memorable  occasion 
becomes  enshrined  in  national  annals  as 
a  national  holiday.     And  If  the  nation 
is  fortunate    and  powerful    enough  to 
safeguard   and  maintain   this  supreme 
prize,  then  its  anniversary  is  observed 
with  due  solemnity.    In  some  cases  these 
annual   events  sometimes  become  per- 
functory, and  their  celebration  becomes 
somewhat  routine.     This  is  partly  be- 
cause the  people  take  their  freedom  and 
independence  for  granted,  think  of  lib- 
erty and  independence  as  their  birth- 
rights, and  as  such  their  inalienable  pos- 
sessions, never  to  be  subjected  to  debate 
or  dispute.    Happy  the  nation  that  finds 
itself  in  such  an  enviable  situation  for 
any  length  of  time,  especially  in  these 
perilous  times.     But  the  observance  of 
independence  day  anniversaries  has  an- 
other meaning  and  bears  another  mes- 
sage to  those  less  fortunate  peoples  and 
nations,  who,  having  regained  their  in- 
dependence after  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle  carried  on  against  heavy  odds, 
often  formidable  odds,  and  having  sac- 
rificed nearly  all  their  worldly  posses- 
sions and  many  of  their  dear  ones,  find 
themselves  once  more  without  liberty  and 
Independence,     without     the     freedom 
which  they  had  regarded  as  the  spir- 
itual sinews  of  their  life.    The  tragedy 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  Is  of  this  kind. 
These  hardy  and  hardworking,  brave 
and  courageous  people,  have  been  living 
in  their  historic  homeland  on  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  from  times 
immemorial.    There  they  had  founded 
their  independent  state  and  had  become 
a    sovereign    nation    centuries    before 
Columbus  discovered  America.    Though 
at  no  time  in  their  long  history  were 
they  more  than  a  few  millions,  their 
important  part  In  the  history  of  Eastern 
Europe  bears  no  relation  to  their  present 
small  size  as  a  nation.    For  a  long  time 
they  formed  a  powerful  empire  extend- 
ing far  to  the  south  into  the  Ukraine 
and  beyond,  and  there  became  a  veri- 
table force  against  the  Asiatic  hordes 
invading  Europe.    Then  early  In  modem 
times    the    Lithuanian    Kingdom    was 
united  with  that  of  Poland,  forming  a 
dual  monarchy.     And  in  the  late  18th 
century,  when  Poland  was  partitioned 
and  a  good  part  of  it  fell  to  Russia,  Lith- 
uania also  became  a  province  of  the 
czarist  empire.     Thus  had  come  to  an 
end  the  glorious  days  of  Lithuanian  his- 
tory; thenceforth  they  were  to  endure 
the   oppressive   yoke   of   the   czars   and 
suffer  in  the  hands  of  their  callous  and 
cruel  agents. 

For  nearly  150  years  until  the  First 
World  War,  they  hved  in  their  hcxneland 
as  subjects  of  the  czars  without  losing 
their  Lithuanian  nationality,  and  their 
fine  national  traits.  They  also  clung  te- 
naciously and  with  imcommon  determi- 
nation to  some  of  their  most  cherished 
national  Ideals:  freedom,  liberty,  inde- 
pendence. Throughout  this  long  period 
they  strove  hard  to  keep  alive  these 
ideals  and  Lithuanian  national  tradi- 
tions.   Often  they  had  to  resort  to  un- 
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derground  and  clandestine  methods  to 
succeed  in  their  efforts;  when  detected 
and  caught  in  these  "treasonable"  acts, 
they  gladly  suffered  the  consequences  in 
prisons  and  exile,  not  infrequently  sacri- 
ficing their  very  lives.  Still  they  per- 
fi.^ted  In  their  struggle  against  powerful 
forces  under  all  kinds  of  handicaps,  and 
instead  of  submitting  and  yielding,  they 
doubled  and  redoubled  their  efforts  In 
the  firm  belief  that  they  were  entitled 
to  freedom  and  independence.  Then  the 
di'.y  of  reckoning  came  to  the  czarist 
rc?ime  In  Russia;  In  1917  revolutionai-y 
forces  overthrew  the  despotic  remnant 
of  medieval  daj's.  Wlien  it  was  shat- 
tered beyond  repair,  the  peoples  who 
were  held  in  chains  by  that  autocratic 
regime  felt  free  to  regain  their  liberty 
and  proclaim  their  Independence.  Tlie 
Lithuanians  were  one  of  these  peoples. 

On  February  16,  1918,  41  years  ego, 
they    proclaimed    their   national    inde- 
pendence in  their  historic  homeland  and 
Instituted  their  own  democratic  republic. 
That  was  a  joyful  day  for  the  Lithua- 
nians and  also  to  their  friends  and  sym- 
pathizers everywhere.    We  In  particular 
In  this  country  were  delighted.   Not  only 
so  many  of  our  loyal  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  had  a  share  in  the  mak- 
ing of  new  Lithuania,  but  the  Lithuanian 
people  were  encouraged  and  inspired  by 
our    former    President    Wilson.    Thus. 
freed  from  the  deadly  hand  which  held 
them  down  for  so  long,  and  aided  both 
spiritually     and     materially     by     their 
friends,  the  Lithuanians  rolled  up  their 
sleeves  and  got  down  to  work.    In  the 
course  of  a  bare  two  decades,  during  the 
relatively  short  Interwar  period  allotted 
to  them,  they  worked  hard.  ceaseles.sly, 
and  accomplished  near  miracles.     The 
war-ravaged  country  was  rebuilt;  the 
democratic  regime  took  firm  roots,  and 
in  nearly  all  aspects  of  their  lives  Lithu- 
anians made  tremendous  advances;  they 
prospered     and     progressed.     Everyone 
thrived  through  their  Industry  and  hard 
work,  and  everyone  was  happy.     Then 
approached  another  event  over  which 
they  had  no  control.    As  the  clouds  of 
the  Second  World  War  were  darkening 
the  horizon,  they  became  apprehensive; 
they  began  to  worry  about  their  inde- 
pendence,  and   even  for   their   safety. 
Unfortunately,    their    worst    fears    and 
forebodings   came   true.    Early   in   the 
course  of   that  war,   when   Lithuania's 
friends  in  the  West  were  in  a  life-and- 
dcath  struggle,  Stalin's  forces  treacher- 
ously invaded  the  country,  occupied  it, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithua- 
nians were  arrested  and  shipped  to  dis- 
tant and  desolate  corners  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  those  left  behind  in  the  coun- 
try were  to  submit  to  the  stern  rule  of 
Communist  dictatorship  of  the  Kremlin. 
In  July  of  1940  Lithuania  was  annexed 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  came  to  an 
end  the  Lithuanian  Republic  that  was 
born  on  February  16.  1918. 

During  the  last  war  Lithuanians  suf- 
fered much  and  sacrificed  nearly  all 
their  worldly  possessions.  Though  the- 
oretically not  a  combatant  nation  in 
that  war,  yet  they  lost  more  than  many 
nations  who  as  such  fought  in  that  war. 
For  a  time  they  came  under  the  Nazi 
regime,  and  their  lot  was  hardly  any 
better  under  Hitler's  underlings.     To- 


ward the  end  of  the  war  when  the  Red 
Army  reentered  Lithuania,  Communists 
returned  in  greater  force  and  with 
greater  fury.  They  set  out  to  eradicate 
all  traces  of  nationalism  and  freedom  in 
the  country.  All  personal  possessions 
were  connscated  by  the  state;  and 
everj'thing  Is  owned  by  the  state  and 
operated  for  the  state.  All  citizens  in 
this  totalitarian  setup  are  mere  cogs  in 
the  big  state  machine.  Every  phase  of 
their  daily  life  is  rigidly  regulated  by 
the  state.  Regimentation  is  carried  to 
its  absurd  limits,  far  beyond  what  one 
finds  even  in  the  anned  forces  in  de- 
mocracies of  the  West.  No  freedom  or 
liberty  is  allowed  to  the  people.  The 
country  is  sealed  off  from  the  free  world. 
No  movement  is  permitted  in  and  out  of 
the  country,  and  of  course  visitors  from 
the  free  world  are  absolutely  forbidden 
to  enter,  except  imder  most  rivid  and 
supervised  gtiidance. 

Such  being  the  almost  unprecedented 
and  unfortunate  situation,  we  in  the  free 
world  do  not  exactly  know  what  hap- 
pens there.  We  rarely  hear  of  the  un- 
enviable lot  of  these  unhappy  and  help- 
less Lithuanians,  and  that  httle  is  dis- 
couraging, almost  despairing.  All  is 
black  in  that  land  of  misfortune  under 
Commtmist  totalitarian  dictatorship. 
All  Lithuanians  Uve  there  as  prisoners 
in  a  large  prison  camp,  fated  to  work  as 
slaves  for  the  all-powerful  and  heartless 
Communist  state.  The  one  encouraging 
and  hopeful  sign  In  this  array  of  dark- 
ness and  sadness  Is  that  these  Uberty- 
loving  and  stouthearted  people  still 
cherish  their  love  for  freedom ;  they  still 
yearn  for  independence,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  the  attainment  of  these  supreme 
goals.  On  the  observance  of  the  41st 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day,  we  in  the  free  world,  in  this 
great  habitat  of  democracy  and  the 
home  of  the  free,  can  do  no  less,  and  un- 
fortunately at  this  time  no  more,  than 
to  echo  their  genuine  sentiment  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  and  shall 
repeat  it  again,  these  valiant  Lithuan- 
ians have  never  forgotten  the  sweet 
taste  of  freedom.  Despite  the  torture 
and  oppression  the  Lithuanian  people 
suffer  today,  we  know  that  their  love 
for  lioerty  is  not  dimmed  and  that  they 
have  never  given  up  the  fight  to  re- 
gain the  freedom  that  was  once  theirs, 
llieir  inhuman  oppressors  may  prevent 
the  Lithuanians  from  exercising  their 
natural  right  of  freedom,  but  they  can- 
not force  tliesc  brave  people  to  accept 
and  believe  in  the  tyranny  imposed  upon 
them.  The  people  of  Lithuania  must 
know  that  their  countrymen  through- 
out the  world,  and  we  In  the  United 
States,  have  not  forgotten  their  plight. 
In  marking  this  day  once  more  we  do 
not  merely  recall  the  dead  past.  But 
rather,  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  this 
brave  country's  devotion  to  liberty  and 
independence  and  express  the  hope  that 
the  day  may  soon  come  when  Lithuan- 
ians once  more  may  breathe  the  air  of 
freedom  in  their  beloved  and  historic 
homeland. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tions, like  individuals,  do  not  live  by 
bread    alone;    ideaf   and   ideals   often 


form  an  Important,  and  sometimes  a 
crucial  part  of  their  fare.  Freedom 
and  independence,  the  liberty  to  work 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  one's  labor,  are 
perhaps  the  noblest  and  ripest  of  human 
desires.  And  national  Independence  is 
one  of  the  conditions  under  which  in- 
dividual and  group  freedom  may  be  at- 
tained, for  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  of  freedom  in  a  land  where  the 
people  are  subjected  to  the  stem  regime 
of  alien  and  unwanted  overlords. 

Late  in  the   18th  century  when  the 
Lithuanians   lost   their   national   inde- 
pendence and  were  brought  under  the 
czarist  regime  of  Russia,  they  lost  much 
of  their  individual  freedoms.     For  al- 
most a  century  and  a  half  the  stalwart 
and  stouthearted   Lithuanians  suffered 
undor   the   brutalities   of   czarist  cruel 
agents.     During   that   unhappy   period 
they  did  not  lose  sight  of  their  objective: 
the  attainment  of  their  independence. 
In  1918,  when  that  detested  regime  was 
overthrown,     Lithuanians     proclaimed 
their    independence    on    February    16. 
That  day  marks  a  great  turning  point 
in  their  national  history,  for  from  then 
on  a  new  day  had  dawned  for  them.    The 
next  two  decades  were  to  become  a  kind 
of  golden  age  in  modem  Lithuania.    The 
Lithuanians  were  justly  proud  of  their 
splendid  record  of  performance  diiring 
those   two   peaceful   decades   in   every 
walk    of    their    national    life.     Unfor- 
tunately, however,  that  happy  Interlude 
was  not  to  last  long.    The  Second  World 
War  was  a  national   tragedy  for  the 
Lithuanians.    They  were  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  that  war  as  Russian  armies 
moved  westward  to  the  Baltic  Sea.     Dur- 
ing that  war  they  suffered  much  and 
lost  nearly  all  their  worldly  possessions, 
but  they  still  had  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing their  freedom  after  that  war.     In 
that  expectation  they,  as  well  as  their 
friends,  were  sadly  disappointed.    Even 
before  the  end  of  that  war  the  Red  army 
made  sure  that  Lithuania  would  remain 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since   1945  Lithuania  has  become  a 
large  prison  camp  for  its  Uberty-loving 
but  helpless  inhabitants.    The  country 
is  completely  sealed  off  from  the  world 
outside;  no  one  is  allowed  to  leave  it, 
and  no  one  from  the  free  world  is  allowed 
to  enter  it.  except  the  very  few  who  have 
proved  their  longstanding  sympathy  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  cause. 
We  hear  that   Lithuanians  have   been 
exiled  to  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  their  place 
is  taken  by  peoples  brought  there  from 
Asiatic  areas  of  the  Union.    All  Lith- 
uanians living  on  the  seashore  and  on 
border  areas  have  been  moved  to  tlie 
interior  and  have  been  forced  to  work 
in  collectivized  farms.    Of  course,  they 
have  lost  their  possessions,  and  all  are 
in  the  employ  of  the  state,  since  the 
state  owns  and  runs  everything  in  that 
part  of  Communist  paradise.    It  is  im- 
thinkable  to  have  any  freedom  under 
such  a  system — freedom  of  speech,  of 
assembly,  and  of  movement  is  rigidly 
controlled.    The  activitiee  of  individuals 
and  groups  are  closely  watched,  and 
everyone  lives  in  fear  of  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment.    Under    these    conditions, 
helpless    Lithuanians    work    for    their 
taskmasters  and  quietly  pray  for  their 
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deUvenmo«  from  Communlit  tyranny. 
Today,  on  thi«  annlveraary  oalebratlon, 
I  gladly  Join  hand*  with  all  loyal  Amerl- 
eans  of  Lithuanian  descent  and  express 
my  heartfelt  wish  to  see  their  freedom. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lithua- 
nians all  over  the  world  are  marking  this 
day  as  an  armiversary  of  their  Indepen- 
dence.  As  we  all  aire  well  aware,  the 
observance  is  ironically  symbolic.  Since 
1944  Lithuania  has  been  in  the  grip  of 
Soviet  domination.  We  In  the  United 
States  have  never  recognized  the  demise 
of  the  legitimate  Lithuanian  Oovern- 
ment,  and,  we  hope  that  by  doing  so  the 
enslaved  Lithuanian  people  know  that 
Americans  feel  and  understand  their 
plight.  With  each  passing  day  we  un- 
derstand more  the  threat  of  Soviet  des- 
potism. The  love  of  freedom  and  the 
will  to  resist  oppression  never  die  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  No  people  have  demon- 
strated this  fact  more  effectively  than 
the  Lithuanians.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  feel  honored  to  Jom  my  fellow 
Americans  in  commemoration  of  the 
brave  spirit  and  hopes  of  the  Uthutmian 
people  on  this  41st  anniversary  of  their 
independence. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  anniversary  date  in  the 
history  of  Lithuania,  we  in  America  ex- 
press anew  our  hopes  and  prayers  for 
the  return  of  her  independence.  We  join 
with  our  Lithuanian  friends  in  com- 
memorating that  day  41  years  ago  when 
the  brave  people  m  their  homeland 
briefly  won  victory  in  their  long  struggle 
for  liberty.  Today,  Communist  tyranny 
casts  its  dark  and  ugly  shadow  over  that 
small  country,  but  through  this  darkness 
glows  the  light  of  freedom  which  is  nur- 
tured and  so  cherished  in  the  hearts  of 
these  valiant  people.  By  our  words  and 
work  for  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
we  will  continue  to  give  them  hope  and 
courage  imtil  once  again  they  shall  be 
free  and  independent. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  to- 
day the  people  of  Lithuania  observe  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania on  February  16,  1918. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  public  cele- 
bration of  this  event  within  Lithuania 
which  is  now  under  the  cruel  domination 
of  Soviet  Russia.  But  the  love  of  free- 
dom is  a  flame  within  the  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  and  :t  will  continue 
to  biu-n  bright  until  the  day  of  Lith- 
uanian liberation  arrives. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  we 
believe  that  freedom  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness, and  we  feel  a  deep  and  personal 
concern  for  all  people  who  are  held  in 
bondage  by  Communist  tyranny. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
declaration  of  independence,  the  Amer- 
ican people  join  with  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania and  those  of  Lithuanian  ancestry 
In  fervent  prayer  that  the  Russian  yoke 
will  be  thrown  off,  and  that  the  brave  and 
courageous  people  of  Lithuania  may  soon 
receive  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  per- 
sonal liberty. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
year  has  rolled  around  and  agcdn  we, 
here  m  the  Congress,  are  privileged  to 
offer  our  good  wishes  to  Lithuania  and 
Lithuanians  on  the  occasion  of  her  4l8t 
anniversary  of  independence. 


To  a  nation  whloh  has  stood  for  so 
long  with  patience,  perseverance  and 
courage,  the  pain  of  oppression.  It  seems 
so  very  little  that  we  here  in  the  United 
States  can  only  by  words  commemorate 
this  significant  occasion. 

With  my  prayers  and  good  wishes  goes 
the  hope  that  Lithuania  on  her  next 
anniversary  will  enjoy  with  us  the  in- 
comparable blessings  of  freedom. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  16  is  the  independence  day  of 
Lithuania.  This  year,  however,  on  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
its  independence,  Lithuania  no  longer 
enjoys  her  freedom.  On  the  eve  of 
World  War  II  she  became  the  victim  of 
Soviet  conspiracy  and  aggression. 

The  dream  of  Xerxes  to  "extend  the 
Persian  territory  as  far  as  God's  heaven 
reaches,"  where  "the  sun  will  then  shine 
on  no  land  beyond  our  borders,"  has 
been  revived  by  the  Communist  leaders 
in  the  20th  century.  World  revolution, 
the  world  domination,  have  always  fas- 
cinated them.  Convinced  that  World 
War  II  would  bring  victory  for  the  Com- 
munist revolution,  the  Soviet  Union 
opened  the  gates  of  aggression  in  Europe 
by  becoming  a  party  to  the  Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop  Pact,  signed  on  August  23,  1939. 
By  the  terms  of  this  pact,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Germany  divided  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  receiving  east- 
ern Poland,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and 
later,  through  an  additional  secret  pro- 
tocol signed  on  September  23,  1939. 
bringing  Lithuania  into  her  sphere  of 
influence.  All  that  happened  later — 
the  forced  conclusion  of  mutual  assist- 
ance pacts  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Baltic  States,  military  occupation, 
formation  of  puppet  governments,  mock 
elections — all  this  was  nothing  but  a 
history  of  enslavement  for  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States,  notwith- 
standing the  most  solemn  pledges  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  to  respect  their  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  political  independ- 
ence and  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
aggression— "No  political,  military,  eco- 
nomic, or  other  consideration  may  serve 
as  an  excuse  or  justification  for  aggres- 
sion"— treaty  on  the  definition  of  aggres- 
sion of  July  23,  1933. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  occupation  and 
Incoiporation  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  in  1940  was  only  a  prelude 
to  further  territorial  acquisitions  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  Europe  alone  some 
hundred  million  people,  citizens  of  for- 
merly independent  nations,  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  Soviet  rule  and 
forced  to  work  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  same  striving  for  world  domina- 
tion and  expansion  was  expressed  by 
Khrushchev  at  the  20th  Communist 
Party  Congress: 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
follows  Lenin's  thesis  that  "all  nations  will 
realize  socialism,  this  Is  Inevitable,  but  not 
all  of  them  In  the  same  way." 

And  Khrushchev  added: 

These  [the  bour(.'eols  or  capitalist)  poli- 
ticians do  not  dare  to  declare  that  capitalism 
will  perish  in  the  new  world  war,  if  they  wage 
it.  but  they  are  already  forced  to  admit  that 
the  Socialist  camp  is  invincible. 


Soviet  expansion  In  Kurope  and  Attft 
was  carried  out  with  the  greatest  ruth- 
lessness,  and  has  been  accompanied  bf 
the  most  appalling  misery: 

In  tht  Soviet  tector  of  th«  world  from  th» 
Elbe  to  China,  th«  pattern  of  ptopl**!  dtmoc- 
racy  brought  the  blewlng  of  luppreaslon  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  eecret  police,  tortxir*. 
miscarriage  of  Justice,  deportation,  aoid 
forced  labor  camps  to  millions  of  hungry  and 
war-weary  people  (Oeorg  ScbwarMnberger. 
"Power  Politics,"  New  York,  Frederick  A. 
Praeger.  Inc..  1951.  pp.  633-«34). 

Although  this  picture  is  well  known  to 
all  students  of  Soviet  policy,  neverthe- 
less it  seems  well  to  remind  everyone  of 
these  events,  and  on  this  occasion  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  fate  of  Lithuania,  especial- 
ly now  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged 
in  a  feverish  campaign  for,  among  other 
things,  peaceful  coexistence. 

After  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviets  tried 
to  Justify  this  action  on  several  grounds. 
They  advanced  the  thesis  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  forced  to  issue  ultimatums 
to  the  Baltic  countries  because  these 
countries  did  not  observe  the  conditions 
of  peaceful  coexistence.  In  the  pamphlet 
"The  Soviet  Union,  Finland  and  the  Bal- 
tic States."  published  by  Soviet  War 
News  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Information 
Bureau,  in  1941.  this  thesis  was  stated  as 
follows : 

The  Soviet  Government  considered  that 
the  Baltic  SLites  were  In  duty  bound  to  ful- 
fill only  one  condition  necessary  for  peaceful 
coexistence.  This  condition  was  loyalty  and 
readiness  (and  this  not  only  In  words  but 
in  deeds)  on  the  part  of  the  Baltic  States 
not  to  violate  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  to  tranKform  their  territory  Into 
places  d'armes  for  px>ssli3le  attacks  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  to  permit  any  country  to 
esUbllsh  a  protectorate  over  themselves,  not 
to  give  their  territory  "on  lease"  for  its  pos- 
sible use  by  any  aggressor  or  would-be  ag- 
gressor against  the  Soviet  Union  (p.  3). 

According  to  this  pamphlet,  the  Baltic 
countries  did  not  meet  these  conditions: 

But  both  the  foreign  and  home  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  governments  of  the  Baltic  States 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  under  re- 
view, not  only  demonstrated  their  hoetUlty 
to  the  Soviet  Republic,  but  systematically 
violated  precisely  the  one  essential  condition 
for  peaceful,  good-neighborly  coexistence — 
the  condition  which,  had  It  been  respected, 
would  have  formed  a  real  basis  for  their  In- 
dependence and  self-determination  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  (pp.  31-32). 

Therefore,  it  was  concluded  that: 
The  Soviet  Union  could  not  but  draw  the 
only  possible  deduction  from  all  these  facts, 
and  In  1940  It  was  constrained  to  demand 
that  there  should  be  a  change  In  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 

since    their    hostility    toward    the    U.S.S.R. 
threatened    the    complet*    subordination    of 
the    Baltic    States    to    German    fascUm    (d 
32).  ^^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  Soviet 
Union  that  established  a  protectorate 
in  the  Baltic  countries,  and  transformed 
them  into  a  place  d'armes  for  the  fur- 
ther expansion.  It  was  the  Soviet  Union 
that  concluded  the  pact  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  appropriated  the  Baltic  States 
as  her  zone  of  influence.  It  was  the 
Soviet  Union  that  Imposed  on  the  Baltic 
States  the  pacts  of  mutual  assistance 
and  established  military  bases  there.     It 
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was  the  Soviet  Union  that  foroed  the 
Baltic  oountrlea  to  turn  over  their  ter- 
ritories "on  leaae"  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  time  the  Soviet  Union  presented 
its  chargea  in  ultimatuma  to  the  Baltic 
countries,  she  had  in  these  countries  at 
least  50,000  to  60,000  troops.    Thus,  the 
so-called  peaceful  coexistence  imposed 
upon    the    Baltic    ooimtrles    on    Soviet 
terms  led  finally  to  the  enslavement  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  countries. 
International  obligations,  accordmg  to 
the  Soviet  doctrme.  have  only  a  limited 
validity  for  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
the  Soviet  Union  claims  to  be  the  only 
competent    interpreter    In    matters    of 
peace,  equality.  Justice,  and  mdepend- 
ence.  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  only  state 
which  has  the  right  to  reject  or  modify 
the  exlstmg  rules  of  mtemational  law 
and  its  obligations.    In  1940  Lithuania 
became  victim  of  this   same  unilateral 
concept    of     mtemational    obligations. 
And  this  attitude  toward  mtemational 
obligations   remains   unchanged   today. 
There  are  no  signs  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  ready  to  redress  her  mjustices,  and 
to  adopt,   m  her  relations  with   other 
coimtries.  an  approach  which  would  cor- 
respond to  the  rules  adopted  by  civilized 
nations,  referred  to  by  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Sumner  Welles  when  speakmg  of 
Soviet  actions  in  the  Baltic  States  on 
July  23.  1940: 

The  policy  of  this  government  is  uni- 
versally known.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  predatory  activities  no 
matter  whether  they  are  carried  out  by  the 
use  of  force  or  by  threat  of  force.  They 
are  likewise  opposed  to  any  form  of  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  one  state,  however 
powerful,  in  domestic  concerns  of  any  other 
sovereign  state,  however  weak. 

The  United  States  wlU  continue  to  stand 
by  these  principles,  becatise  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  American  people  that  unless  the 
doctrine  in  which  these  principles  are  in- 
herent once  again  governs  the  relations  be- 
tween nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  Justice, 
and  of  law — In  other  words,  the  basis  of 
modern  civilization  itself — cannot  be  pre- 
served. 

International  law  Is  built  upon  the 
principle  pacta  sunt  servanda.  Coex- 
istence at  least  implies  respect  of  mutual 
obligations.  The  respect  for  promises  is 
the  basic  prmciple  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  constitutes  the  foundation 
of  the  international  community.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Soviet  practice  shows  the  lack 
even  of  such  intentions  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Subjugation  of  Lith- 
uania under  the  false  pretext  that  Lith- 
uania did  not  observe  conditions  of 
peaceful  coexistence  is  the  best  example 
of  disrespect  of  mtemational  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  the  duty  "to  estab- 
lish conditions  under  wliich  justice  and 
respect  for  the  International  obligations 
arising  from  the  treaties  and  other 
sources  of  mtemationtd  law  can  be 
maintained" — preamble  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Each  meml)er  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  included,  has  not  only 
the  right,  but  also  the  duty,  to  require 
that  International  obllj;atlons  be  ob- 
served by  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  the  wrongs  committed 
by    the   Soviet   Union  in   general,   and 


against    Lithuania    in    particular,    be 
redressed. 

Lithuania  1b  an  old  nation  In  the 
European  community.  She  has  a  loiur 
history,  going  far  back  to  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries.  Lithuanian  rights  to 
national  Independence  and  statehood 
rest,  apart  from  the  generally  accepted 
right  of  self-determination,  upon  her 
record  of  800  years'  existence  as  a  na- 
tion-state. The  services  which  Lithu- 
ania has  rendered  to  the  international 
community  are  very  great,  especially 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  And,  again  in 
the  words  of  Sumner  Welles : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
watched  their  (the  Baltic  States)  admirable 
progress  In  self-government  with  deep  and 
sympathetic  interest. 

All  efforts  must  be  made  toward  the 
reestablishment  of  sovereign  rights  m 
this  once  independent  and  friendly 
nation. 

Mr,  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  annual  observance  of  the 
proclamation  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence declared  on  February  18.  1918,  Is  a 
good  time  for  all  Americans  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  the  problems  of  the  Lithua- 
nians and  other  captive  peoples  suffering 
under  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Lithuania  fell  prey  to  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  June 
15.  1940,  so  that  any  celebration  of  the 
41st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  mde- 
pendence  is  marked  by  sorrow  at  the 
plight  of  the  freedom-lovmg  Lithuanian 
people. 

The  Lithuanians  have  been  held  m  ef- 
fective slavery  and  deprived  of  their 
human  and  property  rights  since  1940. 
The  Soviet  Union  forced  upon  the  people 
an  illegal  puppet  government  and 
fraudulently  annexed  Lithuania  in  direct 
violation  of  their  Mutual  Assistance 
Treaty  of  October  10, 1939  and  the  earlier 
nonaggression  and  peace  treaties  of 
July  12,  1920  and  September  28,  1926. 
The  Lithuanian  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  Soviet  plan  of  genocide  which 
aims  to  eradicate  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tional conscience.  Over  500,000  Lithu- 
anians have  been  deported  to  Siberia  or 
murdered  by  the  Soviets.  Soviet  and 
other  Communist  people  have  been 
moved  into  Lithuania.  The  political 
freedoms  and  economic  initiative  of  those 
remaining  have  been  destroyed.  The 
Iron  Curtain  has  hidden  the  full  story  of 
the  suffering  of  these  brave  people. 

The  plight  of  Lithuania  and  her 
Baltic  neighbors  was  heedlessly  over- 
looked in  the  confusion  of  World  War  II. 
However,  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
are  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  valiant  coimtry  that 
has  fought  and  struggled  against  tyranny 
for  over  a  century  and  a  quarter.  The 
tragedy  of  Lithuania  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  all  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  of  the  danger  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. This  annual  commemoration 
of  the  proclamation  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence should  serve  to  remind  us  that 
all  freedom-loving  people  must  stand 
resolute  in  their  fight  against  commu- 
nism and  unite  against  the  forces  of  evlL 
Lithuania  has  a  proud  heritage  and 
was  a  stronghold  of  Western  European 
civilization  in  the  13th  and  16th  cen- 


turies. From  1918  until  Invaded  again 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  by 

nnt  Nail  Qermtny  and  th«n  by  the  Red 

army.  Lithuania  was  a  model  republic 
and  made  great  strides  economically 
and  poliUcally  which  gained  the  high- 
est respect  of  all  as  a  wonderful  example 
of  self-government. 

All  of  us  who  hold  the  cause  of  free- 
dom precious  should  do  all  we  can  to 
help  Lithuania  regain  her  Independence. 
We  can  help  them  during  this  period 
when  there  is  little  they  can  do  for 
themselves,  by  continuing  to  bring  them 
hope  through  the  Voice  of  America  and 
other  available  means,  by  helping  her 
displaced  people  find  asylum  m  the 
United  States,  by  continumg  to  condemn 
Soviet  aggression  in  the  Baltic  States, 
and  the  enslavement  of  free  peoples  by 
force,  by  fraudulently  annexing  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia,  and  Latvia. 

This  is  the  time  when  fellow  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  are  rededi- 
cating  themselves  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  are  helping  to  keep  alive  the 
great  cultural  heritage  of  Lithuania  for 
their  homeland  which  is  now  silenced 
under  the  heel  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Let 
us  join  with  them  m  the  cause  for  m- 
dependence  for  Lithuania  and  all  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world  with  a  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  courage  until  Lithuania 
can  again  take  her  rightful  place  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council,  representing  the  majority  of 
nearly  1  million  Lithuanian  Americans, 
for  its  service  m  helping  to  strengthen 
the  hope  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Lithuanians. 

On  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  mdependence  of  the  Lithuanian 
state,  we  can  appreciate  the  words  of 
Milton  that  "None  can  love  freedom 
heartily  but  good  men."  Certainly  this 
history  of  the  Lithuanian  state  from  its 
beginning  m  the  11th  century  to  its 
forcible  mcorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union  dui-ing  our  generation  shows  a 
people  with  the  flame  of  freedom  in  their 
souls  and  a  light  of  knowledge  in  their 
eyes.  Their  actions  between  the  two 
World  Wars  as  leaders  in  the  fight  for 
peace  and  the  struggle  for  progress 
helped  achieve  many  flni>  accomplish- 
ments during  those  years. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  the  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  For,  in  the 
present  world  situation,  it  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  friendship  and  co- 
operation of  the  Lithuanian  people  in 
our  quest  for  world  peace  and  security. 

The  persecution  and  tyranny  which 
the  Lithuanians  are  presently  under- 
going are,  I  know,  a  suffering  at  this 
time.  I  hope  sincerely  that  soon  it  will 
be  possible  to  see  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania  to  independence  and  freedom. 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  are  reminded  of  an  historical  event 
of  great  significance  which  took  place 
over  40  years  ago.  On  February  16.  1918, 
Lithuania  proclaimed  its  national  mde- 
pendence. In  the  ensuing  years  from 
1918  to  1940,  her  valiant  people  made 
tremendous  strides  forward  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  revival  of  their  coimtry 
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after  more  than  100  years  of  tyraimical 
Russian  nile.  Aa  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
dedicated  itaelf  to  democratic  principles 
and  gave  ample  demonstration  that  It 
is  fully  deserving  of  membership  in  the 
family  of  free  nations  of  the  world. 
Soviet  Russian  forces  succeeded  In  plac- 
ing Lithuania  in  bondage  again  in  1940. 
Short-lived  though  open  enjoyment  of 
her  independence  was.  Lithuania's  spirit 
of  freedom  is  today  as  strong  and  un- 
conquerable as  it  ever  was. 

Compared  to  the  great  heroism  anrt 
courage  of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  de- 
spite 18  years  of  Soviet  despotism,  bru- 
tality, and  culture  strangling,  it  is  a 
small  thing  we  do  to  take  a  moment  on 
this  day  to  commemorate  their  inde- 
pendence and  assure  them  of  our  own 
unwavering  faith  in  the  ultimate  re- 
triumph  of  that  independence. 

Lithuanians  are  not  today  the  masters 
of  their  soil,  but.  most  importantly,  they 
remain  the  undisputed  masters  of  their 
own  free  souls.  It  is  a  privilege  to  join 
in  this  fitting  tribute  to  them. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  other  colleagues  of  mine 
in  the  House  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  on  the  occasion 
of  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  her  independence.  Lilce  her  Bal- 
tic neighbors,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  the 
peoples  of  Lithuania  have  now  been  un- 
der totalitarian  rule,  either  Nazi  or  Com- 
munist, ever  since  1940.  The  meager 
Information  that  we  receive  in  the  free 
world  nevertheless  bears  every  evidence 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  bums  as 
brightly  in  Lithuania  as  it  did  on  that 
memorable  day  41  years  ago  when  Lithu- 
ania became  again  a  free  nation. 

The  restoration  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence In  1918  followed  many  years  of 
brutal  enslavement  and  occupation  by 
foreign  powers.    The  fact  that  the  spirit 
of  Lithuanian  freedom  remained  alive 
during  all  that  time  is  a  heartening  proof 
that  Lithuanians,  even  though  in  chains, 
never  lost  their  desire  for  the  Crod-given 
rights  of  Independence  and  self-deter- 
mination.   I  hope  and  trust  it  will  en- 
courage them  in  their  struggle  against 
Communist  tyranny  to  know  that  our 
own  country  and  Indeed  the  peoples  of 
the  entire  free  world  are  with  them  in 
their  fight  for  freedom  and  that  we  all 
believe  that  liberation  from  foreign  en- 
slavement will  again  come  to  Lithuania 
as  well  as  the  other  corresponding  na- 
tions and   peoples  now   in  the  grip  of 
international  Communists.    By  continu- 
ing to  recognize  Lithuania  as  a  sovereign 
state,  our  Government  has  given  yet  an- 
other proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce  in  totalitarian  con- 
quests    in     defiance     of    international 
commitments  and  the  moral  principles 
that  should  be  common  to  all  mankind. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  salute  the  people 
of  Lithuania  on  this  memorable  anni- 
versary as  well  as  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  American  citizens  of  Lith- 
uanian origin  who  are  personally  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore 
freedom    to    their    homeland.      In    this 
memorable  cause  the  work  of  the  Lithu- 
anian American  Council  and  the  Lithu- 
anian American  Information  Center  are 
worthy  of  particular  note.    I  am  glad  to 


Join  my  other  colleagues  In  Congress  in 
extending  our  greetings  at  this  time  and 
to  pledge  our  continued  efforts  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  insure  that  the  sacrifices 
which  have  been  made  in  the  name  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  shall  not  have 
been  in  vain. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  41st  aimiversary  of  Lithuania's 
declaration  of  independence  after  many 
years  of  annexation  to  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. The  United  States  was  one  of  the 
first  countries  to  recognize  the  Lithua- 
nian independence.  I  am  honored  and 
proud  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  celebrating  this  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  Lithuanian  independence. 

To  these  friends  of  ours  this  day  will 
be  a  day  of  dedication  to  the  past,  to 
the  memory  of  the  brave  people  of  Lith- 
uania who  have  remained  unsubdued  in 
spirit  even  though  imprisoned  by  Soviet 
tyranny. 

The  present  situation  In  Lithuania  is 
of  grave  concern  to  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans, the  majority  of  whom  have  Icin- 
folks  in  the  old  country.  Lithuania  is 
a  veritable  prison.  Few  people  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country  and  visitors 
are  not  allowed;  thousands  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  have  been  murdered 
through  political  execution,  planned 
starvation  and  exile  to  death  camps; 
deportations  have  scattered  other  thou- 
sands throughout  the  vast  Soviet  em- 
pire; her  people  are  forced  to  go  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  "volunteer  laborers." 

Nevertheless,  the  memory  of  hberty 
survives  in  Lithuania.  The  theory  that 
Lithuania  or  any  other  comparative  na- 
tion of  central  Europe  rejoices  in  their 
slavery  to  Moscow  fools  nobody  and 
silences  nobody  who  does  not  have  to  live 
under  Russian  bayonets. 

Such  a  nation  is  Lithuania  and  such 
people  are  entitled,  not  only  to  our  sym- 
pathy and  our  moral  support,  but  to  our 
active,  effective  assistance  in  forwarding 
their  high  aims  for  the  recapture  of 
their  liberties  and  the  reestablishment 
of  their  sovereignty. 

Our  own  great  Nation  must  make  It 
abundantly  clear  to  all  other  nations 
that  we  stand  for  liberalization  from 
tyranny  and  oppression  and  for  self-de- 
termination and  freedom  of  choice  for 
all  people  to  ordain  and  to  establish 
their  own  form  of  government  under 
democratic  processes. 

The  enslavement  of  Lithuania  is  one 
of  the  worst  crimes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
God  grant  that  deliverance  may  come 
soon. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  and  friends  of 
Lithuania  in  paying  tribute  to  the  cou- 
rageous people  of  that  land.  All  of 
America  is  richer  for  the  contributions 
men  and  women  of  Lithuanian  descent 
have  made  to  our  national  strength  and 
cultural  heritage. 

It  is  well  that  we  who  have  met  here 
today  Interrupt  our  usual  routine  and 
applaud  the  Lithuanian  determination 
to  be  free  and  salute  those  who  have 
kept  that  spark  of  freedom  alive.  All 
Americans  are  indebted  to  their  per- 
sistent efforts  which  have  refused  to  let 
us  forget  that  the  spirit  of  democracy 
needs  periodic  refreshing.  Too  often  we 
are  inclined  to  take  freedom  and  equal 


opportunities  for  granted,  as  being  m 
natural  as  the  air  we  breathe,  forgetting 
the  struggle  of  our  forefathers  to  obtain 
It  and  unmindful  of  those  around  ua  who 
have  never  enjoyed  the  privilege. 

The  annual  anniversary  celebration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  with  its  re- 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  tolerance, 
liberty,  of  basic  human  rights,  for  hu- 
man dignity,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  religion  rekindles  the  eternal 
spark  of  uni\  crsal  freedom  now  threat- 
ened with  suffocation  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Would  that  the  echo  of  our 
voices  from  this  Hall  supporting  Lithu- 
anian a.spirations  and  objectives  resound 
throughout  the  world. 

Ultimately,  we  believe  all  voices  of 
peoples  desiring  freedom  will  coalesce 
into  a  thundering  sound  and  the  full 
force  of  their  determination  will  tumble 
the  pillars  of  dictatorial  structures. 

In  this  swiftly  revolving  world  of 
power  politics  and  economic  change  no 
nation,  not  even  Russia,  can  hold  out 
indefinitely  against  the  forces  of  justice 
and  equahty.  In  the  new  world  which 
must  be  born  if  we  are  to  live  In  this 
space  age  among  our  nuclear  gadgets 
and  weapons,  the  zigzag  history  of  Lith- 
uanian freedom  is  destined  to  join 
others  in  a  broad  and  uninterrupted 
channel  of  progressive  evolution  span- 
ning a  sea  of  harmony  and  peace  and 
good  will  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem 
it  a  great  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple upon  the  41st  anniversary  of  their 
independence. 

Fate  is  not  expected  to  be  kind  to  all 
peoples  and  nations.     Some  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  possessing  the  requi- 
site power,  and  also  the  luck,  to  shape 
their  own  destiny.    Others,  particularly 
the  small  nations,  lacking  the  power  for 
the  mastery  of  their  future  and  finding 
that  they  are  not  among  the  lucky  ones, 
have  often  been  victims  of  some  unto- 
ward   events    or    have    suffered    under 
other  powerful  nations.     The  Lithuan- 
ians have  been  among  the  unlucky  ones. 
This  unfortunate  but  gallant  nation 
has  had  its  glories  in  a  distant  past, 
but  since  the  late  18th  century  its  des- 
tiny was  in  the  hands  of  Russia's  auto- 
cratic czars.     In   1917,  as  the  result  of 
the    Russian     revolution,     when     that 
wretched  regime  was  overthrovm.  Lith- 
uanians   had    the    chance    of    realizing 
their  centuries-old  dream.     They   pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  estab- 
lished   their   own   democratic    form   of 
government.    Amid  multiple  handicaps 
and  hardships,  they  worked  their  way 
out  of  misery  and  chaos.     Their  inde- 
pendence was  recognized  by  other  sov- 
ereign nations;  Lithuania  was  admitted 
into  the  League  of  Nations,  and  thus 
once  again  she  joined  the  community  of 
nations. 

For  about  two  decades,  during  the 
Interwar  years,  hardworking,  industrious, 
sturdy,  and  tenacious  Lithuanians  re- 
built their  war-torn,  ruined  country.  In 
time  it  became  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  progressive  democracies  In 
that  part  of  Europe.  And  the  people 
enjoyed  their  freedom  to  the  full.  But 
the  turn  of  international  events  over 
which  they  had  no  control  threatened 
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their  Independence,  e^-en  their  very  ex- 
istence. In  1940  theh-  worst  apprehen- 
sions were  Justified,  when  they  were 
forced  to  agree  to  have  Red  army  forces 
stationed  in  their  country.  In  mid-June 
of  that  same  year  Red  forces  occupied 
the  whole  coimtry.  They  established 
their  own  type  of  government  which  Im- 
mediately "asked"  thrt  the  country  be 
incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  was  done  on  July  21.  1940.  Thus 
came  the  end  of  free  and  independent 
Lithuania. 

During  the  last  war  Lithuanians 
changed  their  unwanted  masters  more 
than  once;  for  more  than  2  years  the 
country  was  held  undei  Nazi  occupation. 
Toward  the  end  of  th;e  war  the  Nazis 
were  evicted  and  their  place  was  once 
more  taken  by  Communist  Ru.ssians. 
And  they  have  been  there  ever  since. 
Today  they  rule  over  Lithuania  with  an 
iron  hand,  inflexible  in  its  ruthle.'sne<ts 
and  cruel  eCBciency.  Gone  are  the  days 
of  freedom  and  democricy.  There  is  no 
freedom  of  movement,  of  .speech,  and  of 
expression.  Every  act  of  the  Lithuanian 
citizen  is  formulated  and  dictated  by  the 
minions  of  the  Kremlin,  and  their  orders 
are  carried  out  irrespect  ve  of  the  human 
and  material  costs.  Today  Lithuanians 
in  their  homeland  live  in  a  large  prison 
camp,  and  they  all  pray  for  deliverance 
and  freedom. 

On  this  41st  anniversary  of  their  In- 
dependence Day,  they  h.we  our  heartfelt 
sympathy.  Although  we  in  the  free  world 
cannot  do  much  for  thf?m  immediately, 
yet  we  can  pay  tribute  to  their  courage 
and  their  energy.  Thoje  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  and  they  are  well  represented  in 
my  Third  Con-^ressional  District,  are 
honorable  representatives  of  their  ances- 
tral home.  By  their  qualities  they  enrich 
our  Nation's  life  as  our  Nation  provides 
them  with  opportunit  es  for  fruitful 
work.  We  salute  the  people  of  Lithuania 
on  the  4 1st  anniversar:/  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day. 

Mr.   FRIEDEL.     Mr.   Speaker,   for  a 
number  of  reasons  it  is  appropriate  for 
us  in  the  United  States  to  share  in  the 
celebration   of  the  anr.iversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
That  day  in  February  41  years  ago  when 
the     voice     of     Lithuaiua     was     heard 
tlirouphout    the    world    announcing    its 
freedom  from  Russian  t'onda^e  was  one 
of  the  milestones  in  the  age-old  struggle 
of  the  forces  of  liberty  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  might.     It  was  a  milestone  for 
a-^e-old  Lithuania,  and  a  milestone  in 
the  political  evolution  of  civilized  people. 
The  Lithuania  of  19 IH  was  one  of  the 
countries  which  emerged  in  response  to 
the  Wilsonian  demand  for  the  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples.    When  President 
Wilson  influenced  the  political  contours 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  after  World  War 
I.  he  was  but  voicing  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  Unit.jd  States,  since 
their  emergence  as  a  nation,  in  favor  of 
the  idea  that  all  men  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  settlement  of  their  own  political 
status,  in  the  right  of  a  homogeneous 
population  to  determine  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment   under    which    their    territory 
should  be  governed.    Tills  principle  we 
in  the  United  SUtes  believe  in;  and  the 
spirit  which  persists  In  this  thought  we 
honor. 


The  Lithuanian  people  of  yesterday 
and  of  today  have  maintained  their  be- 
lief in  the  right  of  men  to  be  free — to  be 
independent  politically,  socially,  cultur- 
ally. When  in  1918  this  behef  came  to 
fruition,  the  emergence  of  Lithuania  was 
a  reemergence.  It  was  not  only  the 
birth  of  their  nation  for  the  then  cur- 
rent generation:  it  was  a  rebirth  of  the 
Lithuania  of  old.  For  Lithuania  was 
already  at  least  as  old  as  the  Christian 
era.  Since  Tacitus  in  the  first  century 
AD.  first  made  mention  of  the  name 
Lithuania,  that  name  had  appeared  and 
reappeared  as  an  entity  down  the  cen- 
turies of  European  history. 

The  lan>zuage  of  Lithuania  bears  wit- 
ness to  this  fact.  This  language,  like  no 
other  in  Europe,  excepting  only  that  of 
the  Basques,  had  preserved  the  marks  of 
antiquity  in  remarkable  purity.  It  has 
been  the  mark  of  a  people  who  have 
maintained  their  independence  through- 
out the  vicissitudes  of  almost  2.000  years 
of  rucged  history.  Despite  the  smallness 
of  the  group,  despite  the  buffetings  cf  a 
bitter  fate,  this  tiny  cluster  of  homo- 
geneous folk  tossed  about  among  its 
neighboring  colossi — by  the  barbaric 
hordes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  the  ran- 
sacking armies  of  modern  history — de- 
spite all  the  power  against  them,  the 
Lithuanians  have  remained  a  people  unto 
themselve.s. 

Battling  the  Russians  independently 
in  the  11th  century,  resisting  Germans, 
Poles,  and  Russians  in  the  13th.  merg- 
ing with  the  Poles— politically— for  the 
next  six  centuries,  only  to  be  dominated 
with  them  again  and  again  by  Russia, 
these  brave  and  hardy  people  neverthe- 
less kept  their  personality,  their  indi- 
viduality. Lithuania  was  able  to  with- 
stand all  this  and  more. 

When,  in  1918.  the  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  was  restored,  it  was 
a  marvelous  and  a  memorable  event.  It 
was  not  the  less  so  because  it  was  to  be 
short  lived.  Germans  and  Russians  were 
to  battle  a^ain  over  this  little  country 
in  World  War  11;  and  a.Tain  Russia — 
Soviet  Russia — was  to  dominate  it  politi- 
cally. The  spirit  of  Lithuania  has  never 
been  dominated.  The  personality  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  was  to  endure  as  it 
had  endured  down  through  the  ages. 
The  many-faceted  contributions  of  the 
Lithuanians  to  society,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization,  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  have  a  distinct  place  in  the 
greater  than  their  persistence  in  inde- 
annals  of  the  centuries.  None  has  been 
pendence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  take  part  in  a  cele- 
bration of  significance  to  free  men  every- 
where. We  salute  Lithuanian  Indepen- 
dence Day. 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
16,  1959,  marks  the  41st  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania. 

The  Iron  Curtain  has  dropped  upon  the 
good  people  of  Lithuania,  but  no  Iron 
Curtain  can  extinguish  the  love  of  liberty 
which  was  so  brilliantly  established  41 
years  ago.  The  voices  of  liberty  can  be 
stilled,  but  only  for  a  little  while,  because 
the  history  of  mankind  again  and  again 
has  proven  that  those  who  have  once 
tasted  of  liberty  can  never  again  relin- 
quish it  forever. 


The  dream  of  Uberty  in  Its  essence  is 
a  faith  that  cannot  and  will  not  be  de- 
nied, a  faith  in  the  goodness  of  mankind, 
a  faith  based  upon  individual  responsibil- 
ity. All  this  is  brought  to  consciousness 
on  the  commemorative  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
fitting  on  this  41st  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence  that  all  Americans 
pay  tribute  to  freedom-loving  Lithu- 
anians everj'whcre  and  to  their  coun- 
try. In  commemorating  this  day  we 
honor  Lithuania — small  in  size  but  great 
in  s'.irit. 

Since  the  13th  centurj'.  Lithuania  has 
enjoyed  periods  ol  liberty  and  self-gov- 
ernment but  has  also  been  tiie  victim  of 
attack  and  domination.  Yet  it  has  main- 
tained its  spirit  and  belief  in  the  dignity 
of  human  liberty  and  has  continued  to 
fight  for  freedom.  The  First  World  War 
brought  a  new  era  for  the  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania.  On  February  16, 
1913,  they  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence. During  the  following  two  decades 
this  democratic  republic  made  rapid 
progress  as  a  proud  memljer  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Unfortunately,  World  War  n  marked 
the  end  of  hberty  for  Lithuania.  Once 
a:?ain  she  was  engulfed  and  her  freedom 
extinguished.  In  1040.  Lithuania  was 
seized  by  Russia,  this  time  to  fall  under 
the  domination  of  communism.  Her 
people  have  suffered  shameful  persecu- 
tions and  hardships  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  and  yet  they  continue  to 
resist  this  tyranny,  and  work  for  the 
day  when  they  will  again  be  free. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  dedicated 
to  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  and 
national  independence;  they  have 
stanchly  m-sintained  their  national 
identity  in  spite  of  their  long-term  en- 
slavement. We  are  confident  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  will  never  cease  in 
their  efforts  to  g.iin  liberty.  Their  faith 
has  emerged  triumphantly  in  the  past 
and  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

We  proudly  join  our  fellow  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  and  freedom-lov- 
ing people  everywhere  in  offering  tribute 
to  and  prayers  for  a  valiant  people,  des- 
tined to  emerge  victorious  over  Commu- 
nist oppression  in  enduring  independ- 
ence and  in  final  freedom. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
little  Baltic  Republic  of  Lithuania — the 
41st  anniversary  in  the  annals  of  that 
captive  nation's  history — is  being  ob- 
served on  February  16.  Unfortunately; 
the  people  of  Lithuania  are  not  free  to 
partake  of  this  event  or  to  commemorate 
it  in  freedom. 

The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Lith- 
uanian nation,  those  hving  under  the 
tyrannous  yoke  of  communism  as  well 
as  their  kinsmen  in  the  free  world,  have 
not  been  erased  either  by  time  or  by 
Moscow's  deceitful  campaigns  of  smiles 
or  of  coexistence.  Their  faith  in  God 
and  in  the  future  survival  of  their  people 
continues  to  remain  strong.  They  will 
never  abandon  their  efforts  to  attain 
freedom  and  hberation  from  cc»ximu- 
nlsm. 

Each  year  on  this  occasion  they  wait 
for  a  word  of  encouragement  from  us, 
a  word  of  sympathetic  understanding 
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from  the  people  of  the  free  world,  a  sign 
of  genuine  friendship  from  freedom  > 
loving  people  everywhere.  It  remains 
for  us  to  help  them  sustain  their  faith 
in  God  and  in  humanity,  faith  in  their 
own  inevitable  freedom  and  in  their  sur- 
vival. This  means  a  great  deal  to  them 
in  these  dark  hours  of  desperation. 

May  this  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence serve  as  a  ray  of  bright  hope 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  their 
kinsmen  in  America.  We  express  our 
solidarity  with  them  in  their  holy  strug- 
gle. Together  with  them  we  pray  that 
their  ancestral  home  will  once  again  be 
a  free  and  independent  country  in  their 
lifetime. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  lived  in  their  historic 
homeland  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  they  had  constituted  their 
independent  state  long  before  the  rise 
of  some  modern  states  in  Europe. 
Though  they  form  one  of  the  small 
European  nations,  they  have  made  their 
place  secure  in  the  history  of  Europe  by 
their  valorous  deeds  and  glorious  ac- 
complishments. Durins;  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  they  ruled  over  a  great 
kingdom,  one  of  the  stron'^cst  in  north- 
castern  Europe,  and  at  times  were  a  real 
force  in  opposing  the  Asiatic  incursions 
into  Europe.  Then  for  two  centuries  the 
kingdom  was  united  with  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  in  the  18th  century  when 
Poland  was  partitioned,  and  a  part  of 
it  fell  to  Russia,  Lithuania  also  came 
under  Ru.'^sian  rule.  Thus  toward  the 
end  of  that  century  Lithuania  became  a 
province  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  so 
it  remained  until  World  War  I. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  war,  when  the 
czarist  repiime  in  Russia  was  shattered, 
Lithuanians  saw  the  chance  of  regain- 
ing their  freedom.    On  February  16  of 
1918  they  proclaimed  their  independence 
and    eiJtablished    a    republic.    Thence- 
forth for  mere  than  two  decades  they 
enjoyed  their  freedom   to  the  full,  and 
literally  recreated  their  war-ravaged  and 
run-down    country.     In    this    relatively 
short   time   they   made   great   advances 
in  all  phases  of  their  national  life,  and 
they    were    all    contented    and    happy. 
But  as  a  small  nation  they  were  living 
under  apprehensions  and  fears,  always 
saspecting   aggressive    designs   of   their 
powerful  totalitarian  neighbors,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Soviet  Union.    Un- 
fortunately their  worst  fears  found  justi- 
fication.    Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
last   war   the   Red    army    treacherously 
marched  into  the  country,  occupied  it, 
and  in  July  it  was  made  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Since  those  days  poor  Lithuanians 
have  not  known  freedom.  In  their 
homeland,  with  many  thousands  driven 
to  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  empire 
they  have  been  leading  the  life  of  im- 
prisoned slave  laborers.  Their  country 
still  remains  under  the  heels  of  Russian 
Communists,  and  there  they  are  bottled 
up  behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  none  is  al- 
lowed to  move  out  and  no  one  from  the 
free  world  is  permitted  to  visit.  They 
are  all  forced  to  work  and  produce  for 
their  hard  taskmasters,  and  of  course 
they  enjoy  none  of  the  freedoms  which 


we  regard  in  the  free  world  as  our  birth- 
right. They  cannot  and  are  not  allowed 
to  celebrate  their  national  independence 
day.  But  we  in  the  free  world,  in  ob- 
serving the  41st  anniversary  of  that  his- 
toric event,  gladly  echo  their  patriotic 
and  fine  sentiments,  and  hope  that  some- 
day they  will  be  free  to  do  the  same  in 
their  homeland. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  marks  the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  I  am  proud  and 
eager  to  associate  myself  with  the  other 
Members  of  the  Hou.sc  in  calling  this 
event  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  Lithuania 
reveals  a  gallant  people,  industrious  and 
freedom  loving.  The  country  suffered 
for  123  years  under  czarist  Russia.  The 
independence  dee'ared  in  1918  was  lost 
a::;ain  to  C  )mmunist  Russia  in  1940. 

Our  own  American  history  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  L  thuanians  who  helped  tame 
our  frontiers  and  who  now  constitute  a 
valuable  elimenl  of  America.  These 
Lithuanian-Americans  pau.se  today  and 
join  with  all  free  people  in  celebrating 
the  tragically  brief  independence  of  val- 
iant Lithuania.  "I  he  little  Baltic  State 
itself  is  deprived  of  being  able  to  cele- 
brate; indeed  there  is  little  to  celebrate 
for  Ru.s.sian  domination  has  abrogated  all 
the  joys  of  freedom.  To  the  Lithuani- 
ans. February  1(>  i.s  a  reminder  of  a 
glorious  goal  they  hope  to  regain,  and  a 
reminder  of  the  oath  they  cherish  to 
overthrow  the  alien  elements  who  are 
suppressing  their  liberty. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  41st  Anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  National  Indepen- 
dence. I  want  to  remind  Lithuanians 
and  Americans  alike  that  the  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  Soviet 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  States.  But 
we  do  realize  the  presence  of  an  un- 
welcome intruder  who  has  enslaved  the 
country.  We  realize,  also,  that  this  en- 
slavement is  doomed  as  long  as  the  will 
for  freedom  and  independence  exists  in 
the  heart  of  Lithuania. 

We.  in  America,  led  by  the  loyal  Lithu- 
anian-Americans, commemorate  not  only 
the  proclamation  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence but  also  the  spirit  prevailing 
today  in  that  country  which  assures  us 
that  independence  will  be  reborn. 

Mr.    DANIELS.      Mr.    Speaker,    revo- 
lutions cause  death  to  innocent  peoples 
and  untold  amount  of  unneces.sary  de- 
struction;  in  this  respect  they  are  like 
wars.     The  Russian  revolution  of   1917 
seemed,  at  least  at  the  time,  to  usher  in 
a  new  era  not  only  for  the  Russians,  but 
also  for  numerous  ethnic  groups  in  the 
czarist    empire.      Many    hitherto    sup- 
pressed nationalities  found  their  salva- 
tion in  that  revolution,  and  many  of 
them     proclaimed    their    independence 
soon  after  that  world-rocking  event.  The 
Lithuanian    independence    was    thus    a 
child  of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917. 
Since  the  late  18th  century,  Lithuania 
had  become  part  of  czarist  Russia  and 
for  more  than   100  years  Lithuanians 
had  to  endure  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Russia's   stem   and   autocratic   regime. 
The    czars    calloiLS   and   cruel    officials 
during  that  long  period  did  all  in  their 


power  to  ec^dicate  and  uproot  all  Mgns 
and  symbols  of  Lithuanian  nationalism. 
All  national  celebrations  were  tabooed 
and  proscribed;  the  study  and  use  of 
the  Lithuanian  language  was  discour- 
aged; the  show  of  Lithuanian  national 
traits  and  feelings  were  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  those  displaying  any  sign 
of  independence  were  closely  watched, 
and  faced  imprisonment.  Yet  despite 
these  stern  and  strict  measures  the 
Lithuanians  retained  their  sense  of 
nationality.  They  venerated  their  na- 
tional traditions,  clung  steadfastly  to 
their  ideals,  and  longed  for  their  na- 
tional independence.  The  Ru.ssian  Rev- 
olution of  1917  ofTered  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attain  tlieir  national  political 
independence. 

On  February  16.  41  years  ago.  Lithu- 
anians regained  their  freedom  and  pro- 
claimed   their    independence.      In    the 
enjoyment  of  that  freedom  they  worked 
cea.selcssly    and    tirelessly,    and    in    the 
course  of  two  decades,  during  the  inter- 
war  years,  they   rebuilt  their  war-rav- 
aged country  as  a  model  of  prosperous 
and  progressive  democracy.    Then  came 
the   Second   World   War,   which   in   the 
course  of  iUs  fust  year  swallowed  inde- 
pendent Lithuania  and  made  it,  much 
ag.-inst     the     wi.shes     of     the     helpless 
LiLljuanians,  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  1940.  except  for  the  2-year  pe- 
riod  during   the  war,   the   unfortunate 
Lithuanians  have  been  oppressed  by  the 
tyrannical    government    imposed     upon 
them  by  the  Communist  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin.     There  they  suffer  in  misery 
and  under  conditions  approaching  servi- 
tude beneath  the  heel  of  their  detested 
and  despised   overlords.     At   the  same 
time,  in  their  hearts  they  all  cherish  the 
hope  that  .someday,  somehow,  freedom 
and  independence  may  dawn  over  their 
heads    in    their    historic    and     beloved 
homeland.    I  am  glad  to  join  loyal  and 
hbcrty-loving  and  proud  Americans  of 
Lithuanian   descent    who.    in   observing 
the  41.st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dei)rndcnce  Day,  echo  the  true  feelings 
and    sentiments    of    oppressed    Lithua- 
nir.ns  in  unfree  Lithuania. 

Mr.  LIEON.ATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lith- 
uania, with  the  poisoned  fangs  of  com- 
muni.^m  penetrating  her  national  heart 
celebrates  the  memory  of  her  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  proclama- 
tion, now  physically  dead  nearly  19 
years. 

Lithuania  can,  with  fervent  prayers, 
thank  God  for  the  undying  friend.ship  of 
America.  The  United  States  has  never 
given  Its  approval,  or  given  omcial  recog- 
nition, of  the  illegal  .seizure  of  the  Baltic 
States  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Lithuanian  people  were  an  inde- 
pendent nation  400  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Her  culture  and 
spiritual  contributions  to  Christianity 
are  the  legends  of  antiquity.  Although 
she  is  no  longer  free,  her  sacrifices  and 
prayerful  yearning  to  regain  what  was 
lost  before— in  1795— and  regained  on 
February  16,  1918.  when  a  number  of 
small  nations  were  restored  their  inde- 
pendence and  freedom,  Lithuania  lived 
again  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

And  19  years  ago  Lithuania  fell  again, 
under  the  lash  of  the  Russian  hordes,  and 
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now  lies  oppressed:  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, written  by  great  nations  without 
conscience,  and  steeped  in  the  blood  of 
the  patriots  of  the  underground,  who 
ever  keep  the  vigil,  si^arking  freedom's 
holy  light  since  the  June  15,  1940, 
slaughter. 

Lithuania  awaits  its  chance.  This 
brave  race,  cultured  in  the  glory  of  their 
great  tradition  of  freedom,  dating  before 
the  Christian  era,  stetled  to  tolerance 
and  suflerinff.  awaits  with  prayers  and 
courage  the  day  ending  Soviet  slavery, 
tyranny,  and  domlnatldn. 

America  will  break  the  Illegal  seizure 
of  these  little  nations  throughout  Europe 
and  the  Baltic  area.  These  nations  will 
be  rescued  from  enslavement  by  the 
repudiation  of  the  Ruijslan  lie  against 
Christianity.  It  will  be  an  internal  erup- 
tion, and  upon  that  day  we  must  stand 
by  our  friends,  who  have  struggled  for 
the  same  freedoms  as  those  of  the  lib- 
erty-loving Americans. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  41st  anniversary  of  a  glorious 
step  In  mankinds  march  for  full  liberty 
and  freedom. 

It  was  on  February  1(5,  1918,  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence and  announced  the  birth  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

This  new  Republic,  whose  history  as  a 
nation  traces  back  through  many  cen- 
turies, grew  and  thrived.  It  held  an 
honored  place  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions. But  World  War  11  brought  this 
valiant  country  again  under  a  new  Rus- 
slon  oppression,  and  in  1940  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  violation  of  all  laws  of  man 
and  morality,  made  Lithuania  a  part  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

In  the  years  since  1940,  heroic  Lith- 
uania has  been  under  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. Many  of  its  people,  we  are 
reliably  informed,  have  been  deported 
from  their  homeland  to  work  as  slave 
laborers  In  Siberia. 

But  still  the  burning  hope  of  freedom 
glows  bright  In  the  hearts  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  And  today,  on  Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day,  the  prayers  of 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children 
of  Lithuanian  ancestry  are  rising  heav- 
enward— prayers  that  one  day  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania will  stand  again  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 

We,  in  Connecticut,  are  proud  of  the 
great  contributions  madi;  to  our  State  by 
sons  and  daughters  of  Lithuania.  We 
Join  our  prayers  with  theirs  on  this  day. 
Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  day  of  both  Joy  and  sorrow  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania.  Since  the  I6th  century 
Lithuanians  have  known  a  short  42  years 
of  freedom.  This  small  but  Intensely 
proud  nation  has  been  bTiffeted  about  by 
Russia,  Oermany.  and  Poland  during  al- 
most the  entire  span  of  modem  history, 
yet  their  desire  for  national  identity  has 
never  wavered. 

As  illustrative  of  this  fact,  immediately 
after  World  War  I,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Riisslan  revolution,  the  lithuanlan  peo- 
ple proclaimed  their  Independence.  This 
act  was  based  on  the  precepts  of  Prwl- 
dent  Wilson's  14  points.  The  state  of 
Lithuania  was  recognired  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  a  sovereign  sister  of  the  in- 


ternational community  of  nations.  In 
all  too  short  a  time  the  terror  of  World 
War  n  befell  our  world.  After  2  crushing 
years  of  Nazi  occupation  the  hope  of 
freedom  regained  burst  forth  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Lithuanians  every- 
where. The  hope  was  ruthlessly  smoth- 
ered by  the  Soviet  Union.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  Lithuania  is  now  a  part  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  her  Government  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

It  is  significant  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  never  recognized  this  Soviet 
domination  on  any  diplomatic  level.  The 
position  of  Lithuania  mtist  change  of  ne- 
cessity. The  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  demand  freedom. 
The  Soviet  rule  by  terror  cannot  relax  its 
grip  on  a  people  that  make  this  demand. 
There  are  many  men  and  women  of 
Lithuanian  descent  here  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  added  to  the  strength, 
diversity,  and  culture  of  our  land.  For 
all  that  Lithuania  stands  for,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  these  courageous  peo- 
ple. True,  it  is  a  solemn  tribute,  for 
there  is  much  to  overcome  before  the  re- 
ality of  freedom  can  live  in  Lithuania 
again.  The  spirit  of  freedom  is  indomi- 
table; Lithuania  will  be  free. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  gallant  Lithuanian  na- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  that 
country. 

On  February  16,  1918.  Lithuania  de- 
clared her  independence  to  the  entire 
world.  Today  Lithuania  is  not  free  for, 
in  June  1940.  her  lands  and  institutions 
were  unjustly  seized  by  Soviet  Russia 
and  to  this  date  her  people  have  been 
undergoing  persecution  and  tyranny. 

My  experience  on  the  special  Katyn 
Massacre  Committee  and,  subsequently, 
on  the  Kersten  Committee  on  Commu- 
nist Aggression,  a  few  years  ago,  has 
given  me  access  to  facts  which  give 
astounding  testimony  to  the  great  love 
for  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people,  and  of  their  brave  resistance 
to  Communist  aggression. 

Those  who  still  believe  In  the  possi- 
bility of  peaceful  coexistence  with  brutal 
C(Hnmunist  tyranny,  and  with  a  regime 
which  has  no  respect  for  solemn  agree- 
ments, should  read  carefully  the  testi- 
mony ^and  evidence  submitted  to  the  con- 
gressional Committee  .on  Communist 
Aggression.  They  will  learn  that  the 
occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Com- 
munists began  with  a  peaceful  coexist- 
ence which  soon  was  replaced  by  armed 
occupation,  murders,  and  mass  deporta- 
tions. 

On  this  41st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day,  let  us  remind  our- 
selves of  the  fact  that  freedom-loving 
peoples  throughout  the  world  have  the 
God-given  right  to  be  free,  and  that  no 
one  may  d«)rive  them  of  that  right. 

Let  us  look  realistically  upon  the  situ- 
ation as  it  exists  today.  Appeasement 
and  acts  of  weakness  on  our  part  can 
only  bring  closer  to  our  doors  the  men- 
ace of  Communist  occupation  as  It  Is 
known  today  in  Lithuania. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  pa3rlng 
tribute  to  the  gallant  Lithuanian  na- 


tion and  pray  that  we  may  have  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  face  the  future  with 
faith  and  confidence  in  our  ideals  and 
in  our  way  of  life. 

I  express  the  hope  that,  through  Di- 
vine Providence,  the  day  is  not  too  far 
distant  that  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
all  others  now  under  the  domination  of 
Communist  regimes  will  a^aln  enjoy  the 
freedom  that  they  so  deeply  desire  and 
which  is  so  close  to  their  hearts. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is  an  oc- 
casion for  celebration  wherever  Lithu- 
anians are  gathered  together  in  the  free 
world.  Here  in  the  United  States  we 
join  gladly  in  honoring  a  people  whose 
perseverance,  whose  love  of  liberty,  and 
whose  hardihood  of  character  have  with- 
stood the  grimmest  tests  of  fate.  Lith- 
uania has  known  the  most  severe  and 
prolonged  eras  of  pohtlcal  misfortune 
that  any  country  in  Europe  has  had  to 
endure.  Yet  the  Lithuanian  character 
has  emerged  practically  intact. 

Although  the  Lithuania  which  we 
honor  on  this  41st  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  was  by  some 
counts  a  country  young  in  the  armals  of 
modern  states,  it  was  in  actuality  old  in 
history — older  than  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  in  fact,  or  at  least  as  old  as  any; 
for  only  the  Basques  can  boast  as  an- 
cient a  lineage.  The  purity  of  the  Lith- 
uanian language  bears  witness  to  the 
enduring  qualities  of  a  people  whom  we 
find  being  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  in  the 
1st  century  A.D.;  whom  we  find  in  the 
20th  century  maintaining  a  purity  of 
character  and  of  culture  never  dis- 
solved, in  spite  of  hundreds  of  years  of 
political  subjugation. 

Lithuania  emerged  as  a  state  at  vari- 
ous intervals  during  the  intervening  cen- 
turies. It  emerged  only  to  be  swallowed 
up  again  by  its  mighty  neighbors.  But 
it  was  never  absorbed. 

These  emerglngs,  these  periods  of 
political  independence  were  the  out- 
bursts of  a  spirit  which  has  endured 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cen- 
turies. ThB  Lithuanians  have  exhibited 
a  hardihood,  a  solidarity,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  retain  their  independence 
of  spirit,  of  character,  and  of  culture, 
such  as  have  few  people  on  this  earth. 
Because  of  these  indomitable  marks  of 
distinction,  the  Lithuanian  itcaplt  have 
made  distinct  and  valuable  coiitrlbutions 
to  the  society  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. We  in  the  United  States  have 
benefited  from  their  settlements  among 
us.  Their  music,  their  art,  their  indus- 
try, their  charity,  and  their  loyalty  to 
thetr  own  have  bettered  the  ccHnmunities 
where  they  are.  Above  all,  their  Inde- 
pendence of  spirit  is  the  hallmark 
which  we  recognize  in  Joining  in  the 
celebration  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
I>ay. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  my  privilege  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
valiant  nation  of  Lithuania  which  today 
should  be  celebrating  the  aimiversary  of 
its  independence.  As  we  all  know  Lith- 
uania proclaimed  her  independence  on 
February  16,  1918.  Unfortunately,  that 
independence     was     shortlived.       The 
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tragic  story  of  the  brutal  assault  of  this 
noble  and  courageous  nation  by  Soviet 
Russia  has  been  repeated  many  times. 

As  I  indicated  a  year  ago  on  this  same 
occasion,  it  is  a  sobering  thought  to  real- 
ize that  for  the  people  of  Lithuania  this 
day  cannot  be  other  than  a  day  of  sad- 
ness. We  in  America,  who  so  rightly 
cherish  our  own  Independence  Day,  can 
well  understand  the  feeling  of  sorrow 
that  all  Americans  of  Lithuanian  ances- 
try must  have  at  the  realization  that 
that  great  nation  has  been  denied  the 
very  right  to  exist  under  a  government 
of  its  own  choosing. 

The  contribution  of  the  Lithuanians 
in  America  and  their  descendants  gives 
us  some  idea  of  the  national  vitality  of 
that  country.  It  is  an  indication  that 
confidence  and  faith  in  Lithuania's  fu- 
ture is  well  placed.  The  regime  imposed 
on  Lithuania  has  violated  everything 
which  free  men  hold  dear.  That  it  has 
not  been  completely  successful  in  its  en- 
deavor is  due  only  to  the  strong  inborn 
love  the  Lithuanian  people  have  for  the 
cherished  principles  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. These  principles  are  the  same  ele- 
ments of  moral  law  which  we  Americans 
hold  in  such  high  esteem  and  which 
have  guided  our  great  country  from  its 
inception.  To  be  true  to  ourselves,  we 
must,  of  necessity,  be  true  to  valiant 
Lithuania.  It  must  be  our  solemn 
pledge  that  we  shall  never  compromise 
those  principles  and  that  we  shall  not 
rest  until  Lithuania  is  free.  Let  it  be 
our  fervent  prayer  that  our  sister  coun- 
try soon  have  the  shackles  of  oppression 
removed  and  may  God  grant  that  it  hap- 
pen soon. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania. 

In  1918  after  123  years  of  Ru.ssian  rule, 
Lithuania  was  proclaimed  free.  The 
Lithuanian  people  achieved  independ- 
ence as  the  result  of  a  great  nationalist 
political  and  cultural  revival  which  took 
place  in  spite  of  all  prcviour,  Russian 
efforts  to  obliterate  Lithuanian  national 
sentiment. 

Lithuania  flourished  in  freedom  for  an 
all-too-i;hort  22  years.  Then  came  that 
tragic  day  when  the  Soviet  Army  sv.cpt 
into  that  free  country,  killng  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  exilinL;  the 
most  ardent  nationalists  to  Siberia,  and 
placing  both  the  territory  and  institu- 
tions under  Soviet  military  control. 

We  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
speaking  in  tiie  name  of  all  Americans. 
pay  tribute  to  the  brave  citizens  of 
Lithuania,  whether  they  are  in  Soviet 
captivity  inside  Lithuania,  whether  they 
are  exiled  to  Siberia,  or  whether  they  are 
now  part  of  the  Lithuanian  community 
of  America. 

We  congratulate  them  for  their  per- 
sistence, for  their  bravery,  and  for  their 
high  ideals  and  love  of  freedom.  We 
join  with  them  in  praying  that  they  may 
see  the  eventual  restoration  of  Lithuania 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania,  and  the  end 
of  Soviet  domination  in  Eastern  Europe. 
In  the  meantime,  I  urge  this  body  to 
consider  the  liberalization  of  United 
States  immigration  laws  to  pci  mit  recent 


escapees  from  communism  to  emigrate 
here,  and  to  keep  families  together. 

I  urge  both  the  Government  and  lead- 
ers in  private  industry  to  assist  the  intel- 
lectuals and  aged  exiles  from  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  to  acquire  new  skills  for 
employment. 

I  urge  all  Americans  today  to  join  with 
all  people  of  the  world  who  truly  love 
freedom  in  symp.ithizin.s  with  the  phght 
of  the  people  who  arc  prohibited  from 
voicincT  tiieir  innate  longing  ior  liberty. 

Let  us  work  for  the  day  when  the 
Lithuanian  people  shall  at;ain  be  free  to 
join  a  world  where  a  desire  for  peace  can 
be  respected  and  international  trust 
prevail. 

Mr.  LIP.SCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  freedom-loving  Litliuanians 
thrcuehout  the  world,  who.  on  February 
16,  1959.  will  observe  the  41st  anniver- 
sary of  their  national  independence. 

The  Lithuanians  were  among  the  first 
of  many  nationality  groups  who  shook 
off  imperial  Russia's  czarist  regime  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
and  regained  their  long-lost  independ- 
ence. Unfortunately,  they  were  also 
among  the  first  to  be  robbed  of  their 
independpuce  early  in  the  last  war  by 
their  former  oppressors.  For  more  than 
a  century,  from  late  IStl^ccntury  until 
1918,  they  suffered  under  the  autocratic 
czarist  repime.  Their  material  losses 
were  immense,  and  physically  they  suf- 
fered hard-ships  and  miseries,  but  spir- 
itually they  were  unscathed.  The  un^r 
wicldy  and  inefficient  Russian  regime' 
could  not  stamp  out  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tional traits;  the  czars  agents  were  in- 
capable of  eradicating  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  independence  among  the 
Lithuanians.  Stjutly  and  courageously 
these  few  million  people  held  their  own 
a^.ainst  the  powers  of  the  c.-.ars  and  de- 
fied Rus.sian  authorities  when  attempts 
were  made  to  Russianize  them,  and  sub- 
merf^e  tticm  in  the  one  bi','  Ru.ssiin 
maelstrom.  They  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
all  I'leir  wordly  possessions  and,  if  neces- 
sary, submit  to  impri-sonment  and  exile, 
but  were  unwilling  to  Mive  up  their  be- 
liefs and  their  long-cheri«hed  national 
id:  als.  They  clung  to  them  tenaciously 
and  ster.dfa.stly,  and  when  the  time  came 
to  assert  their  independence  they  seized 
u.oon  the  occasion  and  prorla'iued  the 
emor':;cnce  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic. 
That  was  done  on  I'Vbruary  16.  1918.  41 
years  ago  today. 

Thereafter  for  a  number  of  years  the 
pe:iple  went  through  indescribable  diffi- 
culties. The  war-rava';ed  country  had 
to  be  built,  the  needy  and  hungry  peo- 
ple bad  to  be  fed.  and  the  governmental 
machinery  just  instituted  had  to  be  put 
into  eflTicient  working  order.  More  impor- 
tant and  perhaps  most  crucial  of  all  was 
the  organization  of  the  country's  defense 
forces  for  the  maintenance  cf  its  newly 
won  independence.  In  time,  however, 
these  difficulties  were  overcome,  many 
problems  were  solved,  and  independent 
Lithuania  progressed  steadily.  She  be- 
came a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  played  her  part  in  world  af- 
fairs honorably  and  well.  In  the  course 
of  almost  two  decades  she  was  regarded 
as  a  prosperous  and  progressive  country. 


But  this  happy  situation  did  not  last 
long;  or,  perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to 
say,  that  Lithuania's  envious,  aggressive 
and  powerful  neighbors  did  not  allow  it 
to  last  long.  The  deadliest  and  the  most 
implacable  of  Lithuania's  enemies  was 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  masters  of 
that  country  saw  to  it  that  democratic 
Lithuania  did  not  remain  free  and  in- 
dependent. The  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War  foreshadowed  the  doom  of 
many  .small  independent  free  states;  and 
Lithuania  was  no  exception.  Early  in 
1940.  under  some  outrageous  pretext. 
Stalin's  forces  occupied  the  country,  and 
in  July  of  that  year  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  war  Lithuanians  suffered 
much.  Many  thousands  of  them  were 
exiled  to  variou.s  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  those  who  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  homeland  were  forced 
to  work  as  slaves  for  their  Communist 
overlords.  When  the  Nazis  occupied  the 
country  and  held  it  for  about  2  years, 
the  lot  of  the  poor  Lithuanian  was  no 
better;  he  had  to  work  hard  in  Hitlers 
labor  force  to  keep  his  fighting  ma- 
chinery Roing.  Then  toward  the  end 
of  that  war  the  Communists  returned 
once  more,  and  this  time  with  more  fury 
and  acted  more  ferociously.  Since  then 
the  destiny  of  Lithuania  has  been  wed- 
ded to  the  whims  and  wiles  of  the  mas- 
ters in  the  Kremlin. 

Today  Lithuania  is  one  large  prison 
camp  in  which  some  3  million  innocent 
and  helpless  but  courageous  and  liberty- 
loving  people  are  driven  to  work  under 
most  wretched  and  unenviable  conditions 
for  their  Communist  bosses.  There  all 
wcrldly  po.ssessions  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  state.  They  are 
the  slaves  of  the  most  totalitarian  dic- 
taton-^hip  known  to  man.  and  the  men 
operating  that  dictatorial  regime  have 
no  concern  for  the  welfare  and  livelihood 
of  their  unfortunate  subjects.  Being 
scaled  off  from  the  outside  world,  we  In 
the  free  world  know  little  of  their  actual 
status,  but  wliat  little  we  know  is  sad 
and  tragic.  They  have  no  freedom  of 
any  kind,  not  even  the  freedom  to  cele- 
brate the  annivers.Tiy  of  their  unforgot- 
ten  and  unforgettable  independence  day. 
In  this  free  country,  in  this  ho.spitabJe 
home  of  true  demccracy,  I  join  all  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  descent  in  the  ob- 
servance of  that  memorable  event,  the 
41st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Mr.  ZABLOCICI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
Americans  of  Litluianian  ancestry  and 
with  freedom  loving  peoples  everywhere 
in  commemorating  this  important  dale, 
and  in  expressing  our  dee!X?st  sympathy 
for  the  present  plight  of  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

In  spite  of  the  long  years  of  enslave- 
ment by  the  Communists,  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  preserved  their  strong  na- 
tional feelings  and  kept  alive  the  will 
for  freedom.  The  desire  for  freedom  is 
a  powerful  spiritual  force.  The  human 
spirit  will  survive  many  hardships,  and 
it  can  outlast  the  effect  of  any  weapon 
of  destiuction.    It  is  this  human  spirit 
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which  will  decide  the  winner  In  the 
struggle  between  freedom  and  totalitar- 
ianism. We  must  continue  to  encour- 
age this  source  of  strength  by  pledging 
ourselves  once  again  to  the  task  of  build- 
ing a  better  world  in  « hich  all  nations 
may  live  in  peace,  freedom  and  justice. 

On  this  41st  anniversary  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  com- 
memorating tliis  date,  and  in  expressing 
our  hope  that  the  Lithuanian  nation  will 
once  again  take  its  rightful  place  with 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  ob- 
servance of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  we  remind  ourselves  and  the  world 
of  the  Treaty  of  Moscov/.  signed  on  July 
12.  1920.  whereby  Soviet  Russia  recog- 
nized Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State,  and  renounced  forever  all 
her  claims  to  Lithuanian  territory. 

The  subsequent  betrayal  of  that  solemn 
pledge  is  not  surprising.  It  is  character- 
istic of  communism. 

Other  nations  have  been  betrayed  by 
the  conspirators  In  the  Kremlin.  The 
latest  victim,  Hungary. 

Americans,  who  have  bad  no  persona] 
experience  with  Communist  terror  and 
treachery  must  be  warned,  again  and 
again,  so  that  our  Nation  will  never  en- 
ter into  any  agreement  with  the  Com- 
munist world  that  cannot  be  enforced. 

Lithuania  acted  in  good  faith,  but  that 
was  not  enough  to  protect  her  sovereign- 
ty from  the  Communists  whose  ambition 
is  to  dominate  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  brutal  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania and  never  will.  We  are  happy  that, 
every  year,  we  have  this  opportunity  as 
Members  of  Congress  who  represent  the 
American  people,  to  declare,  clearly  and 
firmly,  that  we  will  never  bargain  away 
the  sacred  rights  of  Lithuania,  or  any 
other  captive  nation,  in  return  for  So- 
viet offers  to  settle  other  questions. 
Moscow,  take  notes. 
We  mean  every  word  of  our  pledge  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  that  we  will 
work  unremittingly  for  the  inevitable  lib- 
eration of  their  country. 

What  is  right  is  right  and  no  amount 
of  Soviet  propaganda  or  power  poUtics 
can  alter  the  fact  that  Lithuania  was 
forcibly  robbed  of  her  Independence. 
There  will  never  be  peace  in  Europe  un- 
til her  independence,  and  that  of  the 
other  captive  nations,  are  restored.  Com- 
munist Russia  must  make  restitution. 

Three  million  Lithuanians  in  the 
homeland  pray  for  that  happy  day. 

In  this  they  are  joined  by  free  men 
everywhere  whose  conscience  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  the  Russian  occupation 
forces  are  withdrawn  from  that  Baltic 
State  never  to  return. 

The  faith  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
has  proved  stronger  than  the  tyrants  who 
come  and  go. 

That  faith  will  be  vindicated  when 
Lithuania  Is  free  agam  and  forevermore. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  we  should  pause  today  to 
celebrate  Lithuanian  Independence  Day, 
and  once  again  with  grateful  hearts  pay 
our  sincere  tributes  to  the  great  and 
noble  Lithuanian  people. 


Most  Americans  have  their  roots 
somewhere  in  Europe,  and  all  of  us  real- 
ize the  terrible  scourge  of  persecution, 
cruelty,  and  oppression  that  was  and  is 
the  lot  of  many  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  or  in  so-called  satellite  lands. 

I  could  recite  at  length  the  glorious 
history  of  the  proud  Lithuanian  people. 
I  could  embellish  their  virtues,  passion 
for  hberty,  and  willingness  to  bleed  and 
die  for  freedom,  their  inconquerable 
spirit,  impressive  culture,  and  happy 
family  life,  their  imperishable  contribu- 
tions to  free  government  and  inestimable 
gifts  of  loyalty  and  richly  constructive 
citizenship  in  our  own  great  country. 

Many  such  words  will  be  spoken  here 
and  elsewhere  today  and  they  will  all 
be  so  true,  so  acc\irate,  so  well  deserved. 
It  is  well  that  these  generous  words 
should  be  spoken  to  remind  the  world 
of  the  glories  of  Lithuania  and  the  stal- 
wart, age-old  devotion  of  its  people  to 
every  good  caiise. 

Commendable,  welcome,  and  fitting  as 
these  words  of  recognition,  praise,  and 
eulogy  may  be.  they  do  not  discharge 
in  full  measure  our  obligation  to  stand 
by  the  Lithuanian  people  and  other  op- 
pressed peoples.  Something  more  than 
mere  words  are  needed  today ;  something 
more  than  hopes  for  their  liberation  and 
deliverance  from  tyranny. 

What  this  Congress  must  do  in  this  day 
and  age  is  to  act  in  their  behalf,  in  l)ehalf 
of  all  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world, 
to  strike  out  with  the  energy,  influence, 
and  resources  we  have  for  the  Lithu- 
anians, for  the  Poles,  for  the  Latvians, 
for  the  Rumanians,  for  the  Serbs,  for  the 
Himgarians,  and  Czechs  and  Slavs,  and 
all  those  who  are  beaten  down  today  un- 
der the  whiplash  of  the  bestial  Commu- 
nist police  state. 

Let  us  act  at  once  to  sound  throughout 
the  world  the  cry  of  liberation,  the  de- 
mand for  the  release  of  oppressed  peoples 
from  abominable  slavery.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  prattling  and  the  threats  that 
we  hear  day  by  day.  hour  by  hour,  in 
propaganda  outbursts  that  the  Soviet 
will  wantonly  destroy  us  with  its  new 
weapons,  this  Nation  must  remain  calm, 
cool,  and  collected.  We  are  deeply  re- 
sentful at  all  the  threats,  insults,  slurs, 
and  derision  directed  against  us. 

Let  us  dispassionately  consider  the 
source  from  which  these  mockeries  come. 
Let  us  recognize  who  and  what  our  enemy 
is  and  who  means  to  destroy  us.  Let  us 
not  welcome  that  enemy  here.  Let  us 
not  hug  and  embrace  him  for  shooting 
down  our  peacebound  airmen.  Let  us 
cast  that  enemy  from  our  gates.  Let  us 
renounce  all  his  works  and  soundly  and 
publicly  and  loudly  condemn  his  evil  in- 
tentions to  conquer  mankind  and  subject 
everyone  in  the  world  to  his  type  of  police 
state,  denounce  his  repeated  outrages 
against  international  order,  honor,  and 
peace. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Nation  to 
stand  firm  and  resolute.  We  have 
thoughtlessly  taken  enough  insults.  We 
have  listened  to  enough  dire  threats.  We 
have  been  surfeited  with  enough  crude 
derision.  Now  let  us  make  It  clear  to 
the  world  that  we  do  not  propose  to  take 
It  any  more. 


What  I  pr(H>06e  once  again  on  this 
great  day  of  Lithuanian  Independence  is 
the  adoption  of  a  strong,  affirmative  pol- 
icy that  will  serve  notice  to  the  Soviet 
and  the  people  of  the  world  just  where  we 
stand  on  these  great  issues  of  freedom, 
human  honor  and  decency  and  peace. 
Unless  we  can  get  definite  assurance  that 
tirades,  assaults,  abuses,  and  internal 
conspiracies  against  us  shall  cease,  we 
should  seriously  consider  the  early  re- 
call of  our  Ambassador  from  Moscow 
and  termination  of  diplomatic  relations. 
At  the  same  time,  if  we  could  induce  our 
allies  in  the  free  world  to  take  a  similar 
position,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  brazen,  hostile  operations  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  the  free  world 
would  be  isolated  and  confined.  This 
result  would  be  welcomed  by  free  peoples. 
It  would  strengthen  the  free  world. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
courageously  assume  the  risk  of  taking 
a  strong,  unyielding  position.  The  risk 
of  a  firm  policy  is  less  than  that  of  wait- 
ing, temporizing,  and  delaying  until  the 
Soviet  is  prepared  to  attack.  Our  for- 
eign policy  cannot  be  based  on  surrender 
to  blandishments  smd  threats. 

The  next  war  may  be  over  in  a  few 
days.  The  winner  could  well  be  the  one 
that  gets  in  the  first  blow.  We  might 
be  brought  to  ovu-  knees,  but  the  poten- 
tial enemy  would  be  on  his  back.  If  we 
want  to  help  subject  peoples  and  restore 
once  great  nations  to  their  place  in  the 
family  of  nations  we  must  be  resolute 
now.  Further  delay  may  be  fatal  to  free 
government  here  and  throughout  the 
world  and  to  our  own  survival. 

Long  Uve  free  Lithuania. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
we  commemorate  the  41st  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence,  the  free- 
dom loving  people  of  that  gallant  nation 
and  others  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
no  more  free  than  last  year  when  we 
marked  this  day  of  independence.  The 
3  million  Lithuanians  who  lo<^  to 
America  for  leadership  in  their  struggle 
to  regain  their  independence  look  in 
vain — ^for  our  foreign  policy  takes  us  no 
closer  to  peace  and  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple no  closer  to  freedom. 

In  Cleveland  a  large  segment  of  the 
population  is  of  Lithuanian  extraction. 
They  have  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  civic  life  of  our  community.  In 
their  diligent  work  and  provident  thrift, 
in  their  respect  for  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  our  community,  they  are  ex- 
emplary citizens.  They  have  always 
been  proud  of  their  culture  and  herit- 
age. They  have  always  been  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  their  less  fortunate 
famiUes  and  friends  who  remained  in 
Lithuania. 

Their  friends  and  neighbors  in  Cleve- 
land are  grateful  for  this  tremendous 
contribution  and  they  share  their  con- 
cern over  families  and  loved  ones  left 
behind.  On  this  day  we  reaffirm  our 
pledge  to  Lithuanians  and  to  all  ap- 
pressed  people  that  we  shall  not  relent 
in  our  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
true  freedom  and  to  achieve  Individual 
dignity  for  man  everywhere. 

Mr.  FARES'l'KlN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  41st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  we  pay  homage  to  the 
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courageous  people  of  Lithuania,  who 
have  kept  alive  the  flame  of  liberty  de- 
spite two  decades  of  subjugation  and 

oppression.  The  Lithuania  of  the  20th 
century  took  its  place  among  the  na- 
tions on  February  16,  1918,  when  the 
people  proclaimed  their  independence. 

For  more  than  a  century  they  had 
been  occupied  by  Russia,  and  after 
World  War  I  were  able  to  announce  the 
fruition  of  an  age-old  dream. 

In  a  historical  sense,  Lithuania  was 
born  anew  because  it  was  a  name  old  in 
the  annals  of  Europe  as  far  back  as  the 
12th  century.  Lithuania  was  an  entity 
when  the  hordes  from  the  east  whic^M 
overran  it  were  a  nameless  force;  and 
during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  powerful 
state.  It  fell  before  the  Russians  in 
1795,  and  many  armies  marched  across 
its  soil  in  succeeding  years.  In  1940, 
after  22  years  of  freedom,  in  which 
Lithuania  contributed  much  to  the  cul- 
ture and  industry  of  the  world,  it  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  valiant  people  of  this  nation  have 
kept  alive  their  burning  desire  for  free- 
dom and  independence  and  will  continue 
their  fight  to  become  once  again  a  free 
nation  among  other  nations. 

To  this  day  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  "de  jure"  absorp- 
tion of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Like  other  freedom-loving  people  the 
world  over,  we  believe  that  every  man 
and  every  country  has  a  God-given  ripht 
to  liberty.  We  salute  the  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  resistance  and  determination 
shown  by  the  Lithuanian  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  and  denounce  the  So- 
viet Union  for  its  brutality  and  impe- 
rialism. 

The  soul  of  Lithuania  lives  today.  It 
lives  sadly  in  Europe  beneath  the  yoke 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  lives  seriously 
in  the  hearts  of  its  countrymen  abroad, 
who  see  their  motherland  bent  beneath 
the  Communist  yoke.  And  it  lives 
proudly  here  in  the  United  States  where 
these  brave,  persevering,  liberty-loving 
people  have  maintained  their  national 
characteristics  and  have  contributed 
much  and  in  many  ways  to  the  commu- 
nities around  them.  It  will  continue  to 
live  and  one  day  we  fervently  hope  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  Lithuania  will 
be  a  free  and  independent  nation  again. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  41  years 
ago  this  week,  after  a  century  and  a 
quarter  of  imperial  Russian  domination, 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  Lithuania 
saw  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  which  they 
hoped  and  fervently  believed  would  be- 
come a  lasting  era  of  independence  for 
them.  The  tragic  end  of  that  freedom 
by  the  ruthless  onslaughts  of  the  Soviets 
is  known  to  the  entire  world.  The  god- 
less Red  rule  was  even  worse  than  the 
czarist  yoke  and  the  devout  Lithuanian 
people  prayed  for  deliverance  from  Its 
terrors.  In  a  year,  almost  to  the  day, 
Stalin  was  himself  the  victim  of  the 
treachery  of  his  former  partner-ln- 
crime.  Hitler,  and  Soviet  domination  in 
Lithuania  came  to  an  end.  Any  joy  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  had  in  being  rid 
of  the  Soviet  executioners  and  kidnapers 
was  short  lived  when  the  true  nature  of 
the  Nazi  reign  asserted  itself.  For  more 
than  3  years  these  brave  people  suffered 


under   another   tyranny  little    different 
from  what  they  had  been  enduring. 
In  midyear  of  1944  the  Red  army 

again  crossed  the  Lithuanian  border.  In 
the  hypocritical  jargon  of  the  Red  dic- 
tator, the  Soviets  were  liberating  Lithu- 
ania from  the  capitalist  and  Fascist  ex- 
ploiters. The  whole  world  now  knows 
the  horrors  of  that  kind  of  liberation. 

These  are  historical  facts  that  need 
no  elaboration  at  this  time  and  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  review  them.  I  do,  how- 
ever, want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  brave  Lithuanian  people  and 
to  express  the  wish  that  a  solution  to 
their  trials  will  socn  be  found.  The 
hearts  of  all  of  us  who  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  go  out  to  these  courageous 
men  and  women  who  are  today  deprived 
Of  their  cherished  freedom.  The  Red 
tyrants  have  not  a  thing  in  common 
with  these  victim.s — neither  religion,  nor 
culture,  nor  language — and  they  will 
never  absorb  them  into  the  maw  of 
Soviet  atheism  by  which  every  individ- 
ual is  demeaned  and  made  subservient 
to  the  idolatry  of  the  state.  We  in  the 
United  States  must  let  the  Lithuanian 
people  know  of  our  sympathy  with  their 
cause.  We  must  do  all  we  can  by  peace- 
ful means  to  help  them  regain  their  long- 
pursued  liberty.  We  pray  that  they  will 
be  sustained  in  their  struggle. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  all  my  fellow  Americans  in  com- 
memorating the  41st  annivensary  of 
Lithuanian  national  independence,  and 
take  this  occasion  to  extend  my  per.sonal 
greetings  to  all  of  our  fellow  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  descent. 

The  case  of  Lithuania  .•'tands  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  right  of  every  nation,  large 
or  small,  to  be  free  and  independent.  It 
also  carries  with  it  a  great  human  story 
of  a  heroic  people  who  struggled  over  the 
centuries  for  their  independence — a 
struggle  carried  on  by  an  entire  nation 
again.st  the  Ru.ssian  de.spots.  The  Lith- 
uanian nation,  after  winning  its  inde- 
pendence, demonstrated  its  real  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  and  its 
unfaltering  allegiance  to  the  same  free 
institutions  which  we  so  cherish.  We 
Americans  have  always  been  proud  of 
the  support  we  gave  to  the  Lithuanian 
nation  in  its  struggle  against  the  Rus- 
sians and  in  building  their  democratic 
way  of  life  which  characterized  Lithu- 
ania during  the  period  between  the  Great 
Wars. 

There  is  an  unbreakable  bond  between 
the  United  States  and  Lithuania  which 
has  been  solidly  forged  upon  the  anvil 
of  time  and  experience. 

All  men  of  good  will  are  saddened  by 
the  plight  of  Lithuania  today,  as  it 
stands  occupied  by  the  Russian  despots. 
Lithuania  has  an  alien  government  im- 
posed by  the  Kremlin  which  has  pro- 
claimed its  bitter  enmity  for  the  United 
States  and  our  free  way  of  life,  but  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  kept  faith  with 
us  in  their  determined  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom— despite  the 
terrible  penalties  they  must  continue  to 
pay  for  that  position. 

Lithuania,  like  the  other  non-Russian 
nations  occupied  by  the  Kremlin,  sees 
in  the  United  States  the  last  great  hope 
for  civilization.  We  as  a  Nation  stand 
as  a  bright  symbol  to  the  certainty  that 


Lithuania  will  once  again  be  free  and 
independent. 
There  are  strange  voices  In  the  world 

today  calling  for  a  recognition  of  the 
status  quo,  a  deal  with  the  Russians 
whereby  Russia  would  keep  intact  Its 
vast  empire  of  slavery  in  exchange  for 
which  we  would  be  spared  the  Russian 
hatchet  for  a  few  fleeting,  humiliating 
years. 

The  modern  day  Russian  czar,  Khru- 
shchev, in  a  speech  delivered  from  Minsk 
last  year,  stated  that  the  only  problem  to 
be  negotiated  between  the  Russians  and 
the  free  world  was  acceptance  of  a  status 
quo.  He  stated  in  unmistakable  words 
that  unless  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  are  prepared  to  accept  this  first 
condition,  negotiation  of  such  other 
problems  as  there  might  be  would  not  be 
considered  by  the  Russians.  In  other 
words  Khrushchev  told  the  world  that 
the  Rus.sians  were  prepared  to  grant  a 
temporary  peace  if  the  free  world  would 
recognize  the  present  day  Russian  em- 
pire and  undertake  a  nonaggression  pact 
which  would  announce  to  the  world  that 
all  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
wore  doomed  to  everlasting  slavery. 

But  the  voice  of  Khrushchev  is  not 
the  only  voice  being  heard  in  the  world 
advocating  this  proposal.  The  mis- 
guided and  naive  George  Kennan,  who 
has  been  posed  as  a  Russian  expert,  is  the 
spokesman  in  the  free  world  for  this  plan 
of  silent  surrender.  But  there  are  other 
such  voices,  most  fearing  to  speak  out 
publicly,  but  nevertheless  actively  work- 
ing behmd  the  scenes  for  this  sellout. 
With  each  pas.sing  day  the  devious  ef- 
fort to  force  the  U.S.  Government  into 
recognition  of  the  status  quo  takes  on 
added  inten.sity.  This  maneuver  does 
violence  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  all  the  American  people.  The  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  seek  a  few,  fleeting 
and  humiliating  years  during  which  they 
cringe  awaiting  the  final  death  blow  from 
the  Russians  to  our  free  way  of  life. 
But  these  voices,  alien  to  the  United 
States  and  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people,  are  gaining  strength  in  the  high 
councils  of  the  Government. 

There  is  greater  need  today  than  ever 
before  in  our  history  for  the  American 
people  to  be  vigilant  in  the  defense  of  our 
individual  liberties  and  the  advocacy  of 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  be  free  and 
independent.  We  know  that  the  best 
guarantee  for  our  own  liberty  and  safety 
is  a  world  in  which  every  nation  is  free 
and  all  empires  are  dissolved. 

On  this  41st  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian national  independence.  I  urge  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
be  brought  under  critical  review  by  the 
American  people.  In  this  respect  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  and 
will  perform  its  part.  The  American  peo- 
ple will,  in  the  end,  however,  determine 
how  .soon  we  will  drive  these  strange 
voices  advocating  a  silent  surrender  to 
the  Russians  out  into  the  open  where 
they  can  be  properly  dealt  with.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  all  I  possibly  can  to  hasten 
the  day  when  Lithuania  will  be  restored 
to  its  Independence  and  its  rightful  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  comments  to  those  of 
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other  Members  of  the  House  who  today. 
with  the  multitude  of  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  and.  Indeed,  with  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere,  observe 
the  41st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. 

On  February  16,  1918.  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed her  independence,  after  scores 
of  years  of  Russian  domination.  Lith- 
uania embarked  on  the  course  of  prog- 
ress. She  made  great  strides  forward — 
in  land  reform,  education,  com.merce, 
agriculture  and  industry.  This  progress 
under  freedom  was  ended  19  years  ago 
when  the  Soviet  Union  forcibly  annexed 
this  brave  nation,  imp>osing  a  brutal  rule 
that  unfortunately  has  continued. 

We  are  certain,  however,  that  the 
spark  of  freedom  has  not  been  extin- 
guished among  Lithuanians.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  as  a  nation  may 
have  been  short  Uved.  but  the  love  of 
liberty  is  undying,  as  the  masters  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  surely  discovered  in 
their  efforts  to  enslave  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

To  these  brave  men  and  women,  we 
extend  our  friendship,  our  sjmipathy. 
and  our  prayers  that  the  day  soon  will 
dawn  when  Lithuania  again  takes  her 
rightful  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  dec- 
laration of  independence  is  being  ob- 
served today.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  and  the  many  friends  of 
Lithuania  in  commemorating  this  day  of 
independence,  for  the  peoples  of  Lith- 
uania, now  subjected  to  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  Soviet  Russia,  are  prohibited 
from  observing  it.  Our  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  the  many  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans who  deplore  the  enslavement  under 
which  their  kinfolk  in  Lithuania  must 
live  and  whose  hearts  must  ever  be  filled 
with  anxiety  for  those  in  the  homeland. 
The  people  of  Lithuania,  who  fought 
so  long  and  bravely  for  their  independ- 
ence, finally  achieved  it  in  1918.  Their 
progress  in  all  fields  of  their  endeavors 
and  their  fine  achievements  were  out- 
standing; diu-ing  the  short  period  of 
their  independence,  the  people  earned 
the  admiration  of  democratic  peoples 
everywhere  for  their  Ideals,  industry,  and 
high  resolve.  After  the  short  period  of 
22  years,  their  independence  was  crushed 
and  their  country  was  again  brought  un- 
der Russian  rule. 

We  salute  the  brave  people  of  Lith- 
uania and  extend  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  them.  As  the  cause  of  Lithuania  is 
just  and  righteous,  as  she  Is  entitle  to 
her  freedom,  we  hope  and  pray  for  the 
day  when  her  independence  will  be  re- 
stored to  her. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  16,  marks  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  by 
Lithuania.  The  people  of  Lithuania 
prevailed  over  the  Soviet  Communists  in 
1918  but  are  again  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  the  Communists  for  their  freedom 
and  independence.  Since  1940,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  forcefully  occupied  and  il- 
legally annexed  Lithuania  and  her  sister 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  been  subjected  to 
cruel   and   ruthless   treatment   at   the 


hands  of  the  Communists.  Thousands 
of  Lithuanians  have  been  deported  to 
Siberia  or  murdered  imder  the  Soviet 
plan  of  Russification  of  the  Lithuanian 
Nation. 

Lithuanians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
have  been  fighting  the  evils  of  Com- 
mimist  aggression  and  suppression  for 
19  years  now.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  their  present  position, 
the  Lithuanian  people  have  not  lost 
heart  and  given  up  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom. These  valiant  people  deserve  the 
highest  praise  for  their  perseverance  and 
determination.  The  example  of  their 
survival  in  the  face  of  such  ruthless  for- 
eign domination  will  remain  an  inspira- 
tion to  future  generations. 

America  has  shown  she  is  interested  in 
the  plight  of  the  Lithuanians  and  other 
captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  UJ5.  Government  has  never  recog- 
nized the  incorporation  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  or  Latvia  by  the  Soviet  Union  as 
legal.  The  American  people  will  never 
cease  to  hope  and  pray  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Lithuanians  from  their 
Communist  aggressors. 

America  can  help  to  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  the  Lithuanian  people  by  con- 
tinuing to  show  our  interest  and  sym- 
pathy with  their  cause.  We  should 
publicize  the  truth  about  Lithuania  and 
extend  to  these  people  all  the  encourage- 
ment we  can. 

The  Lithuanian  Nation  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed so  long  as  the  Lithuanian  people 
can  preserve  their  hopes  for  eventual 
freedom  and  independence.  With  our 
support  the  Lithuanians  can  and  will 
survive  this  terrible  ordeal  as  they  have 
survived  other  periods  of  Russian  domi- 
nation in  the  past.  They  have  a  heri- 
tage of  prosperity  and  progress  as  an 
independent  republic  and  a  history  as  a 
nation  dating  back  to  the  13th  century, 
of  which  they  are  justly  proud.  Such 
people,  in  whom  the  fires  of  freedom  and 
justice  bum  brightly,  are  not  easily 
defeated. 

We  have  a  common  cause — to  hold 
back  the  Cc«nmunists.  We  all  know 
that  the  Communist  goals  are  to  destroy 
the  free  world  and  with  it  the  personal 
and  economic  freedoms  of  all  people. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world  must  unite  with  the 
Lithuanians  to  destroy  the  scourge  of 
communism.  If  the  free  world  remains 
resolute  and  vigilant,  we  will  prevail. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  which  is  based  on  force  and 
lies  will  collapse.  Then  Lithuania  can 
reestablish  herself  as  a  prosperous  free 
nation. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  41 
years  ago  Lithuania,  a  little  land  on  the 
Baltic  Sea,  overthrew  a  Czarist  reign 
that  had  oppressed  its  people  for  more 
than  100  years.  For  two  exciting  dec- 
ades the  independent  republic  thrived 
and  became  a  respected  nation  among 
nations. 

Then,  when  the  storm  clouds  of  World 
War  n  shattered  over  Europe,  Lithuania 
was  again  engulfed  by  the  oppressor 
from  the  east,  who  this  time  was  bigger, 
godless,  and  more  ruthless  than  the 
czars.    Lithuania  was  but  one  of  a  num- 


ber of  Baltic  and  East  Eiiropean  states 
that  were  forcibly  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  take  this  occasion,  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  restoration  of  Independ- 
ence, to  protest  the  Soviet  seizure  in  the 
name  of  free  manldnd.  We  hold  it  to 
be  self-evident  that  free  democracies 
make  free  men,  and,  since  oiu*  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  have  held  that 
the  condition  of  freedom  is  and  always 
shall  be  an  inalienable  right  of  men 
everywhere. 

May  the  fate  of  Lithuania  and  her 
Baltic  neighbors  serve,  at  the  very  least, 
to  remind  the  people  of  Africa  the  Mid- 
dle "East,  Asia,  and  the  Americas  of  the 
nature  of  Soviet  imperialism,  and  may 
we  be  warned  that  behind  its  cape  of 
professed  friendship  is  hidden  a  steel 
blade. 

I  congratulate  the  Lithuanian  Amer- 
ican Information  Center  and  its  cease- 
less campaign  for  Uberty,  an  affirmation, 
indeed,  of  the  fact  that  a  people's  spirit 
cannot  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
tjrrannidkl  rule.  With  all  Lithuanian- 
Americans,  and  those  Lithuanians  who 
endure  silently  behind  the  Red  flag,  let 
us  hope  and  pray  that  someday  their 
right  of  self-determination  will  be 
restored. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year — there  are  41  of  them  now — some 
of  us  pause  to  remember  this  day. 

The  commemoration  of  any  national 
independence  holiday  is  a  bittersweet 
thing.  For  us  in  America  the  4th  of 
July  is  a  time  of  heat,  fireworks,  ice 
cream,  and  speeches.  We  look  back  on 
our  forefathers'  struggles  in  1776  with 
nostalgia,  pride,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
contentment.  While  our  span  of  history 
is  short  in  comparison  with  that  of  Eu- 
rope, we  have  thrived,  expanded,  and 
grown  in  world  stature  and  responsibil- 
ity. These  accomplishments  have  lieen 
made  possible  because  of  our  sovereign 
independent  freedom. 

Freedom  is  first  a  state  of  mind.  From 
that  state  of  mind  is  made  possible  the 
dynamics  of  responsible  action.  When- 
ever man's  state  of  mind  is  limited  by  an 
outside  force  the  inevitable  corrollary  is 
a  limitation  of  his  action.  He  no 
longer  is  a  wholly  responsible  being. 

This  day,  February  16,  1959,  marks  the 
41st  anniversary  of  a  people  who  have 
spent  the  majority  of  contemporary  his- 
tory as  living  examples  of  overt  foreign 
domination.  The  Lithuanian  people 
have  been  deprived  of  their  birthright. 
For  only  two  score  years — ^between  the 
two  world  wars — have  the  Lithuanians 
known  freedom.  Yet,  the  significance 
of  these  twenty  odd  years  makes  present 
Soviet  domination  historically  transitory. 
The  idea  of  freedom  is  a  jxjtent  thing, 
the  reality  of  the  idea  is  even  stronger; 
but,  when  the  reality  is  vanquished  by 
force  and  brutality,  the  will  of  any  sub- 
ject people  is  unbreakable.  Those  of 
Lithuanian  stock  throughout  the  United 
States  know  that  this  is  true.  You  gen- 
tlemen in  this  room  know  that  this  is 
true.  In  their  deepest  inner  knowledge 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  know 
this  is  true. 

It  is  In  recognition  of  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  this  day  that  I  am  glad  to 
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aalute  the  Lithuanian  people  on  the  an- 
niversary of  their  independence.  May 
the  fulfillment  of  freedom  that  lives  in 
their  hearts  be  theirs  once  again. 

Mr.  HE  A  LEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  today 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent  through- 
out the  country  are  commemorating  the 
41st   anniversary   of   Lithuanian   inde- 
pendence— a  historic  event  in  the  world 
.  struggle  for  freedom  and  justice.     This 
^   day  reminds  us  once  more  of  the  heroism 
^  of   the   people   of    Lithuania    and    her 
*   neighboring    countries    of    Latvia    and 
Estonia,    and   their   courageous   efforts 
and    determination    to    keep    up    their 
fight  for  their  national  independence. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  this  country  have 
made  notable  contributions  to  America. 
The  present  circumstances  in  their 
former  homeland  are  of  grave  concern 
to  Lithuanian  Americans,  and  to  all 
Americans.  The  United  States  has  al- 
ways deplored  the  Soviet  exploitation  of 
Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  countries. 
I  am  glad  to  join  with  other  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  today  in  paying 
homage  and  honor  to  the  victims  of  So- 
viet aggression  in  Lithuania,  and  in 
protest  of  the  continuation  of  Soviet  oc- 
cupation and  tyranny. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  letter  received 
Xrom  Mary  M.  Kizis,  director  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Information  Cen- 
ter in  New  York  City  : 

Lithuanian  Americans  are  planning  com- 
memorative services  In  New  York  City  on 
Sunday,  February  15.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Council  of  Greater 
New  York.  This  observance  will  be  com- 
memorated the  world  over;  In  practically 
every  State  In  the  Union.  It  is  a  forbidden 
holiday  in  Lithuania.  Lithuania,  as  you 
know,  was  not  a  new  state  after  World  War 
I;  her  recorded  history  began  In  the  11  th 
century.  During  the  years  of  independence, 
from  1918  to  1940  (when  she  was  forcibly  In- 
corporated Into  the  Soviet  Union),  Lithu- 
ania's progress  in  all  spheres  of  endeavor 
was  remarkable.  She  earned  the  right  to 
take  her  place  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 
The  present  situation  In  Lithuania  Is  of 
grave  concern  to  Lithuanian  Americans,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  kinfolk  in  the  old 
country.  Pew  people  are  permitted  to  leave 
the  country  and  no  visitors  are  allowed. 
Lithuanians  still  look  to  the  United  States 
with  hope.  Lithuanian  Americans  are 
grateful  to  the  United  States  for  never  hav- 
ing recognized  the  Illegal  annexation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
grateful  for  broadcasts  to  Lithuania  over  the 
Voice  of  America  in  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  should  be  a  day  of  joyous  cele- 
brntion  for  Lithuanians  everywhere,  for 
it  is  the  41st  armiversary  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  Independence  by  the  peo- 
ple of  that  courageous  nation. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  day  for 
joy  but  one  of  sad  commemoration  be- 
cause of  the  communistic  tyrants  who 
rule  Soviet  Russia. 

It  was  with  great  hope  that  Lithuania 
proclaimed  its  independence  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918,  to  end  123  years  of  servi- 
tude to  Imperialistic  Russian  rule.  It 
was  then  that  the  light  of  liberty  was 
rekindled  In  Lithuania.  The  Lithuan- 
ian people  were  free.    They  could  now 


bring    about    the    realization    of    their 
dreams,  hopes,  and  ambitions. 

But  freedom  for  Lithuania  was  short 
lived.  On  the  dark  day  of  June  15, 1940. 
the  Soviet  Russian  Army  marched  into 
Lithuania,  bringing  a  new  Russian  im- 
perialism and  Communist  tyranny  to 
the  struggling  nation.  It  was  a  black 
day  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Russian  action  was  in 
complete  violation  of  all  treaties,  in- 
cluding its  own  mutual  assistance  pact 
with  Lithuania  that  guaranteed  Lithu- 
anian independence  and  of  Russian  non- 
interference in  the  domestic,  social,  and 
economic  order  of  that  nation. 

How  typical  of  the  warlords  of  the 
Kremlin.  Treaties,  pacts,  and  agree- 
ments mean  notliing  to  thom.  The 
seizure  of  Lithuania  should  forever  be 
a  les-^on  to  the  world  of  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  the  Communist  forces  of 
Soviet  Russia.  It  is  a  lesson  that  we 
here  in  the  Halls  cf  the  Congress  should 
not  forget  as  we  join  Lithuanians  every- 
where in  the  solemn  commemoration  of 
the  41st  anniversary  of  their  declaration 
of  independence. 

Although  their  nation  was  treacher- 
ously seized  and  its  people  have  been 
subjected  to  all  types  of  brutality  by 
the  Russian  Communists,  the  Lithuan- 
ians' love  for  liberty  has  not  died.  They 
wait  patiently  and  with  determination 
for  the  day  when  they  will  be  free  again; 
when  again  Lithuania  will  be  able  to 
take  her  place  with  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

On  this  solemn  day.  may  we  all  join 
in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
friendship  to  these  brave  people,  who 
had  made  such  magnificent  strides  as  a 
free  ruition.  May  we  also  join  in  prayer 
with  these  courageous  people  that  the 
day  of  deliverance  for  Lithuania  soon 
will  be  realized  and  that  the  light  of 
freedom  will  glow  once  more  over  their 
land. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
represent  the  American  people  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  priv- 
ileged once  again  to  commemorate  the 
gallant  and  unceasing  struggle  for  free- 
dom which  has  been  waged  for  41  years 
by  a  brave  people  in  a  tiny  land  in  East- 
ern Europe. 

Forty-one  years  ago.  the  people  of 
Lithuania  declared  their  independence 
and  established  a  new  government  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

For  the  next  22  years,  Lithuanians 
struggled  to  retain  and  strengthen  their 
freedom — and  struggled  successfully. 

Then,  in  June  of  1940,  the  armies  of 
Soviet  Russia — in  crass  and  open  vio- 
lation of  international  law  and  of  the 
rights  of  man— invaded  Lithuania  and 
subjected  its  people  to  as  brutal  a  tyr- 
anny as  the  world  has  seen  in  many 
generations. 

That  tyrannous  and  unjust  rule  has 
continued  to  this  day,  but  the  people 
of  Lithuania  have  never  given  up  their 
love  of  freedom  and  their  courageous 
fight  to  reestablish  it  once  again. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  their  sons 
and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  have 
helped  to  keep  strong  the  hopes  of  Lithu- 
anian freedom.  As  one  who  is  privileged 
to  represent  a  district  in  which  many 
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Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  now  re- 
side, I  have  watched  with  pride  their 
enduring  devotion  to  this  great  cause. 

It  is  very  much  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion to  value  freedom  so  greatly  as  to 
flRht  for  it  and.  if  necessary,  die  for  It. 
The  dedication  of  so  many  Lithuanian- 
Americans  to  freedom — not  only  for 
their  homeland  but  for  others  wherever 
it  has  been  threatened — may  help  ex- 
plain the  great  contribution  they  have 
made  to  their  adopted  land  as  American 
citizens. 

Their  fellow  Americans — from  all  the 
lands  of  the  cartli — are  proud  to  join 
with  them  today  in  commemorating  the 
struriile  we  shall  endlessly  pursue  until 
victory  is  ouis:  independence  for  Lithu- 
ania, and  peace  and  freedom  throu-ihout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  New  York  Times 
said  today.  "In  the  Baltic  countries  the 
path  to  a  better  future  is  still  dark,  but 
it  is  not  lost  and  will  not  be.  The  day 
of  the  overlords  will  not  last  forever." 

In  this  same  spirit.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude resolutions  unanimously  adopted 
by  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Linden, 
N.J.  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  as  a 
testament  to  the  hopes  of  all  Americans 
who  love  freedom. 

Resolutions  Unanimously  Adopted  on  F*b- 

Hl'ART    8.    1959.    BY    THE    LrrHUANIAK   AUEU- 

CAN3  or  LiNDC.N,  N.J..  Oathered  Undex 
Auspices  op  LrrHUANLAN  Amfkican  Coxin- 
ciL,  Linden  Branch,  for  Commemo»atioi« 
OF  THE  41ST  Anniversary  of  the  Deciara- 
TioN    or    Lithuania's    Indefendence 

Whereas  on  February  16,  1918.  Lithuania 
was  formally  declared  a  free  and  independent 
state  by  the  Council  of  Lithuania  In  VUnlus; 
and 

Whereas  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin, 
commemorating  this  jear  the  41st  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Lithuania,  strive  to  actuate  the 
fact,  that  the  years  of  independent  govern- 
ment fully  proved  and  justified  the  nation"! 
Integrity  for  self-government  and  completely 
warranted  credence  and  recognition  as  a  free 
and  independent  state,  accorded  her  by  the 
other  world  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  hope  that  Lithuania,  presently  oc- 
cupied by  the  Communist  Soviets,  will  again 
regain  the  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty  as 
a  sovereign  nation;  and 

Whereas  now,  more  than  ever.  It  has  been 
proven  that  no  one  nation's  security  Is  as- 
sured of  the  ominous  threat  of  a  dictatorial 
communism,  lately  bolstered  by  sclentlflc 
progre.sslon  to  be  utilized  for  further  harass- 
ment of  world  pence:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we.  Americans  of  Lithuan- 
ian descent,  are  determined  and  united  to 
uphold  the  effurUs  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  rcgjln  their  Independence  and  liberation; 
and 

Rcaolvrd,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  approve  or  Indorse  no  agree- 
ment which  would  In  any  manner  accede 
to  the  outgrowth  of  any  past,  present,  or 
future  Soviet  aggressive  action;   and 

Rcaolred,  That  we  declare,  as  In  the  past, 
our  appreciation  of  the  United  States  policy 
of  non-recoi;nltlon  of  the  lncorix)ratlon  by 
force  of  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  our  hope,  that  the 
representatives  of  our  Government  will  firm- 
ly maintain  this  policy  at  any  future  de- 
liberations regarding  the  sUtua  of  enslaved 
nations;  and 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes.  His  Excellency  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower; 
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to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  John 
Foster  Dulles;  to  the  U.S.  permanent  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  the  Honor- 
able Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.;  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ators of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Harrison 
A.  Williams  and  the  Honorable  Clifford  P. 
Case;  and  to  the  Representative  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer. 

John   LnroviNArru, 

President. 
Vladas  Tussa, 

Secretary. 
Linden,  N.J..  February  8,  1959. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  is  significant  to  all 
peoples  everywhere  who  are  actively 
seeking  a  solution  to  the  contemporary 
ideological  and  F>olitical  struggles  cur- 
rent in  the  world.  From  a  proud,  an- 
cient and  independent  past,  first  record- 
ed by  the  Roman  historian  Tacitus,  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  been  forced  to 
continually  fight  for  national  survival. 
Today,  Lithuanians  look  back  over  the 
last  five  centuries  and  see  22  years  of 
complete  freedom.  Twenty-two  years 
of  liberty  in  5  centuries  is  a  very  short 
length  of  time,  gentlemen. 

However,  even  after  being  dominated 
by  first  Poland,  then  Russia,  GermaJiy 
and  now  Russia  once  again,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  have  never  lost  faith  in 
their  guiding  principles  of  democracy 
and  liberty.  The  sands  of  history  have 
not  been  kind.  For  only  a  few  short 
years  after  World  War  I  did  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  their  independence. 
This  was  made  possible  by  the  dissolution 
of  Czarist  Russia  and  the  realization  of 
President  Wilson's  14  points.  What  joy 
these  people  must  have  known. 

And  then  the  destruction  of  it  all:  The 
Red  army— the  swiftness  of  Hitler's  le- 
.  gions  and  now  the  Red  army  once  again. 
The  Lithuanian  people  are  completely 
isolated;  their  only  contact  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  through  the  memory  of 
their  friends  and  loved  ones  who  live  in 
the  citadel  of  the  West. 

The  United  States  has  continued  to 
recognize  the  free  Lithuanian  Republic 
and  has  deprecated  the  Soviet  conquest. 
The  government  now  controlling  the 
destiny  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is  not 
the  government  of  the  people;  it  is  the 
government  of  tyranny,  of  barbarism  and 
brutality.  No  nation  can  forever  main- 
tain control  by  terror.  History  bears 
this  truth. 

Now,  imtll  some  future  time  when  the 
Lithuanian  people  can  lift  their  heads 
and  hearts  In  freedom  once  more,  it  is 
the  duty,  and  my  honor,  for  all  free  men 
everywhere  to  take  a  moment  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  It  Is  the  same  spirit  upon  which 
America  and  the  whole  of  the  Western 
tradition  is  built— the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, human  dignity,  and  progress. 
This  spirit  is  contingent  uix>n  one  thing: 
freedom. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  February  16,  we  commemorate  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. On  this  occasion  we  pay  tribute 
to  a  people  who  with  tenacity  and  Innate 
national  vitality  have  clung  to  the  best, 
and  advanced  the  cultural  traditions  of 
the  West  and  whose  fight  for  freedom  has 


continued  despite  every  obstacle  and  dis- 
couragement. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Lithuania,  and 
Its  people,  and  in  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  its  independence  we  must 
take  this  opportunity  to  remind  our- 
selves, the  free  world,  yes,  and  those  who 
consider  themselves  neutrals,  of  certain 
facts,  which  amid  pressing  international 
events  we  might  forget : 

First.  February  16,  1918,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Lithuania 
was  declared  by  the  council  of  Lithuania 
at  Vilnius. 

Second.  By  treaty  of  peace  of  July  12, 
1920,  Soviet  Russia  recognized  Lithuania 
as  a  fully  self-governing  and  completely 
independent  state. 

Third.  By  the  nonaggression  pact  of 
September  28,  1926,  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  respect  the  sovereignty,  terri- 
torial integrity,  and  inviolability  of  Lith- 
uania under  all  circumstances. 

Fourth.  In  total  disregard  of  these 
treaties  of  i>eace  and  nonaggression,  the 
Soviet  Union  seized  and  illegally  incor- 
FKjrated  Lithuania  into  the  empire  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Fifth.  These  acts  of  aggression  com- 
mitted by  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  direct 
violation  of  international  law,  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  the  Declaration  and 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  all  of 
which  were  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  other  nations.  In  their  dia- 
tribes against  the  United  States  the 
Soviets  have  used  the  term  "imperialist" 
and  claim  for  themselves  the  role  of  lib- 
erators of  oppressed  peoples. 

I  call  upon  you  my  colleagues  and 
through  you  the  freedom -loving  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  look  into  the  record 
of  Soviet  relations  with  Lithuania  to 
evaluate  that  record  in  terms  of  the  ap- 
pellation "liberators  of  oppressed  peo- 
ples." These  actions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
violation  of  the  treaties  they  have  signed 
all  are  a  matter  of  record. 

Lithuania  began  her  existence  as  a 
powerful  and  independent  state  during 
the  Middle  Ages  and  reached  the  height 
of  her  power  after  the  Battle  of  Tannen- 
berg— 1410.  Besides  checking  the  east- 
ward drive  of  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
Lithuania  protected  Europe  from  the 
Mongols  and  the  Tartars.  Thus  by  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  she  had 
become  a  formidable  East  Europesui 
power  with  territories  stretching  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  even  em- 
bracing White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine. 
Recognition  of  human  freedom,  educa- 
tion, and  toleration  marked  the  Lithu- 
anian Government  during  this  period  of 
Its  power;  and  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  general  development  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  during  this  time. 

Decline  came  with  the  18th  century 
and  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
czars.  Lithuania,  although  dominated 
by  Rtissia  refused  to  bow  her  head  to 
the  Russian  yoke  and  In  revolt  after 
revolt  attempted  to  strike  for  freedom. 
Consequences  were  severe.  In  1831  the 
University  of  Vilna  was  closed  as  were 
schools  and  numasteries.  The  Czar 
Nicholas  I  set  out  upon  a  program  of 
suppression  of  Lithuanian  cultvu-e.  Use 
of  the  language  was  forbidden,  the  Cath- 


olic religion  was  proscribed.  Suppres- 
sion, hangings,  exile  to  Siberia  failed  to 
still  love  of  freedom  and  independence 
in  the  Lithuanian  heart. 

World  War  I  furnished  Lithuanian 
leaders  with  the  opportunity  for  which 
generations  of  freedom  fighters  had  been 
waiting.  Although  war  had  devastated 
and  impoverished  the  country,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  was  proclaimed 
February  16,  1918  at  Vilnius.  The 
treaty  of  peace.  July  12,  1920,  recog- 
nized Lithuania  as  an  independent  state. 
During  two  decades  of  independent 
existence  the  country  grew  and  pros- 
pered. Under  an  independent  govern- 
ment the  domestic  economy  grew  and 
was  diversified:  foreign  trade  expanded, 
social  services  never  before  dreamed  of 
were  instituted.  Education  which  had 
been  impeded  during  the  Russian  regime 
was  made  compulsory.  Besides  2,560 
elementary  schools  attended  by  292.000 
pupils,  the  government  of  the  republic 
opened  special  schools  for  the  study  of 
agriculture — the  chief  industry  of  the 
country. 

With  World  War  n  came  the  end  of 
Lithuania  as  a  country  dedicated  to  the 
general  welfare.  It  was  cold-bloodedly 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union  in  an 
act  of  aggression  devoid  of  legal  founda- 
tion or  moral  justification. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  put  the 
United  States  on  record  July  23,  1940,  in 
the  following  statement: 

During  the  past  few  days  the  devlou£  proc- 
esses whereunder  the  political  Independence 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  three  small 
Baltic  Republics — Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania— were  to  be  deliberately  annihilated 
by  one  of  their  more  powerful  neighbors,  has 
been  rapidly  drawing  to  their  conclusion. 

Prom  the  day  when  the  people  of  these 
Republics  first  gained  their  Independence 
and  democratic  form  of  government,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  watched 
their  admirable  progress  in  self-government 
with  deep  and  B3rm pathetic  Interest. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  op- 
posed to  predatory  activities  no  matter 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
force  or  the  tlireat  of  force.  They  are  like- 
wise opposed  to  any  form  of  intervention  on 
the  part  of  one  state  however  powerful  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  any  other  state,  how- 
ever weak. 

The  balance  of  the  dreary  events  have 
been  told  in  this  Chamber  many  times. 
I  shall  spare  you  repetition.  Suffice  it  to 
say  the  self-styled  liberator  of  oppressed 
peoples  has  followed  a  policy  of  extermi- 
nation against  Lithuania  through  mass 
deportations,  slave  labor,  biological  ex- 
termination, and  complete  destruction  of 
cultural  values. 

Were  It  not  for  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  both 
those  who  languish  vmder  Soviet  rule  and 
those  who  have  escaped  to  other  lands, 
celebration  of  this  41st  anniversary  of 
their  independence  might  be  tinged  with 
bitter  irony.  But  Just  as  they  have  kept 
their  ancient  lore  alive  in  their  beautiful 
language,  so  freedom  and  Independence 
flourish  In  their  hearts.  Therein  lies  the 
promise  that  one  day  Lithuania  shall 
gain  her  freedom. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
date.  February  16.  1959,  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania  Is  being  observed  by 
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the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  their  relatives, 
and  friends  of  this  heroic  nation.    We 
commemorate  this  occasion  with  the  fer- 
vent hope  and  certainty  that  Lithuania 
will  again  be  a  free  and  Independent  land 
of  opportunity  and  proud  of  its  heritage. 
We  realize,  from  the  very  nature  of 
our  own  history,  which  parallels  that  of 
Lithuania,   that  independence  is  not  a 
gift  and  does  not  come  easily.    The  Lith- 
uanian story  is  one  of  outstanding  hero- 
ism, which  eventually  led  to  her  inde- 
pendence.   During  the  space  of  two  dec- 
ades of  liberty,  Lithuanian  progress  and 
achievement  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 
education,  and  industry  proved  worthy 
of  worldwide  respect  and  honor.     This 
resulted  in  an  unusually  high  standard 
of  living  for  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
toward  the  freedom  we  alt<herish. 

Lithuania  Is  the  largest  of  the  Baltic 
States,  and  her  people  are  known  for 
their  courage  and  friendliness.  The  re- 
turn to  independence  and  freedom  is  her 
right.  Her  people  merit  peace,  opportu- 
nity, and  safety  within  her  own  national 
boundaries. 

The  millions  of  loyal  Americans,  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, are  helping  to  keep  the  hope  of 
liberty  and  independence  alive.  The  ob- 
servance of  this  day  will  add  a  ray  of 
hope  toward  the  day  when  Lithuania  will 
again  take  her  rightful  place  in  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  in  a  free  world. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  marking  this  41st  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence. 

E>espite  the  tramp  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary boot  which  has  echoed  over  Lithu- 
ania since  1939,  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
and  of  the  other  nations  now  ruled  by 
Russia  through  force,  live  with  hope  and 
memory.  Their  hope  is  for  the  day  when 
they  and  their  children  will  have  a  sec- 
ond Lithuanian  Independence  Day  to 
mark  the  day  when  the  Soviet  rule  will 
be  thrown  off.  Their  memory  is  of  the 
yeais  of  freedom  from  this  day  41  years 
ago  until  the  black  day  in  1939  when  the 
Russians  moved  in  to  rule  with  steel. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  sending  greet- 
ings to  the  people  of  Lithuania  wherever 
they  are  on  this  memorable  anniversary. 
May  their  ideals  and  memories  stay  alive, 
may  their  courage  and  hope  never  faii 
them.  If  there  is  right  in  this  world,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  will  someday  be  able 
to  know  freedom  and  independence 
again. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  fact  that  today,  February  16,  is  Lith- 
uania Independence  Day.  But  the  plain 
fact  is  that  this  day,  first  celebrated  41 
years  ago.  serves  to  remind  us  that  Lith- 
uania is  no  longer  free  to  celebrate  this 
proud  day  In  its  history. 

The  vast  majority  of  freedom -loving 
American  people.  I  am  confident,  join 
with  me  in  a  sincere  hope  that  some  day 
the  efforts  of  the  free  world  may  result 
in  bringing  Lithuania  and  other  free- 
dom-loving countries  out  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  my  pro- 
found sympathy,  and  I  am  sure  efforts 
will  continue  to  be  made  to  bring  about 


the  freedom  of  Lithuania  which  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  so  ardently  desire. 
Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mt.  speaker,  in 
commemoration  of  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  Lithuanian  independence  procla- 
mation, I,  under  unanimous  consent,  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  my 
recent  remarks  to  the  Lithuanian  Amer- 
ican Council.  Inc. 

The  coming  41st  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  Lithuania 
on  Monday,  February  16.  gives  me  this  wel- 
come ODfKjrtunlty  to  express  my  most  sin- 
cere hopes  for  a  renewal  of  thai  freedom  that 
Lithuania  e.xperlenced  for  the  22  years  fol- 
lowing 1918.  Americans  have  net  ceased  to 
be  horrified  and  angered  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics'  forcible  termina- 
tion of  Lithuanian  ln<lependence  In  1940,  and 
will  never  recognize  that  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate a  people  who  have  historically 
demonstrated  their  love  of  freedom  and  their 
ability  to  flouilsh  under  a  free  system. 

Yet.  I  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  s  blatant 
violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  has  not 
accomplished  its  purpose,  in  spite  of  the 
annexation  of  Lithuanian  territory,  for  the 
Lithuanian  peoples  have  demonstrated  that 
they  will  not  be  enslaved  in  spirit  Their 
determined  search  for  the  support  of  the 
Western  democracies,  their  continued  listen- 
ing to  the  Voice  of  America,  and  the  very 
existence  of  your  organization  prove  that  In 
Lithuania  are  peoples  of  courage,  fortitude, 
and  devotion  U)  belief  In  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  Inherent  value  of  free  Institutions. 

Although  the  people  of  Lithuania  in  their 
own  country  are  forbidden  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  restoration,  I  Join  my 
fellow  Americans  In  remembrance  of  that 
day  to  wish  for  renewed  Lithuanian  freedom, 
to  admire  Lithuanian  fortitude,  and  to  praise 
the  devoted  work  of  the  Uthuanlan  American 
Council.  Inc. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
fortunate Lithuanians  are  among  the 
most  stout-hearted  and  bravest  fighters 
for  liberty  and  freedom.  Yet,  freedom 
and  independence  have  been  denied  to 
them  for  centuries. 

Except  for  the  short  but  happy  inter- 
lude of  interwar  years,  they  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  suffer  under  the  op- 
pressive and  at  times  almost  unbearable 
alien  yoke  in  their  homeland  for  almost 
two  centuries.    During  the  First  World 
War,    it   seemed    that    their    woes    had 
come  to  an  end  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Czarist  Russian  re^Time,  when  they  re- 
gained   their   freedom    by    proclaiming 
their  national  independence  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  in  1918.    For  about  two  decades 
fate  was  kind  to  them,  and  they  lived 
happily  in  their  free  country.     But,  as 
the  clouds  of  war  began  to  gather  over 
Eastern  Europe  in  1939.  their  situation 
became  extremely  precarious,  and  early 
in  the  war  their  independence  was  shat- 
tered by  the  forces  of  the  Red  army. 

Since  then  the  unhappy  Lithuanians 
have  not  known  freedom,  and  have  been 
held  down  by  their  Communist  over- 
lords. In  their  own  country  they  lead 
the  lives  of  prisoners  in  a  vast  prison 
camp,  working  as  long  as  humanly  pos- 
sible, and  under  most  wretched  condi- 
tions, for  their  masters  in  the  Kremlin. 
There  is  no  trace  of  freedom,  neither  of 
speech,  nor  of  movement,  nor  of  corre- 
spondence; not  even  the  freedom  to  lead 
a  quiet  life  in  any  comer  of  the  country. 
But  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing   that   they   have   friends   and 


sympathizers   in    the    free    world,    and 

particularly  in  America. 

Today  on  the  41st  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  independence  day  I 
gladly  join  hosts  of  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  and  echo  their  true  lib- 
erty-loving sentiments. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
roots  of  American  strength  and  great- 
ness have  been  the  diversity  of  its  popu- 
lation. It  has  been  the  transfusion  of 
foreign  cultures  into  the  circulation  of 
American  life  that  makes  our  coimtry 
what  it  is  today.  The  reasons  for  immi- 
graiion  to  our  shores  have  been  varied. 
but  tlie  most  tragic  of  these  has  been 
the  loss  of  freedom  in  the  homeland. 
TliLs  was  the  case  in  Lithuania. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
when  Russia  absorbed  Lithuania,  many 
ODPressedLiLhuantana,  fin^^ing  freedom 
and  jiistice  more  precious  than  the  ties 
of  their  native  soil,  fied  to  our  free 
shores. 

Once  in  this  country,  these  brave 
Lithuanians  never  ceased  in  their  strug- 
gle to  achieve  liberty  for  their  perse- 
cuted homeland.  Numerous  Lithuanian 
organizations  throughout  the  United 
States  worked  vigorously  for  Lithuanian 
freedom.  This  work  was  not  to  be  in 
vain,  for  on  February  16,  1918.  inde- 
pendence was  finally  realized.  Happily. 
many  Lithuanians  returned  home,  but 
many  more  decided  to  remain  in  their 
adopted  counti-y. 

Lithuania's  loss  was  to  be  America's 
gain.  Despite  the  strangeness  of  our 
laws,  ciistoms,  and  language,  these  eager 
Lithuanians  quickly  adjusted  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  Although  natur- 
ally concerned  about  the  fate  of  their 
homeland,  these  people  Identified  them- 
selves completely  with  America.  They 
became  solid  American  citizens  and 
have  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  for  the 
opportimities  that  this  coimtry  has  pro- 
vided. 

On  the  other  hand.  Americans  have 
been  equally  grateful  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  these  Lithuanians  to  the  growth 
of  their  culture.  Evidence  of  these  con- 
tributions is  shown  by  the  success  of 
Lithuanian-Americans  in  various  fields 
of  endeavor. 

The  list  of  their  achievements  is  long. 
Such  names  as  Mikas  Petraukas.  Shirley 
White,  and  Ivan  Lebcdeff  are  familiar 
to  music  and  theater  lovers.  Sport  fan« 
have  cheered  Jack  Sharkey,  Jack  Good- 
man, and  Vito  Tamulis.  in  addition 
many  more  have  served  faithfully  in 
public  offices  throughout  the  United 
States. 

These  few  examples  are  indicative  of 
the  Lithuanian-American  contributions 
to  American  life. 

Nevertheless,  although  Americans  flist 
these  American  citizens  have  a  natural 
concern  for  the  land  of  their  ancestors 
which  once  again  is  not  free.  Ever  since 
1940,  this  helpless  country  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union  Al- 
though today  is  the  41st  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  Lithuanian- 
American  hearts  are  sad,  for  today  will 
not  be  one  for  rejoicing  in  the  land  of 
their  forebears. 

Consequently.  I  would  like  to  take  thia 
opportunity,  on  the  anniversary  of  Lith- 
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uanian  Indep>endence  Day,  to  express 
with  all  Lithuanian- Americans  their 
hope  of  freedom  for  their  oppressed 
homeland.  Moreover,  all  the  free  world 
should  resolve  on  this  February  16  to 
work  unceasingly  for  conditions  that  will 
bring  peace  to  the  world,  allowing  all 
nations  to  live  in  an  environment  of 
self-government,  peace,  and  Justice. 

Mr.  IRWIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  observance  of  the  41st 
anniversary  of  Urkainian  freedom. 

What  I  said  then  can  be  mirrored  to- 
day in  our  commemoration  of  the  41st 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
Lithuania,  along  with  her  sister  Baltic 
nations,  Estonia  and  Liitvia,  was  still  an 
independent  and  demo<"ratic  state. 

But  in  June  1940  the  cherished  free- 
dom of  Lithuania  evaporated  with  the 
cruel  and  unjust  seizure  of  the  country 
by  Soviet  Russia. 

Within  2  days  Soviet  military  troops 
invaded  and  tramped  through  the  terri- 
tory of  Lithuania,  as  well  as  of  Estonia 
and  Latvia. 

Lithuania  has  not  been  free  since  that 
time,  but  the  spirit  of  freedom,  hidden 
though  it  is  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
remains  alive  in  the  heai-ts  and  minds  of 
Lithuanians. 

Always  a  proud,  virile  nation  which, 
through  its  long  history,  survived  other 
oppressions,  we  of  free  America  have 
little  doubt  that  Lithuania  will  survive 
her  present  persecution  and  tyranny. 

Ruling  Lithuania,  just  as  in  other  So- 
viet satellite  nations,  is  a  detested  puppet 
regime  that  has  stolen  from  the  Lithua- 
nian people  all  of  their  ix)litical  and  so- 
cial rights  and  has  forojd  them  to  vote 
for  a  single  list  of  candidates  designated 
by  the  Communist  Party. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  live  in  con- 
stant fear  and  terror.  Tlieir  personal  se- 
curity is  nonexistent.  They  are  harassed 
every  minute  of  every  day  by  the  agents 
of  the  secret  police. 

Without  reason,  without  fair  trials, 
they  are  imprisoned,  investigated,  exe- 
cuted, or  deported  for  slave  labor  to  re- 
mote areas  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Seven  major  waves  of  mass  deporta- 
tions, carried  out  under  Inhuman  condi- 
tions, have  diminished  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Lithuania  by  more  than  350.000. 
Lithuania,  a  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic  population,  has  also  seen  her 
priests  murdered,  jailed,  deported,  or  ex- 
iled. Of  nearly  2,000  priesta,  we  are  told 
less  than  750  remain  free  and  alive. 

Monasteries  have  been  closed.  Church 
property  has  been  confiscated.  Religious 
instruction  has  been  forbidden. 

What,  then,  keeps  the  faint,  filckering 
hopes  of  the  oppressed  Lithuanian  people 
alive? 

What  gives  these  gallant  people  the 
strength  to  sustain  a  pei-secution  and  a 
tyranny  the  Uke  of  which  the  world  has 
not  seen  for  centuries? 

Two  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  two 
things — an  unrelenting  faith  in  God  and 
an  indomitable  courage  bom  of  tremen- 
dous hope. 

And  one  day,  I  am  confident,  this  great 
faith,  this  fantastic  courage  will  be  re- 
warded, and  Lithuania  will  be  deUvered 
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from  enslavement,  as  will  all  the  other 
oppressed  peoples  under  the  yoke  of  So- 
viet tyranny. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
distinct  privilege  for  me  to  add  my  small 
voice  to  the  growing  demands  for  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  millions  of  Lithuan- 
ians and  other  nationalistic  groups  who 
are  being  kept  in  a  captive  status  under 
the  Soviet  Communist  rule. 

Although.  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev 
continues  to  boast  of  the  military 
strength  and  the  economic  advances  of 
the  Soviet,  he  fails  to  recognize  that  this 
apparent  strength  is  based  upon  a  com- 
pulsive labor  economy  that  is  held  to- 
gether by  fear,  by  military  tanks  and 
guns,  and  by  the  cloak,  spy,  and  dagger 
machinations  of  the  select  Communist 
Party  membership  and  leadership. 

I  am  sure  that  the  spirit  and  the  desire 
for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  cannot  be  quenched  and  will 
continue  to  grow.  The  nationalistic 
spirit  and  the  desire  for  freedom  on  the 
part  of  millions  of  people  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics will  continue  to  be  a  fatal  weak- 
ness in  the  miscalculations  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  his  Politburo  Bureau. 

I  join  with  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  in  today's  celebration  of  the  41st 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  I  join  with  the 
millions  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian  ex- 
traction in  their  aspirations  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  Lith- 
uanian declaration  of  independence. 
Because  of  the  many  folks  of  Lithuanian 
descent  in  my  Third  District  of  Ohip,  I 
feel  that  it  is  especially  fitting  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  day  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

In  1918  our  country  rejoiced  with  the 
Lithuanian  people  when  they  became  a 
free  nation.  By  decree  in  1940  Soviet 
Russia  cut  short  this  independence  by 
absorbing  this  little,  freedom-loving  na- 
tion. Nevertheless,  this  act  of  tyranny 
could  not  stamp  out  the  steadily-burn- 
ing flame  of  liberty  which  lives  in  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

We  as  citizens  of  a  free,  democratic 
nation  join  with  these  people  and  with 
those  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  the  United 
States  in  the  fervent  hop>e  and  prayer 
that  freedom  will  one  day  be  restored  to 
this  long-suffering  nation. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
an  anniversary — the  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  never  known  the  haunting 
fear  of  having  our  independence  physi- 
cally threatened,  let  alone  the  reality  of 
foreign  occupation.  We  can  speak  of 
the  plight  and  the  bravery  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people,  but  for  most  of  us  we 
tmderstand  their  plight  only  through  our 
imagination.  But,  nevertheless,  here  are 
people — almost  3  million  people — that 
are  realistic  symbols  of  man's  Inhuman- 
ity to  his  fellow  man. 

The  significance  of  Lithuania  to  thOi>e 
of  us  of  Western  culture  is  this:  From  a 
glorious  and  ancient  past  in  which  the 
Duchy  of  Lithuania  stretched  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  again  and  again  been  bled 


by  richer  and  more  powerful  neighbors. 
Prom  1385  until  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury Lithuania  was  part  of  Poland;  then 
when  Poland  was  annexed  by  Czarist 
Russia  in  1795  Lithuania  shared  the  same 
fate.  Finally,  in  1918,  taking  dual  ad- 
vantage of  President  Wilson's  14  points 
and  the  Russian  revolution,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  declared  their  independ- 
ence. This  was  their  first  taste  of  free- 
dom since  the  14th  century ;  it  lasted  22 
years.  In  June  1940  Soviet  troops  took 
over  the  country.  Then  almost  immedi- 
ately the  land  was  overrun  by  the  Ger- 
man Army.  Gennan  occupation  lasted 
from  1941  until  1944,  when  it  was  dis- 
placed once  again  by  the  death  grip  of 
the  Russian  Bear. 

I  give  this  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
woes  of  Lithuania  not  to  prove  that  his- 
tory can  be  cruel  but,  rather,  to  point 
a  meaningful  moral.  The  Lithuanian 
people  have  been  relentlessly  submerged 
by  force.  They  are  now  the  unwilling 
victims  of  a  political  religion  that  seeks 
converts  by  every  means  known.  The 
people  of  Lithuania  in  their  present 
political  dilemma  represent  the  very 
thing  that  America  fights  against  in 
word  and  in  deed  the  world  over.  As 
such,  we  honor  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  their  friends,  relatives,  and  country- 
men that  live  in  the  United  States  as  men 
who  have  upheld  the  tenets  of  Western 
political  culture.  These  men  and 
women  believe  in  the  highest  ideals  of 
freedom,  justice,  and  right.  They  have 
not  been  corrupted  by  Russian  words  but 
have  seen  and  felt  the  sword  of  social 
and  political  tyranny  beneath  the 
phrases. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  those 
Americans  commemorating  this  day  in 
hopes  that  Lithuanian  independence  will 
soon  be  the  reality  that  so  many  have 
fought,  died,  and  lived  for. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  the  41st  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  I  consider  it  an 
honor  and  a  duty  to  record  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  p>eople  of  Lithuania,  whose 
determination  to  achieve  independence 
has  set  an  example  for  all  free  people. 
Now,  once  again,  despite  the  most  ruth- 
less suppression  at  home,  Lithuanians 
everywhere  keep  alive  the  embers  of  lib- 
erty. The  Soviet  efforts  to  extinguish 
Lithuania's  national  identity  are  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  any  who  would  relax  our 
vigilance  or  our  resistance  to  further 
efforts  of  Soviet  expansion.  Ultimately 
Lithuania's  determination  to  regain 
independence  must  win  out. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  returned 
from  Rochester,  Sunday,  to  find  3  feet 
of  water  in  my  basement,  and,  yester- 
day, while  others  were  paying  tribute  to 
the  courageous  people  of  Lithuania  on 
the  41st  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence, I  was  wading,  barefoot,  through 
my  basement,  in  rather  frantic  pursuit 
of  a  nimiber  of  trunks  and  fooUockers 
which  were  floating  about. 

However,  I  do  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  Godspeed  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  In  Uie  fulfillment  of 
their  dream  of  once  again,  someday, 
breathing  the  fresh  air  of  liberty  and 
democratic  self-government. 
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For  century  after  century,  Lithuania 
haa  been  subjected  to  conquest — by  Teu- 
tonic knights.  Tartars,  Russian  czars, 
Nazis,  and  now,  since  1940,  by  the  Red 
terror  which  rules  the  Kremlin.    Prom 
East  and  West  alike,  the  power  hungry 
of  Europe  have  trampled  back  and  forth 
across  the  face  of  this  tiny  nation  with 
almost    sickening    regularity,    pillaging 
and  plundering,  terrorizing  and  murder- 
ing as  only  ruthless  barbarians  are  able. 
Yet,  all  of  the  bloodshed  and  brutality 
which  has  been  the  recurring  fate  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  has  not.  for  all  of 
its  physical  violence,  been  able  to  de- 
stroy the  will  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence which  has  become  their  hallmark. 
Forty-one  years  ago.  at  the  helBht  of 
the  Russian  revolution,  Lithuania  de- 
clared her  independence  from  the  dis- 
integrating Russian  Empire,  and  for  a 
little  over  two  decades  she  struggled  to 
maintain  her  status  as  a  free,  demo- 
cratic nation.    But  from  the  very  begin- 
ning her  exictence  was  a  terrifyingly  pre- 
carious one,  for  she  was  wedged  squarely 
between  two  growing  young  totalitarian 
giants,  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany, 
and   both    were   waiting   only   for   that 
moment  when  the  fortunes  of  history 
would  present  one  of  them  with  a  chance 
to  again  engulf  this  little  nation.    The 
brief  alliance  between  Stalin  and  Hitler 
gave    the    Soviets    the    opportunity    for 
which   they  had   been   waiting,   and   by 
the  summer  of  1940.  Lithuania  was  once 
more  in  the  iron  grip  of  the  Kremlm. 
Almost    19    years    have    now    passed 
since  that  fateful  summer,  and  virtually 
every  device  known  to  the  twisted  des- 
potic mind  has  been  employed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  passion  for  free- 
dom,   the    deep-rooted    national    con- 
sciousness,  and   the   religious  fervor   of 
the  people  of  Lithuania.     But  love  of 
God,   of  country,   and   of   liberty  con- 
tinues to  burn  as  brightly  as  ever  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Lithuanians  every- 
where— proof  positive  that  such  inborn 
yearnings  will  never  be  extinguished  by 
the  godless  brutes  of  this  or  any  other 
generation. 

As  they  celebrate  the  41st  anniversary 
of  their  independence,  I  salute  the  brave 
and  wonderful  people  of  Lithuania,  and 
I  join  with  them  in  their  prayers  for  a 
better,  more  peaceful  world  tomorrow. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist leaders  of  the  Kremlin  are  using 
and  will  continue  to  use  every  diabolical 
means  and  method  to  capture  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  These  Com- 
munist leaders  seek  to  destroy  the  free 
world  by  the  method  of  divide  and  con- 
quer. During  this  critical  period  in  his- 
tory the  peoples  of  the  free  world  must 
remain  alert  to  the  intrigue  of  the  Com- 
munist masters  in  the  Kremlin.  The 
free  world  is  forced  to  remain  strong 
militarily,  economically,  and  spiritually. 
It  is  paramount  that  we  act  as  one — in 
unison.  It  is  paramount  that  we  stand 
firm  in  our  commitments  to  one  another. 
It  is  paramount  that  the  free  world  agree 
on  every  issue  and,  last  but  not  least, 
that  we  maintain  our  faith  in  the  Al- 
mighty. Only  then  can  we  avoid  the  pit- 
fall of  being  engulfed  into  the  orbit  of 
the  Communist  fold.  Let  us  recall  the 
fate  of  those  peoples  and  nations  who 
are  now  the  captives  of  the  U.S.S.R. — 


Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  Albania,  Eastern  Ger- 
many, not  to  mention  ^hose  on  the 
threshold  of  enslavement. 

None  of  these  nations  have  lost  their 
craving  for  liberty.  It  is  important  to 
them  that  we  rekindle  their  hope  for 
freedom  and  help  them  maintain  their 
morale.  Therefore,  on  this  February  16 
Lithuania  commemorates  the  day  of  its 
independence  and  the  day  of  its  national 
birthday.  I  join  with  the  Lithuanians  on 
this  sad  occasion  and  pray  that  the  fu- 
ture holds  for  them  the  day  of  their  hb- 
eration  to  which  we  in  the  free  world  re- 
dedicate  ourselves. 

Mr.  PROKOP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  mdecd  to  jom  in  this  observance 
of  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania.  This  small  nation — 
whose  sons  and  daughters  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  buildinK  of  Amer- 
ica— is,  of  course,  not  independent  and 
free  today. 

Lithuania  is  a  race  of  character,  cour- 
age, and  culture. 

America  is  indeed  grateful  for  the  con- 
tributions that  men  and  women  of  Lith- 
uanian blood  have  made  to  our  common 
strenfjth. 

They  have  a  faith  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  destroy. 

They  have  courage  that  the  Soviets 
can  never  vanquish. 

Lithuania  ha.s  a  character  that  will 
survive  when  all  the  fraud  and  force  of 
Rodless  tyrants  will  have  vanushed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  annual  commemoration  of  her 
independence  which  was  gamed  more 
than  41  years  ago  serves  a  most  u.seful 
purpose.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  tragic 
fate  of  Lithuania  and  other  countries 
that  were  formerly  free  but  today  are 
fettered  by  the  chains  of  Communist 
slavery. 

But  this  occasion  is  far  more  than  a 
time  for  tribulation  and  sorrow  over  the 
fate  of  Lithuania  and  these  other  coun- 
tries which  are  existing  in  the  darkness 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let  us  make  it  a 
time  of  rededication  in  the  eternal  fight 
for  freedom  and  independence. 

This  observance  here  and  throughout 
other  lands  where  people  of  Lithuanian 
blood  are  living  today  will  be  heard  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  It  will  clearly 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  Lithuania 
that  they  are  not  forgotten,  that  their 
struggles  are  the  struggles  of  the  free- 
dom-loving world. 

It  will  help  to  keep  bright  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  the  flames  of  hope  for 
the  day  of  libei-ation. 

Our  own  Nation  must  also  make  it 
abundantly  clear  to  all  other  nations 
that  we  stand  for  liberation  from  tyranny 
and  oppression  and  for  self-determina- 
tion and  freedom  of  choice  for  all  peo- 
ples to  ordain  and  to  establish  their  own 
form  of  government  under  democratic 
processes. 

I,  therefore,  extend  congratulations  to 
the  Lithuanian  people  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  their  Independence  day.  Let  us 
all  join  them  In  more  than  words  in 
their  efforts  to  unloose  the  shackles  of 
tyrants  and  reestablish  their  independ- 
ence. 

All  hall  to  Lithuania  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Its  41st  birthday.    May  her  cou- 


rageous    people     soon     regain     their 
precious  liberties. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  think  of  wars  as  the  worst  events  in 
human  history,  and  as  the  horrors  of  de- 
struction and  death  that  are  sure  to  be 
caused  by  wars  in  this  atomic  bomb  and 
nuclear  age.  we  dread  the  thought  of 
any  war.  In  this  we  are  probably  and 
rightly  justified  in  regarding  wars  as 
scourges  of  the  human  race.  That  is  the 
consensus  of  today.  But  in  the  past, 
even  in  the  relatively  recent  past,  there 
have  been  wars  which  were  regarded  as 
the  only  way  out  of  difficult  international 
situations,  and  even  out  of  some  im- 
minent calamities.  Certamly  defensive 
wars  are  always  treated  m  this  spirit. 
The  First  World  War  is  al.so  regarded  as 
such  by  many  peoples  who  found  their 
liberation  and  independence  in  the  cul- 
mination of  that  war.  As  that  world 
holocau.st  drew  to  its  close,  autocratic 
monarcliics  tiunbled  down  one  after  the 
other:  The  Rus.sian  czarist  regime,  mo- 
narchical Germany,  the  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  monarchy  and  the  Sultan  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  all  perished  m  that  de- 
structive and  devastating  war.  And  that 
war  shattered  the  chains  which  held  mil- 
lions of  innocent  and  helpless  people  in 
bondage  and  servitude.  The  Lithuanians 
were  among  these  people. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  a  distinct 
place  in  the  turbulent  history  of  north- 
eastern Europe  They  are  justly  proud 
of  their  long  and  glorious  past.  For  cen- 
turies the  Lithuanian  kingdom  was  a 
powerful  force  in  the  whole  East  Euro- 
pean region.  At  times  they  not  only  suc- 
cessfully repelled  some  of  the  incursions 
of  barbarian  invaders  from  the  east,  but 
they  were  the  stouthearted  champions 
of  Christianity  and  its  advance  guard  in 
that  part  of  Europe.  Late  in  the  16th 
century  their  kingdom  was  united  with 
the  Polish  kingdom,  and  formed  a  dual 
monarchy.  This  union  lasted  for  about 
200  years.  During  that  time  the  destinies 
of  both  nations  were  wedded  together. 
In  the  late  18th  century  when  Poland 
was  partitioned,  most  of  Poland  and  with 
it  all  Lithuania  was  incorporated  Into 
the  Russian  Empire.  But  the  loss  of 
national  independence  almost  200  years 
ago  did  not  mean  the  loss  of  the  spirit 
of  freedom  on  the  part  of  Lithuanians. 
While  they  suffered  under  the  autocratic 
regime  of  the  czars,  they  worked  hard 
for  the  attainment  of  their  freedom. 
They  became  firmly  convinced  that  indi- 
vidual and  national  well-being  could  not 
be  fully  achieved  or  enjoyed  without  na-: 
tional  political  independence.  They 
learned  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  their  labor,  they  should  have  complete, 
freedom  in  their  homeland.  To  regain! 
that  freedom  they  worked  ceaselessly,  but. 
it  took  them  more  than  a  full  century  to 
see  their  cherished  dream  come  true,. 
Not  until  the  detested  regime  of  the 
czars  was  overthrown  could  they  have 
their  freedom.  In  1917  when  that  regime 
was  shattered  by  the  Russian  Revolution, 
then,  along  with  other  peoples,  the  Lith- 
uanians felt  free.  On  February  16.  1918. 
they  proclaimed  their  independence  and 
set  up  their  Republic.  That  day  marks 
a  new  day  in  the  modern  history  of  the 
Lithuanian  people. 
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Both  In  the  attainment  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  and  in  Its  maintenance  for 
more  than  two  decades  the  United  States 
has  made  important  contributions,  offi- 
cially and  unofficially.  The  encourage- 
ment which  the  Lithuanians  found  in 
the  famous  14  points  of  our  former 
President  Wilson  was  a  boon  to  their 
cause.  It  was  a  source  cf  Inspiration  for 
them  to  know  that  their  struggle  for 
liberty  and  independence  had  the  sup- 
port of  our  wartime  President  and  our 
people.  Nor  was  the  moral  and  material 
aid  given  to  Lithuania  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  especially  by  the  body  of 
our  loyal  citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent. 
of  less  significance.  With  such  aid.  and 
through  their  own  Industry  and  perse- 
verance, the  Lithuaniar.  people  turned 
their  war-torn  country,  m  a  short  time, 
into  a  happy  habitat  for  all  lovers  of 
freedom  and  liberty.  They  worked  won- 
ders in  making  Lithuania  a  prosperous 
and  progressive  democracy,  a  model  In 
many  respects.  And  during  those  two 
decades  the  people  were  happy,  leading  a 
contented  life.  But.  unfortunately,  this 
period  did  not  last  long.  As  the  war- 
clouds  began  to  thicken  In  the  late  1930's, 
Lithuania  sensed  the  danger  to  her  in- 
dep>endence.  No  mercy  was  expected 
from  either  totalitarian  regimes,  neither 
from  Berlin  nor  from  Moscow.  In  the 
end,  however,  it  was  Moscow  that  in  a 
series  of  villainous  acts  put  an  end  to 
Lithuanian  Independence  in  July  of  1940 
and  enslaved  the  people. 

Today,  for  more  than  18  years,  un- 
happy Lithuanians  find  themselves  once 
more  in  chains  and  cut  off  from  all  con- 
tacts with  the  free  world.  There  are 
some  3  million  helpless  and  innocent 
souls  completely  sealed  off  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Many  elemental  means  of 
livelihood  and  all  freedoms  are  denied 
to  them.  They  live  as  in  a  large  prison 
camp,  to  work  as  slaves  for  their  task- 
masters in  the  Kremlin.  Communist 
rulers  of  the  country  have  been  doing 
their  very  worst  to  eradicate  any  feeling 
of  nationality  and.  one  might  say,  ra- 
tionality, among  its  inhabitants.  All  na- 
tional events  and  the  observance  are 
rigidly  controlled  and  prescribed.  There 
is  no  freedom  of  speech,  of  press,  of 
movement,  and  no  one  is  free  to  corre- 
spond with  people  in  the  free  world. 
The  only  freedom  these  poor  souls  have, 
the  one  which  their  heartless  overlords 
cannot  take  away  from  them,  is  to  cher- 
ish their  freedom  and  pray  for  deliver- 
ance from  Communist  totalitarianism. 
On  this  historic  anniversary,  on  the  41st 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  I  hope 
that  they  will  regain  their  freedom  and 
once  more  enjoy  it  in  their  historic 
homeland. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Lithuania  was  declared  an  in- 
dependent state  on  February  16,  1918, 
41  years  ago.  Each  year  Lithuanians 
in  the  free  world  commemorate  this  oc- 
casion remembering  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen held  captive  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  who  cannot  overtly  join  in  any 
celebration  of  this  historic  event. 
„oI^®  ^development  and  growth  of  Lith- 
broi!ah?*f^"  Independent  republic  was 
thS^nrLiP  »,^^^»ic  end  m  1940  when 
this  proud  nation  again  fell  prey  to  the 
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superior  force  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lithuania  along  with  the  other  Baltic 
States  was  fraudulently  annexed  to  the 
Soviet  Union  under  the  guise  of  a  free 
election.  A  puppet  government  which 
does  not  express  the  will  of  the  people 
was  established. 

The  example  of  Lithuania  is  tj-pical 
of  Communist  aggression.  In  every  case 
the  Communists  have  come  to  power  by 
means  of  subversion  and  infiltration  by 
Soviet  agents  and  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory by  the  Red  army  and  pohtlcal  ele- 
ments from  the  Kremlin.  The  Com- 
munists then  enslave  the  people  by 
threats  and  such  Inhuman  means  as 
wholesale  deportations  and  forced  fam- 
ines. 

What  little  information  is  obtained 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  clearly 
shows  that  the  Communists  in  Lithu- 
ania and  In  other  captive  nations  main- 
tain a  completely  tyrannical  rule  over 
the  people.  Lithuanians  can  no  longer 
enjoy  freedom  of  expression  or  religion 
or  any  of  the  inherent  rights  of  individ- 
uals. Free  labor  has  been  abolished  as 
have  all  other  aspects  of  individual  en- 
terprise. Under  Communist  rule,  the 
family  is  no  longer  the  basic  unit  of  so- 
ciety. The  state  takes  the  major  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
youth  in  order  to  insure  their  complete 
allegiance  to  the  Soviet  Communist 
Union. 

These  things  could  happen  to  all  the 
free  people  of  the  world  if  we  do  not  re- 
main vigilant.  Communism  is  a  con- 
spiracy which  plans  to  conquer  the  whole 
world  and  bring  all  peoples  under  the 
domination  of  the  Kremlin. 
^  The  people  of  Lithuania  have  never 
stopped  wanting  their  national  inde- 
pendence or  remaining  faithful  to  the 
Ideals  of  the  free  world.  But  these  peo- 
ple need  our  help  and  continued  assur- 
ance of  our  sympathy  and  interest  in 
their  plight.  Let  us  not  forget  the  Lithu- 
anians who  have  so  bravely  and  stead- 
fastly fought  for  freedom  in  the  past 
and  who  depend  on  the  friendship  and 
solidarity  of  the  free  people  of  the  world. 


MINERAL  EXTRACTIVE  INDUSTRIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Metcalf  In  the  chair) .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasional- 
ly these  days  we  hear  some  rise  up  in 
opposition  to  the  differential  tax  treat- 
ment accorded  the  mineral  extractive  In- 
dustries. More  particularly,  we  hear 
suggestions  and  even  demands  that  the 
27  V2  percent  depletion  rate  for  oil  and 
gas  should  be  reduced  say  to  15  percent. 
Without  attempting  to  set  forth  here  all 
of  the  basic  reasons  why  a  cut  in  per- 
centage depletion  would  be  unsoimd  and 
contrary  to  the  t>est  interest  of  the  con- 


suming public  and,  yes.  even  a  threat  to 
national  security.  I  would  like  to  cite  you 
some  very  startling  statistics  just  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

First  when  considering  these  figures, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  that  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  for  percentage  depletion 
is  that  it  helps  to  recognize  that  mineral 
producers  are  using  up  their  capital  upon 
the  removal  of  each  barrel  of  oil  or  ton  of 
ore.  Thus,  depletion  helps  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  be  used  In  the  further 
search  for  needed  and  essential  oil  and 
gas  reserves. 

Of  course,  some  oil  producers  do  get 
rich  just  as  some  men  get  rich  in  every 
endeavor.  We  are  often  told  that  it  is 
because  of  depletion  that  oil  producers 
get  rich.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
U.S.  Government  statistics,  that  I  am 
about  to  place  in  the  Record,  do  not  bear 
this  out.  Instead  they  show  that  the  oil 
producing  industry  in  1955  spent  more 
than  three  times  as  much  looking  for  new 
oil  reserves  as  they  could  possibly  have 
received  in  depletion.  That  is.  for  every 
dollar  from  percentage  depletion  plowed 
back  in  the  search  for  and  development 
of  new  oil  reserves,  the  oil  producing  in- 
dustry put  up  and  spent  $2  from  other 
sources. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  a  memorandum  which 
includes  the  results  of  a  study  by  Mr.  C. 
C.  Anderson.  Chief  Petroleum  Engineer, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines : 

Percentage  Depletion  and  Cost  or  Pindino 
Pet-roleum 

Government  statistics  now  are  available 
which  show  the  relationship  between  ex- 
penditures for  finding  and  developing  new 
oil  reserves  and  the  role  percentage  deple- 
tion  plays  in  this  Job  of  finding  oil. 

The  Chief  Petroleum  Engineer  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  In  a  paper  prepared 
for  the  World  Power  Conference  In  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  September  1958,  states  that  In 
the  year  1955  the  U.S.  petroleum- 
producing  Industry — Including  both  Inde- 
pendents and  major  companies — expended  a 
total  of  $5.1  billion  in  the  search  for  and 
development  of  new  petroleum  reserves 
^ithln  the  United  States.  This  study  also 
Shows  that  for  the  year  1955,  finding  and 
developing  costs  together  with  lifting  and 
other  operating  costs  were  In  excess  of  In- 
come from  petroleum  production  for  the 
entire  producing  Industry  by  approximately 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

The  S5.1  billion  expended  In  1955  In  the 
exploration  for  and  development  of  new- 
oil  reserves  was  equivalent  to  $2.40  per 
barrel  of  net  crude  oil  production  In  that 
year.  Based  on  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
average  wellhead  price  of  crude  oil  for  the 
year  1955  of  $2.77  per  barrel,  the  theoretical 
maximum  p>ercentage  depletion  could  not 
have  exceeded  76  cents  per  barrel.  This  de- 
pletion figure,  however,  for  petroleum  pro- 
ducers is  a  theoretical  maximum,  based  on 
the  27 ',i -percent  rate,  rather  than  the  actual 
amount  of  depletion  since  the  50  percent  of 
net  Income  limitation  reduces  the  average 
effective  depletion  rate  for  the  petroleum  in-, 
dustry  to  no  more  than  23  percent. 

Thus,  the  domestic  petroleum  industrys 
exploration  and  development  expenditures 
alone  In  1955 — not  Including  lifting  costfi. 
taxes,  etc. — totaled  $2.40  per  barrel  or  more 
than  three  times  the  maximum  percentage 
depletion  of  76  cents.  That  la.  for  every 
dollar  from  percentage  depletion  plowed 
back  In  the  search  for  new  oil  reserves,  the 
producing  Industry  put  up  and  spent  S3 
for  other  sources. 
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This  information,  detailed  in  the  accom- 
panying table,  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
petroleum-producing  industry  requires  new 
capital  far  In  excess  of  the  depletion  deduc- 
tion to  carry  on  the  constant  search  for  new 
oil  and  gas  reserves. 

Net  value  of  production  versus  expenditures 
/or  finding,  developing,  and  producing  oil 
arui  gaa 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


IMl 

1053 

1055 

Industry  Income: 
Net  value  oil  pro- 
duced      

|4,862.13« 
465,451 

$.V40!,018 
(Wfl.SOl 

15,884,215 

Net  value  rks  pro- 
duced  

830.324 

Total  nst  value 
production... 

f,  327.  587 

6,061.510 

6, 720.  530 

Iirihistry  expendi- 
tures-exploration 
eosU: 
O«0kHt<cal,  Reo- 
phyaieal,  and  ro- 
kted  profeaalonal 
lervtoM. 

18A,000 

(137.010 
(US0.2S0 
ia(\,7S0 

243,500 

744,630 
705.800 
171,270 

245,  449 

Lease  purchases 

-  sad  rentals 

t>r7  holes.. 

876.530 
040.^10 

OverlMad.. 

206.220 

Total  explora- 
tion oosU 

i.floasNo 

1.055,380 

2.  268. 300 

Developmetit  costs: 
DrlUfng  and  oom- 
pletloaofproduo- 

nif  wells 

Xquipmeot  (tub- 
inR,  tanks,  flow 

value,  etc.) 

Overhead 

l,300,0.'iO 

430.  Mya 

135,  780 

1,680,607 

iK\  001) 
1B8,37H 

2,p07,225 

5.Vt.  210 
2«>5,  040 

Total  develop- 
ment costs.... 

LMMOO 

2.  340.  985 

2.  8.W.  075 

SubtoUl  ex- 
ploration and 
development 
costs 

3,  547.  170 

1,274.140 
242,  14U 

4.  296.  .365 

5,127,46.5 

Operating  costs: 
Oil: 

Direct  ooeU 

Overhead 

1.  392.  576 
3(Xi.  320 

1.098.902 

134.  675 

10.  920 

1,540.002 
337  758 

Total  oil  oper- 
atinc  costs.... 

1.5m.  205 

1,877.850 

Oas: 

Direct  costs , 

Overhead..... 

80.220 

7,7.W 

134.097 
9  387 

Total  Rss  0|>cr- 
atliiR  coslt 

OH: 

TotulopcratlnR 
costs 

Total  eipcntll- 
turcsfor  fl rul- 
ing, (levploi>- 
InK,  unil  pro- 
(lucinR  ' 

96. 07S 
1.  613,  273 

5.100.443 

115.  .195 
1.844.497 

f>.  1  «t.  H«2 

143.484 

2.0-.' 1.334 

7.  148.  T99 

Net  annual  hal- 
aiiw 

+  107.144 

-.79.34:< 

-428  200 

'  IncliKlos  inaiiilcnanrr.  .sii|X'rvl.sii>n.  uiiil  Ki'n<T;il  ovcr- 
lu'iid  hut  pxrluilfS  charges  foi  n-st-iirt-h.  Thi*  costs  ilo  not 
Include  income  tu\es,  iiiiyiiicnt  on  interest  and  pi  iiKii>;il, 
or  return  to  Investors. 

Source:  "Petroleum  and  Xalurul  Ons  In  the  rnited 
Sl;ites— Kel.^tioIl  of  Kconomles  and  Teehnolouic  TrcinK" 
by  C.  C.  Anderson,  Chli'f  retroioiini  Kni;ine<'i,  i:.,S. 
Bureau  of  .Mines,  WiushinKton,  l).C. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclu- 
sion. I  hope  that  those  among  us  who 
rise  up  in  opposition  to  percentage  de- 
pletion will  read  and  digest  these  facts 
and  see  that^the  27  Vi -percent  depletion 
rate  for  oil  and  gas  is  sound  and  fair. 
That  it  has  helped  to  establish  and 
maintain    the    United     States     as     the 

world's  greatest  producer  and  consumer 
of  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  rather  than 
criticize  this  tax  provision,  we  should 
thank  God  we  have  it  and  also  that  we 


have  an  Industry  that  will  risk  $2  for 
every  one  provided  through  depletion  to 
keep  on  looking  for  oil. 


THE  NEW  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt! 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
.  Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  keenly  aware  that  this  session  of 
the  Congress  must  cope  with  problems  of 
the  utmost  gravity,  both  in  our  domestic 
affairs  and  in  the  world  at  large.  There 
have  already  been  introduced.  In  these 
first  few  weeks,  a  great  many  well-con- 
ceived and  imaginative  proposals  to  meet 
the  Nation's  needs  in  such  areas  as'^in- 
employment.  distressed  areas,  and  de- 
fense. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
these  measures.  But  it  is  my  sincere 
conviction  that  a  bill  I  have  introduced 
today,  with  the  support  of  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  deals  with  an  issue  of 
paramount  significance  to  our  own  peo- 
ple and  to  the  prestige  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
would  broaden  the  coverage  of  the  law  to 
include  some  7  million  workers  who  now 
have  no  wage-hour  protection  whatever. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
the  original  wage-hour  law,  pledged  the 
Congress  to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  eliminate  terms  of  employ- 
ment which  are  detrimental  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  wage 
earners. 

That  pledge  has  never  been  redeemed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  might  well  be  argued 
that  the  original  minimum  wage  of  25 
cents  an  hour,  and  the  original  coverage 
of  the  law,  came  closer  to  meeting  its 
objectives  than  the  $1  minimum  and  the 
more  restricted  coverage  of  today. 

While  workers  in  the  higher-paid  in- 
dustries, those  who  are  the  most  skilled 
and  the  most  strongly  organized,  have 
steadily  increased  their  earnings,  mil- 
lions of  their  fellow  citizens  have  been 
limited  to  the  occasional  improvements 
in  the  minimum  wage  voted  by  Congress. 
And  20  million  other  worlcers  do  not  en- 
joy even  this  meager  protection  against 
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legislation,  have  little  Impact  on  %bib 
others.  '< 

In  effect,  we  have  created  a  pemuuient 
depressed  class  tn  our  working  force. ' 
Whereas  one  group  of  American  workers 
enjoys  a  wage  structure  based  on  such 
minimum  rates  as  $2.07  an  hour,  u  In 
meatpacking,  or  $2.01.  as  in  the  paper 
industry,  or  $2.12  as  in  auto,  and  is  pro- 
tected against  rising  prices  by  escalator 
clauses,  and  receives  additional  benefits 
such  as  (>eivsions  and  social  insurance, 
another  group  is  condemned  to  waxes  of 
$1  or  even  less,  and  enjoy  no  auxiliary 
benefits  at  all. 

These  drastic  differences  are  bad 
enough  in  themselves.  What  Is  even 
worse  Is  the  fact  :hat  )1  an  hour  Is  too 
little  to  support  a  minimum  standard 
of  life  in  the  UiiitM  SUtes  today.  I  will 
document  this  point  in  greater  detail 
in  my  later  presentation  to  this  body; 
it  is  enough  at  this  time  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  contemplate  living 
on  an  income  of  $40  a  week  or  less. 

The  improvements  proposed  in  my  blU 
would  deserve  prompt  and  serious  con- 
sideration even  if  they  involved  only  the 
immediate  victims  of  low  wages.  But 
there  is  a  much  broader  application. 

The  economy  bf  our  Nation  is  based 
upon  high  production,  high  employment, 
and  an  ever-expanding  national  prod- 
uct. These,  in  turn,  require  a  high  level 
of  consumer  purchasing  power.  And 
that  means  an  adequate  minimum  in- 
come for  all  Americans,  not  Just  a  ^- 
vored  majority. 

Consider  the  developments  of  the  last 
few  months,  during  which  we  have  been 
recovering  from  last  year's  recession. 

At  first,  all  the  economic  Indicators 
were  pointing  upward.  There  was  wide- 
spread optimism.  The  upturn  appeared 
to  be  brisk.  But  then  it  began  to  slow 
down.  Unemployment,  after  a  brief  de- 
cline, is  again  on  the  rise.  The  next 
monthly  figure  will  almost  surely  exceed 
5  million. 

Why  is  this  so?  Obviously  it  is  not  be- 
cause we  have  produced  too  much  for  our 
needs;  it  is  because  so  many  millions  of 
Americans  can  afford  no  more  than  the 
basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  not  enough  of  these. 

Therefore,  the  plight  of  these  unfortu- 
nate Americans — these  forgotten  people, 
who  year  after  year  have  failed  to  share 
in  our  national  progress — is  not  only  a 
challenge  to  our  conscience,  but  a  threat 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  us  all. 

Yet  I  do  not  want  to  pass  over  the 
moral  side  of  this  issue  too  lightly.  We 
properly  take  pride  that  the  United 
States  is  the  leader  and  the  showcase  of 
the  free  world.  Our  most  powerful  an- 
swer to  commimism.  among  the  under- 
developed peoples,  is  our  own  way  of 


low  pay  and  long  hours  of  work 
In  the  last  3  years  alqne,  the  typical    life— the  fact  that  our  free  society' has 

auto,     also  produced  the  highest  living  stand- 


worker  in  such  industries  as  steel 
coal  mining,  and  electrical  equipment 
has  gained  36  cents  an  hour  in  wages. 
Yet  the  legal  minimum  has  remained 
at  $1. 

Let  me  note  in  passing  that  repeated 
studies  have  shown  that  wage  move- 
ments among  the  higher-paid  and  lower- 
paid  workers  are  largely  independent. 
The  gains  by  the  higher  paid  do  not 
pull  up  the  less  fortunate;  and  increases 
among  the  lower  paid,  brought  about  by 


ard  in  the  world. 

While  we  have  in  our  own  midst  a  de- 
pressed class  numbering  millions,  whose 
members  cannot  hope  to  maintain  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living,  our  cause  is  im- 
measurably weakened. 

There  are  privileged  classes  In  the 
poorest  of  nations.  Those  in  India  and 
Africa  whose  need  is  for  the  barest  ne- 
cessities of  life  do  not  care  how  we  treat 
our    prosperous   citizens.    We   will    be 
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judged   by   our   concern   for   the   least 
among  us. 

Let  me  explain  in  general  terms  how 
my  bill  proposes  to  meet  these  problems. 
First,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  propose  to 
jnrrca'^e  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25. 
This  is  surely  a  modest  figure;  it  is  bare- 
ly more  than  half  the  average  earnings 
of  industrial  workers  as  a  whole,  mclud- 
iHK  the  lowest-paid  group. 

Second,  we  propose  to  include  some 
7  million  additional  workers  under 
the  laws  protection — 7  million  out  of  the 
20  million  presently  excluded. 

I  shall  submit  at  a  later  time  an  esti- 
mate of  the  numbers  who  would  be  af- 
fected in  various  types  of  businesses. 
The  largest  single  group — more  than 
half — are  in  the  retail  and  service  trades. 
Let  me  say  cateRorically  that  my  bill 
will  not  impose  a  burden  on  the  small 
merchant — the  corner  grocei-y.  the 
strictly  local  c.'^tabli.'^hment.  The  bill 
specifically  excludes  enterprises  owned 
and  operated  by  members  of  the  same 
immediate  family.  And  it  excludes  all 
others  with  gross  sales  of  less  than  $500,- 
000  a  year. 

In  other  words,  it  excludes  97  percent 
of  the  Nation's  retail  businesses.  But 
the  remaining  3  percent  employ  one- 
third  of  the  retail  workers. 

These  are  the  giant  chains  that  are 
best  able  to  meet  tlie  modest  terms  of 
this  bill — a  $1  25  minimum,  a  basic  40- 
hour  week.  And  in  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  cite  an  interesting  statistic. 
A  study  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  1954  found  that  in  these  large 
chains — these  with  11  or  more  stores — 
wages  often  were  worse  than  in  the 
neighborhood  shops. 

The  proportion  of  workers  earning 
less  than  $1  an  hour  was  highest  in  the 
big  chains— the  very  operations  that  can 
afford  to  pay.  nnd  that  give  the  small 
merchant  his  most  severe  competition. 

Clearly,  then,  my  bill  not  only  ex- 
cludes the  small  merchant;  it  would  ac- 
tually help  him  by  forcing  his  giant 
rivals  to  meet  fair  wa^e  standards. 

The  same  is  true  in  other  categories 
I  propose  to  include  under  the  act. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  bill  itself,  and 
will  be  explained  in  detail  in  my  later 
di.scussion. 

I  also  want  to  anticipate  an  argument 
that  will  be  raised  against  this  meas- 
ure— that  it  is  irflationai-y.  There  is  no 
basis  for  such  a  fear. 

The  last  two  times  the  Congress  has 
Increased  the  minimum  wage,  it  has  in- 
structed the  Depaitment  of  Labor  to 
study  the  effects  of  the  increase.  These 
studies — one  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration— were  in  general  agree- 
ment. They  found  that  the  impact  of 
a  higher  minimum  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  lowest  paid;  that  it  had 

no  significant  effect  on  prices;  that  it 
had  no  harmful  effect  on  employment  or 
business  solvency. 

Another  study,  contained  in  a  staff  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor, found  that  the  full  application  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  retail 
business,  even  if  the  cost  were  wholly 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  would 
amount  to  an  Increase  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 


Even  this  brief  summary,  which  has 
covered  only  a  few  of  the  major  benefits 
involved,  is  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to 
demonstrate  that  this  bill  helps  every- 
one, hurts  no  one.  and  is  urgently  neces- 
sary to  the  future  welfare  of  America. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  sep- 
arate bill  is  being  introduced  covering 
agricultural  employment  and  it  is  hoped 
that  simultaneous  consideration  will  be 
given  to  this  most  important  problem. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Morse  are  introduc- 
ing a  similar  measure  in  the  other  body. 
In  view  of  the  lengthy  hearings  al- 
ready held  on  this  matter,  it  is  my  hope 
and  belief  that,  without  ignoring  the  im- 
portance of  full  consideration,  hearings 
may  t>e  held  to  the  minimum  and  action 
achieved  at  an  early  date. 

I  now  introduce  into  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  its  provisions. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for 
employees  of  large  enterprises  encaged  In 
retail    trade   or   service  and   of  other   em- 
ployers    engaged     in     activities     affecting 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
under   the  Act  to  »1.25  an  hour,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprcsentatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1959." 

FINDINGS     AND     DECLAEATION     OF     POUCT 

Sfc.  2  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Si.indards  Act  of  1936.  as  amended  (hereln- 
afUr  rtferred  to  as  the  "Act"),  is  amended 
by  i.nsertir.g  after  subsection  (a)  a  new  sub- 
section (b) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
existence.  In  retail  trade  or  service  and  other 
industries  engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commerce,  of  labor  conditions  detrimental  to 
the  maintejiance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  neccELary  for  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  workers,  has  the  ef- 
fects set  forth  in  subsection   (a)." 

(ta)  Scciion  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  re-lettering  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c). 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (J)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act.  defining  the  term  "produced,"  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  Produced'  means  produced,  manu- 
factured, mined,  handled,  or  in  any  other 
manner  wo.ked  on  in  any  State;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  an  employee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  if  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed in  producing,  manufacturing,  mining, 
handling,  transporting,  or  In  any  manner 
working  on  tuch  goods,  or  in  any  process  or 
occupation  necessary  to  the  production 
thereof  in  any  State." 

(b)  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act.  defining  the  term  "wage."  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(m)  'Wage'  paid  to  any  employee  includes 
the  reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the 

Secretary,  to  the  employer,  of  furnishing 
such  employee  with  board,  lodging,  or  other 
facilities,  if  such  board,  lodging,  or  other 
facilities  are  customarily  furnished  by  such 
employer  to  his  employees.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  determine  the  fair  value  of 
such  facilities  for  defined  classes  of  em- 
ployees and  in  defined  areas,  based  on  aver- 
age value  to  the  employer  or  to  groups  of 
employers  similarly  situated,  or  average 
value  to  groups  of  employees,  or  other  ap- 
propriate measures  of  fair  value.  Such  eval- 
uations,   where    applicable    and    pertinent. 


shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  actual  measure  of 
cost  in  determining  the  wage  paid  to  any 
employee." 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"(p)  'American  vessel'  includes  any  vessel 
which  is  defined  as  a  'vessel  of  the  United 
States'  in  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 9,  or  which  is  documented  or  num- 
bered under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 

"(q)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor; 

"  ( r )  'Enterprise'  means  the  related  activi- 
ties performed  (either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  unified  operation  or  common  con- 
trol or  otherwise)  by  any  person  for  a  com- 
mon business  purpose  of  providing  goods  or 
services,  or  the  products  thereof,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them,  to  others,  and  includes  all 
such  activities  whether  performed  in  one  or 
more  establishments  or  by  one  or  more  cor- 
porate or  other  organizational  units; 

"(s)  'Activity  affecting  commerce'  In- 
cludes any  activity  in  commerce,  necessary 
to  commerce,  or  competing  with  any  activity 
in  commerce,  or  where  the  payment  of 
wa-^es  at  rates  below  those  prescribed  by 
the  Act,  or  the  employment  of  child  labor 
prohibited  by  this  Act,  burdens  or  obstructs 
or  tends  to  burden  or  obstruct  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce; 

"(t)  'Employer  engaged  in  an  activity  af- 
fecting commerce'  means  an  employer  in  any 
of  the  following  categories  who  is  engaged 
in  any  activity  affecting  commerce: 

"(1)  any  enterprise  where  such  employer 
has  one  or  more  retail  establishments  if  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  enter- 
prise is  not  less  than  $500,000  or  if  the 
sales  of  such  enterprise  for  resale  or  to  cus- 
tomers who  are  engaged  in  a  mining,  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  commercial,  or 
communications  business  amount  to  at  least 
$50,000  annually; 

"1 2)  any  enterprise  where  such  employer 
has  one  or  more  service  establishments  if 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  Is  not  less  than  $500,000  or  if  the 
sales  of  such  enterprise  to  customers  who 
are  engaged  in  a  mining,  manufacturing, 
transpDrtation,  commercial,  or  communica- 
tions business  amount  to  at  least  $50,000 
annually: 

"(3)  any  enterprise  where  such  employer 
has  one  or  more  establishments  engaged  in 
laundering,  cleaning  or  repairing  clothes  or 
fabrics  if  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
of  such  enterprise  Is  not  less  than  $250,000 
or  if  the  sales  of  such  enterprise  to  cus- 
tomers who  are  ens'aged  in  a  mining,  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  commercial,  or 
communications  business  amount  to  at  least 
15  per  centum  of  the  gross  volume  of  sales 
of  such  enterprise; 

"(4)  any  enterprise  where  such  employer 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  operf.ting  a 
street,  suburban,  or  interurban  electric  rail- 
way, trolley,  or  mot-orbus  carrier; 

"(5)  any  enterprise  where  such  employer 
Is  engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  taxi- 
cabs  if  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of 
such  enterprise  is  not  less  than  $500,000; 

"(6)  any  enterprise  where  such  employer 
Is  engaged  in  the  business  of  construction  or 
reconstruction,  or  both,  if  the  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  of  such  enterprise  is  not  less 

than  $50,000;  or 

"(7)  any  enterprise  where  such  employer 
has  one  or  more  employees  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
of  such  enterprise  is  not  less  than  $50,000: 
"Provided,  That  'employer  engaged  In  an  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce"  shall  not  include 
any  retail  or  service  enterprise  in  which  the 
only  employees  are  the  owner  of  such  enter- 
prise and  persons  standing  in  the  relation- 
ship of  parent,  spouse,  or  child  of  such 
owner." 
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■FBCZAX.  nniUSntT  committees  won  PUEBTO  RICO 
AND    THK    vnuiIN    IStAITDS 

Sbc.  4.  SulMectlon  (a)  of  section  S  of  such 
Act  Ifl  amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"(a)  Hie  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  aa  soon 
aa  practicable  appoint  a  special  Industry 
conunlttee  to  recommend  the  minimum  rate 
or  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  under  section  6 
to  employees  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  or  employed 
by  an  employer  engaged  In  an  activity  affect- 
ing commerce,  or  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
separate  Industry  committees  to  recommend 
the  minimum  rate  or  rates  of  wages  to  be 
paid  under  section  0  to  employees  therein 
engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  or  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer engaged  In  an  activity  affecting  com- 
merce In  particular  Industries.  An  Industry 
committee  app>olnted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  composed  of  residents  of  such  Island 
or  Islands  where  the  employees  with  respect 
to  whom  such  committee  was  appointed  are 
employed  and  residents  of  the  United  States 
outside  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. In  determining  the  minimum  rate  or 
rates  of  wages  to  be  paid,  and  In  determining 
classlflcatlons,  such  industry  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8." 

MINIMUM    WAGES 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of 
such  Act  la  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  "for  commerce"  and  before  the  words 
"wages  at"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
every  employer  engaged  In  an  activity  affect- 
ing commerce  shall  pay  to  each  of  his  em- 
ployees". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  figure  "$1.00"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "11.25". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)    The  provisions  of  paragraph   (1)    of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  super- 
seded In  the  case  of  any  employee  In  Puerto 
Rico    or    the    Virgin    Islands    or     American 
Samoa  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  or  employed 
by  an  employer  engaged  In  an  activity  af- 
fecting commerce  only  for  so  long  as  and 
Insofar   as   such   employee   Is   covered   by   a 
wage    order    heretofore    or    hereafter    Issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursu  mt  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  special  Industry  committee  ap- 
pointed  pursuant   to   section   5:     Provided, 
That   every   such    employee    In   Puerto   Rico 
or    the    Virgin    Islands   or    American    S.imoa 
shall,    on    and    after    the    effective    date    of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1959,  be  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  any  wage  order  theretofore  in 
effect.    Increased    by    the    same    number    of 
cents  per  hour  by  which  the  minimum  wage 
rate   prescribed   in   paragraph    (1)    of   sub- 
section   (a)    pursuant  to  such  amendments 
exceeds  the  rate  theretofore  in  effect  under 
such  paragraph:  Provided  further.  That  such 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  shall  be  in  ef- 
fect only  for  so  long  as  and  insofar  as  such 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  has  not  been 
superseded  by  •  wage  order  fixing  a  higher 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  (but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a) )  hereafter  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  recoznmendatlona  of  an  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  section  5." 

MAZnrUM   HOURS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)'  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  la  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
word*  "for  commerce"  and  before  the  words 
"for  a  workweek"  a  cozmna  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  no  employer  engaged  In  an  activ- 
ity affecting  commerce  ahall  employ  any  o* 
i\-~   employees". 


(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (3) 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) 
thereof. 

WAGE    ORDERS    IN    PUCHTO   RICO    AND   THE   VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Ssc.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"for  commerce"  and  before  the  words  "Is  to 
reach"  In  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"or  in  an  activity  affecting  commerce";  and 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "for  comme'i-e" 
and  before  the  words  "in  any  such  industry" 
in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  the  follow- 
ing:  "or  in  an  activity  affecting  commerce". 

CHILD   LABOR    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
ppriod  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
ilcu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  no  employer  ergnsrcd  in  an  nctl;  ity 
affecting  commerce  shall  employ  any  op- 
pressive child  labor." 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  9.    (a)    Subsection    (a)    of  section    13 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)   The   provisions   of   sections  6   and  7 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  (1)  any  em- 
ployee  employed    in    a    bona    flde    executive, 
administrative,  or  professional  cap.\clty.  or 
in  the  capacity  of  outside  salesman  (as  such 
terms  are  defined  and  delimited  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary);  or  (2)  any  empioyee 
employed  by  an  establishment  which  quali- 
fies  as   an   exempt   retail   establishment  by 
reason    of    not   being   Included   in   subpara- 
graph (1)  of  paragraph  (t)  of  section  3.  not- 
withstanding that  such  establishment  makes 
or  processes  at  the  retail  establishment  the 
goods  that  it  sells:  Provided.  That  more  than 
86  per  centum  of  such  establishment's  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  g'.K>ds  so  made 
or   processed    Is   made   within   the   State    In 
which  the  establishment  is  located:   or   (3) 
any  employee  employed  in  the  catching,  tak- 
ing,  harvesting,   cultivating,  or   farming   of 
any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  Crustacea,  sponges, 
seaweeds,  or  other  aquatic  forms  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  including  the  going  to  and 
returning  from  work  and   loading  and  un- 
loading when  performed  by  any  such  em- 
ployee; or  (4)  any  employee  employed  in  ag- 
riculture or  in  connection  with  the  operation 
or  m.ilntenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs, 
or    waterways,    not    owned    or    operated    for 
profit,    or   operated   on   a   share-crop    basl.s, 
and   which   are   used   exclusively   for  sxipply 
and   storing   of   water   for   agricultural   pur- 
poses; or  (5)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that 
such  employee  is  exempted  by  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  section 
14;  or  (6)   any  switchboard  operator  who  Is 
providing  telephone  service  through  a  tele- 
phone switchboard  located  in  such  operator's 
home;  or  (7)  any  individual  employed  with- 
in the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary),    engaged   in    handling,    packing, 
storing,   ginninn.  compressing,   pasteurizing, 
drying,    preparing    in    their   raw   or    natural 
state,  or  canning  of  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodities  for  market,  or  In  making 
cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy  products;  or 
(8)  any  employee  or  proprietor  in  an  estab- 
lishment which  qualifies  as  an  exempt  retail 
or  service  establishment   by  reason  of  not 
being  included  In  subparagraph  (1)   or  (2) 
of   paragraph    (t)    of   section   3   engaged   in 
handling  telegraphic  messages  for  the  public 
under   an  agency   or  contract  arrangement 
With  a  telegraph  company  where  the  tele- 
graph message  revenue  of  such  agency  does 
not  exceed  $600  a  month;   or   (9)    any  em- 
ployee  employed   as   a   seaman   on   a   vessel 
other  than  an  American  vessel." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)   The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect   to    (1)    any  employee  of 


an  express  company,  sleeping  car  company, 
refrigerator  car  company,  or  carrier  by  rail- 
road, subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  or  (2)  xny  em- 
ployee of  a  carrier  by  air  sxibject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act; 
or  (3)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that  such 
employee  is  exempted  under  the  proTislona 
of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section;  or  (4)  any 
employee  employed  as  an  outside  buyer  of 
poultry,  eggs,  cream,  or  milk,  in  their  raw 
or  natural  state." 

(CI  Subsection  (c)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ci  Tlic  provisions  of  section  12,  relating 
to  child  iabt'r.  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  employee  employed  in  agriculture 
who  Is  exempt  under  clause  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  if  such  employee  U 
employed  outside  of  school  hours  for  the 
school  district  where  such  employee  is  living 
while  so  employed,  or  to  any  employee  em- 
ployed as  an  mHor  or  performer  in  motion 
pictures  or  theatrical  productions,  or  In  ra- 
dio or  television  productions." 

(di  Subsection  (d)  of  secMon  13  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  6,  7,  and 
12  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  engaged 
in  the  delivery  of  newspapers  to  consumer* 
at  their  residences:  Provided.  That  section  12 
shall  nut  apply  to  any  employee  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  newspapers  to 
con-sumers  when  such  employee  is  employed 
outside  of  school  hours  for  the  school  dis- 
trict where  such  employee  is  living  while  to* 
is  so  employed,  and  such  employee  is  alzteea 
years  of  ns^e  or  over." 

(e)  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection   (g)    to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  For  purjxjses  of  the  application  of 
sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act  to  any  employee 
employed  as  a  seaman  on  an  American  ve»- 
sel.  such  employee  shall  be  paid  not  less  than 
the  rate  which  will  provide  to  such  em- 
ployee, for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage 
payment,  wages  equal  to  comnen.sntlon  at 
the  minimum  hourly  rate  prescribed  in  para- 
graph ( 1 1  of  su Section  (a)  of  section  6.  or 
the  overtime  cumpencation  rate  prescribed 
In  subsection  (a)  of  section  7.  or  both,  as 
m-.y  be  appropriate,  for  all  hours  during 
such  period  when  he  was  actually  on  duty 
(not  Including  off-duty  periods  within  such 
periods  which  are  provided  pursuant  to  the 
employment  agreement  or  periods  aboard 
ship  when  the  employee  was  not,  at  the  di- 
rection of  a  superior  officer,  either  perform- 
ing other  work  or  standing  by ) ." 

PROiiiBrrnD  acts:  pp.im\  facie  evioencs 
Sec.  10.  Section  15  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  aiUling  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  aub- 
Bection  (c).  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  I..nbor  Standards  Amendments  of  1959. 
it  sh.Tll  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  en- 
gaged In  an  activity  affecting  commerce  to 
perform  any  act  prohibited  by,  or  omit  to 
perfcjrm  any  act  required  by,  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section" 

EmcrrvE  dati 
Sec  11.  Tills  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

Section-bt-Section  Analt.sts  or  PRorosED 
Fair  Labor  Standards  AHrNDMENTS  or  1959 
The  proposed  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1959  is  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employeet  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged  In 
activities  affecting  Interstate  commerce,  and 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  for  employee* 
under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hoiir. 

section    1 SHORT  TTTIJi 

This  section  contains  the  title  of  the  bill, 
"Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1959." 
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section   S riNDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF 

POLICT 

Section  2  amends  section  2  of  the  Fair 
Labor  SUndards  Act  of  1Q38.  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "act")  by 
adding  to  this  section  a  new  subsection  (b) 
containing  an  additional  congressional  find- 
ing setting  forth  the  need.  In  retail  trade  and 
service  and  other  industries  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  of  eliminating  labor  con- 
ditions detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
fur  health,  efllciency  and  general  well-being 
of  workers.  The  present  subsection  (b)  of 
section  2  of  the  act  would  be  relettered  t<a 
subsection  (c). 

section    3 DETINTnONS 

Section  3  amends  two  of  the  definitions 
presently  included  In  section  3  of  the  act 
and  adds  to  this  section  of  the  act  defini- 
tions of  a  number  of  new  terms  used  In  the 

bill. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  paragraph  (J)  of 
section  3.  defining  the  term  "produced" 
Under  the  present  language  of  this  para- 
graph, which  was  adopted  in  the  1C49 
amendments  to  the  act,  employees  are 
deemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  If.  among  other  things,  they 
are  employed  In  'any  closely  related  process 
or  occupation  directly  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction" of  Roods.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  employees  would  be  deemed  to 
be  engaged  In  the  production  of  goods  if 
they  are  employed  In  "any  process  or  occu- 
pation necessary  to  the-productlon"  of  goods. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  paragraph  (m)  of 
section  3  of  the  act.  defining  the  term 
"wage."  by  adding  to  this  definition  stand- 
ards to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  de- 
termine the  fair  value  of  board,  lodging  or 
other  facilities  customarily  furnished  by  an 
employer  to  his  employees.  Such  deter- 
minations could  be  for  defined  classes  of 
employees  and  In  defined  areas  and  could  be 
based  on  the  avernge  value  to  the  employer 
or  groups  of  employers  similarly  situated 
of  furnishing  to  employees  the  facilities  In 
question  or  the  average  value  of  such  facili- 
ties to  groups  of  employees,  or  on  other 
appropriate  measures  of  fair  value.  It  is 
specified  that  such  evaluations,  where  ap- 
plicable and  pertinent,  shall  be  used  in  lieu 
of  actual  measure  of  cost  in  determining 
the  wage  paid  to  any  employee  for  purposes 
of  the  act. 

Subsection  (c)  adds  eight  new  definitions 
to  section  3  of  the  act: 

A  new  paragraph  (p)  would  define  "Amer- 
ican vessel."  as  used  in  the  act.  as  including 
any  vessel  which  Is  defined  as  a  "vessel  of 
the  United  States"  in  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  section  9.  or  which  Is  documented  or 
numbered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

Paragraph  (q)  specifies  that  "Secretary." 
as   used   In   the   act,   means  the  Secretary  of 

Labor  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor; 

Paragraph  (r)  defines  the  term  "enter- 
prise." ThU  term  Is  used  in  connection 
with  extension  of  the  minimum  wage,  over- 
time and  child  labor  provisions  to  seven 
types  of  large  enterprises  on  an  employer 
basis,  as  set  forth  in  the  discussion  of  the 
proposed  new  paragraph  (w)  below.  The 
term  is  defined  as  meaning  related  activi- 
ties performed  either  directly  or  through 
unified  operation  or  common  control  or 
otherwise,  for  a  common  business  purpose  of 
providing  goods  or  services,  or  the  products 
thereof,  or  a  combination  of  them,  to  other*. 
and  Includes  all  such  activlUe*,  whether  per- 
formed In  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  tM-  more  corporate  or  other  organiza- 
tional units.  Under  this  definition,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  seven  specified  types  of  enter- 
prises as  employers  of  employees  under  the 
act  are  to  be  Tlewed  aa  a  whole  in  deter- 
mining whether  any  such  enterprise  la  en- 


gaged In  activities  which  bring  its  employees 
within  the  scope  of  the  act; 

Paragraphs  (s)  and  (t)  define  the  terms 
"actively  affecting  commerce"  and  "employer 
engaged  In  an  activity  affecting  commerce." 
Under  these  definitions,  an  employee  who  Is 
not  technically  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  will 
nevertheless  be  covered  If  ( 1 )  he  Is  employed 
by  any  one  of  seven  types  of  enterprises  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (t).  and  (2)  such  enter- 
prise is  engaged  in  an  activity  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  as  defined  In  paragraph  (s). 
Paragraph  (s)  defines  the  term  "activity 
affecting  commerce"  as  including  any  activity 
in  commerce,  necessary  to  commerce,  or  com- 
peting with  any  activity  in  commerce,  or 
where  the  payment  of  wages  at  rates  below 
those  prescribed  by  the  act.  or  the  employ- 
ment of  oppressive  child  labor  prohibited  by 
the  act.  burdens  or  obstructs  or  tends  to 
burden  or  obstruct  commerce  or  the  free  flow 
Of  commerce.  This  definition  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  and  Is  Intended  to  provide  cover- 
age substantially  similar  to  that  provided 
under  "affecting  commerce"  definitions  used 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  and  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Art  of  1947,  as  amended.  Paragraph 
(t),  which  defines  the  term  "employer  en- 
ga<Ted  in  an  activity  affecting  commerce" 
specifies  seven  types  of  establishments  to 
whose  employees  coverage  under  the  act 
would  be  extended  by  the  bill.  Under  this 
paragraph  coverage  is  extended  on  an  enter- 
prise basis  If  the  employer  Is  engaged  In  an 
activity  affecting  commerce.  This  contrasts 
with  the  present  tests  of  coverage  which  are 
on  an  employee  basis  and  provide  coverage 
only  if  the  individual  employee  Is  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce. 

The  term  "employer  engaged  in  an  activity 
affpctlng  commerce"  includes  seven  tj-pes  of 
larRc  enterprises  whose  sales  exceed  certain 
specified  amounts,  based  for  the  most  part  on 
current  Jurlrdictlonal  standards  being  ap- 
plied by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
In  determining  whether  assertion  of  Board 
Jurisdiction  in  specific  cases  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended.  The  employees  of  such  enter- 
prises will  be  covered  if  the  employer  Is  en- 
gaged In  an  activity  affecting  commerce. 
These  seven  types  of  large  enterprises  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer  has 
one  or  more  retail  establishments  If  the  an- 
nual gross  sales  of  such  enterprise  as  a  whole 
are  not  less  than  $500,000  or  If  the  sales  of 
such  enterprise  for  resale  or  to  customers 
engaged  In  a  mining,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, commercial,  or  communications 
business  amount  to  at  least  $50,000  annually. 

2.  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer  has 
one  or  more  service  establishments  If  the  an- 
nual groes  sales  of  such  enterprise  as  a  whole 
are  not  less  than  $500,000  or  If  the  sales  of 
such  enterprise  to  customers  engaged  In  a 
mining,  manufacturing,  transportation,  com- 
mercial, or  communications  business  amount 
to  at  least  $50,000  annually. 

3.  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer  has 
one  or  more  establishments  engaged  In 
laundering,  cleaning,  or  repairing  clothes  or 
fabrics.  If  the  annual  gross  sales  of  such  en- 
terprise as  a  whole  are  not  less  than  $250,000, 
or  If  the  sales  of  such  enterprise  to  cus- 
tomers engaged  In  a  mining,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  commercial,  or  communica- 
tions business  amount  to  at  least  IS  percent 
Of  the  gross  sales  of  the  enterprise. 

4.  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer  is 
engaged  In  the  business  of  operating  a 
street,  subiirban,  or  interurban  transit 
system. 

6.  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  taxis  if 
the  annual  gross  business  of  such  enterprise 
aa  a  whole  U  not  less  than  $500,000. 


6.  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer  Is 
engaged  in  the  building  and  construction 
Industry  if  the  annual  gross  business  of  such 
enterprise  as  a  whole  is  not  less  than  $50,000. 

7.  Any  enterprise  where  the  employer  has 
one  or  more  employees  engaged  In  commerce 
or  in  the  prodtiction  of  goods  for  commerce 
If  the  annual  gross  business  of  such  enter- 
prise as  a  whole  is  not  less  than  $50,000. 

A  proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (w) 
specifies  that  so-called  mom  and  pop  shops 
are  not  to  be  covered.  The  term  "employer 
engaged  in  an  activity  affecting  commerce" 
specifically  excludes  any  retail  or  service  en- 
terprise In  which  the  only  emplojrees  are 
the  owner  of  such  enterprise  and  a  parent, 
spouse  or  child  of  such  owner. 

SECTION  4 special  INDUSTRY  COMMrTTEES  FOB 

PUERTO    RICO    AND    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

This  section  makes  changes  In  section  5  of 
the  act.  relating  to  the  appointment  of  In- 
dustry committees  to  recommend  the  mini- 
mum rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  under  sec- 
tion 6  to  employees  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  so  as  to  give  such  committees 
Jurisdiction  over  employees  employed  by  any 
employer  engaged  In  an  activity  affecting 
commerce,  as  well  as  over  employees  engaged 
In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce.  Under  the  terms  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  6  of  the  act,  the  same 
procedures  which  are  applicable  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Industry  committees  and  the 
issuance  of  minimum  wage  orders  for  em- 
ployees in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  applicable  to  employees  in  American 
Samoa. 

SECTION  5 — MINIMUM  WAGES 

Subsection  (a)  amends  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  of  the  act  to  make  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  apply  not  only  to  every  em- 
ployee engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  but  also  to 
every  employee  of  every  employer  engaged 
in  an  activity  affecting  commerce,  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (w)  of  section  3  of  the 
act,  as  amended.  Certain  exemptions  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  for  In  section  13  of  the 
act,  as  amended,  but  heretofore  exempt  em- 
ployees will  be  entitled  to  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  6  of  the  act  as 
amended.  If  they  are  engaged  In  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
unless  such  employees  are  specifically  exempt 
from  the  application  of  such  section  under 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (d),  or 
(f )  of  section  13  of  such  act,  as  amended. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the  act  by 
raising  the  minim lun  wage  under  the  act 
from  $1  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

Subsection   (c)    amends  subsection   (c)    of 
section  6  of  the  act,  applicable  to  the  is- 
suance   of    wage    orders    for    employees    In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  so  that  wage  orders  may  be  is- 
sued not  only  with  respect  to  any  such  em- 
ployees Who  are  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  but 
also    with    resi>ect    to    any    such    employees 
who  are  employed  by  an  employer  engaged 
In  an   activity  affecting  commerce.     A  pro- 
viso Is  Included  In  this  section  which  speci- 
fies that  the  minimum  wage  rates  applica- 
ble to  any  employee  covered  by  a  wage  order 
heretofore  In  effect  for  employees  In  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  or  American  Samoa 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  same  number  of 
cents  f>er  hour  as  the  minimum  wage  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph   (1)    of  subsection   (a) 
of  section  6  is  increased  by  the  bill.     Such 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates,  If  less  than 
the  rate  prescribed  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (a)   as  amended,  are  to  be  In  effect 
only  for  so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  mini- 
mum wage  rate  or  rates  are  not  superseded 
by  a  subsequent  wage  order  issued  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  5  and  8,  as  amended, 
fixing  a  higher  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates, 
not  in  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a). 
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SubMctlon  (a)  amends  iub«ectlon  (a)  of 
Mctlon  7  to  nuJtc  the  nuudmiim  hours  pro- 
vision  oC  the  set  apply  not  only  to  non- 
exempt  employees  engaged  in  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  but 
also  to  non-exempt  employees  employed  by 
any  employer  engaged  In  an  activity  affect- 
ing commerce.  Certain  exemptions  continue 
to  be  provided  for  In  section  13  of  the  act. 
as  amended,  but  heretofore  exempt  em- 
ployees will  be  entitled  to  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  7  of  the  act  If  they 
are  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce  unless  such 
employees  are  spwcincally  exempt  from  the 
application  of  such  section  under  the  pro- 
vision of  subsections  (a),  (b),  (d),  or  (f) 
of  section  13  of  the  act.  as  amended. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  subsection  (b)  of 
section  7  of  the  act  by  striking  from  this 
subsection  the  so-called  "seasonal  Indus- 
try" exemption  contained  In  clause  3  of 
this  subsection. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  7  by  strik- 
ing out  the  maximum  hours  exemptions  ap- 
plicable to  employees  engaged  In  certain 
specified  agricultural  handling  and  process- 
ing occupations  contained  In  subsection 
(c)  of  such  section. 

SCCnOIf    7 WAGZ   OROBRS   IN    PUEUTO    EICO    AND 

THI    ViaciN    ISLANDS      • 

This  section  amends  section  8  of  the  act 
BO  that  wage  orders  Issued  under  the  act 
with  respect  to  employees  In  Puerto  Rico. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  American  Samoa  shall 
apply  not  only  to  employees  In  such  Islands 
who  are  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  but  also  to 
any  such  employees  who  are  employed  by 
an  employer  engaged  In  an  activity  affecting 
commerce. 

SECTION     8 CHILD-LABOR    PROVISIONS 

This  section  amends  subsection  (c)  of 
section  la  of  the  act  by  providing  that  the 
child-labor  provisions  shall  not  only  npply 
to  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  but  also 
to  employers  engaged  In  activity  affecting 
commerce.  Certain  exemptions  continue  to 
be  provided  for  In  section  13  of  the  act,  as 
amended,  but  child  labor  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  permitted  will  be  prohibited  un- 
der section  12,  if  the  employer  la  engaged 
in  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  unless  such  child  labor  Is 
specifically  exempt  from  such  section  under 
the  provisions  of  subse-tlon  (c),  (d),  or  (f) 
of  section  13  of  such  act,  as  amended. 

SECTION     • l.lEr.IPTIONS 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
rewrite  and  make  the  .ollowln;!;  changes  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b  of  section  13  of  the 
act; 

(a)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemptions  for  employros  employed  In  a  lo- 
cal retailing  capacity,  presently  contained  In 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  have  been  elim- 
inated. The  present  eiiemptlons  for  execu- 
tive, administrative,  and  professional  em- 
ployees and  for  outside  salesmen,  however, 
are  retained. 

(b)  Clauses  (2)  £..id  (3)  containing  min- 
imum wage  and  overtime  exemptions  appli- 
cable to  employees  of  retail,  service  and 
laundry,  cleaning  and  repairing  enterprises 
have  been  eliminated.  The  new  coverage 
provisions  specify  the  types  of  retail  service 
and  laundry,  cleaning,  and  repairing  enter- 
prises that  would  be  covered  by  the  bill. 

(c)  Clause  (5)  has  been  amended  to  ellm- 
li'.ate  the  present  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time exemptions  for  employees  engaged  In 
packing  or  other  processing  of  fish  or  sea- 
food products.  Pishing  and  other  occupa- 
tions which  precede  packing  and  processing 
of  such  products  would,  however,  continue 
to  be  exempt. 


(d)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtlm*  crx- 
emptions  for  employees  of  weekly,  aeml- 
weeUy,  and  dally  newspapers  contained  in 
clause  (8)   have  l>een  eliminated. 

(e)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions for  employees  of  street,  suburban, 
and  interurban  transit  systems  contained  In 
clause  (0)  have  been  eliminated.  The  new 
coverage  provisions  specify  the  types  of  en- 
terprises engaged  In  the  business  of  operat- 
ing any  such  system  that  would  be  covered 
by  the  bill. 

(f )  Although  overtime  exemptions  for  em- 
ployees engaged  in  certain  agricultural  proc- 
essing occupations  have  been  eliminated,  as 
explained  In  the  discussion  of  section  6  of 
the  bill,  supra,  existing  exemptions  from  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  specified  agricultural  processing 
operations  In  the  area  of  production  con- 
tained In  clause  (10)   have  been  retained. 

(g)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions applicable  to  certain  telephone 
switchboard  operators  under  clause  (11) 
have  been  amended  to  apply  only  where  the 
operator  Is  providing  telephone  service 
through  a  telephone  switchboard  located  In 
the  operator's  home. 

(h)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions for  employees  of  employers  engaged 
In  the  business  of  operating  taxlcabs  con- 
tained in  clause  (12)  have  been  eliminated. 
The  new  coverage  provisions  specify  the  types 
of  enterprises  engaged  in  the  business  of  op- 
erating taxis  that  would  be  covered  by  the 
bill. 

(I)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions applicable  under  clause  (14)  to 
employees  employed  as  seamexi  have  been 
amended  to  apply  only  to  seamen  employed 
on  vessels  other  than  American  ves.-.els.  A 
new  subsection  (g)  Is  added  to  section  13  of 
the  act,  specifying  the  manner  In  which  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provl.slons  are 
to  be  applicable  to  employees  employed  as 
seamen  on  American  vessels. 

(J)  The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions applicable  under  clause  (15)  to  em- 
ployees of  sawmills  employing  12  or  fewer 
employees  have  been  eliminated. 

(it)  The  overtime  exemptions  applicable  to 
pipeline  and  trucking  employees  under  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  13  have  been 
eliminated. 

(1)  The  overtime  exemptions  applicable  to 
canning  of  fish  or  seafood  products  undrr 
clause  (4)  of  sub.-cction  (b)  of  section  13 
have  bean  eliminr.ted. 

(m)  Employees  in  American  Samoa  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  13  would  be  exempt  from  the  r-ver- 
tlme  provisions  under  a  new  cluu.se  (3)  of 
subsection   (b)   of  section  13,  as  amended. 

The  bill  continues  the  present  minimum 
wage    and    overtime    exemptions    applicable 
to  retail  establishments  that  make  or  proc- 
ess  the  goods  which   they  sell  and  to  con- 
tract 'telegraph   agencies   maintained   i;i   ex- 
empt retail  or  service  establishments  where 
the  teegraph  message  revenue  of  the  a^'ency 
does  not  exceed  «500,000  a  month.     It  als-j 
retain.;  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption   for   employees    employed    In   sgrl- 
culture    or    In    connection    willi     no'iproflt 
d  tches.  canals,  reservoirs,  or  waterways  u  td 
for  supplying  or  storing  water  for  agricultural 
purposes,    amllarly.  the  minimum  wage  a::d 
overtime  exemptions   for   employees  covered 
by  submlnimum  wage  rates  fixed  by  the  Gec- 
rctary  under  section  14  of  the  act  for  learners, 
apprentices,  and  handicapped  workers  in  re- 
tained.     Presumr.bly    the    Secretary    would 
proceed  promptly  to  review  these  submlni- 
mum  rates   upon   enactment  of   the  higher 
minimum   wage   rate   provided   for   in   para- 
graph (1)   of  BUbnectlon  (a)   of  section  6  of 
the  act.  as  amended. 

The    various    clauses    of    subsections    (a) 
and  (b)   have  been  renuml>ered  to  take  ac- 
count of  clauses  which  would  be  repealed. 
Sulieectlon    (c)   of  section  0  amends  sub- 
section (0)  of  section  13  of  the  act  to  make 


clear  that  the  exemption  from  the  child 
labor  provisions  applicable  to  children  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  is  restricted  to  chil- 
dren employed  in  agricultural  work  which  is 
exempt  under  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  13,  as  amended.  This  exemption 
would  apply  only  to  children  employed  out- 
side of  school  hours  for  the  school  district 
where  such  children  are  living  while  so 
employed. 

Subsection  (d)  adds  to  subsection  (d)  of 
section  13  of  the  act  a  new  proviso  specify- 
ing tliat  the  child  labor  provisions  shall  not 
apply  to  any  newspaper  delivery  employee, 
other  than  newsboys  engaged  In  residential 
delivery  of  newspapers.  If  such  employee  Ls 
employed  outside  of  school  hours  for  the 
school  district  where  the  employee  is  living 
while  he  Is  so  employed  and  the  employee 
is  16  years  of  age  or  over. 

Subsection  (e)  adds  to  section  13  of  the 
act  a  new  subsection  (g)  which  provides 
that  for  purposes  of  the  application  of  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  to 
seamen  employed  on  American  vessels,  such 
employees  are  to  he  paid  not  less  than  the 
rate  which  will  provide  to  the  employee,  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  wage  payment. 
wafTPs  equal  to  comi>ensatlon  at  the  pre- 
scribed minimum  wage  rate  or  overtime 
rate,  or  both,  as  may  be  appropriate,  for  all 
hours  during  such  period  when  the  em- 
ployee w-is  actually  on  duty.  This,  period, 
however,  is  not  to  include  off-duty  hours 
within  such  period  which  are  provided  pur- 
suant to  the  employment  agreement  ap- 
plicable to  sueh  employee  or  to  periods 
aboard  ship  when  the  employee  was  not.  at 
the  direction  of  a  superior  officer,  either 
performing  other  work  or  standing  by. 

SECTION      10 PROHISITED      ACTS:      FKIMA      VACn 

EVIDENCE 

This  section  adds  to  scrtlon  15  of  the  act 
a  new  subsection  (c)  providing  that  the 
provisions  of  sub.sectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
derlaring  certain  violations  of  the  act  and 
other  actions  of  an  employer  to  be  unlaw- 
ful when  engaged  In  by  such  employer  with 
respect  to  any  emplojee  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  shall  be  applicable  to  every  em- 
ployer engaged  in  an  activity  affecting  com- 
merce with  rerpect  to  any  employee  of  an 
enternrl«e  where  the  employer  Is  so  engaged. 

SECTION  11 — ErrcCTIVE  DATE 

This  section  specifies  that  the  act  shall 
talte  effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ecntlemnn  yiold:" 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
unemployment;  are  this  Government's 
free  trade  policies  contributing  to  the 
unemploj-mcnt  presently  existing?  Dcea 
the  Rcntlcmr.n  hnvc  any  flpures  on  that' 

Mr.  noo.^EVELT.  Such  figures  are 
available  but  I  do  not  have  sufficient 
time  at  my  disposal  to  present  them. 

I  believe  sinc-erely  that  there  are  a 
prcat  many  inciu.stries  which  we  could 
study  and  leview.  and  there  certainly 
are  some  things  in  our  foreign  policy 
that  could  be  done.  With  those  changes 
fewer  American  workers  would  be  out 
of  work.  I  can  be  very  specific  about 
it.  I  believe  that  a  change  in  our  for- 
eign policy  is  necessary  to  enable  Japa- 
nese goods  in  many  instances  to  be  sold 
In  Asia  which  today  are  being  sold  in 
the  United  States  because  we  do  not  al- 
low Japan  to  sell  them  In  Asia — I  be- 
lieve that  change  alone  would  put  a 
great  many  Americans  back  to  work. 
That  is  only  one  example.    I  believe  our 
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whole  foreign  policy  should  be  reconsti- 
tuted wherever  possible  to  see  that  that 
kind  of  competition  does  not  hurt  the 
American  wage  earner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  these 
underdeveloped  countries  are  there  left? 
I  thought  we  had  taken  care  of  Japan. 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  these  reciprocal  treaties  but 
have  felt  they  should  be  reciprocal  in 
that  these  countries  with  which  we  have 
these  treaties  would  work  in  every  way 
to  raise  their  standards  of  living  to  ours. 
Unle.ss  we  can  see  progress  in  that  field 
we  are  not  being  fair  with  our  own 
workers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  not  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  foroitin  aid  program  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
countries   aided? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  correct, 
and  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
some  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  uses  the 
phrase  "undcrdevelo))ed  countries";  are 
Prance  and  Britain  considered  to  be 
underdeveloped?  Is  Italy  supposed  to 
be  underdeveloped?  Where  are  these 
underdeveloped  countries  of  which  the 
gentleman  speaks? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  that  in  Africa  and  Asia 
there  are  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, countries  that  for  the  first  time 
are  beginning  to  exercise  the  privilege 
of  self-government,  but  countries  where 
the  standard  of  living  needs  to  be  raised. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  there  are 
some  50.000  people  on  the  relief  rolls  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  that  there 
are  at  least  1,300  school  children  who 
cannot  go  to  school  regularly  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  because  they  do  not 
have  shoes.  Is  this  an  underdeveloped 
area? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  There  are  under- 
developed areas  in  thi.s  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
about  underdeveloped  areas  in  far-dis- 
tant foreign  countries. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  sure  if  the 
Rentleman  examines  my  bill  he  will  find 
I  am  dealing  exactly  with  that  subject, 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  this  coun- 
tiy.  We  want  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
wage  earners  In  this  country  to  give  them 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me.  It  was  not  my 
privilege  to  be  on  the  floor  and  hear 
the  gentleman's  entire  statement,  but  I 
did  hear  portions  of  it.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  can  tell  the  House  something 
about  this:  I  have  read  newspaper  arti- 
cles from  time  to  time  although  I  have 
not  been  officially  advised,  that  Mr.  Reu- 
ther  Is  making  proposals  similar  to  the 
one  the  gentleman  has  made  here  in  the 
House  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  making  in  the  Senate.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  whether  the  proposals 
made  by  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  are  Identical  to  Mr.  Reu- 
ther'8  proposal  or  are  there  some  difTer- 
entials? 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No,  sir;  they  are 
quite  different.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  heard  me  say  this;  but. 
No.  1,  in  this  present  bill  there  is  no  effort 
to  cover  the  situation  in  the  agricultural 
field ;  this  is  left  out  of  this  bill.  I  have 
said  we  hoped  to  cover  it  in  a  different 
bill  a  little  later  on,  but  it  is  not  in  this 
bill.  There  are  a  number  of  other  sub- 
stantial changes  with  respect  to  com- 
merce, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  did  hear  the  gentleman 
say  that  in  his  bill  he  had  left  out  the 
small  storekeeper,  small  business,  and  so 
on.  and  so  forth.  Can  the  gentleman 
make  a  cate.t^orical  reference  there? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  V/e  call  them  the 
'mom  and  pop'  stores. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  defmition  belongs 
to  the  gentleman  and  I  would  not  want 
to  comment  on  that.  But  my  question 
is  this;  Would  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
employees  of  that  particular  store  be  less 
than  for  the  other  employees  the  gentle- 
man seeks  to  cover? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  In  general,  I  think 
so,  because  you  will  find,  for  instance, 
in  the  small  store,  the  "mom  and  pop" 
store,  that  they  do  not  have  the  same 
kind  of  working  conditions,  the  same 
kind  of  problems.  Many  times  a  man 
and  his  wife  will  work  together,  if  you 
impose  this  kind  of  regulation  en  them 
it  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
compete  with  the  larger  stores.  At  the 
same  time  it  actually  helps  them  as  a 
family  to  get  a  better  family  income. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more,  but  I  do  not  believe 
he  has  thought  this  proposal  through  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion.  Even  though 
he  sets  out  certain  exemptions,  at  the 
same  time  the  proposal  the  gentleman 
makes  or  is  going  to  make  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  certain  stores  in  the  Middle 
West  and  will  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  compete  with  the  bigger  stores, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  a  large 
Institution.  They  would  not  come  in  the 
category  the  gentleman  mentions. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman had  given  as  much  time  and 
study  to  this  whole  subject  as  I  have, 
and  as  our  committee  has,  he  would 
find  out  actually,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
statement,  that  that  is  not  true.  The 
competition  largely  comes  from  the  big 
stores  that  are  paying  these  depressed 
wages.  The  little  stores  perhaps  with 
one  or  two  people  in  general  and  on  the 
average  are  paying  more  than  the  sug- 
gested minimum  wage.  They  largely 
pay  higher  wages  all  along  the  line  and 
we  believe,  so  does  the  Department  of 
Labor  incidentally,  that  this  competitive 
situation  can  be  evened  out  or  equalized, 
that  competition  will  be  encouraged  and 
the  little  store  will  be  given  a  greater 
opportunity  to  survive  in  our  economy. 
Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  a  very  interest- 
ing observation  and  again  I  must  apolo- 
gize for  not  being  here  when  the  gentle- 
man started.  The  gentleman  said.  "We 
believe.'  He  is  referring  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  To  many  of  us  on 
that  committee,  also  to  the  testimony 
that  has  been  given  our  committee  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the 
past. 


Mr.  AVERY,  I  might  say  paren- 
thetically that  I  am  anticipating  serv- 
ing on  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Has  that  committee  taken 
any  position  on  the  gentleman's  propo- 
sition? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  As  far  as  I  know, 
it  has  not  taken  a  ix>sition  on  the  ques- 
tion of  minimum  wages. 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  might  be  most  ap- 
propriate for  that  committee  to  explore 
that  field. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  There  are  pro- 
visions in  the  committee's  resolution  of 
authority  providing  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  shall  not  undertake  any- 
thing which  other  committees  are  in- 
vestigating, and  I  think  we  would  be 
ruled  out  on  that  score.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  would  want  to  discuss  that 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  certainly  will,  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  particular  rule  be- 
ing reemphasized  on  the  floor  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  My  un- 
derstanding was,  as  the  gentleman 
sp>oke  earlier,  that  he  thinks  the  trouble 
confronting  us  now  is  the  inabihty  of 
the  average  wage  earner  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life;  therefore,  we  must  in- 
crease that  minimum  wage,  which  ap- 
plies only  to  a  certain  group. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  said  I  thought  it 
was  important  to  Increase  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  that  depressed  part  of  the 
working  population  of  this  country  so 
that  they  might  in  their  turn  contribute 
to  the  ability  of  our  economy  to  expand, 
because  if  they  have  a  decent  wage  they 
will  be  able  to  buy  things  which  in  turn 
by  their  purchases  will  enable  others  to 
have  jobs. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Right 
there,  if  they  get  a  decent  wage  they  can 
buy? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  is  assuming  the  prices  will 
not  go  up. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  I  have  re- 
ferred specifically  to  the  history  of  the 
previous  increases  in  the  minimum  wage 
and  in  every  instance  it  did  not  increase 
the  price  level;  in  every  instance,  even  if 
you  figured  you  would  pass  it  on  to  the 
consumer,  you  would  find  out  that  the 
impact  on  the  price  level  was  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent.  You  cannot  go 
against  history. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  the 
gentleman  trying  to  tell  me  that  my 
dollar  today  will  buy  as  much  as  It  did 
20  years  ago? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  hope  I  am  not 
that  foolish.  I  am  trying  to  tell  the 
gentleman  the  past  hii;tory  of  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  minimum  wage  in  or- 
der to  help  the  less  fortunate  workers  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
theory,  that  is  all  it  is.  That  is  not 
experience. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  Is  fact,  and  the 
able  gentleman  can  find  It  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prevloujs  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
GeorgkI  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress,  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  28  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women.  As  is  our  custom,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  always  mention  this  resolution,  or 
at  least  I  do,  and  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
for  a  great  many  years,  at  the  time  of 
the  anniversary  of  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  February. 

This  year  I  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  will  read  into  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  women  of  America  owe  a  special  debt 
of  gratitude  to  this  beloved  patriot.  The 
men  of  America  also  hold  her  memory  in 
highest  regard.  It  was  she  who  helped  to 
provide  us  with  a  splendid  array  of  full  vot- 
ing partners  to  share  the  burdens  of  leader- 
ship In  the  modern  world.  I  am  delighted 
to  take  part  In  this  ceremony  marking  the 
139th  anniversary  of  her  birth. 

DWIGHT    D.    ElSCNHOV/KR. 

Now,  Mr.  S[>eaker,  as  I  said  before, 
for  many  years  this  resolution  has  been 
before  the  Congress,  and  for  many  years 
it  has  received  good  and  great  support 
from  Members  of  the  Congress.  This 
year  41  Members  of  this  House  have 
Introduced  resolutions  similar  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  28. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  names  and  the  numbers  of 
these  resolutions  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  names  and  numbers  are  as  fol- 
lows:) 

1.  Katharine  St.  Oeorge,  New  York,  Re- 
publican; House  Joint  Resolution  28;  Jan- 
uary 7.  1959. 

a.  GxoaGK  H.  Fallon,  Maryland,  Democrat; 
House  Joint  Resolution  48;  January  9,  1959. 

3.  Abxaham  J.  Mttltee,  New  York,  Demo- 
crat; House  Joint  Resolution  63;  January  9, 
1959. 

4.  Okkn  Hakbu,  Arkansas,  Democrat;  House 
Joint  Resolution  83;  January  9,  1959. 

6.  OosDON  L.  McDoNouGH.  California,  Re- 
publican; House  Joint  Resolution  92;  Jan- 
uary 9,  1959. 

a.  Jamxs  E.  Van  Zandt,  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
publican; House  Joint  Resolution  99;  Janu- 
ary 9,  1959. 

7.  Robert  T.  Ashmore.  South  Carolina. 
Democrat:  House  Joint  Resolution  108;  Jan- 
uary 12,  1959. 

8.  RxTsaiLL  V.  Mack,  Washington,  Republi- 
ean;  House  Joint  Resolution  131;  Jan.  12. 
1959. 

».  Pei'u  Frelznohtttsen.  Jr.,  New  Jersey, 
Republican;  House  Joint  Resolution  142; 
January  16,  1959. 

10.  Oeorob  Hudoleston,  Jr.,  Alabama. 
Democrat;  House  Joint  Resolution  145;  Jan- 
uary 15,  1959. 

11.  D.  S.  Sattnd,  California,  Democrat; 
House  Joint  Resolution  148;  Jan.  15,  1959. 

12.  RiCRARo  E.  Lanktord,  Maryland.  Demo- 
crat; House  Joint  Resolution  162;  Jan.  20. 
1959. 

18.  ExxaENE  SII.BI,  Kentucky,  Republican; 
House  Joint  Resolution  170;  January  20, 
1859. 


14.  J.  Carlton  Loser.  Tennessee,  Democrat; 
Rouse  Joint  Resolution  175;  January  21. 
1959. 

15.  Harris  B.  McDowell.  Jr..  Delaware. 
Democrat;  House  Joint  Resolution  176;  Jan- 
uary 21,  1959. 

16.  Otto  E.  Passman,  Louisiana,  Demo- 
crat; House  Joint  Resolution  180;  January 
21.   1959. 

17.  Prank  T.  Bow.  Ohio.  Republican;  House 
Joint  Resolution  183;   January  22.   1959. 

18.  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  Maryland.  Demo- 
crat: House  Joint  Resolutlou  195;  January 
27.    1959. 

19.  Gerald  T.  Pltnn,  Wisconsin.  Demo- 
crat; House  Joint  Resolution  199;  January 
29.    1959. 

20.  Catherine  Mat.  Washington.  Republi- 
can; House  Joint  Resolution  206;  February 
2.   1959. 

21.  Wilbur  D.  Mills.  Arkansas.  Democrat; 
House  Joint  Resolution  207;  February  2.  1959. 

22.  WiNT  Smith.  Kansas.  Republican; 
House  Joint  Resolution  210;  February  2.  1959. 

23.  D.  R.  MATrHrws.  Florida.  Democrat; 
House  Joint  Resolution  212;  February  3.  1959. 

24.  John  J.  Rhodes.  Arizona.  Republican; 
House  Joint  Resolution  217;  February  4,  1969. 

25.  Harlet  O.  Staggers,  West  Virginia. 
Democrat;  Ho\ise  Joint  Resolution  219;  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1959. 

26.  James  W.  Trimble,  Arkansas.  Democrat; 
House  Joint  Resolution  220;  February  4.  1959. 

27.  Olehard  p.  Lipscomb,  California.  Re- 
publican: House  Joint  Resolution  222:  Febru- 
ary 5,  1959. 

28.  Btron  G.  Rogers,  Colorado,  Democrat; 
House  Joint  Resolution  223;  February  5.  1959. 

29.  Robert  L.  F  Suces.  Florida.  Democrat: 
House  Joint  Resolution  224;  February  5.  1959. 

30.  Herman  Toll,  Pennsylvania.  Democrat; 
House  Joint  Resolution  225;  February  5.  1959. 

31.  B.  F.  SisK.  California.  Democrat;  House 
Joint  Resolution  226;   February  5,  1959. 

32.  Cleveland  M.  Bailet.  West  Virginia, 
Democrat;  House  Joint  Resolution  227;  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1959. 

33.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  Texas.  Demo- 
crat; House  Joint  Resolution  230;  February 
9,  1959. 

34.  Gardner  R.  Withrow.  Wisconsin.  Re- 
publican; House  Joint  Resolution  231,  Febru- 
ary 9.  1969. 

35.  Glenn  CtTNNrNGHAM,  Nebraska.  Repub- 
lican; House  Joint  Resolution  232;  February 
11.  1959. 

36.  A.  8.  Herlong,  Jr.,  Florida,  Democrat; 
House  Joint  Resolution  233;  February  11 
1959. 

37.  John  E.  Moss.  California.  Democrat; 
House  Joint  Resolution  234;  February  11. 
1959. 

38.  Alvin  E.  CKonski.  Wisconsin.  Repub- 
lican; House  Joint  Resolution  235;  February 

11.  1959. 

39.  Martha  W.  GRimTHs,  Michigan.  Demo- 
crat:  House  Joint  Resolution  240;   February 

12,  1959. 

40.  Dale  AtroRD,  Arkansas,  Democrat; 
House  Joint  Resolution  242;  February  16. 
1959. 

41.  William  C.  Ciiamer.  Florida.  Republi- 
can; House  Joint  Resolution  245;  February 
18,  1969. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Also,  this  year. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  213  sponsors  of 
this  resolution,  which  Is  indeed  a  very 
goodly  number,  tmd  I  have  no  doubt  that 
more  names  will  come  in.  I  ask.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  these  names  be  also 
Included. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  following  213  Members  of  the  House  o* 
Representatives  have  requested  that  they  be 
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listed  as  sponsors  of  the  equal  rights  kinand- 
ment  In  the  80th  Congress : 

Alabama:  Psanx  W.  BoTxnr.  Cabl  Sluott, 
Oeokor  BuDDLBvroir.  Jr. 

Arizona:  John  J.  Rhodbs,  Stkwabt  L. 
Udall. 

Arkansas:  E.  C.  Gathinos,  Wilbub  D. 
Mills.  James  W.  Trimble,  Orem  Harbts.  Dale 
Altoro.  W.  F.  Norrell. 

California:  Clement  W.  Miller,  Hasold 
T.  Johnson.  John  E.  Moss,  William  8.  Mail- 
liard.   John   F.    Baldwin,    Jr.,   J.    Abthtjb 

Younger.  Charles  S.  Oubber,  John  J. 
McFall,  B.  F.  Sisk.  Charles  M.  Tbaous, 
Harlan  Haoen.  Gordon  L.  McDonouoh, 
Donald  L.  Jackson,  Craig  Hosmer,  H.  Allrm 
Smith.  Edgar  W.  Hiestand,  Cltde  Dotlx, 
Glenaro  P.  Lipscomb.  Harrt  R.  Shbpparo, 
D   S.  (Judge)  Saund,  Bob  Wilson. 

Colorado:     Btron    G.     Rogers,    J. 
Chenoweth.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

Connecticut:   Don;ilo  J.  Irwin,  Roi 
OiAiMo.  Chester  Bowles. 

Delaware:  Harris  B.  McDowkix,  J>. 

Florida:  William  C.  Crameb.  Robext  L.  P. 
SiKEs.  Dante  B  Fascell.  A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr.. 
Paul  G.  Rogers,  James  A.  Halet,  D.  R. 
Matthews. 

Idaho:   Gracte  ProsT. 

Illinois:  William  L.  Dawson,  B>ward  J. 
Dbswinski,  Harold  R.  Collier,  Charixs  A. 
BoTLE.  MAROuERrrE  Stitt  Chxtrch,  Leslie  C. 
Arends.  Robert  H.  Michel,  Kdna  OAxn 
Simpson.  William  L.  Spbinoeb,  Otomam  B. 
Shiplet,  Kenneth  J.  Orat,  Roland  V. 
Libonati. 

Indiana:  E.  Ross  Adair.  Willum  G.  Brat. 
Randall  S.  Harmon. 

Iowa:  Fred  Schwencel.  H.  R.  Orosb,  Meb» 
win  Coad.  Charles  P.  Hoeven. 

Kansas:  Willlam  H.  Avert.  Newell  A. 
George,  Denver  D.  Harcis,  Wint  Smith,  Ed- 
ward H.  Rees. 

Kentucky:  William  H.  Natchki,  Brkkt 
Spence.  John  C.  WAns.  Carl  D.  PBiKurs, 
Eugene  Siler. 

Louisiana:  F.  Edward  Hubert,  Otto  B. 
Passman. 

Maine:  Clittoro  G.  McIntirs. 

Maryland :  Daniel  B.  Brewster.  Edward  A. 
Oaxmatz,  George  H.  Fallon.  Richard  X. 
Lankpord,  John  R.  Folet,  Samubl  N. 
Friedel. 

Massachusetts:  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Edward 
P.  Boland.  Philip  J.  Philbin,  Harold  D. 
Donohue,  EorrH  Nourse  Rogers,  Jaaos  A. 
Burke. 

Michigan:  Gerald  R.  Fokd.  Jr..  Charles  S. 
Chamberlain,  Alvin  M.  Bentlet,  Elvord  A. 
Ceoerbeso,  Victor  A.  Knox.  CHAaun  C. 
Dices.  Jr.,  Martha  W.  QRimrHS.  William  8. 
Broompield. 

Minnesota:  Joseph  E.  Karth. 

Missouri  :  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.,  A.  8.  J.  Cabma- 
HAN,  Morgan  M.  Mottloer. 

Nebraska:  Phil  Weaver,  Glenn  CUNimfa- 
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Nevada:  Walter  S.  Baring. 

New  Hampshire:  Chester  E.  Mnwow. 

New  Jersey:  Peteb  Frelimghtttskn,  Jr., 
Florence  P.  Dwter,  William  B.  Widmall, 
Frank  C.  Osmeis,  Jr. 

New  Mexico:  Joseph  M.  Montota. 

New  York:  Stutvesant  Wainwuoht, 
Steven  B.  Derounian,  Frank  J.  Beckeb.  Al- 
bert H.  BoscH.  Lester  Holtzman,  James  J. 
Delanet,  Victor  L.  ANnrso.  Abbaham  J. 
Multer.  John  H.  Rat,  Adam  C.  Powbll.  Al- 
fred E.  Santangelo,  Leonard  FAsanxiif,  Hbb- 
BERT  Zelenko,  James  C.  Hxalkt,  Iszdobb 
DoLLiNGER,  Charles  A.  Bucklet.  Paul  A. 
FiNo,  Edwin  B.  Dooltt.  Robbbt  R.  Babbt, 
J.  Ernest  Wharton.  Leo  W.  03rizn.  Dbak 
P.  Tatlor,  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Albzanobb 
PiRNiE.  Jessica  McC.  Wed,  Harold  C.  Obtb3- 
tao,  William  E.  Millb,  John  R.  PiLUOi^ 
Danocl  a.  Reed,  Katrabine  8t.  Obobob. 

North  CarollnB:  Ralph  J,  Soott,  AltoW 
Lennon. 

North  Dakota:  Don  L.  Shobt. 


Ohio:  Gordon  H.  Schebfb.  James  G.  Polk. 
Jackson  E.  Betts.  A.  D.  Baumhart,  Jr.,  Wil- 
I  UM  H.  Atres.  John  E.  Henderson.  Frank  T. 
Bow,  Robert  W.  Levering,  Watne  L.  Hats. 

Oklahoma:  Page  Belcher.  Ed  Edmondson, 
Tom    Steed.    John    Jarman.    Tobt    Morris. 

Pennsylvania:  Willlam  A.  Barrett.  James 
A.  Byrne.  Herman  Toll.  Willard  S.  Curtin. 
Paul  B  Dacue.  Ivor  D.  Kenton.  Alvin  R. 
ntT.sH.  Richard  M.  Simpson.  James  E.  Van 
Zandt,  John  P.  Satlor,  Carroll  D.  Kearns. 
Fr.\nk  M  Clark.  Thomas  E.  Morgan.  James 
c;     Fulton.    Robert    J.    Corbett.    Elmer    J. 
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5=outh  Carolina-  L  MrwiEL  Rivers.  Robert 
T  AsHMor.E. 

South  Dakota:  George  S.  McOovern.  E  Y. 
Bkrry. 

Tennessee:  Joe  L  Evins.  J.  Carlton  Loser, 
Cliitord  Davis. 

Texas:  Wright  Patman.  Bbuce  Alccr.  Olin 
E  Teacue.  John  Dowdy.  Clark  W.  Thompson, 
Frank  Ikard. 

Utah  :  HtNRT  .Vldous  Dix-jn. 

Virginia  :  Richard  H.  I'ofp.  Howard  W. 
P.M1TH.  W   Pat  Jennings.  Joel  T.  Beoyhill. 

WaFhlngton:  Thomas  M.  Pelly.  Jack  West- 
land.  Russei.l  V  Mack.  Catherine  Mat,  Walt 
Horan,  T^or  C  Toi xrrroN. 

West  Virginia:  Arch  A   Moore,  Jr..  Harlet 

0  Staggers,  Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  Elizabeth 
Kee. 

WlEconsln:  Gerald  T.  Fltnn,  Gardner  R. 
Withrow.  Hfnry  S  Riuss.  William  K.  Van 
Pelt,  Lester  R.  Johnson.  Ai.vin  E.  O'Konski. 

Wyoming:   Keith  Thomson. 

Hawaii:   John  A    Burns. 

Puerto    Rico:    Antonio    Fern6s-Isern. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.   Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  would  like  to  bring  youi  thoughts  back 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  to  some  of  the 
things  that  she  stood  for  and  to  some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  resolution. 

It  may  seem  incredible  today,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  Susan  B.  Anthony 
was  tried  on  June  18.  1873.  The  crime 
with  which  she  was  charged,  and  for 
which  she  was  duly  sentenced,  was  that 
.she  had  voted  illegally  and  in  defiance 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  judpe  at  that  time  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments  were  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
recently  enfranchised  Ne;;roes.  But,  he 
pointed  out  with  care  that  these  amend- 
ments were  based  on  th<?  words:  "The 
right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denit'd  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude."  He  pointed  out  that 
the  word  "sex"  was  omitted  and  that 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  women  did  not 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

All  this  happened  less  than  100  years 
ago  and  as  I  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  it  seems  incredible  and  slightly 
ridiculous. 

And  yet,  as  we  examine  the  Constitu- 
tion today,  we  nowhere  find  that  women 
have  been  given  equality  under  the  law. 
True  they  have  been  given  the  right  to 
vote  through  the  passage  of  the  19th 
amendment  and  that  great  step  forward 
has  perhaps  spelled  complete  equality  to 
those  taking  a  superficial  view  of  the 
situation. 

To  give  but  a  few  cases  of  inequality 
before  the  law,  which  In  many  peoples' 
opinion   will   never   be   corrected   until 


women  are  made  equal  imder  the  law 
through  a  constitutional  amendment: 

In  some  of  our  States  women  cannot 
serve  on  juries.  In  one  State,  the  sepa- 
rate property  of  a  wife,  owned  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  is  divided  into  dotal 
and  extradotal.  Dotal  property,  or 
dowry,  is  that  which  the  wife  brings 
to  the  husband  to  assist  him  in  bearing 
the  expenses  of  the  marriage  establish- 
ment. The  husband  is  under  no  such 
obligation.  The  income  from  this  dotal 
property  belongs  to  the  husband.  He 
has  the  administration  of  the  dowry, 
and  although  it  was  originally  the  wife's 
property,  she  cannot  deprive  him  of  this 
right. 

In  eight  States  the  husband  must 
join  v.ith  the  wife  in  order  to  make  a 
valid  conveyance. 

Recognition  in  common  law  of  the 
husband  as  the  sole  support,  without 
recognition  of  the  wife's  services  as  part 
of  thai  support,  is  unsound.  Recog- 
nition of  the  wife's  contribution  would 
strengthen  the  family  as  a  unit.  The 
husband  would  no  longer  enjoy  special 
status  as  the  sole  provider  even  when 
the  wife  was  also  earning. 

Women  occupy  a  secondary  position 
as  parents  in  14  States  which  give  pref- 
erence to  the  father  as  guardian  of  the 
minor  children.  Unequal  marital  status 
under  State  laws  affects  property  rights, 
right  to  operate  own  business,  and  right 
to  control  own  earnings.  The  amend- 
ment would  force  States  to  bring  their 
laws  into  line  within  a  certain  period. 
Progress  has  made  protective  legisla- 
tion for  women  obsolete.  Such  legisla- 
tion operates  to  the  disadvantage  of 
women  in  many  cases  where  employ- 
ment preferences  and  overtime  are  in- 
volved. Many  State  laws  discriminate 
against  women  under  the  guise  of  safety 
and  welfare  legislation.  Women  can 
now  protect  themselves  by  organization. 
The  amendment  would  encourage  a 
revision  of  State  labor  laws  along  more 
realistic  lines,  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  work  rather  than  the  sex  of  the 
worker.  Safety  and  health  regulations 
should  apply  to  both  men  and  women. 
Adult  working  women  are  entitled  to 
use  their  judgment  as  to  hours  and  type 
of  work. 

Social  insurance  systems  which  fail 
to  grant  equal  benefits  to  the  family  of 
a  woman  worker  are  unjust.  Equaliza- 
tion would  give  greater  justice  to  hus- 
bands, wives,  and  children. 

Might  I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  husbands  of  Members  of  Congress 
are  not  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as 
the  wives  of  Members  of  Congress,  which 
is  another  injustice. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  once 
again  we  are  going  to  hear  sobs  and 
groans  over  the  cruel  destruction  of  pro- 
tective legislation  for  women. 

Again,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what 
I  have  said  many  times  before  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  there  has  been,  and 
I  trust  always  will  be,  special  legislation 
for  various  groups  of  citizens.  This 
does  not  deprive  them  of  equality  un- 
der the  Constitution.  "Veterans  have 
special  legislation  which  applies  only  to 
them.  The  sick,  the  aged,  the  poor,  the 
blind — all  have  special  legislation  apply- 


ing only  to  them.  Today  students  are 
the  recipients  of  many  benefits  under 
special  legislation.  None  of  these  groups 
are  deprived  of  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution  for  this  reason,  and  it  is 
absurd  and  hypocritical  to  pretend  that 
this  amendment  would  mean  the  end  of 
special  and  necessary  legislation  and 
laws  applicable  to  women. 
Just  as  a  woman  cannot  be  a  veteran 

in  the  sense  that  she  has  not  shouldered 
a  gun.  neither  can  a  man  give  birth  to 
a  child,  and  he  certainly,  therefore,  is 
not  entitled  to  matez-nity  benefits. 

It  is  also  funny,  but  not  factual,  that 
every  time  some  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure, with  more  humor  than  brains,  see 
a  picture  of  some  Russian  crone  clean- 
ing the  streets  of  Moscow  they  rush  to 
the  protagonists  of  the  amendment,  say- 
ing: 'Ah,  here  you  have  equality." 
Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  our  women 
clean  the  streets,  our  men  will  be  in 
slave  labor  camps,  and  personally  I 
would  prefer  to  clean  the  streets. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  reasons, 
and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  is  that 
there  are  people  in  this  country  who  do 
not  want  to  see  women  get  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  ever  will  get  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  \ml\\  they  are  first-class  citizens 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  excuse  of  protective  legislation  is 
very  thin  indeed.  When  it  comes  to  ac- 
tual strength  and  longevity,  it  is  a  well 
Icnown  fact  that  women  are  stronger 
and  bve  longer  than  men.  It  is  a  very 
sad  fact  but  it  is  a  true  one.  No,  the 
old  saying  that  the  female  of  the  species 
is  more  deadly  than  the  male  is  actually 
a  true,  and  not  a  very  cheering,  thought. 

Women  do  need  equality.  Women  do 
need  to  be  paid  for  what  they  do,  and  to 
be  paid  in  full  if  they  do  the  same  work 
and  do  it  as  well.  That  is  not  the  case 
in  our  country  today. 

I  know  many  people  who  object  to 
this  amendment  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  May  I  point  out  here  that  this 
is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The  equal 
rights  amendment  has  been  in  both 
party  platforms  for  a  number  of  years, 
so  there  is  no  partisanship  whatsoever 
in  this  matter.  That  will  be  well  demon- 
strated by  the  list  of  sponsors  and  the 
list  of  Members  introducing  identical 
amendments. 

No,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  time  that 
we  at  least  gave  the  States  the  right  to 
pass  on  this  amendment.  What  are  we 
so  afraid  of?  That  is  my  question  al- 
ways. Why  are  we  afraid,  when  we  give 
women  so  much  in  this  country,  to  at 
least  allow  them  equality  under  the  Con- 
stitution, which  incidentally,  if  that 
Constitution  had  been  written  within 
the  last  20  years,  they  would  have  ob- 
tained automatically?  The  only  reason 
it  is  not  so  is  that  our  Constitution  is 
the  oldest  written  constitution  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  time  it  was  originally 
written  and  conceived  women  were 
merely  chattels  under  the  British  com- 
mon law  and  under  the  law  of  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Mbtcalt).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  139th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  a  baby  girl  who  became  one  of 
the  foremost  women  of  her  time,  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  Today  I  would  like  to  Join 
with  an  honored  lady  of  our  time,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
Georcx],  in  supporting  her  resolution 
that  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women.  She 
Is  to  be  commended  for  her  leadership  in 
the  efforts  to  Insure  equal  rights  for  the 
men  and  women  of  our  country,  and  I 
am  happy  to  have  been  associated  with 
her  on  this  matter  in  past  Congresses 
and  In  this  Congress.  It  is  hoped  that 
In  this  86th  Congress  the  work  started 
by  Miss  Anthony  for  equal  rights  will 
meet  with  success  and  the  amendment 
presented  to  the  States  for  approval. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  iinanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mrs.  Griffiths  J,  may  extend  her 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  here  today,  once  again,  urging  action 
on  a  resolution  which  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women.  For  36  years  this  pro- 
posed amendment  has  been  pending  be- 
fore Congress. 

The  equal-rights  amendment  has 
only  one  aim — to  raise  women  in  this 
great  country  of  ours  to  the  status  of 
full  and  equal  citizenship.  Since  the 
beginning  of  our  Republic,  women  have 
been  relegated  to  an  inferior  position 
with  respect  to  their  citizenship. 

Our  democratic  faith  is  certainly 
strong  enough,  our  economic  system 
dynamic  enough,  and  our  sense  of  fair 
play  elastic  enough  to  make  women  full 
citizens. 

It  is  tragic  that  our  democracy  should 
be  imperfect  in  that  we  tolerate  dis- 
crimination against  women  solely  be- 
cause of  sex.  We  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment accept  discriminatory  practices 
based  on  color  of  eyes  or  hair.  Inferior 
treatment  of  women  is  just  as  senseless. 
The  best  way  to  correct  this  unfair  prac- 
tice is  by  adoption  of  the  equal-rights 
amendment.  Such  action  is  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  as 
a  co-author  of  this  amendment,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York.  I  be- 
lieve she  has  made  a  very  specific  and 
intelligent  statement  on  this  very  im- 
portant amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

As  a  consistent  sponsor  of  the  equal- 
rights  amendment,  I  have  urged  that 
women  be  accorded  their  full  equality 
with  men  in  every  phase  of  business, 
professional,  and  domestic  activity,  and 
that  they  be  accepted  to  full  partner- 


ship In  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  government  of  our  Nation,  both 
on  Ihe  national  and  the  local  level.  I 
have  also  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
equal-rights  amendment,  as  proposed  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  92  which  I  in- 
troduced, which  would  render  all  laws 
discriminating  against  women  because 
of  their  sex  null  and  void. 

We  have  recognized  the  equal  rights 
of  human  beings  to  live  and  work  in  a 
Nation  where  they  will  not  face  discrim- 
ination because  of  race,  color,  and  creed, 
and  even  now  seek  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  guarantee  against  dis- 
crimination. But  we  have  ignored  dis- 
crimination against  women  because  of 
their  sex.  And  we  will  never  achieve 
our  goal  of  equal  rights  for  all  our  citi- 
zens until  we  have  removed  all  existing 
discrimination  against  women  and 
adopted  the  equal-rights  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  assure  women  of 
their  equal  rights  under  the  law  of  the 
land. 

I  further  supiwrt  the  equal-rights 
amendment  because  it  would  write  into 
the  Federal  Coniititution  a  permanent 
dcoendable  bill  of  rights  for  women. 

It  would  wipe  out  common-law  inter- 
pretation and  brmg  women  under  the 
full  protection  of  the  Constitution. 

It  would  be  a  mandate  to  the  States 
to  bring  their  laws  into  line  within  3 
years. 

It  would  encourage  a  revision  of  State 
labor  laws  along  more  just  and  real- 
istic lines,  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  not  on  the  sex  of  the  worker. 

It  would  effectively  back  up  equal  pay 
legislation. 

It  would  protect  women  from  discrim- 
inatory legislation  in  the  future. 

It  recognizes  women  as  human  beincs 
and  responsible  citizens  and  as  such  en- 
titled to  share  with  men  freedom  and 
equality  both  of  which  are  necessary  for 
human  development. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  American  ideals 
of  freedom,  equahty,  and  justice. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  the  prmciples 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  would  give  our  Government  unques- 
tionable authority  to  sign  international 
conventions  affirming  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Florida. 

Mr.    MATTHEWS.     Mr.     Speaker.    I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman for  making  this  very  interesting 
and  factual  talk  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   As  our  colleague  knows,  I 
have  had  the  high  honor  and  pleasure  of 
introducing  her  amendment,  the  equal 
rights  amendment  for  the  women  of  our 
country.     It   is  such   an   obvious   thing 
that  I  just  cannot  understand  why  it  has 
not  long  since  been  passed.     I  certainly 
want  to  assure  the  gentlewoman  that  I 
am  going  to  continue  my  interest  and 
cooperation.    I  surely  hope  that  she  will 
be  successful  in  soon  seeing  this  great 
ambition  of  hers  come  to  pass,  and  that 
is  that  equal  rights  for  women  become 
an  mdelible  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 


Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  know  that  with  his  help  w.2 
will  get  a  lot  further. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  our 
distinguished     colleague,     the     gentle- 
woman    from     New     York     [Mrs.    St. 
George).     She  has  given  this  very  fine 
piece  of  legislation  11  years  of  service. 
As  a  new  Member  of  this  body,  I  want 
to  state  that  long  before  coming  here  I 
heard  of  her  work  in  this  field.     It  Is 
true,  as  she  has  indicated,  that  women's 
groups    throughout    the    United    States 
with  ever- increasing  interest  are  giving 
their  support  to  it  as  they  have  learned 
to  better  understand  the  overall  effect 
of  this  equal  rights  amendment.     Dis- 
tinguished groups  of  women  such  as  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women,  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Party  are  backing  this 
equal  rights  amendment.    But,  in  addi- 
tion, I  think  I  would  like  to  repeat,  m 
Mrs.  St.  Gkorgk  has  pointed  out,  that 
service      groups      and      men's      groups 
throughout  the  country  are  also  bring- 
ing a  new  interest  to  it  as  they  under- 
stand it.     Our  distinguished  colleague, 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  has  in- 
troduced this  amendment  for  11   years 
now.   I   believe   it  is.  and  certainly   we 
can  hope  that  this  year,  perhaps,  our 
Members  in   the  Congress  will   take  a 
fresh  new  look  at  it.    It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  position  taken  on  a  certain 
matter  in  the  past  becomes  a  stand  that 
one  does  not  move  from  until  all  at  once 
the  time  comes  when  you  say  to  your- 
self  "Let   us  take  a  new  look  at  this." 
This,    of    course,    is    what    our    distin- 
guished  colleague   from   New   York   ia 
pleading  that  we  do  today.     Certainly, 
the  excuses   and   arguments   that   have 
been  made  against  this  legislation  In  the 
past  under  close  scrutiny  have  become 
worn  and  threadbare  and  if  given  intel- 
ligent    discussion      and      consideration 
prove  to  be  very  weak  indeed. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
again  for  the  great  fight  she  has  made 
in  this  field.  I,  too.  have  joined  in  spon- 
soring a  copy  of  her  bill  and  am  very 
proud  to  stand  by  her  side  as  a  new 
Member  in  this  body,  in  an  effort  to 
have  it  given  consideration. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  lady 
from  Washington  and  I  appreciate  her 
support. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  In  a  number  of  States, 
as  in  Iowa,  we  have  divorce  laws  which 
are  more  favorable  to  the  women  in  a 
divorce  case  than  to  the  man  in  a  di- 
vorce case.  I  have  said  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  I  still  hold  to  that  position. 
that  I,  hke  I  think  everyone  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  about  this  matter  agrees, 
want  equal  pay  for  women  for  equal 
work.  But  we  are  concerned  about  a 
Federal  law  which  would  repeal  State 
laws  such  as  we  have  in  Iowa,  which  are 
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more   favorable  to   women   in   alimony 
ca.ses  than  to  men. 

Would  the  gentlewoman,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  speak  on  that 
subject? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so. 

May  I  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
first  of  all  that  I  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  h*m.     I  have  always  been  m  favor 
of  a  national  divorce  law.    My  personal 
opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  that  our 
divorce  laws  are  an  absolute  shambles. 
I  also  think  that  the  alimony  racket  in 
this  country,  where  of  ccurse  the  man 
is  usually  penalized,  is  also  very  bad  and 
very  unfair.    I  am  glad  that  my  colleague 
brought  this  question  up.  because  that 
is  one  of  the  points  that  I  am  afraid  has 
not     been     sufficiently     cleared.       This 
amendment   is   entitled    "Equal   Rights 
for  Men  and  Women."     It  is  not  just 
for  women.    The  only  reason  that  women 
play  such  a  part  in  the  amendment  is 
that  they  are  the  ones,  pr-jsumably.  who 
do    not    have    equal    rights.      But    here 
ai,'ain   there   are  some   fi?lds   in   which 
men   do  not   have  equal  rights.     I   am 
fully  cognizant  of  that.    Having  worked 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. I  have  seen  many  cases  wl.rre 
the  word  "widow"  was  in  a  bill  but  never 
the    word    "widower. "      I    have    always 
wanted   to  see   in   this  country,   rather 
than  the  "quicky"  divorces,  which  can 
be  obtained  in  a  great  many  States,  and 
which  mcidentally  are  a  very  profitable 
business  for  some  of  thos<!  States,  a  na- 
tional divorce  law  that  would  be  safe 
and  sound. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield  further? 
Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.     I  y.eld. 
Mr.  JENSEN.     I  think  that  ."^peaking 
generally    men    favor    equal    riglits    for 
women.     I  think  that  is  a  lair  statement. 
I  have  always  said  that,  and  I  have 
heard    that   same    thing   raid    by   manj', 
many  men.     Without  dou Jt.  that  is  why 
the    States    have    passed    divorce    laws 
which  were  more  favorable  to  women 
than  to  men.     As  the  lady  knows,  gen- 
erally speaking,  if  there  are  children  in- 
volved in  a  divorce  proceeding,  the  chil- 
dren will  adhere  closer  to  the  mother 
than  to  the  father.    I    think    jserhaps 
that  is  why  the  State  legislatures  have 
felt   that   the   women   were   entitled   to 
more  consideration  in  divorce  proceed- 
ings than  were  the  men.     I  want  to  vote 
for    the    equal-rights    amendment    but 
when  I  look  at  the  laws  of  my  State — 
and  we  still  have  State  sovereignty  where 
the  States  have  the  privilege  of  passing 
laws  which  affect  their  people — I  hesi- 
tate to  agree  to  vote  for  an  equal  rights 
amendment  which  would  repeal  the  ben- 
efits which  the  women  hax'e  in  my  State 
relative  to  aUmony.    It    is    a    difficult 
thing  to  do.  as  I  see  it.     I  am  going  to 
be  very  frank  with  the  gentlewoman  and 
say  that  no  one  has  yet  given  me  a  rea- 
son, a  good  reason,  a  reason  that  I  can 
expound  to  the  people  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  Congress,  a  reason  for 
voting    for    the    Federal    equal    rights 
amendment  which  would  repeal  the  ben- 
efits which  my  State  gives  the  women  in 
divorce  laws. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  gentleman    will  permit,    I  do  not 


know  whether  the  gentleman  heard 
what  I  said  in  that  respect.  I  pointed 
out  that  there  would  always  be  special 
legislation,  I  trust,  for  special  classes  of 
citizens.  That,  of  course,  would  include 
women;  it  would  include  men.  I  pointed 
out  that  there  is  special  legislation  right 
now  and  there  will  continue  to  be  special 
legislation  for  veterans,  for  students,  for 
the  poor,  for  the  handicapped,  for  all 
manner  of  citizens;  they  have  special 
legislation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  cer- 
tain of  this  special  legislation  would  ap- 
ply only  to  women  such  as  the  maternity 
benefits,  and  so  forth;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should,  becau.se  of  that, 
be  declared  second-class  citizens.  I 
agree  the  same  thing  would  apply  in  the 
gentleman's  State,  for  instance,  to  di- 
vorce laws:  In  my  State  of  New  York 
they  are  totally  different  from  the 
divorce  laws  in  the  gentleman's  State; 
they  are  certainly  very  different  from 
the  divorce  laws  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  many  others.  The  law  in  the  States 
could  not  be  transformed  everywhere, 
and  certainly  this  amendment  would  in 
nowise  tran.<:form  it  in  any  way. 

The  gentleman  says  he  believes  that 
men  m  general  in  the  United  States  are 
in  favor  of  giving  women  more  rights 
and  more  privileges.  To  a  certain  extent 
that  is  true,  but  it  is  time  only  of  a  fa- 
vored few.  I  know  a  great  many  men 
who  shudder  at,  and  who  do  not  like  the 
idea  at  all — and  they  are  in  very,  very 
high  places  in  latnar — of  giving  women 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  They  fear  the 
competition  of  women  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket ;  and  there  is  perhaps  some  good  rea- 
son for  that  fear,  in  view  of  the  unem- 
ployment problems  we  have  today.  But 
I  very  much  fear  that  this  idea  of  giving 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  before  giving 
full  equality  under  the  Constitution  is 
merely,  to  speak  frankly,  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tlewoman, and  I  can  assure  everyone 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  or  in  this 
great  land  of  ours,  that  I  am  for  a  bill 
which  will  give  equal  rights  to  the  wom- 
en for  equal  work.  I  only  wish  that 
would  be  as  far  as  the  gentlewoman's  bill 
would  go.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
not  need  to  pass  Federal  law  which  would 
repeal  State  laws  which  are  so  favorable 
to  women.  It  is  my  position.  I  just  can- 
not help  it. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  think  his 
fears  are  groundless.  The  amendment 
is  very  simple  and,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  it  will  have  to  be  psjssed  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  States.  It  will  have  to 
run  the  full  gantlet  and  the  States 
themselves  will  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  there  is  danger  to  them  and  to 
their  special  legislation  under  this 
amendment.  I  personally  would  not 
have  introduced  the  amendment  if  I  be- 
lieved such  would  be  the  case.  I  cannot 
find  it  is.  in  any  of  my  studies,  and  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  they  have  been  long 
and  arduous. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  139th  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  of  Susan  Brownell  Anthony, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  should  pause  for  a 
few  moments  to  pay  her  tribute  as  the 
one  person,  from  a  field  of  many  who 
fought  in  the  same  cause,  who  truly  gave 
her  life  for  the  sake  of  gaining  for  mem- 
bers of  her  sex  equal  privileges  and 
rights  under  the  Law. 

It  is,  of  course,  debatable  whether 
Miss  Anthony  can  he  listed  as  the  mother 
of  the  suffrage  movement.  We  remem- 
ber that  the  daughter  of  Lord  Calvert 
and  niece  of  Lord  Baltimore,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Brent,  made  quite  a  vociferous  case 
in  1647  that  she  be  allowed  "place  and 
voyce"  in  the  Mai-yland  Assembly.  Like- 
wise, Abigail  Adams  gave  her  husband 
John  a  little  lecture  before  he  went  off  to 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1776,  ad- 
monishing him  to  be  a  good  deal  moi-e 
considerate  of  the  fair  sex  in  drawing  up 
the  laws  of  the  new  Nation  than  hi', 
forefathers  had  been.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  the  tendency  of  women  to  ac- 
tively bother  about  their  pohtical  status 
dates  back  at  least  to  the  begiimings  of 
our  beloved  Republic. 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  debatable  that 
Susan  B.  Anthony  did  more,  more  vigor- 
ously, to  create  a  national  women's 
movement  than  any  of  her  predecessors 
or  her  contemporaries.  Although  Lu- 
cretia  Mott  presided  over  the  first  Wash- 
ington convention  of  the  suffragettes 
90  years  ago  this  winter,  and  though 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was  elected  first 
president  of  the  National  American 
Women's  Suffrage  Movement — which 
combined  two  smaller  groups — even 
these  two  women,  who  were  her  frienda. 
admitted  that  it  was  Miss  Anthony  who 
was  the  wit  and  intellect,  the  energy  and 
fire  that  caused  the  movement  to  grow 
into  a  meaningful  force  for  women's 
rights. 

She  did  indeed  have  a  quick  wit.  She 
was  one  of  the  few  persons,  whether  male 
or  female,  ever  to  silence,  however  tem- 
porarily, the  sharp-tongued  Horace 
Greeley.  At  a  New  York  meeting  just 
after  the  close  of  that  period  which  some 
refer  to  as  "the  recent  unpleasantness." 
Susan  Anthony  was  fovmd  speaking  out 
for  equal  voting  rights  for  women. 
Greeley  remarked  that  the  ballot  went 
with  the  bullet,  and  inquired  of  Miss  An- 
thony whether  she  would  be  willing  to 
fight  to  have  this  right.  She  immedi- 
ately replied:  "Yes.  Mr.  Greeley,  just  as 
you  fought  in  the  late  war,  at  the  end 
of  a  goose  quill." 

Susan  Anthony  it  was  also  who  almost 
broke  up  a  suffragette  movement  once 
by  rising  on  the  convention  floor  and 
sharply  reminding  the  sweet-voiced  lec- 
turer that  although  the  lady  had  the  un- 
doubted right  to  address  the  group,  she 
had  better  speak  up  and  he  heard  or  she 
would  find  herself  without  an  audience. 
She  was,  of  course,  not  just  a  coura- 
geous and  quick  debater.  Her  courage 
took  other,  perhaps  more  significant, 
forms.  She  went  to  jail  once  for  the 
crime  of  voting.  And  I  think  it  must 
have  taken  some  courage  to  turn  down 
the  several  marriage  proposals  she  is  said 
to  have  received  as  the  result  of  her 
comeliness  and  intelligence. 
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She  chose  her  cause,  believed  In  her 

cause,  fought  resolutely  in  that  cause. 

'  ll  t  n  and.  sadly,  died  before  she  realized  that 

'  the  fight  had  not  been  in  vain.    Just  14 

years  after  death  came  to  her  In  1906,  In 

her  86th  year  of  life,  the  19th  amend- 

■  ^±  1  ment  to  the  Constitution  was  proclaimed 

'  M I  to  be  in  effect  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

on   Augiist  26.   1920.   and   thereby   was 

I  gained  for  all  American  women  the  privi- 

V,  lege  and  right  to  cast  their  ballots  in  all 

subsequent  elections. 

It  is  right,  as  I  have  said,  that  we 
should  pause  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony  with  our  well-meant 
but  feeble  words.  I  wonder,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  it  would  not  be  more  of  a 
I  tribute   to   her,   and   to    the   women   of 

j        America  whose  cause  she  so  nobly  es- 

'  poused.  If  we  gave  thought  to  the  fact 

that  even  today  the  rights  of  women  are 
not  fully  protected  by  law;  that  in  such 
areas  as  Federal  employment,  women 
still  do  not  receive  equal  consideration 
with  men;  and  facing  up  to  that  fact, 
would  it  not  be  more  of  a  tribute  if  we 
let  our  actions  speak  louder  than  our 
words  ever  could  in  honor  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  the  American  woman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.     I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.      Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HuddlestonJ  in  paying  spe- 
cial tribute  today,  as  has  the  gentlewo- 
man from  New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George!. 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony.    While  some  of  us 
In  this  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  feel  some 
of   the   reservations   of   the   gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jense.n1  with  respect  to 
the  actual  effect  of  the  gentlewoman's 
resolution,  I  think  all  of  us  join  in  shar- 
ing her  determination  to  carry  on  the 
fight  against  discrimination  which  Su.san 
B.  Anthony  fought  so  e.Tectively  and  so 
long.     As  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  with  which  Su.san  B.  Anthony 
was  so  long  connected,  and  which  has 
many  great  memorials  to  her.  I  desire  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  body  in 
paying  tribute  to  that  great  American 
woman,  who  fought  so  long  and  succcs.s- 
fully  for  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.    Miss  Anthony  spent 
many  of  the  years  of  her  active  life  in 
Rochester,    N.Y.,    and   contributed    im- 
mensely to  the  cultural  life  of  that  great 
city  and  also  to  the  great  University  of 
Rochester  which  is  located  there. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  Rochester  I 
leai  ned  early  of  the  great  work  for  which 
Miss  Anthony  was  famous.  As  we  pause 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  her,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  her  fight  for  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tion by  reason  of  sex,  may  we  also  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  continuing  the  great 
fight  for  full  equality  for  American  wo- 
men which  Susan  B.  Anthony  so  nobly 
advanced. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
discussion. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  It  would 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
woman  who  holds  a  job,  who  goes  to 
college,  who  is  a  doctor,  lawyer,  scien- 
tist, professor;  every  mother  who  has 
equal  guardianship  of  her  children;  every 
woman  who  controls  her  own  property, 
her  own  wages;  every  woman  who  votes 
or  holds  oflBce,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  which  never  can 
be  repaid. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Adams,  Mass.,  she 
was  a  pioneer  in  more  than  the  suffrage 

movement.    She  was  for  justice  alike  for 

both  sexes  and  all  colors  and  races. 

Courage  and  determination  are  New 
England  traits,  and  it  took  tremendous 
courage  for  Miss  Anthony  to  persist 
when  even  many  of  the  women  for  whom 
she  was  fighting  turned  their  backs  on 
her.  She  appeared  on  the  American 
scene  at  a  time  when  the  cause  she 
championed  was  not  only  unpopular 
among  men  but  among  women  as  well. 
It  was  for  her  to  kindle  the  spark  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage.  It  Is  said  that  public  opinion 
is  one  of  the  great  factors  in  America, 
and  v.hon  it  is  refined  by  the  fire  of  full 
and  free  discussion,  it  becomes  a  whole- 
some expression  of  the  views  of  the 
pc?cple. 

It  was  in  1872  that  she  ca.st  her  ballot 
at  the  New  York  State  and  congressional 
el^ctions  in  Rochccter  to  test  the  appli- 
ciition  of  the  14th  and  I'jth  amendments 
of  the  Con-stitution  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  she  was  indicted  for  illegal  vot- 
ing and  was  fined,  but  the  fine  was  never 
exacted. 

Her  la.-^t  notable  appearance  was  as  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Council  of 
Women  in  London.  En'-land,  in  the  year 
1699.  In  1900  there  was  a  Krcat  popular 
demonstration  in  oi:r  Nations  Capital  in 
celebration  of  her  birthday,  and  in  that 
year  she  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
the  National  American  Women's  Suf- 
fracre  Association  which  office  she  had 
held  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  channied  the  mind  of 
our  Naiion.  More  than  anyone  of  her 
time  she  chanj^ed  the  fabric  of  our  civil- 
ization by  improvinT  the  status  of 
women— politically,  socially,  economical- 
ly. While  j-hs  neither  be^an  nor  ended 
woman's  struggle  for  equality,  she  left 
upon  the  movement  the  stamp  of  an  im- 
perishable personality.  One  might  say 
she  is  the  mother  of  all  enfranchised 
women  in  the  world  today. 

An  obscure  schoolteacher,  at  the  age 
of  33.  she  vowed  to  change  the  mind  of 
man  concerning  the  degraded  position  of 
women.  Uritil  the  day  of  her  death,  she 
never  faltered  in  her  determination  to 
win  equality  for  women. 

In  her  last  speech.  Miss  Anthony  left 
as  a  memorial  to  her  efforts,  the  follow- 
ing words  of  wisdom : 

When  wUl  men  see  that  what  we  ask  Is  not 
praise  but  Justice? 

This  last  speech  concluded  with  these 
words:  "Failure  is  impossible." 


Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
15,  1959.  marks  the  139th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  This 
great  lady  appropriately  may  be  called 
an  apostle  of  freedom.  She  brought  to 
this  Nation  a  vision  of  a  new  and  en- 
larged sphere  for  women  in  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  hfe.  To  that  cause 
she  unselfishly,  effectively,  and  with  rare 
persistence  and  ability  devoted  her  life. 
The  years  have  rewarded  her  efforts. 
Her  memory  and  fame  have  remained 
through  the  decades  as  a  symbol  of  those 
who  have  become  the  common  assets  of 
a  nation. 

I  would  hke  to  sketch  briefly  her  career 
and  tell  you  something  of  the  times  In 
which  she  lived.  Susan  B.  Anthony  was 
born  February  15.  1820.  in  the  small  New 

England  town  of  Adams,  Mass..  where 

her  father  owned  a  cotton  mill.  Later 
the  family  moved  to  western  New  York, 
and  in  Rochester  Susan  spent  most  of 
her  young  womanhood  and  old  age 

The  Anthonys  were  people  of  liberal 
minds  and  Susan  was  given  as  good  an 
education  as  girls  usually  received  In 
those  days.  This  was  less  than  a  child 
now  receives  in  the  fifth  grade  of  a  pub- 
lic school,  and  when  Susan  demanded  to 
be  taupht  long  division  and  algebra  she 
had  to  find  a  private  tutor. 

When  she  was  17  her  father  lost  all  of 
his  property  in  the  panic  of  1837.  Teach- 
ing beins  Uie  only  job  open  to  girls  of  her 
social  class.  Susan  became  a  teacher,  and 
her    first    indisnation    against    the    de- 
graded pasition  of  women  was  when  she 
found  that  she  had  to  accept   $2.50   a 
week  for  doing  work  for  w  hich  a  man  wa-s 
paid  $10  a  week.     She  also  discovered 
that  the  little  money  she  earned  was  not 
legally  her  own.  if  her  father  chose  to 
claim  it— which  happily  Mr.  Anthony  did 
mt.    She  found  when  she  looked  around 
hor   that    women    were   practically   en- 
slaved    A  married  woman  could  own  no 
property,  even  if  it  were  inherited  or  a 
r.ift.     If  .she  v.-o:l:ed — and  many  women 
did  v.orl:.  sewin/.  washing  and  ironin?:. 
and   taking   boarders— hf^r  earnings   ali 
belonr,ed  to  her  husband.     Worse  than 
this,  she  had  no  control  over  her  chil- 
dren, for  they  bolonped  by  law  to  the 
fathor.     A   married   v.-oman   could   not 
tenify  in  courts  of  law.  could  not  sue  or 
be  sued.    She  coj'.d  not  make  a  will  giv- 
in-'  av.ay  even  h-r  personal  en'rcts.    No 
woman,  married  or  unmarried,  had  any 
way  of  protc'-tiii::  a,'jainst  such  Injustice. 
for  wonicn  were  barred  from  public  plat- 
fcrms. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  broke  the  first  taboo 
by  darm',-  to  steak  at  a  convention  of  the 
New  York  Plate  Teachers'  Association. 
No  woman  had  ever  asked  to  be  heard 
before,  but  the  men.  by  a  majority  of 
one.  voted  that  she  mv,'\\i  speak.  After 
that  she  made  speeches  advocating  the 
mo.st  modern  ideas  in  education,  the  ad- 
mission of  Rirls  to  high  school  and  col- 
lege, coeducation,  promotion  of  women 
teachers  to  higher  positions,  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  and.  above  all,  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  children  re- 
gardless of  sex. 

Until  she  was  past  30,  educational  re- 
form occupied  her  entire  attention  out- 
side the  schoolroom.  But  In  July  1848 
there  was  a  convention  in  the  village  of 
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Seneca  Palls,  N.Y..  the  first  woman's 
rights  convention  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Susan  did  not  attend  the  conven- 
tion, but  she  read  of  it.  She  saw  that 
what  she  had  to  do  was  to  change  the 
mind  of  the  whole  Nation  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  women  and  bravely  she 
set  herself  to  do  it. 

Those  today  who  are  working  for  so- 
cial advances,  and  who  are  often  weary 
and  heartsick  because  their  ideas  are  not 
immediately  realized,  would  do  well  to 
study  the  life  of  this  woman,  who  never 
grew  weary,  never  lost  faith,  never 
stopped  working.  At  70  years  of  age.  75 
and  80.  and  beyond,  she  continued  to 
travel  all  over  the  United  States,  lectur- 
ing, organizing,  taking  part  in  every 
campaign  for  woman  suffrage.  She  wel- 
comed the  four  Western  States  that  in 
her  lifetime  gave  women  the  vote,  but  she 
always  believed  that  woman's  enfran- 
chisement should  be  written  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  To- 
ward that  end  she  worked  until  her 
death. 

Susan  B.  Anthony's  work  was  not  in 
vain,  for  14  years  after  her  death,  on 
August  26,  1920.  the  19th  amendment 
was  proclaimed  in  effect. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  one  from 
Maryland  pay  tribute  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. Maryland  was  named  for  a 
woman.  Her  capital  city  was  named  for 
a  woman.  It  was  in  Maryland  in  1649 
that  Mistress  Margaret  Brent  demanded 
place  and  voice  in  the  assembly  as  the 
executrix  and  representative  of  her  kins- 
man. Lord  Baltimore.  Her  petition  was 
denied,  but  she  must  have  had  some  gal- 
lant supporters,  as  Maryland  history 
records  that  the  question  of  her  admis- 
sion was  hotly  debated. 

It  was  not  until  some  200  years  later 
that  the  demand  for  full  equality  for 
women  was  made  again  in  Maryland — 
this  time  by  that  peerless  leader,  Miss 
Anthony  herself,  who  lectured  in  Balti- 
more in  the  early  1870's.  Immediately 
associations  were  set  up  throughout  the 
State  to  carry  on  the  fight  and  these 
groups  proved  strong  factors  in  the  final 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment. 

In  fitting  tradition,  Maryland  takes 
her  rightful  place  in  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  so  that 
henceforth,  women  shall  have  at  last, 
a  place  and  voice;  so  that  henceforth  the 
law  of  this  land  shall  be.  in  the  immortal 
words  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  "man's 
rights  and  nothing  more,  woman's  right 
and  nothing  less." 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress to  give  to  the  women  of  this  Nation 
equal  opportunity.  I  have  said  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  previously,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  repeat,  that  if  two-thirds 
of  the  House  and  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate approve  the  equal  rights  amendment 
the  citizens  of  our  49  States  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  final  decision 
by  ratification.  Approval  of  36  States 
will  add  to  the  Constitution  an  amend- 
ment which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  wUl  provide  that  equal- 
ity of  right  shall  not  he  denied  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  on  account 
of  sex. 


In  paying  tribute  to  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
I  pay  tribute  to  all  women.  It  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us,  and  a  refreshing 
experience,  to  turn  our  attention  to  a 
woman  who  did  so  much  to  give  us  the 
right  to  call  ourselves  a  democracy.  We 
can  do  no  less  than  to  follow  her  sound 
advice. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon we  pause  briefly  to  pay  grateful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great 
women  of  American  history,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  I  would  not  want  the  day 
to  pass  without  adding  my  own  senti- 
ments to  those  which  have  aheady  been 
expressed. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  lived  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  in  my  home  city  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  though  it  has  now 
been  a  little  over  52  years  since  her 
death,  I  can  as.sure  you  that  her  memory 
continues  to  burn  brightly  in  the  heart 
of  virtually  every  woman  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Each  year  numerous  women's  organi- 
zations throughout  western  New  York 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  Susan  An- 
thony, and  last  week  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  two  of  these  anniversary  meet- 
ings, one  at  the  restored  home  of  Miss 
Anthony  in  Rochester,  and  the  other  in 
Buffalo.  I  was  asked  to  speak  briefly  at 
the  meeting  in  Buffalo,  to  the  women  of 
the  Interclub  Council  of  Western  New 
York,  and  I  would  like  to  include  por- 
tions of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  Role  of  Women  in  a  Changing  World 
(Excerpts    from    speech    of    Representative 

Judy  Weis  to  Interclub  Council  of  Western 

New  York.  Feb.  14.  1959) 

Susan  Anthony  was  one  of  the  great  dy- 
namic leaders  of  America,  and  she  pKjssessed 
In  abundance  all  the  great  attributes  of  a 
crusader.  Into  her  character  were  woven 
those  traits  that  triumph  over  all  difficulties 
and  dlscxjuragements.  A  will  as  stubborn  as 
twisted  steel.  A  determination  that  scorned 
denial.  A  soul  sensitive  to  every  Injustice 
and  tyranny  over  mind  and  soul.  A  courage 
that  counted  no  costs.  A  creed  that  ac- 
knowledged responsibility  only  to  her  con- 
science and  her  God.  In  all  of  American 
history  she  has  few  equals  as  a  moral  leader, 
and  In  her  life  and  her  work  there  Is  a 
wonderful  example  for  all  of  us. 

In  the  same  way  that  we  pause  to  honor 
Susan  Anthony,  It  seems  to  me  that  It  is 
also  important  that  we  pause  occasionally  to 
take  stock  of  what  women  have  accomplished 
In  these  52  years  since  her  passing. 

They  have  been  truly  great  years  for  us. 
and  I  think  It  la  encouraging  to  women 
everywhere  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  gains 
and  at  the  contributions  we  are  making.  It 
Is  helpful  to  men,  too.  to  s^e  the  increasingly 
important  positions  In  society  which  women 
are  successfully  filling.  It  Increases  their 
confidence  in  us.  and  it  opens  new  oppor- 
tunities to  us. 

At  the  same  time,  taking  a  good  look  at 
what  we  have  done  often  serves  the  equally 
useful  purpose  of  exposing  those  areas  where 
we  are  not  doing  too  terribly  well,  or  where 
a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done.  I 
would  urge  all  of  you  to  take  a  little  time 
out  once  In  a  while  to  reflect  seriously  on 
what  we  have  accomplished — and  what  we 
have  still  failed  to  do.  •  •  •  Whenever  I 
think  of  the  strides  we  have  made,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  remark  which  Susan  Anthony 
made  almost  100  years  ago.  "Modern  inven- 
tion," she  said,  "has  banished  the  spinning 
wheel,  and  the  same  law  of  progress  makes 


the  woman  of  today  a  different  woman  from 
her  grandmother." 

Wrapped  up  in  these  words  of  Susan  An- 
thony, and  In  this  fast -growing  realization  of 
the  potential  impwrtance  of  women  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  all  challenges  to  us — 
the  challenge  of  where,  and  how,  we  can  lind 
our  proper  place  In  such  a  swiftly  changing 
world.  •   •   • 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  in  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  the  role  of  women  has 
changed  too  radically.  As  someone  said  not 
long  ago,  "Russia  has  the  epitome  of  equal 
rights,  and  women  are  freely  offered  equal- 
ity— In  all  the  hard  and  unyielding  tasks  like 
digging  sewers,  laying  cobblestones  and  stak- 
ing blast  furnaces." 

But  this  does  not  deny  the  fact  that  In 
some  areas  they  are  doing  wonderfully  well — 
and  we  are  not.  Over  70  percent  of  the  doc- 
tors in  Rus£la  are   women,   and   half   of   the 

science  students  in  their  universities  are 
women.  The  percentages  In  our  country  are  a 
little  pale  by  comparison.  Only  S'i  percent 
of  our  medical  students  are  women,  less  than 
1  percent  of  our  engineering  students  are 
girls,  and  only  4  percent  are  studying  chem- 
istry and  physics.  Yet  experts  unanimously 
agree  that  women  have  as  much  capacity  in 
all  of  these  fields  as  men.  We  are  simply  not 
making  full  use  of  the  great  potential  that  is 
ours  until  we  move  Into  these  areas  of  en- 
deavor and  begin  making  the  contributions  of 
which  we  are  fully  capable. 

Today,  as  never  before  In  our  history,  we 
are  locked  in  a  struggle  with  an  opposing 
ideology  which  Is  using  every  means  at  its 
disposal  to  overwhelm  our  way  of  life.  We 
must  answer  this  challenge  In  kind,  with  our 
total  effort  of  our  own.   •   •   • 

There  Is  still  much  to  be  done  If  we  are  to 
fulfill  the  role  that  should  be  ours  In  this 
wonderfully  exciting  period  of  history.  It 
win  require  work  and  sacrifice,  and  more 
work,  and  it  will  not  be  easy.  But  our  bat- 
tles have  never  been  easy,  and  as  I  look  into 
the  future,  with  all  its  uncertainties.  I  can- 
not help  but  look  back  over  my  shoulder  oc- 
casionally Into  the  past,  and  what  I  see 
there  Is  always  heartening. 

A  hundred  years  ago.  women  had  no  right 
to  higher  education,  no  right  to  enter  the 
trades  and  professions,  no  right  to  own  their 
own  property,  no  right  to  vote  or  hold  office. 
And  then  a  small  band  of  courageous,  far- 
sighted  women  rose  up  to  fight  for  those 
things  In  which  they  believed.  Their  names? 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Lucretla  Mott,  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony — 
none  of  them  will  Ije  forgotten.  And  as  I 
look  ahead  today  I  can  foresee  other  women 
by  the  scores,  equally  courageous,  equally 
farsighted.  taking  their  places,  even  as  wom- 
en today  are  taking  their  places,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  as  we  have  never  failed  be- 
fore, we  will  not  fail  now. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Nation  celebrated  the  139th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  one  of  our  greatest 
women,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Since  her  birth,  the  status  of  women  in 
American  life,  and  especially  in  the  po- 
litical Ufe  of  the  Nation,  has  been  revo- 
lutionized. No  man  or  woman  in  the 
land  played  a  more  vital  role  in  bringing 
about  that  revolutionary  change  than 
did  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Those  of  us  from  western  Massachu- 
setts, where  in  the  little  town  of  Adams 
Susan  B.  Anthony  was  born  on  February 
15,  1820,  are  proud  of  this  native 
daughter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Massachiisetts 
State  Senate,  I  was  plesised  to  introduce 
a  resolution  making  August  26,  the  day 
that  the  equal  suffrage  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  became  law,  Susan  B. 
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Anthony  Day  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  am  indeed  thrilled  to  see  here  today 
the  tributes  being  given  to  our  native 
daughter  by  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

We  In  Massachusetts  cannot  be  selfish 
about  Susan  B.  Anthony,  simply  because 
she  was  bom  In  our  State.  Her  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage 
for  women  throughout  America.  Her  life 
work  has  borne  fruits  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe.  For  these  reasons  we  are  glad 
td  share  her  memory  with  all  the  world. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week,  we  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress have  been  celebrating  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  emancipator  of 
an  entire  race.  It  is  fitting  that  we  now 
pay  our  tribute  In  the  same  way  to  one 
who  was  an  emancipator  of  American 
women — Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Her  birthday  is  being  celebrated  Feb- 
ruary 16  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Her 
statue  Is  here  In  the  crypt  of  our  Capi- 
tol Building,  a  gift  from  American 
women.  The  19th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  enfranchised  wom- 
en, is  popular  known  as  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment.  Every  year 
comes  new  recognition  of  what  she  did 
to  elevate  the  position  of  the  women  in 
our  country. 

Suffrage  for  women  is,  of  course,  taken 
for  granted  to  day— and  this  is  well,  for 
we  do  not  like  to  recall  that  our  moth- 
ers, wives  and  daughters  did  not  always 
share  with  us,  their  husbands  and 
fathers  and  sons  and  brothers,  the  pri- 
mary right — and  duty — of  the  franchise. 
Fortunately  man's  memory  Is  so  consti- 
tuted that  we  do  take  for  granted  what 
Is  obviously  right  and  good. 

But  the  ideal  for  which  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  her  valiant  fellow  workers 
had  to  struggle  so  long  and  so  might- 
ily— yes,  and  to  endure  sacrifices  and 
ridicule  and  Indignity — is  not  yet  real- 
ized. We  here  have  the  power  to  com- 
plete the  task  and  to  erase  the  blot 
which  makes  half  our  Nation  not  equal 
under  the  law.  Let  us  complete  the  task 
now,  and  within  a  short  time— I  feel 
confident — it  will  be  taken  for  granted 
that  in  the  United  States  all  citizens  are 
equal  under  the  law. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony  200  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  announced 
publicly  their  intention  to  carry  to  a 
conclusion,  as  far  as  Congress  can  do  so, 
the  work  to  which  Susan  B.  Anthony  de- 
voted her  life  efforts  by  giving  their  sup- 
port to  the  equal  rights  for  women 
amendment  Introduced  by  the  Honor- 
able Katharine  St.  Giorce  and  38  other 
Members.  There  is  no  better  way  in 
which  to  bring  our  tribute  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeotion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RE-REFEKENCE  OF  H.R.   1341 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  H.R. 
1341,  which  was  previously  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, be  re-referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPEAL  OP  EXCISE  TAX  ON 
TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hncp- 
HiLL]  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  provide  a 
termination  date  of  the  excise  tax  on 
telephone  service. 

This  bin  Is  Identical  to  the  biU  Intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  whose  permis- 
sion I  have  to  Join  him  In  sponsoring  the 
termination  of  this  unfair  tax. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  do  away 
with  the  telephone  tax  altogether,  but 
the  bill  was  not  considered  and  will  not 
be  considered  this  year  because  of  the 
need  for  revenue.  Instead  of  trying  to 
terminate  It  this  year  we  are  trying  to 
propose  a  termination  date  of  June  30. 
1960,  in  order  to  search  for  other  sources 
of  revenue  to  replace  the  revenue  unfair- 
ly collected  from  telephone  users.  I  say 
"unfairly"  because  of  matters  hereinaf- 
ter outlined. 

During  World  War  n  this  telephone 
tax  was  imposed  on  the  Nation's  tele- 
phone users.  It  was  designed  to  reduce 
the  traffic  load  on  telephone  plants  over- 
burdened by  wartime  calls,  and  to  dis- 
courage new  service  that  would  necessi- 
tate installing  critical  new  equipment. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a  temporary  tax. 

World  War  II  has  been  over  for  near- 
ly 14  years.  New  equipment  and  services 
have  been  available  for  much  of  that 
time.  But  the  tax  still  stands,  a  monu- 
ment to  emerBency,  and  a  millstone 
around  the  collective  necks  of  telephone 
users  which  includes  practically  every- 
body. 

To  the  customer,  the  tax  represents  a 
10  percent  higher  monthly  telephone  bill. 

To  the  Government  the  tax  represents 
another  convenient  access  to  the  public 
pocketbook,  disguised  as  higher  tele- 
phone rates;  a  mask  that  most  cus- 
tomers do  not  recognize  even  though 
it  is  Iteniized  on  their  bills. 
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To  tm  company,  the  tax  represents 
money  it  must  collect  at  its  own  ex- 
pense for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  tax  is  unfair  to  every  user  of  the 
telephone.  It  is  discriminatory.  There 
is  no  such  tax  on  any  of  the  other  pub- 
lic utilities — electric,  gas,  or  water.  It 
puts  an  essential  public  service  in  the 
same  class  as  jewelry,  perfume,  and  en- 
tertainment. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  re- 
peal of  the  tax  for  years.  Many  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress.  Fail- 
ing to  keep  faith  with  the  public,  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  consider 
offering  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
telephone  tax  revenue  to  the  States  for 
financing  vocational  schools  and  sewage 
treatment. 

If  Congress  passes  this  measure,  and 
If  It  should  be  accepted  by  the  State 
legislatures,    the    discriminatory    tele- 


phone tax  likely  will  be  with  us  forerer. 
past  all  hope  of  repeal. 

Once  a  new  tax  Is  instituted,  history 
shows  that  It  dies  hard,  because  the 
money  has  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  budget,  even  though  the  original 
need  for  it  has  passed. 

Certainly  there  are  better  ways  for 
defraying  the  cost  of  vocational  schools 
and  sewage  treatment  than  by  imposing 
part  of  the  burden  on  a  particular  part 
of  the  tax-paying  public — the  telephone 
users. 

The  entire  communications  industry 
has  urged  the  elimination  of  these  taxes 
at  every  opportunity.  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Independent  Tele- 
phone Association  and  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem have  testified  before  congressional 
committees.  Industry  witnesses  have 
taken  the  position  that  while  the  Gov- 
ernment need  for  revenue  must  be 
recognized,  this  discriminatory  tax  im- 
posed to  meet  a  national  emergency, 
should  be  eliminated  Just  as  soon  as 
Government  revenue  requirements  per- 
mit. At  the  same  time,  the  question  re- 
mains whether  a  tax  so  discriminatory 
as  the  telephone  excise  tax  should  be 
continued  In  lieu  of  obtaining  needed 
revenue  from  other  tax  sources. 

Congress  having  repealed  the  excise 
tax  on  the  transportation  of  goods  In 
1958,  communications  and  the  trans- 
portation of  persons — where  the  cost  of 
the  fare  is  60  cents  or  more — remain  the 
only  services  now  subject  to  excise  taxes. 
There  is  danger  that  these  remaining 
taxes  will  become  permanent  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  prevent  It. 

The  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Com- 
mittee proposal  that  40  percent  of  the 
local  telephone  tax  be  turned  over  to 
the  States  emphasizes  the  danger  of  the 
tax  becoming  permanent.  The  proposal 
overlooks,  first,  that  the  local  telephone 
tax  was  a  wartime  emergency  tax;  sec- 
ond, that  no  excise  tax  was  ever  imposed 
upon  local  telephone  service  until  re- 
quired by  World  War  II;  and  third. 
that  this  would  In  effect  saddle  upon  the 
telephone  u.ser  the  costs  of  vocational 
training  and  new  waste  disposal  plants 
in  all  States — costs  that  should  be  t)ome 
by  all  taxpayers  just  as  other  expenses 
of  Government  are. 

Telephone  customers  carry  a  big  tele- 
phone taxload  even  without  the  excise 
tax.  For  Instance,  in  1957  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem alone  paid  $1.3  bilhon  in  operating 
taxes  and  collected  directly  from  tele- 
phone u.sers  about  $515  million  more  In 
excise  taxco  on  the  services  they  used. 
This  totals  more  than  $51  per  customer 
per  year.  Without  the  excise  tax,  tele- 
phone users  would  seem  to  be  carrying 
their  full  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

If  this  iniquitous  levy  were  eliminated, 
the  telephone  user  would  get  the  full 
benefit  because  the  telephone  company 
acts  merely  as  a  collection  agent  for  the 
Federal  Government — at  the  customer's 
expense.  If  the  tax  were  eUminated  the 
customer  would  ultimately  benefit  in  an- 
other way,  namely,  from  the  saving  on 
collection  expense  which  must  neceasar- 
ily  become  a  part  of  the  cost  of  service. 
For  these  reasons  It  Is  natural  that 
telephone  companies  object  to  these 
Federal  excise   taxes.     They  do  so  for 
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three  good  reasons:  First,  a  company  has 
a  responsibility  to  object  to  unequal  and 
discriminating  taxes  levied  on  Its  custo- 
mers ;  second,  excise  taxes  Increase  mate- 
rially the  cost  of  telephone  service  to 
customers,  and  may  well  curtail  their 
use  of  telephone  service  which  auto- 
matically reduces  the  value  of  telephone 
service  to  existing  customers;  third,  ad- 
ministering the  collection  of  excise  taxes 
adds  an  additional  amount  to  the  cost 
of  telephone  service. 

Telephone  users  are  unhappy  about 
having  to  pay  excise  taxes  on  their  serv- 
ice. Testimony  indicating  just  how  un- 
happy telephone  users  are  about  this  tax 
has  been  offered  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  by  representa- 
tives of  such  organizations  as  the  Amer- 
ican Hotel  Aasoclation,  United  Fresh 
Fruit  and  VegeUble  Association.  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  American  Farm 
Bureau  FederaUon.  the  NaUonal  Assoc! - 
aUon  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Com- 
missioners, the  United  States  Independ- 
ent Telephone  Association,  and  the  Bell 
System. 

The  State  and  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  strenuously  oppose  excise  taxes 
on  communication  services  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  the  chief  one  being  that  the 
tax  makes  it  difDcult  to  set  fair  rates 
for  services.  At  Its  1958  convention,  the 
National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners  unanimously  pe- 
titioned the  Congress  to  terminate  the 
discriminatory  excise  taxes  on  commu- 
nications and  transportation  services  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  three  basic  rea- 
sons why  excises  on  communications 
services  should  be  repealed: 

First.  The  longer  they  are  continued 
the  greater  the  danger  that  they  will 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax 
structure,  which  was  never  intended  by 
the  Congress  that  put  them  in  effect. 

Second.  They  are  imfair  and  discrimi- 
natory against  telephone  users  as  a 
group.  Telephone  service  is  regarded  as 
a  dally  necessity.  Yet  Congress  treats  It 
as  a  luxury  by  subjecting  it  to  the  same 
taxes  that  are  imposed  on  unnecessary 
luxvu-les  such  as  club  diies,  night  club 
bills,  hquor  and  tobacco.  It  is  the  only 
household  utility  service  so  taxed. 

Thh-d.  The  necessity  for  maintaining 
Federal  tax  revenues  at  the  current  high 
levels  should  not  preclude  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  taxes  on  communications 
services,  so  vital  and  essential  In  the 
everyday  life  of  most  Amerieans. 

The  nature  of  the  tax  demands  Its 
early  repeal  or  at  least  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  firm  termination  date. 

I  quote  an  article  from  the  Telephone 
News  issue  of  December  1958.  which  I 
think  is  significant: 
Firi  EKH  -DoLUUi    Fkdbuu.    LiCKifsx    Pn    fo« 

TELEPHOKX    USXBS? — OUK     CT78TOMnUI     AU 

AuiiADT  Patoto  It 

Suppose  the  Federal  Government  passed 
a  law  making  every  telephone  customer 
pay  115  a  year  for  a  lioenae  to  use  hla 
telephone. 

Farfetched?  Not  at  aU.  Telephone  sub- 
Bcribera  acroas  the  Nation  already  pay  this 
average  8\un  each  year  for  the  prlvUege  erf 
making  local  and  long-distance  calls. 

Of  coune.  telepbone  users  do  not  receive 
licenses  for  thetr  money.    The  fee  is  paid  In 
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excise  taxes — 10  percent  of  the  amount*  paid 
for  all  local  and  long-distance  service.  Busi- 
ness houses,  manufacturers  and  other  large 
telephone  iisers  pay  thoxisands  of  dollars  in 
excise  taxee  annually. 

Our  comi>anles  coUect  the  money  and  pass 
It  along  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  None 
of  It  ever  comet  back  as  direct  beneflU  to 
our  companies  or  our  customers. 

The  excise  tax  on  telephone  service  was 
Inaugurated  as  a  temporary,  emergency 
measure.  During  World  V7ar  n  It  served  two 
purposes :  to  raise  revenue  and  to  dlscovu-age 
the  use  of  service  which  could  not  be  ex- 
panded to  meet  civilian  demand. 

The  war  emergency  has  passed.  The  civil- 
ian demand  has  long  since  ceased  to  Inter- 
fere With  mlliUry  needs.  The  temporary  ex- 
cise tax  remains. 

The  tax  Is  unfair,  discriminatory  and  un- 
realistic. It  penalizes  one  segment  of  the 
public;  It  singles  out  the  telephone  from 
other  household  utilities — gas.  water  and 
electricity — which  have  no  such  tax;  and  It 
Is  Imposed  much  In  the  same  way  as  the  tax 
OB  luxuries — liquor.  Jewelry,  furs  and  night 
clubs. 

The  tax  is  an  unwarranted  burden  on  our 
subscribers,  and  regardless  of  whether  It 
costs  a  customer  thousands  of  dollars.  $15 
or  even  11,  we  believe  It  Is  unfair  and  we 
oppose  It. 

And  now  comes  a  new  and  more  harmful 
proposal.  The  Joint  Federal -State  Action 
Committee  proposes  that  part  of  this  tax 
burdening  the  telephone  user — iO  percent  of 
the  amount  levied  on  local  telephone  serv- 
ice— be  handed  over  to  the  States.  The 
States,  thus  subsidized  by  the  telephone  user, 
would  be  required  to  devote  these  funds  to 
the  erection  of  sewage  disposal  plants  and 
for  vocational  training.  TTie  balance  of  the 
excise  taxes  on  telephone  service  would  still 
remain  In  the  Federal  tax  structure. 

This  proposal  would  In  effect  nxUEe  this 
unfair,  discriminatory  tax  a  permanent  part 
of  the  States'  tax  laws.  In  such  clrcum- 
Btances  the  possibility  of  repealing  any  part 
of  the  telephone  excise  tax  would  seem 
remote. 

Our  customers  Justly  resent  this  unfair  tax 
on  their  telephone  service  and  should  Itave 
the  facts  to  carry  their  case  effectively  to  the 
State  and  national  lawmakers.  And  each  of 
us  owes  It  to  our  cxistomers.  neighbors  and 
friends  to  give  them  these  facts  that  are  so 
vital  to  their  pocketbooks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
the  early  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
the  enactment  of  which  is  long  overdue. 


THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Milliken]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MIT.T.TKKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  re- 
cently announced  Its  approval  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Nation's  biggest  steam 
turbine  generator  from  an  English  man- 
ufacturer. This  is  not  an  ordinary,  ev- 
eryday decision  by  our  Government.  It 
is  a  precedent-setting  and.  I  believe, 
shortsighted  and  dangerous  action. 

For  some  years  our  Oovemment  has 
been  buying  an  increasing  amount  of 
electrical  equipment  abroad — simply  be- 
cause the  very  low  wages  at  foreign 
workmen  makes  possible  much  lower 
prices  on  this  custom-built  heavy  elec- 
trical apparatus.  But  never  before  had 
our  Government  purchased  a  steam  tur- 


bine generator— the  key  unit  of  an  elec- 
tric power  system— from  abroad.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  XJB.  Government 
has  taken  this  step,  and  In  so  doing,  has 
bought  the  Nation's  biggest  steam  tur- 
bine generator  in  history. 

Why  do  I  say  this  is  dangerous  policy? 
Because  this  is  Just  one  more  step — and 
the  biggest  step  yet — ^toward  making  this 
Nation's  vital  electric  power  sjrstem  de- 
pendent upon  a  foreign  country  for 
maintenance  and  repair. 

Power  generators  are  not  quickly  re- 
placeable or  repairable.  They  are  giant 
machmes  bigger  than  a  house  and  ex- 
tremely complicated  In  their  design  and 
manufacture.  They  are  not  alike,  in 
that  each  one  is  specially  built  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  its  user.  Their 
maintenance,  in  peace  or  war,  requires 
ready  access  to  the  manufacturing  plant 
of  the  builder  and  technical  consultation 
service  of  his  engineers  without  depend- 
ence on  ocean  transportation.  To  buy 
key  machines  of  this  type  for  vital  na- 
tional defense  power  needs — as  in  the 
TVA  area— is  to  utterly  disregard  the 
hazards  involved.  It  is  most  significant 
that  the  English,  with  a  government- 
owned  electric  power  system,  do  not  buy 
such  power  generators  from  foreign 
firms  as  a  matter  of  policy,  for  this  very 
reason  of  their  national  security.  Yet 
there  are  many  in  this  country  who  weep 
for  the  British  If  anyone  suggests  that 
the  United  States  should  show  equal  in- 
telligence. 

Why  do  I  say  that  this  action  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  also  shortsighted? 
I  refer  to  the  effect  on  our  own  economy. 
This  single  order  for  a  500,000-kilowatt 
steam     turbine     generator    represents 
1.080,000  man-hours  of  work  which  will 
be  lost  to  the  employees  of  the  low  U.S. 
bidder.    The  low  UJS.  bidder  in  this  case. 
after  TVA  evaluated  the  base  bids,  was 
the     Westinghouse     Electric     Corp.    I 
note    that    the    General    Electric    Co. 
claims     to      be      the      low     American 
bidder,    but   the   Washington   office   of 
TVA  states  that  when  the  bids  were 
evaluated  by  TVA  in  terms  of  the  speci- 
fications.   Westinghouse    Electric    was 
lower     than     General     Electric.     This 
means  that  if  there  had  been  no  lower 
foreign  bid,  Westinghouse  would  have 
been  awarded  this  contract.    The  lost 
order    represents,    in    addition,    375,000 
man-hours  of   work   lost  to   himdreds 
of  Westinghouse  suppliers.    All  of  this 
is  enough  work  for  700  people  for  a  full 
year.    And   this  is  a   time  when   em- 
ployment is  seriously  cvu-tailed  in  the 
American    plants    which    make    heavy 
electrical  apparatus,  such  as  those  of 
Westinghouse      in      Lester,      Delaware 
County.  Pa.,  and  in  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.    DENT.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTTJ.TKEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  note  at  this 
point  that  I  agree  with  everything  the 
gentleman  has  said  so  far  and  prob- 
ably will  with  everything  else  he  says. 
I  am  glad  he  is  Joining  in  this  fight,  be- 
cause not  alone  are  we  buying  from  Eng- 
land, but  Just  as  late  as  last  we^  wtf 
purchased  or  gave  a  letter  of  intent  to 
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purchase  steam  generators  from  a  Swiss 
company  known  as  Brown-Boverl,  which 
will  replace  work  Intended  for  the 
Elliott  Corp.  In  Jeannette,  Pa.,  a  plant 
now  operating  at  40  percent  of 
capacity.  All  of  this,  I  might  say,  Is  the 
direct  result  of  the  President's  Executive 
order  In  1954  which  wiped  out  the  25 
percent  differential  previously  allowed 
under  oiur  trade  agreements  with  Euro- 
pean competitors  for  public  business, 
and  he  reduced  it  to  6  percent,  which 
does  not  even  cover  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment mandated  additions,  such  as  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  as  well  as  the  other 
mandated  costs  that  we,  as  a  govern- 
ment have  placed  against  the  American 
producers.  I  Join  the  gentleman  in  the 
fight  he  is  making. 

Mr.  MTT.T.TKEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

These  are  labor  depressed  areas. 
Many  of  the  workmen  affected  by  this 
loss  of  work  have  as  much  as  17  years 
seniority  on  their  jobs. 

Is  this  situation  the  fault  of  the 
Westinghouse  Co.  or  of  the  700  em- 
ployees who  may  be  thrown  out  of  work? 
Indeed  it  is  not.  The  difference  in  bid 
prices  between  Westinghouse  Co.  and 
the  C.  A.  Parsons  Co.  of  England  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  wide  wage  differ- 
er^tials  which  exist  between  Ene;land 
ai«i  the  United  States  and  which  our 
laws  help  maintain.  The  average  Eng- 
lish wage  rates  are  only  37  percent  of 
U.S.  wage  rates.  American  manufac- 
turers cannot  pKJssibly  compete  on 
heavy,  custom-built  electrical  apparatus 
with  its  high  latK>r  content,  aKainst  Eng- 
lish prices.  They  cannot  compete,  that 
is,  unless  our  Government  gets  smart 
enough  to  consider  not  just  price,  but 
also  the  other  vitally  important  con- 
siderations on  which  there  is  no  price. 
I  mean  the  jobs  of  American  workmen 
and  the  security  of  the  Nation  itself. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
for  bargain-basement  buying  or  price- 
tag  politics.  But  for  the  lieneflt  of  those 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
rising  cost  of  government,  as  am  I,  let 
me  point  out  that  the  lower  foreign  price 
in  this  case  should  be  viewed  in  light  of 
what  this  country  will  lose  in  tax  reve- 
nues by  placing  this  order  abroad.  It 
will  cost  the  United  States  about  $3,600.- 
000  in  lost  tax  revenues  to  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  the  State  governments.  This 
loss  will  eat  up  most  of  the  so-called 
saving  to  the  Government  through  the 
lower  foreign  price  which  is  made  pos- 
sible by  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  were  to  disregard 
all  I  have  said  up  to  this  point,  there  is 
another  most  important  consideration 
weighing  heavily  in  favor  of  buying  such 
power  generators  as  those  from  domes- 
tic manufacturers.  That  is  simply  the 
many  advantages  to  TVA  or  whatever 
other  Government  agency  may  be  the 
purchaser.  In  this  important  matter  of 
maintenance,  for  example,  the  Westing- 
house Co.  has  a  technical  organization 
for  service  and  reptUr  which  Includes 
more  than  1,000  field  service  engineers. 
In  contrast.  Parsons  has  three  technical 
men  in  Canada  and  Is  dependent  on 
service  and  p&rts  from  England — service 


and  parts  that  could  be  cut  off  entirely 
In  case  of  war. 

In  the  matter  of  the  technical  differ- 
ences between  the  products  of  the  two 
firms,  Westinghouse  has  built  turbine 
generators  which  operate  at  higher 
temperatures  and  pressures  than  do  the 
Parsons  generators.  For  example,  West- 
inghouse Is  now  building  a  325.000- 
kilowatt  machine  to  operate  at  3.600 
revolutions  per  minute,  while  Parsons' 
largest  machine  is  a  120,000  kilowatt  gen- 
erator operating  at  3.000  r.p.m.  Also, 
the  Westinghouse  bid  in  this  instance 
guaranteed  13.000  kilowatts  over  the 
Parsons  bid  guarantee.  One  must  ."seri- 
ously question,  therefore,  whether  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  as  well  quali- 
fied to  design  and  build  a  giant  half-mil- 
lion kilowatt  generator  as  are  American 
firms  wliich  have  led  the  world  in  such 
research,  development,  and  construction 
and  who  back  up  their  work  with  firm 
performance  guarantees. 

All  of  this  casts  even  greater  impor- 
tance on  a  petition  now  awaiting  decision 
by  the  omce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobil- 
ization. This  petition,  supported  by  the 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, asks  that  four  major  elements 
of  electric  power  systems  be  listed  as 
defense  essen'ial,  and  that  import  of 
these  specific  products  bo  restricted  in 
the  national  interest.  This  would  not 
apply  to  most  of  the  electrical  industry's 
products — just  four  in  the  heavy  power 
apparatus  category. 

Since  other  nations  which  are  capable 
of  manufacturing  their  own  heavy  power 
equipment  consider  it  unwise  to  use 
foreiKn-made  machines  of  this  type  in 
their  power  systems,  our  own  Govern- 
ment should  have  no  hesitancy  in  fol- 
lowing a  similar  course.  Common  sense 
dictates  such  action.  To  follow  an  oppo- 
site policy  in  the  name  of  better  interna- 
tional relations  is  to  badly  confu.se  the 
issue  and  to  appear  naive  in  the  eyes  of 
our  more  realistic  friends  abroad. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  desire  to  associ- 
ate myself  wi-.h  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, and  very  emphatically,  repre- 
senting a  district  in  which  the  turbine 
manufacturing  facilities  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  are  located.  While  we  may 
differ,  and  th<?re  seems  to  be  some 
question  of  diffc  rence  as  to  who  was  the 
lowest  domestic  bidder  in  connection 
with  the  TVA  contract,  I  think  we  cer- 
tainly agree  on  the  point  the  gentleman 
has  made. 

I  should  like  to  urge  the  gentleman 
to  associate  him.self  with  a  request  I 
have  directed  to  Governor  Hoegh  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization  re- 
questing him  to  examine  this  contract 
and  determine  whether  for  reasons  of 
national  security  he  has  the  right  to 
recommend  that  it  be  disallowed.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  that  question  is 
currently  under  consideration  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  and  his 
associates  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  might 
use  their  Influence  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Avenue  so  that  we  could  establish 


the  principle  of  domestic  purchases  for 
facilities  on  this  Important  national  se- 
curity project. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  certainly  aei*ee  that  these  heavy 
electric  giant  hearts  of  powerplanta 
should  be  bought  in  America. 


SAM    RAYBURN    AND    JOSEPH    W. 

MARTIN.  JR  .  RECEIVE  TWIN  SIL- 
VER QUIU.  AWARDS  OP  NATIONAL 
BUSINESS   PUBUCATIONS,    INC. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  Uie  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas   I  Mr.   RcEsl    is  recognized   for   10 

minutes. 

Mr.  REES  of  Knnsas.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  In  Wa&hington, 
DC.  on  January  23,  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  presented 
twin  1958  Silver  Quill  Awards  of  National 
Business  Publications — highest  tribute  of 
the  business  press — to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  S.\M  Rayburn,  and  its  former 
Speaker.  Jcseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  for  "dis- 
tinguished legislative  service  to  business 
and  industry." 

This  annual  Washington  dinner  fea- 
tures a  question-and-answer  period  in 
which  captain.s  of  industry.  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, and  other  Government  leaders  gage 
the  state  of  the  Nation  by  discussing  the 
pro.spects  in  their  resf>ective  areas  of  the 
economy. 

National  Business  Publications  is  an 
association  of  publishers  of  203  technical, 
profes.sional,  industrial,  scientific,  mer- 
chandising, and  marketing  magazines. 

Business  Publications  perform  a  unique 
service  to  the  economy.  They  facihtate 
the  exchange  of  business  education  and 
industrial  know-how.  They  stimulate 
our  enterprise.  They  power  the  progress 
of  our  technology. 

Business  magazines  are  designed  to 
.serve  the  needs  of  the  specialist  who  must 
keep  abreast  of  newest  developments  in 
his  hiphly  .«:pecialized  field. 

The  history  of  business  publishing 
parallels  the  growth  of  business  and  in- 
dustry in  America. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

INTHODUCTORT     REMARKS    BT    MA.5TE1    OF    CKRC- 

MONtcs  Richard  P.  Smith.  President.  W. 
R.  C  Smith  Pi'blishi.no  Co  .  and  Chair- 
man or  THE  Board,  National  Buuinkm 
Publications,  Inc. 

It  Is  alw;iys  our  hope  that  this  state  of  the 
Nation  dinner  will  prove  to  be  a  harbinger  of 
better  times  to  com«>.  Here — at  our  head 
tables — are  leaders  ixx>n\  government  and  In- 
dustry who  have  graciously  consented  to 
answer  one  ppenflc  question  related  to  our 
dinner  theme.  A  Platform  for  BiulnesB  In 
a  Space- Age  Economy."  All  have  agreed  to 
operate  under  a  tftcht  2-mlnute  rule. 

We  are  also  privileged  tonight  by  the  pres- 
ence at  our  podium  nl  a  famous  news  an- 
alyst, commentator,  and  correspondent.  He 
ha.s  courteou.oly  consented  to  be  our  moder- 
ator and  will  ask  the  questions  which  are 
to  be  answered.  It  Is  my  good  fortune  to  be 
the  one  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Walter 
Cr<mklte. 

"REMARKS  BT  WALTTR  C«ONKrr«.  NXW8  OOM- 
MENTATOR,  COLUMBIA  UOAOCA8TINO  STS- 
TEM 

"Good  evening  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
Mister  Sam,  Senator  Johkson,  Speaks  Job — 
and  other  members  of  thU  very  dlstlngulabed 
company — I  am  highly  honored  to  be  a  part 
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of  this  truly  •ifnifloant  oooasloa.  Z  want 
to  thank  an  old  friend,  your  president.  Bob 
Karpsr.  for  making  it  pomlbls.  Answers  to 
our  quaitlona  follow  In  Xt%  order  Uited  In 
your  profram.  Z  wtU  Inltiats  saoh  question 
by  simply  announolng  the  nams  of  the 
■peaker.  8o,  now.  on  ths  beam  o(  our  thsms. 
"A  Platform  for  Buslnssi  In  a  4;>ae*-Ati 
Sconomy,"  w«  bsfia  with  Mr.  Ilofftn: 

"  '5U(t  o/  NsttOM  qitssKoiu  and  aiuwsra 
'"William  P.  Rafsra,  tha  Attorney  Oansral 

"  'Question.  Mr.  Attorney  Osasral,  In  eon- 
tldsrlng  th«  poaalbUlty  of  futura  poUUoal 
action  by  the  business  oommunlty,  now 
that  orfanlasd  labor  has  beeoms  such  a  ma- 
jor factor  In  polities,  wouldn't  It  be  more 
equitable  to  amend  the  Corrupt  Practloea 
Act,  so  that  ths  Amarlean  Investor  could 
become  more  active  In  political  campaigns 
throtash  those  organlBatlons  In  which  he  la 
a  stockholder? 

"  'Answer.  Walter.  Ym  not  sure  why  you 
ask  ms  this  question.  Dus  to  certain  un- 
fortunate developments  last  fall,  we  Re- 
publicans don't  have  much  to  say  about 
changing  the  laws. 

'"The  suggestion,  in  the  question,  that  the 
business  oommurilty  should  take  a  more 
active  part  In  poUUcal  affairs  to  offset  union 
activities.  I  think.  Is  the  wrong  emphasis.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  biulness  community 
should  take  a  more  active  part  In  political 
affairs,  but  for  an  entirely  different  reason. 
No  group  In  this  country  has  a  greater 
stake  in  the  future  of  our  country  than  the 
business  community,  and.  by  taking  a  more 
active  part,  they  can  contribute  very  signifi- 
cantly to  the  future  of  our  country.  So,  1 
am  thoroughly  In  accord  with  more  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  business  conununlty. 

•"Now.  specifically  addressing  myself  to 
the  question,  let  me  say  that  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  Is  misunderstood  by  a  lot  of 
people.  I  doubt  if  many  people  have  actually 
read  It.  There  probably  are  not  as  many 
changes,  as  you  might  think,  that  can  be 
made  In  the  law,  on  a  superficial  reading 
of  It.  But,  In  order  to  avoid  the  suggestion 
that  might  come  to  your  mind  that  I  dont 
think  there  are  things  that  can  be  done  to 
Improve  the  law,  I  want  to  say  right  away 
that  that  Is  not  the  case  and  there  may  be 
some  ways  that  the  law  can  be  strengthened. 

"To  be  sure  that  you  direct  your  Interest 
and  energy  in  the  right  direction  I.  In  cloe- 
Ing,  would  like  to  suggest  that,  U  you  do 
have  a  feeling  that  there  are  specific  changes 
that  should  be  naade  In  the  law,  you  send 
your  letters  to  Ltndon  Johnson.  Thank 
you. 

"  'Herman  K.  Intemann,  President  Union 
Carbide  Metals  Co. 

•'Question.  Mr.  Intemann,  in  the  all-out 
race  to  conquer  outer  space,  are  you  satis- 
fled  that  we  are  blessed  with  sufficient  re- 
sources— in  the  way  of  essential  fuels,  min- 
erals and  metals — to  assure  future  success- 
ful competition  by  our  n-lated  Industries 
with  those  formidable  spiice-age  develop- 
ments already  being  forecast  by  other  major 
world-power  nations? 

"  'Answer.  The  natural  resoiuxies  of  this 
Nation  have  long  supplied  an  economy  that 
has  produced  the  highest  living  standard 
In  the  world  and  has  accomplished  the 
greatest  technological  progress  man  has  ever 
seen.  These  resources,  with  respect  to  fuels, 
minerals,  and  metals,  are  ample  to  take  care 
of  outer  space  needs  In  th<-  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. We're  not  yet  t&Ikln<?  about  a  8p>ace 
rocket  In  every  garage  or  an  automobUe  type 
of  mass  production  operation  that  consumes 
vast  amounts  of  materials.  The  real  prob- 
lem is  not  one  of  sufficient  quantity  of  natu- 
ral resources,  but  the  conversion  of  these 
resources  to  chemical  and  metalltirglcal  ma- 
terials which  give  opUmtim  performance  un- 
der the  unusual  condltlonB  that  exist  In 
space.  Research  in  Industry,  government 
and   the   academic   world   haa   virtually  ac- 


oompUshsd  mlraolss  In  ths  past  and  can 
bs  oountsd  on  to  msst  sucosssfully  this 
ehallsnga. 

*  "ftra  IVt  Bsuon,  Bserttary  of  Afrioultura 

"  'Qusstlon.  Ux.  Btorttary  Bsnson,  It  Is 
obTlous,  of  oourss,  tha^— if  w«  are  to  reap 
ths  harrsst  of  outsr  ipaoe  supremacy — we 
must  sow  ths  Aslds  of  our  sntsrprls«  with 
tTtr-inorsaslni  aspsnditurM  for  Uvs  re- 
quired equipment  and  allied  dsvsloprasnts. 
Without  Impairing  our  vital  food  and  fiber 
supply— how  much  monsy  can  ws  safely  out 
from  our  rsgular  appropriations  for  oairylnf 
on  the  business  of  agrleultursf 

**  'Answer.  Ths  answer  to  yotir  question  Is 
twofold.  First,  the  amount  requested  for 
agriculture  in  ths  President's  budget  is  a 
minimum  needed  under  present  laws  to 
carry  out  the  required  functions  of  this  De- 
partment. The  President  Is  sUlvlng  for  a 
balanced  budget  in  1060  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  budget  reflects  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  do  our  part. 

•'  'Secondly,  under  the  terms  of  exUtlng 
legislation  (which  Is  outmoded  and  unrealis- 
tic In  this  day  of  tremendous  agrlctiltural 
efficiency  and  production),  we  are  required 
to  provide  price  supports  to  farmers  on  a 
few  crops,  12  out  of  250.  With  mandatory 
supp>orts  at  high,  unrealistic  levels  and  with 
cro^  production  setting  new  records,  these 
outlkys  have  become  tremendous.  If  Con- 
grea^  wUl  take  a  hard,  realistic  look  at  the 
price-support  programs  and  act  at  once,  we 
can  I  substantially  reduce  these  costs.  This 
will  not  impair  our  vital  food  and  fiber 
supply  and  will  Improve  the  economic  health 
not  only  of  our  farmers  and  ranchers  but 
of  our  whole  Nation. 

"  'Under  these  old  depresslon-war-bom 
laws,  surplus  Is  built  up.  Markets  have 
been  lost.  Controls  have  faUed  and  coets 
to  taxpayers  have  risen.  Farmers  need  and 
want  freedom  to  plant,  freedom  to  market, 
freedom  to  compete,  and  freedom  from  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  control. 

"'John  R.  Klmberly,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent, Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
"  'Question.  Mr.  Klmberly,  handicapped  as 
we  now  seem  to  be — with  splrallng  wages, 
prices,  and  taxes  already  pricing  us  out  of 
world  markets,  all  the  way  from  Scandinavia 
to  Latin  America — are  you  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  prediction  that  unless  we  find  a 
way  to  stabilize  production  and  distribution 
costs,  we  can  easily  become  a  nation  forced 
to  ration  even  such  desirable  daily  customs 
as  coffee -drinking? 

"  'Answer.  Tee;  I  do  agree  that  we  must 
find  a  way  to  stabUlze  costs  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  leadership  In  economic  devel- 
opment. This  Is  vital  not  only  to  maintain 
and  expand  our  world  markets  but  to  keep 
our  domestic  economy  In  a  strong,  com- 
petitive position  and  avoid  further  inflation. 
"  'Under  our  present  program  of  gradual 
tariff  reductions  and  the  development  of 
common  markets  abroad,  industry  in  this 
country  must  find  new  ways  of  Increasing 
its  efflclency  and  real  productivity.  0\ir 
goods  and  services  must  be  leaders  In  qual- 
ity and  have  a  value  in  the  market  that  not 
only  maintains  existing  customers  but  de- 
velops new  ones. 

"  "The  alternative  would  be  to  drop  our 
standard  of  Uvlng  to  equal  that  of  our  com- 
petitors. This  can  be  avoided,  if  we  are 
willing  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  Industry 
can  finance  future  development  in  terms  of 
research  for  new  products  and  capital  ex- 
penditures for  their  production  only  out  of 
earnings. 

"  'If  the  tax  burden  on  business  could  be 
brought  down  and  an  opportunity  provided 
for  increased  incentive  in  the  form  of  earn- 
ings, I  believe  we  can  hold  down  inflation 
and,  at  the  same  time,  improve  real  wages 
and,  through  increases  in  volume,  maintala 
government  revenues. 


"'We  must  seek  out  and  weloome   In- 
novation in  our  approach  to  our  eoonomlo 
development.    ThU  is  the  responslbUlty  oC 
all  of  ui  in  Industry  and  In  lOTemsMnt 
**  'Wllber  U,  Brucksr,  Seoretary  of  the  Army 

**  *QussUon.  Mr.  Secretary  Brueker,  It  has 
always  been  said  that  a  good  offense  U  the 
best  defense.  Why,  then,  should  we  expend 
so  much  money  and  effort  on  defensive 
weapons  and  equipments  Wouldn't  tt  be 
better  to  oonoentrate  our  reeourees  on  the 
development  of  offexxslve  powerf 

"  'Answer.  Mr.  Cronkite  and  food  frtendt. 
This  matter  of  disousslng  offense  and  de- 
fense and  all  of  the  mUltary.  tn  a  minutes. 
Is  about  Uke  asking  Slnstetn  to  talk  about 
rclaUvlty  and  the  theory  of  it.  Z  want  to 
assure  you  tonight  that  there's  no  truth  to 
the  rumor  that  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
have  donated  their  time  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  this  purpoee.  You  may  think 
that  this  has  been  a  great  night,  tonight, 
but  Fve  spent  2  days,  yesterday  and  today, 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Oozninlt- 
tee  defending  the  Army's  budget.  So,  I'm 
qualified  to  speak  about  defense  tonight. 

•"Now.  to  get  Into  this  Job.  The  word 
is  balance — ^forces  must  never  get  out  of 
balance.  It's  Just  Uke  a  footbaU  team.  If 
you've  got  a  good  backfleld  with  a  weak 
line.  you'U  never  get  anywhere  or.  vice 
versa,  if  you've  got  a  weak  backfleld  and  a 
strong  line,  you'U  always  lose.  We've  got 
to  pay  attention  to  both  the  backfleld  and 
the  Une— it's  a  question  of  sheer  balance 
in  the  spending  for  national  defense.  Now, 
this  goes  the  whole  gamut.  There's  never 
been  a  weapon,  since  the  time  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  and  the  spear  down  to  the  mis- 
sile and  the  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
Bile  and  the  antl-mlssUe  mlssUe,  never  a 
one,  that  couldn't  be  countered  and  de- 
fended against  with  something  else.  It's 
always  a  contest — manpower  against  weap- 
ons, submarines  against  torpedoes,  divisions 
against  artillery.  antl-mlssUee  against  mis- 
sUes,  airplanes  against  antiaircraft  artillery 
or  stirface-to-alr  missiles  and  so  forth.  It's 
a  question  simply  of  prt^>er  balance. 

"'In  this  country,  at  the  present  time, 
we  re  open  to  attack.  Not  because  we  want 
to  be  but  because  in  conscience  and  good 
principle  this  country  can  never  strike  a  first 
blow.  In  that  situation  the  whole  thing 
becomes  topsy-turvy.  Instead  of  talking 
about  offense,  we  have  to  start  with  a  strong 
defense,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  rais- 
ing of  SAC  from  the  groimd  and  getting  the 
rest  of  our  offense  on  the  move.  So,  in  talk- 
ing about  either  offense  or  defense  you 
switch  sides  very,  very  rapidly.  But,  again 
when  we  talk  about  defense  and  offense  we 
must  remember  that  we  have.  In  this  world. 
43  allies  with  whom  we  are  very  closely  re- 
lated. They're  all  aroimd  the  world.  They 
extend  from  Eiu-ope  to  the  Far  East  and  to 
the  reaches  of  Australia — and  they're  our 
friends.  They  Ye  otir  best  help  overseas.  Our 
divisions,  our  planes,  and  our  ships  are,  of 
course,  of  assistance  to  them  out  there,  and 
they  to  us.  So,  they  t>ecome  not  only  a  de- 
fensive weapon  at  home  but  an  offensive 
weapon,  as  an  ally,  to  us  here. 

•"In  this  great  moving  spectacle  of  de- 
fense this  coimtry  must,  tonight,  visualize 
the  coming  of  whatever  may  happen.  A 
strong  defense  and  a  strong  offense  are  like 
the  prizefighter  In  the  ring.  The  fellow  who 
sticks  his  chin  out  but  has  no  defense  had 
better  watch  out,  even  though  he's  got  a 
wallop  In  both  the  right  and  left.  Tonight 
balance  is  the  word  our  country  needs — bal- 
ance In  defense,  manpower,  weapons,  planes, 
ships,  and  guns. 

"  '£dmond  H.  Leavey,  President.  Interna- 
tional Telephone  tc  Telegraph  Corp. 
**  'Question.  Mr.  Leavey.  we  are  told  that 
astronautical  communlcatloDB  are  already  a 
problem  of  major  magnitude,  due  to  conges- 
tion of  the  radio  spectrum  and  a  lack  of 
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regulations  for  space-agpe  situations.  Will 
you  give  us  a  few  hints  of  things  to  come  In 
space  communications  and  possible  future 
commercial  application  of  these  develop- 
ments? 

"  'Answer.  Major  problems  of  space  com- 
munications are  not  attributable  to  spec- 
trum congestion  and  lack  of  regulations 
alone.  Other  dllBcultles  are  posed  by  the  ex- 
treme distances  Involved,  power  limitations, 
characteristics  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and 
space,  and  the  present  limited  payloads  of 
space  vehicles. 

"  'Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  worldwide 
communications  employing  space  satellites 
can  certainly  be  a  rea.lty.  although  It  will 
take  a  major  effort.  Many  years  of  opera- 
tional experience  with  satellite  links  will  be 
required  before  complete  global  conununlca- 
ttons  by  this  means  will  be  perfected. 

"  'In  the  Industry  for  which  I  am  speaking, 
many  plana  are  being  suggested.  For  exam- 
ple, ITr  laboratories  for  some  time  has  been 
studying  a  global  system  using  stationary 
satellltos.  It  would  work  this  way:  Three 
satellites  would  be  put  Into  equatorial  orbit 
at  approximately  24,000  miles  from  the  earth, 
circling  It  every  24  hours,  so  that  the  posi- 
tions of  the  satellites  relative  to  the  earth 
would  remain  fixed. 

"  'By  placing  the  satellites  at  equal  dis- 
tance about  the  orbit  and  equipping  each 
with  a  microwave  receiver  and  transmitter, 
llne-of-slght  microwave  communications 
would  be  possible  throughout  the  world  ex- 
cept for  minor  polar  areas. 

"  "Direct  dial  telephoning  around  the  world 
would  then  be  possible.  Television  prosirams 
could  bo  beamed  to  the  world.  Communica- 
tlone  tacllltles  would  thus  be  available  via 
the  satellites. 

"  'The  problem  of  congestion  in  the  radio 
■pectrum  which  was  raised  in  your  question, 
la  under  study  by  experts  in  this  field  and 
ttie  outlook  for  a  solution  is  most  encourag- 
ing. Pinal  allocation  of  frequencies  will  be 
determined,  of  course,  by  International 
agreements. 

"  'We  believe  a  global  satellite  communl- 
oatlonj  system  Is  within  reach  and  that  it 
can  be  a  powerful  weapon  for  peace. 

"  'Jamea   H.   Douglas.   Secretary   of    the   Air 
Force 

**  'Question.  Mr.  Secretary  Douglas,  some 
experts  maintain  that  missiles  have  already 
caused  the  obsolescence  of  man-piloted  air- 
craft as  a  weap>on  of  future  warfare.  If  that 
contention  Is  correct,  would  it  not  result  in 
much  leH  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  If 
we  could  either  have  only  one  military  serv- 
ice or  let  qualified  civilian  personnel  run  the 
missile  program? 

"  'Anawer.  First,  I  must  disagree  with  the 
experts  if  they  think  that  manned  aircraft 
will  not  play  an  important  part  in  future 
warfare.  I  believe  that  for  years  to  come 
there  will  be  a  firm  requirement  for  long- 
range  bombers,  for  long-range  piloted  inter- 
ceptors and  for  tactical  fighter  aircraft. 
Missiles  will  replace  substantial  numbers  of 
our  aircraft,  but  missiles  and  manned  air- 
craft win  supplement  each  other.  The 
manned  bomber  will  receive  great  assistance 
from  the  long-range  ballistic  missile  In  Its 
task  of  penetrating  enemy  defenses.  It  Is 
also  becoming  a  platform  for  missiles.  What 
we  are  seeking  Is  the  most  effective  mix  of 
missiles  and  manned  aircraft. 

"  'I  disagree  with  the  suggestion  that 
manned  aircraft  are  obsolescent,  but  this 
position  should  not  dismiss  the  question, 
C.in  we  get  adequate  defense  for  less  cost, 
Whether  by  one  military  service  or  by  hav- 
ing civilian  personnel  run  the  missile  pro- 
gram? In  my  opinion,  the  defense  enter- 
prise is  too  big  for  one  military  service  and 
the  defense  reorganization  makes  clear  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
avoid  wasteful  duplication  in  missile  and 
other     weapon     systems     programs.     As     to 


civilian  personnel,  I  would  say  the  missile 
programs  are  under  teams  that  represent 
military-civilian  partnerships.  The  Air 
Force  ballistic  missile  program,  which  I  be- 
lieve has  been  outstandingly  successful,  U  a 
good  example.  There  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Division,  under  General  Schriever,  depends 
upon  more  than  500  civilian  scientists  and 
technicians  for  systems  engineering  and 
technical  direction  of  our  ballistic  missile 
programs. 

"  "To  the  extent  that  the  question  sug- 
gests the  need  to  press  ahead  as  advancing 
technology  permits  ar.d  keep  our  forces 
modern,  let  me  assure  you  this  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Air  Force  To  maintain  the 
military  strength  that  Is  our  best  assur-ince 
of  peace,  we  are  aggresiively  developing  the 
weapons  of  tomorrow  and  bringing  them 
into  our  inventory  to  reolace  weapons  of  the 
past  at  the  earliest  time  consistent  with 
maintaining  ready  reliable  forces. 

"  'H.  M.  Horner,  Chairman,  United  Aircraft 
Corp. 

"  "Question.  Mr.  Horner,  are  you  convinced 
that  American  industry  can  assume  the 
Job — with  qualified  peruonnel,  modern  lab- 
oratories and  factories,  tind  suRlclent  tools — 
to  research,  manufacture  and  maintain  all 
necessary  space-age  "hardware"  and  support- 
ing facilities,  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
than  it  can  be  done  if  researched  and  pro- 
duced exclusively  by  the  Government  in  fa- 
cltles  completely  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

"  'Answer.  Yes.  with  these  explanations. 
In  a  field  as  dynamic  as  flight — whether  it 
is  In  the  earth's  own  atmosphere  or  In  space 
Itself — there  will  be  the  constant  need  for 
complex  research,  deveh  pment  and  produc- 
tion facilities.  There  will  always  be  the 
need  for  personnel  that  Is  steadily  abreast 
of  the  expanding  arts  and  sciences,  trained 
to  Increase  their  dimensions.  So,  up-to- 
date  facilities  and  technically  skilled  man- 
power will  be  an  unceasing  requirement,  no 
matter  who  undertakes  the  Job.  This  has 
been  so  in  aviation  sln:e  Kitty  Hawk  and 
It  win  continue  to  be.  sn  long  as  we  seek  to 
improve  the  dimensions  of  flight. 

"  'Some  Govcrimient  support  for  facilities 
traditionally  has  supplemented  the  engi- 
neering and  production  facilities  of  Industry 
for  such  complex  and  costly  vehicles  as  ad- 
vanced fighters,  bombers,  missiles,  and 
rockets.  The  very  nature  of  their  concep- 
tion and  realization,  t  >gether  with  many 
Other  factors,  has  requlied  such  assistance. 
A  better  technical  and  less  expensive  Job 
can  be  done,  however,  for  the  whole  range 
of  space  flight,  if  the  ai«lgnment  is  placed 
with  industry.  It  can  be  done  far  more 
rapidly,  too — and  time.  In  my  opinion.  Is  the 
most  Important  qualification  of  all.  Among 
many  reasons  I  could  advance  to  support 
my  position  for  Industry,  perhaps  the  most 
prosaic  is  the  most  teling.  This  country 
has  always  operated  wit  h  pretty  good  suc- 
cess by  using  the  compjtltlve  system.  We 
know  that  system,  so  wJiy  should  we  throw 
it  over  for  a  way  of  operation  that  has 
proven  inferior  and  in  w  ilch  our  chief  com- 
petitor has  a  40-year  start? 

"'If  American  Industiy  Is  given  the  Job 
in  the  proper  climate.  w«  can  lead  the  world 
In  the  space  age.  American  Industry  proved 
Its  ability  to  perform  tiese  complex  tech- 
nological tasks  by  giving  this  country  the 
finest  overall  Air  Force  the  world  has  ever 
known  during  World  War  II.  It  is  the 
competitive  drive  of  ou;-  system  of  private 
industry  that  is  all  important.  Moreover, 
if  all  research,  development  and  production 
are  lodged  in  the  Government  Itself,  then 
the  customer  is  also  the  developer  and  pro- 
ducer. Would  this  customer,  who  Is  also 
the  developer,  readily  admit  that  a  good  Job 
was  not  being  done?  Moet  Americans,  I 
think,  would  have  a  two-word  description 
for  the  condition — not  gcxxl. 


"  'Lewis  L.   Strauss,   Secretary  of  Conunerce 

•'  'Question.  Mr.  Secretary  Strauss,  as  head 
of  the  businessman's  department  of  Govern- 
ment, do  you  consider  It  probable  that  the 
very  nature  of  our  future  economy  could 
adversely  affect  private  enterprise — by 
prompting  more  and  more  participation  by 
Federal  agencies  In  the  actual  buslneae  of 
producing  and  providing  many  of  the  Items 
required  for  space  age  progress? 

"  Answer.  I  would  expect  the  reverse.  I 
believe  private  competitive  enterprise  will 
play  an  increasingly  greater  role.  We  will 
not  make  what  you  have  called  space-age 
progre.ss  by  resorting  to  State-dominated 
collectivism.  The  Government  can  only 
enter  the  business  of  production  in  compe- 
tition with  lU  citizens  at  the  expense  of 
progress. 

"  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  decade 
during  which  our  population  should  grow 
from  180  million  next  year  to  214  million  In 
1970.  Invention  and  innovation  will  supply 
increasing  needs  and  provide  new  product* 
for  our  more  numerous,  continuously  better 
educated  and  more  prosperous  consuming 
public.  Only  the  forward  thrust  of  a  free 
economic  system  can  develop  velocity  for  the 
anticipated  record-breaking  prosperity  and 
for  our  national  security. 

"  'Even  the  massive  research  and  giant 
production,  required  by  government  for 
nuclear  space-age  progress.  Ktem  In  greateat 
measure  from  Individual  ingenuity  and  from 
contracting  with  private  business. 

"  "If  the  American  goals  continue  to  be 
both  scientific  preeminence  and  Individual 
liberty,  our  perfected  instrument  for  their 
attainment  will  be  free  enterprise,  encour- 
npcd  by  a  sagacious  government  but  op- 
erated by  resourceful  private  citizens  in  the 
common  interest  of  everyone. 

*■  'A.  King  McCord.  President.  Westlnghouae 
Air  Brake  Co. 

•"Qiiestlon.  Mr.  McCord.  do  you  believe 
that  our  national  seciu-lty  can  be  served 
better  by  additional  foreign  aid  in  the  way 
of  investment  overseas  by  American  private 
capital — to  further  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem abroad — or  by  private  domestic  educa- 
tional programs  designed  to  achieve  greater 
public  recognition  of  the  benefits  and  efQ- 
clencies  of  the  American  free  enterprise  ays- 
tem? 

"  'Answer.  My  belief  Is  that  our  national 
security  can  be  served  better  by  private 
domestic  educational  programs  of  the  type 
described  by  the  question,  rather  than  by 
additional  overseas  Investment  by  private 
American  capital. 

"  This  position  is  taken  with  full  recogni- 
tion that  Investment  of  American  private 
capital  abroad  Is  important  to  our  mutual 
seciulty  program  and.  as  such,  contrlbutea 
to  the  strengthening  of  national  security. 

"  However,  the  question  requires  that  Z 
select  one  of  two  alternatives  or,  at  the  least, 
express  an  opinion  as  to  a  priority  of  action. 

"  'National  security.  I  believe,  rests  upon 
the  foundation  of  an  efficient  and  expand- 
ing free-enterprise  system  at  home.  To 
maintain  our  system  and  permit  It  to  reach 
its  greatest  potential  requires  continuing 
and  aggressive  public  support.  Such  sup- 
port, from  an  informed  public,  will  result 
In  more  efficient  Individual  effort  and  be  re- 
flected In  a  political  climate  which  continues 
to  support  the  free-enterprise  system  and 
encourage  the  expansion  of  our  economy. 

"  'As  the  free-enterprise  system  continues 
to  succeed  here,  in  that  degree,  it  should  and 
will  compel  imitation  abroad.  If  It  falls  here 
or  does  not  continue  as  the  systeni  of  great- 
est economic  promise,  then  no  amount  of  in- 
vestment abroad  or  foreign  aid  will  persuade 
recipient  peoples  to  follow  our  example. 

"  'Obliged  to  choose  between  the  two  alter- 
natives, I  am  compelled  to  favor  education  at 
home    over    Investment    abroad    because   ac- 
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eeptanee     of     our     free-ecterprlae     ayatem 
abroMl  dependa  upon  Ita  auoceaa  at  home. 

*'  'Arthur  E.  Summerfleld,  the  Postmaster 
General 

"  'Question.  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  with 
all  of  the  planning  and  projecting  of  miaalle 
missions  to  the  moon  and  back  and  else- 
where In  outer  space^r-aa  piirt  of  your  mod- 
ernization program — are  you  contemplating 
delivery  of  mail  to  foreign  countries  and  to 
space  stations  throughout  the  universe  via 
red.  white,  and  blue  rockets? 

"  'Answer.  Walter,  If  I  did  not  know  you 
better  I  could  suggest  you  had  your  tongue 
in  your  cheek  when  you  aakod  me  that  ques- 
tion. 

"  'Seriously,  however,  yo-jr  question  re- 
minds me  of  a  famous  prediction  which  was 
made  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Wright  brothers  flew  the  flrst  airplane  at 
Kitty  Hawk. 

"  'In  his  Iminort*!  poem,  "Locksley  Hall," 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  made  i^hls  obeenratlon: 

For  I  dipt  Into  the  future,  far  as  human 

eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
wonder  that  would  be 

** '  "Saw    the    heavens    fill    with    commerce, 
argosies  of  magic  sails, 
PiloU   of   the   purple   twilight,   dropping 
down  with  costly  bales  " 

**  'Not  many  of  us  have  the  eloquence  or 
great  vision  of  Alfred  liord  Tennyson,  but 
this  I  can  say — we  stand  today  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  greatest  peaceful  use  of  missile 
development,  the  transmission  of  mail  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  world  by  guided 
missile. 

"  'Let  me  assure  you.  Walter,  that  the 
peaceful  use  of  gtUded  missiles  for  transmis- 
sion of  mall  la  presently  under  aerlous  stixly 
by  the  Post  Office  Depturtment. 

"  "The  postal  service  will  continue  to  keep 
pace  with  the  great  scientific  achievements 
which  are  being  made.  Wherever  our  cltl- 
aens  may  go  In  this  great  universe,  the  de- 
livery of  their  mall  will  continue  to  be  expe- 
dited whether  they  are  on  the  moon  or  on  a 
space  station,  or  in  the  far  comera  of  the 
earth. 

"  'In  my  Judgment,  before  man  reaches  the 
moon,  your  mall  will  be  delivered  within 
hours  from  New  Tork  to  California,  to  Eng- 
land, to  India,  or  to  Australia  by  guided 
missUes. 

"  'And  If  Congress  proTldns  us  with  suf- 
ficient funds,  you  may  be  aiKured  that  mail- 
carrying  rocket  mlasilea  will  be  painted  with 
the  traditional  colors — red,  white,  and  blua^ 
of  which  erery  American  la  Justly  proud. 

"  'HarUee  Branch.  Jr..  President,  the  South- 
ern Co. 

"  'Question.  Mr.  Branch,  by  constantly  In- 
creasing the  availability  of  loans  to  foreign 
countries  for  developmental  projects,  at  the 
cvurent  annual  rate  of  some  $700  million,  isn't 
It  conceivable  that  we  are  rti&Uy  only  creat- 
ing a  Frankenstein  In  the  market  by  way  of 
aelf -financed  competition  for  our  own  man- 
ufacturers? 

"  'Answer.  I  think  the  word  "Franken- 
stein" la  too  strong.  It  suggests  an  luoon- 
trollable  monster  which  turns  on  and  de- 
stroys its  creator.  I  do  not  think  that  loans 
to  foreign  countries  for  developmental  proj- 
ects. If  prudently  and  realistically  granted, 
are  uncontrollable  competition  for  American 
manufacturers. 

"  'Certainly,  these  loan  programs  must  be 
realistically  geared,  not  only  to  the  economic 
needa  and  desires  of  the  borrowers,  but  also 
to  the  ability  of  our  people  to  provide  the 
loans  without  seriously  Impairing  our  own 
economic  strength  and  stability.  There  Is  a 
limit  in  this  respect  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

"  'Asstunlng  that  our  foreign  loan  pro- 
grama  are  aklllfully  managed,  then  we  must 
be  concerned  with  other  gom-nmental  pro- 


grams which  tend  to  hobble  the  competi- 
tive capacity  of  American  Industry.  My 
primary  concern  Is — I  think — with  a  tax- 
depreciation  program  which  discourages  the 
prompt  replacement  of  obsolete  Industrial 
equipment  with  the  moet  modem  and  effi- 
cient apparatus  Which  oiu"  scientific  and 
engineering  skills  can  make  available. 

"  'I  am  also  concerned  with  labor  and 
tariff  policies  which  Impair  the  ability  of 
American  manufacturers  to  compete  on  even 
terms  with  foreign  manufacturers — even  In 
American  markets.  And,  of  coiuve,  I  am 
concerned — as  every  American  should  be — 
with  the  specter  of  inflation  and  with  any 
governmental  policy — whether  related  to 
foreign  loans  or  domestic  spending — v^hich 
tends  to  fuel  the  inflationary  spiral. 

"  'What  I  am  trying  to  aay  Is  this — a  for- 
eign loan  program,  if  realistically  and  pru- 
dently managed,  la  not  likely,  of  itself,  to 
create  a  "Frankenstein"  for  our  people.  But, 
such  a  program,  if  conducted  in  an  irre- 
sponsible fashion  and  if  coupled  with  other 
reckless  and  profligate  domestic  programs, 
could  produce  such  a  result.  All  of  these 
things  are.  in  my  opinion,  controllable.  The 
question  is  whether  the  American  people 
and  their  elected  leaders  have  the  will  and 
wisdom  to  exercise  the  realistic  control. 

"  'Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Federal 
Reserve  System 

"  'Question.  Mr.  Chairman,  due  no  doubt 
to  otir  loss  last  year  of  over  $2  billion  in 
gold,  plus  continued  deficit  spending  to  the 
tune  of  $12  billion — we  hear  disturbing  re- 
ports about  a  growing  distrust  around  the 
world  for  future  stability  of  the  American 
dollar.  Can  we  continue  on  oiu-  current 
financial  course,  without  losing  face  both 
as  a  fiscal  and  as  a  moral  force? 

"  'Answer.  My  own  experience  in  this  con- 
nection indicates  that  the  doubts  of  our 
friends  abroad  relate  not  to  this  country's 
ability  but  to  its  will  and  moral  stamina; 
overcoming  these  doubts,  therefore,  requires 
continuingly  responsible  conduct  of  our  af- 
fairs rather  than  a  flurry  of  dramatic  actions. 

"  The  problem  can  be  atated  almply :  If 
American  goods  are  priced  out  of  world 
markets,  the  result  will  be  a  decline  in  busi- 
ness and  employment  at  home,  attended  by 
great  social  hardahlp  and  a  weakening  of 
our  position  In  world  affalra.  attended  by 
▼ulnerability  to  hoatlle  forces. 

"  'Fortunately,  the  solution  Is  equally  sim- 
ple to  state:  The  first  requirement  Is  that 
we  balance  our  budget  and  keep  our  finan- 
cial house  In  order,  which  means  we  must 
pay  for  the  national  needa  expresaed  In  the 
budget  Instead  of  giving  lOU's  at  printing 
more  paper  dollars  and  thua  driving  prloea 
up:  the  aeeond  requirement  la  that  we  in- 
creaae  our  productivity  and  paaa  benefita 
therefrom  to  the  consumer,  thxu  ralalng  our 
standard  of  living  and  fostering  economic 
growth  on  a  auatalnable  baae.  The  way  la 
clear.     The  will  must  be  shown. 

"  '  RuaacU  R.  De  Young.  Pre8ldeQ,t,,.Goodyear 
Tire  ft  Rubber  Qo^  "  ' 

"  'Question.  Mr.  De  YonnK^  £P^  company 
has  Just  recently  evidenced  ftQl  faith  in  the 
future  of  our  economy  by  oi^&rkina  on  its 
greatest  expansion  progna£  ^laat^  only 
fair  to  asstime  that  you  camfec  ^aiSlclpate  a 
realistic  retiu-n  on  yoxu-  investment  In  to- 
morrow— without  the  Government  matching 
your  confidence  by  providing  adequate  legis- 
lative and  administrative  protection  for  your 
continued  right  to  compete  in  a  free  market? 

"  'Answer.  We  have  never  been  more  con- 
fident In  what  the  future  holds  for  American 
Industry  than  we  are  today. 

"  'Goodyear  Is  planning  a  capital  expendi- 
t\ire  this  year  of  $70  million  as  evidence  of 
our  faith  in  a  soimd  recovery  of  the  American 
economy. 

"  'Otu-  partners  In  this  Investment  are  the 
American  people.     They  are  represented,  in 


part,  by  over  100,000  employees  and  their 
famlllee,  our  stockholders,  our  labor  leaden, 
our  suppliers,  and  oxir  customera.  Their 
stake  in  this  investment  la  J\ist  as  great 
as  ours. 

"  'And,  under  our  system  of  government, 
these  people — and  their  counterparts  in 
every  Industry  in  the  country — are  the  Gov- 
enunent  •  •  •  and  we  have  confidence  in 
these  people. 

"  'Business  today  represents  the  many — 
not  the  few.  If  otir  investment  in  tomorrow 
Is  destroyed  by  thoughtless  action  by  any 
faction — inside  or  outside  of  Government — 
the  economic  fall-out  wo\ild  radiate  directly 
and  indirectly  into  every  State  in  the 
Union  •   •   •  including  Alaska.  ^ 

"  'Only  healthy,  vigorous,  unshackled  in- 
dustry can  pay  taxes  to  support  the  many 
and  vast  governmental  programs  we  have 
today.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Government  believes  in  taxes. 

"  "Therefore,  we  are  confident  that  the 
Government  will  protect  its  Investment  to 
the  extent  of  permitting  us  a  realistic  re- 
turn on  our  investment.'  " 

"AOPmONAL     aXMAaKS     OF     HASTES     Or     CCBX- 
ICONEES  aiCHAKD  P.  SlCrTH 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  come  now  to  a 
very  proud  monaent  for  the  business  press — 
the  presentation  of  its  silver  quill  awards. 
Tou  may  be  sure  that  there  were  many  out- 
standing candidates  recommended  to  the 
selection  committee.  However,  there  arc  no 
others  more  deserving  of  this  highest  tribute 
of  the  business  press  than  thoee  who  are 
about  to  receive  it.  I  think  that  it  is  high 
time  that  btisinees  began  to  speak  up  for  its 
democratic  rights  in  a  more  unified  and  more 
forceful  manner.  I  feel  that  it  Is  high  time 
Chat  real  statesmanship  Is  recognized  by 
business.  We  are  honored  by  the  iHvaence  of 
a  real  statesman  who  la  to  make  oxir  sliver 
quill  presentations — a  man  beloved  by  the 
party  which  he  leads  in  the  Senate,  respected 
by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  and  es- 
teemed by  all  who  know  him.  Senator  Jorn- 
soN,  the  business  press  is  and  always  will  be 
honored  by  your  presence.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  you  here  to  preaent  our  silver  quill 
awarda  to  former  Speaker  Maanw  and  to 
Speaker  RATBoaM. 

"BEMASKZ  or  SBM ATS  ICAJOBXTT  : 

B.  JOHNSON  IN  PRBBBNTINO  THB  ItS* 

V^JTLL  AWAZD  OF  NATUNAL  BUI 

TXOMB.  nrc,  TO  JOaSPM  w.  mabtiw.  jb. 

"I  would  like  to  aay  to  the  memben  of  Na- 
tional Business  Publications  that  you  are 
doubly  fortunate  in  your  choice— doubly 
fortunate  because  you  have  been  doubly  wise. 

"Job  Mabtzn  has  labored  under  some 
handicaps  through  the  years.  He  was  a  Re- 
publican and  he  did  not  come  from  Texas. 

"But  there  is  one  handicap  under  which 
Job  Maxtim  has  never  had  to  lalx>r.  He  has 
always  had  friends  who  bear  in  their  Inmost 
hearts  a  deep  respect  and  a  deep  affection 
for  him. 

"I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  thoee 
friends. 

"There  are  many  people  who  describe  Job 
Mabttn  as  a  plain  man.  It  is  a  word  that  is 
apt  in  many  particulars. 

"His  Integrity  is  plain  for  all  to  see.  His 
devotion  to  his  coiuitry  is  plain  for  all  to  see. 
And  his  dedication  to  duty  is  plain  for  all 
to  see. 

"These  are  qualities  which  have  been  test- 
ed in  the  coxu't  of  critical  opinion.  And  in 
every  instance,  Jox  Maxtut  has  passed  100 
percent. 

"I  learned  to  know  him  early  when  I  came 
to  Washington.  I  discovered  in  Jox  Makthv 
depths  of  sincerity;  attributes  of  direct  hon- 
esty and  warm  friendship  for  all  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

"Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many  oc- 
casions when  I  disagreed  with  Jox  Maxtxw. 
There  have  been  many  times  when  I  thought 
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be  was  In  error.  But  I  never  had  the  faintest 
suspicion  that  It  waa  an  error  of  the  heart. 

"And  I  have  never  known  a  time  when  Job 
Martin's  word  waa  anything  but  good.  No- 
body needs  to  draw  up  a  contract  with  him 
to  Insure  compliance. 

"Whenever  an  award  is  presented  to  any 
man,  those  who  make  the  award  must  al- 
ways face  certain  problems.  The  most  Im- 
portant is  the  standard  that  Is  to  be  used  In 
picking  the  recipient. 

"What  are  the  criteria  that  apply  to  Joe 
Martin? 

"This  la  a  man  who  loves  his  country. 

"This  Is  a  man  who  serves  his  country. 

"This  Is  a  man  who  Is  dedicated  to  his 
duty  above  all  other  considerations. 

"This  is  a  man  who  Is  a  good  and  faithful 
servant  of  his  convictions. 

"Joe.  this  Is  an  occasion  which  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  It  gives  you. 

"I  am  In  a  position  tonight  to  pay  tribute 
and  honor  to  two  close  and  trusted  friends. 
I  am  In  a  position  to  say  some  of  the  things 
that  are  In  my  heart  and  have  been  in  my 
heart  for  many  years. 

You  and  Sam  Rayburn  will  always  be 
associated  together  In  my  mind.  And  you 
will  always  have  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  your  countrymen. 

"It  la  In  that  spirit  that  I  present  to  you 
the  Sliver  QulU  Award. 

"remarks  of  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR.,  FORMER 
SPEAKER  or  THE  HOUSE,  IN  RECEIVING  THE 
1958  SILVER  QUILL  AWARD  OF  NATIONAL  BUSI- 
NESS PUBLICATIONS,  INC.,  JANUARY  23,  1959, 
WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  Speaker 
Rayburn,  Senator  Johnson,  distinguished 
guests,  both  of  the  local  government  and  of 
abroad,  my  friends  of  the  National  Business 
Publications,  I  appreciate  the  generous  re- 
ception you  have  given  me.  It  will  stimulate 
me  in  the  years  ahead,  in  giving  more  posi- 
tive service  to  our  common  country.  Believe 
me.  Senator  Johnson,  I  am  deeply  touched 
by  your  very  generous  words  and  the  high 
standards  you  have  attributed  to  me.  I 
hope.  Senator  Johnson,  that  I  may  be  wor- 
thy of  these  words  you  have  uttered,  coming 
as  they  do  from  a  great  Democratic  leader 
whom  we.  In  the  course  of  our  dally  life, 
come  Into  contact  with — sometimes  rather 
sharply,  but  always  with  a  keen  appreciation 
that  our  opponents  are  Just  as  patriotic  and 
Just  as  American  aa  we  are. 

"I  am  grateful  beyond  words  to  be  selected 
to  receive  thla  twin  Sliver  QulU  Award — along 
with  my  old  friend — time-honored  friend— 
Sam.  It  la  truly  one  of  the  greatest  honors 
of  my  life  and,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the 
trophy  was  made  In  Attleboro  does  not  dim- 
inish from  Its  value.  Sam  and  I  have  shared 
a  basic  belief  and  I  think  It  overshadows  the 
differences  between  parties.  Above  all,  we 
believe  tliat  we  are  trying  to  work  out  a  life 
In  America  that  will  bring  happiness  and 
comfort  to  millions  of  people.  We  may  have 
had  different  ways,  sometimes,  to  approach 
the  subject,  but  the  goal  In  sight  waa  always 
the  same  lor  either  one  of  us.  I  believe  that 
two  men  working  with  a  common  purpose 
can  reach  n  goal,  That  li  why  I  love  Amer- 
lea,  becniiae  that  la  the  way  we  solve  the 
prublema  that  we  have  In  thla  great  country 
of  oura.  We  debate,  we  compromise  and  we 
arrive  at  the  aolutlon  that  meana  the  beat 
for  America.  Since  I  have  this  honor  with 
Sam  Rayditrn  tonight.  I  want  to  say  right 
here  and  now,  he's  one  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
icans of  this  age.  It  la  a  rare  privilege  in- 
deed. Sam.  to  be  with  you  on  this,  which  I 
consider  a  most  Joyous  evening. 

"I  have  enjoyed  every  one  of  these  brilliant 
dinners  In  Washington,  since  they  were 
initiated  7  years  ago.  I  have  witnessed  six 
of  the  past  awards  to  Paul  Wooton.  Vice 
President  Nixon,  former  President  Hoover. 
Inventor  Kettering,  now  deceased;  my  old 
friends  of  years,  Senator  Harry  Byrb,  and 


Ben  Pairlesfi.  I  consider  this  occasion  each 
year  to  be  unmatched  anywhere  In  our  time. 
I  believe  that  It  Is  of  unusual  benefit  to  the 
country  to  bring  the  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  of  our  Industry  together  on  such 
occasions.  It  can  only  davelop  a  mutuality 
of  respect  and  a  greater  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems — and  those  of  our 
country. 

"I  have  always  felt  con  pletely  at  home  at 
this  head  table,  far  more  than  I  do  tonight. 
You  see,  I  am  an  old  edltoi-  and  publisher  and 
still  keep  a  finger  In  the  running  of  the 
hometown  daily.  So,  there's  no  need  to  ex- 
plain to  you  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
It's  a  very  s.atlsfylng  experience  to  know  the 
smell  of  printer's  Ink. 

"I  have  Just  a  few  n.ore  things  to  say 
tonight.  I  want  to  say  s(  iiielhing  about  our 
unrelenting  requirements  for  a  constant 
stream  of  new  information  concerning  the 
technology  of  our  modern  way  of  life.  I 
want  to  say  something  about  the  high  pur- 
pose and  Integrity  of  the  publishers  who  are 
reprcfented  by  this  outstanding  organization, 
by  this  undupllcated  dinner  and  by  this 
magnificent  audience. 

"As  you  know,  I've  been  in  Congress  for 
more  than  35  years,  having  twice  been 
Speaker  of  the  House.  During  all  that  time. 
I  have  never  known  your  people  to  ask  for 
anything  that  they  didn't  honestly  and  fairly 
deserve  and  believe  In.  1  have  never  heard 
you  threaten  to  use  the  Influence  of  your 
persuasive  voice  to  obtain  some  purely  selfish 
end.  I  have  never  been  t  aid  of  any  attempt 
by  your  legislative  repre.^entatlves  to  exert 
undue  pressure  on  the  Members  of  Congress. 
How  much  better  woulc*.  \>c  America  If  other 
organizations  could  say  thi?  .same.  We'd  have 
a  much  better  country, 

"Instead,  you've  always  been  most  unself- 
ish, cooperative  and  tinderstandlng  -as 
trustworthy  sources  of  vital  facts  and  fig- 
ures. Instead,  you've  alv.ays  been  and  you 
remain  uncqualcd  as  ch  innels  of  commu- 
nication for  the  advancement  of  the  trades, 
the  sciences,  the  professlc  ns  and  the  Indus- 
tries of  America. 

"Without  your  publications  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  specialized  knowhow  and  to  bring 
about  the  quick  exchange  of  adult  edvica- 
tion — I  am  confident  that  the  progress  of 
our  economy  covild  be  retarded  to  a  point 
where  we  might  become  a  second-rate  power. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Speaker  and  Senator 
Johnson  will  agree  with  me  that  these  are 
Indeed  substantial  accrimpUshments  and 
services  you  have  rendered, 

"We  face  today  a  most  Important  period 
In  our  existence  as  a  nation — our  freedoms, 
our  form  of  government,  yes,  even  our  very 
security  are  at  stake.  It'?  a  great  challenge 
we  face  and  we  must  nc  t  fail  in  this  de- 
cisive moment.  The  great  struggle  lies  be- 
fore us  and  you  can  rest  atsured  that,  In  the 
days  ahead,  my  single  objective  will  be  to 
contribute  my  experience  according  to  my 
conscientious  Judgment,  to  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  the  country  I  love  and  the 
security  of  the  peoplea  of  ihe  free  world. 

"I've  been  privileged  by  the  Great  Legis- 
lator of  all  mankind  to  live  a  long  life.  Z 
have  been  blessed  with  mnny  lasting  memo- 
rlea  of  good  frienda  and  g  )od  times.  How> 
ever,  I  can  assure  you  that  thla  wonderful 
evening  with  the  busineas  press  and  Uila 
aymbol  of  your  frlendahiii  will  be  a  moat 
treasured  memory  which  will  last  forever. 
And  so,  Senator  Johnson,  I'm  very  proud  to 
accept  at  your  hands  the  Sliver  Quill,  com- 
ing as  it  does  from  a  grea':  organization  for 
good  in  America.  I'm  glad.  Speaker  Sam.  to 
share  with  you  the  honor  because  I  know 
how  richly  you  deserve  It  and  I  know  It  can- 
not fall  but  to  inspire  you  as  it  does  me.  to 
more  Intensive  service  for  our  common  good 
In  these  days  ahead.  Mfy  God  bleas  you 
all  and  keep  you  steadfast  in  your  Important 
work  in  helping  to  make  America  the  great 


country  I  think  It  Ls  going  to  be  in  the  days 
ahead. 

"remarks  of  SENATE  MAJORITT  LEADER  LYN- 
DON B.  JOHNSON  IN  PRESENTING  THE  1B58 
SILVER  QUILL  AWARD  OF  NATIONAL  BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS,    INC..    TO    SAM    RAYBURN 

"I  suppose  Sam  Rayburn  has  listened  to 
more  spoken  words  than  any  other  man  now 
living. 

"I  also  suspect  he  has  heard  more  words  of 
praise  for  himself  than  any  other  American 
who  has  ever  lived. 

"Tlie  first  record  was  established  because 
of  the  Jobs  he  has  held.  And  the  second  re- 
sulted from  the  way  he  has  served  In  those 
Jobs. 

"Sam  Raybirn  Is  one  of  th(«e  rare  figures 
who  has,  during  his  active  years  of  service, 
earned  and  received  Just  recognition  as  a 
great  American  of  his  time. 

"Bccaiise  I  know  and  love  this  great  man,  I 
am  especially  proud  to  have  a  part  in  thla 
presentation.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate  and   most   fitting  ever  given  him. 

"Sam  Raybupn  has  never  proclaimed  him- 
self a  special  pleader  for  business.  Neither 
has  he  done  so  for  labor  nor  anyone  else. 

"If  he  has  a  special  Interest  in  his  heart. 
It  Is  the  Fourth  District  of  Texas  and  all  of 
America. 

"Yet  the  whole  of  Sam  Ratburn's  service 
has  been  dedicated  to  one  end:  the  building 
of  a  stronger  J>Iation  and  the  advancement 
of  an  expanding  free  economy. 

"Sam  Rayburn  has  had  faith  In  the  capaci- 
ty of  a  free  system  to  produce.  Basically.  I 
believe  such  a  faith  Is  and  will  always  be 
the  business  community's  first  Interest. 
For  it  is  when  the  men  at  the  top  of  our 
Government  begin  Ui  falter  in  that  faith 
that  the  system  Itself  begins  to  manifest  the 
symptoms  of  Internal  Illness. 

"Sam  Rayburn  has  had  a  high  sense  of 
dedication  to  the  concept  of  responsible  cap- 
italism. Look  at  our  economy  today.  There 
Is  at  the  moment  no  more  vital  symbol  of 
confidence  than  our  stock  market.  Yet  It 
was  largely  due  to  Sam  Rayburn's  vision  and 
courage,  his  mule-headednesa.  that  Congress, 
a  qviarter-century  ago.  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  public  confidence  which  now  abounds 
in  our  securities  system. 

"This  is  one  example  of  many. 

"With  the  passing  of  the  years,  many  have 
forgotten  that  Sam  Rayburn  In  the  1930's 
was  the  legislative  architect  of  the  reforms 
which  reinforced  the  base  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  in  the  field  of  securities,  utili- 
ties, communications,  transportation,  and 
many  more. 

"For  business  today,  this  concept  of  re- 
sponsible capitalism  may  well  t>e  the  most 
Important  concept  with  which  free  enter- 
prise works. 

"Business  Is  facing  up  to  the  fact  that 
It  Is  not  articulate  at  home.  Business  must. 
I  am  convinced,  also  face  the  fact  It  Is  not 
auniciently  articulate  abroad. 

We  live  In  u  world  which  doea  not  use 
the  American  definUlon  of  capital.  Abroad, 
even  In  our  own  hemisphere,  capital  carries  » 
coniiolalUiii  which  no  longer  Jlbea— if  It  ever 
did  -with  the  American  meaning, 

"Our  greatest  sIukIo  challenge  over  the  next 
quarter  century  may  well  be  to  apell  out  for 
other  natlona  the  American  definition  of  re* 
aponslble  capitalism, 

"Men  who  believe  In  the  future  as  Sam 
Rayburn  doea  are  Indlapensable  to  thla  labor. 

"Sam  Rayburn  believed  In  the  future  of 
American  enterprlae  In  days  when  many  busi- 
nessmen themselves  had  loat  faith.  But  for 
the  faith  of  this  man,  and  the  abiding  con- 
fidence he  Inspired  In  others  about  him.  we 
might  have  made  a  ruinous  turn  and  have 
never  come  to  the  abundance  we  now  expe- 
rience. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  to  you  I  wotild  express,  not 
merely  as  a  friend,  but  aa  a  student  and  as 
an  admirer,  gratitude  which  this  award  sym- 
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bollzes— and  commemorates — for  the  leader- 
ship you  have  afforded. 

"Some  have  descrlt>ed  you  as  "Mr.  Texas.' 
Others  have  caUed  you  *Mr.  Democrat.'  But 
I  suggest  It  might  be  more  fltUng  if  you 
were  identified  as  'Mr.  Confidence." 

"Por  your  confidence  has  kept  our  Nation 
on  course  in  times  of  test. 

"Your  confidence  has  held  our  Nation 
above  the  boga  of  partisanship. 

"Your  confidence  has  t>een  a  keystone  in 
the  arch  of  prosperity  over  the  lives  of  all 
the  people.  In  business,  in  labor,  on  the 
farms,  the  whole  of  our  society. 

"It  Is  my  honor,  my  very  happy  honor,  I 
should  say,  to  present  you  tiie  Silver  QulU 
Award  for  1958. 

"KEMARKS  OF  SAM  BATBURIf,  THE  SPEAKER  OF 
THB  HOUSE,  IN  RECEIVING  THE  1B5S  SILVER 
QUIUL  AWARD  OF  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  PUBLICA- 
TIONS, INC.,  JANUARY  33,  198H,  WASHINGTON, 
DC. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion, my  old  fellow  worker,  Jc>e  Maktin,  and 
my  partial  friend.  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  thank 
you  all.  To  be  a  recipient  of  this  token  of 
your  respect  means  a  great  deal  to  me,  as  it 
does  to  my  friend  Joe.  Joe  and  I  have  been 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  long 
time.  I  a  little  longer  than  he.  We  have 
sat  on  different  aides  of  the  alale.  We  have 
belonged  to  different  parties  and  we  have 
changed  positions  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives several  times.  He  has  taken  the 
gavel  away  from  me  twice  and  I  want  to  say 
that  that  gavel  waa  never  in  more  honest  or 
more  capable  hands  In  all  the  history  of  the 
speakership  then  when  It  was  in  the  hands 
of  Joe  Martin. 

"I  liave  bad  many  honors.  People  have 
given  tne  everything  that  I  have  asked  them 
to  give.  I  have  now  served  continuously  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  longer  than  any 
other  man  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  aerved  aa  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  6  years 
longer  than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  ever  served. 
Somebody  waa  talking  to  me  a  while  ago  and 
aaid.  'You  can  talk  freely  beciuae  we're  not 
going  to  quote  you.'  'Well,'  I  said,  'go  ahead 
and  quote  everything  that  you  want  to 
quote,  because  I  am  one  man  In  American 
politics  who  can't  be  hurt.  I've  already  had 
mine  and  nobody  can  take  thfi.t  away.' 

"Job  Mactin  and  I  have  beim  disciples  of 
the  doctrine  that  legislation  should  never 
be  passed  to  punish  anybody,  any  group  or 
any  sector  or  any  section  of  our  country. 
But.  that  legislation  should  be  passed  to 
bring  about  Justice,  fairplay  and  equal  op- 
portunity among  all  of  our  people.  I  can 
remember  when  people,  who  didn't  under- 
atand\  said — as  Lyndon  referred  to  In  the 
early  thirties — that  when  I  was  handling  a 
bill  to  control  issues  of  securities  that  I  was 
going  to  stop  the  circulation  of  any  kind  of 
securities  in  Interstate  commerce.  I  had  no 
auch  Idea,  I  wanted  clean  securities  and  X 
think  today — and  not  many  months  or  years 
after  that  bill  passed  the  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives— that  the  good,  honest  Issuers  of 
securities  In  this  country  are  |i>roud  that  the 
deaperados  and  the  cheats  have  b««n  driven 
out  of  their  mldat. 

"Then,  along  came  the  Stock  Exchange 
Regulation  Act.  The  unthinking  and  the 
unknowing  aaid  that  that  bill  was  going  to 
close  the  stock  exchanges.  My  answer  to 
that  was  that  Z  was  further  from  wanting 
to  close  the  stock  exchanges  tban  they  were. 
Of  course,  they  do  businees  and  do  things 
that  no  other  organization  can  do.  We  have 
passed  a  clean  Securities  Act  and  now  we 
want  a  clean  place  In  which  to  buy,  sell,  and 
exchange  securities.  It  might  be  news  to 
you  for  me  to  say,  that,  for  many  years 
after  that  bill  passed,  every  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  after  he  was 
elected,  came  to  my  office  and  said  to  me 


that  they  wouldn't  be  governtH'  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  if  it  were  not  for  that 
bill.  'Because,'  they  said,  'we,  as  some 
others  who  have  been  on  the  exchange,  might 
get  into  bad  trouble.' 

"So.  when  people  say  that  we  are  unknow- 
ing, that  we  do  not  understand  that  the 
problems  of  business  are  the  problems  of  our 
country.  Just  remember  that  435.  now  436, 
honest  men  and  women — selected  men  and 
women — chosen  after  contest,  are  down  here 
in  Washington  trying  to  do  and  are  doing 
their  best  for  you  and  for  all  of  the  other 
American  people.  We're  not  perfect.  We 
make  mistakes,  as  everybody  does,  but  we 
are  as  willing  and  as  ready  to  acknowledge 
those  mistakes  and  try  to  cure  them  as  any- 
body else. 

"The  committees  of  Congress  hunger  and 
thirst  for  men  of  your  type  and  character 
who  understand  business,  who  understand 
the  trends,  who  have  a  patriotic  desire  to 
make  things  better,  not  only  for  business 
but  for  all  the  people  of  the  country.  They 
welcome  you  before  those  committees  and 
they  thirst  for  the  information  that  you  have, 
as  It  Is  helpful  to  them  in  arriving  at  a  Jvist 
and  a  fair  conclusion  before  they  report  a 
bill  and  have  It  placed  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"I  saw  a  letter  today  that  someone  pub- 
lished and  sent  out  to  business  people — I 
won't  mention  the  name  of  the  sheet  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  want  to  advertise  it,  since 
somebody  might  be  f>ecullar  and  want  to  buy 
it — it  said  I  was  a  dangerous  radical,  that  I 
waa  a  coUectlvlst  and  a  few  other  adjectlvea 
like  that — I  would  hate  to  repeat,  In  Lyn- 
don's presence,  what  it  said  about  him.  But, 
the  person  who  wrote  It  was  writing  some- 
thing that  he  thought  somebody  would  buy 
and  somebody  would  believe.  So,  come  down 
and  visit  with  us — and  come  to  know  us. 

"Usually,  the  average  man  says,  'Oh,  my 
Congressman's  all  right  but  that  other  435. 
If  all  were  like  my  Congresman.'  Well, 
the  people  in  the  district  of  the  other  fel- 
low think  just  as  much  of  their  Congress- 
man as  you  do  of  yours  and,  sometimes, 
when  they  get  so  they  dont  like  theirs,  they 
make  a  little  change. 

"Now,  I'm  not  going  to  say  anything  about 
politics  this  evening  but  I  will  say  this,  since 
the  election  on  November  4,  I've  heard  more 
about  balance  then  I'd  ever  heard  in  the 
same  length  of  time  before.  We've  had 
some  of  that  here  this  evening  and  I  hope 
we'll  balance  so  that  everybody  will  have  a 
fair  chance.  Let  me  say  again — without 
wearying  you,  because  I  realize,  as  you  do, 
that  it  is  getting  to  the  shank  of  the  eve- 
ning and  you  may  be  a  little  tired — how 
deeply  appreciative  I  am  of  this  honor  that 
you  have  conferred  upon  me.  It  will  be  one 
of  my  price  possessions  that  will  go  In  my 
library  at  my  home  town  of  Bonham,  Tex. 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  again,  as  Job  Martin 
suggested,  that  In  this  dangerous  world  In 
which  we  live — and  Z  think  It  Is  the  most 
dangeroua  world,  frought  with  more  things 
to  disturb  people  than  any  other  time  since 
Chrlatlan  clvllliation  begkn — we  in  the  Con- 
grees  are  going  to  sift  recommendations  for 
money  and  for  legislation.  We  are  going  to 
try  to  do  the  things  that  will  put  our  ooun* 
try  in  a  posture  of  defense  both  militarily 
and  economically,  because  we  cannot  be  In  a 
posture  of  military  defense  and  not  be  In  a 
great  posture  of  economic  defexue.  We're 
going  to  appropriate  the  money  that  we 
think  neceasary  to  make  our  country  so 
strong,  in  both  directions,  that  no  interna- 
tional desperado  will  ever  dare  to  try  to  set 
foot  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"And  so,  in  closing,  let  me  again  say  what 
a  great  honor  it  Is  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning and  to  receive  this  tribute  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  same  sort  given  to  an  old 
friend.  I  wish  that  each  of  you,  throughout 
the  years  which  are  allotted  to  you.  may  en- 


Joy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  rich  bleoslnga 
of  health,  a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity, 
and  one  day,  under  God,  that  this  Nation 
and  all  good  peoples  throughout  the  world 
may  look  toward  a  peace  that  will  be  en- 
during." 


FARGO  crry  commissioners  seek 

BENSON  RESIGNATION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  farm  policies  of 
this  administration,  which  has  existed 
in  rural  areas  for  some  time,  now  ap- 
pears to  be  in  evidence  in  the  cities  also. 
So  great  has  been  the  concern  that  we 
find  an  American  city  for  the  first  time 
calling  for  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

I  have  just  received  a  communication 
from  Herschel  Laslikowitz,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  advising  me  that 
a  pronouncement,  which  was  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  Pargo  City  Com- 
mission, was  read  at  the  commission 
meeting  held  February  3,  1959,  and  I 
was  further  advised  that,  pursuant  to 
the  understanding  of  the  city  commis- 
sion, I  be  requested  to  insert  the  pro- 
nouncement in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. The  pronouncement  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Throughout  this  general  area  people  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  growth,  progress 
and  economic  development  of  the  city  of 
Pargo  and  its  inhabitants.  C<MTespondingly, 
the  people  of  Pargo  are  also  keenly  inter- 
ested in  economic  conditions  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  friends  and  neighbors  in  sur- 
rounding rural  areas. 

It  is  universally  recognlied  these  days  that 
our  economy  is  an  Interdependent  economy, 
and  that  which  adversely  affects  agriculture 
sooner  or  later  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
business,  labor  and  the  general  public.  It 
has  now  been  clearly  established  that  one 
vital  segment  of  the  economy  such  as  agri- 
culture cannot  suffer  without  there  being 
cumulative  effects  on  the  rest  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  the  interdependence  of  agrlcul- 
ttire,  industry,  business  and  labor  must  be 
recognised. 

Fargo  is  the  center  of  a  great  farm  belt 
and  our  people  depend  upon  agrlcultvire  for 
their  sustenance  and  livelihood.  Therefore 
Pargo,  like  any  agricultural  community, 
cannot  afford  to  stand  back  and  permit  the 
deterioration  of  our  agricultural  economy, 
and  the  continuing  decline  of  farm  Inooma, 
accompanied  by  the  general  accelerated 
move  away  from  the  farm. 

The  news  reported  by  the  AMOOlated  PrtM 
as  late  as  last  Saturday.  January  81,  was 
headlined  "Farm  Income  To  Decrease  by 
Many  Millions— Benson  Shakes  Up  Price 
Supporta  in  Agriculture,"  and  heralds  the 
downward  spiral  of  farm  income  and  Its  ultl- 
mate  effect  on  this  area  and  our  pec^le. 

Therefore,  recognlElng  that  the  perU  of 
agriculture  is  the  perU  of  aU  citisens  in  this 
area  whether  they  Uve  in  villages,  towns, 
or  cities,  or  on  the  farm,  we  call  for  the 
Immediate  resignation  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Ezra  Taft  Benson,  whose  policies 
have  contributed  to  this  unfratunate  de- 
cline in  our  agricultural  economy  and  farm 
income.  We  regret  that  SecretM7  Benson, 
by  his  poUcies.  appears  to  regard  farmers  and 
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farms  as  Just  ao  many  Increments  or  statis- 
tics on  a  chart,  and  Secretary  Benson  also 
appears  by  bis  policies  to  lack  feeling  or  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  individual  farmer. 

The  Benson  policy,  as  announced  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
can  only  mean  eventual  ruination  to  many 
of  our  family  farms  and  Imposes  a  cumula- 
tive unfortunate  effect  on  the  rest  of  our 
economy. 

In  the  event  Mr.  Benson  does  not  submit 
his  resignation,  we  respectfully  call  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  ask  for  Mr. 

Benson's  resignation  and  to  replace  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  a  new  face  and  a 
new  policy,  based  upon  determined  bi- 
partisan attempts  to  help  restore  farm  in- 
come and  save  the  family-sized  farm. 

Fargo  City  Commlssion. 
Meeting  of  February  3,  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm  policies  of  Sec- 
retary Benson,  which  have  caused  sur- 
pluses to  mount,  prices  to  decline,  and 
administration  costs  to  rise,  and  which 
were  again  ratified  in  the  President's 
farm  message,  must  be  brought  to  an 
end.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  this  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  which  will 
bring  about  parity  of  income  to  the 
farmer,  and  increase  purchasing  power 
on  the  mainstreets  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  This  should  be  our  duty  despite 
the  possibility  of  a  Presidential  veto. 


GOOD     OPPORTUNITIES     FOR     FU- 
TURE FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Bentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    NATCHER.    Mr.    Speaker,    each 
year  durlnp  the  week  of  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday  the  Nation  pays  tribute 
to  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.    This 
year  the  period  of  February  22d  through 
the  28th  has  been  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Future  Farmers  of  America  Week." 
It  is  quite  fitting  that  the  anniversary 
of  George  Washington's  birth  should  be 
the  occasion  for  focusing  attention  on 
this    national    farm    organization,    for 
Washington  is  a  sort  of  patron  saint  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America.    Our 
first  President  was  also  this  country's 
first  scientific  farmer  and  on  his  farm 
called  Mount  Vernon  he  experimented 
with  new  crops,  new  tools,  new  methods 
of  cultivation  and  fertilization.     He  ad- 
vocated  and  practiced  the  rotation  of 
crops  to  conserve  the  soil,  long  before 
that  practice   became   general.     Wash- 
ington could  not  benefit  from  the  wealth 
of  information  available  to  farmers  to- 
day through  agricultural  colleges,  ex- 
periment stations  and  other  agencies  of 
the    Government.     He   had    to    rely    on 
'Doing  to  learn,"  a  phrase  in  the  FFA 
Motto,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
Washington   conducted   endless  experi- 
ments, carefully  recording  all  the  infor- 
mation he  obtained,  designed  and  built 
some  of  his  tools,  and  even  tried  various 
systems  of  marketing  to  find  the  one  that 
would  give  the  best  return  for  his  crops. 
The  FFA  honors  Washington  not  only 
for  his  practical  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  and  his  early 


recognition  of  the  need  for  soil  conser- 
vation, but  also  for  his  love  of  country 
life. 

The  national  FFA  organization  was 
launched  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1928 
and  on  August  30,  1950,  a  Federal  char- 
ter was  granted  to  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  through  passage  of  Public 
Law  740.  during  the  81st  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Had  I  been  a  Member  of 
Congicss  at  that  time,  the  vote  of  the 
second  congressional  district  would  most 
certainly  have  been  cast  for  passage  of 
this  law.  I  know  of  no  national  student 
organization  more  deserving  of  praise 
than  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for 
by  their  very  existence  we  are  assured 
that  the  farmer  of  tomoirow  will  be  pre- 
pared to  mc?t  the  increasing  demands 
botli  at  home  and  abroad  for  agricultural 
products. 

In  this  age  of  mecyianization  and  the 
application  of  scienci;  to  all  phases  of 
production  agriculture  has  not  been 
neglected.  Research  2s  constantly  being 
conducted  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
crops  and  on  today  s  mechanized  farm 
the  latest  methods  of  soil  conservation, 
scientific  breeding,  crop  rotation,  and 
contour  planting  are  utilized  to  get  the 
maximum  production  per  acre.  Voca- 
tional education  in  agriculture — a  na- 
tionwide program  of  systematic  Instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  farm  mechanics 
conducted  in  public  h.igh  schools  all  over 
the  country — is  providing  the  technical 
knowledge  and  practical  know-how  re- 
quired of  the  success  farmer  of  tomor- 
row. Enrollment  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture is  a  prerequisite  to  membership  in 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  It  is 
through  application  of  their  vocational 
training  the  FFA  members  are  able  to 
carry  out  the  programs  and  projects  of 
their  organization.  Vocational  agricul- 
ture and  the  FFA  constitute  the  most 
effective  program  yet  developed  for 
training  boys  to  be  good  farmers  and 
helping  them  to  become  established  in 
the  farming  occupations  of  their  choice. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky  we  have  many  chapters  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  achievements  of 
the  members  of  this  organization  to 
realize  the  Infiuence  for  good  they  are 
exerting  on  their  rui-al  communities. 
This  influence  is  continued  to  be  felt  as 
many  members  of  the  FFA  pass  on  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers 
Union,  and  other  agricultural  and  civic 
groups,  there  to  accept  and  to  fill  credit- 
ably places  of  trust  and  responsibility 
while  still  in  their  youth. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
the  FFA  creed  which  begins  with  the 
declaration  "I  believe  In  the  future  of 
farming."  and  I  also  believe  that  there 
are  good  opportunities  for  good  farmers. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  in  re- 
cent years  of  the  farm  problem  with  low 
prices  resulting  from  surplus  production; 
however,  the  longtime  outlook  is  good, 
because  our  population  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  more  and  more  farm  prod- 
ucts are  needed  every  year.  The  Future 
Farmers  of  America  will  be  depended 
upon,  by  an  ever-expanding  population, 
for  the  supphes  of  nutritious  foods  and 
other    agricultural   products    that    will 


keep  our  people  healthy.  It  Is  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  the  future  of  American 
agriculture  will  be  in  the  hands  of  well- 
trained,  civic-minded  citizens  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  abundant 
agricultural  production  is  the  backbone 
of  Americas  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  good  farmer  who  is  preparing  him- 
self to  accept  the  agricultural  opportu- 
nities of  the  future  is  Danny  Duvall,  18, 
of  Rural  Route  7.  Bowling  Green.  Ky. 
At  the  21st  farm  awards  luncheon  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Saturday,  February 
14,  1D59,  this  young  gentleman  from  my 
home  town  in  Warren  County  was  chosen 
top  Future  Farmer  of  America  in  Ken- 
tucky. Danny  Duvall  has  a  50-50  part- 
ners.iip  with  his  father,  Marvin,  on  their 
120-acre  farm.  Presently  a  senior  at 
Bri.stow  High  School  in  Bowling  Green, 
he  will  farm  full  time  upon  graduation. 
Danny  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  Conser- 
vation Club.  Farm  Bureau,  and  Jcr.sey 
Cattle  Club,  and  has  also  participated  in 
several  FFA  public-speakins?  contests. 
Ranny  Duvall  s  selection  for  this  top 
FP^A  award  demonstrates  the  truly  com- 
mendable work  being  done  by  this  fine 
organization  in  my  section  of  Kentucky. 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  POLICY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  FascellI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recohd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
and  past  events  regretfully  bring  to  light 
the  fact  that  our  good  neighbor  policy 
toward  our  Latin  American  friends  de- 
mands Immediate  attention  if  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Is  to  achieve  a  maximum 
degree  of  strength  In  time  of  emergency 
and  a  maximum  degree  of  prosperity  in 
time  of  peace.  We  have  too  long  taken 
for  granted  our  friendship  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  South.  Our  attitude  of 
complacency  has  sowed  the  seeds  of  mis- 
understanding to  the  detriment  of  our 
best  Interests  as  well  as  theirs. 

It  Is  with  a  distinct  pride  that  I  point 
to  the  efforts  of  Florida's  able  and  out- 
standing Senator  Georgk  Smathirs,  and 
the  contributions  he  has  made  toward 
promoting  good  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  Over 
the  years  he  has  repeatedly  warned  of 
the  events  that  would  take  place  and 
which  did  take  place  with  the  pursuit  of 
a  'de-emphasis"  policy.  His  vision,  fore- 
sight and  brilliant  analysis  has  earned 
for  him  the  highest  respect  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Congre.ss.  In  the  field  of  United 
States-Latin  American  relations.  He 
has  made  inestimable  contributions  to 
his  country's  well-being.  Florldlans 
have  a  particular  pride  in  all  his  many 
accomplishments— accomplishments  for 
which  the  Nation  Itself  will  be  forever  in- 
debted, and  which  have  marked  him  aa 
a  national  leader. 

By  virtue  of  the  leadership  of  this  dis- 
tinguLshed  son  of  Florida,  progress  is 
being  made  in  effectively  doing  some- 
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thing  about  the  deterioration  that  has 
taken  place  In  our  relations  with  our 
South  Americaji  friends  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  well-being  and 
defense  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

On  January  31,  Sen;itor  Gkorgi 
Sbcathers  delivered  a  brilliant  and  en- 
lightening speech  demonst:-ating  his  re- 
markable leadership  in  Latin  American 
affairs  at  a  dinner  honoring  President 
Frondizl,  of  Argentina,  at  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  The  contents  of  Sena*^r  Smathirs' 
remarks,  calling  for  a  revision  in  our 
policy  dealing  with  military  assistance  to 
Latin  American  countries  in  order  that 
greater  concentration  can  be  given  to 
promoting  a  stable  economy  in  the  area. 
should  be  considered  by  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

Let  me  review  for  you  tliat  important 
speech : 

Senor  Pre«ldente,  General  Frondizl;  Tour 
Excellencies;  my  favorite  Congressman. 
Dante  Fascell;  county  commissioners  and 
public  ofKclals;  friends  of  Argentina  all — y 
mis  amlgo4. 

A  pesar  de  que  estudle  cas  ellano  por  tres 
anoe  en  la  Unlversldad  de  Florida,  espera 
que  usted  perdone  ml  InabUldad  para  ha- 
blarlo.  Yo  no  se  si  ml  profe^r  no  era  muy 
bueno,  o  si  yo  soy  nruy  esturldo,  pero  he 
llegado  a  la  conclusion  de  que  la  culpa  no 
fue  de  ml  profesor. 

La  semana  pasada  estuve  preaente  rn  la 
seslon  solemne  del  Congreso  donde  eschuche 
su  dlscurso.  Queremoa  que  usted  aepa  que 
•u  TlstA  slgnlflca  mucho  en  el  curso  de  las 
relaclonea  de  nuestroa  palses. 

Admlramoe  su  lucha  contra  la  tlranU  y 
su  esfuefBo  para  rehabllltar  las  Instltuclones 
democratlcas. 

Eapcra  qu«  nueatm  companla  le  haga  sen- 
tlrse  como  si  estuvlera  *n  su  caaa. 

Cun  au  permlso.  8«nor  Fresldent*.  con- 
tlnuar*  bablando  en  InelMi  para  que  m« 
entiendan  laa  peraonaa  que  rio  hablan  caste- 
llano.  Cr«o  que  usted  t«mblcn  me  antcndera 
mejor  por  madto  de  su  Interpret*. 

Por  thOM  of  you  who  apeuk  only  English. 
let  ma  uplaln  that  I't«  Just  been  aaytng  a 
f«w  worda  of  welcom*  to  our  dlatingulahed 
gueat  in  Spantah — my  8panli.h. 

Aa  for  thoM  of  you  who  do  ap««k  Spanlah, 
aurcly  aft«r  my  r«Qdltlon,  ;fou  must  recall 
th»  atory  at>out  Uark  Twain,  who  apent  a 
number  ot  y««rs  as  a  MlaaUslppl  River  boat 
pUot.  He  had  a  rlverman's  flair  for  plctur- 
Mqu«  apMch,  including  an  lutonlahlng  vo- 
cabulary of  awear  words,  which  he  delighted 
In  exercising. 

It  la  aald  that  Mrs.  Twain  tried  for  many 
years  to  break  him  of  the  habit.  She  coaxed, 
ahe  begged,  ahe  cAJoled — all  without  aucceaa. 

Finally,  ahe  decided  ahe'd  try  ahowlng  him 
how  terrible  It  sounded.  She  made  a  list  of 
the  curses  Mark  Twain  used,  until  ahe  had 
about  5  minutes'  worth,  and  one  day.  In  the 
midst  of  a  family  conversation,  ahe  pulled  It 
out  and  in  what  she  conceived  to  be  the 
proper  manner,  reeul  It  off. 

Mark  Twain  heard  her  through  to  the  end. 
Then  he  amlied  and  aald:  "My  decu-,  you've 
got  all  the  right  words — but  you  haven't  got 
the  tune." 

So  It  is  with  me  and  my  Spanish.  I  speak 
It  like  a  rock'n  roll  band  playing  Moeart.  I 
trust,  however,  that  my  efforts  this  evening 
haven't  permanently  damaged  United  States- 
Latin  Amerlcaii  relations.  But  I'm  trying 
and  I'm  sure  the  Presldente  knows  the  purity 
of  my  Intentiona,  even  If  not  the  purity  of 
my  CastUlaa. 

X 

I  know  you  all  join  me  In  extending  the 
most  enthUBlaatlc  of  greetings  to  thla  coiu«- 
geous  leader  who  directa  the  destiny  of  a 
great  sister  reput)Uc  at  a  critical  moment  In 
lt«  history. 


As  many  of  you  know,  during  my  12  years 
in  the  Congress  I  have  talked  long  and  feel- 
ingly on  the  need  to  Improve  relationships 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States.  I've  made  some  headway,  but  it's 
been  only  a  pigmy  step. 

However,  in  a  few  minutes  before  the  Con- 
gress, in  a  speech  which,  next  to  Sir  Winston 
ChurchUl's,  was  the  moet  eloquent,  moving, 
and  logical  that  I've  heard  in  12  years — Pres- 
ident Frondizl  made  the  case  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica. He  quickly  bridged  the  gap.  He  sud- 
denly opened  the  eyes  of  all  to  the  true 
meaning  and  urgency  of  good  Latin-Ameri- 
can relationships.  Mr.  President,  your  speech 
WM  a  verbal  ICBM — a  missile  of  goodness,  of 
democracy,  of  friendship,  of  Ideals  and  ideas. 
In  a  few  seconds,  you  spanned  the  gap  be- 
tween Argentina  and  the  United  States.  I 
commend  you  for  a  superlative  performance. 

n 

Today  we  all  know  that  a  powerful  surge 
of  democratic  spirit  is  sweeping  through  the 
Americas. 

The  revolution  that  toppled  Peron  and  ele- 
vated Senor  Frondizl  was  the  first  in  a  series 
of  popular  uprLstngs  which  have  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  dictators,  almost  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  We  here  hope  democracy  will  now 
prevail,  for  we  know  it  to  be  the  only  system 
which  allows  the  full  expression  of  man's 
dignity,  and  capacity,  and  worth. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been  Justifi- 
ably and  wisely  chary — ever  since  we  dis- 
carded gunboat  diplomacy — of  appearing  to 
force  others  to  do  things  o\ir  way.  We  do 
not  insist  that  the  governments  of  the  Amer- 
icas be  modeled  in  our  Image. 

Quite  naturally,  differences  in  experience 
end  temperament  are  going  to  result  in  a 
variety  of  political  systems.  The  choice  is 
not  ours  to  make— nor  should  It  be. 

But  we  are  hopeful  that  democracy  will 
prove  to  be  contagious.  We  believe  in  de- 
mocracy, we  define  It  as  did  the  historian 
Merle  CurtI,  "as  the  doctrine  that  all  men 
possess,  a  ancred.  Irrevocable  right  to  gov- 
ern themaelves  and  to  reach  for  the  atara." 

But,  as  Prealdent  Prondiai  eo  eloquent- 
ly and  Incisively  reminded  us  In  his  address 
to  the  Congress,  victory  over  dictatorship  is 
not  automatically  followed  by  the  words: 
"And  they  lived  happily  ever  after." 

In  Argentina,  dlcUtorahlp  left  behind  a 
terrible  political  and  economic  wreckage  aa 
it  did  in  the  other  republici  which  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke. 

The  present  government  la  atiU  plowing 
throuf;h  the  initial  posttyranny  stage,  clear- 
ing away  the  debrla  of  ruined  lives,  repair- 
ing and  reconstructing  the  shattered  foun* 
daUons  of  democracy,  reshaping  the  twisted 
superstructure  of  the  economy. 

President  ProndlBl  told  us  his  biggest  chal- 
lenge still  lies  ahead. 

So  this  is  the  first  lesson:  That  freedom 
and  democracy  will  endure  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica only  as  they  prove  to  be  the  right  weap- 
ons for  overpowering  the  misery  and  poverty 
which  stiU  dlsfigtxre  too  much  of  Latin 
America. 

We  should  know  by  now  that  hemispheric 
prosperity  cannot  be  plucked  from  a  tree 
like  an  orange.  It  has  to  be  build  arduously 
brick  by  brick.  But  we  also  know  that  this 
awesome  task  Is  best  begun  by  people  who 
share  generally  the  same  Ideals,  the  same 
goals.  That  was  the  history  of  our  own 
colonies,  and  that  was  the  history  of  our  own 
States. 

Today  the  United  States  and  Argentina, 
under  Frondizl,  stand  on  common  soU,  shar- 
ing the  same  ideals,  the  same  hopes  and 
aspirations.  We  are  finally  on  the  same 
side — and  we  mtist  help  our  teammate  as 
we  would  expect  to  be  helped. 

We  in  the  United  States  know  that  de- 
fense of  otir  own  freedom  depends  heavily 
on  the  strength  of  the  other  Americas,  on 
their   ability   to  withstand,  over   the  long 
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haul,  both   the  lure  and 
munisni. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  for  the  past  12  years 
I've  been  as  tiresome  on  this  point  as  on 
overexposed  television  series.  Unfortunate- 
ly, my  message  Is  ever  a  new  one,  because 
too  few  seem  to  listen,  or  to  care.  Most  of 
you  have  heard  me  urge  our  Oovemment 
to  develop  on  active  and  systematic  co- 
operation with  oiir  sister  repubUcs,  In- 
dividually and  coUectlvely.  You  have  heard 
me  plead  for  funds  to  wipe  off  this  hemi- 
sphere the  diseases  which  cancel  the  ener- 
gies of  our  peoples.  You  have  heard  me  press 
for  a  more  Uberal  Export-Import  Bank  poli- 
cy; for  greater  sjrmpathy  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ican petitions  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund;  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  inter- 
American  bank;  for  more  technical  assist- 
ance; for  a  truly  drajnatlc  student  ex- 
change program,  the  one  single  program  that 
can  raise  the  level  of  intelligence  and  im- 
prove understanding  like  no  other. 

These  pleas  hare  reverberated  off  the  walls 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  ears  of  the  State 
Department,  with  disconcerting  ineffective- 
ness. Still,  I  would  not  say  the  efforts  have 
been  wasted  or  completely  imavalllng. 

Recently  our  government  has  awakened 
from  Its  preoccupation  with  Europe  and  Asia 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Bank  proposal.  We  all  are  now  for  it. 
In  addition,  under  some  pressure,  they  have 
stepped  up  technical  aid  and  recently  made 
some  sensible  loans,  one  of  them  to  Argen- 
tina. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  one  aspect  of  United 
States  policy  which  seems  to  me  to  reqtiire 
a  thorough  airing.  "Hiat  is  the  question  of 
military  old  and  military  missions  to  the 
American  republics. 

The  news  earlier  this  month  that  we 
planned  tc  send  54  Marines  to  Haiti  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  worried  comment,  both 
in  Congress  and  out. 

Without  a  fuller  explanation  than  has  thus 
for  been  forthcoming  from  either  the  State 
or  Defense  Departments,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  see  what  military  laterest  of  the 
United  States  this  mission  is  Intended  to 
aerve. 

It  would  appear  Tery  much  as  if  we  are 
dellberauiy  walking  into  the  middle  of  the 
explosive  Caribbean  situation  with  our  eyes 
ahut  to  the  consequenoes,  like  a  man  in  a 
top  hat  parading  post  a  boy  with  a  snowball. 
I  am  not  folng  to  belabor  thla  point  to- 
night. But  Itn  clear  that  the  only  fact  that 
is  apparent  at  this  moment  is  that  our 
military  missions  to  Latin  America  have  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  misunderstandings  and 
ill  feeling  on  a  number  of  counts,  nor  have 
their  advantages  yet  been  demonstrated. 

No  one.  for  example,  oan  get  around  the 
fact  that  American  mUitory  supplies  have 
been  used  In  at  least  one  Instance,  and  per- 
haps more  than  onoe.  to  support  unpopuliir 
regimes  in  power. 

The  military  mission  and  aid  to  Culia  dur- 
ing the  Batista  regime  is  today  a  very  eore 
point  in  Cuba.  Some  Cubans  claim  that 
Batista  turned  those  weapons  sent  by  the 
United  States  on  the  revolutionaries.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pro-Batista  people  were 
unhappy  because  they  claimed  our  Oovem- 
ment stopped  the  supply  of  weapons  at  the 
critical  mcMnent.  What  the  facts  are.  I  dont 
pretend  to  know — except  that  we  are  abused 
by  both  sides,  and  the  purposes  of  the  mlU- 
tary  mission  are  grossly  misunderstood. 

Similar  charges  were  heard  in  Colombia 
after  the  overthrow  of  Rojtts  Pinillo.  In  this 
case,  the  evidence  was  rathw  clear.  I  have 
myself  seen  pictures  of  United  States  can- 
nons and  United  States  shells  in  action 
against  the  people  leading  the  revolution. 
It  seems  to  me  axiomatic  that  we  cainnot 
claim  to  support  democraq^  If  our  weapons 
are  used  to  enslave  people. 

Of  course.  I'm  familiar  with  the  argument 
that  these  weapons  and  military  miwrtona 
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are  Intended  solely  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  hemisphere  defense. 

I  doubt  the  validity  of  the  assertion. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  It  rests  on  the  theory 
that  world  war  III.  If  It  comes,  Ood  forbid, 
wi'.l  be  fought  with  the  same  weapons  and 
on  the  same  strategic  plan  as  was  World 
War  II. 

How  else  to  explain  the  decision  last  year 
to  turn  over  11  outmoded  destroyers  to  vari- 
ous Latin  American  governments? 

I  have  been  advised  by  competent  military 
men  that  these  destroyers  would  be  utterly 
worthless  for  tracking  down  and  destroying 
modern  submarines  with  their  atomic  power 
and  payloads. 

As  Khrushchev  and  Mlkoyan  has  so  often 
said,  the  real  battlefield  of  the  future  will 
be  social  and  economic — and  If  a  shooting 
war  cannot  be  avoided,  It  will  be  fought,  not 
with  battleships  and  carriers  and  long  cam- 
paigns through  South  and  Central  America, 
but  with  hydrogen  warheads  and  missiles  de- 
livered across  the  roof  of  the  world  to  pri- 
mary targets  In  the  United  Stales. 

To  ami  and  train  the  hemisphere  coun- 
tries in  the  changing  techniques  of  nuclear 
war  Is  beyond  our  capacity,  what  with  our 
staggering  commitments  on  the  very  periph- 
ery of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let's  not  fool  ourselves.  The  outmoded 
military  aid  which  we  make  available  to 
Latin  America  and  force  on  our  neighbors 
In  some  Instances,  does  not  relieve  the 
United  States  In  any  appreciable  fashion  of 
Its  present  responsibilities  for  hemisphere 
defense. 

This  program  does — Indeed  It  already  has 
created  a  special  set  of  problems  all  its  own. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned.  It  oft- 
times  upsets  the  balance  of  power  among 
the  individual  republics.  The  11-destroyer 
deal  which  our  military  sought  to  push 
through  Congress  last  year,  and  which  I 
blocked,  would  have  given  a  destroyer  to 
Peru,  but  not  to  Ecuador — thereby  causing 
Ecuadorians  to  grow  excited  and  conclude 
we  had  taken  Peru's  side  In  tht  long  struggle 
between  those  two  fine  countries. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  national  pride, 
which  is  not  unimportant,  arms  for  one 
nation  and  not  others  In  equal  amounts  cre- 
ates uncertainty  and  fear.  It  seems  that  the 
United  States  is  taking  a  hand  in  affairs 
which  are  really  none  of  its  concern. 

Moreover,  arming  Latin  America  with  out- 
moded weapons  Is  a  clear  Invitation  to  dis- 
aster. It  Is  building  a  shell  around  a  vacuum 
and  diverting  needed  energies  from  more 
vital  tasks.  When  we  send  them  equipment, 
we  put  a  heavy  burden  for  maintenance  on 
already  overburdened  treasuries.  In  several 
countries,  the  resulting  strain  could  be  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  of  the 
democratic  experiment. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  aspects,  there 
Is  the  waste  of  human  resources  which  re- 
sults from  diversion  of  some  of  the  hemi- 
sphere's finest  minds  Into  essentially  un- 
productive work — and  to  what  purpose? 

To  furnish  the  illusion  of  defense — an 
Illusion,  let  me  add,  that  Is  as  dangerous  to 
our  own  state  of  mind  as  It  Is  to  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  stability  of  our  sister 
republics. 

Several  countries  are  already  beginning  to 
reach  this  verdict  on  their  own.  Mexico  In- 
formed us,  a  while  back,  that  It  wants  none 
of  our  military  missions  or  our  weapons. 
Should  we  wait  until  the  other  countries 
reach  the  same  conclusion? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  restudy 
and  reconsider  now.  In  the  long  run,  the 
future  of  Latin  America  depends,  not  on  the 
"availability"  of  World  War  II  weapons  to 
fight  a  war  which  will  never  be  fought. 

No;  Latin  America's  future  rests  with 
schooling  its  citizens  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess and  with  a  frontal  aaeault  on  poverty. 
Illiteracy  and  misery. 


Should  we  in  the  United  States  not  ask 
ourselves  would  we  not  be  making  a  sounder 
contribution  to  the  strength  of  the  things 
In  which  we  believe,  if  we  called  off  our  mis- 
sions of  marines  and  substituted  mlssloris 
of  agronomists  and  public  health  specialists, 
of  engineers  and  educators? 

President  Frondlzl  seems  to  me  to  person- 
ify the  new  direction  that  we  should  take 
in  Latin  America. 

As  the  first  Argentine  President  to  visit 
the  United  States  while  In  office,  he  has  set 
the  tone  for  a  new  era,  the  end  of  a  long 
period  of  estrangement,  and  the  start,  I 
hope,  of  a  new  and  brilliant  period  of  co- 
operation. 

Our  two  countries  lie  almost  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  the 
United  States  and  Argentina  can  come  to- 
get^er  and  replace  former  differences  and 
misunderstanding  with  understanding,  then 
indeed  there  is  real  hope  for  revival  of  a 
meaningful  Good  Neighbor  policy. 

Again,  Senor  Presidente,  welcome.  We  are 
gratified  and  proud  of  your  presence  and 
wish  for  you  and  the  Argentine  people  a  ful- 
fillment of  their  dreams.  May  thi.s  meeting 
symbolize  the  linkage  of  North  and  South 
America  and  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  for 
a  richer  and  fuller  life  for  all. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  le,«isla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hemphill,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Breeding,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Alford,  for  50  minutes,  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  February  25. 

Mr.  PATM^N.  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  next,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RousH,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas,  for  10  minutes 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK),  on  Wednesday  next,  for 
1  hour. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Gathings  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Heckler. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs.  Kek  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Wright  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
Mr.  PxRNix. 
Mr.  Alger. 
Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Lanoen. 


Mr.  Dacxte  and  to 

matter. 

Mr,  AvERY  and  to 
matter. 

Mr.  Metcalf  and 
ous  matter. 

Mr.  Fascell  (At 
McCoRM^CK>  and 
matter. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  and 
ous  matter. 

Mr.  Wampler. 
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include  extraneous 

include  extraneous 

to  include  extrane- 

the   request   of   Mr. 
include    extraneous 

to  include  extrane- 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  aj^reed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
Hou.se  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

5.')7.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  .State,  relative  to  International  Labor  Con- 
ference Convention  No  105,  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Liibor  Organization  (H.  Doc.  No  78); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

558.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  relative  to  the  c<joperatlve 
program  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
for  the  control  and  the  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  dl-sease  for  the  period  July  1, 
1958.  to  December  31.  1958.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  8,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

559.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  repwrt  of 
the  General  Sales  Manager  on  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sales  policies,  activities, 
and  dispositions  for  the  month  of  December 
1958;    to   the   Committee   on    Appropriations. 

560.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Army  Re8er\e  Officers'  Training  Corps 
fiight  training  program  covering  the  period 
August  1,  1956,  to  December  1,  1958,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  879,  84th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

561.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting additional  Information  relating  to  a  let- 
ter dated  July  29,  1958,  concerning  the  pro- 
posed disposition  of  approximately  13,860.000 
ounces  of  quinine  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

562.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  make  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Ac» 
Amendments  of  1957  applicable  to  widows 
and  children  of  former  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.8. 
Park  Police  force,  the  White  House  Police 
force,  and  the  XJS.  Secret  Service  Division, 
who  were  retired  or  whose  death  occiirred 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ments of  1957";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

563.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  under  the  District  of  Columbi* 
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Alley  Dwelling  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

564.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  amend  the  act  regxilating  the 
bringing  of  actions  for  damages  against  the 
D  rtrlct  of  Columbia,  approved  February  28. 
1933";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

665.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Sugar  Act  program.  Com- 
modity Stabilization  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

566.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1957  entitle- 
ments to  Federal  payments  to  meet  a  share  of 
local  school  district  ctirrent  expenditures  for 
those  school  districts  located  In  federally  af- 
fected areas,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  874,  81st 
Congress,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  under 
the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

508.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  December 
31.  1058.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  654,  82d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

669.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  March  11,  1948  (62  Stat.  78),  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  the  DeSoto  Na- 
tional Memorial,  in  the  State  of  Florida";  to 

I       the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

670.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  relative  to  a 
draft  of  a  bill  which  would  amend  section 
351  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

671.  A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  relative  to  the  case  of  Creorgia  Kaolin 
Company  v.  The  United  States  (No.  Congres- 
sional 7-55).  ptirsuant  to  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  to 
House  Rescdutlon  250.  84tb  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

£72.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  relative  to  war- 
risk  Insurance  and  certain  marine  and  lia- 
bility Insurance  for  the  American  public  as 
of  December  31.  1958,  pursuant  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

573.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide,  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  evacuation,  certain 
authority  relating  to  the  pay  of  civilian  offi- 
cers and  employees  on  duty  outside  the 
United  States  or  at  other  places  designated  by 
the  President";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

574.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance  to  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  in  major  disasters":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

675.  A  letter  from  the  Conmilssioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  relative  to  the  ease  of 
Olga  Mlrko  BJeletic  relating  to  the  order  for 
denial,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February  9, 
1959,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
February  13,  1959: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4245.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  the  Income  of  life  Insurance  com- 
panies; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  34). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  February  16.  1959] 

Under  clause  21  of  rule  XI,  repwrts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  171.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4245,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  the  Income  of  life 
insurance  companies;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  35).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.B.ARDEN: 

H.R.  4473.  A  bill  to  provide  a  constitutional 
bill  of  rights  to  guarantee  and  protect  the 
inherent  natural  rights  (including  the  rights 
to  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly  and 
due  process  and  equal  protection  under  the 
law),  of  members  of  labor  organizations 
within  their  labor  unions;  to  establish 
standards  and  procedures  for  the  election 
and  removal  of  officers  and  other  representa- 
tives of  labor  organizations  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions to  be  represented  by  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing;  to  reinforce  the  rights 
of  members  of  labor  organizations  with  re- 
spect to  funds  and  property,  and  create  fidu- 
ciary duties  and  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  the  administration,  disbursement,  and  re- 
porting of  funds  of  labor  organizations  by 
their  offlicals;  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  trusteeships 
by  labor  organizations;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  4474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  AIXK)NIZIO: 

H  R.  4475.  A  bill  making  unlawful  the  re- 
quirement for  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  national  officers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  4476.  A  bill  to  withhold  Federal  aid 
from  schools  which  discriminate  between 
students  by  reason  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, ancestry,  or  national  origin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  4477.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  common  car- 
riers by  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  such  carriers  to  maintain 
tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way,  trackage, 
and  traffic  in  safe  and  suitable  condition,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4478.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4479.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  SecTirlty  Act  to  permit  an  individual 


to  waive  his  right  to  receive  benefits  there- 
under in  order  to  preserve  his  right  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  other  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4480.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  individual  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  50  in  order  to  become  entitled 
to  disability  insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4481.  A  bin  to  create  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R.  4482.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  of 
the  act  of  September  11.  1957;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 

H.R.  4483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 24.  1942  (66  Stat.  1086.  43  U.S.C.i 
sec.  36b).  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands 
or  interest  In  lands  for  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey"; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  4484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

HR.  4485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  hts 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  education 
of  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.BOGGS: 

H.R.  4486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
personal  exemption  for  a  foreign  student  who 
resides  in  his  home  while  in  the  United  States 
attending  high  school;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

H.R.  4487.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Bankruptoy  Act;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  4488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
coverage  for  employees  of  large  enterprises 
engaged  in  retaU  trade  or  service  and  of  other 
employers  engaged  in  activities  affecting  com- 
merce, to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under 
the  act  to  (1.25  an  hovir,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  BOYKIN: 

H.R.  4489.  A  blU  to  provide  a  particular 
designation  for  the  proposed  dam  and  lock 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River  at  Columbia, 
Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4490.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BREEDING : 

H.R.  4491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
price  support  for  whole  milk,  butterfat,  and 
their  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  BROYHIIX: 

H  R.  4492.  A  bill  to  make  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
Amendments  of  1957  applicable  to  retired 
former  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  the  VS.  Secret 
Service;  and  to  their  widows,  widowers,  and 
children;  to  the  -  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H Jl.  4493.  A  bill  to  provide  home  leave  to 
assist  Federal  prisoners  in  their  rehabllit»> 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  iir.  CELLER  (by  request) : 

H.R.4494.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  34a  of 
tbe  Banlcruptcy  Act,  ao  aa  to  Increase  the 
term  of  oiBce  of  referees;  to  tbe  Commltte« 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  4495.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  in  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  In  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER : 

H.R.  4496.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital of  1,500  beds  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4497.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  high- 
way running  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  through 
Bradenton.  Fla.,  Punta  Gorda.  Fla.,  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  Naples,  Fla.,  and  Miami,  Fla.,  to 
Homestead,  Fla.,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL : 

H.R.  4498.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  Insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  4449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  increase  from  2  to 
2V2  percent  the  retirement  multiplication 
factor  used  in  computing  annuities  of  cer- 
tain employees  engaged  In  hazardous  duties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  4500.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 

H.R.  4501.  A  bin  to  provide  a  termination 
date  for  the  excise  tax  on  amounts  paid  for 
communication  services  or  facilities;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  4502.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
11,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind- 
ness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  4503.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  In  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  4504.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
stock  of  a  small  business  corporation  which 
is  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife  to  be  treated 
as  owned  by  a  single  shareholder  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  number  of  share- 
holders of  such  corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUOH: 

H.R.  4505.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,200  to 
$2,400  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each   year  without   deductions  from 


benefits  thereunder;    to  the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 

H.R.  4506.  A  bill  requiring  the  use  of  siu-- 
plus  agricultural  commodities  In  carrying 
out  certain  foreign  aid  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  4507.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  regulating  the  manufacture,  com- 
pounding, processing,  and  distribution  of 
hablt-formlng  barbiturate  and  amphetamine 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.  KILGORE: 

H.R.  4508.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income- 
tax  treatment  of  nonrefundable  cajiltal  con- 
tributions to  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   LANGEN: 

H  R  45C9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade    Development   and    Assistance    Act    of 
1954.  to  extend  its  operation  for  5  years;   to 
the   Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    McCORMACK: 

H.R.  4510.  A  bill  to  amend  ."section  7  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948;   to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate    and   Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 

HR.  4511.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  act  of  May  29,  1944,  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  services 
of  the  civilian  officials  and  employees,  citl- 
z-'us  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  and 
about  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal," to  certain  additional  civilian  officers 
and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant   Marine    and    Fisheries. 

H  R.  4512.  A  bin  to  terminate  excise  taxes 
on  facilities  and  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.R.  4513.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.MAGNUSON: 

HR.  4514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  the  ex- 
clusion, from  the  basis  of  certain  excise  taxes, 
of  discounts  and  rebates  for  cooperative  local 
advertising;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN : 

H  R  4515.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 

H.R.  4516.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  education,  training,  and  em- 
ployment lor  boys  and  young  men;  to  ad- 
vance the  conservation,  development,  and 
management  of  national  resources  of  timber, 
soil,  range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to 
provide  assistance  and  relief  to  the  school 
administrations  of  the  several  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.   MILLS: 

H.R.  4517.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  survivor 
annuities  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  ac- 
counting procedures  whereby  dealers  In  per- 
sonal property  may  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come amounts  withheld  by  banks  and  finance 
companies  on  notes  purchased  from  such 
dealers  employing  the  accrual  method  of 
accounting;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   MOORE: 

H.R.  4519.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase,  from  $1,200 
to  $2,700  In  the  case  of  a  married  person  or 
a  widow  with  minor  children  and  from  $1,200 
to  $1,800  in  the  case  of  any  other  individual, 


the  amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted 
each  year  without  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R  4520.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  poet  office  building 

In  Port  Allen.  La  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.   MULTER: 

H  R.  4b2l.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  Member 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  employ 
an  administrative  assistant;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   House   Administration. 

H  R  4522.  A  bUl  to  establish  reciprocal 
Import  quotas  upon  the  Importation  of  con- 
fcclionrry  and  chocolate  Into  the  United 
St.iles  from  foreign  countries  which  Impose 
quotas  uiK>n  imports  of  confectionery  and 
rhocolale  from  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLIVER: 

HR  4623.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
liaymciit  of  a  pension  of  $100  per  month  to 
World  Wiu-  I  veterans  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  60  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  4524.  A   bill    extending    the    time    In 

which    the    Boston    National    Historic    Sites 

Commission  shall  complete  Its  work;   to  the 

C^nunlttee   on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  PE2iKINS: 

H  R  4525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  from  2  to  2'i 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  In  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  4526.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award 
of  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  to  certain  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R.  4527.  A  bill  to  provide  that  persona 
who  served  In  the  Army  or  Navy  during 
World  War  I  may.  If  they  p<jssesa  certain 
qualifications,  wear  the  distinguished  and 
Presidential  unit  emblems  and  combat  in- 
fantryman's and  medical  badges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H  R  4528.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
Great  Lakes  vessels  on  the  oceans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 

H  R.  4529.  A  bill  to  govern  the  salaries  and 
personnel  practices  applicable  to  teachers, 
certain  school  officers,  and  other  employees 
of  the  dependents  schools  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  overseas  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  REUSS: 

H  R.  4530.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  purposes  of  Congress 
In  enacting  the  Robln.sun-Patman  Antlprlce 
Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes,'  ajiproved  October  15,  1914,  as 
amended  (US.C.  title  15,  sec.  13).  and  for 
other  purposes."  and  to  clarify  the  Intent 
and  meaning  of  the  aforesaid  law  by  provid- 
ing for  the  mandatory  nature  of  functional 
discounts  under  certain  circumstances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H  R.  4531.  A  bin  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  sta- 
tioned In  Alaska  to  accumulate  a  maximum 
of  45  days  a  year  annual  leave;  to  the  Com- 
mlitee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  4532.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10,  United  Stotes  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
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rection  of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  exem- 
plary conduct  In  clvllUn  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  In  determining  whether  or  not 
to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals; 

to    authorize    the    award    of    an    exemplary 

rehabilitation  certlflcate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  4533.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
all  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  served  not  less  than  20  years  on 
active  duty,  or  who  were  retired  for  dis- 
ability In  excess  of  50  percent,  and  who  die 
after  1056  shall  be  considered  to  have  died 
service-connected  deaths;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

H.R.  4534.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R  4535.  A  bill  to  esUblish  an  additional 
Judicial  district  within  the  State  of  Florida; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  (by 
request)  : 

H  R.  4536.  A  bill  to  provide  pension  for 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
same  basis  as  pension  Is  provided  for  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   ROUSH : 

HR  4537.  A  bill  to  appropriate  $302,000 
for  advanced  engineering  and  design  for 
the  Mississlnewa  Dam  and  Reservoir,  $202,000 
for  advanced  engineering  and  design  for  the 
Salamonle  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  $202,000 
for  advanced  engineering  and  design  for  the 
Huntington  Dam  and  Reservoir;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD: 

H.R.  4638.  A  bill  authorizing  El  Paso 
County.  Tex  .  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at 
or  near  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.  4539.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  tbe  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  acting  ttirougb  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  to  contract  for  cotil  research  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON : 

HJl.4540.  A  blU  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  paid  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  day  for  each 
day  spent  In  hiding  diulng  World  War  n 
or  the  Korean  conflict  to  evade  capttire  by 
the  enemy;  to  the  Conurdttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSCM: 

HH.  4541.  A  bin  to  estAblUh  the  Federal 
Agency  for  Handicapped,  to  define  Its  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 

H  Jl.  4542.  A  bin  to  clarify  paragraph  4  of 
section  15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1042  (56  SUt.  368);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H  R.  4543.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  without  requiring  the 
owners  or  operators  thereof  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  extra  compensation 
paid  customs  officers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WIER: 

H  R.  4544.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  In  retail  trade  or  Mrvlce  and 
of  other  employers  engaged  in  actlvitlea 
affecting   commerce,   to   increase   the   mini- 


mum wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ALFORD: 

H.J.  Res.  242.     Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United   States  relative   to  equal  rights  lor 

men   and  women;    to  the  Committee  on  tbe 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BREEDING: 
H.J.  Res.  243.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to  tbe  Constitution   of   the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  (By  request)  : 
H.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
and  proclaim  a  National  Aircraft  Dispatch- 
er's Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  disapproval  of 
Items  In  general  appropriation  bills;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KEE: 
H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  particlp>atlon  by  the  United  States  in  the 
West  Virginia  Centennial  Celebration  to  be 
held  In  1963  at  various  locations  In  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 
H.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.  Res.  172.  Resolution  favoring  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  self-determination 
to  the  people  of  Cyprus  in  accordance  with 
a  tentative  agreement  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  whereby  British  approval  is  soxight 
for  a  plan  to  make  Cypnis  an  inde]>endent 
republic  under  several  restrictive  agreements 
In  her  Constitution  for  self-government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
H.  Res.  173.  Resolution  favoring  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  self-determination 
to  the  people  of  Cyprus  in  accordance  with 
a  tentative  agreement  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  whereby  British  approval  is  sotight 
for  a  plan  to  make  Cyprus  an  independent 
republic  under  several  restrictive  agreements 
in  her  Constitution  for  self-goverimaent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  claiise  3  of  rule  XXCI,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEIAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  requesting  enactment  of  a  law 
admitting  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  state- 
hood in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  preservation  of  strength  of 
the  National  Guard  in  Montana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  favoring  statehood  for  Hawaii;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af« 
fairs. 


Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  early  construction  of  the 
proposed  Bowman  Haley  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  and  xu-ging  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
expedite  the  completion  of  a  favorable  re- 
port  thereon;    to   the    Committee   on  Public 

Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 
and  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  preservation  of  water  rights  of 
the  Individual  and  the  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  protesting  the  concentra- 
tion of  military  shipping  from  California 
ports;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  the  proceeds  derived  from 
the  mineral  leasing  of  Federal  Government 
lands  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  consideration  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  authorize  the  States  to  Issue  birth 
certificates  to  foreig^n  children  adopted  by 
U.S.  citizens;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  4545.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of   Allan 
Gordon-Foster;    to   the    Committee   of    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHTTJ.: 
HJl.  4546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
P.  Coptn;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H  Jl.  4547.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Fredertck 
Hing  Lung  Fung  and  Christopher  Hing  Kul 
Fimg;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
HH.  4548.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sadie 
Latoufe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.4549.  A   bill  for   the   relief   of   Jacob 
Maggar;  to  the  Committee  on  ttxe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H Jl.  4550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zygmont 
lifilewskl     and     his     zninor     son,     Wieslaw 
Milewskl;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
nJci.  4561.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the  Union 
Trtist  Co.  of  Maryland;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PAHBSTEIN: 
H Jl.  4552.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lambert 
Kwok,  Nancy  Li  Kwok,  and  Evelyn  Chi  Ngan 
Kwok;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.  4553.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Guglielmo 
Pillppelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
HJl.  4654.  A   bin    for    tbe   relief   of    Irene 
Hryclew,      Krystyna      Hryclew,      and      Ewa 
Hryciew;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASEM: 
HJl.  4555.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anatolljs 
Janltis;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  4656.     A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mel- 
Chlau  Lo;  to  the  CoDunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUOH: 
H.R.  4557.     A  biU   for   the  relief  of  Roy 
Baptiste  Weston;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


\{  '■ 
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By  Ur.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  4558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Austin 
L.  Knowlton;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  4559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  real 
property  situated  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  Manuel  Bermudez  and  his  heirs,  succes- 
scrs.  and  assigns;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4560.  A   bill    for    the   relief    of   Santo 
Russo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   PRESTON: 

H.R.  4561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sun  Ae 
Ja  Conner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RAY: 

H.R.  4562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stnnislaw 
Grzclewskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4563.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Te 
Yong  Lou.  Mrs.  Tran  Lam  Lou.  and  Tseng 
Mmg  lou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  4564.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Abrams  Abramowitz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

72,  By  Mr.  IRWIN:  Petition  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Ci)niniisslon  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut pertaining  to  Ffdcral  excise  taxes 
on  telephone  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

73.  By  Mr.  KOWALSKI :  Petition  of  the 
State  of   Coimectlcut  Public   Utilities  Com- 


mlaaion;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

74.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the  vice 
president.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  San 
FYancisco,  Calif.,  relative  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Western  Regional  Conference 
of  the  Public  Utilities  Advertising  Associa- 
tion of  America  requesting  statehood  for 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

75.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary.  Lithu- 
anian American  Council,  Inc  ,  Racine,  Wis.. 
relative  to  a  resolution  adopted  which  ex- 
presses sincere  gratitude  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  its  efforts  to  aid  all  people  seeking 
freedom  from  communism,  and  Insisting  on 
withdrawal  of  S<jvlet  troops  from  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  to  the  Committee  on 
Forelf^n  Affairs. 

76  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  the 
442d  Veterans  Club.  Honolulu,  T  H  ,  request- 
ing that  appropriate  action  be  taken  to  grant 
Immediate  .statehood  to  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Address  by  Hon.  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada, 
Before  the  Almat  Temple  Shrine  Club, 
Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  16.  1959 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  J  made  a  very 
interesting  speech  before  the  Almas 
Temple  Shrine  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address    bt    Senator     Alan     Bible,    Almas 

Temple  Shrine  Clib,  Washington,  DC, 

February  13. 1959 

Fellow  nobles,  I  deem  It  a  real  pleasure  and 
a  distinct  honor  to  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  the  Almas  Temple 
Shrine  Luncheon  Club  today— and,  before 
going  any  further,  I  bring  you  the  warmest 
e.xprcsslons  of  good  will  from  Kerak  Temple 
in  Reno,  Nev. 

In  a  world  that  seems  bent  on  devising 
means  to  bring  about  its  own  destruction. 
It  Is  refreshing  to  participate  today  among 
men  of  good  will,  who  espouse  the  high 
principles  of  peace  and  understanding. 

Only  this  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing the  definition  of  a  Mason  and  a  Shrlner — 
from  no  less  an  authority  than  George  E. 
Strlngfellow,  imperial  potentate  of  the  Shrine 
of  North  America. 

A  Mason,  he  said.  Is  a  man  who  believes 
In  Ood  and  practices  that  belief.  A  Mason 
IS  a  man  who  believes  in  brotherly  love  and 
practices  his  belief.  A  Mason  Is  a  man  who 
uses  the  symbols  of  the  builder  to  set  for 
him.self  and  his  brethren  a  code  of  life  which 
refines  hia  thoughts,  purifies  his  sympathy, 
and  broadens  his  outlook.  It  amplifies  his 
friendship,  exalts  his  morality,  and  tames  his 
passions. 

Mr.  Strlngfellow  described  a  Shrlner  as  a 
M;\3on  who  realizes  the  work  of  his  craft — 
exemplifying  the  high  code  of  morality— re- 


qiUres  refreshment.  In  obtaining  that  re- 
freshment. Shrlner?  adopted  the  code,  59 
years  ago.  of  pleasure  without  Intemperance, 
hospitality  without  rudeness,  and  Jollity 
without  coarseness. 

We  live  today  in  a  world  of  tensions.  The 
ever-qulckenlng  ten  po  of  our  times  would 
seem  to  exclude  anything  but  the  mad  rush 
for  material  gains,  yet  I  have  detected  in 
frequent  trips  through  our  land  a  spiritual 
reawakening  and  a  rebirth  of  tolerance  that 
Rive  ample  evidence  of  a  brighter  future. 
Surely  the  great  work  of  the  Shrine  in  behalf 
of  crippled  children — regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed — epitomizes  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  fact  that  charity  is  not  a  forgotten 
virtue. 

As  Americans  we  must  summon  all  of  our 
collective  strength  -o  meet  the  challenges 
po.sed  by  Soviet  Russia  and  Its  Ul-dl.sgulscd 
efforts  to  gain  world  domination.  But  in 
this  life-and-death  race  for  survival,  we 
must  not  for  one  li.stant  lose  sight  of  our 
dependence  upon  divine  providence  for 
spiritual  guidance  and  the  constant  realiza- 
tion that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone." 

Unquestionably,  these  are  times  that  de- 
mand the  utmost  cooperation  and  effort  of 
all  citizens  toward  making  our  country 
stronger  In  a  material  sense.  Equally  im- 
portant, In  my  opinion.  Is  the  need  fur  even 
greater  effort  to  utilize  more  fully  our  vast 
resources  of  the  spirit.  Only  by  so  doing 
can  we  demonstrably  prove  to  all  the  world 
that   strength   really  does   come   from    unity. 

Althouirh  mo6t  of  you  here  tcxiay  are  fa- 
miliar With  the  event,  I  itm  sure  you  will 
Udt  mind  If  I  recall  the  valiant  epic  of  the 
four  chaplains  who,  with  arms  linked,  per- 
ished with  their  shlo  In  the  North  Atlantic 
in  World  War  11.  after  giving  their  own  life 
preservers  to  others. 

I  read  this  magnificent  story  in  a  book 
called  "Sea  of  Glory,  •  by  Francis  Beauchesne 
Thornton.  The  four  chaplains  were  George 
Lansing  Fox  and  Clark  V.  Poling,  Protestant 
mliiisicrs;  Father. John  P.  Washington,  a 
Catholic  priest,  ^nd  Alexander  D.  Goode,  a 
Jewish  rabbi. 

The  chaplains  ai  d  their  unit  were  en 
route  to  Greenland  early  In  1943 — In  the 
terrible  days  of  Gerrnan  submarine  suprem- 
acy, when  the  U-boats  unmercifully  men- 
aced our  shipping  lanes  and  made  that 
particular  run  a  thlrig  of  danger  and  terror. 

Their  ship  was  a  lumbering  old  freighter, 
capable  of  10  knots  at  best.  Precisely  at 
1  a.m.  of  a  February  morning,  the  cold  At- 
lantic   silence    was   broken    by    a   shattering 


e.xploslon  as  a  German  torijedo  found  its 
mark  amidships.  As  Mr.  Thornton  described 
It:  "Everywhere  about  the  ship.  In  the  terror- 
ndden  interior  and  on  the  crazlly  tilted  deck. 
the  four  chaplains  moved  among  the  men 
with  helpful  words,  giving  some  the  strength 
to  live  and  some  the  courage  to  die." 

When  pandemonium  was  at  Its  height, 
when  It  became  apparent  that  the  ship 
would  scxin  sink,  those  chaplains  gave  their 
life  preservers  to  other  men  and  made  the 
heroic  decision  to  stay  with  the  ship.  As 
the  author  s-tates:  "Catholic,  Jew.  and  Prot- 
estant each  proved  that  night  that  courage 
knows  no  distinction  ol  creed,  bravery  no 
division  of  caste  " 

Here  we  see  exemplified  the  highest  type 
of  courage  and  self-sacrifice.  There  are 
other  kinds  of  courage,  too,  and  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  courage  to  live.  While 
we  feel  that  the  present  age  confronts  us 
With  problems  of  almost  staggering  pro- 
portions, we  should  remember  that  every 
generation  In  our  history  has  had  prob- 
lems—and we  have  always  had  men  of 
courage   who   would   rise   to   the  challenge. 

Yesterd.iy  we  observed  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  such  a  man.  If  any 
person  had  cause  on  many  occasions  to  des- 
pair and  throw  In  the  sponge.  It  waa  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  His  political  career  was  a  suc- 
ces.slon  of  setbacks.  He  was  defeated  for 
the  legislature,  he  was  defeated  twice  for 
Congress  and  twice  for  the  Senate,  and  he 
was  defeated  for  nomination  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  1856.  His  election  U)  the  Presidency 
in  1860  thrust  upon  him  a  burden  that  was 
almost  insupporUble,  yet  his  faith  propelled 
him  through  the  darkest  hour  in  our  coun- 
try's hl.story.  Lincoln  firmly  believed  that 
Ood  had  entru.sted  him  with  a  mission,  and 
in  this  knowledge  he  gained  the  strength 
that  sustained  both  him  and  the  Nation  for 
which  he  labored.  Lincoln  had  his  watch- 
word. It  was  stated  simply.  "With  God's 
help,  I  shall  not  fail."' 

This  Is  a  creed  all  of  us  could  well  adopt 
today,  not  as  a  mere  utterance  but  as  some- 
thing to  put  Into  practice  in  our  daily  lives. 
As  Masons  we  should  strive  all  the  more  to 
translate  our  precepts  into  our  everyday 
living— to  fight  bigotry  and  Intolerance 
wherever  we  find  it,  to  inculcate  Into  otir 
youth  the  Importance  of  fair  play,  to  broaden 
our  horizons  beyond  our  own  little  circum- 
scribed areas;  in  short,  to  give  proof  that  we 
are  alert  to  our  responsibilities  as  citizen* 
of  the  greatest  country  on  eartli. 
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In  this  respect,  the  great  poet.  Edwin 
Markham,  wrote: 

"We  are  all  blind,  until  we  m« 

That  In  the  huocan  plan 
Nothing  Is  worth  tlie  making  If 

It  does  not  make  the  man. 
Why  build  these  ci  Mes  glorious 

If  man  unbuilded  goes : 
In  vain  we  build  tlie  work,  unless 

The  builder  also  grows." 

If  we  are  to  move  forward  and  maintain 
our  place  as  leaders  of  the  free  world,  if  we 
are  to  leave  a  legacy  of  strength  and  deter- 
mination for  our  children — Indeed,  if  we 
are  to  surrive  at  all  In  an  age  of  potential 
destruction — we  must  eboulder  today's  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities — willingly,  reso- 
lutely, and  courageously 

Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  turning  more  toward  the  truths  of 
religion  which  spell  out  a  code  of  conduct 
that  can  only  lead  to  a  stronger  country  and 
happier  citizens.  A  loo:c  at  Russia  makes 
the  contrast  all  the  mo-e  startling.  There 
we  have  the  sordid  spectacle  of  an  ideology 
which  demands  that  personal  honor  and 
integrity  be  subjugated  to  the  state — not 
only  in  the  field  of  government,  but  in  art. 
literature,  science,  medicine,  and  all  lines  of 
endeavor. 

We  In  America  are  bountifully  blessed 
with  the  resources  needed  to  keep  our  de- 
fenses strong.  To  complement  this  pool  of 
resources.  I  believe  we  should  all  draw  more 
upon  that  even  greater  reservoir  of  the  spirit 
that  has  abounded  In  our  country  since  its 
founding  more  than  180  years  ago. 

As  Masons  committed  unequivocally  to  up- 
holding freedom  and  Justice,  not  only  in 
America  but  throughout  the  world  wherever 
tyranny  rears  its  head,  we  should  t>e  leading 
the  way  In  naan's  constant  battle  for  human 
betterment.  We  should  be  more  than  lodge 
members.  We  should  b«  articulate  spokes- 
men In  a  world  that  sorely  needs  a  voice  of 
hope — and  courage — and  truth.  To  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  our  order  we  can  do  no 
less — to  fulfill  our  respoiislbllltles  as  Amer- 
icans we  must  do  more. 


Haitiiiftoa,  W.  Va.,  Ii  Landed  by  Seaator 
Randolph  as  All  America  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  west  vii:cinia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TA1BS 

Monday,  February  16.  1959 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  11  U.S.  cities  are  selected  by 
a  jury  of  distinguished  citizens  and 
experts  on  government  impaneled  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  to  receive 
awards  presented  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  league  and  Look  magazine 
for  outstanding  action  in  bringing  about 
civic  Improvements. 

West  Virginians  were  happy  when  one 
of  their  cities — Huntington,  the  county 
seat  of  Cabell  County,  situated  on  the 
Ohio  River — was  honored  with  a  place 
on  the  1958  All  America  City  team. 

It  seems  timely  to  mention  that 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  was  so  recognized 
in  a  previous  year. 

Presentation  of  the  award  waa  made 
at  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  city  of 
Huntington  the  evening  of  February  10, 
1959.    It  was  my  privilege  to  have  ac- 


cepted an  invitation  to  participate  in 
the  program.  Weather  conditions  pre- 
vented me  from  making  the  air  trip  from 
Washington.  I  had  prepared  comments 
for  the  event,  copies  of  which  were  made 
available  to  the  chairman  of  the  award 
committee  and  presented  to  officials  of 
the  city  of  Himtington. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  extracts  from  my  salute 
to  the  officials  and  citizens  of  Hunting- 
ton on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  All  America  City  Award  which 
was  so  justly  deserved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcEKPTs  Fkom  Statement  Isstted  bt  U.S. 
Sknatok  Jennings  Randolph  on  the  Oc- 
casion or  THE  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  All- 
Amebica  Citt  Awabo  Celebkatign,  Febsuakt 
10, 1959 

The  fine  people  of  Huntington— oflBcials 
and  voters  together — have  given  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  continued  vitality  of  democ- 
racy. Too  frequently  today  we  Americans, 
as  private  citizens,  are  inclined  to  respond  to 
the  problems  that  face  us  with  complaints 
rather  than  constructive  efforts.  Too  often 
the  complaint  Is  followed  by  the  ptirely 
rhetorical  question:  "But  wiiat  can  the 
mere  Individual   do?" 

Yes,  the  people  of  Huntington  have  an- 
swered that  question  in  unmistakable  terms. 
They  have  shown  with  eloquent  testimony 
the  resoiirces  of  the  individual  citizen  when 
he  or  she  Joins  others  in  a  volvmtary  and  co- 
operative venture.  And,  in  so  doing,  they 
have  translated  the  ideals  of  modern  democ- 
racy into  the  realities  of  Huntington  today. 
Democracy  means  more  than  merely  a  way 
of  electing  one's  representatives.  It  means 
more  than  the  traditional  18th  century  re- 
gard for  individual  liberties. 

Modem  democracy  means,  first  of  all,  the 
participation  of  the  Individual  in  public 
affairs.  And.  secondly,  it  means  that  public 
affairs  encompass  more  than  matters  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  alone.  In  a  modern  society 
the  quality  of  democr{u;y  must  permeate  all 
of  our  cultural  institutions;  it  cannot  be 
restricted  to  elections  and  the  matter  of  the 
ballot  alone.  This  Ideal  condition  of 
democracy  the  fine  and  faithful  folk  of 
Himtington  have  achieved  in  fact  as  well 
as  In  principle. 

In  Huntington's  new  schools,  swimming 
pools,  art  gallery,  and  hospitals,  as  well  as 
the  new  form  of  city  government — In  all  of 
these,  and  more — It  Is  clear  that  Its  people 
have,  through  citizen  effort,  defined  the 
meaning  of  a  democratic  culture  In  the  20th 
century. 

May  the  rest  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
Nation  read  the  lesson  of  the  past  10  dynamic 
years  In  Huntington. 


John  Foster  Dnlles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16. 1959 

Mr.  pAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  co£tBistent  admirers  and  constant 
supporters  of  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  State  I  can  only  contemplate 
with  the  deepest  concern  the  prospects 


of  his  being  Immobilized  at  the  moment 
in  history  when  we  need  his  strong  hand 
at  the  diplomatic  helm  more  than  ever 
before. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  centers  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  his  most  violent 
critics  are  now  wringing  their  hands  as 
they  desi>erately  scan  the  horizon  for 
some  one  to  take  his  place.  All  of 
which  points  up  the  fact  that  most  of 
his  traducers  took  their  positions  for 
political  reasons  and  show  by  their  con- 
cern that  they  have  never  had  a  con- 
structive alternative  to  Secretary  Dulles' 
firm  resistence  to  international  commu- 
nism. 

In  my  book  the  only  real  test  of  a  na- 
tion's foreign  policy  is  the  avoidance  of 
war.  and  imder  John  Foster  Dulles' 
guiding  hand  we  have  weathered  six 
crises — count  them:  Straits  of  Formosa, 
Suez,  Syria-Turkey  controversy.  South- 
east Asia,  Lebanon.  Quemoy — without 
firing  a  shot.  And  his  policy  of  being 
able  to  take  the  Nation  to  the  brink  of 
war  without  plunging  in  has  exhibited 
an  adroitness  which  none  of  his  more 
recent  predecessors  ever  seemed  to  pos- 
sess. 

The  alarm  with  which  the  Secretary's 
illness  has  been  recorded  abroad  attests 
to  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  our 
allies  and  the  satisfaction  with  which 
the  Communists  must  be  presumed  to 
welcome  his  withdrawal  from  the  active 
conducting  of  our  affairs  of  state  points 
up  as  nothing  else  can  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  securing  in  his  successor,  if  and 
when  a  selection  must  be  made,  a  man 
who  will  carry  on  his  policies  to  the 
minutest  detail. 

In  addition  to  being  a  great  statesman 
and  a  great  patriot,  John  Poster 
Dulles  is  a  great  churchman  and  we  can 
only  prayerfully  petition  the  Almighty 
God  upon  Whom  he  has  ever  leaned  that 
He  will  have  His  servant  in  His  care  and 
that  in  His  good  time  this  great  and 
dedicated  American  will  be  restored  to 
full  health  and  strength  and  the  re- 
sumption of  his  ceaseless  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 


Rnstian  Actions  Compared  to  Mikoyan 
Treatment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NE'W    BASCPSHIRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  <5p  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  16. 1959 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  was  published  in  the  Nashua 
Telegraph,  one  of  New  Hampshire's 
leading  newspapers,  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1959. 

Editor  Fred  H.  Dobens,  editor  of  the 
Nashua  Telegraph,  an  outstanding 
newsF>aperman  and  a  fine  American, 
points  to  the  tape  recording  of  how  the 
Russians  plotted  to  shoot  down  an  im- 
armed  U.S.  transport  plane  as  a  Justifi- 
cation for  my  disapproval  of  the  red 
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carpet  treatment  recently  given  to  Ml- 
koyan  In  thU  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waH  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
an  follows : 

BXIOOES    RIOHT    AOAIN 

New  Hampshire'!  Senator  Styles  Bridou 
WEia  ulmuat  alone  among  hU  colleagues,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  he  scored  the  red 
carpet  treatment  given  Anastns  Mlkoyan, 
Iluiislan  leader,  by  U.S.  businessmen. 
Bridges  was  called  everything  by  some,  prln- 
cipiUIy  for  attempting  to  throw  a  roadblock 
Into  possible  peaceful  US. -Russian  rela- 
tloiis. 

The  tape  recorder  Incident,  showing  how 
Russians  deliberately  shot  down  a  U.S.  plane 
seems  to  Indicate  that  they  never  will  have 
good  relations  with  us  and  that  Senator 
BriiucEs  has  sized  them  up  pretty  well,  all 
along  for  many  years. 

He  says; 

"On  January  17,  1959,  I  rose  on  the  floor 
Of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  deplore  the  red  carprt 
treatment  accorded  Deputy  Premier  Mi- 
koyan  by  some  of  our  industrialists  and  Wall 
Street  bankers.  I  also  decried  the  action 
of  .some  of  my  senatorial  colleagues  who  had 
seen  fit  to  honor  and  to  lunch  with  Mlkoyan 
xmcler  the  very  dome  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
thnt  citadel  of  freedom  and  beacon  light  to 
the  free  world.  I  stood  almost  alone  on  the 
floor  that  day  In  upholding  my  poeltlon  but 
I  was  not  disturbed  becavise  1  knew  full  well 
that  It  would  eventually  be  Justified. 

"I  yet  did  not  realize  how  soon  my  stand 
would  be  vindicated.  Today's  shocking  and 
incontrovertible  revelation  by  our  State  De- 
partment should  be  proof  enough  to  any- 
one that  Soviet  duplicity  and  ruthlessncss 
are  still  the  order  of  the  day  and  that 
Mikoyan's  visit  was  one  more  cheap  Soviet 
ruse.  My  patriotic  blood  was  never  more 
stirred  than  when  I  heard  the  tape  record- 
ing of  the  Russian  duck  shoot,  over  Armenia, 
of  our  unarmed  transport  plane.  Feeling  as 
I  do  myself,  the  feelings  of  the  mothers, 
lathers,  wives,  children,  and  friends  of  our 
airmen  must  be  Indescribable. 

"In  my  Senate  speech,  I  noted  that  6 
bodies  of  the  17  men  aboard  had  been  re- 
turned to  us  and  I  called  upon  Mlkoyan  for 
an  accounting  of  the  other  11.  Mlkoyan 
was  also  questioned  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment. In  the  light  of  the  disclosed  evi- 
dence. Mikoyan's  replies  that  'the  plane  had 
crashed'  and  that  'the  Soviet  Government 
had  given  all  the  Information  It  had'  only 
reveals  continuing  Soviet  perfidy  of  the 
highest  order. 

"I  covild  only  wish  that  all  who  feted 
Mlkoyan  and  all  who  thought  the  Russians 
could  now  be  trusted  In  negotiation  should 
have  continually  dinned  in  their  ears  the 
tape  recording  of  thia  act  of  murder  which 
was  applauded  by  Soviet  commanding  offi- 
cers and  high  officials. " 


Need  for  Economic  Rehabilitation  of 
Distressed  Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

OF    WEST    TIRGII<nA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1959 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  a 
friend  of  mine  had  the  unhappy  experi- 
ence of  being  on  hand  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 


in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
greulonal  District. 

It  was  truly  a  heartbreaking  scene. 
Able-bodied  men.  eager  and  willing  to 
work,  had  to  line  up  and  await  their 
turn  to  receive  a  limited  supply  of  food 
for  their  families.  Defeat  and  resigna- 
tion were  written  on  the  faces  of  these 
men. 

"For  BOodnes.s  sake,  do  everythinR  you 
possibly  can  to  help  provide  Jobs  for 
these  men,"  my  fr.end  told  me  after  this 
experience.  "They  want  to  work.  It  is 
a  cryinK  shame  that  jobs  simply  are  not 
available." 

Mr.  Speaker,  mj  primary  job  thi.s  year 
is  to  do  everything  I  possibly  can  to  help 
create  new  jobs  in  West  Vnf.!inia.  It  is 
difficult  at  times  to  make  people  from 
other  areas,  wliich  are  not  plagued  by 
clironic  unemployment,  understand  the 
Ijravity  of  the  situation.  Our  two  Sen- 
ators— Byrd  and  Randolph— arc  doims. 
an  excellent  job  of  ."^ettinc;  forth  in  the 
Senate  tiie  need  for  an  economic  re- 
habilitation program.  I  am  convinced 
there  is  a  much  wider  interest  in  the 
pi'oblem  in  the  IIouoC  now  tiian  theie 
was  last  ycai\ 

A  Federal  program  of  loans  and  Rrants 
to  enable  areas  such  as  West  Viri?inia  to 
attract  new  induf  tries  is  an  induspen.^a- 
ble  part  of  any  overall  coordinated  pro- 
gram. But  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  local  initiative  is  another  nec- 
es^sary  ingredient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  West  Virginia  has  much 
to  offer  to  industry.  Our  manpower 
supply  is  plentiful.  The  supply  of  coal 
for  fuel  is  almost  inexhaustible.  Water 
is  plentiful.  Excellent  transportation 
facilities  bring  tho  markets  of  the  coun- 
try witliin  easy  shipping  distance  of 
West  Virginia. 

These  and  other  facts,  which  make  our 
State  an  attractive  location,  must  be 
made  available  to  industry.  The  electric 
uMlities  and  other  industries,  which 
realize  that  their  progress  is  tied  to  that 
of  the  State  as  a  whole,  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  industrial  promotion. 
A  number  of  counties  have  started  in- 
dustrial development  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  activity,  I  be- 
lieve, demonstrates  a-  commendable  re- 
solve on  the  part  of  the  people  in  my 
State  to  work  ourselves  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic difficulty  in  which  the  State  tem- 
porarily finds  itself.  I  am  sure  these 
local  groups  would  agree  that  a  sensible, 
•workable  program  of  Federal  assistance 
is  essential.  But  I  am  sure  they  would 
further  agree  that  to  rely  entirely  upon 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake. 

The  bill  v;hich  I  am  pushln.g  in  the 
House  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
distressed  areas  calls  for  a  coordinated 
effort.  No  Federal  handout  is  involved. 
Rather,  it  is  a  program  thiat  will  help  the 
States — and  their  subdivisions — to  help 
themselves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  everyone 
would  benefit  from  a  program  that  would 
create  new  jobs  for  the  thousands  of  men 
In  West  Virginia  who  carmot  find  gain- 
ful employment.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
vestment in  dollars  would  be  repaid 
many  times  over.  Just  think  of  the  tax 
revenue  that  would  be  generated  by  an 


additional  200,C00  jobs  In  the  State  and 
how  Brcat  the  demand  would  be  for  new 
services.  Each  new  dollar  In  wages  thus 
created  would  circulate  many  times 
throuKh  the  economy. 

I  am  convinced  that  during  the 
months  ahead  we  will  see  much  progress 
in  West  Virginia  toward  working  our 
way  out  of  cur  present  economic  diffi- 
culties. Eventually,  we  will  build  in 
West  Virginia  an  economy  based  upon 
widely  diversified  industries,  providing 
jobs  for  men  v.ho  are  now  displfft;?d  by 
machines  and  technological  advance- 
ments. 


Support  for  a  Needed  Move  To  Preierve 
Padre  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  RI-:A!ARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TKXAS 
IN   THE   ^  EN  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA'lES 

Monday,  February  16.  1959 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  bill  which  I  introduced  this  ses- 
sion provided  for  the  establishment  of 
Padre  Island,  stretching  along  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between  Corpus 
Christi  and  Brownsville,  Tex.,  as  a  na- 
tional park. 

This  island  features  some  of  the  finest 
beaches  to  be  foimd  anywhere  in  our 
United  States.  In  addition,  they  are  al- 
most in  the  .same  State  as  they  were 
when  the  Karankawa  Indians  lived  on 
the  island,  when  the  Spanish  explorer 
Alonso  Alvarez  de  Pineda  set  foot  on  the 
shores  in  1519.  to  be  followed  by  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  David  Ingram,  and  others,  and 
when  a  young  lieutenant  named  George 
G.  Meade  sailed  down  Laguna  Madre  on 
the  island's  landward  side  to  see  if  Gen. 
Zachai-y  Taylor  could  take  his  artil- 
lery to  Mexico  by  water. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  ti-uth  that  in 
many  sections  of  our  country  the  shore- 
line has  vani-slied  from  public  use.  Ac- 
cording to  a  national  survey,  only  240 
miles  of  the  3,700  miles  of  shoreline  con- 
stituting the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
are  in  Federal  and  State  ownership  for 
public  recreation  use. 

I  believe  a  national  park  on  Padre 
Island  is  sorely  needed  to  preserve  some 
of  our  coastline  for  the  enjoyment  of  all. 
If  it  is  made  a  park.  I  confidently  predict 
Padre  I.'iland  will  become  a  winter  play- 
ground for  the  Nation. 

What  better  place  could  there  be  than 
this  sandy  island  on  which  Texas  long- 
horns  once  grazed  and  where  one  can 
still  visit  tiie  wricked  hulls  of  fishing 
boats  and  pick  up  glass  colored  by  the 
Sim  marking  the  sites  of  towns  estab- 
lished here  by  early  settlers?  The  story 
of  the  centuries  lends  flavor  to  this 
island,  rich  in  legend  of  Indians,  pirate 
treasure,  explorers,  soldiers,  cowmen,  and 
fishermen  and  sailors. 

In  addition,  the  island  provides  sanc- 
tuary for  birds  and  wildlife  and  the  water 
around  it  yields  fine  surf  fishing. 

Its  unique  combination  of  geographi- 
cal formations,  scenery,  history,  climate. 
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and  wildlife  cannot  be  duplicated  any- 
where elM  In  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  further  support  of 
my  reasona  for  wanting  tx>  preserve  this 
last  substantial  strip  of  the  American 
coastline  which  is  still  almost  entirely 
in  Its  natural  State,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  resolution  of  the  Guild 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  of  Februar:/  9,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution   or    Guild    or    Houston.    Tex.. 

MrSEUM    OF    NATI  RAL   HISTORY,    FEBRUARY    9, 

1959 

The  Guild  of  the  Houston  Museum  of 
Natural  History  recognizes  hat  Padre  Island 
IB  unique  In  that  It  is  the  ongest  sand  bar- 
rier Island  In  the  world:  tl.at  Its  dunes  and 
.sand  beaches  are  the  finest  along  the  gulf 
coast;  that  bird  values  are  outstanding  and 
lis  marine  life  fascinating;  and  that  its  his- 
torical and  recreational  Viilues  are  impor- 
tant. 

It  recognizes  also  that  the  Island  Is  largely 
unspoiled  but  that  easy  accessibility,  due  to 
three  causeways,  will  soon  destroy  its  nat- 
ural beauty  and  Its  value  ror  public  recrea- 
tion   and   study:  Tliereforf! 

Resolved,  That  this  organization  go  on 
record  as  favoring  the  acquisition  of 
Padrs  Island  for  public  rt'creation  and  for 
conservation  of  lis  beauty  and  study  values. 

Resolved  further.  That  this  guild  take 
whatever  action  seems  expedient  to  bring 
about  the  perpetuity  of  the  Island  in  Its 
natural  state. 


Mr.  J.  Francis  Snutii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONKICTI'nJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1959 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  J. 
Pi-ancls  Smith,  of  Waterbury,  Conn., 
died  on  February  5,  1959.  Mr.  Smith 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
his  generation  in  Water biur  and  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  He  was  active 
in  the  political  field,  in  the  business  field, 
and  in  the  field  of  community  activities. 
He  gave  generously  of  himself  in  activ- 
ities which  benefited  the  public  and 
brought  him  no  return  other  than  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 
His  death  will  be  a  great  loss  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  the  Stat<?  of  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  Smith  was  chairman  of  the  first 
Waterbury  U.S.  savings  bond  drive  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  also  headed  the 
first  Waterbury  Commumty  Chest  drive. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  many  companies,  including 
Connecticut  Light  &  Power,  and  First 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Waterbury  Trust  Office  and  honor- 
ary director  of  the  ConntKiticut  National 
Bank  with  which  Waterbury  Trust  is 
amiiated. 

Mr.  Smith  was  also  a  director  of  the 
Small  Tube  Products.  Inc.,  now  of  Al- 
toona,  Pa.;   the   United   Corp.   of   New 
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York;  True-Temper  Corp.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  the  old  Waterbury  Parrel  Foundry 
li  Machine  Co.;  now  a  division  of  Tex- 
tron, Inc.;  and  a  former  director  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad. 

BUSINESS  INTERESTS 

In  addition  to  heading  the  lumber 
company  founded  by  his  father,  he  was 
president  of  the  Waterbury  Ready  Mixed 
Concrete  Co.,  and  Connecticut  Wholesale 
Supply  Co.  He  was  president  at  one 
time  of  the  Northwestern  Lumber  Deal- 
ers Association  and  the  Connecticut 
Lumber  Dealers  Association. 

A  graduate  of  Driggs  School,  Crosby 
High  School,  and  Dartmouth  College,  he 
developed  an  interest  in  tennis  as  a  boy. 
and  developed  his  skill  in  the  sport  to 
win  many  championships.  He  was  on 
the  Dartmouth  tennis  team,  was  win- 
ner of  the  Waterbury  city  tennis  cham- 
pionship nine  times,  the  State  doubles 
championship  three  times,  and  also  the 
southern  New  England  championship. 
In  recent  years  he  had  been  rated  as  an 
excellent  golf  player.  He  was  always 
considered  the  most  outstanding  tennis 
player  developed  in  Waterbury. 

ACTIVE  IN  POUTICS 

Mr.  Smith  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  State  central  committee  in 
1932  and  became  chairman  in  1934. 

Gov.  Abraham  Ribicoff  said  of  Mr. 
Smith : 

The  death  of  J.  Francis  Smith  is  a  great 
loss  to  all  of  us.  Throughout  the  years,  he 
has  been  a  close  personal  friend  and  ad- 
viser. Fran  was  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
our  State,  who  always  gave  of  himself  to  the 
civic,  religious,  charitable,  and  political  life 
of  his  community.  He  served  the  people 
well. 

Mrs.  Ribicoff  joins  me  In  extending  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  famUy.  The  State  of  Connecti- 
cut win  mourn  him  and  miss  him  through- 
out the  coming  years. 

LAUDED    BT    FARLEY 

Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  former  Post- 
master General  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
said  of  Mr.  Smith: 

News  of  the  sudden  death  of  Fran  Smith 
shocks  me,  eis  I  had  recently  talked  with 
one  of  his  brothers,  who  Indicated  some 
progress  and  Imminent  release  from  the  hos- 
pital. For  many  years,  I  have  had  tremen- 
dous admiration  and  genuine  affection  for 
Pran  Smith. 

There  never  was  any  doubt  as  to  his  posi- 
tion on  any  issue.  He  was  never  a  middle- 
of-the-roader,  which  convinced  me  more 
than  ever,  if  the  Democratic  Party  In  every 
State  had  one  leader  like  him.  the  party 
would  be  much  stronger. 

He  had  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
everyone  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
I've  always  enjoyed  working  with  him  and 
it  was  always  a  delight.  In  recent  years  to 
talk  with  him  when  he  came  to  New  York 
City,  or  by  telephone  at  his  office  In  Water- 
bury. My  sincere  condolences  go  to  his 
brothers  and  his  famUy. 

U.S.  Senator  Thobias  J.  Dodd  said  of 
Mr.  Smith: 

Fran  Smith  was  a  great  and  dear  friend 
of  mine  for  27  yean.  His  untimely  death 
comes  as  a  great  loss  to  me. 

He  was  a  brilliant  man  and  always  a  clear 
thinker.  He  was  a  man  dedicated  to  his 
country  and  the  greatest  State  chairman 
either  party  ever  had. 


Me  WAS  always  a  most  charitable  person 
and  a  man  of  the  highest  Inteffrtty. 

His  passing  Is  a  great  loss  to  Watarbury 
and  Connecticut,  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  family. 

U.S.  Senator  Prescott  Bush  said  of 
Mr,  Smith: 

I  am  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  death 
of  J.  Francis  Smith.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  city  of  Waterbury  have 
lost  one  of  their  most  distinguished  and 
public-spirited  citizens.  I  extend  the  sym- 
pathy of  Mrs.  Bvuh  and  myself  to  members 
of  his  family  at  this  most  dlfBcult  time. 

Hon.  John  M.  Bailey,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  central  committee,  said 
of  Mr.  Smith: 

J.  Francis  Smith's  death  was  a  shock  to 
many  of  us.  He  had  many  friends  through- 
out the  State.  I  have  lost  a  close  personal 
friend  of  long  standing,  and  also  a  man  who 
was  a  valued  adviser  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  central  committee. 
The  State  has  indeed  lost  a  valued  citizen 
In  the  passing  of  J.  Francis  Smith. 

Former  Mayor  Edward  D.  Bergin, 
chairman  of  the  Waterbury  Democratic 
Town  Committee,  said  of  Mr.  Smith : 

The  untimely  death  of  Francis  Smith  is  a 
real  loss  to  the  city  of  Waterbury.  A  man 
of  keen  InteUect,  sound  judgment,  and  de- 
cisive, direct  acUon,  his  Influence,  though 
little  publicized,  has  been  widely  felt  In  aU 
phases  of  our  community  life. 

His  firm  adherence  to  the  basic  principles 
of  our  democratic  system  of  government  will 
be  missed  In  the  Democratic  Party. 


Snyder  said  of 


Mayor  Raymond  E. 
Mr.  Smith: 

Mrs.  Snyder  and  I  are  deeply  shocked  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  J.  Francis  Smith. 
His  passing  has  left  a  void  that  wUl  be  felt 
by  all  who  have  ever  known  or  met  him. 
J.  Francis  Smith's  gentlemanly  l>ehavlor  and 
wise  counsel  have  won  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  all  who  have  known  him  on  the 
political  scene,  in  civic  matters,  and  in  busi- 
ness. There  have  been  few  such  dedicated 
men.     It  Is  a  great  loss. 

Francis  Smith  was  my  dear  friend. 
My  interest  in  public  service  came  solely 
from  him.  From  my  boyhood  he  advised 
and  stimulated  me.  He  was  one  person 
who  had  the  stature  to  give  disinterested 
advice.  I  admired  his  brilliant  mind,  his 
independence  of  thought,  his  courage, 
and  his  idealism. 

He  was  a  big  man  in  a  time  of  little 
men.  He  had  the  capacity  to  cut  through 
any  problem  to  its  essentials  and  to  make 
its  solution  come  easy.  He  brought  to 
political  life  an  idealism  and  a  concen- 
tration on  the  long  views  which  have  too 
often  been  obscured  in  these  days  of 
mass  thinking.  He  gave  generously  of 
his  time  and  energy  in  the  effort  to  turn 
political  movements  in  the  direction  of 
principle  and  away  from  expediency. 

The  success  of  our  democratic  system 
requires  active  participation  by  its 
citizens. 

If  all  men  gave  as  prodigally  of  their 
talents  to  the  public  welfare  as  did 
Francis  Smith,  the  future  security  of  our 
country  would  be  much  more  certain. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Waterbury  Republican  on  February  6, 
1959: 

J.  Francis  Smith 

Our  city  and  the  State  are  made  poorer 
Indeed  by  the  untimely  death  of  an  out- 
standing businessman  and  citizen. 
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There  1b  a  sad  Irony  In  J.  Francis  Smith's 
death.  He  bad  apparently  made  a  strong 
recovery  a  couple  of  years  ago  from  a  long, 
serious  sickness,  had  resumed  control  of  his 
business  affairs,  and.  In  managing  Senator 
Thomas  E>odd's  campaign  for  the  Democratic 
nomination,  had  shown  last  summer  that  he 
still  possessed  an  old  political  warrior's  skill. 
Then  came  the  heart  attack  which,  after 
weeks  In  the  hospital,  has  claimed  his  life. 

A  hardheaded  sense  of  what  was  practical 
guided  him.  His  was  a  fierce  competitive 
spirit,  shown  on  the  tennis  court  when  he 
was  younger,  later  on  the  links,  and  carried 
over  Into  business,  politics,  community  serv- 
ice. He  had  a  shrewd,  analytical  mind.  His 
success  as  president  of  J.  E.  Smith  &  Co.  led 
to  other  business  connections,  to  bank  and 
corporation  directorship  and  trade  associa- 
tion honors.  On  the  political  side,  hl.s  serv- 
ice as  Democratic  State  chairman  when  the 
late  Wilbur  L.  Cross  was  Governor  was  a 
very  distinguished  one,  and  the  part  he 
played  over  the  whole  political  range  from 
local  to  national  was  notable. 

As  drive  chairman  for  community  causes 
and  worker  for  community  betterment  he 
had  no  superior  and  few  peers.  However 
much  you  might  narrow  down  a  list  of  piv- 
otal local  leaders  In  business.  In  politics,  and 
In  movements  for  civic  Improvement,  his 
name  would  be  bound  to  be  there. 

Such  men  are  few,  precious,  hard  to  spare. 

The  following  Is  an  editorial  from  the 
Waterbury  American  of  February  6, 
1959: 

J.  Francis  SMrrH 

J.  Francis  Smith  was  an  outstanding  man 
In  his  generation  In  Waterbury.  He  had 
varied  Interests,  and  he  served  In  many  ca- 
pacities; and  In  practically  everything  In 
which  he  engaged  he  was  successful. 

In  the  business  world  he  was  known  as 
a  leader  of  men.  The  lumber  Industry  na- 
tionally recognized  him  as  a  person  of  un- 
usual attainments,  and  called  on  him  to  pro- 
vide capable  direction  to  many  Industrywide 
movements.  In  politics  his  record  Is  un- 
rivaled by  any  person  In  Waterbury  In  the 
past  several  decades. 

Not  only  In  Waterbury  but  in  statewide 
politics  he  proved  himself  a  master  organizer. 
And  even  after  111  health  had  forced  him  to 
retire  from  that  field  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  took  him  only  a  few  short  months  to 
demonstrate,  through  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  for  the  Senate,  that  he  still 
had  the  magic  touch  to  win. 

In  public  life,  otherwise,  Mr.  Smith  gave 
his  talents  willingly  to  forward  projects  that 
were  for  the  common  good.  Two  firsts  tell 
the  story.  He  was  chairman  of  the  first 
U.S.  bond  sale  drive  during  World  War  II  and 
first  chalrnran  of  the  community  chest  after 
that  organization  came  into  being.  Of 
course  both  campaigns  were  outstanding 
successes.  But  In  many  instances  Mr.  Smith 
was  happy  to  serve  In  a  vigorous  and  able 
capacity  behind  the  scenes.  It  was  that  way 
in  politics,  and  it  was  that  way  again  In 
aiding  various  agencies  which  worked  for 
the  community  good. 

Francis  Smith  was  a  man  of  positive  char- 
acter. In  that  virtue  rested  much  of  his 
success.  He  was  a  man  for  facts — getting 
facts  and  then  appraising  them  in  a  most 
intelligent  manner.  Having  done  this,  he 
mapped  a  campaign  to  attain  his  goal;  and 
from  then  on  he  drove  with  powerful  In- 
sistence toward  a  successful  climax.  Men  In 
all  walks  of  life  valued  his  counsel.  That 
his  Judgment  was  held  high  In  financial 
circles  was  shown  by  the  nimiber  of  com- 
panies that  invited  him  to  serve  as  director. 

PYancis  Smith  was  good  for  Waterbury.  He 
gave  a  lot  to  the  city.  The  city  will  sulTer 
by  his  loss.  Certainly  he  felt  an  example  of 
public  service  that  ahould  be  Inspirational  to 
all  citizens. 


The  following  Is  an  editorial  from  the 
Naugatuck  News  of  February  6,  1959; 
J.  Francis  Smith 

"The  death  of  J.  Francis  Smith  is  a  great 
loss  to  all  of  us." 

Gov.  Abraham  A.  RiblcofT  said  that 
as  part  of  his  tribute  to  an  a.stute  Water- 
bury business  executive  and  Sttite  political 
leader  who  succumbed  yesterday  to  a  heart 
attack,  at  a  time  he  appeared  to  be  recover- 
ing from  a  serious  illness 

The  Governor's  words  were  representative 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  with  deep  sin- 
cerity by  business  and  political  leaders  in 
high  echelons.  Including  Jiime.s  A.  Fiirlry, 
former  Postmaster  Gcnonil  and  Natlonril 
Democratic  chairman:  US  Senators  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  and  Prescott  Bush;  Con^jrcssman 
John  S  Monagan;  Waterbury  Mayor  Ray- 
mond E.  Snydir  and  fornuT  Mayor  Edward 
Bergin;  and  Mayor  Adam  Mcngaccl  of  Nau- 
gatuck. 

All  who  knew  him,  and  they  were  count- 
less, marveled  at  hhs  keen  analytical  mind, 
his  driving  power  and  organizational  ability. 

As  an  athlete  In  his  younger  years,  as  a 
financier  and  businessman,  and  In  govern- 
ment and  politics,  he  was  a  leader  who  had 
the  capacity  to  cut  through  any  problem  to 
Its  essentials  and  make  Its  solution  cume 
e;v;v. 

He  came  most  prominently  to  the  fore- 
groimd  of  public  activity  as  Democratic  State 
chairman  when  the  late  Wilbur  L.  Cross  was 
Governor.  After  several  years  of  comparative 
inactivity  he  reentered  the  f>olitical  arena 
last  year  to  demonstrate  his  masterful  touch 
as  he  managed  the  successful  campaign  of 
Thomas  Dodd  for  US.   Senator. 

But  his  abilities  were  neither  confined  nor 
limited  to  politics  and  government;  his  was 
the  opinion  sought  on  a  wide  range  of  activ- 
ities extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
city  and  State. 

In  many  respects.  Fran  Smith  was  a  genius 
and  he  gave  willingly  of  his  talents  In  com- 
munity cau.ses.  as  well  as  In  the  other  fields 
in  which  he  was  prominently  Identified. 


The  Gleiner  and  Joarnal — 50  Years  of 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1959 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  cities 
and  commimities  are  to  progress  they 
must  be  the  recipients  of  up-to-date  news 
coverage.  The  citizens  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Kentucky  are 
fortunate  in  being  served  by  newspapers 
whose  editors  and  owners  are  men  and 
women  of  exceptional  ability  and  char- 
acter, capable  of  disseminating  the  news 
in  an  interesting  and  unbiased  manner. 
One  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  in 
my  district  Is  the  Gleaner  and  Journal, 
of  Henderson,  Ky.  The  Gleaner  and 
Journal  this  month  celebrated  its  50  th 
anniversary. 

On  February  9.  1909.  Mr.  Leigh  Harris 
brought  his  family  to  Henderson.  Ky., 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  Several  weeks 
previously  he  had  purchased  a  newspaper 
then  called  the  Journal.  Subsequently 
another  newspaper  in  Henderson,  known 
as  the  Gleaner,  was  consolidated  with  the 


Journal,  and  thus  the  Gleaner  and  Jour- 
nal came  into  being.  After  arriving  In 
Henderson,  Mr.  Harris'  first  editorial, 
now  world  famous,  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: 

I  have  come  to  Henderson  to  run  a  news- 
paper. 

And  until  his  retirement,  in  1950,  he 
ably  edited  and  publi.shed  the  Gleaner 
and  Journal.  Mr.  Harris  p>ossessed  firm 
belief.s  and  convictions,  but  this  fact  did 
not  deter  him  from  imparting  in  his 
paper  true  facts  and  events  as  they 
actually  tran.spncd.  He  was  a  dedicated 
citizen,  who  cave  of  his  talents,  time,  and 
efToi  ts  to  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
munity. 

The  two  great  interests  in  Mr.  Harris* 
life  were  his  new.spapcr  and  his  family. 
Love  for  hi.s  work  wa.s  only  exceeded  by 
devotion  to  his  wife  and  children.  And. 
fortunately,  he  has  pa.s.sed  on  to  his 
children  the  freshnes.s  of  the  deep  springs 
of  life,  a  quality  of  imagination  and 
viiior  of  emotions.  His  daughter.  Fran- 
cele  Harris  ArmstronR.  as  editor  of  the 
Gleaner  and  Journal,  is  now  guiding  its 
policies  with  a  firm  and  efficient  hand. 

Kentucky  and  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  such  gentlemen  as  the  late  Mr.  Leigh 
Harri."^.  who,  in  tiieir  journalistic  capaci- 
ties and  through  the  medium  of  their 
newspapers,  have  made  our  communi- 
ties and  our  entire  Nation  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 


Pablic  Law  480 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

or    MINfrXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1959 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
should  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  voices 
of  certain  of  my  colleagues  by  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  commonly  known  as  Public  Law 
480.  which  would  permit  this  act  to  op- 
erate for  5  years  without  need  of  con- 
gressional action. 

At  a  time  when  our  farms  are  involved 
In  the  largest  production  in  our  history, 
we  And  nations  all  over  the  world  In  need 
of  these  products,  while  we  at  the  same 
time  are  lamenting  their  existence.  This 
law  was  enacted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
expediting  this  situation;  It  was  enacted 
to  permit  our  Nation  to  provide  for  those 
countries  in  need  of  our  commodities. 
This  is  possible  in  a  manner  not  calcu- 
lated to  upset  or  hinder  their  economies, 
but  rather  in  a  fashion  which  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  what  they  need,  when 
they  need  it,  in  a  sound  economic  and 
businesslike  fashion.  We.  by  the  same 
token,  as  a  nation  are  profiting  In  a  bi- 
lateral capacity.  We  are  able  to  sell  our 
excess  products  for  currency  or  credit  on 
the  international  market,  while  reducing 
the  surpluses  presently  costing  the  Oot- 
ernment  millions  of  dollars  in  storage. 
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Public  Law  480  has  provided  this  Na- 
tion with  the  opportunity  of  winning 
countless  friends  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  where  a  food  deficit  is  in  exist- 
ence. It  has  permitted  disposal  of  ap- 
proximately $5  billion  of  surpluses  on  the 
world  market  from  our  markets.  This 
program  has  served  us  well;  it  has  .^tood 
the  test  of  almost  5  years,  and  has  proven 
itself  to  be  one  of  the  better  laws  pa&'^ed 
by  the  Congress  when  one  evaluates  its 
results  on  the  domestic  agricultural  mar- 
ket and  its  benefits  to  our  farm  families. 

I  have  introduced  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  feel  a  program  which  has  proved 
its  worth  in  this  manner  should  no  longer 
be  restricted  by  year-to-year  operation. 
F:fTective  as  this  provision  has  been  in  its 
present  form,  it  .«;tands  to  reason  that 
long-ranpe  commitments  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  could  better  be  made 
and  utilized  if  the  Department  could 
make  assurances  of  delivery,  as  per- 
mitted by  this  amendment. 

Becau-se  of  the  effect  of  Public  Law  480 
on  our  international  policies  and  because 
of  the  advantageous  effect  it  has  on  our 
farm  economy.  I  urge  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment. 


The  Parafould,  Ark.,  IGwanis  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  16.  1959 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  January  9,  Rcpre:  entative 
George  P.  Miller  placed  in  the  Con- 
ciitssioNAL  Record  a  most  splendid  re- 
port on  tlie  fine  work  of  the  Newark, 
Calif.,  Kiwanis«€ftub.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Miller  that  in  the  city  of  Newark 
the  Kiwanis  have  devoted  some  2.400 
man-hours  to  civic  and  charitable  en- 
deavors. 

This  is  characteristic  of  the  Kiwanis 
Clubs  of  America.  As  indicative,  may  I 
call  attention  to  the  2.983  man-hours  of 
community  building  by  the  Paragould. 
Ark  ,  Kiwanis  Club.  Paragould,  located 
irt  Greene  County.  Ark.,  has  three  active 
civic  organizations,  of  which  the  Ki- 
wanis is  one.  Durin.c:  1958.  working  to- 
'  ether,  the  members  of  the  Paragould 
Kiwanis  Club  devoted  themselves  to  the 
following  activities: 

boys'    and   ctrus'   work 

F'irst.  Sponsored  local  Explorer  Scout 
Troop  furnishing  advisor,  institutional 
rciircsentative,  committeemen,  and  fi- 
n.iiiclal  aid. 

Second.  Sponsored  little  league  base- 
bull  team  and  Pee  Wee  basketball  team, 
I  finishing  uniforms,  manager,  and 
c  jaches. 

Third.  Sponsored  Key  Club  at  Para- 
:^nuld  High  School. 

Fourth.  Donated  over  50  percent  of  all 
foodstuffs,  toys,  and  clothing  used  by 
Goodfellows,  Inc.,  for  Christmas  baskets. 

Fifth.  Served  as  "newsboys"  selling 
i) Ai)crs  for  Christmas  baskets. 


Sixth.  Fifty  new  toys  donated  to 
Goodfellows,  Inc.,  for  use  in  baskets  for 
the  needy. 

Seventh.  Leased  40  acres  of  wooded 
land  with  stocked  pond  for  use  of  the 
scouts. 

Eighth.  Sponsored  representative  at 
Boys  and  Girls  State. 

Ninth.  Gave  registered  Duroc  pigs  to 
deserving  4-H  students. 

Tenth.  Kiwanian  served  as  chairman 
for  city's  annual  Christmas  parade. 

Eleventh.  The  club  was  the  recipient 
of  Kiwanis  Appreciation  Day  give  by 
high  school. 

Twelfth.  Assisted  in  manning  conces- 
sion stands  at  football  games. 

Thirteenth.  Assisted  in  fund  drive  for 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts. 

PVBLIC     AND     BUSINESS     AFTAIRS 

First.  A  Kiwanian  was  selected  as 
Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Second.  Worked  with  local  chamber  of 
commerce  in  all  civic  affairs. 

Third.  Assisted  with  securing  full- 
time  employed  for  physically  handicap- 
ped and  students  during  summer 
months. 

Fourth.  Members  manned  gates  for 
county  fair. 

Fifth.  Met  with  county  RCI  clubs  fur- 
nishing speaker  on  farm  safety,  soil  con- 
servation, and  international  farm  ex- 
change student. 

Sixth.  Participation  in  4-H  contests 
and  banquets. 

Seventh.  Awarded  an  additional  prize 
for  4-H  pigs  .shown  at  county  fair. 

Eighth.  Participated  in  Dairy  Day. 

VOCATIONAL     GUIDANCE 

First.  Assisted  school  officials  in  set- 
ting up  industrial  tours. 

Second.  Presented  club  scholarship  to 
outstanding  student. 

Third.  Honored  all  local  teachers  with 
teachers  appreciation  banquet. 

Fourth.  Recognized  10th-.  11th-.  and 
12th-grade  honor  students  with  scholas- 
tic achievement  banquet. 

Fifth.  Furnished  club  counselors  for 
students  in  selecting  occupations. 
support  of   churches 

First.  Furnished  public  eating  places 
with  prayer  cards. 

Second.  Furnished  hotels  and  motels 
with  "Attend  Church  Regularly"  signs. 

Third.  Members  serve  individual 
churches  as  officers,  teachers,  and  lay 
speakers. 

Fourth.  Erected  road  signs  urging 
church  attendance. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Kiwan- 
ians  of  Paragould  is  to  serve  underpriv- 
ileged children.  During  1958  the  Ki- 
wanis Club  of  Paragould  bought  shoes, 
clothing,  groceries,  school  lunches,  books, 
dental  work,  and  glasses  as  a  part  of  this 
program.  The  club  paid  graduation  ex- 
penses for  needy  senior  students  as  well 
as  medical  expenses  of  children  and  their 
transportation  to  the  Crippled  Childrens 
Hospital.  Through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  city  noted  for  its  generosity, 
197  needy  and  indigent  children  received 
vital  assistance. 

And,  what  is  the  purpose  behind  all 
this  work?   I  believe  that  President  Wal- 


ter J.  "Bud"  Branch,  £iffable  head  of  the 
Paragould  Kiwanis  Club,  makes  good 
answer: 

We  ask  not  for  commendation  or  reward 
but  rather  to  offer  thanks  that  we  are  in 
a  position  to  give  assistance,  realizing  but 
for  the  grace  of  God  we  could  very  well  be 
the  recipients  of  these  things  we  now  give 
to  others. 

These  are  the  men  who  make  America 
great.  Voluntarily,  and  because  of  their 
faith  in  a  God  who  inspires  them,  they 
work  in  Paragould — in  Newark — and  in 
other  communities  of  this  land  to  make 
a  better  life  for  their  fellows. 


AU-American  Athlete  From 
All  America  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST    ViaalNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1959 

Mr.  HECHLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  juvenile  delinquency  is  so 
frequently  mentioned  on  the  front  pages 
of  our  newspapers,  I  am  happy  to  com- 
mend to  your  attention  a  young  man  of 
an  entirely  different  sort,  a  young  man 
whose  courage,  faith,  and  determination 
make  him  a  living  sjTnbcl  of  all  that  is 
decent  in  America's  youth. 

The  young  man  is  named  Leo  Byrd. 
At  this  time,  he  is  climaxing  a  sterling 
scholastic  and  collegiate  basketball  ca- 
reer at  Marshall  College  in  my  home- 
town of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

As  major  colleges  go,  Marshall  is  not 
a  very  large  one,  and  as  collegiate  bas- 
ketball players  go,  Leo  Byrd  is  rather 
on  the  small  side.  But  in  character, 
talent,  and  personality,  Leo's  stature  is 
tall  indeed. 

When  Leo  Byrd  was  12  years  old,  the 
dreams  of  basketball  glory  he  had  cher- 
ished since  babyhood  seemed  turned  to 
dust.  He  was  a  patient  in  a  hospital, 
stricken  with  poliomyelitis  and  partially 
paralyzed. 

Many  a  boy  would  have  accepted  de- 
feat at  this  point,  but  Leo  did  not.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  get  up.  he  started 
running  and  training  to  strengthen  his 
weakened  legs,  although  he  says  "This 
hurt  me  a  lot,  but  I  wouldn't  let  them 
know." 

He  recovered  sufficiently  to  play  junior 
high  school  and  later  high  school  basket- 
ball. His  first  3  years  of  high  school 
competition  were  comparatively  undis- 
tinguished, and  even  as  he  plaj'ed 
through  his  senior  year,  he  did  not  en- 
joy the  publicity  accolades  often  ac- 
corded promising  young  players. 

His  star  soared  cometlike  into  the 
heavens,  however,  in  the  1955  West  "Vir- 
ginia High  School  tournament.  Lead- 
ing a  lightly  regarded  Huntington  High 
School  team  into  the  event,  he  broke 
the  existing  tournament  record  for  scor- 
ing by  making  48  points  in  a  game  that 
eliminated  the  school  that  had  won  4 
consecutive  State  championships.    The 
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following  night  he  snapped  his  own  rec- 
ord with  a  49-i)oint  performance,  and 
proved  to  be  the  star  of  the  tournament. 

Later  that  spring,  he  was  named  "Mr. 
Basketball  USA"  after  appearing  in  an 
intersectional  high  school  all-star  game. 

Leo  enrolled  at  Marshall  College,  only 
a  few  blocks  from  his  home,  after  spum- 
ing the  offers  of  glittering  scholarships 
from  other  schools. 

Here  he  has  brought  continuing  credit 
to  his  family,  his  school,  and  his  com- 
munity. Under  the  tutelage  of  Jule 
Rivlin,  Marshall's  able  basketball  coach, 
he  has  blossomed  into  a  universally  re- 
spected college  star.  His  basket-shoot- 
ing ability  is  regarded  as  almost  un- 
canny, and  although  he  is  only  6  feet.  1 
inch  tall,  he  relies  on  aggressiveness  and 
remarkable  coordination  to  outplay  men 
far  taller  than  he. 

Last  year,  Leo  Byrd  teamed  up  with 
Hal  Greer,  the  first  Negro  player  in 
Marshall  hlsory,  to  give  his  squad  an 
awesome  scoring  attack.  With  Greer 
gone,  and  winning  fame  as  a  pi-ofes- 
sional  player  with  Syracuse.  Leo  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  of  carrying  the 
offensive  load  for  his  team  this  year. 

All  season  long,  he  has  remained  near 
the  top  among  the  Nation's  scorers.  As 
I  s];}eak  today,  he  is  second  in  the  Nation 
only  to  Cincinnati's  widely  acclaimed 
Oscar  Robertson.  Leo  never  lets  down. 
In  fact,  his  scoring  ability  has  improved 
as  the  season  has  progressed. 

As  glamorous  as  Leo  Byrd's  career  has 
been,  his  personal  life,  however,  is  at 
least  equal  to  it  in  stature. 

He  is  modest  and  unassuming,  yet 
talks  about  his  basketball  feats  frankly 
and  with  great  sincerity  if  asked. 

He  is  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister. 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Byrd.  who  was  him- 
self a  versatile  college  athlete.  The 
Christian  training  of  Byrd's  early  days 
have  remained  with  him.  He  is  univer- 
sally saluted  by  his  opponents  for  his 
clean  play  and  good  sportsmanship. 

A  former  leader  in  the  youth  fellow- 
ship in  his  father's  church,  Leo  has  kept 
religion  as  his  guide,  and  before  each 
Marshall  game,  Leo  leads  his  teammates 
in  prayer. 

The  city  of  Huntington  this  year  was 
one  of  the  few  American  communities 
honored  with  an  All  America  Award. 
The  community  is  justly  proud  of  its 
civic  progress.  And  Huntingtonians 
also  may  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Leo  Byrd.  a  native  son  who  elected 
to  stay  in  his  hometown  for  a  sparkling 
collegiate  athletic  career,  seems  a  sure 
bet  to  collect  some  all-American  honors 
himself  at  the  close  of  the  basketball 
season. 


Boj  Scout  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16, 1959 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
12  Explorer  Scouts  made  an  official  re- 
port to  the  Nation  representing  the  aVi 


million  Boy  Scouts  of  American.  Natu- 
rally I  was  proud  to  have  a  Scout  from 
my  own  district,  Steven  D.  Peterson 
from  Topeka,  Kans.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  a  special  breakfast  honoring 
these  Scouts  on  last  Tuesday  and  I  would 
like  to  observe  that  it  is  reassuring  to 
see  12  such  fine  and  capable  young  men 
representing  the  youth  of  America.  The 
Nation  owes  a  special  tribute  to  the 
125.000  volunteer  leaders  of  the  Scout 
organization.  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  un- 
selfish and  tireless  effort  of  these  public - 
spirited  citizens  that  we  are  able  to  at- 
tract our  youth  into  the  Boy  Scout  or- 
ganization. 

On  Sunday.  February  15  many 
churches  throughout  the  Nation  appro- 
priately paid  tribute  and  recognized  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Many  churches 
are  counted  among  the  81.000  organiza- 
tions sponsoring  Boy  Scout  troops 
throughout  the  land.  In  many  instances 
the  church  makes  their  facilities  avail- 
able to  Scout  troops  for  a  place  of  meet- 
ing even  though  the  troop  may  be  spon- 
sored by  a  nonsecular  organization. 

In  recognizing  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica it  was  a  common  practice  for  a  Boy 
Scout  to  be  selected  to  deliver  what  is 
described  as  the  Patrick  Henry  address 
during  one  of  the  church  services.  Typi- 
cal of  the  Scouts  selected  to  make  this 
address  was  Bob  Singleton,  of  Bethesda, 
Md.,  who  spoke  during  the  church  serv- 
ice at  the  Bethesda  Methodist  Church. 
Bob  was  presented  by  the  Reverend 
Marion  S.  Michael. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  16,  1959 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  include  a 
copy  of  my  newsletter  which  was  released 
today : 

Kexnotzs 

(By  Representative  H^LiZABrrH  Kee) 

Congress  su-spended  Its  deliberations  on 
Thursday,  February  12.  to  observe  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Uncoln. 
Carl  Sandburg,  the  famed  poet  and  author 
of  a  monumental  biography  of  the  Civil  War 
President,  spoke  at  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Senate  and  House. 

Lincoln  was  the  founder  of  the  Republican 
Party.  His  birthday  each  year  is  the  occa- 
sion for  party  dinners  throughout  the  coun- 
try, at  which  funds  to  finance  future  cam- 
paigns are  raised.  Deir.ocrats  use  the  birth- 
days of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son for  their  fundralslng  events. 

But  Lincoln  does  not  belong  to  the  Re- 
publican Party,  Just  as  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
are  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Demo- 
crats. These  great  Americans  belong  to  the 
entire  country  and  they  are  revered  and  re- 
membered by  all  of  us.  regardless  of  party. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln was  a  great  man.  His  was  a  tragic  life 
and  the  sense  of  doom,  of  impending  trag- 
edy, which  haunted  him  his  entire  adult  life, 
became  a  reality  when  John   Wilkes  Booth 


put  a  bullet  through  his  body  in  Ford's 
Theater  in  Washington.  Lincoln  had  a  de» 
votlon  to  the  Union  which  guided  hLs  public 
life.  He  had  to  lead  this  Nation  through  a 
bloody  and  cruel  Civil  War  In  which  500,000 
men  on  both  sides  fell,  to  prove  the  Insolu- 
bility of  the  Union. 

Lincoln  was  a  vilified  President.  The 
cruel,  bitter  things  which  were  said  about 
him  when  he  was  President  are  almost  be- 
yond belief  today.  He  was  pictured  In  car- 
toons as  an  ape.  a  monster,  and  a  maniac. 

Lincoln  was  u  noble  soul.  There  was  a 
touch  of  the  poet  about  him  In  an  age  of 
florid  prose,  he  spoke  and  wrote  In  simple 
terms  Ho  was  preceded  on  the  platform  at 
Gettysburg  by  Charles  Sumner  who  spoke  for 
2  hours.  Lincoln  spoke  for  5  minutes.  What 
Sumner  said  was  forgotten;  Lincoln's  Oettys- 
burg  Address  has  attained  Immortality,  a 
masterpiece  of  prose,  a  sjieech  which  every 
schoolchlld  has  to  learn  by  heart. 

All  of  Lincoln's  speeches  were  memorable. 
He  coined  phrases  which  are  quoted  as  the 
epitome  of  wisdom  Yet  he  was  a  modest 
mnn.  He  had  grave  doubts  of  his  ability  to 
govern  the  country  In  its  most  trying  hour. 

Lincoln  was  a  masterful  politician.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  hostile  and  disloyal  Cabinet. 
Imposed  upon  him  by  his  party,  he  perse- 
vered, outmaneuvered  and.  In  the  end.  had 
his  way  He  fousht  with  Congress  and  firm- 
ly established  the  precedent  of  a  strong 
Presiden^— the  head  of  a  coequal  branch  of 
the  GoverKment  as  the  Constitution  decreed. 

Upon  his  death  people  forgot  the  cruel, 
unkind  things  said  about  Lincoln.  Instead 
they  remembered  his  nobility,  his  long  suf- 
ferlnq;  to  hold  the  Union  together  Men  wept 
openly  In  the  streets  of  Washington  upon 
learning  the  sad  news  They  realized  the 
Nation  faced  a  period  of  adjustment,  of 
binding  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  as  critical 
and  dancterous  as  the  war  period  They  were 
afraid  of  that  future  without  the  steady 
hand  of  Lincoln  at  the  helm 

How  the  course  of  history  might  have  been 
changed  had  this  man  been  spared.  He 
wanted  to  bring  the  South  back  into  the 
Union.  He  sought  no  vengeance.  Had  he 
lived,  the  South  would  have  escaped  the  In- 
dignities and  humiliations  which  were  forced 
upon  her  by  radicals  bent  upon  revenge.  Had 
Lincoln  lived,  the  South  would  not  have 
turned  to  counterviolence.  The  Nation 
could  well  have  been  spared  a  legacy  of  hate 
and  suspicion   which   Is  still   with   us  today. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  birthday 
of  our  great  heroes  be  observed  each  year. 
Lincoln.  Jefferson.  Jackson — these  and  others 
who  built  this  country — have  much  to  teach 
us  today  It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not 
learned  better  the  lessons  of  the  past. 


Gordon  E.  Dunn  of  the  Miami  Harricanc 
Forecast  Center — Citation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1959 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
ways pleasant  to  note  recognition  given 
to  an  outstanding  public  servant.  Mr, 
Giordon  E.  Dunn,  Weather  Bureau  me- 
teorologist in  charge  of  the  Miami  Hur- 
ricane Forecast  Center,  today  received  a 
Department  of  Commerce  Gold  Medal 
Citation  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  service  in  the  field  of 
hurricane  warnings. 
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We  in  the  community  have  for  some 
time  considered  his  ability  and  experi- 
ence in  this  field  of  great  value  to  the 
areas  served  by  the  Miami  center  and 
are  particularly  pleased  to  see  that  the 
agency  of  which  he  la  a  part  has  pre- 
sented to  him  this  award. 


WashiiifftoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  February  16.  1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  February  14.  1959: 

Washington  Rcpobt 

(By    Congressman    Bkuce    Alger,    Fifth 
Congressional  District.  Texas) 

Capitol  activity  this  week  centered  around 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on  Thursday 
called  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  the  150th  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

In  this  week's  newsletter.  Instead  of  talk- 
ing about  Lincoln,  perhaps  we  might  all  ben- 
efit more  by  letting  Mr.  Lincoln  talk  to  us 
about  citizenship  and  government: 

GOVERNMENT 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  is 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all. 
or  cannot  so  well  do.  for  themselves,  In  their 
separate  and  Individual  capacities. 

"In  all  that  the  people  can  Individually 
do  as  well  for  themselves,  government  ought 
not  to  Interfere"   (July   1.  1854). 

DUTY 

"We  hold  the  true  republican  position.  In 
leaving  the  people's  business  In  their  hands 
we  cannot  be  wrong"  (Congress,  July  27. 
1848). 

SOLVENCY 

"As  an  Individual  who  undertakes  to  live 
by  borrowing  soon  finds  his  original  means 
devoured  by  Interest,  and  next,  no  one  left 
to  borrow  from,  so  must  It  be  with  a  govern- 
ment" (Whig  circular.  March  4.  1843). 

ECONOMIC    FREEDOM 

"I  believe  each  Individual  Is  naturally  en- 
titled to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself  and 
the  fruit  of  his  labor,  so  far  as  It  in  no  wise 
Interferes  with  any  other  man's  rights" 
(Chicago,  111..  July   10.   1858). 

"We  see  It.  and  to  us  It  appears  like  prin- 
ciple, and  the  best  sort  of  principle  at  that — 
the  principle  of  allowing  the  people  to  do  as 
they  please  with  their  own  business."  Con- 
gress. July  27,  1848. 

"The  primary  cause  of  our  great  prosperity 
•  •  •  Is  the  principle  of  'Liberty  to  all' — the 
principle  that  clears  the  path  for  all — gives 
hope  to  all — and,  by  consequence,  enterprise 
and  industry  to  all.  "  Fragment  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  Union.  January  1861. 

LIBEHTT  AND  SECTTRITT 

"If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  our- 
selves be  Its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  Na- 
tion of  free  men.  we  must  live  through  all 
time  or  die  by  suicide."  speech  to  Young 
Men's  Lyceum.  January  27.  1838. 

CAPITAL/LA  BOB 

"The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy, 
outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be  one 
uniting  aU    working   people,   of   all   nations. 


and  tongues,  and  kindreds.  Nor  should  this 
lead  to  a  war  upon  property,  or  the  owners 
of  property.  Property  Is  the  fruit  of  labor — 
property  is  desirable — Is  a  positive  good  In 
the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows 
that  others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  Is 
JiiBt  encouragement  to  Industry  and  enter- 
prise. Let  not  him  who  Is  houseless  pull 
down  the  bouse  of  another:  but  let  him  la- 
bor diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus 
by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be 
safe  from  violence  when  built."  to  New  York 
Worklngmen's  Democratic  Republican  Asso- 
ciation. March  21.  1864. 

"I  don't  believe  In  a  law  to  prevent  a  man 
from  getting  rich;  It  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  So  while  we  do  not  propose  any 
war  upon  capital,  we  do  wish  to  allow  the 
humblest  man  an  equal  chance  to  get  rich 
with  everybody  else.  When  one  starts  poor. 
as  most  do  In  the  race  of  life,  free  society  Is 
such  that  he  knows  he  can  better  his  con- 
dition: he  knows  that  there  is  no  fixed  con- 
dition of  labor,  for  his  whole  life,"  March  6, 
1860. 

DEPENDENCE  ON  GOO 

"The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect, 
and  must  prevail,  though  we  erring  mortals 
may  fall  to  accurately  perceive  them  In  ad- 
vance. We  hoped  for  a  happy  termination 
of  this  terrible  war  long  before  this  but  God 
knows  best,  and  has  ruled  otherwise.  We 
shall  yet  acknowledge  His  Wisdom  and  our 
own  error  therein."  to  Mrs.  Gurney,  Septem- 
ber 4.  1864. 

DUTT 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  In  that  faith,  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it."  at  Cooper 
Institute.  New  York  City.  February  27.   1860. 


Appreciation  Dinner  in  Honor  of  Hon. 
William  R.  Williams,  Former  Member 
of  House  of  Representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7iday,  February  16,  1959 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  include  the  text  of  an  address 
given  by  me  February  10,  1959,  at 
Oneida.  N.Y..  on  the  occasion  of  an 
appreciation  dinner  in  honor  of  the  long 
and  devoted  public  service  of  the  Hon- 
orable William  R.  Williams,  formerly  a 
Representative  of  this  esteemed  body, 
sponsored  by  his  friends  and  associates 
of  Madison  County,  N.Y.: 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  will  have 
passed  on  February  12.  1959  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  In  a  log  cabin  of  back- 
woods Kentucky.  There  was  little  at  the 
time  to  suggest  that  the  event  was  of  any 
great  significance,  even  in  Hardin  County 
where  It  happened.  There  wasn't  one,  ex- 
cepting possibly  the  courageous,  saintly 
mother,  who  dreamed  that  life  had  been 
breathed  Into  a  soul  that.  In  the  short  span 
of  56  years,  would  experience  the  heartaches 
of  poverty,  abuse,  and  disappointment,  and 
yet  the  glory  of  high  responsibilities.  In- 
spired leadership  and  supreme  martjTdom. 
Yes.  no  great  American  ever  was  ushered 
Into  this  world  with  so  little  promise — yet 
the  story  of  his  life  Is  really  the  story  of 
our  country — an  expression  of  all  that  is 
basic  and  true  In  our  way  of  life.  It  Is  fit- 
ting,  therefore,   that   aU   America   pause   on 


this  special  anniversary  to  glimpse  one* 
again  the  nobility  of  the  man  and  the 
eternal  wisdom  of  his  philosophy.  While  the 
noble  Lincoln  made  richer  the  heritage  of  all 
Americans,  to  those  of  us  who  continue  the 
Republican  Party  which  he  founded,  he 
passed  on  a  torch  of  dedicated  leadership. 
It  does  tis  a  great  honor  but  Imposes  upon 
us  a  heavy  responsibility.  Our  task  would 
be  performed,  our  obligation  fully  met  If  we 
were  to  apply  to  the  problems  of  this  day, 
the  simple  honesty,  the  tolerant  understand- 
ing and  quiet  courage  of  our  great  founder. 
He  dared  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be 
right — sometimes  he  felt  only  God  approved 
what  he  was  doing,  and  In  his  darkest  hours 
maybe  he  wasn't  so  sure  he  had  that  ap- 
proval, but  he  held  fast  against  all  the 
forces  which  would  divide  and  destroy  our 
country.  It  would  confer  a  great  blessing 
upon  us  all  If  we  could  relive  the  struggle 
of  his  56  years  so  that  we  might  more  fully 
understand  his  sense  of  values,  so  that  we 
might  more  readily  appreciate  the  dangers  of 
which  he  warned  and  so  that  we  might  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  task  which  is 
ahead.  The  party  of  Lincoln  can  and  must 
remain  faithful  to  Its  trust,  worthy  of  Its 
founder. 

There  is  a  symbolic  adherence  to  that  trust 
in  the  life  and  service  of  the  great  Republi- 
can we  especially  honor  tonight,  our  own 
Bill  Williams.  Approximately  75  years  ago 
this  rugged  stalwart  breathed  first  the  in- 
vigorating air  of  Madison  County.  There 
was  little  In  his  early  days  to  suggest  the 
distinguished  service  which  he  was  to  render. 
He  says  he  was  so  busy  chasing  Indians  and 
panthers  that  he  didn't  have  time  for  exten- 
sive schooling,  but  the  truth  Is — Bill  has  at- 
tended school  all  his  life — observing,  think- 
ing, and  applying  his  common  sense  to  each 
situation  as  It  arose.  I'm  reminded  of  what 
Robert  Burns,  the  Scotch  poet,  so  well  said — 
"Give  me  a  spark  of  nature's  fire — It's  all  the 
learning  I  require."  Surely  Bill  Williams 
had  that  spark  which  he  kindled  into  a 
flame  by  hard  work,  rugged  honesty  and 
hearty  friendliness.  Speaking  as  I  am  to 
those  who  have  followed  his  career,  marked 
by  over  25  years  of  public  service  as  a  State 
legislator,  as  sheriff  and  a  Congressman,  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  he  never  lost  an 
election,  nor  did  he  ever  lose  his  head. 
Popularity  and  good  fortune  never  gave  him 
any  false  notions  of  grandeur — he  remained 
Jovial  and  approachable.  He  sensed  that 
with  added  responsibilities  came  opportuni- 
ties for  greater  service  which  he  was  proud 
and  glad  to  render.  Years  of  working  for  the 
people  have  brought  countless  friendships. 
During  the  past  campaign,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  and  hearing  the  expressions  of 
those  friendships.  I  will  retain  in  my  mem- 
ory always  that  striding  form,  the  friendly, 
lively  countenance,  the  campaign  hat  which 
looked  as  though  Its  wearer  was  going  back- 
ward as  he  strode  along  the  street.  In  and 
out  of  buildings,  retracing  campaign  trails 
of  former  years,  proud  and  happy  that  he  was 
so  enthusiastically  remembered.  I  said  then 
and  I  repeat  it  now — Bill  Williams  was  reap- 
ing and  enjoying  the  greatest  reward  of  pub- 
lic service,  the  devoted  appreciation  of  those 
whom  you've  tried  to  serve. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  with  many  of  Bill's  old 
friends  in  the  Congress  and.  to  a  man,  these 
former  colleagues  have  spoken  earnestly  of 
his  friendliness  and  dependability  as  he 
worked  with  them  for  sound  Republican 
principles.  He  was  a  man  of  his  word  and 
applied  common  sense  to  the  solution  of 
many  different  problems.  His  unfailing 
good  humor  carried  him  through  many  a  try- 
ing situation.  It  may  Interest  you  to  hear 
the  very  words  used  by  his  colleague  In  de- 
scribing their  Impressions  of  his  character 
and  services  as  set  forth  in  letters  I've  Just 
received. 
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(At  thl«  time  communications  from  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Halleck,  the  Honor- 
able Habold  Ostebtao,  the  Honorable  John 
Taber,  the  Honorable  Charles  Hoeven,  and 
the  Honorable  R.  Walter  Riehlman,  were 
read  and  presented  to  Mr.  Williams.) 

There  Is  still  another  chapter.  When  per- 
f^oiial  considerations  dictated  withdrawal 
from  his  Washington  duties,  all  K)t  us  hoped 
he  v.'ould  remain  an  active  force  In  our  party 
iind  that  he  would  continue  his  close  asso- 
ciations on  the  local  scene.  The  sad  death 
ii  Oneida  County's  Republican  chairman 
necessitated  choice  of  a  new  leader  and  Bill 
became  the  unanimous  choice  for  this  very 
Important  Job.  With  vigor  and  a  sincere 
purpose  he  Is  on  the  way  to  new  achieve- 
ments. 

So  it  Is  that  Bill  Williama  has  brought 
honor  and  distinction  to  his  party.  As  Re- 
publicans and  as  Americans  we  are  proud 
that  the  tradition  of  Lincoln  has  been  so 
faithfully  followed  by  him  whom  we  honor. 
However,  he  would  not  want  this  event  to 
be  simply  an  occasion  of  praise.  We  will  do 
him  far  greater  honor  If  we  accept  his  con- 
tribution as  a  strong  and  enduring  link  In 
the  great  chain  of  dedicated  service  which 
began  with  our  great  Lincoln  and  which  we 
must  continue  so  that  this  country  may  re- 
main strong,  united,  and  free. 


Tbe  Federal  Penal  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1959 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  over- 
crowding in  our  Federal  penal  system, 
the  UJS.  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  sub- 
mitted an  urgent  request  to  Congress 
for  fimds  with  which  to  construct  a 
maximum  security  Federal  penitentiary. 
The  budget  request  submitted  to  Con- 
gress is  not  to  exceed  $9,875,000. 

In  an  effort  to  discredit  the  need  for 
this  maximum  security  penitentiary,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  printed  an  edi- 
torial listing  the  cost  at  $110  million. 
This,  of  course,  is  grossly  in  error.  In 
order  to  set  the  record  straight,  I  have 
asked  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  a  cor- 
rection of  their  editorial  and  have  writ- 
ten the  letter  below  concerning  this 
matter,  and  with  permission  previously 
granted,  request  that  it  be  printed  herein. 

Should  a  prison  riot  occur  in  one  of 
our  overcrowded  Federal  prisons,  far 
more  damage  could  be  done  in  one  pris- 
on riot  than  the  cost  of  the  new  pro- 
posed maximum  security  institution. 
Therefore,  I  hope  Congress  will  favor- 
ably consider  this  urgent  request  for 
funds  and  ignore  such  efforts  to  dis- 
credit the  urgent  need  for  this  new 
institution. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1959. 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Evans. 
Wall  Street  Journal. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Evans:  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  an  error  which  ap- 
peared In  your  editorial  comments  in  Re- 
view and  Outlook  of  the  February  12  edition 


of  yoiu-  publication.  You  stated,  and  I  quote, 
•The  prison  will  house  600  men  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  Illinois  prison  Is  set 
at  $110  mlUion." 

Mr.  Evans,  the  figure  of  $110  million  la 
$100  mlUlon  In  error.  If  you  will  check  the 
printed  budget  request  submitted  by  the 
President,  on  page  761  in  the  right  column 
under  the  heading  "Buildings  and  Facili- 
ties," you  will  find  an  Item  requesting  moneys 
not  to  exceed  $£'.875,000  for  this  proposed 
prison.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  neree 
this  flexure  is  quite  different  fmm  the  figure 
you  quote  in  your  editorial  of  February  12. 
Naturally,  with  tliis  error  the  further  fli^ure 
of  $183,333  per  mm  used  in  yo^r  editorial  is 
likewise  in  gross  error. 

I  sincerely  feeL  that,  in  Justice  to  your 
readers  who  look  to  your  publication  and 
editorials  for  correct  Information,  you  will 
want  to  right  this  error  at  tlic  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  And,  1  miyht  add,  that  the  actual 
budget  request  for  $9,875,000  miRht  also 
chani^c  you  editorial  ihlnkins  on  this  matter. 

If  I  can  be  of  .u\y  further  help  to  you  in 
petting  the  factual  information  on  this  or 
any  otlier  matter,  please  do  iiot  hesitate  to 
call  on  me. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenntth  J.  Gray. 

17.5.   Congressman. 


Waba»h  River  Flood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  WAMPLER 

CiF     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  16.  1959 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
ju.st  returned  frcm  my  home  in  the  Sixth 
Di.strict  of  Indiana.  Terre  Haute,  where 
I  surveyed  the  tragic  amount  of  sheer 
waste  and  devastation  caused  by  the 
rampaging  floodwaters  of  the  Wabash 
River. 

The  need  for  remedial  flood-control 
construction  in  this  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
desperately  urgent.  The  annual  human, 
agricultural,  and  property  damage  re- 
sulting from  Wabash  River  floodings  is 
incredible. 

In  the  small  town  of  Clinton,  Ind.,  with 
a  population  slightly  in  excess  of  5,000, 
where  I  witnessed  that  city's  heroic  flood- 
control  efforts,  the  Wabash  was  being 
fought  with  8,000  sandbags  purchased  by 
the  local  citizenry  for  14  cents  apiece. 
Those  sandbags  were  not  purchased  this 
year,  Mr.  Speaker;  they  were  bought 
several  years  aijo,  during  a  previous 
flood,  and  when  the  danger  was  past 
were  emptied  and  stored  so  that  they 
could  be  used  again,  when  the  Wabash 
River  would  inevitably  threaten  the 
area's  people  and  their  homes. 

West  Terre  Haute  has  been  flooded  out 
3  years  running.  Flood  crestings  are  so 
frequent  and  so  severe  that  Terre  Haute 
no  longer  record;^  flood  levels  at  the  14- 
foot  mark;  the  20-foot  level  is  now  the 
only  recorded  level. 

These  few  furlher  word  pictures.  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  but  only  begin  to  describe 
the  extent  of  the  flood's  devastation  or 
to  dramatize  the  urgent  need  for  flood 


control  planning  and  construction  along 
the  Wabash  River.  In  Terre  Haute. 
80.000  sandbags  have  been  used  in  an 
attempt  to  control  the  floodwaters,  and 
the  people  of  Terre  Haute  are  still  filling 
and  using  sandbags.  In  Attica,  Ind., 
some  20  homes  have  been  submerged. 
State  Road  41.  which  is  a  national  high- 
way, is  being  swept  by  a  20-foot  current 
People  in  Williamsport.  Ind..  who  travel 
but  a  mile  and  a  half  to  2  miles  to  work 
in  Attica,  are  now  being  transported  by 
helicopter,  and  should  they  be  forced  to 
drive,  they  would  have  to  travel  approxi- 
mately 45  miles.  People  returning  home 
-lom  their  working  day  find  themselves 
looking  for  a  place  to  sleep.  The  farm- 
ers of  the  area  are  currently  uninterested 
in  the  question  of  price  supports;  they 
are  more  interested  in  looking  for  a  piece 
of  land  to  farm. 

A  copy  of  a  telegram  to  the  Pi-esident. 
which  I  received  this  morning.  I  think 
graphically  portrays  the  plight  of  the 
people  along  the  Wabash.  Fiom  Cara- 
Jean  Baldwin,  chairman.  Parke  County, 
Ind  ,  chapter,  and  director  of  the  Wa- 
ba.'-h  Valley  Association,  the  wire  reads: 

Tlip  PRtsiDrsT  or  the  Untted  States, 
The  White  Uuu-e,  Washington.  DC: 

We  are  experiencing  the  third  flood  In 
this  territory  in  5  weeks.  After  devastat- 
ing damage  of  1057  and  1938.  our  farmers 
cannot  endure  cr  gamble  on  planting  1959 
cr(  ps  wlil^ii.ut  some  a.<;£urance  conditions 
wl'.l  be  corrected  as  .soon  as  p>ossible.  All 
of  tills  tragedy  could  have  been  averted 
with  proper  fl  hkI  control  In  Wabash  Val- 
ley. Implementation  of  funds  for  ap- 
proved M:s£lsslucwa,  Salomonle.  and  Hunt- 
ington fl(xxl-control  reservoirs  with  funds 
to  cxi)edite  surveys  and  reports  on  Sugar 
Creek.  Wildcat  Creek,  and  Big  Pine  Creek 
would  cost  taxpayers  mllllona  less  than 
flood  damage  costs  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  will  fully  appreciate  the  seri- 
ou.sne.ss  of  the  damaging  flood  conditions 
in  the  Wabash  River  area,  and  will  lend 
their  support  to  the  efforts  which  I,  and 
I  feel  sure,  the  other  Members  of  the  In- 
diana delete ation,  Intend  to  make  toward 
securing  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
start  and  hopefully  complete  flood-con- 
trol coni>truction  along  the  Wabash 
River. 


The  41  st  Annivertary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    M  ^S.SACHUSrTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1959 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  waa 
my  honor  and  privilege,  yesterday,  to 
participate  in  exercises,  commemorating 
the  41st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  which  were  held  In  Our 
Lady  of  Vilna  Church  Hall,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

The  meeting  and  ceremonies  were 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  for  Com- 
memoration of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence, Joseph  W.   Glavickas,   president; 
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Olga  A.  Kersis,  secrettiry.  The  assem- 
blage, which  overran  the  capacity  of  the 
hall,  consisted  of  the  members  of  the  two 
great  local  Lithuanian  parishes  of  St. 
Casimir's.  and  Our  Lady  of  Vilna.  to- 
gether with  representatives  from  55  other 
Lithuanian  groups  within  our  commu- 
nity. 

In  connection  with  t.^is  eventful  occa- 
sion I  have  been  requested  to  include  in 
the  Record  re.soluti('ns  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  assem  )ly.  and  speeches 
delivered  by  myself  and  Anthony  J. 
Miller,  a  prominent  Worcester  attorney 
of  Lithuanian  descent;  the  resolutions 
and  speeches  follow : 

The  41st  Anniversary  oi    Lithuanian  Inoe- 
i»ENDENCE  Day.  Wor  clster,  Mass. 

(Speech  Delivered  by  thi*    Honorable  Hahold 
D.  DoNOHUE,  of  M  .ssarhusetts) 

I  am  very  glad,  as  y  jur  Representative 
In  the  Federal  Congress,  to  again  take  part 
In  these  ceremonies  commemcjratiiig  another 
anniversary  of  the  Declarutlon  of  Lithuanian 
Independence, 

While  this  occasion  i. 'ceKsarlly  and  sor- 
rowfully reminds  us  tha  Lithuania  is  still 
suffering  under  the  crui-1  heel  of  Russian 
Communl.st  Imperialism,  Ae  are  not  fathered 
here  in  any  atmo.sphere  of  ra.sual  surrender 
or  regretful  abandonment  of  the  hojie  that 
Litiiu.inla  and  her  good  p':ople  will  eventual- 
ly be  freed. 

We  are.  rather,  assembled  to  voire  our 
righteous  protcs^t  (jf  outr.igrous  Communist 
conduct,  and  cx^rt  our  l>e.st  efforts  to  ^Ive 
heart  to  the  coursgeous  and  long-.suffering 
Lithuanian  people  lor  the  continuation  of 
their  stnieele  aealnst  enslavement.  Our 
confidence  for  the  future  of  Lithuania  is 
based  in  great  part  upon  our  knowledge  of 
her  past  hi.'tory. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  at  one  time, 
and  for  a  number  of  centuries,  the  Lith- 
uanian kingdom  was  a  powerful  force  for 
gotxl  In  the  whole  of  eai  tern  Europe.  The 
Lithuanians  not  only  had  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  barbarian  1  ivaders  from  the 
E.ist.  but  they  were  also  the  gallant  cham- 
p.ons.  and  formed  tlie  advance  gu.ird  of 
Christianity  In  that  part  )f  Europe.  A  hlpJi 
place  of  respect  and  adialratlon  for  Litii- 
u.mla  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
seemed  to  be  assured. 

The  Lithuanian  state  cime  Into  being  as 
i\ii  Independent  unit  in  the  year  1253,  more 
tlian  700  years  ago.  I  do  not  have  to  re- 
c  )unt  to  you  her  glorious  history  through 
the  following  centuries  up  to  the  tragic  time, 
late  in  the  18th  century,  when  she  was  ruth- 
lessly absorbed  into  the  old  Russian  Em- 
pire. 

However,  when  World  War  I  ended,  Lith- 
uania regained  her  independence  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reestablishing  an  individual  na- 
tional state,  and  proclaimed  themselves  as 
such  on  February  16,  1918.  after  123  years 
of  Russian  domination. 

During  the  long  period  of  subjugation, 
the  devout  and  dedicatetl  people  of  Lith- 
uania had  persevered  In  their  resistance  to 
tyranny  and  faithfully  preserved  the  heri- 
tage of  faith  and  freedom. 

It  does  not  surprise  us  then  that  modern 
history  shows  that  following  that  fateful 
Febru.ary  day  in  1918  tiere  was  an  im- 
mediate resurgence  of  national  culture  and 
a  prompt  expansion  of  her  free  Institutions. 

The  Lithuanian  people  established  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  Under  It 
I  hey  prospered,  economically,  socially,  and 
religiously. 

Suddenly,  on  June  18,  1940.  the  Soviet 
Union  violated  all  of  its  treaty  commitments 
With  Lithuania,  and  the  Red  army  moved  In. 


Without  provocation  or  Jvistification.  and  in 
utter  contempt  of  international  law  and 
morality,  the  Communist  Kremlin  overran 
Lithuania,  and  the  other  Independent  Baltic 
countries,  and  Installed  regimes  deliberately 
designed  to  destroy  the  newborn  freedoms  of 
all    the    peoples    within    those    brave    states. 

Since  that  time,  Soviet  Russia  has  pur- 
posely used  the  whole  force  of  its  over- 
powering totalitarian  might  to  exterminate 
the  Litl.u.inian  sense  of  nationhood.  The 
•Soviet  ivstem  has  been  imposed  and  Lith- 
uania has  actually  been  Incorporated  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  .Socialist  Repuljlics. 

Thournnds  of  L;thuanian.s  have  been  exe- 
cutsd  and  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
8hipi)ed  to  sla\cry  in  Siberia. 

E\ery  conceivable  barbarian  effort  has  been 
made  to  suffocate  the  patriotic  mdepend'-nt 
sentiment  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Tf)d.Ty  our  hearts  and  our  minds  are  moved 
with  cnnipa.ssion  by  the  suffering  and  the 
persecution  we  know  the  good  peojjle  of 
Lithuania  are  undergoing  this  very  hour.  At 
tlio  same  time,  our  m;nds  and  our  hearts 
are  in.'.plrcd  by  them  and  for  them  because 
we  al.so  know  they  have  br.iveiy  and  glori- 
ously furvlved  and  conquered  other  and  ear- 
lier periods  of  cruel  foreign  tyranny. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  neither  broken 
nor  ciisroiir:iged  by  the  stark  and  terrible 
realities  of  oj)pression  under  which  they  now, 
unfortunately,  live.  The  burning  fever  of 
batlc  liberty  and  freedom  is  heightened  with- 
in them,  not  diminished,  by  their  current 
aciver.slty 

We  kni^w  that  their  courage  and  their  in- 
domitable will  to  resist  subjugation  grows 
stronger  with  every  outrage  comniittcd 
against  them  by  those  who  seek  to  become 
the  atheit^tic  masters  of  their  spirits  as  -Aeli 
as  their  bodies. 

We  in  America  take  courage  from  the  valor 
of  the  Li'.huanl.'in  people.  They  are  sustain- 
ing us  by  their  example  of  devotion  to  our 
common  cause. 

They  Inspire  us  here,  and  her  countle^JS 
friends  throughout  the  still  free  world,  to  re- 
main true  in  our  struggle  to  relieve  Lithu- 
ania, and  the  other  oppressed  nations,  from 
the  Communist  yoke. 

We  will  continue  the  strutrgie  with  every 
resource  at  our  command  to  overcome  the 
godless  scotirpc  which  is  trying  to  enslave 
the  whole  world  and  which  pre.^ently  h.as 
unfortunate  and  gallant  Lithuania  within  its 
horrible  t^rasp. 

Tod.Ty  we  specially  remind  ourselves  th.-^t 
no  p?o;-jle  anywhere  have  been  more  heroic 
nor  fou 'ht  more  bravely  against  countless 
odds  for  liberty  and  freedom  than  the  Lithu- 
anian people.  We  are  reminded  that  the  des- 
tiny of  Lithuania  and  her  freedom-loving 
nelghlxjrs  is  linked  with  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. We  cannot  ourselves  expect  to  remain 
free  if  we  do  not  exert  every  possible  effort 
to  promote  the  freedom  of  Lithuania. 

Let  us  then  here  pledge  ourselves  to  work 
unceasingly  for  the  liberation  of  Lithuania 
end  the  other  captive  nations,  and  may 
divine  providence  grant  that  that  gloriotis 
and  Cliristian  objective  be  accomplished  In 
the  near  future. 

Forty-first  Anniversary  of  Lithu.'nian 
inonpendence  dat,  worcester,  mass. 

(Speech   delivered    by    Attorney    Anthony   J. 
Miller) 

As  an  American  of  Lithuanian  descent,  it 
is  an  honor  for  me  to  Join  with  Congressman 
DONOHUE  In  this  program  commemorating 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  word  "independ- 
ence" because,  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  to 
yours,  independence  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
dwelt  upon  or  spoken  about  on  only  1  day  a 
year. 


The  history  and  tradition  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Is  a  living  thing  and  a  blessed 
thing  within  us  and  among  us,  except  when 
we  give  sorrowful  thought  to  oiu"  Lithuanian 
homeland  and  her  unfortunate  people. 

On  this  occasion,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
Rus.«ian  Communists  cannot  stop  or  forbid 
this  program,  or  any  other  similar  exercises 
that  are  being  held  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  other  free  countries  in  honor 
and  in  respect  to  Lithuania. 

Appreciating  our  own  blessings  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  we  should,  therefore, 
not  permit  a  day  to  pass  without  thinking 
and  planning  and  praying  for  the  time  when 
our  nati".  c  land  will  t>e  liberated  from  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

A'i  Anicrlcans.  we  know  that  the  generous 
heart  of  liiis  country  has  always  welcomed 
and  a.?Eisted  exiles  and  refugees. 

Beer- use  this  Nation  fought  for  its  own 
independence,  it  encourages  independence 
for  others. 

Because  we.  as  Lithuanian  descendants, 
have  advanced  in  the  United  States,  and 
because  we  have  a  part  in  the  development 
of  this  country,  we  are  thereby  helping  to 
sustain  the  strength  of  the  Lithuanian 
homeland.  I  think  that  Is  a  substantial 
hope  and  comfort  to  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives there.  They  know  that  we  have  a 
voice,  as  good  Americans,  in  the  formation 
of  American  foreign  policy  so  that  it  will 
never  be  permitted,  by  any  possible  sub- 
versives, to  forget  its  moral  obligation  to 
work  for  the  freedom  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  suppressed  nations. 

Some  of  our  people  appear  to  be  worried 
ab  .UL  the  development  of  American  foreign 
pn  cy.  They  feel  that  we  may  gradunlly 
forget  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  vic- 
tims of  Red  Russian  conquests.  They  fear 
that  we  may  be  tempted  to  make  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Communists  and  that  we  may 
be  fooled  by  an  Invitation  to  peacefully 
coesls'.. 

Let  me  clearly  state  to  you  my  opinion 
that  so  long  as  we  have  representatives  like 
Mr.  DONOHUE,  and  other  fine  Americans  in 
our  Government,  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  exectitive  department  will  ever  be  fooled 
into  such  a  betrayal.  No  diplomatic  ar- 
rangement, no  mat'er  how  convenient  for 
the  moment,  would  be  tolerated  by  the 
American  people  whose  traditional  rule  of 
life  and  conduct  is  fair  play. 

If  we.  ourselves,  ever  entertained  such  a 
thought,  we  then  would  be  betraying  the 
traditions  that  have  Inspired  every  genera- 
tion of  Americans  and  we  would  be  faith- 
less to  the  historic  devotion  to  freedom  that 
has  made  America  what  it  Is  today. 

We,  and  all  our  fellow  Americans,  realize 
we  have  had  sufficient  experience  with  Com- 
munist promises,  pledges,  and  treaties,  to 
know  that  we  can  trust  tliem  only  at  our 
own  peril. 

We  remember  very  well  the  peace  treaty 
that  was  signed  by  Lithuania  and  Russia 
at  Moscow  on  July  12,  1920.  By  this  treaty, 
the  Soviet  Government  recognized,  and  I 
quote,  "the  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
the  State  of  Lithuania  with  all  Juridical 
consequences  resulting  from  such  recogni- 
tion %Dd  voluntarily  and  forever  renounces 
all  sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russia  over 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  territory,"  end  of 
quote.  On  September  22.  1921,  Lithuania 
was  admitted  Into  the  League  of  Nations, 
becoming  a  full,  free,  and  equal  member  of 
the  International  community.  These  are 
historical  facts  which  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists cannot  change  because  they  cannot 
burn  or  distort  all  of  the  hLstory  books  In 
existence.  Although  they  have  since  un- 
justly seized  Lithuania  and  have  done  every- 
thing within  their  cruel  power  to  commu- 
nlze  It.  they  cannot  Justify  their  action  In 
front  of  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
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Every  other  still  free  nation.  Including  our 
own,  knows  that  we  will  suffer  the  same 
tragic  fate  of  Lithuania  If  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  compromised  or  become  so  fool- 
ls]i  as  to  place  any  reliance  upon  mere  So- 
viet promises.  We,  as  good  Americans,  also 
know  that  If  we  do  not  stand  up  and  testify 
tor  our  friends,  we  may  some  day  find  our- 
selves alone  and  without  friends. 

That  is  why  all  our  fellow  Americans  Join 
with  us  In  working  for  the  liberation  of 
Lithuania  and  all  of  the  other  unfortunate 
nations  that  hare  come  under  Communist 
Busslan  subjugation. 

That  is  why  we  must  unceasingly  strive 
with  our  own  united  Words  and  actions, 
and  commemorations  at  this  kind,  to  keep 
tha  historic  spirit  of  liberty  and  freedom 
burning  high  within  the  minds  and  hearts 
'  I  of  the  people  of  our  Lithuania  homeland. 

That  Is  why  we  can  hope,  even  on  this 
sorrowful  occasion,  that  with  our  help,  the 
help  of  our  fellow  Americans,  and  with  God's 
help,  to  live  to  see  the  bright  day  when  the 
pei-secuted  people  of  Lithuania,  and  the 
other  suffering  nations,  will  again  be  free 
and  Independent  in  a  peaceful  world. 


full-fledged  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  that  her  app3inted  representatives  be 
allowed  to  maintain  with  full  privileges  the 
status  of  duly-elected  delegates  of  that  Or- 
ganization; be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  the  Honorable  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower;  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  John  Faster  Dulles.  Jr.;  to  the 
U.S.  Representativo  to  the  United  Nations, 
Ambassador  Heiu-y  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.;  to  the 
Senators  of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  the  Honorable  Leverett 
Saltonstall;  to  th.j  Representative  of  the 
Fourth  Congresslorial  District  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorablo  Harold  D.  Donohue,  and 
to  the  press." 

Mr.  Jo!.zi>H  W.  Olavickas. 

Chairman. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

M:ss  Olga  O,  Kersis, 

Secretary. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Having  assembled  at  Our  Lady  of  Vllna 
Parish  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  February 
15,  1989,  to  commemorate  the  41st  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  (Feb- 
ruary la,  1918),  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, u  well  as  the  members  of  the  two 
Lithuanian  parishes  in  Worcester,  St.  Casl- 
mlr's  and  Our  Lady  of  Vllna,  and  of  the  Lith- 
uanian-American community  of  Worcester, 
comprising  in  all  55  Lithuanian  groups, 
unanimously  adopted  and  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  a  stanch  defender  of 
the  inalienable  right  that  all  nations,  both 
large  and  small,  have  to  enjoy  freedom  and 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  wish  to  live- 
and 

"Whereas  Soviet  Russia  has  denied  this 
right  to  Lithuania  and,  in  violation  of  the 
treaties  of  peace  and  nonaggresslon,  with 
Lithuania  In  particular,  and  of  various  Inter- 
national agreements  In  general,  has  unjustly 
seized  the  territory  of  Lithuania  and  has 
subjected  her  people  to  the  horrors  of  op- 
pression, terrorization,  dispoesesslon,  perse- 
cution, mass  deportations  and  mass  anni- 
hilations which,  according  to  international 
law,  constitutes  the  heinous  crime  of  geno- 
cide; and 

"Whereas  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  a 
small  freedom-loving  nation,  ardently  de- 
sires to  exercise  her  solemn  right  of  self- 
government  and  has  proven  that  she  is 
capable  of  self-rule  by  a  remarkable  progress 
made  in  all  flelds  of  endeavor  during  the 
yeare^n  which  she  enjoyed  independence 
(1253-^795  and  particularly  1918^39); 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  since  1940  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
recognize    de    jure    the    unjust    absorption 
of  Lithuania  within  the  Soviet  orbit  •   Now 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  continue  to  maintain  and  ad- 
here to  its  present  policy  of  recognizing  the 
de  jure  Independence  of  Lithuania  de- 
spite her  present  unlawful  and  unprincipled 
occupation  by  Soviet  Russia;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  Soviet  Russia,  having  no 
sovereign  rights  over  Lithuania  or  her  terri- 
tory, be  forced  to  leave  Uthuanla  immedi- 
ately, thus  restoring  freedom  to  the  nation 
and  to  return  at  once  to  Uthuanla  all  Lith- 
uanian nationals,  now  exiled  in  Siberia  and 
other  forelgrn  lands;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
be  duly  admitted  and  fully  approved  as  a 


Address  of  Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Be- 
fore Texas  State  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JLM  WRIGHT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  16,  1959 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day last  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas, 
Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
made  a  memorable  address  at  the  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  Texas  State  Society. 

Honored  at  the  luncheon  were  their 
Excellencies,  the  Ambassador  from 
Spain,  the  Ambai^ador  from  France 
and  the  Ambassador  from  Mexico,  and 
members  of  their  families. 

Senator  Johnson's  speech  was  such  a 
splendid  contribution  to  our  understand- 
standing  and  good  relations  with  these 
countries  that  I  am  asking  leave  to  have 
it  printed  here : 


This  Is  a  pleasant  occasion  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  significant  one  as  well. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  Texas  State 
Society,  I  am  most  pleased  to  be  here.  And 
to  our  honored  guests.  I  would  say,  sincerely 
and  from  the  heart:  Welcome,  our  friends 
from  Mexico;  welcome,  our  friends  from 
France;  welcome,  our  friends  from  Spain. 

As  the  official  representatives  in  America  of 
three  great  nations  whose  flags  once  floated 
over  the  land  of  Texas,  I  want  you  to  know 
we  are  happy  you  are  here  to  break  bread 
with  us  and  to  enjoy  a  period  of  friendly 
companionship  on  this  Sabbath  Day. 

You  are  graciovis  to  have  come.  You  are 
triply  welcome. 

In  honor  of  this  occasion,  our  program 
committee  asked  that  I  speak  today  on  "Our 
Spanish.  French,  and  Mexican  Heritage." 

It  says  something  for  the  character  of  our 
State  that  such  a  top)ic  should  be  assigned 
to  a  man  named  Johnmn. 

If  we  are  some  day  iirlvileged  to  honor  our 
considerable  debt  to  the  British— who  built 
our  State  capital  and  developed  much  of  our 
West — an  Irishman  such  as  Bob  Caszt  will 
probably  be  handed  the  speaking  asslen- 
ment. 

There  U  to  me  aomRthing  deeply  moving 
and  deeply  meaningful  in  the  fact  that  you 
of    Mexico    and   Prancu    and   Spain    should 


meet  with  us  of  Texas  in  the  Capital  City 
of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  a  long  way,  in  time  and  in  distance, 
from  the  Texas  in  which  I  grew  up  to  the 
great  city  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
Texas  is  a  State  where  many,  many  place 
names  and  many,  many  person  names  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  heritage  that  came 
down  from  France  and  Spain  and  Mexico — 
all  powers  in  the  world  of  1959. 

And  this  city  of  Washington — not  so  very 
m.-^ny  years  ago  a  fever-ridden  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac — has  become  a 
place  where  men  and  women  cope  dally  with 
problems  in  the  successful  solutlcfti  of  which 
the  free  people  of  all  the  world  have  a  vital 
interest. 

W^e  owe  much  to  the  heritage  of  our  past. 
Vet,  I  c.innot  todny  speak  of  our  heritage  in 
the  past  tense.  Nor  can  I  speak  of  it  in 
the  sense  of  a  one-way  debt. 

As  Spain  and  France  and  Mexico  each 
meant  much  to  Texas  in  the  past,  so  also 
did  Texas  mean  much  to  the  national  ex- 
perience of  each  of  those  nations. 

The  lure  of  Texas— the  dream  of  the  seven 
cities  of  gold  on  the  Texas  prairies — did 
much  to  stimulate  in  both  Spain  and  France 
the  force  of  their  periods  of  great  vigor  and 
adventure  and  strength. 

Texas,  in  centuries  past,  was  for  men  of 
many  nations  a  new  horizon  of  hope  and 
promise  and  opportunity.  Today  it  is  my 
strong  conviction  that  we  are  returning  on 
the  cycle  of  history  to  such  a  Ume  again. 

Coronado.  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  DeSoto.  La- 
Salle.  and  others  who  opened  Texas  were  un- 
aware that  their  expIoraUons  had  scarcely 
penetrated  the  vastness  of  the  American 
West — and  that  four  centuries  later  we  are 
only  now  coming  to  the  time  when  the 
pot«nt!al  of  the  American  West  and  of  Mex- 
ico can  be  fulfilled. 

The  demands  of  our  century  leave  us  with 
no  position  but  to  build  in  the  West  a  new 
capital  of  opjHjrtunlty  and  strength  for  free 
men. 

Our  poslUon  today  Is  comparable  to  that  of 
the  pioneers  of  our  own  country,  who  came 
into  a  wUdcrnesa  brooding  not  upon  The 
dangers  they  faced  but  Joyously  contemplat- 
ing the  opiwrtunlties  they  saw  on  the  other 
side  of  danger. 

With  freedom  as  their  guide  and  faith  in 
the  future  as  the  force  that  impelled  them 
constantly  onward,  those  pioneers  conquered 
the  wilderness.  They  beat  down  the  dangers 
Tliey  embraced  the  opportunities.  Time 
may  have  obsured  our  memory  of  these  facta 
But  the  facts  remain  unchanged. 

We  should  build  monuments  to  the  past 

but  they  should  be  monuments  which  recap- 
ture the  values  of  the  past  and  focus  them 
upon  the  realities  of  the  present. 

One  of  these  monuments  could  be  the  Big 
Bend  N.-itlonal  Park.  When  men  first 
dreamed  of  this  park,  they  thought  of  It  as 
an  international  reservation  where  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  could 
mingle  freely— enjoying  in  common  the  rich 
beauties  of  the  land. 

I  would  hope  that  dream  could  be  revived 
I  would  hope  that  the  park  could  lie  on  both 
sides  of  the  border— as  a  symbol  that  our 
border  is  in  territory  only  and  not  in  friend- 
ship and  good  will. 

It  would  be  a  potent  force  in  advancing  the 
Western  Hemispheric  community. 

The  hope  of  our  hemisphere  and  the  hope 
of  free  men  everywhere  Is  this:  That  we  may 
have  the  wisdom  to  see  in  many  lands  greater 
promise  than  now  meets  the  eye. 

Spain.  France,  and  Mexico  were  old  before 
Texas  was  known.  All  had  achieved  great- 
ness before  ovir  own  NaUon  came  into  being 
But  today  in  those  countries — and  many 
more— there  is  a  new  surge  of  confidence  and 
life  and  zest  and  determination.  We.  aa 
Americans,  are  challenged  to  match  it.     la 
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that  thought  is  the  special  pride  of  this 
gathering  today. 

We  from  Texas  realize  oiu-s  is  a  young  State 
and  a  strong  State.  A  Slate  now  emerging 
into  the  fulfillment  of  a  great  promise. 

We  realize  even  more  that  these  lands 
from  whence  came  our  origins  are  now  once 
again  young  with  us.  aiid  that  the  world 
Is  young  together. 

We  are  moving  to  a  new  world.  Not  new 
on  the  maps,  but  new  in  men's  minds  and 
lives  and  dreams. 

We  are  hastening  to  the  day  when  we  shall 
together  cross  the  plains  of  the  future  to 
seek,  and  I  believe  find,  treasures  greater 
than  the  fabled  cities  of  g:oId.  Our  heritage 
is  not  of  the  past.  Rathrr,  It  is  a  common 
Inheritance  of  a  common  future,  a  future  of 
peace,  a  future  of  freedom,  a  future  of  op- 
jjortunltles  unlimited. 

This  new  era—  and  we  lire  already  beyond 
the  tiireshold — can  be.  will  be.  an  era  of 
new  and  higher  standards,  of  new  and  greater 
accomplishments,  of  new  and  wider  poten- 
tials. 

My  friends,  fellow  Texans.  and  honored 
Kuests.  we  are  fortunate  to  be  living  at  the 
beginning  of  such  an  age  Jis  the  one  now  be- 
fore us.  Our  thoughts,  jur  decisions,  our 
actions,  can  shape  the  des'-lny  of  men  for  all 
time  to  come.  This  Is  the  challenge.  And 
there  is  the  opportunity. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  answer  that  my 
friend  and  truly  great  American,  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  g  ave  recently  when 
a  reporter  asked  him  what  was  the  most 
interesting  time  he  had  known  during  his 
92  years  of  life. 

•Why."  said  Senator  Cireen.  "It's  right 
now."  Let  this  wise  man's  words  8p>eak  for 
all  of  us. 

To  the  Ambassadors  who  are  our  guests. 
I  would  say  on  behalf  of  all  Texas  that,  next 
to  being  freemen  and  Americans.  Texans  are 
most  proud  of  their  traditions  of  character. 

We  thank  you  for  the  jwlde  of  the  Spanish, 
for  the  love  of  liberty  of  tie  Ftench.  and  for 
the  coiu-age  of  our  great  neighbor  of  Mexico. 
Without  these  traits,  Texas  could  not  be 
Texas.    Texans  would  not  be  Texans. 


Makinf  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
More  Effect  iTc 


EXTENSION  OF  ItEMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1959 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Spiiaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 15  and  17.  1959,  there  were  intro- 
duced In  the  House  and  Senate  bills — 
H.R.  2561  and  S.  497— to  amend  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  to  do  two 
things : 

First.  Request  the  President  to  include 
in  his  Economic  Report  and  annual  eco- 
nomic program  and  recommendations  a 
discussion  of  monetary  and  credit  poli- 
cies "to  the  same  extent  as  all  other 
policies  affecting  emplcyment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power." 

Second.  Assign  to  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  in  the  E>:ecutlve  Office  of 
the  President  the  responsibility  for  hold- 
ing public  hearings  on  price  or  wage  in- 
creases which  appear  to  threaten  eco- 
nomic stability  and  to  issue  advisory 
statements,     where     advisable,     as     to 


whether  the  proposed  increases  are 
justified. 

Explanatory  statements  by  the  bills' 
authors.  Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  myself,  are  contained  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  January  15.  1959, 
pages  710  to  711.  and  the  Congressional 
Record,  January  17,  1959,  pages  789 
to  790. 

The  filing  by  the  President  of  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  on  January  20.  1959,  and 
the  weeks  of  hearings  on  this  report 
which  have  been  held  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  have  reinforced  the 
need  for  the  two  amendments  Included 
in  H.R.  2561  and  8.  497.  In  addition, 
they  have  disclosed  the  need  for  three 
additional  amendments  to  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  in  order  to  provide 
for  its  more  effective  administration. 
Comprehensive  new  bills,  which  include 
the  two  earlier  amendments  and  the 
three  additional  ones,  are  accordingly 
l)eing  introduced  by  the  same  sponsors. 

The  text  of  H.R.  4870,  introduced  by 
me,  follows : 

H.R.  4870 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
to  provide  for  its  more  effective  adminis- 
tration and  to  bring  to  bear  an  informed 
public  opinion  upon  price  and  wage  in- 
creases which  threaten  economic  stability 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1023)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President,  and  the  Federal  Government,  in 
executing  this  Act,  shall  give  due  effect  to 
the  following  provisions  of  the  Act : 

"(a)  The  provision  of  section  2  setting 
forth  the  goals  of  maximum  employment, 
production  (including  the  concept  of  sus- 
tained growth),  and  purchasing  power  (in- 
cluding the  concept  of  reasonable  price 
stability). 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  3(a)  re- 
quiring the  President  to  include  in  each 
year's  economic  report,  in  quantitative  terms, 
the  levels  of  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  which  he  deems  maximum, 
and  current  and  foreseeable  trends. 

"(c)  The  provision  of  section  3(b)  for  the 
discretionary  periodic  transmittal  of  supple- 
mentary or  revised  recommendations. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  3(a)  (3)  for 
a  review,  and  of  sections  3(a)  (4)  and  3(b)  for 
program  and  recommendations,  including 
therein  monetary  and  credit  policies  to  the 
same  extent  as  all  other  policies  affecting  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power : 
Provided,  That  if  the  Federal  agency  directly 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  such  mone- 
tary and  credit  policies  disagrees  with  such 
program  and  recommendations,  the  President 
shall  report  such  disagreement  to  the  Con- 
gress, together  with  a  statement  from  the 
disagreeing  agency  of  its  reasons." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  (IS  U.S.C.  1021  and  the  follow- 
ing) is  amended  by  adding  an  additional  sub- 
section (c)(6)  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  hold  public  hearings  concerning 
(a)  price  Increases,  proposed  in  indtistrles 
where  most  of  the  output  is  produced  by  rela- 
tively few  Arms,  which  increases  apF>ear  to 
threaten  economic  stability,  and  (b)  wage  in- 
creases where  the  firm  proposing  such  price 
increases  declares  such  wage  Increases  to  be 
a  cause  of  the  price  Increases;  to  issue  factual 
Bununarles  of  such  hearings;  and,  where  the 
Council  deems  it  advisable,  to  issue  advisory 
statements." 


The  first  of  the  three  new  amend- 
ments explicitly  declares  that  the  statu- 
tory goal  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
"maximum  purchasing  power" — which 
is  a  coordinate  goal  with  maximum  em- 
ployment and  maximum  production — 
includes  the  concept  of  reasonable  price 
stability.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
"maximum  purchasing  power"  would 
C3rtainly  seem  to  include  "reasonable 
price  stability."  Maximum  purchasing 
power  can  never  be  attained  without 
reasonable  price  stability,  since  in  an  in- 
flation, as  we  all  Icnow,  incomes  and 
hence  purchasing  power  rise  with  great 
inequality.  Moreover,  the  first  two 
chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advisers — 1947-52 — Dr.  Edwin  O. 
Nourse  and  Leon  H.  Keyserling,  have 
both  recently  testified  that  the  words 
"maximum  purchasing  power"  of  the  act 
constitute  an  anti-inflationary  mandate 
to  bring  about  reasonable  price  stability. 

The  President,  however,  has  cast  doubt 
upon  whether  the  Employment  Act,  as  it 
is,  really  does  contain  the  mandate  of 
reasonable  price  stability.  On  January 
20  the  President  asked  the  Congress  "to 
amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
make  reasonable  price  stability  an  ex- 
plicit goal  of  Federal  economic  policy, 
coordinate  with  the  goals  of  maicimurn 
production,  employment,  and  purchasing 
power  now  specified  in  that  act."  The 
first  amendment,  accordingly,  explicitly 
adds  the  President's  words  "reasmiable 
price  stability"  to  the  definition  of  the 
act's  goals,  without  at  the  same  time 
stigmatizing  Dr.  Nourse,  Mr.  Keyserling, 
and  several  thousand  other  reputable 
economists  and  public  officials  as  WTong 
in  thinking  that  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility has  been  a  goal  of  the  act  ever 
since  1946. 

This  amendment  also  explicitly  states 
that  the  goal  of  the  Emplosmient  Act  <rf 
"maximum  production"  includes  the 
concept  of  sustained  growth.  Economic 
growth  is  plainly  comprehended  Iv  the 
term  "maximum  production."  Just  as 
reasonable  price  stability  is  implied  by 
"maximum  purchasing  power."  How- 
ever, the  clarification  of  "maximum 
purchasing  power"  requires  an  equal 
clarification  of  what  was  Intended  by 
"maximum  production." 

The  second  of  the  three  new  amend- 
ments requires  the  President  to  include 
in  his  Economic  Report  the  actual  quan- 
titative levels  of  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power  which  he 
thinks  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  act's 
goals — namely,  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power.  It 
would  also  require  him  to  set  forth  cur- 
rent and  foreseeable  trends  in  the  levels 
of  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power.  Actually,  the  setting 
forth  of  these  levels  is  required  by  the 
plain  language  of  the  1946  act.  The  con- 
gressional mandate  was  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  by  the  executive  branch  from 
the  first  report  in  1947  through  1952.  In 
each  case,  a  serious  effort  was  made  to 
project  quantitative  levels  for  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
as  they  were  likely  to  be  in  the  upcoming 
year,  and  as  they  ought  to  be.  But,  since 
1952,  this  vital  portion  of  the  Economic 
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Report  has  been  omitted.  In  the  Jan- 
uary 1959  report,  for  example,  there  Is 
no  mention  whatever  of  quantitative 
levels.  Obviously,  unless  the  President 
is  willing  to  project  what  is  likely  to  be. 
and  then  declare  what  ought  to  be,  his 
program  for  altering  events  so  that  what 
actually  is  becomes  as  near  as  possible 
to  what  ought  to  be,  will  prove  inade- 
quate. 

The  third  of  the  three  new  amend- 
ments has  to  do  with  the  requirement  of 
section  3(b)   of  the  1946  act  permitting 
the  President  to  add  to  his  January  20 
annual  report,  where  conditions  warrant 
it.  by  making  supplementary  or  revised 
recommendations.  Again,  the  custodians 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Employ- 
mc-t  Act  of  1946  during  the  period  1947- 
52.  found  it  desirable  each  year  to  issue 
a  supplementary  report,  usually  around 
July.     Since  then,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  is  heard  from  on  January 
20,   but  is  then  heard  from  no  more. 
Certainly,  if  there  are  major  changes  in 
the  economic  situation  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  Congress  wants  to  be  in- 
formed of  them.    Accordingly,  the  exist- 
ence   of    the    power    to    make    supple- 
mentary recommendations  needs   to  be 
made  clear. 


Murray-Metcalf    Bill    Sh-engthen«    Local 
and   State   Control   Over   Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1959 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  February  4.  1959,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyI  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  biU  to  provide  money  for  educa- 
tional purposes  termed  free  from  any 
Federal  controls.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  stated: 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  a  no-strlngs- 
attaciied  alternative  bill  to  pay  back  some 
of  their  own  money  to  the  respective  States 
and  Hawaii  for  educational  purposes  free 
from  any  Federal  controls.  My  bill  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  equal  to  2  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  Income  taxes  collected  in 
each  State  and  Hawaii  for  education  In  the 
common  or  public  schools.  That  Is  all  No 
standards  or  specifications  of  any  sort  are 
stipulated. 

In  introducing  his  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  clearly 
recognizes  that  there  is  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  action  in  assist- 
ing local  and  State  authorities  in  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  schools.    He  said : 

If  some  of  our  local  school  districts'  finan- 
cial affairs  are  critical,  and  I  am  convinced 
fiuch  is  the  case,  let  us  give  the  local  and 
btate  authorities  help  but  refrain  from  dic- 
tating how  they  must  solve  their  problems. 

By  some  twist  of  the  imagination  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  asserted  in  his  speech  that  the 
Murray-Metcalf       bill— H.R.       22— sets 


forth  limitations  and  definitions  of  the 
State  educational  program  that  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  State  and  local 
education  agencies  "to  abdicate  juris- 
diction over  educational  process."  Such 
a  contention  is  incorrect.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  that 
would  require  even  in  the  slightest  any 
abdication  of  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  educational  process.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill 
was  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  .specif- 
ically strenpthcn  tho  local  and  State  con- 
trol over  education  in  this  Nation. 

In  an  attempt  to  document  hi.s  conten- 
tion that  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  .^els 
forth  limitations  on  the  States'  educa- 
tion programs,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  PellyI  cited  .section  4. 
subsection  (bi.  of  the  bill,  which  he  says 
'"spells  out  specifically  that  this  money 
shall  be  used  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries."  It  is  impossible  to 
see  how  anyone  could  con.sider  that  the 
Congress,  through  providing  money  to 
the  States  to  be  used  for  either  school 
construction  or  teachers"  salaries,  could 
be  accused  of  setting  forth  limitations 
on  the  States"  education  proj^ranxs.  Such 
a  contention  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  story  of  the  father  of  a  12-year-old 
newspaper  boy  who  was  carnini,'  some  of 
his  own  spendinc  money.  The  father 
gave  the  boy  $20  to  buy  shoes  and  cloth- 
ing that  the  boy  needed  badly.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  aryue  that  in  giving  the  boy 
money  to  be  used  for  the.se  two  purposes, 
the  father  was  limitinR  his  son's  discre- 
tion over  how  he  would  spend  his  earn- 
mgs  from  his  paper  route. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Pelly  )  stated  that  section  5  of  the  Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill,  "by  inference  sets  forth 
priorities  for  school  buildings,  removing 
from  the  State  the  latitude  of  determin- 
ing its  own  needs.""    Actually,  all  section 
5  01  the  bill  does  is  say  that  the  State 
education  agency  shall  certify  that  the 
portion  of  its  Murray-Metcalf  funds  that 
arc  allocated  within  the  State  for  school 
construction  shall  be  so  distributed  that 
'"priority    is    given    to    school    districts 
which  have  the  greatest  additional  need 
for  school  facilities  and  which,  in  terms 
of  the  economic  resources  available   to 
them  are  least  able  to  finance  the  cost  of 
needed  school  facilities.""    This  provision 
of  the  bill  leaves  the  priorities  that  are  to 
be  developed  wholly  up  to  the  State.  The 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  priorities  that  the  States  set  up  are 
adequate  or  inadequate;  he  has  neither 
the  power  to  approve  or  to  disapprove 
the  States'  priority  methods.    Hence,  the 
gentleman's  contention  that  these  pri- 
orities would  remove  from  the  States  the 
latitude  of  determining  their  own  needs 
Is  completely  false.    Again,  this  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  case  of  the  father 
of  the  12-year-old  newspaper  boy  giving 
his  son  the  $20  bill  with  which  to  buy 
needed  clothing  and  saying  : 

Son,  first  sit  down  and  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
clothes  you  need  and  with  this  money  buy 
the  Items  you  need  most. 

Such  a  specification  by  the  father  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  considered  as  remov- 


ing from  the  son  the  latitude  of  deter- 
mining his  own  clothing  needs. 

All  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  does  In 

section  5  is  to  say  to  the  States  that  If 
they  u.se  for  school  construction  some  of 
the  money  provided  under  this  bill,  they 
must  a«ree  to  send  the  money  to  those 
.school  districts  that  need  it  the  most. 
Certainly  such  a  specification  could  not 
be  considered  as  causing  the  States  "to 
abdicate  local  and  State  jurisdiction  over 
educational  process.'" 

In  his  speech,  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.shincton    I  Mr.  PellyI   stated: 

If  some  of  our  local  school  districts'  finan- 
cial afTuirs  are  cntlnil.  and  I  am  convinced 
such  Is  the  case,  let  us  give  the  local  and 
State  authorities  he!j) 


Let  US  look  for  a  moment  at  the  type 
of  help  that  the  gentleman  would  give 
State  and  local  school  districts  under  his 
proposed  return  of  2  percent  of  all  the 
Federal  income  taxes  collected  in  each 
State  to  be  used  for  "education  in  the 
common  or  public  .schools.""     The  Pelly 
bill    introduced    would    provide    $71    per 
child  of  school  age  in  New  York  but  in 
his  own  State  of  Washington  it  would 
provide  only  $25  per  child  of  school  age. 
while  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  it  would 
provide  only  $4.    These  figures  are  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  States'  2  percent 
of    1937   Federal   income   tax   payments, 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton   I  Mr.  Pelly  I   in  his  speech,  by  the 
estimated   school   age   population    S-17 
years,  for  1957.    It  is  most  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Pelly  bill  would  provide  help  to 
those  school  districts  that  have  the  most 
critical  need  for  such  support  from  the 
Federal  Government.    Actually,  the  gen- 
tleman "s    proposal    would    provide    for 
equalization  in  reverse,  for  it  would  give 
proportionately  the  greatest  amount  of 
money  to  the  States  that  had  propor- 
tionately the  least  number  of  .school  age 
children.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill  would  collect  the  money 
from  the  States  in  which  the  wealth  is 
located  and  distribute  it  to  the  States  in 
which  the  children  actually  reside  and 
are  to  be  educated.     Hence,  there  is  a 
substantial  equalizing  effect  in  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  funds  under 
the  Murray-Metcalf  bill. 

Moreover,  there  would  be  hardly  any 
more   administrative   costs    involved    in 
the    Murray-Metcalf    bill    than    there 
would  be  in  Mr.  Felly's  proposal.    After 
all.  It  is  the  same  revenue  agency  that 
would   be   collecting  the   taxes  and  the 
same  Treasury  Department  that  would 
be  sending  a  check  to  each  State.    The 
only  additional  cost  involved  in  the  Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill  would  be  a  fraction  of 
one  person's  time  needed  to  determine 
the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  un- 
der the  formula  provided  in  the  bill  and 
to     receive     reports     from     the     States. 
These      administrative      costs      should 
amount  to  not  over  SIO.OOO.     Such  an 
amount  is  infinitesimal  In  comparison 
with  the  $4.7  billion  that  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill  would  annually  make  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  the  vital  needs 
of    school    construction    and    teachers' 
salaries. 
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TrnsDAY,  Fehri'ary  17,  1950 

Dr.  E.  Hermond  Westmoreland,  pas- 
tor, South  Main  Baptist  Church,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  i&sues  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions, we  bow  in  humble  leverence  before 
Thee,  and  with  grateful  liearts  acknowl- 
edge Thy  manifold  blessings  to  us  as  a 
people.  Through  all  the  changed  and 
changing  circumstances  of  life.  Thou 
hast  made  and  preserved  us  a  Nation. 
We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  favor  shown 
unto  our  fathers  and  for  Thy  faithful- 
ness continued  unto  their  children. 

Teach  us  to  be  wortny  of  freedom. 
Break  down  the  barriers  that  divide  us. 
Unite  our  hearts  in  the  pursuit  of  right- 
eousness and  truth. 

Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those 
to  whom,  in  Thy  name,  we  entrust  the 
authority  of  Government.  Grant  that 
neither  throutih  arrogance  nor  pride 
we  forget  our  dcpendenct  upon  Thee  and 
our  responsibility  to  Thee. 

Guide  our  Nation  into  great  adven- 
tures for  the  well-being  of  mankind  and 
the  establishment  of  peace  in  the  world. 

We  humbly  offer  our  prayer  in  Jesus' 
name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Joiinson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  constnt,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  Febriiary  16,  1959.  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  Introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  today  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate. 


PRAYER  BY  DR.  E.  HERMOND 
WESTMORELAND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  inspirational  prayer  which  we 
have  heard  this  day  was  brought  by  a 
man  who  has  served  as  pastor  to  the 
same  congregation,  the  South  Main  Bap- 
tist Church,  in  Houston,  Tex.,  for  the 
last  21  years. 

As  a  leader  of  his  church.  Dr.  West- 
moreland  served    as   president   of    the 


Baptist  General  Convention  In  Texas; 
and  he  now  is  In  Washington,  attend- 
ing a  committee  meeting  of  the  Baptist 

World  Alliance. 

All  of  us  are  inspired  by  having  him  in 
our  presence. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  Senator  desires  to  address  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ^ 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report   on   Commoditt    CuEDrr   Corpohation 
Sales    Policies,    AcnvrriES,    and    Disposi- 
tions 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  General  Sales  Manager  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  policies, 
activities,  and  dispositions,  for  December 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture   and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Coofekation  With  Mexico  in 
Control  and  Eradication  or  Poot-and- 
MotTTH  Disease 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
there  have  been  no  significant  developments 
to  report  for  the  past  6  months  relating  to 
the  cooperative  program  of  the  United 
States  with  Mexico  for  the  control  and  eradi- 
cation of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Amendments  or  Tftle  10,  Unfted  States 
Code,  Relating  to  Loss  of  Pat  by  Certain 
OmcEKS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances by  certain  ofBcers  designated  for  the 
performance  of  duties  of  great  Importance 
and  responsibility  (with  accompanylrg 
papers);  to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Progress  of  Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  Plight  Traikino 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  flight  training  program,  cov- 
ering the  period  August  1.  1956,  to  December 
1.  1958  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Notice  of  Proposed  Disposition  of  Cer^in 
Quinine 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  copy  of  a  notice  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  proposed 
disposition  of  approximately  13,860,000 
ounces  of  quinine  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Report  of  Oftici  of  Civil  Dxfeitsx, 
District  of  Coltt^cbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense, 
District  of  Colimibia.  for  the  calendar  year 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  of  Act  RECtTLATiNG  Actions 
FOR  Damages  Against  the  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  regulating  the  bringing  of 
actions  for  damages  against  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  February  28,  1933  (47 
Stat.  1370,  ch.  138;  sec.  12-2C8.  DC.  Code. 
1951  ed.)  (With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Acquisition  of  Real  Property  ik  District  of 
Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  fa- 
cilitate the  acquisition  of  real  property 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Alley  Dwell- 
ing Act  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Application  of  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  ants  Disability  Act 
Amendments  of  1957  to  Certain  Former 
Members 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmitt- 
ing a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  make 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act  Amendments  of  1957  ap- 
plicable to  widows  and  children  of  former 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force, 
the  fire  department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  United  States  Park  Police  force,  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  Division,  who  were  re- 
tired or  whose  death  occurred  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  amendments  of  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  that 
Council,  during  the  period  January  1-June 
30.  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Auorr  Report  on  Sugar  Act  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Sugar  Act  pro- 
gram. Commodity  Stabilization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  fiscal  year  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Government   Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Entitlements  of 
School  Districts  for  Curroitt  Expendi- 
tures 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  entitlements 
of  school  districts  for  current  exp>endlture8, 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  fiscal  year  1957  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Federal    Assistance    to     Guam,    American 

Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  thr 

Pacific  Islands  in  Major  Disasters 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prc^xjsed 

legislation    to    authorize    Federal    assistance 

to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the   Trust 
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Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  major  dis- 
asters (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Amendment  of  62  Statttte  78,  Relating  to 
Establishment  or  D«  Soto  National  Me- 
morial, Florida 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
letjislatlon  to  amend  the  act  of  March  11,  1948 
( 62  Stat.  78) ,  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
the  De  Soto  National  Memorial,  In  the  State 
of  Florida  (with  an  accompanying  paper) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Provision  or  War-Risk  Insurance 
AND  Certain  Marine  and  Liability  Insur- 
ance 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war-risk  Insurance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  liability  Insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  December  31,  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Clarification  or  Status  of  Faculty  and 
Administrative  Staff  at  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  216  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  to  clari- 
fy the  status  of  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tive staff  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, to  establish  suitable  personnel  policies 
for  such  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  on  Backlog  of  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hearing  Cases,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  in  that  Commission,  as  of  December  31, 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Amendment  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Relating  to  Settlement  of  Certain 
Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  settle  certain 
claims  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of.  property,  or 
personal  Injury  or  death,  not  cognizable  un- 
der any  other  law  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcary. 

Repeal  of  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 791,  Relating  to  Espionage  and  Cen- 
sorship 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  repeal  18  U.S.C.  791  so  as  to  extend 
the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title  18.  re- 
lating to  espionage  and  censorship  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment     of     Section     4083.     TrrLi     18. 

United   States   Code.   Relating   to   Pbni- 

TENTiAJiY  Imprisonment 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  4083,  title  18.  United 
Statee  Code,  relating  to  penitentiary  im- 
prisonment (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Geo.  D.  Emert  Company  v.  The  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  opinion  of  that  court  in 
the  case  of  Geo.  D.  Emery  Company  v.  The 
United  States  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment^ ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies,  of  orders  su.spendlng  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  stiite- 
ment  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  -such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers;;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Granting    of    Statis    of    Permanent    Rf..si- 
DENCE  to  Certain   Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Imml- 

grat.oii  and  Naturali;;itic:n  Scivico,  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.stice.  transmuting,  pursuant  Ui 
law,  copies  of  orders  granting  the  applica- 
tions for  permanent  residence  tiled  by  cer- 
tain aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to 
each  alien,  and  the  rea.sons  for  granting  such 
applications  (with  nccompanvmg^  papers); 
to    the   Committee  on    the  Judiciary. 

Adjustment  of  Immigration  Status 
A  letter  from  the  C'lmmlssloner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  an  order  entered  In  behalf  of  Olga 
Mlrko  BJeletlc,  relating  to  adjustment  of  her 
immigration  status  I  with  an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Pay  of  Certain  Officers  and  Employfe.s  in 
THE  Event  of  an  Emergency  Evacuation 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  pro(>osed  leg- 
islation to  provide.  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency evacuation,  certain  authority  relating 
to  the  pay  of  civilian  officers  and  employees 
on  duty  outside  the  United  States  or  at  other 
places  designated  by  the  President  (with  an 
accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  or  Librarian  or  Congress 
A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958  (with  ac- 
companying documents);  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


Amendment  of  Section  261  or  Atomic 
Energy  Act  or  1954 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  251  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (with  acompanylng 
papers);  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Disposition  or  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Executive  De- 
partments. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  t^e  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Enrolled  Joint  Mcmoual  2 
•Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  min- 
eral leasing  of  Federal  Government  lands 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
'Whereas  over  51  percent  of  the  surface  and 
73   percent   of   the   minerals   In   the  State   of 
Wyoming  are  controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment;  and 

"Whereas  the  surface  and  minerals  con- 
stUuto  an  Important  part  of  the  life  and 
economy  .)!  the  State  of  Wyoming;  and 

"Where.id  most  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  leasing  of  the  surtace  and  minerals  Is 
now  reuinea  and  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Goveriimem;   and 

•Whereas  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  demand  a 
more  equitable  share  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  leasing  of  the  minerals  under  Fed- 
eral ownership  wJthin  the  State  of  Wyoming- 
and 

■Whereas  the  revenue  so  derived  should  b« 
used  for  the  support  of  schools  or  other  pub- 
lic educational  institutions  and  for  the  con- 
structl  )n  and  maintenance  of  public  roads 
w'thm  the  State  of  Wyoming:  Now.  therefore 
be  it 

■Rcsohrd  by  the  Senate  of  the  35th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyommy,  the  House  of 
Kcprcsentatnes  of  .such  Legislature  concur- 
ring.  That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  memorialized  to  fairly  and  diligently 
consider  the  welfare  and  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Wvomlng  who  favor  legis- 
lation providing  that  90  percent  of  all  moneys 
received  from  the  sale  of  or  as  bonuses,  royal- 
ties, or  rentals  on  federally  controlled  min- 
erals within  the  State  of  Wyoming  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  public  roads  or 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  or  other 
public  educational  Institutions  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming may  direct;  be  It  further 

■Re.-iolved.  That  certified  copies  hereof  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
said  Congress.  US.  Senator  Joseph  C 
OMahonet,  US.  Senator  Gale  McGee  and 
Representative  In  Congress  E  Keith  Thom- 
son, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

"Norman  Barlow. 
'President  of  the  Senate. 
"Jay  R.  House, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 
A    Joint   resolution    of    the   Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Enrolled  Joint  Memorial  S 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  ref- 
erence  to   passing  legislation   relating  to 
Issuance  of  birth  certlflcates  for  foreign 
children  adopted  by  American  cltlMns  and 
to   liberalize  the   naturall«atlon   require- 
ments for  such  children 
"Whereas  adoption  of  foreign  ehilden  la 
now  an  Integral  part  of  adopUon  practlcee 
In  this  country;  and 
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"Whereas  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953 
provided  for  nonquota  visas  to  be  Issued  to 
4,000  foreign  orphans;  and 

•Whereas  approximately  10,000  foreign 
children  were  adopted  Into  American  fam- 
ilies from  1954  to  1958;  and 

"Whereas  under  Federal  statutes  foreign 
children  adopted  by  American  citizens  do 
not  automatically  become  U.S.  citizens  by 
the  fact  of  such  adoption,  but  naturaliza- 
tion remains  necessary;  and 

"Whereas  in  many  cases  the  original  birth 
record  of  a  foreign  child  cannot  be  procured 
from  his  country  of  origin,  and  In  many 
other  cases  neither  the  foreign  chlWs  coun- 
try of  origin  nor  even  his  true  name  is 
known   nor  can   be  ascertained;    and 

■•Whereas  a  State  cannot  lawfully  Issue  a 
birth  certificate  for  a  foreign  child  adopted 
by  U.S.  citizens  because  by  entering  the 
names  of  the  adoptive  parents  as  parents, 
even  though  the  true  place  of  birth  be  also 
set  forth,  the  user  of  the  record  could  con- 
clude that  the  child  Is  a  U.S.  citizen  for  the 
reason  that  Its  parents  are  U.S.  citizens;  and 

"Whereas  foreign  children  adopted  by  US. 
citizens  should  be  entitled  to  secure  birth 
certlflcates  and  should  further  have  their 
citizenship  status  clarified  and  assured: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  35th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyoming  (the  Hov^e 
of  such,  legislature  concurring)  ,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
be  and  It  Is  hereby  mcmorlalli-ed  to 
promptly,  diligently  and  fairly  consider  and 
act  upon  at  this  session,  legislation  de- 
signed to  authorize  the  States  to  Issue  birth 
certlflcates  to  foreign  children  adopted  by 
U.S.  citizens  and  to  clarify  and  assure  the 
citizenship  status  of  such  children  by  pro- 
viding: (1)  that  foreign  children  under  6 
years  of  age  who  are  adopted  by  U.S.  citizens 
shall  automatically  become  citizens  ujx^n 
completion  of  the  adoption  In  an  American 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction;  and,  (2) 
that  an  application  for  naturalization  shall 
be  required  to  accompany  the  petition  for 
adoption  of  foreign  children  over  the  ape  of 
6  years,  and  that  a  birth  certificate  shall 
be  Issued  for  such  children  upon  jiroof  of 
the  completion  of  such  naturalization;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  such  legislation  .«^hall  in- 
clude any  security  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  country  which  shall  be  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States   of   America   and   be   it   further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  hereof  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
Sf>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  said  Congress,  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  C. 
OMahonet,  US.  Senator  Gale  McGee.  and 
Representative  in  Congress  E.  Kfith  Thom- 
son, to  the  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  to  the  Chief,  National 
Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  to  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments. 

"Norman     Barlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Jay  R.  HotTSE. 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works; 

'Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  His  Ex- 
cellency the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  regarding  the  re- 
placement of  facilities  lost  to  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  through  flooding  of  Mis- 
souri River  lowlands 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein)  — 


"Whereas  the  established  Federal  policies 
as  set  forth  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  require  the  replacement  of  public  fa- 
cilities lost  through  the  development  of 
Federal  projects;  and 

"Whereas  the  Missouri  River  development 
In  South  Dakota  has  taken  or  will  take  all 
of  the  timber  and  wild  life  cover  that  form- 
erly  existed   along   the   Missouri   River;    and 

"Whereas  this  deprives  wild  life  of  cover 
and  the  people  of  this  area  from  picnic 
and  recreational  areas  which  have  not  been 
replaced;   and 

"Whereas  many  points  of  historical  Inter- 
est are  flooded  and  lost  which  cannot  be 
replaced;   and 

•Whereas  the  promises  of  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers  were  that  such 
development  would  increase  recreational  and 
related  opportunities;  and 

'•Whereas  the  Federal  program  to  date  on 
reforestation  and  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  approach  roads  has  been 
totally  Inadequate;   and 

•'Whereas  any  such  replacement  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

■■Rdiolvcd.  That  the  Senate  of  the  36th 
session  of  South  Dakota  Legislature,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring,  do  me- 
morialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secret Liry  of  the  Army,  to  take  prompt  steps 
to  establish  pump.ng  st.itions  to  provide  a 
water  level  in  public  lakes  near  the  Missouri 
River  basin  as  a  replacement  for  resting 
places  for  ducks  and  geese;  and  to  provide 
for  reforestation  projects  at  and  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Missouri 
River  system  Including  the  establishment 
of  small  stationary  level  bodies  of  water  so 
that  trees  may  flourish  and  provide  some 
replacement  for  the  loss  of  cover  for  wild 
life  because  of  the  flooding  of  the  Missouri 
River  lowlands  and  to  In  other  ways  develop 
the  recreational  possibilities  as  promised, 
and  to  provide  access  thereto;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
to  U.S.  Senator  Karl  K.  Mundt.  to  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Francis  Case,  to  Congressman  E.  Y. 
Berry,  to  Congressman  Gforce  S.  McGovepn, 
and  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

"John  F.  Lidlet. 
"Lieutenant  Governor. 
■W.  K.  Holland. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Archie  Gubbrud. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"W.  J.  Matson, 

"Chief  Clerk." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Arnied  Services: 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Army  currently  pro- 
poses to  move  the  Port  Lewis  Personnel 
Center  to  San  Francisco.  Calif  ,  despite  previ- 
ous assurances  given  by  the  Army  after  the 
closure  of  the  Seattle  Army  Terminal  that 
the  movement  of  military  troops  and  cargo 
through  Seattle  would  not  be  affected;  and 

"Whereas,  If  carried  out,  this  latest  move 
would  wipe  out  the  Military  Sea  Transport 
Service  (North  Pacific),  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  United  States  Army  terminal  agen- 
cy, would  Jeopardize  the  Jobs  of  Eome  1,500 
employees  of  other  Federal  agencies  In  the 
Seattle  area,  and  would  deal  another  crip- 
pling blow  to  the  Seattle  port;   and 

"Whereas  the  Army's  excuses  are  specious. 
as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  with  the 
8Ui>erlor  pier  facilities  at  piers  90  and  01  In 
Seattle,  a  ship  can  load  troops,  cargo,  and 
provisions  at  one  location  while  In  San 
Francisco  ships  must  move  to  three  loca- 


tions to  accomplish  this  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $6,000  to  $8,000  for  each  ship,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  per  ton  costs  of  handling 
cargo  are  $5.30  In  Seattle  and  $8  In  San 
Francisco,  and  by  the  fact  that  Seattle  Is 
2  days  closer  to  the  Orient  and  our  new 
State  of  Alaska  than  Is  San  Francisco,  and 
every  day  that  a  ship  Is  at  sea  costs  from 
$6,600   to  $6,800   for  Its  operation;    and 

"Whereas  we  ought,  by  now.  to  haye 
learned  from  the  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor  that 
the  concentration  of  military  facilities  In 
the  name  of  economy  can  be  a  costly  if  not 
fatal  error:  and 

"Whereas.  If  the  San  Francisco  harbor  were 
put  out  of  commission  by  an  enemy,  there 
would  be  no  other  harbors  able  to  handle 
large  cargo  vessels  within  hundreds  of  miles 
of  that  city,  while  near  Seattle  there  are 
Tacoma.  Portland.  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  with  adequate 
port  facilities  for  the  large  vessels;  and 

'•Whereas  this  continued  economic  bleed- 
ing of  the  port  of  Seattle  may  well  destroy 
its  ability  to  respond  to  the  btirden  which 
would  be  placed  upon  It  In  a  defense  emer- 
gency; and 

"Whereas  the  48  older  States  owe  It  to 
their  newest  sister  State  of  Alaska  to  make 
men  and  material  for  its  defense  in  case  of 
attack  available  as  rapidly  as  possible  by 
maintaining  the  streneth  of  the  port  which 
Is    closest    to    Alaska:    Now,    therefore,    be    It 

" Ra^olved.  That  we,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Washington,  most 
res'>ectfully  Implore  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  put  a  stop  to  this  costly,  dan- 
pcroixs.  and  unwise  concentration  of  the  mil- 
itary shipping  from  the  California  ports  and 
to  order  and  direct  that  a  fair  share  of  such 
military  sea  traffic  pass  through  the  port  of 
Seattle  to  insure  Seattle's  status  as  a  major 
port  to  guarantee  its  immediate  availability 
In  case  of  an  emergency  and  to  protect  the 
economy  of  this  vital  Northwest  sector  of  the 
Nation;  and  be  It  ftirther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate, the  Sneaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Penator  and  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

"S.    R.   HOLCOMB, 

"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"SENA-rE    CONCUHHENT    RESOLUTION    1 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  safeguard  and  preserve  estab- 
lished Str.te  and  individual  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  within  the  separate  States 
"Be  it  re.-^olvrd  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah  [the  Governor  concurring 
therein)  — 

"Whereas  recent  decisions  from  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  recent  rulings  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  have  deprived  Stales, 
and  persons,  of  rights  which  said  States  and 
persons  previously  enjoyed,  to  regulate  and 
control  the  use  of  the  water  In  those  respec- 
tive States;  and 

"Whereas  said  decisions  and  rulings  are 
further  a  part  of  a  general  pattern  develop- 
ing gradually  into  Federal  supremacy  and 
usurpation  over  water,  which,  if  continued 
will  destroy  individual  and  States  rights  over 
water,  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  an  all 
powerful  centralized  Government  control 
thereover :  Be  It  therefore 

"Resolved  by  the  33d  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therei7it  That  the  Congress  and  President  of 
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the  United  States  and  the  Representatives  of 
Utah  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  urged  and  requested 
to  take  all  necessary  action  to  (1)  preserve 
the  water  rlghta  of  the  Individuals  and  the 
States  and  to  prevent  Federal  usurpation  of 
those  rights:  (2)  to  see  that  legislation  Is 
initiated  and  supported  to  reestablish  to 
the  Individuals  and  to  the  States,  the  rlghta 
taken  from  them  by  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  Justice  Department:  and  (3)  In  every 
way  possible  reaffirm,  renew,  and  defend  the 
concepts  that  water  rights  are  property  rights 
and  that  these  established  rights,  to  the  use 
of  water,  by  a  State  or  an  Individual,  should 
not  be  taken  away  without  due  process  of 
law  and  adequate  compenr.ation;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  the 
above  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Preti- 
dent  and  Vice  President  of  tlie  United  States, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  chairman  of  the  UjS.  Senate 
and  House  Committee  of  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  U.S.  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  U.S.  Represent- 
ative Henry  A.  Dixon,  and  U.S.  Representa- 
tive D.^viD  S.  King." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

"Senatx  Joint  Resolution  2 
"Joint  resolution  by  the  Senate  of  the  36th 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, House  of  Representatives  concurring, 
to   the   Honorable   Dwight  D.   Elsenhower, 
President    of    the    United    States;    to    the 
Honorable  Neil  McElroy.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense;   to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Sutes;    to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House   of    Representatives   of   the   United 
States;  to  the  Honorable  James  E.  Murray, 
Senator  from  Montana;   to  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield.  Senator  from  Montana;  to 
the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,   Congressman 
from    Montana;    to    the    Honorable    Leroy 
Anderson,  Congressman  from  Montana;  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell.  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed    Services    Committee;    and    to    the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  Congressman  from 
Georgia    and    chairman    of    the    House    of 
Representatives  Armed   Services   Commit- 
tee,  urging   that   the   President   and   the 
Congress  assure  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Montana  that  the  National   Guard  of  the 
United    States,    as    recognized    and    estab- 
lished In  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  preserved;  and  that 
no   unilateral    Federal    action    concerning 
the  National   Guard  of   the  United  States 
reducing  in  strength  or  units  will  be  taken 
without  prior  consultation  and  approval  of 
the    States    acting    by    and    through    the 
Governor  thereof 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  provides  the  individual 
citizen  with  several  Inalienable  rights  and 
that  Constitution  with  Its  inalienable  rights 
for  the  individual  Is  being  threatened  by  the 
Communist  nations  of  the  world  wherein 
the  rights  of  the  State  and  not  the  rights  of 
the  Individual  are  supreme;  and 

■•Whereas  tlie  dual  role  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  recognized  and  established  In  tlie 
Conatltution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
reqnires  that  It  effectively  serve  the  needs  of 
t.ie  States  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  those 
of  t'l-  Nation  in  time  of  war:  and 

•  Whereas  the  realities  of  modern  defense 
rr -uircmcnts  dictate  that  the  National  Guard 
be  established  on  a  basis  which  will  enable 
It  to  adequately  serve  the  States  as  an  Im- 
mediately available  defense  and  retaliatory 
f->rce.  In  the  interval  prior  to  effective  na- 
il jual  mobilization.  In  the  event  of  a  surprise 
attack;  and 

•Whereas  the  proposed  plan  to  reorgan- 
tze  the  Department  of  Defense  grants  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  vastly  Increased  powers 


which  could  be  used  to  eliminate  or  greatly 
reduce  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States;  and. 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  did 
develop  and  announce  without  prior  consul- 
tation and  approval  of  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories  a  plan  to 
greatly  reduce  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  are  opposed  to  such  unilateral  Fed- 
eral act.on  concerning  the  National  Guard, 
both  Army  ar.d  Air,  and  did  oppor.c  a  reduc- 
tion In  strenglli  or  units  of  the  National 
Guard  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Governors.  May  21,  1938;  and 
'VVacreas  the  Honorable  J.Hui^o  Arunson, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Mont. ma  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  several  Wt. stern  S'  'tcs'  Gov- 
ernors did  personally  appe.ir  before  the 
United  States  House  of  Roprercntatives 
ArraM  Services  Committee  and  oppose  aiiy 
reduction  in  strength  or  units  of  the  Na- 
tioi;aI    Guard:    Now,    therefore,   be   it 

'■Rc'ioUrd  bii  the  Scvatr  of  t'lr  3Cth  Lrqi-^- 
lativc  A-'sembhi  of  thr  State  of  ^rnntnn<J.  Tiiat 
the  people  of  the  .^tnte  of  Mt>ntana  are 
opposed  to  unila'p-a!  Federal  actlnn  roncern- 
Inc:  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  St.itcs, 
both  Army  and  Air,  and  nppo;;e  any  reduc- 
tion in  ftreneth  or  units  without  prior  con- 
sultation and  approval  of  the  States  acting  by 
and  through  the  Governor  thereof;  be  it 
further 

-Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  of 
the  36th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Montana  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Prc-sident  of  the  United  Statec:  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Ho-.ise  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Honorable  James 
E.  MuRR.xY,  Senat<ir  fn.m  Montana;  to  the 
Honorable  Mike  M.\NsriEi.D,  Senator  from 
Montana:  to  the  Honorable  Lee  MrTCM.r. 
Congres.'^m.in  from  Montana;  to  the  Honor- 
able LeRoy  Andfrson.  Congressman  from 
Montana;  to  the  Honorable  RirH.«RD  B,  Rus- 
sell. Senator  from  Georgia  and  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee;  and 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  Congressman 
from  Georgia  and  chairman  of  the  Houje 
of  Representatives  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

"Paul  Cannon, 

"President  oj  thr  Senate. 
'V'OHN  J    MacU'.naij), 
"Speaker  of  the  Hou-e  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Miimeapoils,  Minn  .  relatiiiK 
to  adequiite  appropriations  for  the  upper 
Mis-si.vsippi  Harbor  at  St.  Anthony  Falls. 
Minneap  ills,  Minn;  to  the  Coninilttee  on 
Appropri.Uions. 

A  resolution  adooted  bv  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Mil  neaixUis,  Mmn.,  relating 
to  the  provi.-.iun  of  adequate  Federal  re- 
sources for  urb;in  renewal;  to  the  Committee 
on  B.uiking  and  Cu.-rcncy. 

A  resolution  adtpted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  rel;itlng  to  claims   to  newiy 

discovered   territory   In   Antarrtica;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  442d  Vetcr.ins 
Club,  of  Honolulu,  T.H..  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  statehood  for 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  petition  of  Teresa  Welmer,  of  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  relating  to  aid  to  American 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  MlnaeapoUs,  Minn  ,  relating 
to  provision  of  adequate  funds  for  airport 
improvements;  to  ttie  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Cc>mmerce. 

The  petition  of  David  H.  Johnson,  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 


By  Mr.  LANGER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
You.vc  of  North  Dakota*  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House   Concctirent   RESoLtmon    A 
"Concurrent    rerolution    memorializing    the 
Secretary  of  Agilculturc  to   utilize  avail- 
able funds  for  purchase  of  poultry,  beef, 
and  pork  products  in  school  lunch  program' 
"VVliercas  the  US.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture lias  been  authorised  to  expend  the  sum 
of    $35     million     In     accordance    with     the 
prov'.Tions  of  section  32  of  Public  Law  320  of 
the  74th  Congnts  for  the  purchase  of  foods 
.'\s  authorized  in  section  6  of   the  National 
S.  hool  Lunch  Act;  and 

"V.hereas  the  dei)artrnent  ha.s  seen  flt  to 
wlthh.jld  the  [.pcndijig  of  $15  million  of  tuch 
lund..:  and 

"Wh^-ieas  It  is  the  op. n ion  of  the  North 
Dakota  Lr^'.slative  As5f  mhly  iliat  the  school 
lunch  i)i,..;rani  l.s  lackmg  In  high  protein 
food.''-.  Nj*,  t.herefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Hi, use  of  R''presefitatiies 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  i  the  Senate  con~ 
rurring  thetem).  That  the  aforesaid  ns  mil- 
lion be  put  to  use  Immediately  to  purchase 
hlKh  protein  foods  such  as  stewini?  hens, 
eggs,  and  other  poultry  products,  since  such 
products  are  not  under  any  price  support 
program,  and  when  market  condlfons' are 
buch  that  beef  and  p.)rk  may  be  purchased. 
that  the.se  meats  also  be  regularly  purchased' 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  Thit  Conprew  Increase  appro- 
priations for  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  order  that  this  program  mav  provide 
an  adequate  noonday  m.eal  for  every  schtxil- 
child:  and  be  it  lurther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  North  D.-.kota  congressional 
delegation. 

••Hjaim\r  Nycaard. 

"Speaker  of  the  Hou te. 
"Geraid  L  SrATR. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"C  R  Dahl. 

"Pre:ftdent  of  the  Senate. 
"Vic  Giibrl.-.th. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Wtirks: 

"House  Concurkitnt  Resolution 
•Concurrent    resolution    favoring    the    early 
c<,nstruct:<  n     of     the     proposed     Bowman 
Haley  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  and  urg- 
ing the  C  .rps  of  Enelncers  to  exj^etllte  tiie 
coniplction  of  a  favorable  report   there- )n 
"Whc^e^s    rccurrlncr    floods    on    the    North 
Porlc   of   the   Grand    River   In    Njrth   Dakota 
have   cnu-d    hr^avy   damage   to    agricultural 
lands    and    Itrprnvoments    thereon     and    to 
hvertock  durlrg  the  p.-ist  50  years;   and 

"Whrroas  such  fl  .odwaters  are  vitallv 
needed  f..r  benoficlal  purp,  se..  in  the  affected 
a:ea.  .nnd  should  be  ..tored  and  conserved  lor 
orderly  use  as  and  when  needed:  and 

"Whcrens  the  liciute  rc-^-Jurces  of  the  ba>-'n 
the  uranlferous  ll;rnlte  resources  and  other 
mineral  nnd  fgncuitural  resources  of  the 
North  Fork.  Grand  River  Basin,  and  concur- 
rent and  potential  indu.strlal  Interen  In 
developing  such  resources  Indicates  poten- 
t.al  p(  pulntlon  growth  In  the  basin;  and 

"Whercvs  popul.iilon  studies  made  by  the 
North  Dakota  state  Water  Conservation 
Comml.ssion  and  Omaha  District.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  indicate  that  with  favorable  con- 
dltion,s  the  population  of  the  communities 
of  Bowman,  Scranton.  Gascoyne,  and  Reeder 
N.  Dak.,  could  Increase  from  2.875  persona  la* 
1966  to  15,400  In  2012;  and 

"Whereas  the  Indicated  population  frrowth 
is  concurred   :n  locally  as  being  reasonable 
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and  conservative  In  view  of  the  industrial 
potential  of  the  basin;  and 

"Whereas  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
requirements  of  the  communities  of  Bow- 
man, Scranton,  Gascoyne,  and  Reeder  are 
expected  to  Increase  orogreaslvelv  from  a 
1956  usage  level  of  approximately  250  acre- 
leet  annually  to  2,600  acre-feet  annually  by 
the  year  2012  on  the  basis  of  population 
projections  and  per  capita  usage  of  150  gal- 
U)ns  per  day:  and 

"Whereas  the  ground  water  resources  of 
the  basin  are  subject  to  overdraft  at  present 
rates  of  withdrawal:  and 

"Whereas  geologic  opinion  Indicates  that 
complete  development  of  the  eround  water 
resources  will  not  provide  an  as.sured  water 
supply  of  the  quantity  required  for  future 
municipal  and  industrial  growth:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Hou<e  of  R'-prescntatives 
of  the  State  of  Sort>i  Dakota  ( the  Senate  con- 
curring therein).  That  the  36th  Lrgislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  f.ivors 
the  early  construction  of  the  Bc)wman  Haley 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  for  flood  control, 
domestic,  municipal.  Industrial,  and  arrri- 
cultural  water  rupplles.  power,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  uses,  and  urges 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  expedite  the  de- 
velopment and  completion  of  a  favorable 
benefit-cost  report  thereon  to  the  end  that 
congressional  avproval  therefif  may  be 
foucht  in  the  next  flixjd-control  bill;  and 
be  it  lurther 

"Resolved.  That  conies  hereof  be  mailed  by 
the  secretary  of  .^tate  to  tlie  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  R"pre- 
sent.nf.ves,  thf  chr.lrmBii  of  the  committees 
on  public  work-^.  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the 
Omaha  district  engineer,  and  to  Senators 
William  Langer  and  Milton  R  Younc.  and 
Representatives  Quent  n  Burdick  and  Don 
L  Shokt 

"Hjalhar  C  Nrc\^pn. 

"S'lyeaker  of  the  House 

"Gerald  L   .Stair. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"C  P    Dahl. 
"Prcudenf  of  the  Senate. 

"Vic  Cilbreatii. 

"Secrt  tary  of  the  Senate." 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempor«>  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  concurrent  re.solution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  HAWAII— JOINT 
RESOLUIION  OF  MONTANA  LEG- 
ISLATURE—NOTICE OF  HEARINGS 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  Mon- 
tana i.s  officially  de.si^nated  the  "Treas- 
ure State."  This  is  an  accurate  dei^crip- 
tion.  But  Montana  also  is  truly  a  pio- 
neer State.  Pioneers  historically  believe 
in  freed-^m  nnd  equnlity.     Therefore,  it 

i.s  significant  that  the  first  resolution 
enacted  by  the  Le^irlature  of  the  State 
of  Montana  in  its  current  session  calls 
for  freedom  and  equality  for  the  more 
than  one-half  million  American  citizens 
of  the  American  Territory  of  Hawaii  by 
^irnntine  to  them  stalehood. 

Hearincs  on  the  bill  for  Hawaii  state- 
hood. S.  50.  which  h:as  55  sponsors,  will 
start  in  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  on  Februaix  25.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  hearings.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1.  en- 
acted by  the  36th  session  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana 
on  February  6,  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  1 

Joint  resolution  of  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  Stale  of  Montana  requesting  the  Pres- 
ident and  ConcrcES  of  the  United  States  to 
do  what  niny  be  necessary  to  give  full 
Statehood  to  the  Territory  of  H..wall 

Whereas  the  Leglsla'.ure  of  Montana  is 
aware  of  th.e  unfairness  with  which  the  Ter- 
ritory of  H.iwail  ha.s  been  treated  in  its  ap- 
po  tl  loi  hiaf-hood;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Montana  Is 
aware  of  the  great  coiitributions  tliat  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  has  made  to  the  welfare 
(1?  the  United  Slates,  and  believing  that  bu.a 
coiilrlbutlons  could  be  vastly  accelerated  by 
siateho.jd;  and 

Whereas  the  platforms  of  t>oth  major  po- 
litical parties  have  and  do  advocate  staie- 
ho  xl  f f  r  Hawaii;  and 

V.'hercas  tiie  Prei-idcnt  of  the  United  States 
has  advocated  stalehood  f'lr  Hawaii  in 
fcp;cc:.es.   and   before   his   inauguration:    and 

Whereas  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  people  ol  Hawaii 
are  serioo-^ly  handicapped  by  the  Territorial 
statu.s  that  now  exist:-;  and 

Wnere.is  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
pe  jplc  of  that  Territory  have  now  reached  a 
K'.alemai.c  in  tl.eir  development  th.st  cannot 
be  overcome  until  statehood  Is  granted;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  to  the  future  benelit  of  the 
United  States  c>f  America  to  accelerate  the 
df Asl'.pment  of  the  \aEt  potential  that  is 
Ha'.v.ii; :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rr'i,!vrd.  That  the  Leglilature  of  the  State 
of  M  mtana.  both  house  and  senate  concur- 
ring, do  petition  the  President  and  the  Con- 
ere^.s  cif  tlie  United  States  to  jointly  do  that 
\%hich  IS  nece.^sary  to  Imniedlately  give  full 
s';\teh>od  to  the  Terrltorj-  of  Hawaii;  and  be 
it  further 

Reso'ved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Montana  to  ench  of  tlie  individuals 
a!iri  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
n''ir.'^d  In  the  title  of  this  resolution,  nnd  also 
to  til"  pre«;|ding  officers  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States 

John    J     MacDonald, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Paul  Cannon, 

Prcsidcr.t  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr   COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Bri'c-es)  : 

.^  rei^<2]jjiion  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive.-; of  the  State  of  New  Hamp'-liire;  to  the 
C.'":an.ittee  on  Interstat,?  and  Foreign  Ccm- 
ii.prce  ■ 

"Wliereas  the  U.S.  State  Department 
has  been  primarily  responsible  for  the 
United  Stales  entering  into  a  pact  with  the 
U  .'=:  S  R  ,  providing  for  cultural  exchanges, 
including  the  exchange  of  commercial  mo- 
tion pictures  between  tlie  two  countries  to 
be  shown  in  commercial  theaters;  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  films  may  contain 
clever,  subtle  Red  Russian  propaganda:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Reiolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire General  Court,  go  on  record  as  de- 
nouncing the  showing  of  any  Soviet  film 
which  contains  propaganda  either  directly  or 
hidden:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request 
the  screening  or  selection  board  set  up  by 
said  pact  to  take  cognizance  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  propaganda  and  refuse  to  ac- 
cept any  film  which  may  contain  such  propa- 
ganda: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  our  Representatives  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  ARMY  AND  AIR 
NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  NAVAL 
MILITIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 
YORK  STATE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  series  of  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its 
annual  conference  in  Albany.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolutions 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions w  ere  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services,    and    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Res-^lution  Rel.^ti:cc  to  a  Stl-dt  et  an  Ap- 

PHOPr.UTE  Committee  or  CoNcr.Ess  of  the 

Subject  of  Mi-dical  Care.  Hospitali2atio.v. 

Disability   Retirement,   and   DE^TH    Bene- 

rrrs  for  Memdehs  of  the  National  Guard 

AND  Reserve  Components 

Whereas  under  existing  Federal  law  there 
are  m.iny  cases  of  hardship  and  inequity  in 
rep.ird  to  the  administration  and  award  of 
medical  care,  hospitalization,  disability  re- 
tirement and  death  benefits  for  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  reserve  components; 
and 

Whereas  a  study  by  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  Ccr.greEs  of  this  problem  and  the 
correction  of  inequities  Is  necessary  and 
desirable  and  In  the  public  interest:  and 

Whereas  studies  of  other  matters  of  com- 
parable import  and  com.p'.exity  have  pre- 
viously been  undertaken  by  committees  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
resulting  enactment  of  appropriate  remedial 
legislation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  and  Naval  Militia  Association  of  the 
State  of  Netc  York  in  general  conference  as- 
sernbled  at  Albany.  N.Y..  this  13th  day 
c/  September  1958.  That  the  officers  of  this 
association  request  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  86th  Congress  to 
refer  to  a  standing  committee  of  the  House 
or  to  a  special  committee,  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate,  for  .'^tudy,  report  and  proposal 
of  remedial  legislation,  the  subject  of  medi- 
cal care,  hospitalization,  disability  retire- 
ment, and  death  benefits  for  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  reserve  components  and 
their  dependents:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  officers  of  this  associa- 
tion transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  of  the  military 
departments,  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  and  the  president  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States. 


A  Resolution  Concerning  Senate  Bill  3240 
OF  THE  85th  Congress  To  Amend  the  Re- 
serve OmcERS'  Personnel   Act  of   1954 
Whereas  there  are  several  provisions  of  the 

Reserve  Officers'  Personnel  Act  of  1954  that 

are  seriously  affecting  the  morale,  growth, 
and  potential  combat  capability  of  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  that  these  same  adversary 
restrictive  provisions  will  materially  affect  the 
Army  National  Guard  in  I960:  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  indicated  that  pro- 
posed Department  of  Defense  legislation,  the 
ROPA  omnibus  bill,  will  not  be  submitted 
to  the  86th  Congress  In  sufficient  time  to 
provide  the  Immediate  relief  desired;  and 

Whereas  Senate  Bill  3240  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress   would    have    provided    some    desirable 
relief  by  and  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Person- 
nel Act  of  1954  by  providing  for  the  follow-  * 
Ing: 

1.  United  States  property  and  fiscal  offi- 
cers would  be  retained  until  the  age  of  60. 

2,  Removal  of  the  pusher  clause. 
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3.  Removal  of  the  phrase  on  vacancy 
promotions  oi  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  units  and  mobilization  desig- 
nator positions. 

4.  Retention  In  units  of  all  officers  for  14 
jears  or  to  the  grade  of  major,  whichever 
l3  sooner. 

5.  Retention  In  units  of  professional  type; 
that  Is.  medical  department,  judge  advo- 
cate, chaplains,  etc.,  for  21  years  or  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  whichever  is 
sooner. 

6.  Retention  of  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
P'orce  Reserve  technicians  to  age  60. 

7.  Removal  of  the  phrase  on  appointment 
of  Reserve  officers  to  fill  mobilization  re- 
quirements or  active  duty  positions;  and 

Whereas  Senate  BUI  3240  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, which  contained  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, was  not  passed  by  the  85th  Congress, 
but  will  be  introduced  In  the  86th  Congress 
convening  in  January  of  1959:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  association  rrcommend 
and  support  the  Introduction  and  passage  of 
a  bin  substantially  the  same  as  Senate  Bill 
3240  of  the  85th  Conjrers  in  order  to  secure 
early  approval  of  this  legislation;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  associa- 
tion transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
clialrmen  of  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  tlaa  Congress,  the  Secretaries  cf  Defense 
and  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  of 
tlie  Department  of  the  Air  Furcc.  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  New  York,  the  Chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Guard  Assoclatlan  of 
the  United  States. 


Resolution  Relating  to  the  Extension  ot 
Federal  Laws  Concehning  the  Procure- 
ment OF  Personnel  for  the  Active  Foece.s 

AND  THE  REiERVE  COMPONENTS.  AND  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  Elimination  of  Inequities  in 
Such  Laws  and  Implementing  Regula- 
tions 

Whereas  the  authority  to  draft  persons  for 
a  years  of  active  Pjdcral  service  under  the 
Universal  Military  Tralninrr  and  Service  Act 
will  terminate  on  July  1.  1959;  and 

Whereas  other  legal  prcvi.T.ions  which  au- 
thorize   6   months"      active   duty    for    train- 
ing for  members  of  the  Nntlonai  Guard  and 
Fe<leral  Reserves  will  terminate  on  August  1 
1959:  and 

Whereas  the  requirements  of  national  de- 
fense dictate  that  these  laws  should  be 
extended;    and 

Wh'»rcas  under  existing  laws  and  imple- 
menting regulations,  a  Ready  Reserve  par- 
ticipating obligation  is  imposed  upon  tho-se 
who  have  already  performed  2  years  of  active 
■ervlce  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  while  many  young  men  do  not  per- 
form any  military  duty,  and.  therefore,  the 
burden  of  military  service  is  unfairly  dis- 
tributed and  is  generally  inequitable;  and 

Whereas  such  laws  and  regulations  should 
be  revised  to  eliminate  these  inequities:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  and  Naval  Militia  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  conference  assembled 
at  Albany,  N.Y..  on  the  13th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1958.  That— 

1.  The  authority  to  draft  persons  between 
18  "4  and  26  years  of  age  for  2  years  of  active 
duty  should  be  extended  for  a  further  period 
of  4  years;  I.e.,  untU  July  1,  1963. 

2.  The  obligation  of  prior  service  person- 
nel to  serve  In  Ready  Reserve  units  after 
completing  their  period  of  active  duty  be 
eliminated,  but  that  they  continue  to  have 
a  Standby  Reserve  obligation  under  which 
they  would  be  subject  to  call  Vn  case  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

3.  Authority  be  extended  until  July  1,  1963. 
for  persona  to  enlist  voluntarily  In  the  Na- 


tional Guard  or  Federal  Reserves,  such  per- 
sons to  be  required  to  perform  not  less  than 
3  months'  or  more  than  6  months'  ac- 
tive duty  for  tralrlng;  and  that  such  author- 
ity be  amended  to  apply  to  all  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  26. 

a.  Persons  under  age  18 'i  enlisting  In  a 
unit  of  the  National  Guard  or  Federal  Re- 
serves under  the  above  authority  shall  be 
required  to  participate  as  a  member  of  iuch 
unit  for  a  period  vhlch  shall  not  be  less  tlian 
3  years  following  completion  of  their  active 
duty  for  trainln^;. 

b.  Persons  between  the  ages  of  18' j  and  16 
years  enllEtin;;  In  a  unit  of  the  Natlcr.:;! 
Guard  or  Federal  Reserves  under  the  abo.c 
authority  shall  be  required  to  participate  as 
a  member  of  fuch  unit  for  a  total  of  6  years 
Including  their  active  duty  for  trainlr.g. 

4.  The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  be  amended  to  provide  fox-  tlie 
early  rel.M.e  of  persons  inductid  for  2  years 
of  active  P'ederal  service  who  have  com- 
pleted a  niinimu  n  cf  6  months  of  active 
service.  If  such  pertons  vol  uitccr  to  cnli.-t 
and  !-erve  in  a  unit  of  the  National  Guard 
or  Federal  Reserve  for  a  total  period  of  (J 
years  including  their  period  of  active  service 

5.  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Prc'^idont  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defcn.'ie  p.nd  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, the  chairn  an  of  the  Armed  Services 
C  un.nUf^e.s  of  Co  ir;refs  and  oi  the  MUil.iry 
AlTnirs  Committees  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Mrr.ibcrs  of  C.in-ress  from  K:nv  Y'^r't.  the 
Governor  of  New  "!'ork,  the  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bur.-au  and  the  president  of 
t!ie  National  Gt  ard  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

Whereas  thousands  of  ROTC  graduates, 
after  being  commissioned  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  after  completion  of  either  2  years 
of  active  duty  or  t  months'  active  duty  for 
training,  are  returned  to  inactive  status, 
without  assignment  to  reserve  units,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  serti(  n  VI  (DI)  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Tri.ining  and  Service  Act  aa 
amended,  due  to  lack  of  sullicicnt  vacancies 
w.lhin  Reserve  unl'^;  and 

Whereas  this  res.iilts  in  a  great  waste  of 
training  oflicer  manpower;   and 

Whereas  there  si  ould  be  a  flow  of  these 
officers  conilus  into  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  law  should  be  amended  to  make  this 
por^sible:    Now.   thcicfore,   be   it 

Resolved  by  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  and  Naval  K.'iUtia  Asportation  of  tlio 
State  of  New  York  in  general  con/erencr  as- 
simblcd  at  Albany  NY.,  thus  13th  day  of 
September.  1938.  Tliat  section  VI  (D.I.)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  amended,  be  further  timcnded 
to  provide  that  apiiroprlate  Reserve  units, 
within  the  meanini;  of  such  section,  shall 
Include  the  Army  N.itlonal  Guard  of  a  St.ite, 
Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  the  gov- 
ernor or  other  execi  tlve  authority  of  which 
has  requested  and  approved  the  assignment 
of   such  Reserve  officers:    and   be   It  further 

Resolved.  That  ctples  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Presldimt  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Army,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Membcr« 
of  the  Congress  from  New  York,  the  Chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Guard  Association  of 
the  United  States. 

Relating  to  the  Stiiingth  and  6  Months' 
TaAiNiNG  Quotas  of  the  Armt  National 
Guard  or  thx  UNirn)  States  and  the  New 
Yo»K  Akmt  National  Ouako 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
(Public  Law  85-724)  provldas  that  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  tbe  United  SUtes  shall  be 
maintained  at  400,0fX)  strength  during  the 


fiscal  year   1959,  and  such  act  appropriates 
funds  to  carry  out  such  purpose;  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  such  act,  funds 
should  be  allocated  by  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
maintain  the  paid  drill  strength  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  tlie  United  States  at 
400.000.  Including  not  less  than  56,000  6 
months'  trainees;  and 

Whereas  under  the  existing  International 
sltu.aloTi.  and  the  pre.-sent  millt.u"y  commlt- 
mmts  of  the  United  St.ttes  throughout  the 
woild.  the  strength,  of  the  Army  National 
Guird  of  the  Unifd  States,  as  an  essential 
part  t)f  the  ianipiwcr  of  the  United  States, 
-should  be  stabilized  at  not  less  than  4jO,000; 
and 

Whereas  the  New  York  Army  National 
Guard  should  lie  maintained  and  stabilized 
at  not  ic-s-s  than  27  OJO  strength,  including 
not  less  than  6.000  b  months'  trainees:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  t':e  Army  o'ld  Air  National 
Guard  and  Natal  MtUtia  Association  of  the 
Stiitc  of  N-^w  York  m  general  conference  as- 
scrnbled  at  Albat^y.  NY.,  this  13th  day  of 
Sept'-viber  l'J3S.  Th&l — 

1.  The  paid  driil  strenrth  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  Suites  bo  main- 
tained at  4CX),000,  Including  not  less  than 
So.OOO  6  months'  trainees  during  the  fiscal 
ye.ir  19j9  and  that  the  D.-parlments  of  De- 
fen.'^e  and  or  Army  immediately  Isfue  a  pub- 
lic announcement  to  the  effect  that  the  ap- 
proprlatii  ns  voted  bv  Conpress  for  this  pur- 
I><)5e  will  be  aliocafd  and  used  accordingly. 

2.  The  pa.d  drill  strength  of  the  Army  N.i- 
tlonal Gu.\rd  of  the  United  States  be  stabi- 
lized in  the  future  at  not  ltf,a  than  the 
strength  and  aintnal  number  of  trainees  set 
fortli  abo'.e,  le.  400.000  streti^th.  Including 
not  less  t.han  55,0C'O  6  m  >nths'  trainees. 

3.  Ba.sed  on  a  total  strenk'th  of  400.000  for 
the  Army  .National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  the  New  York  Army  National  Guard 
be  maintained  at  not  le.s.s  tlian  27  COO.  In- 
elufliii(;  not  less  than  6.000  6  months' 
tr.unees. 

4  T!ie  Fe.if'ral  departments  concerned 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  1  i- 
svire  ace ompiishment  of  the  ab.ve  objec- 
tives. 

5.  C'>;nes  of  th:s  res  .lut.on  be  sent  by  the 
oH-rrs  of  this  R.=;sociation  to  the  President 
of  the  Unit'd  States,  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  Army,  the  ch.'».rman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  Confrress.  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Hute  of  New  York,  the  Mem- 
ber.-i  of  C(>m;re-s  from  N,  w  York,  the  Chief 
of  t!ie  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  the 
president  of  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion of  tlie  Ijiiiicd  St.Ttes. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    report:    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr    FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 

on    Foreifjn    Relatitms: 

Mason  Sears,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
alternate  representative  to  the  13th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  N.-1- 
tlons; 

BenJ?mln  Oerlp.  of  Marvland.  to  be  an  al- 
ternate representative  to  the  13th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations- 
and 

Franklin  D.  Murphy,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  US  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange. 


BILLS 


AND     JOINT     RESOLXmONS 
INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
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imous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LANGEH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Yottwg  of  North  Dakota)  : 
S.  1075.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  Meadow  School  District  No.  29, 
Upham.  N.  Dak.,  for  loss  of  revenue  resulting 
from  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  within 
such  school  district  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cLiry. 

By  Mr.  LANQER: 
S.  1078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Bra- 
hos;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
S.  1077.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Frank  Ca 
ruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWAIER: 
S.  1078    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vcrda  Mae 
Jennings;    to    the    Comnr.lttee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    JAVITS  (lor  himself  and  Mr. 

KXTAUVEX)  : 

S  1079.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  represen- 
tation of  Indigent  defendants  In  criminal 
cases  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when   he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1080.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Epaminon- 
ta.3  Lini:  zojioulof ; 

S.  1081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arshalouls 
Elmronlan;   and 

8.  1082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ryzard 
Wolfart  (Richard  Wolfatt);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tlie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmire)  : 

8.  1083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
C^mmlrslon  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  equ.i'.- 
17»  rights  In  the  distribution  of  merchandise 
identified  by  a  trademark,  brand,  or  trade 
name;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(Se«  the  remarks  cf  I£r.  HuMPintET  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlnp  ) 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  1084  A  bill  providing  for  the  reduction 
of  the  congre&sional  reprtfsentatlon  of  States 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  of  Its  Inhabi- 
tants to  vote,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Cotnmlttee  on  the  JudlcUiry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  AIcNamasa  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clakk)  : 

8.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  hired  farm  labor  employed 
by  large  farm  enterprises,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstau.)    (  by  request) : 

8.  1086.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rttsskll  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8.  1087.  A  bin  to  establlBb  a  program  of 
scholarship  aid  to  students  In  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  provide  facilities  assistance  to 
institutions  of  higher  education;  and 

S  1088.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  pay- 
ments to  the  States  to  aaalat  In  oonstruetlng 
schools;  to  the  CommlttM  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

S  1089.  A  bUl  to  provldA  a  SO-percent  credM 
against  the  Federal  Indl'/ldual  income  tax 
lor  amounts  paid  a«  tuition  or  fees  to  cer- 
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tain  public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1090.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
and  cooperation  with  States  In  strengthening 
and  improving  State  and  local  programs  for 
the  diminution,  control,  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquency;  and 

S.  1091.  A  bill  to  provide  school  construc- 
tion assistance  to  the  States;  to  establish  a 
program  of  scholarship  aid  to  students  In 
higher  education;  to  provide  facilities  as- 
elttance  to  institutions  of  higher  education; 
to  provide  a  30  percent  credit  against  the 
FLderal  Individual  income  tax  for  amounts 
paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain  pu'ilic  and 
pr:v.~te  In-rtitutions  of  higher  education;  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  and  cooperation 
with  States  In  stren^^thening  and  improving 
Stale  and  local  programs  for  the  diminution, 
control,  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency; to  establish  a  Youth  Conser\ation 
Corps;  and  for  (Aher  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mit tjc  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(.^e"  the  rcm.irks  of  Mr.  Hui^phrey  when 
h?  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  s'^nurate  her^dins) 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  (for  hlm.self  and 
Mr.  Carlson  )  : 
S  1032.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Ciieney  division,  Wichita  Federal 
reclam:-tion  project.  Kansas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In:jUli.r  Affairs. 

E/    lAr.    KENNEDY    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bvr.D    of    We-^t    Virginia,    Mr.    Ran- 
Doi.ni.  Mr.   Atken,   Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bartlett,    Mr.    Bible.    Mr.    Bridges, 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Cahroll.  Mr.  Cl.ask, 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Engle, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gp.ueninc,  Mr.  Hen- 
wings,  Mr.  HtJMPHRET,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Lancer,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.   McCarthy,   Mr.    Magnttson,   Mr. 
Mansfield,    Mr.    Morse.    Mr.    Moss, 
Mr.    Nexjbercer.    Mr.    Pastore,    Mr. 
Proxmire,    Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Shathers, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S  1093.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind    to  self-expression    through   organL'a- 
tlons  of   the   blind;    to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kenned  '  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
8  1094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbriciit  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KERR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Monronet)  : 
8.  1095.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Canton  project,  Oklahoma,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bridoks)  : 
8.  1096.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

8. 1097.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strlp-mlnlng 
operations  in  the  United  States  and  for  a 
report  to  Congress  of  the  results  of  sucb 
study,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 

8. 1098.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Sbau  Ylnf 
Un,  and  her  children.  Hang  Shan  Liu,  Gee 


Chek  Lin,  Gee  Ming  Lin,  and  Chi  Fong  Lin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nona  Cooper; 
to  the  Committee  on   Finance. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morton  i  : 

8. 1100.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401b  of 
the  act  of  July  14,  1952,  to  permit  applica- 
tions for  moving  costs  resulting  from  mili- 
tary public  works  projects  to  be  filed  either 
1  year  from  the  date  of  acquisition  or  1  year 
following  the  date  of  vacating  the  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1101.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  relocate  certain  facilities  ad- 
versely affected  by  construction  of  the  Bark- 
ley    Dam   project.   Kentucky;    and 

S.  1K2.  A  bill  to  authorize  acquisition  of 
rpr'dcntial    property    adversely    affected    by 
B.;ri:lf  y  D^m  project.  Kentucky;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KE.^TING: 

S.  ll!)3  A  bill  to  amend  section  (9Wa)  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Soe  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  tiie  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S  J.  Res.  50.  Joint     resolution     designating 
November    19.   the   anniversary   of   Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,   as   Dedication   Day;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

6.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prescribing  maximum  qualifications 
for  voters  In  Federal  elections;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS  —  STANDING     COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
Mr.    SCHOEPPEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Bridges,  and  Mr.  Goldwater  )  submitted 

the  following  resolution   (S.  Res.   80), 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  that  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 

Rules  of  the  Senate    (relating  to  standing 

committees)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  parts  10  through  13  in 
subparagraph  (h)  of  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  parts  16  through  19  In 
subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(3)  Inserting  In  paragraph  (1)  after  sub- 
pararaph  (p)  the  foUowliig  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(q)  Ck)mmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  13  Senators,  5  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  4 
who  are  also  members  of  the  CMnmlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  4  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  All  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  insurance  Issued  by  the  Govero- 
naent  on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabUltatlon  and  aduca- 
tlon  of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  dvll 
life."  

8w.  2.  Paragraph  4  of  Kule  XXV  of  th« 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
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and  3p«ee  Sciences"  and  InMrting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  and  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs". 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  Its  ap- 
pointment and  organization  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  tne  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  disposition  should  be 
miide  of  proposed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  thereto- 
fore referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
amd  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  during  the  86th  Congress  which  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULES  XVI  AND 
XXV.  RELATING  TO  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  81).  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

Resolved,  That  rule  XVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  strik- 
ing out  the  heading  thereto  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Amendments  to  Appropriation 
Bills  and  Amendments  Creating  a  Charge  on 
the  Treasury,"  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"8.  No  amendment  to  a  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  received  or  considered  If  it 
authorizes  (A)  expenditures  from  debt  re- 
ceipts, or  the  creation  of  obligations  by  con- 
tract In  advance  of  appropriations,  and  (B) 
la  not  moved  by  direction  of  a  standing  com- 
mitt,ee  of  the  Senate." 

Skc.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  : 

"(b)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  con- 
sist of  27  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred — 

"(1)  All  proposed  legislation,  messages,  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing tx>  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  for 
the  Kupport  of  the  Government;  and 

"(2)  All  proposed  legislation  (other  than 
legislation  within  the  purview  of  paragraph 
(1)  above,  or  relating  to  claims  against  tbe 
United  States)  authorizing  expenditures  from 
debt  receipts,  or  the  creation  of  obligations 
by  contract  in  advance  of  appropriations;  ex- 
cept that  any  proposed  legislation  carrying 
such  authority  which  relates  to  a  substantive 
matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
referred  first  to  such  committee." 


Our  bill  also  provides  that  grants  may 
be  made  to  legal  aid  societies,  bar  asso- 
ciations, and  similar  groups  rendering 
free  legal  service  to  defendants  in  U.S. 
district  courts  who  cannot  afford  to  hire 
counsel. 

Similar  legislation  sponsored  by  my- 
self and  Senators  Kefaxtver  and  Wiley 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  but  no  action 
was  taken  on  it  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Its  purpose  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion and  other  leading  bar  associations 
throughout  the  country. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remsirks  the  resolution  of 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  As- 
sociation, adopted  on  August  20,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Resolution  Conckrving  Fiweral  Pubuc  Ete- 

FENDEB        LECLSLAT.ON,        ADOPTED       BT        THE 

Assembly  or  Delegates  or  the  National 
Legal  Aro  and  Defender  Association  at  Its 
36th   Annual  Coi«t:rence   Held   at  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  August  20  to  22,  1958 
Whereas  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association  In  the   past  has  consist- 
ently favored  public  defender  legislation  for 
the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  has  again  been 
introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:   Now,  therefore.  It  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association  reaffirms  the  associa- 
tion's endorsement  of  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic defender  offices  in  the  U.S.  courts,  and  al- 
ternatively for  the  jjrovlslon  of  counsel  to 
indigent  defendants  through  the  employ- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  the  services 
of  bar  associations,  legal  aid  societies,  de- 
fender organizations,  or  individually  ap- 
pointed and  paid  ati-orneys  in  those  Juris- 
dictions where  such  systems  appear  to  be 
more  desirable  in  Uie  light  of  local  con- 
ditions. 


PUBLIC  DEFENDERS  TO  REPRESENT 
INDIGENT  DEFENDANTS  IN  CRIM- 
INAL COURT  CASES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  I  am  Introducing  today  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Kefauver]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1079)  to  provide  for  the 
representation  of  indigent  defendants  In 
criminal  cases  In  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kefauver  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  bill  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  nationwide  system 
of  public  defenders  to  represent  indigent 
defendants  in  criminal  court  cases. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Although  the  sixth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  states 
that  every  accused  person  is  entitled  to 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense, 
regardless  of  ability  to  pay,  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  ussigning'  lawyers  to 
represent  indigent  defendants  usually 
without  compensation  is  often  haphazard 
and  ineffectual.  Lejjal  authorities  agree 
that  it  does  not  always  result  in  the 
proper  administration  of  justice. 

According  to  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and   Defender   Association,    from    mid- 
1957  through  mid-1958,  more   than  50 
percent  of  all   defendants   in  criminal 
court  cases  in  106  major  cities  were  un- 
able to  afford  legal  counsel.    For  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  indigent  defendants 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  was  reported  to  be 
60  percent  of  the  total;   in  New  York 
City,  over  50  percent;  in  Chicago.  HI. 
55  percent;  and  in  Boston,  Mass.,  75  per- 
cent.    The   association  further  reports 
that  some  type  of  public  defender  sys- 
tem,  supported   by   the   State   or  local 
government,  or  provided   by  voluntary 
groups  like  legal  aid  societies  does  exist 
In  16  States.     However,  in  27  counties 
in  the  United  States  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  about  20  million  there  Is  no 
such  service  available  and  indigent  de- 


fendants must  rely  solely  upon  lawyers 
who  may  be  appointed  by  the  courts. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  system 
Is  apparent  in  the  results  disclosed  by 
one  national  survey  which  estimated  that 
4  out  of  every  10  indigent  defendants 
held  on  criminal  charges  received  no 
legal  assistance  whatsoever.  Of  the  re- 
maining 60  percent  who  did  have  some 
sort  of  aid,  only  about  one-third  received 
an  effective  defense,  it  was  reported. 

Such  studies,  substantiating  testimony 
by  leqal  experts  and  my  own  firsthand 
experience  in  developing  a  public  de- 
fender program  for  youths  under  21 
while  attorney  general  of  New  York 
State,  have  convinced  me  that  Federal 
legislation  is  required,  if  the  scales  of 
justice  are  to  be  kept  in  balance  m  cases 
involving  indigent  defendants.  They 
must  never  be  weighted  against  the  ac- 
cused because  he  is  financially  unable 
to  employ  a  skilled,  experienced  lawyer 
to  defend  him. 

Granted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  prosecute  the  guilty,  but, 
in  practice,  the  district  attorney  or  U.S. 
attorney  is  most  effective  in  presentation 
of  evidence  against  the  p>er5on  charged 
with  a  criminal  offense.  If  the  accused 
person's  constitutional  guarantee  is  to 
have  real  meaning,  then  his  lawyer  must 
be  equally  able  and  willing  to  counter 
with  an  adequate  defense. 

The  proposal  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  that  each  U.S.  district  court  may 
appoint  a  public  defender  to  be  paid  out 
of  Federal  funds,  the  sum  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Judiciary  Conference  of  the 
United  States  based  upon  services  to  be 
performed.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
maximum  salary  of  $16,000  per  annum 
or  an  amount  $2,500  less  than  the  salary 
of  the  U.S.  attorney  in  the  district, 
whichever  is  lower.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  U.S.  attorneys  are  paid  between  $12,- 
500  and  $15,000  annually,  and  the  re- 
mainder receive  between  $18,000  and 
$20,000  per  year.  Whenever  the  court 
decides  that  a  defendant  is  too  poor  to 
hire  counsel,  it  may  assign  the  pubhc 
defender.  However,  the  bill  preserves 
the  court's  present  power  to  appoint 
counsel  other  than  the  public  defender 
and  such  counsel  is  to  be  paid  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  with  daily  compensation 
not  to  exceed  $100. 

There  is  a  key  provision  in  the  bill 
authorizing  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence to  make  grants  to  bar  associations, 
legal  aid  societies  and  similar  groups 
giving  free  legal  services  to  indigent  de- 
fendants with  the  aggregate  amount  of 
any  such  grants  made  annually  to  any 
judicial  district  shall  not  exceed  $30,000. 
There  are  undoubtedly  several  areas  in 
the  country  where  a  small  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  would  enable  legal  aid 
societies  to  expand  materially  the  vol- 
ume of  work  they  now  handle. 

In  New  York  City,  where  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  6  out  of  every  10  persona 
accused  of  criminal  cases  seek  voluntary 
legal  aid,  the  local  legal  aid  society  re- 
ports that  it  assisted  35,123  indigent  de- 
fendants during  1958.  In  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  southern  and  eastern  dia- 
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tricts  which  take  in  New  York  and  11 
neighboring  counties,  the  society  was 
called  upon  to  represent  one  or  more 
defendants  In  almost  70  percent  of  all 
criminal  cases  tried  in  them. 

The  facts  show  that  Indigent  defend- 
ants in  the  courts,  under  the  present 
system,  which  varies  from  district  to 
district,  and  is  generally  based  upon  the 
assignment  of  members  of  the  bar  who 
largely  volunteer  for  the  purpose,  is  not 
working  adequately.  That  fact  Is  rec- 
ognized by  the  local  U.S.  attorneys  and 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  by  the  bar  associations 
of  the  country. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  expierl- 
ence  with  public  defenders,  as  this  sys- 
tem is  in  force  in  many  places,  and,  on 
the  whole,  is  found  to  give  very  large 
benefits  to  the  public. 

Finally,  our  bill  proposes  to  utilize  the 
legal  aid  societies,  bar  associations,  and 
similar  groups,  many  of  which  now 
render  free  legal  service.?  to  defendants 
in  criminal  cases — free  legal  services  for 
which  the  Government  ought  to  pay  a 
reasonable  sum,  because  it  would  attract 
more  lawyers  on  a  more  constant  basis, 
resulting  in  greater  and  more  intensive 
preparation  of  the  cases. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  this  body  last 
year  and  the  support  this  measure  has 
received  from  so  many  distinguished 
legal  authorities  in  the  United  States,  I 
very  much  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  on  this  measure  at  this  session. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  ACT.  TO  EQUALIZE 
RIGHTS  IN  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
CERTAIN  MERCHANDISE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  designed  to  safeguard  our  Nation's 
small-business  men  from  predatory  and 
destructive  price-cutting  tactics.  Co- 
sponsoring  this  measure  with  me  is  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Paoxuntx]. 

A  companion  measure  to  this  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Orxn  Har- 
ris, chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

As  will  be  recalled,  substantially  simi- 
lar fair  trade  bills  were  Introduced  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Harris  on  the  House  side  and 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxicike]  and  myself  for  the  Senate. 
Extensive  public  hearings  on  the  merits 
of  these  bills  were  held  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  C(Hxmiittees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively. Subsequently,  the  House  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
and  Finance  reported  favorably  on  the 
fair  trade  measure  which  Congressman 
Harris  had  introduced.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  legislative  logjam  which 
then  dev^oped  in  the  rusli  for  adjourn- 
ment prevented  any  further  action  from 
being  taken  by  the  House.  On  the  Sen- 
ate side,  too.  the  adjoummmt  stymied 
all  efforts  to  take  fined  action  on  our  fair 
trade  bUL 

In  Introducing  this  bill.  I  am  hopeful 
that  public  attention  will  be  brought  di- 


rectly to  bear  upon  the  grave  competitive 
threat  which  loss-leader  selling  and  re- 
lated pricing  practices  pose  for  small- 
business  men.  It  Is  my  desire  to  see 
stimulated  among  thoughtful  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  a  free  and  open  discus- 
sion of  this  bill,  its  provisions  and  gen- 
eral objectives.  Once  a  full  understand- 
ing is  had  of  the  basic  competitive  prob- 
lems under  attack,  I  am  confident  that  a 
sound  and  constructive  solution,  con- 
sistent with  the  pubUc  interest,  can  be 
found. 

Both  in  principle  and  purpose,  the  pro- 
posed national  fair  trade  bill  corresponds 
closely  to  the  individual  State  fair  trade 
laws.  Each  type  of  legislation  has  as  its 
objective  the  maintenance  of  fair  and 
orderly  pricing  practices  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  trademarked  and  trade-named 
products.  In  each  case,  this  goal  is  to 
be  acMeved  by  means  of  resale  price 
maintenance,  that  Is,  in  the  promotion 
of  fair-trade  competition.  Each  limits 
the  right  of  resale  price  control  to  manu- 
facturers having  a  trademarked  or  trade- 
named  product  in  free  and  open  com- 
petition with  similar  commodities.  Each 
authorizes  private  enforcement  by  in- 
jured parties.  Each  gives  any  qualified 
manufacturer  a  basic  right  to  decide 
freely  for  himself  whether  or  not  he  shall 
adopt  a  system  of  resale  price  mainte- 
nance. Moreover,  each  has  a  common 
Interest  in  protecting  a  manufacturer's 
property  right  in  his  trademark  or  trade 
name  from  injurious  pricmg  practices. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  each  type 
of  law  finds  its  social  and  economic  justi- 
fication in  the  maintenance  of  a  vital 
and  prosperous  small-business  commu- 
nity, free  from  the  threat  of  ruinous 
price  cutting. 

In  commending  this  legislative  pro- 
posal to  the  earnest  consideration  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  reassured  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  sympathetic  treatment  which 
Congress  has  traditionally  accorded  the 
problems  of  small  business.  Through 
the  years.  Congress  has  been  always  will- 
ing to  take  whatever  action  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  small-business  interests. 
Such  efforts  have  been  evidenced  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  legislation  pro- 
hibiting destructive  pricing  practices. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  im- 
portant role  stayed  by  Congress  in  the 
development  of  fair  trade  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  At  that  time,  fair  trade  was 
relatively  Ineffective  because  of  its  in- 
ability to  function  in  interstate  com- 
merce. To  resolve  the  difficulty.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Miller-IVdings  Act. 
Again,  in  1952,  when  fair  trade  competi- 
tion seemed  destroyed  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  the  Schewegmann 
ease.  Congress  proceeded  to  revitalize 
fair  trade  by  passing  the  McGuire  Act.  a 
measure  which  expressly  sanctioned  en- 
forcement of  fair-trade  prices  against 
nonsigning  retailers.  In  addition,  it  may 
be  pointed  out,  almost  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  spoken  publicly  in  support  of 
fair-trade  ccmipetition  and  its  many 
practical  benefits  to  all  segments  kA  our 
economy. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  imlque  Fed- 
eral exemptlve  status  which  Congress 
has  established  for  fair  trade,  the  system 


has  wcxi  acceptance  in  the  marketplaces 
of  the  Nation.  MEinufaettirers.  whole- 
salers, retailers,  and  consumers,  too, 
have  come  to  recognize  the  advantages 
of  fair-trade  competition  and  now  de- 
pend heavily  upon  its  continued  effec- 
tive operation.  Congress  must  carefully 
guard  against  breaking  faith  with  those 
small  businessmen  whose  siirvlval  de- 
pend upon  a  strong  and  vigorous  fair- 
trade  system.  Though  this  responsi- 
bility is  indeed  great,  I  am  fuly  confident 
that  Congress  will  discharge  it  as  suc- 
cessfully as  has  always  been  done  in  the 
past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  one  week  to  afford 
other  Senators  an  opportunity  to  join  as 
cosponsors  of  the  measure,  if  they  so 
desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  biU  (S.  1083)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  equalize  rights  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  merchandise  Identified  by  a 
trademark,  brand,  or  trade  name,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Peoxmire),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PROTECTION    OF    VOTING    RIGHTS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution 
and  ask  that  they  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  meastires, 
taken  singly  or  together,  would  signify 
a  great  stride  toward  the  long-sought 
goal  of  insuring  and  protect^g  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  all  Americans. 

I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  number 
of  civil  rights  measures  introduced  In  Uie 
Senate  thus  far  in  the  86th  Congress. 

There  is  S.  810.  which  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DotrcLASl ;  there  Is  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  distingui^ed  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson]  ,  and  there  is  even  an  ad- 
ministration measure. 

In  fact,  the  sudden  profusion  of  civil 
rights  bills  this  year  is  rather  heartening 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  cariylng  on 
this  fight  for  some  years. 

It  Is  almost  as  If  our  quest  for  equal 
rights  and  protection  for  all  Americans 
had  suddenly  become  respectable. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  every  one 
of  the  provisions  in  the  bills  I  have 
mentioned  would  be  helpful  in  the 
protection  of  civil  rights,  even  though 
one  or  two  may  be  designed  more  for 
public  relations  purposes  than  to  fill  the 
real  need. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  one  area  that 
needs  still  more  attention.  That  Is  in- 
suring the  constitutional  right  of  all 
Americans  to  vote. 

The  preliminary  findings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Commlssioa  have 
pointed  up  the  fact  that  many  thoosands 
of  Americans  i4>parently  are  beJjog  de- 
nied their  right  to  vote. 
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The  measures  I  introduce  today  are  de- 
signed to  put  a  stop  to  this  intolerable 
situation. 

One  is  a  bill  to  Implement  section  2  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
a  section  which  provides  that  any  State 
which  denies  or  abridges  the  rights  of 
any  of  its  citizens  to  vote,  shall  have  its 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reduced  proportionately. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Representation, 
which  would  meet  following  each  elec- 
tion to  determine  whether  violations 
have  occiu-ed. 

Following  the  committee's  report  on 
whether  any  State  should  have  the  num- 
ber of  Representatives  reduced,  Con- 
gress would  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
approve the  committee's  findings. 

The  Joint  resolution  I  introduce  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion setting  forth  maximum  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  Federal  elections. 

These  maximum  qualifications  would 
require  U.S.  citizenship,  1  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  State,  and  attainment  of  the 
age  of  21. 

These  would,  of  course,  not  apply  to 
persons  adjudged  mentally  incompetent 
or  those  deprived  of  civil  rights  because 
of  criminal  conviction. 

However,  the  point  Is  that  stating 
maximum  qualifications  beyond  which 
no  State  could  go  in  Federal  elections, 
would  automatically  put  an  end  to  many 
abuses. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Constitution  per- 
mits each  State  to  set  the  qualifications 
for  electors. 

But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  14th 
amendment  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, the  15th  amendment  which 
makes  illegal  denial  or  abridgement  of 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or 
color,  and  the  19th  amendment,  which 
gave  women  the  right  to  vote. 

These  precedent-setting  amendments 
clearly  establish  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's right  to  set  qualifications  in 
Federal  elections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  and  joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  and  joint  resolution,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McNamara,  were  received, 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
follows: 

S.  1084.  A  bill  providing  for  the  reduction 
of  the  congressional  representation  or  States 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  of  Its  In- 
habitants to  vote,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prescribing  maximum  quali- 
fications for  voters  in  Federal  elections. 


farm  labor  employed  by  large  farm  en- 
terprises, and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  companion  legislation  to  the 
bill  introduced  on  Monday  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kxnnkot], 
which  I  have  sponsored,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  and  to  extend  coverage 
of  that  law. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  ex- 
tend the  protection  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  agricultural  employ- 
ees on  the  larger  farms. 

It  would  not  afft'ct  the  so-called  family 
farm  or  those  with  only  a  few  casual 
employees. 

The  provisions  would  apply  to  farm  en- 
terprises using  more  than  2,244  man- 
days  of  hired  farm  labor  during  a  calen- 
dar year. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  employees.  I 
would  much  prefer  that  they  be  given  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  full  mini- 
mum wage,  either  the  current  $1  an  hour 
or  the  $1.25  proposed  in  the  bill  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

However,  it  is  recognized  that  the  sud- 
den increase  to  $1  or  $1.25  from  the  ex- 
tremely poor  wage  now  being  paid  most 
farm  workers  could  effect  undue  hard- 
ship on  some  employers. 

Therefore,  my  bill  proposes  that  the 
full  minimum  wage  level  be  reached  in  a 
series  of  annual  stages. 

Under  this  plan,  the  minimum  farm 
wage  would  be  75  cents  an  hour  the  first 
year,  85  cents  the  second  year,  $1  the 
third  year,  and  the  statutory  minimum 
wage,  whatever  it  may  then  be,  the 
fourth  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1085)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  hired  farm 
labor  employed  by  large  farm  enter- 
prises, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McNamara  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clark),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FAIR  LABOR 
STANJ)ARDS  ACT,  RELATING  TO 
EXTENSION   OP    COVERAGE 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  hired 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN  MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall  1 , 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

This  bill  is  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  letter  of  transmittal  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1086)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Russell  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL) ,  by  rcqucst,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Russkll  Is 
as  follows: 

Tm  Secbztabt  or  Difeksx, 

Washington,  February  10, 19S9. 
Honorable  Richaiu)  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  U  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installatloxia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  legislative  program 
for  1959.  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  Its  presen- 
tation to  the  Congress.  The  Department  of 
Defense  recommends  that  It  be  enacted. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
additional  military  construction  that  is 
urgently  needed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  this  time,  and  would  provide  addi- 
tional authority  to  cover  deficiencies  In  prior 
construction  authorizations.  The  appropria- 
tion of  money  required  for  construction  la 
provided  for  In  the  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Fiscal  Year  1960. 

This  legislation  consists  of  titles  I,  11.  and 
III,  covering  authorization  required  for  the 
active  forces  of  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force;  title  IV.  covering  gen- 
eral provisions  relating  to  the  foregoing 
titles;  and  title  V.  covering  authorization 
required  for  the  respective  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 

For  the  Active  Forces  this  proposal  would 
authorize  new  construction  totaling  (1.299- 
297,000,  of  which  $231,252,000  Is  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  tl95.284.000  Is  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  $872,761,000  Is 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  This 
proposal  would  also  provide  additional 
monetary  authority  to  correct  deficiencies  In 
authorization  for  projects  authorized  under 
previous  laws  totaling  $4,379,000.  of  which 
$1,186,000  Is  for  the  Army.  $850,000  Is  for 
the  Navy,  and  $2,343,000  Is  for  the  Air  Force. 
Therefore,  the  total  In  this  proposed  legis- 
lation of  new  authorization,  plus  additional 
monetary  authority  for  projects  previously 
authorized,  amounts  to  $1,303,676,000  for  the 
Active  Forces. 

This  proposal  would  also  repeal  as  of  July 
1,  1960,  all  authorizations,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, for  military  construction  for  the 
Active  Forces  that  are  contained  In  laws  en- 
acted prior  to  August  31.  1957.  This  repeal 
wir  continue  In  effect  the  policy  esUbUshed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1956  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  (Public  Law  161.  84th 
Cong.)  of  repealing  long-standing  authority 
that  has  not  been  exercised  by  the  military 
departments.  It  is  believed  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  policy  wUl  result  In  a  con- 
struction program  which  will  reflect  more 
accurately  the  current  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

For  the  Reserve  components  the  proposal 
would  authorize  construction  totaling  $56- 
993,000,  of  which  $20,748,000  is  for  the  Army 
Reserve.  $8,316,000  Is  for  the  Army  National 
Guard,  $8,300,000  Is  for  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserves,  $4,093,000  Is  for  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  and  $15,536,000  U  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  It  would  also  provide  addi- 
tional monetary  authority  to  correct  de- 
ficiencies In  authorization  for  certain  proj- 
ects contained  In  Public  Law  85-fl85  totaling 
$560,000.  of  which  $470,000  Is  for  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  $90,000  Is  for  the  Army 
Reserve.  Therefore,  the  total  of  new  author- 
ization, plus  additional  monetary  authority 
for  projects  previously  authorized,  amounte 
to  $57,553,000  for  the  Reserve  component*. 
This  proposed  legislation  also  provides  for 
the  rescission  of  authorization  contained  la 
Public  Law  85-685  for  certain  Installation* 
which  are  no  longer  required. 

Accordingly,    the    total    authorization   re- 
quested In  this  legislation  for  both  the  Active 
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Forcee  and  the  Reeerre  oomponente  amount* 
to  $1361,229.000. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Nku.  McSuk>t. 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ml.  President,  I 
wish  to  discuss  today  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  expanding  opportunity 
for  our  Nation's  young  people  and  to 
offer  a  program  for  action,  a  youth  op- 
portunity program. 

These  problems — and  the  action  we 
take  to  solve  them — will  have  the  most 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  future  of  our 
country,  both  in  terms  of  our  own  na- 
tional development  and  in  terms  of  the 
long-range  competition  we  must  expect 
in  this  tense  and  divided  world.  These 
problems  deserve  our  most  dedicated 
attention. 

The  problems  and  requirements  of  our 
Nation's  youth  confront  us  with  a  mount- 
ing challenge  and  responsibility  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  shirk.  We  must 
plan  and  act  now  if  the  United  States 
is  to  provide  full  opportunity  for  self- 
development  of  all  our  young  people, 
regardless  of  their  race,  religion,  family 
economic  background,  geographical  resi- 
dence, or  comparative  abilities. 

Our  country  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. But  our  most  precious  resource 
is  our  people— our  loyal,  skilled,  and  in- 
formed citizens.  We  must  provide  ample 
opportunity  for  our  citizens — especially 
our  young  people — to  develop  themselves 
through  education,  recreation,  and  em- 
ployment. Such  self-development  will, 
of  course,  make  our  young  ];>eople  ever 
more  valuable  national  assets  in  this 
increasingly  complex  technological  era 
we  are  in. 

But  furthermore,  when  we  provide  op- 
portunity for  self-development  we  are 
strengthening  the  free.  Independent 
spirit  of  the  individual  citizen,  the  bed- 
rock of  our  democracy. 

Passage  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  last  year  represents  a  grow- 
ing public  awareness — and  an  awareness 
by  Congress — of  the  need  to  expand  op- 
portunity for  our  young  people.  This  act 
is  a  beginning  step  on  the  path  we  must 
follow  if  we  are  to  give  adequate  atten- 
tion and  care  to  our  young  people  In 
their  crucial,  formative  years. 

The  problems  of  our  Nation's  youth 
fall  into  two  major  divisions.  On  one 
hand  we  have  the  academic  problems. 
We  must  provide  adequate  educational 
opportunities.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  nonacademlc  problems — rec- 
reation. Juvenile  delinquency,  rehabili- 
tation, and  the  problems  of  oiu*  young 
people  as  they  enter  the  labor  force. 

In  the  academic  field  we  still  face 
enormous  challenges  in  spite  of  the  prog- 
ress achieved  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Many  qualified,  able 
young  people  are  still  prevented  from 
attending  institutions  of  higher  learning 
because  of  family  or  personal  fiiutncial 
pressures.  E^ven  so,  these  Institutions 
face  enrollment  pressures  simply  because 
of  the  expandlzig  population,  especially 
in  the  lower  age  brackets.  Oiu*  schools 
still  face  serious  classroom  shortages  as 
well  as  shortages  of  qualified  teachers. 


The  nonacaUemie  challenges  to  our 
American  traditions  of  opportunity  are 
equally  obvious.  We  must  provide  re- 
creational facilities  for  youthful  activi- 
ties in  healthy  surroundings.  We  must 
bridge  the  gap  between  high  school  and 
employment  for  those  who  are  not  going 
on  to  further  education.  We  must  ex- 
plore new  methods  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  delinquent  youths  and  we  must  strike 
at  the  roots  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  like  most  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  been  seriously  concerned 
about  these  problems  for  many  years. 
Early  in  the  85th  Congress  I  introduced 
a  comprehensive  youth  opportunity 
program.  Today  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  a  similar,  comprehensive  program 
to  deal  with  these  crucial  problems  which 
loom  so  urgently  on  our  national  agenda. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  the  26th 
District  of  California,  the  Honorable 
James  Roosevelt,  is  introducing  iden- 
tical legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Again  I  solicit  suggestions  and  con- 
structive amendments.  There  is  no 
claim  for  perfection  in  my  youth  oppor- 
tunity program  but  I  believe  these  prob- 
lems of  our  young  p>eople  deserve  the 
active  interest  not  only  of  all  Members 
of  Congress  but  also  the  informed  inter- 
est of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
The  problems  are  pressing.  I  hope  this 
Congress  will  sense  their  urgency. 

■DX7CATION 

Last  year  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  was  passed,  I  think,  largely  be- 
cause many  Members  of  Congress  viewed 
such  legislation  as  an  answer  to  Soviet 
sputniks  and  ICBM's.  I  do  not  want  to 
detract  from  the  contributions  of  this 
act.  although  I  deeply  regret  that  col- 
lege scholarships  and  provisions  to  alle- 
viate our  shortage  of  classrooms  were 
deleted  in  the  final  version.  I  submit, 
however,  that  the  problems  we  face  in 
the  field  of  education  require  our  atten- 
tion regardless  of  Soviet  technical  prog- 
ress. 

The  strength  of  our  democracy  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  education  and 
training  available  to  our  citizens.  If  we 
can  afford  a  defense  budget  of  more  than 
$40  billion  a  year  for  national  security, 
we  certainly  should  be  willing  to  devote 
a  small  fraction  of  this  amount  to  the 
urgent  educational  needs  of  our  young 
people  as  an  equally  imi>ortant  Invest- 
ment In  preserving  and  improving  our 
American  #ay  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  progress  and 
well-being  of  our  American  society  de- 
pends on  our  action  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Our  society  is  now  in  a  period  of 
rapid  change.  We  face  increasing  com- 
plexities and  hazards,  both  technical 
and  moral.  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  bring  educational  opportunities 
to  the  highest  talent  of  each  generation 
to  meet  and  to  master  the  social  and 
scientific  challenges  of  our  time. 

Educators  have  estimated  that  there 
are  at  present  more  than  150,000  young 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
who  rank  in  the  upper  12  percent  of  the 
population's  intellectual  range,  but  who 
cannot  go  to  college  because  they  lack 


the  necessary  means.  The  loan  program 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
with  its  encouragement  for  recipients  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  is  sound, 
but  the  program  merely  scratches  the 
surface  in  providing  assistance  for  quali- 
fied high  school  graduates  who  lack  fi- 
nancial resources. 

It  is  a  great  waste  of  valuable  re- 
sources— human  resources — ^to  let  young 
people  with  outstanding  mental  ability 
be  deprived  of  a  college  education  be- 
cause of  financial  difficulties.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  I  am  proposing  a  col- 
lege scholarship  program  to  raise 
the  standards  of  educational  systems 
throughout  our  country  and  to  promote 
the  future  progress  of  our  entire  Nation. 

Rising  enrollments,  both  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  are  putting 
an  mcreasing  biu'den  on  the  ahility  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  meet  the 
costs  of  education.  My  youth  oppor- 
tunity program  includes  authorization 
for  school  construction  assistance.  It 
also  includes  provisions  for  assistance 
to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  face  expanding  costs  in  accepting 
students  who  receive  Federal  financial 
aid. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  youth  opportu- 
nity program,  a  comprehensive  attempt 
to  meet  basic  educational  needs  is  made 
in  three  separate  bills  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  today.  These  three  bills  are 
entitled  the  "Student  Aid  Act  of  1959," 
the  "School  Construction  Act  of  1959," 
and  the  "Educational  Tax  Credit  Act  of 
1959." 

STUDENT   AID    ACT 

First,  I  turn  to  consideration  of  my 
Student  Aid  Act  which  would  establish 
a  Federal  scholarship  program.  The 
need  for  this  program  is  clear.  A  sur- 
vey by  the  Office  of  Education  indicates 
that  more  than  70,000  qualified  students 
who  requested  financial  aid  from  our 
colleges  and  universities  were  denied 
scholarship  assistance  in  1957-58. 

Under  my  proposal,  at  least  46,000 
young  men  and  women  each  year  will  be 
able  to  enter  these  institutions  of  higher 
learning  with  the  help  of  Federal  schol- 
arships of  varying  amounts. 

Appropriations  would  begin  In  fiscal 
I960  with  $46  million.  They  are  to  in- 
crease by  $46  million  each  year  imtil 
fiscal  1963,  when  appropriations  would 
level  off  at  $184  million  a  year. 

Tlie  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to 
high-school  students  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  for  higher  education,  free, 
of  course,  from  discriminations  for  rea- 
sons of  sex.  creed,  or  race.  Elach  State 
is  to  have  its  quota  of  scholarships  based 
on  a  formula  providing  that  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  scholarships  shcdl  be 
allotted  among  the  States  in  percentages 
equal  to  the  percentage  the  State's  high- 
school  graduates  bear  to  the  national 
total  of  high -school  graduates  for  the 
year.  The  remaining  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  scholarshipe  are  to  be 
allotted  in  the  proportion  that  the  State's 
population  between  19  and  21  bears  to 
the  national  total  population  of  that 
age. 

Any  high-school  graduate  would  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  a  scholarship  and 
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each  student  who  wins  a  certificate  ot 
scholarship  from  his  State  education 
agency  will  automatically  get  an  annual 
$500  merit  scholarship,  regardless  of  his 
financial  need.  Such  merit  awards  for 
outstanding  scholastic  achievement 
will  stimulate  high-school  students  to 
take  courses  qualifying  them  for  en- 
trance to  college  and  will  stimulate  them 
to  do  their  best  to  win  a  scholarship. 
These  merit  awards  will  also  stimulate 
parents  to  encourage  their  children  to 
work  hard  at  the  difUcult  courses. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  most  sig- 
nificant accomplishment  of  these  merit 
scholarships  will  be  their  effect  in  rais- 
ing the  whole  level  of  secondary  educa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Nation's  high  schools  will  compete  among 
themselves  for  the  honor  of  graduating 
Federal  scholarship  winners  and  parents 
will  Insist  that  their  local  schools  pro- 
vide the  courses,  the  teachers,  and  the 
laboratory  equipment  essential  for 
proper  study,  particularly  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  languages. 
Thus,  the  scholarship  program  which  I 
am  proposing  would  become  an  enor- 
mous incentive  to  the  schools,  the  stu- 
dents, and  their  parents  to  upgrade  the 
level  of  academic  achievement  in  the 
high  schools  across  our  Nation. 

The  State  agencies  which  select  the 
recipients  of  scholarship  funds  will  also 
choose  from  the  winners  of  scholarship 
certificates  those  needy  students  who  re- 
quire more  scholarship  assistance  in  ad- 
dition to  the  merit  award.  These  needy 
scholars  could  get  amounts  varying  with 
their  demonstrated  need,  but  there  would 
be  a  limit  of  $1,500  per  recipient  per 
academic  year  for  a  maximum  of  4  years. 
A  scholarship  winner  can  attend  any 
bona  fide  college  or  university  which  ad- 
mits him.  So  long  as  he  continues  in 
good  standing,  his  stipend  will  be  paid 
directly  to  him  in  installments  suited  to 
the  academic  year. 

The  only  further  qualifications  for 
scholarships  are  that  the  recipient  must 
apply  in  accordance  with  State  rules;  he 
must  have  a  recognized  certificate  of 
graduation  from  high  school;  he  must 
not  be  eligible  for  veterans'  educational 
benefits;  and  he  must  not  have  had  any 
Federal  scholarship  under  this  or  any 
other  act  vacated,  except  for  good  cause. 
During  a  time  of  active  hostilities  or 
when  found  by  the  President  to  be  neces- 
sary for  national  defense,  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  stipends  must  go  to  students 
engaging  in  studies  determined  to  be  re- 
lated to  national  defense  or  to  defense- 
supporting  activities. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  consultation 
between  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
various  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Science  Foimdation,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  operate  special  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  so  as  to  assure  full  coordi- 
nation of  the  Federal  scholarship  pro- 
gram with  other  federally  supported 
programs. 

This  act  Is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by 
the  National  Council  on  Student  Aid,  a 
body  of  12  members  representing  organi- 
zational and  professional  Interests. 


However,  the  bill  makes  it  very  clear 
that  there  will  be  no  Federal  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curricu- 
lum or  program  of  Instruction  of  any 
educational  institution.  The  State 
scholarship  commissions  which  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  my  Student  Aid  Act  will 
receive  applications  from  .students;  they 
will  conduct  the  tests  to  select  the  schol- 
arship winners:  they  will  as.sess  the 
financial  need  of  those  qualifying  for 
scholarships,  and  they  will  allot  the 
amount  of  the  stipend  in  each  case. 


FACILITIES  ASSISTANCE 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  institutions  al- 
ready burdened  with  swollen  enrollments 
ouRht  not  to  be  expected  to  handle  addi- 
tionally expanded  student  bodies,  as  a 
result  of  the  new  scholarship  program, 
without  some  consideration  being  Riven 
to  easing  the  pressure  on  existing  facili- 
ties by  assisting  in  their  expansion.  Leg- 
islation ought  not  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  currently  barring  talented  youth 
from  college  attondance  while  ignoring 
the  disproportionately  increased  load 
placed  on  the  educational  institutions  by 
the  increased  attendance.  We  do  not 
solve  our  total  problems  by  solving  a  diffi- 
culty at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  which 
will  create  a  new  one  at  the  other. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  have  tried 
in  the  Student  Aid  Act  of  1959  to  suggest 
a  means  of  compensating  the  institution 
itself  for  its  estimated  costs  of  providing 
education  to  the  new  scholarship  holder 
over  and  above  the  amounts  it  receives 
from  the  student  for  providing  the  edu- 
cation. In  my  bill,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  instructed  to  work  out  a 
formula  with  each  iiLstitution  on  a  cost- 
of-services-rendered  basis,  including  an 
amount  for  instruction,  plant  operation, 
administration,  library  co.sts,  and  any 
other  ::osts  reasonably  allocable  to  pro- 
viding educational  services.  The  student 
himself  would  technically  be  the  carrier 
of  this  grant,  not  to  exceed  $500  per  year 
per  scholarship  student.  The  grant 
would  follow  from  his  choice  of  institu- 
tion and  would  be  payable  to  that  insti- 
tution on  a  basis  worked  out  separately 
between  the  Commissioner  and  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  cost  formula  technique  admittedly 
leaves  some  discretion  In  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioner  who.  Incidentally,  will 
also  be  advised  by  the  National  Council 
established  in  the  bill.  The  formula  fea- 
ture has  nevertheless  seemed  advisable, 
because  it  has  appeared  to  be  desirable 
to  go  beyond  any  simple  cost  of  instruc- 
tion, teaching  salai-y,  flat  grant  or  cus- 
tomary fees  and  charges  basis  for  reim- 
bursement for  institutional  costs.  Past 
experience,  under  the  G.I.  bill  particu- 
larly, has  proved  these  factors  to  be  high- 
ly ambiguous,  unstable  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  frankly  offer  this  proposal  on 
facilities  assistance,  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties involved,  in  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
posal may  be  further  refined  and  im- 
proved. Of  its  fundamental  equity  and 
necessity,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all. 

INCOME    TAX    CREDIT 

Mr.  President,  my  next  proposal,  the 
Educational  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1959,  Is 
designed  to  give  additional  stimulus  to 
education  by  providing  tax  credits  for 


parents  who  are  paying  for  tuition  and 
fees  of  tho.se  attending  our  InstltuUona 
of  higher  learning.  The  costs  of  educa- 
tion are  a  heavy  burden  on  many  low 
and  middle  income  families. 

The  Educational  Tax  Credit  Act  pro- 
vides for  a  30-percent  credit  against  in- 
come tax  for  payments  by  the  taxpayer 
to  educational  institutions  during  the 
taxable  year  for  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
fees  above  the  12th  grade.  A  $450  limit 
is  impo.*:ed  on  this  tax  credit  per  year. 

This  provision,  in  other  words,  would 
permit  any  individual  to  charge  off 
against  his  net  income  tax— not  to  exceed 
$450  in  any  taxable  year — 30  percent  of 
the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  which  that 
individual  may  pay  for  the  education  of 
himself  or  any  other  individual. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  self- 
evident.  Both  as  an  Inducement  for 
higher  education  and  as  a  lelief  measure 
for  the  family  budget,  we  would  be  re- 
moving a  serious  handicap  for  many 
American  family  budgets  by  adopting  this 
bill. 

SCHOOL    CONSTIDCTION 

Mr.  President.  I  now  turn  to  my  school 
construction  proposal.  This  bill,  the 
School  Construction  Act  of  1959.  Is  sim- 
ilar to  bills  I  introduced  in  the  84th  and 
85th  Congresses.  It  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Hou.se  during  the  past  several  years. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  di-stinpuishcd  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Murray)  who  has  labored 
so  long  and  so  well  to  provide  financial 
support  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  .salaries.  I  am  proud  to  Join 
the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  School 
Support  Act  In  this  86th  Congress. 

My  proposal,  intended  to  supplement 
this  important  legislation,  would  provide 
general  authorization  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  to  help  build 
schools  and  additional  classrooms.  En- 
actment of  my  bill  would  put  the  stamp 
of  approval  by  Congress  on  the  principle 
of  Federal  financial  aid  In  this  crucial 
field.  Of  course,  my  bill  will  leave  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  actual  con- 
struction with  the  State  and  local  school 
authorities  who  are  acquainted  with  lo- 
cal needs. 

Also,  my  bill  contains  explicit  prohibi- 
tion against  any  Federal  direction,  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  personnel,  cur- 
riculum or  program  of  any  school  system. 
The  Federal  Government  will  be  a  finan- 
cial partner  with  the  States  and  local 
school  districts  in  constructing  schools 
where   they   aie   most  needed   in  each 
State,  but  the  actual  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  schools  will  be  left  to 
the  State  education  agencies  and  to  the 
local  -school  districts  within  each  State, 
Mr.  President,  con.servative  estimates 
of   the   Office   of   Education   indicate   a 
current  national  shortage  of  more  than 
140.000  classrooms.     In  spite  of  ambi- 
tious local  school  building  programs  In 
the  past  2  years,  there  is.  in  addition  to 
these  pressing  backlog  classroom  needs, 
an  urgent  need  for  additional  classrooms 
just  to  meet  increa.sed  student  enroll- 
ment which  rises  as  our  population  rises. 
Information    collected    by    the    White 
House  Conference  on  Education  Indicat- 
ed that  we  need  50,000  new  classrooms 
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a  year  simply  to  handle  increasing  en- 
rollments. 

These  50,000  new  classrooms  needed 
each  year  we  would  have  to  build  even 
if  we  Ignored  the  unsatisfactory,  over- 
crowded, dangerous  classrooms  we  have 
now. 

In  my  School  Construction  Act,  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  to  be  expended 
is  left  unspecified.  This  amount  would 
be  determined  by  Congress.  The  funds 
would  l)e  distributed  to  the  States  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  persons  5  to  17 
years  of  age  in  each  State.  The  States 
and  local  school  districts  would  be  re- 
quired to  match  the  Federal  funds  dollar 
for  dollar. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  will  not  be  substituted  for 
State  and  local  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  spent  for  school  construction, 
each  State  educational  agency  will  be 
required  to  .submit  a  State  plan  of  opera- 
tion. This  State  plan  would  describe 
the  program  developed  in  each  State 
and  would  provide  for  reports  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  on  how  the 
Federal  funds  have  been  spent. 

The  most  Important  aspect  of  the 
State  plan  required  by  my  bill  would  be 
the  requirement  tha.  each  State  sets 
forth  principles  for  determining  the  rela- 
tive priority  of  school  construction  proj- 
ects, taking  into  account  the  relative 
financial  resources  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts, the  relative  local  efforts  made  to 
meet  school  leeds  out  of  State  and  local 
funds,  and  the  relative  urgency  of  local 
school  facility  needs  in  the  light  of  over- 
crowding and  use  of  unsafe  and  obsolete 
facilities. 

Ten  years  ago.  during  the  81st  Con- 
gress, I  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  School  Construction.  Our 
hearings  even  then  showed  an  urgent 
need  for  action  by  Congress  to  alleviate 
the  classroom  shortage.  Even  then, 
hearings  disclosed  untold  numbers  of 
children  attending  school  In  unsafe  flre- 
traps,  going  to  school  in  shifts  like  fac- 
tory workers — a  sorry  reflection  on  the 
values  of  our  society. 

X  am  proud  to  have  sponsored  Public 
Law  815  of  the  81st  Congress  In  which  we 
provided  financial  aid  for  school  con- 
struction In  federally  Impacted  areas. 
Under  this  law  and  Public  Law  874,  which 
provides  for  aid  in  school  maintenance 
and  operation  In  such  areas,  Congress 
has  appropriated  more  than  $1V^  billion 
for  Federal  aid  to  schools.  Eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  million  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated 
for  school  construction  aid  since  1951 
under  Public  Law  815  and  $748,170,000 
has  been  appropriated  since  that  time 
under  Public  Law  874. 

Last  July,  Independent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee showed  conclusively  that  there 
has  been  no  Federal  control  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  financial  assistance. 
Testimony  also  showed  that  local  citi- 
zens in  school  districts  receiving  Federal 
aid  have  maintained  oi-  increased  their 
own  financial  efforts  for  their  local 
schools. 

Our  State  and  local  governments  still 
need  help.    Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 


expect  leadership  from  the  White  House 
in  such  a  crucial  field  which  affects  the 
education  of  millions  of  schoolchildren. 
Nevertheless,  I  hope  we  in  Congress  will 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  by  acting  soon 
to  provide  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction. 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY 

And  now,  Mr.  President.  I  turn  to  some 
of  the  nonacademic  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation's  young  people. 
No  one  can  concern  himself  with  the 
field  of  youth  opportunity  without  con- 
sidering our  mounting  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

This  problem  is  increasing  at  an  ac- 
celerating tempo.  From  1952  to  1957 
arrests  of  young  people  under  18  years 
of  age  have  increased  2^2  times 
as  fast  as  the  population  growth  in 
the  10-  to  17-year-old  bracket.  Since 
1949  we  have  seen  a  steady  increase  in 
national  delinquency  statistics — a  rise 
that  far  outstrips  the  growth  of  our 
child  population.  Statistics  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  indicate  that  juvenile 
delinquency  cases  increased  by  more  than 
200  percent  between  1948  and  1956  while 
the  child  population  increased  in  the 
same  period  by  only  19  percent.  The  FBI 
Uniform  Crime  Report  for  1957  shows 
that  EKjIice  arrests  of  young  people  under 
18  years  of  age  increased  by  9.8  percent 
over  the  previous  year. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Comjnit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  during 
the  84th  Congress  showed  that  1  out 
of  every  13  children  in  the  Nation  be- 
tween 10  and  17  years  of  age  was  in 
trouble  with  the  law  in  1954  and  the  re- 
port warned  that  the  spiraling  increase 
of  juvenile  delinquency — if  it  continues 
unchecked — will  see  2  million  children  in 
trouble  with  police  by  1960. 

The  first  move,  of  course,  is  to  prevent 
youngsters  from  taking  the  first  mis- 
step. We  should  anticipate  and  prevent. 
The  second  move  is  to  help  youngsters 
out  of  trouble  who  have  gotten  Into  it 
and  to  put  them  on  the  road  to  reha- 
bilitation and  useful  citizenship. 

All  this  is  well  within  the  compass  of 
Federal  legislation  to  check.  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  not  solely  a  blg-clty  prob- 
lem, although,  of  course.  It  Is  more  acute 
in  urban  areas.  The  1957  uniform  crime 
report  shows  arrests  of  Juveniles  in- 
creased more  in  cities  with  populations 
under  25,000  than  in  larger  cities — 16 
percent  as  against  8.1  percent  in  the  big- 
ger cities.  And  a  study  of  520,000  Juve- 
nile court  cases  in  1956  showed  that  24 
percent  were  in  semiurban  areas  and  11 
percent  were  in  rural  areas. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  is  na- 
tional in  scope  and  needs  Federal  as  well 
as  State  and  local  attention. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  reintroduce 
the  Delinquent  Children's  Act,  which 
provides  for  a  highly  enlightened  ap- 
proach to  a  serious  problem  which  con- 
cerns us  all.  As  in  the  earlier  measures 
I  have  mentioned  as  part  of  my  youth 
opportunity  program,  the  broadest  pos- 
sible allowances  are  made  for  local 
direction,  local  autonomy,  and  local 
decision. 

A  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  is  created  in  the  De- 


partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Its  function  is  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  present  programs  for  de- 
creasing the  delinquency  problem,  and 
for  its  control  and  treatment.  The 
Council  is  to  submit  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports  as  it  deems  fit, 
discussing  the  problem,  the  progress 
made  in  attacking  it,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  future.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Council  to  comment  upon  applica- 
tions for  special  projects  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  services  of 
Council  members.  Appropriations  are 
authorized  for  State  and  local  programs. 
These  call  for  $5  million  for  fiscal  1980; 
$6,500,000  for  fi.scal  1961;  and  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1962,  and  for  each  of  the 
following  4  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine. 

The  allotments  to  each  State  are  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  its  child 
population  bears  to  the  total  child  pop- 
ulation of  all  the  States.  Each  State  is 
permitted  a  minimum  allotment  of 
$50,000.  For  the  first  year  that  the  bill 
is  in  force  there  is  authorization  for  the 
appropriation  of  $5  million  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  for  the  training 
of  persormel  in  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  for  developing 
courses  for  such  training. 

Other  financial  provisions  are  made 
that  are  customary  in  legislation  of  this 
nature.  These  seek  to  make  its  admin- 
istration economical,  and  fair  to  all  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
are  aimed  at  fulfilling  the  major  pur- 
poses of  diminishing,  controlling  and 
treating  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  is  thus 
authorized  to  render  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  States,  to  disseminate  re- 
ports and  information,  and  to  give  out 
the  results  of  investigations.  The  Sec- 
retary may  make  pajrments  under  this 
title  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  early 
adoption  of  the  Delinquent  Children's 
Act  and  that  the  Rouse  will  concur  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Cons  rest. 
TOTrm  coNanvATtoN  cobn 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  proposal  I  made 
earlier  in  this  session.  I  consider  my 
pr(H>osal  for  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
S.  812.  an  integral  part  of  this  compre- 
hensive youth  opportunity  program 
which  I  am  sendiiig  to  the  desk  today. 

Clearly  we  could  take  a  gigantic  step 
forward  in  prevention  of  delinquency 
and  in  improving  the  physical  fitness  of 
our  young  people  if  we  provide  healthful, 
useful  outdoor  work  and  educational  op- 
portunities for  150,000  boys  and  young 
men  who  have  too  much  time  on  their 
hands  and  not  enough  employment 
opportunities  available  for  them. 

Many  young  people  who  drop  out  of 
high  school,  and  even  many  high-school 
graduates,  find  it  difficult  to  get  employ- 
ment in  constructive,  satisfying  activi- 
ties. Many  young  men  who  do  not  go 
on  to  college  enter  a  labor  market  which 
is  already  crowded.  In  time  of  recession 
these  young  people  find  even  less  oppor- 
tunity for  employment. 
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I  believe  we  must  once  again  provide 
the  kind  of  opportunity  for  creative  work 
on  the  land  which  many  American  boys 
found  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
in  the  thirties.  Therefore,  I  include  my 
Youth  Conservation  Act  as  a  part  of  the 
youth  opportunity  program  which  I  am 
introducing  today. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  youth  opportunity  program 
is  to  supplement  and  to  help  existing 
public  and  private  agencies  in  the  vital 
job  of  preparing  our  young  citizens  to 
master  the  problems  which  will  face  them 
and  their  children  in  the  years  to  come. 
It  is  ro  exaggeration  to  describe  this 
youth  program  as  a  national  defense  pro- 
gram, for  it  will  make  our  citizens  better 
trained  and  better  prepared  to  live  and 
to  work  in  our  free  society— and  better 
prepared  to  defend  it. 

My  youth  program  is  flexible.  It  is 
adapted  to  our  needs,  to  our  resources, 
and  to  our  capabilities.  I  do  not  want 
one  solution  to  loom  so  large  as  to  blind 
us  to  others,  and,  therefore,  I  am  offering 
a  comprehensive,  balanced  program  to 
help  our  young  people.  It  is  a  simple 
program. 

I  want  to  provide  college  scholarships 
for  our  outstanding  high-school  students. 
I  want  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
get  help  to  meet  the  costs  of  rising  en- 
rollments. 

I  want  to  build  schools  so  our  children 
can  get  a  decent  education  in  decent  sur- 
roundings. 

I  want  to  give  liberal  tax  write-offs  to 
parents  sending  their  children  on  to 
college. 

I  want  to  attack  the  complex  juvenile 
delinquency  problem  by  prevention  and 
rehabilitation. 

I  want  to  provide  healthy,  constructive 
work  for  boys  in  their  late  teens — con- 
servation projects  in  our  national  parks 
and  forests  in  the  great  American  out- 
doors. 

We  have  a  grave  responsibility  to  our 
Nation  to  act  on  these  proposals.  This 
Youth  Opportunity  Prosram  provides 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  an 
opportunity  to  help  in  the  development 
of  our  Nation's  greatest  a.'set — our  young 
people,  to  whom  we  entrust  the  future. 
With  these  measures  we  can  properly 
Utilize  Government  action  for  the  na- 
tional welfare  while  preserving  and 
strengthening  our  basic  principles  of 
personal  initiative  and  private  property. 
I  hope  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
will  accept  the  challenge  and  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
four  bills  I  have  discussed  today,  plus  an 
omnibus  measure  combining  them,  and 
including  my  Youth  Consei-vation  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare: 

S  1087.  A  bin  to  establish  a  program  of 
scholarship  aid  to   students  In  higher  edu- 


cation and  to  provide  facilities  assistance  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education; 

S.  1088.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  pay- 
menta  to  the  States  to  assist  in  constructing 
schools: 

S.  1090.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
and  cooperation  with  States  In  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  State  and  local  program.s 
for  the  diminution,  control,  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency;   and 

S.  1001.  A  bill  to  provide  school  constnic- 
tlon  assistance  to  the  States;  to  establish  a 
program  of  scholarship  aid  to  students  In 
higher  education;  to  provide  facilities  ncslst- 
ance  to  Institutions  of  higher  education;  to 
provide  a  30  percent  credit  against  the  P>c!er- 
al  Individual  Income  t.ix  for  amounts  paid  as 
tui'lon.  or  fc?s  to  certain  public  and  private 
Institutions  of  higher  education;  to  provide 
for  a.sslstance  to  and  cooperation  with  Slates 
In  strengthening  and  Improving  St.-xie  and 
local  program.-;  for  the  dlmlnuth.n,  control, 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency;  to 
establish  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

To  the  Committee  on  Flnai-.ce: 

S.  1089.  A  bill  to  provide  a  30  jK-rcptu  credit 
aijalnst  the  Federal  Individual  Income  tax 
for  amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Instltutlon.s  of  higher 
education. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  Student  Aid  Act  of  1959,  the  School 
Construction  Act  of  1959,  the  Educational 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1959,  and  the  Delin- 
quent Children's  Act  of  1959  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beint<  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S    1087 
A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of  scholarship 
aid  to  students  In  higher  education  and  to 
provide  facilities  assistance  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Rcpresrntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE     I — GE.-VERAL     PROVI.SION.S 

Short  title 
Err   101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Stu- 
dent Aid  Act  of  1959". 

Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 
Sec.  102  Nothln;:?  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  const.'-ued  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment." agency.  ofTicer.  or  employee  of  the 
United  st.ues  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum 
or  program  of  instriiction  of  any  educational 
in;.titutioii  or.  excei>t  as  pnAlded  in  sections 
207.  305.  and  306(d  .  over  Its  administration 
or  personnel. 

AdiniHi.^tration 

Sec.  101.  (a  I  Th.s  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  un- 
der the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
rotary  of  He.Tlth.  Education,  and  Vv'e!f,ire. 
The  C</mmi.^.s:<)ntr  shall,  with  the  approval  fif 
the  Secri't.nry.  make  all  regul.itions  specifi- 
cally authorized  to  be  made  under  this  Act 
and  such  other  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  purposes.  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  delegate  to  any  oHicer  or  employee 
of  the  Omce  of  Education  any  of  his  powers 
and  duties  under  this  Act,  except  the  making 
of  regulations. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and,  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or 
Institution,  In  accordance  with  agrertnents 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 


Payment  for  such  services  and  facilities  shall 
be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  head  of  the  agency  or  Institu- 
tion. 

(c)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  the  N.itlonal  Council, 
make  or  cau.se  to  huve  made  studies,  Investi- 
gations, and  rcpirts  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  student  aid  program  established  by  this 
Act.  and  prescribe  objective  tests  and  other 
me.i.'^uris  of  ability  for  the  selection  of  Indi- 
viduals to  be  awarded  certificates  of  scholar- 
ship. 

(d)  At  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Con^:re8s,  the  Commissioner  shall 
m.;ke  throujjh  the  Secretary  a  full  report  to 
Congress  of  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
Including  his  recommendations  for  tieeded 
revisions. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  the  heads  of  executive  departments  or 
independent  establishments  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  scholarship,  fellowship,  student-loan 
or  facilities  a.sslstance  programs,  with  a  view 
to  the  full  coordination  of  all  specialized 
scholarship,  fellowship,  student -loan,  and 
facilities  as-sistance  prn;;rams  administered 
by  or  under  all  dei)art!nenUs  and  estnblush- 
ments  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
general  programs  established  by  this  Act. 

(f)  When  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssioner  for  the  effective  administration  of 
this  Act.  experts  or  consultants  may  be  em- 
ployed as  provided  in  section  15  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  Ut46  ta  VSC 
55a). 

National  Council  on  Student  Aid 
Sec.   104    (a)    There  Is  hereby   established 
a  National  Council  on  Student  Aid.  consist- 
ing of  the  Cominlsrloner.  as  chairman,  and 
twelve  members  appointed  without  regard  to 
the   clvll-servlce   laws   by    the   Commissioner 
with    the    approval    of    the    Secretary       The 
twelve    appointed    members    shall    be    so    se- 
lected that  the  Council  will  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative  of   the   individual,   orcanlzittlonal, 
and  profes.-lonal  Interests  In  education,  and 
of   the   public      E:\ch   appointed    member  of 
the  Council   shall   hold   ofllce   for  a   term  of 
four    years,    except    that    any    member    ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the    expiration    of    the    term    for    which    his 
predcce.sEor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only    for    the    remainder   of    such    term,    and 
ex(  '.pt  that.  (If  the  members  first  appointed, 
three   sh;'ll   hold   office   for   a    term   of    three 
ye.ir.s.   three   shall    hold    rfrice    for   a    term    of 
two   years,   and   three    shall    hold   r  fflce   for   a 
term  of  one  year,  as  des.cnated  by  the  Com- 
mu-^sloner  at  the  time  of  appointment.    None 
of  .such  twelve  men'b.rs  shall  be  c:iifible  for 
rcai'pointinein  until  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  end  cf  his  preceUit.g  term. 

(bi  The  Council  shall  aUvi.'.e  the  Commls- 
s.oM"r  as  spcclJlcally  Indicate!  In  this  Act 
and  assl;-t  and  ndvi'^e  him  with  respect  to 
other  matters  cl  bas.c  p.iliey  arising' in  the 
iidmlnistration  of  t!il>   Act 

(c)  Pvrsons  appoint,  d  to  the  Council  shall, 
while  serving  on  buslnefs  of  the  Council, 
receive  e<,mpensatlon  at  rales  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  b»it  not  to  exceed  $=.0  per  day, 
and  shall  al.so  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allow'- 
a;:(e  for  ac  tual  and  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  places  of  residence. 

(di  Whenever  the  Council  considers  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  another  agency  of  the  Fed- 
er.il  Government,  the  Secretary  may  invite 
the  head  thereof  to  de.-^ignate  a  representa- 
tive to  be  present  at  such  consideration. 
Administrative  appropriations  authorized 
Sec.  105.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1958.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
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Act,  including  the  administrative  expanses 

of  state  conuniBSlons  on  Federal  scholarEhlps. 

Discrimination  proscribed 

Stc.  106.  The  awarding  of  certificates  of 
scholarship,  and  the  granting  of  scholarship 
stipends  under  this  Act  shall  be  without 
regard  to  sex,  creed,  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  residence. 

Definitions 

Sec.  107.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

la)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Canal  Zoat.  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ua- 
w.'.il.  Puerto  Rlco,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institutiou  in 
any  State  which  ( 1 )  admits  as  regular  Etu- 
dcnta  only  persons  having  a  secondary  edu- 
cation or  Its  recognized  equivalent,  (2)  Is 
legally  authorized  within  its  own  State  to 
provide  a  program  of  higher  education,  (3) 
offers  and  conducts  an  educational  program 
extending  at  least  two  academic  years  beyond 
the  high  school,  and  (4)  either  Is  nonprofit 
and  tax-supported,  or  Is  determined  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  be  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501  (a)  of  such 
Code. 

(c)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(d)  The  term  "Secrctarj'"  means  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Health.    Education,    and    Welfare. 

(e)  The  te^m  "State  commission"  means 
the  ommisrlon  on  Federal  scholarships 
established  In  any  State  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.      i 

(f)  The  term  "National  Council"  means 
the  National  Council  on  Student  Aid  estab- 
lished In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
thU  Act. 

TiTU  n — PRooaAM  or  bchouuishipb 

Appropriations  authorized 

Src.  201  For  the  purpc-c  of  providing 
scholarship  stipends  for  young  persons  of 
demonstrated  ability  aid  nerd,  to  aE.<slst 
them  to  attend  In.'^t.tutl  ins  of  hl;:her  edu- 
cation, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  flfc.l  year  ending  June 
30,  1960.  the  sum  of  »46()0?  (^00;  for  the  fi;?- 
cal  year  ending  June  30  1961,  the  sum  of 
$92,000,000;  for  the  flsca;  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  the  sum  of  $133.000  000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  33,  1963.  the  sum  of 
$184,000,000;  and  tnr  eac  i  fl.-scal  year  there- 
after, the  sum  of  ei84  000  000  or  such  greater 
rum  as  the  Congress  may  hcrcafer  authorize 
to  be  appropriated. 

i4pporfionTnenf     of    func'^    for    scholarship 
stipends  and  determination  of  fields  of  stvdy 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Cotr.mlssloner  shall  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fscal 
year  ending  June  30,  196(i,  estimate  the  total 
sum  from  the  appropriation,  made  for  such 
year  under  the  authorliatlon  In  acctlon  201, 
which  Is  necessary  for  continuing  to  make 
payments  with  respect  to  such  year  to  In- 
dividuals receiving  scholarship  stipends  for 
previous  years.  He  shall.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  ay  him,  apportion 
such  sum  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  agfrregate  amount  paid  In  the  preceding 
year  to  scholars  from  each  State,  his  esti- 
mate of  chanf;e8  in  the  number  of  such 
scholars  from  each  State  who  will  be  eligible 
for  continuing  payments  in  the  year  for 
which  such  apportionment  is  made,  and 
such  other  factors  as  he  may  find  to  be 
relevant. 

(b)  The  remaining  portion  of  such  ap- 
propriation shall  t>e  available  for  such  year 
for  grants  of  new  acholarablp  stipends.  One- 
half  of  such  remaining  portion  ahali  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  on  the  baaU  of 
the  relative  numben  of  students  graduat- 
ing from  high  school  In  such  States  during 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  nationwide 


figures  are  available  through  the  Office  of 
■Education  and  one-half  shall  be  apportioned 
among  them  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  their  total  population  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one.  In- 
clusive, as  determined  by  the  most  recent 
available  estimates  fttrnlshed  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(c)  In  time  of  actual  hostilities  Involving 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
when  found  by  the  Precldent  to  be  necessary 
m  the  interest  of  national  defense,  the  Com- 
missioner Eh.ill  for  each  such  year  designate 
the  percentage,  uniform  for  all  States  but  in 
no  event  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  total 
r.umb^r  of  Echolarshlp  stipends  to  be  paid 
to  £t  ident-^  eng.iglng  In  fields  of  study  which 
are  dfterrnlned.  In  a  manner  prescribed  by 
the  President,  to  be  relr.ted  to  the  national 
defense  or  to  defense-supporting  activities. 

Selection    of    recipients   of  scholarship  cer- 
tificates and  stipends 

Sec.  203.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  compete  In 
any  Kt.ite  for  a  certificate  of  scholarship,  an 
Individual  (1)(A)  must  hold  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  a  school  In  the  State 
providing  secondary  education,  or  (B)  must 
be  determined  by  the  State  commission  for 
the  State  In  which  the  Individual  finished 
his  secondary  education  (or.  In  case  of  an 
individual  who  finished  his  secondary  edu- 
cation abroad,  by  the  State  commission  lor 
the  State  of  which  he  is  a  resident) ,  to  have 
att.Uncd  a  level  of  educational  advancement 
generally  accepted  as  constituting  the  equiv- 
alent of  secondary  school  graduation  In 
the  Stale;  (2)  must  not  be  eligible  lor  edu- 
cation and  training  under  title  II  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  or  title  II  of  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Arslstance  Act  of  1952;  (3)  must 
make  application  for  such  certificate  of 
scholarship  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as 
the  State  commission  for  such  State  may 
estab'  :>h:  and  (4)  must  not  have  had  any 
Federal  scholarship,  previously  granted 
under  th's  or  any  other  law,  terminated  or 
vacated  for  any  reason  (except  health) 
wliich  was  Inconsistent  with  continued 
eligibility  to  compete  for  such  previous 
scholarship. 

(b)  From  among  those  competing  for  cer- 
tificates of  scholarship  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  St  ite  commission  shall.  In  accordance 
with  the  objective  tests  and  other  measures 
of  ability  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  section  103(c),  select  the  Indi- 
viduals who,  on  the  basis  of  their  outstand- 
ing ability  to  do  work  In  higher  education, 
are  to  be  awarded  certificates  of  scholarship 
for  such  year.  From  among  those  selected 
for  certificates  of  scholarship  (Including  In- 
dividuals so  selected  In  prior  years ) ,  It  shall 
also  select  the  Individuals  who.  on  the  basis 
of  their  financial  need  and  demonstrated 
ability,  are  to  be  granted  scholarship  sti- 
pends from  the  State's  apportionment  for 
new  stipends  made  pursuant  to  section  202 
for  such  year,  determine  the  amount  of 
stipend  payable  to  each,  and.  In  the  case 
of  a  schohar  whose  stipend  Is  to  be  charged 
against  a  percentage  quota  established  pur- 
suant to  section  202(c),  designate  the  field 
of  study  for  which  the  stipend  Is  to  be 
granted.  Such  elections  and  determinations 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  general 
principles  and  methods,  including  objective 
meastu-es  for  determining  the  fact  and  de- 
gree of  financial  need  and  the  amount  of 
the  stljjend.  prescribed  in  regulations  made 
by  the  Commissioner  with  the  advice  of  the 
National  Council  and  in  accordance  with 
percentage  quotas.  If  any,  established  pur- 
suant to  section  202(c). 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  certifi- 
cates of  scholarship,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  State's  apportionment  for  new  schol- 
arship stipends  for  a  fiscal  year  and  applica- 
ble quota  (If  any)  established  purstiant  to 
section    202(c)    grant   scholarship    stipends. 


to  individuals  certified  to  him  by  the  State 
commission  of  the  State  as  having  been  se- 
lected for  a  certificate,  or  for  a  certificate 
and  stipend,  as  the  case  may  be,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  State  plan. 
Amount  and  duration  of  scholarship  stipends 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  Council,  shall  pre- 
scribe rcgulatlor^  for  determining  for  each 
academic  year  scholarship  stipend  amounts 
related  to  the  scholar's  financial  need  (ob- 
jectively measured  pursuant  to  regtilatlons 
prescribed  under  section  2C3(b)),  and  for 
each  such  year  shLll  fix  a  maximum  stipend 
amount  not  in  excess  of  $1,500.  The  schoUr- 
Ehlp  stipend  granted  to  any  scholar  under 
this  title  shr.ll,  for  any  academic  year  of 
tha  scholarship  stipend's  duration  (as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  ( b ) ) ,  be  the  amount 
determined  (pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  prescribed  under  section  203 
(b)  with  respect  to  such  scholar  for  such 
year  by  the  State  commission  which  selected 
him  and  shall  be  payable  In  such  Install- 
ments and  at  such  times  as  the  Conunissloner 
shall  prescribe. 

(b)  The  duration  of  a  scholarship  st;pend 
granted  under  this  title  shall  be  a  period 
of  time  not  in  excess  of  four  academic  years 
(as  defined  In  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner) or,  subject  to  such  regulations,  such 
longer  period  as  Is  normally  required  to  com- 
plete the  undergraduate  curriculum  which 
the  recipient  Is  pursuing;  but  In  no  event 
shall  the  duration  extend  beyond  the  com- 
pietion  by  the  recipient  of  the  work  for  his 
first  post-secondary  school  degree.  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  a  scholarship  Etip>end  granted 
under  this  title  shall  entitle  the  scholar  to 
payments  only  while  (1)  the  recipient  is  In 
financial  need  thereof,  as  determined  an- 
nually (pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner prescribed  under  section  203  (b)) 
by  the  State  commission  which  selected  him, 
(2)  the  recipient  devotes  essentially  full 
time  to  educational  work  In  attendance  and 
In  good  standing  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  (except  that  failure  to  be  In  at- 
tendance at  an  Institution  dtulng  the  sum- 
mer months  shall  not  by  Itself  constitute 
a  violation  of  this  requirement)  and,  In  the 
case  of  a  Etlp>cnd  charged  against  a  percentage 
quota  established  pursuant  to  section  202(c) , 
does  so  In  the  field  of  study  to  which  his 
stipend  Is  restricted  except  as  otherwise  per- 
mitted pursuant  to  regulation.  (3)  the  re- 
cipient Is  not  receiving  expenses  of  tuition 
or  other  scholarship  or  fellowship  aid  from 
other  Federal  sources  (other  than  (A)  a 
monetary  allowance  under  a  reserve  officers' 
training  program,  or  (B)  compensation  for 
work  done  for  the  Institution  which  he  Is 
attending  or  any  other  work,  regardless  of 
the  source  of  the  funds  from  which  such 
compensation  Is  paid),  and  (4)  In  the  ca^e 
of  a  stipend  holder  considered  for  a  con- 
tinued payment  under  a  stipend  granted 
for  a  prior  year,  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment is  within  the  limits  of  the  apportion- 
ment for  continuing  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  section  202(a)  to  the  State  from 
which  such  stipend  holder  was  selected. 
Place  of  matriculation 

See.  205.  (a)  An  Individual  granted  a 
scholarship  stipend  under  this  title  may  at- 
tend any  institution  of  higher  education 
which  has  been  determined  as  such  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  206  and  which  admits 
him.  regardless  of  the  SUte  In  which  such 
Institution  Is  located. 

(b)  An  Individual  granted  a  scholarship 
stipend  under  this  title  may  attend  any  In- 
stitution outside  of  the  UrUted  States.  Its 
Territories,  and  possessions  which  admits 
him,  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
such  Institution  Is  substantially  eomparable 
to  an  Institution  of  higher  education  as  de- 
fined In  section  107(b). 
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BeholaraMp  commissions  in  the  States 

Sec.  a06.    (a)    Any  Stat*  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate m  tbe  administration  of  the  scholar- 
ship program  under  this  title  may  do  so  by 
establishing  a  State  commission  on  Federal 
scholarships  broadly  representative  of  edu- 
cational  and   public   Interests   In   the   State 
and  by  submitting  through  such  commission 
a  State  plan,  authorized  under  State  law,  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  which 
Is  approved  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
section.     Such   plan   must    ( 1 )    provide  that 
It   shall   be   administered   by  such   commis- 
sion;   (2)    provide  for  the  determination  of 
the  Institutions  In  the  State  which  are  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  as  defined  In 
section    107(b);     (3)     provide    for    the    de- 
termination,   in    accordance    with    the    pro- 
visions of  section  203,  of  eligibility  to  com- 
pete  for  certificates  of  scholarship,  for   the 
selection,    in    accordance    with    such    pro- 
visions,  of   Individuals    to   be    awarded   cer- 
tificates of  scholarship,  and  of  Individuals  to 
be  granted  new  scholarship  stipends  out  of 
the  State's  apportionment,  for  certification 
of    such    Individuals    to    the    Commissioner, 
and  for  subsequent  certification  of  the  fact 
and  degree  of  the  continued  financial  need 
of,   and  the  amounts  payable  to.  recipients 
of  scholarship  stipends  and  for  charging  of 
stipends    against    any    applicable    quota    es- 
tablished   pursuant    to    section    202(c);     (4) 
provide  that  the  selection  of  individuals  for 
certificates   of    scholarship    and    scholarship 
stipends  under  this  title  shall  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  sex.  creed,  color,  race,  national 
origin,    or    residence;     (5)     provide    for    the 
making  of  such  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such   information,  as   the   Com- 
missioner  shall   from   time   to   time  reason- 
ably  require   for   the   purposes   of   this   Act, 
and  for  compliance  with  such  provisions  as 
the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time  find 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and   verification  of  such   reports;    and 
(6)    indicate  the  official  to  whom  funds  for 
the    administrative    expenses    of    the    State 
commission  are  to  be  paid. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
plan  which  fulfills  the  condition  specified  In 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  does 
not  establish  a  commission  and  submit  and 
have  approved  a  State  plan  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  perform  the  functions  of 
the  State  commission  In  such  State  until 
such  time  as  a  plan  has  been  submitted  by 
such  a  commission  and  is  approved  under 
this  section. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  State  plan  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  if 
the    Commissioner,    after   reasonable    notice 
and    opportunity   for   hearing   to   the   State 
commission   admlnlstferlng  such   plan,   finds 
(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that 
It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection    (a),  or   (2)    that  In   the  admin- 
istration  of   the   plan   there   is   a   failure   to 
comply  substantially  with  such   provisions, 
the    Commissioner   shall    notify   such    State 
commission   that   the   State  will   not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram   under   thU   title  until   he   is   satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.     Until  such   time  he  shall  perform 
the  function*  of   the  State  commission  In 
that  State. 

Payment  of  scholarship  stipends 
Skc.  207.  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  determine  the  amounts  payable  to  re- 
cipients of  scholarship  stipends  under  this 
title,  and  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  amounts  so  determined  and 
the  name  of  each  individual  to  whom  such 
amounU  are  to  be  paid.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treaaury  shaU  thereupon  pay  In  accord- 
ance with  such  certification  by  check  pay- 
able to  such  Individual,  transmitted  through 


an  official  of  the  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  such  individual  Is  attending. 
Such  official  shall  be  selected  by  the  institu- 
tion with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner. 
The  official  thus  selected  shall  transmit  such 
checks  to  the  payee  only  upon  his  determi- 
nation In  each  instance,  and  certification 
thereof  to  the  Commissioner,  that  the  re- 
cipient is  at  the  time  of  such  transmittal 
devoting  essentially  full  time  to  educational 
work  In  attendance  and  In  good  standing  at 
the  institution,  that.  In  the  case  of  a  student 
whose  stipend  Wn:?  charged  against  a  per- 
centage quota  det(?rmlned  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202tc),  he  Is  pursuing  such  studies  In 
accordance  with  his  designated  field  except 
as  otherwise  permitted  pursuant  to  regula- 
tion, and  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
on  the  basis  of  the  recipient's  work  at  that 
Institution,  his  scholarship  stipend  hits  not. 
under  the  provision  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  204(b).  terminated.  If  for  any  rea- 
son such  certification  cannot  be  made  by 
any  such  official  with  respect  to  an  Indi- 
vidual, the  official  s-.hall  return  the  check  or 
checks  Involved  to  tha.  drawer  for  cancel- 
lation. 


Administrative  expcn.ies  of  State 
commissions 

Sec.  208.  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  to  the  official  desig- 
nated in  each  State  to  receive  funds  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  such 
amounts  as  the  Commissioner  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  (Including 
reimbursement  to  the  State  for  expenses 
which  the  Commlfsioner  determines  were 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title).  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall,  uix)n  receiving 
such  certification  and  prior  to  audit  or  set- 
tlement by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
pay  to  such  official  at  the  time  or  times 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  the  amounts  so 
certified. 

TITLE    III COMPENSATION    OF    INSTrTUTIONS    OF 

HIGHER     EDUCATION    FOR    EDUCATIONAL    SERV- 
ICES 

Payments  authorized 
Sec.  301.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
any  institution  of  higher  education  provid- 
ing education  to  an  individual  under  a  schol- 
arship granted  under  the  provisions  of  title 
II  of  this  act  such  amounts  not  In  excess 
of  $500  per  academic  year  as  are  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  necessary  to  reim- 
burse such  Institution  for  the  estimated  costs 
of  services  rendered  In  providing  such  educa- 
tion   to    such    Individual    over    and    above 
amounts  received  from  or  on  behalf  of  such 
individual  for  such  services.     Such  amounts 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  advice  of  the  National  Council.     Costs  of 
services  rendered  In  providing  such  education 
shall    Include    Instruction,    plant    operation 
administration    (Including    not    more    than 
$1.50  a  month  for  administrative  costs  with 
respect    to    such    scholarship),    and    library 
costs   and   any  other  costs   reasonably   allo- 
cable to  providing  educational  services    but 
shall  not  Include  costs  of  services  related  to 
activities  not  creditable  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  a  degree. 

Appropriations  authorized 
Sec.  302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  for    the    paymenU   authorized    in    this 
title. 


S.   1088 

A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  payments  to  th« 
States  to  assist  In  constructing  schoola 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


sHoar  rnxB 
Section.!.  This  Act  may  be  cited  *a  the 
"School  Construction  Act  of  1959". 

roroiNOS    AND    PURPOSK    or   ACT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  in  spite  of 
sustained  and  vigorous  efforts  by  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  provide  classroom* 
needed  for  free  public  education,  the  num- 
ber of  classrooms  now  available  falls  far 
short  of  the  number  needed.  While  the 
Congress  recognizes  that  responsibility  for 
educating  our  children  lies  primarily  with 
the  States  and  local  communities,  the  cur- 
rent shortage  of  classrooms  results  from 
abnormal  conditions  which  have  existed 
throughout  the  United  States  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  and  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation   as   a    whole       Tlic    national    Interest 

C quires  that  the  Federal  Government  Join 
ith  State  and  local  governments  In  solving 
this  pressing  problem.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  provide  for  Federal  payments 
to  State  educational  agencies  to  enable  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  expand 
their  school  construction  programs  to  the  "^ 
extent  necessary  to  provide  school  facilities 
adequate  to  their  needs. 

DEFINmoNS 

Sec  3    For  the   purposes  of   this   Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Comnalssloner"  means  the 
United   States    Commissioner    of   Education. 

(2)  The  terms  "construction"  and  "con- 
structing" mean  the  preparation  of  drawings 
and  specifications  for  school  facilities;  erect- 
ing, building,  acquiring,  altering,  remodel- 
ing, improving,  or  extending  school  facilities; 
and  the  Inspection  and  supervision  of  the 
construction  of  school  facilities. 

(3)  The  term  •'school  facilities"  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities,  and  Initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes;  the 
term  docs  not  Include  (a)  Interests  in  land. 
(b)  off-site  Improvements,  (c)  athletic 
stadia,  (d)  structures  or  facilities  intended 
primarily  for  athletic  exhibitions,  contest*, 
or  games  or  other  events  for  which  admission 
is  to  be  charged  to  the  general  public,  or 
(e)  structures  or  facilities  designed  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  special  activities,  such 
as  single-purpose  auditoriums  or  gymna- 
tlums. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

(5)  The  term  "school  agency"  means  a 
board  of  education  or  other  regularly  con- 
stituted local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  public 
schools  in  a  county,  township.  Independent, 
or  other  school  district  located  within  • 
State;  and  Includes  any  SUte  agency  which 
directly  operates  and  maintains  public 
schools  or  which  has  responsibility  for  the 
provision  of  school  facilities. 

(6)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
statewide  public  educational  agency  charged 
under  SUte  law  with  supervisory  or  other 
control  functions  over  its  system  of  schools 
or.  If  there  is  no  such  agency,  any  statewide 
educational  agency  within  the  State  desig- 
nated by  or  under  State  law,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence thereof  by  the  governor,  to  be  the 
single  State  educational  agency  responsible 
for  developing  and  submitting  a  SUte  plan 
for  approval  under  section  6  and  for  ad- 
ministering the  approval  plan;  In  the  case 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  term  "Sute 
agency"  means  the  governor. 

AUTHORIZATION      OF     APPmOPUATIOHS 

Sbc.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  i960,  and  for  the  five  succeeding  flacal 
years,  such  amounts  as  may  l>e  necessary  to 
make  payments  to  State  agenclee  to  accom- 
plish the  purpKjse  of  this  Act. 
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AUXTTlCBm     TO    STAI 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  From  the  tatml  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  pay- 
ments under  this  Act.  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
b<^ars  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  funds  so 
apjiroprlated  as  the  school -age  population  of 
rhe  S'.ate  bears  to  the  totsl  of  the  school-age 
p~>rulatlons  of  all  the  8tat?«.  As  used  In  this 
:ui.>fectlon.  the  term  "school-age  population" 
me.'ins  that  part  of  the  population  which  la 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both 
inriusive,  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
ir.ost  recent  estimates  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

(b)  After  the  State  plan  has  been  approved 
under  section  6.  payments  out  of  the  State's 
Hllotment  shall  be  made  hi  accordance  with 
becilon  7. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  6  (a)  Any  State  wh:ch  desires  to  ac- 
cept the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner,  through  Its  State  agency, 
a  State  plan  which  shall — 

(1)  designate  the  State  agency  through 
which  the  plan  is  submitted  as  the  sole 
State  agency  responsible  for  administering 
the  plan  throughout  the  8t:»te; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  will  have  authority  to  carry  out 
the  plan  In  conformity  wtt/i  this  Act; 

(3)  set  forth  a  program  under  which  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  Act  will  be 
expended  solely  for  projects,  to  be  approved 
by  the  State  agency,  for  construction  of 
school  facilities  for  tax -supported  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  which  are  under 
public  supervision  and  coritrol; 

(4)  set  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  relative  priority  of  school  facility  con- 
struction projects,  which  shall  take  into 
account  the  relative  financial  resources  of 
the  several  local  school  ageivcles  in  the  State; 
the  relative  efforts  which  have  been  and  are 
being  made  to  meet  their  needs  for  school 
facilities  out  of  State  and  local  funds;  and 
the  relative  urgency  of  their  needs  for  8ch(x>l 
facilities,  determined  according  to  relative 
conditions  of  overcrowding  or  lack  of  facili- 
ties and  relative  extent  to  which  unsafe  and 
obsolete  facilities  are  In  mm; 

(b)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund-aocountlng  procedures  (for  the  State 
agency  and  for  local  school  agencies  under- 
taking approved  projects)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  Act; 

(8)  provide  an  opport\inlty  for  a  hearing 
before  the  State  agency  to  each  local  school 
agency  within  the  State  which  applies  for 
approval  of  a  construction  project  under 
thU  Act; 

(7)  provide  for  the  eistabllshment  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  (or  planning  and 
constructing  school  facllitl';«; 

(8)  provide  that  the  S'.ate  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  Is  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
Act;  and 

(9)  provide  that  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  contrt^ctors  or  subcon- 
tractors on  construction  work  performed  on 
school  facilities  projects  approved  under  the 
plan  shall  be  paid  wages  ut  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.,  sees.  37ea- 
27fla-S),  and  that  every  such  employee  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay 
for  all  hours  worked  In  any  workweek  In 
excess  of  eight  hours  In  any  workday  or 
40  hours  In  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  spedfled  In 
paragraph  (10),  the  authority  and  functions 


set  forth  in  Reorganisation  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FJi.  3176;  64  Stet.  1267),  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U3.C.  376c) . 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  tbe  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  but  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  State  plan  or  modification  thereof  with- 
out first  affording  to  the  State  agency  rea- 
sonable notice  and  oppKWtunity  for  a  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  State  plan  submitted  through  the 
agency  aiid  approved  under  this  section  has 
been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies 
With  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  he  shall  make  no 
further  reservations  under  ecction  7(a)  for 
projects  in  tbe  State,  and  no  further  pay- 
ments for  any  project  designated  by  him  as 
directly  affected  by  such  failure,  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply,  or,  if  compliance  is  im- 
possible, until  the  State  repays  or  arranges 
for  the  repa}-ment  of  Federal  funds  which 
have  been  diverted  or  improperly  expended. 
After  notice  as  provided  in  this  subsection 
to  any  State,  the  Commissioner  may  suspend 
further  reservations  of  funds  under  section 
7<a)  for  projects  in  the  State,  pending  the 
making  of  findings  under  this  subsection. 

PATlCaMTS  TO   STATES 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  to  those  State  agencies  which  ad- 
minister plans  approved  under  section  6 
and  which  furnish  statements  to  the  Com- 
missioner In  accordance  with  this  section. 
Each  such  statement  shall  set  forth  one  or 
more  projects  approved  by  the  State  agency 
under  the  plan,  the  estimated  cost  of  each 
such  project,  and  the  amount  which  the 
State  agency  desires  to  be  paid  for  each 
project  out  of  the  State's  allotment. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  8,  the 
Commissioner  shall  Issue,  to  each  State 
agency  furnishing  a  statement  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a),  a  commitment  re- 
serving, out  of  the  State's  allotment,  for 
each  project  Included  in  the  statement,  the 
amount  requested  by  the  State  agency  for 
that  project.  The  Commissioner  shall 
change  any  amount  so  reserved  upon  re- 
quest of  the  State  agency  and  receipt  of  an 
amended  statement  from  the  State  agency, 
but  only  to  the  extent  the  change  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  the 
amount  reserved  to  the  State  agency, 
through  the  disbursing  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  at  such  times  and 
In  such  Installments  (in  advance  of  the  In- 
curring of  cost  or  otherwise)  as  he  may  de- 
termine. Funds  so  paid  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively to  meet  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  project  for  which  the  amotmt  was 
reserved. 

(c)  If  any  project  for  which  one  or  more 
payments  have  been  made  under  this  section 
is  abandoned,  or  is  not  completed  within  a 
reasonable  period  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner,  the  State  to 
which  such  pa3mients  were  made  shall  repay 
to  the  United  States,  for  deposit  In  the 
Treastiry  of  the  United  States  as  miscella- 
neous receipts,  the  amount  of  such  payments 
or  such  lesser  amounts  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  reasonable. 

ICA-rCHTNC  BT  8TATB5  aND  LOCAL  OOMMUMmiS 

Sec.  8.  The  Commissioner  may  issue  or 
modify  a  commitment  under  section  7  only 
If  the  amount  to  be  reserved  under  the  com- 
mitment, plus  any  amounts  paid  or  to  b« 
paid  under  other  commitments  previously 
Issued  under  this  Act  to  the  same  State 
agency  for  the  same  fiscal  year,  does  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  sum  of  (1)  the  cost 


of  constructing  tbe  project  In  question  and 
(2)  the  total  cost  of  constructing  the  proj- 
ects for  which  such  other  commitmants  hav« 
been  Issued. 


JUUIC'LAL 

Sec.  9.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dlssatlsfled 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  under 
section  6.  such  State  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  district  coiua  for  the  district 
In  which  the  capital  of  the  State  Is  located. 
The  summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
The  Commissioner  shall  forthwith  certify 
and  file  In  the  court  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  record  on  which  he 
based  his  action. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, unless  substantially  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  cotirt,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  prertous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
transcript  and  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  unless  sub- 
stantially contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re\-lew 
by  the  appropriate  United  SUtes  court  of 
appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  provided  In  sections  1291 
and  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

ASSURAJ4CZ       AGAINST      ROKRAL       UfTZaRKKNCX 
IN    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  10.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  di- 
rection, supervision,  or  control  over  the  per- 
sonnel, curriculum,  or  program  of  Instruc- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  system  of  any 
school  agency. 

delegation    OP    rtrNcnoNS 
Sec.  11.  The  Commissioner  may  delegate 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Education  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act  except  the  making  of  regulations. 


S.  1089 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHorr  titlx 

SEcnoMT  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Educational  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1959." 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"bec.  39.  TunioN  and  itzs  pato  bt  iNDivro- 

UALS     to     institutions     QF     HIGHER     XDUCA- 
TION 

"(a)  General  Rttlk. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  Individual,  as  credit  against  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable 
year,  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the 
aggregate  amount  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  by  such  individual  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  as  tuition  or  fees  for  the 
education  of  such  Individual  or  of  any  ot^er 
individual  at  a  level  above  the  12th  grade. 

"(b)    LlSnTATIONS . — 

"  ( 1 )     iNDIvroUAL  RXCEIVZNO  XDXTCATIOH  ICUST 

BB  FTTLL-nvK  BTUULNT. — Amouhts  paid  for 
the  education  of  any  Individual  which  (but 
for  this  paragraph)  would  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  only  If  such  Individual  Is  a 
student  (as  defined  in  section  181(e)  (4 J  for 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  begins. 
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"(2)  AojuaruENT  roi  scholarships  and 
CBXTAiif  AuxtWAMCKS. — In  the  case  of  any  In- 
dividual wbo  for  any  period  receives — 

"(A)  any  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which,  under  section  117,  is  not  includible  in 
gross  Income,  or 

"(B)  any  education  and  training  allow- 
ance under  part  IV  of  title  II  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952, 
any  amount  paid  for  tuition  or  fees  for  such 
period  which  (but  for  this  paragraph)  would 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  aggregate  of  such  tuition  and 
fees  charged  such  individual  for  such  period 
exceeds  the  sum  of  (1)  an  amount  equal  to 
all  the  scholarships  and  fellowship  grants 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  received  by 
such  Individual  for  such  period,  plus  (11)  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  all  the  al- 
lowances described  in  subparagraph  (B)  re- 
ceived by  such  individual  for  such  period. 

"(3)  Maximum  yearly  CBEDrr  wrrn  re- 
spect TO  EDUCATION  OF  ANT  INDIVIDUAL  NOT  TO 

EXCEED  $450. — In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer, 
the  credit  allowed  by  this  section  for  any 
taxable  year,  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  any  individual,   shall   not  exceed  $450. 

"(4)     Credit  NOT  TO  CAUSE  REFUND  OF  TAX. — 

The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  sections 
33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit),  34  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  dividends  received  by  indi- 
viduals), 35  (relating  to  partially  tax-ex- 
empt Interest),  and  37  (relating  to  retire- 
ment income). 

"(c)  Institution  of  Higher  Education 
Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Institution  of  higher  education'  means 
only  an  educational  institution — 

"(1)  which  normally  maintains  a  regular 
faculty  and  curriculum  and  normally  has  a 
regularly  organized  body  of  students  in  at- 
tendance at  the  place  where  its  educational 
activities  are  carried  on; 

"(2)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  12th  grade;  and 

"(3)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  are  deductible  under  section  170." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
IV  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  39.  Tuition  and  fees  paid  by  indi- 
viduals to  Institutions  of  higher  education." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1959. 

S.  1090 
A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance  to  and  co- 
operation with  SUtes  in  strengthening  and 
improving  State  and  local  programs  for 
the  diminution,  control,  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Short   title 

Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
linquent Children's  Act  of  1959." 

Findings  and  policies 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  Juvenile  delinquency,  since  It  Is  a 
social  disability  that  Impedes  the  develop- 
ment of  children  Into  responsible  citizens, 
thereby  diminishes  the  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  the  Nation; 

(2)  Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  steadily 
mounting  problem  of  nationwide  propor- 
tions  in    both   our   urban   and   rural   com- 

— munitles,  the  problem  overreaches  local  and 
^      even    State    boundaries    In    some   of   its    as- 
pect*;  State  and  local  resources,  especially 
In  regard   to  the  availability  of  specialized 
facilities  and  professional  personnel  trained 


to    handle    the    problems   of    delinquency, 
are.  In  most  cases.  Inadequate;    and 

(3)  although  major  factors  In  Juvenile 
delinquency  are  basically  related  to  condi- 
tions In  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the 
community,  and  the  State,  requiring  con- 
certed and  coordinated  action  on  those 
fronts,  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  provide  such  leadership  as  Is  poe- 
slble  In  stimulating  home,  neighborhood, 
community,  and  State  efforts,  and  should 
undertake  such  measures  as  the  neighbor- 
hoods, communities,  local  Institutions,  and 
States  cannot  initiate  or  support  by  them- 
selves. 

(b)  It  shall,  therefore,  be  the  national 
policy  to  provide  such  Federal  leadership 
and  such  funds  as  may  be  required:  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  training  of 
specialized  personnel,  and  to  supplement 
State  and  local  resources  for  this  and  other 
purposes,  and  to  encourage  coordination  and 
planning  among  public  and  voluntary  non- 
profit agencies  Including  schools  whose  pro- 
grams relate  to  the  diminution,  control,  and 
treatment  of  Juventlle  delinquency,  espe- 
cially those  agencies  concerned  with  the 
welfare,  health  (Including  mental  health), 
spiritual  development,  education,  and  recrea- 
tion of  children  and  youth,  and  to  assist  the 
States  In  strengthening,  Improving,  and  en- 
couraging state  and  community  programs 
to  diminish,  control,  and  treat  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, both  as  specialized  programs  and 
as  part  of  general  State,  community,  and 
neighborhood  programs  related  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

title  I — establishment  of  federal  advisory 
council   on    juvenile  delinquency 

Sec  101.  In  order  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  with 
advice  concerning  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion, diminution,  control,  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  to  help  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereoy 
established  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Council").  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  designee,  representing  the  Secretary,  and 
twenty-one  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary without  regard  to  clvll-servlce  laws. 

The     twenty-one     members     so     appointed, 
none  of  whom  shall   be  officers  or  full-time 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  shall 
be  eminent  In  fields  related  to  Juvenile  de- 
linquency   such    as    education,    law.    child 
psychology,  criminology,  penology,  sociology, 
psychiatry,  social  work.  Juvenile  court  work, 
probation  and  parole  services,  spiritual  guid- 
ance, recreation  work,  police  work,  and  com- 
munity organization   work   and   representa- 
tives of  the  public  well  known  for  leadership 
In    programs    concerned    with    Juvenile    de- 
linquency.    In   making   such   appointments, 
the   Secretary  shall   give   due   consideration 
to  recommendations  for  such  appointments 
submitted     to     him     by     private     voluntary 
organizations    and    professional    associations 
Interested  in  and  associated  with  the  above 
fields.   Including,   but  not  limited   to,   such 
organizations  as  the  National  Association  of 
Social    Workers,    the   American    Public    Wel- 
fare Association,  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,   the   Industrial   Areas   Founda- 
tion,   the   National    Association    of   Training 
Schools    and    Juvenile    Agencies,    the    Child 
Welfare     League    of    America,     the    Family 
Service  Association  of  America,  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the 
National  Probation   and  Parole  Association, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  National 
Education    Association,    the    American    As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators,  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and 
the  American  Medical  Association. 


Sec  102.  The  terms  of  each  of  the  twenty- 
one  appointed  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  for  four  years,  except  that  the  first  Coun- 
cil shall  b«  appointed  as  follows:  Seven 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  sixteen 
months,  seven  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  thirty-two  months,  and  seven  member* 
shall  be  appointed  for  four  years.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  is  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

Sec.  103.  The  Council  shall,  among  other 
duties  and  functions,  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Secretary.  The  Council  shall 
make  such  additional  reports,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  Secretary,  as  the  Council  shall 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate,  which  re- 
ports. In  the  discretion  of  the  CounoJl.  shall 
be  of  public  record.  Such  reports  shall  deal 
with  the  status  of  the  problem  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  the  progress  being  made  with 
the  problem,  and  shall  contain  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Council  may  deem  ap- 
propriate with  regard  to  any  matter  covered 
under  this  Act:  Prortded,  That  the  Council's 
annual  reports  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
S?cretary  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Secretary, 
In  transmitting  such  reports,  shall  append 
such  comments,  especially  with  respect  to 
recommendations  contained  therein,  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate:  Provided  further, 
ITiat  such  of  the  Council's  reports  to  the 
Secretary  which  the  Council  decides  shall  be 
of  public  record  shall  be  made  public  by  the 
Secretary,  together  with  such  comment  by 
the  Secretary  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sec  104.  The  Council  Is  authorized  to 
comment  upon  applications  for  special  proj- 
ects submitted  to  the  Secretary  under  title 
IV  ol  this  Act  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  for  grants  under  such  title  any 
such  projects  or  any  projects  proposed  by  the 
Coimcll  which  show  promise  of  making  val- 
uable contributions  of  the  diminution,  con- 
trol, or  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  of  any  member  or  members  of  the 
Council  In  connection  with  matters  relating 
to  this  Act,  for  such  periods,  In  addition  to 
conference  periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

Sec.  105.  Decisions  by  the  Council  in  re- 
gard to  reports  or  in  regard  to  any  other 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction  shall  be  by 
majority  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the 

Council,    except    that    the    Secretary    or    hU 
designee  may  not  vote  except  in  the  case  of 

a  tie. 

Sec.  106.  Appointed  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, while  attending  meetings  of  the  Council 
or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  150  per  diem, 
and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  expenses 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  places  of 
residence. 

Sfc.  107.  The  Council  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man and  a  secretary  who  shall  serve  without 
additional  com{)ensatlon  and  the  Council 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  with  such 
technical,  consultative,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  as  the  Council  shall  require,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

TrrLE     II CRANTS     TO     STATES     TO     fTTRENCTHEN 

AND    IMPROVE    PROGRAMS 

Sec  201.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 

States  to  strengthen  and  Improve  State  and 
local  programs  for  the  diminution,  control, 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960.  the  sum 
of  »5.000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961.  the  sum  of  $7,500,000.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1962,  the  sum  of  |10.- 
000.000.  and  for  each  of  the  following  fotir 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine. 

Sec.    202.  The    sums    appropriated    under 
section   201   shall   be   available  for  making 
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grants  to  States  to  assist  them  to  establish, 
strengthen,  and  improve,  under  approved 
State  plans,  programs  for  the  diminution, 
control,  and  treatment  of  Juvenll*  delin- 
quency by — 

(A)  determining  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  the  State  and  localities  for  the  diminu- 
tion, control,  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquency; 

(B)  developing  a  plan  of  priorities  for 
meeting  such  needs  in  a  coordinated  and 
balanced  manner; 

(C)  coordinating,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
the  execution  of  such  placs; 

(D)  providing  either  dL^ectly  or  through 
entering  Into  contracts  with  private  volun- 
tary organizations  demonstrations  of  im- 
proved services  for  the  lo<atlon.  treatment, 
and  aftercare  of  delinquent;  youth;  and 

(E)  conducting  either  directly  or  through 
entering  into  contracts  with  private  volun- 
tary organizations  research  and  investiga- 
tions for  assessing  the  causes  and  extent  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  programs  for  the  diminution, 
control,  and  treatment  ol  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  for  developing  Improved  methods 
for  the  diminution,  control,  and  treatment 
of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  202  If  he  finds  that  such 
plan — 

(A)  designates  a  State  agency  which  shall, 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  State  or  local  agencies,  carry  out  such 
purposes: 

(B)  shows  that  in  developing  such  plan 
there  has  been  consultation  with  and  among 
representatives  of  State  agencies  concerned 
with  Juvenile  delinquency,  including  to  the 
extent  feasible  the  State  welfare,  education, 
health,  and  labor  departments,  mental  health 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  authorities,  the 
employment  service.  State  and  local  agencies 
responsible  for  services  to,  or  care  of.  de- 
linquent youth,  and  private  voluntary  organ- 
izations engaged  In  or  responsible  for  such 
services  and  persons  representative  of  Juve- 
nile courts  and  probation  and  police  services; 
and  provides  for  the  participation  of  such 
agencies,  representatives,  organizations,  and 
persons  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 202  and  for  coordination  of  public  and 
voluntary  services  within  the  State  dealing 
with  Juvenile  delinquency  In  furtherance  of 
the  national  policy  as  set  forth  In  section  a 
of  this  Act; 

(C)  provides  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State; 

(D)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  advisory  council  to  advise  the  desig- 
nated State  agency  on  the  administration  of 
the  program  under  this  Act;  such  council 
to  be  representative  of  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, professional  associations,  and 
civic  groups  interested  in  the  problems  of 
children  and  youth,  especially  Juvenile  delin- 
quency; 

(E)  provides  for  a  determination  of  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  State  for  strength- 
ening and  improving  its  programs  for  the 
diminution,  control,  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  for  developing  plans  for 
strengthening  and  improving  such  programs, 
and  for  planning  and  Initiating  a  program  of 
training  of  specialized  personnel  for  such 
programs : 

(F)  provides  that  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated to  carry  out  such  plan  shall  make  such 
reports,  in  such  form,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  reasonably  require,  and  shall  comply 
with  such  inx)vlsions  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(G)  provides  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration (including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis  except  that  (A) 


the  Secretary  may,  if  he  determines  that  this 
requirement  is  not  feasible  or  would  unduly 
delay  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  a  State 
plan,  exempt  portions  of  a  State  plan  from 
this  requirement  and  (B)  the  Secretary  shall 
exercise  no  authority  with  respect  to  the 
selection,  tenure  of  office  and  compensation 
of  any  individual  employed  in  accordance 
with  such  methods)  as  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan; 
and 

(H)  makes  a  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  set 
'orth  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  made  avail- 
able in  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States 
under  section  202.  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  an  allotment  of  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  stuns  as  the 
child  population  of  such  State  bears  to  the 
child  population  of  all  States.  The  allot- 
ment to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  a  fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than 
$50,000  shall  be  increased  to  that  amount, 
the  total  of  the  increases  thereby  required 
being  derived  by  proprartlonately  reducing 
the  allotments  to  each  of  the  remaining 
States  under  the  preceding  sentence  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  such  re- 
maining States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  $50,000. 

(b)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  i>ay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to 
its  Federal  share  (as  defined  in  section  507 
(B))  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  202  In  accordance 
with  its  State  plan  approved  under  section 
203:  Provided.  That,  from  each  State's  allot- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1960,  and  June  30,  1961,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  100 
per  centum  of  so  much  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  202 
as  does  not  exceed  $30,000  for  the  two  years 
combined,  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral share  (as  defined  In  section  507(B))  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  202  as  exceeds  $30,000. 

(c)  At  such  time  or  times  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  the  Secretary  determines,  after  re- 
ceiving advice  from  the  States  with  respect 
thereto,  that  the  amounts  (if  any)  to  be 
paid  to  any  State  from  its  Initial  allot- 
ment for  such  year  will  total  less  than  such 
allotment,  the  Secretary  shall  reallot  the 
pcM^lon  of  such  initial  allotment  which  he 
determines  will  not  be  so  paid  to  such  State. 
Such  portion  shall  be  available  to  other 
States  which  the  Secretary  determines  have 
need  In  carrying  out  their  State  plans  for 
amounts  in  excess  of  their  initial  allotment; 
such  reallotment  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
such  State  plans  after  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  child  i>opulation  of  each  such 
State  as  comi>ared  with  such  population  of 
all  such  States.  Any  amount  so  reallotted 
to  a  State  shall  be  deemed  i>art  of  its  allot- 
ment under  section  204  (b) . 

TITLE    m GRANTS    FOR    TRAINING    PERSONNKL 

Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  training  f>er- 
sonnel  employed,  or  prepcuing  for  employ- 
ment, in  programs  for  the  diminution,  con- 
trol, and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960, 

the  svim  of  $5  million  and  for  each  of  the 
following  7  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine. 

Sic.  302.  The  sums  appropriated  imder 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  grants  to 
States  and  to  approved  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  for  paying  the  cost 
of  training  personnel  employed,  or  prepar- 
ing toe  employment,  in  programs  for  the 
diminution,  centred,  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  or  for  the  devel(H>ment  of 
courses  for  such  training.  Including  the 
wtaUlshment  and  maintenance  of  such  fel- 


lowships and  traineeshipe,  with  such  sti- 
pends and  allowances  (including  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses)  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  necessary. 

Sbc.  303.  Payments  under  this  title  may 
be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  and  purchases 
made  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE     IV GRANTS     FOR     SPBCIAL     PROJBCTS 

Sic.  401.  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing or  developing  improved  techniques  and 
practices  for  the  diminution,  control,  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960.  the  sum 
of  $1  million,  and  for  each  of  the  following 
6  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine. 

Sec.  402.  The  sums  appropriated  under 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  grant*  to 
States  and  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  learning  or  research 
for  paying  the  costs  of  special  projects 
carried  out  directly  or  through  contracts 
with  private  voluntary  organizations  which, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  hold 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  strengthening  or  improvement 
of  programs  for  the  diminution,  control,  or 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  SUites 
may  expend  such  sums  as  are  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  either  directly  or 
through  the  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State.  Any  grant  of  funds  under  this  title 
which  will  be  used  for  direct  services  to 
delinquent  children  must  have  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  State  agency  supervising  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  pursuant 
to  tlUe  n  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  403.  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  and  purchases 
made  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TTTLI    V GENERAL    PROVISIOKB 

Sec.  SOI.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall — 

(A)  make  such  studies.  Investigations, 
demonstrations,  and  reports  as  will  promote 
the  strengthening  of  programs  for  the 
diminution,  control,  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency; 

(B)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  States  in  matters  relating  to 
such  programs; 

(C)  disseminate  information  as  to  the 
studies,  investigations,  demonstrations,  and 
reports  referred  to  in  paragraph  (A)  hereof 
and  as  to  other  matters  relating  to  such 
programs;  and 

(D)  until  June  30,  1961.  provide  short- 
term  courses  of  training  and  instruction  in 
technical  matters  relating  to  the  diminu- 
tion, control,  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, including  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  fellowships  and 
traineeshlps,  with  such  stipends  and  allow- 
ances (Including  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses), as  he  may  deem  necessary,  except 
that  no  such  training  or  instruction  (or 
fellowship  or  scholarship)  shall  be  pro- 
vided any  Individual  for  any  one  course  of 
study  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  year. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  regulations  governing  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act. 

Sic.  603.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In 
his  annual  report  a  full  report  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act. 

Sic.  604.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  included  for  each  fiscal  year  in  the  app>ro- 
priatlon  for  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, fmd  Welfare  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  administer  this  Act. 
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•so.  SO0.  Tb«  iiMthod  of  eomputlng  And 
pftjrlnf  *mounU  purfu«nt  to  Motion  304 
•h«n  b«  M  follow! ; 

(A)  Th«  S«cr*tanr  •b«n,  prior  to  th«  Im- 
Kinnlng  of  ••ch  e«l«n(Ur  quftrt«r  or  other 
perlcKl  prMcrlb«d  bj  him,  Mtlmst*  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the 
provlsiona  of  such  Mction  for  euch  period. 
Much  estimate  to  be  baaed  on  auch  records 
of  the  State  body  and  Information  furnished 
by  it.  and  such  other  investigation,  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necesary. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotment  available  therefor,  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  him  for  any  period, 
reduced  or  increased,  as  the  cate  may  be.  by 
any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under  this 
paragraph)  by  which  he  finds  that  his  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  State 
for  any  prior  period  under  such  section  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  Stale  for  such 
prior  period  under  such  section.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
such  Installments  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine. 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  af- 
ter reasonable  notice  and  opix)rtunlty  for 
hearings  to  the  State  body  supervising  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  pursuant 
to  title  II  finds  (1)  that  the  State  plan  or  a 
specified  portion  of  the  State  plan  submitted 
and  approved  under  section  203  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  a 
provLslon  required  by  section  203  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  plan,  or  (2)  that  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan  or  a  specified  portion 
of  the  plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  such  a  provision,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  State  body  that  no 
further  payments  will  be  made  to  the  State 
under  section  204(b)  (or.  In  his  discretion, 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  for  portions  of  the  State  plan  af- 
fected by  such  failure)  until  he  la  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  such  failure. 
Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  the  Secretary  .'h.nll 
make  no  further  payments  to  such  State  un- 
der section  204(b)  (or  shall  limit  payments 
to  portions  of  the  State  plan  In  which  there 
is  :io  such  failure). 

(b)    If   any   .State   Is   dl.ssatisfled    with    the 
S:'rret.;ry-s  action  under  subsection  (a),  such 
State  may  appeal  to  the  United  .'3t.-.tC3  Court 
of    Appeals    for    the    circuit    In    which    such 
State   Is   located.     The  summ'  ns  and   notice 
of  appeal  may  be  served  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States.     The  findings  of  fact   by  the 
Secretary,    unless    substantiallv    contrary    to 
the  weight  nf  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclu- 
sive:   but   the  court,  for   good   cause  shown 
may    remand    the    case    to    the    Secretary    to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact    and    may    modify    his    previous    a-tion 
Such   new  or  modified  findin-s   of  fact  shall 
likewise    be    conclusive    unle.'-s    sul)-,tantlally 
contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evulencc      The 
court   shall    have   Jurisdiction    to   nfflrm    the 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  nskl"    In 
whole  or  In  part.    The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall   be  subject   to  review   bv   the  Supreme 
Court   of   the   United  States  uoon  cortloriri 
or  certification  as  provided  in  title  28   United 
States  Code,  section  1251. 

Sec.  507.     For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(A)  The  term  "State"  Includes  Hawaii 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Puerto  Rico. 

(B)  (1)  The  "Federal  share"  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  that  percentage 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
as  the  per  capita  Income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  continental 
Lnited  States  (excluding  Alask),  except  that 
(A(  the  Federal  share  shall  in  no  case  be 
more  than  662.3  per  centum  or  less  than  331; 
per  centum,  and  (B)  the  Federal  share  for 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Island* 
shall  be  66^3  per  centum- 


(3)  Th«  "r*d«r»l  shArM"  shall  be  promut* 
g»t«<l  by  th«  Secrttary  b«tween  July  1  and 
M«pt«mber  30  of  ouch  odd-numbered  year,  on 
the  basis  of  tbs  average  of  the  per  cuptUi 
Incomes  of  the  8t4ttes  and  of  the  contlnentnl 
United  States  (excluding  Alaska)  for  the 
three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Ct)mmcrce.  Such  pro- 
mulgation shall  be  conclu.sive  fc^r  c\ch  of 
the  two  fiscal  years  In  the  period  bei;lnnlng 
July   1   next  succci'ding  such   prnnuilgatlon. 

(C)  The  term  "clnld  population*  means 
the  population  under  the  a^e  of  twenty- me 
yc::rs.  ;iiul  the  •jvjpuli:  ttr  n"  and  "child  pnou- 
lation"  of  t.'ie  several  t:t.ites  .sli  \!l  be  derVr- 
mlned  on  the  b.isl;;  of  the  1. it  est  figures 
furnLshed  by   the  Dr-prirtinn tu   of  Commt-rce. 

(Dt  The  term  "proiiram.-i  for  the  diminu- 
tion, cont.-ol,  and  tre:itment  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency" slnill  In:  hide  progr.ims  for  the 
control  and  treatment  of  dehiuiucnt  youth 
up   to   the  age  of   twenty-one   years 

Sec.  503.  N jt  later  than  January  1,  1965. 
the  Secretary  fhall  trin^tnit  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  tranpmis.slon  to  tlie  C  .iigrer.s  a  re- 
port of  ttic  pxp?r!ei:'-e  had  by  Federal,  .'^tate. 
and  local  agencies  in  the  admini.sfratioii  of 
Of  this  Act,  topcthrr  with  his  recoinmeiid.i- 
tlons  and  the  recommendaions  of  the  Coun- 
cil as  to  the  expiration,  continuance,  or 
revision  of  the  Act. 


PROTECTION  OF  RIGHTS  OF  THE 

BLIND 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Scnalois  Bvrd  of 
West  VuRinia,  Ra\dolf>h.  Aiken,  Allott. 
Bartlett,  Bini.E.  Er.iDOEs.  Cannon.  Car- 
roll. Clark.  CoorER,  Doigla.s,  Encle. 
Green,  Grttening.  Hennincs.  Humphrey, 
Jackson.  Kefauver.  Lancer.  Long.  Mc- 
Carthy. Magnuson,  MANsriEin,  Mor.st. 
Moss.  NcuDERcrR,  Pastore.  Proxmire! 
Scott.  Smathers.  and  Yarborough.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  protect  the  ri^^ht  of  blind 
persons  to  or^-,ani^e.  to  c.xprc-s  them- 
selves freely  en  matters  afloctin','  them, 
and  to  b-  considered  in  connction  with 
programs  ainif^d  at  solving  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  bill  contains  two  sections: 
Section  1  diiecl:.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  the  extent  practical,  to  con- 
sult with  blinded  pontons  in  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  proTiams  for  the 
blind  and  to  encourage  SLite  agencies 
to  do  likewise. 

The  second  .--ection  bars  any  ofTicer  or 
agency  usinp  Federal  funds  from  exert- 
ini^  any  influence  en  blinded  pci-.H'ns  with 
respect  to  their  joining  or^uinizalions  of 
the  blind. 

Orc-ranizations  of  blind  persons  exi~t 
today  in  many  cities  and  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Some  of  these 
organizations  are  community  groups, 
some  are  alumni  groups,  some  are  trade 
and  profcs-^ional  groups,  some  are  asso- 
ciations of  vending-stand  operators, 
some  are  organizations  of  work.'hop  em- 
ployees. These  organizations  have,  in 
turn,  formed  statewide  associations. 
Forty-five  statewide  associations  of  the 
blind  are  now  federated  into  a  nation- 
wide organization. 

Organizations  of  this  kind  have  been 
formed  by  the  blind  to  advance  their 
welfare  and  common  Interests.  These 
organizations  provide  our  blind  citizens 
with  the  opportunity  for  collective  s'^lf- 
expression.     Their    members    are    thus 


nble  to  expre-n  their  vlewi  on  the  pro* 
uram«  that  our  national  Ooverruncnt 
and  our  hUite  uovernmentA  are  adopt- 
ing for  their  aid  and  rehabilitation.  It 
is  Import.mt  that  these  views  be  heard 
and  con.sidcicd. 

'llic  bill  does  not  prolilblt  other  per- 
sons and  or'-ani/ations  of  either  blinded 
or  :.t.'hted  individuals  from  exercising 
thvir  ri;;ht  to  be  heard  m  these  matters. 
'Ih.e  mnny  dilH^ult  and  important  prob- 
lems in  this  field  need  all  the  wi?dom 
that  cm  be  :nn:ie  available  if  they  are 
to  b?  sn'.ved.  The  Lill  docs,  however,  es- 
ta'')li  h  Dir  rif h.  of  the  bl:nd  to  be  heaid. 
Unfo:  lunately.  there  have  been  m- 
st.inji.s  in  which  attachment  to  a  par- 
ticular pii  iosophy  of  aid  to  the  blind 
has  uniustly  di.'^^criminated  a-'ainst 
bl.nded  persons  rr  their  oruanizations. 

l"nis    bill    wculd    prohibit    such    c".s- 
crimin;;tion. 

I  .should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
bill  doc.j  not  involve  a  crilicsm  of  the 
many  or  'anizations  for  the  blind  wh( 
have  over  the  years  done  .such  excellent 
work.     Nor  is  it  a  criticism  of  the  many 
Stale  agencies,   like   the   Massachusetts 
a-  ency   for  the   blind,   that   have  been 
a  ...dious    in    seeking     the    advice    of 
blinded  pei-  ons  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  welfare  programs  for  the 
blind.      On     the    whjle,     workers    and 
agencies    for   the    blind   have   done   an 
excellent    job.      This    bill    is    designed 
simply  to  prevent  the  thoughtless,  need- 
less, and  unjust  rejection  of  the  views 
of    the    blind    and    their   organizations 
when  policies  vitally  affecting  them  are 
formulated.     It    will    result.    I    am    con- 
fident, in  better  programs  for  the  blind 
and  a  greater  st-n-se  of  participation  by 
those  whom  these  progiams  are  designed 
to  serve. 

The  PRE-IDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

will  be   recc.v  d   ar.d  appropriately   re- 
ferred. 

'I  he  bill  <S.  1093 »  to  prctect  the  i-ight 
of  the  blind  to  ;  elf-expussion  through 
organi/ations  of  the  blind,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kennidy  <for  1  im.<:elf  and  other 
Pen;itor  ».  \va  ,  received,  re;  d  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  rcfc!  red  to  the  Committee 
c.n  Laijor  and  Pubhc  Welfare. 


INCr^EA-^ED  FT:NDS  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  FUND  AxND 
INTEP.NATIONAL  BANK  FO^^.  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION' AND  DEVrLOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  FUIERTC-HT.  Mr.  Pre.Md-n*.  by 
i-equest,  I  imiodute  fnr  approprint-  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Brctton 
Woods  Agreement  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  increaoing  the  sub  criptions  of  the 
United  Slates  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. The  proposed  legislation  v.ould 
give  elfect  to  the  me-.-agc  to  Congress 
from  the  President  cf  the  United  States 
urging  prompt  action  to  authorize  the 
mcrcascd  subscriptions. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  objectives  of  this  bill 
I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Bank  and 
Fund  member  countries  at  New  Delhi 
where  these  issues  were  explored,  and  I 
understand  their  importance  with  regard 
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to  U.8.  iMderfhip  and  the  itrength  and 
•ecurlty  of  the  free  world. 

NevertheleM,  on  principle,  I  reserve 
my  position  on  this  bill,  a«  well  a«  on 
any  suggested  changes  in  it.  when  the 
matter  Is  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Very  considerable  amoimts  of  money 
are  involved  in  this  legislation,  even 
though  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  total  subscriptions  would  take  the 
form  of  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury. 
The  bill,  therefore,  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  American  business  com- 
munity and  to  the  public  in  general.  Too 
often  the  interested  executive  agency  is 
largely  left  on  its  own  to  justify  needed 
leeislation.  In  this  case,  the  advantages 
will  be  extensive,  and  I  hope  that  inter- 
ested parties  will  make  their  views  known 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  anticipated 
that  hearings  will  be  scheduled  at  an 
early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
together  with  the  message  from  the 
Pre.sidcnt  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  oblection.  the  bill 
and  message  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S  1094  >  to  amend  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pulbricht.  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrjyresentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as!,embled.  That  the 
Brctton  Woods  Agreements  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

'Sec.  16.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Fund  is  authorized  to  rcque:  t  and  con- 
sent to  an  increase  of  $1,375,000,000  in  the 
quota  of  the  tJnited  States  under  article  III, 
section  2.  of  the  Articles  of  Atrrecment  of 
the  Fund,  as  projxised  In  the  Rr^olutlon  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund  dated 
February  2.  1959. 

•■(b(  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bnnk  is  authorized  (1)  to  vote  for  Increases 
In  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  under  article 
II.  section  2.  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Bank,  as  recommended  in  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank 
diited  February  2,  1959.  and  (2)  If  such  in- 
creases become  eJIectlve,  to  subscribe  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  31.750  additional 
Ehrires  of  stock  under  article  II.  section  3.  of 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank." 

Src  2  Section  7(b)  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  i950. 000,000".  and  by  striking  out  "not 
to  exceed  •4,125,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary". 

The  message  from  the  President,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Fulbricht,  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of 
1945  Congress  authorized  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  in  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

This  act  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  made  It 
possible  to  bring  these  two  great  interna- 
tional Institutions  Into  being  and  to  launch 
a  major  effort  among  the  nations  of  the  free 


world  a«»\gne<i  to  Mtsbllsh  sn  eff«ctive  and 
continuing  «yslem  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  fields  of  monetary  and  exchange 
policy  and  economic  development, 

BInce  their  foundation  12  years  ago,  the 
United  Btates  has  given  vigorous  support  to 
the  Bank  and  the  Fund. 

The  two  institutions  have  been  outstand- 
ingly succeestul. 

The  Bank  has  assisted  on  an  increasing 
scale  the  economic  growth  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  through  well -conceived  and 
tntellicrently  executed  developed  projects. 
The  Fund,  through  the  provi.<:ion  of  wIfc 
counsel  and  timely  financlrU  assistance  to 
member  countries  faced  with  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties,  has  succesEfully  pro- 
muted  the  adoption  of  sound  fiscal,  mone- 
tary, and  foreign  exchange  policies  in  mem- 
ber ccunlries. 

Tlie  intern.itlonnl  standing  achieved  by  the 
Bank  and  Fund  Is  such  that  the  infrn.T- 
tlnnal  economic  system  of  today  cannot  suc- 
cessfully function  without  them.  They  are 
indeed  vital  to  the  continued  econom.c 
growth  and  cohesion  of  the  entire  free  world. 

'I  he  Nistlonal  Advis-ory  CuuncU  on  Inter- 
national Miji-iclary  and  Finnicil  Problems, 
which  i'-  rcspon-lble  for  r.dvising  me  with  re- 
spect t)  United  States  relation.'^hips  with  the 
Bank  and  Fund,  has  now  recommended  that 
the  resources  of  the  Bank  and  F^lnd  be 
increased. 

I  strongly  concur  in  this  recommendation. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  that  Congress.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provl-slons  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act.  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  request  and  consent  to  an  increase 
of  50  percent  in  the  quota  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Internat'onal  Monetary  Fund, 
and  authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  to  vote  for  an  Increase  of  110 
percent  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  B.-ink, 
and.  subject  to  said  increase  becoming  effec- 
tive, EUh:cribe  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  31.750  additional  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Bank,  amounting  to  a  doubling  of  the  United 
States  sul  Ecriptlon. 

The  recommended  Increase  Is  necessary 
to  enable  the  two  Institutions  to  continue  to 
operate  succefsfully  over  the  yerrs  ahead. 
Our  subscriptions  are  the  only  financial  sup- 
port we  are  required  to  give  these  institu- 
tions. Within  the  framework  of  their  capital 
structure,  they  are  self-supporting  and  do 
not  require  additional  periodic  contributions. 

INTERNATIONAL     MONETARY     FUND 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has  two 
prim.'iry  tjtiks.  It  promotes  international 
mnnetary  cooperation  and  sound  foreign  ex- 
change practices  which  are  vital  to  the  bal- 
anced growth  of  world  trade  and  develop- 
ment. It  also  provides  short-term  financial 
assistance  to  member  countries  to  help  them 
stabilize  their  currencies,  maintain  or  move 
toward  convertibility,  and  overcome  tempo- 
rary balance-of-payments  problems  without 
resorting  to  restrictions  or  other  practices 
which  may  be  harmful  to  international  co- 
operation. In  Its  financial  operations,  the 
Fund  utilizes  the  gold  and  currencies  which 
have  been  provided  to  it  by  the  member 
countries  on  the  basis  of  their  quotas.  These 
operations  consist  of  advan<;es  or  drawings 
repayable  in  not  more  than  3  to  5  years. 

Since  the  t>eglnnlng  of  its  operations,  the 
Fund  has  made  available  about  $4.1  billion 
to  36  countries.  Of  this  stun  $3.2  billion  was 
actually  drawn  In  cash;  commitments  of 
over  $800  million  under  standby  arrange- 
ments or  lines  of  credit  are  still  outstand- 
ing; and  $100  million  in  such  credits  were 
allowed  to  expire  unused.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  tbe  total  was  provided  during 
the  past  2  years,  and  the  total  amount  of 
drawings  and  unused  standby  commitments 
outstanding  on  December  31,  1958,  was  $2.6 
billion.  On  that  date,  the  Fund's  holdings 
of  gold  and  U.S.   dollars   available   for   new 


sdvanees  or  commitments  were  114  billion, 
compared  with  43.fi  billion  at  the  end  of  IttM. 
In  the  light  of  past  experience,  this  anxount 
would  not  be  adequate  If  calU  on  the  Fund 
comparable  to  those  of  recent  years  were 
made.  The  Fund  muct  maintain  sufBclent 
liquid  reeources  to  constitute  a  second  line 
of  reserves  to  which  its  members  can  ttirn 
with  assurance  at  any  time. 

The  proposed  general  Increase  of  60  per- 
cent in  the  resources  of  the  Fund,  together 
with  larger  increases  requested  by  a  few 
countries,  will  meet  this  need.  These  in- 
creases will  raise  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
by  p.pnroxlmrtely  $5  billion,  of  which  gold 
and  do'.lr.rs  will  amount  to  some  82.3  billion. 
If  those  new  resources  are  made  available, 
tlie  free  world  can  have  full  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  the  Fund  to  perform  its  tasks 
in  the  coming  years. 

Under  the  articl'-s  of  agreements  of  the 
Fund,  when  a  fiuota  is  increased,  the  member 
must  pay  25  percent  of  the  increase  In  gold, 
and  the  balance  in  its  currcncr.  In  our  ca.<^e. 
this  means  a  payment  of  approximately  f344 
mlP.icn  in  gold  and  $1  031  million  in  dollars. 
The  latter  w;ll  be  h'ld  in  non-interest-bear- 
ing notes  to  be  utilized  only  at  such  time 
as  the  Fund  may  need  cash  to  meet  drawings 
by  its  members. 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  cooperative 
nature  of  this  proposed  increase  in  fund 
resources.  Three-fotirths  of  the  gold  to  be 
paid  to  the  Fund  will  come  from  other  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  the  additional  holdings  of 
other  leading  currencies  will  be  increasingly 
ureful  to  the  Fund,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  recent  extension  of  the  convertibility  of 
major  European  currencies.  This  increase 
in  resources  on  a  very  broad  base  Is  assured 
by  the  provision  that  the  increase  will  not 
become  effective  until  members  having  75 
percent  of  present  Fund  quotas  have  con- 
sented to  quota  increases. 

INTTIRNATIONAL  BANK   FOR  RECONETHUCTION   AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  D3velopment  has,  in  its  12  years  of 
operations,  made  loans  of  over  $4  billion  in 
43  different  countries  and  territories.  The 
Bank's  reconstruction  loans  were  made  in 
1947.  and  since  then  the  Bank  has  made 
loans  of  some  $3.6  billion  for  productive 
development  projects.  Loans  by  the  Bank 
are  currently  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
$700  million  per  year.  Most  of  these  loans 
have  boen  made  to  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  The  Bank's  own  financing  and 
technical  assistance  activities  have  increased 
the  pace  of  economic  growth  all  over  the  free 
world.  The  Bank  has  also  been  able  to  act 
as  a  conduit  and  stimulant  to  the  flow  of 
private  capital  into  less  developed  areas. 

Under  the  charter  of  the  International 
Bank,  only  a  small  part  of  its  authorized 
capital  is  available  for  lending,  and  the 
Bank  obtains  its  funds  primarily  through 
borrowings  in  the  financial  markets  of  the 
world.  Most  of  its  authorized  capital  is.  in 
effect,  a  guarantee  for  these  borrowings. 
The  Bank  has  raised  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  $2  billion  through  issuance  of  its  bonds 
in  several  different  currencies.  Approxi- 
mately $1.8  billion  of  such  bonds  are  cur- 
rently outstanding.  These  bonds  are  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world  as  high  quality 
securities.  Both  because  of  the  member 
countries'  guarantees  and  because  of  the 
outstanding  character  of  its  record,  the  Bank 
has  been  able  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money 
at  frequent  intervals  at  rates  of  interest  com- 
parable to  those  on  high-grade  Government 
securities.  This  permits  the  Bank  to  fix  in- 
terest rates  on  its  own  loans  that  do  not 
Impose  undue  burdens  on  tbe  borrowing 
countries. 

At  present,  and  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  ability  of  the  Bank  to  raise  funds  in  the 
capital  market  of  the  United  States  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  guarantee  inherent  In 
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thla  country's  subscription.  Under  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  Bank  borrowing,  the  present 
amount  of  this  guarantee  will  be  exceeded  In 
the  next  2  years.  If  the  Bank  Is  to  continue 
to  play  Its  full  part  In  raising  productivity 
and  living  standards,  additional  capital  far 
beyond  the  amount  covered  by  the  existing 
V3.  subscription  will  be  needed. 

The  proposed  Increase  of  110  percent  In  the 
total  capital  of  the  bank  and  of  100  per- 
cent In  the  U.S.  subscription  will  permit  the 
bank  to  meet  Its  needs  for  borrowed  funds 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  No  part  of 
the  Increase  In  our  subscription  would  be 
required  to  be  paid  In  except  to  meet  de- 
faults on  the  bank's  obligations.  There  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  contingent 
liability  will  become  a  real  one. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Fund,  the  proposed 
increase  In  the  capital  of  the  Bank  wUl  not 
become  effective  until  subscriptions  have 
been  received  for  approximately  75  percent 
of  the  exUting  capital.  This  will  assure  a 
wide  participation  by  the  member  countries. 
The  Special  Report  of  the  National  Advis- 
ory Council,  which  describes  in  detail  the 
proposal  to  Increase  the  resources  of  the 
Bank  and  Fund,  is  attached. 

The   entire   free    world    needs   sound    cur- 
rencies   and    orderly    exchange    systems    to 
foster    trade    and    economic    growth    and    it 
needs  capital  which  will  support  rising  liv- 
ing standards  and  accelerate  the  pace  of  eco- 
nomic   development    in    all    of    the    member 
countries.        The      International      Monetary 
Fund  and   the   International  Bank   for   Re- 
construction and  Development  have  achieved 
outstanding  records  as  effective  instrumenUs 
toward    these   ends.      For    the    well-being -<5f 
the  free  world  and  in  our  own  interest,  it  is 
essential  that  the  proposed  increases  in  the 
resources  of  these  two  institutions  take  place. 
There  is  real   urgency   for   prompt   action. 
The    United    States    has    for    many    montlis 
been  taking  the  lead  In  this  important  effort 
to   equip  the  Bank  and   Fund  to   continue 
their  work.    The  countries  of  the  free  world 
look  to  the   United   States,  because  of  our 
economic  strength,  to  set  the  pace  by  acting 
without  delay    to  take   up   our  subscription 
in  the   new  stock   of   the   Bank   and   to  pay 
our  quota  increase  in  the  Fund.     I  consider 
It  to  be  most  important  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  posture  of  leadership 
which  it  now  occupies.     To  this  end.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion  so   that   these   increases   may   promptly 
be  made  effective,  to  insure  further  progress 
toward  realizing  a  better  life  for  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  February  12,  1959. 


February  17 


It  Is  anticipated  that  hearings  on  this 
bill  will  be  concluded  fairly  quickly  and 
the  committee  can  then  continue  its  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  programs  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  subcommittee  to  conduct  the 
hearings  is  to  be  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis);  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Can- 
non] will  be  members  on  the  majority 
side;  while  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mi-s. 
Smith  1  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Martini  will  be  members  from  the 
minority  side. 

Upon  conclusion  of  these  further 
hearings,  the  committee  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recommend  legislative  action 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  space 
program  in  1960. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  informed  me  that 
the  Vanguard  weather  satellite  launched 
this  morning  has  successfully  gone  into 
orbit. 

The  instrumentation  has  been  tested 
and  I  am  advised  that  it  is  worlcing  per- 
fectly. 

Even  though  this  launching  is  late,  it 
is  a  very  gratifying  step  forward. 

It  opens  the  way  to  a  peaceful  and 
practical  use  of  space  for  the  benefit  of 
all  humanity. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  appropriate  refer- 
ence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  10961  Co  authorize  appro- 
priations to  th«  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  research  and  development, 
construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes,  intioduced  by  Mr.  John- 
son of  Texas  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bridges*,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  research  and  development, 
construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  amounts  involved  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  the  sponsors. 
Although  I  have  certain  reservations  con- 
cerning the  space  program  as  a  whole,  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  committee  to  provide 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration with  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1959  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  the  program. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  .section  (9 Ma)  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended.  The 
purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  facilitate 
transfer  to  private  operation  of  certain 
vested  alien  property  in  the  United 
States,  notably  the  properties  of  the 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp.,  which 
has  both  corporate  headquarters  and 
plants  in  New  York  State.  Representa- 
tive RoBLsoN,  of  New  York,  has  intro- 
duced a  companion  bill  in  the  House. 

Without  in  any  way  seeking  to  criti- 
cize the  management  of  these  plants 
during  the  period  of  Government  opera- 
tion, I  feel  it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  American  free  enter- 
prise economy  can  be  made  by  these 
plants  under  private  operation,  and  that 
we  can  look  for  greater  expansion  and 
therefore  more  Jobs  when  the  return  to 
private  enterprise  has  been  effected. 

This  matter  has  been  delayed  for 
many  years.  I  feel  the  time  for  action 
is  long  overdue,  and  I  hope  that  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  glre 
early  consideration  to  this  measure  and 
others  to  deal  with  this  Important 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  RECORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1103>  to  amend  section 
<9><a>  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ke>tinc,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  a.s  follow.s: 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repie'irntatircs     of     the     United     States     of 
Amrriea  in  Congre^x  ar^mttlrd.  That  section 
9(a)    of  the  Trading   With   the  Enemy   Act, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
periixl  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu    thereof    a    colon    and    the    rollowlng: 
•Provided   further.  That  upon   a  determina- 
tion made  by  the  President.  In  time  of  war 
or  during  any  nallonul  emergency  declared 
by  the  Pnsidcnt.  that  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  require  the  sale  of 
any  property  or  Interest  or  any  part  thereof 
claimed   in    any   suit   Hied    under    this   sub- 
section and  pending  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  proviso  the  Allen  Property 
Custodian  may  sell  such  property  or  interest 
or    part    thereof,    m    conformity    with    law 
appUcable   to    sales    of   property    by   him,    at 
any  time  prior  to   the  entry  of  final  Judg- 
ment in  such  suit      No  such  sale  shall   be 
made    until    thirty    days    have    passed    after 
the    publication    of    notice    in    the    Federal 
Register  of  the   intention   to  sell       The  pro- 
ceeds  of    any   such   s^ile   shall    be   deposited 
in    a    special    account    established    in    the 
Treasury,  and  shall  be  held  in  trust  by   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pending  the  entry 
of    final    Judgment    in    such    suit       Any    re- 
covery of  any  chumant  in  any  such  suit  in 
respect   of   the   property   or   interest  or  part 
thereof  .so  sold  shall   be  limited   to  the  net 
proceeds  of  such  .sale,  or,  if  more  than  one 
claimant,    then    to    each    claimants    propor- 
tionate  share    of    the    net    proceeds   of    such 
sale,  unless  such  claimant,  within  sixty  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  of  the  amount  of  net 
proceeds  of  sale,  or,  if  more  than  one  claim- 
ant, then  notice  of  the  amount  of  claimant's 
asserted  proportionate  share  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  sale,  serves  upon  the  Custodian  and 
files  with  the  cr. urt  an  election  U)  waive  all 
claims  to  the  net  proceeds  and  to  claim  Just 
compensation    instead.      If    the    court    finds 
that  the  claimant  has  es,tablislied  an   inter- 
est,  right.    f)r    title    in    any    property    In    re- 
spect  of   which   such   an   election    has   been 
served  and   filed,   it   shall   proceed   to  deter- 
mine the  amount  which  will  constitute  Jv.st 
comjH-n.satlon    for    such     interest,    rl^ht,    or 
title,  and  shall  order  jKiyment  to  the  claim- 
ant of  the  amount  so  determined.     An  or- 
der for   the   payment   of  Just  compensathm 
hereunder  shall    be  a  Judgment   against    the 
United    States    and    shall    be    payable    first 
from    the    net    proceeds    of    the    sale    in    an 
amount    not    to    exceed    the    amount    the 
claimant  would  have  received  had  he  elected 
to  accept  his  proportionate   part   of  the   net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  and  the  balance,  if  any. 
.shall  be  payable  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
Judgments    in    ca.ses    arising    under    section 
1346  of   title  28.   United  States  Code.     The 
Alien  Property  Custodian  shall.  Immediately 
upon    the    entry    of    final    Judgment,    notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  deter- 
mination by  final  judgment  of  the  claim- 
ant's Interest  and  right  to  the  proportlonata 
part  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale,  and 
the  final  determination  by  Judgment  of  the 
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amount  of  Just  compensation  In  the  event 
the  claimant  has  elected  to  recover  Just 
compensation  for  the  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty he  claimed." 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1959  AND  COLLEGE 
FACILITIES  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  February  9.  I  had  to  be 
abt-ent  from  Washington  and  the  Sen- 
ate due  to  previous  commitments  in 
Mai>sachusett.<.  In  my  ab.sence  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Mor- 
ton 1  introduced  for  me  the  two  bilLs 
which  compri.se  the  administrations 
program  for  a.'^sistance  in  school  fp.cil- 
itics  construction.  S.   1016  and  S.   1017. 

Tlio.so  bills  will  lie  on  the  desk  throujzh 
Tl.ui.;day  of  this  wcfk.  Febni' ry  19.  for 
tl'.j  benefit  of  all  Senators  who  may 
wi.'^h  to  become  cospoL.'^ois.  The  bills 
and  explanatory  .'^ummories  of  tlirir  pro- 
visinn.s,  touether  with  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Flem- 
mm-;  6  letter  to  the  Vice  Picident,  wei-e 
printed  in  tJie  Record  of  February  9  at 
pa'.!es  2084  to  2093.  The  same  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  Hou.'-f  by  Representa- 
tive Fr;r  LiNcnrY.sEN  of  l.'cw  Jcr.scy.  H.R. 
4267  and  H.R.  4263.  S(natoi-.s  inter- 
ested in  this  importan,  lesi.slation  will 
wish  to  read  Mr.  Frelin'lhuysen's  clear 
explanation  of  H.R.  4:68,  which  was 
printed  in  the  RtcoiD  cf  February  11  at 
pases  2190  to  2192. 

Mr.  President,  all  Senators  should 
note  that  the  administration's  school 
facilities  construction  assistance  pro- 
^;ram  is  contained  in  two  separate  bills. 
One  provides  a  plan  for  hi!-:her  educa- 
tion institutions — collcpes  and  universi- 
ties, S.  1017;  the  other  contains  a  plan 
for  elementary  and  5rcondary  public 
schools,  S.  1016. 

Suhslanii:.]  assistance  would  be  pro- 
vided to  needy  school  districts  under- 
taking to  build  new  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary public  school  facihtie.^.  CoUecte.'^ 
jiud  unr.cr.sities  would  have  a.-^surance 
that  they  could  finance  the  cost  of  new 
residential  or  academic  fncihty  construc- 
tion needed  to  meet  pro'.ving  enrollments. 
If  vi.Korous  action  is  taken  within  the 
next  5  years  by  our  .school  districts  and 
States  and  culle^e.'^  and  universities,  with 
the  a.s.si.stance  provided  in  these  plans, 
the  shortage  of  facilities  and  the  needs 
Krowint,'  out  of  increa.'ed  requirements 
can  be  met. 

In  my  judgment  we  do  not  need  to 
adopt  a  permanent  .Tiassive  Fedeial 
spending  pro^iram  to  take  caie  of  .short- 
ages of  facilities  in  American  schools, 
collepes,  and  universities.  The  initiative 
and  effort  needed  for  the  task  are  am- 
ply available  at  the  tiaditional  source 
of  responsibility. 

The  shortage  of  educational  facilities 
which  we  face  today  is,  however,  serious 
and  in  my  judgment  u  proper  subject 
for  national  concern. 

The  Federal  Goveinment  should 
demonstrate  its  concerr  on  behalf  of  all 
cf  our  citizens  and  do  so  in  a  manner 
which  will  stimulate  recognition  of  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  by  school  dis- 
tricts and  States  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country.  The 
Ficleral  Government  should  take  action 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  action  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

Any  program  of  the  Federal  Govei-n- 
ment  should  operate  to  remove  impedi- 
ments to  action  which  may  exist  in  par- 
ticular local  situations  which  have  de- 
cided to  act. 

Any  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ."^hould  .scrupulously  avoid  en- 
croaching on  State,  local,  and  private 
lespon.sibllity  for  education. 

Any  pioiiram  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  tailored  to  meet  the 
equally  ureent  need  for  .sound  Govern- 
ment fi  cal  policies.  We  mu.-t  learn  to 
keep  the  c^5t  of  activUics  of  the  P.-'-dcral 
OovernTTitnt  v.ithin   iis   income. 

The  admini.' trai;on"s  proTrum  for  as- 
si<:tancc  in  the  con'^truction  of  educa- 
tional facilities  meet.'-"  all  of  these  tests. 
It  will  stimulate  recopnition  of  the 
u't;ency  of  the  ta<^k  our  Nation  faces  in 
closine,  the  clarsroom  cap.  It  will  op- 
erate to  remove  financial  obstacles  to 
local  action.  It  will  not  establish  Fed- 
eral control  over  or  interference  with 
education.  It  will  not  open  a  bud.cet  cap 
which  would  excite  the  embers  of  deficit 
spendin"  into  flames  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  editorials 
about  the  admini.'-tration's  educational 
facilities  con.struction  assistance  pro- 
{rram  which  were  published  recently  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the 
Br.liimore  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Fro'n  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Feb. 11. 19591 

For    .'-■■  iiool    Building:    SfLrcTivE    Aid 

Tic  acin.  ni.'-trati'in  has  come  up  with  a 
new  apprn.'ich  to  the  problem  ol  tlie  Nation'.s 
jhorta^e  of  cla.'^Froom.'^.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Fducation,  and  Welfare  Arthur  S  Flemming 
lias  sent  to  Congress  a  program  w)iich  cer- 
tainly would  brin:4  very  considcral^le  aid  in 
build. np  to  h.'irdpressed  Fchool  districts  and 
which  ftoeinr-  to  av.ad  difflculties  that  have 
blixkcd   eridravors   in    the   p;".st. 

For  tj'.e  srveral  years  j^rior  to  the  advent  of 
rpi:tnik  the  great  national  concern  centered 
around  the  growing  deficit  in  cla.sMooms 
where  the  .schooling  of  American  youth  must 
be  carried  on. 

Four  years  ago.  in  1955.  the  administra- 
tion m  t  bpfiTp  Congress  a  bill  which  would 
have  CXI  ended  $1.1  billion  in  Federal  aid  over 
a  period  of  3  years  to  help  relieve  thl."?  short- 
arre.  It  was  beaten  in  the  House  chiefly. 
It  is  thonixht,  because  it  wns  accomi^anicd 
by  a  rider  which  would  have  employed  nid  as 
a  lever  lo  \ire^r.  Statep  and  local  con-Lnmnitics 
into  racial  desegrecation. 

Two  year.';  later  the  admini.^ t;-ation  alrro.^t 
won  with  a  $1,2  billion  program  to  be  spread 
over  5  yours.  It  was  not  h.Mnpered  by  de- 
vices to  thrust  it  into  the  desegregation  cnn- 
trovcrr.y.  But  there  were  fears  tliat  F'ederal 
control  might  follow  Federal  help  and  some 
feeling  that  States  and  communities  should 
be  expected  to  do  more  for  themselves.  And 
although  the  final  bill  included  the  Presi- 
dent's means-and-eflort  test  for  allocating 
funds  among  the  States,  It  was  beaten  larp-e- 
ly  by  a  3-to-2  vote  of  his  own  party  against 
It. 

Then  came  sputnlli.  and  the  Nation  became 
concerned  more  with  the  quality  of  schooling 
than  with  where  It  is  to  be  given.  The  ad- 
ministration's exceUent  1958  proposals,  most- 
ly enacted,  omitted  Federal  aid  to  building 
entirely.     Many,   Including   this   newfpr.per. 


a.- kcd  whether  overcrowded  classrooms  and 
double-session  schools  had  vanished. 

Now  the  administration  has  moved  to  cor- 
rect the  omission.  It  would  extend  help,  in 
cooperaticn  with  the  States,  to  school  dis- 
tricts to  float  and  retire  btinds.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fla-sroom  construction.  Each  dis- 
trict would  be  exjoectcd  to  carry  as  much  as 
it  could  of  bond  i:2tprest  and  repayment. 
The  remair.der  would  be  undtrtpken.  half 
and  half,  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  E:ich  year  until  the  bonds  were 
retired  the  diftrirfs  ability  lo  pay  more  or 
leFs  of  its  .share  would  be  reviewed.  (The  for- 
mula for  colltgis  would  be  s'lncwhat  dif- 
ferent )  The  FecJ'.-ral  Govcrnmfi.t's  total 
coinrcitmenl  would  be  for  $2'^  billion  over 
2J  years. 

On  its  f:t;e  tlie  pr'  prani  apnears  to  have 
several  merits:  It  would  be  tailored  to  the 
i;eeds  and  resources  of  school  districts  (or 
colle<Tes»  case  by  caje.  and  put  the  initiative 
up  to  each.  It  would  require  each  State  to 
share  re j-onsibility.  And  since  construction 
of  school  bui'.u!nt,s  creates  additi  ins  to  the 
Nation's  capital  asset- — t!;us.  striitly  speak- 
in::,  is  not  cxnense — the  pmgram  w\ni!d  en- 
;-.ble  the  Federal  dveriunent  to  aid  throuch 
the  mechanism  lonp;  accepted  as  adapted  to 
capit.al  additions — bond  issues. 

Granted  that  such  a  case-by-case  approach 
might  involve  more  administrative  expense 
than  some  fcrm  of  slice-it-up  ai.d  pass-it- 
around.  TTiat  expense  would  certainly  be 
less  than  the  waste  through  unlustifiable 
outlays  implicit  in  the  other.  And  there  are 
moral  values  involved  as  well. 


I  From  the  Br.'.timnre  Sun.  Feb  10,  19591 
''•ederal  Aid? 

Spurred  by  the  sputniks,  the  Eisenhower 
administration  last  year  proposed  what 
amounted  to  a  special  $1  billion  program 
designed  to  boort  national  education  over 
4  years  in  iuch  specific  fields  as  science,  for- 
eign languages,  and  loans  to  needy  students. 
The  semipanic  which  then  gripped  the  coun- 
try produced  cor  aressional  approval  cf  a 
large  p.irt  of  the  bill.  Now  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  a  «>2.500  million  program  to 
extend  over  25  years,  but  for  a  difTercnt  pur- 
po.se.  It  is  to  strike  directly  at  the  short- 
age esti.mated  at  140.000  classrooms  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  and  at  similar 
shortages  in  schools  and  colleges. 

In  short,  this  's  a  straight-out  construc- 
tion bill,  and  Secretary  Flen.ming.  who  pre- 
sented it.  declared  himself  "l-.appy"  with  It 
for  one  specific  reason.  The  Secretary  quite 
accurately  observed  that  Federal  aid  to  con- 
struction is  'an  area  where  there  has  Le-^n  a 
lot  of  planning  and  a  lot  of  talk."  but  where 
•nothing  has  happened."  He  i:^.s:-ts  that 
"und^r  tlieso  proposals  something  could  liap- 
pen  "  What  c<iuld  hr.ppen.  if  the  propcr,-i!s 
are  passed,  is  that  a  three-wav  financirl 
partnership  would  be  produced  between  the 
Federal  Go\ eminent,  the  State  governments, 
i-.nd  the  school  Ircc-hues  to  get  LCh< ol  con- 
Etructi<n  n-.o\ing  at  a  pace  the  Nation  has 
ne\er  seen  before. 

It  IS  too  early  to  predict  whether  llUs  bill 
can  weather  the  oiistacles  whs^li  brciUght 
down  earlier  iit'enipt.'-  at  tiiC  .same  coal.  And 
yet  it  Is  a  s.tfe  bet  that  the  same  obstacles 
will  still  be  there.  They  run  from  questions 
of  de.'^etrcf^ation  to  fears  of  Federal  intcrfcr- 
enre  in  State  alTnirs,  to  charge  that  only  the 
relatively  poor  States  stand  to  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  rich  States.  Indeed,  there 
Is  already  a  rival  Federal-aid  bill  eagerly 
promoted  by  some  30  Senators  who  aim  at 
bringing  up  the  question  of  teachers'  ealaries, 
too.  From  one  of  these.  Senator  Murray, 
the  hostile  comment  Is  heard  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  is  no  more  than  a 
"banker's"  bill,  and  that  It  envisions  deficit 
financing  which  the  administration  "claims 
to  abhor." 
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The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this  propornl 
la  that — for  the  coming  year,  at  least — Its 
enactment  will  not  affect  the  budget.  There- 
after it  will  be  a  different  story.  What  re- 
mains to  be  seen  now  Is  whether  the  sputnik 
outlook  of  last  year  remains  In  sufflcient 
Ft  cngth  to  get  this  proposal  any  further 
t  lan  a  number  of  others  which  failed  in 
the  presputnik  era. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Cenator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
tiie  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  most  respect- 
fully aRree.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  the  bills  are  now 
on  the  clerk's  desk,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  have  the  Senator's  name  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS- 
DELETION  OF  NAME  OF  COSPON- 
SOR OP  A  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  informed  that.  Inadvertently, 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
was  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
812)  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  which  I  had  introduced  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  several  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  January  29. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JavitsI  therefore  be  deleted  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


man  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production,  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Senate  Parliamentarian  advises  that 
the  reappointment  of  Senate  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  is  not  necessary  for 
their  contlnue<l  service  on  it  from  one  Con- 
gress to  another,  assuming  the  members 
continue  in  the  Senate  and  wish  to  continue 
as   members   of    the  Joint   Committee. 

This  letter  will  serve  as  a  formal  notifica- 
tion to  the  Joint  Committee  that  Senators 
RoPETiTsON.  Sparkman.  Frear.  and  Capehart 
wish  to  continue  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee. 

In  addition.  In  accordance  with  section 
712  of  the  Def.'n.se  Production  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended.  I  hiereby  aijpolnt  Senator  Btn- 
NLTT.  as  a  member  of  the  JtUnt  Cummlitee 
on  Defense  Production. 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  confusion 
as  to  tlic  membei-hip  ol'  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  consists  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors, in  addition  to  myself;  Senators 
Sparkman,  Frk^r,  Capehart,  and  Ben- 
nett. On  the  Hou.se  side  the  following 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  have  been  ap- 
pointed: Representatives  Brown,  Pat- 
man,  Rains,  McDonough.  and  Hiestand. 

I  have  called  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee for  next,  Thursday,  February  19, 
at  3  p.m  ,  when  I  intend  to  resign  a.s 
chairman,  to  propose  the  election  of  tiie 
ranking  majority  Member  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  alternating  the 
chairmanship  of  the  joint  committee  be- 
tween the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  arlicles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rhcord,  as 
follows: 

By    Mr.    HART: 
Resolution    and    statement    dealing    with 
Ltlthuanlan  Independence   Day. 


CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION— NOTICE  OP  MEET- 
ING 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
section  712  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  provides  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction shall  be  composed  of  10  mem- 
bers. 5  of  them  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  5  of  them  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  law  provides  that  these  5  members 
from  each  of  the  committees  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  re- 
spective committee,  3  from  the  majority 
and  2  from  the  minority  party. 

On  January  29.  1959,  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  wrote  me,  as  chair- 


ADVANCEMENT    TOWARD    FOUR- 
POWER  PARLEY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
po.sal  by  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France  yesterday  for  a  Big  Four  Forcicn 
Ministers  Conference,  I  hope,  represents 
a  forward  step  toward  finding  a  rea- 
.sonable  and  peaceful  solution  to  the  Ber- 
lin crises,  German  reunification,  and  re- 
lated problems.  - 

As  we  know,  a  time  and  place  for 
the  mooting  have  not  yet  been  recom- 
nipnded.  We  read  in  the  morning  pa- 
pers that  high  offlcials  are  converging 
on  Washington  risht  now. 

We  recognize  that  the  continued  di- 
vision of  Germany  does,  indeed,  repre- 
sent a  danger  to  European  security  and 
to  our  peace. 

Time  after  time,  the  Soviets  have 
utilized  the  geographical  arrangement 
of  forces  in  Germany,  particularly  West 
Berlin,  to  foster  cri.ses — either  as  threats 
or  forms  of  pressure  upon  the  West. 

We  recognize  that  the  holding  of  such 
a  Four  Power  parley,  if  held,  may  make 
a  constructive  contribution  toward  reso- 
lution of  the  German  problem.  We  must 
also  realistically  recognize  that  it  may 
provide  the  Soviets  with  a  line  of  re- 
treat from  their  proposed  unilateral  ac- 
tion for  abdicating  responsibilities  and 
obligations  in  regard  to  Berlin. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  U.S.  note  delivered  yester- 
day to  the  Soviet  Minister  of  For- 
eisn  Affairs  by  the  American  Embassy 


In  Moscow.  Indicating  the  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
Conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers, 
along  with  the  U.S.S.R..  Prance,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  I  ask 
consent  to  have  printed,  along  with  the 
statement,  a  thoughtful  editorial  from 
today's  New  York  Times,  commenting  on 
various  facets  of  the  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  note 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  or  U  S    Not« 
(Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered 
yesterday  Ui  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  by  the  American  Embassy  In  Moscow 
in  reply  to  a  S  ivlet  note  of  January  10.) 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
fers to  the  note  of  the  government  of  the 
US  S  R   dated  January  10.  1959. 

The  United  States  Government  has  re- 
pcatPdly  exprcs.sed  its  conviction  that  the 
continued  division  of  Germany  constitutes 
a  danger  to  European  security  and  to  world 
peace  This  d.Tnffer  is  heightened  by  the 
persistent  and  nigrnnt  denial  to  the  East 
Germans  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freed  )ms. 

The  United  States  Government  has  sought 
to  deal  with  this  problem  as  urgently  as  pos- 
sible through  negotiations  among  the  four 
powers  responsible  for  Germany,  in  pursu- 
ing this  objective.  It  has  been  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously  on  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram This  attitude  K)ng  held  was  moft  re- 
cently put  forward  by  the  Unlt»d  States  In 
Its  notes  of  Septeml>er  30  and  December  31. 
19:)8 

The  Soviet  Government  h."*!!  announced  its 
Intention  unilaterally  tj  abdicate  certain  of 
Its  Internationally  agreed  responsibilities 
and  ohli-'atlon.s  In  rrfiard  to  Berlin.  That 
would  encourage,  and  could  result  In.  an 
attempt  to  jus.sert  control  over  the  rights  of 
the  Wp.'tern  P.;wers  to  be  in  Berlin  and  to 
have  unhampered  access  thereto.  The  dan- 
ger to  world  peace  Inherent  in  this  Soviet 
initiat:\e  Is  evident. 

The  {K'Sltlon  of  the  Wp.«tfrn  Powers  in  this 
matter  h.is  been  made  clear  In  their  note 
of  D.-cember  31  They  have  no  choice  but  to 
declare  aj;aln  that  they  reserve  the  right  to 
uphold  by  all  appropriate  means  their  com- 
munications with  their  sectors  of  Berlin. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  Berlin,  the 
.Sov.et  note  of  January  10  cont3li,s  a  number 
of  statement*  and  proposals  with  which  the 
United  States  does  not  agree.  The  United 
States  Government  does  not.  however,  pro- 
pose to  dlscus.s  these  things  In  the  present 
communication. 

This  Is  partly  because  Its  views  on  the 
points  at  ls.sue  have  been  made  plain  In  the 
note  of  December  31,  1958.  and  on  previous 
occasions;  and  partly  because  In  Its  view 
neither  polemics  nor  Insistence  on  the  prior 
acceptance  of  any  limitations  on  the  means 
of  reaching  satisfactory  solutions  can  b« 
helpful. 

The  United  States  Government  Ls  prepared 
to  participate  In  a  conference  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U  SS.R..  France, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
and  Is  ready  to  consider  any  suggestions  as 
to  a  date  and  place,  which  would  be  fixed  by 
mutual  agreement.  The  place  and  date 
should  be  settled  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels 

The  conference  should  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Germany  In  all  Its  aspects  and  Impli- 
cations as  raised  in  the  recent  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  Governments  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many on  the  one  hand  and  the  Government 
of  the  USSR,  on  the  other  hand. 

It  is  suggested  that  German  kdvUert 
should  be  Invited  to  the  conference  and 
should  be  consulted. 
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(From  the  New  Yoik  Times  J 
Thx  Wcstzsn  Oitek  ro  Moscow 

As  a  first  step  toward  averting  the  threat- 
ening crisis  over  Berlin  and  as  a  test  of 
Soviet  Intentions  the  United  States.  Britain. 
France  and  West  Germany  have  Joined  forces 
to  propose  to  Soviet  Russia  an  East-West 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference,  with  East  and 
West  German  advisers  present,  to  deal  with 
the  whole  German  problem. 

To  facilitate  the  confeence  without  a 
prior  dispute  over  the  agenda,  such  as  has 
f^.-evented  previous  projects  of  the  kind,  the 
lour  Western  Powers  advance  the  broadest 
p«»ssible  formula  for  it  T.iey  propose  that 
the  conference  should  deal  *iih  the  problem 
of  Germany  "in  all  \\a  af.p<cts  and  implica- 
lH)ns,"  and  without  prior  limitations  on  the 
tne.ins  for  a  s<'!ut:on  Thi  i  formula  w^.<uld 
include  German  reumfic;ilion,  ol  which  the 
Berlin  problem  is  a  part,  iws  well  as  Euro- 
pe.iu  security  and  arinamen  control,  and  all 
the  plan.s  for  them 

III  makii..;  Ihi.s  prufjural  the  V.'c.^trrn  Pow- 
ers .':rinly  reject  both  the  Sjvict  ultimatum 
on  Kirlin  :.:.d  the  So\iet  jTopvJi.il  of  a  31 
natjiiii  ci  i!if»»i(  r.ce  to  write  a  pf^a^e  irei.'y 
for  a  dnlded.  neutralized  and  virtually  dis- 
nrn>*d  Germti.y  eii.'iUu^d  t  >  limit  political 
freed jM  for  e\er>body  except  the  Cunimu- 
:u-ts  In  virtually  ideuticil  notes  which 
Ita:  tj.e  iniprii  t  of  .Secri-tury  Di.i.es  out  l.ii'.e 
bc?n  speclficiiliy  e.-.di-rsed  by  the  whole 
Njrth  Atlantic  A'.h.ir.ce.  the  four  Western 
P'  wer.-:  :  gam  warn  th»"  S^^^■ts  that  any  at- 
tempt to  put  the  Berlin  ultimatum  Into  ef- 
fect by  Interfering  with  their  rights  In  Berlin 
CT  their  communications  *ith  it  will  be  met 
■  by  all  appropriate  meanj>"  which  is  diplo- 
matic laiiguage  for  force.  TTey  further  eni- 
ph.i.slze  that  the  continued  division  cf  Ger- 
m  ir.y.  whose  reunification  the  Soviets  now 
refuse  to  dlscus-s,  constltuf«s  a  continuous 
danger  to  Eurjf>ean  securiiy  :  nd  world  peace. 
.K:\'\  thry  denounce  the  ■persistent  aiid  fla- 
grant de::ial  to  the  E.i.st  Ger  nans  of  human 
i.sihus  and   fundamental    fretdoms" 

But  In  making  il:cir  pr opoijil  the  Western 
r  ur''s  tilyo  of!<r  So'.lct  Ri  ft la  nn  etrapc 
fr^m  the  trap  of  its  own  viltimatum.  They 
l*".!'. I-  the  dale  and  place  of  the  proposed  con- 
ferc-:ice  to  further  agreement  This  permits 
the  Soviets  to  accept  the  bic  and  eng.i^ie  in 
1.  g.iti.itions  the  start  of  w  ilch  they  have 
nlreudy  detlgnated  as  a  pos;  ible  reaion  fur 
fcuspc:»diiig  the  deadline  of  the  ulilmatum, 
I.  jW  fixed  at  M;iy  27.  E.en  their  iiiEiaience 
I'if't  Ocrrr.  in  rcu!il.';c  itun  d'-pcr.ds  on  talks 
btween  West  and  East  Gcimany  Is  taken 
Int. I  acc'.unt  by  tlie  ln\it.it:(  n  to  both  Eiit 
nnd  Wc^t  Germ  in  advisers.  And  Western 
1  f^.rla:.<\  frorly  hold  out  the  prorpect  that  If 
a  Fiirpicn  Miiu'^ters  Conferen 'c  is  successful, 
a  sv.ii.mu  meeting  of  the  heads  of  guvern- 
nieiits  wcujld  prob.ibly  follow 

AM  thiE  IS  m  line  with  the  policy  to  which 
Secret  »ry  Dulles  won  the  agreement  of  all 
orr  North  Atlantic  nlUes  on  his  last  Euro- 
pean trip— the  policy  dcunel  by  the  Ade- 
na'ser-Dulles  formula  as  "  lo  concessions 
witiinit  c<'UiUcrcouces.sions"  and  hy  Vice 
Presidei-.t  Nixon  as  '  flrmne  s  In  principle 
but  flexibility  In  tactics."  Tne  latest  West- 
ern notes  make  certain  that  this  policy  will 
prevail  even  during  Mr.  DuUis'  Illness. 


CYPRUS— LIKE   SUDDEN  SUNSHINE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  amid  the 
many  domestic  and  world  i^roblems.  it  is 
always  enhearteninp;  when  solutions  are 
forthcoming.  We  recall  that,  recently, 
one  such  ray  of  light  broke  through  the 
dark  clouds  overhanging  the  strife-torn 
i.sland  of  Cyprus  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

After  a  long,  bloody  struggle,  a  hope  of 
peace  suddenly  brightened  the  outlook 
for  53,000  inhabitants;  of  whom  four- 


fifths  are  of  Greek  origin  and  one-fifth 
are  of  Turkish  origin.  At  long  last,  an 
agreement  was  reached  for  cessation  of 
violence. 

Among  other  things,  the  long-hoped- 
for  agreement  promises:  First,  independ- 
ence for  CjTJrus,  Including  provisions  for 
a  Government  with  a  Greek  Cypriote 
President  and  a  Turkish  Cypriote  Vice- 
President,  and  safeguards  to  protect  in- 
terests of  people  of  both  Greek  and 
Turkish  origin:  second.  Britain  may  re- 
tain base.s  on  Cyprus:  third,  a  single  leg- 
islative chamber  for  governing  the  is- 
land— two-thirds  of  the  seats  would  be 
allotted  lo  the  Greek  community,  and 
one-third  to  the  Turkish  community; 
aiid  fourth,  the  independence  of  Cyprus, 
as  wjII  as  security  for  Turkey  against 
dangers  from  the  island,  would  be  sought 
throuch  a  treaty  between  Greece.  Tur- 
kf^y.  Cyprus,  and,  in  all  likelihood.  Great 
Britain. 

The  world  can  rejoice  with  the  people 
of  Cyprus  tliat,  at  long  last,  agreement 
to  end  the  terrible  fighting  that  has  torn 
this  island  asunder  may  now  cease. 

Recently,  an  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  carried  an  editorial  en- 
titled Cyprus — Like  Sudden  Sunshine," 
reflect inu  on  this  step  toward  peace.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Re:-iird. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wfs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Cyprus — Like  Sudden  Sunshine 

Like  one  of  those  unbelievable  changes  in 
the  l.indFcupe  that  come  with  sunshine  in 
the  wake  of  a  violent  storm — such  is  the 
effect  of  the  tudden  procpect  of  peace  in 
Cyprus 

The  whole  world  had  become  e.ccustomed 
to  an  n.most  constant  battering  of  human 
sensibu'iies.  with  reports  of  terror.  rcpre3- 
sitn.  n^iirder.  reprisals,  riots,  a.s  Cypriote 
reb?l3  fought  against  British  rule  for  the 
right  to  Eelf-dctcrmlnation  and  union  with 
Gr^C'.e  Britain  held  out  against  these  de- 
ir.ri.t;.i  h,)th  In  the  name  of  Briti.-h  and  of 
TurkT-h  Cypric-t"  Interests  at'.d  as  -.\\  cypres- 
.'i>,.:-.  of  British  detcrmin.atl  "in  to  fulfill  the 
refp  )i'.s.h:'.itles  of  a  colonial  power  for  keep- 
ing order  in  an  area  under  its  government. 

And  so  the  strife-ridden  years  p.^E.scd. 
pui-.ctur.tcd  by  efforts  to  negotiate  a  new 
constitution  for  Cyprus  which  would  take 
account  of  th.e  mixed  population  there  (in 
which  ethnic  Grtcks  outnumber  ethnic 
Turks  by  more  than  four  to  onel .  This  week 
in  Zurich  the  Greek  and  Ttirki.'^h  foreign 
ministers  Initialed  an  agreement  which  will, 
if  approved  by  the  British  Government  and 
the  C\prlote  people,  set  up  a  Cypriote 
republic. 

The  ag.-eement  w.'.s  unexpected,  but  time 
has  been  playing  Its  unseen  part  In  this  mat- 
ter, giving  attitudes  all  around  a  chance  to 
change.  Nearly  2  years  ago  Greek  ofTiclil.s 
and  Cypriote  rebels  were  ready  to  tettle 
short  of  their  original  demand  for  unlet- 
tered self-determination,  which  would  have 
meant  immediate  \mion  with  Greece.  As 
the  Karamaplls  government  achieved  some 
real  economic  gains  for  Greece  it  was  pos- 
sible for  Athens  to  let  the  question  of  Greek- 
Cypriote  union  cool  down  at  least  to  a  point 
where  self-government  for  Cyprus  could 
come  first  and  Greek  union  be  postponed  for 
some  years. 

But  meanwhile  the  Turks  had  become  ex- 
cited about  Cyprus  to  an  extent  that  the 
British  had  not  expected  when  London  first 


opened  the  Pandora's  Box  of  Turkish  inter- 
est In  a  Cyprus  settlement. 

It  would  be  possible  to  understand  fully 
the  present  Greelt  and  Turkish  attitudes 
only  by  relating  them  to  many  crosscurrents 
of  domestic  politics  as  well  as  international 
interest.  Perhaps  Indeed  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment has  waited,  as  some  other  interna- 
tional agreements  have,  on  the  discovery  of 
a  formula  which  covers  a  heretofore  unrec- 
uncilable  difference  between  the  parties. 

In  this  case  the  needed  formula  was  one 
which  would  give  the  Greeks  and  Greek 
Oprlotes  a  maximum  present  gain  in  their 
stalemated  contest  against  British  power, 
while  satisfying  Turkjs  that  this  would  not 
mean  n  loss  of  equality  as  between  the  Turk- 
ish and  G.-eck  communities  and  ultimate  rule 
of  Turks  b>  Greeks  on  Cyprus,  as  would  hap- 
pen under  Greek-Cypriote  union.  By  giving 
veto  power  cv€r  forcicn  policy  to  reprerenta- 
tlves  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  T^irklsh  com- 
munities the  present  plan  would  insure 
Cypriote  indeprndence  not  only  from  Britain 
but  from  Greece  and  Turkey.  This  is  the  key 
to  the  new  agreement.  And  it  represenu  a 
big  concession  on  the  Greek  side. 

London  is  reported  ris  hesitating  over  the 
question  rf  approvnig  tt.  but  surely  this  can 
hardly  be  more  than  n  pause  for  decorum's 
sake  and  to  spell  out  details.  The  agree- 
ment seems  acceptable  to  Cypriote  leaders, 
including  Archbishop  Makarios.  and  London 
should  need  now  only  a  lapse  of  time  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  authorship  of  the  new 
plan  from  being  attributed  to  British 
diplomacy. 


LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OP  THE  AUS- 
TRIAN VICE  CHANCELLOR,  BRLT^O 

PmERMANN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  Tues- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  acting  as  host 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  rooms  in  honor  of  Austria's 
Vice  Chancellor.  Bruno  Pittermann.  I 
and  my  colleagues  also  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  the  company  of  Dr.  Platzer. 
the  very  able  and  charming  Austrian 
Ambassador:  Dr.  Fischer.  First  Secretary 
at  the  Austrian  Embassy;  and  Dr.  Scheu, 
a  member  of  the  press  who  is  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Pittermann. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  is  already  well 
known:  that  Dr.  Pittermann  is  a  fine 
gentleman  and  a  good  friend  of  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  I  also  need  not 
tell  you  that  he  has  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  his  hatred  of  authoritarian  rule 
in  any  form. 

At  home.  Dr.  Pittermanns  leadership, 
tact,  and  moderation  have  done  much  to 
a'^sure  the  continued  smooth  functioning 
of  the  effective  coalition  government. 
In  the  larger  Western  European  frame- 
work, he  has  served  as  a  Vice  President 
in  the  ConsuUative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europo.  and  he  has  played  a 
considerable  role  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  European  unity.  In  addition,  he  has 
been  very  active  in  the  even  broader 
sphere  of  Interparliamentary  Union 
affairs. 

In  welcoming  this  statesman,  we  have 
al:^o  had  an  opportunity  to  display  our 
feelings  of  friendship  and  respect  for  his 
people.  Austria  may  be  a  small  country, 
but  it  is  outstanding  in  many  ways,  and 
particularly  in  terms  of  the  intellect  and 
warm-heartedness  of  its  population. 
Few  developments  In  our  postwar  world 
have  been  as  notable  as  Austria's  recov- 
ery of  part  of  its  territory  from  Soviet 
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control ;  this  was  achieved  in  large  meas- 
ure through  the  courage,  wisdom,  and 
moderation  of  its  leaders  and  its  people. 
All  of  us  in  the  free  world  can  learn 
something  from  Austria's  experience. 


SOLUTION  OP  THE  CYPRUS 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the  free 
world  Is  heartened  to  learn  the  news 
that  our  frinedly  allies,  England,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  and  the  representatives  of 
Cyprus,  are  close  to  a  Just  solution  of 
the  Cyprus  problem.  As  we  all  know, 
the  island  of  Cyprus  is  in  a  most  strate- 
gic position,  and  one  that  can  be  of  great 
importance  in  world  affairs.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  Cyprus  problem  reestablishes 
the  strong  friendship  of  the  people  of 
Greece  and  the  people  of  Turkey,  who 
are  the  bulwark  of  defense  in  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean  area  and  the  gateway 
to  the  East. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years.  I 
Joined  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
in  sponsoring  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Cyprus.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  had 
this  resolution  before  it  and  conferences 
were  held  in  order  to  firm  the  American 
policy  toward  this  serious  international 
problem  affecting  three  of  our  very 
strong  allies.  England.  Greece,  and 
Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  2.  1957.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  a  telegram 
to  His  Eminence  Archbishop  Makarios, 
archbishop  and  ethnarch  of  Cyprus,  in 
which  I  stated: 

As  a  cosponsor  of  a  Senate  resolution  on 
the  Cyprus  issue,  I  sympathize  with  the 
grave  Issue  that  faces  your  people  In  Cyprus. 
It  Is  hoped  that  America's  three  friendly  al- 
lies. England.  Greece,  and  Turkey,  will  arrive 
at  a  Just  and  speedy  solution  to  the  issue  of 
self-determination  for  Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  a  just  and  speedy  solu- 
tion of  this  issue  is  being  reached.  It 
proves  that  there  is  no  problem  so 
knotty  that  friendly  nations  and  reason- 
able people  cannot  resolve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
sent  by  me  to  Dr.  Nicholas  D.  Matsakis. 
on  the  occasion  of  a  testimonial  banquet 
in  honor  of  Archbishop  Makarios  at  St. 
liOuis.  be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November   13,   1957. 
Dr.  Nicholas  D.  M.*t«5akis, 
Chairman   of   the   Justice  for  Cyprus  Com- 
mittee, St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Deak  Dr.  Matsakis:  This  is  to  acknowl- 
eds^e  and  thank  you  for  your  letter  asking 
nie,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  Senate  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  self-determination  of  the 
P'^ople  of  Cyprus,  to  send  a  message  on  the 
occasion  of  a  testimonial  banquet  honoring 
Hi.'-  Beatitude  Archbishop  Makarios. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  to 
you  this  message  in  honor  of  Archbishop 
M  ^karlos.  who  Is  presently  touring  the 
United  States  and  appearing  before  the 
United  Nations  on  behalf  of  self-determlna- 
Umx  for  the  people  of  Cyprus. 

The  United  States  of  America  haa  always 
been  strongly  against  colonialism  and  has 
boen  a  great  advocate  of  the  rights  of  peo- 
ple to  determine  for  themselves  their  way 
of  life  and  their  form  of  government.     In 


▼lew  of  other  messages  that  you  shall  re- 
ceive, I  shall  conclude  this  concise  state- 
ment wltti  the  hope  that  the  American  for- 
eign policy  of  this  matter  will  follow  the 
long-established  principle  of  antlcolonlallsm 
and  the  right  of  self-determination  and  urge 
for  an  immediate  and  just  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

Please  extend  my  warmest  greetings  to 
Archbishop  Makarios  and  to  the  distin- 
guished persons  attending  the  testimonial 
dinner. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 


FORTY-FIRST    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
THE  ESTONIAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1959.  the  Estonian  Republic 
will  commemorate  its  41st  anniversary. 
The  Lithuanian  and  Latvian  Republics 
also  commemorate  their  anniversaries, 
the  former  on  February  16  and  the  latter 
on  November  18. 

As  a  member  "of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  well 
from  my  experience  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  many  in- 
justices and  hardships  which  the  Soviet 
empire  has  perpetrated  against  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  as  well  as  other 
peo^^es  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivegloin  me  in  an  e.xpression  of  hope 
for  -tWe  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  the  other  peoples  who  are 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  August  Kar.sna. 
president  of  the  E.stonian  National  Com- 
mittee in  the  United  States,  be  printed 
at  the  conclu.sion  of  my  remarks,  and 
that  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Estonian, 
Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  Councils,  which 
is  so  expre.ssive  of  the  phght  in  which 
these  people  find  themselves,  be  also 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows; 

The  Estonian  National 
Committee  i.»j  the  Unittd  States. 

New  York.  NY..  February  ,5.  1959. 
The  Honorable  William  Langer, 
U.S^  Senate. 
Wai:hingtcn.  DC. 

Sir:  On  Fcbru.iry  24.  1959.  the  Estonian 
Republic  commemorates  its  4lKt  anniver- 
sary. 

World  War  II  which  brought  liberation  of 
tyranny  for  many  countries  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, provided  JQstonia  and  other  B.ililc 
countries  with  the  well-known  slavery  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Words  are  Just  not  far  reaching  enough  to 
describe  nil  the  misery  and  Inju.etlce  the 
Soviet  empire  has  caused  against  the  Esto- 
nian Republic. 

Regardless  of  all  dlfflcultle.s  the  Estonians 
all  over  the  globe  have  never  lost  the  hope 
to  regain  and  ach.eve  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  their  dearly  loved  homeland 
once  again.  Their  hope,  in  this  respect,  rests 
on  the  free  world,  especially  on  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Every  reassurance  on  continuation  for  that 
hope  of  liberation  would  serve  as  a  greatest 
moral  support  to  -.his  anti-Communist  spirit 
of  the  captive  Es'onian  nation. 

All  statements,  mes.sages  and  greetlni^s  on 
occasion  of  this  preat  Estonian  holiday  will 
be  broadcast  to  Estonians  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,    publish. -d    in    the    free     Est-onian 


press,   and   read   at  solemn   commemoratlT* 
meetings  of  Estonians  In  all  continents. 

The  Estonian  National  Conunlttce  In  th* 
United  States,  spokesman  for  tb«  Kstonlans 
in  this  country,  has  the  honor  of  extending 
to  you  Its  deepest  gratitude  for  the  warm 
Interest  in  the  Estonian  cause  you  have 
shown  hitherto,  and  Into  the  continuation 
of  which  we  trust. 

Very  truly  yours, 

August  Karsna. 

President. 

Resolution  Unanimously  Aooptxo  bt  thb 
Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  Coun- 
cils, Protesting  the  Illegal  Incorpora- 
tio.n  or  the  Baltic  States  bt  the  Red 
Army  Into  the  Union  or  Sovirr  Socialist 
Republics 

Whereas  as  a  re.«ult  of  the  imperialistic 
illegal  Invasion  by  Soviet  Russia,  the  Baltic 
Republic  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
were  overrun  by  the  Red  army  on  June  16 
and  17.  1940.  and  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
forces  against  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
Baltic  Republics;  and 

Whereas  the  whole  economic,  social,  and 
political  life  was  destroyed,  and  religious  life 
suppressed;  and 

Wlierens  the  extermination  of  the  people 
of  the  Baltic  Republics  began  In  June  1941. 
to  assist  Moscow's  imperialistic  plans;  and 
Whereas  more  than  100,000  people  were  ar- 
rested, tortured,  slain,  or  deported  to  Sl- 
berl.in  slave-labor  camps  within  3  days;  and 
Wliereas  the  extermination  of  the  Baltic 
nations,  begun  in  1941,  has  continued  to  the 
present  day.  more  than  2  million  inhabitants 
have  been  killed  or  deported;  and 

Whereas  the  entire  population  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  will  be  liquidated  If  the 
annihilation  practice  by  Soviet  Russia  Is  con- 
tinued; and 

Whereas  this  extermination  of  nations 
must  cease:  Therefore  be  It 

Re.iolved,  Soviet  Russia's  annihilation 
practice  must  be  exposed  and  condemned  by 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  through  the 
forum  of  the  United  Nations.  This  will  raise 
the  hopes  of  Soviet  Russia's  enslaved  peo- 
ples iind  effect  p.^eventlon  of  further  cruel 
extermination  of  the  innocent;  and  be  It 
further 

Itr  .ah-ed.  That  we  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  St-ites  support  the  spirit  of  House 
Rosolutlon  231.  Introduced  by  Mr  Kersten  of 
Wisconsin.  M:iy  7.  1953,  to  create  a  select 
commlttpe  to  conduct  an  Invcstig.Ttion  and 
study  of  the  elections  which  were  held  In 
Lithuania,  Litvla.  and  Efctonia  in  1940,  and 
other  clnum.si.inces  which  led  to  the  Incor- 
poration of  those  countries  into  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  be  It  further 

Resolvrd.  We  apperil  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  tlie  United  States  to  support 
every  me.isure  which  wiU  bring  about  the 
liberation  of  the  BMtlc  Republics:  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Llthu:inl:i;   and  be  It  finally 

Rcvo/rcrf.  That  cnpii-s  nf  this  re.solutinn  be 
.submitted  Ui  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat-s,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Maryland 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  ConL^rr.ss,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland.'  the 
United  States  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations,  the  mayor  of  BalUmore.  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  representatives  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  the  United 
States  and  the  press. 

R.  Ike. 
Chairman.  E.-.tonian  Committee. 
Igor-s  Blosfelds. 
Chairman.  Latvian  Committee. 
Anthony  J.  Miceika. 
Chairman.  Lit'iuanian  Committee. 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION OP  THE  UKRAINIAN 
CONGRESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President.  I  have 
received    a    1.  tier    fiom    Dr.    Anthony 
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Zukowsky.  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America.  State 
Branch  of  North  Dakoti.  advising  me 
that  on  February  21,  22,  23,  1959,  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica will  hold  its  Seventh  Annual  National 
Convention  at  the  Stabler  Hotel,  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

A  large  delegation  of  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  will  journey  to  Wash- 
ington and  participate  iri  the  delibera- 
tion of  this  convention. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  on  a  number 
of  occasions  of  speaking  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  matters  peitaining  to  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  thc.r  many  hard- 
ships in  their  native  land. 

History  has  recorded  the  preat  struggle 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  for  independ- 
ence, first  from  the  Rus.sian  Empire,  and 
then  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  strug- 
gle has  aroused  world  opinion  against 
the  Soviet  communism  po  icif^s  of  quell- 
ing Ukrainian  resistance  to  Soviet  Rus- 
.<?ian  national  enslavement  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people. 

The  Communist  Russia-fnforced  fam- 
ine in  1932-33,  attempt  ng  to  break 
the  pea.sanfs  opposition  to  the  idea  of 
collective  farms,  coupled  witii  the  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  Ukrainian  way  of 
life  by  forcing  thousands  of  men  and 
women  into  Soviet  labor  cimps  and  de- 
porting them  to  remote  frontier  areas  of 
Rus.sia,  are  just  a  few  of  tlie  atiocitics 
committed  by  the  So\  .et  Ru.ssians 
against  the  Ukrainian  pei)ple  to  break 
their  will. 

It  is  noble  indeed  for  t!ie  Ulcrainian 
C-)n(npss  Committee  of  America  to  carry 
out  its  constructive  prog-ams  in  this 
country,  not  only  to  aid  the  great  oau.se 
of  freedom  in  th.e  Ukraine,  but  al.so  to  aid 
in  .so  many  worthy  causes  and  projects 
in  this  great  country  of  our."^. 

I  wi.sh  the  ofTiceis  and  dcleratcs  to  the 
Ukrainian  Conaress  Comini.tee  of  Amer- 
ica at  its  national  convention  preat  suc- 
cc.'-s  in  their  deliberations  and  hope  they 
will  have  a  most  enjoyabl'j  stay  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 


PAPSE>:GrR  TRATN  SFRVICE  B^.- 
TWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF.. 
AND  PORTLAND.  OREO. 

Mr.  NEUB  ^RGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  one  of  the  .strong  and  fervent  sup- 
porters durinq;  1938  of  the  Kmathcrs  bill, 
vhich  was  dcsirned  to  st.-enpthen  the 
railroad  industry. 

IIoAcvcr.  the  railroad  indu.stry  will  be 
m. iking  a  mistake  if  it  abanions  virtually 
all  its  passen'^er  services,  v.-hich  furnish 
the  only  avenue  for  effective  contacts  be- 
t  A -en  the  American  public  and  American 
railroads. 

I  desire  to  invite  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  letter  of  pretest  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  Intersta-.e  Commerce 
Commission  hearings  conccrrning  reduc- 
t.on  of  service  by  the  Shasta  Daylipht 
■s.reamlined  passenger  train  between  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  Portland. 
Oreg.,  in  my  State.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.~ent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrmci;  on  Public  Works, 

February  2, 1959. 
Hon.  Paul  C.  Albus, 

Interrtate  Commerce  Commission  Examiner, 
New  Mint  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Albus;  I  am  writing  this  letter 
to  protect  curtailment  of  the  daily  Shasta 
Daylii^ht  schedule  between  San  Francisco  and 
Portland  to  three  round  trij^s  a  week. 

This  letter  Is  wTltten  by  a  Senator  who  has 
been  .sympBthctic  with  the  fin.'incial  plight  of 
many  of  the  milroads.  I  was  an  active  baclc- 
er  of  the  Smathers  bill,  with  its  relief  for 
the  railroads  In  t}ie  form  of  Government 
lor.ns.  greater  flexibiiity  in  rate  structures, 
and  similar  reform?.  I  also  wa.e  one  of  the 
most  active  spcuFors  of  repeal  of  the 
a-perccnt  Fcdrial  fre  gh*:  tax.  which  fre- 
quently wa?  pl.icjng  the  r.iilropd.s  at  an  un- 
fair di£.'.dvantp?e  in  conir'Cting  with  contract 
haulers  who  did  not  come  under  the  scope 
of  this  levy. 

I  provine  you  with  this  background  to 
Indicate  that  my  protest  over  reduction  of 
the  D:> yli^Iifs  schedule  Is  not  because  of 
any  hostility  to  the  railroad  industry — far 
frrm  It.  I  believe  the  railroads  confront  a 
d:fr'.cult  pro'5lem  concernin";  cnmpptit'on  and 
a  declining  pnrtion  of  intercity  freight  and 
passcn'  :r  revenues,  and  I  wi.nt  to  he.p  them 
solve  th;it  i)roblem  within  the  framework  of 
what  is   fair. 

Yet  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
Southern  P;'.c.fic  hns  not  done  all  that  it 
could  to  promote  passen^'cr  travel  between 
tlie  Pacific  Northwert  and  the  populous 
bay  area  by  train.  For  example,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  today  has  no  street-level  ticket 
cfTice  in  Portland,  principal  northern  termi- 
nus of  the  D.T\lighfs  operation.  Patrons 
must  go  to  the  sixth  floor  of  an  office  building 
to  purc'inrc  tickets,  certainly  a  circum- 
stance to  d  Ecourage  widespread  passenger 
jiatronare  By  contrast,  the  Union  Pacific. 
Great  Kt;rthern.  and  Nortiirrn  Pacific  all 
maintain  irround-level  passtn^ier  ticket  of- 
fices on  bu-^y  Portland  downtown  streets. 

It  lb  SiL;iiihcani  that  the  Soutiiern  Pacific, 
which  h'ls  r.bnndnned  its  street -level  ticlcet- 
scllii  g  facilities  in  Portland,  has  substan- 
tl.".lly  larger  ei'f>sp  and  net  operating  revenues 
than  the  ether  three  railroads  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

For  exam^ile.  this  is  the  total  gross  income 
nationally  of  the  four  lines  in  .'.ucsticn  dur- 
ing the  fir.:'  9  mt  ntl^s  cf  liiZB.  rc;re^ated  into 
freight  and  passcnser  catcgjries: 
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I  should  also  like  to  list  for  your  attention 
the  net  ojierating  income  for  these  four 
railroads  ciuring  the  first  9  months  of  1958 
and   a   coniparabie  period   during    1957: 

Total  net  o;irrjf irip  income  '  for  4  major  rail- 
roads scmrig  Oregon,  l^t  9  months  of  year 
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•  Before  iiiliTr^t  liii'l  rcntiil."*. 

Sourc-c;  Hiillway  .KfH'  iniip.'izinp. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Examiner,  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  leads  the  other  three  sys- 
tems in  all  the  categories  which   are  here- 


with enumerated.  Yet  It  Is  the  Southern 
Pacific  which  has  curtailed  and  abandoned 
Its  groundfloor  ticket-selling  accommoda- 
tions In  Portland,  whereas  the  other  three 
railroads  have  continued  their  facilities  of 
this  kind.  Certainly  the  operating  revenues 
of  the  "Shasta  Daj-light"  have  not  been  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  passengers  must 
ascend  six  floors  in  an  ofllce  building.  In 
order  to  purchase  their  tickets  in  the  busi- 
ness district  of  the  city  which  Is  the  "Day- 
light's" northern  terminus. 

Furthermore,  while  revenue  figures  are  not 
broken  down  by  States,  it  Is  significant  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  serves  the  principal 
timber-growing  are.is  of  Oregon,  which  is 
the  NutiOn's  No.  1  State  in  the  production 
of  lumber.  Tlius  the  Southern  Pac.flc  taps 
the  cream  of  Oregon's  lumber-producing 
counties  from  tlie  standpoint  of  extensive 
freight  tonnage;  yet  it  is  now  proposing  to 
reduce  to  three  times  a  week  the  operation 
of  one  of  its  two  passenger  trains  betv.cen 
Orcon  and  tiie  population  centers  of  north- 
ern California. 

It  docs  £eem  to  me  that  a  railroad  enjoy- 
ing a  valuable  and  pro.'iiable  freight  busi- 
ness in  a  particular  State  does  have  certain 
public-service  o^jligations  with  respect  to 
passenger  facilities  and  accommodations.  I 
believe  the  Southern  Pacific  should  dis- 
chargs  these  obligations  by  continuing  to 
mrhntain  daily  passenger  service  between 
Portland  and  San  PYancisco.  both  with  its 
overnight  Cascade  and  the  daytime  Shasta 
D.-.ylight. 

According  to  Information  provided  to  me 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Southern  Pacific's  net  income  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1958  aggregated  840.175.799, 
compired  with  $30,925,952  in  the  like  period 
of  1957.  This  certainly  does  not  Indicate 
justification  for  curtailing  service  on  ac- 
count of  any  adverse  earnings  situation. 

F'arthermore,  I  think  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific might  well  emulate  the  progressive  at- 
tittide  of  several  other  western  railroads,  in 
reducing  passenger  fares  recently  as  a  move 
to   attract   additional    business. 

On  January  28  the  Rock  Island  system 
reduced  its  roundtrip  fares  on  some  trains 
by  as  much  as  28  percent.  On  February  25, 
the  Union  Pacific  and  tlie  Milwaukee  Road 
plan  a  large  reduction  in  passeni^er  fares 
between  Chicago  end  Denver.  Furthermore, 
the  Burlington  Lines  and  the  Missouri- 
Kantas-Tcxas  Railroad  have  announced  that 
they  will  meet  the  Rock  Island  reduction  in 
are.is  where  they  are  competitive  with  RL-ck 
Islniid  passenger  trains. 

Certainly  when  lines  like  the  Rock  Island 
and  Union  Pacific  and  Milwaukee,  with  sub- 
stantially lower  gross  and  net  revenues  than 
the  Southern  Pacific,  can  stimulate  patron- 
age by  lowering  rates  for  travel  on  passenger 
trains.  It  is  reasonable  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  suggest  the 
South  r-rn  Pacific  seriotisly  consider  doing 
likewise. 

In  fairness  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  both  the  Cascade  and 
Dr.ylicht  are  excellent  trains.  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger  and  I  have  traveled  aboard  both  of 
them,  not  only  to  California  but  between 
local  stojjs  in  Oregon.  They  offer  fine,  mod- 
ern equipment  and  first-rate  dining-car 
service.  Their  crews  are  courteous.  eflBcient 
and  well-trained.  I  have  no  complaints  to 
voice  regarding  the  equipment,  rolling  stock 
or  personnel.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  require 
that  the  Shasta  Daylight  be  operated  on  a 
daily  basis,  rather  than  being  diminished 
in  service  to  three  round  trips  weekly. 

As  one  of  the  U.S.  Senators  who  requested 
this  hearing,  let  me  express  my  appreciation 
for  an  opportunity  to  have  this  letter  from 
me  entered  into  the  official  hearing  record. 
It  has  been  provided  for  you  at  the  request 
of  many  hundreds  of  my  constituents,  who 
feel    that    reduced    passenger-train    service 
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between  two  great  population  centers  like 
Portland  and  San  Ftanclaco  would  represent 
a  backward  step  in  the  economic  and  trana- 
jxjrtation  development  of  the  Pacific  sea- 
iDoard.  which  la  one  of  the  fastest -growing 
liections  of  the  Nation. 
With  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

RlCHABO    L.    NEtrBFRCER. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  NEXJBERGER.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  read  a  very  strong  and  forthright 
editorial  which  was  pubUshed  in  the 
Portland  Oregonian  of  February  10,  1959. 
This  editorial  strongly  reinforces  my  let- 
ter of  protest  to  the  ICC  hearing.  Like 
myself,  the  editors  of  the  Oregonian  have 
been  sympathetic  to  many  of  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  difficulties  of  the  rail- 
road industry.  However,  Mr.  President, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  does  not 
even  now  maintain  a  ground-floor  ticket 
office  in  Portland.  Oreg..  its  principal  ter- 
minus in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  If  this 
ii;  not  designed  to  discourage  passenger 
travel,  what  is  its  purpose?  My  letter  to 
the  ICC  hearing  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  net  income  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific for  the  first  11  months  of  1958  was 
substantially  higher — some  $3,100,000 
hgher — than  during  a  comparable  pe- 
riod of  1957.  The  editorial  of  the  Ore- 
gonian emphasizes  similar  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Orego- 
nian entitled  "Firm  Policy  Needed"  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  share  my  concern  over  an 
adequate  and  proper  service  to  passenger 
travelers  by  American  railroads  in  gen- 
eral and  by  the  Southern  Pacific  in  par- 
ticular. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PiRM  Policy  Needed 

Two  months  ago  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  announced  a  decision  to  run  Its 
Sh;ista  Daylight  train  three  times  a  week, 
rather  than  dally,  between  Portland  and 
San  Francisco  during  the  slack  winter  travel 
eeason.  Senators  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  of 
California  and  Richard  L.  Neubercer  of 
Oregon  protested  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  railroad  was 
ordered  to  keep  the  Daylli,'ht  rolling  7  days 
a  week  pending  the  outcome  of  a  hearing  to 
open  today  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Kspee  argues  that  the  Shasta  Day- 
light doesn't  carry  enough  passengers  this 
time  of  year  to  make  dally  operations  proflt- 
able,  and  sound  business  practice  requires  a 
cutback  in  service.  It  is  implied  the  rail- 
road is  the  helpless  victim  of  a  growing 
preference  among  travelers  for  cars,  buses, 
and  airplanes. 

Senator  NrtJBERCEH,  however,  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  railroad  really  is 
trying  with  all  vigor  and  sincerity  to  retain 
and  build  up  Its  passenger  volume.  Else- 
where on  this  page  appear  excerpts  from  his 
letter  to  PaiU  C.  Albus.  ICC  e.xamlner  who 
will  conduct  the  hearing.  The  Senator 
points  out  the  recent  abandonment  of  the 
Siut!iern  Pacific's  groimd  floor  ticket  office 
at  SW  Sixth  Avenue  and  Yamhill  Street. 
Ihis  space,  ironically,  has  now  been  taken 
over  by  Western  Airlines,  which  Is  delighted 
!'t  any  opportunity  to  persuade  rail  travelers 
they  should  go  to  California  by  air. 

Senator  Neubercer  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  U.S.  railroads  have  in  public  life 
In   his   speeches   and   writings,   both    before 


and  after  his  election  to  the  Senate,  he  has 
stressed  the  Importance  of  rail  transport 
to  the  Nation.  He  has  fought  hard  for 
more  enllghten^^d  Federal  policy  toward 
railroads,  to  ease  the  squeeze  they  are  in 
between  Government  regulation  on  one  hand 
and  stiff  compel. tlun  from  rival  carriers  on 
the  other.  This  background  makes  his  crltl- 
ciFm  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  this  Iristance 
of  more  than  casual  significance. 

In  words  and  .-.ctloiis.  Espee  officials  have 
created  the  Imptts.slon  they  see  little  future 
for  rail  pas.senger  service,  and  might  even 
welcome  Its  dcmL^e  so  they  cnuld  concen- 
trate on  freight  haul.  If  only  the  interests 
of  their  stockhcliicrs  were  to  be  considered, 
this  might  be  a  wise  corporate  policy.  But  a 
common  carrier,  land  grant  railroad  has 
been  considered  lo  have  an  overriding  obli- 
gation to  the  whole  public. 

How  far  doe,^  this  obligation  extend? 
Must,  a  railroad  try  Us  best,  with  ground 
floor  ticket  ofT.^e-;  and  advert. r,.ng  and  pro- 
motion campalg  IS,  to  prevent  passengers 
from  poluK  over  rj  rival  forms  of  transjx.rt? 
Or  Is  It  dolnc;  -:nou;;h  Finiply  to  provide 
enough  locomotives  and  cars  to  carry  the 
pe<^'ple  who  insist,  on  rldu'.t;  on  trains? 

This  question  obviouily  has  deep  philo- 
sophic and  economic  aspects.  It  has  been 
raised  before,  locally  in  the  dl.'putes  over 
Oregon  city  Interurban  trolley  cars  and  the 
E.spee's  pas.'^enger  train  to  Ashland.  But 
Judges  and  politicians  have  so  foijged  up  the 
issues  in  those  c.ses  that  no  clear  answer 
can  be  e.xpocted  A  firm  an.swer  is  needed, 
so  both  the  pub.ic  and  the  railroads  will 
know  where  they  stand  In  the  future.  The 
ICC  can  use  the  Shasta  Daylight  case  to 
establish  a  clear,  f...lr  policy  on  rail  passenger 
trafflc. 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  desire  to  expre.ss  the  gratitude  of 
my  constituents  in  Oregon  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KuciiEL]  for  his  joining  with  me  in 
protesting  to  the  ICC  over  the  propo.sed 
diminution  in  seivice  by  tlie  Shasta  Dav- 
lisht  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  editorial  of  the  Oregonian  empha- 
sizes, as  do  I  in  my  letter  to  the  ICC 
examiner,   that  the  Union   Pacific   and 
Great    Northern    and    Northern   Pacific 
Railways     all     maintain     and    operate 
attractive  street-level  ticket  offices   on 
busy  Portland   downtown   streets.     The 
Southern    Pacific,    has    abandoned   such 
facilities.     Yet  the  Southern  Pacific  en- 
joys the  largest  net  and  gro.ss  revenues 
of  these  four  raihoads.     I  feel  that  all 
rail  systems  serving  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  a  real  stake  in  using  their  in- 
fluence on  the  Southern  Pacific  to  do  its 
share  in  providing  the  public  with  ade- 
quate and  efficient  passenger  accommo- 
dations.   I     trust    that    the    Southern 
Pacific  itself  will  come  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  course— that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can railroad  industry  as  a  whole. 

If  our  great  railroads  desert  their  po- 
tential passengers,  they  will  find  they 
have  declined  substantially  in  public  es- 
teem, support,  and  understanding  for 
railroad  problems  in  general.  I  .say  this 
in  all  candor. 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
mark  this  year  the  sesquicentennial  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln our  hearts  and  our  minds  harken  to 


the  words  of  his  address  at  Gettysburg 
when  he  said  that  we  "dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  new  birth  of  freedom." 
There  are  still  those  r>eoples.  however, 
who  must  look  to  the  future,  rather  than 
the  past,  to  dedicate  themselves  to  such 
"a  new  birth  of  freedom."  These  are 
the  peoples  living  in  the  nations  still 
held  in  thralldora  by  the  Communist 
empire. 

February  16  marks  the  41.st  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence.  This 
tiny  Republic,  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  Baltic  States,  was  occupied  by  the 
Soviets  in  1939  during  the  short-hved 
Berlin -Moscow  entente  and  annexed 
outrirht  in  1939.  The  United  States  has 
properly  not  recognized  this  annexation. 
This  day  our  thoughts  turn  to  the 
some  3  million  Lithuanians  who  have  not 
for:.;otten  their  national  freedom,  who 
yearn  to  achieve  the  individual  freedoms 
which  we  take  as  a  matter  of  daily 
course.  Tho.;e  Americans  who  commem- 
orate the  41st  anniversary  of  Lithuan- 
ian independence  are  performing  a  dual 
service — they  keep  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all  a  small  country  whose  liberty  was 
forfeited  through  agreement  between 
Nazi  and  Communist  totalitarian  powers 
and  they  remind  the  world,  too,  that 
Lithuanian  independence  Is  a  real  ex- 
pectation for  the  future— not  just  a 
historic — memory  of  the  past 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
February  16.  1918.  Lithuania  declared 
her  independence.  The  illegal  seizure  of 
the  Baltic  Slates  by  Ru.s.ia  in  June 
1940.  and  the  taking  over  of  Lithuania's 
territory  and  institutions,  was  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  examples  of  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  treaties  of  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  nonappre.s.'^ion  that  we  have 
witnessed  in  our  time.  I  am  proud  that 
my  country  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
recognize  the  Soviet  usurpation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Lithuania. 

But  such  acts  of  brutal  aggression  and 
disrepard  for  hiternational  law  and 
commitments  can  never  dull  the  desire 
for  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  men.  De- 
spite the  suffering  and  tribulations  of 
that  once  independent  country,  the 
Lithuanian  spirit  Is  as  undaunted  and 
untrammeled  as  ever. 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  free  men 
everywhere  that  the  day  is  not  too  distant 
when  Lithuania  can  celebrate  her  In- 
dependence Day  as  an  Independent 
nation. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  we 
who  proudly  claim  our  citizemhlp  in'  the 
United  States  have  one  particular  date 
which  we  celebrate  perhaps  more  joy- 
fully and  vigorously  than  others  That 
day  is  the  4th  of  July.  U.S.  Independence 
Day. 

When  the  last  fireworks  have  been  ex- 
ploded, and  the  last  marcher  in  the  pa- 
rade has  passed,  we  still  thrill  to  what 
that  day  means  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  free  world.  It  marks  really  only  one 
fact — the  establishment  of  the  first  ef- 
fective democracy  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Yet  other  days  should  have  almost 
equal  significance  for  us.  And  one  of 
these  days  is  February  18.  That  date 
marks  the  proclamation.  In  1918  of 
Lithuanian  independence. 
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But  the  appalling  fact  Is  that  there 
will  be  no  fireworks  nor  parades  In  Lithu- 
ania on  February  18.  19;j9.  It  will  be 
celebrated  by  Lithuaniaru..  however. 

For  those  hving  in  ^s  tiny  nation, 
celebration  wiU  consist  in  murmured 
cieetings  to  friends;  in  se<Tet  gatherings 
cf  patriots;  and  in  prayers  for  the  long- 
u'.vaited  renewal  of  freedom. 

For  those  of  Lithuanian  birth  and 
descent,  living  in  tlie  United  States,  cele- 
bration will  consist  in  ren'?wed  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  v  orld  in  which 
all  nations,  great  and  small,  can  choose 
their  own  form  of  governr.ient  as  Lithu- 
azua  tried  to  do  so  vigoroisly  in  1918. 

There  will  be  no  festivities  on  February 
16  in  Lithuania  because  of  tyranny.  Not 
tyranny  of  the  kind  which  the  United 
States  overthrew,  that  of  an  overbear- 
ing mother  country.  It  it  tyranny  of  a 
far  worse  kind — that  of  a  conquering 
foreign  power. 

Freedom  was  lost  to  Lithuania  in  June 
of  1940,  lost  to  the  invading  armies  of 
a  mighty  Soviet  Russia.  Emboldened  by 
the  license  given  them  to  a  rve  up  Europe 
with  Hitler,  as  a  result  of  t);e  Soviet-Nazi 
jiact.  Ru.ssia  swept  into  tlie  defenseless 
Baltic  States. 

Lithuania's  newly  written  song  of  free- 
dom was  stilled,  but  only  v.  ithin  earshot 
of  the  Soviet  conquerors. 

It  still  re.'-ounds  in  my  StJite.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  in  Michitian  ha\e  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  so  many  citi2ens  of  Lithu- 
anian birth  and  descent  to  share  our 
ta.-^ks  and  triumphs. 

During  my  years  in  public  life.  I  have 
come  to  know  many  Michigan  citizens 
who  proudly  proclaim  the  r  Lithuanian 
heritage.  Their  hopes  and  prayers  for 
Lithuania  are  only  surpa.ised  by  their 
hopes  and  prayers  for  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  I  si>eak  for  each  and  every 
citizen  of  Michigan  when  I  say  that  Feb- 
ruary 16  is  a  day  of  significance  for  all 
of  us.  Freedom,  even  though  not  en- 
joyed by  the  majority  of  mankind,  is 
nevertheless  the  existence  lor  which  man 
was  intended  and  for  whi:h  he  has  al- 
ways struggled. 

We  are  confident  that  Lithuania,  which 
has  .so  vigorously  sought  freedom,  will 
achieve  it  again.  The  goal  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  less. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Nev*  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  with  other  legis- 
lators who  have  noted  that  February  16, 
1918,  was  Independence  Day  for  Lith- 
uania. This  nation  on  the  Baltic  be- 
came, in  1940,  one  of  the  lands  occupied 
by  Soviet  Russia. 

We  must,  on  anniversaries  of  this  kind, 
remember  that  the  desire  for  liberty  dies 
hard.  Decades  cannot  kill  it;  neither 
can  the  centuries.  We  in  this  Nation 
know  that  our  friends  in  Lithuania  feel 
as  deeply  about  their  right  to  independ- 
ence as  we  do  to  ours.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Celebration  of  the  41st  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  41st  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1959,  may  we  reiterate  our  convic- 
tion and  that  of  freedom-loving  peoples  that 
Lithuania,  like  all  nations,  has  a  Ood-glven 
right  to  be  free.  No  one  may  deprive  her 
or  any  nation  of  that  right.  Yet  Russia  has 
done  Just  that  to  Lithuania.    She,  therefore. 


must  b«  condemned  and  must  be  forced  to 
leave  Lithuania  at  once  and  make  provisions 
for  the  return  to  Lithuania  of  all  her  peo- 
ple, now  exiled  In  Siberia  and  elsewhere. 


JOB  RIGHTS  AND  PROTECTION  OP 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  salute 
courage  when  I  see  it  exhibited  on  a 
matter  of  principle.  Mr.  Joseph  J.  King. 
a  foi-mer  resident  of  Portland.  Oreg.,  now 
living  in  Bremerton,  Wash.,  is  a  dedi- 
cated career  civil  servant  who,  in  my 
judgment,  has  taken  a  step  which  called 
for  a  great  deal  of  courage. 

As  a  personnel  officer  he  protested  a 
decision  made  by  the  Navy  Department 
which  he  believed,  in  good  conscience,  to 
be  an  interpretation  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  veterans  preference  laws. 
In  so  doing  he  hazarded  his  own  posi- 
tion and  was  released. 

Tho.se  of  his  colleagues  who  have 
watched  him  in  his  work  with  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  the  Portland 
Federal  Personnel  Council,  and  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion, in  which  he  held  the  position  of 
vice  president,  knew  that,  g'ven  his  per- 
sonality and  convictions,  he  could  do  no 
other. 

That  the  principle  he  was  urging  of 
fair  play  in  Federal  personnel  pro- 
cedures is  important  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Appeals  and 
Review  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  had  the  case  under  study  for  the 
last  half  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  especially  those 
who  serve  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  pnd  Civil  Service  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
February  13,  which  discusses  the  case, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  apF>ear  in  the  Record  at  this  p)oint 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SiCNtncANT  Rttlikc  in  Job  Rights  Near 
(By  Joseph  Young) 

One  of  the  most  important  cases  in  recent 
civil  service  history,  involving  the  job  rights 
and  protection  of  Federal  employees,  is  due 
to  be  decided  soon  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's Board  of  Appeals  and  Review.  It 
is  the  so-called  King  case,  involving  a  Navy 
civilian  employee. 

The  issues  involved  are  twofold: 

First,  whether  a  Federal  agency  has  the 
right  to  make  slight  changes  in  an  employee's 
position  description  in  order  to  declare  the 
position  a  new  job,  and  make  the  employee 
take  an  open  competitive  exam  to  see 
whether  he  can  stay  on  the  job.  This  is  of- 
ten done  by  agencies  to  remove  the  employee 
and  put  someone  else  in  his  place. 

Second,  whether  in  a  reduction-in-force 
program,  veterans  have  a  right  to  be  assigned 
to  job  vacancies  that  are  available  at  the 
time.  It  also,  of  course,  would  apply  to 
nonveterans'  rights  to  fill  vacancies,  al- 
though veterans  would  be  more  Involved  be- 
cause of  their  greater  retention  rights. 

At  present  veterans  have  the  right  to 
bump  nonveterans  in  reductions-ln-force 
programs,  but  they  cannot  fill  any  job  va- 
cancies that  are  open.  Consequently,  al- 
though a  veteran  may  be  perfectly  qualified 
to  fill  a  job  vacancy  at  his  present  grade,  he 
only  has  the  right   to   bump  another  em- 


ployee, frequently  at  a  lower  grade,  or  eren 
lose  his  employment  entirely.  Then  the 
agency  is  free  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  it  pleases. 

Veterans  declare  that  the  implications  of 
this  aspect  of  the  King  case  are  tremendous. 
It  means  that,  under  existing  CSC  rules,  a 
Federal  agency  can  circumvent  veterans  re- 
tention rights  by  manipulating  the  filling  of 
vacancies,  so  that  a  veteran  can  be  separated 
without  any  other  job  to  go  to  or  assigned 
to  a  much  lower  salary  grade. 

The  CSC's  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  has 
had  the  case  under  advisement  since  July, 
a  tlpoff  to  the  case's  importance.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  hand  down  a  decision  soon.  The 
decision  could  revolutionize  Government  job 
rights  and  retention  procedures. 

The  test  case  Involves  Joe  J.  King,  who  waa 
the  civilian  personnel  officer,  grade  13.  at 
the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  at  Bren.er- 
ton.  Wash.  Mr.  King,  a  veteran,  got  along 
fine  with  the  various  Government  emp!o3-ee 
union  organizations  which  are  strongly 
backing  him  In  this  case.  But  before  long 
there  were  reports  that  he  had  antagonized 
some  of  the  Navy  brass  and  that  he  would 
be  removed 

Subsequently  Mr.  King  was  notified  that 
there  were  some  changes  being  niade  in  his 
Job  description  and  that  he  would  have  to 
take  an  open  exam  to  see  if  he  could  keep 
the  Job  he  already  had.  Navy  then  selected 
someone  else  to  replace  him. 

At  the  time  Mr.  King  was  being  fired, 
there  was  a  vacancy  open  for  a  training  su- 
perintendent, also  grade  13,  for  which  he  felt 
he  was  eminently  qualified,  since  it  had  been 
under  his  direct  supervision  for  the  previous 
few  years.  Navy  refused  to  reassign  him 
to  this  Job  but  instead  offered  to  btunp  him 
into  a  lower  grade  job  occupied  by  a  non- 
veteran.  Mr.  King  refused  and  was  left 
Jobless.  He  now  has  appealed  to  the  CSC. 
meanwhile,  taking  a  position  in  Industry. 

The  case  has  raised  a  furore  throughout 
the  Navy  Department  and  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  as  well.  Both  of  Washing- 
ton States  Senators.  Jackson  and  Magnu- 
soN,  Democrats,  are  aiding  Mr.  King  In  hla 
fight.  So  is  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 


ALLIED  UNITY  IN  BERLIN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  November  23,  1958,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  the  city  of  BerUn. 

I  conferred  during  what  were  then 
the  opening  stages  of  the  latest  Berlin 
crisis  with  governing  Mayor  Willy 
Brandt,  with  Gen.  Barksdale  Hamlett, 
commanding  general  of  Allied  Forces 
in  the  free  city,  and  with  leading  State 
Department  ofiBcials. 

I  came  directly  to  Berlin  from  Geneva, 
where  I  had  been  present  as  a  Senate 
observer  at  the  talks  on  nuclear  test 
suspension. 

The  city  of  Berlin  had  not  been  on 
my  original  itinerary  at  the  time  I  left 
Paris  for  Greneva,  after  my  work  at  a 
conference  of  UNESCO. 

But,  once  I  saw  the  crisis  developing, 
I  was  determined  to  learn  about  it  first- 
hand in  Berlin.  I  wanted,  too.  the  people 
of  Berlin  to  know  by  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  being  in  their  very  midst 
that  our  country  is  united  on  behalf  of 
maintaining  Berlin's  freedom.  That 
means  maintaining  uninterrupted  access 
to  this  great  bastion  of  freedom  inside 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

MKMORns  or  BXBXJir 

My  day  in  Berlin  represented  one  of 
the  unforgettable  highlights  of  my  trip. 
I  recall,  for  example,  participating  with 
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Mayor  Brandt  at  ceremonies  at  Tem- 
plehof  Airdrome.  In  front  of  the  monu- 
ment, commemoratlner  the  historic 
Luftbrtlcke  or  airlift  10  years  earlier. 
Before  hushed  throngs  of  citizens. 
Mayor  Brandt  spoke  movingly  of  the 
immortal  deeds  of  American,  British, 
and  German  heroes  who,  24  hours  a  day, 
had  kept  open  the  lifeline  to  the  en- 
circled city.  EarUer  we  had  visited  the 
sector  boundary  at  Brandenburg  Gate, 
where  Mayor  Brandt  and  I  both  spoke 
on  the  symbolism  of  German  freedom 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

My  Sunday  visit  coincided  with  what 
is  known  in  Germany  as  "Totensonntag." 
the  day  when  memorial  services  honor 
the  departed  at  cemeteries  throughout 
Germany.  On  this  hallowed  day,  the 
people  of  free  Berlin  were  both  reverent 
with  respect  to  the  deceased  and  deter- 
mined more  than  ever  to  uphold  the 
high3st  ideals  of  human  freedom  for 
which  uncounted  numbers  of  individuals 
have  perished  throughout  history. 

MT  STATEMEKTS  TO  THE  PRESS 

After  leaving  Berlin,  I  proceeded  to 
Scandinavia  —  touring  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  and  Helsinki,  on  the  subject 
of  medical  research  cooperation — which 
was  the  principal  purpose  of  this  phase 
of  my  trip. 

Less  than  a  week  later,  on  November 
28.  1958,  I  flew  to  Moscow  from  Helsinki. 

Before  leaving,  however,  I  spoke  to  the 
press  of  Finland  emphasizing  once  again 
Allied  unity  on  the  issue  of  the  continued 
freedom  of  Berlin. 

In  Helsinki,  moreover.  I  had  received 
a  cabled  invitation  from  the  Hearst 
headline  service,  invitinR  my  reactions 
on  the  subject  of  the  future  of  Berlin. 
Accordingly,  I  sent  an  article  from  Hel- 
sinki to  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  order 
to  make  crystal  clear  not  only  to  our  own 
people,  but  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  whom  I  waa  to  see  very  shortly 
thereafter,  that  America  remains  united 
on  this  question. 

Thus,  by  both  my  presence  in  Berlin 
and  by  my  commenti  to  the  American 
and  foreign  press.  I  sought  to  make  un- 
mistakably clear  this  fact  to  the  Kremlin. 
While  there  are  hoi.e.st  differences  of 
opinion  In  the  United  States  on  certain 
pha.ses  of  the  German  question,  there  Is 
no  division  of  opinion  that  free  Berlin 
will  not  be  abandoned  by  the  West. 

Since  November  23,  much  has  hap- 
pened on  the  German  question. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  full  facts 
may  be  available  for  the  record,  I  .send 
to  the  desk  now,  the  text  of  the  article 
entitled  "Berlin  iMust  Remain  Free," 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  writing  for 
the  Hearst  headline  service  on  November 
28,  1958.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  : 

Beslln  Must  Remain  Free 
(By  Hon.  Hubert  Humphret) 
The  crisis  of  Berlin  Is  the  No.  1  challenge 
to  the  West.     Here  we  see  the  strength,  the 
purpose,  the  ndellty  of  the  West  under  su- 
preme test. 

storm  clouds  are  gathering  fast.  Tou  may 
expect  trouble  and  lota  oX  It  from  Interna- 


tional communism's  designs  against  this  his- 
tory-making city. 

Two  million  two  hundred  thousand  people 
live  In  this,  the  capital  of  Germany.  But  by 
a  28-mlle  zigzagging  boundary  they  are  sep- 
arated from  Soviet-controlled  East  Berlin, 
with  a  population  roughly  half  as  large.  On 
the  one  side — In  free  Berlin — are  democracy, 
progress,  hope;  on  the  other  side — the  Soviet- 
occupied  eastern  sector — are  dictatorship,  de- 
cay, and  despair. 

West  Berlin  is  an  oasis  of  freedom,  110 
miles  inside  the  Iron  Curtain.  Thus  It  Is 
completely  encircled  by  a  desert  of  Soviet 
domination. 

Today,  the  Kremlin  is  apparently  deter- 
mined to  wipe  out  this  oasis.  But  free  Ber- 
lin must  and  will  endure.  The  United  States 
has  no  alternative  but  to  remain  unalterably 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  thi;  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  of  free  Berlin. 

This  Is  my  firm  conclusion,  based  upon  a 
visit  which  I  have  Just  made  to  Berlin.  I 
am  writing  these  words  from  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land, that  stalwart  country  which  Itself 
symbolizes  an  unconquerable  spirit. 

During  my  tour  of  Berlin,  I  saw  a  great 
capital  reborn  from  the  deva.station  and  rub- 
ble of  World  War  II.  I  saw  a  city  pulsating 
with  life,  with  growth,  with  abundance  of 
goods,  with  new  housing,  roads,  stores.  Most 
Important.  I  saw  the  faith  of  Its  Inhabitants 
reflected  In  their  faces  and  their  voices  and 
their  actions.  And  I  discussed  at  length 
the  problems  of  Berlin  with  our  American 
diplomatic  and  military  leaders  and  with 
the  dynamic  and  courageovis  statesman  who 
Is  the  g<3vornUig  mayor  or  West  Berlin,  the 
remarkable  Willy  Brandt. 

The  present  crisis  bolls  down  to  one  word. 

one  key — access  to  the  Red-surrounded  city. 

That  means  access  by  four  highways.  f<jur 

railways,  a  canal  system,  and  three  corridors 

for  airplanes. 

Soviet  strategy  is  simple,  yet  subtle.  Com- 
munist plan  Is  to  go  through  the  motions 
of  transierring  Russian  checkpoints  In  East 
Germany  which  control  Beilm-bound  traf- 
fic. These  control  points  govern  movement 
of  allied  pcr-t-onnel  and  pxxls — United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  French.  The 
points  would  thus  theoretically  ome  under 
the  administration  of  the  Sovict-lmp-eed 
regime  known  as  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  This  Is  the  stooge  tUte  In- 
vented by  the  Soviet  Union  to  enslave  18 
million  East  Germans. 

The  supposed  turnover  of  control  from 
Russian  to  Ea.st  German  hands  would  be 
made  under  the  pretense  tliat  the  Soviet 
Union  would  allegedly  be  ending  the  four- 
power  occupation  regime   In   Berlin. 

Actually,  the  entire  Soviet  plan  Is  regard- 
ed even  by  neutral  observers  as  one  vast 
tir.sue  of  lies. 

It  Is  a  He  because  East  Berlin  would  still 
be  dominated  and  jcontroUed  by  the  con- 
tinued prer,cnce  in  feast  Germany  of  5  Ger- 
man C  >mmunist  dirlslons  and  20  Soviet  Red 
Army  divisions.        [ 

It  Is  a  lie  because  no  party  to  a  solemn 
contract — neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  any 
other  participant  in  the  four-power  legal 
instruments— has  the  right  all  by  Itself  to 
break  a  binding  commitment. 

It  is  a  Ue  because  Russia  could  and  would 
continue  to  call  the  tune  at  the  traffic  check 
points,  rather  than  the  so-called  Pankow 
regime  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
The  very  title  of  this  Communist  state — 
the  German  Democratic  Republic — Is  a  He, 
because  It  Is  not  "German"  (but  rather  Rus- 
sia, pulling  the  strings  on  Communl-st  Ger- 
man marionettes.)  It  Is  not  "Democratic" 
(because  It  does  not  represent  the  wishes  of 
the  East  German  people.  Twenty  thousand 
of  them  continue  to  pour  In  as  refugees  Into 
West  Berlin  each  month.)  And  It  Is  not  a 
"Republic  (because,  among  other  things, 
power  does  not  come  from  the  people  to  a 
freely  chosen  government;  rather,  power  U 


Imposed  over  the  people  by  a  Kremlin-ap- 
pointed tyrant,  named  Walter  Ulbrlcht.) 

What  then  are  the  purposes  of  this  latest 
In  a  long  series  of  Soviet -precipitated  crises? 
First,  to  legitimize  the  illegitimate  Bast  Ger- 
man Red  regime  and  thereby  help  legiti- 
mize other  Conwnunlst  conquests  In  Eastern 
Europe.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  succeed  in 
this  forced  recognition  of  their  stooges,  they 
would  strike  a  devastating  blow  at  the  mo- 
rale and  the  arpiratlons  for  liberty  of  all 
the  subjugated  peoples  of  Eastern  E^irope. 

Second,  to  kill  once  and  for  all  the  possi- 
bility of  the  unification  of  divided  Germany 
along  genuinely  d>,-mocratlc  lines,  with  over 
50  million  free  West  Germans  rejoined  with 
18  million  Eiist  German  victims  of  Bed  ty- 
ranny. 

Third,  to  set  the  stage  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  West  Berlin.  Itself,  as  the  advanced 
citadel  of  Western  freedom.  For  If  West  Ber- 
lin were  to  be  choked,  as  the  Ruscians  sought 
to  do  In  the  Berlin  blockade  10  years  ago. 
It  would  cease  to  be  a  magnet  to  the  liberty- 
loving  peoples,  trapped  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. It  wi'Uld  cease  to  be  a  showcase  of 
Western  democracy  and  progress,  visible  to 
a  considerable  extent  within  the  curtained 
area. 

It  would  cease  to  be  a  beacon  of  the  truth 
to  all  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  op- 
pre.<ised  under  the  Soviet  heel  and  lied  to  by 
Hed  propaganda. 

To  achieve  all  these  rfsults,  the  Soviets 
are  masking  their  strategy  by  a  seemingly 
Innocent  cloak.  I  refer  to  the  apparently 
InofTen.'lve  turnover  of  Russian  control  at  \ 
the  traJIic  check  points  to  East  German 
forces.  Actually,  if  the  United  States  and 
its  alUe.i  were  to  acquiesce  and  recognize 
this  so-call(  d  turnover  of  control  as  anything 
but  a  Khana.  we  would  be  Rtartln;  a  chain 
reaction  whK-h  would  lead  to  recognition  of 
the  Gi'rinan  Cfjmmunlst  regime.  That  In 
turn  would  explode  wide  open  the  entire 
Western  position  in  Germany. 

All  this  must  not  happen.  But  if  we  are 
to  be  8ucces"^ful  In  preventing  It.  »-e  must 
open  our  eyes  to  a  danger  to  Berlin  which 
Is  this  time  more  subtle  than  obvious  or 
dramatic.  This  time,  unlike  the  blf>ckade  of 
1948.  the  Reds  are  not  trying  to  choke  us 
to  death,  but  rather  to  administer  slow  pol- 
.son.  It  l.s  poison  In  small  doses — a  little 
bit  at  a  time.  (That  means  recognizing 
Communist  illegitimacy  step  by  ."itf  p.)  Thios, 
.s(x;n  the  victims — ourselves  and  the  West 
Germans — would  wake  up  and  find  that  our 
po5;tl(.n  had  been  given  a  lethal  accimaula- 
tlon  of  Red  poison. 

The  decision  for  us  Is  therefore  certain. 
We  Eland  irreversibly  with  West  Berlin,  with 
West  Germany,  with  our  allies  ai-.d  against 
rerognliion  of  the  hammer  and  sickle  gang 
Of  Walter  Ulbrlcht  and  Company. 

Free  Berlin  Is  the  message  of  the  Voice  of 
America  In  living  reality.  It  embodies  the- 
hopes  and  a.'^pirat  ions  of  the  gallant  German 
workers  who.  in  June  1953.  fou(?ht  with  their 
bare  hands  and  rocks  against  Soviet  tanks. 
It  represents  the  goals  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers of  Hungary. 

As  long  as  free  Berlin  exists,  the  crown 
will  be  unea.'^y  on  the  heads  of  the  tyrants 
of   the  Soviet  Empire. 
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COMMUNICATING  TO  THE  PEOPLES 
OP  THE  SOVIET  UNION— TEXTS  OP 
SENATOR  HUMPHREY'S  COM- 
MENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  can  read  the  press  reports  of  the 
disturbing  remarks  of  Premier  Nikita 
Khrtishchev  at  the  21st  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Moscow  without 
realizing  what  an  enormous  gulf  fixlsta 
between  the  thinking  of  ourselves  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Determining  how  to  communicate  with 
those  leaders  and  with  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union   represents  a  tremendous 

challenge  to  us. 

Not  only  do  we  speak  different  lan- 
:uages.  in  terms  of  EInglish  and  Russian, 
but  words  have  a  different  meaning  for 
U.S.  words  like  "freedom,"  "peace,"  "de- 
mocracy," and  others. 

We  have,  in  effect,  different  frames 
cf*  reference.  We  have  different  cul- 
ture .  widely  vaiied  histories,  and  other 
bat  kM  rounds. 

CENSORSHIP    ON    SOVIET    MEDIUMS 

What  complicates  our  problem  is.  of 
rouioC.  that  we  do  not  have  available 
r>^r-;ular  open  channels  of  communica- 
l.  .ns.  The  Soviet  mediums  are.  of 
cfiur.se.  so  heavily  censored  that  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  truth  about  America. 
a.s  we  know  it,  t^et.s  acio.s.s  to  the  people 
of  that  va.st  country.  By  contrast, 
American  medium-s  are  almo.^t  com- 
pletely open  to  rrix)rts  of  Soviet  news 
and  views. 

Accordingly,  when  I  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  end  of  la>.t  November  and 
the  start  of  December.  I  sought  to  try 
to  communicate  as  best  I  could  both  with 
the  Soviet  leaders  and  with  the  people. 
I  tried  to  meet  as  many  individuals  as 
po.s.siblc— the  man  in  the  street,  young- 
sters in  schools,  doctors  in  hospitals. 

MT    REQftSTS    TO    INTOt'RIST 

I  a.sked  the  Intourist  Office,  which  as- 
.«-isted  in  my  visit,  for  certain  opportu- 
nities as  well. 

I  asked  for  a  still  photorrrapher  to  ac- 
company me.  That  lequest  was  granted, 
and  so  I  was  able  to  bring  back  photos 
depicting  some  of  my  experiences  and 
the  individuals  whom  I  met. 

I  asked  to  have  a  16  millimeter  motion 
picture  photographer  to  accompany  u.s, 
for  example,  in  medical  research  labora- 
t  Dries.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  the  peo- 
ple of  my  Slate,  and  the  jjeople  of  other 
States,  and  Members  of  Congress,  who 
misht  be  interested,  the  actual  scenes 
vhich  I  have  attempted  subsequently  to 
describe  in  the  course  of  my  various  pub- 
lic comments.  But  the  request  for  the 
motion  picture  photographer  was  not 
granted. 

I  a.sked  for  the  richt  to  have  a  tape 
recorder  available.  I  hoped  that  if  any 
Soviet  official  desired  to  speak  on  the 
lecord,  in  whole  or  in  part,  we  could  have 
an  exact  verbatim  text  of  what  he  wanted 
to  conmiunicate — in  his  own  words  and 
in  his  own  voice.  Here,  apain.  the  re- 
quest was  not  granted. 

MT    APPEARANCZ    ON    SOV»T    TV 

I  abked — still  again  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  some  of  my  Soviet  acquaint- 
ances— for  the  right  to  speak  on  Soviet 
television  and  radio.  Two  days  later,  this 
request  was  granted.  I  appeared  on 
Moscow  television  on  the  night  of  Tues- 
day. December  3,  in  the  10:30  news 
broadcast.  My  remarks  were  completely 
uncensored.  I  spoke  with  a  few  notes, 
but  by  and  large,  spontaneoasly.  Each 
of  my  sentences  was  translated  in  turn 
by  a  Soviet  interpreter.  A  Russian- 
speaking  American,  who  was  with  me,  in- 
dicated that  the  Soviet  translation  was 
completely  faithful  to  my  phraseology  ia 
English. 


LET   MORE  AMERICANS  APPEAR  ON   SO\  lET   TV 

I  may  say,  that  to  my  knowledge,  no 
American  with  but  one  exception  had 
appeared  in  this  manner  previously  on 
Soviet  television.  That  exception  was 
Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson  who 
delivered  a  few  comments  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
several  NBC-TV  "Youth  Wants  To 
Know"  programs  had  also  been  pre- 
.sentcd.  But  they  had  appeared  through 
film  recordings  and  only  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  in  exchange  for  a  series  of  inter- 
view.s  with  Soviet  leaders  which  were 
presented  on  U.S.  television. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  is  fine. 
Bui  (he  principle  of  .spontaneity  is  even 
finer. 

I  hope  that  future  American  visitors 
will  have  the  ri^ht  to  appear  uncensored 
on  Soviet  TV  as  well.  Time  after  time, 
American  TV  has  shown  Soviet  ofiBcials. 
as  in  tlic  case  of  Ambas.sador  Men.shikov 
and  F.rst  Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan. 
They  were  free  to  say  whatever  they 
pleased  in  the  course  of  the  interviews. 

What  is  more,  our  TV  news  programs 
are  crammed  full  of  AP  and  UPI  dis- 
patches out  of  Moscow.  These  dis- 
patches are.  of  course,  free,  uncensored, 
unaffected  by  the  U.S.  Government — in 
stark  contrast  to  the  incredibly  biased 
Tass  di.^patches  over  Soviet  media.  The 
latter  are  propaganda-filled  reports 
which  misht  just  as  well  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

TAPE    RECORDING    FOR    RADIO    MOSCOW 

Wliile  I  was  at  the  TV  studio.  I  made  a 
radio  tape  recording — again,  with  un- 
censored observations.  It  consisted  of 
a  frank  Interview  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Adamoff  of  Radio  Moscow  who  had 
.served  as  my  interpreter  on  the  TV  news 
program.     How  this  tape  recording  was 

utilized  and  if  it  was  utilized  at  all in 

whole  or  in  part — I  am  not  aware. 

THE     IZVESTIA     ARTICLE     THAT     NEVER     APPEARED 

Finally,  I  asked  for  the  right  to  com- 
municate to  the  Soviet  people  through 
the  medium  of  my  own  uncensored 
views  in  a  major  newspaper.  I  asked 
whether  such  an  article  might  appear 
in  Izvestia  or  Pi-avda.  The  day  before 
my  departure,  on  Wednesday,  December 
4,  that  request  was  granted.  I  pre- 
pared such  an  article,  I  sent  it  on  the  5th, 
but  unfortunately,  it  never  appeared. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  the  text  of  the 
talk  which  I  delivered  over  Moscow  tele- 
vision. I  append  to  it  the  text  of  the 
remarks  which  I  had  prepared  for 
Izvestia  but  which  were  never  published. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  items  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record.  I  offer  them  as  two  illustra- 
tions of  the  ways  by  which  I  attempted, 
if  only  in  small  measure,  to  overcome 
this  problem  of  the  vast  gulf  between  our 
two  peoples. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  in  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  will  devote 
our  best  thinking  to  this  problem  of  how 
to  communicate  to  Soviet  society. 

TRIBLm  TO  LACT-ZARUDIN  AGREEMENT 

In  my  judgment,  the  Lacy-Zarubin 
agreement  for  exchanges  over  the  vari- 
ous media  is  an  essential  instrument  of 


international  good  will.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  agreement  will  not  only 
be  faithfully  implemented  in  its  second 
year,  but  that  it  will  be  renewed  and 
broadened. 

I  hope,  too,  that  it  will  be  supple- 
mented informally  and  sp>ontaneously  by 
still  other  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and 
presentation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADoatus  BY  Senator  Hueekt  Humphrey  Over 
Moscow  Television,  December  3.  1953 

I  personally  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  ap- 
pearir.g  on  Soviet  television.  It  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  bring  yoxi  the  warm  ar^d 
friendly  greetings  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  have  enjoyed  your 
preat  ballet — your  fine  music — your  splendid 
art — we  have  tried  to  learn  and  better  un- 
derstand your  people  and  country.  I  only 
wish  we  had  the  time  to  visit  all  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  want  to  know  you 
and  we  want  you  to  know  us — to  visit  us 
and  to  learn  of  America.  We  must  learn  to 
live  together. 

Now,  as  to  the  purpose  of  our  visit.  We 
came  here  to  seek  areas  of  agreement — to 
advance  a  program  of  i>eace  and  better  liv- 
ing. I  have  had  long  and  frank  discussions 
with  the  leaders  of  your  government — in  the 
fields  of  health,  agriculture,  education  and 
trade.  I  have  tried  to  Improve  and  expand 
cooperation  of  your  scientists  and  ours  and 
of  other  nations.  Yes,  to  seek  cooperation 
aaginst  the  diseases  which  afflict  mankind — 
cancer,  heart  disease,  tuberculosis  and  oth- 
ers— the  diseases  that  affect  our  children. 

I  have  appreciated  the  expressions  of  co- 
operation which  have  been  given  to  me  by 
your  leaders — but  while  I  have  been  here.  I 
have  discussed  with  your  leaders  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  of  all  Importance  to  man- 
kind— a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  dearest  wish  in  the  heart  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  the  American  people,  yes  of 
all  people,  Is  peace.  The  United  States  of 
America  Is  dedicated  to  peace — peace  with 
justice. 

The  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
suffered  terribly  from  war,  and  so  have  we. 
You  want  peace  and  we  want  peace.  There 
Is  no  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  in 
peace.  Our  President.  Mr.  Eisenhower, 
fought  along  side  of  you  In  war.  He,  and 
the  American  people  want  the  opportunity 
of  cooperating  with  you  in  the  works  of 
peace.  The  only  war  we  want  to  fight — is 
the  war  against  the  ancient  enemies  of  all 
mankind — war  against  disease,  against  pov- 
erty, against  misery,  against  ignorance,  and 
fear.  Let  us,  therefore,  together  dedicate 
ovir  policies,  our  energies  to  raising  the 
standard  of  livinec  everywhere  for  all  man- 
kind. Let  us  seek  to  give  dignity  to  life  by 
emphasizing  the  spiritual  and  physical  well- 
being  of  people — throu^;h  the  arts,  through 
science,  through  education,  through  better 
livinfj  and  workli:g  conditions.  In  this  all 
nations  can  Join  and  cooperate.  The  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  tired  of  war — threats 
of  war — and  misery — they  seek  peace  and 
security.     Tliey  seek  peace  with  Justice. 

My  good  wishes  and  thanks  to  the  Russian 
people. 

Article     Which     Had     Been    Prepared     fob 
Izvestia  by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 

I  have  spent  a  fruitful  week  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  have  enjoyed  friendly  and  frank  discus- 
Bions  with  your  leaders. 

Most  helpful  was  the  extended  Interview 
which  I  had  with  the  Chairman  of  the  So- 
viet CouncU  of  Ministers,  Mr.  N.  S.  Khru- 
shchev, 
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I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
Deputy  Chairman  P.  R.  Kozlov,  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko.  Minister  V.  V.  Matske- 
vlch.  Minister  V.  P.  Yelutin.  Deputy  Minis- 
ter M.  R.  Ku2anln.  and  others. 

I  wish  that  I  might  have  had  more  op- 
portunity not  only  to  see  and  talk  with 
other  Soviet  leaders,  but  to- visit  more  areas 
of  your  vast  country  and  to  speak  with 
more  of  your  people.  Unfortunately  t^e 
lUnttatlon  on  my  available  time  prevented 
me  from  doing  so  on  this  trip.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, next  year  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  more  prolonged  stay  with  further  fruit- 
ful discussions. 

I  came  particularly  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  a  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Medical  Research.  My  purpose  was 
and  is  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  fur- 
ther cooperation  between  the  scientists  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  scientists  of  the  United 
States  and  of  ail  other  nations  in  the  war 
against  disease. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  need  to  conquer 
cancer  which  last  year  killed  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  Russians  and  a  nearly  equal 
number  of  Americans.  I  refer  to  the  need 
to  conquer  heart  disease,  arthritis,  rheuma- 
tism, neurological  ailments  and  other 
scourges  afflicting  both  adults  and  children. 
Then,  too,  among  the  countries  which  are 
striving  to  develop  their  economies  and  cre- 
ate new  industries,  there  are  a  host  of  in- 
fectious diseases  which  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  can 
aid  in  conquering — diseases  like  malaria, 
tuberculosis,  yaws,  trachoma  which  blight 
the  Uvea  of  millions  in  Asia,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  South  America. 

I  made  a  series  of  recommendations  on 
Improving  world  health  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, and  I  am  most  pleased  to  say  that  he 
greeted  them  favorably.  To  Implement 
broad  policies,  I  made  numerous  specific 
health  proposals.  These,  too,  met  with  fa- 
vorable reactions  from  other  Soviet  officials. 
For  example.  I  met  with  your  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Health,  Dr.  V.  M.  Zhdanov  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Academy  of  Medical 
Sciences,  Professor  S.  A.  Sarkisov.  I  met 
with  your  distinguished  Professor  Nikolai 
Blcxkhln,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Experi- 
mental Pathology  and  Therapy  of  Cancer. 
These  men  symbolize  the  very  finest  caliber 
of  medical  science  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  want  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
these  and  other  medical  scientists  In  help- 
ing to  heal  the  sick  of  your,  our  own  and 
all  nations. 

1  mentioned  to  your  leaders  that  this.  In- 
deed, Is  the  only  type  of  war  that  the 
United  States  wishes  to  fight.  I  mean  a 
himianitarian  war  against  our  common 
enemies  such  as  disease,  ignorance,  misery, 
poverty,  and  fear.  I  mean  a  war  which 
Will  bring  happiness  Instead  of  heartbreak 
to  mankind  because  it  will  help  men  to  live 
better  and  longer  rather  than  to  die. 

Of  course,  the  i>eopIe  and  the  Goverrmient 
of  the  United  States  of  America  are  dedi- 
cated above  all  to  the  successful  solution  of 
the  greatest  problem  facing  mankind — the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  a  Just 
and  enduring  peace. 

The  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  try  to  resolve  tensions,  to  narrow  areas 
of  disagreement  and  to  widen  areas  of  agree- 
ment between  ourselves  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Toward  that  end,  we  seek  to  collaborate 
on  specific  works  of  peace.  One  such  work 
Is  health  for  peace.  Another  such  work  is 
culture  for  peace. 

Here  in  Moscow  I  have  enjoyed  your  great 
ballet,  music,  and  art.  We  Americans  wish 
to  sc-e  more  of  your  great  culture,  and  we 
would  like  you  to  get  to  know  more  of 
American  cultiare. 

We  want  more  and  more  of  your  people, 
your  artists,  and  your  leaders  to  come  to  visit 
us.    I>t  us  eliminate  the  barriers  which  pre- 


vent the  freest  possible  exchange  of  persons 
and  ideas  and  information.  Let  us  explore 
every  possible  avenue  by  which  the  cause  of 
peace  and  understanding  may  be  advanced. 
I  hope  that  the  Soviet  people  understand 
the  tremendous  stake  which  the  American 
people  have  In  the  avoidance  of  war.  Three- 
quarters  of  our  families  own  their  own  homes 
and  their  own  automobiles,  which  war  would 
all  destroy.  Ninety-five  percent  of  our  farms 
are  served  by  electricity,  and  the  country 
has  almost  70  million  telephones.  This  too 
would  all  disappear  In  a  war.  The  Indus- 
trial worker,  whose  average  wage  for  a  40- 
hour  week  Is  now  about  $75  (750  rubles), 
has  a  great  Interest  In  the  continued  exist- 
ence and  prosperity  of  his  factory,  and  so 
also  do  the  many  millions  of  Americans  who 
own  these  factories  through  the  shares  which 
they  have  bought. 

Our  tasks  for  the  future  are  huge.  If 
there  are  now  almost  3'a  million  Americans 
In  higher  educational  Institutions,  we  must 
plan  for  facilities  for  twice  th.it  number  by 
1975.  We  have  recently  embarked  on  a  13- 
year  highway  program  to  cost  $.33  billion 
which  will  add  40,000  miles  of  super- 
highways throughout  the  country  to  the 
millions  of  miles  of  hard  surfaced  roads  which 
have  already  been  built.  With  the  never- 
ending  expansion  of  our  cities,  we  must  cope 
with  their  reconstruction  along  modern 
lines  and  with  the  provision  of  millions  of 
new  houses  and  apartments  for  the  Increas- 
ing population,  in  addition  to  the  almost  15 
minion  built  in  the  last  decade.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  devoting  more  money  every 
year  to  scientific  research  and  medical  and 
health  programs. 

While  all  this  goes  on,  we  are  never  forget- 
ful of  our  obligations  to  those  countries 
which  are  Just  now  developing  their  econ- 
omies and  consolidating  their  independence. 
Billions  of  dollars  In  the  last  10  years  have 
gone  in  the  form  of  economic  assistance  from 
both  private  and  public  American  sources 
to  almost  every  country  In  the  world  to  help 
accelerate  the  pace  of  their  advance. 

Of  course  It  is  true  that  a  dedication  to 
peace  and  a  tremendous  material  Interest  in 
maintaining  peace  are  not  enough  by  them- 
selves to  guarantee  the  attainment  of  the 
goal  which  we  all  seek.  We  must  also  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  in  the  world  about  the 
many  Issues  dividing  us  which  pose  a  threat 
to  peace.  Moreover,  It  Is  essential  for  us 
to  recognize  that  each  country  may  have  a 
different  view  of  what  constitutes  a  truly 
Just  peace,  exactly  as  each  country  has  Its 
own  beliefs  about  the  definition  of  Its  na- 
tional Interests. 

We  Americans  cannot  expect  the  Soviet 
people  or  others  to  accept  all  of  our  opinions 
on  International  issues.  Just  as  we  do  not 
often  accept  the  Soviet  viewpoint.  But  It  is 
vital  that  each  side  know  the  viewpoint  of 
the  other  in  clear  and  objective  form.  Only 
then  will  all  the  people  in  each  country  be 
able  to  Judge  the  difficulties  and  alternatives 
as  they  really  are.  One  reason  that  I  feel 
informed  about  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  even  though  I  have  not  visited  here 
before  is  that  I  have  for  years  read  the  texts 
and  reports  of  statements  of  Soviet  leaders 
and  the  Soviet  Government  in  American 
newspapers.  I  think  that  this  is  a  practice 
which  we  should  all  follow. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Soviet  people 
are  sometimes  confused  by  the  many  voices 
which  come  from  the  United  States,  from 
American  books  and  newspapers.  It  is  only 
natural  that  in  our  great  debates  on  policies 
to  be  followed  in  the  most  crucial  questions 
of  domestic  and  International  affairs,  large 
numbers  of  citizens  will  have  widely  differ- 
ing opinions  about  what  should  be  done  to 
promote  our  national  welfare,  our  national 
security,  and  world  {jeace.  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  say  that  only  when  the  debate  has 


crystallized  Into  an  ofBclai  position  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  It  b« 
said  that  America  has  taken  a  stand  on  a 
question.  In  this,  the  most  Important  thing 
to  remember  Is  that,  by  every  objective  con- 
dition of  our  national  life  which  I  have 
listed,  as  well  as  by  the  most  earnest  wishes 
of  all  of  our  citizens,  the  fundamental  goal 
of  the  United  States  is  to  avoid  war  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  with  Justice  which  we  all 
need  so  much. 

As  I  return  home  to  continue  my  work.  I 
feel  considerably  heartened  by  my  short  stay 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  I  will  not  pretend  that 
the  road  ahead  will  be  easy.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  few  more  difficult  periods  In  his- 
tory. Nevertheless,  we  have  good  grounds 
for  hope  and  I  know  that  President  Elsen- 
hower will  do  everything  possible  In  his  ef- 
forts to  fvilfill  our  common  hopes  for  peace. 


BOY  SCOUTS 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  at  this  time  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  This  month  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  are  celebrating  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  charteiing  ot 
their  organization  by  the  Congress. 

The  spiritual  Ideals  and  the  healthy 
out-of-door  training  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
have  helped  immeasurably  to  strengthen 
American  manhood  In  body,  mind,  and 
soul.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  lived  up  to 
their  objective:  "Onward  for  God  and 
my  country."  In  doing  so  they  have 
gained  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation. 

A  good  Scout  learns  the  joy  that 
comes  from  helping  people;  he  buUda 
radiant  health  from  good  living  habits; 
he  gains  knowledge  of  the  world  about 
him;  he  knows  the  meaning  of  freedom 
and  its  obligations;  he  gains  recogni- 
tion because  of  worthy  attainments.    No 

training  of  youth  could  prepare  a  man 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  adult- 
hood better  than  that  offered  by  the  Boy 
Scouts. 
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THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AND  FRAUDULENT  ADVERTISING 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Medicine  Man  Under  the 
Eagles  Eye,"  written  by  Representative 
John  A.  Blatnik,  of  Minnesota,  and 
printed  In  the  Progressive  magazine  for 
November  1958.  The  article  summarizes 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Blatnik,  in 
its  inquiry  into  four  areas  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
The  subcommittee  concerned  itself  with 
FTC  efficiency  In  the  field  of  false  and 
misleading  advertising  of  weight-reduc- 
ing preparations,  dentifrices,  prescrli>- 
tion  tranquilizing  drugs,  and  fllter-Up 
cigarettes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Midicine  Man  Unde«  thz  Eaolx's  Kt» 

(By  John  A.  Blatnik) 
When  Thetis  dipped  her  son.  AchlllM,  Into 
the   River   Styx,   that   much-touted   wound- 
proofing  lotion  had  an  unadvertlsed  short- 


coming. Since  that  time  all  of  us  have 
ehown  an  Achilles'  heel  to  advertising,  no 
matter  how  sophisticated  we  may  be.  We 
mny  be  Impervious  to  the  "hard  sell."  yet 
succumb  to  the  "soft  sell."  or  to  the  sub- 
Umlnal  approach,  or  to  the  hidden  appeal 
to  subconscious  urges.  Most  importantly, 
l.owever.  untrained  as  we  are  in  the  medical 
sciences,  we  succumb  to  the  pseudo-sclentlflc 
presentation,  documented  by  testimonials 
Inim  "Independent  research  orgnnlzatlons." 
consecrated  by  cleverly  worded  references  to 
"U.S  Government  approval."  bolstered  by 
n^eixnlngless  comparisons.  adorned  with 
empty  claims  to  novelty  "or  exclusivity  ("No 
other  product  coiit^iins  thl.s  patented  In- 
gredient"). We  m;iy  pmllt*  at  the  naivete 
with  which  people  believed  In  tlie  mnplc 
power  of  bcz<}ar  stnne.s  or  unicorn  pijwctr. 
but  prom^lse  u.s  a  concoction  that  will  re- 
move m!ddle-af?e  spread,  a  supge  our  Jilt^crs. 
(ir  prevent  rnvltlcs  In  our  "C'eth.  and  we  rill 
run.  not  wnllc.  to  the  nearest  drugstore. 

The  piirrlia.';ers  of  bezoi.r  Ftones  lived  in 
the  ape  of  caveat  emptor  (let  the  buyer 
beware  I ,  but  we  have  gro\sn  accu.st(jmed  to 
the  protection  of  Uiule  Sam  and  assume  that 
lie  will  liot  permit  us  to  be  deceived  by  mod- 
ern alchemists  and  purveyors  of  witchcraft 
We  aiisume  that  the  profestlon.-il -looking 
man  In  a  white  coat  whc  comes  Into  otir 
living  room  throuph  the  'I'V  screen  or  ap- 
pears In  full  color  In  our  lavorlte  magazine 
would  not  tell  us  an  untrt;e  story,  or.  If  he 
did.   tliat  he  would  suffer  dire  consequences. 

Surely  the  Federal  Trad«  Commission,  we 
feel  certain,  will  protect  ui  from  unscrupu- 
lous ,'idvertlsers  who  would  capitalize  on  our 
longing  for  the  blender  lorm.  decayproof 
teeth,  peace  of  mind,  or  hrirmless  cigarettes. 
TJie  law  charges  the  FTC  with  that  responsi- 
bility, and  the  taxpayer  provides  it  with  an 
annual   budget  of  $6  million   to  discharge 

that  and  other  duties. 

But  when  hearings  of  the  .Subcommittee  on 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  over 
which   I   presided,    recenth    examined    four 

ureas  of  FTC  r.ctlvllles.  it  found  the  FTC 
wanting  In  all  ftiur.  The  subcommittee  con- 
cerned itself  with  PTC  eflBclency  in  the 
field  of  false  and  misleading  advertising  of 
weight-reducing  preparatl  jns.  dentifrices, 
prescription  tranquilizing  rjrugs.  and  filter- 
t.p  cigarettes. 

CICARrTTE  riLrERS 

Medical  men  and  the  U.S.  Government 
pretty  much  agree  that  there  is  some  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  Jiid  the  Incidence 
tjf  lung  cancer  and  heart  dls  ease.  And  while 
research  to  date  la  not  entirely  definitive, 
enough  evidence  has  l>eer  unearthed  and 
enough  publicity  given  to  the  dangers  of 
smoking  to  prompt  smok«  rs  to  reduce  or 
abandon  their  use  of  cigarettes.  When  the 
sale  of  cigarettes  actually  dropped  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  first  time  In  over  a  dec- 
ade, cigarette  mnnufacturi.>rs  attempted  to 
counteract  the  trend  by  the  wholesale 
adoption  of  the  flUerilp.  supposed  to  remove 
the  elements  In  tobacco  smoke  that  seem  to 
be  a  danger  to  health. 

The  stiff  competition  txetween  the  various 
cit;arette  brands  to  reclaim  their  share  of  the 
falling  market  resulted  In  extreme  claims  for 
the  effectlvenes-s  of  the  filter,  claims  that 
.seem  to  have  reassured  the  smoker,  if  rising 
sales  are  a  criterion.  But  are  these  claims 
true? 

Nicotine  and  tar  are  believed  to  be  the 
Clements  In  tobacco  smoke  which  are  dan- 
gerous to  health.  But  many  of  the  filter- 
tipped cigarettes  of  today  actually  contain 
more  of  these  elements  than  they  did  when 
they  first  came  on  the  market.  For  example, 
L  &  M,  produced  by  Liggett  &  Myers,  In 
1955  contained  1.5  milligrams  of  nicotine 
and  11  milligrams  of  tar.  Two  years  later 
tliere  was  a  70-percent  Increase  In  nicotine 
content   and   a   39-percent   Increase   in   tar 


in  the  smoke  entering  the  lungs.  In  1958, 
a  more  effective  filter  was  widely  adver- 
tised by  L  &  M — and  the  tar  content  climbed 
to  17  milligrams.  Of  17  brands  tested,  11 
produced  less  tar  than  L  &  M  (King  Sano, 
40  percent  less;  Kent,  30  jjercent;  Marlboro, 
Old  Gold,  and  Parliament,  18  percent;  PM, 
Tareyton  and  Viceroy  12  percent,  and  Lucky 
strike  6  percent  less).  In  June  1958  six 
prominent  brands  of  cigarettes  were  all  ad- 
vertising "lowest  tar  content." 

What  Is  the  consumer  to  believe?  And 
what  are  the  standards  for  measuring  and 
controlling  the  potentially  harmful  elements 
in  tobacco,  and  the  truthful  advertising  of 
this  information,  of  such  vital  concern  to 
so  many  millions  of  citizens? 

The  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  cigarette 
smoke  depends  on  the  tobacco  blend  as  well 
as  on  the  filter.  Almost  every  brand  of 
cigarette  changes  Its  blend  frequently,  and 
the  content  of  harmful  tars  may  go  up  as  well 
as  down  WlnsUin  advertised  a  blend  "spec- 
ially refined  for  filter  smoking. '  yet  It  was 
one  of  the  strongest  cigarettes  tested — 58 
percent  more  tar  than  Kents,  36  percent 
more  than  Parliaments. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Is  limited  in  controlling  tobacco  ad- 
vertising because  it  does  not  have  the  power 
to  ask  a  court  injunction  In  this  field,  as 
It  does  In  foods,  drugs,  cosnietics.  and  de- 
vices. In  my  opinion,  the  health  problem 
of  cigarettes  has  reached  such  a  point  that 
I  believe  It  imi>erative  to  enact  legislation 
empowering  the  FTC  to  request  an  injunc- 
tion when  it  deems  this  action  necesssary. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  law 
should  require  cigarette  manufacturers  to 
label     their     products     "contains    not     more 

than  milligrams  of  nicotine;    not  more 

than  milligrams  of  tar."  and  that   the 

label  should  change  with  every  alteration  in 

the  blend  of  tobacco  used.  TTien  and  only 
then  will  the  consumer — and  the  FTC- — have 
a  fighting  chance  of  filtering  out  the  truth 
from  the  murky  haze  of  cigarette  advertising. 
I  have  already  introduced  Euch  legislation 
and  plan  to  reintroduce  it  next  year. 

WEIGHT    REDUCING 

To  weigh  less,  you  must  eat  less.  Over- 
weight stems  primarily  from  overeating,  or 
from  eating  fattening  foods.  To  lose  weight. 
we  must  reduce  our  food  intake  in  terms  of 
calories.  Drugs  and  other  methods  may  be 
an  aid.  but  the  primary  method  Is  diet. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  private  and  Gov- 
ernment doctors  appearing  before  our  sub- 
committee— yet  for  years  the  advertising 
media  have  resounded  with  claims  of  "no- 
dlet  reducing."  It  was  not  until  after  our 
hearings  that  the  FTC  moved  to  halt  some  of 
these  deceptions. 

When  our  hearings  were  held,  the  FTC  had 
not  proceeded  against  any  falsely  advertised 
weight-reducing  preparations  in  more  than 
12  years  because  in  1946.  a  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  had  decided  against  the  FTC  In  a 
proceeding  concerning  Ayds,  a  caramel  candy 
which  Is  still  widely  ativertlsed.  The  FTC 
itf  elf  admitted  that  the  case  was  poorly  tried. 

While  the  FTC  has  failed  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  these  unwarranted  claims, 
a  limited  consumer  protection  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Post  Office  Department,  which 
can  proceed  only  against  fraudulent  mall 
solicitation  of  money.  The  Post  OfBce  has 
successfully  proceeded  against  more  than  40 
phony  weight  reducers  since  1955.  This  Is 
all  the  more  significant  iDecause  the  Post 
OfBce  Department  in  its  proceedings  must 
not  only  prove  that  the  advertising  is  mis- 
leading but  (unlike  the  FTC)  must  also 
prove  Intent  to  defraud.  The  FTC.  on  the 
other  hand,  has  Jurisdiction  over  deceptive 
advertising  through  the  mails  (and  else- 
where) regardless  of  money  solicitation.  This 
division  of  Jurisdiction  provides  some  very 
anomalous  situations.  In  1957,  the  Post  Of- 
fice, successfully  barred  Regimen  from  using 


the  mails  for  its  solicitation  but  could  do 
nothing  about  newspaper  advertisement* 
featuring  the  copy  found  objectionable  In 
the  Post  OflBce  proceeding  because  it  con- 
tained no  solicitation  of  money  tlirough  the 
mails. 

Since  the  spring  of  this  year  the  FTC  has 
instituted  proceedings  involving  these  weight 
reducing  products:  Pounds-Off.  made  by  the 
General  Products  Corp.;  Hungrex,  by  Alle- 
gheny Pharmacal  Corp.;  K-12,  by  the  Prac- 
tical Research  Co.;  Du-Dol,  by  the  Anderson 
Pharmacal  Corp.;  and  Regimen,  by  the  Drug 
Research  Corp. 

The  Post  Office  Department  In  1940  had 
barred  Ayds  from  mail  solicitation  and  in 
July  1S57  had  obtained  agreement  from  the 
maker  of  Hungrex  to  discontinue  objection- 
able advertising. 

Besides  being  useless  as  weight  reducers, 
those  preparations  containing  drugs  may  t>e 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  many  stout  peo- 
ple who  suffer  from  other  ailments  without 
being  aware  of  them.  (A  study  of  6.000 
overweight  people  showed  that  72  percent 
suffered  from  anemia,  18  percent  from  dia- 
betes, 22  percent  from  heart  disease.  37 
percent  from  nervous,  or  psychogenic  dis- 
orders, and  7  percent  from  gall  bladder  dis- 
ease. Each  of  these  Ills  requires  a  special 
diet  and  medical  attention;  the  self-medica- 
tion and  diet  recommended  by  the  weight 
reducing  nostrums,  not  specifically  designed 
for  the  particular  need,  is  an  unnecessary 
risk  to  them.) 

The  sale  of  phony  weight  reducers  is  big 
business,  grossing  an  estimated  $100  million 
yearly. 

Dr.  S.  William  Kalf,  of  Newark,  N.J.. 
a  specialist  in  treating  obesity,  gave  our 
subcommittee  a  medical  expert's  view  of 
various  types  of  over-the-counter  reducing 
preparations : 

Regimen,  a  product  of  Drug  Research 
Corp.,  advertises  "No  Diet  Reducing."  Dr. 
Kalb  comments:  'Inside  the  package  it  says 
•To  weigh  less,  you  must  eat  less.  To  reduce 
you  must  restrict  your  caloric  Intake.'  Tet 
in  their  headline  they  don't  say  that.  Such 
statements  as  "No-Diet  Reducing  Wonder 
Drug"  are  a  deliberate  falsehcxsd  in  my  opin- 
ion." 

R.D.X..  a  product  of  Pharmaceuticals, 
Inc  .  advertises  "Lose  Ugly  Fat.  Yet  Eat 
Plenty."  "R.D.X.  is  a  tablet."  says  Dr.  Kalb, 
"and  it  tastes  very  good,  too.  This  prepara- 
tion has  been  on  the  market  in  one  form  or 
another  ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy.  It  is 
made  from  powdered  skim  milk  with  a  little 
lemon  Juice  added  to  it.  Now,  if  you  think 
a  tablet  of  skim  milk  and  lemon  Juice  is 
going  to  help  you  lose  weight,  go  ahead  and 
take  it.  It  will  never  do  any  harm  but  it 
certainly  wont  help  reduce.  But  there  is 
a  diet  enclosed  in  the  package,  a  thousand - 
calorie  diet.  You  will  lose  weight  on  that 
whether  you  take  the  tablets  or  not." 

Ayds  is  a  product  of  the  Carley  division, 
Campagna  Corp..  which  advertises,  "I  found 
Ayds  and  recaptured  my  figure."  "These 
are  caramels."  Dr.  Kalb  reports.  "The  vita- 
mins and  minerals  are  Just  added  as  a  come- 
on.  and  have  no  therapeutic  value.  The 
only  difference  between  this  and  Hersheys 
is  that  Hershey  uses  regular  cane  sugar  In 
theirs  and  these  people  use  saccharin,  or 
maybe  they  use  sucaryl.  But  In  order  to  off- 
set the  taste,  they  use  a  little  more  cream 
In  this  candy,  so  calorie  for  calorie  this 
caramel  is  just  about  four,  five,  or  six 
calories  more  than  the  ordinary  caramel  that 
you  buy  on  the  stands.  This  came  out  orig- 
inally for  diabetics.  For  diabetics  it  Is  all 
right;  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  about 
calories  because  a  doctor  can  regulate  the 
calories,  but  when  we  talk  about  weight  re- 
ducing, then  it  Is  a  fallacy." 

sum  Mint,  the  delightful  aid  to  appetite 
control,  made  by  the  Thompson  Medical  Co., 
which  advertises  "Take  off  pounds  and 
inches,  reduce."    "Tliis  has  methyl  cellulose 
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In  It."  the  medical  expert  testified.  "Now 
the  average  doee  of  methyl  cellulose  \s  a 
heaping  tablespoonful,  not  just  a  small 
amount.  If  thla  chiclet  contains  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  I'd  like  to  see  where  they  put 
It.  So  the  only  thing  this  will  do  Is  give 
you  a  couple  of  cavities  In  your  teeth." 

DXNTftincXS 

In  1057.  more  than  $25  million  was  spent 
to  advertise  12  toothpaste  best  sellers.  The 
American  Dental  Association  contends  that 
much  of  this  advertising  has  discouraged 
proper  dentel  hygiene  and  that  many  of  the 
advertising  claims  for  dentifrices  are  mis- 
leading and  may  be  detrimental  to  dental 
and  general  health. 

Dr.  Harry  Lyons,  past  association  presi- 
dent and  dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of 
the' Medical  College  of  Virginia,  told  us  that 
"the  patient  contributes  to  his  or  her  mouth 
cleanliness  chiefly  by  the  skillful  and  Judi- 
cious use  of  a  suitable  toothbrush,  with  or 
without  a  dentifrice.  •  •  •••  Toothpastes 
are  appreciated  professionally  because  of  their 
abrasive  and  detergent  action  and  their 
pleasant  taste,  but  beyond  this,  Dr  Lyon 
concluded,  "no  other  merits  for  dentifrices 
have  been  scientifically  established." 

The  three  general  themes  running  through 
dentifrice  advertising  are: 

1.  Arrest  of  dental  decay. 

2.  Elimination  of  bad  breath. 

3.  Adequacy  of  using  a  dentifrice  only 
once  a  day. 

Dr.  Lyons  said  dental  decay  cannot  be 
avoided  merely  by  the  use  of  a  dentifrice, 
and  the  false  promise  of  Immunity  held  out 
by  dentifrice  advertisers  encourages  neglect 
of  the  teeth. 

The  assurance  of  elimination  of  bad 
breath  by  use  of  a  dentifrice  creates  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  may  be  misleading. 
Although  Dr.  Lyons  conceded  that  mouth 
odors  may  be  caused  by  decomposition  of 
food,  he  pointed  out  that  other  causes  are: 
chronically  Infected  sinuses,  infectious  or 
other  lung  conditions,  nasal  Infections,  gas- 
trointestinal disorders,  and  diabetes. 

Brushing  the  teeth  after  each  meal  Is  a 
prime  requisite  for  good  oral  hygiene;  adver- 
tising to  the  contrary.  It  was  said,  can  only 
lead  to  poor  dental  health. 

Dr.  Sholom  Pearlman,  assistant  secretary 
of  ADA'S  Council   on   Dental   Therapeutics, 
reviewed    the   advertising    of    some    specific 
products,    including    Super-Ammldent    with 
fluoride  (Block  Drug  Co.);  Brisk  and  Colgate 
Dental  Cream  with   Oardol    (Colgate-Palm- 
olive); Crest  and  Gleem  with  GL-70  (Procter 
tt    Gamble);     Ipana    with     WD-9     (Bristol- 
Myers    Co.);     Pepsodent    with    Irlum    and 
Stripe  with  hexachlorophene    (Lever  Bros). 
The  claims  made  for  these  products   In- 
clude such  statements  as  "Saves  your  teeth 
from     decay";     "Look.     Mom — no     cavities"; 
"Only  Brisk   toothpaste  gives  you   the  same 
fluoride   dentists    use";    "Just   one    brushing 
destroys  decay — and  odor  causing  bacteria"; 
"Colgate's  with  Gardol  stops  mouth  odor  all 
day    •    •    •    with  Just  one  brushing";   "A  sin- 
gle   brushing   with    Stripe    with    hexachloro- 
phene will  protect  you  against  the  cause  of 
decay." 

Dr.  Pearlman 's  analysis  of  the  advertising 
may  be  fairly  summed  up  In  the  Scottish 
verdict  "not  proved."  There  Is  no  scientific 
eviU<'nce,  he  states,  that  the  fluoride  used  in 
toothpaste,  the  amount,  and  the  method  of 
anplicatlon  will  save  teeth  from  decay. 
Wlint  the  dentist  uses  In  his  office  Is  usually 
a  2-i)ercent  solution  of  fluoride  (as  com- 
pared to  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  In 
Bri  k)  and  It  Is  applied  under  completely 
different  circumstances  and  conditions  In  a 
m.inner  that  has  been  demonstrated  repeat- 
edly  by   respected   scientists   In   the  Public 

Health  Service  to  give  a  substantial  benefit 
in  the  form  of  decay  protection.  Direct  ap- 
plication In  the  toothpaste,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  been  tested. 


Stopping  moutli  odor  with  a  dentifrice  Is 
practically  impoaalble  because  of  the  many 
things  Introduced  Into  the  mouth  during 
the  day,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Oardol 
provides  an  Invisible  shield  in  the  first  place. 
Furthermore,  marking  mouth  odor  may  be  a 
health  hazard  if  a  potential  disease  situation 
la  also  masked — like  using  perfume  when 
you  really  need  a  bath. 

"Just  one  brushing  •  •  •"  Is  a  direct  at- 
tempt to  discourage  the  sound  dental  health 
practice  of  brushing  after  each  meal.  There 
Is  no  evidence  available  that  a  single  dally 
brushing  with  any  of  the  dentifrices  that  use 
this  approach  in  their  advertising  fights 
tooth  decay  all  day. 

FTC  Chairman  John  W.  Gwynne  cited  34 
cease-and-desist  orders  and  27  stipulations 
to  discontinue  objectionable  dentifrice  ad- 
vertising. Howev<!r,  the  most  recent  of  these 
orders  was  handed  down  In  1951  and  the 
most  recent  stipulation  executed  In  1947 

Chairman  Gwynne,  after  citing  difficulties 
of  proof,  emphasl^ed  the  lack  of  funds  for 
testing  facilities: 

"We  have  never  attempted  to  obtain  an  ac- 
tual estimaie  of  the  cost  that  would  be  In- 
volved In  such  a  study  becau.se  of  our  budg- 
etary limitations  for  such  purposes  but  we 
can  ea.slly  envlsior.  the  expenditure  of  »25.0O0 
to  $50,000  In  the  testing  of  one  or  two 
dentifrices. 

"These  are  the  basic  problems  which  the 
Commission  faces  In  formal  action  against 
manufacturers  of  dental  products  Solu- 
tlon  of  these  problems  is  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental economics.  If  the  Congress  desires 
to  buy  for  the  public  adequate  protection  in 
the  dental  product  advertising  field,  It  has  It 
In  Its  power  to  do  so.  The  Comml.sslon 
stands  ready  to  carry  out  the  required  test- 
ing program,  but  lacks  resources  to  do  so." 

TRANQTJILIZING    DRVCS 

The  term  "tranquilizer"  In  Its  true  mean- 
ing refers  only  to  so-called  ethical  drugs 
which  cannot  be  sold  without  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription. Contrary  to  a  popular  notion, 
even  the  most  widely  known  tranquilizers 
are  obtainable  only  on  prescription. 

The  1939  FTC  Act.  which  invests  the  Com- 
mission with  powers  to  combat  false  adver- 
tising, restricts  theve  powers  where  a  drug  Is 
advertised  solely  t<.i  the  medical  profession. 
But  the  extent  of  this  restriction  Is  not  clear. 
The  law  says  no  drug  advertisement  shall  be 
deemed  false  If  (1)  it  U  directed  only  to  the 
medical  profession,  (2)  contains  no  false 
repre.-ientatlon  of  a  material  fact,  and  (3i  in- 
eludes  the  formula  of  the  drug's  composi- 
tion. 

This  confuses  everyone,  Including  the 
FTC.  Following  contradictory  testimony  by 
FTC  offlclaLs  regarding  FTC  Jurisdiction  over 
ethical  drug  advertising,  the  FTC  Commis- 
sioner on  the  stand  cut  the  Qordlan  knot  by 
remarking  that  it  was  a  lot  easier  to  find  a 
case  elsewhere  and  that  the  Commission  has 
Just  never  been  active  in  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional advertl.sinp. 

Now,  the  Pood  ar.d  Drug  Administration 
also  performs  duties  in  this  field,  but  It  Is 
limited  to  Eupervlsing  the  release  of  new 
drugs,  and  continuing  surveillance  over 
labeling  practices,  and  does  not  cover  adver- 
tising In  medical  Journals  and  through  the 
mails. 

There  exists,  then  an  area  In  which  the 
PDA  cannot  and  the  FTC  will  not  act.  The 
entire  responsibility  falls  on  the  doctor  who 
Is  presumed  to  have  full  knowledge  of  the 
drug  and  its  effects. 

Several  medical  authorities  testified  that 
this  presumption  is  not  entirely  warranted 
Dr.  Harry  P.  DowUni;,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  College  of  Medicine,  told  my  sub- 
committee that  fundannental  knowledge  re- 
garding the  actions  and  toxic  effects  of  drugs 
Is  needed  and  this  knowledge  cannot  be  ac- 
quired   by    a   practlc.ng   physician    within   a 


short  period  of  time.  Dr.  Dowllng  alao  said 
that  the  rate  at  which  new  drugs  are  Intro- 
duced is  so  rapid  that  the  busy  practitioner 
is  unable  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Dr.  Ian  Stevenson,  head  of  the  department 
of  neurology  and  phychlatry  at  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  com- 
plained that  the  techniques  of  merchandis- 
ing have  taken  over  In  the  field  of  ethical 
drug  advertising  Dr.  Stevenson  said  that 
when  we  are  dealing  with  something  as  Im- 
portant as  good  health  and  the  diflerence 
between  living  and  dying,  we  are  dealing 
with  something  different  from  shoes  and 
automobiles  and   trips  to  Bermuda. 

Medical  experts  ajipearlng  before  the  sub- 
committee cited  the  following  Instances  of 
deceptive  advertising  of  tranquUlzlng  drugs: 

( 1 )  Failure     to    cite     known     side     effects. 

(2)  Advertising  "no  known  contraindica- 
tions" in  the  face  of  documented  knowledge 
to  the  contrary.  i3)  Reference  to  lengthy 
bibliographies  which  appear  to,  but  do  not, 
substantiate  the  advertised  claims.  (4)  Quo- 
tation out  of  context,  and  omission  of  unfa- 
vorable passages  from  clinical  reports.  (5) 
One  Instance  of  out-and-out  deception, 
where  the  company  warned  of  drowsiness  in 
the  literature  on  its  tranquilizer,  but 
claimed  "no  Impairment  of  physical  effi- 
ciency "  in  the  advertisements 

Dr.  J.  Murray  Steele  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  the  chairman  of  a 
study  group  of  New  York's  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. Uild  us  that  his  committee.  In  1956, 
found  the  literature  "extravagant  and  dis- 
torted "  and  that  it  encouraged  "Indiscrimi- 
nate use"  of  these  drugs. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Garland,  editor  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  wrote  In  his 
publication  December  5,  1957: 

'If  I  may  speak  for  others  as  well  as  my- 
self, we  as  physicians  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate our  ancient  partnership  and  our 
friendly  relations  with  our  dynamic  friends, 
the  manufacturing  apothecaries.  We  admire 
their  scientific  foundations  and  their  genu- 
ine philanthropies  and  appreciate  their  cock- 
tall  parties,  where  our  cups  runneth  over, 
but  we  stand  a  little  In  awe  of  the  sinews 
that  they  have  accjulred. 

"As  editors  we  delight  In  the  revenue  from 
their  adventures  In  competitive  advertising, 
even  as  we  seek  to  put  restraints  on  its  ultra- 
persuasiveness  and  keep  It  within  the  bounds 
that  medical  propriety  and  a  sense  of  service 
to  humanity  have  set.  Our  first  duty  Is  to 
the  public,  plainly  enough,  and  so  Is  theirs. 
for  whereas  much  of  modern  advertising  In 
gener.il  is  designed  to  create  a  desire  where 
there  Is  no  need,  that  cf  the  drug  business 
should  still  be  patterned  on  the  principle  of 
responsibility  to  humankind." 

The  significance  of  thla  goes  beyond  tran- 
quilizers. From  time  to  time,  a  break- 
through  occurs  which  promises  mankind  re- 
lief from  seme  hitherto  unconquered  suffer- 
ing. Such,  in  recent  years,  were  the  sulfa 
drus?s.  the  antihistamines,  the  steroids,  the 
ant  !bU>t  ics. 

The  two  motlv.itlons  of  relief  for  the  pa- 
tient and  profit  for  the  manufacturer  will 
combine  to  create,  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer, a  climate  of  eagerness  to  promote 
his  discovery,  to  minimize  dangers  which  are 
either  unknown  or  111  defined,  and  on  the 
part  of  physicians  and  sufferers  an  excessive 
readiness  to  accept  claims  as  facts. 

The  safeguards  provided  by  FDA  are  not 
enough.  Once  FDA  gives  a  new  drug  the 
probationary  status  which  permits  Its  use 
by  dcxrtors,  pressures  from  both  manu- 
facturers' agents  and  patients  mount  to  a 
degree  which  many  doctors  cannot  resist. 

So  It  Is  that  tranquilizers  are  recom- 
mended for  the  harassed  housewife  who  has 
"washday  blues."  for  the  difficult  child,  for 
the  after-dinner  speaker  who  has  "butter- 
files  In  his  stomach,"  for  the  athlete  twfore 
the  meet,  and  the  student  before  the  exam. 
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Housewives,  athletes,  and  scudents  get  wind 
of  this  solution  to  their  ]iroblem  and  de- 
mand the  "goof  ball." 

The  doctor  may  fear  thit  If  he  refuses. 
some  colleague  may  not.  So  sales  sky- 
riKket.  at  least  until  the  sobering  second 
thought  occurs,  and  when  -.he  dust  has  set- 
tied,  one  or  two  new  drug  concerns  have 
come  to  the  top  of  the  heap;  the  industry 
has  gained  a  few  million  dollars,  and  doc- 
t'lrs  and  patients  have  gained — or  suffered — 
In  experience. 

what's  wrong  wrrH  the  ftc? 

One  FTC  Commissioner  lold  my  subcom- 
mittee that  "it  takes  a  person  who  Is  really 
gullible  to  believe  many  o'.  these  ads  "  If 
this  typifies  the  FTC  posit  on  on  deceptive 
advertising,  then  we  are  it  the  mercy  of 
every  unscrupulous  huck.stcr.  Let  the  buy- 
er beware  should  hardly  bt  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  agency  charged  with  pro- 
tecting the  consumer. 

FTC  has  stood  Idly  by  f c  r  20  years  while 
the  professional  medical  id\erll.slng  pro- 
vision of  its  charter  has  r'?miiined  unclear 
and  unsound.  Certainly  tl  Is  Is  n  )t  a  field 
to  be  completely  Ignored  bj    the  FTC. 

Even  where  It  has  takei  action  aprnlnst 
deceptive  advertising,  the  FTC's  enforce- 
ment record  has  been  one  of  incredible  de- 
lays The  average  I*TC  enforcement  process 
requires  2  years  In  contrast  to  6  to 
7  months  at  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Such  a  delay  Is  much  longer  "han  the 
sales  effect  of  the  Incrlmln.ited  advertising, 
and  a  much  more  summary  action  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  deceptive  advertising. 

The  FTC  simply  has  not  hud  the  funds  and 
therefore  not  the  facilities  it  the  pcrtonnel 
nece.'sary  to  carry  out  a  vigorous  enforce- 
ment program  agr.lnst  false  and  misleading 
advertising,  efptclally  In  the  advertising  of 
medical  products  The  FTC  has  only  two 
doctors  on  Its  staff,  who  were  raid  by  their 
superiors  to  be  "stacked  up  t>eyond  any  load 
they  can  carry." 

WHAT'S  TO  BE  DONT  ? 

Our  hearings  on  cigarette  idverttsing  have 
stimulated  the  FTC  to  requ  re  from  the  to- 
bacco manufacturers  sclentif  c  proof  for  their 
technical  claims  This  encouraging  develop- 
ment could  well  be  extended  to  dentifrices, 
tranquilizers,  or  any  product  where  adver- 
tising  is  capable  of   sclentifc   proof. 

A  similar  requirement  coulJ  be  the  subject 
of  a  legislative  change;  to  require  food  and 
drug  advertisers  to  prove  In  ITC  proceedings 
the  truth  of  their  advertl.sed  claims  Such 
a  burden  of  proof  Is  comparable  to  the  proof 
required  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion before  a  new  drug  may  be  reletiscd  and 
is  preferable  to  the  present  burden  of  proof 
on  the  FTC  to  prove  the  faUity  of  a  claim. 

A  legislative  change  migiit  make  mail 
fraud  orders  Issued  by  the  Pott  Office  Depart- 
ment binding  In  FTC  proceedings,  so  aa  to 
avoid  a  retrial  of  the  same  Usues. 

Other  areas  of  legislative  change  might 
Include: 

( 1 )  Transferring  Jurisdiction  over  all  food 
and  drus:  advertising  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
AdininLsiratlon. 

( 2 1  Extension  of  Poet  Office  powers  to  all 
fraudulent  u.ses  of  the  malls — not  only  those 
involving  money  solicitation. 

(3)  Enjoining  advertising  media  from 
C'irrylng  any  ndvertl.slng  which  has  been  the 
subji^ct  of  an  FTC  order,  once  they  have  been 
notified  of  such  an  order. 

While  my  subcommittee  is  mvestigatlve  In 
stope  and  has  no  authority  to  initiate  and 
consiUer  legislation,  I  am  hopeful  that  legls- 
l.'tive  committees  of  the  86th  Congress  will 
consider  some  of  the  problemj  pointed  up  in 
our  hearings.  The  suggested  legislative 
chnnges  should  give  an  effective  degree  of 
protection  to  consumers.  I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  it. 


ADDRESS  BY  LANSING  P.  SHIELD. 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
CHAMBER    OP    COMMERCE 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, each  year  the  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce come  to  Washington  to  hold  an 
annual  dinner  in  honor  of  the  State's 
congres-sional  delegation.  This  year, 
before  a  recordbreaking  turnout  of 
members  of  the  organization,  we  heard 
a  stimulating  and  thoughtful  address  by 
LansinK  P.  Shield,  president  of  the  State 
chamber.  Mr.  Shield,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Grand  Union  Co.  and 
former  president  of  a  national  associa- 
tion of  chain  groups,  made  an  effective 
plea  for  unity  in  the  ranks  of  govern- 
ment, labor  and  industry,  to  help  the 
United  States  advance  its  goals  in  the 
economic  war  witli  the  Soviet  world. 
He  has  made  a  concrete  suggestion  for 
a  national  meeting  of  leaders  in  the 
ranks  of  government,  labor  and  industry 
to  initiate  discussions  looking  toward 
the  development  of  vmity  in  the  common 
goal. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  reports 
that  more  thought  is  being  given  by  the 
adm  nistration  nward  the  creation  of  a 
special  planninp  board  to  coordinate  the 
economic  aspect;;  of  the  cold  war.  Such 
coordination  within  government  should 
receive  the  backing  of  a  imified  indus- 
try-labor movement. 

I  commend  Mr.  Shield's  enlightened 
views  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  his  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Lansing  P,  Shield,  President 
THE  Grand  Union  Co.  and  Ppesi- 
DE.NT.  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. AT  Annual  Dinner  in  Honor  of  the 
State's  Congressional  Delegation.  Hotel 
Statler.  Washington,  DC,  Thursday,  Feb- 
RtAHY   5,    1959 

An  unusual  gathering  of  leaders  of  govern- 
ment, organized  labor  and  Industry  such  as 
this  provides  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to 
achieve  better  understanding.  In  these  criti- 
cal times,  is  there  anything  more  urgent 
than  the  development  of  teamwork  between 
these  three  important  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety? And  this  applies  particularly  to  New 
Jersey— the  most  highly  Industrialized  State 
In  the  Union. 

Despite  unparalleled  prosperity  and  spec- 
tacular achievements  In  mass  production  and 
mass  distribution,  our  economy  In  New  Jer- 
sey and  throughout  the  nation  Is  labeled 
as  a  high-cost  one — and  as  each  month 
rolls  by,  the  break-even  point  for  both  In- 
dustry and  government  rises.  We  might  as 
well  face  It.  we  are  living  In  a  plush  econ- 
omy. Because  of  high  costs,  world  marketa 
are  slipping  away  from  us. 

Within  the  last  12  months,  Khrushchev. 
Mlkoyan  and  company  have  made  trade 
agreements  with  11  countries.  During  that 
same  period  we  haven't  signed  a  single  agree- 
ment. In  today's  papers  (Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 5.  1959)  Khrushchev  calls  for  the  end 
of  the  cold  war.  This  Is  understandable  be- 
cause he  feels  sure  of  victory  In  the  hot  eco- 
nomic war.  In  his  speech  yesterday  before 
the  21st  Soviet  Party  Congress  In  Moscow, 

he  boasted  that  "economic  competition  was 
now  enough  to  win  the  world  to  commu- 
nism". 

As  a  nation  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  out 
to   a   competitor   who   has   a   built-in.   low- 


cost  austerity  program.  His  economy,  con- 
trasted with  ours,  has  a  constantly  lowering 
break-even  point  and  the  cost  of  goods  in 
Russia  is  being  steadily  reduced. 

The  complete  answer  to  the  dilemma  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  does  not  lie  solely 
in  reducing  Government  spending,  freezing 
prices  and  wages,  nor  in  further  mechaniza- 
tion. We  already  lead  the  world  in  that 
area  (I'm  referring  to  mechanization — not 
spending)  and  It's  Ironical  that  the  more  we 
mechanize,  the  higher  go  our  costs.  The 
President  has  warned  us  that  unless  we  re- 
verse this  trend  which  is  weakening  us  both 
Internally  and  externally.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  put  our  economic  body  Into  a  straltjacket 
in  the  form  of  wage  and  price  controls.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  choose  now  between  teamwork 
and  dictation  or  the  freedom  of  choice  may 
be  taken  away  from  us. 

As  leaders  in  government,  business,  and 
labor,  ve  have  been  fighting  small  battles 
among  ourselves  Instead  of  presenting  a 
uiiited  front — truly  United  States  of  America 
afiainst  our  adversary,  the  Kremlin. 

As  an  example,  here  In  the  United  States, 
Industry  and  organized  labor  meet  as  an- 
tajionlsts  annually  or  blannually  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  and  then  withdraw  until  the 
next  battle.  Between  political  campaigns, 
government  and  industry  often  tear  each 
other  down. 

Willie  we  have  been  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Integration  in  race  relationships, 
we  have  actually  been  practicing  segregation 
In  our  economic  relationships. 

A  form  of  class  warfare  Is  adding  fuel  to 
the  fiames  that  are  licking  at  the  founda- 
tions of  our  society  and  our  freedoms.  Re- 
cently a  columnist  in  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  that  "both  political  parties  seem 
to  be  solidifying  along  the  lines  of  class 
Interests." 

Can  anyone  say  there  Is  a  conscious,  com- 
mon effort  to  promote  integration  and  under- 
standing between  organized  labor  and  man- 
agement— and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree, 
between  government  and   Industry? 

Recently,  recognizing  my  own  shortcomings 
In  this  area,  I  Invited  to  lunch  a  well-known 
labor  leader  In  a  neighboring  State  and  a 
United  States  Senator.  After  2  hours  in 
which  wc  exchanged  views  (no  holds  barred) 
all  three  of  us  came  away  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  others 
and  we  all  wanted  another  meeting. 

This  week  one  of  the  top  labor  leaders  in 
New  Jersey  told  me  the  time  was  overdue  for 
management  and  labor  to  bury  the  hatchet, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  International 
situation.  It  is  heartening  to  find  that 
leaders  In  every  field  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  government,  labor,  and  in- 
dustry to  close  ranks. 

In  a  shooting  war.  we  get  together  because 
we  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  common 
d.inper.  If  we  are  to  win  this  hot  economic 
war.  a  united  front  Is  equally  Imperative. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  and  State  governments 
present  tonight  that  Industry  would  be  glad 
to  join  any  effort  to  bring  about  a  closer 
working  relationship  with  government  and 
with  labor.  Perhaps  an  Improved  relation- 
ship might  be  initiated  by  a  conference  of 
leaders  In  Washington,  followed  by  meetings 
at  the  State  level.  Such  action  would  not 
only  be  good  business  and  good  politics,  but 
wovild  be  a  definite  first  step  toward  the 
objective  of  developing  unity. 

We  must  have  unity  to  be  productive.  We 
must  be  productive  to  be  strong.  We  must 
be  strong  to  remain  free. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  session  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  Thursday 
at  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EVILS  OF  MONETARY 
INFLATION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  wished  to  make  some  re- 
murks,  for  the  Record,  in  connection 
wiih  the  so-called  battle  of  the  budpet. 
be<:ause  I  believe  the  importance  of  this 
i.ssue  is  so  great  that  it  overrides  that  of 
all  other  issues  involving  public  expendi- 
tures, and  that  not  enough  is  known 
about  the  dangers  of  deficit  financing 
and  the  dangers  of  monetary  inflation, 
which  usually  is  the  result  of  deficit 
financing.  Accordinsly.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  venture  to  speak  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  subject  of  monetary  infla- 
tion. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  diflQcult 
to  deal  with  the  evils  of  monetary  in- 
flation is  that  so  few  persons  understand 
it.    What  is  it?    What  causes  it? 

S'nce  the  battle  of  the  budget  will 
Involve  almost  constant  references  to 
the  dangers  of  inflation,  I  venture  now 
to  lay  down  a  simple  e.xplanation  of 
monetary  inflation  itself,  thus  hoping  to 
make  clear,  for  the  Record,  why  mone- 
tary inflation  is  dangerous. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  Mr. 
Pre.Mdcnt.  let  us  assume  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960  we  face  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment deficit  of  $10  billion.  It  is  clear 
that  at  present  we  do  not  seem  to  face 
such  a  deficit.  In  this  fiscal  year  the 
Government  will  incur  a  deficit  some- 
what in  excess  of  $12  billion.  It  is  now 
estimated  at  $12,900  million.  But  purely 
for  illustrative  purposes,  let  us  assume 
that  next  year  the  Government  mipht 
incur  a  deficit  of  $10  billion.  That  would 
mean  that  the  tax  revenues  would  bo 
short  by  $10  billion  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penses. So,  the  Treasury— lacking  tax 
income  or  other  income  with  which  to 
pay  the  SIO  billion— would  be  forced  to 
borrow  that  amount. 

Ten  biflion  dollars  is  a  tremendous  .sum 
of  money  in  relation  to  the  entire  market 
for  new  securities.  Therefore,  the  Treas- 
ury must  be  careful  not  to  take  over  the 
entire  long-term  market  and  "ruin  if 
for  the  towns,  the  cities,  and  the  States 
vihich  also  need  to  borrow  money,  and 
many  of  which  themselves  are  very  hard 
pressed  these  days. 

Furthermore,  the  Treasury  must  avoid 
ruming  the  market  for  the  industries 
which  need  to  finance  job  making  ex- 
pansions of  plants,  new  facilities,  and 
so  forth. 


If  the  Treasury  Is  not  careful,  it  can 
ruin  this  market,  by  absorbing  so  much 
of  the  long-term  funds  as  to  make  it 
difficult  for  the  towns,  cities.  States,  and 
industries  to  finance  themselves  on  a 
long-term  basis. 

Furthermore.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  sell  long-term  marketable  se- 
curities to  long-Lerm  investors — that  is 
to  say,  to  individuals,  insurance  com- 
panies, pension  funds,  and  institutions, 
excluding  commercial  banks — the  Treas- 
ury would  have  to  offer  a  rate  of  interest 
well  in  excess  of  the  current  return  on 
the  so-called  savings  bonds.  Why  is 
this?  It  is  bccc.use  the  latter— to  wit, 
the  savings  bonds — have  a  guaranteed 
market  in  the  Treasury  itself;  the  Treas- 
ury must  buy  tlie  savings  bonds  upon 
demand  by  the  .savers,  and  at  a  fixed, 
prearranged  price,  givinij  back  to  the 
savers  their  mon(.'y,  with  interest  which 
varies  in  accord;\nce  with  the  term  or 
the  time  they  have  held  the  bonds.  This 
valuable  'put"  privilege  of  the  savings 
lK)nds  holders  actually  give  their  bonds 
an  advantage  the  open-market  bonds  do 
not  enjoy.  Thus,  the  latter  usually  carry 
higher  interest  rates,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  market  risk,  which  is 
nonexistent  in  tlie  case  of  the  savings 
bonds. 

Marketable  bonds,  such  as  the  old  Vic- 
tory bonds.  Liberty  bonds,  and  long-term 
Tren.surys.  such  as  the  3>js  of  1990 
which  now  are  outstanding,  usually  fluc- 
tuate in  value,  and  may  sell  well  below 
the  original  offering  price  if  conditions 
in  the  long-term  inon-^y  market  become 
firmer  or  tighten  up.  Tight  money  al- 
ways depres.ses  the  market  value  of  all 
long-term  market  ible  bonds;  and  ea.sy 
money  tends  to  buoy  them  up  in  price. 
So.  in  view  dt  all  the  foregoing,  the 
Treasury  is  likeljf  usually  to  be  forced  to 
finance  its  deficit  through  the  issuance 
of  shorter  term  securities  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  commercial  banks  and 
other  investors  having  need  for  rela- 
tively liquid  assets. 

When  the  long-term  bond  market  is 
closed  to  it  for  the  lea' ons  I  have  pointed 
out.  the  Treasury  mu5;t  approach  the 
banks,  and  other  short-term  investors 
and  make  the  best  deal  it  can  for  the  $10 
billion,  which  is  the  theoretical  deficit  we 
are  discussing.  It  must  make  this  deal 
in  short-term  notes.  I  shall  come  to 
that  in  a  moment. 

There  is  really  no  alternative  course 
left  open  to  the  Tre:i.sury.  For  simplicity, 
let  us  suppose  the  $10  billion  financing 
is  handled  in  one  transaction.  Actually, 
it  would  be  done  in  several  deals,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  monetary  in- 
flation, let  us  say  there  is  one  transac- 
tion. This  is  a  perfectly  valid  assump- 
tion. There  is  just  one  tran.saction.  with 
the  Treasury  sellint;  its  $10  billion  worth 
of  I  O  U's  to  a  group  of  banks.  For 
simplicity,  let  us  call  those  banks  '"Mr 
Banks." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says, 
"Mr.  Banks,  I  want  to  borrow  $10  bil- 
lion for  just  as  lorn::  as  you  will  lend  it 
to  me.  What  maturity  do  you  suggest, 
and  at  what  Interest  rate?" 

Mr.  Banks  says,  "You  know,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, my  deposits  are  mostly  subject  to 
withdrawal  on  demand.    I  have  demand 


deposits  to  Invest.  Therefore,  I  must 
confine  investment  In  marketable  securi- 
ties to  short-term  maturities,  say  1  to  4 
years,  because  the  market  in  short  ma- 
turities is  more  stable,  price  fluctuations 
are  narrow,  and  I  can  always  sell  the 
short  securities  instantly,  or  borrow 
against  them  temporarily  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  Thus  my  demand 
deposits  are  well  protected,  and  bank 
examiners  will  find  me  ready  for  any 
eventuality. 

"Bank  examiners  discourage  banks 
from  inventing  in  marketable  commit- 
ments which  might  shrmk  parent  assets 
and  shrink  a  bank's  ability  to  meet  de- 
mands of  depositors.  So,  Mr.  Secretary, 
I  require  short  maturities,  1  to  4  years. 
and  I  am  willmg  to  accept  interest  at  the 
goinc  rates  now  applicable  to  your  out- 
standing notes  of  comparable  maturities. 
Today  those  interest  rates  yield,  for  1 
year,  about  3  4  percent ;  2  j'ears,  about  3.8 
percent;  3  years,  about  3.7  percent;  and  4 
years,  about  3.8  percent." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Banks'  statement. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now 
states.  "Very  well.  Mr.  Banks.  I  accept 
your  terms,  because  I  understand  you 
must  have  short  maturities.  We  can 
hardly  arrrue  about  interc.n  rates  when 
the  broad  market  citablLshcs  interest 
rates  for  us." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  Secretary's 
comment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  .should  like  to  finish  thi.s 
di.scour'^e.  Then  I  .sh\!l  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or  to 
any  other  Senator. 

So  a-ain,  for  Simplification,  let  us  as- 
sume the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives 
Mr.  B.mks  $10  billion  in  Treasury  obli- 
gations. Note  carefully  wliat  happens 
because  here  is  the  point  where  monetary 
inflation  rears  its  ugly  head. 

Mr.  Banks  puts  the  Trearury  notes  In 
a  vault  with  other  assets,  and  credits  his 
a.ssets  account  with  a  SIO  billion  entry— 
"U.S.  Trea.sury  notes,  $10  billion,"  on  the 
assets  side  of  the  ledger.  Then  he  cred- 
its the  deposit  account  of  the  Treasury 
with  $10  billion. 

Banks  does  not  give  the  Treasury  a 
check.  He  does  no^  give  it  cash.  He 
credits  the  Treasury  deposit  account 
with  $10  billion.  The  Tieasury  can  then 
draw  checks  against  the  credit  to  pay 
the  Federal  Government's  bills.  Banks 
has  thus  simply  added  $10  billion  to  the 
money  supply  in  the  United  S'tates.  He 
has  inflated  the  existing  total  supply  of 
all  our  money  by  $10  billion.  That  is 
the  important  point  about  deficit  financ- 
ing through  the  banking  system. 

At  this  point  we  should  understand 
that  our  U.S.  money  supply  consists  of 
two  elements:  One.  total  demand  de- 
posits in  all  banks,  now  about  $115  bil- 
lion; plus  all  currency  in  circulation 

that  is,  paper  money,  currency  in  our 
pockets,  in  our  socks,  or  under  the  mat- 
tress— which  now  amounts  to  about  $30 
billion. 

So  the  Inflationary  effect  of  this  $10 
billion  transaction  is  evident  when  we 
see  that  demand  deposits  of  $115  bil- 
lion, plus  currency  in  circulation  of 
$30  billion,  gives  us  a  total  money  sup- 
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ply  of  $145  billion  before  this  $10  bil- 
lion transaction. 

Again,  plain  arithmetic  Indicates  that 
SIO  billion  is  almost  7  percent  of  $145 
billion;  and  the  money  supply  has  there- 
fore been  inflated  by  approximately  7 
percent.    That  Is  monetajy  Inflation. 

This  is  the  same  as  using  printing  press 
money  to  dilute  the  value  of  our  money 
supply.  There  is  actually  no  difference 
in  the  result.  We  have  simply  created 
demand  deposits,  instead  of  printing  the 
added  folding  currency.  We  have  used 
the  banks'  "check  money"  instead  of  the 
Government  printing  pre.ss.  The  result 
is  exactly  the  same. 

So  when  the  critics  say  that  we  have 
u.sed  "printing  press  money,"  they  are 
correct.  The  Government  has  not 
"earned,"  but  has  merely  created  out  of 
whole  cloth,  $10  billion.  We  have  de- 
based the  existing  mone.v  supply  by  7 
percent.  Thus,  the  savers,  pen.sioners. 
social  security  recipients,  and  all  our 
people  living  on  fixed  incomes,  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  a  cut  in  income  of  7 
percent  in  1  year,  at  one  fell  swoop. 
Their  money  has  been  debased,  cheap- 
ened, "clipped,  "  by  7  percent. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  Treas- 
ury had  sold  its  bonds  to  long-term  in- 
vestors— that  is,  individuals,  institutions. 
pen.sion  funds,  insurance  companies,  and 
the  like — there  would  have  been  little 
monetary  Infiation.  because  each  investor 
would  buy  his  bonds  with  cash  which  he 
had  on  hand  or  on  depo.sit  in  a  bank. 
No  new  money  would  then  be  created. 

This  is  the  important  difference  to  re- 
member. If  long-term  bonds  were  sold, 
there  would  be  no  monetarj'  inflation,  be- 
cause the  banks  would  not  buy  them  and 
would  not  create  additions  to  the  mone- 
tary supply.  If  the  very  short  maturities 
were  sold,  they  would  have  an  Inflation- 
ary effect.  In  that  they  are  similar  to  cur- 
rency, although  they  bear  Interest — 
that  is,  if  such  short-term  investments 
had  been  sold  In  the  open  market  to  in- 
vestors such  as  I  have  mentioned.  But 
long-term  bonds  are  put  away  for  long- 
term  investment.  They  are  bought  by 
nonbank  investors;  and  they  create,  in  a 
general  way,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  no 
danger  of  monetary  inflation.  The  sale 
of  such  bonds  does  not  add  to  the  money 
supply. 

Whose  duty  is  it  to  avoid  monetary  in- 
flation and  prevent  the  threat  of  its  oc- 
curring again  In  the  fiscal  year  1960? 
The  President  has  sent  the  Congress  a 
budget  of  $77  billion,  balanced  by  income 
estimates.  He  has  done  his  duty. 
Probably  no  President  ever  worked  hard- 
er on  a  budget,  or  made  so  clear  to  Con- 
gress and  the  people  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  balance. 

So  it  is  now  up  to  the  Congress. 

Will  the  Congress  have  the  political 
courage  to  do  Its  plain  duty?  Or  will 
it  yield  to  the  pressures  of  the  powerful 
pressure  grroup  leaders  whose  selfish  in- 
terests are  served  best  by  forcing  In- 
creased Federal  spending  in  many  pro- 
grams, and  putting  new  programs  on 
the  books? 

Thus,  the  Democratic  Party  leaders  in 
Congress  face  this  challenge.  They 
have  the  votes.  They  can  follow  the 
advice  of  the  E>emocratlc  advisory  coun- 
cil, the  ADA,  and  leftwing  groups  and. 


by  so  doing,  further  crucify  the  "little 
fellow,"  whom  they  profess  to  guard 
and  favor. 

Or  they  can  courageously  do  what  I 
believe  to  be  their  plain  duty,  and  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  to  really  pro- 
tect the  "Uttle  fellow"— the  weak,  the 
defenseless,  the  unorganized  savers,  pen- 
sioners, elderly  retired  folks,  and  so 
forth. 

More  than  that,  the  Democrats  can 
also  destroy  the  silent  weapon  of  com- 
munism in  the  United  States,  to  wit,  in- 
flation. 

It  was  Demaree  Bess  who  last  De- 
cember wrote  a  very  interesting  article, 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord some  weeks  ago,  called  "The  Silent 
Weapon  of  Communism,"  in  which  he 
described  infiation  in  this  country  as  a 
veritable  fifth  column  for  the  Russians 
or  any  potential  enemy  of  the  United 
States. 

Thus  the  Democrats  can  protect  our 
values,  and  make  possible  the  continu- 
ance of  our  huge  defense  expenditures, 
which,  by  inflation,  may  be  endangered 
or  destroyed. 

They  can  restore  faith  in  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,  which  shows  signs  of 
serious  deterioration.  Upon  the  credit 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  President,  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  Yankee  dollar, 
depends  the  future  safety  and  security 
not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
the  whole  free  world. 

The  Democratic  Party  leaders  are 
showing  concern  about  the  state  of  our 
military  defenses.  But  thus  far  not  one 
has  spoken  of  the  mortal  danger  which 
we  face  if  we  allow  our  economic  bases  to 
crumble,  and  be  taken  by  the  enemy 
without  the  firing  of  a  shot. 

Surely  the  country  deserves  some  as- 
surance, some  positive  statement  of  in- 
tent to  safeguard  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  rather  than  the  constant 
rumbling  sounds  of  new  spending  bills 
being  dropped  in  the  hopper  without  any 
responsible  concern  for  the  means  to  pay 
for  them.  Rather,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  happy,  gay,  somewhat  PoUyanna  at- 
titude that  "Everything  will  come  out 
all  right  if  we  just  sp>end  more  money." 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  "spend  ourselves 
rich,"  it  seems. 

Sylvia  Porter  recently  dealt  with  this 
serious  issue  in  an  excellent  colimin  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
entitled  "Milton  Berle  Explains  Infla- 
tion." The  article  was  quite  amusing.  I 
laughed  about  it.  However,  it  recalled 
the  song.  "Tm  Dancing  With  Tears  in 
My  Eyes. "  The  last  paragraph  of  the 
column  read: 

Not  until  the  majority  of  Americans  feel 
they're  being  more  hurt  than  helped  by 
rising  levels  of  wages  and  prices  will  the  cry 
come,  "Halt." 

Sylvia  Porter  is  correct — unless  Con- 
gress joins  the  President  in  his  effort  to 
avoid  that  calamity.  But  when  that 
time  comes,  it  will  likely  be  too  late. 
The  damage  will  be  done,  and  it  may 
take  years  of  agony  and  suffering  to  re- 
pair it.    Indeed,  it  may  be  irreparable. 

Do  Senators  remember  the  auttimn  of 
1&41?  We  went  merrily  along,  having 
a  good  time,  discounting  the  rumblings 
and  warnings  from  Japan,  being  assured 


that  everything  was  just  dandy.  Our 
fleet  was  tied  up  at  the  docks,  and  our 
sailors  were  mostly  on  shore  leave,  when 
suddenly  came  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

We  waited  until  the  people  were  hurt. 

In  1929,  we  were  told  that  we  lived 
In  a  new  era.  that  the  old  economic 
laws  were  outmoded,  that  water  could 
now  "run  uphill."  So  we  waited  for  the 
majority  of  Americans  to  get  hurt.  And 
how  they  got  hurt.  It  took  10  years  and 
a  world  war  to  correct  that  situation, 
with  9.5  million  E>eople  still  unemployed 
in  1939.  10  years  after  the  new  era  be- 
gan to  look  like  "old  hat." 

The  danger  in  Sylvia  Porter's  conclu- 
sion is  that  when  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans feel  more  hurt  than  helped,  the 
damage  will  already  have  been  done. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  try  to 
face  this  issue,  which  transcends  all 
others  in  importance,  for  this  reason: 
If  we  wait  for  more  Americans  to  be 
hurt  than  helped,  all  America  will  be 
so  crippled  that  our  defenses  will  crum- 
ble, and  a  potential  enemy  will  regard 
the  United  States  as  a  "sitting  duck." 
It  will  be  "duck  soup"  for  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin. 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must 
join  the  President  now  in  persuading 
the  people  that  our  defenses  depend 
upon  sovmd  economic  and  fiscal  founda- 
tions. 

We  dare  not  wait  for  a  people  in  agony 
to  cry  out  for  this  protection  against 
mortal  danger.  The  American  people 
sent  us  to  Congress  to  represent  them 
under  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. If  the  representatives  fail,  then 
the  form  of  government  will  fail,  and 
freedom  may  be  lost. 

I  beg  my  friends  on  the  Democratic 
side,  I  beg  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  si>eak  out  now,  before  it  is  too 
late.  I  beg  them  to  rally  their  party 
troops  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  on  the  economic  and  fiscal  battle- 
field, lest  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  the 
budget  could  result  in  the  loss  of  our 
freedom. 

Mr.  CLARK  rose. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Sylvia  Porter,  to  which  I  referred, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Milton  Behle  Explains  Inflation 

Milton  Berle  was  having  a  lot  of  fun  with 
President  Eisenhower's  $77  billion  budget  on 
his  TV  show  recently.  Suddenly,  during  his 
moDolog  came  this: 

"Inflation?  That  means  your  money  to- 
day won't  buy  as  much  as  it  would  have 
during  the  depression  when  you  didn't  have 
any." 

My  family  howled — and  I  ran  for  pencil  and 
paper  to  write  it  down.  For  he  had  put  Into 
focus  a  basic  aspect  of  our  country. 

Why  hasn't  there  been  a  great  outcry 
against  rising  prices,  swelling  public  support 
for  measures  that  really  woxild  stop  the  wage- 
price  spiral?  Why  don't  average  Americana 
feel  as  strongly  as,  say,  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  that  inflation  Is  the  most  mon- 
strous economic  evil  there  is?  Why  has 
grumbling  about  price  rises  not  been  trans- 
lated Into  a  crusade  for  price  stabllltf  or  at 
least,  buyers'  resistance? 
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Wby  la  It  that  most  union  members  are 
utt'srly  uiunoved  when  the  experts  try  to  ex- 
plaiJi  that  a  $10  pay  rise  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing If  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  910  at  th« 
same  time? 

ANSWERS   ARE    OTTVOED 

The  answer  to  the  "why"  lies  behind  Berle's 
wisecrack.  Listen  to  what  I  heard  as  I 
checked  the  response  to  the  remark.  •  •  • 
From  the  head  of  a  big  Wall  Street  finan- 
cial house — a  millionaire  thoroughly  aware 
of  what  dollar  fluctuation  means: 

"Oh,  that's  a  beputy,  I  wish  I'd  heard  him 
say  It.  Yes,  In  the  thirties,  I  could  have 
boui;ht  four  suits  for  what  one  costs  today, 
and  I  could  have  had  a  mansion  in  the 
stiburbs  for  the  asking.  But  I  didn't  buy 
the  four  suits  and  I  didn't  take  over  the 
marslon  because  I  didn't  have  the  courage 
to  splurge.  I  wont  say  It  in  public,  but  I'll 
say  it  to  you  if  you  don't  Identify  me. 
While  I  think  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  dollar  is  terrible.  I  personally  am  better 
off  than  I  ever  dreamed  I'd  be,  and  so  is 
my  family.  I  wouldn't  turn  the  clock  back 
for  Jinythlng." 

From  a  middle-aged  housewife  who  lives 
with  her  husband,  a  Junior  executive  In  a 
New  York  commercial  firm.  In  a  small  apart- 
ment near  my  home: 

"I've  always  lived  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  I  remember  passing  by  the  grocery 
once — It  must  have  been  in  1938  or  1939 — 
and  seeing  the  whole  window  filled  with 
eggs.  On  Impulse.  I  wanted  to  go  in  and 
buy  up  the  whole  display,  but  Jim's  pay  had 
Just  been  cut  10  percent,  we  were  trying  to 
live  on  $32.50  a  week  and  both  kids  were  in 
high  school  and.  well,  I  Just  stood  and  stared 
Into  the  window.  Now  I  buy  In  that  grocery 
every  day  and  I  buy  whatever  I  want. 
I  don't  like  rising  prices,  but  I'd  rather  pay 
more  and  have  the  money  to  buy  than 
see  prices  cheaper  and  be  worried  again.  I 
suppose  it's  wrong,  but  I'm  happy  the  way 
It  is."  ' 

WmoW    NOT    BAOLT    OFF 

From  an  active  member  of  the  newspaper 
■union  In  my  office: 

"Ha.  1  heard  that  show  and  I  laughed,  too. 
What  does  It  mean  to  me?  Well,  during  the 
depression.  I  didn't  have  any  money,  so  It 
didn't  matter  to  me  what  things  cost  be- 
cause r  couldn't  buy  them.  Now  my  money 
buys  loss,  but  I  have  the  money.  Better  off? 
Sure.  I  am.  Did  the  union  help?  Of  course 
it  did.  and  I'm  all  for  It." 

From  a  widow,  a  friend  of  my  mother's, 
who's  living  on  Insurance,  social  security,' 
and  Income  from  a  small  investment  port- 
folio: 

"Thafs  cute,  and  I  know  what  he  means. 
When  Steve  worked  It  out  so  I'd  get  $250 
a  montii  from  Insurance.  I  thought  I'd  live 
comfortably  forever  after.  That  dream  Is 
busted.  But  you  know  what's  making  up 
for  It?  My  social  security.  And  I've  been 
making  money  on  my  stocks.  I'm  complain- 
ing, but  I'm  really  not  so  badly  off.  hon- 
estly." 

Not  until  the  majority  of  Americans  feel 
they're  being  more  hurt  than  helped  by  ris- 
ing levels  of  wages  and  prices  will  the  crv 
come,  "Halt." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Harold  B.  Dorsey,  dated  February 
16.  1959.  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  under  the  title 
**Debt  Refunding  and  Inflation"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Debt  Rktundino  and  Inflation 

(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

It  ts  most  unfortunate  so  few  people  will 

understand   the    mechanics    Involved    In    an 

example  last  week  of  one  of  the  dynamic 


consequences  of  current  inflationary  pres- 
sures. If  the  public — and  If  those  well- 
meaning  national  leaders  who  have  been 
generating  the  Infi.^tlon  pressures — under- 
stood this  particular  matter,  there  would  be 
a  better  prospect  tliat  common  sense  based 
on  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts 
would  dictate  policies  which  are  vital  to  the 
public  welfare. 

The  instance  concerr^  the  refinancing  of 
the  Government's  ni Id-February  debt  matu- 
rities totaling  $149  billion.  At  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  crltlckm  of  purists  In  the  field 
of  money  and  credit  techniques.  I  would  like 
to  explain  this  refunding  operation  with  the 
hope  that  It  will  promote  a  broader  compre- 
hension among  average  people  of  the  way 
that  circumstances  :\re  making  It  necessary 
to  create  money  by  r^e  simple  stroke  of  the 
pen. 

Approximately  $9  2  billion  of  the  total 
mid-February  Federal  debt  maturities  was 
held  by  the  public,  the  remainder  being  held 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  by  Gov- 
ernment investment  accounts  which  almost 
Invariably  swap  their  maturing  securities  for 
the  new  securities  In  exchange.  On  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  rtflnanclng  operation  the 
matter  of  money  supply  was  not  Involved, 
because  savings  of  the  economy  that  had 
formerly  been  loaned  to  the  Government 
were  merely  transferred  from  one  kind  of 
security  to  another. 

However,  the  holders  of  nearly  $2.1  billion 
(approximately  23  percent)  of  the  publicly 
held  maturities  refused  the  offer  to  rclend  the 
Government  their  savings  for  1  year  at  S""* 
percent  or  for  3  yerrs  at  4  percent.  They 
elected  to  have  their  savings  paid  back  to 
them  In  the  form  of  cash. 

As  a  result  of  this  unexpected  ca*h  require- 
ment to  p.iy  off  Its  creditor."?,  the  Treasury 
Department  had  to  offer  an  even  shorter 
term  issue  (217-day- maturity)  for  $1.5  bil- 
lion. To  a  greater  and  greater  extent,  the 
Government  Is  finding  It  neccs.'iary  to  use 
such  short-term  issues  to  finance  the  Gov- 
ernment deficit  and  to  refinance  Its  maturi- 
ties. Usually,  this  klrd  of  issue  is  purchased 
largely  by  banks.  Tlie  savlnjjs  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  absorbed  by  Investment 
In  Government  securities — In  the  current 
instance  some  $2.1  billion— thus  becomes 
available  to  Increase  the  demand  fur  common 
stocks  or  for  goods  and  services. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  Government  gets 
the  money  to  pay  off  this  $2  billion.  What 
takes  place  on  the  books  of  the  banks,  which 
probably  will  be  buying  a  large  portion  of 
the  $1.5  billion  of  217-day  maturity  new  cer- 
tificates that  were  offenxl  to  raise  the  major 
part  of  the  necessary  cj.5h?  It  Is  this  parti- 
cular operation  that  Is  ao  broadly  misunder- 
stood. 

A  given  bank  will  agree  to  take  $1  million 
of  these  certificates.  It  will  receive  a  piece 
cf  paper  signifying  that  the  Government 
owes  the  bank  a  million  dollars  and  will  add 
this  piece  of  paper  to  Us  assets  under  the 
heading  of  "Holdings  of  Government  Securi- 
ties." It  then  credits  Uie  deposit  account  of 
the  Government  with  a  million  dollars.  This 
latter  credit  represents  money  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  sfjend.  Presumably,  In  the  cur- 
rent Instance,  the  Government  will  draw  a 
check  against  its  deposit  account  and  will 
deliver  that  check  to  some  holder  of  the 
maturing  Government  debt  Issue.  The  re- 
cipient will  then  dcpoiiit  the  check  in  his 
checking  account  with  some  bank.  Thus 
It  becomes  money  that  he  can  spend  for 
whatever  purpose  he  chooses. 

Recognize  then  that  the  net  result  of  the 
whole  transaction  Is  an  Increase  In  the  In- 
debtedness of  the  Government  to  the  bank, 
and  by  the  simple  stroke  of  a  pen — without 
even  using  a  printing  press  to  manufacture 
currency— there  Is  created  a  mlUlon  dollars 
of  spendable  funds.  The  latter  Increases  the 
wherewithal  to  enlarge  the  demand  for  com- 
mon stocks,  or  for  all  typee  of  goods  and 
services. 


One  does  not   have   to  be  a  professional 

economist  to  understand  that  the  artificially 
created  Increase  in  demand,  without  an  off- 
setting Increase  in  supply,  creates  an  Infla- 
tionary pressure  for  higher  prices. 

It  appears  to  be  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
the  inflation  situation  has  reached  the  dan- 
gerous breeding  stage.  The  saver's  fear  of  In- 
flation, concretely  demonstrated  by  the  fore- 
going Incident,  has  made  him  unwilling  to 
Invest  a  normal  proportion  of  his  funds  in 
longer  term  debt  Instruments.  There  Is  a 
very  understandable  hesitancy  to  lend  money 
when  there  continues  to  be  such  a  distinct 
threat  that  It  will  be  repaid  In  dollars  of 
lower  purchasing  power. 

Herein,  we  can  see  Uie  simple  facts  un- 
dcrpinnink?  Fidcral  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Martin's  recent  observation  to  the  Joint 
Eronomic  Committee  that:  "There  can  be 
no  effective  control  of  Inflation  If  the  bank- 
ing system  Is  made  the  major  source  of 
funds  to  finance  Government  deficits."  We 
have  just  seen  an  incident  wherein  the  bank- 
ing system  had  to  be  an  important  source 
of  funds  to  refinance  a  portion  of  the  Oov- 
crnment's  old  debt.  By  the  way.  the  In- 
terest charKcs  alone  on  the  Government's 
accumulated  deficit  of  past  years  are  budg- 
eted at  $185  per  average  family  of  four  for 
the  next  fi.'Cal  year— which  prestmies  that 
the  Federal  debt  will  not  be  Inoreased 
further. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  written 
by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr..  entitled  "Security 
Buyers  Shun  a  U.S.  Issue"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  toRcther  with 
an  editorial  from  the  Times  "High  Road 
to  Inflation." 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From   the   New   York   'Hmcs.  Jan.   7.    1959] 
SrcTTHrrr    BuTtRs    Shun    a    US.    Issrr— Bab 

EXCHANCX  AND  ASK   CASH  FOR  $2  BlLUON  IN 

Holdings — TREAst-RT  Seeks  Loan 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dele,  Jr  ) 

Washinoton.  Februarv  6 —The  major  fi- 
nancial problem  of  the  Elsenhower  admlnls- 
tratl'm  was  revealed  today. 

Tlic  Treastiry  disclosed  that  this  week's 
big  financing  had  not  been  a  success.  Holders 
of  more  Uian  20  percent,  or  $2,081  mfllion. 
of  a  huge  amount  of  maturing  Government 
pecurltlcs  refused  to  accept  new  securities 
offered  in  exchange. 

As  a  result  the  Treasury  will  undertake 
an  emergency  borrowing  operation  next  week 
to  raijc  $1,500  million  needed  to  pay  off  the 
old  securities. 

It  is  this  problem.  In  the  field  of  manage- 
ment of  the  national  debt,  that  accounts  as 
much  as  anything  for  President  Elsenhower's 
feeling  of  urgency  about  a  balanced  budget. 
Officials  lr.sist  there  is  no  crisis,  but  their 
concern    Is    undisguised. 

HUGE    DCFICrr   BUIMZD 

The  unanimous  feeling  among  Govern- 
ment financial  officials  is  that  a  balanced 
budget  would  make  the  problem  of  the 
Treasury  in  selling  Its  securities  much  easier. 
The  huge  $13  billion  deficit  In  the  current 
budget  has  largely  created  the  problem. 

It  Is  the  equally  unanimous  view  that 
emergency  actions  required  by  setbacks  like 
the  present  one  make  the  Inflation  problem 
worse. 

This  thought  was  back  of  the  testimony 
today  before  the  Joint  Congressional  Eco- 
nomic Committee  by  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Mr.  Martin  said  there  was  never  a 
more  important  time  than  now  to  balance 
the    budget.      Mr.    Martin    thought    there 
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should  be  not  only  a  balance,  but  also  a  siza- 
ble surplus. 

Today's  announcement  gave  the  results  of 
a  major  financing  operation  announced  last 
week  and  conducted  In  the  first  part  of  thia 
week.  It  Involved  114.900  million  of  ma- 
turing certificates  and  notes.  Of  this 
;Tiount,  $5,700  million  was  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  offeriMJ  no  problem. 
The  rest  was  held  by  the  general  public. 

The  Treasury  offered  In  exchange  a  choice 
of  two  issues,  both  with  attractive  Interest 
rates.  The  rates  on  these  exchange  offerings 
were  higher  than  the  going  market  rate  of 
Interest  for  outstanding  secv.rltles  of  com- 
parable maturity. 

Yet  despite  these  favorable  Interest  rates, 
holders  of  $2  billion  of  the  $9,200  million 
of  publicly  held  maturing  Isfues  refused  to 
accept  the  new  Issues  and  demanded  cash. 
This  was  not  a  record  "attrltl<m."  but  It  was 
second  only  to  the  $2,800  million  demand  for 
rash  last  summer  when  an  exchange  issue  was 
floated  during  the  sudden  collapse  in  the 
Government  securities  market,. 

Ho'.ders  of  the  maturing  hsue.  Including 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  accepted  $11,- 
3?2  minion  of  a  new  1-year  certificate  bear- 
Int:  3»4  percent  Interest  and  $1,429  million 
of  a  new  3-year  note  bearing  4  percent  In- 
terest. This  left  $2,081  mllllor.  of  the  matur- 
ing issues  unexchanged.  Tliese  securities 
bore  Interest  rates  of  S'j  percent  and  13, 
percent,  reflecting  the  rate  s.ructure  when 
Ihcy  were  issued  a  year  and  more  ago. 

It  was  a  considerably  higher  attrition  than 
the  TYea.^ury  had  expected.  The  result  is 
that  the  Treasury  will  need  cash  to  pay  off 
the  holders  of  the  maturing  Isjues. 

Consequently,  it  announced  that  It  would 
sell  $1,500  million  of  7-month  tax-anticlpa- 
tlon  bills  next  week.  Its  general  aim  and 
j/ollcy  is  to  sell  as  few  of  suth  short-term 
securities  as  ix3.sslble.  but  It  had  little  choice. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  partial  failure 
of  the  issue  Involved  in  today's  announce- 
ment, according  to  money  m:irket  sources, 
was  that  a  large  portion  of  the  maturing 
Issue  was  held  by  investors,  probably  corpo- 
rations, who  wanted  a  shorter  term  substi- 
tute than  the  Treasury  had  offered.  The 
shortest  of  the  Treasury's  cxdiange  issues 
carried  a  maturity  of  1  year. 

NERVOrSNESS    APPAREiVT 

But  the  underlying  reason  apipears  to  be 
a  general  nervousness  In  the  money  market — 
a  nervousness  connected  with  the  huge 
Treasiu-y  financing  operations  required  by 
the  $13  billion  deticlt  in  the  current  budget 
and  the  possibility  of  a  further  deficit  in  the 
next  budget. 

Some  investors  have  switched  their  money 
from  Treasury  and  other  bondf  into  stocks 
as  a  better  hedge  against  Inflation.  Some, 
watching  the  economy  on  the  rise  and  ex- 
pecting heavy  demand  for  credit,  look  for 
higher  Interest  rates  shortly  and  thus  prefer 
to  hold  cash  for  a  while.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
use  "tight  money"  policies  to  check  any  Uifla- 
tlon  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  Martin  told  the  Joint  committee  today 
that  the  Inflammable  tinder  of  Inflation  was 
lying  around  In  the  economy  now,  even 
though  prices  had  recently  been  stable.  The 
country  could  see  a  breakout  of  price  in- 
creases at  any  time,  he  testified. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  level  of  savings  in  the 
country  was  adequate  to  meet  the  demand 
lor  those  savings  for  Investment  purposes, 
thus  Justifying  lower  Interest  rates  than  now 
existed.  But  he  said  Investors,  fearing  In- 
flation, had  been  wary  of  bonds  and  other 
fixed-interest  securities.  Thus  the  prices  of 
these  securities  fall,  which  Is  the  equivalent 
or  a  rise  In  their  effective  Interest  rates. 
Savings,  In  effect,  have  fiowed  elsewhere,  In- 
cludhig  the  stock  market. 


MARTIN    VOICXa   DENIAL 

The  Federal  Reserve  chief  emphatically 
denied  that  the  Government  must  permit  a 
Uttle  inflation  to  help  spur  faster  economic 
growth  and  more  prosperity.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  argued.  Inflation  will  have  the  effect 
of  slowing  down  growth  by  bringing  In  its 
train  p>erlodlc  recessions. 

Today's  Treasury  announcement  ssrmbol- 
Ized  a  sort  of  vicious  circle  that  operates  In 
the  financial  world.  If  Investors  fear  Infla- 
tion, they  win  not  buy  long-term  Treasury 
bonds.  That  means  the  Treasury  must  float 
ever-shorter  securities.  Because  these  are 
virtually  the  equivalent  of  cash,  and  becavise 
they  often  must  be  sold  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem, they  tend  to  expand  the  Nation's  money 
supply  and  make  the  Inflation  problem  — and 
psychology — worse. 

(Fro.m  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   10.   1959 J 
High  Road  to  Inflation 

The  Oovernment  security  market — which 
spe.\ks  with  authority  because  It  speaks  with 
the  public's  money — repeated  for  the  benefit 
of  Congress  at  the  close  of  last  week  what  the 
President,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  t>een  constantly  emphasizing  in  their 
recent  public  statements.  The  market  spoke 
by  action  rather  than  in  words,  but  the  mes- 
sage was  no  less  clear  on  that  account. 

With  $14.9  billion  In  maturities  to  meet. 
$9.2  billion  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  the  Treasury  offered  the  holders  a 
choice  of  two  new  issues — a  1-year  certificate 
bearing  an  interest  rate  of  3?i  percent  and  a 
3-year  note  carrying  4  percent.  When  the 
public  won't  scramble  for  U.S.  Treasury  Is- 
sues on  terms  as  attractive  as  this  It  be- 
speaks serious  concern  for  the  state  of  the 
Nation's  financial  position.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that  holders  of  the  old  securities  In  the 
amount  of  $2.1  billion  turned  down  the  ex- 
change offer,  demanding  payment  In  cash. 

But  these  figures  teU  only  part  of  the  story. 
Underscoring  the  market's  lack  of  Interest 
In  Governments  other  than  those  in  the  very 
short-term  category  Is  the  fact  that  of  $7.2 
billion  in  maturing  securities  that  were 
turned  In  by  the  public  (as  distinguished 
from  the  holdings  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System)  holders  of  only  $1.4  billion,  or  less 
than  20  percent,  took  the  4  percent.  3-year 
notes  In  exchange.  The  other  80  percent- 
plus  demanded  the  1-year  certificates  with 
their  yield  of  3?4  percent.  That  Is  an  in- 
crease of  IVi  i>ercent  over  the  Interest  rate 
or  2>/2  percent  at  which  the  maturing  Issue 
of  $9  8  billion  In  1-year  certificates  was  sold 
a  year  ago. 

This  means  not  only  that  the  debt  struc- 
ture has  suffered  by  the  replacement  of  some 
three-quarters  of  the  outstanding  $5.1  billion 
in  notes  with  short-term  obligations,  but 
that  the  Treasury  Is  forced  to  go  into  the 
market  this  week  with  an  issue  of  even 
shorter  maturity  In  order  to  raise  the  $2.1 
billion  In  cash  to  meet  the  demands  of  those 
who  found  the  exchange  offer  unacceptable. 

The  Treasury  has  been  able  to  market  but 
one  long-term  issue  during  the  past  year, 
that  in  the  amount  of  $900  million.  It  is 
being  forced  steadily  Into  the  position  of 
having  to  rely  Increasingly  on  the  sale  of 
securities  for  which  commercial  banks  con- 
stitute the  principal  market.  And  this,  as 
Chairman  Martin  of  the  Reserve  Board  de- 
clared last  week,  is  "the  high  road  to  mone- 
tary inflation." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  further  remarks  to  make,  but  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvsuiia 
[Mr.  Clark]  has  been  very  patient,  and 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding  to  me.  As  all  of  our  colleagues 
know,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is 
not    only   a    distinguished    investment 


banker  of  long  experience  in  the  field 
with  respect  to  which  he  has  Just 
spoken,  but  is  also  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Committee  om  Banking 
and  Currency,  a  committee  before  which 
many  of  these  problems  come  from  time 
to  time. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  very 
able  and  indeed  a  brilliant  defense  from 
what  I  would  call  the  orthodox  financial 
point  of  view  of  the  budget  and  mone- 
tary problem  which  confronts  the  86th 
Congress.  I  must  say  at  least  to  some 
extent,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I  agree 
with  him.  but  I  should  like  to  develop. 
if  the  Senator  w\\\  be  kind  enough  to 
indulge  me,  a  few  questions  which 
might  bring  us  closer  to  the  issue  and 
which  perhaps  will  reveal  some  of  the 
differences  between  the  Senator  and 
many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
who  are  just  as  much  in  favor  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  ray  good  friend  from 
Cormecticut,  but  who  l)elieve  that  the 
budget  should  be  balanced  at  a  higher 
flgTire  than  that  recommended  by  the 
President. 

With  that  preliminary,  I  ask  my 
friend  whether  he  does  not  agree  that 
the  reason  why  short-term  Federal 
financing  is  necessary  now  is  largely 
the  cash  deficit  resulting  from  Federal 
operations  during  the  fiscal  year  1959? 
Mr.  BUSH.  No ;  I  would  not  say  that 
that  was  the  only  reason,  by  any  means. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons? 

Mr.  BUSH.  No.  I  think  the  reason 
goes  deeper  than  that.  I  gave  the  rea- 
sons in  my  prepared  remarks. 

The  Treasury  is  inhibited,  for  several 
reasons,  from  going  into  the  longer  term 
bond  market.  The  Senator  may  have 
heard  what  I  said  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Unfortunately,  I  ar- 
rived a  little  late.  I  arrived  in  the  Cham- 
ber in  time  to  hear  most  of  the  Sen- 
ator's address,  but  I  did  not  hear  the 
very  beginning. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Treasury  must  con- 
sider the  interest  of  the  whole  country, 
including  States,  towns,  and  industries 
which  have  to  finance  in  the  long-term 
bond  market.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
finance  a  $10  billion  deficit,  which  is 
probably  smaller  than  we  have  for  this 
fiscal  year,  it  would  absorb  so  much  of 
the  long-term  bond  market  as  to  make 
it  difiScult  for  other  agencies,  such  as 
towns,  cities.  States,  and  industries,  to 
finance,  so  that  factor  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  second  point  is  that  it  Is  very  un- 
fortunate, but  nevertheless  true,  that 
many  long-term  investors  have  become 
afraid  of  the  long  term  Government 
bond  market  because  they  are  afraid  of 
inflation.  They  are  afraid  that  It  will 
cause  a  deterioration  in  the  value  of 
their  money  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
do  not  want  to  tie  it  up  for  20  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suspect  the  Senator 
and  I  are  talking  at  cross  purposes,  be- 
cause of  our  txse  of  semantics.  Let  me 
try  again. 

If  we  had  had  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959 — 
Mr.  BUSH.     This  year? 
Mr.  CLARK.    This  year— does  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  it  would  have  been 
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far  easier  for  the  Treasury  to  go  into 
the  long-term  bond  market? 
Mr.  BUSH.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Is  not  that  a  situation 

to  which  we  should  return  at  the  earliest 

possible    moment — namely,    a    balanced 

Federal  budget,  with  perhaps  a  surplus? 

Mr.  BUSH.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  we  got  back  to  that 
happy  state,  would  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  then  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Treasury's  difBculties  in  connection  with 
the  financing  of  long-term  bonds  would 
evaporate? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Certainly  a  very  great 
obstacle  would  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  path.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
that  all  the  obstacles  would  nece.ssarily 
have  evaporated.  Certainly,  one  of  the 
great  obstacles  would  be  out  of  the  way. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  we  are  reaching 
substantial  agreement. 

Mr.  BUSH.  We  are  asreed  on  the 
point  which  the  Senator  has  raided. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  agree — and  if  he  does  not.  I  know 
he  will  say  so — that  we  should  be  doing 
our  level  best,  both  in  the  White  House 
and  here  in  the  Congress,  to  get  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and,  if  possible,  a  surplus  which. 
to  some  extent,  could  be  applied  upon 
the  debt. 

If  we  could  arrive  at  that  happy  state. 
In  all  likehhood.  it  would  then  be  possi- 
ble for  the  Treasury  to  refund  our  pres- 
ent Federal  debt  on  a  long-term  basis. 
I  believe  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
that  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do,  and 
would  have  no  inflationary  tendencies, 
but  rather  would  be  likely  to  have  defla- 
tionary tendencies,  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  so  well  said,  it  would  take  money 
out  of  the  market  and  put  it  into  the 
safe-deposit  box.  Does  the  Senator 
agree? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  agree  that  the 
happy  state  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
is  one  which  we  should  use  every  effort 
to  attain;  and  if  we  did  so.  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  financing  in  the  long- 
term  bond  market.  It  might  even  en- 
able us.  as  some  of  the  securities  mature, 
to  extend  them,  which  would  be  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  do.  The  shorter  the 
debt,  the  nearer  we  come  to  monetizing 
the  debt,  and  making  it  the  same  as 
money  in  our  pockets — interest-bearing 
money.  So  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do, 
and  would  have  an  anti-inflationary  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  could  arrive  at  that  happy 
result  just  about  as  well  with  a  Federal 
budget  balanced  at  $80  bilhon,  or  even 
$83  billion,  as  we  could  with  a  Federal 
budget  balanced  at  $77  billion? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  not  sure  about  that, 
but  I  should  say  that  the  important 
thing  would  be  the  balancing  of  the 
budget,  because  with  a  balanced  budget 

we  would  not  have  to  go  into  the  bank- 
ing system,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances. So  the  Senator  is  probably  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  my  friend  will  turn 
his  mind  back  to  what  he  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  inflationary  effect  of  short 
term  borrowing,  as  I  recall,  the  Senator 


said  that  the  ci'eation  of  bank  deposits 
was  very  little  different  from  printing 
money. 
Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  exactly  the  same. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  in  accord  with  my 
friend  in  that  regard;  but  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  this:  Is  it  not  a  subject  on 
which  judgments  of  qualified  people  may 
well  differ  from  time  to  time,  as  to  how 
large  the  monetary  .supply  should  be'.' 
I  am  including  bank  deposits  as  well  as 
cash. 

To  amplify  a  little  further  before  the 
Senator  answers,  is  not  that,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  rea.son  why  we  have  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  namely,  to  determine 
to  what  e.xtcnt  the  .supply  of  available 
money  is  adequate  to  .stabilize  tlie 
economy  and  yet  permit  the  kind  of  ex- 
pansion which  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  just  as  eager  to  see 
as  I  am? 

Mr.  EUSH.  The  Senator  has  asked  me 
two  or  three  different  questions.  Taking 
the  last  one  first.  I  should  say  that  the 
existence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.stem 
is.  of  course,  of  vital  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  question  of 
credit  and  money.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  a  qrcat  deal  of  control  over 
credit,  and,  because  of  that  fact,  some 
les.ser  control  over  money. 

Having  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board, 
as  I  believe  the  Senator  also  did — in  fact. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  was  present  when 
he  testified  before  our  committee 

Mr.  CLARK.     Last  year? 

Mr.  BUSH.     No;  thus  year 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Chairman  has  been  before  the  commit- 
tee this  year. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  stand  corrected.  He 
was  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve.  He  testified 
that  he  was  very  much  concerned  aboui 
the  subject  I  have  been  di.scus.sing.  He 
made  a  trip  around  the  world,  and  when 
he  returned  he  made  a  speech  in  Chi- 
cago on  or  about  December  16.  in  which 
he  expressed  the  gravest  concern  about 
the  possibilities  of  further  deficit  financ- 
ing. 

Much  th  his  astonishment,  he  found 
in  the  Par  East— in  Thailand  and  other 
distant  countries  in  that  area — a  grow- 
ing concern  about  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  He  even 
spoke  of  our  inability  or  our  unwilling- 
ness to  balance  our  budget  and  get  our 
fiscal  affairs  in  shape  as  an  evidence  to 
the  people  in  those  di-stant  countries  of 
moral  deterioration  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  quaireling 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  No.  We  are  working  to- 
gether. So  long  as  the  Senator  brought 
up  the  subject  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  desired  to  make  that  comment 
about  Chairman  Martin.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  he  is 
a  man  of  great  responsibility,  and  a 
very  able  man.  Most  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  paid 
him  that  compliment.  So  I  think  we 
should  give  very  great  weight  to  his 
views  on  these  important  questions,  be- 
cause his  responsibilities  in  this  area 
are  very  great,  indeed. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  my  colleague's 
hiph  rc'iard  for  Mr.  Martin. 

But  we  get  back  to  my  question  as  to 
whether  at  any  given  time  the  amount 
of  money  which  should  be  in  the  system 
docs  not  involve  complicated  factors  of 
judi^ment,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  categorically  that  X  billion  dollars 
would  con.stitute  a  correct  monetary 
supply  20  years  ago.  today,  or  5  years 
fiom  now. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  come  back  to  that  point.  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
increasing  the  inquelary  supply  without 
increa.sinK  producuvity. 

Mr.  CL.^RK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUSH.  In  the  illu.stration  I  have 
used,  I  have  merely  tried  to  show  the 
danger  of  monetary  inflation  to  the  or- 
der of  SIO  billion — a  purely  hypotheti- 
cal ca.se — but  without  any  incrca.se  in 
productivity.  That  would  merely  swell 
the  supply  of  money  with  which  to  buy 
some  of  the  things  that  are  in  existence. 
Therefore  we  come  back  to  the  question 
of  productivity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  at  any  given 
time,  in  determining  how  much  money 
should  be  available  in  the  system,  we 
must  also  con.sider,  must  we  not.  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  gro.ss  national  prod- 
uct is  meeting  the  potential  productive 
capability  of  our  economic  sy.stem?  Be- 
fore the  Senator  answers  that  question, 
I  should  like  to  elaborate  my  question 
a  little.  Where  we  have  a  situation,  as 
we  do  at  the  pre.sent  time,  with  a  large 
increa.se  in  unemployment,  where  the 
rate  of  productivity  in  many  durable 
goods  industries  is  far  below  capacity, 
and  whcie  we  do  not  have  the  classic 
situation  of  too  much  money  chasing 
too  few  goods,  all  those  factors  must 
be  taken  into  con.sideration  in  deter- 
mining whether  it  is  wise  or  imwise  to 
increa.se  the  monetary  supply  by  issuing 
short-tc^rm  Government  securities. 

Mr.  BU.'^H.  I  am  sorr>'.  I  lost  the 
trend  of  the  Senator's  thout-'ht. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
if  I  made  a  brief  statement.  Then  the 
Senator  could  comment  on  it.  In  that 
way  I  will  not  hara.ss  him  further. 

Mr.  BU.'TH.  Provided  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpo'  e. 

Mr.  CLACK.  With  that  understand- 
ing, of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  should  like  to  suggest 
for  the  Record,  with  respect  to  the 
Senator's  address,  that  we  should  not 
assert,  in  a  vacuum,  that  an  increase  in 
the  monetary  system  is  naturally  and 
inevitably  inflationary.  That  is  only 
true  if  we  get  into  a  situation  where 
there  is  too  much  money  chasing  too 
few  goods.  Such  a  situation  would  in- 
evitably tend  to  drive  prices  up. 

Tliat  is  not  the  situation  today,  and 
that  has  not  been  the  situation  since  the 
very  beginning  of  the  recession,  back  in 
the  summer  of  1957.  We  still  have  a 
vast  number  of  unemployed,  and  we  still 
have  productivity  at  a  far  lower  level 
than  our  plant  Is  capable  of  producing, 
lh:i-:fore  we  must  take  that  factor  into 
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consideration  before  assuming  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  drastic  inflationary 
effect  from  the  further  financing  of  the 
Federal  debt  on  a  short-term  basis. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  agree  with  my 
fnend  from  Connecticut  that  we  ought 
to  cut  to  the  minimum  the  short-term 
financing  of  the  Federal  debt.  The  best 
way  to  do  it.  of  course,  is  to  balance  the 
current  budget.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  when  the  Senator  says  if  we 
put  7  percent  more  money  into  our 
monetary  system  that  automatically  we 
cut  the  buying  power  and  increase  the 
cost  of  Uving  of  indiividuals  living  on 
pensions  and  on  other  returns  which 
cannot  fluctuate,  that  that  is  an  over- 
simplification. 

I  might  agree  that  if  we  pumped  7 
percent  more  money  into  the  system, 
there  would  probably  be  an  inflationary 
effect  on  the  stock  market,  because  the 
stocks  are  there  and  they  are  relatively 
fixed  in  number  of  shares.  That  is  the 
situation  where  we  have  too  much 
money  chasing  too  few  goods.  How- 
ever, if  we  have  a  deficit  in  the  number 
of  automobiles  available,  if  we  have  a 
deficit  in  the  amount  of  steel  that  is 
being  produced,  and  so  forth,  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  increa.se  in  the  monetary 
system  is  u\  and  of  itself  nece.ssarily 
going  to  result  in  depreciating  the  value 
of  the  returns  of  individuals  living  on 
fixed  incomes. 

It  will  do  that  only  if  prices  should 
go  up.  Prices  will  not  go  up  unless  we 
get  into  a  situation  where  we  have  too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods,  with 
no  productive  capacity  available  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  goods. 

This  is  perhaps  another  minor  point 
In  the  Senator's  remarks.  Substan- 
tially. I  believe,  we  arc  in  accord.  How- 
ever, it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  make 
this  point  because  I  thought  it  was  im- 
portant to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  friend  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Penrisylvanla.  I  know  of  his  deep  in- 
terest in  this  subject.  He  has  joined  me 
on  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  say  in  ef- 
fect that  full  employment  or  maximum 
employment  is  more  easily  attained  with 
a  relatively  stable  price  level  than  with 
prices  going  up  all  the  time.  Perhaps 
that  is  an  oversimplification  of  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  bill,  but  that  is 
approximately  its  purpose.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  is  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  measure  and  in 
any  other  measures  which  will  curb  in- 
flation. 

The  difference,  I  believe,  between  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  myself 
revolves  about  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
feels  that  if  we  increase  Government 
spending  to,  if  I  imderstand  his  recent 
remark,  approximately  $83  billion,  it  will 
automatically  have  the  effect  of  produc- 
ing more  taxes  from  the  tax  structure 
which  we  now  have,  and,  therefore,  we 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  balancing 
our  budget  at  $83  billion  than  we  would 
on  the  President's  plan  of  balancing  the 
budget  at  $77  billion. 

If  I  have  not  correctly  interpreted  the 
statement  of  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  so 
that  he  may  correct  me. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  my  friend 
has  completely,  although  inadvertently, 
misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  my  po- 
sition when  he  says,  for  the  purpose  of 
argument,  that  if  we  put  $6  billion  into 
defense,  into  schools,  into  urban  renewal, 
and  into  water  resources  development,  it 
would  automatically  result  in  our  getting 
more  revenue.  I  hope  so,  but  I  do  not 
know.  I  believe  we  should  do  it  any- 
way, because  I  believe  our  national  se- 
curity requires  it.  I  believe  our  educa- 
tional system  requires  it.  I  believe  our 
sense  of  compassion  needs  the  Housing 
Act,  which  is  designed  to  supply  a  de- 
cent home  for  every  American  who  re- 
quires it.  So  what  in  effect  we  would 
be  doing  would  be  to  take  the  $6  billion 
out  of  the  private  sector  economy  and 
putting  it  into  the  public  sector  econ- 
omy, where,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
need  is  greater.  I  believe  we  need  more 
schools,  and  we  need  them  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  need  Cadillacs  or  Coca 
Cola.  So  whether  doing  that  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  revenue,  because  the 
economy  would  expand,  I  do  not  know. 
I  hope  it  would,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  balance  the  budget  by 
increasing  Federal  revenues  through 
closing  tax  loopholes  to  be  sure  we  do  not 
run  into  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  bear  with  me,  I  shall 
read  to  him  a  Uttle  lecture  in  the  form 
of  an  article  entitled  "Economic  Needs 
and  Resources,"  which  was  published  in 
the  Guaranty  Survey  of  February  1959. 
I  think  it  cohies  to  grips  with  the  very 
subject  the  Senator  has  just  raised.  I 
am  ver>'  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  article  into  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  myself  believe  it  contains  very 
-sound  doctrine.  It  discusses  tlie  ques- 
tion of  economic  needs,  what  those  needs 
are.  and  so  forth.  This  is  the  article: 
Economic  "Needs"  akd  Resources 

T\\e  Federal  budget  for  the  coming  £'5cal 
year,  balanced  at  a  figure  nearly  $4  bilHon 
below  this  ycn.r's  estimated  expenditures, 
raised  quick  protest  In  some  congressional 
circleo.  The  President's  proposals  were 
termed  unrealistic  and  Impractical,  appar- 
ently on  the  ground  that  they  called  for 
mciisures  which  the  President  knew  Con- 
gress would  not  adopt. 

Queries  cou!d  bo  raised  concerning  the 
rcn'.ism  of  taln.ming  the  President  for  Con- 
gress' expected  refusal  to  foHow  his  recom- 
mendations. Yet  the  crlticL^m  is  realistic 
enough  In  the  cense  that  it  points  to  the 
crucial  quer.tion  In  the  near-term  fiscal  out- 
look. This  question  Is  whether  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  prevent  Congress  from 
Incurrm?  another  larre  Federal  deficit  by 
voting  higher  expenditures  than  he  rec- 
ommends and  by  falling  to  provide  the  reve- 
nue needed  to  meet  the  expenditures  voted. 

TWO    niTDGtT    APPROACHES 

Ever  since  the  November  elections,  It  has 
been  widely  predicted  that  the  new  Congress 
will  be  a  free-spending  Congress.  Yet  most 
of  the  Members  to  whonn  this  label  Is  ap- 
plied evidently  dislike  being  called  free 
spenders  and  apparently  do  not  regard 
themselves  in  that  light.  In  their  own  eyes, 
they  are  merely  recognizing  and  trying  to 
provide  for  the  minimum  requirements  or 
the  essential  needs  of  the  Government,  the 
economy,  and  the  people. 

These  needs  are  thought  of  In  terms  of 
national  security  and  personal  welfare,  ob- 
jectives whose  desirability  Is  obvious.     Are 


not  national  defense,  health,  education,  and 
standards  of  living  more  Important  than  a 
balanced  budget?  Such  needs  tend  to  be 
regarded  as  absolute  Imperatives  that  must 
be  met  by  one  means  or  another,  and  prac- 
tical considerations  like  balanced  budgets, 
tolerable  tax  burdens,  economic  Incentives, 
and  stable  prices  tend  to  be  brushed  aside  as 
of  secondary  importance.  As  one  spokesman 
put  It  not  long  ago,  "The  choice  of  otir  rich, 
productive  country  is  no  longer.  'How  much 
can  we  afford?'  Today.  Americans  must  con- 
sider. 'Can  we  afford  not  to  meet  our  na- 
tional needs?'  " 

It  Is  the  practical  consideration  that  the 
President  refuses  to  lose  sight  of.  In  his 
public  statement  on  the  budget.  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower reminded  the  people  that  "in  the 
Government,  as  In  your  family.  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  all  that  everyone  would  like  to 
do — all  at  the  rame  time.  A  budget  Is  a  way 
to  schedule  priorities."  And  In  his  budget 
message  he  told  Congress  that  "desirability 
alone  is  not  a  sound  criterion  for  adding  to 
Federal  responsibilties." 

The  President  was  not  thinking  In  terms 
of  fixed  needs  but  of  the  relative  priority 
of  desirable  objectives  against  a  background 
of  limited  resources.  His  conception  of  the 
budget  stands  out  in  Interesting  contrast  to 
that  of  the  Senate's  majority  leader,  who 
commented:  "The  philosophy  of  this  budget 
misses  the  point.  It  Is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  Is  some  magic  figure 
Into  which  the  budget  should  be  forced,  like 
putting  a  man  Into  a  strait  Jacket."  The 
point  Is,  of  course,  that  the  needs  come 
first,  and  the  resources  (In  this  case,  the 
budget)  must  be  stretched  to  meet  them. 

WHAT  ARE   ECONOMIC  KTTDBf 

It  this  attitude  prevails.  It  wlU  be  merely 
one  more  In  the  long  series  of  examples  of 
the  type  of  thinking  that  Is  gradually  de- 
stroying the  value  of  money.  It  Is  the  type 
of  thinking  that  has  been  largely  lustiu- 
mcntal  In  throwing  the  Federal  budget  cut 
of  balance  In  all  but  5  of  the  lact  28  fiscal 
years  and  In  giving  America  the  50-cent  dol- 
lar. It  is  the  type  of  thinking  that  Is 
causing  both  Americans  and  foreigners  to 
wonder  whether  the  dollar  really  deserves  to 
be  ranked  among  the  world's  hard  curren- 
cies, as  it  has  been  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Republic. 

What,  In  reality,  are  economic  needs?  A 
little  sober  rcflect.v:n  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  term  Is  meanir.g'.ess  except  as  It  is  re- 
lated to  the  ava;h.tale  resources.  Needs, 
quite  Irrespective  of  their  supposed  essential- 
ity, cannot  possibly  be  met  unless  the  re- 
sources are  precent.  The  very  word  Is  a 
misnomer  vhen  applied  to  economic  objec- 
tives. Th2  question  for  Individuals  and  na- 
tions to  answer  is  not  what  they  think  th^y 
need  (which  really  means  what  they  wcutd 
I'ke  to  hpve)  but  what  they  prefer  wltliln 
tile  limits  of  what   they  can  afford. 

No  economic  plU  hns  ever  proved  r:'^re 
difficult  to  swailcw  th.-in  this  sliuTrle  fr.ct. 
Sinco  the  bcginni.g  of  history.  n:cn  h.  ve 
bocn  Impatient  wif.i  the  limitations  of  their 
economic  environment  and  have  r.-;t  .I'xut 
for  wcys  of  escr.riiig  from  them.  Individurls 
have  bankrupted  or  lncrimin.''.trd  them- 
selves and  nations  hr.ve  wrecked  their  cur- 
rencies In  the  futile  eiTort  to  meet  needs 
that  exceeded  their  resources. 

Yet  the  cff-irt  continues  on  a  worldwide 
scale,  and  it  Is  by  no  mer-rs  confined  to 
fiscal  matters.     Because  workers  npcd  h!jher 

wages,  unions  are  protected  and  encouraged 

by  law  until  they  become  powerful  enough 
to  exact  wage  Increases  exceeding  the  r.se 
in  productivity.  The  result  Is  a  wage-price 
spiral  that  impoverishes  Individuals  and  In- 
stitutions with  fixed  Incomes,  while  the 
Increase  In  real  wages  Is  limited  to  the  rise 
in  productivity,  precisely  as  It  always  has 
been. 
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When  monetary  authorities  try  to  conr^bat 
the  Inflationary  effects  of  excessive  wage  In- 
creases and  budgetary  deficits,  they  find 
themselves  hampered  because  workers  need 
continuous  full  employment.  The  ben3rtt8 
of  the  technological  revolution  In  agricul- 
ture are  withheld  from  consumers,  while 
surpluses  of  farm  products  reach  gigantic 
proportions,  because  farmers  need  a  prede- 
termined level  of  Income.  Housing  short- 
ages occur  because  tenants  need  low  rents, 
while  new  living  quarters  are  priced  beyond 
the  reach  of  low-income  receivers  because 
families  need  adequate  housing. 

THE   EAST-MONET    EXAMPLE 

Nowhere  Is  the  endeavor  to  stretch  re- 
sources to  meet  needs  seen  more  clearly, 
and  nowhere  are  its  effects  more  unfortu- 
nate, than  In  the  fleld  of  credit.  In  private 
as  well  as  public  finance,  the  basic  problem 
Is  to  establish  an  order  of  priority — to  ap- 
portion the  available  resources  amonf;  the 
competing  claimants.  The  business  world  is 
crowded  with  applicants  for  credit,  would-be 
borrowers  who  wish  to  use  a  share  of  the 
limited  supply  of  productive  resources,  hu- 
man and  material.  Obviously,  not  all  these 
applicants  can  be  accommodated.  The  func- 
tion of  credit  is  to  place  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  give  the  best  promise 
of  productive  use;  In  other  words,  to  select 
the  relatively  few  potential  successes  from 
the  many  Inevitable  failures. 

Since  the  supply  of  labor  and  capital  Is 
limited,  while  the  number  of  persons  who 
would  like  to  use  them  Is  large.  It  Is  unavoid- 
able that  many  applicants  must  be  disap- 
pointed. This  is  most  conspicuously  true  at 
a  time  of  very  active  business  when  the  out- 
look for  earnings  Is  exceptionally  favorable 
and  most  companies  are  seeking  to  expand 
their  operations,  while  many  new  enterprises 
are  coming  Into  existence.  At  such  times, 
credit  Is  said  to  be  tight. 

Actually,  the  tightness  of  credit  Is  merely 
the  outward  manifestation  of  a  superabun- 
dant demand  for  the  limited  supply  of  pro- 
ductive resources.  But  persons  whose  atten- 
tion Is  fixed  upon  needs  rather  than  resources 
conclude  that  something  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  credit  system  so  that  business  can- 
not get  the  credit  It  needs.  Cries  of  capital 
shortage  and  inadequate  financial  facilities 
are  heard.  The  banks,  the  monetary  authori- 
ties, and  the  Government  all  receive  a  share 
of  the  blame.  Efforts  are  frequently  made  to 
establish  new  financing  agencies  or  to  place 
governmental  funds  at  the  disposal  of  private 
borrowers.  At  the  very  least,  political  and 
popular  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
central  banking  system  to  provide  commer- 
cial banks  with  more  money. 

Insofar  as  such  efforts  succeed,  the  effects 
are  inflationary.  Increasing  the  supply  of 
money  does  not  increase  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services  available.  It  merely  swells  an 
already  excessive  demand  and  forces  prices 
higher.  Because  money  is  used  to  buy  goods 
and  services,  it  seems  impossible  for  many 
persons  to  avoid  the  specious  conclusion  that 
the  more  money  the  people  have,  the  more 
goods  and  services  they  can  buy. 

This  same  fallacy  is  responsible  for  the 
difficulties  that  most  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  experlenclne;  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  quick  industrialization.  There  Is  no 
question  as  to  the  needs  of  these  countries. 
Needs,  however,  do  not  create  resources.  The 
capital  shortage  that  Is  almost  universally 
CLimplalned  of  in  such  areas  is  only  another 
name  for  a  lack  of  resources  due  partly  to  a 
low  l-vel  of  output  and  partly  to  a  general 
unwillingness  to  borrow  on  terms  that  would 
attract  foreign  lenders.  So,  in  a  futile  en- 
deavor to  make  their  own  meager  resources 
do  double  duty  in  meeting  needs  for  con- 
sumption and  Investment,  these  countries 
compound  their  difficulties  by  expanding 
their  money  supply  and  adding  an  hiflation- 


ary     problem     to    their    underdevelopment 
problem. 

Whatever  form  It  may  take,  the  attempt  to 
fit  resources  to  needs  Instead  of  fitting  needs 
to  resources  means  trying  to  get  more  out  of 
an  economy  than  It  is  capable  of  providing. 
Rich  countries  and  poor  countries  are  alike 
In  desiring  more  than  they  have,  but  this  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  demanding  more  than 
can  be  supplied.  The  only  way  to  get  more  is 
by  the  gradual  process  of  saving  and  capital 
formation.  The  manufacture  of  purchasing 
power  by  fiscal  and  monetary  manipulations 
offers  no  sKort  cuts;  instead  of  creating  goods 
and  services,  this  merely  destroys  money.  It 
is  curious  that  such  an  old  lesson  should 
have  to  be  relearned  In  the  middle  of  the 
20th  century. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  tlie  New  York 
bank  letter  contains  two  rcrious  fallacies 
which  have  been  repeated  so  often  that, 
unfortunately,  some  of  the  American 
people  are  beginning  to  believe  them. 

First,  it  sets  up  the  strawman  of  the 
deficit  and  f-ays:  If  you  spend  more 
money  for  needed  pro^^rams  you  will 
have  a  deficit.  Then  you  will  have  in- 
flation. 

I  can  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
every  day.  all  day,  from  now  until  Easter, 
and  so  can  all  my  friends  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  say  we  are  not  going 
to  have  a  deficit.  The  New  York  bank, 
nevertheless,  will  keep  on  saying  we  will 
have  a  deficit.  Of  course,  if  the  premise 
is  correct,  the  conclusion  is  sound.  But 
the  premise  i.s  a  fallacy.  This  we  must 
keep  on  sayin^',  until  we  finally  convince 
and  prove  to  the  public  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  deficit. 

The  second  fallacy  lies  in  the  talk 
about  limited  resources  and  the 
crushing  burden  of  taxation,  and  how.  if 
we  do  not  look  out,  the  whole  incentive 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  will  be  de- 
stroyed. That.  too.  is  a  fallacy.  The 
fact  is  that  -ve  are  takins  far  less  of  our 
gross  national  product  in  Federal  tax- 
ation now  than  was  tht  case  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  I  have  placed  those 
figures  in  the  Record  time  after  time. 
The  national  debt  is  a  far  smaller  pio- 
portion  of  our  pross  national  product  to- 
day than  it  was  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

If  we  could  only  sweep  away  these  fal- 
lacies which  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  the  snow  job  which  is  being 
done  by  the  New  York  banks,  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  public  relations  agencies,  and 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  who  set 
up  the  strawman,  and  then  preach  the 
doctrine  that  we  are  wild-eyed  spenders 
and  inflationists,  who  are  crushing  the 
people  with  an  unfair  burden  of  taxa- 
tion; and  that,  therefore,  we  must  not 
have  new  school  systems,  we  must  not 
have  adequate  national  defense,  we  must 
not  have  a  decent  home  for  every  Ameri- 
can— if  we  could  get'  away  from  such 
fallacies,  we  would  be  better  off. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  a  question  of  inter- 
pretation of  a  question  of  judgment  as  to 
what  is  adequate  and  what  Is  proper. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  happens  to 
believe,  in  the  matter  of  urban  renewal, 
for  instance,  as  to  which  he  is  certainly 
well  versed  and  is  one  of  the  ardent  pro- 


ponents, that  $400  million  a  year  is  not 
enough. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BUSH.     He  would  like  the  amount 
to  be  $600  million. 

Mr.  CLARK  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUSH.  He  believes  that  even  that 
amount  would  be  a  minimum.  Possibly 
an  amount  like  that  could  be  used.  But 
where  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
differs  with  his  critics,  including  myself, 
on  this  issue  is  that  we  think,  in  matters 
such  as  these,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust 
them,  considering  the  whole  picture. 
We  cannot  pick  out.  or  let  one  Senator 
pick  out,  one  thing,  and  another  Senator 
pick  out  another,  and  each  have  his  way 
about  these  h'uh  fl^'ures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Othrrwi.se.  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  not  have  a  $83 
billion  budi'el,  but  a  budget  of  $93  billion 
or  $100  billion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  is  froing 
to  refer  to  me  in  tliat  way,  I  ask  him  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  yield.  What  the 
Sc^nator  has  just  said  revolves  around  the 
question  of  what  is  adequate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  might  observe  that  In 
these  very  critical  times,  when  the  credit 
of  our  Government  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  all  the  people  and  to  the 
free  world— and  every  Senator.  I  think, 
will  agree  with  that — we  dare  not  take 
chances  with  that  credit;  we  dare  not  let 
it  deteriorate;  we  dare  not  build  an  un- 
sound ecnnomy,  such  as  we  would  have, 
in  my  judgment,  if  we  did  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  wanted  to  do. 
namely,  spend  $83  billion  on  the  assump- 
tion that  to  do  so  would  produce  taxes 
of  an  equivalent  amount. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Connecticut,  for  the  second  time 
in  th?  last  5  minutes,  that  I  never  made 
that  as.mmption.  I  said  we  ought  to 
increase  revenues  by  clo.'^ing  loopholes. 
They  are  th.cre  to  be  closed,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  knows  they  are 
there.  I  never  said  that  by  spending  an 
additional  $6  billion  more  Federal  reve- 
nues would  be  received.  I  hope  they 
mi!?ht  be.  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  can  pro- 
duce looplioles  which  are  really  loop- 
holes, and  they  ought  to  be  closed,  I 
think  Connre.ss  ouglu  to  close  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  have  already  done 
so,  in  the  Record,  five  times  since  this 
ses.'^ion  of  Contrress  convened.  A  bill 
will  be  referred  to  committee  by  the  first 
of  Marcii. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  the  last  word, 
so  I  shall  leave  the  floor.  My  thanks  to 
my  good  friend  for  having  been  so  gra- 
cious in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
interest  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  bills  have  been  introduced, 
but  I  cannot  keep  up  with  every  single 
bill  which  has  been  introduced.  How- 
ever. I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  be  ofTering  some  solution 
to  our  problems  by  introducing  measures 
which  may  improve  our  tax  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  be  mistaken— in 
which  case  I  hope  some  of  my  friends 
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will  correct  me  on  tomorrow,  if  they  are 
not  here  now — but  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  Democratic  Party's  leadership  itseU 
Introduce,  as  It  so  often  does,  any  bills 
which  come  to  grips  with  the  tax  situa- 
tion in  respect  to  closing  any  loopholes 
or  meeting  revenue  deficits  which  now 
exist.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  leadership  do  so,  because 
I  believe  such  measures  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  all  these  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Playing  With 
Economic  Disaster."  which  was  written 
by  David  Lawrence  and  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Plating  Wtth   Economic  DiSAsm — Votk  To 
Increase  Hoising  Ft.'NDS  Feared  a«  First 
Step  Toward  Inflation  Debacle 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

An  economic  debacle  is  In  the  making. 
Can  it  be  avoided?  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress took  on  Wednesday  a  step  that  may 
hasten  Its  coming  The  American  people 
may  learn  sooner  than  anybody  has  t>elieved 
possible  that  a  blunder  was  made  in  the  elec- 
tion last  November  by  giving  the  Democratic 
Party  control  of  Congress. 

For  the  threat  now  Is  that.  If  the  budg- 
et Is  unbalanced,  higher  taxes  for  every- 
body will  have  to  be  enacted.  And  If  the 
revenues  to  balance  thtf  higher  spending 
begun  by  the  Democrats  are  not  to  t>e  col- 
lected by  the  Government,  then  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  In  for  an  era  of  Inflation 
that  could  send  the  cost  of  living  upward 
and  eventually  bring  the  dollar  down  to  a 
lO-cent  purchasing  power.  This  would 
mean  international  danger.  For  the  weak- 
ness in  the  American  dollar  would  have  a 
far  reaching  effect  on  the  currencies  of 
Western  nations. 

The  vote  In  the  House  and  Senate  this 
week  on  the  Federal  housing  program  Is  sig- 
nificant. It  was  a  bold  defiance  of  budget- 
balancing  and  an  Invitation  to  higher  and 
higher  taxes.  President  Elsenhower  has  said 
frankly  that  If  the  budget  is  unbalanced,  he 
win  demand  the  passage  of  higher  taxes. 

The  Democrats  lined  up  almost  solidly 
for  budget-busting  and  disregarded  the  In- 
flationary dangers.  Of  the  282  Democrats 
In  the  House.  257  voted  to  authorize  $300 
million  to  provide  direct  loans  to  veterans 
for  housing  whenever  they  cannot  borrow 
from  private  Institutions.  Only  two  Demo- 
crats voted  with  121  Republicans  against  the 
measure.  Just  why  any  group  of  American 
citizens  should  be  given  such  an  advantage — 
especially  In  these  days  when  there  are  out- 
cries about  "second-class  citizenship"  and 
discrimination — is  not  clear  to  anybody  ex- 
cept the  politicians.  They  think  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  veterans  In  the  coun- 
try who  can"t  borrow  from  private  loan  In- 
stitutions Is  a  big  enough  vote  to  go  after  In 
disregard  of  the  Interests  of  all  other  voters. 
But  that's  selflsh  and  misguided  politics. 

Democrats  cast  51  of  the  68  votes  In  the 
Senate  against  the  administration's  housing 
program,  and  In  favor  of  more  money  than 
the  budget  provided.  Only  7  Democrats 
voted  with  25  Republicans  to  support  the 
President's  budget.  This  shows  plainly  that, 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Democratic 
Pirty  has  become  the  party  of  the  spenders 
and  looks  with  scorn  on  the  savers. 

There  are  several  bills  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration In  Congress  Involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  billions  than  the  budget 
provides.  If  the  Democrats  think  the  coun- 
try is  back  of  them,  they'll  make  a  shemibles 
of  the  President's  budget.    There  is  a  feeling 


on  Capitol  HIU  that  the  country  doesnt 
care  and  that  the  sky  is  the  limit  on  pubUc 
spending  if  a  welfare  label  can  be  pinned 
on  it.  Indeed,  there  are  many  so-called 
economists  who  say  that  the  more  spent, 
the  more  the  country  will  prosper.  No  pri- 
vate individual  has  ever  been  able  to  get  by 
on  a  doctrine  that  favors  spending  more  than 
one  earns  or  borrowing  more  than  one  can 
pay  back. 

The  only  reason  the  Qovernment  can  bor- 
row large  sums  of  money  while  Its  tax  re- 
ceipts are  down  is  because  people  have  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  back  what  it  borrows.  Once  this 
confidence  is  shaken  and  Government  bonds 
depreciate  In  value,  the  Government  has  to 
pay  higher  and  higher  interest  rates.  The 
price  of  everything  else  goes  up  corre- 
spondingly. 

The  b:pKest  worry  In  America  today  is  how 
long  public  confidence  will  stand  up  agaln.st 
the  spending  orpy  that  has  now  begun  in 
Congte.'s.  Doubtless,  the  labor  unions  will 
begin  a  new  series  of  demands  for  higher 
wages  if  prices  of  the  articles  the  workers 
buy  start  going  up.  It's  an  Inflationary  cycle 
often  called  the  wage-price  spiral  Before 
it  runs  its  course,  nations  generally  do  not 
realize  the  perils  ahead.  Only  when  the 
shock  comes  and  it  is  almost  too  late  to  apply 
the  brakes  is  there  a  popular  revulsion. 

Many  countries  In  the  world  have  had 
what  is  termed  a  "runaway  Inflation."  Be- 
fore it  reaches  that  stage,  the  argument  is 
made  that  a  collapse  can't  happen.  Today 
there  are  many  economists  who  are  arguing 
that  inflation  has  been  stopped.  But  what 
happened  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  is  proof 
that,  despite  all  the  debate  about  how  in- 
flation Is  being  held  In  check,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress — 
particularly  the  Democratic  Party — now  votes 
to  ignore  the  President's  plea  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  to  plunge  the  country  into  more 
and  more  deficit  spending. 

Nothmg  would  please  the  Kremlin  so  much 
as  to  see  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
weakened  from  within  by  unsound  fiscal  pol- 
icies. For  an  Inflationary  trend  would  make 
necessary  even  bigger  spending  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  the  same  armament  planned  many 
months   ago. 

This  week  was  a  critical  one  in  American 
history,  and  the  die  seems  to  have  been 
cast  by  the  Democratic  Party  In  favor  of 
inflation,  which  means  a  further  devaluation 
of  the  purchasing  p>ower  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks,  an  .article  entitled 
"The  Ruinous  Race."  which  appears 
today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Ruinoits  Race 

Though  letters  backing  the  President  are 
beginning  to  reach  Washington,  the  ines- 
capable impression  is  still  one  of  consider- 
able apathy  toward  his  Intensive  .'Struggle 
against  Inflation. 

Why? 

The  administration  Itself  may  be  partly 
responsible  for  the  Indlflerence,  because  of 
its  attitude  in  the  recent  past.  After  a  big 
start  toward  cutting  the  cost  of  Government, 
it  began  to  let  budgetary  discipline  slide  and 
spending  ascend;  among  other  things  it  con- 
tributed to  the  staggering  $13  billion  deflclt 
for  this  fiscal  year.  Now  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  come  out  strongly  once  again  for 
fiscal  soundness,  some  people  may  wonder  M 
It  means  to  keep  up  the  flght. 

Then  too.  the  victory  of  many  "liberals"  in 
November  may  have  left  the  impression  that 
those  who  stand  against  Inflation  are  but  a 


hopeless,  helpless  remnant.  We  happen  to 
think  that  a  dubious  interpretation  of  the 
election,  but  the  feeling  is  understandable. 

Beyond  tliat.  the  Nation  has  been  brain- 
washed for  much  of  the  past  35  years  by  the 
pseudo-Keynesian  and  worse  economics 
preached  and  practiced  in  Washington.  It 
has  l>een  drUled  into  people's  minds  that 
inflation  is  not  a  monster  but  a  i>al.  that  the 
Government  can  6i>end  forever  without  the 
people  paying,  that  the  very  notion  of  l>al- 
ancing  a  Federal  budget  is  old  hat. 

And  the  Inflationists  can  make  a  super- 
flclally  telling  point.  Many  people  do  seem 
to  have  beneflted  by  inflation;  that  is  to  say. 
there  are  more  people  whose  incomes  have 
roughly  kept  pace  than  there  are  old  and 
retired  people  whose  social  security  pay- 
ments and  savings  have  been  shot  to  pieces 
by  inflation.  Rationally,  the  point  is  ex- 
tremely feeble,  since  it  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  today's  Jobholder  to  see  what  con- 
tinued inflation  will  do  to  his  own  ret:re- 
ment. 

In  any  case,  all  these  causes  seem  to  have 
generated  an  air  of  defeatism  about  infla- 
tion— a  feeling  that  It  Is  a  fact  and  notody 
is  going  to  stop  it.  That  attitude  is  dis- 
turbing enough.  What  Is  even  more  so  is 
that  such  defeatism  seems  to  be  causing  ita 
own  sinister  reaction  in  the  feverish  hope 
of  many  people  that  they  can  race  with  in- 
flation and  win. 

Some  people  perhaps  can,  for  a  while. 
But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  as  to  wnai  we 
are  talking  about.  The  kind  of  Inflation  that 
the  liberal  spenders  In  Congress  would  saddle 
this  country  with  would  be  no  creeping  infla- 
tion. Their  plans  would  pile  deficit  upon 
deflclt.  and  that  would  mean  full-blown  in- 
flation. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  not  Just  the 
danger  of  a  little  more  erosion  of  the  dollar 
over  the  years.  We  are  talking  about  the 
danger  of  an  eventual  financial  collapse.  And 
there  are  not  many  people  who  can  beat  that 
rap.  Even  to  toy  with  such  a  risk  to  our 
future  is  madness. 

That  Is  why  Treasury  Secretary  Anderson 
is  speaking  these  days  in  langufige  like  this: 

"  (  Economic )  growth  requires  capital  for- 
mation, through  savings  and  Investment.  As 
a  consequence,  we  should  meet  our  expendi- 
tures out  of  current  revenues  in  prosperous 
times.  A  current  deficit  and  the  fear  of  fu- 
ture deficits  can  keep  people  from  sa/lng 
because  of  possible  loss  of  these  savings  to 
Inflation.  If  we  ever  reach  the  point  where 
people  believe  that  to  speculate  is  safe  but 
to  save  is  to  gamble  then  we  are  Indeed  in 
trouble." 

And  this  man  of  deliberate  speech,  hardly 
a  man  to  conjure  up  hobgoblins,  warns  dis- 
tinctly of  the  threat  to  our  habits  of  sav- 
ing, our  financial  Institutions,  our  monetary 
system — warns,  in  other  words,  of  financial 
collapse. 

That  is  why  Commerce  Secretary  Strauss 
pleads  with  businessmen  to  shun  additional 
Federal  spending  proposals  even  If  your 
Industry  or  your  locality  Is  an  intended 
beneficiary. 

That  Is  why  President  Eisenhower  is  re- 
peatedly asking  all  the  people  to  avoid  the 
ruinous  route  of  free  republics  of  the  ages 
past,  the  route  of  deflclt  financing,  of  In- 
flation, of  taxes  ever  rising,  until  all  Initia- 
tive and  self-reliant  enterprise  are  destroyed. 

And  that  Is  why  the  country  had  better 
start  shaking  off  Its  Inflation  apathy  and  de- 
featism and  Join  the  struggle  of  today 
which,  to  use  Lincoln's  words,  is  not  alto- 
gether for  today  but  for  a  vast  future  also. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  memorandum 
entitled  "The  Causes  and  Implications 
of  the  Recent  Outflow  of  Gold  From  the 
United  States."    The  memorandum  was 
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prepared  In  the  offices  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  by  one  of  its  economists, 
Mr.  Arthur  Marget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Causes  and  Implications  or  the  Re- 
cent OuTTLOw  or  Gold  From  the  United 
States 

The  recent  outflow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  Is  not  what  some  sensational 
news  commentators  declared  it  to  be;  a 
flight  from  the  doUar.  The  conception  of 
such  a  flight  implies  that  foreign  holders  of 
deposits  in  the  United  States  and  rther 
short-term  dollar  assets  have  been  convert- 
ing these  dollar  assets  into  gold.  But  this 
is  precisely  what  has  not  been  happening. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  year  1958,  there  was 
an  actual  increase  of  $1  billion  in  the  liquid 
dollar  holdings  by  foreigners  and  interna- 
tional agencies  above  the  level  prevailing  in 
1957. 

The  explanation  of  the  outflow  of  $2.3  bil- 
lion of  gold  In  1958  must  therefore  be  sought 
elsewhere  than  in  a  supposed  flight  from 
the  dollar.  It  is  to  be  sought,  specifically,  in 
changes  In  the  factors  comprising  our  over- 
all balance  of  payments,  which  led  to  out- 
payments  to  foreigners  in  an  amount  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  inpayments  by 
foreigners  to  us. 

Of  these  movements  In  1958,  as  compared 
with  1957,  the  most  striking  was  a  sharp 
decline  In  our  exports — by  almost  a  fifth.  It 
is  being  suggested  that  this  sharp  drop  in 
our  exports  is  due  specifically  to  a  growing 
lack  of  competitiveness  of  U.S.  products  in 
the  international  market,  as  a  result  of 
steadily  increasing  demand-pull  and  cost- 
push  pre.9sures  In  the  United  States.  Of  all 
the  implications  of  the  recent  gold  outflow, 
this  is  the  one  whose  validity  it  is  most 
important  to  examine. 

It  should  be  said  at  once  that  we  must 
not  dismiss  the  possibility  of  our  someday 
running    into    serious    balance-of-payments 
dlCQcultles  as  a  result  of  a  failure  to  adopt 
policies — particularly    fiscal    and    monetary 
policies — of  an  adequate  degree  of  restraint. 
It  was  always  wrong  to  suggest,  as  some  have 
suggested   In   the  past,  that  a  country  with 
the  immense  Internal  market  of  the  United 
States    need    never   concern    Itself    seriously 
with  the  consequences  of  Internal  inflation- 
ary   developments    for    its    balance    of    pay- 
ments.    It  Is  even  more  dangerous  to  make 
such   a  suggestion  now.     In  the  past,  the 
balance-of-payments  consequences  of  inter- 
nal inflationary  developments  in  the  United 
States  were  sometimes   held   off   because   so 
many  of  our  trading  partners  were  inflating 
more  than  we  were.    But  with  the  develop- 
ment of  sounder  flscal  and  monetary  policies 
abroad — a   further  milestone   in   this  direc- 
tion has  been  set  by  the  recent  steps  taken 
by  European  countries  with  respect  to  the 
external  convertibility  of  their  currencies- 
it  Is  quite  clear   that   we   neither  can   nor 
should  count  on  inflation  abroad  to  save  us 
from  the  balance-of-payments  consequences 
of  Inflation  here  at  home.     We  should,  on 
the    contrary,    regard    the    balance-of-pay- 
ments consequences  of  inflationary  develop- 
ments as  providing  a  further  sanction  against 
a  failure  to  live  up  fully  to  our  responsi- 
bilities with   respect   to  the  restraining  of 
Inflationary  forces  In  this  country. 

Having  made  clear,  I  trust,  that  I  regard 
this  conclusion  as  being  easily  the  most  im- 
ixjrtant  policy  Implication  of  the  balance-of- 
pnyments  developments  we  were  summariz- 
ing, I  should  like  to  add  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  I  believe 
that  the  sharp  decline  In  our  exports  last  year 
w:is  the  specific  result  of  our  having  priced 
curselves  out  of  the  market  as  the  result  of 
a  failure  to  keep  inflationary  forces  under 
control.  That  we  are  currently  pricing  our- 
selves out  of  the  market  In  the  field  of  cot- 


ton, for  example,  seems  to  me  quite  clear: 
But  it  seema  to  me  equally  clear  that  this  Is 
the  result  of  a  wrong  pricing  policy  in  the 
speciflc  field  of  cotton  oxports,  rather  than 
of  a  general  upward  movement  of  costs  and 
prices  Internally.  It  seems  to  me  clear,  also, 
that  it  Is  difflcvilt  to  speak  with  assurance 
of  a  widespread  lack  of  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  exports  at  a  time  when  that  competi- 
tiveness is  not  even  being  allowed  to  be 
tested  as  a  result  of  discriminatory  restric- 
tions against  U.S.  exports.  (In  the  case  of 
coal,  for  example,  it  is  (julte  clear  that  our 
coal  is  cheaper  in  Euroi>e  than  a  consider- 
able part  of  Kuropean  coal  production  is: 
yet  at  the  moment  Germany,  which  Is  com- 
monly cited  as  a  country  "that  is  outcon.- 
petlng  us  in  all  fields,  is  currently  placing 
restrictions  on  Anierlcan  coal  Imports,  of  a 
kind  that  has  led  our  Government  to  protest 
vigorously.) 

It  Is,  Indeed,  impossible  to  grt  a  fair  per- 
spective with  respect  to  the  role  played  In  our 
export  decline  last  year  oy  an  alleged  tend- 
ency, of  a  fairly  general  character,  to  price 
ourselves  out  of  the  market,  unless  we  re- 
member one  central  fact  about  that  export 
decline:  Namely,  that  the  big  drop  in  our 
exports  to  other  industrlfil  countries,  In  par- 
ticular, followed  a  big  bulge  in  those  exports, 
which,  as  we  can  now  8<e,  can  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  be  susUiined  at  those  levels 
indefinitely.  One  reason  for  the  bulge  was 
the  aftermath  of  Suez;  another  was  the  over- 
Importing  by  countries  (Japan,  France,  and 
India  are  examples)  that  had  allowed  In- 
flationary fo;ces  to  get  out  of  control  in- 
ternally; p  third  was  a  vigorous  boom  abroad, 
even  in  countries  In  which  Internal  Inflation 
was  not  rampant,  which  later  simply  tapered 
off,  and  in  a  sense  lived  on  the  Inventories 
it  had  built  up  from  goo<l8  that  comprised  a 
considerable  part  of  our  export  bulge. 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  with  l>oth  bulge  and 
corresponding  drop  In  our  exports  behind  us, 
we  are  In  a  position  now  to  see  how  our  bal- 
ance of  payments — and  the  international 
movements  of  gold  and  dcllars  which  adjust- 
ments In  the  balance  of  payments  inevitably 
entail — will  develop  in  an  environment 
which,  we  hope,  will  be  free  of  abnormal  de- 
velopments of  a  seriously  disturbing  char- 
acter. In  that  kind  of  environment  there  Is 
less  excuse  than  ever  for  railing  to  live  up  to 
our  responsibilities  in  the  flscal  and  mone- 
tary fields.  I  should  like  only  to  emphasize 
again  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  dissent 
from  the  proposition  tha';  slackness  in  these 
Gelds  could  cause  us  8eri(  us  balance  of  pay- 
ments difflcultles;  and  that  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  making  .sure  that  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  evidence  a  sufDclent 
degree  of  rigor  In  the  ijcrlod  Immediately 
ahead  of  us. 


Mr. 
floor. 


BUSH.    Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 


THE  CIVIL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident.  today  it 
is  my  privilege  to  make  some  factual  re- 
plies to  the  statement  made  yesterday 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  who  now 
occupies  the  Chair;  I  refer  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  I,  whose 
subject  yesterday  was  civil  defense  pro- 
gram expenditures  by  the  United  States 
and  the  provisions  ther«;for  in  the  budg- 
et. I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's remarks  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  always  believe  in  em- 
phasizing the  positive.  Accordingly,  I 
shall  handle  this  subject  in  that  way.  for 
I  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  advance  our 
Joint  interests. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  by  way  of 
emphasizing  the  positive,  let  me  say  that 


I  assume  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  1  is  just  as  much 
interested  as  I  am  in  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  coimtry,  and  Is  just  as 
sincere  as  I  am  in  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  our  views  may.  at  least 
in  some  respects,  differ.  I  also  certainly 
join  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  the  Idea 
that  any  review  of  our  defense  posture — 
whether  civil  or  otherwise — is  more  than 
amply  warranted  by  the  critical  situation 
the  country  face.s  and  by  the  fact  that  all 
questions  of  defense  are  in  a  state  of 
flux. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  partial  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  of  the  OfHce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization;  and  I  shall 
do  my  part  in  taking  another  look  at 
that  entire  organization  and  what  it  is 
accomplishing  and  doing.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, which  has  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  strictly  civil-defense  functions, 
will  do  the  same. 

However.  I  believe  it  important — 
again,  as  I  say,  in  emphasizing  the  posi- 
tive— first,  to  analyze  the  record  of  this 
agency,  in  oider  to  see  better  where  it  is 
going  and  where  it  ought  to  go;  and,  sec- 
ond, not  to  do  something  which  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  did  not  realize 
he  was  doing— and  I  deeply  believe  thi.s — 
namely,  not  to  take  an  action  which 
might  cause  tlie  many,  many  per- 
sons who  now  are  participating  in  the 
civil-defense  program  to  have  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  are  doing  anything 
worth  while. 

I  notice  that  my  colleague  paid  tribute 
to  the  volunteer  workers — the  thousands 
of  good,  loyal,  patriotic  American  men 
and  women  who,  as  he  put  it,  are  volun- 
teers, and  who  in  the  past  have  volun- 
teered for  the  service  of  the  civil  de- 
fense. Nevertheless,  when  one  makes  a 
sweeping  statement  that  what  we  are 
doing  really  is  not  worth  anything,  such 
a  statement  naturally  puts  such  persons 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  all  their  activities 
are  worth  while.  For  example,  my  col- 
league said  that  the  civil  defease  has  no 
function  in  such  a  situation;  he  was 
referring  to  possible  sneak  attacks  upon 
the  United  States  or  to  a  limited  shoot- 
ing war  or  what  we  now  call  a  brush- 
fire  war  which  might  occur  at  some  point 
in  the  world. 

I  also  notice  that  my  colleague  asked 
a  rhetorical  question,  as  follows: 

In  thl.s  space  age.  with  Jetplnnes  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  of  sound,  and  with  the 
dieiid  portent  of  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  rockets  soaring  Into  space  to- 
ward targets  continents  apart,  what  Justi- 
fication may  a  public  servant  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  and  defense  of  this  Nation  find 
In  voting  to  continue  the  vast  expense  of  a 
civil  defense  pro^trum  geared  to  a  bygone 
era? 

I  would  agiee  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  should  not  vote  any- 
thing for  a  civil-defense  program  geared 
to  a  bygone  era.  But  I  could  not  agree 
with  my  colleague  that  we  should  not 
support  this  civil-defense  program  right 
now.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  sup- 
port it  because  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, and  because  it  Is  something  we 
have.  So  I  should  like  to  analyze  my 
attitude  on  that  point. 


1959 
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First  of  an.  in  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter, we  are  not  dealing  with  only  a  few 
persons.  Four  million  Americans  are 
volunteering  for  the  civil  defense,  and 
are  devoting  their  energies  and  their 
time  and  attention  to  it. 

In  addition.  I  believe  we  should  con- 
sider the  stakes  Involved.  They  are  al- 
most too  horrible  to  mention.  In  a  re- 
cent "Report  on  a  Study  of  Non-Military 
Defense"  published  by  the  Rand  Corp. 
which  was  widely  publicized  in  national 
magazines  and  newspapers,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  we  might  suffer  more  than 
100  million  casualties  from  fallout,  ex- 
plosions, blasts  and  the  other  horrors 
of  destruction  resulting  from  all-out  at- 
tack by  atom  and  hydrogen  weapons. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  such 
dread  eventualities  and  of  the  participa- 
tion of  so  many  million  Americsms  who 
are  engaged  in  this  program,  and  who 
have  been  engaged  in  it  for  some  years, 
we  must  examine,  first,  the  validity  of 
the  effort  itself  and,  second,  the  pro- 
posed expenditure,  in  the  budget,  of 
$86  970,090.  I  emphasize  that  the  (86,- 
970,000  is  to  be  compared  with  the  $41 
billion  which  we  are  spending  for  mili- 
tary activities  of  one  kind  or  another. 

In  connection  with  our  analysis  of  the 
civil-defense  activities  and  of  the  very 
horrible  possibihties  Inherent  in  such  an 
attack  upon  continental  United  States, 
let  us  remember  a  niunber  of  things.  In 
this  case  I  draw  on  my  own  experience 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  with  which 
I  have  been  associated  ever  since  I  came 
to  the  Congress  in  early  1947. 

In  the  first  place,  the  eventuality  of 
such  an  attack  upon  the  continental 
United  States  is  now  an  established  ele- 
ment in  all  military  assessments  and  in 
all  our  strategic  planning,  for  it  is  now 
rather  generally  accepted  that  if  we 
were  to  become  subjected  to  the  horrors 
of  another  world  war.  the  target  area 
would  be  no  less  than  the  whole  United 
States.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
about  that.  That  fact  in  Itself  repre- 
sents a  new  and  a  revolutionary  con- 
cept with  respect  to  any  world  war.  for 
in  World  Wars  I  and  II  the  enemy  "never 
laid  a  hand  on  us,"  in  any  real  sense, 
to  use  a  boxing  term:  the  closest  the 
enemy  got  to  us  was  Hawaii. 

In  discussing  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram and  the  present  situation.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  draw  an  object  lesson 
from  what  occurred  In  California  after 
the  Japanese  made  their  sneak  attack 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

There  was  real  alarm  and  real  concern 
In  California,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
problem  of  social  organization  was  a  very 
real  one.  and  there  was  felt  a  very  grave 
lack  of  organized  cadre  of  trained  peo- 
ple who  could  even  give  to  other  human 
beings  that  reassurance  which  comes 
from  a  knowledge  that  at  lesist  some- 
body knows  what  should  be  done,  even  if 
it  is  very  little,  and  where  people  should 
go,  when  they  are  threatened  with  an 
imminent  invasion,  as  was  thought  at 
that  time. 

I  think  that  event  provided  a  very  im- 
portant object  lesson  in  what  to  me 
seems  to  be  the  fundamental  aspect  of 
this  whole  civil  defense  picture,  and  that 
is  we  have  got  to  have  it.  We  have  got 
to  have  it  for  the  morale  of  this  coun- 


try. We  have  got  to  have  it.  whatever 
may  be  its  small  capability  for  helping 
in  the  situation  of  having  a  sneak  attack 
upon  our  country  with  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  or  whatever  else  in  the 
way  of  weapons  may  eventuate.  We 
have  got  to  have  a  feeling  that  at  least 
somebody  is  aroimd  who  knows  what  to 
do.  even  if  it  is  not  too  much,  but  that 
at  least  there  is  some  organized  way  of 
approaching  the  situation  in  a  local  com- 
munity. 

So  I  deeply  feel  that  the  civil  defense 
organization  is  essential.  The  minute 
that  is  said.  I  do  not  think  an  expendi- 
ture of  $86  million  is  out  of  line  for  the 
continental  United  States  in  any  major 
national  effort  of  this  character. 

It  might  interest  my  colleague  tvom. 
Ohio  to  know  why  I  took  on  this  assign- 
ment. I  took  it  on  with  the  greatest 
good  feeling  toward  my  friend,  and  I 
think  my  colleague  will  find  that  feeling 
demonstrated  as  I  go  along.  I  took  it 
on  only  in  order  to  utilize  the  issue 
which  he  jaosed  in  order  to  further  the 
enlightenment  of  our  people  by  a  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  and  by  presenting  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  which,  after 
all,  is  our  American  way.  As  a  lawyer, 
I  can  never  resist  taking  pride  in  the  fact 
that  is  the  way  the  American  system 
works.  But  I  had  yet  another  reason, 
which  I  think  will  interest  my  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

I  had  what  I  think  was  the  honor  to 
carry  the  burden  of  the  debate  in  oppos- 
ing, in  the  first  year  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, 1957,  a  very  sharp  cut  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
At  that  time,  though  I  was  a  freshman, 
I  stood  almost  alone  in  arguing,  against 
the  prestige  of  the  majority  leader  him- 
self, the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  John- 
son], who  was  determined  to  materially 
cut  the  appropriation  for  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  I  thought  he  was 
dead  wrong,  Mr.  President,  and  I  fought 
against  it. 

In  the  same  spirit,  I  speak  today,  be- 
cause in  the  case  of  the  USIA,  there  too 
was  an  agency  which  could  have  many 
holes  punched  in  it.  This  was  wrong 
with  it.  That  was  wrong  with  it.  It 
was  not  really  doing  the  job — as  if  any 
one  agency  of  the  Government  could 
persuade  the  people  of  the  world  in  the 
grim  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
with  the  Communists. 

What  I  fear,  when  once  we  begin  to 
dismantle  an  agency  of  that  charsuster, 
when  once  we  begin  to  let  personnel  go, 
and  permit  a  slackening  in  its  organiza- 
tion, is  that  it  takes  years  to  get  it  or- 
ganized again.  That  fact  was  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  the  USIA,  because 
we  snapped  back  almost  down  to  the 
previous  level  of  appropriations,  once  we 
had  punished,  not  the  Agency,  but  our- 
selves, by  reducing  its  persoruiel  and  ac- 
tivities. Once  we  recognized  the  Agency 
was  essential,  once  we  recognized  that 
it  was.  indeed,  indispensable  to  the  total 
posture  of  the  defense  of  this  country, 
we  restored  it.  I  said  at  that  time,  even 
If  we  were  wasting  some  money,  even  if 
its  activities  were  bad.  even  if  its  per- 
sonnel was  not  good,  we  should  not  dis- 
mantle the  Agency,  because  we  could  not 
do  it  in  the  interest  of  our  own  national 
security. 


I  think  the  same  idea  applies  in  the 
case  of  civil  defense.  This  Is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  national  security  of 
the  country,  because,  by  submitting  to 
the  temptation  of  chopping  it  down  be- 
cause we  do  not  like  it  or  because  it  does 
not  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  eco- 
nomically or  well,  we  could  not  put  it 
bsu;k  into  proper  organization  for  years. 
It  would  take  an  indispensable  amount 
of  time  to  bring  it  back  to  what  it  was, 
as  indeed  would  have  to  be  done  in  the 
national  interest. 

The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobil- 
ization today  has  a  bidget  request  for 
$86  million,  which  is  an  increase  from 
its  previous  budget  of  $45  million — $45.- 
285,000  as  against  $86,970,000.  But  in 
the  request  of  $86,970,000  is  an  item  of 
$21  million  to  carry  out  legislation  which 
Congress  adopted  last  year  for  sharing 
•  with  the  States  and  cities  the  cost  of  civil 
defense  personnel  and  for  providing 
Geiger  counters  to  States  and  cities  for 
use  in  determining  radioactive  fallout. 
The  $21  million  item  represents  only  one- 
third  of  what  the  Congress  authorized 
for  this  type  of  expenditure.  Congress 
authorized  $62  million,  but  only  one- 
third  of  that  amount  has  been  budgeted. 

It  is  also  significant  that  of  the  $490 
million  appropriated  since  1950  for  civil 
defense,  $219,550,000,  or  less  than  one- 
half,  has  been  spent  for  stockpiling  emer- 
gency medical  supplies,  blood  plasma, 
engineering  equipment,  and  to  procure 
a  number  of  emergency  hospitals  which 
have  frequently  been  used  during  na- 
tional disasters.  About  $85  million  has 
been  used  to  purchase  civilian  defense 
equipment  on  a  matching  basis  with 
States  and  cities. 

The  legislation  enacted  last  year.  Pub- 
lic Law  606  of  the  85th  Congress,  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
share  the  costs  of  civilian  defense  with 
States  and  cities.  This  legislation  has 
long  been  urged  on  Congress  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's conference,  by  the  American 
Municipal  Association,  of  which  Mayor 
Celebrezze,  of  Cleveland,  is  president, 
and  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors. Indeed,  mayors  and  local  of- 
ficials in  my  colleague's  home  State  of 
Ohio  and  of  my  own  State  of  New  York 
are  members  of  those  organizations. 

Also,  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
State  and  cities  expenditures  for  civil 
defense  purposes  have  averaged  only  $9 
million  a  year.  Congress  enacted  the 
legislation  so  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  authorized  to  do  more. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  further 
fact  in  connection  with  the  budget  fig- 
ure, and  that  is  the  OCDM  now  has  a 
rather  important  increase  in  respon- 
sibilities over  what  it  had  before  as 
strictly  a  civilian  defense  agency.  For 
example,  it  is  observed  that  the  Office  of 
civilian  and  Defense  MobilizatlOTi,  under 
a  budget  item  of  $2,285,000  has  a  new 
duty  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
It  now  has  duties  with  respect  to  stock- 
piling of  strategic  materials.  It  now  has 
duties  in  connection  with  national  mo- 
bilization, including  the  preparation  of 
btisiness  and  labor  for  national  emer- 
gency, the  establishment  of  petroleum 
reserves,  and  the  securing  of  some  $6 
billion  worth  of  machine  tools  which  we 
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have    stockpiled    against    a    national 
emergency. 

Also  included  in  the  $86,970,000  budget 
figure  is  an  item  of  $11  million  for  a 
public  education  program  of  the  effect  of 
radioactive  fallout,  including  training 
courses  in  15,000  high  schools,  and  for 
research  and  demonstration  of  shelters. 
Funds  are  also  required  for  opening 
a  new  regional  office  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, to  serve  the  four  States  there  and 
the  State  of  Alaska.  Such  an  office  has 
long  been  requested  by  Senators  from 
that  area. 

Funds  will  also  be  required  to  finance 
the  civil  and  defense  mobilization  func- 
tions of  other  Federal  agencies. 

In  fact,  deducting  the  above-mentioned 
figures  necessary  for  new  projects,  the 
actual  operating  cost  of  tlie  OCDM  will 
be  less  than  it  was  the  previous  year. 

Finally.  $13' million  is  budgeted  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  contribute 
to  the  States  and  local  governments  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  civil  defense  equip- 
ment, a  program  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  interject  this  thought : 
I  mentioned  the  very  horrible  danger  of 
casualties  from  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
continental  United  States  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  new  strategic  concept 
which  now  animates  planning  both  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  should  the 
holocaust  of  another  world  war  strike 
US.  In  other  words,  both  sides  now  think 
in  terms  of  an  attack  on  the  very  heart 
of  the  other  side,  in  its  own  territory. 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  to  mind  the 
point  that  no  matter  what  one  might  say 
about  these  casualties  and  their  dread 
character,  or  about  the  inability  to  pro- 
tect against  them  with  shelters  or  other 
means  known  to  us  today,  one  thing  is 
certain:  That  if  one  sets  away  from  the 
center  of  attack  one  does  have  some 
degree  of  opportunity  to  save  his  life. 
Tliis  is  found  to  be  true  by  all  the  experts 
on  the  subject.  In  other  words,  even  if 
one  gets  away  a  mile  or  two  there  is  a 
very  material  diminution  in  the  casualty 
danger. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  the  whole  organ- 
ization did  nothing  else  but  plan  for  and 
think  through  the  problem  of  evacua- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  $86  million 
would  be  pretty  cheap,  considering  what 
is  involved  in  terms  of  life  and  consider- 
ing what  we  are  putting  up  in  terms  of 
the  positive  side  of  our  national  defense, 
for  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force — some  $41  billion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  very  thing 
which  my  dear  friend  and  colleague  took 
occasion  to  criticize.     He  said: 

A  2-year  study  was  undertaken— and,  of 
course,  all  the  persona  who  undertook  that 
study  ht^re  In  Washington  were  being  paid 
high  salaries — and  now  the  civil  defense 
agency  Is  about  to  publish  and  distribute 
860.000  copies  of  a  guidebook  to  be  dLstrlb- 
nted,  at  Government  expense,  to  all  resid- 
ing within  a  20-mlIe  radius  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  The  purpose  Is  to  Indicate 
an  evacuation  zone  and  escape  route  to  cities 
la  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
where  help  Is  supposed  to  be  available  to  per- 
sons forced  to  evacuate  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  submit,  if 
that  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do— and 


perhaps  it  Is — it  Is  .still  a  tremendously 
useful  thing  which  takes  enormously  in- 
volved planning,  which  requires  people 
to  do  the  planning,  and  which  requires 
people  to  do  the  orgianizing.  It  is  tre- 
mendously useful  to  the  posture  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  t  ried  this  out  in  New 
York  City.  We  actually  stopped  the  life 
and  the  movement  of  the  city,  and  had 
an  experimental  evacuation  with  respect 
to  the  city.  We  learned  thai  with  good 
organization  we  could  attain  an  amazing 
amount  of  evacuation  in  the  event  of  at- 
tack. 

TJie  head  of  the  civil  defense  organiza- 
tion in  New  York  City  is  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Hubner.  Lieutenant  General  Hub- 
ner  is  a  man  of  great  experience.  Pie 
took  over  the  command  of  forces  in 
Europe  when  they  were  relinquished  by 
General  Clay.  Gener.il  Hubner  has  been 
the  director  of  civil  defense  under  thre« 
Governors  of  New  York,  regardless  of 
party.  General  Hubner,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  pretty  good  example  of  what  can 
and  might  be  done  in  the  civil  defense 
program. 

In  New  York  we  have  a  very  strong 
civil  defense  organization.  It  i.s  probably 
the  strongest  organization  in  any  State 
in  the  United  States  We  have  a  very 
comprehensive  act,  giving  our  Governor 
in  particular  very  great  powers  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  caused  by  an  at- 
tack in  the  State  of  New  York.  We  have 
spent  in  New  York  more  than  any  other 
State  has  spent,  on  our  civil  defen.se 
problems. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  the  whole  effort  were  di- 
rected only  toward  the  technique,  the 
possibilities  of  and  the  organization  for 
evacuation,  considering  the  evidence  we 
have  that  evacuation  itself  brings  about 
tremendous  diminution  in  possible  cas- 
ualties, then  the  money  would  be  very 
well  spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing of  an  answer  to  the  statement  of 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  which  I  read 
from  the  Record: 

Our  constituents  are  entitled  to  know  If 
their  tax  money  Is  being  spent  wisely  in  the 
field  of  civil  defense. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
constituents  woxild  have  quite  a  large 
claim  as^ainst  us,  and  a  very  right<?ous 
and  just  one.  if  we  were  not  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  civilian  defense  pic- 
ture. It  seems  to  me  that  $86  niiliion 
for  the  whole  United  States  is  i^erhaps 
too  little— I  hope  not  too  late,  but  per- 
haps too  little,  and  certainly  not  too 
much. 

I  join  my  colleague  from  Ohio  in  the 
desire  to  see  every  doll  \r  well  and  wisely 
-spent,  but  I  do  not  bp.^rudge  one  penny 
of  it  to  this  very  critical  effort  to  pro- 
tect our  people  in  yet  another  area. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  draw  on  my  for- 
eign policy  experience  to  say  that  the 
corollary  of  the  proposition  that  both 
sides  now  have  in  mind  only  the  capabil- 
ity for  attack  upon  the  heartland  of  the 
other  is  the  proposition  that  the  posture 
of  the  capability  for  some  kind  of  de- 
fense within  that  heartland  also  repre- 
sents a  factor  to  be  considered  before  one 
attacks,    I  think  it  is  now  an  open  se- 


cret that  in  the  territoi-y  of  the  Soviet 
Union  there  are  very  marked  civil  de- 
fense preparations  which  are  very  ex- 
pensive ones  and  far  more  elaborate 
than  anything  we  have  undertaken  or 
considered  undertaking  even  under  the 
budget  of  which  my  colleague  complains 
in  terms  of  its  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  other  factors,  of 
course,  with  respect  to  civil  defense,  it  is 
a  fact  that  tliis  is  an  organized  body  of 
men  and  women,  with  material  and  es- 
tablishments, which  is  tremendously 
useful  to  the  coimtry  in  any  emergency. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  long  time  overdue  that 
we  should  have  that  and  should  not  be 
required  to  depend  exclusively  either  up- 
on the  military  forces,  which  ought  not 
neces.sanly  be  diverted  for  that  purpose, 
or  upon  voltmtary  organizations  such  as 
the  Red  Cross. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  tra.'r- 
ic  floods  in  the  State  represented  in 
part  by  my  colleague  from  Oliio.  as  is 
true  with  resjjcct  to  flood  and  storm 
damage  in  my  own  State  of  New  York  in 
1956  and  1957.  supplies  and  men.  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose,  have  been  tremen- 
dously useful  in  saving  towns,  cities,  and 
lives. 

Thousands  of  sandbags  from  civil  de- 
fense surplu5es  are  being  used  to  save 
towns  and  cities  of  Ohio  from  floods. 
Himdreds  of  cots  and  thousands  of  civil 
defense  blankets  are  being  used.  Dozens 
of  "ducks"  from  civil  defense  stocks  are 
in  service  for  rescue  and  evacuation. 
Generators  are  used  to  light  rescue  op- 
erations and  as  a  temporary  source  of 
power  for  towns  which  are  flooded  out 
in  Ohio.  Water  purifiers  are  used  to 
clean  the  water  which  has  been  con- 
taminated by  the  floods.  Scores  of  wa- 
ter pimipers  are  being  used  to  pimip  out 
basements  and  to  lower  the  flood  water 
level  in  the  disaster  areas.  And  .surplus 
pipe  is  being  used  in  the  piunping  opera- 
tions. 

The  OCDM  reports  that  77  emergency 
200-bcd  hospitals  have  been  put  on  call; 
and  medical  supplies  from  Coliunbus, 
Marion,  and  ZanesviUe  are  available  and 
have  been  used  in  the  past.  The  effec- 
tive u.«;e  of  this  equipment  during  the 
hurricanes,  floods,  and  other  disasters 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 

In  my  own  State,  for  example,  in  1956 
and  1957,  we  suffered  from  hurricanes 
Connie  and  Diane.  At  the  time  of  the 
Cameron  disaster  in  Louisiana  we  had 
another  demon.«;tration  of  how  civil  de- 
fcn.se  ori'aniration  and  material  can  be 
very  useful,  even  in  times  when  it  is 
not  needed  for  its  essential  purpose. 

Recently  in  Ohio  hundreds  of  civil  de- 
fcn.se  workms.  trained  in  part  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  have  been  used  for  evacua- 
tion and  rescue  work  throughout  the 
State.  To  date.  16.821  persons  through- 
out the  country  have  been  trained  for 
work  at  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilizations  training  school.  These 
workers  are  available  for  rescue  work, 
evacuation,  traffic  control,  and  first  aid. 
We  know  that  throughout  the  years 
the  Appropriations  Committees  in  both 
bodies  of  Congress,  consisting  of  intelli- 
gent, cons<;ientious  pubhc  servants,  have 
given  studious  consideration  to  the  re- 
quests of  OCDM,  and.  after  careful 
search  into  the  need  for  expenditures. 
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have  recommended  the  appropriation  of 
simis  which  have  been  asked  for. 

This  Agency  has  a  new  and  vigorous 
leader.  Gov.  Leo  A.  Hoegh,  formerly 
Governor  of  Iowa,  who  haa  recently, 
through  the  President,  promulgated  an 
t'flective  national  plan  for  civil  defense 
r.nd  defense  mobilization  so  necessary  for 
our  survival  in  this  nuclear  and  jet  age. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  In  a  little  de- 
tail— but  I  hope  not  too  much  detail — 
iomething  which  I  think  Is  fundamental 
in  our  national  life  with  respect  to  civil 
defense.  I  used  the  analogy  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  Is  that,  in  our  current  move,  which 
should  be  one  of  awareness  and  sophisti- 
cation, appropriations  of  $41  billion  for 
military  hardware,  armed  service  pay, 
and  research  and  development,  are  voted 
with  very  little  question.  There  may  be 
2  or  3  or  4  days  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  such  an  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  or  both;  and  the 
money  is  voted  and  spent.  In  round 
figures,  such  appropriations  represent 
more  than  50  percent  of  our  budget.  Yet 
when  it  comes  to  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  which  is  fighting  the 
propaganda  war,  or  the  Civil  Defense 
Agency,  which  is  designed  to  put  us  in 
some  domestic  posture  of  at  least  a  modi- 
cum of  confidence  by  reason  of  having  an 
organized  body  of  men  and  women  who 
can  give  us  a  slight  amount  of  help  If  the 
dreadful  holocaust  should  strike;  or 
when  It  comes  to  an  appropiratlon  of 
$700  million  or  $800  million  for  economic 
aid  to  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  whose 
hearts  and  minds  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  us  to  win  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom if  the  free  world  Is  to  survive — with 
respect  to  expenditures  for  such  pur- 
poses, we  are  always  crushed  by  the 
burden  of  taxation  imposed  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

We  should  all  grow  up.  I  am  not 
speaking  only  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator who  made  the  speech  referred  to. 
I  believe  the  program  is  a  good  thing. 
Let  us  test  it  out.  Let  us  find  out  what 
it  is  all  about.  Let  us  scrutinize  the 
program.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  dig 
into  the  civil  defense  problem  thor- 
oughly, the  appropriation  will  not  be 
less,  but  greater.  There  is  a  grave  de- 
ficiency In  our  law,  which  concerns  4 
million  devoted  p>eople  who.  if  they  are 
injured  or  killed  in  line  of  duty,  receive 
very  little  consideration  from  the  U.S. 
Government,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  serving  a  very  essential 
function  of  the  U.S.  Government.  So 
the  program  may  cost  us  more  rather 
than  less  if  we  look  Into  it  carefully. 

I  have  devoted  myself  to  this  subject 
this  afternoon  in  the  spirit  of  discussing 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  in  the 
expectation  that  the  country  can  do 
nothing  but  profit  from  the  debate  and 
investigation  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject which  my  friend  and  coUeaerue  took 
the  initiative  In  bringing  up. 

I  think  we  must  vmderstand  better 
that  we  are  not  only  engaged  In  a  total 
struggle  for  freedom,  but  also  in  a  total 
defense  with  respect  to  freedom. 
Whether  It  be  civil  defense,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Affency,  economic  aid.  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  programs,  they  are 
absolutely  essential.    In  many  respects 


appropriations  for  those  purposes  are 
just  as  essential  as  appropriations  for 
troops  and  armament. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  I  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  very  fine 
presentation  by  the  distingtiished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  am  mindful 
of  the  comments  of  the  very  able  jtmior 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  1.  As  I 
understood  his  statement  in  the  Record 
yesterday,  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  trying  to  do  was  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  waste  and  unnecessai-y 
spending. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  now  as  endors- 
ing both  the  concept  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  expressing  his  \'iews 
on  this  subject,  whieh  he  has  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty,  to  do.  The 
great  civil  defense  program  being  under- 
taken in  New  York  City  is  far  larger 
than  any  such  program  in  my  State  of 
Colorado;  and,  I  suspect,  larger  than  any 
such  program  In  Ohio. 

Notwithstanding  our  desire  to  cut  the 
budget,  notwithstanding  our  desire  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  spending  wherever 
we  can,  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  the 
increase  is,  if  it  is  a  reasonable  increase, 
it  will  not  cost  the  people  of  the  Nation 
more  than  a  fraction  of  a  cent  apiece 
to  have  ?ome  sort  of  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  justify,  on  any  moral 
or  ethical  basis,  the  failure  to  have  some 
sort  of  program. 

Senators  ask,  "Why  do  we  not  do  more 
for  civil  defense?"  W^e  are  spending  so 
much  on  the  military,  and  our  budget 
is  now  so  great  and  our  revenues  are  so 
limited  in  relation  to  what  we  are  spend- 
ing, that  we  cannot  afford  to  enter  into 
as  extensive  a  civil  defense  program  as 
we  should. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
has  pointed  out,  some  of  us  were  in 
World  War  I,  and  others  were  In  World 
War  n.  Does  any  sensible  person  be- 
lieve today  that  if  world  war  in  should 
come — and  Grod  save  us  if  it  should 
come — this  Nation  could  escape  atomic 
warfare?  I  believe  no  sensible  person 
would  make  such  a  contention. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  next  problem. 
If  we  do  get  into  atomic  warfare,  Ameri- 
cans will  die  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— yes,  by  the  millions.  Is  it  too 
muoh  to  ask  that  we  have  a  modest  civil 
defense  program  to  better  protect  our 
people  and  reduce  potential  casualties? 
The  truth  is  that  the  present  program 
is  too  small.  The  question  is,  How  much 
can  we  afford? 

Only  a  few  months  ago  I  happened  to 
be  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  There  on  a 
moimtain  I  saw  an  old  artillery  fortifi- 
cation. The  cannons  had  been  taken 
down.  Warfare  has  changed  since  the 
days  those  cannons  were  used.  Within 
that  great  mountain  were  tunnels.  What 
was  stored  In  those  tunnels?  They  were 
the  headqiiarters  of  the  civil  defense  or- 
ganization. There  were  great  quantities 
of  blood  plasma,  taken  there  by  the 
Honolulu  Police  Department.  There  are 
many  civilians  devoting  their  time  to  this 
work. 


The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  a  good 
point  when  he  asks  whether  some  of  the 
top  positions  in  civil  def«ise  are  being 
used  to  provide  Jobs  for  defeated  political 
candidates.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  in- 
quiry. 

Are  those  workers  skilled  in  the  Job  of 
civil  defense?  Or  are  we  giving  the 
leadership  of  a  vital  program,  on  which 
the  American  people  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  defeated  and  dis- 
carded politicisins? 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  present.  I 
am  looking  back  into  the  past.  I  am 
thinking  not  only  of  Republicans,  but 
Democrats  as  well. 

When  we  are  spending  the  amount  of 
money  involved  in  this  program,  we  are 
entitled  to  have  workers  who  are  skilled 
in  the  field  of  civil  defense.  We  are 
entitled  to  have  learned  and  able  men 
make  studies.  As  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  pointed  out,  this 
program  can  be  extremely  critical.  We 
shall  know  more  about  the  situation  In 
the  next  2  or  3  months.  With  the 
Berlin  crisis  facing  us,  we  are  pass- 
ing through  one  of  the  most  critical 
phases  of  American  political  life. 

We  must  avoid  being  saddled  with 
hacks  in  the  vital  jobs,  about  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  spoken. 
We  are  spending  an  Insignificant  amount 
of  money  on  civil  defense.  It  costs  the 
taxpayers  of  the  coimtry  less  than  10 
cents  out  of  every  himdred  tax  dollars 
for  the  present  civil  defense  program. 
Therefore  I  see  tlie  merit  of  the  argu- 
ment on  each  side — the  argimient  made 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  argiunent  made,  in  the 
best  democratic  tradition,  by  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  Tlie  question  of  the  value  of  the 
civil  defense  program  has  been  raised, 
and  in  solving  the  problem  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  be  penny  wise  and  poimd 
foolish. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Colorado.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
him  that  he  interprets  correctly  the 
mood,  if  not  the  words,  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  It  would  be  a  privilege  for 
me  to  join  in  the  effort  that  must  be 
made  in  doing  what  we  believe  ought  to 
be  done,  within  the  limits  of  our  com- 
petence, and  to  see  to  it  that  we  are 
getting  a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar 
we  spend.  It  is  certainly  necessary  to 
eliminate  hacks  who  have  come  into 
high  places  in  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. 

I  might  point  out  in  this  connection 
that  we  Senators  have  a  way  of  laying 
on  with  a  broad  sword,  and  I  also  know 
of  the  necessity  for  getting  at  the  spe- 
cific and  selecting  what  we  ought  to  do 
and  what  we  ought  not  to  do. 

What  concerns  me.  for  example,  was 
my  colleague's  statement,  which  I  read: 

My  view  is  that  here  la  a  place  where 
we  may  save  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
and  in  no  manner  place  this  Nation  In 
Jeopardy,  were  we  to  curtail  or  eliminate 
civil  defense  ezpendltiires  and  do  away  with 
unnecessary  and  unproductive  high-salaried 
clTll  defense  officials. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  for  elimi- 
nating and  for  curtailing.  I  am  in  favor 
of  refining  and  making  precise  and  ef- 
fective and  efficient.    I  am  against  high 
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salaries.  For  example.  If  I  had  a  cor- 
poration president  of  a  corporation  in 
which  I  had  stock,  and  he  was  earning 
my  corE>oration  $10  million  a  year,  I 
would  gladly  pay  him  $350,000  a  year  in 
salary.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  presi- 
dent were  ruining  the  corporation,  I 
would  not  pay  him  10  cents.  That  goes 
for  civil  defense  directors.  Senators, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  individuals. 
Everyone  is  entitled  to  be  paid  what  he 
is  worth. 

Therefore  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  we  should  curtail  un- 
necessary and  unproductive  high  salaries 
in  civil  defense. 

The  high  salaries  paid  in  Government. 
In  this  modern  day,  are  getting  to  be 
something  of  a  joke  to  the  American 
people.  Some  people  think  $20,000  or 
$25,000  is  a  high  salary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  or  I  would  object  to  paying  $20,000 
or  $25,000  in  salary  to  a  high  class  man 
who  would  do  an  effective  job  and  who 
would  do  the  work  efficiently.  I  am  sure 
he  would  agree  with  me  that  we  do  not 
want  stooges  or  hacks  or  discredited  peo- 
ple in  high-salaried  jobs.  We  do  not 
want  people  in  those  jobs  who  are  not 
good  for  anything  el.se. 

So  I  close,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
hope  that  we  may,  taking  our  lessons 
from  a  mutual  analysis  of  the  situation, 
and  finding  our  respective  weak  points, 
from  our  discussion  of  the  subject,  in 
which  I  have  been  enlightened  and  aided 
by  my  good  friend  from  Colorado,  at  the 
same  time  appreciating  the  initiative  of 
my  friend  from  Ohio — althoua;ii  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  major  premises — go  for- 
ward in  the  situation  in  order  to  see 
what  we  are  really  doing,  what  we  really 
ought  to  do.  and  what  it  ou^ht  to  cost, 
and  being  in  favor  of  that  cost,  con.sid- 
ering  the  absolutely  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  the  national  security,  which  it 
represents. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  more  words  while  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  still  on  the  floor.  I  wish 
the  Rkcord  to  be  clear  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  reflect  on  the  present  occupant 
of  the  high  ofHce  at  the  head  of  civil 
defense.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman. 
I  know  nothing  about  his  background. 
Therefore  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
include  him  in  a  general  category  of 
questionable  appointments.  I  do  wish 
to  say  this,  however.  What  I  have  to 
say  applies  to  more  than  civil  defense. 
It  explains  also  why  I  am  in  support  of 
the  stand  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Recently  I  read  in  the  public  press  that 
a  distinguished  Coloradan,  James  Smith, 
who  had  been  brought  to  Washington 
to  head  ICA,  and  who,  I  am  ready  to 
believe,  did  a  magnificent  job  in  that 
position,  was  to  be  elevated  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

Several  responsible  press  sources  have 
reported  that  he  did  not  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  because  he  had 
not  given  enough  attention  to  the  per- 
sonnel recommendations  for  Republican 
jobseekers  which  had  been  made  by  the 
chairman.  I  cite  for  example  an  article 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  on 


February  7  by  E.  W.  Kenworthy  entitled 
"Mr.  Smith  Leaves  Washington  After 
Alcorn  Revises  Scenario."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.   Feb    7,    1959] 

Mr.    S-mtth    r.EAVF_s    W^sniNCTON    After    Al- 
corn  Revisi:s  Scenario 

(By  E.  W.  Kenwortliy) 

W.ASHiN'GTON.  February  6. — The  ReiJubll- 
can  Natioiifil  Cummittee  was  grinding  out  a 
sequel  today  to  'Mr.  smith  Gtje.s  to  \Va.<.h- 
Ington."  and  party  managers  hoped  It  would 
Uo  well  at  the  party's  box  otfice. 

Mr.  Smith— in  thlf.  cuse  Mr.  James  H. 
Smith.  Jr.— quietly  Ic  t  Washington  for  his 
home  In  Aspen.  Colo.,  last  baturday.  This 
w;i?.  a  few  hours  after  he  hiid  turned  In  his 
resignation  a.s  Director  of  the  International 
CooperntlDn    Administration. 

Mr  Smith  went  home,  it  wa.s  under.stood. 
a  dl.sapjK)lnted  man  inllke  the  Mr  Smith 
of  the  film  .success  of  the  I930"s,  who  man- 
aged to  .survive  the  political  pitfalls  of 
Wrf.hington. 

The  prer.ent  Mr.  Smith  had  not  received 
the  appointment  to  succeed  his  fnend. 
Thom.is  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  as  he  had  conflcently  expected  and  lis 
the  administration  had  confidently  planned. 

Mr.  Smith  had  taken  the  ICA  Job  In  the 
.summer  of  1957  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  leave  it  In  .fanuary  1959.  He  was 
highly  regarded  in  tHe  administration  for 
Ills  performance  tn  the  post,  and  for  his 
prior  service  n-s  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

The  barrier  was  placed  In  Mr.  Smith's 
path,  administration  and  party  officials 
agreed  today,  by  Meade  Alcorn,  Republican 
national  chairman.  Mr.  Alcorn  was  also 
said  to  be  blocking  the  appointment  of  a 
Connecticut  Democrat  as  Mr.  Smiths  suc- 
cessor. 

Republican  polltlcans  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Alcorn  had  put  a  big  black 
mark  against  Mr.  Smith  more  than  a  year 
ago.  shortly  after  Mr  Smith  became  head 
of    the   IC.\,    the   foreign   aid   agency. 

At  that  time,  It  wa.'  said.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Alcorn  had  a  frank  talk  during  which 
time  Mr.  Smith  told  Mr.  Alcorn  that  he  was 
not  going  to  give  job.3  Ui  Republicans  sim- 
ply because  they  were  RepubJIcans. 

Since  then,  several  li',tle  black  marks  have 
been  set  again.st  Mr.  Smith's  name  In  the 
book  kept  at  party  heidquarters  at  1625  I 
Street. 

ACCEPTED    AND    REJECTED 

One  of  these  involved  a  person  working 
at  party  headquarters —a  trained  profes- 
sional worker.  It  was  said — who  applied  for 
a  job  at  ICA  and  was  accepted.  When  Mr. 
Smith  learned  that  this  person  had  been 
working  at  Republican  headquarters.  It  was 
related,  he  refu.sed  to  approve  the  appoint- 
ment. 

One  party  official  summed  up  today  Mr. 
Alcorn's  attitude  toward  Mr.  Smith: 

Jimmle  Smith  was  unnecessarily  neutral. 

A  further  development  tn  Mr  Smith's 
story.  It  was  reported,  concerned  Henry  R. 
Labouisse.  a  longtime  Government  oflSclal. 
C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  has  been  suggesting 
Mr.  Labouisse  as  the  new  Director  of  ICA. 

SERVED    U.N.    IN     NEAR     EAST 

Mr.  Labouisse  retired  last  June  as  director 
of  the  United  Nations  relief  and  works 
agency  for  Palestine  refugees.  Prior  to  his 
4  years  in  the  Near  East,  he  had  held  several 
State  Department  posts  connected  with  for- 
eign aid. 

Because  of  this  professional  experience 
Mr.    Dillon    wanted    Mr.    Labouisse.      This 


choice  had   been  cleared   all    the  way  up  to 
the  White  House,  officials  said  today. 

However,  Mr.  Labouisse  comes  trom  Con- 
necticut—  the  home  State  of  Mr.  Alcorn,  and 
he  registered  there  as  a  Demix-rat  In  1941. 
An  associate  explained  today  that  this  was 
more  tlian  Mr.  Alcorn  could  be  expected  to 
endure  without  outcry. 

Mr  Alcorn's  outcries.  It  was  said,  have  In- 
duced u  symij.ithcno  response  from  Senator 
Pur.'^torr  Bisii,  Fiepubllcan.  of  Connecticut. 

SeiKitor  Br.su  h.is  said  that  U  tile  admin- 
istration is  "■looknig  for  a  profcr-slonal"  to 
he.id  InternntloTi  U  Cooperation  Adminlstra- 
tidii  u  can  tind  him  in  I,eonard  J.  Sacclo, 
now  the  agency's  Deputy  Director. 

Mr  Saccio  comes  from  Connecticut.  He  Is 
a  Ucpuljiicaii. 

Ass>riates  of  Mr.  Smith  gave  this  account 
of  how  he  came  to  Wxshiiigton  and  left  it. 

When  he  took  the  IC.\  Job.  It  Wiis  said,  he 
wa.s  led  l<)  believe,  these  oftlolals  s.ild,  that 
In  due  time  he  would  succeed  Robert  Cutler 
as  .Speci.il  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Alfalrs. 

However.  Mr  Cutler  resigned  for  health 
reasons  last  June,  too  soon  fur  Mr  Smith  to 
take  his  post  As  a  consequence  Gordon 
Gray,  he.id  of  the  Offire  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, was  appointed   to  succeed  Mr.  Cutler. 

Some  time  aQ:o  .Secretary  Gates,  who  was 
planning  to  resign,  approached  his  Under 
Secretary.  William  F  Franke,  and  asked  if  It 
were  true,  lus  he  had  been  Informed,  that 
Mrs.  Franke  did  not  wLsh  a  promotion  to 
Secretary  for  health  reasons  Mr.  Franke, 
according  to  orficl  Us.  said  this  was  bo. 

Thereupon,  it  w.as  said,  Mr  Gates  under- 
took to  get  the  appointment  for  his  friend. 
Mr.  Smith. 

According  to  a.=s<>clates  of  Mr  Smith,  Mr. 
Gates  told  Mr  .S:nUli  that  everyihing  was 
set  But  Mr.  Gales  also  told  others  the  same 
thing,  and  the  appointment  got  in  the  papers 
before  the  While  House  had  given  the  final 
word. 

Thereupon.  It  was  said,  Mr.  Alcorn  got 
busy.  Mr  Franke  was  persuaded  to  change 
his  mind. 

Mr  Smith  left  Washington  last  Saturday. 
On  Monday,  Mr.  G.itcs'  resignation  was  an- 
nounced, effective  next  June.  His  succcsMjr 
will  be  Mr.  Franke. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  say  we  oueht  to 
begin  taking  an  interest  in  these  im- 
portant appointments.  It  is  a  congres- 
sional responsibility  as  much  as  it  is 
an  executive  responsibility,  and  we  must 
take  an  interest  in  these  matters. 

Last  year  an  important  investigation 
was  conducted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight.  One  of  the  principal  find- 
ings of  that  committee  during  its  inves- 
tigation was  that  so  far  as  the  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  and  commis- 
sions were  concerned,  the  ability,  effi- 
ciency, experience,  character,  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  are  to  be  appointed 
to  responsible  positions  must  be  thor- 
oughly examined  and  given  greatest 
weight  before  an  appointment  is  made. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  also 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  investi- 
Rate  and  to  hear  and  to  discuss  the 
qualifications  of  the  men  who  are  to 
exert  an  enormous  influence  in  the 
operation  of  our  Government. 

Therefore.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  taking  a  stand  against 
unnecessary  expense,  and  I  urge  upon 
him  the  issue  raised  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

In  an  organization  of  the  kind  we 
are  discu.',sing  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
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waste  at  some  time  or  other.  But  I 
believe  It  would  be  a  great  disservice  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  not  to  increase 
the  appropriations  for  civil  defense.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  very  meager 
indeed.  They  are  actually  so  meager 
that  the  organization  is  short  handed, 
nnd  Ls  prevented  from  doing  the  kind 
of  job  it  ought  to  do.  They  are  able  to 
do  only  the  minimimi  amount  of  work 
that  must  be  done.  We  have  seen  what 
liappens  when  the  right  job  is  not  done, 
because  we  have  not  given  them  enough 
money  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  ought 
to  be  done.  TJnfortunately  it  would  cost 
billions  of  dollars  to  do  tlie  job  properly. 
However,  some  day — and  we  hope  that 
day  will  never  come — v.e  may  have  to 
spend  that  kind  of  money.  At  present 
we  are  giving  the  Civil  Defense  Agency 
a  trifling  amount  of  money. 

We  are  spending  less  than  a  hundred 
million  dollars  on  the  program.  As  I 
have  said,  it  costs  the  American  taxpay- 
ers less  than  10  cents  out  of  every  him- 
dred  tax  dollars  to  support  the  civil 
defense  program.  On  February  6  the 
di.stineuished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Bridges)  put  into  the  Record 
a  table  showing  how  every  $100  of  tax- 
payer's money  is  spent.  Out  of  each 
$100  paid  by  a  taxpayer.  $59.50  is  spent 
ior  defense;  $10.50  of  each  $100  Roes  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  It 
Is  deplorable  that  with  $39  50  out  of 
every  $IC0  of  taxpayers'  mcney  .spent  on 
dcfen.'c,  wc  are  allocatirp;  no  more  than 
10  cents  out  of  each  $100  for  civil  de- 
fcn.-c. 

We^ust  at  least  have  a  skeleton  civil 
defense  organization,  although  for  se- 
curity reasons  and  for  the  ultimate  best 
protection  of  the  people  we  should  have 
far  more  than  a  mere  skeleton  organi- 
zation. Tlie  organization  should  have 
the  money  it  needs.  By  the  same  token, 
however,  we  should  prevent  the  type  of 
people  about  whom  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  directed  his  very  pertinent  remarks, 
from  being  given  hiph  iiaid,  responsible, 
political  appointments. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  cominunicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  hi^  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  in  the  chair)  laid  Ijefore  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lester  L.  Cecil,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SELECTION    OP    LEADVILLE.    COLO., 
AS  ALL  AMERICA  CITY 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
mcst  happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
tlie  Senate  the  selection  of  Leadville. 
Colo.,  by  a  notable  board  of  Judges  as  a 
winner  in  the  All  America  City  contest 
sponsored  annually  by  Look  magazine. 


Naturally.  I  am  most  happy  at  the 
selection  of  Leadville  for  this  high 
award.  I  know  of  no  city  which  is  more 
deserving,  for  it  has  faced  many  dis- 
couragements, took  them  in  stride,  and 
came  up  smiling  and  eager  to  make 
Leadville  a  better  place  to  live. 

Nestled  in  the  clouds,  2  miles  above 
sea  level,  it  is  a  small  city  which  has 
figured  prominently  in  the  history  of 
Colorado.  Its  mines  have  poured  forth 
millions  of  dollars.  Great  fortunes  were 
made  there,  and  the  hardy  citizens  used 
much  of  this  money  to  build  a  better 
Colorado.  The  first  store  of  the  nation- 
wide May  Co.  chain  of  department 
stores  was  in  Leadville.  There  Charles 
Boettcher.  father  of  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry in  the  West,  got  his  start. 
Charles  S.  Thomas,  a  distinguished 
former  U.S.  Senator,  first  practiced  law 
in  Leadville.  I  could  go  on  and  on  in 
telling  of  the  exploits  of  those  who  made 
their  start  in  the  once  booming  mining 
camp — one  of  the  lustiest  and  most  rip- 
roaring  in  all  the  West. 

Other  mining  camps  folded  up  and 
became  ghost  cities.  But  not  Leadville. 
It  carried  on  because  there  dwelt  within 
its  borders  people  of  spirit  and  people  of 
imagination.  They  did  not  despair  in 
the  face  of  adversity,  but  instead  pitched 
in  and  worked  to  build  and  progress. 
The  odds  were  not  too  great,  because 
they  retained  the  frontier  spirit.  They 
had  spirit  and  optimism. 

I  am  proud  of  Leadville  for  its  fighting 
spirit.  I  have  many  happy  memories  of 
that  2-mile-hi;^h  city  and  its  fine  peo- 
ple. Tlie  genuine  and  sheer  bravery  of 
it.s  hardy  citizens  inspires  the  people  of 
the  entire  State. 

In  citing  Leadville  for  the  award,  cov- 
eted by  many  hundreds  of  cities.  Look 
magazine  said: 

In  the  lusty,  roaring  1880's.  this  mining 
tnwn,  perched  2  miles  high  In  the  Rockios, 
was  Jammed  with  fortune  hvinters.  Lcad- 
v;;ie  wn-3  ciJ.Ied  the  Mapic  City,  because  here 
some  of  the  Nation's  great  fortunes  In  go'd, 
silver,  nnd  other  minerals  were  made  and 
Eomcllmes  lost.  Until  recently,  It  was  Btill 
m^re  of  a  mining  camp  than  an  organized 
municipailly.  Ey  1932,  Its  citizens  (latest 
otir.t  4. .'"•00)  realized  It  was  time  to  modern- 
17  >  thr:r  tnv.-n  whose  economy  hingfs  on 
the  world's  larrc'-t  molybdenum  mine  in 
nearby  Climax.  The  firft  start  wac  a  |6?»9.000 
bond  Issue  for  Echools.  The  sime  year,  Lead- 
vale  gr  t  its  first  sewers  and  sanitation  jj'.ant 
with  a  tJiCO.COO  bord  Issue.  The  next  year, 
a  big  vt.luntCDr  effort,  plus  a  limited  budget, 
brought  t!ie  community  a  recreation  pro- 
gram, three  bnll  parks,  an  all-purpoce  i.ark 
and  plnypToimd  and  an  enclosed  rwlmming 
pool.  With  Federal  fimos  matched  by  wide 
citizen  Euppcrt,  the  community  completed 
a  mod?rn  million-dollar  hospital  after  a  4- 
year  campaign.  And  In  1957,  Leadville  spent 
over  $200,000  for  Its  first  street  paving  proj- 
ect. The  city  has  witnessed  more  improve- 
ments in  the  last  7  years  than  In  the  last  70. 

The  citation  from  Look  magazine  tells 
only  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  coura- 
geous and  public  spirited  men  and  women 
of  Leadville  who  have  made  that  fine 
city  a  better  and  more  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  live.  Nature  was  kind  to  Lead- 
ville. Its  majestic  scenery  is  unequaled. 
Its  towering  mountain  peaks  lend  a 
grandeur  that  is  breathtaking.  It  is  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  River, 


and  the  mountain  snows  furnish  the  wa- 
ter for  a  vast  area. 

Probably  the  story  of  H.  A.  W.  Tabor 
and  Baby  Doe  Tabor  is  the  one  heard 
most  frequently  about  Leadville.  The 
tragic  story  of  the  Tabors  has  been  re- 
told many  times.  But  there  are  many, 
many  historic  facts  of  more  importance 
than  the  Tabor  story. 

Leadville  is  not  living  on  its  past.  It 
is  interested  in  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. That  interest  resulted  in  the  se- 
lection of  Leadville  as  one  of  10  all-Amer- 
ica cities.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
joiii  with  me  in  appreciation  of  the  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  who  have  made  the 
honor  possible. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  REQUESTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  intention  of  reopening 
yesterday's  debate.  The  record  will 
speak  for  itself;  and  I  believe  the  record 
is  clear. 

However,  I  believe  that  one  aspect  of 
the  debate  over  the  budget  has  not  yet 
been  fully  covered :  It  is  the  true  nature 
of  the  problem  Congress  faces,  a  prob- 
lem regarding  which  the  Congress  needs 
help,  not  opposition,  from  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  President,  somehow  there  has  been 
presented  a  picture  of  one  branch  of  the 
Government  fiercely  detennined  to  hold 
the  line  on  spending,  and  another 
branch  determined  to  spend  and  spend 
and  spend.  I  believe  that  is  a  distorted 
picture. 

What  has  really  happened  is  that  the 
President,  through  the  Budget  Bureau, 
has  sent  to  Congress  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations. Some  of  those  recom- 
mendations— and  I  speak  in  measui-ed 
words — call  for  increased  spending: 
some  call  for  decreased  spending;  and 
some  call  for  spending  about  the  same 
amounts. 

The  President  has  also  stated  that  he 
will  "hold  the  line"  against  certain  un- 
specified increases  in  amounts. 

Among  the  increases  the  executive 
branch  has  asked  for  is  $4,555  niiilion 
of  supplemental  authority  for  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank.  For  some  reason,  the 
President  has  requested  that  Congress 
place  that  item  in  this  year's  budget.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Rela'Jons  Commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FoLBRioHTi  that  full 
and  thorough  hearings  will  be  held  on 
this  proposal.  The  committee  will  seek 
to  determine,  among  other  things,  the 
urgency  for  action  in  this  fiscal  year, 
rather  than  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
which  begins  July  1. 

In  the  1960  budL;et  the  President  also 
has  his  requests  for  increa.ses  in  appro- 
priations, some  of  which  he  wants  re- 
corded for  the  current  fiscal  year:  for 
Mutual  Security,  an  increase  of  26  per- 
cent; for  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  an  increase  of  80  percent 
over  the  amount  of  last  year — as  so 
thoroughly  and  eloquently  pointed  out 
on  yesterday  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio   LMr.  Young],  who 
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now  occupies  the  chair;  for  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  an  increase  of  6  per- 
cent over  the  amount  of  last  year ;  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  an  increase  of 
12  percent  over  the  amount  of  last  year; 
for  State  Department  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, an  increase  of  10  percent  over  the 
amount  of  last  year;  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  itself,  an  increase  of  2  per- 
cent over  the  amount  of  last  year — con- 
trasted with  a  2  percent  cut  which  has 
been  ordered  this  year  for  employees  in 
all  Government  agencies  except  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Although  the 
order  was  to  cut  the  number  of  employees 
in  all  other  agencies,  apparently  that 
rule  has  not  been  applied  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  itself. 

Presumably  to  offset  those  increases, 
word  has  gone  down  the  line  that  the 
President  will  hold  the  line  against 
unspecified  increases  by  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  Government — the  Con- 
gress— in  the  case  of  building  homes  for 
people,  in  the  case  of  building  airports 
for  the  jet  age.  in  the  case  of  urban 
redevelopment  for  the  great  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  the  Nation,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  other  proposals. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  b?lieved 
in  the  idea  of  verdict  before  trial.  I 
shall  not  pass  judgment  upon  the  Pres- 
ident's requests  for  increased  spending 
authority  until  I  have  heard  all  the  facts 
and  until  he  has  had  a  chance  to  justify 
the  increased  spending  he  has  requested 
authority  to  make. 

I  know  of  only  one  way  the  Congress 
has  to  obtain  the  facts:  It  is  to  hold 
hearings,  by  means  of  the  appropriate 
committees — committees  which  can  call 
expert  witnesses,  and  can  have  the  cold 
figures  spread  on  the  record,  where  they 
can  be  studied  by  all  who  will  listen  and 
learn. 

On  issues  such  as  these.  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  Congress  must 
act  as  a  jury.  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility which  cannot  be  abdicated  to  the 
Executive  or  to  anyone  else.  Experience 
has  generally  shown  that  Congress  cuts 
some  requests,  leaves  some  as  they  are, 
and  increases  some. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  conclude  this 
term,  I  shall  have  spent  almost  30  years 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  say  on  my  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  that  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— so  that  all  who  will  read  or  hear 
may  be  informed — that  few  Congresses 
have  not  reduced  the  Executive's  re- 
quests overall. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  this 
will  be  a  prudent  and.  I  trust,  a  coopera- 
tive Congress;  and  it  can  be  helped 
much  more  by  Executive  cooperation 
than  by  efforts  to  secure  a  verdict  before 
the  evidence  has  been  given  and  before 
it  has  been  weighed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.<ient  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  certain  figures  which  I  now  send 
to  the  desk.  The  figures  for  the  in- 
creases in  amounts  which  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  are  those  I  stated 
a  moment  ago  In  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund;  also  the  $38,685,000  in- 
crease for  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  for  1960;  the  $864  million 


for  foreign  aid,  again  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960;  an  increase  in  the  neighborhood 
of  more  than  $7  million  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  also  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(a)  $4,555,000,000  In  the  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(for  this  fiscal  year). 

(b)  $3G,685.000  for  civil  defense  (for  fiscal 
1960). 

(c)  $864,000,000  for  forelKn  aid  (again 
fiscal  1960). 

(d)  $7,000,000  for  the  USIA   (fiscal  1960). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  observations  made  by 
the  majority  leader  commenting  on  in- 
creases in  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  the  Senator  with  a  copy. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  come  into  the 
Chamber  in  time  to  hear  him  allude  to 
one  increase.  I  like  always  to  make  sure 
the  whole  record  is  made.  In  the  case 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation, it  was  increased  from  $45  million- 
plus  to  $86  million-plus.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  break  the  figures  down  and  see 
how  the  increase  developed.  Obviously 
the  President  does  not  do  it.  It  has  to 
be  done  by  legislation.  So  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 
I  remember  the  very  spirited  debate 
we  had  last  year  on  civil  defense.  When 
we  got  through  we  in  this  Congress 
added  $21  million  to  the  appropriation 
for  civil  defense  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating and  sharing  with  the  States. 
That  was  not  the  President's  responsi- 
bility. That  was  ours.  Congress  did  it. 
It  was  simply  carrying  out  a  mandate 
of  Congress. 

When  one  examines  the  budget  and 
the  different  increases,  he  will  find  many 
of  them  are  nothing  more  than  pay  in- 
creases which  have  been  mandated  by 
the  legislative  branch. 

I  shall.  In  due  course,  examine  the 
statement,  and  make  comments  on  all 
the  items  referred  to  and  exactly  how 
those  increases  eventuated. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  not  pointed  out  at  any  time 
that  these  increases  should  be  made  or 
should  not  be  made.  I  merely  pointed 
out  that  the  Congress  has  yet  to  even 
hear  testimony  on  why  they  are  made. 
I  do  not  know  who  is  kidding  who  when 
the  assertion  is  made  that  pay  increases 
required  a  doubled  appropriation  so  far 
as  civil  defense  is  concerned.  I  am  not 
aware  anybody's  pay  has  been  doubled  by 
any  act  of  Congress.  So  it  is  another 
attempt  to  confuse  the  people. 

I  think  what  the  people  of  the  country 
had  better  do  is  sit  back  in  their  chairs 
and  wait  until  the  testimony  is  in.  wait 
until  the  witnesses  are  heard,  wait  until 
the  explanations  are  given,  and  then 
form  their  judgments  based  upon  the 
record,  instead  of  propaganda. 


STATEMENT  BY  FORMER  SENATOR 
KNOWLAND  BEFORE  YOUNG 
MEN'S  REPUBLICAN  CLUB  OP  KING 
COUNTY,   WASH. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 


In  the  body  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered this  last  week  by  the  Honorable 
William  F.  Knowland,  a  former  leader 
In  this  body,  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  or  William  P.  Knowland,  Annual 
Banquet,  YotNC  Men's  Repcdlican  Club 
cir  King  County.  Thur.sdat  Evening,  Feb- 
RirART  12,  1959.  Olympic  Hotel.  Seattle. 
Wash 

Fellow  Americans,  this  Is  no  time  for  de- 
featism. It  is  the  time  for  reflection,  for 
constructive  criticism  of  i)aEt  action  or  inac- 
tion, for  reorganization,  and  for  a  forward 
movement    aloni?    the    whole   front. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1858,  the  year 
of  his  defeat  for  the  Senate  and  2  years  be- 
fore his  election  to  the  Presidency,  who  said: 
"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  then  better 
Judt;e  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It." 

For  us  as  Americans  and  for  us  aa  Re- 
publicans has  come  simultaneously  tlie  im- 
perative need  to  stop.  look,  and  listen  in 
order  to  determine,  if  possible,  "where  we  are 
and  whither  we  are  tcndlnK." 

The  Whig  Party  failed  to  do  this  In  the 
1850's   and    passed   out    of   existence. 

The  Nation  In  the  1840s  and  1850's  failed 
to  solve  the  slavery  question  and  the  deci- 
sions were  finally  made  in  the  fiery  crucible 
of  a  great  civil   war. 

Tliere  Is  much  talk  these  days  about  the 
need  for  precinct  organization.  This  is,  of 
course,  vitally  important.  But  to  make  thla 
No.  1  on  the  list  Is  to  put  the  cart  befor* 
the  horse. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  Republicans  we 
must  first  determine  for  what  we  stand 
rather  than  for  whom  we  stand. 

Neither  our  domestic  problems  nor  our  In- 
ternational dangers  can  be  determined  safely 
by  officials  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
Pepsodent  smile  nor  on  the  basis  that  regard- 
less of  the  principles  or  policies  for  which 
he  stands  that  the  Incumbent  of  one's  own 
party  has  permanent  tenure  in  the  office 
he  holds. 

Such  an  approach  In  these  critical  times 
can  lead  to  decay  in  our  party  and  disaster 
to  our  Nation, 

It  Is  far  less  fatal  for  a  party  to  lose  an 
election  than  to  become  all  things  to  all  men 
in   order   to   win    it. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  Republicans  (and 
Democrats  for  that  matter)  to  hold  annual 
conventions  in  each  of  our  States  In  order 
to  get  a  real  grassroots  understanding  as  to 
what  the  rank  and  file  think  and  the  things 
for  which  they  want  their  party  to  stand? 

I  do  not  believe  this  can  or  should  be  left 
to  the  officeholders  alone.  The  party  Is  far 
bigger  than  any  gathering  of  Incumbents  on 
the  local,  county.  State,  or  National  level. 
At  times  the  officeholder  may  think  his 
own  reelection  is  more  Important  than  giv- 
ing the  people  clear-cut  decisions  on  major 
policy  matters.  To  him  It  may  be,  but  to  the 
party  and  the  Nation  vacillation  and  post- 
poning the  decision  may  lead  to  a  more  vio- 
lent outburst  later  on,  as  was  the  case  100 
years  ago. 

Some  basic  decisions  need  to  be  thought 
out  and  fought  out  ahead  of  the  national 
nominating  conventions. 

No  single  person  or  small  group  has  the 
answer  to  all  our  problems  as  a  nation  or  a 
party.  But  I  do  have  a  confidence  that  out 
of  the  ranks  of  the  people  will  come  the 
principles  and  the  leadership  to  again  save 
our  Nation  at  one  of  the  great  turning  point* 
of  history. 

Nations,  parties,  and  Indivldualt  have  both 
▼ictorles  and  defeats.  They  can  and  should 
learn  from  both. 

I  have  no  regrets  for  having  raised  th« 
issues  or  having  made  the  nght  in  California 
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last  year.  It  helped,  I  believe,  to  alert  the 
people  of  our  State  and  of  the  Nation  to  some 
of  the  problems  ahead  of  us. 

Despite  misrepresentation  of  my  position 
and  the  propaganda  efforts  of  the  labor 
looses,  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  I 
bolieve  in  strong  and  effective  unions. 

I  caid  last  year  and  I  repeat  now: 

"Unions  should  be  responsible  to  their  own 
membership  and  to  the  American  public. 
N.'ith  power  must  always  go  responsibility. 
Collective  bargaining  must  not  become  col- 
lec'ive  bludgeoning." 

Since  last  November,  James  Hoffa  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  have  every  police- 
man 'vear   a  Teamster  membership   button. 

I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  conducive  to 
impartial  law  enforcement,  for  the  public 
good  nor  indeed.  In  the  best  Interests  of  labor 
unionism  as  a  whole 

How  can  we  best  preserve  our  priceless 
heritage?  That  is  our  challenge  as  a  nation, 
as  a  party,  and  as  individuals. 

You  here  will  play  a  part  In  the  great  deci- 
sions that  will  win  or  lose  this  historic  battle. 

What  are  my  beliefs  in  this  regard? 

I  give  them  to  you,  as  the  reflections  of 
one  who  for  30  years  has  been  active  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  Party  and  for  the 
past  13  years  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
during  the  last  6  years  of  which  I  served  as 
both  majority  and  minority  leader: 

1.  We  must  preserve  the  .Federal  consti- 
tutional system  and  actively  oppose  the 
tendency  to  break  down  State  lines. 

2.  We  must  preserve  American  competitive 
enterprise,  from  the  monopolistic  onslaughts 
of  both  big  business  and  big  labor. 

3.  We  must  stand  for  responsible  and 
solvent  government  on  the  local.  State  and 
National  level. 

4.  We  must  stand  for  the  protection  of 
the  Individual  citizen  against  the  enroach- 
ments  of  the  criminal  underworld,  labor 
goonsters  or  business  racketeers  and  this 
ts  and  should  remain  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  and  State  authorities. 

6.  We  must  stand  for  the  protection  of 
our  Nation.  Its  constitutional  Government 
and  the  free  world,  and  for  this  we  must 
prlmerlly  depend  on  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  auch  reliable  alllei  that  care  to 
be  associated  with  us  In  this  common 
effort.  We  must  understand  that  you  can- 
not purchase  either  Individual  or  collective 
friendahip. 

0.  We  must  preserve  the  Incentives  that 
will  continue  to  encourage  investors  to 
take  risks  to  start  new  businesses  or  en- 
large existing  ones  so  that  more  Job  oppor- 
tunities will  open  up  for  our  Increasing 
population.  Too  high  a  tax  structure,  in- 
vasion of  the  Oovemment  Into  price  fixing, 
and  labor's  enroachment  upon  responsibili- 
ties belonging  to  naanagement  can  weaken 
If  not  destroy  these  incentives. 

7.  Government  should  not  become  con- 
fiscatory In  Its  tax  levying.  Except  In  case 
of  war.  Federal  income  taxes  should  not  ex- 
ceed 331 '3  percent  of  personal  Income  nor 
more  than  40  percent  of  corporate  Income. 
Out  of  the  earnings  of  corporations  and  the 
savings  of  individuals  must  come  the  capi- 
tal investment  to  keep  American  industry 
ahead  of  that  of  the  totalitarian  Socialist- 
Communist  state. 

8.  Every  American  citizen  of  voting  age  is 
entitled  to  vote  based  on  standards  of  quali- 
fication applicable  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  sex.  The  citizens  of  all  the  States 
have  an  Interest  In  seeing  that  the  citizens 
of  none  of  the  States  are  denied  such  rights. 

9.  Federal  funds  will  ultimately  lead  to 
Federal  controls.  Federal  encroachment  In 
the  field  of  education  should  be  resisted. 

10.  In  guarding  the  rights  of  one  group 
we  must  not  abuse  the  rights  of  other  groups. 
The  right  to  determine  ones  religious,  fra- 
ternal, and  social  associations  is  fundamental 
and  should  not  be  surrendered  upon  any 
pretext  of  protecting  minority  rights. 


Now  these  are  not  all  inclusive  by  any 
means.  But  to  me  all  are  pretty  funda- 
mental and  furnish  a  point  around  which 
large  numbers  of  present-day  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  independents  (North.  South, 
East,  and  West)  might  Join  together  with 
a  common  objective  and  a  mutuality  of 
interest. 

Once  we  establish  a  large  area  of  agree- 
ment on  principles,  we  are  then  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sign  up  large  numbers  of  workers 
who  can  campaign  with  intelligence  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  candidates  running  on 
an  understandable  and  agreed  program. 

Too  often  now  the  worker  is  unclear  as 
to  what  his  party  stands  for  or  who  the 
party  spokesman  is.  He  may  find  his  can- 
didates for  several  offices  opposed  to  each 
other  on  rather  fundamental  issues.  This 
only  adds  to  disunity  and  discouragement  to 
the  precinct  worker  and  confusion  among 
the  voters. 

Our  Nation  would  not  have  been  founded 
and  the  Union  would  not  have  been  preserved 
If  men  and  women  had  not  been  prepared 
to  stand  for  certain  fundamental  principles, 
regardless  of  cost. 

The  preamble  to  our  Constitution  states: 

"We.  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  Tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

The  Constitution  provides  for  its  own 
amendment.  By  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States. 

Under  this  and  related  provisions  our  Con- 
stitution has  been   amended   22  times. 

While  it  is  a  cumt>ersome  process,  neither 
the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  branches 
should  seek  to  or  be  allowed  to  short  circuit 
this  procedure  in  letter  or  in  spirit. 

Relating  back  now  to  the  10  principles  of 
constitutionalism,  let  \u  examine  specifics. 

1.  The  growth  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  astronomical  in  character.  The 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches 
have  all  at  one  time  or  another  expanded 
Federal  power  and  whittled  away  at  the 
rights  of  the  States.  This  trend  needs  to  be 
reversed  now  before  we  pass  the  point  of  no 
return. 

3.  The  Republican  Party  should  forth- 
rlghtly  fight  for  the  American  private-enter- 
prise system.  New  Dealers  with  goveriunen- 
tal  economic  control  of  prices  and  wages  are 
as  dangerous  to  the  future  of  free  enterprise 
as  are  avowed  Socialists  who  believe  in  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. Whenever  the  people  want  New  Deal- 
Ism  or  socialism  they  will  take  the  original 
and  not  a  faded  carbon  copy. 

3.  No  responsible  official  can  Ignore  the 
fact  that  toiday  our  public  debt  is  over  $300 
billion  and  that  the  interest  on  it  amounts 
to  over  (8  billion  a  year. 

This  Interest  charge  is  greater  than  all  In- 
come into  the  Treastiry  as  late  as  1941  and 
all  exi>enditures  as  late  as  1938. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  foreign  aid  as  a  necessary  step  to 
putting  our  domestic  finances  In  order.  For- 
eign aid  is  used  as  a  leverage  for  all  kinds  of 
local  projects. 

Sooner  or  later  the  overburdened  taxpayer 
Is  going  to  ask  if  there  is  any  more  excuse 
for  his  paying  for  unconsumed  figricultural 
products  than  for  unsold  refrigerators,  un- 
used paper  or  uncrated  bicycles. 

4.  A  government  that  cannot  protect  the 
legal  and  constitutional  rights  of  its  citizens 
Is  not  worthy  of  being  supported. 

Our  ancestors  left  the  old  world  to  get 
away  from  compulsory  church  membership. 
Compulsory  union  membership  can  negate 
the  basic  freedom  of  choice  which  Americana 
once  held  dear. 


5.  Freedom  Is  indivisible.  Lincoln  said 
our  Nation  cannot  be  half  slave  and  half 
free.     Nor  In  our  time  can  the  world. 

It  has  never  made  sense  to  me  for  Ameri- 
can funds  to  be  used  In  support  of  Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia  or  Poland.  Between  them 
they  have  received  over  $2  billion. 

This  same  sum  of  money  very  likely  could 
have  given  us  an  earth  satellite  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  sputnik. 

How  much  more  effective  this  would  have 
been  on  friend,  neutral  and  Communist 
alike  than  pouring  our  free  enterprise  dol- 
lars into  these  Communist  sinkholes. 

6.  At  Washington  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion there  are  doctrinaire  forces  that  believe 
In  a  regimented  economy. 

Under  the  slightest  pretext  they  will  move 
openly  to  reestablish  OP  A  type  controls  over 
prices.  Inevitably,  this  will  lead  to  wage 
and  commodity  allocation  controls  and  to 
the  same  chaotic  conditions  existing  in  1946 
and  1947.  which  brought  the  end  to  OPA. 

There  has  t>een,  in  some  quarters,  a  steady 
encroachment  of  labor  upon  the  responsibil- 
ities of  management  that  is  becoming  a  det- 
riment to  small  business  and  tends  to  cause 
small  ojserators  to  sell  out  to  larger  com- 
petitors. This  trend  whether  resulting  from 
Inequitable  labor  demands  or  a  growing 
multiplicity  of  tax  burdens  is  most  harmful 
to  our  economic  structure  of  which  small 
business  is  an  integral  part. 

7.  Today  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
major  partner  In  most  of  the  larger  com- 
panies of  the  Nation,  taking  52  percent  in 
corporate  Income  taxes. 

The  personal  income  taxes.  Federal  and 
State,  are  at  the  point  where  they  put  a  wet 
blanket  on  the  Incentive  which  helped  to 
build  our  Nation  from  a  small  colony  of  3 
million  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  a  great 
world  power  of  170  mlUlon.  the  most  pro- 
ductive the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  drying  up  of  savings  for  Investment 
could  slow  down  the  continued  moderniza- 
tion of  American  Industry  which  is  so  essen- 
tial if  our  productivity  is  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

8.  Those  who  believe  in  States  rights,  as  X 
do.  win  be  on  firmer  ground  If  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  to  vote  without  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  race,  or  color  is 
clearly  manifest  in  all  49  States. 

Then  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  States 
to  run  their  own  affairs  will  rest  on  a  firm 
foundation  not  easily  assailable  by  those 
who  would  make  the  States,  In  effect. 
Federal  provinces. 

9.  If  there  Is  any  function  in  which  the 
local  people  should  keep  control  it  is  in  the 
field  of  education.  'Where  Federal  funds  go, 
ultimately  Federal  control  will  follow. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  free  Federal 
money.  It  comes  from  the  people  residing 
in  the  49  States.  However,  a  dollar  fiowing 
from  the  States  to  Washington  suffers  sub- 
stantial attrition  before  It  comes  back  as 
a  grant-in-aid. 

10.  The  American  Constitution  was  found- 
ed on  the  principle  that  the  Individual  had 
certain  rights  that  neither  the  Government 
nor  even  tyrannical  temporary  majorities 
could  take  from  him. 

For  example,  not  even  a  unanimous  vote 
of  Congress,  the  approval  of  the  President, 
or  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  can 
take  away  his  freedom  of  religion,  press,  or 
right  to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances  (first 
amendment) . 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servltudr 
(16th  amendment)  or  by  reason  of  sex  (19tk 
amendment). 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out.  approval 
of  amendments  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House  of  Congress  and  three-fourths 
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ratification  by  tine  States.  No  bill  of  attain- 
der or  ex  poet  facto  law  shall  be  passed 
(sec.  9,  art.  I) . 

There  la  one  section  of  the  Constitution 
that  cannot  be  amended  even  by  the  amend- 
ing process.  Article  V  states  "and  that  no 
State  without  Its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate." 

Minorities  as  well  as  majorities  can  at 
times  be  arbitrary  as  against  the  right  of  an 
Individual  to  select  his  religion,  his  occu- 
pation, his  fraternal  colleagues  or  his  Indi- 
vidual associates. 

The  great  asset  of  our  way  of  life  is  that 
we  uphold  the  dignity  and  Independence  of 
the  Individual  citizen  and  our  Constitution 
makes  certain  that  the  State  is  his  servant 
and  not  his  master.  We  believe  in  a  divine 
being  and  communism  Is  a  Godless  tyranny. 

These  are  the  great  contrasts  with  totali- 
tarian communism  or  fascism. 

On  these  basic  differences  there  Is  not  and 
there  cannot  be  any  weakening  of  our  faith 
or  our  beliefs. 

We  are  admonished  by  II  Corinthians:  "Be 
ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  un- 
believers: for  what  fellowship  hath  righteous- 
ness with  unrighteousness?  and  what  com- 
munion hath  light  with  darkness?" 

Almost  100  years  have  passed  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  election  to  the  Presidency. 
His  words  come  ringing  down  through  the 
ages:  "Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape 
history  •  •  •.  The  flery  trial  through  which 
we  pass  will  light  us  down  In  history  to  the 
latest  generation.  In  giving  freedom  to  the 
slave  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free.  •  •  • 
We  shall  meanly  lose  or  nobly  save  this  last 
best  hope  of  earth." 


LOYALTY  OATH  AFFIDAVITS  ARE 
UNFAIR.  UNNECESSARY.  AND  USE- 
LESS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
disclaimer  affidavit  provision  contained 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  constitutes  an  attempt  to  impose  an 
obnoxious  "test  oath"  on  students  and 
educators  affected  by  this  law. 

The  requirement  of  section  1001(f) 
(1>  title  X  of  the  act  has  rightfully 
aroused  the  indignation  of  both  academ- 
icians and  laymen.  It  singles  out  teach- 
ers and  their  pupils  as  special  objects  of 
suspicion.  It  is  wholly  ineffective  in 
achieving  its  avowed  purpose.  It  is 
vague  and  invidious.  It  is  contrary  to 
our  traditions  of  free  thought. 

Yesterday  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  J,  presented  a  cogent  argument  for 
the  rep>eal  of  this  provision  of  existing 
law.  He  cited  the  brave  reaction  of  one 
of  the  truly  great  colleges  in  the  Na- 
tion— Reed  College,  in  my  native  city  of 
Portland.  Oreg. — to  this  distasteful 
stipulation. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinction  of  Reed 
College  is  not  one  based  on  size  of  en- 
dowment or  extent  of  enrollment,  but 
upon  intellectual  spirit  and  achieve- 
ment. These  qualities  make  up  for  any 
lack  of  wealth  and  affluence. 

Reed  College  recently  demonstrated 
anew  this  independence  of  mind  when  it 
refused  to  accept  funds  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  if  they 
V.  ere  contingent  upon  a  negative  loyalty 
cath.  This  defiance  by  Reed  College  of 
a  tyrannical  and  backward  law  has  been 
encouraging  to  defenders  of  academic 
freedom  everjrwhere  in  the  Nation.  It 
has  added  to  the  reputation  of  that  insti- 


tution in  scholastic  circles  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  and  enclosures  which  I 
have  received  from  Sara  Lamb,  secretary 
of  the  Reed  College  student  council, 
which  indicate  the  views  of  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  at  Reed 
College  regarding  the  disclaimer  affi- 
davit and  loyalty  oath. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Reed    College    Student    Council. 

Portland,  Oreg..  February  10.  1959 
Senator  Richard  Nei'bercer, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  We  at  Keed  Col- 
lege feel  that  you  might  be  Interested  in  the 
reaction  on  the  Reed  campus  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Our  view  Is  ex- 
pressed In  the  enclosed  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Reed  College  faculty  and  the  student 
council. 

On  February  2,  President  Richard  Sulli- 
van Issued  a  statement  for  publication  In  the 
school  newspaper,  the  Quest,  noting  the  fac- 
ulty resolution  and  stating  In  part: 

"On  Saturday,  January  31,  the  board  of 
trustees  voted  to  delegate  authority,  regard- 
ing decisions  to  participate  In  programs  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  to  the  president  of  the  college.  It  Is 
my  considered  view  that  we  should  not  par- 
ticipate at  the  present  time  while  the  act 
contains  the  reqviirement  of  the  disclaimer 
affidavit." 

In  consideration  of  the  above,  the  student 
council  of  Reed  College  urges  that  appropri- 
ate action  be  taken  toward  obtaining  the 
repeal  of  title  X,  section  1001(f)  (1 )  and  ( 2 ) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sara  Lamb, 
Student  Council  Secretary. 


Resolutions  CoNCERNiNa  the  National  De- 
fense Act  or  1958,  Adopted  by  the  Reed 
College  Student  Council  on  Fedruabt  2, 
1959 

Section  1001(f)  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1958.  Public  Law  864.  passed  by  the 
85th  Congress,  provides  that  each  applicant 
for  educational  aid  under  the  act  must  file 
an  affidavit  proclaiming  that  he  "docs  not 
believe  In.  and  Is  not  a  member  of  and  does 
not  support  any  organization  that  believes 
In,  or  tfaches.  the  overthrow  of  the  US. 
Government  by  force  or  violence  or  by  any 
lUeRal  or  unconstitutional  methods  and  has 
tiikcii  or  subscribed  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
of  the  following  form:  I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  win  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  against 
all   its  enemies,  foreign   and  domestic." 

The  provision  of  a  loyalty  oath  reqtilre- 
ment  in  this  act,  especially  a  negative  oath 
such  as  the  above.  Is  contrary  to  American 
traditions  of  freedom  and  fair  play. 

The  oath  is  vague.  It  requires  the  In- 
dividual to  make,  up<in  pain  of  perjuring 
himself,  sweeping  statements  about  his  be- 
liefs and  associations;  and  to  disclaim  af- 
filiation with  organizations  which  are  not 
specified  In  the  law. 

The  oath  is  Insulting.  Many  groups  In 
the  United  States  receive  Government  eco- 
nomic aid  without  having  to  sign  such  oaths; 
the  oath  thus  carries  the  Implication  that 
there  Is  something  about  students  which 
makes  them  particularly  subject  to  disloyal 
influences,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of 
America's  great  patriots  were  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  academic  community. 


Principally,  however,  the  oath  la  a  re- 
striction on  freedom  of  belief  and  associa- 
tion. It  gives  Govemmen .  aid  to  students, 
not  solely  on  the  grounds  of  their  need 
and  qualifications  for  such  aid,  but  also  on 
the  basis  of  the  organizations  to  which  they 
belong  and  the  Ideas  to  which  they  adhere. 
The  Government  has  thus  attempted  to  re- 
place the  longstanding  academic  tradition  of 
free  exchange  In  the  marketplace  of  Ideas 
with  a  program  In  which  the  Government 
dictates  what  Ideas  shall  be  presented,  and 
by  whom.  Such  a  restriction  has  no  place 
In  a  governmental  system  based  on  freedom 
of  speech  and  thought 

Therefore,  we,  the  student  council  of  Re«<l 
College,  resolve  our  opposition  to  the  loyalty 
oath  provision  of  this  act.  and  urge  that  It 
be  amended   to  remove  this  provision. 


Resell  cd  — 

Whereas  the  student  council  of  Reed  Col- 
lego  has  expressed  Its  unanimous  opposition 
Uj  the  political  test  oath  provision  of  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1958,  and 

Whereas  all  such  exjiresslons  of  opposition 
may  be  Instrumental  In  securing  the  acta 
amendment; 

Tlie  student  council  calls  upon  President 
Richard  H  Sullivan  to  refuse  Reed  CuUege't 
participation  In  the  act's  educational  aid 
program  as  a  gesture  of  such  protest,  and  to 
maintain  such  refusal  as  long  as  It  appears 
likely  t<^)  assist  In  effecting  the  removal  of  the 
repugnant  test  oath  provu>lon. 


Resolved.  That  the  faculty  urges  the  presi- 
dent and  the  boiu-d  of  trustees  to  adopt  the 
position  that  Reed  College  should  not  p»r- 
tlclpate  In  a  program  which  requires  It  either 
to  administer  to  anyone  a  disclaimer  affidavit 
such  as  that  In  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  or  to  assume  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  anyone  has  executed  such  an  oatii 
or  affidavit. 

Resolved,  That  the  faculty  protests  the  re- 
quirement of  a  pcisltlve  loyalty  oath  In  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
requests  that  appropriate  action  be  taken 
toward  the  elimination  of  such  a  require- 
ment from  this  act. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  past  few  days,  the  University 
of  Oregon  chapter  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors  unani- 
mously called  for  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  and  recommended  that 
if  efforts  to  obtain  such  action  failed,  the 
university  administration  refuse  to  ac- 
cept funds  made  available  through  the 
act. 

The  professors  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  has  disbursed  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  to  various  business, 
financial,  and  agricultural  enterprises 
without  requiring  such  a  disclaimer 
anidavit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  and  a  resolution  which  I 
have  received  from  Ewart  M.  Baldwin, 
secretary  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Association  or 
UNivERsrrY  Professors. 
UNrvKRsrrT  or  Oregon  Chapter. 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  February  13,  1959. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  The  University 
of  Oregon  Chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion  of   University   Professors   unanimously 
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paued  the  following  resolution  concerning 
the  dlBClaimer  oath  In  tbe  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  A  copy  of  our  resolution 
Is  enclosed.  We  are  particularly  protesting 
the  inclusion  of  the  disclaimer  oath  and 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance similar  to  that  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

We  urge  that  you  use  your  influence  to 
amend  this  act  and  until  this  is  done,  we 
are  on  record  as  favoring  refusal  of  money 
under  this  act. 

Respectfully. 

Ewast  M.  Baldwin, 

Secretary. 

REsoLtmoMs  Pkesxntko  to  thi  Oknesal  Mkm- 
bkrship  or  thi  UNivzasirr  or  Oregon 
Chaptex  A.A.UP.  bt  thk  Tknure,  Promo- 
tion, AND  Sabbatical  CoiiMrnxx.  Fkbruart 
II.    1959. 

Whereas  title  X,  section  1001(f)(1)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  re- 
quires that  a  disclaimer  affidavit  be  filed  by 
any  person  receiving  funds  under  the  act; 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  dis- 
bursed millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to 
various  business,  financial,  and  agricultural 
enterprises  without  requiring  such  a  dis- 
claimer affidavit:  and 

Whereas  the  act  seems  thus  to  single  out 
teachers  and  students  as  special  objects  of 
suspicion;   and 

Whereas  the  loyalty  of  students  and  teach- 
ers generally  baa  been  amply  demonstrated: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  University  of  Oregon 
chapter  express  approval  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  national  office  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors  (as  re- 
ported In  chapter  letter  No.  VTII,  of  Novem- 
ber 21.  19S8)  In  protesting  the  discharge  affi- 
davit requirement;  and  be  it  further 

Re»olved,  That  the  University  of  Oregon 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  request  the  Congress  so 
to  modify  the  existing  legislation  as  to  re- 
move the  offending  section;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  the  University  of  Oregon 
chapter  respectfully  request  the  administra- 
tion of  the  university  to  refuse  the  accept- 
ance and  administration  of  any  funds  under 
the  National  Defense  Eklucatlon  Act  of  1958 
unless  and  until  the  provision  requiring  a 
disclaimer  oath  In  the  form  stated  In  title  X. 
section  1001(f)(1)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  has  been  deleted. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
like  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  I  have  received  letters  pro- 
testing certain  provisiona  of  section 
1001(f)  from  Robert  D.  Clark,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon;  Donald  Balmer, 
president  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Col- 
lege Chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors;  Judah 
Bierman.  chairman  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Oregon;  and 
others.  These  communications  repre- 
sent a  telling  indictment  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  them  Inserted  in  the 
Record  by  my  colleague  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  together  with 
forthright  and  positive  editorials  from 
two  of  our  State's  leading  daily  papers, 
the  Register-Guard  of  Eugene,  Oreg., 
and  the  Medford  Mail-Tribune,  of  Med- 
ford,  Oreg. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement,  similar 
expressions  of  view  from  other  outstand- 
ing newspapers  in  my  State,  including 
the  Oregonian  of  Portland.  Oreg.;  the 


Oregon  Dally  Statesman  of  Salem. 
Oreg.;  and  the  East-Oregonlan  of 
Pendleton,   Oreg. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  while  my 
wife,  Maurine,  and  I  were  members  of 
the  Oregon  State  Legislature,  we  were 
able  to  sissist  in  the  fight  to  prevent  en- 
actment of  a  test  teacher's  oath  in  our 
State.  I  believe  that  it  is  significant 
that  Oregon  hat  never  demanded  a 
loyalty  oath  of  its  educators. 

Mr.  President,  an  act  designed  to  bet- 
ter train  men's  minds  should  not  contain 
language  reflecting  on  their  ability  to  use 
them.  I  was  happy  to  inform  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy]  of  my  support 
of-  his  efforts  to  reF>eal  this  section  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  through 
enactment  of  his  bill,  S.  819.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  take  swift  action  to 
correct  this  blot  on  a  beneficial  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

[Prom  the  Oregonian.  Dec.  17,  1958] 
Bad  Penny  Back 

The  discredited  loyalty  oath  has  cropped 
up  again,  this  time  in  an  obscure  section  of 
the  1958  Federal  Education  Act.  Adminis- 
trators, teachers,  and  students  who  have  ap- 
plied for  participation  In  the  program  have 
discovered  that  they  are  required  to  sign 
affidavits  swearing  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  or  support  any  organization  advocating 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  the  typical 
negative  oath  of  the  McCarthy  era. 

Thus,  the  measure  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, especially  the  sciences  and  languages, 
also  serves  to  Introduce  students  to  an  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion  and  conformity  which 
most  educators  had  hoped  was  in  the  past. 

All  Oregon  public  school  and  college  teach- 
ers swear  allegiance  to  the  Constitutions  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  Oregon.  It  is 
a  positive  expression  of  loyalty,  such  as  that 
executed  by  other  public  officials,  and  can 
be  made  honorably. 

Congress,  whose  Members  also  take  a  posi- 
tive oath  of  allegiance  but  would  not  think 
or  requiring  of  themselves  a  negative  loyalty 
oath,  should  exhibit  the  same  respect  for  the 
Nation's  teachers  and  students  by  eliminat- 
ing the  cited  provision.  Few  Congressmen 
were  ever  aware  of  its  existence. 


[Prom  the  Oregonian,  Portland,  Oreg..  Feb. 
11, 19591 

Students  Suspect? 

Reed  College's  rejection  of  Federal  funds 
because  acceptance  is  conditional  on  the 
recipients'  subscribing  to  a  negative  loyalty 
oath  reflects  virtually  the  unanlmovis  view 
of  educators,  although  few  Institutions  have 
taken  the  logical  but  painful  course  of  pay- 
ing for  their  convictions  by  refusing  the 
proffered  aid. 

The  provision  for  the  oath  is  a  hangover 
from  the  spirit  of  the  McCarthy  era.  Few 
lawmakers  knew  of  Its  existence,  and  now 
Senator  John  Kennedy,  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port, has  moved  for  Its  repeal.  Meanwhile, 
the  harm  has  begun. 

At  the  least,  the  provision  constitutes  a 
gratuitous  insult  to  the  prosf>ectlve  student 
beneficiaries  of  the  modest  loans  provided 
under  the  National  Defense  Act.  Each  would 
be  required  to  swear  that  he  "does  not  be- 
lieve In,  and  Is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not 
support  any  organization  that  believes  In  or 
teaches  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  force."  It  Is  aimed,  of  course,  at 
Communists  or  Communist  B3rmpathlzer8, 
and  thus  carries  the  implication  that  these 
are  to  be  found  especially  In  the  colleges; 


tor  there  Is  no  oompiu^ble  requirement  to 
qualify  for  Federal  loans  In  other  fields. 

What  a  howl  would  go  up.  for  example.  If  a 
loyalty  oath  were  to  be  required  to  qualify 
for  receipt  of  a  farm  crop  loan. 

[From  the  Oregon  Dally  Statesman,  Jan.  9, 
1959] 

MtJNDT    Tkackss    Oath    Discriminator t 

The  Federal  aid  to  education  blU  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  provides  scholar- 
ship loans  for  those  pursuing  advanced  edu- 
cation. In  the  progress  of  the  bill  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
MuNOT  of  South  Dakota  which  denies  loans 
to  any  applicant  unless  he  signs  an  affidavit 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  and  is  not  a 
member  of  and  does  not  support  any  organi- 
zation which  believes  in  or  teaches  over- 
tlirow  of  the  Government  by  force  or  vio- 
lence or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional 
means.  It's  the  old  "teacher's  oath,"  long 
condemned  by  educators  and  defenders  of 
civil  liberties. 

Our  evening  contemporary,  supporting  the 
Mundt  amendment,  asks  why  shouldn't  the 
Government  demand  such  oaths  of  allegiance 
from  those  to  whom  it  is  extending  under- 
graduate loans.  The  answer  to  that  Is  sim- 
ple. The  Government  is  not  asking  an  oath 
of  allegiance.  If  It  were,  as  is  commonly 
done  of  all  public  officials,  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  there  would  be  no  objection. 
That  is  affirmative. 

The  Mundt  oath  singles  out  scholars  for  a 
particular  kind  of  oath.  It  exp>oses  them  to 
possible  perjury  If  sometime  in  the  future  It 
Is  claimed  that  some  innocent-appearing  or- 
ganization to  which  they  may  have  belonged 
was  really  subversive.  Congress  years  ago 
set  up  an  agency  to  sift  out  and  designate 
the  organizations  which  should  be  labeled 
"subversive,"  but  It  has  not  filed  Its  lists — 
which  is  an  Indication  of  how  hard  It  is  to 
classify  organizations. 

No  government  money  should  go  to  trai- 
tors; but  the  oath  should  be  affirmative,  not 
negative;  and  penalties  should  be  imposed 
on  proof  of  subversion. 

[From  the  Pendleton  East -Oregonian, 

Dec.  26,  19581 

The  Same  Reasons  Hold 

Some  wise  and  Influential  persons,  includ- 
ing the  editor  of  the  Oregon  Statesman  and 
former  Governor  of  Oregon,  Charles  A. 
Sprague,  had  to  talk  long  and  hard  to  deter 
the  Oregon  Legislature  in  1951  from  passing 
a  biU  that  would  have  required  teachers  to 
sign  a  non-Communist  oath.  The  legislators 
were  under  great  pressure  to  pass  the  bill. 
But  Mr.  Sprague  and  others  were  successful 
in  convincing  them  that  teachers  should  not 
be  required  to  take  an  oath  that  was  not 
required  of  ottiers,  and  that  the  positive  tjpe 
of  oath  required  of  teachers  (that  they  will 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Oregon)  was  sufficient. 

Just  before  the  Federal  Education  Act  was 
passed,  last  August,  Senator  Karl  Mundt  pro- 
posed and  the  UJS.  Senate  adopted  by  voice 
vote  an  amendment  requiring  every  recipient 
of  Federal  loan,  scholarship,  or  fellowship  to 
take  an  oath  that  "he  does  not  believe  in, 
is  not  a  member  of,  and  does  not  supjKjrt  any 
organization  that  believes  in  or  teaches  the 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitu- 
tional methods." 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  Is  asking  that  this  provision  be 
repealed.  The  argument  made  to  the  Oregon 
Legislature  against  this  type  of  oath  hold* 
completely  in  this  case.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  editorial  suggests  further 
reasons  that  the  provision  should  be 
repealed : 

Manifestly,  neither  America's  college 
teaching   profession   nor    America's    general 
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public  wanta  disloyal  persons  receiving  gov- 
ernmental educational  aid — especially  when 
there  are  so  many  qualified  loyal  persona 
eager  to  make  um  of  it.  Then  why  the  ob- 
jections? 

The  AAUP  makes  specifically  the  point 
that  the  law  Is  so  loosely  drawn  that  those 
who  take  such  an  oath  would  be  kept  under 
threat  of  the  penalties  for  perjury  by  those 
who  might  supply  their  own  definitions  of 
loyalty  and  disloyalty.  Aside  from  this, 
there  are  certain  simple  and  basic  objec- 
tions: 

The  loyalty  oath  Is  a  deceptively  futile 
device  for  screening  out  the  disloyal.  Those 
who  do  plot  to  overthrow  the  Government 
would  not  have  the  slightest  compunction 
against  swearing  they  do  not. 

And  such  a  loyalty  oath  is  both  unfair 
and  in  a  sense  degrading.  It  singles  out  a 
particular  class  of  persons  and  suggests  thr.t 
they  are  prone  to  disloyalty  and  must  swear 
they  are  not.  Why  sully  the  fair  name  of 
education  with  such  Implications? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AcnvmES  OP  us.  information 

AGENCY  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1959,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender  I 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  his  7-week  trip 
to  Latin  America  last  fall.  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  floor 
when  our  colleague  spoke,  because  I 
found  the  account  of  his  trip  and  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  contained 
in  the  memorandum  which  he  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  most  interest- 
ing and  provocative. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  add  my  congrat- 
ulations and  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  those  already  voiced  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
DwoRSHAKl.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church  J,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [  Mr.  Thurmond  1 ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire  1 . 

Several  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  related  to 
the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Service  in  Latin  America.  Because  these 
recommendations  were  largely  critical  in 
nature  and  raised  serious  questions  about 
the  effectiveness  of  our  information  serv- 
ice program  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
I  asked  the  USIA  to  comment  on  that 
portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
information  agency.  I  would  like  to 
state  briefly  now,  as  I  have  notified  the 
Senator  that  I  would  do.  the  main  points 
made  by  the  USIA  concerning  the  critic- 
isms contained  in  the  report.  I  do  so, 
not  because  I  am  an  expert  on  the  prob- 
lems involved,  but  because  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  our  overseas 
information  program,  I  hope  that  pre- 
sentation of  the  USIA  side  of  the  contro- 
versy will  aid  all  of  us  to  get  a  fuller  pic- 


ture of  the  Agency's  efforts  in  the 
Americas. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  I 
have  sent  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  a  copy  of  the  remarks 
I  propose  to  make.  Because  he  is  en- 
gaged in  an  imp)ortant  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, he  has  sent  word  to  me  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  have  me  make  these 
remarks  this  afternoon,  even  though  he 
cannot  be  in  the  Chamber. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  program  of  the  U.S. 
Infoimation  Agency.  I  have  visited  its 
offices  ill  several  countries  abroad  and 
have  a  stiong  feeling  that  its  acti\itios 
are  very  useful  and,  indeed,  e.sscntial  in 
connection  with  the  iniplementaLion  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
I  hope  we  will  not  again  this  year  re- 
peat what  I  consider  to  have  been  tlic 
mistake  we  made  2  years  ago,  when  vvl- 
cut  substantially  the  budget  of  that 
Agency  in  what  appears  to  me  now  to 
have  been  a  false  effort  toward  economy. 
I  think  our  action  did  substantial  harm 
to  the  cause  of  sound  foreign  policy. 
I  voted  for  that  reduction  then.  I  think 
I  was  wrons.    I  would  not  do  so  af;aln. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender).  recom- 
mended that  "tlu  press  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  in  Central  and 
South  America  b€  terminated  at  once  as 
they  are  laiRely  ineffectual,"  and  press 
relations  be  handled  by  the  "staffs  of 
the  diplomatic  missions." 

lie  charged  that  our  press  releases 
reach  relatively  few  persons;  that  they 
are  resisted  as  propaganda  by  most 
Latin  Americans;  and  that  they  compete 
with  the  commercial  wire  services. 

I  am  advised  that  the  commercial 
news  services  whioh  serve  Latin  America 
do  not  get  to  all  people  by  any  means, 
since  many  new.-jpapers  cannot  afford 
such  commercial  service,  and  others 
cannot  be  serviced  because  of  technical 
difficulties  due  to  the  remoteness  of 
their  locations.  Thus,  in  a  number  of 
cases  USIS  is  viitually  the  only  source 
of  information  al)out  the  United  States 
available  to  the  local  newspapers,  and 
without  the  Afrency's  press  service  the 
only  infoi-mation  about  our  counti-y 
mipht  come  from  the  expanding  infor- 
mation services  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Latin  America.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
formation and  cultural  sections  of  the 
Soviet  regular  and  bloc  missions,  the 
Russians  also  ha\e  73  binational  centers 
in  Latin  America,  an  increase  of  22  in 
1958  alone,  vvhi<rh  disseminate  Com- 
munist ideology  Tass  and  Pravda 
representatives  in  the  area  are  al.so  ac- 
tive. This  would  be  the  worst  possible 
time  for  the  United  States  to  cut  down 
on  its  infoi-mation  activities. 

If  USIS  press  activities  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica parallel  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  with  which  I  am  familiar— which 
is  largely.  Mr.  P.-esident,  in  Western 
Europe,  and  I  am  told  that  they  do — a 
great  amount  of  USIS  material  appears 
without  indication  of  source  in  the 
newspapers  and  publications  throughout 
the  area.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
long  and  personal  contact  with  news- 
paper editors  and  reporters  is  necessary 


to  assure  maximum  distribution  and  use 
of  press  output,  if  the  U.S.  r>osition  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  is  to  be  pre- 
sented fully  in  the  local  press.  It  is 
highly  questionable  whether  this  Job 
could  be  done  adequately  by  Embassy 
officials  working  at  it  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

I  had  occasion  personally  to  investi- 
gate this  matter  in  Italy  some  time  aro. 
It  was  entirely  clear  to  me  at  that  time 
that  we  could  not  ask  our  overworked 
Embassy  oflicials,  v,  hose  e:itire  time  is 
taken  up  with  the  duties  of  dealing  with 
the  officials  of  the  Italian  Government 
and  staffs  of  other  embassies  with  whom 
thoy  have  mutual  problems,  to  maintain 
relationships  with  the  v.'oi  kinij  press 
\\hirli  does  the  job  of  the  USIS  officials 
in  forei.i;n  coitntries.  I  am  rca.sonably 
coiiflJcnt  the  same  situation  applies  in 
Latin  America. 

This  does  not  mean  that  USIS  com- 
petes with  the  commercial  wiie  services. 
The  Agency  attempts  to  produce,  not 
news  as  such,  but  supplementary  infor- 
mation containing  official  statements  on 
American  policy,  features  on  life  in  the 
United  States,  and  other  material  which 
the  commercial  wire  services  do  not 
handle.  The  USIA  headquarters  here 
in  Washing; ton  has  received  no  recent 
complaints  of  competition  from  the 
commercial  wire  services  which  service 
this  area  according;  to  the  advice  which 
has  reached  me. 

Another  recommendation  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  that  radio 
and  television  procrams  should  be  re- 
evaluated to  eliminate  pro'^rams  in 
places  where  television  reception  is  only 
nominal  and  radios  are  re?:arded  as 
curiosities. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  USIA  that 
radios  have  long  ceased  to  be  curiosities 
in  South  America,  and  indeed  that  the 
main  trouble  with  radio  broadcasting 
there  is  abundance,  not  scarcity.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  1,700  radio  stations 
and  22  million  radio  sets  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Television  is  now  prowing  in  South 
America  at  the  spectacular  rate  at  which 
it  grew  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago. 
Theie  are  now  75  operating  stations  In 
13  I..atin-American  countries,  and  the 
number  of  TV  receivers  rose  by  45  per- 
cent in  1958  to  a  total  of  approximately 
2'3  million  sets.  At  the  present  the 
USIS  does  confine  its  telecasting  efforts 
to  tho.se  five  posts  where  the  concentra- 
tion ol  receivers  is  heaviest.  Telecasting 
el.sewhere  is  reported  to  cost  the  U.S. 
Government  virtually  nothing  since  air 
time  is  usually  free,  and  the  occasional 
programinc  consists  of  providing,  upon 
request,  films  already  available  in  the 
USIS  film  libraries. 

The  Senator  criticized  the  USIS  salary 
structure  as  beinr;  too  hic;h  and  cited  the 
sums  paid  in  salary  and  allowances  for 
post,  quarters,  transportation,  hardship, 
and  representation  for  the  six  offlcers 
who  head  the  USIS  piograms  in  six  dif- 
ferent Latin  countries. 

There  is.  strictly  speaking,  no  USIS 
salary  structure,  because  USIS  ofBcials 
receive  the  same  salaries  and  allowances 
as  are  set  for  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States,  and  each  officer  in  the 
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information  program  is  compensated  in 
accordance  with  standardized  Foreign 
Service  classifications  and  regulations 
equally  applicable  to  all  UJ3.  Foreign 
Service  personnel. 

The  first  example  cited  Indicates  that 
in  the  last  year  the  cliief  information  of- 
ficer in  Venezuela  received  $12,000  sal- 
aiT.  S3. 600  post  allowance,  $6,000  quar- 
ters allowance,  $125  transportation  al- 
lowance, and  $48  representation  allow- 
ance—total $21,893. 

I  ask  Senators  to  note  the  size  of  the 
icprcsentation  allowance. 

The  total  sum  may  appear  to  be  large, 
alihouuh  frankly  it  doer  not,  to  me,  but 
It  IS  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  spe- 
cial allow  ances  are  so  hi^h  when  the  cost 
of  livin.o;  statistics  for  Venezuela  are  ex- 
amined. In  Caracas,  a  can  of  Campbell's 
soup  costs  75  cents;  a  hamburger  $1.50. 
and  a  taxi  ride  from  the  airport  to  the 
Tamanaco  Hotel  812.  Compensation 
should  be  judged  in  this  perspective,  not 
in  the  abstract. 

I  suggest  that  the  salary  and  allow- 
ances for  the  USIS  chief  officer  in  Vene- 
zuela are  not  out  o'  line  if  the  factors  of 
the  hi;.:h  cost  of  living  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sena. or  from  Loui- 
siana praised  the  USIS  program  of  en- 
couraging the  e.'^tabU.shment  of  bina- 
tional centers  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  Elnghsh,  business  courses,  and 
the  presentation  of  cultural  programs, 
and  so  forth.  The  Senator  charged, 
however,  that  payment  of  U.S.  pensonnel 
called  grantees,"  in  these  centers  by  the 
State  Department  under  the  exchange- 
of- persons  program  or  by  the  USIA  from 
general  funds  is  illegal  or  improper,  and 
that  United  States  payment  of  the  resi- 
dent American  staff  of  these  centers  au- 
torhatically  impaired  their  effectiveness, 
which  results  largely  from  their  com- 
plete independence  from  U.S.  control. 

I  am  advised  that  the  USIA.  and  its 
predece.s.sor  agencies,  have  been  paying 
the  .salaries  of  the  American  personnel 
of  the.se  binational  centers  for  nearly  20 
years,  and  that  the  State  Department  has 
and  pays  for  no  permanent  pci-sonnel 
atlachcd.Ao  the  centers  and  provides  only 
an  occasional  gue.t  lecturer. 

The  legal  authority  for  this  action  by 
the  USIA  is  found  in  title  22.  United 
Slates  Code,  sections  14i8  and  1471<1>. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  that  cited  sections  fi-om  the  United 
States  Code  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tttle  22— United  States  Code 
Sec.   1448    Assistance  to  certain  institutions 

abroad  founded  or  sponsored  by 

U.S.  citizens. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  for 
a.s.sistance  to  schools,  libraries,  and  commun- 
ity centers  abroad,  lounded  or  sponsored  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  serving  as 
demonstration  centers  for  methods  and 
practices  employed  In  the  United  States.  In 
assisting  any  such  schools,  however,  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  control  over  their 
educational  policies  and  shall  In  no  case 
furnish  assistance  of  any  character  which  Is 
not  In  keeping  with  the  free  democratic 
principles  and   the  establish*  d  foreign   pol- 
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ley  of  the  United  States.     (Jan,  27.  1948.  ch. 

36.  Utle  II,  sec  203.  62  Stat.  7.) 

Sec.  1471.  Authority  of  Secretary  of  State. 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  Secretary  Is  authorized.  In  addition 
to  and  not  In  llmit-ition  of  the  authority 
otherwise  vested  In  him — 

(1)  In  carrying  out  subchapter  II  of  this 
Chapter,  within  the  limitation  of  such  ap- 
propriations fis  the  Congress  may  provide, 
to  m.ike  grants  of  money,  services,  or  ma- 
terials to  Slate  and  local  governmental  In- 
stitutions in  the  United  States,  to  govern- 
mental institutions  In  other  countries,  and 
to  Individuals  and  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  both  In  the  United 
States  and  m  other  countries: 

Note.— Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1953 
transferred  the  above-mentioned  functions 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Director 
of  USIA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  further- 
more, a  larpe  measure  of  the  eminently 
successful  record  of  the  centers  which 
the  Senator  commended  so  highly,  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  efforts  of 
American  per.'-'onnel  who  have  devoted 
their  careers,  on  Government  salaries,  to 
promoting  international  under.standing. 

In  fact,  the  local  boards  of  directors, 
compKJsed  largely  of  prominent  host 
country  citizens  have  actively  solicited 
the  USIA  to  assign  Americans  to  the 
staff  of  their  centers  in  several  cases  re- 
cently. 

In  El  Salvador,  for  instance,  the  For- 
eign Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  both  of  whom  are  coming  to  the 
United  States  with  President  Lemus  next 
week,  have  asked  the  USIA  to  find  a 
replacement  for  Mr.  George  P.  McCallum. 
the  U.S.  Director  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Binational  Center 
in  San  Salvador,  and  this  subject  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  such  importance  that 
it  has  been  placed  on  the  presidential 
agenda  for  the  coming  visit. 

In  the  center  in  Belem.  Brazil,  by  way 
of  further  example,  an  American,  Miss 
Bernice  Schmidt,  did  such  a  first-rate 
job  in  her  2  years  there  that  she  raised 
enrollment  from  200  to  1,000  and  the 
center  was  completely  self-sustaining. 
Since  Miss  Schmidt's  transfer  to  another 
post  last  year,  the  local  board  reports 
that  attendance  has  fallen  off,  the  cul- 
tural and  academic  programs  have  de- 
teriorated, and  the  center  has  been  run 
at  a  d?ficit  for  the  first  time.  The  local 
beard  has  petitioned  the  USIA  to  send 
another  American  to  the  post  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  am  confident  that  the  USIA  officials 
will  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  in 
hearings  later  in  the  session  to  present 
these  and  many  other  points  which  can 
be  made  in  favor  of  continued  and 
stepped -up  efforts  in  our  information 
program  in  Latin  America.  Perhaps 
though,  this  brief  presentation  will  serve 
to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  orientation  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  Agency's  operations  in 
Latin  America  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible  in  advance  of  those  hearings. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  I  feel  in- 
debted to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  report.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent report.  It  has  been  printed,  and 
I  hold  a  copy  in  my  hand.  It  is  some 
535  pages  long.  It  includes  a  review  of 
the  status  of  the  United  States  position 
in  each  one  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 


tries which  he  visited  and  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  its  implementation 
in  the  areas  covered.  It  has  served  to 
focus  our  attention  on  our  relations  with 
our  closest  neighbors,  which  we  have 
tended  too  often  to  neglect  as  recent 
events  clearly  show.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender] 
will  continue  for  many  years  to  come 
to  take  this  annual  insp>ection  tour  and 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  views  as 
he  has  done  this  year  and  in  the  past. 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  cut  back  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Service  in  Latin  America,  be- 
cause I  am  confident  it  is  doing  first-class 
work,  and  is  helping  materially  to  in- 
crease the  cooperation  and  imderstand- 
ing  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  develop 
between  the  Latin  American  Republics 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 


PROPOSED      CHANGE      IN      SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Communist  ideology  is  based  in  a  large 
part  on  a  prediction  made  by  the  early 
writers  of  Communist  philosophy,  and 
uniformly  adhered  to  by  the  Kremlin 
powers  over  the  years,  that  the  coun- 
tries founded  on  the  economic  basis  of  a 
free  enterprise  system  would  collapse 
from  within.  The  prediction  that  free 
enterprise  in  the  United  States  vnW 
succumb  to  the  pressures  generated  by 
communism  and  socialism  was  reiterated 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  broadcast  to  the 
American  people  in  June  1957.  as  follows: 

I  can  prophesy  that  your  grandchildren 
In  America  will  live  under  socialism.  And 
please  do  not  be  afraid  of  that.  Tour  grand- 
children vill  not  understand  how  their 
grandparents  did  not  understand  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  a  socialistic  society. 

When  the  predictions  of  the  collapse 
of  free  enterprise  systems  were  first 
made,  and  indeed  until  very  recently, 
they  appeared,  to  all  sensible  and  think- 
inc  men  to  be  absurd.  In  our  own 
country,  private  enterprise  had  enabled 
us  to  achieve,  in  our  short  history,  a 
standard  of  living  and  a  freedom  from 
want  that  was  and  is  unequaled  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  individual,  unfettered  initiative, 
as  demonstrated  under  our  constitutional 
republican  form  of  government,  stand 
as  a  beacon  of  inspiration  and  hope  to 
all  mankind. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  indications  that  many  were  becom- 
ing less  dubious  of  what  had  earlier  been 
considered  only  wishful  thinking  by  the 
Communists — that  our  economic  system 
would  collapse  from  within.  This  re- 
appraisal has  not  been  caused  by  any 

defect  which  has  appeared  in  our  private 

enterprise  system,  nor  by  any  lag  in  our 
continually  rising  standard  of  living. 
The  doubt  is  attributable  to  the  irrespon- 
sible fiscal  policy  that  has  characterized 
our  National  Government  in  recent 
years;  a  fiscal  policy  which  has  resulted 
in  a  precarious  fiscal  condition,  and 
which  has  contributed  substantially  to  a 
sickening  inflationary  spiraL 

Mr.  President,  to  anyone  who  was  un- 
aware that  the  motivation  of  those  of  us 
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who  share  In  the  making  of  fiscal  policy 
was  basically  humanitarian,  it  could  ap- 
pear that  we  were  deliberately  contrib- 
uting to  the  fulfillment  of  the  dreadful 
predictions  of  our  internal  economic  col- 
lapse. It  is  only  common  sense  to  expect 
that  the  most  productive  country  in  the 
world  could  operate  Its  National  Govern- 
ment on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  At  least 
this  is  not  too  much  to  expect  in  times 
when  we  are  not  at  war  or  other  grave 
emergency,  nor  In  the  throes  of  a  stag- 
gering depression. 

That  does  not  apqpear  to  be  the  case. 
In  the  last  20  years,  the  Federal  budget 
has  grown  co  nearly  seven  times  its  1939 
size.  Since  1900,  we  have  been  able  to 
operate  within  our  income  in  only  25 
fiscal  years,  and  have  exceeded  our  in- 
come with  expenditures  in  34  years. 
Even  this  distressing  comparison  does 
not  indicate  the  depth  to  which  we  have 
sunk,  for  an  examination  of  the  last  20 
years  shows  that  only  one -fourth  of 
them  were  years  of  balanced  budgets. 
Last  year,  fiscal  1959,  saw  the  deficit 
climb  to  a  new  peacetime  high  of  almost 
$13  billion.  Despite  the  already  astro- 
nomical size  of  the  national  debt,  this 
was  an  addition  of  4.6  percent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  av- 
erage citizen  of  our  country  finds  figures 
so  large  as  those  of  our  debt  almost  in- 
comprehensible. Only  when  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  figure  such  as  $5,240  for  every 
family  in  the  United  States,  do  they  real- 
ize under  what  an  obligation  they  have 
been  placed.  Were  we  to  attempt  im- 
mediate, direct  collection  of  even  a  minor 
portion  of  the  debt,  as  for  instance  last 
year's  deficit,  the  realization  would  be 
brought  home  with  an  impact.  It  would 
require  the  confiscation  of  all  personal 
Incomes  above  $4,000  to  pay  the  fiscal 
1958  deficit. 

While  the  average  citizen  may  have 
difficulty  comprehending  the  unbeliev- 
able size  of  the  national  debt,  there  is 
one  resulting  condition  that  is  readily 
vmderstandable.  This  is  the  pinch  of 
inflation.  It  makes  itself  felt  daily  at 
the  shopping  counters  and  cash  regis- 
ters all  over  the  country.  While  not  so 
impressive  as  the  experience  of  being 
unable  to  stretch  the  family  income  for 
the  bare  essentials,  the  following  figures 
on  comparative  purchasing  power  of  in- 
comes in  1939  and  1959  indicate  the 
harshness  of  inflation,  particularly  to 
retirees,  annuitants,  and  others  with 
fixed  incomes.  To  maintain  an  equal 
purchasing  power,  one  who  earned 
$2,000  in  1939  must  earn  $4,806  in  1959; 
one  who  earned  $5,000  in  1939  must  earn 
$13,604  in  1959;  and  one  whose  Income 
in  1939  was  $10,000  must  now  earn 
$30,971  to  maintain  the  identical  pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  no  econ- 
omist, I  realize  that  factors  other  than 
Government  deficit  spending  are  con- 
tributing to  the  inflation  which  we  are 
experiencing  and  which  threatens  to 
grow  much  worse.  I  am  cognizant  that 
such  things  as  the  relation  of  wages  to 
productivity,  and  the  relation  of  profits 
to  prices,  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
inflationary  spiral.  E>espite  the  contri- 
butions of  these  forces,  which  are  them- 
selves responsive  to  Government  poli- 
cies, common  sense  dictates  that  Gov- 


ernment policy,  and  fiscal  policy  In  par- 
ticular, is  the  basic  cause  of  the  inflation 
of  our  currency 

Mr.  President,  not  only  has  deficit 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
been  primarily  responsible  lor  mflation. 
but  the  cycle  hfis  now  run  its  course,  po 
that  the  very  inflation  promoted  by 
deficit  spending  is  malting  further  defi- 
cit spending  even  more  dangerous  tlian 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Tliere  is  a 
growing  reluctance  to  lend  money  to 
the  Federal  Government  at  any  rate  of 
interest.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  tlv?  Trca.'surys  latest  debt 
refinancing  att«!mpt.  the  attriL.on  rate 
has  increased  i;o  22  percent,  as  com- 
pared to  the  normal  10  percent.  The 
obligations  which  were  sought  to  be  re- 
financed bore  iiiteie-st  rates  of  Vb  and 
2 '2  percent,  and  the  offer  wa.s  to  renew 
them  witli  securities  paying  3^4  and  4 
percent.  No  realist  can  doubt  that,  in 
the  absence  of  inflation,  there  would 
have  been  much  less  than  the  normal 
10-percent  rejection  of  tlie  offer  at  the.se 
substantially  in(:rea.«-cd  rates  of  interest. 
This  illustrates  that  the  rate  in  inflation 
is  in  excess,  by  far.  of  the  prevaihng  in- 
terest rates.  Investors  and  savers  have 
by  now  been  thoroughly  impre.ssed  by 
the  disastrous  results  of  investing  in 
fixed-income  st^curities.  The  current 
round  of  Government  borrowing  was  ne- 
cessitated by  the  maturity  of  $9.1  billion 
of  debt  obligations.  The  sum  sought 
to  be  borrowed  to  cover  the  attrition  is 
$1.5  billion.  Li<!st  we  console  our.selves 
with  the  thought  that  it  could  be  more. 
we  should  remember  that  during  this 
year  a  total  of  $12  billion  of  Government 
securities  will  fall  due. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  far  as  borrowing 
is  concerned,  we  are  nearing  the  end  of 
our  rope.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  continue  securing  private  funds  for 
refinancing  the  existing  debt.  Even  if 
we  manage  to  hold  the  debt  at  its  present 
level,  it  is  also  evident  that  unle.ss  infia- 
tion  is  checkec;  immediately,  tlie  Con- 
gress will  be  f:  ced  with  an  increase  in 
the  statutory  interest  ceiling,  passed  in 
1918.  of  4'4  percent  on  national  debt 
securities. 

Mr  Presidert.  there  are  those  who 
would  rely  on  a  hoped-for  increase  in  our 
gross  national  product,  and  the  in- 
creased Government  revenue  resulting 
therefrom,  to  remedy  the  impasse  with 
which  we  are  faced.  The  same  people 
would  hold  the  Line  on  taxes  and.  in  some 
cases,  increase  them.  An  increa.se  in 
gross  national  product  will  undoubtedly 
help,  and  I  fervently  hope  that  tho.se  who 
predict  an  8  percent  increase  will  have 
their  prognosis  justified.  As  a  realist, 
however,  I  cannot  forget  that  the  only 
year  in  which  there  has  been  an  mcrease 
in  gross  national  product  of  8  percent 
was  following  1954"s  $7.5  billion  tax  cut. 
Additionally,  in  all  candor,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  a  mesisurement  of  gross  national 
product  increase,  when  measured  in  dol- 
lars, has  a  built-in  infiation  factor. 

As  much  as  I  should  like  to  see  our 
fiscal  problems  pivinlessly  solved  by  a  big 
increase  in  national  product,  to  place 
any  reliance  in  what  is  essentially  wish- 
ful thinking  would  be  an  expansion  of 
our  irresponsibility. 


We  should  not  overlook  any  possible 
avenue  of  escape  from  our  dilemma,  no 
matter  how  fantastic  it  may  be.  Along 
this  line,  we  have  heard  advanced  pro- 
posals, truly  fantastic,  that  we  should 
raise  taxes  in  order  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures which  we  are  making.  As  unreal- 
istic, impractical,  confiscatory,  and  in- 
centive-destroying as  is  any  thought  of 
further  raising  our  already  burdensome 
and  stifling  taxes,  such  a  course  would 
be  sounder,  on  a  long-term  basis  of  pay- 
as-you-go  economy,  than  our  present 
bcnL-on-dencit-spending  course  we  are 
no-.v  pursuinn:.  An  increase  in  taxes  at 
least  offers  the  hope  that  the  American 
p?i  pie  v.oulri  rise  up  and  demand  a  cur- 
tai'ment  of  spending.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  real  necessity  for  any  general 
tax  increa'e. 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  practical  and 
effective  course  to  lead  us  from  the  road 
of  fulfillment  of  Communist  prophecy  of 
our  internal  economic  collapse.  It  is  the 
course  of  economy  and  fiscal  soundness. 
It  requires  a  quality  which  is  notably 
larking  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of 
which  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  not  indicated  an  excess.  I 
speak  of  the  quality  of  restraint.  In  this 
case.  I  mean  legislative  restraint.  The 
legislative  restraint,  of  which  I  6];>eak, 
should  be  applied  to  spending. 

The  American  public  is  ready  and 
clamoring  for  restraint  in  Government 
spending.  Too  often,  in  answer  to  their 
clamor,  they  are  told  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  spend  in  order  to  insure  a  strong 
national  defense.  There  is  some  truth 
in  the  answer,  for  we  must  maintain  a 
strong  defense  posture,  regardless  of  the 
cost.  I  am  not  .satisfied,  personally,  that 
we  are  spending  enough  in  tliis  vital  field. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  not  a  wholly  true 
an.swer,  for  it  is  deceptive.  It  would 
leave  the  public  to  believe  that  we  could 
not  reduce  overall  spending  drastically 
without  endangering  our  defense  posture 
This  is  not  true.  The  fallacy  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  defense 
spending  for  1959  will  be  $4  3  billion 
lower  than  the  1953  ICorean  war  defense 
budpet,  while  nondefense  expenditures 
for  19')9  are  estimated  at  $9.2  billion 
above  the  1953  level.  Also,  nondefense 
spending  for  fiscal  1959  is  to  be  increased 
by  $5.9  billion,  against  an  increase  of 
only  $2  billion  for  defense  purposes. 

Spending  can  be  cut  without  injury  to 
our  defense  posture  by  reducing  such 
items,  among  others,  as  foreign  aid.  pub- 
lic housing,  and  urban  renewal,  by  de- 
clining to  pi-ovide  Federal  funds  for  the 
fields  of  community  facilities  and  area 
redevelopment,  and  by  rejecting  any  in- 
crease in  Federal  aid  to  education.  Even 
desirable  programs  should  be  postpKjned 
until  Federal  expenditures  can  be  re- 
duced well  within  our  income.  Special 
interest  groups  must  not  be  allowed  to 
sap  the  strength  from  our  free-enterprise 
system,  regardless  of  their  attempts  to 
increase  their  doles  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  the  taxpayers' 
pockets. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  mentioned 
ways  In  which  expenditures  had  in- 
creased. I  assume  he  is  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  high  Interest  rate  pol- 
icy pursued  by  the  administration,  un- 
der what  I  believe  to  be  the  guise  of 
fighting  Inflation,  when  actually  it  Is 
only  adding  fuel  to  the  fires  of  inflation, 
has  cost  the  Government  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year,  as  of  now.  If  we 
had  just  that  much  money  available, 
just  the  increase  In  the  int.erest  rate  on 
our  debt  management,  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  the  necessary 
funds  to  provide  an  adequate  defense  for 
this  country,  which,  after  all,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  so  well  pointed  cut,  should  be 
our  first  undertaking,  so  :hat  this  Na- 
tion will  be  adequately  defended. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  interest  is  costing  the  Gav- 
eiTiment  tremendous  sums  of  money, 
which  ought  to  go  for  other  important 
puipcses.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  direct  deficit  sixnding 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  only  one 
of  the  fields  m  which  we  must  exercise 
a  so-far  unexhibited  degree  of  restraint. 
Tliere  is  a  corollaiT  field  deserving  the 
.same    treatment — that    of   Government 
lending.     Mo-st  of  the  American  public 
is  at  least  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal    Government    is   !.pei>ding    vast 
sums,  if  not  of  the  exact  exteht  of  these 
expenditures.    I  fear,  however,  that  they 
are  not  nearly  so  well  informed  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
has    usurped    the    function    of    private 
lending    institutions.      It    is    estimated 
that  direct  Federal  loam,  on  June  30, 
1959.  will  be  at  a  level  of  $21.8  billion, 
and   tliat  insured  or  guaranteed  loans 
will  be  at  a  level  of  $70.1  billion.     This 
is  a  total  of  S91  9  billion,  for  which  the 
full    faith    and    credit    of    the    United 
States   is   pledr.ed.    To   emphasize    the 
rate  at  whicli  the  Government's  partici- 
pation is  accelerating  in  this  field,  com- 
pare   the    fact    that    in    1958,    the    net 
addition  to  private  debt,  both  of  busi- 
ne.ss   and    individuals,   was    $20    billion, 
winle  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  the  net  ad- 
dition   of    Government-backed    credit, 
alone,  will  be  $K  billion.    It  would  ap- 
pear that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  for  an  entity — which  is  over  $283 
billion  in  debt,  which  has  no  capacity  to 
produce  wealth,  and  which  must  rely  as 
a  parasite  on  taxpayers  for  income — to 
plunge  head  over  heels  into  a  program 
of  lending.     But  we  go  even  further  into 
the  absurd.     We  are  lending  much  of 
this  public  money  at  an  interest  rate  be- 
low the  interest  rate  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  pay  to  borrow  the  money  we 
lend.    Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.    The 
great  majority  of  citizens  may  not  be 
aware    of    this    voluminous    pledge    of 
credit;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  those, 
from  whom  we  seek  to  obtain  funds  to 
finance  our  monstrous  debt,  are  com- 
puting these  lending  programs  in  the  li- 
ability column  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    Undoubtedly,  this  factor,  also,  is 
reflected  In  the  attrition  rate  on  matur- 
ing Government  securities.     Ours  is  not 
a  flscal  policy  to  inspire  confidence  of 
investors. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
set  our  house  in  order.    No  individual 


would  receive,  or  expect,  any  respect, 
were  he  to  conduct,  if  such  were  pos- 
sible, his  personal  or  business  finances 
as  the  Federal  Government  conducts  its 
flscal  policies.  I  suspect  that  if  the 
American  public  were  fully  aware  of 
how  their  Government's  fiscal  policy  is 
conducted,  we  who  make  that  policy 
would  have  to  seek  any  respect  we 
thought  we  deserved  from  a  position  of 
retirement  in  private  life.  We  are  fac- 
ing a  fiscal  crisis  every  bit  as  grave,  and 
with  just  as  serious  consequences,  as 
that  posed  by  the  threat  of  armed  con- 
fiict.  A  loss,  in  either  case,  means  the 
destruction  of  our  country  as  we  know  it. 

I  reiterate,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  exercise  of  restraint  in  spending  and 
lending  by  the  Government.  To  better 
enable  us  to  restrain  ourselves,  there 
are  certain  procedural  steps  which 
could,  and  .should,  be  taken.  I  now  ad- 
dress myself  to  one  of  such  procedural 
steps. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  document  of  truly  in- 
spiring greatness.  The  wisdom  which 
contributed  to  its  composition  was  un- 
bounded. Almost  without  exception,  the 
governmental  policies  which  lead  us 
down  the  road  to  despair  and  frustration 
prove  to  have  violated,  in  letter  or  spirit, 
or  both,  some  provision  of  this  great 
document. 

Article  I,  section  9,  clause  7,  of  the 
Constitution  provides  as  follows: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  surely  violating 
the  spirit,  and  probably  the  letter,  of 
this  clause  of  the  Constitution.  We  are 
allowing  money  which  has  never  been 
appropriated  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury.  There  are  two  principal 
methods  by  which  our  deviations  are 
effectuated.  One  is  by  the  authorization 
of  direct  borrowing  from  the  Treasury, 
by  legislative  acts  which  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  pi-escribed  appropriations  pro- 
cedure: the  other  is  through  the  use  of 
the  much  utilized  contract  authority,  or 
commitment  authorization. 

While  we  111  Congress  are  all  familiar 
with  these  procedures,  I  should  like  to 
cite  specific  examples  of  each,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
the  existence  of  the  abuse  I  propose  we 
correct. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  by- 
passing of  the  appropriations  procedure 
by  the  authorization  of  direct  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury  than  one  contained 
in  the  omnibus  housing  bill.  S.  57.  which 
p>assed  the  Senate  earlier  this  month.  I 
refer  to  the  provisions  of  section  304  of 
title  III  on  urban  renewal.  Section 
102  <e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  au- 
thorized the  Housing  Administrator  to 
make  direct  borrowings  from  the  Treas- 
ury to  finance  urban  renewal  projects 
subject  to  a  $1  billion  limitation.  Sec- 
tion 304  of  title  III  of  the  housing  bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  February  5 
of  this  year,  would  repeal  the  $1  billion 
limitation  on  these  borrowings,  and 
make  the  sky  the  limit.  Direct  borrow- 
ings frwn  the  Treasury  are  unjustifiable 
even  when  limited,  and  if  this  celling  re- 
peal becomes  law,  the  attrition  rate  on 


Government  obligations  will  reflect  it 
immediately ;  and  even  worse,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  have  another  addi- 
tion to  the  attrition  which  it  must  now 
already  attempt  to  secure  on  the  open 
markat  I  might  add,  Mr.  President, 
short-term  revenue  anticipation  notes 
are  only  a  stopgap  measure,  which  will 
merely  postpone  the  inevitable  day  when 
the  Treasury  Department  must  seek  to 
place  long-term  securities. 

The  same  housing  bill  contains  just  as 
fiagrant  an  example  of  the  commitment 
authority  method  of  bypassing  appro- 
priations procedure.  Section  405  of  title 
rv  of  the  omnibus  housing  bill  author- 
izes the  Housing  Administrator  to  enter 
contracts  for  annual  contributions  for 
the  construction  of  35.000  additional 
public  housing  units.  This  is  in  addition, 
incidentally,  to  the  renewal  of  the  au- 
thorization for  45.000  other  units.  The 
total  cost  of  this  commitment  for  35,000 
new  units  cannot  be  computed  positively 
at  this  time,  for  we  have  no  way  to  Know 
what  these  units  will  cost,  especially  In 
view  of  the  continually  spiraling  infla- 
tion. We  do  know  that  the  present  max- 
imum is  $17,000  p>er  unit.  Even  if  the 
average  cost  is  only  $10,000  per  unit,  this 
commitment  will  involve  approximately 
$84  billion  over  the  period  of  the  next  40 
years.  To  be  sure,  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  this  commitment  will  have  to  be 
paid  in  full  by  the  Federal  Grovemment, 
but  a  major  portion  of  it  will  undoubted- 
ly fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient;  and  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  our  Government  is  pledged  on 
all  of  it.  This  money  is  committed  as 
soon  as  the  contracts  are  executed,  with- 
out any  appropriations  procedure  having 
been  utilized. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  President,  that 
were  these  and  the  many  other  pro- 
grams, which  utilize  direct  borrowings 
and  contract  authority  in  lieu  of  appro- 
priations, to  follow  the  normal  appro- 
priations procedure  through  Congress, 
there  would  be  provided  additional  in- 
centive and  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
apply  the  admirable  quality  of  restraint 
on  the  outgo  from  the  Treasury.  We 
would  also  be  adhering  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  latter  is 
desirable,  not  only  because  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  basic  law  of  the  land  and 
was  meant  to  control  in  our  system  of 
government,  but  also  because  the  entire 
country  would  benefit  by  following  its 
prescriptions. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  defects  of  our 
present  course  of  bypassing  appropria- 
tions procedui-e,  I  submit  for  appropriate 
reference  a  resolution,  which  would 
modify  the  existing  Senate  rules.  The 
resolution  provides  that  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution which  the  Senate  seeks  to  con- 
sider, which  authorizes  direct  borrow- 
ings from  the  Treasiuy,  or  contains 
authority  for  contract  commitments  of 
U.S.  funds,  would  first  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  its  approval.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  initial  step  of  an 
effort  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  the 
predictions  of  our  Internal  collapse  will 
meet  with  early  and  favorable  action  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  81)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Thuiuiond  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XVI  of  the  Standing 
Rulea  of  the  Senate  Ib  amended  ( 1 )  by  strik- 
ing out  the  heading  thereto  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Amendmentn  to  Appropriation 
Bills  and  Amendments  Creating  a  Charge  on 
the  Treasury,"  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"8.  No  amendment  to  a  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  received  or  considered  If  it 
authorizes  (A)  expenditures  from  debt  re- 
ceipts, or  the  creation  of  obligations  by  con- 
tract in  advance  of  appropriations,  and  (B) 
is  not  moved  by  direction  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  con  - 
slst  of  27  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred — 

"  ( 1 )  AU  proposed  legislation,  messages,  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  Oovernment;  and 

"(2)  All  proposed  legislation  (other  than 
legislation  within  the  purview  of  paragraph 
(1)  above,  or  relating  to  claims  against  the 
United  States)  authorizing  expenditures  from 
debt  receipts,  or  the  creation  of  obligations 
by  contract  In  advance  of  appropriations;  ex- 
cept that  any  proposed  legislation  carrying 
such  authority  which  relates  to  a  substantive 
matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
referred  flrst  to  such  committee." 


MEETING      OP      LABOR      LEADERS 
WITH   MIKOYAN 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
truism  of  diplomacy  that  one  of  the 
factors  bearing  on  decisions  for  peace 
or  war.  is  the  misjudgment  of  the  mind, 
strength,  and  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple of  other  nations.  If  this  is  valid 
for  our  time — and  I  believe  it  is — then 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  five  United 
States  labor  leaders  wiio  spoke  plainly 
to  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Miltoyan  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  performed  a  major 
service  for  peace.  They  gave  to  him  a 
clear  picture  of  the  desire  of  our  people 
and  Government  for  peace,  but  our  de- 
termination to  defend  our  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  tiie  Record  at  tiie 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article  en- 
titled "U.S.  Labor  Versus  Mikoyan," 
written  by  John  Herling,  and  published 
in  The  New  Leader  for  February  2,  1959, 
together  with  an  editorial  note  which  de- 
scribes it  as  virtually  a  verbatim  account 
of  those  labor  leaders'  meetings  with  Mr. 
Mikoyan. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Leader  reports  as  being  present  at  the 
meeting  with  Mr.  Mikoyan,  five  vice  pres- 
idents of  the  APL-CIO:  Mr.  James  B. 
Carey,  president  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Workers ;  Mr.  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers;  Mr.  William  L.  Doherty,  presi- 
dent of  the  Letter  Carriers'  Union;  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Beirne.  president  of  the  Com- 


munications Workers  Union;  and  Mr. 
Carl  Feller,  president  of  the  Brewery 
Workers'  Union.  Also  noted  as  being 
present  were  the  lUE  secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr.  Al  Hartnett.  and  Mr.  George 
L.  P.  Weaver,  assistant  to  Mr.  James  B. 
Carey. 

This  report  has.  I  believe,  Immedi- 
ate and  longrun  historical  importance. 
I  call  particular  attention  to  four  facts 
made  clear  in  Mr.  Herling's  report : 

First,  following  a  dinner  with  United 
States  businessmen  and  political  leaders, 
Mr.  Mikoyan  took  the  initiative,  through 
the  Soviet  Ambassador,  of  having  labor 
leaders  to  meet  with  him. 

Second,  the  meeting  was  to  have  been 
at  lunch  in  the  Soviet  Embas.<;y.  There 
the  labor  leaders  might  not  have  been  as 
free  as  guests,  to  speak  as  plainly  and 
forcibly  as  they  desired. 

Therefore,  out  of  years  of  experience 
In  negotiation,  including  firsthand  en- 
counters with  trained  Communist  agents 
seeking  to  dominate  union  affairs  locally, 
nationally,  and  internationally,  the  labor 
leaders  invited  Mr.  Mikoyan  to  meet  with 
them  at  the  Philip  Murray  Bldg.,  in 
Washington,  lUE  headquarters. 

Third,  Mr.  Mikoyan's  seeking  the  meet- 
ing, permitted  and  made  it  necessary  for 
the  labor  leaders  to  give  him  the  plain, 
unvarnished  truth  about  their  under- 
standing of  Soviet  acts  and  policies,  past, 
present,  and  future. 

These  men  are  accustomed  in  their 
daily  work  to  talking  to  the  point.  This 
is  what  they  did  with  Mr.  Mikoyan,  and. 
whether  he  yet  realizes  it  or  not.  I  be- 
lieve that,  from  his  own  and  the  Soviet 
Government's  pwint  of  view,  as  well  as 
our  own,  the  meeting  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  his  entire  visit. 

Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  as  I  have  said, 
was  one  of  the  labor  leaders  present. 

While  I  was  serving  as  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor in  India.  I  observed  his  representa- 
tion of  this  country  and  the  labor  move- 
ment during  his  tour  of  India.  He  came 
to  India  in  1955,  shortly  after  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  then  President  Bul- 
ganin  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  visited 
many  of  the  cities  and  development  sites 
which  they  had  visited.  He  was  received 
warmly  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  India, 
Mr.  Nehru,  and  other  government  offi- 
cials. Also,  he  was  received  enthusiasti- 
cally by  the  leaders  and  members  of  the 
growing  trade  union  movement  in  India 
and  by  the  people  of  India — intellectual 
groups,  university  students,  businessmen, 
and  the  rank  and  file — both  privately 
and  in  the  course  of  many  public 
SE>eeches  which  he  made. 

I  heard  several  of  the  speeches  which 
Mr.  Reuther  made.  In  his  speeches  and 
discussions,  he  gave  a  clear  portrait  of 
the  American  economic  system,  impar- 
tially giving  credit  to  both  labor  and 
management,  and  pointing  out  that 
through  experience  and  legislative  ac- 
tion the  American  economic  system  had 
long  since  achieved  for  America's  work- 
ers, by  democratic  means,  opportunities 
and  an  advance  in  standards  of  Hving 
such  as  the  Communists  had  promised 
but  had  not  been  able  to  achieve,  even 
through  ruthless  and  coercive  means. 

Mr.  Reuther  was  an  effective  spokes- 
man for  democratic  values,  pointing  out 
that  peoples  living  under  Communist  re- 


gimes are  denied  individual  freedoms  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  peo- 
ple of  our  own  coxmtry  and  other  true 
democracies,  including  India. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  commend  the 
article  in  the  New  Leader  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people. 

BxHiBrr  1 

U.8.  Labor  Vkksus  Mikotan 

(By  John  Herling) 

(Much  newspaper  space,  and  •  cor- 
responding amount  of  radio  and  television 
time,  was  devoted  to  what  Soviet  Deputy 
Premier  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan  has  himself  de- 
scribed as  the  "reasonable  approach  on  the 
part  of  American  buslnecsmeu"  to  his  visit 
here.  Relatively  little  coverage,  however,  was 
given  to  one  of  Mikoyan's  less  pleasant  en- 
counters in  this  country:  his  luncheon  with 
Ave  US.  labor  leaders.  In  his  first  Kremlin 
press  conference  after  his  return  home. 
Mikoyan  otwervcd  that  the  "rudest  state- 
ments'  about  the  Soviet  Union  came  from 
these  union  leaders.  He  noted,  too.  that 
there  was  "strong  dispute"  at  the  luncheon, 
and  that  United  Auto  Workers'  President 
Walter  Reuther  came  at  him  strongly  on  the 
questions  of  Hungary  and  Berlin,  but  be  re- 
pulsed the  attacks.  Here  we  present  what  la 
virtually  a  verbatim  account  of  that  meet- 
ing. John  Herling  writes  a  syndicated  col- 
umn on  the  labor  scene  for  leading  American 
newspapers:  he  also  produces  John  Herling's 
I-Abor  Letter,  nn  authoritative  news  report  on 
activities  in  US    trade  unions  ) 

Washington — Soviet  Deputy  Premier 
Anastas  I  Mikoyan.  who  has  Just  returned 
home  from  his  2-week  visit  to  this  country. 
Indicated  a  desire  to  meet  the  representatives 
of  American  labor  within  24  hours  of  bis 
arrival  here.  Following  the  dinner  given  for 
him  on  his  first  night  in  Washington  by 
Motion  Picture  Association  President  Brtc 
Johnston,  which  was  attended  by  btisiness 
and  political  leaders.  Soviet  Ambassador 
Mikhail  Menshlkov  telephoned  the  home  of 
James  B  Carey,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  whose 
headquarters  on  Washington's  16th  Street 
are  directly  across  from  the  Soviet  Embassy. 
Menshlkov  said  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure 
if  Carey  would  come  to  lunch  at  the  Embassy 
the  next  day.  Carey  thought  a  moment  and 
replied.  'It  might  be  more  Interesting  If  Mr. 
Mikoyan  and  you  would  lunch  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  at  the  Philip  Murray  Build- 
ing, the  union  headquarters,  tomorrow." 

"But  It  would  be  difficult  on  such  short 
notice  for  them  to  assemble,"  the  Soviet 
Amba-'Sador  said.  Carey  allayed  the  Ambas- 
sador's fears  and  urged.  "Come  on  to  our 
house  ■  The  next  day  Mikoyan  and  his  party 
strode  across  the  street  with  police  escort  to 
the  IUEb  headquarters — one  of  the  more 
modest  union  buildings  in  Washington. 
Reporters  and  photographers  who  had  been 
using  the  union  lobby  to  keep  out  of  the  cold 
while  waiting  for  Mikoyan's  exits  and  en- 
trances at  the  Embassy  found  themselves 
with  a  new  story 

On  the  seventh  Hoor,  In  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son room,  waiting  for  Mikoyan.  Menshlkov. 
Interpeter  Oleg  Troyanovsky.  son  of  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United  SUte*. 
and  Serge  Mikoyan,  son  of  the  Deputy  Pre- 
mier, were  five  vice  presidents  of  the  APL- 
CIO:  Carey.  United  Auto  Workers'  president. 
Walter  P.  Reuther,  Letter  Carriers'  president. 
William  C.  Doherty,  Communication  Work- 
ers' president.  Joseph  A.  Bclrne.  and  Brewery 
Workers'  president.  Karl  Feller.  Also  present 
were  lUE  Secretary-Treasxirer  Al  Hartnett 
and  Carey's  assistant.  George  L.  P.  Weaver. 

Carey  asked  Mikoyan  what  he  would  have 
to  drink.  Vodka  was  there.  If  he  wished. 
"What  are  you  having?"  asked  Mikoyan,  "I 
like  to  drink  what  my  host  drinks." 
"Scotch,"  said  Carey.     So  It  was  Scotch. 
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Carey  raised  his  glass  to  toast  the  Four 
Freedoms,  since  this  day,  January  6,  marked 
the  18th  anniversary  of  the  announcement 
of  the  Pour  Freedoms  by  Franklin  Delano 
IJoosevelt.  Moreover,  he  said,  the  first  of 
these  freedoms  was  freedom  of  speech.  This, 
r-  !d  Carey,  we  are  prepared  to  practice  today. 
Mikoyan  simply  responded  by  assuring  the 
tinion  leaders  of  his  admiration  for  FDR  and 
the  Four  Freedoms.  Then  Carey  wondered 
whether  Mikoyan  was  over  here  to  show  Re- 
publicans how  to  hold  on  to  power,  since 
iif  h.-^d  managed  to  do  so  through  the  "ad- 
ministrations" of  Lenin,  Stalin,  Malenkov, 
.-:id  now  Khrushchev,  but  the  light  tone 
didn't  last  long. 

Rexither  faced  Mikoyan:  "Both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  America  have  the  technological 
capacity  to  destroy  each  other."  he  said,  "so 
w.ir  is  out  of  the  question  as  a  means  of 
scltluig  diOcrences.  The  total  destructive 
p  )wcr  of  nuclear  weapons  makes  peace  a 
condition  of  human  survival.  The  only  war 
tlie  .\mcrlcan  labor  movement  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  interested  in  Is  a  war  against 
mankind's  ancient  enemies — poverty,  disease. 
hunger  and  illiteracy." 

Mikoyan  could  hardly  wait  for  his  inter- 
preter to  finish  to  agree  with  the  sentiments 
Just  expressed.  "In  fact."  he  said,  "the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  want  any  kind  of 
war,  even  with  the  old  conventional  weapons 
and  methods.  War  of  any  kind  Is  an  im- 
moral method  of  settling  disputes.  But  the 
Ko\lct  Union  would  support  a  war  of  peoples 
for  freedom,  against  aggression  and  for  self- 
determination. " 

"That  goes  to  show."  said  Reuther  to 
Mikoyan,  'it's  easy  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
America  to  agree  on  pious  phrases."  but  the 
test  of  sincerity  and  good  faith  does  not  rest 
in  general  declarations,  but  in  their  prac- 
tical Implementation." 

"Take  the  current  crisis  in  Germany," 
Reuther  went  on.  "All  representative  groups 
in  the  United  States  consider  the  Govern- 
ment of  East  Germany  a  puppet  of  the 
Koviet  Ur.ion.  The  current  Berlin  crisis  is 
made  in  Moscow.  The  Soviet  Government  is 
trying  to  exploit  the  situation  of  Berlin  and 
llie  division  in  Germany  for  tactical  reasons 
in  the  cold  war.  How  can  the  Soviet  Union 
reconcile  Its  profes-sed  de.rlre  f<jr  peace  with 
the  fact  that  time  after  time  it  creates  new 
pressure  points  and  the  very  tension  that 
today  threatens  world  peace?" 

(By  this  time,  the  excellent  meal  catered 
by  the  nearby  Statler  Hilton  was  almost  for- 
^•lltten.  The  original  plan  was  to  have  an 
4)rderly  buffet,  with  each  man  moving  to  the 
table  to  pick  and  choose  But  the  talk  be- 
gan so  ciuickly  and  maintained  such  a  steady 
boat  that  the  waiters,  not  wishing  to  see  the 
lood  po  to  waste,  finally  dished  It  out  and 
served  each  discussant  where  he  sat  ) 

Mikoyan  then  gave  in  some  detail  the  his- 
tory and  background  of  the  leaders  of  East 
Germany.  Many,  he  said,  are  workers  and 
trade  unionists  and  former  members  of  the 
Sotlnl  Democratic  and  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Parties.  "Certulnly,"  he  insisted,  "the 
S<nict  Union  would  not  permit  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer  to  dictate  the  terms  for  a 
unified  Germany." 

■  We'.),"  Reuther  shot  back,  "the  free  world 
would  not  conrent  to  have  the  terms  for  a 
unified  Germany  dictated  in  the  Kremlin. 
This  Is  a  decision  the  German  people  should 
mrtke  through  a  democratic  vote,  participated 
In  by  all  the  people  of  Germany,  and  super- 
vised by  a  connnlsslon  of  the  United 
N  itlons" 

Mikoyan  retorted  somewhat  sharply  that 
the  East  German  Government  was  "demo- 
cratically" chosen,  and  he  again  cited  the 
character  of  their  leaders  as  proof. 

"Oh  yes."  Reuther  said.  "I  have  some  per- 
."^.onal  understanding  and  experience  of  the 
background  of  political  parties  In  Germany. 
I  was  in  Berlin  at  the  time  of  one  of  Hitler's 
so-called  elections  in  1933.     Let  me  tell  you. 


there  Is  no  eesentlal  difference  between  a 
vote  under  Hitler  and  the  votes  conducted 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  East  Germany. 
Why?  Because  under  all  three  there  Is  only 
one  party  for  the  electorate  and  only 
one  list  of  candidates.  Such  an  election  is 
not  a  democratic  expression  of  the  democratic 
will  of  the  jjeople." 

Mikoyan  peered  at  Reuther.  He  said  em- 
phatically as  If  replying  to  Reuther's  point, 
"An  Important  consideration  in  discussing 
the  future  of  Germany  Is  the  fact  that  in 
East  Germany  there  is  social  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production,  and  the  fact  that 
the  workers  own  and  control  the  means  of 
production" 

But  Reuther  would  not  be  sidetracked 
"Your  claim,"  he  said,  "that  the  East  German 
Government  is  independent  of  Moscow  dom- 
ination might  have  carried  somewhat  more 
weight  if  you  had  made  such  a  claim  before 
Soviet  military  power  Intervened  to  crush  a 
representative  government  In  Hungary — but 
not  now.  after  the  brutal  Intervention  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Hungary.  This  dissolved 
any  possible  llluEions  about  so-called  polit- 
ical Independence  from  Kremlin  control  of 
any  of  the  satellite  countries.  If  the  East 
German  Government  did  anything  which  dis- 
pleased the  Kremlin  in  foreign  policy,  the 
•Soviet  Government  would  move  In  and  crush 
the  East  German  Government  In  Hungarian 
style." 

Here  Jim  Carey  recalled  the  basic  error 
of  the  Soviet  trade  unionists  In  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  with  which  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress,  and  others 
were  affiliated  until  1949.  Mikoyan  replied 
that  the  trade  union  centers  of  the  West 
had  demonstrated  impatience  and  intoler- 
ance and  had  not  given  the  V.'FTU  a  real  op- 
portunity to  work  out  Its  problems.  Speak- 
ing from  experience  as  a  CIO  delegate  to 
the  WFTU  In  Paris,  and  to  the  Soviet  trade 
unions  In  Moscow  In  the  mld-1940's.  Carey 
retorted : 

"The  trade  unions  of  the  West  made  every 
reasonable  effort  to  work  out  an  acrreement. 
but  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  made  the  serious 
error  of  trying  to  capture  the  official  ma- 
chinery of  the  WFTU  through  Soviet  control 
of  Conimunlst-dominated  unions  throughout 
the  world.  In  this  way.  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment sought  to  use  the  world  trade  union 
movement  as  a  vehicle  for  Soviet  foreign 
policy." 

To  this  Mikoyan  used  a  softer  answer:  "If 
the  Russian  trade  unionists  made  mistakes, 
no  doubt  the  unions  in  the  West  also  made 
mistakes  during  that  period.  We  should  not 
permit  such  mistakes  to  keep  us  in  conflict 
any  more  than  neighbors  should  allow  past 
mistakes  to  dominate  future  relations." 

Reuther  abruptly  brought  the  discussion 
back  to  what  he  called  the  global  error  of 
Soviet  propaganda,  which  he  said  had 
changed  little  in  the  past  40  years:  "Your 
propaganda  has  no  relation  to  the  present- 
day  world  as  far  as  America  is  concerned. 
The  Kremlin  might  as  well  cut  off  Its  efforts 
to  propagandize  the  American  workers,  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  successful  in  overthrow- 
ing our  economic  and  social  system." 

Then  Reuther  recited  rapidly  the  facts  of 
the  transformation  of  conditions  in  the  au- 
tomotive Industry.  "We  still  have  problems," 
he  said,  "but  we  are  able  to  participate  In 
solving  these  problems  through  trade  union 
action  and  as  citizens."  Reuther  also  point- 
ed out  that  the  Soviets  themselves  admit 
that  American  workers  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  far  above  that  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

"That's  why  they  resent  Soviet  propaganda 
which  Is  directed  at  them  and  other  workers 
and  which  would  have  the  world  believe 
that  the  American  workers  are  wage  slaves 
who  are  being  exploited  by  a  ruthless  and 
Inhuman  system  of  'Wall  Street  capitalism." 
It's  about  time  that  the  Soviet  Union  quit 
playing  this  broken  propaganda  record." 


Mikoyan,  trying  to  turn  tbe  conversa- 
tional tables,  retorted,  "If  the  record  is 
broken,  how  can  we  play  It?"  Then,  aU 
Americans  present  had  to  explain  that  a 
"broken  record"  is  one  that  Is  cracked  and 
out  of  date.  At  this  point  Mikoyan  smiled 
a  little  and  agreed  that  the  matter  ought 
to  be  looked  into. 

Carey  then  picked  up  the  theme  of  the 
evolutionary  advances  in  the  American  labor 
movement  since  Mikoyan's  last  visit  more 
than  20  years  ago.  saying  that  Improve- 
ments have  been  registered  not  only  eco- 
nomically but  also  in  political  and  social 
areas.  Mkoyan  insisted  that  here  the  Amer- 
ican trade  union  leaders  were  wrong  again 
in  their  supposition  that  Russia  Is  not 
aware  of  the  higher  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  workers.  "In  fact,"  he  said, 
"we  constantly  use  this  fact  as  an  Incentive 
and  example  to  Russian  workers  to  Improve 
their  production." 

For  a  few  minutes  the  discussion  veered 
to  talk  about  literature.  The  Americans 
brought  up  the  subject  of  Boris  Pasternak 
and  Dr.  Zhlvjigo.  Mikoyan  would  not  say 
whether  he  had  read  the  book.  But  he 
launched  into  a  personal  attack  on  Paster- 
nak and  tried  to  dispose  of  him  as  "the  son 
of  a  millionaire"  who  saw  through  the  eyes 
of  the  old  regime. 

This  question  of  freedom  to  read  was 
further  Illustrated  by  an  incident  Reuther 
recalled  for  Mikoyan  which  occurred  during 
a  visit  made  by  a  Russian  trade  union  dele- 
gation to  the  Detroit  headquarters  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  shortly  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  The  Russian  visitors  were 
taken  into  the  union  library  and  they  looked 
over  the  book  stacks.  One  particular  vol- 
ume cauc^ht  the  eye  of  a  Russian  visitor, 
and  he  beckoned  the  others  to  come  over 
to  gaze  at  the  title.  Afterward,  the  UAW 
guides  went  back  to  see  what  book  held 
such  a  fascination  for  their  Soviet  visitors. 
It  was  Leon  Trotsky's  "History  of  the  Russian 
Revolution."  Mikoyan  listened  to  the  story 
and  was  not  amused. 

At  this  point.  Joseph  Beirne  steered  the 
conversation  back  to  foreign  policy:  "Mr. 
Mikoyan.  it  Is  Impossible  for  American 
workers  to  develop  a  faith  and  trust  In  the 
Soviet's  stated  belief  in  self-determination 
for  smaller  nations,  with  the  memory  of 
Hungary  still  fresh  in  their  minds.  Here 
was  a  situation  where  the  workers  of  Hun- 
gary, attempting  to  achieve  self-determina- 
tion, were  brutally  slain  or  imprisoned  by 
Soviet  military  power." 

And  Beirne  asked — and  the  same  question 
was  later  raised  by  William  C.  Doherty — 
whether  the  Soviet  Government  would  guar- 
antee absolute  freedom  of  movement  and 
access  to  an  American  trade-union  delega- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union.  Specifically,  he 
asked.  "Would  such  a  delegation  be  able  to 
visit  prisons  and  labor  camps  and  talk  to 
workers  on  the  Job  and  in  their  homes 
without  interference?" 

Mikoyan  quickly  replied  by  assuring  the 
freedom  of  an  American  trade-union  delega- 
tion to  travel  and  visit  any  place  In  Russia 
except  restricted  areas,  atomic-energy  and 
missile  installations.  But  pushed  again  to 
discuss  Hungary,  he  refused  to  Uke  up  the 
subject  on  the  ground  that  it  would  take 
considerable  time  to  examine  the  subject 
properly  and  refute  the  American  charges. 

At  this  point  the  American  trade-union 
leaders  said:  "All  right,  let's  take  the  time." 
But  Mikoyan  shrugged  this  off  with  a  re- 
mark that  the  labor  leaders  In  the  room 
were  "blindly"  supporting  American  foreign 
policy,  which  he  characterized  as  "aggres- 
sive" in  Guatemala,  when  the  Jacobe  Arbenz 
regime  was  overthrown,  and  in  the  U.S. 
landings  In  Lebanon. 

"AU  right."  the  Americans  said  again, 
"we'll  answer  questions  about  Guatemala 
and  Lebanon  when  you  have  answered  ours 
on  Hungary." 
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At  tills  point,  the  American  labor  leaders 
let  MIkoyan  know  that  they  understood  how 
closely  Identified  he  was  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1056. 

Reuther  then  picked  up  Iiflkoyan's  reference 
to  U.S.  labor's  "blind"  support  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  "Now,"  he  said,  "on  Berlin,  the 
A.Tierlcan  labor  movement  supports  the  Gov- 
ernment's foreign  policy.  But  American 
labor  leaders  freely  disagree,  often  and  pub- 
licly, with  our  Government's  policy,  without 
fear  of  going  to  Jail.  No  Russian  leader  of  a 
Soviet  trade  union  could  truthfully  say  he 
can  exercise  such  a  right  to  disagree  with 
tlie  Soviet  Government." 

Mikoyan  seemed  about  to  protest,  but  was 

silent. 

When  Belrne  brought  up  the  fact  that  the 
Ajnarican  people  and  trade  unionists  had 
frequent  and  regular  opportunities  to  In- 
fluence the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
as  witnessed  in  tlie  recent  election.  Mikoyan 
tried  to  take  the  offensive.  Ironically,  he 
remarked  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  Amer- 
ican trade  unions  had  such  influence,  that 
he  really  had  not  realized  that  "you  could 
exercise  such  Influence  on  your  Govern- 
ment." Then  he  pointed  to  what  seemed  to 
him  sure-flre  evidence  that  the  United 
States  had  a  second-rate  labor  movement: 
"You  do  not  even  have  a  labor  party  In 
America." 

As  a  riposte,  Carey  made  a  fragile  Joke 
about  the  Soviet  Union  not  having  a  capital- 
ist party.  But  Mikoyan  disregarded  this  and 
said:  "The  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union 
sees  no  difference  whatsoever  between  tho 
Republican  Party  and  the  Democratic  Party." 

Then  Reuther  shot  back  with  a  comment 
that  seemed  to  stop  Mikoyan  for  a  full 
minute : 

"Mr.  Mikoyan,  let  me  tell  you  that  pro- 
grammatlcally  there  Is  more  difference  be- 
tween the  policies  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  Democratic  Party  than  there  was 
between  the  Menshevlk  Party  and  the  Bol- 
shevik Party  at  the  time  of  their  split." 

Finally  Mlk.^yan  spoke,  "This  was  true 
only  during  a  short  period." 

Again  Beirne  came  back  to  the  question 
of  Hungary  and  again  Mikoyan  tried  to  di- 
vert the  discussion  by  raising  other  ques- 
tions. Reuther  hit  out  at  Mlkoyan's  maneu- 
ver. 

"This  is  an  old  Communist  trick,"  he  said. 
"We  have  seen  It  many  times  here  and 
abroad.  When  you  ask  Communists  about 
•  problem  or  try  to  discuss  an  area  which 
Involves  their  sins  and  shortcomings,  they 
always  try  to  change  the  subject  and  to  swing 
the  talk  around  to  the  sins  of  capitalism." 

Mikoyan  then  charged  that  the  American 
trade  union  leaders  were  prejudiced.  "You 
don't  know  the  facts."  he  said,  "why  dont 
yovi  come  to  Russia  and  see  for  yourselves?" 

And  while  the  Interpreter  was  spelling 
this  out,  Mikoyan  broke  In  again  and  ob- 
served sharply:  "The  American  trade-union 
leaders  are  more  antagonistic  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  than  were  the  American  capi- 
talists whom  I  have  met." 

"You  should  know  the  reason  for  that," 
Reuther  explained.  "It  Is  because  the  Amer- 
ican trade-union  leaders  understand  the 
Communists  better  than  the  American  capi- 
talists." 

Abandoning  this  unfruitful  tack,  Mikoyan 
brought  the  talk  back  to  Berlin.  He  pro- 
posed again  that  Berlin  be  made  a  "free 
city,"  with  freedom  of  access  for  everyone — 
East  and  West — to  Berlin,  to  be  guaranteed 
by  an  International  commission  and  with  all 
sides  removing  their  troops. 

Reuther  rejected  this  Idea  as  unworkable. 
Geographically,  he  said,  Berlin  would  be  an 
island  surrounded  by  Soviet-occupied  terri- 
tory. And  he  added.  Berlin  Is  not  an  eco- 
nomically viable  unit.  The  problem  of  Ber- 
lin, he  said,  could  not  be  worked  out  In  a 
vacuum,   but   as   part   of   a   comprehensive 


consideration  of  the  whole  German  ques- 
tion. The  only  adequate  resolution  of  the 
question  must  rest  on  a  genuinely  free  elec- 
tion, properly  guaranteed  by  UN  supervi- 
sion, and  participated  in  by  all  the  people  of 
East  and  West  Germany.  Let  the  German 
people  decide,  Reuther  said. 

Mikoyan  leaped  at  this  and  pointed  to  the 
result  of  the  last  election  held  In  East  Ger- 
many, where  the  Communists  won  almost 
unanimously. 

"No,  no,"  Reuther  said,  "this  Is  not  the  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  elections  we  suggest." 
Reuther  declared  that  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  oppose  a  solution  of  the  German 
problem  based  on  a  free  and  democratic 
vote  because,  in  the  recent  free  election  in 
Berlin,  the  Communists  received  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  vote. 

Such  an  insignificant  Communlrt  vote 
clearly  Indicated,  he  said,  that  d-.spite  the 
fact  that  Berlin  had  a  long  history  of  a 
militant  working  class  and  political  action, 
the  people  of  Berlin  emphatically  reject  the 
Communists.  In  the  mind  cf  the  average 
German  there  is  no  essential  dilTerencc  be- 
tween the  totalitarianism  of  communism 
and  Hitleri-^m. 

At  one  stage.  Mikoj'an  launched  a  bitter 
attack  on  Erich  OUenhauer  for  his  leader- 
ship of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  after 
World  War  II.  This  seemed  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  rewrite  history  by  rearranging  Its 
dramatis  personae.  Reuther  pointed  out 
that  Mikoyan  was  confusing  historical  facts: 
Kurt  Schumaclier  was  the  Social  Democratic 
leader  at  the  time,  not  OUenhauer.  Being 
caught  up  and  corrected  made  Mikoyan 
testy, 

Reuther  emphasized  that  the  late  Ernst 
Renter,  Mayor  of  Berlin,  and  Willy  Brandt, 
his  successor,  were  not  men  who  would 
knuckle  down  to  Communist  control;  they 
were  men  dedicated  to  a  truly  free  Berlin. 

Mikoyan  stressed  his  belief  that  the  flrst 
step  toward  reunification  of  Germany  could 
bo  accomplished  through  confederation  of 
East  and  West  Germany  and  through  closer 
cooperation  between  them.  He  saw  prece- 
dents for  such  a  move  in  the  early  history  of 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  Russia.  The 
American  trade  unionists  saw  little  hope  In 
such  a  formula,  which  they  regarded  as  an- 
other devious  Soviet  maneuver. 

In  a  final  effort  to  prove  his  bona  fides, 
Mikoyan  said  that  under  the  Soviet  plan 
Brandt  would  be  permitted  to  remain  mayor 
of  West  Berlin  and  there  would  be  no  change 
in  Berlin's  Government.  Then  the  meeting 
broke  up  because  Mikoyan  was  due  to  meet 
Vice  President  Nixon. 

Absent  from  the  meeting  was  AFlr-CIO 
President  George  Meany,  who  told  Carey  he 
wouldn't  c.iro  to  break  bread  with  Mikoyan. 
Two  days  alter  tl\e  labor  session  with  Mi- 
koyan, Mcany  denounced  the  Soviet  leader 
as  a  dovible  crosser  of  the  Hungarian 
people. 

He  scored  "those  who  feel  we  can  meet  the 
Soviet  challenge  at  the  conference  table,  and 
that  the  threat  of  human  destruction,  of 
total  war.  Is  enough  assurance  for  our  pro- 
tection. I  think  this  po.sitlon  Is  really  a 
repudiation  of  our  responsibility  as  trade 
unionists,  one  that  all  Aniericans  must 
have." 

The  five  trade  union  leaders  who  met  with 
Mikoyan  believe  strongly  in  tlie  value  of  the 
get-together.  They  consider  it  of  major  im- 
portance that  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Mi- 
koyan take  back  to  his  Kremlin  colleague, 
Niklta  Khrushchev,  a  first-hand  account  of 
American  labor's  opinions.  It  was  Impor- 
t^i^  they  believe,  for  Mikoyan  to  know,  not 
tovguess,  how  American  labor  felt  about 
communism. 

Since  Mlkoyan's  schedule  included  many 
meetings  with  top  American  business  lead- 
ers, this  conference  with  labor  must  have 
given  what  he  could  have  gotten  nowhere 
else — (1)  a  strong  sense  of  American  labor's 


distaste  for  Soviet  policy  and  (3)  a  realization 
of  American  labor's  competence  and  sophis- 
tication in  handling  the  Soviet  line,  whether 
It  U  peddled  through  the  hard  sell  or  the 
soft. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  article  to  which  he  has 
referred.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  splendid 
one.  It  portrays  the  value  of  these  pro- 
Biams  for  all  people;  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  placir»g 
the  article  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cl.\rk  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  STUDIES   IN 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology.  Dr. 
Brown  is  a  dear  and  respected  friend  of. 
mine,  and  is  a  scholar  and  scientist  of 
very  great  breadth  of  vision. 

About  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Brown  dis- 
cussed with  me  for  the  first  time  the 
state  of  our  Nation's  knowledge  of  the 
oceans  surrounding  us,  and  the  fact  that 
the  scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
hard  at  work  not  only  in  rockets  and 
missiles,  but  in  oceanography — the  study 
of  the  oceans  and  of  the  life  within 
them. 

I  was  powerfully  reminded  that  we 
of  the  West — the  Atlantic  Community, 
the  nations  who.se  common  physical 
bond  Is  the  Atlantic  shoreline — have,  in 
still  another  major  lapse  of  attention, 
very  nearly  permitted  ourselves  to  be 
left  in  the  wake  of  another  surge  of 
Soviet  scientific  advance.  I  came  to 
realize  how  pitifully  Inadequate  was  our 
knowledge  of  the  seas  which  tradition- 
ally have  been  the  lifelines  of  the  West- 
ern world — over  which  far  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  our  men  and  material 
moved  during  World  War  II,  and  over 
whicli  our  forces  flowed  to  Korea  and  to 
the  later  trouble  spots  of  the  world  that 
required  the  presence  of  American 
armed  forces. 

I  came  to  realize  that  tho  ocean  deeps 
and  the  off.shoie  shelves  of  the  conti- 
nents would  ever  increaslnrly  become 
the  arena  in  which  tho  fateful  decisions 
of  war  mirht  very  well  be  foucht. 

The  intense  concentration  of  the  Sov- 
iet Union  on  submarine  development 
and  con.struction — to  a  degree  surpass- 
ing by  five  times  the  prewar  effort  of 
Nazi  Germany — began  to  be  seen  in  Its 
proper  perspective.  Soviet  concentra- 
tion in  oceanoorraphy,  Soviet  effort  on 
submarine  building,  Soviet  progress  In 
mi.ssile  development,  totaled  a  program 
of  awesome  dimensions  for  the  offensive 
use  of  the  ocean  spaces. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  the 
Soviet  Union  seeks  to  make  the  ocean 
its  great  base  of  operations — a  base 
which  covers  three-fifths  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

It  is  apparently  true  that  radioactive 
markers  have  recently  been  discovered 
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off  our  coasts,  and  presimiably  they 
were  planted  by  submarmes  for  guid- 
ance In  underwater  navigation  near  our 
major  east  coast  cities. 

This  development  is  just  one  more 
v.aining  that  if  we  persist  in  over.sim- 
plifying  the  Soviet  threat,  and  if  we 
ui.sist  on  concentrating  all  our  thinking 
and  planning  in  one  direction,  we  are 
(  oing  to  go  the  way  of  France  in  1940. 

By  now  we  should  understand  the 
folly  of  narrow,  doctrinaire  thinking 
and  planning  in  the  field  of  national 
security.  The  idea  that  communism 
could  be  contained  by  the  threat  of 
mnssive  retaliation  "  became  an  ab- 
•surtlity  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  ad- 
vanced. Yet  how  much  of  our  present 
military  budget  is  still  a  hangover  from 
those  days. 

Until  the  day  when  the  first  sputnik 
went  up.  we  persisted  in  happy  igno- 
rance, in  believing  that  we  held  an  un- 
shakable deterrent  in  the  form  of  our 
stratefiic  air  arm. 

We  are  persistin^r  yet  in  believinp;  that 
because  we  possess  a  large  family  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  we  have  an 
effective  deterrent  against  the  employ- 
ment of  Communist  ground  forces.  The 
"More  Bang  for  a  Buck"  slogan  coined 
by  some  Madison  Avenue  publicist  for  a 
p>olitical  campaign  still  distorts  and 
twists  the  thinking  of  those  who  hold 
the  military'  purse  strings  in  the  admin- 
istration. Yes,  not  even  the  Lebanon 
and  the  Formosa  straits  crises  have  pro- 
duced any  concrete  demonstration  that 
the  top  levels  of  the  administration 
realize  that  the  conventional  forces  are 
fast  rebounding  to  center  stage. 

Today,  too,  we  in  the  Congre.«:s  are 
spending  our  energies  in  trying  to  force 
the  administration  to  press  forward 
with  greater  urgency  in  the  missile  de- 
velopment stage  and  in  the  race  for  the 
pioneering  of  space. 

I  support  the  effort  to  uprrrade 
sharply  our  efforts  in  missiles  and 
rockets  and  guidance  systems.  But  I 
respectfully  ask  my  colleagues :  Are  we. 
in  our  frustration,  going  to  fall  into  the 
same  mistake  of  putting  all  our  eggs 
into  one  basket?  Granted  that  there 
are  very  substantial  military  implica- 
tions in  the  scientific  effort  to  conquer 
.space,  and  that  there  are  important 
psychological  rnmlflcations.  In  terms  of 
national  prestige,  yet.  Mr.  President, 
are  not  we,  In  our  enthusiasm  and  zeal, 
leaving  some  tremendous  gaps  in  our 
national  armor?  Ai"e  not  we.  In  our 
preoccupation  with  the  space  above  our 
heads,  tending  to  forget  the  unknown 
depths  beneath  the  keels  of  our  war- 
.ships  and  our  merchant  vessels?  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are. 

I  also  happen  to  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion can  afford  to  spend  whatever 
amounts  are  necessary  in  order  to  de- 
If'nd  our  people  and  to  piovide  a  mili- 
tary shield  for  a  constructive  and  effec- 
tive foreicn  policy. 

Among  the  two  great  gaps,  then,  in 
our  national  armor  is  the  failure  to 
maintain  even  a  fraction  of  the  modern- 
I'Cd.  mobile,  but  conventional  forces 
needed  to  deter  Communist  conven- 
tional piobings  and  attacks. 


The  second  great  gap  is  related  both 
to  the  problem  of  dealing  with  conven- 
tional or  limited  war  and  to  that  of 
preserving  a  true  deterrent  against  mas- 
sive strategic  attack  on  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  gap  caused  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  secrets  of  the  oceans, 
the  marked  failure  of  the  antisubmarine 
science  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  be- 
ing made  by  the  world's  submariners, 
and  the  all-out  construction  program  of 
the  Soviet  undersea  force. 

The  Soviet  submarine  threat  to  the 
vital  sea  supply  lanes  of  tlie  Western 
World,  coupled  with  the  probability — 
as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  indi- 
cated recently  to  my  subcommittee — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  missile- 
carrying  submarines,  constitute  reason 
enough  for  us  to  take  serious  alarm  at 
the  state  of  our  sea  defenses.  This 
thieat  is  reason  enough,  in  itself,  for 
us  to  be  grateful  for  the  monumental 
.service  which  Dr.  Harri.son  Brown  and 
his  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography  are  rendering 
their  Nation  in  focusing  attention  on 
the  low  state  of  the  oceanographic  art 
in  the  West,  and  in  proposing  hard,  con- 
crete, specific  measures  by  which  we 
can  regain  the  loss  initiative  in  this 
critically  important  field  of  knowledge. 

But  even  beyond  the  military  implica- 
tions of  the  recommendations  made  last 
weekend  in  the  committee's  summary  of 
recommendations,  the  committee  has  set 
forth  other  vital  arguments  which  impel 
us  to  follow  its  recommendations. 

A  world  in  which  man's  numbers  are 
Increasing  in  geometric  proportions,  a 
world  which — despite  our  own  preoccu- 
pation with  so-called  food  surpluses — 
can  scarcely  maintain  a  sufficient  food 
supply  to  suppKjrt  life,  can  hardly  afford 
to  further  overlook  the  teaming  life  of 
the  oceans  and  their  vast  possibilities 
for  increasing  the  world's  supply  of  food. 

The  problem  of  the  disposal  of  atomic 
wastes,  the  possibilities  of  gaining  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  Interaction  of 
sea  and  land  and  air  to  give  us  a  meas- 
ure of  climate  control,  these  are  also 
subjects  of  intense  study  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography. 

The  Committee  on  Oceanography  is,  of 
course,  a  special  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Research  Council.  Its  study, 
as  I  have  indicated,  was  made  public  this 
past  week. 

Mr.  President,  this  group  of  scientists 
has  undertaken  a  unique  and  historic  ef- 
fort. Its  members  have  devoted  count- 
less and  Ill-spared  hours  and  days  out  of 
busy  and  productive  professional  lives  to 
confer  upon  and  agree  upon  a  compre- 
hensive recommendation  to  our  people — 
a  recommendation  for  national  action 
that  demands  detailed  and  immediate 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  proposal  is  modest  in  terms  of 
cost.  In  fact,  I  was  surprised,  on  read- 
ing the  recommendations  last  week,  that 
the  costs  of  the  shipbuilding  programs 
proposed  and  the  increase  in  staffing  sug- 
gested were  not  far  higher  than  the  figure 
proposed  in  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 

Briefly,  the  committee  proposes  a  total 
national    investment   of    approximately 


$650  minion  spread  over  the  next  10 
years — about  one-third  of  which  would 
go  to  build  a  modern  fleet  of  70  oceano- 
graphic research  vessels — for  both  basic 
and  applied  oceanographic  research. 
This  is,  it  should  be  emphasized,  a  mini- 
mal figure  which  will  support  an  effort 
barely  sufficient  to  stay  even  with  the 
Soviet  growth  in  useful  knowledge  of  the 
oceans. 

We  should  be  bolder  in  our  investment. 

The  committee,  after  much  serious  dis- 
cussion, has  decided  to  recommend  that 
there  not  be  a  new  major  oceanographic 
research  agency — and  I  repeat  the  word 
"not" — but  rather  that  the  program  pro- 
ceed through  the  expansion  of  existing 
pro::rams  in  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
great  educational  and  scientific  institu- 
tions of  the  Nation. 

This  decision  throws  a  special  burden 
on  the  Congress  to  examine  not  one 
budget,  but  the  several  budgets  of  the 
agencies  involved — such  as  the  Navy,  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation — and  to  try  to  make  an 
evaluation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ministration is  preparing  a  properly  bal- 
anced and  sufficient  new  program  in 
oceanography. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ocea- 
nography will  continued  to  sit.  and  will 
accept  a  new  role  as  adviser  and  con- 
sultant to  the  several  subcommittees  of 
Congress  which  will  have  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  evaluating,  judging,  and 
voting  upon  the  present  and  future  ap- 
propriation requests  in  the  field  of  ocea- 
nography. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  publicly  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Oceanography 
for  the  splendid  beginning  it  has  made, 
and  for  the  timely  issue  of  chapter  1  of 
its  monumental  12-chapter  report. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  recognize  that 
this  report  is  of  some  length,  it  Is  the 
first  report  we  have  had  since  1949  on 
the  subject  of  oceanography — the  study 
of  the  ocean  floor  and  the  ocean  itself. 
The  first  committee  was  established  in 
1927,  under  the  chairmanslilp  of  Dr. 
Frank  R.  Llllie.  The  second  one.  of 
which  Dr.  Detlev  Bronk  was  chairman, 
was,  as  I  have  said,  established  in  1949. 
Therefore,  since  no  report  has  been  made 
available  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
the  Congress,  since  1949,  and  since  these 
i-ecommendations  will  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  or  his  ap- 
propriate officer,  such  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  others,  I  believe  that  the 
report  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  excerpts  from  chapter  1 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Research  Council, 
entitled  "Oceanography,  1960  to  1970." 
This  particular  report.  Mr.  President, 
should  rank  in  the  same  classification 
with  the  Rockefeller  report  and  the 
Gaither  rei>ort.  when  it  comes  to  the 
outlining  of  some  of  the  means  of  ade- 
quately protecting  our  national  security. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  : 

Chapter  1.  IifTBODTJcnoM  and  Summary  or 
Recommendations  or  the  CoMMrrtEi  on 
Ockanocrapht,  National  Academy  or  Sci- 
ences-National Rxsxarch  Council 

(By  Harrison  Brown,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif.) 
1.  introduction 
Two-tlilrds  of  the  earth's  surface  la  cov- 
ered by  the  waters  of  the  seas.  The  waters 
themselves  greatly  affect  our  lives — they  play 
a  major  role  in  governing  our  climate;  they 
provide  Inexpensive  transportation;  from 
them  we  derive  Important  quantities  of 
nourishment;  they  have  traditionally  pro- 
vided protection  against  military  attack. 
Beneath  the  surface  a  myriad  of  wonders  is 
concealed.  There  are  trenches,  the  floors  of 
which  are  as  much  as  7  miles  below  sea 
level.  Mountains  which  approach  Mount  Ev- 
erest In  height  rise  up  from  the  ocean  floor. 
Sediments  in  the  ocean  deeps  contain  de- 
tailed records  of  earth  history — and.  asso- 
ciated with  it,  life  history.  The  more  than 
300  million  cubic  miles  of  water  contain 
huge  assemblages  of  living  matter  of  fan- 
tastic variety. 

As  our  technological  civilization  Increases 
In  complexity,  as  human  populations  grow 
more  and  more  rapidly,  as  problems  of  mili- 
tary defense  become  increasingly  difficult, 
as  man  pushes  forward  with  his  relentless 
quest  for  greater  understanding  of  himself, 
his  origins  and  the  universe  In  which  we 
live — as  all  of  these  changes  take  place,  de- 
tailed knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
oceans  and  their  contents  will  assume  ever 
greater  Importance. 

Man's  knowledge  of  the  oceans  Is  meager 
indeed  when  compared  with  their  Impor- 
tance to  him.  Recognizing  that  neglect  in 
this  area  of  endeavor  might  well  result  in 
our  being  placed  In  a  precarious  position 
from  the  sclentlflc.  technological,  and  mili- 
tary points  of  view,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Research  Council  de- 
cided In  1957  to  form  a  Committee  on  Ocea- 
nography. In  May  of  that  year.  President 
Detlev  Bronk  appointed  Harrl.son  Brown, 
professor  of  geochemistry  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  Itself  was  formed 
during  the  following  months  and  Its  first 
meeting  was  held  In  November  1957. 

The  members  of  the  committee  arc:  Har- 
rison Brown  (chairman).  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Pasadena.  Calif.;  Mau- 
rice Ewlng.  Lament  Geological  Observatory, 
Columbia  University,  Palisades.  N.Y.;  Colum- 
bus O'D.  Iselin.  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institution.  Woods  Hole.  Mass.;  Fritz  Koczy, 
Marine  Laboratory  of  the  Uni\er?lty  of  Mi- 
ami, Miami,  Fla.;  Sumner  Pike,  Lubec,  Maine. 
formerly  Commissioner,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  Colin  Pittendrigh.  Department 
of  Biology,  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
N.J.;  Roger  Revelle,  Scrlpps  Institution  of 
Oceanography.  La  Jolla,  Calif.;  Gordon  R;Iey. 
Bingham  Oceanographlc  Laboratory,  Yale 
University.  New  Haven.  Conn.;  Mllner  B. 
Schaefer,  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission,  La  Jolla.  Calif.;  Athelstan  Spil- 
haus.  Institute  of  Technology,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  and  Rlrhnrd 
Vetter  (executive  secretary),  formerly  with 
the  Geophysics  Branch  of  the  OfBce  of  Naval 
Research,  Washington,  DC. 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  sponsorship  of  several  Govern- 
ment agencies,  all  of  which  have  Interests 
In  the  oceans:  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  National 
Science  Foundation.  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

The  committee  was  organized  as  a  part  of 
the  division  of  earth  sciences  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council. 

At  the  request  of  President  Bronk.  the 
committee  has  made  a  survey  of  the  present 


status  of  the  marine  sciences  In  the  United 

Stetes.  It  has  attempted  further  to  assess 
the  major  problems  of  operations,  admin- 
istration, and  funding  in  this  area  and  to 
evaluate  the  probable  needs  for  oceano- 
graphlc knowledge  In  the  years  ahead.  On 
the  basis  of  Its  findings,  the  committee  has 
drawn  up  a  series  of  recommendations  which, 
if  lollowed,  oan  result  in  a  strengthening  of 
the  marine  sciences  during  the  next  10  years 
to  a  level  which  Is  consistent  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  as.^^esEcd  needs,  and  on  the  other 
with  limitations  such  as  the  rates  at  which 
ships  and  laboratories  can  be  built  and  new 
oceancgraphers  can  be  trained.  It  should  be 
stressed,  however,  that  the  committee  con- 
siders its  recommendations  minimal  ones. 
Action  on  a  scale  appreciably  less  than  tliat 
recommended  will  Jeopardize  the  position  of 
oceanography  in  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  position  of  tJie  science  in  other  major 
nations,  tiiereby  accentuating  serious  mili- 
tary and  political  dangers,  and  placing  the 
Nation  at  a  disadvantage  In  the  future  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  fea. 

The  deliberations  of  the  committee  >  were 
complicated  by  a  number  of  factors:  ocea- 
nography embraces  many  sciences — Indeed 
"oceanography"  encompasses  the  sclentlflc 
study  of  all  aspects  of  the  oceans,  their 
boundaries,  and  their  contents;  research  Is 
undertaken  in  a  variety  of  private  and  Gov- 
ernment laboratories;  numerous  Government 
agencies  have  direct  but  differing  Interests 
In  the  oceans;  funds  are  derived  from  many 
sources.  In  order  to  expedite  the  formula- 
tion of  recommendations  under  these  circum- 
stances, several  specialized  panels  were 
formed  for  the  purpoie  of  making  spcciUc 
studies:  oceanographlc  research  ships,  new 
devices  for  exploring  the  ocear.s.  ocean  re- 
sources, radioactivity  In  the  oceans,  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  marine  sclrnces. 

TTie  memberships  of  the  panels  are  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  summary.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Oceanography  Is  greatly  indebted  to 
the  panel  members,  who  gave  extensively 
of  their  time  to  these  studies,  and  without 
whose  help  the  recommendations  could  not 
have  been  formulated. 

The  complete  reports  of  the  panels  have 
been  lncori)oratcd  into  the  final  report  of 
the  Committee.  Chapter  headings  of  the 
final  report  are  listed  inside  the  front  cover 
of  this  summary.  Individual  chapters  will 
be  made  available  separately  through  the 
National  Ac.idemy  ot  Sciences  as  soon  as 
pofsiblc.  In  acldiiion.  a  conden.sed  version 
of  the  Committee's  report  shortly  will  be 
m-^.de  available  for  widespread  distribution. 
The  re.idor  is  referred  to  Individual  chapters 
of  the  report  for  more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  baclcgTovind.  facts  and  reasoning 
which  have  led  to  the  recom.Ticndatlons 
summarized  in  section  III,  general  recom- 
mendations. 

II.    THE    importance    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

Tlie  Committee  has  found  that  relative 
to  other  areas  of  scientlflc  endeavor,  proqreFs 
in  the  marine  sciences  in  the  United  Sutes 
h.is  been  slow.  There  has  been  a  sxibstantial 
amount  of  excellent  woric.  more  often  than 
not  undertaken  under  extremely  ditHcult  ai.d 
trying  circumstances.  But  generally  speak- 
ing progress  has  not  been  rapid  when  com- 
pared with  the  er.sential  and  excitlni?  infor- 
mation yet  to  be  obtained  by  probing  the 
vast  and  dark,  but  penetrable,  depths  of 
water  which  cover  so  much  of  the  earths 
surfr.ce. 

The  seas  present  a  challenge  to  man  v.hich 
in  magnitude  approaches  that  of  space.  At 
least  we  have  been  able  to  observe  the  moon, 
planets  and  stars  directly  with  our  t<>lc- 
Bcopes.     But  the  ocean  depths,  shrouded  la 


» The  committee  as  a  whole  acted  as  a 
panel  on  basic  research,  on  education  and 
manpower,  and  on  problems  of  operations, 
tponsorship.  and  funding. 


darkness,  have  been  obscured  from  our  view. 
We  know  less  about  many  regions  of  the 
oceans  today  than  we  know  about  the  lunar 
surface. 

From  the  purely  sclentlflc  point  of  view, 
the  study  of  the  oceans'  depths  can  be  fully 
as  rewarding  as  the  study  of  the  moon.  Rec- 
crds  of  ancient  earth  history  are  locked  In 
deep-sea  sediments.  Intensive  study  of  the 
seas  can  teach  us  a  great  deal  about  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  our  planet  and  the 
life  upon  It. 

On  the  practical  side  the  problems  to  be 
solved  concerning  the  oceans  are  clearly 
more  ursent  than  those  of  space.  The  prob- 
lem of  providing  food,  partl-.-ularly  animal 
protein,  for  the  growing  numbers  of  under- 
fed people  In  the  world  is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly acute.  Given  more  study  man  can 
economically  harvest  a  great  deal  more  food 
from  the  seas  than  Is  now  possible.  Con- 
sidering the  po.slilon  of  the  United  States  In 
tlie  community  of  nations  It  seems  appro- 
priate, even  es.sential.  that  we  lead  the  way 
in  this  respect. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  military  opera- 
liors  there  Is  no  comparison  between  the 
urgencies  of  the  problems  of  the  oceans  and 
those  of  outer  space.  The  submarine  armed 
with  loi.g  range  mi.'slles  is  probably  the  most 
potent  weapon  system  threatening  our  se- 
curity today.  It  seem.s  clear  that  the  pres- 
sures of  establishing  effective  bases,  and  of 
protecting  ourselves  from  attnclc.  are  re- 
lentlessly driving  us  Into  the  oceans. 

The  problems  Involved  In  military  opera- 
tions in  the  sea  are  enormous.  We  will  not 
be  able  to  navigate  under  the  oceans  with 
ad?quate  prrcLsirm  until  our  knowledge  is 
greatly  e.xpandcd.  Nor  will  we  be  able  to  de- 
tect submerged  submarines  efficiently  un- 
less we  leain  far  more  about  the  ocean 
depths  than  we  now  know.  We  will  not  be 
In  a  position  to  negotiate  an  adequate  In- 
ternational submarine  control  and  monitor- 
ing system  until  we  Jiave  tlie  ability  to  make 
tlse  t^rcans  tran. parent  so  that  we  can  track 
all  submarines  In  the  oceans,  both  our  own 
and  all  others  To  accomplish  this,  we 
must  place  greater  national  emphasis  on 
research  in  the  marine  geophysical  sciences, 
on  surveys  of  the  ocean  background  against 
which  tracking  must  be  accomplished,  and 
on  the  development  of  effective  devices  to 
achieve  such  oceanwide  surveillance.  The 
committee's  recommendations  constitute  an 
essential  first  step  In  these  directions. 

With  these  problems  and  prospects  In 
mind,  this  committee  has  attempted  to 
ar.sess  the  steps  wliich  sh'.uld  be  taken  In 
order  that  the  United  States  might  possess 
outstanding  capabilities  In  the  oceano- 
graphlc field,  and  In  order  that  we  might 
obtain  sufficient  knowledge  in  time  to  avert 
a  "crash"  program — which  would  be  waste- 
ful In  terms  both  of  money  and  valuable 
technical  manpower. 

The  c'^rner.'-tone  of  our  oceanographlc  en- 
deavors i.i  basic  reFearch.  Wc  need  to  under- 
st.ind  v.aves  and  the  Interactions  between  the 
ntm. sphere  and  the  oceans.  We  need  to 
know  more  ab(.ut  ccean  currents  and  up- 
welUr.gK.  More  intenfive  studies  should  be 
made  of  the  properties  of  sea  water  and  of 
Tire.'-es.'es  of  sedimentation.  V/e  should  sys- 
templlcally  study  the  life  forms  in  the  oceans 
in  tliree  dimensions.  Wc  should  study  the 
sea  floor  with  in.^truments  and  we  should 
send  men  down  to  lock  at  It  In  many 
lucalit'es. 

In  view  of  the  complexities  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  C'>mni!ttee  has  recommended  that 
the  level  of  ba^ic  research  In  these  funda- 
mental areas  be  substantially  Increased  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years.  Tliis  will  require  In- 
cr'-ascs  both  In  manpower  and  In  facilities. 
Of  particular  importance  among  the  facili- 
ties are  ships,  which  are  to  the  oceanographer 
what  cyclotrons  or  reactors  are  to  the  nuclear 
physicist.  He  simply  cannot  undertake  ade- 
quate research  without  them. 
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Our  oceanographlc  research  ships  are  in- 
adequate for  the  Job  which  must  be  done. 
Mo.st  of  the  ships  are  old  and  outdated. 
Many  are  obsolete  and  should  be  replaced  by 
ships  of  modern  design  which  will  be  more 
efficient  to  operate  and  from  which  a  greater 
variety  of  scientific  observations  can  be  made. 
In  addition,  the  number  should  be  increased. 
The  oceanographer  also  needs  Improved  In- 
.'truments  If  he  Is  to  penetrate  the  water 
l).trrier  and  learn  In  detail  about  conditions 
at  great  depths.  Tlius  far  oceanoKraphers 
have  not  been  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
recent  technological  developments  and.  ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  has  recommended 
the  establi.sliment  of  a  program  of  broad 
.so.pe.  aimed  at  developing  and  using  new 
Instruments  and  devices  for  exploring  the 
fica.  Using  ncv  dccp-dlvlng  vch.cles.  lor  ex- 
ample. It  is  now  posFlble  lor  man  to  observe 
directly  the  ore.ui  deeps.  It  seems  highly 
likely  that  wl*hln  the  next  10  years  men 
v.in  de.'ccnd  thnni-'h  the  water  nearly  7  miles 
\<j  the  deepest  poii.t  on  earth. 

An  intetr.il  a^^pef  of  a  program  for  Icarn- 
ln«  about  the  rcrans  involves  our  surveying 
them  more  or  Icrs  routinely.  The  t<pwg- 
r.iphy  of  the  ocean  floor  should  be  mapped 
In  detail.  We  should  arrive  at  a  complete 
picture  of  gravitational  and  magnetic  forces 
and  of  ocean  currents  In  three  dimensions. 
Sufficient  biological  Information  should  be 
gathered  so  that  we  can  prepare  accurate 
maps  of  the  distribution  of  life  in  the  sea. 
All  of  these  studies,  together  with  others 
like  them,  will  have  bearing  upon  the  more 
immediate  practical  problems  which  con- 
front us  in  the  military  area  and  in  the  area 
of  (Kcan  resource  development.  In  addition 
to  this,  however,  it  Is  clear  that  the  applied 
research  and  development  programs  in  these 
areas  should  be  expanded. 

In  the  committee  s  attempts  to  give  quan- 
titative indications  of  the  relative  amount  of 
effort  which  It  believes  should  be  placed 
upon  various  aspects  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram by  Individual  Government  npencies, 
suRgested  budgets  have  been  compiled  for 
a  10-year  perlfxl.  These  suggested  budgets. 
In  the  committee's  opinion,  present  a  rea- 
sonable rejiresentation  of  the  magnitude  and 
kind  of  effort  and  the  degree  of  Inter- 
a(fency  cooperation  which  will  be  required  If 
the  recommended  goals  are  to  be  achieved. 
In  addition,  a  budget  permits  a  direct  com- 
parist)n  of  efforts  in  this  field  relative  to 
the  efforts  In  other  fields  of  sclentlflc  and 
technological  endeavor. 

III.  general  recommendations 
Tlie  key  to  the  growth  of  oceanography  in 
the  United  States  lies  In  basic  research— re- 
search which  is  done  for  its  own  sake  without 
thnuRht  of  Fpeclflc  practical  application?. 
Tlie  very  nature  of  basic  research  Is  such 
that  the  problems  which  will  be  attacked  and 
the  results  which  will  be  obtained  cannot  be 
predicted.  The  very  nature  of  applied  rc- 
searcli  is  such  that  Us  success  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  reservoir  of  fundamental 
knowledge  upon  which  It  must  draw.  The 
rate  of  progress  in  the  applied  marine  sci- 
ences will  be  determined  in  tlie  long  run 
by  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  basic  marine 
BCieiiccs. 

Tlie  committee  has  concluded  that  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  basic  research  in 
the  marine  science.s  can  and  should  be  In- 
creased substantially  during  the  years  ahead. 
Spcclflcally  the  committee  recommends: 

1.  The  U.S.  Government  should  expand  Its 
support  of  the  marine  sciences  at  a  rate 
which  will  result  in  at  least  a  doubling  of 
basic  research  activity  during  the  next  10 
years.' 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  doubling 
the  basic  research  activity  will  require  more 
than  doubling  the  total  expenditures. 

A  large  part  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  were  devoted  to  discussions  of 
the  conditions  under  which  basic  research 
can  flourish.  First  and  foremost,  progress 
depends  upon  the  Interests,  experience,  and 
creative  imaginations  of  Individual  scien- 
tists. But  the  Individual  scientist  does  not 
work  In  a  vacuum.  He  must  have  Instru- 
ments and  facilities.  He  must  live  in  an 
atmosphere  which  is  conducive  to  creative 
activity.  These  necessities  in  turn  give  rise 
to  problems  Involving  marine  research  lab- 
oratories-problems of  leadership,  fliir.ncial 
stability,  flexibility,  growth,  academic  asso- 
ciations,  and   physical   facilities. 

Not  only  for  research  but  In  order  to  ex- 
ploit and  use  the  oceans  we  need  more  de- 
tailed kn /Wledge  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained through  systematic  surveys  in  three 
dimensions.  These  surveys  should  Include 
such  features  as  depth,  salinity,  temper- 
ature, current  veiocily.  wave  motion,  mag- 
netism, and  biological  activity.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  these  surveys  be  conducted  on  an 
oceanwide  ocean-deep  basis  as  quickly  as 
pxjssible.  Our  knowledge  Is  now  largely 
limited  to  waters  100  miles  from  shore,  and 
even  here  it  Is  Inadequate  for  present  and 
future  needs.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
recommends : 

2.  The  Increase  In  support  of  basic  re- 
search should  be  accompanied  during  the 
next  ten  years  by  a  new  program  of  ocean- 
wide  surveys.  This  will  require  a  twofold 
expansion  of  the  present  surveying  effort. 

We  believe  that,  on  a  long-range  basis. 
ba.slc  rcFearch  coupled  with  systematic  ocean 
surveys  are  of  paramount  Importance  in  solv- 
ing a  number  of  urgent  practical  problems 
Involving  military  defense,  the  development 
of  ocean  resources  and  possible  future  In- 
creases of  radioactive  contamination  of  the 
seas  resulting  from  the  rapid  development  of 
atomic  energy.  However,  research  and  sur- 
veys must  go  hand  In  hand  with  a  vigorous 
and  imaginative  applied  research  and  devel- 
opment program.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee recommends: 

3.  The  United  States  should  expand  con- 
siderably Its  support  of  the  applied  marine 
.sciences,  particularly  In  the  areas  of  military 
defense,  marine  resources  and  marine  radio- 
activity. 

Tlie  implementation  of  these  general  rec- 
ommendations requires  action  upon  a  num- 
ber of  broad  fronts.  More  marine  scientists 
mu.st  be  educated.  Additional  ships  and 
Shore  facilities  must  be  built.  New  Instru- 
ments and  techniques  must  be  developed. 
International  cooperation  in  tlie  marine  sci- 
ences must  be  strengthened. 

To  achieve  these  aims  In  the  next  10  years 
will  necessitate  many  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  working  together  both  In 
planning  and  in  providing  the  moneys. 
Taking  into  account  the  relative  degrees  of 
lntere?t  and  Importance  of  oceanography  to 
Individual  agencies,  the  committee  recom- 
mends: 

4.  The  Navy  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  should  each  finance  about  50 
percent  of  the  now  basic  research  activity 
except  ship  construction.  The  Navy  should 
finance  .50  percent  of  the  new  research  ship 
construction  with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
sharing  the  remainder.  The  Navy,  through 
the  Hydrographic  Office,  should  finance  50 
percent  of  the  deep  ocean  surveys,  while  the 
Coast   and    Geodetic    Survey    should    finance 


«In  1958  about  $23  million  were  spent  by 
applied  and  basic  oceanographlc  research. 
The  basic  research  share  of  the  total  was 
not  over  $9  million.  About  $8  million  of  this. 
Including  the  1958  share  of  IGY  expendi- 
tures, wiis  Federal  funds. 


'One  method  suggested  for  developing 
more  effective  Interagency  cooperation  is 
through  the  proposed  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology.  This  Council  Is  de- 
scribed in  "Strengthening  American  Science." 
a  recent  report  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee. 


the  balance.    The  Navy  should  sponsor  com- 
pletely all  military  research  and  development 
operations.      The      Bureau      of      Commercial 
Fisheries  should  finance  the  greater  part  of 
the  recommended  ocean  resources  program. 
The     Atomic     Energy     Commission     should 
finance  the  major  part  of  the  research  deal- 
ing  with   the    problems   of   radioactive   con- 
tamination   of    the    oceans.      The    Nstlonal 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion should  sponsor  Jointly  the  proposed  pro- 
gram for  Increasing  scientific  and  technical 
manpower   In   the   marine   FCiences.      Efforts 
aimed    at    fostering    international    coopera- 
tion in  the  marine  sciences  should  be  spon- 
sored by   the  Department  of   State,  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration  and 
the    National     Science     Foundation.      Other 
agencies  should  take  responsibility  for  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the   proposed  program,  par- 
ticularly    the     Public     Health     Service,     the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Although    the   bulk   of   oceanographlc   re- 
search  and   survey   work   must   of   necessity 
be  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  the 
value  of  State  and  private  funds  cannot  be 
overestimated.      Such    funds    are    especially 
helpful    for    supporting    Initial    exploratory 
basic  research  and  for  starting  new  labora- 
tories.      Accordingly,     the     committee     rec- 
ommends : 

5.  Private  foundations  and  universities. 
Industry,  and  Stat*  governments  should  all 
take  an  active  part  In  the  recommended  pro- 
gram of  expansion. 

IV.     SPECIFIC    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Education  and  manpotcer 

1.  The  universities  now  providing  grad- 
uate education  for  oceanographers  should  be 
encouraged  to  increase  the  numbers  and 
quality  of  their  output.  Some  institutions 
which  now  teach  oceanographers  In  only 
certain  branches  of  oceanography  should 
add  professors  In  other  fields  to  their  facul- 
ties. These  measures  will  require  financial 
support. 

2.  Institutions  which  undertake  consider- 
able research,  but  provide  no  regular  formal 
teaching  In  oceanography,  could  contribute 
greatly  to  the  education  of  oceanographers 
at  the  highest  level  by  close  formal  affilia- 
tions with  universities.  Conversely,  univer- 
sities should  recognize  their  responsibilities 
in  the  education  of  oceanographers.  They 
should  welcome  this  affiliation  with  marine 
laboratories  and  arrange  for  the  Interchange 
of  faculties.  This  will  require  financial  sup- 
port. 

3.  It  may  be  desirable  to  develop  oceano- 
graphlc education  at  new  centers.  How- 
ever, a  critical  mass  of  faculty  in  the  basic 
sciences  Is  essential  for  successful  teaching 
of  oceanographers.  Such  new  centers 
should,  therefore,  be  developed  at  universi- 
ties which  possess  strong  faculties  in  the 
sciences. 

4.  In  order  to  finance  new  faculty  in 
oceanography  at  existing  or  new  teaching 
centers,  the  U.S.  Government  should  pro- 
vide funds  on  long-term  commitments  This 
Committee  recommends  that  about  $500,000 
per  year  be  appropriated  for  salaries  and 
the  equipment  and  indirect  costs  associated 
with  such  positions.  This  program  could 
be  operated  through  the  Office  of  Education. 

5.  In  order  to  attract  competent  graduate 
students  to  the  long  and  somewhat  arduous 
schooling  required  of  well-qualified  oceanog- 
raphers. it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
substantial  long-term  fellowships.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  80  fellowships  should  be  sup- 
ported on  a  5-year  basis  and  at  an  average 
stipend  of  $3,500  to  $4,000  per  student  each 
year.  This  will  produce  12-15  new  Ph.  D.'s 
per  year  (allowing  a  reasonable  attrition 
factor)  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $300,000. 
This  would  provide  approximately  one -third 
of  the  student  support  that  will  be  needed 
in  order  to  double  the  number  of  oceanog- 
raphers at  the  Ph.  D.  level  during  the  next 
10  vears. 
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It  l8  desirable  that  fellowships  permit 
students  to  attend  more  than  one  university. 
This  can  provide  students  with  well-rounded 
educations  In  all  branches  of  oceanography 
without  each  university  having  to  provide  a 
lull  curriculum.  Such  a  progrram  should  be 
handled  through  the  National  Science 
t'oundatlon. 

6.  Efforts  should  be  made  In  research  and 
Bitrvey  programs  to  use  larger  numbers  of 
ntsistants  at  the  bachelor  and  master's  level 
la  order  to  utilize  more  efficiently  the  lim- 
ited number  of  persons  available  at  the 
doctoral  level. 

7.  Oceanographers  should  undertake  more 
active  recruiting  of  prospective  oceano;;- 
raphers  among  undergraduate  students  of 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  geolo^jy. 

Hew    ships    for   research,    dcvclovmcnt,    and 
surveying 

1.  A  shipbuilding  program  should  be 
started  aimed  at  replacing,  modernizing,  and 
enlarging  the  number  of  oceangoing  ships 
now  being  used  for  research,  surveying,  and 
development.  Specifically  In  the  period 
1960-70  the  research,  development  and 
survey  fleet  should  be  Increased  from  Its 
present  size  of  about  45  ships  to  85  ships. 
Taking  Into  account  the  replacement  of  ships 
which  must  be  retired  during  tlie  next  dec- 
ade, this  means  that  70  ships  should  be  con- 
structed at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $213 
million. 

2.  The  size  ranges  recommended  for  new 
oceangoing  ships  are;  About  500  tons.  1.200 
tons,  fcnd  2.200  tons  displacement. 

3.  The  conversion  of  vefscls.  which  were 
originally  designed  for  other  purposes.  Into 
research,  development,  or  survey  vessels  ia 
to  be  discouraged.  Such  conversions  are 
generally  uneconomical. 

4.  The  recommendations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  for  specific  purposes  (basic  re- 
search, military  research  and  development, 
oceanic  surveys,  resources  and  fisheries)  are 
given  In  table  1. 

5.  The  recommended  alze  distribution  for 
new  ships  la  given  In  table  2. 

a.  The  Navy  should  provide  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  financing  for  the  construction  of 
new  ships  for  basic  research,  all  of  the 
financing  for  new  ships  for  military  research 
»nd  development,  and  SO  percent  of  the 
financing  for  new  ahlpa  for  ocennlc  aurveya. 
The  Coast  and  Oeodeilc  Survey  ahould  pro- 
vide 50  percent  of  the  flnanclnK  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  ahlpa  for  ocrnnlc  aurveya. 
The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fi.Mhcrles  should 
finance  the  conatructlon  of  all  of  the  new 
shlpa  for  marine  biological  resources  and 
flaherles  atudlea.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion should  each  provide  about  26  percent  of 
the  financing  for  new  ahlps  for  basic  re- 
search. The  numbers  of  ships  In  each  size 
cateRory  which  should  be  built  by  each  of 
the  sponsoring  agencies  are  given  in  table  3. 

7.  Dstalled  recommendations  for  the  sched- 
uling of  ship  construction  by  each  of  the 
sponsoring  agencies  are  given  in  table  4.  Es- 
timated capital  costs  by  year  and  by  agency 
are  given  In  table  5,  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  a  500-ton  ship  will  cost  about  $1.65 
million,  a  1,200- 1,500 -ton  ship  will  cost 
about  $3.80  million,  and  a  2,000-ton  ship  will 
cost  about  $5  million. 

8.  The  Maritime  Administration  should 
be  consulted  In  the  designing  of  all  ships 
paid  for  from  public  funds  and  used  for 
marine  studies. 

9.  Research  ships  operated  by  private  in- 
stitutions like  those  operated  by  the  Navy, 
Coast  Guard,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey should  be  exempt  from  those  existing 
le^al  requirements  for  living  accommoda- 
tions, safety,  and  the  licensing  of  crews, 
which  are  practical  and  sensible  only  oa 
large   (3.000  tons)   merchant  shlf>8. 

10.  All  noncombatant  surface  ships  used 
for     research,     development,     or     surveying 


should  be  operated  by  the  laboratory  or 
agency  directly  concerned  and  should  have 
civilian  crews. 

11.  In  most  cases  the  annual  costs  of  op- 
erating vessels  for  basic  research  by  non- 
Government  laboratories  should  be  paid  for 
separately  from  the  other  exp^-nsts  of  re- 
search, for  example,  through  a  lons^-tcrm 
facilities  contract  distinct  from  any  research 
contracts. 

IO-Year  Plan  for  Incrensinc  rnr  US.  Fi.f.et 
or  CcEANOGRAr'iiic  Ships 

Table  1. — Function  oj  ships 
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Table  4. — Recommended  scheduling  of  new 
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'  ExcluiUnE  military  rf.s<'^jLr(!i  anj  develoiimpnt  ship 
operations. 

12.  The  costs  of  ship  operations  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  subdi- 
vided as  follows:  The  Navy  should  pay  for 
50  percent  oX  the  operational  costs  of  ships 
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used  for  basic  research,  all  of  the  opera- 
tional costs  of  ships  used  In  military  re- 
search and  development,  and  50  percent  of 
the    operational    costs    of    ships    used    for 

oceanic  surveys. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  should  pay 
for  50  percent  of  the  operational  costs  of 
rhips  used  for  surveys.  The  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  should  pay  for  the  oper- 
ations of  ships  used  for  resources  and  flsh- 
erle<=,  studies.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation should  pay  for  50  pyercent  of  the  oper- 
ational costs  of-  ships  used  for  basic  re- 
smrch. 

13.  Estimated  costs  of  ship  operations,  both 
by  function  and  by  agency,  are  given  In 
tables  6  and  7. 

Shore  facilities  for  baste  research 

In  order  to  derive  the  maximum  knowledge 
from  observations  Hnd  collections  made  at 
sea.  it  IS  estlmatfU  that  CO  technical  persons 
must  be  available  for  the  average  ship  In- 
volved in  high  seas  research  activity.  Most 
(if  these  persons  are  involved  in  land-based 
activities  which  require  labtjraUiries  and 
assorlatcd  facilities. 

1.  It  Is  recommended  th  it  for  every  addl- 
tlonnl  oceangoing  research  ship  put  into  op- 
erat;.>n.  an  average  Investment  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion be  made  for  essentlPl  shore  facilities. 
These  co-its  should  be  divided  between  the 
Navy  pnd  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

2.  It  is  estimated  that  the  costs  of  research 
oth»r  than  ship  operations  will  average 
about  $1  2  million  per  ship  per  year.  The 
committee  recommends  that  Federal  funds 
for  this  purpose  be  divided  between  the 
Navy  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  costs  to  each  agency,  by  year,  are 
given  in  table  8.  Capital  ar.ocatlons  are 
assigned  to  the  year  preceding  the  placing  of 
a  new  research  ship  Into  operation.  Al- 
though table  8  shows  no  Increase  In  the 
operating  costs  of  shore-based  facilities  for 
basic  rcbearch  until  1981  when  the  first  new 
ships  arc  ctmpleted,  we  expect  thut  plana 
now  being  mtule  by  various  Fedcr;.l  uRcnclea 
(mainly  the  NwiKmul  Science  Foundation 
una  the  Navy)  Involving  budgets  fur  basic 
ocean'  graphic  research  will  be  ublo  to  main- 
tain the  1058  level  of  activity  and  allow  for 
Mome  biiUdnp  of  flt.tfTa.  Such  plans  should 
be  strongly  mipporlcd  by  the  agrnclcs,  the 
niirr.iu  (if  the  Budget  and  the  Cuiignsa  In 
i.rdcr  to  a\uld  a  serious  rclaptit  ot  uur 
|)ieKeiU  caiiabtUtlcs. 

Tabi  r  B— Capital  and  rpernting  ro^ts  nf  baxic 
rr^earrU  nthrr  than  -hips 
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atlng  costs  for  shore  facilities  will  amount 
to  about  $750,000  per  survey  ship  per  year. 

1.  The  committee  recommends  that  for 
every  new  sxirvey  ship  put  Into  operation  an 
Investment  of  about  $750,000  be  made  for 
essential  shore  facilities. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  an  average  of 
$750  000  be  allocated  each  year  for  the  oper- 
ation of  shore  facilities  for  each  new  survey 
ship   placed    In   operation. 

These  costs  chould  be  divided  between 
the  Navy  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
The  costs  to  each  agency,  by  year,  are  given 
in  table  9.  Capital  allocations  are  assigned 
to  the  year  preceding  the  placing  of  a  new 
survey  ship  into  operation. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  con- 
ducting some  aspects  of  the  survey  program 
through  contracts  with  commercial  organi- 
zations   and    private    institutions. 

9 — Capital    and    operating   costs    for 
shore  facilities  for  survey  work 

Over  an-i  ahove  iiri-scnt  level  in  million-'  of  h»f>»  iloUarsi 
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it  is  estimated  that  substantial  shore  facili- 
ties are  required  for  the  purpose  of  evalu- 
ating the  data  collected  at  sea.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  capital  costs  for  shore  facilities 
for  each  new  survey  ship  will  average  about 
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Engineering  needs  for  ocean  exfjloration 

1.  A  vigorous  program  should  be  conducted 
for  the  development  of  manned  aubmerslblea 
that  can  operate  down  to  and  on  the  bottom 
of  most  of  the  ocean: 

I  a)  An  Improved  bathyscaphe  using  the 
best  materlala  and  techniques  available 
should  be  designed  and  built  Immediately. 

(b)  Following  up  the  recent  commendable 
ONR  action  In  bringing  the  bathyscaphe 
Trlchte  to  the  Unltid  Htntea,  it  I*  rerom- 
mciuled  that  funda  be  made  avnllnble  for  a 
mother  ahlp  '  together  with  auxlUnry  equip- 
ment m  order  to  make  maximum  use  of  thla 
derp  EUbmcrnlble. 

(c)  A  continuous  dealgn  and  development 
program  should  be  Initialed  aimed  at  build- 
inn  derp  and  mid-depth  manned  vehicle*  as 
the  need  arises  and  aa  the  atate  of  the  art 
pri  gresses 

2.  The  need  for  open-ocean  manned  re- 
search platforms  which  are  atable,  and  which 
can  remain  In  place  so  that  time  studies  can 
be  made,  seems  essential  and  the  derlgn  for 
such  a  buoy  should  be  started. 

3.  A  major  program  should  be  supported 
aimed  at  developing  and  using  anchored  and 
drifting  buoys  for  obtaining  space  and  time 
coverage  of  ocean  characteristics. 

4  It  seems  likely  that  aircraft  can  be  used 
effectively  for  some  research  and  surveys  on 
the  open  ocean,  particularly  for  studies  In- 
volving the  Joint  problems  of  oceanography 
and  meteorology.  Nearly  all  laboratories  will 
need  single-engine  planes;  several  will  need 
twin-encined  amphibious  planes:  some  will 
need  four-englned  commercial-type  aircraft. 

5.  Surface  icebreakers  are  of  little  value  to 
oceanography.  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
develop  a  subniarine  capable  of  breaking 
into  and  out  of  the  ice. 

6.  Instruments  should  be  developed  for 
survey  purposes  which  are  more  acciirate, 
effective  and  troublefree  than  those  now  In 


use.  The  techniques  needed  to  use  them 
more  effectively  should  be  developed. 
Specialized  devices  such  as  Loran  C,  Inert.lal 
navigation  equipment,  gravity  meters  and 
stable  platforms  should  be  made  available 
for  research  as  well  as  surveys  as  soon  as 
possible. 

7.  A  major  program  aimed  at  developing 
new  high-seas  engineering  techniques 
should  be  started.  Our  ablUtles  to  handle 
heavy  equipment  and  to  conduct  such  op- 
erations as  drilling  and  bottom  sampling  at 
sea  limit  our  operations  at  present.  Many 
of  these  difficulties  would  be  appreciably  les- 
sened given  proper  effect.  We  have  not  In- 
cluded the  very  Important  problem  of  drill- 
ing to  the  Mohorovlclc  Discontinuity  In  our 
budget  because  another  academy  group  Is 
studying  this  problem. 

8  Machine  aids  to  computation  and  data 
storage  have  much  to  offer  and  should  be 
budgeted. 

9.  High  pressure  facilities  to  permit  con- 
trolled physical  and  biological  experiments 
In  the  laboratory  are  needed. 

10.  E.Torts  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
active  participation  of  private  Industry  In 
the  development  and  manufacture  of  new 
devices  and  Instruments  for  oceanographic 
research  and  surveying. 

11.  Tiie  unpredictable  aspects  of  new  de- 
vices makes  dllBcult  the  formulation  of  an 
exact  budget  over  a  10-year  time  scale.  The 
committee  recommends  that  $48  million  be 
allocated  during  the  next  5  years.  It  fur- 
ther recommends  that  a  minimum  of  $10.6 
million  be  allocated  each  year  thereafter. 
The  cost  of  this  program  should  be  dlv:,ded 
between  the  Bureaus  of  the  Navy  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Budget  breakdowns  are  given  In  tables  10 
and  11. 

Table  10 — Estimated  annual  budget  for  en- 
gineering needs  for  ocean  exploration 
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Radioactivity  in  the  oceans 

The  widespread  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  or  military  purposes  necessitates 
studies  to  determine  the  effects  of  radioac- 
tive contamination  upon  the  oceans  and  the 
life  therein.  The  Committee  on  Effects  of 
Atomic     Radiation     on     Oceanography     and 
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Flaherles  in  its  report  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  made  certain  general  rec- 
ommendations concerning  national  policy  in 
this  area.  Both  the  Committee  on  Oceano- 
graphy and  the  Committee  on  Effects  of 
Atomic  Radiation  on  Oceanography  and  Fish- 
eries believe  that  more  speciflc  and  detailed 
recommendations  can  now  be  made. 

1.  A  single  agency  should  be  given  the 
overall  responsibility  and  authority  for  reg- 
ulating the  Introduction  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials in  the  oceans.  Monitoring  of  disposal 
Bites  should  be  done  by  some  agency  other 
than  the  regulating  agency.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  either  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  or  the  Public  Health  Service  be  made 
responsible  for  engineering  studies  In  and 
near  disposal  areas,  for  routine  monitoring 
of  disposal  areas  and  their  surroundings  and 
for  a  continuing  assessment  of  the  effects 
on  the  environments  of  added  radioactive 
materials. 

2.  Vigorous  programs  should  be  started  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  circulation 
and  mixing  processes  which  control  the  dis- 
persion of  introduced  contaminants  in 
coastal  and  estuarlne  environments  and  In 
the  open  ocean.  These  studies  represent  the 
major  part  of  the  proposed  budget  in  this 
area. 

3.  A  program  should  be  pursued  aimed  at 
determining  the  Inorganic  transfer  of  radio- 
active elements  from  sea  water  to  the  sedi- 
ments. 

Table     12. — Radioactivity     in    the    oceans — 
Summary  of  budget  estimates 
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370,  (X)0 

2,800,000 
1.  too,  000 

«48t.0IKI 
WW,  OKI 
100,  (XIO 

100,  000 


4,fil7, 000    1,575,0(X)    6,192,0(10 
4,  432,  000    1,  575,  000    6,  007,  000 


3, 078.  (XX) !    1,0«),000|  4, 12«,000 
2,»M,0«X)    l,0S«,aX)[  4,0O4,0(X1 


1,400,  (XX)        tlOO.(XX) 


2, 000,  000 


4,  3.54,  (XX)     l,fi.50,(XX),  G,  004,  (XX) 


1  $264, (XX)  after  1st  year. 
'  $299,(XX)  after  1st  vciir. 


Tablz  13. — Radioactivity  in  the  oceans — 
Summary  of  budget  estimates  for  new  re- 
search 

[Millions  of  1968  dollars] 


Cost  with- 

Ship 

Year 

out  ship 
time 

time 

Total 

19«i0 

3.0« 

2.  95 

1  1 .  05 
'  1.05 

4.  13 

ISXll 

4  (X) 

lUf.2. 

4  35 

1   115 

t>.  (X) 

iwa 

2.  '15 

1.05 

4.(X) 

iy<.4  .  

2.  !t5 

1. 115 

4  IX) 

hX.."! 

:'.  9,5 

1.05 

4. IX) 

I!«^i 

4  ,3.5 

l.c.-i 

i;  (X) 

l'.l»i7 

2.  95 
2.  95 

1   0.5 
1   ((5 

4.ll>> 

I'.H'fcS 

4.  (XI 

r.Kiy 

2.  9.-I 

1   05 

4.  IX) 

Tot.il    

,32.  43 

11   TO 

14.  13 

'  I'l  nil. inly  thrHUtfh  use  of  ships  now  in  service 

4.  Studies  should  be  made  of  the  effects 
Of  living  organisms  on  the  distribution  of 
radioactive  elements  Introduced  Into  the 
sea. 

5.  The  genetic  effects  of  radiation  upon 
marine  organisms  should  be  studied. 

6.  A  variety  of  biological  field  experiments 
should  be  conducted  utilizing  radioisotopes. 

7.  The  proposed  budgets  for  the  programs 
are  given  In  tables  12  and  13.  The  greater 
part  of  the  program  should  be  flnanced  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Ocean  resources 
Lack  of  adequate  understanding  of  the 
occurrence,  behavior  and  potential  harvest  of 
fish  and  other  marine  organisms  serves  as 
a  serious  barrier  to  extensive  economic  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  marine  bio- 
logical resources.  Existing  knowledge  Is  In- 
adequate to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  cre- 
ating a  marine  mineral  Industry. 

1.  The  sea  and  its  contents  should  be 
studied  on  a  broad  basis  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  Its  potential  resources. 

2.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  problem  of 
population  fluctuations  of  commercial  fish 
stocks,  which  In  large  part  Is  due  to  variable 
Infant  mortality,  laboratory  studies  of  the 
survival  requirements  of  larval  and  Juvenile 
stages  of  commercially  Important  fish  and 
shellfish  are  needed  tirgently. 

3.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  facilities 
for  studies  of  flsh  behavior  In  the  laboratory 
under  controlled  conditions.  This  will  re- 
quire aquarium  facilities  of  sizable  physical 
dimensions. 

4.  Greater  attention  should  be  given  to 
studies  of  the  genetics  of  fish  and  other 
marine  organisms. 

5.  Investigations  should  be  made  of  the 
feasibility  of  adding  nutrients  to  the  eu- 
photlc  zone  of  the  sea  in  order  to  Increase 
the  productivity  of  marine  organisms. 

6.  A  program  to  investigate  the  possibili- 
ties of  transplanting  useful  organisms  from 


one  region  of  the  aea  to  another  should  b« 
conducted. 

7.  More  research  la  needed  on  the  nature 
of  the  aggregations  of  organlBm«  in  the  aea. 

8.  Biological  aurveys  in  the  Maa  should 
be  intensified,  and  programs  should  be  In- 
itiated aimed  at  utilizing  new  devices  such 
as  unmanned  buoys  and  the  meeoecaph. 

9.  A  data  center  for  all  oceanographlc  re- 
search should  be  established  for  the  storage, 
routine  processing  and  read-out  of  such 
information  as  sea  surface  temperatureg, 
currents  and  meteorological  data.  This  data 
center  would  not  perform  the  functions  of 
more  specialized  computing  centers  such  aa 
will  be  required  for  oceanographlc  fore- 
casting. 

10.  There  is  a  need  for  scientific,  sociologi- 
cal and  engineering  studies  directed  toward 
the  wider  utilization  of  marine  product*  in 
proteln-deflclent  areas  of  the  world. 

11.  There  Is  a  pressing  need  for  studies  of 
the  economic  and  legal  asp>ect8  of  commercial 
fisheries,  especially  In  comparison  with  other 
industries.  In  order  to  provide  a  basU  for 
national  policy  decisions. 

12.  A  scientific  study  of  salt  water  fish- 
pond culture  should  be  started  aimed  at  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  greatly  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  this  industry 
and  thereby  Increasing  the  protein  food  sup- 
plies In  protein-deficient  areas  such  as 
southeast  Asia. 

13.  Many  aspects  of  the  potential  mineral 
resources  on  the  deep  sea  floor  should  be 
Investigated.  Such  work  should  be  supported 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

14.  An  expanded  program  of  estuarlne  re- 
search Is  recommended  In  order  that  we  can 
make  most  effective  use  of  this  habitat  of 
Important  resident  stocks  of  food  flsh  and 
shellfish  and  the  nursery  areas  for  other 
stocks  which  are  later  harvested  from  the 
open  ocean. 

15.  Many  lines  of  marine  research  depend 
upon  precise  definition  of  species.  The  study 
of  species  is  centered  in  research  museums 
which  generally  have  been  supported  very 
poorly.  It  Is  recommended  that  established 
museums  having  significant  study  collections 
be  given  financial  support  so  that  this  kind 
of  work  can  be  carried  forward. 

16.  It  is  recommended  that  a  program  on 
diseases  and  other  toxic  effects  In  the  marine 
environment  be  established. 

The  proposed  budgets  for  these  recom- 
mendatlons  are  given  In  tables  14,  15,  and  16. 
The  mineral  resources  Investigation  ohould 
be  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with 
the  balance  being  supported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  through  grants, 
contracts  and  in  Its  own  laboratories  and 
with  the  assistance  of  other  branches  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Programs  In- 
volving International  cooperation  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  other  countries  budgeted 
under  this  heading  should  be  supported  at 
least  In  part  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  the  State  Department. 


Table  14. —  Capital  costs  for  new  ocean  rrxoDrces  stiulirx^ 


IMlllions  of  1958  dollars! 

19«0 

19fil 

1962 

19f>3 

1964 

1965 

196.-, 

1967 

1968 

1069 

Total 

T,;il)or;it()ry  survival  studies 

0.50 

Kish-tx'hiivior  studies                   

2.10 

1.90 

0.50 
4.00 

.12 
2.00 
1.00 

.25 

Siippletiieiitary-diila  collection 

.04 

0.O4 
.50 

0.04 

1  iiiiKiriiied-buoy  utilization _ 

.20 

o.ao 

.30 

0.30 
1.00 

O.SO 

Mes()se:iph  utilization 

N  illoiinl  data  center 

I)i-en.s,'  and  relat^^-d  studies 

,25 

."so' 

Total... 

Minem:  resources  iDvestigution 

.79 
.10 

2.30 



.20 

3.00 

1.30 

.54 

.SO 

0 

.04 

0 

8.87 
.10 

Total 



a77 

Does  not  Include  capital  costs  of  ships,  which  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  New  Ships. 
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Table  15. — Operating  costs  for  new  resources  studies  • 
lMillionaori058doIlars| 


2513 


Laboratory -survival  studies 

Ji-hltohavlor  studies 

(li  netlcs  of  marine  orpajilsms 

.Nutrient  InCTca-se  studies 

Ortrain-sm  transrxirtatiun  studies... 

Organism  dLslrioution 

Hinlopical  surveys 

Supplenientwy  data  collection 

Tniiianned  buoy  utlliziktion - 

Mesosc,'\ph  utillzatiiin 

National  d.ita  center 

M.'\rine  product  ijtili7:ition 

KroiKiiiiic  and  local  studies — 

i'lind  fish  culture 

K.stuarine  studie.s.    

'i  axunoiiiic  development 

l)is.'!..si'  and  related  studies 

l?I>i'Cial  development  fund 

Total   or  Bureau  of  Pommercial  Fisheries 

Mineral  re.sourcc  UJve;liKutioii  vHurejU  of  Mmes)... 


Total 


1060 


.30 
.12 
.05 
.05 
.80 
.11 


.10 

.:«) 

.21) 
.10 
.20 
.  M 


1061 


0  24 


.20 
.12 
.05 
.  ('5 
1.80 
.  11 
.03 

"."ii 
. :«; 

.21) 
.  10 

.21) 


1002 


10 


3.  S8 
.25 


4.13 


.  10 


4.16 
.25 


4.41 


0.24 

.48 
.20 
.12 
.05 
.05 
1.80 
.11 
.Of. 

""12' 
.30 
.20 
.10 

..V) 
.55 


1963 


.10 


4.98 
.25 


6.2s 


0.24 
.48 

.20 
.15 
.05 
.05 
l.W) 
.11 
.11 

".'i3 

.30 
.20 
.10 
..50 
..VS 
.20 
.10 


1004 


6.27 
.25 


f.6Z 


5.24 
.95 
.20 
.15 
.05 
.  05 

1.80 
.11 
.15 

'"i'l 
.30 
.3) 
.») 
.,50 
.  55 
.20 
.10 


1966 


1966 


1967 


6.00 
.25 


8.28 


0.24 
.95 
.20 
.15 
.05 
.0:, 

3.  f)0 
.22 
.23 
.M 

.\r, 

l.(X) 

.20 

.30 
.H) 
1.00 
.20 
.10 


.79 
.25 


10.  C4 


0.24 

.95 
.20 
.15 
.05 
.05 

3.60 
.22 
.30 
.64 
.18 

1.00 
.20 
.30 
.M 

1.00 
.50 
.10 


10.18 
.25 


10.48 


0  24 

.95 
.20 
.15 
.05 
.05 
3.60 
.22 
.30 
.64 
.20 
1-00 
.20 
.30 
.80 
1.00 
.50 
.10 


1968 


10.50 
.25 


10.7fi 


0.24 
.95 
.20 
.16 
.05 
.05 

3.60 
.33 
.30 
.64 
.22 

1.00 
.20 
.30 
.80 

1.00 
.,50 
.10 


1000 


10.63 
.25 


10.88 


0.24 

.95 
.20 
.15 
.05 
.05 
3.60 
.33 
.30 
.64 
.24 
1.00 
.20 
.30 
.80 
1.00 
.50 
.10 


Total 


10.65 
.25 


10.00 


2.16 
6.66 
2.00 
1.41 
.50 
.50 
27. CX) 
1.87 
1.78 
3.20 
1.61 
6.50 
2.(X) 
2.20 
6.30 
7.75 
2.60 
1.00 


76.04 
2.50 


78.54 


I  Ktrludinp  'hip  (.jxTiilions 
Tabl^   16. — Capital   and   operating   costs  for 
new  resources  research  * 

|ln  nuli.oTi'i  of  m.'.8  dollari) 


Bureau  of 
Coniniereial 

Bureiu  of 
M  incs 

Year 

FL'iheni's 

Total 

Capi- 
tal 

Opor- 
aluiK  ' 

Capi- 
tal 

Oper- 
ating 

1960     

0  79 

2.  :*i 

.21) 

3.  (•) 

1. :«) 

..M 

..50 

3.  R8 

4.  16 

5.27 

6.  (X) 

9  79 

ID  IH 

10  ,50 

111  ta 

10  05 

0.10 

_  _ . 

0.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.2.5 
.'25 
,2.5 
.2.'. 
.2,'i 
.25 

5.0! 

IWil      

6.71 

1962 

1>.».3 

\'»'i 

I'lii'i 

,5.43 
K  52 

7.  .55 
10  fA 

p»<'.     

10  «;» 

1967     

11)  75 

\WM     

.04 

10.  92 

VjO'J 

10.90 

Total... 

h.67 

76.04 

.10 

2.50 

87.31 

'  FTchKlinc  'hips  and  ship  time. 

>  I'ropr  ims  iiivoh mp  International  cooperation  and 
tectinicjil  iLS-slstiUice  to  other  countries  l>iidi.'eli><l  under 
thiv  lieaduiK  should  U-  supiortnl  at  lea.'^t  in  part  by  the 
Interiinllonal  Cooiwration  .\dniinlstratlon  and  the  .State 
l)epartment. 

Budget  and  operations 

The  total  recommended  budget  for  the 
period  1960-70  broken  down  by  category  and 
agency  Is  given  In  tables  17  and  18.    It  should 


be  emphasized  that  although  the  budget  In- 
cludes the  capital  costs  of  ships  Involved  In 
strictly  military  research  and  development. 
It  does  not  Include  the  other  costs  which  are 
Involved  In  such  work. 

Concerning  the  actual  funding  and  opera- 
tions, the  committee  recommends: 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  longer  term  fund- 
ing must  be  made  available  in  oceanographlc 
research.  Past  funding  has  been  Inefficient, 
and  has  held  back  much  longer  term  Imagi- 
native research.  A  reasonable  portion  (30 
to  50  percent)  of  the  annual  operating  budget 
should  Include  5  year  money  which  Is  re- 
freshed annually.  Existing  laws  permit  al- 
location of  many  funds  on  a  5  year  basis. 
The  military  Is  accustomed  to  making  long 
term  commitments  of  5-10  years  when  they 
adopt  a  new  weapons  system  and  It  Is  equally 
essential  that  they  make  long  term  commit- 
ments for  research, 

2.  Administrators  of  research  and  labora- 
tory directors  must  have  a  higher  percent- 
age (25  to  50  percent)  of  their  funding  free 
to  spend  on  those  good  research  problems 
which  emerge  without  the  benefit  of  plan- 
ning, 

3.  Government  organizations  which  pres- 
ently fund  or  carry  on  extensive  research 
and  development  in  oceanography  should 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  field  of  their  special 


Interests.  For  example,  the  Navy,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  all  have  their  own  impor- 
tant oceanographlc  problems.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  each  bureau  and  organiziatlon 
sponsor  and  finance  much  of  the  research 
which  It  needs  to  meet  the  demands  of  lt.s 
present  and  future  objectives.  Any  duplica- 
tion of  effort  which  might  be  Involved  ap- 
pears trivial  compared  to  the  value  of  Insur- 
ing that  scientists  are  In  close  touch  with 
changing  bureau  problems. 

4.  There, will  still  remain  a  need  for  a  grett 
deal  of  research  which  should  be  funded  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Thu 
agency  should  carry  a  much  heavier  portion 
of  the  long  term  basic  research  in  the  Na- 
tion. A  reasonable  percentage  of  grants 
should  be  made  to  individuals  and  a  reason- 
able portion  should  be  allocated  for  long 
term  funding  of  Institutional  activities  such 
as  vehicles,  facilities  and  major  expedltlon-s. 

5.  Foundations,  States  and  industries 
should  take  an  active  part  In  the  supF>ort  of 
marine  research.  Their  support  is  partic- 
ularly valuable  in  new  and  unusual  research 
programs,  in  filling  technological  gaps  and 
through  appropriate  assistance  insuring  thst 
private  laboratories  and  academic  groups  do 
not  become  solely  dependent  on  Federal 
assistance. 


Table  17. — Summary  of  budgets  for  new  oceanographic  activity  * 

IMlllions  of  19,5S  dollars! 


Year 

Educa- 
tion and 
man- 
power 

Ships 

Phor* 
facilities 

(re- 
search) 

Shore 
facilities 
(surveys) 

Xew 
dcvicf* 

Riwlioac- 
tivity  ' 
in  oceatLs 

Re- 
sources 

Total 

Year 

Eiluca- 
tlon  and 
man- 
power 

Ships 

Shore 
facilities 

(re- 
search) 

Shore 
facilities 
(surveys) 

New 
devices 

Radioac- 
tivity » 
In  oceans 

Re- 
sources 

Total 

I960 

19td.... 
I'.XVJ 

l'»v(      ... 

0.  so 

.so 

.80 
.SO 
.HO 
.80 

39  W) 
40.  45 
45  .■«) 
35  95 
,33.  r,5 
29  00 

1.  .50 
2  70 
3.00 
6.60 
10.  .50 
izeo 

0.76 
1.  ,52 

3.00 
4.50 
6.00 
7.80 

7.40 
9.50 
9.60 
10.90 
10.  50 
10.50 

3  OS 
2  95 
4.35 
2.95 
2  95 
2  95 

5.02 

6.71 
5  43 
8.  .■52 
7.  .55 
10.58 

.■»  36 
(A.  63 
72.  .38 
70.22 
71.95 
73.93 

1966 

19t)7 

1968... 
1909.... 

Total. 

.80 

.80 
.80 
.80 

20.55 
10. 45 
10. 45 

10.45 

13  50 
13  20 
13.20 
13.20 

8.26 

8.26 
8.26 
8.26 

10.50 
10.50 
10.60 
10.50 

4.39 
2  95 
2  95 
2  95 

10.93 
10.75 
10.92 
10.90 

68.  S9 
56. '•! 
57.  OH 
57,  (Xj 

1  M 

I9»i5.... 

aoo 

276.05 

90.90 

56.32 

100.40 

32.43 

87,31 

65L41 

1  Vnf 

nelnillni'  s 

i>ecial  fi 

nds  for  ba 

hIc  researcl 

1  project 

n  involving 

extensive  Inter- 

«  Plus  ship  time  charges  of  $11,700,000  to  be  subtracted  from  other  categories. 

national  cooperation  such  as  the  proiK>8ed  year-long  international  expedition  to  the 
Indian  OccsiU  ^estimated  cost,  $2,0U0,UO0) 


Table   18. — Summary  of  budget  for  new  oceanographic  activity  by  agency  » 

IMlllions  of  1968  dollars] 


Year 


I'fiO 

l'«.l 

1!».2 
l'.«J 
I'M 

IW.5- 


S&yj 


28.78 
28.83 
30.40 
33.80 
35.22 
32  68 


C.4 

U.8, 


5.83 
6.09 
9.76 
&70 
9.30 
0.20 


B.o.'C.F 


7.07 
13.86 
12  83 
12  42 
11.75 
15.03 


MA 


&46 
3.80 
1.05 


NSF 


0.40 
8.35 
12  65 
11.60 
11.08 
13.32 


O.  Of  E. 


0.80 
.80 
.80 
.60 
.60 
.60 


AEO 


3.08 
2  05 
4.35 
2  05 
2  95 
2  95 


B.of 
M. 


.35 
,25 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.26 


Total 


68.30 
64.63 
72  38 
70.62 
71.05 
73.03 


Year 


1066 

1967 

1068 

1069 

Total.. 


Navy ' 


27.46 
20.30 
20.36 
20.36 


1278.24 


O.  A 

Q.8, 


0.88 
0.43 
0.43 
0.43 


•78,04 


B.ofO.F, 


12  38 

12  20 
12  37 
12  36 


<  *  123. 16 


MA 


10.00 


NSF 


14.08 
14.22 
1122 
14.22 


I12L04 


O.  of  E, 


.80 
.60 
.50 
.50 


6,00 


AEO 


4.35 
295 
2  08 
2  05 


•32.43 


B.of 
M. 


.25 
.26 
.25 
.26 


260 


Total 


68.89 
86.1»1 
57.08 
67.06 


65L41 


1  .Not  IncludinR  special  funds  for  basic  research  proJecU  Involving  extensive  Intw- 
niitional  cooperation  such  as  the  protwsed  year-long  International  eipealtlon  to  tne 
Indian  Ocean  (estlmate<l  cost:  $2  million). 

''  .Not  including  milltarv  re-seareh  and  development  operations, 
U'ss  payments  by  A  EC  totaling  $11.70  million  tor  ship  time. 


"    *  Includes  recommended  expenditures  by  the  International  Cooperation  Admm- 
Istration  and  the  State  Department,  for  projects  Involving  International  oooporatiOQ 
and  technical  assistance  to  other  coimtrlee. 
•  Plus  $11.70  million  for  ship  time,  averapin^r  $11"  million  per  year. 
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Mkmbkrshxps  or  Panels  or  the  Committee 

ON   CX:EANOaBAPHT 
S.    PANEL    ON    OCBANOOEAPHIC    RB8SAKCH     BHIPS 

Clifford  A.  BarnM,   Unlvenlty   of   Waah- 

Adm.  L.  O.  Colbert  (retired),  Arctic  In- 
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International  Cooperation 
It  Is  clear  that,  as  In  other  sciences,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  pioneering  research  and 
new  Ideas  concerning  the  oceans  must  come 
from  individual  scientists  or  small  groups 
working  Independently.  But  International 
cooperation  in  work  at  sea  Is  essential  In 
several  kinds  ol  marine  research  and  should 
also  greatly  facilitate  surveys  of  the  ocean 
floor  and  of  the  waters. 

Tlicre  is  at  present  a  high  level  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  among  physical  and 
chemical  oceanographers  of  different  coun- 
tries resulting  from  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year.  This  cooperation  shoald  be 
maintained  and  broadened  througliout  all 
aspects  of  the  marine  sciences,  particularly 
Including  biology.  To  this  end,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends: 

1.  The  United  States  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation  should  give  its  propor- 
tionate share  (amounting  to  perhaps  $20,000 
per  year)  of  financial  and  other  support  to 
the  Special  Committee  on  Oceanic  Research 
of  the  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions.  The  Committee  on  Oceanography 
has  been  designated  as  the  U.S.  national 
committee  for  this  long-range  cooperative 
program. 

2.  Grants     should     also     be     sought     from 

foundations   and  governmental  Bources  to 

support  special  projects  such  as  the  pro- 
posed year-long  International  expedition  to 
the  Indian   Ocean  by  covering  the  Increased 

expenses  to  U.S.  oceanographic  Institu- 
tions and  by  making  the  participation 
of  other  countries  possible.  Special  funds 
needed  for  the  Indian  Ocean  project  are  esti- 
mated at  about  $2  million. 

3.  An  Intergovernmental  conference  of  the 
maritime  countries  should  be  called,  after 
suitable  preparation,  to  discuss  means  by 
which  the  governments  can  cooperate  In  In- 
creasing man's  knowledge  of  the  oceans. 
Specifically,  agreements  should  be  sought  re- 
garding the  means  of  carrying  out  ocean- 
wide  surveys,  Including  allocation  of  respon- 
sibility to  different  countries.  Intercallbra- 
tlon  of  techniques,  and  free  exchange  of 
data.  It  would  be  expected  that  the 
U.S  proportion  of  this  International  re- 
sponsibility for  surveys  would  be  about  the 
same  as  Its  proportion  of  financial  responsi- 
bility for  support  of  United  Nations  agen- 
cies. This  conference  should  be  a  first  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  World  Ocean- 
ographic Organization;  a  United  Nations 
specialized  agency  corresponding  to  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization. 

4.  In  the  study  and  conservation  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  sea,  regional  Inter- 
national organizations,  such  as  the  various 
International  fisheries  commissions,  have 
proven  efTective. 

In  developing  formal  intergovernmental 
cooperation  in  the  marine  sciences,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  give  special  empha- 
sis to  the  establishment  and  adequate  sup- 
port of  such  regional  organizations,  and 
should  seek  to  broaden  their  charter  to  allow 
an  Integrated  research  program  on  all  as- 
pects of  a  particular  oceanic  region. 

6.  In  order  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
cooperation  between  U.S.  marine  scientists 
and  laboratories  and  marine  scientists  In 
other  countries,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
should  be  prepared  to  assist  positively,  sym- 
pathetically and  promptly  In  facilitating  re- 
search ship  operations  and  the  exchange  of 
Information.  persons,  equipment.  and 
supplies. 

6.  The  need  for  increased  protein  foods 
from  the  sea  Is  especially  urgent  In  under- 
developed countries.  Tha  International  Co- 
ofieration  Administration  In  its  programs  of 


technical  assistance  should  give  greater  em- 
phasis to  marine  resources  surveys  and  to 
research  projects  and  training  programs  in 
the  marine  sciences.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  also  encourage  United  Nations 
specialized  agencies  such  as  UNESCO  and 
FAO  in  their  efforts  to  aid  underdeveloped 
countries  to  achieve  greater  utilization  of 
marine  resources.  The  funds  needed  for 
both  these  purposes  have  not  been  budgeted 
separately  in  this  report  but  are  Included  In 
the  budget  for  ocean  resources  studies. 


RETURN  OP  POLITICAL  REFUGEES 
TO  CUBA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 23.  the  Eugene  Register-Guard,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Eugene,  Greg.. 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Castro 
Wants  the  'Traitors'  Sent  Home."  The 
word   "traitor-s"  Ls  in  quotation  marks. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  full  be  published  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    edi- 
torial wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Castro   Wants   the    "Traitors"  Sent   Home 

Cuba's  Fidel  Castro,  who  may  be  excused 
for  feeling  his  oats,  talks  tough.  He  demands 
that  the  United  States  return  to  Cuba  some 
"traitors"  whom  Castro  wants  punished.  It  is 
unlikely  that  he  will  get  them  back — at  least 
not  with  any  help  from  the  U.S.  GoTernment. 
For  the  Cubans  who  have  fled  to  this  coun- 
try have  come  here  seeking  the  historic  privi- 
lege of  asylum  that  the  United  States  has 
offered  political  refugees  since  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic. 

Castro  Ls  not  the  first  to  fulminate  against 
this  country's  annoying  habit  of  sheltering 
those  who  are  out  of  favor  at  home.  Na- 
poleon, the  czars,  the  Bolsheviks,  Hitler. 
Franco,  and  a  hatful  of  Latin  American 
strong  men  have  come  before  him.  all  de- 
manding that  such  and  such  a  "traitor"  be 
packed  home  to  face  the  music. 

In  some  respects,  America  was  built  by 
refugees,  beginning  with  the  Pilgrims  who 
could  not  square  their  beliefs  with  the  An- 
glo-catholic Stuart  kings  of  England.  The 
founding  father  who  did  not  land  on  these 
shores  with  a  price  on  his  head  was  an  un- 
distinguished arrival.  As  revolution  grew 
more  commonplace,  bo  did  the  refugees  who 
fled    to  America. 

The  high  point  probably  came  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  after  the  revolutions 
In  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Poland.  France 
(twice),  and  Germany.  Among  the  distin- 
guished refugees  who  sought  freedom  in 
America  were  Carl  Schurz,  Ch&rles  Steln- 
metz,  and  the  parents  of  Justice  Brandels. 
King  Louis  Philippe,  who  haunted  London 
for  a  time  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  went 
to  Boston  where  he  gave  French  lessons  in 
an  apartment  above  an  oyster  bar. 

In  more  recent  times,  America  has  shel- 
tered refugees  from  Bolshevism,  becoming 
the  promised  land  for  thousands  of  White 
Russians.  Later,  as  Hitler  drove  out  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  him,  America  became 
the  home  of  Albert  Einstein,  Thomas  Mann, 
and  many  more.  Likewise,  in  our  time  Span- 
ish Republicans  took  refuge  in  this  country. 
And.  don't  forget,  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters. 

After  the  abortive  revolution  In  Austria- 
Hungary  In  1848.  the  Government  there  de- 
manded that  this  country  return  to  Europe 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. To  this  Secretary  of  State  WUilam  U 
Marcy  replied,  "To  return  poUtlcal  offenders 
*  *  *  Is  not  a  duty,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  considered  a  dishonorable  subser- 
viency to  a  foreign  power,  and  an  act  merit- 
ing the  reprobation  of  mankind." 
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Ah.  but  we  hear,  Castro  is  not  Hitler.  Cas- 
tro Is  a  liberator  who  drove  out  a  dictator. 
The  men  whose  heads  Castro  wants  are  not 
nice  men.  They  are  butchers  who  should  be 
returned  to  Cuba  to  get  their  Just  deserts. 
We  cannot  put  these  Cuban  thugs  In  the 
rame  class  with  honorable  patriots  who  had 
to  flee  their  homelands  for  political  reasons. 
They  are  not  at  all  like  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters. 

To  argue  in  such  a  manner  calls  for  making 
value  Judgments.  And  that  we  must  not 
do  We  dare  not  say  that,  because  the  evi- 
dence today  shows  that  one  politician  de- 
.serves  to  be  on  the  lam  and  that  another  is 
a  brave  champion  of  freedom,  we  should  re- 
turn tile  one  man  and  shelter  the  next.  To- 
morrow we  might  be  proved  wrong. 

Castro  has  been  busy  lately  and  has  had 
little  time  for  reading  But  we  suggest  that, 
as  time  permits,  he  read  good  biography,  spe- 
cializing In  the  biographies  of  men  who  have 
come  to  power  in  unstable  governmental  flt- 
uations.  There  Is  a  saying  about  men  in 
Castro's  position  and  It  goes  approximately 
like  this: 

The  first  year  he's  a  liberator.  The  third 
year  he's  a  politician  By  the  fifth  year  he's 
ii  dictator  and  after  that  he's  a  poor  life 
in.surance  risk. 

It  wasn't  too  many  years  ago  that  Batista 
was  regarded  as  a  liberator. 

The  day  may  well  come  when  Castro  him- 
self is  thankful  that  the  United  States  ex- 
tends the  privilege  of  asylum  to  political 
refugees. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  good  and  sound  edi- 
torial. The  first  paragraph  of  the  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows: 

Cuba's  Fidel  Castro,  who  may  be  excused 
for  feeling  his  oats,  talks  tough.  He  de- 
mands that  the  United  States  return  to 
Cuba  some  "traitors"  whom  Castro  wants 
punished.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  will  get 
them  back— at  least  not  with  any  help  from 
the  United  States  Government.  For  the 
Cubans  who  have  fied  to  this  country  have 
come  here  seeking  the  historic  privilege  of 
asylum  that  the  United  States  has  of- 
fered political  refugees  since  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic. 

The  editorial  goes  on  and  discusses  at 
jMjme  length  this  question  of  political 
asylum. 

Undoubtedly,  in  due  course  of  time,  we 
will  be  confronted  with  the  question  of 
requests  for  extradition  of  some  of  the 
Cubans  who  have  taken  asylum  in  the 
United  States.  I  wish  to  say  I  would  not 
favor  our  giving  asylum  to  escaped  crim- 
inals. I  only  want  to  F>oint  out  that  the 
policy  of  extradition  is  one  with  great 
history  in  the  field  of  international  law 
as  we  have  followed  it  in  our  country. 

Certainly  I  think  we  should  be  willing 
to  extradite  or  agree  to  the  extradition 
of  an  escaped  criminal  from  any  country. 
It  may  be  that  some  who  have  fled  Cuba 
meet  that  definition. 

I  also  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  been  exceedingly  liberal — and  I 
think  rightly  so — in  the  application  of 
the  concept  of  a  political  refugee,  the 
individual  who  escapes  because  of  politi- 
cal differences,  because  he  has  been  a 
member  of  a  political  organization,  with 
which  we  may  find  ourselves  completely 
in  disagreement,  involved  in  a  revolu- 
tion, or  has  been  a  member  of  an  organ- 
ization seeking  to  put  dovpn  a  revolution, 
and  finds  it  necessary  for  his  own  per- 
sonal survival  to  escape  to  a  foreign 
country,  sometimes  our  own. 


My  position  has  always  been  a  very 
consistent  one  on  this  matter.  I  remem- 
ber that  2  or  3  years  ago  I  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  protested  a  pro- 
posal to  extradite  to  the  Nationalist 
Chinese,  to  Formosa,  a  man  who  ap- 
peared to  be  a  political  refugee  from  the 
regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Formosa, 
who  was  then  living  in  Chicago.  It 
seemed  to  me.  on  the  basis  of  such  facts 
as  I  could  obtain,  that  sending  this  man 
from  Chicago  to  Formo.sa  meant  we 
would  be  sending  him  back  to  certain 
execution.  1  he  case  record  seemed  to 
be  one  wiiich  clearly  showed  the  man  to 
be  a  political  refugee  and  not  what  we 
could  call  a  domestic  criminal  of  the 
country  seeking:  his  extradition. 

I  am  not  taking  any  position  today 
with  any  finality  with  respect  to  any  ref- 
ugee who  has  fled  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  As  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  which  deals  with  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs,  I  know  that  at  least  some  of 
tho.se  who  have  fled  Cuba  are  truly  polit- 
ical refugees.  I  would  view  with  great 
concern  any  policy  of  the  United  States 
State  Department  which  would  extradite 
those  persons  to  Cuba  without  an  ex- 
ceedingly thorough  investigation  in  con- 
nection with  the  distinction  between  one 

who  should  be  extradited  because  he  is  a 

criminal  guilty  of  violating  the  criminal 
laws  of  Cuba  and  one  who,  in  fact,  is  a 
political  refugee  from  the  Batista  re- 
gime. 

I  say  that.  Mr.  President,  as  one  whose 
record  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  Senate. 
None  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  has 
been  more  outspoken  or  was  more  out- 
spoken earlier  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  criticism  of  the  Batista 
regime.  As  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  several  occasions,  it  was 
clearly  a  dictatorial.  Fascist-like  regime. 

Mr.  President,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  political  asylum. 
When  one  escapes  from  such  a  regrime 
as  a  refugee  and  takes  refuge  in  the 
doctrine  of  asyliun,  I  think  we  would  be 
guilty  of  an  unconscionable  foreign  pol- 
icy action  if  we  should  yield  to  any  de- 
mand of  Castro  for  a  blanket  extradi- 
tion of  Cubans  who  may  have  fled  to  the 
United  States  since  the  successful  Castro 
revolution. 

In  any  case,  I  rep>eat,  if  an  examina- 
tion of  the  case  history  of  the  individual 
concerned  shows  that  the  extradition 
should  be  granted  on  the  basis  that  he  is 
a  criminal  and  not  a  refugee  from  the 
Batista  regime,  a  refugee  because  of  his 
participation  in  the  Batista  regime,  then 
I  would  give  due  consideration  to  such  a 
request  for  extradition. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  on  this 
subject  today,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
think  the  Eugene  Register-Guard  edi- 
torial is  particularly  apropos. 

I  desire  to  speak  on  another  subject, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  another  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  February  6  issue  of  the 


Oregon  Labor  Press  entitled  "We  Need 
Two  Kinds  of  Health  Insurance — Now." 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Need  Two  Kinds  or  HealtB  iNSxraANCE— 
Now 

A  wise  man  said :  "It  Is  the  proper  function 
of  Government  to  do  for  the  people  what  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves." 

We  all  accept  this  definition  as  It  Is  ap- 
plied across  a  wide  spectrum  of  governmental 
functions,  ranging  from  local  fire  protection 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  from  public 
schools  to  satellite  research. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  one  vital  and  proper 
function  of  government  has  been  too  long 
neglected,  and  that  is  medical  and  hospital 
care. 

Consider  these  four  facts: 

1.  A  prolonged  and  serious  illness  can  wipe 
out  the  life  savings  and  financial  security  of 
any  moderate-Income  family.  Even  well-to- 
do  families  can  be  pauperized  by  medical  and 
hospital  costs. 

2.  The  only  Americans  who  can  afford  a 
long  and  serious  Illness  are  the  very  poor 
(Who  must  rely  on  charity),  the  very  rich, 
and  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  covered 
by  some  group  Insurance  plan. 

3.  Despite  the  recent  growth  of  union 
health  and  welfare  plans,  and  other  forms  of 

group  medical  insurance,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  population  has  such  cov- 
erage— and  it  is  often  inadequate  when 
serious   illness  strikes. 

4.  Those  who  have  the  greatest  need  for 
medical-hospital  Insurance  are  least  likely  to 
have  It.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  the 
elderly  and  the  retired. 

Medical  and  hospital  care  is  cerUinly  an 
area  of  crying  human  need  where  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  for  the  people  what  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves. 

Many  governments  (far  less  wealthy  than 
our  own)  have  accepted  this  responsibility 
to  their  citizens — and  have  done  so  with  out- 
standing success.  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  are  four  good  examples. 

But  in  the  United  States,  every  slightest 
move  in  the  direction  of  Government  spon- 
sored health  insurance  has  been  blocked  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  with  its 
wolfcry  of  socialized  medicine.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  there  is  now  a  possibUlty  that 
the  AMA  may  slightly  soften  Its  attitude. 

We  are  not  urging  that  this  session  of 
Congress  consider  an  aU-out  national  health 
insurance  program.  Such  a  proposal  would 
only  cause  a  hopeless  knock -down-and-drag- 
out  fight.  But  we  are  urging  this  Congress 
to  enact  two  health  insurance  measures: 

First,  the  Forand  bill.  This  would  provide 
medical  and  hospital  care  under  the  social 
security  system,  for  those  who  are  receiving 
social  security  benefits.  These  older  people 
have  the  greatest  need  for  medical-hospital 
care,  and  very  few  of  them  can  provide  It  for 
themselves  through  group  insurance  or  per- 
sonal savings. 

Second.  Government  Insurance  to  cover  all 
citizens  for  long,  serious  and  expensive  lU- 
nesses.  This  is  sometimes  known  as  "catas- 
trophic" sickness  Insurance,  for  it  would 
cover  only  those  lUnesses  which  sp>eU  finan- 
cial disaster  to  any  ordinary  famUy. 

The  idea  is  simple  enough.  It's  like  a  de- 
ductible auto  damage  policy.  Rim-of-the- 
mlll  medical  expenses  would  not  be  covered. 
But  every  family  would  be  protected  from 
the  huge  expense  and  financial  ruin  that 
prolonged  and  eerious  illness  can  bring. 

Government  sponsored  Insurance  of  this 
kind  was  once  proposed  (and  soon  forgotten) 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration.  There 
were  many  shortcomings  in  the  proposed  bill. 
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but  at  least  the  administration  recognized 
the  principle  that  the  Federal  Government 
alone  can  provide  Insvirance  against  medical- 
financial  disaster. 

We  assume  that  both  of  these  measures 
will  be  fought  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  by  the  Insurance  companies. 
But  the  will  of  the  people  can  overcome 
their  opposition.  These  are  matters  of  deep 
human  need,  where  Government  should  ful- 
fill its  proper  function. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago  in  the  Senate  I  again  offered 
my  proposed  amendment  to  the  social 
security  law  which  seeks  to  set  up  in- 
surance protection  by  way  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  social  security  law  for  the 
elderly  people  in  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  hospitalization  and  medical 
costs.  The  editorial  which  I  have  just 
obtained  permission  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record.  Mr.  President,  is  an  excel- 
lent editorial  which  supports  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  for  the  elderly  people 
which  is  encompassed  in  the  amendment 
I  introduced  the  other  day.  I  recom- 
mend it  for  reading  by  all  Senators. 

I  now  desire  to  turn  to  another  sub- 
ject, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


THE  REA  PROGRAM  MUST  NOT 
BE  SCUTTLED 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  now  desire  to  make 
a  brief  speech  for  the  Recofd  in  sup- 
port of  the  REA  program.  I  speak  under 
the  subjecc  of  "The  REA  Program  Must 
Not  Be  Scuttled." 

UCHT  DISPLACES  KFROSENIE  DARKNESS 
UNDER  REA 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  fine  and  far- 
sighted  programs  which  came  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America  during  the  administration 
of  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  was  that  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Prior  to  the  inception  of  this  pro- 
gram, thousands  of  rural  Americans 
lived  in  kerosene  darkness  and  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  farm  wives  endured 
long  hours  of  hard  work  bordering  on 
drudgery  because  they  labored  without 
the  benefit  of  the  miracle  which  is  elec- 
tricity. 

I  speak  on  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  President,  with  some  unforgettable 
memories  of  youth  in  regard  to  the  kero- 
sene darkness  of  the  farm,  because  all 
through  my  boyhood  and  up  vmtil  the 
time  I  waa  ready  for  college.  I  experi- 
enced, morning  and  night,  the  kerosene 
darkness  of  the  dairy  bam.  We  milked 
by  hand  35  to  40  cows,  morning  and 
night,  without  the  benefit  of  the  labor- 
saving  electricity  which  now  really  per- 
forms miracles  on  the  modern  dairy 
farm.  Therefore,  I  speak  with  some  ex- 
perience, and  no  doubt  with  some  feel- 
ing, about  the  great  benefits  REA  has 
brought  to  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  farm  wife. 

DlSlllTBaMT  or  TNI  MUVATI  n.lCT«IO  VTOmit 

The  pitas  of  the  farmers  that  tht  pri- 
vate eleetrto  utilities  bring  oheap  eleotrio 
power  to  their  farms  were  met  In  too 
many  Initanoti  by  thi  nocaUvt  rMponn 
that  it  WM  limply  too  ixptntlvt  to  brlnf 
Uatumisslon  lii\es  to  the  more  dlitaat 


rural  areas.  However,  the  private  elec- 
tric utilities  told  the  farmers,  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  that  they  would  be  de- 
lighted to  bring  electric  service  to  the 
farm  provided  the  farmer  would  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  transmission  line.  This 
usually  ended  the  pleas  of  the  farmers 
for  private  electric  utility  service,  be- 
cause at  that  point  they  received  a  dis- 
tinct shock — not  an  electric  sliock — but 
the  shock  of  being  informed  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  as  much  as  one,  two 
and  sometimes  three  thousand  dollars, 
as  the  case  might  be,  for  bringing  the 
transmission  lines  to  the  farmer's  gate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  little  wonder,  then, 
that  America's  farmers,  their  spokesmen, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wholeheartedly  supported  an  REA  pri- 
gram  in  the  mid  1930's.  Their  foresight 
helped  make  America's  farms  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

The  REA  program  illustrates  a  pha.se 
of  American  democracy  at  work,  but  like 
democracy  itself,  it  is  something  for 
which  we  must  work  and  fight  vigilantly 
if  we  are  to  retain  it. 

REA    PROGRAM    THREATENED 

In  recent  years  the  private  electric 
utilities  and  the  moneylenders  have 
taken  a  Ions,  hard  look  at  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  The  private  electric 
utilities  would  like  to  enjoy  the  business 
now  handled  by  the  successful  electric 
cooperatives  and  in  some  instances  they 
would  like  to  eliminate  the  telltale  elec- 
tric power-cos-t  yardstick  that  exposes 
in  not  too  good  light  many  of  the  man- 
agement practices  and  the  rate  struc- 
tures of  the  private  electric  utilities. 

The  moneylenders  look  at  the  electric 
cooperatives  with  covetous  glances  be- 
cause they  observe  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  quick  and  highly  profitable 
interest  dollars  if  the  administration's 
interest  rate  increase  for  the  electric  co- 
operatives goes  into  effect.  At  least,  the 
moneylenders  feel  they  would  enjoy  this 
interest-rate  feast  until  the  REA  co- 
operative operations  were  abandoned  or 
taken  over  by  the  private  electric  utili- 
ties. 

THE    DRIVE    FOR    HIGHER    INTEREST    RATES 

The  present  administration  has  Joined 
for  several  years  past  in  an  onslaught 
against  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  by 
way  of  an  insistence  upon  the  payment 
of  higher  rates  of  Interest  on  REA  loans. 
This  undermining  activity  against  the 
electric  cooperatives  was  brought  into 
clear  light  last  week  when  President 
Eisenhower  addressed  the  17th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  here  in  Wash- 
ington. The  President's  speech  was 
short,  but  it  was  almost  unbelievable  in 
its  clear  declaration  of  war  on  the  pres- 
ent REA  interest-rate  program.  It  is  so 
astounding  that  I  a«)c  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  President's 
speech  of  February  11.  1BS9,  be  included 
in  the  Ricoro  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRB8IDIN0  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  speech  may  be  printed  in 
the  RaoosD  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOMB.  TtM  PrMldtnfi  rpetoh 
WM  livtn  M  ont  of  tht  hit hUihta  of  the 
annual  meetlni  that  brought  more  titan 


7,000  representatives  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives  to  Wa.shington,  D.C.,  from 
nearly  every  section  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  hurriedly  passed  over 
a  complimentary  remark  or  two  in  order 
to  get  to  the  main  theme  of  his  address — 
an  admonishment  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives for  wanting  Federal  loan 
funds  at  the  rate  of  interest  adopted  by 
Congress.  The  President  implied  that 
the  REA  program  had  fulfilled  the  goals 
for  which  it  was  established.  Therefore, 
he  concluded  that  the  cooperatives 
should  seek  whatever  capital  they  might 
need  at  higher  interest  rates. 

What  must  have  been  particularly  dis- 
turbing to  those  in  the  audience  when 
the  President  delivered  his  REA  speech 
was  his  suggestion  that  any  individual 
or  ors-anization  that  looked  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  "special  help" — 
meaning  financial  assistance — after  the 
Government  had  made  "special  pro- 
vision," no  longer  would  be  "a  fully  inde- 
pendent, sturdy,  and  useful  member  of 
society."  These  remarks,  which  were 
aimed  squarely  at  the  REA  cooperatives, 
.should  be  resented  not  only  by  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans 
in  our  rural  areas  by  whom  the  benefits 
of  the  REA  program  are  now  being  en- 
joyed, but  also  by  the  other  Americans 
who  feel  that  higher  standards  of  living 
in  our  rural  areas  make  America  a 
greater  and  stronger  nation. 

The  clear  inference  of  the  President's 
speech  was  unmistakable:  If  you  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Interest 
rates  fixed  by  Congress  for  the  REA  pro- 
gram, you  are  getting  an  unjustifiable 
handout  from  the  Government. 

The  delegates  to  the  meeting  were 
stunned  by  the  President's  speech  and 
his  inference  that  they  should  be 
ashamed  to  continue  to  borrow  from  the 
Government  at  the  interest  rate  now  in 
effect.  The  President's  speech  stood  out 
in  sharp  contrast  with  comments  made 
by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  John- 
son, by  Speaker  Sam  Raydurn.  and  by 
many  other  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. I  wish  to  commend  these  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  for  their  support 
of  the  REA  program. 

As  one  who  has  constantly  fought  for 
the  REA  program  and  all  other  pro- 
grams which  I  have  felt  would  enhance 
the  general  welfare.  I  feel  that  it  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  review  the  accusa- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  see  how  they  square  with  the 
facts  and  with  the  Intent  of  Congress  at 
the  time  the  REA  legislation  was  enacted 
and  at  the  present  time. 

THX    ERA     YKarCROAT     AKS     TOOAT 

What  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
1936?  Broadly,  it  was  to  bring  light  and 
power  to  people  in  rural  areu  who  wer« 
unable  to  get  that  service  from  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  which  often  were 
already  In  those  areas  iervint  urban 
ooniumeri  and  the  few  farma  that  oould 
be  served  profitably. 
Has  the  REA  fuUilled  this  goalf 
When  the  program  bHMB.  Imi  than  11 
ptroent  of  rural  homM  hid  Mniral  itt- 
tlon  eleoUlQ  Uiht  and  powtr.  Today, 
more  U)an  95  percent  of  auoh  homea 
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have  this  service.  I  must  say  at  this 
point  that  this  achievement  has  been 
made  against  the  heaviest  Icinds  of  odds. 
Tlie  cooperatives  had  to  obtain  whole- 
sale power  from  whatever  sources  they 
could  find  and  often  had  to  pay  high 
rates  for  it.  A  few  of  them  had  to  estab- 
lish their  own  generation  and  transmis- 
sion systems.  Distances  between  con- 
siomers  were  usually  great  and  over 
rough  and  wild  terrain.  Even  today 
there  is  an  average  of  only  about  three 
consumers  per  mile  of  line,  a  sparsity 
that  docs  not  lend  itself  to  profitable 
t'peration.  In  recent  years  the  carping 
criticism  of  the  administration  has  been 
an  additional  obstacle,  making  the  fu- 
ture of  tlie  program  uncertain. 

What  was  the  interest  of  Congress  in 
1936?  Was  it  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  provide  electric  service  in  rural  areas 
for  profit?  No.  Tlie  goal  was  and  al- 
ways has  been  to  provide  this  service  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  coopera- 
tive form  of  nonprofit  organization  was 
recognized  as  the  best  way  to  carry  out 
this  program,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  nonprofit  public  power  districts, 
the  cooperatives  have  carried  the  burden 
of  the  program. 

■EA  not  a  burden  ON  TAXPAYERS 

..  Was  it  the  intent  of  Congress  to  give 
"  financial  grants  or  subsidies  to  the  co- 
operatives? Have  they  been  given  such 
grants?  The  answer  to  both  questions 
is.  No.  The  cooperatives  were  formed 
by  groups  of  rural  people  who  needed 
service,  but  who  had  little  money  to  pay 
for  it  themselves.  As  a  rule  each  mem- 
ber paid  a  $5  or  $10  membership. 
The  money  required  to  set  up  the  distri- 
bution system,  or  in  a  few  cases  a  gener- 
ation and  transmission  system,  was 
borrowed  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  with  interest  at  2  per- 
cent. During  the  period  193£  to  1944,  a 
fluctuating  rate  of  interest  was  author- 
ized, but  in  1944  the  rate  was  established 
at  2  percent  where  it  has  remained  since 
that  time.  The  loan  period  was  extended 
from  25  to  35  years  at  that  time.  From 
the  beginning,  the  repajrment  record  of 
the  cooperatives  has  been  remarkably 
good. 

As  of  July  1,  1958,  electric  borrowers 
had  paid  to  the  Government  a  total  of 
more  than  $1  billion  on  their  loans.  This 
includes  $546  million  repaid  on  principal, 
$328  million  paid  in  interest,  and  $128.7 
million  psdd  ahead  of  schedule.  Only 
four  borrowers  were  overdue  in  pay- 
ments amounting  to  a  total  of  only 
$106,619.  The  REHA  also  estimates  that 
over  $1  billion  worth  of  electrical  appli- 
ances and  chore  equipment  will  be 
bought  this  year  by  consumer  members 
of  rural  electrics.  This  means  mpre  Jobs, 
good  Jobe.  in  the  cities. 

The  program  thus  hu  not  cost  the 
Oovemment  1  red  cent.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Oovernment  is  collecting  more 
than  it  has  been  paying  out  and  will 
continut  to  do  10  in  tht  futurt.  Whert 
is  the  subsidy  in  that?  From  where  will 
come  the  wards  of  toelety  under  a  pay- 
as-you-build  program  luoh  aa  thiat 

Mr.  FTMldtnt.  It  U  up  to  ui  to  dtoldt 
whtthf r  T\xt%\  AmartOA  ihaU  eontlnut  to 
I'eceive  eleetrie  power  at  reaaonable  ratea 
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through  the  facilities  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram as  it  is  now  envisaged,  or  whether 
we  shall  go  backward  more  than  20 
years  to  another  era  in  which  America's 
farms  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  what- 
ever electricity  they  may  receive. 

We  know  that  the  private  utilities  pre- 
fer to  do  business  in  areas  where  cus- 
tomers are  plentiful  and  transmission 
lines  are  not  extended  beyond  heavily 
populated  communities.  The  electric 
utilities  proved  time  and  again  that  they 
were  reluctant  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
rural  areas  because  the  plentiful  profit 
dollars  were  not  there. 

REA    PEOCRAM    NEEDED    IN    THE    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

Once  again,  we  are  faced  with  the 
basic  question  of  whether  it  is  worth  it 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  have  a  strong 
REA  program  which  will  bring  abundant 
electric  power  to  our  farms.  In  the  past, 
we  have  considered  this  to  be  a  worthy 
objective  for  Federal  support  of  the  REA 
pr.-gram.  I  think  we  were  absolutely 
right  in  doing  as  a  Government  what  the 
private  electric  utilities  refused  to  do, 
namely,  help  Americans  help  themselves 
to  bring  low-cost  power  to  even  the  most 
remote  areas.  If  we  scuttle  the  REA 
program  by  making  it  impossible  or 
highly  expensive  to  constinict  and  main- 
tain electric  transmission  facilities  in  our 
remote  areas,  we  will  have  paid  a  great 
price,  not  only  by  way  of  high  electric 
p>ower  rates  but  also  by  way  of  reduced 
standards  of  living  in  our  rural  areas. 

Federal  funds  for  REA  should  not  be 
carried  as  an  expense  in  the  budget  in 
any  case.  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress I  introduced  a  bill  which,  for 
budgetary  purposes,  distinguished  be- 
tween Federal  funds  invested  or  loaned 
for  wealth  producing  resource  develop- 
ment, on  one  hand,  and  funds  dissi- 
pated in  meeting  current  Government 
expenses  on  the  other.  We  still  need 
legislation,  which  I  shall  introduce 
shortly,  to  clear  up  this  misleading 
picture,  about  which  I  spoke  rather 
briefly  yesterday  afternoon  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Did  Congress  prescribe  limitations  on 
the  loans  that  could  be  made  to  a  co- 
operative? Wisely,  the  Congress  re- 
served the  loanmaking  authority  for 
the  Administrator  of  the  REA. 

Under  Government  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  the  Secretary  of  Agricxilture 
took  from  the  Administrator  the  ap- 
proval of  loans  of  $500,000  and  more, 
and  all  new  loans  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  subordinates  in  the 
Secretary's  office.  The  Humphrey- 
Price  bill  to  restore  this  authority  to  the 
Administrator  is  expected  to  come  up 
for  congressional  debate  in  the  near 
future.  Z  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
enacted  into  law. 

aiA  sTfTiMS  wan  ai  nmovKB  not  scTTrrtn 

Except  for  this  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrioulture's  office,  loans  for  new 
oonatruotion  and  for  later  expanaion  are 
Judvtd  on  thtlr  own  mertti.  Xt  U  indetd 
fortunate  that  reatrietiona  were  not 
plaeed  on  the  amount  that  oould  be 
borrowed  by  a  livan  ayatem.  Baoauaa 
or  tht  Mturt  of  powtr  trMunOnlon,  tht 
nttd  for  httvltr  ttUt,  trtnaformtrt, 
and  the  like,  inortaaea  with  tht  addition 


of  new  customers  and  with  new  higher 
levels  of  cvurent  utilization.  This  has 
necessitated  new  loans  to  "heavy  up"  the 
facihties  of  most  systems.  Had  these 
loans  not  been  available  the  service  to 
consumers  on  REA  lines  would  be  in- 
ferior and  antiquated.  With  power  use 
doubling  about  every  5  years,  these  sup- 
plemental loans  have  been  necessary  and 
the  demand  for  more  power  will  con- 
tinue. The  need  for  loan  funds  will., 
therefore,  continue  in  the  future.  Does 
the  Congress  want  or  expect  these  non- 
proiit  cooperatives  to  go  into  the  open 
money  market  to  meet  the  expansion 
that  must  continue? 

Was,  and  is,  the  intent  of  Congress 
only  to  have  a  bare  light  bu'.b  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  of  every  rural  home  in 
the  country? 

I  am  sure  that  Speaker  Rayburn  and 
the  late  Senator  Norris  did  not  intend 
that  REA  subscribers  should  get  along 
with  less  light  and  power  than  their  city 
cousins.  If  more  power  must  be  put  on 
the  lines  to  operate  the  silo  fillers,  the 
milking  machines  and  the  water  pumps 
on  the  farm,  and  the  television  sets,  deep 
freezers  and  washing  machines  in  the 
rural  homes,  then  the  means  must  be 
provided  to  get  that  power  on  the  lines. 
This  is  why  loan  funds  will  be  needed  by 
REIA  this  year  and  in  the  coining  years. 
This  is  also  why  low  rates  of  interest  are 
still  essential  to  the  continued  success 
of  the  program.  They  are  essential  to  a 
dynamic,  rather  than  a  static,  plan  for 
our  rural  homes. 

Low  rates  of  interest  were  provided  by 
Congress  to  give  the  program  a  chance 
to  get  started.  They  are  needed  today  to 
finish  that  job  and  to  make  it  p>ossible  for 
the  established  co-ops  to  continue  to 
provide  service  equal  to  that  given  by 
power  companies  who  serve  in  compact 
areas  which  are  more  profitable  to  serve. 
Low  rates  of  interest  are  required  now 
because,  as  power  requirements  increase 
the  costs  of  'heavying  up"  the  system  go 
up  sharply,  but  income  does  not  rise 
proportionally.  As  power  use  goes  up 
the  user  gets  the  advantage  of  lower 
rates.  The  result  is  smaller  margins  for 
the  co-ops,  because  their  primary  objec- 
tive is  to  serve  their  members  in  the 
best  manner  possible. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  repayment  of 
principal  and  Interest  has  been  excel- 
lent. In  this  connection  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  according  to  David 
Hamil,  the  present  Administrator  of  the 
REA,  in  his  statement  to  congressional 
appropriations  committees,  the  number 
of  cooperatives  that  are  not  making 
enough  to  meet  debt  service  is  gradually 
rising.  In  1956  there  were  138  systems 
unable  to  meet  debt  service;  in  1957 
there  were  141:  and.  I  am  advised  that 
his  flgures  show  that  as  of  June  SO,  1958, 
168  ayatems— Juat  under  20  percent  of 
the  active  borrower*— failed  to  meet 
debt  service.  It  Is  true  that  moat  of 
theaa  ayatema  made  their  paymtnta  to 
tht  Oovtmmtnt,  but  thty  did  to  by 
uaini  funda  whleh.  by  aound  aooounttni 
procedurea.  ahould  have  betn  put  Into 
varioua  reaervt  funda-^eprtoiatton  rt« 
ttrvti  Mid  rtttrvti  for  trntrftnolti. 

Kow  would  A  rUt  in  tnttrttt  rfttM  if* 
feet  theat  ayaten^  that  art  juat  bartly 
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getting:  by  now?  To  them  it  would  be 
a  death  warrant.  To  most  systems  it 
would  mean  higher  rates  or  poorer  serv- 
ice. Certainly  thla  is  not  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

As  an  interesting  sidelight  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  Included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  9,  1959,  entitled  "Plealism  on 

REA." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Realism  on  REA 

The  convention  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Aasoelatlon  which  be- 
gin* today  In  the  National  Guard  Armory 
will  generate  much  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration's power  policies.  President  Eisen- 
hower's private  power  predilection  Is  not 
above  criticism  of  course,  but  the  reexamina- 
tion of  the  REA  program  which  the  adminis- 
tration la  seeking  surely  Is  needed.  The 
program  has  fulfilled  Its  original  goals  of 
1935  and  there  Is  a  real  question  whether  the 
Government  should  continue  its  present 
REA  role. 

At  a  relatively  small  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  REA  loan  program  not  only 
has  brought  the  benefits  of  electricity  to 
rural  America,  but  It  ha«  also  greatly  ex- 
panded the  market  for  electrical  appliances 
and  other  equipment.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  may  have  never 
been  on  a  farm  have  been  indirect  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  farsighted  program. 

But  should  the  Government  continue  to 
provide  extremely  low  cost  loans  to  REA 
co-ops  that  are  going  concerns  and  In  many 
cases  have  become  highly  successful  electric 
utilities?  Once  an  REA  co-op  is  established 
ought  it  not  to  seek  Its  capital  In  the  open 
market  as  other  utilities  do? 

When  Congress  set  up  the  REA  loan  pro- 
gram In  1935  to  bring  electricity  to  farmers 
only  11  percent  of  the  persons  who  lived  In 
rural  areas  had  electric  lights  and  power. 
Today  95  percent  of  them  enjoy  such  service. 
Now  the  REA  loans,  which  still  bear  an  in- 
terest rate  of  only  2  percent,  are  being  used 
to  expand  and  Improve  existing  co-ops. 
President  Eisenhower  has  recommended  that 
REA  financing  be  gradually  shifted  to  non- 
Government  sources. 

Perhaps  the  Government  should  not  com- 
pletely withdraw  from  REA  financing. 
There  may  be  some  situations  where  direct 
Government  loans  are  still  needed,  but  It 
would  seem  reasonable  for  the  Government 
to  limit  Its  participation  generally  to  the 
Insurance  of  loans  or  some  other  Indirect 
device  which  would  let  the  REA  co-ops  build 
on  their  own  strong  foundations  with  a 
minimum  of  Pedertil  aid.  The  not  incon- 
siderable resources  of  the  NRECA  and  the 
very  size  of  Its  convention,  which  will  be  at- 
tended by  more  than  7,000  delegates,  indi- 
cate the  strength  of   the  REA  co-ops. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Post  should  have  captioned  his 
editorial  "Some  Unrealistic  Remarks  on 
REA,"  because  this  editorial  certainly 
blows  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  breath. 
If  taken  seriously,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  be  taken  seriously,  it  would  strike  a 
blow  at  the  REA  program  and  to  thou- 
sands of  rural  families  across  the  United 
states. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  on  the 
REA  was  answered  promptly  in  an  excel- 
lent letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  dated  February  11,  1959.  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  William  Roberts,  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 


ciation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Robert's  reply  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Realism  on  REA 

We  want  to  express  appreciation  for  your 
warm  editorial  treatment  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  ("Realism  on  REA,"  Feb- 
ruary 9) .  It's  true,  as  you  said,  that  the  REA 
loan  program  has  brought  the  benefits  of 
electricity  to  rural  America  and  that  it  has 
greatly  expanded  the  market  for  electrical 
appliances  and  cither  equipment. 

But.  j'Dur  edlt(5rlal  says,  "Once  an  REA 
co-op  is  establlslied,  ought  it  not  to  seek  its 
capital  in  the  open  market?"  We  say  no. 
And  here's  why: 

On  February  8  REA  Administrator  Hamil 
was  asked,  "Has  REA  made  a  reivl  study  of 
the  damage  that  would  be  done  to  the  rural 
electric  systems  if  the  administration's  In- 
terest hike  proposals  should  be  adopted, 
forcing  them  Into  the  open  market  for 
capital?" 

The  Administrator  admitted  no  real  .study 
has  been  made.  He  thinks  his  delegation 
from  Congress  prohibits  this.  Humll  added 
that,  for  his  own  Information,  he  asked  his 
staff  to  study  25  percent  loans.  These,  ac- 
cording to  the  Administrator,  were  among  the 
strongest  systems  financially.  At  least  no 
new  feasibility  study  was  necessary  on  any 
of  these  applications.  These  systems  had 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  meet  all  obli- 
gations, at  the  present  Interest  rate. 

Of  the  25.  he  concluded  that  17  could  still 
meet  their  obligations  to  their  members  and 
the  Government,  if  the  Interest  rate  was 
ral-sed  to  4  percent.  Unanswered,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  not  asked,  was  the  implied  ques- 
tion. "What  will  happen  to  the  people  served 
by  the  other  eight  systems?"  In  our  opinion, 
the  systems  would  be  In  deep  water  finan- 
cially. 

Their  only  possible  out  would  be  to  raise 
rates,  which  historically  cuts  down  usage, 
retards  growth,  and  starts  a  vlcioiis  circle 
which  could  lead  to  bankruptcy. 

Now  our  question  Is,  "Don't  you  think  the 
various  Administration  proposals,  which 
would  greatly  Increase  the  cost  of  capital 
funds  to  the  co-op,  deserve  the  full  study?" 

We  ask  this  because  our  research  shows 
that  the  rural  electrics  could  probably  not 
expect  to  get  a  rate  as  low  aa  4  percent  from 
private  soiu-ces.  We  think  this  effort  to  In- 
crease Interest  rates  Is  Just  another  attempt 
to  destroy  a  program  that  has  been  so  bene- 
ficial  to   America. 

William  S.  RoarBTS. 
Director,     Publications     and     Afember 
Education      Department.      National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A.ssocia' 
tioii. 

Washington. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
pressive disclosure  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  activities  of  the  private  elec- 
tric utilities  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives in  my  home  State  of  Oregon  ap- 
pears in  a  fine  editorial  of  the  February 
1959  issue  of  the  Northwest  Ruralite,  en- 
titled "Utilities  Want  Dough."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Northwest 
Ruralite  editorial  be  included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UriLmxa  Want  Dougr 

Power  company  ratoc  are  going  up  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  Paoiflo  Power  &  Light 
and  Portland  General  Electric  are  filing  re- 
quests for  increases  with  the  State  regula- 


tory agencies  amounting  In  some  cases  to  as 
much  as  a  15-percent  increase. 

These  proposed  Increases  are  Interesting, 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Investor-owned 
companies  serve  rich  markets.  Their  operat- 
ing expenses  are.  on  the  whole,  much  less  in 
proportion  to  their  revenues,  than  are  those 
of  the  smaller,  largely  rural,  cooperatives  and 
PUD'S. 

Since  the  companies  made  their  announce- 
ments, none  of  the  small  consumer-owned 
agencies  hiis  announced  rate  increases. 

A  nvmiber  have,  in  fact,  stated  that,  al- 
though their  ex|>en3e«  are  going  up.  they 
have  no  plans  for  such  Increases. 

In  a  great  many  cases  consumer-utility 
rates  have  already  been  substantially  lower 
tlian  power  company  rate.s.  and  the  company 
Increa-scs  will  widen  the  gap. 

However,  inflation  is  hitting  the  little  util- 
ities, ton.  and  it  is  wholly  likely  that  a  num- 
ber of  them  may  find  it  necessary,  during  the 
coming  months,  to  boost  rates  somewhat — 
although  it  appears  unlikely  that,  by  so 
doing,  they'll  narrow  the  price  gap. 

Another  interesting  fact  about  the  pend- 
ing company  increases  is  the  pattern  they 
show.  They  appear  not  to  be  boosting  prices 
In  areas  where  they  face  co-op  and  munici- 
pal power  competition. 

Wlllard  Johnson,  manager  of  the  Hood 
River  Electric  Cooperative,  recently  sent  a 
letter  to  his  members  which  describes  this 
peculiar  situation.     We  quote: 

"This  rate  increase  request  is  for  a  system- 
wide  increase  of  15  percent  in  Oregon  with 
the  exception  of  Hood  River  rural  area.  The 
Dalles.  Springfield,  part  of  Umatilla  County, 
and  Tillamook.  In  each  area  excepted,  there 
Is  an  active  cooperative,  PUD.  or  municipal 
system  in  direct  competition.  It  could  be 
that  Portland.  Astoria,  Albany,  Hood  River 
City,  and  others  will  bear  the  cost  of  this 
competition.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  signers 
of  the  petition  last  June,  which  kept  HREC 
lines  out  of  Hood  River  City,  should  reevalu- 
ate the  wisdom  of  that  signing.  Their  loy- 
alty is  now  to  be  rewarded  by  a  rate  Increase 
of  15  percent  while  their  country  neighbors 
win  have  no  increase  at  all.  HREC  rates  are 
now  approximately  17  percent  below  Hood 
River  City  rates.  Add  15  percent  to  this  and 
you  get  32  percent — nearly  one-third  more 
that  the  city  customer  will  pay  than  does 
his  country  neighbor. 

"Outgoing  PUC  Commissioner  Howard 
Morgan  saw  these  and  other  discrepancies  In 
the  rate  filing  and  ordered  it  suspended  for 
not  to  exceed  6  months  until  the  entire  mat- 
ter could  be  thoroughly  studied.  His-  suc- 
cessor will  take  final  action  on  the  matter, 
and  no  one  knows  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

"Meanwhile,  we  take  pride  in  pointing  out 
to  the  people  of  Hood  River  Valley  the  direct 
and  indirect  benefits  to  them  from  the  ex- 
isting local  cooperative.  It  Is  truly  the  yard- 
stick in  electric  rates." 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  closing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  ask  these  questions: 

Who  are  the  members  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives?  Who  were  the 
representatives  attending  the  17th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Rural  EUec- 
tric  Cooperative  Association?  Were  they 
wild-eyed  radicals  bent  on  socializing 
the  country  or  throwing  the  Federal 
financial  program  out  of  gear? 

Such  a  characterization  is  completely 
absurd.  We  all  saw  these  people.  They 
are  the  backbone  of  America.  This  group 
is  made  up  of  local  leaders  from  hun- 
dreds of  counties  in  46  States.  In  their 
communities  they  are  members  of  the 
great  farm  organizations,  the  churches, 
the  community  clubs,  school  boards,  and 
the  like.  They  are  men  and  women  of 
good  faith  who  want  nothing  better  than 
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to  see  our  people  go  forward  In  peace 
and  prosperity. 

I  admit  that  the  administration  has 
shown  little  regard  for  this  kmd  of  peo- 
ple. These  people  do  not  clip  coupons. 
By  and  large,  they  do  not  have  time  to 
become  expert  golfers  or  to  enjoy  the 
delights  of  quail  hunting.  They  do  not 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  high  interest 
rates  and  hidden  subsidies  this  adminis- 
tration is  so  fond  of.  But  they  are  im- 
portant people  who  do  important  jobs 
for  their  communities  and  for  the 
Nation. 

I  for  one  am  not  ready  to  feed  these 
people  to  the  moneylending  Uons.  and 
I  do  not  believe  my  colleagues  are  ready 
to  do  that,  either.  I  think  the  REA 
program,  with  its  enormous  social  and 
economic  benefits  to  the  Nation,  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future  just  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  At  least,  a  good  many  of  us  in  the 
Senate  and  House  will  fight  to  the  best 
cf  our  abilities  to  preserve  and  improve 
the  present  REA  program  in  the  best 
public  interest. 

What  I  said  today  is  a  prelude  to 
what  I  believe  will  be  a  very  important 
debate  in  this  session  of  Congress,  if 
the  administration  attempts  to  carry 
out  the  implied  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  speech  at  the  REA  conven- 
tion, namely,  to  increase  the  interest 
rate  and  turn  the  REA  program  over 
to  the  moneychangers  in  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  temple. 

ExHorr  1 
Reuakkb   rr   thk   PusmcNT   at   thx    17th 
Annxtai.  MEzmKo  of  thi  National  Rttkal 
EuEcraic    Coopekattvk    Association,    Heu> 
at  thk   National  Guaxo  Akmort,   Wash- 
inoton,  D.C,  FEBRUAaT  11,  1959 
I  am  delighted   to  meet  with  the  repre- 
sentatives  of   the  rural  electrification   sys- 
tems.   I  salute  you  and  those  you  represent 
for  a  job  well  done. 

I  understand  there  has  been  a  little  ad- 
vance billing  here  of  my  alleged  views  on 
matters  of  Interest  to  you.  Well.  I  am  here 
to  set  forth  my  views  accurately  and  frankly. 
In  what  I  believe  to  be  your  own  Interest  as 
in  the  Interest  of  our  country. 

We  all  know  that  when  the  REA  was  born, 
less  than  11  percent  of  our  farms  had  cen- 
tral station  electric  service.  Today,  more 
than  96  percent  of  our  farms  have  central 
electric  service.  Your  record  of  meeting  loan 
repayments  on  time  or  ahead  of  schedule  is 
oustandlng.  Your  achievements  have  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  both  rural  resi- 
dences and  rural  Industries. 

Much  of  this  growth  has  taken  place 
these  past  0  years.  Since  January  1,  1953, 
you  have  added  some  800,000  new  consumers: 
your  net  worth  has  more  than  doubled, 
every  loan  need  has  l}een  met. 

All  of  us  know  that  In  this  particular  ad- 
miniatration,  the  REA  has  experienced  the 
greatest  financial  growth  in  all  history. 

As  we  look  ahead  certainly  we  are  anxioiis 
that  the  future  growth  of  REA  be  based 
upon  sound  principles — principles  that  are 
sound  for  REA  and  for  the  entire  Nation. 

America  at  this  very  moment  Is  engaged 
In  a  great  debate  on  the  role  of  Oovemment 
in  the  lives  of  her  citizens.  A  part  of  tills 
debate  revolves  around  the  question:  Shall 
Oovemment  Uve  within  its  means;  shaU  our 
citizens.  In  a  prosperous  time,  meet  the  coat 
Of  the  senrloe  tbey  desire  of  their  Govern- 
ment? 

Or  to  It  to  be  our  establUhed  policy  to 
follow  the  ruinous  route  of  free  republics 
of  the  ages  past — the  route  of  deficit  financ- 
ing, of  Infiatlon.  of  taxes  ever  rising,  until 


all  Initiative  and  self-reliant  enterprise  are 
destroyed?  This  route,  I  remind  you,  is  one 
that  would  surely  torpedo  all  the  great 
achievements  of  your  organizations  in  the 
past  quarter  century. 

My  view  on  this  Issue  Is  clear,  and,  I  hope, 
well  known. 

I  believe  profoundly  that  we  must,  in  these 
times,  not  fall  to  live  within  our  means.  I 
believe  this  Is  the  view  of  most  Americans. 

I  believe  all  of  us  want  a  healthy,  free 
economy — one  that  will  produce  growth  In 
terms  of  real  goods,  real  services,  real  wages. 
Surely  none  of  us  favors  actions  that  tend 
to  debase  our  currency. 

I  believe  further  that  most  of  you  and 
your  organizations  are  equally  dedicated  to 
these  principles.  Moreover,  now  that  your 
systems  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity, 
I  am  sure  you  want  to  make  the  kind  of 
contribution  all  of  us  must  make  as  citi- 
zens toward  a  goal  of  fiscal  soundnsss 
throtighout  America.  To  this  end,  none  of 
us  should  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  general 
citizenry  by  Insisting  upon  a  favored  posi- 
tion. 

Now  1  come  to  one  point  on  which  I  real- 
ize full  well  there  Is  some  disagreement. 
Parenthetically  I  feel  obliged  to  say  this: 
I  believe  we  are  not  going  to  find  a  decent 
solution  to  any  of  these  differences — or  to 
any  other  serious  problems  facing  our  coun- 
try— by  resort  to  demagoguery  that  seeks 
support  for  a  special  position. 

One  difference  of  which  I  speak  Is  the 
rate  of  Interest  paid  by  persons  and  agen- 
cies who  borrow  money  from  the  Federal 
Treastiry.  Specifically  I  refer  to  prograuns — 
such  as  REA  and  college  housing — in  which 
borrowers  do  not  pay  Interest  rates  equal  to 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Government,  but  are 
capable  of  doing  so. 

I  have  recommended  that  the  Congress 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  set  these  fates 
at  a  level  that  will  recover  the  cost  of  the 
money  loaned.  This  recommendation  would 
not  raise  Interest  rates  now  In  effect  on  out- 
standing REA  loans,  for  these  loans  are  firm 
contracts  between  your  member  coopera- 
tives and  the  Federal  Government. 

Such  a  development  could  unquestion- 
ably be  in  the  public  Interest.  I  do  not  In- 
tend, nor  does  this  administration  believe, 
that  these  future  Interest  rate  changes  would 
be  harmful  In  any  way,  nor  can  they  be, 
to  your  systems. 

Ideally,  In  federally  sponsored  and  financed 
undertakings  It  should  be  possible  for  the 
Government  to  step  progressively  aside  as 
they  reach  the  stage  of  self-sufficiency  which 
enables  them  to  move  forward  under  their 
own  sound  management,  ownership  and  fi- 
nancing. 

Here  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  in  a  little 
philosophizing  about  our  Government  and 
how  it  relates,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  to 
each  one  of  us. 

I  believe  that  govenunent,  at  all  levels,  has 
certain  clear  obligations  to  you  and  me.  It 
owes  Tis  security  from  external  attack,  pro- 
tection of  our  person  and  property,  protec- 
tion In  the  exercise  of  all  the  individual 
rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

Further,  Government  may,  if  It  so  chooses, 
do  a  number  of  things  for  aU  our  people  that 
benefit  you  and  me  as  citizens.  For  example. 
It  may  support  certain  medical  services  we 
need;  establish  schools  to  assist  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children,  and  prevent  pollution 
of  the  air  and  water  we  Mse. 

Beyond  this  the  Government  may  also  un- 
dertake special  activities  In  favor  of  partic- 
xilar  groups,  of  which  you  and  I  may  be 
members.  This  is  sometimes  done  not  only 
for  humanitarian  purposes,  but  also  to  equal- 
lae  economic  opportunity  among  different 
areas,  or  groupmgs,  and  to  prevent  disaster 
In  lome  sector  of  our  eoonomy  from  hurting 
too  much  the  entire  economy  and  population 
of  the  country. 


We  have,  for  Instance,  farm  programs, 
housing  assistance,  urban  renewal,  the  REA, 
and  so  on.  The  effort  here  is  not  to  give  to 
one  group  of  citizens  special  privilege  or  un- 
deserved advantage.  Rather  it  is  to  see  that 
equality  of  opportunity  is  not  withheld  from 
the  citizen  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

These  and  many  other  things  otir  Govern- 
ment does  for  you  and  me.  In  return  we 
have  certain  obligations.  Payment  of  taxes, 
obed:ence  to  the  laws,  readiness  for  military 
service  In  emergency  are  examples.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  our  obligation,  if  we  belong  to  one 
of  the  groups  for  which  the  Government  has 
made  special  provision,  to  use  tbat  help  re- 
sponsibly and  constructively,  and  to  do  our 
level  best  to  reestablish  speedily  our  own 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  bo  share  propor- 
tionately in  the  productivity  of  our  economy. 

When  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  our 
special  requirements  satisfied,  then  certainly 
I  do  not  need,  do  not  deserve,  and  should  not 
accept  any  special  help  from  the  Government. 
If  I  do  so,  I  help  deny  equality  of  opportunity 
to  all  my  fellow  citizens.  No  longer  am  I  a 
fully  Independent,  stiu-dy,  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  society.  Rather  I  am,  to  the  extent  I 
profit  unfairly  at  the  expense  of  others, 
dependent  upon  their  bounty. 

These  beliefs  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
the  great  success  of  REA  justifies  the  ad- 
Jtistment  In  future  interest  rates  that  I  have 
suggested. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
REA  is  no  longer  an  Infant  enterprise.  You 
have  grown  wonderfully  through  your  In- 
fancy and  adolescence.  Now  in  your  prldeful 
maturity.  It  Is  my  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
local  enterprises  you  represent  become  even 
stronger  and  more  self-sufficient. 

I  like  to  think  that  ^e  program  which 
Ughted  the  farm  homes  of  America  wlU 
also  help  illuminate  th^  path  to  sound  fi- 
nance, good  government,  and  reeponslble 
citizenship. 

It  Is  my  earnest  desire  that  these  broad 
gage  goals  will  unit  us  all  as  we  plan  con- 
fidently for  your  future  fuad  the  future  of 
our  country. 

Thank  you  and  best  wishes  for  the  journey 
ahead. 

PROPOSED  SALE  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
STATE-OWNED  MILL  AND  ELE- 
VATOR 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5.  1959,  Mr.  Donald  M.  Sand- 
berg,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  member 
of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, wrote  a  letter  to  tiie  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  who  Is  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  in  coimection  with 
the  speech  I  delivered  on  January  17  of 
this  year  relative  to  the  prt^xwed  selling 
of  the  State  mill  and  elevator  owned  and 
operated  by  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
I  desire  to  reply  to  that  letter  today.  In 
connection  therewith,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  various  documents 
which  I  have  with  me  may  be  printed  at 
the  appropriate  places  in  my  ronailcs. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1959.  I  spoke  of  a  very  serious 
Issue  that  may  confront  the  people  <^ 
North  Dakota,  in  the  latest  attempt  by 
certain  individuals  in  North  Dakota  who 
would  assist  the  Mizmeapolls  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  others  in  skinning  the 
farmer  by  selling  or  closing  the  State- 
owned  and  operated  mill  and  elevator. 

I  pointed  out  the  great  benefits  that 
the  people  of  North  Dakota — and.  for 
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that  matter,  of  the  entire  Northwest — 
have  gained  through  the  State-owned 
mill  and  elevator.  I  noted  how  in  July 
1937,  while  I  was  Governor  of  North  Da- 
kota, the  State  mill  and  elevator  played 
an  important  role  in  preventing  the 
North  Dakota  wheat  farmer  from  ruin 
as  a  result  of  an  overnight  drop  of  52 
cents  per  bushel  for  wheat,  with  the  im- 
mediate raising,  by  the  North  Dakota  In- 
dustrial Commission,  of  the  price  of  37- 
pound  wheat  35  cents  a  bushel  and 
thereby  stabilizing  its  price.  Also,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  State  mill  and  eleva- 
tor, the  grain  gamblers  in  Minneapolis 
would  have  robbed  the  farmers  of  be- 
tween $12  million  and  $14  million. 

In  case  any  Senator  did  not  happen 
to  read  my  speech  of  January  17,  I  most 
respectfully  refer  him  to  It,  because  what 
I  said  at  that  time  is  absolutely  un- 
answerable. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  have  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Donald  M. 
Sandberg,  5120  Emerson  Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  addressed  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  in  which  Mr. 
Sandberg  berates  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  the  speech  that 
he  made  on  the  Senate  floor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "State  Mill  and  Elevator." 
The  contents  of  that  letter  are  as 
follows : 

February  5,  1959. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Senator:  Just  today  I  read  In  a  copy 
of  the  Congressional  Record  a  slanderous 
attack  made  by  Senator  Wh-liam  Lancer 
up>on  the  membership  of  the  Minneapolis 
Grain  Exchange  and  the  grain  trade  gener- 
ally. This  politically  Inspired  document  Is 
undoubtedly  being  sent  to  his  constituency 
In  an  effort  to  prove  his  worth  as  a  friend 
of  the  North  Dakota  agriculture.  In  this 
pamphlet,  he  has  accused  the  membership 
of  thievery  and  malice.  As  a  member  of  this 
organization,  I  refuse  to  stand  for  this  libel- 
ous attack  on  the  moral  fiber  of  my  busi- 
ness associates  and  myself. 

The  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange  Is  now. 
as  It  has  been  for  over  75  years,  a  friend  of 
the  farmer  and  consumer  alike.  It  is  an 
organization  that  provides  a  common  meet- 
ing place  for  buyer  and  seller  and  which  pub- 
licizes the  transactions  that  take  place  during 
its  marketing  sessions.  It  has  seen  bull  and 
bear  markets  and  has  dutifully  recorded  the 
events  that  make  for  these  economic  hap- 
penings. Economic  facts  must  be  faced,  and 
through  the  process  of  a  free  market  these 
facts  are  faced  each  day.  Sometimes  the  ver- 
dict Is  not  the  exact  one  desired  by  either  the 
buyer  or  seller,  but  It  Is  as  close  to  the  truth 
as  can  be  decided  with  the  Information  at 
hand.  Given  the  true  situation,  the  market 
does  what  It  has  to  do — and,  money,  effort, 
doubletalk.  scheming  and  skulduggery  can- 
not stop  It. 

It  Is  surprising  to  hear  a  man  of  Senator 
Lancer's  years  reviling  the  truth  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  well.  He  certainly 
owes  an  apology  to  those  who  have  served 
and  are  still  serving  his  beloved  North  Da- 
kota State  mill  on  the  trading  floor  at  the 
Minneapolis  grain  exchange. 

I  speak  for  myself  since  I  do  not  know 
whether  our  able  leadership  will  dignify  Sen- 
ator Langxs's  imprudent  remarks  with  an 
answer. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DOKAU)  M.  Sanvbxso. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mr.  President,  quoting  a  part  of  Mr. 
Sandberg's  letter,  he  states: 

The  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange  Is  now, 
as  It  has  been  for  over  75  years,  a  friend  of 
the  farmer  and  consumer  alike. 

Mr.  President,  being  active  in  public 
life  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  for 
many,  many  years,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  battles  for  survival  that  the 
farmer  has  had  over  the  years  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis 
and  the  large  grain  elevators  operating 
out  of  the  Twin  Cities.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  go  into  a  full  discussion 
of  these  problems  at  this  time,  but  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  just  a  few  chapters  of  these 
many  struggles,  and  let  Senators  judge 
for  themselves. 

I  go  back  to  1914,  because  that  was 
when  the  State  mill  and  elevator  was 
organized,  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmers  themselves.  The  legislature, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  elected, 
passed  an  act  creating  the  State  mill 
and  elevator.  It  was  referred  to  the 
people  of  North  Dakota,  who  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  it.  The  mill  was  opened 
for  business  in  1922.  They  did  it  be- 
cause of  the  very  action  of  the  Minnea- 
polis Chamber  of  Commerce  which  I 
shall  now  describe. 

As  I  have  said,  in  1914.  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis,  a  nonstock 
or  membership  group,  organized  and 
existing  for  the  profit  of  its  members, 
conducted  a  grain  market,  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  its  members,  wherein  ap- 
proximately 200  million  bushels  of  grain 
were  dealt  in  annually  by  them.  The 
chamber  dealt  in  valuable  business  and 
commercial  information,  consisting 
chiefly  of  price  quotations  on  various 
kinds  of  grain  and  other  market  news. 
The  grain  market  furnished  by  the 
chamber  was  the  exclusive  use  of  its 
members  in  six  States,  and  it  held 
a  monopoly  of  such  business.  At  that 
time  there  was  the  Equity  Cooperative 
Exchange,  also  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  7.000  farmers,"  with  oflSces  in 
various  States,  and  having  a  member- 
ship of  about  7,000  grain  raisers,  ship- 
pers, and  dealers  living  in  North  Dakota 
and  the  various  States  of  the  North- 
west. That  association  was  the  receiv- 
ing and  selling  agent  for  grain  shipped 
to  it  by  its  members.  It  operated  termi- 
nal and  country  elevators  in  various 
States.  It  was  engaged  also  in  dissemi- 
nating market  information,  and  it  con- 
ducted its  business  on  the  basis  of  pay- 
ing patronage  dividends,  which  mean 
division  of  profits  among  its  patrons 
in  proportion  to  patronage. 

Because  of  the  patronage  dividend 
character  of  the  7,000  farmers'  equity, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minne- 
apolis barred  them,  resWting  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  St.  Raul  Graoi  Ex- 
change at  St.  Paul.  Minn.Ain  1914.  This 
brought  the  7,000  fam^rs  and  the 
St.  Paul  Erxchange  m  dnrect  business 
competition  with  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis. 
The  Minneapolis  ChamberUhen  began 
a  conspiracy  and  campaign  Vo  destroy 
the  St.  Paul  Exchange  and  th\  business 
of  the  7,000  farmers  for  the  pulrose  of 


perpetuating  the  monopoly  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  its  members. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  definitely  not 
just  a  matter  of  one  comj>etitor's  trying 
to  outdo  the  other;  but  this  situation  was 
so  serious  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission proceeded  against  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis.  The  Com- 
mission's findings,  conclusions,  and  or- 
der requiring  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Minnesota  to  cease  unfair  practices 
apainst  the  equity  cooperative  exchange 
were  sustained  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eirrhth  Circuit. 

Let  us  examine  the  charges  made  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record  the  charges  filed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Minneap>olis.  They  are 
to  be  found  on  page  6  of  exhibit  No.  256. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charges 
were  ordci-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

That  this  conspiracy  has  been  and  Is  being 
carried  out  by  a  campaign  of  defamation, 
false  litigation,  oppression  and  boycott.  The 
defamation  consisting  ( 1 )  of  publication.  In 
the  above  trade  paper  and  other  publica- 
tions, and  circulation  among  patrons  and 
prospective  patrons,  of  the  equity  and  of  the 
exchange,  of  false  stntements  concerning  the 
financial  responsibility  and  btisiness  meth- 
ods of  the  equity  and  of  the  exchange:  and 
(2)  similar  false  statements  by  the  traveling 
solicitors,  agents  and  employees  of  many  of 
the  refpondent  members  of  the  chamber. 
The  false  litigation  consisting  of  instigating 
and  carrying  on,  in  1914  and  1915.  three  des- 
ignated actions  against  the  equity  and  other 
members  of  the  exchange,  these  actions  be- 
ing one  brought  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  Minnesota  by  J.  Emerson  Greenfleld 
and  Samuel  Crumpton  (partners  as  Green- 
fleld &  Crumpton ) ;  another  In  a  State 
court  of  North  Dakota,  by  Fred  Schmidt,  J. 
Emerson  Greenfield  and  Samuel  Crumpton; 
and  another,  in  the  same  State  court,  by  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  ex  rel  Henry  J.  Unde, 
attorney  general.  The  oppression  consisting 
In  refusing  the  exchange  and  lU  members 
the  dally  market  quotations  of  the  chamber, 
which  it  disseminates  to  nonmembers  of  the 
chamber,  and  in  inducing  other  terminal 
markets  to  refuse  their  like  quotations.  The 
boycott  consisting  in  members  of  the  cham- 
ber refusing,  under  compulsion  of  certain 
rules  adopted  by  the  chamber  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  buy  grain  from  the  equity. 

That  said  conspiracy  is  further  being  exe- 
cuted under  compulsion  and  by  means  of 
certain  rules,  regulations  and  customers  of 
the  chamber  and  Us  members,  which  dis- 
criminate against  nonmembers;  depress 
prices  paid  for  grain  bought  from  producers; 
impose  arbitrary  and  unearned  charges  on 
"on  track"  grain  at  country  points;  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  grain  shipped  from  certain 
other  terminal  markets;  establish  unreason- 
ably high  commission  rates;  and  prevent 
the  members  of  the  chamber  from  transact- 
ing business  on  a  true  competitive  basis  or 
a  "patronage  dividend"  basis. 

That  such  conspiracy  is  being  further  exe- 
cuted through  contracts  binding  country 
shippers  to  ship  all  of  their  grain  to  members 
of  the  chamber  who  finance  such  shippers. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  after 
full  and  extensive  hearings  on  these 
charges,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
made  certain  findings  of  fact,  conclu- 
sions, and  an  order,  which  I  shall  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcord  at  the  ccuiclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission concluded  that  by  reason  of  the 
facts  set  forth,  the  respondents  and  all 
of  them  had  committed  acts  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  public  and  competitors  of 
respondent  chamber  of  commerce,  of 
Minneapolis,  which  acts  constituted  un- 
fair methods  of  competition  in  com- 
merce within  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act. 

On  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
the  court  sustained  the  major  part  of 
the  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  ordered  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Minneapolis  and  other  respond- 
ents to  forever  cease  and  desist  from 
combining  and  conspiring  to  injure  or 
destroy  the  business  or  reputation  of  the 
St.  Paul  Elxchange  or  the  7,000  farmers 
by,  first,  publishing  any  false  or  mislead- 
ing statements  concerning  the  financial 
standing  of  the  business  methods  of  the 
exchange  or  the  7.000  farmers,  or  by. 
second,  instituting  vexatious  suits  against 
the  7.000  farmers  with  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  business  or  injuring  the 
credit  or  reputation  of  the  7.000  farmers. 

The  court  further  ordered  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis  and 
other  respondents  to  forever  cease  and 
desist  from  conspiring  and  combining 
amongst  themselves  to  directly  or  indi- 
rectly persuade  or  compel  members  of  the 
chamber  and  others  to  refuse  to  buy 
from,  or  sell  to.  or  otherwise  deal  with, 
the  St.  Paul  Orain  Exchange  because  of 
the  patronage-dividend  plan  of  doing 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  findings  of  fact,  con- 
clusion, and  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlssicxi  and  the  order  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
McCarthy  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  as  Gov. 
Al  Smith  used  to  say,  "Let  us  look  at  the 
record." 

On  page  22  of  the  opinion  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circiut,  in 
the  case  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Minneapolis  and  others  against  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  court  stated: 

The  evidence  supports  the  findings  as  to 
misleading  publications  and  statement  and 
as  to  instigation  of  vexatious  litigation.  The 
conclusion  that  such  actions  constituted 
"unfair  methods  of  competition"  was  a  proper 
legal  conclusion  from  such  findings. 

Mr.  President,  what  were  those  mis- 
leading publications  and  statements 
made  against  the  7.000  farmers?  In  the 
July  24.  1914.  issue  of  the  Fargo  Forum, 
a  Commission  exhibit  in  the  above  case, 
the  misleading  statements  were  set  forth 
in  big,  bold-type  headlines,  as  follows: 
"Sensational  Charges  Made  Against 
Equity  Exchange.  Direct  Charge  Is 
Made  That  False  Statement  Was  Issued 
by  Concern.  Alleged  the  Books  Show 
Loftus  Was  To  Get  One-Half  of  Gross 
Earnings  of  Minneapolis  Office— Alleged 


Books  Do  Not  Show  All  Actual  Ex- 
penses." 

There  also  was  published  the  com- 
plaint in  full  filed  in  the  District  Court 
of  North  Dakota  so  as  to  embarrass  the 
Equity  Cooperative. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  were  these 
statements  misleading,  but  according  to 
the  testimony  of  J.  P.  Dodson,  principal 
stockholder  and  president  of  the  Fargo 
Forum,  the  chamber  of  commerce  or- 
dered reprmts  of  the  July  24,  1914,  issue, 
which  were  distributed  without  charge  to 
the  visitors  at  the  State  fairgrovmds, 
and  were  mailed  without  charge  to  the 
visitors  at  the  State  fairgrounds  and 
were  mailed  without  charge  to  farmers 
throughout  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  followed 
the  same  procedure  concerning  the  July 
26,  1914,  article  in  the  Fargo  Courier- 
News,  which  carried  these  headlines 
on  the  front  page:  "Equity  Exchange. 
Loftus,  and  Anderson  Sued  in  Hennepin 
County  Court  for  $20,000';  "Officers  of 
Veil -Known  Orain  Commission  House 
Charged  With  Violation  of  Contract, 
Mismanagement,  and  Political  Activity": 
"Local  Suit  Excites  Much  Interest 
Among  Farmer  Stockholders  in  the  Con- 
cern"; "Walter  Thomson,  Local  Expert 
Accountant.  Repudiates  Alleged  State- 
ment by  Him— Has  Not  Seen  Firm's 
Books  Since  1912." 

This  misleading  newspaper  account 
was  also  reprinted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Minneapolis  and  was  dis- 
tributed without  charge  to  farmers  and 
individuals  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  as  charged  by  the  com- 
plaint against  the  chamber,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis,  through 
the  Cooperative  Manager  and  Farmer 
magazine,  ordered  700,000  reprints  of  se- 
lected articles  from  the  Cooperative 
Manager  and  Farmer  magazine  which 
were  misleading  and  which  slandered  the 
7.000  farmers  and  the  St.  Paul  Grain 
Exchange.  The  devastating  effect  of  the 
distribution  of  these  misleading  articles 
to  farmers  throughout  the  State  of 
North  I>akota  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
the  testimony  on  page  178  of  the  official 
transcript  of  the  record  of  the  above 
proceedings  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  states  as  follows: 

That  he  {J.  H.  Adams]  tried  to  convince 
his  associate,  the  respondent,  Fleming,  and 
to  convince  the  secretary  of  the  respondent 
chamber  of  commerce  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  continue  these  attacks  on  the  equity  oo- 
operatlve  exchange  (the  7.000  farmers],  and 
that  he  had  written  out  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  the  policy  of  the  Cooperative  Manager 
and  Parmer  In  that  respect  was  to  be  changed, 
and  that  he  would  have  published  this  notice 
in  the  next  Issue  of  the  paper,  but  his  part- 
ner procured  an  Injunction  from  the  court 
enjoining  him  from  carrying  out  his  Inten- 
tion to  publish  such  said  notice,  and  that 
shortly  after  this  he  was  forced  by  his  said 
partner  to  disassociate  himself  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  paper. 

So  It  seems,  Mr.  President,  that  even 
an  ally  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
could  no  longer  stomach  the  vicious 
campaign  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Bilinneapolis  against  the  7,000  fanners. 


What  tsrpe  of  misleading  articles  did 
the  Cooperative  Manager  and  Farmer 
magazine  print  against  the  7,000  farm- 
ers? Here  are  some  of  the  bold- type 
headlines  taken  at  random  from  exhibits 
37  and  37(a)  in  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion proceedings  against  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Minneapolis: 

1.  The  Cooperative  and  Farmer  magazine, 
open  letter  No.  a  (sent  to  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota;  Attorney  General, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Minnesota: 
County  Attorney.  Cass  County,  North  Da- 
kota, and  others) : 

Recent  operations  uncovered. 

Astounding  state  of  facts  of  interest  to 
every  stockholder  In  the  Equity  Cooperative 
Exchange  (the  7,000  farmers)  and  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Equity. 

2.  Equity  Cooperative  Elxchange  (the  7.000 
farmers)  exposed  from  the  inside. 

The  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  operated 
at  a  loss  to  its  patrons. 

Sales  to  middlemen,  scalpers,  and  dum- 
mies. 

Sales  made  below  the  market  price. 

3.  Astounding  charges  of  fraud  against 
Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  (the  7.000 
farmers). 

Grain  shippers  of  the  Northwest  were  the 
victims. 

Fargo  Courier  News  on  Saturday  AprU  24. 
1915.  states:  "Grand  Jury  may  indict,  said 
Unde." 

4.  The  American  Society  of  Equity  Is  in 
hands  of  grafters. 

Some  of  the  men  higher  up  have  hood- 
winked the  farmers  who  should  begin  their 
spring  housecleanlng  early — the  St.  Paul  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  President,  the  findings  of  fact  also 
showed  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Minneapolis  instituted  vexatious  liti- 
gation against  the  farmers.  This  litiga- 
tion was  previously  referred  to  in  the 
complaint  filed  against  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Minneapolis.  One  of  the 
devastating  effects  of  this  vexatlouj  liti- 
gation was  that  it  cost  the  7,000  farmers 
not  less  than  $20,000  for  attorneys'  fees, 
witness  fees,  court  fees,  and  other  ex- 
penses directly  attributed  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  there  Is  a 
no  more  effective  weap<m  of  a  giant 
monopoly  in  crushing  out  a  new  concern 
than  to  drag  It  through  the  courts  and 
cause  it  to  expend  large  sums  of  money 
to  defend  Itself.  As  we  know,  that  has 
been  a  favorite  practice  of  giant  monop- 
olies against  small  business  In  this  coim- 
try  in  antitrust  suits  and  patent  suits. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Min- 
neapolis was  not  too  concerned  about  tJie 
cost  to  them  in  this  fight  against  the 
7,000-farmer  Equity  Cooperative  Ex- 
change, because  as  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission exhibit  126,  at  page  226,  reveals, 
a  letter  written  by  the  assistant  secretary 
of  the  chamber  to  the  secretary  of  the 
chamber  dated  September  9,  1915,  states 
as  follows: 

The  estimate  of  $57,000  for  association  ex- 
penses does  not  Include  extra  expenses  and 
It  Is  presumed  that  no  more  money  will  be 
required  to  fight  the  7.000  Farmers'  Equity 
Cooperative  Association.  But  it  should  he 
borne  in  mind  that  next  summer  (1916)  will 
be  another  political  campaign  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1917,  there  will  be  another  session  of 
the  legislature.  Outside  of  these  two  facta, 
the  association's  (Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Minneapolis)  expense  is  figured  on  sufficiently 
high  basis  on  ordinary  Items  of  expense. 
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Nor  only  was  the  chamber  spending 
$57,000  to  nght  the  7.000  Farmer  Equity, 
but  it  was  also  getting  ready  for  funds 
to  fight  it  in  the  political  campaign  in 
1916,  and  before  the  State  legislature 
in  January  1917,  as  revealed  by  the  as- 
sistant secretary's  letter. 

The  public  interest  aroused  In  North 
Dakota  because  of  the  vexatious  litiga- 
tion directed  toward  the  7.000  farmer 
equity  cooperative  exchange  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis 
resulted  in  the  legislature  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  North 
Dakota,  which  was  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  vote  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  taken  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses 
in  the  proceedings  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  but  it  would  be  too 
cumbersome  at  this  time  to  state  their 
testimony  supp>orting  the  charges  made 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Minneapolis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  excerpts  of  testimony  be  in- 
cluded at  the  completion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the 
17th  day  of  January  1959.  the  farmer 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  giant  grain 
trade  in  the  twin  cities  if  the  State  mill 
and  elevator  were  ever  sold  or  closed. 
The  folks  in  North  Dakota  who  advo- 
cated the  selling  of  the  State  mill  and 
elevator  are  not  friends  of  the  people, 
but  are  their  enemies,  who  would  lell 
out  the  people  of  North  Dakota  by  per- 
mitting the  grain  trade  of  Minneapolis 
to  stick  their  long,  slimy,  filthy  hands 
Into  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  rob 
them.  If  those  words  shock  Mr.  Band- 
berg,  it  is  too  bad.  for  Z  want  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  to  know  that  I  will  con- 
stantly fight  the  encroachment  of  giant 
monopolies  in  areas  where  they  are  in 
a  position  to  wipe  out  the  little  man. 

Exhibit  1 
Docket  No.  064 — Before  the  Federal  Trade 

COMMISBION — FEOIXAL     TRADK     COMMIMION 

V.  Chamber  or  Commerce  or  Minneapolis 

ET  AL. 

riNDINOa,  CONCLUSION.  AND  ORDER  Or 
COMMISSION 

Hearings  were  begun  on  this  complaint 
September  5,  1922.  Findings  and  conclu- 
sions and  the  cease  and  desist  order,  here 
Involved,  were  made  by  the  Commission  on 
December  28,  1923. 

Finding  of  fact 

The  respondents  named  as  directors,  offi- 
cers, and  members  of  the  chamber  were 
such  and  were  fairly  representative  of  the 
entire  membership,  as  a  class,  which  was  so 
numerous  that  all  could  not  be  made  parties 
without  manifest  inconvenience  and  op- 
pressive delay. 

The  chamber  was  a  nonstock  or  member- 
ship corporation  conducting  a  grain  ex- 
change for  the  exclusive  use  and  profit  of 
its  members,  who  were  governed  and  bound 
by  the  charter,  rules,  regulations,  usages  and 
customs  thereof.  It  was  the  largest  wheat 
market  In  the  United  States  and  its  mem- 
bers dealt,  therein.  In  a  large  amount  of 
grain,  much  of  which  was  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. It  dealt,  also.  In  Its  own  and  other 
market  quotations.    About  90  percent  of  the 


grain  received  at  Minneapolis  was  shipped 
to  and  dealt  in  by  such  members. 

The  Equity  was  a  corporation  with  a  large 
number  of  stockholders  residing  In  several 
States  and  practically  all  of  whom  were 
raisers  of  grain  which  was  shipped  to  the 
Equity  as  sales  agents  or  to  be  bought  and 
sold  on  Its  own  account.  Also,  it  owned 
about  75  country  line  elevators  and  a  large 
terminal  elevator  in  St.  Paul.  Much  of  the 
grain  so  dealt  In  by  It  was  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. Since  August  1914.  Its  principal 
business  office  has  been  In  St.  Paul  with 
other  offices  In  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Montana. 

In  August  1914.  the  exchange  was  org.an- 
Ized  by  the  Equity  and  others  as  ii  nonstock 
or  membership  gralti  exchangp.  Its  rules 
did  not  prohibit  patronage  dividends,  as  did 
the  rules  of  the  chamber. 

The  members  of  the  chamber  are  In  com- 
petition In  dealing  In  Interstate  commerce 
grain  with  the  Equity  and  Its  stockholders 
and  with   the  members  of  the  Exchange. 

The  respondents.  Adams  and  Fleming, 
were  stockholders  In  the  Publisher,  the  for- 
mer being  editor  until  October  1916.  and 
the  latter  thereafter.  The  policy  of  the 
publication  was  dominated  and  controlled 
by  the  secretary  of  the  chamber,  who  fur- 
nished the  data  and  material  for  a  great 
number  of  the  articles  hereinafter  described. 

The  Uniform  Commission  Rule  of  the 
chamber,  as  applied  to  purchases  of  grain 
In  carlots  "on  track"  at  country  points,  had 
a  tendency  to  depress  grain  prices  by  limit- 
ing the  price  to  that  of  similar  shipments 
to  the  Minneapolis  market. 

Members  were  prohibited  from  rebating 
commlsslona  or  paying  patronage  dividends 
and  membership  was  refused  to  cooperative 
asaoclRtlona,  like  the  Equity,  which  allowed 
such  dividends.  This  action  of  the  chamber 
litndered  and  suppressed  competition  from 
cooperative  terminal  marketing  of  grain  and 
protected  the  members  of  the  chamber  from 
Uie  oompetltlon  of  such  marketing, 

The  chamber  permlu  market  quotations 
of  sales  on  Its  trading  flour  to  be  transmit- 
ted therefrom  by  telegraph  companies  in 
"continuous"  (less  than  10  minutes)  or  "pe- 
riodical" (more  than  10  minutes)  servloei. 
This  transmission  la  to  other  exchanges  and 
nonmembers  which  are  approved  by  the 
chamber  with  the  right  in  the  chamber  to 
prohibit  such  services  to  anyone  at  Its  pleas- 
ure. It  exercises  complete  control  over  the 
selection  of  those  to  whom  such  services  are 
sent.  Knowledge  of  such  quotations  are 
necessary  to  anyone  dealing  In  corlot  grain. 
After  July  1014,  the  Equity  and  the  Ex- 
change applied  for  such  services  but  were 
refused  such  by  the  chamber  although  each 
of  them  was  ready,  able  and  willing  to  pay 
therefor  and  to  abide  by  and  agree  to  all 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  required  of  ap- 
plicants and  subscribers  by  the  chamber  and 
nothing  In  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
either  of  them  prevented  such  compliance. 

The  chamber  and  Its  members  conspired 
among  themselves  and  with  others  to  boy- 
cott and  refuse  to  deal  with  the  Equity,  Its 
stockholders  or  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
chaiige  and  to  Induce  others  to  so  refuse. 
For  more  than  10  years,  respondents  have 
been  engaged  In  a  conspiracy  to  embarrass 
and  destroy  the  business  of  the  Equity  and 
its  stockholders  and  of  the  Exchange  and  Its 
members,  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  monopoly  In  the  grain  trade.  Such  mon- 
opoly has  been  so  maintained  and  has  un- 
duly hindered  and  restrained  competition  in 
Interstate  commerce  between  the  members 
of  the  chamber  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Equity,  Its  stockholders  and  members  of  the 
Exchange  on  the  other. 

Acts  In  pursuance  of  the  above  conspiracy 
were  as  follows: 

(a)  A  resolution  (No.  405)  passed  by  the 
chamber  In  October  1912,  falsely  charging 
that  nonmembers,  in  many  cases,  obtained 
members   to  sell   grain   which   was  shipped 


because  of  false  statements  and  forbidding 
members  from  handling  grain  for  nonmem- 
bers who  solicited  grain  shipments  from 
farmers  or  country  shlpp>er8  by  false  state- 
ments concerning  the  dealings  in  the  cham- 
ber or  concerning  the  right  of  grain  ship- 
pers with  respect  thereto  or,  "imlesa  the 
person  so  soliciting  such  shipment  can  show 
a  written  statement  of  the  shipper  to  the 
effect  that  be  realizes  that  the  person  re- 
ceiving such  shipment  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  chamber  and  cannot  get  advantages  out 
of  the  chamber  which  he  could  not  hlmaeif 
get."  The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  reso- 
lution was  to  cause  expense,  delay,  and  loss  of 
business  to  such   compelitors. 

(b)  A  second  resolution  (No.  634),  In 
January  1916.  which  was  Interpreted  by  the 
chamber  as  forbidding  Its  members  to  act 
In  any  manner  for  the  Equity  or  Its  stock- 
holders and  was  bo  enforced. 

(c)  Between  May  1912.  and  May  1917, 
publication  of  false  and  misleading  state- 
ments concerning  the  financial  re.sponslblUty 
and  business  mcth'xls  of  the  Equity,  the 
exchange,  their  officers  and  members. 
These  publications  and  reprints  thereof  were 
circulated  among  patrons  and  prospective 
patrons  of  the  above.  Certain  of  these  pub- 
lications attacked  the  X^qulty.  the  exchange, 
editors  who  commented  favorably  on  ftbe 
Equity  and  country  elevators  shipping  to 
the  Equity;  advised  directors  of  country 
elevators  not  to  Interfere  with  the  managers 
of  such  In  choosing  p>ersoiis  and  places 
to  which  grain  should  be  shipped;  pre- 
tended to  offer  expert  advice  on  cooperative 
marketing  while  conducting  a  campaign 
against  cooperative  terminal  marketing. 

(d)  Subsidized  the  former  official  organ 
of  an  association  of  farmers  (American  So- 
ciety of  Equity),  which  had  been  affiliated 
with  the  Equity,  and  circulated  copies  there- 
of containing  articles  defamatory  to  the 
Equity  and  In  praise  of  the  chamber— such 
publication  carrying  tlie  false  legend  that 
It  was  still  such  official  organ. 

(e)  Publication  uf  false  statements  con- 
cerning "double  commissions"  charged  by 
Eiuliy,  refused  to  retract  same  and  there- 
after reiterated  them. 

(f)  Espionage  of  the  exchange  snd  Its 
transactions.  Bent  letters  to  banks,  farmers, 
customers  uf  the  Equity  and  others  designed 
to  Injure  the  credit  and  sUndlng  of  the 
Equity  with  such  persons.  False  or  mis- 
leading statements  concerning  loss  of  proflU 
and  double  commissions  as  to  grain  handled 
by  the  Equity. 

Although  these  false,  unfair,  and  mislead- 
ing publications  ceased  In  1017.  the  matter 
so  circulated  has  been  and  is  still  being  used 
by  farmers,  bankers,  shippers,  and  country 
elevator  officials  to  the  financial  Injury  of 
the  Equity. 

(g)  For  the  purix>8e  of  destroying  the 
Equity,  by  having  It  declared  Insolvent  and 
a  receiver  appointed,  they  Instigated  and 
financed  the  Schmidt  suit  and  Induced  about 
50  members  of  the  chamber  to  make  affl- 
davlts  to  a!d  In  the  Llnde  suit,  which  was 
dismissed  because  the  Equity  was  solvent. 
Instigated  and  financed  the  suit  In  the  U.S. 
court  In  bad  faith  and  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering  and  obstructing  the  business  of 
the  Equity  and  of  injuring  its  credit  and 
reputation. 

(h)  Inquiries  and  Investigations  at  banks 
and  other  financial  backers  of  the  Equity  and 
Its  stockholders  fur  the  purpose  of  creating 
6U.splclon  concerning  them  and  Injury  there- 
to. 

These  actions  caused  substantial  expense 
to  the  Equity:  injured  Its  credit  and  standing 
with  grain  shippers  and  the  public  and  the 
same  result  followed  the  allegation  of  unfair 
and  dishonest  conduct  made  and  published 
in  connection  therewltli. 

Conclusion 
•TTiat   by  reason   of   the   facts   set   forth 
above,  the  respondents  and  all  of  them,  have 
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committed  acts  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pub- 
lic and  competitors  of  respondent  chamber 
and  competitors  of  the  members  of  respond- 
ent chamber,  and  which  acts  constitute  un- 
fair methods  of  competltldn  in  commerce 
v.lthln  the  Intent  and  meaning  of  section  5 
of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  'An  act  to 
create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define 
its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
puses,'  approved  September  26,  1014." 

Order  of  Commiasion 

The  order  was  divided  into  three  divisions. 
The  first  was  directed  to  all  of  the  respond- 
ent* and  forbade  conspiracy  for  the  publica- 
tion or  circulation  of  any  false  or  misleading 
statements  concerning  the  financial  stand- 
ing, business  or  business  methods  of  the 
Equity,  its  officers  or  stockholders,  or  of  the 
exchange,  its  officers  or  members;  and  for 
institution  of  vexatious  or  unfounded  suits 
against  the  Equity  with  the  purpose  of  hin- 
dering or  obstructing  its  business  or  of  in- 
juring its  credit  or  reputation. 

The  second  division  of  the  order  was  di- 
rected at  the  chamber.  Its  directors,  officers, 
members,  and  representatives  and  forbade 
the  acts  and  things  following: 

"(1)  Combining  and  conspiring  among 
themselves  or  with  others  directly  or  In- 
directly to  Induce,  persuade  or  compel  and 
from  inducing,  persuading  or  compelling  any 
of  the  members  of  said  chamber,  their  agents 
or  employees,  to  refuse  to  buy  from,  sell  to, 
or  otherwise  deal  with  the  St.  Paul  Grain  Ex- 
change or  Its  members  or  the  Equity  Co- 
operative Exchange,  or  its  stockholders,  or 
the  customers  or  any  of  them,  becaui>e  of 
the  patronage  dividend  plan  of  doing  busi- 
ness adopted  by  the  said  Equity  Coopera- 
tive Exchange,  or  by  any  of  the  members  of 
the  ssld  St.  Psul  Grain  Exchange  as  more 
particularly  set  forth  in  paragraph  (4)  infra 
of  this  order. 

"(2)  Hindering,  obstructing  or  preventing 
any  tslsgraph  compsny  or  other  distributing 
sgent  from  furnishing  oontlnuous  or  peri- 
odical price  quotations  of  grains  to  the  St. 
Paul  Grain  Exchange,  or  Its  members,  or  to 
the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  or  Its 
stockholders. 

"(8)  Passing  or  enforcing  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulations, or  enforcing  any  usage  or  ciutom 
thst  prohibits  or  prevents  membera  of  the 
respondent  chamber  from  conducting  their 
business  of  dsallng  in  grain  sooording  to  the 
coopsrative  method  of  marketing  grain  or 
according  to  the  patronage  dividend  plan, 
like  or  similar  to  the  method  or  plan  adopted 
by  the  Equity  Cooperative  Escbsnge. 

"(4)  Denying  to  any  duly  accredited  rep- 
resentative of  any  organization  or  associa- 
tion of  farmer  grain  growers  or  shippers 
admission  to  membership  in  said  respondent 
chamber,  with  full  and  equal  privileges  en- 
joyed by  any  or  all  of  its  members  or  by  any 
or  all  concerns  represented  by  membership 
in  said  respondent  chamber  of  commerce 
because  of  the  plan  or  purpose  on  the  part 
of  such  organization  or  association  to  pay  or 
propose  to  pay  patronage  dividends  or  to 
operate  or  propose  to  operate  according  to 
the  cooperative  plan  of  marketing  grain, 
namely,  the  plan  of  returning  any  portion  ox 
all  of  its  earnings  or  surplus  to  its  patrons  or 
members  on  the  basis  of  patronage,  whether 
such  earnings  or  surplus  is  derived  from 
charging  patrons  or  members  commissions  or 
otherwise. 

"(6)  Passing  or  enforcing  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation or  enforcing  any  tisage  or  custom, 
tliat  compels  slilppers  of  grain  to  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  from  country  points  or  from 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  pay  oommlasion  or  other 
charges,  unless  and  until  like  commissions 
and  charges  are  paid  by  shippers  of  grain  to 
Minneapolis  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  or  from 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  or  other  such  favored 
markets. 

"(6)  Passing  or  enforcing  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation, or  enforcing  any  usage  or  custom, 


that  prohibits  members  of  the  respondent 
chamber,  when  buying  grain  on  track  at 
country  points  from  paying  therefor  more 
than  the  market  price  of  similar  grain  pre- 
vailing at  that  time  in  the  exchange  room  of 
the  respondent  chamber,  less  freight,  com- 
missions and  other  charges. 

"(7)  Promulgating,  interpreting  or  en- 
forcing any  rule,  custom,  regulation,  or 
usage  in  such  manner  as  to  require  any 
member  of  respondent  chamber  to  pay  to  the 
farmer,  or  country,  shipi>er  or  other  person, 
a  price  for  grain  limited  to  a  price  equivalent 
to  or  Identical  with  the  Minneapolis  market 
price,  or  otherwise  limit  the  exercise  of  free 
win  and  Individual  lndep>endent  Judgment 
of  any  such  member  as  to  the  price  which  he 
shall  pay.  or  which  he  desires  to  pay  farmers, 
country  shippers,  or  others  for  grain  on  track 
at  country  points." 

The  third  division  of  the  order  required 
resF>ondents  to  report  In  detail  In  writing  to 
the  Commission,  within  60  days  of  service  of 
the  order  upon  them,  the  way  In  which  they 
had  complied  with  the  order. 


Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit, 
JuLT  13,  1926 — Chambeb  or  Commerce  or 
Minneapolis  et  al.  v.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, No.  256 

CONCLUSION 

Upon  the  entire  order  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission presented  in  thla  review  our  deter- 
mination is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  That  we  should  siutain  those  portions 
reading  as  follows : 

"Now.  therefore.  It  is  ordered  that  the  re- 
spondents: The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Mlnnea|>oUs:  C.  A.  Magnuson.  C.  M.  Case. 
William  Dalrymple,  A.  C.  Andrews,  B.  P.  Ben- 
son, W.  T.  Prasler.  H.  P.  Oallaher,  J.  B.  Gll- 
flllan.  Jr..  H.  S.  Helm.  Asher  Howard.  John 
McLeod,  J.  H.  MacMillan.  E.  C.  Van  Dusen, 
John  G.  McHugh,  and  all  other  members, 
officers,  directors,  agents,  servants  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Minneapolis,  manager  publishing  company. 
John  H.  Adams,  and  John  T.  Fleming,  and 
each  of  them  and  their  or  its  offloers,  agents, 
solicitors,  reprsssntstlvss,  servants,  and  em- 
ployees and  all  other  persona  acting  under, 
through,  by  or  In  behalf  of  them  or  any  of 
them,  forever  osass  and  desist: 

"From  combining  and  conspiring  among 
themselvea  or  with  othera,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  interfere  with,  or  injure,  or  de- 
stroy the  business  or  the  reputation  of  the 
St.  Paul  Grain  Exchange,  or  its  officers  and 
members,  of  the  Equity  Cooperative  Ex- 
change, or  its  offlcera  and  atockholders,  (or 
other  competitors  of  the  respondent  Cham- 
ber and  its  members)  by 

"(1)  Publishing  or  causing  to  be  published 
in  any  newspaper,  periodical,  pamphlet  or 
otherwise,  or  circulating,  or  causing  to  be 
circulated  orally  or  otherwise,  among  the 
customers  or  proepectlve  customers  of  the 
memliers  of  the  St.  Paul  Grain  Exchange,  or 
the  public  generally,  any  false  or  misleading 
statements  concerning  the  financial  stand- 
ing, the  business  or  the  business  methods 
of  the  said  Exchange,  its  officers  or  memt>ers, 
or  concerning  the  said  Equity  Cooperative 
Exchange,  its  officers  or  stockholders. 

"(2)  Instituting  vexatious  or  unfounded 
suits  either  at  law  or  in  equity  against  said 
Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  with  the  pur- 
pose or  intent,  or  with  the  effect  of  hinder- 
ing or  obstructing  the  business  of  the  said 
Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  or  injuring  its 
credit  and  reputation. 

"It  is  further  ordered  that  the  respond- 
ents: The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minne- 
apolis; C.  A.  Magnuson,  C.  M.  Case.  William 
Dalrymple.  A.  C.  Andrews.  B.  F.  Benson, 
W.  T.  Frasier.  H.  P.  GaUaher.  J.  B.  Gilfillan. 
Jr..  H.  S.  Helm.  Asher  Howard,  John  McLeod. 
J.  H.  Mn/^Krnin.n^  F.  C.  Van  Dusen.  John 
O.  McHugh,  and  all  other  memtMrs.  officers, 
directors,  agents,  servants,  and  employees  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  MiimeapoUs, 


and  each  of  them,  and  their  or  Its  officers, 
agents,  solicitors,  representatives,  servants, 
and  employees  and  all  persons  acting  under, 
through,  by  or  in  behalf  of  it  or  them,  or  any 
of  them,  forever  cease  and  desist  from: 

"(1)  Combining  and  conspiring  among 
themselves  or  with  others  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  induce,  persuade  or  compel  and 
from  inducing,  persuading  or  compelling  any 
of  the  members  of  said  Chamber,  their 
agents  or  employees,  to  refuse  to  buy  from, 
sell  to,  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  St.  Paul 
Grain  Exchange  or  its  memi>ers  or  the 
Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  or  its  stock- 
holders, or  the  customers  or  any  of  them, 
because  of  the  patronage  dividend  plan  of 
doing  business  adopted  by  the  said  Equity 
Cooperative  Exchange,  or  by  any  of  the 
meml^ers  of  the  said  St.  Paul  Grain  Exchange, 
as  more  particularly  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(4)  infra  of  this  order. 

"It  Is  further  ordered  that  the  respond- 
ents: The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minne- 
apolis; C.  A.  Magnuson,  C.  M.  Case,  William 
Dalrymple.  A.  C.  Andrews.  B.  P.  Benson,  W.  T. 
Frasier.  H.  P.  Gallaher,  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  Jr.. 
H.  S.  Helm,  Asher  Howard,  John  McLeod. 
J.  M.  MacMillan,  F.  C.  Van  Dusen,  John  O. 
McHugh,  manager  publishing  company. 
John  H.  Adams,  and  John  H.  Fleming  shall 
within  60  days  after  the  service  upon  them 
of  a  copy  of  this  order,  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  report  in  writing  setting  forth  in  de- 
tail the  manner  and  form  In  which  they  have 
compiled  with  the  order  to  cease  and  desist 
heretofore  set  forth." 

ExHisrr  3 
BxcsBPTS  From  Testimomt  or  Bcitjamtn 
Drake,  AxroaNrr 
These  actions  and  proceedings  involved  the 
exchsnge  in  large  expense  snd  compelled 
an  outlay  for  attorneya'  fees,  witness'  fees, 
court  fees  and  other  expsnsss  directly  at- 
trlbuuble  thereto  snd  including  the  time  of 
officials  and  employees  of  the  exchange  of 
not  less  than  130.000.  In  addition  to  din>ct 
outlay  neeessltatsd  by  thia  litigation,  the 
credit  of  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange 
was  ssrloualy  effected  thereby  and  the  oon- 
fldence  of  th*  public  gSnerally.  and  grain 
shippers  in  particular,  was  greatly  weakened 
by  the  charges  and  allegations  of  unfair  and 
dishonest  conduct  made  and  published  by 
the  plaintiffs  in  connection  with  the  litiga- 
tion and  proceedings  in  question. 

Excerpts  or  Tbbtimont  or  Edward  ENOBRtv. 
Attorney 
Z  went  to  Minneapolis  that  same  week  and 
saw  Adams  in  Minneapolis.  At  this  time.  Mr. 
Adams  guaranteed  to  pay  my  expenses,  I  had 
had  no  communication  from  Mr.  Schmidt 
up  to  this  time.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Adams 
upon  this  occasion,  I  also  called  upon  &Ir. 
McHugh.  I  met  him  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pit  and  we  stepped  Into  his  office.  I  was  at 
this  time  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Oliver  New- 
house,  an  old  college  friend  of  mine.  As  we 
were  stepping  out  we  met  a  man  who  Mr. 
Newhouse  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Hugh. •  •  •  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  McHugh 
because  Mr.  Newhouse  told  me  that  he  could 
give  me  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the 
operations  of  tills  Equity  Cooperative  Ex- 
change. Mr.  Newhouse  is  a  meml>er  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Mr.  Newhouse  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  that  somebody  was  go- 
ing after  these  men  (meaning  the  Equity  Co- 
operative Exchange)  and  hoped  that  scnne- 
body  would  get  them.  I  talked  the  matter 
over  with  Mr.  Newhouse  and  he  suggested 
that  McHugh  was  the  man  to  see.  He  said 
"the  l>etter  man  for  you  to  see  wotild  lie  Mo- 
Hugh;  he  could  tell  you  more  definitely— 
give  you  more  information  that  I  oould." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Z  have  made  arrangements  with  lAr. 
Schmidt  to  the  effect  that  he  needn't  worry 
about  my  fees  in  this  case.  Mr.  Adams  told 
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me he  said  1/  any  money  Is  needed  he  would 

guarantee  that  my  expenses  would  be  paid. 
I  never  had  any  talk  with  Mr.  Schmidt  about 
fees  prior  to  the  time  the  action  was  com- 
menced. •  •  •  I  got  a  letter  from  Adams 
and  saw  Adams  and  found  out  something 
about  the  situation.  Then  I  sent  to  Schmidt 
and  had  him  execute  a  power  of  attorney. 
I  don't  know  where  the  letter  is  that  I 
got  from  Adams.  I  can  produce  it  if  it  is 
a  proper  subject  professionally  to  produce.  I 
don't  know  about  that.  If  It  Is,  I  will  pro- 
duce It  but  otherwise  I  won't.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Adams  practically  requested  me  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Schmidt.  I  did  not 
discuss  with  Mr.  Adams  the  amount  of  my 
fees.  I  assiu-ed  him  that  It  would  not  be 
very  much  and  he  assured  me  that  he  would 
guarantee  all  fees  and  expenses.  You  might 
say  that  to  some  extent,  I  was  really  prose- 
cuting the  action  at  Adams'  request  and 
relying  upon  his  payment  of  the  fees. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  news  itrm  whicli 
appeared  In  the  Courier  News.  August  1 
concerning  the  Mattson  deposition.  Mr. 
Adams  has  since  told  me  tliat  \\q  telegraphed 
that  In  to  the  Courier  News. 

With  reference  to  the  reprint  of  the  peti- 
tion in  this  proceeding,  in  the  Fargo  Forum 
for  the  issue  of  July  '24,  1914.  I  will  say 
tliat  about  the  22d  or  2:3d  of  July,  a  reporter 
of  the  Forum,  named  Viiinie  Hildrctli.  came 
to  me  and  wanted  an  intervle-.v.  He  said 
that  he  understood  thit  I  wa.<5  eximlnlng 
the  books  of  the  Equity  Cooperative  Ex- 
chnnpe  and  was  going  to  start  proccediuj;.s 
against  tlieni  and  want^^d  s.jme  dope  on  thi^ 
matter.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  \vi<-ai  t  ) 
di.'^cuss  it  but  said  I  probably  woiiid  stai  t 
proceedings.  I  then  went  to  the  Ir.ke  and 
there  wrote  out  the  manuscript  for  the 
petition  and  had  it  transcribed  at  Detroit. 
Mr.  Wilde  of  the  Forum  tlien  called  me  by 
telephone.  He  asked  me  if  I  w.is  going  to 
start  proceedings  and  I  told  him  that  I 
was  and  that  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about 
It.  He  said  "We  want  to  get  it  and  you 
miglit  as  well  let  us  g?t  it  first."  I  said 
"You  know  how  to  get  it.  it  has  to  be  filed 
and  made  a  public  record"  Then  I  mailed 
It  to  my  oCice.  My  associate  Mr.  Holt  called 
me  up  the  day  after  I  m  liled  it  from  Detroit 
and  said  tliat  one  of  the  Forum  reporters 
was  at  the  office  and  wanted  thcin  to  let 
them  have  a  copy  and  save  Ihern  the  work 
and  delay  that  would  be  Involved  in  going 
to  the  clerk  s  offlce  and  m.ikmg  a  copy.  lie 
wanted  to  know  what  to  do  ai>'>ut  it  and 
I  told  them  he  might  as  well  let  thorn  have 
It;  they  wo'.ild  get  it  anyho-v  I  wis  call.'cl 
up  by  Mr.  Hold  around  11  oVIoe!:  in  tl.- 
morning.  This  was  the  day  a'tvr  I  1;  id 
mailed  the  p.'^tition  to  Far^:o.  It  was  the 
:J4th.  the  afternoon  of  the  •J4tl>..  that  Mr. 
Holt  c  I'.led  me  up 

Something  like  4.0f)0  of  the  Courier  N't'-.v-^ 
for  the  Issue  of  July  20.  1014.  wore  mailed 
out  fro:n  Mian".'i;)oli.s  by  tliC  Ch;'.inber  o' 
Connncrce  of  Minr.'^apoiis.  A  day  or  two 
aft.T  tliC  lobuc  of  the  Courier  N.?ws  for  Sun- 
day, July  26,  our  Ann  received  a  telegram 
fi-om  one  E.  S.  IiU'-'Ues  na:i\nig  hKr.3i.lf  as 
a'-.'-.lstant  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
nv  rce  and  rev-i'irstlng  w.  to  a;"crt:'ln  the 
price  of  a  certain  number  of  crpics  of  the 
Coitrier  News  of  th.^"-  d  ite  We  i!;qiired  of 
th»  Cov.rter  News  \vh  U  tliei,*  charge  wa.T  and 
I  re.^ail  It  w;is  $30  a  t'.iou.s,'rd  and  we  wired 
t'l.it  Inform  It. on  to  Mr  Huixhos  and  received 
another  telegram  a.<:klng  us  to  order  for 
th"m  and  ship  to  him  4.000  copies.  We 
convnunlcatr'd  the  order  to  the  Courier  Nev^o 
nrifl   I  prerume  that   It  was  fiUfd. 


Other  Tk.stimont 
My  full  name  is  J.  P.  Dotson  and  through- 
fAU  tlie  year  1914  I  resided  at  Farno,  N  Dik. 
My  business  was  that  (jT  publlshiug  the 
Fur^o  Forum.  At  that  time  I  was  princi- 
pal stockholder  cT  the  Fouim  ruhlishint';  Co. 
und  preiiJent  of    the   company.     Tlie   naniC 


of  the  paper  which  I  published  was  the 
Fargo  Forum  and  Dally  Republican.  For 
the  isues  of  March  3,  1914,  and  July  24.  1914. 
we  printed  approximately  10,000  copies  on 
each  of  these  dates.  The  secretary  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  solicited  me  to  re- 
print the  issue  of  July  24,  and  this  was  done 
about  3  days  later;  1.000  copies  of  this  issue 
was  sent  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Minneapolis.  We  received  $30  and  some 
cents  for  the  1,000  copies.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  we  sent  any  copies  of  the  issue  of 
March  3  to  the  chamber  of  comnierce.  I  did 
not  authorize  free  distribution  of  the  Issue 
of  Ju'.y  24  at  the  Stnte  fairgrounds;  but  some 
copies  may  have  been  given  free  by  our  S4i- 
lleltors  out  there.  I  am  un.;'i!e  to  say  at 
whit  ttme  we  received  the  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion that  is  rf  printed  in  the  is.sue  of  July  24. 

C'arcnce  B.  M.ty,  one  of  the  witnesf'e.^  In 
the  action  broujjht  in  the  dl.s'.rlet  court.  Ca:;s 
County.  N.  Dak.,  wherein  Fred  Schmidt  et  al. 
were  pilaintifis  and  J.  M,  Anderso:i  et  al.  were 
defendant;,  if  called  ns  a  v.itr.e:s  in  this 
care,  would  testify  as  follow-v  he  having  al- 
rc'dv  Eo  test'tied  In  seld  .".el'on; 

"My  name  is  Clarence  B.  M  ly  and  I  live 
e.t  ArgM.sville.  N  Dek  In  the  rears  I')]'!  and 
1914.  I  was  president  of  the  Farmers'  E'.eva- 
t.-T.  of  H.irw  )od.  N.  D;ik.  I  lived  at  Harwood 
b'.it  my  m  ill  comes  tj  Arg'.isvllle  and  I  have 
lived  tilerc  for  40  years.  In  1014.  I  w.i.=;  t.ot  a 
P'.ib-cribrr  to  the  Fargo  Forum.  However.  I 
received  tliroieh  tJie  m.;lls  a  copy  oi  tlie 
F.Tgo  Forum  for  the  i.s;:ue  of  July  24,  1014, 
tiic  same  being  Commission's  exhibit  -  . 
This  addressed  to  the  prcldent  of  the 
F..nners'  E.evator,  of  Harv.ood.  It  w.is  n.  t 
addressed  to  me  personally.  There  appeared 
upon  this  exhibit  the  lm;jrint  of  a  hand 
v.hich  j,fiii;'.ed  towaid  an  artlrle  entitled 
'Seii'^atK.nal  Charges  M.tde  .Ai;ain.«t  E  .inty 
Cooperative  Exehan^^e.  etc.'  The  srrritary 
of  our  elevator  company  also  received  one  of 
these  exhibits. 

"I  heard  McHugh.  the  secret. iry  of  the 
ch.'inber  of  commerce,  speak  at  a  meeting 
Ireld  In  this  a;;;?nibly  hall  in  F'argo  ai:)i'Ui  a 
year  ago.  Tills  was  at  a  meeting  of  elevator 
men.  I  called  the  meeting  to  order  but 
p.,nicbody  else  presided.  On  this  occasion 
P.IcHi'gh  said  that  there  wasn't  room  for  t.'iily 
o'le  market  anrl  that  belotieed  to  Minneap- 
olir.  He  .<^aid  that  th.e  Equity  would  either 
lose  out  or  beat  the  fi.riners.  He  nho  said 
that  no  cooperative  inbtitution  like  the 
EcMuty  Cooi^erativ^  rx-bnn'.;e  v.onld  be  ad- 
r:uitcd  to  membership  In  the  chanibLT  of 
coinm':rce." 

A  P.  Di!U':;an.  o:ie  of  tl-.c  witnesres  in  the 
ai  I  n  brcnij^.ht  in  th'f  district  court.  Ca.ss 
t'oi-niy.  N  D'lk..  where. n  Fred  Schmidt 
et  al  were  plaintUTs  ar..l  J.  M,  Anders'iU  et 
a!,  v.ere  defendants.  If  called  as  a  witness  In 
this  ct3-»,  would  le.Ttify  as  folh.ws,  he  havii;g 
already  so  tcstined  in  f.aid  action 

"My  nam"  is  A.  P.  Dmucii.  :iud  In  1014  I 
resided  in  Fargo,  N  D.tk.  0:i  July  21,  1914 
the  .State  fair  of  North  D.ik  Jla  wr";  in  .ses- 
ii  -n  at  F,.'"gn.  J  \v.i3  pre.'ient  upon  the  fatr- 
grtmnds  in  M.tehinery  Ha!!.  1  licre  was  a 
1  u;e  crowd  present  up n  the  falrt^ironnds 
that  d.iv.  with  manv  f.a-aiers  and  grain 
grov  ers.  The  Fargo  Forum  for  the  is:T,ue  of 
that  day.  July  24,  1914.  being  Commlfslin'.i 
e.-.hlblL — was  both  sold  and  given  aw.'v 
upc  n  the  fair.'rounds  on  that  day  Tiiey  were 
gi'.ir.g  away  those  that  I  s.iw  di'itrlbuted  in 
the  buililing  tliat  I  was  in.  M.iehinery  Hall 
The  usu  \\  charge  for  thl.'?  jjap'T  w.is  5  cenlv.. 
One  of  the  copies  w.is  given  to  me.  It  wa.s 
given  to  me  by  Mr  Hasting.'^,  a  representati\e 
of  the  Fi  rum.  Copies  were  gi\en  to  every 
man  In  M  ichinery  Hall  that  had  an  exhibit, 
and  I  also  saw  them  binding  tliein  to  .i  few 
farmers.  In  the  past  I  have  worked  for  the 
Fargo  Fiirum.  but  I  never  saw  the  papers 
given  away  at  any  other  time.  I  worked  f(jr 
the  Fargo  Forum  for  abi)ut  9  momhs.  and  I 
know  that  it  usually  comes  out  for  sale  upon 
the  streets  of  Fargo  about  4  o'clock  In  the 
af  tern  jon." 


E.  W.  Henstrui-.i.  If  called  as  a  witness  In 
this  case,   would   testify  as   follows: 

"My  n.-une  Is  E.  W.  Henstrum;  In  1913  and 
1914  I  W.IS  manager  of  the  Equity  elevator  at 
Bremen,  N.  D.ik.  I  was  njt  at  the  time  a 
subscriber  for  either  the  Fargo  Forum  or  the 
Dally  Ciujrlcr-News  of  Fargo.  However,  as 
manager  of  this  elevatir,  I  received  tlirough 
the  mall  a  copy  of  the  Issue  of  the  Fargo 
Forum  for  July  21.  1914.  I  also  received 
three  copies  of  the  Dally  Courier-News  of 
F.;rgo  f or  the  Is.'-.ue  of  Auc\ist  1,  1914.  These 
three  copie^  were  ail  mailed  from  Minne- 
apolis and  each  opy  bcjre  the  Imprint  of  a 
finger  point! U!^  to  tlie  article  upon  the  Equi- 
ty Coopeiativo  Fxclian.re.  I  also  received  a 
copy  of  the  Coon'r-News  for  the  issue  of 
July  26.  1014.  Also,  .as  mar.agcr  of  the  ele- 
vator company  I  rcrel'.ed  through  the  mall 
four  rolls  of  the  publtc:itlon  known  ns  the 
'Hi^t  iry  of  the  Kquity  doperatlve  Ex- 
chi'uge.'  'Tiiere  were  six  numbirs  in  each 
roll,  end  un-'u  each  copy  was  printed  the 
v.-:)rc!;  "D!  tribute  Amoiig  Directors.'  I  have 
!■."•  er  been  a  Rub.'^criber  for  the  Cooperative 
Min:i;;er  and  Farmer,  but  during  this  time 
I  received  at  le.'-t  five  or  blx  other  copies  of 
the  CoopTati' p  M'.nager  and  Farmer  con- 
taining articles  directed  againrt  the  Equity 
Cooperative  E.xclian^e" 

N  E  Nelr.on,  one  of  the  wltnes.ses  In  the 
ac'ioii  br  night  In  the  Distrlef  Court,  Cass 
Cnv:nty,  N.  Dak  .  wherein  Fred  Schmidt 
et  al.  were  plaintiffs  and  J  M  Anderson  et 
al.  were  defendants,  if  called  as  a  witness  in 
this  case,  wotild  testify  as  follows,  he  having 
already  so  testified  in  said  action: 

"My  name  is  N.  E  Nelson.  I  am  a  retired 
farmer  a:.d  reside  at  Fargo.  N  Dak.,  and  have 
Fo  re.itded  for  the  Y>'i^\  8  years.  On  the  after- 
noon of  July  24  1914.  I  war  present  at  the 
fa!ri.;r;nir.d.-;  near  F.ir-.;.',  N  Dak  I  s  «v  an 
ist.ue  of  the  Far  ;ij  F(  rum  of  that  day  con- 
t.Tlr.lncr  the  arti'Ie  ui>nn  th'-  Equity  Co- 
opeiMlive  Exclnuige  distributed  in  large 
numbers." 

C.  J.  Solberg.  <  r.e  of  the  witnesses  In  the 
a't!on  brou^-iu  Iti  the  d..'-tr:et  court.  Ca.'^s 
County.  N.  D.;k  wh.creln  F.-ed  S;  hmldi  et  ul. 
were  plaintiffs  and  J  M  A»iders(jn  tt  al.  were 
d(  i'nc!  lilts,  if  railed  a"^  a  wlt-.er;  in  this  care, 
woT'Id  t^.tlfy  as  follows,  he  l.avh  g  already 
so  te.-'ti.Tcd  in  Eaid  action: 

"My  n.une  i-.  C,  J.  Solberg,  and  I  ha-.e  re- 
sided for  the  p.ist  8  years  at  Wild  Itlce, 
N  D.ik.  I  r.:n  the  .'ecretr;ry  of  the  Farnum' 
EI'.\ator  at  lli.it  place.  Copies  of  the  Fargo 
Foi  um  for  the  ;:„uo  of  July  i:4.  1911.  ar.d  of 
the  Cjuricr  N.ws  for  July  ::C,  1914.  were 
ni'iled  to  our  elevator  c  nipaiiy.  The  h.i- 
pri:it  of  a  liand  or  fl:.i:er  upon  each  paper 
dirc'  ted  atfent.iin  to  the  article  \,p'.n  the 
E  •ir.Ly  Cfw.i'rrtitl'.e  Exclians^e.  The  pap-^rs 
were  mailed  from  Minii'-iipolis.  I  w.**-  n-.t  a 
.'■ub.eribcr  for  c;thcr  of  these  p.'.pors  at  Ihc 
time  We  received  the:e  p.ipcrs  by  r-.:-.;l. 
I  d-d  not  cmmt  tbe.n  Init  there  was  a  wlTnle 
bvmdle  of  th.  in  They  were  addie^;ed  I  -  the 
re-r-t.^ry  of  t'.e  Farmers'  Elevator  L  Trad.ng 
C  «.,  V/lid  Rlre  N  D^k.  Our  tlevr.t  .r  com- 
pany abo  rceel\ed  other  copies  cf  the  Co- 
o;-  riti\p  M:'.n'':;rr  and  Farmer  I  was  not 
a  sub:rrroer  for  this  ir.a.'a^ine  a-id  o-:r  ele- 
vator company  wa.->  not  a  sub£cr.b  r  fi  r  It  at 
the  time" 

Mr.  FI..^NN»-^.v.  I  ask  thr.t  the  following 
paper  be  marked  lor  iricn*  .ficatlon  "Cummls- 
slons  Exhibit  70,"  the  same  purp;rting  U>  be 
a  copy  of  tl.e  romplaliit  hlid  in  the  District 
Court,  ihird  J.idicial  Dnstnct.  entitled  "The 
Slate  oi  NL>rth  Dakota,  ex  rcl.  Henry  J.  Linde. 
Atti>rnfy  CJeura!,  pl.ilntifT.  v  Equity  Co- 
operative ExchniiRe  et  al  .  Defendants.  '  the 
s.ime  con.sistlng  of  3?  pages. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  ask  that  the  following  Issues  of  the  Co- 
njKTatlve  Manager  and  Farmer  be  marked 
for  Identification,  as  follows: 

The  ir^sue  of  April  1913  as  "Cvmmlisloa'a 
E-.hiblt  73." 
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The  Issue  of  May  1913  aa  "Commission's 
Exhibit  74." 

The  inrue  of  June  1913  as  "Commission's 
Exhibit  75." 

The  Issue  of  July  1913  as  "Commission's 
Exhibit  76." 

The  Issue  of  August  1913  as  "Commission's 
Exhibit  77." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Benjamin  Drake,  If  called  as  a  witness, 
would  testify  as  follows: 

'I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
EHevator  Association  of  South  Dakota,  held 
at  Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak.,  on  or  about  De- 
cember 15,   16,   17,  and   18,   1913. 

•'There  were  present  at  this  meeting  at 
least  200  farmers,  grain  growers  and  grain 
men.  Including  representatives  and  delegates 
from  at  least  25  farmers  and  Independent 
elevators. 

"John  G.  McHugh.  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Minneajjol.s.  f.ppeared 
at  that  meeting  and  addressed  the  audience 
for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Aming  othf^r 
statements  made,  he  repeatedly  rtated  that 
the  Equity  Cooperative  Exch.';  i^re  was  not 
an  honest  marketing  agency;  th  it  practically 
ail  the  buyers  of  grain  at  Minneapolis  were 
members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  that 
the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  was  unable 
to  sell  the  grain  fur  Us  full  market  value  or 
for  a  price  equal  to  that  which  could  be 
obtained  by  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Minneapolis;  that  the  ex- 
change was  practically  an  insolvent  Institu- 
tion, and  that  he  advised  all  grain  growers 
to  ship  their  grain  to  reputable  commission 
men  who  were  mcinbcrs  of  the  Cliamber  of 
Commerce  of  Minneapolis  and  not  risk  shlji- 
plng  gr-aln  to  the  Equity  Co':pcrative  B<- 
change.  E.  P.  Wells,  then  president  of  the 
reapon.dent  chanil>cr.  and  B.  F.  Benson,  a 
member  thereof,  both  addressed  this  meet- 
ing and  solicited  shipment  of  grain  to  cham- 
ber members 

"About  10  days  or  2  week."-,  nrevlous  to  the 
meeting  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.ik  ,  dt.scr.bed 
above,  I  was  prc.'^rnt  nt  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  a  farmers  elevator  company 
loce.ted  at  Madlron,  Minn.  Tliere  were  at 
least  25  stockholders  of  the  company  pres- 
ent, and  at  least  75  farmers  and  grain  grow- 
ers In  addition  thereto.  In  the  audience. 

"Mr.  McHugh  appeared  at  this  meeting 
and  made  all  of  the  statements  which  I  have 
set  forth  above  as  made  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.  In  addition  to  the 
statement  already  described,  he  stated  at 
this  meeting,  that  It  grieved  him  to  see  the 
farmers  taken  In  and  defrauded  by  a  'fake' 
prain  concern  such  as  the  Equity  Coopera- 
tive Exchange. 

'I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Elevator  Assoclatiim  held  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
July  2  and  3,  1&13.  Thtre  were  representa- 
tives present  at  this  meeting  from  at  least 
a  dozen  farmers  elevators,  and  an  audience 
composed  of  farmers,  grain  growers,  and 
citizens  generally,  of  not  less  than  150 
people. 

■Mr.  McHugh  appeared  at  this  meeting, 
f4nd  made.  In  substance,  all  of  the  statements 
set  forth  above  as  made  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  and  repeatedly  re- 
quested the  farmers  and  grain  growers  pres- 
ent to  consign  all  of  their  grain  to  members 
rf  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Diiluth  Board  of  Trade." 

C.    U.    Somers,    Fargo    Equity    Co-op    Ex 
change: 

"That  In  Interviewing  managers,  directors 
and  stockholders  of  elevators,  as  aforesaid, 
during  the  past  4  years  on  not  less  than  one 
hundred  occasions,  the  persons  Interviewed 
have  produced  copies  of  the  Cooperative 
Manager  and  Farmer — the  so-called  History 
of  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange,  Com- 
mission's Exhibit  — ;  the  so-called  Equity 
Cooperative  Exchange  Question  Book,  Com- 
mission's Exhibit  and  other  similar  pub- 
lished articles  reflecting  upon  said  exchange, 
and  have  cited  the  same  as  reasons  for  re- 


fusing shipments  of  grain  to  said  exchange. 
That  during  the  past  year  on  not  less  than 
ten  occasions  said  publications  were  so  ex- 
hibited and  cited  In  support  of  refusals  to 
consider  shipment  of  grain  to  said  exchange. 
That  on  many  htuidred  other  occasions  dur- 
ing said  Interviews  the  charges  and  state- 
ments contained  In  said  publications  have 
been  quoted  or  referred  to  by  the  said  per- 
sons Interviewed.  That  during  said  4  years 
at  least  25  bankers  and  bank  cashiers  have 
gone  to  their  files  and  exhibited  to  me  some 
one  of  the  publications  referred  to  above, 
and  read  or  quoted  statements  therefrom, 
and  that  many  bankers  have  referred  to  the 
Fame  at  said  Interviews  without  producing 
them.  That  dm-ing  the  past  year  at  least 
two  bankers  have  exhibited  and  quoted  some 
one  of  said  publications  to  me,  and  at  least 
four  others  have  referred  to  or  quoted  one 
thereof  without  producing  the  s.ame.  Tnat 
durin;  the  past  4  years  at  least  25  nev.-£- 
prper  editors  have  produced  one  or  more  of 
said  publications  from  their  files  or  news- 
paper morgues  when  I  called  to  interview 
them.  ' 


Exhibit  3 
SENS.\riGNAL  Ch.\rges  Made  Against  Equity 
ExcH'NCK  Allege  Stock  Is  Impaired — Di- 
rect CHVB-.-E  Is  Made  That  False  State- 
ment Was  IsiiUED  BY  Concern— Claimed 
That  Books  Have  Been  Improperly  Kept 
AND  Mandamus  Proceedings  Begun  To 
Compel  Concern  to  Show  Its  Books  in 
Pollock's  Couet — Alleged  the  Books 
Show  Loftus  Was  To  Get  One-Hau  of 
Gro-)S  Eirmincs  of  Minneapolis  Oftice — 
Alleged  Books  Do  Not  Show  All  Actual 
Expenses — Must  Puoduce  Books 

This  forenoon  Judge  Pollcx^k  signed  the 
prtltio:i  and  ordered  the  Equity  Cooperative 
exchange  to  produce  its  books  on  August  5. 

Revealing  an  astounding  condition  of  af- 
fairs and  alleging  that  the  Equity  Coopera- 
tive exchange  has  not  only  Impaired  its 
stock  to  t!ie  extent  of  a8.670,  but  tliat  the 
society  under  Its  present  management  has 
each  y?ar  suffered  a  deficit  Instead  of  mak- 
ing a  profit,  t.hat  the  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion have  been  uselessly  wasted  and  that 
books  have  been  Improperly  kept,  a  writ  of 
mandamus  was  filed  this  morning  with  the 
clerk  of  court  In  Cass  County  by  Engerud. 
Holt  &  Frame  ar.d  J.  M.  Witherow.  attorneys 
for  the  petitioners,  Fred  Schmidt  and  Green- 
field and  Crumpton.  Schmidt.  Greenfield 
and  Crvimptjn  are  each  shareholders  in  the 
Equity  exchange. 

Judge  Engerud  is  out  of  the  city  and  no 
statement  could  be  obtained  from  him  or 
from  his  offlce  regarding  the  suit  but  It  ap- 
pears from  the  petition  that  the  object  of 
the  organization  was  to  furnish  a  means  of 
marketing  grain  for  the  grain  producers  of 
the  Northwest  at  a  reduced  cost  and  from 
the  statement  filed  it  appears  that  instead 
of  this  result  the  assets  of  the  corporation 
have  been  wasted  and  as  present  conducted 
It  can  never  attain  the  object  for  which  it 
was  ob.stensibly  organized. 

As  J.  M.  Anderson,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration ha«  refused  to  allow  the  books  to 
be  examined  by  the  petitioners,  they  bring 
this  writ  to  compel  such  books  and  papers 
to  be  produced  for  examination. 


Equity  Exchange,  Loftus,  and  Anderson 
Sited  in  Hennepin  County  Court  for  $20,- 
000 — Officers  of  Well-Known  Grain 
Commission  House  Charged  With  Viola- 
tion OF  Contract,  Mismanagement,  and 
Political  Activity — Local  Scit  Excttes 
Much  Interest  Among  Farmer  Stockhold- 
ers IN  thk  Concern — Walter  Thomson, 
Local  Expert  Accountant,  Kepudiates  Al- 
LEOED  Statement  bt  Him — Has  Not  Sbzn 
Firm's  Books  Since  1912 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  25. — The  Equity 
Exchange,  which  Is  to  transfer  Its  local  offlce 
from  Minneapolis  to  St.  Paul  next  month,  Is 


defendant  In  simultaneous  suits  filed  yester- 
day In  Minneapolis  and  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  Vio- 
lation of  contract,  mismanagement,  and  f>o- 
lltlcal  activity  are  among  the  allegations  In 
the  local  suit,  the  last  two  allegations  are 
duplicated  In  the  other  suit. 

In  addition  to  the  exchange,  George  S. 
Loftus,  sales  manager,  J.  M.  Anderson,  presi- 
dent, and  Mathew  A.  Sauter  are  made  de- 
fendants by  the  commission  firm  of  Green- 
field &  Crumpton,  of  Superior,  Wis.  It  Is 
alleged  that  the  three  entered  Into  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  firm  after  it  had  become 
a  member  of  the  exchange  and  had  signed 
a  contract  by  which  it  was  given  the  head 
of  the  lakes  as  exclusive  territory. 

Sauter,  it  is  eald,  left  the  employment  of 
the  plaintiff  and  took  with  him  the  stenog- 
raphers, business  methods,  and  plan  of  op- 
eration, together  with  $1,871.43  of  the  firm's 
funds,  with  which  offices  were  established 
to  which  the  railroads  were  told  to  assign  the 
Incoming  grain.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
damage  is  asked  for  this  alleged  violation  of 
contract. 

Will  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  go 
Into  the  hands  of  a  receiver? 

Officers  Declare  It  Is  Big  Business 

The  ofiicers  of  the  society  say  there  Is 
nothing  crooked  and  that  the  organization 
Is  solvent;  that  the  application  to  court  is 
only  a  p.irt  of  a  plan  to  discredit  them,  and 
that  the  allegations  concerning  the  DOiJks 
will  be  showed  up  when  the  time  comes. 
In  a  statement  made  to  the  Courier-News 
they  charge  Judge  Engerud  with  being  "a 
venial  spy  of  the  Minneap>clis  Chamber  of 
Commerce." 

G.  A.  Thlel,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Co- 
operative Equity  Exchange,  yesterday  denied 
without  exception  the  reports  current  in  the 
city  for  the  last  several  days  that  the  Equity 
Exchange  is  either  Insolvent  or  that  its  funds 
have  been  misused  by  the  officials. 


Exhibxt  4 
Docket   694 — Min.veapolis,    Minn.,    Septem- 
ber 8,  1922 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  10  a.m., 
before  W.  W.  Sheppard.  examiner. 

Appearances:  M.  M.  Flannery  and  Charles 
Melvin  Ncff,  counsel  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Lancaster,  Simpson,  Junell  & 
Dorsey,  by  David  F.  Simpson,  counsel  for 
respondents.  (Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Minneapolis,  et  al.) 

Examiner  Sheppard.  There  was  no  hearing 
yesterday,  September  7,  1922,  on  account  of 
counsel  conferring  as  to  stipulation. 

Mr.  Plannoiy.  I  cfTer  in  evidence  page  C9 
of  the  stipulation.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
Which  reads  as  follows : 

"Respondent,  J.  H.  Adams,  if  called  as  a 
witness,  would  testify  as  follows : 

"  "With  reference  to  Conunlsslon's  ex- 
hibits 37  and  37-A  (collection  of  reprints  i; 
Commission's  exhibit  38  (question  book) 
and  Commisslcn's  exhibit  39  (question  book) 
and  the  publication  and  distribution  thereof 
that  said  exhibits  37  and  37-A  (collection 
of  reprints)  Is  a  collection  of  certain  re- 
prints from  articles  which  were  publ:s>ied 
at  various  times  In  the  regular  issues  of  ihe 
Cor:;perative  Manager  and  Farmer. 

"  'That  practically  all  of  the  copy  and  data 
used  in  publishing  said  articles  was  col- 
lected and  furnished  to  the  Cooperative 
Manager  &  Farmer  by  the  respondent  cham- 
ber of  commerce  through  its  secretary  and 
assistant  secretary. 

"  'That  while  he  does  not  recall  the  exact 
number  of  copies  of  each  reprint  of  said 
articles  which  were  printed.  It  Is  his  best 
recollection  that  the  total  number  thereof 
would  amount  to  at  least  700,000. 

"  'That  said  reprints  were  published' at  the 
request  of  and  were  delivered  to  and  paid 
for  by  the  respondent  chamber  of  commerce 
through  Its  secretary  and  assistant  secretary. 

"  "That  as  he  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  financial  end  of  the  business,  he  cannot 
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state  the  amount  of  money  which  was  paid 
to  the  Cooperative  BCanager  Ac  Parmer  for 
the  printing  of  said  articles  and  reprints,  but 
he  does  recall  very  distinctly  that  on  one 
occasion  the  amount  paid  by  the  respondent 
chamber  of  commerce  for  some  of  this  work 
was  $5,200. 

"  'With  reference  to  the  article  In  second 
section  on  pages  43  to  60  of  exhibits  37  and 
J7  A  (collection  of  reprints),  which  is  an 
article  entitled  "Equity  Cooperative  Ex- 
change Question  Book."  (the  same  being 
Commission's  exhibit  38  (question  book)  in 
Its  original  form),  that  all  of  the  copy  and 
data  were  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 
respondent  chamber  of  commerce. 

"  'With  reference  to  Commission's  exhibit 
39  (picture  book)  that  his  recollection  was 
somewhat  vague  as  to  the  total  number  of 
copies  of  this  Issue  which  were  published 
and  delivered  to  the  respondent  chamber  of 
commerce.  Its  members  and  others  engaged 
In  the  grain  business,  but  he  Is  certain  that 
there  were  at  least  20,000;  that  practically 
all  of  the  copy  and  data  used  In  publishing 
the  articles  in  this  Issue  concerning  the 
Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  were  supplied 
and  the  same  were  published  In  the  farm. 
and  manner  requested  by  the  respondent 
chamber  of  commerce:  that  he  (Adams) 
was  In  favor  of  publishing  the  said  picture 
book  without  referring  therein  to  the  Equity 
Cooperative  Exchange,  but  that  the  secretary 
of  the  respondent  chamber  of  commerce  In- 
sisted that  It  be  printed  In  Its  present  form, 
containing  derogatory  statements  about  the 
said  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange,  and  its 
method  of  transacting  business.'  " 

Mr.  Flannery.  I  ask  that  the  following 
pamphlet  be  marked  for  Identification,  Com- 
mission's Exhibit  37,  the  same  purporting  to 
be  a  collection  of  reprints  from  the  Coopera- 
tive Manager  and  Farmer. 

I  also  ask  that  the  following  pamphlet  be 
marked  for  Identification,  "Commission's  Ex- 
hibit 37-A,"  the  same  purporting  to  be  a 
collection  of  reprints  from  the  Cooperative 
Manager  and  Farmer.  These  are  not  dated, 
but  are  various  reprints.  In  other  words, 
this  matter  appeared  In  the  Cooperative 
Manager  and  Farmer  In  various  Issues  and 
has  been  complied  In  book  form. 

Examiner  Sheppard.  They  are  admitted. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Exhibits  37  and  37-A  are  sev- 
eral different  reprints  bound  together,  each 
volume  containing.  I  think,  three  separate 
reprints.  Each  of  the  reprints  contained  In 
the  volume  was  Issued  at  different  times  and 
circulated  at  different  times  The  earliest 
reprint  was  entitled  "History  of  the  Equity 
Cooperative  EScchange"  and  was  very  gen- 
erally circulated  as  a  separate  reprint  In 
pamphlet  form  containing  about  16  pages, 
and  was  reprinted  from  a  publication  of  the 
Cooperative  Manager  and  Farmer.  Subse- 
qviently  other  reprints  were  made  from  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  Cooperative  Manager 
and  Farmer,  and  were  circulated.  The  latter 
part  of  1916,  for  convenience  of  reference 
and  to  keep  these  reprints  together.  50  copies 
were  bound  in  the  form  in  which  they  appear 
as  exhibits  37  and  37-A,  but  the  volume  as 
so  bound  was  never  circulated.   •    •    • 

Mr.  Flannery.  I  luidersland  then,  that  the 
original  articles  from  which  the  reprints  are 
nip.de.  were  circulated;  but  the  collection  as 
It  stands  was  not  circulated. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Fl.vnnery.  I  ask  that  the  following 
pamphlet  be  marked  for  identification, 
"Ci'mmission's  Exhibit  38,"  the  same  purport- 
ing to  be  pamphlet  entitled  "Equity  Coopera- 
tive Exchange  Question  Book." 

I  a.=;k  that  the  following  pamphlet  entitled 
■  Ccxjperatlve  Manager  &  Farmer  '  be  marked 
f  )r  identification.  "Commission's  Exhibit  39," 
the  same  purporting  to  be  a  special  Issue  of 
that  publication  designated  as  the  "picture 
buok." 


I  offer  In  evidence  Commission's  exhibits 
37.  37-A.  38.  and  39. 

Examiner  Sheppard.  Accepted. 

Mr.  Flannery.  I  offer  page  40  of  the  stipu- 
lation In  evidence,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"That  he  [Adams]  tried  to  convince  his 
associate,  the  respondent  Fleming,  and  to 
convince  the  secretary  of  the  respondent 
chamber  of  commerce  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  continue  these  attacks  on  the  Equity  Co- 
operative Exchange,  and  that  he  had  written 
out  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  policy  of 
the  Cooperative  Manager  and  Farmer  in  that 
respect  was  to  be  ch-anged.  and  that  he 
would  have  published  this  notice  in  the  next 
Issue  of  the  paper,  but  his  partner  procured 
an  Injunction  from  the  court  enjoining  him 
from  carrying  out  his  intention  to  publish 
said  notice,  and  that  shortly  after  this  he 
was  forced  by  his  said  partner  to  disassociate 
himself  from  all  connection  with  the  paper." 

Mr.  Flannery.  I  ofTer  pages  41  and  42  of 
the  stipulation  in  evidence,  wlilch  read  as 
follows: 

"Julius  Rebholz.  If  called  as  a  witness, 
would  testify  as  follows; 

"  "With  reference  to  Commission's  exhibit 
38  (Question  Book]  and  various  is.sues  of  the 
Cooperative  Manager  and  Farmer  and  the 
publication  and  distribution  thereof,  that  he 
Is  a  printer  and  that  while  he  wa.s  employed 
by  the  Cixiper.itlve  Manager  and  Farmer  he 
assisted  in  the  printing  of  various  Issues  of 
that  paper  containing  attacks  on  the  Equity 
Cooperative  Exchange,  and  he  also  assisted 
in  the  printing  of  Comml.sslon's  exhibit  38 
[Question  Book];  that  practically  all  of  the 
copy  used  in  printing  the  said  Issues  of  the 
Cooperative  Manager  and  Farmer  and  ail 
of  the  copy  used  in  printing  said  Ques- 
tion Book  was  furnlsheJ  by  the  respondent 
chamber  of  commerce. 

"  'That  while  acting  as  an  agent  of  said 
paper  he  submitted  to  the  as.sistant  secre- 
tary of  the  respondent  chamber  of  com- 
merce, an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  printing 
a  certain  number  of  copies  of  said  question 
book;  that  thereafter  said  secretary  ordered 
the  printing  of  3.000  copies  of  said  question 
book;  that  said  copies  were  printed  and 
delivered  to  the  respondent  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  a  statement  of  the  cost  there- 
of rendered  to  and  said  bill  was  paid  by  said 
chamber  about  the  month  of  February  In 
the  year  1917. 

"  That  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
said  question  book  and  while  respondent 
Fleming,  the  manager  of  the  Cooperative 
Manager  &  Farmer  was  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Tel- 
gen,  who  was  charinian  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed In  1913  by  the  Minnesota  Ler,'islature 
for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  k;ratn  ex- 
changes, ordered  200  copies  of  said  question 
book;  that  he  furnished  said  Teigen  with 
200  copies,  and  charged  him  $20  therefor; 
that  upon  respondent  Fleming's  return  from 
Chicago,  he  was  informed  of  this  transaction 
and  became  very  angry  about  It  and  said 
he  did  not  want  the  copies  sold  in  that 
manner;  that  the  resulting  friction  between 
him  and  Mr.  Fleming  caused  him  to  leave 
the  employ  of  the  paper.'  " 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned  until 
Thursday  next  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Thursday.  February  19,  1959,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  17.  1959: 

us.  CiBcurr  Judcb 

Lester  L.  Cecil  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
Judge  for  the  sixth  circuit,  vice  Potter  Stew- 
art, elevated. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TrivSDAY,  Fkuki.vhv  17,  V^7^^ 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Galatians  6:2:  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ. 

Eternal  and  ever-ble.ssed  God.  we  be- 
.seech  Thee  in  this  Brotherhood  Week  to 
inspire  us  with  a  clear  vision  of  the 
many  high  and  helpful  things  that  we 
are  privileged  to  do  together  for  the 
welfare  of  one  another  and  all  mankind. 

Grant  that,  in  none  of  life's  human 
relation.ships.  we  may  allow  those  feel- 
ings and  attitudes  to  permeate  our  char- 
acter and  conduct  which  are  alien  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

May  we  be  loyal  partners  with  all  who 
arc  dedicating  them.selves  to  the  glorious 
and  adventurous  ta.sk  of  establishing  a 
social  order  in  which  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  maxi  are  the 
ruling  principles. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

Committee  on  PrBi  ic  Works. 
Hou.se  or  Repre-sfntatives. 
Congress  of  the  U.nited  States. 
Wa^'iington.  D  C  .  Ft  bruary  16.  19.j9. 
Hon    S-..\i   Raybi-rn. 

The  SpcaKcT.  //olm'  of  Reprrsrntatna^, 
Wa^li  trig  ton  .  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Fpfaker  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sccti-n  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  approved 
the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you  which 
were  referred  to  this  committee.  The  work 
plans  involved  are: 


Sincerely  yours. 

Charle.;  a.  Bucklet. 

Mcinbrr of  Congrc!<!i. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

The  communication  and  the  accom- 
panying papers  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


I  "^       .      ^ 
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DESIGNATION  OP  MEMBER  TO 
READ  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  a  sjiecial 
order  agreed  to  on  February  18,  1959.  the 
Chair  designates  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Moore,  to  read  Wash- 
uictton's  Farewell  Address  immediately 
following  the  reading  of  the  Journal  on 
February  23,  1959. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORMACX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a'^k  unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
ordfr  on  Calendar  Wetlnesday  of  this 
week  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  "WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee may  meet  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  r 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HERMAN  P. 
EBERHARTER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter  1. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  In  any  session  of  the  Congress 
since  1937  the  name  of  Herman  P.  Eber- 
HARTER  is  heard  no  longer  on  the  roUcall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Our  colleague  of  the  28th  District  of 
Pennsylvania  answered  a  higher  call  on 
September  9.  1958.  in  the  Arlington,  Va., 
hospital  at  the  age  of  66 — and  we  who 
knew  him  so  well  miss  him  sorely  today. 

HLs  friendliness  and  his  devotion  to 
his  duties  were  his  two  outstanding  char- 
acteristics. His  gentleness  and  kindly 
consideration  was  always  for  the  other 
fellow. 

Over  the  years  he  attained  recognition 
and  high  rank  on  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  specializing 
in  legislation  on  taxes,  social  security, 
and  reciprocal  trade. 

A  veteran  of  the  First  World  War,  he 
was  a  self-made  man  who  earned  his 
way  through  the  Law  School  of  Du- 
quesne  University,  practiced  the  profes- 
sion in  his  native  Pittsburgh  and  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
in  1934.  There,  as  a  member  of  the  waj's 
and  means  committee  of  the  State  house 
of  representatives,  he  received  the  early 
training  which  led  to  his  successful  serv- 
ice on  the  similar  committee  in  this  body. 

Two  years  later  the  voters  of  his  dis- 
trict sent  him  to  Washington  and  he  was 
reelected  to  successive  terms  in  the 
next  10  elections  thereafter. 

Despite  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife 
and  helpmate,  and  the  pain  and  illnesses 


he  suffered  toward  the  close  of  his  career, 
Mr.  Eberharter  carried  on  his  duties 
with  a  fortitude  and  determination  that 
evoked  the  praise  and  admiration  of  his 
colleagues. 

His  sons,  Herman  P.,  Jr.,  and  James 
Jacob  Eberharter  may  well  be  proud  of 
their  father's  record  and  of  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  his  memory  is  held  here. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  humility  that  I  take  the  floor 
this  afternoon  to  participate  in  the 
eulogies  in  behalf  of  the  Honorable 
Herman  P.  Eberharter,  late  Representa- 
tive from  the  28th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  I  reflect  upon  the  career  of 
this  man  and  of  his  contributions  dur- 
ing his  years  as  a  U.S.  Congressman,  I 
realize  that  it  will  be  an  almost  impos- 
sible task  for  me  to  fill  his  place  as  the 
Representative  from  his  district. 

Nearly  everyone  here  remembers  well 
Mr.  Eberharter's  career  in  Washington. 
Many  of  you  have  witnessed  some  of 
his  dramatic  debates  on  the  floor,  as  he 
participated  in  battles  for  the  21-day 
nile,  or  for  greater  liberality  in  social 
security.  Many  of  you  saw  him  a  few 
months  ago  as,  with  great  courage,  he 
fought  the  most  difficult  battle  of  all. 
Despite  his  failing  health,  he  did  not 
spare  himself.  He  continued  to  make 
daily  trips  to  the  floor.  He  maintained 
almost  perfect  attendance  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
He  forced  his  stricken  body  far  beyond 
its  strength  as  he  finished  his  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  Eberharter  was  extremely  con- 
scientious about  his  work  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  dur- 
ing his  later  years  particularly,  his  time 
and  thoughts  were  almost  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  the  problems  coming  before 
this  committee.  The  major  subjects  en- 
compassed in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
were  matters  close  to  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Eberharter — taxation,  social  security, 
and  the  Nation's  foreign  trade  policy. 
He  fervently  believed  in  the  promotion 
of  freer  trade  policy  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  and  as  all  of  you  know,  he  con- 
stantly fought  against  inequities  in  our 
tax  structure. 

Even  more  than  his  work  in  these 
fields,  however,  his  consistent  efforts  in 
behalf  of  more  liberal  social  security 
benefits  have  caused  his  name  to  be 
associated  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons with  social  security  legislation.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  only  a  year  after 
the  original  law  was  enacted  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  he  fought  vigorously  for  enact- 
ment of  each  of  the  amendments  to 
liberalize  the  Social  Security  Act. 

These  are  all  parts  of  Mr.  Eberharter's 
legislative  career  which  are  well  known 
to  those  of  you  who  knew  him  in  Wash- 
ington. However,  there  is  another  side 
of  his  career  which  is  equally  impres- 
sive— his  tireless  record  of  loyalty  and 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  people 


of  his  home  district.  Perhaps  I  can  give 
you  a  picture  of  Mr.  Eberharter's  service 
to  his  constituency  which  you  have  not 
seen. 

After  I  was  nominated  to  run  for  the 
vacancy  left  by  Mr.  Eberharter's  death,  I 
campaigned  in  the  28th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  course  met  countless 
people  who  had  known  Mr.  Eberharter 
during  his  11  terms  as  their  Representa- 
tive. Included  among  these  were  the  po- 
litical, industrial,  labor,  and  civic  leaders 
of  the  community,  all  of  whom  spoke 
of  Mr.  Eberharter  with  obvious  high  re- 
gard. But  I  thought  the  most  dramatic 
testimony  to  his  greatness  came  not  from 
these  important  leaders,  but  from  the 
people  of  the  district.  Time  after  time, 
these  people  told  me  of  some  great  prob- 
lem, some  disaster,  which  had  befallen 
them.  Each  of  them  after  exhausting 
all  other  resources  had  finally  turned  to 
their  Congressman  for  help.  An  older 
woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  would  tell 
me  of  Mr.  Eberharter's  help  with  respect 
to  social  security  which  was  her  sole 
means  of  support.  A  young  man  would 
tell  me  of  Mr.  Eberharter's  personal  at- 
tention and  consideration  in  helping  to 
bring  his  parents  to  America  from  a  for- 
eign land.  Whether  the  problem  in- 
volved a  passport  to  bring  together  a 
family  scattered  between  Israel  and 
Pittsburgh,  or  a  son  who  seemed  hope- 
lessly lost  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  wheth- 
er it  meant  untangling  the  problems  of 
someone  who  had  unknowingly  become 
enmeshed  in  the  ccanplex  laws  of  our 
Federal  Government — Mr.  Eberharter 
never  failed  to  make  every  effort  to  help 
the  people  he  represented.  They  re- 
membered it  and  loved  him  for  it. 

The  son  of  an  immigrant  tailor,  Mr. 
Eberharter  was  of  the  people  and  re- 
mained true  to  them  throughout  his  life. 
Although  he  worked  in  this  distinguished 
hall  and  talked  with  men  of  national 
renown  and  fame,  Herman  P.  Eberharter 
never  lost  the  common  touch — he  kept 
his  love  for  and  interest  in  the  people  he 
represented. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  did  he  fall 
into  the  even  more  serious  fault  of  being 
preoccupied  only  with  smaller  local  prob- 
lems of  his  district.  He  was  fully  capable 
of  maintaining  his  loyalty  to  and  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  at  the  same  time  never  forget- 
ting his  responsibilities  to  the  Nation 
at  large. 

Truly,  it  presents  a  great  challenge  to 
be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
Herman  P.  Eberharter. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsj'lvania .  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me 
that  I  might  pay  my  respects  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  collea.gue,  Herm.^n 
Eberharter.  I  had  the  honor  and  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  him  in  legisla- 
tive halls  longer,  I  believe,  than  anyone 
in  the  Congress.  We  served  together  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  prior  to  his  com- 
ing to  Washington  where  he  preceded 
me  as  a  Member  of  this  House.    We  were 
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members  of  many  of  the  same  legislative    workingman.    Many  of  the  present-day 

provisions  in  our  social  security  laws, 
for  example,  were  espoused  by  Herman 
Eberharter,  in  many  cases  years  in  ad- 
vance to  their  actual  accomplishment. 

He  was  an  equally  good  champion  of 
the  workingman  in  the  field  of  taxation. 
At  the  same  time,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  tax  laws  must  be 
equitable  to  taxpayers  in  all  walks  of  life. 
He  continually  counseled  the  committee 
on  fairness  and  equity  in  our  tax  system. 
He  not  only  was  a  very  thorouch  tech- 
nician, he  had  that  quality  which  some 
technicians  lack,  of  practicality. 

These  qualifications  are  cnouph  in 
themselves  to  set  an  example  for  those 
of  us  who  still  remain  on  the  committee 
to  emulate;  however,  coupled  with  these 
is  a  mark  which  Herman  Eberharter  has 
left  just  as  indelibly  on  the  members  of 
our  committee  and  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  knew  him,  and  that  is  his 
love  for  humanity.  To  Herman  Eber- 
harter, every  person  in  all  walks  of  life 
was  equally  important.  We  can  all  re- 
call numerous  instances  where  Mr.  Eber- 
harter not  only  spent  much  of  his  time 
but  .«ou«ht  the  help  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  cause  of  his  friends,  and  yes,  even 
stranpcrs.  when  their  cause  was  just. 

He  had  a  warmth  in  his  personality 
which  rubbed  cfl  on  everyone  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  I  have  .'•ecn  him 
champion  the  cause  of  the  lowest  paid 
employee  to  that  rf  the  hishest  placed 
Government  ofTic'als.  He  was  a  friend 
that  anyone  could  turn  to  in  time  of 
need  and  ^et  a  sympathetic  car. 

His  pa.<;sing  left  a  void  in  our  commit- 
tee and  in  the  House.  Hi.s  ability,  cour- 
age, humaneness  and  intccrity  will  be 
a  source  of  strength  and  guidance  to  us 
wi^.o  hr.vc  known  him  as  long  as  we  serve 
in  the  Ccnpres^. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mnn  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  sincere  sense  of  rcnret  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  our  late  colleague 
and  my  friend,  the  Honcrablc  Herman  P. 
Ebkrh\rter.  I  felt  aisense  of  personal 
loss  because  he  reprc-ented  the  28th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pittsburtih.  which 
is  close  to  my  own  district.  When  I  came 
to  Coneress  in  1944  he  was  mo.st  friendly 
and  helpful  to  me.  Durin'.;  the  years, 
we  had  many  mutual  prcblems  in  our 
di.stricts  and  we  worked  together  in  try- 
ins  to  solve  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  intellect 
and  I  know  that  all  my  coIlea;;ues  will 
aiuee  that  he  had  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  House.  He  was  a  senior  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
had  acquired  a  vast  knowledge  of  social 
security  and  tax  matters.  By  many,  he 
was  considered  to  be  an  expert  in  these 
fields.  Even  when  during  the  pasi  years 
he  suffered  from  partial  paralysis  and 
endured  considerable  pain,  he  continued 
with  his  duties  to  his  constituents.  I 
feel  sure  that  he  truly  loved  his  work  and 
found  great  fulfillment  and  relaxation 
in  it. 

He  represented  the  28th  District  of 
Pennsylvania  for  22  years.  He  was  loved 
by  the  people  he  represented  and  they 


committees  and  ultimately  served  to- 
gether on  the  important  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  We  worked  together 
for  what  we  deemed  the  best  interests  of 
our  country,  and  although  we  probably 
differed  on  legislative  matters  as  much 
as  any  two  Members  could,  we  main- 
tained a  close  friendship  thi-ough  it  all. 

Herman  Eberharter  was  a  man  of 
honor.  One  could  always  depend  upon 
his  word.  He  was  reliable,  responsible, 
and  trustworthy,  and  you  knew  where  he 
stood  at  any  given  time  and  on  any  given 
issue.  He  was  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  great  body.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  his  colleagues,  and  mine,  in  these 
moments  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

I  would  Uke  his  two  sons  to  know  of 
the  respect  and  high  esteem  in  which  we 
held  their  father.  To  them,  and  to  all 
others  who  think  of  Herman  with  affec- 
tion on  this  occasion,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  the  memoi-y  of  a  man 
who  recognized  his  duty  and  who  per- 
formed it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  His 
passing  is  a  great  loss — not  only  to  his 
family  and  friends,  but  to  the  Nation,  as 
well. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  Herman  Eberharter,  each  and 
everyone  of  us.  is  a  better  man  or  woman 
because  of  that  fact.  Hepm^n  Eber- 
harter exemplified  and  symbolized  the 
noblest  thoughts  the  human  mind  could 
entertain.  His  whole  life,  his  whole 
being,  his  v,-hole  action  was  r.nimated  by 
but  one  ideal,  found  in  the  word  "love," 
love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor.  One 
could  talk  for  an  endless  period  of  time 
about  this  great  friend  of  ours  and  this 
good  man  and  at  the  end  feel  we  had  not 
expressed  ourselves  completely  about  the 
fine  qualities  that  he  possessed. 

To  summarize,  Herm\n  Eberharter 
was  one  of  Gcd's  noblemen;  he  was  a 
great  American;  he  was  an  outstanding 
legislator,  and  he  was  a  loyal  friend. 

To  his  loved  ones  I  extend  my  profound 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  with  Herman 
EsERH.ARTiR  during  all  of  his  tenure  on 
the  the  committee.  Throu.eh  the  years, 
in  my  opinion,  we  have  alw  ays  been  for- 
tune Le  to  have  outstanding  men  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  To 
me,  Herman  Eberharter  typified  all  the 
qualifications  embodied  in  these  out- 
standing men. 

He  was  a  man  who,  as  the  House  well 
knows,  had  the  courage  to  fight  for  his 
convictions,  be  they  popular  or  unpopular 
in  the  political  sense.  He  never  faltered 
when  he  thought  he  was  right.  And  his- 
tory has  proved  that  with  the  passage 
of  time,  many  of  the  causes  which  he 
championed  in  earlier  years  eventually 
came  to  pass.  He  was  a  leader  at  all 
times  in  bettering  the  situation  of  the 


showed  their  love  for  him  by  retumlngr 
him  to  each  new  Congress  with  com- 
manding majorities.  In  his  passing,  not 
only  our  State,  but  the  Nation,  has  lost 
an  able  and  conscientious  legislator,  I 
have  lost  a  neighbor  and  friend. 

To  his  two  sons,  Herman.  Jr.,  and 
James,  who  survive  him,  I  extend  my 
sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  sentleman  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 

FORAND  I. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  It 
a  privilege  to  be  able  to  join  my  col- 
leagues here  today  in  payinK  tribute  to 
a  great  man.  I  came  to  the  Congress  at 
the  .same  time  that  Herman  Eberharter 
came  here.  I  learned  to  know  him  par- 
ticularly durin?:  the  years  that  we  both 
were  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Someone  has  said  here  that 
he  was  devoted  to  his  duties.  I  can  testi- 
fy to  that,  and  I  want  to  cite  but  one 
example;  only  one.  Most  of  my  col- 
leagues recall  that  Herman  Eberharter 
during  the  last  2  or  3  years  prior  to  his 
death  had  difficulty  getting  about  because 
of  illness.  It  was  in  1946  when  a  sub- 
committee of  our  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  organized,  to  look  into 
the  question  of  excise  taxes,  that  most  of 
us  felt  that  Herman  Eberharter  should 
be  resting  instead  of  working.  At  that 
time  our  departed  colleague.  Jere  Cooper, 
who  was  chairman,  thought  he  was  doing 
Herman  a  favor  by  not  assignin,^  him  to  a 
subcommittee.  Herman  was  hurt:  terri- 
bly hurt  by  that  fact.  He  talked  with  the 
chairman  and  the  chairman  then 
assigned  him  to  the  excise  tax  committee 
of  wluoh  I  was  chairman.  I  can  testify 
here  th.it  no  man  worked  harder  in  that 
subcommiltcf  than  did  Herman  Eber- 
hafter,  despite  his  illness.  Many  of  us 
ortrutimes  said  to  him  that  he  should 
take  it  easy:  that  if  he  wanted  to  attend 
some  of  the  se  ."-ions,  at  least  he  should 
not  stay  for  the  full  leni^th  of  the  session. 
But.  always  he  was  there.  We  are  going 
to  mi:?s  him:  in  fact,  we  have  missed  him 
in  the  committee  and  here  on  the  floor, 
and  I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  this  coun- 
try is  a  belter  country  because  Herman 
Eberharter  lived. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
MuLtrK  I. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret- 
fully join  with  our  many  col!ea«uis  here 
in  payin'T  this  beautiful  and  well-de- 
served tribute  to  our  late  and  beloved 
coUcacue,      Hfrm  n      Ebfrharter.  I 

counted  as  one  of  the  many  privileges 
that  came  to  me  by  rea.son  of  my  mem- 
ben  hip  in  this  House  the  opportunity 
it  'uive  me  to  meet  and  learn  to  know 
and  work  with  cur  late  and  beloved  col- 
league, Herman  P.  Ebekh.rtfr.  He  was 
indeed  a  good  man.  a  sincere,  earnest, 
able  and  hard-working  legislator,  who 
.served  his  people  and  his  Nation  well. 
We  will  all  miss  him  sorely. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  qentlcman  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr. 
Dent  1. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr  Speaker,  .some  25 
years  a^o  Herman  Eberharter,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Hol- 
LANnl.  and  I  were  elected  to  the  State 
Ic^isKilure  m  our  first  legislative  endeav- 
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or.  He  served  In  that  legislative  body 
with  distinction,  contributed  to  its  dally 
work,  and  then  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Congress.  I  will  say  to  all  of  you 
here  that  not  alone  will  this  body  miss 
him,  as  his  colleagues  here,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  will  miss  the  serv- 
ices that  he  rendered.  And,  although 
there  has  been  a  very  capable  and  worth- 
while Member  elected  in  his  place,  this 
man  will  lack  the  experience  for  a  few 
years  to  render  the  same  type  of  service. 
I,  for  one.  am  sorry  at  his  passing.  I 
acknowledge  to  all  of  you  the  grateful- 
ness of  having  served  with  him  both  In 
Harrisburg  and  in  this  body.  When  I 
first  came  here  he  literally  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  kept  me  from  losing  some 
of  the  energy  I  was  endowed  with,  to  the 
wrong  purpose.  I  personally  shall  miss 
him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  30 
years  I  can  recall  the  pleasant  friend- 
ship which  existed  between  Herman 
Ebkrharter  and  myself.  We  attended 
the  same  high  school  together.  We  en- 
tered politics  the  same  time,  and  served 
our  first  elective  office  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1942  I  served  with  him  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  a  short 
term.  When  the  General  Assembly  re- 
apportioned the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
we  foimd  ourselves  In  the  same  district 
and  I  agreed  to  step  aside  to  avoid  our 
being  opjjonents.  When  I  returned  to 
Congress  in  1956,  he  escorted  me  do^^Ti 
the  aisle  to  take  my  oath  of  office. 

Our  acquaintance  was  a  pleasant  one, 
and  our  friendship  was  enduring. 

Mr.  Eberharter  served  his  constitu- 
ents well.  His  reelection  year  after  year 
proved  they  appreciated  the  services  he 
rendered.  His  elections  were  always  won 
by  big  majorities. 

I  am  sure  that  he  shall  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  those  who  came  to  him 
for  help  and  always  received  that  help. 

I  shall  miss  him  as  one  who  prized  his 
friendship,  and  shall  miss  his  cheery 
hello  when  we  met  in  the  hall  on  our 
way  to  and  from  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. 

To  his  sons.  Herman  and  Jimmy,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy.  They  can 
be  happy  in  the  memories  of  their  fa- 
ther. He  had  many  friends,  and  I  am 
sure  all  of  them  carry  fond  remem- 
brances of  him  and  share  their  sorrow 
over  their  great  loss. 

May  his  soul  rest  In  peace. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
mise of  Herman  P.  Ebirhartxr  took  from 
this  legislative  body  a  man  of  acute 
mind,  boimdless  energy,  understanding 
heart  and  lovable  character.  Despite 
illn^-sses — Illnesses  w^hich  had  struck 
him  down  on  past  occasions — he  was 
present  at  committee  meetings  and  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  whenever  it  was 
humanely  possible.  This  devotion  to 
service  may  have  hastened  his  de- 
parture from  oiu:  material  world,  but 
Herman  Ebkrhartxr  would  never  have 
been  satisfied  to  sacrifice  duty  to  coun- 


try for  personal  convenience,  regardless 
of  the  consequences. 

I  lost  a  special  friend  in  the  death  of 
our  beloved  colleague  from  nay  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Though  we  were  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  Capitol 
Building,  we  often  sat  down  and  worked 
together  on  legislation  designed  to  bene- 
fit our  constituencies  and  the  Nation. 
I  respected  Herman's  broad  knowledge, 
and  I  appreciated  his  advice.  He  was 
particularly  formidable  in  his  unique 
ability  to  anticipate  the  conclusions  of 
colleagues  with  whom  he  shared  mem- 
bership on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  This  analytical  advantage 
made  it  possible  to  save  considerable 
time  and  effort  in  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  legislation,  just  as  it  was 
to  accrue  eventually  to  the  benefit  of 
the  general  welfare. 

I  miss  Herman  Eberharter.  In  the 
years  gone  by  I  enjoyed  the  company  of 
him  and  his  wife.  Emma,  who  went  to 
her  reward  before  him.  More  recently. 
I  enjoyed  those  occasions  when  he  and 
I  met  while  traveling  between  Washing- 
ton and  Pittsburgh,  smd  whenever  else 
we  were  able  to  get  together  during  our 
busy  days  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Her- 
man Eberharter  was  a  man  of  splendid 
ability  and  high  character.  His  work  in 
his  lifetime  career  was  outstanding  and 
effective — the  country  Is  better  for  his 
having  passed  this  way. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
I  rise  in  salute  and  pay  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  a  departed  colleague,  an  out- 
standing Congressman,  and  a  true  and 
warm  friend  whose  passing  into  eternal 
life  leaves  me  torn  with  mixed  feelings — 
a  feeling  of  anguish  in  the  loss  of  a  true 
American  and  a  warm,  personal  friend; 
and  a  feeling  of  Joy  in  the  knowledge  that 
Herman  Eberharter,  though  still  hover- 
ing about  us  in  spirit,  has  come  truly  to  a 
well-merited  crown  in  that  greater  life 
beyond  the  vale  of  earthly  cares. 

Herman  Eberharter,  whose  interest  in 
me.  personally.  I  shall  cherish  as  long  as 
I  live,  was  a  real  public  servant.  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  he  had 
the  unquestioned  confidence  of  every 
Member  of  this  legislative  body  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  endeared  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  29th  Pennsylvania  Congres- 
sional District  is  evidenced  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  reelected  to  represent  his 
home  district  in  Pittsburgh,  time  and 
time  again,  spanning  more  than  a  score 
of  years.  Herman  Eberharter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  came  into  these  halls  as  a 
Member  of  the  75th  Congress,  in  1935, 
and  he  was  elected  to  every  Congress 
since  then,  until  his  death  during  the 
85th  Congress.  Before  that  time,  he 
served  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
A  graduate  of  Duquesne  University  Law 
School,  he  also  was  a  veteran  of  the  First 
World  War.  In  every  position  of  trust  he 
was  called  upon  to  fill,  he,  indeed,  served 
faithfully  and  well.  And,  he  was  in  very 
truth,  my  friend;  my  coimselor  and 
guide ;  my  mentor.  He  was  a  man  of  true 
humility;  an  humble  citizen,  a  brilliant 
legislator,  a  kindly  man  and  a  priceless 


friend,  who  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  This  House  will  miss  his 
wise  counsel,  his  wisdom,  his  adherence 
to  Ideals ;  his  great  understanding  and  his 
fine  sense  of  fairness;  and  this  Nation 
will  miss  a  great  leader,  a  leader  who  pre- 
ferred the  role  of  anonymity  rather  than 
that  of  public  acclaim ;  a  man  who  at  all 
times  displayed  a  great  love  of  country 
and  whose  every  thought  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  was  for  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Herman 
EIberharter  was  both  a  close  friend  and 
a  colleague  of  mine.  I  will  miss  him 
very  much.  We  both  represented  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and 
worked  together  for  the  benefit  of  our 
city.  Herman  Eberharter  was  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  contributed  much 
to  the  complex  and  important  work  of 
that  committee.  He  served  his  district 
exceptionally  well  and,  in  my  opinion, 
was  a  Congressman's  Congressman.  To- 
day, many  of  the  people  that  Herman 
Eberharter  represented  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  are  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  I  know  how  highly  he 
was  regarded  and  respected  by  them. 
His  departure  is  a  severe  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion and  especially  to  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burgh. I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  re- 
spects to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  and 
esteemed  departed  colleague.  Herman 
Eberharter.  The  Congress,  the  people 
of  his  district,  and  the  whole  Nation 
suffered  a  great  loss  upon  his  passing. 

Herman  Eberharter  was  a  man  of  pro- 
found ability,  high  ideals,  and  great 
warmth  of  heart.  These  qualities  are 
too  rarely  found.  The  Nation  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  men  of  his  caliber. 

For  many  years  I  have  served  with 
Herman  Eberharter  in  the  House  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  had  occasion,  therefore,  to  be- 
come intimately  aware  of  those  great 
personal  qualities  he  possessed  which  we 
all  admired  and  which  we  all  sought  to 
emulate.  I  can  say  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity that  he  was  a  man  of  rare  pohtical 
and  personal  courage.  Time  and  again 
I  have  watched  him  take  his  stand  on  the 
basis  of  principle,  regardless  of  the  forces 
which  might  be  ahned  on  the  other  side 
and  regardless  of  what  the  political  con- 
sequences to  him  might  be.  I  saw  his 
great  fighting  spirit  in  the  face  of  per- 
sonal tragedy  to  recuperate  after  he  was 
stricken  by  personal  illness.  I  had  the 
most  profoimd  admiration  for  the  enor- 
mous resources  and  courage  whicTi  he 
brought  to  bear  in  carrying  on  with  his 
duties,  ably  and  efficiently,  to  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation,  in  the  face  of 
his  personal  tragedies. 

He  was  one  of  my  very  best  friends,  an 
admired  and  respected  colleague,  and 
one  in  whom  I  always  never  hesitated  to 
put  the  most  complete  faith  and  trust. 
I  w£is  saddened  by  his  death,  but  there  is 
some  degree  of  solace  in  recalling  that 
our  Nation  is  better  for  having  had  his 
high  and  dedicated  services  through  the 
years. 
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My  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences 
go  out  to  his  two  fine  sons  and  to  others 
of  his  surviving  family. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  my  beloved  and  es- 
teemed friend  and  colleague,  Herman 
Eberharter.  I  join  with  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  every  person  who  knew 
Herman  as  we  knew  him  here  in  saying 
that  the  things  which  he  did  and  the  ac- 
complishments which  were  his  were 
done  from  a  great  and  kindly  heart. 

Herman  Eberharter  was  one  of  the 
grandest,  noblest  and  most  honorable 
gentlemen  who  has  ever  graced  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  my  close  personal  friend.  He  had 
a  host  of  friends  in  this  great  body  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  He  was  always 
kindly,  considerate,  and  warm  in  his 
friendship  with  others.  He  gave  un- 
stlntingly  of  his  time  and  energy  in  ad- 
vice and  counsel  to  other  Members  who 
often  consulted  with  him  on  important 
decisions. 

He  was  an  admired,  couraseous.  and 
dedicated  statesman.  Our  Nation  has 
indeed  suffered  a  great  loss  and  in  these 
times  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of 
the  integrity  and  caliber  of  Herman 
Eberharter. 

My  deepest  condolences  go  to  his 
friends  and  his  surviving  family. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
distressing  when  we  lose  one  of  our  col- 
loacues  from  this  great  body  through 
tlieir  passing. 

It  is,  however,  much  more  distressing 
v.hen  one  loses  a  colleague  who  has  been 
a  close,  personal  friend  such  as  Herman 
Eberharter.  who  was  one  of  my  closest 
and  best  friends  from  the  time  I  first 
entered  the  House  during  the  79th  Con- 
gress. 

My  late,  lamented  friend  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  fine  characteristics.  He  was. 
as  mi>st  of  you  will  recall,  most  kindly 
and  [rencrcus  in  his  remarks  when  he 
addressed  the  House  on  many  occasions. 
He  was  not  given  to  vindictiveness  or  a 
liarsh.  intemperate  choice  of  language. 

He  was  a  most  reliable  man.  When 
he  was  asked  to  undertake  a  respon'3ibIe 
tusk,  he  did  not  leave  it  to  others  to  ac- 
complish. I  know,  through  my  many 
contacts  with  him.  that  he  would  per- 
sonally handle  the  most  difficult  of  a.s- 
signmcnts  despite  his  ofttimes  busy 
schedule  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  "Dutchman,"  as  he  was  affection- 
ately called,  was  an  authentic  liberal  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  Even 
though  he  was  born,  reared,  educated, 
and  lived  most  of  his  lifetime  in  a  large 
metropolitan  area  such  as  Pittsburgh, 
he  knew  and  thoroughly  understood  the 
problems  of  the  smaller  urban  and  rural 
areas.  His  sound  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment was  reflected  in  his  thinking  and 
in  his  actions  as  a  Member  of  this  body: 
The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  was  his  yardstick  of 
governmental  responsibility. 

His  death  the  latter  part  of  last  year 
was  indeed  a  great  loss  not  only  to  all 
of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  fine,  outstand- 
ing gentleman,  but  also  to  his  con- 
stituency whom  he  served  in  this  body 
so   well   for   many   years.     I  miss   him 


greatly  and  I  am  certain  many,  many 
Members  of  the  House  feel  as  I  do.  I 
extend  my  condolences  to  his  family  in 
their  great  personal  loss. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  saddest  and  most  melancholy  occa- 
sions faced  by  us  is  the  death  of  one  of 
our  dearly  beloved,  admired,  and  re- 
spected colleagues.  When  word  of  Her- 
man Eberharter's  death  came  to  me  I 
could  not  do  anything  but  reflect  upon 
the  many  years  of  our  close  and  warm 
friendship  dating  back  to  our  election  to 
the  75th  Congress  and  the  many  years 
of  his  wholly  dedicated  services  to  the 
Nation.  He  was  a  .statesman  of  the  hif;h- 
est  caliber  possessing  those  qualities 
which  in  happy  combination  led  to  the 
hit-he:  t  order  of  dedication  to  ihe  public 
interest. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  recount  his 
numerous  abilities— one  of  the  keenest 
legal  minds — one  of  the  .sharpest  parlia- 
mentarians— judgment  of  the  highest 
order — i:ersonal  warmth  and  with  a 
kindly  .sense  of  humor — qualities  which 
we  all  aspire  to  have  but  which  few  are 
blessed  with. 

I  cannot  help  but  reflect  on  his  day- 
to-day  loyalty  to  hi.^  duties  as  a  Memljer 
of  the  ComjTiittce  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Despite  his  physical  infirmities  re.sulting 
from  his  illness  several  years  ago  he  in- 
variably was  pre-^ent  at  all  committee 
meetings  and  never  failed  to  carefully 
and  Judiciously  con.sider  in  detail  all 
matters  of  business  broui^ht  before  the 
committee. 

I  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and  ex- 
tend my  deepest  .sympathy  to  his  two 
fine  sons.  Herman,  Jr..  and  Jimmy,  to 
whom  he  has  left  a  rich  heritage. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  the 
death  of  Herman  P.  Eefrilarter.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  a  per.'-onal  lo.«s  to  me  I 
knew  him  many  years  in  veterans'  activ- 
ities since  World  War  I. 

He  was  a  very  kind  and  generous  per- 
son and  loved  life  it.self  in  it.^  meaning 
of  '^ervice  to  others.  His  Ions  career  in 
ConRrc.s.s,  22  years,  is  te-timnny  itself  to 
his  s"ccess  in  attracting'  the  confidence 
of  the  voters  in  his  comniunity.  Ho  v.as 
a  kind  and  considerate  per.  on  who  loved 
people. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  his  invaluable  service 
and  leader.=hip  won  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  members  of  the  committee.  He 
was  always  willtry  and  an.xious  to  help 
a  new  member  with  sound  and  practical 
advice. 

He  died  as  he  lived,  a  man  loved  and 
venerated  by  everyone.  It  can  truly  be 
said  that  Pennsylvania  has  lost  a  loyal 
son  and  a  true  public  servant.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
patriot  and  statesman.  And  with  our 
prayers  we  ask  the  Almighty  to  guide 
him  through  the  heavenly  paths  of  a  new 
life  with  new  hopes  and  new  ambitions 
to  serve  again  with  soulful  loyalty. 

We  of  Illinois  extend  our  sincere  con- 
dolences to  his  lovely  children,  whom  he 
adored  with  fatherly  love. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Eberharter  was  a  courage- 
ous political  leader — a  man  who  had 
strong  convictions  and  the  willingness 
to  support  his  convictions  despite  bitter 
opposition.    My  husband,  who  knew  him 


much  better  than  I.  having  served  with 
Mr.  Eberharter  over  a  period  of  10  years. 
admired  the  political  courage  of  the  late 
Mr.  Eberharter  and  spoke  often  of  the 
fact  that  our  laws  are  as  good  as  they 
are  only  because  men  like  Congressman 
Eberharter  will  battle  unceasingly  for 
what  they  believe  is  right. 

As  a  new  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Pennsylvania  a 
few  years  ano.  I  came  to  appreciate  the 
kindliness — the  friendlines.s — of  Mr.  Eb- 
ERH'.RTER,  wlio  h.lpcd  mc  in  many  ways 
to  become  fami'i-ir  with  my  work  and 
was  most  gracious  in  helping  to  obtain 
comittce  arsi;;nments  which  I  desired. 
There  are  miMiy  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  will  always  remember  him  and 
be  cratcful  for  what  he  did  for  them 
dunnr-!  his  many  years  of  service  in  the 
Hou.se. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  who  served  in  th.e  House  of  Repre- 
.^(•ntalives  with  the  late  Cont;ressman 
Herman  P.  Fbfruarter.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, v.ill  remember  him  always  as  a 
dedicated  public  oflicial  and  as  one  of 
the  hardest  working;  and  best  informed 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

On  technical  IrsLslation  Involving 
taxes,  reciprocal  trade,  tariffs  and  cus- 
toms, social  .security,  and  all  of  the  other 
vital  issues  ori^inatinir  in  tliat  important 
committee,  many  of  us — I  know  I  did — 
automatically  turned  to  Congressman 
Eberh\rter  for  information  and  cuid- 
ance.  He  knew  the  facts,  and  his  in- 
stincts were  invariably  in  favor  of  the 
pubKc  int  re.its  in  all  of  these  monu- 
m'^>ntal  isi;ues  of  national  policy. 

His  work  on  tecimical  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  wa.s 
in.spirin^',  and  he  lived  to  see  his  judi;- 
ment  vindicated  on  many  of  the  contro- 
versial provir.;ons  which  he  oppo  ed  in 
that  little-understood,  l.OCO-paue  bill. 

I  became  well  acquainted  with  Con- 
gressman EBErH\RTtR  and  his  beloved 
wife,  Emma,  as  a  result  cf  my  close 
fnenf'.'-hip  with  tho  late  Con^rcsswoman 
Vera  jjichanan,  who  represented  a  dis- 
trict adjolnins.;  Mr.  Ear:  iiARTrR's  m  the 
Pitt.i'oui'h  arra  and  whose  ofTlce  was 
n^xt  door  to  Mr.  Eoehh trim's.  The 
f(nir  of  us  shared  many,  many  pleasant 
hours  together  in  V/ashint;ton. 

Only  an  inner  .'trcn'ilh  of  nrtat  mip- 
ir.tude  could  hn.vc  k?pt  Mr.  EBERH^Rxrn 
going  as  he  did  following'  Mrs.  Eber- 
harter's trapic  death  a  few  years  a'40 
and  his  o'vn  s'^ries  of  .serious  illnr's'-s. 
Yet  he  persc-vcicd  and  was  conscientious 
in  tlie  pcrloimance  of  his  duties,  and 
was,  despite  his  personal  problem.s,  a  man 
of  immrnjc  .'sympathy  for  the  tioubles  of 
others.  1  he  word  heard  most  often  to 
characterize  Hri!M\N  Eterit/'rier  among 
fellow  workers  on  Capitol  Hill  following 
his  df-ath  was  "Icindly."' 

To  the  two  youn'i  men  who  are  the 
sons  of  Herm\n  and  Emma  EBEnHAnXER. 
Herman  P.,  Jr..  and  Jimmy,  I  v.ould  like 
to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  have  a 
truly  fine  heritage  which  I  know  will 
help  them  to  face  whatever  life  brings 
them  with  the  courage  which  character- 
ized their  parents'  fearless  outlook  on 
life. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 


have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life  and  ac- 
complishments of  our  late  colleague, 
Mr.  Herman  P.  Eberharter;  and  that 
V.  ,ien  we  adjourn  today  we  adjourn  out 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
c.  ileague. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
ir'-o'-.:i>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
f  i:-st  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
\r.nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bns  of  this  House,  and  especially  the 
^Trmbers  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion, were  immeasurably  ."^addened  when 
we  heard  of  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pittsburgh. 
We  paused  in  that  sad  hour  and  recalled 
his  long  years  of  service  in  this  body  and 
the  outstanding  contribution  he  had 
made  in  our  unending  quest  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  tax  problems  confronting  our 
Nation. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  our 
estimate  of  a  colleagues  work  in  mo3t 
cases  rests  on  our  day-by-day  observa- 
tion and  how  he  conducts  himself  when 
on  the  legislation  firing  line.  In  Hepman 
Eberharter's  case,  the  highest  accolade 
we  can  award  him  is  to  point  out  that 
never,  even  under  the  most  severe  provo- 
cation, was  he  observed  to  desert  the  role 
of  gentleman  which  he  played  to  the  last. 

His  latter  years  in  the  pubUc  service 
were  made  doubly  arduous  due  to  the 
loss  of  his  helpmate,  who  preceded  him 
in  death,  and  his  own  physical  impair- 
ment. It  can  he  said  of  this  lovable  col- 
league, however,  that  he  accepted  these 
burdens  with  a  light  heart  and  a  cheer- 
ful mien,  and  no  one  can  recall  meeting 
him  without  receiving  a  cordial  greet- 
ing and  the  firm  handclasp  of  friendship. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
members  of  his  family  who  are  left  to 
mourn  his  passing,  and  it  is  our  prayer- 
ful hope  that  they  will  be  comforted  by 
the  assurance  that  we,  his  colleagues, 
mourn  with  them  and  for  them. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  great  sadness  that  I  join  here 
in  the  House  in  paying  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  our  departed  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Honorable  Herman  P.  Eber- 
harter, who  at  the  time  of  his  passing 
on  September  9,  1958,  represented  the 
28th  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  June  1944 
Herbian  Eberharter  was  most  kind  And 
helpful  to  me.  During  the  years  vre 
served  together  we  foiuid  that  we  had 
much  in  common  and  worked  together 
in  seeking  solutions  to  many  legislative 
problems  in  which  we  chared  an  interest. 

Herman  was  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  He  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  and  sponsored  much  imp>or- 
tant  legislation  beneficial  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  he  represented  in  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  our  country.  He 
was  a  man  possessed  of  great  political 
wisdom  and  personal  courage.  I  con- 
sidered him  one  of  my  close  friends  in 
this  body  and  one  in  whom  I  had  great 
faith  and  trust.  I  miss  him  greatly  and 
I  am  sure  that  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  share  these  sentiments. 


His  sons,  Herman  P.,  Jr.,  and  James 
Jacob  Eberharter,  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  father's  illustrious 
career  and  his  humanitarian  principles. 
They  have  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss. 

His  memory  is  as  dear  today 

As  in  the  hour  he  passed  away. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Cpea'ier,  once  I  read 
a  f^hort  and  not  very  well  written  bit  of 
verse  by  an  unknown  author.  Despite  its 
grammatical  shortcominiis.  the  message 
it  carries  is  mo^t  evident.    It  reads: 

A  .nan  of  greatness  Is  he 

Who  lives  to  serve  his  neighbor 

No  matter  how  tough  the  going  may  be 
He  continues  to  give  his  best. 

I  knew  the  late  Hon.  Herman  P.  Eber- 
harter. Representative  from  the  28th 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  well  and  in- 
timately throughout  the  prriod  of  my 
service  in  Concres.s.  Somehow  I  feel 
tliat  a  little  bit  of  verse  could  well  be 
applied  to  him. 

Its  simple  words  by  no  means  define 
the  many  contributions  to  mankind  that 
Herman  Eberharter  gave  through  his 
untiring  devotion  to  his  duty  and 
through  his  effective  and  capable  leader- 
ship. He  was  soUd.  soimd  and  substan- 
tial. His  death  is  indeed  a  great  loss  to 
all  of  us  and  I  join  with  his  friends  in 
expressing  the  deepest  regrets  to  his 
family.  I  take  comfort,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  his  accom.plishmients  during 
his  lifetime  and  his  fine  spirit  will  be  re- 
membered as  an  example  for  others  to 
follow. 


GOVERNMENT  POLICIES  THAT 

HURT  OUR  OWN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 

1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Government  bite  the 
hands  that  feed  them.  The  supreme 
irony  is  that  American  corporations  and 
American  workers  must  pay  heavy  taxes 
that  are  sometimes  used  to  imdermine 
the  economic  mterests  of  American  cor- 
porations and  American  workers.  Not 
dehberately,  mind  you,  but  the  effect  is 
just  the  same. 

How  anyone  can  possibly  defend  this 
is  beyond  the  imderstanding  of  most 
Americans.  Not  that  the  peoples  of  oth- 
er nations  understand  it  either,  but  as 
long  as  they  profit  by  it,  why  should  they 
bother  to  solve  this  mystery. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  the  worst  of  the 
argtmient,  for  a  starter.  So  we  had  to 
help  other  nations  get  back  on  their 
feet,  after  the  devastation  and  disloca- 
tion of  World  War  n  In  order  that  their 
weakened  economies  and  despairing  peo- 
ple would  not  be  taken  over  by  com- 
mimlsm. 

But  Switzerland  has  always  been  a 
prosperous  country,  and  was  not  in- 
volved in  World  War  II  or  World  War 
I,  or  any  other  war  for  the  pswt  hundred 
years,  or  Is  it  longer?    There  was  never 


any  reason  why  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  give  any  direct 
economic  aid  to  Switzerland  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  she  was  in  no  need  of  it, 
having,  incidentally,  taken  most  of  our 
domestic  market  away  from  American 
watch  manufacturers.  But  we  insisted 
on  helping  her  anyway  and  indirectly. 

It  works  this  way.  The  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  loans  money 
to  an  American  group  in  order  to 
promote  electrical  development.  This 
group  needs  three  22,000-kilowatt  tur- 
bine-generator sets.  Instead  of  buying 
this  equipment  in  America  the  group 
seeks  bids  from  foreign  concerns  and 
places  the  order  with  the  Brown-Boveri 
Co.,  of  Switzerland,  because  that  com- 
pany's price,  even  after  adding  15  per- 
cent import  duty,  was  seme  25  percent 
belov.-  that  of  General  Electric  and  other 
American  manufacturers. 

If  the  administration  continues  with 
these  strange  policies  that  boomerang  to 
the  detriment  of  American  industries 
and  American  workers  we  shall  be  very 
successful  in  defeating  ourselves. 

This  cannot  be  our  reasonable  purpose. 
Surely  no  one  in  this  country  wants 
more  depressed  areas. 

One  years  work  for  150  people  at  Gen- 
eral Electric  has  been  lost  because  the 
Government  did  not  insist  that  the  REA 
loan  must  be  used  to  buy  American 
equipment  where  such  equipment  is 
available  and  clearly  superior. 

Who  goofed  on  this? 

Congress  is  losing  Its  patience  with 
such  strange  goings-on. 

How  about  an  investigation  to  make 
sure  that  this  blunder,  to  put  it  kindly,  is 
not  followed  by  similar  blunders  that  are 
hurting  our  own  economy? 


HOME  RULE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  return 
to  the  people  of  Washington  the  right 
of  self-government  that  was  taken  away 
from  them  79  years  ago.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  has  the  support  of  the 
administration.  It  is  sponsored  in  the 
other  House  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  District  Committee,  Senator 
Bible,  of  Nevada.  It  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  best  possible  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  its  drafting,  it  was  exhaustively 
studied  in  the  other  body  and  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  there  last  year. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  sound  and 
workable  legislation.  I  believe  that 
there  are  two  mterests,  two  rights  to  be 
protected  in  legislating  on  this  issue — 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  Nation's  Capital  and  that 
of  the  people  of  Washington  in  their  own 
local  community.  This  bill  gives  rea- 
sonable recognition  to  both  interests. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
here  today  will  explain  fully  and  well  the 
stake  that  the  people  of  the  District  have 
in  this  legislation.    But  I  should  like,  for 
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a  moment,  to  emphasize  why  all  Amer- 
icans should  take  an  Interest  and  a  re- 
sponsibility for  restoring  local  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Justly  proud  of 
America's  position  in  the  world  as  "the 
schoolhouse  of  democracy."  Our  Na- 
tion's Capital  should  be  the  symbol  and 
the  living  example  of  our  faith  in  democ- 
racy. Nothing  is  more  central  to  the 
tradition  of  American  democracy  than 
the  right  of  Americans  to  conduct  their 
own  local  affairs.  Yet  our  National  Cap- 
ital is  today  a  flagrant  denial  of  that 
basic  principle.  I  believe  that  this  affects 
all  of  us.  Every  American  should  feel 
concern  that  here,  in  our  Capital,  we 
present  to  the  world  such  an  example. 
Washington  today  is  a  living  example  of 
taxation  without  representation;  of  rule 
by  outsiders  over  a  voteless  community; 
of  Federal  domination  of  local  affairs: 
of  Federal  control  over  local  schools.  Is 
that  what  we  beheve  in?  Is  that  what 
we  want  the  example  of  our  Capital  to 
teach  foreign  visitors  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  American  tradition  of  local 
self-government?     I  do  not  believe  it  i.s. 

The  condition  of  Washington  today 
brands  us  as  hypocrites  in  the  profession 
of  our  own  political  beliefs.  It  serves 
notice  that,  in  the  very  citadel  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  we  do  not  practice  what 
we  preach.  More  important  than  what 
others  may  think  of  us  is  what  we  think 
of  ourselves  and  what  we  think  of  our 
Nation's  Capital.  If  we  really  believe  in 
our  own  creed  and  tradition,  and  if  we 
want  to  be  proud  of  Washington  as  a 
symbol  of  our  American  creed,  then  I 
cannot  see  how  we  can  any  longer  deny 
the  restoration  of  local  democracy  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSES  BANK  STABILIZATION 
LEGISLATION  ON  MISSOURI 
RIVER  SOUTH  OF  YANKTON. 
S.  DAK. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  tjentlcman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  closing  weeks  of  the  last  Con- 
gress I  introduced  legislation,  along  with 
my  South  Dakota  colleague.  Senator 
Case,  providing  for  stabilization  of  the 
Missouri  River  bank  in  the  area  .south  of 
Gavins  Point  Dam  near  Yankton,  S. 
Dak.,  to  Ponca.  Nebr.  It  is  essential 
that  this  legislation  be  approved  to  save 
the  homes  and  farms  of  many  citizens 
living  in  this  important  farming  area.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  has  strongly  endorsed  the 
legislation  which  I  have  again  intro- 
duced in  the  present  Congress.  H.R.  1020. 
The  association's  stand  on  this  urgent 
problem  is  reported  in  the  Sioux  City 
Journal  for  February  14,  1959.  which  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Vai.let  Group  Backs  Bank  Stabilization  on 
Missouri — Ponca-Yankton  Project  Gains 
Wide  Support 
Omaha— Strong    support     for    leKlslntlon 

authorizing  a  bank  .st.iblll/.ii  um  project  on 


the  Missouri  River  between  Ponca.  Nebr.. 
and  Oavlns  Point  Dam  near  Yankton.  S.  Dak., 
has  been  promised  by  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association. 

Identical  bills  for  the  project  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Francis 
Case  find  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  George  McGovern,  both  of 
South  Dakota. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  A.ssoclatlon  state- 
ment came  from  James  R.  Smith,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  orcanlzatlon  In  Omaha.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  arsociation'.s  platform, 
adopted  last  week  In  St.  Loius,  liuludcs  u 
stiong  statement  asking  for  bnnk  stabili/a- 
tinn  on  iinun;)roved  sections  of  t'.ie  river  Ijc- 
twcen  Sioux  City  and  Yankton. 

'lliis  legislation,  Mr.  Smith  said.  Is  vir- 
tually identical  to  valley  nssoclatinn  jilat- 
form  statements  the  last  several  yeais.  The 
need  for  such  a  project,  he  said,  Is  obvious 
to  people  living  In  the  area. 

"Anyone  seeing,  as  I  did.  hf)mes,  buildings, 
and  thovi.«nnds  of  acres  of  fertile  bottom  land 
literally  falhng  Into  the  Missouri  RIvrr  dr.e 
to  bank  er<jSion,  wcukl  realiz?  the  utter 
nece.ssity  of  i)reventin;i;  the  rec\u:ence  ot 
faucli  trag  d.es.  ■  Mr.  Snuth  :iU!d. 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a  k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

Tlierc  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dele- 
pr.tes  to  the  annual  meetint;  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' Interstate  Indian  Council,  held  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  October  9  to  11.  1958, 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution  de- 
si;;ned  to  encouraRe  industrial  develop- 
ment on  or  near  Indian  reservations. 

As  the  author  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  40.  calling  for  a  fueater  de- 
velopment of  the  economic  and  social 
resources  of  American  Indians,  I  am 
happy  to  call  the  Governors'  re.solution 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleaKue.s,  and  I 
include  it  at  this  point; 
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Where. IS  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afr.urs  ha.s 
iuiiU'^urated  a  mo.-'t  conunendable  and  prac- 
liial  prof;rani,  whlclj  h.i»  f<ir  Us  purpo.se  an 
e;"i'ort  to  induce  private  Industry  to  locate 
pI.iiUs,  for  the  assembly  or  fabrlc.itlon  of 
p!\)ducts,  on  or  ncjacent  to  Indian  leserva- 
tii.n.s.  for  the  purpose  of  vitillzlng  natural 
re'ources  and  providing  employment  for  In- 
dian people  on  these  reservations;  and  said 
Bureau  has  been  succes.sful  In  accompll.shlng 
tins  object l\e  In  some  measure.  wh;ch  Is 
gratiiyln.:  and  encjuraging:  and 

Whereas  there  has  rccrntly  been  dl.scov- 
ered.  in  unexpected  localities,  new  natural 
rr.'.ourci's,  metals  r  nd  other  products,  which 
arc  not  only  Important  to  our  national  de- 
fen.se.s.  but  which  are  u'-eful  In  modern  In- 
dustry;   and 

Whereas  no  exploratory  survey  of  Indian 
reservations  has  been  made  by  a  qualUied 
organization  of  Indii.'^trlal  engineers,  for  the 
j)urpose  of  discovering  new  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  jjromotlou  thereof,  or  ex- 
tensive studies  to  determine  new  uses  for 
tho.se  natural  re.sources  now  known  to  exist 
on  said  reservatlor.s;  and 

Whereas  the  Increa.se  In  Indian  popula- 
tions on  reservations  and  the  projected 
growth  of  number  of  Indian  peoples  on  said 
reservations,  within  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  now  makes  It  Imperative  that  some 
provisions    be    made    whereby    more    oppor- 


tunities for  employment  for  Indian  peoples, 
on  a  practical  and  realistic  basla.  now  and 
In  the  future:   Be  It  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Governors'  Interstate  In- 
dian Council  in  xcsion  at  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
on  tnr  9th.  10th.  and  J  1th  dayn  of  October 
19F.S.  Do  hereby  recommend  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  continue  In  Its  efforts  to 
Induce  private  Industries  to  locate  on  or 
adjacent  to  Indian  reservations;  and  be  it 
further 

Reached.  That  this  c;.inicll  recommends 
that  the  C  ngri -s  aut!u>rize  the  said  Bureau 
to  employ  a  Cjuahfled  .and  equipped  hrm  of 
lnriiiKtri;<l  engineers.  In  whom  Industries 
liave  confidence,  to  explore  and  to  discover 
what  undi.'cloH-d  natural  resources  may  be 
present  on  Indirui  leservatlons,  and  to  deter- 
mine to  what  U'^e  such  resources  may  be  put 
by  industries,  to;4Ciher  with  casts  of  pro- 
uucin.;  or  preparing  suth  resources  In 
in..rketable  f.jrm.  what  farlillles  are  avail- 
able which  are  requisites  to  the  use  thereof; 
and  to  ci.mpiie  full  n  ports  on  their  findings, 
for  the  purpose  of  promotlntr  and  exploiting 
said  resources;  and  be  It  further 

Rfsolicd.  That  the  C  iti  tc^s  a])proprlat« 
tlie  sum  of  •!  million,  to  be  spc(  iiically  used 
for  tlie  emp'.uyinent  of  a  qu.ilified  hrm  of 
Intiur.'.rial  eniui.cei';  to  c-nikte  such  sur- 
veys and  explorations,  ti^gf  tl.cr  w.th  reports 
thereof,  as  lnd.r::tfd  herein. 


PRESERVING  WILDLIFE  AND  RECRE- 
ATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 
MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  McGO\EKN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'-k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKhR.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  t;enlleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  nn  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  other 
Mi.ssouri  Ba.'-in  States,  have  benefited 
preatly  from  the  Missouri  River  develop- 
ment program.  We  expect  even  greater 
benefltii  in  the  years  ahead.  One  valu- 
able byproduct  of  river  development  is 
the  recreational  opportunitie.s  which 
stem  from  the  creation  of  reservoirs  be- 
hind the  large  Federal  dams. 

It  is  important,  if  full  recreational 
and  wildlife  benefit.s  are  to  be  achieved, 
that  the  nvor  development  program  be 
conducted  properly.  This  includes  the 
replacement  of  water  levels  in  public 
lakes  near  the  Mi.vsouri  River  as  a  s'lb- 
stitute  for  wateifov.l  breeding  areas 
which  would  otherwi.^e  be  lost  becau.-e  of 
the  river  installation.  There  is  also  a 
need  lor  reforestation  projects  near  the 
Mi.s.souii  River  iii."-taUat;ons. 

Recognizing  these  urgent  need.s.  Stale 
Senators  Heniy  Knud.sen  and  K  F.  F;cJ- 
nck.^.en  have  introduced  n  the  South 
Dakota  State  LesisLiture  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  2,  calling  upon  the 
Congress  to  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  replace  the  facilities  lost  to  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  through  the 
lloodini;  of  Mi.ssouri  Ri^er  land.3.  This 
resolution  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Lt. 
Gov.  John  P.  Lindley.  of  South  Dakota. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  amends  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  for  improvement  of  con- 
servation and  development  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin.  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  proposed  bill,  Mr. 
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Lindley's  letter,  and  the  resolution  by 
Senators  Knudsen  and  Fredricksen: 

8TATK   or   80VTH   DAKOTA, 

SCNATX   CHAMBIS, 

Pierre,  February  11, 1959. 
Hon.  Geohce  8.   McC3ovE»N. 
Mem  ber  of  Congress, 
Hnune  Office  Building.  Washin0on,  DC. 

Dea»  Congkessman  McGovekn:  Enclosed 
!;crewlth  please  find  a  copy  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  2  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  of  South  Dakota  and  the  House  of 
HepresentaUvee.  I  believe  that  the  resolu- 
tion Is  self-explanatory.  Thli  Is  a  serious 
prtbicm  for  the  State  of  Soutti  Dakota.  Al- 
though the  people  of  this  SUte  benefit,  along 
w,th  people  of  other  States  and  the  Nation 
us  a  whole,  from  these  dams  they  do  not 
benefit  directly  with  any  navigation.  As  far 
;'..s  flood  control  Is  concerned  while  floods 
are  controlled  downriver  It  means  a  state 
i>f  j>erpctual  flood  for  this  area  although  the 
dr  .ppini?  of  the  water  level  In  the  dams  dur- 
uvl^  the  summer  and  fall  of  thf  years  for  the 
benefit  of  downstream  navigation  causes  a 
\ery  bad  condition  from  the  rccreattonal. 
scenic,  health,  and  other  st.ir.cpolnts  to  the 
people  of  this  State 

At  the  time  the  engineers  (  ame  through 
this  State  selling  us  on  this  propram  they 
painted  a  glowing  picture  of  what  would 
result  to  us  In  the  way  of  recr?ational  areas 
as  a  result  of  the  development  if  the  system. 
The  lo.ss  of  wildlife  cover  has  been  and  will 
be  extreme,  and  to  date  thrre  has  been  little 
or  no  repla?ement.  Picnic  and  recreational 
areas  have  not  been  replaced,  and  monetary 
considerations  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  some 
public  facilities  along  the  river  were  found 
to  be  grossly  inadequate  when  replacement 
facilities  were  built.  All  these  were  matters 
that  Bhou'.d  have  been  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  engineers  and  to  a  great  extent  were 
not  within  the  knowledge  of  tlie  people  with 
whom  they  were  dealing  The  flnthts  of 
waterfowl  would  appear  to  be  effected  to  our 
detriment,  and  some  of  the  replacements 
recommended  can  and  should  be  made  We 
trust  that  this  will  meet  with  sympathetic 
consideration  from  all  of  you  f  nd  that  either 
administrative  steps  or  leclsli.tlve.  If  found 
necefsary.    be    prompt'y    li.krn 

Respectfully  yours. 

John  F    :.i.NDi-rY. 

Ltrufcnanf    GoierTio*-,    Prc-^idci-.t    of 
the  Senate. 

Senate  CoNCtRRFNT  Rrsot.unoN  2 

(Introduced  by  Mr  Knudsen  and  Mr 
Fredricksen ) 
Ci'ucurrent  resolution  mcmorlallrlnt;  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  action  reg:  rding  the  re- 
placement of  facilities  lost  to  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  through  flaodlng  of  Mis- 
souri River  lowlands 

Be  If  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
nt  South  Dakota  (the  House  of  Representa- 
twf:  concurring  therein)  : 

Whereas  the  established  Federal  policies 
as  set  forth  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
.States  require  the  replacement  of  public 
l.icilities  lost  through  the  development  of 
Federal  projects:  and 

Whereas  the  Missouri  River  development 
In  South  Dakota  has  Uken  or  will  take  all 
<f  the  timber  and  wildlife  cover  that  for- 
merly existed  along  the  Missouri  River;  and 

Whereas  this  deprives  wildlife  of  cover 
and  the  people  of  this  area  from  picnic  and 
locriatlonal  areas  which  have  not  been  re- 
placed   and 

Whereas  many  points  of  historical  Interest 
:ire  flooded  and  lost  which  cannot  be  re- 
placed: and 

Whereas  the  promlaes  of  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  were  that  such  develop- 
ment would  Increase  recreational  and  re- 
lated opportunities;  and 
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Whereas  the  Federal  program  to  date  on 
reforestation  and  development  of  recrea- 
tional faculties  and  approach  roads  has 
been  totally  Inadequate;  and 

Whereaa  any  such  replacement  Is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  SUte  of  South  Dakota: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  36th  ses- 
sion of  South  Dakota  Legislature,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring,  do  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  to  take  prompt  steps  to 
establish  pumping  stations  and  to  provide  a 
water  level  In  public  lakes  near  the  Mis- 
souri River  B.asln  as  a  replacement  for  rest- 
ing places  for  ducks  and  geese;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  reforestation  projects  at  and  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  tributaries  to  the 
Missouri  River  system  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  stationary  level  bodies  of 
water  so  that  trees  may  flourish  and  provide 
some  replacement  for  the  loss  of  cover  for 
wildlife  bccau.=e  of  the  flooding  of  the  Mis- 
sour  River  lowlands  and  to  In  other  ways  de- 
velop the  recreational  possibllties  as  prom- 
ised, and  to  provide  access  thereto:  be  It 
further 

Rctolred.  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  -frmy  of  the  United  States,  to 
US.  Senator  Kabl  E  Mundt,  to  U.S.  Senator 
Francis  Cake,  to  Congressman  E.  Y.  Beret,  to 
Congressman  George  S.  McGovern.  and  to 
the  Presiding  OfflccrE  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

John  F.  LrnnLET. 
LiriifcnaTjt  GorcrTior 
D.    H.   Holland, 
Srcrctary  of  the  Senate. 
Archie  Gubbrud, 
Speaker  of  the  Houfte. 
W.  J.  Matson, 

Chief  Clerk. 

Section  9  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
December  22.  1944  (58  Stat.  837.  891).  is 
hereby  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  subsection: 

"(f)  The  .'Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  the 
Interior  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  provide,  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  works  of 
improvcmei'.t  for  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  flfh  and  wildlife  resources  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  These  works  of  Im- 
provement may  or  may  not  be  physically 
associated  with  project  works  being  devel- 
oped by  these  agencies  for  other  purposes. 
The  planning  and  construction  of  these  works 
of  improvement  for  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
shall  be  undertaken  In  accordance  with  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48 
Stat.  4011  ." 


COAL    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  of  this  body  have  introduced 
bills  to  establish  a  Coal  Research  and  De- 
velopment Commission  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  coal  In  the  United  States.  As 
a  Representative  from  one  of  the  largest 
bitimiinous  coal-producing  areas  in  the 
country,  I  want  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  which  has  bipartisan 
support  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 


The  need  for  an  immediate  and  long- 
range  research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  coal  has  been  apparent  to  those 
of  us  concerned  with  the  economy  of 
the  coal-producing  areas  of  the  Nation. 
The  coal  industry  is  one  industry  in 
which  research  into  all  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  industry  is  lagging  and  at 
the  same  time  is  one  where  the  need  is 
the  greatest. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  the 
greatest  and  most  efficient  ccal  industry 
in  the  world.  Noteworthy  advances 
have  been  made  during  the  past  years. 
The  cutting  machine  and  hydraulically 
controlled  loading  machines  have  now- 
replaced  the  pick  and  shovel.  Methods 
of  extracting  coal  from  the  ground  have 
also  improved.  Working  conditions  have 
improved  through  the  introduction  of 
roof  bolting,  rock  dusting,  better  light- 
ing facilities,  and  more  adequate  venti- 
lating systems.  With  these  improve- 
ments, however,  there  is  still  much  re- 
search to  be  done  by  the  scientist  and 
the  engineer  for  the  welfare  of  the  miner 
and  the  conservation  of  this  vital  na- 
tional resource. 

Research  should  be  conducted  into 
mining  production,  handling,  marketing, 
distribution,  transportation,  and  conven- 
tional and  new  uses  for  coal.  Of  equal 
importance  is  research  into  the  synthetic 
liquid  fuels  program.  There  are  many 
new  formulas  for  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale  and 
for  the  coking  of  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coals,  which  if  proF>erly  pursued 
might  make  this  country  independent  of 
foreign  sources  of  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  in  new  uses  for 
coal.  Every  effort  should  be  made  in 
the  field  of  coal  chemistry  in  developing 
a  method  to  efficiently  and  economically 
secure  oil  and  gas  from  coal  and  in  the 
development  of  other  byproducts  that 
are  not  now  in  existence.  A  research 
program  into  coal  for  conventional  uses 
will  be  helpful  in  regaining  lost  markets 
and  attracting  new  customers. 

Coal  research  is  extremely  important, 
not  only  to  the  coal  industry,  and  the 
communities  and  States  in  which  ccal  Is 
mined,  but  is  important  to  national  de- 
fense and  to  the  economy  of  the  country. 
A  research  program  as  called  for  in  this 
legislation  brightens  the  whole  future  of 
the  coal  industry  and  the  future  of  the 
producers,  the  employees  and  many  other 
people  who  depend  on  coal  to  sustain 
their  economy. 

I  believe  the  establishment  of  th.s 
Commission  should  contribute  greatly  to 
the  coal  industry  and  to  the  Nation  in 
building  for  the  future.  I  hope  that  the 
legislation  will  receive  speedy  considera- 
tion by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 


ELIMINATION  OF  AUTOMOBILE 
EXCISE  TAX 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  have  called  me  the  automobile 
horn  of  the  Congress. 

While  this  title  may  not  have  been 
given  to  me  by  admirers  of  either  the 
automobile  or  myself,  I  really  do  not 
mind  having  the  title.  In  fact,  I  con- 
sider it  a  compliment  and  might  as  well 
let  my  colleagues  know  that  I  will  be 
back  with  longer  and  louder  blasts  as  the 
session  wears  on. 

My  horn-honking  right  now  has  to  do 
with  something  which  recently  happened 
in  the  city  of  Flint,  Mich. 

The  city  council  has  gone  all-out  for 
H.R.  2388.  a  bill  which  I  introduced  ask- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  the  highly  dis- 
criminatory 10-percent  automobile  excise 
tax. 

They  have  adopted  a  resolution  which 
I  shall  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  ask  this  because  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  not  part  of  the  American  econ- 
omy.    It  is  the  American  economy. 

The  prosperity  and  employment  of 
the  people  of  the  cities  of  Flint  and 
Lansing,  in  the  Sixth  District  of  Michi- 
gan, as  well  as  of  259  of  the  436  congres- 
sional districts  which  contain  automo- 
bile plants,  are  vitally  affected  by  this 
tax.  In  addition,  every  district  of  the 
436  is  indirectly  affected  in  an  adverse 
manner  by  this  tax. 

With  growing  unemployment  in  our 
district  and  elsewhere,  I  am  certain  I 
will  be  back  to  honk  the  automobile 
horn  again.  This  is  only  the  begin- 
ning— the  others  will  be  longer,  louder, 
and  loaded  with  facts  about  how  the 
many-tentacled  automobile  industry  and 
its  workers  are  being  discriminated 
against  and  depressed  by  the  tax  pat- 
tern of  our  Federal  Government. 

Whereaa  the  automobile  Industry  \a  the 
most  Important  factor  to  the  economy  of 
this  Nation  and  ia  especially  Important  to 
the  economy  of  the  city  of  Flint;   and 

Whereas  this  Industry  provides  employ- 
ment for  the  vast  majority  of  the  Flint  la- 
bor force;  and 

Whereas  the  health  of  this  industry  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  all  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  Nation  and  of  this  city;  and 

Whereas  the  present  excise  tax  of  10  per- 
cent on  automobiles  Is  a  discriminatory  tax 
against  the  automobile  Industry  and  Is  a 
deterrent  to  sales  of  this  product;  and 

Whereu  this  sales  handicap  consequently 
adversely  ailects  the  health  of  the  automo- 
bile Industry,  reduces  the  employment  of  our 
labor  force  and  Impedes  the  national  and 
local  economy;  and 

Whereas  H.R.  2388  Is  a  bill  Introduced 
January  15.  1959,  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  would  eliminate  this  dis- 
criminatory tax:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  city  commission  do, 
and  does  hereby,  go  on  record  as  favoring 
passage  of  H.R.  2388  In  order  that  the  na- 
tional and  local  economy  and  employment 
situation  may  be  benefited  by  placing  the 
automobile  Industry  on  an  equal  footing  in 
the  marketplace  with  other  manufacturing 
industries;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  our  Federal  legislative  repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  governing  bodies  of 
other  cities  in  the  Nation  whose  economy 
is  dependent  upon  the  health  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HOPFT^dAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  there  is  a  press  report 
on  the  ticker  which  reads: 

San  Juan.  PR. — The  high  command 
of  the  AFL-CIO  was  reported  today  to 
be  considcTinp:  the  Idea  of  sending  "shock 
troops"  to  Washington  to  dramatize  the 
pllglit  of  nearly  five  million  unemployed 
Americans. 

Union  leaders  believe  an  AFL-CIO  spon- 
sored march  on  W.isliliiqton  by  .special  bus 
and  train  might  spur  Federal  action  to  stim- 
ulate the  U.S.  economy. 

Walter  Reutiier,  chalrmnn  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council's  Economic  Policy  Committee, 
was  reported  to  favor  the  Idea. 

"I'm  afraid  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration do  not  realize  how  serious  unem- 
ployment is,"  Reuther  said.  "We  have  to 
use  some  shock  treatment  to  wake  up  our 
Government." 

AFL-CIO  economists  said  the  offlcial  figure 
of  4,724.000  unemployed  In  January  ignored 
millions  of  part-time  workers  as  well  as 
others  who  have  ceased  job  hunting  and 
accordingly  are  not  considered  part  of  the 
labor  force. 

There  speaks  the  real  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  not  tlie  offlcial  heads 
of  the  party  but  the  fellow  that  calls  the 
shots,  furnishes  much  of  the  money 
which  aids  the  Democratic  Party  in 
elections,  contributes  to  the  success  of 
so  many  Democratic  candidates. 

Reuther  suggests  a  march  on  Wash- 
ing, and  again  this  is  what  he  said: 

We  have  to  use  some  shock  treatment  to 
wake  up  our  Government. 

I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not  put  it 
in  the  civil  rights  bill,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
tection in  that  legislation  for  employers. 

In  Reuther's  book  all  who  are  not  pay- 
ing dues  to  contribute  to  his  war  chest 
should  be  forced  to  create  Jobs,  meet  a 
payroll,  so  he  may  collect  and  prosper 
politically.  If  my  imderstanding  of  this 
Reuther  move  is  correct,  he  proposes 
that  we  draft  those  who  have  heretofore 
been  employers  and  those  who  show  any 
ability  or  have  any  prospect  indicating 
they  might  have  the  ability  to  qualify  as 

employers  and  make  them  provide  Jobs 
at  a  Reuther-approved  wage  scale  for  all 
the  tmemployed,  of  whom  there  are  more 
than  4  million — almost  5  million— as 
well  as  for  increased  wages  for  Reuther's 
dues  payers. 

It  does  occur  to  me,  although  I  would 
not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  offer  ad- 
vice to  the  Democrats  or  their  party  or 
its  so-called  leaders,  but  if  they  do  not 
watch  out  jtist  a  Uttle  bit,  they  will  find 
Reuther  and  Mazey,  his  goon  squad 
leader,  out  in  the  open  publicly  giving 
orders. 

It  was  back  in  1953,  I  think,  when 
some  on  our  side  wanted  to  help  the 
Democrats  who  were  being  thrown  out  of 
control  of  their  own  party  in  Wayne 
County.  Mich.,  but  our  efforts  were  re- 
jected, not  only  with  scorn  but  some 


abusive  language.  I  have  a  very  distinct 
recollection  of  that.  We  offered  to  help 
our  friendly  enemies  then,  help  them 
from  being  taken  over  by  a  poUtical  or- 
ganization whose  leaders  had  socialism 
as  one  of  its  objectives. 

It  is  diCBcult  to  understand  how  some 
Democrats  can  fool  themselves  to  the 
extent  where  they  think  that  Walter 
Reuther  will  do  anything  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  As  he  has  in  Michigan, 
where  he  and  his  errand  boy  Williams 
have  mude  the  State  hot  for  employers, 
aidect  in  creating  and  maintaining  im- 
employment,  Reuther  will  use  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  until  he  is  strong  enough 
politically,  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
take  over  publicly. 

Watch  your  step,  dear  colleagues,  you 
have  already  lost  control  of  your  party  in 
Michigan  and  several  other  States. 


THE  REA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Wolf]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
policy  of  this  administration  toward  the 
REA  has  caused  me  to  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  bills  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  and  Con- 
gressman Price,  of  Illinois.  The  object 
of  these  bills  and  the  object  of  the  bill 
that  I  am  now  introducing  is  to  return 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  REA  all 
functions  which  were  transferred  from 
that  office  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
written  in  1953.  The  REA  program  has 
had  an  interestmg  organizational  his- 
tory since  its  inception  during  the  New 
D.al  days.  REA  was  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
1935.  In  1936  it  became  an  independent 
apency  as  a  result  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
Under  a  reorganization  plan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1939  the  REA 
was  placed  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  reorganization  of  the  Agri- 
cultiu-e  Department  which  came  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  administration 
in  1953  downgraded  the  importance  of 
the  REA  and  the  role  of  Administrator 
in  policy  formation.  The  Administrator 
is  no  longer  responsible  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e.  He  is  now 
responsible  to  the  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Services.  He.  in  turn,  is 
responsible  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  the  REA 
loses  its  identity  and  becomes  just  an- 
other one  of  many  departments  within 
the  Department  of  Agrriculture.  When 
the  responsibiUties  for  REA  policy  are 
diffused  throughout  a  number  of  offices 
in  the  Department,  the  historically  in- 
tended purpose  of  keeptog  the  REA  as  an 
important  segment  of  our  farm  policy 
is  defeated. 

Consequently.  It  now  appears  to  be 
quite  clear  that  REA  was  most  effective 
when  it  had  preferred  status  rjid  when 


the  policy  for  REA  rested  solely  with 
one  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Because  of  this,  I  feel  that 
it  Is  of  great  Importance  that  Congress 
passes  a  bill  which  will  return  fimctions 
previously  held  by  the  Administrator  be- 
fore 1953  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
REA.  ^^^^^^^__ 

SHARP  INCREASE  OF  UNEMPLXDY- 
MENT  REPORTED  IN  JANUARY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tt'mpore  (Mr. 
Keoch).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Bailey]  Is  recos:nized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
concern  is  evident  in  Congress  over  the 
.sharp  increase  of  unemployment  re- 
ported in  January.  These  figures  show 
the  national  unemployment  level  stands 
at  4.724.000.  This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
highest  level  of  imemployment  in  any 
January  since  prior  to  Woi-ld  War  n. 

Some  weelcs  ago.  President  Eisenhower 
set  up  a  Commission,  headed  by  Vice 
President  Nixon,  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  controlling  inflation.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  mounting 
unemployment,  that  the  President 
should  give  serious  thought  to  rechris- 
tening  this  group  as  the  commission  on 
antldeflation. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  in  these  re- 
marks today  to  show  that  the  policies 
and  lax  administration  of  governmental 
bureaus  is  one  of  the  major  factors  caus- 
ing unemployment  and  unsettled  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  7,  many  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  both  Houses  to  help 
depressed  areas,  to  help  cities  finance 
commvmity  facilities,  to  increase  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Federal  aid  to  hous- 
ing, and  other  types  of  Federal  assist- 
ance in  one  form  or  another.  All  of 
these  bills  have  one  primary  purpose — 
to  reduce  unemployment.  To  help  our 
wage  earners  maintain  their  personal 
dignity  in  supporting  their  families  by 
the  honest  sweat  of  theU'  brow.  My 
State  has  had  a  lot  of  unemployment, 
and  I  intend  to  fight  for  sound  legis- 
lation that  will  help  my  constituents. 

It  is  beyond  my  iMwer  of  conception 
to  understand  how  anyone  not  only  ac- 
cepts but  supports  actions  that  would 
keep  their  own  p>eople  out  of  employ- 
ment. I  saw  something  the  other  day 
that  struck  me  vei-y  forcefully  and 
started  me  doing  a  Uttle  investigating. 
In  the  January  30  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  was  an  article 
entitled  "Hill  Critics  Assail  Bid  Rejec- 
tion." 

It  seems  that  the  U.S.  Go\'ernment  was 
going  to  buy  some  turbines  for  a  Federal 
hydroelectric  dam  down  in  Arkansas. 
Some  English  electric  company  I  believe, 
bidding  against  American  firms,  was  low 
bidder  by  some  $300,000.  The  admin- 
istration. I  understand  on  advice  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, turned  down  the  English  company 
bid  and  Is  going  to  buy  these  tiu^bines 
from  a  Pennsylvania  company. 

I  seldom  take  a  position  of  defending 
this    administration.    In    fact.    I    dis- 


agree with  it  a  great  many  more  time 
than  I  agree.  But  this  time  it  is  right. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  has  an  OCDM 
agency  here  giving  it  some  sound  advice. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  reading  the  Post 
article  brought  to  mind  I  had  seen  some- 
where that  TVA  had  bought  a  lot  of  gen- 
eratmg  equipment  from  some  European 
country.  I  looked  that  up  and  found 
that  TVA  had  bought  three  60,000  kilo- 
volt-ampere  electric  generators  from  a 
Swiss  company  named  Brown  Boveri,  in- 
stead of  buying  from  a  Milwaukee  com- 
pany which  was  the  lowest  American 
bidder.  Milwaukee  has  a  lot  of  unem- 
ployment. Skilled  mechanics — machin- 
ists and  electricians — walking  the  streets 
or  on  relief  because  they  do  not  have 
jobs.  And  yet,  a  Government  power  busi- 
ness, financed  by  the  taxpayers  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  does  its  buying 
overseas  and  deprives  our  own  citizens 
of  a  chance  to  make  an  honest  hving. 

I  have  not  looked  it  up,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  if  I  were  a  gambling  man,  I  would 
make  a  fair  wager  that  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee— its  businesses  including  the  one 
deprived  of  this  work  and  its  citizens  in- 
cluding the  ones  who  are  now  idle  be- 
cause TVA  makes  its  purchases  over- 
seas— has  contributed  more  tax  fimds  to 
the  building  of  TVA  than  any  city  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

Since  the  above  two  instances  came 
to  my  attention  without  any  research 
on  my  part,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  investigate  a  little  further.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  will  be  amazed  at  what  I 
found. 

TVA  has  been  and  is  still  buying  trans- 
formers from  overseas.  They  have 
bought  over  2  million  kilovolt-amperes  of 
transformer  capacity  from  foreign  sup- 
pliers. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
bought  thousands  of  generators  and  mil- 
lions of  kilovolt-amperes  of  transform- 
ers, with  a  goodly  numbers  of  oil  circuit 
breakers,  from  foreign  countries.  The 
Army  Engineers  are  buying  generators, 
turbines,  smd  transformers  from  foreign 
countries.  Their  purchases  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Prom  the  way  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  has 
been  buying  transformers  from  foreign 
manufacturers,  you  would  think  trans- 
formers were  not  even  made  in  the 
Umted  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  protest  filed  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  as  reported  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  complaining  that  the  TVA  had 
just  awarded  a  contract  for  a  500,000- 
kilowatt  steam  turbine  generator  to  the 
C.  A.  Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle,  Eng- 
land. The  article  follows : 

New  York. — General  Electric  Co.  an- 
nounced It  will  protest  the  recent  award  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  of  a  contract 
for  a  500,000-kllowatt  steam  ttirblne  genera- 
tor unit  to  a  British  electrical  firm. 

The  TVA  last  Friday  gave  the  contract  to 
C.  A.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Newcastle,  Eng- 
land. The  English  firm's  bid  was  nearly 
$5,500,000  lower  than  O.E.'B  bid,  which  was 
the  lowest  of  U.S.  manufactvu-ers.  according 
to  G.E.  W.  S.  Glnn.  G.E.'s  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  turbine  division  In 
Schenectady,  said  he  hoped  the  "TVA  action 
will  not  set  a  dangerous  precedent."  He  add- 
ed that  the  United  States  should  curtaU,  on 


the  ground  of  national  security,  the  activities 
of  governmental  agencies  in  buying  foreign- 
built  turbine  generator  xinlts. 

He -charged  the  fo.«^lgn  manufactiirers  can 
underbid  their  US.  competitors  because  of 
the  substantially  lower  wage  rates  and  com- 
petitive facilities  overseas. 

G.E.  and  other  domestic  turbine  generator 
builders  bid  against  foreign  comp)etltlon  for 
an  order  to  be  placed  by  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles for  two  200,000-lcllowatt  steam  turbine 
generators.  Mr.  Glnn  said  the  contract 
has  not  yet  been  awarded,  but.  If  Los  An- 
geles bases  Its  decision  only  on  price  con- 
siderations, "we  may  expect  this  business  also 
to  go  to  foreign  manufacturers." 

Other  government  power  agencies, 
such  as  State  authorities,  public  utility 
districts,  and  municipalities  see  "papa" — 
the  Federal  Government — buying  from 
overseas,  and  I  guess  they  think  they 
have  to  do  the  same.  A  public  utiUty 
district  out  in  Oregon,  I  see,  bought  over 
a  million  horsepower  of  turbines  from  an 
English  company. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Did  I  not 
read  a  few  weeks  ago  about  a  strong 
protest  that  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
were  making  about  the  decline  in  the 
export  of  coal  to  Europe? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Is  not  the 
export  of  coal  one  of  your  goals  in  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  is.  But  it  is  finished 
now  since  the  action  of  the  German 
Government — at  least  14  million  tons  of 
it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  In  other 
words,  you  are  not  interested  in  the  ex- 
port of  coal  any  more? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Certainly  we  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  export  of  coal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Is  not  this 
business  of  selling  coal  to  Europe  a  sort 
of  two-way  street?  Do  we  not  occasion- 
ally have  to  buy  things  from  them? 

Mr.  BAHiEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Teimessee  that  on  March  1 
the  Commerce  Department  will  an- 
nounce some  figures  that  will  be 
astovmding.  It  will  show  that  our  ex- 
port business  In  1958  was  $4  billion 
less  than  It  was  In  1957.  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing these  products  at  home  and  ship- 
pmg  them  abroad  as  exports,  and  then 
letting  those  concerns  put  them  in  for- 
eign commerce,  you  are  not  going  to  In- 
crease our  expert  volume. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  First  let 
me  correct  the  gentleman.  I  am  not 
from  Tennessee  and  I  am  not  particularly 
intei-ested  in  the  TVA,  but  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to 
the  fact  that  the  proponents  of  the 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
had  better  wait  imtil  I  go  a  little  fur- 
ther. Perhaps  I  will  clarify  my  position 
on  some  of  these  things. 

Other  public  utility  districts  and  cities 
out  in  the  Northwest  have  been  buying 
thousands  of  kilovolt-amperes  of  trans- 
formers of  foreign  manufactvirers.  The 
New  York  State  Power  Authority — they 
are  the  ones  we  gave  permission  to  de- 
velop Niagara — bought  over  4  million 
kilovolt-amperes  of  transformer  capac- 
ity from  overseas. 
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I  hav«  only  scratched  the  surface,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  told  that  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  the  Army  Engineers  have 
bought  about  a  fourth  of  their  electric 
generating  equipment  from  foreign 
manufacturers;  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  about  40  percent  of  their 
purchases,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion about  one-half  of  theirs.  TVA  has 
only  been  buying  overseas  for  about  3 
years,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  be  right 
up  there  with  the  leaders,  especially  if 
we  turn  them  loose  to  do  all  the  buying 
they  want  to  with  revenue  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  brings  a 
lot  of  thoughts  to  my  mind.  There  is 
the  great  State  of  New  York  complain- 
ing about  unemployment  and  what  is  its 
own  agency  doing  about  it?  Why  it  is 
buying  foreign  equipment  when  the  same 
kind  of  equipment  is  manufactured  right 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  has  been  complaining  about 
unemployment  and  what  does  it  do  about 
It?  Why  it  wants  more  tax  funds  to 
b'^Ic*  more  Government  power  facilities 
so  the  tax  moneys  can  be  used  to  buy 
more  foreign  equipment.  TVA — it  com- 
plains of  unemployment  too — wants  to 
be  cut  free  to  issue  its  bonds  so  it  can 
buy  more  foreign  equipment  to  furnish 
cheap  power  to  entice  industries  from 
other  depressed  areas. 

Why  is  it  that  these  Government  pow- 
er projects  are  buying  all  of  this  foreign 
power  equipment?  I  have  not  heard  any 
complaints  about  the  private  electric 
companies  keeping  our  citizens  out  of 
employment  by  buying  foreign  electric 
equipment.  Is  it  because  the  Government 
power  advocates  want  to  make  power  a 
little  cheaper  so  they  can  propagandize 
for  more  Government  F>ower?  Govern- 
ment power  is  already  subsidized.  It 
pays  no  Federal  taxes  and  little  or  in 
most  instances  nothing  in  lieu,  of  local 
taxes.  TVA  pays  no  interests  on  the 
money  that  is  invested  in  it.  Other  Fed- 
eral power  developments  that  do  pay  in- 
terest pay  less  than  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury pays  on  money  it  borrows  to  build 
them.  The  State  authorities,  public 
utility  districts,  and  municipalities  that 
own  and  operate  power  systems  finance 
them  with  tax-free  bonds.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  these  tax  and  interest 
subsidies  ought  to  satisfy  them  without 
trying  to  cheapen  the  power  a  little  more 
by  buying  foreign  equipment  when  our 
industries  and  our  workmen  need  the 
business  so  they  can  earn  the  money 
to  pay  the  taxes  to  support  these  Gov- 
ernment power  developments. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  my 
remarks  today  do  not  apply  to  the  rural 
electric  associations.  Nor  are  these  re- 
marks an  indication  I  shall  vote  against 
all  future  public  power  projects. 

The  more  I  look  into  the  question,  the 
more  convinced  I  become  that  we.  as  a 
Nation,  have  become  very  gullible  on  the 
Goverrunent  power  question.  We  have 
been  propagandized  for  years  by  those 
who  are  either  very  naive  or  have  some 
other  ulterior  motive  to  the  effect  that 
we  must  have  cheap  GovexTunent  power 
in  this  country.  This  talk  about  need 
for  cheap  power  is  a  farce,  anyhow. 
Power  Is  the  cheapest  thing  we  buy  to- 
day.   It  Is  selling  now  for  less  than  it 


did  in  the  great  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties. What  other  commodities  can  you 
say  that  about?  Besides,  is  a  thing 
really  cheap  when  It  is  subsidized?  It 
might  be  cheap  to  some,  but  it  is  costing 
others  money  for  something  they  are  not 
getting.  In  the  case  of  Government 
power,  the  Government  is  not  saving  any 
money.  The  only  ones  saving  money 
are  the  privileged  industries,  businesses, 
and  individuals  who  are  getting  this 
power,  and  they  amount  to  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  and  the  other  80 
percent  are  paying  to  subsidize  the  20 
percent. 

I  have  never  been  a  champion  of  the 
power  companies.  In  fact,  f  have  gen- 
erally supported  Government  power;  but 
I  think  it  is  time  for  me.  along  with  a 
number  of  others  from  the  industrial 
areas,  to  start  taking  another  look  at 
this  power  question.  The  industrial 
areas  F>ay  most  of  the  taxes  and  they 
employ  most  of  the  people.  I  have  had 
it  forcefully  brought  home  to  me  that 
we  have  been  paying  out  our  taxes  to 
subsidize  cheap  Government  power  for 
other  areas  so  that  they  could  compete 
for  our  industries,  but  now  I  find  they 
are  going  even  further.  They  are 
spending  our  tax  money  to  buy  foreign 
equipment  to  put  our  industries  and  our 
working  people  out  of  business. 
Why  are  they  doing  this.  Mr.  Speaker? 
There  is  only  one  answer.  They  are 
trying  to  get  the  cost  of  power  that  Is 
already  tax  subsidized  down  a  little 
cheaper.  Buying  foreign  equipment 
could  only  make  it  a  fraction  of  a  mill 
per  kilowatt-hour  cheaper  at  best.  Is 
the  buying  of  this  foreign  equipment 
saving  the  U.S.  Government  any  money? 
The  Government  power  advocates  say 
these  power  projects  are  not  costing  the 
Government  one  cent  because  the  people 
who  are  using  the  power  are  paying  for 
them.  If  that  is  true — and  there  is  some 
room  to  doubt  it — then  the  Government 
is  not  saving  any  money  and  the  privi- 
leged few  buying  Government  power  are 
not  saving  enough  to  find  it  in  their 
power  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  against  foreign 
trade.  All  countries  need  it.  including 
ourselves.  But  let  us  confine  our  foreign 
trade  to  things  that  do  not  put  our  own 
people  out  of  work.  Over  in  England 
they  have  completely  socialized  their 
electric  power,  but  do  you  think  the 
British  Government  operation  is  buying 
electric  equipment  in  the  United  States 
when  it  can  get  the  equipment  from  Eng- 
lish concerns?  Certainly  not.  They  are 
buying  British  equipment. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  altogether  on 
price,  certainly  these  foreign  countries 
are  going  to  undersell  us  on  many  items 
made  in  this  country.  And  why  should 
they  not?  They  pay  their  working  peo- 
ple much  less  than  ours  get.  And 
listen  to  this.  Mr.  Speaker:  When  our 
Government  power  agencies  advertise 
for  bids  on  this  equipment  they  tell  our 
manufacturers  they  must  comply  with 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  other  Federal 
provisions — and  that  is  as  it  should  be — 
but  mark  out  all  of  these  things  when 
they  invite  foreign  concerns  to  bid.  They 
can  use  child  labor,  pay  starvation  wages, 
work  any  number  of  hours  a  day.  any 


number  of  hours  and  days  a  week,  and  so 
forth.  Why  should  they  not  be  able  to 
build  cheaper  than  our  American  firms? 
Asking  our  Industries  to  compete  with 
them  is  like  asking  power  companies  to 
compete  with  Government  power  when 
the  power  companies  finance  on  the  open 
money  market  and  pay  out  from  20  to  30 
percent  of  their  gross  income  in  taxes, 
while  the  Government  power  operations 
are  dodging  taxes  and  financing  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  at  below  cost. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  TVA  wants  to  do 
some  of  its  financing  with  revenue  bonds. 
It  wants  to  get  out  from  under  control 
of  the  Congress.  Its  supporters  say  it 
needs  more  flexibility.  More  flexibility 
for  what?  More  flexibility  so  it  can  ex- 
pand its  operations,  take  over  more  elec- 
tric companies,  do  more  building  so  it 
can  buy  more  foreign  equipment?  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  has  too  much  flexi- 
bility now.  It  has  already  gotten  too  big 
for  its  britches  when  it  can  thumb  its 
nose  at  the  welfare  of  the  American 
working  people  and  American  industries. 
Instead  of  more  flexibility  we  ought  to 
tighten  it  up.  We  should  keep  it  right 
where  it  is  and  shrink  it  up  some  if  that 
is  possible.  We  should  keep  tighter  con- 
gressional controls  on  It.  Let  it  come  up 
to  see  us  every  year  and  tell  us  what  It 
wants  to  do  and  how  much  money  it  will 
cost.  If  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  can  appropriate  funds  to 
take  care  of  it.  but  at  the  same  time  we 
can  keep  track  of  all  of  Its  shenanigans — 
we  can  find  out  what  Its  policies  are  on 
buying  foreign  equipment  and  about  its 
policies  on  buying  coal  where  it  is  beat- 
ing mine  wages  down,  which  is  another 
sore  subject  I  have  not  touched  on  here. 
What  I  have  said  about  TVA  applies 
to  other  Government  power  agencies  as 
well.  I  notice  one  of  the  conrunlttees  In 
the  other  body  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  a  Northwest  Power  Administra- 
tion or  Authority  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it.  It  is  all  the  same.  They  want 
to  be  allowed  to  issue  some  bonds  so  they 
can  get  more  flexibility  to  do  more  build- 
ing to  buy  more  foreign  equipment.  At 
the  rate  they  have  been  buying  It  out 
there,  if  we  turn  them  loose  the  whole 
outfit  will  be  foreign  business  before 
long. 

The  next  thing  we  will  be  running  Into 
Is  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority.  I  notice 
a  lot  of  foreign  equipment  has  been  going 
into  their  installations. 

More  flexibility — why  these  Govern- 
ment power  operations  already  have 
some  of  us  jumping  at  their  beck  and 
call— just  give  them  some  more  flexi- 
bility and  pretty  soon  they  will  have  most 
of  us  in  their  hip  pockets.  Instead  of 
talking  about  more  flexibility,  we  had 
better  get  them  back  under  control  so 
they  will  have  a  little  more  concern  for 
our  working  people. 

Instead  of  letting  some  of  their  rep- 
resentatives run  around  over  here  root- 
ing for  all  these  Government  power  proj- 
ects, our  working  people  might  better 
take  a  look  at  how  their  bread  is 
buttered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  giving  away  bil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  to  foreign 
countries.  We  are  also  spending  billions 
of  dollars  each  year  in  foreign  countries, 


which  Is  a  great  assistance  to  their  econ- 
omy. In  addition,  we  are  lending  them 
money  at  very  low  interest  rates,  much 
of  which  will  never  be  repaid  if  past 
experience  is  any  criteria.  All  of  that 
money  comes  out  of  the  taxpayers  in 
this  country — our  working  men  and 
women  and  our  industries.  Now.  are  we 
roing  to  continue  to  further  tax  our  peo- 
ple to  build  Government  power  systems 
.so  tliey  can  buy  the  electric  equipment 
in  these  foreign  countrifs  in  cutthroat 
comijetition  with  our  own  industries  who 
provide  the  jobs  for  our  working  people? 
Where  do  these  Government  power  peo- 
ple think  the  money  comes  from  to  build 
thc-ir  projects?  If  they  are  going  to  dry 
up  the  tax  sources  that  finance  them, 
where  do  they  think  they  are  going  to 
gt  I  their  future  financing? 

They  give  very  little  thought  to  taxes. 
Taxes  as  a  subject  they  do  not  deal  in 
.■=ince  they  do  not  pay  any.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  we  give  them  a  little  lesson 
in  taxe.s — let  them  start  paying  them — 
they  will  find  out  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment does  not  grow  all  this  money  they 
.so  freely  ask  for  on  trees.  Then,  maybe 
they  will  become  a  little  more  interested 
in  our  American  working  people  and 
our  own  industries. 

Mr.  Sixaker,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  tlie  recent  action  of  the  Ten- 
nesHce  Valley  Authority  in  awarding  the 
contract  for  a  new  TVA  powerhouse  to 
a  firm  in  Switzerland.  The  Allis- 
Chalmers  Co..  of  Milwaukee,  was  the  low 
bidder  among  American  firms.  They 
liave  2,300  idle  employees.  This  is  one 
moie  instance  where  our  lax  policies  and 
our  evident  disrt  sard  for  American 
worknien  adds  to  tlie  mounting  unem- 
ployment rolls. 

(From  the  MUwankPe  Journal,  Dec   5.  1958] 
Aliis-Ch.*lmer.s  Is  Loser  on  TVA  Job — Gov- 

FR.NMENT     AGENCY     LETS     THE     COaNTRACT     TO 
bWlSS  P'IRM 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Board  of 
Directors  late  Thurrday  awarded  a  cor.tract 
for  three  54.000-kilowatt  hydroelectric  gener- 
ators to  a  Swiss  Ann. 

The  Alll.s-Chalmcrs  Mnuifacturlng  Co.  had 
ripp  ;?rd  the  award  of  the  contract  to  a  for- 
cipn  Mrm  on  the  pround  that  lower  foreign 
labor  costs  gave  the  foreign  firms  an  unfair 
ci>nipetif  Ive  advantage  over  domestic  bidders. 

The  company's  protest  was  backed  by  local 
labr.r  and  management  groups  and  by  several 
public  officials. 

The  TVA  Board  said  the  bid  of  Brown- 
B  iverl  A:  Co.,  Ltd  .  of  Baden.  Switzerland,  was 
$2.GJ7.135.  including  $310,000  lor  Import 
uuty. 

LOWEST    DOMESTIC    BID 

Ailis-Chalmers'  bid,  which  was  the  lowest 
ot  three  made  by  dcjmestic  lirms,  but  higher 
than  the  three  foreign  bids,  was  $1,300,000 
or  50  percent  higher  than  the  Swiss  Arm's 
price,  the  T\'A  Board  said. 

In  addition,  the  AlUs-Chalmers'  bid  was 
s  ihjcct  to  escalation  for  increased  labor  and 
inaitrlal  costs,  while  Brown-Boverl's  bid  was 
linn,  the  TVA  Board  said. 

Prevailing  national  policy  regards  accept- 
.iiice  of  a  domestic  bid  by  a  Government 
agency  as  unreasonable  and  Inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest  If  the  domestic  firm's 
price  IS  more  than  6  percent  higher  than  a 
loreign  bid.  or  12  percent  higher  If  the  do- 
Tnostic  firm  Is  In  a  labor  surpltia  area,  the 
TVA  Board  said.  Milwaukee  County  has 
been  classified  a  labor  surpluB  area  since  July 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 


POLICT  IS  crrxD 

National  policy,  the  TVA  Board  said,  is  set 
forth  In  the  "Buy  American"  Act  as  Inter- 
preted by  an  Executive  order  and  ftulher 
modified  in  practice  by  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy. 

An  AUis-Chalmers  spokesman  said  that  the 
company  was  extremely  disappointed  that  it 
did  not  get  the  contract. 

The  company  Issued  this  statement: 

"For  many  years  we  have  watched  various 
Government  agencies  pursue  the  policies  as 
set  forth  In  the  "Buy  American'  Act  as  Inter- 
preted by  an  Executive  order. 

"However,  In  appearing  before  the  (TVA) 
Board,  we  did  so  because  we  wanted  to  plead 
a  cause  and  a  principle  regarding  the  heavy 
power  equipment  Import  problem. 

AIMS   ARE   EXPLAINED 

"We  thotight  that  the  people  of  Milwaukee 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
be  aw'-.re  of  what  was  happening.  We  felt 
they  iiad  a  right  to  know  how  their  tax 
moneys  were  being  used  abroad  and  by  so 
doing,  takltig  work  from  our  American  wage 
earners. 

I  TVA  ha.s  said  that  the  equipment  would 
be  paid  for  by  revenues  from  its  power  users, 
chief  of  which  are  other  Government  agen- 
cies, primarily  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion.! 

'  Tlie  Government  purchase  of  heavy  elec- 
trical equipment  is  not  limited  to  TVA. 
Tlie  policy  under  which  the  TVA  Board 
reached  its  decision  also  governs  the  pur- 
cha-^lng  of  heavy  electrical  equipment  by 
other  Government  agencies. 

"This  decision  of  TVA  indicates  that,  de- 
spite opp'>.«;ltion,  the  Government  Intends 
to  pursue  this  policy. 

CAN'T  COMPETE,   VIEW 

"It  Is  quite  evident  that  no  American  firm 
can  compete  in  the  heavy  electrical  equip- 
ment market  with  foreign  bidders  whose 
labor  costs  are  one-third  those  in  the 
United  States." 

The  generators  are  for  a  $24-milUon  proj- 
ect at  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. 
Construction  Is  to  start  early  in  1959  and 
completion  Is  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1961. 

The  Board  also  awarded  a  contract  for 
three  74.600-horsepower  hydraulic  turbines 
to  the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Co.  of  York.  Pa. 
AJIis-Chalmers  is  scheduled  to  assume  con- 
trol of  tlie  Smith   firm  around  January   1. 

The  TVA  Board  said  that  the  Smith  firm's 
bid  for  the  turbines  was  $2,815,950  and  $261.- 
000  lower  than  the  next  lowest  bid  from 
three  other  domestic  firms  and  one  foreign 
firm. 

Allis-Chalmers  also  bid  on  the  turbines. 

TV.^'s  award  of  the  generator  construction 
contract  prompted  a  demand  from  Mark  W. 
Ryan,  president  of  local  663  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
(AFL-CIOt.  that  the  TVA  Board  be  fired. 
His  request  was  In  a  telegram  to  President 
Eisenhower. 

He  accused  the  TVA  Board  of  being  cal- 
loused and  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  un- 
employed Milwaukee  workers.  About  2,300 
Allis-Chalmers  workers  have  been  laid  off 
here. 

Ryan's  union  represents  maintenance  elec- 
tricians at  Allis-Chalmers. 

A  spokesman  for  local  248  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  (AFLr-CIO),  which  rep- 
resents the  bulk  of  the  company's  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  workers,  said  that  the 
TVA  Board  should  at  least  have  given  the 
Congressmen  time  to  Investigate  before  mak- 
ing the  award.  Tlie  local  had  asked  Sena- 
tors Wiley  and  Proxmire  and  Representa- 
tives Reuss  and  Zablocki  to  Investigate  the 
situation  and  try  to  have  the  contract 
awarded  to  AlUs-Chtamers. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]  is  not  an  easy  task 
for  a  newcomer  to  this  body.  However. 
I  thought  it  would  be  apropos  at  the 
moment  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes 
some  of  the  problems  affecting  the  coal 
industry  of  my  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
All  of  us,  of  course,  should  be  interested 
in  the  entire  economy  of  the  Nation. 
However,  for  the  moment  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  coal.  Having  been  born 
and  reared  in  the  coal-mining  area  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  I  speak  perhaps 
not  with  authority  but  at  least  with 
some  experience.  I  have  watched  this 
industry  decline.  It  is  a  sick  industry, 
and  it  is  affected  by  the  kind  of  sickness 
that  is  contagious,  the  kind  of  sickness 
that  will  affect  in  time  every  phase  of 
our  economy.  The  coal  industry  is  sick 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  technical  ad- 
vancement, in  marketing,  and  in  trans- 
portation they  have  tried  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  without  aid  or  subsidy  from 
the  Government. 

They  are  in  this  sick  condition  because 
of  three  main  reasons:  No.  1.  the  failure 
of  this  Congress  over  the  years  to  pass 
legislation  providing  for  a  coal  research 
commission  the  same  as  our  neighbors 
in  Canada  have  had  for  many  years. 
No.  2.  because  of  the  importation  of 
competitive  fuels  into  this  country,  and 
yet  this  imjxirtation  goes  on  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  payroll  dol- 
lars paid  out  per  B.t.u.  of  heat  energy  for 
coal  than  for  any  other  heat  source  in 
the  world.  There  are  more  payroll  dol- 
lars expended  in  evei-y  community  from 
the  production  of  coal  than  from  any 
other  source  of  energj'.  No.  3 — and  I 
think  this  is  serious — this  idiotic  propo- 
sition that  any  country  in  the  world  is 
a  better  place  to  do  business  in  than 
these  United  States  has  seemed  to  be- 
come prevalent  in  this  Nation  and  in  this 
House  of  Representatives.  For  some 
reason  or  other  we  put  a  premium  upon 
America  investing  in  foreign  countries. 
Let  me  just  read  something  I  picked  out 
of  the  paper  at  random  the  other  night, 
something  I  think  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
appeared  in  a  paper  of  Canadian  origin: 

If  you  are  looking  for  profits  In  stock, 
then  you  had  better  cast  your  eyes  to  West 
Germany,  to  Japan,  to  Finland,  to  Italy,  and 
to  seven  other  foreign  countries  whose  stock 
increases  have  passed  the  United  States. 

It  is  easy  for  Germany,  it  is  easy  for 
Japan,  it  is  easy  for  the  so-called  de- 
feated nations  to  give  us  competition  far 
beyond  our  ability  to  meet,  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  maintain  any  armies, 
they  do  not  spend  any  of  their  money 
for  national  defense.  And  speaking  of 
that,  this  little  item  also  came  from 
Canada  and  is  very,  very  informative. 
It  seems  that  the  Canadian  budget  this 
year  is  $695  million  for  defense  includ- 
ing, mind  you,  $15  million  from  the 
United  States  in  payment  for  airplanes 
manufactured  by  Canada  to  give  away 
to  the  Netherlands.  Not  only  do  we  pay 
for  the  planes  but  we  do  not  even  get 
credit  for  giving  them.  We  are  now 
Santa  Claus  by  a  different  method.    We 
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are  now  Santa  Claus  through  an  Inter- 
mediary. 

Sometimes  some  people  say  to  me,  "I 
thought  you  were  a  Democrat  of  long 
standing."  I  have  been  a  Democrat  all 
my  life,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  remain 
and  die  one. 

Another  thing  I  also  would  like  to  read 
to  you  is  something  which  came  out  this 
morning.  It  is  not  only  the  investments 
in  foreign  countries  as  such  that  are 
inimical  to  our  welfare.  It  is  the  invest- 
ment in  manufacturing  concerns  that 
use  fuel,  thereby  cutting  down  the  use 
of  fuel  here  in  America. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bailey]  gave  you  figures  showing 
that  the  exports  of  this  country  as  of 
June  1st  had  dropped  from  $23  billion 
to  $16.5  billion.  But  he  did  not  tell  you 
the  whole  story.  Out  of  the  $16.5  bil- 
lion of  export  business  that  we  did,  $3 
billion  was  our  own  money  for  foreign 
aid,  making  a  net  of  $13.5  billion  as  a 
balance  of  our  foreign  business. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  cannot  live  in 
an  isolated  country.  I  defy  anybody  to 
pinpoint  anything  I  have  ever  said  or 
done  that  would  brand  me  as  an  isola- 
tionist. But  I  am  first  an  American,  in- 
terested in  the  kind  of  people  my  father 
joined  as  an  immigrant  to  this  country, 
in  which  to  live  his  life  and  rear  his 
family  and  make  sure  that  every  man  in 
my  community,  willing  to  work  and  able 
to  work,  if  the  market  is  here  in  America, 
will  be  able  to  get  that  work.  I  honestly 
and  sincerely  believe  that  well-intending 
people  In  this  Congress  and  in  this  Na- 
tion of  ours  believe  absolutely  that  the 
road  to  peace  is  paved  by  a  free  trade 
movement.  I  cannot  believe  that,  be- 
cause we  cannot  be  an  example  of 
strength  to  the  world,  we  cannot  be  a 
leader  in  this  world  if  in  the  management 
of  our  own  affairs  we  permit  5  million 
productive  workers  to  be  completely  out 
of  work  and  many  more  millions  to  be 
on  restricted  workweeks. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  we  are  a  great  world  power, 
because  we  owe  more  money  than  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  put  together.  We  have 
written  a  budget  for  this  year  greater 
than  all  of  the  budgets  of  all  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  You  can- 
not be  a  leader  when  you  borrow  money 
to  help  someone  else.  The  rule  of  self- 
preservation  is  just  as  surely  a  rule  for 
nations  as  it  is  for  peoples.  There  can 
be  no  deviation  from  that  principle. 
This  Nation  can  exist  only  as  long  as  it 
Is  strong  and  as  long  as  it  believes  that 
America  Is  No.  1  in  the  hearts  of  its 
people. 

I  think  it  was  Theodore  Roosevelt 
who  said  that  an  American  has  room 
for  only  one  sole  loyalty,  and  that  loy- 
alty is  to  the  American  people. 

In  our  actions  in  foreign  trade  we  are 
buying  materials  we  do  not  need  and 
putting  them  on  shelves  that  are  al- 
ready crowded  with  surplus  goods  of 
this  coimtry.  My  idea  of  foreign  trade 
Is  to  find  the  object  that  somebody 
needs  and  make  it  for  them,  and  to  buy 
from  them  the  objects  and  the  com- 
modities we  need. 

Christopher  Columbus  did  not  start 
across   the   uncharted    seas  to   find   a 


country  that  was  producing  cheese  and 
olive  oil  and  roasted  chestnuts.  They 
had  roasted  chestnuts  and  olive  oil  and 
cheese  in  Italy  at  the  time.  What  he 
started  out  to  find  was  some  place  where 
they  could  buy  the  things  that  they  did 
not  have  and  sell  the  things  that  they 
did  have  in  surplus.  But  we  have  put 
that  in  reverse.  We  are  buying  bicy- 
cles and  we  have  bicycles  coming  out  of 
our  ears  in  this  country.  We  are  buying 
raincoats,  and  you  can  hardly  go  into 
a  department  store  in  the  United  States 
of  America  but  that  you  can  find  goods 
that  we  produce  in  surplus. 

If  we  listen  to  some  of  those  who  arc 
preaching  upon  the  hustings  today  we 
will  find  that  the  patriotic  American 
will  go  to  work  in  a  foreign  car  powered 
by  Shell  gasoline,  wearing  a  suit  made 
out  of  English  worsted  or  Scotch  tweed, 
with  hose  of  French  lisle,  shoes  of  Ital- 
ian leather,  a  necktie  of  Italian  or 
French  silk,  and  a  shirt  made  from 
Spanish  madras,  and  he  will  also  have 
underwear  made  out  of  Egyptian  cotton. 

READ  ALL  THE  NEWS 

Too  often  we  read  only  the  news  we 
like  or  want  to  read  and  forget  to  turn 
the  pages  to  read  the  fine  print.  This 
can  cost  us  a  great  deal  not  alone  in 
knowing  both  sides  of  a  problem,  but 
in  fact,  it  can  cost  us  our  jobs,  our  liberty, 
and  our  personal  well-being.  If  you 
buy  a  paper,  read  it — read  all  of  It. 

A  ca^e  in  point  on  the  above  admoni- 
tion appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  recently.  One  story  covered  the 
President's  appeal  to  Americans  to  invest 
more  money  in  foreign  enterprises  and 
quoted  him  as  sayinc;  that  the  forelt^n 
countries  needed  money  for  expansion 
of  their  economy  and  this  was  the  only 
country  with  money  to^pare.  Another 
story  on  the  same  page  sKowed  that  this 
country  was  short  $1  billiolvof  currency 
in  its  everyday  needs.  ^ 

Our  gold  reserves  have  been  depleted 
by  nearly  $6  billion  by  the  flight  of  gold 
to  foreign  countries. 

To  some  of  us  little  people  it  appears 
as  though  someone  is  wrong.  Is  it  the 
President?    I  wonder. 

Personally,  I  will  not  subscribe  to  the 
policy  that  any  other  country  in  the 
world  is  a  better  place  for  Americans  to 
invest  their  money  in.  President  or  no 
President  to  the  contrary. 

CUB    OWN    BACKYARD 

The  Westinghouse  local  union  just 
wired  me  about  the  loss  of  an  $18  million 
generator  order  to  England.  The  Elliott 
Co..  of  Jeannette,  Pa.,  just  lost  a  $2  mil- 
lion generator  contract  to  Switzerland. 
We  are  still  trying  to  have  the  adminis- 
tration change  the  order  to  our  own  pro- 
ducers. There  is  not  a  set  rule  on  im- 
ports. Before  Eisenhower  was  elected, 
an  American  company  was  allowed  a  25- 
percent  differential,  that  is.  it  could  be 
25  percent  higher  than  a  foreign  com- 
petitor and  still  be  considered  low  bidder. 
Then,  too,  the  labor  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  area  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can bidder  was  situated  were  given  added 
consideration.  Few  Americans  lost  work 
imder  this  setup.  But  now,  after  Eisen- 
hower issued  his  Executive  order  cutting 
the  differential  to  6  percent,  all  the  for- 


eign manufacturers  are  as  happy  as  kids 
on  a  picnic  while  the  Americana  are  on 
the  outside  looking  in. 

A  spokesman  for  Allis-Chalmers. 
after  losing  out  on  a  large  order,  made 
the  statement  to  the  effect  that  his  com- 
pany might  as  well  quit  bidding  Govern- 
ment jobs,  since  it  could  not  meet  the 
foreign  prices  and  still  carry  American 
taxes,  pay  unemployment  compensation, 
social  security,  workmen's  compensation, 
hospitalisation,  and  so  forth,  on  payrolls. 

I  know  he  is  right  because  for  over 
25  years  I  have  fought  for  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  higher  standards  for 
labor,  teachers,  public  employees,  and 
taxation  ba.sed  upon  ability  to  pay. 

How  can  anyone  expect  me  and  others 
like  me  to  change  our  position  and  now 
vote  to  lower  our  American  standards? 

Ford  Motor  Co.  has  been  buying  tools 
and  dies  in  Europe  because  they  are 
cheaper.  Chairman  E.  Breech,  of  Ford, 
said  wages  paid  Americans  averaged 
$2.44  an  hour  plus  55  cents  an  hour 
fringe  benefits  compared  to  $1.05  in  Eng- 
land and  69  cents  an  hour  in  Cologne, 
Germany.  Ford  has  a  plant  In  Cologne 
which,  incidentally,  luckily  missed 
bombing  in  the  war.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Breech  fails  to  tell  us  how  American  die 
and  tool  makers  can  buy  Fords  if  they 
are  unemployed.  He  also  forgot  to  men- 
tion the  difference  between  gross  hourly 
pay  and  the  take-home  pay  of  an  Ameri- 
can worker.  He  forgot  that  the  Ameri- 
can worker  is  the  heaviest  taxed  worker 
in  the  world. 

Many  district  auto  workers  who  are 
laid  off  will  never  be  rehired,  accord- 
ing to  President  R.  Leach  of  local  155 
district.  This  is  true  because  of  the  im- 
ports in  both  parts,  tools,  and  finished 
cars  and  the  step-up  in  automation. 

The  industry  leaders  feel  they  can 
spend  about  $20,000  in  automation  for 
every  worker  they  can  eliminate.  R.  E. 
Phlaumer,  of  American-Marietta  Co., 
said  in  part:  "We  can  economically 
spend  $17,000  to  $20,000  on  new  ma- 
chinery if  it  eliminates  one  worker — I 
have  no  emotional  problems  about  re- 
placing those  nice  guys  who  have  been 
working  on  gang  No.  2  for  20  years." 

There  you  have  it.  We  wonder  how 
many  products  of  his  company  will  be 
bought  by  these  machines  when  all 
comp>anies  and  concerns  go  all  the  way 
and  we  have  all  automotive  machinery. 

THE    ANSWEB 

There  Is  no  complete  and  final  answer. 
It  is  a  continuing  and  perplexing 
problem. 

For  the  moment,  with  5  million — ac- 
knowledged— unemployed,  the  answer 
must  come  quickly.  My  proposal  for 
immediate  emergency  action  would  be 
to- 
First.  Reduce  age  limits  on  social 
security,  raise  benefits;  retire  older  work- 
ers, give  younger  workers  work.  They 
will  spend  more  for  things  they  need  and 
the  older  workers  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
with  a  good  retirement  pay. 

Second.  Stop  imports,  unless  they  are 
needed  for  our  economic  well-being  and 
miless  competitive  prices  are  established 
that  recognize  oiir  tax  burdens  as  well 
as  our  standard  of  living. 


Third.  A  shorter  workweek  for  indus- 
trial workers  whose  jobs  are  eliminated 
by  automation. 

Fourth.  A  revision  of  our  income  tax 
l.iw  with  lower  rates  and  preferred 
treatment  for  American  investments, 
ratlier  than  the  idiotic  system  of  favor- 
int;  foreign  investments. 

Fifth.  Grant  foreign  aid  only  for  for- 
eign aid.  and  not  to  build  up  competi- 
tive enterprises  abroad  to  flood  our 
American  markets  with  foreign-made 
tioods. 

Sixth.  Review  Federal  employment 
policies  and  reduce  where  possible  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Especially  check  the  enor- 
mous expenditures  for  defense  to  wijie 
out  waste,  duplication,  and  poor  plan- 

nii¥J. 

Seventh.  Create  public  loans  to  com- 
munitie.>.  public  facilities,  and  rede- 
velopment programs. 

Eit;hth.  Increa.se  public  works  in  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Ninth.  Rebuild  American  pride  in  our 
ov.n  products,  from  clothespins  to  mis- 
siles. 

Tenth.  Stop  talking  about  the  weather 
and  do  somethinc;  about  it.  At  least 
put  up  our  umbrellas. 

In  conclu.sion,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long 
can  we  kid  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
we  can  become  stronger  by  building  up 
our  friends  and  our  enemies  to  compete 
against  us"  for  the  world  markets  as  well 
as  our  own  markets? 

Unless  we  recorjnize  the  importance  of 
full  employment  at  home  we  cannot  hope 
to  help  the  needy  peoples  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Unless  we  are  fortified  with  a  prosper- 
ous economy  domestically,  how  can  we 
possibly  sell  our  friends  abroad  on  our 
ability  to  guide  them  to  prosperity. 

No  Member  of  Congress  really  wants 
isolationism.  However,  by  the  same 
token,  no  Member  of  Congress  wants  un- 
employment, want,  poverty,  or  depres- 
sion. Because  of  our  inability  to  cof>e 
with  world  problems  except  by  opening 
up  our  Treasury  to  the  world,  giving 
away  American  jobs,  and  building  our 
hopes  of  peace  and  security  on  mercen- 
ary troops  and  subsidized  nations,  we  are 
putting  our  country  into  a  position  of 
losing  control  of  our  own  destiny.  How- 
many  of  our  foreign  missile  bases  will 
we  be  allowed  to  use  in  caise  of  war  with 
Russia? 

I  know  and  you  know  that  we  cannot 
live  in  a  world  of  our  own.  Neverthe- 
less. I  cannot  see  living  in  a  world  where 
Japan  and  Germany,  the  conquered  na- 
tions, are  subsidized  into  prosperity  when 
American  workmen  in  the  coal  fields, 
glass,  and  manufacturing  plants,  and 
many  other  fields  of  enterprise  are  de- 
pendent upon  charitable  aid  such  as  un- 
employment compensation  and  welfare 
for  their  daily  bread. 

Sharmg  our  wealth  Is  commendable 
only  if  we  have  wealth  to  share. 

If  we  are  so  rich,  why  do  we  have  a  na- 
tional debt  greater  than  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  put  together. 

If  we  are  so  prosperous,  why  are  we 
taxed  to  feed  millions  of  Americans  who 
cannot  find  Jobs  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves? 


As  I  view  it,  we  Americans  operate  our 
trade  policies  from  a  socialistic  basis  of 
operation  and  the  Communists  operate 
their  trade  on  a  capitalistic  base. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    HOME 
RULE    LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  that  any  Members  who 
desire  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  District  of  Columbia  heme 
rule  may  do  so  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July, 
President  Eisenhower  sent  marines  into 
Lebanon.  Britain  was  preparing  to  send 
troops  into  Jordan,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions S3curity  Council  began  an  im- 
portant debate  on  the  Middle  East.  But 
on  that  .same  day.  instead  of  the 
energies  of  the  Congress  being  devoted 
solely  to  these  great  events,  they  were 
also  being  addressed  to  the  problems  of 
a  city  council  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

While  the  Middle  East  was  in  turmoil 
and  the  President  was  taking  one  of  the 
gravest  steps  since  World  War  n.  inter- 
twined with  the  vital  issues  before  Con- 
gress were  .such  items  as  regulations  on 
overhead  wiring  in  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict; the  power  of  District  court  clerks 
to  administer  oaths;  and  expansion  of 
the  charter  of  a  local  literary  society. 

These  were  not  especially  unusual 
cases.  The  Members  of  this  House  know 
by  experience  the  number  of  strictly 
municipal  matters  which  presently  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  know  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  and  effort  of  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  Members  of  the 
Congress  is  spent,  as  members  of  the 
District  Committees,  attending  to  the 
work  of  city  councilmen.  We  know  that 
they  do  a  devoted  and  conscientious  job, 
in  spite  of  the  demands  of  their  larger 
resF>onsibilities  as  Members  of  this 
House.  But  with  all  due  respect,  and  in 
all  fairness,  none  of  us  should  be  spend- 
ing our  time  on  these  matters.  We  were 
not  sent  here  to  serve  as  a  city  council 
for  Washington  but  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  om-  districts  and  the  Nation. 
I  believe  that  my  constituents  agree  with 
local  residents  of  the  District,  that  non- 
resident nontaxpayers  should  not  run 
the  local  government. 

I  believe  in  self-government.  I  be- 
lieve in  people  running  their  own  local 
affairs.  And  I  believe  the  people  of 
Washington  are  as  cwnpetent  as  my  con- 
stituents, or  yours  are,  to  elect  people  to 
run  their  mvmicipal  goverrmient. 

I  do  not  believe  in  Americans  going 
voteless,  ruled  by  people  they  did  not 
elect,  denied  control  over  their  own 
schools,  their  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments, and  their  many  local  concerns. 


I  do  not  believe  in  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. 

That  is  why  I  sponsor  and  support  leg- 
islation to  put  the  government  of  Wash- 
ington back  where  it  came  from,  where 
it  belongs,  and  where  the  men  who 
founded  this  country  placed  it — in  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  live  here.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  let  Americans  govern  them- 
selves. I  believe  the  Members  of  this 
House  share  my  sentiments  and  support 
full  democracy  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  that  no  Member  will  oppose  this 
bill  because  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  I 
readily  concede  that  it  does  not  go  as  far 
as  or  accomplish  as  much  as  the  people 
of  the  District  are  entitled. 

It  is.  however,  a  long  step  foi-ward  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  set  forth  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
this  legislation.  My  bill  is  S.  1846— the 
Bible  bill — of  the  last  session,  as  reported 
to  and  passed  by  the  other  body  in  the 
85th  Congress,  except  for  the  change  of 
various  dates.  I  accordingly  make  bold 
to  set  forth  almost  verbatim,  the  very 
fine  analysis  thereof  as  found  in  Senate 
Report  No.  1715,  dated  June  16,  1958. 

PtTRPOSE    OF   LEGISLATION 

This  bill  provides  for  a  territorial  form 
of  government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  (a)  Presidential  appoint- 
ment of  a  Governor  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  (b)  Presidential 
appointment  of  a  Secretary,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
(c)  popularly  elected  legislative  assembly 
consisting  of  15  members;  and  (d)  popu- 
larly elected  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  legisla- 
tive assembly  would  have  authority  to 
decide  how  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  should  be  administered. 
For  example,  the  assembly  might  pre- 
scribe an  elective  school  board,  an  ap- 
pointive school  board,  or  even  a  De- 
partment of  Education  with  a  single 
administrator  at  its  head. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions— a  presently  existing  agency  cre- 
ated by  the  District  of  Columbia  Primary 
Act  of  August  12,  1955 — shall  continue  in 
ofi&ce  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  appointed.  Their  suc- 
cessors would  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  political  afiBliations,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. In  addition  to  its  other  duties,  the 
Board  of  Elections  would  conduct  regis- 
trations and  nonpartisan  elections  as 
provided  for  in  the  bill. 

By  the  District  of  Columbia  Primary 
Act  of  August  12,  1955,  establishing  a 
formal  system  of  registration  by  party 
and  election  of  party  oflScials  and  dele- 
gates to  the  national  political  conven- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  a  board 
of  elections,  the  Congress  gave  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  their 
first  taste  of  suffrage  since  1878. 

The  objectives  underlying  the  bill  are 
threefold:  First,  to  relieve  the  Congress 
of  the  detail  of  District  affairs,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Territories, 
while  still  retaining  the  control  in  Con- 
gress required  by  the  Constitution;  sec- 
ond, to  provide  self -goverrmient  in  local 
matters  for  the  residents  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia;  and  third,  to  provide  an 
efDcient  and  economical  government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  provides  that  on  a  date  to  be 
fixed  by  the  board  of  elections,  not  more 
than  9  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  a  referendum  shall  be  conducted 
to  determine  whether  the  registered 
qualified  electors  accept  the  charter. 
As  used  in  titles  xm  and  XIV  of  the 
bUl,  the  term  "charter"  means  titles  I 
to  XI,  both  inclusive,  and  titles  XV  and 
XVI.  If  the  charter  is  accepted  the  pro- 
posed territorial  government  would  then 
succeed  the  present  Commission  form  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
Should  the  charter  be  rejected  by  the 
qualified  electors,  then  the  present  Com- 
mission form  of  government  would  be 
retained.  The  definition  of  a  qualified 
elector  will  be  found  in  title  VIII  of  the 
bill  and  is  covered  in  the  summary  of 
the  bill  by  titles. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Federal 
Interest  is  safeguarded  by  the  following 
veto  provision:  An  act  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly shall  be  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  shall  become  luw  upon  his  iip- 
proval  as  indicated  by  his  signature.  If 
any  act  so  passed  shall  be  disapproved  by 
the  Governor,  he  shall,  within  10  calen- 
dar days  of  its  presentation,  return  .such 
act  to  the  A.':.sembly  setting  forth  his  ob- 
jections. If  his  disapproval  is  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  upon  a  findin';^  that  .'^uch 
act  adversely  affects  a  Federal  inurest, 
he  shall  so  Inform  the  Assembly  when 
setting  forth  his  objections  to  such  act. 
If  any  act  so  passed  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  Governor  as  herein  provided  with- 
in 10  calendar  days  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him.  the  .^ame  .«:hall 
become  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it. 

If.  upon  reconsideration  of  an  act  re- 
turned by  the  Governor,  tv.-o-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  A.ssenibly  vote  to  pass 
such  act,  It  shall  become  lav/  unless  the 
Governor's  disapproval  was  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  upon  a  finding  that  i,uch 
net  advcnsely  affects  a  Federal  intore«;t, 
in  which  case  the  As';embly  shall  a'-ain 
present  the  act  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Governor  shall  forth  .ith  trp.n.smit  it  to 
the  President,  advi.'ir":  the  Assembly  in 
writing  that  he  has  done  so.  If  the 
President  approves  su.  h  act  he  .shall  .s»^n 
it,  and  it  shall  then  upon  Lrcome  law. 
If  he  does  not  approv  it,  he  liall  re  .urn 
it  to  the  Governor  so  ."=*:aUn",  and  it  •■hall 
not  become  law.  The  Pre.sidtnt  slial.  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  .'n  act  t lansin.iLed 
to  him  by  the  Goverror,  unc'rr  the  pro- 
visions of  this  sub.sec'ion,  wilhin  10  cal- 
endar days  after  its  transm'.'^sion  to  'li.^n; 
and  if  not  acted  upon  v.ithin  .sujh  t.me. 
It  shall  become  law  as  if  it  had  been  spe- 
cifically approved  by  him. 

The  Governor  and  Lopislative  Assom- 
Lly  would  take  over  the  functions  of  tho 
pic:-:ent  Board  of  Ccmmi.n.sionors,  which 
v.oiild  be  abolished.  The  Lepi^^lative  As- 
fo:r.'oly  would  be  endowed  with  local  \cv,- 
l-lative  power,  including  taxing  and  bor- 
rn",ins  power,  subject  to  certain  enu- 
mc-rated  restrictions  and  to  the  overrid- 
inc  power  of  Congress  to  repeal,  amend, 
or  initiate  local  legislation  and  to  modify 

or  revoke  the  charter  itself.  This  en- 
dowment of  local  power  would  relieve  the 
Congress  of  the  detail  of  EHstrict  affairs. 


as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Ter- 
ritories. 

The  Delegate  wovild  have  the  same 
privileges  accorded  the  Delegate  from 
Hawaii. 

A  summary  of  the  bill,  by  titles,  fol- 
lows: 

TTTLE  I — DETINmONS 

Contains  definitions  of  principal  terms 
used  in  the  bill. 

TITLE  n STATUS  Or  THE  DISTRICT 

Continues  the  corporate  existence  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  together  with 
all  its  powers  and  functions,  while  chang- 
ing the  governing  body  thereof.  The 
judicial  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  remain  as  now  organized.  The 
only  authority  with  respect  to  the  courts 
which  the  bill  would  vest  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment is  power  to  enlarge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  purely  local  courts  to  enforce 
new  and  additional  laws  enacted  by  the 
new  government. 

TITLE  HI  — THE  LECISL.^TIVE  AS«EVDLT 

Creates  a  Legislative  As.-^embly  consist- 
imr  of  15  members  elected  as  provided  in 
title  VIII.  The  q'n.llficatiop.s  for  mcm- 
brrs  of  thf»  Assembly  are  set  forth  as  fol- 
lows: First,  a  qnalifiod  elector:  second,  is 
domiciled  in  the  District  and  resides  in 
the  v.ard  from  which  ho  is  nominated, 
and  has  <a»  durini;  the  3  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  nomination  resided  and  been 
domicile i  in  the  District  and  (b>  du'Mnc: 
the  1  year  next  prcredini^  his  nomination 
has  not  voted  in  my  election  <olher  than 
in  the  District >  for  any  candidate  for 
public  or.ic?,  and  has  resided  in  the  ward 
from  which  he  is  nominated:  third,  holds 
no  other  elective  public  office;  and  fourth 
holds  no  appointive  office  of  a  full-time 
continuing  nature  for  v.hich  comp^n- 
.'jation  is  provided  out  of  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict funds. 

Th?  compensation  for  .such  members  is 
fixed  at  .';i2.noo  p^r  annjm  f<jr  the 
Chairman  'nd  $10,000  for  members.  The 
P'-iwers  of  I  he  p.T-»-nt  Bop.rd  of  Commis- 
sione;s  arc  tr.m.sfened  to  the  Assembly, 
except  tho  c  conferred  on  tl-e  Onvernor. 
and  the  present  Board  of  Commissioners 
is  abclished.  The  duties  of  the  Zoning 
Ccmmi.'TSirn  are  tran.s.^'rred  to  the  i*s- 
sem'oly.  F jwers  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
limitations  on  tho.se  powers  are  spelled 
out.  The  Public  Utilities  Commi-sion, 
the  A;  mory  Brard.  the  Nat'onal  Guard  of 
the  D  strict  of  Colinnbia,  tlir  Rcd^vclnj)- 
ment  Lnnd  ./^rrenry,  niui  the  Nati  nal 
C.;p!t."il  Hou.^'  V-r  Authority  are  specifi- 
c:  '!y  i':-;oli; Jed  frcni  tli.:^  auLhoiity  of  the 
A  •.  cn.bly. 

Ihc  As5  mb'y  is  prohibited  from  pa.ss- 
Ip';  any  aC.  i;v  on.iistcnt  with  or  c  jntrary 
to  rny  prt  /isinn  of  any  act  of  Confre^s 
as  it  ."^peci.'lcally  pertains  to  any  duty, 
authority,  rnd  rc.^ponsib  lity  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planninrr  Commicsion,  ex- 
cept as  t')  membership  on  the  Na- 
tional Capi  al  Plannin"  Commission  nr.d 
the  National  Capital  Re;ional  Plai:ninn; 
Council  as  pertains  to  the  En."inecr  Com- 
mi.'-sioncr  or  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  Assembly  before  passing  any  zon- 
ing; act  is  required  to  deposit  it  with  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Under  this  jirocedure  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  has  a  veto 
which  may  \ye  overridden  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  meaibjrs  of  the  Assembly. 


Procedures  are  prescribed  whereby  an 
act  passed  by  the  Assembly  may  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  the  Governor. 
There  is  also  specified  the  role  of  the 
President  In  those  Instances  where  the 
Governor  disapproves  an  act.  The  pro- 
vision for  a  Presidential  veto,  which 
would  be  interposed  only  If  a  Federal 
Interest  were  Involved.  Is  considered 
necessary  becau.'^e  of  the  close  Federal 
interest  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
the  seat  of  the  Nation's  Government  and 
in  order  to  insure  a  close  tie  between  the 
local  government  and  the  President  as 
the  executive  head  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
contemplated  that  the  Assembly  shall 
within  the  limitations  of  the  act  adopt 
the  usual  rules  of  any  legislative  body 
governing  the  calling  of  special  mcet- 
Inf,"^,  quorums,  and  similar  matters.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  election  from  Its 
mf^mbers  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Cliarman  of  ti.e  Assrmbly.  and  for  the 
ai^pDintment  cf  a  clerk  as  its  chief  ad- 
ministrative offcer  and  such  assistants 
and  clerical  pcr.":Gnnel  as  may  be 
neces:,ary. 

A  proce.iure  Is  set  foi  Ih  for  the  adop- 
tion and  in;..-ayc  of  Z'^n.Uri  acts.  The 
Assembly  is  empowered  to  conduct  in- 
vf.sti  atior.s  and  to  iscue  and  enforce 
subpcnas. 

TITLE    IV COVERNO«    ANT)    SECRETAXT 

Provides  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Pre^:di'nt  of  a  Governor  and  Secretary 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Srn.'^t".  ea.ch  to  serve  for  terms  of  4 
years.  1  h*^  Ci"\ernor  f-h.all  receive  an 
annual  s.iiary  of  $21,000,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  rfxreive  an  annual  salary  of 
$17  5^0.  7h?  Governor  .'■hall  receive  an 
aUowance  for  official  expenses,  which  he 
shi-ll  ce:t:iy  in  rea.sonahle  detail  to  the 
As.s»*mbly.  of  not  more  than  $2,500  an- 
nually The  bill  confers  on  him  usual 
adm"i!istrr\tr.c  powers  and  duties.  In- 
cludif"  the  power  to  appoint  jxTsonnel 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  remove  such  personnel  'n 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  and 
retjulati -n"!.  The  Governor  would  have 
full  auth.-rity  to  execute  the  powers  and 
dut'es  impo."^d  up  ;n  hin  by  Itv,  Includ- 
inT  tho  a'ilh"rity  to  is'^':e  and  enforce 
re-.:ulaiions  prd  rule:  n'-ce.'^.'-ai-y  to  carry 
out  his  administrative  functions,  and 
authorizes  him  in  addition  to  redeleciate 
fun-rtioas  to  subordinate  officials  as  he 
deems  necc^snrj'. 

The  Covernor  .'hfll  keep  the  Assembly 
advircd  cf  the  rrL-inci.a!  condition  end 
fut.ire  neeJs  of  the  District,  and  mx'.ke 
cv.cli  recommendations  to  the  A.s.scmbly 
as  ni'^y  stem  to  him  dciira'jle.  He  is 
authori«~cd  to  i:.'^uc  ar.d  enforce  rules  and 
regulalions  to  carry  out  the  functions 
and  dutie.;  for  which  he  is  by  statute 
m..ue  responsible.  Sucii  rules  and  regu- 
lations, of  course,  must  not  be  incon- 
si-tent  wih  any  acts  of  the  Congress  or 
the  A.'^sembly.  He  is  further  authorized 
to  reorranize  any  or  all  of  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, but  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Assembly  any  reorganization  plan  af- 
fecting two  or  more  agencies. 

The  Secretary  shall  perform  such 
duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the 
Governor  shall  impose  upon  L'^m.  and  in 


case  of  death,  removal,  resignation,  disa- 
bility, or  absence  from  the  District,  the 
Secretary  shall  p>erform  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Governor  during  such  va- 
cancy, disability,  or  absence,  or  until  an- 
other Governor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualified  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

TrrLE  V — THE  DISTHICT  BUBCET 

Ihe  fiscal  year  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  fixed  by  the  bill,  and  the  prepa- 
ration and  adoption  of  the  budget  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  Assembly  is  empowered 
to  rescind  previously  appropriated  funds 
which  are  available  for  expenditure  and 
to  appropriate  funds  to  the  extent  that 
unappropriated  funds  are  available. 

TriLE    VI — BORROWING 

The  District  is  authorized  to  incur  in- 
debtedness by  issuing  its  bonds  in  either 
coupon  or  registered  form  to  fund  or  re- 
fund indebtedness  of  the  District  at  any 
time  outstanding  and  to  pay  the  cost  of 
constructing  or  acquiring  any  capital 
projects  requiring  an  expenditure  greater 
than  the  amount  of  taxes  or  other  reve- 
nues allowed  for  such  capital  projects  by 
the  annual  budget,  with  a  restriction 
that  the  aggregate  debt,  including  debt 
owed  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Is  not  to  exceed  12  percent  of  the 
average  asses.sed  value  of  the  taxable 
real  and  tangible  personal  property  of 
the  Ehsirict  as  of  the  1st  day  of  July 
of  the  10  most  recent  fiscal  years  for 
which  such  assessed  values  are  available. 
The  bill  provides  that  new  debt  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  voters  ex- 
cept that,  within  the  12-percent  limlU- 
tion,  debt  up  to  2  percent — In  the  aggre- 
gate— of  the  assessed  valuation  of  tax- 
able real  and  personal  property  could 
be  authorized  by  the  Assembly  without 
approval  of  the  voters.  The  Assembly 
shall  make  provision  for  the  payment 
of  any  bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title, 
and  the  bill  sets  forth  the  provisions 
which  must  be  contained  In  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  Issuing  of  bonds. 

The  Assembly  is  authorized  to  Issue 
supplemental  notes  in  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  total 
appropriations  for  the  c  jrrent  fiscal  year 
if  there  are  no  unappropriated  funds 
available  to  meet  supplemental  appro- 
priations. Such  notes  and  renewals 
thereof  shall  be  paid  not  later  than  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  following  that 
in  which  such  act  becomes  effective. 
Short  term  notes  may  be  issued  in  antic- 
ipation of  revenues  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  total  anticipated 
revenue  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Bond  acts  of  the  District  shall,  where 
necessary,  provide  for  the  levy  annually 
of  a  si>ecial  tax  without  limitation  of 
rate  or  amount  upon  all  taxable  real  and 
personal  tangible  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict in  amounts,  which,  together  with 
othor  revenues  of  the  District  available 
and  appUcable  for  such  purposes,  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  principal  and  interest 
as  these  fall  due.  In  addition,  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  District  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on 
all  bonds  and  notes  is  pledged. 

Bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Interest  thereon  would  be 
exempt  from  all  Federal  and  District 


taxation  except  estate,  inheritance,  and 
gift  taxes. 

The  bill  would  permit  national  banks. 
Federal  building  and  loan  associations, 
and  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  banks,  trust  companies,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  domiciled  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  underwrite  and 
trade  in  public  bonds  or  notes  of  the  Dis- 
trict issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TITLE    VII— FINANCIAL    AFFAIRS   OF  THE   DISTRICT 

This  title  provides  for  the  bonding  of 
employees  of  the  District,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  District. 
He  must  prepare  and  submit  the  annual 
budget  estimates  and  budget  message; 
supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions;  maintain  systems 
of  accounting  and  internal  control;  sub- 
mit to  the  Assembly  a  monthly  financial 
statement,  by  appropriation  and  depart- 
ment; prepare  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  a  complete  financial  statement; 
supervise  and  be  reoponsible  for  the  as- 
sessment of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment within  the  District;  supervise  and 
be  responsible  for  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  all  taxes,  special  assess- 
ments, Ucense  fees  and  other  revenues; 
have  custody  over  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the 
District;  have  custody  of  all  investments 
and  invested  funds  of  the  District. 

The  Assembly  may  provide  for  the 
transfer  during  the  budget  year  of  any 
appropriation  balance  then  available  for 
one  item  of  appropriation  to  another 
item  of  appropriation,  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  new  items  of  funds  appropriated 
for  contingent  expenditure.  The  bill 
provides  that  no  officer  or  agency  of  the 
District  shall  expend  or  contract  to  ex- 
pend any  money  for  any  purpose  in  ex- 
cess of  amounts  available  imder  appro- 
priations therefor,  except  expenditures 
for  capital  improvements  to  be  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  issuance  of 
bonds. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  independent 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
Such  audit  reports  as  the  Comptroller 
General  deems  necessary  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  Governor, 
and  the  Assembly.  The  Governor,  the 
Assembly,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  are  given  power  to 
enter  mto  agreements  concermng  the 
manner  and  method  by  which  amounts 
owed  by  the  District  to  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  United  States  to  the 
District,  shall  be  ascertained  and  paid. 

TITLE    VIII ELKCTIOKS    IN    THE    DISTRICT 

The  bill  continues  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions as  established  by  the  District 
Primary  Act.  Successors  to  the  present 
Board,  after  their  terms  have  expired, 
would  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
political  affiliations  by  the  Governor  for 
a  term  of  3  years.  The  Board  is  charged 
with  maintaining  a  permanent  registry; 
conducting  registrations  and  elections; 
determining  appeals;  printing,  distribu- 
ting, and  counting  ballots;  dividmg  the 
District  into  five  wards  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible  in  population  and  of  geo- 


graphic proportions  as  nearly  regular  as 
possible;  establishing  voting  precincts; 
operating  polUng  places;  certifymg  elec- 
tion results,  and  other  duties.  The 
Board  is  given  authority  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  and  the  sal- 
ary of  each  member  is  fixed  at  the  rate 
of  $1,500  per  annum.  Present  law  pro- 
vides compensation  for  Board  members 
at  $25  per  day  while  performing  duties. 

The  Board  of  Elections  shall  conduct 
a  general  election  in  each  even-num- 
bered year  commencing  with  1960,  and 
in  any  odd-numbered  calendar  year 
commencing  with  1961.  if  an  act  author- 
izing the  issuance  of  bonds  as  requii'ed 
by  section  602  to  be  submitted  for  a 
referendum  at  an  election  is  enacted  at 
least  40  days  prior  to  the  date  for  con- 
ducting the  election  in  such  year. 

General  elections  are  to  be  held  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  before  the  Tuesday  in 
November  prescribed  for  runoff  elections. 
The  latter  are  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember. 

The  offices  to  be  filled  by  election  are 
members  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Dis- 
trict Delegate.  Members  of  the  Assem- 
bly shall  be  elected  for  2-year  terms  be- 
ginning on  January  1  of  the  odd-num- 
bered year  following  such  election  and 
the  District  Delegate  shall  be  elected  for 
2  years  begmning  at  noon  on  January  3 
of  the  odd-numbered  year  following  such 
election.  Vacancies  in  the  Assembly  are 
to  be  filled  at  the  next  general  election, 
but  until  they  can  be  so  filled  the  Gov- 
ernor may  fill  the  vacancy  by  appoint- 
ment. In  the  event  the  office  of  Dele- 
gate becomes  vacant  at  a  time  when  the 
unexpired  term  is  6  months  or  more,  a 
special  election  is  authorized. 

A  quahfied  elector  shall  be  a  person 
who  has  mamtained  a  domicile  or  place 
of  abode  in  the  District  contmuously 
during  the  1-year  period  ending  on  the 
day  of  the  election;  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States ;  who  is  on  the  day  of 
election  at  least  21  years  of  age;  who 
has  never  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or, 
if  so  convicted,  has  been  pardoned;  who 
is  not  mentally  mcompetent  as  adjudged 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  smd 
who  certifies  that  he  has  not.  within  1 
year  immediately  preceding  the  election, 
voted  in  any  election  at  which  candi- 
dates for  any  municipal  offices — other 
than  in  the  District  of  Columbia — were 
on  the  ballot.  The  term  "municipal  of- 
fice" as  used  in  the  bill  means  an  office 
of  any  governmental  unit  subordinate  to 
a  State  or  Territorial  government. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  registered  unless  he  shall  be  able  to 
quahfy  otherwise  as  an  elector  on  the 
day  of  the  next  election;  he  executes  a 
registration  affidavit  on  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Elections  show- 
ing that  he  will  meet  on  election  day  all 
the  requirements  of  a  qualified  elector. 
An  appeal  procedure  is  provided  for  a 
person  who  is  not  permitted  to  register. 

The  bill  provides  for  two  methods  of 
nominations:  First,  a  declaration  of  can- 
didacy without  petition  but  with  a  filing 
fee  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  annual 
compensation  of  the  office  for  which 
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nomination  is  sought:  or,  second,  a  nomi- 
nating petition  signed  in  the  case  of  Dis- 
trict Delegate  by  600  qualified  electors 
registered  in  the  District,  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly.  300 
qualified  electors  registered  in  the  ward 
from  which  nomination  is  sought.  Elec- 
tions are  to  be  nonpartisan.  The  ballot 
is  to  show  the  wards  from  which  each 
candidate,  other  than  the  District  Dele- 
gate, has  been  nominated.  Each  voter  is 
entitled  to  vote  for  15  candidates  for  the 
Assembly,  not  more  than  3  from  each 
ward,  and  1  candidate  for  District  Dele- 
gate. Absentee  voting  will  be  permitted 
under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Elections. 

Provision  for  challenging  voters  and 
for  appeals  to  the  Board  of  Elections  are 
made.  Poll  watchers  are  authorized, 
and  a  procedure  is  set  up  pertaining  to 
recounts  parallel  to  that  of  the  District 
Primary  Act  with  a  modification  to  take 
care  of  referendums.  The  petitioner 
must  deposit  a  sum  of  $20  for  each  pre- 
cinct to  be  recounted.  The  fee  is  re- 
funded if  the  election  result  is  changed 
by  the  recount.  The  petition  is  to  the 
Board  of  Elections,  and  is  filed  by  quali- 
fied candidates  in  the  elections.  In  the 
case  of  referendums,  since  there  are  no 
candidates  in  a  referendum,  any  person 
who  voted  in  the  election  is  eligible  to 
petition  the  Board  for  a  recount  of  votes 
cast  on  a  referendum  question. 

Violations  of  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  regulations  published  under  its  au- 
thority are  declared  misdemeanors  and 
penalities  are  provided. 

TTTLX    n ICISCXLLANKOX7S 

Except  where  the  terms  of  intergov- 
ernmental contracts  are  prescribed  by 
other  provisions  of  law,  the  District  and 
Federal  Governments  are  authorized  to 
contract  with  each  other  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  services  in  order  to  prevent  du- 
plication of  effort  and  to  otherwise  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  economy.  Such 
contracts  are  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
Federal  and  District  authorities  con- 
cerned and  be  approved  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by 
the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Assembly.  Such 
contracts  will  provide  for  payment  for 
the  actual  cost  of  furnishing  such  serv- 
ices. 

The  costs  to  each  Federal  oflQcer  and 
agency  in  furnishing  services  to  the  Dis- 
trict pursuant  to  any  such  contract  is  to 
be  paid  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Assembly  to  the  District  officers  and 
agencies  to  which  they  are  furnished. 

The  costs  to  each  District  officer  and 
agency  in  furnishing  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pursuant  to  any  such 
contract  shall  be  paid  from  appropri- 
ations made  by  the  Congress  to  such 
Federal  officers  and  agencies. 

No  member  of  the  Assembly  and  no 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  District 
shall  have  any  financial  interest  direct  or 
Indirect  in  any  contract  or  sale  to  which 
the  District  is  a  party. 

Except  for  the  qualifications  already 
enumerated,  no  person  is  inehgible  to 
serve  or  to  receive  compensation  as  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  or  the  Board  of 
Elections  because  he  occupies  another 
office  or  position  or  receives  compensa- 


tion from  another  source.  The  right  of 
a  person  to  another  office  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  or  the  Board  of 
Elections  if  such  service  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in 
the  other  office. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  render  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  the  new  goveriiment  in  the 
development  of  a  merit  system. 

TTTLK    X SUCCESSION   IN    GOVERN  MKNT 

Whenever  the  functions  of  any  exist- 
ing agency  or  officer  are  transferred  un- 
der the  bill  the  personnel — except  the 
members  of  Boards  or  Commissions 
abolished  by  the  bill — property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions which  relate  to  the  functions  are 
also  transferred.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  settling  of  disputes  which  may  arise 
out  of  such  transfers. 

Any  statute,  regulation,  or  other  ac- 
tion relating  to  any  officer  or  agency 
from  which  any  function  is  transferred 
by  the  bill  shall,  except  to  the  extent 
modified  or  made  inapplicable  by  or  un- 
der authority  of  law,  continue  in  effect 
as  if  such  transfer  had  not  been  made. 
No  pending  judicial  or  administrative 
action  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  becoming  effective, 
but  such  actions  shall  continue  with  ap- 
propriate substitutions  of  parties. 

The  purpose  underlying  this  title  is  to 
provide  continuity  in  the  transfer  of  ex- 
isting personnel,  property,  and  funds; 
to  continue  in  effect  present  statutes  and 
regulations;  and  to  provide  for  orderly 
disposition  of  pending  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings. 


TTTLI    XI SCPAKABl 


lErrr 


or    PkOVISIONB 


This  title  provides  that,  should  a  part 
of  the  act  be  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  its  provisions  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

TmJt  Xn TEMPORAET   PROVI8ION8 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  take  such  action  during 
the  transition  period  between  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  and  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
enable  the  Board  of  Elections  properly 
to  perform  Its  functions.  The  swm  of 
$500,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  District  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  Board  of  Elections  and  in  otherwise 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  full  amount  of  expenditures 
made  under  this  authorization  shall  be 
reimbursable  by  the  District  to  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1962. 

TITLE  xni — Krrsc'rivK  dates 

The  charter — titles  I  to  XI.  Inclusive, 
and  titles  XV  and  XVI — shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  day  following  the  date  on 
which  it  is  accepted  in  the  charter  refer- 
endum provided  by  title  XTV.  except  as 
specified  in  section  1401,  except  that 
part  2  of  title  in,  title  V.  and  title  vn 
shall  take  effect  January  1,  1961.  and 
section  402  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
upon  which  the  Governor  first  appointed 
takes  office.  Titles  XU,  XTTT,  and  XTV 
shall  take  effect  on  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  this  act  is  enacted. 


TITLE  Xnr — BUB1CI88ION  OF  CHASm  FOB 
BE7KKENDUM 

The  bill  provides  that  on  a  date  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Elections,  not  more 
than  9  months  after  the  enactment  of 
the  act,  a  referendvun  shall  be  conducted 
to  determine  whether  the  registered 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  accept 
the  charter.  The  Board  of  Elections  es- 
tablished under  the  District  Primary  Act 
is  charged  with  duties  of  registration  and 
the  holding  of  the  charter  referendum. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  form  of  ballot 
to  be  used  at  the  referendum  and  for 
the  method  of  voting.  If  a  majority  of 
the  registered  qualified  electors  voting  in 
the  charter  referendum  vote  for  the 
charter,  the  charter  shall  be  accepted  as 
of  the  time  the  Board  of  Elections  certi- 
fies the  result  to  the  President,  which 
must  be  done  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  referendum.  The 
bill  contains  a  prohibition  against  the 
Interference  with  the  registration  or  vot- 
ing of  any  qualified  elector  in  the  refer- 
endum. 

•  TITLE  XV — DELEGATE 

The  bill  provides  for  a  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  shall  have  the 
right  of  debate,  may  make  any  motion, 
except  to  reconsider,  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  may  not  vote,  which  is 
the  same  status  as  the  Territorial  Dele- 
gates. His  term  of  office  shall  be  for  2 
years.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office 
of  District  Delegate  unless  he  Is  a  quali- 
fied elector,  at  least  25  years  old,  holds 
no  other  public  office.  Is  domiciled  and 
resides  in  the  District,  and  during  the 
3  years  next  preceding  his  nomination 
(a)  has  been  resident  in  and  domiciled 
in  the  District  and  (b)  has  not  voted  in 
any  election — other  than  in  the  Dis- 
trict— for  any  candidate  for  piiblic  office. 
The  bill  amends  several  statutes  relating 
to  Territorial  Delegates  and  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  to  make  them  ap- 
plicable to  the  District  Delegate.  The 
Delegate  is  to  be  elected  as  provided  In 
title  Vin. 

TITLE  XVI EITEEEIfDinC 

The  bill  provides  that  the  qualified 
electors  shall  have  power  to  approve  or 
reject  in  a  referendum  any  act  of  the 
Assembly,  or  part  or  parts  thereof,  which 
has  become  law,  whether  or  not  such  act 
is  yet  operative.  This  power  shall  not 
extend,  however,  to  acts  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  bonds,  which  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  contained  in  section  602  or 
to  acts  continuing  existing  taxes,  or 
making  appropriations  which  In  the  ag- 
gregate are  not  in  excess  of  those  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Within  45  days 
after  an  act  subject  to  this  title  has  been 
enacted,  a  petition  signed  by  qualified 
electors  equal  in  number  to  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  number  who  voted  at  the 
last  preceding  general  election  may  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Assembly  re- 
questing that  any  such  act,  or  any  part 
or  parts  thereof,  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  qualified  electors.  The  Board  of 
Elections  is  charged  with  conducting  any 
referendtun  under  this  title. 

When  a  referendum  petition  has  been 
certified  as  sufficient,  the  act  or  parts 
thereof  specified  in  the  petition  shall  not 


become  operative,  or  fui-thcr  action  shall 
be  suspended  if  it  shall  have  become  op- 
erative, until  and  unless  approved  by  the 
electors  as  provided  in  this  title.  If  the 
clerk  of  the  Assembly  has  not  specified 
the  particulars  in  which  a  petition  is 
defective  within  30  days  after  filing,  the 
petition  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  An  act  which  is 
.submitted  to  a  referendum  which  is  not 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
electors  shall  be  deemed  repealed. 

TITLE    XVII  —TITLE  OF  ACT 

Provides  that  this  act,  divided  into 
titles  and  sections  according  to  the  table 
of  contents,  and  including  the  declara- 
tion of  congressional  policy,  which  is  a 
part  of  such  act.  may  be  ciicd  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Charter  Act." 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  members  of  the  newest  State,  we  Alas- 
kans can  sympathize  keenly  witli  the 
people  of  Washington.  DC,  who  want 
the  vote  in  runninR  their  own  city  gov- 
ernment. We  know  how  unsatisfactoi-y 
it  is  to  be  dependent  upon  a  basy  Con- 
press,  absorbed  with  national  affairs,  for 
the  solution  of  local  problems. 

Under  the  proposal  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring.  Congress  would  change  the 
status  of  the  850,000  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  elect  a  local  legislative  assembly 
for  the  passage  of  local  laws  and  the 
spending  of  their  local  tax  money. 

Since  850,000  Americans  are  being 
unnecessarily  prevented  from  voting  at 
the  local  level  in  contravention  of  the 
basic  American  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment, I  regard  this  proposed  home  rule 
legislation  for  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a 
matter  of  national  Importance  deserving 
of  nationwide  support,  which  should  be 
made  known  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
the  Honorable  Abraham  Multer  and 
other  distinguished  colleagues  in  seek- 
ing to  extend  a  measure  of  local  self- 
government  to  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Sjaeaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  in  urging  a  return 
to  an  important  American  tradition. 
When  we  introduce  legislation  to  provide 
local  self-government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  are  not  proposing  a  break 
with  tradition — we  arc,  truly,  proposing 
a  return  to  tradition,  lire  men  who 
founded  this  country  believed  that  every 
community  should  have  the  right  to  gov- 
ern itself.  They  extended  that  right  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a  govern- 
ment that  endured  until  the  1870's. 

In  1875  the  people  of  the  District  and 
the  Congress  agreed  on  a  temporary 
change— Congress  temporarily  took  over 
the  local  government  and  agreed  to  pay 
50  percent  of  the  local  budget.  I  say 
we  have  failed  in  both  parts  of  that  bar- 
sain.  Congress  has  not  paid  that  agreed 
share  of  the  budget — far  from  it.  And 
worse  yet.  the  "temporary"  has  extended 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Con- 
trary to  the  judgment  of  the  Foimding 
Fathers,  contrary  to  the  agreement  by 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  tempo- 
rarily surrendered  its  rights,  Congress 
still  rules  a  voteless  city  without  its 
consent. 


I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict, nor  those  of  us  who  maintain  their 
right  to  full  citizenship,  need  to  justify 
or  explain  our  position.  If  justification 
is  needed,  it  should  come  from  those  who 
continue  to  deny  this  admitted  right. 
They  should  explain  why  nearly  a  mil- 
lion Americans  are  to  be  denied  their 
fundamental  right  to  self-government. 
They  should  explain  why  a  temporary 
arrangement  should  continue  for  more 
than  75  years.  They  should  explain  why 
the  Founding  Fathers  were  wrong  in 
granting  citizenship  to  the  people  of  the 
District.  They  should  tell  us  why  they 
are  wiser  about  the  requirements  of 
American  democracy  than  the  men  who 
founded  it. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  here 
is  no  radical  innovation.  It  is  in  har- 
mony v.ith  the  Constitution  and  Amer- 
ican history.  Its  principle  was  accepted 
without  challenge  for  nearly  a  centui-y. 
from  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 

Proposed  and  endorsed  by  a  Republi- 
can administration,  this  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  a  committee  of  the  other 
House  in  the  last  session,  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  It  was  passed  in  that 
body  by  a  truly  bipartisan  majority,  by 
an  overwhelming  3  to  1  vote  of  approval. 
I  believe  it  has  had  the  most  careful,  the 
longest,  the  most  expert  study  and  pre- 
paration of  any  legislation  ever  offered 
for  this  purpose. 

Alaska  has  become,  and  I  believe  Ha- 
waii shortly  will  become,  a  State.  Can 
we  at  this  same  time  refuse  to  restore  a 
much  more  modest  right  to  the  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— the  right  only  to  conduct  their  local 
affairs  by  their  own  vote? 

I  believe  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  recognize  that  we 
should  restore  local  democracy  in  the 
place  of  all  places  where  it  should  be 
a  proud  exhibit — in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. If  this  House  is  given  a  chance  to 
vote  on  the  issue,  I  am  confident  it  will 
vote  to  restore  home  rule  to  the  District 
of  Coliunbia. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  special  sense  of  responsibility  that  I 
join  today  in  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  local  self-government.  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  people  of  the  District; 
they  have  no  representation  here,  no 
voice  or  vote  though  these  matters  con- 
cern them  deeply.  But  I  hope  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  with  a  special  sense 
of  sympathy  and  urgency  as  one  who 
shares  their  concern  with  them. 

I  and  my  constituents  are  neighbors  to 
the  p>eople  of  Washington.  Many  of  us 
work  in  Washington,  or  our  businesses 
depend  closely  on  Washington.  Some  of 
us  have  lived  or  will  live  in  Washington. 
We  are  close  neighbors,  whose  fortunes 
and  affairs  are  Intertwined.  We  want  to 
be  good  neighbors. 

I  am  a  new  Member  of  this  body.  But 
I  am  an  old  observer  of  District  affairs, 
and  an  old  and  strong  beUever  in  local 
self-government  for  the  District.  I  be- 
lieve the  local  affairs  of  Washington  are 
properly  the  concern  of  Washington's 
people.     I  believe  they  should  have  a 


voice  in  selecting  the  government  that 
sets  and  collects  their  taxes  and  runs 
their  municipal  government.  I  believe 
that  they,  as  Americans,  should  enjoy 
the  most  basic  right  of  American  citi- 
zens— the  right  to  govern  themselves. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  Commit- 
tee of  this  House,  although  a  new  one,  I 
am  aware  of  the  sincerity  and  devotion 
with  which  that  committee  attempts  to 
handle  the  basic  municipal  problems  of 
the  District  as  its  town  council.  But  I 
believe,  as  an  American,  that  Americans 
can  always  do  a  better  job  of  governing 
themselves  than  can  be  done  by  out- 
siders. And  indeed,  I  think  the  Con- 
gress has  more  urgent  and  more  national 
jobs  to  do.  It  should  not  be  diverted 
frcm  its  already  heavy  burden  to  spend 
its  time  on  the  details  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration. 

Now,  I  think  that  most  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  would  agree  with  these 
propositions.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  the 
practical,  specific  case,  there  is  disagree- 
ment. Some  are  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
tradition  of  the  past  75  years  even 
though  doing  so  means  a  return  to  an 
even  older  tradition  of  the  preceding  75 
years.  Aware  of  the  national  interest  in 
Washington  as  the  Nation's  Capital,  they 
are  reluctant  to  entinist  the  running  of 
the  city,  even  in  primarily  local  matters, 
to  those  who  live  here. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  criticize  the 
legislation  introduced  here  today  be- 
cause it  does  not  go  far  enough.  They 
argue  that  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict should  be  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  Washington.  And  I 
have  great  sympathy  for  their  argument. 

But  I  £un  supporting  this  legislation 
because  I  believe  it  represents  a  reason- 
able compromise  of  national  and  local 
interests.  It  puts  the  substance  of  local 
government  in  local  hands  through  an 
elected  assembly.  It  permits  the  peo- 
ple, through  their  elected  assembly,  to 
decide  whether  they  want  an  elected 
school  board  or  some  form  of  appointed 
administration  of  their  schools.  It  pro- 
vides the  substance  of  representation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  amply  protects  the 
national  interest,  through  Presidential 
appointment  of  the  local  chief  executive ; 
through  a  Presidential  veto;  and,  finally, 
through  the  ultimate  supervision  of  Con- 
gress. Now  it  may  be  as  some  argue  that 
tills  does  not  go  far  enough.  Or,  as 
others  argue,  that  it  goes  too  far.  But 
can  we  not,  in  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  learning  from,  and 
growing  with  experience,  make  a  start 
now  and  see  from  practical  experience 
how  well  the  balance  has  been  struck? 
Our  whole  tradition  of  goverrmient  is  one 
of  evolution  and  adaptation  within  a 
framework  of  basic  principle.  That  is 
what  we  are  tuning  here  today. 

This  legislation  has  had  the  benefit  of 
more  experience,  more  expert  assistance 
in  drafting,  more  careful  study,  than  any 
such  bill  we  have  ever  considered.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  and  deliberately 
considered,  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved In  the  other  body.  It  has  the 
support  of   leading  civic   and   political 
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become  operative,  or  fm-tlier  action  shall 
be  suspended  if  it  shall  have  become  op- 
erative, until  and  unless  approved  by  the 
electors  as  provided  in  this  title.  If  the 
clerk  of  the  Assembly  has  not  specified 
the  particulars  in  which  a  petition  is 
defective  within  30  days  after  filing,  the 
petition  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  An  act  which  is 
submitted  to  a  referendum  which  is  not 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
electors  shall  be  deemed  repealed. 

TITI-E    XVII  —TITLE  or  ACT 

Provides  that  this  act.  divided  into 
titles  and  sections  accordinR  to  the  table 
of  contents,  and  including  the  declara- 
tion of  congressional  policy,  which  is  a 
part  of  such  act.  may  be  ciicd  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Charter  Act." 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  members  of  the  newest  State,  we  Alas- 
kans can  sympathize  keenly  witli  the 
people  of  Washington.  DC.  who  want 
the  vote  in  running  their  own  city  gov- 
ernment. We  know  how  unsatisfactoi-y 
it  is  to  be  dependent  upon  a  bu.sy  Con- 
press.  absorbed  with  national  affairs,  for 
the  solution  of  local  problems. 

Under  the  proposal  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring.  Congress  would  change  the 
statiis  of  the  850,000  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  elect  a  local  legislative  assembly 
for  the  passage  of  local  laws  and  the 
spending  of  their  local  tax  money. 

Since  850.000  Americans  are  being 
unnecessarily  prevented  from  voting  at 
the  local  level  in  contravention  of  the 
basic  American  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment. I  regard  this  proposed  home  rule 
legislation  for  Washington.  D.C.,  as  a 
matter  of  national  importance  deserving 
of  nationwide  support,  which  should  be 
made  known  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
the  Honorable  Abraham  Multer  and 
other  distinguished  colleagues  in  seek- 
ing to  extend  a  measure  of  local  self- 
government  to  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  urging  a  return 
to  an  important  American  tradition. 
When  we  introduce  legislation  to  provide 
local  self-government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  are  not  proposing  a  break 
with  tradition — we  arc.  truly,  proposing 
a  return  to  tradition.  The  men  who 
fotmded  this  country  believed  that  every 
community  should  have  the  right  to  gov- 
ern itself.  They  extended  that  right  to 
the  Di-strict  of  Columbia,  in  a  govern- 
ment that  endured  until  the  1870"s. 

In    IDT;    thia    ruu-tnlo   nf   tho   r»icfrirt    onH 


I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict, nor  those  of  us  who  maintain  their 
right  to  full  citizenship,  need  to  justify 
or  explain  our  position.  If  justification 
is  needed,  it  should  come  from  those  who 
continue  to  deny  this  admitted  right. 
They  should  explain  why  nearly  a  mil- 
lion Americans  are  to  be  denied  their 
fundamental  right  to  self-government. 
They  should  explain  why  a  temporary 
arrangement  should  continue  for  more 
than  75  years.  They  should  explain  why 
the  Founding  Fathers  were  wrong  in 
granting  citizenship  to  the  people  of  the 
District.  They  should  tell  us  why  they 
are  wiser  about  the  requirements  of 
American  democracy  than  the  men  who 
founded  it. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  here 
is  no  radical  innovation.  It  is  in  har- 
mony v.ith  the  Constitution  and  Amer- 
ican history.  Its  principle  was  accepted 
without  challenge  for  nearly  a  centui-y, 
from  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 

Proposed  and  endorsed  by  a  Republi- 
can administration,  this  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  a  committee  of  the  other 
House  in  the  last  session,  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  It  was  passed  in  that 
body  by  a  truly  bipartisan  majority,  by 
an  overwhelming  3  to  1  vote  of  approval. 
I  believe  it  has  had  the  most  careful,  the 
longest,  the  most  expert  study  and  pre- 
paration of  any  legislation  ever  offered 
for  this  purpose. 

Alaska  has  become,  and  I  believe  Ha- 
waii shortly  will  become,  a  State.  Can 
we  at  this  same  time  refuse  to  restore  a 
much  more  modest  right  to  the  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— the  right  only  to  conduct  their  local 
affairs  by  their  own  vote? 

I  believe  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  recognize  that  we 
should  restore  local  democracy  in  the 
place  of  all  places  where  it  should  be 
a  proud  exhibit — in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. If  this  House  is  given  a  chance  to 
vote  on  the  issue,  I  am  confident  it  will 
vote  to  restore  home  rule  to  the  District 
of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  special  sense  of  responsibility  that  I 
join  today  in  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  local  self-government.  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  people  of  the  District; 
they  have  no  representation  here,  no 
voice  or  vote  though  these  matters  con- 
cern them  deeply.  But  I  hope  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  with  a  special  sense 
of  sympathy  and  urgency  as  one  who 
shares  their  concern  with  them. 


voice  in  selecting  the  government  that 
sets  and  collects  their  taxes  and  nins 
their  municipal  government.  I  believe 
that  they,  as  Americans,  should  enjoy 
the  most  basic  right  of  American  citi- 
zens — the  right  to  govern  themselves. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  Commit- 
tee of  this  House,  although  a  new  one,  I 
am  aware  of  the  sincerity  and  devotion 
with  which  that  committee  attempts  to 
handle  the  basic  municipal  problems  of 
the  District  as  its  town  council.  But  I 
believe,  as  an  American,  that  Americans 
can  always  do  a  better  job  of  governing 
themselves  than  can  be  done  by  out- 
siders. And  indeed,  I  think  the  Con- 
gress has  more  urgent  and  more  national 
jobs  to  do.  It  should  not  be  diverted 
frcm  its  already  heavy  burden  to  spend 
its  time  on  the  details  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration. 

Now,  I  think  that  most  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  would  agree  with  these 
propositions.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  the 
practical,  specific  case,  there  is  disagree- 
ment. Some  are  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
tradition  of  the  past  75  years  even 
though  doing  so  means  a  return  to  an 
even  older  tradition  of  the  preceding  75 
years.  Aware  of  the  national  interest  in 
Washington  as  the  Nation's  Capital,  they 
are  reluctant  to  entinist  the  running  of 
the  city,  even  in  primarily  local  matters, 
to  those  who  live  here. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  criticize  the 
legislation  introduced  here  today  be- 
cause it  does  not  go  far  enough.  They 
argue  that  the  goverrmient  of  the  Dis- 
trict should  be  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  Washington.  And  I 
have  great  ssonpathy  for  their  argument. 

But  I  am  supporting  this  legislation 
because  I  believe  it  represents  a  reason- 
able compromise  of  national  and  local 
interests.  It  puts  the  substance  of  local 
government  in  local  hands  through  an 
elected  assembly.  It  permits  the  peo- 
ple, through  their  elected  assembly,  to 
decide  whether  they  want  an  elected 
school  board  or  some  form  of  apF>ointed 
administration  of  their  schools.  It  pro- 
vides the  substance  of  representation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  amply  protects  the 
national  interest,  through  Presidential 
appointment  of  the  local  chief  executive ; 
through  a  Presidential  veto;  and,  finally, 
through  the  ultimate  supervision  of  Con- 
gress. Now  it  may  be  as  some  argue  that 
this  does  not  go  far  enough.  Or.  as 
others  argue,  that  it  goes  too  far.  But 
can  we  not,  in  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  learning  from,  and 
erowine  with  experience,  make  a  start 
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groups  In  the  District  that  are  con- 
cerned with  this  problem.  Further- 
more, it  offers  a  ground  on  which  sin- 
cere men  of  good  will,  basically  dedi- 
cated to  the  American  tradition  of  self- 
goverrmient  can  stand  together,  a 
ground  broad  enough  to  admit  of  differ- 
ences of  view  while  commanding  agree- 
ment that  this  is  a  reasonable  said  sound 
foundation  on  which  to  build. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  those  who 
will  oppose  this  bill.  But  I  think  there 
is  a  great  and  growing  determination  in 
the  Congress  to  give  the  people  of  the 
District  a  long  overdue  measure  of 
Justice. 

So  I  appeal  to  you  to  let  the  course  of 
debate  and  democratic  decision  in  this 
House  take  its  course.  Let  us  work  out 
together,  in  a  spirit  of  reasonableness 
and  moderation,  a  plan  to  restore  local 
democracy  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
where  it  should  be  as  an  example  to  the 
Nation.  I  believe  this  bill  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  If  we  can  work  to- 
gether, as  reasonable  men,  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  our  differences  on  a  matter  where 
basic  American  values  are  so  clearly  at 
stake,  we  will  have  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  furthering  an  atmosphere 
of  reasonable  debate  in  a  wider  sphere. 
And  we  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  re- 
storing a  too-long-withheld  right  to  the 
people  of  Washington. 

By  virtue  of  the  composition  of  this 
86th  Congress,  intense  revival  of  en- 
thusiasm in  the  community,  and  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  many  Members 
of  this  Body.  I  feel  that  this  Congress 
offers  the  best  oppwrtunity  the  citizens 
of  the  District  have  ever  had  for  home- 
rule  legislation.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  legislation  which  I  am  sponsor- 
ing will  be  given  early  hearings  by  the 
District  Committee  and  will  be  reported 
out  of  committee  in  the  near  future  so 
that  the  total  House  membership  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
critically  important  measure. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  give  back 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
something  that  Congress  "temporarily" 
took  away  from  them  80  years  ago — 
their  right  to  run  their  own  local  affairs. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
House  would  challenge  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  this  legislation — that  local  govern- 
ment belongs  to  local  people.  But  my 
concern  is  practical,  as  well  as  one  of 
principle. 

Congress  has  a  national  responsibility. 
Every  year,  the  burden  of  our  work  as  a 
national  legislature  becomes  heavier. 
We  do  justice  neither  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  nor  to  the  people  of  Washington 
in  particular,  when  we  take  time  from 
our  duties  to  try  to  function  as  a  city 
council  for  the  District. 

In  spite  of  the  demands  of  great  na- 
tional issues  and  their  duties  to  their 
own  constituents,  the  members  of  the 
District  Committee  have  given  unselfish- 
ly of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  many 
details  of  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  fine 
service.  I  believe  they  would  agree  that 
Washington,  as  a  city,  faces  serious  mu- 
nicipal problems  which  need  the  vigor 
and  the  local  concern  that  only  a  full- 
time,  elected  city  government  possesses. 


It  is  simply  too  much  to  ask  busy  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  more  familiar  with 
their  own  States  and  districts,  and  prop- 
erly more  concerned  with  them,  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  full-time  government 
for  the  Distri<:t.  I  am  sure  that  the 
members  of  the  District  Committee  be- 
lieve with  me  that  the  best  government 
is  self-goverrunent. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  who  has  lived 
long  in  Washington,  who  reads  local  pa- 
pers, who  talk;5  to  local  people  and  who 
observes  for  himself,  can  doubt  the  real 
problems  that  exist  here.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  thi.i  House  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  a  recent  article  on  Wash- 
ington from  the  highly  respected  Kip- 
linger  Changing  Times  magazine,  which 
I  believe  has  l>een  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional RE(^o^.  It  is  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  nee^  for  a  vigorous  local 
government,  elect^td  by  the  people,  with 
their  support  and  with  power  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  this  city. 

These  are  facts  that  need  no  argu- 
ment; we  can  see  them  around  us.  The 
decay  of  the  core  city  is  a  fact  that 
should,  and  I  am  sure  does,  concern  every 
merchant  with  a  stake  in  doing  business 
in  Washington.  The  spreading  blight  of 
slums  in  Washington  is  a  sad  spectacle 
in  the  Nation's  Capital — but  it  is  also  a 
real,  practical  problem  for  the  people  who 
live  here  and  who  must  pay  the  social  and 
economic  price  for  a  deteriorating  city. 
I  lielieve  the  people  of  Washington  are 
concerned  and  want  the  opportunity  to 
tackle  these  problems.  I  think  they  are 
best  equipped  to  do  it,  because  it  is  their 
local  community.  I  think  we  should 
give  them  the  chance  and  the  power. 

I  know  that  Washington  is  more  than 
a  local  community.  It  is  also  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States.  And  while  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  can  and  should  be 
given  the  right  and  opportunity  to  meet 
their  local  problems,  and  run  their  local 
affairs.  I  think  they  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  recognise  the  great  national  in- 
terest in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  can  give  up  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
will  argue  that  i)oint.  It  is  not  at  issue. 
The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
recognizes  the  national  interest  in  the 
District  and  it  recognizes  and  provides 
for  the  responsibility  of  Congress.  It 
leaves  final  control  over  the  District 
where  it  must  remain — with  Congress. 
But  it  puts  the  immediate  responsibility 
for  local  affairs  where  it  too  must  prop- 
erly be — with  the  nearly  1  million  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Washington.  I  believe 
this  legislation  is  a  practical  and  sound 
way  of  realizing  the  interests  and  the 
rights  of  both  the  Nation  and  the  local 
community.  It  is  a  practical  and  sound 
plan  for  local  self-government  within 
the  framework  of  ultimate  congressional 
responsibility  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
As  such.  I  believe  it  will  benefit  the  people 
of  Washington  and  of  the  Nation  and  will 
reduce  the  job  of  Congress,  as  the  ulti- 
mate trustee  of  the  District,  to  a  size 
we  can  more  competently  and  wisely 
manage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  brief  history  of 
the  municipal  government  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.     As  will  be  seen  from  a 


reading  of  this  summary,  the  first  gov- 
ernment of  our  Nation's  Capital  as  con- 
ceived and  implemented  by  President 
George  Washington  was  almost  Identical 
to  the  form  of  government  proposed  in 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today.  It 
is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
that  this  legislation  is  proposed,  and  It 
is  with  a  sincere  belief  on  my  part  in 
basic  democracy  that  I  sponsor  this  vital 
legislation. 

The  controlling  constitutional  provision 
respecting  the  District  Is  article  I.  section  8. 
clause  17; 

"Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  To  exer- 
cise exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  District  (not  exceeding  10 
miles  square)  as  may.  by  cession  of  particu- 
lar States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

The  flrst  government  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington consisted  of  a  mayor,  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  a  city  council,  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  city.  This  was  In  1802. 
In  1812.  the  city  council  was  permitted  to 
elect  the  mayor  of  Washington,  and  In  1820 
and  thereafter  the  mayor  was  elected  by  the 
people.  This  government  continued  until 
1871. 

By  an  act  of  Congress.  February  31,  1871. 
the  corporations  of  Washington  and  of 
Georgetown  were  abolished  and  a  territorial 
form  of  government,  consisting  of  a  Governor 
and  board  of  public  works,  and  a  legislative 
assembly,  was  set  up.  The  legislative  as- 
sembly consisted  of  a  council  of  11  members, 
and  a  house  of  delegates  of  23  members. 
The  District  also  had  a  Delegate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Oovernor. 
the  Board  of  Pabllc  Works,  and  the  Council 
were  appointed  by  the  President.  The  23 
members  of  the  house  of  delegates  were  elec- 
ted by  the  people.  The  District  of  Columbia 
had  a  Delegate  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives until  1875. 

This  form  of  government  lasted  8  yfATS, 
or  until  June  20.  1874.  when  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
be  governed  by  3  Commissioner!,  appointed 
by  the  President.  This  was  known  as  a 
temporary  form  of  government,  and  lasted 
until  July  1.  1878.  when  the  present  perma- 
nent commission  government  was  set  up.  In 
the  creation  of  the  temporary  commission 
form  of  government  In  1874.  and  the  perma- 
nent form  In  1878.  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  franchise  and  so,  for  the  flrst  time 
in  three-quarters  of  a  century,  no  part  of 
the  District  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage. 

In  1878  the  expense  of  the  Federal  City 
was  borne  Jointly  by  the  District  and  the 
United  States,  on  a  60-50  basis.  In  1922. 
this  was  changed  to  a  60-40  ratio,  and  In 
1938  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
changed  legally  to  a  lump  sum.  which  today 
is  approximately  14  percent  of  the  general 
fund. 
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SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITY  IN  THE 
SOUTH 

The  SPEAICER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  AtroRO]  is  recognized  for  50 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALPORD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  humbly 
beg  the  indulgence  of  this  distinguished 
body  in  my  "speaking  out."  as  it  were,  so 
soon  in  the  86th  Congress,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  our  Justice  Department 
yields  to  pressure  from  an  organization 
such  as  the  NAACP  and  strikes  out  with 
lightninglike  speed  within  the  past 
month  to  overturn  the  will  of  a  majority 
to  satisfy  the  propagandizing  desires  of  a 
minority  of  a  minority.    We  must  never 


forget  that  majority  rule  is  the  demo- 
cratic way  in  America — not  rule  by  mi- 
nority or  dictatorship.  Are  there  no 
ri!;hts  beholden  to  the  ma.iority? 

I  wish  to  preface  these  remarks  with 
the  statement  that  I  am  certainly  not 
one  of  those  individuals  who  looks  under 
the  bed  at  night  to  ascertain  whether  a 
Communist  is  hiding  there. 

Frankly,  however.  I  am  alarmed  at  the 
complacency  of  .some  officials  toward  the 
menace  of  the  CommunLst  conspiracy — 
to  transform  our  representative  govern- 
ment into  a  centralized,  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship, to  abolish  property  rights, 
and  to  make  this  preat  Nation  of  ours 
part  of  a  one-world  government,  oper- 
ated from  Moscow. 

The  Director  of  our  respected  and 
most  eflficicnt  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation— the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover— has  told  us  that  the  two  great 
darr;ers  to  this  country  are  communism 
and  corruption.  May  I  say  here  that  any 
inference  which  might  be  gleaned  from 
any  public  utterance  which  I  have  ever 
made  must  not  and  should  not  be  con- 
strued or  interpreted  as  being  uncompli- 
mentary to  the  FBI  and  its  loyal 
asents.  I  am  critical  of  their  political 
superiors,  the  Justice  EK-partment.  but 
until  this  present  moment  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  without  a  peer 
in  its  efTiciency.  Our  FBI  Director,  as 
we  all  know,  has  published  a  very  fine 
book — a  book  which  I  personally  believe 
should  be  required  reading  in  every  high 
.school  in  the  land.  Its  title  is  "Masters 
of  Deceit."  In  this  great  contribution 
to  the  security  of  America  he  has  docu- 
mented well  the  Communist  objective  to 
destroy  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  other  representative, 
free  governments  of  the  world.  I  re- 
peat that  Mr.  Hoover  has  told  us  that 
the  two  great  dangers  to  this  country 
are  communism  and  corruption — and  I 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Director  mentions  com- 
munism as  the  flrst  of  these  two  great 
dangers. 

I  shall  respectfully  present  today 
proof  that  racial  agitation  is  a  major 
weapon  of  the  Communist  party — and 
that  many  of  the  racial  incidents  of  the 
past  25  or  30  years  can  be  traced  directly 
to  Communist  leadership  and  direction. 

I  have  here  an  offset  reproduction  of 
ft  pamphlet,  published  in  1928.  entitled 
"American  Negro  Problems."  It  is  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  racial  strife  in  the 
United  States,  presented  by  a  represent- 
ative of  Moscow.  His  original  name  was 
Joseph  Pogany.  He  has  masqueraded  in 
our  country  under  such  aliases  as  John 
Pepper,  John  Swartz,  and  John  Swift. 
On  page  12  of  this  document,  this  Com- 
munist leader  tells  plainly  that  the 
propaganda  line  for  work  among  the 
NcRroes  is  to  emphasize  plans  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  Negro  Soviet  Republic 
in  the  South. 

America  has  grown  great  with  the 
traditional  social  system  that  has  been 
maintained  until  the  present  time.  Our 
.social  system  with  respect  to  races  has 
been  part  of  the  very  fiber  of  our  social 
structure  in  every  section  of  our  coun- 
try— although  more  strictly  adhered  to 
in  some  sections  because  of  the  large 
percentage    of    a    particular    minority. 


There  was  nothing  mean  or  violent  or 
malignant  about  our  social  structure; 
good  will  among  all  men  was  practiced 
every  day  in  the  easygoing  boundaries 
of  our  social  life.  The  Negro  was  en- 
couraged in  his  education  and  we  shared 
his  joy  and  his  sorrow;  we  were  there 
when  he  was  sick  and  ready  to  counsel 
when  called  upon.  A  healthy  social  sys- 
tem was  developed,  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  known  before.  Under 
this  system  the  Negro  made  more  prog- 
ress than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  We  of  the  Southland  were  for 
the  Negro  with  our  hearts  and  not  just 
with  bayonets.  But,  in  more  recent 
years,  especially  since  the  militant 
strides  of  international  communism, 
there  have  been  a  few  leaders  who 
pushed  a  few  well-meaning  people  into 
militant  action.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
few  of  our  good  Nefrro  citizens  have 
become  pawns  of  this  international  con- 
spiracy without  being  conscious,  in  the 
beginning,  of  its  vicious  intent  of  creat- 
ing mass  aeitation  to  divide  and  conquer 
the  greatest  democracy  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  world  history. 
The  white  friends  were  not  disturbed 
at  flrst  over  the  militant  march  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Southern  peo- 
ple are  traditionally  and  basically 
friendly,  and  no  intelligent  Southern 
white  would  ever  think  of  being  cruel  or 
unkind.  It  would  have  been  a  sign  of 
improper  upbringing.  The  South,  both 
white  and  colored,  was  happy  with  the 
evolutionary  method  of  progress,  but  il- 
legal and  military  enforcement  of 
destruction  of  age-old  social  customs 
with  overnight  speed  has  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Yes.  it  was  back  in  the  1920's  that 
Communists  began  telling  Negroes 
about  plans  to  take  over  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States,  secede  from 
the  rest  of  our  country,  and  establish  a 
"black  Soviet."  Fantastic?  Yes.  but  not 
fantasy.  This  is  a  well-established  fact, 
documented  by  the  official  Communist 
press  by  former  Communists  who  have 
left  the  party  and  testified  before  con- 
gressional committees  and  Government 
agencies,  and  by  undercover  agents  of 
the  FBI.  who  went  into  the  party  to 
obtain  proof  of  its  subversive  activity. 
And  these  same  sources  have  produced 
the  proof  that  since  1928.  when  the 
Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  party  sent 
out  the  Communist  program  for  propa- 
gandizing the  American  Negroes,  the 
Communists  have  been  exploiting  the 
Negro  to  divide  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  this 
House  will  recall,  when  Federal  troops 
occupied  Lattle  Rock  in  the  fall  of  1957, 
that  the  television  newsreels  and  press 
of  the  Nation  carried  a  scene  that  pur- 
ported to  show  a  white  woman  "be- 
friending and  comforting"  a  young 
Negro  girl  who  had  left  her  new  modern 
Horace  Mann  High  School  to  enter  the 
33 -year-old  Central  High  School.  Of 
course,  the  reporters  and  photographers 
had  no  way  of  knowing  that  scene  was  a 
staged  affair.  However,  an  inquiry 
would  have  revealed  that  the  white 
woman  was  the  notorious  Grace  Lorch — 
the  well-known  former  Grace  Lonergan, 


a  Commimist  functionary,  whose  record 
is  in  the  flies  of  the  FBI,  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Files  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  mentioned  contain 
evidence  that  Mrs.  Lorch  was  identified 
in  Boston,  9  years  ago,  sis  a  Communist 
organizer,  that  she  attended  the  Massa- 
chusetts Communist  Convention  in  1943, 
and  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  New 
England  District  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  1945.  Her  yeoman  service  to 
the  Communist  apparatus  was  so  great 
that  she  was  sent  to  Arkansas,  via  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  and  other  points,  to  help 
create  racial  incidents  in  my  State.  She 
and  her  husband,  Lee  Lorch,  moved  into 
a  home  in  the  neighborhood  of  Daisy 
Bates  of  the  NAACP. 

Grace  and  Lee  Lorch  were  in  Little 
Rock  in  the  summer  of  1957 — just  before 
the  school  crisis  in  the  fall — where  Lee 
Lorch  was  a  teacher  at  Philander  Smith 
College,  a  Negro  institution.  He  was 
placed  on  the  faculty  of  Philander  Smith 
after  having  been  fired  from  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, a  Negro  college  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Fisk  authorities  declined  to  renew 
his  contract  after  he  had  hidden  behind 
the  first  and  fifth  amendments  in  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions  at  hearings 
regarding  his  Communist  aflBliations. 
Lee  Lorch,  during  the  early  period  he 
spent  in  Little  Rock,  was  financed,  in 
part,  by  an  appropriation  from  Congress, 
since  the  National  Science  Foundation 
provided  a  grant  of  $9,800  made  toward 
the  salary  of  Professor  Lorch.  The 
shocking  thing  about  this  is  that  the 
grant  was  made  after  Lorch  had  been 
separated  from  the  faculties  of  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  and  Fisk  University  because 
of  his  refusal  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning his  Communist  affiliations.  Pro- 
fessor Lorch  was  identified  as  a  Com- 
munist in  1950  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
The  identification  was  by  two  former 
FBI  undercover  agents.  He  and  Grace 
Lorch  have  figured  in  other  congressional 
hearings  since  he  was  unfrocked  in  1950. 
While  teaching  at  Fisk  University  in 
1954,  he  declined  to  answer  questions  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  concerning  his  Communist  af- 
filiations. Within  hours  after  this  de- 
fiance, Fisk  authorities  announced  his 
contract  would  not  be  renewed. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Professor  Lorch 
was  employed  by  Philander  Smith  Col- 
lege in  Little  Rock,  a  Negro  institution, 
by  its  president,  M.  Lafayette  Harris,  who 
is  a  director  of  the  Southern  CorJerence 
Educational  Fund.  Public  records,  on  file 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  show  that  M.  Lafayette 
Harris  has  been  identified  in  activity  of 
Communist-front  groups  no  less  than 
a  half-dozen  times. 

Grace  Lorch  proved  she  is  an  expert 
at  racial  agitation  when  she  staged  the 
exhibition  of  alleged  friendship  by  put- 
ting her  arms  around  the  Negro  girl, 
being  very  careful  to  receive  the  full 
attention  of  unsuspecting  newsreel  cam- 
eramen. This  is  the  scene  with  which 
you  are  all  so  familiar.  Grace  Lorch 
performed  her  assignment  well,  for  she 
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was  rewarded  for  this  stunt  when  the 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
transported  her  to  New  York  and  there 
sponsored  a  $10  per  plate  dinner  In  her 
honor.  The  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  is  a  shoclc-troop  or  com- 
mando-type group  allied  with  Commu- 
nist-dominated civil  liberties  agitation. 
The  Communists  have  developed  a  great 
money-raising  vehicle  in  their  program 
of  race  agitation  in  the  South.  They 
encourage  and  promote  racial  incidents, 
create  and  ballyhoo  a  hero  or  heroine, 
then  bring  them  to  the  East  for  a  series 
of  rabble-rousing  dinners  and  rallies. 
Of  course  they  pass  the  hat  around  at 
these  meetings  to  bring  in  the  filthy 
lucre  of  this,  as  they  dub  us,  "imperial- 
istic, capitalistic  nation." 

In  this  objective  the  Communist  bosses 
have  succeeded  well.  Never  before,  in 
the  history  of  manlcind.  has  a  nation  be- 
come so  divided  by  such  a  propaganda 
campaign — Icnown  in  modern-day  pai- 
lance  as  psychological  warfare. 

Let  us  look  at  Daisy  Lee  Bates,  the 
head  of  the  NAACP  in  Little  Rock,  and 
her  husband,  Lucius  Christopher  Bates. 
Records  of  the  Louisiana  State  police 
fhow  that  they  were  arrested  in  Monroe. 
La.,  on  November  16,  1934.  Lucius  was 
convicted  of  carrying  a  concealed  weapon 
and  was  fined  $100.  Daisy  was  held  for 
investigation  and  was  released  with 
Lucius  when  he  paid  the  fine.  Back  in 
1952  before  the  Bateses  became  so  promi- 
nent in  the  NAACP  they  were  both  ar- 
rested by  Little  Rock  police  and  paid 
fines  for  gambling.  Each  was  also  con- 
victed of  contempt  of  court  in  North 
Little  Rock.  The  name  of  Lucius  Bates 
is  listed  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  an  orp;ani7ation  known  as 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund  which  was  established  after  its 
predeces.sor.  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare,  was  declared  a  Com- 
munist-front by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  1947. 

This  same  Daisy  Bates  is  al.so  a  na- 
tional officer  in  the  NAACP.  the  some 
organization  whose  national  ofTicers  and 
national  committee  members,  I  am  re- 
liably informed,  have  a  record  of  some 
2.000  instances  of  Communist  activ- 
ity; 145  out  of  236  national  officers 
and  national  committee  members  have 
records  of  Communist  activity. 

Very  convincing  is  the  record  of  James 
E.  Jacicson.  Jr.,  a  Moscow-trained  Nesro, 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  Com- 
munist organization  work  in  a  number  of 
States,  both  North  and  South,  for  some 
15  or  20  years  or  more.  Unless  he  has 
left  Russia  in  the  past  few  days,  this 
Communist,  James  Jackson,  is  even  now 
In  Moscow.  He  went  to  the  Soviet  Union 
several  days  ago  to  attend  the  21st  world 
congress  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
National  Americanism  Commission  of 
the  American  Legion,  in  its  publication, 
The  Firing  Line,  calls  attention  to  testi- 
mony in  the  files  of  the  Louisiana  Legis- 
lative Committee,  reflecting  that  the 
Southern  Regional  Council  was  formed  by 
James  E.  Jackson.  Identified  as  a  south- 
ern organizer  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  May  15, 
1957.  issue  of  The  Firing  Line. 


Record*  of  the  American  Legion  reveal  a 
definite  trend  of  Interrelationship  between 
the  Southern  Regional  Council  and  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare,  a 
defunct   Communlat-front   organization. 

That  is  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare— the  organization 
which  went  out  of  business  after  it  was 
cited  and  was  replaced  by  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund.  James 
Dombrowski  was  executive  secretary  of 
SCHW.  He  holds  the  same  position 
with  the  SCEP,  which  continued  in  the 
same  headquarters  at  New  Orleans  and 
with  the  same  telephone  number  that 
was  formerly  ar>signed  to  tlie  SCHW. 
After  hearings  in  New  Orleans,  in  1954. 
tlie  Senate  Internal  Security  Committee 
issued  a  report,  stating  that  the  SCEF — 
and  I  quote — "is  operatint;  with  substan- 
tially the  same  leadership  and  purposes 
as  its  predecessor  orc;anization."  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare. 

But  let  us  return  briefly  to  the  Com- 
munist, James  Jackson,  the  man  who  was 
credited  by  the  Communist  Daily  Worker 
on  December  2,  1954,  uith  having  formed 
the  Southern  Reyional  Council.  Paren- 
thetically, permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
Daisy  Eates,  the  head  of  the  NAACP  in 
Arkansas,  is  a  director  in  the  Southern 
Ref;ional  Council  setup.  Th's  council 
established  12  auxiliary  fjroups  known  as 
State  Councils  on  Human  Relations. 
These  State  councils,  mind  you.  were 
established  only  in  12  Southern  States. 
Not  one  c!uipter  was  cslabh.shed  outtiide 
th3  South. 

One  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Arkansas  Council  on  Human  Relations 
is  Flarry  A.shmorc.  the  rene:-'ade  jour- 
nalist who  is  editor  of  the  Arkan:ias  Ga- 
zette in  Little  Rock,  and  v.  ho  has  profited 
quite  materially  in  the  capitalistic  line 
by  writin  z  detrimental  articles  about  his 
native  Southland.  This  same  Harr>'  Ash- 
more  wa.s,  and  still  is.  a  director  of  the 
foundation  which  provided  approxi- 
mately a  half  million  dollars  to  finance 
and  operate  the  Southern  Regional 
Council. 

I  have  here  with  me  the  hiphlirhts  of 
the  record  of  James  Jackson,  Jr.  It 
show."?  that  he  has  been  an  active  top 
Communi-st  Party  worker  in  Viriiinia. 
Louisiana,  Arkansas.  Alabama,  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  California,  and  other 
States.  One  of  the  titles  he  held  wa.*^ 
as  southern  regional  director  of  the 
Communist  Party.  He  was  also  the  mov- 
inc;  influence  behind  an  organization 
called  the  Southern  Nepro  Youth  Con- 
press.  Ho  once  headed  communistic  ac- 
tivity in  Louisiana.  And  after  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark  ,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  had  been 
designated  by  Moscow  a.s  areas  to  be 
colonized  for  Communist-led  race  agita- 
tion, this  James  Jackson  conducted  the 
Arkan.-^as  survey  to  determine  the  inten- 
sity of  apitation  necessary  to  divide  the 
people  of  my  State.  His  yeoman  service 
brought  him  advancement  to  alternate 
membership  of  the  Communist  National 
Committee.  He  has  conducted  Commu- 
nist training  schools  and  lecture  courses 
In  the  party's  program  to  brainwash  and 
Indoctrinate  American  Negroes. 

James  E.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  Com- 
munists convicted  in  New  York  in  July 


1956  for  violating  the  Smith  Act.  Evi- 
dence showed  he  and  his  comrades  had 
conspired  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. But  his  2-year  sentence  was 
set  aside  by  the  Warren-Myrdal  Su- 
preme Court  in  August  1958.  The  Court 
has  freed  a  number  of  Communists  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  to  overthrow  our 
Government  by  force,  under  a  ruling 
that  mere  teaching  of  forcible  over- 
throw did  not  measure  up  to  a  call  to 
action.  And  so,  this  Communist.  Jack- 
son, was  freed  to  return  to  tlie  South, 
to  help  promote  race  agitation  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  to  go  to  Moscow  this  year 
as  a  representative  of  the  Communist 
Party,  USA.  at  the  21st  World  Congress 
of  the  Communists. 

I  have  in  my  possession  more  detailed 
rccord.s  concerninij  the  communistic  ac- 
tivity of  this  man.  James  Jackson.  He 
has  siJoarheaded  the  organization  and 
promotion  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Detroit; 
served  as  a  delegate  and  emissary  to 
national  and  international  meetings 
and  conventions  of  the  party;  taught 
in  Communist  brainwasliing  and  in- 
doctrination schools,  and  helped  to 
establish  and  promoie  front  organiza- 
tions to  enlist  the  unwitting  support  of 
well-inlcntioned,  but  oft-misguided, 
duiies. 

Traveling  about  the  South  today,  dis- 
tributing tiie  doctrine  of  totalitarian 
^'overnment,  i.s  a  hu.sband-wife  team  by 
name  of  Carl  and  Ann  Braden.  Carl 
Bradcn  is  free  to  loam  tl.e  Nation,  these 
days,  because  of  a  ruling  by  the  U3. 
Supreme  Court  that  Federal  statutes 
at'.\in.«;t  sedition  have  preempted  State 
sedition  laws.  Braden  is  now  a  field 
.secretary  for  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund,  wliich  was  formed 
af t<:  r  the  SCHW  w  as  revealed  as  a  Com- 
munist front.  As  a  Communist  bo.-^s  in 
Louisville,  Ky..  Carl  Biadcn  was  indicted 
on  cliarges  of  sedition  m  Jefferson  Cir- 
cuit Court.  Slate  of  Kentucky.  He  was 
convicted  in  D 'ctmber  19 J4,  subse- 
quently .sentenced  to  15  years"  imprison- 
ment and  fined  $5,000.  Evidence  at  the 
trial,  with  the  prosecution  conducted  by 
States  Attorney  Scott  Hamilton,  showed 
that  Braden  purchased  a  home  in  a 
suburban  Louisville  community  occupied 
exclusively  by  white  families  and.  then, 
transferred  ownership  to  a  Negro  named 
Wade.  It  was  further  shown  at  the 
trial  that  the  home  was  dynamited  on 
June  27.  1954,  and  the  grand  jury  de- 
termined, after  vi'^iting  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  that  the  dynamiting  was  "an  in- 
f^ide  job"  perpetrated  to  create  an  inci- 
dent. The  prosecution  maintained  that 
Braden  was  the  "common  denominator" 
of  the  explosion.  Shortly  after  this 
home  purchasing  and  bombing  inci- 
dent. Carl  Braden  received  a  letter  from 
a  comrade  who  signed  lii.s  name  as  "Al," 
otherwi.se  unidentified  in  the  trial  rec- 
ord. The  letter  stated  that  the  latest 
project  of  the  Bradens — the  Wade  home 
acquisition — constituted  a  "breach  in 
the  wall '  of  what  Comrade  Al  referred 
to  as  "the  real  estate  trust."  Al  told 
Carl  and  Ann  their  project  "left  us 
breathless." 

Prosecutor  Scott  Hamilton  and  Ken- 
tucky Attorney  General  Jo  M.  Ferguson 


appeared  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  at  Memphis  in  Octo- 
ber. 1957,  to  urge  that  Congress  pass  leg- 
islation to  restore  State  antisedition 
laws.  Mr.  Hamilton  repeated  at  the 
hearing  the  story  of  the  dynamiting  in 
June.  1953,  of  a  Negro  store  at  Man- 
chester, Ky.  The  Commonwealth's  at- 
torney was  asked  by  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  Counsel  whether  he  was 
"making  the  point  that  perhaps  the 
Communists,  themselves,"  were  respon- 
sible for  the  bombings.  Mr.  Hamilton 
replied:  "That  Is  the  construction  we 
put  on  it." 

As  I  stated  before.  Carl  Braden  is  now 
working  as  field  secretary  for  the  South- 
ern Conference  Educational  F\ind.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  Steve  Nel- 
son sedition  case  in  Pennsylvania  gave 
Braden  his  freedom  from  conviction  in 
the  case  of  the  Kentucky  dynamiting. 
But  Comrade  Carl  has  another  convic- 
tion hanging  over  him  today.  Last 
summer,  he  was  summoned  as  a  witness 
at  hearings  in  Atlanta  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
There  he  refused  to  answer  questions 
concerning  his  Communist  activity. 
The  committee  was  investigatint?  Com- 
munist influences  in  industrial  plants  of 
the  South.  Braden  and  his  comrade, 
Frank  Wilkinson,  a  party  leader  from 
Los  Angeles,  were  indicted  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  for  contempt  of  Congress. 
They  were  tried  and  convicted  at  the 
January  term  of  court  in  Atlanta. 

And  while  we  are  on  this  Atlanta  hear- 
ing of  last  July,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  most  praiseworthy  results 
obtained  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  from  this  investigation. 
When  the  committee  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, announced  the  investigation  of 
Communist  infiltration  of  southern  in- 
dustries, there  was  immediately  Insti- 
stituted  a  propaganda  campaign  ridicul- 
ing the  suggestion  that  there  might  be 
Commimist  influences  in  industrial 
plants  of  the  South.  Editorials  of 
prominent  newspapers  were  published, 
apparently  designed  to  discourage  the 
investigation.  News  stories  about  plans 
for  the  hearing  were  brief,  many  being 
buried  on  the  inside  pages.  But  before 
the  hearings  were  concluded,  the  story 
was  transferred  to  page  1,  column  8.  The 
Investigation  produced  evidence  .  that 
Communist  colonizers  had  taken  jobs  in 
Industries  of  our  section  of  the  country. 
One  reluctant  witness,  a  Mrs.  Madge 
Cole,  who  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Cornell  and  a  master's  from  Syracuse, 
was  shown  to  be  working  on  a  loom  in 
a  Greensboro,  N.C.,  textile  plant.  She 
was  identified  by  Armando  Pehna,  for- 
mer imdercover  agent  for  the  FBI.  as  a 
colonizer  for  the  party.  Her  application 
for  a  textile  worker's  job  made  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  her  university  degrees. 
Another  witness,  equally  as  reluctant, 
was  a  yovmg  msm  named  William  Rob- 
ertson m,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  where  he  has  also 
ptirsued  postgraduate  studies. 

He  was  employed  as  a  sweeper  in  a 
Durham  textile  mill,  and  his  application 
for  employment  also  conveniently  omit- 


ted information  about  his  college  train- 
ing. 

The  attitude  of  all  the  hostile  wit- 
nesses, with  Communist  or  "front"  rec- 
ords, who  were  summoned  to  the  Atlanta 
hearings,  was  that  they  had  been  sub- 
penaed  because  they  were  supporting  the 
move  for  forced  racial  Integration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude  these 
remarks,  I  desire  to  point  out  that  there 
existed  in  certain  soutliern  colleges  and 
universities  Communist  cells,  where  even 
faculty  members,  with  Communist  rec- 
ords, were  leaders  in  race  agitation. 

Proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Communist 
cell  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  School 
of  Medicine  in  Memphis  was  uncovered 
at  the  October.  1957.  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Committee.  Dr. 
Ralph  Franklin,  a  reputable  physician 
now  practicing  at  Morehouse.  Mo.,  told 
the  committee  he  had  been  influenced  by 
a  Dr.  Vincent  Myers  to  become  a  com- 
rade while  he  was  studying  medicine  in 
Memphis.  He  said  he  was  shocked  into 
quitting  the  party  after  learning  of  its 
subversive  objectives.  I  wish  to  add  my 
commendation  of  Dr.  Franklin  for  the 
clean  breast  he  made  when  he  testified 
and  for  his  patriotic  contribution  to  the 
security  of  our  country  in  publicly  stand- 
ing up  to  reveal  ramifications  of  the  in- 
sidious Communist  conspiracy  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  alarmed  at 
the  seeming  general  lack  of  concern  by 
the  American  people  toward  this  menace 
of  Communist  subversion,  I  am  most 
gratified  that  we  have  in  this  country — 
in  the  Congress  and  in  private  life,  from 
every  section  of  our  great  Nation — pa- 
tient patriots,  who  refuse  to  become  dis- 
couraged. 

The  Legislature  of  the  great  State  of 
Tennessee,  only  a  few  days  ago,  author- 
ized an  investigation  of  Communist  influ- 
ences in  Highlander  Folk  School  at  Mont- 
eagle,  Tenn.  This  school  was  founded 
in  1932  by  Myles  Horton  and  Don  West. 
It  is  a  southern  meeting  place  for  per- 
sons who  have  been  leaders  in  race  agi- 
tation for  many  years.  Many  who  have 
gone  in  and  out  of  Highlander  Folk 
School  meetings  have  records  of  aflBlia- 
tions  with  Communist  and  Communist- 
front  organizations  that,  when  listed, 
would  cover  several  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  is  an  impression  among  some  of 
our  citizens  outside  the  South  that  lead- 
ers of  our  section,  who  are  dedicated  to 
resistance  to  forced  integration,  have 
sought  to  raise  the  issue  of  Communist 
influences  in  race  agitation  as  a  smoke 
screen  to  hamper  the  integration  move- 
ment. Little  notice  has  Ijeen  taken  of  the 
startling  revelations  by  the  Louisiana 
Legislative  Committee,  the  Georgia  Com- 
mission on  Education,  the  Arkansas  In- 
vestigating Committee,  the  Florida  Legis- 
lative Investigating  Committee,  and 
other  leadership  groups. 

I  quote  in  part  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  special  education  committee  of  the 
Arkansas  Legislative  Coimcil.  which  held 
hearings  at  the  State  capitol  In  Little 
Rock  on  December  16  through  December 
18,  1958: 

The  baalc  question  presented  for  determi- 
nation by   this   committee  is:    "Has   there 


been  subversion  present  in  Arkansas  which 
has  encouraged  racial  unrest?" 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
communism  thrives  where  strife,  tension, 
turmoil,  and  chaos  la  present.  Arkansas  be- 
came ft  State  of  the  Union  In  1836;  peace. 
progress,  and  tranqulllUy  marked  the  atti- 
tude of  all  our  people  for  the  next  122  years. 
This  committee  has  found  that  the  Incident 
which  occurred  at  Little  Rock  on  September 
2,  1057,  was  not  something  that  just  hap- 
pened overnight.  It  was  planned,  schemed. 
calculated,  and  had  as  Us  motivating  factor 
the  International  Communist  conspiracy  of 
world  domination  squarely  behind  the  en- 
tire shocking  episode. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  are  basically  men 
of  good  will.  Communlsni  heretofore  has  al- 
ways been  something  that  happened  else- 
where, but  the  record  reflects  that  for  a 
number  of  years  fellow  travelers,  dupes,  and 
those  who  make  a  career  out  of  being  duf>ed. 
have  flitted  in  and  out  of  Arkansas,  and 
while  here,  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  dlssen- 
Blon  and  discord. 

The  committee  has  wondered  who  sent 
for  Clarence  Laws,  discredited  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  NAACP  and  who  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  for  security  reasons; 
who  sent  for  Dr.  Vernon  McDaniel,  protege 
of  the  notorious  GomlUion,  who  travels  in 
harness  with  Communists  such  as  Aubrey 
Williams,  Abner  W.  Berry,  James  A.  Dom- 
browski; and  who  sent  for  Grace  and  Lee 
Lorch,  Identified  Communists;  and  who  paid 
Clarence  Laws  for  his  work  in  Arkansas.  In 
answering  these  questions,  the  committee 
learned  which  individuals  actively  worked  for 
a  political  party  whose  candidate  would  not 
sign  a  non-Communist  aflttdavlt;  that  known 
Communists — Farmer  and  Pushkarsky — 
worked  in  such  close  accord  with  the  candi- 
date and  the  above  individuals  that  It  makes 
incredible  a  claim  of  innocence.  One  of  these 
Individuals  was  the  State  president  of  the 
NAACP,  and  her  husband,  who  has  been  a 
national  director  of  an  organization  which 
Is  a  successor  to  an  organization  listed  as 
subversive  for  a  number  of  years. 

To  answer  these  questions  one  need  merely 
read  the  transcript  of  the  sworn  testimony 
produced  In  public  at  the  3 -day  hearing. 
The  testimony  under  oath  and  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  introduced  In  connection 
therewith,  makes  it  apparent  that  there  has 
been  and  now  Is  subversion  present  in  the 
racial  unrest  In  our  State. 

End  of  quotation  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  special  education  committee  of 
the  Arkansas  Legislative  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  behooves  patriotic 
American  citizens  from  every  section — 
North,  East,  West,  and  South — to  take  a 
long,  serious  objective  look  at  the  well- 
organized,  well-financed  campaign  of  the 
Commimist  Party  to  divide  the  people  of 
our  great  Nation,  destroy  our  represent- 
ative form  of  goverrunent  and  establish 
a  Moscow-dominated  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship in  Washmgton. 

This  great  Republic  was  established  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  as  an  indestructi- 
ble union  of  indestructible,  sovereign 
States.  So  long  as  we  perpetuate  the 
principles  of  State  sovereignty  and  local 
self-government,  we  need  have  no  fear 
that  ideologies  from  across  the  sea  will 
destroy  us. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALPORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  on  his  courageous, 
forthright,  and  well-documented  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  he  has  brought  to 
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the  attention  of  the  House  today.  Too 
many  times  during  recent  months  an 
entirely  different  and  an  Incorrect  pic- 
ture has  been  painted  of  the  situation 
which  existed  and  which  prevailed  in 
the  gentleman's  home  city  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

It  is  my  hope  that  those  same  media 
of  mass  communication,  newspapers, 
news  magazines,  radio,  and  television, 
will  give  to  the  comments  the  gentleman 
has  delivered  today  a  reasonable  degree 
of  the  same  prominence  and  the  same 
publicity  which  they  gave  to  the  dark 
days  when  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
invaded  Central  High  School  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

I  know  from  my  own  research  that 
many,  if  indeed  not  all,  of  the  instances 
cited  pertaining  to  these  avowed  and 
self -described  Communists  and  Commu- 
nist sympathizers  that  the  gentleman 
has  named  in  his  speech  relate  to  those 
who  have  sought  to  stir  up  this  agitation 
where  harmony  and  good  wili  existed 
before.  This,  the  Communists  always 
try  to  do. 

The  gentleman  has  pinpointed  and 
has,  I  believe,  opened  his  files  on  this 
subject  for  public  inspection  to  show  the 
Communist  and  Communist -front  affilia- 
tions of  many  of  those  who  played  lead- 
ing ];>art5  in  creating  strife,  discord  and 
turmoil  in  his  home  city.  Those  persons 
named  by  him  and  many  others  have 
participated  in  a  number  of  Communist 
activities  and  have  belonged  to,  helped 
organize  and  helped  sponsor  countless 
subversive  organizations  which  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Communist 
fronts  which  often  under  the  guise  of 
respectability  bring  in  unsuspecting 
persons  whose  beliefs  are  Just  as  far 
from  communistic  as  day  is  from  night. 
In  many  instances,  these  Communist- 
front  organizations  have  been  de- 
nounced and  listed  as  subversive  by  both 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice.  That  infamous 
group  of  organizations,  spearheaded  by 
these  same  Communists  and  Communist 
sympathizers,  when  exposed  has  often 
gone  under  cover  and  risen  again  and 
like  the  Gorgon  Medu5a  grows  another 
snake  head  as  soon  as  one  has  been 
cut  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  time 
that  this  true  and  correct  picture  of 
well -documented  facts  be  made  public 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is,  of  course,  true  that  not  all  persons 
who  favor  forced  integration  are  Com- 
munists, but  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
Influence  of  Communists  and  Communist 
sympathizers  manifested  itself  in  vir- 
tually every  Instance  where  strife  and 
turmoil  supplants  longstanding  rela- 
tions of  harmony  and  good  will. 

It  is  well  that  the  lines  be  drawn  so 
that  those  of  us  who  believe  in  America 
and  the  American  way  of  life  can  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  If  there  are  those 
who  sympathize  or  espouse  communism 
and  Communists — then  those  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  may  take  their  stand.  That 
is  their  right,  but  it  should  be  equally 
well  understood  that  the  underlying 
principle  behind  every  Communist,  every 
Communist  group  and  the  whole  Com- 
munist ideology  is  to  overthrow  and  de- 


stroy the  United  States  Government  and 
the  American  way  of  life. 

So  let  those  who  may  sympathize 
with  communism  and  Communists  know 
full  well  of  their  position — one  which  If 
carried  to  the  end  aspired  to  by  the 
Commimists  would  be  to  destroy  every 
last  vestige  of  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALFORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Fol- 
lowing the  next  special  order,  I  propose 
to  ask  for  time,  at  which  time  I  would 
like  to  address  some  questions  on  this 
very  important  subject  to  the  gentle- 
man. If  he  will  remain. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  does  nothing 
more  during  his  congressional  career, 
he  has  already  justified  the  confidence 
that  the  p>eople  of  Arkansas  placed  in 
him  by  electing  him  to  this  great  body. 
The  sp>eech  that  he  has  made  is  one 
which  has  been  long  overdue  in  this 
House. 

Like    the    gentleman    from    Georgia, 
however,    I    have    grave    doubt    as    to 
whether  the  facts,  which  he  so  well  doc- 
umented in  his  speech,  will  be  communi- 
cated througn  the  press  and  through  the 
other  means  of  public  communication  to 
the  people  throughout  the  country.    I 
entertain  these  doubts  because  a  paper 
curtain    has    been    drawn    around    the 
South's  side  of  this  story  as  well  as  the 
serious  constitutional  question  involved. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Co..  for  in- 
stance, devoted,  by  their  own  admission, 
several  hours  of  time  on  the  Dave  Garro- 
way  show  in  the  morning  to  the  presen- 
tation of  what  they  called  "Violence  in 
Little    Rock"    during    the    Little    Rock 
crisis.    Fortunately,  there  was  very  little 
violence  in  Little  Rock,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  and  what  little  violence  did 
take  place,  so  I  am  informed,  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  invasion  of  Little  Rock 
by  Federal  troops.    By  the  same  token, 
when  a  frustrated  school  professor  com- 
mitted suicide  in  Brooklyn  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  daily  series  of  race  riots,  inter- 
racial stabbings,  yokings,  cuttings,  and 
even   homicides   as   the   result    of   race 
hatreds  generated  by  conditions  in  these 
integrated  schools,  it  was  only  after  pro- 
tests against  such  one-sided  presenta- 
tions of  the  news  that  NBC  finally  de- 
voted about  5  minutes  to  tlie  subject  of 
racial  unrest  and  violence  in  Brooklyn. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Louisiana 
Joint  Legislative  Committee,  which  is  an 
official  agency  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
was  forced  to  purchase  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  2  years  ago  In  order  to  present 
the  South's  side  of  the  integration  case 
to  the  people  of  that  area.    They  had  to 
buy  advertising  space  because  they  were 
unable  to  break  through  the  paper  cur- 
tain drawn  around  their  position  in  the 
regular  news  sections  of  the  New  York 
papers.    As  the  gentleman  also  knows. 


Just  a  month  or  ao  ago  a  group  of  pa. 
triotlc,  devoted  citisens  from  Alabama 
sought  to  purchase  advertising  space  In 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
in  order  to  print  an  open  letter,  which  a 
former  president  of  Chicago  4  Southern 
Airlines  had  written  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  giving  good  and  valid 
arguments  in  support  of  the  South's  case. 
They  were  refused  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing that  space  in  the  Washington  Poet 
and  Times  Herald.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hoddlzston] 
commented  about  that  in  the  House 
about  a  month  ago. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  the 
South  has  been  the  victim  of  some  of 
the  most  false,  vicious,  and  malicious 
propaganda  campaigns  that  this  country 
has  ever  known.  When  these  obviously 
biased  northern  magazines,  such  as 
Time  and  Life,  who  self-righteously 
and  piously  advocate  freedom  of  speech 
and  press,  who  loudly  and  aggressively 
denounce  any  type  of  censorship,  who 
advocate  that  even  Communists  should 
have  their  day  in  court  to  present  their 
case,  perfunctorily  claim  to  present  the 
point  of  view  of  the  South,  it  is  usually 
presented  by  Ralph  McGiU.  Hodding 
Carter,  or  Harry  Ashmore,  all  of  whom 
claim  to  be  moderates. 

I  can  assure  the  House  that  these  men 
do  not  speak  for  the  South  or  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South. 

I  repeat  that  the  good  people  of  the 
South  have  been  unable  to  break 
through  the  paper  curtain  to  tell  their 
story  to  the  Nation,  because  they  have 
been  denied  access  to  the  means  with 
which  to  present  it.  It  is  my  hope,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  hope  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alford]  that  the 
several  States  of  the  South,  as  well  as 
States  throughout  the  rest  of  this  coun- 
try, will  rxssert  their  sovereignty,  as 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution, 
to  prevent  further  destruction  of  our 
basic  and  fundamental  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  country. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALFORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
the  very  fine,  well-written,  well-docu- 
mented story  of  the  South.  I  think  the 
"doubting  Thomases,"  who  wanted  to 
deny  you  your  rightful  seat  In  this 
House  of  Representatives,  see  now  that 
Dale  Alford  won  his  own  election.  I  do 
not  believe  they  will  care  to  tangle  with 
you  In  debate.  You  have  done  a  good  job. 
We  can  see  now  your  election  was  no 
accident. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINQS.  I  Just  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  won  a  race 
that  was  most  remarkable.  In  a  period 
of  TV,  days  he  put  on  an  outstanding 
and  successful  campaign  In  our  State. 
I  concur  with  the  observations  of  the 
gentleman   from   South   Carolina  [Mr. 


RiviKSl.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
make  their  choice  which  they  have  done 
In  this  instance.  You  are  doing  a 
splendid  job  here,  and  I  commend  you 
for  a  fine  presentation  today. 

Mr.  ALFORD.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Because  there  Is  no 
question  as  to  the  desire  of  the  Com- 
munists to  agitate  differences  between 
races,  and  to  play  upon  any  controver- 
sies that  have  developed,  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  rendered  an  important 
service  in  documenting  that  fact  in  his 
address. 

I  should  like  to  address  two  questions 
to  the  gentleman,  because  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  overwhelming  member- 
ship of  the  House  that  there  be  found 
resolutions  for  these  problems  that  will 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Nation  and  of  progress  for  all  of 
our  American  citizens. 

My  first  question  Is:  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  the  possibility  of  effective 
communication  and  cooperation  be- 
tween respKjnsible  leaders — as  opposed 
to  the  type  the  gentleman  has  stated — 
between  responsible  leaders  of  both 
races,  has  been  fatally  impaired  as  a 
result  of  the  controversies  of  the  last  2 
or  3  years? 

The  second  question  Is  this:  Having 
In  mind — and  I  cannot  at  the  moment 
cite  names,  but  they  are  of  record — Shav- 
ing In  mind  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  Negro  citizens  who  have  been 
Communists,  who  have  become  disen- 
chanted with  communism,  and  in  one 
instance  I  recall  from  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee have  presented  a  most  vigorous 
and  emphatic  warning  to  the  fellow 
citizens  of  his  race  as  to  the  false  prom- 
ises and  the  completely  fatal  effects  to 
their  own  race  of  pursuing  the  Commu- 
nist course,  I  wonder  if  there  has  been 
any  effort  made  by  the  leaders  of  both 
rac^  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
colored  citizens  that  side  of  the  story, 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  that 
type  of  person  of  their  own  race  to  pre- 
sent in  their  own  way  and  from  their 
own  bitter  experience  the  lessons  and 
the  disenchantment  they  have  experi- 
enced with  communism. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman In  answer  to  his  first  question 
that  I  do  not  think  that  relationships 
have  been  completely  severed  because 
of  the  good  will  that  has  existed  par- 
ticularly in  our  section  of  the  coimtry 
since  the  founding  of  this  country.  I 
would  like  to  say  in  the  terms  of  a 
distinguished  Jurist  of  the  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  St.  Louis,  Judge 
Gardner:  "Evolution,  not  revolution  is 
the  answer  to  our  present  question." 

To  the  gentleman's  second  question 
may  I  say  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  leaders  such  as  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned,  but  time  does 
not  permit  documenting  all  those  facts 
here.  I  was  trying  to  make  my  remarks 
pertinent  to  my  section  of  the  coimtry. 
There  li  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to 
support  the  gentleman's  claims. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  with  respect  to  the  gentleman's 


answer  to  my  first  question  that  I  am 
most  worried  and  concerned  that  good 
will  and  cooperation  be  not  completely 
destroyed  and  frustrated  and  I  am  glad 
for  the  assurance  he  gives. 

With  reference  to  the  second  question, 
while  I  realize  that  it  is  not  entirely 
apropos  the  gentleman's  remarks,  but  I 
tnist  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  express 
the  hope  that  some  constructive  con- 
tributions along  this  line  may  be  ex- 
plored and  exploited. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  should  like  to  join 
with  those  who  have  complimented  the 
gentleman  upon  his  statements  here 
today;  at  the  same  time  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  those  who  sit  in  this 
.  Chamber  and  honor  the  gentleman  with 
their  presence  this  afternoon,  who  are 
not  from  .this  section  known  as  the 
Southland,  that  this  Is  not  entirely  a 
southern  problem ;  this  is  a  problem  that 
goes  to  the  very  foundation  and  the  per- 
petuation of  this  glorious  young  Repub- 
lic of  ours.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
regimentation  or  centralization  in  the 
field  of  integration  or  any  other  field  in 
which  our  Government  operates,  it  all 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  When  the 
powerful  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  all  of  its  police  power  reaches 
out  Into  every  hamlet  as  well  as  every 
metropolitan  center  in  this  country  and 
begins  the  regimentation  of  the  people, 
it  can  lead  only,  in  the  final  analysis, 
to  a  totaUtarian  form  of  government 

The  gentleman  has  been  speaking  of 
communism  in  this  movement.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ought  to  say  this  or  not. 
but  I  am  going  to  say  it  with  some  reser- 
vations: I  must  confess  that  I  suspect 
I  have  had  the  high  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  this  House  about  as  long  as  any- 
one I  see  here  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  the  gentleman  who  presides 
over  this  House,  the  Honorable  Speaker. 
I  was  here  when  the  thing  started. 
Who  WM  the  man  who  walked  down 
this  aisle  on  every  possible  occasion  10 
and  15  years  ago  to  offer  amendments  on 
integration?  He  was  neither  Republi- 
can nor  Democrat  although  he  usually 
sat  over  on  this  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle.  His  name  was  Vito  Marcantonio. 
I  say  this  with  some  reservation  because, 
imfortunately  for  him,  he  has  answered 
the  last  call  that  we  must  all  some  day 
answer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoLMiR),  Mr.  Alford  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  <X)LMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
the  gentlwnan  from  New  York  who  first 
offered  these  amendments  repeatedly 
year  after  year  and  advocated  forced  in- 
tegration of  the  races.  I  think  the  his- 
tory of  this  House  reflects  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
refer. 

Finally,  let  me  say  for  the  benefit,  not 
for  those  who  reside  In  that  particular 
section  of  our  country,  the  South,  but 


to  those  of  you  who  live  in  other  aeo- 
Uons  of  this  great  country,  those  of  you 
who  have  witnessed  the  national  pro- 
hibition era.  the  attempt  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  to  regi- 
ment man's  habits  in  the  field  of  tem- 
perance. I  doubt  If  there  are  a  half 
dozen  men  on  the  floor  here  today  who 
would  favor  national  prohibition.  Yet 
many  of  them  would  use  that  strong 
arm  of  a  powerful  centralized  govern- 
ment— yes,  even  the  Armed  Forces — 
against  E>eople  with  whom  they  have  to 
associate,  with  whom  they  have  to  live, 
with  whom  their  children  have  to  attend 
school.  I  say  to  you  that  I  would  op- 
pose that  type  of  punitive  legislation  if 
there  were  not  a  Negro  in  my  once- 
sovereign  State  of  Mississippi,  because 
it  violates  every  concept  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  this  Government  of  ours 
was  founded. 

While  I  would  prefer  that  section- 
alism were  left  out  of  the  discussion,  I 
will  point  out  that  we  were  living  peace- 
fully down  there  in  the  South.  The 
white  man  was  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  his  less  fortxmate  colored 
brothers.  This  is  all  a  relative  problem, 
you  understand.  It  is  no  problem  where 
you  have  a  few  of  one  race  and  many, 
many  of  another.  But  down  there  in 
this  particular  section  of  our  great  com- 
mon country  we  have  a  problem  that  is 
aggravated.  We  were  getting  along  very 
nicely.  That  period  of  evolution,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  learned  Justice  whom 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  quoted, 
was  going  along  well.  The  leaders  of 
the  colored  people  appreciated  the  help 
of  the  white  i>eople  in  this  evolutionary 
period. 

What  has  happened  now?  I  will  be 
perfectly  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  to  search  my  own  soul  to  prevent 
animosity  from  arising  in  my  heart 
against  my  colored  brother  because  of 
some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on.  I 
say  to  my  people  in  Mississippi,  as  I  say 
to  you  here  and  now,  if  I  have  to  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  a  Negro  hater 
or  a  Negro  lover,  put  me  in  the  category 
of  the  lover  of  my  less  f  ortimate  brothers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all 
of  this  misconceived  effort  to  force  in- 
tegration is  the  fact  that  an  evil  wedge 
is  being  driven  between  the  tu'o  races.  I 
think  future  history  will  record  the  fact 
that  the  Negro  will  be  the  biggest  loser. 

Here  is  a  race  of  people  who  were 
brought  to  this  country  against  their 
will.  They  have  made  the  greatest 
progress  of  any  race  of  people  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  under  the  guidance  of 
their  white  brothers,  their  southern  white 
brothers  mostly.  Now,  these  self-styled 
liberals,  the  politicians,  and  these  other 
people  who  would  reform  us  overnight — 
not  the  South,  the  Nation— would  take  a 
race  of  people  who  just  a  few  generations 
ago.  unfortxmately,  were — well.  I  do  not 
want  to  use  the  word  "savage,"  but  were 
imclvllized  in  the  jimgles  of  Africa  and 
just  a  few  years  ago  were  serfs  in  bond- 
age— they  would  take  them  and  by  a 
statute  enacted  In  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body,  or  by  an  edict  of  the  Coxirt. 
place  them  oveirilght  upon  an  equality 
with  another  race  of  people  who  for 
thousands  of  years  have  enjosred  all  of 
the  benefits  of  Christianity,  civilization. 
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education,  and  culture.  This  is  not  fair 
to  them  and  It  Is  not  fair  to  the  other 
race,  the  white  race.  Neither  is  it  pos- 
sible. The  Negro  must  trod  the  hard 
and  slow  path  of  progress,  civilization, 
and  culture — the  same  road  traveled 
through  the  centuries  by  the  white  man. 
No  waving  of  a  magic  wand,  no  legisla- 
tion, no  Court  decree  is  the  answer. 

I  thank  the  gracious  and  respjected 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  his  cour- 
tesy in  yielding  to  me. 


THE  SOUTHERN  STORY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  often  in  these  days  of 
a  paper  curtain  as  tight  as  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  the  voice  of  the  South  can 
be  heard  through  our  land.  While  the 
South  has  a  position  on  grave  issues  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today,  and  has  clear, 
logical  and  intelligent  reasons  for  its 
position,  most  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  outside  the  South  have  no  idea 
what  is  that  position,  or  why  it  exists. 

The  reason  for  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  of 
course  that  the  newspapers  of  the  North 
and  the  magazines  of  national  circula- 
tion see  fit  to  suppress  the  story  of  the 
South — and  even  to  suppress  news  in 
their  own  communities,  news  of  racial 
troubles,  of  the  high  incidence  of  crime 
and  disease  among  Negroes,  which  would 
show  the  reasons  for  the  southern  posi- 
tion. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  this  paper  curtain 
now  has  been  penetrated.  Through  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  one  of  its 
commentators.  Mr.  Chet  Huntley,  the 
southern  story — told  by  one  of  the 
Souths  most  articulate  and  knowledge- 
able men — has  been  laid  before  a  nation- 
wide audience. 

That  the  story  has  been  told  once  is 
not,  of  course,  sufiQcient  to  get  it  across 
to  the  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  that  it 
has  been  told  at  all  is  a  credit  to  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  and  to  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley. Mr.  Huntley's  own  views  are  not 
those  of  the  South,  but  he  has  been  fair 
enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  let  the  South 
have  its  say. 

Reaction  to  that  story,  told  by  Thomas 
R.  Waring,  the  distinguished  editor  of 
the  News  and  Courier,  a  newspaper  in 
my  home  town  of  Charleston.  S.C,  has 
been  highly  favorable,  not  just  from  the 
South,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  will 
be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  aimual  report  of  the  NAACP 
put  out  for  the  year  1957.  he  will  ttnd 
that  the  NAACP  claims  credit  for  assist- 
ing and  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 


the  production  of  CBS  programs  on  race 
relations  in  the  South.  I  wonder  if  the 
legitimate  and  honorable  Citizens  Coun- 
cils of  the  South  or  any  prosegregation 
group  was  called  In  also  as  advisers.  I 
can  assure  you  they  were  not. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
live  too  far  belovi  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  saw  the  program  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
thousrht  the  distinguished  editor  did  a 
very  fine  job  in  presenting  his  points  of 
view.  The  other  side  was  presented  on 
that  same  program 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  riRht. 

Mr.  HAYS.    In  a  very  diRnifled  way. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  riRht. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  that  if  we  had 
more  of  that  kind  of  argument  in  which 
both  sides  respected  the  other  side's  view 
and  presented  their  own,  that  there 
would  be  a  lot  more  possibility  of  solving 
some  of  these  problems  instead  of  some 
of  the  ways  that  the  problem  has  been 
approached. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  get  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  well-mean- 
ing and  well-intending  people  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  am  going  to  mclude  in  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Waring'.s  statement  on  that 
program,  and  I  ask  those  gentlemen  who 
are  interested  to  read  it  and  see  how 
tempered,  how  dignified  and  how  objec- 
tive was  his  presentation. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Text  of  Statement  bt  Thomas  R.  Waring, 
Editor  or  the  Chahleston  (S.C  )  News  and 
Courier,  on  CHrr  Hdntlet  Show.  Ovtji 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  Network, 
February  8.  1959 

Mr.  Huntley's  proposal  that  the  NAACP 
withdraw  from  the  South  would  meet  with 
hearty  approval.  I  believe,  among  most 
southerners,  but  not  for  the  reasons  Mr. 
Huntley  has  expressed.  As  I  understand  It, 
Mr.  Huntley  bellevej  that  mingling  of  the 
races  could  be  accomplished  with  more  speed 
and  harmony  If  the  NAACP  removed  Itself. 
Mr.  Huntley  has  presented  legal  and  other 
reasons  why  mixing  the  races  Is  right.  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  different  viewpoint. 

I  am  a  spokesman  for  no  organization  or 
group  of  people.  I  am  a  newspaper  editor  In 
a  position  that  offers  opportunities  to  observe 
and  report  on  peop.e  In  the  region  where 
I  live. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  fac,  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  southern  people  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  mixing  races  in  public  schools. 
They  are  oppo.sed  to  it  now  or  later. 

They  hold  this  v:ew  not  on  account  of 
hatred  or  bigotry,  as  you  may  have  been  told. 
They  hold  It  becausf  they  sincerely  believe, 
on  the  basis  of  firsthand  experience,  that 
separate  schools  are  best  for  both  races. 

In  presenting  thU  iis  the  view  of  the  major- 
ity of  southerners,  I  refer  to  white  southern- 
ers, because  they  are  about  75  percent  of  the 
population.  But  the  proportion  varies 
greatly.  In  my  home  community,  for  In- 
stance, the  population  Is  about  50-50.  In 
some  neighborhood),  Negroes  outnumber 
whites  10  to  1.  In  many  school  districts 
Integration  would  mean  sending  white  chil- 
dren to  Negro  schoolii. 


While  I  do  not  pose  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  colored  people,  nor  pretend  to  read  their 
minds.  I  believe  that  most  of  them  are  happy 
and  satisfied.  I  do  not  believe  the  NAACP  by 
any  means  represents  a  unanimous  feeling 
among  the  southern  Negroes. 

If  stime  southerners  are  willing  to  accept 
t<iken  integration  rather  than  shut  down 
thfir  schools  it  does  not  mean  that  they 
approve.  f)r  accept  it  permanently.  Even 
token  Integration  brings  tension  and  con- 
s'.uit  threat  of  disorder,  as  well  as  fear  ot 
o;her  evils. 

If  integration  Is  wrong,  as  we  believe  It  la, 
wr  do  not  concede  that  a  little  bit  of  it  la 
rn;ht  The  .'itrcngth  of  re.slstance  testifies  to 
the  depth  of  this  belief.  The  choice  between 
separate  schools  and  no  schools  is  an  agoniz- 
ing one  for  jjefiple  who  have  spent  years 
developing  an  edui-allon  system. 

Cordons  of  p<jllcc  ringed  the  school  at  Ar- 
lington to  enforce  admission  of  four  colored 
children.  Not  even  parents  were  allowed  near 
the  schoolhouse.  An  Associated  Press  re- 
porter said  the  scene  presented  a  picture  of 
•"Alcatraz.  southern  style  "  The  trappings 
of  the  police  state  were  m<mnted  within  sight 
of  the  U  S    Capitol. 

It  is  not  alone  the  entrance  of  a  few  col- 
ored children  at  Arlington  or  elsewhere  that 
created  all  this  furor.  White  .southerners 
are  more  accustomed  to  Negroes  than  people 
In  other  regions.  It  is  the  seizure  of  rights 
and  powers  for  local  self  government  that 
makes  southern  hearts  turn  cfild. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  rewritten  the  Con- 
stitution It  swore  to  uphold.  Chief  Justice 
Holmes.  Justice  B.'.mdels.  and  other  liberals 
accep)ti?d  the  law  of  the  land  to  mean  the 
States  had  a  right  to  operate  separate  but 
equal  schools. 

Whether  the  South  closes  public  schools 
under  threat  of  mixing,  or  struggles  in  some 
regions  with  the  perils  of  integration,  public 
education  will  be  damaged. 

For  white  pupils,  standards  of  education 
will  decline.  This  has  been  the  experience 
In  Washington.  D.  C  ,  and  in  other  places 
that  have  undergone  mass  Integration.  The 
statement  is  well  documented  and  I  haven't 
time  to  explore  It  further. 

For  colored  pupils,  the  relaxed  and  famil- 
iar conditions  of  their  own  schools  are  lost. 
Discipline  breaks  down.  We  have  no  black- 
board Jungles  In  the  South,  and  we  do  not 
want  them. 

Though  not  all  southern  schools,  white 
or  Negro,  have  achieved  the  highest  stand- 
ards, they  have  vastly  improved  in  recent 
years.  Southerners  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  on  them.  They  had  a  contract  with 
the  Federal  Oovernmeht  that  guarante«d 
separation  of  the  races.  They  would  not 
have  taxed  themselves  for  mixed  schools. 
And  nobody  knows  how  long  they  would 
continue  to  support  schools  they  don't  con- 
trol. In  any  event,  public  education  Is 
bound  to  suffer. 

Local  self-government,  through  division  of 
State  and  Federal  powers,  Is  the  keystone  of 
our  Republic.  It  Is  being  torn  apart  for 
the  sake  of  a  sociological  experiment.  If  a 
p>ollce  state  is  substituted  for  the  RepubUc, 
no  race  will  gain. 

Once  before.  In  prohibition,  the  United 
States  experimented  with  sociology.  Pro- 
hibition was  a  failure.  It  brought  on  boot- 
legging and  a  crime  wave.  Eventually  the 
people  came  to  their  senses.  They  repealed 
prohibition.  At  least,  it  had  the  authority 
of  lawful  constitutional  amendment.  Tbls 
time  the  experiment  Is  with  the  Uvea  of 
children — on  the  basts  of  court  decrees. 

Southerners  are  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  both  races.  They  realize  the  need  to  edu- 
cate colored  people  as  well  as  white.  They 
need  colored  citizens  for  manpyower  in  the 
burgeoning  new  Industries.  They  want  to 
build  the  earning  power  of  Negro  worken 
so  they  can  carry  more  of  their  share  of  the 
economy. 


In  his  Inaugual  address  last  month.  South 
Carolina's  young  Oovernor,  Ernest  F.  Holl- 
ings  referred  to  these  problems.  He  said, 
and  I  quote: 

"I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  subject  of  segre- 
gation as  It  affects  race  relations.  We  have 
!«ll  heard  too  much  on  this  subject  and 
there  is  too  much  to  be  done  in  the  days 
ahead  for  us  to  waste  oiir  energies  and 
arouse  our  tempers  over  a  subject  upon 
which  we.  In  South  Carolina,  are  In  essential 
agreement. 

"We  are  fortunate  In  having  a  well-nigh 
boundless  store  of  good  will  and  under- 
standing among  all  races  and  beliefs  In 
South  Carolina.  In  our  schools,  peace 
patrols  the  echool  corridors;  unlike  New 
York,  we  do  not  need  armed  guards.  The 
Negroes  of  our  State  feel  that  schools  are 
Intended  for  education.  They  feel  that  their 
Governor  and  general  assembly  are  doing 
everything  pocslble  to  provide  them  the  best 
educational  program  and  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed  on  an  individual  basis.  Let 
alone,  we  shall  continue  to  do  this. 

"As  a  practical  matter,  this  can  only  be 
done  In  the  segregated  pattern,  and  for  those 
who  would  by  integration  destroy  the  educa- 
tion, culture,  opportunity  and  friendship  of 
both  races.  I  simply  state  that  our  position  of 
determined  reslsUnce  remains  unchanged." 
Southern  people  are  not,  as  you  may  have 
been  told,  captives  of  blind  leaders  who  will 
not  or  cannot  read  the  signs  of  progress. 

The  people  demand  that  their  public 
schools  be  separate.  We  hrar  sometimes 
about  southern  moderates.  A  moderate  Is 
an  Integratlonlst  who  isn't  m  too  big  a  hurry. 
Fast  or  'low,  most  southerners  are  convinced 
that  mingling  the  schools  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 

What  is  the  aim  of  integration? 
It  Is   not   Improvement   for   white   pupils. 
Educational     standards     In     mixed     schools 
would  have  to  be  reduced  tj  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator. 

It  will  not  Improve  education  for  Negro 
pupils.  An  atmosphere  of  tension  does  not 
promote  learning.  Discipline  would  have  to 
suffer  when  any  classroom  incident  Is  likely 
to  explode  Into  a  racial  Incident. 

It  would  not  promote  good  relations  be- 
tween the  races.  Both  North  and  South. 
Integration  or  attempts  at  It  have  created 
racial  trouble. 

It  win  not  create  reppect  abroad  for  the 
United  States.  Internal  squabbles  Involving 
troops,  police,  and  constant  arguments  over 
rights  and  freedoms  are  s^gns  of  unstable 
conditions. 

If  the  aim  of  integration  is  to  sustain  legal 
and  sociological  theories,  ulthouL  regard  to 
practical  effects  on  human  beings,  it  is  not 
defensible. 

If  the  aim  Is  to  humiliate  the  white  south- 
erners, it  Is  beneath  contcmjit. 

If  the  aim  Is  to  raise  tiie  status  of  the 
Negro,  it  won't  work.  Tlie  Negro  needs 
many  things  more  than  he  needs  association 
with  white  people  on  an  Involuntary  basis. 
While  natlon.^l  diplomacy  courts  favor  In 
foreign  countries,  on  the  domestic  front  the 
American  Government  is  not  seeking  to  win 
friends  and  Influence  people  In  Southern 
SUtes. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explore  the  reasons 
for  those  policies.  They  are  in  large  meas- 
ure political. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  has  been  able  to  ex- 
ploit these  political  forces.  It  has  achieved 
a  balance  of  power  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  actual  worth.  Millions  of  white  south- 
erners have  become  an  unorganized  and  op- 
pressed minority. 

The  NAACP  creates  division  and  animosity. 
Some  of  Its  leaders  have  official  records  of 
contacts  with  subversive  organizations. 
Their  names  have  been  published  In  reports 
of  congressional  committees. 


With  its  political  allies,  the  NAACP  has  set 
up  a  virtual  censorship  on  race. 

One  minor  bit  of  evidence  Is  the  removal 
of  dialect  from  magazines,  books,  and  news- 
papers. Thcrugh  Negro  dialect  Is  forbidden, 
a  California  cartoonist  who  lampooned  the 
Southern  speech  of  Gkavernor  Faubus  was 
singled  out  recently  for  some  kind  of  free- 
dom award. 

Negro  crime  In  cities  is  appalling,  but  the 
facts  are  being  deliberately  disguised  in  the 
paper  ctirtaln  press. 

Superior  force  may  overwhelm  the  South, 
as  It  has  done  before.  But  troops  and  police 
cannot  forever  suppress  millions  of  resource- 
ful people. 

I  do  not  believe  the  rest  of  the  country 
wants  some  of  the  States  to  become  concen- 
tration camps  for  the  sake  of  mixing  white 
and  colored  children  against  their  parents' 
will. 


MASTERS  OP  DECEIT  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  CRISIS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  10  minutes  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alford].  if  his  documentation, 
which  I  have  not  seen,  is  accurate,  has 
performed,  I  think,  a  useful  service.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  absolutely  opposed 
to  communism  and  to  subversion  in  any 
of  its  forms. 

The  gentleman  told  the  House  several 
days  ago  that  he  would  present  to  this 
body  evidence  that  subversive  forces  are 
the  real  masters  of  deceit  behind  this 
school  crisis  in  the  South  and  the 
so-called  civil-rights  issue  in  America 
today ;  and  today  he  has  been  discussing 
these  matters. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
the  Members  of  the  House  whether  in 
his  listing  of  the  Communist  cells  alleged 
to  have  existed  in  certain  educational 
institutions  in  the  South,  he  is  familiar 
with  Commonwealth  College,  a  former 
educational  institution  in  his  State  which 
was  cited  by  the  Attorney  General  as  a 
subversive  organization. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  that  I  know 
that  institution  well.  As  a  child  I  lived 
not  many  miles  from  that  institution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
the  gentleman  aware  that  this  institu- 
tion has  been  listed  by  many  grouiJS  as 
a  Communist  front  and  subversive? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Yes.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  answer  to  his  question  that 
this  Commonwealth  College,  which  ex- 
isted nearly  40  years  ago,  I  believe — that 
is  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
was  still  in  existence,  however,  as  re- 
cently as  1940,  was  it  not?  Indeed,  was 
it  not  founded  in  1923  and  closed  in  No- 
vember 1940?  Actually,  it  was  cited  as 
a  Communist  enterprise  in  1944  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, and  cited  by  Attorney  General  Clark 
in  1949  as  Communist. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
date,  but  I  know  that  it  was  practically 


unheard  of  by  1940.  To  answer  the 
gentleman's  question,  he  well  knows  that 
40  years  ago  or  35  years  ago  certainly 
very  little  was  known  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  so;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  con- 
spiracy existed,  just  as  it  does  today. 
Was  it  less  dangerous  then  than  it  is 
now?    I  think  not. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman why  that  institution  was  in 
Arkansas?  It  was  in  a  hill  section,  a 
very  poor  section  of  the  State,  where  the 
economic  status  of  the  people  was  very 
low  at  that  time  and  there  was  no  pub- 
licity at  that  time  as  to  the  type  of 
institution  it  was.  It  was  widely  circu- 
larized at  that  time  that  that  institution 
would  offer  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  hill 
section  of  the  country  an  education  if 
they  would  merely  work  on  the  farms  of 
that  area.    I  am  well  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
the  gentleman  aware  that  the  present 
Chief  Executive  of  his  State  attended 
that  college? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  was  going  to  get 
to  the  distinguished  Governor  of  our 
State. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  did 
not  ask  the  gentleman  that.  But  if  you 
anticipated  my  remarks,  then  you  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  facts  regarding 
your  Governor.  Im  wondering  why  you 
failed  to  mention  these  facts  yourself, 
since  you  are  giving  us  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  subversive  forces  behind  the 
school  crisis  and  the  so-called  civil  rights 
issue  in  America  today. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman  

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  decline  to  yield  further,  if  the 
gentleman  will  not  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  did  not  ask  whether  the  gentle- 
man was  aware  of  my  intentions,  but 
whether  he  was  aware  that  the  Chief 
Executive  of  his  State  attended  that 
college. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  May  I  answer  the  gen- 
tleman? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALFORD.  The  gentleman  was 
there  only  several  days — that  is,  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. He  has  stated  many  times  that 
after  he  found  out  the  nature  of  the 
group,  he  left  there.  He  was  a  poor  boy 
who  went  to  this  institution;  and  I  think 
it  is  very  admirable  that  this  man,  the 
present  Governor  of  Arkansas  who.  by 
the  way,  has  a  very  honorable  and  out- 
standing war  record  and  who  has  served 
his  country  well,  has  been  cleared  in 
every  way  possible  by  all  the  security 
agencies  that  are  necessary.  I  think  it 
is  distinctively  due  him  that  I  should 
at  this  moment  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  Gallup  poll  recently  listed  him 
as  one  of  the  10  most  outstanding  men 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
saw  that,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Without  having  the  facts  at  hand  to 
know  how  long  the  Governor  attended 
or  under  what  circumstances,  I  make  the 
point,  however,  that  in  this  t5T>e  of  thing 
one  can  indict  anyone  who  attended  a 
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college  or  imlverslty  where  there  was  a 
cell,  perhaps.  One  can  indict,  if  he  is 
not  fair,  anyone  who  attended,  espe- 
cially, an  institution  which  was  listed. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Just  to  show  how  far  you 
could  go  with  that  indictment.  Governor 
Faubus  was  there  long  enough  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  student  body, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
he  was. 

Mr.  HAYS.  He  was  there  long  enough 
to  later  in  a  political  campaign  swear  he 
never  attended  the  college. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  my  understanding.  Governor  Faubus 
is  quoted  in  the  Arkansas  Oazette  of 
August  1.  1954.  as  follows: 

I  have  never  been  a  student  or  faculty 
member  at  the  school  (Commonwealth  Col- 
lege) and  never  have  attended  a  class  there. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  docimiented.  Un- 
derstand, I  am  not  saying  by  the  process 
of  guilt  by  association  that  the  Governor 
of  Arkansas  was  a  Communist,  but  I  am 
pointing  out  that  by  the  process  of  guilt 
by  asaoclation  the  facts  are  there,  and 
they  are  there  in  documentation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  He  must  have  known  a 
little  bit  about  it  or  he  would  not  later 
have  denied  that  he  went  there. 

Mr.  ALPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
decline  to  yield  at  this  time.  I  want  to 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  guilt  by  associa- 
tion any  more  in  the  case  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  at 
Commonwealth  College,  which  was  listed 
as  subversive,  than  by  implication  that 
anyone  who  belongs  to  the  NAACP  is 
subversive  because  it  may  have  had  sub- 
versives in  it.  I  simply  take  this  time 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  edges  to  this  sort  of  a  weapon, 
and  that  if  a  person  is  to  be  indicted  for 
having  gone  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  where  at  one  time  there  ex- 
isted, according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  a  cell,  then  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  students  at  that  great  uni- 
versity are  under  indictment.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  would  indict 
anyone  by  this  method,  tlien  surely  he 
must  indict  his  great  friend.  Governor 
Faubus. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  am  not  charping  the 
Governor  of  Arkansas  with  anything  at 
all.  I  am  merely  using  this  as  an  il- 
lustration of  what  you  could  do  if  you 
set  out  to  prove  something  by  the  doc- 
trine of  guilt  by  association. 

I  am  sensitive  about  this  because  of 
some  past  hearings  in  this  Congress 
under  a  committee  that  was  set  up  al- 
legedly to  investigate  foundations.  They 
attempted  to  show  that  my  imiversity 
was  at  one  time  a  Communist-front 
organization,  Ohio  State  University, 
which,  of  course,  is  absurd.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle sensitive  about  this  business  of  say- 
ing, "Well,  someone  went  somewhere 
where   there   once   was   a   Communist. 


ergo,  he  is  automatically  a  Communist." 
I  did  not  mean  any  reflection  on  the 
Governor  of  Arkansas.  I  certainly  do 
not  agree  with  a  great  many  of  his 
opinions,  but  I  say  he  has  a  right  to 
have  them  however  much  I  may  dis- 
agree with  him. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  did  not  take  this  time  to  indict 
the  Governor  of  Arkansas,  either.  I 
think  that  on  the  basis  of  simply  his 
attendance  such  an  indictment  would  be 
unfair;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be 
outrageous.  I  do  tales  the  time,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  cited  what  he  thinks, 
apparently,  and  which  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  in  the  IIecord,  is  chapter 
and  verse.  If  by  the  same  motive  he  is 
indicting,  or  by  implication  or  inference 
his  remarks  can  be  used  to  indict,  the 
Governor.  I  think  the  Governor  should 
be  cleared. 

Mr.  ALPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  ALFORD.  May  I  say  that  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  Arkansas  has 
never  denied  the  fact  that  he  has  at- 
tended that  school.  The  Governor  of 
Arkansas  has  never  denied  the  fact  that 
he  was  elected  the  first  2  weeks  as 
president  of  the  student  body. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  point  out 
anywhere  in  my  remarks  today  where  by 
inference  I  declared  anyone  to  be  a  Com- 
munist?    I  am  seekingr  the  truth.     It  is 
high  time  that  some  patriot  in  America 
stood  up  on  the  floor  of  *his  House  instead 
of  playing  pure  and  simple  politics.     We 
are  askinp  for  the  truth  for  all  America. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     That 
is  right.     And  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  truth,  let  us  have  all  of  it.     I  quite 
ap;rce  with  the  gentleman.     I  said  at  the 
outset  that  if  his  documentation  is  ac- 
curate, he  has  done  a  «reat  service.     I 
simply  took  this  time  to  point  out  that, 
perhaps,   his  documentation   is   not   as 
complete  as  it  might  be.     I  have  already 
quoted  the  story  in  which  the  Governor 
denied     having    attended     the    school. 
Later.  I  understand,  he  admitted  not  only 
attending,   but,   as  you  have  said,  ad- 
mitted he  was  elected  president  of  the 
student  body  of  Commonwealth  Collefa:e. 
Mr.  MEYER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  tho 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MEYER.  It  seen\s  to  me  quite 
regrettable  that  when  this  Nation  faces 
a  problem,  and  we  do  have  a  problem,  in 
racial  relations  and  the  problem  of 
human  justice  that  instead  of  attempting 
to  solve  these  problems  with  our  hearts 
and  with  our  minds  and  perhaps  with  a 
few  laws  also,  but  more  in  our  hearts  and 
in  our  minds,  that  we  have  to  drag  in  the 
issue  of  communism  into  everything  that 
we  do.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  re- 
grettable on  both  sides.  That  is  about 
all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  re- 
grettable. I  look  forwaid  with  great 
Interest  to  reading  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  in  some  detail 
to  see  just  what  was  said. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     I 
yield. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  should  hke  to  say 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi in  that,  unquestionably,  this  is  a 
subject  which  is  not  a  local  responsibility 
or  a  sectional  responsibility,  but  it  is  a 
national  responsibility.  It  becomes  a  na- 
tional responsibility  when  we  view  what 
our  brethren  abroad  think  of  us  when 
they  see  racial  unrest  in  this  country  and 
argumentation  of  this  sort.  But.  I  would 
say  also  that  argumentation  is  necessary 
and  desirable.  Undoubtedly,  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  have  attempted 
to  use  racial  unrest  as  a  means  of  fur- 
thering their  own  cause.  But.  that  is  no 
excuse  for  the  type  of  indictment  such 
as  has  just  occurred,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  where 
responsible  men  such  as  Harry  Ashmore 
and  responsible  citizens  of  a  local  com- 
munity who  support  men  such  as  Harry 
A.shmore  are  placed  in  the  .same  bed,  so  to 
speak,  with  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  I  cannot  understand  any  broad 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Harry  Ash- 
more,  or  his  supporters,  are  being  used 
by  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
who  may  be  capitalizing  on  racial  unrest 
for  their  own  insidious  purposes.  Such 
statements  beg  the  point. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
the  gentleman  belive  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  NAACP  are  Communist-led 
because  it  may  be  that  there  are  some 
fellow  travelers  or  other  odd-ball  char- 
acters of  that  sort  in  that  organization? 
Although  I  do  not  know  that  there  are. 
nor  have  I  seen  a  single  fact  proving  that 
there  are  such  disreputable  characters 
in  the  NAACP. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Of  course  not.  The 
point  that  I  am  tiTing  to  make  is  that  I 
hoi>e  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  does 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  Harry  Ash- 
more  and  his  supporters  are  guided  by 
anything  except  their  own  idealistic 
motives,  the  furthering  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  and  the  creation 
of  equal  justice  and  opporturiitv  for  all 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of 'the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 


INTEGRATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  ask  for  permi-ssion  to  address 
the  House,  but  some  things  have  devel- 
oped here  so  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
just  end  this  little  discussion  on  a  note 
of  frustration,  you  might  say.  until  a 
couple  of  more  things  are  said.  Now.  I 
do  not  want  to  prejudge  anybody,  but  I 
would  say  from  having  listened  very  at- 
tentively and  very  carefully  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas — 
and  I  want  you  to  know  and  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  to 
know  and  his  friends  from  the  South 
can  testify  to  this — that  I  have  never 
taken  this  floor  in  the  10  years  that  I 
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have  been  here  to  talk  about  racial  re- 
lations or  talk  about  segregation  or  de- 
segregation or  to  talk  about  the  FEPC 
or  anything  that  most  of  my  southern 
friends  might  consider  repugnant.  I 
have  voted  sometimes  in  a  way  that  they 
did  not  approve  of.  but  I  have  not  dema- 
gcged  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    In  just  a  moment. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  the 
cause  of  the  South,  from  which  my 
mother  came  and  in  which  I  have  many 
relatives,  would  be  far  better  served  by 
the  kind  of  discussion  that  was  had  on 
television  by  the  distinguished  editor  of 
a  South  Carolina  newspaper,  than  it  will 
be  by  some  of  the  things  that  were  said 
here  this  afternoon. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  problem  in 
racial  relations  that  we  must  solve.  I 
think  the  Communists  are  going  to  ex- 
ploit it  in  the  world  if  we  do  not  solve 
it.  I  think  there  are  ways  of  solving  it 
rather  than  pointing  an  accusing  finger 
at  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  in  wliat  he  has  just 
said.  He  has  not  agitated  against  the 
South.  I  would  also  like  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson  1,  because 
both  of  you  gentlemen  have  managed 
to  work  this  problem  out  very  satisfac- 
torily for  yourselves  and  your  districts. 

1  notice  both  reside  in  segregated  Vir- 
ginia, rather  than  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  you  could  enjoy  what  I  am 
sure  you  will  tell  your  people  back  home 
are  the  "blessings"  of  a  checkerboard- 
integrated  society. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thought  when  I  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  might  get 
more  than  a  needle.  In  my  home- 
town where  my  daughter  will  go  to 
school  at  least  half  the  year,  if  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  reelected  to  this  body, 
when  she  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school 

2  years  hence,  is  a  desegregated  school, 
as  it  Yi&s  been  since  before  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  I  attended  a  deseg- 
regated school  in  the  grades,  in  high 
school,  and  at  the  university.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  at  Ohio  State  University 
were  members  of  the  Negro  race.  One 
in  ijartlcular  is  one  of  the  great  scien- 
tists of  this  country,  one  of  our  great 
cancer  research  experts.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  he  Is  an  alumnus  of  our 
outstanding  university. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Not  at  this  time.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  Ohio  State 
was  and  is  desegregated.  The  area  In 
which  I  live  when  in  Washington  is  going 
to  be  desegregated  most  any  minute,  if  it 
has  not  already. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  way  the  State  of  Virginia 
has  handled  the  problem  when  it  was 
faced  with  something  that  was  repug- 
nant to  a  great  many  of  the  citizens  of 
that  great  State.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  while  they  fought  it  as  far  as  they 
could  in  the  courts,  because  they  did  not 


believe  in  it,  when  the  chips  were  down 
and  the  Governor  was  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  civil  strife  or  legal  com- 
pliance, he  chose,  although  he  did  not 
like  it,  to  meet  the  thmg  in  a  civilized, 
lawful,  and  legal  manner. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams  1 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  fact  that 
I  live  in  Virginia  when  Congress  is  in 
session.  It  is  well  known  back  home.  It 
was  in  the  paper  when  we  purchased 
propverty  over  there.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  offer  him  or  anybody  else  any 
apology  for  living  in  Fairfax  County. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I, 
too.  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  live  in 
Fairfax  County.  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Williams]  that  my  children  go  to  schools 
which  are  in  the  process  of  integration. 
They  will  remain  in  those  schools  if  they 
are  kept  open.  I  am  also  very  proud  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  has  conducted  this  process.  I 
have  absolutely  no  objection,  having 
gone  to  integrated  schools,  to  my  chil- 
dren going  to  integrated  schools.  I  am 
delighted  that  they  are  going.  I  hope 
they  admit  more  Negro  children  in 
northern  Virginia  to  the  school  which 
my  children  attend. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  would  like  at  this 
I>oint  respectfully  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  gotten  a  little  bit  oflf 
the  subject  of  my  original  remarks  this 
afternoon,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  implied  here  that  we  would  by  in- 
ference besmirch  someone.  The  name 
of  Harry  Ashmore  has  been  mentioned. 
I  would  like  respectfully  to  submit  that 
in  no  instance  did  we  state  anything 
relative  to  commimism.  We  related 
about  the  national  agitation.  We  sin- 
cerely believe  in  the  presentation  we 
made. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  listened  very  carefully 
to  the  gentleman's  statement.  While  I 
could  not  repeat  exactly  what  he  said 
I  gained  the  very  definite  impression 
that  it  was  not  very  favorable  to  Mr. 
Ashmore.  I  am  going  to  read  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  in  the  Record  to  see 
exactly  what  he  did  say. 

I  may  be  a  little  guilty  of  getting  off 
the  subject  but  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  feeling  in  the  matter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  notice  some  Members  got  off  onto 
the  subject  of  elections,  a  matter  which 
Is  properly  before  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  I  do  not  want 
to  prejudge  anything  said  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  but  I  do  not  think  too 
much  should  be  made  of  getting  a  little 
off  the  subject. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
with  all  the  sincerity  I  possess  that  I 
believe  the  way  to  solve  this  problem  is 
through  the  approach  that  was  made  on 
the  television  program  the  other  night. 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  not  only  the 
editor  of  the  paper  in  South  Carolina 
but  also  the  secretary  of  the  NAACP  for 
their  very  moderate  approach  to  this. 


I  think  they  both  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit;  and  I  want  to  say  in  the 
presence  of  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  that  I  thought  his 
editor  made  a  most  moderate  approach 
and  a  most  sensible  approach  and  a 
most  convincing  approach  to  defending 
his  convictions  perhaps  more  moderate, 
more  sensible,  and  more  convincing  than 
anyone  I  have  seen  or  heard  either  in 
this  body  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  kind,  gener- 
ous, and  statesmanlike  statement. 


TRAVEL  EXPENSES  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Federal  expenditures  are  rising  fast 
enough  without  being  jet  propelled. 

A  businessman  friend  of  mine  has  just 
returned  from  Europe  on  one  of  the  new 
jetplanes.  He  informed  me  that  there 
were  two  categories  of  passengers  on  the 
plane — the  "deluxe"  and  the  "economy" 
classes.  The  roimd  trip  fare  for  the  de- 
luxe is  $903.40.  For  the  economy  class 
it  is  $478.70. 

Most  of  the  economy  class  iMMsengers, 
he  informs  me,  were  businessmen  who 
either  paid  their  own  way  or  were  on  ex- 
pense account. 

Most  of  the  deluxe  passengers  were 
U.S.  Government  i>ersonnel.  Uncle  Sam 
paid  the  bill. 

While  I  believe  that  Government  per- 
sonnel traveling  on  Government  business 
should  do  so  in  average  comfort.  I  doubt 
that  the  average  citizen  would  approve 
their  traveling  in  deluxe  fashion.  If 
the  economy  class  is  adequate  for  busi- 
nessmen— and  my  friend  says  it  is  ex- 
cellent— then  it  should  be  good  enough 
for  Federal  employees.  The  savings  on 
a  roimd  trip  would  be  $427.70  per  person. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  COM- 
MITTEE OF  INDEPENDEarr  UN- 
IONS AND  UNRECOGNIZED  LABOR 
GROUPS 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  that 
would  provide  for  a  committee  on  in- 
dependent unions  and  unrecognized 
groups.  This  committee  for  independent 
\inions  would  be  comparable  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Today  there  are  two  well-defined  types 
of  imions;  namely,  those  directly  afBli- 
ated  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  those  that 
are  not  affiliated  with  that  organization. 

Of  the  more  than  65  million  gainfully 
employed  people  in  this  coumcj/  the 
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APL-CIO  claimed  from  15  to  16  million. 
This  was  prior  to  the  big  layoffs  that  have 
reduced  their  membership  substantially 
and  extensive  automation  in  industry  in 
recent  years.  Further  reduction  resulted 
from  loss  of  the  Teamsters  and  several 
other  tmions  that  were  eliminated  for 
various  reasons,  including  racketeering 
and  unethical  practices.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  left  in  the  APL-CIO, 
the  remainder  of  the  65  million  American 
workers  are  either  in  independent  unions 
or  as  yet  unorganized. 

The  proposed  resolution  would  create 
a  committee  composed  of  21  Members 
of  the  House.  It  would  provide  the 
smaller  unions  with  a  means  whereby 
their  problems  could  receive  desired  at- 
tention. It  is  my  contention  that  these 
smaller  unions  are  not  presently  receiv- 
ing the  attention  which  they  rightfully 
deserve  due  to  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
mental agencies  dealing  with  labor  are 
unduly  influenced  or  dominated  by  cur- 
rent or  former  APL-CIO  officials.  For 
example,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  where  the  Advisory  Committee  is 
located,  is  under  the  domination  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

It  is  my  contention,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  present  and  pressing  need  for 
such  a  committee  to  deal  with  and  for 
these  independent  unions  and  unrecog- 
nized groups.  I  am  hoj)eful  that  the 
Congress  will  act  on  this  matter. 

To  Illustrate  the  point  of  view  of  small 
unions,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a 
portion  of  the  testimony  of  Roger  Ret- 
tig,     president.    National    Independent 
Union  Council,  which  represents  many 
small  and  independent  unions,  given  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its 
hearings  on  the  Presidents   1959   Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Congress: 
Statement  or  Roger  M.   Retttg.   President, 
National    Independent     Union     Council, 
Betors  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
THE   President's   Economic   Report,   Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,   February  0, 
1959 

My  name  is  Roger  M.  Rettig.  At  this  hear- 
ing I  will  present  the  position  of  the  National 
Independent  Union  Council  as  president.  I 
am  also  president  of  the  Electrical  Workers 
Independent  Union  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.  We 
maintain  our  national  council  headquarters 
here  In  Washington. 

When  appearing  before  this  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  we  wish  to  stress  the 
Importance  of  the  Independent  labor  move- 
ment. Of  the  more  than  65  million  gainfully 
employed  people  In  this  country  more  than 
50  million  are  presently  represented  by  Inde- 
pendent unions  or  as  yet  unorganized.  Most 
of  the  unions  we  represent,  and  for  whom 
I  apeak  today,  are  unions  where  the  ofHclals 
are  elected  directly  by  the  employees  In  a 
particular  shop,  factory,  craft,  or  Industry 
where  they  work.  Moat  of  the  representa- 
tives of  these  unions.  Including  myself,  are 
men  and  women  who  have  worked  on  the  Job 
themselves  and  who  are  atUl  In  direct  contact 
with  the  members. 

In  our  relationship  to  the  economic  situa- 
tion In  this  country,  and  to  the  organised 
labor  movement,  our  position  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  thousands  of  small  business- 
men In  this  country  and  their  position  as 
compared  with  the  represent* Uvea  of  the 
giant  corporations. 

We  not*  with  interest  that  the  President 
has  given  hla  analysis  of  tht  1967-68  sco- 
nomlc  sltuaUon.  Including  the  recession 
which  was  so  evident  and  painful  for  the 


members  of  our  unions,  who  work  for  a  liv- 
ing or  were  laid  off,  when  wo  appeared  before 
this  committee  last  year.  Now  that  there  are 
signs  of  Improvement,  we  l>elleve  It  Is  time 
to  analyze  the  reasons  and  to  give  credit 
where  credit  Is  due.  Also  to  take  necessary 
measures  to  bring  about  ;in  Improvement 
In  this  situation  In  preparation  for  the  next 
unfavorable  cycle. 

The  first  significant  factor  of  stabilization, 
that  prevented  the  recent  recession  from  be- 
coming more  acute,  was  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  union  contracts  in  effect  provided  Insur- 
ance of  rates  of  pay,  reasonable  hours,  and 
the  consequent  elimination  of  panic  which 
always  results  when  companies  start  slash- 
ing hours  and  wages  and  permitting  one 
employee  to  underbid  another  In  quest  of  a 
Job  due  to  temporary  unemployment.  Elimi- 
nation of  this  Inhuman  competition  can  be 
credited  largely  to  the  seniority  provisions  of 
union  contracts. 

Other  contributing  factors  that  prevented 
the  recession  from  becomlnc;  a  cru.'hing  ava- 
lanche of  depression  resulted  from  unem- 
ployment compensation,  old  age  assistance, 
and  social  security. 

Likewise,  the  many  pension  and  welfare 
funds,  made  available  as  a  result  of  union 
contract  negotiations,  have  been  helpful  In 
preventing  greater  depression  as  well  as  a 
Ufesaver  to  those  no  longer  employed. 

History  will  show  that  organized  labor  has 
always  been  the  strongest  advocate  of  these 
objectives.  They  have  been  accomplished  In 
spite  of  the  strenuous  objections  of  many 
business  people  who  now  benefit  from  stabi- 
lization directly  related  to  contract  negotia- 
tions and  social  legislation.  We  need  only 
refer  to  previous  conditions,  that  resulted  In 
recessions  or  depressions,  to  verify  these 
facts.  This  experience  should  be  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  full  support  of  both  labor  and 
management  in  making  further  Improve- 
ments. The  opportune  time  for  such  action 
Is  at  hand.  Unfortunately,  the  tone  of  many 
business  spokesmen  at  this  time  Indicates 
they  will  oppose  the  very  measures  that  have 
helped  to  save  them  from  a  more  serious 
crisis  as  recently  indicated.  Therefore,  we 
must  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  protect  the  Nation's  economy. 
This  economic  committee  Is  the  logical 
starting  place  for  a  program  that  will  pro- 
vide that  action  and  will  result  In  the 
greater  protection  to  all  Americans. 

On    page    14   of   his   report,    the   President 
refers  to  consumer  demands  as  a  most  sig- 
nificant   factor    In    the    resistance    of    the 
economy     against     recession.     On     page     15 
specific  reference   is  made  to  union   leaders 
and  the  wage  Increases  that  are  the  result  of 
negotiations    with    management.     Sober    re- 
flection will  Indicate,  to  any  reasonable  per- 
son familiar  with   the  facts,   that   Increased 
Incomes    are    necessary    In    order    to   expand 
this  consumer  demand.     To  make  It  a  reality 
that   will   work   "two  ways,"  without  giving 
consideration  to  these  facts  would  be  to  Ig- 
nore  the    best   interests   of   all    workers   and 
their  dependents.     Since   the  cost  of   living 
continued  to  Increase  during  the  so-called 
recession  despite  heavy  unemployment  and 
.shorter  workweeks  this  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity for  further  analysis  and  corrective  action. 
Meaning,  of  course,  reduced  overtime  and  the 
drastic  reduction  in  Jobs  and  opportunities 
for  advancement  to  higher  paying  classinca- 
tlons. 

rARMKRS       AND       INDUSTRIAL       WORKERS       HAVE 
COMMON      INTERESTS 

Now  that  farm  prices  ara  falling,  certainly 
the  farmer  should  not  be  blamed  for  the 
continuing  high  cost  of  living.  Under  these 
clrcumstRnces  this  phase  of  the  national 
economy  must  receive  fair  consideration 
and  assistance  as  needed.  Affiliates  of  the 
National  Independent  Union  Council  have 
long  recognized  that  the  workers"  welfare  Is 
closely  alined  with  that  of  the  small  farmer 


and  the  agricultural  worker  In  this  country. 
We  continually  seek  to  strengthen  these 
bonds. 

PRoms   and   dividends 
Before    placing    the    blame    on    labor,    for 
certain  alleged  Inflationary  trends.  It  would 
be  wise  to  consider  the  facts  with  respect  to 
other  economic  interests.     For  example:  Re- 
cent reports  Indicate  that  profits  and  divi- 
dends    are     now     rebounding     much     more 
briskly  from  their  sharp  decline  than  is  un- 
employment.     Almost    unnoticed,   says    one 
statement.    Is    this    roller-coaster-like    move 
of  profits,  has  been  the  unshakable  steadi- 
ness  of   corporate   dividends.     While   many 
firms   trimmed   payments,   enough    Increases 
were  voted  by  others,  and  enough  companies 
decided    reserve    Justified    unchanged    pay- 
ments even  though  earnings  had  fallen,  to 
keep  the  flow  of  dividend  checks  to  Amer- 
ican   Investors    at    about    the   same   pace    In 
1958  as  in  1957.     During  both  of  these  years, 
as  you  know,  the  recession  In  business  took 
place   and   so   many    workers   were    laid   off. 
The   report    also   makes   reference    to   stocks 
and   prices.      It   Is   common   knowledge   that 
stock  prices  have  gone  up  almost  nine  times 
as  fast  as  the  dollar  has  depreciated  In  the 
past  decade.     Much  of  this  occurred  during 
the  business  recession.     That  Is  the  startling 
conclusion  that  leaps  out  of  a  chart  drawn 
by  this  statistical  reporting  service.     Use  of 
the  same  1947  49  b.xse  period,  as  the  Bureau 
of    Labor    Statistics    uses    for    Its    Consumer 
Price  Index,  shows  that  the  Dow-Jones  aver- 
age   of    30    industrial    stocks    had    climbed 
by   the   end   of   the   year   to  more   than   310 
percent    of    Its    base,    while    the    consumer 
prices  have  risen  only  123  8. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  Infallible  author- 
ities on  the  meaning  of  all  aspects  of  these 
facts.  However,  we  suggest  careful  consid- 
eration of  them  when  attempts  are  being 
made  to  legislate  morals  for  labor.  We 
doubt  that  it  can  ever  be  accomplished  by 
legislation  for  any  group.  However,  there 
Is  evident  necessity  for  establishing  some 
ethical  practices  to  regulate  business  con- 
cerns when  moving  or  closing  their  plants 
In  certain  localities.  Especially  when  this 
action  leaves  the  local  economy  destitute 
simply  because  the  company  Is  Induced  to 
locate  their  operations  elsewhere  due  to  sub- 
standard wages,  taxes,  or  similar  advantages. 
By  this  procedure  the  company  often  shirks 
their  responsibility,  to  the  older  employees 
as  well  as  the  community  largely  responsible 
for  the  original  success  of  the  company. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Further  extension  of  minimum-wage  laws 
c<3verage  and  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
minimum  requirements  are  necessary.  Much 
Indu-stry  now  excluded  as  being  IntrasUte. 
as  well  as  the  exceptions  made  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Territories,  should  be  remedied. 

The  President  makes  reference  to  techno- 
logical research  and  development.     We  wish 
to  stress  the  Importance  of  this  factor  In  the 
lives   of   every   American,    and    especially    to 
those  who  work  in  racU)ry  and  on  farm  for 
a  living     We  have  found  that  some  engineer- 
ing firms  are  prone  to  concentrate  more  on 
high  pressure  selling  of  machines  and  meth- 
ods that  will  eliminate  men  than  they  are 
with  actual  Increased  production.     Unfortu- 
nately, there  Is  great  appeal  to  management 
when  they  are  offered  any  new  machine  or 
method  that  will  result  In  the  elimination 
of  manpower  element  regardless  of  cost.    We 
believe  that  it  la  evident  to  all  reasonable 
people  that  the  displacement  of  mai>power 
ulone  Is  not  necessarUy  In  the  best  Interest  of 
our  country  If  it  tlmply  resulu  In  creation 
of  greater  unemployment  problems.     Auto- 
mation by  Industry  Is  undoubtedly  responsi- 
ble for  a  substantial  amount  of  the  current 
unemployment,  otherwise  current  production 
levels  could  not  have  been  atUlned  with  len 
workers   than    previously   required.     Provi- 
sions to  rehablliute  and  relocate  such  dU- 
placed  workers  are  essential,  and  unless  this 
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responsibility  is  reoognised  by  industry  It 
must  be  met  my  law. 

Certainly,  the  most  compUcsted  machines 
on  earth  will  not  pureha«e  or  consume  the 
f()ods  raised  by  our  fanners  or  buy  the  prod- 
ucts necessary  to  keep  factories  In  operation. 
Those  responsible  for  eliminating  workers, 
who  have  given  long  and  faithful  service, 
Enould  also  recognize  their  resix>nslbllity  to 
train  such  workers  for  other  lobs  they  are 
capable  of  performing  and  where  there  Is 
demand  for  their  services.  Unless  such  a 
program  Is  voluntarily  adopted  by  manage- 
ment action  along  this  line.  It  will  certainly 
be  a  most  practical  application  of  an  ex- 
tended educational  program  beneficial  to  all 
segments  of  the  economic  picture  In  America. 

In  the  President's  summary  of  the  1959 
picture  we  find  that  consideration  Is  missing 
with  respect  to  raising  the  minimum-wage 
requirements  of  the  Federal  law.  In  order 
to  bring  about  the  realization  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  "equal  pay  for  equal  work."  It  Is  most 
essential  that  this  law  be  amended  accord- 
ingly. 

We  wish  to  stress  that  our  organization 
opposes  any  additional  legislation  that 
would  further  handicap  small  unions.  By 
requiring  burdensome  filing  and  elaborate 
bookkeeping  restrictions,  totally  unjustified 
Since  local  control  keeps  them  free  from 
corruption.  It  will  certainly  discourage 
American  workers  from  exercising  their 
right  of  self-organization. 

With  respect  to  granting  Jurisdiction  over 
any  phase  of  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess to  the  States,  until  such  States  have 
passed  adequate  legislation  that  will  insure 
protection  of  the  rights  of  workers  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively,  we  take  the 
position  that  It  would  be  most  untimely. 
Your  sincere  consideration  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  these  suggestions  are 
requested. 

WE  NEED  A  YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues legislative  proposals  which,  in 
my  opinion,  reflect  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  academic  problems  in  ex- 
panding and  offering  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  the  young  people  of  our  coun- 
try. My  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
other  body.  Senator  Hubert  Hvmphret, 
of  Minnesota,  has  aptly  called  these  a 
"youth  opporttmity  program." 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  report.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  Joining  Senator 
HuMPHRET  today  in  introducing  in  this 
body  identical  legislation  to  that  whkh 
he  is  presenting  to  his  colleagues.  I  am 
sure  there  can  be  no  contention  created 
by  my  statement  that  we  face  grave  and 
pressing  academic  challenges.  Three  of 
the  measures  which  I  am  Introducing 
today  reflect  an  effort  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion. 

One  bUl.  the  Student  Aid  Act  of  1059. 
would  establish  a  Federal  scholarship 
program.  Unfortunately,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  does  not 
provide  for  scholarships,  and  while  the 
loan  provisions  in  this  act  represent  a 


step  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  we  must  go  beyond 
this  initial  concept  by  instituting  a  Fed- 
eral scholarship  program.  The  need  is 
apparent.  For  example,  a  survey  made 
by  the  Oflflce  of  Education  indicates  that 
more  than  70,000  qualified  students  who 
requested  aid  from  colleges  and  universi- 
ties were  denied  scholarships  in  1957-58. 
It  is  indeed  a  waste  of  our  most  impor- 
tant resource  to  deny  to  our  young  quali- 
fied men  and  women  a  chance  for  per- 
sonal educational  advancement  which 
would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

A  second  measure,  the  "Educational 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1959,"  is  designed  to 
offer  a  further  stimulus  to  education  by 
means  of  providing  a  tax  credit  for  par- 
ents paying  tuition  and  fees  for  chil- 
dren attending  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  proposed  30-percent  in- 
come tax  credit  would  mean  a  good  deal 
to  those  parents  who  find  themselves  in 
the  low  or  middle  income  group.  A  $450 
limit  is  imposed  on  that  tax  credit  each 
year. 

A  third  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
School  Construction  Act  of  1959.  is 
being  introduced  to  supplement  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  for  school  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries,  a  measure, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  say,  that  I  have 
Introduced  in  this  session.  May  I  Just 
say  that  the  approach  in  these  two 
respective  measures  differs,  but  because 
it  is  my  view  that  all  avenues  of  thought 
should  be  considered  in  this  pressing 
matter  of  additional  school  construc- 
tion, I  am  thus  sponsoring  this  supple- 
mental prop>osal  in  the  hope  that  the 
best  possible  solution  will  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Congress.  This  new  con- 
struction bill  would  leave  responsibility 
in  State  and  local  hands  for  adminis- 
tering actual  construction. 

As  I  have  noted  already,  these  meas- 
ures have  been  introduced  in  an  effort 
to  solve  crucial  problems  facing  our 
academic  life.  In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  submitting  a  fourth  bill — as  part 
of  this  youth  opportunity  program — 
which  is  of  a  nonacademic  nature,  but 
of  equal  importance.  This  measure,  the 
"Delinquent  Children's  Act  of  1959." 
proposes  to  provide  for  assistance  to  and 
cooperation  with  States  in  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  State  and  local  pro- 
grams for  the  diminution,  control,  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
measure  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
authorization  of  funds  for  State  and 
local  programs. 

It  is  well  known  to  my  colleagues,  I 
am  sure,  that  since  1949  we  have  seen  a 
steady  increase  in  national  delinquency 
statistics:  an  Increase  that  outstrips 
substantially  the  growth  of  our  child 
ppoulatlon.  Our  first  concern  should  be 
with  prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  obviously  once  a  child  has  made  a 
first  wrong  step.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  our  civic  community  to  take  steps  for 
rehabilitation  toward  useful  oltiaenship. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  ^;)eftker.  may 
I  point  out  that  closely  alined  with  this 
problem  of  prevention  is  the  need  to  pro- 
vide programs  that  will  encourage  our 


yoimgr  people  to  act  in  a  constructive 
and  fruitful  manner.  In  line  with  this, 
I  Introduced  on  January  7  of  this  year 
the  Youth  Conservation  Act  of  1959,  also 
previoujdy  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. This  act,  which  would  set  up  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  would  indeed 
be  a  step  forward  in  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  by  improving  the  physical 
fitness  of  our  young  people,  by  providing 
useful  as  well  as  outdoor  work,  and  by 
providing  educational  opportunities  for 
boys  and  young  men  who  have  too  much 
leisure  time  and  not  sufAcient  employ- 
ment opportunities  available  to  them. 

The  four  measures  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, plus  my  measure  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  have  been  incorporated  in  an 
omnibus  bill  which  is  also  being  sub- 
mitted today. 

If  I  may  briefly  siunmarlze.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  omnibus  measure — the  youth  op- 
portunity program — proposes  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  College  scholarships  for  out- 
standing and  deserving  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Second.  Construction  of  schools  so 
that  our  Nation's  children  csm  get  a  de- 
cent education  in  a  decent  environment. 

Third.  Liberalizing  tax  writeoffs  to 
parents  sending  their  children  to  college. 

Fourth.  Attacking  the  growing  Juve- 
nile delinquency  problem  through  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation. 

Fifth.  Providing  through  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  program  healthy 
constructive  work  for  young  men  in  their 
late  teens  and  which,  incidentally,  would 
be  in  line  with  our  efforts  in  the  conser- 
vation field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  Con- 
grress,  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  and  the  need  to  advance  our 
national  educational  posture,  will  give  all 
due  consideration  to  these  proposals. 


INVALIDATING  STATE  STATUTES 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  AbbittI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  I  hope  will 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  invalidat- 
ing State  statutes. 

In  August  1958  I  introduced  a  similar 
bill.  I  explained  at  the  time  I  introduced 
the  bill  that  the  hour  was  late  and  that 
I  realized  there  was  no  hope  of  enacting 
the  bill  into  law  at  that  session,  but 
that  I  wanted  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  our  great  Nation 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
legislation  so  that  we  would  be  In  a  po- 
sition at  this  session  of  the  Congress  to 
act  on  the  measure. 

I  have  today  reintroduced  the  biU.  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  have  early  and  favor- 
able action  on  this  measure  by  the  Con- 
gress, as  it  is  of  vital  importance  if  con- 
stitutional government  is  to  be  preserved 
in  America. 
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It  is  a  very  simple  bill.  It  provides 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  reviewing  a  final  Judgment  or 
decree  of  a  State  or  Federal  court,  can- 
not take  any  action  which  would  invali- 
date a  State  statute  on  the  grounds  of  it 
being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  ex- 
cept by  a  unanimous  decision  of  all  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices  participat- 
ing in  the  review. 

In  other  words,  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  must  be  concurred  in  by 
all  of  the  Justices  before  their  decision 
can  invalidate  or  declare  unconstitu- 
tional such  State  law. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  recent  great  num- 
ber of  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court 
declaring  State  statutes  and  State  con- 
stitutional provisions  unconstitutional 
by  5-to-4  decision.  Twenty-nine  of 
these  cases  have  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  since  1950.  In  a  httle 
over  7  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
knocked  down  and  held  unconstitutional, 
by  a  sharply  divided  Court.  State  stat- 
utes or  State  constitutional  provisions  in 
29  instances. 

Apparently  the  majority  of  the  High 
Court  cares  nothing  about  precedent 
but  is  foisting  upon  our  people  their  own 
whims  and  ideas  about  social  justice. 

Only  last  fall,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  chief  justices  of  the  State  supreme 
courts  to  lash  out  at  the  intemperate 
and  unbridled  i!r,urpation  of  authority  by 
the  Supremo  Court.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  has  it  become 
necessary  for  chief  justices  of  the  vari- 
ous States  to  call  upon  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  America  to  re- 
strain their  actions  and  to  stop  unwar- 
ranted and  unlawful  legislating  by  judi- 
cial fiat. 

The  chief  ju.stices  of  the  States 
pointed  out  that  a  number  of  the  de- 
cisions by  the  Court,  which  wiped  out 
and  obhterated  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  privileges  of  our  people,  were 
decisions  of  a  divided  Court,  in  most  in- 
stances on  a  5-to-4  division. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  now  must  realize  that  our  Su- 
preme Court  lacks  the  greatest  of  all 
judicial  attributes — the  power  of  judi- 
cial self-restraint  in  differentiating  be- 
tween con.^titutional  rights  and  powers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  local  self-govern- 
ment, on  the  other.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  our  Republic  has  the  judi- 
cial branch  arrogated  unto  itself  dicta- 
torial power  to  declare  policy,  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  to  enact  laws.  If 
we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation  of  free 
people,  as  a  republic  of  sovereign  States 
existing  on  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, we  must  curb  this  dictatorial  Court 
before  they  wreck  our  way  of  life  and 
take  from  us  the  freedoms  and  liberties 
that  have  meant  so  much  to  the  prog- 
ress and  growth  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  call  upon  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
constitutional  government  in  America 
to  give  this  matter  serious  considera- 
tion. If  we  permit  the  Court  to  run  wild 
and  gobble  up  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  our  people,  we  will  soon  be  living  in  a 
judicial  oligarchy  with  the  people  and 
their  rights  and  privUeges  dependent 
upon  the  whims  and  the  sociological 
and   psychological   views   and   political 


philofiophy  of  the  nine  men  who  hap- 
pen to  comprise  the  membership  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  that  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bailey  for  2  hours,  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  MuLTER.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  IKARD,  for  1  hour,  on  Thuisday 
next. 

Mr.  Wright,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday 
next. 

Mr.  Brock,  for  5  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  D.-vvis  of  Georgia,  for  60  minutes, 
on  Thursday.  February  26. 

Mr.  Alkord,  for  50  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  For.ARTY  <at  tlie  requfst  of  Mr. 
McDowell),  for  1  hour  on  Thursday, 
February  19. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remark.s, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brademas  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

<  At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormac  k.  the 
following  Members  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:  j 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Teller. 

Mr.  Keogh.  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  made  earlier  regard- 
ing iho  late  Herman  P.  Ebeijharter;  and 
that  all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  desiring  to  do  .so  have 
the  same  privilege. 

Mr.  Brcomfield. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  34  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  its  previous  or- 
der and  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to 
the  late  Honorable  Herman  P.  Ebfrhar- 
TER,  the  Hou.se  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday.  February  18,  1959,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

576.  A  letter  from  the  Artlng  .Secretary  of 
Defense,  tr;in.smltting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  prevent  tlie  los.s  of  pay 
and  allowances  by  certain  ofHcers  designated 
for  the  performance  of  duties  of  great  im- 
portance and  responsibility";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

577,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,    and    Welfare,    transmitting    the 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  on  the  administration  of  Pub- 


lic Laws  874  and  815.  81st  Congreu,  sa 
amended,  Including  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1958,  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  874 
and  815.  81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

578.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Library  of  Coiigres.*:.  including  the  copy- 
right bu.«-ine.ss.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

579.  A  letier  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General.  tran;inuiing  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  cniitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4083.  title  18,  United  States  C>>de,  relat- 
ing to  penitentiary  Imprisonment",  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

580.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  tmnsmitting  a  draft  of  propo.sed 
Ifgl:  lation  entitled  "A  bill  t*)  amend  section 
216  of  the  Merchant  M.irine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended,  to  clarify  the  status  of  the  faculty 
and  administrative  staff  at  the  U.S.  Mer- 
ch:uit  M.inne  Ar.ideiny.  to  Cbtabl'sh  .suitable 
personnel  policies  tor  such  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes';  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

581.  A  letter  from  tlie  Chairman.  US  Civil 
Service  Commis.'lon.  tran.smlitint;  a  report 
IJcrtaliiing  to  the  positions  In  grades  IC.  17, 
and  18  of  the  Rcneral  schedule  of  the  Clar.ul- 
licatlon  Act  of  1919,  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  854.  84th  Congres.s;  to  the 
C'lnmlttee  on  Pi;.- 1  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

582.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
ni:u;:atiun  and  Nat uraltF.ition  Service.  De- 
railment of  Justice,  tran.smitting  a  copy  of 
the  order  (jrantln?  the  appllcatl'n  for  perma- 
nent residence  filed  by  .S/e  Ching  Uih.  pur- 
suant to  the  nefui;rc  Relief  Act  of  1953;  to 
the  Commiitee  on  the  Judiciary. 

583.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
ni;;.^ration  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
l>artnicnt  r>f  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  susi>rnrtlng  deportation  a.s  well  as  u 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
i'u oiic  Law  8G3.  80th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mrtccon  the  Judiciary. 

554  A  letter  from  the  Commi.^sioner.  Im- 
m;f;ration  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
pajiment  ot  Justice.  tra:i,smlttlnk;  a  copy  of 
the  order  granting  the  application  for  jierma- 
nent  residence  filed  by  Toy  Ylrsh  S.n.  pur- 
.suant  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  ot  1948. 
iLs  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

5«.0.  A  letter  from  the  Comm;.s,sloner.  Im- 
migration and  NaturallzaMon  Service.  De- 
j)artment  of  Justice,  transmitting  cop.es  of 
i-rders  suspending  dep<irtation  a.s  well  as  a 
ILst  of  the  persons  Inv  ilved.  pursuan*  to  the 
Inun'jrratlon  and  Nnt:,)i)alitv  Art  of  195i.';  to 
the  CVimmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

586.  A  le'ter  from  the  Comniis.Moner.  Im- 
migration and  N.'iturallzation  .Service.  De- 
partment of  Ju.stice.  transmlttlnn  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  a.s  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Inimigratinn  and  Nalionaluv  Act  (rf  i<*.'i2  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

ri87  A  letter  frr.m  the  President.  Board  of 
Comml.s.«;lonerR.  District  <.f  Columbia  t'aiis- 
miti-nK  the  Ani.ui.l  Rei>..rt  of  th^  otfire  <-t 
Civil  Defen.se  of  the  District  of  C  .lumbla  for 
nSH,  pursuant  f>  Public  Law  686.  81st  Con- 
L're.s.c;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Di-trict  of 
Co:unil}la. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BIIXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  2339.     A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and  enact 
Into  law,  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
entitled     Tlie  Postal  Service."  with  amend- 
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ments  (Rept.  No.  36) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3648.  A  bill  to  regu- 
hite  the  handling  of  student  funds  In  In- 
dian schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  for  other  purp>oses;  wlth- 
cnit  amendment  (Rept.  No.  37).  Referred 
l)  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.4565.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  Invalidate  a  provision  of 
a  State  constitution  or  statute  only  by 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Justices  partici- 
pating; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ADDONIZIO: 

H  R.  4566.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-ejcpreaslon  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R,4567.  A    bill    to    provide    that    with- 
drawals or  reservations  of  public  lands  shall 
not  affect  certain  water  rights:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr,  BENNETT  of  Michlfran- 

H,R,  4568.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  3  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  to 
Increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  securities 
which  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
empt thereunder  frcm  »300.000  to  $500,000, 
and  to  provide  that  responsible  ofllccrs  or 
other  persons  shall  be  liable  In  damages  on 
account  of  untrue  statements  or  material 
omistlnns  In  statements  or  documents  filed 
under  such  subsection  as  a  condition  of  ex- 
emption; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ai^d  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  45G'J,  A  bill  t»)  amend  the  War  CI  '.Ims 
Act  of  1018  with  retpcct  to  claims  fnr  bene- 
fits In  the  case  of  ceitaln  per  0:13  who  died 
while  held  as  prisoiiers  of  war,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  F.-deral-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1944  to  provide  for  an  ctiJl- 
tton  to  the  National  System  of  Ir.tcrstatt^ 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HR.4571.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Indi- 
vidual to  waive  his  right  to  receive  all  or  any 
part  of  social  security  beneflts;  to  the  C-m- 
mittee  on  Wa%T  ar.d  Means. 
By  Mr.BHNVLEY: 

H.R  4572.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  utlllzn- 
tlon  of  television  transmission  fnrthtles  In 
our  public  schools  and  collepres,  and  In  adult 
training  programp;  to  the  Committee  01:  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4573  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  pnld  for  communication  rervices  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  4574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  annuities  shall  be  adjusted  simulta- 
neously with  general  adjustments  In  Federal 
employees'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfUce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 

H.R.  4575.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  weather  modlftcatlon  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Natloiwl  Science  Founda- 
tion, to  increase  substantially  the  amnual 
average  of  usable  supply  of  water  available  In 
the  Colorado  River  drainage  basin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Clommlttee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affaln. 
ByUr.  CX)HSLAN: 

HJl.  4S76.  A  bin  to  transfer  to  the  free 
Ust  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1630  book  bindings  or 


covers  Imported  by  certain  institutions;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
HH.  4577.  A  bin  to  provide  for  absence 
from  duty  by  civilian  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  on  certain  days,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R,  4578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rjvenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
tuition  payments  be  treated  as  charitable 
contributions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

By  Mr,  DENT: 
H.R.  4579,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prlces  engaged  la  retail  trade  or  service  and 
of  other  employers  engaged  In  activities 
affecting  commerce,  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  La^^r, 

By  Mr,  DEVINE: 
H.R  4580,  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  .certain  evidence  so  as  to 
safeguard  individual  rights  without  hamper- 
ing <  ffectlve  and  Intelligent  law  enforce- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOHN  of  South  Carolina: 
HR  4081,  A   bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  com.m.unlcatlon  services 
or  fac.litlrs;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr,  DORN  of  South  Carolina  { by  re- 
quest) : 
H  R  4:182,  A  bill  to  amend  sections  17C1 
and  1712  of  title  33,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  educational  assistance  thereunder 
to  the  children  of  veterans  who  are  perma- 
nently or  totally  disabled  from  wartime  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  and  for  other 
lU'piscB:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Alfairs. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H  R.  VyiZ.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  county 
of  Cuyahoga,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  FISHER : 
H.R  4534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rc-venue  Code  of  1954  bo  as  to  provide  for 
Echedu'ed  personal  and  corporate  Inccme  tax 
reductkns,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Ey  Mr.  FOLEY  (by  request)  : 
HR  4585,  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Code  of 
Law  for  the  Distrl-.t  of  Columbia  by  modify- 
ing the  provisions  relating  to  the  attach- 
ment .".nd  parnlshment  of  wages,  salaries,  and 
commfr^ions  of  Judgment  debtors,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Bv  Mr,  FORAND; 
HR,  4586.  A    bill    to    amend    section    4021 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and   Means. 

By  Mr    IKARD: 
H.R.  4587.  A   bill   to  amend  section   21   of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the   retirement   of  the   public  debt;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  WRIGHT: 
HR,4L88.  A  bin  to  amend  section  21   of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the   retirement   of   the   public  debt;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  KARSTEN: 
HR  4589.  A  bill  to  permit  withholding  on 
the  compensation  of  Federal  employees  for 
purposes  of  Income  taxes  Imposed  by  certain 
cities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.R.  4590.  A  bill  to  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  provide  that  the 
existing  restrictions  on  the  amount  and  ma- 
turity of  real  estate  loans  made  by  national 
banks  shall  not  apply  to  certain  loans  which 
are  guaranteed  or  instired  by  a  State  or  z, 


State  authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciurency. 

By  Mr.  ISJLLS: 
■B.R.  4591.  A  bin  to  amend  PubUc  Law  No. 
398,  76th  Congress,  to  establish  criteria  for 
utilization  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  determining  the  feaslbUlty  of  conBtruct- 
Ing  or  modifying  any  reclamation  project, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<nnmltt«e 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Hil.  4592.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  serrices;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl,4593.  A  bill  to  promote  and  to  estab- 
lish policy  and  procedure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  of  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H  R,  4594,  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
H,R,4595.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  make  uni- 
form certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
special  postage  rates  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr,  REES  of  Kansas: 
H  R.  4596.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  make  uni- 
form certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
special  postage  rates  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr,  MURRAY: 
H  R,  4597.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing  of   postmasters  under   the  Government 
Employees  Training  Act;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    REES  of  Kansas: 
H.R,  4593,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of   postmasters  under   the   Government 
Elm^loyees  Training  Act;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OiTScc  and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr,  MURRAY: 
HR,45S9.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  admin- 
istrative authorities  for  the  National  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Dy  Mr,  REE3  of  Kanf:as: 
H.R.  4600,  A  bill  to  provide  certain  admln- 
l"trr,l'.ve  authorities  for  the  National  Agency, 
aiid  for  other  pui  poses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

EyMr,MLT?RAY: 
HR  4601,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to  cases  In- 
volving the  national  security  the  prohibition 
on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
to  clarify  the  application  and  operation  ci 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  t".:e 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr,  RE:eS  of  Kansas : 
HR.  4602,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to  cases 
Involving  the  national  security  the  prohibi- 
tion on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired  pay 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
to  clarify  the  application  and  operation  of 
such  act,  and  for  ether  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O^BP-IEN  of  New  York  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R,  4603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  tlie 
government  of  Guam,  with  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  thereof,  to  be  sued;  to  the 
Conmnlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMrsPFOST: 
H.R.  4604.  A  bin  to  provide  that  withdraw- 
als or  reservations  of  public  lands  shall  not 
affect  certain  water  rights;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  4605.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
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erans  by  the  Secretary  of  DefenBe  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas : 
H.R.  4606.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cheney  division,  Wichita 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Kansas,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOB: 
H.R.  4607.  A  bill  to  provide  that  withdraw- 
als or  reservations  of  public  lands  shall  not 
affect  certain  water  rights;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEIAOUE  of  California : 
H.R.  4608.     A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HH.  4609.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  indigent  defendants  in  criminal 
cases   in    the    district   courts   of    the    United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4610.  A  bill  to  provicie  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  certain  flnanclal  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  l.ib  ,r 
organizations     and     employers,     to     prevent 
abuses  In  the  administration  of  tru.steeships 
by  labor  organizations,  to  provid'?  standard; 
with   respect   to    the    election    of    orticers    of 
labor  orguniz.Ttions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lixbur. 
By  Mrs.  VVEi.S: 
H.R.  4G11.  A  bill  to  provide   that  for  the 
purpose  of  dl.sapproval  by  the  President  each 
provision   of   an   appropriation   bill   shall    '..o 
considered   as   a  separate   bill;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.   4612.  A   bill   to   provide   that   certain 
lands  shall   be  held   In   trust,  for  the  0;,'!ala 
Sioux  Tribe,  in  South  Dak. -la;   t  )  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sisl.^r  Affairs. 

H.R.  4C13.  A  bill  to  provide  fur  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  i>f  the  United  St;;tes 
to  the  Oglala  Sioux  liidian  Tribe:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul.ir  AfTairs. 
By  Mr.  BOSCH: 
H.R.  4G14.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  !!UTC:i..e  nilnimum 
benefits,  to  provide  full  retirement  benefits 
for  both  men  and  women  at  age  GO.  and  t  > 
remove  the  llmit:itlon  on  t:ic  (jutside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing such  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNI.-\N: 
H.R.4G15.  A  bill  to  relieve  certain  mem- 
bers and  former  memberr.  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice of  liability  to  relniburse  the  United 
States  for  tlie  value  of  trani.portation  re- 
quests erroneously  furni&hed  to  tiiem  by  the 
United  States.  ai\d  for  other  purposes;  to  Ihu 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4616.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub.stan- 
tlal  and  persistent  unemploymeiit  and  ini- 
deremployment  In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  4617.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  in- 
clusion of  such  commercial  and  community 
facilities  as  the  Commissioner  deems  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  occupants  as  part  of  the 
mortgage  security  for  a  cooperative  project: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H  R.  4618.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  amortl- 
z.ition  period  for  mortgages  on  cooperative 
hyiising:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HR.4619.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  existing 
management- type  cooperatives  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional commercial  and  community  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  4620.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
N.aional  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  maxi- 


mum mortgage  limit  for  one-  and  two-family 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  4621.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  a  decrease 
In  the  premium  charged  for  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  under  said  title;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  an  In- 
crease In  the  principal  obligation  amount  of 
cooperative  housing  mortgages  Insured  im- 
der  the  act:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  4623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorii'.o  the  crea- 
tion of  mutual  mortgage  lUnds  for  the  FHA 
premiums  paid  by  cooperative  corporntlons 
estnbli.shed  under  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4624  A  bill  to  anirnd  title  III  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  ii. crease  tlie  amount 
of  niortg:\Kes  purchased  under  special  as- 
sisL.mce  fuuviions  by  the  Fedt^ral  National 
Mortc;ai;;e  A^soc.tlon:  to  the  Committee  on 
Brmlilnf^  (md  Currpncy. 
By   Mr.   K.\R TH; 

H  R.  4625.  A  bill  to  prt.vlde  financial  as- 
slst.mce  for  the  suppc  rt  of  public  schools 
by  appropriating  funds  to  the  St.ites  to  be 
U5ed  for  cons'ructing  sciiool  facilities  and 
for  teachers"  s.ilaries;  to  -.he  Cummlttee  on 
Ediiciiiion  and  L;'bor. 

H  R.  462G  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  St:ites,  to 
r:-.,.'e.  e.\t"iicl,  and  i.nprove  the  unemploy- 
uifMit  insurance  program,  .md  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    KNOX: 

Hrt.4G27.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cxle  of  1951  to  .Ulow  a  taxpayer  a 
perjional  e.xemntion  for  a  foreign  student 
who  re.'-.ides  In  his  home  while  in  the  United 
S*  ties  attending  high  scliool;  to  the  Com- 
mit lee  on  Wavs  and  Mean.;. 
By  Mr.  MrGOVERN: 

HR  46'.:8  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944  to  pro.ldc  for  1  ni  prove - 
m-^nt  of  conservation  and  development  of 
tlsh  and  wildlife  re.sourcrs  In  the  Mi.ssoiin 
River  B.xsin;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bv  Mr.  M.ACK  of  Illinois: 

IIR  4G  9    A    bill    to    ecri.ilizc    the    pay    of 
retired   members  of  the   uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.   MUI.TEIt: 

HR  Ahso  A  bill  to  pre  vide  for  the  Dl"^- 
trict  of  Columbia  an  .".jpolntod  Ciovernor 
and  secretary,  and  an  e!e;ted  legislative  as- 
sembly and  nonvoting  Del^g:ite  to  the  House 
of  R'-pre.^ent  \tivcs.  .Tnd  f  >r  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

By  Mr    COFFIN: 

HR  4''31  A  biM  to  pr'vide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoUmibia  nn  n;  pointed  Oovernor 
and  .<;ecretary,  and  nn  ele  ted  legislative  as- 
sembly and  nonvoting  Del.^gatc  to  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  and  f<pr  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H  P.  4G31!.  A  hill  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  appointed  Oovernor 
and  secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative 
assembly  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  4633.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  an  appointed  Governor 
and  secretary,  and  an  ilected  legislative 
assembly  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  dnd  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN: 
H.R.  4634.  A   bill    to   provide   for   the   Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    an    Bp|x>lnted    Governor 
and  secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  as- 


sembly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LINTDSAY: 
H.R.  4C35.   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of    Coliunbla    an    appointed    Governor    and 
secretary,   and  an   elected  legislative  assem- 
bly and  n(/n\oting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Represpntatlves,  and    for  other   purposes;    to 
tlic  Conimittee  on  the  D.rfrict  of  Columbia. 
Bv    Mr    McOOVFP.N 
H.R.  46.!G    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of    Columbia    an    appointed    Go\ernor    and 
secrel:iry.  and  an  elected   legislative  assem- 
bly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Represent  ;tives.   and    for  otlier  purposes:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  ol  Columbia. 
By  Mr    REUSS: 
H  R  4627.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of    Coluniljia    an    ap;)ointed    Governor    e.nd 
sccrcl.iry.   and    an   elected   leglsl.itive   assem- 
bly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  Hou.se  of 
R'.  prciicnt.aivcs.  aiid   lor  other  purpooos;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv  Mr.  RIVERS  of  AUiska: 
H  R   4G;J8    a  bill  t  J  provide  for  the  District 
of    Columbia    ati    ai)j)ointed    Governor    and 
seiiei'iry.   and   an  elected  legislative   assem- 
bly and  n.:notiiu;  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Represent    tive;-.   and   lor  other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   ROOSEVELT: 
n  R  4639    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of    Columbia    an    appointed    Governor    and 
secretary,   und  an   elected  leglsl.itive  luv-em- 
bly  and  n    nvoting  D.-leg  ite  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Reiires^ntaiivcs.   ami   lor  other   purposes:    to 
the  C"min:tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Cv  Mr    SCHWENGEL: 
H  R  4610    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of    Columbia    an    appointed    Governor    and 
.'■>ecret;iry.   and   an   elected   legislative   assem- 
bly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Ri'pre.«-.enta'lvc;.  and  lor  other  purpo.ses:    to 
the  Committee  on   tiie  District  fif  Columbia. 
By  Mr    SPRINOER 
H  R   4Cn.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of    Coiiin'bla    an    np;ininted    Governor    and 
secretary,    and   an   elected   legislative   assem- 
bly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purpo..es:    to 
tne  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Ml    WID.NAI.I 
H  R   4G42    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
cf     Columbia     an     appointed     Governor    and 
secretary,  and  an  el<cted  legislative  a.sfcmbly 
and    nonvoting    Delegate    to    the    House    of 
R:present.'tlvcs.  and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on   the  District  uf  Columbia. 
By  Mr   ZELENKO: 
H  R  4G43    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Di.<^trlct 
of    Co.umba    an    ap]julntcd    Governor    and 
secretary,  and  an  elected  le.Tl.«lative  a;.semblv 
and     nonvoting    D-legue     to     the    House    of 
R"i.;cf:ent  itlves,   and   for  other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bv  Mr    MURRAY: 
HR  4644    A   bill    to   credit    to   postal   reve- 
nues   cert:i!n    amounts    In    connection    with 
p;ist  il  iict:v.t:es.  and   for  other  purposes;   to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  REES  of  Kansas: 
HR  4645.  A  bill  to  credit  to  postal  reve- 
nues ceiiain  amounts  in  connection  with 
po.'^tal  iiciivitios.  and  for  other  purposfs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

By  Mr  POFP: 
H  R  4646  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pioprrty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1049  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  flrehchtlng  organization,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
O.Tvernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  4647.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  Ux  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to   the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Meins. 
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By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HJl.  4646.  A  bill  to  provide  a  80-percent 
credit  against  the  Federal  Individual  Income 
tax  for  amounta  paid  aa  tuition  or  fees  to 
certain  public  and  private  InBtltutiona  of 
higher  education;  to  the  Cozninlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  4640.  A  bin  to  provide  for  assistance 
to  and  cooperation  with  States  In  strength- 
ening and  Improving  State  and  local  pro- 
grams for  the  diminution,  control,  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  4650.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  Bcholarsblp  aid  and  long-term  loans  to 
students  In  higher  education  and  to  provide 
facilities  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Hil.  4651.  A  bill  to  provide  school  con- 
struction assistance  to  the  States;  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  scholartihlp  aid  to  stu- 
dents In  higher  education:  to  provide  fa- 
cilities assistance  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  provide  a  30-percent  credit 
against  the  Federal  Individual  Income  tax 
for  amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  cer- 
tain public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education;  to  provide  for  assistance 
to  and  cooperation  with  St.:ite8  In  strength- 
ening and  Improving  State  and  local  pro- 
grams for  the  diminution,  control,  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  dellnc|uency;  to  estab- 
lish a  Youth  Conservation  Corps;  and  for 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4652.  A  bill  to  provide  a  pension  of 
•  100  per  month  for  veterans  of  World  War 
I;   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4653.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  pay- 
ments to  the  States  to  assls:  In  constructing 
schools;  to  the  Committee  en  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 

H  Jt.  4654.  A  bin  to  authorize  acquisition 
of  residential  property  adversely  affected  by 
the  Barkley  Dam  project,  Kentucky;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4655.  A  bill  to  autho.'-ize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  relocate  certAln  facilities  ad- 
versely affected  by  construction  of  the  Bark- 
ley  Dam  project,  Kentucky:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  4656.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410b  of 
the  act  of  July  14,  1952,  tti  permit  applica- 
tions for  moving  costs  resulting  from  mili- 
tary public  works  projects  to  be  filed  either 
I  year  from  the  date  of  acquisition  or  1 
year  following  the  date  of  vacating  of  the 
property;  to  the  Comniltte<!  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  TEAGITE  of  Texas: 

HJl.  4657.  A  bin  to  amend  section  715  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities  leas 
than  total  who  have  ts  per  $1,000  total  dis- 
ability Income  provisions  Included  in  their 
national  service  life  Insurance  policies  to 
obtain  the  new  $10  per  fhWK)  total  dlsabUlty 
Income  protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Hil.  4658.  A  bill  to  amend  section  715  of 
title  38,  United  States  Cod*;,  to  p>ermlt  serv- 


ice-connected disabled  veterans  of  service 
after  April  25,  1951,  who  obtained  national 
service  life  Instirance  under  section  620  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940  to  obtain  the  new  $10  per  $1,000  dis- 
ability Incoms  protection;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H.R.4659.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  Invalidate  a  provision  of  a 
State  constitution  or  statute  only  by  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Jtistlces  participating; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  4660.  A  bin  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind   to   self-expression   through   organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.4661.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  property  to  certain  agencies 
engaged  in  cooperative  agricultural  exten- 
sion work,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  46G2.  A    bill    to    amend    Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  4663.  A  bUl  declaring  Good  Friday  In 
each  year  to  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
HJl  4664.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  In  retail  trade  or  service  and 
of  other  employers  engaged  In  activities  af- 
fecting commerce,  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.J.  Res.  249.  Joint    resolution   to    provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  United 
States  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  WEIS: 

H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
a  State  from  taxing  certain  Income  of  a  non- 
resident; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resolution   es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  IntelUgence 
Matters:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mlssotirl : 
E.  Res.  174.  Resolution  to   create  a  com- 
mittee tar  small  unions;   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.  Res.  175.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  with  minor 
editorial,  grammatical,  and  typographical 
changes  of  House  Report  No.  2712,  85th  Con- 
gress, entitled.  "Government  Programs  In  In- 
ternational Education";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii.  private 
bills   and    resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas : 
HJl.  4665.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef    of    Mlsa 
Marguerite  Ann  Nelson;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HJl.  4666.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Martinez  Miciano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  4667.  A   bill  for   the   relief   of   Daisy 
Cecile  Lewis;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GTJBSER: 
HJl.  4368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Szabolcs 
Thomas  Orley  and  George  Domolky;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKJ: 
HJl.  4669.  A   bin   for   the  relief   of  Wanda 
T.  Mtislalowska;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  4670.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Karnail 
Singh  Mahal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.4671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sergio 
Andre  Senos  Argau;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4672.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Francisco 
Gomez-Olvera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
H.R.  4673.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Chlyoko 
Nemoto;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJl.  4674.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hung  Wal 
Chlu;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
HJl.  4675.   A   bin   for   the   reUef  of   Otlllo 
Estrada-Gonzales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  4676.  A  bUl  tar  the  relief  of  Shin  Sook 
Kyung.   (Shin)   Sook  Hee  OrHTln.  Shin  Sook 
In,  and  Lee  Suk  San;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
HJl.  4677.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Malamatl 
Tsea  Maleganos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4678.  A  bUl  fOT  the  relief  of  Pollxenl 
Boutls;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petiticHis 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

77.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
clerk.  Brockton.  Mass.,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
the  Brockton  City  CouncU  going  on  record 
SIS  favoring  statehood  for  ELawall;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

78.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Eugenlo 
C.  Nicolas,  Manila,  Philippines,  relative  to  a 
redress  of  grievance  pertaining  to  war  dam- 
ages relating  to  the  Nicolas  Estates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSrONS    OF    REMARKS 


First  Washington  Jan  Jubilee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    UfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17, 1959 

Mr.    BRADEMAS.    Mr.    Speaker,    an 
exhibition  entitled  "Seven  Ages  of  Jazz" 


will  be  opened  this  afternoon  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  where  Americans 
may  glimpse  a  little  of  their  musical  past 
during  March  while  the  Congressional 
Circle  of  Friendship  House  is  sponsoring 
the  first  Washington  Jazz  Jubilee.  A 
large  group  of  congressional  wives — 
many  of  whom  live  or  have  lived  in 
Southeast  Washington — has  planned 
this  jazz  jubilee  for  the  benefit  of  Friend- 
ship House,  a  settlement  that  has  served 
the  Southeast  community  for  more  than 


half  a  century.  Culturally,  however,  it 
will  benefit  all  jazz  admirers  in  the  Capi- 
tal, who  may  participate  in  one  aspect 
or  another  of  this  unusual  celebration. 
A  jubilee  can  be  either  "a  season  or  an 
occasion  for  general  Joy,"  Webster  says, 
and  this  jubilee  promises  to  be  both.  Its 
season  will  be  the  month  of  March;  its 
occasions  will  be  various.  The  Wash- 
ington Jazz  Jubilee  began  March  1,  with 
last  night's  lecture  on  jazz  at  the 
National     Gallery     of     Art     by     Prof. 
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MarshaU  Steams  of  Hunter  College,  who 
Is  executive  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Jazz  Studies.  The  next  event  will  be  the 
opening  of  the  Library  of  Congress  ex-* 
hibit  at  4  p.m.  today,  when  the  Library 
and  the  Congressional  Circle  will  hold  a 
preview  of  "Seven  Ages  of  Jazz."  On 
Maich  12.  the  Gres  GalleiT  at  1729  20th 
Street  NW.,  will  open  a  special  exhibit 
of  primitive  African  sculpture  entitled 
"Rhythms  in  Form  and  Music."  The 
celebration  will  reach  its  climax  on 
March  16  with  a  unique  concert  by  out- 
standing jazz  musicians  at  a  fund-rais- 
ing benefit  for  Friendship  House. 

Throughout  March  the  Library  of 
Congress  exhibition  may  be  viewed  in 
the  North  Gallery  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Main  Library  Building.  There 
you  may  see  music  manuscripts,  pub- 
lished music,  books,  recordings,  and  pho- 
tographs selected  from  the  Library's  col- 
lections to  recall  some  of  the  story  of 
jazz.  The  display  illustrates  the  seeds 
of  jazz  in  folk  music;  its  early  appear- 
ance and  development  in  New  Orleans, 
Memphis,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  St. 
Louis,  and  Kansas  City;  its  flourishing 
in  the  '"big  time"  of  Chicago  and  New 
York;  and  its  spread  to  nearly  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world. 

Many  famous  performers  and  com- 
posers have  created  and  developed  the 
fabric  of  jazz  and  its  countless  styles. 
They  have  made  it  a  vital  stream  in  20th 
century  creative  effort,  and  they  have 
given  stimulus  to  the  popular  song,  the 
musical  comedy,  and  the  music  of  the 
opera  house  and  concert  hall.  Many  of 
these  figures  of  the  jazz  world  will  be 
featured  in  the  Library's  exhibit.  A 
number  of  their  works  will  be  performed 
at  the  Washington  Jazz  Jubilee  on 
March  16. 

This  jazz  concert,  to  be  held  in  Shera- 
ton Hall  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  on 
Monday  evening,  March  16,  is  the  first 
program  of  its  kind  to  be  presented  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Mrs.  Richard  Boi- 
ling, the  wife  of  my  colleague  from  Kan- 
sas City  and  a  well-versed  authority  on 
jazz,  is  general  chairman  of  this  benefit. 
Because  of  the  excellent  talent  and 
program  proposed.  I  understand  it  is  at- 
tracting nationwide  attention.  Mrs. 
Boiling  and  her  committees  have 
planned  the  production  in  two  parts.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  evening,  top-rank- 
ing jazz  artist  will  present  a  fast-paced 
and  colorful  history  of  jazz  by  perfonn- 
ing  its  music  from  such  early  forms  as 
old  spirituals,  work  songs,  and  New  Or- 
leans funeral  marches  to  the  contempo- 
rary "cool"  school  of  modern  jazz.  Musi- 
cians brought  to  Washington  for  this 
event  will  illustrate  the  best  in  jazz  from 
Congo  Square  to  Carnegie  Hall.  After 
an  intermission,  the  performers  will 
break  loose  in  a  swinging  "jam  session" 
for  jazz  aficionados  in  the  audience. 

Some  1,500  guests  wil  join  in  this  bene- 
fit for  Friendship  House,  which  at  the 
present  time  faces  new  challenges  and 
even  greater  responsibilities  because  of 
urban  redevelopment  in  its  area.  Tick- 
ets may  be  obtained  by  telephoning 
Friendship  House.  The  Jubilee  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  Mrs, 


Nixon  as  its  ranking  patrons  among 
many  members  of  official  Washington 
and  of  the  diplomatic  corp>s,  as  well  as 
other  prominent  Washingtonians. 

The  Congressional  Circle  of  Friend- 
ship House  has  had  advice  from  members 
of  the  Newport  Jazz  Festival  in  planning 
its  benefit  program,  and  its  producer  is 
Willis  Conover,  maestro  of  the  Voice  of 
America's  popular  "Music  USA,"  a  daily 
45-minute  program  broadcast  around 
the  world.  With  "The  World  of  Jazz," 
another  program  of  the  Voice,  it  is 
among  our  most  popular  broadcasts 
overseas.  I  need  not  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  universal  appeal  of  Ameri- 
can jazz,  nor  of  the  f;ict  that  our  ja/z 
musicians  have  served  us  as  excellent 
emissaries  abroad,  even  in  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 


Lithuanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  17. 1959 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, February  15,  it  was  my  great  privi- 
lege to  be  the  guest  of  the  Detroit  Lith- 
uanian Organization  Center  in  connec- 
tion with  the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  independence  commemora- 
tion ceremonies. 

A  magnificent  program  was  presented 
by  men  and  women  who  are  faithful  to 
their  God  and  church,  devotedly  loyal  to 
America,  and  strong  in  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  city  of  Detroit  and  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

The  organization  adopted  a  resolution 
which  reflects  their  firm  convictions,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
remarks  I  made,  so  that  all  may  know 
the  sentiments  and  plea  of  these  fine 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

During  the  41st  commeninratlon  of  the  re- 
instatement declaration  ol  Lithuanian's  In- 
dependence, sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Lith- 
uanian Organization  Center,  held  at  Western 
Higli  Scliool,  1500  Scotten  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Mich.,  on  February  15.  li'59.  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  In  June  1940.  Soviet  Russia  did 
Invade  the  sovereign  independent  Republic 
Of  Lithuania  with  armed  forces  to  protect 
Litliuanian  independence  and.  i'^ainst  tlie 
will  of  the  people,  annex  lier  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

"Whereas  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  still  presently  residing  in  Lith- 
uania in  complete  and  total  disregard  of  the 
agreements,  policies,  and  treaties  which 
existed  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
allies  of  World  War  11;  and 

"Whereaa  Russian  Communista  are  still 
currently  perpetrating  deportations  and  ex- 
terminations of  whole  ethnic  groups,  plun- 


dering people  and  institutions,  and  separat- 
ing the  members  of  family,  one  from  another: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved — 

"That,  on  this  4l8t  anniversary,  we  express 
our  deep  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the 
Unlt^ed  Slates  for  nonacknowlcdgement  of 
the  fftbrlcat-ed  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  allowing 
the  many  thousands  of  refugees  to  find  new 
homes  in  this  country. 

"Tliat.  we  rpsp>octlvely  recommend  that  our 
US.  Ciovernmcnt  abstain  from  entrance  Into 
any  alliance,  pact,  or  agreement  which  would 
in  any  way  whatsoever  recognize  the  present 
day   Russian   empire. 

"That  the  Government  of  the  United 
.States  be  urced  to  u.-^e  all  possible  means  to 
protect  en.slaved  peoples  from  penocidal 
destruction  and  preserve  their  hope  of 
eventual    liberation. 

"Finally,  that  a  copy  of  this  rerolutlon, 
signed  by  the  pre.sldlnj;  tjfficers,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Pre.sldent  of  the  United  States. 
Secretary  of  Stiitc.  U  S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nuti'jiis.  Michl'jan  Stat-e  Governor, 
and  US.  .Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
Stiite  of  Michigan." 

Detroit  Lithvanun  Organization 

Cr.NTrR, 
ALFON.SAS  Nakas.  President. 
Jonas  Gaizutis,  SeK^etary. 

EXCFWPTS    OF    HfMARKS    BT    .'5FNATOR    PHILIP    A. 

H^RT,  Democrat,  or  Muhican.  to  the 
Detroit  Lithttanian  Organization.  De- 
troit, Mich  .  Honoring  LmiUANiAN  Inde- 
pendence DAT 

Tomorrow.  February  16.  marks  the  41st 
annl\er.sary  of  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  From  1918  to  1940 
Lithuania  stood  among  the  family  of  free 
natl<jns  and  made  her  contribution  to  tlie 
society  of  free  peoples. 

Thereafter.  Lithuania  was  absorbed  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  There  is  no  commerce, 
either  commercial  or  cultural,  between  our 
shores  and  theirs.  Not  even  newsmen  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  occupied  country. 

And  yet  we  have  ways  of  knowing  that  the 
spirit  of  Independence  there  has  not  been 
crusliod.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
one  day  it  will  apalu  be  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation.  Meanwhile  it  is  noteworthy 
that  our  own  country  has  never  recognlz-d 
the  annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  our  broadcasts  In  the 
Litluianian  language  are  providing  a  Umgible 
evidence  of  our  interest  as  well  as  a  source 
of  knowledge  of  the  free  world. 

We  are  also  fortunate  that  our  own  civili- 
zation is  enriched  by  a  million  Lithuanian 
Americans  who  are  making  their  .special  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  of  our  Nation.  In 
our  own  State  of  Michigan,  they  are  counted 
among  our  most  civic-minded.  uj)standini? 
citizens. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  you  can  be 
counted  upon  to  insist  that  our  foreign 
policy  be  ba.sed  on  a  realization  that  as  the 
stron^'est  free  nation  of  the  world  we  must 
cooperate  with  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
are  a.spiring  to  gain  or  regain  the  right  to 
determine  their  fate  and  the  opportunity  to 
Improve  their  standard  of  living.  This  may 
mean  some  sacrifice  on  our  part;  and  there 
are  some  4'i  million  in  this  country,  unem- 
ployed, who  are  in  no  position  to  be  sharing 
at  this  time.  But  I  am  confident  that  w« 
have  the  resources  and  the  ability,  given  the 
proper  leadership,  to  solve  these  perplexing 
problems  here  at  home  and  still  be  able  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  In  other  lands 
temporarily  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

With  the  best  effort  of  us  all.  I'm  sure  we 
can  do  it. 
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Direr >ioB  of  Water  From  the  Great  Lakes 
Into  the  lUinoii  River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIOAN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1959 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der consideration  at  the  moment  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  a  perennial  sub- 
ject. That  is  the  question  of  whether 
additional  water  should  be  drained  from 
the  Great  Lakes  into  the  Illinois  Water- 
way. I  would  like  to  include  my  remarks 
before  the  committee  on  this  subject  in 
the  Record: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  who  ore  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  have  a 
relatively  simple  problem  before  us  In  the 
mntter  of  an  additional  1.000  cubic  feet  per 
second  diversion  of  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes  Into  the  Illinois  River. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
keep  our  bucket  filled  after  we  have  punched 
a  hole  In  the  bottom. 

All  of  us  agree  that  a  full  bucket — In  this 
case  the  Great  Lakes — Is  a  desirable  state  of 
affairs,  not  only  for  our  vast  Midwest  region 
surrounding  the  Great  Lakes,  but  for  our 
neighbor.  Canada,  as  well. 

Prom  this  year  on.  we  are  going  to  need 
an  especially  full  bucket.  We  on  this  com- 
mittee are  well  aware  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  our  dream  In  the'  Midwest  for  more 
than  a  half  century,  will  become  a  full- 
fledged  working  reality  later  this  year. 

Now  we  are  going  to  try  to  pull  the  plug. 

We  In  the  Great  Lakes  region  have  been 
bothered  by  Inadequate  channel  depths  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  we  will  continue  to 
be  bothered  In  the  future  when  the  larger 
oceangoing  ships  start  plying  our  waterways 
In  ever-Increasing  numbers.  The  proposal 
before  us  today  is  to  make  these  channels 
even  shallower  and  narrower  by  the  diver- 
sion of  additional  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes. 

We  are  asked  to  approve  a  1-year  test  of 
this  extra  diversion  which  will  bring  the 
total  to  an  average  of  some  2,500  feet  per 
second,  and  much  more  when  peak  volumes 
are  drained  off  Lake  Michigan.  We  can  only 
conclude  that  most  of  the  water  will  be  di- 
verted during  the  height  of  the  already  short 
Great  Lakes  shipping  season. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  Is  no  reason  for  a  1-year  test  of  this 
added  diversion  plan  under  existing  clr- 
cunastances.  Such  tests  can  only  bring  harm 
to  the  Great   Lakes  States  and   Canada. 

First  of  all,  we  have  In  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  reports  from  last  year  stating  that 
the  full  effects  of  such  diversion  would  not 
be  felt  for  a  a-year  period  at  the  very  earliest. 
So,  next  year  we  will  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  these  same  people  coming  In  here 
and  asking  for  a  continuation  of  the  extra 
divergence  so  they  can  give  this  plan  a  fair 
test. 

But  this  same  engineer's  report  points  out 
another  fact  which  seems  to  have  been 
grossly  overlooked  by  some  of  the  members 
of  this  committee.  That  la  that  It  will  take 
some  15  years  for  the  Great  Lakes  to  build 
up  enough  water  to  completely  dissipate  all 
effects  of  the  temporary  diversion.  We  are 
asked,  therefore,  to  give  this  plan  a  1-year 
trial.  Then  we  will  be  asked  to  give  another 
2-year  trial  period.  But  if  the  calculatlonB  of 
the  engineers  are  not  correct  and  more  dam- 


age is  done  to  our  lake  shores,  oxir  channels, 
and  our  harbor  depths,  then  It  Is  going  to 
take  us  15  years  to  correct  the  mistake.  In 
my  opinion,  that  is  too  great  a  chance  for  our 
Nation  to  take  in  a  matter  which  has  such 
grave  consequences  to  the  economy  of  such  a 
vast  pxjrtion  of  our  country. 

Now.  it  has  also  l>een  indicated  in  the 
newspapers  that  some  of  our  committee 
members  have  said  that  Canada  has  no  ob- 
jections to  this  diversion.  After  checking.  I 
find  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Members  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  not  only  continue 
to  object  to  this  extra  diversion,  but  Cana- 
dian opposition  has.  In  fact,  stiffened  on  this 
plan  during  the  past  few  months.  As  yet, 
the  Canadian  Government  has  not  taken  a 
formal  stand  on  this  matter.  However,  a 
statement  of  Canadian  policy  is  expected 
within  the  next  30  (lays. 

Canada  has  as  much  at  stake  in  this  mat- 
ter as  we  have.  The  water  we  drain  off  the 
Great  Lakes  belongs  as  much  to  our  great 
ally  as  it  does  to  us.  We  should  have  abso- 
lute assurance  that  Canada  has  no  objec- 
tions and  no  reservations  to  this  extra  diver- 
sion before  we  take  any  action  whatsoever. 

Finally,  we  have  been  told  that  this  hear- 
ing will  be  on  the  basis  of  facts  alone.  One 
of  the  facts  in  this  matter,  gentlemen,  is 
that  those  States  which  are  opp>osed  to  this 
extra  diversion  were  not  given  enough  time 
to  prepare  their  cases  before  this  committee 
hearing. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  time  afforded  by  the 
committee  to  the  gathering  of  new  facts  and 
the  short  notice  given  on  the  start  of  these 
hearings,  I  would  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  continue  to  take  testimony 
from  the  gentlemen  present  and  then  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  this 
committee  at  a  later  date  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Thank  you. 


Workmen's  Benefit  Fund  Celebrates  lU 
7Stb  AnniTersary  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUDWIG  TELLER 

or    NrW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17. 1959 

Mr.  TET.T.KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1884,  a  small  group  of  Ger- 
man-American immigrants  foimded  the 
Workmen's  Benefit  PHind  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  provide  mutual 
help  in  times  of  economic  crises.  Since 
that  time,  this  fine  fraternal  order  has 
growTi  to  a  membership  of  58,000  in  26 
States. 

This  year,  the  Workmen's  Benefit 
Fund  celebrates  its  75th  anniversary 
with  a  series  of  outstanding  events,  in- 
cluding its  75th  anniversary  national 
convention  which  will  be  held  in  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.,  from  June  15,  1959,  to 
June  21,  1959,  and  a  disimond  jubilee 
celebration  which  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City  on  Stmday,  October  18,  1959. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  this  event  will  be 
held  at  a  site  in  my  district  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  welcome  the  officers 
and  Uie  members  of  the  Workmen's 
Benefit  Fund  and  to  wish  them  success  on 
the  occasion  of  their  75th  anniversary 
year. 


The   Foreign  Affairs   Committee   Should 
Review  Local  Currency  Situation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17. 1959 

Mrs.  KELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  during  the 
past  few  months  concerning  the  possible 
uses  for  and  the  extent  of  the  local  cur- 
rencies held  by  the  United  States  and  of 
counterpart  fimds.  Counterpart  funds 
are  those  derived  from  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  through  the  sale  of  com- 
modities in  the  foreign  country.  They  do 
not  belong  to  the  United  States  but  are 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  United 
States  and  the  local  government. 

These  counterpart  funds  are,  in  efifect. 
matching  funds  provided  by  the  foreign 
country  to  those  provided  by  the  United 
States.  Up  to  10  percent  of  counterpart 
fimds  are  set  aside  for  the  uses  of  the 
U.S.  Goverrunent  such  as  local  currency 
administrative  costs. 

Local  currencies  belonging  to  the 
United  States  are  solely  owned  by  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  owned 
local  currencies  are  derived  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources.  United  States  income  tax 
collections,  sales  of  surplus  prop>erty,  re- 
payment of  loans,  the  10  percent  coimter- 
part  described  above,  and  so  forth.  ITie 
greatest  ix)rtion  of  these  United  States 
owned  fimds,  however,  is  derived  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  Public  Law  480  and  tinder  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  and 
of  counterpart  under  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program.  The  flgrures  shown  reflect 
sums  on  hand  as  of  Jime  30,  1958. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  emphasize  that 
many  of  these  funds  and  much  of  this 
counterpart  are  already  committed  for 
new  embassies  and  consulates,  for  sup- 
port of  armed  forces,  for  development 
projects,  and  so  forth.  Furthermore, 
most  of  the  Public  Law  480  funds  can 
be  spent  only  pursuant  to  the  agreements 
with  the  purchasing  country  which,  in 
many  instances,  restricts  the  use  of  such 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
administers  some  of  these  local  curren- 
cies. The  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration administers  others,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  still  others,  and  so 
on.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  central  con- 
trol in  the  executive  branch,  it  would 
appear  that  some  mechanism  should  be 
devised  to  provide  such  control  both  in 
the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  that  it  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate if  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee would  undertake  a  thorough  review 
and  study  of  the  entire  local  ciu-rency  sit- 
uation. I  think  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  best  equipped  for  this  task. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  summary 
to  which  I  previously  referred,  of  the  for- 
eign currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  jointly  controlled  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  as  of  June  30, 
1958. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi:i)xi:si)AY,  February  18,  lO.lO 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  15:  1:  We  then  that  are 
strong  ought  to  hear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves. 

Almighty  God,  may  we  be  truly  grate- 
ful for  the  hours  of  this  new  day  afford- 
ing us  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of 
having  snme  part  in  solving  the  world's 
many  difficult  problems. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  inspire  our 
finite  and  faltering  minds  and  hearts 
with  Thy  divine  spirit  which  alone  can 
deliver  us  from  all  doubts  and  fears. 

8how  us  how  in  this  Brotherhood 
Week  we  may  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
understanding  and  good  will  between  the 
nations  of  the  earth  and  all  the  members 
of  the  human  family. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  TO  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  304,  79th  Congress, 
as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee the  following  member  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Coffin,  of  Maine. 


A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  AMEND 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  LIMIT  THE 
TENURE  OF  SENATORS  AND  REP- 
RESENTATIVES IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  introduced  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  limit 
the  tenure  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  This  resolution  pro- 
vides that  no  person  who  holds  the  office 
of  Representative  in  Congress  for  the 
whole  or  major  portion  of  each  six  con- 
secutive full  2 -year  terms  occurring 
after  the  ratification  of  this  article  shall 
again  be  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  until  2  years 
shall  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  the  sixth  of  such  consecu- 
tive terms. 

A  similar  provision  is  contained  in  the 
resolution  for  an  equal  period  of  limita- 
tion for  the  office  of  Senator.  This  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  temper  the 
seniority  rule  considerably.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  after  the  sabbatical  leave 
as  it  were  at  the  end  of  the  12-year  pe- 
riod the  Senator  or  the  Congressman 
could  embark  upon  another  set  of  terms 
equal  to  12  years  il  the  people  wanted 
him. 


The  seniority  rule  is  deeply  entrenched 
in  the  Congress.  It  has  prevailed  for 
more  than  a  centuiy  in  the  Senate  and 
for  nearly  half  that  time  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  framers  of  the 
most  recent  reform  of  Congress,  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
avoided  it  like  the  political  plague.  Seri- 
ous consideration  of  this  resolution  cou- 
pled with  affnmative  action  by  the  Con- 
gress will  result  in  the  po.sitioning  of 
members  on  committees  in  a  more  ra- 
tional and  more  soundly  based  method 
of  selection. 


HOME  RULE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.'icnt  to 
e.xtend  my  remark.s  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  abjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcntlcmnn  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
collea^iues  of  both  parties  in  introducinf^ 
legislation  to  «rant  home  rule  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing has  the  endorsement  of  the 
President  who  recently  declared  that  it 
would  be  unconscionable  to  delay  any 
longer  in  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii 
and  home  rule  to  Wa.shington. 

I  share  fully  the  President's  view. 
Tliis  House  will,  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
approve  statehood  for  Hawaii.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  then  deny  the  more  mod- 
est right  of  local  self-government  to  the 
people  of  the  District. 

This  legislation  is  a  carefully  drafted 
measure  which  will  provide  a  practical 
and  workable  government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and.  at  the  .same  time, 
fully  protect  the  national  interest  in 
Washington  as  the  Nation's  Capital.  It 
vests  legislative  authority  over  local  af- 
fairs in  an  elected  assembly  and  permits 
the  assembly  to  provide  for  either  an 
elected  or  appointed  school  board  as  the 
people  of  the  District  may  choo.se.  It 
grants  the  District  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
in  Congress,  as  Alaska  in  the  past  and 
Hawaii  presently  have  had. 

The  detailed  organization  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government  and  a  plan  for  orderly 
transition  from  the  present  government 
are  carefully  spelled  out  in  the  bill. 

At  the  same  time.  Federal  supervision 
and  ultimate  Federal  authority  are  amply 
protected.  The  Governor  is  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  Senate  confirma- 
tion. The  President  is  given  a  veto  over 
acts  of  the  District  Government  which 
involve  a  Federal  interest.  And  of 
course,  final  authority  remains,  as  it 
must  under  the  Constitution,  with  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will  deny, 
In  principle,  the  jiistice  of  permitting  the 
more  than  800.000  people  who  live  in 
Washington  to  govern  their  local  affairs 
as  American  citizens.  I  do  not  see,  there- 
fore, what  valid  grounds  for  opposition 
there  are  to  such  a  reasonable  and  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  as  is 
embodied  in  the  present  bill.  Since  self- 
government  for  the  EMstrict  was  first 
established  by  the  generation  which,  very 


largely,  created  our  Constitution,  and 
since  the  Supreme  Court  has  reaffirmed 
its  validity  only  6  years  ago.  there  is  no 
serious  doubt  of  its  constitutionality. 

And.  obviously,  in  establishing  local 
government.  Congress  is  not  relinquish- 
in;,'  its  right  or  abdicating  its  responsi- 
bility. This  is  a  legislative  enactment 
that  can  be  modified,  improved,  or  even 
revoked  as  experience  dictates.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  consider  this  bill 
in  a  reasonable  and  conciliatory  spirit; 
tl;at  we  can  for;;ct  old  arguments  and 
lay  aside  o!d  prejudices.  If  we  can  do  so. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Hou.se  will  be 
Miven  tlie  opportunity  to  consider  this 
legislation  and  that  it  will  by  a  Xathc 
margin  demonstrate  its  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  the  people. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  U.S.  CITIZENS 
WHO  PROVIDE  MAJOR  SUPPORT 
FOR  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  STU- 
DENTS 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-^ent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ihe  gentleman  from 
Washington^ 

There  was  no  obiection. 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  other  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  I 
trust  will  have  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers. 

Several  American  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Field  Service,  the 
Grange.  International  Christian  Youth 
Exchange.  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference.  American  Friends,  and 
Michigan  Council  of  Churches  have  pro- 
grams under  which  foreign  high  school 
students  attend  schools  in  the  United 
States  for  a  year.  While  in  this  coun- 
try these  students  are  provided  with 
room  and  board  by  individual  American 
families.  These  families  are  of  moderate 
means  and  are  not  reimbursed  for  the 
expenses  which  they  thus  incur. 

These  programs  have  proved  very  suc- 
cessful and  are  the  means  for  promoting 
good  international  relationships  and 
understandmg.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged for  they  are  rendering  a  real 
service. 

My  bill  would  encourage  American 
citizens  to  continue  these  programs  by 
giving  them  an  additional  $600  tax  ex- 
emption for  each  foreign  student  sup- 
ported while  in  this  country.  On  the 
basis  of  past  records  the  tax  loss  to  the 
Government  would  be  less  than  $200,000 
annually.  More  good  will  between  our 
Nation  and  others  would  be  accom- 
plished than  by  millions  of  dollars  spent 
under  our  foreign  aid  program. 

During  the  current  school  year  which 
started  last  September.  1,523  foreign 
high  school  students  attended  UJ3. 
schools  under  these  programs.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  1.869  will  attend  during 
the  school  year  starting  next  fall. 

Total  exemptions  for  the  latter  num- 
ber would  amount  to  $1,121,400.  Income 
tax  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  on  that  sum 
would  be  $182,760.  which  would  be  the 
tax  loss  to  the  Government.  The  Oov- 
ernment  could  not  buy  good  will  for  leaa. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics have  permission  to  sit  this  after- 
noon and  during  the  rest  of  the  week 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tlierc  was  no  objection. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  INCOME 
TAX  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  171  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follo'As: 

Rr>i>lv<-d.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rtsolutlon  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
ul  ihv  V^'ho'.e  Hou.ie  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  tlie  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR  4245) 
relating  to  th?  taxation  of  the  Income  of  life 
insurance  c  jnipanlrp.  and  all  polnt.s  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three 
hours,  liJ  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
ro.\d  for  amendment  No  amendment  shall 
be  In  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  such  consideration,  the  Commltt«e 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
ad  ipted.  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion,  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Allen],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  171 
makes  In  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4245.  known  as  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany Income  Tax  Act  of  1959.  The  res- 
olution provides  for  a  closed  rule,  waiv- 
ing points  of  order  against  the  bill,  and 
three  hours  of  general  debate  on  the  bill. 

H.R.  4245  provides  a  permanent  meth- 
od of  taxing  life  insurance  companies  for 
the  calendar  year  1958  and  subsequent 
years.  The  1942  formula  for  taxing  life 
in.^^urance  companies  is  now  in  effect  and 
will  remain  in  effect  unless  new  legisla- 
tion is  adopted. 

This  bill  is  expected  to  result  in  ap- 
proximately $545  million  In  Federal  in- 
come taxes  being  paid  by  life  insurance 
companies  with  respect  to  the  calendar 
year  1958.  This  can  be  compared  with 
the  $500  miUion  which  would  be  paid  if 
the  1942  formula  is  continued,  or  $319 
million  if  the  1959  stopgap  formula  were 
made  applicable.  For  1959  It  is  expected 
that  under  this  new  bill  life  insurance 
companies  will  pay  about  $585  million  In 
Federal  income  taxes. 

It  has  been  shown  that  In  many  in- 
stances life  insurance  companies  were 
paying  taxes  on  only  a  small  part  of  their 
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income,  while  on  the  other  hand  small 
companies  have  had  to  pay  the  tax  on 
their  investment  income  although  their 
total  operations  showed  a  loss.  This  bill 
seeks  to  correct  these  inequities. 

The  year-by-year  extension  of  stopgap 
treatment  has  created  uncertainty  as  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies, and  these  companies  frequently 
have  not  known  until  after  the  end  of 
the  year  in  question  what  their  Federal 
tax  burdens  would  be  for  that  year.  This 
uncertainty  can  be  removed  only  by  find- 
ing a  permanent  means  of  taxing  life  in- 
surance companies. 

It  would  appear  as  though  there  is  a 
definite  need  to  enact  corrective  legisla- 
tion in  this  field,  and  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  Hou.se  Resolution  171. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hoffman). 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarii.s  and  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sr>eaker.  one  of  the  questions  that  has 
been  bothering  all  of  us — and  some 
reference  was  made  to  it  yesterday — is 
the  unemployment  situation  with  some- 
where between  4  million  and  4.5  million 
people  that  really  want  to  work  but 
cannot  find  a  job  even  though  willing 
to  pay  a  union  for  the  right  or  privilege 
of  earning  a  living — a  situation  which 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  contention 
that  it  is  industry — employers — not 
unions  which  provide  jobs.  Then  along 
comes  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
taxpayers  can  finance  public  works,  use- 
ful works — not  leaf  raking  like  we  had 
one  time — to  create  and  maintain  work 
opportunities — something  really  useful 
and  beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
We  must  answer  this  question  sometime, 
but  before  we  get  to  it,  it  might  be  well 
to  take  a  look  at  the  real  situation — 
some  of  the  reasons  causing  unemploy- 
ment. 

Reference  was  made  yesterday  to  this 
statement — and  it  was  in  the  papers 
again  this  morning — about  Reuther  sug- 
gesting a  march  on  Washington  to  make 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is  tm- 
employment.  We  all  know  about  the 
unemployment.  Our  home  folks  write 
lis  about  that.  We  have  different  ideeis 
as  to  Its  cause.  Here  is  one  from  a  union 
official.  This  comes  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  It  is  captioned — although  it 
has  to  do  with  unemployment — "Why 
Are  We  on  Strike?"    It  states: 

Just  how  much  longer  do  the  union  brass 
think  they  are  going  to  Intimidate  their 
members  and  deprive  them  of  the  mean£  of 
making  a  living?  We  are  told  strikes  are 
weapons  against  management  for  better  bar- 
gaining power,  but  it  has  been  used  so  often 
that  It  is  beginning  to  backfire  on  us  and 
defeat  its  purpKwe. 

We  are  wondering  If  our  ofQclalA  arent 
getting  so  power-happy  that  they  have  for- 
gotten completely  their  duties  and  obliga- 
tions to  their  members  as  leaders  and  rep- 


resentatives. We  do  not  wish  to  find  oiir- 
selves  in  similar  positions  as  the  people  of 
Na£h  Kelvlnator,  Hudson,  Packard,  Kalser- 
Frazer,  to  cite  a  few;  we  dont  want  our 
offlclals  gambling  on  our  future. 

The  purpose  of  the  union  was  to  improve 
working  conditions  in  all  phases  for  the 
members,  but  demands  must  be  realistic. 

That  is  something  to  think  over,  is  it 
not.  because  the  employer,  before  he  can 
pay  a  higher  wage — at  least,  that  has 
always  been  my  understanding,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  advice  of  my 
very  learned  and  well-informed  friend 
from  Iowa  as  to  whether  I  am  mistaken 
about  that;  but  I  always  supposed  that 
in  order  to  pay  the  wage,  the  employer 
must  sell  something  at  a  profit.  That  is, 
if  he  is  in  the  market.  Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  So  do  I 
and  so  does  this  union  official.  He  says 
further: 

What  Is  to  be  gained  If  our  demands  are 
ruch  that  we  either  have  to  go  on  strike  for 
months,  or  the  companies  feel  compelled  to 
shut  their  plants  and  move  from  the  area. 

That  is,  from  Detroit,  where  Williams 
and  Reuther  have  fixed  the  situation  so 
that  nobody,  or  at  least  very  few,  who 
want  to  make  a  profit,  can  do  so. 
Chrysler  only  lost  $33  million  last  year. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  of  a  surplus 
they  have,  but  they  are  getting  down  to 
bedrock.  And  when  its  surplus  has  been 
paid  out,  it  ju.st  cannot  continue  to 
operate.  Continuing  with  this  state- 
ment: 

We  at  Excello,  Local  49,  Club  500,  believe 
In  unions  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  union, 
but  the  kind  In  which  our  leaders  are  willing 
to  work  for  the  members  and  not  dictate  to 
them. 

Now,  get  this  on  unemployment: 

We  are  now  entering  the  17th  week  of 
strike — thanks  to  otir  present  union  ofBclals 
and  so-called  leaders — and  for  what?  For  a 
contract  that  could  be  had  without  thU  long 
and  costly  strike. 

As  for  Walter  Reuther  In  his  proposal  for  a 
national  march  of  the  unemployed  on  Wash- 
ington, wouldn't  it  be  wiser  for  him  to  start 
marching  down  to  local  49  first  and  see  why 
we  arent  working  when  we  have  work  waiting 
for  us. 

The  real  union  boys  do  not  want  un- 
employment compensation.  They  want 
jobs.  Nor  do  they  want  their  money 
spent  for  political  campaigns.  And  sure- 
ly their  wives  do  not  want  them  sitting 
around  their  kitchens  griping.  They 
want  them  out  on  their  jobs  and  bringing 
home  that  paycheck.  Does  not  my 
friend  think  that  is  so?  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  is  that  not  the  way  it  is?  I 
think  so. 

The  union  official  writes: 

Tlie  above  statements  may  get  me  to  lose 
the  present  office  that  I'm  holding  but  that 
too  Is  expected  from  the  present  officials. 

And  he  signs  his  name  George  Var- 
tanian.  Executive  Board.  Local  49, 
UAW." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  our  Democrat 
friends  to  think  that  the  taxpayers' 
pocketbook  is  unlimited.  And  the  union 
politician  may  have  the  same  thought. 
But  the  number  of  people  who  have  jobs 
who  can  pay  taxes  and  unemployment 
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compensation  is  becoming  more  limited 
every  month,  and  their  ability  to  do  that 
will  soon  end. 

Some  of  the  unemployment  would  end 
if  HoflTa  would  quit  racketeering; 
Reuther  forget  his  socialism,  his  desire 
to  be  a  dictator,  quit  helping  the  Reds, 
his  defiance  of  the  law.  his  taking  of  a 
part  of  the  workers'  paycheck  to  make 
himself  big. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  LMr.  Hoff- 
man 1  has  expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
regret  that  circumstances  did  not  per- 
mit my  more  active  participation  in  the 
development  of  the  legislation  that  is 
before  the  House  today — the  Life  Iru^ur- 
ance  Company  Income  Tax  Act  of  1959. 
By  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  I  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Mills),  in  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  formula  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion represents  a  marked  departure  from 
previously  existing  concepts  of  taxing 
life  insurance  companies.  Under  this 
proposed  formula  not  only  is  a  tax  im- 
posed on  the  free  investment  income  of 
a  life  insurance  company  but  also  a  tax 
Is  imposed  upon  the  underwriting  gains 
and  capital  gains  realized  by  a  life  in- 
surance company. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  approach  to 
the  problem  of  including  the  various 
types  of  income  in  the  tax  base  is  a 
sound  one.  I  do  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily concur  in  the  revenue  implications 
that  result  under  the  bill.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the 
supplemental  views  signed  by  the  10  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee  that 
we  may  be  imposing  too  substantial  a 
tax  increase  too  abruptly  on  these  im- 
portant savings  institutions.  Regretta- 
bly, the  apparent  alternative  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  bill  before 
us  today  is  for  the  1942  formula  to  be- 
come applicable  to  1958  Income.  It  is 
recognized  by  virtually  eveo'one  that 
such  a  result  would  produce  inequitable 
consequences. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
my  pui-pose  to  support  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  4245.  I  do 
so,  confident  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  able  consideration  in  the  other 
body  and  that  as  the  bill  is  finally  sent 
to  the  Executive  that  it  will  be  further 
improved. 

I  would  make  it  clear  that  nothing 
In  my  remarks  today  are  to  be  construed 
as  criticism  of  the  work  of  my  conmiit- 
tee  colleagues  who  have  labored  so  dili- 
gently and  ably  on  this  most  difficult  of 
all  tax  problems.  To  my  committee 
chairman  and  to  each  of  my  committee 
colleagues  I  extend  my  most  heartfelt 
congratulations  to  them  for  their  accom- 
plishment and  express  the  hope  that  my 
circumstances  will  enable  me  to  rejoin 
them  soon  so  that  I  may  assist  in  deal- 
ing with  the  difficult  problems  that  may 
confront  them  in  the  weeks  tJiead. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  rule  presently  be- 
fore us,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  con.<:idpratiiui  of  the 
bill  iH.R.  4i;45)  relating  to  the  taxalim 
of  the  income  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  motion  was  atireed  to. 
Accoidintiiy  tho  Hou.'-e  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideralion  of  the  bill  H  R.  4245.  with  Mr. 
Ud.^ll  m  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  fi'-.st  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  35  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  ha.s  brouglit 
to  the  House,  H.R.  4245,  deals  with  one 
of  the  oldest  problems  in  tho  mcome  tax 
field.  The  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Reed  I,  introduced  an  identical 
bill.  H  R.  4246.  How  to  tax  life  insurance 
companies  was  even  a  problem  in  the 
first  Income  Tax  Act  in  1862. 

There  are  three  basic  and  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  difficulty  in  taxing  life 
insurance  companies. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  companies 
write  contracts  which  commit  them  to 
make  payments  as  far  into  the  future  as 
100  years.  There  is  generally  no  later 
opportunity  for  adjusting  the  price  on 
this  type  of  contract  come  war  or  come 
inflation.  The  current  income  earned  on 
contracts  of  this  sort  must  of  course  be 
measured  after  deducting  the  amount 
which  the  company  thinks  must  be  set 
aside  as  a  reserve  to  meet  its  commit- 
ments which  it  has  already  made,  even 
though  these  commitments  may  extend, 
as  I  say,  far  into  the  future. 

A  second  special  aspect  of  life  insur- 
ance is  that  so  far  as  its  long-run  opera- 
tions  are   concerned,   a   life   insurance 
company    is    similar    to    a    bank.     The 
money  that  is  invested  by  the  company 
is  largely  the  premium  advanced  by  the 
policyholder.     This      accumulation      of 
premiums,  or  insurance  reserves,  as  it 
is  called,  is  generally  available  to  the 
policyholder  if  he  should  surrender  his 
contract,  but  in  practice  it  is  left  with  the 
company  to  cover  the  increasing  mortal- 
ity cost  as  the  policyholder  advances  in 
age.     There  are  interest  earnings  from 
the  investment  of  these  funds  which  are 
credited  to  the  policyholder's  account  as 
part  of  the  steady  growth  of  his  reserve. 
The  beneficiary  of  this  part  of  the  in- 
vestment income  is  the  policyholder  or 
his  heirs,  and  it  should  not  be  taxed  as 
income  to  the  company.     The  problem  is 
that  this  banking  operation  is  so  inter- 
twined with  the  pure  insurance  operation 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  in- 
vestment income  does  go  to  the  policy- 
holders and  what  part  goes  to  the  com- 
pany and  in  the  case  of  a  stock  company, 
to  the  shareholder. 


The  third  reason  why  the  taxation 
of  life  insurance  companies  has  been 
difficult  over  the  years  is  that  in  this 
one  industry — I  think  certainly  more  so 
than  any  other  industry — the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  the  business  is  done 
by  cooperative  organizations.  The  large 
mutual  m.surance  companies  own — do 
not  be  misled  by  anything  you  have  read 
in  the  papei.s  to  the  contrary — but  the 
1G"<  mulunl  companies  own  three-fourths 
ol  the  a.'sct^  of  the  industry,  while  they 
con>^tiUite  les.s  than  one-seventh  of  the 
number  of  companies  altogether. 

'Ihe  Membeis  of  this  body  will  recall 
the  hi'-tonc  difliculties  of  trying  to  mea.s- 
ure  tlic  income  of  any  cooperative  organ- 
i?atr.  n  In  the  oarticular  area  of  insiir- 
anre.  these  diniculties  are  ma^'nified  m 
ini;iouance  becuu;  o  a  net  tax  advantaue 
fii\(ii  to  the  lar:;e  mutual  companies 
cou'.d  seriously  damape  competition  in 
the  indU'try  and.  if  it  were  great  enouuh, 
could  destroy  many  of  the  1,081  slock 
companies  that  arc.  generally  speaking, 
.small  campanu's.  or  certainly  smaller 
than  the  mutual  companies. 

Since  1921  the  Federal  tax  law  has 
as.sumed  that  the  long-run  savings,  or 
banking  a.spect  of  life  insurance  con- 
stituted virtually  the  whole  story  of  its 
true  income.  The  Federal  tax  formulas 
have  concentrated  exclusively  on  the  in- 
vestment income  earned  by  life  insur- 
ance companies  and  have  allowed  a  de- 
duction for  a  portion  of  this  income  that 
could  be  considered  as  given  over  to  the 
policyholder  accounts  and  imposed  a 
tax  on  the  portion  of  this  income  which 
was  con.sidered  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  company  itself. 

The  problem  since  1921  with  regard  to 
life  insurance  companies  has  been  how 
much  of  the  interest  was  in  fact  credited 
to  policyholders.     The   company   books 
themselves  were  an  unsatisfactory  meas- 
ure becau.se  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
company  can.  merely  by  changing  its  ac- 
counting procedures,  make  it  appear  that 
the  money  going  into  policyholder  re- 
serves came  largely  from  interest.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  accounts  could  Just 
as   well   have   .shown   that   the   reserve 
buildup  came  from  the  premium  and  not 
very  much  from  the  investment  earnings. 
We  have,  then,  used  a  formula  based 
on  industry  averages  to  determine  the 
taxable  portion  of  investment  income  for 
all  companies.    From  time  to  time,  the 
basic  facts  changed  so  as  to  make  the 
formula  ineffective,  as  in  1947  and  1948. 
when  the  formula  produced  no  appreci- 
able tax  from  life  insurance  companies. 
Continuously    under    this    formula    ap- 
proach, there  have  been  complaints  from 
smaller   companies — stock    companies — 
who  found  that  their  tax  liabihty  was 
being  determined  by  the  enormous  influ- 
ence on  the  average  exercised  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  large  mutual  companies. 

While  the  Congress  was  fighting  the 
battle  of  tho  formula  over  the  years  since 
1921,  things  were  happening  at  the  base 
of  operations.  The  life  insurance  indus- 
ti-y  has  changed  since  1921.  The  as- 
sumption in  1921  that  this  savings  or 
banking  operation  was  the  essence  of  life 
insurance  is  no  longer  tenable.  In  the 
past  37  years  there  has  been  a  very  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  volume  of  short- 
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term  insurance.  These  are  policies  in 
which  the  companies  contract  to  provide 
certain  benefits  in  the  case  of  death 
within  a  specified  short  period  of  a  year 
or  two  with  no  long-nm  commitment 
and  without  a  long-run  risk.  Such  busi- 
ness now  accounts  for  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  insurance  in  force.  The  biggest 
single  component  of  this  short-term 
business,  namely  group  insurance,  has 
grown  over  this  period  from  4  percent 
of  in.'-urance  in  force  to  33  percent.  This 
business  involves  very  little  investment 
income.  A  tax  ba.sed  exclusively  on  in- 
vestment activity  can  produce  fantastic 
results  in  relation  to  the  operations  of 
the  whole  company.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  discovered  numerous 
ca.ses  where  the  company  paid  a  Federal 
income  tax  under  the  investment  income 
formula  which  was  actually  less  than  1 
percent  of  its  own  total  gain  from  opera- 
tions as  indicated  by  its  own  published 
statements — the  statements  that  are  re- 
quired by  State  regulator^'  agencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  your  committee  found 
numerous  situations  in  which  companies 
showed  a  loss  on  their  year's  operation 
according  to  their  own  published  state- 
ments, but  were  nevertheless  required  to 
pay  a  tax  under  the  Federal  formula  on 
a  portion  of  their  investment  income. 

Be  sure  you  understand  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Here  is  a  company  that 
paid  a  tax  which  might  in  total  repre- 
sent something  like  1  percent  of  Its  net 
gain,  according  to  its  own  statement. 
Here  is  another  company  that  showed 
no  net  gain,  and  none  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  any  experts  to  exist  for  tliis 
taxable  year.  Yet,  because  of  the  for- 
mula in  effect,  that  company  paid  a  tax 
because  it  did  have  some  investment  in- 
come, though  it  had  no  total  net  operat- 
ing gain. 

The  situation  demands  that  the  Con- 
gress open  its  eyes  to  the  facts  in  this  in- 
dustry and  assess  the  ability  to  pay  the 
tax  of  the  various  companies  on  the 
basis  of  their  total  operations  and  not 
on  merely  a  part  of  the  total.  Our  will- 
ingness to  tax  the  companies  on  total 
operations  does  not  in  itself  eliminate 
the  serious  problems  that  we  faced  in 
this  industrj',  and  it  was  necessary  to 
design  a  total  income  tax  that  would 
take  into  account  the  difficulty  of  meas- 
urinT  profit  on  long-run  business  and 
the  difficulty  created  by  the  predominant 
position  of  the  large  mutual  companies. 

We  approached  these  problems  by 
sp>ecifying  that  the  tax  would  be  deter- 
mined in  several  phases.  In  phase  1  of 
the  tax,  we  have  a  tax  on  investment  in- 
come which  differs  from  the  historic 
formulas  in  that  we  have  largely  elim- 
inated the  dependence  on  industry 
averages.  We  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  permitting  the  computation  on 
a  company-by-company  basis.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  bill  uses  a  tax  formula 
which  permits  companies  to  deduct 
from  their  investment  income  a  certain 
percentage  of  Its  own  reserves.  The 
percentage  of  reserves  that  may  be  de- 
ducted is  the  average  of  the  company's 
actual  earnings  rate  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  company,  on  Its  own  books, 
credits  interest  to  reserves.    A  partic- 


ular company  may  use  the  average  as- 
sumed rate  of  interest  for  the  entire 
industry  In  lieu  of  Its  own  assumed  rate 
of  Interest  if  this  Is  higher. 

The  combination  of  an  actual  earn- 
ings rate  and  an  assumed  rate  of  in- 
terest reflects  not  only  the  com- 
pany's own  evaluation  of  its  inter- 
est liability  as  shown  on  its  books  but 
it  also  takes  into  account  the  competi- 
tive forces  at  work  in  the  industry  and 
assumes  that  to  some  extent  in  the  long 
run  the  existence  of  a  high  earnings  rate 
will  force  companies  to  add  larger 
amounts  to  policyholder  reserves. 

Having  determined  a  deduction  rate, 
the  committee's  bill  further  eliminates 
the  arbitrary  results  of  individual  com- 
pany reserve  assumptions  by  use  of  a 
formula  to  recompute  the  amount  of 
each  company's  reserves  as  they  would 
hf.ve  been  if  the  company  had  used  the 
deduction  rate  in  place  of  its  assumed 
rate  of  interest. 

Phase  1.  the  determination  of  a  taxa- 
ble portion  of  investment  income,  deals 
with  the  savings,  or  banking,  aspect  of 
the  insurance  business.  There  remains 
the  underwriting  aspect — the  fact  that 
gains  and  losses  may  arise  from  the  pure 
insurance  operations.  This  aspect  of  the 
business  is  dealt  with  in  two  steps  under 
the  committee  bill. 

Under  phase  2  the  company  is  required 
to  compute  its  total  income,  which  in  the 
bill  is  called  gain  or  loss  from  o[>erations. 
If  this  total  income  is  less  than  the  taxa- 
ble portion  of  its  investment  income,  as 
determined  under  phase  1,  then  the 
lower  total  income  is  the  tax  base.  In 
this  case  the  losses  arising  in  the  under- 
writing operation,  before  a  deduction  for 
policyholder  dividends,  are  in  effect  al- 
lowed as  full  offsets  to  the  taxable  in- 
vestment income.  This  provision  will  be 
of  great  importance  to  small  and  new 
companies. 

Of  greater  overall  importance,  of 
course,  is  the  case  where  the  total  in- 
come is  larger  than  the  taxable  invest- 
ment income.  For  convenience  we  might 
call  this  excess  of  total  income  over  the 
taxable  portion  of  investment  income  the 
net  underwriting  income.  One-half  of 
the  net  underwriting  income  is  added 
immediately  to  the  tax  base  and  will  be 
taxed  at  the  regular  corporate  rates. 
The  other  half  of  the  net  underwriting 
income  is  added  to  what  the  bill  calls 
the  policyholder  surplus  account.  At 
this  point  the  company  wiU  have  paid  tax 
on  all  of  the  net  investment  income  and 
half  of  the  net  underwriting  income,  and 
there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  these 
incomes  left  after  tax.  If  the  company 
pays  out  no  more  than  this  amount  as 
dividends  and  retains  the  rest  as  policy- 
holder surplus  there  will  be  no  additional 
tax  for  the  year. 

This  provision  basically  reflects  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  or  not  the  other 
50  percent  is  in  fact  income  until  the 
long-run  contingencies  have  beeQ  elimi- 
nated. When  the  company,  however,  by 
its  own  action  indicates  that  the  policy- 
holder surplus  is  not  needed  in  the  busi- 
ness and  distributes  It  to  stockholders 
In  any  manner  whatever,  then  the  money 
comes  back  into  the  tax  base. 


In  dealing  with  the  underwriting  in- 
come, therefore,  it  is  provided  that  no 
f imds  will  be  paid  to  shareholders  before 
they  have  paid  the  full  corporate  tax  rate, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  tax 
on  dividends  on  any  other  corporation. 
In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring  this 
income  on  an  annual  basis,  however,  we 
provide  that  the  company  can  postpone 
tax  on  part  of  this  income  as  long  as  it  is 
held  as  a  surplus  earmarked  for  the  pol- 
icyholders and  not  the  stockholders. 

I  have  described  in  rather  broad  out- 
lines the  important  phase  2  and  phase  3 
of  the  bill.  A  few  details  should  be  men- 
tioned, as  they  throw  light  on  the  general 
intent  of  these  two  phases.  In  computing 
the  underwriting  income  which  will  be  of 
particular  significance  for  stock  insur- 
ance companies  a  special  deduction  is 
allowed  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  in- 
creased reserves  on  nonparticipating  in- 
surance contracts.  This  takes  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  a  mutual  company 
tj-pically  sells  an  insurance  policy  at  a 
high  premium  rate  with  the  expectation 
of  returning  part  of  the  price  as  a  divi- 
dend in  the  future.  The  mutual  thus 
has  a  certain  built-in  cushion  for  emer- 
gencies in  the  fact  that  they  can  cut  fu- 
ture dividends  if  necessary  and  thereby 
increase  the  net  premium.  The  stock 
companies  selling  nonparticipating  poli- 
cies do  not  have  this  leeway,  and  conse- 
quently the  bill  permits  this  10-percent 
buildup  as  a  contingency  fund  for  this 
business  out  of  taxable  income.  Also  of 
importance  to  stock  companies  is  a  con- 
tingency reserve  allowed  under  the  bill 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  premiums  on 
group  insurance  business. 

As  to  phase  3.  this  whole  provision  is 
designed  to  provide  that  the  tax  will  be 
payable  no  matter  how  cash  is  finally  di- 
vorced from  the  policyholders'  protec- 
tion and  distributed  from  the  companies 
to  the  shareholders  out  of  the  policy- 
holder accounts.  The  tax  would  be  im- 
E>osed  if  the  policyholder  surplus  is  dis- 
tributed as  current  dividends,  or  in  a 
liquidation.  It  would  also  be  imposed  if 
the  company  ceased  being  a  life  insur- 
ance company,  or  if  the  policyholder 
surplus  grew  out  of  any  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  the  needs  of  the  business. 

I  have  discussed  two  of  the  three  basic 
problems  of  life  insurance  taxation  that 
I  mentioned  at  the  beginning — savings — 
the  banking  aspect  of  a  life  Insurance 
business,  and  the  uncertainty  of  meas- 
uring current  income  from  long-run  life 
insurance  policies.  There  remains  the 
basic  problem  of  stock  and  mutual  com- 
panies. I  want  now  to  lay  to  rest  the 
argument  that  this  bill  gives  mutual 
companies  an  unwarranted  tax  advan- 
tage over  stock  companies  in  allowing  a 
deduction  for  policy  dividends. 

The  bill  has  the  effect  of  recognizing 
two  elements  in  the  policy  dividends.  A 
«  part  of  the  dividend  Is  a  distribution  of 
profits  earned  from  dealing  with  third 
parties.  Part  of  it  is  a  return  to  the 
policyholder  of  an  excess  premium  that 
the  same  policyholder  was  reqviired  to 
contribute  when  he  joined  the  mutual 
organization.  The  bill  operates  so  that 
a  distribution  of  policy  dividends  can- 
not reduce  the  tax  on  free  investment 
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Income  provided  by  phase  1.  The  bill 
does  provide  that  policyholder  dividends 
can  be  deducted  against  any  extra 
underwriting  Income  in  phase  2  but  they 
cannot  generate  an  underwriting  loss 
that  would  reduce  the  taxable  invest- 
ment income  under  phase  1.  In  effect, 
if  the  dividend  is  out  of  the  free  invest- 
ment income,  then  there  is  no  deduction; 
if  It  is  a  return  of  extra  premiums — that 
is.  if  it  is  out  of  the  premium  income  it- 
self— then  there  is  a  deduction. 

I  would  like  to  observe  that  this  de- 
duction of  policyholder  dividends  is  from 
the  company's  standpoint  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  price  reduction.    There  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  to  prevent  a  stock  life  insur- 
ance company  from  engaging  in  price 
reductions.    Actually   the   business   ad- 
vantage of  price  reduction  comes  from 
using  it  to  get  new  customers.     A  stock 
company  can  cut  its  taxable  income  by 
reducing  prices  on  new  policies  alone. 
Mutual  companies  are  prohibited  fcy  the 
State     regulatory     commissions     from 
engaging  in  preferential  benefits  to  one 
group  of  policyholders,  such  as  new  ones. 
Any  price  reduction  that  a  mutual  com- 
pany achieved  through  policy  dividends 
would  have  to  be  spread  out  more  or  less 
over  the  whole  business  and  very  little 
would  apply  to  new  policies.     Even  then 
mutual  companies  would  not  be  assured 
of  the  full  deduction  of  the  policy  divi- 
dends, while  a  stock  company  which  cut 
prices  and  thereby  reduced  its  taxable 
income  would  be  assured  of  a  tax  advan- 
tage on  this  price  reduction. 

This  matter  of  dividends  is  the  prin- 
cipal issue  in  the  stock-mutual  contro- 
versy. In  addition  to  the  treatment  of 
dividends  outlined  above,  the  committee 
bill  includes  two  special  deductions  in 
phase  2  dealing  with  nonpartlclpating 
reserves  and  group  insurance  that  I 
mentioned  earliej-.  and  these  deductions 
are  of  primary  benefit  to  stock  com- 
panies. 

To  look  at  the  overall  mutual -stock 
situation,  mutual  companies  have  in  the 
past  paid  75  percent  of  the  taxes  on  hfe 
Insmance  companies.  They  have  held 
75  percent  of  the  assets;  63  percent  of 
the  insurance  in  force;  and  58  percent  of 
the  gain  from  operations  reported  by  all 
life  insurance  companies.  It  Is  obvious 
that  if  we  amend  the  law  to  go  beyond 
investment  income  in  measuring  the  tax 
base,  we  will  reduce  the  ratio  of  taxes 
paid  by  mutuals.  Under  the  bill,  because 
of  the  modest  tax  imf)osed  on  underwrit- 
ing income,  the  ratio  of  tax  paid  by  mu- 
tuals is  reduced  from  75  to  72  percent 

still  considerably  larger  than  the  mu- 
tual's  portion  of  the  insurance  in  force, 
63  percent — and  considerably  higher 
than  their  portion  of  the  aggregate  gain 
from  operation.  58  percent. 

In  conclusion.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  observe  that  we  are  legislating  in  a 
field  in  which  there  have  been  tax  situa- 
tions that  can  only  be  described  as  out- 
rageous— taxes  that  were  ridiculously 
small  in  relation  to  reported  profits. 
Correcting  this  situation  will  mean  very 
considerable  percentage  increases  in  tax 
for  many  companies.  The  bill  provides 
this  Increase  in  a  way  that  is  firm  but 
realir>tic. 


One  can  always  say  that  the  bill  might 
be  imf  air  to  stock  companies  or  the  bill 
might  be  unfair  to  mutual  companies. 
One  could  also  say  that  this  ceiling  above 
our  heads  might  fall  on  us.  A  fair  tax 
system  requires  something  stronger  than 
faint  hearts.  If  all  of  our  citizens  are  to 
carry  the  heavy  load  of  taxes  which  is 
now  imposed,  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  their  legislators  spread  this 
load  fairly  and  evenly.  This  in  turn  re- 
quires that  we  take  situations  as  we  find 
them  and  make  the  best  judgments  that 
we  can  as  to  what  is  the  taxpaying  abil- 
ity of  various  types  of  business  firms. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  As  I  understand  the  pres- 
entation you  have  .just  made,  this  comes 
as  the  result  of  tlie  Congress  last  year 
being  compelled  to  lay  thi.s  over  or  ex- 
tend the  insurance  income  tax  for  fur- 
ther study.  As  I  understand,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  your  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  went  into  this  last  November,  and 
I  presume  this  is  the  result  of  that  sub- 
committees  activities. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
We  finally  have  concluded  the  study. 
We  finally  have  reached  what  we  think 
are  satisfactory  bases  for  establishing 
an  overall  approach  to  taxation  of  over- 
all income.  We  think  we  are  getting  at 
the  true  income  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies for  the  first  time  since  1921. 

Mr.  WIER.  One  more  question.  As 
I  understand,  the  subcommittee  made 
the  report  to  the  full  committee,  and 
you  have  come  up  with  this  bill.  Was 
there  any  hearing  held  before  the  full 
committee  of  the  Insurance  companies, 
both  stock  and  mutual? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  hearings  were  di- 
rected to  be  held  by  the  subconmiittee 
The  full  committee  directed  the  subcom- 
mittee to  hold  the  hearings  in  the  fall, 
and  everyone  desiring  to  be  heard  was 
heard.  All  membeis  of  the  full  commit- 
tee were  invited  to  attend  and  many  did. 
We  went  then,  as  soon  as  we  could,  into 
executive  session  in  the  full  committee 
to  consider  the  hearings  and  the  recom- 
mendations that  the  various  groups 
made  to  us. 

Mr.  WIER.  If  this  bill  becomes  law. 
have  you  any  basis  for  an  estimate  of 
whether  the  Government  will  benefit  in 
the  way  of  taxes  as  the  result  of  the  new 
bill  or  will  there  be  less  taxes  or  the  same 
taxes? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.;  I  can  answer  the 
gentleman's  inquiry.  Under  the  law 
that  presently  exists,  that  is,  the  1942 
formula,  which  looks  exclusively  to  in- 
vestment income  for  the  taxation  of  life 
insurance  companies,  using  an  industry 
average,  the  Treasury,  on  the  1958  earn- 
ings of  the  life  insurance  industry,  would 
develop  about  $500  million  of  revenue 
Under  this  bill,  which  I  think  most  any- 
body, within  the  Industry  or  without, 
would  say  is  a  preferable  way  of  raising 
taxes  from  the  insurance  industry,  we 
will  develop,  on  1958  earnings,  about  $545 
million  of  revenue,  and  in  1959  we  will 
develop  approximately  $585  million  of 
revenue. 


So,  we  are,  under  this  bill,  actually  get- 
ting more  money  from  the  life  Insur- 
ance industry  than  they  would  pay  under 
existing  law.  We  are  getting  it,  however, 
in  a  much  different  way.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  the  statement  I  was  making,  some 
companies  will  pay  no  taxes  under  this 
that  would  have  paid  taxes  under  the 
1942  law.  because  they  have  no  operating 
gain.  Other  companies  that  would  have 
paid  a  very  nominal  tax,  such  as  in  a 
case  that  came  to  our  attention — a  wit- 
ness from  this  company  testified  and  very 
sraciously  answered  all  our  questions — 
this  company  paid  out  in  1956,  I  think, 
$500,000  in  dividends  to  stockholders 
after  having  a  Federal  tax  of  about 
$9,000.  Now.  that  company's  tax  will  be 
increased  materially,  but  it  should  be  in- 
creased materially.  That  company 
should  pay  more  because  it  has  made 
more,  and  the  company  that  has  made 
nothing  should  not  pay  any  tax.  So, 
that  is  the  approach  we  are  taking  in  the 
bill  before  the  House  that  is  different 
from  the  approach  which  is  taken  under 
existing  law. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think,  in 
fairness,  it  should  be  brought  out  that 

when  you  refer  to  existing  law 

Mr.  MILLS.    The  1942  law. 
Mr.   CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Which  Is 
almost  a  fiction,  becau.se  it  has  not  been 
in  effect  since  1949. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  was  not  effective  in 
1947  and  1948. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
right.  So.  actually,  to  understand  the 
economic  impact  of  this,  it  is  the  amount 
of  increase  In  taxes  over  what  they  were 
paying  in  1957.  which  is  about  90  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
In  1957  under  the  stopgap  formula  the 
life  insurance  industry  paid  approxi- 
mately $293  million  of  taxes.  Under  this 
bill  they  will  pay  $545  million. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fronj  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  wonder  If 
the  chairman  would  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee what  effect  this  bill  will  have  on 
the  tax  exempt  income  that  is  now  af- 
forded municipal  bondholders. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Without  going  into  the 
details  of  how  it  works,  let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  that  in  my 
opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  tech- 
nicians who  have  worked  with  us  on  this 
bill,  there  will  be  no  tax  imposed  at  any 
stage  on  the  tax-free  interest  that  a  life 
insurance  company  may  earn,  just  aa  no 
tax  is  imposed  on  any  other  corporation 
or  individual  on  that  tax-free  interest. 

I  think,  perhaps,  that  in  the  bill  we  are 
going  further  than  we  did  in  the  stopgap 
or  any  other  formula  to  safeguard 
against  taxation  of  this  tax-free  interest. 
Under  step  1,  step  2.  and  step  3  perhaps 
we  are  permitting  more  than  100  percent 
deduction.  I  think  we  are.  frankly.  We 
are  not  Intending  it.  but  I  think  we  do 
completely   and   conclusively   eliminate 
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the  possibility  of  a  tax  on  this  tax-free 
interest.  There  are  some  who  say  we 
do  not.  but  I  do  not  believe  they  quite 
understand  just  what  is  done  in  our  bilL 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Vly.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Teimessee. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Then  this  will 
iTive  no  effect  on  the  present  statute 
cicalins  with  municipal  bonds? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  as  far  as  municipal 
bonds  are  concerned,  I  think  it  might 
v.cil  open  up  more  of  a  market  because 
\utli  the  higher  effective  tax  on  life  in- 
isurance  companies  the  tax-exemption 
(feature  will  be  more  valuable. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  eentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER  Does  the  pentleman 
contemplate  that  this  proposed  new  letj- 
ijlation  wculc^  have  the  effect  of 
abandonint;  the  time-honored  concept 
that  life  insurance  companies  should  be 
left  ."^omewhat  to  the  States,  as  a  .source 
of  .Slate  revenue' 

Mr.  MILI  S.  I  am  plad  the  pentlcman 
brought  that  up.  I  do  not  a^ree  that  we 
are  doing  anything  here  except  levyin??  a 
tax  upon  what  we  are  trying  to  de- 
termine to  be  the  true  income  of  a  life 
insurance  company.  We  aie  not  !^ayln<i 
that  a  company  may  not  ac:umulatc  re- 
serves, if  the  State  regulatory  body  tells 
it  to  accumulate  reserves.  We  nre  not 
levyinR  a  tax  on  the  accumulation  of 
those  reserves.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
interfering  at  all,  ani  certainly  we  are 
not  intcndin'^  to  interfere  a*,  all  with  the 
states  regulatory  power  over  this  in- 
dustn-'. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Then  the  gentleman 
does  not  anticipate  that  the  available 
source  of  revenue  to  the  States  will  be 
lessened  by  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr.  MILIS.  The  States  charRC  so 
much  of  the  premium  as  a  premium  tax. 
Perhaps  I  am  wron:;  about  this,  but  very 
fiankly  I  have  always  thour.ht  it  was 
part  of  the  cost  that  is  included  within 
the  premium  for  life  insurance.  It  is  a 
.•-izable  fl(;ure  that  is  paid  hv  the  indu^itry 
as  a  whole  to  the  States.  But  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  in  any  way  interfering 
v.th  the  ability  or  the  capicity  of  these 
companies  to  continue  to  pay  tiiote  State 
ta.xe';. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

.Mr.  RFES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wil!  the  fientleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  yentlcman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ijhould  like  to  commend  the  pentleman 
for  the  fine  presentation  he  has  made 
of  the  proposed  legislation  before  us. 
The  gentleman  lias  been  clear  and  con- 
cise in  every  respect.  I  think  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  vote  of  appreciation  from  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr  MILLS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
talked  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
about  this  legislation,  and  there  is  one 
point  on  which  I  am  still  unclear.  That 
is,  if  you  are  taxing  the  underwriting 
earnings  of  the  life  insurance  companies, 
how  is  this  going  to  affect  in  any  way 
the  dividends  of  the  policyholders  or  the 
ability  of  the  companies  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  their  millions  of  policyholders, 
whether  the  companies  be  mutual  or 
stock  companies?  Will  this  not  affect 
that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  I  had  said  earlier  in  my  statement 
that  we  v.ill  not  permit  the  payment  to 
policyholders  of  the  earnings  developed 
by  a  life  insurance  company  on  the  pre- 
miums paid  in  by  the  policyholder  free 
of  tax.  We  are  going  to  tax  those  earn- 
ings in  step  1.  \/e  are  not  going  to 
permit  the  return  to  the  policyholder  of 
a  dividend  to  decrease  the  amount  of  the 
tax  in  step  1.  But  if  there  is  actually  an 
underwritins  gain  under  step  2  out  of 
which  develops  a  difference  in  the  pre- 
mium, say  S25  instead  of  $20  paid  in,  if 
they  want  to  pay  it.  they  can  do  that 
without  imposition  of  tax.  We  do  not 
interfere  with  that.  But  before  they 
pour  cut  money  in  the  way  of  dividends 
from  interest  on  the  funds  invested,  we 
are  poinn;  to  tax  that  interest.  If  we  did 
not  do  that,  the  mutuals  could  get  out 
from  under  this  tax  in  the  first  year  of 
operntiv'^n. 

Mr.  SIMP.SON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
ChTirman.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  first  to 
express  the  hiph  regard  I  have  for  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  for  the 
extremely  efficient  work  he  has  done  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
legislation  presently  under  considera- 
tion. It  is.  as  you  have  been  told,  a 
technical  bill.  I  do  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand all  the  details  of  the  bill  as 
perhnps  others  do.  I  do  a,s5i:re  you  that 
there  were  long,  protracted,  and  con- 
tinuinp  hcarincs  with  respect  to  the  leg- 
islation. All  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, even  though  they  were  not 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  were  in- 
vited to  .  and  many  did,  attend  all  of  the 
hearings  or  a  part  thereof  in  connection 
with  this  subject  of  life  insurance. 

The  problem  of  taxing  life  insurance 
companies  involves  many  aspects  of  our 
income  tax  structure.  It  is  very  far- 
reaching.  In  determining  the  base  that 
is  to  be  subject  to  tax  there  are  involved 
complicated  questions.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  a  policy  written  today  will  be 
accumulating  a  reserve  which  will  be 
used  to  pay  the  liabilities  under  that 
policy  20.  30,  40  or  more  years  in  the 
future.  When  it  is  recognized  that  a 
contract  is  being  made  today  which  will 
by  the  nature  of  things  run  on  for  20.  30, 
40.  or  50  years  into  the  future,  and  that 
the  acciunulation  of  the  reserve  is  essen- 
tial to  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
contract,  we  will,  I  am  sure,  recognize 
that,  first,  we  must  protect  the  creation 


of  that  reserve  and  we  must  protect  the 
validity  of  the  contract  in  the  form  of 
assets  so  that  when  the  claim  must  be 
paid  the  money  will  be  there.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  endeavored  to  avoid 
imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  money  that 
goes  to  build  up  the  reserve  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  be  cautious  to  assure  that 
there  are  reserves  available  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  firm  contractual  obligations 
in  the  policy  itself. 

It  is  true  that  every  penny  that  is  paid 
by  way  of  taxation  under  a  Ufe  insur- 
ance contract  i."  money  which  has  been 
taken  away  from  the  policyholder  or 
which  is  earned  by  the  company  by  rea- 
son of  the  investment  of  the  pclicyhold- 
er's  money  in  investment  outlets  in  our 
country.  It  is  money  which  in  the  mu- 
tual form  of  doing  business  could  be 
available  for  the  reduction  of  the  premi- 
ums after  all  reserve  requirements  were 
met,  if  it  were  not  to  go  to  pay  taxes. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee,  and 
it  has  been  the  belief  for  many  years 
both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  States 
that  the  privilege  of  doing  life-insurance 
business,  whether  it  be  done  by  a  stock 
or  mutual  company,  that  company 
should  pay  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  Conse- 
quently, botli  at  the  State  level  and  at 
the  national  level,  we  have  had  taxes  im- 
posed on  life  insurance  companies  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  stock  or 
mutual  type  enterprises. 

As  you  were  tolc',  the  tax  law  which 
would  apply  to  the  income  of  the  insur- 
ance busin:\ss  in  1958.  in  the  absence  of 
this  legislation,  would  be  the  law  which 
was  passed  in  1942.  The  1942  formula, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  not 
good  legi.slation  in  that  the  burden  of  the 
tax  under  existing  circumstances  would 
be  distributed  most  imfairly  among  the 
life  insurance  companies.  Some  certain 
companies  would  be  greatly  privileged 
whereas  others  would  be  very  heavily 
penalized.  Consequently,  the  commit- 
tee after  diligent  work  has  come  up  with 
the  bill  presently  before  the  Congress, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Mills  1  has  explained  in  consider- 
able detail  and  explained  quite  accu- 
rately. The  bill  does  increase  the  take 
from  the  insurance  companies  of  Amer- 
ica over  the  tax  they  have  been  paying  in 
recent  years  by  upward  of  $200  million. 
It  does  tax  one  entire  area  where  under 
previous  law  and  under  the  1942  formula 
no  tax  whatever  was  imposed.  That  is 
the  area  under  which  a  company  is  re- 
quired to  pay  a  tax  upon  the  money 
which  is  earned  in  the  form  of  under- 
writing gains.  Presently  an  insurance 
company  has  to  pay  no  income  tax  on 
the  money  which  it  earned  as  a  result  of 
underwriting  gains,  if  you  please,  the 
difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  do- 
ing business  versus  the  amount  collected 
in  premiums.  Under  this  bill,  in  step  2 
that  form  of  gain  will  be  taxed.  It  will 
be  taxed  at  a  52-percent  rate  either  at 
the  time  it  is  earned  or  at  the  time  it 
becomes  available  for  distribution  to 
shareholders. 

I  suggest  it  is  proper  to  recognize  that 
under  the  mutual  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness, under  the  fiction  or  fact  which  is 
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recognized  to  the  law,  the  excess  of  earn- 
ings to  that  particular  area  of  the  man- 
ner of  doing  bustoess.  namely,  the  under- 
wrlttog  gato  or  profit  to  a  mutual  com- 
pany may  be  returned  to  the  policyhold- 
er without  the  pa3nnent  of  any  tax  under 
certain  circumstances  because  It  Is 
deemed  to  be  simply  a  return  or  a  re- 
fund of  an  excess  collection  which  Is 
made  at  the  time  the  premium  was  paid. 
With  respect  to  investment  income  which 
Is  taxed  under  phase  1  of  this  bill,  moneys 
are  permitted  to  be  set  aside  for  the  re- 
serve for  contingencies  and  the  tax  is 
levied  against  the  remainder — the  free 
tovestment  income  in  excess  of  reserve 
requirements. 

All  in  all  I  consider  that  the  legislation 
Is  good.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  increase  the  tax 
burden  upon  these  savings  institutions 
of  our  Nation.  On  the  other  hand  this 
form  of  business  activity  is  a  source  of 
revenue  which  must  bear  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  government  in  our  country. 

The  expense  of  government,  whether 
we  lilce  it  nor  not,  will  be  paid  by  the 
people  who  work — your  neighbors  and 
mine— the  ones  who  buy  life  insurance. 
They  are  the  ones  who  buy  the  bonds  is- 
sued by  our  Government.  They  are  the 
people  who  own  the  property.  They  are 
the  ijeople  who  are  forced  to  pay  the 
debts  which  are  accumulated  by  our 
Government,  both  National  and  State. 
It  Is  to  them  in  the  final  analysis  that  we 
must  look  for  the  money  to  meet  these 
obligations.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  very 
fact  that  the  people  are  called  upon  to 
pay  taxes  upon  their  savings  will  act  as 
a  deterrent  in  the  long  run  to  any  will- 
ingness to  see  money  wasted  or  spent  ex- 
travagantly. I  earnestly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  work  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  fMr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  begin  my  few  remarks 
by  paying  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee:  also  to  the  full  committee 
and  the  subcommittee  of  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  undertaktog  this 
very  cUfHcult  study. 

I  tliink  of  all  the  things  I  have  run 
Into  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
Congress,  this  Is  about  the  most  difficult 
subject  that  I  know.    The  primary  difQ- 
culty  in  trying  to  oversimplify  the  mat- 
ter comes  from  the  fact  that  In  the  life 
Insurance  business  you  do  not  know  for 
a  hundred  years  what  your  profit  and 
loss  may  be  on  a  piece  of  business.    That 
is  the  reason  you  have  this  complication 
in  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  impose  a 
tax   that   is   based   upon   income.     The 
committee,  in  my  judgment,  however  in 
grappling  with  these  details,  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  do  this,  has  lost  sight 
of   some   of   the    basic   guidelines    that 
should  have  been  foremost  in  our  minds 
when  we  considered  this  tax  problem. 
It  is  because  those  guidelines  have  not 
been  followed  and,  I  regret  to  say,  have 
not  even  been  weighed  in  presenting  this 
bill  to  the  House,  that  caused  me  to  Join 
in  some  supplementary  views,  which  I 
hope  the  Members  will  read,  on  pages  87 
and  88  of  the  committee  report,  and 
which  Is  going  to  cause   me   to  vote 
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against  this  bill  and  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  guidelines  tliat  I  sijeak  of  are  es- 
sentially these:  Just  how  much  revenue 
do  we  take  from  this  industry,  the  life 
insurance   industrj-,   without  damaging 
that  industiT  in  performing  the  task  in 
our  society  that  we  expect  it  to  perform? 
In  other  words,  the  life  insurance  indus- 
try is  taking  care  of  the  retirement  and 
protection  of  our  people  and  their  sav- 
ings.    There  is  an  added  complication 
that  has  been  brought  into  this  field  in 
recent  years.    The  Federal  Government 
lias  entered  into  the  same  field  through! 
social    security    legislation.      In    other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  is  direct- 
ly providing  for  the  protection  and  re- 
tirement of  our  people.    There  are  con- 
stant pressures  on  the  Congress  to  extend 
these  social  security  benefits,  to  increase 
the  base  upon  which  the  social  security 
tax  is  levied.     Pressures  are  constantly 
exerted  to  push  the  Federal  Government 
more  and  more  into  this  field.    There  is 
no  question  about  it,  if  by  accident  or 
otherwise,  if  in  this  bill  we  are  taking 
too  much  out  of  this  life  insurance  sector 
of  our  private  economy,  we  are  going  to 
have  the  needs  taken  care  of  through  the 
governmental  sector.     It  is  that  point 
that  has  not  been  considered  in  the  stud- 
ies of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
nor  were  those  considerations  studied  by 
the  Treasury  Eteparlment. 

I  am  in  an  embarra.ssing  position,  be- 
cause this  is  an  administration  bill.  This 
is  a  bill  that  is  sponsored  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  I  think  I  can  say 
without  any  question  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  not  considered  this  aspect 
of  this  matter.  In  the  hearings  I  Inter- 
rogated the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  also  to  Informal  conver- 
sations. 

Nor  did  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee go  Into  this.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Here  is  the  way  this  particular  bill,  as 
far  as  the  amount  of  revenue  taken  from 
the  life  insurance  Industry,  was  com- 
puted. As  the  chairman  has  already 
said,  the  existing  law  happens  to  be  the 
1942  formula,  although  it  has  not  been 
in  operation  since  1949.  because  everyone 
recognized  that  it  was  a  cockeyed  for- 
mula. It  was  geared  to  no  basic  eco- 
nomic factors  in  the  industry.  So  poor 
was  this  formula  that  in  the  2  years  1947 
and  1948  it  produced  no  Federal  revenue. 
Just  by  a  comcidence  I  might  state  does 
it  produce  the  revenue  of  over  $500  mil- 
lion to  the  year  1958. 

No  one  ever  intended  the  1942  formula 
to  be  the  law  since  it  was  abandoned  in 
1950. 

The  Mills-Curtis  formula  which  had 
been  the  law  and  has  been  the  basis  on 
which  we  have  taxed  life  insurance  com- 
panies In  the  years  1957,  1956,  and  1955 
was  I  conceived  as  a  permanent  formula 
although  it  was  put  m  as  a  stopgap  law. 
Before  that  we  had  the  1951  formula 
which  was  regarded  as  a  stopgap  law 
But  the  Mills-Curtis  formula  is  actually 
the  proper  prior  reference  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  life  Insurance  companies,  not  the 
1942  formula.  It  Is  the  change  from 
the  Mills-Curtis  formula  that  produces 
the  economic  Impact  on  the  Industry. 

No  adequate  study  has  been  made  of 
the  economic  impacL   It  is  not  even  dis- 


cussed in  the  hearings.  I  might  state 
that  In  1955  when  the  Mllls-Cxu-tla  for- 
mula first  became  effective  we  tocreased 
the  revenues  from  this  segment  of  our 
economy  by  roughly  from  $159  million 
to  $189  million.  In  1956  we  got  $26S 
million.  In  1957  we  got  $293  million,  and 
in  1958  if  we  continue  the  Mllls-Curtls 
formula  it  will  be  $319  million.  Those 
figures  are  almost  to  direct  ratio  to  the 
increase  of  the  business  in  the  life  Insur- 
ance industry;  in  other  words,  they  are 
geared  to  economic  reality. 

Why  has  this  problem  come  about? 
Most  problems  come  about  because  there 
have   been   abuses.    The   Chairman   of 
the  committee  has  rightly  pointed  out 
some  of  the  abuses  that  have  arisen  un- 
der our  income  tax  laws  having  to  do 
with  life  insurance  companies.    Some  of 
it  came  about  because  to  our  study  of 
this  highly  complicated  subject  we  just 
did   not   get   around   to   grappling   with 
all  of  the  problems.    There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  there  are  and  have  been  some 
real  loopholes  to  the  taxing  of  life  to- 
surance    companies.     I    Uitok,    though, 
the  heartogs  bring  out  the  area  where 
the  real  loophole  exists,  and  fortunately 
it  is  the  area  where  we  are  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  complexities  of  life  to- 
surance  taxation:  It  Is  to  the  short-term 
business,  it  is  the  short-term.  1-year  or 
2-ycar  speciality  ktod  of  life  Insurance 
which  does  not  require  the  reserves  that 
the  long-term  policies  of  necessity  must 
have.    It  is  to  this  very  area.  I  might  say. 
that  we  actually  can  be  specific  and  tax 
on  real  tocome  or  loso.    The  Mills-Curtis 
formula  did  not  seek  to  deal  with  this 
aspect  of  the  problem.     Let  me  say  to 
passing  that  I  am  critical  of  the  life  to- 
surance  todustry  foi  not  betog  of  further 
assistance  to  the  committee.  In  1955  and 
since,  because  I  thtok  they  could  have 
helped  us  to  cover  this  area. 

I  think  when  we  consider  everything 
that  If  we  did  tax  this  area  of  short-term 
life  insurance,  which  should  be  taxed. 
we  would  be  gatolng  about  $40  million 
additional  revenue  which.  I  think,  is 
proper.  If  you  added  that  to  the  Mills- 
Curtis  formula  you  would  produce  this 
year  roughly  $360  million.  This,  In  my 
Judgment,  Is  a  great  deal  more  realistic 
and  reasonable  and  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  life  insurance  Indus-  f 
try  than  the  $545  million  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  would  take  from  the  industry. 

One  other  factor:  Many  people  have 
said  that  the  life  tosurance  todustry  is 
not  taxed  adequately,  and  one  guide  itoe 
that  our  committee  did  not  follow  and 
one  guide  line  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment did  not  follow  Is  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  area  that  we  have  let  the  States 
move  into  to  gain  revenue.  Today  the 
life  insurance  Industry  is  the  most  heav- 
ily taxed — I  believe  I  am  correct  to  this 

the  most  heavily  taxed  of  any  ktod  of 
business  at  the  State  level.  Approxi- 
mately $300  million  are  paid  through 
State  premium  taxes.  When  we  weigh 
the  economic  impact  of  taxation  on  an 
Industry,  we  very  properly  should  be 
weighing  the  effect  that  State  taxes  have 
on  that  same  todustry  and  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  said  about  the  life  tosurance 
business:  This  is  an  area  to  which  the 
States  legitimately  can  gato  revenue. 
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Yet  that  was  not  one  of  the  basic 
guidelines  used  by  the  committee  in  ar- 
iiving  at  the  $545  million  take. 

How  was  this  $545  million  figure  ar- 
1  ived  at?  I  hate  to  say  this  and  I  want 
10  be  very  careful  about  the  adjective  I 
use.  because  I  do  not  want  to  overstress 
r  But  the  est,ablishment  of  the  $500 
million  figure  was  devoid  of  proper 
moials  and  ethics.  Due  to  just  a  strange 
quirk,  the  discredited  1942  formula  is 
the  permanent  law  and  unless  we  con- 
tinue the  Mills-Curtis  formula  or  pa.ss 
this  bill  we  will  revert  back  to  this  formu- 
la that  everybody  knows  is  not  worth  a 
cent  and  is  improper.  This  is  not  good. 
But  because  the  1942  formula  happens 
to  take  over  $500  million  out  of  this  m- 
du.stry.  in  the  year  1958  the  Treasury 
approached  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  preparing  this  bill  saying  that 
we  are  going  to  get  that  much  revenue 
out  of  the  industry.  This  was  not  based 
on  any  calculation  of  what  the  economic 
impact  would  be  or  what  the  States  were 
deriving  from  the  industry  at  all.  It 
was  based  on  a  coldly  calculated  formu- 
la that  they  were  gotog  to  get  $500  mil- 
lion. 

Many  people  may  wonder  why  the  life 
insurance  industry  is  silent  on  this  bill. 
Many  of  you  have  not  been  contacted. 
The  reason  is  clear,  the  induf  tiy  has  been 
blackmailed  by  the  1942  law.  If  this 
bill  does  not  go  through,  we  would  revert 
to  the  1942  formula,  which  is  a  bad  for- 
mula. Furtheimore  this  formula  would 
be  unjust  as  far  as  the  balance  between 
mutual  and  stock  companies  is  con- 
cerned. It  was  actually  used  as  a  sledge 
hammer  over  the  heads  of  the  life  in- 
surance Industry  by  both  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  That  was  apparent  in  the 
hearings  and  it  was  apparent  in  our  ex- 
ecutive sessions.  I  do  not  regard  that  as 
a  proper  way  of  going  about  writing  tax- 
ation matters  in  any  field  let  alone  in 
such  a  highly  complicated  and  impor- 
tant field  as  this  is. 

Now,  why  ofTer  a  motion  to  recommit? 
The  reason,  in  my  judgment,  would  be 
that  to  recommit  this  bill  would  permit 
us  to  continue  the  Mills-Curtis  formula 
as  a  stop-gap  for  another  year  with  this 
added  feature  which  we  can  take  from 
the  present  bill,  to  tax  the  short-term 
type  insurance.  This  would  produce 
$359  million  in  revenue  or  an  increase 
over  1957  of  $66  million. 

The  present  bill  itself  from  a  techni- 
cal standfKjint  is  an  improvement  as  a 
basic  formula,  over  the  Mill.'5-Curtis  for- 
mula. In  my  judgment,  getttog  into  the 
tax  feature,  it  does  some  things  that  the 
Mills-Curtis  formula  does  not  do.  As  I 
say.  it  is  an  improvement  in  many  areas. 
I  am  talking  now  about  the  technical 
aspects.  In  my  optoion.  if  we  would 
take  a  little  more  time  to  going  into  the 
economies  of  this  thing,  we  could  prob- 
ably end  up  with  a  formula  very  much 
like  the  one  in  this  bill,  but  with  the  rev- 
enue geared  to  what  is  a  more  reason- 
able and  a  more  economic  take  from  the 
life  insurance  industry.  Before  we  to- 
crease  the  taxes  in  one  segment  of  our 
economy  90  percent— that  is  what  under 
this  proposed  bill  this  Increase  amounts 
to.  90  percent  over  what  was  taken  from 
this   industry   in    1957— we   must   study 


impact.  The  economic  Impact  of  that.  I 
am  afraid,  is  going  to  be  very,  very  harm- 
ful to  the  growth  that  we  need  to  the 
life  insurance  field. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  trying  to  get  one 
thing  straight.  I  did  not  want  to  delay 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  when  he 
was  making  his  address.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  dividends  paid  to  the  policy- 
holders on  the  premiums  they  pay  must 
come  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  life 
insurance  company,  whether  stock  or 
mutual? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Well.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
word  "dividend"  does  not  convey  the 
full  meaning,  because  a  good  portion  of 
the  dividends,  in  fact,  almost  the  bulk, 
is  really  a  repayment  of  a  deliberate  over- 
chaige  on  the  premium  in  the  begin- 
ning.  So  the  word  "dividend"  to  life 
insurance  companies  has  a  different  con- 
notation than  we  would  use  in  the  to- 
vestment field.  Certainly,  a  portion  of 
the  dividends  does  come  from  earnings 
of  what  we  call  the  free  investment  in- 
come, but  that  is  taxed  under  both  this 
formula,  the  Mills-Curtis  formula,  and 
acknowledged.  I  might  say.  under  the 
1942  formula. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Might  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, under  a  mutual  company  setup, 
where  would  the  eamtogs  on  investment 
go  if  they  would  not  go  toto  dividends? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  WeU.  that 
is  a  very  complicated  subject,  and  it  Is 
one  that  I  myself  have  been  pursuing. 
The  life  insurance  people  tell  me  I  am  not 
right,  but  I  am  convinced  that  I  know 
where  they  go.  They  have  been  going 
into  the  growth,  financing  the  growth 
of  this  industry.  I  might  say  this.  I 
would  like  to  refer  any  Member  who 
might  be  interested  in  some  of  the  basic 
philosophies  and  guidelines  which  are 
involved  in  this  problem  to  page  32  of 
the  hearings  where  I  began  to  interro- 
gate the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  was  trying  to  potot  out  these  im- 
derlying  features  that  we  must  consider 
in  getting  adequate  legislation  in  this 
area,  in  considering  the  economic  im- 
pact of  any  taxation  of  this  particular 
industi-y.  In  this  interrogation  are  some 
of  these  guidelines  which  I  again  say 
neither  the  Treasury  Department  nor 
this  committee  considered  in  presenting 
this  bill  to  the  House. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Then,  In  voting  on 
this  bill  today  you  said,  for  other  reasons, 
you  could  not  vote  for  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No;  I  could 
not  vote  for  this  bill  until  om*  committee 
has  gone  into  the  economic  Impact  of 
making  a  90  percent  increase  to  taxes. 
The  technical  formula  that  seeks  to  scr- 
rive  at  these  things.  I  think,  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  Mills-Curtis  for- 
mula, so  what  I  said  was.  if  we  would 
go  back  to  consider  these  basic  economic 
factors  that  I  have  urged,  I  think  we 
might  well  come  out  with  a  bill  that  is 
technically  along  this  Itoe.  We  have 
got  some  industry  averages  to  the  for- 
mula to  this  bin,  and  It  Is  to  that  area 
that  we  can  lessen  the  impact  of  taxa- 
tion on  this  todustry. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  I  vmderstand  my 
friend  from  Missouri,  he  is  saytog  this: 
What  he  would  like  is  not  the  1942  law, 
and  that  is  not  what  he  wants  to  put 
into  effect. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
worse,  in  my  optoion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  offertog  his  motion  to 
recommit,  what  he  would  like  to  have  is 
something  along  the  line  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  productog  not 
$545  million  but  approximately  $360  mil- 
lion or  $365  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  With  one 
modification,  with  phase  3,  and  with 
this  one  added  tiling.  If  after  we  ex- 
amme  it  as  best  we  can — and  this  would 
be  difficult — the  economic  impact  of 
whatever  amount  we  decided  upon — if 
it  were  shown  that  my  worries  about 
taking  this  amount  which  really  comes 
out  of  the  savtogs  of  our  people,  were 
imfounded  then  I  could  go  along.  If  I 
were  convinced  that  the  economic  im- 
pact were  not  such  as  to  damage  the 
growth  of  the  industry,  I  could  go  along 
with  this.  But  the  potot  is,  we  did  not 
study  it  and  neither  did  the  Treasury. 
A  sledge-hammer  approach  vas  used — 
the  threat  of  a  bad  bill  gotog  toto  effect 
if  we  did  not  go  along  with  the  revenue 
amount  which  by  pure  accident  would 
be  produced  by  this  bad  bill  in  the  year 
1958.  Bastog  my  judgment  on  try  tog  to 
see  these  things  through,  I  am  convtoced 
that  we  are  going  to  damage  tills  todus- 
try very  badly,  and  the  people  of  this 
country  will  feel  the  impact  of  it  by  to- 
creastog  the  taxes  to  the  life  insurance 
industry  by  90  percent;  then  that  to- 
dustry is  already  the  most  heavily  taxed 
of  any  industry  at  the  State  level.  Fur- 
thermore, the  pressures  up>on  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  further  protec- 
tion and  retirement  of  our  people 
through  the  governmental  sector  will  be 
increased  when  the  private  insurance 
companies  have  had  their  growth  stunted 
and  are  unable  to  take  care  of  these 
growing  social  needs. 

We  cannot  escape  it.  Either  we  pro- 
vide for  protection  and  retirement  of  our 
people  through  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  or  these  provisions  will  be 
made  by  the  Government.  I  think  the 
latter  coiu-se  is  ultimately  self-defeating; 
certatoly  it  tolls  the  passing  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  IkardI. 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tax- 
ation of  life  insurance  companies  from 
the  very  toception  of  the  income  tax  sys- 
tem in  this  country  hsis  presented  many 
difficult  and  complex  problems.  The 
bill  before  us,  the  committee  biU.  does 
represent  a  new  approach  to  this  situa- 
tion and  we  feel  and  believe  a  somewhat 
sounder  approach.  As  Is  usually  the 
case  with  complex  legislation  of  this  type 
there  must  be  compromise.  There  are 
many  provisions  to  the  bill,  some  of 
which  I  am  sure  different  monbers  of 
the  committee  would  like  to  have  seen 
modified;   provisions  which  I  am  sure 
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that  many  Members  of  the  House  would 
like  to  have  seen  modified. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  a  situation 
that  was  called  to  my  attention  by  our 
able  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thorn- 
berky]  who  is  acquainted  with  a  situa- 
tion which  he  felt  was  a  hardship.  He 
called  it  to  my  attention  and  also  brought 
the  point  up  in  the  hearings  on  the  re- 
quest for  a  rule  on  the  bill  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

But  all  of  this  notwithstanding,  the 
fact  remains,  I  think,  that  It  Is  the  al- 
mof.t  unanimous  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee that  this  is  the  be.st  bill  that  could 
be  developed  under  the  circumstances 
and  in  the  climate  in  which  we  had  to 
work. 

Certainly  the  determining  of  a  proper 
and  equitable  tax  base  for  the  taxation 
of  life  insurance  companies,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  has  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Income  tax  amendment  in  1913  presented 
extremely  difficult  protlems.  For  in- 
stance, before  1921  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  general  were  taxed  under  the 
regular  provisions  of  the  income  tax 
laws  applicable  to  ordinary  corporations. 
Since  that  time  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  subject  to  income  tax 
on  various  formulas  which  imposed  a  tax 
on  a  portion  of  their  investment  income 
only.  These  various  formulas  which 
have  been  applied  in  the  past  have  in 
each  instance  employed  different  ap- 
proaches, however. 

For  instance,  from  1921  to  1941  an  in- 
dividual company-by-company  approach 
was  followed  in  determining  the  net  in- 
vestment Income  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  tax.  Each  company  was  taxed  on 
its  net  investment  income  minus  a  speci- 
fied percentage  of  its  own  required  life 
insurance   reserves   for  policyholders. 

From  1921  to  1931  a  deduction  equal 
to  4  percent  of  a  company's  reserves  was 
allowed.  From  1932  to  1941  a  deduction 
was  aUowed  equal  to  3%  percent  of  these 
reserves. 

In   1942 — and  you  have  heard  much 
mention  of  the  so-called  1942  act— the 
company-by-company  method  was  aban- 
doned and  an  overall  or  industry-wide 
method  of  determining  free  investment 
Income  was  substituted.    The  particu- 
lar Investment  formula  imposed  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1942  has  been  the  basic 
tax  law  ever  since,  although  it  actually 
has  not  been  operative,  as  was  indicated 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis),  since  the  year  1948. 
And  because  since  that  time  a  series  of 
so-called  "stopgap"  formulas  have  been 
imposed,  these  "stopgap"  formulas  were 
simply  added  to  the  Code  without  re- 
moving the  basic  1942  law.    In  the  ab- 
sence of  further  legislation  now  the  1942 
law  will  become  operative. 

The  feature  of  all  of  these  formulas 
Is  that  they  based  a  tax  on  investment 
operations  without  regard  to  the  overall 
experience  of  the  company.  The  prin- 
cipal victim  of  this  arbitrary  attitude 
was  the  new  small  life  insurance  com- 
pany that  typically  has  losses  In  Its 
early  years  but  is  nevertheless  imder 
these  other  formulas  always  faced  with 
a  tax  liability. 

I  should  like  here.  If  I  may.  to  empha- 
size this  point:    The  bill  which  the  Com- 


mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  developed 
and  which  is  now  before  us  contains  a 
number  of  what  I  believe  to  be  advan- 
tages to  the  small  new  life  Insurance 
companies.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  this  bill.  The  ad- 
vantages contained  in  this  legislation  for 
new,  small  life  insurance  companies  are 
not  found  in  the  1942  formula  or  in  any 
of  the  stopgap  formulas  which  have  been 
applied  to  the  Industry  in  recent  years. 
This  legislation,  therefore,  should  be  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  companies  and  is  in 
line  with  the  general  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  encourage  small  and  new 
businesses. 

For  the  first  time  in  approximately  40 
years  life  insurance  companies  under 
this  committee  bill  will  be  permitted  to 
take  into  account  their  own  profit  and 
loss  statements  and  to  use  these  state- 
ments to  reduce  their  tax  base  when 
they  have  had  unprofitable  operations. 
A  small  life  insurance  company,  as  we 
all  know,  initially  requires  substantial 
capital  and  surplus  contributions.  In  the 
past,  taxes  were  paid  on  the  income  from 
the  company's  investment  regardless  of 
its  overall  profit  .situation.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  if  the  company  has  a  gain 
from  operations  which  is  less  than  Its 
taxable  investment  income,  the  lower 
gain  from  operations  will  be  its  tax  base. 
If  the  company  should  have  a  loss  from 
operations,  the  amount  of  this  loss  will 
be  a  carryover  that  will  be  available  to  re- 
duce its  taxable  income  in  the  following 
5  years,  and  after  1958  the  loss  can  first 
be  used  as  a  carryback  to  obtain  a  re- 
fund for  taxes  that  have  been  paid  in 
prior  years. 

Under  the  method  of  accounting  per- 
mitted under  the  committee  bill,  the  new 
life  insurance  companies  which  are  more 
likely  to  show  lasses  in  their  early  years 
of  operation  will  be  permitted  to  deduct 
in  the  first  years  of  the  pohcy  a  large 
portion  of  their  cost.  In  effect  they  will 
be  deducting  costs  which  for  most  other 
taxpayers  could  or.ly  be  taken  as  depre- 
ciation or  amortized  deductions  over  a 
number  of  years. 

In  addition,  life  in.<;urance  companies 
are  permitted  an  additional  deduction 
of  5  percent  of  Investment  Income  with 
a  ceiling  on  this  special  deduction  of 
$25,000.  This  additional  deduction  goes 
to  the  first  $500,000  of  Investment  in- 
come and  Is  of  relatively  more  impor- 
tance to  the  smaller  companies.  This 
is  available  under  both  phase  1  and  phase 
2  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  the  small  company  would 
have  the  regular  $25,000  exemption  from 
the  corporate  surtax  rate. 

It  will  be  helpful  now,  I  think,  to  look 
at  the  pattern  of  the  typical  small  busi- 
ness provisions  as  a  whole  in  this  bill  and 
how  they  will  work  in  practice.  A  new 
life  insurance  company  requires  a  sub- 
stantial deposit  of  capital  funds  in  the 
begininng.  However,  a  new  company 
will  have  little  life  insurance  reserves, 
and  thus  In  the  beginning  most  of  its 
funds  and  earnings  from  the  Investments 
potentially  would  be  taxable  under 
phase  1  and  subject  to  the  ordinary  cor- 
porate tax  rate. 


The  new  company  then  Is  subject  to 
a  potential  tax  on  the  investment  earn- 
ings from  its  own  capital  and  surplus. 
However,  this  tax  can  be  avoided  or  sub- 
stantially reduced  if  the  profits  are  used 
to  expand  the  insurance  business.  When 
new  business  is  written,  the  first  year 
the  cost  of  the  new  business  should  In 
most  cases  absorb  the  investment  Income 
on  the  initial  capital  Investment  in  the 
company.  The  operations  for  the  year 
will  in  most  cases  in  the  beginning  show 
a  loss.  The  new.  growing  company 
would  not  be  required  to  pay  any  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  When  business  is  writ- 
ten fast  enough  to  generate  losses  In 
these  early  years,  the  losses  will  provide 
a  carryover  that  will  serve  to  reduce 
the  tax  on  income  that  might  be  earned 
in  the  future. 

As  the  insurance  policies  written  begin 
to  mature,  the  company  will  tend  to  re- 
ahze  proflls  under  phase  2  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

These  profits,  once  the  initial  loss  stage 
Is  passed,  will  be  subject  to  the  deduction 
for  10  percent  of  the  Increase  in  non- 
participating  reserves  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  taxable  investment  in- 
come will  be  taxed  at  only  half  the  cor- 
porate rate  until  such  time  as  they  are 
distributed  to  the  stockholders  as  divi- 
dends. 

To  sum  up  the  new  company  aspect  of 
H.R.  4245,  the  tax  on  investment  earn- 
ings in  the  early  years  can  be  substan- 
tially reduced  if  the  investment  Income 
is  used  currently  for  building  and  ex- 
panding the  business  of  the  life  insur- 
ance company.    When  the  insurance  op- 
erat.ons  of  the  company  themselves  be- 
gin to  generate  additional  profits,  these 
profits  will  be  subject  to  tax  at  only  one- 
half  of  the  regular  corporate  tax  rate  as 
long  as  they  are  left  in  the  busmess. 
The  remainder  of  the  regular  corporate 
Ux  on  profits  is  postponed  or  deferred 
until  these  amounts  are  withdrawn  for 
the  payment  of  dividends  to  shareholders. 
These  small  business  aspects  of  the 
bill  affect  stock  companies.     They  are 
additional   evidence,   I  think,  that  the 
committee  throughout  Its  deliberations 
gave  the  most  careful  and  thoughtful 
consideration  and  attention  to  this  whole 
area.     As  was  indicated  by  the  chair- 
man, extensive  hearings  were  held  last 
November.    The  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.    But.  every  member  of  the 
full  committee  received  an  invitation  to 
attend  these  hearings,  and  when  they 
were  held  a  number  of  those  who  are 
not  on  the  subcommittee  were  present. 
This  question  has  been  under  consIdera« 
tion  by  the  committee  almost  continu- 
ally for  a  year  and  goes  back  even  fur- 
ther than  that,  to  1950.    As  I  Indicated 
in  the  beginning,  this,  like  all  pieces  of 
complex  legislation,  has  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  compromise  in  It.    There  are 
certain  sentences  and  phrases  and  sec- 
tions to  which  I  am  sure  all  of  you.  or 
at  least  some  of  you,  may  have  some 
objection.   But,  under  the  circumstances, 
this  is  the  best  bill,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  committee,  that  could  be  developed. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
everyone  here  for  this  piece  of  legislation. 
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Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.IKARD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Does  this  bill  affect  the 
insured  under  the  new  tax  or  does  It  af- 
fect the  person  who  owns  the  stock  of  the 
company? 

Mr.  IKARD.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  policyholder,  but  only  the  earn- 
ings of  the  companies.  Therefore,  it,  of 
course,  affects  to  some  defrree  the  divi- 
dends paid  to  the  stockholder  if  they  are 
distributed  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  BONNER.  As  a  rule,  the  Insurance 
companies  do  not  pay  dividends  to  the 
stockholders,  but  they  issue  new  stock. 
I.s  that  not  the  general  policy? 

Mr.  IKARD.  I  think  that  has  been  the 
custom— ye.s. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Of  coune.  it  is  a  divi- 
dend. 

Mr.  IKARD.  It  is  a  stock  dividend — 
yes. 

Mr.  BONNER.  So  it  affects  that 
feature? 

Mr.  IKARD.  The  stock  dividend  would 
not  be  taxable  under  phase  3  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Where  would  it  be 
taxable? 

Mr.  IKARD.  It  would  only  be  taxable 
at  such  time  as  the  recipient  of  the  stock 
dividends  sold  hi.s  stock. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gi?ntleman  will 
yield  to  clarify  the  point  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  earnings  out  of 
which  the  dividends  arise  would  be  taxed 
before  the  dividend  is  paid  at  the  reg- 
ular corporate  rate. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Is  that  dividend  paid 
to  the  stockholder  or  are  you  talking 
about  the  dividend  paid  to  the  policy- 
holder? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  this  instance,  we  are 
talking  about  the  dividend  paid  to  the 
stockholder. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Then  that  is  where  this 
bill  will  primarily  have  its  effect. 

Mr.  IKARD.  That  is  right.  It  Is  not 
with  respect  to  the  pohcyholder,  but  with 
respect  to  the  stockholder. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Alger]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  me  to  lake  this  time. 
As  a  newcomer  to  the  committee,  I  do 
not  presume  now  to  analyze  this  taxa- 
tion bill  since  our  distin?ui5hed  chair- 
man and  the  other  able  members  of  the 
committee,  including  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Ikard  I .  have  done  a 
fine  job  and  have  long  studied  the  life 
insurance  taxation  problem.  First.  I  do 
want  to  compUment  the  chairman  and 
the  ot^er  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  gracious  welcome  extended  this  new- 
comer to  the  committee  and  to  the  ability 
and  fairness  of  our  chairman  who  at  all 
times  has  welcomed  questions  including 
mine.  Also  my  thanks  to  the  committee 
staff  members  and  counsel  for  their  help 
and  appreciation  also  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Treasury  \iho  courteously 
welcomed  the  visits  and  suggestions  of 
life  insurance  company  officials  while 
evolving  this  new  formula  for  taxation. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Is  one  of  the  Insurance 
capitals  of  the  world.    Both  because  of 


this  fact  and  because  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  insurance  officials 
in  the  last  week,  I  can  report  that  the  in- 
dustry people  are  unsure  of  the  effect  of 
this  bill  and  are  uneasy  over  the  90- 
percent  tax  increase  over  last  year. 
Forthrightly  they,  hke  the  committee, 
recognize  the  insurance  industry  as 
unique  compared  with  other  corporate 
business.  All  agree  in  fairness  that 
insurance  should  pay  an  equitable 
tax.  bearing  a  fair  share  of  our  Na- 
tion's total  tax  burden.  Before  out- 
lining my  principal  concern  over  this  bill, 
let  me  point  out  several  things  that  are 
accomplished  by  this  new  taxation  for- 
mula. First  of  all  there  will  be  little 
shift  of  tax  burden  from  mutuals  to  stock 
companies  as  many  have  feared.  Sec- 
ond, all  insurance  companies  are  aided, 
because  for  the  first  time  any  losses  are 
fully  deductible  so  that  no  insurance 
company  is  taxed  that  is  losing  money. 
Further,  small  companies  are  protected 
by  the  10  percent  beyond  the  100  percent 
of  operating  gain  that  can  be  placed 
into  reserves  free  of  taxation,  until  later 
distributed  as  dividends  and  then  taxed 
at  50  percent.  Also  pension-trust  invest- 
ment income  is  tax  free.  Tax  exempt  in- 
terest is  fully  deductible.  They  are  all 
improvement^  to  the  Mills-Curtis  stop- 
gap formula  and  to  the  1942  formula 
which  is  totally  unsuited  for  taxation. 

Despite  these  facts,  my  chief  criticism 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  economic 
impact  of  this  great  increase  in  the  tax- 
load  was  not  the  subject  of  study  in  our 
committee.  It  was  assumed  that  the  in- 
surance industry  could  bear  this  amount 
of  taxation.  In  this  connection  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  two-page  sup- 
plemental vietcs,  pages  87  and  88  of  the 
committee  report,  and  to  the  remarks 
made  earlier  today  by  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  IMr.  CttrtisI.  The 
State  tax  of  approximately  $300  million, 
plus  the  anticipated  $545  million  Federal 
tax  of  this  bill,  making  a  total  of  $845 
million  makes  the  insurance  industry  the 
heaviest  taxed  of  all  thrift  institutions. 
The  increased  taxation  necessarily  will 
be  passed  on  to  policyholders  in  the  form 
of  higher  premiums,  yet  the  investment 
income  of  the  reserves  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  are  not  subject  to  tax. 

Individual  economic  security  is  now 
being  provided  the  public  by  life  insur- 
ance companies,  other  thrift  institutions, 
and  through  the  social  security  system. 
It  is  sound  public  policy  to  encourage 
everyone  to  provide  for  his  own  security 
on  a  voluntary  basis  and  our  tax  laws 
should  encourage,  not  deter,  such  efforts. 
This  bill,  however,  makes  voluntary  pro- 
vision for  one's  own  economic  security 
relatively  less  attractive  since  it  increases 
the  tax  on  life  insurance  while  invest- 
ment earnings  under  the  social  security 
system  are  free  from  either  Federal  or 
State  tax.  This  increases  the  advantage 
of  the  social  security  system  over  volun- 
tary individual  protection  offered  by  life 
insurance  companies,  particularly  if  the 
latter  must  absorb  taxes  of  the  magni- 
tude provided  in  the  bill.  PubUc  aware- 
ness of  this  differential  in  cost  will  most 
certainly  lead  to  Increased  demand  for 
larger  social  security  benefits  and  less 


incentive  to  build  security  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

As  an  alternative  suggestion,  I  resi>ect- 
fully  prop>ose  that  this  bill  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  committee  so  that  we  may 
study  the  economic  effect  on  the  indus- 
try. Rather  than  permit  the  1942  for- 
mula to  come  into  effect,  we  could  keep 
the  Mills-Curtis  formula  while  adding 
the  improvements  of  this  bill  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  until  the  economic 
study  is  accomplished.  Perhaps  I  am 
unduly  concerned  over  the  haste  and  the 
lack  of  study  at  this  time  but  perhaps  this 
concern  is  understandable  m  view  of  my 
relative  inexperience  on  this  committee 
and  my  limited  knowledge  of  this  vci-y 
complicated  tax  problem. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Rhodes  1. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  distingixished  and  able  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
direct  his  attention  to  page  22  of  the  bill, 
under  the  heading  "Net  Premiums," 
reading  the  following  sentence  beginning 
online  13: 

Amounts  returned  where  the  amount  1e  not 
fixed  In  the  contract  but  depends  on  the 
experience  of  the  company  or  the  discretion 
of  the  management  shall  not  be  included  iu 
return  premiums. 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  chairman : 

I  note  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
paragraph  there  is  nothing  said  about 
including  in  "return  premiums"  any  part 
of  any  premiums  which  are  a  defiiute 
overcharge  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
dividends.  If  such  an  overcharge  were 
deducted  then  I  could  see  some  reason 
for  having  this  particular  sentence  here 
indicating  that  only  such  charges  were 
to  be  deducted;  however,  since  that  is 
not  the  case  I  am  puzzled  about  the 
significance  of  the  sentence  which  I 
read. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands that  what  we  are  endeavoring  to 
do  here  in  this  language  is  to  define  cer- 
tain terms  that  are  used  in  computing 
the  gain  or  loss  from  operation  under 
phase  2.  The  gentleman's  question 
refers  to  the  definition  of  what  we  mean 
by  the  phrase  "net  premiums." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman is  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And  the  gentleman  draws 
attention  to  the  language  on  page  22. 
lines  13,  14.  15.  and  16,  and  he  wonders 
why  the  committee  does  not  permit 
these  amounts  to  be  included  in  return 
premiums  for  purposes  of  defining  the 
phrase  "net  premiums." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  did  not 
wonder  about  the  subject,  I  just  won- 
dered what  the  sentence  meant. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  that  phrase. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  this  for  the  purpose  of  step  2  Is  to 
permit  an  absolute  deduction  for  refunds 
to  policyholders  if  there  is  a  contract 
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with  the  policyholder  to  refund  some 
definite  amount;  but  if  amounts  are  re- 
funded that  are  not  fixed  in  the  contract 
these  will  not  be  included  as  return  pre- 
miums. These  contingent  amounts  will 
not  be  treated  as  an  absolute  deduction 
but  they  will  be  treated  as  dividends  to 
policyholders.  They  can  only  be  de- 
ducted against  the  excess  of  total  income 
over  taxable  investment  income. 

I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
this  fact,  that  if  we  do  not  have  this 
language  in  the  bill  and  the  other 
language  having  to  do  with  dividends 
not  decreasing  of  the  tax  in  phase  1,  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
big  mutuals  in  a  short  period  of  time 
would  relieve  themselves  of  the  payment 
of  any  tax  under  this  program,  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  does  not  want  that 
to  happen. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  is  correct,  as  he  al- 
most always  is;  however.  I  might  submit 
this  proposition  to  the  gentleman:  As  I 
understand  it  the  part  of  the  premium 
which  is  a  deliberate  overcharge  for  the 
payment  of  dividends  is  deductible. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  That  is 
the  return  on  capital. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  Is  a  re- 
turn but  actually  an  overcharge. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right,  and  should 
not  be  included  in  a  tax  base. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  Is 
right.  Let  me  ask  further  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas:  Suppose  in  the 
alternative  there  is  a  contract  which 
provides  for  a  return  to  the  policyholder 
in  the  future  of  a  dividend  consisting  of 
a  part  of  the  investment  income  of  the 
company,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  set 
forth  in  the  contract  in  dollars  and  cents 
or  a  percentage,  but  depends  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  company.  Would  that 
sort  of  dividend  be  deductible  as  a  divi- 
dend paid,  as  a  result  of  that  portion  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  deductions  on  ac- 
count of  dividends  to  policyholders? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  follow  the  gen- 
tleman; I  could  not  quite  hear  him.  I  do 
not  want  to  cause  him  to  have  to  go 
through  his  long  question  again,  but  I 
think  the  answer  is  "Yes."  I  am  not 
certain,  though,  that  I  understood  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  was  put- 
ting the  alternative  proposition ;  in  other 
words,  assume  you  have  a  contract  which 
provides  for  dividends,  in  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  experience  of  the  com- 
pany, not  based  on  an  overcharge,  but 
to  be  paid  from  certain  investment  in- 
come in  excess  of  the  requirements  for 
the  reserves  of  the  company,  or  from 
capital  gain  from  certain  investments, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  determinable 
either  in  percentage  or  in  dollar  amounts 
in  the  contract.  Would  such  dividends 
be  deductible  from  taxable  income  under 
any  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  the  bill  we  are  saying 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  return  a  part 
of  the  investment  held  free  of  tax.  We 
are  saying,  however,  that  you  can  return 
out  of  any  net  operating  gain  any  excess 
loading  in  connection  with  the  fixing  of 
the  premium  or  in  what  might  otherwise 
be  known  as  underwriting  gains.  That 
can  be  done  by  a  stock  company;  that 


can  be  done,  of  course,  by  mutual  com- 
panies. But  we  would  not,  in  the  ex- 
ample that  the  gentleman  has  u.sed.  per- 
mit a  company  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
a  tax  on  its  investment  yield  simply  be- 
cause the  company  had  said  in  a  con- 
tract with  a  policyholder  that  it  wanted 
to  or  intended  to  refund  to  the  policy- 
holder some  of  that  investment  yield. 
You  could  do  that  after  the  imposition 
of  the  ta.x.  if  you  wanted  to.  but  not  prior 
to  the  impo.sition  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  What  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  says  is  absolutely  true,  a  tax  would 
be  paid  on  the  investment  income  and 
on  the  operating  profit.  Under  thus  bill, 
assuming  that  tax  has  been  paid  and  .'^till 
a  dividend  undeterminable  in  amount  is 
then  paid  to  the  policyholders,  is  there 
any  section  of  the  bill  in  which  the  com- 
pany could  take  credit  for  the  payment 
of  such  a  dividend? 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  can  do  that  with 
respect  to  the  net  operating  gain  section. 
That  is  phase  2.  But  we  say  there  that 
you  cannot  so  diminish  your  gain  on 
phase  2  as  to  have  an  effect  of  reducing 
your  tax  under  phase  1.  You  can  u.se  the 
underwriting  gain  to  do  it,  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  a  stock  company  to  do  it.  and  we 
presume  a  mutual  company  would  do  it. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  have  one 
further  question  and  it  is  intended  to 
clarify  the  record.  In  the  bill  the  word 
"mean"  is  used  several  times. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  there  is  to  describe  what  the  gentle- 
man and  I  would  say  is  an  average. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  want  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Is  this  bill 
any  indication  of  the  pos.sibility  of  the 
committee  reporting  a  bill  for  taxing  co- 
operatives? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  committee  has  not 
faced  up  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  will  even  give  consideration  in  this 
session  to  the  question  of  taxing  co- 
operatives. I  have  said  publicly  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  ask  the  committee  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  on  cooperatives  in  this 
session.  That  is  a  decision,  however, 
that  will  be  made  by  the  committee,  not 
by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  do  have 
one  additional  question,  if  I  have  the 
time.  At  the  present  time  in  the  event 
that  a  holding  company  owns  stock  in  a 
life  insurance  company  and  the  life  in- 
surance company  pays  dividends  to  the 
holding  company,  because  of  the  tax 
treatment  which  the  life  Insurance  com- 
pany had  previously  received,  the  hold- 
ing company  did  not  receive  the  usual 
80  percent  credit  on  dividends  paid  by 
subsidiaries.  Does  the  chairman  know 
whether  or  not  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 
after  that  time  a  holding  company  will 
receive  the  usual  80  percent  credit? 


Mr.  MILLS.  My  understanding  of  this 
situation,  evidently,  is  different  from  the 
gentleman's  understanding.  The  provi- 
sion of  law  that  applies  to  the  inter- 
corporate dividends,  holding  company,  or 
anything  else,  is  that  only  15  percent  of 
the  dividends  received  by  corporation  A 
from  stock  it  owns  in  corp>oratlon  B  is 
included  in  the  tax  base.  It  has  an  85 
percent  credit. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  under- 
stand that  is  not  true  of  a  life  Insurance 
company. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  we  are  saying  here 
in  the  case  of  life  insurance  companies 
is  that  if  a  life  insurance  company  has 
stcck  in  corporation  A  and  that  corpora- 
tion A  pays  dividends  to  the  life  insur- 
ance company,  then  the  life  insurance 
company  would  get  the  same  inter- 
corporate dividend  credit  applicable  with 
respect  to  any  other  corporation. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  My  ques- 
tion was.  however,  the  converse.  Suppose 
a  holding  company  which  is  net  in  the 
insurance  business  owns  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  stock  of  a  life  insurance 
company. 

Mr.  MILI.S.  Well,  that  is  true  now. 
that  the  holdinc:  company  would  get  the 
85  percent  credit.     That  Is  true  now. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Keith  I. 

Mr.  KEITH      Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  been  for  20  years  in  the  life-in- 
surance bu-siness  prior  to  coming  to  this 
Congress.   I  naturally  have  some  very 
deep  feelings  about  this  legislation.     I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  ai.sle  in  complimenting  the 
committee  and  its  chairman  for  the  out- 
standing job  that  they  have  done  in  ap- 
proaching   this    most    difficult    problem. 
But  I  am  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
argument  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  and  my  colleague  from  Texas 
when  they  concern  themselves  with  the 
effect  of  this  taxation  on  the  long-range 
development  of  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  free  enterpri-se  system  which 
has  made  it  so  successful.    If  we.  by  tax- 
ation,   destroy    the    incentive    to    save 
through  the  medium  of  life  insurance, 
we  are  going  to  force  the  individual  to 
turn  more  and  more  to  his  Government 
for  a.ssistance.    We  are  going  to  have  to 
increase  our  social  security  taxes.    These 
taxes  are  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness.   Their  cost  has  to  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  product  which  the  manufac- 
turer sells.    This  is  a  built-in  inflation- 
ary factor  which  further  inflates  our  cur- 
rency.   It  further  encourages  the  citizen 
to  lean  on  his  Government  for  support. 
It  further  discourages  him  from  saving 
for  himself  and  his  family.     We  have 
over  $500  billion  of  life  Insurance  now  in 
force.     It   represents   perhaps   the  best 
bulwark  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this 
country  against  the  hazards  of  death  and 
old  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the  life 
insurance  industry  should  be  helped  In 
order  that  it  may  help  us  as  legislators 
to  decrease  the  tax  burden  on  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  While  not  having 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bUl  to  ask  for 
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recommittal,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  of  the  gentleman  who  sug- 
gested it,  and  I  plead  with  you.  as  we  look 
to  the  future  and  further  taxation  for 
social  security  benefits,  to  do  everything 
that  we  can  to  improve  the  climate  for 
the  insurance  industry.  Not  only  does  it 
do  something  for  the  individual,  but  it 
is  the  best  answer  to  some  of  the  long- 
term  capital  requirements  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety, with  its  tremendous  Golden  Tri- 
angle development  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
with  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
its  Boston  development  alone,  is  im- 
proving the  industrial,  commercial,  and 
residential  climate  of  this  country.  They 
are  enabled  to  do  this  task  because  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  which  they  receive 
from  their  policyholders.  Let  us  not 
think  of  this  in  terms  of  a  giant  enter- 
prise. Let  us  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
the  policyholders.  Practically  every  ma- 
ture man  and  woman  of  this  coimtry  is  a 
policyholder,  and  we  must  continue  to 
give  them  an  incentive  to  use  Uiis  unique 
method  of  saving  for  themselves  and  for 
their  families.  So,  while  we  go  ahead 
with  this  tax  program  at  this  time,  I  trust 
that  we  will  remember  in  the  future  to 
keep  this  tax  so  moderate  that  the  in- 
centive to  save  rests  still  with  our  people. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  KkochJ. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  well 
recall  a  number  of  years  ago  when  the 
very  distinguished,  able  and  inimitable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations came  in  here  one  day  after  a 
rather  extended  and  I  daresay  some- 
what acrimonious  conference  on  a  large 
appropriation  bill.  He  started  off  by 
saying,  in  substance,  this:  "Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  we  have  finally  brought  in  what 
I  would  be  pleased  to  describe  as  a  per- 
fect compromise.     It  pleases  no  one." 

Whether  that  would  apply  to  this  bill 
or  not  remains.  I  suppose,  for  the  future 
to  determine.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
committee  should  be  informed  and 
should  be  assured  that  this  is  not  hasty 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  nor  of  a  subcommittee 
of  it;  but  this  subject  has  had  the  very 
steady  and  continuous  consideration  of 
the  technical  staHs  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  of  the  Industrj'.  In 
fact  I  might  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  was  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
Congress  that  a  bill  was  introduced  ptu-- 
porting  to  represent  the  considered  and 
reasoned  views  of  these  parties  that  I 
have  Just  mentioned.  But  I  suppose  that 
when  one  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  himself  to  the  Impact  of  what 
might  be  a  new  tax.  one  might  have  some 
mental  reservations  about  it. 

We  take  some  heart,  however,  even 
in  the  supplementary  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  minority,  all 
of  whom  signed  those  views,  where  they 
say  that  it  is  sound  public  policy  to  en- 
courage everyone  to  provide  for  his  own 
security  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  our 
tax  laws  should  encourage  and  not  deter 
such  efforts. 


I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
near  future  we  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity, pleasurable  as  I  know  it  will  be.  to 
address  ourselves  specifically  to  that 
concept  of  our  tax  laws.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  by  a  re- 
spectable and  a  reasponsible  committee 
representing  the  mutual  life  insurance 
companies,  with  ofiBces  at  1740  Broad- 
way. New  York  19.  to  inform  the  commit- 
tee that  that  group  loolcs  with  some  mis- 
givings on  this  pending  bill.  The  chair- 
man of  it.  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished Louis  Dawson,  who  is  president 
of  Mutual  of  New  York,  has  asked  that 
I  present  these  views  to  the  committee 
today  and  in  my  continuing  effort  to 
attempt  to  represent  even  the  conflict- 
ing views  of  the  very  distinguished, 
sympathetic  and  loyal  residents  of  New 
York  I  shall  proceed  to  discharge  my 
assignment: 

Temporary  Committee  on 

THE  Taxation  of  MtrrvAL 

Lmt  Insttrance  Companies. 
Neic  York,  N.Y.,  February  17.  1959. 

Dear  Congressman:  On  February  9  a  bill 
(HR.  4245)  relating  to  Federal  taxation  of 
life  Insurance  companies  was  Introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Wilbur  D. 
Mills.  Democrat,  of  ArkAnsas) .  A  discussion 
of  that  bin  and  a  vote  on  It  are  expected 
almost  Immediately. 

This  committee,  which  Is  supported  by 
more  than  a  score  of  mutual  life  insurance 
companies  with  about  20  mlUlon  policy- 
holders throughout  the  country,  seeks  sub- 
stantial revision  of  HH.  4245  and  invites 
your  attention  to  the  following  facts.  In 
doing  this,  we  are  pleading  only  on  behalf  of 
minions  of  our  policyholders,  since  no  other 
Individual  connected  with  our  companies 
will  benefit  financially  from  any  reduction 
In  the  proposed  tax: 

1.  Life  Insurance,  which  Is  this  country's 
most  widely  practiced  form  of  thrift,  already 
carries  a  heavier  burden  of  taxes  than  any 
other  form  of  thrift  and  savings.  This  Is  a 
demonstrable  fact  which  has  been  Ignored 
but  never  disproved. 

2.  In  spite  of  this  existing  tax  discrimina- 
tion against  life  Insurance,  H.R.  4245  now 
proposes  to  Increase  the  Federal  taxes  of 
life  Insurance  companies  by  over  70  percent 
in  a  single  year — a  jump  of  about  $225 
million.  Some  companies  will  have  their 
taxes  Increased  by  100  percent  or  more. 

3.  We  know  of  no  other  Industry  that  has 
ever  been  subjected  to  such  a  sudden  and 
excessive  Increase  In  Its  Federal  tax. 

4.  Historically  and  by  congressional  con- 
sent life  Insurance  has  been  a  State-taxed 
business.  Yet  the  blU  gives  no  proper  al- 
lowance for  the  $270  million  of  State  taxes 
now  being  paid  by  life  Insurance  companies. 

6.  In  mutual  life  insurance  companies,  the 
weight  of  all  taxes  falls  directly  on  policy- 
holders who  are  not  stockholders  making 
profits  but  merely  persons  seeking  Insurance 
protection  at  cost. 

6.  The  bill.  In  effect,  Imposes  a  tax  at  cor- 
porate rates,  on  Income  produced  by  the 
savings  of  these  Individuals. 

7.  Because  It  was  assumed,  In  preparing 
the  Federal  budget  months  ago,  that  life 
Insurance  taxes  would  produce  $500  million 
of  revenue  for  1958,  the  amount  of  revenue 
seems  to  have  become  the  controlling  con- 
sideration rather  than  sound  principles  of 
taxation.  No  single  industry  should  be  made 
to  pay  a  predetermined  amount  of  tax  simply 
because  of  a  government's  immediate  need 
for  revenue. 

8.  The  bill  imposes  a  heavier  rate  of  tax 
on  the  more  conservatively  managed  com- 
panies. Some  companies  will  unfairly  be 
required   to  pay  a  rate  of  tax  three  times 


as  great  as  other  companies  on  their  Invest- 
ment income.  This  Is  a  strange  new  princi- 
ple of  corporate  taxation  that  is  almost  tan- 
tamount to  a  graduated  tax  rate. 

We  submit  that  the  blU.  at  the  very  least, 
should  be  amended  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  The  amount  of  tax  levied  should  take 
Into  account  the  heavy  load  of  special  State 
taxes  paid  and  the  rate  of  taxes  on  other 
forms  of  thrift  and  other  thrift  Institutions. 

2.  Because  policyholders  are  not  investors 
receiving  profits,  the  rate  of  tax  falling  on 
them  should  be  reduced,  so  as  to  bear  some 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  average  of 
their  individual  tax  rates. 

3.  The  tax  formula  should  be  adjusted  so 
that  conservative  management  is  not 
penalized. 

4.  The  Income  from  Individual  annuities, 
on  which  the  Individual  now  pays  a  tax. 
should  be  exempt  from  corporate  tax,  so  as 
to  avoid  unfair  double  taxation,  and  put 
individual  annuities  on  the  same  tax  basis 
with  group  annuities. 

5.  Mutual  companies  should  be  taxed  only 
on  their  Investment  Income,  since  they  have 
no  other  true  Income  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation. 

6.  A  fuU  deduction  should  be  given  for 
tax-exempt  Interest — Just  as  Is  done  In  the 
case  of  other  taxpayers. 

7.  Long-term  capital  gains  should  not  be 
taxable  at  a  rate  greater  than  short-term 
capital  gains,  since  that  would  be  contrary 
to  basic  tax  p>ollcles. 

We  urge  you  strongly  to  Insist  upon  amend- 
ments that  will  make  H H.  4245  more  equita- 
ble. The  life  insvu-ance  business  Is  too  im- 
portant, from  a  social  and  econom^lc  stand- 
point, to  be  taxed  In  anything  but  the  sound- 
est and  fairest  way. 

We  Invite  your  continued  interest  in  this 
Impwrtant  question,  and  will  welcome  your 
further  Inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

Lotos  W.  Dawson.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dawson  sets  forth  imposing  and 
apparently  reasonable  reasons  why  this 
pending  bill  is  somewhat  iniquitous. 

He  urges  that  we  undertake  to  amend 
the  bill.  Obviously  it  is  not  possible  un- 
der the  rule  under  which  this  bill  is  being 
considered  to  amend  it,  but  I  am  sure  I- 
bespeak  the  sentiments  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  that  this  is  a  task 
to  which  we  have  addressed  ourselves 
with  great  earnestness,  conscious  as  we 
were  of  the  obvious  importance  to  our 
basic  economy  of  an  industry  as  large,  as 
historic,  and  as  important  as  the  life- 
insurance  industry. 

I  take  some  heart  that  my  time  has 
come  at  this  point  in  the  debate,  follow- 
ing as  it  did  the  very  lucid  and  typically 
capable  presentation  of  an  obviously  dif- 
ficult subject  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man and  by  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  from  some  of  whom  I  get  the 
impression  they  would  seem  to  want  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  We  are 
men  who  will  on  the  final  call  vote  "Yes" 
or  "No"  and  not  "Maybe." 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairmsm,  in  addi- 
tion to  taking  as  my  own  the  position 
given  to  you  by  our  chairman  and  by  the 
Representative  from  the  great  State  of 
Texas  [Mr.  Ikard]  and  the  others  who 
have  spoken  in  support  of  this  bill,  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  feature  of  It 
touching  upon  a  subject  in  which  I  have 
had  deep  and  long  interest,  and  that  Is 
the  subject  of  providing  for  the  ever  in- 
creasing and  widening  of  the  coverage 
of  pension  plans  and  retirement  systems. 
I  think  that  if  this  bill  did  nothing  other 
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than  to  do  what  It  does  In  this  neld  it 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  small 
people  of  this  country. 

What  we  have  undertaken  to  do  in  this 
area  Is  to  provide  that  the  life  insurance 
companies  that  are  engacred.  as  all  of 
them  well  may  be.  in  the  issuance  of  in- 
sured plans  of  retirement,  may  more 
equitably  and  properly  compete  with  the 
larger  plans  that  are  normally  trusteed 
plans.  The  differential  in  the  cost  be- 
tween the  two  is  sometimes  overburden- 
ing to  those  who  by  reason  of  their  rela- 
tirely  small  size  are  unattractive  to  the 
trusteed  plans  and  who  must  therefore 
go  into  the  field  of  the  insured  retirement 
systems. 

The  bill  H.R.  4245.  fh  addition  to  its 
other  improvements  over  present  law. 
deals  with  a  problem  faced  by  insurance 
companies  in  competing  for  pension  plan 
business  with  banlcs  that  can  establish 
tax-exempt  pension  trusts.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  life  insurance  companies  will 
not  be  subject  to  tax  on  any  of  the  in- 
vestment income  earned  on  reserves  held 
for  qualified  employer-employee  pension 
plans. 

It  is  expected  that  the  tax  saving  from 
this  special  treatment  of  pension  busi- 
ness will  go  ultimately  to  the  covered 
employees  and  the  employers  involved  in 
the  pension  plan.     Virtually  all  of  the 
pension  business   is  on  a    participating 
basis  under  which  the  net  profits  of  the 
insurance  company  are  shared  with  the 
employers  and  employees.    The  evidence 
of  the  profit  margins  made  by  banks  on 
the  handling  of  employer  pension  trust 
accounts  indicates  that  these  employers, 
as  a  group,  are  very  shrewd  bargainers.' 
The  net  profit  on  this  business  for  the 
banks  is  extremely   low.     There   is   no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies would  be  any  more  successful  than 
the  banks  in  obtaining  a  large  portion 
of     any     savings     generated     on     this 
business. 

It  would  be  primarily  small  employers 
who  would  get  the  advantage  of  this  pro- 
vision. Clearly,  it  is  the  small  employer 
that  is  interested  in  establishing  an  in- 
sured pension  plan  rather  than  a  trus- 
teed pension  plan.    The  administrative 
costs  for  a  small  trust  would  be  high,  and 
the  risk  involved  in  unfavorable  mortal- 
ity experience  would  be  large.    A  big  em- 
ployer can  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
law  of  large  numbers  through  a  trus- 
teed plan.     A  small  employer  can  only 
obtain  this  advantage  of  averaging  out 
his  risks  by  participating  in  an  insured 
plan.     Any  discrimination  against  in- 
sured pension  business  would  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  small  employers. 

The  evidence  is  quite  clear  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  new  pension  business 
is  going  into  pension  trusts  rather  than 
into  insured  plans.  The  pension  re- 
serves of  the  Insurance  companies  them- 
selves are  increasing  year  by  year  but 
this  reflects  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
annual  growth  in  reserves  under  plans 
that  have  already  been  established 
Even  without  new  business,  the  size  of 
these  reserves  would  have  grown  some- 
what. 

In  1950  the  Insurance  companies  held 
48  percent  of  the  aggregate  reserves  for 
private  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans 
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By  1957  this  figure  was  40  percent.  In 
1950,  45  percent  of  the  current  employer 
and  employee  contributions  went  into 
Insurance  companies  as  compared  to  55 
percent  for  trusts.  In  1957  only  34  per- 
cent of  the  current  contributions  were 
going  into  insurance  companies  as  com- 
pared to  trusts. 

Between  1949  and  1959.  there  has  been 
a  steady  tendency  among  established 
plans  to  shift  from  insured  financing  to 
trusteed  financing.  In  one  large  com- 
pany engaged  in  this  business,  the  annual 
premium  on  group  annuity  business, 
which  is  the  pension  plan  business,  is 
presently  running  slightly  over  $200  mil- 
lion. The  annual  premium  that  would 
have  been  paid  by  companies  that  have 
switched  from  insured  to  trusteed  financ- 
ing since  1949  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$44  million.  This  is  a  loss  of  20  percent 
of  the  business  that  they  would  have  had 
in  1959  except  that  these  employers 
decided  to  give  up  on  an  established  in- 
sured plan  and  go  to  a  trusteed  plan. 
Another  large  company  that  is  engaged 
in  this  area  receives  annual  group  an- 
nuity premiums  of  slightly  over  $200  mil- 
lion and  since  1946  has  lost  contracts 
which  were  shifted  to  trusts  which 
would  have  provided  an  annual  premium 
of  approximately  $76  million. 

The  insurance  company  that  is  most 
heavily  engaged  in  pension  plan  business 
has  shown  a  decline  in  its  annual  pre- 
miums on  this  business  since  1953  of  ap- 
proximately 10  percent,  this  at  the  time 
when  the  aggregate  amounts  paid  into 
trust  plans  increased  by  70  percent. 

The  bill  does  not  give  life  insurance 
companie.s  a  complete  exemption  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  the  income  that  the  com- 
pany earns  as  a  result  of  being  in  the 
pension  plan  business.    At  a  minimum, 
the  company  must  maintain  a  certain 
amount  of  surplus  as  a  contingency  fund 
to  cover  the  liabilities  that  they  have  in- 
curred under  pension  arrangements  as 
measured  by  the  reserves.     For  a  large 
mutual  company,  this  surplus  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  6  to  8  percent  of 
the  reserves  and  under  the  bill  the  in- 
vestment earnings  from  this  6  to  8  per- 
cent of  the  assets  would  be  subject  to  tax 
at  52  percent.    This  will  mean  on  balance 
an  effective  tax  rate  of  3  or  4  percent  on 
pension   business.     The   company   may 
also    be    taxed    on    retained    profits  in 
phase  2.    The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  regards  this  as  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion of  the  issue  that  will  reduce  the 
present  disadvantage  of  the  Insurance 
company  in  pension  business  but  will  not 
go  so  far  as  to  put  banks  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

I  think  that  in  this  area  the  commit- 
tee has  treated  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies with  eminent  fairness,  has  not 
done  havoc  to  the  existing  order  of  the 
business  in  that  field  and  will,  I  hope 
result  in  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
small  employers  who  will  be  providing  re- 
tirement plans  for  their  ever-increasing 
large  number  of  employees. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  mean  to 
delay  the  committee  in  its  final  action 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  the  sending  of 
the  pending  bill  to  the  other  body,  where 
it  will.  I  know,  receive  the  usual  fine 
studious,  and  objective  consideration  by 


that  body,  to  the  end  that  this  great  In- 
dustry will  hereafter  have  a  baala  for 
knowing  that  It  does  not  have  to  sur- 
vive, taxwlse.  on  a  year-to-year  and  in- 
definite law.  We  are  not  abdicating  our 
inherent  authority  and  power  to  review 
the  application  of  this  bill  when  it  be- 
comes law.  We  are  simply  undertaking 
to  adopt  a  concept  of  taxation  that  is 
more  realistic  to  the  present-day  means 
and  methods  of  engaging  in  th«  busi- 
ness of  life  insurance.  I  am  confident, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill  and  with  such,  if  any.  refine- 
ments that  may  be  Incorporated  in  it 
when  it  is  finally  enacted,  we  will  have 
taken  a  great  and  large  and  constnic- 
tive  step  in  the  direction  of  setting  at 
rest  the  dangers  that  are  always  at- 
tendant on  uncertainty  in  the  field  of 
taxation. 

I  am  delighted.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
during    the   course   of   the   debate   our 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  intent  of  the  committee 
in  the  pending  bill  with  respect  to  tax 
free  and  partially  tax  free  interest  was 
to  preserve  the  status  of  that  source  of 
revenue  to  the  companies.    I  must  con- 
fess that  in  another  area  in   which,  I 
hope,  he  has  made  the  record  clear,  and 
I  think  he  has.  I  had  some  misgivings. 
That  is  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of 
a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  a  com- 
pany to  pay  dividends  to  policyholders. 
I  agreed  with  that  proposal  for  I  have 
been  assured  and  reassured — and  I  hope 
I  will  be  re-reassured  that  that  is  not  an 
indication  of  any  continuing  effort  to 
Impose  further  Umitations  with  respect 
to  the  power  to  declare  dividends  to  pol- 
icyholders or  others,  but  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  limitation  in  the  pending  bill 
IS  solely  and  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  that  in  the  step  2  de- 
scribed by  the  chairman,  a  minus  flgiu-e 
Will  be  obtained  by  adopting  a  variable 
dividend  policy. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  1  minute  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  my  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman  a  question. 

There  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
on  which  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Arl^nsas  fMr.  Mills),  the  chairman, 
holds  an  opinion  which  coincides  with 
mine;  namely:  that  the  committee  has 
no  intention  of  placing  jurisdiction  of 
the  management  of  insurance  company 
reserves  within  the  hands  or  powers  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Specifically.  I  refer  to  section  806  of  the 
bill  before  us.  This  section  of  the  bUl 
relates  to  a  change  of  basis  in  computing 
reserves.  I  ask  whether  It  is  Intended 
that  permission  to  change  the  basis  re- 
quires approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  as  provided  by 
section  446(e)  of  the  code? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Certainly,  it  Is  not  the 
Intention  of  the  chairman  that  that  be 
required.  I  think  I  can  speak  without 
fear  of  contradiction  and  say  it  Is  not 
the  intention  of  the  committee.  We  are 
trying  to  preserve  as  best  we  can  In  this 
bill  the  management  of  this  Industry  In 
the  hands  of  the  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  not  to  change  In  any  way  that 
situation  so  as  to  turn  over  to  the  Com- 
missioner   of    Internal    Revenue,    the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  anyone 
else  in  Washington  the  regulatory 
authority. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
tax  what  we  think  Is  the  true  Income 
of  tiie  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  say  that  I 
ar.ree  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Baker  I . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  H.R.  4245.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  it  is  a  perfect  bill. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  conducted  hearings  on  the  bill 
last  fall.  I  know  that  we  did  our  best  in 
the  subcommittee.  I  know  the  full  com- 
mittee has  done  its  best  to  develop  a  bill 
which  was  fair  to  all  segments  of  the 
insurance  industry  and  to  the  policy- 
holders and  to  the  Government. 

I  hope  this  bill  works.  I  hope  it  will 
be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  concerned. 
It  is  the  best  we  could  do,  at  least  at  this 
moment. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  advocates  and  spon.sors  of  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  allows  a  de- 
duction against  operating  gains  for  non- 
participating  Insurance  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  increase  in  life  insurance  re- 
serves attributable  to  such  nonpartici- 
pating  life  insurance.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  proposal  will  help  stock  life 
insurance  companies  to  accumulate  ap- 
propriate surplus  and  capital  account 
that  are  necessary  to  provide  solvency 
and  financial  strength  to  a  growing  in- 
surance company. 

In  addition  to  this  10  percent  adjust- 
ment it  is  possible  that  other  similar  ad- 
justments should  have  been  included  in 
this  bill.  However.  I  am  sure  that  I 
sp>eak  for  the  entire  committee  member- 
ship when  I  assure  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  continue  its  study  of  this 
problem  and  will  watch  carefully  the  im- 
pact of  this  legislation  on  the  life  in- 
surance industry  and  its  policyholders. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington    TMr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  have  a  per- 
sonal and  pecuniary  interest  in  this  bill, 
H.R.  4245,  to  tax  the  income  of  life  in- 
surance companies.  I  have  not  discussed 
the  merits  of  the  bill  with  any  Members 
privately  or  in  the  committee,  and  when 
it  comes  to  final  passage  or  a  motion  to 
recommit.  I  shall  vote  "present"  in  con- 
formity with  rule  8  of  the  House  rules. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Flynt]. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  other  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  thorough 
explanation  of  this  bill  which  has  been 


made  on  the  floor  of  this  House  during 
the  debate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  explanation,  together  with  the  re- 
port which  accompanies  H.R.  4245  Is  very 
enlightening  and  has  I  think  to  the  satis- 
faction of  almost  everyone  explained  the 
purposes  and  intentions  of  this  major 
revision  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
it  applies  to  the  taxation  of  life  insurance 
companies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  all  of  us  are 
well  aware  of  the  tremendous  and  dy- 
namic growth  which  the  life  insurance 
Industry  has  experienced  in  the  United 
States  and  all  over  the  world.  It  is  one 
of  the  major  bulwarks  of  thrift  and 
practical  economy.  It  is  an  industi-y 
which  has  been  treated  very  fairly  and 
very  equitably  by  tax  laws  up  to  this 
time  and  also  will  be  fairly  and  equitably 
treated  I  l)elieve  by  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4245.  I  know  the  feelings  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  those  who  served 
with  him  on  his  subcommittee  and 
studied  this  bill  and  held  hearings  on  it, 
and  I  know  those  feelings  also  extend 
to  the  entire  membership  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  is  a  bill 
which  naturally  presents  some  questions 
and  some  problems,  but  most  of  these 
can  be  answered  and  these  problems  can 
be  solved  only  after  experience,  actual 
experience,  with  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  If  I  had  written  this  bill  it  is  pos- 
sible I  would  have  gone  further  than  the 
committee  bill  goes,  but  I  believe  I  would 
have  gone  by  a  slightly  different  route. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  end  objec- 
tives which  have  been  arrived  at  in  this 
bill  as  explained  so  well  and  so  fully  by 
the  committee  report  and  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  have 
reached  an  objective  charged  with  safe- 
guarding the  best  interests  of  everyone 
concerned,  the  public,  the  purchaser  of 
life  insurance,  the  management  of  life 
insurance  companies,  the  stockholders 
of  stock  companies,  and  jjolicyholders  of 
mutual  companies.  If  this  is  true  it  is 
certainly  a  tribute  to  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  increase  taxes  and  bring 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
some  badly  needed  additional  revenue. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  one  or  two  questions  with 
reference  to  the  operations  loss  carry- 
backs and  carryovers. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  whether  I  am  correct,  as 
I  read  the  bill,  that  there  is  an  operations 
loss  carryback  provision  over  3  taxable 
years  preceding  the  lo3s  year  and  an 
operations  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the 
5  taxable  years  following  the  loss  year? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  provisions  of  this  bill  in  that 
respect  are  comparable  to  the  general 
provisions  of  section  172. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee realizes  that  certain  problems 
confront  a  new  company  entering  the  life 
Insurance  field  which  do  not  confront 
other  business  enterprises;  in  fact,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  life  insurance  In- 
diistry  Is  about  the  only  one  where  good 
management  and  sound  financial  and 
fiscal  policies  can  do  nothing  but  result 
In  a  loss  during  the  early  years  of  opera- 


tion. I  know  of  no  other  t3T>e  of  com- 
pany where  this  applies.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  feels  that  It  would  be  eque.Uy 
reasonable  to  provide  an  operations  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  10  taxable  years 
following  the  loss  year  for  a  new  com- 
pany which  has  been  organized,  say,  less 
than  20  years? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  go  back  Just  a 
second  so  that  there  will  be  a  full  under- 
standing of  what  we  do  or  what  we  try 
to  do  with  respect  to  loss  carrybacks 
and  loss  carryovers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Under  section  172  we  provide  that  the 
losses  in  the  taxable  year  1958  must  be 
carried  back  first.  If  there  are  no 
profits  in  those  3  years  out  of  which 
those  losses  can  be  recouE>ed,  then  the 
company  is  permitted  to  carry  the  losses 
over  to  the  5  following  years  forward. 
The  provision  for  the  carryback  takes 
care  of  practically  all  of  the  losses  that 
are  incurred  in  a  taxable  year  by  old  and 
existing  business. 

We  have  this  5 -year  carry  forward  in 
section  172  largely  for  the  benefit  of  new 
businesses  that  have  no  previous  years 
of  profits  to  which  they  can  carry  these 
losses;  so  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  those 
businesses  that  we  have  the  carry  for- 
ward of  losses  primarily. 

The  gentleman  raises  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  5-year  carryover  of 
loss  in  the  case  of  a  reasonably  new  life 
insurance  company  is  adequate.  Let  us 
assure  the  gentleman  that  we  did  go  into 
this — the  technicians  did,  I  did,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  did — to  a 
great  extent,  trying  to  determine  whether 
or  not,  in  view  of  the  long-range  impli- 
cations of  this  industry,  there  should  be 
a  longer  period  of  carryover  of  loss.  We 
concluded  that  would  be  essential  if  in 
step  2  we  would  tax  100  percent  of  the 
net  gain  from  operations  instead  of 
merely  taxing  50  percent  of  the  under- 
writing gain.  Undoubtedly  the  gentle- 
man would  be  right ;  we  would  have  to  go 
even  further  than  10  years,  in  all  prob- 
ability. 

We  concluded  that  because  we  were 
taxing  only  50  percent  of  the  net  gain  in 
the  year  when  the  net  gain  was  realized 
we  would  not  be  justified  in  carrying  a 
complete  100  percent  of  a  loss  from  many 
previous  taxable  years  into  that  taxable 
year  when  only  half  of  the  profit  that 
is  derived  in  the  taxable  year  would  be 
taxed  anyway.  So  we  stopped  at  the 
5  years. 

I  know  what  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind — that  it  takes  about  7  years  for  a 
stock  life  insurance  company  just  be- 
ginning operations  to  reach  a  period 
when  it  may  expect  to  have  s<Mne  profit, 
so  that  these  losses  within  the  first  2  or 
3  years  of  operation  might  well  not  ex- 
tend to  a  year  in  which  this  stock  com- 
pany made  a  profit  so  that  the  previous 
loss  could  be  recouped  for  tax  purposes. 

That  is  the  gentleman's  concern,  and 
I,  too,  have  concern  about  that;  but  let 
me  assure  the  gentleman  that  as  this 
matter  progresses  through  legislative 
channels  I  am  sure  the  technicians  will 
be  giving  further  consideration  to  this 
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point  80  that  in  the  event  It  is  determined 
that  we  have  not  provided  adequate  safe- 
guards for  new  companies  In  tills  proc- 
ess further  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  period  over  which  these  losses 
may  be  carried. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  very 
much  for  the  very  clear  and  complete 
answer  given  to  the  question  I  raised. 
I  raised  that  question  because,  as  the 
gentleman  so  well  knows  and  stated  a 
moment  ago,  it  is  highly  possible  for  a 
new  company  with  good  management, 
following  sound  policies  of  underwriting 
and  of  financing,  could  experience  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  staggering  loss  during 
the  first  year,  a  very  large  loss  the  sec- 
ond year,  a  large  loss  the  third  year,  a 
medium-sized  loss  the  fourth  year,  a  neg- 
ligible loss  the  fifth  year,  and.  if  all  goes 
well,  reach  a  break-even  point,  give  and 
take  a  few  percentage  points,  in  the  sixth 
or  the  seventh  year.  It  is  with  the  idea 
of  encouraging  and  fostering  new  enter- 
prises of  all  kinds  in  this  field,  as  in  any 
other  field,  that  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  based 
the  statement  which  he  just  made. 

I  would  also  in  that  connection  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  possibility  that 
during  the  first  15  or  20  years  of  opera- 
tion of  a  life  insurance  company  a  major 
disaster  might  strike  a  community  in 
which  that  company  had  issued  substan- 
tial policies  both  in  number  and  amount, 
and   whereas   a   disaster   of   this   kind 
would  not  affect  a   company  50  or   75 
years  old.  it  could  seriously  damage  a 
company  10  or  15  or  even  as  much  as 
20  years  old.    So  it  is  with  those  points 
in  mind,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  pitfalls 
and  dangers  and  hazards,  that  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  ask  these  clarifying 
questions  of  the  committee   chairman. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  interest 
which  he  has   shown  in   the  questions 
which  have  been  asked  and  the  fullness 
of  the  answers  which  have  been  given. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope.  Mr.  Chairman! 
that  this  legislation  will  achieve  the  re- 
sults which  are  desired  by  its  author  and 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  which 
reported  it  and  that  it  will  have  in  the 
long  run  a  beneficial  effect  not  only  for 
raising  revenue  but  upon  the  very  per- 
sons who  shall  be  called  upon  for  in- 
creased  taxes  under   the  provisions  of 
this  law. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man has  had  some  experience  in  con- 
nection with  life  insurance  companies, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  ask 
him  this  question.  The  gentleman  has 
been  dealing  with  a  new  company  a 
small  company.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
view.  I  take  it,  that  a  small  company  or 
a  new  company  is  in  a  better  position 
under  this  bill  than  that  company  would 
be  if  we  would  permit  the  1942  law  to 
go  into  effect. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  think  that  question 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
I  think  it  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Daddario]. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Hartford  is  the  capital  city  of  Connect- 
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Icut  and  is  referred  to  on  many  oc- 
casions as  the  insurance  city  of  the 
world.  It  writes  about  10  percent  of  the 
Ufe  insurance  business  in  the  country, 
and  as  a  result  I  have  been  following 
this  legislation  very  closely  because  of 
the  effect  that  it  has  on  my  home  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  life  insurance 
companies  in  the  aggregate  employ 
something  like  3a.000  people  in  Hart- 
ford County.  They  pay  $130  million  in 
salaries,  and  they  are  responsible  and 
civic-minded  corporate  beings.  The 
stability  of  these  companies  is  shown  in 
that  over  25  percent  of  their  employees 
have  been  with  them  for  over  25  years. 
These  companies  pay  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  State  taxes  as  well  as  their 
fair  share  of  contributions  to  the  Federal 
tax  structure. 

Now.  when  thi.3  permanent  formula 
was  being  worked  out  I  was  concerned 
about  the  form  that  it  would  take,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as 
a  whole  have  tackled  this  problem  in  a 
very  responsible  and  very  stable  fashion. 
The  chairman,  especially,  over  a  period 
of  many,  many  years,  has  gone  through 
this  complicated  and  complex  and  in- 
tricate problem  and  has  shown  for- 
bearance and  wisdom  in  his  approach 
to  the  problem  which  has  been  before 
him. 

Although  I  will  vote  for  this  measure, 
there  are  a  couple  of  points  that  I  would 
like  to  raise  and  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  problem,  insofar  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned. The  first  one  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  life  insurance  companies  during 
the  tax  year  1957  paid  $293  million. 

This  bill  asks  that  that  amount  be 
jumped  to  $545  milhon  on  business  ac- 
complished in  1958.    It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  what  is  being  taxed  here  is 
a  form  of  savings,  a  great  flow  of  institu- 
tional funds  that  is  normally  used  for 
investment    in    the     American    future. 
These  taxes  come  on  top  of  heavy  State 
taxes,  and  none  of  us  have  any  illusions. 
I  am  sure,  that  it  Is  less  important  to 
raise  revenues  at  the  State  level  than 
here  in  Washington.     It  would  appear 
therefore— and  this  is  an  objection  that 
I  have— that  there  has  been  too  big  a 
bite  taken  out  of  this  apple  for  this  year, 
especially  taking  into  consideration  that 
in  many  of  the  StaU  s.  including  my  own 
there  has  been  an  increase  this  year  In 
the  taxation  of  these  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Besides  the  level  of  taxes  I  question  the 
provision  conceminp:  tax-exempt  bonds 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  importance 
of  institutional  investment  with  life  In- 
smance  funds.  The  housing  construc- 
tion, the  mortgages,  the  varieties  of 
financial  support  that  these  funds  give 
reaches  into  every  comer  of  America. 
Not  the  least  important  is  the  support 
of  municipal  and  other  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  the  life  In- 
surance cc«npany  cannot  allocate  this 
tax-exempt  Interest  to  surplus  and  re- 
ceive full  credit  as  In  the  case  of  other 
Insurance  companies,  other  corporations. 


and  individuals.  The  net  effect  may  be, 
under  the  law,  that  the  life  insurance 
company  is  taxed  on  two-thirds  of  what 
should  be  tax-free  interest.  There  is 
not  much  money  involved  here,  but  the 
principle  is  important.  Congress  has 
established  tax-exempt  bond  features  to 
encourage  or  channel  the  flow  of  savings 
into  socially  desirable  functions.  Yet 
here  one  form  of  investment  is  discour- 
aged. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  constitutionality  of 
this  approach.     The  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  National  Life  In.surance  Co.  against 
United  States  case.   277   U.S.   508.  has 
jaid  that  you  could  not  reach  tax-exempt 
interest  indirectly,  that  you  could  not 
tax    directly.     This   clause   in   the   law. 
section  804 ( c » *  5 »  and  ( 6 ) .  appears  to  do 
•so.    With  the  heavier  tax  load  that  this 
bill  will  bring  into  the  Treasury,  this  tax- 
exempt    feature    should    be   considered. 
In  e.xpluining  this  feature  earlier,  the 
dislin-iuished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  said  that  this  was 
being    protected    perhaps    beyond    100 
percent.     If  this  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  and  its  chairman,  then  tax- 
exempt  income  should  not  be  subject  to 
the   financial   maneuvering    within   the 
law,  but  should  be  left  completely  out  of 
the   tax-taking  structure.    Then   there 
would  be  no  question  but  that  this  type 
of  income  would  not  be  taxed. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  H. 
Ladd  Plumley.  president  of  the  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
America,  of  Worcester.  Mass. : 
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State  MxnvM.  Lirr  Assitranck 

CoMPANT  or  America, 
Worcester,  Mass  ,  February  17, 1959. 

H(in.H\ROLDD    DONOHUE, 

House  of  Representatives, 
WasfiiJigton,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Donohue:  The  report*  are 
that  House  bill  4245  dealing  with  the  taxation 
of  life  Insurance  companies  will  come  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  tomorrow.  We 
wish  to  pr?tcrt  na  vehemently  aa  poseible 
ngalnst  the  enactment  of  thla  propoaed  legla- 
latlcn. 

Estimates  Indicate  that  it  Increases  the 
Federal  Income  tax  on  lire  Insurance  com- 
panies from  an  estimated  t315  million  tf 
present  legislation  were  continued  for  a 
further  year,  to  an  approximate  $550  mUllon 
or  76  percent.  In  the  case  of  our  own  com- 
pany the  Increase  Is  from  •1.075.000  to 
$4.0^0.000  or  an  Increase  of  105  percent. 

1  emphasize  the  magnitude  of  this  Increase 
becau.-=e  memory  does  not  bring  to  mind  an- 
other ln.stance  where  a  business  which  has 
been  regularly  taxed  has  been  made  subject 
to  such  an  onerous  Increase.  In  this  mutual 
company  the  complete  burden  of  this  taxa- 
tion will  fall  upon  our  hundreds  of  thoutands 
of  policyholders  who  have  elected  this  mode 

*i  i^^?'"^"  ^°  ^""'P  provide  by  their  own 
thrlftlness  for  their  families  in  the  event 
of  death. 

We  hear  on  many  sides  today  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Governments  IntenUon  of  taking  all 
possible  actions  to  stop  the  Inroads  that  In- 
flation has  been  making  upon  the  value  of 
our  dollar.  The  reserves  of  life  Insurance  are 
the  greatest  pool  of  long-term  capital  In  the 
world.     To  levy  taxes  of  thla  weight  upon 


life  Insurance  at  a  time  when  all  forms  of 
savings  should  be  encouraged,  seems  to  lack 
logical  explanation. 

The  press  does  not  report  a  single  basic 
tax  principle  that  is  InvoUed  in  this  increase 
but  rather  all  emphasis  has  been  laid  from 
the  start  upon  the  fact  tliat  $550  million  is 
dpplred  from  the  life  Insurance  Industry  and 
the  bill  has  been  designed  to  provide  the  pre- 
determined results.  Such  an  approach  Is 
particularly  punitive  when  It  is  considered 
t!:»at  present  life  insuran?e  taxes  (Federal, 
tsiate,  and  local)  are  aim  £t  three  times  as 
threat  us  the  average  tax  ^n  other  forms  of 
savings. 

In  behalf  of  the  policyholders  of  this  com- 
pany, mo.-st  nf  whom  are  persons  of  modest 
means,  we,  therefore,  ask  you  as  our  Con- 
Krp.ssman  to  protest  the  passage  of  House  bill 
4245. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  Ladd  Plum  ley, 

President. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chf  irman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  if 
there  are  no  further  requests  for  time, 
the  bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  Also,  under  the  rule, 
no  amendments  are  in  order  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  be  offered? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment  that  is  clerical 
and  technical  in  nature. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Wr.  Mills:  Page  6, 
line  7,  strike  out  •■1957."  a;  d  insert  •1957.". 

Page  9.  line  13.  strike  out  "(5i  )"  and  in- 
sert "(5),  but  computed  wi  hout  any  deduc- 
tion for  investment  expenses  allowed  by  tills 
paragraph) ." 

Page  13,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  2  nn  page  14  and  Inpert: 

•'(B)  the  Investment  yield  rate  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (c)(1)  ) ." 

Page  14,  strike  out  lines  {*,  10.  and  11.  and 
insert  "the  Investment  yielc  rate,  the  deduc- 
tion rate  for  the  taxable  year  is  the  invest- 
ment yield  rate  " 

Page  19,  line  16.  strike  cut  "left  on  de- 
posit.  ETC"   and   insert   "in    the   nature   or 

INTEREST." 

Page  22.  line  6.  strike  out  "Net  premiums" 
and  insert    "Premiums." 

Page  24,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "as  re- 
lates to  the  life  insurance  features  under' 
and  Insert  "(excluding  thft  portion  of  the 
reserves  which  is  allocable  to  annuity  fea- 
tures) as  relates  to.". 

Page  24,  lines  10  and  15,  strike  out  "net". 

Page  24,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning 
In  line  17  and  insert  "For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'premiums'  means  the 
net  amount  of  the  premiums  and  other  con- 
sideration taken  into  account  under  subsec- 
tion   (C)(1)." 

Page  38,  beginning  In  line  13.  strike  out 
"deduction  for  dividends  received  provided 
by  section  243"  and  insert  "deductions  for 
dividends  received  provided  by  sections  243, 
244.  and  245." 

Page  42,  strike  out  lines  5,  6,  and  7,  and 
insert : 

"(B)  60  per  centum  of  tlie  net  amount  of 
the  premiums  and  other  consideration  taken 
into  account  for  the  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 809(c) (1)." 

Page  42.  after  line  7,  insert  "The  amount 
so  subtracted,  less  the  aniount  of  the  tax 
Imposed  with  respect  to  iiuch  amount  by 
reason  of  section  802(b)(3),  shall  be  added 
to  the  shareholders  surplus  account  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  succeeding  taxable  year." 

Page  57,  strike  out  line;;  22  and  23  and 
Insert: 

"(1)  Sections  842  and  1604(b)(2)  of  such 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ',811,'. 


Section  891  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '811,'." 

Mr.  MIIJLiS  (interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment,  since  it  is  technical  and 
clerical  in  nature,  and  that  it  appear  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Udall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  'H.R.  4245  >  relating  to  the  taxation 
of  the  income  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  171, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill  H  R.  4245  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

FEDERAL  PUPIL  TESTING 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
today  announced  authorization  of  a  so- 
called  research  program  on  a  national 
scale  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  help- 


ing "high  schools  to  do  a  better  job  of 
identifying,  developing,  and  utilizing 
student  talents." 

This  program,  it  is  announced,  will  in- 
volve one-half  a  million  boys  and  girls 
in  1,400  high  schools — approximately  5 
percent  of  the  total  high  school  enroll- 
ment— as  participants  in  the  study. 

It  is  obvious,  and  certainly  has  not  been 
denied  by  the  Office  of  Education,  that 
this  project  will  involve  pupil-testing 
activities  to  be  carried  out  in  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
or  at  least  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
John  C.  Flanagan,  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  the  university  and  director  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Research. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
disclosed  that  Federal  support  of  this 
4-year  program  may  ultimately  reach 
the  sum  of  SI  million. 

Even  before  official  announcement  of 
this  program,  it  was  severely  criticized  by 
Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  commissioner  of 
education  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in 
an  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators at  Atlantic  City  on  Monday 
of  this  week. 

Mr.  Raubinger  warned  of  the  "clear 
temptation  to  tie  Federal  testing  with 
Federal  aid  and  federally  recommended 
curricula."  He  further  warned  that  this 
project  "lets  the  camel's  nose  into  the 
tent"  and  added  that  "once  national  test- 
ing is  imr>osed,  it  would  never  be  with- 
drawn." 

Quite  apart  from  the  validity  of  Mr. 
Raubinger's  protest — and  I  believe  it  is 
immensely  valid — it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation constitutes  a  deliberate,  dishon- 
est, and  inexcusable  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion upon  the  Congress. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  action  by 
the  Office  of  Education  has  not  been 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
but  under  PubUc  Law  531  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, which  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  education  to  "enter  into  con- 
tracts or  jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  universities  and  col- 
leges and  State  educational  agencies  for 
the  conduct  of  research,  surveys,  and 
demonstrations  in  the  field  of  education." 

In  the  enactment  of  the  Nationsd  De- 
fense Education  Act  last  year,  the  Con- 
gress did  provide  for  Federal  aid  to  States 
for  "State  plans  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  testing,  counseling,  and  guid- 
ance activities"  for  secondary  school  stu- 
dents within  the  respective  States. 
Scrupulous  pains  were  taken  to  see  to  it 
that  these  programs,  while  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, would  be  entirely  under  State  or 
local  control. 

I  opposed  this  provision  of  the  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  the  entire  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  because  I  was 
positive  the  Federal  Grovernment  would 
not  keep  its  hands  off  the  program  of 
pupil  testing. 

Today's  development  proves  how  accu- 
rate this  conviction  was.  It  also  proves 
that  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Office  of  Education  and  by  adminis- 
trative action,  uses  the  back  door  ap- 
proach to  accomplish  a  massive  Federal 
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intervention  In  this  critical  field — un- 
questionably including  the  area  of  pupil 
testing — without  any  specific  and  proper 
authorization  of  Congrress. 

I  am  drafting  legislation  designed  to 
countermand  this  decision  and  halt  this 
program  and  also  to  prevent  any  future 
cdministrative  decisions  initiating  Fed- 
eral pupil  testing  programs  for  high- 
school  students.  I  expect  to  introduce 
this  bill  later  this  week. 


FEDERAL  CAREER  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  aiid  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  the  United  States  civil  service  has 
earned  a  fine  reputation  in  its  selection 
and  protection  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ments  career  employees.  This  has  in- 
spired mutual  confidence  and  mutual 
security  and  has  raised  the  efficiency  and 
the  morale  of  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  performance  of  those 
Government  functions  upon  which  all  of 
our  people  depend. 

The  only  cases,  and  they  happen  In- 
frequently, where  conscientious  Federal 
employees  with  t>ermanent  civil  service 
status  may  lose  their  Jobs  occur  when 
there  Is  a  reduction  in  force.  This 
means  that  certain  jobs  have  become 
surplus  and  are  therefore  eliminated. 
Even  in  such  cases,  the  displaced  civil 
servants  enjoy  preference  in  securing 
suitable  employment  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  civil  service  aids  them 
to  the  best  of  its  ability  In  finding  em- 
ployment elsewhere  within  the  Federal 
establishment.  Mind  you,  the  only 
basis  for  a  reduction  In  force  is  where 
the  jobs  have  been  eliminated  with  good 
cause. 

Members  of  Congress  are  disturbed  by 
recent  developments  which  point  to  a 
subtle  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  around  this  requirement, 
and  in  the  process,  sell  out  the  job  rights 
of  career  employees  under  civil  service, 
in  favor  of  private  contractors. 

This  is  morally  indefensible,  and  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
compact  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Its  career  employees. 

Unless  this  devious  move  is  stopped 
Immediately,  It  could  establish  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  that  would  under- 
mine the  whole  structure  of  the  civil 
service  and  destroy  the  faith  of  all  Fed- 
eral employees  in  their  career  status. 

Previous  administrations  have  been 
criticized  by  a  minority  for  the  few  in- 
stances where  Government  has  gone  In- 
to business  by  producing  a  few  items 
necessary  for  national  defense. 

But  what  about  the  present  reversal, 
and  the  desire  of  this  administration  to 
farm  out  essential  Government  func- 
tions to  private  contractors?  And  at 
the  expense  of  career  employees  who 
are  being  contracted  out  of  their  iobe? 
Here  is  a  typical  case. 


I  know  of  a  maintenance  man  with 
permanent  civil  service  status  who  has 
the  full  responsibility  of  caring  for  an 
Army  Reserve  center.  Several  years 
ago,  he  passed  the  civil  service  test  for 
steamfltter  and  plumber.  In  addition, 
he  makes  electrical  repairs,  does  car- 
pentry work,  painting,  and  general  cus- 
todial work.  He  has  received  two  let- 
ters of  commendation  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  performs  his  dutie.s. 

Last  month,  he  received  a  reduction 
in  force  notice  tliat  will  terminate  his 
employment.  His  work  is  going  to  be  let 
out  to  private  coniractors.  on  a  cost-plus 
basis  This  will  cost  the  Government 
much  more  money  than  was  paid  for  his 
services.  The  electrician  will  be  called 
when  needed,  then  the  plumber  when 
needed,  and  so  forth.  The  inconven- 
ience of  such  a  procedure  is  wasteful. 
It  certainly  contradicts  the  economizing 
zeal  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Or  are  these  economizing  policies  only 
a  pretext  for  handmg  over,  in  time,  most 
of  the  genuine  functions  of  Government 
to  private  enterp  ise.  thereby  surren- 
dering Government  to  bu.sincss. 

So  far,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
the  chief  offender  Is  this  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  retired  generals  and 
admirals  have  accepted  key  positions 
with  big  business,  and  in  turn  are  en- 
couraging these  arbitrary  procedures? 
This  is  not  in  the  public  intciest.  It  is 
wasteful. 

It  threatens  the  Integrity  of  our  civil 
service,  and  the  faith  of  career  em- 
ployees in  that  system. 

We  ask  the  administration  to  abandon 
this  practice  of  contracting  Federal 
workers  out  of  their  jobs. 

If  it  fails  to  do  this.  Congress  will 
pass  legislation  to  correct  these  abuses. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  OBJECTORS  ON 
CONSENT  AND  PRIVATE  CALEN- 
DARS 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  thi;  Members  of  the 
House  for  their  guidance  in  the  futme 
that  I  have  appointed  to  serve  as  objec- 
tors on  the  Consent  Calendar  on  our  side 
the  gentleman  from  Michigp.  I  Mr. 
PoRDl:  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Weaver)  ;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pi:lly].  I  have  also 
appointed  to  serve  us  objectors  on  the 
Private  Calendar  on  our  side  "he  centle- 
man  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Aver  v  I ;  the 
gentleman  from  W  sconsin  [Mr.  Van 
Pelt];  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  CoNTEj. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scien- 
tific potential  of  boys  and  girls  now 
studying  in  our  high  schools  is  the  secret 
strength  of  the  United  States  in  opetiing 
up  the  new  frontiers  of  tomorrow. 

To  search  and  find  and  encourage 
those  high  school  seniors  who  have  the 
ability  to  become  the  scientists  of  the 
future,  is  the  purpose  of  the  science 
talent  .'^earch  that  is  conducted  annually, 
with  the  financial  support  of  the  West- 
in.rhouse  Electric  Corp. 

With  each  passing  day  we  realize  more 
and  more  how  the  survival  of  our  civili- 
zation depends  upon  education  in  gen- 
eral, with  empiiasis  upon  pioneering 
leadersliip  in  science. 

Science  Service  is  the  unique  institu- 
tion c.tabli.-hed  in  1921  to  take  science 
to  the  people.  With  the  help  of  news- 
papers, educators,  and  scientists,  an  ever 
larger  number  of  seniors  compete  for 
these  scholar. ships,  awards,  and  honors. 

Many  other  scholarships  In  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  Nation, 
supplementmg  the  We.stlnghouse  Sci- 
ence Scholarships,  are  given  to  contest- 
ants with  high  talent. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  a  boy 
from  my  home  city,  Lawrence.  Mass.,  has 
qualified  for  the  honors  group. 

His  name  is  Thomas  E>ennls  Coskren. 
and  he  lives  at  113  Berkeley  Street. 

Thoma.s,  a  student  at  Central  Catholic 
Hi;h  School  in  Lawrence,  concentrated 
in  his  project  report  on  'Minerals  Found 
in  the  Woburn-Wilmington-Rcading, 
Ma.ss  ,  Area." 

The  eager  mind  and  the  studious 
habits  of  my  youny  neighbor  point  to  a 
successful  career  in  the  field  of  science. 

I  am  confident  that  he  is  going  to  be- 
come a  great  credit  to  himself  and  his 
family.  In  so  doing,  he  will  make  a 
real  contribution  to  our  Nations  pro- 
gress. 

Concratulations  to  Thomas  Coskren 
for  the  honor  he  has  won. 


THOMAS  DENNIS  COSKREN 
Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent   to   extend    my   remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  FOR  INDIANA 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  RousH]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
was  a  week  of  terror  and  disaster  for  my 
beloved  State  of  Indiana.  The  Wabash 
River  once  again  became  a  destructive 
irresponsible  giant,  unleashing  Its  fury 
again-st  our  farms,  our  cities,  and  our 
people.  Year  after  year  I  have  seen  this 
peaceful  stream,  across  the  waters  of 
which  a-s  a  boy  I  waded  by  doing  nothing 
more  than  rolling  mj-  pants  legs  up  an- 
other notch,  become  this  unconquerable 
giant  sweeping  before  It  homes  and  prop- 
erty and  with  its  muddy  appearance  tell- 
ing us  that  our  topsoil  was  escaping  to 
the  Mis.sissippi.  Year  after  year  I  have 
seen  that  peaceful  stream  creep  upward 
until  it  was  in  our  cities'  streets,  into 
homes,  factories,  and  business  establish- 
ments. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  headlines 
and  the  top  stories  of  the  newspapers 
radio  stations,  and  TV  networks  have 
shouted  the  tragic  news  that  the  resi- 
dents of  my  hometown  of  Huntington,  of 
Wabash.  Peru.  Logansport.  Terre  Haute, 
and  Vincennes  are  conducting  a  futile 
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battle  against  this  almoet  uncontrollable 
fury  to  save  their  homes,  their  property, 
and  their  very  lives. 

Reports  began  to  flow  into  my  ofHce 
by  letter,  by  telegram,  and  by  telephone 
of  this  tragedy  and  last  \(  eekend  I  viewed 
it  with  my  own  eyes.  Bridges  were  swept 
away  or  damaged.  2.300  families  were 
evacuated  from  their  homes,  schools 
were  forced  to  close  their  doors,  factories 
were  closed  as  tliese  muddy  waters  came 
through  their  doors  and  windows,  sand- 
bags by  the  thousands  v.ere  utilized  by 
tired  but  determined  citizens  in  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  hold  back  these  waters. 
Military.  Reserve,  and  National  Guard 
units  were  pressed  into  service.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  responded  quickly  to 
our  pleas  for  assistance.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  authorized  to 
make  available,  to  fiood  victims  of  Indi- 
ana, loans  for  repair  and  ;"or  the  replace- 
ment of  buildings  and  homes.  Credit 
was  extended  for  replacement  of  equip- 
ment, purchasing  of  s<ed,  fertilizers, 
fencing,  and  for  other  fann  costs.  FHA 
ofiQcials  were  surveying  the  needs  for 
supplemental  credit  se.-vlce.  Surplus 
foods  were  made  available.  The  Red 
Cross  operating  In  Its  usual  quiet  but 
efDcIent  manner  stepped  in  with  Its  dis- 
aster services.  The  President  designated 
certain  counties  as  disaster  areas.  I 
mention  these  to  show  the  magnitude  of 
this  terrible  misfortune  which  has  be- 
fallen my  State. 

Now  why  did  this  happen?  Why  did 
we  find  It  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Nation,  of  all  of  these 
agencies?  Why  did  my  people  have  to 
exert  themselves  beyond  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  their  normal  endurance? 
Why  did  they  have  to  suffer  these  terrible 
losses? 

This  was  not  Just  another  act  of  God 
the  consequences  of  which  were  unavoid- 
able. The  fact  is  that  Indiana  has  been 
demanding  flood  control  for  years.  The 
fact  is  that  an  adequate  flood  control 
project  would  have  provided  protection 
against  this  flood. 

After  much  delay.  Congress  only  last 
year  recognized  our  need,  and  following 
the  recommendations  of  a  competent 
Corps  of  Engineers  approved  three  flood- 
control  projects  in  Indiana's  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. The  Huntington  Dam.  the  Sala- 
monie  Dam,  and  the  Mississinewa  Dam 
which  when  constructed  will  give  us  a 
great  measure  of  protection.  But  in  the 
next  breath  this  same  Congress  denied 
this  need  by  refusing  to  appropriate 
money  for  these  very  projects. 

Immediately  after  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message,  I  checked  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  determine  how  much  had 
been  allotted  for  these  authorized  flood- 
control  projects.  Again  to  my  own  dis- 
appointment and  to  the  di.sappointment 
of  the  people  of  Indiana  I  found  that 
nothing  had  been  allowed  and  that  Indi- 
ana was  to  be  left  once  again  to  the 
mercies  of  these  periodic  floods. 

We  did  not  expect  to  have  flood  control 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day  or  even  next 
year  but  we  did  expect — because  of  the 
history  of  periodic  floods  and  the  de- 
struction of  property — to  have  money 
appropriated  to  start  these  needed  flood- 
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control  projects  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers had  a  long  time  ago  determined  to 
be  the  answer  to  our  problem.  We  ex- 
I>ected  to  have  that  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion and  hope  which  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that  work  has  commenced 
and  the  problem  is  being  solved.  We  do 
not  have  either  that  satisfaction  or  hope. 
We  are  asking  Congress  to  give  us  that 
satisfaction  and  hope  by  appropriating 
funds  for  fiood  control  in  the  Wabash 
River  Valley.  We  are  not  asking  for 
money  for  fishing  holes  and  bathing 
beaches.  We  are  asking  Congress  to 
provide  us  with  funds  to  build  flood- 
control  projects  which  will  save  us  from 
the  ravages  and  destructiveness  of  these 
terrible  floods.  We  are  asking  for  im- 
mediate action  that  work  might  com- 
mence on  these  needed  projects. 

What  these  past  few  days  have  cost  us 
is  difficult  to  estimate  but  the  imagina- 
tion, a  glance  at  the  governmental  serv- 
ices called  into  play  and  a  view  of  the 
damage  leads  us  to  the  unquestionable 
conclu-sion  that  it  will  rvm  into  millions 
of  dollars.  No  doubt  the  sum  will  ex- 
ceed the  entire  cost  of  these  flood-con- 
trol projects. 

I  have  In  recent  remarks  which  can  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record 
stated  that  we  Hoosiers  are  a  proud  peo- 
ple who  like  to  handle  our  own  problems 
but  that  pride  does  not  bind  us  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  problem  which  is  be- 
yond our  means,  one  which  is  for  this 
Congress.  That  pride  does  not  prevent 
us  from  boldly— with  certainty  of  our 
need — asking  for  the  help  which  only  this 
Congress  can  provide. 

This  heartache,  suffering,  all  of  these 
losses  and  dangers  could  have  been 
avoided  if  our  past  pleas  had  been 
listened  to. 

We  are  Indignant  and  bewildered — 
and  I  speak  for  the  [>eople  of  my  dis- 
trict— because  we  see  our  Government 
spending  money  for  so  many  things 
which  seem  so  imnecessary,  especially 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  own  dis- 
tress. For  example,  a  chart  prepared  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration reveals  that  for  irrigation,  recla- 
mation— including  flood  control — and 
power  projects  the  following  simis  were 
spent  abroad  from  April  3,  1948.  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1957 : 

In  Europe.  $97,838,000. 
European  overseas  territory,  $4,084.- 
000. 

Far  East.  $157,921,000. 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  $135,816.- 
000. 
Africa.  $2  million. 
Latin  America,  $9,277,000. 
We  also  find  that  certain  conamunistic 
countries    have    received    our    money. 
From  1946  to  1957,  Communist  Albania 
received  $20,444,000.    Czechoslovakia  got 
$185,827,000.    Communist  Yugoslavia  re- 
ceived $789,732,000. 

We  cannot  understand  how  our  Gov- 
ernment can  spend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands for  the  entertainment  of  foreign 
persons — yes;  including  Mikoyan,  of  Rus- 
sia— and  cannot  open  the  eyes  to  the 
needs  of  its  own  citizens. 

Yes:  the  waters  will  slowly  withdraw 
to  the  confines  of  the  banks  of  the  Wa- 
bash  and  next  simimer  my  sons  will 


probably  explore  the  same  trails  and 
flsh  the  same  holes  I  did  as  a  boy  but 
they  and  thousands  of  other  Hoosiers 
will — unless  this  Congress  acts— con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  shadow  of  imcertainty 
and  fear  and  unless  this  Congress  acts 
the  floods  of  Indiana  will  continue  to 
supply  copy  for  the  newspapers,  radio, 
and  TV. 

The  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion are  filled  with  sympathy  for  our 
distress.  I  am  confident  that  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  on  Con- 
gress wondering  what  we  are  coing  to 
do  about  these  unnecessary  recurring 
fioods.  These  same  loyal  Americans  are 
going  to  ask  which  comes  first  on  our 
priority  list  for  funds,  America  or  some 
other  nation — including  Communist  na- 
tions? 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  still  another  benefit  to  be 
derived,  besides  flood  control,  if  Con- 
gress provides  the  immediate  and  posi- 
tive action  needed  and  I  wonder  If  it  is 
not  the  more  important  result.  That  is 
that  the  American  people  can  see  how 
this  democracy  is  capable  of  rising  up 
with  Its  great  strength  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  hour,  demonstrating  that 
our  compassion  for  distressed  people  and 
our  recognition  of  their  needs  are  ca- 
pable of  being  backed  by  a  positive  pro- 
gram of  action  thus  giving  new  confl- 
dence  to  our  people  in  their  Government 
and  its  democratic  processes. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  suffered  $50  mil- 
lion flood  damage  in  the  Wabash  Valley 
in  the  last  2  years.  There  mvist  be  added 
the  damages  suffered  in  this  flood. 

There  are  three  reservoirs  planned  for 
the  gentleman's  district,  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  They  were  authorized  in 
the  1956  act  but  that  act  was  vetoed. 
They  were  authorized  again  in  1957,  and 
again  that  act  was  vetoed.  They  were 
authorized  In  the  act  of  1958  which  final- 
ly became  law.  but  no  money  was  pro- 
vided even  to  start  the  program  in  this 
year's  budget. 

I  understand  it  will  take  s(xne  $700,000 
to  do  the  engineering  work.  I  under- 
stand the  Corps  of  Engineers  asked  for 
some  $200,000  for  that  purpose.  No 
money  was  provided  simply  because  they 
said  there  would  be  no  new  starts.  Does 
that  mean  that  these  people  in  Indiana 
must  continually  suffer  from  floods  be- 
cause a  program  of  no  starts  has  been 
adopted? 

It  cost  $250,000  on  the  Government's 
part  just  to  clean  up  the  debris  left  by 
this  flood.  Just  think  of  it.  Over  $50 
million  damage  caused  by  flood  in  the 
Wabash  Valley  in  the  last  2  years  and 
$250,000  to  clean  up  the  debris  caused 
by  this  flood  whose  damage  has  not  been 
estimated,  and  the  Budget  Director  will 
not  do  anything  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  these  gigantic  floods  in  the 
Wabash  Valley.  I  am  glad  money  Is 
appropriated  for  flood  control  in  other 
States,  but  certainly  something  should  be 
done  for  Indiana  where  they  have  an 
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extremely  bad  condition  in  this  Wabash 
Valley  where  people  year  after  ye£ir  after 
year  are  being  washed  out  of  their  homes 
and  suffer  extensive  damage. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
coni?ressional  delegation  today  and  we 
all  agreed  to  work  to  see  that  these  funds 
cut  from  the  budget  are  restored  and 
adequate  sums  are  appropriated  to  pre- 
vent this  recurring  flood  disaster  in  the 
Waliash  River  Valley. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
SpcEiker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
tremendously  interested  in  the  gentle- 
man's statement  and  the  problem  that 
face.s  the  people  of  this  portion  of  his 
State,  and  hope  something  can  be  done 
to  alleviate  the  situation. 

I  am  glad  to  remind  the  House  that 
there  will  be  a  request  by  the  engineers 
for  an  appropriation  authorizing  flood 
control  in  the  Merrimack  River  Valley. 
Naturally  I  am  delighted  that  they  are 
going  ahead  with  the  project.  I  hope  it 
will  be  approved  by  the  House.  It  has 
been  too  long  delayed.  I  wish  something 
could  be  done  for  the  people  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  able  to  address  my  colleagues 
on  this  subject.  I  have  just  visited  this 
area  of  the  State.  In  my  district  alone 
I  witnessed  the  tragic  suffering  of  the 
people  in  Wabash  River  Valley,  suffer- 
ing to  the  extreme  of  not  having  houses 
to  live  in,  and  farmers  not  having  suf- 
ficient soil  left  to  allow  them  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  planting  season. 

I  saw  a  levee  that  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  because  over  a  period 
of  time  appropriations  have  not  been 
allowed  for  its  upkeep,  a  levee  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  6  feet  high.  There  we  had 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  doing  what  they  could  to  help  the 
local  people,  but  all  in  support  of  a  futile 
cause.  That  district  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  is  helpless  because  Federal  funds 
are  not  available. 

I  went  to  the  town  of  Attica,  Ind. 
Here  the  town  was  inundated  to  the  ex- 
tent that  25  houses  were  flooded.  The 
principal  street  of  the  town  was  called 
Canal  Street  just  because  of  flood  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  little  town  of  Clinton,  Ind..  the 
townspeople  purchased  8,000  sandbags 
at  a  price  of  14  cents  each,  filled  the  bags 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  flood  season 
the  sand  was  taken  out  of  the  bags  and 
those  same  sandbags  were  used  during 
the  next  flood. 

In  Terre  Haute,  82.000  sandbags  were 
purchased  in  order  to  keep  the  flood - 
waters  out. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  this  extent, 
the  people  of  my  district,  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  are  beginning  to  lose 
faith  in  the  promises  made  them.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it.  They  have 
been  flooded  out  8  out  of  the  last  10 
years.  No  longer  do  they  record  the  flood 
stages  at  14  feet,  but  at  20  feet,  because 
they  are  rimning  out  of  paper  on  which 


to  record  the  flood  stages.  Everyone 
knows  this  is  the  case,  everyone  who  has 
had  occasion  to  go  into  the  district  and 
inspect  the  valley. 

We  ask  that  the  Army  engineers  give 
us  the  support  that  is  necessary.  We 
have  already  appealed  to  them.  We 
asked  them  to  give  us  an  approximation 
of  what  this  entire  flood-control  project 
will  cost  this  year,  how  much  money  they 
can  actually  use  in  order  to  convey  to  the 
people  who  are  suffering  in  this  district 
that  something  is  going  to  be  done  in 
their  behalf.  If  v/e  are  to  realize  the 
flood-control  construction  nece.ssary  the 
people  and  the  administration  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  must  communicate  their 
needs.  I  certainly  sympathize  with  my 
colleagues  adjacent  to  the  Sixth  Di.strict 
of  Indiana.  I  knew  that  this  problem 
will  be  whipped  when  the  will  of  this 
membership  makes  itself  felt.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  NEPAL 

The  SPEAKEF  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ikard  ) .  Under  the  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Powell]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
today  to  extend  to  the  people  of  Nepal, 
His  Majesty,  Mahendra  Bi'-  Bikram 
Shah,  and  t*-  that  country's  permanent 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  and 
to  Ambassador  Rishikesh  Shah  congrat- 
ulations and  best  wishes  on  this  February 
18,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  their  Na- 
tional Day.  This  day  has  been  annually 
celebrated  since  1931  when  democratic 
government  was  introduced. 

The  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  unlike  many 
of  its  Asian  neighbors,  has  been  inde- 
pendent from  time  immemorial;  there- 
fore February  18  representing  a  stage 
in  that  country's  development  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  celebrated  Inde- 
pendence Day  of  our  country  and  many 
others. 

The  Kingdom  of  Nepal  is  a  country 
about  the  size  of  Wisconsin  with  a  popu- 
lation of  8 '2  million  Lying  along  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  and  completely 
landlocked  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  its  mighty  mountains,  Nepal  was  little 
known  prior  to  1951  by  the  outside  world, 
especially  the  Western  World.  In  1953. 
Nepal  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  whole  country  has  been 
changing  in  its  relationship  to  others  and 
in  its  economic  strides  forward. 

The  economic  well-being  and  the  de- 
velopment of  democratic  institutions  in 
Nepal  is  of  significance  to  the  future  role 
of  the  United  States  in  Asia,  for  hundreds 
of  miles  of  its  border  are  contiguous  with 
Communist-occupied  Tibet — hundreds  of 
miles  no  longer  impregnable  to  Commu- 
nist infiltration.  Therefore,  programs  of 
aid  designed  to  strengthen  the  country's 
economy  and  in  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic efforts  there  are  bound  to  be  mu- 
tually rewarding. 

Since  Nepal  broke  with  absolutism  8 
years  ago,  the  country  has  made  steady 
progress  toward  full  democracy.  Today, 
there  is  a  general  election  taking  place  in 


Nepal,  the  first  in  its  history,  when  109 
members  of  the  new  lower  house  will  be 
chosen.  There  will  be,  in  addition,  an 
upper  house  of  36  members  with  one-half 
elected  by  the  lower  house  and  the  other 
half  by  the  King.  There  is  in  existence 
a  constitution  of  72  articles  giving  the 
Nepalese  a.ssurance  of  personal  liberty, 
equality  before  the  law,  and  economic. 
F>olitical,  and  rclicious  freedom. 

We  salute  Nepal  on  this  February  18, 
for,  measured  against  centuries  of  being 
cut  off  behind  their  great  mountains, 
they  have  done  a  great  deal.  We  in 
America  wish  that  Nepal  in  reality  re- 
main a  land  of  the  gods. 


WHEAT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Breeding  I  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  one  of  the  larg- 
est wheat-prcducing  districts  in  the 
Nation.  Naturally,  I  am  concerned 
over  the  plight  of  the  wheat  farmer. 
Forced  to  operate  at  record  high  costs, 
which  show  no  tendency  to  decline,  the 
wheat  farmer,  just  like  all  other  farm- 
ers, can  look  forward  only  to  lower  prices 
and  smaller  income. 

I  am  encouraged  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  the  introduction  of  .several  bills  relat- 
ing to  wheat.  These  bills  contain  signif- 
icant changes  in  the  farm  program  in- 
sofar as  wheat  is  concerned.  The  fact 
that  wheatgrowers  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  accept  drastic  changes  in 
the  present  program  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  farmers  are  anxious  to  bring  a 
sen.se  of  reality  to  farm  programs.  De- 
spite what  many  commentators  and 
some  Federal  officials  would  have  the 
public  believe,  farmers  are  just  as  con- 
cerned with  the  national  welfare  as 
everyone  else. 

Since  the  opening  of  Congress  I  have 
discussed  the  need  for  new  wheat  legis- 
lation with  many  Members  of  Congress 
from  farm  areas,  also  with  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  several  farm  organizations. 
These  men  who  think  constructively 
about  our  farm  problems  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  taking  the  leadership  in 
the  fight  to  bring  some  sanity  into  the 
wheat  program. 

In  all  my  discussions  of  possible  new 
wheat  legislation,  and  in  bills  introduced 
here  today,  four  basic  concepts  should 
be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times.  No  wheat 
legi.'^lation  can  be  successful  unless  it 
takes  these  concepts  into  consideration: 

First.  Wheatgrowers'  net  income  must 
be  maintained  if  they  are  to  reduce  pro- 
duction below  current  levels. 

Second.  The  buildup  of  CCC  wheat 
stocks  must  be  stopped  and  gradually 
reduced  to  a  normal  level. 

Third.  Further  reductions  of  wheat 
acreage  must  not  be  shifted  to  other 
crops. 

Fourth.  Increased  yields  per  acre,  the 
result  of  better  farming  practices,  must 
not  be  reflected  in  increased  Government 
holdings. 

It  is  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  write 
new   legislation    for   wheat   which   will 
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carry  out  these  four  basic  principles.  It 
Is  significant  that  the  bil^a  introduced 
here  today  recognize  these  concepts,  and 
it  Is  equally  signlflcant  that  wheat  pro- 
ducers with  whom  I  have  talked  have  ac- 
cepted the  four  principles  as  the  bench- 
mark for  legislative  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  will  deny  that 
wheat  presents  an  extremely  serious 
problem  In  the  U.S.A.  The;  carryover  of 
more  than  1  billion  bushels  now  on 
hand  is  a  constant  threat  to  stabilized 
prices.  Production  must  be  brought  into 
some  sort  of  relationship  with  consump- 
tion. If  acreage  control  continues  to  be 
the  device  used  for  accomplishing  this 
jjurpose,  the  wheat  farmer  can  expect 
in  the  future  acreage  allotments  that 
are  entirely  too  small  to  bring  him  the 
net  income  he  must  have  to  continue  op- 
erations. 

I  had  hoped  that  Secretary  Benson, 
in  his  apF>earances  before  House  and 
Senate  committees,  would  make  specific 
recommendations  to  changt;  the  present 
program.  Instead,  the  Secretary  de- 
plored the  present  program  and  then  dis- 
missed it  as  no  problem  of  his.  In  effect. 
Mr.  Benson  said  to  Congress:  "this  Is  a 
terrible  situation.  You  do  something 
about  it." 

Congress  intends  to  do  just  that.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

There  are  several  wheat  bills  intro- 
duced here  today  of  which  mine  was  one. 

The  Members  who  introduced  wheat 
legislation  today  are  to  be  congratulated. 
They  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  of  us  who 
are  striving  to  end  the  chaos  in  the  wheat 
industry.  Also,  the  wheat  farmers  and 
the  representatives  of  the  great  farm 
organizations  who  participated  in  dis- 
cussions leading  to  the  drafting  of  these 
bills  also  deserve  our  thanks. 

These  Members,  and  these  men  are 
making  a  constructive  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  a  most  difficult  problem. 

Given  the  determination  of  the  wheat 
farmers  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes  in  present  laws,  I  am  confident, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can  during  the 
present  session  come  up  witli  legislation 
that  will  stabilize  production  at  a  level 
that  will  bring  about  a  progressive  re- 
duction of  the  wheat  surplus  while,  at 
the  same  time,  stabilizing  the  income  of 
wheat  growers.  This  is  not  an  Impos- 
sible task  for  men  who  are  dedicated  to 
serving  the  best  Interest  of  the  wheat 
farmers  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  wish  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from  my 
neighboring  State  of  Kansas.  I,  too, 
represent  a  large  wheat-growing  district, 
and  I  am  one  of  the  authors  of  a  wheat 
bill  being  introduced  today. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent wheat  program  has  resulted  in  a 
carryover  of  1.5  billion  bushels:  that  is  a 
1.500  million  bushels  of  wheat  carryover. 
This  is  roughly  equal  to  3  years'  domestic 
supply  or  2  years'  supply  in  the  domestic 
and  world  market.  The  tendency  of 
wheat  yields  to  rise  in  terms  of  bushels 
per  acre  was  stepped  up  sharply  by  fa- 
vorable weather  conditions  in  1958.    In 


face  of  this  trend,  acreage  controls  obvi- 
ously have  not,  will  not,  and  cannot 
effectively  limit  output.  "They  can  only 
serve  to  speed  the  technological  revolu- 
tion on  the  farm  which  is  helping  to 
increase  these  yields. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his 
memorandum  to  the  President  of  Janu- 
ary 19.  1959,  which  was  circulated  in  the 
House  on  January  29  along  with  the 
President's  message  on  agriculture,  sug- 
gested as  one  alternative  that  wheat 
allotments  be  considered  on  a  bushelage 
instead  of  an  acreage  basis.  He  repeated 
this  recommendation  in  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  February  10,  1959.  While  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  his  preferred  rec- 
ommendation, it  is  helpful  that  he  does 
mention  it  as  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  accepts  this 
approach  as  imperative  if  we  are  ever  to 
restore  sanity  to  the  wheat  program. 

I  recently  attended  both  State  and  na- 
tional meetings  of  wheatgrowers.  I  can 
testify  that  the  wheatgrowers  themselves 
recognize  the  necessity  for  moving  from 
an  acreage  to  a  bushelage  marketing 
quota,  provided  that  a  reasonable  price 
structure  can  be  maintained.  My  bill 
varies  in  some  important  particulars 
from  other  bills  being  introduced.  It 
contains  the  following  basic  elements: 

First,  it  restricts  the  amount  of  wheat 
to  be  marketed  commercially  by  a  mar- 
keting quota  allotment  plan.  The  Secre- 
tary would  establish  quotas  based  upon 
the  amount  of  wheat  needed  for  domes- 
tic human  consumption  and  the  amount 
needed  for  export.  So  long  as  the  carry- 
over exceeded  600  million  bushels,  he 
would,  in  fixing  the  quotas,  subtract  75 
million  bushels  from  the  sum  of  domestic 
and  foreign  needs  to  help  use  up  the 
carryover. 

In  order  for  our  wheat  program  to  be 
successful  in  the  years  ahead,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  bring  the  supply  and 
the  demand  into  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship. This  Is  elementary  economic  logic, 
and  everyone  knows  it.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  our  farm  operators  to  do  this  by 
an  act  of  such  drastic  surgery  eis  refusing 
to  permit  any  wheat  to  be  marketed  in  a 
single  year,  which  could  quickly  wipe  out 
a  major  portion  of  the  carryover.  It  is 
reasonable  to  require  that  at  least  75 
million  bushels  from  the  carryover  be 
brought  into  the  market  until  the  carry- 
over falls  to  600  million  bushels.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  reserve  of  500  million 
bushels  as  a  security  reserve  to  protect 
us  against  the  event  of  war  or  other  na- 
tional emergency.  This  section  contains 
provision  for  rotation  to  prevent  spoil- 
age. 

Each  farmer  would  be  free  to  raise  as 
much  wheat  as  he  wished,  provided  that 
he  did  not  market  an  amount  greater 
than  that  for  which  he  had  an  allotment 
in  each  year.  He  could  store  the  balance 
or  use  it  for  seed  or  feed.  If  he  could 
produce  his  quota  by  reducing  his  acre- 
age and  increasing  his  yields  he  would 
be  free  to  do  so,  but  this  would  not  upset 
the  program,  as  it  now  does.  In  other 
words,  the  program  is  not — and  I  re- 
peat— it  is  not  a  program  of  rigid  control 
of  farm  operations.  The  control  lies  only 
in  the  commercial  marketplace. 


The  minimum  support  price  is  pegged 
at  65  percent  of  parity,  inasmuch  as  this 
bears  a  fairly  reasonable  relationship  to 
the  world  market  price  for  wheat.  The 
price  paid  in  the  marketplace  to  the 
farmer  would  be  reasonable  related  to 
the  world  market  price  for  wheat.  This 
meets  the  criticism  of  the  present  law 
that  we  are  now  subsidizing  exports  or 
maintaining  an  artificially  high  domestic 
price.  In  order  to  provide  a  reasonable 
income  to  the  wheat  farmer,  however, 
the  farmer  would  receive,  with  respect  to 
the  portion  of  the  crop  used  for  domestic 
human  consumption,  a  stabilization  cer- 
tificate which  would  be  worth  the  differ- 
ence between  the  support  price  and  the 
parity  price. 

That  is  to  say,  the  stabilization  certifi- 
cate would  be  worth  the  difference  be- 
tween market  price  and  parity  price, 
with  respect  to  the  domestic  food  quota. 
Depending  upon  price  fluctuations  and 
the  relative  quantity  of  exports,  this 
should  net  the  farmer  a  blended  price 
roughly  equal  to  $2  a  bushel  for  his 
wheat.  These  certificates  need  not  be 
redeemed  immediately,  but  bear  interest 
at  3  percent  per  year.  However,  they  are 
redeemable  on  demand  of  the  holder  and 
callable  at  any  time  within  10  years  after 
the  date  of  issuance.  This  provision  is 
intended  to  keep  these  certificates  from 
being  inflationary.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  device  will  prove  successful. 

This  program  should  make  wheat  ex- 
ports easier  by  allowing  the  support  price 
to  be  at  the  world  price  for  wheat,  but 
not  less  than  65  i>ercent  of  parity. 

However,  we  are  also  supporting  pro- 
grams to  expand  the  export  of  wheat  and 
other  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
by  endorsing  the  principles  of  the  Poage 
bill.  H.R.  2420,  which  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  long- 
term  contracts  for  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  by  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  nations  through 
assuring  a  stable  supply  of  long-term 
credit  and  permitting  a  variety  of  feasi- 
ble methods  of  payment  over  a  40-year 
f>eriod. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  acreage 
released  from  the  production  of  wheat 
does  not  immediately  go  into  the  pro- 
duction of  other  foodstuffs,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  at  least  20  but  not  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  farmers'  base  wheat 
acreage  must  be  placed  in  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 
This  is  intended  to  make  the  program  be 
effective  and  not  permit  it  to  disrupt  nor- 
mal feed -grain  production. 

This  program  would  only  become  ef- 
fective upon  a  majority  vote  of  those 
voting  in  a  referendum  called  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
wheat  farmers'  support  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. If  a  majority  should  refuse  to 
accept  this  program,  the  Secretary  would, 
of  course,  be  free  to  proceed  under  exist- 
ing law.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  are  ready  and 
willing  to  see  a  more  effective  program 
placed  into  operation,  provided  it  gives 
some  reasonable  assurance  of  giving  the 
farmer  a  fair  return  for  his  labor  and 
capitaL 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  program, 
which  calls  for  gradually  depressing  the 
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level  of  the  support  price  along  with 
acreage  controls,  is  only  adding  to  our 
difficulties.  Actually,  it  must  necessarily 
be  so,  because  each  farmer  seeks  to  main- 
tain the  highest  possible  gross  income 
from  his  farm  operations  so  as  to  cover 
his  costs  and  have  some  return  for  his 
labor  and  investment.  The  Secretary's 
own  testimony  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  bears  witness  to  the  rising 
yield  per  acre  which  the  farmers  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  at  least  in  part, 
through  the  pressure  innovation  that  the 
Secretary's  program  of  depressing  price 
supports  has  forced  upon  them.  We  see 
no  present  likelihood  of  working  our  way 
out  of  the  situation  the  Secretary  has 
now  created  by  encouraging  him  to  pur- 
sue the  same  course  of  action  even  more 
diligently. 

This  bill  deals  only  with  the  wheat 
program.  This  problem  is  the  No.  1 
agricultural  problem,  and  it  is  most 
keenly  felt  in  our  own  wheatgrowing 
areas.  We  believe  it  is  built  on  sound 
principles.  If  the  committee  should 
choose  to  report  a  single-package  agri- 
cultural bill,  we  hope  that  it  will  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  including 
language  for  a  wheat  program  substan- 
tially like  that  contained  in  our  proposal. 
In  such  case  other  cross-compliance  fea- 
tures might  be  advantageous  and  the 
committee  members  may  wish  to  consider 
them  in  drafting  a  single-package  bill. 

I  cannot  close  my  comments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  reminding  the  Members 
that  the  wheat  farmer  would  receive,  if 
full  parity  were  provided,  4  cents  for  each 
pound  of  wheat  used  for  human  con- 
sumption. The  farmers  share  of  the 
wheat  going  into  a  loaf  of  bread,  if  full 
-parity  were  provided,  would  be  4  cents. 
At  present  the  farmer  receives  about  2^2 
cents  a  pound  for  the  wheat  which  is  sold 
overseas  or  used  for  feed.  Given  the 
present  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the 
marketplace,  it  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able to  suggest  that  the  farmer  receive, 
through  a  combination  of  market  price 
and  stabilization  certificates,  the  equiva- 
lent of  4  cents  a  pound  in  order  that  he 
may  have  a  fair  return  for  making  an 
abundant  supply  of  wheat  and  flour 
available  to  the  American  people. 

Nor  should  this  statement  be  closed 
without  noting  that  there  are  also  being 
introduced  bills  similar  to  my  own  by 
others.  One  of  the  chief  differences  be- 
tween my  bill  and  the  others  is  that  the 
Others  call  for  what  amounts  to  a  pro- 
cessing tax  upon  the  processors  of  the 
wheat.  This  tax  would  be  earmarked 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  stabilization  cer- 
tificates. This  would  operate  to  create 
a  two-price  system. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  pay  the  cost  of  the  stabilization 
payments  directly  out  of  the  Treasury 
rather  than  reopen  the  many  difficulties 
that  have  been  heretofore  associated 
with  processing  taxes.  While  the  wheat 
farmers  are  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  sources  of  the  funds  used  to  pro- 
vide parity  prices  to  them,  I  believe  the 
public  interest  is  better  served  by  using 
the  general  tax  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  operate  this  program  rather 
than  by  using  a  tax  which  is  open  to 


criticism  as  being  a  direct  sales  tax  on 
bread,  which  is  the  staff  of  life. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  its  wheat 
subcommittee  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Albert]  will  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  a  program 
which  can  help  the  wheat  farmer  to 
hold  his  head  up,  knowing  that  he  is  not 
resixtnsible  for  the  mess  we  are  in.  and 
that  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  mak- 
ing the  mess  worse.  We  are  trying  to 
solve  the  fundamental  problem.  We  are 
trying  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. We  are  trying  to  Kuarantee  the 
American  people  a  fair  supply  of  food, 
and  we  think  these  things  are  done  and 
can  best  be  done  under  the  principles 
embodied  in  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado,  and  I 
want  to  make  this  remark  about  him. 
The  first  6  weeks  of  his  first  term  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
been  devoted  a  great  deal  to  the  drafting 
of  this  legislation.  I  was  very  pleased 
that  he  made  remarks  in  regard  to  his 
own  legislation  as  well  as  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  here  today.  These  bills  and 
these  ideas  principally  come  from  the 
wheat-growing  people  of  America.  We 
do  not  say  that  these  bills  are  the  answer, 
but  certainly  we  are  offering  them  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  in  general  to  review  these  ideas 
and  come  up  with  other  ideas,  and  per- 
haps make  these  ideas  a  part  of  some 
future  legislation.  We  think  it  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  that  has  to  be  worked  out 
to  maintain  food  for  our  own  country 
and  for  some  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  world. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Johnson  1  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  him  join  me  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


REMEMBERING  THE  "MAINE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  O'Hara]  is  recog- 
nized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the 
battleship  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  I 
visited  Santiago  in  Cuba  to  join  with  the 
people  of  Cuba  in  doing  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  266  American  sailors  who 
perished  with  the  Maine  61  years  ago. 
It  was  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  that 
triggered  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  thus  hastened  the  liberation  of  Cuba 
from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

My  selection  for  this  mission  of  good 
will  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  people  of  Cuba  came  from  the 
circumstance  that  as  a  boy  I  had  fought 
at  Santiago  with  both  American  and 
Cuban  soldiers  and  now  am  the  last  sur- 
viving veteran  of  that  war  so  long  ago 
now  serving  in  the  House. 

I  hope  that  my  visit  may  have  made 
some  small  contribution  to  recementing 
the  ties  of  understanding  and  of  affec- 
tion between  the  peoples  of  the  land 


where  I  was  born  and  to  which  I  give  my 
all-out  loyalty  and  the  peoples  of  the 
land  for  the  freedom  of  which  and  on 
the  soil  of  which  I  as  a  boy  had  been 

willing  to  give  my  life. 

RIGHT    TO    SELr-DCTXKMINK 

During  the  period  of  Castro's  war 
against  Batistas  government  I  had 
steadfastly  refrained  from  any  comment 
because  I  believe  so  firmly  in  the  right 
of  all  peoples  to  self-determine  their  own 
destiny. 

It  is  natural  that  our  people  should 
have  sympatliy  with  peoples  In  other 
lands  who  are  striving  to  reach  the 
heights  of  true  democracy  which  we  have 
achieved  and  wish  to  maintain  in  our 
own  country.  But  it  is  so  easy  for  UB 
by  our  remarks  on  what  is  transpiring 
in  another  land,  even  though  motivated 
by  noble  impulses,  to  be  construed,  even 
ultimately  by  those  they  seek  to  benefit, 
as  an  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  a  country  not  our  own. 

We  do  not  seek  to  run  our  neighbor's 
home  When  he  shows  his  neighborly 
spirit  in  all  his  acts  and  in  all  of  his 
words,  as  when  he  keeps  his  home  and  his 
yard  in  clean  condition,  and  we  commend 
him  we  have  rendered  a  service  and  en- 
couragement that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. When  we  scold  our  neighbor  be- 
cause he  does  not  run  his  home  as  we 
run  ours,  and  we  pcur  out  our  condemna- 
tion becau.se  his  home  is  not  as  neat  and 
tidy  as  his  neighbor's  we  provoke  dis- 
cord and  contribute  to  the  widening  and 
not  the  narrowing  of  animosities.  So 
should  it  be  in  foreign  policy. 

AVOIDING    SUSPICION    or    MEODLINO 

The  people  of  the  United  States  en- 
joy representative  government  in  its 
highest  form.  Representative  govern- 
ment as  we  enjoy  it  is  possible  because  we 
have  an  educated,  informed,  alert  cit- 
izenry. We  have  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  for  the  citizen  to  speak  his 
mind  on  anything  on  which  he  wishes  to 
speak,  restricted  only  by  the  laws  of 
slander  and  of  sedition. 

We  wish  especially  in  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbor  republics  that  there  should 
be  the  functioning  of  truly  representa- 
tive government  as  we  strive  to  maintain 
it  in  our  own  country-.  We  can  set  the 
pattern,  we  can  give  encouragement  to 
those  countries  that  are  seeking  to  reach 
what  we  have  attained,  but  we  cannot 
even  with  laudable  intention  put  our- 
selves in  the  pcsition  or  under  the  sus- 
picion of  .seeking  to  deny  to  our  neigh- 
bors the  full  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  their  own  destiny. 
Good  intentions  cannot  make  interfer- 
ence in  w  hat  is  not  our  business  any  more 
palatable. 

PEOPLES -TO -PEOPLES    MISSION 

To  Prime  Minister  Castro  I  brought 
the  good  wishes  of  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  to  the  peoples  of  Cuba.  In 
return  he  conveyed  to  me  expression  of 
the  good  w  ishes  of  the  peoples  of  Cuba  to 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States.  We 
conversed  for  2  hours.  I  sought  to  avoid 
as  far  as  was  possible  in  the  present 
period  of  high  emotions  the  direction  of 
our  conversations  to  the  past  and  especi- 
ally the  recent  past  covering  the  revolu- 
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tionary  period  that  brought  Castro  to 
power. 

In  this  I  think  Dr.  Castro  agreed  and 
sought  to  cooperate  as  much  as  was 
within  human  power,  considering  his 
closeness  with  the  recent  past  and  the 
strong  passions  and  emotions  engendered 
thereby.  He  told  me  that  he  realized 
he  could  leave  the  scene  now,  live  with 
comfort  and  in  popular  acclaim,  becom- 
ing somewhat  of  a  legendary  hero  as  the 
years  and  generations  rolled  on,  but  he 
was  accepting  the  responsibility  and  the 
chances  of  the  prime  ministry  because  his 
eyes  were  ahead  and  not  behind. 

His  immediate  thought,  he  said,  is  to 
make  Cuba  a  pattern  of  a  truly  func- 
tioning representative  democracy  for 
other  Latin  American  Republics.  This 
thought  he  expressed  with  much  vigor. 
He  visioned,  he  said,  highways  uniting  all 
sections  and  towns  in  Cuba,  schools 
completely  to  wipe  out  ilhteracy  and 
raise  high  the  educational  standards,  an 
improved  economy  to  broaden  human 
horizons  and  furnishing  an  expanding 
buying  power,  and  a  citizenry  educated 
and  alerted  for  full  participation  in  free 
elections.  This  surely  is  in  conformance 
with  our  own  thinking. 

BUILDING    rOK   THE    rVTmM. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  scars  of 
Cuba's  past  quickly  will  be  forgotten  in 
an  acceptance  of  the  challenge  to  build 
in  the  present  the  structure  of  democracy 
to  safeguard  the  future.  This  will  re- 
quire undivided  attention.  It  will  call 
for  hard  work  and  dedication  to  the  task. 
The  peoples  of  the  United  States  best  can 
help  by  leaving  to  the  peoples  of  Cuba 
the  solution  of  their  own  domestic  prob- 
lems. When  they  were  fighting  for  free- 
dom, we  gave  them  a  helping  hand.  After 
they  achieved  their  independence  we  gave 
them  guidance.  When  they  were  ready 
to  undertake  the  government  of  their 
own  affairs,  we  took  hands  off. 

Today  our  role  is  that  of  the  elder 
sister  Republic,  giving  understanding  as 
well  as  recognition  of  equal  dignity  but 
never  interference.  As  long  as  affection 
continues  to  imite  our  peoples  in  a  close 
and  historic  friendship  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  destinies  of  both  Republics  will 
run  along  the  same  lines  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage and  to  the  enrichment  of  all 
mankind. 

AOOacSS    AT    SANTIAOO    DE    CX7BA 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  my  address  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba  on  February  15, 1959,  as  follows: 

On  the  6l8t  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of 
the  battleship  Maine  in  Havana  harbor,  I 
who  am  the  last  remaining  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  have  come  with  a  message  of  good 
will  from  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
to  the  peoples  of  Cuba.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  266  Amer- 
ican sailors  who  perished  with  the  Maine 
61  years  ago  today.  I  know  if  they  could 
talk  they  would  voice  their  approval  of  my 
presence  here  and  their  gratitude  that  here 
on  Cuban  soil  and  at  the  scene  where  Cuban 
and  American  blood  were  Intermingled  In 
the  attainment  of  Cuba  Libre  you  were 
gathered  to  do  honor  to  their  memory. 

My  love  of  Cuba  is  part  and  parcel  of  my 
being.  It  is  natural  that  my  love  of  C?ube 
should   be  second    only   to   my    love   of   my 


native  land.  It  was  imbedded  In  my  heart 
when  as  a  boy  growing  up  the  cause  of  a 
free  Cuba  moved  by  day  my  deepest  emo- 
tions and  the  heroism,  the  sacrifices  and 
the  mart3rrdom  of  Cuban  patriots,  men  and 
women,  at  night  were  the  subject  of  my 
prayers. 

When  the  news  of  the  sinking  of  the 
battleship  Maine  61  years  ago  today  was 
flashed  over  the  wires  to  a  horrified  world 
I  was  a  boy  of  15  in  the  sophomore  class 
of  the  high  school  at  Benton  Harbor  in  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Little  more  than  4  months  later,  2  months 
to  a  day  after  my  16th  birthday,  I  was  land- 
ing with  my  regiment  on  the  soil  of  Cuba, 
from  small  boats,  at  Slboney,  a  corporal  in 
infantry,  to  play  my  humble  part  In  fighting 
with  Cuban  soldiers  and  with  American  sol- 
diers for  the  realization  of  the  dream  so  close 
to  my  heart,  the  dream  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Cuba. 

DUTT    WITH   CUBAN    BOLDIEXS 

Because  at  the  time  I  spoke  some  Spanish, 
such  as  It  was,  I  was  assigned  to  duty  with  a 
scouting  party  of  Cuban  soldiers  and  with 
them  I  served,  ducking  In  and  out  of  the 
Spanish  lines,  save  on  July  1  and  July  2,  1898, 
when  I  was  with  my  regiment,  the  33d  Mich- 
igan Volunteer  Infantry,  In  action  on  Shaf- 
ter's  extreme  left  at  the  bridge  of  Aquadores. 
This  happy  circumstance  of  association  as 
a  comrade  with  Cuban  soldiers  and  cosharer 
of  their  dangers  personified  and  Intensified 
the  thought  In  my  boyish  mind  that  what  I 
was  fighting  for.  and  believed  was  worth 
dying  for,  was  Cuba  and  her  freedom.  The 
sentiments  that  envelop  and  possess  us  In 
youth  are  only  strengthened  In  age. 

TURNS    COUBSX   OF    HISTOKT 

The  sinking  of  the  Maine  turned  the  course 
of  history.  I  have  said  many  times  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere, 
that  future  historians  will  include  the  Span- 
ish-American War  with  World  Wars  I  and  n 
as  a  60-year  war,  with  two  Interludes  of 
peace,  that  more  changed  the  thinking  of 
men  and  the  structures  by  which  they  were 
governed,  and  affected  the  dally  lives  of 
peoples  everywhere,  than  any  event  outside 
of  those  of  reUglon  of  which  we  have  record. 

There  Is  a  close  association  In  affinity  of 
sequence  with  the  many  world -reshaping 
events  that  started  on  the  black  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary 61  years  ago.  I  regret  that  in  the  on- 
nish  of  events  that  seemed  greater,  the  period 
of  the  Spanish -American  War  has  been  left 
for  reconstruction  by  writers,  not  then  born, 
most  of  whom  seek  to  Interpret  by  the  rule 
that  behind  noble  deeds  are  Ignoble  motiva- 
tions, the  true  unselfish  idealism  that  was 
the  spirit  of  '98. 

That  the  love  for  Cuba  and  her  people  is 
even  stronger  today  in  the  heart  of  Com- 
mander In  Chief  Thomas  H.  Hammond  of 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  who  as 
a  boy  fought  at  El  Caney,  San  Juan  Hill, 
and  elsewhere  around  Santiago,  and  In  my 
heart  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  quality  of 
the  spirit  of  *98.  It  was  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, of  faith  in  the  inherent  right  of  all 
peoples  to  self-determine  their  destiny,  and 
of  the  affection  of  a  close  friend  that  beauti- 
ful Cuba,  so  near  to  our  shores,  should  be 
free. 

MESSAGK    FROM    COMMAKDER    IN    CHUT 

Prom  Commander  In  Chief  Hammond  1 
bring  you  this  message:  "Sixty -one  years 
ago,  the  15th  of  this  month,  the  battleship 
Maine  was  destroyed  in  the  Havana  harbor. 
The  news  flashed  over  the  wire  at  that  time 
caused,  not  only  me,  but  the  entire  world 
to  realize  the  sufferings  and  atrocities  that 
were  being  Inflicted  upon  the  Cuban  people. 

"I.  as  a  boy  of  17  years  of  age,  with  full 
sympathy  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  immedi- 
ately tried  to  enlist  for  service,  but  was  re- 
jected on  accoimt  of  my  age,  but  with  the 
thoughts  In  mind  of  doing  my  bit  to   buy 


freedom  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  I  enlisted 
as  soon  as  war  was  declared,  falsifying  my 
age.  I  was  with  the  6th  Army  Corpe  on  the 
first  expedition  to  CTuba,  landing  at  Daiquiri 
and  was  in  all  the  battles  and  engagements 
fovight  in  Cuba  in  1808. 

"I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to 
be  with  you  on  this  day,  honoring  our  dead 
shipmates  of  the  Battleship  Maine,  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  I  send  you  our  greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  the  free  people  of  Cuba,  which 
I  firmly  believe  Is  the  same  feeling  of  aU  of 
our  American  people. 

"Thomas  H.  Haicicond, 

"Commander  in  ChieJ." 

no    room    rOR    MISUNOCRSTANDING 

I  hope  and  pray  that  tiiere  wlU  never  be 
any  misunderstanding  between  the  peoples 
of  your  country  and  of  my  country.  That 
win  never  come  to  pass.  Both  our  peoples 
appreciate  that  we  have  so  much  In  common 
In  past  associations  and  so  much  in  common 
interest  in  the  future,  close  neighbors  as 
we  are,  and  sister  republics  of  the  American 
Hemisphere. 

And  always  In  Cuba,  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  ISth  of  February  wUl  be  observed, 
unforgotten  as  the  years  roU  on,  as  the  an- 
niversary on  which  we  honor  the  memory  of 
the  266  men  who  perished  on  the  Maine  and 
by  their  deaths  triggered  events  that  wedded 
as  one  the  heart  of  Cuba  and  the  heart  of 
the  United  States. 

EDITORIAI.    nr    HAVANA    POST 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  further  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Havana  Post  of  February 
15,  1959: 

Reueicbxrino  thc  "Maink" 

Today  Is  the  eist' anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  UJ3.  battleship  Maine,  which  was 
mysteriously  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in 
Havana  Harbor  on  the  night  of  February  16, 
1898.  Here  in  Havana,  the  occasion  always 
Is  commemorated  by  the  American  colony 
and  Its  friends,  the  principal  ceremony  being 
that  conducted  at  the  Maine  Moniiment  on 
the  Malecon  by  Havana  Post  No.  1,  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  Spanish  War 
Veterans. 

This  year  it  is  expected  that  the  ceremo- 
nies wUl  have  added  significance  with  the 
presence  of  U.S.  Representative  Barratt 
O'Hara.  the  only  sxirvivlng  participant  in 
Congress  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  or, 
as  It  Is  known  in  Cuba,  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  revolutionary  government  of 
Dr.  Manuel  Urrutia  and  Dr.  Fidel  Castro  has 
invited  Representative  O'Haka,  who  was  only 
15  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine,  to  come  to  Cuba  as  its  guest  and 
to  accompany  high  government  officials  on 
a  visit  to  Orlente  Province. 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine  was  one  of 
the  most  Important  of  a  series  of  events 
which  led  the  United  States  Into  making 
common  cause  with  the  Cuban  rebels  In 
their  armed  strxiggle  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spanish  domination. 

General  Weyler,  known  as  "The  Butcher." 
had  been  recalled  to  Madrid  and  General 
Blanco  had  been  sent  to  Cuba  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  The  new 
captain  general's  best  efforts  were  in  vain, 
and  the  month  of  January,  1898,  was  a  period 
of  serious  disturbances.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, believing  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens  In  Havana  to  be  in  danger, 
sent  the  Maine  to  this  port  to  stand  by,  the 
battleship  arriving  here  on  January  2S. 

The  usual  official  calls  were  exchanged 
among  the  American  and  Spanish  officers, 
and  there  was  no  indication  of  imi>ending 
disaster.  Then  on  February  14  came  the 
terrific  explosion  which  sent  the  Maine  to 
the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  killing  or  drown- 
ing 260  officers  and  men.  Only  16  men 
aboard  escaped  Injury. 
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A  court  of  Inquiry  under  Capt.  W.  T.  Samp- 
son was  instituted  and  It  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  battleship  was  sunk  by  a 
submarine  mine,  but  responBlblUty  could  not 
b;  flxed  upon  any  person  or  persons. 

There  was  no  way  of  convincing  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  however,  that 
this  was  not  the  work  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
wnr  on  Spain  was  declared  shortly  after< 
wnrd.  The  people  for  a  long  time,  however, 
hnd  been  prepared  for  such  an  eventuality, 
bscause  they  had  heard  through  Jose  Marti 
nnd  Conzalo  de  Quisada,  throughout  m.iny 
ypars,  of  the  absolute  brutality  with  which 
tlic  Mpanlnrtii  crushed  every  Cuban  effort  to 
g.\ln  freednm. 

This  WAS  a  grtRt  occasion  In  history,  a 
solemn  and  a  reverent  occasion  also,  beonuio 
the  Cubans  and  the  Amerleans  fought  and 
died  Bide  by  side  until  Spain  oapltulnted. 
There  are  some  who  seek  to  detract  from 
the  American  contribution  to  this  glorious 
cause,  but  one  has  only  to  see  those  names 
on  the  bronie  plaques  on  San  Juan  Hill,  just 
outside  Santiago,  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
aid  given  the  cause  by  the  United  States. 
On  those  plaques,  one  flnds  Inscribed  the 
names  of  Americans  from  every  State  of  the 
Union  who  gave  for  the  cause  of  Cuba  the 
most  that  any  man  can  give  for  any  cause. 
They  gave  their  lives. 

As  time  progresses,  history  frequently  be- 
come* distorted.  Sometimes  the  distortion  li 
deliberate,  but  there  can  be  no  successful 
mutilation  of  the  history  of  Cuba  and  U.S. 
allied  cooperation  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 

It  was  during  the  year  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine.  1898.  that  the  Havana  Post  first 
began  publication  and  we  therefore  feel  that 
we  speak  with  some  measure  of  authority 
when  we  say  that  a  special  bond  develops 
between  peoples  who  have  shed  their  life's 
blood  In  a  sacred  cause. 

For  that  reason,  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  today  Join 
in  remembering  the  Afaine.  and  in  vowing 
that  the  frlend.<!hlp  and  Internntlonal  unity 
which  was  born  as  the  rcstilt  of  the  armed 
struggle  which  followed,  will  not  dlmlnl.«h 
but  win  grow  even  stronger  with  the  years. 

CONVERSATIONS    WITH    DS.    CASTHO 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  closing  my  remarks 
with  the  following  article  from  the  Chi- 
cago American  of  February  17.  1959: 
Castro  Has  Vision  or  Freedom  for  Latins 

(Representative  Bariatt  O  Hara.  Democrat, 
of  Illinois.  50  years  ago  was  a  reporter,  sports 
editor  for  the  Chicago  American  and  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Examiner.  Because  he 
had  fought,  as  a  boy  of  16.  with  American 
and  Cuban  soldiers  at  Santiago  for  Cuba  and 
her  freedom,  he  was  invited  to  visit  with 
Castro  in  Havana.  Here  Is  OHara's  story  of 
tiiatv.sit.) 

(By  Representative  Bahratt  O'Hara) 
Washington.  February  17—1  h.-we  Just  re- 
turned from  a  talk  with  Fidel  Castro.  Cuba's 
11  :w  prime  minister,  I  had  been  Invited  to 
Havana  aft^  an  exchange  of  letters  with 
C;!.stro. 

I  had  written  him  of  my  sincere  feelings 
a-jout  Cuba's  freedom,  and  described  how  as 
a  boy  of  16  I  had  fought  with  Cuban  auldlers 
for  Cuba  and  her  freedom. 

Cfistro  £at  and  talked  with  me  for  2  hours 
In  his  suite  In  the  Hilton  Hotel  In  Havana. 
He  tuld  me  of  his  plans  and  hopes  for  a  free 
and  deniDcratlc  Cuba. 

Here  la  the  story  of  my  talk  with  him: 

Cartro  wants  to  build  Cuba  into  a  model 
of  democracy  that  ultimately  would  be  copied 
by  other  Latin  peoples. 

TTNITED    AMERICA 

From  hl.s  conversation.  I  believe  that  Cas- 
tro, while  .starting  first  with  Cuba,  eventual- 
Iv  hopes  to  establish  a  United  States  of  Latin 
America. 


I  asked  him  his  ideas,  as  a  military  man. 
on  hemispheric  defense.  He  was  specific  in 
his  reply. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  build  In  Cuba  a 
model  navy  for  a  small  country,  a  navy  that 
would  fit  into  the  requirements  of  that 
country  and  would  not  be  Junt  window  trim- 
ming In  a  large  showcase.  In  Castro's  own 
words; 

"I  must  think  in  terms  of  what  Is  good  for 
Cuba,  not  for  the  United  Slates,  If  we  both 
think  that  way.  we  really  will  be  friends  and 
help  one  another," 

DKriNtTK    rLANS 

Ciutro  hits  definite  plans  for  the  imitll 
farmer  and  the  small  businessman  They 
are  tu  receive  help  based  on  governinont 
loans  without  intereet.     Ha  told  me: 

"Why  should  small  people  who  are  g'jlng 
Into  debt  to  build  up  farms  and  businesses 
to  benefit  everybody,  keep  from  expanding 
because  what  they  make  thry  have  to  pay 
In  Interest  Instead  of  reducing  their  own 
debts." 

Castro  denies  he  contemplates  restrictive 
laws  on  prr.ite  business,  and  InslsU  he  will 
encourage  American  capital  to  Invest  In 
Cuba.     Ho  told  me: 

"But  I  want  a  fair  deal  for  Cubans. 
Cuban  labor  Is  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and 
working  conditions  that  an  American  em- 
ployer gives  to  his  own  countrymen  In  the 
United  States." 

Castro  is  determined  that  Cuba  will  not 
continue  to  be  a  gambling  haven.  He  says 
he  will  compromise  to  permit  restricted  gam- 
bling in  casinos  In  large  hotels— under  strict 
government  supervision. 

SEES    C0RRi;PTION 

He  feels  that  gambling,  a  curse.  Invites 
corruption.  From  his  feelings,  it  appears 
obvious  that  he  eventually  hopes  to  wipe  out 
gambling  In  Cuba.     He  told  me: 

"We  want  American  tourists  with  their 
families  enjoying  life  with  us.  but  we  don't 
want  gamblers  no  matter  where  they  come 
from  to  come  here  and  prey  on  Cubans  and 
our  guests." 

Castro  feels  strongly  that  criticism  of  his 
administration  of  Justice  should  be  confined 
to  Cubans.     He  told  me: 

"We  do  not  criticize  Americans  when  you 
send  criminals  to  the  electric  chair  Let  the 
Cubans  Ji!d(,'e  We  have  heart.-?  and  con- 
sciences, and  also  we  have  knowledge  '" 

Castro  Is  friendly  to  the  American  people 
distrustful  of  the  American  Government, 
He  antlcl|>ates  retaliatory  measures— a  dan- 
Kcr  slcnal.  While  I  feel  he  is  dettnitelv 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  he  etislly  can 
be  changed  by  ill-advl?;ed  action  Interprfted 
by  Cubans  as  retaliatory. 

poms  ofT  iic.vrt 
Castro  .speaks  with  his  eyes  and  hi.s  hands, 
as  well  as  his  voice.     I  felt  he  was  lltcrully 
pouring   his  heart  out.     At   the  end  of   our 
talk  I  first  reah/ed  his  large  phvsical  .size. 

He  stood  up.  He  Is  6  feet  4  inches  tall.  In 
the  2  hours  we  sat  in  his  suite  at  the  Hilton 
HiAel  in  Havana  I  was  so  Interested  In  what 
was  wrapped  up  In  the  man  that  I  had  been 
unconscious  of  the  physical  package, 

I  met  him  at  noon.  He  had  worked  all  the 
night  before  and  had  gone  to  bed  at  8  o  m. 
Five  minutes  before  we  met.  he  had  dressed 
and  came  to  meet  me  as  fre- h  and  full  of 
vitality  as  though  he  had  hnd  a  long  nl-hfs 
sleep.     He   Is  a  prodigious  worker. 

I  am  told  some  nights  he  sleeps  only  2 
hours. 

I  left  with  the  feelinr;  that  here  might  be 
the  man  of  destiny  for  whom  Latin  America 
long   had   been   awaiting. 

Time  win  tell. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED  AIRCRAFT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  is  recog* 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  Rood  deal  of  discussion  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing a  nuclear-powered  aircraft  and  the 
meaning  of  ."luch  an  aircraft  to  the  na- 
tional security.  My  colleagues  and  I  on 
the  Joint  Committee  have  been  con- 
cerned for  a  number  of  years,  as  many 
of  you  know,  about  the  administrative 
indecl.slon  and  failure  to  set  firm  objec- 
tives which  have  plagued  the  ANP  pro- 
ernm  from  Itn  Inception. 

One  of  our  KJcatest  concerns  ha«  been 
the  dimornllzlna  effect  of  this  "on- 
nsiUn-cff-nraln"  approach  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  devoted  scientists  and  engi- 
neers In  the  field  who  are  doing  the  ac- 
tual research  and  development  work. 
While  these  people  have  been  making 
steady  progress  in  their  technical  pro- 
grams, they  have  constantly  been  frus- 
trated by  conflicting  Instructions  over 
the  years  by  the  lack  of  any  clear  guid- 
ance from  Washington  as  to  where  the 
program  was  going.  Looking  back  over 
the  last  10  years.  It  is  a  wonder  that  most 
of  the  top-fliRht  scientists  and  engineers 
in  the  project  did  not  leave  in  disgust. 

One  of  these  field  experts  has  written 
me  and  several  other  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  letter  he  sent  to  the  President  on  Janu- 
ary 14— just  a  month  ago — urging  a  more 
vigorous  program  in  the  interests  of 
national  security. 

This  man  is  a  7-year  veteran  of  the 
ANP  project  and  is  an  industrial  man- 
ager in  the  program  to  develop  a  nuclear 
powerplant  for  a  military  aircraft.  In 
his  covering  letter  to  the  President  he 
said  he  was  "speaking  as  a  conscientious 
voting  citizen  who  is  .sorely  troubled  by 
the  trend  of  events,"  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  President  will  "join  those 
of  us  who  are  moved  by  a  compelling 
faith  and  conviction  that  the  ANP  pro- 
c:ram  is  vital  to  the  continued  .security  of 
the  United  States." 

Having  received  no  respon.se  or  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  White  House 
to  his  letter,  he  has  written  me  and  sev- 
eral other  members  stating  his  convic- 
tion that  if  any  corrective  action  is  to  be 
taken,  the  Imp'tus  mu.-.t  come  from  the 
les'i.slative  branch. 

I  believe  thai  w  l;at-  thi.v  man  has  lo  sr^ 
is  important.  While  I  do  not  ncce  tarJly 
subscribe  to  all  his  opinions.  I  think  h's 
•statement  accuiati-ly  reflects  the  over- 
riding conviction  of  our  technical  pecpl"" 
in  the  field— the  people  who  are  actually 
bending  tlie  haidwaie— tliat  this  nuclear 
plane  pioject  has  ^ot  to  move  forv.nrd 
more  vi^'orou-sly  if  we  are  to  meet  vital 
needs  of  national  defense. 

Speaking  for  his  fellow  scientists  and 
enKlnocrs  out  on  the  firing  line,  he  had 
this  to  say  about  the  present  state  of 
technology  in  the  project: 

The  powerplant  development  v.ork  Is  now 
At  a  st.ii?e  where  it  is  ready  to  proceed  at  a 
faster  pace  It  Is  true  that  some  solutions  In 
detail  (as  opposed  to  feasibility)  are  re- 
quired—but these  are  the  reasons  why  the 
development  is  necessary  in   the  first   place. 

Then  he  goes  on,  and  I  quote: 
In  today's  environment.  I  get  the  Impres- 
sion tiial  the  only  way  to  really  get  develop- 
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ment  support  is  to  prove  that  everything  is 
already  comfortably  in  position — with  all 
Ciiallenges  answered  In  minute  detail.  In 
Kuch  a  position,  there  will  be  development 
money  made  available — when.  If  such  was 
really  the  case,  the  weapon  should  be  in 
(|  uintlty  manufacture. 

He  points  out  that: 

Today's  situation  on  the  nuclear  aircraft 
program  Is  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
(Ml  the  missile  proKranis  li  to  D  years  ago, 
A»  'hat  lime,  devrlupmeiit  work  was  uccplcr- 
ii!c(l  un  propviUlon  and  guldniic  anpecls  of 
the  work,  today,  we  are  Juitt  beginning  U) 
free  klKhs  that  wo  will  have  operntlotml  tuU> 
kill'  systems  ovrr  the  next  3  to  4  years, 

'Hie  same  sltuutlon  can  prevail  fur  nuclear 
aircraft, 

He  follows  this  up  by  making  this  Im- 
portant point: 

TTie  vat  lllator  and  the  fencesltter  want  t<T 
Walt  for  the  1985  model  although  the  1950 
model  win  still  manage  to  outdistance  any- 
thing on  the  road 

It  is  my  conviction,  however — and  I  have 
lots  of  knowledgeable  company — that  failure 
to  buy  the  1959  model  is  not  going  to  result 
In  any  Improvement  in  what  the  1985  model 
will  do  in  its  time 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  delay  In  facing  up 
to  the  full-scale  development  of  what  can 
be  done  today — the  198.')  capability  won't 
come  out  until  the  year  2000 — if  ever. 

Then  he  adds : 

Let's  face  It.  Nuclear  powered  alrcrafts 
•re  Inevitable.  The  sooner  we  get  about 
really  facing  up  to  the  Job  In  total — Includ- 
ing an  airframe  -the  sooner  they  are  going 
to  be  a  valuable  weapon  In  our  arsenal. 

Referring  to  administration  of  the 
program,  he  points  out  that  the  present 
manager  of  the  ANP  project,  Maj.  Gen. 
D.  J.  Keirn,  has  not  received  the  neces- 
sary support  and  authority  to  do  the  job, 
regardless  of  various  surface  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  profiram.  He  then  criticizes 
one  of  the  admitted  evils  of  the  program, 
namely,  the  numerous  advisory  and  re- 
view committees  which  over  the  years 
have  virtually  .studied  the  program  to 
death.  He  calls  these  committees,  aptly, 
the  'remote  decisionmakers,"  which  in- 
deed they  are  because  of  their  lack  ^f 
comprehensive,  firsthand  experience 
with  the  work  which  is  toing  on  in  the 
field. 

How — 

He  a-sks — 

a  group  nf  men  can  spend  3  to  4  hotirs  at 
Intcrvah  ol  18  to  24  months  talking  with  the 
petiplc  who  are  doing  the  Job  and  then  say 
they  have  reviewed  the  program  Is  beyond 
my  understanding. 

Waining  of  Russian  competence  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  aircraft  and  emphasizing 
the  imperative  need  for  a  U.S.  retaliatory 
capability  with  low-level  nuclear  air- 
craft of  unlimited  range,  he  adds: 

In  my  opinion,  the  real  danger  lies  In  an 
uiulerestimatlon  of  the  Amierlcan  people. 
Thry  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  national 
security. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  thoughtful 
comment  in  the  letter  which  this  man 
has  sent  to  the  President  which  there 
is  not  time  enough  to  describe  here  in 
full  today.  But  I  believe  that  the  com- 
ments of  this  man  are  so  important  to  a 
better  understanding  by  the   Congress 


and  the  public  of  the  issues  involved  in 
our  nuclear  plane  project — issues  which 
are  vital  to  the  national  security — that  I 
believe  the  text  should  be  made  available. 


SUBSTANTIAL  LABOR  SURPLUS 
AREAS    INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  r'LOOul  is 
recounl/ed  for  30  minutus. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr,  Speaker,  continu- 
ing major  unemployment  in  this  country 
amounts  to  an  economic  crime. 

It  is  with  rewret  that  once  again  I  am 
compelled  to  point  out  that  joblessness 
Is  on  the  increase  and  that  at  this  mo- 
ment upwards  of  5  million  Americans  are 
out  of  work. 

This  is  not  only  a  distressing  situa- 
tion but  a  stern  challenge  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  Nation,  confronted  as  it 
is  with  a  grave  military  threat  and  an 
intensified  Soviet  economic  war.  cannot 
afford  to  treat  this  problem  casually. 

Action  is  demanded  to  deal  with  un- 
employment— action  on  a  broad  front — 
action  that  will  mobilize  the  economic 
resources  of  the  Nation.  We  need  a  pro- 
gram, and  need  it  quickly,  that  will  put 
to  work  the  potential  of  millions  of  hours 
of  productive  effort  that  are  now  being 
wasted.  We  need  job-creating  policies 
and  programs  to  bring  these  idle  work- 
ers into  the  battle  against  inflation,  and 
to  strengthen  America's  hand  in  the 
deteriorating  cold  war. 

It  becomes  my  unpleasant  duty  to 
inscribe  on  the  Reco..i  the  latest  unem- 
ployment compilation  of  distressed  areas, 
which  .sliow  a  bi!T  jump  over  the  previous 
totals,  and  which  constitute  a  record- 
breaking  peak  of  Joblessness  in  recent 
years. 

This  bad  news  confirms  the  necessity 
of  legislation  like  the  Douglas-Flood  bill 
to  provide  for  the  redevelopment  of 
chronically  distressed  communities.  It 
is  very  much  in  the  national  interest  that 
the  bill  H.R.  3466,  designed  to  meet  the 
problems  of  these  Jobless-plagued 
regions,  be  brought  to  early  enactment 
by  the  Congress  so  that  its  constructive, 
beneficial  provisions  can  begin  to  min- 
ister to  the  national  economy  and  wel- 
fare at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  growth  and  widespread  nature 
of  chronic  unemployment  throughout 
the  United  States  is  grimly  borne  out  by 
the  following  tables,  ably  assembled  and 
prepared  by  the  area  expansion  com- 
mittee, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sol 
Barkin.  executive  secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  this  new  compilation  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  areas  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  along  with  a  news 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  15.  1959.  entitled  "Jobless  at 
Peak  in  Pennsylvania," 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  mem- 
bership a  careful  study  of  these  figures. 

Congressional  Districts  With  Labor  Mar- 
kets StTTFEHiNO  From  StrssTANriAL  Labor 
Surplus,  bt  State,  as  of  January  1959 — 
Bt  Congressmen  and  Labor  Market  Area 

AUVBAMA 

Elliott:  Jasper  (Walker),*  Florence -Shef- 
field (Franklin). 


Jones:  Florenoe-Sheffleld  (Franklin). 

Rains:  Gadsden  (Stowah) ,  Alexander  City 
(Tallapoosa). 

Boykln:  Mobile. 

Roberts:  Annlston  (Calhoun),  Talladega, 
Alexander  City  (Coosa  ) . 

Huddleston:  Birmingham  (Jefftrton). 

ARKANSAS 

Harris:   Texarknna    (Miller),' 
Trimble:   Tort  Bmlth  (Sebastian). 

CAt.rroRNu 

CW  Miller:  Eureka,  Uklah, 

COLORADO 

Chenoweth:  Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT 

KownUkI  (at  large) , 

Irwin:  Brldgeixjrt  (part),  Ansonla  (part), 
D'tib'try  (part ) . 

Oiaimo:  Ansonla  (part),  Bridgeport  (part), 
Merldcn  (part).  New  Haven,  Waterbury 
(part) . 

Daddarlo:  Bristol,  New  Britain,  Merlden 
(p.irti.  Mlddletown  (part),  Thompsonvllle 
(part  I .  Torrlngton, 

Monagan:  Bristol  (part) ,  Danbury  (part), 
Waterbury  (part),  Torrlngton  (part). 

Bowles:  Mlddletown  (part).  Norwich, 
Thompsonvllle  (part),  Willlmantlc,  Daniel- 
son.' 

GEORGIA 

Landrum:  Toccoa  (Habersham,  Stephens). 
Brown :  Toccoa  ( Franklin ) . 

ILLINOIS 

Chlperfleld:  Canton  (Fulton).' 

Gray:  Harris  burg  (Gallatin,  Hardin.  Pope, 
Saline).'  Hcrrln-Murphysboro-West  Frank- 
fort (Franklin,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Perry, 
Union.  Williamson),' 

Mack:  Litchfield  (Macoupin).* 

Shipley;  Harrisburg  (White).'  Litchfield 
(Montgomery),'  Mt.  Carmel-Olney  (Edwards, 
Lawrence,  Richland,  Wabash),'  Mt.  Vernon 
(Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Wayne),'  Centralis 
(CMnton.  Marlon). 

Dawson.  O'Hara.  Murphy.  Derwln*ky.  Klu- 
czynskl.  O'Brien.  Rostenkowskl.  Yates,  Llbo- 
naii.  Collier,  Puclnskl,  Boyle,  Church:  Chi- 
cago, 

Hoffman:  Chicago  (Du  Page). 

Springer:   Decatur  (Macon) . 

M'ason:   Jollet  (Wini. 

Allen:   Rockford  (Winnebago). 

INDUNA 

Bray :   Vlncennes  ( Knox ) .' 

Denton:   Evansvllle  (Vanderburgh).' 

Wampler :   Terre  Halite  ( Vigo )  > 

Harmon :  Muncle  ( Delaware ) ,'  Rlclimond 
(Wayne).' 

Brademas:  Michigan  Clty-LaPorte  (La- 
Porte),'  South  Bend   (St.  Joseph). 

Harmon:  Richmond  (Wayne).'  Connere- 
ville  (Fayette,  Rush,  Union),  New  Castle 
( Henry ) . 

Madden:   Chicago  (Lake). 

Adair:   Fort  Wayne  (Allen) . 

Hogan:  Connersvllle  (Franklin),  Colum- 
bus ( Bartholomew ) . 

Roush :  Anderson  ( Madison ) . 

IOWA 

Carter:  Ottumwa  (Wapello). 

KANSAS 

Hargls :  Coffeevllle-Independence-Parsons 
(Labette.  Montgomery),'  Pittsburg  (Chero- 
kee, Crawford) .' 

KENTUCKY 

Stubblefleld :  Paducah,  Madison vllle  (Muh- 
lenberg).' Hopklnsville  (Christian,  Todd, 
Trigg ) . 

Natcher:  MadlsonvlUe  (Hopkins,  Web- 
ster),' Owensboro    (Daviess). 


'  Eligible  for  assistance  under  Douglas- 
Payne  bill;  I.e.,  unemployment  of  6  jiercent 
or  more  In  at  least  18  of  the  past  24  months. 
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Perkins:  Hazard  (Breathitt,  Letcher, 
Perry),'  Morehead-Oraysoa  (Carter.  Elliott. 
Greenup,  Rowan ),»  Paintsvllle-Prestonaburg 
(Floyd,  Johnson,  Knott,  Magoffin,  Martin).' 
Pikevllle-Wllllamson  (Pike).' 

Slier:  Corbln  (Clay.  Knox,  Laurel,  Whit- 
ley),' Mlddlesboro-Harlan  (Bell,  Harlan, 
Leslie) .' 

Burke:  Louisville. 

LOUISIANA 

Thompson:  Opelousas  (St.  Landry  Parish). 

MAINE 

Oliver:    Biddeford-Sanford,'    Portland. 
Coffin:  Lewiston. 


Frederick 


(part),'      Newburyport, 


MARYLAND 

Foley:   Cumberland    (Allegany  • .' 
( Frederick  t . 

Brewster:   Baltimore    (part),  Westminister 
(Carroll). 

Fallon,  Friedel.  Garmatz.  Lankford:  Balti- 
more. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bates:   Lawrence 
Haverhill. 

Martin:  Fall  River,'  Brockton  (part).  Mil- 
ford   (part),  Taunton  (part). 

Lane:    Lawrence    (part).' 

Conte:  North  Adams.'  Pittsneld,  Green- 
field. Springfleld-Holyoke   (parti. 

Burke:    Brockton    (part). 

Keith:  Brockton  (parti,  Taunton  (parti. 
New   Bedford,   Springfield-Holycke    (part). 

Boland:  Springfleld-Holyoke  (part),  Ware 
(parti. 

E>onohue:    Worcester. 

Philbin:  Fitchburg  (part).  Marlboro 
(part),  Milford  (part).  Southrldgf-Webster, 
Ware  ( part ) . 

Rogers :  Fitchburg  (  part ) .  M;irlb. )ro  (  part  i , 
Lowell.' 

MICHIGAN 

Bennett:    Iron        Muiintaui 
Iron) ,'  Marquette. 

Broomfleld:    Detroit    ( Oakland  i.' 

Diggs:    Detroit    (W:iynei   ' 

Dlngell:    Detroit   (Wayne).' 

Griffin:   Muskegon  (Mupkegon).' 

Griffiths:  Detroit  (Wayne).' 

Le.sinski'  Detroit  (W:ivnei.' 

O'Hara:    Detroit     (  Mafomb )  ,' 
(St.  Clain  ' 

Michrowicz:  Dctro!'.  (Wayne) 

Meader:  Monroe  (Monroe).' 

Rabaut:  Detmit  i  Wayne).' 

Chanibcrl.Un:  Klin t.'  Lansing. 

Ford:       Grand       Rapid;,        H 
H  tven. 

Cederberg:  Bay  Ciry.' 

Johansen:  B.ittle  Creek. 

Bentley:      Sagimw,     Ii.nia-Bclding-Green- 
ville.  OwoEso. 

Meadtr:      Adrian.      Ann      Arbor- Ypsilant  i- 
Jackscjn. 

Hor;nnn 
KniN     Escai 


(Dkkm- 


Port    Huron 


jlland-Oraiid 


Benton  Hiirbor.  Allegp.ii,  Sturgi.-: 
iba 


Mr.\;;E:soTA 
Blatink:    DuUith-Superior    (St.   I.or.is). 

MISSISSIPPI 

Pmitii  ■  Grf'pnvtlle. 

Mr^'SOT'RI 

Jones:  Cape  Girardeau. 

Boiling:  Kansas  CUy  (Kansas  City  i . 

Brown:   SpringtteUi.  Joplui    (Jasper). 

Cannon:  St   Louis  (St   Charles). 

Carnahan:    Flat   River-DeSoto-Festus. 

Christopher:  Kansas  City  (Jackson). 

Curtis:  St.  Louis  (St.  Louis  i  . 

Hull:  Kan.sas  City  (Clay)  ,  St.  Joseph. 

K.iTMen:  St.  Louis  (St.  Louis). 

Sullivan:  St   Louis  (5:t.  Loui:,). 

MONTANA 

A'.iderson:  Butte.  KalispcU,  Grent  Fails. 

'  Eligible  for  a.sslstance  under  Douglas- 
Payne  bill;  i.e..  unemployment  of  6  percent 
cr  more  in  at  ica.n   18  of  the  pa;,t  ■1\  monllif. 


NZrw  JESSXT 

Auchincloss:   Long  Branch,"  Perth  Amboy, 
Trenton. 

Glenn:  Atlantic  City,'  Bridgeton.« 

Addonizio:  Newark. 

Daniels:  Newark.  Paterson. 

Dwyer:  Newark,  Plainfleld-SomervlUe. 

FrcUnghuysen:  Morrlstown-Dover.  Plain- 
fleld-Somervillo.  Perth  Aniboy.  P.iter.son. 

Wallhauser:  Newark. 

Osmers:  Newark,  PaterKon. 

Rodlno:    Newark. 

Gallagher:    Newark,  Paterson 

'I'homp.son:  Perth  Amboy.  Philadelphia 
(Burlington  i  .  Trenton. 

Widnall:  M  )rristown-Dover.  Trenton.  P.it- 
erson.  Allentown-Bethiehrm  ( Warren  i, 
Plainfield-Soincrvillp 

C.infleld:    Paterson 

Cahill:  Pliiladelphi.i  (Ciniden.  Gluuce.s- 
ter  I . 

NEW    YORK 

Stratti.n:  .Mbany-Schenert;u!y-Troy  (Sche- 
nectady). Amr^terdam.  O;overs\!!le. 

Kilburn-    Waterlowii. 

Miller:    BufT.iio   (Nli'gara,  part  of   Erie). 

OBrlen:  Albany-S.henectaUy-Tri.y  (.\{- 
bany ) . 

Ostertag:    Batavia 

Pillion:    Buffalo  (part  of  Erie  i . 

Dulski:    Buifalo   (r.ty  of  BufT;i!oi 

R?pd:  Janief^town-Unnklrk.  WeU.sv:llc  i  Al- 
legany).   01ean-Sa!;imanr:i    (Catt  iraiigu.s  i . 

Riehlman:  Syracu.^e 

Robison:  Einiira,  Biiigh.imton.  C'.-iung- 
Hornell. 

Taber:    Auburn. 

T.iylor  Albany-Si'lirncctadv-Trov  lUfu.s- 
.'^rlarri.  Gle:is  Falls,  Hudson  Falls  (Warren, 
Wi.'-hliigtoi.  I  , 

Wharton  :  Ncwburgh-Mlddletr.wn- Beacon 
(I)art    of   Diitcheysi.   Kingston    (Ulster). 

Pirnlc:    Oiieic'.A    (Mad!.<-oni. 

I5,irry:  Nl  wbun;h-Mlddletown-n<'acon 

( I'utnain  ) . 

St       George:      Neu  burgh-M.ddhtown-Bea- 

C:jn  I  Orar.gf  i . 


Nrtr   Yv  !:  rouv.tirt 

Anfu'io-  Kings. 

BH-l;'r    Na.'s.ui. 

B  ).=  cli:  Queens. 

B  icklcy:  Bronx, 

C"ller:  Kings.  Queens, 

Lindsay:  New  York. 

Del.mf  y    Queens, 

Df-rounian     N;'.rsau. 

D  >llin'<er :  Bronx, 

Iiocley :  Wesfche  .ter, 

D  irn :  King';, 

P'arbKteiiT :  i>.\'W  Yc.rk. 

lino:  Bronx. 

li.irry:  Westchester. 

Ilca'y :  Bronx. 

HoUi.man  ■  Queens 

K-lly:  Kinr:s. 

Keogii :  Kins»s. 

Halpcrn:  Queens. 

M:iltcr:  Kuil's. 

Powell:  New  York, 

Ray:  Richnujud  (part  of  Kings  i. 

Rooi:ey      Kin<^s. 

St,  George:  Rockland. 

S-mtangelo:  New  York. 

Teller:  New  Ynik, 

Wainwright:  Nassau.  Suffolk. 

Zelc-nko:  New  York. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Cooley:  Rock  Mount  (Nash).' 

Durham:  Durham  (Durham).' 

Fountain:  Kinston  (Lenoir),'  Rocky  Mount 
(Edgecombe)  .' 

Lennon:  Fayettevllle  (Cumberland).' 

Scott:  Mount  Airy  (Surry).' 

Hall:  Asheville  (Buncombe),'  Waynesville 
(Haywood,  part  of  Jackson).' 


Whltener:  Shelby-Kings  Mountain  (Cleve- 
land),' Rutherfordton-Forest  City.' 
Kitchin:  Rucklngham-Hamlet. 

OHIO 

Brown:  Springfield  ' 

Moeller;  Portsmoulh-ChllUcothe  (Jack< 
Son  I 

Polk  Portsinouth-Chilllcothe  (Pike,  Ross. 
Si-iotai,'  Batavia-Georgetown-West  Union 
( Ad;(ms.  B.-own.  Clermont ) . 

Ashley    Toledo  (  Lucas  i 

Bow:  C.'inton.  New  Pluladelphln-Dover 
(Tuscarawas  i 

L.itta    Toie<:o  (  p.nrt  of  W.Kid  I  .  Defiance 

Conic-  Y<  u:ig,-t(,'.v.i  (p;irt  of  Trumbull), 
,\sh»abula-Cui.n(  aut,     Kent-Flavenna     (Por- 

t  :..'!•  I  . 

H  lys  New  Pti.larlplplila-Dtiver  (Carroll, 
Hirrisoni.  SteubenMlle- Wlieellng  (W  Va  ) , 
East  Llvcrixj(,l-SaK'ni 


H   ndtr,' 

\  :!le 

M   elhr 
in);t<^!i-A'. 

K!r'*;ui 
l,u!!  I 

Bptts 
(  H.tn'ock 


.on       C:uiibridge,    Marietta      Zanes- 

.Mhei:s-Li)pan-Nel.v>nvllle.   Hunt- 
hlai^d  I  Lawrence  i 

Y:  ui.gstown    (M.ihonlng,    Trum- 


1 


Kenton, 
Sontca ) . 


Findlay-Fostorla -Tiffin 


'  Eligible  for  assistance  under  Dougla,"?- 
Payne  bill;  I.e.,  unemployment  of  6  percent 
or  more  in  at  least  18  of  the  past  24  months 


Green 

Nor')l.id 

I'Ttt-r 

Euu-'n*" 
L';;;ii:in 


ORFf.OV 

'iTtlai.d  (  Multnomah  j 
Pori^iiiid  (("iacknmas, 
.Mb.my.      Coos       Bay, 

P.'Udlelon    (  L'niatUla  I . 

rrNNSVIVA.NIA 


Waoh  I 
Rot>eburg. 


n  isli      B 
Inni'oi.i  I  .     L 
Shainokin-Mi 
Columbia  i   ' 


rWiCk-Bl'.oinsbiirg    (part    of    Co- 
)ck   Haven    (  Clint(jii  i  .'    Sunbury- 
unt  f'.irmel   (Montour,  part  of 
VM  li.nuport         (Lycoming), 
Sa\re-A'hi-ns-7ow:iT:c!a  i  Bradford  )  . 
Pi   iKi'p    .Srr.uilon  i  L.-icVtawMnt-a  )  ' 
Fc  iton     Potu.MiIe  c  Sihu\  Ikill ) .'  Sunburv- 
Siiani.  .k:n-Mount       C.irnul        (Northumber- 
land i  ' 

FloKl      WilkeF-n^'.rre-Hazelton    (  Luzrrn**) ,' 
C;..vin      Cieartielct-DuB  >is    (  pjirt    of    Jeffer- 
son i.'    Oil    City-Fraiiklin-Titusville    (Forest. 
V'enang)i..s:    Mar\s  (  Elk  i . 

M.irg.'.n         Unlontown-Coanellsville       ( Fa- 
yette i.'    P,ttsl)urgh    (  Wicshlngtou). 
Murnina      Lew  -.toun    i  Jun.i.ita  > ,' 
Saylor:    Jl■hn^town    (C.imbri:>)  ' 
Simpson     Johnstown    (Somerset).'   Lewi.<!- 
fown     (MirHlni.     .Sunbury-Shamokin-M.ni'U 
C..irmei  i  Snyder.  Union  i  ' 

Van    Ziiidt:    Alioona    iBl.nri.'    CUarfleld- 
DuB  lis   (part  of  C-.'iure.  Cleirlield  i .' 

Walter      Pottsv»:ie    (part    (-1    Carbon  i.'    Al- 
le.i'oun-Bi.'t!-,:eh>  m  t  .N'ur:  h.unpton  ) . 

K    .rjis     Eri"      Oil   Cit  \ -Fr,  nkhii-TltU&vllIc 
(part  of  Cra"forcl  i 

Curtui:      Aile.M.wi. -Bethlehem      iLehl^h), 
Plui:'ti(lp;iia  ( Bucks  ( 
B.-rreii    P:;i!adcl()h!a 
C;r.inHiian:  PKh.-.icIph.a. 
Phi!;".-fl;?hia. 
Philac!'  ;ph!a. 
nl  .(!.', pii, a, 

I'iiiL'f;^  i::hia  I  Chester  )  . 
■    Pin!. ':•.•::. h:,.. 
Piul  idelijhia    t  Moii'Lvmcry  i 
Nix:  Phil,  d.'lphia. 
D:iit:  P:ttsburi_'h, 

Cl.ark      Pittsburgh     (  Beaver  i 
astlc. 

Fiillon:  Pitl-borgh 
M  .(-r,-!ipad  :  Pitl'btirgli. 
C  .rbett    Pittsburrh. 
Holl:,nfI:  Pittsburj'h. 
Rhode-  Reading 
Qui.;lcy  York 
Fentoii:  St.  Mary.<s  (C-ameron). 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Fogarty:  Providence.' 

Forand:   Providence,'  Newport.' 


B   rne 

Cirten 
T    U    P 
D.  ri.r 

Mil.r.,: 
Li!     rr 


Butler.    New 
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TENNKSSEX 

Baker:  Knoxvllle  (Anderson,  Blount, 
Knox).'  La  FoUette-JelUco-Tazcwell  (Camp- 
bell).' 

Fr.,Tlpr    Chattanooga. 

D;ivl.s:  Memphis. 

Ri'cce:  Bristol -Johnson  Clty-Klngsport. 

TEXAS 

P. .'man:  Texarknna  (Bowie).' 
r    K  l;s:  Beaumont-Port  Arthur. 
Youna    Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Kilgore:  Laredo. 

VTRMONT 

Meyer    ?!prln['fleld,  Burlington 

VIRGINIA 

Jennings.  B.g  Stone  Gap-Appalachla  (Lee, 
Wise),  R'.cli:ands-B:ueneld;  Bri&tol-Johnson 
City;  K)ng.=port,  Tenn.  (Washington  County, 
Va). 

Poff:  Radford-Pulaski  (Floyd,  Montgom- 
ery) .'  Roanoke. 

Tuck:  Radford -Pulaski  (Wythe).' 

WASHINGTON 

Mack:  Aberdeen,  Olympia 
Westland:    Anacortes,  Bellinghnm.  Everett, 
Port  Angeles 

ToUefson:  Tacoma. 
Horan :  Spokane. 
Pelly,  Bremerton. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Bailey:  Charleston  (Fayette).'  Clarksburg 
Harrison),  Parkersburg  (Calhoun,  Ritchie, 
Wirt). 

Slack:  Beckley  (Raleigh),'  Logan  (Logan, 
part  of  Bocne  )  ' 

Kee:  Roncevcrte-Whlte  Sulphur  Springs 
(Greenbriar.  Monroe).'  Welch  (McDowell).' 
Bluefleld  (Mercer). 

Moore:  Fairmont  (Marion).'  Wbeellng 
(W.  Va  )-Steubenvllle,  Ohio, 

Hechler:  Logan  (Lincoln),'  Pt.  Pleasant- 
Gallipolis  (Jackson.  Mason.  Putnam).'  Hunt- 
ington-Ashland (Cabell,  Wayne),  Parkers- 
burg (Plerisants.  WckxI). 

Staggers-    Martlnsburg.  Morg^nntown. 

WISCONSIN 

O'Konskl,  Duluih -Superior  (Douglas). 
Flynn:  Racine.  Beloit. 
Ka.-^tenmeier :  Watertown. 
Wlthrow:  LaCrcsse. 
Van  Pelt    Ofhkosh. 

Johnson:  Eau  Claire-Chippewa  Falls 
(Chippewa  and  Eau  Claire  Counties). 


I  From  the  New   York   Times.   Feb     15.    1959] 
JoDLESs  AT  Peak  in  PrNNSYLVANiA — Compen- 
sation Fund  Dips  to  a  Low— 508.(X)0,  Tenth 
OF  Force.  Otnr  of  Work 

(By  William  G  Weart) 
Philadelphla.  February  14 —Unemploy- 
ment In  Pennsylvania,  now  believed  to  be 
at  the  highest  rate  In  the  Nation,  has  re- 
duced the  States  unemployment  compensa- 
tion fund  to  Its  lowest  point. 

Today  some  508.000.  a  figure  only  12.000 
fewer  than  at  the  low  point  of  the  receEsion 
last  June,  are  Jobless,  This  represents  about 
1  of  every  10  persons  In  the  Commonwealth's 
work  force,  according  to  records  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry-. 

Tlie  payments  of  compjensation  claims 
amount  to  91  million  a  day.  The  balance 
In  the  fund,  which  reached  a  high  of  1633 
nlUion  in  1954,  dropped  to  $95,700,000  as 
of  February  10.  It  is  expected  to  dwindle 
to  $29,400,000  by  the  end  of  April. 

impact  on  economt 

Leon£u-d  A.  Drake,  executive  director  of 
the  Economics  and  Taxation  Council  of  the 
Ch:Tmber  of  Commerce  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia, said  today  "there  is  evidence  that  un- 


'  Eligible  for  assistance  under  Douglas- 
Payne  bill;  1  e,.  unemployment  of  6  percent 
cr  more  In  at  least  18  of  the  past  24  months. 


employment  Is  having  a  Berlous  impact  on 
Pennsylvania's  economy." 

He  noted  that  although  exact  figures  for 
all  other  States  are  not  available.  Pennsyl- 
vania's l-ln-10  figure  is  far  worse  than  the 
national  average  of  6  percent. 

In  addition  to  depleting  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund.  Joblessness  has 
added  "to  the  Commonwealth's  welfare  ex- 
pe.Tditures  of  all  types."  Mr,  Drake  said.  He 
said  this  would  be  a  "major  consideration" 
In  the  expected  $250  million  deficit  to  be 
announced  in  Governor  David  L.  Lawrence's 
1969   61   biennial  budget. 

F  gures  released  for  January  by  the  U.S. 
D3partment  of  Labor  showed,  Mr.  Drake  said, 
tliat  Pennsylvania  has  5  of  the  9  conti- 
nental U.S.  areas  with  unemployment 
of  12  percent  or  more.  The  five  are 
Altoona.  Erie,  Johnstown,  Scranton,  and 
Wllkes-Birre  and  Hazleton,  The  others 
llpf-d  were  Buffalo,  Detroit.  Huntington, 
W.   Va  ;    Ashland,   Ky..  and   Muskegon,   Mich. 

Of  76  areas  in  this  country,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  with  unemployment  of  6  percent 
or  more  in  January.  Pennsylvania  accounted 
for  10,  In  addition  to  the  5  In  the  12  per- 
cent bracket,  they  are  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Reading,  York,  and  the  Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton  district. 

Job  growth  figures  for  20  years  show  Penn- 
sylvania lagging  behind  every  State  on  its 
borders  except  West  Virginia.  This  was  at- 
tributed to  the  sharp  decline  In  employment 
in  coal  mining  and  allied  Industries. 

Pennsylvania  employment,  Mr,  Drake  said. 
Is  34  7  percent  higher  than  In  1939,  compared 
with  a  national  average  Increase  of  66  6  per- 
cent. 

On  March  12,  upwards  of  1,000  Pennsyl- 
vania business,  labor.  Industry,  and  govern- 
ment leaders  ere  to  attend  a  day-long  Jobs 
and  Business  Climate  conference  at  the  Sher- 
ati^n  Hotel  here. 

Gov.  rnor  Lawrence  and  ClilTord  F.  Hcod, 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, will  be  among  ihope  at  the  meeting. 
The  primary  aim  of  the  conference  will  be  to 
devise  a  nonpartisan  program  to  stimulate 
the  State's  business  and  industrial  growth. 

At  Harrlsburg  in  recent  weeks.  State  offi- 
cials, labor  leaders,  legislators,  and  employ- 
ers' re;)resentatives  have  been  meeting  be- 
hind closed  doors  to  head  off  an  open  fight 
over  how  to  make  the  unem.ployment  fund 
solvent  and  provide  a  reserve. 

united  states  loan  is  sought 
Authorization    for    an    emergency    Federal 
loan  of  $112  million  passed  the  State  hou.':e 
of  representatives  last   week  and   Ls   now   in 
the  senate 

Up  to  December  31.  an  employer's  contribu- 
tion to  the  unemployment  compensation 
fund  ranged  from  5  to  2,7  percent  of  the 
first  $3,000  earned  by  each  employee.  Those 
employers  with  the  fewest  layoffs  paid  the 
lowest   rate. 

Since  the  balance  in  the  fund  was  below 
$300  million  on  January  1,  all  200,000  Penn- 
sylvania employers  must  pay  the  maximum 
2.7  percent.  "This  Is  expected  to  bring  In 
aljout  $250  million  this  ye.ar  which  will  not 
be  enough  if  payments  continue  at  the  pres- 
ent rale. 

The  fund  has  been  headed  toward  trouble 
since  1949,  according  to  William  L.  Batt.  Jr.. 
Pennsylvania  secretary  of  labor  and  Industry. 
Contributions  from  employers,  he  noted, 
have  exceeded  payments  to  claimants  in  only 
2  of  the  last  10  years. 


THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
pressures  and  provocations  in  the  cold 
war  mount,  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
global  situation  impels  us  to  the  unwel- 
come but  unavoidable  conclusion  that 
the  West  is  not  doing  well.    The  tides  are 


running  against  us.  The  Soviet  aggres- 
sors retain  the  initiative. 

One  does  not  court  popularity  by  citing 
unpleasant  facts.  Soothing  syrup  is 
much  more  pleasant  than  the  bitter 
herbs  of  truth.  But  the  time  has  arrived 
for  saying  those  things  which  need  to  be 
said,  saying  them  without  malice  or 
malediction,  for  setting  the  record 
straight. 

The  dynamics  of  history  are  such  that 
peoples  and  civilizations  fade  and  perish 
unless  they  rally  their  spiritual  and 
moral  resources  to  meet  new  forces  which 
not  only  challenge  existing  orders  but 
are  basically  antithetical  to  established 
societies. 

And  this  is  the  crisis  today:  a  militant, 
aggressive,  atheistic  power,  geared  to 
world  mastery,  contemptuous  of  western 
society  and  its  Judean-Christian  founda- 
tions, continues  to  step  up  the  tempo  of 
its  provocations  to  the  near-breaking 
point. 

Where  and  how  will  it  end.  is  the  ques- 
tion that  millions  are  asking  themselves 
today — where  and  how  will  it  end? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  might  be  well 
for  the  purposes  of  our  discussion  if  we 
considered  here  some  pointed  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  and  scope  and  growth 
of  communism  as  made  by  Harry  and 
Bonaro  Overstreet  in  their  new  book  en- 
titled "What  We  Must  Know  About 
Communism:  Its  Beginnings,  Its 
Growth,  and  Its  Present  Status."  In  the 
foreword  to  this  very  reveaUng  work, 
the  authors  state : 

A  strange  new  force  has  entered  our  world, 
the  strangest  and  most  enigmatic  In  all  his- 
tory. Equipped  with  a  formula  and  a  strate- 
gy, and  starting  in  one  of  the  most  backward 
countries  of  Europe,  it  has,  in  a  brief  40 
years,  taken  control  of  one-third  of  the 
world's  people  and  one-fourth  of  the  world  s 
territory. 

How  has  this  amazing  development  hap- 
pened? What  is  the  character  of  this  new 
force  which  has  seemed  to  come  from  no- 
where and  which  has  declared  Its  intention 
of  reaching  everywhere? 

The  problems  that  harass  our  country  to- 
day In  relation  to  communism  can  best  be 
summed  up  as  problems  of  our  unreadiness. 
This  unreadiness  characterizes  virtually  all 
of  us.  It  is  a  product  of  our  having  looked 
away  from  problems  that  have  been  clamor- 
ing for  our  e.ttention,  and  of  our  having  been 
satisfied  with  half  truths  where  nothing  less 
than  whole  truths  could  serve  us.  The  un- 
readiness, in  short,  is  a  product  of  our  wide- 
spread mental  and  emotional  drift  In  a  world 
where  the  adversary  has  not  been  drifting. 

This  adversary  has.  In  the  name  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism, been  moving  ahead,  step  by 
calculated  step,  toward  the  building  of  a 
monolithic  State,  armed  with  the  weapons 
of  a  nuclear  age:  and  this  State  has  learned 
the  peculiar  art  of  practicing  totalitarian- 
ism at  home  and  piecemeal  conquest  abroad 
while  offering  itself  to  the  world  as  the  van- 
guard of  peace,  liberation,  and  anti-imperial- 
ism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  splendid  state- 
ment of  the  case,  put  in  strong,  vivid, 
simple,  understandable  terms  so  that 
"even  those  who  rim  may  read."  The 
empliasis,  properly,  is  upon  the  broad, 
all-encompassing  term  "unreadiness." 

The  stern  truth  is  that  never  before 
in  all  history  has  mankind  faced  such 
a  grim  contingency  as  that  posed  by  the 
godlessness  of  Sovietism  geared  to  nu- 
clear weaponry. 
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I  know  it  is  fashionable  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  look  at  the  world 
through  rose-colored  glasses.  One  risks 
virtual  ostracism  if  he  dares  to  reckon 
with  reality.  Everyone  is  supposed  to 
applaud  the  emperor's  new  clothes  al- 
though it  is  plain  to  be  seen  he  is  utterly 
naked. 

In  the  face  of  the  increasing  Soviet 
threat,  the  administration  suffers  from 
a  case  of  a£?gravated  complacency.  The 
administration  is  meeting  the  mounting 
criticality  of  the  situation  with  a  bland 
diet  of  daydreaming  and  wishful  think- 
ing, and  an  unwillingness  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  ever-present  problem  that 
refuses  to  fade  away. 

What  is  it  going  to  take  to  shake  the 
administration  out  of  its  blissful  slum- 
bers? Yesterday  it  was  the  brutal,  un- 
provoked, gleeful  shooting  down  of  the 
American  transport  plane,  which  ac- 
counted for  6  dead  and  11  missing;  just 
a  short  time  ago,  as  time  is  measured,  it 
was  the  butchery  in  Budapest,  when  So- 
viet tanks  and  guns  pulverized  the  Hun- 
garian capital:  all  of  us  remember  that 
horrible  Soviet-perpetrated  mass  mur- 
der, the  Katyn  Massacre,  that  wiped  out 
the  officers  corps  of  the  Polish  Army. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Communist 
revolution  was  born  in  murder  and  grad- 
uated into  genocide— the  liquidation  of 
millions  of  Rassian  kulaks,  a  planned 
and  continuing  crime  in  which  Khru- 
shchev was  the  chief  aid  of  Stalin.  Thus, 
not  even  the  Russian  people  are  safe 
from  this  cruel  despoti.sm. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  is  presently  the 
target  in  a  blackmail  by  terror  campaign 
from  the  Kremlin.  The  Soviet  ruling 
clique  has  mounted  a  psychological  of- 
fensive to  paralyze  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  While  Mikoyan  is  sweet- 
talking  us,  Malinovsky  i.s  brandishing 
missiles  with  reckless  abandon  and 
Khrushchev  is  using  the  carrot  and  stock 
technique.  It  is  a  gross  disservice  to  our 
Nation,  in  my  view,  that  this  offensive  of 
Soviet  threats  and  grim  pronouncements 
of  America's  forthcominir  doom  finds  its 
primary  response  by  the  Ei.senhower  ad- 
ministration in  a  rising  chant  of  what  I 
term  phony  economy. 

I  am  as  anxious  and  desirous  of  con- . 
.serving  public  funds  as  any  Member  of 
this  body  or  any  member  of  the  admin- 
istration. I  realize  full  well  that  public 
funds  are  only  the  accumulation  of 
moneys  extracted  by  taxes  from  the 
people  and  bu.siness  institutions  of  our 
country.  I  am  equally  aware  that  as  be- 
tween money  and  freedom,  our  people 
will  assent  to  the  spending  for  the  kind 
of  a  defense  program  essential  to  protect 
their  lives  and  liberties. 

A  second-best  defense  system  is  not 
only  a  waste  of  money  but  a  dereliction 
of  duty.  Half  efforts  do  not  bring  half 
ro'^.ulfs.  they  bring  no  results.  What  is 
our  wealth  worth,  of  what  value  is  our 
capitalistic  system  if  it  will  not  buy  the 
kind  and  scope  of  a  defense  system  that 
will  preserve  America  in  freedom? 

At  this  late  date  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  threat.  The  administration  is 
publicly  on  record  that  the  Soviets  are 
far  out  front  in  the  vital  category  of  in- 
tercontinental balli.stic  missiles;  the 
Pentagon    lately    makes    no   atti-mpt    to 


deny  this  pertinent  fact.  What  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  trying  to  do  is 
make  out  a  case  that  despite  the  Soviet 
lead  in  this  classification  of  weaponry, 
the  disparity  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing because,  it  claims,  our  combined 
power  is  greater  because  of  our  balanced 
sy.<;tem  of  Weapons.  What  is  not  gen- 
erally understood  is  that  in  the  category 
of  intermediate  missiles,  the  Soviets  like- 
wise have  a  substantial  lead  and  because 
of  this  fact,  Moscow  feels  it  is  in  posi- 
tion to  knock  out  our  overseas  bases 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  "Sun- 
day punch"  for  so-called  massive  retalia- 
tion by  our  Strategic  Air  Force. 

Now  a  realistic  assessment  of  our  over- 
all or  balanced  military  power  .system 
demands  acknowledgement  that  the 
threat  of  our  retaliatory  power  has  been 
diminished  because  of  the  very  fact  of 
Soviet  progress  in  missilery.  And  the 
additionally  important  fact  is  that  this 
did  not  have  to  be  the  case  if  our  Gov- 
ernment had  courageously  dealt  with 
the  problem  and  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  which  Congress  had 
authorized  to  beef  up  our  air  and  missile 
strengtti. 

The  first  day  of  this  present  session  of 
Congress.  I  characterized  the  adminis- 
tration's economy  budget  as  a  "pious  fis- 
cal fraud  perpetrated  at  the  expen.se  of 
an  adequate  defense  program. "  At  that 
time  I  pointed  out  that  the  ConKre-ss  had 
voted  $1  billion,  over  and  above  ad- 
ministration request  for  fiscal  1959,  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  and  that  the 
White  Hou.se  had  impounded  the  extra 
funds. 

On  January  7.  I  stated  publicly  that 
"the  military  budget  the  administration 
propo.ses  will  not  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
gap  between  our  capabilities  and  those 
of  the  Soviets,  but  rather  will  cau.se  us 
to  fall  farther  behind  in  this  all-impor- 
tant race." 

Further  quoting  my  statement  of  Jan- 
uary 7; 

It  Is  most  regrettable  that  at  a  time  wlieii 
the  Commiiiu-sis  are  giving  new  evidence  of 
their  determination  lo  beat  America,  and 
are  scoring  dr.iinatic  iidv;>nces  in  rocketry, 
the  adiiiinlstr;Ui(>n  chooses  to  ignore  the 
challenge.  Such  ill-»d\i.'ed  economy  in  the 
defense  budget  could  well  pr  .ve  the  mo.st 
co.sily  .md  e.Kpcnsue  mi.stake  we  ever  made 
as  a  Nation. 

On  January  7,  I  ijointed  out.  as  I  have 
said,  that  the  administration  had  se- 
questered a  billion  dollars  which  had 
been  voted  for  procurement  of  what  the 
Congress  coiisidered  needed  military 
hardware.  This  money  was  voted  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  expeditint  research 
and  development  to  develop  nine 
Polaris  weapon  syst.ems.  to  further 
strenp.lhen  our  military  aircraft,  and  for 
.second-  and  third-generation  ICBM  mis- 
siles, the  Titan  and  the  Minuteman.  and 
also  to  provide  airlift  for  the  Army's 
divisions. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  at  this 
time  that  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  ear- 
marked and  provided  appropriations  to 
modernize  the  Army's  equipment  and 
that  this  program  has  not  been  under- 
taken. I  emphasize  again  that  this  re- 
modernization  program  is  sorely  needed 
and  wc  ignore  it  at  our  peril.    And  again 


I  wish  to  remind  that  the  Soviets  have 
modernized  their  army's  weapons  twice 
since  World  War  II.  In  my  statement  on 
this  subject  last  month,  I  said  that  this 
failure  of  the  administration  was  all  the 
more  reprehensible  because  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  gave  as  their  jus- 
tification for  a  cutback  in  Army  person- 
nel that  they  planned  to  make  this  up 
by  equipping  the  fewer  men  with  better 
and  more  efficient  weapons.  It  was  the 
contention  of  the  Defense  Department 
that  greater,  not  lesser,  firepower  would 
be  the  result  of  their  cutback  of  troops. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  Congress  opposed  the 
Pentagcn  on  the  troop  cutback  program 
and  favored  a  larger  Anny  and  also  the 
weapon.s-modernization  program — not 
ju.'-L  one,  but  both— and  voted  money  for 
the  package  deal.  Therefore,  it  is  dou- 
bly shocking  that  not  only  has  the  Army 
been  reduced  numerically,  but  the  funds 
for  the  weapons  improvement  have  been 
frozen  by  the  admiiiistration. 

Now.  what  is  the  practical  effect  of  all 
of  this,  in  addition  to  failing  to  build 
our  military  strength  to  meet  the  exist- 
ing and  plowing  threat?  It  means  that 
we  are  putting  all  our  ectis  in  a  nuclear 
basket,  and  are  not  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  so-called  limited  wars.  Natur- 
ally, such  improvidence  is  encourage- 
ment lo  the  Communists  to  keep  prob- 
ui','  in  peripheral  areas. 

Before  anyone  rises  to  ask  me  if  I  put 
my  judgment  above  the  military  leaders 
of  the  country,  I  want  to  stat^"  that  one 
of  the  principal  rea.sons  we  find  ourselves 
falling  behind  in  comparative  military 
strength  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  is  that  our 
military  program  is  being  tailored  to  the 
limits  set.  not  by  the  generals  and  the 
adniuals.  but  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  The  budgeteers  are  calling  the 
shots,  are  giving  the  brass  their  orders, 
as  the  administration  is  putting  the 
phobia  of  a  so-called  balanced  budget 
before  anything  else.  Thereby  lies  the 
danger. 

Upon  calm  review,  the  record  shows 
that  when  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  re- 
called by  Congress,  and  this  time  testify- 
ing under  oath,  they  admitted  they 
wanted,  and  justified,  upward  of  an  ad- 
ditional $9  billion  for  defense  for  the 
coming  fi.scal  year.  What  they  were  say- 
ing, m  effect,  is  that  in  their  original 
appearances  before  Congress,  when  they 
were  not  under  oath,  they  were  being 
good  soldiers  and  supported  the  budget- 
ary limitations  that  had  been  imposed 
by  the  White  Huu.se  at  the  insistence  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Barbara  Ward,  famed  British  author. 
inits  the  ca.se  simply  and  strongly  in  the 
following  words: 

All  these  matters  arms.  aid.  education,  re- 
.<:earch  turn  direciiy  ujxjii  the  tundamental 
i.'sue  of  national  security  To  allow  the 
Communists  to  ptill  ahead  In  these  fields 
CMuld  mean  that  on.-  day  the  Western  Powers 
will  awake  to  a  world  In  which  thev  no  longer 
have  the  political  elbow  rocmi,  the  military 
strii:ing  power,  or  the  scientific  know-how  to 
contain  the  Soviet  threat.  This  outcome  la. 
of  course,  only  a  pos.sibility  WTit  large  In  any 
continued  neglect  of  basic  national  security. 
At  no  time  in  history  have  n;itions  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  defending  them- 
selves both  su'-ces.sfully  and  also  at  a  level 
they    think    t'.-.cy    i.m    ufTord.      Tlicre    Is    no 
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reanon  to  aupposa  that  history  has  obligingly 
reversed  Itself  for  the  benefit  of  the  West. 

Nor  are  the  needs  of  security  the  only 
argument  for  a  higher  rat«  of  expansion.  In 
some  western  countries — notably  the  United 
.'3;atc3.  and  also  In  European  nations  such  as 
Fr.ince  and  the  Netherlands — the  rising  birth 
rate  demajads  a  proportionate  acceleration  of 
production.  While  the  American  national 
iMC  >mc  has  stagnated  for  nearly  2  years,  some 
C  ir.ilhon  more  Americans  have  appeared  to 
s^rre  't. 

And  the  rising  blrtli  rate  underlies  another 
prt-bU-m.  The  basic  capital  equipment  of  an 
uglag  or  static  population — In  terms  of 
fccho'jls.  cities,  hospitals,  water  supplies  and 
so  forth — can  perhaps  remain  aging  or  static 
w.thout  too  much  loss  of  amenity.  But  the 
Un.tcd  States  Is  adding  tlie  equivalent  of  a 
City  about  the  size  of  Philadelphia  to  its 
papulation  every  year  and  the  capital  equip- 
ment needed  for  this  bounding  growth  Is 
simply  not  being  provided. 

Khrushchev  made  no  bones  about 
claiming  a  Soviet  Increase  of  industrial 
production  of  from  8  to  10  percent  per 
year,  in  his  recent  address  to  the  21st 
Soviet  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  he 
flatly  asserted  that  the  Soviets  have  now 
started  mass  production  of  intercon- 
tinental baUistlc  missiles. 

We  cannot  shrug  these  claims  off,  even 
If  we  discount  them  sharply.  The 
economic  growth  in  the  United  States  of 
from  2  to  3  percent  annually  is  a  poor 
showing  by  any  compariiion.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  Soviets  have  been  gaining 
on  us  in  economic  output.  Soviet  pro- 
duction in  1950  was  only  30  percent  of 
U.S.  production.  Last  year,  according 
to  reliable  estimates.  It  had  advanced 
to  45  percent  of  our  total,  and  the  new 
goals  set  by  Khrushche/  threaten  to 
make  further  comparative  gains,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  narrow,  negative  at- 
titude of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  we  need  a 
prospective  national  economic  growth  to 
prevent  the  Soviets  narrowing  the  gap, 
and  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  our  grow- 
ing population  needs,  the  peictntage  of 
growth  should  be  larger. 

Each  day  we  have  evidence  anew  of 
the  Kremlin's  single-mind<'dness  of  pur- 
pose to  concentrate  the  manpower  and 
resources  of  the  Soviet  empire  on  heavy 
industrj-  and  the  stroncrest  war  machine 
ever  built  by  man.  We  iiave  had  im- 
pressive confirmation  of  this  from  the 
recent  21st  Soviet  Congress  in  which 
Khrushchev,  in  outlining  his  new  7-year 
plan,  bluntly  told  the  Russian  people 
that  they  would  have  to  continue  to  wait 
for  an  increased  supply  of  housing  and 
consumrrr  goods  until  the  requirements 
of  the  armament  buildup  had  been  met. 
This  is  just  as  plain  notice  as  Hitler  gave 
the  world  in  Mein  Kampf,  his  blue- 
pi  intcd  plan  for  aggression  and  expan- 
t.:on  which  the  appeasement-minded 
\\  orld  chose  to  ignore. 

Well,  closing  eyes  to  Hitler's  arma- 
rr.cnt  program  and  what  it  foretold  did 
not  preserve  peace  in  our  time,  neither 
v.-iil  blinking  at  the  Soviet  military  build- 
up secure  the  peace  either.  The  Eisen- 
hower administration  caimot  dissolve 
this  threat  by  wishing  it  away.  It  just 
will  not  fade  before  the  once  persuasive 
eraser  of  economy;  it  just  will  not  vanish 
before  the  voodoo  cry  of  "We  have  a  bal- 
anced budget."    Or  to  change  the  figure 


of  speech,  there  Just  is  not  a  rug  in 
Washington  or  anywhere  big  enough  to 
hide  this  problem  under.  The  menace 
of  the  Soviet  threat  in  all  its  ugliness  is 
there  peering  in  the  window  after  you 
open  the  shutters.  It  will  be  there  to- 
morrow and  the  day  after  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come  unless  we  have  a  dramatic 
reversal  of  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  present  difficulties 
arise  because  we  have  been  taking 
counsel  of  our  fears  and  timidity.  We 
are  prisoners  of  a  massive  case  of  inertia. 
In  a  sense,  otir  people  have  been  mas- 
sively brainwashed,  otherwise  they 
would  demand  an  end  to  this  ill-con- 
ceived administration  policy.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  be  objective  about  our 
situation  knows  the  administration 
policy  amounts  to  aimless  drifting,  put- 
ting out  emergency  fires,  improvising 
piece-meal  solutions  to  meet  recurring 
crises.  Any  thinking  person  realizes 
that  pursuit  of  the  policy  of  always  hop- 
ing for  the  best  without  preparing  for 
the  worst  can  only  lead  to  disaster.  Be- 
cause of  the  administration's  exercises  in 
self-hypnosis,  we  have  developed  a  con- 
dition of  torpor  that  tends  to  make  us 
toneless  amid  the  clanging  alarums. 
Like  Mr.  Micawber,  the  administration 
drifts  along  in  the  sublime  hope  that 
somehow  something  good  is  boimd  to 
turn  up.  All  of  these  things  in  substance, 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  has  been  saying  in 
print  for  many  months  past. 

Meanwhile,  the  evidence  mounts  that 
the  Soviets  are  going  for  broke  on  a 
military  program  that  they  hope  will  be 
so  strongly  superior  to  our  strength  and 
that  of  the  Wests  combined,  that  they 
can  call  their  shots  and  virtually  enforce 
their  will  by  trans-Atlantic  phone  calls. 

I  am  not  building  up  a  case  of  Soviet 
invincibility.  I  am  not  contending  that 
the  grim  contingencies  I  have  cited  are 
inevitable.  I  do  not  want  to  give  a  single 
ounce  more  of  credit  militarily  speaking, 
than  they  warrant.  This  would  be  a 
mistake  equally  with  neglecting  our  own 
defense  efforts.  I  am  aware  that  in- 
trigue is  rampant  in  the  Soviet  empire, 
that  the  deposed  members  of  Soviet 
hierarchy  are  a  threat  to  Khrushchev, 
that  the  dismissed  antiparty  leaders 
have  their  friends  and  following,  and  all 
of  this  has  to  be  reckoned  with — I  realize 
that  despite  tlie  achievements  of  Soviet 
science  and  the  technological  advances 
made  by  Soviet  industry,  that  the 
Soviet's  is  not  a  mature  economy,  that 
they  have  not  perfected  that  social  or- 
ganization requisite  to  the  strong  state. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  resurgent 
France  is  a  new  source  of  allied  strength, 
that  the  growing  power  of  V/est  Ger- 
many is  another  favorable  factor  in  the 
overall  picture  just  as  is  the  latter-day 
awakening  of  Nasser  to  the  wily  designs 
of  Moscow — I  am  not  overlooking  or  dis- 
counting any  of  these  developments  in 
making  my  appraisal  of  the  general  situ- 
ation. Yet  allowing  for  all  of  these  as- 
pects, which  favor  our  cause  and 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  West,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Soviets  by  a  cal- 
culated unbalancing  of  their  budget,  by 
the  pouring  in  of  money,  men,  and  skills 
have  advanced  in  weaponry  to  the  point 
where  the  ruling  clique  thinks  it  can  en- 


force its  will  on  the  West,  and  thinks 
it  can  destroy  the  West  at  will  if  the 
West  does  not  capitulate  to  its  terms. 
And  the  very  fact  that  Khmshchev.  Mal- 
inovsky, et  al..  are  persuaded  that  they 
hold  a  girn  to  our  head  creates  the  very 
triggery  situation  that  can  explode  the 
nuclear  war  the  world  so  dreads. 

Soviet  arrogance,  self-righteousness, 
and  sweeping  sense  of  Communist  des- 
tiny are  so  strong  that  it  is  foolhardy  to 
expect  one  can  sit  down  at  tlie  confer- 
ence table  with  them  and  expect  any 
kind  of  equitable  dealings.  They  have 
now  advanced  from  negotiating,  to  de- 
manding— or  else. 

And.  for  that  matter,  what  have  their 
agreements  been  worth  in  the  past? 
Precisely  nothing.  The  West's  agree- 
ments, in  fact,  have  proved  to  be  costly 
boobytraps  to  us,  for  we  and  our  allies 
were  naive  enough  to  believe  that  a 
Soviet  signature  had  some  validity  and 
counted  on  them  keeping  their  word. 
The  Overstreets  have  aptly  ix)inted  out 
that  "the  Soviet  Empire  rests  on  broken 
promises."  Show  me  a  Soviet-kept 
agreement,  and  I  will  show  you  a  his- 
torical rarity.  Hundreds  of  them  have 
been  broken,  few  have  been  kept.  Ask 
former  President  Harry  Truman — he 
knows.  He  learned  to  his  sorrow  that 
the  Soviets  cannot  be  trusted.  Consult 
the  Lithuanians,  the  Latvians,  the  Esto- 
nians, the  Poles,  the  Finns — in  fact,  any- 
one who  ever  did  business  with  the 
Soviets — and  you  will  learn  their  record 
for  promise  breaking. 

No;  so-called  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  is  only  an  invitation  to  diplo- 
matic ruin.  We  could  not  even  get  them 
to  honor  their  agreements  when  we  had 
the  upper  hand  and  enjoyed  atomic  mo- 
nopoly. What  can  we  expect  to  get  from 
negotiations  at  a  time  when  you  have  a 
Malinovsky  boasting  that  the  Soviets 
have  the  ICBM's  on  the  production  line 
and  perfected  with  guidance  systems  that 
can  blast  any  city  in  the  United  States? 
If  this  is  not  political  blackmail  by  terror, 
what  is  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  a  citizen  of  a  so-called  neutral 
country.  WTiat  do  you  think  would  be 
your  reaction  when  you  find  the  big  bully 
threatening  the  erstwhile  champion  of 
the  free  world?  And  what  do  you  sup- 
pose is  happening  to  the  spirits  snd  tlie 
thinking  processes  of  the  captives  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  have  been  yearn- 
ing and  hoping  for  liberation  from  brutal 
Communist  tyranny — what  must  their 
feelings  be  when  they  find  the  Politburo 
telling  off  America  and  the  We<:t? 

My  question  is:  Are  we  going  to  lose 
the  "main  go"  just  like  we  lost  the  outer- 
space  satellite  race?  What  a  tragic  sur- 
render of  prestige  that  was.  All  the  time 
we  had  the  capacities  and  the  know-how 
and  the  resources  to  be  first  in  that 
epochal  contest  but  we  lost  because  some- 
how, it  seems,  we  were  unwilling  to  win. 
Whose  was  the  heavy  hand  of  restraint 
that  prevented  us  from  beginning  first 
in  that  race?  It  just  will  not  do  to  ex- 
plain that  we  did  not  want  to  be  first, 
that  we  were  not  in  a  race,  that  we  got 
what  we  were  after.  This  is  silly  and 
spurious  and  damnable  nonsense.    Such 
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a  vapid  attitude  In  face  of  Soviet  compe- 
tition, and  the  chain  reaction  of  our  de- 
feat as  projected  into  the  wider  field  of 
geopolitics,  warrants  vigorous  denuncia- 
tion and  rejection.  If  this  is  the  kind 
of  thinking  that  is  to  serve  our  national 
efforts  in  the  nuclear  age,  then  Heaven 
help  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  remains  the  precious 
boon  of  time,  but  it  is  fast  running  out 
for  us.  We  need  to  take  a  giant  step  in 
the  cold  war.  This  administration  is 
playing  the  American  people  false.  Give 
our  people  the  truth  and  they  will  be 
ready  to  pay  the  price  in  taxes,  effort, 
and  sacrifice  to  give  us  the  military 
strength  and  posture  that  will  cause  the 
Soviets  pause.  Our  people  have  the  will 
to  do  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  for 
the  kind  of  a  dynamic  program  needed  to 
regain  our  position  of  former  world  lead- 
ership. The  people  want,  yea  yearn,  for 
positive  leadership,  strong  leadership 
that  will  rescue  them  from  that  lost, 
frustrated  feeling  that  engulfs  them  as 
they  witness  America's  destiny  being 
frittered  away. 

The  people  want  policies  and  programs 
that  will  bring  into  play  the  full  poten- 
tials of  this  Nation.  They  want  economic 
leadership  that  will  set  in  action  policies 
that  will  provide  gainful  employment  for 
the  more  than  4  million  jobless  in  the 
land.  They  want  to  see  those  wasted 
man-hours  of  production  brought  into 
production  to  swell  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  Nation;  they  are 
aghast  at  the  indifference  of  the  admin- 
istration to  the  plight  of  this  anny  of  idle 
workers  whose  collective  productive  out- 
put could  turn  the  Soviet  threat  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  into  a  weak  joke. 

Our  American  people  know  there  is  no 
easy  way  out  of  the  present  situation  and 
that  to  follow  the  easy  road  can  only  lead 
to  national  ruin.  They  know  that  prog- 
ress and  expansion  and  security  have  to 
be  paid  for ;  they  know  you  cannot  run  a 
country  of  170  million  people  for  the 
same  kind  of  money  that  you  could  a 
nation  of  130  million  people;  they  know 
our  country  is  growing  rapidly,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  too  many  years  before  we, 
the  U.S.  population,  reaches  the  200 
million  mark. 

Our  people  know  instinctively  that  you 
cannot  restore  yesteiday  no  matter  how 
safe  and  comfortable  those  yesterdays 
might  have  been;  they  know.  too.  as  they 
confront  the  threat  of  Soviet  weaponry, 
that  "dollars  wont  buy  yesterday,"  as 
Donald  Nelson  used  to  say  when  he  was 
sparking  the  production  efforts  for  vic- 
tory in  World  War  II. 

Our  American  people.  I  know,  would 
hate  to  see  a  "going  out  of  business"  sign 
on  the  White  House  lawn  but  they  can- 
not help  it  if  just  such  a  picture  enters 
their  mind  as  the  administration  con- 
tinues its  negative,  rear-guard  campaign 
against  progress  and  preparedness. 
What,  then,  do  we  need? 
First  we  need  recognition  that  the  false 
economy  proposed  by  the  administration 
can  be  the  most  costly  policy  ever  pur- 
sued by  any  American  Government. 

We  need  recognition  that  we  must  use 
what  time  remains  for  a  crash  program 
to  close  the  gap  in  nuclear  mi.ssiles  that 
exists  between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves. 


We  need  to  rip  apart  the  official  cur- 
tain of  secrecy  that  keeps  the  truth  from 
the  American  public. 

We  need  a  civil  defense  program  at- 
tuned to  the  realities  of  the  nuclear 
weaponry  age. 

We  need  legislation  and  Federal  part- 
nership in  a  program  to  provide  gainful 
employment  to  the  chronically  distressed 
areas  which  account  for  such  a  large 
percentage  of  our  unemployment. 

We  need  rededication  to  the  principles 
which  made  America  great,  just  as  we 
need  to  renounce  any  particle  of  appease- 
ment no  matter  what  guise  or  form  it 
assumes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  provide  the  kind 
of  leadership  necessary  to  summon  our 
people  to  these  great  tasks  essential  to 
our  survival  in  freedom  and  to  insure 
the  well-being  and  liberty  of  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere.  Let  us  sound 
the  call — the  people  will  respond.  Let 
us  go  forward  in  this  great  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  following: 

(Prom  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader,  Feb.  5. 
19591 

Red  Dictator  Outlines  Strateot  '• 
Premier  Khrushchev's  address  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  21st  Communist  Party 
Congress  In  Moscow  today  waa  the  urual 
hodgepodge  of  Red  views  and  phllo-'.»f  hy.  but 
It  cannot  be  dismissed  lir;htly  bccr.uce  it  was 
an  outline  of  the  Kremlin's  strategy  to  attain 
Its  goal  not  only  In  Berlin,  but  throughout 
the  world. 

The  wily  dictator  waa  obviously  nettled  by 
President  Eisenhower's  announcement  that 
a  visit  by  him  to  Washington  was  excluded. 
So  he  magnanlmou.=ly  extended  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  President  to  tour  th?  Soviet  Union 
without  any  restriction.  This  was  a  grand- 
stand play  for  consumption  at  homo  and  In 
satellite  lands  to  show  how  generous  and 
peace-loving  the  Moscow  gang  Is.  Khru- 
shchev is  well  aware  that  President  Eisen- 
hower Is  not  going  to  drop  everything  and 
st.irt  traipsing  around  the  Soviet  Union  for 
several  month.s. 

It  was  Interesting  to  note  In  the  early 
stages  of  his  address  that  Khru.-hrhcv 
prefaced  his  peace  palavrr  with  warnings 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to  deliver 
atomic  misf  Ilea  In  any  part  of  the  world  and 
U.S.  territory  In  particular. 

While  stressing  how  he  hoped  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  able  to  head  off  war.  ho  took 
another  pot-shot  at  the  United  States  by 
charging  our  country  with  a  willingncrs  to 
sacrifice  allies.  That,  of  ccurce.  Is  an  old 
Red  strategy  in  the  hope  of  driving  a  wed^e 
between  the  United  States  and  friends  In 
the  West.  We  credit  London.  Paris,  and 
Bonn,  among  other  pl.-xces.  with  more  than 
enough  Intelligence  to  see  throuch  this 
subterfuge. 

Khrushchev  left  no  roc^m  for  doubt  that  he 
was  out  to  crush  the  United  States,  prefer- 
ably through  economic  mearurcE,  but  in  war 
If  necessary. 

Against  that  background,  he  got  around  to 
his  Immediate  objective— the  takuiR  over  of 
West  Berlin  by  the  simple  device  of  declar- 
ing It  a  free  demilitarized  city  and  a  ward  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  even  suggested  the 
Soviet  Union  would  guarantee  a  city  corridor 
to  the  outside  world,  as  though  a  Commu- 
nist guarantee  meant  anything,  as  the  deten- 
tion of  a  U.S.  convoy  In  East  Germany  this 
week  again  demonstrated. 

The  United  States  has  rejected  Soviet  pro- 
posals on  West  Berlin  and  labeled  them 
properly  a  breach  of  the  control  agreements. 
The  Kremlin  arrogantly  set  a  May  27  dead- 


line for  the  United  State«  to  capitulate,  but 
this  ultimatum  has  not  altered  the  tltua- 
tlon.  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Khrashchev  likened  West  Berlin  to  a 
burning  fuse  In  a  gunpowder  cellar  or  a  de- 
layed-action bomb  whose  mechanism  may 
result  In  an  explosion  at  any  moment.  In 
either  in.stnnce.  It  l«  the  Soviet  Union  that 
will  bear  the  responsibility. 

Tliere  was  one  jjaragraph  In  Khruahchev's 
speech  today  that  revived  other  memories. 
We  quote: 

"In  our  view,  the  turning  of  West  Berlin 
Into  a  free  demilitarized  city  would  create 
conditions  f(ir  the  solution  of  other  contro- 
versial qtiestlons  and  would  contribute  to  the 
safei;uardlnK  of  security  In  Furope  and.  con- 
sequently, In  the  whole  world." 

Two  decades  ago  another  dictator.  Adolf 
Hitler,  voiced  similar  sentiments  when  he 
declared  that  If  he  got  certain  territorial 
concessions  they  would  be  the  last  he  would 
seek  and  the  danger  of  war  would  be  averted. 
Well.  Hitler  grabbed  hla  territory,  and  he  atUI 
was  not  satisfied.  Dictators  never  are.  So 
he  unlfKised  the  Second  World  War.  anyway. 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Kremlin  gang.' 
and  the  rest  Is  hU  tory. 

Mention  of  Hitler  recalls  the  visit  to  Mu- 
nich of  a  British  Prime  Minister,  Neville 
Chamberlain,  U)  placate  Hitler  and  maintain 
peace  In  our  time."  The  world  subse- 
quently learned  what  a  terrible  mistake  that 
was.  With  another  British  Prime  Minister 
due  to  visit  Khru.«:hchev  In  Moscow  In  time 
of  crisis  to  ease  world  tensions,  it  U  well  to 
refresh  London's  memory  There  la  no  way 
to  soothe  a  dictator,  apart  from  abject  sur- 
render,  be  hla   name   Hitler  or  Khrushchev. 


(From   the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
Feb    8,    19591 

Soviet    Wants    Threat    To    Remain    UacEirr 

(By   Wilham    R.    Prye) 

Unh-ed  Nations,  NY —The  diplomatic 
chess  game  over  Berlin— indeed,  over  Oer- 
many  and  central  Europe— has  now  begun 
In    earnest 

There  were  several  key  moves  last  week. 

One  was  Rustias  2-day  seizure  of  an 
American  Army  truck  convoy  at  Helmstedt. 
a  border  checkpoint  on  the  autobahn  from 
Berlin  to  West  Germany. 

Another  waa  disclosure  that  British  Prime 
M  Uistcr  Harold  Macmlllan  and  Foreign  Sec- 
retary r-elwyn  Lloyd  will  go  to  Moscow  Feb- 
ruary   20. 

Still  another  was  the  taunt  by  Marshal 
R)din  Malinovsky  before  the  21st  Party  Con- 
gress in  Moscow:  'Your  arms  are  not  long 
enough,  gentlemen"  (to  strike  back  at  the 
8')vict   Union   In    time  of  war). 

Finally- and  In  the  long  view,  the  most 
Important  move  of  all— there  was  Secretary 
of  state  Dulles'  hop  to  London.  Paris,  and 
Bonn  to  co -rcim.ite  allied  i.trategy  for  the 
formal  negotiations  with  Moscow  which  are 
to   come. 

the  rus.sians'  move 

Ea~h  of  tliese  moves  and  countermoves 
had  its  place  In  the  broader  pattern. 

The  Russians,  wlio  have  been  plavlng  chess 
for  cfiiturles,  made  the  most  dramatic  and 
daring  move.  By  holding  up  an  American 
truck  convoy,  they  accomplished  three 
things: 

(a  I  Tiiey  tested  American  determination 
(and  fouud  It  strong; 

(b)  They  stepped  up  the  psychological 
pressure  for  negotiations  on  their  terms— In 
effect  warniOK  Chancellor  Adenauer  and 
President  de  Gaulle  not  to  bargain  too  hard; 
and 

(c)  They  probed  for  an  opportunity  to  In- 
spect cargoes,  seeking  by  Inference  to  estab- 
lish the  right  to  pass  or  refuse  to  pass  specific 
Items. 

Were  Ru.ssla  to  have  obtained  the  latter 
ri-ht,    a    precedent    would    have    been    set. 
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Later,  when  Moscow  would  ttirn  over  the 
checkpoints  to  East  Oermans,  the  Germans 
could  claim  the  same  right  to  pass  or  refuse 
to  pass  cargoes. 

Such  a  precedent,  if  established,  would 
make  it  much  harder  for  the  West  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  substitution  of  East  Oermans 
for  Russians.  Looking  ahead,  the  West  could 
see  that  every  time  a  dispute  arose  about  a 
cargo.  It  would  have  to  argue  with  the  Ger- 
mans about  the  itenu  in  question. 

The  dispute  could  be  passed  up  to  higher 
authority,  until  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment would  be  arguing  with  the  East 
German  Foreign  Office.  And  that,  of  course, 
would  constitute  at  least  de  facto  diplo- 
matic   recognition. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  It  were  simply  a 
matter  of  someone  rubber  stamping  a  formal 
manifest,  without  exercising  real  power,  it 
would  not  be  too  hard  for  the  West  to  let 
the  East  Oermans  substitute  for  the  Rus- 
sians. 

FAILURE    or   THE    KKElfUN 

The  real  meaning  of  what  the  Russians 
did  at  Helmstedt  last  week,  therefore,  was 
this: 

They  tried  to  make  It  harder  for  the  West 
to  accommodate  Itself  to  Prime  Minister 
Khrushchev's  Thanksgiving  Day  ultimatum. 
They  tried  to  remove  an  easy  way  out,  a'way 
In  which  the  West  could  roll  with  the  punch. 

The  Kremlin  failed.  American  protests 
blasted  the  convoy  loose.  But  the  fact  that 
the  Kremlin  tried  Is  revealing. 

It  means,  observers  here  say.  that  while 
Moscow  may  have  softened  Khrushchev's 
ultimatum  to  some  extent,  the  Kremlin 
nevertheless  wants  the  threat  to  remain 
urgent  and  difficult  In  the  West's  eyes.  It 
wants  the  West  to  believe  it  mt«t  buy  its 
way  out  of  the  Berlin  crisis  through  con- 
cessions to  Russia  on  Oermany  as  a  whole. 

Nearly  everything  the  West  has  done  since 
November  27.  when  Khrushchev  threw  down 
his  Berlin  gauntlet,  has  been  directed  toward 
denying  Russia  this  extra  bargaining  power — 
that  Is,  toward  refusing  to  buy  Berlin,  and 
arranging  not  to  have  to. 

One  factor  which  has  made  the  West's  task 
more  difficult  has  been  public  pressure  for 
negotiations  with  Russia.  Dissatisfaction 
with  too  great  rigidity  on  the  part  of  West- 
ern governments— justified  though  this  dis- 
satisfaction may  be — has  tended  to  under- 
mine rigidity  on  the  one  point  where  it  Is 
clearly  justified,  that  is,  on  Berlin  and  Its 
inclusion  In  the  bargaining  pot. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  CRmcS 

Macmlllan '8  prospective  trip  to  Moscow 
tends  to  relieve  some  of  this  pressure,  espe- 
cially In  Britain  where  it  Is  strongest.  It 
provides  an  answer  for  those  who  demand 
that  the  West  do  something  to  show  peace- 
ful Intent.  And  It  cosU  little — Indeed,  it 
need  not  cost  anything  at  all. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald.  Feb.  8.  1959 1 

A  Time  eor  P«actical  Measures 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  has 
been  asking  our  allies  to  agree  to  meet  any 
Soviet  challenge  at  Berlin  without  tem- 
portzlnp.  without  equivocation,  and  head-on. 
Under  the  Dulles  program,  for  instance,  a 
challenge  of  the  Western  Allies'  right  to  use 
the  land  routes  to  Berlin  Is  to  be  answered 
by  sending  an  armed  convoy. 

This  program  In  fact  demands  the  will  to 
^ght  a  big  war — an  H-bomb  war — for  the 
defense  of  Berlin,  Neither  a  single  tank 
column,  nor  all  the  western  divisions  in 
NATO  can  possibly  open  a  road  to  Berlin 
against  the  opposition  of  the  massive  Soviet 
armies  In  East  Germany.  Hence,  humiliating 
retreat  or  a  big  war  will  be  the  only  way  out 
If  a  convoy  is  sent  and  Is  halted. 


The  thesis  of  Secretary  Dulles  and  his 
strong  supporters,  the  American  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Is  that  the  Kremlin  will  not  risk  a 
big  war  for  Berlin.  Therefore,  the  Dulles- 
Pentagon  thesis  continues,  the  KremUn  will 
not  press  Its  Berlin  claims  to  the  utmost  If 
we  show  that  we  prefer  to  run  this  risk 
rather  than  to  surrender. 

At  least  until  Secretary  Dulles'  visit  to 
London,  the  British  Government  was  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  DuUes-Pentagon  thesis. 
There  was  a  strong  Impulse  In  London  to  base 
the  Western  plans  for  Berlin  on  dodging  a 
direct  challenge  by  resort  to  an  airlift.  The 
American  pressure  for  acceptance  of  the 
Dulles-Pentagon  thesis  was  meanwhile  met 
by  a  British  counter  demand  that  the  whole 
problem  be  "staffed  out"  In  careful  detail. 

A  leading  planner  from  the  British  War 
Office  staff  was  actually  sent  to  Washington 
to  conduct  preliminary  staff  talks  with  the 
planners  attached  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
This  high-ranking  officer  kicked  his  heels 
here  for  a  week  and  then  went  home  after 
accomplishing  nothing. 

One  therefore  suspects  that  the  proclaimed 
accord  between  Secretary  Dulles  and  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Macmlllan  took  the  form  of 
agreement  by  Dulles  to  open  staff  talks  after 
all,  and  a  statement  by  Macmlllan  that  the 
British  might  accept  the  Dulles-Pentagon 
thesis  after  satisfactory  staff  talks. 

If  this  suspicion  Is  correct,  the  British  may 
also  reject  the  Dulles-Pentagon  thesis  at  the 
end  of  the  staffing  out  process.  But  at 
least  one  point  is  already  pretty  clear.  Sec- 
retary Dulles  will  hardly  secure  final  allied 
agreement  for  his  contingent  plan  for  Ber- 
lin while  the  Pentagon  carries  on  business  as 
usual. 

In  this  respect  at  least,  there  is  no  logical 
answer  to  the  British  doubts  about  the  Dulles 
approach  to  the  Berlin  problem.  In  brief, 
it  Is  plainly  inconsistent  with  buslness-as- 
usual  at  the  Pentagon.  The  whole  Dulles 
approach  depends  on  convincing  the  Krem- 
lin that  the  West  Is  In  deadly  earnest  and 
will  fight  a  big  war.  If  need  be. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  are  certain 
practical  measures  which  plainly  need  to  be 
taken  without  much  further  delay.  If  an 
armed  convoy  Is  planned,  some  reinforce- 
ment of  the  divisions  In  Germany  Is  surely 
essential— if  only  to  prove  that  the  plan  Is 
serious.  For  the  same  purpose,  rather  spe- 
cial preparations  and  training  exercises  are 
needed,  to  show  that  the  West's  engineering 
troops  can  surmount  any  purely  physical  ob- 
stacles to  the  convoy,  such  as  broken  bridges. 

Above  all.  however,  adoption  of  the  Dulles 
approach  Imperatively  demands  bringing  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  to  a  state  of  full 
readiness.  At  present,  despite  the  wide- 
spread Impression  to  the  contrary.  SAC 
maintains  no  air  alert.  Experiments  with 
an  air  alert  were  made  In  the  autumn.  It 
was  found  to  be  practical  to  keep  a  high  pro- 
portion of  SAC'S  planes  always  In  the  air  and 
always  ready  to  attack  their  targets.  But 
this  way  of  keeping  a  substantial  striking 
force  beyond  reach  of  enemy  attack  was  also 
found  to  be  costly.  Hence  a  15-mlnute 
ground  alert  plan  was  chosen. 

As  the  SAC  commander.  Gen.  Thomas 
Power,  very  clearly  pointed  out,  the  15-mln- 
ute ground  alert  oilers  no  protection  at  all 
against  a  Soviet  missile  strike.  The  alr- 
tnlsslle  warning  system  is  not  yet  complete, 
and  it  will  not  be  completed  for  some  time 
to  come.  Thus  the  warning  time  for  a  mis- 
sile strike  will  be  zero.  With  zero  warning 
time.  SAC'S  planes  on  the  ground  would  be 
destroyed  by  any  successful  missile  strike 
whether  there  was  a  15-mlnute  alert  or  no 
alert  at  all. 

In  truth.  If  SAC  is  to  bear  the  main  bur- 
den of  bridging  the  missile  gap.  a  perma- 
nent air  alert  Is  necessary  In  any  case,  quite 
without  regard  to  the  threat  at  Berlin.  It  Is 
all  the  more  urgently  necessary  If  the  Amer- 


ican official  policy  is  to  risk  a  big  war.  If 
need  l>e,  at  a  time  that  is  no  longer  very  dis- 
tant. 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  8,   1959 J 

Was  Plane  Lukxd  On? 

(By  Earl  H.  Voss) 

Was  the  C-130  which  crashed  in  Soviet 
Armenia  last  September  lured  to  its  demise 
by  Red  radio  l>eacons  nearby  or  were  the 
Soviet  radio  beams  merely  a  convenient  cover 
for  an  American  Intelligence  operation? 

The  lure  might  have  been  arranged  to  pro- 
vide a  grim  warning  to  American  planes  to 
stay  away  from  Soviet  borders,  some  people 
here  theorize.  Others  suggest  the  Incident 
may  have  been  a  device  for  the  Kremlin  to 
open  up  a  new  campaign  against  American 
overseas  bases. 

But  why  wouldn't  the  Soviet  lighter  pilots 
be  Instructed  to  take  the  plane  and  Its  crew 
"alive,"  rather  than  shoot  It  down? 

There  Is  no  good  answer,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crash  strongly  suggest  de- 
liberate tampering  with  radio  aids  to  navi- 
gation along  the  Soviet-Turkish  border. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Soviets  suspect  that 
American  planes  frequently  fly  along  Soviet 
borders  for  intelligence  purposes. 

They  may  now  possibly  suggest  that  the 
11  men  still  missing  from  the  17-man  crew 
of  the  C-130  were  Intelligence  agenu  who 
could  have  escaped  the  crash.  Frequent  air 
clashes  along  the  Soviet  border  in  the  past 
have  often  been  suspected  of  being  photo- 
IntelUgence  missions  or  attempts  to  drop 
agenu. 

THE    intelligence    IDEA 

American  officials  scoffed,  as  expected  at 
the  idea  that  a  C-130  transport,  unarmed, 
slow,  and  unmaneuverable.  would  be  sent 
on  a  dangerous  Intelligence  mission.  Others 
wonder,  however,  whether  just  this  kind  of 
plan  might  not  make  a  good  "cover."  par- 
ticularly if  agents  were  to  be  dropped.  The 
C-130  was  designed   as  a  para  troop  carrier. 

The  lure  attributed  to  Soviet  radio  bea- 
cons could  then  be  regarded  as  a  "co\er" 
or  a  prefabricated  excuse  for  the  American 
plane's  flying  Into  Soviet  territory. 

With  these  alternative  theories  on  the 
Soviet  radio  t)eacons  In  mind,  It  Is  interesting 
to  study  American  officials'  accounts  of  the 
Ill-fated  plane's  flight. 

According  to  accepted  International  prac- 
tice. Capt.  Paul  E.  Duncan  of  Washington, 
commander  of  the  ship,  filed  his  flight  plan 
with  representatives  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  at  Adana,  in 
southern  Turkey,  where  the  trip  began. 

This  flight  plan  showed  a  planned  itinerary 
for  flying  northeast  to  the  Black  Sea  radio- 
beacon  station  at  Trabzon  and  then  turning 
southeast  to  go  to  Van.  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Lake  Van.  The  plane  then  was  to 
retrace  Its  course,  flying  back  northeast  to 
Trabzon.  thence  southwest  and  back  to 
Adana. 

Purpose  of  the  flight,  the  State  Department 
reported,  was  participation  In  a  worldwide 
U.S.  Air  Force  project  to  study  propagat;on 
of  radio  waves. 

HIGH    interference 

For  at  least  a  couple  of  years  this  area  of 
Turkey  near  the  Soviet  border  has  been  well 
known  among  International  fliers  for  the 
high-volume  interference  signals  from  Soviet 
territory  which  made  navigation  by  radio 
difficult  in  the  area. 

It  was  known,  for  instance,  that  strong 
radio  beacons  were  operating  from  the  Soviet 
Black  Sea  locations  of  Batumi  and  Potl, 
farther  northeast  In  the  same  general  direc- 
tion from  Adana  as  Trabzon.  The  Batumi 
and  Potl  beacons,  contrary  to  international 
treaty  regulations  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
subscribes,  were  on  a  frequency  only  1  kilo- 
cycle away  from  that  of  Trabzon. 
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The  theory  La  that  the  C-130'a  radio  direc- 
tion finder  pointed  lU  needle  at  the  Batumi 
or  Potl  beacon  rather  than  at  Trabzon. 

Radios  for  navigation  In  the  American 
planes  are  not  selective  enough  to  differen- 
tiate stations  only  one  kilocycle  apart.  Pur- 
thermore,  the  signals  from  the  Soviet  beacon 
were  more  powerful  than  from  the  Turkish 
station. 

There  was  a  seven-tenths  undercast  on 
the  morning  of  September  2  when  the  C-130 
began  its  flight.  That  means  that  clouds 
obscured  seven-tenths  of  the  view  below  the 
plane. 

The  pilot  could  not  identify  Trabzon  visu- 
ally as  he  passed  in  its  vicinity. 

But  he  did  report  In  to  the  station  on 
time — at  12:42  p.m..  Turkish  time.  That 
was  1  hour  and  18  minutes  before  the  plane 
crashed.    It  was  the  last  word  from  the  craft. 

The  theory  is  that  the  C-130  overshot  Trab- 
zon and  continued  unsvispectingly  toward 
Batumi.  Normally,  If  there  had  been  no 
radio  beacon  so  powerful  and  so  close  to 
the  Trabzon  signal,  the  needle  on  the  Amer- 
ican plane's  radio-direction  finder  would 
have  turned  around  and  pointed  backward 
or  southwest,  signaling  the  pilot  he  had 
passed  Trabzon. 

XNCOUNTEX    WITH    JETS 

Before  the  plane  reached  Batumi,  it  is 
believed  to  have  turned  east  and  soon  there- 
after encountered  the  five  Soviet  Jet  fighters 
which  shot  it  down.  Whether  it  had  picked 
up  another  radio  beacon  before  the  fighters 
appeared  Is  not  known. 

The  border  between  Soviet  Armenia  and 
Turkey  at  the  point  where  the  American 
plane  is  believed  to  have  intruded  on  Soviet 
territory  U  formed  by  the  River  Araks. 

Transcript  of  the  Soviet  fighter  pilots'  in- 
tercom conversation  Indicated  the  river  was 
clearly  visible. 

One  pilot  closing  in  on  the  C-130  report- 
edly said:  "I  can  see  the  fence  well,"  refer- 
Ing  to  the  border-forming  river  as  the  fence, 
as  American  pilots  referred  to  the  Talu  River 
In  the  Korean  war. 

Whether  the  American  pilot  recognized  the 
River  Araks  as  the  border,  or  whether  he 
thought  he  was  still  well  within  Turkey  is, 
of  course,  not  known.  Nor  Is  it  clear  that 
he  could  have  seen  the  comparatively  small 
river  at  so  great  a  height  as  25.000  or  30,000 
feet,  with  the  70  percent  undercast  of  clouds 
said  to  be  there  at  the  time. 

After  its  tall  was  shot  off,  the  C-130 
crashed  on  the  northwest  slope  of  Alagoz 
Mountain,  24  miles  east  of  the  Soviet  border 
town  of  Leninakan.  The  plane  was  120  miles 
and  29  minutes  off  Its  planned  course. 

On  September  8.  6  days  after  the  crash, 
the  American  Air  Force  sent  a  test  craft 
to   check   the   route   taken   by   the   C-130. 

RADIO    BEACON    SIGNALS 

The  theories  about  Interference  from  the 
overriding  signals  of  the  Batumi  or  Potl 
radio  beacons  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  were 
confirmed.  The  radio-direction  finder's 
needle  on  the  test  plane  continued  to  point 
northeast  after  the  pilot  was  well  past 
Trabzon,  instead  of  swinging  around  and 
pointing  backward  toward  Trabzon. 

September  8  was  a  clearer  day,  and  the 
pilot  of  the  test  plane  was  able  to  identify 
Trabzon  visually  as  he  passed. 

The  test  craft  then  retraced  Its  path  to 
Trabzon  and  pointed  Its  nose  toward  Van, 
on  Lake  Van,  to  the  southeast. 

Here  was  encountered  a  second  Interfer- 
ence with  Turkish  radio  beacons  by  a  more 
powerful  one  in  the  Soviet  Union,  this  one 
located  at  Armenia's  capital  city  of  Yerevan. 

The  Trabzon  to  Van  leg  lies  on  an  inter- 
national air  corridor,  forming  part  of  the 
routine  route  from  Athens  to  Teheran  for 
plans  which  wish  to  skirt  Syria. 


The  test  plane's  radio-direction  finder 
would  not  point  toward  Van,  however.  In- 
stead it  swung  to  the  northeast,  and  pointed 
toward  Yerevan,  where  there  was  another, 
more  powerful  radio  l)eacon  on  a  frequency 
again  close  to  the  Van  frequency — only  30 
kilocycles  away. 

This  much  spread  apparently  is  enough 
for  most  commercial  flights  along  the  cor- 
ridor to  distinguish  Yerevan  from  Van.  No 
other  international  flights  have  been  known 
to  stray  into  Soviet  territory.  There  were 
other  commercial  planes  traveling  the  same 
route  September  2,  but  none  reported  dif- 
ficulties. 

American  offlclals  do  not  claim  the  pilot 
of  the  C-130  was  blameless.  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  Murphy  told  Soviet 
Ambassador  Mikhail  Menshlkov  last  No- 
vember 13  that  the  flyer  had  probably  com- 
mitted some  navigational  error  uninten- 
tionally. 

But  official  Washington  considers  it  In- 
excusable that  Soviet  fighters  should  shoot 
the  plane  down,  knowing  as  they  did  the 
lumberino;,  four-englned  transport  plane 
was  unarmed. 

According  to  international  practice,  the 
Jets  should  have  made  passes  at  the  plane 
and  forced  it  to  land,  officials  say,  then  to 
make  explanations  for  its  border  violations. 


IFrom    the   New    York  Times,    Feb.   8,    1959 1 
Khrushchevism 

The  tragically  absorbing  game  of  gueriilng 
what  the  Russians  really  want  grows  more 
complicated  day  by  day.  Part  of  the  com- 
plication Is  due  to  Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev himself.  Mr.  Khrushchev  closed  the 
21st  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
with  a  review  of  East-West  relations  In  which 
the  following  ideas  were  expressed:  that 
the  United  States  Is  following  a  "merchants 
of  death"  policy  "for  the  sake  of  enrich- 
ment"; that  he  would  be  glad  to  welcome 
President  Elsenhower  to  Russia,  even  though 
President  Elsenhower  seemed  unwilling  to 
accept  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  a  private  visitor 
to  the  United  States;  that  the  Russians  had 
organized  serial  production  of  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles;  that  Senator  Hum- 
phrey had  peddled  fairy  tales  about  his  re- 
cent lengthy  interview  with  Mr.  Khrushchev; 
and  that  the  Western  proposals  for  control 
of  nuclear  weapons  revealed  a  desire  to  pick 
the  time  to  put  their  military  bases  In  ac- 
tion against  our  country — that  Is.  Russia. 

To  add  to  the  general  gaiety  and  goodwill, 
the  State  Department,  on  the  day  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  concluding  speech,  was  able  to 
release  a  tape  recording  of  a  Russian  attack 
on  an  unarmed  American  plane  near  the 
Armenian  border  last  September  that  prob- 
ably caused  the  death  of  17  men.  This  mur- 
der was  a  part  of  the  Khrushchev  policy, 
though  not  of  the  Khrushchev  speech. 

What  do  the  Russians  want?  What  does 
Mr.  Khrushchev  want?  What  would  he  or 
his  spokesmen  offer  at  a  possibly  forthcom- 
ing conference  of  foreign  ministers?  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Is  planning  to  spend  a  week  or  more  in  Mos- 
cow at  the  end  of  this  month  In  the  hope  of 
finding  some  basis  for  better  understanding. 
He  may  thereafter  go  to  Bonn,  Paris,  and 
Washington  to  tell  what  basis  he  found.  It 
is  his  hope  that  this  visit  may  as.'slst  the 
Western  Powers  to  determine  what  our  poli- 
cies and  action  should  be. 

Meanwhile,  Secretary  Dulles,  pausing  In 
London  to  hold  four  conversations  with  Mr. 
Macmlllan,  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
Moscow  pilgrimage  would  be  fruitful.  In 
Paris,  Secretary  Dulles  saw  General  de  Gaulle, 
who  agrees  with  us  in  principle,  but  who 
does  not  wish  to  be  hustled  into  a  top-level 
conversation  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  by  any 
deadline,  whether  May  27  or  later.    Yesterday, 


Mr.  Dulles  proceeded  to  Bonn  on  the  same 
quest. 

Thus  the  gueHlng  contest  continues.  But 
no  matter  who  talks  with  whom.,  or  where, 
our  relations  with  Russia  cannot  Improve 
until  the  Russians  are  willing  to  state  frankly 
what  they  want  and  what  concessions  they 
win  make.  They  have  no  license  to  tread  the 
earth  as  conquerors.  If  they  desire  an  early 
end  of  the  cold  war,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  says 
they  do.  they  will  meet  a  warm  and  ready 
response  from  us  and  from  our  friends. 
They  cannot  produce  peace  by  bullying  us. 
for  we  will  not  be  bullied;  nor  by  telling  lies, 
for  their  lies  are  ea.=lly  detected,  nor  by  trying 
to  spread  dissension  amonp  us. 

Khrushchevism  may  sound  well  In  Russia, 
where  any  party  leader  who  disagrees  is  likely 
to  find  himself  running  a  fourth-class  post 
office  in  Sit)erla,  but  It  Is  not  convincing  here. 


PRINTING  OP  REMARKS  OP  MEM- 
BFRS  IN  CONGRESSIONAL  REC- 
ORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  introduced  today  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  no  written  or  printed 
matter  shall  be  received  for  printing  in 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record  as 
a  part  of  the  remarks  of  any  Member  of 
the  House  unless  such  matter  shall  have 
been — 

First.  Read  orally  by  such  Member  on 
the  floor  of  the  House:  or 

Second.  Offered  and  received  for  print- 
ing in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  clearly 
that  the  contents  thereof  were  not  read 
orally  by  such  Member  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Further,  that  all  such  matter  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  It 
shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  to  entertain  a  request  for  the 
su.spension  of  this  rule  by  unanimous 
consent  or  otherwise  or  to  present  from 
the  Chair  the  request  of  any  Member  for 
unanimous  consent. 

Most  of  the  statements  emanating 
from  Washington  are  unbrave  state- 
ments which  have  slipped  into  speeches 
away  from  the  Congress  or  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  like  a  thief  at  night. 
Indeed,  a  thief  at  nisht  is  not  an  inept 
phrase  inasmuch  as  what  one  wishes  one 
had  said  in  debate  as  opposed  to  what  one 
really  said  can  be  sent  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  as  late  as  mid- 
night and  appear  in  the  Record  the  next 
day  as  if  it  had  been  said. 

I  have  many  times  pointed  out  that 
the  Congress  is  essentially  a  set  of  pro- 
cedures. In  these  procedures  rests  the 
hope  of  any  free  society.  One  of  the 
procedures  of  the  Congress  is  to  provide 
a  forum  for  the  people's  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  get  up  and  speak  his  views 
on  a  subject  in  the  presence  of  his  col- 
leagues. Any  colleague  who  disagrees 
with  what  he  has  said  can  also  take  the 
floor  and  subject  the  prior  statements  to 
objective  criticism.  Most  of  the  state- 
ments made  on  Capitol  Hill  are  Issued  In 
such   a  manner  as  to  circumvent  this 
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needed  objective  examination.  This  Is 
done  by  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tending and  revising  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  congressional  legislator  has 
either  given  a  public  speech  far  removed 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress,  issued  a  press 
release,  or  simply  given  his  written  state- 
ment to  the  congressional  reporter  for 
insertion  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  gives  the  impression  to  the  public 
that  the  statement  was  made  in  open 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate. 

I  have  sponsored  for  several  years  a 
resolution  in  the  House  to  amend  the 
rules.  This  resolution  would  require 
that  any  statement  not  actually  spoken 
on  the  floor  be  printed  in  a  different  type. 
In  this  way  a  person  reading  the  Con- 
gressional Record  would  at  least  know 
what  was  said  on  the  floor  or  what  was 
not  said.  Primarily,  I  believe,  because 
the  people  of  this  country  do  not  know 
what  is  really  going  on  and  not  knowing 
have  not  become  excited  about  it  and 
this  proposal  has  gotten  nowhere. 

It  is  alarming  to  me  to  note  the  recent 
trend  to  bypass  the  open  forums  in  Con- 
gress by  arguing  out  the  matters  through 
press  releases  that  cannot  be  challenged 
for  accuracy  and  validity.  Neglect  of 
the  congressional  forum  is  effectively  de- 
strojrlng  the  Congress  as  a  deliberative 
body,  and  I  believe  that  unless  we  can 
reestablish  the  rostrums  in  the  wells  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  the  position 
they  once  held,  as  the  proper  place  for 
public  debate  to  be  carried  on,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  representative  form 
of  government  we  once  knew  has  dis- 
appeared. It  will  have  been  replaced  by 
a  system  of  public  discussion  which,  in 
my  judgment,  can  only  bring  disaster  to 
our  society. 

Congress  as  an  institution  established 
by  the  Constitution  and  developed  in 
the  first  150  years  of  our  Nation's  history, 
provided  the  methods  of  gathering  to- 
gether whatever  knowledge  existed  in  the 
society  and  applying  it  to  the  problems 
of  the  day.  The  new  system  that  has 
developed  is  not  suited  to  either  gather- 
ing the  real  knowledge  of  the  society, 
nor  exposing  what  dubious  knowledge  is 
gathered  to  the  white  heat  of  straight- 
forward debate.  It  is  a  system  that  dis- 
credits wisdom  and  promotes  dema- 
goguery.  It  Is  a  system  that  depends 
upon  who  can  yell  the  loudest,  has  the 
best  press  relations,  and  who  can  dis- 
seminate the  most.  I  honestly  believe 
that  it  is  time  that  we,  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  preservation  smd 
strengthening  of  the  Institution  of  Con- 
gress for  a  few  brief  years,  start  respond- 
ing to  that  trust.  An  effective,  inde- 
pendent legislature  Is  the  bulwark  of  our 
free  society,  and  it  can  only  be  main- 
tained as  effective  and  independent  by 
retaining  its  essential,  structural  parts 
in  its  essential  procedures. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
act  on  this  this  year. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  I  do  not 
intend  to  create  any  impression  that 
there  is  no  time  when  an  insertion  in 
the  Record  is  in  order.    Quite  the  con- 


trary, I  believe  there  are  many  occasions 
when  this  procedure  is  quite  appropriate. 
These  very  remarks,  I  think,  may  ap- 
propriately be  placed  in  the  Record  as  I 
am  now  doing. 


FEDERAL  ENCROACHMENT  ON 
EARLY  ESTABLISHED  STATE  WA- 
TER RIGHTS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
resolution  from  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  West- 
ern States  have  been  extremely  con- 
cerned in  recent  years,  and  currently  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  States  are  growing 
more  concerned  over  Federal  encroach- 
ment on  early  established  State  water 
rights. 

The  Utah  Legislature,  in  a  bipartisan 
unanimous  move,  adopted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  imploring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  act  promptly  to  rec- 
tify the  effect  of  certain  recent  court 
decisions. 

To  show  the  importance  Utah  attaches 
to  this  problem,  the  following  resolution 
was  the  first  legislative  measure  to  be 
signed  by  the  Governor: 

Senate  Concur«ent  Resolution  1 
Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States    to    safeguard    and    preserve    estab- 
lished State  and  individual  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  within  the  separate  States 
Be   it   resolved    by   the  Legislature  of   the 
State    of    Utah,    the    Governor    concurring 
therein: 

Whereas  recent  decisions  from  the  FedersJ 
courts  and  recent  rulings  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  deprived  States, 
and  persons,  of  rlghte  which  said  States  and 
persons  previously  enjoyed,  to  regulate  and 
control  the  use  of  the  water  In  those  respec- 
tive States;    and 

Whereas  said  decisions  and  rulings  are 
further  a  part  of  a  general  pattern  develop- 
ing gradually  into  Federal  supremacy  and 
vuurpatlon  over  water,  which,  if  continued 
will  destroy  Individual  and  States  rights  over 
water,  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  an  all- 
powerful  centralized  Government  control 
thereover:    Be   it  therefore 

Resolved  by  tfie  33d  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein.  That  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  representatives 
of  Utah  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  urged  and  requested 
to  take  all  necessary  action  to  (1)  preserve 
the  water  rights  of  the  individual  and  the 
States  and  to  prevent  Federal  usurpation  of 
those  rights;  (2)  to  wee  that  legislation  is 
Initiated  and  supported  to  reeetablieh  to  the 
individuals  and  to  the  States  the  rights 
taken  from  them  by  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  Justice  E>epartment;  and  (3)  In  every 
way  possible  reaflUrm,  renew,  and  defend  the 
concepts  that  water  rights  are  property  rights 
and  that  these  established  rights,  to  the  use 
of  water,  by  a  State  or  an  individual,  should 
not  be  taken  away  without  due  process  of 
law  and  adequate  compensation;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  the  above 
be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Speaker  of  the  Hounr  of  Representatives  of 


the  Congress,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  Committees  of  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  U.S.  Senator  Wallace  P.  Ben- 
nett. U.S.  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss.  VS.  Rep- 
resentative Henry  A.  Dixon,  and  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative DAvm  S.  King. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  for  40  minutes 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Price  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Flood  for  30  minutes  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  for  10  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Ikard  and  Mr.  Wright,  for  1  hour, 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pelly),  for  20  minutes,  on  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Forand  and  to  include  a  statement 
he  is  making  relative  to  a  bill  he  intro- 
duced today  to  provide  hospitalization 
imder  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Giaimo. 

Mr.  Kilday. 

Mr.  Broomfield  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  McCoRMAcx  anc  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Daddario  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Vanik  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lindsay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pelly)   and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pklly)   and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reed  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Felly) 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  notwith- 
standing the  estimated  cost  will  be  $891. 

Mr.  Dixon  in  three  instances  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mttlter. 

Mr.  Libonatl 

Ihfr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Halleck,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  CtTRTis  of  Massachusetts. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN. 

Mr.  Qarmatz. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'cl(x:k  and  22  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  t<xnorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  19, 1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

588.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  ttscal  year  1960 
Involving  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
$1,020,000  for  the  Treasury  Department  (H. 
I>oc.  No.  80);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

589.  A  commvmlcatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960  Involving  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
$20,750,000  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
(H.  Doc.  No.  81):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

590.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Problems,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  June  30,  1958.  pursuant  to 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (H.  Doc, 
No.  83);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currtnoy  and  ordertd  to  bt  printed, 

501.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed 
leflalatlon  entitled  "a  bill  to  extend  certain 
prlvUefei  and  immunities  to  judges  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice";  to  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

50a.  A  latter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  custodianship  functions 
of  the  Offlot  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Treasury  Department,  for  the  flscnl 
year  ended  June  30,  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations, 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  revolving  fund  operations. 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Functions),  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  covering  the  period 
from  establishment  of  the  fund  on  July  1, 
19S3,  through  June  30,  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

594.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  UJ3. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
ISnergy  Commission  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes":  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

695.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  General  Manager  (Congressional  Rela- 
tions), U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

596.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  settle  certain  claims  for  damage 
to,  or  loss  of,  property,  or  personal  injury  or 
death,  not  cognizable  under  any  other  law"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

697.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Offlce,  U.S.  Courts,  relative  to  request- 
ing that  H.R.  12115,  85th  Congress,  be  rein- 
troduced in  the  present  86th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

598.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Offlce,  U.S.  Courts,  relative  to  request- 


ing that  H.R.  12186.  85th  Congress,  be  rein- 
troduced in  the  present  86th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

599.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  502 
of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1948.  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calend^ir,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  75.  A  bill  providing  for  the  design  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  38).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2369.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2386,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  define  the  term 
"organize"  as  used  in  that  section;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  39).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AIAERT: 
H.R  4079,  A  bill  U)  aniend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  as  amended,  to 
esubltsh  n  mnrketlng  quou  and  Income  itu- 
blUxtttiou  plnn  tor  wheat;  to  the  Commit t4>e 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montntia: 
H.R.  4680.  A  bin  to  clarify  pnrngrnph  4  of 
section  IB  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1042   (56  Stat.   368):    to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sffrvlces. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HR.4681.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  4,  1955  (Public  Law  237.  84th  Cong  ) . 
to  provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  Interests 
In  the  lands  covered  by  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  AYRE8: 
H.R.  4682.  A   bill   to   protect  the   right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire: 
H  R.  4683.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4684.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  change  the  name  of  Fort  Donelson  Na- 
tional Military  Park,  and  for  other  purjxwes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  4685.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  hos- 
pital care  for  peacetime  veterans  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  care  Is  provided  for  wartime 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4686.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  benefits 
to  persons  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  In  Mexico  or  on  Its 
borders  during  the  period  beginning  May  9, 
1916.  and  ending  April  6,  1917,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  4687.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  455 
approved  March  29.  1958  (H.R.  6309)  author- 


ising the  construction  of  the  Mlaslssippl 
River-Gulf  outlet;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

H.R.  4688.  A   bill   to   prohibit  certain   acts 
Involving    the    ImporUtlon.    transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  exploeives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREEDING: 

H.R.  4689.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   BROYHILL: 

H.R  4690  A  bill  to  govern  the  salaries  and 
personnel  practices  applicable  to  teachers, 
certain  school  officers,  and  other  employees  of 
the  dependents  schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  overseas  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  BURDICK: 

H.R  4691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038.  as  amended,   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HR.4e92.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1.  18. 
22.  331.  and  631  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
use.  1,  41,  45,  731  and  1031)  to  provide  for 
automatic  adjudication  and  reference  In  cer- 
tain cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  4093.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  so  MS  to  consolidate  the  referees'  salary 
and  expense  fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Ute 
Judiciary, 

H  R  4004.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  sec* 
retary,  and  an  elected  legUlattve  asoembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purix>ees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER; 

H  R  409S  A  bUI  to  amend  section  108(a) 
of  title  23  of  the  United  SUtrs  Code  to  ln< 
crease  the  period  in  which  actual  construc- 
tion shall  commence  on  rights-of-way  ac- 
quired in  anticipation  of  such  construction 
from  S  years  to  7  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes:  to  the  Conmtlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  DERWIN8KI; 

HR  4696.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  in* 
terpretutlon  governing  questions  of  the  ef- 
fect of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  4697.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 4.  1955  (Public  Law  237.  84th  Cong),  to 
provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  Interests  la 
the  lands  covered  by  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  EVINS: 

Hit.  4698.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  in  exercising  their  rate- 
nuiklng  power  with  respect  to  the  transmis- 
sion and  sale  of  electric  energy  subject  to  Its 
Jurisdiction,  from  treating  as  operating  ex- 
penses those  exp>enses  Incurred  by  electric 
utilities  in  propagandizing  against  Federal 
power  policies  and  rural  electric  cooperatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  4699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
the  education  of  his  children;  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  v 
By  Mr.  FORAND: 

H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
as  to  provide  Insurance  against  the  costs  of 
hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical  service 
for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4701.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remoye  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
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which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing t>eneflts  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4702.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  beneflts 
for  Government  employees  employed  as  fire- 
fighters; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  4703.  A  bill  to  amend  section  901(b) 
ijf  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  provide 
for  the  carriage  by  U.S. -flag  commercial  ves- 
sels of  certain  cargo  in  excess  of  the  50  per- 
cent gross  tonnage  limitation  contained  In 
-such  section;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  4704.  A  bill  to  extend  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  border  service  of  1916  and  1917 
and  their  widows  and  minor  children  all  the 
provisions,  privileges,  rights,  and  beneflts  of 
laws  enacted  for  the  beneflt  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  full  annuities 
for  all  Individuals  who  have  completed  30 
years  of  service  at  age  60  and  reduced  annui- 
ties for  individuals  who  have  completed  30 
years  of  service  at  age  55.  and  to  increase  the 
maximum  annuity  payable  to  an  individual 
with  30  years  of  service:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  4706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  so  a«  to  pro- 
vide increaaea  In  beneflts.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Portlfn  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  ORSBN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4707.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $800  to 
1800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
uxpayer  (including  the  exemption  (or  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind- 
neas) ;  to  the  Oommltt*e  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HtDERT; 

R  R.  «7oa.  A  bill  to  amend  Publle  Law  488 
approved  March  ao,  1986  (HJt.  6309)  author- 
ising the  oonatructlon  of  ths  Mississippi 
River-Oulf  outlet;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worka. 

By  Mr.  HZMPHILL: 

R.R.  4709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
4.  1988  (Public  Law  337,  84th  Cong.)  to 
provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  Interests  in 
the  lands  covered  by  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 

H  R.  4710.  A  bill  granting  exemption  from 
Income  tax  in  the  case  of  retirement  an- 
nuities and  pensions;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Ways  smd  Means. 

H.R.  4711.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  (Includ- 
ing the  exemption  for  a  spouse,  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  dependent,  and  the  additional  ex- 
emption for  old  age  or  blindness)  from  $600 
to  $1,000;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4713.  A  bill  to  allow  a  parent,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  deduct  for  Income 
tax  purposes  amounts  paid  for  the  care  of 
chUdren  while  the  parent  Is  working,  and  to 
allow  an  Income  tax  exemption  for  any  child 
who  is  supported  by  the  taxpayer  and  who  Is 
a  member  of  his  household;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN : 

H.R.  4713.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  tinder 
certain  circumstances,  disclose  the  current 
addresses  of  husbands  and  parents  who  have 
deserted  their  families;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JCXINSON  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  4714.  A  bill  to  qiUet  Utle  and  poases- 
slon  with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
adjacent  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal, 
D?nver,  Colo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Instilar  Affairs. 


Hit.  4715.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  Housi  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  piu^poses;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  4716.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

HR.  4717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an 
Individual  may  deduct  amounts  paid  for 
tuition,  fees,  and  books  to  certain  public 
and  private  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  his  education  or  the  education  of  his 
spouse  or  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  4718.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  June  30,  1060.  the  suspeiulon  of  duties 
and  Import  taxes  on  metal  scrap,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.R.  4719.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorise  Federal  as- 
sistance thereunder  for  dependent  children 
living  in  licensed  foster  homes  and  similar 
Instltuiions;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  LANI: 

HR.  4720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  InUrnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain  Ux 
beneflts  to  encourage  the  formation  and  op- 
eration of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  LANKFORD: 

HR.47ai.  A  bUi  to  equallM  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  tht  unlformtd  ssrvloss;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Ssrvloet. 
ByMr,  McOINLXT: 

H.R.  4733,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1B38.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultura. 
By  Mr.  McMillan: 

R.R.  4733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 4.  1985  (Public  Law  337,  84th  Cong.), 
to  provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  interests 
In  the  lands  covered  by  such  act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 

R.R.  4724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
personal  exemption  for  a  foreign  student 
who  resides  In  his  home  while  in  the  United 
States  attending  high  school;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MAT: 

H.R.  4725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.lfERROW: 

H.R.  4726.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

H.R.  4727.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit 
stock  of  a  small  business  corporation  which 
Is  owned  by  a  husband  and  vrlf  e  to  be  treated 
as  owned  by  a  single  shareholder  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  number  of  share- 
holders of  such  corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4728.  A  biU  to  amend  section  2410(b) 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  certified  mall  in  the  trans- 
misaion  of  certain  legal  process;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  4729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  debts  owed 


by  a  bankrupt  to  workmen,  servants,  clerks, 
and  certain  salesmen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  4730.  A  bin  to  make  certain  froeen 
fish  blocks  classifiable  under  paragraph  717 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mrs.   PPOST: 

H.R.  4731.  A  bill  to  extend  the  leasing  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  14.  1926.  as  amend- 
ed by  the  act  of  June  4,  1954  (68  Stat.  173; 
43  U.S.C.  869 — 869-3),  to  certain  lands 
In  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  4732.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  a  national  nonprofit,  nonpolltical  war 
veterans'  organization,  for  the  purposes  of 
bestowing  upon  It  certain  benefits,  rights, 
privileges,  and  prerogatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4733.  A  blU  relating  to  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc.. 
and  the  status  of  that  organization  under 
certain  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4734,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  iasuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  Sooth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Princeton,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Bervlct. 
By  Mr,  PRICE; 

H.R,  4738,  A  bill  to  amend  the  InUrnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1884  so  as  to  reduce  the  rate 
applicable  to  the  flrst  $1,000  of  taxable  in- 
come for  taxable  year  1868  and  to  repeal  or 
reduce  certain  excise  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wsvs  and  Means. 

H.R,  4736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1884  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  personal  exemption  for  tax- 
able year  1888  and  to  repaal  or  reduce  eer- 
Uln  excise  taxes;  to  ttas  Oommlttts  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr,  RIUS8: 

HR,4737.  A  bill  to  amsnd  the  Inurnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1884  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
personal  exemption  for  a  foreign  student  who 
resides  In  his  home  while  In  the  United  States 
attending  high  achool;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RILET: 

H Jt.  4738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
guat  4,  1968  (Public  Law  337,  84th  Cong.)  to 
provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  Interests 
In  the  lands  covered  by  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  4739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 4.  1955  (PubUc  Law  237,  84th  Cong.)  to 
provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  Interests 
In  the  lands  covered  by  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  4740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  raise 
the  mliUmum  wage,  to  provide  coverage  for 
employees  of  employers  who  are  engaged  In 
activities  affecting  Interstate  commerce,  to 
eliminate  certain  exemptions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mrs.    ROGERS    of    Massachtisetts 
(by  request)  : 

H.R.  4741.  A  bill  to  Increase  rates  of  death 
compensation  and  of  disability  and  death 
pension  payable  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

H.R.  4742.  A  bill  to  readjust  size  and 
weight  limitations  on  foiirth -class  (parcel 
post)  mall:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SAUND: 

Hit.  4743.  A  blU  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools  by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
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for  constructing  scbool  facilities  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SET  .DEN: 
HJR.  4744.  A   bill    to   provide   a   particular 
designation  for  the  proposed  dam  and  lock 
on   the  Chattahoochee   River   at   Columbia, 
Ala.;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  Jl.  4745.  A  bill  to  (imend  section  270  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TOLX£PSON   (by  request)  : 
H.R.  474«.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of    Columbia    an    appointed    Governor    and 
secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and    nonvoting    Delegate    to   the   House    of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
HJl.  4747.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954   to  allow   a   taxpayer 
a  personal  exemption  for  a  foreign  student 
who>  resides  in  his  home  while  in  the  United 
States  attending  high  school;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H H.  4748.  A  bill  to  extend  the  leasing  pro- 
visions   of    the    act    of    June    14,    1926,    as 
amended    by    the    act   of   June   4,    1054    (68 
Stat.  173;  43  U.S.C,  sees.  869-E69-3),  to  cer- 
tain lands  in  Oregon,  and   for   other  pur- 
poses;   to  the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1038.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  4750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  under 
certain  circumstances,  disclose  the  current 
addresses  of  husbands  and  parents  who  have 
deserted  their  families;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
HR.4751.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 
H.R.  4752.    A    bill    tr    bring    employees    of 
agricultural    stabilization    and    conEervatlon 
county   commltt»»es   within    th3   purview   of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4753.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  donation 
of  surplus  property  to  certain  ag?ncle8  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work,  and  for  other  purpores;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  YATE.s": 
HR.  4754.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  D's- 
trlct  of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor 
and  secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  as- 
sembly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  AVERY: 
H.J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.J.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States   to  limit  the  tenure  of  Senators  and 
R  presentatlves  In  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mrs.   KELLY: 
H  J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  par- 
liamentary conferences  with  Canada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  255.  Joint  resolution  to  commem- 
orate the  quadracentennial  anniversaries  of 
the    State  of  Florida   and    to  recognize   the 
quadrlcentennlal  anniversary  commission  of 


that  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the 
Cjngress  to  the  civilian  volunteer  members 
of  the  Ground  Observer  Corps  for  their  de- 
votion, sacrifice,  and  spirit  of  service  In 
fulfilling.  In  a  dedicated  manner,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  corps  and  for  the  great  contri- 
bution they  made  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

H.Res.  17j.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  printing  of  remarks  of  Members  of 
the  House  In  the  Congressional  Record;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.   HAYS: 

"R.ncs.vn.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  publication.  'US.  Capitol 
Page  School";  to  tiie  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clau.so  3  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Montana  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  relative  to  senate  Joint  me- 
morial No.  1  of  the  State  of  Montana,  pertain- 
ing to  high  frequency  booster  stations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
St.ite  of  North  D.  kota,  memorializing  the 
Prerident  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  houre  concurrent  resolu- 
t.on  G  of  the  St;Ue  of  North  D.^kota,  pertain- 
ing to  construction  of  the  proposed 
Pemblllcr  Dnm  and  Reservoir  project;  t» 
the  Commlttoe  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Br  Mr.  ANPUEO: 
HR.47o5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
W  :Flel;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  4756.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Jerzy 
Janusz:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOIAND: 
H  R.  4757.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Emily 
E'.kas  Batrle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

B-  Mr  BOYLE: 
H.R.  4758.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maza 
Biese;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H  R.  4759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Salvlttl    Crivelll;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrlja 
Artukovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
H.R.  4761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Annie 
Voisln  Whitley  and  James  Georges  Whitley; 
to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  4762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Mendillo;  to  the  Commir.tee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
H.R.  4763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josette 
A.   M.   Stanton;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

H.R  4764.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Ambrosino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  4765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aldo 
Lazzaronl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  4766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adelaide 
Lamanna  Fava;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
H  R    4767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Knight;    to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  LIPSCOMB: 
H  R  4768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bedrettln 
Cakmar,  his  wife  Serlfe  Cakmar.  and  their 
three  minor  children.  Oktay,  Iclal.  and  Ay- 
din  Cakmar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    McDONOUGH: 
H.R.  4709.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yasu 
Mlno;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McEKDNOUOH  (by  request): 
H  R    4770.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  ThalU 
R.     Ritoridls     Hadjopoulos.     also    known     aa 
Thales  Rhett,  and   Thales  Ritoridls;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    POWELL: 
HR    4771    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Branch      (Kazuo     Yamamoto)      and     Mark 
Branch    (Hideo    Kuramochl);    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciarv. 

H  R  4772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philo- 
mena  Branch  (Fumiko  Ikeda);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 
(Talra)  Branch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    RODINO: 

H  R.  4774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 

Perruccl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4775.  A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 

Ruth   S    Rldner;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    ST  GEORGE: 
H  R.  4776.   A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Pashu- 
patl    Adhlkary;    to    the    Conunittee    on    the 
Judlciriry. 

By  Mr    TELLER: 
H  R.  4777.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Bong 
Chin  Chun  (wife)   and  Sang  Kee  Rhee  (hus- 
band);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  4778    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jonas 
B?no  Linker,  Mrs    Estera  Idera  Llnl:er.  and 
their   minor  child,   Perla  Ita  Linker;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    ZELENKO: 
H  R  4779    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
B  )rensteln;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  4780  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shao- 
Yuen  Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

79  By  Mr  BUSH:  Petition  of  citizens  of 
Renovo,  Pa.,  and  vicinity,  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide 
Increases  in  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce. 

80.  By  Mr.  CANFIELD:  Petition  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  Council  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  urging  a  halt  to 
any  reduction  In  the  strength  of  the  Army 
Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

81.  By  Mr.  GIAIMO:  Petition  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut pertaining  to  Federal  excise  taxes 
on  telephone  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  18.  1959 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  national  REA  convention  was  held 
here  in  Washington,  and  many  of  us  who 
are  intere.sted  in,  and  sympathetic 
toward,  the  REA  program  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  friends  from  our 
homo  States  who  were  here  for  the  con- 
vention. These  people  justifiably  feel  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  this  program 
which  they  have  helped  to  initiate  in 
their  respective  areas  and  have  guided 
to  successful  maturity  as  a  stable  cooper- 
ative enterprise  bringing  electricity  to 
rural  areas. 

Having  lived  beyond  the  reach  of  an 
electric  powerline  all  my  life,  until  REA 
brought  electricity  to  our  ranch  7  years 
a?o,  no  one  has  a  greater  appreciation  of 
what  REA  has  meant  to  people  living  in 
the  country.  As  I  have  said  many  times, 
no  one  in  hi£  right  mind  has  any  desire 
to  see  the  REA  program  anything  but 
stable  and  successful  in  the  years  to 
come. 

For  some  reason,  there  are  some  folks 
who  would  try  to  make  a  political  foot- 
ball out  of  REA.  For  some  reason  that 
I  can  only  interpret  as  a  means  of  at- 
tempting to  bring  discredit  to  our  pres- 
ent administration,  the  inference  has 
been  made  repeatedly  that  the  REA  pro- 
Rram.  under  the  Elisenhower  adminis- 
tration, has  been  curtailed,  and  re- 
.'itricted  in  Its  operation.  I  believe  the 
record  of  REA  expansion  during  the  past 
6  years  speaks  for  itself.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  record  indicates  that  any- 
thing but  friendly,  constructive  direction 
and  administration  has  been  given  to  the 
program. 

The  remarks  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ezra  Taft  Benson  at  a  press  con- 
ference on  February  12,  1958.  outline 
clearly  the  real  progress  that  the  REA 
program  has  made  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mi .  Speak- 
er, I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  transcript  of  these  remarks  of 
Secretary  Benson  as  follows: 
TRANscam-  or  Remarks  bt  Secsetait  or 
AcRicuLTuai  Benson  on  the  REA  Pkocrams 

AT  Press  CONrxRENcx,  February  12.  1959 

Thousands  of  the  directors  and  managers 
Of  our  rural  electric  co-ops  financed  by  REA 
end  their  Washington  meeting  today.  I 
would  like  to  salute  this  fine  group.  We  all 
know  they  have  built  well. 

Because  there  have  been  some  efforts 
through  demagoguery  and  other  means  to 
mislead  and  distort  the  facts,  I  would  like 
to  set  the  record  straight  on  a  few  points  this 
morning. 

Some  of  the  so-called  friends  of  RXA 
claim,    first,    that   the   Secretary   has   taken 


away  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
approve  loans.     This  is  untrue. 

Second,  they  say  this  administration  Is  de- 
stroying REA.  This  is  absolutely  false.  The 
record  speaks  for  Itself — and  let  me  give  you 
Just  one  or  two  items  from  the  record. 

First,  the  greatest  progress  ever  made  in 
RILA  has  been  made  during  the  last  6  years; 
loans  of  Si.2  billion  have  been  made,  com- 
pared to  $2.6  billion  loaned  in  the  previous 
17' 2  years. 

Annual  power  sales  are  approximately  22 
billion  kilowatt-hours,  double  the  sales  made 
In    1952. 

Third,  borrowers  who  are  delinquent  on 
loans  have  dropped  from  45  to  6  In  the  last 
6  years;  and  these  co-op  organizations  today 
are  $139  million  ahead  of  payments.  The 
records  of  the  past  have  not  even  f-pproached 
this  splendid  record  of  repayment. 

And  fourth,  the  net  worth  of  cooperative 
borrowers  has  more  than  tripled  In  the  last  6 
years. 

Now,  I  think  we  should  keep  In  mind  that 
REA  and  the  REA  program,  and  the  area 
served,  have  charged  somewhat  in  recent 
years.  Today  over  95  percent  of  the  farms 
and  ranches  of  America  have  electric  serv- 
ice: 75  percent  of  the  new  customers  being 
added  are  Industrial  and  nonfarmer  resi- 
dential consumers,  and  one-half  of  the  total 
power  sales  by  the  REA  system  today  is  for 
nonfarmer  use. 

In  other  words,  RE:A  has  come  of  age.  It 
has  rendered  a  great  service;  it  Is  rendering 
great  service  now.  But  It  has  come  of  age. 
In  the  Interest  of  fairness  to  all  and  In  the 
Interest  of  its  own  future  financial  strength, 
we  feel  that  the  system  should  first  pay  In- 
terest rates  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Government. 

This  would  eliminate  one  of  the  criticisms 
of  REA  and  a  criticism  that  will  Increase 
unless  a  change  Is  made. 

And  second,  the  system  should  start  mov- 
ing forward  to  obtain  supplemental  financing 
from  private  sources. 

Now,  such  actions  I  feel,  and  my  asso- 
ciates feel,  would  be  in  line  with  tradition 
and  with  the  sound  policies  followed  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  which  started 
out  rather  heavily  helped  by  the  Government 
and  is  gradually  paying  off  the  Government 
capital  and  getting  its  loan  rates  on  a  real- 
istic basis.  Such  a  policy  will  reduce  un- 
necessary Government  participation  and 
thereby  protect  and  strengthen  the  free  en- 
terprise system  of  which  these  electric  and 
telephone  cooperatives  are  a  vital  part.  And 
60  this  administration  will  continue  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  the  services  of  REA  to 
our  farmers. 

We  will  Just  as  vigorously  oppose  efforts 
to  socialize  electric  power  or  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  Including  agriculture. 
As  one  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  pro- 
moting farmer  cooperatives,  I  strongly  feel 
that  these  recommendations,  these  sugges- 
tions will  further  strengthen  the  REA  system. 

rACTS  OF  REA  GROWTH  1953-59  (DISTRIBUTED  AT 
SECRETARY  BENSON'S  PRESS  CONFERENCE,  FEB- 
RUARY  12, 1959) 

1.  Loans  of  about  $1.2  billion  have  been 
made.  This  is  almost  one-third  of  the  $3.8 
billion  approved  since  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Some  800.000  new  consumers  and  180,000 
miles  of  line  have  been  added  to  REA  sys- 
tems, to  the  point  where  almost  9€  percent 
of  our  farms  have  electricity,  more  than  half 
of  which  are  served  by  REA  borrowers. 

8.  Power  sales  on  REA  systems  have 
reached  an  estimated  21.7  billion  kilowatt- 
hours,  or  double  the  sales  in  1952. 


4.  Loans  were  approved  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  1,116,000  kilowatts  of  generating 
capacity,  almost  double  the  total  provided  in 
the  previous  17  >4  years. 

5.  The  number  of  electrification  borrowers 
behind  in  their  loan  payments  dropped  from 
45  to  6  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  1,000.  (The 
systems  have  made  payments  on  principal 
and  interest  in  excess  of  $1  bUllon.  At  year- 
end  the  systems  were  ahead  on  their  pay- 
ments in  the  amounts  of  $139  million.) 

6.  The  net  worth  of  electrification  bor- 
rowers has  more  than  tripled.  Increasing  from 
$161  million  to  $512  million.  (On  January 
1,  1959,  net  worth  was  about  16.4  percent 
of  total  assets.) 

There  are  two  other  facts  which  Indicate  a 
significant  trend  In  the  growth  of  the  REA 
systems : 

1.  Three  out  of  every  four  new  customers 
being  added  to  the  systems  are  industrial  and 
nonfarm  residential  consumers. 

2.  At>out  one-half  of  total  power  sales  by 
the  REA  system  is  now  being  made  to  indus- 
trial and  nonfarm  residential  consimiers. 


James   V. 


Bennett,  Director  of  Federal 
Burean  of  Prisons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  18, 1959 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. January  20,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  presented  medals  to  five 
distinguished  public  servants  for  their 
contribution  to  the  country  in  the  Fed- 
eral civilian  service.  Each  of  these  men 
has  provided  a  lifetime  of  leadership  in 
his  particular  field.  I  should  like  to 
make  reference  to  one  recipient  of  this 
award,  and  I  single  him  out  only  be- 
cause I  have  known  and  worked  with 
him  on  a  close  personal  basis. 

He  is  James  V.  Bennett,  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  I 
knew,  and  had  a  daily  working  relation- 
ship with  Jim  Bennett,  during  the  period 
in  1955  and  1956  when  I  was  executive 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Jim  Bennett's  contribution  to  the 
country,  and  indeed  to  a  great  many 
other  countries,  carmot  be  overstated. 
He  has  been  a  credit  to  several  admin- 
istrations. He  is  a  recognized  world  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  penology. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  results  of  his 
work,  firsthand,  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed at  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  under  his  leadership.  I  would 
guess  that  no  single  service  in  the  Fed- 
eral system  has  a  higher  esprit  de  corps 
than  the  prison  service  despite  the  lesser 
pay  scale  under  which  it  operates  com- 
pared to  some  others.  This  is  due  al- 
most entirely  to  Jim  Bennett.  I  have 
visited  three  of  the  Federal  institutions 
and  in  each  place  saw  examples  and  evi- 
dences of  the  Bennett  touch.  The  re- 
spect for  him  among  the  inmates  of  all 
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Federal  Institutions  Is  a  further  example 
of  the  model  way  in  which  this  aspect  of 
the  Federal  service  is  managed.  The 
country  owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Jim 
Bennett. 


The  Federal  Goremmeiit  Shoald  Assame 
the  Cost  of  ROTC  Facilities  at  Colleges 
and  Unirersities  Since  ROTC  Pro- 
frams  Arc  Essential  to  the  Defense  of 
the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18, 1959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  this  country 
which  accommodate  ROTC  units  on 
their  campuses  appear  to  be  grateful  that 
I  have  introduced  a  bill— H.R.  1983 — 
which  seeks  to  provide  Federal  financial 
support  for  the  various  facilities  occu- 
pied by  these  ROTC  units.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  State  universities  and  land- 
grant  colleges  which  accommodate  over 
80  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
ROTC  programs  this  legislation  is  not 
only  just  and  needed  but  is  long  overdue. 
Other  Representatives  and  Senators  have 
recognized  this  need  for  a  long  time  and 
have  introduced  similar  bills  in  previous 
Congresses.  It  has  been  a  source  of  dis- 
appointment, discouragement,  and  dis- 
enchantment to  these  institutions  that 
their  efforts  have  not  succeeded. 

These  institutions  must  assume  that 
over  the  years  the  civilian  and  military 
officials  in  the  Defense  Department  have 
meant  what  they  have  stated  on  repeated 
occasions  that  the  ROTC  programs  are 
essential  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
No  less  a  respected  authority  than  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  has  stated  that  our 
mobilization  for  World  War  II  would 
have  been  delayed  much  beyond  what  it 
was  had  it  not  been  for  the  availability 
of  Reserve  officers  trained  through  the 
ROTC.  Some  90,000  of  the  first  120,000 
officers  mobilized  in  1941  were  ROTC 
graduates. 

More  recently  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  has  assured 
some  distinguished  university  presidents 
of  the  essentiality  of  the  ROTC  program 
to  the  Defense  Establishment.  Indeed, 
I  know  of  no  one  in  authority  who  has 
stated  otherwise. 

All  of  this  being  so,  there  was  ample 
Justiflcation  for  Defense  officials  as  far 
back  as  1945  making  commitments  to 
the  colleges  and  imiversities  that  they 
would  vigorously  support  proposals  that 
the  Federal  Government  provide  the 
necessary  facilities  to  accommodate 
these  units.  However  since  1946  when 
these  commitments  were  made  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  present  when  they  have 
been  reaffirmed,  the  Federal  Government 
lias  yet  to  build  the  first  facility  at  any 
institution. 

The  universities  and  colleges  in  this 
country  simply  cannot  understand  why 


they  should  be  expected  to  expend  their 
own  limited  capital  funds  to  construct 
and  maintain  buildings  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Some  in- 
stitutions have  done  so  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  depriving  themselves  of  other 
sorely  needed  academic  facilities.  Still 
other  institutions  have  been  obliged  to 
maintain  their  ROTC  units  in  com- 
pletely inadequate  structures,  some  of 
them  being  World  War  I  barracks  which 
to  say  the  least  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  any  college  or  university. 
)  Obviously  this  matter  cannot  or  cer- 
tainly should  not  b<i  confused  with  the 
complex  or  controversial  issues  involving 
Federal  aid  to  education.  All  the  in- 
stitutions seek  is  a  payment  from  the 
Government  for  facilities  used  by  the 
Government.  These  institutions  believe 
the  Government  should  pay  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  ROTC  facilities.  The  bill 
I  have  introduced  provides  only  for  50 
percent  of  the  cost  which  I  daresay  the 
institutions  will  willingly  accept  even 
though  they  believe  it  is  but  half  of  that 
which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  86th  Congress  will  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  H.R.  1983  as  its 
provisions  will  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  ROTC  facilities  which  are 
borne  in  full  at  the  present  time  by  our 
educational  institutions  causing  many 
of  them  to  divert  funds  from  other  badly 
needed  academic  facilities. 


The  National  Commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURENCE  CURTIS 

or    MASSACirUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Massachusetts  is  proud  that 
one  of  her  distinguished  citizens.  Judge 
David  B.  Williams,  of  Concord,  is  the 
present  national  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

The  Honorable  Christopher  H.  Phil- 
lips, U.S.  representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
spoke  at  a  testimonial  banquet  in  Con- 
cord honoring  Judge  Williams  last  No- 
vember 29.  He  brought  a  message  from 
President  Eisenhower,  and  presented 
some  valuable  facts  as  to  the  work  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  Believing 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
will  be  interested  in  his  speech,  I  am  in- 
cluding it  in  extension  of  my  remarks : 

Comtnander  Williams,  members  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  feel  privileged  to  Join  in  this 
testimonial  to  Dave  Williams.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  bring  you  greetings  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
given  me  a  message  which  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you: 

"Please  give  my  congratulations  to  the 
members  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
gathered  in  honor  of  their  national  com- 
mander,   Judge    David    B.    WllUnms.      It    is 


gratifying  to  see  the  emergence  of  such  lead- 
ers as  Judge  Williams  from  the  ranka  of  the 
younger  veterans  of  the  Second  World  War. 

"Despite  adversity,  he  has  risen  In  hl< 
State  to  a  place  of  honor  and  strength  and 
now  his  leadership  will  be  felt  across  the 
Nation. 

"As  Judge  Williams  enters  his  new  duties 
with  the  DAV.  it  is  a  pleasure  to  send  him 
my  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

"DWIGHT    D.    ElSENHOWn." 

As  an  old  friend  of  Dave  Williams,  having 
served  wltli  him  in  Maseachusetts'  Oeneral 
Court.  I  am  much  impressed  by  the  distin- 
guished company  that  has  gathered  for  this 
testlmunial  dinner.  I  am  almost  equally  im- 
pressed at  seeing  that  such  a  large  number 
of  Commander  Willlanu'  friends  chose  to 
talce  part  in  this  banquet  on  this  particular 
holiday  weelcend — having  taken  time  out 
for  only  2  days  to  recover  from  their  Thanks- 
giving feasts. 

The  presence  of  so  many  Congressmen  as 
well  as  tho  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  indicates  our  deep 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  Commander  Wil- 
liams' tremendous  energies,  his  capabilities 
and  sense  of  devotion  to  public  afTairs.  are 
being  put  to  work  nationally  during  the  next 
12  months. 

On  our  national  scene  there  are  few  cauxes 
as  deserving  of  inspired  leadership  as  that 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  As  they 
have  In  the  past,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans have  now  chosen  just  that  kind  of 
leadership. 

This  good  cause  and  its  leadership  have 
earned  the  widest  backing  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  And  in  his  labors  Com- 
mander Williams  will  be  able  to  count  on  the 
kind  of  top-drawer  public  and  offlclal  support 
that  we  see  represented  here  this  evening. 
To  me  this  cause,  this  leadership,  and  this 
support  look  like  an  unbeatable  combina- 
tion. 

In  fact,  from  my  own  vantage  point  down 
in  New  York  at  the  US.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  could  well  be  a  little  en- 
vious of  Dave.  By  good  fortune  he  and  Brad 
are  constituents  of  Represent^ttlve  Edith 
NouRSE  Rogers  Since  World  War  I.  in  the 
care,  readjustment  and  rehabilitation  of  war 
veterans.  Representative  RocExa  has  ranked 
as  First  Lady  of  the  Land  Even  if  they  were 
not  voters  in  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict, Dave  and  Brad  could  look  to  Mrs. 
RoGEKS  as  a  leelslatlve  tower  of  strength,  a 
determined  and  invariably  nucceesful  task 
force  in  any  mission  concerned  with  Ameri- 
can   war    veterans. 

Every  President  since  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration has  known  of  Mrs  Rockrs'  unceas- 
ing endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  She  was  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  Presidents  Harding  nnd  Coolld;;e  in 
the  care  of  the  disabled.  Her  preeminence 
in  this  work  was  achieved  even  before  she 
began  her  illustrious  career  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  June  1025,  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  her  late  husband.  Congressman 
John  Jacob  Rogers. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  this  is  a  dis- 
tinguished company.  It  Is  distinguished 
most  of  all  In  Its  dedicated  service  to  our 
national  welfare.  Members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  have  in  heroic  measure 
lived  by  the  watchword  of  our  Republic: 
"Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  llt>erty." 
Mrs.  Rocnts  and  others  of  you  here  have  led 
in  exercising  eternal  vigilance  on  the  home 
front,  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace. 

The  qualities  which  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  symbolize  were  never  in  greater 
need  than  they  are  today.  Much  the  same 
kind  of  "guts"  which  theae  men  showed  In 
combat  is  needed  now  to  wage  foreign  policy 
in  the  nuclear  stalemate  which  we  see  hang- 
ing over  our  future. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  State* 
faces  a  determined  opponent.     Moscow,  with 
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Its  tightly  centralized  dictatorship.  Is  pre- 
pared to  play  a  waiting  game,  to  try  to  wear 
us  down  with  alternate  crites  and  phony 
peace  offensives.  We  can  be  fairly  sure  that 
the  Soviets  won't  intentionally  set  ofl  a  world 
war  III  in  which  there  could  be  no  victor. 
The  chances  are  that  they  won't  try  a  nu- 
clear play  through  the  center  of  our  line. 
Instead,  they  will  plan  to  catch  us  napping, 
relnxed  in  our  vigilance,  so  that  they  can 
pull  off  a  sneak  end-run  play  by  subversion 
anc!  indirect  aggression. 

It  l.s  the  CommuniEts'  cynical  belief  that 
the  citizens  of  our  democracy  will  prove  to 
be  weak  In  relf-dirclpline,  that  they  cannot 
kc?p  their  guard  up  in  a  long-drawn-out 
war  of  nerves.  Making  liars  out  of  the 
C!)nimunl.st  prophets  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  toughest  Jobs  our  Nation  ever  tackled. 
And  in  this  contest  the  example  of  vigilance 
H'.on  to  us  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
era iis  is  one  of  our  great  assets. 

There  is  a  direct  parallel  between  the 
caliber  of  alertness  which  ynur  orpanlzrt'.on 
has  shown  and  the  slinrp  watch  wo  must  keep 
as  a  Nation.  The  Disabled  Am^jrlcan  Vet- 
erans and  Conprescwoman  Rogers  can  tcrtify 
that  immediately  after  the  two  World  V.'ars 
our  peo-jle  and  their  Government  have  been 
more  than  generous  in  provldln?  veterans 
benefits  nnd  scrvlce.s.  But  as  time  passes 
this  enthusla.'m  tends  to  fade. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  a  tendency  to 
forget  all  of  the  terrible  costs  of  var.  There 
Is  a  tendency  to  prow  weary  at  the  infinitely 
smaller  copt-s  of  defense  and  mutu;il  security. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have  done 
a  remark"ble  Job  In  flphtlng  such  forjzetful- 
ness.  Without  their  unfl'>gging  efforts  to 
mobilize  public  sunport,  the  prrgrams  for 
disabled  veterans  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained at  present  levels.  They  know  that  It 
takes  eternal  vigilance  before  the  voters  and 
their  elected  representatives  to  combat  in- 
difference, to  resist  the  wasteful  dismantling 
of  worthy  programs  fcr  enabling  the  disabled 
to  lead  happier  and  more  useful  lives. 

I  see  no  cause  for  complaint  or  regret  in 
this  need  to  keep  ourse'ves  steamed  un  about 
our  responsibilities.  To  tlie  con'.:ary,  it  is 
part  of  cur  pride  that  we  can  rise  to  any  real 
challenge.  This  is  the  way  of  me.i  who  love 
liberty 

Turning  now  to  the  problems  of  national 
security  In  keeping  the  shield  of  our  Re- 
public strong  and  high  we  are  faced  with  a 
task  tliat  Is  like  warhing  the  dl.shos  or  mow- 
ing the  lawn.  No  matter  how  well  we  hrive 
done  the  Job.  it  is  a  Job  that  ntver  stays 
flnlfhed  for  very  long 

We  must  never  forget  that  oi:r  national 
security  today  Involves  a  ^roat  many  com- 
plex factors.  It  reft*  on  far  more  than  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  Armed  Forces — 
vital  tliough  they  are.  Political  economic, 
and  diplomatic  activities  cinst\»vte  a  major 
part  of  our  defense  arsenal.  B?rau'e  these 
activities  sometimes  seem  less  directly  re- 
lated to  nat!onal  security,  we  tend  to  under- 
estimate tlieir  Importance.  But  we  can  afTord 
to  do  to  only  at  our  grave  peril. 

Consider  how  the  Ccinmunlsts  view  the 
n  iturc  (  f  today's  struggle.  This  .s  what  Mr. 
K^'!H'h?hev  said : 

"We  boldly  challenge  the  capitalist  world. 
I.^  t  us  c  mpete  to  see  who  can  reach  the 
hichrst  level  of  productive  forces,  who  will 
prv)duce  more  per  capita,  who  will  ensure 
iht-  lili^hest  material  and  cultur  il  standard 
r>f  living  for  the  people,  where  are  the  best 
rjiportunitlps  created  for  the  development  of 
ii!l  I  he  capabilities  of  man;  whichever  regime 
ii.rures  the  best  conditions  for  the  peoples 
w.U  win.  We  are  convinced  thut  it  is  the 
rrs'-ct  progressive  socialist  regime  that  will 
V.  in.  The  future  is  with  our  soclellst  system. 
C:  pltallsm  is  at  its  ebb,  heading  lor  collapse. 
Th;.-;  does  not  mean  that  it  la  already  lying 
fl  \vn  with  its  legs  stretched  out:  much  work 
hat  yet  to  be  done  to  bring  it  to  luch  a  state 
hut  this  is  inevitable.  Just  as  diath  Inevlt- 
a'l'y  comes  to  a  llv»ng  organism." 


This  Soviet  challenge  la  reflected  In  the 
vast  ruble  offensive  it  has  undertaken  during 
the  past  3  or  4  years.  Its  activities  on  the 
economic  front  constitute  a  sort  of  sneak 
end-run  play  that  could  penetrate  where 
tanks  and  ballistic  missiles  would  not  suc- 
ceed. Since  1954  the  Soviet  bloc  has  made 
available  $2  billion  in  aid  to  the  under- 
developed countries.  During  the  same  p>eriod 
it  has  double  its  trade  with  these  have-not 
countries. 

This  is  one  field  In  which  the  United  States 
is  especially  well  equipped  to  meet  the  So- 
viet challenge.  Long  before  the  Soviets  be- 
c-\mc  interested  in  these  matters,  the  United 
States  was  taking  steps  to  help  strengthen 
freedom  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  We 
have  done  this  through  our  mutual  security 
programs.  Today  we  are  moving  to 
strengthen  these  programs  to  make  them 
more  effective  in  meeting  this  Soviet  eco- 
nomic cffonhive.  With  bipartisan  congres- 
sional support,  we  hope  there  will  emerge 
during  the  coming  year  a  new  look  and  in- 
creased vigor  in  our  foreign  economic  poli- 
cies. 

There  have  already  been  several  indica- 
tions of  increased  activity  in  this  field.  For 
cx.imple.  we  have  increased  the  lending  au- 
thorlty  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  by  $2 
b:'lion.  We  have  taken  the  initiative  to  in- 
crease the  lending  authority  of  the  World 
Bank.  We  have  expressed  our  willingness  to 
participate  In  regional  economic  develop- 
ment institutions  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Middle  East.  And  finally,  we  are  considering 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  lending  au- 
tl»or;ty  of  our  own  Dsvelopment  Loan  Fund. 

All  of  these  activities  are.  as  I  have  em- 
phasized, directly  related  to  strengthening 
our  national  security. 

In  Geneva  today  two  conferences  are  being 
held  which  bear  directly  on  another  vital 
matter  of  national  security.  These  are  the 
taiics  on  suspension  of  nuclear  tests  and  on 
the  question  of  surprise  attack.  Both  are 
part  of  the  broader  problem  of  disarmament. 
Let  me  say  a  brief  word  about  this  complex 
subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  "disarmament" 
Is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  What  we  are 
really  talking  about  is  not  disarmament  in 
the  literal  sense,  but  rather  a  limitation  of 
armaments  so  as  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
war.  And.  of  course,  closely  related  to  this 
objective  Is  the  problem  of  minimizing  the 
dangers  of  surprise  attack. 

Now.  these  matters  have  been  under  con- 
sideration in  the  United  Nations  for  several 
years.  Progress  has  been  at  a  snail's  pace. 
This  is  due  to  the  Intransigent  position  taken 
by  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  effective  inspection  and  control  of 
any  disarmament  a"reement.  For  some  time 
now  they  have  engaged  in  a  "ban  the  bomb" 
campaign.  Tliey  have  been  all  too  willing  to 
make  paper  promises.  Until  more  than 
pr.pcr  promises  are  In  sight,  no  really  effec- 
tive arms  limitation  can  take  place.  For.  to 
a^ree  to  a  mere  paper  pledge  would  give  the 
Soviets  a  serious  toehold  on  our  security 
Derpite  these  obstacles,  we  will  continue  to 
persevere  in  cur  efforts  for  a  meaningful 
agreement.  The  stakes  are  high  and  the 
need  for  effective  arms  limitation  is  real.  If 
we  continue  to  be  persist Dnt  and  determined, 
the  day  may  yet  come  when  the  Soviets  will 
see  the  logic  of  our  view. 

Now  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
with  this  observation.  I  have  pointed  to  the 
parallel  between  two  noble  causes — the  cause 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and  the 
larger  cause  of  our  national  security.  Mem- 
bers of  the  DAV  have  set  for  us  a  high  stand- 
ard, as  a  guide  for  tlie  exercise  of  vigilance 
in  guarding  our  liberties. 

All  Americans  are  indebted  to  them  for 
their  wartime  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  you 
have  an  enviable  opportunity  to  do  battle 
again — but  this  time  with  words  and  actions 
rather  than  weapons  of  war. 


The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have  the 
prestige  and  respect  which  can  make  them  a 
potent  force  In  keeping  our  guard  up  as  a 
nation.  You  are  an  organization  with  proven 
political  know-how.  You  can  be  a  powerful 
force  for  bolstering  our  national  strength 
for  what  is  likely  to  be  a  long  drawnout 
contest  with  the  Soviet  world.  We  need 
perseverance.  We  need  dedication.  We  need 
courage.  All  of  those  qualities  you  pyossess 
in  abundance.  Under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  your  new  national  commander. 
I  know  the  American  people  can  look  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  to  set  an  exam- 
ple of  vigilance  and  perseverance  which  to- 
day, as  never  before,  is  Indeed  the  price  of 
liberty. 


Relief  for  Oar  Taxpayers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

MON.  LESTER  KOLTZMAN 

OF    NtV/    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18, 1959 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives legislation  that  will  provide 
some  small  measure  of  relief  for  our 
taxpayers. 

The  first  bill  will  increase  the  present 
income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer 
and  or  his  dependent  from  the  present 
$600  level  to  $1,000.  The  $600  exemption 
now  in  effect  was  adopted  over  10  years 
ago,  and,  of  course,  in  this  day  and  age  is 
totally  unrealistic  and  unfair. 

The  second  bill  grants  an  exemption 
from  income  tax  in  the  case  of  retire- 
ment annuities  and  pensions.  We  must 
be  concerned  about  our  older  citizens  who 
have  been  forced  to  exist  on  fixed  incomes 
while  prices  continue  to  rise.  These 
citizens  are  over  the  age  limit  where  they 
can  seek  and  find  employment  to  supple- 
ment any  such  annuities  or  pensions,  and 
with  the  current  lack  of  jobs  their  situa- 
tion is  more  desperate  than  ever. 

Tlie  third  and  last  bill  would  permit  a 
parent  to  deduct  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses amounts  paid  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren while  the  parent  is  working,  and 
would  allow  an  income  tax  exemption  for 
any  child  under  18  years  of  age  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's  house- 
hold, or  attending -school  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense,  during  the  entire  tax- 
able year.  Once  again  the  high  cost  of 
livin::?  has  made  it  necessary  in  many  in- 
stances for  both  husband  and  wife  to 
seek  work,  thus  necessitating  the  care 
and  supei-vision  of  any  children  to  an- 
other individual  or  organization.  This 
provision  would  give  much  needed  relief 
to  those  parents  who  are  forced  to  pay 
for  the  care  of  their  children  while  they 
themselves  are  working. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  last  decade  has 
continued  to  skyrocket  like  a  missile  and 
the  tax  laws  have  placed  a  heavy  and 
unfair  burden  on  our  middle  and  lower 
Income  families.  Recent  figures  show 
that  there  is  still  too  much  unhealthy 
unemployment  throughout  our  country 
and  the  trend  shows  no  signs  of  diminish- 
ing in  the  near  future  unless  we  take 
some  steps  to  place  more  money  Into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer. 
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A  tax  cut  now,  even  In  the  form  of  in- 
creased or  liberalized  exemptions,  wovild 
increase  consumer  Income  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  purchasing  power, 
thus  giving  a  "shot  in  the  arm"  to  our 
sagging  economy. 

We  must  take  some  action,  and  quick- 
ly, to  ease  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer, 
and  I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  immediate  consideration  to  the 
enactment  of  a  program  which  will  pro- 
vide that  relief. 


Health  Benefits  for  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or   BHODK    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1959 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
again  today  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  the  payment  of  certain  health  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program.  The  measure  I  intro- 
duced today  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  proposals  I  made  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, which  are  embodied  in  H  R.  9467, 
except  for  the  omission  of  improvements 
in  cash  benefits,  which  were,  in  large 
part,  enacted  last  year.  I  favor  addi- 
tional improvements  in  cash  benefits 
along  the  lines  proposed  before,  but  I 
am  not  pressing  that  point  at  this  time. 
My  new  bill  provides  insurance 
against  the  cost  of  certain  hospital, 
skilled  nursing  home,  and  surgicad  serv- 
ices for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits.  This  is 
done  as  part  of  the  established  social 
security  system.  The  new  benefits  would 
be  financed  by  adding  one-quarter  per- 
cent to  the  contribution  rates  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  three-eights 
of  1  percent  to  the  contribution  rates  of 
the  self-employed. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  earlier  bill  is 
available  in  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  last  June — page  880 — and  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  August  30. 
1957.  I  shall  not  repeat  that  analysis 
now. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  can  arrange 
promptly  for  hearings  on  my  proposals 
so  that  the  House  can  take  action  this 
year.  The  committee  should  give  con- 
sideration to  possible  improvements 
along  lines  which  have  already  been 
suggested  to  me  or  which  may  be  pro- 
posed by  members  of  the  health  profes- 
sions, and  other  groups  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  aged. 

As  I  said  in  the  House,  in  1957.  the 
present  details  are  not  necessarily  the 
best  that  can  be  drafted  or  the  final  ones 
that  I  shall  support.  But  I  am  even  more 
determined  now  than  ever  before  to  seek 
constructive  legislation  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  because  the  more  I  study 
the  problem  of  the  aged  the  more  I  see 
the  need  for  prompt  action. 


wxsxsniBAO  suppoirr 

Extraordinary  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  provision  of  health  benefits  for  the 
aged  as  part  of  our  national  system  of 
social  insurance.  Many  individuals  have 
written  me  endorsing  my  efforts  and  tell- 
ing their  own  tragic  experience  with 
heavy  costs  and  other  obstacles  to  secu- 
rity and  good  health  care. 

Important  orsanizations  have  again 
strongly  endorsed  health  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance program.  These  include  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
the  American  Nurses'  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
the  AFL-CIO.  the  Group  Health  Fed- 
eration of  America,  and  other  organiza- 
tions with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  the  aged  and  the  values  of 
social  insurance. 

The  Governing  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  on  Oc- 
tober 30.  1958.  adopted  a  strong  resolu- 
tion which  states  that  "health  services 
for  the  aged  are  inadequate  throughout 
the  Nation"  and  supports  "appropriate 
proposals  to  provide  paid-up  insurance 
for  health  services  required  by  aged 
persons." 

The  American  Hospital  Association 
has  recognized  the  need  for  some  type 
of  Federal  action  and  has  been  explor- 
ing alternatives. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
also  acknowledged  the  need  for  vigorous 
action  along  new  lines  and  urged  its 
member  societies  to  explore  and  sup- 
port private  programs  that  will  help  to 
avoid  Federal  legislation. 

SUPPORTING    rviOENCE    ON    NEED 

E>espite  efforts  to  find  alternatives 
stimulated  by  my  proposal,  the  need  for 
Federal  action  is  greater  than  ever.  A 
1957  study  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration shows  that  only  two  out  of 
five  old-age  beneficiaries  have  some  form 
of  health  insurance.  Much  of  it  is 
highly  inadequate.  It  is  expensive — too 
expensive  considering  the  meager  re- 
sources of  most  of  our  older  citizens.  It 
can  be  canceled  in  most  cases  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  carrier,  and  It  may  run  out 
completely  when  lifetime  ceilings  have 
exhausted  the  benefits  stated  in  the 
policy.  Even  when  in  effect,  much  of 
this  insurance  is  of  very  limited  amount. 

The  limits  of  commercial  insurance  for 
the  aged  are  illustrated  by  a  "65-plus" 
policy  now  being  widely  advertised  by  a 
national  company  that  has  been  given 
publicity  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. The  policy  costs  $6.50  per 
month  per  person,  but  its  benefits  are 
very  limited.  It  provides  only  up  to  $10 
per  day  for  hospital  room  and  board  for 
a  maximum  of  31  days  for  each  confine- 
ment. Have  any  of  my  colleagues,  any 
members  of  their  families — or  indeed  any 
of  our  constitutents — found  a  hospital 
room  recently  for  $10  per  day?  Up  to 
$100  is  allowed  for  miscellaneous  hospital 
expenses.  Payments  for  surgery  are  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  $200,  and  the  com- 
pany reserves  the  right  to  increase  rates 
or  to  cancel  on  a  statewide  basis. 

For  many  aged,  such  a  policy  may  well 
seem  better  than  nothing  and  in  fact  the 
policy  to  which  I  refer  docs  appear  to  be 
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about  the  most  liberal  In  Ita  terms. 
Many  are  far  more  restrictive.  Surely 
this  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  for  people 
with  limited  incomes.  And  the  aged, 
typically,  do  have  limited  incomes. 

Many  aged  persons  And  increasing  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  their  health  problems 
as  charges  continue  to  mount.  Hospital 
charges  have  risen  4  percent  or  5  F>ercent 
a  year,  partly  because  of  improved  serv- 
ices and  long  overdue  wage  increases,  but 
also  because  of  inefficiencies,  and  tlie  lack 
of  available  alternatives. 

Welfare  agencies  are  hard-pressed  to 
pay  for  necessary  medical  care  for  their 
clients.  Hospitals  wrestle  with  large  de- 
ficits as  their  expenses  per  patient-day 
mount  above  what  they  can  collect.  All 
protection  under  group  plans  has  been 
lost  by  many  workers  because  of  con- 
tinuing unemployment. 

The  voluntary  prepayment  plana  es- 
tablished by  the  hospitals  and  medical 
societies — Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield — 
are  threatened  by  increasingly  severe 
competition  from  commercial  insurance 
companies.  The  latter  can  balance  losses 
In  this  field  with  other  profitable  busi- 
ness. They  can  and  do  select  for  cover- 
age the  groups  which  typically  have  the 
least  need  for  health  services.  Charges 
can  accordingly  be  reduced  on  an  ex- 
perience rating  basis  below  the  levels 
possible  to  the  nonprofit  associations  who 
are  carrying  the  more  expensive  load. 

THE    PROPEX    CONCERN    OP    COVXKNICEKT 

Many  Blue  Cross  plans  have  raised 
their  rates  recently,  by  amounts  rang- 
ing up  to  40  percent.  As  a  result,  a 
growing  number  of  State  insurance  com- 
missioners and  legislative  committees 
have  asserted  that  the  State  must  inter- 
vene in  regard  to  consumer  representa- 
tion on  Blue  Cross  boards"  overuse  of 
hospitals,  and  methods  of  determining 
charges. 

These  and  other  developments  are 
clarifying  the  inevitable  concern  of  Gov- 
ernment as  the  agency  to  which  the  peo- 
ple turn  to  seek  ways  in  which  they  can 
obtain  high  quality  health  care. 

The  Federal  Government  has  for  many 
years  played  an  active  part  in  the  provi- 
sion and  financing  of  health  services.  In 
fact,  it  was  in  1798  that  the  Congress  en- 
acted measures  to  provide  health  services 
for  our  merchant  seamen.  The  program 
thus  established  grew  into  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides funds  for  medical  care  for  millions 
of  per.sons  under  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram.s.  We  have  appropriated  billions  of 
dollars  for  veterans"  hospitals,  health  ac- 
tivities of  the  armed  services,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital  construction  program,  and 
various  State  health  programs,  all  of 
which  I  heartily  approve. 

The  vastly  Intricate  health  system  of 
our  Nation  is  going  through  rapid 
changes.  These  developments  necessi- 
tate congressional  consideration  of  vari- 
ous types  of  constructive  steps  that  will 
enable  all  our  citizens  to  obtain  high 
quality  medical  care  of  the  type  made 
possible  by  the  remarkable  skills  and 
knowledge  of  members  of  the  health 
professions. 
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DESIRE    rOR    EXPERT    ADVICE 


Last  summer  I  told  the  House  that  I 
was  suggesting  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  a  subcommittee 
be  appointed  to  look  into  the  question 
of  health  care  for  social  security  bene- 
Jiciaries.  I  added  that  I  hoped  that  the 
subcommittee  would  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  appoint  its  own  staff  with  a  direc- 
tor and  with  its  own  group  of  advisers. 
I  feel  strongly  that  this  should  be  done. 

In  developing  our  final  legislative  pro- 
p.o.'^als.  the  committee  will  certainly  want 
infoimation  and  advice  from  persons  m- 
timatcly  connected  with  the  problems 
of  the  people  who  need  medical  care  and 
with  the  people  who  furnish  that  care, 
whether  they  are  hospital  administra- 
tors, physicians,  nurses,  or  representa- 
tives of  other  aUied  health  and  technical 
groups. 

I  repeat  my  earlier  request  that  such 
persons  come  forward  and  give  us  the 
results  of  their  studies  and  deliberations 
so  that  we  can  get  a  solution  to  this  dis- 
tressing problem  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

MINOR    CHANCES    IN    BILL 

In  preparing  the  new  bill,  I  have  in- 
cluded financing  provisions  similar  to 
those  which  related  to  the  health  bene- 
fits section  of  the  1957  bill.  An  addi- 
tional increase  in  the  contribution  rates 
would  take  place  starting  in  1960,  con- 
sisting of  one-fourth  of  1  p>ercent  more 
for  employees  and  employers  and  three- 
eighth  of  1  percent  more  for  the  self- 
employed.  The  estimates  so  far  avail- 
able indicate  that  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  taxable  earnings  will  meet  the  cost  of 
the  program  for  some  time  at  least. 

The  1  percent  increase  in  combined 
contributions  provided  in  the  1957  bill 
took  into  account  the  proposed  changes 
in  *-he  cash  benefits  as  well  as  the  health 
benefits. 

Up-to-date  cost  estimates  are  due 
shortly  as  part  of  the  report  which  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  re- 
quested from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  should  cer- 
tainly be  available  by  March  when  I 
hope  the  committee  may  be  ready  to 
commence  hearings.  As  part  of  our  con- 
sideration, we  can.  if  necessary,  further 
adjust  the  schedule  of  contribution  rates 
to  take  into  account  the  best  available 
cost  estimates  for  the  program  wjiich  we 
recommend. 

As  usual.  I  personally  shall  support 
adequate  financing  provisions  so  as  to 
maintain  the  soundness  of  the  program, 
which  has  just  been  attested  to  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Financing. 

I  have  at  this  time  made  only  one  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  in  regard  to  health  benefits.  It  oc- 
curs in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
and  has  the  effect  of  broadening  the 
group  of  physicians  among  whom  the 
patient  may  select  a  person  to  provide 
surgical  services  for  which  payment  will 
be  made.  Some  of  my  doctor  friends 
told  me  that  the  orlgmal  definition  was 
too  limited.  Perhaps  others  will  think 
that  the  new  definition  is  too  broad.  I 
shall  welcome  suggestions  for  further  im- 
provements. 


niPROVEMENTS    TO    KXPLORE 

Among  the  strongest  backers  of  my 
original  bill,  who  have  continued  serious 
study  of  the  health  needs  of  the  aged, 
there  are  some  who  question  the  feasi- 
bility of  including  surgical  benefits  at 
this  time.  This  is  one  of  the  matters 
which  the  committee  will  want  to  weigh 
as  it  hears  testimony. 

We  have  had  much  exi>erience  in  this 
country  with  prepaid  medical  care  pro- 
grams and  private  medical  care  insur- 
ance. Such  experience  indicates  that 
the  method  of  payment  for  medical  care 
is  inseparable  from  the  kind  and  quality 
of  care  provided.  The  broad  extension 
of  prepaid  health  protection  through  col- 
lective bargaining  and  other  types  of 
private  plans  has  shown  that  pressures 
are  created  on  hospitals  and  physicians 
to  hospitalize  people  needlessly  for  diag- 
nostic services  when  the  cost  of  such 
services  is  insured  only  during  hospitali- 
zation. 

We  fortunately  can  learn  from  such 
experience  under  private  programs  how 
to  avoid  over-hospitalization  in  connec- 
tion with  the  provision  of  similar  bene- 
fits under  governmental  programs.  Our 
first  line  of  defense,  of  course,  must  be 
the  integrity  of  the  medical  profession 
and  the  hospital  administrators.  As  a 
second  line  of  defense  we  should  help  to 
develop  standards  such  as  those  we  have 
found  appropriate  in  other  areas  where 
public  funds  are  spent  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

When  the  Federal  Government  lets 
contracts  for  Its  veterans'  hospitals,  it  in- 
sists upon  specifications  which  must  be 
met.  When  a  Federal  agency  buys  a 
hospital  bed  or  drugs,  it  u.ses  quality 
specifications  to  be  sure  of  getting  its 
money's  worth.  We  should  similarly 
consider  propK)sals  for  assuring  that  hos- 
pital care  or  skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ices paid  for  from  the  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  trust  fund  are  of  a 
quality  approved  by  respKjnsible  and  re- 
spected members  of  the  health  profes- 
sions. 

In  addition  to  these  safeguards  I  am 
most  earnestly  seeking  from  expert 
sources  constructive  suggestions  on  the 
provision  of  payment  for  medical  services 
that  are  an  alternative  to  hospital  serv- 
ices. Aged  persons  typically  do  not 
want  to  be  In  the  hospital  unless  it  is 
essential,  and  they  will  often  recover 
more  rapidly  if  they  can  be  in  a  more 
homelike  environment.  Outstanding 
hospitals  and  various  private  and  public 
groups  have  developed  valuable  expe- 
rience on  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  mini- 
mize hospital  care  and  encourage  rapid 
and  lasting  recovery. 

I  intend  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
paying  for  diagnostic  services,  such  as 
X-rays  and  laboratory  tests,  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  Payment  for  such  diag- 
nostic service  as  part  of  the  insurance 
program  might  well  be  valuable  In  mak- 
ing prompt  diagnosis  more  available  to 
aged  persons  without  the  necessity  of 
hospitalization. 

I  intend  also  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  Including  benefits  for  home  nursing 
care  through  such  responsible  agencies 
as  visiting  nurses'  associations,  hospitals, 
or  local  health  departments.    Much  val- 


uable work  of  this  kind  is  already  being 
done  by  devoted  members  of  the  nursing 
profession. 

Another  worthwhile  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  is  that  the  Congress 
.should  provide  funds  from  general  reve- 
nues for  demonstration  projects  in  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  aged 
persons.  Grants  to  hospitals  and  other 
appropriate  organizations  could  well  con- 
tribute greatly  to  patterns  and  practices 
that  would  help  our  older  citizens  to  lead 
self-sufficient  lives  even  after  serious 
illness. 

I  recognize,  in  view  of  the  immensity 
and  complexity  of  the  problem,  that  any 
bill  we  can  enact  will  have  its  shortcom- 
ings. Not  everyone  will  be  satisfied  with 
even  our  best  efforts. 

But,  we  cannot  wait,  and  the  older 
people  who  look  to  us,  cannot  wait  for 
perfection.  We  must  go  forward  care- 
fully and  soundly.  We  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  whole  of  the  problem. 
My  bill  does  not  provide  payment  for  as 
long  a  period  of  care  or  as  many  forms  of 
care  as  aged  persons  and  other  benefi- 
ciaries require.  It  will  still  be  necessary 
for  such  persons  to  make  what  provision 
they  can  through  savings  and  other 
forms  of  insurance  to  meet  medical  emer- 
gencies. 

I  am  hop>eful,  however,  that  we  can 
enact  a  measure  which  will  result  in  bet- 
ter health  care  for  millions  of  Americans, 
that  will  relieve  many  American  families 
of  serious  financial  worries  about  health 
bills,  that  will  avoid  financial  disaster 
for  many  aged  persons,  and  that  will 
also  lighten  public  welfare  loads  and 
hospital  deficits,  and  bolster  the  efforts  of 
Blue  Cross  and  similar  nonprofit  groups 
to  provide  protection  for  the  entire  com- 
munity at  a  reasonable  cost. 


Lithuanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1959 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Sneaker,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1959,  was  the  anniversary'  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. This  day  means  so  very  much  not 
only  to  our  good  Lithuanian  friends,  but 
to  all  of  us  who  espouse  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

We  who  have  had  occasion  to  meet 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  realize 
the  debt  owed  to  Lithuania  and  how 
much  its  sons  and  daughters  have  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  America. 

It  is  with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart  that 
we  contemplate  the  present  condition  of 
Lithuania  enslaved  as  it  is  by  the  brutal 
forces  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  recent 
struggle  for  freedom  against  impossible 
odds  by  the  Hungarian  people  pointed  up 
and  made  clear  to  everyone  the  cruel  suf- 
fering and  tyranny  with  which  people 
have  been  confronted  in  the  captive  na- 
tions such  as  Litiiuania. 
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We  all  know  and  appreciate  Lithu- 
ania's fine  contributions  to  civilization 
during  Its  Independence  and  we  all  Join 
on  this  memorable  occasion  in  sympa- 
thetic greetings  to  all  those  in  Lithu- 
ania and  express  to  them  our  wish  and 
prayer  that  their  great  country  and  peo- 
ple will  again  enjoy  freedom  as  a  nation. 


Medicine  and  the  Conqaett  of  Space 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or   TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18, 1959 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  city  of  San 
Antonio,  in  my  home  district  of  Texas. 
Is  regarded  with  the  affection  reserved 
for  the  alma  mater.  And  Indeed  it  was 
there  that  great  numbers  of  men — com- 
missioned, and  noncommissioned,  rated 
and  nonrated — began  their  Air  Force 
careers. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  es- 
tablishmnt  of  the  air  training  bases  near 
San  Antonio.  The  tremendous  pace  of 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
flight,  however,  has  brought  us  to  the 
borders  of  space  itself;  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  conquest  of  the  air. 

That  such  progress  was  clearly  fore- 
seen by  the  Air  Force  is  attested  by  an 
observance  on  February  9,  1959.  at  Ran- 
dolph Air  Force  Base,  in  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  This  ob- 
servance was  in  commemoration  of  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  establishment, 
within  the  Air  Force  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine,  of  a  Department  of  Space 
Medicine. 

This  was  no  impractical,  visionary 
step. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  Air  Force  scien- 
tists realized  that  wi^h  operational  alti- 
tudes already  at  40,000  feet  they  were 
within  a  scant  4  ciles  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  space  environment  itself. 
It  was  evident  that  aviation  research 
and  development  wc  uld  soon  take  the 
earth-adapted  hum^n  being  into  an 
altogether  alien  envi'-onmcrt.  The  de- 
cision was  taken,  then,  10  years  atjo.  to 
prepare  for  that  day  when  man  would 
be  expected  not  only  to  enter,  but  to 
work  in,  and  to  return  from,  the  far 
reaches  of  the  cosmos. 

Today  we  can  salute  the  foresight  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Harry  G.  Armstrong,  now 
retired,  but  then  the  Commandant  of 
the  Air  Force  School  of  Aviation  Medi- 
cine. And  we  can  salute  the  guidance 
given  to  this  work  toward  space  by  the 
distinguished  physician  and  physiologist, 
Dr.  Hubertus  Strughold. 

A  recital  of  their  findings  through  the 
years  would  be  too  long  to  undertake  to- 
day. One  example  out  of  dozens  of  proj- 
ccLs  and  studies  is  the  recent  experiment 
in  which  Airman  Donald  Ferrell  spent  7 
days  in  a  sealed  cabin  in  simulated  space 
fliRht.  This  experiment  provided  valu- 
able data  concerning  the  physiological 
requirements  for  one  man  In  a  hermeti- 
cally sealed  cabin  and  vital  information 


relating  to  performance  and  behavior 
under  the  conditions  men  will  experience 
when  they  are  actually  in  space.  The 
studies  in  the  Department  of  Space  Med- 
icine have  been  directed  toward  the 
problem  of  the  human  organism  in 
space;  however,  the  earth-bound  human 
has  already  begun  to  profit  materially 
from  the  work  of  these  space  medicine 
pioneers. 

A  technique  developed  there,  for  ex- 
ample, primarily  as  a  research  tool,  is 
finding  application  in  operating  rooms, 
where  it  is  used  to  measure  the  anes- 
thetic gases  absorbed  by  a  patient  under 
surgery.  Again  and  again,  humanity 
benefits  from  military  research. 

My  specific  purpose  today  Is  to  call 
attention  to  the  important  ongoing  work 
of  the  Department  of  Space  Medicine 
in  the  Air  Force  School  of  Aviation  Medi- 
cine. I  wish  to  commend  this  group  of 
dedicated  workers  to  the  Nation  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  their  work,  and  to 
remind  all  of  us  that  we  may  be  thank- 
ful for  their  farsightedness  and  intelli- 
gent devotion  in  their  self-app>ointed 
tasks — work  which  we  must  remember 
was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  there 
was  little  support  or  general  comprehen- 
sion of  their  purposes.  As  we  F>eer  into 
the  future,  auake  to  the  full  meaning  of 
our  conquest  of  space,  we  must  resolve 
for  continuing  support  of  these  far- 
sighted  Air  Force  scientists  who  help 
point  the  way  to  our  success  in  space.  In 
addition  to  commending  this  group,  as 
respon.sible  citizens  we  should  charpe 
them  to  pursue  this  Air  Force  research 
so  vitally  concerned  with  the  practical 
orientation  of  man  in  space. 


A  New  Publication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RLPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1959 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  a  new  publi- 
cation of  the  Office  of  Technical  Services 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  As 
you  will  recall,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  last  year  under 
the  caairman.ship  of  the  majority  leader 
expressed  concern  at  the  poor  flow  of 
scionlific  information.  A  great  deal  of 
foreien  work  of  quality  was  not  avail- 
able to  our  own  scientists.  Although 
scientists  abroad  did  publish  reports,  it 
was  not  translated  or  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  people  doing  work  in  com- 
parable fields  here. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  shown  by 
Congress,  some  progress  is  being  made. 
We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  to  remove 
roadblocks  in  the  path  of  information. 
Science,  like  news,  should  know  no  polit- 
ical boundaries,  but  should  move  freely 
across  borders.  Where  language  barriers 
stand  in  the  way,  they  must  be  removed. 
This  publication,  cfilled  Technical 
Translations,  is  a  step  In  that  direction. 


It  lists  articles  published  in  many  Jour- 
nals, provides  briefs  of  the  contents 
where  possible,  and  tells  how  to  get 
copies.  Members  of  the  House  may 
wish  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
universities  or  research  centers  in  their 
districts. 


Letter  by  Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes  to  Um 
Editor  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Timei  Herald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
\        or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1959 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  previously  granted. 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
letter  which  I  have  today  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Wa'-hinKton  Post  and  Times 
Herald. 

The  letter  follows: 

Pebrcart  18.  1959. 
Editor,   thi    Washington    Post   and   Times 

Hlrald. 
Wayhington,  DC. 

Dr\R  Sir  An  editorial  In  the  WnBhlngton 
Post  of  February  18  Is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  thinking  which  many  professional 
budgct-stretchrrs  arc  indulijlng  In  at  this 
tune  to  the  harm.  I  think,  of  our  country. 
Soimdmc;  a  notp  of  alarm,  the  Po?t  Inelsts 
that  we  h.'ivc  to  add  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
administration's  defense  budget  or  be  faced 
witli  national  cat.'Utrophe. 

The  Po.st  suggests  that  we  are  going  to 
sit  by  and  count  our  dollars  while  the  Rus- 
slan.s  outproduce  us  In  Intorc  ntlncntal 
misstles  It  also  says,  "If  Members  of  Cnn- 
erress  abhor  the  prospect  that  the  United 
Kt.itcs  will  be  reduced  to  a  Lccni-.d-best  posi- 
tion as  much  as  they  cught  to  abhor  It  •  •  • 
It  Is  their  duty  to  vole  the  military  appro- 
prl.itions  they  think  the  cnuniry  really 
ncooi.."     And   again.   "It   Is   time    that  Con- 
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gress 


•  .iddrcsscd     itself     to     the     vital 


problem  of  wJkj  Is  p^ing  to  save  the  ountry 
In  the  next  6  years  "  Ard  arnin.  "The  psy- 
chological cniisequer.ces  of  an  Inferior  missile 
status  could  be  dcva-statinr." 

Tills  is  precisely  the  kind  of  Irresponsible 
comment  which  does  more  psychological 
damage  than  we  can  calctlate.  It  used  to 
be  that  the  great  Amcrlc.^.n  game  v.jls.  keepli:g 
up  wl'h  the  Joneses  Now  It  Is  keeping  up 
with  the  nusslan?.  It  Is  manifestly  ab«urd 
to  believe  that  imy  nation  can  stay  ahead 
of  any  other  nation  in  all  catevinriea.  I  am 
sure  that  we  do  not  produce  anywhere  near 
as  many  drozhklee  as  the  Russians,  but  who 
care;.?  Likewise,  as  long  as  we  have  a  Da- 
fen.sc  EsUibllsliment  which  deters  the  Hus- 
slnns  from  attacking  us  and  which  will  do 
so  for  the  foreseeable  future  the  possibility 
that  we  may  be  behind  In  one  Item  of  that 
defense  should  only  bother  those  who  are  in- 
tent on  spreading  the  psychology  of  fear 
among  our  pecple. 

Nobody  ever  won  a  race  by  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder  continuously.  We  are 
ahead  In  practically  every  race  we  are  run- 
ning with  the  Russians,  and  we  will  remain 
so  unless  the  panlcmongers  talk  us  out  of  It. 
One  element  In  winning  that  rac«  coiislsta 
of  maintaining  a  strong  economy.  It  has 
always  been  the  aim  of  the  President  to  adopt 
an  adequate  posture  of  defense  and  at  tbe 
same  time  maintain  the  enormous  strength 
of  the  American  economy.     He  has  succeeded 


beautifully  except  In  the  eyes  of  some  in- 
dividuals who  Insist  on  looking  at  the  head 
of  a  pin  Instead  of  the  whole  plncxuhlon. 

Wlitle  I  have  often  disagreed  with  your 
p  per  I  have  never  felt  before  that  an  atti- 
tude you  have  taken  Is  so  completely  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  I  ap- 
preciate the  candor  with  which  you  have 
;  Iways  discussed  Issues,  and  the  fact  that 
you  have  always  been  keenly  aware  of  the 
risi>onRlblIlty  the  free  press  of  America  owes 
to  our  people.  It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will 
reexamine  your  editorial  policy  in  this 
matter. 

Yours  sincerely. 

John  J    Rhodiis. 

Member  of  Congrc!<<<. 


The  Armenian  Strafgle  Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  18,  1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
18  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Armenian  people.  This  is  the  day 
on  which  they  successfully  challenged 
the  forces  of  communism  in  their  hi-storic 
homeland  38  years  ago,  and  for  a  while 
evicted  them.  That  event  marks  one  of 
the  first  instances  in  which  the  forces 
of  evil  suffered  a  setback,  even  if  only  a 
temporary  one. 

Armenians  had  lost  their  independ- 
ence centuries  ago.  During  modern 
times  their  country  was  divided,  for  the 
most  part,  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
Under  the  autocratic  misrule  of  the  czars 
and  the  despotic  Ottoman  sultans  they 
suffered  untold  mi.':eries.  During  the 
First  World  War  they  faced  almost  total 
extermination  in  Turkey,  when  more 
than  1  million  were  massacred. 

The  survivors  of  that  holocaust  and 
their  kinsmen  in  Russian  Armenia 
joined  hands  in  1918  and  proclaimed 
their  national  independence. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  that  war  the 
country  was  overrun  by  Russian  Com- 
munists and  by  the  end  of  1920  it  was 
dominated  by  them.  Communist  misrule 
and  cruelty  was  intolerable,  and  the  peo- 
i^le  staged  a  revolt  against  their  un- 
wanted overlords  on  February  18.  The 
revolt  proved  successful;  in  the  course 
of  a  single  week  the  oppressors  were 
evicted,  and  once  more  the  people  were 
free. 

The  freedom  thus  gained  did  not  last 
long.  Soon  the  Communists  were  rein- 
forced and  came  back  with  greater  force 
and  fury.  By  early  April  they  again 
overran  the  coimtry,  and  incorporated 
it  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then 
Armenian  Independence  has  vanished 
into  past  history.  All  those  who  still 
cherish  freedom  and  independence,  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  that  day  because 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  their  short- 
lived but  long-remembered  liberation 
from  the  yoke  of  totalitarian  commu- 
nism. 


I  am  glad  to  join  these  fighters  for 
freedom  on  the  anniversary  celebration 
of  that  memorable  event  and  with  them 
pray  for  early  deliverance  for  all  tyrants. 


Department  of  Defense  Mnlti-Billion- 
Dollar   Supply   Systems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1959 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  objective  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  reports  by  qualified  people 
which  point  to  the  need  for  better  man- 
agement of  the  many  common  supply 
and  service  systems  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  have  stock  valued  at  $46 
billion.  Within  the  pafJt  year,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  has 
issued  a  number  of  reports  which  show 
beyond  doubt  that  much  needs  to  be  done 
to  improve  these  systems. 

In  1951  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
ordered  a  study  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
one  .service  handling  medical  and  dental 
supplies  and  equipment  for  all  services. 
The  test,  though  successful,  was  termi- 
nated in  November  1954.  over  strong  pro- 
tests of  many  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  others.  A  year  later,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  started  similar 
tests  along  broader  lines  to  handle  sub- 
sistence, clothing,  medical,  and  petro- 
leum products  under  a  unified  approach 
called  single  manager  plans. 

Numerous  statements  by  oflScials  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  past  2 
years  indicate  that  the  single  manager 
plans  FKjint  to  much-needed  progress. 
However.  Secretary  McNeil  seemed  to 
testify  to  the  contrary  on  February  10, 
1959,  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. I  have,  therefore,  requested  Secre- 
tary McElroy  to  clarify  the  matter.  My 
letter  to  him  on  February  16,  1959,  is  as 
follows : 

COiSCRESS    OF    THE    UNriED     STATES. 

HorsE  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  16,  1959. 
Hun.  Neil  H.  McElroy. 

Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense, 
Was/iington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr  Secretary  :  I  have  reviewed  the 
testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  McNeil  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1959,  concerning  the  eCfectiveness, 
economy,  and  efficiency  of  the  single  manager 
plans  for  subsistence,  clothing,  medical,  and 
petroleum  products. 

It  Is  disturbing  to  note  the  wide  disparity 
In  Secretary  McNeil's  testimony  with  that  of 
other  Department  of  Defense  witnesses  before 
congressional  committees  In  recent  years. 

I  would  think  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  plans  were  Initiated  to 
I>ermlt  the  Department  of  Defense  to  issue 
a  factual  evaluation  of  them.  The  enormous 
overlapping,  duplicative  and  wasteful  supply 
systems  In  the  numerous  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  contain  stocks  valued 
at  $46,585,403,000  as  of  June  30,  1958,  accord- 
ing to  figures  you  have  furnished  the  Gov- 
ernment Operation,?  Committee  of  the  House. 


Even  a  casual  review  of  the  distribution 
and  ownership  of  the  staggering  total  reveals 
the  excesses  and  duplications  within  and 
among  the  departments.  I  might  add  that 
this  Inventory  of  $46  billion  is  more  than 
the  entire  1960  budget  for  the  Depart^nent  of 
Defense,  is  over  60  percent  of  the  national 
budget  of  $77  billion  and  is  almost  one-sixth 
of  the  national  debt.  Yet  the  supply  sys- 
tems  inventories  of  $46  billion  are  only  a 
portion  of  the  worldwide  Department  of  De- 
fense personal  property  inventories  of  $120 
billion  from  which  a  $10  billion  surplus  dis- 
posal program  Is  expected  in  fiscal  1960. 

Furthermore,  the  many  hearings  of  con- 
gressional committees,  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion reports,  studies  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  numerous  reports  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  and 
others  attest  to  the  degree  of  waste  and  the 
need  for  much  better  management  In  these 
are.-is  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  about  It. 

This  is  no  new  Idea.  Mr.  Secretary,  which 
has  been  provoked  by  recent  events.  The 
O'Mahoney  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  called 
up>on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  develop  an 
Integrated  supply  system.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  from  both  Houses  and  parties  spon- 
sored the  measure,  and  some  early  progress 
was  made  In  implementing  it. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Alameda 
medical  supply  test,  which  was  a  single- 
manager  plan,  I  wrote  to  your  predecessor 
on  October  24,  1955,  and  stated,  in  part: 

'The  whole  story  of  the  Alameda  test  was 
detailed  to  you  in  Congressman  Thomas  B. 
Curtis'  13-page  letter  of  January  19,  1955. 
Certain  of  the  Hoover  reports  conflrm  the 
conclusions  of  the  congressional  reports  and 
enactments  as  to  the  need  for  more  Integra- 
tion among  the  military  services  with  respect 
to  common  supplies  and  services  and  as  to 
the  necessity  of  following  applicable  laws 
and  regulations. 

"As  I  view  the  situation,  Mr.  Secretary,  not 
only  is  the  basic  problem  of  constitutional 
government  Involved,  but  many  other  issues 
of  real  concern  to  the  American  i>eople.  I 
will  comment  briefly  on  some  of  them. 

"The  facts  are  conclusive  that  our  educa- 
tional facilities — though  basic  to  defense — 
need  great  assistance.  Large  sums  are  re- 
quired for  the  development  and  conservation 
of  basic  natural  resources.  Billions  are 
needed  for  highways  and  public  works.  Cost- 
ly outlays  for  fundamental  and  applied  re- 
search are  a  must  If  we  are  to  keep  ahead  In 
the  technological  race.  Our  health  Institu- 
tions are  not  in  the  state  we  desire.  Oppres- 
sive taxes  should  be  reduced,  especially  for 
the  low-Income  groups.  The  budget  requires 
balancing  in  its  turn  and  the  ever-giowlng 
national  debt  reduced. 

■  As  you  know,  I  am.  and  have  always  been, 
an  advocate  for  a  strong  national  defense 
upon  which  to  support  a  foreign  policy.  It 
is  also  essential  to  our  survival.  I  will  not 
be  beguiled  Into  laxity  by  the  palliative  tac- 
tics now  emanating  from  the  Kremlin.  No 
one  dares  be.  I  believe  that  our  defenses 
and  basic  institutions  should  be  strength- 
ened in  every  possible  way  for  the  long  pull 
ahead. 

"But  the  evidence  is  conclusive  tliat  the 
overlapping,  duplication,  and  waste  is  of 
such  magnitude  In  and  among  the  military 
services  as  to  make  possible  enormous  sav- 
ing'^, with  no  l0£6  of  efficiency  or  military 
effectiveness,  and  thus  release  funds  badly 
needed  for  the  objectives  listed  above." 

Since  that  date  our  fiscal  and  defensive 
positions  have,  in  my  opinion,  worsened. 
The  national  debt  continues  to  grow  and 
the  budget,  if  balanced,  as  some  contend, 
is  from  the  bookkeeping  point  of  view.  It 
does  not  provide  for  investment  expenditures 
in  many  fields. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  sponsored 
the  f.mendment  to  which  you  agreed  in  the 
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Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1068  empowering  you  to  "provide  for  the 
carrying  out  of  any  supply  or  service  activ- 
ity common  to  more  than  one  military  de- 
partment by  a  single  agency  or  such  other 
organizational  entitles  as  |you|  deem  appro- 
priate." I  realize  that  this  statute  has  been 
In  effect  for  only  6  months,  but  the  single- 
manager  plans  have  been  operating  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

I  will  appreciate  an  authoritative  evalua- 
tion from  you  as  to  the  success  of  the  single- 
manager  plans  and  what  Is  programed  for  the 
future  as  to  other  common  classes  of  supply 
and  service  functions.  I  might  add  that  It 
is  not  my  contention  that  the  single-manager 
plans  are  the  ultimate.  I  can  visualize  that 
It  may  prove  to  be  impracticable  to  have  two 
or  more  single  managers  operating  In  the 
same  depot  under  different  departments,  and 
tJiat  something  more  general  may  be  re- 
quired. However,  it  does  seem  apparent  that 
ateady  progress  must  be  made. 

This  Is  a  subject  of  wide  Interest,  so  I  will 
Insert  this  letter  In  the  Congressional 
Recokd  and  will  afford  your  reply  the  same 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  McCormack. 

Majority  Leader. 


Anoiversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18, 1959 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  Ukrainians  all  over  the  world, 
except  In  Ukrainla.  observed  the  41st 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Ukrainian  independence.  Normally,  it 
would  seem  strange  that  such  an  event 
would  be  celebrated  everywhere  but  in 
the  country  most  concerned,  but  under 
the  present  conditions,  independence 
there  is  but  a  memory,  even  though  a 
vivid  one.  and  one  which  sustains 
XT^crainians  wherever  they  may  be.  and 
instills  in  their  hearts  a  determination 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  again  make 
freedom  a  reality  in  their  homeland. 

The  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  In 
Maryland  commemorated  this  anniver- 
sary with  a  banquet  in  Baltimore  on 
January  25,  with  Federal,  State,  and  Mu- 
nicipal representatives  present. 

On  this  occasion  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  which  I  think  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  therefore  is  in- 
serted in  the  Record  herewith: 

The  following  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Americans  of  Ulcralnian  de- 
scent of  Maryland  on  the  occasion  of  com- 
memorating the  41st  anniversary  of  the  Jan- 
uary 22.  1018,  proclamation  of  Ukrainian 
independence. 

The  observance  held  on  January  25,  1959, 
at  YWCA,  Patterson  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Md.: 

A.    INTRODUCTION 

"We.  the  delegates  and  representatives  of 
the  Ukrainian  American  organizations,  who 
are  organized  In  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America — 
have  gathered  on  this  memorable  and  glo- 
rious day  of  January  22,  1918 — proclama- 
tion of  Ukrainian  national  independence — to 
<llscus8  and  deliberate  problems  which  have 


a  direct  benrlng  upon  us,  as  citizens  of  this 
great  and  democratic  Republic,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"On  this  occasion  it  Is  fitting  to  recall  that 
our  organization,  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  had  been  founded  in 
1940.  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  gravely 
threatened  by  the  totalitarian  forces  of 
nazlsm,  fascism,  and  communism.  The 
U.C.C.A.  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
spirited  and  ardent  antltotalltarlan  and 
anti-Communist  organizations  In  the  coun- 
try. 

"Strongly  supporting  the  efforts  of  our 
U.S.A.  Government  In  mnintalnluE;  peace,  our 
organization  boldly  and  without  hesitation 
states  that  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be 
achieved  without  granting  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  nations  enslaved  by  the 
forces  of  Russian  Communist  imperialism 
and  colonialism,  among  which  nations  is 
Ukraine,  the  country  of  our  fathers"  origin." 

B.    THE    ENSLAVED    UKRAINE 

"The  suffering  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  brutal  and  enslaving 
policies  of  Soviet  Russia,  which  fact  is  rec- 
ognized today  by  everyone,  save  the  stooges 
of  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  die-hard  Russian 
imperialists.  Mass  deportations  and  execu- 
tions of  Ukrainian  patriots,  ruthless  destruc- 
tion of  all  Ukrainian  churches,  Russiflca- 
tlon  of  Ukrainian  culture  and  language,  the 
unrestricted  genocidal  policy  of  Moscow  with 
respect  to  the  Ukrainian  people — all  these 
crimes  express  the  fundamental  and  tradi- 
tional Russian  policy  aiming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ukrainians  as  a  separate  ethnic 
entity. 

"Because  Ukraine,  by  virtue  of  its  geo- 
graphical position,  Its  numerical  strength, 
and  its  natural  resources  has  been  and  is  a 
natural  springboard  for  aggressive  Russian 
Imperialism,  Its  full  and  unqualified  libera- 
tion from  the  brutal  rule  of  Mofcow  would 
contribute  considerably  to  the  strengthening 
of  International  peace. 
"We  do  resolve — 

"1.  To  support  fully  and  unswervingly  the 
aspiration  of  the  45  million  Ukrainian  people 
in  their  efforts  to  regain  their  political  free- 
dom and  national   Independence. 

"We  call  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  free  world  at  large  to  the  fact 
that  the  Ukrainian  people  had  achieved 
their  full  freedom  when  on  January  22,  1918. 
they  proclaimed  their  Independence,  and  on 
January  22,  1919,  they  united  all  the 
Ukrainian  ethnographic  territories  Into  one 
independent  sovereign  Ukrainian  Democratic 
Rspublic.  established  through  a  due  process 
of  democratlc«electlons  and  endorsed  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

"The  new  free  state  of  Ukraine  was  recog- 
nized as  the  legitimate  nation  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  by  many  governments,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Soviet  Russia,  the  latter, 
however,  almost  simultaneously  with  recog- 
nition, declared  war  and  conquered  by  forces 
the  new  Ukrainian  Republic. 

"In  place  of  their  free  national  democratic 
government,  the  Ukrainian  people  were 
forced  upon  by  Soviet  Russia  a  puppet  Soviet 
Ukrainian  Government,  which  from  the  very 
first  day  never  represented  the  free  will  of 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

"The  Communist  system  has  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
turned  their  land  into  the  status  of  colony 
of  Russian  Imperialism.  Since  the  final  con- 
quest of  Ukraine  by  Russian  Communist 
force  of  arms  and  subversion  In  1920. 
Ukraine  never  surrendered  In  spirit  or  gave 
hope  of  eventual  liberation  and  complete 
Independence.  The  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  today  Inspires  peoples  of 
all  nations  enslaved  by  Russia  to  fight  for 
freedom. 

"2,  To  support  fully  and  unhesitatingly  the 
ever  increasing  endeavors  of  the  United 
States  In  Its  policy  of  maintaining  peace  In 


the  world,  and  In  Its  growing  determination 
to  oppose  and  challenge  the  aggressive  and 
Imperialistic  policies  of  the  Soviets,  whose 
ultimate  goal  Is  imposition  of  slavery  upon 
this  country  uid  the  destruction  of  its  free- 
dom and  Independence,  as  It  has  already  done 
In  Ukraine  and  In  many  other  non-Russian 
countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe 
and  Asia. 

"3.  To  call  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  a  population  of  200  million,  is  not  a 
monolithic  state  of  the  Rursian  people,  but 
conglomeration  of  many  nationalities,  among 
whom  the  non-Rusfian,  people  comprising 
110  million,  were  conquered  by  Moscow  by 
force  a:id  are  kept  in  slavery  and  subjuga- 
tion against  their  will.  Their  desire  for  free- 
dom and  Independence  presents  the  weakest 
link  in  the  Soviet  system,  which,  if  properly 
ca|)italized  upon,  could  greatly  enhance  our 
chances  of  success  in  combating  Soviet  Russia 
Imperialistic  communl.«m. 

"4.  To  denounce  those  undemocratic  Rus- 
sian antl-Communlst  leaders  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope who,  in  unison  with  the  Kremlin  rulers, 
npltate  against  the  democratic  and  Just  arpl- 
ratlon  of  the  Ukrainian  people  for  their  basic 
freedom  and  independence,  thus  strengthen- 
ing the  power  of  Moscow  over  Ukraine  and 
all  other  non-Russian  countries  within  the 
USSR   and  the  satellite  orbit. 

"At  the  same  time,  guided  by  the  sense  of 
Christian  charity  and  compassion,  we  recog- 
nize the  Important  distinction  between  the 
perennially  opprensed  Russian  masses  and 
the  traditionally  undemocratic  and  aggres- 
sive Russian  leadership;  therefore,  while  de- 
nouncing the  Russian  chauvinUt  leaders  and 
imperialists  who  would  keep  Ukraine  In  per- 
petual slavery  of  Moscow,  we  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  the  Russian  masses,  who  are 
entitled  to  a  better  life  and  unrestricted 
freedom,  as  are  the  Ukrainians  and  all  other 
people  enslaved  in  the  US  S  R. 

"5.  To  call  the  attention  of  the  US  Oov- 
ernment  and  the  free  world  at  large  that  In 
Ukraine  there  exists  and  resists  Russian 
domination  an  indomitable  Ukrainian  In- 
surgent army  as  well  as  an  entire  network 
of  underRTound  resistance,  which  oppore  the 
domination  of  Moscow  and  strive  for  the 
attainment  of  a  free  and  Independent 
Ukrainian  democratic  republic  and  a  free 
world  as  well." 

C.    APPEAL    TO    THE    US.    COVEXNMKNT 

"Whereas  the  US.  Government  Is  solely 
able  to  rally  all  the  enslaved  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  toward  a  hopeful  and  mean- 
ingful free  world  of  tomorrow;  and  whereas, 
the  enslaved  peoples  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  and  of  Asia  look  forward  to  our  moral 
and  political  leadership: 

"We  do  resolve.  To  appeal  to  and  urge  the 
US  Government  to  make  it  known  to  the 
enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
that  it  upholds  the  rights  of  all  non- 
Russian  peoples  within  the  present  U  85.R., 
as  well  as  of  the  Russian  people  themselves, 
to  their  basic  and  Inalienable  freedoms, 
which  Include  the  right  of  unqualified  self- 
determination  and  independence.  Such  a 
step  ranks  In  Importance  with  NATO. 
which  Is  primarily  designed  to  safeguard 
Western  Europe  against  the  encroachment 
of  Russian  communism  and  messianism. 

"In  doing  so,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
bring  encouragement  and  hope  to  those  peo- 
ples oppressed  by  Moscow,  peoples  who  arc 
fighting  against  the  same  tyrannical  power 
which  killed  brutally  the  flower  of  our  youtb 
In  Korea  and  which  threatens  to  thrust  Into 
Ignominious  slavery  not  only  our  country, 
but  the  entire  world  as  well." 

Dr.  Jaroslaw  Srawiak. 
Chairman  of  the  Cttixena'  Commttm 
tee  for  the  Obaervarict  of  Vkrain^ 
ton  Independence  Day. 

Stanley  Stzlmach, 
Pitkr  Wojtowttch, 
Anatoli  Bttuiwaica. 

Jtf  embers. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesan- 
di'o.  of  Baltimore,  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  was  ably  represented  by  Col. 
Richard  C.  O'Connell,  superintendent  of 
the  bureau  of  transportation  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  The  address  he  delivered 
for  the  mayor,  together  with  the  mayor's 
proclamation,  follow: 

Due  to  a  particularly  heavy  schedule  for 
this  afternoon  and  evening.  It  is  Impossible 
for  Mayor  Thomas  D'Alcsandro,  Jr.,  to  be  with 
\it\x  in  person,  as  much  as  I  know  he  would 
have  liked  to  be  able  to  do  so,  therefore,  he 
has  asked  me  to  bring  you  his  official  and 
pcirnnal  greetings,  and  to  read  to  you  a  ccpy 
of  lus  proclamation  designating  the  com- 
incinorailon  of  the  4l8t  anniversary  of  the 
pruclamullon  of  Ukrainian  independence. 

Today,  as  you  observe  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  your  country's  Inde- 
pendence, we  find  the  world  In  turmoil  with 
many  coiuitries  in  Europe  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  government  who  denies  every 
right  to  the  people  of  these  lands.  Including 
your  own  country. 

On  behalf  of  all  our  people  In  Baltimore 
Mayor  DAlesandro  aiked  me  to  give  voice  to 
the  hope  that  Is  In  your  hearts,  that  the 
delivery  of  the  Ukraine  will  not  be  long  de- 
layed, and  that  before  many  years  have 
passed,  not  ^nly  your  loved  fatherland,  but 
all  the  once-free  peoples  of  Europe  will  be 
restored  to  that  freedom  and  equality  among 
the  nations  that  is  their  Just  and  God-given 
due.  And.  agaiti  I  quote  the  mayor,  who 
said:  "In  thus  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Baltimore,  I  am  speaking  not  only 
for  those  who  had  America  for  their  birth- 
place, but  I  know  that  I  truly  represent  the 
feelings  of  those  amongst  us  who  came  from 
the  Ukraine  and  other  enslaved  nations,  or 
who  are  descendants  of  former  residents  of 
these  countries. 

America  glories  In  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  other  lands,  while  they  have  been  assim- 
ilated Into  the  great  melting  pot  that  Is 
America,  nevertheless,  retain  a  love  for,  and 
a  continuing  knowledge  and  appreciation  of. 
the  custonis  and  traditions  of  their 
fatherland. 

We  glory  In  It.  I  say.  and  we  would  not 
have  It  otherwise,  for  we  believe  that  the 
man  or  woman,  who  comes  from  a  foreign 
land,  and  who  retains  his  or  her  love  for  that 
land,  while  giving  their  first  loyalty  to  Amer- 
ica. Is  the  better  citizen  therefore. 

As  against  the  communistic  doctrine 
which  states  that  their  form  of  government 
must  rule  the  world,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
we.  the  American  people,  car.  stand  cleanly 
before  the  world  and  say  plainly  to  any  state: 
•  This  Government  will  not  a:»all  you.  You 
can  have  no  conflict  without  being  your- 
selves the  aggressor." 

Since  the  origin  of  the  American  people, 
their  chief  trait  has  been  the  hatred  of  war. 
And  yet  these  American  people  are  ready  to 
take  up  their  arms  against  iiggression  and 
destroy,  if  need  be.  by  their  might,  any  na- 
tion which  would  violate  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  aggres- 
sion anywhere  In  the  world.  For  aggression 
multiplies — In  rapid  succesj  ion — disregard 
for  the  rights  of  man.  I-Yeedom  when 
tlire-Ttened  anywhere  Is  at  once  threatened 
everywhere. 

With  the  monstrous  weapoius  man  already 
h:is.  humanity  Is  In  danger  of  being  trapped 
In  this  world  by  Its  mo.al  adolescents.  Our 
knowledge  of  science  has  clearly  outstripped 
our  capacity  to  control  It.  We  have  too 
many  men  of  science  and  too  few  men  of 
Cod  We  have  grasped  the  mystery  of  the 
atom  and  rejected  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
M!«n  Is  stumbling  blindly  through  a  spiritual 
darkness  while  toying  with  tJie  precarious 
secrets  of  life  and  death.  Ttit  world  has 
achieved  brilliance  without  wisdom,  ix>wer 
v.ithout    conscience.     Ours    Is   a    world    of 


nuclear  giants  and  ethical  Inf&nts.  We  know 
more  about  war  than  we  know  about  peace — 
more  about  killing  than  we  know  about 
living. 

Karl  Marx  and  his  theory  of  communism 
tried  to  tell  the  world  that  his  theory  of 
government  would  be  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  We  all  know  how  wrong  he  was,  be- 
cause the  people  now  In  power  in  the 
Kremlin  only  seek  to  enslave  men  and 
women,  and  deprive  them  of  all  those  things 
freemen  cherish  and  hold  most  dear. 

We.  here  In  America,  believe  In  democ- 
racy. We  believe  the  people  should  rule, 
and  not  a  few  dictators.  If  we  will  only  be- 
lieve In  democracy,  use  it,  and  practice  it 
every  day,  we  shall  so  strengthen  ourselves 
that  nothing  can  prevail  against  us — or 
against  those  who  stand  with  us  in  like  good 
f.iith. 

Proclamation  by  Mayoe  Thomas  D'Alesan- 

DRo,  Jr..   Desicmatinc   Thursday,  January 

22,  1959.  AS  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

IN  Baltimore 

Whereas  January  22.  1959,  marks  the  4lEt 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  proclaimed  In  the  year  1918. 
In  Kiev,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ukraine;  and 

Whereas  Ukrainians  everywhere,  especially 
those  who  came  to  America  to  escape  the 
tyrannic  dangers  of  communism  which 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world  today,  realize 
that  it  is  vital  for  all  free  peoples  to  combat 
the  rising  spread  of  subversive  propaganda 
by  spreading  the  doctrine  of  democracy,  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  to  bear  witness  to  our 
American  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  although  the  Iron  Curtain  makes 
It  Impossible  for  those  subjects  under  tem- 
porary communistic  domination  to  Inform 
the  free  world  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
rule  of  dictators,  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  is  well  aware  of  the 
true  facts  and  takes  the  lead  In  pointing  up 
for  all  Americans  the  danger  of  communistic 
world  domination : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr., 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Thursday,  January  22,  1959,  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  In  Baltimore, 
In  recognition  of  the  efforts  being  made  by 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  birth  or  ancestry 
to  extol  the  merits  of  true  democracy,  and 
to  urge  all  our  i>eople  to  be  alert  to  the  ever- 
present  danger  to  liberty  and  Jtistlce 
throughout  the  free  world.  I  further  urge 
all  citizens  to  Join  with  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  Baltimore  in  the  hope 
and  prayer  that  the  40  million  Ukrainians, 
as  well  as  all  other  persons  temporarily  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  may  soon  be  able  to 
live  as  free  men  and  be  masters  of  their  own 
destiny. 

In   witness  whereof.   I  have   hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  to  be  affixed  this  21st  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1959. 
Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.. 

Mayor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor  also  issued 
a  proclamation  in  this  connection,  which 
I  would  like  to  insert  here : 

Governor's  Proclamation:  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence  Day,   January   22,    1959 

Forty  years  ago,  on  January  22,  the  free 
and  Independent  Ukrainian  Republic  was 
proclaimed. 

Now  the  Ukraine  lies  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain— after  mass  Ukrainian  deportations  and 
executions,  ruthless  destruction  of  churches 
and  RuBslflcatlon  of  Ukrainian  culture  and 
language. 

The  stalwart  Ukrainians  and  those  of 
Ukrainian  descent  have  not  forgotten  their 
lost  liberty. 

January  22  is  observed  as  a  memorial  to  a 
once  free  and  Independent  Ukraine, 


Marylanders  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
Join  with  their  Ukrainian  brethren  In  a  day 
of  prayer  and  hope  that  the  Inalienable  rights 
of  all  freedom-loving  people,  to  live  In  har- 
mony with  their  fellow  men,  soon  will  b« 
realized. 

TTierefore,  I.  J.  Millard  Tawes.  Governor, 
do  hereby  proclaim  January  22,  1959.  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  throughout 
the  great  State  of  Maryland. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  at  the  city  of  An- 
napolis, this  20th  day  of  January,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1959. 

By  the  Governor: 


Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  at  the  banquet  and  to  bring  a 
brief  message  to  the  group,  which  was 
as  follows: 

May  I  first  expref*  my  thanks  and  appre* 
elation  for  the  honor  and  privilege  of  being 
invited  here  today  by  the  Maryland  branch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  to  Join  you  in  the  observance  of  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Ukrainian  Independence. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  represents 
the  unification  of  the  Ukrainian  people  of 
the  United  States  through  numerous  social. 
cultural,  fraternal,  and  political  organiza- 
tions. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  committee  Is  to 
build  and  maintain  a  common,  united  front 
with  all  other  peoples  In  the  general  antl- 
Communlst  struggle. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  no  community 
of  fate  nor  any  community  of  Interest  In  the 
Bolshevik  doctrines  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  Is  dominated  by  the  greater  Russian 
people.  Communist  rule  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  Ukraine  by  terror,  by  starvation, 
and  by  extermination. 

The  Ukraine  today  Is  a  gigantic  state  of 
landlord  system  of  agricultural  peonage,  en- 
forced by  terroristic  repression.  The  Ukrain- 
ian peasant  has  been  reduced  to  a  status 
Inferior  to  the  serfdom  of  the  17th  and  18tli 
centuries. 

Today  the  Ukrainian  farmer  cannot  de- 
termine the  hours  of  his  labor  nor  the  con- 
ditions of  his  labor.  He  cannot  choose  the 
crops  he  will  plant,  nor  the  time  of  the  plant- 
ings. He  has  no  choice  in  the  disposition 
of  his  harvest  nor  In  what  he  receives  for 
his  labor. 

The  struggle  between  40  million  T/krainian 
farmers  and  the  dozen  men  who  ruled  the 
Soviet  Union  came  to  a  climax  in  that  tragic 
winter  and   spring  of    1932-33 

The  Soviet  authorities  deported  whole  com- 
munities and  villages  en  masse  to  Siberia. 
In  some  areas  the  people  were  blockaded  from 
travel  for  food.  The  Soviet  authorities  as 
a  last  weapon,  plundered  and  extorted  all 
food  from  the  people  where  any  resistance 
appeared. 

The  Soviet's  penalizing  policy  of  national 
famine  resulted  In  the  death  by  starvation 
and  undernourishment  of  more  than  5  mil- 
lion freedom-loving  people  in  the  Ukraine. 

The  suffering  and  death  of  these  millions 
of  unfortunate  human  beings  need  not  have 
been  in  vain. 

If  their  death  will  help  us  to  understand 
the  true  nature  and  the  false  philosophy  of 
communism,  then  this  tragedy  may  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  mass-murderg 
wherever  communism  might  strike. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  denial  of  God 
In  communistic  dogma.  We  know  that  com- 
munism rejects  and  ridicules  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  and  of  every  other  re- 
ligion. 

This  country  Is  engaged  In  a  cold  war  with 
the  Soviet  for  the  friendship  and  support  ot 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
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Th*  itruggls  today  la  not  batwaan  tha 
capltalUm  of  tha  Unltad  Stataa  and  tha  ao- 
clailam  of  tha  Sovlat.  Rathar  It  la  a  atrug- 
gla  batwaan  aunllght  and  darknaaa.  Ba< 
twMn  Individual  dignity  and  atata  alavary. 

Wa  can  no  longar  ba  on  the  defanalva  In 
thU  Ideological  war.  We  muat  unmaak  tha 
Soviet  and  her  propaganda  of  capltallam. 

Wa  muat  aipoae  to  tha  paopla  of  tha  free 
countriea  the  fact  that  the  SoTlet  la  a  new 
fonn  of  tyranny  and  alavery.  We  muat 
prove  to  all  free  peoplea  that  Soviet  aoclal- 
Ism,  eaaentlally  la  nothing  more  than  con- 
centrated state  monopollatlc  capitalism, 
founded  upon  human  alavery  and  held  to- 
gether by  threat  of  violence. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple that  this  country  has  not  abandoned  her 
interest  In  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
Central  Europe.  We  will  continue  our  efforts 
to  resist  further  aggression  and  to  point  the 
way  toward  the  liberation  of  all  oppressed 
peoples. 


Coaaselor  Clifford   Responds   for   Free- 
dom of  Research  for  Krebiosen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1959 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  the  Honor- 
able Counselor  Thomas  N.  Clifford  and 
his  attitude  on  the  subject  of  krebiozen 
after  correspondence  with  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  references  only  goes  to 
prove  that  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time.  The  edict  that  krebiozen 
shall  not  pass  Is  herculean  in  its  strength 
of  purpose.  But  I  can  only  say  that  a 
bad  bargain  is  a  bad  fight  and  that  jus- 
tice will  prevail  in  the  end — even  if  we 
Who  feel  the  urge  of  a  righteous  cause 
must  go  searching  in  the  dark  corners 
of  this  infamous  conspiracy.  In  the  end 
we  find  the  answer. 

The  medical  benefits  of  krebiozen. 
even  in  its  early  experimentation  in  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg's  case,  will  be  the  an- 
swer to  the  world — meantime  we  investi- 
gate. I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  of  Attor- 
ney Clifford  to  clarify  the  issue.  His 
Interest  is  the  honest  citizen  s  interest 
in  seeing  that  the  poor,  ailing,  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  this  dreaded  disease  get 
the  best  treatment  that  medical  science, 
under  the  freedom  of  research,  can  give 
to  him. 

The  correspondence  follows : 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  26,  1958. 
Congressman  Roland  Ubonati, 
house  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Libonati:  I  would  ap- 
peclate  It  very  much  If  you  could  send  me  a 
copy  of  your  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
drug,  krebiozen. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  yoiir  efforts 
In  forcing  and  prodding  a  national  agency 
to  do  Its  duty. 

I  merely  note.  In  passing,  that  these  same 
agencies  which  must  be  prodded  to  Investi- 
gate p)ossible  cures  never  have  to  be  prodded 
when  It  comes  to  asking  the  public  for 
money  and  telling  the  public  how  much  they 
arc  doing. 


Please  keep  up  the  good  work;   you  are 
getting  nationwide  attention. 
Very  truly  yours. 

TiiOMAa  N.  Cx.irroRD. 
Attome,}/  and  Counselor  at  Lavt. 

Baltimori.  Mo.,  February  12.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Roland  V.  LnoNATZ, 
House  Offlce  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  CoNORKasMAN  LiBONATi :  I  appreci- 
ated your  excerpt  very  much  as  I  had  tried 
to  get  that  Issue  of  the  Conorumiunal  Rrc- 
ORO  and  was  unable  to  do  so.  Enclosed 
please  And  a  copy  of  my  recent  correspond- 
ence with  the  American  Cancer  Society  on 
krebiosen.  I  have  sent  copies  of  this  to 
Senator  E>ouGi.Aa  but  thought  you  also  would 
be  Interested. 

I  commend  you  and  compliment  you  for 
the  courage  you  have  shown  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  N    CLirroao. 
attome;/  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


February  16,  1959. 
Mr.  Thomas  N.  CLirroRD, 
Attorney  at  Law.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Dear  Counselor:  I  certilnly  appreciate 
having  the  copies,  which  you  recently  sent  to 
me,  of  your  correspondence  with  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  on  the  s»JbJect  of  kre- 
biozen. I  could  make  use  of  this  m.-^terlal, 
In  order  to  carry  a  point,  relative  to  the 
present  controversj-  between  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  Dr.  Andrew  C  Ivy  and 
the  Krebiozen  Research  Foundation. 

There  Is  no  question  but  th.it  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  is  dominated  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
evasive  answers  to  your  questions  only 
proved  that  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
various  committees  which  passed  upon  this 
request,  with  their  "do  nothing"'  policy,  Is 
a  result  of  this  vicious  pressure.  I  would  like 
to  reprint  this  correspondence  In  the 
Congressional  Record  with  your  name,  if 
you  so  desire,  deleU'd.  I  believe  that  you 
realize  that  you  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  eliciting  answers  from  them  to  very 
pertinent  questions,  and  I  believe  that  It  Is 
in  the  public  interest  that  the  public  know 
the  attitudes  of  these  individuals  who  have 
control  over  these  public  funds,  and  ad- 
minister these  funds  In  accordance  with 
the  whlma  and  caprices  of  the  medlcal- 
poUtlcal  professlonallsts  who  dominate  the 
policies  of  the  Amerlcrr  Medical  A.^soclatlon. 
Maybe  the  raising  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
funds  for  charitable  projects  has  become  a 
"racket,"  and  the  longer  that  they  remain  In 
the  test-tube  stage  of  development,  the 
longer  patronage  and  job  payrollers  remain 
in  their  soft  berths. 

Would  you  please  be  so  kind  as  to  Indicate 
to  me  your  attitude  :n  this  matter,  as  It  Is 
Important  that  we  trace  the  malignant  job 
growth  of  this  charity  to  Its  source.  They 
quibble  too  much  over  procedures  for  their 
honesty  of  purpose  while  we  seek  a  cure. 
They  complain  too  loudly  against  another 
who,  seemingly,  has  perfected  a  work  that 
the  public  expects  It*  charity  dollars  to  do. 
Maybe  we  should  Investigate  the  American 
Cancer  Society's  operations.  At  least,  their 
"do  nothing"  attitude  creates  a  suspicion 
that  they  don't  want  a  cure  or  that  their 
desire  Is  to  prolong  the  agony  of  others, 
while  they  fiddle  around,  trying  to  perfect 
their  own  cure.  Some  progress  should  have 
been  made  up  to  this  time  In  the  control  of 
cancer  by  them.  Kri;blozen  has  a  record 
that  anyone  can  read  In  the  reports  of  the 
Krebiozen  Research  F'oundatlon,  given  by 
500  doctors  in  actual  cases  which  they  have 
treated. 

I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  In  per- 
mitting me  to  print  all  correspondence  which 
you  have  sent  to  me  in  the  Congressional 
Record,   for  Americans  to  read   and   under- 


stand.   X  hope  that  thla  doaa  not  ambarraaa 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Rox^no  V.  LaONATI. 
Member  o/  Confreu. 

Baltimori,  Md.,  February  17,  19S9. 
The  Honorable  Roland  V.  Lxbomati, 
House  Ofjice  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Libonati:  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  February  18,  1950,  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  my  correapondenca 
with  the  American  Cancer  Society  and  ra- 
questlng  permission  to  print  the  aame  in  tha 
Congressional  Record. 

I  grant  you  that  permlaalon  and  alao  per- 
mission to  use  my  name  and  addreaa  pro- 
vided you  alao  print  this  letter  along  with 
the  correspondence  so  that  I  may  make  my 
position  clear  on,  one.  the  charity  funds  and, 
two.  the  American  Medical  Association. 

With  respect  to  the  charity  funds.  It  la 
now  obvious  to  me  that  at  least  some  of 
them  are  becoming  honeycombed  with 
abuses  that  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
entire  public. 

There  Is  a  basically  unhealthy  condition 
Inherent  In  all  charity  foundations.  It  Is 
that  unless  all  services  are  on  a  volunteer 
basis  and  are  fully  explained  to  the  public 
there  Is  an  inevitable  tendency  by  offlcera 
and  employees  to  perpetuate  their  Jobs  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  t><>comlng  skeptical 
about  new  Ideas  for  cures.  The  only  way  to 
eradicate  this  danger  Is  to  have  everybody 
serve  on  a  volunteer  basis  or  If  some  people 
must  be  paid,  then  there  should  be  yearly 
financial  statements  of  Income  and  disburse- 
ments published. 

I  personally  feel  that  a  congressional  In- 
vestigation Into  this  matter  would  t)e  good 
since  the  public  would  then  know  which  are 
the  worthy  charities  and  which  are  the  un- 
worthy charities  and  the  unworthy  ones 
would  be  promptly  eliminated. 

I  do  not  feel  that  1  have  the  same  right 
to  criticize  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion since  they  are  not  soliciting  public 
funds  to  run  their  organization,  whereas,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  Is  using  public 
funds  for  purposes  which  I  feel  are  quite 
contrary   to  the   public  desire. 

Nevertheless.  If  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  an  unhealthy  conUct  or  rela- 
tionship with  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  either  of  them  or  both  of  them  are  work- 
ing together  in  any  manner  to  prevent  the 
testing  of  any  product  that  might  b;  helpful 
In  fighting  cancer  then  this  condition  muat 
be  corrected. 

That  this  controversy  should  involve  the 
American  Medical  Association  Is  distressing 
to  me  since  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  life  to  an 
emergency  appendectomy  performed  on  me 
by  a  Dr  Hart,  of  Duke  University  Further- 
more, on  other  occasions  where  I  have  con- 
sulted practicing  physicians,  I  feel  they  al- 
ways did  their  best  to  help  me. 

However,  if  there  Is  a  group  of  nonprac- 
tlclni;  political  physicians  who  have  become 
powerful  In  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  are  creating  abuses  In  that  asso- 
ciation then  that  association  must  submit  to 
correction  Just  as  the  bar  association  or  the 
courts  or  any  other  group  must  yield  to  the 
public  Interest. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  may  be  suc- 
cessful not  only  In  obtaining  a  test  of  kre- 
biozen but  also  Inaugurate  a  new  day  In 
our  research  era  whereby  those  groups  which 
are  soliciting  funds  will  be  the  very  first  to 
seek  out  any  treatment  or  rumored  treat- 
ment that  has  shown  any  promise,  and  will 
submit  complete  records  of  their  activity  In- 
cluding yearly  financial  sUtements  published 
In  the  newspapers. 

Enclosed  please  find  and  feel  free  to  retain 
after  sending  me  photostats,  the  original 
letter  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  of 
January  6,  1959.  and  the  original  letter  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  of  January  30,  1959. 
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The  subject  matter  of  their  letter  of  De- 
cember 9.  1968.  la  In  effect  repeated  and 
covered  In  more  deuU  in  their  letter  of 
January  fl,  1950. 

Very  truly  yours, 

TiioMAa  V  CLirroao, 
4ttomey  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


Bill  To  Permit  Us*  of  Social  Security 
Records  To  Trace  Parents  of  Neg- 
lected Ckildren 


EXTENSION  OP  R12MARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1959 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  comparion  bill  to  one 
introduced  by  Representative  William 
B.  WiDNALL,  of  New  Jersey,  to  permit  the 
use  of  social  security  records  to  trace 
parents  of  neglected  miiior  children. 

Thousands  of  parents  escape  their 
moral  and  legal  obligatior-s  oi  child  sup- 
port by  simply  moving  to  another  State 
and  leaving  no  forwarding  addre.ss.  In 
the  new  place  of  residence  the  runaway 
parent  simply  gets  a  new  job  and  con- 
tinues his  participation  under  the  social 
security  system  with  complete  protection 
of  social  security  regulations  which  pro- 
hibit the  disclosure  of  his  new  residence. 
Since  abandonment  of  fanily  is  a  felony 
in  most  States,  the  social  security  regu- 
lations of  secrecy  protect  the  potential 
felon  from  apprehension. 

The  interstate  escape  of  runaway 
parents  Is  costing  the  Slates  and  the 
Federal  Government  billions  of  dollars  in 
public  assistance  and  welfare  funds 
which  must  be  spent  to  support  aban- 
doned Children.  In  1958  alone  the  total 
bill  for  aid  to  dependent  children  totaled 
$902,651,000  for  the  support  of  2.155,151 
children.  Some  runaway  fathers  ■  are 
believed  to  have  abandoned  different 
families  in  several  States,  compounding 
the  wrong. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  directed  to  supply  from  social  security 
files  the  most  recent  address  of  a  father 
certified  as  having  failed  to  support  his 
family  to  a  State,  or  ]ocal  welfare 
agency  or  to  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. 

In  addition  to  the  neglected  children 
being  supported  by  Federal  funds,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  abandoned 
children  are  being  suppoited  through 
the  sole  effort  of  one  paren*.  When  the 
father  runs  away  from  his  obligation  of 
family  support,  it  is  the  working  mother 
who  singlehandedly  asumes  the  bur- 
den of  child  care.  Since  sJie  usually  re- 
ceives no  public  help  in  the  support  of 
her  family,  the  effect  of  social  security 
secrecy  regulations  is  deplorable. 

Under  present  circumsta.ices  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  an  American  to  work 
anywhere  without  submitting  his  social 
security  number.  It  should  be  equally 
impossible  for  such  a  person  to  work 
without  contributing  to  tho  support  of 
his  dependent  children.     Tlie  Social  Se- 


curity Administration  should  not  b«  a 
party  to  the  development  of  an  escape 
route  from  the  legal  and  natural  obliga- 
tion of  parents. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  need 
for  this  law  by  a  case  which  arose  in  my 
district.  Mrs.  Irene  Bogunieckl,  of  3607 
East  74th  Street,  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren, Henry  9  and  Marianna  8,  filed  a 
claim  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  the  unremarried  widow  of  her  war 
veteran  husband  who  had  disappeared 
for  over  7  years.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration turned  down  her  claim  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  in  receipt  of  informa- 
tion from  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration that  her  husband  was  living 
and  working  as  of  December  31.  1957. 

Thus,  the  regulation  opens  up  social 
security  records  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
jecting her  claim  and  then  denies  her 
an  opportunity  to  use  the  records  to  ap- 
prehend her  runaway  husband.  Since 
then  scores  of  mothers  of  abandoned 
families  have  written  of  their  desF)erate 
and  futile  efforts  to  locate  runaway 
fathers.  Last  autumn  I  urged  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  modify  social  security  secrecy 
regulations,  making  the  new  residence  of 
runaway  husbands  available  to  the  agen- 
cies in  each  community  administering 
the  Uniform  Reciprocal  Enforcement  of 
Support  Act.  This  request  has  been 
tuiTied  down  in  order  to  preserve  and 
maintain  confidentiality  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  records. 

On  October  14.  1958.  I  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Flemming.  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

October  14,  1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  Flemming, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and   Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  It  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, Mrs.  Irene  Bogunieckl  of  3607  East 
74th  Street,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio,  has  been  re- 
fused the  cooperation  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  In  determining  the  where- 
about or  the  recent  employment  of  her  hus- 
band, Anton  J.  Bogunieckl,  who  abandoned 
her  and  their  two  chUdren  over  7  years  ago 
and  apparently  Is  employed  with  social  se- 
curity coverage  somewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Bogunieckl  recently  filed  claim  on 
March  28,  1958,  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  widow's  pension  as  an  unremar- 
ried widow,  alleging  the  death  of  the  veteran 
by  reason  of  his  7  years'  unexplained  absence. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  turned  down 
the  claim  on  receipt  of  information  from 
another  governmental  agency  (the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration)  that  their  records 
Indicated  the  veteran  was  living  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1957.  Upon  recepit  of  this  In- 
formation, the  Veterans'  Administration 
properly  disallowed  her  claim  as  an  unre- 
m.irried  widow. 

Under  the  code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
regulation  I.  relating  to  the  dlsclostire  of 
official  records  and  Information  (pt.  401, 
ch.  3,  title  20),  the  employees  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  are  precluded  from 
disclosing  Information  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment or  residence  of  a  social  security 
beneficiary  or  contributor  to  the  fund,  un- 
less the  information  Is  requested  by  an 
agency  distributing  Federal  aid  under  a  pub- 
lic assistance  title.  Under  this  provision 
Mrs.  Bogunieckl  would  be  assisted  in  locat- 
Ina:  her  husband  If  she  were  a  recipient  of 
Feder.il  aid  to  dependent  children.     She  did 


not  apply  for  such  aid.  because  ahe  pre- 
ferred, upon  the  failure  of  her  husband,  to 
work  and  provide  for  these  children  through 
her  own  efforts.  It  seems  to  me  that  her 
entitlement  to  Information  relating  to  the 
whereabouts  of  her  husband  la  even  greater 
than  that  of  a  person  receiving  tha  benefits 
of  Federal  aid. 

In  checking  with  the  local  agency  admin- 
istering the  Uniform  Reciprocal  EInforcement 
of  Support  Act  In  this  community,  I  find 
that  there  must  be  thousands  of  mothera 
supporting  their  own  children  who  are  un- 
able to  locate  the  fathers,  alao  responsible 
for  such  care.  Insofar  as  this  information 
la  denied  to  these  working  mothera  or  to 
State  or  local  agencies  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Uniform  Support  Act. 
the  effect  of  of  this  regulation  Is  deplorable. 
Since  in  Ohio  and  many  other  States  failure 
to  support  dependent  children  may  consti- 
tute a  felony,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, In  effect,  shelters  many  likely  felons 
from  apprehension,  Indictment  and  prosecu- 
tion. 

Under  present  circumstances  It  is  almost 
Impossible  for  an  American  citizen  to  work 
anywhere  without  submitting  his  social  se- 
curity number.  It  should  be  equally  Im- 
possible for  such  a  person  to  work  without 
contributing  to  the  suppwrt  of  his  depend- 
ent children.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration should  not  be  a  party  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  escai>e  route  from  the  legal  and 
natural  obligation  of  parents. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  give  prompt 
consideration  to  the  immediate  revision  of 
the  social  security  regulation  barring  the 
disclosure  of  residence  or  employment  of  a 
beneficiary  or  contrlbutcw  to  the  social  se- 
curity fund  and  permit  public  agencies 
charged  with  administering  the  Uniform 
Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Support  Act  to 
obtain  such  Information  for  the  benefit  of 
dependent  children,  r^ardless  of  whether 
Federal  funds  are  involved  In  their  support. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  A.  Vakik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  2,  1958,  I 
received  the  following  reply  from  Mr.  C. 
I.  Schottland,  Commissioner  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration: 

Department  of  Health, 

Edttcation,   and  Wexfahe, 

December  2,  J 958. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
HotLse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  October  14  requesting  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  revision  of  the 
social  security  regulation  barring  the  dis- 
closure of  Information  to  permit  public 
agencies  charged  with  tidmlnlsterlng  the 
Uniform  Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Suppwrt 
Act  to  obtain  Information  concerning  the 
residence  or  employment  of  a  beneficiary  or 
contributor  to  the  social  security  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  dependent  children  regardless 
of  whether  Federal  funds  are  Involved  in 
their  support. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  section  1106 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  prohibits  dlsclo- 
stire of  Information  from  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors lns\irance  records  except  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Regulation 
No.  1,  two  copies  enclosed,  sets  forth  the 
Information  which  will  be  disclosed  and  to 
whom.  As  you  will  note,  the  regulation  does 
not  authorize  the  disclosure  of  information 
in  cases  such  as  that  of  Mrs.  Bogunieckl. 

However,  section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  requires  that  State  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  ald-to-dependent-chlldren 
program  give  notice  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials where  a  parent  has  deserted  a  child 
receiving    aid    to    dependent    children.      In 
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connection  with  thlB  provision  of  the  law, 
we  are  furnishing  Information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  a  deserting  parent  of  a  child 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  to 
State  assistance  a^ncles  on  an  experimental 
hasls.  Under  this  procedure,  however.  In- 
f orniiition  Is  furnished  only  where  the  State 
cjency  has  no  recent  Information  as  to  the 
parent's  whereabouts  and  has  exhausted  lis 
other  resources  for  locating  the  parent.  The 
Information  provided  to  the  State  agency 
under  this  procedure  may  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  Its  responsibilities 
under  section  40a(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  confidentiality  of  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  records  has  been  maintained 
ever  since  the  Inception  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  program.  It  stems  from 
a  pledge  made  publicly  by  the  then  Social 
Security  Board.  In  response  to  a  nationwide 
public  demand,  that  Information  obtained 
from  employers  and  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administration  of  the  program  would 
be  usicd  for  that  purpose  and  kept  confiden- 
tial and  not  made  generally  available  for 
other  purposes.  Congress  Implemented  that 
pledge  by  enacting  section  1106(a)  above. 
Pursuant  to  the  pledge,  the  regulation  which 
authorizes  disclosure  does  so  only  in  those 
limited  areas  which  Involve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
and  closely  related  programs,  and  In  certain 
cases  relating  to  the  national  security. 

It  will  be  noted  that  section  401.3(f)  of 
regulation  No.  1  authorizes  disclosure  of 
Information  to  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  lawfully  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  law  providing  for  public 
assistance  or  work  relief,  or  pension,  or  re- 
tirement, or  other  benefits  for  the  proper 
administration  of  such  law.  In  line  with  this 
provision  of  the  regulation,  procedures  have 
been  established  under  which  information  Is 
furnished  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
where  It  Is  needed  In  determining  a  claim- 
ant's entitlement  to  payments  under  a  law 
administered  by  that  agency. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
•ought  and  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  by  continued  adherence  to  the  policy 
that  the  Information  furnished  us  would  be 
used  for  the  administration  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  related  programs.  The  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  program  Is  dependent  on 
B  great  degree  on  the  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation which  Is  voluntarily  furnished  us  by 
the  public. 

Aside  from  the  likelihood  that  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  policy  might  be  considered 
as  a  breach  of  trust  on  our  part  with  a  re- 
sultant loss  of  good  will  toward  the  pro- 
gram, the  retention  of  the  policy  Is  essential 
from  an  administrative  standpoint.  A  gen- 
eral relaxation  of  the  present  policy,  with  re- 
spect to  the  confidentiality  of  the  records, 
would  probably  cause  account  number  hold- 
ers to  apply  for  new  numbers  under  fictitious 
names  and  new  applicants  for  account  num- 
bers to  give  misleading  Information  because 
Of  the  possibility  that  correct  Information 
might  some  day  be  used  against  them.  Were 
many  individuals  to  obtain  account  numbers 
under  assumed  names  or  to  submit  Incorrect 
data  for  our  records,  a  serious  disruption  of 
the  basic  operations  and  services  for  the 
social  security  program  might  well  be  antici- 
pated. 

Administration  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram does  not  necessitate  the  keeping  of  cur- 
rent address  Information  with  respect  to  the 
more  than  120  million  persons  who  have  been 
Issued  social  security  account  numbers.  Thus, 
the  only  address  information  in  our  files  Is 
generally  the  Individual's  address  at  the 
time  he  applied  for  a  social  security  account 
number.  Frequently  this  happened  many 
years  ago.  Thus,  a  person's  current  where- 
abouts could  be  ascertained  only  If  a  recent 
report  of  earnings  for  him  has  been  sub- 


mitted, and  then,  the  only  address  available 
would  be  the  address  of  his  employer  or  place 
of  self-employment.  Because  of  the  length 
of  time  It  takes  to  receive  and  process  wage 
reports,  there  Is  generally  a  lag  of  about 
9  months  between  the  time  a  person  worked 
and  the  time  his  waijes  are  credited  to  his 
earnings  account.  Tiere  is  an  even  longer 
period  in  the  case  of  self-employed  persons 
who  file  their  returns  en  an  annual  Iwxsis. 
Thus,  the  Information  we  could  furnish,  if 
permissible,  would  never  be  very  current  and 
would  probably  be  ol  limited  value  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  the  present  whereabouts 
of  persons. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  social-security 
programs,  we  have  received  a  wide  variety  of 
requests  from  law-enforcement  offlclnls  for 
Information  indicating  the  whereabouts  of 
persons  who  have  committed  or  who  are  sus- 
pected of  committing  various  crimes.  The.-e 
requests  have  been  uniformly  refused,  tlie 
only  basic  exception  being  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  of  major  lm[x>rtance 
relating  to  the  conmlssion  of  an  act  of 
espionage  or  sabotage  inimical  to  the  na- 
tional security. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  reviewed  our 
policy  regarding  the  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  discussion  above,  we  be- 
lieve that  at  present  there  are  greater  equi- 
ties in  favor  of  continuing  the  present  policy 
than  In  revising  our  regulation  along  the 
lines  you  propose. 

We  hope  the  above  explains  our  position 
in   this  matter.     If  further   information   is 
desired,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C     I.    SCHOTTLAKD, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  Is  long  overdue  for  Congress  to  re- 
view the  need  for  surrounding  the  social 
security  records  with  secrecy  In  the  face 
of  the  increasing  Incidence  and  costline.-s 
of  child  neglect  and  family  abandon- 
ment. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXON 

or  xrrAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  llEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Felruary  18. 1959 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  at 
Glen  Canyon  Dam.  currently  the  largest 
construction  job  In  the  United  States,  a 
major  accomplishment  is  being  cele- 
brated. 

The  States  of  Utah  and  Arizona  are 
now  connected  by  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Colorado  River  at  thie  damsite.  making 
it  possible  for  a  traveling  America  to 
visit  and  explore  some  of  the  most  color- 
ful and  hitherto  mo;>t  inaccessible  area 
of  the  old  West. 

Following  is  a  brief  statement  of  facts 
on  this  important  construction  achieve- 
ment: 

The  spectacular  Glen  Canyon  Bridge 
Is  the  final  link  forge<l  in  a  new  highway 
joining  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah 
in  a  colorful  corner  of  the  Nation. 
Sparming  the  1,200-foot-wide.  700-foot- 
deep  gorge  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Glen 
Canyon  damsite,  the  bridge  eliminates 
the  major  obstacle  in  the  building  of 
Glen  Cayon  Dam. 


Glen  Canyon  Bridge  was  designed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  financed 
jointly  by  the  State  of  Arizona.  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  and  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation;  and  built  by  Kiewit- 
Judson  Pacific  Murphy  under  a  com- 
petitively bid  contiact  of  $4,139,277. 

Work  started  at  the  bridge  site  in  May 
1957  with  excavation  for  skewbacks  and 
building  the  abutments.  As  work  pro- 
ceeded at  tiie  damsite,  the  steel  was  fab- 
ricated in  California.  On  May  7,  1958. 
the  first  steel  beam  was  placed.  Erec- 
tion proceeded  rapidly  from  both  sides, 
and  on  August  6.  1958,  the  arch  was 
closed  as  the  last  piece  was  pinned  into 
place. 

Now,  the  Glen  Canyon  Bridge  is  com- 
pleted— the  highest  of  its  type  in  the 
world.  For  years  to  come  it  will  stretch 
gracefully  across  the  Glen  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado — an  engineering  wonder — 
and  a  servant  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
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OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVia 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1959 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  inequity  In  our  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax  law  which  I  believe 
should  be  corrected.  To  that  end.  I 
have  Introduced  H.R.  2734,  while  HJl. 
101,  H.R.  1343,  and  H.R.  3196  are  simi- 
lar measures  dealing  with  the  same 
subject. 

Under  the  present  Federal  gasoline 
tax  law,  the  refiner  pays  the  3  cents  per 
gallon  tax  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  the  basis  of  sales  and  in 
turn  obtains  reimbursement  for  such 
tax  by  adding  the  amount  on  the  in- 
voice to  the  wholesaler  or  jobber. 

The  gasoline  is  then  stored  by  the 
Jobber  usually  in  above  ground  storage 
tanks,  awaiting  subsequent  sale  and  de- 
livery to  dealers  or  commercial  con- 
sumers. 

During  the  time  of  storage  and  whole- 
sale delivery,  normal  evaporation  and 
spillage  losses  take  place  amounting  to 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  volume 
handled. 

Inasmuch  as  the  jobbers  purchase  the 
product  with  the  Federal  tax  included 
in  the  price,  there  is  no  way  to  recover 
the  tax  represented  by  these  evapora- 
tion and  spillage  losses. 

Based  on  a  1 -percent  average  loss  of 
product,  the  tax  loss  alone  amounts  to 
$300  for  every  1  million  gallons  of 
gasoline  handled. 

The  refiner  does  not  experience  any 
such  tax  loss  because  he  pays  the  tax 
to  the  Government  on  the  basis  of  sales 
and  not  purchases. 

The  dealer  also  pays  the  Federal  tax 
on  his  purchases,  but  such  gasoline  is 
stored  by  him  in  underground  tanks, 
where  there  is  little  or  no  fluctuation  in 
temperature  sufficient  to  cause  evapora- 
tion. 


This  bill  now  under  coiu  ideration  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  change  the  definition  of  the  word 
"producer"  so  as  to  include  the  jobber 
segment  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

The  jobber  would  then  buy  from  the 
refiner.  Federal  tax  free,  and  would  in 
turn  pay  the  tax  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  the  basis  of  his  .sales  and  not 
purchases,  thereby  saving  him  the  tax 
io.ss  on  evaporated  and  spl  led  gasoline. 

This  would  place  the  jobber  on  even 
terms  with  the  refiner  and  enable  him  to 
complete  on  an  equitable  plane. 

There  is  no  opposition  bj-  any  branch 
of  the  petroleum  industry  ix)  the  enact- 
ment of  the  amendments  proposed  in 
this  bill.  The  only  opposition  comes 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  who 
resist  the  added  number  of  taxpayers 
which  would  result. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  little 
more  work  and  expense  would  be  added 
to  the  governmental  collection  machin- 
ery, but  it  is  small  indeed,  compared  to 
the  burden  that  has  been  borne  by  the 
jobbers  for  years. 

The  refiners  are  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  present  law  has  given  them  an  unfair 
competitive  edge  over  a  segment  of  small 
business. 

MICHIGAN  SMALL  BUSINESS  PENALCEXD  TWOFOLD 

The  independent  jobbers  In  Michigan 
suffer  an  additional  blow,  b<:cause  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  State  .>ales  tax  law 
Is  interpreted  in  relation  to  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indi- 
ana) v.  State  Board  of  Tax  Administra- 
tion. 283  Michigan  85,  held  that  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  in  making  a  sale  to  a  com- 
mercial consumer  could  compute  the 
State  sales  tax  on  the  selling  price  of 
gasoline  less  the  Federal  gasoline  tax. 
The  legal  theory  which  prompted  such  a 
holding  was  on  the  basis  thai  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  attaches  at  the  time  of  the 
first  sale,  and  since  the  sale  in  question 
was  from  Standard  Oil  Co..  a  refiner,  to  a 
commercial  consumer,  that  the  Federal 
gas  tax  and  the  State  sales  tax  attached 
at  the  same  time;  therefore,  the  sales 
tax  should  be  computed  on  the  net  price 
of  the  product,  not  Including  the  Federal 
gas  tax. 

In  the  converse,  however,  If  a  jobber 
makes  a  sale  to  a  commercia  1  consumer, 
he  must  compute  the  sale  tax  on  the 
price  of  the  product  including  the  Fed- 
eral tax,  because  by  the  time  Lhe  gasoline 
reached  the  jobber,  the  Federal  tax  had 
t>ecome  an  Integral  part  of  tlie  purchase 
price  of  the  product  to  that  jobber.  As 
a  result  a  sale  from  a  jobber  to  a  com- 
mercial consumer  would  carry  a  sales 
tax  based  on  the  gross  p;-ice  of  the 
product. 

This  means  that  under  '.he  present 
Federal  gasoline  tax  law.  on  sales  made 
from  a  jobber  to  a  commercial  consumer, 
that  the  sales  tax  is  approximately  one- 
tenth  cent  more  per  gallon,  than  on  a 
sale  from  a  major  refiner  to  a  commercial 
consumer. 

In  order  to  remain  competitive,  there- 
fore, a  jobber  would  have  to  absorb  the 
additional  sales  tax  in  order  to  retain  a 
customer. 

The  bills  under  question  would  remove 
both  of  the  foregoing  inequities. 
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OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18. 1959 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

Interparliamentary  Union  Holds  Its  47th 
Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1958 
introduction 
The  Interparliamentary  Union  which  held 
its  47th  Conference  In  Rio  de  Janeiro.  July 
24-August  1,  1958,  Is  an  International  as- 
sociation which  Is  presently  composed  of 
national  groups  from  the  parliaments  of  55 
nations.  The  object  of  the  Union  is  to  pro- 
mote personal  contacts  between  members 
of  parliaments  and  to  unite  them  in  com- 
mon action  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
and  developing  democratic  Institutions;  to 
advance  work  on  behalf  of  peace  and  In- 
ternational collaboration;  and  to  contribute 
to  the  development  and  progress  of  parlia- 
mentary Inatautions. 

PART  I     HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

ThB  Interparliamentary  Union  was 
founded  in  Paris  in  1889.  Its  first  confer- 
ence was  held  In  June  of  that  year  with 
the  participation  of  49  deputies  represent- 
ing France,  Great  Britain.  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Hungary,  Italy,  Liberia,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  1892,  meeting 
at  B?rn,  Switzerland,  the  conference  decided 
to  set  up  a  central  organ  under  the  name 
of  the  ■Interparliamentary  Bureau  for  In- 
ternational Arbitration."  And  In  1894  the 
fifth  Interparliamentary  Conference,  held  at 
The  Hague,  adopted  the  Statutes  for  the 
new  organization. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Union  were  In 
Bern  until  1911,  in  Brussels  from  1911  to 
1914,  In  Oslo  from  1914  to  1920,  and  since 
1921  its  headquarters  have  been  in  Geneva. 
The  permanent  secretariat  Is  located  at  6 
Rue  Constantln,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Eighteen  plenary  conferences  were  held  be- 
fore 1914,  and  the  Union  was  the  guest  dur- 
ing this  early  period  of  all  the  great  capitals 
of  Europe.  Prom  the  Bern  meeting  onward. 
It  met  In  the  Parliament  buildings  and  was 
soon  welcomed  by  the  heads  of  states  and 
their  Ministers.  The  first  meeting  on  Ameri- 
can soil  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  In  1904. 
By  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
the  Union  counted  26  national  groups  and 
3,500  members.  Its  influence  gradually  in- 
creased over  the  years,  especially  In  Europe, 
and  Its  proceedings  were  followed  with  at- 
tention  In  governmental  circles. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  during  which  Its 
activities  were  suspended,  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  devoted  Itself  primarily  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  International  arbi- 
tration. After  that  conflict  the  Union 
broadened  Its  activities  and  undertook,  first, 
to  study  and  seek  solutions  for  all  questions 
of  an  International  character  considered  suit- 
able for  settlement  by  parliamentary  action; 
and.  second.  It  began  to  make  suggestions 
for  the  development  of  parliamentary  Insti- 
tutions with  a  view  to  Improving  their  op- 
erations and  enhancing  their  prestige. 

The  Second  World  War  again  Interrupted 
the  annual  conferences  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  but  nevertheless  the  Geneva 
bureau  maintained  the  structure  of  the  or- 
ganization. Following  the  conclusion  of 
that  conflict  the  Union  resumed  Its  labors, 
strengthened  by  the  entry  of  national  groups 
from   19  countries,  some  of  which  had  re- 


cently obtained  their  independence.  Begin- 
ning in  1947  12  annual  conferences  have  been 
held  In  the  following  cities:  Cairo,  Rome, 
Stockholm,  Dublin,  Istanbul,  Bern,  Wash- 
ington, Vienna,  Helsinki,  Bangkok,  London, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Composition  and  structure 

In  1958  the  Interparliamentary  Union  was 
composed  of  55  national  groups  constituted 
within  the  parliaments  of  the  following 
countries:  Albania,  United  States  of  America, 
Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria.  Burma,  Ceylon,  Chile, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France. 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ghana,  Great 
Britain.  Haiti,  Hungary.  Iceland.  India.  Indo- 
nesia, Iran,  Iraq.  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan. 
Laos.  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya.  Luxembourg. 
Monaco,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland. 
Rumania.  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land. Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R., 
United  Arab  Republic,  Vietnam,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Only  groups  formed  within  the 
framework  of  a  national  parliament,  or  a 
parliament  as  an  entity,  may  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Union. 

Within  the  Interparliamentary  Union  each 
national  group  has  Its  own  rules,  oflQcers,  and 
secretariat.  Groups  are  expected  to  exert  a 
continuing  Influence  within  their  respective 
parliaments  In  favor  of  the  general  objectives 
of  the  Union,  and  to  take  steps  to  secure 
action  on  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  In- 
terparliamentary Conferences.  The  national 
groups  also  make  a  financial  contribution  to 
the  Union,  In  accordance  with  a  scale  fixed 
by  the  Interparliamentary  Council.  Apart 
from  their  participation  In  the  general  activ- 
ities of  the  Union,  the  national  groups  are 
encouraged  to  develop  their  mutual  relations 
with  each  other  on  either  a  bilateral  or  a 
regional  basis. 

Organizations  of  a  regional  character  also 
function  within  the  framework  of  the  Union. 
Such  Is  the  case  of  the  Northern  Interparli- 
amentary Union  founded  in  1907,  which  com- 
prises the  three  Scandinavian  Kingdoms. 
Iceland  and  Finland.  This  regional  Union 
holds  periodic  meetings  at  which  questions 
of  mutual  Interest  are  studied,  but  its  mem- 
bers are  equally  active  In  supporting  the  work 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  itself.  Af- 
ter the  Second  World  War  a  similar  regional 
body  was  established  within  what  is  known 
as  Benelux,  uniting  the  parliamentary  groups 
of  Belgium.  Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. At  the  47th  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
In  July,  1958,  It  was  decided  to  constitute  a 
Pan  American  Parliamentary  Group  com- 
posed of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, subject  to  their  approval,  and  also  a 
Latin  American  Parliamentary  Group. 

Structurally,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  operates  through  the  annual  Inter- 
parliamentary Conferences,  which  are  held 
in  different  countries  each  year  on  the  invi- 
tation of  their  parliaments;  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Council;  the  Interparliamentary 
Bureau;  the  Executive  Committee;  and  seven 
standing  study  committees. 

The  Conferences  speak  for  the  Union  on 
all  problems  falling  within  their  scope.  They 
do  so  by  adopting  resolutions  which  the  na- 
tional groups  are  expected  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  their  respective  governments 
and  parliaments.  The  agenda  of  the  Con- 
ferences are  fixed  by  the  Council.  They 
normally  Include  a  debate  based  on  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  General  dealing 
with  recent  developments  In  the  world  situa- 
tion, and  a  study  of  specific  questions  chosen 
by  the  Council.  Apart  from  their  delibera- 
tive role,  the  Conferences  give  their  opinion 
on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Statutes  and 
are  competent  to  elect  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Council. 
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Each  national  group  iM  entitled  to  appoint, 
to  attend  a  conference,  a  number  of  dele- 
gates equal  to  a  number  of  Totes  allocated 
•x>  It  by  tbe  Statutes.  Article  X  of  the 
statutes  stipulates  In  this  respect  that  each 
group  shall  have  a  minimum  of  eight  votes. 
with  supplementary  votes  added  In  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  group  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  coimtry  which  It  represents. 
Voting  within  the  union  Is  thxis  representa- 
tive of  parliamentary  opinion.  The  right 
to  vote  belongs  to  members  of  the  Union 
who  are  present  In  person.  Ti^ey  exercise 
this  right  Individually  and  the  votes  can 
thus  be  divided  within  a  single  delegation. 

The  Interparliamentary  Council,  which  is 
the  directing  organ  of  the  Union,  consists 
of  two  members  from  each  regularly  affiliated 
national  group.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Council  to  convene  Interparliamentary 
Conferences,  to  fix  their  agenda,  to  approve 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Union,  to  propose 
to  the  Conferences  candidates  for  election  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  to  appoint 
the  Secretary  General.  The  President  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Council  Is  elected 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  He  may  be  reelected 
for  a  further  term  of  2  years,  after  which 
he  is  no  longer  eligible. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  the  adminis- 
trative organ  of  the  Union  and  exercises  the 
functions  delegated  to  it  by  the  Council  in 
conformity  with  the  Statutes.  It  supervises 
the  work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Bureau, 
and  is  responsible  for  examining  informa- 
tion received  concerning  the  creation  of  new 
groups.  The  Committee  Is  composed  of  nine 
members  belonging  to  different  countries. 
The  President  of  the  Council  Is  ex-offlclo  a 
member  and  President  of  the  Committee. 
The  eight  other  members  are  elected  by  the 
plenary  conferences  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
The  Statutes  require  that  consideration  must 
be  given  in  these  elections  to  the  contribu- 
tion made  to  the  work  of  the  Union  by  the 
candidate  and  his  group  and  that  an  en- 
deavor be  made  to  ensure  a  fair  geographical 
distribution. 

The  Interparliamentary  Bureau  is  tbe  sec- 
retariat of  the  Union.  It  maintains  contact 
with  the  national  Interparliamentary  groupa 
and  encourages  their  formation.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Bureau  to  prepare  the 
questions  for  submission  to  the  Council  and 
to  the  Conferences,  and  to  organize  all  meet- 
ings held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union. 
It  executes  the  decisions  of  the  Council  and 
the  Conferences.  Its  official  organ  Is  the 
Interparliamentary  Bulletin,  which  appears 
foiir  times  a  year  in  French  and  in  English. 
In  addition  to  its  administrative  tasks,  the 
Bureau  carries  out,  according  to  the  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Council,  a  program  of  studies 
and  publications.  At  the  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau is  a  Secretary  General  who  Is  elected 
by  the  Council  and  who  has  under  him  a 
small  permanent  staff  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Bureau. 

The  work  of  the  plenary  Conferences  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  prepared  by  the  Standing 
Study  Committees  set  up  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Union.  There  are  seven  of  these 
committees  as  follows:  Committee  on  Politi- 
cal and  Organization  Questions;  Committee 
on  Juridical  Questions:  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Questions;  Commit- 
tee on  Non-Self-Goveming  Territories  and 
Ethnical  Questions;  Conunlttee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Armaments;  Committtee  on  Social 
and  Humanitarian  Questions;  and  Commit- 
tee on  Intellectual  Questions.  These  Com- 
mittees, on  which  all  groups  are  entitled 
to  be  represented,  meet  some  months  be- 
fore the  Conferences  and  draft  resolutions  for 
submission  to  the  latter.  For  the  examina- 
tion of  the  questions  appearing  in  their 
agenda,  the  study  committees  have  before 
them  documents  prepared  by  members  of 
the  Union,  by  the  Interparliamentary  Bu- 
reau, or  by  international  Institutions  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  subject. 


The  officers  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  are  as  follows : 

Honorary  President:  Viscount  Stansgate, 
D.S.O..  D.F.C.  (Great  Britain). 

President  of  the  Intarparllamentary  Coun- 
cil and  of  the  Executive  Committee:  Prof. 
G.  Codacci-Plsanelll  (Italy). 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee:  S. 
Braga  (Brazil) .  Erik  Hagberg  (Sweden) ,  N.  A. 
Mlkhallov  (U.S.S.R.) ,  I.  A.  Mulla  (Iraq) ,  R.  O. 
Senanayake  (Ceylon) ,  Col.  Sir  Malcolm  Stod- 
dart-Scott  (Great  Britain),  M.  Zarroug 
(Sudan),  A.  Wahab  Khan  (Pakistan). 

Secretary  General:  Andr^  De  Blonay. 

MemlJer  groups:  Albania,  America  (Uni'ed 
States  of ) ,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria.  Bel- 
glum,  Brazil,  Bulgaria.  Burma.  Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
Germany  (Federal  Republic  of),  Ghana, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Haiti,  Hungary,  Ice- 
land, India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia, 
Libya,  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Netherlands. 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Philippines.  Poland, 
Rumania,  Spain,  Sudan,  Swe<len.  Switzerland, 
Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey.  USSR.,  United 
Arab  Republic,  Vietnam.  Yugoslavia. 
Meetings  and  actiiHties 

Since  Its  first  meeting  in  Paris  in  1889.  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  has  held  47  con- 
ferences of  which  the  most  recent  was  that 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  July  1958.  The  annual 
plenary  meetings  of  the  conference  are  open. 
Tlie  meetings  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
standing  study  committees  (twice  yearly) 
and  of  the  executive  commltee  (three 
times  yearly)  are  closed.  In  1859  the  Union 
will  meet  in  Warsaw  and  In  1960  In  Tokyo. 
The  seven  standing  subcommittees  met  at 
Nice  in  April  1957  and  in  Geneva  in  the 
spring  of  1958. 

Since  its  creation  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  has  examined,  studied  and  debated 
most  of  the  major  problems  of  international 
relations.  Up  to  1914  the  Union  focused  its 
efforts  upon  the  promotion  of  arbitration 
and  the  rule  of  law  in  relations  between 
states.  Since  World  War  I  the  Union  has 
concerned  Itself  with  the  development  of 
International  relations,  the  codification  of 
international  law,  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  the  promotion  of  international 
security,  economic  and  financial  problems 
such  as  the  control  of  International  trusts 
and  cartels,  economic  regional  agreements, 
access  to  raw  materials,  and  currency  con- 
vertibility; the  situation  of  non-self-govern- 
ing territories.  Including  the  representation 
of  the  native  population  In  the  deliberative 
assemblies,  and  the  development  of  trade 
unions  and  labor  organizations  in  non- 
metropolitan  territories;  questions  of  social 
policy  such  as  Immigration  and  emigration 
problems,  unemfK^mcnt.  the  regulation  of 
hours  of  work  and  vocational  training,  and 
the  refugee  problem;  also  cultural  ex- 
changes as  a  means  of  International  under- 
Btanding.  and  the  removal  of  barriers  to  the 
vmlmpeded  exchange  of  Information;  as 
well  as  the  development  and  improvement 
of  representative  political  Institutions  and 
parliamentary  practices. 

The  activities  of  the  permanent  secretariat 
of  the  Union  at  Geneva  include  the  technical 
examination  of  all  international  questions 
suitable  for  settlement  by  parliamentary  ac- 
tion, the  preparation  of  reports  for.  and  the 
organization  of,  the  annual  conference  and 
Council  sessions,  as  well  as  the  production  of 
Union  publications. 

Publications 
The   publications   of   the   Interparliamen- 
tary Union  include  the  following: 

1.  Proceedings  of  Interparliamentary 
Conferences,  published  annually. 

2.  The  Interparliamentary  Union — Its  Or- 
ganization and  Its  Work,  a  36-page  brochure, 
Geneva,  1957. 

8.  The  Interparliamentary  Union:  Stat- 
utes and  Rules.  Geneva.  1957. 


4.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General. 

8.  The  Interparliamentary  Bulletin,  a 
quarterly  periodical  which  U  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Union. 

6.  Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  Infor- 
mation, a  quarterly  review  of  constitutional 
law  and  parliamentary  practice,  published 
by  tbe  Association  of  Secretaries  General  of 
Parliaments  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Bureau.  Thirty-five 
numbers  of  this  quarterly  review  have  ap- 
peared to  date. 

Autonomous  Section  of  Secretaries  General 
of  Parliaments 

Founded  in  1938  within  the  framework  of 
the  Union,  the  Autonomous  Section  of  Secre- 
taries General  of  Parliaments  brings  tof^ether 
the  high  officials  of  legislative  assemblies. 

The  Section  has  its  own  organization,  but 
its  activities  are  financed  from  the  Budget 
of  the  Union  Itself.  The  Statutes  of  the 
Section  were  adopted  In  Cairo  in  1947.  Its 
plenary  assemblies  and  the  sessions  of  its 
Executive  Committee  generally  take  place 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  city  aa 
the  Inter-Parllamcntary  meetings. 

The  object  of  the  Section  is  to  establish 
personal  contacta  between  its  members,  to 
Insure  the  regular  exchange  of  information 
and  documentation  between  them,  and  to 
encourage  common  study  of  the  technical 
problems  of  parliamentary  life. 

The  studies  of  the  Section  usually  take 
the  form  of  International  inquiries,  in  which 
the  secretariats  of  the  dliTerent  Parliament* 
take  part.  The  following  are  among  the 
subjects  that  have  been  treated:  "The  Ad- 
ministrative Organization  of  Parliaments"'; 
"Parliamentary  Immunity";  "Respect  of  the 
Law  by  Parllamenta";  "Control  of  the  Con- 
stitutionality of  Laws";  "The  Powers  of  the 
Chair  in  Legislative  Assemblies";  "Parliamen- 
tary Conunittees";  "Delegated  Legl elation." 

Tbe  Autonomous  Section  publlahee,  in 
French  and  English  editions,  a  quarterly  bul- 
letin entitled  '"Constitutional  and  Parlia- 
mentary Information."  This  contains  re- 
cent constitutional  documents  of  different 
countries,  as  well  as  the  resulU  of  Inquirlec 
conducted  by  the  Section. 

Under  the  direction  of  Lord  Campion,  for- 
mer Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  com- 
p;u'atlve  study,  entitled  "European  Parlia- 
mentary procedure",  was  published  in  Eng- 
land In  1933.  and  was  so  successful  that  a 
French  translation  api>eared  Jn   1955. 

The  Section  works  in  close  association  with 
the  Union  itself,  which  calls  upon  that  body 
whenever  it  takes  up  a  problem  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Relations    with    United    Sations    and    other 
international  institutions 

The  Union  maintains  regtilar  official  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Nations  Organization 
and  its  specialized  agencies.  It  is  one  of 
the  10  nongovernmental  international  or- 
ganizations upon  which  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  has  conferred  category  A  con- 
sultative status.  It  also  has  consultative 
arrangements  with  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cation. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 

(UNESCO). 

These  links  do  not  in  any  way  limit  the 
lndep>endence  of  the  Union,  but  permit  It  to 
coordinate  its  activities  with  those  of  other 
international  institutions,  which  have  rapid- 
ly multiplied  since  the  Union  was  created. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Directors  General  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  are  regularly  represented 
at  the  Conferences  and  working  seealons  of 
the  Union,  and  cooperation  also  takes  place 
at  the  secretariat  level. 

In  addition,  the  UiUon  maintains  steady 
relatioris  with  regional  assemblies  of  a  par- 
liamentary nattire,  such  as  the  ConsxiltatiTe 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  and  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community.     It  ll 
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also   in   contact  with   the   Organization   of 
American  States. 

PAST    n.    AMXSICAM    PAKTICIPATIOir 

The  United  States  of  America  was  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  has  participated  in  its  activities  since 
1889.  The  12th  Conference  of  the  Union 
was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1004,  and  the  42d 
Conference  was  held  In  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, Octot)er  9-14,  1963. 

Every  Senator  and  Representative  in  Con- 
gress is  ipso  facto  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
A  former  Member  of  Congress,  who  Is  or  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Union, 
may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can group,  and  the  approval  of  the  Council 
of  the  Union,  become  an  honorary  member 
of  the  group.  A  formrr  Member  of  Congress 
who  has  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
the  Union,  may,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  American  group  and  the  approval  of 
the  Council  of  the  Union,  become  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  group. 

Tlio  officers  of  the  American  group,  ac- 
cording to  its  bylaws  adopted  in  1932,  shall 
be  a  president,  three  vice  presidents,  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer,  an  executive  committee  of 
nine  members  of  which  the  president  of  the 
grojp  shall  be  the  chairman  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Union.  These 
officers  hold  office  for  e.ich  Congress  or  until 
their  successors  are  electod. 

In  1958  the  officers  of  the  American  group 
were  the  following: 

Pretldent:  Hon.  Daniel  A   Rrzo. 

Vice  presidents:  Hon.  H.\EcrD  D.  Coolet, 
Hon.  A.  WiLUs  Robertson,  Hon.  Auxandoi 

WiLET. 

Secretary:  Hon.  Henrt  O.  Taixx. 

Treasurer:  H-jn.  W.  R.  Poace. 

Executive  committee:  Hon.  Ai-bert  Gore, 
Katharine  St.  Geoecb.  John  M.  Vorts, 
Ai*TONi  N.  Saolak,  Tuouas  C.  Hennings.  Jr., 
John  J.  Starkm^n,  Paul  H.  Douglas,  W. 
RoBEBT  Poace,  and  Danifx  A.  Reed. 

Council  members:  Hon.  UAioLi)  D.  Coolet 
and  Danixi.  A.  Rced. 

The  bylaws  of  the  American  group  define 
the  duties  of  Its  officers  and  provide  for  Its 
meetings  and  activities.  Tbe  group  shall 
meet  at  least  twice  a  year,  one  such  meeting 
being  the  annual  meeting  of  the  group  which 
shall  be  held  on  the  tliird  Monday  of  January. 

Although  all  members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  the  American  group  Is 
composed  of  a  score  of  members  who  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  union  and  \ta 
work.  This  group  is  organized  with  its  own 
bylaws,  and  it  is  normally  from  this  group 
that  delegates  to  the  annual  conferences  have 
been  designated  by  its  president. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has  made 
an  annual  contribution  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  This  contribution  now 
amounts  to  •18.000  a  year.  Under  an  act  of 
the  85th  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $33,(X)0 
annually  has  been  authorized,  IIS.OOO  of 
which  shall  be  for  the  annual  contribution 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union:  tlS.OOO,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary.  Is  authorized  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  expenses  of  the  American  group  for  each 
fiscal  year.  This  appropriation  is  disbursed 
on  vouchers  approved  by  the  president  and 
executive  secretary  of   the  American  group. 

PART    nz.    TKK   RIO    DK   JANXIXO   CONVXRXNCX 

The  United  States  was  represented  at  the 
47th  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  34  to 
August  1,  1958,  by  a  delegation  composed  at 
4  Senators.  7  Representatives,  and  former 
Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  of  Michigan.  The 
senatorial  delegates  were  A.  8.  Mike  Mon- 
rouey,  Francis  Oase.  John  D.  Hobllteell,  Jr.. 
and  J.  Allen  Ftear.  The  delegates  from  the 
Hoxise  of  Bepresentatlves  were  Henry  O. 
Talle.  chairman,  acting  for  Daniel  A.  Reed, 
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Hale  Boggs.  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  W.  Robert 
Poage,  Katharine  St.  George,  Antoni  N.  Sad- 
lak,  and  Michael  A.  Felghan.  Dr.  Franklin 
Dunham  served  ls  secretary  general  of  the 
American  group  and  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway 
as  secretary  of  the  delegation.  Dr.  Carl  Mar- 
cy.  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  Dr.  Charles  J.  Zlnn,  law- 
revision  counsel.  House  of  Representatives, 
accompanied  the  U.S.  delegation  as  observ- 
ers. Col.  Charles  R.  Roderick,  MaJ.  James 
M.  Brower,  and  MaJ.  Sidney  Kern  (medical 
officer)  served  as  Air  Force  attaches  to  the 
dtlpgatlon  and  Mrs.  Christine  Gallagher  as 
an  attache  to  the  secretariat. 

During  the  conference  Representatives 
Taixe  and  Poage  represented  the  American 
group  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Union 
in  the  absence  of  Representatives  Coolet 
and  Reed. 

Representatives  of  the  American  group  on 
the  standing  Etudy  committees  were  as  fol- 
lows: Committee  on  Political  and  Organiza- 
tion Questions.  Mr.  Keating;  Committee  on 
Juridical  Questions,  Judge  Ferguson;  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  and  Financial  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Monroney;  Committee  on  Non- 
Self -Governing  Territories  and  on  Ethnical 
Questions,  Mrs.  St.  George;  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Armaments,  Mr.  Case;  Commit- 
tee on  Social  and  Humanitarian  Questions, 
Mr.  BoGcs;  Committee  on  Intellectual  Ques- 
tions. Mr.  Feichan. 

The  Rio  Conference,  first  of  the  IPU 
meetings  ever  held  in  South  America,  was 
atter.ded  by  representatives  of  47  Parlia- 
ments. The  Conference  was  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Brazilian  Parlia- 
ment and  was  opened  on  July  24  by  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  from  the  President  of 
Brazil.  Hon.  Juscellno  Kubltechek.  Prof.  G. 
Codacci-Plsanelll  (Italy).  President  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Council,  presided  at  the 
opening  se.<^ions.  Mr.  Ranleri  MazzSll, 
Speaker  of  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, was  elected  President  of  the  Conference. 

Conference  agenda 

The  first  2  days  of  the  meeting  were  de- 
voted to  general  debate  on  the  Secretary 
General's  report.  This  report  dealt  in  a 
comprehensive  and  objective  manner  with 
the  multifarious  developmenta  of  Intarna- 
tlonal  relations  in  the  varioxis  parte  of  the 
world  during  the  past  year. 

Following  the  general  debate  on  the  Sec- 
retary General's  report,  the  Conference  de- 
voted 4  days  to  the  detailed  consideration  of 
four  topics  which  had  been  scheduled  for 
consideration,  as  follows: 

1.  "Principles  Governing  the  Investment 
of  Foreign,  Private,  or  Governmental  Capital 
In  Cotintries  in  Process  of  Economic  Devel- 
opment." 

2.  "The  Strengthening  of  Peace:  (a)  The 
Problem  of  Atomic  Weapons  and  Nucletir 
Teste,  (b)  The  Possibility  of  EstablUhlng 
an  International  Police  Force." 

3.  "Cultural  Relations  Between  Countries 
and  PYeedom  of  Information:  (a)  Cultural 
Agreemento  and  Their  Role  in  Improving 
Relations  Between  Peoples.  (b>  National 
and  International  Aspecte  of  Freedom  of  the 
I*ress  and  Information." 

4.  "The  Development  of  Representative 
Assemblies  In  Non -Self -Governing  Terri- 
tories." 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Conference  each 
participating  group  was  entitled  to  two  7>^ 
minute  speeches  or  one  10-mlnute  speech 
on  each  agenda  topic.  The  spokesmen  for 
the  United  States  during  the  debate  on  the 
Secretary  General's  report  were  Representa- 
tives Talle  and  8t.  Qwcmex.  On  the  topic 
of  capital  Investment  abroad  Representative 
Talle  also  spoke  for  the  American  group. 
Our  second  speaker  on  this  topic  was  to  have 
been  Senator  MomoNXT.  but  his  leglslattve 
duties  In  Washington  delsfsd  his  azrlTal  at 
the  conference  beyond  tbe  day  assigned  to 
this  topic.  On  the  topic  of  "Strengthening 
the  Peace"  the  American  spokesmen  were 


Representatives  Poage  and  Kxatinq.  On 
"Cultural  Relations  Between  Coxintries  and 
Freedom  of  Information."  the  UJ3.  Bp>eakers 
were  Representative  Boocs  and  Senator  Case. 
On  the  subject  of  "Representative  Assemblies 
in  Non -Self -Governing  Territories"  our 
speakers  were  Representatives  Fdchak  and 
Sadlak.  Their  speeches  are  reproduced 
below. 

The  seventh  day  of  the  Conference  was  de- 
voted to  meetings  of  the  several  standing 
study  committees  mentioned  above.  And 
the  final  day  was  taken  up  with  the  reporte 
of  the  study  committees  and  the  voting  on 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  drafted  by 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Covmcll.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Conference  on  August  1. 
Judge  Ferguson  voiced  the  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  congressional  delegation  for 
the  hospitality  of  the  Government  and  i>€0- 
ple  of  Brazil  and  evaluated  the  achlevementa 
of  the  Conference. 

Some  high  spots  of  the  Rio  Conference 

The  Rio  Conference  was  marked  by  several 
dramatic  episodes.  On  the  first  day,  as  soon 
as  the  opening  ceremonies  were  concluded, 
the  chief  Soviet  delegate,  Alexander  P.  Vol- 
kov,  a  deputy  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  raised 
the  Middle  East  theme  on  a  point  of  order. 
On  behalf  of  his  delegation  he  offered  a 
resolution  condemning  United  States  and 
British  aggression  in  the  Middle  East  and  in- 
sisting that  the  Middle  East  question  be 
added  to  the  Conference  agenda.  On  the 
previous  evening  the  Council  of  the  Union 
had  voted  down  a  Soviet  proposal  for  a  reso- 
lution demanding  measures  to  safeguard 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  But  the  Soviet 
delegation  reopened  the  subject  at  the 
plenary  session  on  the  first  day  of  the  Con- 
ference. This  proved  to  be  merely  a  tactical 
maneuver  to  gain  the  spotlight. 

The  Soviet  delegation,  which  made  re- 
peated efforts  during  the  Conference  to  e>b- 
tain  at  least  a  full  debate  on.  If  not  approval, 
of  a  resolution  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  and  British  troops  from  Leba- 
non and  Jordan,  failed  in  that  endeavor. 

Along  with  assertions  that  Moscow  had 
unilaterally  halted  nuclear  weapons  teste, 
the  Soviet  group  made  the  Middle  East  ques- 
tion a  major  propaganda  theme  in  the  Con- 
ference. In  a  farewell  speech  on  the  final 
day  the  chief  Soviet  delegate.  Mr.  Volkov. 
said  that  he  "regretted"  that  the  meeting 
had  failed  to  say  anything  about  this  "most 
acute  problem  of  the  day." 

On  the  final  morning  of  the  Conference 
delegates  from  47  Parllamenta  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Ctirtaln  unanimously  approved 
a  resolution  urging  the  speedy  resximptlon  of 
big  power  disarmament  talks,  preferably 
within  the  United  Nations,  rtressing  that  one 
of  the  most  urgent  alms  would  be  the  ending 
of  nuclear  weapons  teste  under  proper  Inter- 
national control. 

They  also  approved  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  establishment  on  a  permanent  basis  of 
an  international  police  force.  This  proposal 
was  opposed,  however,  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Soviet  satellites  as  well  as  by  Yugoslavia 
and  a  number  of  individual  delegates.  The 
vote  was  371  to  104  with  50  abstentions. 

In  all  ite  resolutions  the  Conference  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  the  national  parlia- 
mente  belonging  to  the  Union  to  urge  their 
governmente  to  carry  out  the  Rio  resolutions. 

Over  the  opposition  of  the  British  and 
Australian  groups  and  a  majority  of  the 
French  delegation,  the  Conference  approved 
an  "antlcolonlallst"  amendment  by  Chile  to 
a  resolution  on  the  development  of  represent- 
ative assemblies  in  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories. 

In  this  connection  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  erente  of  the  Conference  was  the 
address  by  Congressman  Micbaxl  A.  Fxxohak, 
of  Ohio,  who  spoke  cm  the  draft  resolution 
ooneemlng  the  derelopment  of  representa- 
tive Msemblles  In  non-self-govemlng  terri- 
tories.   Mr,  FsicHAN  called  attention  to  "the 
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new  colonialism,"  under  the  yoke  of  which, 
he  aald,  "a  long  array  of  politically  mature 
and  well  established  nations,  which  today 
are  non-self-governing,  have  been  deprived 
of  their  fiee  political  Institutions  and  whose 
representative  parliamentary  bodies  have 
been  destroyed."  Mr.  Fdghan  charged  that 
'this  new  colonialism,  this  new  Imperialism, 
has  forcefully  Incorporated  no  less  than  20 
once  free,  democratic  and  Independent  na- 
tions Into  Its  empire.  This  new  Imperial- 
ism." he  said,  "seeks  to  accommodate  the 
rising  tide  oifcationallsm  by  spuriously  pro- 
claiming that  these  nations  are  Independ- 
ent." After  calling  attention  to  the  recent 
popular  uprisings  In  three  of  these  non- 
self-governing  nations — East  Germany.  Po- 
land, and  Hungary— Mr.  Peighan  proposed 
that  the  draft  resolution  "be  amended  to  re- 
flect the  urgent  need  for  developing  pro- 
cedures whereby  the  people  of  these  once 
free  and  Independent  nations  might  be  ac- 
corded the  opportunity,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  United  Nations,  freely  to  deter- 
mine the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of 
their  government."  Subsequently.  Mr. 
Peighan  "s  amendment  was  considered  at 
length  in  the  standing  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  of  that  subject,  but  further  ac- 
tion on  It  was  deferred  to  the  Warsaw  Con- 
ference next  year. 

The  Rio  Conference  also  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  resolution  urging  greater  interna- 
tional cultural  relations  and  exchanges.  The 
Soviet  bloc  and  French  Communist  depu- 
ties abstained  on  sections  of  this  resolution 
on  freedom  of  the  press  and  information. 

Another   development   of    special    Interest 
to  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  a  special  meeting  held  during  the  Con- 
ference   and    attended    by    members    of    the 
delegations  of  the  parliamentary  groups  from 
the  Argentine.  Brazil,  Chile.  United  States  of 
America.  Haiti.  Panama.  Paraguay,  and  Peru. 
This  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  the  formation  of  a  regional  Pan 
American  Parliamentary  Group  within   the 
framework  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
It  was  argued  that  the  formation  of  such  a 
Pan   American   Parliamentary   Group   would 
Improve   the   participation   of  the    Western 
Hemisphere  at  the  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  and.  furthermore,  that 
it  would  provide  a  medium  for  the  advance 
study   of    the   topics   on    the   agenda   of  the 
annual   conferences  of   the   Union.     It   was 
urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  new  re- 
gional group  should  be  confined  to  the  na- 
tions of  Central  and  South  America  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  should  Include  the 
United  States  and  Canada.     The  first  view- 
point was  expressed  by  spokesmen  from  the 
Argentine  and  Chile.     The  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Group  assured  those  present 
that  the  United  States  group  would  not  be 
offended  if  It  were  not  Invited  to  participate 
In  a  new  Pan  American  parliamentary  body. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  call  together  both 
a  Pan  American  and  a  Latin  American  Par- 
liamentary  Group,   subject  to   the  approval 
of    their    respective    governments,    and    that 
both  groups  should  meet  in  Lima,  Peru,  If 
possible,  within  90  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  47th  Interparliamentary   Conference. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  will  accept  the  afflliation  of 
any  limited  regional  group.     In  1956  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  organize  such  a  group 
In  the  Par  East,  but  It  never  received  recog- 
nition as  an  affiliate  of  the  Union  and  was 
sub.=!equently  disbanded. 

However,  an  American  Interparliamentary 
proup  representing  all  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  apparently,  is  looked 
upon  favorably  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  and  a  call  has  gone  out  to  form  such  a 
group  at  Lima,  Peru,  meeting  to  take  placa 
March  5-10,  1959.  The  U.S.  group  has  been 
ft^UcU  to  send  at  least  one  voting  delegate. 


Resolutions  adopted 
"J.  On  the  Necessity  To  Convene  a  Summit 

Conference   To  Relax   International   Ten- 
sion 

"The  47th  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence— 

"Noting  the  urgent  need  to  lessen  the 
threat  of  a  new  war  and  to  Improve  the 
prospects  for  a  lasting  peace: 

"Considering  that  the  fulfillment  of  this 
task  largely  depends  on  statesmen  of  all 
countries  and  above  all  on  those  of  the  great 
powers: 

"Wholeheartedly  supports  the  Idea  of 
holding,  after  adequate  preparation,  a  sum- 
mit conference  of  representatives  of  Et:ites 
to  discuss  the  most  urgent  international 
problems  in  the  interest  of  easing  interna- 
tlonnl  tension; 

■•Calls  vipon  the  parliaments  of  all  coun- 
tries to  take  the  necessary  measures  facili- 
tating an  early  convocation  of  such  a  con- 
ference. 

"II.  The  Principles  Governing  the  Inve.st- 
ment  of  Foreign  Private  or  Governmental 
Capital  in  Countries  In  Process  of  Eco- 
nomic Development 

"The  47th  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence— 

"Recognizing  the  fact  that  some  countries 
In  process  of  economic  development,  more 
especially  thore  which  have  recently  achieved 
their  independence,  have  not  adequate  capi- 
tal to  carry  out  tlie  task  of  developing  their 
economic  re.sources  to  the  full: 

"Conscious  of  the  reality  that,  within  the 
next  few  years,  proper  development  of  many 
countries  of  the  world  toward  economic  in- 
dependence will  require  investment  of  vast 
amounts  of  foreign  capital,  and  realizing 
that  no  nation  alone  is  capable  of  properly 
financing  either  the  funds  or  goods  required 
to  carry  out  such  a  program  over  many  years, 
which  would  be  the  best  means  of  securing 
solidarity  between  the  developed  and  under- 
developed countries; 

"Recognizing  the  fact  that  asslsunce  to 
underdeveloped  countries  must  always  be 
provided  in  the  Interests  of  the  indigenous 
peoples  themselves  and  must  therefore  be 
free  from  strings  and  conditions  which  In 
any  way  limit  the  sovereignties  of  such 
peoples; 

"Considering  that  foreign  capital,  private 
or  governmental,  must  serve  as  an  auxiliary 
source  for  financing  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  countries  while  the 
basic  role  for  providing  such  facilities  be- 
longs to  their  own  resources,  and  only  In 
the  latter  case  can  the  economically  under- 
developed countries  genuinely  Insure  the 
Independent  development  answering  their 
national  interests; 

"Considering  that  loans  and  financing, 
either  through  International  sources,  gov- 
ernment to  government,  or  private  Invest- 
ment at  fixed  terms  and  at  reasonably  low 
bank  rates,  for  the  building  up  of  basic 
resources  and  facilities,  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  industry,  are  the  beet  means  of 
achieving  a  mutually  beneficial  result; 

"Appreciating  the  assistance  which  has 
been  forthcoming  through  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  through 
various  bilateral  aid  and  loan  programs, 
but  regretting  that  these  programs  have 
been  uncertain  as  to  their  continuation  and 
scope,  thereby  making  long-range  planning 
and  practical  financing  difficult: 

"Realizing  that  an  essential  preliminary 
to  large-scale  Investment  is  the  carrying  out 
of  financial  and  technical  studies  of  projects 
and  resources; 

"Conscious  of  the  decision  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  at  the  12th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  December  1957  to  set 
up  a  special  fund  specifically  for  such  pre- 
liminary surveys  to  facilitate  new  capital 
Investment; 


"Conscious  of  the  need  to  follow  up  such 
surveys  in  appropriate  cases  by  the  large- 
scale  provision  of  financial  aid  and  long- 
term  loans  at  low  rates  of  Interest,  by  means 
of  International  banking  mechanisms, 
through  existing  auxiliary  organs  of  the 
United  Nations,  on  a  government-to-govern- 
ment ba.sis  or  in  other  ways; 

"Conscious  also  of  the  need  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  jnvitual  confidence  between 
lending  and  borrowing  countries.  Its  lack 
having  heret  jforc  prevented  as  adcq\iate  an 
increase  as  desirable  of  the  flow  of  capital 
to  the  underdevelnncd  countries, 

"Calls  vinon  parliaments  of  all  members 
of  llie  IPU  to  urge  upon  their  govern- 
ments— 

"I.  That  the  fullest  support  should  be 
given  to  the  work  of  tiie  United  Nations 
in  this  fl?ld: 

"2.  That,  wherever  required,  financial  and 
technical  surveys  and  studies  of  projects 
and  resources  be  provided  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  with  a  view  to  enabling 
tli"ir  development  along  healthy  and  sound 
lines; 

"3.  Tliat  multilateral  financing  of  long- 
term  development  projects  of  underdevel- 
oped nations  is  to  be  recommended  over 
such  fi'ianclng  on  a  bilateral  basis; 

"4  That,  wherever  feasible,  such  financ- 
ing should  be  arranged  through  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and /or  through  other  Interna- 
tional banking  Institutions  to  be  established 
for  such  purp<jse,  either  as  auxiliary  organs 
of  the  UN  or  otherwise; 

"5.  That  the  conclusion,  between  all  the 
countries  concerned,  of  an  'International 
Code  of  Investments'  defining  the  condi- 
tions of  equitable  treatment  for  both  lend- 
ers and  borrowers,  should  at  the  same  time 
be  soupht  for  the  protection  of  private  In- 
vestment; 

"6.  That  respect  of  the  provisions  of  this 
code  be  assured  by  recourse  of  private  In- 
vestment, In  case  of  dispute,  to  an  interna- 
tional court  of  Justice  and  guaranteed  by 
the  creation  of  an  International  Fund  set 
up  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

"III.  The  Strengthening  of  Peace 

"(a)  The  Problem  of  atomic  weapons 
and  nuclear  tests 

"The  47th  Inter-Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence— 

"Conscious  of  the  overwhelming  desire  of 
all  peoples  for  an  honorable  and  lasting  set- 
tlement of  the  grave  dlllerences  that  intensi- 
fy distrust,  anxiety  and  tension  between  na- 
tions; 

"Believing  that  the  continuing  accumula- 
tion of  armaments  of  all  types,  nuclear  and 
conventional,  represents  a  serious  threat  to 
security  and  peace;  and 

"Noting  the  profound  concern  of  the  i>eo- 
ples  of  the  world  about  the  continuing  nu- 
clear weapons  tests: 

'-''Believing  also  that  nuclear  energy  should 
bQ  developed  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses; 

"Taking  Into  consideration  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  eliminating  all  harmful  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  tests  for  human  life  and 
health; 

"Stressing  the  great  responsibility  for  the 
people's  future  which  rests  with  the  Par- 
liaments of  various  states  and  with  the 
Inter-Parllamentary   Union; 

"Recalling  the  resolution  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  45th  Interparliamentary 
Conference  at  Bangkok  In  1956; 

"Renfflrmlng  In  particular  the  belief  that, 
pending  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
disarmament  agreement,  Including  measures 
of  conventional  and  nuclear  disarmament 
and  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  under  ef- 
fective International  inspection  and  control, 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  agreeing  on  the  first  installment  of  inter- 
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nationally  controlled  disarmament  vhich 
could  be  put  Into  effect  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay; 

"Deeply  regretting  that  no  resolution  con- 
taining proposals  which  were  In  harmony 
with  that  t>ellef .  submitted  to  the  13th  Regu- 
lar Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  commanded  unanimous  sup- 
port; 

"Taking  Into  account  also  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  tests  might  slow  the  arms 
race  and  would  further  a  solution  ol  the 
entire  problem  of  disarmament; 

"Appeals  urgently  to  parliaments  of  all 
members  of  the  IPU  to  recommend  xo  gov- 
ernments in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
that  speedy  action  be  taken  to  secure  re- 
sumption of  disarmament  negotiations,  pref- 
erably within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  one  of  the  most  urgent 
alms  of  such  negotiations  should  be  to  secure 
Without  delay  the  cessation,  under  proper 
International  control,  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests. 

"(b)   The  possibility  of  establishing  an 
International  Police  Force 

"The  47th  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence— 

"Believing  that  the  Institution  of  a  per- 
manent International  Police  force  charged 
with  the  task  of  Insuring  collective  security 
Is  highly  desirable; 

"Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishment 
of  such  a  force  should  be  effected  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations; 

"And  urgently  appeals  to  all  parliaments 
represented  within  the  Union  to  recommend 
that  their  respective  governments  take  all 
possible  steps  to  establUh  an  International 
Police  force  on  a  permanent  basis. 

•'IV.  Cultural  Exchanges  Between  Countries 
and  Freedom  of  Information 

**(a)  Cultural  agreements  and  their  role  in 
Improving  relations  between  peoples 

"The  47th  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence^ 

"Recognizing  the  Importance  and  growing 
volume  of  International  cultural  relations. 
as  well  as  the  Interest  which  Is  shown  In 
their  development,  and  with  the  object  of 
reaching  a  better  understanding  between 
different  countries  so  as  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  favorable  conditions  for 
peace  and  for  durable  friendship  between 
them: 

"Stressing  the  need  for  eliminating  all  ob- 
stacles which  hamper  the  freedom  of  cul- 
tural exchanges; 

"Considering  that  men  living  In  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  by  reciprocal  appreciation 
of  their  cultural  achievements  and  by  as- 
similating the  best  and  most  progressive  of 
them  In  the  varloiis  national  cultures,  can 
learn  to  understand  more  completely  and 
deeply  the  life  of  other  peoples,  to  respect 
their  originality  and  national  traditions,  and 
to  enrich  each  other  spiritually; 

"Upholding  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
February  21  and  November  28,  1957.  stating 
that  wider  international  cooperation  In  cul- 
tural and  scientific  matters  must  be  encour- 
aged by  agreements  and  other  means,  and 
that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  achieve 
those  noble  objectives; 

"Taking  note  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  44th  Interparliamentary  Conference  on 
the  conditions  for  a  true  peaceful  coexist- 
ence between  the  nations  and  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Ninth  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO: 

"Appeals  to  all  Interparliamentary  groups 
to  work  for  the  realization  of  the  UNESCO 
project  on  mutual  appreciation  of  cultural 
values  of  countries  of  the  East  and  West; 

"Invites  all  Interparliamentary  groups  to 
contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  regular  in- 
tellectual exchanges  between  states  as  ■ 
means  toward  the   conclusion  of  bilateral, 


regional,  and  multilateral  agreements  on  cul- 
tural and  scientific  relations,  and  also  on 
Other  forms  of  cultural  exchanges,  such  as 
visits  and  sojourns  of  students,  pupils,  and 
young  workers: 

"Recommends  the  creation  of  administra- 
tive bodies  and  special  parliamentary  groups 
for  the  promotion  of  a  reciprocal  policy  of 
cultural  relations  In  those  countries  where 
such  organs  do  not  already  exist; 

"Hopes  that  the  member  groups  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentarv  Union  will  use  their  In- 
fluence on  their  respective  governnients  In 
the  sense  of  the  present  resolution. 

"(b)    National    and   International    aspects   of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  Information 

"The  47th  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence— 

"Desiring  to  safeguard  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  expression  and  opinion  as  defined  in 
article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights; 

"Recalling  the  previous  resolutions  adopted 
on  the  subject  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, particularly  on  November  3,  1947,  and 
the   Ninth   General   Conference   of   Unesco. 

"Declaring  that  this  liberty  Implies  the 
right,  either  active  or  passive,  to  Information 
through  radio,  film,  television,  as  well  as 
by  books,  gramophone  records  and  the  press 
Itself: 

"Considering  that  It  Is  of  Importance  to 
guarantee  more  effectively  the  free  exchange 
of  objective  and  nondlstorted  news,  the 
protection  of  sources  of  information,  the  lib- 
erty of  movement  of  foreign  correspondents 
and  the  physical,  social  and  spiritual  secu- 
rity of  personnel  In  the  Information  services; 

"Believing  that  It  Is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  maltreatment  of  news  by  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  those  means  which 
guarantee  the  full  right  to  Information,  Im- 
partially disseminated,  by  the  development 
of  professional  techniques  and  by  national 
and  regional  information  bodies,  which  act 
as  Important  auxiliaries  In  promoting  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  In  those  countries 
which  are  lacking  In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
by  the  creation  of  councils,  both  national 
and  International,  for  purposes  of  control 
and  arbitration,  and  designed  to  bring  about 
respect  for  different  shades  of  opinion  and 
to  eliminate   all   abuses   and   rectify  errors; 

"Stressing  the  necessity  for  encouraging 
the  development  of  Intellectual  exchanges, 
the  formation  of  specialized  personnel,  the 
creation  of  educational  centers  and  the  con- 
solidation of  scientific,  cultural,  technical 
and  sporting  links; 

"AJBrmlng  the  desire  to  continue  Its  efforts 
toward  the  removal  of  obstacles  hamf>erlng 
the  free  flow  and  Integrity  of  Information; 

"Condemning  the  use  of  false  news  which 
would  be  Its  very  nature  encourage  hatred 
and  provoke  war.  or  would  lead  to  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  for  other  than  peaceful 
purposes: 

"Api>eal8  to  Its  member  groups  to  have 
adopted  In  their  respective  parliaments  the 
necessary  measures  for  a  free  exchange  of 
news,  of  Information  and  publications  be- 
tween research  Institutes,  libraries  and  cul- 
tural associations,  as  well  as  the  free  cir- 
culation of  educational  material  and  travel  of 
persons  Journeying  for  Journalistic  or 
scholarly  ends; 

"Invites  the  representatives  of  the  different 
countries  to  approach  the  comi>etent  au- 
thorities with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to 
all  restrictions  on  the  exchange  of  Ideas,  par- 
ticularly by  aiding  in  the  Intensification  of 
action  already  taken  by  United  Nations 
organs  and  speclallaed  agencies  In  the  tech- 
nical fleld.  and  to  achieve  durable  coopera- 
tion between  the  Oovemments  and  the  pro- 
fessions In  question; 

"Requests  that  everything  possible  be 
done,  either  by  adherence  to  International 
agreements  or  modification  of  national  laws. 


to  facilitate.  In  conditions  of  loyal  reciproc- 
ity, exchanges  of  Information  likely  to  serve 
the  cause  of  International  peace  and  pro- 
mote better  iinderstandlng  among  nations  as 
well  as  among  Individuals; 

"Resolves  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
Union  to  adopt,  in  their  respective  parlia- 
ments, the  necessary  measures  to  make 
means  of  communication  accessible  to  all 
branches  of  opinion  in  such  a  way  that  In- 
formation does  not  become  a  privilege  or  a 
way  of  controlling  public  opinion. 

"V.  The  Development  of  Representative  As- 
semblies In  Non-Self-Governlng  Terri- 
tories 

"The  47th  Interparliamentary  confer- 
ence— 

"Believing  that  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  representative  democratic  Institu- 
tions In  non-self-governing  territories  Is  of 
the  highest  Importance  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  those  territories; 

"Underlining  the  Importance  of  the  obliga- 
tions laid  down  in  chapter  XI  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  in  which  states  ad- 
ministering such  territories  are  required  to 
'develop  self-government,  to  take  due  ac- 
count of  the  political  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ples, and  to  assist  them  In  the  progressive 
development  of  their  free  political  institu- 
tions'; 

"Convinced  that  the  aim  of  extending  uni- 
versal suffrage  to  all  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories is  directly  in  line  with  the  ideals  and 
alms  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union; 

"Appeals  to  the  National  Parliamentary 
Groups  of  the  States  responsible  for  the 
government  of  such  territories  to  promote 
and  encourage  within  their  respective  parlia- 
ments legislation  which  would  have  as  its 
object  the  building  up  of  truly  democratic 
assemblies  In  non-self-governing  territories; 

"And  proposes: 

"1.  Rejection  of  all  forms  of  colonial  rule 
and  subjection  exercised  by  force  upon  the 
Independence  and  freedom  of  another  coun- 
try; 

"2.  Solidarity  with  all  colonized  countries 
which  have  already  obtained  their  freedom, 
as  well  as  with  all  who  still  fight  for  their 
autonomy; 

"3.  Establishment  of  an  international  pro- 
cedure which  would  guarantee  to  peoples 
desiring  to  become  free  of  foreign  tutelage 
that  the  substitution  of  foreign  authorities 
by  self-government  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  human  rights  and  the  Institutional  forms 
of  coexistence; 

"4.  Necessity  for  those  governments,  and 
particularly  their  parliaments,  to  be  formed 
as  the  result  of  free  elections — the  only  way 
in  which  legitimate  power  can  be  conferred 
and  the  people  represented." 

GEinaLAL   DEBATE    ON    THE    SECSETAKT    GENEBAL'S 
BKPORT 

Hon.  Henet  O.  Taixe  (United  States  of 
America).  Mr.  President,  fellow  delegates, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  Indeed  a  very 
proud  moment  for  me.  a  moment  which  I 
regard  as  something  of  the  order  of  a  day  of 
fulfillment.  Prom  my  childhood  days  I  read 
about  South  America  and  her  fascinating  his- 
tory and  her  remarkable  people.  Seven  years 
ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  every 
country  In  this  great  continent,  and  I  was  so 
pleased  with  all  I  saw  of  resources,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  people,  of  this  great  country 
that  I  redoubled  my  efforts  In  the  hope  that 
the  day  might  not  be  far  away  when  the 
countries  In  this  great  continent  would  be 
a  stimulating  force  In  the  Inter-Parllamen- 
tary Union.  I  must  therefore  say  to  Senhor 
Braga  that  I  owe  him  a  very  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  remarkable  endeavors  In 
this  fleld. 

I  want  to  say  "thank  you"  for  myself  and 
for  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  to  everyone  who  has  had  a 
part  In  making  this  conference  possible;  and 
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I  bring  to  you  the  cordial  greetings  of  my 
dear  and  beloved  friend,  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of 
New  York,  who  la  serving  his  fourth  year  aa 
president  of  the  U.S.  group.  For  very  good 
reasons  It  la  not  possible  for  him  to  appear 
here,  and  so  I  speak  on  hla  behalf  in  bringing 
to  you  greetings  and  all  good  wishes  for  the 
Improvement  and  lasting  future  of  our  gfreat 
organization. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  when  your  dls- 
tlngulshid  President  who  addressed  us  In  an 
Inspiring  manner  this  morning  visited  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  he  left  an  ex- 
cellent Impression  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
return  to  ua,  for  we  are  glad  to  have  him  as 
a  visitor. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  easy,  were 
there  time  for  It,  to  rhapsodize  about  the 
beauty  of  this  country  and  especially  this 
city,  your  beaches,  your  buildings,  and  all 
of  these  beautiful  things  we  see  by  day  and 
night,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  speak  in  hushed  tones  about  the  reverence 
which  la  exuded  by  the  sacred  statue  of  the 
Redeemer  high  on  your  mountain  top.  There 
la  not  time  for  that  and  I  will  proceed  with 
my  message. 

The  peopl«  of  Brazil  and,  Indeed,  all  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America  have 
many  common  historic  ties.  All  of  ua  were 
colonists  of  European  powera,  moat  of  ua 
•hare  the  traditions  of  a  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence, we  adhere  to  the  aame  spiritual 
and  moral  principles  and  we  share  the  same 
aaplratlona.  We  all  have  republican  gov- 
ernments, and  our  constitutions  are  similar. 
In  many  ways  we  share  a  common  ambition 
for  the  New  World  from  which  so  many  vig- 
orous Ideas  have  sprung.  Indeed,  today  we 
are  equiil  partners  In  a  21-natlon  organiza- 
tion, the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  we  are  good  partners,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors. President  Elsenhower  once  charactcr- 
\zed  our  Pan  American  system,  and  I  quote. 
as  "the  most  successfully  sustained  venture 
In  International  community  living  the  world 
has  ever  known." 

I  must,  at  this  point,  say  "Thank  you,"  to 
our  Secretary  General  and  his  staff.  The 
task  they  perform  Is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one,  they  do  their  work  well.  Obviously 
not  all  of  us  can  be  pleased  with  everything 
we  read  In  this  remarkable  report,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  compete  with  him  In  his 
difficult  work  In  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  the  cultivation  of  better  understand- 
ing between  nations  Is  the  ideal  for  which 
we  strive.  To  achieve  such  understanding 
we  must  largely  rely  on  the  free  How  of  In- 
formation within  our  reapectlve  atatea,  and 
Among  our  atatea. 

Z  am  immensely  pleased  to  find  on  the 
RgendA  two  tuples  which  Intereat  me  very 
much.  In  the  first  place,  natiunal  and  liw 
tprnAtlonttl  M|)«ot«  uf  freedom  of  the  preva 
M«^  Infurmiutun.  Huvtui  (levnteM  muiiy 
veHri  ut  my  IKe  ut  \\\*  nt>lM  ut  DtttiPHVitut,  i 
m\  Hl»«  rtefply  iiuwwteM  \\\  puHuhI  m- 
♦ihwmiea,  mmtUur  \\*\\\  m«  Ww^  .tnnuMn  A»  \\h 
Mm*  \\\  MMF  vv4\n\M'v  \\\^*  w  Ucvtu  t>\\  «i«uv  |v<f 

By  n\\v\\  \\n\)^\\\\\ti  hi>  »*n»l  i»Vi\tUrtli»  ntirt  t^wiw. 
jv^h*  tlu*  In  t»-u.»  Hnk  tiiilv  t»t  My  own  ftuth. 
Hy  ln>k  \s\  mntiy  oUvrr  routilUfn.  HiTpkIhb 
Rprcinrrtlly  to  n\y  own.  tlVPfe  MP  nboUt  II  ROO 
riiUlv  nhil  wifekly  hewnpttpprn  and  nbo^il  0,000 
wpekly.  monthly,  and  quarterly  pcrlodlcala, 
thrre  nre  2  nationwide  press  asaoclatlons. 
there  are  4  radio  networks,  3,000  radio  and 
television  st.itions.  These  media  are  not  In 
any  single  ownership  by  no  manner  of 
means;  the  ownership  la  widely  diversified 
and  there  Is  no  monopoly  of  ownership  or 
control.  Under  our  own  Constitution  Con- 
gress is  prevented  from  Interfering  with  free- 


dom of  speech,  there  are  various  State  con- 
stitutions which  stipulate  that  every  citizen 
has  the  right  to  speak  freely  on  any  subject 
matter  whatsoever,  and  the  history  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  of  this  United  States  ante- 
dated the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  regret  that  there  Is  so  little  time,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  take  time  from  anyone  else 
and  so  I  close  with  cordial  greetings  to  all 
of  you  and  look  forward  to  a  very  happy 
conference. 

Hon.  Katharine  St.  Ceorce  (United  States 
of  America).  Mr.  President  and  fellow  dele- 
R.itcs.  those  of  us  who  come  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  are  especially  proud  and  hap- 
py to  be  here  at  the  flnst  Conference  ever  to 
be  held  in  one  of  our  great  si.ster  Republics 
of  South  America.  The  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  Government  and  people  of 
Brazil  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  mem- 
b"rs  of  this  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  but 
especially  by  those  members  who  belong  to 
other  American  Republics. 

Again  this  year  we  come  to  the  Conference 
fortified  by  the  report  ot  our  distinguished 
Secretary  General.  I  have  now  attended 
three  of  these  Conferences  and  I  am  more 
amazed  today  than  ever  at  this  report  and 
all  that  it  covers.  Almost  every  detail  of 
the  history  and  the  politics  of  the  nations 
who  are  members  of  th.a  Conference  is  cov- 
ered. It  Is  true  that  world  history  Is  moving 
With  great  rapidity  todny  and  that  some  ex- 
tremely aignlflcant  events  have  happened 
alnce  the  report  was  written.  At  the  very 
opening  of  the  report  tlio  Secretary  General 
writes: 

"Considering  the  world  situation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  relatioris  between  the  great 
powers  an  Impression  of  stability  Is  gained, 
albeit  of  a  superficial  niture  only.  No  sign 
can  be  seen  of  any  e.istained  rapproche- 
ment, but  neither  has  any  direct  initiative 
been  taken  affecting  a  status  quo  which,  for 
the  time  being,  the  parties  concerned  seem 
to  have  tacitly  accr-pted." 

This  situation  has  chinged  for  the  worse 
and  it  Is  devoutly  to  bf?  hoped  that  out  of 
the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  we  can 
achieve  a  "niodus  vivendi"  that  will  gradually 
bring  the  nations  of  the  \vorld  to  a  true  belief 
that  peace  cannot  be  achieved  without  un- 
derstanding and  tolerance.  All  nations  yearn 
for  peacp  and  it  is  for  us  who  are  members 
of  this  Conference  to  strive  mightily  for  this 
end. 

The  Report  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
problems  of  atomic  test?.  Here  misunder- 
Btandlngs  still  prevail  ami  are  perhaps  those 
most  conducive  to  dlsaiter.  In  this  field 
real  discipline  and  sell -control  must  be 
created.  It  la  impos.slble  to  expect  one  aide 
to  abandon  teats  until  p:)£liively  assured  that 
the  other  aide  will  do  1  kewltie.  This  is  u 
poor  lUne  and  place  to  Indxilue  in  dema- 
gui\iury,  nnct  it  waa  dUti)>p.iinliiti  yttniurduy 
tu  htiur  nctuhatiiiuH  tUui  U\«  DnU«i<  titatva 
hdM  Hieat  Stii.uii  wyr»  Hutmtpnum  lu  \ue 
Htumiv^  UuuUai  Ww  HnwW  u|  ua  ^\\i^]\  tUlual 
UiU  Hw  tU»  Hu.<w  lUat  H  »  i^iKkviHV  \\*k\\\  m| 
Uiu  tjvutvV  Vtt\U.M  n.tur      Wk  yvill  l4iMV   >t'U   ' 

\\\  «M  iia»*i\iv'\SH»'  \\H\\\  M  w  WH.V     \\\\*  m.<v 

l»M<V  m\  ftHH  W  \\i\\  HiMhV 

♦»»iit\o,  hnv  Am**it>Min  i\\\\{  HtiH«h  \\>w\\n  mi«» 
\\\  r^Hrtnt'n  M\A  i^^t♦^rtti  .mOv  ht»^"n\«t«  »n»y 
ViHt'  t'nilfrt  \\\si\\\  hy  Hi.v*«»  »wti  unvMI  t\\\A 
ftfp  >»nUni\<«  luc  th*^  ptiuprM»M»  V\hlrh  hnrt 
b»»rn  pt'(tnU«eH  litnn  in  roup  ni  nrrd  Wp 
nri?  irtKlhrt  hothlnK  rioin  t.rbuhnn  nr  Joitlrtn 
Wp  will  not  murder  pp(  pie  to  whotn  nari* 
condurtB  have  lieen  glv^n.  We  will  help 
them  to  maintain  their  freedom,  at  their 
request.  bpcau.>*e  we  ga\e  them  a  aolemn 
promise  to  that  effect  anil  we  will  keep  that 
pledge.  As  to  oil  interests.  It  is  almost  silly 
to  mention  them.  The  United  States  and 
South  America  have  enough  petroleum 
products  to  supply  the  free  world  for  years, 
if  nut  ccnmries.  to  come. 


TTie  fact  that  so  many  nations  today  are 
mere  satellites  Is  disheartening  In  the  ex- 
treme. The  Report  quotes  Mr.  Spaak  In  ref- 
erence to  NATO  In  the  following  words: 

"The  day  when  there  were  no  longer  any 
discussions  between  them  would  he  the  day 
when,  having  accepted  one  government  aa 
leader,  the  other  governments  would  be  no 
more  than  mere  satellites — and  the  alliance 
would  have  no  further  reason  for  existing." 

Again  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
words  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  kll 
people  Even  such  words  as  peace  and  free- 
dom are  not  the  same  in  all  languages. 

Our  Secretary  General  is  Impartial  In  hla 
thinking  and  his  writing.  This,  of  course, 
brings  \is  sometimes  to  the  philosophy  of 
"a  plague  on  both  your  houses,"  which  la 
not  what  we  enjoy  hearing  even  though  it 
may  be  good  for  the  soul. 

This  report  is  a  great  document  not  only 
today  but  for  the  future  when  many  of  us. 
we  hope  many  of  a  younger  gtneration.  will 
read  and  study  it  with  Interest  and  profit 
as  a  true  and  impartial  picture  of  our  times. 
The  report  also  includes  the  preliminary 
documents  that  make  up  the  agenda  that 
we.  in  this  year  of  grace  1058,  considered 
of  the  greatest  lm|xjrtance. 

Since  our  last  Conference  In  London  the 
clouds  that  menace  and  surround  parliamen- 
tary governments  all  over  the  world  have 
not  lifted.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  be- 
come blacker  and  more  dangeroua.  On  that 
occasion  I  spoke  somewhat  peasimlstlcally 
about  the  future  of  our  parliamentary  sys- 
tems I  regret  that  very  little  has  happened 
since  the  London  Conference  to  alter  any  of 
these  opinions.  One  thing  did  happen,  how- 
ever, at  our  Geneva  Conference,  which  I  feel 
was  encouraging,  and  to  which  I  intend  to 
addre.ss  myself  at  thU  time.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  Committee  on  Non-Self-Oovern- 
Ing  Territories,  presented  In  the  name  of 
the  Committee  a  resolution  on  "the  Devel- 
opment of  Representative  Assemblies  In  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories  '  and  thla  Item 
has  been  put  on  the  agenda  for  thla  Con- 
ference. Now.  why  can  we  feel  that  thla 
resolution  Is  an  encouraging  sign?  First, 
because  it  shows  the  world  that  we  believe 
In  representative  government  as  the  ultimate 
toward  which  all  peoples  strive.  Secondly, 
because  we  believe  that  representative  gov- 
ernment Is  capable  of  growth  and  Improve- 
ment, And  this  is  perhaps  the  moat  Impor- 
tant part  of  all.  Any  philosophy,  whether 
of  government  or  of  any  other  acience.  that 
becomes  static  and  Incapable  of  change  or 
growth  is  destined  to  wither  and  die. 

r.nally,  I  would  recommend  to  you  the 
words  of  a  former  Preaident  of  my  country, 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  aald  recently  in  Bruueli: 

"We  muHt  unceasingly  strive  by  all  peace* 
able  nuMtiiH  lo  make  the  world  tafe  (or  repre« 
itiut.ttue  uovrnuni-nt  f^rom  reprotiiinuuve 
Huvtrui^ttint  aluiui  (.m  (uiut<  i'ek|i«:it  fur  ytutr 
(litinuy  a«i  nt(u\  lual  ^xitiun  yuvir  fi 'Vvermi 
tH  ituiUhUiaU  ^uur  nui«i*  ^>«  m  iioinii  (hmtv^o 
\\\   hlu    \u  »«'ll  »=knivl>'n     WM^    Ut   kvm»uy 

Ut»Mi  Mt^ivtMh  mui^muM  ' 

t*MH  H»N»»V  ^  \y\\¥  \\\\\\W\\  Ulrt^M  nf 
Ain»-»l>tM  SS>  \\\\'  nn'hHtvH  \\vAr\\t  hu-nn'lrt*'*' 
\M\nU'  |««UM  tfliMtut    tn   \\\^  |nl»«   nf   t>'>-«'|(t»t 

ii\\p*»mt>nt  in  ^r.^^^.^nut•  HpvrimnnpnV  I  «\im» 
nut  »nnt  tbp  n\>»«t  rtirp>-»  nn»l  nitfninmnt  ptMht 
tit  rrrprenep  r^r  the  fotnuiUtion  of  m  kpI  nf 
prinriplM  of  forpi^n  invMtm(fnt  in  \n  h* 
found  In  the  Inut  tour  words  of  thp  topic  of 
this  PPMinn.  The  princlplea  we  arrive  nt  will 
depend  In  Inrgp  menaure  upon  our  under- 
standing and  interpretation  of  the  phraa* 
"process  of  economic  development." 

There  Ia  the  totalitarian  road  to  develop- 
ment. Countries  that  follow  thla  path  seek 
to  advance  Industrially  at  the  expense  of  the 
freedom  and  liberties  of  their  people*. 
Tlir(jut;h   propatsmda.  subversion,   and   more 
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recently,  through  oetensibly  favorable  credit 
terms,  they  puraue  International  pollclea  de- 
algned  to  weaken  and  undf  rmlne  the  Inde- 
pendent aoverelgnty  of  other  nations. 

Very  different  la  the  demccratlc  proceae  of 
development  baaed  on  Individual  freedom  to 
work,  to  spend,  to  save,  and  to  Invest.  With 
the  demanda  of  modern  Ule  and  unsettled 
world  condltlona,  the  governments  of  demo- 
cratic countries  have  come  to  play  a  much 
larger  role  than  In  earlier  periods  In  promot- 
ing economic  progress.  But  this  role  con- 
tinues to  be  nouiiahed  In  the  traditions  of 
free  inatltutlona. 

All  countries,  from  the  most  Industrially 
advanced  to  the  relatively  backward,  are  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  savings  for  capital  ex- 
pansion, without  which  economic  progress  Is 
not  possible.  It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  all  the 
natlona  of  the  free  world,  alnce  they  are 
economically  Interdependent,  that  favorable 
conditions  are  created  for  tapping  the  sources 
of  savings  at  home  and  abroad  with  which 
to  aaaure  economic  growth.  These  condl- 
tlona must  meet  the  varying  needs  of  coun- 
tries In  different  atatea  of  development. 

The  foreign  economic  pollclea  and  pro- 
grama  of  the  United  Statea  recognize  the  im- 
portance both  of  the  principle  of  Inter- 
dependence and  the  princlpli'  of  diversity  of 
countrlea  In  varloua  atagea  of  economic  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  Intereats  of  our  own  economy  and 
those  of  the  reat  of  the  free  world,  we  have 
endeavored  to  atlmulate  foreign  Investment 
through  auch  a  government*. lly  owned  cor- 
poration as  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Our 
oldest  public  Inatltutlon  In  this  field.  It  has 
loaned  over  $0  billion  for  development  ptu-- 
posea  In  more  than  50  countrlea.  These 
loaiu,  both  to  private  t>orrowiTa  and  govern- 
ments, have  helped  finance,  o:a  a  sound  busi- 
ness basis  mutually  beneficial  to  borrower 
and  lender,  power-generatlni;  Installations, 
transportation  facilities,  manufacturing 
plants,  and  the  extraction  Industries.  Only 
recently  the  lending  authorlzi  tlon  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  was  Increasid  by  $2  billion. 
The  United  States  Is  proud  of  the  role  it 
has  played  In  promoting  the  flow  of  foreign 
Investment  through  its  participation  In  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  In  strengthe.-ilng  the  Inter- 
national currency  system  through  Its  mem- 
bership In  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
The  World  Bank  has  successfully  promoted 
the  International  flow  of  capluil  for  produc- 
tive projects  either  by  lending  funds  directly, 
guaranteeing  loana  made  by  othera.  or  by  par- 
ticipating in  auch  loana.  The  groaa  total  of 
loans  that  the  Bank  haa  made  vo  40  countrle* 
amounts  to  13  6  billion. 

Closely  amuated  with  the  World  Qank  la 
the  Internatiunal  finance  Qcrporatluiv  |t 
WM  eaiuUUihecl  U\  106(1  to  lyerpume  tWQ 
Umuationi  un  the  p.tnlCe  Khlliiy  Wi  ttimncii 
H  gremer  hMmh(>r  t*(  prlv^Ve  t^evelupmetU 

IMuliPts     \\\$   |H(iH    Mt   dUMlVy   iMVMlWPhV  \\\ 

|u.  Wv-\*  hmM   vhe   T»Hvii>eiMe»u   \\\\\\   )Mim« 
I't  vmI  h»  \\\***  h^»^vIm,  \\\*  m*vm\\wm\ 

f'WWw*    \S\\i^\\H\\\'>\\    «»Hll    ^H   «l»H^Hh»HH^|i 

|'»  *|H^U  \\\  lM»-t<VV>»|n|'«kH  MI-MI  H\\  bl»  lhl»» 
t-'rnMv  t\Hl-rt><Hye  \\\  dUWVllnkl  'i  m\^\\  hlf** 

Ahnui  n  yvar  Mtn  Uiv  ttnlUKi  KUtN  w\  Vit« 
♦  he  b^vplnpmpnl  Loan  ^und  Vo  tkiehd  long* 
rnnm»  nnnhcihg  to  unttfNI»y»lot»»d  eoUhtriM. 
the  riind  la  hot  in  t?om|)«tltlDti  With  prlVRt* 
Investment,  nor  Is  It  competing  with  the  Ik- 
port-Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank,  tt 
nlma  to  facilitate  the  financing  nt  merltorloua 
developmenUl  proJecU  that  have  difficulty  In 
obtaining  the  necessary  funds.  Many  of  the 
less-developed  countrlea  have  a  limited  ca- 
pacity to  eervice  dollar  loans  on  the  terms 
required  by  the  International  Bank  and  the 


Export-Import  Bank.  Under  the  more  flex- 
ible terms  of  the  Loan  Fund,  repayments  can 
be  made  In  local  ctirrencles  as  well  as  dol- 
lars. It  can  operate  with  greater  flexibility 
not  only  because  It  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  repayments  In  terms  of  local  currencies, 
but  because  It  can  also  finance  either  pri- 
vate or  goverrunental  projects  on  an  adjust- 
able basis   for  as  long  as  40  years. 

Thla  brief  review  of  the  major  govern- 
mental programs  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
Investment  Into  developmental  projects 
serves  to  remind  us  that  a  variety  of  flnancial 
tools,  public  and  private,  has  been  proved 
necessary  to  meet  diverse  capital  needs.  But 
experience  has  also  shown  that  In  the  In- 
terests of  all  of  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  economic 
growth  of  the  underdeveloped  nreas  be  ac- 
celerated. Such  advance  depends  not  only 
on  the  readiness  of  the  more  Industrialized 
nations  to  expand  the  flow  of  capital  to 
these  areas,  but  also  on  what  the  peoples  of 
these  countries  do  for  themselves.  Their 
progress  depends  on  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  would  encourage  Investment  from  In- 
side aa  well  aa  from  outalde  the  country,  I 
have  In  mind  control  of  Inflation,  planning 
for  balanced  economic  growth  and  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  actions  that  permit 
the  Inflow  of  capital,  equipment  and  services 
and  the  outflow  of  reasonable  earnings. 

The  technically  less  advanced  countries  ap- 
preciate more  than  ever  before  the  Impor- 
tance of  capital  Investment  In  promotion  of 
economic  progreaa.  They  frequently  place 
their  main  hope  for  auch  progreas  on  the 
obtaining  of  capital  from  abroad.  But  the 
flow  of  capital  depends  on  the  existence  of 
certain  basic  political  and  social  conditions 
without  which  private  Investment  cannot  op- 
erate. In  addition,  capital  requires  technical 
and  managerial  skills  for  effective  utilization, 
a  working  force  that  Is  adaptable  to  changes 
In  technology,  and  the  development  of  ade- 
quate marketing  and  credit  Institutions. 

The  more  advanced  Industrial  nations 
must  also  provide  more  favorable  conditions 
for  expanding  the  role  of  private  domestic 
Investment  in  underdeveloped  areas.  The 
United  States  has  taken  a  number  of  steps 
In  this  direction.  These  Include  the  main- 
tenance of  Information  and  counseling  serv- 
ices for  potential  Investors,  as  well  as 
strengthened  government  staffs  overseas, 
equipped  to  understand  the  Importance  of 
foreign  Investment.  The  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  which  provides  In- 
surance against  loss  arising  from  Incon- 
vertibility of  local  currency  earnings,  expro- 
priation and  war  rlska,  haa  iMen  steadily 
expanding  its  guarantee  program.  The  Gov- 
ernment haa  alao  negotiated  an  IncreaFing 
number  of  bilateral  treatlea  designed  to  pro. 
tect  more  adeciwaiely  the  interesta  of  private 
tnveatara  U  hM  »Uo  provided  t«»  Incen- 
Mvea  lor  pvereem  invntmenV  nUhPMgh  more 
pun  be  dPiie  \\\  thii  Aeld 

\\\  P|M«U\||.  \  ihumfl  Uke  ^p  refer  briefly 
H<  vhe  rtrnH  rMPlMVlPw*  f$\^\\\\i  m\  vhn 

\\\  \\\*  Hm\f  m\  HHUU  \\\<  Mil  \\\¥  H\wv«»  m 

II V  MuA*H  ^wm 

..i»»f  thnv-iiHiHii^t** 

Wl»hl«  \\S  *t»H^*^  UlV  HHH^I^^Il  bt  HtVlinitt^lil-hl 

HhithfiMi  tst  \\m.\^m  tltv»lH>imihk  hh\jin»tn 

bf  Uht)Mii9V«lnbl»rt  HfttltiHl  M  RMlhIt  IUt>K 
RhKhflhR  riw  A  bllai^Hil  bMli.  fht  lbit)llfM> 
tiohs  ot  t^MDiviUon  Ko.  tt  ar*  tar-h^aphint. 
the  t)h)b(MRl  lhVT>lyfi  the  ftiUbluhmcht  nt 
fthother  Ihttrnatiohftl  oi-ganiMtloh  with  iub> 
•crlptlon  ot  a  ■ubatantlal  amount  ot  funde 
by  many  different  countries,  There  are  many 
practical  difficulties  in  the  creation  ot  addi- 
tional Inatltutlona  for  multilateral  financing, 
which  require  further  study  If  we  are  to  build 
■oUdly,  Alao.  may  I  remind  you  that  there 
are  many  experts  In  the  field  of  foreign  in- 
vestment. Including  many  in  the  countries 


receiving  Investments,  who  are  equally  con- 
vinced that  In  the  present  rtage  of  assistance 
to  underdeveloi>ed  areas  the  bilateral  ap- 
proach has  so  much  merit  that  It  should  not 
deliberately  be  consigned  to  a  place  of  sec- 
ondary Importance,  as  Is  Implied  In  the  draft 
resolution  t>efore  us.  I,  therefore,  suggest 
for  your  consideration  that  this  resolution  l>e 
modified  to  provide  for  further  study  of 
the  subject. 

The  problems  of  atomic  weapons  and  nuclear 
tests 

Hon.  W.  R.  PoAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow 
delegates,  eve'-yone  seems  to  agree  that  It 
would  be  highly  desirable  for  all  nations  to 
suspend  further  atomic  tests,  and  indeed  to 
agree  to  forego  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
I  think  we  can  also  agree  on  the  desirability 
of  greatly  reducing  and  eventually  ellmlnat- 
int;  all  of  the  military  establishments  of  all 
types  and  character  throughout  the  world. 
In  fact,  my  own  country,  the  United  States 
of  America,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
demobilized  more  than  10  million  men.  No 
nation  has  ever  carried  out  such  an  extensive 
demobilization,  nor  has  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
only  other  great  power  with  such  a  large 
establishment,  demobilized  to  a  comparable 
extent,  even  though  more  than  a  dozen  yeare 
have  now  elapsed.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  size  of  the  Russian  military  establish- 
ment today,  but  It  Is  undoubtedly  compara- 
ble, or  even  larger  than  the  establishment  of 
all  the  balance  of  the  world  combined.  Pos- 
sibly this  tremendous  manpower  Is  locked 
up  In  unproductive  work,  because  the  com- 
munistic rulers  feel  that  they  do  not  need 
to  devote  the  skills  and  lal>or  ot  this  great 
force  for  the  Improvement  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  their  people.  In  my  country  we 
feel  that  we  need  to  devote  the  labor  and  the 
skill  of  our  young  men  to  constructive  under- 
takings— to  the  further  Improvement  of  the 
standards  of  living  of  our  people  and  of  all 
the  people  of  the  world. 

Indeed.  It  seems  to  us  that,  desirable  as  It 
may  be  to  limit  the  testing  and  the  use  of 
atomic  weajxins.  It  Is  even  more  desirable  to 
reduce  the  wasteful  use  of  manpKswer  through 
the  maintenance  of  conventional  weap>ons. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  repeat- 
edly expressed  its  willingness  and  desire  to 
restrict  all  types  of  armaments — both  atomic 
and  conventional — but  no  Intelligent  person 
could  expect  or  want  us  to  abandon  any 
weapons  without  some  dependable  assurance 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  do  likewise,  and  will 
do  It  at  the  same  time.  Nor  do  we  ask  of  the 
Soviet  anything  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
extend  to  them.  We  would  no  more  think 
of  asking  the  U.B.8R.  to  accept  our  unsup- 
ported promises  to  abandon  weapona  than  we 
would  accept  their  unaupporved  promlaet. 

We  reoQgnl»e  that  the  whole  buildup  of 
men  and  weKPoni  throughout  the  world  U 
the  result  of  Upk  of  ppnf\dehPe  In  the  atn- 
perity  Hhd  lood  wU)  of  Pur  neiihbora  We 
hpufi  thHV  \\\$  Mwe  n>«y  ippw  powe  whPh  *\\ 
pttHl*  will  f»el  m  ket^Mra  h^hIo*^  vheir  ne\«hi 
M-i  H*  I  mm*  vhfi  \i\\\\s-A  (*VHVt»»  «nM  Ui»< 

H*«UM||i  Hi  immrtw  \nl  fH^^I^  HI  f(t|«frtl  \\\$ 

\\\^\^  m\  Wi»  m  *\\m\m*  h<i  hill  imrt  wm 

IIWI^W  iHlt^WHHH,  Ha  HM^IW  \\\%  l*HmHh«MV»e 

Ht  Huihiwl  ^AttAWiuM    nw^h  \^\^^f\^M\^*  nf 

HUlHlHl  IhftH^t'HnH  II  MH  Mb^HlU^V  ^H^I-lk^tltliUt 

^H  «hy  ikftikf^ivf  tli»«»'m«Hn»ht  w  «hv  fHHhtil 
tit  »lthef  vtie  bl-  tHtlhg  ot  Htrthilv  br  hVh*l»Mi' 

W»«^4tth». 

Hxit  U  It  Any  ahuw*!"  to  wiy  that  oh»  of 
the  iti-Mt  t)oweN  iityt  ihitt  U  will  fortirt)  the 
use  ot  teetlng  ot  any  type  of  weapohs  but 
demands  that  Its  possible  vlctlma  should  ac> 
cept  ita  unsupported  promise.  This  la  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  face  ot  a  long  record  of 
the  use  ot  torct  wherever  and  whenever  it 
seemed  expedient.  And  the  very  refuaal  to 
accept  the  principle  of  unrestricted  Inspec- 
tion can  do  nothing  but  strengthen  those 
doubts. 
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Let  me  repeat:  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica welcomes  any  practicable  program  of 
mutual  control  of  our  reduction  In  all  kinds 
of  armaments,  but  the  control  must  be  mu- 
tual. We  Invite  complete  Inspection  of  our 
own  arms,  even  of  our  atomic  development, 
but  that  Inspection  must  be  mutual.  Nor 
does  the  United  States  of  America  wait  until 
It  has  Just  completed  Its  annual  series  of 
atomic  tests  and  then  suggest  a  period  of 
suspension  of  such  tests.  Such  obvious  In- 
sincerity can  do  nothing  but  Increase  the 
determination  of  all  other  countries  to  see 
for  themselves  that  all  promises  are  being 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  not  my  desire  to  em- 
phasize or  widen  this  mistrust,  but  I  feel 
that  the  people  of  the  world  should  clearly 
understand  that  mere  words  will  never  take 
the  place  of  deeds.  There  have  been  charges 
of  aggression  hurled  at  my  country  and  at 
Great  Britain  at  this  very  conference.  These 
charges  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
great  powers  have  carried  out  their  commit- 
ments to  protect  two  small  nations  from  de- 
struction. Of  course,  we  recognize  that  it 
would  have  been  far  more  desirable  had  the 
United  Nations  gone  to  the  protection  of 
these  small  countries,  but  the  very  people 
who  condemn  us  have  stood  in  the  way  and 
refused  to  allow  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
stand  ready,  as  we  have  always  stood,  to 
move  out  of  Lebanon  and  out  of  Jordan  any 
day  the  Soviet  Is  willing  to  let  the  United 
Nations  protect  these  lands.  Did  Russia 
make  any  such  offer  when  she  moved  troops 
Into  Hungary?  Let  the  small  nations  of 
the  world  judge  the  large  powers  by  their 
actions,  not  their  words,  and  let  the  small 
nations  recognize  that  it  is  the  mjllltary 
power,  and  especially  the  atomic  power,  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  stands 
between  them  and  the  type  of  m^gresslon  we 
have  witnessed  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  We 
of  the  United  States  will  not  Impose  our  rule 
on  anyone.  Ask  our  neighbors.  Ask  Can- 
ada. Ask  Cuba.  We  want  to  hold  no  people 
under  our  control.  Ask  the  Philippines.  We 
want  to  engage  In  no  armament  or  atomic 
race.  We  want  to  beat  our  swords  into 
plowshares  but  we  can  only  do  so  when  we 
know  that  others  are  doln^  likewise. 

We  challenge  the  sincere  cooperation  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  Join  In  a  real,  completely  in- 
spected program  of  disarmament  We  will 
meet  you  halfway,  but  we  have  no  Intention 
of  disarming  ourselves  without  absolute  as- 
surance thot  others  are  doing  likewise. 

Extahlish  ing  internatiotial  police  force 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York. 
The  possibility  of  establishing  an  interna- 
tional police  force  Is  a  particularly  pertinent 
and  timely  topic  for  the  troubled  times  In 
which  we  live.  Perhaps  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  there  greater  need 
for  calm,  objective,  and  broadminded  thought 
on  this  possible  avenue  for  helping  to 
achieve  a  more  Just  and  .secure  International 
order. 

Not  only  is  this  topic  timely.  The  place 
In  which  It  is  raised  is — in  a  twofold  man- 
ner—  an  eminently  suitable  one  for  such  a 
discussion.  First,  as  representatives  of  the 
legislative  tiodles  of  our  res|>ectlve  nations, 
e.'.ch  of  us  is  In  a  strong  position  to  urge 
directly  the  participation  of  our  govern- 
ments in  some  kind  of  an  international 
police  groiiiJ.  Second,  in  no  other  region 
on  earth  are  the  lessons  of  International 
security  better  exemplified  than  In  Latin 
America. 

Indeed,  all  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world  would  do  well  to  examine  with  care 
the  experience  of  the  nations  of  South 
America  in  carrying  out  their  self-imposed 
system  of  Inter-Amerlcan  policing.  Operat- 
ing through  a  collective  defense  pact,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Rio  Treaty,  and  through 
the     machinery     of     the     Organization     of 


American  States,  this  policing  program  has 
been  In  large  measure  both  effective  and 
generally  acceptable.  By  means  of  voting 
sanctions,  of  dispatching  Investigating  com- 
mittees, and  of  careful  U8<!  of  military  ob- 
servers, the  nations  of  Latin  America  have 
successfully  nipped  in  the  bud  a  nvimber  of 
potentially  incendiary  situations  among 
nations  of  this  area. 

One  reason  the  Rio  Treaty  has  operated 
so  successfully  is  that  it  provides  a  flexible 
system  of  inter-American  policing  which 
tailors  the  means  to  the  situation.  The  fact 
tliat  sanctions  can  be  Imposed  up  to  and 
Including  the  me  of  collective  armed  forces 
has  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  dan- 
ger of  aggression  among  the  netglibors  of 
this  section  of  the  world.  In  addition,  tlie 
Americas  have  coordinated  their  policies  to 
defend  themselves  against  any  extra-hem- 
isphere threat.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  no  other  nations  in  the  world  have  en- 
Joyed  the  freedom  from  fear  of  aggression 
from  their  neighbors  and  tne  world  as  have 
the  Americas. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  organized  in 
1945  procedures  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  inter-American  system  were  envisaged 
for  maintaining  peace.  The  UN  idea,  based 
on  certain  fundamental  principles,  provided 
procedures  for  peaceful  settlement  and  for 
arriving  at  decisions  to  enforce  the  peace. 
This  idea  also  anticipated  the  creation  of 
forces  to  maintain  the  peace  when  the  use  of 
force  became  necessary. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that 
there  was  a  fundaniental  division  wltliln  the 
United  Nations  between  nations  which  cher- 
ished their  Independence  at  id  desired  a  stable 
International  order,  and  tho  power  ambitions 
and  aggressive  ideology  ol  the  Soviet  bloc. 
This  expansionist  combination  succeeded  in 
subverting  and  taking  over  a  long  list  of  in- 
dependent governments.  "Ilie  result  was  that 
political  consensus,  the  necessary  base  for 
any  International  policing  action,  was  absent 
In  the  world  community.  Attempts  to  cre- 
ate world  collective  security  by  agreement 
among  the  great  powers  were  thus  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  start. 

However,  repeated  efforts  were  made  to 
gain  approval  of  some  sort  of  worldwide  army 
to  help  maintain  order  and  security.  When- 
ever fighting  has  started  or  Is  threatened  In 
some  sector  of  the  world,  agitation  has  begun 
afresh  for  the  creation  of  a  U.N.  army  to  be 
dispatched  to  the  scene  to  calm  the  troubled 
situation.  These  proposals  always  revive 
whenever — as  in  the  Instam  e  of  Korea,  Hun- 
gary. Fgypt.  or  the  prest.nt  Middle  Eist 
crisis — the  need  becomes  *.oo  obvious  and 
too  urgent  to  Ignore. 

One  extremely  useful  precedent  has  been 
provided  in  the  case  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force,  which  has  done  so  mvirh 
to  maintain  stability  and  peace  in  areas  of 
acute  tension  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  The 
relative  success  of  this  Force  In  patrolling 
the  uneasy  cease-flre  has  drawn  praise  from 
many  governments.  Its  long-range  value, 
however,  can  only  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  use  to  which  the  time  gained  will  be  put 
to  solve  the  complex  problems  afflicting  that 
area,  and  the  use  to  which  we  can  put  the 
experience  gained  by  this  adventure  In  inter- 
national policing. 

The  13  years  of  experience  in  the  United 
Nations  has  demonstrated  c^oncluslvely  that 
politically  speaking,  it  Is  a  liouse  divided.  A 
gulf  separates  those  nations  which  believe  In 
the  U.N.  Charter  principle  of  Independence 
and  those  which  in  practice  deny  that  prin- 
ciple— which  really  believe  in  a  Communist 
world  hegemony,  controlled  and  directed 
from  Moscow  and  Pelplng.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  demonstrated  it  will  do  all  within  Its 
power  to  exclude  from  its  captive  domain  any 
International  policing  action,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  barring  an  Investigating  committee, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  Hungary  in  1056. 


Most  recently,  of  course,  the  Soviet  con- 
spiracy haa  blocked  efforts  to  organize  and 
dispatch  a  U.N.  peace  force  to  the  troubled 
Middle  East,  in  an  effort  to  calm  the  poten- 
tially explosive  situation  there.  However. 
this  barrier  to  world  unanimity  on  an  inter- 
national police  force  should  not  discourage 
us.  We  should  not  regard  the  opposition 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  these  peace  efforts  as 
an  insurmountable  barrier.  We  should  preaa 
forward  with  all  the  vigor  at  our  command 
to  gain  support  for  this  principle  from  ail 
men  of  good  will  who  sincerely  desire  peace. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  we  are  com- 
pletely Justified  In  questioning  the  motives 
of  those  nations  of  the  world  who,  by  their 
intransigent  atlliude.  have  repeatedly 
islockcd  attompts  to  create  the  international 
force  which  may  well  represent  a  key  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world. 

Tlie  United  SUies  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated its  willingness  to  participate  In  an 
intcrnntional  army  for  peace.  The  Congresa 
of  the  United  Slates  today  Is  In  the  procesB 
of  oflQclaily  going  on  record  as  approving  this 
principle. 

Cc-riulnly  recent  developments  in  tlic  Near 
E\st  provide  sufficient  demonstration  of  the 
tremendous  need  for  some  sort  of  a  peace 
force.  It  should,  of  course,  be  under  the 
control  of  the  United  Nations,  ready  to  move 
instantly  in  case  of  an  international  emer- 
gency at  the  request  of  a  membor  govern- 
ment which  believes  itself  threatened  by 
outside  aggression. 

In  a  world  contracted  by  speedy  com- 
muiilcntlon.s.  In  a  world  In  which  even  the 
smallest  nutlons  possess  the  terribly  de- 
structive weapons  of  modern  w.ir.  any  Inter- 
national dlilurbance — however  localized— 
can  spread  like  a  plague  and  thus  present  a 
real  threat  to  world  FtablUty.  The  only 
feasible  answer  to  this  clmJltngo  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  Is  to  provide  a  UN.  force  ca- 
pable of  so  spreading  a  UN  mantle  over  an 
embattled  state  as  to  Inhibit — If  not  directly 
to  prevent — a  coup  d'etat,  Infiltration  by  In- 
direct aggression,  or  other  untoward  pres- 
sures from  outside  the  nation,  such  as  wo 
have  witnessed  recently  in  the  Near  East. 

A  UN.  police  force  need  not  be  a  huge, 
all-powerful  army  It  might  not  number 
more  than  50.000  or  60,000.  It  might  per- 
haps be  found  best  to  establish  a  firm  nu- 
cleus at  all  times  centered  under  one  com- 
mand, with  other  fnrces  in  the  Individual 
countries,  iivallaljle  upon  call. 

It  l.s  my  firm  conviction  tliat  the  smaller 
nations  of  the  world  must  form  the  back- 
bone of  any  International  force.  This  will 
prevent  the  blL'gcr  powers  running  the  rl«;k 
of  being  dragged  into  a  nuclciir  confl.ct 
which  could  doom  all  mankind 

Such  an  international  police  army  could 
not — and  should  not — fight  wars.  It  could 
not  prevent  Isol.itcd  assa.ssinatujiis  planned 
by  outside  aggressors  such  as  we  have  re- 
cently witnessed. 

But  a  permanent  U  N  police  ff>rre  c'.n 
serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  ho.-tilUics, 
could  be  a  focu.s  for  tlie  moral  o;)'. :iio;i  of 
the  world,  ai;d  could  ser\e  numerous  prac- 
tical uses  In  (-bservatlon,  patri'l.  .<uid  guard 
duty  between  p'>t:'ntlally  hostile  states 

Certainly,  in  the  light  of  the  dangers  In- 
herent In  man's  vatt  technological  and  ma- 
terial profre-'s.  we  must  search  with  Imarrl- 
natlon  and  foresight  for  the  answers  to  the 
enigmas  of  world  peace.  Today  we  have  too 
little  of  either — at  a  time  when  we  stand  In 
desperate  need  of  both. 

There  has  been  sufficient  study  and  ex- 
perience concerning  an  International  police 
force.  There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
how  great  a  factor  It  could  be  In  preserving 
peace.  No  nation  of  good  will  can  In  good 
conscience  oppose  the  creation  of  such  a 
force. 

The  time  Is  running  short.  Each  new 
crisis  brings  us  closer  to  the  potential  horrors 
of  a  world  war  III.     The  next  International 
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brush  flr«  may  set  off  that  worldwide  con- 
flagration If  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not 
rise  to  the  occasion. 

A  permanent  United  Nations  police  force 
provides  a  new.  decisive  means  by  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  which  sincerely  believe 
in  peace  can  provide  the  machinery  to 
quarantine  regional  conflicts  and  thus  better 
Insure  their  solution.  The  resolution  before 
us  provides  a  tangible  means  for  each  of  us. 
In  behalf  of  his  people  back  home,  to  signify 
Eupport  of  this  key  means  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world.  I  urge  each  of  you.  In 
youi  respective  countries  and  respective  leg- 
islative bcxlles.  to  work  fcr  this  gc-al.  It  is  one 
of  the  strong,  sure  hopes  for  the  peace  for 
which  all  men  of  good  will  hoj>e  and  pray. 

Cultural  exchange  and  freedom  of  the  press 

Hjn.  Hale  Boccs  (United  States  of  Amer- 
ica). Mr.  President,  fellow  delegates,  the 
story  of  Brazil  excites  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  respect  and  adm. ration  from 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Here  the 
struggle  for  Independence  and  freedom  was 
much  like  that  strug-^le  In  my  country.  In- 
deed, like  the  struggle  of  free  nations  every- 
where. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  we  of  the  I'nlted  States 
are  proud  to  be  here  with  our  olc;  friends,  the 
great  people  of  Brazil.  We  salute  our  years 
of  uninterrupted  friendship. 

Brazil  and  her  sister  Amerl-^an  states — 
north  and  south — cnnstltute  th-  greatest  re- 
gional area  for  mutually  prcfltable  Invest- 
ment and  trade.  Such  mutual  confidence  as 
has  been  demonstrated  hemlsphrrewUe  could 
well  be  the  pattern  for  world  understanding. 

It  Is  this  philosophy  of  mutuality,  without 
sacrifice  of  any  nation's  Indlvldunhty.  which 
Is  at  the  heart  of  our  deliberations  for  a 
world  anchored  In  peace.  In  freedom.  In 
progress,  and  In  prosperity  for  all.  To  this 
philosophy  Brazil  has  made  tremendous  con- 
tributions, showing  maTnlflcent  leader? h'p. 
particularly  In  the  vital  field  of  international 
law. 

In  dlrcusslng  cultural  ex'"hBn"e8  and  free- 
dom of  Information  I  think  thU  I  can  say 
without  being  Immodcft  that  Ih?  United 
States  has  been  a  major  force  in  the  world 
for  the  promotion  of  both  concepts.  We  are 
attempting  to  take  to  hr-nrt  the  admonlt.on 
of  H.  O.  Wells  when  he  said:  "Human  history 
becomes  more  and  more  a  race  between  edu- 
cation and  catastrophe  "  I  hope,  too.  that 
you  will  agree  that  these  exchanges  have 
planted  the  seeds  of  amity  and  understind- 
ing  among  peoples  and  are  of  Immense  poten- 
tial good  In  preventing  thnt  ultimate 
catastrophe  of  which  Mr.  Wells  ispoke. 

The  United  SUtes  has  conc.uded  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  expanding 
exchanges  of  Information  and  Ideas  and  of 
technical,  sclent  flc  and  cultural  de'.cga- 
tlons  between  the  two  countries.  Only  re- 
cently the  Soviet  Union  made  one  of  its 
highest  cultural  awards  to  a  brilliant  young 
pianist  from  Texas,  and  American  audi- 
ences, on  their  part,  applauded  enthu-lastl- 
cfllly  a  very  skillful  Ru-sian  ballet  group  from 
MoFc  >w.  The  Philadelphia  Symphony  has 
bern  In  Russia  and  another  famous  Russian 
ballet  is  expected  In  the  United  States  early 
in  1959.  Under  the  new  prog"am  a  top- 
fi  ht  delegation  of  American  educators  has 
already  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and  studied 
its  educational  structure  throughout.  So- 
viet educators  are  now  to  visit  the  United 
S'ates  In  turn.  The  afjreements  contemplate 
prc'grams  by  American  Industry  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  Soviet  Government  for  sale 
or  for  exchange  through  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States.  A  meeting  this 
rummer  In  Moscow  Is  aimed  at  Implementing 
thi.s  phase  of  the  negotiations.  There  Is 
co:Uemplated  an  exchange  of  groufw  of  spe- 
cialists In  Industry,  agriculture,  and  medi- 
cine. 

Cultural  exchange  In  otir  time  Is  the  moat 
fruitful  and  the  most  effective  form  of  edu- 
cation and  perhaps  the  most  Indispensable, 


in  the  atomic  age.  How  are  we  to  estimate 
the  Immense  value  to  International  good- 
will and  international  education  resulting 
from  the  program  of  scholarships  Identified 
all  over  the  world  with  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Senator  from  Arkansas.  J.  Wil- 
tXAM  Fttlbrigut?  Who  can  say  how  much 
good  has  been  accomplished  by  33.000  Ful- 
brlght  scholars  from  39  countries  In  10  years? 
This  is  probably  the  largest  educational  ex- 
change In  the  history  of  civilization. 

The  Soviet  Union,  we  are  told,  has  put 
Its  mightiest  thrust  behind  the  education  of 
Soviet  youth.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  an 
educated  people,  no  matter  how  Indoctrinated 
will  demand  freedom.  Police  state  doctrines 
are  ultimately  doomed  in  an  educated  so- 
ciety. Moreover,  If  the  exchange  programs 
do  anything,  they  throw  Into  open  contrast 
the  philosophies  of  the  Soviet  and  Western 
W^rld.  Once  that  competition  of  Ideas  Is 
free  and  unrestrained  I  have  only  the  most 
optimistic  prophecies  for  the  future.  What 
we  seek  Is  not  coexistence  In  an  atmosphere 
of  atomic  hostility,  but  understanding  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust. 

In  the  minutes  remaining  I  should  like  to 
turn  to  freedom  of  the  press.  Freedom  of 
the  press  cannot  be  dissex:lated  from  free 
government.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  one 
without  the  other.  Even  benevolent  despot- 
isms, however  altruistic,  cannot  abide  a 
free  press.  Free  government — government 
by  consent  of  the  governed^annot  exist 
without  a  free  press.  Unless  public  expres- 
rlon  of  private  views  la  untrammeled  and 
unlntlmldatcd.  the  heartbeat  goes  out  of 
government  by  the  people.  Total  freedom 
sometimes  leads  to  abuses,  of  course.  But 
as  between  the  death  of  free  government  and 
Journalistic  abuses,  which  are  In  any  event 
under  free  government  easily  counteracted, 
the  choice  is  clear.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  Is  the  basic  law  of 
our  land,  asserts  In  the  first  of  the  10 
amendments  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
that  Congress  shall  mpke  no  law  abridging 
fijcdom  of  sjoeech  or  of  the  press.  With  us 
this  Is  sacred  nnd  Inviolable.  It  Is  the  key- 
stone of  our  democracy.  President  Franklin 
D.  Rcxosevclt  gave  this  principle  a  worldwide 
s'gniflcnnce  when  he  solemnly  told  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  of  the  fovir 
freedoms  the  first  Is  freedom  of  st>eech  and 
expression — everywhere  In  the  world. 

To  the  American  mind  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression  everywhere  In  the  world 
c-nnot  be  separated  from  free  government. 
We  believe  that  the  citizen  Is  free — subject 
to  laws  of  libel,  slander  and  obscenity,  and 
of  sedition  and  national  security — to  say  and 
print  what  he  likes  for  or  against  govern- 
ment, his  own  and  others.  Because  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Freedom  of 
Information  went  too  far.  In  their  opinion. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  Soviet  bloc.  And  pre- 
cisely because.  In  the  view  of  my  Govern- 
ment, It  did  not  go  far  enough  and  might 
be  used  as  an  Instrument  for  the  restriction 
of  information,  the  United  States  also  op- 
posed the  convention. 

In  America  the  struggle  for  a  free  press 
goes  on  ceaselessly.  It  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  fight  against  forces  seeking  to 
stop  the  fiow  of  Information  from  govern- 
ment and  about  government  to  the  people. 
But  we  have  a  long-established  tradition  of 
vigilance,  and  no  public  reaction  is  so  swift 
as  that  against  any  effort  to  Impede  the  fiow 
of  Information  to  the  people.  Congressional 
committees  are  constantly  vigilant  to  efforts 
to  suppress  information. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  together — cultural  exchange  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  Information — hold 
within  themselves  the  key  to  a  free  world 
of  free  men  living  In  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  understanding  and  peace,  under  en- 
lightened demcxiratic  governments  freely 
chosen  by  them  and,  governing  with  their 
consent. 


National  and  international  aspects  of  free- 
dom  of  the  press  and  information 

Senator  Francis  Cask  (United  States  of 
America) .  Mr.  President,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Conference,  If  the  desires  of 
mankind  are  what  we  have  heard  expressed, 
the  people  of  the  world  do  not  want  an 
atomic  war — they  do  not  want  any  war. 

The  men  and  the  women  who  have  spoken 
here  have  spoken  as  one  on  that  point.  They 
have  differed  only  on  the  ways  In  which 
we  can  make  the  desire  for  peace  come  true 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Of  all  groups  of  men  and  women  who 
might  be  brought  together,  this  Conference 
of  members  of  parliamentary  be>die6  should 
be  the  most  acctu-ate  in  reflecting  what  Is  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women 
everywhere  because  each  of  us  comes  as  the 
representative  of  a  constituency.  Most  of 
us  are  elected  by  the  votes  of  that  con- 
stituency, but  whether  elected  or  appointed, 
each  of  us  Is  here  to  speak  for  the  people 
we  were  chosen  to  represent. 

To  this  Conference,  then,  of  parliamentary 
delegates,  I  speak  on  freedom  of  informa- 
tion with  the  conviction  that  on  this  free- 
dom all  other  freedoms  depend. 

To  this  Conference,  I  rould  say  that  the 
right  to  know  the  truth  Is  a  right  of  the 
people  and  Is  not  a  proper  monopoly  of  any 
government. 

Our  agenda  Item  No.  6  divides  the  topic 
Into  two  parts :  Exchangee  of  Culture,  and  Ex- 
changes of  News  as  Information.  I  address 
my  remarks  to  the  latter — the  exchange  of 
news  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  passing,  however,  I  testify  to  the  good 
that  is  accomplished  by  the  exchange  of 
culttires. 

It  was  good  for  the  people  of  my  country  to 
learn  of  the  appreciation  accorded  In  Russia 
to  a  great  pianist  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Cllburn,  It  has  been  good  for  the  people 
of  my  country  to  learn  of  good  sportsmanship 
and  courtesy  when  athletes  from  my  country 
compete  with  athletes  of  other  lands,  regard- 
less of  political  Ideologies.  And  I  trust  the 
ladles  at  home  will  forgive  me  If,  in  Rio  de 
Janc'ro  end  this  atmosphere  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can beauty,  I  confess  there  may  be  dividends 
for  International  appreciation  from  the  vic- 
tory by  lovely  Miss  Colombia,  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  title  of  "Miss  Universe"  held  In 
the  United  States  of  North  America  only  a 
few  days  ago. 

Such  exchanges  of  culture  and  skill,  of 
talent  and  beauty  to  Increase  understanding 
among  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  free  exchange  of  other  news  and  Infor- 
mation, however,  sometimes  runs  into 
trouble.  This  happens  most  often  when  the 
news  relates  to  political  programs  and  ambi- 
tions. 

Those  governments  which  see  the  state  as 
the  goal  of  every  endeavor  are  inclined  to 
seize  control  of  Information  as  a  tool  for  the 
attainment  of  their  ends  regardless  of  the 
Imprisonment  which  that  decrees  for  honest, 
clear-minded  Judgment.  Those  one-man 
governments  who  dare  not  trust  the  people 
with  the  truth  deprive  the  people  of  the  facts 
to  which  every  citizen  has  a  right.  This  prac- 
tice defeats  the  hopes  In  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind for  freedom  and  understanding. 

My  country's  Independence  began  with  a 
declaration  that  governments  are  formed  to 
bring  life  and  liberty  and  to  permit  people  to 
pursue  happiness.  We  hold  that  the  state 
belongs  to  the  people,  that  people  are  not 
the  chattels  of  the  state. 

Consequently,  we  believe  that  the  people 
are  entitled  to  have  uncensored  news. 
When  Premier  Khrushchev  wrote  his  letter  to 
President  Eisenhower  about  the  situation  In 
the  Middle  East,  a  few  days  ago,  the  news- 
papers of  my  country  were  free  to  print 
every  word  of  the  Khrushchev  letter.  The 
radio  and  the  television  carried  whatever 
portions  of  the  letter  they  desired  to  use  and 
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that  their  time  permitted.  The  people  of 
my  country  reached  their  judgmenta  on  the 
basis  of  the  statement  Itself,  and  In  the 
light  of  past  events  In  Warsaw,  Leipzig,  and 
Budapest,  as  they  had  been  freely  reported 
insofar  as  the  facts  from  those  places  were 
permitted  to  get  to  the  world. 

Someone  once  said  that  religion  was  an 
opiate  for  the  people  which  I  do  not  accept. 
True  religion  brings  hope  and  purpose  to 
human  life.  But  there  Is  something  which 
does  drug  Justice  and  put  freedom  to  sleep. 
That  is  the  sugar  coating  of  selfish  political 
opinion  In  the  name  of  news  by  governments 
which  denies  to  their  people  the  free  ex- 
change of  Information  with  other  peoples 
of  the  world. 

There  Is  no  colonialism  so  enslaving  as 
that  which  imprisons  the  minds  of  men  and 
makes  them  the  mental  chattels  of  the  state. 

As  Mr.  Philip  Klutznlck.  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  said  as  lately  as  December  6.  1U57; 

"The  freest  and  fullest  flow  of  informa- 
tion is  basic  to  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment. •  •  •  In  time  of  peace  it  is  never 
safe  to  trust  any  man  or  institution  of  men 
with  the  power  to  decide  for  othors  what  is 
good  and  what  Is  bad  information  •  •  •. 
There  may  be  times  when  the  majority  will 
be  mistaken  •  •  •  but  •  •  •  the  truth 
eventually  becomes  apparent  and  right 
Judgments  will  be  made." 

Mr.  President,  ladles,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Conference,  on  the  14th  of  December 
1946,  tlie  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  resolved  that:  "Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion is  a  fundamental  right,  and  the  touch- 
stone of  all  the  freedoms  to  which  the 
United  Nations   Is   consecrated." 

Therefore,  I  would  wish  that  this  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  "urge 
that  the  free  exchange  of  information  be 
recognized  as  a  right  of  the  people  and  not 
as  a  property  of  any  government." 

Those  who  themselves  are  the  mouth- 
pieces for  the  people  In  representative  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  flr&t  to  proclaim  the 
Importance  of  the  freedom  of  information. 
Unless  the  door  is  open  for  the  free  flow  of 
news,  we  can  never  be  sure  of  what  Is  truth. 
The  people  must  have  their  right  to  know 
recognized  If  there  are  to  be  governments 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people. 

Draft    resolution    concerning    the    develop- 
ment of  representative  assemblies  in  non- 
self-governing  territories 
Hon,  Michael  A.  Feighan,  US  Representa- 
tive   from    Ohio.  The    quest    for    peace    en- 
gages  the    attention    and    efforts   of    men   of 
good    will    In    all    parts    of    the    world.     All 
humanity  Is  today  beset  by  strife  and  ten- 
sions which,  if  allowed  to  persist,  will  plunge 
the  world  Into  the  disaster  of  another  war. 
This  Is  the  overriding  challenge  of  our  times. 
The  question  before  all  of  us  Is :  How  can  we 
remove   the   strife  and  tensions  which  give 
rise  to  war? 

One  of  the  outstanding  causes  of  strife  and 
tension  is  Injustice.  That  Is,  injustice 
against  people  and  nations. 

In  our  times  It  Is  Injustices  acjalnst  en- 
tire nations  which  cause  unrest  on  a  .scale 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind  and 
thereby  retards  the  winning  of  a  lastlnt; 
peiice  The  demand  for  genuino.  representa- 
tive self-government  is  heard  from  the  peo- 
ple of  all  nations  who  are  today  the  vic- 
tim." of  colonialism  or  imperialism  In  any 
forni. 

The  old  colonialism  Is  giving  way  to  the 
rising  tide  of  nationalism  as  the  empires 
of  the  past  are  becoming  reconciled  to  the 
need  for  a  new  world  order  in  which  all 
nations  shall  govern  their  own  affairs  and 
live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors.  This 
reconciliation  carries  with  it  the  high  re- 
sponsibility for  assisting  the  people  of  the 
Old  colonial  territories  in  the  task  of  build- 


ing free  p>olltlcaI  institutions  which  will  as- 
sure representative  parliamentary  bodies. 
Only  through  the  exercise  of  a  universal  vote, 
free  and  secret  ballots,  the  right  of  multi- 
ple political  parties  which  take  their  case 
to  the  electorate  at  fixed  Innervnls.  and  par- 
liamentary bodies  which  adhere  to  the  right 
of  the  opposition  to  dissent,  can  such  free 
political  Institutions  be  built  and  preserved. 
In  turn  this  requires  resporuslble  loc.'\l  lead- 
ership which  Is  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
electorate. 

This,  then.  Is  the  challenge  v;hlch  con- 
fronts both  the  statesmen  of  the  administer- 
ing power  of  the  non-solf-governli'.g  terri- 
tories and  the  people  of  such  territories.  It 
is  a  common  ta;  k  in  which  both  interests 
mu.st  assume  eriual  respon.';;bility.  There  is 
sufficient  good  will  on  all  sides  t-o  assure 
succe-s  once  the  objectives  are  clearly  de- 
fined and  a  time  set  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  ta.'  k. 

SIgnifirant  and  praisevn-thy  steps  have 
already  been  taken  by  tie  ariinlnl  ^terlng 
powers  in  many  of  the  ncn-self-pi  viT!ur.[; 
territories.  In  F<ime.  drni'oratic  and  rep- 
resentative parliamentary  b(xiies  are  in  the 
process  of  forming,  others  are  undergoing 
adjustments  to  make  direct  representati<m  of 
the  peojjle  a  reality.  In  some  the  tempo  of 
constructive  change  Is  not  keeping  pare  with 
the  popular  demands  of  the  politically  awak- 
ened people.  But  in  practlr  illy  all  these  ter- 
rltorie.-?  the  need  for  a  change  is  recognized 
and  the  reconciliation  whlc!i  accompanies  it 
provides  the  nece.ssary  basis  for  a  bright  and 
orderly  future. 

Turning  to  the  new  colonlalL-^m,  one  imme- 
diately sees  under  the  yoke  of  this  new  im- 
perialism a  long  array  of  politically  mattire 
and  well-established  nations  which  today 
are  non-self-governing,  which  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  free  political  Institutions  and 
whose  representative  parliamentary  bodies 
have  been  destre^yed.  These  ancient  and 
proud  nations,  surely  no  less  than  the  newly 
awakened  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  are 
worthy  of  the  considerate  and  continuing; 
interest  of  this  Conference. 

During  the  past  40  years  this  new  colonial- 
ism,  this   new   imperialism    ha.s   forcih'.y    in- 
corporated once   free  democratic   and    inde- 
pendent nations  Into  Us  empire.     This  new 
imperialism  seeks  to  accommodate  the  rl.slng 
tide  of  nationalism   by  spuriously  proclaim- 
ing    that     these     nations     are     irdependeiit 
However,  by  Its  own  deRnltif)n  the  new  im- 
perialism limits  this  Independence  to  hollow 
form  while  the  substance  of  the  state,  that 
is  the  very  life  of  the  state  and  Its  people,  is 
completely  controlled  by  an  alien,  unwanted 
and  predatory  power,     iriearly    no  nation  or 
territf)ry   can    be    self-governing    unlefs    the 
people  therein  exercise  complete  control  over 
the   Internal    affairs   of   the    nation    and    are 
undisturbed   masters   of   their  destiny.     The 
reccjrd    of    tlie    pa.'^t    40    years    demonstrates 
that  the  people  of  these  non-self-governing 
nations  will  never  be  satisfied  with  »4.-it ional 
Independence  which   l.s   limited   to  me;itii:ig- 
less  forms.     S.)  lung  as  they  are  deprived   of 
the  essential  Rub.itancc  of  national  Independ- 
ence, which  is  the  rliiht  to  go\ern  tiieir  own 
affairs   free   from   alien  control   or  direction, 
they   will   conilnue  to  exerci.se   the  only  op- 
portunities open  to  them  to  dis.sent,  th.it  is, 
by  internal  revolts  and  freedom  revolutions 
Wiihin  the  piust  5  years  we  have  witnessed 
three  out.'tanding  expressions  of  violent  dis- 
sent by  the  people  within  the  orbit  of  Rus- 
sian Influence.     In   1953  there  w;is  the  m;i!-s 
uprising    in    East    Germany    In    which    the 
workers   and    peasants  sotight    to   throw   olT 
alien  rule.     This  was  followed  In  1956  by  the 
popular   revolts    In   Poland    In   which   all    the 
people   of   Poland   were   In  sympathy.     Then 
In  October  of  1956  the  entire  Hungarian  na- 
tion, workers,  peasants,  soldiers.  Intellectual.'? 
and  even  some  of  the  new  ruling  class  rose 
up  In  a  bloody  revolution  whicli  resulted  In 
the   restoration    for   5    hLstorlc   d.iys  of    na- 


tional Independence  In  substance  M  well  as 
In  form.  All  the  people  of  the  world  knpw 
that  it  took  a  major  military  campaign  by 
the  Red  army  to  return  Hungary  to  the 
status  of  a  non-self-governing  nation.  Time 
does  not  permit  a  full  recount  of  the  many 
popular  uprislr.cs  which  have  taken  place 
over  a  period  of  many  years  in  Ukraine. 
Geor'^ia,  Turkestan,  the  Baltic  States,  and 
In  other  non-Ru.sFian  nations.  Hf.wever, 
the  implicit  warning  carried  by  these  events 
ur  ,es  us  to  find  an  honorable  remedy  to  end 
the  human  strife  and  dangerou.s  Interna- 
tional   tensions  which   they   create. 

To  that  end  I  [topose  that  the  draft  reso- 
lu'ion  now  before  thl."*  Conference  be 
aniended  U)  re.lrrt  the  ur.'ent  need  for  de- 
veloping procedures  wliereby  tlie  peojjle  of 
once  free  and  Independent  nations  which 
have  been  reduced  to  tliC  s'utus  of  in  n-seU- 
goveriniig  territories  .'^h.iil  be  accorded  the 
op::orluni'y,  under  the  United  N.iUons  tuper- 
vlslon,  to  freely  dt  ternilne  substance  as 
well  as  the  form  of  their  government.  Such 
steps  would  be  In  acford.mce  wilh  the  sp.ilt 
and  the  letter  of  the  United  Na". iuns  C"li..rler. 

Allow  me  to  make  one  point  clear,  b'^yc^nd 
any  d  uibt.  I  do  not  include  in  my  propc*sal 
tlie  Ru.ssian  nation  iUelf  wfihh.  as  is  well 
kn  iwn.  Is  only  one  of  many  n.itlons  which 
will  make  up  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  popu- 
l.ition  constitutes  a  minfTity.  It  Is  strictly 
an  Intern, i!  matter  for  the  Russian  people  to 
determine  whether  their  nation  is  self-gov- 
erruiig.  This  is  not  a  concern  of  this  Con- 
forenre  or  should  It  be  a  concern  of  the 
United  Nations 

It  h.is  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  grossly 
unjust  th.it  in  any  consideration  of  the 
coloniiil  or  dependent  territory  problem  that 
the  burden  is  placed  only  upon  the  old 
coloniali:-m,  which  as  I  have  said  has  largely 
reconciled  Itself  to  the  Inevitable  changes 
t  iking  place  in  the  world  The  new  colonial- 
ism, the  new  imperialism  carries  with  It  a 
far  pre. Iter  threat  to  tlie  winning  of  the 
peace  Surely  the  non-Conimunlst  world  In 
and  of  Itself  cannot  expect  to  eliminate  the 
dangerous  international  tensions  which  give 
rise  t  )  war.  1  iiese  tensions  can  be  eliminated 
onlv  by  an  rqiial  pniotint  of  goi>d  will  and 
desire  for  changes  rui  the  part  of  the  ruling 
claiis  of  the  new  colonialism.  That  Is. 
changes  which  accord  with  the  freely  ex- 
prc^.'ed  will  of  tlie  pe(Tplr  The  cause  of 
peace  and  amity  .imong  nation.s  requires  that 
this  burden  be  liorne  by  all  forms  of  colonial- 
ism and  iniperi.ill.sm 

To  that  end  I  virge  this  Conference  now 
and  In  the  future  to  give  equal  cnslderatlon 
and  attention  to  the  problems  of  non-self- 
governing  nations  as  that  given  to  non-self- 
governing  territories. 

T>ir  df  'lapmrnt  n'  r rprc-^cntatiie  a^em' 
bltrs  in  non-self -gotrrning  territories 
Hon  Antoni  n  S\di.ak  (United  States  of 
America).  Mr  President,  in  behalf  of  the 
delegation  from  the  United  Stales  of  North 
Ainerlc.i  I  wish  to  emphusi/.e  borne  actual 
results,  some  recent  accomplishments  from 
our  eiifour.igeni'^iit  in  t'le  development  of 
represent. itive  as.setnbiles  in  non-=;el(-g  iv- 
erimu'  tf  rritorif?  My  r-marks  will.  I  hope, 
confirm  Hint  we  tne«n  what  -ver  we  say  when 
the  Uiuted  Si.ites  partlcliiates  in  the  xitain- 
nient  of  this  woril.y  goal  by  a  territory.  Our 
df-ed.A.  I  feel,  will  speak  better  than  volumes 
of  wortls  on  this  procef.s  of  self  government 
to    the    territories. 

B  fore  I  malie  specific  mention  of  the 
(x.imples.  inav  1  stress  an  obvious  truth  con- 
cernlntT  all  territories:  namely,  that  th»  peo- 
ple of  tlie  teriitorles  demand  freedom  be- 
cause they  are  not  now  free  and  because  the 
governing  powers  have  made  them  awivre  of 
llie  Western  traditions  of  freedom,  of  democ- 
racy, and  of  the  wealth  that  has  come  from 
Indvistrial  civilization. 

Often,  however,  the  people  of  the  self- 
foverning  arcr.s  do  not  re.ilize  that  democ- 
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racy  developed  slowly  in  the  Wtst  over  sev- 
eral centtirles  aa  the  people  grudually  won 
greater  freedom  for  themselves  and  learned 
how  to  use  It  responsibly  lo  that  the  free- 
dom of  their  neighbors  was  not  threatened. 
Today  the  non-self-governing  areas  cannot 
te  told  to  wait  300  years  for  freedom  to  come 
to  them.  Many  demand  it  now.  Others  will 
soon  add  their  voices  to  the  call  for  liberty. 
But  we  know,  too.  that  democracr  will  prob- 
ably not  work  unless  the  people  can  receive 
some  training  in  the  democratic  process  be- 
fore they  become  completely  sell -governing. 
Thus,  democracy  today  faces  a  dlfBcult  and 
deeply  trying  period  and.  I  triut  we  parlia- 
mentarians have  a  like  and  equal  and  similar 
understanding  of  the  definition  and  meaning 
of  the  word  "'democracy. " 

After  all,  the  represent-itlve  assembly  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  device's  available 
In  trying  to  solve  this  seemingly  Impossible 
problem  of  how  to  create  as  It  we  e,  "Instant 
democracy."  The  representative  assembly 
provides  an  opportunity  to  give  the  pc-ople 
of  the  territory  experience  In  the  elective 
process.  In  enacting  laws  and  ad  ulnlEtering 
the  nation  without  giving  them  lull  rf;p':n- 
sibillty  and  power  all  ct  once.  At  It  becomes 
apparent  that  each  new  grant  <if  pow.T  is 
used  responsibly,  the  governing  nation 
should  increase  the  powers  of  the  representa- 
tive assembly  and  thus  giaduall;-  bring  the 
territory  to  self -determination  i»y  peaceful 
means. 

May  I  here  Insert  my  complete,  jr.qunllficd 
endorsemf  lit  of  the  pri'pt.'-cd  am.'ncim^nt  of 
my  collenpue.  Mr.  FnciiAM,  of  --he  United 
States,  who  cites  his  concern  and  vigorously 
prote.  ts  the  deprivation  of  once  free.  Inde- 
pendent nations  which  succersfuly  attained 
complete  freedom,  and  linve  b::"n  reduced 
to  the  statm  of  non-self -govern  ng  nations 
by  a  new  colonialism  or  Imperlnll'-m. 

Now  for  my  exatnple.f :  The  Philippine  Is- 
lands became  Independent  In  i'M6  by  the 
mutual  con.^ent  of  th-?  Fllipln's  and  the 
Amerlcar^  after  a  lengthy  p.'-occr.  In  which 
more  and  m  re  power  was  gradu'il:y  extended 
to  a  represcnt..livL'  Fil.p.no  assc;nb:y.  To- 
day the  Phllhplncs  are  u  republic  with  a 
working  democracy,  and  h.ive  an  outstanding 
delegation  here  In  Rio.  They  alo  maintain 
a  close  and  frlei>d!y  relat 'o.nshlp  with  the 
United  Slates.  On  the  other  hand  Puerto 
Rlco  rejected  Independence  from  the  United 
States  fend  chose  to  become  n  commonwealth 
In  1952.  i"'uerto  Rlco  has  the  same  autonomy 
In  local  affairs  as  one  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  citizens  arc  also  United  St.^tes  citl- 
rens.  but  It  neither  cont-lbutes  much  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUUes,  nor  has  vot- 
ing representation  In  our  Congrer*.  The 
Puerto  Ricans  are  free  to  change  their  st,itu5 
and  apply  either  for  full  statchoc*d  in  the 
United  States,  or  to  become  completely  In- 
de,>endent.  Finally,  I  would  point  out  that 
Ala  ka  has  Just  been  made  cur  49th  State 
and  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  also  seeking 
statehood  rather  than  independence.  I  cite 
the.-.e     ex.irr.ples.     my     fellow     delegates,     to 


demonstrate  that  the  development  of  repre- 
sentative assemblies  In  non-self-governing 
territories  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
Independence  of  the  territory  or  become  a 
device  for  the  expression  of  hatred  toward 
the  governing  power  if  a  territory  does  choose 
Independence.  Much  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  past  relationship  between  the 
territory  and  the  governing  power  and  the 
compatablllty  of  their  Interests. 

The  United  States  is  even  beginning  the 
processes  of  self-government  on  the  2.000 
B<»ttered  Islands  of  Micronesia  In  the  South 
Pacific,  which  we  hold  under  a  U.N.  trustee- 
ship agreement.  Thus  far  we  have  given 
the  Islanders  a  sense  of  unity  that  they 
have  never  experienced  previously.  The  na- 
tives of  the  more  than  1,000  Marshall  Is- 
lands govern  themselves  under  American 
guidance  by  a  system  of  elected  officials  and 
a  two-house  congress,  with  the  upper  cham- 
ber consisting  of  hereditary  nobles.  A  con- 
stitution is  now  being  drafted  for  the  Pon- 
ape  district  of  the  Caroline  Islands  and  these 
same  things  are  taking  place  for  the  first 
time  cLsevvacre  in  Micronesia  which  has 
known  only  rule  by  foreign  f>owers  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  goal  of  the  United 
St.'.tes  is  an  Independent  Microneslan  fed- 
eration. I  might  add  that  the  United  States 
h.as  even  permitted  the  natives  of  Okinawa 
and  tlie  Bonin  Islands  to  assume  a  signiu- 
cant  dc!crce  of  local  self-government  even 
though  these  arc  ctrateglc  trust-s  which  we 
hold  under  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and 
which  will   one  dr.y  be  returned  to  Japan. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  stress  once 
again  what  tlie  United  States  feels  to  be  one 
of  the  central  truths  of  our  time.  The  peo- 
ples of  the  non-self-governing  territories  are 
deuu^n-J.ng  r'-lf-dcttrmlnatlon  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  today  and  if  they  are  to 
dcvel'ip  ai,  democracies  rather  than  as  to- 
t.illtir..i:i  go'.ernnients,  the  Western  nations 
mu.'.t  speed  up  the  process  of  laying  the 
basis  f  <r  democracy  Including  the  develop- 
ment of  responsible  representative  assem- 
blies. E;ic  >i.rr-.gcm£nt  from  the  Intero?.r- 
1.-  :.-.?ir,.)ry  Union  could  play  a  significant 
part  in  incre.ising  the  number  of  such  as- 
semblies. I  hoj^e  this  will  be  one  result  of 
our  meeting  here  this  year. 

And.  Mr.  P.'-cJdcnt.  permit  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  eppreciatlon 
for  the  courtesies,  for  the  warmth,  and 
genuine  reception  by  our  BraTilllen  hosts. 
For  me  and  mine  I  say — Muito  obrigado, 
caros  vi^inhos. 

Fcoii  r.'.'   rcrrarli  hv  Hon.  Homer  Ferguson, 
United  States  of  America 

Hon  HoMFK  Ffrcu.soj*.  United  Statt.'s  of 
Am-'rlc.  Mr.  Prc-ldent,  I  would  like  to  eay 
a  few  words  to  the  delegates  before  I  am 
compelled  to  leave.  Our  delegation  is  re- 
quired to  return  to  the  States  because  Con- 
press  Is  In  Eession  and  Important  matters  are 
on.  May  I  have  the  permission  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  delegates  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 


Mr.  Pexcuson.  Mr.  President,  fellow  dele> 
gates,  and  friends,  I  first  want  to  thank  the 
delegates  and  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
for  the  fact  that  they  have  named  me  as 
an  honorary  member  of  this  organization.  I 
spent  many  years  while  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  a  delegate  to  these  meet- 
ings and  I  valued  that  privilege  highly.  I 
met  my  old  friends  here  again  and,  being 
greatly  Interested  In  foreign  policy,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  be  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  this  organization;  and  may  I  compli- 
ment the  Secretary  General  on  his  marvelous 
report  to  the  delegates. 

As  we  depart  from  this  famous  and  fabu- 
lous city,  this  happy  and  historic  land,  we 
want  to  voice  our  great  appreciation  of  the 
wonderful  hospitality  of  our  Brazilian  hosts. 
I  know  you  all  agree  with  me  as  delegates 
that  nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  min- 
ister to  our  pleasure  and  to  our  comfort.  We 
are  deeply  grateful  to  everyone  who  has  been 
responsible  for  the  arrangements  of  the  fa- 
cilities for  this  Conference.  The  reception 
last  evening  at  the  Yacht  Club  was  to  all 
of  us  the  brilliant  climax  to  our  visit.  We 
shall  always  remember  this  hospitality. 

The  dlscurslon  and  the  debates  of  the  47th 
Conference  have  revealed,  I  think,  a  wide 
consensus  of  agreement  among  the  delegates 
of  all  nations  regarding  the  matters  of  ex- 
panding capital  investments  ataroed  under 
appropriate  conditions,  the  need  of  strength- 
ening and  Implementing  the  peace  of  the 
world,  the  value  of  cultural  exchanges  be- 
tween nations  and  the  acquisition  and  de- 
fense of  freedom  of  information,  as  well  as 
the  Importance  of  pushing  ahead  with  the 
development  of  representative  political  Insti- 
tutions In  the  non-self-governing  territories. 

This  Conference  also  has  demonstrated  by 
Its  own  performance  Its  belief  in  the  essen- 
tial role  of  the  legislature  in  the  conduct  of 
public  aflairs,  whose  hiph  function  in  our 
rcs]M>c:ive  countries  is,  I  believe  further,  to 
meke  the  laws,  and  to  make  them  by  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  who  are  to  be 
governed  by  those  laws,  to  watch  and  con- 
trol the  conduct  of  elected  executive  officials 
and.  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  to  represent 
and  carry  out  the  will  of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  we  think  that  one  of  the 
principal  values  of  this  Conference  has  been 
the  opportunity  we  have  had  for  forming 
closer  r.erson-to-person  contacts  between  the 
Lawmakers  from  many  lands.  We  find  that 
differences  of  language,  culture,  and  pcl-tlCTl 
ln;:tltut'.ons  are  overohadowcd  l:y  our  fc.'.^ic 
common  needs  and  aspirations.  Above  all,  in 
o'ir  opinion,  we  have  the  humanity  ques- 
tion, we  have  to  consider  the  souls  and  as- 
pirations of  our  people.  And  so.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  we  are  going  to  return  to  our 
respective  hemes  with  hearts  full  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Government  End  the  people  of 
Brazil,  with  deep  understanding  of  each  oth- 
er's problems  and  viewpoints  and  with  re- 
newed faith  In  the  value  of  representath  e 
EOve»-nment  In  the  world  today. 

May  I  wish  you  all  Godspeed  in  your  re- 
turn to  your  respective  homes. 


SENATE 

Tin  n.sDAY,  FiuniAiiv  19.  VX}9 

Rabbi  Mcrris  Silvr-j-man,  Emanuel 
r  naco;;uc.  Hartford.  Conn.,  offered  the 
Icllov.ing  prayer: 

Father  of  all  men  and  nil  nations,  we 
ihank  Thee  that  through  the  goodly  her- 
itage of  freedom  \te  enjoy,  our  lives  are 
fallen  m  pleasant  places.  We  pray  that 
we  may  ever  uphold  the  principle  enun- 
ciated by  George  Wa.shington,  the  Father 
of  our  Country:  "Happily  this  Govern- 
ment can  give  to  bigotry  no  sanction  and 


to  persecution  no  assistance."  May  we 
ever  hold  with  him  that,  "Of  all  the  dis- 
po.sitions  and  habits  which  lead  to  po- 
litical pro.sperity,  religion,  and  morality 
are  indispensable  supports." 

Open  cur  eyes  to  understand  that  the 
greatness  of  our  country  lies  not  only 
in  our  material  achievements,  economic 
prosperity,  industrial  expansion,  and 
raising  the  standards  of  living,  but  also 
in  the  spiritual  advance  we  make  in  the 
Justice,  harmony,  and  good  will  that  pre- 
vail among  us  and  In  the  equality  of 
opportunity,  offered  alike  to  all  our  in- 
habitants, to  live  in  dignity  and  free- 


dom as  becometh  children  created  in 
Thine  image. 

Give  us  courage  equal  to  our  respon- 
sibilities, and  wisdom  equal  to  our 
strength.  Grant  that  our  strength  be 
revealed  not  only  in  guided  missiles,  but 
in  guided  leaders,  men  and  women  with 
big  hearts  and  strong  minds  and  broad 
vision,  leaders  who  will  be  guided  by 
truth,  righteousness,  and  justice  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  to  labor  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  our  people. 

Bless  the  President  of  these  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Mon- 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  all  who  exercise 
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just  and  rightful  authority,  that  they 
may  safeguard  the  ideals  and  free  in- 
stitutions which  are  our  country's  glory. 

O  send  Thy  healing  to  John  Foster 
Dulles,  our  Secretary  of  State,  that  he 
may  continue  to  serve  our  country. 

In  these  critical  and  trying  days  of 
world  tension,  guide  with  Thy  spirit  our 
leaders  and  the  leaders  of  all  nations, 
that  they  may  remove  the  fears,  mis- 
understandings and  suspicions,  the  envy, 
bigotry,  and  greed  which  culminate  in 
strife,  violence,  and  war. 

May  this  land,  under  Thy  providence, 
be  an  influence  for  good  throughout  the 
world,  uniting  all  men  everywhere  in 
understanding  and  friendship,  in  free- 
dom, and  world  peace.    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  17,  1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
304,  79th  Congress,  as  amended,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Coffin,  of 
Maine,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  4245)  re- 
lating to  the  taxation  of  the  income  of 
life  insurance  companies,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE   BILL   REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4243)  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  the  income  of  life  insurance 
companies  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Authoriza- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  to  conduct 


a  hearing,  even  through  the  Senate  may 
be  in  session  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  bu-siness. 

The  motion  was  ajuccd  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
buoiness. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Slates  submiltins 
sundry  nominations,  wliich  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Keiiite  pioceedin's.i 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations,  to  be  alternate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  13th  .se.s.sion  of  the  Gen- 
eral As.scmblv  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem])ore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
cousi(i'=>rcd  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.      ADVISORY     COMMISSION     ON 
EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  of  Kani^as,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advi.sory  Com- 
mission on  Educational  F:xchan"e  for  a 
term  of  3  years  expiniiK  Jani:ary  27. 
1962,  and  unt.l  his  successor  has  been 
appointed  and  qualified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  tiie  nominutiuu  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  many 
times  nominations  of  outstanding  men 
like  Dr.  Murpiiy,  who  .serve  in  Govern- 
ment at  considerable  sacrifice,  are  ap- 
proved in  the  Senate  without  any  com- 
ment on  the  floor.  I  have  the  privilei^e 
of  knowing  Dr.  Murphy,  having  served 
with  him  in  a  limited  caoacity  on  a 
commission.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
bec'n  more  favorably  impre.s.sed  with 
anyone  than  I  have  been  with  the  ca- 
pacity and  ability  of  Dr.  Murphy.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  .serve 
with  him  on  the  commission.  I  am  glnd 
the  Senate  has  confirmed  his  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  said  about  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Mur- 
phy, chancellor  of  Kansas  University. 
As  the  Senator  has  suited.  Dr.  Murphy 
is  an  outstanding  educator,  a  great 
American,  and  a  great  citizen.  We  are 
fortunate  to  get  the  services  of  men  of 


that  type  in  this  and  other  positions  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied lurUiv.  nil. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.' ident.  I 
move  tint  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
bideration  of  lejnslative  business. 

The  imtion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT   TO 
MONDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adiourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
me:'t  al  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRFSIDFNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  il  i.s  .so  ordered. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  CARL 
HAYDEN 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  it 
become.)  my  very  h:ippy  pleasure  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  my  distav;ui.shed  .seiiior  colleague 
from  Arizona.  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  is 
beumninii;  hi.s  4!>'h  year  of  .service  in  the 
Cjn-'.re.ss  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  .<^tatin'^  this  is  a  period  of 
.service  Ion  .er  than  that  attained  by  any 
other  man  who  ha.s  .served  the  country  in 
thi.s  capacity. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Hayden  and  I 
have  been  friends  all  of  my  life,  and  our 
families  have  be-^n  friends  all  of  their 
lives  We  have  been  on  oppo.-^ite  sides  of 
the  political  fence,  but  I  do  not  mind 
."•c.yinfr  publicly  I  have  often  supported 
this  outstanding  Democrat.  I  hold 
nolhin'-;  a^;ainst  him  for  the  times  he  has 
felt  It  nece--ai-y  to  opfjose  me  becau.'^e  I 
happen  to  be  a  Republican,  becau  e  I 
know  that  deep  in  his  heart  there  is  a 
feel.nir  for  mt  akin  to  the  feeling  I  have 
ahv.Tvs  held  in  my  heart  for  him. 

Mr,  President,  we  in  Arizona  recognize 
C.\RL  Hayden  to  be  one  of  Arizona's  out- 
standinc;  citizen.;.  He  was  born  at  Hay- 
den's  Ferry,  now  called  Tempe.  the  site 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  fa 'test  growing 
universities  in  our  State.  He  was  born 
there  in  1077.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Arizona,  and  in  Stanford  Uni- 
ver.sity.  At  Stanford  Univer.'^ity.  I  will 
sav.  he  played  center  on  the  first  foot- 
ball team  Stanford  ever  had — and  some 
people  in  the  West  have  suggested  it  was 
the  last  football  team  Stanford  ever  had. 

At  one  time  during  his  illustrious  ca- 
reer— I  relate  this  because  it  is  an  in- 
teresting story — he  was  the  sheriff  of 
Maricopa  County,  which  is  our  largest 
county.  At  one  time  he  was  an  umpire 
in  a  baseball  game  in  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  SaltonstallI  played  as  a  par- 


ticipant from  one  of  the  schools  nearby. 
He  served  In  the  Army  during  World  War 
I.  He  has  always  been  Intereeted  in 
military  affairs,  particularly  marksman- 
ship and  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Arizona  are  proud 
of  this  man,  and  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  stand  on  this  floor  today 
as  one  of  the  two  Senators  from  Arizona 
who,  I  will  say,  were  born  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arizona,  and  express  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  my  friend  Carl  Hayden 
personally  my  high  admiration  for  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In 
morning  business  the  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
PastoreI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre-^ident,  the 
Senator  yielded  to  me,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  may  be 
pei-mitted  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
self, the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Johnson  1,  and  all  the  Democrats  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  with  all  the  Republicans 
on  the  other  side,  in  endorsing  whole- 
heartedly what  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  said  about 
Carl  Hayden. 

Carl  Hayden  is  not  simply  a  Senator 
from  Arizona.  Carl  Hayden,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  Senator's  Senator.  He 
knows  what  makes  the  wheels  of  Gov- 
ernment go.  He  is  appreciative  of  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view.  He  is  un- 
derstanding. He  is  cooperative.  He  is 
tolerant.  This  country  is  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  a  man  of  the  caliber 
of  Carl  Hayden  as  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

This  man.  who  was  a  sheriff,  a  law 
man  in  territorial  days,  has  had  the 
unique  honor  and  distinction  of  serving 
his  State  ever  since  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  as  a  Member  of  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Arizona  is  extremely  fortimate, 
but  the  Nation  and  the  free  world  are 
more  fortunate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  recognize,  in  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  would  it  be  out  of  order,  on 
an  occasion  such  as  this,  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  present  to  stand  and 
to  join  In  a  little  applause? 

(Applause.  Senators  rising.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Have  I  lost  my 
right  to  the  floor?    I  have  some  other 


matters  to  present,  under  the  3-minute 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  had  assumed  the  Senator  had  ex- 
hausted his  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  may  have  additional  time 
in  which  to  yield  to  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
well  as  I  have  known  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair,  and  as  long  as 
I  have  served  under  his  chairmanship, 
I  did  not  know  he  was  a  law  man  from 
the  Territory.  I  say  to  him  now  that, 
much  as  I  have  deli'^hted  in  watching 
wost-'rns  on  television,  I  shall  watch 
them  with  even  greater  delight  and 
relish,  knowing  that  they  are  symbolic 
of  the  great  law  man's  part  in  the 
building  of  the  great  West. 

I  have  served  under  many  chairmen  in 
the  House  and  Senate  over  the  past  25 
years.  Never  have  I  served  under  any 
chairman  who  was  more  gracious,  more 
kindly,  more  sympathetic,  and  more 
equitable  as  he  dealt  with  members  of 
the  committee.  I  bear  testimony  to  the 
genial,  kindly,  and  effective  way  in  which 
he  charted  the  direction  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  has 
been  a  delight,  indeed,  to  serve  under  his 
chairmanship. 

As  I  recall,  his  State  entered  the  Union 
In  1912,  and  he  came  to  the  House  as  its 
first  Representative.  Probably  few  per- 
sons in  the  history  of  the  Republic  will 
have  served  so  long  coterrainally  with  the 
entire  history  of  a  State  from  the  date 
it  was  admitted  into  the  sisterhood  of 
the  Union. 

I  am  happy  to  join  in  these  felicita- 
tions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  that,  first,  1  see  two 
distinguished  Senators  on  their  feet,  Mr. 
Gruening  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  both  of  who 
have  served  their  State  of  Alaska  from 
the  time  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
That  period  of  time  has  been  a  little 
shorter  than  is  the  case  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  however. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  felicitous 
statements  just  made  by  my  colleagues, 
and  say  that,  as  one  who  serves  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  with  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, on  the  Interior  Department  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  have  noted  that  much  of  our 
business  is  transacted  with  only  two 
members  of  the  subcommittee  present  at 
any  one  time.  Frequently  Senator  Hay- 
den and  I  must  confer  alone  or  hear  wit- 
nesses alone  because  of  the  commitments 
of  other  subcommittee  members. 


I  can  testify  therefore  from  personal 
experience  to  the  fact  that  here  is  a  man 
who  has  the  interests  of  his  country,  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  great  State  of 
Arizona  constantly  before  him.  Never 
has  there  been  a  whisper  of  partisanship 
in  our  committee.  He  has  been  an  ideal 
chairman  with  whom  to  work. 

I  have  known  that  he  was  a  law  man 
in  the  early  days.  He  is  still  a  law  man 
in  the  committee  room.  He  expedites 
business  with  the  great  capacity  which  a 
sheriff  has  for  getting  things  done  right. 
He  maintains  order  and  decorum,  not 
only  in  our  subcommittee,  but  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which 
he  is  our  distinguished  chairman. 

It  is  alwaj's  a  real  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  me,  in  speaking  to  audiences  here 
and  there,  to  refer  to  Carl  HAYnrv,  and 
the  fact  emphasized  by  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  and  other  Senators,  that  for 
almost  half  a  century  he  has  been  a . 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  For  an  even 
longer  period  than  that,  he  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  National  Legislature.  He 
has  been  a  Member  of  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  from  1912  to  1959,  repre- 
senting the  great  State  of  Arizona  since 
it  became  the  last  area  to  enter  the 
Union  until  Alaska  came  along  to  join 
us  in  this  Congress.  That  fact  bears 
testimony  to  the  youth  of  this  Republic. 
It  is  significant  that  a  country  which, 
for  so  long,  had  its  membership  limited 
to  48  States,  and  which  enjoyed  its  great- 
est growth  during  that  period  of  time, 
has  had  constantly  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature a  man  who  came  into  the  Congress 
when  his  State  entered  the  Union. 

Many  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
are  older  than  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  years  of  existence.  However,  ours  is 
a  country  which  is  the  youngest  of  the 
world  powers,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
oldest  of  the  world  powers  still  conduct- 
ing its  affairs  under  its  original  articles 
of  incorporation,  the  same  Constitution 
which  set  us  up  in  business  as  a  great 
and  growing  Nation. 

Men  like  Carl  Hayden  are  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  our  young  country  has 
been  not  only  so  expansive,  but  so 
enduring. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  yielding  to  me  in 
order  that  I  may  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  a  more  than  well  deserved  trib- 
ute— and  I  hope  a  generous  tribute — to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair. 

Former  President  Truman  once  told 
me  that  if  a  man  wanted  a  guide  as  to 
how  to  be  a  good  United  States  Senator, 
all  he  needed  to  do  was  to  study  the  life 
of  Carl  Hayden.  That  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  profound  and  reassuring 
statements  ever  made  by  any  President. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  law  man.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  has  contributed 
more  to  the  law  of  the  Nation  than  has 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona.    The 
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law  Is  Just;  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  exemplified  that  type  of  jus- 
tice. 

Personally.  I  wish  to  thank  him  for 
the  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  he 
has  extended  not  only  to  me.  but  to 
others,  in  our  personal  relationships  In 
this  body.  What  is  even  more  signifi- 
cant is  the  ix)ise,  the  statesmanship,  and 
the  quality  of  his  leadership  which  is 
manifested  in  his  many  activities  in  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Hayden  is  not  only  a  great 
Democrat;  he  is  a  great  American. 
Even  more  important,  he  is  a  patriot. 
and  a  friend  to  man. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  deserved  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  only  a  very  short  time  when  I  over- 
heard a  very  distinguished  Republican 
say  one  day.  "If  I  were  troubled  by  any 
legislative  matter,  there  is  one  Senator 
I  would  consult,  and  that  is  Carl  Hay- 
den. of  Arizona." 

I  think  that  precisely  and  pithily  ex- 
presses the  esteem,  appreciation,  and 
high  regard  which  Members  of  this  au- 
gust body  have  for  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  great  State  of  Arizona. 
Carl  Hayden  has  always  had  a  pa- 
ternal solicitude  for  younger  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  they  come  to  this  great 
body.  That  concern  typifies  the  great 
heart  and  mind  of  tliis  distinguished 
man  from  Arizona.  I  join  my  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoLDWATERl  in  Wishing  Carl  Hayden 
many  more  years  of  good  health  and 
service  to  the  people  of  his  country 
through  his  tenure  of  office  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  consider  myself 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  o..'-sociate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
pruished  junior  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Representing  the  youngest  and  newest 
State  of  the  Union,  it  is  a  plf^asure  to 
record  that  for  many  years  the  Alas- 
kans' aspiration  to  statehood  has  en- 
joyed the  support  and  sympathy  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  that  great 
representative  of  the  last  State  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  previous  to  the 
admission  of  Alaska.  He  lived  theie 
when  it  was  still  a  Territory  and  never 
forgot  the  handicaps  of  territorialism. 

During  the  many  years  when  some  of 
us  working  for  statehood  were  down 
here  in  Washington  promoting  what  at 
times  seemed  to  be  a  remote  and  not 
too  promising  a  cause,  we  always  found 
Carl  Hayden  sympathetic.  Six  or  seven 
years  ago  when  I  was  speaking  witli 
him  on  the  subject  of  statehood  for 
Alaska,  he  said,  humorously,  "We  can't 
let  you  in.  We  have  no  room  for  you." 
I  said,  "Can't  you  do  sometliing  about 
that?" 

He  said,  "Certainly;  we  can  build  a 
new  Senate  Office  Building." 

He  went  ahead  and  did  it.  At  least 
we  know  that  he  played  an  important 
part   in   it.    So   we    Alaskans   are    ex- 


tremely grateful  for  his  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  our  cau.se,  a  sympathy  ex- 
pressed not  merely  by  word  but  by  deed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  a  Senator  from 
the  baby  State  of  Alaska,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  deserved 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, which  was  the  baby  State  until 
last  month. 

So  long  as  this  Nation  has  in  high 
office  men  of  the  caliber,  stature,  and 
wisdom  of  Carl  Hayden,  all  will  be  well. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  For  many  years 
my  distinguished  predecessor.  Carter 
Glass,  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  lie 
served  on  that  committee  with  tiie  pres- 
ent chairman,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Since  1947  tiie  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  been  privilegrd  to  serve  on 
the  Apnropriations  Committee  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  there- 
fore can  better  appreciate  wliat  his 
predecessor  meant  when  he  said,  "If  the 
Constitution  should  ever  permit  Vir- 
ginia to  have  three  Senators,  I  hope  the 
third  one  will  be  Carl  Hayden." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.      I   yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  believe  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  praise  Carl  Hayden  with 
very  few  words,  becau.se  he  is  a  man  who 
attains  his  own  accomplishments  ui 
very  few  words. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  collea^aies 
to  r,ne  very  salient  fact  regarding  C\rl 
Hayden.  Wlienever  any  issue  affcctmi' 
tlie  State  of  Oregon  is  before  tlie  Appro- 
priation.s  Committee,  even  thouuh  I  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  I  find  tiiat 
Carl  Hayden  knows  more  about  our 
Sr.-ite  tlian  I  do. 

I  believe  that  speaks  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  can  be  j-aid  about  the  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  dilij^ence  and  states- 
man.-.hip  of  C\nL  Haydln. 

Mr.  CAPEHAHT.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent,  I 
wi."h  to  join  my  colleague  in  praising 
Carl  Hayden.  I  liave  been  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  l^.is  for  the  15  years  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate.  I  acim  re  many 
things  about  liim.  but  the  tv  o  thin<'.s 
I  admire  most  are  hi.s  modesty,  and  liie 
fact  that  he  talks  so  little  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senr'p. 

Mr.  Mc":aMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  also  to  join  in  tiic  tribute.s  p.iri  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
HAYDrNi.  He  is  truly  a  great  American 
and  I  wish  him  well  on  the  start  of  his 
48th  year  in  the  Congivss.  My  heartiest 
con",  ratulat  ions. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

COMJ"ENS.\TION     or    CiENKRAL     COIN.SEL     OF 

Department  of  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

tnui.smitting  a  dralt  of  propn-cci  Icgl^^ition 
to    fix    the    compeiisaliou    of    the    General 


Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Amendment   of  Section    502  of   Oenekal 
Bridge  Act  or   1946 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  502  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946.  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  VVi)rks. 

An.ntal  Aldit  or   Bridce  Commi3.sions   and 
Authorities  Created  bt  Act  of  Congress 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmiltuig  a  dr.ift  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  lor  the  annual  audit  of  bridge 
comn-iL'slons  and  authorities  created  by  act 
of  Conpre.s.s.  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  In 
the  membership  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
p  )ses  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  srnior  Senator 
from  Rliode  Island  I  Mr.  Green  1.  I  pre- 
sent for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  re.^^olu- 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  a  breakwater 
across  the  northern  approaches  to  Cod- 
dington  Cove  in  Newport.  R.  I.,  passed 
by  the  general  assembly  at  the  January 
session  1959. 

There  being  m  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works;  and.  under  the  rule,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S    177 

R^sohition  memorlallzlntf  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  a  breakwater 
atr-iss    the    n orthirn    apprtj.iches    to   Cod- 
din^lon  Cove  in  Newpjrt.  R    1. 
Wherf.is     the     G   ncral     Afiembly     of     the 
St.i'e  nf  Rhode  I'^l.md  and  Pro',  idencc  Planta- 
tions here  assembled.  Is  dedicated  to  the  con- 
tinued   pro.spfrily    of    our    Natijn    and    our 
St.itp.  and 

Wliercas  we  recoj'nlz'>  the  necessity  for  a 
.strung  United  .Matvs  N.ivy  to  Insure  our  free 
u.se  of  the  seas,  and  tlie  \\X?.\  contribution 
niide  to  our  n.Tlional  drfeiise  by  the  ships 
of  the  Dei'.roycr  Force.  US  Atlantic  Fleet: 
and 

Where  i.s  a  con>-;dcr  ible  p<^)rtlon  of  the 
State  of  Rliode  I.s'.i'.iul's  income  Is  derived 
from  salaries  p.ild  by  the  Navy  and  from 
punh.i.se.s  by  the  N;ivy  to  .support  fleet  lui.ts 
ba.'od  in  Rhode  Islind;  and 

Whrrea;.  the  Uei'.myer  Force,  US  Atlantic 
Fleet,  contributes  the  larg?-:!  single  share  u> 
the  lor.il  ecoiioniy  with  an  annual  estimated 
p  lyr)!!  of  $o,l  iiolllon  to  its  21,000  men  whose 
sl'.:ps  ;irc  honi"  p  irlcd  in  ojr  .state;  ;uid 

Whf  rc.as  (  1 )  Dvinnfi:  .iny  4y-hnur  period  of 
he.ivy  .-CIS  and  strong  winds,  ships  berthed 
in  C(".idinKl(<n  Co\  o  in  R.hode  I.' land  lose  an 
Chiitr.atrd  il  17.000  In  man-li.jur.  '  labor  as  a 
result  of  in'.erlerence  to  normal  work  sched- 
ules; and 

(2)  Los.s  of  w  jrk  duo  to  decreased  efficiency 
of  d?sLr  lyer  tender  repair  forces  during  such 
a  48-hour  period  is  estimated  at  $9,000;  and 

(11  An  additional  e.'^timated  $14,000  Is 
lo.-;  uurinr;  thl.<:  48-I'.our  perl  xl  as  a  result  of 
inrreaed  m.nlntcn.'ince  costs  including  loss  of 
fuel  reciiurcd  to  maintain  engineering  stand- 
by conditions,  costs  of  food  required  to  feed 
desiroyermen  who  would  normally  be  ashore 
during  liberty  hours,  and  costs  of  civilian 
laborers    required    for    possible    emergency 
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sortie  from  the  now-unprotected  destroyer 
pier  area:  and 

Since  this  loss  is  In  effect  sustained  by  the 
taxpayers  and  is  the  result  of  inadequate 
protection  to  the  berthing  piers  In  Coddlng- 
ton  CX)ve  the  principal  berthing  area  for  de- 
stroyers In  the  Atlantic  Fleet:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly  now  request  Congress  to  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  construction  of 
a  breakwater  across  the  northern  approaches 
to  Coddlngton  Cove,  to  provide  a  safe 
harbor  In  Narragansett  Bay,  R.I.,  and  to 
effect  an  economy  In  a  time  of  heavy  mili- 
tary expenditures,  respectfully  requesting  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  make  every  effort  to  expedite  the  con- 
struction of  this  breakwater;  directing  the 
secretary  of  state  to  transmit  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  Rhode  Island  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  HAWAH^OINT 
RESOLUTION  OF  LEGISLATURE  OF 
NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  CHAVEZ,  Mr.  President,  the  24th 
Legislature  of  New  Mexico  passed  a  Joint 
memorial  memorializing  the  Congress  to 
extend  the  full  rights  and  duties  of  state- 
hood to  Hawaii  by  admitting  her  into 
the  Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and, 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

HousK  Joint  Memoeial  5 

Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  these  United  States  to  extend  the  fullest 
lights,  duties,  and  blessings  of  statehood 
upon  Hawaii  by  admitting  her  to  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  o1  America 

Whereas  over  49  percent  of  the  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  Hawaii  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  half  million  people  of  the 
Islands  include  among  their  niemt>er8  large 
numbers  of  three  great  racial  groups  who 
speak  five  of  the  great  languages  heard 
around  the  world:  and 

Whereas  members  of  nearly  50  language 
and  racial  groups  and  subgroups  have  long 
been  associated  together  In  amity  and 
mutual  esteem  In  the  public  i^hools  of  the 
territory;    and 

Whereas  as  long  ago  as  1851  the  islanders 
secretly  petitioned  these  United  States  to  be 
taken  under  our  protection:  ai.d 

Whereas  the  islands  of  Hawaii  were  an- 
nexed by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  in 
1898  and  established  as  a  Territory  by  law  in 
1900;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  have 
amply  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  self- 
government  and  self-reliance;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  our  pub- 
lished Ideals  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equal- 
ity are  In  truth  a  living  creed  to  which  we 
adhere:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  That  the  Congress  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
petitioned  to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood 
without  delay;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  memo- 
rial of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  be  sent  to  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  the  President  of  T;he  U.8.  Sen- 
'    ate,  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives, and  to  the  members  of  the  New 
Mexico  delegation  to  the  XJJB.  Congress. 
So  V.  Meao, 

President.  Senate. 

HaI.  THORNBXaXT, 

Chief  Clerk. 
Mack  EASLznr, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Alsext  Romero, 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


HIGH  FREQUENCY  BOOSTER  STA- 
TIONS FOR  TELEVISION  RECEP- 
TION 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  Senate  Joint  Memorial  1, 
adopted  by  the  Montana  Legislature, 
which  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  take  such  remedial  ac- 
tion as  deemed  necessary  to  preclude 
the  closing  of  very  high  frequency 
booster  stations  necessary  for  television 
reception  in  areas  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  memorial 
and  view  it  as  strong  support  for  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  4  submitted  on 
January  23.  1959,  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [ Mr.  Carroll] ,  and  cosponsored 
by  myself,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield],  and  a  number  of 
other  western  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
memorial  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 

Joint  memorial  by  the  Senate  of  the  36th 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  James  E.  Murrat, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Montana;  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield,  U.S.  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana; the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalt,  U.S. 
Congressman  from  Montana;  the  Honor- 
able LeBot  Anderson,  Congressman  from 
Montan^i;  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  take  such  remedial 
action  as  deemed  necessary  to  preclude 
the  closing  of  very  high  frequency  booster 
stations  necessary  for  television  reception 
in  areas  of  the  State  of  Montana 

Whereas  there  are  many  communities  and 
farm  areas  within  the  State  of  Montana, 
whose  people  depend  upon  low  power,  very 
high  frequency  stations  as  their  only  means 
of  receiving  television  programs:  and 

Whereas  the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  the  large  number  of 
isolated  farm  homes,  ranch  homes,  and  small 
communities  makes  the  use  of  ultra  high 
frequency  translator  stations  impractical,  if 
Indeed  not  impossible,  according  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  competent  and  quali- 
fied broadcast  engineers,  as  well  as  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission:  and 

Whereas  it  is  economically  impossible  for 
these  communities  and  farm  areas  to  sup- 
port, construct,  or  operate  any  other  form 
of  duly  authorized  television  service;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  low  power  very  high 
frequency  booster  stations  would  deprive  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  i>eople  of  Mon- 
tana of  television  service:  and 

Whereas  there  is  ample  proof  that  low 
power  very  high  frequency  booster  stations 
can  be  regulated  so  as  to  preclude  inter- 
ference with  licensed  television  services  or 
commercial  and  military  communications 
and  navigation  services;  and 


Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  summarily  dismiss,  without 
formal  hearing,  Its  own  nile  making  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  "repeater"  or  "booster** 
stations  operating  in  the  very  blgh  fre- 
quency television  band  of  frequency  as- 
signments; and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  on  December  31,  1958,  make 
formal  announcement  of  its  dismissal  of 
petitions  for  reconsideration,  including  those 
filed  by  the  Honorable  J.  Hugo  Aronson, 
Grovernor  of  Montana;  the  Honorable  James 
E.  Murray.  U.S.  Senator  from  Montana;  the 
Honorable  Mike  Mansfield.  U£.  Senator  from 
Montana;  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  Con- 
gressman from  Montana;  and  the  Honorable 
LeRoy  Anderson,  Congressman  from  Mon- 
tana, all  of  whom  sought  to  procure  reason- 
able rules  which  would  permit  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  said  booster  stations  under 
the  regulatory  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  did  also  announce  on  December 
31.  1958,  that  all  booster  stations  would  be 
given  a  period  of  90  days  in  which  to  apply 
for  conversion  to  ultra  high  frequency  trans- 
lators or  some  other  authorized  television 
operation,  and  upon  faUure  to  do  so  would 
be  ordered  to  cease  operation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  3€th  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring.  That 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Montana,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring,  hereby 
memorialize  the  Federal  Conununicatlons 
Commission  to  rescind  its  order  of  December 
31.  1958.  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  such  remedial  action  within  such 
90-day  period  as  the  Congress  deems  fit 
through  the  exercise  of  its  authority  over 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
insure  the  continued  operation  of  low  power 
very  high  frequency  booster  stations,  to  the 
end  that  the  people  in  the  small  communi- 
ties and  rural  areas  of  the  State  of  Montana 
shall  not  be  denied  their  basic  right  to 
equality  of  access  to  the  informational,  edu- 
cational, inspirational,  cultural,  and  enter- 
tainment services  of  the  American  system 
of  free  television;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  memo- 
rial of  the  36th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Montana  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Montana; 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States:  the  S{>eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States:  the  Honor- 
able James  E.  Murray,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Montana;  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield, 
XJJ3.  Senator  from  Montana;  the  Honorable 
Lee  Metcalf.  Congressman  from  Montana; 
the  Honorable  LeRoy  Anderson.  Congress- 
man from  Montana;  and  Mr.  John  C.  Doer- 
fer,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Paul  Caktnon, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
John  J.  MacDonalo, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  KOREA- 
LETTERS 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  are  disturbed  about  the  political  sit- 
uation in  Korea.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  been  briefed  on 
it  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  there,  Am- 
bassador Dowling.  It  wotild  appear  that 
some  members  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the 
government  party  in  Korea,  desire  to 
perpetuate  themselves  in  power  by  re- 
stricting the  activities  of  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  opposition 
party  in  Korea. 
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I  have  received  two  letters  from  one 
of  my  constituents  who  is  now  teaching 
at  a  university  In  the  city  of  Taegu, 
Korea.  He  is  widely  acquainted  there 
and  presents  a  description  of  the  situa- 
tion which  checks  pretty  well  with  other 
information  which  I  have  received.  I 
urge  that  other  Senators  read  these  let- 
ters, and  I  suggest  that  the  Department 
of  State  examine  the  policy  proposals 
contained  in  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

January  21,  1959. 
Hon.  Theodorx  F.  Green, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Green  :  Recently  there  have 
been  some  political  developments  of  such 
p>ortent  and  significance  In  this  country  that 
I  feel  It  Is  necessary  to  give  a  fuller  explana- 
tion of  them  than  that  which  may  be  found 
In  the  newspapers  and  magazines  which  you 
may  see  In  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  your  position  and  the  fact  that 
I  am  one  of  your  constituents.  I  am  sending 
this  Information  to  you  before  anyone  else. 
Substantially  the  same  material  will  be  sent 
to  other  Interested  parties  In  a  few  days  time. 
A  second  copy  of  this  letter  will  also  be  sent 
In  care  of  your  secretary.  Since  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  State  have 
their  own  sources  of  Information,  I  shall 
probably  not  send  a  copy  through  official 
channels,  especially  since  I  assume  that  you 
can  approach  them  on  the  .subject  If  you 
believe  there  Is  anything  In  what  I  have  to 
say. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  to  what  extent  my 
views  may  agree  or   conflict   with  those  of 
Ambassador    Dowllng    and    his    staff,    but    I 
should  like  to  state  briefly  why  I  feel  that  I 
am  entitled  to  a  hearing.    Following  gradua- 
tion from  Yale  In   1963,  I  spent  2  years  In 
the  Army,  one  of  them  in  Korea  as  an  agent 
and  analyst  for  the  US   Army  Counter  Intel- 
ligence  Corps.     I   then   spent  the   academic 
year   1956-57  at  Yale  studying  the  Korean 
language.    I  returned  to  Korea  In  September 
1957  as  an  employee  of  the  Asia  Foundation 
and  I  have  been  teaching  at  a  university  In 
Taegu  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.     I  do 
not  claim  to  be  closely  associated  with  the 
top  political  figures   In  Korea,  but   I   have 
many  longstanding  acquaintances  In  Seoul: 
I  know  a  number  of  newspaper  editors  and 
reporters;  I  have  considerable  contact  with 
students  and  intellectuals;  and  I  have  fair 
contact  with  the  ordinary  people  in  the  cities. 
Since  I  am  not  an  ofRclal  of  the  Government 
It  la  perhaps  ea«ler  for  me  to  have  frank 
conversations  with  Koreans  In  sensitive  posi- 
tions;  however.  I  have  found  that  quite  a 
number  of  Americans  here  are  In  substantial 
agreement  with  me.  Including  several  of  our 
Government  omclali,  and  It  li  not  the  pur- 
pose  of  my  letter  to  criticize  any  of  the  Indi- 
viduals  who   are   Implementing   our    policy 
here.    I  have  no  Interest  In  the  prosperity  of 
any  Korean  political   party  or  group.     My 
views  are  my  own.    I  do  not  spenlc  fur  tht 
Asia  Fuundatlon. 

The  ■Ituutlon  tn  Korea  has  btoom*  in< 
creaalngly  rnor«  tense  ilnce  the  Inst  ueneral 
uleotlon  In  May  lOSR  due  tn  the  efTnrte  of 
the  party  In  power,  the  Liberal  Farty.  to 
riinct  iegtslittion  which  will  gunrnntee  their 
■ontrdl  of  the  prtildentlnl  eleotlon  In  1060 
ai\(l  to  put  Into  cffeet  leourlty  meaeurea 
which  will  prevent  the  mubllleatlon  of  public 
Hpiniun  KiRlnat  the  propoeed  legleUtlon, 

In  euenoe,  tht  baokground  U  almpli 
rnouRh.  Ttte  liut  few  eteotloni  have  been 
Mumnently  ilemoeratlo  to  permit  the  oppoel* 


tlon  groups  to  increase  their  percentage  of 
the  popular  vote  as  well  as  their  representa- 
tion In  the  national  assembly.  The  trend 
may  be  observed  In  a  comparison  of  the 
election  of  1952  when  Rhoe  received  72  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  with  that  of  1956 
when  he  received  56  percent.  In  1956  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  ma- 
jor opposition  party,  Mr.  Shin  I  Kl 
(Shlnlcky)  died  shortly  before  the  election, 
yet  he  received  a  protest  vote  amounting  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  vote.  (ROK. 
election  law  forbids  the  substitution  of  can- 
didates on  short  notice.)  Tlie  remainder 
of  the  vote  went  to  Clio  Bong  Am,  the 
leader  of  the  Progressive  Party.  Cho  had  once 
been  a  Communlf.t,  but  sub.^equent  to  his 
renunciation  of  communh;m  he  was  so  well 
thought  of  as  to  be  named  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  first  R.O.K.  cabinet  of  1948. 
In  the  same  election  in  1956  a  Dtmocratlc 
Party  Vice  President,  Chang  Myun  (John 
M.  Chang)  was  swept  into  office  over  Assem- 
bly speaker,  Lee  Kl  Pung.  Rhee's  own  choice. 

About  6  months  before  the  last  election 
the  Progressive  Party  was  Indicted  for  sub- 
version in  behalf  of  the  North  Korean 
regime.  Following  the  llrst  trial  in  this 
highly  controversial  case,  Cho  Bong  Am  was 
given  a  5-year  sentence.  The  prosecution 
appealed  and.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sec- 
ond trial  In  November  1S)58,  Mr.  Cho  was 
sentenced  to  death. 

Vice  President  Chang  may  not  be  under 
"house  arrest,"  depending  on  what  that  Is, 
but  he  is  under  police  surveillance  and  few 
people  dare  to  visit  him  at  his  home  unless 
they  are  already  openly  committed  to  his 
party. 

In  the  National  Assembly  election  of  1968 
the  opposition  Democratic  Party  raised  its 
strength  in  the  Assembly  from  about  50  to 
over  80.  In  this  election  for  the  first  time 
the  Liberal  Party's  majorlt.y  was  cut  to  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  233  members.  Had 
campaign  and  electoral  procedures  been 
properly  observed.  It  Is  quite  conceivable 
that  a  Democratic  Party  majority  would 
have  been  elected.  In  actual  fact,  there  were 
many  irregularities.  In  some  instances 
these  occurred  in  the  cities  and  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  newspapers.  In  a  few  of 
such  cases  where  flagrant  violations  such  as 
the  theft  of  ballots  were  noted  by  U.N.  ob- 
servers the  result  was  declared  invalid.  The 
population  la  over  60-percont  rural,  however, 
and  the  Government  control  of  the  rural 
areas  is  very  strong.  Opposition  newspapers 
are  not  easily  distributed  there  and  the 
Etemocratlc  Party  lacks  the  funds  for  ex- 
tensive campaigning  outside  the  metropoli- 
tan areas.  In  addition,  rallies  may  be  for- 
bidden in  country  districr.s  and  opposition 
supporters,  as  well  as  opposition  candidates, 
intimidated  without  these  things  becoming 
known  to  the  press  or  the  general  public. 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  Integrity  in  the 
election  procedures  It  became  obvious  that 
there  Is  a  definite  and  continuing  trend  to- 
ward the  opposition  due  to  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Government.  Until 
last  summer  there  seemed  to  be  grounds  for 
a  sober  optimism  In  regard  to  the  long  term 
picture.  None  of  the  competing  political 
partlee  were  Indifferent  to  the  Communist 
menace,  Retort  to  coercion  on  the  part  of 
the  Onvernment  aeemed  lean  than  previously, 
The  election  uf  an  oppoaitl»n  Vice  President 
had  proved  that  elections  were  not  com- 
pletely farcical.  Courta  wnre  able  to  hand 
down  verrtleia  which  redressed  vlolatlona  of 
the  eleotlon  law,  and  there  teemed  to  be  a 
growing  awarensM  of  democratic  prlnclplea 
and  nn  Increated  deatre  to  pvit  the«e  prlnrl* 
plea  Into  practice,  Bince  the  early  fall  h()w< 
ever,  the  admlnlatratlon,  apparently  realla- 
Ing  that  draatio  meaaurea  would  now  be 
neoeatary,  hai  been  orMkIng  down  hard  in 
an  attempt  to  narrow  tht  area  of  maneuver 
for  thoee  In  oppoaltlnn.  In  the  ieglalatlve 
field    the   two   mutt   Important   bllTt   have 


been  those  to  amend  the  security  law  and 
the  local  autonomy  law.  The  effect  of  the 
first,  because  of  Its  vagueness,  la  to  provide 
for  penalties  against  those  who  say  or  write 
things  critical  of  the  Government.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  second  Is  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Central  Government  of 
local  officials  from  the  level  of  mayor  down 
to  that  of  district  chief.  (District  denotes 
the  administrative  level  Just  above  that  of 
village.  Provincial  governors  and  vice 
governors  have  always  been  appointed.) 
The  appointment  system  replaces  that  of 
popular  election.  Most  of  the  mayors  of 
cities  and  towns  are  of  the  opposition  party 
and  the  Government  's  expected  to  replace 
about  two-thirds  of  these  before  the  presi- 
dential election  In  1960.  The  oi)posltlon 
party  will  be  further  hurt  by  the  fact  that 
the  cancellation  of  the  many  local  cam- 
paigns which  would  have  l>een  held  before 
the  presidential  election  deprives  them  of 
the  opportunity  to  keep  l.ssues  before  the 
Government  and  to  crlticl/e  the  policies  of 
the  Government  The  long  range  effect  on 
the  development  of  the  understanding  and 
practice  of  self-government  among  the  bulk 
of  the  population  is  obvious.  In  addition 
to  these  two  bills  one  has  been  proposed  to 
alter  the  status  of  the  Judiciary  through  a 
change  In  the  system  of  appointments  so 
that  the  position  of  the  Judiciary  vis-a-vls 
that  of  the  administration  will  be  reduced. 
In  their  purpose  and  In  their  result  these 
hills  give  the  Liberal  Party  a  stranglehold  on 
the  country.  Misdeeds  will  t>e  easier  at  the 
time  of  the  next  election.  The  press  will 
be  prevented  from  reporting  them  and  the 
Judiciary  from  rectifying  them. 

The  Democratic  Party  minority  In  the  As- 
sembly regarded  these  bills  as  a  threat  to 
the  continued  existence  of  their  party  since 
they  would  prevent  the  party  from  severely 
criticizing  the  Government  and  from  using 
the  press  as  a  weapon.  As  they  lacked  the 
numerical  strength  to  block  the  bill  to 
amend  the  security  law  by  vote  In  the  As- 
sembly, they  attempted  to  stop  It  by  occu- 
pying the  legislative  chamkwr  day  and  night 
and  by  obstructing  the  normal  procedure  of 
the  house  by  noisy  demonstrations  when- 
ever the  majority  party  attempted  to  hold 
a  session.  Previously  they  had  attempted 
to  block  the  bill  In  committee  by  procedural 
tactics.  Rules  state  that  a  member  may  not 
be  Interrupted  while  questioning  the  com- 
mittee chairman  and  that  he  may  question 
as  long  as  he  desires.  The  Democratic 
Party  members  on  the  committee  had  held 
up  the  bin  In  this  way,  but  the  Liberal 
Party  members  of  the  committee  agreed  pri- 
vately to  hold  a  session  at  a  time  unknown 
to  the  Democratic  Party  members  and  at 
that  meeting  the  bill  was  cleared  through 
without  further  debate.  The  ao-callcd 
Democratic  Party  "sltdown  strike"  contin- 
ued for  about  5  or  6  d;iys  before  Christmas. 
On  the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve  the  police 
cordoned  off  an  area  of  several  blocks 
around  the  National  Assembly  building. 
Three  hundred  men  in  police  uniforms  en- 
tered the  chamber  and  In  a  violent  battle 
overcame  the  Democratic  Party  memt>era 
and  dragged  them  from  the  chamber. 
While  the  uppoeitlnn  members  were  detained 
In  ruoma  above  and  below  the  chamber  the 
Liberals  by  a  vote  of  138  to  nothing  paoaed 
nut  only  the  security  bill  but  also  the  new 
nuU)n(>my  law  and  aume  ao-odd  other  bllla, 
Including  the  budget  fur  lOAO,  All  were 
poaaed  without  dnbate.  Several  of  tht 
minority  aaaemUlymen  were  huepltallMd 
after  the  battle,  It  appeara  that  tht  mtn 
who  removed  the  aaaemhlymen  were  not 
membtra  of  the  regular  Aaaembly  atcurliy 
forot,  The  alory  In  the  newapapera  la  that, 
Judo  eNperu  were  bru\tght  up  to  deal  with 
the  Bituation  and  that  additional  unit  rma 
had  to  bt  madt  for  thtm  tht  night  btfort 
tht  optratinn  In  tht  Aaatmbly.  X  am  nol 
certain  of  the  truth  In  thia  matUr,  but 
there  aeema  to  be  feneral  agrtemtnt  thai 
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the  men  who  did  the  Job  were  not  auf  or- 
Ized  members  of  the  Assembly  security 
group. 

For  the  past  several  months  there  has  been 
a  ban  on  all  public  gathering)  In  the  city 
of  Seoul.  Since  the  24th  of  December  this 
ban  has  been  extended  to  other  cities  and 
towns  in  order  that  the  Dem<x;ratic  Party 
may  be  prevented  from  holding  demonstra- 
tions against  the  security  law  and  calling 
for  its  repeal.  The  Government  has  taken 
the  position  that  criticism  of  any  law  out- 
side the  National  Assembly  itself  is  illegal. 
Law  requires  that  any  group  planning  a 
rally  must  notify  the  police  of  the  time  and 
place.  The  Democratic  Party  has  adhered 
to  that  requirement  with  the  result  that 
at  the  specified  time  In  various  cities 
throughout  the  country  huge  areas  are  cor- 
doned off  by  the  police,  traffic  is  stopi>ed, 
pasrers-by  are  not  only  prevented  from  cross- 
ing rope  lines  but  are  also  stopped  on  the 
street  and  asked  to  show  their  Identification, 
and  the  downtown  areas  are  filled  with 
police  and  detectives  In  the  now  Infamous 
leather  Jackets.  I  have  observed  these  things 
lx)th  In  Taegu  and  in  Seoul.  In  Seoul  re- 
cently the  taxi  In  which  I  wat;  riding  was 
stopped  three  times  during  a  1-mlle  ride 
toward  the  downtown  area.  As  Americans 
we  are  not  greatly  inconvenler.ced  as  it  is 
to  the  Interest  of  the  Governmimt  to  do  as 
little  as  possible  which  might  occasion  un- 
favorable comment  by  the  foreign  commu- 
nity. The  Koreans  have  l)een  considerably 
inconvenienced  however,  and  their  dislike 
for  the  Government  h .  Increi^sed  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Justification  which  has  be'^n  advanced 
for  the  ban  on  public  gatherings  and  for  the 
bills  referred  to  is  that  they  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  Increased  threat  of  Communist 
subversion.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
anyone  among  the  Koreans  I  know.  Includ- 
ing some  who  are  critical  of  the  opposition 
party,  who  Ukes  this  Justlfl>»tlon  seri- 
ously. There  Is  a  general  realiMtlon  that 
the  bills  are  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  Liberal  Party  monopoly  on  government 
and  the  profits  from  U.S.  aid.  (I  have  heard 
It  said  here  that  If  you  can  sUy  in  the  Cabi- 
net for  8  months  you  can  retire  for  life  ) 
There  is  no  danger  of  mob  violence  from 
rallies  which  might  be  held  at  the  present 
time.  To  the  masse*  the  security  bill  la  an 
abstract  issue  and  not  one  which  moves  them 
emotionally.  The  Democratic  Party  Is  defi- 
nitely antl-Communlst  Vice  President 
Chang  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Mo*t  Americans 
are  agreed  that  Its  leaders  are  more  conserva- 
tive In  their  thinking  than  the  UberaU. 
The  Government  has  never  sun^ested  previ- 
ously that  there  was  any  Communist  Influ- 
ence In  the  Democratic  Party,  but  recently 
the  police  have  Insinuated  that  the  tactics 
of  the  party  In  the  present  circumstances 
are  like  those  of  the  Communists  in  order 
to  Justify  measures  which  may  be  taken 
agalnat  them. 

Rumor  has  It  that  the  eecurlty  bill  was 
passed  on  the  order  of  Syngman  Rhee  who 
directed  that  thla  be  done  prior  ti  his  return 
from  a  Chrlatmaa  vacation  at  Chlnhae,  X 
do  not  know  whether  thla  la  true,  but  re- 
cently he  refuted  to  tee  a  grouo  of  X>mo- 
oratle  Party  delegatet  who  wlahed  to  dtaouat 
the  tttuatlon  with  him  and  a  frw  daya  ago 
he  refused  the  requeat  of  the  VUt  President 
for  an  appointment  on  the  grounda  that  ho 
would  att  no  one  who  la  oppcaeU  to  the 
aeeurlty  law.  Rhee  haa  thua  f»vr  been  re- 
garded  almost  aa  above  orltloUir.  Mlttakea 
have  aiwaya  bttn  attributed  to  othtra  and 
not  to  tht  Prttldtnt  who  haa  bttn  widtly 
ennaidered  to  bt  Ignorant  tomtnow  of  tht 
matfeasanet  on  tvery  aide.  Mta  rtfuaal  to 
aot  In  tht  |>rtttnt  ciroumitaneta  to  htip 
bring  about  ft  rtaumplion  of  ptrUamtntftrjr 
acuvlty  U  btffinning  to  bring  about  a  mert 
reallaue  and  erltloal  view  of  tht  man. 


I  do  not  know  exactly  how  our  policy 
planners  conceive  of  our  Interest  In  Korea. 
There  are  some  Americans  who  believe  that 
we  are  purposely  supporting  the  Liberal  Party 
because  it  is  an  avowed  anti-Communist 
group  and  that  because  of  the  Importance 
of  our  military  position  here  we  are  prepared 
to  condone  any  enormity  which  this  group 
may  commit.  From  a  conversation  I  had  a 
few  weeks  ago  with  Mr.  Warne,  the  director 
of  OEC  (ICA  in  Korea).  I  am  Inclined  to 
doubt  this.  It  seems  rather  that  we  are 
seriously  following  a  policy  of  noninter- 
ference. I  do  not  claim  to  know  enough  to 
state  positively  what  policy  we  should  follow. 
however  I  have  been  observing  events  here 
for  some  time  and  have  talked  to  a  great 
many  Koreans  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
what  Is  happening  here  and  I  feel  that  If 
things  continue  as  at  present  we  may  be 
caught  in  a  very  dangerous  and  embarrassing 
situation. 

Over  the  past  few  years  popular  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Government  has  steadily 
Increased.  This  has  In  part  been  due  to  the 
chronic  economic  d  fflculties  of  the  country, 
but  additionally  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment officials  are  robbing  the  people  and  the 
people  know  this.  There  are  countless  in- 
stances of  this  and  the  situation  has  been 
reiK)rted  In  a  number  of  American  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Suffice  to  say  it  Is  common 
knowledge  here.  One  type  of  robbery  in- 
volves the  misuse  of  U.S.  aid.  The  other 
type  Involves  extortion  from  the  Koreans 
themselves.  For  example  if  a  store  owner 
pays  a  bribe  the  tax  assesEed  on  his  store  will 
be  low.  Otherwise  it  will  steadily  increase. 
I  know  one  store  owner  who  Is  paying  a  tax 
three  times  as  high  as  that  imp>oced  on  a 
larger  store  of  the  came  type  in  the  same  area 
because  of  his  refusal  to  bribe.  Over  and 
over  one  hears  accounts  of  this  sort  of  thing 
and  of  how  merchants  who  don't  cooperate 
are  harried  out  of  business  by  the  police. 
The  unfairness  of  the  system  Is  extremely 
irritating  to  the  people.  Liberal  Party  peo- 
ple enjoy  privileges  which  may  not  be  readily 
apparent  to  foreigners,  but  which  are  sub- 
stantial enough.  They  may  obtain  bank 
loans,  for  example,  regardless  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  security  while  others  are 
turned  away.  Good  students  don't  get  the 
best  Jobs  any  more.  What  counts  Is  who  you 
know  and  the  best  ones  often  get  nothing 
unlets  they  can  raise  some  funds  and  pay 
someone  to  hire  them.  The  growing  Inequity 
of  the  system  is  bringing  about  Increasing 
discontent.  People  are  antigovernment  now 
whom  I  remember  as  being  indifferent  a  few 
years  ago.  Japanese  imperialism  was  bad. 
people  are  saying,  but  at  least  It  was  fair 
and  everyone  suffered  the  same  burden. 

The  pressure  building  up  against  the 
regime  is  further  increased  by  the  influx  of 
democratic  ideas  from  the  West  and  by  the 
scarcity  of  Jobs  for  Intellectuals.  At  present 
there  are  about  3.500  Korean  students  In 
the  United  Statee  and  a  few  hundred  more 
in  other  Western  countrlea.  Every  year  some 
of  these  return  home  with  the  aspiration 
of  putting  some  of  their  new  Ideas  Into 
practice  only  to  find  that  not  only  are  they 
thwarted  In  thia  regard,  but  alao  that  they 
art  lucky  to  get  any  kind  of  a  reapectable 
peel  tlon  at  all.  Korea  haa  tht  aamt  propor* 
tlon  of  its  population  in  oolltgta  aa  Qrtat 
Britain,  a  highly  advanced  aoclety,  but 
Korea  dota  not  havt  jobt  for  Ita  atudtntt, 
Koughiy  ont'fourth  of  tht  graduatti  art 
abit  to  find  Joba.  A  ntwapaptr  tdltcr  told 
mt  ytattrday  that  tvtry  day  atvtn  or  tight 
atudenu  knock  en  hit  door  and  ofTtr  to  work 
for  nothing.  Ivtry  ytar  many  of  thMt  grad- 
uatM  btcomt  part  of  a  highly  rtatntful  and 
dlitnehanttd  group  of  tptoulatlvt  thinktn 
who  btUtvt  it  it  uttlttt  to  think  of  profrtaa 
until  ft  iwttpinf  ehft&i*  rtorfftnliN  th« 
wholt  ioeltty. 

Thott  who  art  itudtnti  bow  wtrt  only  In 
thtlr  ttena  whan  tht  war  andtd  and  wtrt 


barely  12  or  so  during  the  Communist  occu- 
pation In  1950.  They  lack  the  understand- 
ing of  communism  which  the  older  groups 
possess.  Already  the  brightest  of  them  In 
class  are  asking,  "Why  can't  the  Russian 
proposals  for  unification  be  accepted?"  If 
the  present  trend  continues,  we  may  in  a 
few  years  be  confronted  with  a  situation 
In  which  the  Russians  will  be  able  to  accept 
our  proposals  for  unification  because  the 
south,  favoring  pro-Communist  candidates, 
will  outvote  the  north.  The  present  R.OX. 
government  opposes  Koreawide  elections  be- 
cause it  does  not  wish  to  see  its  own  posi- 
tion threatened,  but  rather  wishes  to  per- 
petuate its  control,  but  this  attitude  will 
not  satisfy  the  people  if  there  appears  to 
be  a  real  chance  of  unification  through  U.N.- 
sponsored  nationwide  elections.  About  2 
months  ago  a  man  said  to  me  "the  Liberal 
Party  platform  makes  It  too  obvious  that 
they  don't  want  unification." 

The  young  men  now  think  of  the  army 
primarily  as  something  to  be  avoided. 
Those  with  money  and  connections  can  do 
BO  while  those  who  are  really  needed  to  help 
support  their  families  are  usually  too  poor 
to  pay  the  necessary  bribe.  Morale  in  the 
R.O.K.  Army  is  very  low  especially  below 
the  rank  of  captain.  Sympathy  with  the 
opposition.  Judging  by  the  newspapers  they 
read,  runs  very  high  as  it  does  among  the 
students.  The  enlisted  men  are  treated 
very  badly  and  in  the  frontline  areas  espe- 
cially they  are  underfed.  This  last  Is  t)ecause 
the  rations  are  often  sold  Instead  of  being 
issued  to  the  men.  The  men  are  aware  of 
this  and  also  of  the  fact  that  unit  com- 
manders are  often  pressured  Into  turning 
in  majorities  for  the  Liberal  Party  when 
elections  are  held. 

The  condition  of  the  agrarian  population 
Is  poor.  Inflation  in  Korea  has  been  almost 
completely  stopped,  but  seemingly  at  the 
cost  of  the  farmers  by  keeping  the  cost  of 
farm  commodities  down.  A  local  official  of 
the  Bank  of  Korea  here  in  Taegu  told  me  re- 
cently that  20  percent  of  the  factories  in  the 
Taegu  area  have  shut  down  t>ecauEe  the 
farmers  are  unable  to  buy  new  tools.  A 
Taegu  paper  on  January  17  said  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  medium  and  small  enterprises 
have  closed.  Similar  stories  about  condi- 
tions in  the  country  as  a  whole  appear  every 
week,  but  somehow  they  don't  find  their 
way  into  the  OEC  reports,  at  least  not  In 
those  which  are  made  public. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  there  has 
been  no  improvement  over  the  last  few  years. 
Conditions  in  the  cities  have  improved  and 
the  people  are  better  off  than  they  were  be- 
fore from  a  material  point  of  view,  but  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  this  because  they  be- 
lieve that  much  more  is  possible  and  that 
they  are  entitled  to  much  more.  The  Gov- 
ernment tries  to  whip  up  excitement  with 
antl-Communlst  and  antl -Japanese  drives 
and  the  students  are  turned  out  to  parade 
from  time  to  time  in  a  semblance  of  unity, 
but  no  one  is  really  enthusiastic.  At  the 
parade  last  summer  in  celebration  of  Augiut 
15.  Liberation  Day,  I  heard  no  applause  even 
when  the  Prealdent'a  car  drove  by. 

The  common  man  la  not  prepared  to  fight 
agalnat  tht  aeourlty  bill  because  he  haa  too 
much  to  worry  about  almply  trying  to  make 
tnda  mett  taoh  month.  Tht  Inttlltctuala 
are  enraged  by  It,  however,  and  It  la  Inttrtat* 
Ing  that  aomt  of  tht  mtrohanu  vltw  it  In 
tcunomle  ttrnu.  Thty  ftti  that  tht  oAelala 
are  tngaging  in  thaft  and  txtortlon  and  that 
tht  only  dtftnat  agalnat  thla  la  tht  powtr 
to  erltlelat  and  txpoat  thtm  tn  tht  prttt. 
Tht  Btourlty  law  will  htip  to  mufflt  aueto 
orltlclam. 

X  iuppott  thtrt  ii  Uttlt  qutitlon  that  wt 
loat  rtaptct  throughout  tht  world  gtntrally 
by  iNmlni  to  iponaor  tht  prtfttnt  Xortftii 
rtflmt,  for,  by  not  Inttrftring  in  ont  way  or 
anothtr,  wt  art  Identlfled  with  it  by  our 
toonomle  and  military  aid.    X  feel  thtrt  art 
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other  dangers  m  well.  At  present  the  Vice 
President,  is  »  memb'  r  of  the  opposition 
party.  Already  attemptk  have  be-jn  made  on 
his  life.  Should  Rhee  die  beioia  the  1960 
election  something  will  have  to  be  done 
About  Vice  President  Chang.  It  would  be 
somewhat  embarrassing  should  the  nominal 
head  of  State  ask  for  asylum  in  the  United 
states  Embassy.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
he  be  arrested  or  killed  popular  feeling 
would  be  far  higher  than  over  a  compara- 
tively abstract  Issue  like  the  rights  of  the 
press.  Popular  loyalty  here  Is  apt  to  attach 
Itself  to  Individual  persons  In  a  strongly 
emotional  way.  In  1956  when  Shin  I  Kl 
died  a  great  crowd  gathered  at  Seoul  station 
when  his  body  was  carried  off  the  train. 
They  began  to  convey  his  body  toward 
Kyungmudal,  the  presidential  mansion, 
where  they  felt  he  belonged.  At  Kyung- 
mudal itself  they  were  met  by  a  police  line 
and  some  violence  followed.  Those  who  wit- 
nessed tlie  scene  seem  to  be  agreed  that 
Syngman  Rhee's  government  would  have 
fallen  that  day  except  that  it  was  raining, 
which  tends  to  lessen  the  ardor  of  a  crowd, 
and  the  lact  that  the  crowd  had  no  leader 
as  the  movement  was  largely  spontaneous. 
Such  an  uprising  could  be  very  unfortunate 
if  those  elements  of  the  population  who 
dislike  Americans  were  not  controlled.  Such 
an  uprising,  or  the  utilization  of  the  na- 
tional police  by  one  faction  to  destroy  an- 
other, or  a  clash  between  army  units  and 
the  national  police  would  almost  certainly 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  publicize  to  the  world  our 
failure  in  Korea  and  perhaps  our  sponsor- 
ship of  repression  as  well.  It  would  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  Communists  as  propaganda 
material  and  might  even  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  attack  at  a  favorable  moment  of 
confusion. 

Even  should  no  uprising  or  internal  strife 
occur,  the  country  will  become  very  weak  as 
an  antl-Conununist  outpost.  A  professor, 
who  Is  not  a  Democratic  Party  member,  told 
me  that  the  most  energetic  and  creative  ele- 
ments here  are  frustrated  by  the  stagnation 
of  the  society  and  the  lack  of  opportunity 
and  that  the  people  are  ready  to  welcome  al- 
most any  change  because  they  are  desperate. 
One  of  our  arguments  in  support  of  our  900.- 
000  man  U.S.  Army  has  been  that  our  allies 
will  flght  when  attacked.  This  may  turn  out 
to  be  one  ally  which  won't.  If  legitimate  op- 
position is  forced  underground,  the  Com- 
munists with  their  superior  organizational 
tactics  win  be  in  a  good  position  to  take 
control  of  it.  The  people  are  basically  anti- 
Communi.'st  as  a  result  of  the  war.  There  is 
still  a  chance  to  arrest  the  present  trend 
and  save  the  situation,  but  there  Is  not  a 
moment  to  lose. 

I  should  now  like  to  summarize  the  situa- 
tion In  a  few  major  points. 

I 

Korea  la  moving  away  from  a  free  society 
and  is  now  virtually  a  police  state.  As  a 
country  adopts  20th  century  technology  it  Is 
bound  to  swing  to  one  extreme  or  the  other. 
Every  modern  nation  has  had  to  make  this 
choice. 

II 

The  consequences  will  be  extremely  unfor- 
tunate for  the  United  States  If  Korea  be- 
comes an  unprogressive  autocracy  main- 
tained by  repression.  Totalitarianism  is 
feasible  If  there  Is  an  Ideal  involved  and  If 
there  Is  an  energetic  and  dedicated  cadre 
serving  the  state,  but  the  autocracy  here  is 
characterized  by  Its  Indolence  rather  than  by 
its  energy  or  Its  vision.  The  three  main  pos- 
sibilities: our  reputation  tarnished  in  the 
world  and  resentment  against  us  In  Korea, 
the  weakening  of  Korea  as  an  ally,  the  dan- 
ger of  a  violent  outbreak  In  Korea  itself, 
would  all  be  harmful  to  the  United  States. 


Ill 

A  decisive  U.S.  policy  Is  required.  The 
crushing  of  the  Democratic  Party  before  the 
1960  election  would  mean  the  end  of  any 
semblance  of  democracy  In  Korea.  A  hard 
faction  has  taken  over  the  Liberal  Party  and 
It  Intends  to  employ  force  and  threats  of 
force  to  protect  Its  Intijrests.  The  period 
from  now  until  the  election  of  1960  Is  cru- 
cial. If  the  Democratic  I'arty  is  intimidated 
and  unable  to  make  a  good  showing  in  1060 
it  will  be  financially  and  psychologically  un- 
able to  continue  as  a  pirty.  The  Liberals 
cannot  accept  the  posslbllty  of  losing  power 
constitutionally  or  otherv.ise  and  they  intend 
to  take  complete  control  of  the  country,  by 
violence  if  necessary,  belore  the  1960  elec- 
tion takes  place.  Strong  and  persistent 
U.S.  pressure  is  necessar>  to  prevent  thl.s  if 
it  is  not  to  our  interests.  The  Korean  Gov- 
ernment will  conduct  its  repres.sU)n  through 
a  series  of  minor  Incidents  marked  by  stops 
and  starts  with  periods  of  relaxation  to  lessen 
public  Indignation  and  allay  American  sus- 
picions. The  machinery  has  been  set  up  and 
the  situation  will  slide  away  from  us  in  a 
series  of  minor  developments  unless  pres- 
sure and   vigilance   are  maintained. 

Total  noninterference  is  not  a  meaningful 
or  realistic  policy.  Interference  Is  unavoid- 
able In  our  present  military  and  economic 
relationship  with  Korea. 

No  other  third  force  ex.sts  except  the  un 
predictable  R.O.K.  Army.  Aid  without  su- 
pervision is  Irre.'^ponslble  Interference  Al- 
ready there  have  been  references  In  the  press 
to  US.  aid  for  vehicles  and  heavy  weapons 
which  are  being  u.sed  against  the  peojjle. 

The  argument  that  tho  Koreans  are  not 
ready  for  democracy  is  not  relevant  to  the 
problems  posed  by  the  present  regime  and 
the  tensions  and  pressures  building  up 
against  it.  Nor  does  It  Justify  our  stand- 
ing aside  while  the  situation  becomes  worse 
than  It  need  be. 

IV 

Ttiere  Is  a  danger  that  tx)  many  Americans 
here  have  a  vested  Intere.-t  in  conveying  the 
Impression  in  their  reports  that  all  goes  well 
in  Korea.  This  applies  t)  OEC.  the  Korean 
Military  Advisory  Group  iKMAG).  the  State 
Department  and  so  forth  If  things  are  not 
as  they  should  be.  It's  supposed  to  be  some- 
one's fault  and  naturally  no  one  wants  to 
be  blamed.  The  Jobs  and  contracts  Involved 
in  American  assistance  are  dependent  on  the 
continuance  of  each  phase  of  the  assistance 
program. 

Even  with  the  best  Intentions  American 
offlclals  are  apt  to  be  de.  k  bound  and  iso- 
lated in  compounds  and  tlius  find  It  difficult 
to  meet  Koreans  with  whom  they  can  have 
a  frank  exchange  of  views.  One  very  high 
American  official  remarked  to  me  that  all  the 
families  he  knew  In  Seoul  had  someone  in 
the  United  States  which  illustrates  the  fact 
that  American  offlclals  usi.;ally  associate  with 
the  satisfied  people  .-xnd  are  not  easily  able 
to  assess  the  forces  of  discontent  becau.se 
they  rarely  talk  with  pe  >ple  who  are  dis- 
contented. 

Apparently  we  do  not  feel  that  it  Is  to  our 
Interest  to  keep  our  own  tro<jp8  in  Korea 
well  informed  on  the  situation  here.  The 
radio  station  here  mentioned  nothing  about 
the  police  action  in  the  National  A.'^sembly 
on  Christmas  Eve.  nothing  about  the  secu- 
rity law  or  the  autonomy  law,  or  at  least  I 
have  not  been  able  to  hear  anything  of  these 
events  which  have  been  tlie  biggest  news  In 
some  years  for  Koreans.  I  hardly  ever  see  one 
of  the  two  English  language  Korean  news- 
papers In  U.S.  military  establishments  and 
when  I  do  see  one  it  Is  always  the  Govern- 
ment Korean  Republic  rather  than  the  in- 
dependent Korea  Times,  since  the  U.S. 
Army  paper  Stars  and  Stripes  carries  almost 
no  Korean  news  talking  to  one  of  our  soldiers 
about  events  in  Korea  is  like  talking  with 
someone  in  North  Dakota. 


This  letter  is  submitted  in  the  realization 
that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
but  with  the  conviction  that  Information 
from  private  sources  may  sometimes  be  ol 
use  particularly  In  regard  to  an  area  not 
covered  regularly  by  any  American  corre- 
spondents. Although  I  greatly  prefer  to  see 
the  United  States  .^pjnsor  the  growth  of  de- 
mocracy I  can  imagine  a  situation  in  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  work  with  an  auto- 
cratic rcKlme.  If  we  are  to  support  a  regime 
which  Is  daily  prowlnj;  more  rlj^ld  and  auto- 
cratic In  this  country,  docs  It  make  sense  to 
have  USI3  and  other  org.inlzations  here  ad- 
verll'-.ini;  and  explaltUng  democracy  or  to 
lnvit«  liberal  art«  studt-nts  to  the  United 
Htates  whTe  tney  can  opernence  democracy 
ri::.t  hand.  Such  polices  make  sense.  It 
would  seem,  only  If  fundamental  eli-ctoral 
and  Judicial  pr.»ces.-es  retain  their  Int.^griiy, 
tlie  opposition  is  permitted  freedom  to 
maneuver,  and  in  short  the  Wiiy  Is  left  open 
for  peaceful  chanpe.  If  this  is  what  we  want 
in  Korea,  we  must  porsistently  pursue  a 
policy  toward  that  end  uslnR  all  the  levers 
available  IncUidlnK  economic  aid.  If  we 
merely  react  from  crisis  to  crisis  we  will  be 
too  late. 

Yours  very  slncertly, 

tiTEPIlCN    BraONXX. 

San  FRANrisco   C-M.ir  .  January  27,  1959. 
Hon   Theodore  F^ranc  is  Green, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wa-^nington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  GRrrN  ;  I  should  like  to  make 
the  following  corrections  and  liddltlona  to  my 
letter  of  January  21 

First.  On  the  third  page  In  the  bottom 
paragraph  I  said  that  the  opposition  Demo- 
cratic Party  here  In  Korea  attempted  to  stop 
the  security  bill  by  extended  questioning  In 
committee  but  that  the  Liberals  defeated  this 
strategy  by  scheduling  a  committee  meeting 
at  a  time  unknown  to  the  Democratic  com- 
mittee members.  This  was  the  first  account 
tliat  I  heard  and  I  failed  to  check  it  care- 
fully. It  now  appears  that  the  Democratic 
members  were  3  minutes  late  to  the  meet- 
ing and  that  the  Liberals  simply  did  not 
wait  for  their  attendance,  but  sent  the  bill 
to   the  fl<x)r   without   further   discussion. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  my  letter  I  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  a  confilct  of  policy 
in  supiKirtlng  a  rigid  autocratic  regime  and 
at  the  same  time  fostering  the  growth  of 
democratic  Ideas  through  organizations  such 
aa  U3IS  which  advertise  democracy  and 
through  programs  by  which  Korean  student* 
are  sent  to  the  United  States  to  study  the 
humanities  and  to  further  absorb  demo- 
cratic vsUues  My  meaning  may  be  a  bit  un- 
clear; I  mean  that  If  we  are  to  support  an 
autocracy  we  should  be  Interested  In  lessen- 
ing rather  than  Increasing  the  tension 
building  up  against  it  internally.  It  appears 
to  me  that  extensive  education  in  the  liberal 
arts  field  with  a  focus  on  democratic  ideals 
may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  Internal 
pressure  when  there  are  very  few  Jobs  for 
those  who  receive  such  education  and  the 
governmental  functions  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  closed  corporation.  Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  oppo.sinon  party  mey  be  no  better 
than  the  one  presently  in  power,  may  there 
not  be  some  dan^^cr  in  allowing  the  avenue  to 
constUu'i.lonal  change  to  be  closed  while  this 
pressure  Incre-ises.' 

Tliank  you  for  your  attention. 
Yours  \ery  truly, 

Stephen  Bradnex. 


BROTHERHOOD  AND  BROTHER- 
HOOD WEEK— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  Suf- 
folk County  Post  No.  488.  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.,  at  Huntington, 
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N.Y.,     relating     to     brotherhood     and 
brotherhood  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REaoLunoN  on  BtoTHnRooo  am  BaoTHn- 
BOOD  Week 

The  Suffolk  County  Post  No.  468,  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.,  passe<l  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  at  the  regular  muster  held 
on  January  15,  1959,  at  Temple  Beth  El, 
Huntington.  NY.: 

•Whereas  the  Suffolk  County  Pott  No  488. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.,  affiliated 
with  the  national,  department,  and  district 
council  and  the  constitutions  thereof;  and 
Whereas  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Jud.ilc  faith  espouses  and  defines  brother- 
liood'  and  its  way  of  life;  and 

■  Whereas  the  recent  antlrellglous  acts  In 
vanc'us  parts  of  our  country  agaln-t  houses 
of  v.crshlp  and  the  desecration  of  c-meterles 
Irive  Uiken  place:  and 

•Whercns  the  comrades  of  the  post  who 
."ierved  In  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  tie  Korean 
(  onfilct  desire  to  renew  their  faith  aad  duties 
to  all  tlieir  fellow  men;  Uierefore.  be  It 

■•R<-solvcd.  That  the  Suffolk  County  Post 
No.  488.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  tl.e  USA., 
affiliated  with  the  oldest  veterans  organiza- 
tion in  our  country,  call  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  emphasize  and  proclaim  brother- 
hood, the  slogan  of  Let  us  all  live  in  harmony 
and  peace,'  in  all  corners  and  aret-s  of  our 
country;  and  be  It 

•■Resolvrd,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
Senators  Javlts  and  Keating,  Confressman 
Wainwrlght.  Governor  Rockefeller.  Super- 
visor Johnson  of  township  of  Huntington. 
National  Commander  Shalkowltz  cf  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  Department  Commander  Tan- 
nenbaum  of  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  Dis- 
trict Council  Commander  Wassermsn  as  well 
as  all  comrades  of  the  post." 

SrDNiT  Baou-N. 

Comriander, 

Attest: 

Herbert  EisENBaccu, 

Adjutant. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ACTIVmES  OP 
THE  SENATE  COMMTTTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPEH^ATIONS"  (8. 
REFT.  NO.  52) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  submit  a  report  of  that 
committee  entitled  "Activities  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations for  the  85th  Congress,"  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouNO  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
S.  1104.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  PaJc  Jae 
Seun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mai'Tsfoxd)  : 
S.  1105.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  land  tenure 
patterns  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Rei>ervatloa; 
and 

S.  1106.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  In  trust  for  Indian  tribes 
on  the  Port  Belknap  Reservatlor,  and  to 
provide  that  such  lands  shall  become  part  of 
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such  reservation;  to  the  Oommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aftalra. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
8. 1107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene  O. 
Jalbert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  1108.  A  blU  to  correct  Injustice  by  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  certain  amounts 
of  compensation  to  ofBcert  who  were  found 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Vltallzation  and  Retirement  Equaliza- 
tion Act  of  1948  to  have  been  removed  from 
the  active  list  of  the  Army  without  Justifi- 
cation and  who  were  subsequently  restored 
to  the  active  list;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr    McNAMARA: 
S  1109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efthlmlos 
Chonacas;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S  1110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
4,    1955    (Public    Law    237,    84th    Cong.)     to 
provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  Interests  in 
the  lands  covered  by  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.   BIBLK    (by  request): 
S.  1111.  A  bill  to  make  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's    Retirement    and    Disability    Act 
Amendments   of    1957   applicable   to   widows 
and    children    of    former    members    of    the 
Metropolitan   Police  force,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Colimibla,  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  force,   the   White   House  Police 
force,  and  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Division, 
who  were  retired  or  wliose  death  occurred 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ments of  1957:  and 

S.  1112.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,   1901,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
certain  District  of  Columbia  corporations  be 
managed   by  not  more  than   15  trustees;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  LONG   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT.  Mr  Beall,  Mr.  Biblx.  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Btw>  of  West  V^lr- 
glnla,  lir.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Carroll,  Mr.   Chaviz,  Mr.  Chitbch, 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  DoiniLAS. 
Mr.     Encle,    Mr.    Srvin,     Mr.     Fxn.- 
BRicHT,   Mr.   Green,   Mr.   GRtrsNiNO, 
Mr.  Hennincs,  Mr.  HiruPHRET,  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr. 
Johnston    of    South    Carolina,    Mr. 
Keating.    Mr.    Kefattver,    Mr.    Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  KucHFX,  Mr.  Lancer,  Mr. 
Macntjson,  Mr.  Manstield,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Mdskie,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Mc-Gee,  Mr.  McNauara,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mcnst.  Mr.  MmubiT, 
Mr.  Nextbekcer,  Mr.  O'Mahonet,  Mr. 
Pastohe.  Mr.  Proemire,  Mr.  Pboott, 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Skathers,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stminc- 
TON,  Mr.   Thurmond,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborouch,  and 
Mr.  YotJNG  of  North  Dakota)  : 
S.  1113.  A   bill   to  amend   title  38   of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  1-year  period 
during     which     certain     veterans     may     be 
granted    national   service   life   insurance;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  1114.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  granting 
of  free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Government  by  common 
carriers  by  water  engaged  In  foreign  com- 
merce and  in  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  its  Territories  and  possessions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wclliams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  introduced  the  above  bill. 
Which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDEB   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long)  : 
8.  1115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

8  1116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1B38,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
o(  the  minimum  wage  recommendations  of 
industry  committees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Golowatex  when 
lie  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Holland)  : 

S  1117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  judges  for  the  southern 
district  and  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S  1118  A  bill  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  scholarshlpw  for  col- 
legiate education  in  the  field  of  nursing, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HtncPHRET  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  wiiich  &pp>ear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By   Mr.   HrMPHRET    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  McNamaea)  : 

S.  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphret  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By    Mr.    ROBERTSON     (few    himself. 
Mr.  FtTLBEiCHT,  and  Mr.  Capemast)  : 

S.  1120.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the  re- 
serves required  to  be  maintained  by  me--.ber 
banks  of  tiie  Federal  Reserve  6]rstem 
against  deposits;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(Se?  the  rem.'u-ks  of  Mr.  Robeetson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  O'JijAHONEY: 

S.  1121.  A  bill  to  supplement  and  modify 
the  Act  of  May  24,  1828  (6  Stat.  383.  ch. 
CXU),  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  corporate 
powers  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Vialtation.  ot 
Georgetown  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  I>lBtrict  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGee)  : 
S.  1122.  A  bill  to  place  in  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  Wyoming;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HtTMPHREY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Neuberger.  Mr.  Bran  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Langer,   Mr.   MuNDT,   Mr.    LAtrscHX, 
Mr.    Mansfield,    Mr.    Marttn,    Mr. 
Morse,   Mr.   Muhrat,  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr.     Randolph,     Mrs.     Smith,     Mr. 
Wilet,   and   Mr.   Willums  of   New 
Jersey)  : 
S.  1123.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Wild- 
erness Preservation  System  for  the  perma- 
nent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphret  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken,    Mr.    Bridges,    Mr.    Carlson, 
Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Goldwateb.  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.    Martin,    Mr.    Schoepfel,    Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.   Allott.  Mr.  Beaix, 
Mr.   DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Youmo  of   North 
Dakota,      Mr.      Lanceb.      and      Mr. 
Mundt)  : 
S.  1124.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  aclentlflc 
study  and  research  program  for  the  purpoee 
of  developing  Increased  and  additional  in- 
dustrial uses  of  agricultural  products  so  as 
to  reduce  siu-pluses  of  such  products  and  to 
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Increase  the  Income  of  farmers,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrtcul- 
tixre  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Capehart  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bartlztt.  Mr.  Oruening,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.    Murray,     Mr.     MANSirKLD,    Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Engle.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  McGee)  : 
S.  1125.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction,  and   improvement   of   the    Alaska 
Highway;     to     the     Committee     on     Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Neuberger  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
S.1126.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
General   Bridge   Act   of   1946,   and   for   other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See    the   remarks   of   Mr.   Case   of   South 
Dakota  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1127.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  polluted  shellflsh; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JuriJ  Antin 
Nlmylowycz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
8.  1129.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  enforcement 
of  laws  pertaining  to  gambling  by  suppress- 
ing the  transmission  of  certain  gambling  in- 
formation; and 

8.  1130  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  January  2,  1951,  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  gambling  devices  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
8.  1131.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  certain  acts  and 
transactions  with  respect  to  gambling  ma- 
terials; and 

8. 1132.  A  bill  to  punish  the  use  of  Inter- 
state commerce  In  fxirtherance  of  conspir- 
acies to  commit  organized  crime  offensea 
against  any  of  the  several  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
S.  1133.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Nicholas  Karageorgeou;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Gll- 
Carrasco  and  Jesus  Torrado-Espana;   and 

8.1135.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Ka- 
Bana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 
8.  1136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  transfer  of 
title  to  irrigation  distribution  systems  con- 
structed under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
upon  completion  of  repayment  of  the  costs 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  1137.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum  stand- 
ards guaranteeing  basic  rights  of  labor-union 
members  and  insiirlng  ethical  practices  in 
the  conduct  of  union  affairs;  to  require  dis- 
closure of  Information  to  which  union  mem- 
bers and  the  public  are  entitled;  to  create 
fiduciary  duties  and  obligations  with  respect 
to  tiie  administration,  disbursement,  and  re- 
porting of  funds  by  officials  of  labor  unions; 
to  prevent  abuses  In  the  administration  of 
union  trusteeships;  to  prevent  Interference 
with  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively; to  prevent  loss  of  Government  reve- 
nues due  to  evasion  of  income-tax  laws;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.   YARBOROUGH    (for   himself, 
Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  1138.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment  as- 
sistance to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  between  January  31,  1955.  and  July  1, 
1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api)ear 
under  a  sep.aratc  headlnc;.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  ( lor  himself,  Mr.  Morse, 
and  Mr.  Hartke)  : 
S.  1139.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columola  Sales  Tax  Act.  so  as  to  e.xcmpt  from 
tax  sales  of  food  for  human  consumption  oft 
the  premises  where  such  food  Is  sold:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remurlcs  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Intr.iduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  ,\  sep.irate  headlnti.) 

By    Mr.    CARLSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Moitsr.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Neuber- 

CER,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Case  of  South 

Dakota,  and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  1140.  A   bill  to   amend    the   Agricultural 

Adjuf^tment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended;   to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Carl.son  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
8.1141.  A   bill    for   the  relief   of   John    G. 
Sarrls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
S.  1142.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Maryland;    to  the  Committee  on  the   Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Butler  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  1143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Hlroakl  Horluchl;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 
S.  1144.  A  bin  to  quiet  title  and  possession 
with  re.spect  to  certain  real  property  adja- 
cent to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Denver, 
Colo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
8.  1145.  A  bin  to  allow  small  business  cor- 
porations which  had  less  than  90  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1958  in  which  to  make  an  election 
under  section  1372  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  an  additional  30  days  in  which 
to  make  such  election;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and  Mr.  El- 
lender  )  : 
S.  1146.  A  bill   to  authorize   Improvement 
of  Bayous  Petit  Anse,  Ttgre,  and  Carlln,  La.; 
S.  1147.  A    bill    authorizing    the    modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  project  for  Bayou  La- 
fourche, La.,  In  the  Interest  of  navigation; 
and 

S.1148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Fresh  Water  Bayou,  La.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
8.  1149.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Thom- 
as J.  McArdle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  directing  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
to  cause  a  study  to  be  made  of  all  factors 
Involved  in  the  establishment,  construction, 
and  operation  of  helicopters  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr    KEATINO: 

S  J.  Res  53.  Joint  resolution  deelgnatlnc 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  oX  — rh 
year  as  "Interfalth  Day":  to  the  Conunltte* 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kzattno  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  whicb 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    JAVITS: 

S  J.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  authoiislnf 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Tares  Shevchenko 
on  public  grounds  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admla- 
Istration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javttb  when  he 
Intri  duced  the  above  Joint  resolution.  whlcA 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By    Mr     KEATING: 

S  J  Res  55.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
December  15  of  every  year  as  Bill  of  Rights 
Day;  vo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  tlie  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appe.-\r  under  a  separate  heading.) 


FREE  NATION  MISSION  TO  INDIA 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooper  »  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iS.  Con.  Res.  11)  relating  to  a  free 
nation  mission  to  India,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


REUNIFICATION  OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  presently  involved  in  im- 
portant negotiations  aimed  at  bringing 
about  a  Foreign  Ministers  Conference 
for  the  purpose  of  resolving  grave  ques- 
tions related  to  German  reunification. 

These  problems  are  of  vital  concern  to 
all  of  us,  and  of  special  Interest  to  me. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  staff 
at  the  Nuremburg  war  crimes  trial.  I 
went  to  Germany  immediately  after  the 
German  surrender  in  1945.  I  remained 
there  for  a  year  and  a  half,  during  the 
early  period  of  the  Four  Power  rule  of 
Germany  and  of  Berlin. 

This  experience  left  me  with  a  deep 
interest  in  the  German  question,  an  in- 
terest which  was  strengthened  by  return 
visits  there,  and  by  my  work  during  two 
terms  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

During  the  past  6  years.  I  have  had 
some  differences  with  the  administra- 
tion over  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
But  statements  on  the  Berlin  issue  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have,  in  my  judgment,  proclaimed  a  pol- 
icy that  Is  sound,  enlightened,  and 
morally  right. 

I  believe  this  firm,  realistic  policy  has 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

However,  recent  statements  by  some 
distinguished  and  respected  Americans 
have  created  the  wrong  impression  in 
some  quarters  that  America  is  divided  on 
this  question. 

Such  a  wrong  Impression  may  dis- 
courage our  allies  and  erive  encourage- 
ment to  Communist  hopes  of  wearing 
down  free  world  resolve  to  the  point  of 
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accepting  a  German  settlement  that 
would  lead  to  free  world  disaster. 

It  is  altogether  proper  that  divergent 
attitudes  be  discussed  and  debated.  But 
I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  woild  realize 
that,  with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  German  policy,  there 
is  no  basic  disagreement  between  the 
administration  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Conp:ress  and  the  American  people  on 
the  other. 

Therefore,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits  J  I  submit  a  res- 
olution which  expresses  six  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  there  is  preponderant 
a;rreement  and  from  which  there  can  be 
no  retreat. 

I  regret  that  due  to  an  important  com- 
mittee meeting  this  afternoon,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  speak  on  this  resolution  today. 
I  will  do  so  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  the  meantime.  I  believe  the  lan- 
gur.sc  of  my  resolution  sr>eaks  for  itself. 
I  think  it  expresses  the  position  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  submit  the  resolution,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
r^nt  that  it  he  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  82).  submitted 
by  Mr.  DoDD,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits. 
was  received,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  a  divided  Germany  threatens  the 
peace,  stability  and  security  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  leader 
of  Ibe  free  world,  must  provide  strong  and 
steady  leadership  to  establish  stability  and 
reduce  the  dangers  to  world  peace  and  se- 
curity Inherent  In  a  divided  Germany;  and 

Whereas  the  American  pteople  are  united 
In  their  determination  to  honor  our  na- 
tional commitments  and  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibilities for  free  world  defense  against 
Conununlst  aggression:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate: 

1.  No  plan  or  treaty  calling  for  German 
reunification  is  acceptable  which  does  not 
provide  for  a  free  government,  ultimately 
freely  selected  by  the  people  of  West  and 
East  Germany. 

2.  Until  an  acceptable  settlement  of  the 
German  reunification  problem  is  achieved, 
the  continued  presence  of  Western  troops  in 
West  Berlin,  which  has  proved  agreeable  to 
the  German  people,  is  under  present  con- 
ditlorus  essential. 

3.  The  Interests  of  the  free  world  and  of 
the  German  people  are  better  served  by  a 
free  West  Germany  within  the  Western 
Community  than  by  a  superficially  reunited 
Germany  afflicted  with  a  Communist  East 
Germany. 

4  No  plan  of  German  reunification  or 
confederation  is  acceptable  which  would  Join 
a  free  democratic  West  Germany  with  a  slave 
Communist  Bast  Germany,  except  through 
the  free  choice  of  the  peoples  of  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany. 

5.  Whoever  may  be  In  nominal  control  of 
East  Germany,  the  United  States  should  en- 
force Its  right  of  free  access  to  West  Berlin, 
in  concert  with  its  allies,  by  whatever  meane 
necessary. 

6.  Recognition  can  only  be  accorded  to  an 
East  German  government  which  la  truly  in- 
dependent and  truly  repreeentative  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  East  Germany. 


PRINTINO  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  ENTITLED  "A  REVIEW 
OP  VS.  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS IN  LATIN  AMERICA" 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
they  have  no  objection  to  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
that  a  report  entitled  "A  Review  of  U.S. 
Government  Operations  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica," be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  83)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  document  a  report 
entitled  "A  Review  of  U.S.  Government  Oper- 
ations in  Latin  America,"  submitted  by  Sen- 
ator Allen  J.  Ellendes  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  February  2, 
1959;  and  that  2.000  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
84) ,  relating  to  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  New  York,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
api>ears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  85).  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  relative  to  UJ5.  policy  in  Ger- 
many, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits.  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ONE-YEAR  PERIOD  DURING  WHICH 
VETERANS  MAY  BE  GRANTED  NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  55  other  Senators.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  a  1-year  p>eriod  during  which 
certain  veterans  may  be  granted  national 
service  life  insurance.  This  is  a  bill 
which  would  benefit  a  great  number  of 
veterans  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
the  Korean  war.  It  would  give  them  an- 
other opportunity  to  provide  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  families  at  no  cost  what- 
soever to  the  Federal  Grovenunent. 

At  the  time  when  veterans  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  the  Korean  war 
were  separated  from  the  armed  services, 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  either  keep 
their  national  service  life  insurance  or 
cancel  it.  Many  who  chose  to  withdraw 
from  the  program,  due  to  financial  difB- 
culties  or  because  of  lack  of  family  re- 
sponsibilities, later  regretted  their  deci- 
sion. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  Is 
designed  to  give  these  veterans  a  second 


chance  to  take  out  this  insurance.  It 
would  make  it  possible  for  every  World 
War  n  and  ELorean  war  veteran  who  was 
once  eligible  for  national  service  life  in- 
surance to  take  out  again  the  full  amount 
of  the  insurance,  provided  application  is 
made  within  a  period  of  1  year. 

There  will  be  no  cost  involved  in  this 
program  except  the  nominal  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  policies  of  the  increased 
number  of  policyholders,  and  this  cost 
will  be  met  by  the  policyholders  them- 
selves. Thus,  there  will  be  no  cost  what- 
soever to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  does  not  make  any  persons 
eligible  for  the  insurance  who  were  not 
at  one  time  eligible;  it  merely  provides 
another  limited  period  of  eligibility  for 
those  who  originally  qualified  and  passed 
up  the  opportunity  or  who  have  permit- 
ted their  policies  to  lapse. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  table  which 
compares  the  annual  premium  costs  of 
national  service  life  insurance  to  the 
premium  costs  of  fovu-  of  our  leading 
commercial  life  insurance  companies. 
These  four  companies  have  been  picked 
at  random,  and  their  rates  are  typical  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
table  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced,  as 
follows : 

Comparison  of  national  service  life  insur- 
ance and  commercial  insurance — Annual 
net  costs    {premiums   less  divideruis) 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  New  York 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Now  York 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co..  Wisoon.'iln 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Co., 
Connecticut ' 

Averatre.. 

National  service  Ufe  insurance. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  New  York... 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
New  York 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  in- 
surance Co.,  Wiscon.'^in 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Co., 
Connecticut  ' 

Averape 

National  service  life  insurance- . 


6-year  term  tl,000 
insurance 


Ordinary  life.  $1,000 
insurance 


$15.  21 
13.00 
13.16 
15.13 


14.29 

8.86 


MO.  GO 
18.71 
17.83 
ao.  70 


19.  M 
li.35 


CW.  21 

36.53 

25.69 

30.48 

27.98 
23.13 


*  Nonparticlpating,  no  dividends  paid. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  from  this 
chart  it  can  be  seen  that  the  average  an- 
nual premium  charge  of  these  four  com.- 
panies  for  a  five-year  $10,000  term  in- 
surance policy  would  be  $66.40.  For  this 
same  policy  purchased  by  a  veteran  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  an- 
nual cost  would  be  $12.  plus  the  admin- 
istrative cost,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  a  flat  $6  per  policy. 

The  savings  are  not  as  great  for  an 
ordinary  life  Insiu-ance  policy.     For  a 
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Teteran  a«ed  35  to  take  out  a  $10,000 
ordinary  Ufe  policy,  the  average  premi- 
um charged  by  the  commercial  insurance 
companies  would  be  $194.60.  ctMnpared 
to  a  cost  of  $143.50  for  NaUonal  life  In- 
surance. The  savings  in  almost  every 
case  would  be  at  least  20  percent,  and 
sometimes  over  70  percent.  To  benefit 
our  veterans  to  this  extent  would  not 
cost  the  Federal  Qovemment  one  addi- 
tional penny. 

Since  I  first  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
84th  Congress,  every  major  veterans  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  hundreds  of  vet- 
erans' posts,  have  written  and  expressed 
strong  support  for  the  measure.  The 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  the  AMVET8  have  all 
adopted  resolutions  at  their  national  con- 
ventions urging  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  or  similar  legislation. 

In  1956  an  almost  identical  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the 
Military  Survivors  Benefits  bill  of  that 
year.  At  that  time,  however,  the  joint 
House-Senate  conference  committee  re- 
duced its  application  to  the  very  small 
group  who  permitted  their  Insurance  to 
lapse  during  the  last  two  months  of  the 
term  of  the  policy. 

In  1958  a  similar  bill  was  Included  In 
H.R.  11382.  and  again  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence c<Mnmlttee  eliminated  It  entirely. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  once 
again  see  fit  to  act  favorably  upon  this 
measure. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The  blU 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1113)  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  a  1- 
year  period  during  which  certain  vet- 
erans may  be  granted  national  service 
life  insiirance.  introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
(for  himself,  and  Senators  Bartlbtt. 
Beall,  Bibli,  Bush.  Butler.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Cawnon.  Carlson.  Car- 
roll, Chavez.  Church,  Clark,  Cooper, 
Douglas,  Encle,  Ervin,  Pulbright, 
Oreen,  ORUEinMG,  Hennings,  Humphrey, 
Jackson,  jAvrrs.  Jordan,  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina.  Keating,  Kefauver. 
Kennedy,  Kuchel,  Langer,  Magnuson, 
Mansiteld,  Martin,  Muskie,  McClellan, 
McOes,  McNamara.  Morse,  Moss.  Mundt, 
Murray,  Neuberger,  O'Mahoney,  Pas- 
tore,  Proxmire,  Prouty,  Randolph, 
Smathers.  Smith,  Sparkman,  Symington, 
Thurmond,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Yarborough,  and  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PROHmmON  OP  FREE  OR  RE- 
DUCED RATE  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  OF- 
FICIALS AND  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  prohibit  the  granting  of  free  or 
reduced  rate  transportation  to  any  of- 
ficial or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment traveling  as  a  passenger  on  any 
ship  sailing  under  the  American  flag  in 
foreign  commerce  or  in  commerce  be- 


tween the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  contract  with 
these  same  shipping  companies  for  re- 
duced rate  costs  involving  the  transpor- 
tation of  military  or  civilian  personnel 
when  such  employees  are  traveling  on 
official  business  and  when  such  trans- 
portation costs  are  being  paid  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

This  bill  would  restrict,  however,  any 
shipping  company  from  giving  to  any 
official  or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  to  any  member  of  that  em- 
ployee's immediate  family  free  or  re- 
duced transportation  rates  below  those 
rates  which  are  offered  to  the  general 
public. 

This  bill  would  not  prevent  a  Govern- 
ment employee  or  any  member  of  his 
family  from  traveling  by  ship  at  regular 
excursion  rates  when  such  excursion 
rates  are  open  to  the  general  public. 

Several  years  ago.  a  law  similar  to 
this  was  enacted  which  prevents  the 
American  railroads  and  the  American 
airline-s  from  giving  pubhc  officials 
special  rates. 

When  we  consider  that  these  same 
shipping  companies  are  being  subsidized 
in  their  operations  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  when  we  consider  that  in 
some  instances  those  Government  em- 
ployees who  are  receiving  the  reduced 
or  free  transportation  are  also  making 
the  decisions  upon  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidy these  companies  get,  there  is  no 
question  that  this  bill  should  be  passed. 
When  a  Government  official  receives 
reduced  rates  or  free  transportation  be- 
low that  of  the  general  public  from  a 
subsidized  shipping  company,  it  means 
that  shipping  company's  subsidy  request 
will  of  necessity  be  increased  by  a  com- 
parable amount;  thereby,  indirectly,  the 
American  taxpayers  are  being  charged 
for  these  free  or  reduced  fares. 

I  am  not  charging  that  decisions  of 
public  officials  have  been  or  would  be 
influenced  by  special  rates  granted  by 
these  shipping  companies,  but  let  us  be 
realistic — it  could  happen,  and  it  is  a 
bad  policy. 

Only  recently,  severe  public  criticism 
was  rendered  because  a  Government  of- 
ficial had  accepted  free  hotel  service 
in  substantial  amounts  from  a  private 
citizen,  and  many  Members  of  Congress 
were  very  critical  of  that  action — and 
rightly  so.  But  what  is  the  difference 
in  a  Government  official's  accepting  sub- 
sidized hotel  facilities  on  land  or  in  his 
accepting  subsidized  facilities  on  water? 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1114)  to  regulate  the 
granting  of  free  or  reduced-rate  trans- 
portation of  employees  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  common  carriers  by  water 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce  and  in 
commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  its  Territories  and  possessions,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
common  carrier  by  water  subject  to  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916.  aa  amended:  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1930,  aa  amended:  or  any  other 
Act:  thall  directly  or  Indirectly  laaue  any 
ticket  or  paaa  for  the  free  or  reduced-rate 
transportation  to  any  offlctal  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government  (military  or 
civilian)  or  to  any  member  of  their  Immedi- 
ate famlllea.  traveling  ai  a  passenger  on  any 
ship  sailing  under  the  American  flag  In  for- 
eign commerce  or  In  commerce  between  the 
United  autes  and  lu  Territories  and  poasee- 
slons:  except  that  this  restriction  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  Injured  In  accidents  at  sea 
and  physicians  and  nurses  attending  such 
persons,  and  persons  rescued  at  sea.  and  ex- 
cept that  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to 
persons  referred  to  In  section  405(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended  (48 
use.  1145(B)  ).  relating  to  steamship  com- 
panies carrying  malls  of  the  United  States; 
Proridfd  further,  that  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  prevent  the  U.S.  Government  from 
entering  Into  contractual  arrangements  with 
said  companies  lor  reduced  transportation 
rates  Involving  the  traveling  ezpeneea  of 
those  Government  employees  (nxllltary  or 
civilian)  when  such  transportation  costs  are 
paid  for  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  corporation  who 
knowingly  violates  this  Act  shall  upon  con- 
viction thereof  be  fined  not  less  than  $500 
nor  more  than  110.000  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  for  each  such  violation. 


AMENDMENTS  OP  PAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT  OP  1938 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a 
review  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
minimum  wage  recommendations  of  the 
industry  committees,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biU  (S.  1116)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  the  minimum  wage 
recommendations  of  industry  commit- 
tees. Introduced  by  Mr.  Ooldwateb,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Industry  Committee  Amendments  of 
1959." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  commit- 
tee" In  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "prooedure*  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  committee  and  on  review  of  its 
recommendations  bj  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  8 (d).** 
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Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Up>on  the  filing  of  such  report,  and 
not  more  than  30  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
transcript  of  the  record  of  such  committee 
upon  which  the  report  was  made,  the  Secre- 
t.^ry  shall  publish  such  recommendations  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  provide  by 
order  that  the  recommendations  contained 
In  such  report  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  IS  days  after  the  date  of  such 
publication,  unless  he  finds  that  the  recom- 
m"!idatlon8  were  not  made  In  accordance 
v,ith  law,  are  not  supported  by  the  evidence 
In  the  record  of  the  Industry  committee,  or, 
tnklng  Into  conslderntlon  the  same  factors 
as  are  required  to  be  considered  by  the  In- 
dustry conunlttee,  will  not  carry  out  the 
purixjses  of  this  section.  In  which  event  he 
shall,  by  order  Issued  within  such  30-day 
period,  disapjjrove  such  recommendations.  If 
the  Secretary  dUapproves  cvich  recommenda- 
tions, he  shall  promptly  rffer  the  matter  to 
the  Industry  committee  which  made  them,  or 
to  another  Industry  commtltee  for  siirh  In- 
dustry (Which  he  may  appoint  for  such  pur- 
pose ) .  lor  f  unher  consideration  and  recom- 
mendations." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of  such 
Act  Is  amrndrd  by  ftriking  out  the  Fcvinth 
sentence  of  the  siibpecllon  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Such  lndu.<;try 
committee  may  modify  the  Initial  findings 
by  rea.'Jon  of  the  addltinnnl  evidence  so  taken, 
and  the  .Secretary  shall  file  with  the  court 
inch  m>xli;,»:'d  or  new  lindiiigs  which  If  f.up- 
p  >rted  by  fubr.tantlal  evidence  shall  be  con- 
clu.slvp.  ai)d  shall  alstj  flic  Its  recommenda- 
tion. If  any,  for  the  modification  or  .setting 
a.'^lde  of  the  original  order,  together  with 
any  flndln(:s  of  the  Secretary  on  review 
thereof  wlilch  would  require  his  disapprfival 
of  such  recomm'^Tuiatlon  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8id  i ." 

Sec  5.  The  term  "Secretary"  as  used  in  this 
Art  i.nd  in  amrndtnciits  made  by  this  Act 
me:^ns  the  .Secr'-'tary  of  I.:ibnr. 

Sfc  G  The  ,'>nv.ndmpiUs  made  by  sections 
3  .-^-id  4  of  thl.«^.  A't  shaH  be  applicable  to  any 
inrtu.slry  committee  findings  or  recommen- 
d;it'nns  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  pending  before  the 
.Sccret.iry  of  Labor,  and  any  actions  under 
that  Act  i)eiidin';  before  nny  such  con.imit- 
tee.  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Goldwater  is  as  follows: 

St'.tement  in  E::ri.AN.\TioN  or  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Industrt  Committee 
Amendments  or  1959 

The  attached  b.ll  would  amend  the  Fair 
I:'>3or  Standards  Act  to  provide  for  review 
1)'.  tl'.e  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  minlmum- 
V  .  .:o  rec  >mmrnd:itloi)s  of  the  Industry  com- 
int'ei's.  It  Is  derl'Tned  to  carry  out  a  recom- 
rv  Tidition  made  l-y  the  Prendent  when  he 
sitMird  the  enrolled  enactment  of  the  Ameri- 
c.'.n  .Snmoa  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1050.  The  i)ropos:il  embodied  In  the  bill 
Is  a  part  of  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

EFfTCT    or    KECENT     AMENDMENTS    TO    THE     ACT 

Prior  to  the  195.5  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  the  wage  rate  recom- 
inei-.ri.atlons  of  the  tripartite  Industry  com- 
ir.'ttoos  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vlrlgn  Islands 
v.-  re  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of 
L:!bor.  After  affording  Interested  persons 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  he  was  directed 
by  the  statute  to  accept  these  recommenda- 
tions, provided  they  were  In  accordance  with 
l.iw  and  supported  by  the  evidence.  If  the 
Secretary  disapproved  the  recommendations, 
he  was  directed  to  refer  the  matter  back  to 
the  Industry  committee,  or  another  Industry 
committee  for  such  industry,  for  further 
consideration. 


The  1855  amendments  to  the  act  abolished 
these  safeguards.  They  required  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  by  order  that  the  Industry 
committees'  recommendations  shall  take  ef- 
fect 16  days  after  they  are  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  with  no  authority  In  the 
Secretary  to  review  the  recommendations. 
They  also  required  that  the  minimum  rates 
of  wages  established  In  accordance  with  this 
procedure  be  reviewed  by  the  committees  at 
least  once  each  fiscal  year.  The  1956  amend- 
ments to  the  act  provided  procedures  for 
adjusting  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pay 
standards  in  American  Samoa,  by  adopting 
the  special  Industry  committee  procedures 
for  establishing  minimum  wage  rates  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  1958. 
the  Industry  committee  provisions  of  the  act 
were  amended,  as  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment, to  provide  for  biennial  rather  than 
annual  review  of  Industry  committee  rates 
(Public  Law  85-750).  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing for  biennial  review,  the  Department  also 
proposed  that  the  act  be  amended  to  provide 
for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
minln;um  wage  recommendations  of  Indus- 
try committees.  However,  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  85th  Congress  on  this  latter 
proj>oHal. 

NEED     rOB    RE\'ISING     THE     PRESENT     PROVISIONS 
OF   THE   ACT 

The  present  industry  committee  provisions 
of  the  act  run  counter  to  g^od  principles 
of  Government  administration.  They  place 
authority  to  determine  minimum  wage  rates 
In  temporarily  constituted  bodies  consisting 
In  major  part  of  Interested  private  parties 
representing  employers  and  employees  with 
no  provision  f'lr  check  or  review  of  their 
actions  by  any  responsible  official  of  the 
executive  branch. 

If  the  co'.!iir,.ttee"s  actions  are  contrary 
to  the  statutory  standards  or  cause  hard- 
ship, agerievcd  persons  have  no  official  to 
whom  they  can  complain  and  obtain  a  rem- 
edy. Their  only  rc^-ourse  Is  through  appeal 
to  the  courts,  in  which  event  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  must  defend  the  wage  order  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  and  promul- 
gated by  hiin  under  a  statutory  provision 
requiring  him,  wiihout  review,  to  rubber- 
Et.'.mp  their  action   tlirough   a   formal   order. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  present  Puerto 
Rican  provisions  has  already  been  attacked 
in  the  courts  and  may  well  be  raised  in  fu- 
ture litip.ilion.  Defenses  against  these  at- 
tacks will  present  major  problems  for  the 
Dc.jartment  of  Labor  attorneys  in  view  of 
Supreme  Court  derisions  which,  it  has  been 
urged,  show  that  the  prc.^ent  Puerto  Rican 
provisions  are  invalid  as  an  unconstitutional 
delc-'.'itioii  of  a  legi-^lalive  power  to  private 
persons. 

Since,  under  the  proposed  amendments, 
the  Secretary  will  review  the  industry  com- 
mittee's recommendations  and.  at  the  time 
of  Judicial  review,  the  committee  may  no 
l.nger  cxij,".  it  will  also  be  ncccr'.'.ry  to 
amend  the  judicial  review  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  require  that  the  Secretary,  rather 
than  the  industry  comnjittee.  file  with  the 
court  the  new  or  modified  findings  in  con- 
nection with  a  second  hearing.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  amend  this  provision  so  that 
the  court  has  the  benefit  of  the  same  review 
of  the  second  recommendation  as  of  the 
first. 

PROPOSCT  LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  ACT 

Section  5(c)  of  the  act  would  be  amended 
by  the  attached  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  prescribe,  by  rules  and 
regulations,  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  him  In  reviewing  the  minimum  wage  de- 
terminations of  the  industry  committees. 
Under  this  provision  the  Secretary  could 
provide   orderly   procedures   for   review. 

Section  8(d)  would  be  amended  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  30  days  from  receipt 
of  the  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which 


the  Industry  committee's  report  was  made  in 
which  to  Issue  the  wage  order  carrying  the 
committee's  recommendations  Into  effect  or 
In  which  to  disapprove  the  recommenda- 
tions. If  the  wage  order  is  issued,  the  rec- 
ommendations would  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  15  days  after  the  date  of  Is- 
suance, as  at  the  present  time.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  approve  the 
recommendations  unless  he  finds  that  they 
were  not  made  In  accordance  with  law.  are 
not  supported  by  the  evidence  In  the  record 
of  the  Industry  committee  or.  taking  Into 
consideration  the  same  factors  as  are  re- 
quired to  be  considered  by  the  Industry 
committee,  will  not  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

If  he  disapproves  the  recommendations, 
he  would  be  directed  to  refer  the  matter 
back  to  the  Industry  committee  which  made 
them  or  to  another  Industry  committee  for 
sucii  Industry  for  further  consideration  and 
recommendation.  The  tests  of  disapproval 
and  the  dliposliion  of  the  matter  when  he 
disapproves  follow  the  pre-1956  language  of 
the  act. 

Section  10(a)  of  the  act  would  be  amend- 
ed to  require  the  Secretary,  rather  than  the 
Indurtry  committee,  to  file  with  the  court 
the  modified  or  new  findings  made  by  the 
committee  In  connection  with  matters  re- 
ferred back  to  the  committee  by  the  court 
for  the  purpose  of  adducing  additional  evi- 
dence. The  Secretary  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  file  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, if  any,  for  modifying  or  setting  aside 
the  original  order  and  any  findings  of  the 
Secretary  on  review  which  would  require  his 
disapproval  of  such  recommendations  un- 
der section  8(d) . 

Section  5  of  the  atuched  bill  provides 
that  the  term  "Secretary"  as  used  in  this 
act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  act 
mean  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amendments  m.ade  by  sections  3  and  4  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  commit- 
tee findings  or  recommendations  under  the 
Fair  Lab  ir  SUndards  Act  pending  before 
the  Secretary,  and  any  actions  under  that 
act  pc-ndir-t;  before  such  committee,  on  a.- 
afler  the  eHcctive  date  of  this  act. 


fr'e-year  program  op  grants 
and  scholarships  for  colle- 
giate education  in  the  field 
of  nursing 

llv.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  10  expand  the  opportunities  for  youngr 
people  in  this  country  to  become  profes- 
sional nurses.  This  bill  proposes  a 
5-ycar  program  of  grants  and  .scholar- 
.^hips  to  aid  the  collegiate  schools  of  nurs- 
ing. I  take  yreat  pleasure  in  intioducing 
this  proposal  at  this  particular  time. 
This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  first  colle.eiate  school 
of  nursing  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

This  excellent  school  has  provided  a 
hiph  quality  of  professional  training 
which  has  attracted  students  from  all 
over  the  country  and  from  foreign  lands 
as  well.  A  pioneer  in  the  education  of 
nur.^es  in  a  university,  this  school  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country. 

Our  collegiate  programs  are  especially 
designed  to  equip  our  nurses  with  broad 
educational  training  and  solid  grounding 
in  the  sciences.    This  is  essential  if  they 
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are  to  effectively  carry  out  today's  com- 
plex nursing  functions  and  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  directing  the  increasing 
numbers  of  auxiliary  personnel. 

There  is  today  a  critical  shortage  of 
professional  nurses.  The  greatest  need 
is  for  highly  skilled  people  who  can  apply 
scientific  principles  and  make  the  dis- 
criminating judgments  which  are  a  part 
of  modern  nursing  practice  in  hospitals, 
industries,  homes,  schools,  in  the  military 
services,  and  in  our  technical  assistance 
programs  in  foreign  lands.  University 
education  is  an  essential  background  for 
such  practice. 

A  conservative  estimate  by  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing  states  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  our  nursing  personnel 
should  be  educated  in  colleges  or  uni- 
versities. At  present  only  about  8.5  per- 
cent of  our  nurses  hold  college  degrees. 
In  the  face  of  increasing  demands  for 
health  services,  we  are  losing  ground. 
The  percentage  of  university-educated 
nurses  has  increased  only  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  since  1952. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  reasons  for 
the  increasing  demands  for  health  serv- 
ices— the  unprecedented  growth  in  popu- 
lation, the  advance  in  medical  science 
made  possible  by  our  support  of  medical 
research,  the  expansion  of  hospital  and 
medical  insurance,  the  better  education 
and  higher  standard  of  living  of  our 
population,  and  the  expansion  of  health 
facilities. 

We  build  more  and  more  hospitals; 
we  establish  more  and  more  clinics,  pub- 
lic health  services  and  industrial  health 
services;  we  develop  programs  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  their  homes;  we  ex- 
tend the  fruits  of  our  medical  advances 
to  aic.  those  in  other  countries  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves,  and  yet 
we  do  not  adequately  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  professional  nurses  we 
must  have  to  make  all  of  these  programs 
serve  the  people.  This  country  has 
never  paid  serious  attention  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  nursing  education. 

While  education  for  other  professions 
has  long  been  centered  in  colleges  and 
universities,  the  majority  of  nursing 
education  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  hospitals.  There  it 
is  financed  largely  by  students  throuph 
their  service  to  the  hospital  and  throu;,'h 
their  fees.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  we  can  forever  continue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  nursing  education  in 
this  manner.  Graduates  from  coUcpiate 
programs  have  been  increasing  slicrhtly. 
but  not  nearly  at  the  rate  we  need.  If 
the  nursing  profession  is  to  continue  to 
attract  the  high  caliber  of  young  people 
it  must  have  for  our  benefit,  opportuni- 
ties for  nursing  education  in  colleges  and 
universities  must  be  expanded  immedi- 
ately. The  Federal  Government  must 
play  its  part.  The  critical  shortage  of 
hirjhly  skilled  professional  nurses  is  a 
serious  national  problem.  It  must  be 
dealt  with  promptly. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  be- 
comes more  evident  when  we  consider 
what  our  needs  would  be  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency.  Good  sense  de- 
mands that  we  pay  some  attention  to 
our  requirements  for  health  personnel  in 
the  event  of  war.  Preparation  for  such 
a  disaster  requires  the  skills  of  organiza- 


tion, management,  and  teaching  which 
fall  within  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sional nurse. 

My  bill  has  three  major  parts  which 
would  facilitate  the  immediate  expan- 
sion of  collegiate  education  in  nursing. 

First.  It  provides  for  grants  to  schools 
to  assist  with  the  cost  of  building  and 
equipping  needed  classrooms,  offices,  li- 
braries and  laboratories. 

Second.  The  bill  provides  for  grants  to 
schools  of  nursing  to  help  meet  the  cost 
of  instruction. 

Third.  The  bill  provides  for  scholar- 
ship aid  to  able  young  people  who  would 
net  otherwise  be  able  to  enter  the  nurs- 
ing profession.  Qualified  graduates  of 
diploma  schools  of  nursing  would  be 
eligible  for  such  scholarships  to  enable 
them  to  further  their  nursin^:  education. 
There  are  many  graduates  of  the  ho.^pital 
diploma  schools  who  need  financial  as- 
sistance in  order  to  undertake  advanced 
study.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  these 
potential  leaders  in  our  health  services. 

For  too  Ion?  we  have  neglected  to  pro- 
vide adequate  financial  support  for 
nursing  education.  We  have  cried  for 
more  nurses  without  making  it  possible 
for  our  colleges  and  universities  to  pro- 
vide education  for  this  profession  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  health  of  all  of  us. 

A  companion  bill.  H  R.  1251,  has  been 
offered  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
by  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Mrs.  Green 
is  recognized  for  her  untiring  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  education.  Prior  to  her 
election  to  the  Confrress  she  served  as  a 
teacher,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  she  has  served  with 
distinction  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a 
privilerre  to  join  with  her  in  introducinfi 
this  Collegiate  Nursing  Education  Act  of 
1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  ai^propriatcly  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1118)  to  authorize  a  5- 
year  program  of  grants  and  scholarships 
for  collegiate  education  in  the  field  of 
nursing,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DAVIS- BACON  ACT, 
RELATING  TO  PAYMENT  OF  PRE- 
VAILING WAGES  ON  FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTION  WORK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michirran  [Mr.  McNa-maraI  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  so-called  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  relating  to  the  payment  of 
prevailing  wages  on  Federal  construction 
work.  This  law  was  first  enacted  in  1931 
and  was  considerably  revised  in  1935  to 
represent  what  was  then  a  comparatively 
effective  instrument  for  preventing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  undermining  existing  labor 
conditions  in  the  construction  industry. 

Since  1935,  however,  experience  has 
revealed  many  drawbacks  In  the  frame- 
work for  administering  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  In  fact  changing  conditions  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  in  methods  of 
Federal  financing  have  required  a  new 


look  at  the  way  the  act  operates  today. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill — namely, 
to  provide  a  basis  for  taking  a  new  and 
more  realistic  look  at  the  Da  vis -Bacon 
Act. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset,  that  major  de- 
fects in  the  Davis -Bacon  Act  have  be- 
come apparent  over  the  years. 

First,  administration:  It  has  been 
shown  time  and  time  again  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  does  not  possess  the 
necessary  authority  and  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  Is  prop- 
erly enforced.  No  right  to  enter  and  in- 
spect for  violations  now  exists,  as  it  does 
unJer  similar  labor  standards  laws  such 
as  the  Walsh-Hcaley  Public  Contracts 
Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
granting  the  Secretary  of  Labor  full 
power  to  investigate  to  see  that  these 
oth^r  laws  are  complied  with.  Further- 
more, the  DavL^-Bacon  Act  now  fails  ex- 
pressly to  center  in  the  Secretary  the 
duty  to  find  violations  and  to  bar  con- 
tractors from  Government  work  for  the 
pre.scribcd  3-ycar  period.  Instead,  these 
powers  rest  in  the  contracting  officer  or 
In  the  Comptroller  General,  with  result- 
ing failure  In  effective  enforcement  due 
to  resulting  diffui;ion  of  responsibility. 

Second,  wage  determinations:  Since 
1935  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  confined 
himself  to  determining  the  basic  hourly 
ware  rate  as  the  only  prevailing  rate  re- 
quired by  the  act.  Nowadays,  however. 
this  basic  hourly  wayc  rate  falls  far  short 
of  reflecting  the  actual  hourly  labor  costs 
on  construction  jobs.  Collective  agree- 
ments throusihout  the  industry  now  cover 
many  additional  payments  for  the  wel- 
fare of  workers — pavTnents  which  did  not 
exist  in  1935.  For  example,  most  agree- 
ments in  many  areas  of  the  country  now 
provide  for  payments,  on  an  hourly  or 
payroll  basis,  to  so-called  health  and 
welfare  funds,  so  as  to  provide  much- 
needed  sick  and  hospital  and  medical 
benefits  to  construction  workers  and 
their  families.  Pay-ments  are  also  frc- 
ciucntly  required  to  be  made  to  pension 
funds,  to  vacation  funds,  and  to  supple- 
mentary unemployment  benefit  funds. 
Many  agreements  al.so  require  payments 
to  various  training  funds  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  joujneymen  and  api)rentires  who.':e 
skills  are  the  hfeblood  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  the  mainstay  of  thcFe 
w  ho  depend  upon  this  great  industry  for 
their  livelihood. 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  the 
payments  to  the.^e  funds  are  not  only  a 
sub.';titute  for  direct  v.  age  increases 
winch  workers  would  otherv.iie  have  re- 
ceived as  a  part  of  their  basic  hourly 
wage  rate  but.  in  addition,  that  these 
payments  now  are  a  very  larce  part  of 
the  hourly  wage  costs  in  the  construction 
industry. 

In  the  plumbing  and  pipe-fitting 
branches  of  the  construction  Industrv 
alone,  there  are  funds  in  more  than  68 
of  100  cities  surveyed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Payments  to 
these  funds  run  as  high  as  46 '2  cents  per 
straight-time  hour  or  as  high  as  12  per- 
cent of  the  basic  hourly  wage.  Other 
crafts  in  other  cities  have  negotiated 
even  higher  payments. 

These  payments  cannot  be  Ignored  or 
discouraged,  because  they  exist  to  benefit 
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workers  for  whom  they  are  made.  Yet 
they  are  ignored  and  discouraged.  In 
fact  they  are  completely  overlooked  in 
the  present  administration  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  Day  in  and  day  out  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  telling  the  various 
contracting  agencies  that  the  prevailing 
rate,  in  one  area  after  another,  is  as 
much  as  12  percent  less  than  the  actual 
rate.  Day  after  day  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  extending  an  open  invitation  to 
outside  contractors  to  bring  low  wages 
and  cheap  labor  into  higher  wage  com- 
munities, because  these  lower  labor  costs 
give  them  a  successful  biddinjj  advantage 
on  Government  work. 

This  type  of  unfair  watre  competition 
was  the  very  reason  for  the  enactment 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  these  amendments  to 
upgrade  the  act  so  that  it  will  once  more 
carry  out  its  original  purpose 

Third,  overtime  and  premium  pay: 
Going  hand  in  hand  with  'fringe"  bene- 
fit payments  are  overtime  and  premium 
pay  provisions  now  prevailing  in  mo.'^t 
labor  market  arer.s  across  tJie  country. 
These  payments,  and,  in  fact,  all  over- 
time and  Sunday  or  holiday  work  were 
practically  unheard  of  on  Government 
work  in  1935.  Both  the  depression  and 
the  rigid  8-hour  law  combined  to  restrict 
all  work  to  straight  time  hc^urs  during 
the  normal  working  day. 

But  times  have  changed.  The  con- 
struction industry  has  been  boomin'r  ever 
Since  the  be..^inning  of  V/orld  V/ar  II  and 
the  8  hour  laws  have  been  waived  on 
Government  work  whercvei  time  and 
one-half  is  paid  for  overtime  work  each 
day.  Common  practice  in  almost  all 
major  cities  in  the  country  lias  been  to 
pay  double  the  stiaif^ht  time  rates  for 
overtime  work  and  for  work  on  Satur- 
days. Sundays,  and  holid  lys.  These 
practices  provide  still  another  aeeravat- 
ing  factor  which  the  L-ibor  Department 
lias  ignored  in  dctermininu;  the  prevail- 
ing wage  rate  under  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

Fourth,  coverorre:  Todov,  and  for  more 
than  25  years,  tnc  Davis-B.uon  Act  has 
only  covered  direct  construction  con- 
tracts of  the  Federal  Government.  All 
other  types  of  Federally  assisted  con- 
struction have  not  been  protrcted  by  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  except  in  those  cases 
V  here  the  act  lias  been  extended  on  a 
spot  basis  to  cover  spociil  Federal  aid 
programs.  Examples  of  this  type  of  ex- 
tension are  the  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act — grants  to  States  and 
local  organizations  for  hospitals — the 
Federal  Airport  Act — {u-ants  to  local 
agencies  for  airport  construction — and 
various  Federal  housing  acts — insuring 
loans  or  otherwise  aiding  multiple  hous- 
ing projects  constructed  locally.  These 
extensions  have  been  made  largely  on  a 
"hit  or  mi^s"  basis. 

When  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  first  be- 
cr.me  law,  Federal  aid  to  local  construc- 
tion did  not  exist  the  way  it  does  today. 
At  that  time  it  was  not  important  to 
cover  all  Federally  assisted  construction. 
Nowadays,  however,  a  very  large  share 
of  the  Federal  construction  dollar  is 
spent  by  means  of  various  types  of 
grants,  loans,  payments,  or  guarantees 


given  to  local  agencies  of  one  type  or  an- 
other and  it  has  become  increasingly 
necessary  to  cover  these  types  of  con- 
struction expenditures  on  a  fair  and 
permanent  basis  in  order  to  make  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  once  more  fully  oper- 
ative in  accordance  with  its  original 
purpose. 

To  remedy  these  m.any  defects,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  has  four  major  objec- 
tives.    They  are: 

First.  Broaden  the  coverage  of  the 
present  act  by  adding  to  the  present  cov- 
erage (a»  all  nonfarm  ccnstructicn  in 
excess  of  $2,5.000  in  value,  at  least  one- 
third  of  whicii  is  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  loans,  payments,  grants,  or  con- 
tributions, and  <b>  all  Federally  insured 
or  guaranteed  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  any  nonfarm  construction  pro- 
gram other  than  housing  developments 
of  less  than  10  units. 

Eeccnd.  The  term  "prevailing  wage" 
modernized:  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  required  to  predetermine  and 
Government  contractors  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  not  only  the  prevailing 
hourly  rate  as  presently  specified  in  the 
Davis-Cc.con  Act  but  also  prevailing  con- 
tractor payments  to  <a»  health  and  wel- 
fare funds;  (b>  retirement  funds:  (c) 
vacation  funds;  and  (d)  apprenticeship 
funds. 

Third.  Hours  of  work  and  overtime  put 
on  a  prevailing  basis:  Under  this  particu- 
lar provision  of  the  amendments  the 
Secretory  of  Labor  would  be  required  to 
prcdetcrm'nc  and  Government  contrac- 
tors would  be  required  to  pay  the  pre- 
vailing overtime  rate  for  each  construc- 
tion craft  on  a  daily  and  weekly  basis, 
inclueiing  prevailing  overtime  practice  on 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holidays. 

In  addition,  as  a  minimum  requirement 
contractors  v.ould  be  required  to  pay  not 
less  than  time  and  one-half  for  hours 
worked  over  8  per  day.  over  40  hours  per 
v.cek.  over  5  consecutive  daj's  and  on 
S:^tuidays.  Sundays,  and  the  holidays. 

Fourth.  Enforcement  centralized  and 
Con-struction  Appeals  Board  created: 
Under  this  particular  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  have:  <a)  Au- 
thority to  make  uniform  enforcement 
procedures  for  all  Federal  Government 
contracting  agencies;  (b)  direct  power — 
including  the  use  of  subpena — to  in- 
vestigate violations;  and  'O  authority 
to  apply  violation  penalties,  including 
authority  to  blacklist. 

In  addition  this  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  Construction  Appeals 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  con- 
sisting of  one  representative  from  the 
public,  one  from  contractoi-s,  and  one 
from  labor.  This  three-man  independ- 
ent board  would  be  required  to  sp>eedily 
review  and  issue  final  decisions  on  ap- 
peal from  the  (a)  Secretary's  wage  pre- 
determinations, and  (b)  the  Secretary's 
findings  of  violations. 

These  four  major  amendments  are 
necessarj'  so  that  Federal  money  will  not 
be  used  to  destroy  prevailing  wages, 
hours  of  work  and  working  conditions, 
and  to  eliminate  the  present  bidding 
advantage  of  unfair  contractors  in  those 
areas  where  union  building  trades  con- 
ditions are  in  fact  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1119)  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McNamara),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


RESERVES  REQUIRED  TO  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED BY  MEMBER  BANKS  OP 
FZDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  F*ulbright1,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Capehart],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  Act  concerning  member 
bank  reserves.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  brief  explanation  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
e:;planation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1120)  to  amend  section  19 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with  respect 
to  the  reserves  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  against  deposits,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Robertson  (for  himself, 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  and  Mr.  Capehart).  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Robertson  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Robertson 
The  bill  would  make  three  changes  in 
present  !r.w:  (1)  It  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  permit  member 
b.-i.nks  to  include  all  or  part  of  their  vault 
cash  holdincs  In  their  required  reserves:  (2) 
it  would  change  the  reserve  requirement  for 
demand  drposits  of  central  reserve  city  banks 
from  the  present  range  of  13  to  26  percent  to 
a  rai.ge  of  10  to  20  percent,  the  same  rarge 
as  reserve  city  banks:  and  (3)  it  ■would  give 
the  13oard  more  flexible  authority  to  permit 
individual  member  bpnks  in  central  reserve 
or  reserve  cities  to  carry  reserves  at  the  lower 
requirement  levels  specified  for  reserve  city  or 
country  b.inks. 

The  Federal  statutes  relating  to  bank  re- 
serves have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  for 
many  years.  There  have  been  numerous 
changes  in  these  provisions,  reflecting  chang- 
ing needs  and  circumstances.  The  pro- 
visions now  in  the  law  come  largely  from 
the  Banking  Act  of  1935. 

Under  the  National  Banking  Act.  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  bank  reserves  were  considered  im- 
portant primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of 
liquidity,  to  provide  cash  for  depositors  who 
wished  to  withdraw  funds.  The  National 
Banking  Act  provided  a  pyramidal  system 
under  which  banks  in  three  central  cities 
were  required  to  keep  a  cash  reserve  equal  to 
25  percent  of  their  deposits.  Banks  in  47 
reserve  cities  were  required  to  keep  reserves 
equal  to  25  percent  of  their  deposits,  half  in 
cash,  while  half  might  either  be  in  cash  or 
on  deposit  In  central  reser\'e  city  banks. 
Country  banks  were  required  to  keep  reserves 
equal  to  6  percent  of  deposits  In  the  form  of 
vault  cash,  and  an  additional  amount  equal 
to  9  percent  of  the  deposits  either  as  vault 
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eaah  or  on  deposit  with  reserve  city  or  central 
reaerve  city  banks. 

Tiae  reports  of  the  two  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  expressed 
great  dUsatlsfactlon  with  this  pyramidal  re- 
servo  system  and  attributed  to  It  a  major  part 
of  the  blame  for  the  repeated  financial  orlsei 
suirered  by  the  country. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  member 
bnnks  were  required  after  a  period  of  transi- 
tion to  keep  all  of  their  reserves  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  for  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict. The  amount  of  these  reserves  wns 
specified  In  the  act,  as  amended  In  1917,  as 
3  percent  for  time  deposits.  For  demand  de- 
posits, tye  act  specified  7  percent  for  country 
banks,  id  percent  for  reserve  city  banks,  and 
13  percent  for  central  reserve  city  banks. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  could  designate 
the  central  reserve  and  reserve  cities,  and  In 
addition  could,  by  a  1918  amendment,  lower 
the  reserve  classification  of  Individual  mem- 
ber banks  In  central  reserve  and  reserve 
cltle». 

By  emergency  provisions  In  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933,  and  by  general  authority  lu  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  given  power  to  vary  these  reserve 
requirements.  The  Banking  Act  of  1935  au- 
thorized the  Board  to  set  reserve  require- 
ments from  time  to  time  within  the  following 
limits.  In  order  to  prevent  Injurious  credit 
expansion  or  contraction: 

Time  deposits,  3  to  6  percent. 

Demand  deposits:  Country  tanks,  7  to  14 
percc'nt;  reserve  city  banks,  10  to  20  percent; 
central  reserve  city  banks,  13  to  28  percent. 

This  authority  to  ralre  or  lower  reserve  re- 
qulrements  gave  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  a 
major  new  device  to  carry  out  monetary  pol- 
icy. 

At  the  present  time,  the  reserve  require- 
ments, and  especially  the  authority  of  the 
Board  to  changa  the  requirements  within 
the  statutory  bounds,  are  considered  of  rela- 
tively little  stgnlflrance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  liquidity,  and  of  primary  significance 
as  a  device  to  control  credit  and  to  effectu- 
ate monetary  policy.  The  orlsln.nl  slpnlfl- 
cance  of  the  central  reserve  and  rererve  cities 
under  the  National  Banking  Act,  Is  entirely 
gone. 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  review  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  In  tho 
light  of  the  primary  function  of  the  reserve 
requirements  as  a  measure  of  monetary  pol- 
icy. The  principal  factors  in  this  review 
should  be  those  covered  by  this  bill— use  of 
vault  cash  to  meet  reserve  requirements; 
closer  coordination  of  the  central  reserve  and 
reserve  city  reserve  requirement*;  and  greater 
nexlblllty  In  handling  exceptional  banks  In 
central  reserve  and  reserve  cities. 


NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  midst  of  our  concern  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  civilization  that  will  meet 
our  material  wants  for  food  and  fiber, 
for  shelter  and  defense,  we  must  remem- 
ber also  that  we  have  very  real  and 
deep-seated  needs  for  more  than  the 
materials  of  living.  We  require  like- 
wise for  happy  human  lives  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  spiritual  and  the  esthetic,  the 
benefits  of  healthful  environment,  the 
relaxation  that  comes  with  recreation. 

We  satisfy  these  requirements  not  only 
In  our  urban  temples,  churches,  mu- 
seums, galleries,  libraries,  theaters,  play- 
grounds, and  parks,  but  also  in  the 
woods  and  open  fields,  along  our  streams, 
and  in  the  wild  lands  of  our  parks  and 
forests.  We  cherish  the  great  outdoors, 
especially  the  still  unspoiled  stretches  of 


our  primeval  lands  and  waters,  and  we 
rightfully  think  of  their  careful  admin- 
istration. 

As  our  civilization  advances,  with  Its 
great  industrial  developments,  its  quick 
transportation.  Its  multiplicity  of  con- 
veniences, we  are  glad  that  the  culture 
which  includes  this  great  mechanical, 
urban  civilization  includes  also  a  regard 
for  the  preservation  of  some  areas  of 
our  land  still  wild  and  natural,  unspoiled 
as  primeval  wilderness. 

A     CHALI.ENGIKQ     OPPORTVNrTT 

During  my  decade  of  service  in  this 
U.S.  Senate,  Mr.  I'resldent,  one  of  my 
most  challenging  interests  has  been  in 
the  opportunity  for  seeing  an  enduring 
national  policy  and  progrcim  established 
for  the  preservation  of  some  of  these 
great  areas  of  wildiM-ness  for  human  use. 

It  has  seemed  apparent  tliat  by  acting 
now  and  dealing  with  areas  already  In 
public  ownership  and  within  our  na- 
tional parks,  fore;5ts,  and  wildlife  re- 
fuges we  can  accampli-sh  a  wilderness 
preservation  program  without  sacrificing 
other  advantcges  or  damaging  other 
interccts. 

A     COOPERATIVE     PROPOSAL 

On  June  1,  1955,  I  had  the  privllepe  of 
inserting  in  tlie  Congressional  Record 
an  address  on  "The  Need  for  Wilderness 
Areas  '  in  which  the  prcspccts  for  such  a 
program  were  outlined  by  Howard 
Zahniser,  the  executive  secretary  nnd 
editor  of  the  Wilderness  Society.  This 
was  a  cooperative  proposal  for  preserv- 
ing wilderness  within  an  overall  program 
wliich  would  respect  otlier  needs  also. 

A  national  wilderness  preservation 
system,  it  was  supceslcd,  could  Be  made 
up  of  areas  already  within  our  Federal 
estate  and  appropiiate  for  the  purpose. 

No  changes  in  Jurisdiction  would  be 
Invohcd. 

No  new  Innd-ndmlnistering  agency 
would  be  created. 

The  areas  within  the  system— areas 
already  under  some;  kind  of  F'ederal  ad- 
ministration and  still  wllderne.<;s  in 
character — v.ould  Ice  those  designated  by 
the  executive  apency  involved,  but  also 
with  congre.^sional  approval.  The  ad- 
ministering cgoncy  would  simply  be 
charfjod  with  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
serving tho  wilderness  character  of  such 
ai-eas  as  units  also  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  Sy.stem. 

AREAS  CONTINUE  TO  SERVE  rRC!.ENT  pmrorrs 
The  designated  wilderness  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  for  example,  would  con- 
tinue under  the  protection  of  the  Forest 
Service  but  with  the  guarantee  of  per- 
petuity that  Concress  can  give. 

National  park  and  monument  areas  in 
the  system  would  continue  under  the 
National  Park  Service. 

National  wildlife  refuges  to  be  included 
would  continue  to  be  administered  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildliie  Service  as  wildlife 
refuges. 

Each  area  would  continue  to  serve  Its 
peculiar  puiT>ose  in  the  program  of  Its 
particular  administering  agency,  but 
every  agency  would  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  preserving  the  wilder- 
ness character  of  any  such  area  in  Its 
custody. 


aZMARKABLI    PUBLIC   TNTimxaT    SHOWir 

Following  my  Introduction  of  this  pro- 
posal in  the  CoNQKEssiONAL  RxcoRD  a  re- 
markable expression  of  Interest  came 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  I  was 
encouraged  to  do  what  I  could  to  see 
such  a  possibility  become  a  reality. 

As  I  reported  to  the  Senate  3  years 
ago,  on  February  29.  1956,  few  seemed 
to  doubt  the  underlying  philosophy  or 
dispute  the  practical  need.  Letters  came 
from  people  in  all  walks  of  life — lay  peo- 
ple and  professional,  educators,  physi- 
cian.s.  scientists,  conservationists — peo- 
ple with  a  deep  concern  to  preserve  their 
licritapc  of  tlic  magnificent,  almost  im- 
to'.'.ched.  natural  areas  in  our  national 
parks  and  monuments  our  national  for- 
ests, and  wildlife  refuges. 

Excerpts  from  tlic'.e  letters  were 
printed  in  the  Concres.sional  Record  in 
connection  with  my  remarks  on  February 
29,  1956. 

BILLS    INTRODVCED    DXINO    StJFPOtT 

Soon  thereafter,  on  June  7,  1956,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  a  coast-to-coast 
bipartisan  group  of  co.sponsors,  I  intro- 
duced in  the  84th  Congress,  for  study 
purposes,  a  bill  to  establish  such  a  Na- 
tional Wildernc.'s  Preservation  System. 

Copies  of  this  bill  <S.  4013)  and  my 
remnrk.s  on  its  introduction  were  widely 
distributed  for  consideration  and  criti- 
ci-->m. 

When  the  Honorable  John  P.  Saylor, 
of  Penn.sylvania,  introduced  a  compan- 
ion bill  in  the  llou-e  of  Representatives 
and  si)oke  with  qreat  force  and  eloquence 
in  that  Chamber  on  July  12.  1956.  re- 
print.s  of  his  remarks  al.'^o  were  obtained 
and  distributed,  including  likewise  the 
fulltcxtof  thcljlll. 

Many  letters  in  suppoi-t  of  the  meas- 
uje  were  icceived  from  all  parts  of  the 
ccunti-y. 

Rcpicsentative  Saylor  had  excerpts 
from  these  leltcrs  prepared  in  a  compi- 
lation which  he  kindly  permitted  me  to 
have  printed  in  the  CoNcrEs.sioNAL  Ric- 
oro.  on  I'cbruary  11,  10o7,  the  date  on 
which  I  introduced  the  wilderness  bill— 
S.  1176 — to  the  8jih  Congress  and  urged 
its  enactment, 

tXTENSINE    IIEAR!Nr,S    nn.D 

In  June  of  1957  hearings  held  on  the 
wilderness  bill  In  both  Senate  and  House 
revealed  fuither  tlie  strong  public  In- 
terest in  seeing  tl:e  prcpo.sal  adopted. 
Tiicse  heaunfis  also  brought  out  the 
criticisms  and  sucgestions  of  the  Forest  . 
Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  ■ 
tho.se  who  had  previou.sly  opposed  the 
bill. 

As  a  result  of  these  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions the  bill  was  carefully  revised 
in  two  successive  committee  prints,  and 
then  with  a  few  additional  changes  re- 
introduced last  June  18  as  S.  4028. 

Wlicn  con.«;crvationists  were  Informed 
of  this  remtroduction  last  June  they 
wrote  many  letters  urging  that  the  meas- 
ure be  enacted  by  the  85th  Congress. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  new  measure 
held  here  in  Washington.  D.C..  on  July 
23,  both  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as 
well  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  com- 
mended the  bill  as  desirable  legislation 
and  outlined  their  few  remaining  objec- 


tions and  their  suggestions  for  amend- 
ment. 

Field  hearings  were  also  held  in  Bend, 
Oreg..  In  San  Francisco,  In  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  Albuquerque,  on  November  7. 
10,  12.  and  14.  These  hearings  resulted 
in  a  better  public  understanding  of  the 
measure  and  demonstrated  further  the 
broad  public  support  that  the  wilder- 
ness bill  has  aroused. 

NEWSPAPEI    AND    MAGAZINE    INTEREST 

During  the  past  3  years,  since  I 
first  introduced  the  preliminary  draft 
of  the  wilderness  bill,  new.-papers  and 
magazines  have  shown  a  urowing  in- 
terest in  the  proposal.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  actual  text  of  a 
.sample  of  such  writings  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  tlie  informa- 
tion of  all  Senators. 

PtRKECTED     PROPOSAL     NOW     RCSOt       FOR     ACTION 

The  significant  fact  here  and  now  is 
that  we  have  come  to  these  opening 
days  of  the  8Sth  Congress  with  a  pro- 
po.«:al  that  has  been  formulated  after 
some  years  of  study:  sub.ectod  to  a 
.series  of  hearinps,  including  two  in 
Washington.  DC,  and  four  in  the  West; 
clarified  and  otherwise  rcvi.'ed  to  meet 
objections  and  criticisms:  ai.d  endorsed 
by  a  deeply  interested.  inf)rmed.  and 
aroused  public  opinion. 

A  proposal  that  in  its  very  beginnings 
sought  to  avoid  any  disruption  of  estab- 
lished programs  or  enterpilses.  a  bill 
that  sought  rather  to  respec;  the  status 
quo  in  Government  and  bu.'iness  alike, 
a  bill  that  deals  only  with  Ftderal  lands 
that  are  already  part  of  our  national  for- 
ests, paiks,  and  refuges,  a  bill  that  dam- 
ages no  other  Interest  or  program— this 
bill  has  been  carefully  improved  through 
a  series  of  revisions  to  mee*  objections 
and  to  take  advantage  of  su  ,'gcstlons. 

We  now  have  a  measure  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  demands  and  deserves  our 
immediate  attention. 

Wn.DERNrSB    DHL   RrlNTKOit'CEO 

Mr.  President,  once  agal:!  it  is  my 
privilege  to  present  the  wlMcrness  bill 
to  the  Senate.  On  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Nru- 
BERCERl,  and  Senators  Robert  Bvrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Paul  H. 
Douglas.  William  Lancer,  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  Karl  Mundt,  Miki  Mansfield. 
Thomas  M\nTiN,  Wayne  Morsi,  James  E. 
MunBAY,  William  Proxmirt.  Jennings 
Ra-ndolph,  Marg.nret  Chase  Smith,  Alex- 
ander Wiley,  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
and  Hugh  Scott.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservat  on  System 
for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole 
people,  and  for  other  purposes, 

COMMERCIAL    INTERESTS    NOT    DAMAGED 

I  feel.  Mr.  President,  that  I  can  indeed 
assuie  the  Senate  that  commercial  in- 
terests will  suffer  no  damage  whatever 
by  this  program. 

None  of  us  here  in  the  S^'nate  need 
fear  that  after  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  the  commercial  inteiests,  whom 
we  all  respect  and  value,  will  come  to  us 
and  complain  that  they  have  been  hurt. 
None  of  them  will  suffer  damage. 


This  bill,  for  example,  does  not  give 
wilderness  status  to  a  single  acre  of  for- 
est land  now  available  for  timber 
production. 

No  lumber  company  could  at  present 
log  any  of  the  areas  of  wilderness  pro- 
tected by  this  measure  without  f^rst  en- 
countering such  a  public  protest  asalnst 
invading  a  protected  area  that  the  con- 
tiover.sy  over  thia  bill  would  seem  mild. 

For  tho  wilderness  bill  relates  to  Fed- 
eral lands  in  parks,  refur^es.  or  In  some 
other  .special  status  in  which  they  al- 
ready are  removed  from  commercial 
availability. 

LlVLSTOCK    INTEREJ^Tb    PROTECTED 

The  opposition  of  livestock  interests  is 
similarly  without  basis  in  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

A  special  provision  saf '^guards  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  grazing  that  is  now 
established  on  national  forest  land  to  be 
included  in  the  wildei-ness  system. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  protect  ex- 
isting private  rights  and  also  provide 
safeguards  against  damage  to  the  estab- 
lished projects  of  oil,  gas,  and  mineral 
interei.ts.  Furthermore,  the  bill  takes 
care  to  provide  for  the  opening  in  the 
future  of  any  national  forest  areas  where 
and  when  the  need  for  minerals  is  greater 
than  that  for  wilderness.  Needed  reser- 
voir projects  are  similarly  provided  for, 
and  water  rights  are  protected. 

HOW     MrCH     riMBER    LAND    IS    AT    STAKE» 

Whatever  commercial  interests  there 
may  legitimately  be  in  these  areas  of 
wilderness  will  thus  be  carefully  safe- 
guarded in  this  proposed  program. 

Of  course,  this  Is  of  great  importance 
to  those  people  who  are  directly  affected, 
and  to  all  of  us  whom  they  serve.  Yet  I 
cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  that 
the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  representa- 
tives of  commercial  Interests  over  this 
proposed  wilderness  bill  sound  way  out 
of  proportion  to  the  area  of  land  involved 
and  to  the  value  of  these  lands  in  the 
potential  production  of  commercial  re- 
sources. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  wilderness 
lands  involved  make  up  less  than  2'^ 
percent  of  all  our  lands. 

If  we  consider  our  Federal  holdings  of 
land  and  the  portion  to  be  thus  devoted 
to  wilderness  preservation,  we  see  again 
the  reasonableness  of  this  program. 

All  of  the  Federal  areas  involved  in  the 
proposed  Wilderness  System  makeup  less 
than  5.2  percent  of  our  total  Federal 
holdings.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this 
is  already  in  parks,  monuments,  or 
refunes  and  thus  already  removed  from 
commercial  use. 

The  wilderness  bill  carefully  provides  a 
due  process  for  any  additions  or  enlarge- 
ments. It  is  a  process  that  requires  90 
days'  public  notice  of  any  such  proposal, 
by  the  agency  involved,  whenever  the 
agency  is  ready  to  act  or  consider  action. 
This  notice  must  be  followed  by  a  hear- 
ing if  there  is  a  demand  for  the  hearing. 
And  finally,  after  the  proposal  is  adopted, 
if  it  is,  there  are  120  days  for  congres- 
sional review. 

These  safeguards  of  due  process  apply 
to  all  areas  of  Federal  land  that  might 
be  involved,  Including  Alaska,  I  might 
emphasize. 


AVOIDING    DAMACI    II    A    PURPOSE    OP    THC    BILL 

Thus  It  seems  to  me  plain  that  the 
policy  and  program  to  be  established  by 
this  bill,  however  we  look  at  it.  will  not 
be  injurious  to  any  commercial  Interests. 

The  wilderness  bill  has  Indeed  been 
designed  and  perfected  with  the  dellber. 
ate  purpose  of  thus  avoiding  damage  to 
other  interests. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  carefully  takes 
into  consideration  the  various  uses  that 
can  be  made  of  the  actual  areas  of  wil- 
derness which  it  seeks  to  protect. 

It  is  not  a  single-purpose  measure  but 
rather  seeks  to  establish  a  wilderness 
pieservation  program  that  recognizes 
the  multiple  uses  that  can  be  made  of 
the  wildernass  areas. 

NO    CHANCES    IN    JURITDICTION 

This  important  featui'c  of  the  wilder- 
ness bill  is  immediately  apparent  in  the 
fact  that  no  areas  will  be  removed  by  it 
from  their  present  classifications  or 
from  the  custody  of  their  present 
administrators. 

National  forest  lands  continue  to  be 
within  the  national  forests  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service. 
National  park  system  areas  continue  as 
such  and  under  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. The  refuges  and  ranges  similarly 
continue  as  at  present  under  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

Furthermore,  each  area  to  be  included 
in  the  wilderness  system  will  continue  to 
serve  its  present  purpose.  Its  wilder- 
ness preservation  will  be  an  aspect  of  its 
management  for  some  other  concurrent 
pui'pose. 

A   MVLTIPLE-PURPOSE   WILDERNESS    PROGRAM 

This  is  a  multiple-purpose  wilderness 
program.  The  aieas  within  the  Na- 
tional park  system  will  continue  to  be 
administered  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people.  The  refuge  areas  in- 
cluded will  continue  to  be  administered, 
not  for  recreation  as  in  parks,  but  for 
the  wildlife.  The  national  forest  areas 
will  continue  to  be  administered  on  the 
multiple-use  principle  of  the  Forest 
Service,  as  wilderness  but  also  serving 
other,  consistent  purposes. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
multiple  use  in  the  discussions  of  the 
wilderness  bill. 

As  a  result  of  the  eai-lier  discussions 
a  declaration  of  the  multiple-use  policy 
has  been  Incorporated  in  the  bill  itself, 
in  section  Kd).  largely  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

This  makes  explicit  what  proponents 
of  the  bill  had  from  the  start  considered 
to  be  implicit  in  the  whole  program. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  permit  anything 
in  a  wilderness  that  would  destroy  it  as 
such.  But  it  does  make  clear  that  an 
area  being  preserved  as  wilderness  can 
serve  other  purposes  also. 

WHAT  "MULTIPLE  USE"  MEANS 

Despite  the  fact  that  so  much  has 
been  said  about  multiple  use — maybe 
because  so  much  has  been  said— multiple 
use  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understcxxl. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  multi- 
ple use  means  only  timber  cutting  plus  a 
multiplicity  of  other  things,  but  this  is 
not  so. 
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The  Forest  Service  Itself  in  explaining 
that  national  forests  are  multiple-use 
areas  says  that  this  means  that  each  area 
yields  the  combination  of  uses  best  suited 
to  public  needs. 

That  IS  what  the  wilderness  bill  means 
v/hen  it  directs  that  the  national  forests 
are  to  be  administered — and  I  quote — 
"nn  a  multiple-use  basis  so  that  all  the 
resources  thereof,  including  the  recrea- 
tional and  wildlife  habitat  resources,  will 
be  used  and  developed  to  produce  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  products  and  services,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  wilderness  areas,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people  of  this  and  future 
generations." 

THE  WILDERNESS  BILL  GIVES  SANCTION  TO 

MULTIPLE    USE 

Far  from  violating  the  multiple-use 
principle,  this  bill  actually  gives  legal 
sanction  to  this  principle. 

What  it  means  specifically  is  plain.  It 
means  a  combination  of  u.ses  that  in- 
cludes watershed  protection,  recreation, 
scientific  research,  and  any  others  that 
are  consistent  with  wilderness  preser- 
vation. 

THE    NESI)    AND    OPPORTUNITY    TOR    ACTION    NOW 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  we  still 
have  these  remnants  of  wilderne.'^^s  to 
preserve.  We  are  fortunate  that  we  have 
developed  a  program  for  their  protection 
and  preservation  while  there  is  yet  a  good 
opportunity  to  see  it  adopted  without  dis- 
ruption of  other  interests. 

Critics  and  even  friends  may  chide  us 
for  our  eagerness  and  anxiety  and  say 
there  is  no  real  or  pressing  need  for  such 
legislation  now.  Yet  we  can  see  all  about 
us  the  mounting  pressures. 

We  can  recognize  that  all  our  lands  are 
destined  to  be  put  to  some  human  ure, 
that  no  areas  of  wilderness  can  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  as  such  accidentally, 
that  our  only  lasting  hope  for  preserva- 
tion is  in  the  deliberate  designation  of 
areas  to  be  preserved. 

"do  something  before  the  house  is  out" 

As  I  pointed  out  2  years  aso.  those  of 
us  in  Congress  who  are  vitally  interested 
in  conservation  are  worried,  and  I  think 
with  good  cause. 

We  see  the  pressure  that  is  coming, 
and  as  elected  representatives  it  is  our 
clear  duty  to  do  something  before  the 
horse  is  out  of  the  barn. 

There  seems  to  be  a  crisis  every  day  in 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  if  we  con- 
tinue to  manage  our  resources  on  the 
basis  of  continuing  crises,  our  entire  fu- 
ture will  degenerate  into  a  chronic  con- 
fusion of  crises. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  change 
this  is  by  looking  ahead  and  taking 
timely  action. 

That  is  what  this  wilderness  bill  pro- 
po.ses  to  do. 

Instead  of  waiting  imtil  the  crisis  has 
engulfed  us,  we  can  now,  by  enacting 
tiiis  measure,  make  secure  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  areas  that  do  now  in  fact 
constitute  our  national  wilderness  sys- 
tem— the  areas  that  are  now  in  fact  be- 
ing handled  as  wilderness,  even  though 
they  serve  other  purposes  also. 

It  is  much  better  to  take  such  steps 
now  in  our  present  circumstances  than 
to  wait  for  the  kind  of  pressing  need  for 


protective  measures  that  must  be  ac- 
companied by  emergency  action,  the  bit- 
terness of  urgent  controversy,  and  the 
high  cost  of  poor  planning. 

THE    TEST    AHF'iD    OF    US 

We  do  well  to  view  tlius  in  the  relative 
calmness  of  our  present  opportunity  our 
responsibility  for  preserving  some  of  our 
wilderness. 

The  noted  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  in 
his  current  best  selling  book  on  '•TIio  Af- 
f.u:nt  Society,"  under  ;cores  the  impor- 
tance of  such  concerns  as  we  have  in 
wilderness  pre.servatio.i. 

The  test  aliead  of  us,  he  concludf-s, 
"will  be  less  thj  efrpct)veness  of  our  ma- 
terial investment  than  the  eil'ecliven^.ss 
of  our  invoitmcnt  in  ni  n." 

Dr.  G.ilbraith  suggests  that  the  prob- 
lem ahead  of  us  may  be  that  of  "a  bur- 
geoning  population  and  of  space  in 
which  to  live  with  peace  and  grace." 

It  may  be  "the  depi  lion  of  the  mate- 
rials which  nature  has  stocked  in  the 
earth's  crust  and  whicli  have  been  draw  n 
upon  more  heavily  in  this  century  tlian 
in  all  previoufi  time  together." 

It  may  be  that  of  "occup.vinrj  minds  no 
longer  committed  to  the  stockpiling  of 
goods."  ■« 

Wiiatever  the  problem,  says  Professor 
Galbraith,  "tlie  ijasic  demand  on  Amer- 
ica will  be  on  its  resources  of  ability,  in- 
telligence, and  educaticm." 

To  have  f.iiled  to  solve  the  problem  of 
producing  gjods  would  have  been  t..  con- 
tinue man  in  his  oldest  and  must  grievous 
misfortune — 

Writes  Dr.  Galbraith  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  boclc. 

But  to  fall  to  sec  th.if  we  have  snl\ed  It 
and  to  full  to  proceed  thence  to  the  next 
tiiik.   would  be  fully  as  tragic. 

We  are  rightfully  proud  of  our  mate- 
rial success,  but  we  have  more  than  ma- 
terial needs.  Our  young  people  esi)eci- 
ally  need  the  experience  that  comis  in 
unspoiled  aieas  of  wilderness.  Certainly 
we  should  do  our  best  to  preserve  tiie 
areas  that  are  siill  wilderness.  st:ll  in 
our  Federal  custody,  still  available  for 
all  of  us  today  and  fcr  our  ."^urc  ssors 
al.<o  if  we  ourselves  act  respon.':  bly. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  lie  over  on  tiie 
desk  through  the  end  of  this  week  for 
the  names  of  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  detailed  explanation  of 
this  bill  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record — exhibit  A — along  with  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  itself — exhibit  B — and  a 
supplementary  memorandum— exhibit 
C — comprising  a  selection  of  letters  and 
statements  regarding  the  wilderness  bill 
plus  magazine  and  nev*'spaper  articles, 
editorials  and  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation, bill,  and  supplementary  mem- 
orandum will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1123)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System 
for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole 
people,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 


duced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Neubercer.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Lan- 
GER,  Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Murray.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AU.rrs. 

Tiie  explanation,  bill,  and  supplemen- 
tary memorandum  submitted  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  are  as  follows: 

LXIIIBIT    A 

A    Description    or    the    National    Wilder- 
ness Prkservation  Bill 

In  the  pri-p.'ir.-tlon  of  this  annlysls  and 
dt  •  c'r.i)t  ;(>n  I  h-'ive  b?en  prcatlv  R:ded  by 
:i  .suiiiniary  of  the  earlier  hUl  prepared  by 
Willi.'i'M  Ziinniorin.tn.  Jr  .  V.'ashliicion  Rep- 
r('.'-c'm;.:.vc  of  Tru^tees  fur  Consrrv.itlon,  and 
al-so  Ijy  an  aiialysis  a'l'l  rerlrs  of  commenta 
wnttcn  by  Charlfs  Callisi  n,  Consf rvallon  Di- 
re  tT   (if    the    National   Wildlife   Federation. 

I  \v.:li  to  ex;)ress  my  a^.preclailon  to  these 
C'-r.-'-t :  v.tilon  lenders  and  t'l  acknowledge  my 
VI t.c  of  ihclr  excc-:!('iil  lntL'rj)retat.o:.8. 

a   wii.de.rne.ss  policy 

Section  1  lays  down  the  broad  policies 
fiT  the  Inrniation  of  a  luiilcnal  wilderness 
sy:-'ein. 

I'  Is  made  clear  that  the  prerervatlon  of 
wildirnr.xs  arrr.s  is  In  the  public  Interest. 
t>)  serve  the  public  by  pr'>vid:nt;  ippcrtunlty 
f'lr  roorciitlon.  Ecen.c  r nj')yiiu'nt,  scientific 
and  historic  il  study,  and  conservation  of  the 
{irinie\al  environment  In  such  a  manner  as 
t)  prtscrve  the  wl!dernc:,8  unimpaired  for 
fuuire  use  and  enj.»yinent. 

Prccrv.itlon  cf  such  are'\s  Is  declared  to 
b'^  a  de5:rab:e  jwllry  for  the  health,  welfare, 
kii'iwlc!  o,  and  happiness  of  present  and 
future  pfoncralions. 

Th'.e  wlklerne.ss  areas  will  not  be  locked 
up  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 

Thev  will  be  preserved  for  the  Nation, 
niul  will  be  available  to  any  j.ud  ail  p»r- 
i^'-.is  who  want  to  see  and  visit  and  enjoy 
1 1: "  m . 

It  IS  made  clear  in  the  very  f^r«:t  scMnn 
t!i  '  this  bill  relates  to  lands  now  In  Fed- 
er.'.l  ownirslilp  or  control,  eithor  by  cnzi- 
grr'sliMial  action,  as  m  the  nat.onal  parl.s, 
or  by  administr.itive  action,  as  In  the  na- 
t.oM  il  forr".« Is. 

W.ldfineEs  areas  iindfr  various  de.^lgna- 
lioiis  are  jireseirly  referved  and  are  not 
o(jr'n   to  commercial   e.xpU  itation. 

The  w.lderness  bill  woulfl  set  u;i  standards 
ard  procfd.ircs  f t  r  the  t;u.cl mce  cf  li-.e  aRcn- 
rle.s  which  have  been  ajul  Will  cnnlmue  to 
be    rrsMon;  ible    for    arln:lriif 'r.-.' Kri 

All  of  the  areiss  which  wtll  be  established 
as  wilderness  under  this  bill  will  continue 
to  bo  inanmrd  by  the  bureaus  which  are 
now  reypoM.'-ible 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  is 
the  Forest  Service.  In  llie  D^'p.irtment  of 
the  Interior,  thee  are  the  N.itlonal  Park 
Service,  the  F.sh  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
B  ircau  of  Indian  AfTalrs.  and  perhaps  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

No  new  bureau  or  administrative  agency 
will  bo  needed  Tlie  two  departments,  act- 
ing through  the  bureau.s.  will  have  author- 
ity and  machinery  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

They  will  have  the  added  strength  which 
Will  come  from  conj^rcssional  allirmatlon  of 
a  national  policy,  clothed  In  a  statute. 

Multiple  iLse 

One  other  point  in  section  1  needs  to  b« 
considered. 

While  It  is  required  that  the  areas  In  the 
Wilderness  System  be  so  administered  as  to 
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preserve  their  wilderness  character,  the 
Congress  would  for  the  first  time  give  stat- 
utory recognition  to  the  policy  of  multiple 
use,  particularly  as  carried  out  in  the  na- 
tional forests. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  every 
foot  of  a  national  forest  ts  stuceptlble  to 
half  a  dozen  tises. 

It  does  mean  that  half  a  dozen  uses  may 
be  possible  within  the  forest. 

And  speclflcally.  In  this  connection.  It 
means  an  investigation  and  a  finding  that 
certain  parts  of  the  forests  have  tlielr  highest 
and  best  use  as  wilderness. 

A  revision  In  this  section  removes  the 
declaration  that  wilderness  shall  be  para- 
mount and  Instead  substitutes  the  direct 
requirement  that  the  wilderness  character 
of  the  areas  Involved  must  be  preserved. 

The  substitute  is  equally  satisfactory  for 
wilderness  piotectlon  purposes  but  avoids 
offending  Western  water  Interest.'!  especially, 
who  for  well  understandable  reafons.  do  not 
want  anything  considered  puriinrjunt  to 
watershed  protection. 

Tfie  "policy"  section 
Section  1  is  thus  the  "p  illcy"  (.ection.  ret- 
ting forth  principles  and  purpose. 

SUBSIX-nOM     1(A) 

Fubsectlon  (a)  of  the  opcnlnp  section  in 
addition  to  establishing  a  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  points  out  the 
public  purposes,  "necreatlonal.  icenlc.  edu- 
cational, conservation,  and  historical  use  and 
enjoyment." 

SUBSECTIONS  KB)   AND  1  (CJ 

Subsection  (b)  gives  additional  reasons 
why  wilderness  areas  must  be  protected,  and 
subsection  (c)  declares  wllderneis  preserva- 
tion for  public  use  to  be  a  policy  of  Congress. 

Areas  that  qualify,  having  retained  the 
principal  attributes  of  their  primeval  char- 
acter are  to  be  protected  In  national  parks, 
national  forests,  national  wildlife  refuges, 
or  other  public  lands. 

Certain  areas  are  to  become  part  of  the 
System  with  passage  of  this  bill.  Others 
may  be  added  in  accordance  with  procedures 
specified  later  In  the  bill. 

All  such  areas  are  to  be  so  administered  as 
to  ■  preserve  their  wilderness  chaiacter." 

This  means  the  areas  are  not  exclusively 
for  wilderness  but  that  the  wilderness  values 
hliall  be  considered  of  greater  Importance  to 
the  people  than.  say.  logging,  or  I  arming,  or 
anything  that  would  destroy  these  tpeclal 
urtas  as  wlldernefs. 

It  docs  not  prevent  tlielr  use  fcr  purposes 
that  will  not  threaten  them  as  wilderness. 

subsections    1(D)     and     1(0 

Subsection  (d)  approves  the  policies  of 
"multiple  use"  and  "sustained  y  eld"  man- 
.-iL'ement  that  have  been  developed  by  the 
US  Forest  Service  of  the  Deprrtment  of 
A;::rlciiUure  f';r  the  national  forests. 

A  directive  that  wilderness  areas,  like  other 
national  forest  Innds,  "shall  be  so  managed  as 
to  jjrotect  and  preserve  the  watcsheds.  the 
.*^oM.  the  beneflrlal  f(5rest  and  timber  growth, 
a!id  all  bencliclal  ver^etatlve  cover,"  Is  especi- 
ally Important.  This  provides  fcr  fire  con- 
trol and  measure!?,  such  as  hunting,  to  keep 
blR  game  herds  In  control. 

Subsection  (e)  defines  "wilderness,"  a 
term  that  holds  different  meanings  for  dif- 
ferent people:  a  place  where  man  himself 
If  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain.  This  sub- 
.•:ectlon  makes  plain  that  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  this  act  the  term  means  the  areas 
that    are    designated    In    section    2. 

the  wilderness  system 

Section  2  states  that  the  wtlderress  system 
shall  comprise  (subject  to  existing  private 
right*.  If  any)  the  federally  own>jd  or  con- 
trolled areas  of  land  and  water  provided  for 
in  this  section.  Tbe  BecUon  has  «lx  sub- 
headings: 


SUBSECTION  9  (A>  .    NATIONAL  POKEST  WTLDESNESS 

(a)  National  forest  areas:  Areas  within  the 
national  forests,  classified  as  of  June  1,  1958, 
as  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or  roadless,  are 
Included,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  must  within  20  years  make 
such  boundary  modifications  of  the  primitive 
areas  as  to  exclude  any  portions  not  pre- 
dominantly of  wilderness  value  or  add  ad- 
jacent national  forest  lands  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  predominantly  of  wilderness 
value. 

The  Secretary  by  former  versions  of  the 
bin  would  have  bad  only  10  years  within 
which  to  make  such  modifications,  but  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  there  Is  adequate 
time  for  the  Important  investigations  in- 
volved, the  proposed  time  allowance  has  been 
doubled. 

If  the  Secretary  desires  to  Include  addi- 
tional areas  In  the  wllderneES  system  he 
must  give  at  least  90  days  public  notice  and 
must  also  hold  a  hearing  if  there  Is  demand 
for  one. 

A  further  check  on  the  Secretary  Is  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (f).  which  permits  con- 
jiresslonal  rev.ew  of  changes  in  wilderness 
areas,  as  explained  later. 

The  Forest  Service,  acting  without  specific 
direction  by  Con^reEs.  has  already  set  aside 
portions  of  national  forests  for  wilderness 
preservation. 

When  first  marked  out  for  protection  and 
study,  such  an  area  has  been  called  primi- 
tive. Next  the  Service  studies  the  area,  re- 
vises the  boundaries  if  necessary,  and  puts 
It  into  the  wilderness  area  classification  If 
It  contains  more  than  100,000  acres.  Tracts 
smaller  than  100,000  acres  are  called  wild 
areas. 

Tliere  are  three  special  areas  in  the  wild- 
erness canoe  country  of  Minnesota  that  have 
been  gnen  the  special  designation  of  road- 
less areas,  and  are  now  grouped  as  the 
boundary  waters  canoe  area. 

TTiere  are  now  44  primitive  areas  In  the 
national  forests,  with  a  total  of  8.355.983 
acres. 

An  even  dozen  have  been  reclassified  as 
wilderness  areas  and,  combined,  total  4.- 
725.077  acres. 

Twenty-one  wild  areas  have  725.168 
acres. 

The  Minnesota  canoe  area  comprises  1,038.- 
743  acres. 

Altogether  the  primitive,  wilderness,  wild, 
and  roadless  areas  total  14.395,971  acres. 
Tills  is  only  8  percent  of  the  181  million  acres 
In  the  national  forests. 

Most  of  these  areas  are  in  high  or  steep 
mountain  country  where  logf*ing.  grazing. 
and  mining  must  be  restricted  anyway  to 
protect  the  watersheds. 

subsection  2(B).  national  park  system 
areas 

(b)  National  park  system  areas:  The  pro- 
cedures for  the  national  parks  are  similar 
to  those  for  national  forest  areas,  but  they 
differ  technically,  because  already,  by  statute, 
the  parks  are  dedicated  to  a  related  preser- 
vation purpose. 

An  entire  park  Is  Included  In  the  wilder- 
ness system,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  be  permitted  to  determine  what  portion 
of  a  park  or  monument  may  be  required  for 
roads,  motor  trails,  and  necesEary  buildings 
for  visitors  and  administration. 

The  remainder  of  each  park  or  monument 
embracing  a  block  of  5,000  acres  or  more 
without  roads  will  then  be  part  of  the  wil- 
derness system. 

This  section  also  Includes  language  which 
will  safeguard  the  high  standards  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  In  accordance  with 
the  National  Parks  Act  of  1916,  and  subse- 
quent supplementary  acts. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  estimated  that 
there  probably  are  48  areas  In  the  national 


park  system  (out  of  a  total  of  181  units  in 
the   system)    that   would   be   designated   as 

wilderness. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  b« 
given  10  years  to  designate  such  units  and 
decide  what  part  of  each  unit  should  be  use<l 
for  roads,  buildings,  and  other  facilities 
needed  to  accommodate  park  visitors.  If  the 
Secretary  (National  Park  Service)  has  not 
completed  the  mapping  Job  within  10  years, 
any  national  park  or  monument  containing 
5,000  acres  or  more  of  roadless  counUy  would 
become  a  part  of  the  wilderness  system. 

Wilderness  preservation  has  been  an  estab- 
lished policy  that  the  National  Park  Service 
also  has  developed  under  acts  of  Congress 
creating  the  national  park  system. 

SUBSECTION   2(C).    REFUGEES 

(c)  National  wildlife  refuges  and  ranges: 
Recognizing  that  not  all  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges  are  properly  wilderness  areas,  even 
though  they  protect  wildlife,  the  bill  provides 
In  this  subsection  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  include  such  refuges  and  ranges, 
or  jKirtions  thereof,  as  he  determines  proper. 

The  Secretary  will  have  5  years  within 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  the  refuges  and 
ranges,  before  he  makes  this  determination. 

Only  the  larger  areas  would  qualify,  and 
even  if  they  were  large  enough,  any  areas 
where  water  levels  and  vegetation  are  arti- 
ficially controlled  or  manipulated  to  produce 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife  would  not  qualify 
as  wilderness. 

These  are  good  refuges  but  not  necessarily 
wilderness. 

Only  about  20  of  the  275  national  wUdlife 
refuges  and  ranges  would  be  In  the  wUder- 
ness  system. 

SUBSECTION      2(D).    THE     INDIANS'     WILDERNESS 

A  way  Is  provided  In  subsection  (d)  for 
establishment  of  wilderness  areas  on  Indian 
reservations  If  the  Indians  so  wish. 

Such  lands  really  belong  to  the  Indians, 
not  to  the  public,  and  are  only  held  In  trust 
by  the  Government.  Wilderness  bill  sponsors 
recognize  this,  and  the  bill  makes  It  clsar 
that  wilderness  areas  can  be  established  on 
reservations  only  If  the  Indians  give  their 
consent. 

There  Is  a  significant  revision  here  of  S. 
4028.  The  revision  restores  to  the  wilderness 
bill  its  earlier  requirement  that  anything 
done  with  the  Indians'  wilderness  must  be 
with  their  consent. 

In  S.  4028  last  summer  the  wilderness 
bill,  in  response  to  earlier  criticisms,  was 
changed  to  give  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  wilderness  areas 
on  Indian  reservations  after  "consultation" 
with  the  Indians.  This  was  severely  criti- 
cised— and   rightly  so.   in   my  opinion. 

As  before,  however,  the  wilderness  bill 
now  requires  Indian  consent.  And  It  care- 
fully safeguards  all  Indian  rights  and 
privileges. 

On  some  reservations  the  best  and  highest 
use  for  some  portions  would  be  wilderness 
preservation. 

Economically,  too.  Fuch  use  would  be  de- 
sirable, for  it  would  bring  in  more  visitors 
and  more  cash  than  would  be  derived  from, 
any  other  kind  of  exploitation. 

Finally,  some  of  these  Indian  areas  are 
contiguous  to  similar  areas  In  national  for- 
ests or  national  parks.  If  these  Indian  areas 
are  not  properly  managed,  the  results  could 
be  disastrous  for  watershed  protection  and 
for   scenic    and    other    values. 

StJESECTION  2  (E)  .    OTHER  UNTTS 

It  Is  conceivable  that  some  other  Federal 
agency,  such  as  the  Defense  Department, 
might  own  or  control  an  area  suitable  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  There  are  a  few  areas  of  true  wilder- 
ness owned  by  private  Individuals.  It  i» 
conceivable  that  some  of  these  areas  might 
in  the  future  be  given  or  transferred  to  the 
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Federal  Oorernment  for  wilderness  preser- 
vation. SutJsectlon  (•)  makes  It  poealble  to 
accept  such  areas. 

suBSxcnoK  xr).  aoditions  ob  otheb 

CHANGKS 

(f)  AddltlonB,  modlflcatlons,  and  elimi- 
nations: This  paragraph  provides  that  the 
responsible  ofDclals  who  have  authority  to 
make  changes  In  the  wilderness  system  shall 
do  so  only  after  public  notice  and  shall  re- 
port the  changes  to  Congress. 

The  changes  become  effective  at  the  end  of 
a  lao-day  period,  during  which  Congress 
may  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  opposing 
the  changes. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  act,  the  changes 
stand  effective. 

This  paragraph  also  authorizes  the  ac- 
quisition of  private  lands  within  the  boun- 
daries of  any  wilderness  unit. 

Subsection  (f)  should  be  studied  care- 
fully. It  provides  apecifically  how  existing 
wilderness  areas  may  be  changed,  or  how 
areas  may  be  added  to  or  eliminated  from 
the  System. 

Public  notice  must  be  given  for  90  days. 

A  hearing  will  be  held  if  there  is  public 
demand  for  It. 

Then  the  change,  addition,  or  elimina- 
tion can  be  made  only  if  Congress  does  not 
disapprove  within  120  days. 

In  other  words,  such  changes  would  nor- 
mally be  carried  out  by  the  administrative 
agencies,  in  accordance  with  these  rules,  but 
Congress  would  have  120  days  in  which  to 
take  action  if  necessary. 

The  public  would  always  be  Informed. 

The  wilderness  bill  would  not  blanket 
In  new  areas  not  now  designated  as  wil- 
derness or  primitive  in  the  national  forests 
or  not  already  Included  within  national 
parks  or  wildlife  refuges. 

Additions  could  be  made  only  through 
a  prolonged,  public  procedure,  and  Con- 
gress, representing  all  the  people,  would 
have  the  flnal  say. 

The  bin  would  not  "freeze"  or  "lock  up" 
such  material  resources  as  timber  and  min- 
erals for  all  time. 

Congress  can  abolish  or  change  any  wilder- 
ness area  at  any  time  by  passing  a  bill.  The 
President  can  open  any  area  for  mining  if 
needed  In  the  national  Interest  under  sec- 
tion 3(c)  (2). 

The  bill  Itself  provides  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure for  changing  wilderness  areas.  Por 
every  lock  there  Is  a  key. 

WildeTTiess  use 

Section  3  on  "use  of  the  wilderness"  Is 
Important,  for  it  makes  clear  that  wilderness 
Is  for  use  by  the  public.  This  section  also, 
in  subsection  3(a).  makes  plain  that  the 
preservation  of  wilderness  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  for  which  national  piirk.s. 
national  forests,  and  other  units  have  been 
established. 

These  units  will  be  so  administered  for 
such  other  purposes  as  also  to  preserve  their 
wilderness  character. 

BtnSECTION     3(B).    PROTECTION    AGAIKST    WF.ONG 
USES 

Subsection  3(b)  prescribes  certain  general 
requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  wilder- 
ness. 

No  permanent  roads,  no  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, motorized  equipment,  motorboats  or 
aircraft,  and  no  other  mechanical  transport 
or  delivery  of  persons  or  things,  and  no 
structures  or  installations,  including  tem- 
porary roads,  in  excess  of  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  administration. 

SUBSECTION    3(C).    SPECIAL    PHOVISIONS 

However,  this  section  also  makes  certain 
exceptions  or  special  provisions,  giving  rec- 
ognition to  prior  established  uses  in  national 
forests,  such  as  grazing  and  the  use  of  motor- 
boats. 

By  the  Inclusion  of  one  of  the  Department 
or  Agriculture  (Forest  Service)  recommenda- 


tions made  at  the  July  23,  1968,  hearings, 
another  special  provision  authorizes  such 
measures  within  national  forest  areas  as  may 
be  necessary  In  the  control  of  Insects  and 
diseases,  subject  to  conditions  deemed  de- 
sirable by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultvire. 

This  subsection  In  paragraph  3(c)(2) 
authorizes  the  President  to  open  specific 
areas  in  the  national  forests  for  prospecting, 
mining,  or  construction  of  reservoirs  and 
water-conservation  works  if  he  finds  that 
such  ujes  win  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  thereof. 

The  third  paragraph  in  this  subsection  re- 
lates to  the  roadless  areas  in  the  Superior 
National  Forest  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  prior  special  legislation  and  administra- 
tive orders. 

Pargaraph  4  of  tliese  special  provisions 
deals  with  existing  uses  on  wildlife  refuges 
and  ranges.  It  clearly  authorizes  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  uses  as  are  outhorlzed  in 
the  Executive  order  or  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing such  unit. 

Paragraph  6,  the  last  in  this  section,  con- 
tains language  viui  to  coUeayues  from  the 
West. 

When  the  first  wilderness  bill  was  being 
discussed,  some  people  felt  that  Its  enact- 
ment would  change  existing  water  laws  and 
would  deprive  local  communities  of  water, 
both  domestic  and  Irrigation.  Although  this 
was  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the 
sponsors,  a  short  sentence  was  Inserted  to 
remove  any  doubts.    The  sentence  says: 

"Nothing  In  this  act  shall  constitute  an 
express  or  implied  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  as  to  ex- 
emption  from  State  water  laws." 

More  lenient  than  some  have  thought 

This  section  3  which  spells  out  the  per- 
mitted uses  of  the  wilderness  areas,  Is  more 
lenient  than  many  have  been  led  to  believe. 

It  does  say,  In  subsection  (b),  that  use 
of  roads,  motor  vehicles,  motorized  equip- 
ment, or  motorboats,  the  landing  of  aircraft 
or  other  mechanical  transport  or  delivery  of 
persons  or  supplies,  shall  be  held  to  the  min- 
imum required  for  administration  of  the 
areas  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  spelled 
out  In  the  act. 

The  bill  would  not,  however,  close  any  area 
to  hunting  or  fishing  where  these  forms  of 
recreation  are  now  permitted. 

National  parks,  of  course,  have  always  been 
closed  to  hunting,  by  law.  although  fishing 
is  permitted.  Certain  wildlife  refuges  also 
are  closed  to  hunting  under  law.  The  na- 
tional forests  are  open  to  public  hunting  and 
fishing,  under  State  law,  except  where  spe- 
cial sanctuaries  are  set  apart  by  State  action. 

Special  provisions  reiterated 
To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstandings, 
it  may  be  well  to  reiterate  and  review  the 
special   provisions   spelled   out    in   section    3 
under  subsection    (o  : 

1.  Grazing  and  the  use  of  aircraft  or  mo- 
torboats may  be  continued  on  any  national 
forest  area  where  now  permitted.  These  uses 
would  be  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  deems  desirable, 
but  this  would  not  be  adding  anything  new 
here,  because  the  Forest  Service  now  has  the 
authority  to  make  such  restrictions. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  permit 
such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
control  of  forest  Insects  and  disease. 

2.  The  President  of  the  United  States  could 
open  any  national  forest  wilderness  area  to 
prospecting  and  mining,  or  permit  reservoir 
construction.  In  the  national  Interest,  Includ- 
ing the  essential  road  construction  involved. 

3.  The  laws  and  regulations  now  In  force 
for  the  roadless  areas  in  Minnesota  are  re- 
affirmed. Where  motorboats  are  now  per- 
mitted, their  use  may  be  continued. 

4.  Where  mineral  leasing  or  other  com- 
mercial developments  are  now  permitted 
under  the  Executive  order  or  law  establishing 


any  national  wildlife  refuge,  such  uses  may 
continue. 

5.  No  claim  is  made  to  exemption  from 
State  water  laws  on  wilderness  areas. 

BBCTION    4 

The  Wilderness  Council 

Section  4  establishes  the  National  Wilder- 
ness  Preservation  Council. 

The  Council  Is  not  an  administrative 
agency,  and  it  has  no  authority  over  any 
of  the  agencies  which  do  have  Jurisdiction. 

It  Is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  all  three  of 
whom  serve  ex  officio,  and  three  citizen  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  citizen  members,  after  the  initial 
terms  which  are  staggered,  serve  for  fl  years. 
They  receive  no  pay,  but  are  allowed  per  diem 
and  transportation  costs  when  actually 
serving. 

The  Council  Is  Intended  to  bring  to  a  focus 
our  varloiis  wilderness  Interests  and  to  be  an 
Infornatlon  center  It  Is  to  be  the  reposi- 
tory fur  maps,  official  papers,  and  data  about 
the  Wilderness  System,  and  it  Is  authorized 
to  coordinate  and  disseminate   information. 

The  Council  is  required  to  present  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congrefs.  on  its  own 
operations  and  about  the  status  of  the 
Wilderness  System. 

The  authorization  for  Council  expenses  Is 
limited  to  $100,000  a  year,  and  dtsburaements 
of  funds  would  be  made  through  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  BO  that  no  new  fiscal 
machinery  need  be  established. 

Section  4(b),  which  refers  to  sending  the 
Council  copies  of  regulations  for  the  proper 
use  of  wilderness,  was  formerly  a  paragraph 
of  section  3ia).  It  has  been  transferred  in 
order  to  have  in  one  section  everything  that 
concerns  the  Council,  and  especially  to  make 
sure  that  readers  interested  in  the  Council, 
pro  or  con.  will  not  miss  the  clear-cut  pro- 
vision that  the  Council  shall  have  no  ad- 
mlnl.stratlve  Jurisdiction  over  any  unit  of 
the  Wilderness  System  nor  over  any  agency 
that  does  have  such  Jurisdiction. 

Another  revision,  one  suggested  by  the 
Forest  Service  spokesman  at  the  July  23. 
1958.  hearings,  provides  that  each  of  the 
Cabinet  members  on  the  Council  may  deslg- 
note  an  alternate  to  serve  for  him. 

Still  another  change  provides  that  the 
Council  may  make  surveys — Instead  of  shall 
make — and  may  encourage  the  coordination 
of  such  surveys.  Instead  of  being  required  to 
coordinate. 

Some  people  contend  that  the  Council 
would  be  a  superagency  Interfering  with  the 
administrative  agencies,  such  as  the  Forest 
Service  and  Park  Service,  that  have  respon- 
sibility for  managing  the  areas. 

The  Council  would  have  absolutely  no  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  over  any  area  of 
land.  It  could  issue  no  orders  to,  nor  coun- 
termand any  orders  of,  any  agency  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Its  duties  would  be  factfinding.  Informa- 
tional, and  advisory  only. 

Nor  would  its  advice  be  required.  No  ad- 
ministrative agency  would  have  to  consult 
this  Council  before  taking  any  action  It 
wLshed  to  take. 

The  Council  would  provide  a  central  place 
where  any  citizen  or  any  Congressman  could 
go  to  find  out  about  wilderness  areas  and 
wilderness  policy,  without  having  to  wade 
through  the  redtape  of  4  or  5  separata 
bureaus  In  2  or  more  executive  depart- 
ments. 

SECTION    S 

Section  5  simply  provides  that  this  act 
shall  be  known  as  the  National  WUdernes* 
Preservation  Act.  It  Is  an  act  for  which, 
the  American  people  will  long  be  thankful, 
and  of  which  we  who  here  work  for  Its  enact- 
ment will  long  be  proud. 
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In  the  overall  view,  the  wilderness  bill 
does  the  following  Important  thlni^s  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  In  preserving  some 
wilderness  areas  for  public  use: 

1.  It  establishes  wilderness  preservation  as 
a  policy  of  Congress  and  applies  this  policy 
to  areas  of  land,  such  as  parks,  national  for- 
est, and  refuges,  where  wilderness  preserva- 
tion fits  In  with  other  programs. 

2.  It  makes  It  impossible  for  a  bureau 
chief  or  Cabinet  officer  to  abolish  a  wilder- 
ness area,  reduce  it  in  size,  or  add  to  It, 
merely  by  affixing  his  signature  to  an  Execu- 
tive order. 

3.  It  gives  the  general  public — the  people 
who  own  the  public  lands — a  voice  In  saying 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  wilderness  areas. 
This  voice  would  be  exercised  In  two  ways — at 
public  hearings,  and  through  elected  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress. 

These  three  things  are  reasons  why  the 
wilderness  bill  has  been  proposed,  and  why 
It  should  be  enacted. 

Exhibit  B 

S.   1123 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  for  the  perm:inent 
good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Srnate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  aascmblcd,  That  (a),  in 
order  to  secure  for  the  American  people  of 
present  and  future  generations  the  benefits 
of  an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness,  there 
Is  hereby  cfit.Tblished  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  As  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, this  System  shall  be  composed  of  fed- 
erally owned  or  controlled  areas  in  the 
United  States  and  Its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions, retaining  their  primeval  environ- 
ment and  influence  and  being  managed  f<:r 
purposes  consistent  with  their  continued 
preservation  as  wilderness,  which  areas  shall 
serve  the  public  purpoies  of  recreational, 
scenic,  fclentiftc.  educational,  conservation, 
and  hUtorlcal  use  and  enjoyment  by  the 
people  In  such  manner  as  will  leave  them 
unimpaired  for  future  use  and  enjoyment 
as  wilderness. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  an  In- 
creasing population,  accompanied  by  ex- 
panding settlement  and  growing  mechaniza- 
tion. Is  destined  to  occupy  and  modify  all 
areas  within  the  United  States,  Its  Terri- 
tories, and  possessions  except  those  that  are 
designated  for  preservation  and  protection 
in  their  natural  condition.  The  preserva- 
tion of  such  designated  areas  of  wilderness 
is  recognized  as  a  desirable  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  health,  welfare,  knowledge,  and  hap- 
piness of  Its  citizens  of  present  and  future 
generations,  particularly  for  those  uses  of 
such  areas  that  facilitate  recreation  and  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  health. 

(c)  It  Is  accordingly  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  ( 1 )  to  secure  the  dedica- 
tion of  an  adequate  system  of  areas  of  wil- 
derness to  serve  the  recreational,  scenic, 
scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and  his- 
torical needs  of  the  people,  and  (2)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  these  areas  and 
for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation regarding  their  use  and  enjoy- 
ment as  wilderness.  Pursuant  to  this  policy 
the  Congress  gives  sanction  to  the  continued 
preservation  as  wilderness  of  those  areas 
federally  owned  or  controlled  that  are  within 
national  paries,  national  forests,  national 
wildlife  refuges,  or  other  public  lands,  and 
that  have  so  far  retained  under  their  Fed- 
eral administration  the  principal  attributes 
of  their  primeval  character.  It  is  pursuant 
to  this  policy  and  sanction  that  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  Is  estab- 
lished. The  units  of  this  System  designated 
for  Inclusion  by  this  Act,  and  those  that 
may  later  be  designated  in  accordance  with 
Its  provisions,  shall  be  so  protected  and  ad- 


ministered as  to  preserve  their  wilderness 
character. 

(d)  In  establishing  thus  a  National  Wil- 
derneae  Preservation  System  to  Include  units 
within  the  national  forests  It  Is  further  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  ad- 
minister the  national  forests  with  the  general 
objectives  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  this  policy 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  accordingly 
directed  to  administer  the  national  forests 
on  a  multiple-use  basis  so  that  all  the  re- 
sources thereof,  including  tlie  recreational 
and  wildlife-habitat  resources,  will  be  used 
and  d'eveloped  to  produce  a  sustained  yield 
of  products  end  services,  including  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  wilderness 
areas,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of 
this  and  future  generations.  Such  areas  of 
wilderness,  like  all  other  national  forest 
land,  Fhall  be  so  managed  as  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  watcrbiieds,  the  soil,  the  oen- 
eficial  forest  and  timber  growth,  nnd  all 
beneficial  vegetative  cover.  The  purposes  of 
this  oct  are  further  declared  to  be  within 
and  supplemental  to  but  not  in  interference 
with  th;  purpo.'-es  for  which  national  forests 
are  established  u;-.  set  forth  In  the  act  of 
June  4,  lt97  (30  Stat.  34,  35;  U.S.C.  475,  651). 

(r)  A  wilderness.  In  contrast  with  those 
areas  where  man  and  his  own  works  dominate 
the  lancl.«,cape,  is  hereby  recognized  as  an 
area  where  the  earth  and  its  community  of 
life  are  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man 
himself  is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  term  "wil- 
derness" shall  include  the  areas  provided 
for  in  section  2  of  this  act  ond  such  other 
areas  as  Fhall  be  designated  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wll(JerneEs  Preservation  Sys- 
tem In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

NATIONAL    WILDERNESS    PEESERVATION    SYSTEM 

SEC  2.  The  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this 
Act  as' the  Wilderness  System)  shall  com- 
prise (subject  to  existing  private  rights.  If 
any)  the  federally  owned  or  conuolled  areas 
of  land  and  water  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion and  the  related  airspace  reservations. 

NATIONAL    FOREST    AREAS 

(a)  The  Wilderness  System  shaU  include 
as  wilderness  areas  the  areas  within  tlie 
national  forests  classified  on  June  1,  1958,  by 
the  D.?partment  of  Agriculture  or  the  Forest 
Service  as  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or 
roadless. 

Provided.  That  the  Wilderness  System 
shall  not  include  any  primitive  area  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
to  be  not  predominantly  of  wilderness 
value,  and  each  primitive  area  Included  In 
the  Wilderness  System  shall  be  subject  to 
such  boundary  modification  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  to  be  needed  to  exclude 
any  portions  not  predominantly  of  wilder- 
ness value  or  to  add  any  adjacent  national 
forest  lands  that  are  predominantly  of 
wilderness  value.  Determinations  regarding 
national  forest  areas  classified  as  primitive 
shall  be  made  within  twenty  years  after  the 
date  of  this  Act,  and  any  such  area  regard- 
ing which  such  determinations  have  not 
been  made  sliall  then,  with  the  exception  of 
any  roads,  motor  trails,  structures,  or  other 
Installations  then  existing,  become  a  part 
of  the  Wilderness  System  without  further 
regard  to  this  proviso. 

Additional  areas  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Wilderness  System  may  be  designated  within 
national  forests  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, after  not  less  than  ninety  days'  public 
notice  and  the  holding  of  a  public  hearing. 
If  there  Is  a  demand  for  such  a  hearing,  and 
such  designations  shall  take  effect  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (f )  below.  The  publica- 
tion of  a  proposal  to  add  any  national  forest 
area  or  part  thereof  to  the  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem shall  segregate  the  public  lands  Involved 
from   any  or  all  appropriations  under  the 


public-land  laws  to  the  extent  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire. 

NATIONAL    PARK   SYSTEM    AREAB 

<b)  At  the  times.  In  the  manner,  and  with 
the  exceptions  hereinafter  provided  for,  the 
Wilderness  System  shall  Include  each  park 
and  monument  in  the  National  Park  System 
on  June  1,  1958,  embracing  a  continuous 
area  of  five  thousand  acres  or  more  without 
roads,  and  such  additional  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   shall   prescribe. 

Not  later  than  ten  years  after  the  date 
of  this  Act.  or  within  two  years  after  the  unit 
has  been  prescribed  for  addition  to  the  Wil- 
derness System,  whichever  Is  later,  and  ninety 
days  alter  giving  public  notice  in  accordance 
wit*!  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  238;  5  U.S.C. 
1003),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
designate  within  each  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System  to  be  Included  in  the  Wilderness 
System  such  area  or  areas  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  for  roads,  motor 
trails,  buildings,  accommodations  for  visitors, 
and  administrative  Installations.  Each  such 
unit,  with  the  exception  of  the  particular 
area  or  areas  determined  to  be  required  for 
the  aforesaid  purposes,  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  Wilderness  System  when  the  designa- 
tion of  such  area  or  areas  has  been  made. 
Should  the  Secretary  fall  to  make  such  a 
designation  within  the  time  limits  specified, 
each  such  unit  shall  then  become  a  part  of 
the  Wilderness  System,  with  the  exception 
of  roads,  motor  trails,  buildings,  accommoda- 
tions for  visitors,  and  administrative  In- 
stallations then  in  existence. 

No  designation  of  an  area  for  roads,  motor 
trails,  buildings,  accommodations  for  visitors, 
or  administrative  Installations  shall  modify 
or  affect  the  application  to  that  area  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  approved  Augtist  25, 
1916.  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(39  Stat.  535,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  1  and 
the  following).  The  accommodations  and 
Installations  in  such  designated  areas  shall 
be  incident  to  the  conservation  and  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery  and  the  natural 
and  historical  objects  and  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  park  or  monument  in  its  natural  con- 
dition. Further,  the  inclusion  of  any  Na- 
tional Park  System  area  within  the  Wilder- 
ness System  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  in  no 
manner  lower  the  standards  evolved  for  the 
use  and  preservation  of  such  National  Park 
System  areas  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535,  as  amended; 
16  U.S.C,  1952  edition,  sec.  1  and  the  fol- 
lowing), the  statutory  authority  under  which 
the  area  was  created,  or  any  other  Act  of 
Congress  which  might  pertain  to  or  affect 
such  National  Park  System  area.  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  the  Act  of  June  8,  1906 
(34  Stat.  225;  16  U.S C,  1952  edition,  sec. 
432  and  the  following),  the  provisions  of 
title  16,  United  States  Code,  1952  edition, 
section  796:  and  the  Act  of  August  21.  1C35 
(49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C,  1952  edition,  sec.  461 
and    the   following). 

NATIONAL    WILDLIFE    HErUGES    AND    RANGES 

(c)  The  Wilderness  System  shall  Include 
such  wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges,  or 
portions  thereof,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  designate.  Within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
survey  the  refuges  and  ranges  under  his 
Jurisdiction  on  June  1,  1958.  and  designate 
for  inclusion  in  the  Wilderness  System  those 
refuges  and  ranges,  or  portions  thereof,  that 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate.  Further, 
the  Secretary  shall  survey  any  refuges  or 
ranges  added  to  his  Jurisdiction  after  June 
1.  1958,  to  determine  If  they  are,  or  contain 
areas  that  are,  suitable  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Wilderness  System,  and  shall  make  such  de- 
termination and  so  designate  the  appropri- 
ate refuge,  range,  or  portion  thereof,  within 
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two  yean  a/tar  the  reXuge  or  range  la  added 
to  hla  JurUdlctlon. 

Wltliln  two  years  after  the  designation  of 
any  refuge  or  range  In  Its  entirety,  and 
ninety  days  after  giving  public  notice  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  4.  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  338;  6  U.8.C. 
1003).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
designate  within  such  refuge  or  range  such 
area  or  areas  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  re- 
quired for  roads  and  buildings  and  other 
Installations  for  administration  and  protec- 
tion of  the  wildlife,  which  area  or  areas  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  Wilderness  System. 
Should  the  Secretary  fall  to  make  such  des- 
ignation within  the  time  limit  specified,  the 
refuge  or  range  shall  then  become  a  part  of 
the  Wilderness  System,  with  the  exception 
of  any  road,  building,  or  other  Installation 
for  administration  and  protection  then  ex- 
isting. 

THE    INDIANS*   WILDERNESS 

(d)  The  Wilderness  System  shall  include 
«uch  areas  of  tribal  land  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
designate  as  appropriate  for  inclusion  upon 
the  recommendation  of  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  concerned, 
acting  through  their  tribal  councils  or  other 
duly  constituted  authorities.  Such  designa- 
tion shall  not  change  title  to  the  land  or  any 
beneficial  Interest  therein,  and  shall  not 
modify  or  otherwise  affect  the  Indians'  rights 
to  the  land. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
any  addition,  modification,  or  elimination 
recommended  by  any  tribal  council  or  other 
duly  constituted  authority  of  any  tribe, 
band,  or  group  with  regard  to  any  area  of 
Its  tribal  land. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  In  any  respect 
abrogate  any  treaty  with  any  tribe,  band, 
or  group  of  Indians,  or  in  any  way  modify 
or  otherwise  affect  the  Indians'  hunting  and 
fishing  rights  or  privileges. 

OTHER    UNITS 

(e)   The  Wilderness  System  shall  also  In- 
clude   such    units    as    may    be    designated 
Within   any   federally   owned   or   controlled 
area  of  land  and  or  water  by  the  official  or 
offlclala  authorized  to  determine  the  use  of 
the    lands    and    waters    Involved,    including 
any  area  or  areas  acquired  by  gift  or  be- 
quest by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  for  preservation   as  wilderness.    The 
designation  of.  addition  to.  or  modification 
or   elimination   of.    such    units   shall    be    In 
accordance  with  regulations   that  shall   be 
established  In  conformity  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  by  the  official  or  officials  author- 
ized to  determine  the  use  of  the  lands  and 
waters  Involved.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.    provisions    for    segregating    any    public 
lands  Involved  from  any  or  all  forms  of  ap- 
propriation    under     the     public-land     laws 
pending  addition  of  such  units  to  the  Wil- 
derness System,  and  shall  take  effect  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection   (f)    below.     Such  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  any  privately  owned 
area    given    or    bequeathed    to    a    Federal 
agency  for  preservation  as  wilderness  shall 
be  in   accordance   with  such  agreements  as 
shall  be  made  at  the  Ume  of  such  gift  or 
bequest. 


endar  days,  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress, following  the  date  on  which  the  report 
is  received  by  Congress;  but  only  If  during 
this  period  there  has  not  been  passed  by 
Congress  a  concurrent  resolution  opposing 
such  proposed  addition,  modification,  or 
elimination:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  restrict  or  affect  the  authority  of 
officials  of  the  United  States,  acting  pursuant 
to  other  law,  to  establish  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  such  law.  areas  of  the  National 
Park  System,  or  to  make  additions,  modifica- 
tions, or  eliminations  from  any  area  of  such 
National  Park  System  pursuant  to  such  au- 
thority. Within  any  unit  of  the  Wilder- 
ness System  the  acquisition  of  any  private- 
ly owned  lands  is  hereby  authorized,  and 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  approve  for 
such  acquisition  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriafed  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otlicrwise  appropriated. 

USE  or   THE    WILDERNESS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
Interpreted  as  interfering  with  the  purp.->ses 
stated  in  the  establishment  of  any  national 
park  or  monument,  national  forest.  nalLiual 
wildlife  refuge,  Indian  reservation,  or  other 
Federal  land  area  Involved,  except  that  any 
agency  administering  any  area  within  the 
Wilderness  System  shall  be  responsible  for 
preserving  the  wilderness  character  of  the 
area  and  shall  so  administer  such  area  for 
such  other  purposes  as  also  to  preserve  its 
wilderness  character.  Tlie  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem shall  be  devoted  to  the  public  pur- 
poses of  recreational,  scenic,  scientific,  edu- 
cational, conservation,  and  historical  use. 
All  such  use  shall  be  in  harmony,  both  In 
kind  and  degree,  with  the  wilderness  en- 
vironment and  with  its  preservation. 

(b)  Except  as  specially  provided  In  this 
section,  and  subject  to  existing  private  rights 
(If  any),  no  portion  of  any  area  constituting 
^  a  unit  of  the  Wilderness  System  shall  be 
used  for  any  form  of  commercial  enternrise 
not  contemplated  in  the  purposes  of  this*  Act. 
Within  such  areas,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section  and  in  section  3  of  this 
Act,  there  shall  be  no  permanent  road;  nor 
shall  there  be  any  use  of  motor  vehicles, 
motorized  equipment,  or  motorboats,  or 
landing  of  aircraft,  nor  any  other  mechanical 
transport  or  delivery  of  persons  or  supplies, 
nor  any  temporary  road,  nor  any  structure 
or  installation,  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
required  for  the  admlnistratioh  of  the  area 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


AODmONS,    MODIFICATIONS.    AND    ELIMINATIONS 

(f )  Any  proposed  addition  to.  modification 
of,  or  elimination  from  any  area  of  wil- 
derness established  In  accordance  with  this 
act.  and  any  proposed  addition  or  elimina- 
tion of  any  unit  to  or  from  the  Wilderness 
System,  shall  be  made  only  after  not  less 
than  ninety  days'  public  notice  and  the  hold- 
ing of  a  public  hearing.  If  there  Is  a  demand 
for  such  a  hearing,  and  shall  be  reported  with 
map  and  description  to  Congress  by  the 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior,  or  other  official  or  officials  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  Involved  and 
Bhall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cal- 


SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

(c)  The  following  special  provisions  are 
hereby  made  : 

(1)  Within  national  forest  areas  Included 
In  the  Wilderness  System  grazing  of  Uvestock 
and  the  use  of  aircraft  or  motorboats  where 
these  practices  have  already  become  well 
established  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  deems  desirable.  Within  na- 
tional forest  areas  Included  In  the  Wilderness 
System  such  measures  may  be  taken  as  may 
be  necessary  In  the  control  of  Insects  and 
diseases,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  deems  desirable. 

(2)  Within  national  forest  areas  Included 
in  the  Wilderness  System  the  President  may. 
within  a  specific  area  and  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  desirable 
authorize  prospecting,  mining,  or  the  es- 
tablishment or  maintenance  of  reservoirs 
and  water-conservation  works.  Including  the 
road  construction  found  essential  to  such 
mining  and  reservoir  construction,  upon  his 
determination  that  such  use  In  the  specific 
area  will  better  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  thereof  than 
will  its  denial. 

(3)  Other  proTlslone  of  this  Act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  management 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  formerly 
designated   as   the   Superior,   Little   Indian 


Sioux,  and  Caribou  roadless  areas  in  the 
Superior  National  Forest,  Mlnneeota.  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance 
with  the  general  purpose  of  maintaining, 
without  unnecessary  restrictions  on  other 
uses.  Including  that  of  timber,  the  primitive 
character  of  the  area,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes,  streams,  and  portages:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude 
the  continuance  within  the  area  of  any  al- 
ready established  use  of  motorboats.  Noth- 
ing in  this  act  shall  modify  the  restrictions 
and  provisions  of  the  Shlpstead-Nolan  Act, 
Public  Law  539.  Seventy-first  Congress,  sec- 
ond session.  July  10.  1930,  and  the  Humptu-ey- 
Tliye-Blatnlk-Andresen  Act.  Public  Law  607, 
righty-foin-th  Congress,  second  session,  June 
22.  1956.  as  applying  to  Uie  Superior  National 
Forest  or  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mjdlflcatkjna  of  the  Buundnry 
Waters  Canoe  Area  within  the  Superior  Na- 
tU  nal  Fcrcft  shall  be  accoriplii.hcd  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  section  2  (a) 
and  ( f ) . 

(4)  Any  existing  use  or  form  of  approprla- 
tlju  authorized  or  provided  for  in  the  Exccu- 
Uve  order  or  legislation  establishing  any 
national  wildlife  refuge  or  range  exist mg  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  may  be 
continued  under  such  authorization  or  pro- 
vision. 

(5)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  constitute  an 
express  or  implied  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  exemp- 
tion from  State  water  laws. 

NATIONAL    WILDERNESS    PRESERVATION    COTTNCIL 

SEC  4.  (a)  The  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation Council  Is  hereby  created,  to  con- 
sist ex  Officio  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  also  three 
citizen  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
may  each  designate  an  official  of  his  depart- 
ment or  institution  to  serve  as  his  alternate 
In  the  Council.  The  citizen  members  shall 
be  persons  known  to  be  Informed  regarding, 
and  Interested  In  the  preservation  of.  wilder- 
ness; one  of  them  shall  be  appointed  Initially 
for  a  term  of  2  years,  one  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  6  years.  After 
the  expiration  of  these  initial  terms,  each 
citizen  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
6-year  term.  The  President  shall  designate 
from  among  the  citizen  members  a  chairman, 
who  shall  serve  for  a  2-year  term.  Tlie  Sec- 
retary of-  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall 
be  ex  olBclo  the  secretary  of  the  Council  and, 
subject  to  the  Council,  shall  maintain  its 
headquarters. 

(b)  Copies  of  regulations  esUblished  or 
Issued  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  any  unit  or  units  of  the  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem, copies  of  any  subsequent  amendments 
thereto,  and  copies  of  any  reports  with  map 
and  description  submitted  to  Congress  re- 
garding additions,  modifications,  or  elimina- 
tions in  accordance  with  section  2(f)  of  this 
act.  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Council 
by  such  official  or  officials  as  shall  establish 
or  Issue  them.  The  Council  shall  maintain 
a  public  file  of  such  copies,  but  shall  have  no 
administrative  Jurisdiction  over  any  unit  in 
the  Wilderness  System  nor  over  any  agency 
that  does  have  such  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  serve  as  the  reposi- 
tory for.  and  shall  maintain  available  for 
public  inspection,  such  maps  and  official 
papers  regarding  the  Wilderness  System  u 
may  be  filed  with  it.  The  Council  shall 
serve  as  a  nonexclusive  clearingbouae  for  ex- 
change of  information  among  the  agenciea 
administering  areas  within  the  Wllderneu 
System  and  may  make,  sponsor,  and  en- 
coxu-age    the    ooordination    of    surTeys    of 
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wilderness  needs  and  conditions  and  gather 
and  disseminate  information,  including 
maps,  for  the  Information  of  the  public  re- 
garding use  and  preservation  of  the  areas  of 
wilderness  within  the  Wilderness  System,  In- 
cluding information  and  maps  regarding 
State  and  other  non-Federal  areas.  The 
Council  Is  directed  to  consult  with,  advise, 
and  invoke  the  aid  of  appropriate  officers  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  to  asrist 
In  obtaining  cooperation  In  wilderness  pres- 
ervation and  use  among  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  therewith.  The  Council, 
through  Its  Chairman,  thall  annually  present 
to  the  President  for  uubmls.sion  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  Jan- 
uary, a  repcrt  on  the  npf^ratlons  of  the  Coun- 
cil during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on 
the  status  of  the  Wilderness  System  at  the 
close  of  that  fi  cal  year,  including  an  an- 
notated list  of  the  areas  included  showing 
their  size,  location,  and  administering 
a;»ency.  and  Fhall  make  f-uch  recommenda- 
tions to  Cv  ngress  as  the  Council  siiall  deem 
advisable. 

(d)  Tlie  Council  shall  meet  annually  and 
at  sucli  times  between  annual  meetings  as 
the  Council  shall  determine,  or  upon  call  of 
the  Cliairman  or  any  three  members.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  serve  as  such  with- 
out compensation  but  shall  receive  trans- 
portation expenses  and  in  addition  a  per 
diem  payment  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council, 
not  to  exceed  150  a  day,  as  reimbursement 
for  expenditures  in  connrctU  n  with  attend- 
ing any  meeting  of  tlie  Council.  A  sum  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Council,  including  printing  and  binding  and 
rent,  not  to  exceed  an  annual  expenditure 
of  9100.000,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated.  Disburse- 
ments from  such  apprr-prlations  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  In  bohalf  of  the  Council 
is  authorized  to  accept  private  gifts  and  bene- 
factions to  be  used  to  further  the  purp<5ses 
of  this  Act.  and  .^uch  gifts  and  benefactions 
shall  be  deductible  f.-om  income  for  Fed"ral 
tax  purposes  and  shall  i>e  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral estate  tax. 

Sec  S.  This  act  shall  be  known  as  the 
"National  Wilderness  Preservation  Act." 


Exhibit  C 

Supplementary  Memorandum — A  Selection 
or  Reports  and  Comments  on  the  Wil- 
derness Bill 

Many  individuals,  organizations,  and  pub- 
lications have  endorsed  the  wilderness  bill 
and  have  urged  its  enactment. 

An  understanding  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest In  and  support  for  this  measure  would 
require  attention  to  the  many  letters  and 
other  comments  referring  to  the  bill  in  the 
Both  Congress.  E."!sentlally  the  same  bill 
is  now  being  reintroduced,  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

CORRE.SPONDENCE 

Those  who  have  already  written  their 
comments  to  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  may  naturally  assume  that  their 
endorsements  are  on  record.  They  may  not 
realize  that  it  will  be  helpful  for  them  to 
reiterate  their  opinions  for  the  benefit  of  a 
new  Congress. 

Accordingly  It  is  well  for  us  to  note  that 
such  letters  were  received  in  great  numbers, 
and  selections  have  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lished transcript  of  the  Senate  hearings 
held  in  Washington  in  June  of  1957  and 
July  of  1958  and  in  the  West  in  November 
of  1958.  Such  correspondence  has  also  been 
represented  In  the  Conorkssional  Rbcord, 
particularly  February  38,  186e,  June  7,  1958, 
and  February  11.  1957. 


NEWSPAPER   and   MAGAZINX  COMMENT 

Magazine  articles  and  newspaper  editorials 
reporting  favorably  on  the  wilderness  bill 
were  also  impressively  numerous  during  the 
85th  Congress  and  were  represented  in  the 
printed  transcripts  of  the  hearings  and  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

These  included  Washington  Post  editorials 
on  February  2,  1958.  and  July  6,  1958,  en- 
titled "Saving  the  Wild"  and  "Land  Forever 
Wild";  a  New  York  Times  editorial  on  July 
20,  1958,  on  "The  Wilderness  Bill,"  which 
"ou".ht  certainly  to  be  passed";  a  July  11, 
1957.  editorial  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  en- 
titled "The  Wilderness  Bill";  a  column  in 
the  Denver  Post  of  May  25.  1958,  by  Cal 
Queal  called  "New  Kind  of  Tonic";  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Bend  (Oreg.)  Bulletin  on  "The 
Wilderness  Bill."  saying  it  "deserves  sup- 
port"; an  editorial  in  the  January  29.  1958. 
Eugene  (Oreg  i  Register-Guard  on  "Wilder- 
ness In  Our  National  Parks";  a  St.  Louis 
Pobl-Dispatch  favorable  editorial  on  March 
6.  1958.  called  "To  Preserve  Our  Heritage"; 
a  Christian  Science  Monitor  editorial  of 
June  14.  1D58,  entitled  "Wilderness  Must  Be 
There";  and  an  editorial  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  of  April  14,  1957.  entitled 
"The  Wilderness  and  the  Future,"  saying 
that  the  bill  oilers  "truly  sound  wilderness 
protection." 

organization    SUPPORT 

Endorsements  from  conservation  and  other 
civic  and  educational  organizations  likewise 
were  greatly  encouraging  during  the  85th 
Congress.  It  can  be  assumed  with  con- 
fidence that  such  support  for  a  bill  that  is 
er,.'^ontially  the  same  as  its  predecessor  will 
be  reiterated. 

On  pages  120  and  121  of  the  printed  tran- 
script of  the  July  23.  1958.  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTalrs  entitled  "National  Wilderness 
Preservation  Act."  there  are  listed  80  organ- 
izations v.ho  have  expressed  support  of  the 
bill.  In  two  categories — national  organiza- 
tions and  State,  regional,  and  local  organi- 
zations— they  are  ao  follows: 

TWENTY-TWO     NATIO.VAI,,     ORGANIZATIONS      SIH"- 
POnriNG    THE    WILDERNESS    BILL 

AFL-CIO. 

American  Nature  Association. 

American  Planning  and  Civil  Association. 

American  Society  of  Mammalogists. 

American  White  Water  Affiliation. 

C.tizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

Council  of  Conservationists. 

Defenders  of  Furbearers. 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs. 

Garden  Club  of  America. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs. 

National  Grange. 

National  Parks  Association. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Nature  Conservancy. 

Sierra  Club. 

Trustees  for  Conservation. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

niTY -EIGHT  STATE.  REGIONAL,  AND  LOCAL  OR- 
GANIZATIONS SUPPORTING  THE  WILDERNESS 
BILL 

Adirondack  Mountain  Club. 

Albuquerque  Game  Protective  Association. 

American  Bowhunters  Association. 

American  Youth  Hostels. 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

Beaver  County  Sportsmen's  League. 

Billings  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Bird  Club  of  Westfleld,  N.J. 

California  Alpine  Club. 

Cascadlans  of  Yakima. 

Citizens  Nattiral  Reaotircee  Association  of 
Wisconsin. 

Conservation  Counoll  of  Eaatem  Pennayl- 
vania. 


Conservation  Forum  of  New  York  State. 

Desert  Protective  Council. 

Dude  Ranchers  Association. 

East  Orange  Garden  Club. 

Federation  of  Garden  Clubs  of  Virginia, 
Piedmont  District. 

Flathead  Wildlife,  Inc. 

Friends  of  the  Forest  Preserve. 

Friends  of  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness. 

Friends  of  the  Wilderness. 

Garden  Club  of  Virginia. 

Georgia  Conservation  League,  Region  3. 

Green  Mountain  Club. 

Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  Association. 

Idaho  Wildlife  Federation,  District  2. 

IllinolE  Audubon  Society. 

Independent  Timbermen's  Committee. 

IWLA.  Wisconsin  Division. 

MAZAMAS. 

Montana  Wilderness  Association. 

Montana  Wildlife  Federation. 

Montclalr  Bird  Club. 

The  Mountaineers. 

The  Natural  History  Society  of  Eugene. 

Natural  RcEOurces  Council  of  Illinois. 

New  York-New  Jersey  Trail  Conference. 

New  York  State  Conservation  Council. 

North  Cascade  Conservation  Council. 

North  Rocky  Mountain  Sportsmen's  A860« 
elation. 

Obsidians. 

Obsidian  Princesses. 

Oklahoma  Garden  Club. 

Oklahoma  Outdoor  Council. 

Otero  County  Wildlife  Association. 

Olympic  Park  Associates,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  Conservationists,  Inc. 

Peoria  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

President's  Quetlco-Superior  Committee. 

Quetlco-Superior  Council. 

Ravalli  County  Fish  and  Wildlife  Associa- 
tion. 

Roamer  Hiking  Club. 

Rock  Tavern  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

St.  Petersburg  Audubon  Society. 

Seattle  Audubon  Society. 

The  Trailfinders. 

Trowel  Garden  Club. 

Washington  State  Sportsmen's  Council. 

RECENT    COMMENT 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, particularly  In  connection  with  and 
as  a  result  of  the  field  hearings  held  in  No- 
vember. Interest  In  the  wilderness  bill  has 
Increased.  Comments  from  sources  pre- 
viously not  heard  from  have  l>een  widely 
circulated. 

Notable  among  these  was  an  Associated 
Press  feature  article  by  Bem  Price  dispatched 
from  the  Washington.  D.C.,  headquarters  but 
used  by  many  member  papers  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  throughout  the  country. 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Sunday  Register 
for  December  21,  1958,  ran  this  article  on 
its  front  page.  It  appeared  to  be  the  paper's 
No.  2  item.  First  was  a  report  on  the  Atlas 
satellite  with  an  8-column  banner  heading 
across  the  page.  "Message  to  Sfwce  and 
Back."  Next  was  a  7-column  heading  for 
Bem  Price's  dispatch  entitled  "The  Great 
Debate:   Are  Wilds  Doomed?" 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register, 
Dec.  21. 1958] 

"the    great    debate:     are    wilds    doomed?^ 

SHARP    clash    over    USE    OF    LAST    FORESTS 

PRESERVATION      SOUGHT      IN      LEGISLATION 

"(By  Bem  Price) 

"Washington,  D.C. — For  many  people  the 
prospect  of  America  exhausting  its  wild 
forests  where  a  civilization-battered  man 
can  find  peace  for  his  soul  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. 

"With  our  exploding  population,  however, 
the  loss  is  possible,  and  therein  lie  the  seeds 
of  a  dispute  which  wili  affect  countless  futuia 
citizens. 

"There  are  those  who  would  set  aside,  aa 
this  generation's  gift  to  the  future,  between 
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BO  and  SB  million  acres  of  wllderneu  in  11 
Western  States  and  Alaska  which  remain  as 
the  Indians  found  them  thousands  of  years 
ago. 

"Opponents  hold  that  setting  aside  these 
lands  would  mean  locking  up  potentially 
valuable  assets,  with  a  subsequent  loss  in 
taxes  and  wages  from  private  exploitation. 

"This  is  not  a  new  dispute.  It  has  been 
going  on  since  the  late  1860's  when  a  national 
park  was  first  proposed.  Such  a  park  did 
come  Into  being  in  1872.  Arguments  over 
such  use  of  public  land  haven't  changed 
much  since. 

"Preservation  hill 

"In  each  of  the  last  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress efforts  were  made  to  pass  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  bill.  Another  effort 
probably  will  be  made  early  in  the  coming 
86th  Congress. 

"Fifty  to  55  million  acres  appear  to  be 
a  lot  of  land  until  you  consider  that  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  contain  2.309.683,- 
680  acres. 

"Of  this  total  the  Federal  Government 
owns  or  controls  477  million  acres,  including 
181  million  acres  of  forest  land.  About  58 
millicn  acres  of  true,  roadless  wilderness 
lands  remain  in  the  Nation. 

"At  present  nearly  all  of  the  50  to  55  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  proposed  law  is  restricted 
by  Federal  administrative  decree  to  recrea- 
tional use  only.  People  can  move  Into  them 
by  pack  train,  canoe,  or  on  foot  to  hunt  and 
fish. 

"So  what  is  the  fuss  about? 

"The  chief  fear  of  opp>onents  seems  to  be 
that  once  the  wilderness  preservation  prin- 
ciple is  established  by  law,  more  and  more 
land  will  be  brought  under  Its  protection. 

"While  the  opponents  generally  agree  that 
wilderness  preservation  is  desirable,  they  ob- 
ject to  preservation  by  an  act  of  Congress — 
which  is  much  tougher  to  change  than 
administrative  flat. 

"Remote  areas 

"These  forests  are  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service  and 
the  National  Park  Service. 

"Forests  which  would  be  protected  lie,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  high  and  remote  areas 
of  the  West  where  timber  cutting,  oil  ex- 
ploration, mining,  and  cattle  grazing  prob- 
ably would  be  arduous  and  expensive.  At 
least  that  is  what  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
posal claim. 

"An  opposition  point  of  view  was  given  by 
Warwick  M.  Downing,  of  Denver,  chairman 
of  the  oil  Industry  public  lands  committee. 

"Downing  said: 

"  'The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  recently  re- 
ported that  the  public  lands  have  earned 
♦  127.400,000  during  the  past  year.  This  pro- 
posed bill  would  set  aside  at  least  50  million 
acres  now  and  probably  soon  another  50 
million  acres  from  which  there  would  be  no 
land  revenue. 

"  "The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
public  land  States  are  committed  to  the 
doctrine  of  multiple  use.  For  instance,  land 
can  be  prospected  for  oil  or  for  potash,  or 
prospected  for  mining  and  used  for  grazing, 
or  used  both  for  grazing  and  timber  opera- 
tions. 

"  'There  la  ample  land  In  the  national 
parks  and  in  a  few  isolated  areas  for  all 
wilderneas  purposes  without  directly  setting 
aside  tremendous  areas  for  limited  use.' 

"Public  land  revenues 

"Downing  referred  to  public  land  reve- 
nues. None  of  the  land  which  would  be  aet 
aside  as  wlldernesa  now  produces  revenue. 

"More  than  160,500,000  acres  of  publle 
lands  are  now  open  to  graalng,  and  77,3e9,- 
000  are  open  to  mineral,  gas,  and  oil  ezploU 
tatlon.  These  flgtiree  represent  acrea  actu- 
ally under  lease. 

"Another  opposition  point  of  view  came 
from  G.  R.   (Jack)   Milburn,  of  Orassrangeu 


Mont.,  president  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association. 

"Milburn  recently  told  a  cattlemen's 
meeting  that  'the  loss  of  grazing  and  other 
resource  harvesting  will  have  a  great  eco- 
nomic impact  on  our  communities.' 

"He  argued  that  the  wilderness  preserva- 
tion proposal  would  mean  loss  of  revenue  by 
the  Government  from  grazing  fees  and 
would  lower  the  value  of  ranches  in  the 
area. 

"Not  adequate  consideration 

"Milburn.  like  Downing,  warned  that  the 
proposal  would  establish  procedures  for 
pulling  additional  public  and  private  lands 
into  this  system  of  playgrounds  for  the  few. 

"W.  D.  Hagensteln,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Forestry  Association 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  said  the  wilderness  bill 
would  set  aside  millions  of  acres  of  Federal 
lands  for  recreation  purposes  witliout  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  effect  on  local 
economies. 

"Why  the  urge  to  place  the,^>e  forest  lands 
in  escrow  by  law? 

"Howard  Zahnlser,  execxitlve  secretary  of 
The  Wilderness  Society,  a  nationwide  group 
of  conservationists  with  headquarters  here, 
said  In  a  report  to  his  members: 

"  'Those  who  have  been  studying  wilder- 
ness preservation  needs  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  our  land  is  destined  to 
be  put  to  some  Ixunian  u.se.  TT»e  pressures 
of  civilization  are  such  that  none  of  the 
land  can  be  expected  to  escape. 

"  'That  recognition  has  led  to  the  further 
understanding  that  none  of  our  land  can  be 
expected  to  endure  as  wilderness  acci- 
dentally.' 

"Commercial  interests  generally  have  op- 
posed tlie  proposed  law.  The  bill  l.s  sup- 
ported by  22  national  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  AFL-CIO,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

"Local  support 

"Tlicre  are  58  State,  regional,  and  local 
organizations  also  lending  support  to  enact- 
ment of  the  measure. 

"In  the  last  Congress  the  wilderness  bill 
was  sponsored  by  12  Senators — Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Democrat,  Minnesota;  RiCHARD  Neu- 
BEacER,  Democrat,  Oregon;  H.  Alexandek 
Smith.  Republican.  Maine;  Karl  Mundt, 
Republican,  South  Dakota;  Wayne  Morse, 
Democrat.  Oregon;  Paul  Douglas.  Democrat. 
Illinois;  James  Muhrat,  Democrat,  Montana; 
Alexander  Wiley,  Republican.  Wisconsin; 
Joseph  Clark,  Democrat,  Pennsylvania: 
Frank  Lausche,  Democrat,  Ohio;  Henry 
Jackson,  Democrat,  Washington;  and  War- 
ren Magnuson,  Democrat.  Washington.  The 
proposed  bill  contained  this  paragraph: 

"  'The  Congress  recognizes  that  an  increas- 
ing population  •  •  •  Is  destined  to  occupy 
and  modify  all  areas  within  the  United 
States  •  •  •  except  those  designated  for 
preservation.  •  •  •  The  preservation  of  such 
areas  is  recognized  as  a  desirable  policy  of 
government  •  •  •  for  the  health,  welfare, 
knowledge,  and  happiness  of  Its  citizens  of 
present  and  future  generations.' 

"There  is  no  doubt  the  U.S.  population 
is  booming.  By  the  time  a  baby  born  January 
1.  1959.  reaches  his  21st  birthday,  the  United 
States  will  have  between  230,8000,000  and 
272,600.000  people.  Present  population  is  175 
million.  At  41.  the  baby  of  1SS9  will  be 
hemmed  In  by  lui  estimated  320  million  peo- 
ple and  all  their  landscape-cluttering  works. 

"What  would  the  proposed  law  do? 

-Safeguards  cited 
"Senator  Neubxiozb  has  said  safeguards 
would  be  included  in  the  bill  to  protect  the 
comjnunltles  which  are  wholly  reliant  on 
national  forest  timber  and  other  resources 
for  a  livelihood. 


"The  proposal  permits  grazing  In  the 
wilderness  lands  where  such  already  Is  the 
established  custom. 

"Where  recreation  facilities  exist,  they  wUI 
continue. 

"llie  proposal  creates  no  new  bureaucracy 
save  on  unpaid  advisory  council.  Those 
agencies  that  already  administer  the  lands 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

"A  numljer  of  provisions  have  been  written 
into  the  proposal  since  1957  to  meet  objec- 
tions by  western  commercial  Interests. 

"Zahnlser  said.  'Our  objective  is  to  de- 
sign a  program  that  will  avoid  controversy.' 

"Resources  group 

"Congress  created  a  committee  known  as 
the  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Commission. 

"This  commission  is  to  study  the  Na- 
tion's recreation  needs  and  report  2  years 
from  now.  Opponents  of  the  wilderness  bill 
hold  that  no  action  should  be  taken  until 
this  commlrslon  completes  its  study. 

"Proponents  hold  that  to  wait  2  years  is 
Just  n;iother  stalling  action;  that  any  report 
by  the  ccjinmlsslon  merely  w^uld  comple- 
ment the  wilderness  preservation  bill." 

outdoor  lite 
The  January  1959  issue  of  the  magazine 
Outdoor  Life  has  the  entire  montlily  o..?- 
partment  "Reports  from  the  Field"  by  Ar- 
thur Grahame  devoted  to  an  article  entitled 
"Legislation  to  Watch"  and  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  wlldernesa  bill.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"legislation  to  watch 

"(By  Arthur  Grahame) 

"Introduction  of  legislation  which.  If  en- 
acted Into  law,  will  have  good  or  bud  eifects 
on  hunting  and  fishing  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
which  convenes  this  month. 

"Early  in  the  session,  Smator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  (Minnesota)  will  reintroduce  his 
wilderness  bill. 

"For  the  past  decade  The  Wilderness  So- 
ciety has  been  urging  preservation  of  our 
remaining  sizable  areas  of  wilderuess,  most 
of  which  are  federally  owned.  In  1956  a 
speech  made  by  Howard  Zahnlser.  the  So- 
ciety's executive  secretary,  interested  Senator 
HuMPHKEY  in  the  project.  The  following 
year  he  introduced  his  first  National  Wil- 
derness preservation  system  bill,  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  it.  He  reintroduced  It 
in  the  85th  Congress.  After  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
held  public  hearings  on  it,  he  sutMtltuted 
a  revised  bill  designed  to  meet  objections 
to  it. 

"Today  there  are  60  million  acres  in  163 
areas — classified  and  administered  as  road- 
less, wild,  wilderness,  cr  primitive — in  our 
national  forests,  national  parks,  Federal 
wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges,  and  Indian 
reservations  in  28  States  and  Hawaii.  Three 
quarters  of  these  are  in  the  West,  but  sev- 
eral in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  are 
of  importance  to  sportsmen — among  them 
the  Moosehorn  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Maine, 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recreation 
Area  in  North  Carolina,  Okefenokee  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Georgia,  and  Delta  WUdlife 
Refuge  in  Louisiana. 

"HuMPHRrr's  bill  doesn't  seek  removal  of 
these  areas  from  Jurisdiction  of  agencies  now 
administering  them  to  that  of  some  new 
setup,  but  seeks  to  Insure  that  they  will  re- 
main real  wildernesses.  The  bill  would 
make  Federal-owned  wilderness  areas  units 
In  a  nationwide  wilderness  preservation 
system.  Each  unit  would  continue  to  be 
managed  by  the  Federal  agency  that  now 
administers  It,  and  that  agency  would  be 
responsible  to  Congress  for  preaervlng  the 
area's  true  wilderness  character. 

"The  law  would  not  make  the  wlldemeas 
system  perpetually  Inviolate  by  freeslng  any 
unit    In    unchangeable    wilderness    status. 
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Areas  could  be  added  to  the  system,  modi- 
fied, or  eliminated  from  it  after  public  hear- 
ings and  with  the  consent  of  Congress. 
Agencies  involved  would  be  given  ample 
time  to  decide  whether  or  not  certain  are.os 
now  claasifled  as  wildernesses  should  be  in- 
cluded permanently  in  the  system,  and  only 
areas  of  predominantly  wilderness  value 
would  be  included.  The  law  would  not  for- 
bid multiple  use  of  areas,  provided  such  use 
would  not  detract  from  their  wllderne.'^s 
character.  Grazing,  for  example,  could  be 
continued  wliere  It  now  Is  permitted.  Pros- 
pecting and  mining  would  be  barred  unless 
the  President  ruled  that  they  are  in  the  na- 
tional interest 

"The  bill  requires  that,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, machines  be  kept  out  of  the  areas — 
that  road  building  and  the  un?  of  motor 
vehicles,  motorboats  (Including  ouibo.irds) . 
and  aircraft  be  held  to  the  miiilmum  neces- 
sary for  protection  and  eE'.clent  nianug'-ment 
of  the  areas.  But  it  mukes  the  ezc<  pliun 
that  airplanes  and  motorboats  may  continue 
to  be  used  where  they  now  are  establislied 
means  of  transportation. 

"Hunting  and  fishing  aren't  mentioned  in 
the  bill,  but  its  provisions  guan.n;ee  con- 
tinuance of  hunting  in  all  wiidcriicss  areas 
where  it  now  is  permitted,  and  of  flihli:g  in 
all  wilderness  areas  that  have  Ushabic  waters. 
Hunting  would  be  prchibtted,  as  it  is  now.  In 
uatlr  nal  park  wilderness  areas. 

"Some  sportsmen  are  lukewarm  in  their 
BupiKirt  of  the  bill  because  they  thi:  k  that 
the  rugqedness,  and  often  the  cost,  of  travel 
and  living  in  wilderness  areas  limits  their 
use  to  a  few  hunters  and  fishermen.  Sup- 
porters agree  that  this,  fortunately.  Is  the 
case,  and  point  out  that  If  such  areas  were 
used  by  many  i>er£ons  they  would  soon  lose 
their  wilderness  charact<?r.  But  they  insist 
that  areas  offering  real  wllderne.'s  hunting 
and  fishing  will  t>e  an  indifpensable  part  of 
the  well-rounded  system  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities, including  easily  accessible  public 
hunting  grounds  and  fisliing  waters,  that  we 
must  develop  to  get  maximum  payoff  from 
public  lands. 

"The  revised  bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  But  the  former  has 
recommended  elimination  of  the  provision 
for  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Coun- 
cil— with  an  appropriation  of  up  to  $100,000 
a  year — which  would  have  no  administrative 
authority.  Hence.  It  ciuldn't  be  m',:ch  more 
than  a  glorif^.ed  li.formation  center.  Some 
supporters  of  the  bill  consider  this  provision 
its  only  weak  spot. 

"The  bill  is  supported  by  22  national  and 
55  regional.  State,  and  local  organizations  in- 
terested In  conservation.  Among  them  are 
the  Izank  Walton  Leaerue.  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  and  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  Humphrey  says  he  has  received 
letters  endorsing  It  from  every  State. 

"The  bill  is  opposed  by  the  American  Pulp- 
wood  Association.  American  Forestry  Associ- 
ation. Industrial  Forestry  Association.  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
and  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation. In  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  it  has  been  opposed  by  Sena- 
tors Frank  A.  Barrett.  Wyoming,  and  Arthur 
V.  Watklns  and  Wallace  T.  Bennett,  both 
of  Utah.  Both  Barrett  and  Watkins.  Inciden- 
tally, were  defeated  in  the  November  elec- 
tions. It  was  these  Senators*  last-minute 
Insistence  that  additional  public  hearings  be 
held  in  the  West  in  November  that  kept  the 
bill  from  beaig  voted  on  before  adjournment. 

"Senator  Hvmphrkt  expects  that  his 
toughest  light  will  be  to  get  the  bill  cleared 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  He's  sure  of  more  than  enough  bi- 
partisan support  to  assure  Its  enactment 
once  It  gets  past  the  committee. 
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riELO    A    S'TREAM 

The  "Conservation"  department  which 
Harold  Titus  edits  in  the  magazine  Field  6t 
Stream  Included  in  its  January  1969  issue 
a  section  entitled  "Wilderness  Bill."  It  is 
as  follows : 

[From  Field  and  Stream,  January  1D59] 

"conservation 

"(Harold  Titus) 

••WiUerncas  Bill 

"Lawinnkcrs  r.re  assembling  in  Wr.,shlng- 
ton  for  the  orp;aiilzr.tlon  of  a  new  Con- 
gress. Before  this  b<jdy  will  come  the  u-suai 
nun-.brr  of  propo.;ais  for  legislation  affect- 
ing the  Nation's  ntitural  resources.  At  the 
present  time  one  measure  that  will  be  of 
prime  importance  to  conservationists  stands 
cut.  This  l3  known  as  the  wilderness  bill, 
drsi^^iied  to  estaljiifh  a  wilderness-preserva- 
tion pohc\  b;ickcd  up  by  enabling  legislation. 
It  will  m-ark  tiic  tli.rd  appearance  of  liiis  bill 
in  ac  many  censecuiive  testions. 

"F^ur  well-attended  hearings  held  in  the 
West  G  weeks  ago  by  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflairs  Committee  served  to 
sh.irpen  the  lines  of  those  forces  which  will 
dcbite  the  Usue  in  coming  montlis.  Tlie 
draft  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress  ap- 
pears to  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  public 
land  agencies  that  are  likely  to  be  affected, 
but  evidently  it  h.is  served  only  to  stimulate 
the  oppfisitlon  of  those  commercial  Interests 
wlilch  dislike  the  basic  idea.  Certain  tim- 
ber, grazing  and  mining  groups  registered 
their  disapproval  at  the  hearings  and  gave 
the  o'.her  side  an  idea  of  what  to  expect 
when  the  actual  debate  in  Congress  begins. 

"New  Members  of  Congress  should  be  ap- 
proached and  informed  of  the  attitude  of 
conservationists  on  this  measure.  In  gen- 
eral, the  positions  of  the  older  legislators  is 
known,  but  It  is  possible  that  newcomers 
may  hold  the  balance  of  power  when  the 
voting  takes  place.  Conservationists  may 
well  ask  one  another  if  they  are  on  rec- 
ord with  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives." 

THE    OREGONXAN 

The  Issuer  posed  before  the  American  pub- 
lic in  the  field  hearings  on  the  wlldcrnecs 
bill  were  discussed  in  the  (Portland)  Ore- 
gonian  on  November  13,  1958,  by  Jalmar 
Johnson,  the  paper's  associate  editor,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Who  Shall  Have  the  Say 
on  Wi'derncss?"     It  is  as  follows: 

I  From   the  Portland   (Oreg.)    Oregonlan. 
Nov.  13.  1958) 

"WHO    SHALL     HAVE    THE    SAY    ON    WILDERNESS? 

"(By  Jalmar  Johnson) 

"A  great  many  Americans  believe  that 
parts  of  the  national  forests,  as  well  as  the 
national  parks  and  other  Government- 
owned  lands,  should  be  set  aside  In  their 
natural  state.  Present  and  future  genera- 
tions need  such  areas  of  true  wilderness,  un- 
profaned  by  the  workaday  man  and  his 
works,  in  which  to  commune  with  nature 
for  the  good  of  both  soul  and  t>ody.  Scien- 
tists need  them  as  nattual  laboratories  In 
which  to  study  the  Interplay  of  flora  and 
fauna  as  it  exists  free  from  human  Influence. 

"The  present  bitter  dispute  over  establish- 
ment of  a  national  wilderness  preservation 
system  Is  not  so  much  over  the  need  for 
wilderness  preservation,  although  tliere  is 
no  unanimity  even  on  that,  as  over  the 
methods  of  control.  The  latest  national 
wilderness  preservation  bill  would  change 
the  methods  of  control  substantially. 

"It  would  declare  wilderness  preservation 
to  be  a  policy  of  Congress  and,  in  areas  In- 
cluded in  the  system,  such  preservation 
would  be  made  paramount  to  other  usee. 
The  wilderness  system  would  include  all 
areas  within  the  national  forests  classified 
now  by  the  Por&t  Service  as  wilderness, 
wild,    primitive,    and    roadless.     Within    10 


years  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
permitted  to  determine  which  primitive 
areas  are  predominantly  of  wilderness  value 
and  to  modify  boundaries  accordingly. 
(Primitive,  wilderness,  wild,  and  roadless 
areas  in  the  national  forests  now  total  14,- 
3S5.971  acres,  or  8  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional forest  area ) . 

"Congress  would  have  the  veto  power  over 
any  audition  to.  modification  of,  or  elimina- 
tion from  any  wilderness  area  established. 
Ninety  days'  public  notice  would  have  to  be 
given  of  ai.y  proposed  change  and  a  hearing 
held  if  demanded  Congress,  however,  would 
liave  120  days  while  in  continuous  session  to 
piss  a  concurrent  resolution  opposing  the 
cliange. 

"In  addition,  a  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation Council,  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior.  Agriculture,  and  the 
S.nilthsonian  Institution  and  three  citizens 
appointed  by  the  President  with  consent  of 
the  Senate,  would  be  created.  The  Council 
would  be  the  clearinghouse  for  the  system 
but  would  have  no  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  area. 

"The  proposed  legislation  would  Involve 
the  national  parks,  national  wildlife  refuges 
and  ranges  and  some  other  lands,  as  well  a.s 
the  national  forests.  Indian  lands,  since 
they  technically  belong  to  the  Indians  and 
not  to  the  Government,  will  be  eliminated. 
It  Is  the  proposed  law,  as  It  would  apply  to 
the  national  forests,  which  is  of  paramount 
concern  to  commercial  interests  in  the  West, 
however,  since  these  are  the  lands  which 
provide  valuable  natural  resources  for  tim- 
bermen.  livestock  growers,  miners,  irrigators, 
etc 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  of  argu- 
ment, pro  and  con.  on  wilderness  preserva- 
tion currently  are  being  made  part  of  the 
record  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neuberceh,  of  Oregon,  cosponsor  of  8.  4028 
(wilderness  bllll  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, conducted  hearings  last  Friday  at  Bend 
and  this  Monday  in  San  Francisco.  Senator 
James  E.  Murray  and  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  are  conducting  similar  sessions 
this  week  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  Albuquer- 
que. 

"At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  one 
might  say  that  the  arguments  boil  down  to 
this: 

"Most  conservationists  want  Conprecs  of- 
ficially to  recognize  wilderness  areas  by  legis- 
lative act  and  to  have  the  final  say  in  any 
changes  in  their  borders.  They  want  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  timber  operators  and 
others  to  whittle  away  at  the  edges  of  the 
wilderness  areas.  They  want  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  as  represented  by  Con- 
gress and  the  proposed  Wilderness  Council, 
to  have  a  voice  in  determining  which  lands 
should  be  kept  in  their  wild  state  and  which 
should  yield  their  timber,  grass,  water,  and 
minerals  to  the  country's  economy.  Admin- 
istrators of  the  lands,  who  now  make  such 
decisions,  are  too  subject  to  pressure  from 
those  who  would  use  the  resources  for  profit, 
the  bill's  proponents  argtie. 

"Commercial  Interests  are  for  the  status 
quo.  They  are  bitterly  opposed  to  any  water- 
ing down  of  the  multiple-use  principle  under 
which  the  national  forests  were  established. 
They  don't  want  Congress,  the  majority  of 
whose  Members  come  from  States  where 
wilderness,  timber  cutting,  grazing,  mining. 
Irrigation,  etc..  are  of  minor  importance,  de- 
ciding what  shall  be  done  with  the  West's 
natural  resources  and  every  bit  of  Federal 
land  not  yet  exploited.  They  dont  want  a 
National  Wilderness  Council,  whose  three 
citizen  members  might  become  tubthumpers 
for  Inclusion  of  vast  areas  of  the  West  In  a 
perpetual  forest  primeval,  telling  Ckingreas 
what  It  should  do.  And  they  point  out  that 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  American 
public  is  able  to  enjoy  the  wilderness  where 
automobiles  may  not  penetrate. 
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"Reference  wm  made  at  the  Bend  hearing 
to  the  famous  Three  SlBten  caM  of  a  couple 
of  years  ago  In  which  a  primitive  ar«a  was 
reduced  by  53,000  acres  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice In  converting  it  Into  a  more  permanent 
wilderness  area.  The  reduction  was  made  to 
provide  greater  timber  resources  for  mills  in 
the  Eugene  area.  Conservationists  fought 
the  proposal  strenuously,  although  197,000 
acres  remained  In  the  wilderness  area. 

"This  newspaper  at  that  time  expressed  the 
view  that  the  boundary  change  was  in  keep- ' 
ing  with  the  forest  management  philosophy 
of  Gifford  Plnchot,  patron  saint  of  conserva- 
tion, who  sought  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  In  the  long  run.  One  can- 
not but  wonder  whether  this  wise  compro- 
mise betweej^^fllctlng  interests  would  have 
resulted  U^Hklderness  Council  had  then 
existed  to  ^V^^V^a  veto-empowered  Congress. 

"How  dllnMR  the  national  and  local  view 
may  be  was  demonstrated  by  two  Izaak 
Walton  League  statements  submitted  to 
Senator  Neuberger  at  Bend.  A  resolution 
from  the  national  Walton  League  endorsed 
the  wilderness  preservation  bill.  A  state- 
ment from  the  Oregon  division  of  the  league 
said  directors  did  not  approve  the  bill,  al- 
though they  were  in  substantial  agreement 
with  most  of  the  objectives. 

"The  Oregon  division  recommended  that 
such  legislation  should  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  the  Outdoor  Recreational  Resources 
Review  Commission,  which  was  set  up  by  the 
85th  Congress,  has  made  its  report,  which 
Is  due  In  1961.  That  is  not  a  bad  idea, 
though  one  would  be  optimistic,  indeed,  if 
one  seriously  believed  such  a  report  would 
settle   the  controversy." 

In  its  news  column  the  Oregonian  had 
earlier,  on  November  8,  1958.  reported  the 
hearing  held  in  Bend,  Oreg.,  on  November  7, 
1958,  in  a  special  dispatch  by  its  staff  cor- 
respondent. Phil  F.  Brogan.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Portland   (Oreg.)    Oregonian, 
Nov.  8.  1958) 

"outdoor  croups,  industry  splpt  on 

wilderness  bu-l 

"(By  Phil  F.  Brogan,  staff  correspondent,  the 

Oregonian) 

"Bend.— Strongly  conflicting  views  relative 
to  the  wilderness  bill  were  expressed  by  del- 
egations and  individuals  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  at  a  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  hearing  here 
Friday,  November  7,  1958. 

"Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  presided  at  the  all-day  session  as- 
sisted by  Senator  Hfnrt  C.  Dworsiiak,  Re- 
publican, of  Idaho.  The  Bend  hearing  Is  one 
of  four  to  be  held  In  the  Western  States  rela- 
tive to  the  controversial  bill,  original  version 
of  which  was  revised. 

"Outdoor  groups  in  favor 
"Strong  views  In  favor  of  the  bill  were 
voiced  by  recreatlonists.  outdoor  groups, 
sportsmen  clubs,  alpine  groups,  and  others. 
These  included  the  powerful  Sierra  Club  of 
California  with  some  10,000  members  In  the 
United  States.  250  of  them  in  the  Northwest. 
"A  phenomenal  population  growth  in  the 
United  States  is  causing  the  encroachment 
of  residential,  industrial,  agricultural,  log- 
ging, and  mining  activities  on  the  formerly 
v;i5t  areas  of  undeveloped  wilderness,  par- 
ticularly In  the  West,  Sanford  S.  Tepfer, 
Eugene,  spokesman  for  the  group,  declared. 
From  opponents  of  the  measure  which 
concerns  a  proposal  that  would  give  con- 
gressional recognition  to  wilderness  preserva- 
tion as  a  public  land-management  concept 
rune  condemnation.  This  opposition  came 
from  lumber  Interests,  stocltmen,  and, 
among  others,  the  Associated  Oregon  Indus- 
tries. Hans  Mlllus,  Bend,  spokesman  for  the 
ACI,  declared  that  'Legislation  of  this  typo 
is    neither   desirable   nor   necessary.'     How- 


ever, Mlllus  Bald  ACI  would  not  object  to 
legislation  which  would  'merely  give  con- 
gressional recognition  to  wilderness  use.' 

"Churchmen,  represented  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Riley  Johnson,  Episcopal  minister  from  Che- 
lan, Wash.,  also  entered  a  strong  protest 
against  the  bill  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Missionary  District  of  Spokane, 
Wash. 

"Action  can  be  rciokcd 

"But  from  other  Washington  groups  came 
statements  from  garden  clubs,  outdoor 
groups,  nature  lovers,  campers,  sportsmen, 
and  others  in  favor  of  the  bill.  CJiarles  D. 
Hessey,  Jr..  representing  the  Cr.scaduiiis  of 
Yakima,  Wash.,  declared:  'The  wilderness 
bill  Is  not  Irrevocable.  The  decl.slon  to  de- 
stroy wilderness  Is  a  final  choice.  Any  lrj?:il 
protection  we  can  give  to  wilderness  now 
Congress  can  revoke  if  the  national  welfare 
ever  demands  It  ' 

"The  entire  Tribal  Council  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Confederated  Tribes  was  present. 
Tribesmen  learned  that  Indian  lands  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  final  version  of  the 
bill. 

"Representatives  of  the  western  forest  in- 
dustry declared  the  wilderness  system  has 
created  a  serious  problem  for  Oregon.  He 
said  he  had  been  told  wilderness  and  wild 
areas  In  Oregon  are  greater  than  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 

"Friends  of  the  Three  Sisters  area,  repre- 
sented by  Karl  W.  Onthank.  Eugene,  sub- 
mitted strong  support  for  the  bill. 

"Several  compromise  plans  were  suggested. 

"Farm  Bureau  opposed 

"But  there  was  no  compromise  on  the  part 
of  the  Oregon  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  rep- 
resented by  R.  E  Kerr.  Eugene.  He  de- 
clared the  bill  diminishes  rather  than  in- 
creases the  recreation  potential  of  the  coun- 
try, militates  against  conservation,  and  is 
not  necessary  and  Is  untimely. 

"The  Oregon  Cattlemen'^  Association  and 
the  Oregon  Wool  Growers  also  entered  state- 
ments in  protest  of  the  bill  as  did  the  Wiush- 
Ington  Wool  Growers.  In  support  of  the  bill. 
Paul  Gerliardt.  Portland,  representing  the 
Trails  Club  of  Oregon,  said,  'The  strongest 
case  for  this  bill  lies  in  the  aura  of  the 
national  forests  which  were  initially  insti- 
tuted not  for  recreation  but  for  timber  and 
water  management." 

"The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Oregon 
backed  the  bill  as  did  Dr.  James  Kezor  of 
the  University  of  Orr^on,  who  represented 
the  Oregon  Academy  of  Sciences. 

"Scores  of  statements,  newspaper  edito- 
rials, clippings,  and  telegrams  were  entered 
in  the  record." 

SAN    FRANCISCO    EXAMINER 

The  November  10.  1958,  hearing  held  In 
San  Francisco  was  reported  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  on  November  11  in  two  news 
items  In  successive  editionp  with  the  head- 
ln<?s.  '  Wilderne.''s  Area  Plan  Aired  Here"  and 
"Battle  of  the  Wilderness  a  Standoff."  They 
are  as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Examiner, 
Nov.  11,  1958] 

"WILDERNESS     AREA     PLAN     AIRED     HERE 

"A  seemingly  endless  procession  of  wit- 
nesses strode  up  to  a  wooden  armchair  in  the 
health  building  auditorium  here  yesterday  to 
tell  a  U.S.  Senate  hearing  how  they  feel 
about  the  so-called   wilderness  bill. 

"The  subject  matter — a  bill  on  wilderness 
areas  that  lost  in  the  last  Congress  but  will 
be  reintroduced  next  year — generated  an  al- 
most equal  division  of  opinion  from  the  more 
than  50  witnesses. 

"And  among  the  phrases  tossed  Into  the 
hearing  transcript  from  the  opposing  sides 
were:  Juvenile  delinquency.  States  rights,  the 
camping  boom,  automation.  Increased  leisure. 


America's  economic  future,  grlnly  bears,  and 
aelhsh  Interests. 

"Accuse  each  other 

"By  far  the  most  {xjpular  of  these  was  self- 
ish interests. 

"Each  side  was  prone  to  accuse  the  other 
side  of  misrepresenting  them. 

■■Tlio.«.e  favoring  the  bill  were  mainly  con- 
servationists and  scientists:  those  opposed 
represented  such  resource  industries  as  min- 
ing, oil  and  timber. 

"Bocause  70  men  and  women  had  a.<(ked  to 
appear  at  the  1-day  hearing.  Senator  Richard 
L.  NtriuKCfR,  Oregon  Democrat  who  con- 
durKci  the  loni,'  sp.-sion,  Inipcjsed  a  5-minute 
limit  on  all  witnesses  at  the  ovitset. 

"Intrrestt  confiirt 

"The  bill,  of  which  Senator  Neuberger  was 
a  C(jsi)onsi;r.  would  designate  certain  fed- 
erally owned  unlnhabired  regions  us  wllder- 
ne.^s  areas  and  establi.sh  a  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  Council  that  would  aid  In 
their  administration. 

"Witne.-sses  representing  the  resource  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  spokesmen  for  the  Stat« 
and  San  Francisco  Cliambers  of  Commerce 
feel  that  the  bill  would  serlovisly  deter  the 
natural    rpsnurre  developmont  of   the   West. 

"They  claim  that  the  benefactors  of  the 
bill  would  be  a  group  of  conservationists  and 
hikers  representing  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  US.  population. 

"Natural  beauty 

"The  conscrvallonisis.  on  the  other  hand, 
argued  that  to  designate  wllderne.ss  areas 
for  rnultlplo  uses  -that  is.  to  permit  develop- 
nu'in  of  natural  resources — would  be  to  per- 
mit despoliation  of  natural  beauty. 

"Among  tlie  witnesses  were  a  pretty  Mills 
Colle'e  sophomore.  Fran  Leonard,  who  urged 
passaf,'e  of  the  bill;  and  Wei, dell  Roble.  chalr- 
miin  of  the  CalUornla  State  Board  of  Forestry, 
who  opposed  the  bill  as  Uto  inflexible. 

■Robie  and  the  others  said  there  was  no 
need  to  change  the  present  machinery  for 
establishing  wilderness  areas." 

I  From  the  San  Franci.sco  Examiner.  Nov.  11. 
19581 

"BATTLE    OF    THE    WILDERNESS    A    STANDOFF — SS 
CO.VSKRVATlO.VIsrs.   SCIKNTLSTS   HURL    WORDS 

".Sixty-six  citizens — most  of  them  from  the 
Bay  area — hurled  an  assortment  of  bouquets 
and  brickbats  ypsterd.iy  at  a  U.S.  Senate 
bill  on  the  future  of  Federal  wilderness 
areas. 

"The  occasion  was  a  1-day  hearing  at  the 
heal'h  center  building  here  on  the  contro- 
versial wlldornr.ss  bill  that  would  confine 
certain     Federal    wilderness    to    recreational 

use. 

"Tlie  hearing — which  .saw  a  seemimily 
endless  procession  of  witnesses  give  their 
ideas  on  the  bill — ended  up  with  opinions 
about  equally  divided. 

"Speaking  limited 

"Those  favoring  the  bill  were  mainly  con- 
servationists and  .scientists;  those  opposed 
represented  such  resource  industries  as  min- 
ing, oil  and  timber. 

"Because  of  the  large  number  of  men  and 
women  asked  to  appear,  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neuberger.  Oregon  Democrat,  who  conducted 
tlie  long  session.  Imposed  a  5-mlnute  limit 
on  all  witnesses. 

"The  bill,  of  which  Senator  Neuberger  was 
a  cosponsor.  would  designate  certain  fed- 
erally owned,  uninhabited  regions  as  wilder- 
ness arca.s.  It  would  also  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  Council  that 
would  serve,  in  effect,  as  an  advisory  com- 
mission. 

"The  bill  lost  In  the  last  Congress,  but  It 
Is  to  be  reintroduced  next  year,  perhaps  In 
slightly  modified  form. 
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Torted  opiniont 

*^*r«  are  soma  of  the  opinions  expressed: 

"Dftvld  R.  Brower,  executive  director  of  the 
Sierra  Club: 

"  'Unbridled  commerclaliatn  born  of  self- 
interest  is  the  greatest  threat  there  is  to  the 
beauty  of  America.  The  wilderness  bill  pro- 
vides the  bare  minimum  of  restraint  which 
should  be  imposed  upon  such  commercial- 
ism.' 

"Robert  T.  Patton,  chairman  of  the  public 
lands  committee  of  the  Western  Oil  and  Gas 
Association,  opposing  the  bill: 

"  'We  feel  that  preservation  of  wilderness 
areas  for  the  recreational  benefit  of  our  Na- 
tion •  •  •  should  not  be  done  on  a  whole- 
sale basis,  but  should  provide  for  projier 
utilization  of  the  e&sentlal  natural  resources 
and  other  economic  values.' 

"Serious  lost 

"Charlotte  B.  Mauk.  a  technical  editor  at 
the  University  of  CaUfom'.n  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory, speaking  as  an  Individual: 

"  'A  few  thousand  acres  of  tlmberland  here 
or  so  many  square  miles  of  reservoir  site 
there  cannot  add  much  to  the  gross  national 
product  •  •  •  but  subtracting  them  from 
our  dwindling  wilderness  resoorces  amounts 
to  a  serious  loss. 

"  "We  must  respect  our  scenic  savings  ac- 
count, lest  we  l)ecome  a  Nat  .on  of  poverty 
In  everything  but  dollars.' 

"Dr.  Russell  H.  Varlan,  scientist,  Inventor, 
and  Industrialist,  of  Palo  Altc: 

"  "The  significance  of  wilderness  to  people 
lies,  along  with  concepts  of  l.^eauty  and  re- 
ligion. In  the  category  of  human  values.  The 
wlJderness  Is  one  of  these  In'.anglble  values 
of  great  worth  which  Is  In  dar.ger  of  shrink- 
ing to  the  vanishing  point'." 

BAN    FRANCISCO    CHRONICLE 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  a  report 
by  David  Perlman  described  the  November 
10  hearing  in  a  heading  whl:h  read,  "Hot 
Debate  Here  on  Wilderness  BiU."  It  U  as 
follows : 

[From   the   San    Francisco    Chronicle,   Nov. 
11.  1958] 

"HOT    DEBATE   HERE    ON    WILDIXNESS    BUX 

"(By  David  Perlman) 

"A  bill  to  preserve  wilderness  areas  In 
Federal  lands,  and  to  protect  them  against 
commercial  development,  generated  a  lengthy 
and  highly  partisan  quarrel  tiere  yesterday. 

"The  Federal  measure,  intr  >duced  in  the 
Senate  more  than  2  years  age,  is  scheduled 
to  come  up  again  In  the  new  Congress. 
Washington  experts  predict  r<  will  pass  In 
amended  form. 

"The  Senate's  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  held  one  in  a  serle*  of  field  hear- 
ings on  the  bin  here  yesterday,  and  66  wit- 
nesses showed  up  to  testify — all  with  strong 
and  uncompromising  points  oi  view. 

"Presiding  was  Senator  Uicharo  Neu- 
BERGEK,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  .'Senator  James 
E.  MURRAT,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  commit- 
tee chairman,  also  attended. 

"Ranged  against  each  other  at  the  hear- 
ing before  an  audience  of  200  in  the  Health 
Department  Building,  101  Grove  Street,  were 
conservationists  from  all  over  the  West  on 
one  side,  and  spokesmen  for  such  major 
industries  as  oil,  timber,  mining,  and  live- 
stock on  the  other. 

"There  wasn't  much  middle  groimd. 

"To  the  conservationists  thi'  proposed  bill 
was  essential  as  a  means  of  stemming  the 
exploitation  of  America's  U.at  remaining 
wlldemees  areas — about  a  percent  of  the 
country's  land  area  where  roids  still  don't 
exist  and  the  scenery  la  unspoiled. 

"The  oonaerrationlsts  argued  that  wilder- 
ness areas  have  high  aclentlflc  value  as 
nattiral  laboratories;  that  they  help  protect 


watershed  resources:  that  they  should  be 
preserved  for  future  generations. 

"To  the  Industry  spokesmen  the  bill  was 
an  anathema — a  piece  of  special  Interest 
legislation  designed  to  lock  up  critically 
needed  natural  resources, 

"The  measure  Itself  would  continue  exist- 
ing machinery  for  administering  the  areas 
already  classified  as  wilderness,  but  it  would 
also  provide  that  only  Congress  could  re- 
naove  a  tract  of  land  from  the  wilderness 
system.  It  would  create  an  advisory  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  Council  to  help  decide  on 
what  lands  shotild  be  kept  Intact  and  what 
should  be  opened  to  development." 

SAN    rXANCISCX}    NEWS    EDITOaiAL 

The  San  Francisco  newspapers  later  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  wilderness  bill  and 
the  hearings  it  had  called  forth.  The  San 
Francisco  News,  under  the  heading  "/Ji, 
Wilderness,"  commented  as  follows: 

C From  the  S-in  Francisco  (Calif.)  News, 
Nov.   13,   19581 

"AH,    WILDERNESS 

"There  are  about  50  million  acres  of 
wilderness — planned  and  maintained  by  na- 
ture—left in  the  United  States.  They  con- 
stitute 2  percent  of  the  country.  Most  of 
It  is  in  the  West. 

"This  week  a  U.S.  Senate  committee  held 
hearings  in  San  Francisco  on  a  bill  to  pre- 
serve tlie  beauty  and  natural  utility  of  these 
untouched  lands. 

"It  is  said  to  have  an  excellent  chance  of 
passing  and  we  hop>e  It  does. 

"The  bill  adds  no  new  restrictions  on  min- 
ing, logging,  and  grazing;  it  simply  con- 
firms those  that  exist  and  requires  congres- 
sional approval  before  an  area  can  be 
removed  from  the  wilderness  category. 

"Even  the  city  lover  who  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  trudging  off  Into  the  wilds  is  com- 
forted to  know  that  such  unscarred  ma- 
jesty remains. 

"Future  generations  will  not  be  thankful 
tf  this  generation  permits  all  of  the  'original 
America'  to  be  swallowed  by  ravenous 
progress." 

CHSONICLX  KDrroaiAL 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1958,  entitled  Its  editorial  on  the 
wilderness  bill  "One  Hundred  Million  Argu- 
ments."    It  was  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
Nov.  12,  1958) 

"ONE    HUNDRED    MILLION    ARGUMENTS 

"The  best  argument  for  the  wilderness- 
preservation  bill  which  a  Senate  Interior 
subcommittee  had  under  hearing  In  San 
Francisco  this  week  is  found  In  the  latest 
word  from  the  Census  Bureau.  It  predicts 
that  in  the  next  21  years  this  country  may 
grow  by  almost  100  million  In  population. 

"A  prospect  like  that  should  wake  up  the 
public  at  large  to  the  fight  which  conserva- 
tionist groups  are  making  for  a  truly  effec- 
tive wilderness  reserve.  They  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
Act  to  protect  that  2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
land  area,  some  50  million  acres,  where  roads 
still  don't  exist  and  the  environment  is  un- 
changed by  man. 

"If  Congress  does  not  legislate  wisely  and 
soon  to  bar  the  gates  against  exploiters  of 
these  regions,  many  of  them  are  certain  to 
be  overrun  as  the  population  swells  to  the 
estimated  figure  of  272  million  by  1980. 
Once  lost,  a  wilderness  la  lost  forever. 

"The  key  Idea  of  the  wilderness  bill,  S. 
4028,  is  to  take  the  power  of  opening  or 
closing  wilderness  lands  out  of  the  hands  of 
Federal  agencies.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  pressures  on  them  become  almost  Irre- 
sistible. So  the  bill  gives  Congress  alone 
the  power  to  of>en  up  wilderness  areas  for 
private  exploitation.  Iliere  Is,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  of  realBtance  to  this  Idea.    The 


sparsely  populated  Western  Btatea  having 
the  greatest  expanses  of  federally  owned  land 
tend  to  be  the  most  resistant:  those  wltii 
teeming  populations  the  most  favorable.  Oil, 
mineral,  livestock  gra^ng  and  timber  Inter- 
ests continue  to  oppose  the  bill,  despite  the 
fact  that  specific  objections  they  made  to  its 
first  draft  have  been  accommodated. 

"There  may  be  legitimate  ftirther  accom- 
modations. But  there  should  be  no  retreat 
from  the  main  principle  of  keeping  the  van- 
ishing American  wilderness  intact.  Unless 
that  decision  is  made  by  Congress,  well  find 
some  day  that  there  is  no  wilderness  left, 
and  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  relatively 
strapped  for  adequate  park  and  recreation 
land  as  our  cities  are  now." 

PALO   ALTO   TIMES   EDITORIAL 

On  November  14,  1958,  the  Dally  Palo 
Alto  (Calif.)  Times  warned  editorially 
"When  It's  gone  it's  gone  forever."  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

[From  the   Dally  Falo  Alto   (Calif.)    Times, 
Nov.  14,  1958] 

"when  it's  gone  rr's  cone  roaxvxx 

"Let  us  suppose  the  conservationists  win 
the  fight  for  Federal  legislation  setting  aside 
wilderness  areas:  If  at  some  time  In  the 
future  the  natural  resources  of  those  areas 
are  urgently  needed  for  our  economy,  or  for 
our   defense,    they    will   still   be   available. 

"Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
multiple  use  policy  is  adopted  Instead.  The 
resources  are  utilized,  recreation  facilities 
are  maintained,  efficient  use  is  made  of  the 
land — but  there  is  no  more  wilderness. 
The  qtiallty  that  Is  gone  can  never  be  re- 
gained. 

"Opponents  of  the  bill  which  was  de- 
bated heatedly  in  San  Francisco  Monday  say 
they  favor  preserving  the  wilderness  all 
right,  but  that  they  want  It  done  by  more 
flexible  administrative  means  and  In  a  way 
that  will  permit  'proper  utilization  of  the 
essential  natural  resources  and  other  eco- 
nomic values'. 

"We  do  not  believe  this  Irreplaceable  In- 
heritance can  be  trusted  to  the  decisions  of 
administrators,  who  are  subject  to  varying 
pressures.  We  do  not  believe  that  utilizing 
land  is  wilderness  In  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word. 

"The  bill  Itself  defines  wilderness  as  'an 
area  where  the  earth  and  its  community 
of  life  are  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man 
himself  is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain.' 
It  recognizes  the  multipurpose  programs  al- 
ready under  way  on  Federal  lands,  but  un- 
dertakes to  make  sure  that  one  of  the  multi- 
ple uses  shall  be  wilderness  preservation. 

"Well-regulated  exploitation  and  develop- 
ment can  create  beautiful  recreation  areas, 
but  nothing  takes  the  place  of  virgin  moun- 
tains, streams,  and  forests  among  which 
man  ventures  reverently,  knowing  this  is  the 
very  America  his  forefathers  loved  and  that 
his  children's  children  will  rest  their  eyes 
on  the  same  beauty. 

"It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  United 
States  when  its  people  must  sacrifice  this 
part  of  their  natviral  heritage." 

SALT    LAKE    TEXBUICX 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  reported  of  the  November  12  hear- 
ing that  "In  number  of  speakers  at  least.  It 
was  the  opposition  that  had  the  edge."  This 
rep>ort  by  Jerry  Voros,  Tribune  staff  writer. 
Is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  Not.  13, 

1958] 
"opponents  aip  wiLDERmsss  roaaiT  raojwcT-^ 

SUPPOSTXaS      BAT      BILL      TITAI,,      S7      X3CPIJUH 
TIKWB  or  SALT  LAKI 

"(By  Jerry  Vanx) 
"Supporters  of  proposed  Federal  legislation 
to  create  wlldemefls  areas  which  would  be 
maintained  with  only  access  allowed  by  foot 
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or  horse  were  branded  dreamers  and  wish- 
ful thinkers  Wednesday  by  cattle  and  sheep 
men.  foresters,  mining  men  and  water  offi- 
cials. 

"Dtirlng  7  hours  of  verbal  battling  before 
the  Senate  Insular  and  Interior  Committee, 
which  held  a  hearing  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Federal  Building,  lines  were  clearly  drawn. 
"Opponents,  among  the  67  witnesses  which 
were  heard,  told  the  committee  that  the 
bin  would  be  class  legislation  providing  land 
use  for  only  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation. 

"They  also  claimed  the  bill  Ignored  the 
multiple-use  concept  of  present  Federal  for- 
est management,  would  create  another  agen- 
cy duplicating  work  now  handled  by  other 
bureaus,  would  threaten  economies  of  vari- 
ous areas  and  would  allow  for  negative  leg- 
islation. 

"Backers  of  the  bill,  mostly  fish  and  game 
officials  and  organized  sports  groups,  argued 
action  must  be  taken  now  to  save  portions  of 
the  Nation's  wilderness  or  it  would  be  too 
late  forever. 

"Senator    James    E.    Mttrrat     (Democrat, 
Montana)    presided   at  the  morning  session 
and  at  a  portion  of  the  afternoon  hearing. 
"Then  Senator  Hinrt  C.  Dworshak   (Re- 
publican, Idaho)   took  over. 

"Also  attending  were  two  newly  elected 
Democratic  Senators.  Frank  E.  (Ted)  Moss 
of  Utah,  and  Gale  McGee,  of  Wyoming. 

"The  district  courtroom  In  which  the 
hearing  was  held  was  Jammed  and  scores 
of  persons  stood  In  corridors.  A  committee 
clerk  estimated  150  persons  attended  the  ses- 
sions. 

"Utah  officials,  headed  by  Gov.  George  D. 
Clyde,  marched  with  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

"Gtovernor  Clyde  said  people  in  the  West 
are  concerned  by  the  bill  because  of  the 
Impact  it  would  have  on  the  future  economy 
and  on  Job  opportunities  for  their  children. 
"He  said  the  opposition  to  the  bill  does 
not  Imply  opposition  to  wilderness  preserva- 
tion as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  multiple- 
use  concept.  He  said  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

"  'The  resource  of  first  Importance,  in  my 
book.  Is  water,'  the  Governor  said. 

"Other  Utah  officials  to  state  opposition 
to  the  bill  were  Frank  J.  Allen,  director  of 
the  Utah  State  Land  Board;  Jay  R.  Bingham, 
executive  director  of  the  Utah  Water  and 
Power  Board,  and  C.  J.  Olsen,  director  of 
the  Utah  State  Park  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission. 

"Supporters  included  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  the  Colorado  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game.  The  Dude  Ranchers* 
Association,  the  Wind  River  (Wyo.)  Out- 
fitters' Association,  the  Utah  Wlldllf-  Fed- 
eration, the  Montana  State  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game,  the  Montana  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, a  host  of  local  fish  and  game  clu*>8 
in  Wyoming  and  Montana  and  a  United 
Mine  Workers  local  from  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo. 

"But  in  number  of  speakers  at  least,  it 
was  the  opposition  that  had  the  edge. 

"Other  opponents  of  the  bill  included 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Sc  Gas  Association, 
Vernal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Wool 
Growers,  Utah  Farm  Bureau,  Utah  Wool 
Oroweri,  North  Dakota  Oil  ti  Gai  Auo- 
elation.  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Montana  Btockgrowers  Association, 
Utah  Cattlemen's  Association,  Colorado  As- 
■oclatlon   of  Soil   Conservation   Dlitrlcti, 

"Otheri  opposed  were  the  Idaho  Wool 
Growers,  National  Wool  Growers  Aasocla- 
tlon,  Colorado  Farm  Bureau,  the  Utah  As- 
sociation of  County  Offlclale,  the  Colorado 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Utah  Farmeri 
Union,  the  Wyoming  Natural  Kesouroe 
Board  and  th«  Utab  Water  UMre  Aaeoola- 
tlon." 


In  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune's  Public  Forum 
on  November  13,  1958,  a  letter  writer,  W.  S. 
Bolton,  of  Mllford,  Utah,  undertook  to  cor- 
rect some  misinformation.  His  letter  given 
the  title  Save  Wilderness,  Is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  Nov.  13, 

1958) 

"thk  pttblic  forum:   save  wilderness 

"EorroR.    Tribune: 

"Contrary  to  what  some  special  Interests 
win  tell  you,  the  wilderness  bill  Is  not  de- 
signed to  take  away  any  of  the  privileges 
which  are  already  established  on  the  public 
lands.  It  does  however  protect  certain  pub- 
lic lands  from  further  encroachment  by 
selfish  private  Interests  that  are  concerned 
only  In  the  pursuit  of  another  dollar,  re- 
gardless of  its  source. 

"We  have  many  forests  and  other  public 
lands  at  the  present  that  are  a  network  of 
roads  and  show  the  scars  af  so-called  prog- 
ress wherever  you  turn.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  protected  what  we  have  left  5o  that 
the  generations  to  follow  will  not  be  cheated 
of  their  heritage,  the  unirammeled  primi- 
tive areas  of  this  great  West. 

"Regardless  of  what  the  various  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  drumbealers 
broadcast.  It  Is  not  progress  Just  because  It 
rings  a  cash  register.  Whi?n  you  cut  a  road 
across  the  side  of  a  mountain  covered  with 
virgin  timber  so  someone  can  take  a  picture 
from  the  front  seat  of  a  Cadillac,  it  strikes 
a  decidedly  soiu-  note  with  millions  of  peo- 
ple. 

"If  the  present  trend  continues  and  this 
bill  in  some  form  is  not  pjissed.  your  grand- 
children will  never  know  the  thrill  or  satis- 
faction of  penetrating  Into  an  area  only  oc- 
caFlonally  visited  by  man  and  then  without 
the  use  of  a  mechanical  vehicle.  They  will 
be  denied  the  soul-stirrlnp  drama  of  sitting 
by  a  campfire  far  in  the  hills  without  the 
background  of  billboards  detailing  the  ad- 
vantages of  twice  over  television  sets  for 
those  who  wish  to  watch  ',wo  old  movies  at 
the  same  time.  They  will  never  be  able  to 
spend  1  hour,  much  iers  an  entire  day. 
without  the  soul-Jarring  tilght  of  nn  auto- 
mobile accident  unfolding  before  their  eyes. 

"W.  S.  Bolton. 

"MnjORD.  Utah." 

ALBUQUERQTTE    JCitJRNAl, 

The  hearings  in  Albuquerque  on  November 
15  were  reported  in  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
of  that  date  by  Wayne  S.  Kcott  In  an  article 
that  was  entitled  'Wilderness  Bill  Is  Called 
Threat  and  Advantage."     It  Is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Albuquerque   (N.  Mex.)   Journal, 
Nov.  15.  19581 

"WILDERNESS    BILL    IS    CALLED    THREAT    AND    AD- 
VANTAGE  WITNESSES  HEAFJ)  IN  SESSION   HERE 

THROUGHOUT    DAY 

"(By  Wayne  S.  Scott) 

"The  bill  to  establish  a  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  was  depicted  here 
Friday  both  as  a  threat  to  economy  of  the 
West  and  as  a  means  of  providing  a  retreat 
from  civilization  and  from  the  ravages  of 
atomic  warfare. 

"The  conflicting  statements  were  made  at 
a  hearing  ccmducted  by  U.S.  Senator  Clinton 
P.  ANDtxaoN,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which 
has  the  bill  under  consideration.  Several 
hundred  persons  attended  the  hearing,  forc- 
ing It  to  be  moved  from  the  Federal  court- 
room of  Judge  Waldo  Rogers  to  the  larger 
courtroom  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Federal 
Building, 

"Forty-two  are  heard 

"Fort7-two  pereone  presented  testimony 
during  the  day.  Backers  of  the  bill  dipped 
Into  the  Bible  and  Into  poetry  to  supixjrt 
tbelr  contention  man  needs  areae  awoy  from 


civilization  in  which  to  retreat  and  find 
spiritual  strengfth.  Opponents  declared  it 
would  hurt  the  livestock  Industry,  hinder  or 
halt  continued  development  of  oil  and  mining 
industries,  and  be  In  conflict  with  the  multi- 
ple use  principle  of  Federal  lands. 

"Indians  offered  the  additional  objection 
their  lands  could  be  declared  wilderness,  un- 
der present  wording  of  the  bill,  without  their 
con.«;ent.  Anderson  assured  them  this  would 
be  changed  either  to  require  their  consent  or 
to  omit  Indian  lands  from  the  proposed  wil- 
derness .-system. 

"The  bill,  as  presently  worded,  would  de- 
clare a  policy  of  preserving  certain  lands  as 
wilderness  areas,  to  include  portions  of  na- 
tional forests,  national  parks,  wildlife  ref- 
uges. Indian  land.s  and  other  lands  owned  or 
controlled  hy  the  Federal  Oovexnment.  The 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  would 
have  2  Uj  10  years  to  designate  Federal  lands 
to  be  excluded  and  could  later  add  other 
Ir.nds  to  the  system  on  90-day  notice.  With 
cert.iin  exceptions.  ri.)acl.=  ,  mcnor  vehicles  and 
landing  holds  would  be  excluded  from  the 
wilclerness  areas. 

"The  hearing  was  mr^rked  by  one  flareup 
between  wltncsfcs.  This  followed  endnr<^e- 
mcnt  of  the  bill  by  Russell  L.  Hanklns  of  the 
New  Mexico  Mountain  Club. 

"Attacks  club 

"Otto  Hake,  of  Frank  Bond  and  Son.  Inc.. 
which  operates  a  large  ranch  In  northern 
Sandoval  County,  a^ked  Hanklns'  testimony 
be  disregarded.  Hake  said  hiking  club  mem- 
bers several  years  ago  climbed  Redondo  Peak. 
on  the  Bond  ranch,  and  charged.  "They  left 
gates  open  and  the  cattle  mixed,  and  It  cost 
us  hundreds  of  dollars  to  unmix  them.  •  •  • 
An  appeal  from  an  organization  that  de/ troys 
properly  and  makes  it  hard  for  us  to  produce 
cattlL'  should  not  be  permitted.' 

"Hanklns  angrily  denied  the  charge  and 
challenged  Hake  to  prove  gates  were  left 
open,  property  was  destroyed  and  members 
of  the  New  Mexico  Mountain  Club  were  re- 
sponsible. 

"Anderson  8tepj>ed  In  at  this  point  to  ad- 
vl5:e  club  members  to  talk  to  Gordon  Bond, 
head  of  thr  Bond  firm,  In  an  attempt  to  clear 
up  the  difficulty. 

"State  opposed 

"The  State  of  New  Mexico  was  placed  on 
record  as  opposing  the  wilderness  preserva- 
tion bill  by  S  E.  Reynolds.  State  engineer, 
who  said  'it  could  have  serious  consequences 
adversely  affecting  the  economic  develop- 
ment' of  the  State  and  its  citizens.  He  men- 
tioned several  reservoir  and  Irrigation  proj- 
ects present  and  proposed.  In  or  so  near  the 
wilderness  areas  they  would  be  handicapped 
If  motor  vehicles  could  not  be  used  to  reach 
them. 

"  The  State  is  anxious  to  prevent  the 
despoliation  of  her  wilderness  areas  by  com- 
merclBl  activity  and  to  preserve  these  areas 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  Reynolds  declared.  But  he 
believed  the  bill  under  consideration  was  not 
the  proper  step.  He  advl.sed  actio*-  should 
wait  for  the  report  of  the  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission, 
which  is  due  in  1061. 

"Opposition  of  the  New  Mexico  Farm  and 
LlvpBtock  Bureau  was  expressed  by  John 
Augustine,  secretary.  He  Kald  that  under  the 
bill,  a  large  amount  of  federally  owned  land 
could  be  set  aiilde  ni  wilderness  areas,  which 
he  said  would  In  fact  be  used  only  by  a  email 
portion  of  the  people. 

"Aiikt  delay 
"He  alio  declared  the  measure  would  'ob- 
struct  the  special  use  programs'  of  national 
parks,  national  monumenU  and  wild  life 
refuge*  and  would  result  In  a  'looking  up 
of  natural  resources  In  wilderness  areas.'  He, 
and  almost  all  other  wltneeeee  wbo  oppoeed 
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the  bin,  asked  action  be  delayed  until  the 
National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commlasion  haa  reported. 

"Recommendation  for  'passage  of  legisla- 
tion setting  up  a  wilderness  sj'stem  as  one 
of  the  multiple  tues  of  the  national  forests.' 
was  made  by  the  New  Mexico  Wildlife  and 
Conservation  Association.  It  recommended 
some  changes  in  the  present  wording. 

"  "The  bill,  fortunately,  does  not  Interfere 
with  established  uses,  such  as  gr.tzing  of  live- 
stock,' the  association  said  in  a  statement 
read  by  Elliott  Barker,  former  director  of 
the  State  game  department.  "Ilie  bill  does 
not  Impair,  but  rather  enhances,  watershed 
values  of  the  areas.  Watershed  is,  after  all, 
the  highest  single  use  to  whlcli  practically 
all  existing  wilderness,  wild  and  primitive 
areas  can  be  devoted." 

"  "A  wilderness  trip  of  any  kind  afoot  or 
horseback  is  inspiring  and  edu«,tlonal,'  Bar- 
ker said  In  an  Individual  statcnent.  Who 
would  deprive  bis  children  and  their  chil- 
dren after  them  of  enjoying  sue  h  a  wonder- 
ful experience?  Passage  of  the  Wilderness 
Preservation  Act  will  preserve  that  privilege 
for  them.' 

"Cattlemen's  stand 

"W.  I.  Driggers.  president  of  the  New 
Mexico  Cattle  Growers  Association,  declared 
it  considers  'the  multiple  use  df  forest  and 
public  lands  in  New  Mexico  to  be  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  the  economic  growth 
and  progress  of  our  State.'  He  said  the 
State's  livestock  Industry  bad  fin  income  of 
$126  millions  last  year,  and  expects  $150  mil- 
lions this  year.  He  said  the  industry  has 
not  opposed  the  million  acres  now  in  wilder- 
ness, wild  and  primitive  areas  In  New  Mexi- 
co, but  believes  present  law  gives  the  For- 
est Service  adequate  authority  to  maintain 
them  and  establish  new  ones  if  needed. 

"  'In  New  Mexico.  98  percent  of  the  land 
area  is  adaptable  only  to  grazing.'  Driggers 
declared.  "The  economy  of  our  State  is  de- 
pendent upon  livestock  and  farming:  mining 
and  oil  development  and  all  ot  these  indus- 
tries are  dependent  upon  our  public  lands. 
Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  we  l(ok  upon  any 
move  to  disrupt  the  use  and  productivity  of 
these    lands   with    alarm?' 

"Locals  1689  and  794  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  the  New 
Mexico  AFL-CIO  endorsed  the  bill  In  state- 
ments read  by  James  Wet>er. 

"  'We  believe  people,  the  general  public, 
as  opposed  to  Individuals  or  groups  with 
s{>eclal  Interest,  have  first  priority  as  to  our 
natural  resources.'  read  the  machinists' 
statement. 

"Clyde  By.  publisher  of  the  Silver  City 
Dally  Press — in  a  city  near  the  State's  largest 
wilderness  area — endorsed  a  wilderness  bill 
but  called  for  changes  In  the  pniaent  draft. 

"TiDO  views 

"  "There  appear  to  be  two  camps,  one  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  Ideas  of  the  other,' 
said  Ely.  'It  seems  to  me  necessary  changes 
can  be  made  In  the  bill,  and  It  ought  to  be 
passed  then.  As  It  stands  now.  It  depends 
upon  the  whims  of  an  administrator.  We 
can  liave  a  wilderness  today,  and  tomorrow 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  wipe  It  out.' 

"H.  Ray  Macht,  rancher  of  Pagosa  Springs, 
Colo.,  said  he  does  not  believe  a  wilderness 
urea  should  do  any  harm  to  the  livestock 
Industry,  but  he  called  for  some  assurance 
grnring  privileges  will  be  continued. 

"  'Testimony  has  been  all  for  or  all  against 
the  bill,'  he  said,  'I  think  we  should  opsn 
(Hir  ears  and  our  eyes  and  our  minds  and 
reaiiM  there  are  several  sides  to  this.  X 
think  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  otnnpromlss'," 

TXB  DCNVU   POST 

Ths  columnist  Cal  Queal  of  thn  Dtnrer  Post 
reported  on  ths  bearings  In  Ms  "Outdoor 
kmpire "  column  for  November  IS,  19SS,  en- 


titled "Final  Hearing  Held."  This  colxunn 
by  Cal  Queal  with  a  significant  summary 
comment  on  the  wilderness  bill  Is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Nov.  13. 
1968  J 

"OXTTDOOa   XMPIBK 

"(By  Cal  Queal) 
"Final  hearing  held 

"The  last  of  a  series  of  hearings  in  the 
West  on  the  so-called  wilderness  bill  is  now 
under  way  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  The 
hearings  are  an  opp>ortunlty  for  a  last-ditch 
effort  from  opponents  of  the  measure,  who 
were  opposed  to  such  hearings  until  they 
saw  the  bill  gaining  enough  support  for  pos- 
sible enactment  in  the  last  Congress. 

"As  a  delaying  move  for  the  bill's  oppo- 
nents, the  tactic  sort  of  backfired.  Conser- 
vation interests  have  marshaled  their  forces 
to  testify  at  the  hearings  and  are  making 
their  opinions  felt. 

"Colorado  conservationists  are  well  repre- 
sented in  Albuquerque.  Leading  a  foiu--man 
delegation  from  the  State  is  Dr.  Raymond  R. 
Lanier,  of  Littleton,  who  is  ^chairman  of 
State  parks  and  wilderness  for  the  Colorado 
Izaak  Waltonlans.  Also  attending  are  three 
Denver  men:  Dr.  Ernest  Brunqulst  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club; 
EdHlillard,  representing  the  WUdlife  Fed- 
eration, and  George  Kelly,  representing  the 
State's  garden  clubs. 

"Dr.  Lanier  will  present  a  three-point  tes- 
timony favoring  the  bill,  which,  briefly  de- 
scribed, would  set  aside  areas  of  the  Nation 
where  wilderness  recreation  values  would 
take  preference  over  other  uses,  such  as 
commercial  development. 

"Dr.  Lanier's  three  points  are  these: 

"1.  The  bill  for  the  flrst  time  recognizes 
wilderness  areas  in  the  overall  theory  of  land 
management. 

"2.  It  protects  such  areas  from  adverse 
management  decisions  (decisions  to  change 
a  wilderness  designation  would  be  given 
public  notice  for  90  days,  with  a  hearing  if 
the  demand  existed,  and  Congress  would  be 
given  120  days  to  act  on  the  measure).  The 
signature  of  a  bureau  chief  or  Cabinet 
officer  would  no  longer  be  enough. 

"3.  The  bin  wouldn't  impair  multiple-use 
principles  of  the  Forest  Service,  national 
parks,  etc.  It  doesn't  preclude  grazing,  min- 
ing, and  other  interests,  but  would  at  the 
same  time  have  wilderness  preservation  as 
it  major  goal.  The  President  can  open  any 
area  for  mining  if  needed  In  the  national 
Interest. 

"Many  points  In  the  revised  bill  are  mis- 
understood, sometimes  willfully,  by  those 
Interests  who  are  fighting  it.  A  few  of  these 
points  of  controversy  we  will  make  clear. 

"The  bill  does  not  set  a  policy  of  special 
privilege  or  selfish  interest.  GroufM  that 
have  made  this  charge  are  those  who  want 
to  use  the  public  lands  for  commercial  pur- 
poses and  private  gain. 

"The  charge  has  been  made  that  unrea- 
sonably large  blocks  of  land  will  be  pulled 
out  of  circulation  for  special  interests, 
meaning  recreatlonists.  Altogether,  the  prim- 
itive, wilderness,  wild  and  roadless  areas 
that  may  come  under  the  bill  account  for 
only  8  percent  of  tb*^^  181  million  acres  in 
the  national  forests.  Most  of  these  acres 
are  In  high  or  steep  mountain  country  where 
logging,  gracing,  and  mining  are  already 
rsstrlctsd  to  protect  tbt  watersheds, 

"The  wlldsmsss  bill  would  not  blanket 
in  new  areas  not  now  dssignatsd  as  wilder- 
nsss  or  primltlre  In  the  national  forests, 
or  areas  already  Included  within  national 
parka  or  wildlife  rtftigM,  Additions  oould 
b*  made  only  through  a  prolonged  publlo 
prooadtu-e,  aad  OongrMs  would  have  tbe 
final  say. 


"Private  rights  are  protected  under  the 
bill.  Grazing  would  be  continued  on  any 
national  forest  area  wbere  it  la  now  per- 
mitted. Reservoir  construction  or  mining 
development  could  be  permitted  as  the  Pres- 
ident deems  necessary  in  the  national 
Interest. 

"The  wilderness  preservation  council  pro- 
vided for  in  the  measure  would  have  abso- 
lutely no  administrative  Jurisdiction  over 
any  area  of  land.  Its  duties  would  be  fact- 
finding, informational  and  advisory  only. 
The  council  would  be  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  three  citizens  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

"Charges  that  the  council  would  be  a 
built-in  lobby  are  unfounded.  If  it  were 
such,  so  would  be  the  case  for  the  grazing 
advisory  boards  set  up  for  pubMc  lands  un- 
der the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  the  State  and 
local  committees  created  by  law  to  run  the 
farm  conservation  programs,  and  the  ad- 
visory board  on  national  parks  and  historic 
sites. 

"The  original  bill  provided  for  a  cotmcil 
that  could  conceivably  have  been  called 
packed  for  recreation  interests,  but  the  re- 
vised bill  certainly  could  not. 

"The  Forest  Service  had  objections  to  the 
original  bill — valid  ones.  They  were  con- 
cerned that  the  original  blU  would  take 
away  authority  they  must  have  to  manage 
wilderness  areas.  This  major  objection  and 
others  have  been  removed. 

"The  bill  will  make  wilderness  preserva- 
tion a  firm  national  policy,  whereas  up  to 
now  it  has  never  been  recognized  as  even 
a  legitimate  one. 

"With  the  pace  of  life  in  America  increas- 
ing daily,  the  assurance  that  there  will  be 
a  haven  from  living  pressures  in  the  futiire 
becomes  more  important  than  ever.  The 
wilderness  bill  will  insure  that  haven." 

A  week  after  the  last  hearing  was  held  in 
the  West,  Cal  Queal  reported  in  his  "Outdoor 
Empire"  column  in  the  Denver  Poet  for 
November  20,  1958,  that  the  oft-repeated  and 
vague  charges  of  the  opponents  of  the  wilder- 
ness bill  are  wearing  thin.  Cal  Queal's  No- 
vember 20  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet,  Nov.  20, 
1958] 

"OUTDOOR    EMFIRZ 

"(By  Cal  Queal) 

"It  was  obvious  from  the  news  out  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  last  week  concerning  the 
congressional  hearings  on  the  wilderness  bill 
that  opponents  of  the  measure  were  there 
in  force. 

"But  their  oft-repeated  and  vague  charges 
of  'conservation  ptirism'  and  'wildlife  radi- 
cals' are  wearing  thin. 

"By  contrast,  the  viewpoints  presented  by 
supporters  of  the  bill,  including  several  Colo- 
radans,  were  clear  and  well  taken.  The  com- 
ments of  two  Colorado  men  were  especially 
noteworthy. 

"One  of  them  was  Ed  HUliard,  a  partner 
in  Denver's  Redfleld  Gutisight  Co.,  who  spoke 
as  a  member  of  the  hunting  industry — 
sporting  goods  dealers  and  manufacturers, 
motel  and  dude  ranch  operators,  etc.  He's 
also  an  outdoorsman,  and  much  of  what  he 
said  was  guided  by  a  close  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  land  for  wildlife.  Some  of 
bis  comments: 

"  "Tbs  gams  management  people  arc  being 
asked  to  produce  more  and  more  with  less 
and  less  plant.  The  not-too-distant  rssulu 
of  these  trende  could  be  tbs  oomplsts  un- 
availability of  tbs  typM  of  game  that  require 
relatively  large  tracts  of  terrain  tr—  at  bu- 
man  Influence.' 

"HUliard  said  be  was  referring  particularly 
to   elk,  which  in   Colorado  range   through 
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wilderness  and  adjoining  areas.  He  jwlnts 
out  that  timber  and  livestock  Industries  have 
alternatives  to  the  wilderness  in  pursuit  of 
their  livelihood,  but  that  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive for  elk. 

"The  manufacturer  said  he  was  not  say- 
ing that  large  niunbers  of  hunters  use  the 
wilderness. 

"  'I  do  contend,  however,'  he  said,  'that  the 
wilderness  areas  serve  as  the  magnet  which 
attracts  hunters  and  other  visers  to  a  gen- 
eral area  where  the  wilderness  lies.  The 
value  or  use  of  the  wilderness,  therefore, 
goes  far  beyond  Its  use  with  respect  to  people 
actually  setting  foot  In  It.' 

"To  people  who  say  the  wilderness  bill 
goes  too  far,  and  that  such  legislation  Isn't 
needed  right  now.  HllUard  had  this  answer: 
"  The  creation  of  national  parks  and  na- 
tional forests  occurred  far  ahead  of  their 
time  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Yet 
here  we  are  only  60  years  later  running  out. 
so  to  speak,  of  these  Irreplaceable  assets.' 

"Another  interesting  viewpoint  was  pre- 
sented by  H.  Ray  Macht,  of  Pagosa  Springs, 
president  of  the  Colorado  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. His  remarks  were  particularly  Interest- 
ing t>ecause  Macht  also  is  a  prominent  Colo- 
rado stockman.  Grazing  Interests  have  mar- 
tlaled  their  top  talent  to  speak  against  the 
bill,  and  it  was  refreshing  to  see  someone 
like  Macht  8upp>ortlng  it. 

"Macht  runs  cattle  on  land  which  his 
grandparents  and  father  ranched  before  him, 
and  he  has  a  grazing  permit  on  forest  land. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  he  said: 

"  'My  father  and  I  have  seen  this  good 
country  hurt  and  civilized,  but  more  recently 
have  seen  a  good  gain  back  to  nature  and 
beauty  through  conservation.  •  •  •  This 
part  of  the  National  Forest  (a  pxjrtion  near 
Macht's  ranch)  is  becoming  littered,  rutted, 
and  very  civilized.  A  few  miles  from  the 
ranch  is  a  wilderness  area — it  has  remained 
natural  and  beautiful. 

"  'No  stockman  wants  to  see  vital  water- 
sheds wasted  in  any  way — whether  by  over- 
grazing, by  fire,  or  by  erosion  caused  by 
wheel  tracks  and  Jeep  roads.  I  believe  pro- 
tection by  the  wilderness  legislation  is  a 
good  answer  to  these  problems. 

"  "They  (federation  members)  have  assured 
me  that  their  primary  aim  is  to  have  some- 
thing left  in  a  wild  form  for  their  children 
and  grandchildren  to  enjoy,  as  they  enjoy  it.' 
"That's  a  stockman  speaking.  We  can't 
help  but  think  there  are  many  more  like 
Macht,  who  have  feelings  on  the  matter  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  most  livestock 
representatives  who  appeared  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

"Here  are  some  charges  opponents  of  the 
bill  have  used,  along  with  the  answers  that 
take  the  starch  out  of  them: 

"There  is  the  charge  that  grazing,  and 
therefore  the  livestock  economy  of  the  West 
would  suffer.  In  fact,  there  will  be  no 
change  In  the  administration  of  wilderness 
areas  regarding  grazing  privileges.  Where 
grazing  is  now  permitted,  it  will  continue  to 
be  permitted,  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the   forest  service  as   in   the  past. 

"The  logging  interests  have  objected.  In 
fact,  logging  has  never  been  carried  out  In 
wilderness  areas,  and  there  would  be  no 
change  in  this  ixjUcy  under  the  wilderness 
bill. 

"Prospecting,  mining  and  construction  of 
water  Impoundments  could  be  authorized  in 
the  areas  when  they  were  deemed  to  be  in 
tlie  national  interest. 

"Finally,  the  bill  would  create  no  new 
wilderness  areas,  but  would  add  the  pro- 
tection of  Congress  to  a  land  management 
system  in  effect  since  the  early  1930's. 

"The  various  opponents  of  the  bill  know 
these  things,  but  have  set  up  a  smoke  screen 
around  the  arguments  for  another  reason. 
They  know  that  when  they  want  to  move  in 
on  a  wilderness  area  in  the  future,  it's  going 
to  be  a  little  bit  tougher  than  it  used  to  be. 


"Considering  that  the  lands  concerned 
comprise  only  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  acre- 
age, and  only  8  percent  of  national  forest 
acreage,  it  should  be  tough — real  tough — to 
take  them  over  for  private  gain." 

NATURE    MAGAZINE    EDrrORIAI. 

Editorials  in  Nature  magazine  and  in  The 
Living  Wilderness  have  commented  signifi- 
cantly on  the  public  interest  in  the  wilder- 
ness bill,  particularly  with  a  bearing  on  the 
field  hearings  held  in  the  West.  The  Nature 
magazine  editorial  in  its  November  1958, 
issue  entitled  "Speaking  of  Wilderness,"  is 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Nature  magazine,  November  1958] 

"SPEAKING    OF    WILDERNESS 

"When  Chairman  James  E.  Murray  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  announced  recently  a  series  of  field 
hearings  on  the  wilderness  bill  in  the  West, 
he  issued  conservationists  a  challenge  that 
they  should  be  prompt  in  accepting  and 
meeting. 

"The  hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Bend,  Oreg.,  November  7,  San  Francisco, 
November  10,  Salt  Lake  City.  November  12. 
and  Albuquerque,  November  14.  Senator 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  will  conduct  the  Bend 
and  San  Francisco  hearings.  Senator  Murray 
himself  the  hearings  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  the  final  one 
in  Albuquerque. 

"We  can  be  sure  that  those  opposed  to 
making  wilderness  preservation  a  firm 
national  policy  will  do  their  best  at  the 
hearings  to  attack  this  measure,  which  con- 
servation forces  have  been  developing  for 
more  than  a  decade.  It  is  a  proposal  that 
has  been  designed  to  fit  into  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  avoid  conflict  with  other  inter- 
ests, but  so  far  the  representatives  of  the 
other  interests  involved  have  seemed  slow 
to  recognize  this.  If  they  still  are  uncon- 
vinced by  November  we  can  expect  to  see 
them  at  the  field  hearings  in  November — 
stockmen,  lumbermen,  mining  Interests, 
and  others — objecting  vociferously  to  this 
sound  proposal  to  save  some  of  our  national 
lands  for  wilderness. 

"Conservationists  must  accordingly  be  sure 
to  be  at  these  hearings  in  force,  ready  to 
demonstrate  that  Americans  really  are  in- 
terested in  wilderness,  ready  to  point  out  that 
this  is  indeed  a  reasonable  program  that 
does  not  harm  lumbermen  or  other  in- 
terests, and  prepared  to  urge  that  it  be  en- 
acted as  promptly  as  possible  while  our  wild- 
erness preservation  opportunity  is  still  here. 
"Senator  Murray,  himself  a  friend  and  co- 
sponsor  of  the  wilderness  bill,  has  acted  with 
commendable  promptness  and  decision  in 
taking  opponents  of  the  bill  at  their  word  and 
scheduling  this  series  of  hearings  in  their 
own  western  regional  centers. 

'■When  proponents  of  the  wilderness  bill,  a 
year  earlier,  sought  to  have  field  hearlnpts 
arrant,'ed.  Senators  opposing  the  measure  ob- 
jected. Apparently  they  did  not  want  to 
have  the  bill  publicized  and  given  the  ad- 
vantage  of   such   hearings. 

"When,  however,  widespread  public  Interest 
in  the  legislation  was  apparent  and  its  op- 
ponents faced  the  possibility  of  enactment  in 
the  85th  Congress,  the  prospect  of  hearings 
that  could  not  be  held  until  after  Congress' 
adjournment  seemed  very  enticing  indeed. 

"  'Insistence  upon  hearings  in  the  West.' 
as  Conservation  Director  Charles  Calllson.  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  puts  It,  'was 
a  final  maneuver  by  opponents  to  prevent  ac- 
tion on  this  Important  legislation  in  the  85th 
Congress.' 

"But  even  as  American  Forests,  a  peren- 
nially imaginative  fault-finder  as  far  as  the 
wilderness  bill  is  concerned,  admits,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  withdrew  from  the  85th 
Congress  'in  good  order  with  their  hand 
visibly  strengthened  for  a  renewed  assault 
next  session.'    Enactment  in  the  8Gth  Con- 


gress was  predicted  by  many,  and  tha  field 
hearings  to  be  held  during  the  congressional 
recess  were  recognized  as  a  live  transition  to 
the  86th  Congress. 

"It  is  indeed  time  to  see  this  wilderness 
policy  and  program  finally  enacted.  More 
than  7  years  ago  it  was,  on  our  June-July 
1951  editorial  page,  that  we  first  enlisted  in 
its  support.  'The  time  has  come,'  we  said 
then,  'to  move  positively  and  translate  the 
wilderness  thinking  into  specific  terms  of 
legislation.'  We  saw  this  then  as  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  challenge  to  shift  p-om  the 
defensive  to  the  offensive,  and  we  fcave  since 
continued  to  urge  It  along  as  an  outstand- 
ingly important  constructive  program. 

"The  bill  Is  needed  because  without  its 
congressional  sanctions  the  administrative 
programs  so  far  svicces-sful  cannot  be  counted 
on  to  endure  in  the  face  of  pressures  that 
obviously  are  increasing  It  is  urgent  be- 
cause the  opportunity  now  to  establish  a 
wilderness  policy  and  program  without  con- 
flict cannot  be  expected  to  last. 

"These  are  understandings  that  conserva- 
tionists have  had  for  some  time.  It  Is  time 
now  that  they  express  them  forcefully. 
These  hearings  offer  each  of  us  who  resides 
within  the  Western  States  an  excellent  per- 
sonal opportunity  to  do  so. 

"As  Senator  Murray  has  suggested,  every- 
one interested  in  testifying  should  notify 
him  at  once — Senator  James  B.  Murray. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington  25,  DC— and  tell 
him  where  the  statement  should  be  made — 
Bend.  Oreg.,  November  7;  San  Francisco. 
Calif..  November  10;  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
November  12;  or  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex., 
November  14. 

"Those  unable  to  attend  hearings  are  in- 
vited to  send  statements  to  Chairman  Mur- 
ray and  indicate  at  which  hearing  they 
should  be  entered  in  the  record. 

"Thus  by  written  statement,  or  l>etter  still 
by  testimony,  every  conservationist  in  these 
Western  States  is  given  a  personal  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  up  And  be  heard  in  support 
of  preserving  some  of  our  American  wilder- 
ness wild  and  unspoiled." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that,  perhaps  some- 
what facetiously,  the  editor  of  Nature  mag- 
azine, Richard  W.  Westwood.  commented  in 
his  "Contents  Noted  by  the  Editor"  depart- 
ment In  his  February  1959  magazine  that  po- 
litical good  fortune  seemed  to  have  been  co- 
incidental with  spon.'^orshlp  of  the  wilderness 
bill.  Mr.  Westwood's  good-natured  comment 
is  a.s  follows: 

[From  Nature  magazine,  February  1959] 

"contents    noted    by    the    ZliTTOn 

"Conservation's  gains  or  losses  In  the  Seth 
Congress  arc  nut  yet  completely  aFfcsf-ab'.e. 
No  doubt  there  are  Members  of  the  new 
Congress  not  well  Informed  on  conservation 
issues,  a-s  well  as  others  v.l.o  have  a  good 
background  in  our  field  of  intercrt.  It  is,  r.o 
doubt,  coincidence,  but  It  is  intcrcrllng  tj 
note  that  none  of  the  many  sponscirs  of  the 
wilderness  bill,  whether  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative. Republican  or  Democrat,  inf.lc  or 
female,  failed  to  return  to  the  86!h  Con- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most 
active  opponents  of  this  legislation  fell  by 
the  wayside  in  the  last  November  election. 

"R.  W.  W." 

THE    LIVING    WILDERNESS 

The  Living  Wilderness,  published  by  The 
Wilderness  Society,  saw  the  field  hearings 
as  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity.  The  edi- 
torial in  the  magazines  8ummer-F.»ll,  1958. 
issue  was  accordingly  entitled  "Challenge 
and  Opportunity." 

It  was  followed  in  the  magazine  by  a  de- 
tailed report  entitled  "Wilderness  Bill  Hear- 
ings," which  Included  a  summary  of  the 
testimony  both  against  and  for  the  measure 
at  the  July  23.  1958,  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton,  DC.     These  liearings  have  since  been 
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printed  by  the  committee  and,  thus  avail- 
able, make  It  unnecessary  to  present  here 
the  hearing  report  in  The  Living  Wilderness, 
but  it  may  l>e  noted  that  this  report,  fol- 
lowed by  the  full  text  of  the  bill,  did  appear 
in  the  magazine's  Summer-Fall  1958  issue  on 
puges  34  to  45  inclusive  and  is  there  for 
reference. 
The  editorial  In  that  issue  is  as  follows: 

I  From   the  Living   Wilderness,   summer-fall 
1958] 

"challenge    AND    OFPORTUNITY 

"Conservationists  who  want  wilderness 
preservation  to  become  a  basic  national  pol- 
icy In  the  United  States  are  facing  one  of 
the  moat  striking  challenges  they  have  yet 
known. 

"They  are  facing  the  challenge — and  op- 
portunity— of  a  series  of  four  public  hear- 
ings to  determine  what  public  opinion  on 
wilderness  preservation  really  is. 

"These  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  chair- 
man and  two  other  key  members  of  the 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

"They  will  be  held  In  regional  centers  of 
the  West — in  Bend.  Oreg  .  San  Francisco, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Albuquerque,  on  No- 
vember 7,  10.  12.  and  14. 

"Subject  of  the  hearings  will  be  the  revised 
wilderness  bill — S.  4028— a  measure  to  es- 
tablish a  national  wilderness  policy  and  pro- 
gram. 

"At  stake  will  be  prospects  for  enacting 
this  measure  in  the  86th  Congress. 

"As  reported  In  the  News  Item  Feature' 
beginning  on  page  34  of  this  magazine,  the 
revised  wilderness  bill  was  the  subject  of 
Washington,  DC,  hearings  held  on  July  23, 
1958.  e8])ecially  for  the  agencies  and  organ- 
izations who  had  opposed  the  bill  before  iu 
revision.  These  hearings  revealed  favorable 
changes  on  the  part  of  Federal  agencies  and 
some  organizations.  Others  reiterated  op- 
position, although  in  some  cases  commend- 
li}g  the  revisions. 

"Immediate  outcome  was  the  decision  to 
hold  field  hearings,  insisted  upon  by  oppos- 
ing Senators.  This  ended  progress  toward 
enactment  in  the  85th  Congress,  but,  far 
from  defeat,  provided  a  vital  transition  to 
the  86ih  Coi.gress. 

"Responding  to  this  challenge,  realizing 
the  opportunity,  will  require  participation  In 
these  hearings  by  all  who  can  and  will  rep- 
resent the  public  interest  in  wilderness  pres- 
ervation. 

"The  organizations  and  Individuals  con- 
cerned should  write  at  once  to  Senator  James 
E.  Murray.  chalrm.\n.  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Washington  25,  DC, 
and  arrange  to  appear  at  one  or  another  of 
the  hearings. 

"Two  things  that  wilderness  bill  sup- 
porters will  w^ant  to  know  In  preparation  for 
tliese  Hearings — what  are  the  objections  and 
what  Is  proposed — are  presented  In  the  News 
Item  Feature'  In  this  magazine. 

"The  detailed  reports  of  testimony  at  the 
July  23.  1958.  hearings  provide  an  insight 
Into  the  opposition. 

"As  to  what  Is  proposed  and  why,  the  bill 
Itself  is  the  best  answer.  In  the  words  of 
its  chief  sponsor  in  the  Senate,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  "the  bill  speaks 
plainly  its  own  purposes  and  intentions.'  Its 
complete  text  is  on  the  concluding  four 
pages  of  this  magazine  and  well  merits  care- 
ful reading  In  full  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  wilderness. 

"Aware  of  the  nature  of  their  opposition, 
familiar  with  the  proposal  they  support,  con- 
servationists who  want  wilderness  preserva- 
tion to  become  a  basic  national  policy  can 
well  be  expected  to  make  the  November  1058 
field  hearings  on  the  wilderness  bill  a  sig- 
nificant series  Indeed." 

In  its  Autumn  1958  Issue,  published  after 
the  Movemt>er  field  hearings  bad  been  held. 


The  Living  Wilderness  in  its  News  Items  of 
Interest  department  carried  a  report  of  the 
hearings  released  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  in  its  Conservation  News  for 
December  1,  1958.  "Wilderness  Bill  Hearings," 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Living  Wilderness,  autumn  1958] 

"WILDERNESS  BILL  FIIXD  HEARINGS 

"Surprising  public  support  for  the  wilder- 
ness bill  was  disclosed  in  the  field  hearings 
held  in  foxir  wettern  cities  in  November,  the 
National  Wildlife  federation's  Conservation 
News  reported  on  December  1.  1958.  Wliile 
uncovering  little  new  about  the  lineup  of 
organized  support  and  organized  opposition, 
the  News  said  'the  hearings  did  reveal  an 
amount  of  public  Interest  and  a  volume  of 
support  from  the  general  public  that  sur- 
prised both  the  sponsors  and  the  organized 
oppo.'ltion." 

"The  hearings  were  held  on  the  revised 
Senate  bill  4028  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  in  Bend,  Oreg., 
November  7;  San  Francisco,  November  10; 
Salt  Lcke  City,  November  12.  and  Albuquer- 
que. November  14.  1958. 

"The  text  of  the  News  report  follows: 

"  'Public  hearings  held  on  the  wilderness 
bill  in  four  western  cities  last  month  dis- 
closed little  new  about  the  lineup  of  organ- 
ized support  and  organized  opposition. 

"  'Conservation  groups  unanimously  urged 
passage  of  legislation,  although  some  did  not 
endorse  all  details  of  8.  4028.  the  latest  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  and  the  draft  upon  which 
the  hearings  were  conducted. 

"  'Trade  a.ssoclatlon  spokesmen  represent- 
ing the  timber,  oil.  mining,  and  livestock 
industries — commercial  users  of  the  public 
lands — generally  were  opposed.  As  In  the 
past  many  of  their  statements  bore  little 
relationship  to  the  actual  language  and  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  legislation. 

"  'The  hearings  did  reveal  an  amount  of 
public  Interest  and  a  volume  of  support  from 
the  general  public  that  svu-prised  both  the 
sponsors  and  the  organized  opposition.  The 
following  interesting  sidelight,  for  example, 
was  reported  by  F.  Ross  Brown,  vice  president 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  who  at- 
tended the  hearing  at  Bend,  Oreg. : 

A  young  lady  representing  the  Junior 

High  School  of  LaPlne.  Oreg..  made  a  fervent 
appeal  for  enactment  of  the  bill  as  a  means 
of  preserving  these  (wilderness)  areas  for  her 
generation.  She  was  followed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  Izaak  Walton  League  club 
of  Blue  River  on  the  Mackenzie.  His  state- 
ment also  indicated  the  ycunj;  people  of  this 
area  feel  they  have  an  interest  In  the  preser- 
vation of  some  of  America's  remnants  of 
true  wilderness." 

"  'Letters  50  to  1  in  favor  of  bill 

"  "Unattached  witnesses  supporting  the 
bill,  speaking  only  as  Interested  citizens, 
showed  up  also  at  the  other  hearings.  But 
the  one-sided  aspect  of  general  public  senti- 
ment was  demonstrated  most  clearly  In  the 
large  volume  of  written  statements  and  tele- 
grams sent  to  the  hearings  for  Inclusion  in 
the  printed  record.  These  came  from  people 
who  didn't  have  travel  expenses  paid  by  an 
organization  and  who  could  not  personally 
afford  the  time  and  cost  of  attending  in 
person. 

"  'Benton  J.  Stong.  the  official  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  who  managed  ar- 
rangements and  details  of  the  hearings,  pr-ld 
more  than  350  written  statements  and  tele- 
grams were  received  for  the  record  at  Bend. 
Similar  communications  numbered  315  at 
San  Francisco.  209  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  185 
at  Albuquerque. 

"  'The  communications,  totaling  well  over 
1,100,  ran  In  the  proportion  of  60  to  1  In 
tAVOT  of  the  wlldemees  bill. 

"  'It  was  difficult  to  classify  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses definitely  as  eltber  pro  or  con  because 


some  declared  they  were  In  favor  of  wilder- 
ness legislation  but  opposed  to  features  of  the 
pending  bill.  However,  observers  attending 
the  Bend  hearing  estimated  that  of  the  69 
witnesses  heard  that  day,  a  majority  were  In 
favor  of  S.  4028.  Proponents  had  a  definite 
edge  among  the  66  who  testified  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, November  10.  On  the  other  hand, 
opponents  who  clearly  outnumbered  the  ad- 
vocates at  Salt  Lake  City  were  cattlemen. 
Irrigation  groups.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
officials,  and  Utah  politicians  who  ganged 
up  to  denounce  the  measures.  Opponents 
may  have  had  a  slight  edsre  in  numbers 
among  the  42  wltaesses  at  Albuquerque,  No- 
vember 14. 

"  'Stockmen  praise  forest  service 

"  'Opposing  arguments  echoed  and  re- 
echoed phrases  like  "locking  up  natural  re- 
sources." "class  lef?ls"ltlon,"  and  "threat  to 
development  of  the  West,"  according  to  WJ- 
liam  L.  Rcavley,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  at- 
tended all  the  hearings  except  the  one  at 
Bend. 

While  such  phrases  were  common,  the 

Idea  also  was  expressed  by  the  opposition 
that  the  present  wilderness  administration 
is  quite  all  right  and  for  the  most  part  en- 
tirely adequate."  Reavley  reported.  "The 
Forest  Service  received  a  great  deal  of  praise 
at  each  hearing,  particularly  from  the  live- 
stock groups.  This  is  an  entirely  new  re- 
frain for  the  stockmen  who  in  the  past  have 
denounced  the  Service  as  despotic  and  who 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  handcuff  the 
Federal  agency  or  take  the  grazing  lands 
away  from  It." 

"  'The  stockmen  said  the  bill  proposes  to 
eliminate  grazing  from  the  public  lands, 
which  it  would  not  do.  S.  4028  contains 
specific  language  protecting  all  existing  graz- 
ing privileges,  even  on  national  forests  wild- 
erness areas. 

"  'The  loggers  said  it  would  "create"  or 
"blanket  in"  huge  new  wilderness  areas, 
which  it  would  not  do.  Only  areas  already 
classified  as  "wilderness, "  "wild."  or  "primi- 
tive" In  the  national  forests  and  where  log- 
ging is  presently  excluded,  plus  parts  of  cer- 
tain national  parks  and  wildlife  refuges, 
would  be  affected.  Additional  wilderness 
areas  could  be  estabUshed  only  through  a 
long  process  Involving  public  hearings  and 
consideration  by  Congress. 

"  "One  Utah  witness,  representing  county 
government,  even  testified  the  meastire 
would  remove  lands  from  local  taxation, 
something  that  could  not  happen  becauce 
the  bill  applies  only  to  lands  already  in  pub- 
lic ownership. 

"  'ORRR  Commission  used  as  opposition  tool 
"  'A  favorite  argument,  repeated  by  In- 
numerable opposition  witnesses,  was  that 
wilderness  legislation  should  be  delayed  un- 
til the  new  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission,  created  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, completes  Its  study  3  years  hence. 
It  Is  now  clear  that  some  cf  the  leading  con- 
gressional opponents  of  wilderness  preserva- 
tion actively  supported  the  ORRR  Act  as 
a  means  of  blocking  the  wilderness  bill. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  actions  of 
Senators  Arthur  V.  Watkins.  of  Utah,  and 
Frank  A.  Barrett,  of  Wyoming,  who  passed 
up  the  hearings  in  order  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  ORRR  Commission  In  Washington, 
D.C..  November  11  and  12.  Both  worked  for 
the  ORRR  bill  and  subsequently  were  ap- 
pointed as  Senate  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. At  the  November  meeting,  they  tried 
to  get  the  new  Commission  to  go  on  record 
opposing  early  enactment  of  the  wilderness 
bill.  They  failed.  Both  Watkins  and  Bar- 
rett have  been  outspoken  opponents  of  wil- 
derness legislation.  Both  were  defeated  for 
reelection  and  therefore  must  relinquish 
their  posts  on  the  ORRR  Commission  when 
their  terms   expire   December   31. 
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"  'Objectors  ignore  changes  in  bill 

The  fact  that  sponsors  of  the  bill  have 

modlflsd  the  original  version  to  remove  ob- 
jections and  to  protect  existing  private  rights 
seems  to  have  little  effect  on  the  opposition,"* 

R^avley  reported.  "The  trend  of  the  testi- 
mony indicates  that  many  commercial  or- 
ganizations in  the  West  are  going  to  fight  any 
o;;l  recognizing  wilderness.  Their  argu- 
r.rjnts  went  beyond  the  bill  In  many  cases 
r.nd  discussed  the  entire  philosophy  of 
pxibiic  lands. 

Some    presented    arrays    of    figures    to 

show  how  much  of  the  West  is  under  the 
rigid  hand  of  Uncle  Sam  and  how  much  this 
retards  progress.  It  was  stated  that  govern- 
ment closer  to  home  will  produce  better 
management  of  the  resources.  Another 
thought  expressed  was  that  each  State 
should  have  the  resources  of  the  land  within 
Its  boundaries  developed  exclusively  for  local 
use  and  not  in  any  pattern  of  national  need. 

Although  much  testimony  appeared  to 

miss  the  mark  entirely,  there  were  many 
witnesses  who  showed  they  had  studied  the 
bin  carefully.  Several  sut;gested  amend- 
ments they  thought  would  make  It  more 
palatable.  Some  said  S.  4028  doesn't  go  far 
enough  and  recommended  strengthening 
amendments.  Presiding  Senators  gave  In- 
dian representatives  assurance  that  a  .section 
of  the  blU  affecting  their  reservations  would 
be  changed,  either  by  taking  It  entirely  out 
of  the  bill  or  modifying  it  to  require  consent 
by  the  Indians  rather  than  mere  consulta- 
tion. 

After  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  testi- 
mony of  proponents  could  be  boiled  down 
something  like  this:  They  contend  that  wil- 
derness recreation  and  enjoyment  Is  one  of 
the  several  multiple  uses  of  the  public  lands 
and  that  wilderness  values  will  be  destroyed 
unless  protected  for  that  purpose.  They 
contend  this  principle  of  multiple  use,  in- 
cluding wilderness,  should  be  recognized  by 
Congress  rather  than  depend  on  mere  admin- 
istrative policy  established  and  subject  U) 
change  by  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  other 
executive  official.  In  essence,  they  believe 
this  Is  about  all  S.  4038  does." 

"  'Hearings  endorsed  a.s  democratic  rcay 
"  'In  his  summary  NWP  Vice  President 
Brown  said  the  Bend  hearing  was  'a  practical 
demonstration  of  a  democratic  way  of  han- 
dling questions  concerning  our  wilderness 
areas,  national  parks,  and  wildlife  refuges." 
The  new  bill  to  be  enacted  In  Con- 
gress should,  therefore,  provide  that  after 
the  national  policy  is  established  and  bound- 
aries for  tliese  areas  set  up.  they  sh  )uld  be 
changed  only  by  legislative  action  that  In- 
cludes   public    hearlni^s,  ■    Brown   wrote. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  extremists  on 

the  wilderness  question  have  reconciled 
themselves  to  a  more  multiple-use  policy 
and  have  shown  a  fine  attitude  of  compro- 
mise Other  conservation  organizations, 
who  perhaps  have  been  thinkinE;  too  liberal- 
ly, now  seem  generally  agreed  that  the  last 
version  (S.  4028)  Is  a  very  good  one. 

The    opposition,    while   admitting    the 

desirability  of  wilderness  preservation,  seem 
to  oppose  any  national  legislation  for  fear 
It  will  restrict  their  sphere  of  Influence  and 
make  It  more  difficult  for  selfish  Interests 
to  Invade  these  areas. 

Finally,  such   hearings   as   this  one  at 

Bend  certainly  should  be  beneficial  In  edu- 
cating the  general  public  and  should  defi- 
nitely increase  the  support  for  a  wilderness 
bill." 

■■  Veteran  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  of 
Montana,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  presided 
himself  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  hearing.  Sen- 
ator Richard  L.  Neuberger,  of  Oregon,  con- 
ducted the  Bend  and  San  Francisco  hear- 
ings, Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico,    presided   at    Albuquerque.     Senator 


Henrt  Dworshak  attended  the  Bend  and 
Salt  Lake  City  hearings.  Two  newly  elected 
U.S.  Senators  attended  the  Salt  Lake  session. 
They  were  Frank  E.  Moss)  of  Utah,  and 
Oale  W.  McOee,  of  Wyoming. 

"  'The  wilderness  bill,  probably  somewhat 
revised  as  a  result  of  the  recent  hearings, 
will  be  reintroduced  shortly  after  the  8Gth 
Congress  convenes  In  January.  It  will  then 
have  a  number  different  from  the  present 
S.  4028'." 

In  its  Autumn  1958  l.ssue  The  Living  Wil- 
derness also  noted  the  opposition  to  the 
wilderness  bill  expressed  at  the  field  hear- 
ings and  subsequently  by  "those  who  have  a 
commercial  Interest  in  making  use  of  these 
wilderness  lands,"  and  commented  as  follows 
in   an  editorial  entitled  "If  We  Have  To." 

(From  the  Living  Wilderness,  autumn   1958 1 

"ir    WE    HAVE    TO 

"Advocates  of  the  proposed  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  Act  have  earnestly  en- 
de.uored  to  avoid  controver.-y  and  to  see  a 
national  policy  established  through  con- 
structive cooperative  efforts  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned.  They  have  e.^{X)u.sed  a  bill 
that  does  not  Interfere  with  curreju  ure.s 
of  the  areas  Involved  but  rather  fiUs  wilder- 
ness preservation  Into  an  overall  program 
that  Includes  other  Interests,  Ux3. 

"Nevertheless  responsible  foresters,  llve- 
stockmen,  and  others  with  commercial  con- 
cerns seem  determined  to  fight  the  p.-oposal. 
As  one  long-experienced  Feder.il  odlclal  re- 
marked with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the 
field  heiirlnj^H  in  the  West  in  November 
(reported  on  p.  30  of  this  magazine^ 
tho;e  who  have  a  commercial  Interest  In 
making  ut.e  of  these  wilderness  lands,  either 
now  or  in  a  future  that  they  antlcipute. 
are  opposed  to  the  bill,  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  Interected  public  seems  overwhchn- 
IntTly  In  favor  of  it. 

"Advocates  of  the  measure,  however,  have 
shown  no  dir.pooition  to  abnadon  the  rea- 
son.ib'.cness  of  their  proposal  or  att.ti'.de 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  maintained  their 
conftdenre  that  responsible  legislator.'*  and 
executive:;  who  are  called  on  to  resolve  con- 
troversy Into  legislation  can  be  e.xperted  to 
recognize  tiie  reasonableness  and  Identify 
the  opposition  for  what  it  is. 

"But  those  urging  action  can  hardly  con- 
tinue longer  to  spend  valuable  time  meeting 
objections  outlined  by  opponents  only  to 
find  that  when  the  objections  have  been 
met  the  opposition  continues.  Reluctant 
as  they  may  be  to  do  so,  the  advocates  of 
the  bill  must  now  recognize  that  somr  con- 
troversy is  inevitable,  and  they  must  press 
on  earnestly  in  the  public  interest  as  they 
see  it. 

"There  l.s,  of  course,  considerable  satisfac- 
tion in  having  made  every  effort  to  be  co- 
operative and  constructive-  in  having.  lus  it 
were,  proved  the  inevitability  of  opposition 
and  controversy. 

"There  Is  also  great  encouragement  In 
having  evoked  from  the  resulting  public 
disctisElons  such  testimony  as  Martha  Ann 
Piatt's  at  Bend,  Oreg.,  when  representing 
the  Mazamas  she  commended  the  wilderness 
bill's  'nobility  of  concept'  and  commented 
that  'in  this  a<^e  of  intense  commercializa- 
tion and  fierce  competition  it  is  refreshing 
and  stimulating  to  have  a  practical  yet  ideal- 
istic concept  presented  that  Insures  perma- 
nent wilderness  treasures  for  everyone.' 

"If  the  process  of  making  Ideall.sm  prac- 
tical must  Itself  share  the  age's  fierce  com- 
petition, the  conservationists  who  long  ago 
learned  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  wil- 
derness can  certainly  be  expected  to  meet 
the  challenge." 

SIERRA     CLUB    BULLETIN 

A  final  example  of  public  comment  on  the 
wilderness  bill,  particularly  on  the  west- 
ern field  hearings,  that  will  be  of  interest 
and    help    to    Members    of    the    Senate    and 


others  Interested  Is  found  In  the  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin  in  a  feature  entitled  "Wildernesa 
Hearings — Rejxjrt  and  Reply,"  on  pages  11 
and  12  of  its  January  1950  issue.  This  pub- 
lication. Issued   by  the  Sierra  Club  from  its 

San  Francisco  headquarters,  first  reprint*  a 
New  York  Times  dispatch  from  Salt  Lake 
City  by  Jack  Ooodnian  and  follows  this  by 
a  reply:  WlldernefS  needs  an  automatic 
stay  of  invasion,  first  written  as  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times  by  David  R  Brower.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  -Sierra  Club  This  fea- 
t\ire.  Comprising  the  New  York  Times  dis- 
patch and  Mr.  Brower's  letter.  Is  as  follows: 

[Fr.im  Sierra  Club  BuII'tin,  January  1959| 
"senate  scorrs  explore  western  wilos 
"il.ate  In  November  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  report  on  the  .Senate  field  hear- 
ings on  S  4028  that  troubled  many  people. 
The  days  passed  by  and  no  replies  were  pub- 
lished F.iKilly  an  otncial  of  the  Times  svig- 
gested  th'it  the  club's  executive  director  re- 
plv.  which  he  did  Unfortunately  the  New 
York  newspaper  strike  arrived  at  the  same 
time  Seeing  th.it  the  iiuerim  between  re- 
port and  reply  would  be  too  long,  the  Times 
has  given  the  Sierra  Club  permission  to  re- 
print the  report  David  Browers  reply  fol- 
lows the  re  port  -  Editor  ) 

"By    Jack    Goodman 

'  y\LT  Lake  Citv  Memljors  of  the  Insular 
and  Interior  Comtnatee  of  the  US  Senate 
have  been  riding  circuit  this  month-  hold- 
ing public  hearings  to  determine  whether 
there  Is  a  need  for  the  est.ibllshment  of  a 
natiunal  wilderiifss  preservation  system  to 
secure  for  the  American  people  of  present 
and  future  generations  the  ix^nefits  of  an 
enduring  resource  of  wUderne.ss  If  such  a 
system  were  to  be  established  It  would  be 
adni.nistered  by  a  specially  created  council 
or  agency. 

"In  hearings  conducted  In  California, 
Utah,  and  New  Mexico  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
suf)]) oriers  of  the  wilderness  bill  have  thus 
far  found  themselves  out-talked  by  water 
users  who  say  the  measure  would  seriously 
limit  future  power  and  agricultural  develop- 
menus;  by  foresters  who  say  the  bill  would 
trim  the  timber  potentiul;  mining  men  who 
state  natural  resources  would  be  locked  up 
forever;  and  by  sheep  and  cattle  men  uho 
view  the  proposed  Senate  bill.  S.  40:28,  as  a 
threat  to  their  livellhotKi. 

"The  touring  Senators  gave  ear  to  a  variety 
of  groups,  including  representatives  of  the 
Dude  Ranchers'  Associatinn  who  rode  In 
from  the  range  (aboard  commercial  airlin- 
ers) to  plead  for  more  wildorne.ss.  OfTlclal 
representatives  of  such  sportsmen's  groups 
as  the  Utah  Wildlife  Federation  and  the 
Jack.on  Hole  Chapter  of  Izaak  Walton 
League  as  well  as  a  wilderness-minded,  semi- 
bearded  poet  all  turned  up  at  Salt  Lake 
City  hearings  to  .'rgue  for  the  preservation 
of  the  type  f>f  countryside  that  Is  getting 
to  be  in  short  supply. 

"In  response  to  appeals  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, Montana  Rancher  J.  S.  Brenner  re- 
ferred to  wishful  thinking  and  dnydream- 
Ing.  and  added:  'Most  of  u.s  share  delusions 
of  being  pathfinders  and  feel  we  were  born 
100  years  too  late.  We  picture  ourselves 
leading  great  explorations,  trapping  and 
hunting  expeditions  and  Indian  battles.  But 
we  can't  bring  back  those  cherished  days  by 
legislation  and  it  seems  rather  pathetically 
useless  to  try." 

"Better  tiutiting 

"The  Wind  River  Outfitters'  Association, 
represented  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  hearings 
by  Rancher  Leslie  E.  Shoemaker,  advocated 
the  perpetuation  of  big  game  herds  In  our 
area  In  the  Interest  of  better  hunting,  and 
therefore  favored  enactment  of  the  wilder- 
ness bill  without  reservations.  But  be- 
mused Senators,  at  the  Jampacked  session  In 
Salt  Lakes  Federal  Building,  moments  later 


heard  another  rangeland  expert  maintain 
that  too  much  wilderness  of  the  positive 
sort  can  and  does  lead  to  concentrations  of 
elk  that  destroy  feed  and  eventually  destroy 
themselves  through  starvation. 

"State  land  board  and  forestry  officials, 
declaring  that  too  much  wild  West  was 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  said  that  the 
wilderness  envisioned  by  don't-destroy-the 
scenery  advocates  would  Itself  be  destruc- 
tive of  scenic  areas.  And  C.  T.  Olsen,  former 
VS.  Forest  Service  supervisor  who  Is  current- 
ly Utah  State  Park  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sion director,  warned  that  control  of  Insect 
In va;  ions  and  fire  is  extremely  difficult  in 
roadle&s  wilderness  of  the  type  under  dlscus- 
blon. 

"DlfcxiRslng  a  proposed  alrrpace  limita- 
tion which  would  bar  flights  over  primitive 
ureas.  Utah's  Gov.  George  D.  Clyde  called  the 
notion  ridiculous  and  said  other  provisions 
of  the  propo»ed  measure  violate  the  rights 
of  Utah's  Indians.  He  cited  studies  indi- 
cating that  few  recreation  seekers  now  pene- 
trate existing  wilderness  preserves,  and  as- 
serted that  the  proposed  wilderness  pres- 
ervation, superimposed  on  existing  and 
adequate  administering  agencies,  would  be  a 
single-interest  council,  serving  no  useful 
purpose,  but  adding  to  the  burden  of  ex- 
pense.' 

"The  Governor,  along  with  both  opponents 
and  proponents  of  the  wilderness  bill,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  wilderness  areas, 
primitive  areas,  wild  areas,  and  roadless 
areas  already  exist  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  US  Forest  Service,  along  with  wil- 
derness areas  within  the  national  parks. 
It  was  made  plain  that  fewer  than  2  percent 
of  all  recreation  seekers  seem  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  areas — a  matter  that  irks 
many  westerners. 

"One  Montana  stockman,  discussing  the 
fortunate  few  who  have  time  and  money  to 
hire  professional  packers  and  outfitters. 
asked:  How  about  the  average  citizen?  The 
easterner  or  westerner  with  a  short  vaca- 
tion can  only  drive  by  these  sacrosanct  areas 
at  a  respectful  distance  and  try  to  imagine 
the  scenery,  the  hunting  and  fishing  de- 
lights of  roadless  country.  That  can  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  democ- 
racy, nor  can  It  be  honestly  claimed  to  be 
preserved  for  all  the  people.' 

"Chiefly  under  scrutiny  at  the  Senate  com- 
mittee hearings  are  the  78  wlldlands  areaa. 
comprising  14  million  acres,  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Except  for  a  rela- 
tively few  areaa  heavUy  used  by  the  public, 
the  flora  and  fauna  and  historical  values  of 
the  national  parks  In  the  West  are  already 
preserved  In  perpetuity,  with  grazing,  lum- 
bering and  mining  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses prohibited. 

'Better  coruervation 

**The  situation  regarding  the  181  million 
acres  of  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands — except  for 
the  present  wilderness  areaa — Is  very  dlller- 
ent.  because  of  multiple-use  provisions  ap- 
plying to  most  Forest  Service  lands.  Under 
the  multiple-use  philosophy,  national  for- 
ests are  open  to  selective  timbering,  with 
efforts  made  to  preserve  scenic  values  while 
Insuring  a  monetary  return  from  the  pub- 
licly owned  forests. 

"Advocates  of  this  policy  say  cutting  ma- 
ture timber  and  planting  and  protection  of 
new  growth  la  "better  conservation"  than 
the  wilderness  philosophy  practiced  In  na- 
tional parks  under  which  fallen  timber  may 
be  left  to  rot,  spread  disease  or  cause  fire 
hazards. 

"Under  the  multlple-UM  concept  con- 
trolled grazing  Is  permitted,  mining  opera- 
tions can  be  carried  out.  ski  nins  cleared  and 
forest  roads  cut  to  picnic  areas  or  lake*— 
situations  that  cannot  prevail  in  the  78 
wilderness,  wild,  primitive  or  roadlea 
under  Forest  Service  Jurisdiction. 


"From  the  vacationist  standpoint,  the 
existing  wilderness  areas  deserve  thoughtful 
consideration  in  both  short-range  and  long- 
range  terms.  Of  Inamediate  concern,  this 
off  season  gives  opportunity  to  weigh  the 
prospects  for  1959  summertime  visits  to  such 
typical  wilderness  regions  as  Utah's  back- 
country  Uinta  primitive  area  of  243,957 
acres;  to  the  Anaconda-Pintlar,  Spanish 
Peaks  or  Absarokee  primitive  areas  in  Mon- 
tana; Wyoming's  Wind  River  range;  or  the 
11  wilderness  areas  comprising  800,000  acres 
in  Colorado. 

"Some  wilderness  purists  prefer  to  hoof  It 
Into  such  regions,  others  arrange  pack  trips 
from  dude  ranches.  In  most  cases,  the  "Wild 
West"  being  what  it  la  today,  sizable  towns 
are  situated  near  the  end  of  pavement  close 
to  the  preserves,  and  it  Is  possible  to  park 
the  family  station  wagon,  rent  a  few  horses, 
with  or  without  guide,  and  enter  the  back 
country   with   comparative   ease. 

"National  forest  wilderness  areas  are  gov- 
erned under  protective  regulations  (which 
will  continue  whether  or  not  the  wilderness 
bill  passes)  providing  that  'there  shall  be  no 
roads  or  other  provision  for  motorized  trans- 
portation, no  commercial  timber  cutting, 
and  no  occupancy  for  hotels,  stores,  resorts, 
summer  homes,  organization  camps,  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  lodges  •  •  •'so  any  shelter 
must  be  of  the  visitor's  own  providing. 

"Under  the  vagaries  of  past  legislation, 
'wild'  and  'wilderness'  areas  are  virtually 
alike  except  that  the  latter  are  larger; 
■primitive'  areas  differ  from  'wild'  and  'wil- 
derness' preserves  only  In  that  they  were 
established  earlier  in  the  Nation's  conserva- 
tion history:  while  'roadless*  areas  are  not 
necessarily  wholly  without  roads,  since  traf- 
fic arteries  and  livestock  routes  sometimes 
lead  to  private  enclaves  within  preserves — 
ranches,  mines,  and  suchlike  which  pre- 
ceded establishment  of  the  wildland  tracts. 

"The  Rlgh  Ulntas  primitive  area  In  Utah, 
fairly  typical  of  the  regions  which  have  been 
the  focus  of  the  preservationist  uproar,  was 
established  as  long  ago  as  1931.  It  contains 
13,498-foot  Kings  Peak,  highest  In  Utah; 
encircles  fully  1.000  mountain  lakes  Includ- 
ing an  estimated  100  which  have  never  been 
fished;  encompasses  grassy  parks  flrst  visited 
by  Robideaux,  Bridger,  and  other  mountain 
men;  and  protects  a  goodly  supply  of  elk, 
bear,  lynx.  Bighorn  sheep,  and  spectacular 
scenery. 

•"The  Bridger  wilderness  area  in  Wyo- 
ming, Just  north  of  Plnedale  in  the  Wind 
River  country,  contains  13,785-foot-hlgh 
Gannett  Peak,  highest  in  that  State,  and 
scenery  comparable  to  the  more  accessible 
Jackson  Hole  region.  In  Colorado,  the 
62,600-acre  Maroon-Snowmass  wild  area  is 
barely  a  brisk  walk,  for  seasoned  hikers, 
from  Aspen.  In  contrast,  the  San  Juan 
wilderness  area  in  the  Durango  region  is 
far  enough  from  civilization  to  shelter  most 
of  the  State's  remaining  grizzly  bears. 

"At  the  hearings  they  have  been  holding 
across  the  West,  Senators  have  been  meeting 
not  a  few  citizens  who  have  enjoyed  camp 
in  the  Bitter  Roots  of  Idaho,  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  wild  area  of  Colorado,  and  the 
Spanish  Peaks  of  Montana.  These  hearty 
souls  have  impressed  upon  the  legislators 
the  fact  that  wilderness  country  holds  a 
special  place  in  the  hearts  of  a  dedicated. 
well-organized  group  of  citizens. 

"Scenic  regions  closed 

"But  the  Senators  have  also  learned  that 
for  every  man  who  hikes  into  the  back 
country,  hundreds  are  obviously  satisfied 
with  what  they  can  see  in  comfort  from 
paved  highways,  while  an  Intermediate 
nimaber  of  tourists  are  a  bit  irked  at  finding 
■cenlc  regions  closed  off  to  them  by  lack  ot 
paaeable  highways. 

"To  most  nonpartlaan  observers  attending 
the  hearings.  It  would  appear  that  the  mul- 
tiple-use philosophy  of  the  Forest  Service 


concerning  most  lands  under  Its  jurisdic- 
tion, coupled  with  the  present  availability 
of  wilderness  lands  kept  pristine  both  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, provide  the  necessary  balance  of  acre- 
age for  those  who  want  their  West  wild  and 
those  who  want  their  western  scenic  re- 
gions accessible. 

"Whatever  the  Senators,  In  their  wisdom, 
decide  to  do  as  the  result  of  the  hearings, 
however,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  more 
vacationists  to  visit  the  fringes  of  the  wild- 
lands  to  see  for  themselves  what  all  the 
shouting  is  about.  (The  New  York  Times, 
Sunday.  Nov.  23,  1958.)" 

"REPLY  :    Wn.DESNESS  NEEDS  AN  AUTOMATIC  STAT 
or  INVASION 

"San  Francisco.  Calit.,  December  19,  1958. 

"To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

"Mr.  Jack  Goodman's  article  (Times.  No- 
vember 23)  about  the  Senate  field  hearings 
on  the  wilderness  bill  was  recently  shewn 
me  by  several  people — In  Rochester,  Boston, 
New  York  City,  Washington,  Chicago,  and 
now  In  San  Francisco — who  were  disturbed 
by  it  and  urged  that  It  be  answered.  In  the 
Intervening  period  I  have  questioned  Indi- 
viduals who  attended  all  four  hearings — In 
Bend.  Oreg.;  San  Francisco;  Salt  Lake  City 
(from  which  Mr.  Goodman  filed);  and  Al- 
buquerque. Their  observations  correlated 
with  my  own  at  the  Bend  and  San  Francisco 
hearings.  The  consensus:  although  Mr. 
Goodman's  piece  has  an  aura  of  Impartiality, 
there  Is  deep  bias  running  through  it  and 
major  error  as  well. 

"An  Important  difference  exists  between 
objectivity  and  advocacy,  and  between  either 
of  these  and  advocacy  disguised  as  objectiv- 
ity. It  is  not  clear  that  Mr.  Goodman  re- 
vered this  distinction.  To  avoid  the  same 
pitfall,  let  me  say  that  I  strongly  favor  the 
proposed  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  and  believe  its  creation  can  be  the 
most  Important  legislative  step  in  conserva- 
tion since  1916. 

"The  internal  evidence  of  the  article's  bias 
Is  inescapable : 

"(1)  The  featured  quotatiozu  from  wit- 
nesses are  all  from  statements  by  opponents, 
which  are  allowed  to  stand  unanswered. 

"(2)  The  descriptions  of  opponents  are 
straight  reporting,  but  those  of  proponents 
are  colored. 

"(3)  The  scant  mention  of  proponents' 
arguments  is  immediately  answered  by  an 
opponent's  statement,  and  at  length. 

"(4)  The  proponents  are  described  as  'out- 
talked'  by  the  opponents,  whereas  I  am 
afraid  they  were  only  outreported  by  Mr. 
Goodman.  In  my  own  biased  view,  oppo- 
nents' arguments  sounded  like  mimeo- 
graphed versions  of  an  original  distortion. 
In  San  Ftancisco  the  proponents  outnum- 
bered the  opponents  by  39  to  22;  the  piress 
coverage  was  equitable,  as  in  Bend,  and  edi- 
torial comment  favored  the  bill. 

"With  respect  to  error.  Mr.  Goodman  starts 
out  with  a  big  one  in  his  first  paragraph, 
which  says.  'If  such  a  [wilderness]  system 
were  to  be  established  It  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  specially  created  council  or 
agency.' 

"This  Is  untrue.  There  are  other  evi- 
dences that  Mr.  Goodman's  study  was  cur- 
sory at  best.  If  he  found  time  for  noth- 
ing else,  he  should  have  considered  careful- 
ly the  Times  editorial  of  June  23,  1967.  be- 
fore contradicting  its  carefully  considered 
language  with  an  article  seriously  short  of 
documentation.  That  editorial  closed  with 
a  sentence  worth  remembering:  The  wil- 
derness bill  has  met  with  a  bureaucratic  and 
a  special  interest  opposition  that  its  moder- 
ate and  reasonable  terms  do  not  deeerve.' 

"One  could  hardly  listen  in  on  any  of  the 
hearings  without  realizing  that  the  very  op- 
position of  the  special  interests  In  Itself  com- 
pellingly  argues  the  need  for  the  wlldemeM 
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bill.  They  must  know  that  the  present  pro- 
tection of  wilderness  Is  conveniently  weak — 
weak  enough  to  allow  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  these  dedicated  areas  without  too 
much  trouble.  The  bill's  added  protection 
would  make  that  exploitation  harder  (by 
providing  for  congressional  review  of  what 
the  various  administrators  choose  to  add  to 
the  System  or  delete  from  it) ,  and  therefore, 
they  think,  should  be  opposed  with  vigor. 
For  that  very  reason  the  bill  should  be  sup- 
ported with  vigor  by  the  public  as  a  whole. 

"A  living  wilderness,  for  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  seek  better  protection, 
lives  but  once.  The  force  of  creation,  unin- 
terrupted by  man's  technology,  has  flowed 
there  since  the  beginning.  For  all  his  Intel- 
ligence, man  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  re- 
store wilderness  or  to  phrase  the  questions 
which  wilderness  alone  may  be  able  to  an- 
swer about  the  life  force.  Obliterate  that 
wilderness  and,  as  the  physicist,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Rush,  of  Texas,  has  said,  man  will  have  cut 
himself  off  from  the  evolutionary  force  that 
put  him  on  this  planet  and  in  a  deeply  terri- 
fying sense  will  be  on  his  own. 

"How  shortsighted  dare  we  get.  or  dare 
our  reporting  be?  Wilderness  is  not  now  safe 
enough  if  its  would-be  invaders  advocate 
."Status  quo  In  Its  defenses.  It  needs  an  auto- 
matic stay  of  Invasion  from  the  Congress. 
For  this  fragment  of  living  wilderness  is  all 
there  Is,  and  all  that  remains  for  future  gen- 
erations to  Inherit.  It  is  one  of  the  primal 
wonders  of  our  land  and  our  children  have 
a  right  to  know   it. 

"In  utilitarian  terms,  what  would  the  de- 
struction of  wilderness  gain?  That  which  the 
resource  developers  now  seem  to  covet  to 
the  last  commercial  crumb  amounts  to  but 
a  percent  of  the  area  of  the  contiguous 
United  States,  and  It  contains  the  only  two 
places  where  anyone  can  get  more  than  10 
miles  from  a  road.  Only  a  little  of  that  2 
percent  la  of  appreciable  commercial  value 
and  that  little  has  an  Irreplaceable  Intangible 
value  as  wilderness.  The  small  comniercl.'xl 
potential  will  in  Itself  enable  no  Industry  to 
survive.  Wilderness  may.  however,  have  sci- 
entific and  educational  values  that  will  en- 
able mankind  to  survive  in  a  civilized  state. 
Man  la  bright  enough,  surely,  to  make  his 
civilization  flow  around  the  few  Islands  of 
wilderness  and  not  over  them. 

"The  proponents"  case  Is  summed  up.  In 
another  context,  by  Romaln  Gary,  who.  In 
'The  Roots  of  Heaven,"  has  his  man  Lauren- 
cot  saying: 

"  "It's  absolutely  essential  that  man  should 
manage  to  preserve  something  other  than 
what  helps  to  make  soles  for  shoes  or  sewing 
machines,  that  he  should  leave  a  margin,  a 
sanctuary,  where  some  of  life's  beauty  can 
take  refuge  and  where  he  himself  can  feel 
safe  from  his  own  cleverness  and  folly.  Only 
then  win  It  be  possible  to  begin  talking  of  a 
civilization.  A  utilitarian  civilization  will  al- 
ways go  on  to  Its  logical  conclusion — forced 
labor  camps.' 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"David  R  Brower. 
"Executive  Director,  Sierra  Club." 


NEW  USES  AND  NEW  MARKETS  FOR 
FARM  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  find  new  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts and  new  markets,  through  research 
and  other  means,  for  farm  products.  I 
ask  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until 
Monday,  so  that  other  Senators  may 
join  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so. 

A  bill  similar  to  this  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  myself  and.  I  think,  as  many  as 
40  or  50  other  Senators  for  the  last  4  or 
5  years.     Last  year  the  Senate  passed 


this  type  of  bill,  in  substance,  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  0.  The  bill  did  not  pass  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  and  that  a  statement  I  have 
prepared  be  printed  also.  I  ask,  further, 
that  the  names  of  the  cosponsors  be 
printed,  including  those  who  may  later 
wish  to  be  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

I  know  of  nothin.c:  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  solving  of  the  Nation's 
farm  problem.  I  am  one  who  has  be- 
lieved for  many  years  that  the  only  way 
in  which  this  problem  can  be  solved  is 
to  find  new  uses  and  new  markets  for 
farm  products,  because  the  problem  is 
overproduction.  I  do  not  think  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  reducing  the 
production  of  the  farmers.  I  think  new 
markets  and  new  uses  must  be  found. 
To  reduce  the  production  of  farm  prod- 
ucts means  a  reduction  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  Nation.  I  simply  do  not 
think  that  is  pood  economics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fei-red;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  1124>  to  provide  for  a 
scientific  study  and  research  program 
for  the  puipose  of  developing  increased 
and  additional  industrial  uses  of  agri- 
cultural products  so  as  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses of  such  products  and  to  increase 
the  income  of  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  Intioduced  by  Mr.  Capehart 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Bridges. 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Chavez. 
Mr.  Eastl.and,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Schoeppel,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Lancer,  and  Mr.  Mundt).  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Comm^^tee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  prdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

DECLARATIONS    AND    riNDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  makes  the  following  declara- 
tions and  findings  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  additional  industrial  uses 
for  agricultural  products: 

(a)  Current  productivity  of  farms  In  the 
United  States  is  substantially  in  excess  of 
current  markets  for  their  products  at  price 
levels  which  provide  fair  and  substantial 
Income  to  farmers. 

(b)  National  defense  and  the  security  In- 
terests of  the  Unlied  States  require  increas- 
ing and  expanding  agricultural  productivity 
to  meet  possible  emergency  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies,  which  productiv- 
ity cannot  be  achieved  or  maintained  at 
depressed  farm  prices  resulting  from  over- 
production or  with  acreage  curtailments  to 
avoid  overproduction. 

(c)  It  Is  in  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  Increase  the  level  of  farm 
Income  In  order  that  farmers  may  continue 
to  share  to  a  greater  degree  In  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

(d)  No  program  has  been  developed,  and 
none  can  be  foreseen,  that  can  successfully 
shrink  farm  production  for  an  extended  pe- 


riod of  time;  but  research  programs  provide 
known  means  potentially  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  Industrial  uses  of  agricultural 
products  and  thereby  to  achieve  farm  pros- 
perity based  on  full,  rather  than  curtailed, 
production. 

(e)  Research  facilities,  both  private  and 
public.  Including  those  of  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities,  can  and  should  be  utilized 
for  an  all-out  attack  on  the  development  of 
increased  and  additional  industrial  uses  of 
agricultural  products  to  enlarge  opportuni- 
ties for  increased  production  by  farmers  and 
to  reduce  Government  costs  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, .storage,  and  ultimate  disposition  of 
ngrlcultural  commodities  which  are  now  a 
subst.mtial  financial  burden  to  Uie  Govern- 
ment. 

(f )  The  cost  to  the  United  Stat^  of  such 
a  research  program  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  th.in  offset  by  Increa.sed  tax  revenues 
resulting  from  Increased  earnings  of  both 
farmers  and  those  who  sell  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  to  farmers,  as  well  as  by  savings 
to  the  United  States  In  cost-s  of  current  agri- 
cultural as.slstance  programs. 

PURPOSES 

Sec  2  Tlie  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  And 
and  develop  through  re.search.  sponsored  and 
financed  by  the  United  States,  new  industrial 
uses,  and  Increased  use  under  existing  proc- 
esses, of  agricultural  products. 

ADMINIS'mA'nON    CREATBB 

Sec  3.  There  Is  hereby  created  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Guvernment  an  Indus- 
trial Agricultural  ProducU  Adminlatrailon 
(hereUuiTter  referred  to  ax  the  Administra- 
tion >,  in  which  Is  vested  the  duties,  powers, 
and  re.'^pouslbilities  hereafter  set  out  in  this 
Act.  Such  ixjwers,  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  AdmliUstration  shall  be  vested  In 
an  Administrator,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  serve 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The 
Administrator  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  922.500  per  annum. 

DUTIES.    POWE«S.    AND    RKSPONSIBILITIES    OF   THE 
ADMINISTRATOIN 

Sec  4.  The  Administration  shall  conduct 
re.search.  both  scientific  and  chemical,  make 
field  studies,  conduct  both  laboratory  and 
field  experiment*,  test  production  procedures 
on  a  commercial  basis,  maintain  and  expand 
pilot  plants  whenever  necessary,  maintain 
and  operate  manufactvirlng  facllltlea  where 
necessary  to  prove  the  commercial  feasibility 
of  volume  production,  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  finding,  development,  and  com- 
mercial use  of  new,  increased,  extended,  and 
perfected  processes,  techniques,  and  pro- 
grams for  Industrial  uses  of  greater  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  products. 

POWERS  or  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE 
AOMINI.STRATOR 

Sbc.   5.  The   Administration    is   authorized 


to: 

(a)  Utilize  such  existing  facilities  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  trained  personnel 
employed  by  the  United  Sutes.  as  the  Presi- 
dent finds  can  feasibly  be  transferred  to  the 
Administration  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  (1 )  transfer  any  such  facility, 
facilities,  or  personnel  to  the  Administra- 
tion, or  to  (2)  make  any  such  facility,  facili- 
ties, or  personnel  available  to  the  Admin- 
istration for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Build,  purchase,  or  lease  plant  facili- 
ties, or  necessary  equipment,  suitable  for  re- 
search, pilot  plant,  manufacturing,  or  other 
needs  of  the  Administration  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Employ  such  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and  all  technical  or  scientific  employees  en- 
gaged   for   research    by    the    Administration 
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shall  be  exempt  from  the  cItU  Mrrioe  lawi 
and  regulations. 

(d)  Bmpkiy  or  retain  on  a  contract  basla 
Individuals,  flrma.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions, public  and  private.  Including  land- 
grant  colleges  and  unlTersltles.  to  conduct 
research  programs  for  the  Administration 
piu'suant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  e.  The  Administration  la  authorised  to 
pay  incentive  awards  to  private  citizens  for 
suitable  and  acceptable  suggestions  to  Im- 
plement the  program  ectabUshed  by  this  Act, 
such  payments  to  be  made  in  accordance 
With  previously  published  rules  stating  the 
amounts  of.  criteria  for  determining,  and 
subjecu  of.  such  awards. 

8bc.  7.  The  Administrator  la  authorised  to 
appoint  Industry  Advisory  Commltteea  and 
to  employ  consultants  without  compensation 
or  at  rates  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$50  per  diem. 

Sec.  8.  The  Administration  may  make 
granU  to  accredited  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  for  fellowships  and  scholarships 
In  research  for  the  purpKises  of  this  Act. 

XNDtJSTEIAL    ACalCtJXTU»AL    P»ODUCTS    ACENCT 
CKXATXD 

Sac.  S.  There  is  hereby  created  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  an  Industrial  Agri- 
cultural ProducU  Agency  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Agency).  The  duties, 
obligations,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Agency 
shall  be  carried  out  by  and  under  the  direc- 
Uon  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Bum  Am  aopoNsxBn.maB  or  rm  aoknct 
Sec.  10.  Under  the  delegations,  directives, 
and  policy  determinations  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Agency  shall  carry  out  all  of  the 
duties,  obligations,  and  responsibilities  Im- 
posed upon  the  Administration  by  this  Act, 
including  the  making  of  research  contracts, 
employment  of  personnel,  contracts  for  the 
construction,  purchase,  lease,  or  other  ac- 
quisition of  real  or  personal  property,  and 
the  maintenance  of  all  records,  files,  studies 
and  other  data  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  may  delegate 
any  power  given  him  hereunder  to  the 
Agency,  and  he  may  control,  supervise,  and 
direct  all  Agency  action  permitted  by  law 
under  this  Act. 

Bbc.  11.  The  Administrator  shall  report 
semiannually  to  the  Congress  progress  on 
research  programs  undertaken  pursuant  to 
thla  Act  to  find  and  develop  new  and  in- 
creased Industrial  uses  for  agricultural 
products. 

Sec.  12.  The  Agency  may  license,  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  royalty,  any  person.  Arm.  or 
corporation  to  use  any  process  developed  by 
the  Agency  or  to  make  and  sell  under  any 
patent,  or  application  for  patent  of  the 
Agency.  Such  royalties  shall  be  based  upon 
fair  compensation  to  the  Government  for  its 
Investment  and  shall  be  nondiscriminatory. 
Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  It  In  the 
public  Interest  to  do  so,  he  may  grant 
royalty-free  licenses  for  processes  developed 
under  this  Act,  Including  the  right  to  make 
and  sell  under  any  patent  or  application  for 
patent  of  the  Agency. 

APPRCW>RIA'nONS 

Sbc.  13.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  the  Industrial  Agricultural  Product* 
Agency,  the  sum  of  1100,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1959,  and  the  same 
amount  annually  thereafter.  There  shall  be 
paid  out  of  suoh  appropriations  the  salary  of 
the  Administrator  as  well  as  all  other  ex- 
penses of  his  office.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  the  Agency  $1,000,000 
out  of  unexpended  Agricultural  Department 
funds  to  Initiate  promptly  this  program  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959. 


The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Cafb- 
rart  is  as  follows: 

Statemknt  bt  Sxhatob  Capkraet 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I 
have  Introduced,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which,  as  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate  on  ntimerous  occasions  hereto- 
fore, will  provide  a  far-reaching  and  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  farm  problem  which  has 
been  with  us  for  these  many,  many  years. 

It  iB  a  bill  to  provide  a  $100  mllUon  fed- 
erally directed  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment to  discover  and  perfect  new  uses 
for  the  everyday  products  of  the  American 
farm  in  industry. 

It  is  Identical  with  bills  which  I  and  other 
Senators  Introduced  In  the  84th  and  85th 
Congresses.  It  is  similar  to  a  bill  which  was 
passed  without  opposition  by  the  Senate  In 
the  85th  Congress  and  died  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  Is  a  bill  which  agrees  in  theory  and 
differs  only  in  detail  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on  In- 
creased Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts created  by  an  act  of  Congress  with  the 
full  support  of  both  Rouses. 

CONGEESS    MUST   SOLVE   TAMM    PEOBIXIC 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  studied  and 
knows  the  facts  who  will  disagree  with  the 
statement  that  the  patchwork,  makeshift 
farm  laws  under  which  we  have  been  operat- 
ing since  the  1930's  have  been  a  miserable 
failure. 

To  finance  that  failure  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $40  billion. 

That  figure  represents  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  farm  Income  In  the  same  period. 

AU  of  us  agree  that  some  of  the  laws 
under  which  we  have  been  operating  have 
been  good  laws  to  meet  an  immediate,  emer- 
gency situation.  We  have  all  recognized 
the  need  for  stopgap  measures,  price-support 
provisions. 

We  h&ve  agreed  with  and  supported  those 
provisions  under  which  this  Government  has 
financed  research  to  teach  the  farmer  how 
to  produce  more  and  more  on  a  given  amount 
of  land.  That  has  been  money  well  spent 
and  I  have  supported  it. 

So,  even  with  reduced  acreages  we  have 
continued  to  produce  more  and  more  and 
piled  it  up  In  costly  and  price-depressing 
surpluses. 

What  we  have  failed  to  do  at  the  same 
time  was  to  provide  an  equal  amount  of 
money  to  develop  for  the  farmer  new  mar- 
kets which  would  assure  him,  without  any 
price  supports  at  all,  a  market  at  a  fair  price 
for  every  ounce  of  crops  he  could  produce 
on  every  acre  of  land  he  had  to  till. 

By  failing  to  do  so.  Congress  and  admin- 
istrations over  a  long  period  of  years  have 
failed  the  American  taxpayer  in  general  and 
the  American  farmer  In  particular. 

Those  who  admit  the  failure  of  our  farm 
programs  have  Included  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  Secretaries  of  Agrlculttire,  and 
all  of  the  leading  farm  organizations.  The 
reeponsiblllty  for  that  failure  must  be  shared 
by  everybody  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  And  that  includes  the  Congress  per- 
haps more  than  anybody  else. 

CORRECT    CUE    FAILURE    NOW 

We  can  now  correct  our  error,  on  a  long- 
range  basis,  through  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
We  can,  thereby,  not  only  correct  failures  of 
the  past.  We  can.  In  addition,  assure  an  era 
of  permanent  farm  prosperity  so  Important 
to  the  overall  economy  of  the  Nation. 

Yes;  we  have  failed.  We  must  not  fall 
again. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  results  of  a 
faUlng  farm  program? 

WeU.  one  of  the  most  glaring  failures  la 
the  acciunulatlon  of  Oovemment-owned  sur- 
pluses now  estimated  to  have  cost  something 
over  $9  billion. 


I  wonder  If  Senators  know  that  It  costs  us 
$1  Vi  million  a  day  Just  to  store  that  surplxis. 
That's  almost  $550  million  a  year. 

I  wonder  If  they  know  that  the  interest 
on  the  money  It  took  to  buy  that  iiuplus 
cost  us.  In  1B68.  about  $365  million. 

Add  it  up.  That's  almost  $1  bllUon  a  year, 
and  I  predict  that  If  something  lant  done  to 
correct  the  situation  the  combined  storage. 
Interest,  and  handling  charges  will,  within  a 
year  or  so,  exceed  $1  billion  a  year.  That 
simply  cannot  go  on  and  on. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  reverse  that  situa- 
tion by  creating  such  a  demand  for  farm 
products  that  there  simply  will  be  no  surplus. 
It's  that  simple. 

FAKM    DfCOME   DOWW 

Now.  what  else  has  happened  under  our 
falling  farm  program? 

For  one  thing,  since  World  War  n,  the 
farmer's  Income  from  all  sources  has  been 
pushed  downward  approximately  23  percent, 
whUe  the  income  of  the  nonfarm  population 
has  moved  upward  approximately  48  percent. 

Farm  families  of  the  Nation,  on  an  average, 
now  have  only  about  60  percent  of  Income 
parity  with  other  groups.  That  is  Inexcus- 
able. 

This  has  happened  under  farm  programs 
submitted  by  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  ap- 
proved by  Congresses,  and  signed  Into  law  by 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  at  a  coet 
of  nearly  $40  billion  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

What  else  has  happenedf 

Since  the  Korean  war,  the  number  of  our 
farms  has  decreased  by  more  than  1  million 
and  farm  emplo3rment  by  almost  3  million. 
Meantime,  our  total  population  has  Increased 
by  about  30  million. 

In  the  past  13  years  It  Is  estimated  that 
farms  of  60  acree  or  less  dropped  from  about 
4  percent  to  2»4  percent  of  total  farm  acre- 
age, and  that  farms  of  60  to  500  acres  dropped 
from  about  45  percent  to  below  38  percent; 
whereas  farms  of  more  than  SOO  acres  roae 
from  below  61  percent  to  almost  60  percent. 
Noncommercial  farms  and  the  substandard 
commercial  farms,  with  sales  below  $2,500  per 
year,  accounted  for  about  12  percent  total 
farm  sales  In  1949,  but  are  estimated  at  only 
7  percent  in  1958. 

During  the  same  period,  however,  family- 
type  farms,  with  sales  ranging  from  $2,500 
to  $25,000  per  year,  have  seen  their  sales  drop 
from  about  62  percent  to  about  58  percent. 
The  large  to  giant  size  farms,  with  sales 
about  $35,000  per  year,  have  expanded  from 
26  percent  of  total  sales  to  35  percent. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  NEW  MARKETS 

Why  have  our  programs  failed? 

Basically,  I  am  convinced,  they  have  failed 
becau.se  they  have  been  based  on  the  neg:i- 
tive  theory  of  paying  a  farmer  to  curtail 
production  rather  than  the  sound,  buslness- 
lUce  theory  of  providing  farmers  with  amp'.e 
markets  for  everything  they  can  grow  on 
every  acre  of  land  available  to  them. 

This  bill  would  reverse  that  situation.  It 
would  assure  ample  markets,  encourage  pro- 
duction because  of  Increased  demand  and 
create  an  agricultural  and  Industrial  pros- 
perity the  like  of  which  this  country  has 
never  seen  before. 

When  you  produce,  through  research,  s 
new  product,  you  create  demands  for  new 
factories,  new  transportation  facilities,  new 
Jobs. 

This  bin  Is  the  first  step  In  that  direction. 
It  Is  my  best  judgment,  based  on  three  yean 
of  careful  study,  that  within  a  relatively  few 
years,  the  kind  of  federaUy  sponsored  re- 
search program  I  am  here  proposing  would 
double  the  demand  for  farm  products.  In 
a  minute,  I  will  give  you  examples. 

And,  what  would  It  cost?  I  have  suggest- 
ed that  we  start  with  a  continuing  appro- 
priation of  $1   million  a  year   to  get   this 
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program  under  way  on  a  crash  baslB.  Re- 
member, gentlemen,  our  surpluses  alone  cost 
us  almoet  91  billion  a  year. 

roa  $1  MXLUoir  a  txas — wbatv 

What  would  the  American  people  get  for 
that  million-dollar  Investment : 

First,  of  coiirse.  It  would  mean  to  the  farm- 
er a  new  life  of  productivity.  It  would  pro- 
vide prosperity  for  him.  It  would  permit 
him  to  follow  his  natural  Instinct  to  get 
everything  he  can  out  of  his  land. 

Second,  It  would  create  new  Jobs.  Ob- 
viously, the  demand  for  farm  labor  would 
Increase.  But  Its  effect  on  Industrial  labor 
generally  would  be  even  more  phenomenal. 
Entire  new  industries  with  millions  of  new 
Jobs  would  come  Into  being — industries  to 
manufacture  new  products.  The  demand  for 
new  transportation  facilities — automobiles, 
trucks,  buses,  railroads,  airlines,  and  so  forth 
— would  be  tremendous.  The  demand  for 
new  farm  machinery  alone  would  provide  an 
industrial  and  labor  stimulus  almost  beyond 
our  comprehension. 

Third,  the  Increase  In  retail  business  would 
mount  into  the  billions  of  dollars.  Farmers, 
laborers,  and.  I  am  convinced.  Just  about 
every  other  category  of  business  customer  in 
the  United  States  would  have  more  money 
to  spend  for  Just  about  everything  business 
has  to  sell. 

Fourth,  such  a  program  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, mean  the  end  of  a  tremendous  tax  bur- 
den now  imposed  to  finance  our  vast  agri- 
cultural asslbtance  and  storage  programs  of 
the  moment — a  burden  which  we  gladly  bear 
as  long  as  it  Is  necessary,  but  a  burden  which 
all  of  us  will  agree  would  be  a  welcome  dele- 
tion from  our  national  budgets.  If  we  can 
bring  this  about — and  I  believe  we  can — 
It  would  enable  us  to  reduce  taxes  substan- 
tially and  to  make  it  easier  to  retire  the  na- 
tional debt  at  a  faster  pace. 

We  must  throw  the  full  white  light  of 
technical  research  and  development,  experi- 
mentation, test  facilities,  pilot  plant  opera- 
tions and  American  technical  know-how  Into 
an  all-out  effort  to  discover  and  perfect  new 
Industrial  uses  for  Just  the  everyday  prod- 
ucts of  our  land. 

Now.  I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood 
about  existing  research.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  doing  some  very  worth- 
while experimental  work.  Our  fine  agricul- 
tural and  technical  schools  are  working  at 
It  constantly.  We  have  some  very  limited 
utilization  research  plants  under  Govern- 
ment management.  Within  their  limited 
facilities,  all  of  these  agencies  have  been 
doing  a  good  Job. 

But,  what  I  am  talking  about  here  .'s  a 
much  more  comprehensive  effort,  a  Job  with 
top  priority  under  the  direction  of  an  ad- 
ministrator or  administrative  board  with 
ample  funds  and  the  authority  to  knock 
heads  together,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

It  is  my  best  Judgment  that  we  would  be- 
gin to  see  tangible  results  of  such  a  program 
within  a  reasonably  short  time.  I  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  our 
research  people  have  enough  technical 
knowledge  right  now  that,  given  a  real  op- 
portunity to  carry  through,  they  can  find 
Industrial  uses  for  5  billion  additional 
bushels  of  grain — corn,  wheat,  rye.  barley, 
cats,  rice,  sorghum  grains  and  others — each 
year. 

Remember  that  we  produce  only  about  e<2 
billion  bushels  now  and  that  in  some  years 
as  much  as  one-third  of  that  amount  has 
been  surplus.  It  takes  about  180  million 
acres  to  produce  our  present  output.  Add 
another  5  billion  bushels  to  a  real  and  con- 
tinuing demand  for  grains  and  you  begin  to 
see  the  almost  fantastic  jxjssibillties  of  this 
program  we  are  talking  about. 

The  great  chemical  and  petroleum  In- 
dustries have  developed,  through  research 
programs,    ways    to    make    everything    from 


rubber  to  clothing   materials  from  substi- 
tutes. 

These  research  programs  have  developed 
In  substantially  the  same  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  Industries  have  plowed 
back  into  research  from  their  profits.  Our 
most  successful  industries  are  those  which 
have  devoted  and  are  devoting  more  and 
more  attention  to  research. 

Industry  Is  currently  Investing  more  than 
$3  billion  a  year,  or  3  percent  of  gross  sales 
In  research.  The  result  is  obvious  in  a  con- 
stant flood  of  new  and  improved  products — 
fabrics,  plastics,  building  materials,  surf.»ce 
coatings,  detergents,  chemicals,  and  many 
others. 

By  contrast,  agriculture  spends  not  over 
$375  million  on  research — about  1  percent  of 
gross  sales,  and  most  of  this  goes  to  improve 
and  increase  production.  Federal  and  State 
governments  spend  tl90  million  of  the  total, 
of  which  no  more  than  f  18  million  goes  for 
utilization  research.  In  other  words,  about 
one-twentieth  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  sales 
of  agriculture  has  been  used  on  research  to 
find   new  uses  for  agricultural  products. 

Some  have  said  that  our  6  million  farmers 
ought  to  do  this  for  themselves.  I  wish  ihey 
could.  But  I  believe  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment among  those  who  have  studied  the 
problem  that  here  is  a  Job  the  farmers 
simply  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

Most  of  us  remember  not  too  many  years 
ago  when  the  production  power  on  the  farm 
was  restricted  to  animal  power,  hor.ses  and 
mules.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  ani- 
mal power  consumed  the  production  equi- 
valent of  some  80  million  acres  of  feed 
grains. 

The  animal  power  Is  obsolete  and  there 
has  been  little  or  no  researirh  to  develop  new 
markets  for  the  productioa  of  that  80  mil- 
lion acres. 

I  believe  all  Senators  are  familiar  with 
what  research  did  for  the  citrus  industry  at 
a  time  when  it  admittedly  was  In  bad  shape. 
The  quick  freezing  process,  perfected  in  part 
through  research  conducted  by  our  own  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  reversed  that  eco- 
nomic trend.  Not  only  was  the  industry 
stabilized,  but  new  demands  brought  vast 
expansion,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  en;oyed  a  potential 
benefit  becau.se  of  the  greater  accessibility 
of  the  healtliful  benefits  of  fresh  citrus  fruit 
Juices. 

Then,  have  a  look  at  what  once  was  called 
the  lowly  soybean.  The  earliest  records 
show  that  a  Chinese  emperor  in  2838  B  C. 
wrote  or  the  highly  valued  nutritional  quali- 
ties of  the  soybean.  Yet  it  was  not  until 
about  1930  that  research  spearheaded  by., 
the  late  Henry  Ford — research  for  industrial' 
uses  of  the  soybean — that  this  crop  started 
the  upward  trend  that  hi.s  made  it  one  of 
the    great    money    crops   o:'    today. 

It  has  long  been  my  hope  that  we  could 
use  alcohol  produced  from  grain  as  a  part 
of  our  motor  fuel.  European  countries  have 
blended  alcohol  into  thejr  gasoline  up  to 
25  percent.  Were  we  to  blend  alcohol  into 
our  gasoline  to  the  extent  of  10  percent,  it 
would  require  about  2  billion  bushels  of 
grain  a  year.  In  other  words,  that  one  use 
alone  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
the  grain-surplus  problem. 

Admittedly,  gasoline  now  can  be  produced 
cheaper  than  alcohol.  However,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  a  broad  program  of 
research  will  lower  the  cost  of  producing 
alcohol  from  farm  product.?. 

At  the  present  time  when  we  make  alcohol 
out  of  farm  products  we  have  a  protein 
residue  that  Is  a  very  ^aluable  food  for 
animals.  However,  with  Improved  methods 
brought  abo^t  by  research  and  trial  com- 
mercialization, It  is  believed  that  the  alcohol 
can  be  extracted  and  the  protein  residue  will 
be  a  fine  human  food.  Its  value  will  then 
be  many   times  greater   than   Its   value  for 


livestock  food.  The  alcohol  would  then  be- 
come more  or  less  a  byproduct  and  it  can 
be  sold  at  a  price  that  It  will  compete  with 
gasoline  for  a  part  of  this  motor-fuel  mar- 
ket.    Who  knows? 

Our  surpluses  are  primarily  starches. 
From  starch  we  make  alcohol  and  from  al- 
cohol we  can  make  rubber,  we  can  make 
plastics,  we  can  make  a  thousand  and  one 
things  that  are  now  being  made  from  other 
materials. 

These  Include  solvents,  surface  coatings, 
plastics,  chemicals,  fibers,  films,  explosives, 
adhesives,  lubricants,  insecticides,  drilling 
muds,  paints,  varnishes,  and  even  paving 
materials. 

Let  us,  for  the  purposes  of  this  statement, 
discuss  Just  exactly  how  this  bill  would 
work: 

There  Is  created  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovernment  an  Industrial  Agricul- 
tural ProdtJCts  Administration  under  the 
administrative  direction  of  an  Administra- 
tor, to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

TTie  Administration  shall  conduct  research, 
both  scientific  and  chemical,  make  field 
studies,  conduct  both  laboratory  and  field 
experiments,  test  production  procedures  on 
a  commercial  basis,  maintain  and  expand 
pilot  plants  whenever  necessary,  maintain 
and  operate  manufacturing  facilities  where 
necess  iry  to  prove  the  commercial  feasibility 
of  volume  production,  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  finding,  development,  and  com- 
mercial u.se  of  new,  increased,  extended,  and 
perfected  processes,  techniqvies.  and  pro- 
grams for  Industrial  uses  of  greater  quanti- 
ties of  agricultural  products. 

The  Administration  would  be  empowered 
to  utilize  existing  facilities  of  the  CJovern- 
ment  to  carry  out  the  program.  It  could 
build,  purchase  or  le.ise  plant  facilities,  nec- 
essary equipment,  pilot  plant,  manufactur- 
ing or  other  needs  to  carry  out  the  program. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  Commis- 
sion might  employ  private  industry — Indi- 
viduals, firms,  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions— and  the  .services  of  land-grant  collepres 
and  universities  to  conduct  research.  In- 
centive awards  are  provided  for.  Industry 
advisory  committees  would  cooperate.  Con- 
sultants might  be  employed  with  only  per 
dlcm  pay.  Clrants  to  accredited  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  for  fellowships  and 
scholarships  In  research  are  authorized.  The 
Administrator  would  be  required  to  report 
semiannually  to  the  Congress. 

At  this  point  the  bill  makes  additional 
provisions  for  the  participation  of  private 
enterprise.  It  is  provided  that  the  Indus- 
trial Agricultural  Products  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  license,  at  a 
fair  and  reasonable  royalty,  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  to  use  any  process  de- 
veloped by  the  Agency  or  to  make  and  sell 
under  any  patent,  or  application  for  patent 
of  the  Agency.  Such  royalties  shall  be  ba.«ed 
upon  fair  compensation  to  the  Oovernment 
for  Its  Investment  and  shall  be  nr>ndiscrjml- 
natory.  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
it  in  the  public  Interest  to  do  so.  he  may 
grant  royalty-free  licenses  for  proces.ses  de- 
veloped under  this  act.  including  the  right 
to  make  and  sell  under  any  patent  or  appli- 
cation for  patent  of  the  Agency. 

Yes;  the  po.?slbilltle8  are  limitless,  the  po- 
tentlallty  so  great  as  to  require  every  bit  of 
the  imagination  which  has  made  America 
the  great  Nation  It  Is. 

Let  me  list  a  few  more  possibilities: 

1.  A  high  protein  cattle  food  that  could 
consume  an  additional  150  to  160  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  the  production 
equivalent  of  7'^  million  acres. 

2.  Metallurgical  oils  from  grain. 

3.  Oil,  as  a  grain  derivative,  for  use  In  the 
manufactiu^  of  paint. 

4.  Ethyl  alcohol,  for  use  In  producing 
synthetic    rubber,   from   grain.     One   ton    of 
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rubber  would  oozuume  360  bushels  of  grain. 
MulUply  Uiat  by  the  000,000  tons  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  we  produce  a  year  and  It  comes 
up  315  million  bushels  of  grain,  the  produc- 
tion equivalent  of  about  7  million  acres. 

5.  Mlcroba  rubber,  a  natural  product,  from 
the  gluten  In  grain. 

6.  Ethyl  alcohol  from  grain  to  be  blended 
with  gasoline.  If  Just  10  percent  of  the 
b!end  was  ethyl  alcohol  made  from  grain.  It 
would  require  more  than  3  billions  of  bushels 
of  grain  a  year.  That  alone  would  absorb 
the  grain  surplus. 

Now,  there  are  many  more  potential  usee 
of  which  we  already  know.  Some  say,  and 
correctly  so,  that  the  cost  of  some  of  these 
usee  would  be  so  great  as  not  to  be  practi- 
cable or  competlUve.  Who  knows?  Finding 
ways  to  reduce  the  cost,  make  the  uses  prac- 
ticable and  the  products  competitive  Is  Just 
exactly  what  research  prognims — programs 
such  as  the  one  we  here  propose — are  for. 

I  have  listed  a  few  of  the  better  known 
possibilities  for  new  indiutrlal  uses  which 
we  all  know  about,  but  I  b(>lleTe  tt  might 
be  helpful  If  I  should  record  here.  In  order, 
the  list  of  known  uses  given  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department 
has  estimated  that  these  11  uses  would  con- 
sume a.6  to  3.7  billion  bushels  a  year  if 
fully  developed  by  the  program  here  pro- 
posed.   They  are  as  follows: 

I.  High  protein  food  by  fermenUtlon,  160 
million  bushels  a  year. 

a.  Paint  from  vegetable  oil.  If  6  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  potential  market  Is  reached,  15 
million  to  00  million  bushels  a  year. 

8.  Synthetic  rubber,  366  million  bushels  a 
year. 

4.  Mlcroba  rubber.  If  10  percent  of  the  po- 
tential market  Is  reached,  25  to  30  million 
bushels  a  year. 

5.  Increased  use  of  starch  In  paper,  40  mil- 
lion to  100  million  bushels  a  year. 

6.  Industrial  exploitation  of  oxystarch,  10 
million  bushels  a  year. 

7.  Raising  disease-free  pou.try  for  export, 
13  million  bushels  a  year. 

8.  New  drug  planu,  4',^  mlUlon  bushels  a 
year. 

9.  Hardboard,  boxboard.  and  building  board 
from  wheat,  20  to  40  million  bushels  a  year. 

10.  Development  of  high  amylose  corn.  10 
million  bushels  a  year. 

II.  Blending  10  percent  grain  alcohol  with 
gasoline,  2  billion  bushels  a  year. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  possible  uses 
which  have  been  called  to  my  attention. 
These  Include  smokeless  pc-wder,  plastics, 
medlclnals,  toilet  preparittlons.  soaps, 
cleaners,  anesthetics,  antifreeze,  dyes,  var- 
nishes, and  synthetic  fuels. 

Who  knows  whether  a  program  such  as 
this  may  not  some  day  solve  the  problem  of 
our  paper  supply,  now  almost  altogether 
limited  to  the  pulpwood  Industry?  I  can 
foresee  the  day  that  we  may  raise  our  entire 
paper  supply  right  on  our  farms. 

Our  publishers  sometimes  get  concerned 
about  the  shortage  or  the  threat  of  a  short- 
age of  paper.  The  task  group  on  new  and 
special  crops  points  out  tha-,  we  can  make 
not  only  paper  but  furniture  and  specialties 
from  bamboo.  They  fvu-ther  point  out  that 
you  can  produce  bamboo  in  the  South  from 
South  Carolina  to  Texas  and  the  coastal 
and  Piedmont  areas. 

It  will  grow  faster  than  Ihe  pine.  This 
crop  could  be  expanded  for  industrial  pur- 
poses so  that  we  could  use  a  million  acres 
of  bamboo.  This  crop  alone  might  solve  the 
surjjlus  problem  facing  cotton  farmers. 

We  must  remember  always  that  what  helps 
any  segment  of  American  agriculture  helps 
all  of  American  agriculture,  and  although  I 
am  a  Hoosier,  I  am  Just  as  Interested  In  the 
problems  of  the  Ck>tton  Belt  as  any  other 
area. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  possibilities. 
New  ones  are  reported  from  time  to  time. 
But,   they   are   going   to  remain  Jtist  possi- 


bilities imless  we  do  s<»nethlng  about  It  and 

do  It  now. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  and  admire  as  I  do  the  work  of  Mi. 
Wheeler  McMlllen.  vice  president  of  the  Farm 
Journal  and  a  recognized  authority  In  this 
field.  Called  upon  to  comment  in  1B66  on 
the  first  bill  of  which  I  was  the  principal 
author,  Mr.  McMlllen  said.  In  part: 

"If  the  Ckingress  will  adopt  the  principles 
of  this  bill  and  will  proTlde  adequate  funds 
through  the  years,  It  will  have  taken  the 
longest  and  soundest  possible  step  toward 
making  agriculture  a  permanently  prosper- 
ous, expanding  Industry. 

"It  will  add  new  products  for  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living.  It  will  build  new 
factories  and  create  new  Jobs  for  years 
ahead. 

"It  will  provide  for  American  Industry  un- 
failing sources  of  raw  materials,  materials 
which  will  ever  be  renewable,  annually  re- 
productive as  long  as  soil  and  water  ore 
conserved. 

"It  can  In  time  remove,  probably  forever, 
the  urgency  of  agricultural  subsidies. 

"It  will  work  toward  making  American 
agriculture  the  growth  industry  that  farm- 
ers want  it  to  be.  It  will  provide  ezp>andlng 
opportunity  for  the  family  farm.  It  will 
make  it  possible  for  our  fine  farm  boys  and 
girls  to  live  and  prosper  on  the  land  they 
love. 

"This  proposal  offers,  in  short,  an  infallible 
plan  toward  a  richer  rural  civilization  and, 
therefore,  toward  a  better  America." 

In  this  position,  he  is  Joined  by  very  dis- 
tinguished company.  Including  the  heads  of 
our  farm  organizations,  deans  of  schools  of 
agriculture,  farm  publication  pollcynuikers, 
newspapers  editorial  writers,  scientists,  econ- 
omists, and  many  others. 

TTie  principle  involved  here  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the 
National  Grange,  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Co-ops,  National  Farmers  Union,  Reed  Re- 
search, Inc  .  National  Cotton  Council,  Corn 
Industry  Research  Foundation,  National 
Farm  Chemurgic  Council,  various  leaders  of 
organized  labor,  leading  research  scientists, 
exi>erts  from  agricultural  colleges,  the  Farm 
Journal,  the  Chemurgic  Digest,  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Journal,  the  Indiana  Farmers  Guide,  the 
Washington  (DC.)  Star,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Indianapolis  News. 
Indianapolis  Times,  Indianapolis  Star,  South 
Bend  Tribune,  Hammond  Times,  Plymouth 
(Ind.)  Pilot-News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  Sjrracuse  (N.Y.) 
Standard,  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald -Argus,  Ko- 
komo  Tribune,  Lafayette  Courier-Journal, 
and  other  farm  magazines  and  newspapers. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  our 
great  schools  of  agriculture,  one  of  the  finest 
of  which,  Purdue  University,  is  in  my  home 
State  of  Indiana.  They  have  been  and  are 
doing  an  outstanding  Job.  They  are  doing 
a  great  Job  for  our  agricultural  industry. 

So  are  our  county  agents,  our  extension 
schools  and  our  4-H  Clubs.  They  have 
helped  immeasurably  to  make  ours  the  best 
fed  Nation  in  the  world.  Every  cent  spent 
on  their  activities  has  been  well  spent.  We 
should  continue  their  programs  and  make 
them  ever-expanding.  The  part  they  could 
play  in  the  research  program  here  suggested 
would  be  Just  as  Inuneasurable — Just  as 
valuable. 

As  a  businessman  and  a  farmer,  I  know 
of  only  two  ways  to  Increase  business.  One 
is  to  sell  more  goods  to  existing  customers. 
The  other  is  to  find  new  customers.  We  are 
selling  all  we  can  of  our  farm  produce  to 
existing  cvistomers.  So,  we  must  find  new 
uses  and  new  customers  if  we  are  going  to 
solve  permanently  the  farm  problem. 

It  Is  time  all  of  us  admitted  openly  and 
frankly  that  our  farm  programs  have  failed 
to  produce  a  permanent  solution  of  one  ot 
the  most  serious  problems  of  our  Nation. 


It  Is  time  to  provide  that  solution  by  be- 
ginning to  apend,  through  such  a  program  as 
is  proposed  In  this  bill,  a  million  dollars  a 
year  that  will  return  us  billions  upon  bil- 
lions in  the  years  to  come. 


PAVING  OP  ALASKA  HIGHWAY 

Mr,  NEUBERGER,  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pav- 
ing the  Alaska  Highway  in  Canada,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr,  Okuenino].  my 
senior  colleague  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mttrrat],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfikld].  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss] ,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 

Mr.  President,  terms  of  the  bill  which 
I  present  today  r.re  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  measure  which  I  submitted 
to  the  Senate  on  July  2,  1958,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators.  Appro- 
priations of  $11  million  a  year  for  the 
6  fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1961  would  be  authorized  for  expenditure 
on  improvement  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
and  the  Haines  Cutoff,  on  the  condition 
that  the  Government  of  Canada  partici- 
pate equally  in  the  program.  The  bill 
provides  that,  in  addition  to  sharing  the 
cost  of  hard  surfacing  this  section  of 
highway,  the  Canadian  Government 
agree  to  maintain  it  after  completion 
of  the  project  and  make  it  accessible  on 
free  and  nondiscriminatory  terms  to 
U.S.  traffic. 

Amounts  cited  in  the  bill  are  based  on 
studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  Total  cost  of  the  work  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $125  million,  in- 
cluding about  $15  million  for  making 
the  110-mile  connection  with  Haines  in- 
to an  all-weather  road. 

The  Alaska  Highway  extends  from 
Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Some  300  miles  of 
this  highway  in  Alaska  are  paved.  The 
remaining  1.200  miles  within  the  Iwrders 
of  Canada  are  surfaced  only  with  gravel, 
except  for  a  50-mile  stretch  north  of 
Dawson  Creek. 

Mr.  President,  a  brief  informative 
memorandum  describing  the  background 
and  status  of  the  Alaska  Highway  has 
been  prepared  for  me  by  Mr,  Theo  Sneed, 
technical  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  and  a  colonel 
with  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engmeers  detachments  which  construct- 
ed this  great  project  during  World  War 
n.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
memorandum  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoso,  as  follows: 

MZMOmAKTOTTM    OM   TH«   AlJiSKA   HiCHWAT 

The  Alaska  Highway  was  completed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  U.S.  Army  In  1943.  A 
pilot  road  was  pushed  through  the  area  by 
engineer  troops  from  March  to  November 
1942,  being  widened  and  relocated  where 
necessary,  to  provide  a  two-lane  graveled  sur- 
face, with  dTLJnage  and  bridges,  by  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  contractors  working  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  during  the  1942  and  1943  working 
seasons. 

The  Alaska  Highway  as  then  completed 
extended  from  the  end  of  the  railroad  at 
Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia.  Canada,  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  a  distance  of  about  1.550 
miles.  From  Dawson  Creek  the  highway 
passes  through  Ptort  St.  John.  British  Colum- 
bia; Fort  Nelson,  British  Columbia;  Watson 
Lake.  British  Columbia;  Whitehorse.  Yukon 
Territory;  Northway.  Alaska;  Tanacross. 
Alaska;  Big  Delta.  Alaska;  and  Fairbanks.  A 
cutoff  road  was  constructed  from  Haines, 
Alaska,  on  the  coast,  to  the  Alaska  Highway, 
108  miles  north  of  Whitehorse. 

Extensive  U.S.  Army  installations,  includ- 
ing airfields,  were  constructed  at  Edmonton, 
Grande  Prairie,  Dawson  Creek,  Fort  St.  John, 
Port  Nelson,  Watson  Lake,  Whitehorse, 
Northway,  Tanacross.  Big  Delta,  and  Fair- 
banks. A  telephone  line  extends  along  the 
Alaska  Highway  to  Alaska,  with  a  relay  sta- 
tion about  every  hundred  miles.  A  gasoline 
pipeline  now  extends  from  Haines.  Alaska, 
on  the  coast,  along  the  Haines  Cutoff  and 
the  Alaska  Highway  to  Fairbanks.  A  major 
airbase  has  been  completed  about  20  miles 
southeast  of  Fairbanks  (Ellson  Field),  and 
the  Arctic  Testing  Station  of  the  Air  Force 
Is  located  at  Big  Delta,  95  miles  southeast 
of  Fairbanks. 

Good  highways  extend  from  various  points 
In  the  United  States  to  Edmonton.  From 
Glacier  National  Park.  In  Montana,  through 
Calgary  to  Edmonton.  375  miles,  and  from 
G.-and  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  through  Winnipeg. 
Manitoba.  Reglna.  and  Saskatoon,  Saskat:he- 
wnn,  to  Edmonton,   1.100  miles. 

Prom  Dawson  Creek  to  the  Yukon-Alaska 
border  on  the  Alaska  Highway.  1,221  miles, 
v.Ul  require  Improvement  of  the  existing 
highway  with  respect  to  drainage,  minor 
relocations,  bridge  and  culvert  replacement. 
Fllde  removals  and  corrections,  and  surfac- 
ing. 

The  Haines  Cutoff  within  Canada  consists 
of  110  miles  from  the  Junclion  with  the 
AlaL>ka  Highway  to  the  British  Columbla- 
A!a-ka  border,  and  would  require  major  re- 
canstruction  and  relocation,  including  grad- 
ing, drainage,  structures,  removal  of  slides, 
and  surfacing. 

The  Alaska  Highway  Is  Improved  and  has 
a  bituminous  plant  mix  surface  cour.se  in 
Ala.<-ka  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Fair- 
banks. It  connects  with  the  Richardson 
Highway,  about  95  miles  from  Fairbanks. 
The  Richardson  Highway  extends  southward 
to  the  coast  at  Valdez.  with  the  Glenn 
Highway  extending  from  the  Richardson 
Highway  westward  to  Anchorage.  Thus. 
Anchnrnge  and  Fairbanks,  the  major  cities 
rnd  defense  centers  in  Alaska,  are  now  con- 
rectPd  by  an  Improved  highway.  A  cutoff 
rnpd  extends  from  the  Richardson  Highway 
at  Gulkana  northeastward  to  the  Alaska 
Highway  near  Tanacross.  about  100  miles 
east  of  Big  Delta.  Improved  highways  ex- 
tend from  Fairbanks  to  Circle,  on  the  Yukon 
Hiver  (130  miles),  and  north  to  Llvengood 
(95  miles). 

The  total  length  of  highway  proposed  for 
Improvement  in  Canada  is  1,331  miles,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  $125  million.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  Canadian  Government 
contribute  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction   and    Improvement    of    the    high- 


way. In  addition  to  furnishing  the  necessary 
rights-of-way. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
congressional  approval  of  stateliood  for 
Alaska  paved  the  way  tor  political  equal- 
ity for  this  great  northern  land  through 
full-fledged  membership  in  the  Union. 
Now  it  is  Congress"  respon.'^ibility  to  in- 
sure that  social  and  rconomic  equality 
is  achieved  through  sticngLlicuing  of  the 
hnes  of  communication  between  Alaska 
and  the  other  48  States 

I  believe  that  the  Gc/ernmcnt  of  Can- 
ada will  wish  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  this  endeavor.  Cer- 
tainly, rich  rewards  in  tei-ms  of  increased 
trade  and  tourist  travc?!  would  accrue 
to  our  neighbor  to  the  north.  I  under- 
stand that  omciab  in  several  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  cities  have  petitioned 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  to  press 
Canada's  participation  in  the  paving  of 
the  Alaska  Highway. 

Recently  there  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention an  article  publif  hcd  in  the  Jan- 
uary 7.  1959.  issue  of  the  Daily  Colonist. 
of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  which  re- 
veals the  desire  of  that  great  province 
to  see  such  a  project  initiated  soon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
to  which  I  refer  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  ohjrction,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Build  Ala.ska  Road,  Unitsd  States,  Canada 
Asked 

Highways  Minister  P.  A.  Gaglardl  eur- 
g?steU  Tuesday  that  Canada  and  tlie  United 
States  should  share  50  00  on  a  new  north- 
south  highway  route  through  British 
Columbia. 

"Or  they  could  share  50  50  in  bringing 
the  Alaska  Highway  up  to  standard  and 
hardturface  it,"  he  said,  discussing  sugges- 
tions by  Oregon  Senator  KitHAPD  Nt.uiiK:.CF;R 
that  the  Alaska  Highway  should  be  paved 
In  a  Canada-United  States  venture. 

Mr.  Gaglurdi  sa-cl  Brltitli  Coliunbia's  con- 
trlbuliun  in  his  pl;.n  would  be  to  take  over 
the  h  tT'iway  or  liighwayj  r.ftcr  t'le  hard- 
surface  is  laid,  and  undei  take  maintenance 
costs. 

The  Mini-ster  said  Brit:sh  Columbia  has 
already  undertaken  to  m:.uUain  the  lirst  50 
miles  of  the  Alaska  Hl<j;hv.ay  nnrth  of  D:iw- 
£on  Creek,  and  Ottawa  is  tiiinklng  of  hard- 
BurfaciuK  anothtr  50  miles  this  year. 

The  United  St.Uei,  he  believed,  shr>uld  be 
prepared  to  pay  50  percent  of  new  coubtruc- 
tion.  or  reconstruction  and  surfacing  costs, 
since  the  higljway  routes,  through  British 
Columbia  would  be  of  vita;  iuteret.t  to  Amer- 
icans and  Alaskans. 

I  am  sure  the  two  nal  Ions  could  agree, 
and  establLsh  a  high  degree  of  cooperation," 
Mr.  Gaglardi  said. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
members  of  the  Eisenhower  admiiii.stra- 
tion  have  indicated  to  me  their  approval 
of  the  aims  of  my  bill.  In  July  1958, 
I  wrote  to  the  President  sugt^esting  that 
he  propose  United  States-Canadian  co- 
operation in  paving  the  Alaska  Highway 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  when 
the  two  met  at  Ottawa.  The  White 
House  has  since  informed  me  tiiat  this 
subject  was  discussed  in  that  conference. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  discussion  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  further  talks  at  a 
lower  level  and  that  a  United  States- 
Canadian  agreement  may  be  rapidly 
completed  so  that  actual  work  may  get 


underway  Immediately  upon  availability 

of  funds. 

The  need  for  Improving  that  great 
highway  link  across  western  Canada  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  is  a  matter  with 
which  I  am  personally  familiar.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  I  served  In  the  U.S. 
Army  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  late  Gen. 
Jamps  A.  O'Connor,  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, who  was  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  Highway. 

I  have  traveled  many  times  fiom  Fair- 
banks to  Dawson  Creek,  through  meas- 
ureless solitudes  of  pine  forests  and  ma- 
jestic mountains,  and  I  know  we  will 
never  have  reliable  land  contact  with 
Alaska  until  the  1,500-mile  Alaska  High- 
way is  paved. 

Mr.  Prc-ident.  since  originally  intro- 
ducing this  hill  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  Congress.  I  have  received  numerous 
expressions  of  support  from  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  located  in  Alaska 
and  the  other  48  f-tatcs.  This  measure 
is  nonpartisan.  It  would  aid  the  devel- 
opment, not  only  of  Ala-ka  but  of  the 
intervening  areas  of  western  Canada,  for 
the  benefit  of  both  nations.  I  believe 
that  this  proposal  is  one  which  deserves 
the  unanimous  support  of  Coneress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-TCER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1125)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  and  improvement 
of  the  Ala.ska  Highway,  introduced  by 
Mr.  NEUBERGER  <  f or  himself  and  other 
Senators' ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  thank.s  and  the  thanks 
of  Alaska  for  the  vision  and  the  help- 
fulness of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  NelbercerI  in  introducing  a 
bill  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  encourage 
the  paving  of  the  Canadian  section  of 
the  famous  Alaska  Highway. 

The  junior  Senator  fiom  Oregon  has 
on  mnny  occa-^ions  demonstrated  his 
friend.'^hip  for  Ala: kans  and  his  desiie  to 
promote  the  economy  of  that  great  area, 
no.v  the  newe.st  of  our  States. 

As  he  made  the  statement  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  a  while  a','o  in  introdurin'j 
his  bill,  my  mind  went  back  to  a  No- 
vember day  16  \ears  ni-o  when  he  and  I 
stood  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Kluanc,  as 
the  Ala.ska  Highway,  one  of  the  u.ix\-* 
onr-incering  feats  of  World  War  II.  w.;s 
ofTicially  dcriiealed. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  Ala  ki  .":ec- 
tion  of  tliat  hi  hway.  extendin",  over  a 
di.^tanee  of  202  miles,  is  now  paved. 
Only  50  miles  of  the  Canadian  section 
is  under  a  contract  for  paving,  out  of  a 
total  distance  in  the  Canadian  section 
of  1,221  miles. 

This  highway,  from  Dawson  Creek,  the 
point  of  origin,  to  Fairbanks,  is  a  long 
one.  extending  for  1,520  miles.  But 
should  the  Canadian  .section  be  paved,  as 
a  re-.uU  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  or  other- 
wise, we  shall  have.  I  predict,  the  greatest 
ra-^h  of  touii.^ts  to  Canada  and  to  Alaska 
in  recent  history.  It  is  a  great  land. 
There  Js  a  good  highway  now,  but  it  is 
only  a  gravel  highway,  and  sometimes 
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travelers  do  not  care  to  traverse  the 
whole  distance.  But  if  the  highway  is 
paved,  as  It  well  can  be  by  both  coun- 
tries, vmder  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of- 
fered by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
we  are  going  to  have  there  great  tourist 
travel. 

I  am  especially  gratified  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  maintenance  on  a  year-round 
basis  at  the  so-called  Haines  Cutoff, 
which  provides  the  only  access  to  an  in- 
terior highway  which  southeastern  Alas- 
ka has.  Regrettably,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, this  is  closed  most  of  the 
year  because  of  .snow.  If  the  bill  should 
become  law.  then  we  will  have  a  way  to 
go  by  car  from  southeastern  Alaska  to 
Canada,  and  to  all  of  the  States,  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  m  ndf ul  it  was 
principally  because  of  the  hard  work  and 
unremitting  efforts  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Neuberger)  that 
Alaska  about  3  years  ago  was  included 
for  the  first  time  within  the  Federal -aid 
highway  system.  We  in  Alaska  owe 
much  to  the  Senator,  and  we  appreciate 
his  work  on  our  behalf. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  my  senior  colleague  in  com- 
mending our  good  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  for  his  rep€|ated  evi- 
dences of  interest  and  supi)ort  of  Alas- 
kan aspirations,  and  particularly  for  his 
reintroduction  of  the  bill  to  pave  the 
Alaska  highway. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  United 
States  has  shown  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
motion and  development  of  an  inter- 
American  highway,  and  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  liberally  for  that  purpose. 
I  believe  in  recent  years  the  United  States 
has  advanced  something  more  than  $120 
million  to  assist  5  Central  American 
countries  to  complete  their  portions  of 
the  inter-American  highway.  I  think  it 
may  be  fairly  stated  that  no  link  in  that 
inter-American  highway  could  be  deemed 
more  important  than  a  highway  to  con- 
nect the  48  States  with  the  49th  State. 

A  highway  connecting  the  48  States 
with  Alaska  was  constructed  as  a  war 
measure.  It  was  constructed  following 
the  rep>ort  of  a  commission  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  1938.  under  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  our  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl,  who  was  then  a  Representative.  It 
was  a  commission  on  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve. 

The  route  which  was  selected  was  not 
the  route  recommended  by  either  the 
American  memljers  of  our  commission 
or  the  Canadian  members  of  their  com- 
mission, but  was  a  route  which  yielded 
to  war  necessity  and  connected  some  of 
the  airports  which  had  been  built  by  the 
Canadian  Government  the  previous  year. 
The  United  States  built  that-highway. 
The  United  States  paid  for  the^highway, 
and  operated  it  as  a  militaiT  measure. 

One  of  the  ofiBcers  who  assisted  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Alaska 
highway  was  the  same  Richard  Nro- 
BERGER  who  has  been  so  helpful  to  Alaska 
ever  since,  and  is  now  sponsoring  a  bill 
to  get  the  highway  paved.  He  has  re- 
peatedly visited  Alaska  and  has  become 
familiar  with  its  problems. 


It  is  clear  that  unless  the  highway, 
which  was  not  paved  when  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  Canadian  civil  authorities 
after  the  close  of  hostilities,  and  has  not 
been  paved  by  them  since  it  has  become 
theirs,  is  not  paved,  its  usefulness  will  be 
greatly  diminished.  Those  who  have 
traveled  over  the  highway,  as  I  have, 
realize  the  traffic  will  be  f^reatly  increased 
if  it  is  paved,  and  it  is  proper  that  the 
highway  should  be  paved.  It  has  been  of 
substantial  economic  benefit  to  tl'iC  re- 
gions of  Canada  through  which  it  passes 
and  to  Ala'ka.  but  those  benefits  could 
be  much  greater  if  the  highway  Is  hard 
surfaced.  I  am  hopeful  that  such  action 
will  follow. 

I  must  express  some  reservations 
about  the  financial  terms  of  the  bill.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  Canacli?n 
Government  wov.ld  see  fit  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  highway,  in  view  of 
the  great  prosperity  which  tliat  country 
has  ac'.ievcd.  We  have  paved  that  por- 
tion of  the  highway  which  lies  within 
Alaska. 

In  any  event,  it  Is  Important  the 
higliway  be  paved  and  that  there  be  a 
first-class  artery  to  connect  the  48 
States  and  the  49th  State  more  efii- 
ciently.  Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  cosEHDnsor  of  the  measure. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
people  of  Alaska  will  be  eternally  grate- 
ful to  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
not  merely  for  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  but  for  the  repeated  efforts  he 
has  made  on  our  behalf.  As  my  col- 
league pointed  out,  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  instrimiental  in  finally 
securing,  after  40  years  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Alaska  and  exclusion  of 
Alaska  from  all  Federal-aid  highway 
legislation,  the  partial  inclusion  of 
Alaska  under  the  old  act.  We  were  not 
and  are  not  included  imder  the 
Throughway  Act.  although  we  in  Alaska 
are  subject  to  all  the  taxes  added  espe- 
cially to  pay  for  the  throughway  sys- 
tem, which  lias  enabled  the  building  of 
highways  and  throughways  in  the  other 
48  States.  , 

I  think  there  is  an  obligation,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  inherent  need  for  this  proj- 
ect, to  push  the  fight  to  completion  and, 
following  that,  to  enable  Alaska  to  se- 
cure a  highway  system  comparable  to 
those  in  the  other  48  States. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  very  briefly? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  both  my  able  colleagues 
from  oiu-  newest  State,  and.  greatest 
State  in  area,  for  their  kind  remarks 
about  my  efforts  regarding  highways 
leading  to  Alaska  and  within  Alaska. 

I  agree  with  the  Senators  completely 
that  AlEiska's  problem  is  not  simply  to 
have  the  Alaska  Highway  hard  sur- 
faced but  includes  the  need  to  have  ade- 
quate roads  built  within  this  great  land 
where  now  many  of  the  leading  com- 
munities are  not  tied  together  by  any 
highways  whatsoever. 

I  think  we  should  lu'ge  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  keep  in 
mind  the  salient  fact  that  this  coimtry, 
from  its  Treasury,  has  provided  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  Inter-American  High- 
way in  Central  America.     That  is  a 


very  important  and  worthy  project,  but 
it  merely  leads  to  neighboring  coimtries. 
The  Alaska  Highway  leads  to  the  49  th 
State  of  the  Union,  a  State  of  the  Union 
equal  to  any  other. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  vast  sums  of 
money  building  an  inter-American 
highway  in  Central  America,  we  cer- 
tainly sliould  try  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment with  Canada  to  hard-surface  the 
Alaska  Highway,  which  leads  to  Fair- 
banks, which  I  believe  is  the  second 
largest  community  in  our  new  State  of 
Alaska.  I  know  our  two  able  Senators 
from  Alaska  will  work  on  this  project, 
and  will  put  similar  effort  to  the  greater 
project  of  securing  good  roads  within 
Alaska,  to  tie  together  the  communities 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Oregon.  I  agree 
with  what  he  has  said.  I  am  hopefal 
that  before  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law 
we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing v^ith  the  Canadian  authorities 
as  to  Canadian  participation. 

I  am  happy  the  Senator  brought  up 
the  fact  that  Alaska  enters  the  Union 
in  a  unique  situation,  in  which  not  only 
a  few  but  the  majority  of  its  communi- 
ties are  unconnected  to  each  other  by 
highway.  If  we  had  a  comparable  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  land  transportation — and  I  say  that 
l)ecause  Alaskans  are  very  air  minded 
and  our  air  services  are  good — we  would 
have  one  railway  system  extending  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  perhaps  going  by 
way  of  Cleveland  and  Detroit  or  Indi- 
anapolis. There  would  be  a  highway 
roughly  paralleling  that  railway  but  tak- 
ing a  slightly  different  route,  going  per- 
haps through  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati.  There  might  be  a 
branch  or  two  extending  from  that  high- 
way. The  capital  of  the  Nation  would 
be  unconnected  with  any  other  city  by 
highway.  There  would  be  a  few  short 
stubs  of  roads  going  out  from  it  and  from 
a  few  of  the  cities.  The  rest  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  to  depend  on  air  trans- 
portation. That  contrast  illustrates  the 
situation  in  Alaska  today.  Obviously  a 
great  area  such  as  Alaska  cannot  be  de- 
veloped without  highways.  Our  48 
States  would  never  have  developed  with- 
out them.  I  am  hopeful  this  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  initiate  a  measiu"e  or  meas- 
ures which  will  enable  us  to  compensate 
for  the  many  years  of  exclusion  from 
Federal  highway  legislation — which  will 
enable  us  to  catch  up,  and  to  secure  a 
highway  system  that  is  proper,  just  and 
necessary  for  the  development  of  Alaska. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    502    OP 
GENERAL  BRIDGE  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946. 

This  bill  is  a  proposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  establish  bridge 
clearances  over  navigable  waters.  It 
would  result  in  savings  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  the  Department  feels. 
Those  savings  would  inure  principally 
to  the  Federal-aid,  State,  and  local  high- 
way programs,  and  in  some  degree  to 
railroads  and  pipelines. 


Ill 
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It  1«  expected  that  the  bill  would  not 
unduly  affect  waterway  transportation. 
I  believe  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation will  be  of  great  help  as  the  coun- 
try progresses  with  the  mammoth  high- 
way building  program. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1126)  to  amend  section 
502  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT TRANSPORTATION  OP  GAM- 
BUNG  DEVICES  IN  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  punish  the  use  of  interstate  commerce 
in  furtherance  of  conspiracies  to  commit 
organized  crime  offenses  against  any  of 
the  several  States.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  mobilize  the  full  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  drive  against  organized 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  three  additional  bills 
dealing  with  illegal  gambling  operations. 

The  first  would  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
Interstate  communication  facilities  for 
transmitting  gambling  information 
across  State  lines. 

The  second  would  redefine  the  tenn 
"gambling  devices"  in  the  present  law 
to  close  loopholes  which  have  developed. 

The  third  bill  would  make  it  unlawful 
to  use  the  mails  or  broadcasting  facili- 
ties to  promote  lotteries  and  other  simi- 
lar gambling  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ke.minc, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  Indicated: 

To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce: 

S.  1129.  A  bill  to  improve  tiu-  enforcement 
of  laws  pertaining  to  gambling  by  sup- 
pressing the  transml£.'-ion  of  certain  gam- 
bling infonr.ation:  and 

S.  1130.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  January  2,  1951,  prohibiting  the  trans- 
portation of  cambllng  devices  in  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

To  tlie  Ccmralttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  1131.  A.  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts  and 
t-an.sactloiis  with  respect  to  gambling  ma- 
terials; and 

S.  1132.  A  bill  to  punish  the  use  of  Inter- 
Ft;'.te  cnrnmorce  iu  furtherance  of  con- 
f  ;)ira?ies  in  commit  organized  crime  ofTcnres 
ig:!!ast  any  of   the  several   States. 


EA3IC  RIGHT.S  OP  LABOR  UNION 
MEMBERS  AND  ETHICAL  PRAC- 
1ICE3  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
UNION  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  for  appropiiate  refer- 
ence. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1137)  to  provide  mini- 
mum    standards     guaranteeing     basic 


rights  of  labor  union  members  and  en- 
suring ethical  practices  in  the  conduct 
of  union  affairs;  to  require  disclosure  of 
information  to  which  union  members 
and  the  public  are  entitled;  to  create 
fiduciary  duties  and  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration,  disburse- 
ment, and  i-eporting  of  funds  by  officials 
of  labor  imions;  to  prevent  abuses  in  tJie 
administration  of  union  trusteeships;  to 
prevent  int-M  icrence  with  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectivclj ;  to 
prevent  lo.s.s  of  Government  revenues  dui- 
to  evasion  of  income  tax  la\v.>;  '\iid  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referrrd  to  the  CoMiiniltec  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  to- 
gether witii  an  analysis  thereof  which 
I  have  prepared,  be  printed  in  tlio  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^evtativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as^sembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Labor-M.ii.ugcfnDnt 
Basic  Rights.  Ethical  Standards,  and  Di.s- 
closure  Act  of  1959." 

FiJidings  and  policy 

Sec.  2.  (a»  The  Congress  finds,  from  recent 
Investigations  in  the  labor  and  management 
fields,  many  Instances  of  corruption,  abuse  of 
trui^t.  tax  evrx.slon,  disregard  of  democratic 
procedures  and  of  the  rights  of  Individual 
workers,  and  other  failures  to  observe  neces- 
sary standards  of  responsibility  and  trust. 
The  Congress  also  finds  that  remedial  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  aid,  protect,  and  further 
commerce,  to  insure  the  rights  of  union 
membors,  to  protect  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  benefit  the  public 
welfare. 

(b)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  the  objectives,  pro- 
tect the  Interests,  and  correct  the  evils  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  by  (1)  providing 
minimum  standards  of  ethical  practices, 
democratic  representation,  and  due  process 
of  law  for  the  protection  of  the  members  of 
such  lab  )r  organizations;  (2)  requiring  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  transactions  in 
wli.ich  abuses  of  trust  or  authority,  conflicts 
of  intere.ts.  and  other  imj)roper  actlvitie.t 
miy  occ\ir  unless  opened  fo  scrutiny:  (3) 
providing  remedies  for  those  Injured  by 
abuses  of  trust  or  authority:  (4)  regulating 
the  imposition  of  trustecEhlps  on  subordi- 
nate unions;  (5)  providing  adequate  en- 
forcement mea.sures  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  foregoing  requirements;  (6)  pro- 
viding that  noncomplylng  persons  whose 
labor  or  management  practiices  do  not  Justify 
the  protection  of  privileges  and  Immunities 
otherwise  available  under  Federal  law  may 
be  disqualified  from  such  privileges  and 
immunities;  and  (7)  imposing  criminal  pen- 
alties for  willful  wrongdoing. 

Definitions 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Labor  organisation"  means  a  labor 
organization  engaged  in  activities  affecting 
commprce  and  includes  any  labor  union  or 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee,  as.so- 
ciatlon,  group,  or  plan,  so  engaged  In  which 
employees  participate  and  which  exists  for 
the  purpose,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing 
with  employers  concerning  grievances,  labor 
disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay.  hours  of  em- 
ployment, conditions  of  work,  or  other  mat- 
ters Incidental  to  employment  relationships, 


and  includes  further  any  conference.  Joint 
board.  Joint  council,  or  other  local.  State, 
regional,  national,  or  International  organiza- 
tion composed  of  representatives  of  such 
labor  organizations  or  In  which  such  labor 
organizations  are  associated  or  with  which 
they  are  afflllated. 

(21  'Labor  orpuilzntlon  engaged  in  activ- 
ities afTt'ctirg  commerce  ■  means  a  labor  or- 
ganization whlcli  has  officers  or  members  en- 
gau'ed  in  activities  aiTecling  commerce,  or 
which  represents  cmph  yees  engaged  In  such 
rctiVitlcs,  or  which  represents  employees  or 
ha;  (  m^crs  or  mcmljcrs  who  are  employed  by 
any  employer  or  In  any  Indu.'itry  engnTed  In 
activities  atfccting  commerce,  Including  any 
Irfc^r  orKanizatiori  certified  under  F^'denil 
lav,-,  act. Ill;,  or  rt-Ci  guizd.  ns  the  representa- 
tr.e  of  cn:jj;oyet  r,  ol  any  .such  employer  or  In- 
a'ly  .such  i;:du>try,  or  actuely  .'ccking  to  rep- 
resent anv  su(  h  <-mployees,  or  receiving  or 
Ifjiiig  any  ch.irfer  lro:n  or  to  another  labor 
org:ini7;ation  which  Is  rr )jresentl'v.^  or  :-.--tlve- 
ly  sct'kiiig  U)  rtj)re.scnt  any  such  employees. 

(3)  "Affecting  commerce"  means  any  ac- 
tivity or  ii!d\i.\try  in  commerce  or  In  which  a 
1.  b or  dis}  utt  or  a  violation  of  this  Act  would 
hin'icr  or  ob.struct  commerce  or  the  free  flow 
of  c  )mmerce.  and  Includes  any  activity  or 
Industry  "affecting  commerce"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Labor  Management  Relatlonj 
Act.  1947.  a.s  an-.nulcd  j 

(4)  "Commerce"  means  trade  traffic,  com- 
merce, tran::;port.it.t)n.  or  conununlcatlon 
among  the  stveral  states  or  between  a  State 
and  any  place  out  ide  thereof. 

(.5)  "State"  n.ea»i3  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Hawaii.  Puerti)  Rico,  th"  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa  Gur.m,  Wake  Island,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  oner  C  mtlnental  Shelf 
lands  dotlned  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Liiud.s  Act    (67  S'ut    4GJ  ;  . 

(6)  "Person  means  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, labor  organizations,  p.irtncrslups, 
as.sociatlons,  corporatl'  ns,  l#«gal  representa- 
tives, mutual  companies.  Joint -stock  com- 
panies. tru.sts.  unincorp-iratcd  organizations, 
trtistees,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  or  receivers. 

(7 1  "Employer"  means  any  employer  or 
any  group  or  a.sso<-iat Ion  of  employers  which 
Is  an  employer  within  the  meaning  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
employment  of  any  employees  or  which,  with 
respect  to  any  private  or  pubUc  employment 
of  employees,  n-.ay  deal  with  any  labor  or- 
giinlzution  conceriilnt;  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  p,-.y.  hours  of  employ, 
ment,  or  conditions  of  work,  and  Includes 
any  person  actiiiL;  directly  as  an  employer 
or  indirectly  in  the  Int.rest  of  an  emplovcr 
In  relation  to  an  enip'oyee.  excei>t  that  as 
used  in  provisions  of  this  Act  subJecUi.g 
employers  to  any  requirement,  liability,  pro- 
hibition, administrative  sanction,  or  punish- 
ment, "em.ployer"  shall  not  Include  the 
United  Slates  or  any  wholly  owned  Go\ern- 
ment  corporation  or  any  State  or  poiuical 
subdivi.'^ion  of  a  State  or  any  employer  wiio 
is  not  tng;'.ged  in  any  activity  or  in  any  in- 
dustry airccting  commerce. 

(8)  "Employee"  Includes  any  Indlvidi-al 
employed  by  an  employer,  and  any  individ- 
ual wlio  e  work  has  ceased  because  of,  f>r  in 
connection  with,  any  current  labor  dirpute. 
or  because  of  any  unf.iir  labor  practice,  or 
because  of  exclusion  or  explu&ion  from  a 
labor  orgitulzation  In  any  manner  or  lor  any 
TeuFon  lnconsl.«;ti.nt  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

(9)  'Member",  when  used  In  reference  to 
a  labor  organl;  ation.  includes  any  jjerson 
who  has  fulfilled  or  tendered  the  lawful  re- 
quirements for  membership  in  such  or- 
ganization, and  who  neither  has  voluntarily 
withdrawn  from  membership  nor  has  been 
expelled  from  membership  after  approprlat« 
proceedings  consistent  with  lawful  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution,  bylaws,  or  other 
governing   charter   of   such   organization. 
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(10)  "OfBcer",  when  used  In  reference  to 
a  labor  organization,  moans  iiny  constltu- 
t  lonal  offlcer  or  any  member  of  a  board,  coun- 
cil, committee,  or  other  body  established  by 
the  constitution,  bylaws,  or  charter  of  a  labor 
organization  who  la  elected  or  appointed 
pursuant  to  and  Is  empowered  by  such  con- 
stitution, bylaws,  or  charter  to  exercise  gov- 
erning or  executive  functions  with  respect 
to  such    labor   organization. 

(11)  "International  labor  organization" 
means  any  labor  organization  which  has  as 
members  more  than  one  local  or  constituent 
I  ibc;r  organization  or  the  representatives  or 
members  of  more  than  one  such  organization, 
and  which  exercises  any  governing  or  super- 
visory ptjwers  over  such  local  or  constituent 
urganlzatu  ns. 

(1:^1  "Trust  in  which  a  labor  organization 
Is  interested"  means  a  trust  o-  other  fund 
or  orpanl/alion  (A)  which  was  created  or 
established  by  a  labor  organi;ii  t.on,  or  one 
or  more  of  the  trustees  or  c  ne  or  more 
members  of  the  governing  body  of  which  is 
.selected  or  appointed  by  a  labor  organization, 
and  (B)  a  primary  purjKxse  of  which  is  to 
provide  benefits  for  the  memt)ers  of  sucli 
labor  organization  or   their  beneficiaries. 

(13)  "Trusteeship"  means  control  or 
management  of  funds,  other  prop>erty,  op- 
erations, or  procedures  of  one  labor  organiza- 
tion by  any  other  labor  organization 
through  any  receivership,  trusteeship,  or 
other  procedure  in  which  a  supervisor, 
tru.stee,  or  other  administrator  Is  vested  by 
such  labor  ort;anlzatlon  with  authority  nor- 
mally exerc:.«ed  by  any  officer  or  officers,  or 
by  the  membership,  of  such  other  labor 
organization. 

(14)  "General  vote"  means  (A)  In  the 
case  of  a  local  labor  organization,  the  con- 
currence In  a  %'ote.  by  secret  ballot,  of  a 
majority  of  members  present  at  a  general 
membership  meeting;  and  (B)  in  the  case 
of  an  international  labor  organization,  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  votes  cast  by 
delegates  present  at  a  general  meeting  of 
duly  chosen  delegates,  or  (C)  In  either  case, 
a  referendum  conducted  by  secret  ballot 
through  the  mails. 

(16)  "Secret  ballot"  means  the  expression 
by  ballot,  voting  machine,  or  otherwise,  but 
In  no  event  by  proxy,  of  a  choice  with  re- 
spect to  any  election,  referendum,  or  vote 
taken  upon  any  matter,  which  Is  cast  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  person  expressing 
such  choice  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
choice  expressed. 

(16)  "'EHie  notice"  means  (A)  in  the  case 
of  a  local  labor  organization,  not  less  than 
15  days'  written  notice  to  each  member  at 
his  last  known  address;  and  (B)  In  the  case 
of  an  International  labor  organization,  not 
less  than  30  days'  written  notice  to  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  each  local  or  constituent  labor 
organization  entitled   to  such  notice. 

(17)  "Aggregate  compensation"  includes 
all  salary,  fees,  bonuses,  commissions,  or 
other  emoluments  payable  or  provided  as 
compensation  for  services  performed  for,  or 
by  reason  of  the  holding  of  any  office  in,  or 
employment  by,  any  labor  organization  or 
trust  in  which  such  labor  organization  Is  in- 
terested, and  any  amounts  payable  as  an  al- 
lowance for  or  In  reimbursement  of  expenses 
incurred  In  the  performance  of  such  services 
or  the  holding  of  such  oflBce. 

(18)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

TrrLX  I.    RIGHTS  TO  BE  CUAkANTEZO  IN  CHAKTXRS 
or   IJlBOa    OBCANTZATIONS 

Basic  rights 

Sec.  101.  The  constitution  and  bylaws  or 
other  governing  charter  of  every  labor  organ- 
ization shall  contain  proTialona  effectively 
designed  to  carry  out  the  following  objec- 
tives and  to  guarantee  to  Its  members  the 
following  rights: 

(1)  Equal  sights. — Every  member  of  • 
labor  organization  shall   have  equal  rights 
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and  privileges  within  such  organization,  in- 
cluding identical  voting  rights  and  equal 
protection  of  its  rules  and  regvilatlons. 

(2)  ELicniiUTT  rem.  membership. — Every 
person  who  meets  the  reasonable  qualiflca- 
tions  uniformly  prescribed  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization for  membership  therein  shall  be 
eligible  for  and  admitted  to  membership  In 
such  organization.  The  initiation  fee,  in 
the  case  of  any  individual  seeking  to  become 
a  member  of  such  organization,  shall  not 
be  in  excess  ol  75  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  the  prevailing  weekly  wage  payable  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  same  category  of  employ- 
ment as  such  person,  as  of  the  time  .'iuch  fee 
is  imposed,  in  the  vicinity  of  such  bargain- 
ing unit. 

(3)  Freedom  of  speech — Every  member  of 
a  labor  organizJitlon  shall  have  the  right  to 
express  any  views,  arguments  or  opinions  re- 
garding an  matter  respecting  such  organiza- 
tion or  Its  officers,  agents,  or  representatives, 
and  to  dl!=8Pmlnale  such  views,  arguments,  or 
opinions  either  orally  or  in  printed,  graphic, 
or  visual  form,  without  being  subject  to 
I>enalty,  discipline,  or  interference  of  any 
kind   by  such  organization. 

(4)  Freedom  of  assembly. — Every  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  organization  shall  have  the 
right  to  meet  and  assemble  freely  with  any 
other  members  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing views  and  reaching  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  any  matters  pertaining  to  such 
organization  or  its  officers,  agents,  or  repre- 
sentatives, without  being  subject  to  penalty, 
discipline,  or  interference  of  any  kind  by 
such  organization. 

(5)  Freedom  from  ARBITRARY  financial  EX- 
ACTIONS.—Rules  relating  to  the  rate  of  dues 
and  Initiation  fees,  or  the  levying  of  any 
special  or  general  assessment,  may  be 
adopted  or  amended  only  after  due  notice 
and  by  general  vote. 

(6)  Protection  of  the  right  to  sue.^No 
labor  organization  shall  limit  the  right  of  any 
member  or  officer  thereof  to  institute  an  ac- 
tion in  any  court,  or  in  a  proceeding  before 
any  administrative  agency.  Irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  the  labor  organization  or  its 
officers  are  named  as  defendants  or  respond- 
ents in  such  action  or  proceeding,  or  the 
right  of  any  member  or  officer  of  such  labor 
organization  to  appear  as  a  witness  In  any 
Judicial,  administrative,  or  legislative  pro- 
ceeding, or  to  petition  any  legislature  or  to 
communicate  with  any  legislator:  Provided. 
That  any  such  member  or  officer  may  be  re- 
quired to  exhaust  reasonable  hearing  proce- 
dures within  such  organization,  not  requir- 
ing longer  than  3  months  to  final  deci- 
sion, before  instituting  legal  or  administra- 
tive prcx-eedlngs  against  such  organization 
or  any  officer  thereof. 

(7)  Safeguards  against  improper  discipli- 
nary ACTION — No  member  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation may  be  fined,  suspended,  expelled,  or 
otherwise  disciplined  by  such  organization 
or  any  officer  thereof  except  for  breach  of 
some  published  written  rule  of  such  organi- 
zation which  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Disciplinary  ac- 
tion may  not  be  taken  unless  such  member 
has  been  (A)  serA-ed  with  a  written  copy  of 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws or  other  governing  charter  of  such  or- 
ganization which  contains  a  listing  of  the 
rights  and  safeguards  alTorded  him  pursuant 
to  this  title  with  respect  to  the  conditions 
under  which  disciplinary  action  may  be 
taken;  (B>  served  with  written  specific 
charges;  (C)  given  a  reasonable  time  to  pre- 
pare his  defense;  (D)  afforded  a  full  and  fair 
hearing;  and  (E)  afforded  final  review  on  a 
written  transcript  of  the  hearing,  by  an  Im- 
partial person  or  persons  (1)  agreed  to  by 
such  organization  and  the  accused,  or  (11) 
designated  by  an  independent  arbitration  or 
mediation  association  or  board. 

(8)  iNBPXCTioir  or  ickmbzbship  lists. — 
Each  member  of  a  labor  organization  or  hla 
agent  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  a  list 
of  the  names  and  last  known  addresses  of 


all  members  of  such  organization.  Such 
list  shall  be  maintained  at  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  such  organization  by  a 
designated  official  thereof. 

Standards  applicable   to   local  and  interna' 
tional  labor  organizations 

Sec.  102.  The  constitution  and  bylaws,  or 
other  governing  charter  of  every  labor  or- 
ganization shall  contain  provisions  effective- 
ly designed  to  carry  out  the  following  ob- 
jectives and  to  guarantee  to  its  members  the 
following  rights: 

( 1 )  Election  of  officers  and  members  of 
covernlnc  bodies. — The  three  principal  offi- 
cers, members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
members  of  any  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors  which  Is  authorized  to  act 
as  a  board  of  directors  (unless  selected  by 
the  board  from  its  own  number),  memtiers 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  or  members  of  any 
other  governing  body  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, shall  be  nominated  and  elected  In  the 
manner  prescribed  in  section  302. 

(2)  Disclosure  of  votes  by  delegates. — 
Any  vote  by  a  delegate  in  his  representative 
capacity  shall  be  recorded  in  such  manner 
that  any  person  represented  by  such  delegate 
can  determine  whether  such  delegate  voted 
for  or  against  any  candidate  or  issue. 

(3)  Salaries  and  expense  allowances. — 
Any  salaries  or  general  expense  allowances  of 
officers,  directors,  trustees,  and  members  of 
an  executive  committee  or  other  such  gov- 
erning body  of  a  local  labor  organization 
shall  be  established  by  the  bylaws  or  by 
resolution  adopted  by  general  vote:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  bylaws  or  resolution  may 
establish  mlnlmums  and  maximums  within 
which  such  salaries  may  be  determined  by 
the  trustees,  directors,  or  members  of  an 
executive  committee  or  other  such  govern- 
ing body  of  such  labor  organization:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  payment  of  expenses 
incurred  or  to  be  Incurred  by  any  such  per- 
son upon  Itemized  vouchers  duly  presented 
to  the  fiscal  officer  of  such  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

(4)  Preservation  or  ballots. — All  ballots 
cast  with  reference  to  any  matter  which  Is 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  be 
decided  by  secret  ballot,  and  all  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  such  secret  ballot,  shall  be 
preserved  for  not  less  than  two  years  after 
the  date  such  vote  Is  taken. 

(5)  Affiliated  organizations. — No  organl- 
ssatlon  or  fund,  whether  or  not  incorporated, 
shall  be  created  or  financed  by  the  funds  of  a 
labor  organization  except  by  general  vote  of 
the  labor  organization  creating  or  financing 
such  organization  or  fund,  and  any  labor 
organization  creating  or  financing  such  an 
organization  or  fund  shall  submit  as  a  part 
of  Its  annual  financial  report  a  schedule  of 
the  operations  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  or  part 
thereof,  of  such  organization  or  fund,  which 
schedule  shall  be  patterned  after  and  audited 
In  the  same  manner  as  is  the  annual  finan- 
cial report  reqtt'red  by  section  202(a)  (K). 

(6)  Bonding. — All  officers,  agents,  repre- 
sentatives, and  employees  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization who  handle  ftmds  of  such  or- 
ganization shall  be  bonded  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  handling  of 
such  funds,  and  the  bond  of  each  such  per- 
son In  effect  during  any  fiscal  year  of  such 
organization  shall  be  in  an  amount,  (A) 
in  the  case  of  an  international  labor  organi- 
zation, not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  gross 
income  of  such  organization  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  such  organization  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year,  or  $250,000,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser;  or,  if  there  be  no  sucli 
preceding  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $50,000, 
and  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  local  labor  arganiza- 
tlon,  not  less  than  the  total  of  the  dues  and 
other  assessments  paid  by  the  members 
thereof  during  the  fiscal  year  of  such  organi- 
zation immediately  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
or,  if  there  be  no  such  preceding  fiscal  year, 
in  an  amount  not  less  than  $10,000. 
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(7)  Recokos. — Records  shall  be  kept  of  all 
actions  taken  at  any  general  membership 
meeting,  any  meeting  of  directors,  trustees, 
or  members  of  any  executive  committee  (In- 
cluding any  executive  committee  appointed 
or  elected  by  directors  or  trustees)  of  any 
labor  organization  and,  In  the  case  of  an 
international  labor  organization,  of  all  votes 
t.iken  at  any  such  meeting  or  at  any  con- 
vention; and  such  records  shall  be  main- 
tained for  five  years  at  the  principal  office 
or  place  of  business  of  such  organization 
and  shall  be  available  for  inspection  at  rea- 
sonable times  by  any  member  of  such  organ- 
ization or  of  a  constituent  unit  of  such 
organization,  or  by  the  attorney  or  other 
representative  of  such  member. 

(8)  Financial  records— Detailed  financial 
records,  Including  annual  audits  by  an  Inde- 
pendent certified  accountant,  showing  all 
moneys  received  by  any  labor  organization 
and  the  sources  thereof,  and  all  expenditures 
of  such  organization  and  the  purpose 
thereof,  shall  be  kept  and  maintained  for 
five  years  by  the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  such 
organization  at  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness and  shall  be  open  to  Inspection,  in  the 
case  of  a  local  labor  organization,  by  any 
member  of  such  organization,  and.  In  the 
case  of  an  international  labor  organization, 
by  any  member  of  any  constituent  unit  of 
■uch  organization  who  has  been  authorized 
by  vote  of  such  constituent  unit  to  Inspect 
such  records,  or  In  either  such  case  by  the 
attorney  or  other  representative  of  such 
member.  Any  such  expenditure  exceeding 
•  100  In  the  case  of  a  local  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  $500  In  the  case  of  an  International 
labor  organization,  shall  be  supported  by  a 
voucher  from  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  such  expenditure  Is  made. 

(9)    Investment      or      surplus      funds. 

Every  labor  organization  shall  be  entitled  at 
all  times  to  maintain  a  working  capitol  of 
not  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  of  the  dues 
and  assessments  received  by  It  during  Its 
latest  fiscal  year,  or  In  the  absence  of  such 
latest  fiscal  year,  not  In  excess  of  $25,000. 
In  the  case  of  a  local  labor  organization. 
and  not  in  excess  of  $100,000.  In  the  case 
of  an  International  labor  organization.  All 
■urns  held  by  any  labor  organization  In  ex- 
cesB  of  such  sim:i.  other  than  pension  or 
trust  funds,  shall  be  held  In  savings  banks 
on  time  deposits  or  Invested  In  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  permitted  Insurance  com- 
panies by  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  such  or- 
ganization Is  located. 

(10)  Collective  bargaining  agrex- 
KiNTS.— A  copy  of  each  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  made  by  a  labor  organization 
with  any  employer  shall.  In  the  case  of  a 
local  labor  organization,  be  forwarded  on 
request  to  any  employee  of  such  employer 
whose  rights  as  such  employee  are  directly 
affected  by  such  agreement,  and  in  the  case 
of  an  International  labor  organization,  be 
forwarded  to  each  constituent  unit  which 
has  members  directly  affected  by  such  agree- 
ment; and  each  labor  organization  shall 
maintain  at  Its  principal  place  of  business 
copies  of  any  such  agreement  made  or  re- 
ceived by  It,  which  copies  shall  be  available 
for  Inspection  by  any  member  or  by  any 
employee  whose  rights  are  affected  by  such 
agreement. 

Staridarda  applicable  to  local  labor 
orffanizations 
Stc.  103.  The  constitution  and  bylaws  or 
other  governing  charter  of  every  local  labor 
organization  shall  contain  provisions  effec- 
tively designed  to  carry  out  the  following 
objectives  and  to  guarantee  to  Its  members 
the  following  rights: 

(1)     OSMVUl.        MKMBXBSHIP        ICBTINO. — A 

general  membership  meeting  shall  be  held 
not  less  than  three  times  each  year,  and 
•ach  member  of  the  local  labor  organlia- 
tion  shall  b«  notified  by  mail  of  any  such 


meeting  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the 
date  such  meeting  Is  to  be  held. 

(2)  Delegates  to  international  labor 
ORGANIZATION. — All  delegates  of  a  local  labor 
organization  to  a  meeting  or  convention  of 
an  international  labor  organization  of  which 
such  local  organization  is  a  constituent  unit 
shall  be  elected  In  the  manner  set  forth  in 
section  302;  except  that  If  such  meeting  or 
convention  is  called  upon  notice  InsufDcient 
to  permit  the  holding  of  such  an  election, 
such  delegates  may  be  selected  in  such  other 
manner  as  may  be  provided  by  the  consti- 
tution, bylaws,  or  other  governing  charter 
of  such  local  labor  organization. 

(3)  Roster    of    members   or  local   labor 

ORG.\NIZATION  TO  BE  FURNISHED  TO  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR  ORGANIZATION — Not  mofc  than 
thirty  dnys  prior  to  any  meeting  or  conven- 
tion of  an  International  labor  organization 
of  which  a  local  labor  organization  is  a  con- 
stituent unit,  such  local  organization  shall 
furnish  to  such  international  organization  a 
roster  of  the  members  of  such  local  orRuni- 
zatlon.  m  order  that  such  international  or- 
ganization may  be  able  to  determine  the 
voting  strength  of  such  local  organization. 

(4)  Mercer  of  locals  or  transfer  of  mem- 
bership OR  FUNDS. — No  merger  of  a  Real  labor 
organization  with  any  other  local  labor  or- 
ganization, and  no  transfer  of  membership 
or  funds  from  one  local  labor  organization 
to  anotner  shall  take  place  except  after  ap- 
proval by  a  general  vote  of  each  local  labor 
organization  to  be  merged  (in  the  case  of 
a  merger),  each  local  labor  organization  af- 
fected (in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  member- 
ship), and  the  local  labor  organization  from 
which  funds  are  to  be  transferred  (in  the 
case  of  a  transfer  of  funds) .  upon  due  notice 
stating  in  detail  the  purpose  of  the  merger 
or  transfer. 

Standards  applicable  to  international 
unions 

Sec  104.  The  constitution  and  bylaws  or 
other  governing  charter  of  every  Interna- 
tional labor  organization  shall  contain  pro- 
visions effectively  designed  to  carry  out  the 
following  objectives  and  to  guarantee  to  Its 
members  the  following  rights: 

(1)  Conventions. — Every  international  la- 
bor organization  shall  hold  a  convention  or 
similar  meeting  of  all  Its  constituent  units 
not  less  often  than  once  every  four  years,  at 
which  time  there  shall  be  elected.  In  the 
manner  provided  for  by  section  302.  all 
officers  and  members  of  any  governing  body 
required  to   be  elected  by  section   102(1). 

(2)  Voting  at  conventions. — All  dele- 
gates elected  or  designated  by  the  con- 
stituent units  of  an  International  labor 
organization  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  103(2)  to  represent  such  constituent 
unit  at  any  meeting  or  convention  held  by 
such  labor  organization  shall  have  a  vote  in 
all  elections  for  officers  and  upon  other  mat- 
ters brought  before  such  meeting  or  con- 
vention for  action  or  ratification  by  vote, 
which  vote  shall  be  numerically  equivalent, 
or  proportionate,  to  the  number  of  the 
members  of  such  constituent  unit  as  dis- 
closed by  the  roster  of  members  required 
to  be  furnished  under  the  provisions  of 
section   103(3). 

(3 )  Notices  or  meetings  or  conventions. — 
Not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  any  meet- 
ing or  convention  of  any  International  labor 
organization  for  the  election  of  officers,  di- 
rectors, trustees,  or  members  of  an  executive 
committee,  a  notice  shall  be  sent  by  mall 
to  the  secretary  of  each  constituent  unit  of 
such  organization,  which  notice  shall  set 
forth  the  time,  place,  and  a  detailed  agenda 
of  such  meeting  or  convention. 

(4)  ExraAoaoiMAKT  iuztimos. — Extraordi- 
nary meetings  of  an  international  labor  or- 
ganization shall  not  be  held  except  upon 
fifteen  days'  notice  to  the  secretary  of  each 
oonatltuent  unit  of  lueta  organisation.  Such 
notice  shall  specify  the  nature  of  the  busi- 


ness desired  to  b«  transacted  at  such  extraor- 
dinary meeting.  At  any  such  meeting  the 
international  labor  organization  may  recog- 
nize as  the  representatives  of  the  constituent 
units  of  such  organisation  the  individuals 
who  were  elected  or  designated  as  such  by 
such  constituent  units  for  the  latest  regular 
meeting,  unless  such  constituent  units  shall 
have  elected  or  designated  other  Individuals 
to  represent  them  at  such  extraordinary 
meeting. 

(5)  Rep«z3entatives. — No  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  as  a  representative  or  dele- 
gate of  a  constituent  unit  of  an  Interna- 
tional labor  organization  unless  such  person 
shall  have  been  elected  or  designated  as 
such  In  the  manner  provided  in  section 
103(2). 

(6)  Issuance  or  charters. — No  Interna- 
tional lalx>r  organization  shall  Issue  any 
charier  to  any  constituent  unit  of  such 
orfjanlzatlon  except  upon  written  request 
therefor  and  upon  written  application  set- 
ting forth  facta  meeting  the  membership 
requirements  of  such  labor  organization  with 
resjject  to  constituent  units  thereof.  No 
charter  shall  be  permitted  to  be  Issued  or 
outstanding  in  the  name  of  any  organization 
which  is  not  a  bona  fide  labor  organization. 
Within  fifteen  days  after  Issuance  of  any 
local  charter,  the  orj^anization  issuing  such 
charter  shall  notify  the  SecreUry  of  the 
name,  purpose,  and  number  of  members  of 
such  chartered  organization. 

(7)  Trusteeships. — No  International  la- 
bor orRanlzatlon  shall  impoFe  any  trustee- 
ship upon  any  constituent  unit  of  such  or- 
ganlziitlon  ex.epi  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  and  procedures  provided  for  in 
section  303. 

tttlx  n.  reporting  and  disclosurs 
General  requirements 
Sec.  201.  Every  person  required  to  file  re- 
ports or  other  documents  with  the  Secretary 
as  provided  in  this  Act  shall — 

( 1 )  File,  at  the  times  and  places  and  in 
the  forms  prescribed  therefor,  such  reports 
or  documents  containing  the  information 
required  by  this  Act.  with  adequate  Indexing 
and  cross  reference  to  Indicate  compliance 
with  the  relevant  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(2)  Maintain  records  of  all  substantiating 
Information,  documents,  and  related  data 
necessary  to  explain  and  verify  the  reports 
and  documenu  filed  as  required  by  this  Act; 

(3)  Keep  these  records  available  for  exam- 
ination by  any  Interested  labor  organiza- 
tion member  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tives, or  by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representatives,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years  after  the  filing  of  reporU  based 
on  the  Information  which  they  contain. 

Reporting  by  labor  organizations 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Every  labor  organization  shall 
file  with  the  Secretary  ( 1 )  copies  of  Its  con- 
stitution, bylaws,  or  other  governing  char- 
ter, which  shall  conform  with  and  contain 
provisions  designed  to  effectively  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  title  I,  and  (2)  a  report 
signed  by  Its  president  or  other  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  by  its  secretary  or  other  chief 
records  officer,  containing  the  following  In- 
formation. In  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  rule  or  regulation  require : 

(A)  The  name  of  the  labor  organization, 
the  address  of  Its  principal  business  office, 
and  of  any  other  office  or  offices  regularly 
maintained  by  such  organization; 

(B)  The  statutory  authority,  if  any,  under 
which  the  labor  organization' is  organised; 

(C)  The  names  and  titles  of  lU  officers; 

(D)  The  name  and  title  of  each  officer, 
employee,  agent,  or  representative  of  suob 
organisation,  and  of  each  attorney,  account- 
ant,  consultant,  or  other  person  engaged  or 
paid  bj  the  labor  organlsauon,  whoee  segre- 
gate compensation  received  from  tueta  organ- 
isation in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  exceeded 
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$10,000,  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  to  exceed  $10,0(X): 

(E)  The  name  and  title  of  each  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  board  of  trustees, 
executive  committee,  or  other  governing 
board  or  committee  of  the  labor  organization; 

(F)  The  name  and  title  of  each  trustee  or 
other  person  responsible  for  the  custody  or 
administration  of  any  trusts  or  funds  In 
which  the  labor  organization  is  Interested; 

(0)  Aggregate  compensation  paid  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  or  reasonably  expected  to 
be  paid  during  tlie  current  fiscal  year  to  each 
person  referred  to  In  clauses  (C).  (D).  (E), 
and  (F) ; 

(H)  Detailed  statements,  or  references  to 
si>eciflc  provisions  of  documents  filed  under 
tills  subsection  which  contain  such  state- 
ments, showing  the  provisions  made  and  pro- 
cedures followed  with  respect  to:  (i)  parlicl- 
pution  In  liiiurance  or  oihcr  benefit  plans. 
(11)  authonz-itlon  for  disbursement  of  union 
funds,  (ill)  audit  of  union  financial  trans- 
actions, and  (iv)  authorization  for  b.-irgaln- 
Iiik;  demands  and  strikes,  and  ratification  of 
contract  terms; 

(1)  Direct  or  n.dlrect  loans  outstanding;, 
or  made  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  to 
any  officer,  employee,  or  member  aggregating 
wi  excefcs  of  $000,  together  with  a  statement 
of  tlie  security,  if  any,  and  arrangements  for 
repayment; 

(J)  D»rect  or  indirect  loans  outstanding, 
or  made  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  to 
any  business  enterprise,  together  with  a 
btatement  of  the  security.  If  any.  and  ar- 
rangements for  repayment; 

(K)  A  financial  statement  certified  by  an 
Independent  certified  public  accountant, 
showing  the  assets  and  iiubllitles.  Including 
surplus  accounts,  of  the  labor  organization 
as  of  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and  Its  Income,  fully  identified  as  to  sources, 
and  its  expenditures,  fully  identified  as  to 
purposes  and  recipients,  during  such  fiscal 
year;  and 

(L)  A  financial  statement  certified  by  an 
Independent  certified  public  accountant 
showing  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  each 
trust  In  which  the  labor  organization  is  In- 
terested, as  of  the  end  of  Its  preceding  fis- 
cal year,  and  the  trust  income  fully  Iden- 
tified as  to  sources,  and  the  trust  expendi- 
tures, fully  Identified  as  to  purposes  and 
recipients,  during  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  any  change  In  the  Information  re- 
quired by  clauses  (A).  (B).  (C),  (E),  (F), 
and  (H).  of  subsection  (a)(2),  the  labor 
organization  by  which  such  rejxjrt  was  filed 
.shall  file  with  the  Secretary,  In  the  same 
form  as  required  by  such  subsection,  an 
amendment  to  Its  report  setting  forth  such 
change.  ~ 

(c)  Any  labor  orginlzation  required  to  file 
a  report  under  subsection  (a),  shall  file  an- 
nual financial  statements  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  clause  (K)  of  subsection 
(a)(2),  and  annual  financial  statements 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  clause 
(L)  of  such  subsection  with  respect  to  each 
trust  In  which  it  is  Interested.  Any  such 
annual  statement  conforming  to  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (K)  shall  Include,  for 
the  fiscal  year  covered  thereby,  the  Informa- 
tion referred  to  In  clauses  (D).  (G),  (I), 
and   (J). 

(d)  If  the  first  statement  required  by 
either  clause  (K)  or  (L)  of  subsection  (a) 
(2)  Is  filed  more  than  ninety  days  after  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  such  state- 
ment shall  also  include  a  similar  financial 
.statement,  certified  by  the  principal  fiscal 
officer  of  the  labor  organization  or  of  the 
trust,  as  the  case  may  be,  showing  the  assets 
..nd  liabilities  of  the  labor  organisation,  or 
of  the  trust,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  of  a 
date  not  more  than  ninety  days  prior  to 
such  filing,  and  showing  income  received 
nnd  expendlturee  made  during  the  period 


from   the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
to  such  date. 

Reports  of  trusteeships 

Sec.  203.  Every  labor  organization  which 
Imposes  a  trusteeship  over  a  subordinate 
labor  organization  shall  file  a  report  with 
the  Secretary,  signed  by  the  president  or 
other  chief  executive  officer  and  by  the  sec- 
retary or  other  chief  records  officer  of  such 
organization  imposing  the  trusteeship,  cer- 
tifying that  such  trusteeship  was  assumed 
and  Is  exercised  In  conformance  with  the 
applicable  requirements  of  section  303  of 
this  Act.  and  providing  the  following  infor- 
mation: 

( 1 )  The  name  and  address  of  the  subordi- 
nate organization  over  which  trusteeship  has 
been  assumed; 

(2)  The  date  of  assumption  of  trusteeship; 

(31  The  length  of  period  for  which  trus- 
teeship has  been  assumed  or  Is  expected  to 
be  exercised: 

(4)  The  rea-son  such  trusteeship  was  as- 
sumed and  the  reason  for  Its  continuance; 

(5)  What  remains  to  be  done  before  full 
autonomy  of  the  subordinate  organization 
may  be  resu^red  aid  what  steps  are  being 
taken  to  remove  any  remaining  obstacles; 

(6)  Whether  any  delegates  to  represent 
such  subordinate  organization  In  other 
bodies  or  meetings  or  conventions  have  been 
or  are  being  selected  and,  if  so.  how  selected, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  pr.rtlclpatlon  of  the 
membership  In  the  selection,  and  the  extent 
of  authority  of  such  delegates; 

(7)  An  account  of  any  funds  transferred 
from  the  subordinate  organization  to  the 
supervising  organization  dvirlng  the  period 
of  trusteeship; 

(8)  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  normal 
per  capita  tax  and  assessments  that  would 
be  payable  by  the  subordinate  organization 
if  It  were  not  under  trusteeship;  and 

(9)  The  date,  place,  manner,  and  result 
of  the  last  preceding  general  vote  taken  In 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
section  303  of  this  Act. 

Reports  by  officers,  agents,  representatives 
and  employees  of  labor  organizations 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Every  officer,  agent,  represent- 
ative and  employee  of  a  labor  organization 
(other  than  a  clerical  employee  as  defined 
by  the  Secretary ) ,  shall  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary a  report,  signed  and  attested  by  such 
person,  listing  and  describing  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  or.  If  such  person  has  no 
fiscal  year,  for  the  preceding  calendar  year — 

( 1 )  any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  other  In- 
terest, legal  or  equitable,  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  Indirectly 
held  In,  and  any  Income  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  derived  directly  or  In- 
directly from,  an  employer  whose  employees 
such  labor  organization  represents  or  Is  ac- 
tively seeking  to  represent,  except  payments 
and  other  benefits  received  as  a  bona  fide 
employee  of  such  employer; 

(2)  any  transaction  In  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  engaged,  directly  or 
Indirectly.  Involving  any  stock,  bond,  securi- 
ty, or  loan  to  or  from,  or  other  legal  or  equi- 
table Interest  In  the  business  of  an  employer 
whose  employees  such  labor  organization  rep- 
resents or  is  actively  seeking  to  represent; 

(3)  any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  other  in- 
terest, legal  or  equitable,  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  indirectly 
held  In.  and  any  income  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  indirectly 
derived  from,  any  business  a  substantial  part 
of  which  consists  of  buying  from,  selling  or 
leasing  to.  or  otherwise  dealing  with,  the 
business  of  an  employer  whose  employees 
such  labor  organization  represents  or  is  ac- 
tively seeking  to  represent; 

(4)  any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  other  In 


derived  from,  a  business  any  part  of  which 
consists  of  btrylng  from,  or  selling  or  leasing 
directly  or  indirectly  to,  such  labor  organiza- 
tion; 

(5)  any  direct  or  Indirect  business  trans- 
action or  arrangement  between  him  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  and  any  employer 
whose  employees  his  organization  represents 
or  Is  actively  seeking  to  represent,  except 
work  performed  and  payments  and  benefits 
received  as  a  boi^a  fide  employee  of  such 
employer  and  except  purchases  and  sales 
of  goods  or  services  in  the  regular  course 
of  business  at  prices  generally  available  to 
any  employee  of  such  employer;  and 

(6)  any  payment  received  directly  or  In- 
directly from  any  employer  or  his  agent  or 
any  p>erson  who  acts  as  a  labor  relations  ex- 
pert, adviser,  or  consultant  to  an  employer, 
or  from  any  agent  or  representative  of  such 
labor  relations  expert,  adviser,  or  consultant, 
pursuant  to  any  agreement  or  arrangement 
by  which  the  officer,  agent,  representative  or 
employee  is  to  interfere  with,  coerce  or  re- 
strain employees  In  the  exercise  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  or  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3).  (4),  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  purchases  at  market  value  of 
securities  traded  on  a  securities  exchange 
registered  as  a  national  securities  exchange 
under  the  Sectirltles  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
or  of  shares  In  an  Investment  company  reg- 
istered under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940,  or  of  securities  of  a  public  utility 
holding  company  registered  under  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935,  or  to 
any  Income  derived  therefrom. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  the  preceding 
subsections  of  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  labor 
organization  to  file  a  report  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  he  or  his  spouse  or  minor 
child  holds  an  interest  in.  has  received  in- 
come or  a  loan  from,  or  has  engaged  in,  a 
transaction  described  in  such  subsections. 

Reports  by  employers 

Sec  205.  Every  employer  who  shall  make 
or  agree  to  make — 

(1)  any  payment  or  loan,  direct  or  Indi- 
rect, of"  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or 
any  promise  or  agreement  therefor,  to  any 
labor  organization  or  officer  or  employee  of 
any  labor  organization,  except  payments  of 
the  kinds  referred  to  in  section  302(c)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947.  as 
amended; 

(2)  any  payment  (except  payment  to  sin 
employee  as  compensation  for  or  by  reason 
of  his  regular  services  as  an  employee  of  such 
employer)  to  any  of  his  employees,  or  any 
group  or  committee  of  such  employees,  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  such  employee  or 
group  or  committee  of  employees  to  Interfere 
with,  coerce,  or  restrain  any  other  employees 
of  such  employer  In  the  exercise  of  rights 
guaranteed  to  such  employees  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended,  unless 
such  payments  were  contemporaneously  or 
prior  thereto  disclosed  to  such  other 
employees; 

(3)  any  payment  to  a  public  or  labor  rela- 
tions consultant  or  other  person  (except  pay- 
ment to  an  employee  as  comf>enBatlon  for  or 
by  reason  of  his  regular  services  as  an  em- 
ployee of  such  employer)  pursuant  to  any 
understanding  or  agreement  under  which 
such  person  undertook  to  compensate  em- 
ployees of  such  employer  for  (A)  interfering 
with,  coercing  or  restraining  any  employees 
of  such  employer  In  the  exercise  of  rights 
guaranteed  to  such  employees  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relatloiu  Act,  as  amended,  or 


terest.  legal  or  equlUble,  which  he  or  his^^y  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  ai  amended,  or 
■pouae  or  minor  child  directly  or  indirectly  (B)  procuring  confidential  Information  from 
held  in,  and  any  Income  which  he  or  his  employees  of  such  employer  concerning  the 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  Indirectly     exercise  of  such  rights;  or 
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(4)  any  pajrment  to  any  person  pursuant 
to  any  agreement  or  understanding  by  whlcli 
sucli  person  undertook  to  provide  such  em- 
ployer with  the  services  of  an  Individual, 
company,  agency,  or  Instriimentallty  en- 
gaged In  the  biiBlness  of  Interfering  with, 
restraining,  or  coercing  employees  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended, 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  within  thirty 
days  after  making  or  agreeing  to  make  such 
a  payment,  whichever  is  earlier,  a  report 
signed  by  its  president  and  treasurer  or  cor- 
resfKsndlng  principal  officers  showing  in  de- 
tail the  date  and  amount  of  each  such  pay- 
ment and  the  name,  address,  and  position, 
if  any,  in  any  firm  or  labor  organization  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  made,  and  a  full 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  all  such 
payments,  Including  the  terms  of  any  agree- 
ment or  understanding  pursuant  to  which 
they  were  made. 

Reports  by  labor  relations  consultants 
Sec.  206.  Every  person  engaged  In  provid- 
ing labor  relations  consultant  service  to  an 
employer  engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting 
conunerce  piirsuant  to  any  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement under  which  he  received  or 
agreed  to  receive  a  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment from  an  employer  required  to  be  re- 
ported by  such  employer  under  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  (3)  or  (4)  of  section  300. 
shall  nie  within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
or  agreeing  to  receive  such  sum,  whichever 
la  earlier,  a  report  with  the  Secretary,  signed 
by  its  president  and  treasurer  or  correspond- 
ing principal  offlcars,  showing  in  deUU  the 
date  and  amount  of  each  such  payment,  and 
the  name  and  addreei  of  the  employer  con- 
etrned,  the  names  and  occupations  of  any 
•mployeee  of  such  employer  to  whom  any 
payment  referred  to  In  clause  (S)  of  section 
a06  was  made  or  Intended  to  be  made,  dt* 
reoUy  or  IndtrKtly,  and  the  name  of  the 
agency  or  Instrumentality  providing  eerv* 
Icee  under  clause  (4)  of  section  800,  and  a 
full  explanaUon  of  the  clrcumstancee  of  all 
■uoh  traneactloni,  Including  the  terms  of 
any  agreement  or  understanding  pursuant 
to  which  they  were  made. 

Jleportf  not  required  in  ctrtain  casta 
Bic.  207.  Nothing  contained  In  section  908 
or  a06  shall  be  construed  to  require  any  reg- 
ular officer,  supervisor,  or  employee  of  any 
employer  to  fUe  a  report  in  connection  with 
services  rendered  to  such  employer,  or  to 
require  any  employer  to  file  a  report  covering 
expenditures  made  to  any  regular  officer, 
supervisor,  or  employee  of  an  employer,  as 
compensation  for  services  as  a  regular  officer, 
supervisor,  or  employee  of  such  employer. 

Disclosure  of  information  contained  in 
reports 

See.  208.  (a)  The  content  of  the  reports 
and  documents  filed  with  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  public  information,  and  the  Secretary 
may  publish  any  information  and  data  con- 
cerning labor  organizations,  employers,  and 
labor  consultants,  which  he  obtains  pursuant 
to  such  provisions,  use  the  information  and 
data  for  statistical  and  research  purposes. 
and  compile  and  publish  such  studies,  anal- 
yses, reports,  and  surveys  based  thereon  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
make  provision  for  the  inspection  and  ex- 
amination, on  the  request  of  any  person,  of 
the  information  and  data  contained  in  any 
report  or  other  document  filed  with  him 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pro- 
vide for  the  furnishing  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  copies  of  reports  or  other  docu- 
ments filed  with  the  Department  pursuant 
to  this  title,  upon  payment  of  a  charge  based 
upon  the  cost  of  the  service:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  shall  make  available  without 


payment  of  a  charge,  or  require  any  labor 
organization  to  furnish,  to  such  State  agency 
as  is  designated  by  law  or  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  In  which  such  labor  organization 
Is  domiciled  or  carries  on  activities,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Oovernor  of  such  State,  copies 
of  any  reports  and  documents  filed  by  such 
labor  organization  with  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  or  of  information  and 
data  contained  therein.  All  moneys  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  such  charges  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Time  for  filing  reports 
Sec.  209.  (a)  The  report  required  to  be 
filed  by  a  labor  organization  under  section 
202(a)  shall  be  filed  within  ninety  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  or  the  date  on 
which  such  labor  organization  first  becomes 
subject  to  this  Act.  whichever  date  is  later. 

(b)  Annual  financial  statements  required 
to  be  filed  by  section  202(0)  shall  be  filed 
within  sixty  days  following  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  report  required  by 
section  202(a)  is  filed,  and  within  sixty  days 
following  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

(c)  Reports  required  by  section  203  to  be 
filed  by  labor  organizations  exercising 
trusteeship  shall  be  filed  at  the  time  of  filing 
the  report  required  by  section  202(a)  or 
within  thirty  days  after  the  assumption  of 
such  trusteeship,  whichever  is  later,  and 
within  thirty  days  following  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  during  which  such  trusteeship 
continues  to  be  exercised,  except  that  the  last 
•uch  report  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
thirty  days  following  tht  termination  of  such 
truiiteeflhlp. 

(d)  ReporU  required  to  be  filed  for  any 
fiscal  ur  cKltndur  year  under  secUon  204 
shnll  be  filed  within  thirty  days  following  the 
and  of  such  fiscal  or  calendar  year,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Pfffonat  responsibility  for  filing  rtportt 
Brc  910  Inch  person  required  to  file,  sign, 
or  attest  any  report  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  b«  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  filing  of  such  report  and 
any  statement  contained  therein, 


nTLi  itT.  axapoNsniunxa  to  mimsbu 

fiduciary  responsibiliUes 
Sac.  301.  Every  officer,  agent,  or  other  rep- 
resentatlve  of  a  labor  organization,  or  of  a 
trust  In  which  such  organlaatlon  Is  inter- 
ested, shall,  with  respect  to  any  money  or 
other  property  in  his  custody  or  possession 
by  virtue  of  his  position  as  such  officer, 
agent,  or  representative,  have  a  relationship 
of  trust  to  any  such  labor  organization  and 
the  members  thereof,  or  to  any  such  trust 
and  the  beneficiaries  thereof,  and  shall  be 
responsible  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  for  such 
money  or  other  property,  notwithstanding 
any  grant  of  authority  purporting  to  exempt 
him  from  such  resf>onsiblllty. 

Election  and  removal  of  labor  organization 
officers 

Sic.  302.  (a)  The  provisions  required  by 
title  I  to  be  incorporated  in  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  every  labor  organization  shall 
include  provisions  effectively  designed  to 
guarantee  the  following: 

(1)  Officers  of  a  local  labor  organization, 
referred  to  in  section  102(1),  shall  be  elected 
at  a  general  membership  meeting,  and  the 
candidates  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  cast  by  members  of  the  local  labor  or- 
ganization who  are  eligible  to  vote  shall  be 
declared  elected,  and  officers  of  an  interna- 
tional labor  organization,  referred  to  in  such 
section,  shall  be  elected  by  the  representa- 
tives of  constituent  units  of  such  interna- 
tional lat>or  organization,  and  the  candidates 
receiving  the  greatest  nimiber  of  votes  cast 
(computed  In  accordance  with  section  104 
(2))  shall  be  declared  elected  except  that 
a  vacancy  occurring  during  the  term  for 
which   any   such   officer    Is   elected    may   be 


otherwise  filled  if  the  constitution,  bylaws 
or  other  governing  charter  of  the  local  labor 
organization  so  provide. 

(2)  Terms  of  office  of  such  officers  shall  b« 
for  a  reasonable  period,  not  to  exceed  four 
years  in  any  International  labor  organiza- 
tion, and  not  to  exceed  two  years  In  any 
local  labor  organization,  except  that  any  such 
officer  may  be  permitted  to  serve  for  an 
additional  period,  not  to  exceed  ninety  days, 
pending  the  election  and  qualification  of  his 
successor. 

(3)  Reasonable  procedures  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  nominating  opposing  candidates 
for  each  office  under  a  party  or  other  system 
which  will  afford  members  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  selection  of  candidates.  Not  more  than 
5  percentum  of  the  membership  of  a  local 
labor  organization  shall  be  required  to  nom- 
inate officers  of  such  local  organization. 
Not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  local  labor  organizations,  nor 
more  than  such  number  of  local  labor  or- 
g.mlzatlons  as  represents  S  per  centum  of 
the  toui  membership  of  the  International 
labor  organization,  shall  be  required  to 
nominate  officers  of  such  international 
organization. 

(4)  Any  member  In  good  standing  of  a 
labor  organization  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a 
candidate  and  to  hold  office  in  such  organl- 
aatlon. subject  only  to  reasonable  qualifi- 
cations uniformly  Imposed. 

(0)  All  members  shall  have  reasonable 
opportunity,  upon  due  notice,  to  participate, 
on  an  equal  basis  with  all  other  members.  In 
the  election  of  their  local  officers  by  direct 
secret  vote  of  the  members,  and  In  the  eleo« 
tlun  of  their  International  or  other  olBoen 
either  by  direct  secret  vote  of  the  members 
or  through  represenutlves  to  delegate  bodtea 
who  are  elected  by  direct  secret  vote  of  the 
members. 

(0)  The  right  of  a  member  to  be  or  lo 
nominate  a  candidate,  or  to  vote  In  any 
election  shall  not  be  affected  In  any  manner 
by  any  delay  or  default  In  the  payment  of 
dues  which  have  been  withheld  by  his  em« 
ployer  for  payment  to  the  labor  oi%anlM> 
tlon  pursuant  to  a  collecUve  bargaining 
agreement. 

(7)  AdequsU  election  safeguards  shall  be 
provided,  including  observers  and  tellers  ao- 
ceptable  to  or  representing  all  opposing  can- 
didates, and  Including  physical  election  fa> 
duties  acceptable  to  all  opposing  candidates. 
Upon  request  In  writing  signed  by  at  least  10 
per  centum  of  those  eligible  to  vote,  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee  shall  supervise  the 
election  and  the  counting  of  the  votes. 

(8)  No  moneys  received  by  any  labor  or- 
ganization from  the  proceeds  of  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  similar  levies,  and  no  moneys  of 
an  employer  shall  be  contributed  to.  or  ap- 
plied to  promote  the  candidacy  of  any  per- 
son, or  any  cause,  which  is  to  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  members  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization, or  by  the  delegates  thereof,  ex- 
cept that  such  funds  may  be  utilized  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  notices,  factual  state- 
ments of  Issues,  and  other  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  holding  of  an  election. 

(9)  Officers  elected  by  the  memt>er8hlp  of 
a  local  l&hoT  organization  may  be  removed 
by  action  of  a  duly  constituted  quorum  of 
the  board  of  directors,  trustees,  or  executive 
committee,  but  only  for  cause  shown  and  on 
notice  and  hearing.  Other  officers  of  a  local 
labor  organization  shall  be  removable  at  any 
time  by  the  person  or  body  by  whom  they 
were  appointed  or  elected. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary,  upon  application  of 
any  member  of  a  local  labor  organization, 
finds  that  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
such  latmr  organization  do  not  provide  an 
adequate  procedure  for  the  removal  of  an 
elected  officer  guilty  of  serious  misconduct, 
such  officer  may  be  removed  for  cause  shown 
and -after  notice  and  hearing  by  the  mem- 
bers voting  In  a  secret  ballot  conducted  by 
the  officers  of  such  labor  organization  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  proceedings  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
t.iry  Is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  pro- 
mulgating standards  and  procedures  de- 
.slgned  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

Trusteeships 

Sec  303.  An  international  labor  organiza- 
tinn  may  provide  In  Its  constitution  or  by- 
laws for  the  assumption  by  a  trustee,  super- 
WfiOT.  administrator,  or  other  person,  of  the 
•.iflir.lnlstrutlon  of  the  affairs  of  a  constituent 
l.ibor  orf;anlzat!on.  but  only  for  the  pur- 
p<).se  of  correcting  corruption  or  financial 
nin!practlce.  assuring  the  performance  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  or  other 
duties  of  a  bargaining  representative,  re- 
Horlng  democratic  procedures,  or  otherwise 
carrying  out  the  legllimale  objects  of  such 
labor  orgHnizatlon.  Any  such  administra- 
tion shall  be  Imposed  only  In  accordance  with 
.such  pruvUtons.  and  shall  cease  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  dale  of  the 
asbuinptlon  thereof  unless  prior  to  such 
date  such  constituent  labor  organization  by 
general  vote  on  due  notice,  shall  vole  lo  con- 
tinue such  assumption  of  administration.  In 
which  c.ise  kuch  administration  shall  con- 
tinue not  more  than  one  additional  year. 
Much  as.^uniptlon  of  nclmlnlstraUon  may  be 
continued  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  one  year  each,  but  only  upon  general 
vote  on  due  notice  with  respect  to  each 
such  continuation  The  person  assuming 
control  of  the  affairs  of  such  constituent 
labor  orKunlr-atlon  khnll  be  requlrrd  to  per- 
form ull  duties  placed  upon  such  constituent 
labor  organUallun  by  the  provisions  of  title 
lot  this  Act 

TITLi;    IV  -AOMINIfcTHATinN,     tNroRCKMKNT, 
AND   i*»NAI.TIM 

CompUaftcr  uif/i  riMrx  /  end  // 
Art  401  (a)  U|>on  the  filing  by  a  labor 
(ir||iu\lsKUon  of  the  dorumritts  req\ilred  by 
•rotitin  2UUini(l)  and  the  re|K<rt  required 
by  section  2U2(n)(2i,  the  Mecretsry  shnll 
iKuvie  to  sxirh  labor  or|{nnlrntu>n  a  rertiricale 
of  onmpllnnce  with  this  Art 

(hill)  No  labor  nrKnnlif.ntlon  shnll.  after 
the  expiration  of  00  days  following  the  ef- 
locllve  date  of  this  section  — 

(A)  lie  certllled  or  recognized  as  the 
reprcseniallvo  of  ony  employees  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government, 
or 

(B)  be  eligible  to  file  an  unfair  laVir 
practice  charge  under  section  10(b)  of  the 
National  Liklx>r  Relations  Act.  or  to  file  with 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  other  charge,  complaint,  or  peti- 
tion as  the  representative  of  or  on  behalf 
of  any  employees. 

during  any  period  for  which  a  certificate 
of  compliance  Issued  under  subsection  (a) 
Is  not  In  effect  for  such  lattor  union  and 
f<jr  each  International  lalx>r  organization  of 
which   It  Is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit. 

(2)  (A)  No  lalxir  organization,  and  no 
trust  In  which  such  labor  organization  is 
Interested,  shall  l>e  entitled  to  exemption 
from  Federal  Income  tax  under  section 
501(a)  of  the  Internal  Re.enue  Code  of 
1954  for  any  taxable  year  which  begins 
more  than  90  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  If  on  any  day  during  such 
taxable  year  a  certlflcpte  of  compliance  was 
not  In  effect  under  this  Act  for  such  labor 
organization  and  for  each  international 
labor  organization  of  which  It  is  an  affiliate 
or  constituent  unit. 

(B)  In  any  case  in  which,  during  any  tax- 
able year  which  l>eglns  more  than  90  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  there 
Is  a  certificate  of  compliance  in  effect  under 
this  act  for  a  labor  organization,  and  t<x 
each  international  labor  organization  of 
which  It  is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit, 
for  less  than  the  whole  taxable  year,  the 
tax   payable   under    the   Fedeial   income   tax 


laws  by  such  organizations,  and  the 
tax  payable  under  such  laws  by  any  trust 
in  which  such  organization  is  Interested, 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  otherwise  pay- 
able as  the  number  of  days  in  such  taxable 
year  for  which  such  certificate  of  compliance 
was  in  effect  for  such  labor  organization  and 
for  each  such  organization  of  which  it  is 
a  constituent  unit  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  days  In  such  taxable  year. 

(C)  In  any  case  In  which,  on  review  as 
provided  In  subsection  (e).  the  court  deter- 
mines any  period  of  suspension  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  compliance  to  have  been  wrong- 
fully Imposed  or  continued,  such  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  to  have  been  in  effect  during 
such  period. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  examine  all  doc- 
uments, reports,  and  financial  statements 
filed  by  a  labor  organization  under  this  title, 
and  If  he  is  of  the  opinion  that — 

( 1 )  any  report  or  amendment  thereto  or 
any  financial  stntement.  filed  pursuant  to 
this  tlUe,  contains  a  false  or  misleading 
statement  with  respect  to  a  material  matter; 

(2)  such  document,  report,  or  statement 
falls  In  a  material  respect  to  comply  with 
the  requlremcnu  of  this  act; 

(3)  there  has  been  a  failure  to  file  in> 
amendment  to  such  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 202(b)  or  any  financial  statement  re- 
quired by  section  2J2(c):  or 

(4)  there  has  been  a  failure  In  a  ma- 
terial respect  to  comply  with  any  provision 
required  by  IhU  Act  to  be  contained  In  the 
chwrtrr  or  byUws  ur  oUter  governlUK  charter 
of  u  Inbor  oriiauUKtlun, 

the  Herretnry  shall  Institute  a  proceeding 
tu  nusprnd  ihc  certificate  uf  compliance  uf 
svK'h  urKai>i».\tlon,  unlPM  suih  failure  or 
drn.tpnry  U  corrected  ur  rvmodird  within 
sui'h  rennoitabie  tiiue  as  may  be  tp(«rin(>d  by 
the  8eiTrtiny 

(d)  A  proorrding  In  suspend  a  cnrtlfioKte 
of  rompllancK  *hall  be  cummenred  upon 
ade<|Uute  notice  lo  the  labor  organlMiitlon 
or  Its  kubscrlblng  officer  directed  to  the  prln> 
rip:U  place  uf  business  slated  In  Its  rr)>ort 
filed  under  section  202.  Such  notice  shall 
sol  forth  In  brief  the  particulars  upon  which 
such  docvnnent,  report,  or  statement  is 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  not  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act.  or  in  which 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  file  an  amend- 
ment or  financial  statement  or  to  comply 
with  such  provision  of  the  constitution, 
bylaws,  or  other  governing  charter.  At  the 
time  stated  In  the  notice  or  at  an  agreed 
subsequent  time,  a  hearing  upon  the  charges 
set  forth  in  such  notice  shall  be  held  before 
such  hearing  officer  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate,  who  shall  report  his  findings  of 
fact,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary.  Such  findings,  concluslrns, 
and  recommendations  shall  become  final.  In 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  as  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
determination  of  the  Secretary  except  that 
they  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  motion 
of  any  agg^-leved  person.  Upon  such  review, 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  an  order  affirming, 
modifying,  or  reversing  the  findings  of  fact, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  the 
hearing  officer.  Any  suspension  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  compliance  pursuant  to  any  such 
order  shall  be  terminated  only  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  labor  organization  accom- 
panied by  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  grounds  for  such  suspension 
no  longer  exist.  If  the  Secretary  is  not  so 
satisfied  he  shall  enter  an  order  upon  notice 
and  hearing  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
denying  such  application.  Upon  the  com- 
mencement of  any  proceeding  tmder  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
notify  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  or  any  other 


department  or  agency  having  authority  to 
certify  such  labor  organization  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  employees. 

(e)  Any  labor  organization  aggrieved  by 
an  order  of  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(d)  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  labor  organization  has 
its  principal  place  of  business,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  by  filing  in  such 
court  a  written  petition  praying  that  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  served  up>on  the  Secretary,  and 
thereupon  the  aggrieved  party  shall  file  in 
the  court  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record 
In  the  proceeding,  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Including  the  pleading  and  testi- 
mony upon  which  the  order  complained 
Of  Wits  entered,  and  the  findings  and  order 
of  the  Secretary.  Upon  such  filing,  the 
court  .-ihaU  have  power  to  set  aside,  modify, 
or  affirm  the  order  of  the  Secretary.  No  ob- 
jection that  has  not  been  urged  before  the 
Secretary  shall  be  considered  by  the  court, 
unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such 
objection  shall  be  excused  because  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  The  findings  of 
the  Sscretary  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive.  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence 
and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  luch  additional  evidence  la  ma- 
terial and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in 
the  hearing  before  the  Secretary,  or  the 
hearing  officer,  the  court  may  order  such 
ndduioiml  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Herretary  or  the  hearing  officer,  and  to  be 
mnde  a  part  of  the  transcript.  The  Becre* 
tiuy  inny  modify  his  findings  aa  to  the  facta, 
or  make  new  findings,  by  reaeon  of  addl* 
tionnl  evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and  thall 
file  sui'h  modified  or  new  findings,  which 
nndiiuTR  with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  if 
nupportrd  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  con- 
rUislve.  and  shnll  file  his  recommendations, 
If  any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside 
of  his  original  order.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and  Its  Judg- 
ment and  decree  shall  be  final,  except  that 
It  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  In  the  case  of  Judgments  reviewable 
under  section  1264  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Petitions  under  this  section 
shall  be  heard  expeditiously. 

Investigations 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power,  and  is  directed,  when  he  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  based  upon  documentary 
information  or  upon  complaint  received  by 
him  that  any  person  has  violated  or  is  about 
to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  thereunder  or  any  provi- 
sion required  by  this  Act  to  be  included  in 
its  charter  or  bylaws,  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts 
with  respect  to  such  violation  and  to  require 
or  permit  any  person  to  file  with  him  a  state- 
ment In  writing,  under  oath  or  otherwise  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine,  as  to  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  concerning  the  mat- 
ter to  be  investigated.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, in  his  discretion,  to  publish  Infor- 
mation concerning  any  such  violations. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  investigation 
or  hearing  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  September 
16.  1914.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  48.  50),  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  dulses  of  the  Secretary  or  any 
officers  designated  by  him. 
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(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  shall  make  available 
to  the  Secretary  any  documents  or  records 
in  their  custody  or  possession  which  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  person  may  make  a  complaint  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  effect  that  any  other 
person  has  not  complied  fully  with  this  Act, 
or  with  any  provision  required  by  this  Act 
to  be  contained  In  the  constitution,  bylaws, 
or  other  governing  charter  of  a  labor  organ- 
ization, and  the  Secretary  may  take  such 
action  upon  such  complaint  as  he  may  deem 
Justified.  No  such  complaint  shall  be  made 
public  by  the  Secretary  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  complainant. 

(e)  Whenever,  in  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  violations  of  any  of  the  penal  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary,  he  shall  transmit 
any  Information  which  he  may  have  con- 
cerning such  violations  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  shall  Institute  the  necessary  in- 
vestigation and  criminal  proceedings. 

Civil  prooeedings 
Sic.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  or  any  mem- 
ber or  members  of  a  labor  organization  acting 
on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  others  similarly  situated  or  on 
behalf  of  the  organization,  may  maintain  an 
action  or  proceeding  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  to  enjoin  and  restrain  any 
act  or  omission  of  any  ofBcer,  agent,  or 
other  representative  of  a  labor  organization 
or  other  person,  in  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  provision  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  included  in  the  constitu- 
tion, bylaws,  or  other  governing  charter  of 
such  labor  organization,  or  In  violation  of 
any  duty  or  responsibility  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 301  or  303  or  anj,  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  for  other  appropriate  relief  Including 
an  accounting  for  and  restitution  to  such 
labor  organization  of  any  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  contributed  or  expended  in 
violation  of  any  such  provision,  duty,  or 
responsibility. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  brought  under  this 
section,  other  than  a  proceeding  brought  by 
the  Secretary,  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  labor  organization  his 
costs,  including  reimbursement  for  expenses 
necessarily  paid  or  Incurred  In  connection 
with  such  proceeding  and  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee,  if  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  the  action  or  proceeding 
was  Instituted  in  a  good  faith  effort  to  con- 
serve the  assets  of  such  organization  for 
proper  purposes,  and  the  court  may.  if  satis- 
fled  that  Justice  will  be  served  thereby,  im- 
pose liability  for  reimbursement  of  such 
amounts  on  any  defendant  whom  the  court 
finds  to  have  acted  or  omitted  to  act  in  dis- 
regard of  any  such  provision,  duty,  or 
responsibility. 

Proceedings  to  void  illegal  elections 
Sec.  404.   (a)    Any  member  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization (1)   who  has  exhausted  the  rem- 
edies available  under  the  constitution,   by- 
laws,   or    other    governing    charter   of   such 
organization  and  of  any  parent  body,  or  (2) 
who    has    invoked    such    available    remedies 
without    obtaining    a    final    decision    within 
three  calendar  months   after   their  Invoca- 
tion, may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secre- 
tary alleging  the  violation  of  any  provision 
of  section  302  or  of  any  provision  required 
by  such  section  to  be  contained  in  the  con- 
stitution, bylaws,  or  other  governing  char- 
ter of  the  labor  organization.    The  election 
in  connection  with  which  such  violation  la 
alleged  to  have  occurred  shall  be  presumed 
valid  pending  a  final  decision  thereon  un- 
der the  provlBlotu  of  thU  section,  and  In  the 
interim  the  affairs  of  the  organization  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  officers  elected,  or  In 
such  other  manner  m  Ita  constitution  and 
bylaws  may  provide. 


(b)  llie  Secretary  shall  Investigate  such 
complaint  and.  If  he  finds  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  violation  occurred  and  has 
not  been  remedied,  be  shall,  within  60  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  complaint,  bring  a 
civil  action  against  the  labor  organization 
as  an  entity  in  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  set  aside  the 
Invalid  election,  if  any,  and  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  an  election  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  302  and  such 
rules  and  regulatlor.s  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  If.  uf)on  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence after  a  trial  up>on  the  merits,  the  court 
finds  (1)  that  an  election  has  not  been  held 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  section  302.  or 
(2)  that  the  violation  of  section  302  affected 
the  outcome  of  an  election,  the  court  shall 
declare  the  election,  if  any,  to  be  void  and 
direct  the  conduct  of  a  new  election  under 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  and,  so  far  as 
lawful  and  practicable,  in  conformity  with 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization. The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
certify  to  the  court  the  names  of  the  persons 
elected  and  the  court  shall  thereupnan  enter 
a  decree  declaring  iiuch  persons  to  be  the 
officers  of  the  labor  organization. 

(d)  An  order  directing  an  election,  dis- 
missing a  complaint,  or  de^lgnatlnt?  elected 
officers  of  a  labor  organization  shall  be  ap- 
pealable in  the  same  manner  as  the  final 
judgment  In  a  civil  action,  but  an  order  di- 
recting an  election  shall  not  be  stayed  pend- 
ing apjjeal. 

(e)  If  the  court  declares  an  election  to  be 
void  after  a  trial  on  the  merits,  it  shall  have 
power  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  preserve 
and  safegruard  the  astsets  of  the  organization 
pending  the  selection  of  officers. 

Willful  misrepresentations,  false  statements, 
and  destruction  of  records 
Sec.  405.  (a)  ._  Any  person  who  makes  a 
false  statement  or  misrepresentation  of  a 
material  fact,  knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  who 
knowingly  falls  to  disclose  a  material  fact, 
in  any  document,  report,  or  other  informa- 
tion required  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  the  rules  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  report  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  filed  under  this  Act,  contains 
a  false  or  misleading  statement  with  respect 
to  a  material  matter,  he  may  Institute  a 
proceeding  against  any  officer  or  accountant 
who  participated  in  the  preparation  or  filing 
of  such  report  or  amendment,  and  If  he  de- 
termines that  such  officer  or  accountant 
participated  In  or  consented  to  the  Inclu- 
sion of  such  false  or  misleading  statement 
knowing  it  to  be  false  or  misleading,  the 
Secretary  may  enter  an  order  declaring  such 
officer  or  accountant  to  be  ineligible  to  act 
as  an  officer  of,  or  accountant  for,  any  labor 
organization. 

Proceedings  under  this  subsection  and  ap- 
peals from  orders  entered  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  section  401(d)  and  (e). 
Upon  proper  cause  shown,  and  after  notice 
and  hearing,  pursuant  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  may  after  one  year  revoke,  suspend, 
or  modify  any  order  entered  by  him  under 
this  subsection. 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  order  bus- 
pending  a  certificate  of  compliance  under 
this  act  Is  baeed  In  whole  or  In  part  upon 
the  Inclusion  In  any  report,  or  In  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  filed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  of  a  false  or  misleading 
statement,  the  Secretary  may  include  in  his 
order  as  a  condition  of  termination  of  the 
period  suspension,  a  requirement  that  any 
officer  or  accountant  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  participated  in  or  consented 


to  the  inclusion  of  such  false  or  misleading 
statement  be  removed.  In  the  event  that 
such  condition  is  not  included  In  the  order 
suspending  the  certificates  of  compliance, 
the  Secretary  at  any  time  thereafter,  either 
on  his  own  initiative  or  on  complaint,  may 
summarily  modify  his  order  so  as  to  Include 
such  condition.  In  any  such  case,  the  labor 
organization  shall  have  the  right  to  demand 
a  hearing  within  10  days  to  request  the  lift- 
ing or  modification  of  such  order  and  such 
hearing  and  any  review  thereof  shall  be 
condu 'ted  In  the  manner  eet  forth  in  sec- 
tion 401(d)  and  (e) . 

Fal.se  entry  and  destruction  of  records 
Sec.  406  Any  person  who  makes  any  false 
entry  in  or  willfully  destroys,  conceals,  or 
withholds  any  book  or  record,  kept  or  made 
for  any  labor  organization  or  any  trust  in 
which  such  organization  is  interested,  with 
intent  to  injure,  defraud,  or  mislead  such 
organization  of  trust  or  any  member  or  bene- 
ficiary thereof,  or  with  intent  to  obstruct 
legal  process  or  to  prevent  inspection  by,  or 
to  mi.slead.  any  person  authorized  by  law 
to  examine  or  inspect  such  book  or  record, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Embezzlement  of  funds 
Sec  407.  Any  person  who  embezzles,  steals, 
or  unlawfully  and  willfully  abstracts  or  con- 
verts to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  another 
any  moneys,  funds,  seciirltles.  property,  or 
other  assets  of  a  labor  organization  or  of  a 
trust  in  which  such  organization  Is  inter- 
ested, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  910,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

Loans  by  tabor  organizations  and  employera 
Ssc  408.  (a)  No  labor  organization  shall 
make  any  loan  or  loans,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  any  officer,  agent,  representative, 
or  employee  of  such  organization  in  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  unpaid 
balance  of  any  other  loans  made  by  such 
labor  organization  to  such  officer,  agent,  rep- 
resentative, or  employee,  exceeds  $2,600. 

(b)  No  employer  shall  make  any  loan  or 
loans  to  any  officer,  agent,  representative, 
or  employee  of  a  labor  organization  rep- 
resenting or  actively  seeking  to  represent 
his  employees. 

(c)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  t>oth. 

Counting  of  votes  and  transfer  of  funds 
during  trusteeship 

Sec  409.  (a)  I>uring  any  period  when  a 
subordinate  body  of  a  labor  organization  Is 
in  trusteeship,  it  shall  be  unlawful  (1)  to 
count  the  vote  of  delegates  from  such  body 
in  any  convention  or  election  of  officers  of 
the  labor  organization  unless  the  delegates 
have  been  chosen  In  the  manner  prescribed 
In  section  302(a) ,  or  (2)  to  transfer  to  such 
organization  any  current  receipts  or  other 
funds  of  the  subordinate  body  except  the 
normal  j)er  capita  tax  and  assessments  pay- 
able by  subordinate  bodies  not  in  trustee* 
ship:  Provided.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  distribution  of  the 
assets  of  a  labor  organization  in  accordance 
with  its  constitution,  bylaws,  or  other  gov- 
erning charter  upon  the  bona  fide  dissolu- 
tion thereof. 

(b)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  vlo- 
late  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Persons  prohibited  from  holding  certain 
positions  in  labor  organizations 

Sec.  410.  (a)  No  individual  who  Is  an 
officer,  director,  tnutee.  member  at  any 
executive  conxmlttee  or  other  lucli  govern- 
ing body,  business  agent,  manager,  paid  or- 
ganizer, or  paid  employee  of  a  labor  organisa- 
tion and  who  Is  convicted  In  any  cotut  of  the 
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crime  of  murder,  rape,  grand  larceny,  burg- 
lary, embezzlement,  forgery,  bribery,  extor- 
tion, robbery,  arson,  violation  of  narcotics 
laws,  or  any  other  crime  involving  moral 
turpitude,  or  conspiracy  to  conunit  any  of 
s.ich  crimes,  shall  be  eligible  to  continue  to 
serve  as  such  officer,  director,  trustee,  member 
ol  any  executive  committee  or  other  such  gov- 
crnlng  bcxiy,  business  aRent,  manager,  paid 
ur';in;;-er.  or  paid  employee  during  the 
ptrlixt  ctmmencing  on  the  date  he  is  con- 
V!o:ft1  of  such  crime  and  ending  on  the  date 
pny  appeal  cf  his  conviction  has  been  finally 
cfi5:p  srd  of,  or  in  case  no  appeal  of  such  con- 
v.ciion  Is  filed  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  fillne;  thereof,  on  the  day 
after  the  last  day  of  the  |)erlo<l  during  wlilch 
an  fippeal  of  ruch  conviction  may  be  filed. 

(b(  No  Individual  who  Bh.Tll  hereafter  be 
convicted  of  a  cr'me  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  eli'.?lble  to  serve  as  an  offi- 
cer, director,  trustee,  member  of  any  execu- 
tive committee  or  nny  other  fuch  governing 
biKiy.  bus:ne.«;s  .ipent,  mani  ger,  p.Tld  or- 
ganizer, or  paid  employee  (jf  a  latKir  organ- 
l.'ation  during  any  period  for  which  he  is 
inellKihle  to  vote  in  ilie  .StU«-  wherem  such 
crime  wa.s  committed  by  re.ison  of  having 
been  convicted  of  siirh  crime 

(CI  No  individual  who  lias  heretofore  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  referred  to  in  Eub.<;ec- 
tlun  (ai  shall  be  el;i;.b:e  to  s-Tve  as  an  (offi- 
cer, director,  trustee,  number  of  any  execu- 
tive committee  or  any  other  .-iich  governing 
body,  business  agent,  manfiirer,  paid  or- 
ganizer, or  paid  employee  of  i  labor  orgap- 
izailon  during  any  period  for  which  he  is 
ineligible  to  vote  in  the  State  wherein  such 
crime  was  ommitted  by  reason  of  having 
been  convicted  of  .<;uch  crime 

(d)(1)  No  lnd:vlclu:il  who.  j,fter  notice  by 
the  Secretary,  ihall  have  falJrd  to  file  any 
information  required  to  be  fil xl  by  this  Act. 
and  who,  after  a  h^arlnc  on  a  written  record, 
is  determined  by  the  .Secretary  to  have  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  this  Act  relatiiie  to 
the  filing?  of  infi  rmatlon,  aid  i2)  no  In- 
divldu.\l  who  h.is  been  con  Icted  of  any 
violation  of  thl.<;  Act  (other  than  a  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  sub.^ectlon  (a),  ib).  or 
(c)  of  tills  .section  I  shall  be  eligible  to  serve 
as  an  officer,  direct'>r,  iruste?.  member  of 
any  executive  committee  or  any  other  such 
governln!?  brxly.  business  acnt.  mana'jrer. 
paid  org.inlzer.  or  a.s  any  other  paid  cffl^er 
or  employee  receiving  compensation  In  ex- 
ce.«  of  $4  000  |>cr  iiiiuini  of  a  latKir  organlzi- 
tion  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  such  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  or  fuch  convic- 
tion No  Individual  with  res;>ect  to  whom 
ilie  Secretary  eiitirs  an  order  under  the  pro- 
vusions  of  section  405  shall  be  eligible  to 
serve  as  an  officer,  director,  trustee,  member 
of  an  executive  C(  mmittee,  •>r  other  such 
tr  'vernlng  body,  business  agent,  manager, 
p  lid  organizer,  or  accountant  Jurlne  any  pe- 
riod for  which  such  order  Is  in  effect.  For 
tlie  purp.>5es  of  this  suhsectlrn,  any  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  such  a  violation 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  b->en  convicted 
:'nd  under  the  dl.-^abillty  of  ctnvictlon  from 
the  date  of  the  judijnient  of  the  trial  court, 
or  the  date  of  the  final  sust^ilnlng  of  such 
judgment  on  appeal,  whichever  is  the  later 
event 

(ei  No  labor  organization  or  officer  thereof 
shall  knowingly  and  willfully  permit  any 
pers^)n  to  assume  or  hold  any  office  or  paid 
position  In  violation  of  this  s<»ctlon. 

(f)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate 
nny  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Bribery,  collusion,  and  extortion 
Szc.  411.  (a)  Any  person  who  demands, 
extorts,  requests,  receives,  c>r  accepts,  or 
aprees  or  attempts  to  receive  or  accept,  any 
gift  or  payment  to  such  person,  or  to  another 
on  behalf  of  such  person,  of  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  from  any  employer,  or  from 
any  agent,  representative,  attorney,  or  con- 


sultant employed  or  engaged  by  such  em- 
ployer, with  intent  or  purported  Intent  to  be 
infiuenced  thereby  with  respect  to  any  de- 
cision or  action  on  any  matter  concerning 
the  organization  or  representation  of  em- 
ployees, or  concerning  any  other  activity  of 
any  labor  organization  or  any  trust  in  which 
such  labor  organization  Is  Interested,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  Iwth. 

( b )  Any  f>erson  wlio  makes  or  offers  or  at- 
tempts to  make  any  gift  or  pajmcnt,  the 
receipt  of  which  Is  prohibited  by  subjection 
(a),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

Prohibited  political  activities 

Sec.  412.  <a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
labor  organization,  or  any  officer,  agent  or 
representative  of   such  organlz.xtlon — 

( 1 )  to  mrike  any  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture out  of  money,  trust  funds,  or  other 
property  of  such  Jabor  organization,  or  in 
which  such  organization  is  interested,  if 
the  purpose  Is  to  Influence  voters  partici- 
pating in,  or  to  i.ffcct  the  results  of  any 
election,  party  primary,  convention  or  ?au- 
cus  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  or  elect- 
liig  candidates  for  any  public  offii-es.  or  lo 
maicc  any  contrlbutun  out  of  juch  money, 
funds,  or  pn  pcrty  to  or  on  behalf  of  a:  y 
such  candidate,  or 

1 2)  to  coerce,  or  attempt  to  coerce  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  any  member  or  employee 
of  such  labor  oreanization  to  contribute 
services  or  inoney  or  other  thing  of  value 
to  any  party,  committee,  organization. 
agency  or  person,  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  par:arr.iph   ( 1 ) . 

lb)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate 
the  provisions  of  tills  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  f  lO.OCO  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(C)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
s>Tall  Impair  the  right  of  any  individual 
cffl"cr.  agent,  representative  or  member  of 
a  labor  organization  to  vote,  to  express  his 
opinion  on  all  political  subjects  and  candi- 
dates, or  to  contribute  his  ov.n  services, 
money  or  other  thing  of  value  for  political 
purposes. 

Interference  u-Uh  rights  of  individuals 
Sec.  413.  (a)  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any 
p»r.-,on  thrcugh  the  use  of  force  rr  violence, 
or  threat  of  the  use  of  force  or  violence,  or 
by  any  other  means,  to  Int  midate  or  coerce 
or  attempt  to  Intimidate  or  coerce  any  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  or  preventing  the  exer- 
cise by  such  member  of  any  right  to  which 
he  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  fl:icd 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  tui  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  t>oth. 

Failure   to  file   reports  required   hy  sections 
204.  205.  and  206 

Sec.  414.  Any  person  who  shall  willfu'ly 
violate  the  provisions  of  sections  204,  205, 
and  206  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

■/urtsdicfton,   venue,   and   service   of   process 

Sec  415.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  Territory  or  other  place  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  in  proceedings  brought 
under  this  Act  to  restrain  violations  of.  to 
enforce  any  duty  created  by,  to  compel  dis- 
closure of  any  information  required  to  l>a 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with,  or  grant  any  other  relief  authorized 
by,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  actions  by  or 
against  labor  organizations  or  their  officers, 
agents,    or    representatives    In    the    district 


courts  of  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  district  courts  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  labor 
organization.  Its  officers,  agents,  or  repre- 
sentatives ( 1 )  In  the  district  in  which  such 
organization  maintains  its  principal  offices, 
or  (2)  in  any  district  in  which  its  duly 
authorized  officers  or  agents  are  engaged  In 
representing  or  acting  for  members,  or  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  a  constituent  organi- 
zation over  wliich  it  hjis  assumed  trustee- 
sliip, 

(c)  The  service  of  summons,  subpoena, 
or  other  legal  process  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of  a 
iat>or  organization,  in  his  capacity  as  such, 
shall  constitute  service  upon  the  labor 
organization. 

( d  I  Any  labor  organization  shall  be 
bound  by  the  acts  of  its  agents.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  in  determining 
whether  any  person  is  acting  as  an  "agent" 
of  another  person  so  as  to  make  such  other 
person  responsible  for  his  acts,  the  question 
of  whether  the  specific  acts  performed  were 
actually  authorized  or  subsequently  ratified 
shall   not   necessarily   be   controlling. 

(e)  Any  labor  organization  may  t>e  sued 
as  an  entity  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Rules  and  regulations 

Sec  416  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  prescribing  the  form  of 
the  reports  required  under  this  Act.  and 
such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  and  pre- 
veiit  circumvention  or  evasion  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

TrrLE    V.    MISCELLANEOUS 

Effect  on  other  laws 
Sec  501.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  sliall  reduce  or  limit  the 
re.:pons;bilities  of  any  labor  organization  or 
any  oHicer,  agent,  or  other  ref»-esentative  of 
a  labor  organization,  or  of  any  trust  in 
which  a  labor  organization  is  interested, 
under  any  other  Federal  law  or  under  the 
laws  of  any  State,  and  nothing  in  this  Act 
sliall  take  away  any  right  or  bar  any  remedy 
to  which  members  of  a  labor  organization 
are  ent.lied  under  such  other  Federal  law  or 
law  oi  any  State. 

Conforming  changes  in  other  laics 

Sec.  502.  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Separability 

Sec.  503  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  t>e  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  in- 
valid shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Elective  dates 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
sliall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  date 
on  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  204  shall 
be  applicable,  in  the  case  of  any  person, 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  of  such  person 
ending  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
or  if  such  person  has  no  fiscal  year,  with 
'espect  to  calendar  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  sections  301,  406, 
407.  408.  411,  and  413  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  410  (a),  (b). 
(c).  and  (e)  shall  take  effect  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(fl  The  provisions  of  section  202(a)(1) 
which  require  that  copies  of  the  constitu- 
tion, bylaws,  and  other  basic  documents 
having  similar  effect  shall  conform  with  and 
contain  provisions  designed  to  effectively 
accomplish    the    objectives    of    title    I    shall 
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not  apply.  In  the  case  of  any  labor  organl- 
Eatlon  whlcb  U  In  existence  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  or  other  governing  charter  of 
which  permit  an  amendment  or  modlflca- 
tlon  thereof  only  by  a  convention  held  for 
8uch  purpose,  until  ten  days  after  the  hold- 
ing of  the  next  such  convention  held  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  two 
years,  In  the  case  of  an  International  labor 
organization,  or  one  year.  In  the  case  of  a 
local  labor  organization,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  earlier. 


Analysis  of  S.  1137 
im.k  i.  rights  to  be  guaranteed  in  charters 

or    LABOa    ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  Establishes  basic  rights  of  individual 
members  of  labor  organizations  by  requiring 
their  constitution  or  bylaws  tc  effectively 
guarantee  (sec.  101): 

(a)  Equal  rights  of  the  members. 

(b)  Freedom  of  speech. 

(c)  Freedom  of  assembly. 

(d)  Uniform  quallflcations  of  membership. 

(e)  Freedom  from  arbitrary  financial 
exactions. 

(f )  Protection  of  right  of  members  to  In- 
stitute suits  or  to  initiate  administrative 
actions. 

(g)  Safeguards  against  arbitrary  disci- 
plinary action. 

(h)    Right  to  Inspect  membership  lists. 

2.  Establishes  standards  for  all  labor  or- 
ganizations (local  and  international),  by  re- 
quiring their  constitutions  or  bylaws  to  pro- 
vide for  (sec.  102)  : 

(a)  Election  of  officers  by  secret  ballot 
under  supervision  designed  to  insure  an 
honest  count  of  the  ballots,  etc. 

(b)  Recording  and  disclosure  of  votes  of 
delegates. 

(c)  Salaries  and  expenses  of  officers  to  be 
fixed  by  resolution  adopted  by  general  vole 
of  members  or  delegates. 

(d)  Preservation  of  ballots  and  election 
documents  for  period  of  2  years. 

(e)  No  affiliated  organization  or  fund  to 
be  created  and  financed  by  any  labor  or- 
ganiaation  unless  it  Is  authorized  by  general 
vote. 

(f)  Bo:  ding  of  all  officers  handling  funds 
of  such  organization. 

(g)  Records  of  meetings  and  financial  rec- 
ords to  be  kept  for  five  years. 

(hi  Investment  of  surplus  funds  to  con- 
form to  requirements  of  State  laws  relating 
to  insurance  companies. 

(1)  Collective  bargai  ilng  agreements  made 
by  locals  to  be  made  available  to  members 
on  request,  and  those  n.ade  by  internationals 
to  be  filed  with  afTectcl  constituent  units. 

3.  Establishes  standards  applicable  to  local 
labor  organizations  bj  r-^quiring  their  chai-- 
ters  or  bylaws  to  provlc  ?  for  (e.c.  103)  : 

(a)  General  member- hip  mer tings  not  less 
than  three  times  each  year. 

(b)  Election  of  delcg'Lt«s  to  conventions  by 
secret  ballot. 

(c)  Merger  of  locals  or  transfer  of  member- 
ship from  one  local  to  another  must  he  ap- 
proved by  majority  ■^ote  by  secret  ballot  of 
both  locals,  and  transfers  of  funds  from  one 
local  to  another  only  upon  such  approval  by 
majority  vote  of  t'-,^  local  from  which  the 
transfer  Is  made. 

4.  Establishes  standards  applicable  to  in- 
ternational labor  organizations  by  requiring 
their  charters  or  bylaws  to  provide  for  (sec. 
104): 

(a)  Conventions  at  least  once  every  four 
years. 

(b)  Pair  and  equitable  representation  of 
constituent  units. 

(c)  Not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice  of 
time  of  such  convention,  and  not  less  than 
fifteen  days'  notice  In  case  of  an  emergency 
or  extraordincu-y  meeting. 

(d)  Only  delegates  elected  or  designated  as 
provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 


(e)  Charters  to  be  Issued  only  to  bona  fide 
labor  organizations. 

(f)  IVusteeships  to  be  established  only 
for  purpose  of  correcting  certain  prescribed 
condltlona,  and  to  be  continued  only  for 
limited  time. 

TITLE   n.    REPORTING   AND  DISCLOSimS 

1.  Requires  report  to  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  by  each  labor  organization, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  constitution  and 
bylaws  containing  provisions  conforming  to 
foregoing  requirements,  such  reports  to  con- 
tain certain  specified  Information  concern- 
ing the  officers,  organization,  and  financial 
activities  of  the  organization,  and  to  be  kept 
up  to  date  through  the  filing  of  reports  of 
changes  in  such  Inlormatlon  and  by  the  fil- 
ing of  annual  financial  reports  (sec.  202). 

2.  Requires  the  making  of  special  periodic 
reports  concerning  any  trusteeship  assumed 
by  an  internal lonid  organization  over  Its 
locals,  such  reports  to  contain  certain  speci- 
fied Information  concerning  the  purpose,  ac- 
tivities, and  status  of  the  trusteeship  (sec. 
203). 

3.  Requires  the  making  of  reports  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  labor  orpanly.jtlons 
of  any  Interests  or  Income  which  thf>y  or 
their  spouses  or  minor  children  hold  or  ac- 
quire in  or  receive  from  the  business  of  the 
employer,  or  any  business  a  substantial  part 
of  which  consists  of  dealing  with  the  em- 
ployer or  the  labor  orKanlz.illon.  and  of  cer- 
tain payments  received  from  labor  relations 
consultants   (sec.  204). 

4.  Requires  employers  to  report  loans  and 
payments  made  to  labor  organizations  and 
their  officers  paymei;is  to  employees  or  labor 
relations  consultants  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments to  coerce  employees  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights,  and  payments  to  persons  who 
procure  the  services  of  such  consuliants 
(sec.  205). 

5.  Requires  reports  by  labor  relatlon.s  con- 
sultants who  receive  or  agree  to  receive  cer- 
tain payments  from  employers  setting  forth 
amounts  of  such  payments  and  certain  other 
Information  concerning  their  activities  (sec. 
206). 

6.  Provides  for  making  information  in  fore- 
going reports  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion (sec.  208). 

TITLE   III.    RESPONSIBILITIES    TO    MEMBFRS 

1.  Establishes  fiduciary  status  for  officers 
and  agents  of  labor  organizations  having 
custody  of  organization  funds  and  property 
(sec.  301). 

2.  Provides  democratic  procedures  for  nom- 
ination and  election  of  labor  organization  of- 
ficers, sets  maximum  terms  of  office  for  such 
members  of  2  years  for  officers  of  local  and 
4  years  for  officers  of  international  organi- 
zations, provides  for  supervision  of  elections 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  upon  petition  of 
10  percent  of  members  eligible  to  vote,  pro- 
hibits use  of  labor  organization  funds  for 
influencing  outcome  of  union  elections,  and 
provides  procedures  for  removal  of  officers 
guilty  of  misconduct  (sec.  302). 

3.  Sets  forth  purposes  for  which  trxistee- 
shlps  may  be  established,  and  provides  that 
trusteeships  shall  end  after  1  year  unless 
extension  is  authorized  by  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  union  over  which  the  trus- 
teeship Is  exercised   (sec    303). 

TITLE    IV.    ADMINISTRATION,    ENFORCEMENT,    AND 
PENALTIES 

1.  Provides  procedures  for  enforcement  of 
provisions  of  the  act,  under  which — 

(a)  Labor  organlzatlona  which  fall  to  file 
and  keep  up-to-date  reports  required  by  the 
act,  or  file  false  reports,  or  fall  to  conform 
to  requirements  set  up  by  the  bill  will  not 
be  recognized  as  representatives  of  employees 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or 
other  Federal  laws,  and  will  be  denied  bene- 
fits now  accorded  such  organizations  under 
Federal  income  tax  laws   (sec.  401), 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  make  In- 
vestlgatlona  to  determine  whether  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  t>elng  violated  (tec. 
402), 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  or  members  of 
labor  organizations  affected  by  vlolatlona, 
naay  Institute  civil  proceedings  to  enjoin 
violations,  and  to  recover  on  behalf  of  the 
labor  organization  funds  wrongfully  ex- 
pended (sec.  403) . 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  Institute  proceed- 
ings In  a  United  States  district  court  to 
void  elections,  upon  complaint  of  members 
alleging  that  elections  were  conducted  In 
violation  of  the  standards  set  forth  In  the 
bill.  The  court  in  any  such  proceeding 
would  be  empowered  to  set  aside  the  elec- 
tion If  It  finds  that  the  outcome  thereof 
was  affected  by  the  violation,  and  to  direct 
the  holding  of  a  new  election  under  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary   (bcc.  404). 

2.  Criminal  penalties  are  provided  in  the 
bill  for— 

(at  The  making  of  false  or  misleading 
statements  In  reixjrts  or  other  document* 
filed  under  the  bill  (sec  403 1. 

(b)  False  entry  in  or  de.structlon  or  con- 
cealment of  botiks  or  records  of  labor  or- 
ganizations (.■.ec.  400). 

(C)  Embe/vlement  or  other  unlawful  con- 
Tcri^lon  of  fundd  of  labor  organizations  (sec. 
407). 

(d)  Making  of  certain  loans  by  labor  or- 
ganizations or  employers  to  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  labor  organizations   (Eec.  408). 

(e)  Counting  of  votes  of  delegates  of 
labor  organl/Htions  under  tru6te»8hlp  who 
have  not  been  elected  by  the  membership 
of  such  organizations;  and  the  transfer  of 
funds  of  such  ork^ani/atlons  to  the  labor  or- 
ganizations exercising  the  trusteeship,  in 
excess  of  amounts  which  would  be  so  trans- 
ferred In  the  absence  of  the  trusteeship  (sec. 
409  I . 

( f  I  ActinR  as  an  officer  of  a  labor  ori^nlza- 
tlon  durini;  period  for  which  civil  rights 
have  been  suspended  for  conviction  of  cer- 
tain miijor  crimef.  or  acting  as  such  officer 
duriiiR  5-year  period  following  conviction,  or 
determination  by  the  Secretary,  of  violations 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  bill   (sec    410). 

(gl  Bribery,  collusion,  and  extortion  In 
labor  mnn!i£;ement  relations   (sec.  411). 

(h)  Using  funds  of  labor  organizations 
for  jxjlltlcal  purpo.ses,  or  coercing  union 
members  to  make  political  contributions  (sec. 
4121. 

(1)  Coerclnj?  labor  union  members  for  the 
purpose  of  Interfering  with  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  under  the  bill  (sec. 
413). 

(J)  Failure  to  file  repfjrts  required  to  be 
filed  by  individuals  (as  dlstlnRulshed  from 
those  required  to  be  filed  by  labor  organi- 
zations) under  the  bills  (sec.  414). 

3  Provisions  are  also  Included  conferring 
Jurisdiction  on  the  U  S.  courU  of  actions 
brought  under  the  bill,  and  relating  to  venue, 
service  of  process,  and  responsibility  of  labor 
organizations  for  acts  of  their  agents  for  the 
purposes  of  such  actions   (sec.  415). 

4  The  Secretary  Is  empowered  to  prescribe 
the  forms  of  reports  and  to  Issue  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  (sec   416). 

TITLE    V.    MISCELLANEOUS 

This  title  contains  provisions — 

(a)  Making  clear  that  it  is  not  the  Intent 
of  the  bill  to  reduce  or  limit  the  responsi- 
bilities of  officers  of  labor  organizations  under 
any  other  Federal  law  or  under  State  law,  or 
to  deprive  members  of  a  labor  organization 
of  rights  or  remedies  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  such  laws  (sec.  501). 

(b)  Repealing  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  which  would  be  tupet- 
«eded  by  provisions  of  this  bill  (sec.  602). 

(c)  Effective  date  provisions  under  which 
(A)  certain  criminal  provisions  would  tak* 
effect    Immediately,    (B)    the   bill   generally 


would  take  effect  90  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment,  (C)  provisions  prohibiting 
holding  of  office  by  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  would  take  effect  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  and  (D)  provisions  re- 
quiring Inclusion  of  and  tompliance  with 
)>rovislons  required  to  be  In  union  consti- 
tutions or  bylaws  would  b--?  postponed  for 
periods  up  to  1  year  In  the  ( ase  of  locals,  or 
2  years  In  the  case  of  Internationals,  to 
ennble  them  to  hold  any  n«cessary  conven- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  effecting  necessary 
changes  In  their  constitution  or  other  gov- 
erning charter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
inveslipations  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Improper  Activities  In  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field  conducted 
durine  the  pa.'-t  2  ycar.s  have  conclusively 
revealed  that  in  some  areas  and  in  some 
unions  theie  have  occurred  and  in  many 
instances  there  still  exi.'-t  practices  of 
corruption,  breach  of  tru.st,  violence, 
abuse  of  power,  denial  of  basic  rights  and 
democratic  pioce.s.scs  to  union  members, 
collu-sion  l>etween  dishone;t  management 
and  unscrupulous  labor  officials,  and 
other  improper  activities  that  seriously 
militate  ajjainst  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  workers,  of  management,  and  of  the 
general  public. 

LeRislation  to  prevent  .?uch  practices 
and  to  correct  the  conditions  resulting 
therefrom  is  imperative.  Accordingly,  I 
am  today  introducin--;  the  first  of  two, 
and  possibly  three,  bills  which  I  shall 
sponsor  designed  to  prohibit  such  im- 
proper activities,  to  guarantee  basic 
riRhUs  of  labor  union  me:nbers,  ethical 
practices,  and  the  disclosu-e  of  informa- 
tion reRarding  union  affnirs  to  which 
union  members  and  ih?  public  are 
entitled. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  Ih.s  reference  to 
other  bills  that  I  shall  introduce  because 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does  not 
cover  all  of  the  evils  in  this  field  that 
need  legislative  attention;  and  this  bill 
is  not  intended  to  do  so. 

This  measure  contains  no  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
nor  does  it  attempt  to  make  revisions  in 
that  act.  It  does  not  deal  in  any  way 
with  organizational  or  recognitional 
picketing,  .secondary  boycotts,  hot  carp.o 
shipments,  nor  does  it  undertake  to  re- 
solve the  no-mans  land  jurisdictional 
problem.  All  of  these  will  be  dealt  with 
in  follow-up  measures  which  I  shall  in- 
troduce at  an  early  date. 

I  have  elected  to  follow  this  couise.  Mr. 
President,  because  the  issu'?s  involved  in 
the  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
organizational  or  recognitlcnal  picketing, 
tightening  the  laws  against  secondary 
boycotts,  hot  cargo  shipments  and  the 
no-man's  land  jurisdictional  problem 
are  all  highly  controversial;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  they  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, and  voted  up  or  down  on  their 
respective  merits. 

The  general  objectives  of  the  bill  I 
introduce  today,  as  stated  in  its  title 
are: 

To  provide  minimum  standards  guaran- 
teeing basic  rights  of  labor  union  members 
and  ensuring  ethical  practice;!  In  the  con- 
duct of  union  affairs;  to  require  disclosure 
of  Information  to  which  union  members 
and  the  public  are  entitled;  to  create  fiduci- 
ary duties  and  obligations  with  respect  to 
the   administration,   disbursement,   and   re- 


porting of  funds  by  officials  of  lubor  ui.lo!ia: 
to  prevent  abuses  in  the  adminiiir;  tn  n  of 
union  trusteeships;  to  prevent  interference 
with  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively; to  prevent  loss  of  Government 
revenues  due  to  evasion  of  Income-tax  laws; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

These  are  far  less  controversial  and 
are  more  urgently  needed  than  are  the 
revisions  or  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  feel  that  the  enactment  of  lc£islation 
for  these  purposes  should  not  be  jeopar- 
dized by  the  injection  of  controversies 
that  can  be,  and  should  be.  resolved  in- 
dependently on  their  individual  merits 
and  in  separate  legislative  enactments. 

I  do  strongly  feel,  Mr.  President,  that 
bills  dealing  with  these  other  issues 
.should  receive  attention  at  this  session 
of  the  Con^'rcss.  They  should  not  by 
any  means  be  sidetracked  or  indefinitely 
deferred.  The  Congress  has  the  urgent 
duty  to  act.  and  to  act  at  this  session, 
on  all  remedial  legislation  needed  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations. 

The  Senate,  after  taking  up  and  dis- 
posing of  this  measure,  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  bill,  or  the  administration  bill,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Gold  water,  should 
promptly  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  bills  dealing  with  revisions  of  Taft- 
Hartley,  secondary  boycotts,  organiza- 
tional picketing,  hot-cargo  shipments, 
and  no-man's  land  jurisdictional  prob- 
lems. All  of  these  should  receive  dis- 
position at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  that  some 
conditions  that  now  prevail,  the  infiltra- 
tion of  criminals  and  underworld  char- 
acters in  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations,  and  the  domination  and  con- 
trol by  hoodlums,  gangsters,  and  rack- 
eteers in  some  segments  of  labor  and 
business,  as  exposed  by  the  Senate 
Rackets  Committee,  cannot  longer  be 
tolei'ated.  These  conditions  must  be 
corrected  and  the  Congress  must  have 
the  moi^al  and  political  courage  to  meet 
its  responsibility  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
and  earnest  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  measure.  It  has  incor- 
porated in  it.  in  my  judgment,  all  the 
features  and  all  the  provisions  which 
are  essential  to  deal  with  the  segment 
of  the  pioblem  which  it  is  designed  to 
cover. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  overall 
problem  which  also  urgently  need  atten- 
tion. However,  those  are  controversial 
problems,  and  they  may  be  used,  wit- 
tingly, intentionally,  or  otherwise,  to 
.saddle  on  a  bill  upon  which  possibly  90 
percent  of  the  membership  of  Congress 
can  agree  and  support  and  enact,  con- 
troversial issues  which  might  bring  about 
the  defeat  or  rejection  of  any  legislation 
in  this  field  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  issues  so  that  neither  will  jeop- 
ardize the  other,  and  so  that  the  Senate 
and  the  House  can  vote  on  those  pro- 
posals which  are  controversial — and 
either  enact  or  defeat  them — and,  at  the 
same  time,  retain  an  opportunity  to  meet 
the  duty  of  enacting  legislation  dealing 
with  that  segment  of  the  issues  about 
which  there  is  little  controversy  and 
little  disagreement,  except  possibly  the 


means  to  the  end.  the  object  being  gen- 
erally agreed  upon. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  give  imme- 
diate consideration  to  this  measure.  I 
regret  that,  due  to  unavoidable  circum- 
stances involving  pressure  of  ofBcial 
duties,  I  have  not  been  able  to  present 
this  measure  earlier.  I  know  it  can  have 
an  opportunity  for  consideration  if  at 
any  time  any  measure  comes  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Thus,  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  study  the  subject.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  find  it  the  answer  to  some 
of  the  questions  to  which  they  have 
given  serious  consideration  and  as  they 
contemplate  the  necessity  for  legislation 
in  this  field. 


VETERANS  READJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1959 

Ml-.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Mc- 
Namara,  Young  of  Ohio,  Murray,  and 
Hart,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  entitled  "The  Veterans  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1959,"  similar 
in  pattern  to  the  Korean  GI  bill,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  January  31,  1955.  This  bill 
calls  for  an  extension  of  readjustment 
benefits  until  1963,  when  the  proposed 
draft  extension  would  end,  because  I 
think  that  these  two  concepts,  the  draft 
and  readjustment  assistance,  are  inex- 
tricably linked  in  our  contempKjrary 
situation. 

We  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  perform 
the  stern  duty  of  extending  for  4  more 
years  our  laws  compelling  a  period  of 
military  service  for  every  qualified  young 
man.  This  liability  has  rested  on  our 
young  men  since  1940,  excepting  one 
minor  gap,  and  if  extended  as  requested, 
will  mean  a  whole  generation  of  Ameri- 
can boys  will  be  following  their  fathers 
into  the  draft  lottery  system.  Who 
knows  what  changes  this  will  mean  in 
our  national  outlook  and  character,  our 
traditional  love  of  freedom  and  aversion 
to  the  unrestrained  power  of  the  military 
over  the  person?  And,  particularly,  what 
will  be  its  effect  on  the  second  genera- 
tion growing  up  under  this  system? 

Fortunately,  we  can  point  to  positive 
accomplishments  and  results  from  our 
past  dealings  with  our  servicemen  and 
veterans.  This  is  because  the  Congress 
has  wisely  provided  two  of  the  most  far- 
sighted  and  beneficial  programs  ever  en- 
acted, the  two  GI  bills,  providing  educa- 
tional and  home-owning  assistance,  un- 
employment compensation  and  muster- 
ing out  payments.  In  education  alone, 
the  World  War  II  GI  bill  gave  the  Na- 
tion 450,000  engineers  and  180,000  doc- 
tors and  nurses;  it  gave  those  eligible  for 
its  benefits  an  average  of  l>i  to  2  years 
more  schooling  than  those  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
Similar  results  are  expected  from  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  covering  post- 
Korean  veterans.  This  is  truly  a  wise 
and  beneficial  program,  and  one  well 
calculated  to  restore  to  a  young  man 
what  he  has  lost — time,  the  critical  time 
when  he  must  prepare  himself  for  his 
adult  life.  In  our  recent  past  the  re- 
turning serviceman  has  been  assisted  to 
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refrain  a  substantial  parity  with  his  con- 
temporaries who  did  not  have  to  serve. 
I  submit  that  we  have  equally  cogent 
reasons  now  for  restoring  this  right. 

Let  us  squarely  face  the  fact  that  the 
draft  will  be  operating  most  inequitably 
within  a  short  time.  More  than  one-half 
of  the  young  men  in  the  draft-age  group 
will  never  see  military  service.  As  was 
concluded  in  a  recent  Washington  Post 
editorial  February  4, 1959 : 

All  In  all.  however,  the  burdens  and  obll- 
g.itions  are  distributed  very  unequally  among 
the  1,200.000  young  men  who  come  of  mili- 
tary age  each  year.  Some  have  their  educa- 
tion, career,  or  family  plans  disrupted  while 
many  others  make  no  national  sacrifice  at  all. 

While  physical  or  mental  disability  will 
exclude  a  large  number,  others  may  re- 
move themselves  from  draft  considera- 
tion by  the  voluntary  acts  of  staying  in 
college  or  becoming  fathers.  It  is  doubly 
unfortunate  that  these  worthwhile  rea- 
sons for  deferment  are  chiefly  available 
to  that  smaller  fraction,  the  financially 
able  youth.  This  passes  the  burden  of 
military  service,  always  a  financial 
handicap,  to  those  who  in  the  beginning 
are  least  able  to  afford  it.  This  is  class 
legislation,  unfair  and  inequitable  un- 
less we  act  to  equalize  the  disadvantage 
suffered  by  those  who  serve. 

If  we  act,  as  presumably  we  must,  to 
extend  the  draft,  accepting  it  as  the  least 
onerous  of  a  number  of  distressing 
choices,  we  must  also  act  to  remove  the 
unnecessary  burdens  of  honorable  mili- 
tary service.  We  must  remove  it  from 
the  category  of  lost  opportunities  and  fi- 
nancial handicap  for  those  who  return 
to  civilian  life.  We  must  at  least  give  the 
young  man  who  fulfills  his  military  obli- 
gation some  means  by  which  he  can  catch 
up  with  the  world  that  has  passed  him 
by. 

I  think  that  readjustment  benefits  are 
a  proper  recognition  of  the  Government's 
responsibilities  to  those  who  serve  it. 
Especially  when  any  day  we  may  expect 
to  see  headlines  of  marines  landing  in 
Lebanon,  or  fliers  shot  down  over  the 
Russian  border,  we  may  ask  why  we  are 
not  giving  these  boys  the  same  recogni- 
tion and  assistance  we  gave  those  who 
served  before  under  similar  circum- 
stances. I  feel  that  our  young  men  de- 
serve this  assistance  now,  and  that  the 
Congress  will  so  recognize  with  due  de- 
liberation rather  than  waiting  until  some 
other  warlike  incident  goads  us  into  ac- 
tion In  this  field. 

We  may  expect  that  an  act  like  this 
will  eliminate  many  occasions  for  appli- 
cation of  the  draft  by  increasing  the  in- 
centives for  volunteering  for  military 
duty.  It  will,  we  may  hope,  desirably 
lower  the  age  level  of  those  entering  the 
service,  from  those  who  have  tried  to 
finish  college  first,  to  those  who  will  need 
help  to  finish  college  later.  It  should 
eliminate  many  complaints  that  a  young 
man's  future  is  too  uncertain  under  pres- 
ent laws,  by  allowing  him  a  full  range 
of  scheduling  his  education  and  his  mili- 
tary service.  And  finally,  it  should 
greatly  improve  the  morale  of  those  In 
the  military  establishment,  by  clearly 
showing  that  the  American  Government 
and  people   do  indeed   appreciate   and 


recognize    the   great    service    they    are 
doing  us  all. 

In  brief,  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
would  establish  a  program  of  readjust- 
ment benefits  for  post-Korean  veterans 
similar  to  those  in  the  Korean  GI  bill, 
by  providing  rights  to  educational  as- 
sistance, vocational  rehabilitation,  home 
loan  guarantees,  and  mustering-out  pay. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee.  I  expect  to  begin  hearings 
in  the  near  future  to  explore  the  exact 
manner  in  which  this  program  will  most 
equitably  fit  our  present  cold-war  vet- 
erans in  their  readjustment  needs.  We 
must  begin  a  program  that  will  tell  peo- 
ple of  America  that  we  are  not  drafting 
certain  of  tlieir  sons  to  lose  2  years 
from  their  competitive  civilian  statu.s, 
but  are  giving  them  a  challcnginc;  op- 
portunity for  honorable  and  patriotic 
service  to  their  country,  which  will  be 
suitably  wecognizcd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  to  give  tho.«e 
who  wish  the  opportunity  of  cosponsor- 
ship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk.  a;>  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Texris. 

The  bill  (S.  1138)  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  between  January 
31,  1955.  and  July  1,  1963.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Yarborough  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  GI  Bill  foh  Post-Korean 
Veterans 

The  bill,  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1959.  has  as  its  purpose  the 
establishment  of  a  balanced  program  of  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  the  benefit  of  post- 
Korean  veterans.  1.  e.,  persons  who  first  enter 
on  active  military  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces 
between  January  31,  1955,  and  July  ?.  1963. 
The  opening  date  respecting  this  class  of  vet- 
erans, January  31,  1955.  Is  keyed  to  the  cut- 
off date  under  the  present  GI  bill  for  Korean 
veterans.  The  cutoff  date  respecting  eligi- 
bility under  this  bill,  July  1,  1963,  Is  keyed  to 
the  proposed  new  termination  date  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
which  the  Executive  has  recommended  and 
which  the  Congress  is  expected  to  approve 
during  this  session. 

Under  the  bill  four  major  types  of  readjust- 
ment assistance,  patterned  closely  after  the 
aids  In  the  GI  bills  for  veterans  of  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  would  be  made 
available  to  post-Korean  veterans.  These 
are: 

1.  Education  or  vocational  training  assist- 
ance. 

2.  Vocational  rehabilitation  training  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities. 

3.  Guarantee  and  direct  loan  aasistance  for 
the  purchase  of  (a)  homes,  including  homes 
on  farms,  and  (b)  farmlands,  livestock,  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  to  be  used  In  farming  opera- 
tions conducted  by  the  veteran. 

4.  Mustering-out  payments. 

The  four  types  of  assistance  are  respec- 
tively proposed  in  sections  2  through  5  of  the 


bill  serially  and  are  described  below  in  prin- 
cipal detail. 

skcnon  a education  and  vocationax. 

training 

Eligibility:  To  ■  c  eligible  for  educational 
or  vocational  training  assistance,  the  veteran 
must  have  served  on  active  duty  between 
January  31,  1055,  and  July  1.  1963.  for  00  days 
or  more,  and  must  have  been  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 
In  the  case  of  a  veteran  discharged  from 
service  for  a  disability  Incurred  on  active 
duty,  the  90-day  service  requirement  would 
not  apply. 

Length  of  education  or  training:  The  edu- 
cation or  vocational  training  period  would 
be  calculated  by  multiplying  one  and  one- 
half  times  each  day  of  the  veteran's  active 
military  service  between  January  31.  1955. 
and  July  1,  19t3.  and  with  respect  to  a  vet- 
eran on  active  duty  on  June  30,  1963.  active 
military  service  after  such  date  until  his  first 
discharge  or  release  from  active  service  suc- 
ceeding such  date.  The  maximum  education 
or  t  .liilng  period  to  which  a  veteran  could 
become  entitled  Is  3'3  months.  In  comput- 
iiii;  a  veteran's  period  of  active  military  serv- 
ice, for  purposes  of  determining  his  period  of 
eduratlcin  or  training,  there  would  be  an  ex- 
clusion of  time  spent  In  certain  courses  of 
education  sponsored  by  the  Armed  Forces 

Kind  of  training  Eligible  veterans  may 
use  their  educational  entitlements  to  pur- 
sue the  following  kinds  of  training: 

1.  Schi.K)l  courses,  both  at  college  and  be- 
low college  level.  Tliese  courses  may  be 
pursued  full  time,  three-fourths  tlmt,  one- 
h.ilf  time,  or  less  than  one-half  time. 

2  Cooperative  courses,  combining  school 
and  on-the-job  training  in  alternating 
cycles.  All  cooperative  courses  must  be  pur- 
sued on  full-time  ba^ls. 

3.  Correspondence  courses  and  flight  train- 
ing. 

4  On-the-ji  b  training  All  Job  training 
m\i.st  be  pursued  on  full-time  baj-is. 

5.  In.'^iitutlonal  on-farm  training:  All 
farm  training  courses  must  be  on  full-time 
ba.sls. 

Educational  allowances:  A  monthly  allow- 
ance, paid  directly  to  the  veteran  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  is  the  means  by  which 
the  veteran  Is  assisted  In  the  pursuit  of  a 
program  of  education.  Fi;r  a  veteran  pursu- 
ing a  full-time  program  In  an  educational 
institution,  the  education  or  training  allow- 
ance would  be  as  follows:  For  a  veteran 
without  dependents,  •110  a  month;  for  a 
veteran  with  one  dependent,  tns  a  month; 
and  for  a  veteran  with  more  than  one  de- 
pendent. $160  a  month.  Proportionate  ratea 
are  fixed  for  allowances  concerning  less  than 
full-time  courses,  as  well  as  on-the-job  and 
on-the-farm  training  From  the  education 
and  training  allowance,  the  veteran  must 
meet  all  of  the  costs  incident  to  his  educa- 
tion— tuition,  subsistence,  books,  supplies, 
fees,  etc. 

Expiration  dates:  Veterans  must  com- 
mence education  or  training  under  the  bill 
within  3  years  after  their  separation  from 
service  and  complete  their  training  within  8 
years  after  separation;  however,  with  respect 
to  persons  separated  from  service  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  3-year  de- 
limiting period  respecting  commencement 
of  training  shall  begin  with  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  All  education  or  train- 
ing under  the  bill  would  end  on  June  30, 
1963. 

SECTION    3 VOCATIONAL   REHABIUTATION    rOB 

DISABLED    VETERANS 

Eligibility :  To  be  eligible  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation training,  a  veteran  must  have 
need  of  such  training,  as  determined  by  th« 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  a  physical  or  mental 
disability,  which  is  rated  at  10  percent  or 
more  of   total  disability,  and  which  la  in- 
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curred  in  or  aggravated  by  n<  tlve  military 
service  subsequent  to  January  31.  1955.  The 
general  requirement  for  a  dls<'harge  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable  would 
apply. 

Length  of  tralnln.<:  The  length  of  training 
Is  dependent  upon  the  needs  ol  the  veteran. 
In  general,  the  period  is  limited  to  4  years; 
however,  upon  appr(*prlatc  findings  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  adaltioiial 
time  may  be  granted 

Kind  of  training:  The  veterrn  may  enroll 
In  an  institution  offering  college  training.  In 
an  Institution  below  tlie  collepe  level,  or  In 
aiiy  oilier  type  of  training  wlilcn,  In  the  view 
of  the  Adminlstialor  of  Veter;  ns  AfTairs.  is 
designed  to  lead  to  the  veteran's  vocatioir.il 
rehabilitation. 

Erxpiratlon  dates  \Vh:le  there  Is  r.o  o\erall 
ternunatlon  date  .vith  respect  to  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  i:iers  are  diit.-s 
beyond  wh;ch  lndi\.clu;il  vtteians  may  nrit 
receive  training.  Cli-nera!ly  xcterans  may 
not  receive  training  more  than  9  years  after 
discharge  or  rclca.se  from  active  mi;.tary 
service.  However,  with  rerpect  to  vetfrar.s 
who  become  el.glble  f>r  v.;c-.t;)nal  rflirjjlli- 
tatlon  by  virtue  of  the  enactme  it  of  this  bill, 
training  may  be  afl'Tticd  such  per.-- >ns  until 
9  years  after  the  eiiaclment  oj  the  bill  or  9 
years  after  t.l.'-charge  or  relrahe  from  service, 
whichever  is  latter.  In  HdcUtion,  in  certain 
hard.'. hip  sltu.tlion.'-.  the  grneri'.liy  appluuble 
expiration  dates  WMild  be  extended  for  4 
years.  Tlie  additional  4-year  r>ertod  would 
be  accorded  in  cates  where  (1)  severe  dis- 
ability prevents  trainii.!,';;  i2t  sub.«^cquent 
changes  In  discharges  provide  eligibility  for 
training:  and  (3i  .service -connected  disabil- 
ities are  not  e«^t:il):uh;''d  in  time  to  begin  and 
complete  tr.iiiil!:g  before  the  g?neral  expira- 
tion d.ites. 

Subsistence:  A  vocuMonal  rehabilitation 
trainee  would  receive  a  niininium  subsistence 
allowance  of  i'j't  a  m  nith  if  lie  has  no  de- 
pendents, or  t -0  a  month  If  he  has  one  or 
more  dependents;  a  full-time  Institutional 
trainee  would  receive  *T5  a  mi-  nth  if  he  has 
no  dependents.  $105  a  ir.ontli  If  he  has  one 
dejjendcnt.  and  $120  a  mouth  If  he  lias  more 
than  one  dependent  Operative  along  with 
thTe  rates  Is  the  following  '  fl  xir  "  on  com- 
bined compencation  under  the  veterans  dis- 
ability laws  ani  the  sv.b  Lstence  allowance 
under  this  bill:  Where  th?  service-connected 
disability  is  less  than  :})  percent,  the  rate.  If 
the  veteran  has  no  dependents.  Is  $105  a 
month;  if  he  h.is  one  dependent.  $115  a 
month,  plus  $10  for  one  child  and  $7  for  each 
additional  ehild.  and  $15  for  a  dependent 
parent.  V.  hDre  the  disability  -s  rated  at  30 
percent  or  more,  the  r.ites  for  the  above 
f!a?.slflcaM(jns  v.uv.\d  be  fllS,  $135,  $20  for 
one  child  and  $15  for  each  addltlonr.l  child, 
and  $15  for  a  dependent   parent. 

BEeTION    4  — LOANS 

General  .st.itement:  This  scc'.ion  would 
make  pas  t-Korc.tn  veter.in.s  ellg.talc  fcr  Vet- 
eran;." Admlnlstr:iM:in  guaranteed  loan.s  and 
direct  lo:»ns  similar  In  t>pe  to  those  avail- 
able to  Korean  veterans  under  existing  law. 
Ti.crc  are,  however,  several  notable  distinc- 
tioiis  between  the  propo-ied  loans  for  post- 
Korean  veterans  and  tln-se  already  available 
to  Kore.in  vetor.ms: 

First,  the  loan  rights  of  post-Korean  vet- 
er.ols  w  uld  not  extend  to  the  business  loans 
and  in-surcd  loans  which  are  available  to 
Kort.iU  veterans  under  beclions  1813  and 
1815,  respectively,  of  title  38  of  the  United 
S.  it ^3  Cjde. 

f.econd,  there  would  not  be  a  special  direct 
loan  program  for  jxist- Korean  veterans.  Di- 
r^rt  Icnns  authorized  by  this  bill  for  poet- 
TCorenn  veterans  would  be  subject  to  the 
present  direct  loan  laws  under  which  no 
d:re,t  loan  may  be  made  after  July  25,  1960. 

Finally,  unlike  the  loans  available  to  Ko- 
rean veterans,  the  propewed  loans  for  peiet- 
K  ircan  veterans  would  be  subject  to  a  guar- 
anlc-e  fee  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 


1  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The 
guarantee  fee  Is  intended  to  be  used  In  the 
accumulation  of  a  reserve  fund  sufficient  to 
cover  any  losses  that  might  arise  under  the 
program,  the  goal  being  to  make  the  post- 
Korean  loan  program  altogether  self-sustain- 
ing. The  amount  of  the  fee  may  be  Included 
in  tlie  loan  to  the  veteran  and  paid  from  the 
prr>ceeds  thereof.  The  fee  would  be  depos- 
ited In  a  mortgage  guarantee  fund  which 
Would  be  used  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  indi- 
cated above. 

Elifritaility :  To  be  eligible  under  the  lean 
provl;;lons  of  the  bill,  a  veteran  must  have 
.served  on  active  duiy  between  January  31, 
1955,  and  July  1,  19G3.  for  90  days  or  more, 
and  must  have  been  discharged  under  con- 
ditions o'hcr  than  dishonorable.  In  the  case 
of  a  veteran  discharged  from  service  for  a 
disability  incurred  on  active  duty,  the  90- 
U.y  ser.ice  re(iulrement  would  not  apply. 
Tlie  widiyw  of  a  deceased  ve.eran  whose 
dca'.h  rc;;u:ted  from  active  service  would  also 
h:  eligi'ole. 

Pvirp.se  and  conditions  of  loans:  The 
loans  are  for  the  purpose  of  a.s.sl.stlng  eligible 
veterans  to  purchase  (a)  homes,  including 
htJines  on  farms,  and  (bi  farm  lands,  live- 
st  ck.  machinery,  etc.,  to  be  u^cd  In  farm- 
ing operations  conducted  by  veterans.  B..nks 
or  other  lending  Institutions  would  make 
the  loans,  with  the  Government  guarantee- 
ing 60  percent  of  a  loan  for  residential  real 
estate,  or  50  percent  of  other  real  estate 
loans.  The  Government's  guaranty  wUh 
respect  to  a  real  estate  home  loan  could  not 
exceed  87.500,  and  with  respect  to  other  real 
estate  loans  could  not  exceed  14, COO,  or  a 
pro-rated  portion  thereof.  Loans  of  both 
types,  or  combinations  thereof,  would  be 
guaranteed  with  interest  at  the  rate  gen- 
erally ai>pllcable  under  the  loan  program  for 
Korean  veterans.  (Presently,  tJie  Interest 
rate  may  not  exceed  4*4  percent  per  annum. 
If  the  proposed  Housing  Act  of  19.''9  is  en- 
.acted  by  the  Congress,  there  would  be  a  new 
interest  rate  not  to  exceed  5 '4  percent  per 
annum).  The  loans  would  have  maturities 
of  not  more  than  30  years,  except  in  the 
case  of  farm  realty,  the  maturities  could  be 
for  40  years.  Under  certain  conditions,  and 
in  certain  rural  areas,  the  Veterans  .Admin- 
istration is  authorized  to  lend  up  to  $13, .5(^0 
directly  to  the  veteran  when  private  capital 
is  not  available  for  a  guaranty  lean. 

Expiration  dates:  Loans  may  be  guaran- 
teed if  made  before  July  1,  1973.  If  a  loan 
report  or  application  for  loan  guaranty  is  re- 
ceived by  tlie  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  before  such  date,  an  additional  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year  will  be  allowed  for 
disbursement  of  tr.e  loan  and  issuance  of 
evidence  of  guaranty. 

SECTION    5 Mt'STERINC-OXrr    PAYMENTS 

Eligibility:  To  be  eligible  for  mustering- 
out  payments  a  person  must  have  served  on 
active  duty  l>etween  January  31.  1955  and 
July  1,  1963,  for  CO  days  or  more,  and  mu3t 
have  been  discharged  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  (In  accordance  with 
establlsiied  precedents,  only  persons  having 
tlie  rank  ol  captain  or  less  in  the  Army  or 
Air  Force,  or  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  wou'd 
be  eligible  for  these  payments.) 

Amounts  and  conditions:  The  amount  of 
the  mustering-out  pay  would  be  $100  for 
each  eligible  person,  without  regard  to 
whether  his  active  duty  was  performed 
domestically  or  overseas.  Persons  who  qual- 
ify for  mustering-out  payments  both  by  rea- 
son of  active  service  during  the  period 
prescribed  by  this  bill  and  service  during 
the  Korean  conflict,  may  elect  to  receive 
mustering-out  payment  under  either  period 
of  service,  but  not  both. 

EFTBCTIVE    DATS    OP   BIIX 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  become 
effective   immediately   upon   its   enactment, 


except  that  no  mustering-out  payments 
shall  be  made  to  persons  on  account  of  dis- 
charges which  exjcur  prior  to  Its  enactment, 
and  no  education  or  training  allowance  shall 
be  paid  with  respect  to  any  period  prior  to 
60  days  after  the  date  of  such  enactment. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  H.ARTKE],  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  pres- 
ent 1  percent  sales  tax  imposed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  food  ptirchased 
for  consumption  in  the  home.  This 
measure  is  being  cosponsored  in  the  other 
body  by  Representative  Louis  C.  Rabaut. 
of  Michigan.  The  bill  would  not  affect 
the  levy  on  restaurant  meals. 

Hearings  were  held  on  August  12,  1S57. 
before  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  no  action  was  taken, 
based  on  the  asserted  need  for  District 
of  Columbia  revenue.  This  fiscal  expe- 
dient is  most  unfortunate  since  the  exist- 
ing tax  does  not  provide  the  revenue  that 
had  been  originally  anticipated,  but 
rather  works  a  hardship  on  those  who 
can  least  afford  it.  In  addition,  returns 
from  other  revenue  sources,  as  revealed 
last  year,  exceed  exp)ectations.  Local 
revenue  needs  are  not  so  demanding  that 
bread  and  milk  need  be  levied  upon; 
some  $2.25  million  annually  gained  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  food  sales  tax 
is  most  assuredly  available  in  a  less  bur- 
densome form  and  from  sources  where 
the  cost  of  collection  is  not  so  high. 

Prom  the  disappointing  receipts  from 
this  tax,  it  appears  that  this  1  percent 
levy  is  even  more  of  a  burden  on  low- 
income  families  than  elsewhere,  for.  to 
judge  from  the  difference  of  more  than 
$1  million  in  anticipated  receipts.  Those 
who  can  afTord  to  do  so  are  crossing  the 
District  line  to  shop  in  nearby  Maryland 
and  Virginia  where  no  such  tax  is  im- 
posed. Those  who  cannot  afford  to  do 
this  remain  behind  and  pay  the  addi- 
tional 1  percent.  Among  the  Nation's 
largest  cities  only  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  St.  Louis,  other  than  Washington,  is 
there  a  tax  imposed  on  sales  of  food  for 
off-premises  consumption.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Atlanta,  and  New  Orleans, 
amons  others,  have  no  such  tax. 

The  tax  loss  contemplated  by  this  bill 
Ls  a  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  $20.5 
million  revenues  anticipated  under  tlie 
general  2  percent  sales  tax  imposed  in 
Vi'ashingt-on  and  is  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  some  S250  million  revenues 
anticipated  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  its  present  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Surely  alternate  sources  of  moneys  can 
be  found  for  the  Capital  City  than  this 
tax  on  food.  No  services  to  its  citizens 
and  to  the  Federal  Establishment  ren- 
dered by  the  local  government  need  be 
curtailed  by  the  repeal  of  this  levy. 
Washington  is  one  of  the  highest  per  cap- 
ita income  communities  in  the  country 
and  to  impose  upon  its  citizens  less  able 
to  bear  the  burden  a  tax  on  their  daily 
bread  should  be  by  no  means  a  necessity. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1139)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  so  as  to 
exempt  from  tax  sales  of  food  for  human 
consumption  off  the  premises  where  such 
food  is  sold,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr. 
Hartkk)  .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


AMENDMENT      OP     AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMltlJT  ACT  OP  1938 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Morse. 
Magnxtson.  Neuberger,  Curtis.  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Jackson.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  which  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Wheat  Stabilization  Act  of  1959." 

Other  Senators  may  want  to  be  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation;  and.  there- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  lay  on  the  desk  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  session  on  Wednesday,  February 
25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  bill  (S.  1140)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
FOR  DISTRICT  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr.  President.  Mary- 
land is  a  State  of  2,650.000  people,  and 
for  the  last  28  years  has  been  served  by 
only  two  district  court  judges.     In  re- 
cent years,   the  caseloads  have   grown 
substantially,  and  th?  medio  n  intervals 
between  the  filing  and  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  cases  commenced  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Maryland  has  increased  to  11.2 
months,  despite  the  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious  services   of   Judges    Watkins 
and  Thomsen.    Were  it  not  for  the  val- 
uable services  of  retired  JudRe  Chesnut, 
the  situation  would  be  even  more  serious. 
The   urgent   need   for   an   additional 
Judgeship  in  the  district  of  Maryland  is 
dramatically  illustrated  in  statistics  sub- 
mitted by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts.     Whereas  the  averase 
number  of  civil  cases  filed  in  fiscal  1958 
In  the  259  district  judgeships  was  236, 
the  average  in  the  two  Maryland  judge- 
ships was  524;  and  whereas  the  average 
nuraiier  of  criminal  cases  filed  in  these 
juciKe.hips  was  109,  in  Maryland's  two 
jiiTi-cships  the  average  was  198.     As  a 
rpsult.  the  number  of  cases  pending  in 
eoch   of  Maryland's  judgeships  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1958  reached  459,  whereas 
In  the  average  judgeship,  only  275  cases 
v.erp  pending. 

This  backlog  of  cases  would  have 
rer^ched  even  greater  proportions  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  412  cases  were  ter- 
minated per  judgeship  In  Maryland  as 
compared  with  a  national  average  of  231 


terminations  per  Judgeship.  This  fact 
alone  attests  to  the  quality  of  the  serv- 
ices being  rendered  by  Maryland's  dis- 
trict judges. 

The  State  of  Maryland  can  well  antic- 
ipate a  continuing  growth  in  the  volume 
of  its  judicial  business;  and  if  this  busi- 
ness is  to  be  accommodated,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional district  judge  be  immediately  ap- 
proved. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  case- 
loads are  allowed  to  swell  further  and 
the  delays  between  filing  and  disposition 
of  ca.ses  are  allowed  to  become  longer, 
our  entire  judicial  system  will  be  placed 
in  jeopardy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1142>  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Maryland,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Butler,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ELECTION  TO  USE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP 
1958  BY  CERTAIN  SMALL  BUSINESS 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  allow  certain  small  business  corpora- 
tions, which  had  difficulty  electing  to  use 
the  provisions  of  the  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1958.  an  additional  30-day 
period  to  elect  to  be  taxed  as  partner- 
ships. 

The  Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1958.  in  its  subchapter  S,  allowed  certain 
small  bu.siness  corporations  to  be  taxed 
as  partnerships. 

However,  some  of  these  corporations 
had  difficulty  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  electing  to  u.se  the  provisions 
of  this  subchapter  S  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  its  taxable  year. 
Because  the  Technical  Amendments  Act 
was  not  passed  until  September  of  1958, 
it  was  provided  that  in  the  ca^e  of  a  tax- 
able year  starting  in  1958,  but  before  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  corporation  was 
allowed  to  make  the  election  at  any  time 
within  the  90-day  period  beginning  on 
the  day  after  enactment.  This  meant, 
practically,  that  they  had  until  December 
2,  1958.  to  ma':e  the  election. 

Small  corporations  with  a  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  for  example,  found 
extreme  difficulty  in  electing  the  benefits 
of  this  act. 

The  difficulty  which  this  amendment 
will  correct  can  be  illustrated  in  this 
manner.  If  a  taxpayer  had  a  fi.scal  year 
starting  on.  for  example,  September  1, 
which  was  one  day  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment, he  would  have  until  December 
2. 1958,  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  want- 
ed to  make  an  election  to  be  taxed  under 
the  new  subchapter  S.  Since  he  would 
have  to  find  out  some  Information  about 
the  new  subchapter,  this  period  of  time  is 
not  unreasonable.  If  the  taxpayer  had  a 
fiscal  year  which  started  on  October  1. 
however.  Instead  of  September  1,  he 
would  not  be  under  the  90 -day  grace 
period  provided  In  the  act.  He  would, 
therefore,  have  to  operate  on  the  general 
rule  of  making  the  election  wiihln  the 


first  month  of  the  taxable  year,  that  Is, 
before  November  1,  1958. 

The  second  taxpayer  would  have  a  31- 
day  shorter  period  for  making  his  elec- 
tion to  use  subchapter  S. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  taxpay- 
ers in  the  two  cases  which  I  have  de- 
scribed should  not  have  the  same  period 
of  time  to  use  the  provisions  of  the  sub- 
chapter. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  to  correct 
this  situation.  My  bill  will  allow  these 
small  business  corporations,  which  had 
less  than  90  cays  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Teclinical  Amendments  Act  of  1958 
to  make  their  election,  an  additional  30 
days  to  make  this  election. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  (S.  1145)  to  allow  small  busi- 
ness corporations  •  hich  had  less  than 
90  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1958  in  which 
to  make  an  election  under  section  1372  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  an 
additional  30  days  in  which  to  make  such 
election,  introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  FOURTH  SUNDAY 
IN  SEPTEMBER  OF  EACH  YEAR  AS 
INTERFAITH  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  fourth  Sun- 
day in  September  of  each  year  as  Inter- 
faith  Day.  I  am  especially  proud  that 
m  New  York  State  the  interfaith  move- 
ment has  pained  wide.'^pread  approval 
and  acceptance.  Last  September 
marked  the  20th  annual  Interfaith  Day 
celebration  in  New  York  City. 

I  find  it  particularly  appropriate  that 
this  resolution  be  introduced  during 
Brotherhood  Week,  for  the  interfaith 
movement  is  nobly  dedicated  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  brotherhood 
of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God  is 
a  fundamental  tenet  of  all  religions.  It 
is  also  basic  to  our  American  way  of 
life.  Our  government  of  laws,  rather 
than  men,  is  founded  upon  equal  justice 
for  all. 

Yet.  tragically,  we  are  still  faced  with 
events  in  this  great  land  where  religious 
and  moral  principles  and  law,  the  bed- 
rock of  our  whole  civilization,  come  un- 
der assault  from  evil  and  sinister  forces. 

That  a  little  child  should  be  turned 
away  from  a  classroom — because  the 
color  of  his  skin  is  different. 

That  men  should  set  upon  their  neigh- 
bors out  of  pointless  prejudice. 

That  bombings  of  houses  of  worship 
and  schools  can  take  place  in  this  land 
of  freedom. 

These  are  the  symptoms  of  an  illness 
turned  into  contagion  by  demago::Ts. 

But  let  the  apostles  of  hatred  remem- 
ber this: 

They  cannot  win. 

All  decent  human  Instincts  oppose 
them.  All  religious  beliefs  deplore  their 
aims.  The  vast  majority  of  Americans 
deny  their  principles.  The  full  majesty 
of  the  law  is  arrayed  against  their  pur- 

pOisCS, 


Let  such  men  find  what  comfort  they 
can  in  strange  alliances.  Let  them  fight 
their  rearguard  action,  their  battle  for 
delay  and  compromise. 

The  march  toward  full  realization  of 
the  human  rights  of  all  Americans  can- 
not be  stopped.  It  has  quickened  tre- 
mendously in  the  last  few  years. 

During  this  year's  celebration  of 
Brotherhood  Week  lot  us  reaffirm  our 
determination  to  bring  to  full  fruition 
the  justice  and  tranquility  that  are  the 
birthright  of  all  Americans.  Only  thus 
can  we  serve  our  God.  our  State,  and  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  RtroPD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  53) 
designating  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  as  "Interfaith  Day," 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Ke\ting.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  wa."? 
founded  on  the  firm  basis  of  freedom  of 
thouKht  and  con.'sclence:  and 

Whereas  the  fomentlnR  of  antagonism  be- 
tween American.^  on  a  bayls  of  sectarian  creed 
is  contrary  to  American  traditions  and  to  the 
splrli  of  tlie  gu.Trantees  i;f  freedom  of  wor- 
ship embixl;ed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  .Slates,   and 

Whereas  it  ought  to  t>e.  and  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be,  the  policy  of  Congress  to  en- 
coura^e  the  mutual  understanding  of  all 
people  of  good   will:    and 

Wherca.s  the  program  of  the  Interfaith 
movement  i.fftrs  a  practicable  means  fur  en- 
couraclng  such  mutuul  understanding; 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rescntatiic:,  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  a-^sernbled.  That  the  fourth  Sun- 
day in  September  of  each  year  1?  hereby 
designated  as  Interfaith  Day,"  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion caUlng  on  the  peoi>le  of  the  United 
States  to  ob.-^rve  such  day.  and  urgini;  the 
particlputicn  of  all  Americans  and  uU  reli- 
gious groujis  in  the  United  Slates,  regardless 
of  sect  or  creed,  to  participate  in  the  observ- 
ance of  such  day  by  such  means  as  they 
may  deem  appropriate. 


ERECTION  OP  STATUE  OF  TARAS 
SHEVCHENKO  IN  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  erection  on 
public  grounds  in  Washington  of  a  statue 
of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the  Ukrainian 
national  poet  who,  inspired  by  American 
constitutional  democracy,  sang  to  his 
people  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Plans  for 
the  statue  and  its  location  would  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  erection 
of  this  statue  would  be  raised  by  public 
subscription  within  5  years  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.    I  have  received  assur- 


ances that  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  securing  these  moneys  from  among  the 
over  1  million  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent.  Early  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  make  possible  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  statue,  or  its  site,  in  1961,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Shevchenko's  passing. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  a  bard  of  free- 
dom. In  his  early  life  he  recognized 
George  Washington  as  the  model  for  a 
national  leader,  and  extolled  him  to  his 
fellow  countrymen  as  a  true  hero  in  their 
own  higher  aspirations  toward  freedom. 

Born  a  serf,  on  an  estate  not  far  from 
the  Dnieper  River,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Ukraine,  in  1814,  Shevchenko's  ability  as 
an  artist  was  soon  recognized  by  his 
owner  and  master,  who  took  him  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  apprenticed  him  to 
a  teacher  of  art.  Shevchenko's  talent 
soon  attracted  so  much  attention  that 
the  cultural  circles  of  the  court  of  Nich- 
olas I  arranged  to  secure  money  to  buy 
his  freedom. 

He  continued  his  art  studies,  and  in 
1840  publiirhed  his  first  volume,  "The 
Kobzar"  or  'Peasant  Bard."  The  collec- 
tion of  pcems  in  this  work  struck  an 
answering  chord  throuchout  the  Ukrain- 
ian world  by  their  glorification  of  the 
Ukrainian  past  and  their  contrast  of  it 
with  the  wretched  conditions  then  exist- 
ing. He  expressed  his  hopes  for  the 
future  of  his  people.  Then,  in  quick 
succession,  there  came  other  poems 
which  expre.^^sed  and  amplified  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Kobzar. 

Shevchenko  revisited  Ukraine  in  1844. 
In  1845.  after  completing  his  course  at 
the  Art  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  he 
went  back  to  Ukraine,  and  joined  a  group 
of  young  men  who,  like  himself,  had 
grasped  the  idea  of  a  federation  of  free 
Slavic  republics,  of  which  Ukraine  was 
to  be  one.  Within  a  year,  he  was  arrested 
for  his  poetry,  and  was  sentenced  to 
service  in  a  Russian  disciplinary  bat- 
talion in  the  Asian  steppes,  with  a  special 
order  from  the  czar  that  he  be  not  p>er- 
mitted  to  write  or  paint.  He  was  not  re- 
leased until  1857.  when  he  was  already 
a  broken  man.  He  died  in  1861,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  on  the  eve  of  the  liberation 
of  the  serfs.  But  until  the  very  end,  he 
had  not  wavered  in  his  support  of  human 
and  Ukrainian  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity. 

Shevchenko's  poetry,  despite  attempts 
at  official  censorship,  was  known 
throughout  all  of  Russian-held  Ukraine, 
and  became  the  model  for  Ukrainians 
living  in  the  western  Ukrainian  lands 
within  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
His  name  became  synonymous  among 
Ukrainians  everywhere  with  the  advo- 
cacy of  national  independence  and 
democracy,  of  national  interdependence, 
and  of  cooperation  and  of  a  high  type 
of  social  and  national  thinking. 

In  1917,  it  was  the  poetry  of  Shev- 
chenko that  inspired  the  Ukrainian 
movement  for  independence  and  en- 
couraged the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public in  its  desperate  struggle,  alone  and 
unaided,  to  protect  itself  against  the 
aggression  of  the  Russian  Communists. 
It  was  Shevchenko's  poetry  that  en- 
couraged the  Ukrainians  forced  within 
the    Soviet    Union    to    continue    their 


struggles  for  freedom,  and  in  World  War 
II  encouraged  and  fostered  the  Ukrain- 
ian opposition  to  both  Fascism  and  Com- 
munism. 

Today  there  are  over  1  million  Ukrain- 
ians and  Americans  of  Ukrainian  ori- 
gin in  the  United  States.  Some  emi- 
grated here  before  World  War  I.  Some 
came  after  World  War  II.  under  the  pro- 
vision for  the  settlement  of  displaced 
persons.  Both  groups  have  become 
American  citizens,  and  are  playing  their 
constructive  role  in  the  United  States 
of  the  present.  Their  young  men  and 
women  are  assuming  positions  of  ever 
greater  responsibility  in  American  life. 
They  are  thrifty,  industrious,  and  law- 
abiding  people;  and,  one  and  all,  they 
recognize  the  role  that  Shevchenko 
played  in  that  development  by  linking 
the  old  democratic  behefs  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians and  their  traditions,  dating  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Second  Ukrainian  Kozak 
State,  and  even  before,  with  the  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  independence,  freedom,  and 
equality,  as  expressed  by  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  founders  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
statue  of  such  a  national  hero,  who 
taught  the  American  ideals  of  patriotism 
and  service  to  man.  should  stand  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  \\ill  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  541  au- 
thorizing the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  on  public  grounds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


DESIGNATION  OP  DECEMBER  15  OP 
EACH  YEAR  AS  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  establish  December  15 
of  every  year  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  De- 
cember 15  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
date  in  1791  on  which  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  were  ratified  by  the  requi- 
site number  of  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  55)  to 
establish  December  15  of  every  year  as 
Bill  of  Rights  Day,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1959— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  9,  1959,  the  names 
of  Senators  Yoxmc  of  North  Dakota, 
Scott,  Bush.  Mundt.  and  Allott  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1016)  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  school  districts  In 
meeting  the  debt  service  on  loans  for 
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•oMlruellon  of  untnUy  nndtd  •!•• 
mtnlAry  or  noondory  nubile  Nhool  fi> 
elllUM.  ond  for  oihir  ourpoitt,  Intro* 
duotd  oy  Mr,  MoRtoit  (for  Mr,  Ialtom- 
■TALL  and  Mr.  rROVTV)  on  FvUruary  e. 
1B80.  ^^^^^^^ 

CX>LLBOE  PACXLITIEa  ACT  OF  1080^ 
ADDITIONAL  COSPON80RS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  9,  1919,  the  names 
of  Senators  Yottno  of  North  Dakota, 
Scott,  Javits,  Both.  Mttndt.  Allott. 
and  Cask  of  New  Jersey  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1017) 
to  assist  Institutions  of  higher  education 
to  market  and  retire  bonds  Issued  by 
them  to  finance  the  construction  of  col- 
lege facilities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morton 
(for  Mr.  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Prouty) 
on  February  9,  1959. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSOR  OF  BILL 
DEALINQ  with  DONATION  OP 
SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

Mr.  S'reNNIS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  introduced  S.  1018.  authorizing  the 
donation  of  surplus  property  to  certain 
agencies  of  the  Government,  including 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken)  be  permitted  to  become  a  joint 
author  of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that 
when  Senate  Re.solution  80,  which  re- 
lates to  the  establishment  of  a  veterans* 
committee  in  the  Senate,  and  which  was 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
TMr.  ScHOEPPELl  on  behalf  of  himr.elf 
and  other  Senators, on  February  17,1959, 
is  next  printed,  my  name  be  added  to  it 
as  a  sE>onsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
Editorial    on    the   use    of    dairy    producta, 
published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JAMES  W.  RIDDLEBER- 
GER,  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  from  the  Presi- 


dent or  thi  Vnittd  •tKtN  th#  nomthM- 
lion  of  JimM  W,  Middl»b«in«i\  nf  Vii- 
■Inli,  to  b«  Dli'tetor  of  the  tnl(>rhAUniiftt 
Cooperation  Admlnlitiatlon.  Ui  ths  D«* 
ptrtment  of  •tale. 

Notice  li  ilven  thnt  the  Committee  on 
foreign  Relntlonii,  At  the  expiration  of 
6  days,  in  accordance  with  the  commit- 
tee rule,  will  give  consideration  to  thin 
nomination. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  COORDINATION 
OF  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, v.'ith  the  cosponsorship  of  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Murray).  I  submitted  Senate 
Resolution  48,  looking  to  the  develop- 
ment of  recommendations  for  a  compre- 
hensive legislative  program  on  water  re- 
sources. In  the  following  days,  I  re- 
ceived from  many  Senators  expres.sions 
Indicating  their  recognition  of  the  urgent 
need  for  such  a  comprehensive  legi.slative 
program,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may 
deal  wisely  with  the  complex  and  critical 
needs  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  Al- 
though I  shall  not  at  this  time  burden 
the  Record  with  the  texts  of  these  let- 
ters from  Senators,  many  expressed  their 
support  of  the  program  and  tiieir  great 
interest  in  the  problem  of  water  re- 
sources. I  appreciate  their  expres.sions 
of  support,  and  I  want  to  a.s^ure  them 
that  they  will  be  kept  closely  informed 
of  the  progress  of  this  endeavor. 

On  Monday,  February  9.  1959,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  AppropriationG,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayde.n],  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  a  his^^hly  inform- 
ative article  on  the  Arizona  water.'^fiod 
program.  I  have  read  the  article  with 
interest  and  profit,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  Senators  who  are 
concerned  with  tlie  water  resources  of 
their  own  States.  I  am  hopeful  that  at 
an  early  date  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  report 
Senate  Resolution  48. 

The  importance  of  a  comprehcn.slve 
legislative  program  for  water  resources 
is.  I  believe,  well  exemplified  in  state- 
ments made  in  an  address  by  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Aclcerman,  a  highly  qualified  scien- 
tist, who  is  executive  officer  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute.    Dr.  Ackerman  said : 

Some  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the 
present,  and  certainly  the  most  compelling 
of  the  future  arise  from  the  great  versatility 
of  water  In  serving  our  life  and  economy. 
Multiple-purpose  planning  Is  not  an  empty 
bureaucratic  term  as  far  as  water  Is  con- 
cerned. Not  freruenily  the  many  uses  of 
water  must  be  met  with  the  same  supply. 
Some  of  the  uses  always  turn  out  to  be  In 
direct  conflict  with  each  other. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  full  text  of  Dr.  Ackerman 's  address, 
entitled  "Water  Resources  in  the  United 
States." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  submitted  Senate  Resolution  48, 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
adequacy  of  water  resources  is  becoming 


m  innrnMntttv  impnitnnt  tMrlnr  In  U\t 
pooiti^niio  devolnpntphi  of  niMuy  AitAi 
Hittt  iTitiona  of  [\\p  Uhltetl  MlMtmi.  Al 
Alt  PHi\inplp,  I  poiiilpd  out  thAt  Imaki 
Knd  uilier  nnnnolnt  Inntltullona  renpon* 
mblr  for  tlip  invrnimnit  of  Uipe  lumi 
of  itionry  pxnmliie  wnlcr  prublrmN  in 
the  brondoHt  tormii,  and  I  Included  In 
my  reiimrkn  on  thni  occasion  a  ntudy  of 
water  nviulnbility  that  had  brrn  pre- 
pared for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City.  This  study  appears  on 
pnues  1158-1160  of  theRrcoRD. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas 
City  is  continuing  its  proper  and  very 
wi.ve  concern  with  how,  and  when,  pos- 
sible water  shortages  may  limit  eco- 
nomic development.  In  a  further  study, 
these  que.silons  are  brought  to  specific 
focas  in  the  Federal  Reserve  District 
served  by  tlie  Bank  of  Kansas  City. 
This  district  comprises  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  portions  of  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico.  This 
study,  it  seems  to  me,  Ls  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  crucially  Important 
data  on  water  resources  can  be  made 
meaningful  in  relation  to  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  study  pre.sents  an  excellent  sum- 
marization of  data  on  the  water  supplies 
available  in  relation  to  future  use  re- 
quirements. It  concludes  with  the  ob- 
servation that,  on  tiie  basis  of  these 
data,  water  con«^ervation  measures  are 
of  legitimate  concern  in  large  parts  of 
the  district  served  by  the  Federal  Re- 
.■^ervc  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  I  quote  the 
final  sentence  of  report,  because  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  virtually  every 
f-oction  of  tiic  United  States: 

If  flip  prwbiem  of  water  conservation  with- 
in M  rt'Lti'in  !.i  tri  be  a;';  roached  Intelllcently. 
It  13  tiereFs;iry  to  know  someth.ng  about 
eri-iiomic  que'tl>:i.s  surh  as  (1)  In  wh::t 
u.ie.s  Is  water  most  productive  when  meas- 
ured by  Rr^me  reiisimnble  criterion  such  ns 
m.'.xinu.Mtion  of  the  prtrdurtlnn  or  employ- 
ment ('t);).>rtiitut!es  In  the  area:  (2)  Is  the 
structure  df  the  eroiu'my  evolving  In  such 
fashli  ti  as  xn  make  more  or  lesw  productive 
usf  of  water,  iind  '3  1  could  Industries  dl«- 
playniK  a  lAeh  degree  of  productivity  In 
terms  of  wntf-r  be  operated  successfully  in 
the  arcn .' 

The.se  questions,  so  ably  and  concisely 
put.  are  among  the  major  ones  to  be 
examined  under  the  terms  of  Senate 
Resolution  48. 

I  ask  vuianimous  con.sent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  this  further  report  of  the 
Federal  Re.serve  Bank  of  Kansas  City 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  2.) 

EXHUIT    1 

Water  REsofucES  in   the  Unitio  States 

(Lecture  given  at  U  S    Department  of  Agri- 
culture   Graduate     School.    February     13, 
1957,  by  Edward  A.  Ackerman) 
There    Is    a    famlllnr    aphorism,    generally 
applied     to     nonmaterlal     things:     Absence 
makes     the    heart    grow     fonder.     Without 
question   It   can   also   be    applied    to   water. 
We  are  having  a  good  Illustration  of  Ita  ap- 
plication In  the  western  drought.     I  am  sure 
that  many  of  you  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  drought  by  now,  and  all  of  the  itatlatlci 
and  data  concerning  It.     Two  million  acres 
severely    damaged   and    Uie    29    million    acres 
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'llip  ropioUM  dmrrlptlons  of  the  drouRht 
(iniinntlrnlly  havt  outlined  some  properties 
which  might  be  applied  tn  water  rmourcea 
auywJirre,  The  themes  for  my  discussion 
lirrp  today  will  be  taken  from  these 
nttrlbutcB. 

First,  the  drought  has  Illustrated  asaln 
tlic  inescapable  dependence  of  nil  living 
thinir*  on  water  It  also  has  Illustrated  ai;nln 
the  vital  dependence  of  a  modern  economy 
on  water.  It  has  »hown  that  water  Is  distrib- 
uted unevenly,  both  geographically  and  In 
time.  Some  parts  of  the  earth  are  more 
favored  than  others  In  thrlr  receipts  of  water. 
Some  years,  or  perUxls  of  years,  bring  more 
plentiful  supply  or  a  more  meager  supply 
than  others. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  elre.  the 
drought  has  broujjht  out  the  fiut  that 
drought  problems  are  of  human  creation  as 
much  as  they  are  the  re.'ult  of  natural 
catastrophe  We  all  know  that  our  Igno- 
rance Is  deep  as  to  the  basic  natural  proc- 
e.sses  which  lie  behlitd  the  drought.  We  do 
not  have  the  scientific  vantape  point  where 
we  can  glimpse  the  grand  natural  design  of 
these  moLsture  fluctuatKiis. 

At  the  same  time  more  and  more  people 
have  been  attracted  by  life  in  the  western 
United  f!-tates.  Some  have  been  attracted  by 
the  amenities  of  llvin(:  In  the  open  spaces 
under  a  dry  climate  Others  have  shown  a 
high  propensity  for  risk-taking,  and  hf>pe  tn 
the  face  of  their  Ifnnrnnce  and  our  peneral 
Icnorance.  As  a  nation  we  have  reinforced 
the  RambllnK  Inftlncts  of  these  peojjle.  and 
their  hofie.  by  our  prlcui"  system.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  price  supports  for 
wheat  have  had  a  dirert  bearing  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  drought  area.  Public  action 
and  water  resource  problems  often  are  closely 
connected. 

But  I  am  Kettlng  ahead  of  my  story  It 
probably  Is  time  that  I  turned  your  atten- 
tion from  the  absence  of  water  to  the  things 
tJiat  hap|)en  when  It  Is  present 

To  understand  the  water  re.source  problems 
we  read  about.  It  may  t)e  helpful  to  describe 
briefly  the  place  that  water  has  In  our  life, 
b<ith  phy.-ilologlcally   and  economically. 

Where  there  Is  life  there  must  be  water. 
There  Is  no  organism  today,  plant  or  animal, 
which  is  not  highly  dependent  on  It.  This 
Is  true  even  for  those  forms  of  desert  life, 
like  the  kancraroo  rat.  which  live  for  long 
periods  without  visible  water  Intake.  A  seed 
will  not  sprout  without  water  Indeed  the 
cells  which  make  up  the  seedling  growing 
from  a  seed  are  largely  water.  Water  has  a 
basic  role  In  the  formation  of  the  protein 
moleciUe,  the  fundamental  material  for  all 
living  matter,  plant  and  animal.  No  less 
than  light  It  Is  essential  to  photosynthesis, 
the  biochemical  process  by  which  food  crops 
and  all  other  plants  obtain  the  principal  raw 
materials  for  their  growth.  For  every  pound 
f)f  dry  stalk,  leaf,  or  seed  produced  by  any 
plant,  from  300  to  1,000  pounds  of  water 
must  be  ab.-^orbed  and  discharged,  or  tran- 
spired, by  the  plant. 

Apart  from  fat,  the  tissues  of  all  animal 
bodies  are  70  to  90  percent  water.  Including 
those  of  our  own  bodies  (about  71  percent 
water).  Water's  great  Importance  to  exlst- 
rnce  Itself  for  the  higher  forms  of  life  Is 
Fhown  by  loss  tolerances.  An  animal  can 
lo!:e  nearly  all  its  fat  and  one-half  the  pro- 
tein from  Its  normal  body  and  still  live.  If 
It  loses  a  tenth  of  lU  water  it  will  die. 

WATKK    AITD    A    MODEKN    ECONOMT 

The  rain  and  snow  which  fall  on  U.S.  terri- 
tory must  serve  the  consumptive  life  needa 
of  every  tree,  crop,  animal,  and  human  be- 


IhR  UvlHR  h»n>  M«ii  \\\p  hihnIT  nttri  IhnMxfaH 
wnHM^a  iiAVt^  UDM  fni'  bvytttul  \\\*  t\m\  lUttl 
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Hustry,  tHimitierre,  aitd  other  K»|t»cUi  ut  uur 
urinhlfwd  eruttomic  life. 

Waipi'  Is  by  far  tjuf  mnjnr  Jndtistrinl  sol- 
vent  Consider  the  ement  of  its  laundry 
tises  nioup  tn  this  reopect,  tl  Is  nil  eMpntlal 
waste  carrier  everywhere,  and  the  most  wide- 
ly used  means  of  nre  control,  Water  also  Is 
one  of  the  most  widely  enjoyed  media  for 
outdoor  rpcrration,  It  Is  esspntlal  to  the 
prQ<luctlon  of  nearly  every  kilowatt-hour  of 
electricity  which  lights  our  rooms,  heats  the 
electric  raiiKo,  turns  the  wiuhlng  machine, 
or  powers  the  television  set.  It  offers  the 
chciipcst  medium  for  heavy  transp^jrtatlon. 
Few  common  industrial  products  are  manu- 
factured without  the  expenditure  of  water 
which  weighs  many  times  the  finished  ma- 
terial Itself.  It  is  u.sed  in  our  factories  as 
a  coolant,  solvent,  flotation  medium,  energy 
transfer  agent,  diluent,   and   in  other   ways. 

To  make  the  paper  In  a  6-pound  Sunday 
newspaper  1.250  pounds  (100  gallons)  of 
water  were  used.  The  ton  of  steel  in  the 
average  automobile  requires  285  Vjns  of  water 
in  Its  conversion  from  iron  ore.  Each  gallon 
of  giisoiine  con.'umcd  as  the  auio  moves 
along  the  road  represents  the  previous  use  of 
atMuit  25  gallons  of  water  in  Its  manufacture. 

One  may  go  on  with  a  long  list  of  familiar 
modern  commodities,  all  of  which  require 
the  use  of  a  treat  deal  of  water.  That  arch- 
type  of  all  modern  industries,  the  chemical 
industry.  In  particular,  is  a  heavy  water  con- 
sumer. Th;s  is  illustrated  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  rayon.  The  5  pounds  of  fiber  found 
In  a  mans  summer  suit  required  the  use  of 
about  11,000  pounds  of  water  in  their  crea- 
tion. In  short,  cur  Industry,  like  life  itself, 
would  not  cxiit  Without  water.  Water  Is  the 
must  UiCd  material  moving  through  our  fac- 
tories. 

WHERE     MO-^T     WATFR     IS     FOtTND THE     SPECIAL 

N\TU.-E    OF    HUMAN    REQUIREMENTS 

To  meet  these  varied  and  great  demands  an 
enormous  amount  of  water  must  be  avail- 
able constantly.  Not  all  water  is  the  same, 
and  not  all  of  it  Is  usable  in  meeting  these 
great  demands.  In  addition  it  varies  ex- 
tremely in  its  geographical  distribution. 

A  glance  at  any  map  of  the  world  shows 
readily  that  there  Is  a  vast  amount  of  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Sixty-five  per- 
cent of  the  earth  s  surface  is  composed  of 
oce.ins  and  seas.  In  them  there  probably  is 
water  on  the  order  of  155  trillion  acre-feet.> 
Tins  is  abotu  a  million  times  the  annual 
water  use  of  the  United  States  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

These  great  bodies  of  water  are  useful  to 
us  and  to  other  men  as  important  highways 
of  commerce.  In  their  support  of  marine  life, 
and  as  the  principal  source  of  water  vapor 
which  later  serves  the  land  with  rain. 
However,  the  vast  water  supply  of  the  ocer.ns 
is  of  little  use  in  meeting  our  most  vital 
needs.  This  Is  because  of  our  owji  special- 
ized demand  for  water,  and  t>ecause  of  its 
superior  qualities  as  a  solvent,  which  has 
made  the  oceans  great  repositories  of  dis- 
solved minerals.  Sodium  chloride,  or  com- 
mon salt,  is  chief  among  them.  It  makes 
sea  water  useless  for  the  consumptive  water 
needs  of  men.  and  for  the  land  animals  and 
plants  on  which  we  depend.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  technlcfil  challenges:  How  can  the 
nearly  Inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  sea  be 
made  to  serve  more  of  the  needs  of  men? 
Ninety-three  percent  of  all  the  water  on 
earth  Is  In  the  seas,  yet  none  of  It  Is  usable 
for  drinking  by  man  or  land  animal  without 
extremely  expensive  treatment.  It  is  of  no 
use  In  Irrigating  any  crop. 

The  greatest  water  needs  are  for  mineral- 
free  or  lightly  mineralized  water.  This  gen- 
erally means  a  low  content  of  chlorides  and 


>  An   acre-foot   Is   325.850   gallons. 
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Mpu  hnvp  had  water  pmhlems  from  pre* 
hist  irlp  times  not  only  bPCBUse  *ntpr  in  a 
vital  need,  hut  nl«o  bprn\i»»  the  water  re« 
qvured  by  life  on  land  has  n  spprlnl  nature. 
Fresh  water  Is  ewentlal  to  It  It  also 
apprnrs  to  he  Indlsprnnnblp  to  the  Industrlnl 
proces'.es  wlilch  hr\ve  been  organised  on  a 
large  scale  by  civilized  man.  The  kind  of 
water  we  need  Is  not  found  everywhere,  even 
on  the  interior  of  the  land  ma^es.  For  In- 
stance, ground  wat?r8  In  large  amounts  may 
be  found  on  or  under  sections  of  the  Great 
Plains,  the  gulf  Southwest,  and  the  Great 
Basin,  which  hnve  little  use  because  tiiey  are 
saline  or  alkaline. 

THE  OCCURRENCE  Or  WATER  ON  LAND 

Not  only  is  most  of  the  earth's  water  In 
the  oceans,  but  also  it  Is  very  erratically  dis- 
tributed on  land.  Generally  speaking,  fresh 
water  Is  available  wherever  It  rains  or  snows; 
and  rain  or  snow  falls  most  nearest  the  seas. 
Thus  that  part  of  the  United  States  gener- 
ally east  of  the  100th  meridian  and  a  section 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  have  the  most 
abundant  water  supplies  of  the  country.  Be- 
tween are  large  parts  of  the  17  Western  States 
which  are  very  sparsely  provided  with  water. 
Rome  are  permanent  drought  areas,  some  are 
sporadic  deserts,  like  the  section  now  being 
publicized. 

Furthermore,  concentrated  water  supplies. 
In  which  civilized  man  Is  most  Interested,  are 
even  more  sharply  localized.  They  occur  In 
stream  valleys  that  carrj'  periodic  runoff  from 
rain  or  snow  melt.  They  also  occur  in  some 
porous  rock  or  soil  formations  that  have  the 
capacity  of  storing  and  releasing  water  when 
they  are  tapped.  In  this  country  most,  but 
not  all  of  these  formations  occur  in  the 
Ep.stern  Stnf's.  Some  important  formations 
underlying  the  Great  Plains  and  other  parts 
of  the  West  are  in  the  nature  of  deposits 
rather  than  reservoirs.  That  is,  they  have 
very  little  known  replenishment  or  recharge. 
They  must  be  thought  of  as  minable  mate- 
rial, rather  than  continuously  dependable 
future  sources  of  wat3r. 

Taken  over  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  conti- 
nental U.S.  territory  probably  receives  on  the 
average  about  4.8  billion  acre-feet  of  water 
a  year  through  rain  and  snow.  About  70 
percent  of  this  Is  returned  directly  to  the 
atmosphere  as  evaporation,  by  transpiration 
in  the  growth  proces.scs  of  trees,  crops,  or 
other  plants,  by  retention  in  vegetable 
tissue,  or  by  infiltration  into  soil  spaces  and 
permanent  ground  water  aquifers.  About 
1.4  billion  acre-feet  thus  becomes  surface 
discharge  or  runoff.  This  water  forms  the 
most  readily  usable  concentrated  supplies. 
In  addition,  great  reserves  of  water  are 
known  to  be  stored  underground.  The 
usable  ground  water  in  storage  Is  thought  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  35  years'  runoff. 

Our  present  rnnual  rate  of  consumption 
is  about  one-seventh  the  annual  runoff,  or 
about  one  two-hundredths  of  the  estimated 
stored  ground  water.  Thus  in  spite  of  un- 
even geographical  dlctritaution  we  seem  to 
have  a  natural  margin  to  work  with  in  the 
future.  W'hy  then  do  we  have  v.ater  short- 
ages, and  other  water  problems? 

WATER  PROBLEMS  DEHIVINC  FROM  OUR  ECONOMIC 
AND   SETTLEMENT    HABITS 

Water  problems  have  become  Increasingly 
apparent  In  this  century  for  several  reasons. 
As  I  suggested  in  tlie  lirst  few  minutes,  our 
economic  and  settlement  habits  do  not  fit 
the  pattern  of  water  availability  given  by 
nature.  Water's  versatility  leads  us  Into 
confused  and  sometimes  contradictory  plan- 
ning. Ignorance  of  the  delicate  balances  in- 
volved in  natural  water  supply  frequently 
has  led  to  permanent  losses.     Perhaps  mora 
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than  anything  elM  thia  Nation  has  prob- 
lems because  It  Is  growing. 

Even  the  sparsely  settled  United  States 
Is  being  rapidly  filled  with  people.  0\ir  pop- 
ulation has  doubled  since  1900.  Within  2S 
years  we  expect  to  add  another  66-60  mil- 
lion people.  Since  we  vise  water  at  the  rate 
of  about  145  gallons  p«r  person  per  day 
we  can  anticipate  direct  new  water  require- 
ments of  at  least  9-10  billion  gallons  a  day 
by  1975  for  people  who  are  not  yet  with  us. 

The  water  problems  brought  by  a  grow- 
In^;  population  have  been  accentuated  by  an 
accelerating  rate  of  water  use.  Since  1900 
the  rate  of  water  use  has  Increased  about 
twice  as  fast  as  the  population.  In  the 
time  the  population  has  doubled  annual 
water  consumption  has  quadrupled.  Tempo- 
rary shortages  and  underdevelopment  In  a 
basic  growth  situation  of  this  Und  are  al- 
most to  be  expected. 

We  have  added  water  problems  because 
civilized  men  insist  upon  living  where  water 
Is  not.  In  the  United  States  we  have  de- 
veloped a  growing  tendency  to  live  and  to 
farm  in  those  sections  of  our  country  where 
water  Is  scarce.  The  growth  of  the  West, 
and  especially  of  California  and  the  South- 
west, in  the  last  two  decades  has  been  strik- 
ing. Between  1930  and  1950  the  population 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  grew  about 
22  percent.  That  of  nine  Far  Western  and 
Southwestern  States  grew  from  32  to  86  per- 
cent in  the  same  period.  As  people  are  at- 
tracted by  the  amenities  of  the  Callfornlan 
and  desert  climates,  as  the  suitability  of  the 
Southwest  for  defense  activities  is  exploited. 
we  create  water  supply  and  water  develop- 
ment problems  deliberately. 

Even  before  concern  about  the  drought 
area  oros«  the  water  problems  which  the 
West  faces  became  serious  in  the  eyes  of  tlie 
U.S.  Congress.  Recently  it  committed  the 
Nation  to  one  of  the  largest  water  develop- 
ment project*  ever  planned,  the  §700  million 
Upper  Colorado  Baaln  project.  Still  another 
great  Federal  project  1*  contemplated  for 
Ariiona.  while  the  $700  million  Columbia 
Basin  project  In  the  State  of  Washington 
now  la  hearing  completion.  The  State  of 
California  is  oommencing  worlc  on  a  11.0 
billion  profram  for  the  collection  and  move- 
ment of  waters  within  its  boundaries,  There 
are  many  leaser  works — completed,  under 
oonstruotlon,  or  planned — which  are  testi- 
mony to  Americans'  attraction  to  live  in  re- 
gions where  water  Is  naturally  scarce.  Out 
of  the  drought  we  cannot  fail  to  get  pro- 
posals for  still  other  works  of  considerable 
cost. 

Water  problems  also  are  created  by  our  in- 
creasing tendency  to  concentrate  in  dense 
settlements.  The  United  States  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  an  urban  Nation,  and 
with  each  step  in  that  direction  a  water 
problem  Is  created.  Water  In  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  serve  cities  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands or  of  millions  usually  cannot  be  found 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  settle- 
ments. The  drier  the  region  the  more  seri- 
ous the  problem  of  finding  ^n  adequate  ur- 
ban supply,  but  cities  in  htimld  sections  of 
the  country  have  their  water  troubles  also. 
Thus  the  Los  Angeles  area  has  to  carry 
some  of  its  water  250  miles,  and  even  now 
Is  concerned  about  adding  still  more  dis- 
tant supplies.  Denver  will  have  to  cross  a 
mountain  range  to  get  enough  water.  A 
number  of  cities  on  the  Plains  and  In  the 
Southwest  know  what  serious  or  crippling 
water  supply  difllculties  mean.  Some,  like 
Wichita.  Kans..  or  Dallas,  Tex.,  have  real 
engineering  puzzles  as  to  where  they  can 
turn  In  a  dry  envlonment  for  the  large 
additional  supplies  they  need.  In  the  hu- 
mid Bast  the  great  New  York  metropolitan 
area  had  first  to  tap  the  streams  of  the 
Catskllls,  and  then  the  Delaware  River,  70 
miles  away.  Boston,  Mass.,  solved  its  prob- 
lem only  with  a  70-mile  aqueduct  that  car- 


ries water  from  central  Massachusetts  to 
that  metropolitan  area.  In  all,  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  reported  that  In  1953  about 
one-third  of  the  200  cities  in  the  country 
above  60,000  population  were  suffering  in 
some  degree  from  inadequate  water  sup- 
plies. One-fourth  of  all  the  people  served 
by  public  water  supplies  had  their  service 
curtailed  in  the  summer  of  1953. 

Pew,  if  any,  of  these  urban  water  problems 
are  Insurmountable.  They  all  have  solu- 
tions— at  a  cost.  But  as  the  people  of  the 
country  reside  more  and  more  in  urban  and 
suburban  areas,  as  they  are  destined  to  do. 
we  add  proportionately  to  problems  of  water 
supply. 

Contrariwise  we  have  created  still  another 
water  problem  for  ourselves  by  insisting  upon 
living  and  working  where  there  is  too  much 
water.  We  have  sought  out  land  where 
natural  safety  valves  are  provided  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  water  during  periods  of 
heavy  rainfall  or  snowmelt.  The  fertile, 
level-lying  flood  plains  of  all  streams  are  at- 
tractive to  farmers,  to  the  constructors  of 
railways  and  highways,  and  to  the  urban  de- 
veloper. This  is  all  right  if  our  city  build- 
ings, factories,  farms,  and  roads  are  con- 
structed and  located  in  a  manner  which 
recognizes  the  prior  claim  of  the  river  to  the 
flood  plain  space.  More  often  than  not  we 
have  Ignored  this  seemingly  obvious  geo- 
graphical fact.  Thus  disastrous  floods  are 
reported  from  some  part  of  the  country  al- 
most yearly.  Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was 
the  Ohio,  the  Tennes-see,  the  Missouri,  and 
the  Mississippi.  Only  6  years  ago  the  half- 
btllion  dollar  Kansas  flood  came,  and  In  1955 
it  was  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and 
California  which  sufTercd  multi-mllUon- 
dollar  flood  damages.  These  all  have  occurred 
because  we  have  ignored  some  of  the  basic 
geographical  facts  about  water  movements 
as  we  tilled,  built,  and  went  about  our  com- 
merce. From  man's  pcilnt  of  view  floods  are 
like  weeds  and  dirt — floodwateri  are  matter 
out  of  place.  But  they  cannot  be  ignored. 
rvTVRE  WATKx  nioBi.cMn  or  eEiiious  national 
coNrmN 

Some  of  the  most  sprlous  problems  of  the 
present,  and  certainly  the  most  compelling  of 
the  future  arise  from  the  great  versatility 
of  wster  In  serving  our  life  and  economy, 
"Multiple-purpose  planning"  is  not  an  empty 
bureaucratic  term  as  far  as  water  is  con- 
cerned. Not  Infrequently  the  many  uses  of 
water  must  be  met  with  the  same  supply. 
Some  of  the  uses  always  turn  out  to  be  In 
direct  conflict  with  each  other. 

Of  water's  many  uses  three  or  four  are  of 
special  concern  in  the  future.  Irrigation, 
waste-carrying,  industrial  water  supply,  and 
recreational  use  deserve  Individual  mention. 

There  probably  is  no  unlrrlgated  farm  in 
the  United  States  which  could  not  Improve 
Its  production  by  con\erslon  of  some  land 
to  irrigation.  Only  within  the  last  few 
years  has  this  fact  been  realized  In  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  country.  The  future  there- 
fore now  is  likely  to  bring  a  large  expansion 
of  irrigation  where  formerly  it  had  l>een 
considered  a  curiosity.  Irrigation  is  a  very 
heavy  water  user.  Its  expansion  In  the  re- 
gions where  the  largest  cities  and  the  heav- 
iest Industrial  use  ore  located  Inevitably 
must  create  competition  for  both  local  and 
regional  water  supplies. 

Some  conception  of  the  meaning  of  ex- 
panding irrigation  for  water  use  may  be  ob- 
tained from  present  water  consumption. 
About  half  the  water  used  for  all  consump- 
tive purposes  in  the  United  States  is  taken 
by  Irrigation.  This  is  true  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  only  7  percent  of  our  cultivated 
land  is  now  irrigated.  Ninety-six  percent  of 
our  Irrigation  water  used  Is  in  the  17  West- 
ern States.  It  is  Interesting  that  these  17 
States,  with  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  na- 
tional population,  use  more  than  half  of 
the  water  consumed.   Present  use  In  the  West 


clearly  shows  the  major  Impact  of  Irriga- 
tion upon  water  consumption  wherever  irri- 
gation becomes  prevalent. 

The  second  water  resource  use  of  serious 
future  concern  is  waste  carrying.  We  pop- 
ularly tend  to  obscure  the  Importance  of  this 
water  function  by  referring  to  "pollution." 
Waste  disposal  is  actually  one  of  the  more 
Important  functions  of  water,  and  pollution 
is  nothing  more  than  waste  disposal  which 
disregards  the  multiple  uses  of  water. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  water  pollution 
has  been  Increasing,  is  serious,  and  may  b« 
even  more  serious  in  the  future.  Carl 
Schwob.  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  re- 
ported in  1955  that  effluent  from  sewage  and 
industrial  waste  outlets  equivalent  to  wastes 
from  150  milllun  people  was  being  discharged 
untreated  into  American  streams.  This  in- 
cludes waste  water  from  toilets,  bathtubs, 
sinks,  laundries,  hospitals,  mortuaries,  food 
processing  plants,  and  other  industrial 
plants.  More  than  2,000  industrial  works 
were  dlscharglnp  Inorganic  wastes,  like  acids 
and  p>olsonous  chemicals,  which  are  not 
measurable  in  terms  of  population  equiv- 
alent. 

No  program  yet  in  sight  can  take  care 
of  this  backlog  of  jwUutlon.  and  at  the  same 
time  cope  with  the  additional  population 
and  additional  industry  in  prospect.  In  my 
opinion  this  includes  the  program  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  passed  in  1950 
by  the  84th  Congress.  Under  present  de- 
velopment planning  we  must  therefore  ex- 
pect polluted  waters  from  existing  types  of 
contamination  to  detract  from  water  avalU 
ability  indefinitely  into  the  future. 

In  addition  we  are  faced  with  a  new  and 
p.-vrtly  unassessable  problem  as  we  look  at 
the  possibility  of  radioactive  waste  discharge, 
which  may  pollute  surface  waters  from  the 
atmosphere  as  well  as  from  Industrial  waste 
wai^r  outlets.  Because  of  this  prospect  we 
may  huve  to  examine  entirely  new  methods 
of  industrial  locations  and  water  develop* 
ment  planning. 

Other  major  wster  problems  In  prospect 
are  the  provinion  of  water  for  Industry,  and 
a  vast  new  demand  for  improved  recreational 
use. 

Th*  President's  Materials  Policy  CommIs- 
slon  estimated  a  near  trebling  of  industrial 
water  use  In  1975  as  comiMired  to  1860,  The 
Commission  considered  Industry  the  major 
prospective  consumer  of  wnter.  probably  ac- 
counting for  three-flfths  of  American  water 
consumption  in  197S.  While  it  U  likely  that 
the  Commission  seriously  underestlmsted  Ir- 
rigation demands,  their  forecast  of  Industrial 
use  Is  further  Indication  of  the  need  for 
multlpurpK)se  planning,  even  In  the  context 
given  It  by  the  Commission. 

The  recreational  demand  Is  dlflBcult  to 
appraise,  but  very  real  In  spite  of  our  past 
tendency  to  neglect  It  In  development  As 
natural  water  sites  are  occupied,  population 
grows,  and  work  hours  diminish  further,  the 
need  for  positive  recreational  planning  in 
water  development  will  be  imperative. 

THE  COSTS  or  rvrruTLX  watei  orvcLoruzNT 
The  United  States,  then.  U  faced  with 
water  problems.  Is  it  also  faced  with  any 
actual  and  serious  permanent  shortage  of 
the  services  which  water  can  give?  I  believe 
the  answer  is  "No". 

This  answer  does  not  mean  that  every 
community,  every  region,  and  every  enter- 
prise will  have  all  the  water  it  could  use. 
We  know  from  the  drought  area  that  real 
shortages  of  large  dlmens.on  are  being  ex- 
perienced. Still  other  shortages  are  likely  in 
the  future.  But  we  do  have  within  our 
means  now  the  engineering  and  technologi- 
cal skills  to  solve  any  water  problem  that 
can  be  anticipated  in  this  country  during 
this  century.  With  runoff  at  seven  times 
present  annual  consumption,  and  rast 
ground-water  supplies,  the  Nation  as  * 
whole  also  would  appear  to  have  adequate 
natural  supplies  over  this  period.    Pollution 
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control,  water  recycling,  long-distance  trans- 
portation of  water,  Judicious  Industrial  lo- 
cation, and  careful  multiple  purpose  plan- 
ning could  enable  us  to  meet  any  problem 
that  exists  or  Is  likely  to  arise.  A  more  Im- 
portant question  than  our  absolute  capa- 
bility to  care  for  water  problems  is  the 
question  of  the  relatlre  cost  at  which  we 
undertake  needed  development. 

The  significance  of  this  question  Is  stig- 
gested  by  past  water  develi^pment  expendi- 
tures. The  capital  investment  of  the  United 
States  for  use  and  control  of  water  already 
Is  about  960  billion.  This  is  half  again  as 
much  as  our  total  Investnnent  in  railways 
(about  tsa  billion).  Within  several  decade* 
we  may  expect  expendltiire  by  private  in- 
terests, municipalities.  States,  and  Federal 
Government  to  add  as  much  as  HSO  billion 
more  to  the  water  facilities  :.nvestment.  Our 
annual  water  supply  bill  alone  is  on  the 
order  of  93  billion.  Every  business  and 
every  citizen,  if  only  through  taxes  levied  by 
city.  State,  and  Nation,  has  a  stake  In  the 
way  we  use  and  develop  water. 

Already  we  have  made  future  water  sup- 
ply development  far  more  costly  than  it 
need  have  been  by  poorly  planned  location 
of  urban  settlement  and  Inlustry.  by  single 
purpose  water  planning,  by  indiscriminate 
use  of  streams  for  waste  disposal,  by  com- 
mitments to  develop  some  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive lands  to  irrigate  ir  the  Nation  (as 
in  the  upper  Colorado  Basin  project),  by 
overbuilding  Industry,  tra<le,  and  agricul- 
ture on  "mined"  ground  water  (as  in  south- 
ern Arizona,  parts  of  California  and  pos- 
sibly the  southern  High  PlaliM  In  Texas), 
and  by  legal  restrictions  on  the  movement 
of  water  across  State  lines. 

There  is  a  second  pertinent  and  impor- 
tant question.  In  view  of  the  very  slgnlfl- 
cant  difTerenccs  in  nnturU  water  supply 
throughout  the  country,  which  regions 
sluuld  be  encouraged  to  develop  further? 
That  Is.  how  far  should  we  go  m  transport- 
Inn  watfr  from  surplus  ari'Ot,  or  apparent 
surplus  areas,  to  those  whirl  are  in  apparent 
need?  With  the  lechnolofy  of  the  past, 
there  rarely  has  been  que.. Hon  a«  to  the 
desirability  of  uansportlng  water  from  one 
surplus  locollty  to  an  area  where  It  can  I,>e 
used  more  trtectlvely  an<l  economically. 
Throuchout  the  We»t,  for  instance,  the 
transp'jrtatlon  of  waur  Irom  mountain 
catchment  areas  to  arable  all  irlal  lands  lying 
below  Is  considered  only  Ra>d  sense.  How- 
ever, with  our  present  technology  and  that 
of  the  future,  we  are  entering  a  period  in 
which  Interregional  transpoit  of  water  over 
great  dlstsncea  may  be  entirely  feasible  both 
technically  and  economically.  The  Los 
Angeles  Basin,  and  for  that  matter  a  good 
part  of  southern  Callfornli..  already  have 
been  built  on  water  transported  over  long 
distances.  Suppose  that  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  take  some  of  the  water  of 
the  Great  Lakes  drainage,  or  .'rom  the  middle 
or  upper  Mississippi,  and  slilp  it  to  Texas. 
Assuming  that  it  were  technically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible,  which  it  well  could  be. 
there  are  likely  to  be  formidable  legal  bar- 
riers to  such  water  movements.  At  present 
we  find  It  difficult  to  move  wUer  even  within 
some  large  drainage  basins. 

L«gal  restrlcUons  on  water  movement  pre- 
sent some  especially  difflcult  problems  for 
economical  development  In  tjie  future.  Our 
State  boundaries  have  very  little  relation  to 
drainage  basins,  streamflow.  or  ground-water 
deposits.  Accordingly,  where  water  has  been 
scarce.  States  have  arrlve<l  at  negotiated 
compact  dlTtelons  of  Important  water  sup- 
plies. These  water  or  streionfiow  divisions 
may  have  some  relation  to  tJbe  economically 
most  profitable  use  of  th«  water.  Often. 
however,  they  do  not. 

Up  to  the  preaent  euch  o<3mpartmentaliz- 
Ing  of  our  rlrera  mainly  ha,i  been  restricted 
to  the  West.  It  now  appears  that  it  may  be 
only  a  few  years  before  similar  negotiations 
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are  necessary  In  the  Eastern  States.  The 
manner  in  which  such  negotiations  are  con- 
cluded will  have  serious  consequences  for  the 
future  cost  of  water  development  wherever 
agreements  on  water  division  apply. 

If  we  cannot  obtain  water  from  the  sur- 
face, you  may  say,  why  not  draw  it  from 
the  ground?  We  can,  In  large  quantities. 
This  is  what  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
doing,  like  southern  Arizona,  the  High  Plains 
region  of  Texas,  and  many  smaller  basins  of 
the  West.  But  here  we  have  a  most  inter- 
esting further  question  as  to  what  we  should 
do.  and  how  what  we  do  will  affect  the  cost 
of  supply.  Some  Important  aquifers  defi- 
nitely are  In  the  minable  class,  with  little 
water  replacement  from  rain  or  other  at- 
mospheric source.  Nevertheless  the  water 
In  them  probably  should  not  remain  eco- 
nomically sterile  because  it  has  a  limited 
life.  What  sort  of  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial growth  should  be  based  on  such 
water?  How  closely  should  the  develop- 
ment of  this  water  be  tied,  financially  and 
otherwise,  to  development  of  more  secure 
supplies?  Encouragement  or  even  tolerance 
of  development  which  gives  maximum  im- 
mediate profits  to  some  can  be  very  costly 
for  the  Nation  and  an  individual  region  over 
the  long  run. 

In  coping  with  such  problems  we  are 
technically  fortunate.  Our  vision  need  not 
be  limited  by  our  present  techniques,  or  even 
by  your  present  natural  supplier.  Weather 
modification  and  desallnlzatlon  are  two  ex- 
amples of  technical  possibilities  within  the 
longer  range  view. 

Weather  modification  or  cloud  seeding  ex- 
periments and  conunercial  efforts  are  already 
well  under  way  to  increase  rain  and  snow- 
fall where  it  is  needed.  One  study  showed 
about  20  percent  of  the  country  recently 
to  b:  target  areas  for  scientific  rainmakers. 
Broadly  viewed,  the  value  of  results  from 
present  weather  modification  methods  Is 
much  in  doubt.  However,  the  boldness  of 
concept  and  the  scale  of  effort  now  being 
applied  make  weather  modification  some- 
thing to  watch,  even  If  It  is  ambitious  and  we 
cannot  yet  plan  upon  It. 

Work  toward  desalinlcatlon  Is  just  as  bold 
an  idea,  although  a  more  modest  effort. 
This  is  the  removal  of  mineral  substances 
from  salty  waur.  The  eventual  develop- 
ment of  a  process  which  may  freshen  brack- 
Uh  water  by  solar  dlstlliation.  by  use  of  Ion 
exchange  or  another  physical  method  now 
■eems  promising.  The  water  produced  by 
such  processes  will  not  be  cheap,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  economically  usable  in  dry  areas 
possessing  other  economic  advantages,  but 
lacking  water.  This  also  is  an  effort  to  be 
watched,  becatise  eventually  such  techniques 
will  apply  to  sea  water. 

These  more  ambitious  technical  objec- 
tives should  not  obscure  other  lesser,  but 
still  significant,  goals  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nical effort.  Among  them  Is  work  like  plant 
breeding  for  lesser  transpiration  and  smaller 
water  consumption  by  crops  than  at  pres- 
ent, use  of  salt  water  by  Industry,  applica- 
tion of  evaporation  control  substances  to  sur- 
face reservoirs,  use  of  more  advanced  drilling 
and  recovery  techniques  on  ground  water  de- 
posits, and  others. 

Thus  the  sky  and  the  oceans  and  our  own 
technical  Ingenuity  would  seem  to  supply 
the  final  limits  in  our  search  for  water. 

It  Is  easy  to  end  on  such  a  general  note 
of  optimism,  putting  one's  faith  in  the  ca- 
pacities of  science  to  better  otir  lot.  For 
that  reason  it  may  be  wise  to  examine  a 
concrete  case,  the  water  supply  problems  of 
a  single  region.  This  Is  what  I  shall  do 
briefly  In  closing. 

To  do  this  I  should  like  to  return  to  the 
region  we  started  with,  the  drought  area  of 
the  Southwest  and  the  Great  Plains.  Let  us 
assume  that  we  wish  to  or  must  support 
more  people  In  this  region.  We  also  insist 
that  they  be  supported  at  a  level  of  Income 


which  reflects  national  economic  progress. 
To  do  this  they  need  more  water,  perhaps  • 
lot  more  water.    Where  do  we  get  it? 

The  first  place  to  look  is  toward  the  col- 
lection, storage,  and  distribution  of  surface 
waters  now  unused  within  the  region  itself. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project  authorized  last  year 
by  the  Congress  is  a  step  in  this  direction. 
There  also  is  an  Interesting  plan  In  the  mak- 
ing for  the  provision  of  water  to  all  of  the 
Texas  coastal  cities,  and  for  the  Irrigation 
of  a  million  acres  more  in  the  coastal  section 
of  Texas.  This  can  be  another  step.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Texas  plan  Is  considered 
economically  feasible  without  national  sub- 
sidy. However,  most  projects  of  this  kind 
in  the  West  will  depend  on  some  subsidy, 
particularly  If  they  are  agricultural.  There 
is  a  question,  therefore,  as  to  how  far  the 
remainder  of  the  Nation  wishes  to  go  in  the 
direction  of  subsidized  water  supply  for  fur- 
ther western  growth. 

A  second  additional  source  of  water  Is  the 
exploitation  of  ground-water  deposits.  Some 
of  them  could  be  mined  at  a  high  rate  of 
withdrawal  for  perhaps  30  years,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  southern  Arizona  waters.  But  we 
have  not  yet  decided  what  the  social  and 
economic  Implications  of  such  a  policy  and 
practice  would  be.  On  a  sustained -yield 
basis,  the  withdrawals  might  support  only 
very  modest  growth. 

We  might  also  look  for  more  water  outside 
the  region,  importing  it  from  regions  of 
knowTi  and  likely  surplus.  This  is  techni- 
cally feasible.  However,  I  would  expect  for- 
midable legal  handicaps  to  realizing  such 
plans.  Regional  and  State  competition  for 
water  will  be  great  enough  to  limit  this 
source  of  additional  water  for  the  drought 
area  sharply. 

Were  It  possible,  the  best  source  of  an 
would  be  increased  rainfall.  Con  the  rain- 
makers give  us  help?  Regrettably,  very  lit- 
tle. Wo  need  the  water  most  during  the 
period  of  drought.  But  rainmakers  not  only 
need  naturally  formed  clouds;  they  need  a 
very  rpeclal  type  of  cloud.  Very  few,  If  any, 
seeding  clouds  appear  In  the  drought  area 
within  a  drought  period.  The  rainmakers 
ore  as  helpless  as  the  rest  of  us  in  this  sltua- 
Uon. 

This  Is  the  list.  We  may  conclude  that 
substantial  additions  to  the  usable  water 
supply  may  be  made  in  the  drought  areas, 
probably  eliminating  drought-period  dis- 
tress for  the  present  population,  and  per- 
mitting some  growth  of  population  beyond 
the  present.  Use  of  extensive  ephemeral 
ground  waters  can  permit  further  significant 
additions  to  grov^'th,  but  for  a  limited  period 
only. 

When  I  refer  to  the  support  of  the  present 
population  or  a  growth  in  population  in  the 
drought  areas.  I  must  add  a  most  important 
qualification.  I  do  not  mean  the  mainte- 
nance of  people  in  the  same  places  and  the 
same  activities  as  In  the  Immediate  past. 
The  improved  water  supplies  will  be  effective 
only  where  concentrated  supplies  can  be 
made  use  of.  This  Is  on  irrigable  lands,  on 
grazing  lands  related  to  irrigation  areas,  or 
in  the  activities  that  cities  depend  on.  This 
added  water  can  do  nothing  for  the  farmer 
of  dryland  crops  during  a  drought  such  as 
the  present  one.  These  farmers  are  the 
heart  of  the  present  economic  problems  of 
the  drought. 

What  we  need  most  to  help  the  dryland 
farmers  Is  a  scientific  understanding  of  the 
rainfall  cycle.  Until  we  understand  the 
great  mechanism  of  the  moisture  cycle,  eco- 
nomic foundations  will  continue  to  be  laid 
on  false  hopes.  The  social  psychology  of 
the  Nation  encourages  such  actions.  Tbua, 
the  most  Important  activities  relating  to  fu- 
ture economic  and  land  planning  on  th* 
Great  Plains  may  be  research  on  meteorology 
and  climatology.  Perhaps  research  can  tell 
us  what  commonsense  and  experience  tuiva 
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not — the  gambling  odds  faced  by  the  fsu'mer 
when  he  breaks  the  Plains  with  his  plow. 
If  we  first  seek  adjustment  to  this  environ- 
ment, then  we  may  be  able  to  subdue  It. 
Meanwhile,  we  might  consider  the  words  of 
a  philosopher  of  another  day:  "There  are  two 
sorts  of  ruins — one  Is  the  work  of  time;  the 
other  of  men." 

Exhibit  2 

(From  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City 

Monthly  Review,  February  1959] 

Water    Availability:    A    District    Problem? 

In  an  article  In  the  December  Issue  of  this 
Review,  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  compari- 
son of  aggregate  water  use  and  aggregate 
water  consumption  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  water  shortage  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  may  not  be  so  Imminent  as  Is 
often  Implied  by  writers  on  the  subject.  On 
the  other  hand,  It  was  also  suggested  that 
such  a  highly  aggregated  comparison  yields 
conclusions  of  a  severely  circumscribed  util- 
ity since  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
water  supply  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
conflict  with  such  social  goals  as  the  diversi- 
fication of  Industry,  residence  in  climates  of- 
fering superior  amonltlei  of  life,  and  regional 
development.  Then  it  was  suggested  that  a 
regional  approach  to  the  problem  Is  highly 
desirable  since  It  Is  not  quite  so  subject  to 
the  charge  of  overaggregatlon.  For  this 
reason,  an  well  as  because  of  the  Interest  It 
may  have  for  individuals  and  businesses  re- 
siding in  the  10th  Federal  Reserve  District, 
some  of  the  techniques  used  In  the  earlier 
article  will  be  applied  to  an  analysts  of  the 
water  problem  In  the  district.  As  the  earlier 
article  Indicated,  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  district  Is  constituted  of  an  area  In 
which  annual  precipitation  Is  exceeded  by  the 
amount  of  evaporation  and  transpiration 
which  would  take  place  If  water  were  freely 
available.  Thus,  the  major  portion  of  the 
district  may  reasonably  be  considered  to  have 
a  dry  climate.  When  this  Information  Is 
considered  In  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
aridity  often  spawns  types  of  uses  which 
consume  a  large  proportion  of  their  water  In- 
take, one  might  well  hjrpotheslze  that  com- 
parisons of  water  use  and  water  availability 
would  turn  out  much  less  favorably  for  the 
district  than  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  following  analysis,  which  relates  to  the 
six  district  States  shown  in  table  1,  demon- 
strates that  this  Is,  in  fact,  the  case.^ 

Tablk  1. — Average  annual  rainfall  and  aver- 
age total  quantity  of  water  deposited  per 
day — 6  District  States 
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district  water  availabilitt 
As  can  be  observed  from  table  1,  the  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  of  the  six  district  States 


» In  the  remainder  of  this  article  the  term 
"district"  will  be  used  to  indicate  the  six 
States  shown  in  table  1.  Missouri,  the  west- 
ern part  of  which  lies  In  the  district,  Is  In- 
cluded. 


la  considerably  lower  thiin  the  national  aver- 
age of  30  Inches.  In  fact,  only  Oklahoma 
has  an  annual  rainfall  at  least  as  high  as  the 
national  average.  This  situation  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  land  area  of 
these  States  constitutes  about  22  percent  of 
the  U.S.  area,  the  total  water  deposited  on 
them  constitutes  only  about  13  percent  of 
the  U.S.  total.  As  indicated  In  table  1,  the 
average  daily  amount  ol'  water  deposited  on 
the  district  States  is  approximately  545  bil- 
lion gallons.  If  It  were  to  be  assumed  that 
the  proportion  of  this  amount  lost  due  to 
evapotranspiratlon.  riincff,  and  present  con- 
sumptive uses  ^  is  similar  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  district  States,  a  stream- 
flow  out  of  the  district  of  some  136  billion 
gallons  per  day  would  remain.  An  inde- 
pendent estimate  of  streamflow  from  the 
district  States  can  be  obtained  fmrn  readings 
of  gaging  stations  on  i?.treiims  leaving  the 
district  States.  Since  the  district  spans  the 
Continental  Divide  and  since  there  are  no 
streams  running  completely  through  the 
district  from  north  to  fouth,  the  readings  on 
these  streams  will  represent  net  outflow. 
A  check  of  these  readlngsi  dlncloses  that,  con- 
servatively estimated,  the  probable  surface 
outflow  from  the  dUtrlct  during  the  pcrlcxl 
1943  to  1080  was  actually  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  60  billion  gallons  per  day.  Tliis 
would  seem  to  indicate  thnt  In  the  district 
a  considerably  higher  proiwrtlon  of  total 
water  resources  is  comiumed  by  natural 
evapotranspiratlon  and  the  various  consump- 
tive uses  of  man  tlmn  is  true  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

It  .-(hould  be  noted  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  above  paragraph  is  consietcnt  with  the 
observation  (see  tables  2  and  3)  that  a  con- 
siderably higher  proportion  of  total  water 
resources  is  used  lor  irrigation  in  the  district 
(around  90  percent)  than  is  true  nationally 
(a  little  less  than  one-half).  It  is  also  con- 
sistent with  the  relatively  low  atmospheric 
humidity  found  in  large  areas  of  the  district. 

Table  3. — Water  use  in  district  States  by 
the  United  Utatcs.  1900-1975 
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'  Evapotranspiratlon  refers  to  the  return 
of  water  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation 
from  streams,  soils,  and  ponds,  and  by 
transpiration  througli  the  leaves  of  planta. 
A  consumptive  use  of  water  Is  one  which 
actually  precludes  (through  evapotranspira- 
tlon or  embodiment  In  a  prodtict)  the  use  of 
water  by  potential  successive  users. 


Table    3. — Water   use    In    district 
major  use,  1950 
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I'j;*  iH 

•J.  .<-•!    12 

3,  3<a   13 

lui  70 

2.  S74.  01 

1 7,  .^06. 61 

8.  9i:!  S7 

tK«      IS 

2.  .'*!    \2 

3,  4<'')   IJ 
4o.>  70 

2.9.M   01 

Tot.U 

;<;«■. 

•V4U 

18,  H9I   til 

I'ercenl  of 
Brand  total.. 

1.78 

3.44 

2.12 

92.07 

100  (10 

.<oiiree  MarKichan.  Keiini'tli  \  ,  "  K^tlinated  r>««of 
\V:iler  ill  I  nilid  Sl.lliv  r.i.iO,"  t  ,.S.  (Jeolok'icil  .''urvey 
Ciriiilai  II.'.. 

In  accordance  wltli  the  analysis  used  when 
the  US  water  supply  situation  was  under 
consideration  (December  1958  Monthly  Re- 
view), the  approximately  60  billion  gallons 
of  outward  atrcamfluw  recorded  by  the  gag- 
ing stations  ^ay  be  viewed  as  tiie  maximum 
amount  of  water  available.  In  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  1950,  for  sustained  de> 
velopntent  in  the  future.  As  was  explained 
in  tl\e  earlier  article,  this  Is  true  because  any 
conHumptlon  of  water  in  excew  of  the 
amount  of  strriimfl<<w  wcnild  tend  to  result 
in  a  continuous  depletion  of  ground-water 
resources. 

The  reader  may  have  noted  that  the  flow 
of  the  Missouri  River  from  upstream  States, 
which  courses  along  a  portion  of  the  extreme 
eastern  boundary  of  the  six-State  area,  has 
been  disregarded  This  has  been  done  be- 
cause its  imi>ortance  as  an  actual  and  poten- 
tial water  source  is  probably  limited  to  a 
narrow,  relatively  humid  band  along  the 
eastern  edi^e  of  the  district  and.  therefore, 
its  inclusion  would  seriously  bias  the  rep- 
resentative quality  of  the  aggregates  used. 
In  addition,  interstate  compacts,  governing 
the  division  of  the  water  of  the  Mlssourra 
major  tributaries  among  upstream  States, 
and  the  probable  streamflow  requirements 
of  the  9-foot  navigation  channel  planned  for 
the  Missouri  make  It  a  less  vast  source  of 
water  for  additional  consumption  in  the 
district  States  than  it  might  initially  ap- 
pear. In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Missouri  is  heavily  dependent  upon 
tributaries  flowing  into  it  from  the  west. 
Therefore,  the  depletion  of  the  streamflow 
of  the  tributaries  flowing  into  it  from  the 
district  States  would  seriously  deplete  its 
streamflow  and  markedly  inhibit  effective 
navigation. 

If  it  is  assumed — In  accordance  with  the 
situation  prevailing  at  the  national  level — 
that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  gross 
water  supply  passes  out  of  the  district  dur- 
ing relatively  brief  periods  of  heavy  runoff, 
some  20  billion  gallons  per  day  would  remain 
for  use  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
If  again,  drawing  upon  the  national  rela- 
tionship, it  is  assumed  that  one-half  of  the 
remaining  supply  must  be  reserved  for  the 
disposal  of  domestic  and  industrial  wastes, 
salinity  control,  and  navigation,  a  supply  of 
about  10  billion  gallons  per  day  remain 
for  future  development  In  domestic,  indus- 
trial, and  irrigatlonal  uses. 

The  application  of  ratios  drawn  from  na- 
tional data  in  the  last  two  steps  of  the 
analysis  of  district  water  supplies  is  neces- 
sarily very  problematical.  For  example,  one 
would  expect  the  rate  of  rapid  runoff  to  be 
higher  in  the  district  than  nationally.  This 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  share  of  the 
district's  rainfall  is  deposited  during  heavy 
storms  and  also  that  the  watersheds  of  the 
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district's  river  basins  have  lees  ground  cover 
than  Is  generally  encountered  In  more 
humid  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  storage 
reservoirs  for  Impounding  itorm  ninoff  are 
probably  more  prevalent  In  the  district 
river  basins  than  elsewhere.  The  exact  im- 
port of  considerations  such  a.^  these  cannot 
be  evaluated  precisely  at  present,  but  it 
oppears  probable  that  the  estimate  of  dis- 
trict water  availability  presented  above  U 
not  unreasonable. 

district    water    use 

The  10  billion  gallons  of  water  per  day, 
which  according  to  the  above  analysis  Is 
roughly  the  amount  available  for  future  de- 
velopment. Is  equal  to  about  one-half  the 
total  withdrawal  for  all  purposes  In  the  dis- 
trict In  1950.  If  It  Is  presumed,  as  seems 
reasonable  in  the  light  nf  available  evidence, 
that  some  two-thirds  of  the  water  used  for 
irrigation  and  about  10  percent  of  the  woter 
used  for  domestic  and  Industr  al  purposes  is 
consumed,  this  would  mean  that  nearly  12 
billion  gallons  of  water  per  day  were  con- 
sumed In  the  district  in  19S0  Thus,  there 
appears  to  have  been  about  80  percent  as 
much  water  available  for  development  in  the 
district  aa  was  being  consumed.' 

Tabi.c  i.—Frojected  vatrr  ««.!  in  the  10th 
dtatrict,  1976,  based  upon  projected  use  in 
the  United  States  o 


inniiotw  of  nllon"  txT  (liiyl 

Year 

V.P.'  11* 

Dlslrlet 

'■  IIW 

1»V». 
I9M. 

:m  10 

2ii2.'>4 
312  (' 
3'.'.»    17 
404.  - 1 

4.'J.I'» 

18  «?» 
24.37 

191)0.,        

'At  i*\ 

nrtt. 

1975. 

3.-4  43 
37.  r:i 
42.14 

ESTIMATED    CONSl MrTION    OK    DISTRICT 

STATK.-^  IN   197 J 

Pattom  I  • 2»i  47 

I'rttternin n  21 

l'.ittcrn  MI  » 22  23 

"  Kimirrs  for  T.S.  water  ii«e  In  I9.V1  •,j\<\  ]<».%.'•  and  r>ro- 
)ectjon.s  of  water  us«-  for  (  lln-.v  inc  >c:!r.s  obi aincd  from 
V.S.  l>epiirtm<nt  of  Coiiiim  rL-c.  ]lu.siness  SiTvice 
Biillftln  .No.  136 

»  Based  on  the  assumption  that  district  water  use  will 
remain  a  coiustanl  proportiim  of  nation  J  water  use. 

•  Bavd  on  llie  assuniplion  thiit  tlie  distribution 
bctwe«'n  Irrlnational  and  nonirriBal'.onal  a«*  of  ■*i%U't 
in  the  dwtrt'n  In  1975  «ouM  N>  •slnillv  to  tlie  dLstrlbntl.in 
iv)W  firevailliiu  In  the  di>l.'lct  and  that  th«>  rate  of  deple- 
tion per  unit  of  naler  dlv-  rl4<l  for  irru-'ation  is  ?j  and  in 
nonlrrlpatlnnal  u.'»efi  l«  'lo. 

•  Similar  lo  hx)tnote  3.  except  that  th<  l»7.'i  distribution 
of  water  U-twwn  irnRatioii;il  and  nonuripatlonal  ascs  in 
the  dLstrict  was  awuincd  e<iual  to  that  projected  for  the 
L  lilted  StoU-s  In  l«7.'i.     S'r  ubk-  1. 

•  .Similar  to  footnote  3,  eio  pt  that  th«'  I97.'Mlistrlbutlon 
of  water  U'twecn  trriKation  il  and  noni  Tigalional  avs  in 
the  dLstricl  was  assumed  eyual  t"  that  proj,  cted  for  tlie 
17  Western  Slat's  in  197.1.  .s.s'  Heinrl<  h  J.  Thiele.  "Th«' 
W  au>r  I'roblem  In  llie  \\V>t,"  \\  e*trrn  Hu.slness  Review, 
the  ("olleve  of  Uu.sirtess  Adiuintstraiion.  University  of 
D.n\er.  .MiKasl  lO-W 


•  It  Should  be  noted  at  this  {)olnt  that  the 
notion  of  water  consumption  Is  somewhat 
more  clear  cut  when  viewed  from  a  regional 
rather  than  a  national  perspeiitive.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  evapotranspiratlon  or 
embodiment  of  woter  in  a  product  consti- 
tutes a  net  reduction  in  the  available  quan- 
tity of  water.  Evapotranspiratlon  over  the 
land  cu-eas  and  oceans  of  the  world  Is  the 
source  of  rainfall.  A  significant  proportion 
of  the  water  evaporated  or  transpired  over  a 
large  land  mass  is  likely  to  return  to  that 
land  mass  In  the  form  of  precipitation.  Sim- 
ilarly, water  embodied  In  products  Is  likely 
to  find  its  way  back  into  the  whter  supply  by 
way  of  sewage  discharge  or  other  means.  Ob- 
viously, these  problems  of  concept  are  the 
less  severe  the  smaller  the  area  imder  con- 
sideration. 


Year 

Western 

States  1  use 

District  • 

use 

I'lVI  ... 



82  3.1 
12T.6e 
149  98 
170  .11 
IS")  90 
197  30 

18  89 

X'j:^     

29.28 

I'ltiii 

34.40 

ii«,:> 

39.  11 

1970     

42.  IH 

1^7.') 

4A  25 

28  42 

14    19 

33  S7 


This,  of  course,  more  nearly  represents  the  it  has  been  computed  in  the  article.  Pattern 
maximum  possible  availability  of  water  to  III,  the  Intermediate  irrigation  pattern, 
the  district  rather  than  the  probable  avalla-  would,  on  the  other  hand,  exhaust  the  total 
blllty  since  It  neglects  the  fact  that  further  supply  by  1975.  The  amount  of  water  con- 
large-scale  depletion  of  streamflow  by  district  sumed  under  the  low  Irrigation  situation,  as 
Btatea — at  least  In  the  western  part  of  the  illustrated  by  pattern  II,  would  fall  well 
district — could  result  In  serious  disagree-  within  the  limit  of  the  total  computed 
ment    among    upstream    and     downstream  supply. 

States  or  nations.    This  problem  would  pre-  „           rBv..j        *               •*!,-    «n*i. 

sent   Itself  In  extreme  form  In  the   case   of  Ta«l«  5.-Projected   toater  ^^e  in   the   10th 

the  Rio  Grande  Basin,  for  example.     When  f **"r*',""'„'"'f  5  ^^T  ^^'^'^^^^  "^*  *" 

one   excludes   the   60.000   acre-feet   of    water  ''^^  Western  Vmted  States 

which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  de-  [Billions  of  gallons  per  day, 
liver  to  Mexico  annually  and  the  water  com- 
mitted to  Texas  by  interstate  compact,  it  Is 
correct  to  say  that  essentially  all  the  water 
produced  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande  sub-basin 
above  Fort  Quitman,  Tex.,  Is,  on  the  average, 
consumed  In  it.* 

water  and   DISTKICT   DEVILOPMrNT 

If  the  calculation  which  has  been  used  to 
estimate  the  potential  amount  of  water 
available  in  the  district  Is  approximately 
correct,   what  may   be  said  concerning   the 

probability  that  water  will  serve  as  a  limit-  K,>TIM.\TED    CONsrMPTIO.N    OF   DISTRICT 

ing  factor  in  the  economic  development  of  hT.vTE.S  I.\  Wi 

the   region?     This  question  Is   analyzed   In  rattem  I  • — 

reference  to  two  basic  projections  of  water  {;"'!"'''"  }{,'•,•- 

use.     The  first  presumes  that  water  use  In  '"ii'f" '»'  -- 

the  District  will  rise  In  the  same  proportion  '  Flpurc'  for  water  uoe  in  19,V)iin'l  iPWand  projections 

..  *K.»  n.,>(ik.r<>AH  fni.  *y,m  TTnito/4  ntatj>m  »M  &  of  wat4T  UK*  for  foUow  Ul):  yeur»  were  obtained   from 

as  that  projected  for  the  United  States  as  a  „,.jp,„.„  j  Thieir,  ■•The  Water  Problem  iu  the  w«t." 

whole.       The    second    presumes    that    district  Wmtfrn    BimlneM    Review,    the    rolWe    of     Bu»lnejw 

use  will  rise  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  Admini»tration,   rnivernity  ot  Denver,   Au^u^t   iv.is. 

projected  for  the  17  Western  States.  '"►":  i**'-"  "cure  f.ir  w.*UTn  Pt«u»  use  u  a  i^ckward 

■«..-   «..,.v,    ryf   «viA.A   *n-r>   ni-n i<i/<t inni    thr^ji  project loH  buJM d  ujtoH  0  stBtcmi ti t  In  Mr.  1  liliu  I  tex t 

For   eiich   of   these   t*o   projections    three  {^  (^^  ^^^  that  wnter  iw  incr^ised  by  M  perwnt 

alternative  patterns  of  water  use  will  be  ana-  during  the  yearn  \wc  to  i«m. 

lyeed:    (1)    A   pattern   similar   to   that   now  >  tiawU  on  the  assumption  that  district  water  tisc  will 

found  In  the  district;    (2)   a  pattern  similar  remain  a  consum  proportion  of  the  projected  wat«r  use 

to  that  projected  for  the  United  State.  In  '\%'^:^rT  ir^'^Urnvt^on   that   the    dlnrlbutlon 

1975:   and   (3)   a  pattern  similar  to  that  pro-  between  Irrleatlonal  and  nonlrrUatlonal  uses  of  water 

Jected    for    the    17    Western    States    In    1975.  in  iliediistrirt  in  i«7.i  would  he  •timllar  to  the  distribution 

Pattern     I    represents    high    Irrigation    use,  now  prevahng  in  the  dLstrtct  and  that  the  rate  of  deple- 

pattern  II  represents  low  Irrigation  use,  and  [.'"'^.^'^^.ironH^'.ILTu  mT"^*^  *"  '^"'°°  ''^^'^'^ 

pattern  III  represents  Intermediate  Irrigation  «  simiiar  to  footnote  3.  except  that  the  197.1  dUtrlhution 

use  of  water.    In  each  case  It  will  be  asstimed  of  water  t>etween  Irripational  and  nonirrlKatlonal  usef  in 

that  the  rate  of  depletion  per  unit  of  water  tlie  district  wa.s  a-ssumed  equal  to  that  projected  for  the 

diverted  Is  two-thirds  for  Irrigation  and  one-  ^  '."il'^ii^i^'K.lfJ^;  a.^cr'pMhat  the  1975  distribution 

tenth  for  domestic  and  Industrial  uses.'  of  water  between  IrriRational  and  nonirrigational  uses  in 

As  table  4  Indicates,  If  the  use  of  water  the  district  was  as.<;amed  equal  to  that  projected  for  the 

In   the   district   grows   at   the  same   pace   as  17  Western  States  m  1975.    See  Heinrich  J  Thtele,  "The 

.,.„i..^»_^   ^^n^■^„^  .,..    ♦*,-  «><...  ^#  M^■„a,^^n■n  \*  ater  Problem  in  the  West,     «e£t(!m  Busine-ss  Review, 

projected  national  use.  the  rate  of  diversion  the  CoUege  of   Bu  mess  Admiiilsu-aUon,  University  of 

will  almost  double  between   1955  and   1975.  Denver    \ugust  1908 

The   degree   to   which   the   consumption   or  '                                               derived  bv  a 

depleUon  of  district  water  resources  advances  ^  Tf  ^,  ngures  in   tame  a  were  derived  ny  a 

will  depend  heavily  upon  the  distribution  of  technique   similar  to  that  used   In  table   4, 

IncreasU    diversion    m    between    alternative  "cept  that  Projected  district  water  require- 

uses.     Especially  important  Is  the  dlstrlbu-  f«°^^s  "f/^*^  to  requirements  project^ 

tion  between  irrigatlonal  and  other  uses  be-  ISr^^^J"  J,^ ^"^^"^^^"^  ^^^  If^^J^"''.  ^^% 

cause  of  the  highly  consumptive  nature  of  United  States  as  a  whole^    Since  the  rate  of 

irrigation.     This  point  may  be  clearly  seen  ^^  of  water  In  the  Western  States  may  be 

in  table  4.     Given  the  conditions  visualized  expected    to    grow    relative    to    that    of    the 

m  making  the  projections,  pattern  I,  which  NaUon  as  a  whole,  this  procedure  resu  ts    n 

presumes  93  percent  of  the  water  diverted  In  ^^^^"  estimated  water  use  In  the  district  in 

1975   will    be   for   Irrigation    (approximately  19^5  than  was  shown  In  table  4.     The  con- 

the  present  pattern  in  the  district),  results  elusions  concerning  the  various  patterns  of 

In  nearly  twice  the  water  consumption  of  ''^^ter  use  which   may  be  drawn  from  this 

pattern  II,  which  presumes  38  percent  of  the  table   are   basically   similar   to   those   drawn 

water  diverted  in  1975  will  be  for  irrigation  'rom  table  4. 

(the  projected  pattern  for  the  United  States  The  calculations  of  water  supply  and  use 
In  1975).  Pattern  III  represents  an  Inter-  in  the  district  presented  In  this  article  are 
mediate  result  which  rests  upon  the  pre-  necessarily  crude  and  should  be  taken  as  no 
sumption  that  75  percent  of  the  water  di-  more  than  rough  estimates.  Nevertheless. 
verted  in  1975  will  be  for  Irrigatlonal  pur-  even  allowing  for  a  large  margin  of  error,  they 
poses  (the  pattern  projected  for  the  17  west-  do  Indicate  that  potential  water  shortage  is  a 
ern  States  In  1975).  severe  problem  in  the  district,  especially  If 
It  will  be  noted  that  pattern  I  would  add  the  pattern  of  use  Is  not  altered  radically 
some  14  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day  to  the  from  that  now  prevailing.  When  one  con- 
12  billion  gallon  consumption  of  the  district  slders  the  problems  of  distribution  concealed 
States  In  1950.  This  would  exceed  the  total  by  the  aggregate  statistics  even  at  a  regional 
amount  available  for  future  development  as  level.  It  becomes  evident  that  the  economic 
development  of  particular  areas  in  the  dis- 
trict may  soon  be  seriously  Inhibited  by 
water  shortage. 

It  is  often  emphasized  that  various 
measures  can  be  used  to  reduce  greatly  the 
quantity  of  water  used  in  the  output  of  a 
given  amount  of  commodities.  Most  of  these 
measures.  It  should  be  noted,  relate  to  a  re- 
duction of  use  rather  than  depletion.     And 


•  The  Report  of  the  President's  Water  Re- 
sources Policy  Commission,  vol.  II,  1960, 
p.  293. 

•  These  depletion  rates  are  meant  to  repre- 
sent reasonable  magnitudes.  Obviously  the 
rate  of  depletion  for  these  broad  categories 
of  use  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  specific 
structure  of  use  within  each  category. 
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the  calculations  in  this  article,  it  will  be 
recalled,  are  based  upon  depletion.  Even  if 
measures  were  taken  to  reduce  industrial 
depletion  of  water,  total  consumption  could 
not  be  significantly  reduced  in  either  pattern 
I  or  pattern  III  by  such  conservation  methods 
because  of  the  predominant  weight  of  Irriga- 
tion in  these  patterns.  Although  certain 
measures,  such  as  substitution  of  concrete 
pipes  for  open  ditches  and  chemical  retarda- 
tion of  evaporation  from  reservoirs,  seem 
feasible  for  irrigation  as  water  becomes  more 
scarce,  irrigation  will  undoubtedly,  because 
of  its  very  nature,  remain  a  relatively  high 
water-use  industry. 

CONCLUSION 

The  rather  crude  analysis  presented  above 
appears  to  confirm  that  water  conservation 
measures  are  a  matter  of  legitimate  concern 
In  large  parts  of  the  10th  district.  Conser- 
vation may  be  brought  about  In  two  ways: 
(1)  More  efficient  use  of  water  In  existing 
types  of  activities,  and  (2)  the  substitution 
of  less  water-consuming  activities  for  more 
water-consuming  activities,  i.e.,  structural 
shifts  in  the  economy.  The  first  possibility  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  engineering  and  the 
second  is  primarily  a  matter  of  economics. 
If  the  problem  of  water  conservation  within 
a  region  Ls  to  be  approached  Intelligently,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  something  about  eco- 
nomic questions  such  as:  (1)  in  what  uses 
is  water  most  productive  when  measured  by 
some  reasonable  criterion  such  as  maximiza- 
tion of  the  production  or  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  an  area;  (2)  Is  the  structure  of 
the  economy  evolving  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
make  more  or  less  productive  use  of  water; 
and  (3)  could  industries  displaying  a  high 
degree  of  productivity  in  terms  of  water  be 
operated  successfully  In  the  area? 


FOREIGN    POLICY    BEGINS    AT 
HOME 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  as  being  de- 
signed to  meet  conditions  and  dangers 
which  arise  beyond  our  borders.  The 
threat  from  international  communism, 
the  awakening  of  the  demands  of  peoples 
in  underprivileged  lands,  the  pressures 
from  new  nationalisms  are  today  the 
subject  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

We  are  at  the  same  time  increasingly 
aware  of  the  interrelationship  between 
what  we  do  here  as  a  Nation  and  our 
ability  to  project  our  influence  abroad. 
An  obvious  example  is  the  establishment 
of  an  adequate  defense  posture.  With- 
out a  sound  military  establishment  and 
a  military  strategy  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  changing  technology  and 
world  situation,  we  cannot  expect  to 
continue  as  leader  of  the  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  much  less  aware  of  the  intimate 
connection  between  our  Federal  fiscal 
policy  and  the  conduct  of  our  relations 
with  other  countries.  The  Federal 
budget,  for  instance,  contains  many 
items  of  crucial  significance  in  foreign 
policy.  The  state  of  the  American  econ- 
omy generally  is  even  more  fundamen- 
tal. In  years  past  we  have  frequently 
heard  used  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  as 
an  argument  against  the  mutual  se- 
curity program,  the  cliche  that  the  pri- 
mary tactic  of  the  Russians  is  to  trick 
the  United  States  into  spending  them- 


selves into  oblivion.  Now  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  embarked  on  its  own 
large-scale  foreign-aid  program,  per- 
haps we  shall  hear  less  of  that  argu- 
ment against  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. But  the  underlying  point — 
namely,  the  importance  of  a  healthy 
economy  here — is,  nevertheless,  worthy 
of  our  continuing  concern. 

Just  what  is  the  connection  between 
the  American  economy  and  the  degree 
of  success  which  we  may  hope  to  achieve 
abroad? 

Although  we  did  not  seek  it.  we  have 
been  thrust  into  world  leadership.  A 
leader  must  be  strong,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Not  only  must  he  be  able  to  keep 
his  own  house  in  order,  but  he  must  make 
it  a  shining  example  to  others. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  struKgle  to 
stay  free.  We  have  reached  the  jxiint 
where  those  who  threaten  us  can.  with  a 
sudden  military  blow,  do  deva.stating 
damage  to  this  country.  Our  opponents 
know  full  well,  however,  that  at  the  .same 
time  their  own  country  would  be  laid 
v.aste  by  our  retaliatory  power.  This 
stalemate  of  deterrents  by  mutual  horror 
seems  likely  to  persist,  as  far  as  we  can 
see. 

In  the  circumstances  now  prevailing 
in  the  world,  our  struggle  with  interna- 
tional communism  seems  likely  more  and 
more  to  concentrate  on  a  fierce  competi- 
tion between  different  economic  and  po- 
litical systems.  The  American  system  is 
one  of  real  democracy  and  of  a  free, 
though  not  entirely  private,  system  of 
economic  organization.  The  contrasting 
Soviet  system  is  one  in  which  the  state — 
that  is,  the  Communist  Party — owns, 
manages,  hires,  fires,  fixes  prices,  makes 
economic  plans,  and  does  everything  else 
which  may  be  of  controlling  importance. 

We  are  slowly  becoming  aware  that  in 
this  competition  between  systems,  the 
battleground  is  not  so  much  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  competitors,  where  change 
seems  unlikely.  The  real  competition  is 
in  the  neutral  countries  and  in  the  newly 
independent  and  the  hopeful-of-inde- 
pendence  countries.  These  countries  are 
watching  closely  to  see  how  things  are 
going  in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  the  way  things  go  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  this  age  of  travel,  visitors 
from  nations  newly  born  are  able  to  in- 
spect the  way  of  living  and  the  standard 
of  living  in  both  the  United  States  and 
in  Communist  countries.  The  real  dam- 
age which  the  Russian  sputnik  did  to  us 
was  that  it  destroyed  an  image,  long  held 
by  the  people  of  the  world,  that  in  the 
United  States  alone  one  could  expect  to 
find  great  leaps  forward  in  technology 
and  productivity. 

Another  fundamental  connection  be- 
tween the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  policy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  our  economy  and  trade  are  tied 
up  in  so  many  ways  with  the  economy 
and  trade  of  other  countries.  The  very 
size  of  the  U.S.  production  and  consump- 
tion unit  in  the  world  is  significant.  As 
the  saying  goes,  when  we  sneeze,  Europe 
catches  pneumonia. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  de- 
pend.s  for  all  except  a  few  raw  materials 


upon  sources  of  supply  elsewhere.  The 
quantities  of  the  materials  we  buy  and 
the  prices  at  which  we  buy  them  mean 
almost  life  or  death  to  many  producing 
countries.  The  Investment — pubhc  and 
private — originating  in  the  United  States 
is  likely  to  make  the  difference  between 
success  or  failure  in  the  efforts  of  under- 
developed countries  to  improve  their 
living  standards. 

I  mif.ht  sum  up  all  of  this  by  quoting 
a  statement  made  last  year  by  the  Ger- 
man Minister  of  Economy,  Mr.  Erhard: 

Tlie  us.  dollar  la  the  basis  for  the  world 
pnyments  sy.siem,  and  American  stability  la 
ImiKirtant  for  stability  In  wurldwlde  eco- 
nomic  relutlons. 

Finally,  the  Federal  budget  itself  Is 
lart;ely  a  forfii^n-policy  budget;  $48 
biUion.  or  62  3  percent  of  the  President's 
expenditure  budget  for  the  fl.scal  year 
1960,  is  devoted  to  major  national  secu- 
rity and  international  affairs  and  finance 
needs.  These  programs  are  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  foreign  policy.  They  will 
give  us  the  strength  we  must  have  in 
negotiating  with  Communist  leaders. 
These  are  the  programs  with  which  we 
must  try  to  influence  in  our  favor  the 
course  of  events. 

I  have  skipped  quickly  over  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  foreign  policies  of  this 
country  must  always  be  rooted  in  sound 
domestic  economic  policies.  I  am  no 
economist.  My  education,  experience, 
and  service  in  the  Senate  do  not  qualify 
me  as  an  expert  on  financial  matters. 
However,  as  a  layman  I  do  try  to  under- 
stand the  economic  situation  in  this 
country. 

Calvin  Coolidge  said,  in  1922,  "Infla- 
tion is  repudiation." 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  said, 
in  1956: 

To  prevent  inflationary  spirals  it  must  b« 
recognized  that  wapes  cannot  be  automati- 
cally adjusted  to  Increases  in  living  costs. 

In  1949,  the  magazine  Newsweek  pub- 
lished this  statement: 

Inflation  Is  a  form  of  hidden  taxation 
which  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  measure. 

H.  W.  Prentiss,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  stated  in 
a  .speech  delivered  in  September  1948: 

No  clvlUs'ed  country  in  the  world  has  ever 
voluntarily  adopted  the  extreme  philosophy 
of  either  fa.sclsm  or  communism,  unless  the 
middle  class  wtis  first  liquidated  by  Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  ask  ourselves  a 
few  questions.  For  instance,  what  is  the 
number  of  owners  of  U.S.  bonds?  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  40  million 
holders  of  savings  bonds  and  marketable 
securities. 

As  of  December  1958  there  were  112 
million  life  insurance  policyholders. 

Approximately  2  million  persons  are 
receiving  annuities  and  regular  payments 
from  life  insurance  contracts. 

Approximately  1.250.000  persons  are 
receiving  regular  payments  from  private 
retirement  plans. 

As  to  the  beneficiaries  under  social 
Insurance  and  related  programs.  I  pre- 
sent a  table  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Table  7. — Beneficiaries  and  benefits  under  social  insurance  and  related  programs,  by  risk  and  program,  1940,  1950-57 

[Corrected  to  Sept.  18.  1B58] 
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Risk  and  procram 


Total. 


OM-a|w  rrtiTMnent 

Old-ajrp.  •urvlvors,  and  dLviblllty  Insuranoe 

kiulriM<l  ri-tln-mcnt 

Fuloral  clvil^^-rvlcc     .         

OthtT  Kiiloral  conlributory 

Kolcrnl  ni)nr<itilrihiititry     ..  

Slat«-  aiiil  locni  (Eovcruuieut  rrtirpmciit    

VcUran."'  [KUKram 

Survivorship 

Monthl>  licni'fl;,-  .. 

ol'tafr,  5iirvivf>r5.  ajid  disalilliiy  Insurance.   .- 

Kjilliowl  ri-llri'mfiit.  ...   

ypflcral  '•ivil  servic*  . 

Ollii-r  J><lfral  roiilritiutory 

F<'<l<Tal  n(inc<inlril>ut(it  V    .  .  

State  and  UktiI  rovenimrnt  rptremcnt 

Vctrranj' proirrain 

WorkniPD  »  r()nii>rn.<uitlon   

Lunip-sum  paynirnis  ..  .  

OM-aifi-,  survivfirs,  and  dl^ablUty  Insurance 

Railroad  retlrrmriit  . .    _ 

Fi-'loral  civil  vrvicp 

Other  Federal  pontrihiitory  

Btaip  and  local  KovrrnmeDt  reti-ement   

\>leraiis' proicrani    .   .  

Disability 

Old-ajc«.  survivors,  and  disability  ttisurancc 

Work  men 'i  comprnsatioa 

Vet^-ans'  profram    

Railroad  retlrfnH-nt 

F^ilfraJ  civil  service  

Other  Federal  contributory 

Federal  noncontrlbutory    ._. 

State  and  local  itovernmrnt  retlretnenL 

State  temporary  disability  insurance   

Railroad  temporary  dLsabillty  Insurance 

rnemployment 

State  unemployment  Iruturance    

Railroad  unemployment  insurance 

Veterans'  uiiemt>ioyment  allowances 

Self-employment  lilowanws  to  veterans 


Old-airF  rftJrement: 

Old-ajre.  survivors,  and  dL<«blllty  Insuranee... 

Railroatl  retirement 

Federal  civil  service  

Otlier  Federal  contributory 

Federal  noncontrll)utory 

Btate  ancl  liicul  (tovernnicnt  rctlrrmont 

Veterans' i>roKram    .  

Survivorship  (monthly  benefltK) 

Old-ajce.  survivors,  and  dLsability  Insurance.. 

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  elvU  service  .   

Other  Federal  contributory   

Federal  noncontrlbutory    

Btate  and  Ux-al  fovernment  retirement 

Veterans'  prof^am 

Workmen  s  corai)en.<atlon 

Disability 

Old-ace.  survivors,  ainil  disability  insuranoe.. 

Workmen's  compen-satlon 

Veterans' projtram    

Railroail  retirement 

Fe<leral  civil  service 

Other  Federal  contributory 

Federal  noncontrlbutory    

State  and  lonU  government  retirement 

Bt(»tp  temporary  dLsabillty  retirement 

Railroad  temporary  disability  Insurance 

riicmiiloymcnt 

State  unemployment  In.surance 

Railroad  unemployment  Insurance 

Veterans'  unemployment  allowanoea 

Sclf^-mployment  allowances  to  veterans 
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IBM 


IftSl 


1»52 


1053 


1054 


1055 


1056 


1057 


Amount  of  benefits  (in  thousands) 


II.  MO.  2.^0 


17. 
h3. 

49. 

53. 

ita. 

IV. 

I  til. 
fi. 
1. 


Hi 
\H.) 
342 

714 

in 

770 

MIS 
371 
446 


16.301.787 

1.4<i2.  M« 
6.M.4<« 
V.iWii 
ViS.  ■JI-.7 
•J.  440 
1411. '//J 

Zi(l.  KXJ 
67,586 

901. Kl 7 

Try  M.l 

43.  KM 

K  40V 


16 
ItV,, 
3J. 
3»V 
11. 

6.' 

12, 

3 

4Ml, 

129. 

29h, 
30, 


(■It 
ti',«(i 
111*1 

:'•« 
4w: 

Kill 
\U\ 
.■^11 
W¥l 
IvVS 

OKI 
(ISl 
H'.>4 


lO.lXJO 


51K. 
15. 


7(111 
061 


36,000 

4'.'i,.'uy 
h».,  fi'.i3 

3V.  74<l 

12,  7?2 

h.  147 

37.S 

30,(100 

1  'J.  7(W 

2.  442.  .S45 

'if*.).  (100 

1.674.622 

77.315 


14K,  730 

24,000 

Ky.  2"^ 

2K,  («J9 

1.466.217 

1.373  4'26 

.^«  804 

32.  W7 

1,6«6 


16, 834.  351 


2,1«).344 
1.3'21,(»il 

lK7,(lK.'i 

l.'i2.  42K 

2,  7<'0 

lyo,  tao 

273,000 
62.350 

1.17K,  742 

506,  K03 

40,  .'.27 

14.014 


29.000 
519.  3;<K 

60.0110 
116.109 

67,337 

12.716 

7. 7,^1 

416 
25  f*»r) 

12  KH5 
2.  4K7,  -294 


416.000 

l.-W.^,  ."iKK 

K1.647 

44,101 


157.  K15 

•2S.  000 

147.  M6 

■*,  297 

862.  752 

840.411 

20.217 

Z124 

110 


»7.  734. 321 


Z  574,  046 

1.539.327 

267.343 

17.'..  6 If, 

.S,  2flO 

191,. 'MO 

310.00(1 

h7.  220 

5111,. '<>4 
74.  OK,'. 
19.9b6 


30.000 
572.  '.Kl 

M.  noo 

131.  OIK 

63,  2ilK 

13.  74,"! 

8,364 

469 

30.  OOO 

l.V  142 

2,632.130 


460.000 

1.  KiS.  005 

93.  K.'i7 

40.  5tM 


161.410 

30.000 

167.  665 

34.680 

1,043.  .Vi7 

998,237 

41.793 

8,527 

12 


$8.937,5.M   !lll.  136.086    $1Z096.782 


3.300,  1.53 
2,175.311 

281,6,'* 
209,  327 
3,  .'.7.5 
201,  (KIO 
343,(100 
86,  2M 

1.569,  6.'..'i 
743,  'mI, 

a'i,3iy 

27.325 


32.000 

613,475 

70, 000 

166,342 

87,  4.M 

IK.  4(19 

8.8.V) 

514 

35,  000 

16.  lis 

2,850,798 


491.000 

1,754.1,53 

92.  4.'i6 

59.973 


188,000 
35.000 

185.066 

4,'.,  \H) 

,  OH).  603 

962.221 
46,  6H4 
41.698 


953,  835 
697,  982 
3'24,  910 
233,  101 
4.074 
229.  672 
3S,5,  000 
79,096 


1.74(1,  816 

879,  9.52 

93,201 

32.  .V«l 

IM 

1,  14K 

35,000 

62K.  8()1 

70,000 

174,  2,V. 

92.  229 

i6,3;«i 

8,  957 

.547 

40,000 

16,  193 

2,075,559 

498,000 

1.842.284 

103.989 

65.025 

315 

190.798 

40.000 

18.5.975 

49.173 

Z291.63U 

2,026.866 

157.088 

107,666 


5.127,473 

3.  747,  742 

335.880 

263,  797 

4,  4,55 

273.127 

427. 000 

75.  472 

2,066,946 

1,107.  ,541 

121.847 

30,362 

-201 

I ,  .569 

3K,  000 

e«>s,  426 

70,  000 

195.  742 

112.  S71 

16,08.8 

9,31H 

63S 

40.000 

16.827 

3,175,397 

.520.0013 
l,9bZ(K3 

103.  (m 

72.  079 

351 

208,217 

45,  an) 

192,  673 

61.94.5 

1,. 531.  224 

1,350.268 

03.284 

87, 672 


SIS.  203.  653 


6,012.664 

4,361.231 

379.  782 

315.990 

5.085 

309.726 

470,000 

70.850 

2.  243.  524 

1,  244.  073 

133.171 

40, 675 

292 

2.  K.-y 

40.000 

699.304 

7.5.000 

201.904 

109.  3m 

14.  ,548 

0.8.53 

795 

60,000 

17,494 

3,333,286 

678,  000 " 

2,030,948 

110.663 

84.657 

290 

213.667 

50,  OOO 

215,  .522 

49,538 

1,512.086 

1,380,726 

70,443 

60.017 


$15,  787,  785 


7,  452.  3f>.5 

6,687,  '-1 4 

420,  IM 

37K,  iJ71 

6,  7,'.7 

345,  7.'.'-) 

550,  mm 

63,91111 

2,  605,  KS5 

1.620,  7) '.1 

143.  KJ  . 

58,  2I..'. 

.•jvi 

2.6KN 

45.  Ill  1.1 

754,  97,5 

80.  ono 

237.  730 

138.  7s.i 

16.  4;i7 

10,  622 

1,033 

50,01111 

20,  K,5:t 

I.  578.  73K 

66. 67n 

620,  (too 

2,109,129 

118,337 

05.  K7II 

3LV, 

214.  ;i61 

6.5,  oi«i 

2.57,  747 

61,2!i2 

1,913.01.7 

1,  766,  44,5 

03.  ,5;+.5 

S3.U87 


Beneficiaries  (in  thousands) 


77  2 
102  0 

47  4 
.6 

32  8 
113  0 

29  2 

8.5.7 
3.0 


2.5  0 
323.2 


580  9 
39  3 
15,5 


14.3 


062.4 
41.6 


1. 018  1 

174  8 

111  0 

2  0 

71  3 

213.0 

53  5 


,093 

136. 

18 


40,0 
091,7 


2.301  8 
76.0 
43.0 


66  0 
32.0 
64  1 
31,2 

1, 305  0 

76.8 

32  1 

1.6 


2.756  8 

182.0 

120  4 

20 

87.1 

230  0 

67.3 

1,286  8 

146,8 

30.2 


42  0 
1,011.2 


2310,1 
70,1 
45  8 


61.1 
35,0 
71  3 
28.0 

706.0 

20,0 

28 

1.0 


8, 1 87  3 

2«)K  6 

128  3 

2  1 

87.8 
250.  0 

78  4 

1,484  6 

140  0 

40.0 


44,0 
1,044,2 


2,343,0 
80.3 
48.4 


68.1 
38,0 
7.5.0 
31.6 

873.6 

42.6 

16.1 

.1 


.888  7 

2KK.  5 

138,5 

2  2 

90  9 

270  0 

71,8 


1,687. 

157. 

60. 


46.0 
1,086.0 


2,437.0 
81.9 
621 


78.1 
42  0 
83.4 
33.2 

812  1 
40.2 
33,6 


4.  .589  6 

307.7 

151.6 

2  1 

95  2 

292.0 

65.7 

1,891.0 

167,2 

60,2 

,2 

1,1 

48,0 

1,122  2 


2,527,7 
84.0 
66,6 
2 
4 
0 
7 
5 


82 
45, 
81, 
31, 

1,614. 

110, 

80, 


8,443  2 
329  2 
164,6 
2  3 
104  0 
315  0 
50.6 

2,096.6 

106.6 

70.2 

.2 

1.6 

50.0 

1,152  0 


2,610,8 
87,1 
61,2 
.2 
8.5.2 
50.0 
80.0 
31.9 

1,090.6 
63.1 
72  4 


ft,  190.0 
347  3 
170.2 
26 
113  0 
846  0 
65.0 

2,282  3 

210.6 

80.2 

.2 

1.7 

50.0 

1,173.0 


2,682  4 

89  8 
66.0 
.2 
1 
0 
5 
3 


87 
60 
86 
30. 


1,037.0 
47.6 
fiO.  7 


7,623  3 

368  6 

a02  6 

2  7 

I3r.  3 

395  0 
£0.2 

2,633.0 

220.7 

01.2 

23 

50.0 

1, 176.  9 


123. 


2,  745. 1 
01.2 
73.1 
.2 
83  3 
65.  5 
01.4 
30.7 

1,  250.  2 
59.6 
44.6 


As  of  October  29,  1958.  there  was  $97.4 
billion  in  time  deposits  in  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  postal 
savings  systems. 

The  market  value  of  shares  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  December 
31.  1957.  was  $195  billion;  on  E>ecember 
31.  1958.  it  was  $276  billion,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $81  billion. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  recession  of 
1958  did  not  last  very  long.     Happily, 


we  have  now  made  up  most  of  what  has 
been  lost.  Our  output  has  returned  to  a 
rate  of  just  over  $450  billion  a  year. 
The  short  duration  of  the  recession  and 
the  quick  recovery  demonstrate  the  re- 
siliency of  the  American  economy. 

Now  that  production  and  employment 
are  moving  upward,  the  concern  of 
economists  again  turns  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  orderly  growth.  The  problem 
again  becomes  one  of  counteracting  the 


continuing  underlying  inflationary  tend- 
encies in  the  economy.  A  vigorous 
economic  progress  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  stable  dollar. 

Every  economic  group  In  our  society 
must  be  prepared  tc  do  its  part  In  the 
battle  against  inflation.  The  consumer 
should  do  his  shopping  wisely.  The 
businessman  must  fight  rising  costs 
imaginatively.  Labor  unions  must  play 
their  role  responsibly.    In  other  words. 
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everyone  must  bring  an  attitude  of  un- 
selfishness— an  awareness  of  the  public 
interest — to  the  marketplace. 

The  Federal  Government,  under  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhower, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities  in  helping  to  keep  prices 
level  as  the  production  of  the  Nation 
grows.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  review 
now  the  many  continuing  programs  of 
the  Goverrmient  which  assist  in  improv- 
ing the  economy,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  have  an  Important  impact  upon 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  budget 
has  a  tremendous  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy. Measured  against  the  current 
gross  national  product  annual  rate  of 
$450  billion,  the  estimated  Federal  ex- 
penditures of  $77  billion  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  loom  very  large,  indeed.  What 
kind  of  a  Federal  budget  is  appropriate 
for  the  present  business  situation,  in 
which  the  level  of  business  activity  has 
recovered,  but  still  has  a  considerable 
way  to  go  before  approaching  anything 
like  a  boom?  A  deficit  Federal  budget 
Is  appropriate  to  a  condition  of  down- 
turn or  recession.  A  Federal  budget 
which  results  in  a  surplus  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  is  appropriate  for 
boom  conditions.  For  the  in-between 
situation,  for  normal  growth  condi- 
tions— which  is  what  we  are  approach- 
ing now — we  need  to  have  in  our  Fed- 
eral budget  an  approximate  equality  be- 
tween receipts  and  expenditures.  That 
is  the  kind  of  budget  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  recently  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Congress. 

All  of  us  desire  and  urge  a  strong  De- 
fense Establishment,  better  highways, 
sound  conservation  measures,  and  safe 
airports.  It  is  easy  for  Senators  to  agree 
on  what  it  is  necessary  to  have  a^  a 
minimum  in  these  expenditure  areas. 
It  may  even  be  possible  to  find  a  gen- 
eral opinion  on  what  it  would  be  nice 
to  have. 

Some  may  say  the  real  question  is. 
"What  can  we  afford?"  I  would  not  put 
my  question  that  way,  for  that  attitude 
implies  that  there  is  some  critical  tax 
rate  or  some  point  beyond  which  the 
American  citizen  will  refuse  to  go  in 
contributing  to  public  expenditures.  I 
do  not  believe  this.  I  know  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  willing  to  pay  whatever 
it  may  cost  to  keep  America  strong  and 
to  keep  peace  in  the  world. 

The  hard  question,  it  seems  to  me,  Is, 
What  size  of  Federal  budget  and  what 
tax  rates  will  result  in  a  proper  rate 
of  economic  growth  without  dangerous 
inflation? 

Inflation  is  the  danger  which  worries 
me  now.  My  concern  can  be  expressed 
in  the  terminology  employed  by  econo- 
mists; but  I,  myself,  think  of  it  in  terms 
of  the  life  and  livelihood  of  pensioners, 
retired  people,  and  others  who  are 
obliged,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
to  depend  upon  an  income  which  is  fixed 
as  to  the  amount  of  dollars. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  3-minute  limitation,  the  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  expired. 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered;  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  American  people  are  worried 
about  inflation.  They  are  not  even  buy- 
ing U.S.  savings  bonds  as  they  used  to. 
Within  this  month,  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  borrow  an 
extra  amount  of  cash  because  fewer  peo- 
ple than  expected  exchanged  their  sav- 
int,'s  bonds,  which  had  come  to  maturity, 
for  new  bonds.  Too  many  people  de- 
cided to  take  the  cash  instead. 

Friends  of  this  country  abroad  are  also 
worried  about  the  possibility  of  inflation 
in  the  United  States.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  some  recent  remarks  by  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  Jr..  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  of  the  United 
States.    Mr.  Martin  said: 

A  recent  trip  to  several  countries  of  the 
Far  East  gave  me  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  vis.  One  dis- 
tressing experience  was  to  find  among  Intel- 
ligent and  perceptive  men  In  those  countries 
a  growing  dlstru.st  over  the  future  of  the 
American  dollar.  Whether  or  not  It  is  Jus- 
tified and  certainly  I  think  it  Is  not — It 
l3  Important  to  recognize  that  this  feeling 
exists. 

To  the  foreigner,  much  more  than  to 
Americans,  the  dollar  Is  the  symbol  of  this 
country's  strength.  A  decline  In  the  value 
of  the  dollar  would  suggest  to  him  a  decline 
in  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States, 
signaling  in  his  mind  a  decline  not  only  In 
American  economic  strength  but  also  In 
moral  force. 

We  must  also  think  about  our  ability 
to  sell  our  goods  abroad.  Many  ex- 
porters have  pointed  out  that  any  fur- 
ther rises  in  the  prices  of  American 
exports  would  be  quite  unfortunate  be- 
cause many  countries  selling  the  same 
things  which  we  produce  are  now  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  prices  asked  for 
American  goods.  Indeed,  some  coun- 
tries, to  whom  we  have  loaned  money 
under  provisions  requiring  that  the  loans 
be  used  to  buy  goods  in  the  United 
States,  have  accepted  such  a  restriction 
very  reluctantly,  because  many  of  our 
prices  are  higher  than  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
of  inflation  in  the  United  States  up  to 
this  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
American  dollar  has  depreciated  at  a 
slower  rate  than  almost  any  currency 
that  I  can  think  of.  except  the  Swiss 
franc.  In  other  words,  there  has  been 
inflation  everywhere,  and  less  inflation 
here  than  elsewhere.  Our  dollar  is  still 
sound.  Investors  in  the  U.S.  economy 
from  European  countries,  for  instance 
from  Germany,  have  not  yet  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  convert  their  dollar  invest- 
ments into  their  own  currencies.  They 
show  no  signs  of  doing  so. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the 
future.  Our  political  system— in  fact, 
that  of  any  democracy — probably  lends 
Itself  to  encouraging  inflation. 

It  is  easier  for  elected  officials  to  re- 
duce taxes  that  it  is  to  raise  taxes. 

It  is  easier  for  elected  officials  to  bor- 
row than  to  tax  the  voters. 


It  is  easier  for  elected  officials  to 
promise  economic  benefits  than  to  figure 
out  where  the  money  is  coming  from. 

It  is  easier  to  be  financially  unbal- 
anced than  to  be  balanced.  Only  one  or 
two  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  have 
a  balanced  budget  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  encouraged  about  the  way  in 
which  the  Senate  ha.s  proceeded  thus  far 
in  this  session  in  acting  on  legislation 
requiring  exp>enditures  of  public  funds. 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1.  During  the  debate  on  the  air- 
port bill,  the  Senator  said: 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  must 
balance  the  budget,  and  that  the  only  way 
we  can  balance  the  budget  Is  by  getting 
more  revenue.  Let  u.s  have  the  political 
guts  to  face  up  to  that  fact.  We  can  do  that 
by  closing  tax  loopholes,  and  In  that  way 
find  as  much  revenue  a.-^  we  need  to  balance 
the  budget.  I  know  that  Members  of  the 
Sen.'ite  have  too  much  political  courage  to 
allow  the  bxjdget  to  get  out  of  hand  (CoN- 
CRES.SIONAL  RECORD,  Feb   6.  1959.  p.  2048  ) 

Inflation  Is  one  of  the  greatest  ills  of 
modern  times.  It  gradually  eats  away 
the  savings  of  the  careful,  stable  people 
who  are  the  foundation  of  free  society. 
And  sometimes  sudden  inflation  will  sud- 
denly destroy  a  whole  group  of  carefully 
protected  families. 

The  kind  of  attitude  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  appeals  to  me 
as  a  sensible  way — a  politically  coura- 
geou.s  way — to  approach  these  problems. 
If  every  Senator  who  proposes  to  in- 
crea.se  the  President's  budget  will  agree 
to  vote  for  the  taxes  nece.ssary  to  keep 
file  budget  balanced,  all  will  be  well. 

I  state  again  that  I  am  not  an  econo- 
mist or  a  tax  expert.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  it  is  high  time  that  the  Congress 
take  a  look  at  the  long  list  of  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  which  are  exempt 
from  payment  of  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
I  realize  that  there  are  many  worthy 
nonprofit  corporations,  such  as  charit- 
able, religious,  and  educational  institu- 
tions, on  the  list  of  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions. I  am  not  questioning  the  desirable 
principle  Involved.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  are  some  or- 
ganizations now  exempt  which  ought  to 
pay. 

It  is  time  that  we  judged  some  other 
sacred  cows. 

What  about  the  depletion  allowance  on 
the  extraction  of  mineral  resources? 
That  allowance  was  flxed  by  law  long 
aco,  under  different  economic  circum- 
stances. 

What  about  the  deduction  from  taxes 
allowed  for  busine.ssmen's  expense  ac- 
counts, under  which  many  an  unneces- 
sary cost  is  passed  to  the  consumer,  and 
imder  which  the  Government  is  simul- 
taneously deprived  of  much-needed  rev- 
enue? 

What  about  the  capital  gains  tax? 
Why  should  the  man  who  buys  and  sells, 
or  produces  and  sells,  be  allowed  to  have 
a  tax  break  which  the  wage  earner  can- 
not have?  Should  we  reward  brains  in 
the  stock  investor  more  than  we  reward 
intelligence  in  our  scientists  and  teach- 
ers who  live  on  their  salaries?  Further- 
more, why  would  it  not  be  wise  to  proceed 
now  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States  to  give  the  President  the 
right  to  veto  individual  Items  in  appro- 
priation bills? 

As  we  proceed  in  the  86th  Congress, 
let  us  consider  carefully  all  of  these  pos- 
.'^ible  methods  for  raising  revenue  or  re- 
ducing unnecessary  public  expenditures. 
If  we  are  to  be  strong  in  our  foreign  re- 
lations, we  must  remain  strong  at  home. 
V.'e  are  united  as  pKJiitical  parties  uix)n 
the  major  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign 
pclicy.  Let  us  be  united  in  the  desire  to 
maintain  sound  economic  growth  In  this 
country,  without  which.  I  am  sure  we 
will  agree,  no  foreign  policy  can  save  us. 


"THIS  IS  AMERICA— ALBUQUERQUE, 
MONDAY" 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
London  Daily  Express  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1959.  published  a  column  en- 
titled "This  Is  America — Albuquerque, 
Monday." 

It  has  to  do  with  the  activities  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  my  home 
city  in  New  Mexico. 

The  article  is  most  instructive  and  In- 
teresting. Besides  giving  an  outline  of 
the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mis?:ion.  it  covers  the  historical  aspects 
of  the  State,  and  discusses  matters  af- 
fecting the  social  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, including  heart  research  being 
conducted  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

This  Is  Amcbica — ALBUQimgrc,  Monday 

H-bomba  to  Albuquerque  are  u  bloaters  to 
Tarmouth.  bacon  to  Wlltahlre.  rock  to 
Brighton,  garden  gnomes  to  Wldecombe. 
coals  to  Newcastle.  Tbey  are  the  great  local 
product. 

As  I  flew  In  I  saw  one  of  tbe  cactus-covered 
hillocks  beside  the  town  honeycombed  with 
mysterious  boles,  and  three  Unes  of  electric 
fence  around  it. 

The  locals  told  me  nonchalantly:  "Oh, 
that's  tbe  warehouse."  the  H-bomb  ware- 
house. 

IX  people  ever  stopped  wanting  H-bombs 
8o  keenly  It  would  mean  a  terrible  slump  In 
this  bustling  Spanish  style  New  Mexico  town. 

Mind  you.  there  are  secondary  craft  In- 
dustries like  Indian  sliver,  leatherwork.  cow- 
punching,  and  atom  bombs — but  these  are 
only  old-fashioned  tourist  attractions. 

Before  1943.  when  US.  atom  chief  Robert 
Oppenhelmer  recalled  be  had  been  to  school 
In  a  remote  spot  called  Los  Alamos  and  It 
might  make  a  cute  place  for  building  bombs. 
Albuquerque  was  a  sleepy  town  of  25,000 
agrlculttiral   souls. 

Since  atomic  city  arrived,  and  since  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  moved  Its 
bomb  headquarters  to  the  Sandla  base  here, 
Albuquerque  has  grown  to  a  swelling  300.000. 

So  when  Ike  announced  his  year's  ban  on 
nuclear  tests  there  were  some  long  faces 
In  Albuquerque. 

And  today  I  learned  for  tbe  first  time  from 
an  official  here  of  tbe  fantastic  reorganiza- 
tion In  U.S.  nuclear  research  that  this  ban 
has  caused. 

He  told  me  that  n.S.  bomb  research  la 
virtually  stymied  without  tests.  The  scien- 
tists cant  go  ahead  Improving  their  bomb* 
without  checking  their  Ideas. 

That  meant  that  66.000  workers  kicking 
their  heels.     But,  luckily  for  Albuquerque, 


when  that  year  la  over  they'll  have  to  be  on 
hand   and   rarln'   to   go. 

Peaceful  atomic  research  la  benefiting 
from  the  work  of  hundreds  of  America's  beet 
bomb  scientists  during  this  year. 

So  it's  an  111  wind  •  •  •  this  time  with 
a  magnificent  fallout. 

They  say  that  New  Mexico  has  had  four 
distinct  civilizations — the  Indian,  the  Span- 
ish, the  American,  and  the  Atomic. 

After  the  bombs,  Albuquerque's  most  dis- 
tinctive factor  Is  Its  Indians. 

And,  strangely  enough,  these  people,  who 
have  lived  roughly  the  same  way  for  the 
past  2.000  years,  are  closely  bound  up  with 
bombs. 

Two  adobe  pueblo  villages.  Santa  Clara 
and  Santa  Domingo,  nestle  under  Los  Al- 
amo's walls.  Indians  work  in  the  labora- 
tories. 

I  visited  Isleta.  a  pueblo  beside  the 
muddy,  romantic  Rio  Grande  near  Albuquer- 
que, that  Is  right  out  of  the  atomic  age. 

The  mud  huts  are  almost  unchanged,  ex- 
cept for  the  Ford  Falrlanes  and  Oldsmoblle 
convertibles  standing  beside  the  beehive 
bread  ovens  In  the  backyards. 

In  the  village  is  a  circular  walled  arena  for 
■ecret  ceremonials,  the  ancient  Catholic  mis- 
sionary church,  old  men  with  copper  faces 
and  uncut  hair,  and  a  forest  of  TV  aerials. 

Although  the  huts  look  like  stone-age  sur- 
vivals outside,  inside  they  are  clean  and  well 
furnished  with  whitewashed  walls  and  wood- 
en beams  across  the  ceilings.  The  Image  of 
a  stockbroker's  cottage  in  Kent,  right  down 
to  the  electric  spin  drier  and  the  20-lnch 
screen. 

There's  a  price  war  In  petrol  on  In  the 
West.  It's  cheap  enough  for  a  start,  but 
now  In  some  places  It  is  down  to  24.9  cents 
a  gallon — call  It  two  bob. 

The  word  for  all  white  Americans  here, 
whatever  the  nationality,  is  "Anglos." 

It  has  been  used  since  the  first  pioneers  to 
distinguish  American  settlers  from  their 
Spanish  predecessors. 

The  land-hungry  whites  pvished  the  local 
Indian  tribes,  the  Navahoes  and  tbe  Apaches, 
back  and  back,  away  from  their  original 
land. 

Finally,  they  found  the  scrubbiest,  most  re- 
mote. Infertile  spots  they  could  discover,  and 
handed  them  over  to  them  as  "reEerrationfi." 

It  Just  happens  that  It  Is  on  this  type  of 
land  that  tbe  20th  century  has  discovered 
both  uranium  and  oil  deposits. 

The  craze  Is  dead,  long  live  the  craze.  A 
storekeeper  In  Albuquerque  offers  a  free  hula 
hoop  with  every  whlrley  whlrler  bought  by 
his  customers.  The  whlrley  whlrler:  A  plate 
on  a  stick. 

Another  ill  wind — one  that  blew  much  too 
good — blustered  across  Dallas  as  I  left  It. 

Tbe  Dallas  Heart  Association  sent  up  22,- 
069  bright  red  balloons  with  appeals  for 
funds  attached,  with  free  tickets  to  a  Dallas 
symphony  concert  aboard  150  of  them. 

Gale  force  winds  wafted  the  balloons  off 
toward  Mexico  border.  Not  one  landed  In 
Dallas. 


RATON  MACK  URIOSTE 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  month  I  lost  one  of  my  best  personal 
friends.  Raton  Mack  Urioste.  He  was  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  Raton,  N.  Mex. 
He  devoted  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the 
welfare  of  his  family  and  the  people  of 
his  community. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  post- 
master of  Raton,  and  was  loved  by  its 
patrons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Raton  Daily 
Range,  entitled  "The  PJyI.  Is  Gone,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

Thk  P.M.  Is  Gom 

In  every  community  may  be  found  one  or 
more  men  whose  work  and  Interests  enable 
them  to  keep  their  finger  constantly  on  the 
collective  pulse  and  to  report  accurately  on 
their  home  town's  attitudes  and  reactions 
weU  In  advance.  To  a  newspaper  such  an 
Individual  Is  a  tremendous  help  and  never- 
ending  source  of  reliable  Information.  For 
almost  all  our  years  in  Raton  Mack  Urioste 
has  been  such  a  man. 

But  for  a  moment  or  two  we  would  prefer 
to  think,  of  the  place  Mack  has  left  vacant 
In  the  life  of  Raton.  In  his  all-too-few  years 
he  had  devoted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  public  service. 

Few  men  In  their  lifetime,  however  long, 
have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  ..c- 
quaintances  and  close  friends  that  Mack 
enjoyed  in  Raton  and  northeastern  New 
Mexico.  Eight  years  In  the  treasurer's  office 
brought  him  In  contact  with  almost  every 
family  in  Colfax  County.  And  15  years  as 
postmaster  provided  him  with  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  every  family  In  Raton.  Truly, 
his  was  a  life  of  service  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived. 

Serving  his  fellow  man  In  his  official  ca- 
pacities was  not  enough.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  have  the  vision  of  a  new  church  for 
St.  Joseph's  parish  but  for  Mack  the  vision 
was  only  the  beginning.  Working  day  and 
night  in  cooperation  with  Father  Salas  to 
whom  he  bid  goodbye  only  a  few  days  ago. 
Mack  never  slackened  his  efforts  until  the 
dedication  of  the  beautiful  new  building  was 
an  accomplished  fact.  Even  In  his  passing 
he  is  urging  his  friends  and  neighbors  to 
help  complete  the  financing  that  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Mack  would  want  It  no 
other  way. 

Long  before  the  church  project.  Mack  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of  the  Raton  Credit 
Union.  Not  a  widely  publicized  organiza- 
tion, it  has  nevertheless  provided  financial 
help  in  times  of  need  for  hundreds  of  Ra- 
tonians. 

An  Intimate  friend  of  political  leaders 
in  high  places.  Mack  was  always  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  anything  he  could  that  might 
benefit  the  community  In  which  he  lived. 
A  quarter  of  a  centiiry  ago  he  organized  the 
Young  Democrats  of  Colfax  County.  Often 
he  traveled  far  and  wide  In  the  Interest  of 
better  roads,  new  Industrlea  and  pwyrolls 
for  the  area. 

To  his  family,  as  well  as  the  community, 
he  leaves  a  rich  heritage  of  public  service 
that  few  can  matoh  and  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

But  to  us  Mack  leaves  something  much 
more  personal — memories — ^memories  of  the 
countless  times  we  have  "chewed  the  fat" 
with  him  about  the  mall  service  over  which 
he  presided,  how  delivery  could  be  speeded 
to  Gladstone,  why  Mrs.  Jones  was  getting 
poor  service  In  Albuquerque,  why  we  kept 
getting  5c-due  address -change  notices  on  the 
same  subscriber. 

Mack  leaves  memories  of  some  pretty 
hot  argimients  down  through  the  years.  But 
much  more  clear  are  the  memories  of  the  way 
the  hatohet  was  burled  an  hour  later  over 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  his  always  good-hum(»«<i 
acceptance  of  our  gripes. 

Yes,  for  us,  every  bit  as  much  as  for  those 
who  have  known  him  a  lifetime.  It  Is  going 
to  be  hard  to  realize  that  "the  PM.."  as  we 
affectionately  called  him.  Is  gone. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  trmn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
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Hon.  Daniel  A.  PIeeo,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  there  appeared  an  article 
\^hich  would  indicate  that  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  were  in  full  accord 
with  the  so-called  labor  reform  bill  en- 
titled the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill,  S.  505. 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  it  was 
agreed  that  the  subcommittee  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  it  could  go  with  the 
bill  before  it.  and  that  the  entire  com- 
mittee should  be  asked  to  work  on  the 
controversinl  amendments.  The  Re- 
publicans agreed  that,  because  of  the 
controversial  amendments  proposed,  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  entire 
committee  to  consider  them,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  details 
ironed  out  at  that  level.  In  fact,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1 ,  who 
made  the  motion  to  send  the  bill  to  the 
full  committee,  stated  we  should  permit 
the  full  committee  to  consider  amend- 
ments which  certain  members  feel  are 
necessary  in  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  comment  at 
this  time  because  I  am  sure  the  press 
misinterpreted  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy], 
yesterday  when  members  of  the  press 
inferred  that  the  committee  was  unani- 
mous in  its  observations  that  the  meas- 
ure was  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  with  the  understanding  that  I  may 
proceed  further,  because  I  have  a  few 
other  matters  to  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  simply  wish  to  con- 
cur in  the  observations  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona.  What 
he  said  expressed  exactly  my  under- 
standing of  the  situation  as  we  left  the 
committee  room.  When  the  article  was 
brought  to  my  attention  I  noted  it  could 
easily  be  misinterpreted.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  record  clear  as  to  the 
explanation. 


THE  KENNEDY-ERVIN  LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
man  who  for  more  than  a  year  scruti- 
nized the  inner  workings  of  Jimmy 
Hoffa's  Teamsters  Union  has  termed  the 
Kennedy-Ervin  labor  bill  "unacceptable 
and  inefficient." 

Godfrey  P.  Schmidt,  one  of  the  three 
court-appointed  monitors  named  to 
clean  up  the  Teamsters  Union,  made  his 
statement  In  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy!  sp>onsor 
of  Senate  bill  505,  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Schmidt,  a 
professor  of  constitutional  law  at  Ford- 
ham  University,  had  previously  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  concerning  the 
labor  reform  measure. 


Schmidt  said : 

One  of  the  most  rampant  abuses  of  power 
in  the  labor  movement  consists  In  the  prac- 
tice of  visiting  reprisals  upon  union  mem- 
bers and  ofidcers  who  dare  to  exercise  free 
speech  In  opposition  to  the  wishes  or  pro- 
grams of  powerful  labor  leaders.  The  Wag- 
ner Act  long  ago  forbade  reprisals  by  em- 
ployers against  workers  who  indulged  In 
concerted  activities. 

The  point  Is  that  a  new  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice of  labor  leaders  should  be  defined  for 
the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  workers  free 
speech  and  a  bill  of  rights  and  freedom  from 
reprisals  when  their  views  collide  with  tliose 
of  their  leaders. 

Schmidt's  statement  continued: 

Your  bill  would.  I  think,  be  unacceptable 
and  inefflclpnt  precisely  because  it  falls  to 
take  care  of  this  most  important  abuse. 

Schmidt  asserted  that  his  talks  with 
workers  convinced  him  that  "no  labor 
reform  can  be  effectuated  unle.s-s  rccog- 
nition  and  organizational  picketing  is 
banned.  Your  (Kennedy's'  proliibition 
of  blackmail  picketing  is  completely  in- 
adequate." 

Since  the  irresponsible  power  of  labor 
leaders  needs  curbing,  Schmidt  said: 
"Secondary  boycotts,  which  is  a  source 
of  this  power  must  be  limited." 

He  continued: 

I  think  the  administration  bill's  provisions 
In  this  respect  should  be  Incorporated  in 
your  bill.  •  •  •  I  am  not  lmpres.sed  by  the 
argument  that  corrupt  practices  should  be 
remedied  by  one  bill  and  labor  relations  by 
another.  •  •  •  What  you  must  strike  at  Is 
the  source  of  untrammeled  power  exercised 
by  labor  leaders.  You  must  .submit  that 
power  to  reasonable  and  civilized  regula- 
tion. 

Schmidt  declared: 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  we  have  crimi- 
nal laws  on  our  bixiks  to  prevent  and  to 
punish  threat.s  and  coercion.  Such  laws  nre 
u.sually  inefficacious  for  the  purpose  1  have  in 
mind  becau.se  their  measure  of  proof  Is 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Schmidt  further  said : 

You  asked  me  why  the  Teamsters  mem- 
ber.'-hlp  have  not  risen  up  to  oust  the  crimi- 
nals from  their  union  and  to  purge  It  of 
corrupt  practices.  Any  rank  and  file  mem- 
ber can  give  you  the  answer.  He  Is  afraid 
to  protest.  He  is  afraid  to  stand  up  and  say 
what  is  on  his  mind  in  a  union  hall. 

If  he  does,  he  Incurs  the  peril  of  per.^oi'.nl 
violence,  of  threats,  and  of  a  whole  series 
of  pressures  ranging  from  frankly  brutal  to 
hypocritical  subtle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Schmidt  to  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy)  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

February  9.  1959. 
Hon.  John  P.  Kennkdt. 
V.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sknatob  Kennedy:  When  I  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  January  29.  1959.  you  asked  me  to 
submit,  in  writing,  my  views  on  S.  505 
(the  so-called  Kennedy-Ervln  bill).  Unfor- 
tunately, In  view  of  my  trip  to  the  Orient.  I 
do  not  have  either  the  time  or  the  facilities 
to  give  a  detailed  Justification  for  the  views 


which  I  express  in  this  letter.  However,  I 
shall  set  forth  herein  the  points  which  I 
regard   as  particularly  Important. 

B.»fore  I  address  myself  to  them,  may  I 
lake  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  me  by  yourself  and 
your  subcommltt<?e  and  for  the  honor  you 
did  me  in  asking  me  to  testify. 

l.  Perhaps  Uie  major  evil  to  be  remedied 
by  any  labor  law  at  this  time  Is  the  curbing 
of  the  unlimited  power  which  liiis,  over  the 
years,  been  surrendered  nut  so  much  to 
imlonlsts.  nor  even  to  unions,  but  Ui  union 
leaders.  No  honest  man  would  want  the 
dictatorial  power  presently  exercised  by 
manv  labor  leaders.  Nothing  In  this  letter 
C'jiisiltutfs  an  etTort  to  repress  the  legiti- 
mate a.-piratUjiis  of  trade  uiuoni.sta  and 
trade  uiuon  leadeis.  What  needs  regulation 
is  the  lu:it  for  power  of  union  leaders  which 
(as  the  revel.itions  of  the  McClellan  com- 
m.ttee  dfmon.sinite)  has  not  been  mod- 
erated by  the  consciences  of  the  leaders  In- 
volved. I  have  not  been  able  to  discern 
ethical  or  religious  restraints  in  the  conduct 
and  fr.:>quent  pr.ictlces  of  the  leaders  who 
make  legislation  now  necessary  and  urgent. 
In  tills  connection,  I  am  not  Interested  In 
knowing  whether  the  number  of  these  lead- 
ers Is  large  or  small.  I  am  sure  that  relative 
to  our  population,  the  number  of  murderers 
Is  small.  That,  however,  is  no  argument 
against  having  laws  against  murder.  The 
lurt  for  power  of  which  I  write  oppresses 
workers,  employers,  and  the  public.  It  has 
grown  gross  and  unclvlll/.ed  because  of  the 
special  Immunities  yielded  to  or  usurped  by 
the  leaders  themselves. 

2.  One  of  the  most  rampant  abuses  of 
jmwer  in  the  liilxir  movement,  consists  In 
the  practice  of  visiting  reprisals  ujxjn  union 
members  and  otHclals  who  dare  to  exercise 
free  speech  In  opixxsitlon  to  the  wishes  of 
the  programs  of  powerful  labor  leaders.  The 
Wagner  Act  lon>?  ago  forbade  reprisals  by 
employers  against  workers  who  Indulged  In 
concerted  activities.  TTie  measure  of  prix)f 
In  such  cases  Is  a  fair  preponderance  of  the 
evidence.  The  labor  boards  have,  with 
great  solicitude,  pursued  employers  who 
make  use  of  reprisals  against  workers.  The 
law  should  forbid  the  much  more  ruthless 
and  extensive  reprisals  by  labor  leaders 
H.,'ainst  the  rank-and-file  members  and  offi- 
cers. The  boards  should  use  the  same  metic- 
ulous solicitude  to  prevent  this  type  tyr- 
anny (which  Is  breeding  a  dangerous  servil- 
ity in  rank-and-file  members)  as  It  haa 
used  to  punish  employer  tyranny.  It  la  no 
answer  to  say  ( as  I  think  Professor  Cox 
said  I  that  we  have  criminal  laws  on  our 
books  to  prevent  and  to  punish  threats  and 
coercion.  Such  laws  are  usually  inefflcaclous 
for  the  purpose  I  have  In  mli^.d;  because 
their  moa-.ure  of  pr<K)f  Is  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Threats  and  coercion 
have  become  so  common;)lace  and  wlde- 
.spreiid  In  the  union  movement  as  to  sug- 
gest Fascist  oppression  and  a  facele.ss  way  of 
life  for  the  rank  and  file  w!)rker  You  arked 
mo  why  the  Teamsters  membership  have  not 
rl-'icn  up  to  ou.st  the  criminals  from  their 
union  and  to  purge  It  of  corrupt  practices. 
Any  rank  and  file  member  (who  will  talk 
frankly  and  couratreously  and  who  h;ui  not 
been  brainwashed  by  the  ceaseless  union 
iTider  propaganda)  can  give  you  the  answer. 
He  Is  afraid  to  protest  He  is  afraid  to  stand 
up  and  .-ay  what  Is  on  his  mind  In  a  union 
hall  If  he  does,  he  Incurs  the  peril  of  pcr- 
sotuU  violence,  of  threats,  and  of  a  whole 
series  of  pressures  ranging  from  frankly 
brutal  to  hypocritically  subtle.  He  has  been 
Riven  no  Indication  by  Congress,  the  courts, 
and  the  law  enf'ircement  agencies  that  he 
has  much  of  a  chance  to  come  off  success- 
fully If  he  enters  the  unequaled  struggle 
against  labor  leaders.  The  latter  have  un- 
limited expense  accounts,  large  union  treas- 
uries which  they  use  as  their  own  facilities. 
competent  and  often  devloiis  lawyers,  paid 
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out  of  union  treasuries,  a  horde  of  actual  or 
potential  investigators  and  goon  squads  to 
take  care  of  the  more  recalcitrant  cases. 
The  worker  stands  alone  against  and  un- 
protected from  the  union  boss  who  Is  often 
feared  more  than  any  company  boss.  He 
must  depend  upon  free  legal  advice  given 
six>radlcally.  or  he  must  pay  his  own  legsd 
bills.  The  point  Is  that  a  new  unfair  labor 
practice  of  lat>or  leaders  should  be  defined 
for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  workers  free 
speech  and  a  bill  of  rights  and  freedom 
from  reprisals  when  their  views  collide  with 
those  of  their  leaders.  Your  bill  would.  I 
think.  b«  unacceptable  and  Inefficient  pre- 
cisely because  It  falls  to  take  care  of  this 
most  Important  abuse. 

3.  From  my  conversaJons  with  rank  and 
file  workers.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  are 
as  convinced  as  I  am  that  no  labor  reform 
can  be  effectuated  unless  recognltional  and 
organizational  picketing  Is  banned.  Your 
prohibition  of  blackmail  picketing  Is  com- 
pletely Inadequate.  In  the  first  place.  It 
neglects  the  rather  obvious  fact  that  your 
proposed  section  8(b)7  (p.  48  of  your  bill) 
could  very  easily  be  evaded.  In  the  second 
place,  your  language  makes  enforcement 
all  but  Impoeslble.  I  see  no  reason  why 
Uie  coercive  thrust  of  the  picket  line  should 
be  permitted  to  be  used  to  prevent  free 
choice  of  bargaining  agentf.  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  central  to  the  labor  relations 
policy  of  this  country.  When  you  questioned 
me  on  this  point  you  were  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  Puerto  Rlcan  workers  who  were 
being  exploited  by  employers  by  means  of 
low  wages  and  bad  working  conditions.  So 
am  I.  But  such  situations  are  far  more 
rare,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  situation  with 
which  I  am  concerned,  namely:  the  repeated 
Instances  of  back-door  agreements  between 
corrupt  or  dictatorial  labor  leaders  and  em- 
ployers, both  of  whom  turr.  their  backs  on 
employees'  wishes.  Moreover,  the  case  of  the 
exploited  worker  can  easll)  be  handled  by 
the  traditional  organlzatlont  1  methods  which 
have  made  unionism  great  for  many  years 
past. 

4.  Since  the  Irresponsible  power  of  labor 
leaders  needs  curbing  (It  is  ".his  power  which 
gives  them  the  opportunity  x>  play  dictator) . 
secondary  boycotts,  which  U  a  source  of  this 
power,  must  be  limited.  (Tlie  original  Inten- 
tion of  those  who  framed  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  has  been  betrayed  or  frustrated  by  a 
whole  series  of  Board  and  court  decisions.) 
I  think  the  administration  bill's  provisions 
In  this  resjject  should  be  incorporated  in  your 
bill.  With  growing  impertinence,  labor  lead- 
ers dragoon  neutrals  Into  participation  In 
their  lat>or  disputes.  We  need  the  rational 
limitation  which  the  administration  bill  pro- 
vides. I  am  not  Impressed  l)y  the  argument 
that  corrupt  practices  should  be  remedied 
By  one  bill  and  labor  relat  ons  by  another 
bill.  What  you  must  strike  at  Is  the  source 
of  untrammeled  power  exercised  by  labor 
leaders.  You  must  submit  tl.at  power  to  rea- 
sonable and  civilized  regulation.  Most  of 
the  corrupt  practices  revealed  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  have  been  made  possi- 
ble, against  the  wishes  of  the  decent  rank 
and  fUe  majority,  precisely  because  union 
leaders  have  held  at  the  head  of  the  worker 
several  cocked  guns:  (a)  compulsory  union- 
ism without  any  effective  In-.raunlon  bill  of 
rights;  (b)  organizational  ard  recognltional 
picketing:  and  (c)  the  secandary  boycott 
bloated  to  the  unconscionable  grab  for  power 
now  permitted  by  the  Board  and  the  courts. 

5.  Your  provisions  on  dlsclc«ure  are  lauda- 
ble and  necessary  but  not  sufllclent.  Ob- 
viously, you  want  truthful  Information. 
Truthful  Information  wlU  always,  or  even 
generally,  b«  supplied  by  labor  leaders  who 
are  corrupt.  Tour  disclosure  provision* 
should  b«  Implemented  with  the  power  of 
searching  investigation  vested  in  some  ap- 
propriate administrative  agency.  The  rank- 
and-file   worker    should    have    the   right    to 


make  his  complaints  to  this  agency  and  to 
the  courts.  This  agency  should  have  the 
duty  to  make  checks  and  investigations 
where  reports  submitted  to  it  suggest  the 
need  for  such  facts  and  investigation. 

6.  It  is  not  enough  to  require  submission 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  constitu- 
tions and  bylaws.  Some  of  the  constitutions 
and  bylaws  which  are  in  effect  today  contain 
provisions  which  are  a  disgrace  to  indus- 
trial democracy  and  to  those  fundamental 
freedoms  which  are  part  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
Some  unions'  bylaws  and  constitutions,  In 
effect,  strip  the  worker  of  free  speech  and 
other  rights  and  reduce  them  to  the  status 
of  second-class  citizens.  You  ought  to  pro- 
vide certain  minimum  standards  for  man- 
datory inclusion  in  union  bylaws  and  con- 
stitutions— standards  guaranteeing:  (a)  Due 
process  and  fair  hearings  and  trials:  (b)  free 
speech  and  a  full  bill  of  rights;  (c)  fair  elec- 
tions; (d)  honest  handling  of  union  funds; 
(e)  uniform  accounting  procedures;  and  (f) 
fair  conduct  of  union  meetings  pursuant  to 
established  standards  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. Also.  I  think  there  should  be  In- 
cluded a  rule  requiring  (by  secret  ballot- 
ing) the  election  rather  than  appointment 
of  union  stewards;  and  the  jxjstlng  of  proper 
bonds  of  union  officers  who  handle  funds. 

7.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  subdivision 
(d),  section  101.  page  7,  of  your  bill.  This 
would  make  possible  the  continued  depreda- 
tions of  "paper"  locals.  Perhaps  you  might 
want  to  moderate.  In  connection  with  small 
unions,  some  of  the  details  In  reporting  re- 
quirements, but  on  essentials,  all  unions 
should  l>e  covered. 

8.  Since  the  conflicts  of  interest  listed  in 
the  first  six  paragraphs  of  section  102  do  not 
cover  the  whole  area  of  potential  conflict 
and  interest,  you  ought  to  add  a  seventh,  in 
blanket  form,  to  supply  what  is  not  covered 
in  the  previous  six  provisions. 

9.  In  subdivision  (c),  page  10  of  your 
bill,  line  16  ought  to  read,  "or  minor  child 
holds,  or  has  held,  an  Interest,"  and  so  forth. 

10.  On  page  11,  line  8.  I  think  the  adverb 
"solely"  ouglit  to  be  omitted. 

11.  On  page  12.  subdivision  (b).  line  15ff. 
I  am  unable  to  determine  with  clarity 
whether  you  intended  to  Include  lawyers. 
Your  bin  Is  amblguotis  in  this  respect.  I 
would  be  opposed  to  any  requirements  of 
disclosure  which  mandate  breach  of  the  rule 
of  confidential  communication  between  at- 
torney and  client. 

12.  On  page  13,  line  3,  I  think  the  word 
"solely"  should  be  omitted. 

13.  On  page  19.  subdivision  C,  line  S,  after 
the  word  "destroys."  I  think  you  ought  to 
add  the  words,  "changes  or  mutilates." 

14.  On  page  20,  lines  8  to  16,  I  think  it 
ought  to  appear  clearly  that  the  court  can 
preserve  the  status  quo  ante  In  a  proper 
case.  As  your  bill  is  worded,  this  might  be 
Impossible.  Generally  speaking,  I  am  In 
favor  of  restoring  to  the  courts  their  tradi- 
tional equity  Jurisdiction.  I  think  the  anti- 
injunctlon  acts  have  been  an  Improper  en- 
croachment upon  equity  Jurisdiction.  Mere- 
ly to  decide  that  a  labor  dispute  Is  Involved 
and  that,  therefore,  the  court  is  powerless 
to  go  Into  the  merits  of  the  case  is  hardly 
the  administration  of  Justice. 

15.  As  to  section  110.  pages  20-21.  some 
provision  ought  to  be  included  to  prevent 
the  unions'  dues  and  assets  from  being  used 
to  pay  fines  Imposed  on  labor  "leaders." 

16.  On  page  27,  line  10,  the  trustee  In- 
volved should  also  have  to  sign  the  report 
and  the  report  should  be  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  trusteed  local. 

17.  Your  bill  generally  falls  to  provide 
standards  for  dissolutions  and  mergers  of 
unions.  Since  mergers  and  dissolutions  are 
used  by  "leaders"  as  instruments  for  perpetu- 
ation of  their  own  power,  they  need  special 
attention. 

18.  On  page  29,  section  204,  the  workers 
should  have  the  right  to  go  to  the  courts 


v.. 


if    the    Secretary   does    not  find    "probable 
catise." 

19.  On  page  33,  line  1.  membership  in 
"good  standing"  should  either  be  defined  by 
reference  to  certain  elementary  standards  or 
there  should  be  a  requirement  that  the 
union's  constitution  should  define  clearly 
the  meaning  of  "good  standing."  As  I  indi- 
cated above,  standards  of  fair  elections 
should  t>e  included  in  the  statutes.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  require  that  the  elections 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws. 

20.  On  page  33.  line  23  ff,  it  Is  not  enough 
to  forbid  union  moneys  from  being  used  to 
promote  the  candidacy  of  any  person.  Union 
facilities,  too.  should  be  forbidden;  or  they 
should  be  granted  on  a  basis  of  equality  to 
all  candidates. 

21.  On  page  37.  section  305,  the  list  of 
misdeeds  should  be  expanded  to  Include  con- 
version of  union  funds,  reprisals  against 
members  and  officers,  and  serious  or  repeated 
violations  of  union  constitutions  or  bylaws. 

When  I  return  from  the  Orient  I  shall 
send  you  drafts  of  proposed  statutory  lan- 
guage. 

Sincerely, 

GoDntET  P.  Schmidt. 


FINANCIAL  TROUBLES  OP  THE 
STATES 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Example  of 
Michigan's  Trouble."  published  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  February  17.  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial shows  that  the  diflBculties  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  not  confined  to 
that  State  alone,  but,  rather,  appear  to 
be  very  general  simcng  many  cities, 
towns,  and  States  in  the  United  States. 
The  editorial  calls  attention  to  the  seri- 
ous financial  plight  in  which  many  of 
these  communities  find  themselves.  It 
also  points  up  the  lessons  contained  in 
those  facts  at  the  Federal  level  of 
Government. 

ExHisrr  1 

The  Example  or  Michigan's  Trottble 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  been  In  a  state 
of  financial  collapse,  unable  to  pay  Its  bills 
or  meet  Its  pa3rrolls.  Only  a  premature 
payment  of  taxes  made  volvmtarlly  by  Michi- 
gan industries  has  bailed  the  State  out 
temporarily  with  a  total  of  $35  million  In 
prepaid  taxes.  This  permitted  first  pay- 
ments since  November  to  the  State's  three 
major  universities.  They  had  been  borrow- 
ing against  anticipated  full  State  payment 
in  the  future.  Banks  had  already  shut  ofT 
payments  on  anticipation  when  Oovernor 
Williams'  appeal  was  made. 

This  is  a  notable  example,  for  Mr.  Wil- 
liams Is  one  of  the  foremost  among  those 
Democrats  who  believe  in  a  policy  of  govern- 
ment spending.  There  Is  no  sign  even  now, 
with  the  State  treasury  empty,  that  he  sees 
any  error  in  his  ways.  As  one  byproduct,  it 
Is  hardly  likely  that,  having  brought  his 
own  State  to  this  financial  crisis,  he  will  be 
permitted  to  extend  his  philosophy  further 
by  a  place  on  the  national  Democratic  ticket. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  lesson  behind  this. 

Let  us  hope  it  is  read  by  those  who  have 
been  fiouting  President  Elsenhower's  plea  to 
hold  the  line  on  Government  spending. 
What  has  happened  In  Michigan  Is  an  ex- 
treme case.  But  It  is  only  a  few  degree* 
worse  than  the  critical  situation  that  exists 
In  covmtless  cities,  towns,  and  States. 
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There  may  be  a  favored  few,  but  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  budgetary  trouble  assails  prac- 
tically every  government  unit  In  the  coun- 
try. A  good  portion  of  the  taxable  assets  of 
the  community  is  siphoned  off  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Governor  Leroy  Collins 
of  Florida  pointed  out  at  the  last  congress 
of  States,  that  of  the  $19  billion  paid  In 
taxes  In  his  State  $1.2  billion  went  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  national  debt  has 
Jumped  $12  billion.  Yet  In  the  same  period, 
due  to  their  Inability  to  widen  their  taxable 
sources,  the  local  governments  have  run  up 
a  debt  Increase  of  $32  billion,  three  times 
the  national  debt  Increase.  State  and  local 
debt  now  stands  at  more  than  $50  billion. 
greater  than  the  National  Government's  debt 
In  any  year  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Michigan  Is  the  first  State  to  go  flat  broke, 
but  It  may  not  be  the  last.  Local  and  State 
governments  everywhere  in  the  country  are 
at  their  wits'  end  trying  to  balance  the 
budget.  Meanwhile  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  respon,se  to  the  fallacy  of  "let 
Washington  pay."  Is  spending  more  than 
ever. 


PRICING  AMERICAN  PRODUCTTS  OUT 
OP  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Fool's  Gold,"  publi-^hcd  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  18, 
1959.  The  editorial  points  out,  particu- 
larly, the  dangers  of  inflation  as  it  af- 
fects the  export  business  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  the  danger  that  inflation 
might  help  quickly  to  price  American 
products  out  of  foreign  markets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fool's  Goi  d 

That  Inflation  Is  not  Just  an  Idle  threat 
Invented  by  pennyplnchers  Is  shown  by  the 
Increasing  worry  In  W.ishln'tton.  and  in  the 
business  comnrunity,  over  the  U.S.  position 
in  world  markets. 

As  an  article  in  this  newspaper  the  other 
day  reported,  one  of  the  symptoms  is  that 
this  year's  American  e.xpcrt.s.  like  last  year's, 
are  expected  to  be  well  below  those  of  1957. 
Partly  as  a  result,  the  1059  omilow  of  gold 
and  dollars  to  foreigners  will  probably  run 
about  $3  billion,  a  high  figure  not  much  be- 
low last  year's. 

Such  figures  in  them.selves  are  not  con.sid 
ered  to  be  necessarily  a  cause  for  immediate 
alarm.  What  they  may  portend,  rather,  are 
the  posslblities  that  American  firms  could 
price  them.selves  out  of  world  markets  and 
that  there  could  a  deepening  international 
distrust  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

And  the  key  element  In  the.se  unpleasant 
possibilities  would  be  the  continuation  of 
inflation-generating  Federal  deficits.  As  one 
banker  put  it:  "If  we  should  fall  to  contain 
Inflation,  our  domestic  costs  and  prices  would 
rise  faster  than  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  that  should  happen,  many  U.S. 
exports  would  be  quickly  priced  out  of 
world  markets."  Interestingly  enough,  some 
of  our  allies  have  been  making  notable  ef- 
forts to  restrain  Inflation. 

Now  it  is  often  argued  that  factors  other 
than  deficits  account  for  rising  costs  and 
prices — particularly  the  continual  wage  In- 
creases enforced  by  unions.  Certainly  that 
adds  to  costs  and  prices,  but  wage  Increases 
that  are  unjustified  by  economic  performance 
usually  reflect  rather  than  cause  an  infla- 
tionary situation.  The  basic  control,  or  lack 
of  control,  of  the  money  supply  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  And  deficits  can 
increase   the   effective   money   supply. 


So  It's  no  use  pretending  that  we  can  for- 
ever run  deficits  without  getting  into 
trouble.  The  gold  outflow  is  one  more  timely 
warning  that  Inflation  is  fool's  gold — not 
something  for  sensible  nations  to  fool  with. 


THOMAS  G.  MEEKER.  RECIPIENT  OP 
ARTHUR  S.  FLEMMINO  AWARD 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  is- 
sued by  Edward  N.  Gad' by.  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, concernine;  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Meeker, 
General  Coun.sel  of  the  Commission,  who 
is  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  10  Arthur 
S.  Flemming  awards  5i)onsored  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wa.'-h- 
ington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Meeker  is  an  outstanding  citi;'en 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  All  of  us 
who  know  him  are  veiy  pleased  that  he 
has  been  honored  with  thi.s  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  liie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Securitie.s  .\nd  Exchange  Commi.ssioh. 

WashinciDn.  DC..F   bniar;/  17.  19rj9. 

Chr»irmrin  Edw.\rd  N.  Gai.-,by.  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  C'om.iiission,  ttday  is- 
sued the  fnll.iwirg  statement  concern  Inu; 
Th  mnr  G  Mr— k»r.  Gener.il  Coun.sel  of  the 
Commis' ion,  the  recipient  of  one  of  10  Ar- 
thur S  Flenming  .'iwards  smusurrd  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commcce  of  Wa.shmgtun, 
DC  : 

"The  members  nnd  .stntT  Mf  the  Commission 
Join  me  in  C()n<;r:itu!  iting  Tliomas  G  Meek'^r 
on  his  srl'^ction  by  the  -Ar-.htir  S.  Flemming 
Awards  Commission  of  th?  Jimlor  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Warhingtmi,  DC.  .is  one  of 
the  10  outstanding  young  men  in  the  Federal 
service. 

'Mr.  Meeker  was  born  nn  September  30. 
1919.  at  Orancp,  N  J.  A  araduate  of  Wes- 
leyan  University  (B.A.,  li.'41)  and  of  the 
Yale  Law  School  (LL.  B.  1948).  he  first 
served  n.s  Ir.w  clrrh  to  Unlti'd  States  Dl-.trlct 
Juci";es  Carrol  C.  Hinrks  in  New  Haveti  and 
J.  J'sepli  Smith  in  H  irtfoid.  From  1949  to 
1954.  Mr.  Meeker  was  as'^oclated  with  the 
law  firm  of  Gumbart.  Corbin,  Tyler  &  C(K>per 
in  New  Haven.  Conn. 

"Appolnterl  to  the  Commission's  staff  a.s 
Assistant  General  Counsel  In  May  1954.  Mr. 
Merker  was  named  Associate  General  Coun- 
sel in  June  1955.  During  tiie  period  June  20 
to  November  28.  1955.  he  also  served  as  Arl- 
Int;  E^;ecutive  Director.  He  was  appointed  U) 
his  present  position  as  General  Counsel  of 
the  Commission  in  January  31.  105G. 

"A  member  of  the  Feder  il  and  State  bars 
In  Connecticut,  the  United  States  coxirts  of 
appeals  for  several  circuits  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  he  has  been  active 
in  the  American  Bar  As.soc^  tlon.  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  the  State  liar  Association  of 
Connecticut,  and  tlie  New  Haven  County  Bar 
Association  and  Is  now  serving  as  secretary 
to  the  Judicial  Council  of  Connecticut. 
From  1942  to  1946  Mr.  M?e':er  was  on  active 
duty  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  is  now 
a  major  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

"Mr.  Meeker  has  brought  to  the  ptibllc 
service  an  unusually  high  order  of  legal 
ability  and  a  sound  approach  to  highly  tech- 
nical and  difTicult  problems  in  the  very  sensi- 
tive and  complex  field  of  rccurities  and  fi- 
nance. In  his  capacity  as  General  Counsel 
he  has  responsibility  for  the  Commission's 
litigation  in  the  courts:  for  coordinating  the 
legal  policies  of  the  CommUislon;  and  for  ad- 
vising the  Commission  and  the  staff  on  a 
wide  variety  of  problems.  Mr.  Meeker,  both 
as  a  lawyer  and  administrator,  has  made 
many  extremely  significant  contributions  to 


the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  securities  laws. 

"The  winners  were  chosen  by  a  panel  of 
distinguished  Judges  from  among  53  nomi- 
nations by  23  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday.  February  19.  at  the 
Statler  Hotel.  Washington,  DC.  Mr.  Meeker 
may  be  Ju-tifl.ibly  proud  of  his  award  and  we 
extend  to  him  our  sincerest  api)reclatlon  for 
his  years  of  r)Utstanding  and  devoted  public 
service  in  the  Interest  of  Investor  protec- 
tion." 


EFFECTS  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET  ON 
LIFE  INSURANCE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  6,  1959.  the  joint  commit- 
tee on  economic  pohcy  of  the  Life  In- 
surance A.s.sociation  of  America  i.s.«;ued  a 
.statement  on  tiiP  cfTects  of  the  Fcieral 
budget  on  the  hfe  insurance  business  of 
the  country.  Tlie  siatement  emphasizes 
very  strongly  the  not  d  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  what  sucii  a  balanced  budget 
means  to  holders  of  life  insurance  po- 
lici"s  in  general.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.srnt  that  the  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoi;d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST^TF^^ENT  on  the  PFDrRM,  Bt'nCFT    BT  Their 
Joint  Co.vimitjee   o.n    Eiunomic   Poticy' 

The  life  Insuraiue  business  Is  greatly  en- 
couraged by  Frfs.iditit  Elsenhower's  an- 
nounreinent  tliat  tlio  Fi-deral  liudgel  to  b« 
presented  to  Congress  this  month  for  the  next 
fi  cal  year  will  be  a  balanced  one.  with  ex- 
penditures limited  to  receli)ts  aixiut  k77 
billion 

The  life  Insurance  business  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  infli.tlonary  forces  In  our 
ecoi.Mmy  which  have  eroded  the  \ahie  of  the 
doll.ir.  as  eMdcnced  by  a  ste.uiy  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  over  the  past  years.  At  the 
very  base  of  our  country's  monetary  sy.st<  m 
is  the  financial  soundness  of  the  Federal 
Govennneiit's  operfitions. 

If  this  country  Is  to  take  seriously  the 
thrr.it  of  infi.ition,  witli  it.s  devastating  ef- 
fects upon  (Uir  economy  and  the  welfare  of 
it:  ci'i/ens.  the  Pre.sidenl's  action  sliould  en- 
li."- L  universal  supjxirt 

A  b.ilanced  budget  means  living  within  our 
means.  It  Is  a  sound  step  i.eccs.sary  to  avoid 
a  further  drop  in  the  purcha.snig  jxiwcr  of 
the  dollar.  To  incur  a  Federal  deficit  In 
prostxrous  tunes  would  surely  pr(xluce  a 
further  rl.'e  In  the  cost  of  living.  Wise  man- 
atrcm'^nt  of  the  financial  uflalrr  of  the  coun- 
try rt(]uires  that  tlie  Federal  budget  be  bal- 
anced in  a  period  of  prosperity.  It  also 
dlrUites  lliut  a,  budeet  surt)lus  nnd  retire- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  huge  Federal  debt 


'  Cliilrn-.an.  O  Kelley  Anderson,  president. 
New  England  Mutual  I.lfe  Insurance  Co.; 
Claude  L.  Bonner,  prcs.dent.  Continental 
American  Life  Insurance  Co  ;  H.  W  Brower, 
president,  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
California;  Paul  F.  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
board,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co  ;  Louis  W.  Dawson,  president,  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co  .  NY.:  Frederic  W.  Ecker, 
president.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
Leland  J  Kalnibach,  president.  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  In.surance  Co.;  R.  B.  Richardson, 
president.  Western  Life  Insurance  Co  :  Car- 
rol M.  Shanks,  president,  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Co  of  America;  Donald  C.  Sllchter, 
president,  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.;  Frazar  B.  Wilde,  president,  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co.:  James 
Ralph  Wood,  president,  Southwestern  Life 
Insurunoe  Co. 
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should  be  achieved  In  times  of  high  pros- 
perity. 

The  decision  to  bring  the  Federal  budget 
into  balance  in  the  next  fiscal  year  is  sup- 
ported by  economic  developments  in  recent 
months.  Since  the  low  point  in  the  short 
ba-iness  recession  reached  last  spring,  an 
c::c?llent  recovery  has  been  achieved  and  the 
I  t.onal  economy  is  again  apfiroachlng  all- 
i.mc  highs  of  business  activity.  Most  econ- 
(  mists  trained  in  business  forecasting  antic- 
line that  business  recovery  will  continue  In 
19^)9 

The  developments  In  our  national  econ- 
omy point  up  the  wisdom  of  providing  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  In  the  next  fiscal 
year  if  we  are  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
a  further  drop  in  the  value  cf  the  dollar. 
Under  the  business  conditions  which  are  de- 
veloping our  system  of  taxes  should  produce 
the  required  revenue  to  meet  the  estimated 
budget  of  $77  billion.  The  key  question  is 
whether  Federal  expenditures  can  be  held 
to  that  figure.  The  budget  wisely  provides 
lor  no  etlntlng  of  national  defense  expendi- 
tures, which  will  be  at  a  peacetime  high. 
However,  to  hold  within  the  »77  billion  limit 
the  President  calls  for  the  encing  of  some 
temporary  domestic  programs  and  the  hold- 
ing of  other  non-defense  progrums  at  levels 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest.  This 
program  should  be  strongly  supi>orted  by  the 
American  j>eople. 

Since  1948  the  cost  of  living  has  rlcen 
nearly  50  percent.  Federal  deficits  In  many 
of  the  postwar  years  have  played  no  small 
role  in  this  steady  erosion  In  the  value  of 
our  money.  There  Is  little  doxibt  that  the 
large  Federal  deficit  which  developed  this 
year  caused  great  concern  and  fear  by  the 
American  people  of  a  further  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  experience  which  other  coun- 
tries have  had  since  the  war,  and  earlier, 
shows  clearly  that  sound  govern:nent  financ- 
ing is  the  prime  essential  for  maintaining 
stability  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Although  the  monetary  authorities  have 
worked  hard  to  hold  down  the  ojst  of  living, 
they  need  the  assistance  of  an  e<|ually  deter- 
mined {i;^cal  policy  if  the  fight  against  Infla- 
tion is  to  be  won.  Moreover,  the  difficult 
pre  blems  of  managing  the  Federal  debt  can 
only  be  solved  In  the  public  Interest  if  the 
Government  lives  within  its  means. 

For  all  these  reacons.  the  lUe  Insurance 
business  strongly  advocates  that  every  effort 
be  expended  to  bring  the  budget  Into  bal- 
ance. Holding  down  Federal  expenditures 
will  not  be  an  easy  task.  We  urge  the  sup- 
(>jrt  of  all  our  citizens  in  thxs  vital  ea- 
deavor. 


SENATOR  GREEN,  OP  RHODE  IS- 
LAND. CHAIRMAN  EMERITUS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  entire  Senate  will  be  interested 
in  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  last  Tuesday, 
when  It  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion, submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbricht]  thanking  the 
former  chairman.  Senator  Green,  for 
his  devoted  service  to  the  committee. 
The  full  text  of  the  resolution  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas  Senator  Theodori  Francis  Green, 
of  Rhode  Island,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  from  1937 
to  1947  and  from  1949  to  date  and  served 
as  chairman  from  January  1957  to  February 
1959;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Grczn  has  served  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  by  his  initiative  and  hard 
work  In  obtaining  approval  by  the  Senate 
of  such   important  foreign   policy  measures 


as  the  Middle  Bast  resolution,  the  Mutual 
Security  Acts,  the  statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  numer- 
ous other  measures  and  treaties  Important 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
Senator  Grzzn  has  at  every  opportunity  en- 
couraged the  development  of  a  foreign  policy 
rooted  in  the  national  interest,  has  always 
devoted  his  full  energy  and  ability  to  the 
services  of  his  Nation,  and  has  brought  about 
closer  relations  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  this  Government  and 
otherwise  Improved  the  operations  of  the 
Commlttc>e  on  Foreign  Relations;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Green  has  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  expresses  its  warm  affection  for 
Senator  Green  and  Its  deep  appreciation  for 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  for  the  great  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  committee,  to 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  United  States  by  his 
Initiative  and  statesmanship;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  crder  to  continue  to  benefit  by 
utilizing  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  Senator  Green. 
designate  him  as  chairman  emeritus  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  hope  that  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green], 
will  enjoy  many  years  of  further  distin- 
guished service  as  chairman  emeritus 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS   FARM 
COMMODITIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.' 
YouKC  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair 
has  been  recognizing  Senators  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  addressed  the 
Chair.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  PROtmrl  have  been  address- 
ing the  Chair ;  and  the  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Chair  has 
been  alternating  recognition  from  one 
side  of  the  aisle  to  the  other,  during  the 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  gratified  by 
the  responses  which  have  been  coming 
in  by  mail  to  the  bill  (S.  946),  which  I 
recently  introduced  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  surplus  farm  commodities. 
The  bill  provides  that  soil  bank  pay- 
ments may,  if  the  farmer  chooses  to  do 
so.  be  paid  in  surplus  grains,  rather 
than  in  cash;  and  it  also  provides 
that  farmers  who  choose  this  form  of 
payment — in  grains — will  receive  a  bonus 
of  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  the  key 
virtue  of  closing  the  back  door  while  we 
are  opening  the  front  door,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  surplus  stocks  now  in  storage. 
Too  often,  new  stocks  have  come  in  at 
the  back  door,  with  the  result  that  we 
made  no  progress. 

The  program  of  Senate  bill  946  would 
retire  from  production  land  equal  to  the 
amount  of  grain  put  into  the  channels 
of  trade  or  of  use.  It  would  put  the 
farmer  back  on  his  feet,  und  in  charge  of 
his  own  farm;  and  It  would  free  the  tax- 
payer both  from  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 


soil-bank  program  and  from  the  cost  of 
storing  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  would  farmers  accept 
such  a  program?  The  response  which 
farmers  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
have  made  to  this  proposal  indicates  that 
they  most  certainly  would  accept  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  before  me  several  letters  on 
this  subject.  One  is  from  Tampicb.  111., 
and  is  written  by  a  farmer  who  says  he 
has  been  saying  for  the  last  3  years  that 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  program  that  will 
work. 

Another  letter  which  I  have  received 
comes  from  Vermillion.  S.  Dak.,  and  was 
written  by  a  farmer  who  says  he  has  been 
raising  530  to  600  hogs  a  year,  but  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  put  his  entire  farm 
into  the  soil  bank,  under  this  proposaL 

I  have  also  received  letters  from  Cen- 
terville  and  Hecla,  S.  Dak.,  and  from 
other  points.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letters  be  printed  at  this  FKJint 
in  the  Re:ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VERMnxioN,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  a  very  constructive  proposal  of  offer- 
ing surplus  grains,  instead  of  cash,  as  pay- 
ment for  acres  retired  in  the  soil  bank — plus 
a  10  p>ercent  bonus. 

I  farm  480  acres  of  level  land  near  Ver- 
million and  raise  500  to  600  hogs  per  year. 

I  am  not  In  the  soil  bank  now  but  would  be 
glad  to  put  my  entire  farm  in  under  the 
conditions  you  suprgest. 

Hoping  your  proposal  becomes  a  reality. 

George  Ballabo. 

Tampico,  III. 
Dear  Senator  Case:  I  see  in  the  paper  you 
are  going  to  Introduce  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
pay   soil    bank   farmers   in   grain   instead   of 
cash. 

I  have  been  saying  for  the  last  3  years  that 
kind  of  a  program  is  the  only  one  that  will 
work  and  farmers  that  have  any  sense  will 
go  along  with  that  kind  of  thinking.  And  it 
will  save  the  Government  billions  of  dollars 
in  doing  so. 

Very  truly  yours, 

K.  O.  Satterfteld. 

Hecla,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  I  note  your  proposal 
that  surplus  grains  be  offered  to  the  farmers 
who   will   retire   farmland    from    production. 

Let  me  say  that  I  fully  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
C.\SE.  And  I  believe  your  new  plan  as  stated 
has  great  merits  over  the  old  soil  bank  It 
would  start  to  move  out  some  of  the  1953  and 
1954  wheat  and  corn  now  stored  in  CCC 
blnsltes. 

And  then,  too.  It  wov.ld  give  us  a  chance  to 
put  this  grain  through  the  regular  channels 
of  trade. 

Well,  Mr.  Case,  more  power  to  you.  I  trtist 
you  can  put  your  proposal  through  in  time 
for  our  new  crop.  It  surely  would  save  the 
Government  buying  more  new  bins. 

With  kind  regards. 

O.  J.  Benctsson. 

Center  Point,  Ind. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  proposal  to  cut  farm  surpluses. 
I  have  heard  and  talked  to  several  persons  the 
past  couple  of  years  that  feel  the  same  way 
you  do  about  it. 

So  far  as  I  have  heard  you  are  the  only 
Senator  or  Congressman  that  could  see 
through  such  a  program.  However.  I  feel 
that  anyone  that  cannot  tmderstand  It  would 
find  a  problem  in  getting  from  his  home 
State  to  Washington. 
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If  the  CkJvernment  would  spend  the  $lVi 
million  that  is  spent  each  day  for  grain 
storage,  tlie  $1%  million  that  Is  spent  on 
Interest  each  day  on  the  g^aln  stored,  tl  V2 
billion  that  Is  spent  on  giveaways,  plus  the 
losa  In  spoiled  grain  and  shipping  costs,  It 
would  pay  the  greater  part  of  a  soil  bank  pro- 
gram that  would  work. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Moore. 

Centerville.  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  I  heard  your  talk  on 
the  farm  problem  and  the  bill  you  have 
Introduced  In  Congress. 

I  didn't  put  my  land  In  the  soil  bank  be- 
cause 5  yetirs  is  too  long  for  anybody  who  is 
not  old  enough  to  retire. 

Our  land  around  here  Is  too  high-priced  to 
take  $17  an  acre  for  5  years  with  taxes  alone 
taking  $2  an  acre  a  year. 

with  expenses  at  an  alltlme  high  I  feel 
that  something  such  as  this  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  us  and  the  taxpayer  wouldn't  howl 
that  the  farm  program  was  too  costly.  The 
Government  already  owns  the  grain  from 
former  years  and  there  would  be  no  need  of 
any    more   cash   outlay. 

If  the  farmer  was  given  the  right  to  Join 
such  a  program  on  a  1-year-at-a-tlme 
basis,  I  am  sure  there  would  be  many  who 
would  do  it. 

I  do  feel  that  It  should  be  required  that  the 
farmer  put  in  all  the  land  that  he  would  be 
planting  to  a  soil-depleting  crop,  excluding 
the  hay  and  pasture. 

This  way  it  would  prevent  him  from  plant- 
ing a  substitute  crop  and  thus  defeat  the 
purpose.  . 

Hope  you  can  get  something  done  on  this 
line. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Monson. 

Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak. 
Dear  Senator  Case:  This  is  only  a  personal 
opinion,  but  I  think  the  farm  bill  you  intro- 
duced   yesterday    makes    more    sense    than 
anything  I've  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Hope  it  makes  the  grade. 
Sincerely, 

Doug  Hill. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  ADMISSION  OP 
VERMONT  AS  THE  14TH  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  168 
years  ago  yesterday  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  took  action 
which  made  my  beloved  State  of  Ver- 
mont the  14th  member  State  of  this 
abiding  Union. 

Although  Vermont  did  not  legally  be- 
come one  of  the  United  States  until 
March  4.  1791,  the  act  of  admittance  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  Piesi- 
dent  George  Washington  on  February 
18,  and  Vermonters  have  traditionally 
taken  notice  of  this  date  because  they 
had  worked  hard  to  achieve  it. 

In  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  its 
neighboring  States — New  York.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  all  three 
of  which  laid  claim  to  portions  of  its 
land — and  as  a  result  of  the  indifference, 
and  even  opposition,  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  the  hardy  settlers  of  the  Green 
Mountain  country  created,  and  for  14 
years  defended,  its  status  as  an  inde- 
pendent Republic. 

Vermonters  are  justly  proud  of  the 
constitution  adopted  by  th^  Windsor 
Convention  in  July  of  1777.  I|  provided 
the  first  express  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion of  any  form  of  human  slavery  in  all 


history.  It  made  Vermont  the  first  State 
in  the  country  to  provide  for  universal 
manhood  suffrage  without  regard  to 
property  holdings — a  very  unique  and 
liberal  provision  for  those  days. 

Prom  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  people  of  Vermont 
contributed  greatly  to  it.s  successful  con- 
clusion. 

Less  than  a  month  after  Lexington  and 
Concord,  Ethan  Allen  and  83  of  the 
Green  Mountain  boys  crossed  Lake 
Champlain.  and  captured  from  the  Brit- 
ish Fort  Ticonderoga,  at  that  time  the 
largest  and  most  imprefjnable  fortifica- 
tion in  the  country. 

It  has  never  been  disproved  that  Allen 
demanded  the  fort's  surrender  "in  the 
name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress."  in  spite  of  the  fact, 
as  a  later  critic  stated,  "that  he  held  a 
commission  from  neither  source." 

The  capture  of  Ticondcroea  on  May  10. 
1775,  followed  2  days  later  by  the  taking 
of  the  fort  at  Crown  Point  by  Seth  War- 
ner and  his  men.  deprived  the  British  of 
an  important  northern  base,  and  sup- 
plied General  Washington  with  nearly 
150  cannon  which  helped  drive  the  Brit- 
ish from  Boston  the  next  winter.  Even 
more  important  than  the  military  re- 
sults of  these  victories  was  the  thrill  of 
pride  and  encouragement  which  swept 
through  all  the  colonies  at  the  news,  and 
helped  to  unify  them  in  the  struggle  for 
independence. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
two  Commissioners  from  Vermont  who 
presented  to  Congress  tlieir  State's  case 
for  admission  should  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  contributions  of  the  Vermont- 
ers.    They  told  Congress: 

The  citizens  of  that  State,  having  .shared  In 
common  with  those  of  th«!  other  SU\tes.  in 
the  hazards  and  burthens  of  establishing 
the  American  Revolution,  have  long  anx- 
iously desired  to  be  united  with  them,  under 
the  same  general  government.  They  have 
seen  with  great  satisfaction  a  new  and  more 
perfect  union  of  the  people  of  America,  and 
the  unanimity  with  which  they  have  recently 
approved  the  national  Constitution  mani- 
fests their  attachment  to  it.  and  the  zeal 
with  which  they  desire  to  participate  in  its 
benefits. 

"Questions  of  Interfering  Jurisdiction  be- 
tween them  and  the  State  of  New  York.  " 
they  told  the  Congress,  "have  heretofore  de- 
layed this  application.  Tliese  points  being 
now  happily  adjusted,  the  memorialists  on 
behalf  of  their  constituents,  most  respect- 
fully petition  that  the  Congress  will  consent 
to  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  by 
that  name  and  style,  as  a  new  and  entire 
member  of  the  United  States." 

The  petition  was  granted,  Vermont 
was  admitted  to  the  Union — the  first  new 
State  after  the  original  thirteen.  As  a 
Senator  from  that  truly  unique  and  his- 
toric State,  I  am  happy  to  conclude  that 
both  Vermont  and  the  United  States 
have  ever  since  been  better  for  that 
action  by  the  First  Congress. 


THE    WILDERNESS    BILL    AND    THE 
TIMBER  AND  LUMBER  INTERESTS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  such  a 
furor  of  opposition  to  the  wilderness 
bill  has  come  from  the  timber  and  lum- 
ber interests  that  I  requested  my  staff 
to  investigate  the  timber  supply  situa- 


tion and  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  that 
industry. 

Some  witnesses  before  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  have  indi- 
cated that  passage  of  the  bill  would  de- 
stroy the  industry.  The  more  reason- 
able have  contended  that  it  would  stop 
the  growth  of  the  lumber  business. 

The  facts  do  not  substantiate  either 
of  these  claims.  On  the  contrary,  the 
industry  depending  on  national  forest 
areas  will  have  to  grow  50  percent  if  it 
is  to  use  up  all  the  allowable  cut  now 
available  in  the  forests  outside  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  areas. 

There  are  14  States  in  which  wilder- 
ness areas  would  be  designated  in  the 
forests.  There  are  145  million  acres  of 
forest  in  the  States;  and  only  9.6  percent 
of  this,  or  less  than  14  million  acres, 
would  go  into  wilderness. 

The  present  allowable  cut  each  year  in 
the  national  fore.sts  in  the  14  States  is 
7,910  million  board-feet.  The  actual  cut 
in  1958  was  5.200  million  board-feet,  or 
66  percent  of  the  allowable  cut. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  showing  by 
State.s  the  allowable  cut,  the  actual  cut. 
and  the  percentar;es.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  appear  in  tlie  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
own  State  of  Montana  we  could  double 
the  cut  of  the  lumbering  industi-y  in  na- 
tional forests  and  still  have  a  few  million 
board  feet  left  uncut.  In  all  of  the  States 
where  the  major  wildeiness  reservations 
are  to  be  made,  there  is  still  an  excellent 
margin  between  the  trees  available  for 
cutting  and  the  actual  cut. 

Some  time  ago,  I  requested  the  making 
of  a  study  of  the  po.s.sibilities  of  expand- 
ing the  wood  industries  in  my  State.  It 
developed  that  we  have  a  supply  of  trees 
that  will  permit  all  existing  companies 
to  become  larger,  and  that  we  could  use 
a  large  number  of  new  companies  or  new 
plants  in  the  Slate,  without  going  onto 
a  single  acre  of  the  proposed  wilderness 
lands. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  some  of  the  commercial  interests 
have  exaggerated  the  effect  of  this  splen- 
did wilderness  proposal. 

The  timber  people  are  not  going  to  be 
"closed  down"  or  left  without  resources 
to  grow.  The  bill  is  not  going  to  ter- 
minate any  grazing  permits  held  by  live- 
stock men.     The  oil  and  the  minerals 


indub^ies  are  not  so  hard-pressed  for 
raw  material  that  they  need  the  right  to 
punch  holes  in  our  most  valuable  scenic 
areas,  which  have  excepUoniil  recrea- 
tional and  scientific  values,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  watershed,  game 
propagation,  and  other  uses. 

For  25  years,  I  have  fought  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  West  and 
of  the  Nation.  I  have  supported  meas- 
ures to  aid  every  industry  now  opposing 
the  wilderness  bill.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so,  for  my  interest  in  their  prosperity 
and  growth  Is  not  diminished  In  any  way. 

My  decision  to  support  the  wilderness 
bill  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  make,  for  the 
facts  show  that  it  is  a  good  measure, 
and  that  its  enactment  will  not  actually 
Injure  those  who  are  expressing  the 
greatest  fear  of  it. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 


THE  MININO  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
PROGRAM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on 
Inteiior  and  Insular  Affairs,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  that  committee. 
His  statement  outlined  in  some  detail 
the  program  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  for  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
on  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  committee  and,  by  the  same 
token,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  like 
committee  of  the  Senate,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  head. 

I  have  read,  with  great  interest,  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary.  I  have  been 
advised  of  the  supplementary  informa- 
tion which  the  Secretary  furnished  the 
committee.  I  must  commend  his 
honesty  and  frankness  in  dealing  with 
the  questions  propounded  by  the  com- 
mittee members.  However,  I  am  griev- 
ously disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
the  Secretary  to  propwse  positive  pro- 
grams for  the  many  problems  confront- 
ing the  people  and  industries  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Consider,  however,  the  feelings  of  the 
thousands  of  unemployed  miners  in  our 
country,  who  had  looked  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  help,  after  the 
a.s.sertion  last  week  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  his  Department 
was  "the  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  primary  responsibility  in  the 
mineral  resources  field":  and  then  imag- 
ine, if  you  can.  their  despair  upon  learn- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
yesterday  advised  the  committee  that  he 
and  the  administration  had  no  minerals 
leaislation  to  propose  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  find,  though  not  sur- 
prisingly so.  a  marked  resemblance  be- 
tween the  statements  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary at  Denver,  on  February  6.  and 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
here,  on  the  18th.  to  the  effect  that  the 
urgency  of  a  balanced  budget  precludes 
any  assistance  for  the  mining  industry. 
I  concur  fully  in  the  reply  that  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  gave  on  February  7 
In  Denver  to  that  statement. 

However,  I  should  like  to  point  to  one 
further  statement  made  by  the  Under 
Secretary  at  Denver  on  February  6;  I 
refer  to  his  suggestion  of  protecting  the 
domestic  mining  industry  from  further 
injury  from  lmF>orts. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  like  locking  the 
door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  As 
pointed  out  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Oklahoma, 
the  Honorable  Ed  Edmondson,  imports  of 
lead,  zinc,  and  oil  have  almost  destroyed 
that  segment  of  the  domestic  mining  in- 
dustry; and  administration  efforts  to 
remedy  this  have  proved  ineffectual.  For 
the  minor  minerals-producing  industry, 
for  the  most  part  now  closed.  Repre- 
sentative Ullman,  of  Washington,  was 
advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  no  administration  program  of  as- 
sistance is  contemplated. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  policies  of  this  administration  which 
deny  to  our  mining  industry  the  right  to 
a  healthy  economic  life.  Consequently, 
I  have  already  directed  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  difficulties  besetting  the  domestic 
mining  mdustry.  and  have  directed 
them  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
relief  of  this  abused  industry.  Shortly, 
as  a  result  of  that  study,  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  the  domestic  mining  indus- 
try will  be  pror>osed.  We  can  no  longer 
rely  on  the  oft-repeated  promises  of  the 
administration  for  remedial  legislation. 
The  6  years  that  they  have  consumed 
in  their  study,  without  having  presented 
a  workable  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  mining  industry,  are  in  my  opinion 
far  too  long.  The  Congress  must  now 
proceed  with  the  task  of  forging  minerals 
legislation  sufficiently  strong  to  insure 
our  national-security  requirements,  and 
sufficiently  broad  to  maintain  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  domestic  mining  econ- 
omy. 

With  the  help  and  assistance  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  this  I  propose 
to  do. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 


DESTRUCTION  BY  FIRE  OF  THE 
FERGUS  HOTEL  AND  THE  BURKE 
HOTEL,  AT  LEWISTOWN.  MONT. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bustling  city  of  Lewistown,  Mont.,  re- 
cently suffered  a  tragic  fire.  The  his- 
toric Burke  Hotel  burned  to  the  ground. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Fergus  Hotel 
in  the  same  city  also  burned  down. 

One  of  central  Montana's  most  famous 
citizens,  Joe  Montgomery,  84,  was 
burned  out  in  both  fires.  I  deeply  re- 
gret the  loss  01  personal  possessions  suf- 
fered by  Mr.  Montgomery.  Manager 
Duane  Muhle  and  his  family,  and  the 
other  occupants  of  the  hotel.  Mr. 
Montgomery  suffered  the  loss  of  his  val- 
uable collection  of  central  Montana 
souvenirs  and  photographs.  Fortunate- 
ly, no  one  was  Injured  in  the  fire. 

Mr.  President,  Joe  Montgomery  Is  as 
calm  and  intrepid  under  fire  as  he  was 


more  than  60  years  ago  when  he  served 
valiantly  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  his  p>ersonal  account  of  the 
fire;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record,  immediately  follow- 
ing these  remarks,  the  article  entitled 
"Joe  Montgomery  Tells  of  Escape  From 
Burke,"  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 12,  1959,  issue  of  the  Lewistown 
Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Joe  Montcomehy  Texls  or  Escape  From 
Burke 

(By  Joe  Montgomery) 

I  wasn't  quite  sure  what  time  it  was,  but 
when  the  man  pounded  on  the  door  and 
yelled  "This  hotel's  on  fire."  my  feet  auto- 
matically hit  the  carpet  and  I  started  to 
dress. 

I  have  lived  through  six  or  seven  fires,  and 
was  burned  out  of  the  Fergus  Hotel  Last 
April.  Anyway,  I  had  my  senses  about  me 
and  dressed  In  my  warmest  clothing.  Includ- 
ing three  pairs  of  drawers  and  two  good 
wool  undershirts. 

Then  I  took  a  suitcase  which  I  always  have 
empty  and  ready  for  such  an  emergency.  I 
wrapped  a  couple  of  bottles  of  scotch  whisky 
In  towels,  to  make  sure  they  wouldn't  break, 
and  packed  them  with  my  collection  of  more 
than  20  plaid  caps  and  some  other  things, 
including  a  bottle  of  toilet  water,  which  Just 
fit  In  the  leftover  space. 

For  the  first  time  in  all  the  fires  that  have 
got  me  out  of  bed  I  forgot  to  put  on  a  tie  and 
I  hope  my  friends  will  excuse  me  for  apf>ear- 
Ing  half -dressed  this  morning. 

Anyway,  I  opened  the  door  of  my  room 
and  found  the  hall  so  full  of  smoke  I 
couldn't  see  an  arm's  length  ahead. 

I  had  long  ago  planned  my  route  of  es- 
cape in  case  a  fire  should  come,  I  had  a  golf 
club  by  the  door,  and  with  it  In  one  hand 
and  the  suitcase  In  the  other  I  started  to 
crawl  across  the  haU  to  a  room  that  led  to 
a  fire  escape. 

I  found  the  suitcase  enctimbered  me,  so  I 
left  it  on  the  hall  floor  with  the  intention 
of  retrieving  it  after  smashing  open  the  door 
to  the  fire  escape  room   with  my  golf  club. 

I  smashed  a  hole  In  the  door  and  reached 
in  and  was  abl=  to  unlock  the  door  immedi- 
ately. But  the  room  was  full  of  smoke  and 
I  decided  I  better  get  the  window  out  to  the 
fire  escape  open  before  I  tried  to  get  the 
suitcase. 

I  needed  both  hands  on  the  mashie  to 
knock  a  big  hole  in  the  window,  and  then  I 
pulled  up  a  table  to  use  to  crawl  out. 

I  thought  of  going  back  after  the  bag,  and 
then  I  thought,  "Why  make  a  damn  fool  out 
of  yourself  by  going  back  for  the  bag,  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  whisky,  and  tlie  hats:"" 

I  climbed  out  onto  the  fire  escape  and  that 
fresh  air  certainly  smelled  good. 


I 


NATIONAL  ECONOMY  STUDY  BY 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
ECONOMIC    REPORT 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  for  February  17  con- 
tained an  excellent  editorial  giving  its 
approval  to  the  study  of  the  national 
economy  which  is  to  be  imdertaken  by 
the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Economic 
Report,  under  the  leadership  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  The  Post  edi- 
torial points  out  his  outstanding  qualifi- 
cations to  do  the  job,  which  are  unde- 
niable.   The  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
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a  distinguished  nationally  known  econo- 
mist before  he  was  elected  to  this  body. 
His  stature  has  been  enhanced  through- 
out the  Nation  by  his  service  on  the 
joint  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  America  will  have  far  more 
confidence  in  the  findings  of  an  investi- 
gation chaired  by  Senator  Douglas  than 
in  the  findings  of  an  investigation  by  a 
commission  handpicked  by  the  Republi- 
can administration  which  invariably  ad- 
vocates policies  of  Wall  Street  bankers 
and  industrialists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

One  for  the  Democrats 
Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  was  wise  indeed 
to  recognize  that  he  could  not  allow  the 
Nixon  Committee  set  up  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  have  the  field  of  economic  investi- 
gation all  to  itself.  Not  only  would  it  serve 
the  Nation  poorly  to  leave  the  exploration 
of  vital  questions  in  this  area  entirely  to  an 
administration  whose  leadership  is  already 
committed  to  one  set  of  answers,  it  al.«:o 
would  leave  the  Democrats  woefully  exposed 
on  a  major  political  battlcKround. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  is  both  profes- 
sionally and  politically  qualified  to  lead  an 
inquiry  by  the  Democratic  Congress.  A  dis- 
tinguished economist  in  his  own  right.  Sena- 
tor Douglas  also  is  astute  enough  to  under- 
stand that  his  mandate  from  Mr.  Johnson 
Is  no  narrow  political  assignment.  He  may 
be  expected  to  conduct  a  broad  study  of  the 
interrelationship  of  employment,  economic 
growth  and  monetary  stability — to  deter- 
mine, as  nearly  as  it  can  be  determined,  to 
what  extent  the  three  can  be  reconciled  in 
public  policy. 

And,  happily,  Senator-Economist  Douglas 
being  the  colorful  and  sensitive  man  he  is, 
this  exercise  in  the  dismal  sclenc"  is  unlikely 
to  be  a  dull  o;ie  We  lonk  forward  with 
relish  to  tlie  first  real  exploration  of  these 
issues  on  a  broad  front  undertaken  by  the 
Congress  in  recent  years. 


FINANCING  OF  HOMES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  Sylvia 
Porter,  who  writes  a  column  which  is 
published  in  a  number  of  newspapers, 
is  certainly  a  competent  financial 
writer.  In  la.st  Sunday's  Star  there  ap- 
peared an  article  by  her  entitled  "Who 
Buys  the  Hou-cs?"  which  refers  to  facts 
made  available  by  eflorts  of  the  United 
States  Gaving.s  and  Loan  League.  The 
article  is  very  interestinf^  and  timely. 
It  indicates  that  3  out  of  every  4  mort- 
t;a';es  in  the  country  are  financed,  not  by 
a  Federal  agency  such  as  the  FHA  or 
the  VA.  but,  in  fact,  by  conventional 
mortt'aiie.s. 

I  aok  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
cf  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.a^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
i!>  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
Feb.  8.  19591 

Who  Buys  the  Houses? 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Who  buys    the   houses  in   this  Nation    In 
waich  more  than  60  percent  ol  all  XamUies 
are  homeowners. 


In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  buyer  la 
A  man  who  either  doesn't  want  or  isn't  eligi- 
ble to  get  a  mortgage  InEured  or  guaranteed 
by  a  Government  agency.  Three  out  of  four 
homes  purchased  lost  year  were  bought  with 
the  aid  of  conventional  mortgage  financing — 
meaning  with  loans  not  insured  by  the  FHA 
or  guaranteed  by  the  VA. 

The  typical  house  buyer  In  a  metropolitan 
area  is  about  37.  His  annual  income  aver- 
ages $7,300. 

He  typically  buys  a  house  containing  six 
rooms.vjjQsting  about  $17,100  and  Rcts  a  con- 
ventloittkl  mortf;age  of  around  $11,100. 
And  lie  puts  down  around  $'J.OJO  in  cash  or 
32  percent  of  the  purchase  price. 

These  facts  are  available  for  the  first  time 
in  a  pioneerlnsj  .study  Just  completed  by  the 
United  States  Savin^rs  and  Loan  League  and 
to  be  released  in  a  tew  days. 

SURVEY  IS  crriD 

Despite  the  dominance  of  the  conven- 
tional mortgage  lojn  in  the  purcha.se  of 
liomes,  little  research  has  been  done  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  families  using  the  con- 
venti!)nal  loan.  As  Miles  L.  Colean  mid  Leon 
T.  Kendall,  the  housing;  experts  who  wrote 
the  report,  colorfully  put  it; 

"The  world  of  home  mortga^,'es  is  like  a 
family  of  three  children  where  one  does  the 
bulk  of  the  worii  and  the  other  two  get  tiie 
bu;lt  of  the  atiention." 

Bccau.'e  the  Federal  Hou.'^lng  Ac!mlnl.<;tra- 
tion  and  Veterans'  Administration  are  con- 
stantly involved  in  politics,  many  people 
mistakenly  think  they  are  the  dominant  in- 
fluences in  the  housing  market.  And  be- 
cause the.tie  agencies  constantly  seek  out 
publicity,  many  people  minimize  the  con- 
ventional loans  ni.ide  by  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Now  we  have  some  facts  from  this  survey 
and  a  recent  Bureau  of  Census  report 

For  instance,  an  impres.sion  I've  had  is 
til, it  borrcjwers  u.  ini;  conventiotml  mort- 
gages are  older  and  have  larger  incomes  than 
tho.se  u.sing  Government-backed  morle^age 
contracts. 

It  isn't  so  M  Te  than  60  percent  of  the 
buvcrs  of  new  homes  with  conventional 
m(irt'.;aF;es  are  under  40.  more  than  41  per- 
cent are  under  35.  And  the  avera<;e  income 
of  the  conventlon.il  loan  home  biiyer,  ac- 
cordins^  to  the  Census  Bureau,  is  $5.68J  —be- 
low the  $5.B44  income  of  VA  families,  the 
$0,154  mcomc  of  FHA  families. 

Another  iinprcs.sion  is  that  tlie  FH.\  and 
VA  pro'.;;rams  primarily  help  fujairp  lower- 
priced  houses  and  are  ur.cd  nio.^t  frequently 
by  1  iwer- income  families. 

FACTS  orrtRFO 

It  Isn't  .so.  A^ain  accordin,'^  to  Census  Bu- 
reau figures.  3.'). 4  percent  of  conventional 
Kians  t'o  to  fi:s;iue  homes  priced  utidtr 
$3 ')00  comp.rcd  with  12  5  percent  of  FHA 
loans  and  9.5  percent  of  VA  loans  financtni; 
homes  in  this  price  class  And  lowest-in- 
come families — tho.se  with  Incomes  undi-r 
$4.000 — li-e  c  'Wentional  U>iiiis  twice  :■<;  Ire- 
quently  in  buyl'nt;  homes  as  thf  y  use  FHA  or 
V.'\  ba^lud  fiiuincii^.f;. 

Eaou  ;h  of  what  i.sn't  so.  Wh.it  is  obvl- 
ous^ly  so  is  that  the  conventional  loan  is  a 
vital  force  !n  the  housing:  m  irket  and  an 
even  steady  How  of  funds  into  this  type  ol 
moritraqe  is  imperative  to  sustain  new  h  mie 
building  and  maintain  the  u.=ed  home 
market. 

There  is  serious  talk  of  developin-^  a  na- 
tional market  for  conventional  mortiracres. 
There  is  diicussion  of  creatiu'.;  devices  which 
would  permit  an  applicant  In  areas  v.here 
funds  are  scarce  to  tjet  hit  mort|.;age  in  areas 
where  money  is  plentiful. 

The  league  properly  doesn't  give  any  clue 
to  its  views  in  this  study.  But  a  ba.=:ic  force 
behind  the  research  surely  was  its  belief 
that  the  conventional  mortgage  market  can 
be  expanded  and  strengthened.  It  can  and 
should  be. 


INTEREST  RATES  ON  GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
is  certainly  a  carefully  edited  paper, 
carries  this  headline  on  page  3:  "Treas- 
ury Soon  May  Seek  Boost  in  Bonds'  4V4 
Percent  Interest  Rate  Ceiling  if  Rate 
Rise  Continues,  Ei.senhower  Says." 

I  notice  the  paper  has  published  also, 
on  paye  16  of  the  .same  edition,  the  full 
transcript  of  the  Presidents  press  con- 
ference. I  note  the  Presidents  reply  to 
a  query  raised  by  Raymond  P.  Brandt,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  First  I 
read  the  question: 

Does  the  administration  have  any  plan« 
to  ask  CoiiKress  to  increase  the  4'^  percent 
ceiling  on  bonds? 

This  is  the  President's  an.swcr: 

Well,  of  course.  I  think  this;  I  think  bonds 
should  be  marketed  arcordliig  to  the  de- 
mand, and  I  think  If  they  are  not.  In  the 
lun«  rim  we  run  Into  dimcultips.  and  this 
applies  to  the  bonds  or  to  the  mort«at;e6  on 
housing,  on  Fcdcr.il  bonds,  and  everything 
el.se. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  a  free 
enterprise  country,  we  ouj;ht  W>  take  all  of 
our  debentures  and  our  Indebtednf^ss  and 
say,  "All  rl^ht.  this  money  is  rolni?  to  earn 
this  kind  of  return  In  this  paitlcul.'ir  kind 
of  an  economy,"  whether  It  is  on  an  upper 
leg  ur  a  lower  let;  and  I  think  If  we  don't 
try  to  do  that,  it  would  be  bad 

Now.  within  the  4 '4  v,e  have  always  been 
able  to  do  that  The  rea.<  jn  your  question 
Is  now  pertinent  l.s  hrc.iuse  the  rate  is  get- 
tinij  close  enou.'^h  to  make  it  l<vik  that  you 
would  h.i\e  Ui  sell  bond.s  at  a  disrount 

Now.  the  funny  thlnR  they  tell  me  under 
the  l,iw  tiiat  ycju  c  >uld  offer  a  4 '4  bond  and 
iell  it  at  95 

But  it  is  clear  in  my  -as  1  understand  the 
spirit  of  that  law  that  that  w  >uld  not  be 
violated,  and  I  think  we  would  h.ive  to  go 
back  to  CmiRres.s  11  this  situation,  which  I 
hoj)e  will  not  ari.-^e.  really  e'.  eiitu.ites. 

If  anybody  can  find  in  that  .'.t:Ucment 
any  intimation  v.  hatsoever  that  the 
Presult-nt  of  tlie  Uniud  Stales  ovt-r  said. 
according  to  the  headline  on  pauc  3,  that 
President  Ei^enliowcr  may  "soon  ."^ock 
boast  in  bond.s'  4 '4  percent  interest."  he 
is  a  better  .scrutinizer  of  the  Ent;h.sh  lan- 
f^;ua^c  than  I. 

I  can  only  add  to  whnt  I  have  said  that 
I  had  a  meetm-  with  the  Secieluiy  of 
the  Trea.^ury  yesterday.  I  know  noth- 
ins  is  furthfM-  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
SerretaiT  of  the  TieaMiry  tlian  to  boost 
the  inleie.st  iat"s. 

As  I  have  indicite.i.  the  \Vi;Il  Street 
Journal  is  a  very  well  edii.d  and  care- 
ful newspaper,  but  I  bo:;e\e  ih.-  correc- 
tion I  have  su^ue.^ted  should  be  made. 


Mr, 


THE  B'JDGET 
DIRKSEN.     Now.  Mr.  Picsident,  I 


liave  one  other  statement,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  response  to  a  .statement  made 
by  the  distinaui.'^lied  majority  leaJer  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Senate.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact— and  parenthetical- 
ly he  Kave  me  a  copy  of  his  statement 
to  show  the  coriectness  of  it — that  in  the 
19G0  budf;et  the  President  had  proposed 
increases    as    follows: 

Mutual  Security.  26  percent.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Dcfmse  Mobilization,  80  per- 
cent.    US.  Information  Agency,  6  per- 
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cent.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  12 
percent.  State  Department  salaries  and 
expenses,  10  percent.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  2  percent — contrsLSted  with  a 
2-percent  cut  ordered  this  year  for  em- 
ployees in  all  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  already  re- 
duced its  personnel  by  1.4  percent.  It 
calls  upon  other  agencies  to  reduce  their 
personnel  by  2  percent.  I  think  the 
Budget  Bureau  is  going  to  achieve  that 
objective.  But  one  has  to  have  the  whole 
story  to  pass  on  this  question. 

In  1938  the  Budget  Bureau  had  45  per- 
sons. In  1947  it  had  585.  In  1959  it  had 
an  estimated  425.  In  1960  it  will  have  an 
estimated  425.  That  is  160  fewer  em- 
ployees than  it  had  in  1947. 

That  is  the  record.  With  respect  to 
these  other  items,  I  shall  not  take  time 
in  the  morning  hour  to  discuss  them,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  amplify  my 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
to  deal  with  these  other  matters,  and  I 
would  want  to  submit  my  facts  before 
the  day  is  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  when  it  is  indicated  that  the 
President  in  his  budget  has  asked  for 
increased  appropriations,  the  matter 
should  be  accompanied  with  sufficient 
detail  to  make  clear  the  basic  reason  for 
such  a  request.  Consider  mutual  secu- 
rity. The  majority  leader  stated  this 
was  a  26-percent  increase.  On  a  fiscal 
year  basis  it  would  appear  to  be  a  12-per- 
cent increase,  which  includes  $85  million 
for  military  equipment,  $75  million  in 
capital  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
and  $254  million  for  other  economic  as- 
sistance in  meeting  the  stepped-up  eco- 
nomic Communist  program. 

In  the  case  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
E)efense  Mobilization,  which  Is  a  $39 
million  Increase  above  the  1959  budget, 
$12  million  is  for  contributions  to  States 
and  local  subdivisions  for  civil  defense 
personnel  and  administrative  costs 
which  the  Congress  itself,  under  Public 
Law  606  in  the  last  Congress,  authorized. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  during 
1959  contributions  for  civil  defense 
equipment  were  financed  out  of  available 
balances  and.  therefore.  $13  million  is 
needed  to  keep  the  program  at  the  1959 
level.  Still  another  factor  is  that  this 
increase  embraces  $12  million  to  finance 
civil  defense  functions  which  in  prior 
years  were  charged  against  the  appro- 
priations for  other  agencies  so  that,  in 
fact,  this  constitutes  nothing  more  than 
a  transfer  of  those  functions  to  OCDM. 

With  reference  to  the  U.S.  Information 
Acency,  where  it  is  indicated  that  the 
19C0  budget  calls  for  a  6-percent  increase, 
the  answer  is  that  4  million  of  the  $7.6 
million  increase  is  the  result  of  higher 
prices  in  foreign  countries  anJ  for  oper- 
ating costs  of  newly  constructed  radio 
facilities.  An  additional  $1.6  million 
will  go  for  improved  radio  facilities  to 
slash  through  the  Iron  Curtain  and  $1 
million  for  the  Informational  Media 
Guarantee  Fund,  which  was  authorized 
by  the  last  Congress  under  Public  Law 
477. 

Now  consider  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, where  the  request  was  for  a  12-per- 


cent increase.  This  amounts  to  $7.2  mil- 
lion. Part  of  this  is  authentic  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  the  last  Congress 
under  Public  Law  585  increased  receipts 
from  the  so-called  duck  stamps  which 
are  automatically  appropriated  for  the 
Wildlife  Service.  Part  of  it  is  also  for 
additional  capital  for  the  Fisheries  Loan 
Fund.  In  addition  to  these  ideas,  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act,  approved  by  Con- 
gress, provides  for  payment  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  of  70  percent  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  of  sealskins  and 
other  products  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
Formerly  these  funds  were  available  for 
the  administration  of  the  islands  and 
have  to  be  replaced  by  an  appropriation 
of  nearly  $1  million.  The  remaining  in- 
crease provides  for  operation  of  new  fish 
hatcheries  completed  in  fiscal  1959.  So 
in  every  case  the  trail  goes  back  to  action 
taken  by  Congress. 

In  this  connection  perhaps  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  requests  for  other  bu- 
reaus In  the  Department  of  Interior  are 
considerably  reduced  from  the  1959  level. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  $58  million  reduction 
for  the  Department  of  Interior  as  such, 
all  of  which  puts  this  matter  in  an  en- 
tirely different  light. 

It  was  stated  that  for  the  State  De- 
partment for  salaries  and  expenses  there 
was  a  10-percent  increase  in  the  request 
for  fiscal  year  1960.  This  would  amount 
to  $10.7  million.  Of  this  amount.  %\\2 
million  is  for  the  elevation  of  consulates 
to  emba.<:sy  status  in  the  new  independent 
African  countries;  the  establishment  of 
new  oversea  posts  in  areas  where  repre- 
sentation is  necessary,  and  the  $6  million 
comes  about  because  of  higher  wages  and 
prices  overseas  and  additional  workloads. 

As  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  the  aver- 
age permanent  employment  in  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  1959  and  1960  is  esti- 
mated at  425  positions,  and  this  is  160 
fewer  than  in  1947  and.  in  fact,  lower 
than  any  time  in  the  last  16  years  with 
the  exception  of  1954.  1955.  and  1956 
when  there  was  slightly  less  personnel 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  believe  these  explanations  will  serve 
to  indicate  that  there  have  been  no  arbi- 
trary budget  increases  recommended  by 
the  President  and  that  in  every  case  they 
are  either  warranted  on  the  basis  of 
events  or  go  directly  to  action  heretofore 
taken  by  the  Congress. 

All  this  establishes,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  1960  budget  was  prepared  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  that  deviations 
therefrom  must  be  considered  in  the 
same  spirit. 


PAIR  TRADE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Tuesday,  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Humphrey],  introduced  a 
national  fair  trade  bill.  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation,  which  is  designed  to  save 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
small  businesses.  This  legislation  is 
urgent.  The  survival  of  independent 
retail  business  depends  on  it.  The  bill 
provides  emphatic  safeguards  for  the 
consumer.  It  assures  free  choice  to  the 
manufacturer.  I  honestly  think  it  will 
strengthen  competition. 


It  does  these  things  by  outlawing 
predatory  pricing  practices  in  trade- 
marked  goods  that  are  in  competition. 
It  would  permit  manufacturers  of  iden- 
tified merchandise  to  establish  and  en- 
force on  a  national  scale  minimum  re- 
sale prices  on  such  merchandise  by  giv- 
ing actual  notice  of  the  established 
prices  to  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Competition  is  assured,  under  this  bill, 
not  eliminated,  for  this  reason:  The 
rights  embodied  in  the  bill  are  avail- 
able only  to  those  manufacturers  whose 
identified  products  are  in  free  and  open 
competition  with  articles  of  the  same 
general  class  produced  by  others. 

This  bill  does  not  discriminate  against 
manufactu?ers  who  also  function  as 
wholesalers  or  retailers.  Such  a  manu- 
facturer may  establish  resale  prices  on 
his  identified  merchandise  for  his  dis- 
tributors even  though  he  sells  in  com- 
petition with  them,  so  long  as  he  sells 
at  the  prices  established  for  his  dis- 
tributors making  comparable  sales. 

The  bill  does  not  require  a  manufac- 
turer to  establish  resale  prices  on  his 
identified  products.  In  this  regard,  the 
proposed  legislation  is  strictly  permis- 
sive, completely  voluntary,  and  further- 
more, a  manufacturer's  established  price 
becomes  binding  only  through  actual 
notice  to  his  distributors. 

Mr.  President.  I  regard  a  National 
Fair  Trade  Act  as  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  small  businessman  for 
the  same  basic  reasons  that  I  regard 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  as  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  dairy  farmer  in  the 
price  he  receives  for  his  milk  or  Federal 
minimum  wage  laws  to  protect  the  la- 
boring man  in  his  daily  labor.  That  is 
to  say,  this  bill  protects  the  small  manu- 
facturer, wholesaler,  and  retailer  from 
the  irresponsible  pricing  tactics  of  their 
larger  and  more  powerful  competitors. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  a  statement  made 
recently  by  the  well  known  and  highly 
respected  syndicated  columnist,  Sylvia 
Porter,  who  observed  that,  "The  little, 
independent  businessman  is  our  greatest 
safeguard  against  the  monopolistic,  cor- 
porate state.  His  birth  must  be  encour- 
aged and  his  survival  must  be  assured, 
for  he  is.  in  effect,  a  protector  of  our 
whole  way  of  life." 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  statement 
*  which  I  made  last  year  to  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  during  its  hear- 
ings last  year  on  the  national  fair  trade 
bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  by  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
[Mr.  HuMrHREYj  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    of    Hon.    William    Proxmire,    a 

United  States  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Wisconsin 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you  very  much. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  privUege  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I  have 
copies  of  my  statement  which  I  will  dis- 
tribute. 

In  my  judgment  the  measure  which  I  am 
supporting  this  morning  before  your  com- 
mittee constitutes  the  m-^st  important  smaU 
business  legislation  the  CougrcoS  has  before 
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It.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  adoption  of 
this  leglBlation  is  essential  to  the  health  and 
indeed  to  the  existence  of  small  business  as 
v,e  know  It  in  America  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  American  small  business  Is 
in  serious  trouble.  All  objective  evidence — 
the  number  of  failures,  the  number  of  vol- 
untary discontinuances,  the  level  of  return 
on  invested  capital  in  small  business,  the 
share  of  the  national  production  enjoyed  by 
small  business — all  these  Indexes  sliow  tliat 
small  business  Is  steadily  losing  ground  to 
big  business  and  has  become  a  prime  victim 
of  the  recession. 

The  typical  small  buslner.s  is  a  retail  store, 
and  the  retail  store  has  tlie  poorest  survival 
prospect  of  any  business.  This  was  ^ik- 
ingly  demonstrated  by  fl'.;ures  preser^ifd  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee  hearings  on 
discount  houses  on  June  23  by  Mr.  Victor 
LeBow,  a  New  York  City  niarketliig  consul- 
tant who  specializes  in  the  problems  of  retail 
bii.sinesses.  Mr.  LeBow  stated  that  there  are 
1.900,000  retailers  today.  What  are  the  pro.s- 
pects  for  a  new  retail  business?  Based  on  7 
years  of  postwar  prosperity,  between  1947  and 
1954 — and  mind  you,  these  were  prosperous 
years — a  retail  store  opening  today  has  only 
a  74-percent  chance  of  surviving  the  first  6 
months,  and  50-50  chance  of  staying  open 
the  first  2'i  years.  Stated  another  way,  26 
out  of  100  retail  stores  opening  tcxiay  will  be 
out  of  business  In  6  months.  Eighty-three 
of  them  will  not  be  in  business  10  years  from 
now. 

Based  on  the  years  1953-57,  Mr.  LeBow 
said  that  a  turiiover  of  50  new  stores  is  neces- 
sary to  get  1  net  addltUn  to  the  number  of 
retail  businesses  in  operation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  Is 
getting  worse,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
statistics  are  Just  overwhelming  that  a  prime 
victim  of  the  recession  is  the  small  business 
and  small  retail  business  especially,  I  thinlc 
it  is  time  Congress  did  something  about  it. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  other 
agencies  and  committees  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. Some  extremely  constructive  proposals 
have  been  made  to  the  Congress.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  this  legislation  is  good  and  help- 
ful, it  is  good  and  helpful  for  a  relatively 
small  segment  of  small  business.  The  vast 
majority  of  small  businesses  are  totally  un- 
touched by  any  other  measures  that  are  be- 
fore Congress  today.  This  Congress  has 
already  taken  Important  steps  to  help  the 
manufacturing  concern  or  small  corporation 
In  several  w^ays.  The  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee has  scheduled  a  series  of  inquiries 
into  the  action  of  the  Defense  Department  in 
failing  to  provide  that  small  manufacturing 
businesses  get  their  share  of  the  procurement 
dollar.  This  is  an  excellent,  worthy  inquiry, 
and  one  I  warmly  support.  An  omnibus 
small-business  tax  bill  now  before  Congress 
would  help  the  incorporated  small  businesses 
very  greatly.    I  cosponsored  and  warmly  sup- 
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port  that  legislation.  The  Johnson  capital- 
bank  bill,  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  would 
do  much  to  provide  capital  for  small  units  in 
Industry,  and  we  do  know  that  the  measures 
that  have  been  considered  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  measures 
that  have  been  considered  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  the  actions  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  Small  Business  AdmlnLstratloii 
helps  a  small  fraction,  though  a  very  signifi- 
cant fraction  of  small  business — retail  stures 
by  and  large — are  Just  not  provided  for. 

Just  as  an  example,  the  capital  bank  bill, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  help  sm.ill  biuii- 
ne.'s.  passed  the  naiiklnc;  and  Cuirt-ncy  Com- 
mittee, pa.<^sed  the  US.  Senate— it  is  a"  John- 
son bill — it  i.s  now  over  In  the  Hou.'-e.  n^is 
is  an  excellent  measure.  It  Is  a  measuie  that 
Is  essential  to  small  manufaciurint;  concerns, 
but  there  Is  nobody,  not  the  t-reatost  friencl 
(if  thi.s  bill  wlio  would  pretend  th.it  it  is  g'.iiig 
to  help  very  many  rctril  stores.  It  just  cani. 
It  is  not  cie^ignod  to  do  th.it. 

There  is  no  que.stion  that  the  tax  lepisla- 
tii  11  that  h  IS  been  recomnirndod  and  the  tax 
bill  that  is  being  cons  drred  lUiw  by  the 
House  has  im  excellent  chance  of  pasMng  th.e 
Congress  this  year.  It  will  provide  t.ix  relief, 
and  It  Is  going  to  be  very  helofnl  to  t-niali 
corporate  bupiness  and  Is  going  to  he  hflpful 
to  small  bu.slnefs  generally,  but  it  Is  no; 
going  to  do  tlie  retail  stire  very  mii'-h  good, 
and  It  Ls  not  going  to  help  In  that  direction. 

Of  all  the  areas  of  American  business,  the 
retail  stores  have  been  the  most  charartir- 
istically  small  business.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  stores  and  shops  all  over  AmerU;i 
are  still  small  business,  usually  fiimily  busi- 
ness operations.  The  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can small  businessmen  are  retail  merchants. 
The  independent  proprietors,  the  free  enter- 
prise businessmen,  can  be  said  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  American  economic  democracy.  Hero 
in  the  retail  business  Is  where  the  backbone 
of  American  democracy  really  is,  in  American 
small  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  he  rejjresents 
the  social,  political,  and  moral  leadership.  In 
most  American  communities  he  provides  the 
community  spirit  that  builds  our  towns  1  he 
leadership,  the  time,  the  energy,  and  the 
money  come  from  him. 

Behind  this  vital  community  leadership  is 
the  wonderful  family  life  that  the  "mom  and 
dad'  store  provides.  Like  the  family  farm, 
the  family  business  offers  an  ideal  moral 
climate  for  the  development  of  the  Invalu- 
able qualities  of  character  and  morality.  The 
energy-demanding  work  of  the  family  store 
virtually  eliminates  Juvenile  delinquency. 
The  qualities  of  thlrft.  industry,  business 
sense,  are  developed  and  nurtured  In  the 
family  atmosphere.  The  family  store  is  an 
immensely  valuable  American  institution.  If 
any  economic  institution  can  be  said  to 
deserve  preservation,  certainly  the  family 
store  is  it. 

Even  if  it  were  an  economically  IncfiBcient 
operation,  the  argument  for  preserving  and 
protecting  the  family  store  would  be  a  strong 
one.  But  like  the  family  farm,  it  is  not  in- 
efficient.    It  is  efficient.    It  has  proven  itself 
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repeatedly.  It  lacks  one  Important  survival 
asset  in  our  competitive  economy,  however, 
and  that  is  capital.  Just  like  the  family  farm 
lacks  capital.  This  lack  of  capital  means  that 
the  large  competitor,  the  chainstore  or 
massive  supermarket,  even  if  less  efficient, 
can  engage  in  price-cutting  operations  until 
the  little  business  is  driven  out. 

I  have  talked  personally  with  literally 
thou.''ands  of  merchants  all  over  my  State  of 
Wisconsin.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no 
group  in  America  more  fervently  and  com- 
plet.My  oppo.scd  to  subsidies,  including  sub- 
sid.es  for  them.seUes,  than  tlic  small  busi- 
lU'-'.-nrin.  There  Is,  however,  one  firm  of 
leuisl.itive  protertion  that  he  deslri-s.  that  he 
w.'.n's.  that  It*  needs  and  tha'  he  deserves. 
This  is  acMon  by  thr>  Gove  rnr:;"iit  t.)  p.-ovide 
the  kind  ol  m.irgin  l)etwfcn  what  he  pays  for 
t'.e  go<<i.s  he  biivs  and  w)iat  he  receives  for 
the  go.'ds  he  sells  that  w:ll  permit  him  to 
oper  ite  on  a  stable  and  e!!u-.cir.  b.isi.s 

This  is  not  t.>  say  that  t.he  Anu-rican  ."^mall 
bu.sine.s.'iman  wants  an  end  of  competition. 
even  of  price  competition.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  this  lepi.sliiti'n  in  any  way  would  elim- 
inate competition  or  even  jTrlce  competition 
Indeed,  in  the  l>ing  ran  I  am  completely 
convinced  that  ijrice  con';pf tition  will  t>e  en- 
couraged If  the  le.'l.slati.in  I  a.m  EUi)porting 
this  moriiiiig  ij,  adi  ipf  ed 

Testimony  before  our  Small  Busuie?8  Com- 
mittee W.I.S  replete  with  evidence  that  mini- 
mum margins  on  fair  traded  products  which 
this  legislation  would  permit,  would  still  per- 
mit an  enormous  amount  of  price  competi- 
tion b(Jth  between  tradeinarked  brands  on 
the  one  hand,  anrl  unbranded  products  on 
the  other,  and  within  various  trademarked 
brands. 

I  should  like  to  present  to  the  committe« 
fine  striking  dem'  nstratlon  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  po.'^slblc  where  fair  trading  prevails  to 
have  fair  markups  for  the  dealeis.  fair  prices 
for  the  consuming  public,  and  flexible 
pricing  which  adapts  itself  to  changing 
conditioii.^ 

In  the  middle  of  19.S4  a  vlclcuis  price  war 
erupted  in  the  retailing  of  gasoline  in  New 
Jersey.  Markups  declined  to  the  extent  that 
it  Wits  lmpo.«;sible  for  the  dealer  to  operate 
profitably.  After  public  hearings  in  1950  by 
the  Small  Business  ComnUltee,  alm'jst  all  lh« 
major  suppliers  in  New  Jersey  began  to  fair 
trade  their  gasoline.  Since  that  lime  the 
retailer  has  had  a  fair  maikup  and  the  buying 
public  has  had  fair  prices. 

I  should  like  to  offer  for  the  record  a  table 
comparing  the  dealers  tank  wagon  price,  the 
dealer  margin,  and  the  retail  price  (without 
tax)  of  gasoline  In  Newark,  N  J  :  Wilmington, 
Del  ;  Philadelphia.  Pa  :  and  an  average  of  55 
other  cities  Newark  is  the  only  city  repre- 
sented on  this  table  which  has  fair-trade 
ga.soline.  yet  on  June  1.  1958.  the  price  of 
gasoline  to  the  retail  consumer  in  Newark 
was  lower  than  it  was  in  any  other  of  those 
cities.  Moreover,  the  table  clearly  proves 
that  the  retail  price  in  Newark  Ls  as  flexible 
as  it  Is  In  any  of  the  other  cities. 
( The  table  Is  as  follows  : ) 


Baltimore,  M.L 


5.5  clly  aiersiK* 


Dea'erN 

tatik 

wajton 


111 


«  Esso  esUbUshed  lair-trade  prices  Apr.  30,  1964. 


5.9 
,5.9 
6.4 
C.  6 
6.6 
6.8 
6.8 

a8 

6.8 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.8 
4.8 


22.  n 

22.  0 

22.0 

22.0 

22.0 

22.5 

■a  i 

22.S 

22.5 

21.9 

21.9 

21.9 

21.9 

20  9 

15  S 
1.5  S 
1.5  3 
14.6 
14.6 
1.5.4 
1.5.4 
14.9 
14.0 
1.5.4 
16.4 
15.4 
15.7 
1.5  7 


n.ii,,'. 


H.t 

ser\  .i-e 
-t.it».n, 
exeliel- 

uiie  liix 


ft  6 

6  3 

6.  y 

6.  « 
6.4 
6  3 
6.8 
7.7 
4.5 
16 
61 
6.8 
6.  B 


21 

21 

2! 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

19 

19. 

21.6 

22.2 

22  3 


Dialer's 

t.'illlC 

wiigon 


Dealer's 
m.irRln 


16.5.5 

5.  .52 

16  ,54 

5.47 

16  ;i5 

ft.  62 

16.24 

5.36 

16  05 

6  53 

16.20 

5.12 

15.91 

636 

16  24 

6.18 

K...U 

&.11 

16  26 

6.17 

16  33 

L33 

16.43 

L0\ 

16  34 

6.44 

16  40 

6.34 

.<ervir« 

M.illoa 

I«rlrr, 

e\elu(l- 

tag  Ux 

22.07 

22.01 

21.97 

3i.no 

21.58 

21.33 

21.26 

31.  U 

21.44 

21.43 

31.64 

81.43 

21.73 

21.74 

1959 
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IlouM  brand 

gaaoline 

prices  by  quarlers^CoiA 

iuuod 

Newark.  N  J. 

Phiiadelplila.  Pa. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

55  city  av«rafre 

r>:ito 

DeiiWs 
t  tnk 

»;iC«n 

Dt^Wr's 
rnaririn 

Retell 

s4TMce 
Stat  Kin, 
<-xrlinl- 
uiK  tax 

Dealer's 
unk 

Dealtr'.-- 
m;iri;in 

Retail 
scr\  IM- 
.•■tilKin. 
exclinl- 
inp  lax 

ly  y 
I'.'  '.' 
i:  y 
1^  y 
11.  y 
!■'  y 
ly  y 

Dealer's 

tank 

wttpon 

Dealer's 

marpin 

Retail 
s<T\  ice 
station, 
exclud- 
ing tax 

2,.y 
31  y 
iv  y 
l^  y 
17  y 

IM  '.1 

ly.  y 

Dealer's 

lank 

wu^'on 

Dealer's 
raarpin 

Ret  .111 

S«T\  ic* 
station, 
exclud- 
ing: UiX 

De.iler's 
tank 
wtM:on 

Dealer's 
margin 

Pervioe 
station 
price, 
ej^rlud- 
ing  tax 

1<.'.5T     J.in    1 

\l.r.  1    .... 
Jlllv  1      ... 
(i<t     1 

ll..>      J  .11    1    

K\T     1     ... 
Jlll.e   I    .... 
Jmir  J'  .. 

14  » 

1.5  « 
16    1 

1.5  y 
It  i 

1'    2 
H   2 
11  2 

.5.  0 
ft  0 

ft  •• 

ft  0 

«  .'. 

4   7 
4   7 
4  7 

ly  y 
211  y 
21  y 
211  y 
1^  y 
|y  '.1 
iH  y 
17  U 

15   .1 
11   6 
14  <i 
14   ., 

1.'  y 

Ift  2 
1.5.2 

4  (> 

ft  .i 
3.W 

4  :i 

4  0 
4  7 
4.7 

1.5.6 

ir,  r> 
14  7 
14.  .5 
13  4 
1'  2 
1ft  7 

.5  3 

4  :< 
6.2 
4.4 

4.5 
4  7 

4.2 

1ft  7 

l...  7 
16  y 

It.  3 

I'l.  11 

15  :t 

15.3 

6.  ft 

6.  ft 
6  3 
6  1 

ft  y 

ft  6 
ft.  6 

22.2 
23  2 
23  2 
22  4 

21  9 

ai.9 

2U.9 

16.21 

10.  tk-? 
16  (v5 
16.21 
111.  .5.5 
16  39 
16.07 

5.  a* 

5.32 
ft.  54 
5.21 
ft  16 
ft  19 
5.36 

21  4» 

2i.yft 

22  1<J 
21.42 
21.71 
21. W 
21.401 

"•  '  1 ;-- 1 1 

"" 1               1               '                             '1 

Source     I  lei 
lull  ,  M;iMilil.' 


Ju 


lulv  1.  li^V.. 
•.   1,  lyJ..  .Nut 


I X- part  me 

lu.'i.il  I'l  n 


ll!   of  Stlt 
wliUIII   Ni 


I'tlcs,  .American  I'etrtileiim 


nsti- 


-NoTK.  -  TtiL<  chart  shows  how  fair  trade  may  |>ronioU'  low  price*  while  preventing 
unfair  c\)m)HiiiMin. 


The  second  table  gives  the  tank-wagon 
price  and  the  servtce-'tat '.on  price  of  ga.so- 
line in  New  Jersey  after  fair  trade  was 
adopted  in  1956  It  shows  considerable 
variability  in  retail  prices,  over  a  range  of  3 
cents  a  gallon  It  demtmstrates  beyond 
question  that  a  fair-trade  price  responds  to 
competliif>n  and  is  no  more  rigid  than  any 
other  price  Of  course,  the  important  thing 
Is  that  what  fair  trade  d  )es  is  to  provide  a 
stable  margin  within  which  a  small  business 
that  does  not  have  excessive  capital  can  live, 
can  survive,  can  oper.iie. 

(The  table  is  as  folluws    » 

Nric  Jersey   prtre  change^   during  fatr   trade 
{ezcludtng  7-cent   taxi 


After  ,'  lu  If  lie 


.*|ir  :*>.  lyv. 

lull    111.  l'."7  

Uiiie  .1 .  ia.'.7 

iiiiv  :tii.  iy.7 

Oct   2.  iy57    

iHi   I.,  lyftT 

M:ir    1.  I'  •* 

Ma^  ».  iy.«    

Jun«  2n,  iy.> 


si   lIlllU 

priiT 


Cr'i' 


■  l^i-i''  'ici'nt  viilunt.iry. 

Purthermor*.  it  is  obvious  that  price  com- 
petition is  only  one  form  ol  competition  to 
the  retail  store.  There  is  also  service  com- 
petition There  is  the  competition  of  loca- 
tion and  convenience.  There  Is  competition 
of  personality  between  the  owners  and  ent- 
ployees  of  different  stores.  There  is  adver- 
tising competition.  There  is  merchandising 
romi>ctltlon.  There  is  inventory  competi 
tion.  Of  all  these  forms  of  competition,  and 
all  of  them  are  extremely  important  to  the 
con.i^umer.  only  price  competition,  on  the 
basis  of  ail  the  testimony  of  all  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  let'islat'on  before  ovir  Small 
Business  Committee,  orly  price  competition 
I  iiuld  be  adversely  affected  by  this  legislation. 
And  I  think  that  the  evidence  that  we  had 
certainly  convinced  me  that  price  competi- 
tion is  going  to  be  of  a  much  more  healthy 
kind,  of  the  kind  that  is  in  the  long-run  In- 
terest of  the  consumer  if  fair  trade  is  encour- 
jiged.  If  fair  trade.  Indeed,  is  made  possible  by 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to  con- 
clude by  saying  that  when  fair  trade  broke 
because  its  great  and  good  friend.  General 
Electric,  decided  finally  that  it  Just  could  not 
hold  out  any  longer — and  it  was  a  good  friend 
of  fair  trade — the  situation  in  my  State  of 
Wisconsin  was  Just  a  thack,  it  waa  disastrous. 
We  found  small  businesses  that  were  pushed 
into  positions  where  they  could  not  survive. 
The  bankruptcies  In  Wisconsin  have  gotten 
larger.  All  for  what  purpose?  The  evidence 
is  that  this  does  not  benefit  the  consumer  In 
the  long  run,  this  Insistence  on  Jungle  war- 
fare of  the  kind  that  is  bound  to  develop 
where  you  do  not  have  some  kind  of  fair 
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trade,  and  I  feel  as  strongly  about  this  as  I 
do  about  anything  that  has  come  before  me: 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  small  business 
live  and  exist  and  survive  with  health  in 
our  economy,  then  we  must  provide  this  kind 
ol  protection,  which  in  view  of  the  enormous 
Government  sums  that  are  spent  in  other 
areas,  is  a  very  modest  kind  of  protection, 
indeed. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  and 
I  want  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  this 
statement  was  not  as  it  was  printed,  was 
not  as  complete  as  it  should  be.  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  we  will  have  before  you 
before  the  day  is  out  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment In  which  we  have  all  of  the  material 
included. 

Senator  Biblx  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  PxoxuntE.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
very  good  etatement.  I  know  of  your  Interest 
in  the  bill  and  the  work  you  have  been 
doing  on  the  Small  Business  Committee.  I 
very  much  appreciate  your  appearance  this 
morning.    Thank  you. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  BIRTH  OP  THAD- 
EUSZ  KOSCIUSZKO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Peb- 
i-uary  12  was  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  all  times,  as  all  of  us  prop- 
erly recognize  each  year. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Polish-Americans,  including  some  in  my 
State  of  Wisconsin,  who  also  proudly 
celebrate  on  this  day  the  bii'th  date  of 
another  great  man  who  played  a  great 
role  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  Thadeusz  Kosciuszko,  a  Polish 
general  and  national  hero  of  both  Poland 
and  America.  This  great  general  came 
to  the  New  World  to  fight  under  George 
Washington  in  the  American  Revolution. 
An  outstanding  military  engineer,  he 
built  the  fortifications  of  West  Point  in 
1778  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Saratoga  and  Carolina  campaigns. 

After  the  American  Revolution  was 
successful,  he  returned  to  his  own  Poland 
and  became  a  champion  of  Polish  inde- 
I>endence,  leading  his  countrymen  in  up- 
risings against  both  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian oppressors. 

Tragically,  the  celebration  of  General 
Kosciuszko's  birth  anniversary  will  be  a 
silent  one  in  Poland  again  this  year.  But 
this  is  a  special  reason  why  the  tribute  to 
this  great  champion  of  freedom  and  na- 
tional inedependence  should  be  a  re- 
sounding one  in  this  country.  We  must 
never  let  the  freedom -loving  people  in 
Poland  and  in  other  countries  held  under 
the  yoke  of  international  communism  by 
the  force  of  Soviet  arms  forget  that  we 


will  employ  every  means  short  of  armed 
conflict  to  help  them  win  their  right  to 
determine  their  own  form  of  government 
and  economic  organization. 

Two  htmdred  years  ago.  General  Kos- 
ciuszko brought  his  tremendous  military 
ability  to  help  our  country  win  its  in- 
dependence. Today  the  evolution  of 
warfare  has  renderecT  military  force  ut- 
terly unrealistic  and  impractical  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  an  identical  end. 
But  we  want  our  brothers  in  Poland  to 
know  that  the  United  States  will  utilise 
every  possible  political,  economic,  and 
moral  sanction  to  help  them  win  back 
their  freedom  from  their  Communist  op- 
pressors. 

RETIFIEMENT  OP  FRANK  HENRY 
HIOGINS,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  ARMY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  read  in  the  press  the  announce- 
ment that  Frank  Henry  Higgins.  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Logis- 
tics), is  leaving  his  post  effective 
March  31.  He  is  a  fine  public  servant. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  feels  he  must  retire. 

Secretary  Higgins  has  served  with  out- 
standing distinction  in  this  most  respon- 
sible position.  Secretary  Higgins  was 
nominated -^Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  by  President  Eisenhower  August  4, 
1954,  and  was  confirmed  by  this  body 
on  August  18,  1954. 

In  the  past  4 '2  years.  Secretary  Hig- 
gins has  been  responsible  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  over  $20  billion  through  new 
procurement  contracts  for  supplies  and 
services  to  maintain  and  modernize  the 
U.S.  Army;  for  the  purchasing  of  many 
items  of  food,  clothing,  textiles,  vehicles, 
artillery,  and  so  forth,  for  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  the  Marines;  and  for  the  pro- 
curing of  substantial  quantities  of 
materiel  for  our  allies  under  the  military 
assistance  program.  He  has  had  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  the  man- 
agement of  an  average  annual  inventory 
of  $18.7  billion.  The  management  of  an 
inventory  of  this  size  spread  throughout 
the  world  presents  problems  exceeding 
those  of  any  industrial  corporation  in 
existence.  The  constant  top  level  man- 
agement required  to  assure  that  this  in- 
ventory is  continually  screened  to  elim- 
inate those  items  no  longer  required  by 
our  fighting  forces  and  to  replace  them 
with  new  types  of  equipment  coming  off 
the  production  line  and  in  doing  this  to 
insure  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
moneys  provided  by  the  Congress  has 
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been  most  exemplarlly  provided  by  Mr. 
HiRgins. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  state 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  fighting 
forces  today  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  ability  of  that  force  to  maintain 
its  mobility  and  to  support  itself  in  the 
field.  One  of  the  prime  objectives  of 
Secretary  Higgins  during  his  tenure  of 
office  was  the  ever  continuing  effort  for 
standardization  of  equipment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  ease  of  maintenance 
program.  The  success  of  Mr.  Higt^ins' 
efforts  are  demonstrated  by  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  total  number  of  items 
in  the  Army's  inventory  since  World  War 
II.  The  true  measure  of  his  efforts  will 
be  felt  in  the  event  of  an  emergency — 
the  logistical  effort  required  to  move  and 
support  great  forces  in  the  field  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

In  carrying  out  his  directed  responsi- 
bilities, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army — Logistics — has  ever  been  mindful 
Oi  the  fact  that  little  could  be  done  with- 
out the  wholehearted  support  of  Amer- 
ican industry  and  the  American  public. 
Therefore,  his  responsibility  was  to  en- 
llchten  the  American  public  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Army,  and  to  encour- 
age the  participation  of  all  in  solving 
these  complex  problems.  During  the 
past  4>2  years  the  Assistant  Secretary 
has  be«n  Instrumental  in  presenting  In 
proper  focus  the  Army's  logistical  pro- 
gram to  the  Congress.  His  many 
appearances  before  congressional  com- 
mittees have  resulted  in  general  support 
of  the  Army  program  and  have  done 
much  toward  securing  congressional 
understanding.  He  has  met  across  the 
table  with  over  7.000  executives  of  in- 
dustry and  military  contracting  person- 
nel throughout  the  country  and  through- 
out the  world,  in  an  effort  to  create  an 
area  of  understanding  and  to  promote 
the  military- industry  team  so  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  US.  Army.  In  countless 
instances  in  open  forums  he  has  ex- 
pressed clearly  the  Army  problems  and 
explained  in  detail  the  Army  programs 
and  procedures.  He  has  invited  industry 
criticism  on  any  subject,  at  any  time, 
with  the  Army  profiting  immeasurably 
therefrom.  Probably,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, this  dedication  to  public  understand- 
ing has  been  one  of  his  outstanding 
accomplishments. 

Secretary  Higgins'  retirement  repre- 
sents a  great  loss  to  the  Army,  to  the 
Government,  and  to  the  country.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  heartiest  best 
wishes  for  him  in  the  future  and  to  say 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 


MANDATORY  CURBS  NEEDED  ON 
OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
flood -control  measures  are  planned  to 
keep  water  in  its  proper  course  when  a 
river  goes  on  a  rampage. 

Today  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  being  badly  damaged  by  a  fiood 
of  foreign  oil  being  brought  into  this 
country  to  compete  with  what  is  pro- 
duced here  at  home.  Immediate  control 
measures  are  vitally  needed  to  contain 
this  flood  and  prevent  it  from  doing  more 
damage.     But  where  piles  of  sandbags 


are  urgently  needed,  the  administration 
stands  like  the  legendary  Dutch  boy  try- 
ing to  stop  a  crashing  flood  by  hopefully 
poking  its  inadequate  finger  into  the 
break  in  the  dyke. 

This  Nation  must  immediately  have 
mandatory  curbs  on  oil  imports.  It  not 
only  needs  this  today,  it  has  needed  this 
for  many,  many  months.  For  more  than 
a  year  I,  and  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, have  been  repeatedly  brinjung  this 
urgent  situation — which  threatens  our 
national  economy  and  security — to  the 
President's  attention.  We  have  asked 
for  a  definite  protjram.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  a  simple  Executive  order.  The 
administration  has  responded  with  the 
voluntary  oil  import  program,  which  is 
definite  only  in  that  it  is  definitely  va'-;ue. 
Mr.  President,  we  know  from  heart- 
breaking experience  that  this  voluntary 
program  docs  not  wor  <.  A  flood-swollen 
river  is  not  stopped  from  wrecking  prop- 
erty and  human  livci  by  saying.  'You 
really  are  bringing  In  a  little  too  much 
water  and  you  ou^ht  to  slow  down.  Uiat 
is.  if  you  want  to. " 

The  administration  has  told  us  how 
our  Nation  has  been  Jerked  from  the 
brink  of  war  by  Its  diplomacy.  Yet  thh 
same  administration  deliberately  and 
unconcernedly  is  bringing  a  large  group 
of  Americans  to  the  brink  of  financial 
ruin.  This  flood  of  Imported  oil  has 
washed  many  of  our  people  over  that 
brink  and  more  will  follow  if  the  flow  is 
not  stopped. 

This  is  not  an  argument  between 
tycoons.  The  administration,  long  noted 
for  its  love  of  ultrabig  business,  sees  to 
it  that  the  big  cartels  are  not  hurt.  In 
fact,  much  of  the  foreign  oil  which  is 
flooding  into  the  United  States  is  from 
fields  overseas  controlled  by  big  Amer- 
ican combinations. 

The  person  who  Is  being  smashed  in 
this  operation  is  the  Independent  oil- 
man— the  small  businessman  of  the  oil 
industry— the  drillers  and  other  workers 
in  the  fields,  and  the  people  in  related 
industries  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
drilling  tools  or  the  transportation  of  oil. 
These  people  are  being  deprived  of  their 
chance — their  right— to  make  a  living. 

There  has  been  a  17  percent  decrease 
In  the  number  of  oil  wells  drilled  in  the 
United  States.  More  and  more  people 
are  being  put  out  of  work  by  a  fiow  of 
imported  oil  which,  in  some  weeks  recent- 
ly has  run  as  high  as  2  million  barrels 
per  day  while  American  oil  production 
has  been  cut  back.  This  not  only  puts 
more  jobless  people  on  Government  re- 
lief rolls,  but,  through  the  cut  in  tax 
revenues  and  the  fact  that  less  money  is 
available,  it  hurts  the  State  and  na- 
tional economy  as  well. 

Yet  the  administration  continues  to 
exhibit  its  fascination  in  figures  instead 
of  a  feeling  for  families,  its  Interest  in 
computation  and  calculation  instead  of 
in  commonwealth,  its  concern  for  sums 
Instead  of  for  society. 

The  Nation's  oil  industry  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  value  of  oil  to  national 
defense  cannot  be  reckoned. 

We  have  asked  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration to  find  an  agreeable  solution 
to  this  pressing  problem.    An  order  from 


the  President  is  all  that  is  required. 
However,  the  administration  has  chosen 
to  ignore  rather  than  to  explore. 

The  administration  has  often  boasted 
to  us  of  its  statesmanship  abroad,  but  It 
seems  to  have  completely  overlooked  the 
critical  need  for  united  statesmanship 
when  a  segment  of  our  economy  is 
threatened  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  A.«;.sociat  ion  of  the  Oil- 
well  Drillin.^  Contractors  has  passed  a 
resolution  which  I  feel  .should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and 
I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  it 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RjCL.OKD.  as  follows: 

RE.sotuTioN  ON  On.  Imports 

WhTcas  tlje  Oovernm<"n»-'ponforcd  vol- 
ur.taiy  dU  iniixirt  proK'rum  has  proved  en- 
tirely Iniirtcqunif     imd 

Whrrcaa  the  combined  Imports  of  crude 
oil  niHl  ret\ned  oil  products  m  ^''^H  increitaed 
to  ft  voUime  which  eonstlt\ited  n  as-percent 
rntlo  to  US    crvide  oil  production;   «nd 

Whereixa  the  combined  Importi  of  crtide 
oil  «nd  refined  oil  nroducti  In  recent  months 
h.is  been  con»lder.Hbly  nbove  the  t9"i8  nver- 
nge.  In  some  weeks  reaching  2  mllllun  biu*- 
rels  dnily.  nnd 

Whereas  it  wna  nece«SAry  to  re«trlcl  US 
crude  oil  production  In  19.'>8  to  an  avernne 
of  6.700.000  barrels  per  day.  a  Vvjiume  460.000 
biiriels  per  d.->y   l>elow    1857  rates,   and 

Whereas  this  condition  has  l>een  one  of 
the  prime  factors  in  causing  the  Income  of 
US  oil  producers  to  decline  sufflclently  to 
result  In  a  17-percent  decrease  In  the  num- 
t>or  of  wells  drilled  for  oil  and  gas  In  the 
United  Slates;   and 

Whereas  these  conditions  are  creating 
widespread  unemplo>mcnt  In  oil  well  drlU- 
Irg.  In  oil  production,  and  In  the  manufac- 
turing and  service  Industries  dependent 
upon  oil  drilling  and  production  activity: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  A.isociatwn  of  Oilwell  Drilling  Con- 
tractom  at  its  meeting  held  at  Lafayette, 
La  .  February  9.  193H.  Hereby  urges  that  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  Immediately 
formulate  a  definite  oil  Import  program 
which  will  Include  provisions  for  restricting 
Imports  of  refined  oil  products  as  well  as 
Imports  of  crude  oil,  and  that  the  program 
limit  the  Imports  of  both  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products  to  their  1954  ratio  to  HB. 
crude  oil  production. 


RESISTANCE  OP  PEOPLE  OP  WAR- 
REN COUNTY.  VA.,  TO  COURT 
DECREES  ON  INTEGRATION 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  ad- 
miration of  and  appreciation  for  the 
good  people  of  Warren  Coimty,  Va. 
Their  courageous  conduct  in  refusing  to 
bow  and  bend  to  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional Court  decrees  attempting  to  force 
integration  of  white  and  Negro  children 
In  the  public  schools  Is  deserving  of  only 
the  highest  praise  and  commendation. 

I  want  them  to  know  that  the  people 
of  Mississippi  and  of  the  South  are  deep- 
ly grateful  to  them  for  pursuing  this 
course  of  conduct.  The  people  of  War- 
ren County,  Va..  are  making  a  fight  for 
the  whole  South.  Their  action  reflects 
their  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  most 
deep-seated  and  highest  traditions  of 
the  South  and  the  American  Nation,    It 
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is  consonant  with  established  law  and 
custom.  We  sympathize  with  them  that 
they  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  vic- 
tims and  should  be  forced  to  abandon 
their  fine  educational  institution  and 
turn  33  classrooms  and  facilities  for  over 
1 .000  students  over  to  the  22  Negro  plain- 
tifls  who  precipitated  this  debacle,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  NAACP. 

Events  regarding  school  integration 
happened  thick  and  fast  in  Virginia. 
Warren  Coimty  had  already  b<»en  forced 
to  close  its  magnificent  high  school. 
The  people  thought  the  course  was  clear 
for  the  balance  of  this  school  j'ear.  The 
court  order  requiring  that  the  high 
school  be  reopened  on  an  integrated 
basis  came  like  a  thunderclap  out  of 
a  blue  sky.  It  was  totally  unexpected: 
but  the  fine  people  of  Warren  County 
rallied  and  have  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  they  will  not  knuckle  down 
to  the  NAACP  and  will  not  p<Tmit  agi- 
tators to  control  tlielr  school  system. 
They  know  through  several  hundred 
years  of  history  what  this  means  to  their 
children  and  to  their  culture.  The  peo- 
ple of  Warren  County  demonstrated 
that  the  combined  will  of  the  people  at 
the  level  of  the  local  community  can 
solve  even  the  most  vexing  and  difficult 
problems  by  legal  and  peaceful  means. 
Not  one  single,  solitary  white  student 
showed  up  when  the  doors  of  the  school 
opened.  Thus  the  ultimate  and  most 
final  order  of  the  Court  falls  in  futility 
and  confusion.  This  course  of  action 
required  the  highest  degree  of  convic- 
tion, courage,  determination,  and  sacri- 
fice. 

The  Supreme  Court  based  its  orlglnad 
integration  decree  of  May  17.  1954,  on 
alleged  pseudomodern  scientific  author- 
ities in  psychology  and  sociology.  If  this 
Court  has  a  real  interest  in  ))sychology 
and  sociology.  I  Invite  Its  attention  to 
the  situation  It  has  precipitated  In  War- 
ren County.  Va.  What  the  pc-ople  there 
have  done  Is  nothing  but  a  true  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  manifestation  of 
a  most  evident  truth.  Freedom  of  choice 
in  sissociation.  either  by  individuals  or 
groups,  Is  a  fundamental,  God-given,  and 
inalienable  right.  It  is  this  right  that 
is  being  exercised  In  Warren  County, 
and  It  Is  a  right  that  can  never  be  denied 
to  a  free  people.  This  Is  fundamental 
In  both  f)sychology  and  sociology.  The 
force  of  theory  Is  shattered  when  It 
meets  the  facts  and  truth  of  life. 

Warren  County  has  furnished  the  ex- 
ample and  Inspiration  for  all  the  South 
to  stand  steadfast  under  the  lash  of 
Federal  court  tyranny.  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  this  present  Supreme  Court 
Will  recklessly  and  heedlessly  destroy  the 
entire  public  school  system  in  the 
Southern  States.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  In 
full  and  complete  agreement  with  the 
people  of  the  South  in  support  of  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  sei)arate  but 
equal  facilities  for  the  white  and  Negro 
races.  All  that  Is  now  required  to  attain 
this  goal  is  for  the  people  at  the  level  of 
the  local  communities  to  emulate  the 
exemplary  conduct  of  Warren  County 
when  they,  too,  are  presented  with  a 
similar  crisis.    These  brave  people  go 


not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  are  sus- 
tained and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering 
trust  In  the  righteousness  of  their  cause 
and  the  ultimate  righteousness  of  their 
Government.  Millions  of  Americans 
who  love  their  Constitution  and  system 
of  government  congratulate  them. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
seldom  that  I  rise  to  criticize  any  of  the 
articles  written  about  me  by  my  friends 
of  the  press.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  pay  too 
much  attention  to  what  they  say  about 
me,  whether  good  or  bad  so  long  as  they 
do  not  overlook  me. 

But  today  I  feel  I  must  break  prece- 
dent. A  while  ago  I  read  in  today's  issue 
of  the  Washington  Dally  News  a  highly 
critical  article  about  me  written  by  John 
T.  O'Rourke.  the  editor  of  that  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  O'Rourke's  article  contained 
numerous  misstatements  of  fact  as  he 
attempted  to  tie  together  my  recent 
statements  of  what  I  thought  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  a  biU  I  have  introduced  which 
would  make  permanent  provisions  of  the 
existing  sugar  act.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  no  connection  at  all  between 
these  two. 

I  am  certain  that  if  Mr.  OHourke  had 
read  the  Record,  or  had  he  taken  the 
time  to  read  the  report  I  made  of  my 
trip,  he  would  not  have  made  the  mis- 
statement that  I  attribute  to  him. 

I  read  now  from  the  article  by  Mr. 
O'Rourke: 

No  doubt  U.S.  Senator  Allkn  Ellendeh's 
remarks  that  Fidel  Castro's  actions  are  delay- 
ing extensions  of  the  Sugar  Act  will  Irritate 
many  Cubans  both  in  and  out  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did 
not  raise  such  an  issue.  Let  me  explain 
what  happened. 

On  February  17,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  had  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  as  a  witness.  In 
his  report  to  the  committee,  Secretary 
Benson  said  it  was  his  judgment  that 
the  existing  Sugar  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended at  this  session  of  Congress.  He 
said  such  action  would  permit  advance 
planning  by  growers  of  the  industry.  He 
proceeded  to  explain  why. 

At  one  point  he  stated: 

We  have  had  one  objection  raised  to  push- 
ing that  right  now,  and  that  is  the  situation 
In  Cuba.  And  I  am  sure  you  are  apprised  of 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  we  do  feel  it  would 
be  helpful  to  the  domestic  growers  if  the 
act  could  be  extended. 

This  statement  was  made  by  Secretary 
Benson,  not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

In  other  words,  the  first  public  utter- 
ance dealing  with  a  possible  delay  in 
considering  sugar  legislation  due  to  the 
current  situation  in  Cuba  was  made  by 
the  secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Then  there  ensued  a  colloquy  between 
Secretary  Benson,  the  Senator  from 
North  Diakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  True  D. 
Morse,  and  myself. 


As  shown  on  page  232  of  the  tran- 
script of  that  hearing  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  I  then  said: 

And  as  Secretary  Benson  has  Just  stated, 
the  extension  of  the  act  will  be  delayed  some 
because  of  the  activities  of  Mr.  Fidel  Castro. 

1  do  not  know  what  position  Dr.  Castro  wUl 
take.  He  has  been  saying  some  nasty  things 
about  oui  country  here  recently,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  wait  and  see  what  is  going 
to  happen  within  the  next  few  months  be- 
fore we  take  up  the  extension  of  tbe  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
deny  that  Mr.  Castro  has  said  some  nasty 
things  about  our  country.  I  particularly 
remember  his  remarks  about  "gringos" 
dying  in  Cuba  should  the  United  States 
take  any  action  to  halt  the  postrevolution 
blood  bath.  If  I  were  to  place  in  the 
Record  all  the  derogatory  statements 
Fidel  Castro  has  made  about  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  officials  of 
our  country  here  lately,  the  printing  of 
those  statements  would  probably  fill  a 
volume. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  article  entitled  "Cubans 
Irked  at  Ellsnosr,"  which  was  written 
by  Mr.  O'Rourke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

COBANS   XunO    AT  XUUSNWDI 

(By  John  T.  O'Rourke,  editor.  Washington 
Daily  News) 

Havana.  February  10. — No  doubt  UJB.  Sen- 
ator AU.EN  Ellendek's  remark  that  Pldel 
Castro's  actions  are  delaying  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  extensions  will  irritate  many 
Cubans  both  in  and  out  of  the  gOTemment. 

This  is  the  act  under  which  Cuba  can 
sell  sugar  in  the  United  States.  Sugar  Is,  of 
course,  the  principal  source  of  Cuba's  na- 
tional income. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  people  who 
will  simply  shake  their  heads  and  S3mipathize 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
having  such  a  statesman  as  Senator  Ellendkk 
on  their  backs. 

Senator  Ellenoek  is  quoted  here  today  as 
saying  that  "Castro  has  been  saying  some 
very  ugly  things  about  us  in  the  past  few 
weeks."  And  that  this  might  result  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  leaving  the  Sugar  Act  exten- 
sion pending  for  a  few  months. 

VISIT 

Habaneros  and  U.S.  Embassy  staffers  recall 
Senator  Ellendes's  visit  here  last  December 
when  they  discovered  that  he  didnt  know 
what  he  was  talking  about,  and  furthermore 
that  he  admitted  it. 

He  held  a  meeting  with  Emba^^  staflfers, 
telling  them  he  didn't  want  their  opinions, 
and  a  press  conference  at  the  Embassy  at 
which  his  most  frequently  repeated  remark 
was  "Of  course,  I  dont  know  anything  about 
this.  I've  heard  a  little  talk  about  it,  but 
strictly  unofflclal,"  etc. 

He  was  asked  whether  he  thought  a  civil 
war  was  going  on. 

"I  don't  know  of  any,"  he  said.  Then  he 
asked: 

"Has  there  been  any  fighting?"    This  was 

2  weeks  before  the  dictatorship  collapsed  and 
Batista  fled. 

The  Senator  said  he  had  been  reading  about 
Cuba's  troubles  in  the  U.S.  newspapers,  but 
he  thought  they  were  grossly  exaggerated. 

PKOMPTKD 

These  remarks,  according  to  Henry  Qot- 
thals,  of  the  Havana  Times,  were  prompted 
by  Senator  Ellendeb's  remark  that  he 
thought  the  TJB.  ban  on  sending  arms  to 
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BatUt*  WM  most  eurlems.  He  said  he 
ooxildn't  understand  why  the  United  States 
should  not  ship  arms  to  a  nation  to  help  It 
maintain  Internal  security.  "Of  course,  If 
there  really  was  a  civil  war  going  on  that 
would  be  different,"  he  said. 

He  said  It  was  his  Impression  that  some 
bandits  were  burning  the  sugar  fields,  and 
that  Batista  needed  guns  to  keep  the  peace. 
In  referring  to  Castro's  forces,  Senator  Ellxn« 
DXK  usually  used  the  word  bandit. 

He  said  he  thought  it  would  be  tragic  If 
a  clTll  war  did  actually  happen  In  a  place 
ao  prosperous  and  wonderful  because  only 
the  people  would  suffer.  About  that  time, 
the  Batista  secret  police  were  killing  people 
by  the  score  and  leaving  the  bodies  in  the 
streets. 

POUJB 

The  Senator  also  said  he  heard  that  Dr. 
Castro  had  actually  tried  to  prevent  people 
from  going  to  the  polls  and  that  he  thought 
that  was  pretty  bad.  "Of  course,"  he  said, 
"I  don't  know  tnia  firsthand." 

He  was  asked  if  he  would  try  to  see  Dr. 
Castro  (then  fighting  In  the  hills)  when  the 
Senator  went  to  Orlente  Province  on  his 
Inspection  trip  to  the  Moa  Bay  mining  camp. 
He  said  he  was  In  no  position  to  talk  to  Dr. 
Castro,  that  he  was  a  legislator  and  had  no 
intention  of  getting  Involved. 

He  said  the  public  relations  campaigns 
over  the  sugar  quota  were  putrid  and  rot- 
ten and  that  he  would  do  all  that  he  could 
to  retain  Cuba's  sugar  quota.  Apparently 
today  he  changed  his  mind. 

But  he  Is  remembered  by  people  who  at- 
tended these  meetings  at  tne  Embassy  chiefly 
because  he  said  he  didn't  want  them  to  tell 
lilm,  he  wanted  to  tell  them,  and  that  by 
and  large,  his  theme  was  that  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

They  agreed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  delay  the  Senate  by 
going  into  a  discourse  of  the  decisions  I 
reached  on  the  situation  as  I  found  it 
during  my  recent  trip  to  Cuba.  My  po- 
sition Is  clearly  stated  in  the  report  I 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  wliich  I  have  also  presented 
to  Senator9-in  this  Chamber.  However, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  excerpts  from  my  report. 
These  excerpts  are  based  on  the  notes 
I  made  while  I  was  in  Cuba. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  review  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  foimd  much  resentment  against  the 
United  States  among  some  of  the  leading 
people,  both  Cubans  and  Americans,  because 
we  have  failed  to  sell  military  equipment, 
for  the  maintenance  of  Internal  security,  to 
the  recognized  (Batista)  government.  I  was 
told  that  the  Cubans  have  been  forced  to 
buy  inferior  arms  from  Italy.  Prance,  Eng- 
land,   Switzerland,   and   even   Israel. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  refuse  to 
sell  military  equipment  to  Cuba;  arms  ship- 
ments were  stopped  over  a  year  ago,  I  was 
Informed.  It  is  my  belief,  from  what  I  have 
been  told,  that,  if  the  Cubans  were  able  to 
obtain  arms  in  time,  the  present  govern- 
ment could  easily  stop  the  strife  that  has 
resulted  from  Pldel  Castro's  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  government.  There  is  no  effort 
made  to  punish  those  who  set  fires  to  cane 
fields  and  mills,  cut  off  water  and  electrical 
supplies,  kidnap  people,  including  U.S.  citi- 
zens, sabotage  ports,  railroads,  and  the  like. 
It  would  be  calamitous  to  this  country  if 
It  were  engulfed  by  civil  war. 

I  was  Informed  by  many  people  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  Is  against  Batista 
regime  because  of  what  was  described  as 
Ills   denial   of   human  rights.     He   rules    by 


decree  and  the  courts  have  little  to  say  If 
the  military  should  decide  to  shoot  down 
a  citizen  in  cold  blood.  I  did  not  pursue 
the  subject  very  far  with  oiu*  own  people, 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  were  based  on  hearsay. 

All  Americans  connected  with  our  em- 
bassy and  our  missions  here  kept  bands  off 
of  the  election  that  took  place  recently.  I 
was  Informed  that  over  60  percent  of  the 
people  of  Cuba  participated  in  the  election, 
which  Batista's  man  won.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  unrest  In  and  about 
Havana — I  do  not  know  about  other  parts 
of  the  Island.  However.  I  was  told  that 
much  sabotage  was  going  on.  and  that 
Castro  was  making  all  sorts  of  threats 
against  those  who  do  not  choose  to  follow 
him. 

In  the  absence  of  our  Ambassador,  our 
Charge  d'Affalrs,  Daniel  Braddock.  accom- 
panied me  to  chat  with  Dr.  Gonzalo  Guell, 
Prime  Minister  of  State  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  A  confidential  r^sum6  of 
the  conversation,  prepared  by  Dan  Braddock. 
is  available  in  the  committee  files  for  the 
use  of  Senators    (exhibit   A). 

Dr.  Guell  is  a  very  pcllshed  gentleman.  I 
liked  his  manner.  As  he  speaks  he  has  a 
twinkle  In  his  eye  and  the  sign  of  a  smile 
on  his  lips.  He  is  ttill  and  slender  and 
looks  the  part  of  a  statesman.  He  is  very 
firm  In  his  belief  that  Batista  has  done  a 
good  Job  and  that  it  would  be  tragic  for 
Castro  to  take  the  lead  in  Cuba.  He  said 
many  of  Castro's  adherents  are  under  Com- 
munist Influence.  Although  he  did  not 
make  the  direct  accusation,  he  hinted  that 
some  American  newspapers  and  writers  of 
Influence,  have  made  a  hero  of  Castro  and 
that  it  Is  somewhat  difficult  for  his  country 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  He  said  the 
recent  elections  were  fair,  as  far  as  he  could 
see.  He  said  the  usually  large  number  of 
the  people  did  not  vote  In  the  election  be- 
cause of  threats  by  the  Castro  forces— that 
people  were  in  fear  of  voting  because  of  the 
reprisals  that  might  follow. 

I  would  Judge  from  our  conversation  that 
he  realized  that  In  some  quarters  Batista 
was  not  too  well  liked.  He  said  that  Cuba 
has  never  been  so  prosperous  as  she  now  is, 
and  that  this  prosperity  has  come  to  pass 
under  the  Batista  regime. 

Dr.  Guell  was  particularly  critical  of  our 
policy  of. refusing  to  8<!ll  arms  to  his  gov- 
ernment. He  declared  several  times  that 
the  conflict  was,  by  no  means,  a  civil  war. 
He  said  he  feared  that  if  matters  keep  on 
deteriorating  and  If  Caftro  kept  on  obtain- 
ing support  from  abroad,  dire  consequences 
might  result.  He  complained  that  the 
Cuban  army  was  not  well  equipped,  that 
its  armaments  were  old  and  worn,  and  more 
modern  equipment  was  necessary.  He  In- 
dicated that  if  his  government  had  been 
able  to  purchase  equipment  from  the  United 
States  and  if  the  United  States  had  taken 
stringent  precautions  to  prevent  shipment 
of  goods,  wares,  and  arms  to  Castro  and  his 
followers,  the  disturbances  could  have  been 
stopped  many  months  ago. 

He  Is  a  stanch  Batista  follower  and  I  con- 
cluded that  he  mentioned  many  subjects 
that  reflected  the  views  of  all  Batista  ad- 
herents. 

I  attended  a  very  nice  luncheon  given  by 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the 
American  Club,  of  which  Paul  Hellman  is 
president.  All  present  were  concerned  with 
the  situation  here  In  Cuba,  and  agreed  that 
it  would  be  tragic  for  a  fvUlblown  civil  war 
to  break  out.  I  spoke  to  them  for  a  few 
minutes  as  to  our  own  financing  condition 
and  with  respect  to  foreign  aid.  Few,  If  any, 
believed  that  we  should  grant  any  sort  of  aid 
to  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us — all 
agreed  that  private  capital  can,  and  will,  do 
the  Job  if  given  a  chance. 

That  evening,  I  attended  a  dinner  given 
by  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, the  Ambassador,  which  many  promi- 


nent Members  of  OongreM  and  other  Cuban 
officials  attended. 

I  again  met  the  Prime  Minister  and  talked 
to  him. 

The  chairman  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee of  the  Cuban  Senate.  Senator  Marino 
Lopez  Blanco  was  present,  as  well  as  the 
President  of  the  Senate  Anselmo  Alllegro, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  Gaston  Oodoy. 
I  enjoyed  listening  to  these  various  officials. 

I  learned  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
there  was  a  surplus  In  the  Cuban  treasiiry. 
but  that  this  year,  because  of  the  additional 
burdens  placed  on  the  Government  by  the 
Castro  movement,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
balance  the  budget. 

All  agreed  that  Cuba  had  never  in  its  his- 
tory enjoyed  more  prosperity  than  now. 

Again.  I  beard  much  resentment  expreeaed 
at  our  refusal  to  continue  to  sell  arms  to 
the  Batista  government. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Havana  is  growing  rapidly.  Land  is  very 
expensive  and  building  materials  are  like- 
wise high.  Apartment  houses  are  going  up 
all  over  the  place.  A  new  tunnel  was  re- 
cently completed  that  goes  under  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  near  Morro  Castle  and 
lighthouse.  The  castle,  or  fort,  built  by  the 
Spaniards  many  years  ago.  is  now  occupied 
by  troops  and  used  as  a  barracks,  I  was  In- 
formed. 

I  took  pictures  of  the  Maine  Monument, 
particularly  the  eagle  at  the  top  thereof. 
Several  years  ago  the  monument  was  badly 
damaged  by  a  hurricane.  The  original  eagle 
fell  and  a  new  one  was  made.  The  old  one 
was  repaired  and  placed  on  the  grounds  ot 
our  Ambassador's  residence. 

At  noon  I  was  guest  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Sugar  Institute,  at  the  country  club.  Mr. 
Arturo  Manas,  the  president,  is  as  fine  a  man 
as  I  met  on  this  trip.  An  able  lawyer  and 
a  devoted  Cuban,  he  has  much  conunonsense. 
He  would  be  excellent  presidential  timber  if 
it  were  possible  to  elect  him.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  his  sincerity. 

Julio  Lobo  [Julius  Wolf  I .  the  recognized 
sugar  king,  was  present.  He  loves  Louisiana 
and  Its  people.  He  was  graduated  from 
Louisiana  State  University  and  was  employed 
as  a  chemist  In  some  of  our  Louisiana  mills 
for  a  few  years.  He  Is  extremely  wealthy  and 
controls  much  of  the  sugar  that  is  produced 
here. 

I  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  at  the  din- 
ner. I  began  by  saying  that  although  a  few 
years  ago  I  was  branded  as  "Cuba's  Public 
Enemy  No.  1."  I  had  no  horns  growing  on  my 
head,  that  I  merely  did  what  any  good  Sen- 
ator would  do — that  is.  represent  my  con- 
stituency. I  complained  of  the  bad  pub- 
licity handed  out  by  some  lobbyists  and  pub- 
lic relations  men,  who  represented  some  of 
the  Cuban  Interests  in  Washington.  I  em- 
phasized that  the  material  furnished  did  not 
reflect  the  facU  and  that  all  I  sought  to  do 
was  to  provide  for  our  continental  producers 
their  Just  share  of  a  larger  quota  resulting 
from  more  consumption,  because  of  increased 
population. 

I  was  given  quite  an  ovation  when  I  said 
that  It  was  my  hope  that  Cuban  interests 
would  Join  us  in  extending  the  act  in  Its 
present  form.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
do  so. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  laborsavlng  devices  are  permitted  in  the 
cane  Industry  here  unless  the  same  number 
of  laborers  are  hired,  and  are  paid  at  the 
current  rate.  In  other  words,  improvements 
could  be  made  but  all  savings  would  come  to 
naught  because  the  same  number  of  em- 
ployees must  be  employed  and  actually  paid 
at  current  rates.  In  effect,  they  become  fix- 
tures and  are  entitled  by  law  to  be  paid, 
whether  or  not  their  Jobs  are  abolished 
because  of  modemlcatlon.  The  oolonoe.  or 
farmers,  cannot  be  dispeneed  with,  except  for 
refusal  to  pay  rentals  fixed  by  law.  A  oolono 
cannot  be  dispossessed  by  a  landowner  iinleas 
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the  landowner  pays  a  high  price  for  what  Is 
termed  a  vested  right.    No  Improvements  can 
be  made  unless  the  colono  agrees  to  It. 
•  •  •  •  • 

At  9  a.m.  on  December  14,  I  was  met  by  a 
delegation  from  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  will  be  recalled  that  I  was 
Kuest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  gl\en  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  Just  a  few  diys  earlier. 

I  toured  some  of  the  villages  along  the 
coast  on  the  new  highway  that  is  now  being 
built  to  the  east  of  Havana,  and  I  visited  a 
large  cement  plant  operated  by  Mr.  Scott 
Thompson  Aside  from  Mr.  Thompson.  I  was 
accompanied  by  Mr  Paul  Hellman  and  Mr. 
l.awTence  Crosby,  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Most  Americans  here  In  Havanri  fear  that 
they  are  In  danger.  Little  can  be  done  by 
them  politically  and  they  are  entirely  de- 
pei|dent  on  the  government  in  power.  They 
caifnot  openly  choose  sides  for  lear  of  re- 
prisals. Here  in  Havana,  and  the  surround- 
ing ireas.  Batista  Is  very  strong,  although  de- 
spised by  many.  I  was  Informed.  I  was  also 
told  that  those  who  profess  to  be  with  Castro 
would  not  necessarily  FUpport  him  to  head 
the  government — that  Castro  Is  being  used  as 
a  tool.  In  the  hope  that  sufficient  sentiment 
can  be  created  against  Batista  so  aus  to  force 
him  to  quit. 

The  trouble  here  has  been  brewing  for 
quite  some  time  and  quite  a  few  Americans  I 
spoke  with  seemed  to  fee!  that  about  all  that 
our  Government  has  been  doing  Is  standing 
on  the  sidelines  and  letting  the  situation 
worsen.  It  was  the  hope  of  8om«  that  the 
situation  might  adjust  Itself. 

Much  blame  Is  put  fur  some  of  the  trouble 
at  the  doorstep  of  two  of  our  leading  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  I  heard  it  said  more  than 
once  that  Herbert  L  Matthews,  a  writer  for 
the  New  York  Times,  made  a  hero  of  Fidel 
Castro,  and  that  he  was  asslsteo  by  Jules 
DuBols  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  who,  it  was 
said  elbows  around  with  Castro.  I  was  told 
that  DuBols  wrote  some  very  comi)llmentary 
articles  about  Castro.  DuBols,  I  was  In- 
formed. Is  head  of  the  International  Press 
Association.  Quite  a  few  persons  said  he 
hates  Batista  to  Euch  an  extent  that  he  wrote 
very  irresponsible  articles  about  conditions 
in  Cuba.  Much  of  the  information  was  dis- 
torted. I  was  told. 

Most  of  the  Americans  I  spoke  to  here,  as 
well  as  many  leading  Cubans,  feel  that  both 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
acted  in  utter  disregard  of  the  Uuth  when 
they  printed  stories  favoring  Castro,  that 
both  newspapers  ca."!!  their  resporislblUty  to 
the  winds  and  printed  unwarranted  articles 
about  the  situation  here. 

These  articles,  I  was  told,  had  the  effect 
of  making  Castro  a  hero,  and  thus  able  to 
gather  more  and  more  strength. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  bellev<»  that  few 
people  would  choose  Castro  as  a  leider;  he  is 
u.sed  as  a  symbol  of  the  hate  that  the  Cubans 
bear  against  Batista.  I  was  told  that  Castro 
has  been  riding  high  because  of  the  favorable 
publicity  he  received  from  the  American 
press,  but  few  would  trust  him  to  be  presi- 
dent and  successor  of  Batista. 

I  a.i'ked  about  the  recent  election  held  for 
a  successor  to  Batista.  Few  people,  except 
Batista  partisans,  would  say  that  the  election 
reflected  the  will  of  the  people.  President- 
elect Andres  Rlvero  Agucro  is  picured  as  a 
stooge  of  Batista.  On  the  other  hand.  I  was 
told  that  Castro  caused  many  votiirs  to  stay 
away  from  the  polls.  He  threatened  all 
eligible  voters  with  trouble  If  they  should 
participate  In  the  election.  There  were  quite 
a  few  riots  all  over  Cuba  and  no  doubt  many 
people  were  put  In  fear  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  did  not  vote. 

If  Castro  were  the  only  contender,  there 
might  be  some  merit  in  the  contention  that 
he  would  do  more  for  the  country  than 
Batista,  if  given  a  chance.  The  trouble  li 
that  Castro  does  not  have  the  field  to  him- 
self.    While  Castro  heads  the   26th  of  July 


movement,  he  Is  being  opposed  by  two  other 
factions — one  headed  by  Carlos  Prio's  Auth- 
entic Organization  and  another,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Directory  headed  by  Poure  Chamount. 
All  three  are  vying  for  power,  and  I  fear 
more  trouble  wUl  ensue  if  any  one  faction 
wins  out.  through  a  coup  d'etat,  or  other- 
wise. 

Prlo  is  a  former  President  of  Cuba  and  is 
operating  out  of  Florida,  I  was  told.  He  is 
one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  day. 

What  makes  it  difficult  for  Batista  is.  of 
course,  his  unpopularity.  He  Is  despised  to 
the  point  where  some  people  would  do  al- 
most anything  for  a  change.  From  all  I 
heard  about  Batista,  he  has  doubtless  ruled 
— particularly  In  the  last  2  years — with  an 
Iron  hand.  There  are  many  charges  of  cor- 
ruption leveled  against  his  government,  par- 
ticularly In  Army  circles,  yet,  no  one  Is  In 
a  position  to  prosecute  the  offenders  as  long 
as  Batista  Is  in  power. 

Most  people  I  talked  with  take  the  position 
that  a  change  from  Batista  to  Castro,  or 
anyone  else,  will  not  result  In  peace.  They 
feel  that  corruption  will  be  rampant,  as  in 
the  past. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  situation  of  my  own 
knowledge  but  the  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  Cuban  treasury  has  lost 
much  at  the  hands  of  some  greedy  high  gov- 
ernment officials,  who  took  advantage  of 
their  positions  to  make  themselves  rich.  If 
that  Is  true,  it  will  be  rather  difficult  for  any 
one  person  to  restore  dignity  and  honesty  to 
the  government  overnight.  It  will  require 
time,  patience,  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

Many  stated  to  me  that  Batista  has  done 
a  good  Job,  even  If  there  were  graft.  There 
is  much  physical  evidence  of  an  improving 
economy  over  the  last  4  or  5  years.  It  is 
contended  by  seme,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree,  that  Cuba  has  never  been  so  prosperous 
as  fhe  now  Is.  Cuba  had  a  balanced  budget 
until  this  year,  when  arms  were  purchased 
at  a  very  high  price  to  maintain  internal 
security. 

I  asked  why  It  was  necessary  for  such  high 
prices  to  be  paid. 

I  was  Informed  that  the  high  prices  were 
due  to  the  United  States  refusal  to  sell  arms 
to  Cuba.  Other  sellers  simply  charged  as 
much  as  the  traffic  would  bear. 

A  United  States  embargo  was  placed  on 
armaments  early  in  the  year.  Why  that  was 
done,  I  could  not  find  out  except  that  we 
were  afraid  of  siding  with  the  recognized 
government  against  factions  opposed  to 
Batista,  and  thus  incur  criticism  from  the 
Russians  for  Interfering  with  the  Internal 
affairs  of  a  sovereign  state. 

Whatever  happened  to  make  us  stop,  we 
did  stop. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  previously  stated, 
Cuba  has  been  paying  high  prices  for  a  variety 
of  inferior  weapons  from  France,  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  and  even  Israel. 

I  am  not  prepared  now  to  say  what  we 
should  have  done,  because  I  do  not  have 
access  to  all  the  facts,  but  It  strikes  me  that 
so  long  as  there  was  no  real  civil  war  pre- 
vailing there  was  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  sold  military  equipment  to  Cuba 
to  maintain  Internal  security. 

I  was  told  that  if  we  had  lived  up  to  our 
promise  to  deliver  arms  on  order,  Cuba  would 
not  be  in  the  trouble  she  now  finds  herself. 
Many  persons  were  emphatic  in  stating  that 
the  fact  that  Batista  government  did  not 
have  sufficient  arms  to  restore  law  and  order 
caused  Castro  to  expand  his  operations,  and 
with  the  favorable  publicity  given  to  him  by 
the  American  press  he  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  and  was  thereby  able  to 
get  more  and  more  followers. 

Today  I  am  told  Castro  will  not  permit 
sugar  to  move  out  of  Orlente  Province  unless 
he  is  paid  so  much  "tribute"  per  bag  by  the 
growers.  Batista's  government  (which  Is 
recognized  by  us)  Is  not  able  to  stop  these 
unlawful  acts.     Some  of  the  canegrowers  are 


willing  to  comply  because  of  fear  of  reprisal. 
I  was  told  that  much  military  hardware  is 
being  smuggled  from  the  States  to  those  who 
oppose  Batista.  There  is  no  doubt  a  move  to 
throw  Batista  out,  no  matter  what  the  con- 
sequences may  be. 

I  personally  believe  that  it  is  risky  for  us 
to  merely  stand  by  and  let  these  things  hap- 
pen. It  is  certain  that  conditions  will  get 
worse,  and  I  doubt  that  a  successor  to  Batista 
chosen  In  the  heat  of  battle  will  be  any  im- 
provement in  the  long  run.  If  the  civil 
strife  now  prevailing  should  be  maintained, 
it  naay  develop  into  a  fuU-fiedged  civil  war, 
which  would  be  a  tragedy  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Including  the  United  States.  We  can- 
not afford  to  merely  stand  on  the  sidelines. 

Now,  what  to  do  is  the  question. 

Certainly,  since  we  have  recognized  the 
present  regime,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  at  least 
permit  that  regime  to  restore  law  and  order 
and  maintain  Internal  security.  If  a  fair 
amount  of  equipment  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose  is  necessary,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  sell  it.  No  one  would  expect  us  to  take 
sides  In  case  of  bona  fide  civil  war,  and  we 
should   not. 

I  repeat,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for  civil 
war  to  break  out  in  our  backyard.  Since 
Batista  is  held  in  disfavor  in  so  many  quar- 
ters, it  may  be  possible  to  jjersuade  him  to 
quit,  provided  that  the  Government  of  Cuba 
is  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  competent  and 
Independent  provisional  commission. 

Since  it  Is  the  objective  of  the  factions 
that  are  cpp>osing  Batista  to  oust  him  and 
make  an  effort  to  restore  law  and  order,  all 
might  agree  to  the  selection  of  a  competent 
commission  to  govern  Cuba  for  the  next  few 
years,  until  tempers  cool.  Should  that  course 
be  pursued,  then  those  opposed  to  Batista 
would  have  won  their  point  by  causing  him 
to  agree  to  resign.  Castro's  main  objective, 
I  was  told,  is  to  rid  Cuba  of  Batista,  period. 

Also,  if  such  a  suggestion  were  accepted 
it  would  be  a  Godsend,  in  that  it  would 
doubtless  end  the  strife  that  is  now  going 
on,  and  avert  an  all-out  civil  war. 

Unless  such  a  course  is  pursued,  Cuba's 
now  thriving  economy  may  be  set  back  for 
many  years.  Private  capital  may  cease  to 
flow  into  the  country  because  of  Instability. 

Prom  all  that  I  have  heard,  I  doubt  that 
peace  will  come  if  the  President-elect  takes 
office  in  February.  The  Batista-haters  will 
by  no  means  be  satisfied  and  strife  will  un- 
questionably persist  for  some  time. 

The  Cubans  are  good  people  They  are 
very  sensitive  and  easily  aroused,  but  I  have 
a  feeling  that  they  would  listen  to  reason. 
The  Cubans  look  upon  us  as  big  brothers. 
The  masses  would  welcome  actual  interven- 
tion by  us,  but  of  course  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  Since  conditions  have  been  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  to  such  an  extent,  all 
that  we  can  now  do  is  to  offer  reasonable 
suggestions  along  the  lines  I  have  submitted, 
so  that  the  Government  can  keep  on  func- 
tioning for  the  good  of  Cuba  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  a  chosen  few. 

Cuba  should  be  sold  to  Cubans.  They 
should  be  instilled  with  the  great  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  all  the  i>eople  if  only 
stability  can  be  restored  to  their  government. 

Elmphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  damage 
and  losses  that  confront  her  should  all-out 
war  occur.  We  should  appeal  to  the  patri- 
otism of  all  leaders  to  end  the  current  strife, 
avert  nationwide  civil  war,  and  enter  Into 
a  cooling-off  period  so  that  order  can  be 
restored. 

A  commission,  composed  of  good,  honest 
men  should  take  charge  for  at  least  2  years. 
The  military  should  be  removed  from  the 
picture,  except  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure internal  security.  Once  this  were  done, 
then  free  elections  cotild  be  scheduled  and 
an  effort  made  to  elect  honest,  patriotic, 
and  worthy  servants  to  carry  on  for  the 
people. 
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Uj  fear  la  that  If  Caatro  Is  successful, 
strife  will  continue  and  the  military  will 
remain  all  powerful  and  will  actually  rule 
the  country — that  one  dictator  will  merely 
be  replaced  by  another. 

This  ends  the  extracts  from  my  diary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  refer  further  to  Mr.  O'Rourke's  article 
in  which  he  writes : 

He  said  the  public  relations  campaigns 
over  the  sugar  quota  were  "putrid  and  rotten" 
and  that  he  would  do  all  that  he  could  to 
retain  Cuba's  sugar  quota.  Apparently  to- 
day he  changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  CRourke  was  referring  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  I  made 
that  the  public  relations  campaign  on 
behalf  of  Cuban  sugar  growers  being 
putrid  was  made  3  years  ago,  when  the 
act  as  it  now  appears  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books.  The  public  relations  re- 
sults which  were  created  in  this  country 
by  sugar  lobbyists  from  Cuba  were,  in 
my  opinion,  bad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  sure  that 
this  bad  public  relations  work  caused  a 
great  many  Senators  to  vote  as  they  did 
on  the  bill.  These  lobbyists  from  Cuba 
made  many  statements  that  were  untrue, 
and  I  re.sented  them  very  much. 

All  I  sought  to  do  at  that  time  was 
to  give  to  the  producers  of  sugar  in  the 
continental  United  States  their  just  share 
of  the  increased  domestic  consumption, 
caused,  in  part,  by  our  increase  in  popu- 
lation. 

For  Mr.  O'Rourke  to  take  out  of  con- 
text a  statement  made  by  me  3  years 
ago — a  statement  which  is  inapplicable 
to  the  present  situation — is  unpardon- 
able.   He  should  have  known  better. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  people  of  Cuba 
that,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  have  the  Sugar  Act  as  it 
is  now  written  extended,  without  any 
amendments. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
the  last  two  paragraphs  of  his  article, 
Mr.  O'Rourke  attempts  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  at  odds  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  our  Embassy  in  Havana. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  asked  them  for  information  on 
various  programs  being  conducted  in 
that  country  and  they  furnished  me  with 
what  I  requested.  I  know  of  no  friction 
between  them  and  me.  By  and  large,  I 
found  most  of  our  Emba.ssy  personnel  to 
be  hard-working,  conscientious  persons 
who  cooperated  with  me  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

As  to  the  views  I  expressed  at  a  press 
conference,  they  can  be  found  in  my 
diary  quoted  above. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
RESTORE  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  OVER 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Senate  on  January  27, 
I  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  restore  State  and  local  administrative 
control  over  public  schools. 

During  the  course  of  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion,  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Congress,  in  voting  last  year  to  admit 
Alaska  to  the  Union,  gave  to  our  49th 


State  exclusive  and  perpetual  control 
over  its  public  schools  and  colleges. 

The  fact  that  such  a  grant  of  authority 
was  made  obviously  was  not  common 
knowledge,  because  Its  assertion  by  me 
has  occasioned  expressions  of  great  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  many  Americans — 
including  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Thursday, 
January  29,  in  printing  a  transcript  of 
the  Chief  Executive's  news  conference  of 
the  preceding  day.  quoted  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower as  stating  that  such  was — to  nse 
his  word — "a  matter  that  I  have  not  even 
heard  about." 

The  Times'  transcript  added  this  fur- 
ther comment  from  the  President: 

I  didn't  know  that  there  wbs  anj'  difference 
In  the  respdnflbility  and  niithorlty  of  the 
new  State  of  Alaska  &s  compared  to  other 
States. 

That,  Mr.  President,  was  an  omcial 
statement  by  the  man  who  signed  into 
law  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistak- 
ing the  fact  that  such  a  grant  of  author- 
ity was  approved  by  tlie  2d  session  of  the 
85th  Congress,  I  wish  to  read  directly 
from  Public  Law  85-508,  which  was 
passed  in  providing  for  the  admi.'^sion  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  Union.  On 
page  4  of  that  statute,  the  following  lan- 
guage is  found  under  the  designation  of 
section  6(j) : 

The  schools  and  collejres  provided  for  In 
this  act  shall  forever  remain  undor  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  Slate,  or  Its  go\ern- 
mental    subdivisions. 

That  language  is  clear  and  explicit; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  statement  of 
legislative  intent  to  the  contrary,  it  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  f  iving  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  its  political  subdivisions 
the  authority,  for  all  time  to  come,  to 
opei-ate  the  State's  schools  and  collcg  ;s 
as  they  may  conjunctively  see  fit. 

If  so  recent  a  provision  of  law  is  news 
to  the  President  and  tl.e  American  peo- 
ple. Mr.  President,  perliaps  it  will  be  an 
even  greater  revelation  for  me  to  report 
that  research  just  completed,  at  my  re- 
quest, by  the  Library  of  Congress  dis- 
closes that  10  other  States  likewise  were 
granted  exclusive  control  over  their 
educational  institutions  upon  their  ad- 
mission to  statehood. 

Such  grants  of  authority  were  made  to 
the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota. Montana,  and  Washington,  in 
1889;  to  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Wyo- 
ming, in  1890:  to  the  State  of  Utah,  in 
1894;  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  1G06; 
and  to  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  in  1912. 

In  each  case,  Mr.  President,  the  term 
"exclusive  control"  was  used;  and,  with 
the  one  exception  of  Oklahoma,  each 
such  delegation  of  power  was  made  for- 
ever. In  the  case  of  Oklahoma  there 
was  written  into  the  law  a  further  pro- 
viso assuring  that  the  act  would  "not  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  separate  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  memorandum  setting 
forth  the  specific  language  of  the  school 
provisions  of  those  admission  statutes,  as 
provided  me  by  the  Legislative  Reference 


Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  print- 
ed herewith  in  the  Record,  as  a  portion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Librart  or  Congress, 
Legislative  RErxxENcE  Sekvice. 
Washington.  DC,  February  3, 1959. 
To  Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadcx. 
Prom  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  List  of  the  States  which  were  given 
exclusive  control  over  their  public  school 
systems  by  express  provision  of  the  en- 
abling; acts  admitting  them  to  the  Union 
together  with   the  tt  xt  of  the  language 
used  in  each  Instance. 
You    have   asked   for   a   list   of   the  State* 
which  were  given  exclusive  control  over  their 
public  sch(x)l  systems  by  express  provision   of 
the    enabling    acts    admitting    them    to    the 
Union  together  with  the  text  of  Uie  language 
uted  In  each  Instance. 

In  the  statute  enacted  to  enable  the  «ul- 
mlEslon  of  the  States  of  North  D.ilcota.  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  the  fol- 
lowing laneuage  appeared: 

"Tlie  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
provided  for  In  this  act  shall  forever  remain 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  said 
Slates,  respectively,  and  no  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any 
lands  herein  granted  for  educational  pur- 
poses shall  be  u.«ed  for  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  or  denominational  school,  college, 
or  university."  (Public  Law  62.  50th  Cong., 
2d  scss  .  ch.  180,  sec.  14;  25  SUt.  676,  680 
(18891.) 

Similar  langxi.Tf^e  appears  In  similar  con- 
text In  the  enabling  act  or  act  of  admission 
f'.r  each  Slate  admitted  to  the  Union  since 
thit  time.  The  .'!>eclflc  pro\l.'=lnns  concern- 
ing each  of  these  States  are  as  follows: 

IDAHO 

"Sec.  8.  •  •  •  The  schools,  colleges,  and 
unlverFltlrs  provided  for  In  this  act  shall  for- 
ever remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  said  State,  and  no  p:irt  of  the  proceeds 
an.«lng  from  the  sale  f)r  dl^popal  of  any  lands 
heroin  prantrd  for  educational  purpMDses  shall 
be  xi.-ied  for  the  suppt  rt  of  any  sectarian  or 
donominat  lonal  school,  cnlicpp,  or  univer- 
sity." (5lKt  Cong.  1st  sess.,  ch.  656,  sec.  8, 
20  suit.  215,  216   (1890).) 

WYOMING 

"Src  8.  •  •  •  The  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  provided  for  In  this  act  shall  for- 
ever remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  sa.d  h'tate,  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds 
ariilnt;  Irom  the  side  or  dl.'^p<isal  of  any  lands 
herein  granted  for  educational  purposes  shall 
be  u.'cd  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or 
denominational  school,  colleee,  or  univer- 
sity." (51st  Contj  .  l.st  Bcsfi.,  ch.  664,  sec.  8, 
26  Stat    222,  223   (1890).) 

UT.MI 

"Sec.  11.  Tlie  schools,  colleges,  and  unl- 
vcrsliy  provided  for  In  this  act  shall  forever 
remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  said 
St.ite,  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  arising 
from  the  sale  or  dl.-p<;6al  of  any  lands  herein 
granted  for  educational  purpose,  or  of  the 
Income  thereof,  shall  be  used  for  the  support 
of  any  sectarian  or  denominational  school, 
college,  or  university."  (5,3d  Cong..  2d  sess.. 
ch.  138,  sec.  17,  28  Stat.   107,  110   (1884).) 

OKLAHOMA 

"Sec.  8.  •  •  •  Such  educational  Institu- 
tions shall  remain  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  said  State,  and  no  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any 
lands  herein  granted  for  educational  pur- 
poses, or  the  Income  or  rentals  thereof,  shall 
be  used  for  the  support  of  any  religious  or 
sectarian  school,  college,  or  unlvenlty." 
(59th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  ch.  3335,  sec.  8,  34  SUt. 
267,273  (1906).) 
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NoTK. — Section  3  of  the  same  act  contained 
the  following  provision: 

Fifth.  That  provisions  shall  be  made  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  which  shall  l>e  open  to 
all  the  children  of  said  State  and  free  from 
sectarian  control;  and  said  schoohi  shall  al- 
ways be  conducted  In  English :  Provided.  Tliat 
nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  teaching 
of  other  languages  In  said  publU  schools: 
And  provided  further.  That  this  shall  not  be 
c<jnstrued  to  prevent  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  separate  schools  for  white 
and  colored  children." 

NEW     MEXICO    AND    ARIZONA 

"Sec  8.  That  the  schcKjls.  colleges,  and 
universities  provided  for  In  this  act  shall  for- 
ever remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
said  Slate,  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  uny  lands 
granted  herein  for  educational  purposes  shall 
be  u.-^d  for  the  supixirt  of  any  set  tarlan  or 
denominational  school.  coUeRe.  o.-  univer- 
sity "      (Applicable   to   New  Mexico  ) 

"Sec  26.  That  the  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  for- 
ever remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  said  State,  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sa'.e  or  disposal  of  my  lands 
Rranied  herein  for  educati  )nal  purposes  shall 
be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or 
denominational  school,  college,  or  univer- 
sity." (Applicable  to  Ar;zona  )  (G'.st  Cong., 
2d  sess  .  ch  310,  sees  8  and  2C,  36  SUit.  537, 
563,  573,714  ) 

ALASKA 

"Sec  6    •    •    • 

"(J)  The  schools  and  colleges  provided  for 
In  this  act  shall  forever  remain  vindcr  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  State,  or  It  i  g  nern- 
menlal  subdivisions,  and  no  part  of  the  jiro- 
ceeds  arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any 
lands  granted  herein  for  educallcnal  pur- 
jKises  shall  be  used  for  the  .>;upix)it  of  any 
sectarian  or  denoniii.atlonal  schoo'.  college. 
or  unlverMty  •  (July  7.  1958  |HR  7909 1 
Public  Law  83  508.  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
sec    6J  ) 

You  have  also  asked  for  cert.iln  excerpts 
from  "Tlie  Commi.s.slon  on  InttTgovern- 
mental  Relations—  A  Rer)ort  to  the  I^re.'^ident 
fc»r  Transmittal  to  Conpress."  We  are  en- 
closing a  coj)y  of  House  Document  No  198, 
84th  Congress.  1st  session,  which  contains 
the  entire  report  of  the  Commission. 
Vincent  A.  Dov.e. 
i4mpricon  Laic  Division. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
number  of  States  possessing  such  power 
well  may  be  increased  to  an  even  dozen 
before  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. That  possibility  exists  because 
the  Hawaiian  statehood  bills  pending  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives provide,  in  section  5<c) ,  that 
"the  schools  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions supported,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
out  of  such  public  trust  shall  forever 
remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
said  State." 

In  bringing  out  these  facts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  critical 
of  tho-e  States  which  have  been  granted 
extraordinary  power  over  their  public 
educational  institutions. 

To  the  contrary,  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  .such  power  should  be  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  by  those  States. 

And.  by  the  same  token,  it  is  my  strong 
feeling  that  all  of  our  49  States  should 
pos  ess  similar  authority. 

It  is  out  of  that  conviction  and  feeling 
that  I  have  proposed,  as  set  forth  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  32,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  would  assure  all  States  of 
that  right.  If  submitted  by  Congress 
and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  it  would  add  to  our  Constitution 
the  following  language: 

Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  Institution,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  bv  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  In  such 
State  and  si;bJivlslon  and  nothing  contained 
In  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  In 
which  any  such  school.  Institution,  or  sys- 
tem Is  administered  by  such  State  and  sub- 
division. 

That  is  a  proposition,  Mr.  President, 
with  which  every  American  who  wishes 
a  voice  in  the  education  of  his  children 
will  agree. 

That  is  a  proposition,  Mr.  President, 
which   every   person   who  subscribes  to 


our  constitutional  heritage  of  local  self- 
government  and  local  self-determination 
will  support. 

It  is  a  proi>osition  which  is  sui>- 
ported  by  history. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  recognized  that 
education  w^as  a  local  responsibiUty.  and 
thus  left  it  as  one  of  the  areas  retained 
for  exclusive  State  and  local  control 
under  the  terms  of  the  9th  and  10th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

It  is  a  proposition  which  is  supported 
by  the  local  nature  of  school  financing. 

According  to  figures  supplied  me  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  53.9  F>ercent  of 
all  public  school  revenue  is  raised  on  the 
local  level,  and  39.5  percent  on  the  State 
level,  compared  to  only  4  6  percent  on 
the  Federal  level.  A  total  of  79.7  per- 
cent of  all  capital  outlay  funds  for 
public  school  facilities  comes  from  the 
local  level,  which,  added  to  another  8.8 
percent  from  the  State  level,  compares 
to  only  3.6  percent  from  the  Federal 
level. 

It  is  a  projx>sition  which  is  supported 
by  the  findings  of  responsible  Federal 
study  groups. 

In  a  report  issued  June  28,  1955,  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  declared  that 
the  'national  interest  in  education,  like 
many  other  national  objectives,  is  best 
served  by  State  and  local  administration 
and  control."  The  report  characterized 
local  control  of  education  as  "one  of 
our  most  prized  possessions." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  herewith  in  the 
Record  the  tables  on  sources  of  school 
revenue  and  capital  outlay  provided  me 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  text 
of  chapter  9  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
with  reference  to  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  the  extract  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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1 4.  '.2<i.  r,.'  1 
11,  Si'.,  X'fl 


22.  W 


In. Ill 
|»ri\  iou> 


(3 


2. 1"** ,  r>oi 
•i.  1  :»,:«•■. 


<">iim.'<  (lent    

Ml, 111-  

M.i>vir!Mls<'I!"« 

.Si»   II:tni|<-hlrr 

\i  «  .liT^'y 

\i  »   Nork    . 

I''  iin^\ i\  ii'iKi 

Kli'i  li.  island 

X'l-riiiont 


St'f  fdoftiotes  at  eud  i>f  table. 


:i.  1,17 

.'.::! 

IV, 

7(L". 

41 

S(lt4 

2:  is 

171) 

;is 

tf.M 

.v;» 

SJl 

I.  SIM 

>«i(l 

7'jii 

74(1 

4»".. 

.HIT 

2»«. 

907 

ir, 


41l.:!40 


t.,  I7ii 

1(^.  m:< 

'.'JS.  ISM 

»■.: .  MJ7 

S,  7.'iH 
1,(171 


Tol'ii 
r>\<  lull' 
rrciipl.s 


(4) 


!l.  fiV.,  ri77 
7,  S(j<),  s.'i-.> 

2.4«2,.1i;) 


r.  i1.t;i1 


.'^tatc 


IntiTmoJi:iti' 


Local  ' 


Ollior  rovonue 
rvc  ■ipls  » 


I  I  I  I  i  I  '  \ 

.Amount     PiTcrnt      .Amount      I'lTci'iit    .\iiiouiit    I't  rctMit      Amount      ririiiit    .\niouiU     I'lTCi'iit 


(.'.» 


441.442 

xiri,  zi? 

24  3 


of  t.i|;il 


4.t", 

4.  ,S 


(T) 


•i,  iM4,  IIW 


12!,  s7() 

;i.s.  (i7ii 

7XX.  170 
2.S  .^.''I'j 

32«!(lh7 
l.lKt,  iJKl 

«»7,  .CO 
.37,  >*fi 
W,  .198 


fi.3,  M7 

2.6 

(^.  VA) 

4.9 

1,«72 

.1.  2 

h.  279 

:\.  ."> 

1,.V)7 

.V  9 

H,  2.W 

2.5 

21..<4() 

2.0 

l.i.  :{K.5 

2.2 

2,0.M 

5.5 

90.1 

4.S 

30.  1 


84r>,  147 


of  t()t;il 

.\  mount 

!■(  rctMii 

of  lot.ll 

(8) 

(9) 

(Hli 

39  5 

17.'',r,24 

\.<^ 

37.4 


240,  7*1 

■i.  1 

(in 


of  t'llnl 
(121 


32.  fi39 

10.  31« 

50.  517 

1,399 

79,  51S 

3H6,  473 

274,  516 

5,983 

4,787 


34.0 


2<i.  3 


5.  220.  43.1 
4,  .{Ofi.  121 

21.2 


.1.1  9 
64.7 


(13) 


of  total  I 
<14> 


Total 

non- 

A' VI  •nil'' 

tlHlIl.ls, 

loHfl;-, 
rlC.l 


115) 


27.  1 
21.2 
5.5 
24.2 
3.1.7 
4fi.O 
1,1.9 
25.7 


19 


19 


(<)  1.  .>««l.  481 


fi-i.  4 


(<) 


S,1 

2,1 

179, 

22, 

240, 

fi7.1, 

309, 

29, 

12, 


111 

7S4 
219 
.1% 
749 
241 
4fi9 
57f> 
737 


ftS.  7 
(17.7 
75.2 
SS.  4 
73.2 
(i2.  3 
51.8 
78.6 
68.5 


22.291 

20,  2.1*< 

10.0 
1.S.10 


4 

1,15 

.10 

544 

928 


169 


.1 


(*) 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 


2,  3,V..  J<<9 
1,824,004 

29.2 

7UK.  920 


^,8.35 
9^1.% 


6,  :Wi6 

97.  091 

492,791 

67,444 


7,238 


il  ' 


M 


2700 
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Table  3. — Revenue  and  nonrevenue  receipts,  and  balances  from  previous  year,  by  State:  1955-66 — Continued 

[Amounts  In  thousands  nf  dollars] 


flrgton  and  State 


Tot  III 
roveiiijo 
recoli'ts 


Ndrth  Central 

Illlnol.1 

Ii\<liitna 

Iowa . 

Kunsik* 

Mlrhlirnn 

Mlnn*!tot« 

MiMourl 

Nebrnska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakoia. 
Wisconsin 


South. 


\Vost. 


Ari7on:i 

Callffirnia 

( 'nloraJo 

Miiho.._ _ 

MoiUiina 

\cv:irl  I 

N'cw  Mexico 

Ori'ROn 

rtuh 

tt'a-;hineton 

Wyoming 

Outlyine    parts    of 
United  ^^tates; 

Alivska. , 

A  riHTiciin  fainoa 
(^:iniU  Zont 

I  iuiim 

ILiwail 

I'uiTto  Kico 
\'irgln  Islands 


Revenue  receipts  (tuxes,  approprlatlom,  etc.),  by  sourer 


FlHl. 

ral 

Amount 

P. 

rceni 

or  totiti 

(S) 

(•'.) 

W),Bin 

3  C, 

\\s>»\ 

\\.  tl 

7.  M-'i 

2.  7 

4.  V<<i 

'.'  ^ 

H.  7WI 

r.  1 

i;i.  'i)\ 

■J  <i 

7.  (m:i 

a  .'i 

W.  s\<\ 

4  \> 

A.  «>«.•. 

.'- 11 

I.. '.:•<• 

4  ;; 

17.  H14 

an 

2.  .-1.%^ 

ti,  0 

7.  MM 

:v  >< 

Plate 


Ititt"rnic<llHte 


L<n-;i.  ' 


OlhiT  ri\cnue 
r»T«'lpts  « 


Amount 

(7) 


S.V.),  'ilj 
^^,H,1 

71'.  V»17 

4.  .-.l.-i 

!i,  .MH 

Hi',  .fix 

4. '.'7'. 
4<i.  l'*! 


J'rrprnt'  Anmunt 
nf  total 


(M) 


3(1  Q 

•J4  II 

X\.  .'. 

V\  2 

X(  2 

4x  '. 

.■(1)  <} 

3<l  .•> 

•y  s 

:«i  (I 

III  1 

ly  4 


(9) 


7H  441 

7.1') 
t    stij 

•J,(.  X I  :i 

1.  MCI 

ST 

1.1,  . I'M 

'..  'CI 


p.rci.iiii     .\rnuuiil 

or  tot.ii 


(HI) 


(in 


p.  ri.<nl     \iniiunl     Prrmil 

..f  I'.i.i: ,  111  loi.ii 

{\2'  (1.1^  (14) 


:'  >>  I    i,7;i.(,  ,(ji 


1*' 

11 

1 

II 

4 

11 

^ 

1(1 

1 
1 

PI 

r, 

.( 

- 

:ii- 

141. 


UK 

lul 

•M 

17 

3 11 

1  '.J. 


4'I| 
»l.' 

tin 

.l.t<i 
,l'"< 
•.«■■ 

M4 


Alabama 

Ark:in>;us 

Delaware 

Florida 

OefirRla 

Kentucky.  _ 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mis.>;isslpiil 

North  (  arolina 

Oklahiiina 

South  Ciirolina 

Tennessee 

Te.xa'; 

Virpinia     _  -  . 

West  Vircinia 

Diiitrict  of  C'oiumhi 


'■' 

'J 

7 

T) 

11 

2 

3 

0 

.I 

3 

H 

11 

S. 

4 

4 

li 

H 

3 

f. 

1 
4 

4 

s 

1 

*J 

4 

s 

in 

H 

4. 

r, 

14. 

1 

1,377.1.^3 

M  3  1 

U7.  K\t\ 

7:<  s 

2<::2\ 

41'  4 

21.4'.«l 

s;t  7 

1(17.117.) 

.V3  2 

Id.t,  4ii.( 

1.4    H 

37.  4IVJ 

r.  '.1 

1117,  7 1.' 

K\  (1 

."il".  41.'. 

3i.  '\ 

41, Nil 

:<\  y 

14s,iit.-. 

(■,".»  (1 

.■-.H.  .•,7i 

43    1 

inj.  S.i4 

74  :. 

SI.  M'J(1 

'A   7    ' 

277.  t  IS 

.'..t  '.) 

.'.-.  ..u 

HI   '.( 

.Vi.  17.'. 

."-.y.  .-i 

I'l.  4J 


s. 

5 

- 

<l 

4 

1. 

fi. 

3 

1.x 

1.'. 

3. 

t; 

10. 

1 

1 

745,534 


r,,  »3s 




1       36.7 

,M'    '. 

41    1 

is   t| 

j"l    ^ 

41    J 

14   ... 

37.  s  ' 

.'i.t. : 

■V.I. :, 

40  3 

('.  Sllj 


y.  '.»s7 


].(») 


73.743 


7  3 


.3 


3.» 


yM.  KA 


\.  '.1.1.! 


](.,  s 

:.  1 
'■  Il 

13  7 


,1   »'. 


4    I. 
4    ■.' 


1'4 

3. 

K\. 
4V, 

If.'. 

I'S. 
47. 

iv<.. 

S(, 

73, 

11'. 

•J|., 

M. 
71 

1.'. 


1>«« 

:i.i7 

414 
(7.' 
»'4 

SIS 

M  ,'i 

4S.( 

7' A 

vu 

•  '«. 
■-'I 


S-'S 

.•7» 

(«l 


t\l'  4 

r.'  t 

Kl  I 

s|  '. 

.'•1  11 

IS  ., 

•'I  7 

,'.1  7 

77  'I 

4s  (. 

IV\  1' 

•  7  3 

7.<  4 

37  t. 

IS  .( 

4'  S 

13  t 

41  ' 

■J,-  .| 

.Vi  ■; 

.11  s 

.'iS  7 

I's  1' 

i':t  .' 

4.'  1' 

•J"  7 

:ti  s 

III  • 

'ill. 

X.  s 

S.'.  '.I 


«,  (>.'i7 


2.  tlJ 


I..M7 

.'..'.  1 

y.i 

»0) 


Total 

non- 

revenue 

rrcelpli 

(iMindi, 

lOWIK, 

i-tc  ) 


(IS) 


1.5 


.7 
.1 
.4 


.3 


(J.  si.') 

.4 

SI  4 

.4 

"llM 

.1 

■.(.'1 

.4 

2>7 

.  ^ 

1.  4  v. 

.y 

,V.  I 

.4 

.V.4 

SO.  7 

ru 

Vi  !• 

■.1.1.1 

"J  .1 

.-.11 

17.1 

41    7 

lis 

4(   7 

.'»-'"■ 

1-.'   4 

.'."' 

M-     « 

1 .1.' 

.'<i.  ;i 

■tiJ 

:»(  r, 

syj 

r*\  h 

3.5» 


I'l 


.3 
.4 

'.  1 


ll71l,Vi>) 

214.  M'i 
»4.  KM 
.M.i7l 
't\  '.<'( 

IM  .3  1 
r.  3V4 
SO  r.t3 

34.  i"! 

III.  .I'l 

Iffll. '.»'4 

»■»,  <.WI 

SR.2    « 

3,  4'VJ 
10.  1  il 

(..  i.J? 

3\'.l'i 

V,  s-.s 

H.  ':i 

>■>.  '<>» 

44.,  C  I 

4.K-7 

IK    J«^ 

a  I,  '73 

7,  I'll 

Itt.  I  1.S 

im.  ».'7 

72.  s"y 

4.  -,M 




.2 

39».  742 

IS 
i.iV 


HI  r, 


iiii  II 


11.3 
17   H 

1.'.  II 


4,  3SII 

.";.  J;::--:::: 

2.  2^5*  '      |i»l  (1 

■i".  "■-*  j        Sh.  .'  I 
44. 1".'  SI'.  2  '. 

l.i'SI  s;  *  l" 


ll.dsi 

42  '..iJ 
S.  S-. ) 
«,<■•!  I 

ft.  4.U 
12.4S.1 

K  77'» 

:«ii.  «'•! 

7,  •  17 


I4'J 
3 


.3 


'When  a  county  operntcs  put. lie  schools  dirrctlv.  tt  Is  clas^incl  a<  '•jiif;',!":  hut 
when  a  county  serves  ;i.s  an  a.|inini..~lralive  unit  lnlwcn  tar  State  ami  loial  school 
districts  it  is  cla.'islflrd  a>-  "intrrnicliatc." 

'  Includes  pifts  and  also  tuil  lan  ind  transportation  fees  from  [introns. 

•  K  direct  comparuson  li<t\v(-<.ii  the  m.^.V  Si,  data  and  the  H'.'H  M  dutacannnt  ninlilv 
ho  mode  because  of  a  leclnssilicatioii  of  iti^'ins  coniprkiiin;  "inri  riiifdi.iu-"  ami    ■Imal  " 


«  J,«"S.;  th:in  n  ii,-,  ;.,.rci  -it. 

'  liu-ii'Mplilr.  irn.iiiii!  of  !iii"il  fiiinN  pr(i\  i.!-!  hv  \ :!)  i-f><  not  availahje. 

NuTK. -Dcl.iil  iiiay  not  a. 1.1  lo  tnl.il^  U'r..UM'  u,'  n. in.  ling. 


Table  3.- 


Tolal  expcndilnns  for  public  sihoolf,  cnpHnl  outlay,  and  ititrr^st  on  firhnol  (Uhl,  for  a  p^rwl  nf  7  ,/f<irs    }n.',n  51  lo  Ui56 


State 


f1) 


Tot.Tl  CTpeiiili- 

turcs  for  inii.lic 

schocib) 


(2) 


.\!!i  iiiiit  of  capil.i]  outlay  l.v  soiirn'  of  'uii.ls 


Total 


(3) 


Total. 

.\lahania 

.Xi-izoMa, 

.\i  kaiisa*; 

I "  ilifiipTiia 

'  ■  lorailo. .  __ 
( '•inni'cticut. 
i  >  law  are..  . 

Morida 

I  ii.(ir'.;ia 

Idaiio    

Illinois 

iriili.iiia 

hiwa    . 

KlIlsLS 

kciilucky 


$6.\  131.  492.  110 


7S3. 

4tl, 

4.i3, 

7.  2sy. 

CltKt. 

WI2, 
IM, 

l.isi. 

1,  1(12, 
2.1'.», 

3,  R77, 

l,ti21. 

1,  \22. 
9.V). 


722,  ITr, 
7sti,  I.U 
IIUl.  1.(0 
.VKi,  (iiy 
77.S  7S.( 
ri'.ll.lKK) 
MO,  WA 
lOft.O.'i.'i 
170.  0.M) 
•l.i.'S,  022 
9(10,  H9fl 
014.  «i8 
970.  0(» 
,V,H.  438 
674,  (XJO 


H7. 
10'', 

2.071. 

171. 

2U7, 

fi2, 

29;f. 

2tVM. 
6.3, 
832. 
26«, 
243, 
2.53, 
IH 


.Vl.T 

217 

73.S 

247 

7>v( 

<).'.2 

IKi 

1119 

'.Ml 

♦i7i» 

.UI 

,>41 

102. 

(MMI 

3(1.3, 

.'jO.i 

9:«,212 

52.'>.  H.17 

4fiS, 

427 

2«i3.000 

«7ti,  324 

3tl7. 

IWJ 

.■iSa.  973  1 

851, 

796  1 

l-.xal, 
7'.i.7  pi  rirnt 


(4) 


$11.  »iO,  419.02.5 


.-tatr, 
H.S  pel  1  (Mt 


CS) 


Fnliril, 
3.'i  ;.<Ti  iTit 


(6> 


Scti.iol  Iniild- 

iiic  .iiithnr  ti's. 

7. 'J  iH-riTiit 

(7) 


.'.2, 001.  r,sr, 
yi.stC',  9,'i» 

I'w.,  (IH,  37,1 

1,  "iJi, (ll't.  Ill 

K/1.  tiio.  r.1,1 
\'M\  Dl'J.  1197 

22.  74,\  lUS 
Z'hH.  139.20(1 
101,973.  UV.") 

49,  .197,  riM4 
822,  101.  M3 
lG(i.  223,  3*11 
241,(149,  *i03 
244.  .337.  ir.» 

31,  3(J2,  9% 


$1 

311 

,14H 

270 

21, 

2S« 

04V 
0 

S, 

4211 

•■1'  1 

4<1'>. 

is.-. 

719 
II 

10. 

iri'.i. 

.ilWi 

j;,'.;7,  7111,  O-.ti    1   $1.  1,S.1.  SMi.  229 


39.  3.'.f,  0,17 
42.  8.3.1,  1 1 1 

0 
0 

8, 2.12.  fitl.1 
0 
o 

8,  .1.SJ.  8M) 


14. 

'-,'.'< 

'13 

11. 

sh.; 

'i-.lli 

10. 

1,77 

170 

S4. 

7m. 

-I'l 

III. 

S.'WI 

■I2»-. 

6. 

21  CI 

9:17 

If.'. 

■jso 

rt. 

i«l,l 

H'.l.l 

2.1. 

,v;.i. 

!(M 

3. 

S7II. 

743 

10. 

H'.l. 

4.17 

.1,  420. 

r,:.a 

1, 

717. 

197 

». 

I'd-,. 

sm 

4.873.  yjl   1 

0 

e 

0 

0 

c 

e 

0 

0 

140,  %7.  .3>vS 
0 
0 
79,  079,  375 
0 
0 

lUO,  IJ02,  (XX) 


.\  mount  (or 

inter,  st  UD 

debt 


(8) 


11.  Itil.  194.317 


4.3>«4.<!rt 

7,  SI.'..  410 
12,  2ir..  sjo 

l^"..  74.1.  (Cfi 

ifi.  147.  I.fi 

18,979,0110 

2,aW.3.'.J 

22,  (««,*« 

8,  2H.3.  3X1 
4,231.T29 

00,009.  112 
12,034,000 
12.992.0(10 
20,403.000 
15,863,950 


1959 
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Table  3. —  Total  eipenditures  for  public  schools,  capital  outlay,  and  interest  on  school  debt,  for  a  period  of  7  years:  1960-61  to  1956-67—* 

Continued 


Amount  of  capital  outlay  by  source  of  funds 

Total  expendl- 
turw  for  luihllc 

Amount  for 

.«tate 

Interest  on 

K'hooli 

I»cal. 

8Ute, 

Federal, 

Rchool  huild- 

debt 

Total 

79.7  i>froent 

8.8  pi'rc«nt 

8.6  percent 

IniE  authorities, 
7.9  jKVOciit 

w 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

W 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 .4111. .'<i  ana ............................ ........ 

11,171.992,0.17 

2.12.  077.  o<»2 

1,  (I7h.  ,Vij.  IMI 

1.  .1*1,047,  l«XI 

1217.  .«4,S2.1 

27,  •>40.  (n« 

312.  7.'iN.  (xn 

2.1.1.  tl37.  424 

1212.974.(118 

2I.*>S3.  9H3 

1K7.  .'kU.  396 

2.'>4.  440,  009 

to 
22. 437 

UA,  -MA  S89 
0 

14,  m\.  207 
1.840,  142 

29,  H.VS,  215 
1,197,415 

0 

(4.  U03.  4(V> 

0 

0 

t29.r>.ii.ii.i 

M  ,  11..          

2  '203.  1(18 

\I;ir\lan.l            

27  K19.  000 

M.i-«  ichu*  tl« 

Mirhlfilli 

3,  4M,(»«2  1112 

7H7.91.V'231 

72(1.  mil,  807 

32,  (il9,  ri91 

2h,  (\AI.  «78 

0 

»),  K.VI.  890 

\l  iMIlr-.llrt 

l,4'^4.HO1.770 

3.1.1.  nil.  l«« 

312.  970.  (iS7 

0 

2,(140.313 

(I 

31,t>7x.OIIO 

M  l-M\»l|lpl 

44U.OI4.22.1 

.'.H.  H(«.  ,129 

39.1117.014 

10.  42fi,  2V11 

4.  379.  (132 

0 

8.x.  two 

M  i««ii'irl       

l.:tK4. '^14.  It.'vl 

2.V1.  241..  r,7;» 

•£\\  icm.  i»«l 

10.077.917 

10.  17K,  r,7ft 

() 

13,  1X2.  IflO 

Miiiit  Hia 

1»S7.  3.1s,  .".fi 

4'i.  .147,  (UMi 

41.  tiK4,H(i7 

0 

.3,  iWa.  199 

0 

2.  .V*.  374 

\i  lir.tska 

4'sl  01.0  241 

(iT,  901,  OHM 

(11. 1 40,  70(1 

0 

2.  T'KI.  922 

0 

(\.  (r.8.  liij 

N.Ml.ll             

1 1  \  V>  »<,2 

34, '129  ml 

29.  320,  123 

.vm.  000 

4.  802.  518 

0 

2.  840.  229 

\.  «    llalllp-lille 

172.  o:;7.i«i(i 

3I.1.V1.3S2 

;«l.  929,  381 

0 

22'-..  (101 

0 

I.IOO.  0(l(J 

\i-w   I'.nM'V 

2.  24s.  ;in:.  ij* 

4711.  144,  Itwi 

4<'>4,  MS.  OM'i 

soK,n,'«) 

4.  077.  t>44 

0 

4H,  K-ti.  i\50 
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Chapter  9.  Education 

Throughout  their  history,  the  American 
people  have  adhered  strongly  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  popular  education  for  citizenship. 
During  colonial  times  and  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  voluntary  secular  groups,  reli- 
gious bodies,  and  the  family  were  largely 
re8F>on8tble  for  the  maintenance  of  schools. 
Very  early,  however,  a  public  responsibility 
came  to  be  recognized,  first  In  New  England, 
later  in  other  colonies,  although  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  private  and  religious 
schools  have  continued  as  a  very  significant 
supplement  to  publicly  supported  education. 

Beginning  In  the  second  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  the  movement  for  universal 
primary  and  secondary  education  led  to  a 
tremendous  growth  of  public  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Although  local 
school  districts  or  similar  areas  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  public  education,  most  of 
the  State  governments  began  to  give  finan- 
cial support  and  to  set  minimum  educational 
standards.  Although  responsibility  for  the 
immediate  control  and  support  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school  system  Is  still 
In  the  school  district,  the  role  of  the  State 
governments  has  steadily  expanded. 

The  educational  activities  of  the  National 
Government  have  been  varied  and  do  not 
make  up  any  clearly  defined  pattern.  In  the 
ordinance  of  1785  and  in  later  Instances, 
grants  of  public  lands  were  authorized  to 
help  states  and  Territories  establish  school 
systems.  Significant  as  these  grants  were, 
they  constituted  single  transactions  and  did 
not  Initiate  a  continuing  national  program 
of  action  for  the  support  of  education. 

KOLK  or  THE  NATIONAL  GOVEHNMENT 

Of  all  the  existing  Federal  programs,  the 
activities  Of  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  most  directly  related  to  the  promo- 
tion of  education.  The  Office  of  Education 
conducts  research,  provides  information  and 
service  to  schcx)!  authorities  and  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  compiles  and  publishes  statistics  and 
bulletins,  and  performs  varied  service  activi- 
ties. It  administers  the  temporary  programs 
of  financial  assistance  for  school  construc- 
tion and  operation  In  federally  affected  areas. 
It  also  administers  grants  to  States  in  sup- 
port of  resident  instruction  at  land-grant 
coUe^jes  and  the  program  of  aid  to  vocational 
education,  started  in  1917.  While  vocational 
education  is  now  tied  to  general  education 
more  closely  than  It  used  to  be,  the  Federal 
program  grew  largely  from  an  Interest  In  pro- 
moting certain  vocational  skills,  and  not 
education  generally. 

Most  Federal  activities  In  support  of  edu- 
cation have  been  Incidental  to  other  national 
objectives.  Assistance  to  land-grant  colleges, 
agricultural  extension  programs,  and  agricul- 
tural research  have  all  been  designed  to  im- 
prove agriculture.  Aside  from  these  special- 
ized grants-in-aid,  funds  have  been  provided 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  in  sup- 
port of  ROTC  and  other  training  programs, 
defense  research,  and  veterans'  programs. 
None  of  these  latter  programs,  of  course,  has 
as  its  object  the  cupport  of  education  in 
general,  and  none  is  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  During  the  1930's,  the 
emergency  public-works  program,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment. 
Included  many  school  building  construction 
projects.  Another  program — grants  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  schools  in  areas 
especially  affected  by  Federal  activities — Is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Impact  of  large  wartime 


and  defense  installations  on  certain  commu- 
nities. 

The  cash  and  commodity  grants  to  the 
States  and  to  private  nonprofit  schools  for 
school  lunch  programs  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote child  health,  encourage  the  consump- 
tion of  farm  products,  and  prevent  waste 
of  food  surpluses.  School  lunch  programs 
are  not  directly  related  to  the  support  of 
education.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
program  is  administered  nationally  by  the 
Department    of  Agriculture. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  these 
Federal  programs,  direct  responsibility  for 
general  public  education  has  been  left  with 
the  States.  Functions  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  are  generally  carried  out  by 
local  units.  The  extent  of  participation  by 
the  State  governments  varies  widely  from 
State  to  State. 

The  American  people  can  take  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  continued  extension  of  educa- 
tional opportvmlties.  Financial  support  has 
on  the  whole  been  generously  provided  and 
standards  have  steadily  risen,  even  In  the 
less  wealthy  States.  There  is  ample  reason 
to  regard  State  and  local  control  of  educa- 
tion as  one  of  our  most  prized  traditions. 
The  Commission  is  not  complacent  about 
the  problems  which  confront  our  educa- 
tional system  as  a  restilt  of  the  impending 
increase  in  schcx^  population  and  the  re- 
sultant need  for  additional  classrooms,  and 
the  existing  shortage  of  teachers,  but  It  be- 
lieves that  the  American  people  will  address 
themselves  vigorously  to  their  responsibil- 
ities in  this  matter. 

That  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
support  of  general  public  education  should 
continue'  to  rest  with  the  States  and  local 
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units  Ifl  not  In  dispute.  But  there  are  dis- 
agreements In  determining  the  nature  of 
national  responsibility,  and  In  deciding  how 
that  responsibility  should   be  discharged. 

Since  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  our 
citizens  have  Insisted  upon  free  public  edu- 
cation. In  Madison's  words,  "a  popular 
government,  without  popular  Information, 
or  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  Is  but  a  pro- 
logue to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps 
both."  '  It  is  beside  the  point  and  completely 
unnecessary  to  Justify  a  national  Interest  In 
education  solely  upon  considerations  of  na- 
tional defense  or  population  mobility.  Al- 
though organized  as  «»  Federal  system,  ours 
Is  one  nation,  and  there  is  an  inherent  and 
indisputable  national  interest  in  having  an 
educated  citizenry;  only  in  this  way  can 
National,  as  well  as  State  and  local,  self- 
government  be  ensured. 

But  there  is  nothing  incompatible  between 
the  national  Interest  In  an  educated  citizenry 
and  our  tradition  of  leaving  responsibility 
for  general  public  education  to  the  States. 
The  national  Interest  In  education,  like  many 
other  national  objectives,  is  best  served  by 
State  and  local  administration  and  control. 
The  Commission  believes  that  with  certain 
exceptions,  noted  later,  national  action  di- 
rectly related  to  general  public  education  Is 
best  confined  to  research,  advisory,  and 
clearinghouse  functions  such  as  those  cur- 
rently performed  by  the  OfBce  of  Education. 

It  remains  to  apply  these  general  consid- 
erations to  existing  Federal  programs  and 
to  the  present  and  anticipated  shortages  in 
elementary  and  secondary  school  facUitlea.* 

SCHOOL    LUNCH    PROGRAMS 

Irregular  emergency  grants  for  school 
lunches  date  back  to  1933.  Annual  dona- 
tions of  agricultural  commodities  began  In 
1935.  and  annual  cash  grants  for  balanced 
lunches  In  1943.  The  primary  authorization 
for  the  present  program  Is  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  of  1946,  under  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  distributes  cash 
and  commodities  to  States  for  nonprofit 
school  lunches,  and  make  cash  payments 
directly  to  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the 
27  States  that  prohibit  any  State  payments 
to  private  schools. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1953,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment contributed  in  cash  and  commodi- 
ties slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
cost  of  the  entire  program.  The  States  and 
local  governments  contributed  about  one- 
fifth,  parents  more  than  one-half.  The 
National  Oovernment's  contribution  was 
almost  equaUy  divided  between  cash  pay- 
ments and  commodity  donations,  so  that 
national  cash  payments — Just  over  $67  mil- 
lion— constituted  a  little  over  one-eighth  of 
the  total  coet  of  $513  million.  The  program 
reached  one-third  of  all  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children. 

The  value  of  Federal  commodity  purchases 
and  donations  rose  to  $109  million  In  the 
fiscal  year  1954  and  is  estimated  to  reach 
•  100  million  in  1955,  including  expenditures 
of  about  $20  million  out  of  the  $50  million 
authorized  for  the  milk  program  in  1954. 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  school  lunch  program  and 
recommends  that  States  take  action  to  ex- 
pand the  program  to  include  many  schools 
and  school  children  presently  unable  to 
participate. 

With  respect  to  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  school-lunch  programs,  the  Com- 

'  Letter  to  W.  T.  Barry,  In  "The  Writings 
of  Madison,"  ed.  Qalllard  Hunt,  New  York 
1910.  vol.  9,  p.  104. 

=  Chapter  6,  on  agriculture,  has  dealt  with 
some  of  the  Federal  programs  affecting  agri- 
cultural research  and  educaUon  as  carried 
on  by  the  land-grant  colleges.  However,  the 
Commission  has  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  resources  to  conduct  adequate  inquiries 
into  other  aspects  of  NaUonal-State  relation* 
In  the  field  of  higher  education. 


mission  recommends  (1)  the  continuation  of 
commodity  donations  as  long  as  these  stocks 
continue  to  be  acquired  and  held  as  surplus 
by  the  National  Government;  and  (2)  the 
reduction  and  elimination  of  cash  grants 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  with  the 
assumption  by  States,  localities,  and  parents 
of  full  responsibility  for  the  cash  financing 
required.'  • 

Federal  cash  grants  and  commodity  dona- 
tions have  played  a  major  part  in  developing 
this  highly  beneficial  program.  That  these 
grants  have  largely  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose is  evidenced  by  the  increased  State  and 
local  contributions  and  payments  by  parents. 
It  would  seem  that  from  here  on  the 
strengthening  of  the  program  depends  mainly 
on  State  action  to  reach  additional  scho<ils 
and  more  children.  In  any  event,  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Government  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time  through  substantial 
commodity  donations:  this  support  should  be 
expanded,  if  feasible.  With  such  support,  the 
States  and  localities  should,  and  can.  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  cash  payments 
needed  to  supplement  commodity  donations 
by  the  National  Government  and  payments 
by  parents.  The  Commission  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  National  Government's  cash 
contribution  constitutes  only  a  little  over 
one-eighth  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 
The  assumption  of  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram by  States,  localities,  and  parents  will 
not  Involve  a  hardship. 

SCHOOLS  IN  FEDERALLY  AITBCTED  AREAS 

Since  1941  the  National  Government  has 
provided  money  for  schools  in  what  are  le- 
gally defined  as  federally  affected  areas. 
Conditions  of  elli?lblUty  and  allotment  cri- 
teria are  provided  by  law.  Grants  are  made 
directly  to  eligible  school  districts,  and 
matching  Is  not  required.  Payments  are  now 
authorized  up  to  June  30.  1966. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  le«;l8la- 
tlve  authorization  be  continued  for  grants 
for  school  construction  and  operation  In  fed- 
erally affected  areas  for  such  time  as  the 
need  exists. 

The  existing  legislation  properly  recognizes 
the  obligation  of  the  National  Government 
to  s'ipport  education  In  areas  where  In- 
creased school  enrollment  arising  from  activ- 
ities of  the  National  Government  places  a 
subsuntlal  and  continuing  burden  on  local 
school  districts.  This  burden  Is  often  aggra- 
vated by  the  tax-exempt  status  of  Federal 
property  in  the  affected  areas.  Special  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  schcx)Is  will  some- 
times be  unnecessary  and  in  other  cases  can 
be  substantially  curtailed  if  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  for  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  are  adopted.     There  will,  however. 


•Dr.   Anderson   and   Congressmen   Dolllver 
and  Hays  comment: 

•We  would  go  along  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  reduce  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  the  Federal  cash  grants  for 
school  lunches  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the 
elimination  of  these  grants  would   not  en- 
danger   the    whole    school-lunch    program. 
Ideally,  the  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  parents  should  supply  all  the  cash  needed 
for  the  lunch  program,  but  the  Federal  cash 
grant  may  be  found  to  be  an  Indispensable 
factor  in  the  program's  success,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  program  to  be  of  national  impor- 
tance." 
*  Senators  Humphrey  and  Morse  dissent : 
"National  cash  grants  and  commodity  do- 
nations have  together  played  a  major  part  in 
developing    this    highly    beneficial    program. 
The  Federal  Government  should,   therefore, 
continue  to  supply  cash  grants  In  addition 
to  surplus  commodities  so  as  to  encourage 
the  expansion  of  the  program.     Cash  grants 
are  necessary  to  achieve  a  balanced  program 
and  balanced  diets  which  surplus  commodi- 
ties alone  will  not  afford." 


be  situations  calling  for  continuing  Bup]>ort 
from  the  National  Government. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATTON 

Concerned  by  the  shortages  of  trained  la- 
bor, the  National  Government  In  1917  pro- 
vided grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  the 
salaries  and  training  of  teachers  of  agricul- 
tural, trade  and  Industrial,  and  home  eco- 
nonilcs  subjects  in  public  schools.  Subse- 
quent laws  have  broadened  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  Total  grants  now  amount  to 
around  $25  milllun,  distributed  among  sev> 
eral    categories 

In  the  fiscal  year  1953.  Federal  grants  ac- 
counted for  o.ily  17  4  p<rcent  of  total  public 
expenditures  for  vociitlnnal  education.  The 
States  contributed  35  8  percent  and  local 
governments  46  8  percent.  There  are  only 
3  States  In  which  State  and  local  fund* 
are  :iot  at  least  twice  as  large  as  Federal 
grants,  and  only  13  In  which  they  are  not 
three  times  as  large.  Many  of  the  Slates  with 
low  per  capita  income  are  spending  heavily 
for  vtx-atlonal  education 

The  Commission  recommends  that  leglsla* 
tlve  action  be  taken  to  limit  Federal  grants^ 
In-ald  In  behalf  of  vocational  education  to 
subjects  vested  with  a  clear  and  special  na- 
tional Interest,  and  to  estsbllth  new  cate- 
gories of  Federal  grants  only  to  Bttmulat« 
forms  of  training  especially  Important  to 
the  national  Interest  It  Is  further  recom- 
mended that  existing  grants  not  meeting 
these  criteria  be  eliminated  after  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  •  * 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  SUtes  and  local-  • 
Itles  have  already  assumed  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  supp-irtlng  v(x-atlonal  education. 
Most  of  the  existing  federally  aided  programs 
have  matured,  and  might  well  benefit  from 
closer  Integration   with   the   general   educa- 


•  Or  Anderson  and  Congressman  Hats 
comment . 

"We  accept  the  recommendation,  although 
with  some  misgivings  We  believe  that  the 
major  subjects  of  vocational  education  now 
partly  sup[K)rted  by  Federal  grants-in-aid 
are  vested  with  a  sufficient  national  Interest 
to  Justify  continuation  of  the  granu.  and 
that  Congress  Is  most  unlikely  to  establish 
a  new  grant  In  any  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation unless  there  is  a  sufficient  national 
Interest." 

•  Senators  Humphrey  and  Morse  and  Con- 
gressman £>olllver  state  their  position  aa 
follows: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  program  was 
enacted  with  national  Initiative  and  leader- 
ship. It  would  be  unwise  at  this  time  to 
abolish  or  taper  off  national  participation. 
The  17  percent  Federal  contribution  U  a 
significant  Item  budgetwlse  in  many  of  the 
poorer  school  districts  In  rural  areas. 

"The  vocational  agriculture  program,  with 
the  attendant  programs  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  forms  the  backbone  of  many 
high  school  agricultural  Instruction  systems 
In  rural  areas.  It  has  been  one  of  the  major 
contributions  to  the  development  of  scien- 
tific farming  It  has  been  a  major  factca- 
In  Increasing  our  food  supply.  The  home 
economics,  trades  and  industries,  and  dis- 
tributive educational  programs  have  to  some 
degree  brought  about  the  same  benefits. 

"Since  the  vocational  education  program 
provides  scarce  vocational  skills  essential  to 
national  defense  and  the  domestic  economy, 
yet  reaches  less  than  60  percent  of  the  po- 
tential clientele,  it  should  be  expanded. 
Not  until  States  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  administer  such  an  expanded  pro- 
gram should  the  National  Government  con- 
sider tapering  off  its  leadership  and  par- 
ticipation. 

"In  fact,  the  National  Oovemment.  In 
cooperation  with  the  States,  should  ezplcve 
other  scarce  skill  areas  to  determine  the 
national  interest  and  need  for  expanding 
the  program." 
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Uonal  programs  In  the  States  and  localities. 
The  Commission  recognizes,  however,  that 
revision  of  the  (trogram  may  be  required 
from  time  to  time  to  accommodate  new 
types  of  training  deemed  vital  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

BLKMKNTAST    AND   SKCONOAIT    BJVCATION 

Notwithstanding  recordbreaklng  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  education  in  recent 
years,  the  Nation  Is  faced  with  a  current 
shortage  of  school  facilities  arising  from  a 
backlog  accumulated  in  years  of  depression, 
war.  and  material  shortages.  On  top  of  this, 
the  unusually  sharp  rise  In  the  birthrate 
following  World  War  II  will  be  refiected  in  an 
increase  in  elementary  and  high  school  en- 
rollment from  about  29  ;nllllon  In  1952  to 
nearly  39  million  In  19S9  In  some  areas,  the 
situation  Is  complicated  by  heavy  popula- 
tion migration;  in  others,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  racial  segregation. 

AH  this  adds  up  to  a  serious  Immediate 
shortage  of  buildings  and  teachers.  School 
construction  reached  an  alltlme  high  in 
1954.  but  must  rise  to  an  even  higher  level  if 
the  backlog  Is  to  be  wiped  out  and  coming 
needs  met.  Operating  expenditures,  althovgh 
they  too  are  at  new  heights,  must  be  sub- 
stantially increased 

VICOROtTB    STATS    ACTION    REQtnXED 

The  Commission  believes  that  State  and 
local  governments  ought  to.  and  can.  take 
care  of  primary  and  secondary  school  needs. 
Its  Study  Committee  on  Federal  Responsi- 
bility In  the  Field  of  Education  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can.  If  they  will,  afford  adequate  edu- 
cational services.'  The  Committee's  report 
clearly  indicates,  however,  that  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  will  depend  largely  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  State  governments  sup- 
port local  efforts. 

Under  nearly  all  State  constitutions,  State 
legislatures  are  obliged  to  provide  for  public 
education  of  all  children.  In  practice,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  responsibility  is  car- 
ried out  through  local  units  of  government, 
although  State  support  of  education  has 
steadily  Increased  until  the  States  now  con- 
tribute, nationwide,  46  percent  of  total  State 
and  local  educational  funds. 

The  States  would  have  no  trouble  under 
ordinary  circum«^tances  in  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibilities. But  the  circumstances  are 
not  ordinary,  and  State  reorganization  and 
support  of  the  educational  system  In  a  num- 
ber of  States  mu.st  be  accelerated  rapidly 
if  adequate  standards  are  to  be  reached. 

While  the  shortage  of  educational  facil- 
ities varies  widely  from  State  to  State,  it 
varies  much  more  widely  from  community 
to  community  within  States.  This  situation 
Intensifies  the  already  serious  problems, 
found  In  many  States,  that  stem  from 
marked  disparities  In  the  alze  and  resources 
of  local  school  districts. 

A  number  of  States  have  reorganized  their 
school  systems  so  as  to  eliminate  large  num- 
bers of  districts  too  small  and  too  poor  to 
do  an  adequate  Job.  In  the  school  year 
1953-54,  however,  there  were  still  some  62.000 
school  districts  and  other  public  school  sys- 
tems in  the  Dnlted  States,  the  State  totals 
ranging  from  17  in  Delaware  to  6,113  In 
Nebraska.  The  consolidation  of  uneconom- 
ical school  districts  needs  to  be  speeded 
In  the  Interests  of  eoonomy  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  educational  standards. 

Consolidation  should  be  supplemented  by 
effective  equalization  procedures  or  other  de- 


*  Senators  HiTMPiiRrr  and  Morse  add  the 

following  coDunent :  "Although  the  Commis- 
sion makes  no  recommendations  with  regard 
to  Federal  aid  to  education  In  general,  we  do 
not  want  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission's  study  commit- 
tee which  would  Imply  no  need  for  Federal 
aid." 


vices  under  which  the  State  enables  p>oorer 
districts  to  carry  on  a  minimum  school  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  State  should  help 
finance  both  current  operations  and  capital 
outlays  for  buildings  when  the  locality  clearly 
lacks  enough  resources.  These  responsibil- 
ities are  now  recognized  by  some  State  leg- 
islatures; they  should  be  universally  recog- 
nized and  discharged.* 

It  was  pointed  out  in  part  I  of  this  re- 
port that  many  States  have  severely  restrict- 
ed the  taxing  and  borrowing  powers  of  their 
subdivisions.  Many  of  these  restrictions,  and 
some  of  the  limits  the  Statei>  have  Imposed 
on  their  own  taxing  and  borrowing  powers, 
will,  if  not  modified,  deprive  school  systems 
of  the  Increased  capital  outlays  and  operat- 
ing revenues  required  during  the  next  decade. 
The  Commission's  earlier  recommendation 
that  the  States  modify  these  constitutional 
and  statutory  limitations  that  Impede  effec- 
tive State  and  local  action  Is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  financing  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

QUESTION    or    FEDERAL    AID 

The  proper  course  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  quite  clear.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  determine  what  action,  if  any,  the  National 
Government  should  take  to  meet  the  serious 
immediate  shortages  that  confront  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educational  systems. 
The  Commission,  realizing  that  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation's  children  Is  directly  Involved, 
has  given  intensive  study  to  the  exceedingly 
difficult  question  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
No  one  denies  that  good  schools  are  essential 
to  the  national  welfare;  the  most  Important 
resource  of  the  United  States  Is  Its  citizens — 
not  its  soil,  minerals,  climate,  or  extent  of 
territory,  important  as  these  resources  are. 
Every  American  child  has  a  right  to  an  ade- 
quate educational  opportunity.  The  country 
owes  to  Its  children  a  suitable  school  plant. 

That  States  should  be  resp>onslble  for  pro- 
viding adequate  schools  is  unquestioned. 
The  Commission  firmly  believes  that  they 
can  and  will  properly  discharge  this  respon- 
sibility. It  Is  upon  this  premise  that  the 
following  recommendation  is  presented. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  general  public  edu- 
cation continue  to  rest  squarely  upon  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions.  The 
Commission  further  recommends  that  the 
States  act  vigorously  and  promptly  to  dls- 
ctiarge  this  responsibility.  The  Commission 
does  not  reconunend  a  general  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  believing  that  the 
States  have  the  capacity  to  meet  their  edu- 
cational requirements.  However,  where,  upon 
a  clear  factual  finding  of  need  and  lack  of 
resources.  It  Is  demonstrated  that  one  or 
more  States  do  not  have  sufficient  tax  re- 
sources to  support  an  adequate  school  sys- 
tem, the  National  Government  through  some 
appropriate  means,  would  be  Justified  in  as- 
sisting such  States  temporarily  In  financing 
the  construction  of  school  facilities — exercis- 
ing particular  caution  to  avoid  Interference 
by  the  National  Government  In  educational 
processes  or  programs."  '•  *^ 


*  All  States  currently  extend  financial  as- 
sistance In  some  form  to  school  districts  for 
purposes  of  school  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. But  only  15  to  20  States  aid  in  school 
construction,  and  In  over  half  of  these  the 
amount  of  aid  is  Insignificant. 

•  Governors  Drlscoll  and  Thornton  concur 
in  the  Commission's  recommendation  and 
add  the  following  comment: 

"It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  great  strength 
In  our  public  school  system  Is  Its  grassroots 
support.  Our  citizens  have  evidenced  their 
Intense  desire  to  keep  the  management  of 
their  school  system  as  close  to  the  school- 
house  as  is  practical.  There  Is  evidence  that 
Indicates  that  when  the  financial  support 
for  local  schools  Is  substantially  supplied  by 


The  Commission  recognizes  fully  the  para- 
mount importance  of  education  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  cannot,  however,  blind 
Itself  to  the  reality  that  support  of  general 
public  education  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment would  present  a  situation  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  existing  in  grant-in-aid 
programs  in  other  functional  areas.  There 
is  no  need  to  stimulate  State  and  local 
activity,  since  educaUon  Is  already  the 
largest  of  all  State  and  local  activities. 
There  is  not  here,  as  in  some  grant-in-aid 


governments  outside  the  community.  local 
interest  in  the  schools  tends  to  dlpnlnlsh. 
From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  division 
of  responsibility  for  the  financial  support  of 
education  bttween  two  levels  of  government 
presents  administrative  difficulties,  with  sup- 
port for  schools  occasionally  being  delayed 
while  the  governments  involved  resolve  ad- 
ministrative differences  with  respect  to  con- 
trols or  reach  agreement  on  the  share  of  the 
burden.  The  introduction  of  a  third  level  of 
government  in  the  fiscal  program  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  will  make  the  task  of  school 
administration  even  more  complicated  and 
difficult.  While  it  is  conceded  that  grants- 
in-aid  have  served  to  stimulate  local  and 
State  action,  the  hope  for  financial  assistance 
from  a  higher  level  of  government  may.  and 
in  fact  has,  upon  occasion  delayed  the  de- 
velopment of  Important  programs.  Local 
officials,  anxious  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  task 
of  raising  taxes  on  their  neighbors,  may 
understandably  be  expected  to  wait  for  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  solve  their  dilemma. 
If  the  grant-in-aid  program  is  not  adopted 
or  is  reduced,  the  service  may  suffer.  All  this 
aside  from  the  basic  issue  that  controls  are 
an  essential  Ingredient  in  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram. 

"We  believe  that  the  control  of  our  free 
public  school  system  from  Washington  Is 
wholly  tindeslrable.  The  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion is  to  be  found  In  the  States.  In  most 
instances  this  wealth  is  as  available  to  them 
as  to  the  National  Government.  All  taxes, 
generally  speaking,  come  from  the  same 
pockets.  When  we  send  tax  dollars  to  Wash- 
ington that  are  ultimately  intended  for  local 
use.  we  Increase  the  power  of  centralized 
authority  and  the  cost  of  administration." 

^^  Dr.  Anderson  concurs  with  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions and  adds  the  following  comment: 

"I  believe  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  support  of  education  should  con- 
tinue to  remain  with  the  State  and  local 
governments.  I  think  they  should  first  be 
given  every  opportunity  and  encouragement 
to  finance  education  themselves  Insofar  as 
they  are  willing  and  able.  In  cases  of  real 
emergency  or  great  necessity,  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  Federal  aid.  Whether  such  an  emer- 
gency or  state  of  need  Is  now  upon  us.  I 
would  leave  to  the  Congress  to  decide  after 
It  had  held  full  hearings  upon  the  subject." 

''  Senators  HtrMPHacT  and  Morse  and  Con- 
gressman DiMGELL  dissent : 

"We  see  no  objection  In  principle  and  no 
sdund  reason  to  fear  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction  or  for  the  support  of  general 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  We 
believe  that  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  an 
educated  citizenry  and  the  Just  claims  of 
every  child  to  a  fair  chance  to  get  an  ade- 
quate education  outweigh  the  arguments  la 
favor  of  complete  State  and  local  support  for 
education. 

"Congress  recognized  the  Interest  of  the 
National  Government  In  the  problem  of 
school  construction  by  passing  Public  Law 
815  in  1950.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this  act.  the  Office  of  Education  conducted  a 
comprehensive  survey  concluding  that  there 
was  a  nationwide  need  for  312,000  additional 
classrooms  in  1952  to  house  nearly  9  mlllioa 
pupils  at  a  cost  of  about  $10.6  billion.  More- 
over, in  the  next  5  years,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  720,000  public  elementary  and 
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programs,  a  tradition  of  joint  National-State 
responsibility;  on  the  contrary,  education 
has  been  controlled  traditionally  by  local 
units  of  government,  with  State  aid  and 
supervision.^  There  is  no  need  for  Federal 
leadership  In  setting  minimum  standards. 
There  Is  a  strong  desire  on  all  sides  to  avoid 
Federal  setting  of  standards  or  conditions  or 
the  application  of  any  other  form  of  Fed- 
eral control  or  supervision.  There  Is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  any  degree  of  Federal 
control  over  education  would  be  dangerous. 

If  adequate  educations  opportunities  were 
available  only  through  a  program  of  Federal 
flnanolal  asststanoe.  the  decision  would  be 
clear.  But  It  does  not  follow  that  Federal 
aid  Is  the  way  to  get  good  schools.  Under 
any  moderate  program  of  aid,  the  amount 
going  to  Individual  States  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  count  effectively.  And  Federal 
aid  In  an  amount  sufflolent  to  mitigate  the 
problem  algnlflcantly  could  result  In  such 
undermining  of  SUte  and  local  responsibility 
as  to  endanger  seriously  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional system  that  has  served  us  so  well. 

There  are  other  special  conditions.  Twelve 
percent  of  the  schoolchildren  in  the  United 
States  are  educated  In  nonpublic  schools, 
many  of  them  in  religious  schools.  The  in- 
cl\ulon  of  these  schools  In  any  program  of 
Federal  aid  would  raise  difficult  legal  ques- 
tions and  policy  issues.  Moreover,  the  key 
unit  in  the  public  educational  system  is  the 
school  district.  If  the  National  Government 
dealt  directly  with  the  Nation's  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  school  districts,  it  would  conflict 
with  State  educational  responsibility  and 
control.  If  it  dealt  only  with  the  States,  it 
could  not  achieve  the  objectives  sought  by 
Federal  grants  without  imposing  important 
and  unwanted  conditions. 

Therefore.  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
any  State  should  be  resorted  to  only  If  It 
becomes  clearly  evident  that  such  State 
does  not  have  adequate  tax  resources  to  pro- 
vide adequate  physical  facilities  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  In  such  cases. 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
loans.  loan  gutu-antees,  grants-in-aid,  or  a 
combination  of  these  devices  would  be 
Justifiable."  "  " 


secondary  classrooms  and  related  facilities 
will  be  needed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
$28  billion. 

"We  agree  with  the  ComnriBsion's  recog- 
nition of  the  paramount  importance  of  edu- 
cation to  the  national  Interest.  In  view  of 
this  Importance,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  solu- 
tion to  the  urgent  education  needs  should 
be  postponed  until  the  States  correct  their 
economic  and  constitutional  limitations.  We 
do  not  believe  the  Commission  is  Justified  in 
esUbllshlng  a  more  rigid  standard  for  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  in  education 
^than  it  has  applied  to  other  programs  of 
lesser  Importance  to  the  national  interest." 
"  Sent  tors  HtTMPmrr  and  Morse  here 
want  to  point  out  that  there  has  also  been 
a  historical  pattern  of  some  Federal  aid  to 
education  since  the  Ordinance  of  1785  and 
that  the  expression  of  the  national  Interest 
In  maintaining  high  educational  standards 
by  Federal  legislation  has  ample  and  re- 
spectable precedent  in  American  Govern- 
ment. 

"Governor  Battle  and  Senator  Schoeppix 
comment: 

"Should  it  be  determined  that  any  State 
does  not  have  adequate  tax  resources  to  pro- 
vide proper  school  facilities,  and  thus  Justify 
assistance  from  the  National  Government, 
such  assistance  shotild  be  by  a  cash  grant 
rather  than  by  loans  or  loan  guarantees — 
it  is  believed  It  would  not  promote  the  cause 
of  education  to  burden  such  a  State  with 
loan  repayments  when  school  operating  costs 
would  probably  preempt  all  available  State 
resources." 


Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  the 
hundreds  of  letters  I  have  received  since 
proposing  my  amendment  are  proof  of 
the  heartfelt  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  sidminister 
the  schools  they  have  established  and 
presently  finance  on  the  local  level,  in 
accordance  with  local  wishes  and  condi- 
tions. 

The  issue  of  Federal  versus  local  con- 
trol of  education  is  one  which  can  be 
resolved  only  by  letting  tiie  people  speak 
for  themselves.  And  the  one  way 
through  which  Congress  can  do  that  is 
through  submitting  an  amendment  along 
the  lines  I  have  suggested  for  the  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection  of  the  people's  elected 
representatives. 

I  know  of  no  more  eloquent  way  In 
which  to  demonstrate  to  the  Senate  the 
depth  of  public  feeling  on  this  issue  than 
to  make  available  for  the  reading  of  its 
m«nbership  some  of  tlie  many  news- 
paper editorials,  columns,  and  news 
stories  which  have  been  written  in  sup- 
port of  my  proposed  amendment. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement  a  selected 
group  of  58  editorials,  columns,  and  news 
stories  commenting  upon  the  Talmadge 
school  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm    the    Atlanta    Constitution.    Jan.    28. 
1959] 

Voices  or  Reason  Heard  on  Schools 

On  the  school  problem  three  voices  have 
been  heard  this  weetc  that  should  check  the 
stampede  away  from  reason  and  law. 

Speaking  from  years  of  observation  and 
exfwrience.  an  82-year-old  southeast  Geor- 
gia Judge  told  his  court  he  doubts  that  any 
private  school  plan  can  ever  take  the  place 
of  public  education.  The  Judge,  J.  L.  Ren- 
froe,  of  the  Ogeechee  circuit,  said  further, 

we  need  people  with  courage  to  speak 

out  constructively  on  the  problem." 

The  day  follovrtng  the  Judge's  statement, 
a  helpful  voice  was  soimded  from  a  high 
source. 

Senator  Hkkman  Talmadqk  told  fellow  Sen- 
ators and  the  Nation  he  recognized  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  decision  is  an  ac- 
complished fact  which  will  remain  so  until 
it  is  either  reversed  by  the  Court  itself  or 
modified  by  Congress  or  the  people. 

In  the  next  breath,  the  Senator  said  most 
southerners  find  the  decision  luiacceptable 
and  don't  aim  to  change  their  opinion  any 
time  soon. 

But,  he  said,  there  is  a  constitutional  way 
out,  through  local  self-determination.  He 
introduced  a  constitutional  amendment 
under  which,  in  his  words,  "this  86th  Con- 
gress will  give  the  people  of  America  •  •  • 
the  opportunity  to  reclaim  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  run  their  schools  on  the  local 
level  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  local 
people."     Like  Judge  Benfroe,  Senator  Tal- 


"  Governor  DrlscoU  and  Mayor  Henderson 
comment: 

"If  a  grant-in-aid  program  for  capital  con- 
struction is  adopted.  It  should  be  limited  to 
those  States  where  need  and  lack  of  ability 
are  clearly  demonstrated,  continued  for  a 
clearly  pre8crit>ed  limited  period,  and  on 
terms  that  will  encourage  the  State  or  States 
receiving  assistance  to  resume  their  full  re- 
sponsibilities as  quickly  as  ixiesible." 

"Governors  Shivers  and  Thornton  oppose 
grants-in-aid  on  any  basis. 


maook  declared  his  faith  in  public  educa* 
tlon  and  the  need  for  its  continuity. 

The  third  voice  of  reason  came  Tuesday 
from  the  State  board  of  regents  opposing  the 
bill  before  the  Georgia  Legislature  which 
would  set  a  ceiling  on  the  age  at  which  a 
student  could  be  admitted  to  undergraduat* 
or  graduate  school. 

BCay  the  legislators  hear  these  construc- 
tive voices  and  take  a  long  look  lest  they 
pass  laws,  inevitably  to  be  short-Uvtd,  which 
in  their  short  lives  do  education  much  more 
harm  than  good.  Tu  repeal  the  State's  com- 
pulsory  attendance  law,  for  example,  would 
be  to  nullify  a  century  of  tduoational  prog- 
ress. 

Let  them  consider  instead  the  baaio  tenet 
of  Senator  Talmaook'b  brief  fur  his  amend- 
ment— the  right  of  people  at  the  local  l«v«l 
to  run  their  schools  as  they  wish. 

Applying  that  Unet  to  the  local  lehool 
dUtrlcu.  letting  each  district  work  out  Its 
problem  In  lu  own  way  and  In  its  own  time. 
Will  break  the  deadlock  and  remove  the 
threst  thst  would  wipe  public  education 
from  the  (ace  of  an  entire  State. 

(From    the    Atlanta   Constitution,   Jan.   at, 
1068] 

ScNATot  Talmaoos  Doh  A  Joa 
Senator  HntMAN  Tai^adob.  of  Georgia,  in 
a  speech  delivered  Tuesday  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  seeking  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  return  control  of  schools  to  local 
authority,  did  a  necessary  •arvlce  for  his 
State  and  region. 

He  became  the  first  Deep  South  Senator 
or  Congressman  publicly  to  state  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  the  schools  "is  an 
accomplished  fact  which  will  remain  so  until 
it  either  la  reversed  by  the  Court  Itself  or  is 
nullified  or  modified  by  the  Congress  or  the 
people." 

For  saying  Just  that,  ministers,  editors, 
and  all  others  who  took  such  a  poaltlon  have 
been  abused  and  smeared  by  forces  loosed  by 
those  extremists  who  preached  only  defiance. 
It  Is  almost  incredible  that  such  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  and  reality  should  not 
before  have  been  made  by  a  Deep  South  Sen- 
ator or  Congressman.  But  such  was  the 
miasma  of  fear  and  distortion  of  truth  that 
It  had  not  heretofore  been  uttered. 

That  it  should  have  come  from  Senator 
Hekman  Talmaogb  will  surprise  many,  chlefiy 
those  outside  his  native  State.  But  it  will 
not  so  affect  those  who  know  him  well.  He 
Is  a  politician  of  consummate  skill.  But  he 
also  has  courage  and  character.  He  has  an 
affection  for  his  State.  And  this  caused  him 
to  speak. 

•  •  •  •  • 

otrr  or  bcofk 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve the  Court  decision  to  have  been  within 
the  scope  of  the  Justices.  He  as  strongly  pro- 
tests and  disagrees  as  do  others  who  share  his 
opinion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Southern  SUtes 
of  Kentucky,  North  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Lou- 
isiana. Texas.  Florida,  and  even  Arkansas 
have  taken  successful  steps  to  comply  with 
the  Court  order.  Senator  Tauiadgb  makes 
clear  his  opinion  that  the  Deep  South  States 
will  not.  It  is  on  this  ba«lB  that  he  Intro- 
duced a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would,  if  adopted,  reverse  the  present  consti- 
tutional legality. 

To  those  outside  this  surrounded  and 
constructed  center  of  bitter  defiance  and  re- 
sistance, the  plain,  unvarnished  statement  by 
the  Senator  that  the  Court  decision  is  an  aic- 
complished  fact  may  be  greeted  with  mild  de- 
rision. But  on  this  spinning  globe,  things  re- 
main relative.  And  for  his  region.  Senator 
Taluadgx's  statement  is  news. 

It  cuts  through  the  hypocrisy  that  has 
been  one  of  the  features  of  politics  in  the 
Deep  South.  A  good  99  percent  of  the  South 's 
political  leadership  has  all  along  admitted 
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that  the  Court's  action  was  constitutionally 
valid.  They  have  said  privately.  "We  know 
it  IS  inevitable  that  the  schools  close  unless 
some  positive  action  is  taken."  But  publicly 
they  have  encouraged  the  mob,  the  haters. 
the  minds  which  think  in  terms  of  bombing 
churches  and  schools,  by  the  most  outrageous 
viuncatlon  and  denials  of  Court  authority 
and  law.  Even  some  of  the  most  adamant 
and  determined  opponents  of  the  Court  de- 
cision have  been  shocked  and  dismsyed  by 
the  recklesiness  and  demagogic  depth  of 
statements  by  soi  e  southern  Senators  whose 
ststure  did  not  make  politically  necessary 
such  words. 

TNI   BACKOSOVNO 

It  la  agslnat  this  bsckground  thst  Senator 
Taimadok'b  Court  atntement  must  be  meita- 
ured.  He  Is  an  ImpUrnble  oppontiit  of  the 
Court  decision.  But  he  has  the  necessary 
integrity  to  tell  hla  people  the  truth; 

"The  Court  action  is  an  acc<  mpUshed 
fact" — whether  we  like  It  or  not. 

The  speech  also  Included  sn  eloq  jent  plea 
for  public  education.  It  is  a  prcblem  for 
local  control  and  this  those  StatM  them- 
srlves  should  be  the  first  to  ac  mit  and 
grant — while  they  ask  it  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. One  of  the  curses  of  southern  poli- 
tics has  been  that  it  acts  negatively — almost 
never  positively. 

Until  someone  says  something  better  about 
education,  Senator  Talmaoox's  svnamation 
will  do: 

"With  the  exception  of  seeking  the  salva- 
tion of  hla  immortal  soul."  he  said,  'man  has 
no  greater  responsibility  than  seilng  that 
his  young  are  educated  to  the  fulUst  extent 
ol  their  abilities  and  are  equipped  spiritually 
and  intellectually  to  achieve  mankind's 
highest  destiny." 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Jan.  29.   1959) 

Negativism  on  Schools  Is  Cast  Ash  k  at  Last 

Senator  Hchman  Talmadge's  propped  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  vest  control  of 
public  education  In  the  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  has  one  primary  virtue 
over  and  above  Its  practical  a8f>ects.  It  casts 
aside  the  purely  negative  approach  and  seeks 
a  positive  way  out  of  the  school  dlli>mma. 

For  the  first  time  a  major  De«p  South 
politician  seeks  a  way  to  keep  th;  schools 
open  through  constitutional  means.  That  in 
itself  is  recognition  of  the  facts  as  they  exist 
and  thus  opens  a  way  to  find  positive  solu- 
tions instead  of  piling  up  negative  defenses 
which  are  bound  to  go  the  way  of  similar 
measures  everywhere. 

Senator  Talmadck  is  due  the  deepest 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  acknowledging  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  as  a  fact.  He  is  due 
credit,  too,  for  telling  the  people  tlie  simple 
truth  which  this  newspaper  has  tried  to 
point  out  so  many  times:  The  Court's  deci- 
sion is  the  law  until  such  time  as  Congress 
and  the  people  modify  or  nullify  it  by  con- 
stitutional means. 

It  has  been  the  rankest  and  cruelest  de- 
ception on  the  part  of  some  political  lead- 
ers to  maintain  that  the  Court's  decision 
can  be  evaded  through  defiance,  breast- 
beating,  and  by  refusal  to  acknowledge  any 
decision  has  been  made. 

It  Is  pleasing,  indeed,  to  have  a  major 
southern  political  leader  offer  a  meesure  not 
to  close  the  schools  but  to  keep  thom  open. 
It  Is  even  more  pleasing  to  have  Senator 
Talmaogx  acknowledge  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  education  and  the  public  schools. 
Those  who  have  fled  into  those  dark  recesses 
of  despair  in  saying  it  would  be  all  right  to 
close  the  schools  for  an  indefinite  period 
might  profit  by  reading  his  evaluation. 

Should  the  Senator's  proposal  by  chance 
be  taken  seriously.  It  may.  indeed,  be  the  only 
way  to  save  public  education  in  some  Deep 
South  States.     Certainly   It   is  preferable  to 


a  stubborn  refusal  to  face  facts,  thus  going 
down  the  inevitable  road  to  destruction  of 
our  schools. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Jan.  28.  1959] 
The  Talmadoe  Amendment 

The  remarks  of  Senator  Hebman  Talmadox 
made  on  his  Introduction  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  reaffirming  the  principle  of  local 
control  of  the  public  schools  were  cool  and 
reasonable. 

In  them  he  faced  facts.  In  abandoning 
the  old  and  futile  southern  tactic  of  glurloui 
death  ufxin  the  ramparts  in  fsvor  of  a  more 
realistic  policy  he  promised  a  new  and  more 
AKuresslve  dsy  fur  U)e  southern  group  In 
Congroas. 

The  Senator  said  right  out  loud  thst  like 
It  or  not.  ISKsl  or  not,  conatltutlunal  or  not, 
the  S\ipr«me  Court's  decision  desegregstlng 
the  public  acho^)la  la  effective  snv  here  to  ttay 
unless  it  la  reversed,  modified,  or  nullified. 

The  amendment  he  proposed  would  spell 
out  the  abverelgnty  of  the  SUtea  In  the  mat- 
ter of  achools.  Such  is  the  climate  of  the 
timea  that  lu  passage  la  doubtful.  For  an- 
other thing,  southern  apokctmen  In  the  past 
have  been  so  negative  that  the  country  and 
Congress  are  in  the  habit  of  not  listening 
when  the  fioor  Is  theirs. 

But  Senator  Talmadge's  new  departure  and 
his  realistic  view  of  the  matter  will  help 
create  a  new  and  more  sympathetic  audience 
for  the  South  where  It  matters — outside  the 
South.  To  further  this  cause  he  plans  an- 
other address  Thursday  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile 
Merchants  In  New  York. 

The  Senator  had  some  persuasive  words  to 
say  about  the  need  for  the  consent  of 
the  governed  In  these  cases,  and  the  disas- 
trous and  lasting  effects  of  the  use  of  force 
to  bring  at>out  compliance  with  the  decrees 
of  the  courts.  To  continue  the  present  policy, 
he  believes,  would  result  in  wrecking  the 
public  school  systems  of  a  number  of  States. 

His  amendment  "would  permit  either  re- 
tention of  the  status  quo  or  orderly  change 
as  dictated  by  the  requirements  of  public 
opinion  and  make  certain  that  whatever 
change  might  take  place  would  be  by  the 
constructive  process  of  evolution  rather  than 
the  destructive  process  of  revolution." 

Local  option  within  a  State?  Not  when 
said  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  a  discus- 
sion dealing  with  the  rights  of  the  States. 

But  the  same  philosophy  holds  good  right 
down  through  the  county  and  school  district 
level. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Jan.  29,  1959] 
Thab's  Gold  in  That  Clause 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  new  State, 
and  its  name  is  Alaska.  And  yes,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, It  does  have  control  over  its  schools, 
although  we  realize  that  is  a  novel  and 
suspect  situation  in  this  day  and  time. 

At  his  news  conference  Wednesday,  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  expressed  surprise  that 
Congress,  in  voting  statehood  to  Alaska,  had 
granted  it  exclusive  control  over  its  schools. 

Although  this  provision  in  the  statehood 
measure  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  its 
passage,  little  fuss  was  made  over  it.  It 
stands,  however,  as  a  major  development  in 
this  period  of  growing  Federal  intervention 
in  local  affairs. 

Indeed.  Alaska  may  eventually  find  that 
that  little  clause  in  its  statehood  package  is 
as  valuable  as  Its  gold  and  timber  and  other 
natural  resources. 

In  the  meantime.  Senator  Herman  Tai^ 
MADOB  has  offered  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  wotild  make  available  the  same 
status  to  the  other  States.  His  prop>osal  de- 
serves careful  consideration.  After  all.  we 
don't  want  to  discriminate  among  the  States, 
do  we? 


[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  Feb.  1.  1959] 

From  the  Darkness  a  Light  Finally  Shines 

The  significant  event  of  the  week  was  the 
emergence  of  a  new  national  spokesman  for 
the  southern  cause  with  a  new  and  positive 
way  of  presenting  the  facts  of  the  southern 
school  problem  to  the  Nation. 

The  spokesman  is  Senator  HxauAN  Tal- 
madoe. His  platform  is  the  constitutional 
amendment  he  introduced  reaffirming  the 
principle  of  local  control  over  local  public 
schools.  Thla  la  a  principle  the  country  held 
aelf -evident  until  the  Supreme  Court's  antl« 
aegregatton  deolalon  of  May  IBM. 

Hla  propoaltlon  la  reasonable,  however  un« 
f aahlonnble  It  may  be  In  Washington  politi- 
cal circles  this  year.  Hla  ucUo  la  to  pre- 
sent hla  argument  before  the  vast  and  mute 
Kroup  of  Independent  voters  ouutde  the 
South,  Theae  are  the  quiet  people  who  are 
not  allied  with  any  preaaure  groupa.  With 
no  axea  to  grind  Uicy  vote  their  oonvlctlona. 
When  their  Intereat  la  aroused  they  exert  a 
powerful  Influence  on  national  affairs. 

Senator  Talmaoqk's  measured  and  temper- 
ate approach  should  appeal  to  these  people, 
granted  he  can  get  a  full  hearing.  Unfortu- 
nately, southern  spokesmen  In  the  past  have 
been  guilty  of  so  many  irresponsible  state- 
ments, and  have  spoken  so  frequently  for 
home  consumption  only,  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  quit  listening  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Senator's  concern  is  the  fate  of  the 
public  schools.  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues he  sees  them  smashed  t>etween  the 
will  of  the  insistent  courts  and  the  will  of 
so  much  of  the  South  to  resist. 

His  formula  to  save  them  is  simple  and 
well  within  the  American  tradition  of  local 
self-government. 

He  wants  to  see  each  State  and  locality 
free  to  make  their  own  decisions  as  to  when 
and  how  their  schools  can  comply  with  the 
antlsegregatlon  rulings.  This  depends  on 
local  conditions  and  attitudes.  It  presumes 
voluntary  acceptance  rather  than  compli- 
ance under  duress. 

This  is  the  most  sensible  approach  yet,  the 
flirst  we  know  of  that  considers  the  human 
equation.  This  equation  has  been  tragically 
overlooked  by  those  who  would  force 
through  a  matter  which  only  time  and  slow 
evolution  of  popular  attitudes  can  solve. 

Senator  Talmadge  Is  a  realist.  He  also  is 
extraordinarily  sensitive  to  grassroots 
thinking.  Here  he  may  have  caught  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  national  criticism  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Chief  Justice  Warren. 

It  is  certain  he  realizes  the  futility  of  the 
old  sound  and  fury  tactics  of  southerners 
in  Washington.  It  is  also  possible  he  senses 
the  beginnings  of  a  vast  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  South  with 
the  negative  kind  of  leadership  that  prom- 
ises everything  but  when  the  chips  are  down 
can  deliver  nothing  but  the  pledge  of  a 
semiUterate  future. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal -Constitu- 
tion, Feb.  1,   1959] 

TA^JdADGX's  Speech  a  Remarkable  Thing 
\         (By  Harold  Davis) 

Senator^^^ERMAN  Talmadge's  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor'last  Tuesday  afternoon  is  a  re- 
markable document  considering  it  came  from 
him. 

It  is  surprising  mostly  because  of  its  ton© 
which  is  mellow  and  one  might  say  mod- 
erate if  that  term  had  not  been  so  abused 
in  recent  times. 

True,  it  has  a  line  or  two  In  it  which  has 
shock  value  all  of  its  own,  particularly  this 
one:  "Regardless  of  whether  one  accepts  it 
ctt'  not,  the  Supreme  Court's  school  decision 
is  an  accomplished  fact.  •   •   • " 

But  the  real  surprise  is  that  thing  which 
cannot  be  analyzed.  You  may  call  It  tone  if 
you  wish. 
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The  speech  waa  a  paean,  a  virtual  rhapsody, 
In  beh&U  of  public  education.  "With  the 
exception  of  seeking  the  salvation  of  his  im- 
mortal soul."  Taucaogc  told  the  Senate,  "man 
has  no  greater  responsibility  than  seeing  that 
his  young  are  educated  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  their  abilities. 

The  rest  of  the  talk  was  In  similar  vein, 
written  in  prose  that  was  sustained  through- 
out. It  gave  the  impression  that  here  is  a 
man  who  really  believes  In  public  schools. 
That  waa  one  of  the  messages  of  the  address. 

The  other  was  really  the  instrument  by 
which  the  speech  was  made  in  the  first  place, 
the  Introduction  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  turn  the  management  of  schools 
back  to  the  States  and  communities. 

To  Talmadce.  the  consent  of  both  the  State 
and  local  community  would  be  necessary  be- 
fore either  could  Integrate.  That  would  take 
his  proposal  out  of  the  strictly  local  option 
category. 

However,  as  Talmadce  and  everybody  else 
knows,  that  question  Is  beside  the  point  any- 
way because  the  amendment  has  no  chance 
of  every  becoming  law. 

The  Senator  was  asked  why,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  Introduced  the  amend- 
ment. 

He  said  that  he  has  gotten  tired  of  being 
p)erpetually  on  the  defensive,  that  he  wants 
to  sponsor  something  he  believes  in  and  can 
advocate  in  the  Nation's  councils.  A  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  give  the  schools  back 
to  the  States  and  localities  fills  the  bill,  he 
said,  and  thus,  after  long  study  and  thought, 
he  presented  it  last  Tuesday. 

Asked  if  he  regards  his  amendment  and 
accompanying  speech  as  any  change  of  di- 
rection for  him,  be  aayi  definitely  not.  He 
will  stake  tiia  dedication  to  the  cauae  of 
Mparatlon  of  the  races  against  anybody's 
•t  any  time,  he  declared. 

■10  Nxwe 

A  great  manx  people  In  QeorBla,  news- 
paper editors  In  particular,  evidently 
thought  Talmadok's  speeoh  was  big  news. 
Several  dally  newspapers  ran  the  entire  text 
of  what  he  had  to  say, 

Thej  evidently  were  Impreesed  with  his 
Tlews  about  the  public  school  system  as  well 
a«  with  the  InUnglble  Ru>od  or  the  whole 
piece  which  could  be  gotten  only  by  reading 
the  entire  effort. 

However,  the  Senate  was  not  Impressed. 

This  writer  sat  in  the  press  gallery 
throughout  the  entire  presentation  and  If 
there  was  a  single  solitary  Senator  except 
Dick  Ruaszix  listening  to  what  Talmadok 
was  saying,  this  writer  did  not  spot  him  even 
with  a  thorough  search. 

This  fact  dramatizes  what  ever  southerner 
knows,  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
the  South  to  get  a  hearing  up  he>«~unles8 
a  bill  is  actually  pending  before  Ccongress 
In  which  the  membership  has  a  rapt  interest. 

This  writer  has  now  been  in  Washington 
more  than  2  years  and  in  that  time  has  seen 
only  one  southerner  get  a  hearing  from  the 
whole  Senate  on  a  clvU  rights  matter. 
Russell  did  It  on  July  2,  1957,  with  a  speech 
showing  tbe  true  effect  of  part  III  of  the 
Civil    Rights   Act   of   that  year. 


[From  the  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer] 
Georgia's  Senator  Hzrman  Talmadce,  with 
other  southern  sponsors,  has  introduced  be- 
fore Congress  the  only  realistic  solution  to 
the  public  school  question  which  threatens 
to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  democracy. 

The  propo!F«d  constitutional  amendment 
would  return  the  control  of  education  to  the 
intended  sources — the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. Under  provisions  of  the  measure, 
which  hit  the  congressional  hopper  this  week 
with  strong  southern  support,  administra- 
tive control  of  the  schools  and  educational 
systems    would    be    vested   in   the   State   or 


political  subdivision  which  operates  it. 
Thus,  It  would  be  a  positive  answer  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954  in  which  the 
High  Court  assumed  legislative  prerogatives 
in  Interpreting  the  Constitution. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
Feb. 1.  19591 

Eastern  Press  Threw  Blanks  at  Talmadce 

(By  Albert  Riley) 
Washington. — Southerners  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  feeling  at  times  that  any  attempt 
to  get  the  South 's  viewpoint  on  school  Inte- 
gration Into  the  northern  press  Is  an  exer- 
cise In  futility. 

A  frustrating  case  In  point  was  Senator 
Herman  Talmadges  proposal  last  week  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  end  the  race- 
mixing  controversy  by  giving  State  and  local 
governments  exclusive  ontrol  of  their 
schools. 

Talmadce  had  given  1(  ng  and  serious 
thought  to  this  proposal.  In  fact,  he  did  a 
lot  of  soul  searching  before  he  dared  to  pre- 
sent his  plan  to  the  Senate. 

He  well  knew  that  some  folks  back  home 
might  criticize  him  for  publicly  admitting 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  i:J54  school  deseg- 
regation ruling  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
whether  southerners  like  It  or  not. 

And  It  must  have  given  Talmadce  long 
pause  before  he,  as  author  of  the  private 
school  plan,  publicly  admitted  that  the  clos- 
ing of  public  schools  would  be  tragic. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  there- 
fore, could  scarcely  be  accused  of  submitting 
his  constitutional  amendment  plan  solely 
for  home  consumption. 

Talmaooe  Is  enough  of  a  political  realist 
to  know  that  the  chances  of  Congress  actu- 
ally adopting  his  amendment  and  submitting 
It  to  the  40  states  are  almost  nil. 

But  he  presented  it  In  all  seriousness  to 
Congrsss — and  the  Nation —as  the  Amert< 
can  way,  the  constltutlonikl  way  and  the 
commonsense  way  to  resolve  the  Issue  and 
avoid  further  school  oloslnirs  in  the  Bcjuth, 
When  elRht  other  southern  Senators 
agreed  to  coaponsor  It  and  Senator  Russkll 
endorsed  It,  this  gave  TALMANK'a  plan  added 
prestige, 

Talmadoc's  speech  and  his  proposal  got 
considerable  attention  from  the  radio  and 
televuiun  networks.  But,  siidly.  a  lar^e  seg- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  northern  press 
chose  to  Ignore  It,  althou({h  working  re- 
porters in  the  S«Mte  press  gallery  did  not. 
The  wire  servicM  covered  |t,  and  so  did 
many  of  the  correspondent!!  for  Individual 
newspapers. 

But  In  many  Instances  those  stories  did 
not  see  the  light  of  print. 

Of  course,  the  nothern  press  could  not  be 
expected  to  give  It  either  space  or  the  play 
that  southern  papers  did.  But  a  spot  check 
of  northern  papers  on  the  clay  of  the  Tal- 
madce speech  and  the  day  after  reveal  a 
rather  shocking  omission  •  •  •  or  at  t>est 
a  cavalier  treatment  •  •  •  of  a  very  serious 
proposal  to  solve  one  of  the  most  divisive 
Issues  of  our  time. 

Not  all  of  the  southern  papers  carried  the 
story  or  gave  it  the  prominence  it  seemed 
to  deserve,  but  most  of  them  did. 

However,  out  of  22  big  city  northern  pa- 
pers surveyed,  11  ignored  the  Talmadce 
story  completely,  while  three  others  burled 
it  deeply  inside. 

Only  four  of  these  northern  papers  played 
the  story  fairly  prominently,  and  of  these 
only  one — the  New  York  World-Telegram — 
found  it  worth  page  one.  Pour  other  north- 
em  papers  gave  the  story  reasonable  space 
but  obscure  locations  inside. 

This  reporter,  of  course,  could  not  see  all 
of  the  editions  of  all  the  papers  checked. 
But  here  Is  what  the  surrey  found  in  the 
Tuesday    afternoon    papers,    to    which    the 


speech  was  first  released,  and  the  morning 
editions  of  the  next  day: 

Here  in  Washington,  The  Brening  Star, 
normally  very  fair  in  presenting  the  south- 
ern side  in  its  news  colutnns,  gave  the  Tal- 
madce plan  a  short  story,  burled  inside,  in 
Its  early  editions,  but  left  it  out  entirely 
In  the  home  edition. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  gave  Inside 
prominence  to  a  civil  rights  controversy  in 
Alabama  but  brushed  the  Talmadge  proposal 
off  with  one  paragraph. 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
always  quick  to  play  up  racial  Incidents  in 
the  South  while  downplaying  those  In  the 
North,  gave  the  Talmadge  story  six  para- 
graphs under  a  small  headline  on  page  two. 

The  New  York  Times  gave  It  nine  para- 
graphs on  page  20  under  a  one-column  head. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  gave  it  a 
good  ride — 11  paragraphs  under  a  two- 
column  headline  top  of  page  3. 

Tlie  New  York  World  Telegram,  with  nine 
paragraphs  l>eglnning  under  a  two-column 
head  on  page  1,  gave  It  the  most  promi- 
nent display  of  any  of  the  northern  papers 
checked. 

The  New  York  Post  prominently  carried  an 
NAACP  charge  of  persecution  In  Monroe, 
N.C.,  and  a  story  on  the  Alabama  case,  but 
nothing  on  the  Talmadge  amendment. 

In  Chicago,  the  Tribune  had  a  story  on  the 
Alabama  case  and  a  civil  rights  case  In  Amer- 
Icu.s.  Ga  .  plus  a  story  about  a  cross-burning 
at  Crestvlew,  Fla..  but  not  a  line  this  re- 
porter could  find  on  the  Talmadge  story. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  gave  the  Talmadge 
story  a  prominent  spot  and  six  paragraphs 
on  page  3. 

The  Chicago  American  carried  nothing  on 
it  In  the  edition  checked. 

The  Baltimore  Evening  8un  likewise 
omitted  the  Talmadge  story  In  Ha  Tuesday 
edition  surveyed. 

The  Baltimore  Hun'a  morning  edition  of 
Wednesday  also  completely  ignored  the  Tal- 
madge proposal,  but  carried  the  Alabama  and 
the  AmrrlruR,  Oa  ,  aW)rlea  on  psRe  1. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  gave  It 
aeven  pitrngrapha  and  a  two-oolumn  head  at 
the  U>])  of  page  10, 

Tlie  Btmum  Globe  ignored  it,  and  eo  did 
the  At,  Loula  Poat-Dlapatcb,  the  Detroit 
Free  Pr^M,  and  the  Milwaukee  Hentlnel. 

The  Detroit  Newa  had  a  nine  paragraph 
Btory  at  the  bottom  of  page  S4. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  did  fairly  well— five 
paragraphs  at  the  top  of  page  4. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  had  nothing, 
nor  did  the  Cleveland  News. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  tacked  thre* 
paragrapha  inside  on  ths  end  of  a  Norfolk 
Integration  atory  that  began  on  page  1. 

It  may  be,  as  one  veteran  Washington  bu- 
reau chief  of  a  big  mldwestern  paper  re- 
marked sardonically,  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  proi>oeal  In  Congress  Is  "an  exer- 
cise in  futility,  undertaken  only  for  home 
consumption."  Some  news  edltc»rs  evidently 
share  that  view. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal] 

School  Cont«ol — Talmadcx  Wakts  Alaska's 
Rights 

(By  Harold  Davis) 

Washington.  February  4. — Amateur  con- 
stitutional lawyers  In  this  Capital  City  were 
addressing  themselves  to  a  freak  problem  this 
week— whether  the  new  State  of  Alaska  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Union  with  more  rights 
and  privileges  than  are  enjoyed  by  some  of 
the  original  13  States. 

The  question  has  been  In  the  air  here  for 
some  time. 

It  was  brought  to  the  fore  last  Tuesday 
by  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadci.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate,  he  said  that  Georgia 
would  like  very  much  to  have  some  of  the 
special     privileges     which     Congress     gave 
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Alaska  on  Its  admission  to  the  Union  early 
this  year. 

The  law  which  admitted  Alaska  gives  that 
State  perpetual  and  sole  control  over  its 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  exact  language  of  the  act  says: 

"The  schools  and  colleges  provided  for  in 
this  act  shall  forever  remain  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  State,  or  Its  govern- 
mental sutKllvlslons." 

Mr,  Talmadce  told  the  Senate  that  without 
meaning  any  disrespect  for  her  sister  State 
r>f  Alaska,  Georgia  feels  that  she  too  Is 
equally  entitled  to  exclusive  control  of  her 
schools  and  colleges. 

This  city,  accustomed  to  paradoxes  and 
anachroiu&ms,  merely  raised  its  eyebrows  and 
went  its  way  without  paying  any  rtJgard  to 

TaI. MADGES    [Xilnt. 

Asked  about  the  matter  of  the  Alaska  pro- 
vi.«o  at  his  Wednesday  pi  ess  conference. 
President  Elsenhower  said  he  never  heard 
of  it  and  would  therefure  have  no  comment. 

In  attempting  to  check  on  how  the  exclu- 
sive control  language  got  i"  i  the  Alaska  Act. 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Co:.,  .iiutlon  ran  Into 
a  blank  wall. 

Tlie  man  who  had  the  most  to  do  with 
Alask.in  statehood  from  the  Wafhlngton 
viewpoint  Is  former  Delegate  E.  L.  (Bos) 
Bartlett.  He  was  the  Territory's  nonvoting 
representative   In    Congress   for   many   years. 

He  Is  now  a  Senator  from  the  new  State. 

Senator  Bartlett  s  aid  and  a.ssi.'tant  of 
many  years  says  that  the  Delegate  put  the 
phrase  in  the  statehood  bills  he  introduced 
here  because  that  Is  the  way  a  statehood  bill 
Is  written 

Many  of  the  bills  of  the  past  had  the 
proviso  in  them,  the  spokesman  Piild.  and 
who  was  Delegate  Bartlett  to  try  to  change 
tradition. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  first  of  tlie  Bartlett  bllla  to  be  aerl- 
ously  considered  wa*  in  the  8Ut  rongrew 
(1049  Ml  and,  aure  enough.  It  conta-ned  the 
paragraph.  The  Hounr  approved  the  bill  that 
year  but  Senator  John  BrrNNis,  of  Mlaala- 
•Ippl,  sidetracked   It  In   the  Senate. 

SenaUjr  BASTJ-rrr's  secretary  auld  at  least 
11  atatehMKl  bllla  of  past  decndra  have  had 
Identical  or  almllar  exclualve  control  lan- 
guage. 

A  spot  check  of  anme  now  ancient  atate- 
hood  acta  ahowa  that  on  February  :'.2,  1880. 
Congreaa  passed  enabling  legislation  which 
later  that  year  brought  tour  new  States  Into 
the  Union:  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Washington. 

Each  of  these  had  exclusive  control  of  Its 
school  system  provided  In  the  enabling  act. 

On  July  3,  1890,  enabling  legislation  for 
Idaho  was  approved  and  exactly  a  week  later 
a  bin  was  OK'd  for  Wyoming.  Both  en- 
abling acts  contained  the  exclusive  control 
paragraph. 

The  same  was  true  for  Utah  (July  16,  1894), 
for  New  Mexico  (June  20,  1910),  and  perhaps 
for  others. 

In  the  US.  Senate,  statehood  legislation 
passes  through  the  Interior  and  Insular 
AfiTalrs  Committee. 

A  high-ranking  member  of  that  conunlt- 
tee's  staff  waa  asked  what  the  proviso  means 
now  and  what  It  meant  when  it  first  began 
to  be  used  decades  ago. 

"I'll  be  doggoned  if  I  know,"  the  official 
said. 

It  is  possible  that  the  paragraph  had  a 
special  meaning  when  It  was  first  used,  a 
significance  now  forgotten  by  history.  And 
a  Congress  which  loves  tradition  and  dusty 
precedents  Just  preserved  the  language  be- 
cause that  waa  the  way  a  new  SUite  was 
admitted. 

The  Senate  is  so  tradition  minded,  for 
example,  that  silver  snuffboxes  filled  with 
class  A  snufi  still  adorn  desks  in  the  Cham- 
ber, although  not  a  Member  has  used  snuff 
since  way  back  when. 


The  exclusive  control  language  in  the 
Alaska  Act  is  regarded  as  of  little  Importance 
by  most  of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  voted  for  It. 

Only  the  courts  could  say  whether  It  Is 
really  significant  and  whether  some  of  the 
newer  States  have  rights  which  some  of  the 
old  ones  do  not  now  enjoy. 

It  would  take  a  first-rate  constitutional 
lawyer  to  put  the  question  to  the  courts 
In  proper  form. 

I  Prom  the  Thomasvllle   (Ga.)    "Hmes- 
Enterprlse,  Jan.   1959] 

Talmadge  Plan   Hailed 

Georgia's  Junior  Senator  has  Introduced  a 
plan  which  would  give  to  the  States  the 
constitutional  right  to  control  their  own 
schools  and  the  plaudits  of  his  fellow  Geor- 
gians will  be  ringing  In  his  ears  for  many  a 
day  if  the  early  comments  are  a  fair  sample. 
His  associate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  was  the  first 
to  praise  the  Talmadge  constitutional 
amendment  proposal  and  he  did  so  as  soon 
as  his  colleague  completed  his  speech. 

The  bill  which  was  Introduced  In  a  master- 
ly address  by  Herman  Talmadce,  In  essence 
calls  for  a  "constitutional  amendment  which 
would  vest  exclusive  administrative  control 
of  public  schools  in  the  States  and  their 
p>olitical  subdivisions." 

Cosponsors  of  the  measure  are  Senators 
Byrd  and  Robertson,  of  Virginia;  Hill  and 
Sparkman,  of  Alabama;  Eastland  and 
Stennis,  of  Mississippi;  and  Johnston,  of 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Russell,  who 
makes  It  a  practice  not  to  cosponsor  any 
legislation,  told  the  Senate  he  commended 
and  congratulated  his  friends  and  colleague 
for  a  very  able  presentation  and  associated 
himself  with  all  that  was  said  by  Talmadce, 

The  proposal  would  allow  State  and  local 
governments  to  decide  how  achoola  ahould  be 
operated  and  whether  or  not  they  would  be 
Integrated.  Talmaook  noted  that  the  Su- 
preme Court'a  achool  declalon  is  an  accom- 
pllahed  fact  and  auggcated  that  the  only  way 
Its  declainn  can  be  reveraed  la  by  the  Court 
luelf  or  by  Congreaa  or  the  people,  In  carry- 
ing the  case  to  the  people,  Talmadoi  has 
started  down  what  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
long,  long  path,  alnce  conatitutlonal  amend- 
ments auch  as  he  proposes  require  a  tedious 
process  to  be  passed  through  before  enact- 
ment. 

Actually  there  appears  to  be  scant  hope 
that  the  action  which  Talmadge  requested 
can  be  taken.  Getting  the  bill  onto  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  will  be  difficult,  getting 
It  before  the  people  who  would  then  decide 
the  Issue  on  a  sort  of  local  option  poll  might 
be  well  nigh  Impossible. 

To  a  great  many  astute  observers  It  seems 
that  the  Senator's  speech  will  receive  a  good 
deal  more  attention  than  will  the  legisla- 
tive measure  which  he  presented  for  consid- 
eration. Talmadce's  address  to  an  uncrowd- 
ed  Senate  has  already  drawn  the  most  lauda- 
tory of  comments  from  southern  leaders  and 
the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  speech  may  exert 
some  Influence  on  northern  Democrats  and 
Republicans  who  are  not  classed  with  the 
violently  liberal  groups. 

Those  of  us  who  have  heard  the  Senator  at 
his  best  know  how  capable  an  orator  he  can 
be,  and  are  aware  of  the  wealth  of  study  and 
time  which  must  go  Into  the  preparation  of 
his  speeches.  Perhaps  this  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  some  of  the  liberals  who  might  even 
be  shocked  into  a  realization  of  the  profound 
truths  voiced  by  Talmadce  when  he  cited 
the  Irreconcilable  division  of  opinion  between 
the  Court  and  the  Southern  States  and  point- 
ed to  the  possibility  of  more  schools  being 
closed  and  a  Federal  venture  into  the  edu- 
cation field  which  could  have  tragic  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
the  Georgian  has  struck  a  powerful  blow  for 


the  States  rights  advocates,  who  appear  to  be 
acting  in  a  sound,  dignifled  manner  which 
cannot  help  but  have  some  weight  with  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  the  Representatives 
to  the  Congress. 

[From  the  Amerlcus  (Ga.)  Times-Recorder) 
Praise  roR  Senator  Talmadce 

In  a  masterful  address  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
a  few  days  ago.  Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 
Georgia's  Junior  representative  in  the  upf>er 
House  of  Congress,  presented  a  plan  which 
would  give  to  the  various  States  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  control  their  own  schools, 
a  right  they  enjoyed  until  1954  when  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  legislated  otherwise. 

All  Georgians  and  citizens  throughout  the 
South  have  been  loud  In  the  praise  for  Sen- 
ator Talmadce's  proposal,  and  the  Senator 
ha*  received  much  commendation  from  fel- 
low Senators  from  other  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  "constitutional 
amendment  which  would  vest  exclusive  ad- 
ministration control  of  public  schools  In  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions."  Co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  are  Senators 
Byrd  and  Robertson,  of  Virginia;  Hill  and 
Sparkman,  of  Alabama;  Eastland  and  Sten- 
Nis,  of  Mississippi,  and  Johnston,  of  South 
Carolina.  Senator  Richard  Russell,  of  Geor- 
gia, who  makes  It  a  practice  not  to  cospon- 
sor any  legislation,  told  the  Senate  he  com- 
mended and  congratvilated  his  colleague  for 
a  very  able  presentation  and  associated  him- 
self with  all  that  was  said  by  Talmadge. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  allow 
State  and  local  governments  to  decide  how 
schools  should  be  operated  and  whether  or 
not  they  would  be  Integrated.  Senator  Tal- 
madoi noted  that  the  Supreme  Court's  school 
decision  la  an  accompllahed  fact  and  aug- 
geated  that  the  the  only  way  its  decision 
can  l>e  reversed  la  by  the  Court  itself,  by 
Congress  or  by  the  people,  Talmadoe's  plan 
of  carrying  the  question  to  the  people  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  long  procedure,  since  con- 
stitutional amendment  requires  a  tedious 
process  to  be  passed  through  before  enact- 
ment, Actually  there  appears  to  be  very 
little  chance  of  the  proposal  getting  off  the 
ground  at  this  time,  but  it  will  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  causing  many,  many  cltisens  of 
the  country  to  give  the  matter  seriotu 
thought. 

The  proposal  may  have  a  good  influence 
on  the  radical  northern  liberal  Democrats 
and  some  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
who  have  been  clamoring  for  violent  action 
on  so-called  civil  rights. 

We  commend  Senator  Talmadce  on  his 
masterful  address  and  his  statesmanklnd  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress.  He  has  struck  a  good 
blow  for  States  rights. 

[From   the   Cobb    County  Times,    Marietta, 
Ga,  Jan.  29,  1959] 


A  Profound 


Message    From 
Talmadge 


Senatok 


Senator  Herman  Talmadce's  address  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Senate  Tuesday  w£is  an  eloquent 
presentation  of  the  southern  viewpoint.  A 
masterpiece  of  reason  and  commonsense,  it 
stands  as  a  notable  monument  amidst  the 
tremendous  flow  of  opinion — verbal  and 
oral — directed  at  the  current  school  problem. 

Were  it  only  possible  for  every  American 
citizen  to  read  or  hear  the  Talmadge  address, 
there  would  assuredly  be  a  new,  deeper,  and 
more  sympathetic  understanding  for  the 
South's  plight.  For  while  deplCHlng  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  the  Georgia  Senator 
has  clearly  accepted  the  credo  that  the  rul- 
ings of  the  High  Court  amount  to  an  accom- 
I^ished  fact. 

With  considerable  clarity,  the  Talmadge 
address  has  painted  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
conditions  that  now  exist.     At  the  same  time. 
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it  peers  into  the  uncertain  future  where  pub- 
lic education  teeters  in  delicate  balance. 
The  appalling  consequences  of  a  failure  to 
reconcile  differences  are  sp>elled  out  in  un- 
mistakable profundity.  No  paraphrase  can 
do  Justice  to  the  Senator's  message.  Here 
are  his  own  words: 

"The  destruction  of  public  education  In  an 
entire  region  of  our  Nation  would  be  an  un- 
paralleled catastrophe.  •  •  •  The  American 
concept  of  universal  education,  more  than 
any  other  factor.  Is  responsible  for  the  great- 
ness which  this  Nation  has  achieved.  And 
It  very  likely  may  prove  to  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  outcome  of  our  present  life- 
or-death  struggle  with  international  com- 
munism. 

"Yet,  Mr.  President,  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  facta  of  the  matter  affords  no  con- 
clusion but  that  [destruction  of  public  edu- 
cation] will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  bind- 
ing the  citizens  of  the  South  in  the  chains 
of  circumstance  now  being  forged  around 
tbexn." 

It  is  this  prospect  which  prompted  Senator 
Talmadoe  to  propose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  vest  exclusive  control  of 
■chools  with  the  State  and  its  political  tub- 
division.  There  is  not.  of  course,  any  lllcell- 
hood  that  Congrese  will  agree  to  clear  the 
way  for  individual  States  to  vote  on  the 
amendment.  One  can  only  surmise  what 
the  verdict  would  be  under  these  conditions, 

The  Talmadge  address  la  a  declaration  of 
the  Deep  South's  opinion.  By  studying  ita 
meaaa^e  carefully,  an  objective  Individual 
can  draw  an  accurate  summation  of  the 
problem  which  exlata.  Applying  the  powers 
of  reaaon  to  ita  extreme  views  on  each  side 
can  only  render  a  solution  impossible. 

With  extremists  appearing  to  dominate  the 
national  jwlltical  scene,  it  would  seem  rea- 
aonable  to  transfer  the  decision  to  States 
for  action  on  the  Talmadge  amendment. 
But  since  this  constitutional  remedy  to  a 
national  dilemma  is  unlikely,  the  future  of 
public  education  remains  In  the  abyss  of  un- 
certainty and  despair. 

IProm    the    Marietta,   (Ga.)     Dally    Journal. 
Feb.  4.   1959) 

The  Talmadge  OrrENsiVE 

The  adroitness  of  Georgia's  Senator  Her- 
man Talmadge  during  the  opening  days  of 
the  new  session  of  Congress  is  attracting 
widespread  attention.  Demonstrating  a  re- 
markable ability  to  latch  on  to  the  Initiative 
and  to  play  the  offensive  role,  Talmadge  Is 
creating  an  image  that  resembles  an  able 
field  marshal  more  than  a  Junior  Senator. 

In  rapid  order,  within  a  week's  period,  he 
has  (1)  offered  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  vest  in  the  States  and  local 
government  control  of  public  school  admin- 
istration; and  (2)  presented  a  bill  requiring 
Judicial  experience  for  future  Supreme  Court 
appointees. 

The  value  of  these  two  proposals  should 
not  escape  perceptive  otwervers.  The  South, 
for  some  time,  has  been  in  the  defensive 
corner,  badgered  by  the  incessant  moves  of 
civil  rights  exponents.  The  Talmadge  pro- 
posals have  turned  the  tables,  at  least  for 
the  moment.  It  is  now  up  to  the  extremists 
in  the  liberal  camp  to  deny  their  logic  and 
feasibility.  In  the  process  of  doing  so,  It  is 
Talmaoge's  hope  that  Americans  outside  of 
the  South  will  gain  information  which  will 
make  them  more  sympathetic  to  the  south- 
ern problem. 

Correspondence  received  today  from  the 
Senator  outlines  this  strategy  with  great 
clarity.     He  writes: 

"It  la  my  thinking  that  those  of  use  who 
believe  in  the  southern  way  of  life  have  been 
too  long  in  a  defensive  posture.  Our  struggle 
la  for  the  minda  of  people  outalde  the  South 
and  it  was  with  that  point  In  mind  that  I 
offered  my  proposed  amendment.  •   •   • 


"If  we  can  get  around  the  lockout  of  In- 
formation impKised  by  various  news  media 
outside  the  South  and  reach  people  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  with  our  message,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  get  them  tliinklng  in  proper 
perspective  and  win  their  support  for  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  time-honored  tenet  of  local 
self-government." 

Talmadce's  latest  proposal  to  strengthen 
the  Supreme  Court  by  requiring  Judicial  ex- 
perience has  a  better-than -average  southern 
chance  for  acceptance.  Many  legal  minds 
outside  the  South  are  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  adequate  qualiflcatlons  for  Supreme 
Court  service.  Examination  of  these  facts 
presented  by  Talmadge  explain  why. 

Of  the  nkne  present  Justices,  only  five  have 
had  Judiclfil  experience  and  one  of  these 
received  his  training  aa  a  {KJllce  court  Judge. 

With  the  exception  of  one  Justice,  none 
has  had  prior  judicial  aer\lce  for  more  than 
6  years. 

More  than  half  of  the  Justices  did  not  pre- 
viously devote  their  major  efforts  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law. 

If  civil  rlghta  should  ceaiie  to  loom  aa  such 
a  live  political  iaaue,  the  chancea  for  approval 
of  TALMADoc'a  court  bill  would  be  consid- 
erably enhanced.  Even  with  thla  drawback, 
the  proposal  Is  likely  to  win  strong  aupport 
from  legal  authorities  acrosa  the  land.  If 
theae  men  of  re<ipected  stature  come  forward, 
the  ensuing  debate  could  bo  both  healthy  and 
informotlve  for  the  American  public. 

Perhapa  such  a  debate  «lll  open  more  eyea 
to  the  South's  pllRht.  It  is  this  priMlblUty 
that  lends  algniflcance  to  the  Talmadoe 
offensive. 

[Prom  the  Columbus  (Oa.)  Ledger, 
Jan.  29.  1959] 

A  Wat  To  Solve  Sch'kjl  Dilemma 
There's  no  shortcut  to  Integration  of  the 
races  in  public  schools.  Little  Rock  Is  ample 
proof  of  this.  So  are  schools  in  Virginia. 
This  list  will  continue  to  !i;row  as  the  school 
crisis  deepens  In  the  Soutli. 

This  seems  to  be  the  recurring  theme  in 
Senator  Herman  Talmadgc's  most  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  South's  position.  His  plea 
Is  contained  in  a  statement  accompanying 
his  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  assure  States  and  localities  full 
control  over  education. 

The  amendment  would  declare  that  ad- 
ministrative control  of  any  public  school, 
public  education  Institution,  or  public  ed- 
ucational system  Is  vested  solely  In  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  which  operates 
It.  It  would  need  the  support  of  two-thirds 
of  Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the  49 
State  legislatures  to  become  effective. 

Senator  Talmadge's  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  is,  indeed,  a  way  out  of 
the  South's  dilemma.  In  the  atmosphere 
that  exists  today,  it  is.  In  nil  probability,  the 
only  way  out.  Otherwise,  as  Senator  Tal- 
madge warns,  the  South  laces  an  unparal- 
leled catastrophe  of  wholesale  school  clos- 
ings. 

The  Senator  seems  to  be  Issuing  a  final  call, 
a  final  rallying  point  in  an  effort  to  stave  off 
the  inevitable  blow  which  will  tumble  the 
South  and  its  educational  plant  to  the 
depths  from  which  It  took  so  long  to  rise. 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Talmadoe  caught 
the  temper  of  most  thinking  southerners. 
His  calm  plea  stands  out  like  a  beacon.  In 
contrast  to  the  emotional  stampede  now  on 
In  the  South  to  pile  law  upon  law  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  get  aroimd  the  Supreme 
Cotu-t  ruling  only  to  have  them  struck  down 
aa  unconstitutional. 

But,  unfortunately,  there,  perhaps,  will  be 
little  support  outalde  the  South  for  the  pro- 
posal, even  though  there  now  seems  to  be 
Bome  evidence  that  other  areas  of  the  Nation 
are  beginning  to  take  ft  second  and  more 
8ym(>athetlc  look  at  the  South 'a  predica- 
ment in  the  achool  crisis. 


There  would  be  no  problem.  If  one  could, 
with  the  wave  of  a  hand,  change  the  hearta 
of  men.  But  that,  we  know,  la  not  the  nature 
of  man.  It  comes  only  through  careful  nur- 
turing which,  at  one  time  in  the  South,  waa 
beginning  to  crack  the  hard  cruat  of  hat« 
and  prejudice. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  could  very 
well  find  it  in  the  country's  interest  to  take 
a  serious  and  prayerful  look  at  the  proposal 
which  It  has  before  It.  Otherwise,  the  stam- 
pede which  la  sweeping  the  South  along, 
could  very  well  bring  the  walla  tumbling 
down  and  lay  waste  to  an  entire  section  of 
the  country. 

[From   the  Columbus    (Oa.)    Enquirer,  Jan. 
30.   19591 

Talmadge  Amendment  Would  Solve  Pbok.sm, 
Blt  It  Facbs  Taouaut 
By  presenting  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea,  8«na< 
tor  Herman  Talmadoe  offers  a  way  out  of  tha 
dilemma  that  faces  those  who  resist  tha 
Supreme  Court's  ln.Hl8tence  that  segregation 
be  abandoned  in  the  ichools. 
Here  la  the  proposed  amendment: 
"Administrative  control  of  any  public 
achnol.  public  educational  Inatltutlon,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  by  any 
Htnle  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  aucb 
Slate  and  subdivision  and  nothing  contained 
In  thla  Constltutlxn  »hall  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  realdenu  thereof  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  In 
which  any  auch  school,  inatltutlon  or  aystem 
la  administered  by  such  State  and  sub- 
division." 

It  Is  beginning  to  look  like  a  constitutional 
provl.sion  of  this  kind  Is  going  to  be  needed 
if  a  full  measure  of  success  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished through  continued  resistance  to  In- 
tegration. 

It  appears  that  this  Is  Senator  Talmadge's 
view. 

The  Georgia  Senator  cited  two  points  of 
view  on  the  Supreme  Court's  antlsegregatlon 
opinion.  There  are  those,  he  said,  who  con- 
sider the  decl.'tlon  to  be  the  law  of  the  land 
and  who  are  determined  to  force  Its  imple- 
mentation regardless  of  the  results.  Senator 
Talmadge  went  on  to  say  that  "there  are 
others  like  my.seU  who  consider  the  decision 
to  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  Constitution 
and  who  are  dedicated  to  seeking  Its  reversal 
by  every  lawful  means." 

Since  there  is  no  likelihood  the  two  view- 
points ever  will  be  reconciled,  said  Senator 
Talmadge.  "it  Is  essential  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  that  all  citizens  face  up 
to  the  two  incontrovertible  facts  of  the  altu- 
atlon."     He  listed  them  as  follows : 

"1.  Regardless  of  whether  one  accepta  It  or 
not.  the  Supreme  Court's  school  decision  la  an 
accomplished  fact  which  will  remain  ao  un- 
til It  Is  either  reversed  by  the  Court  Itaelf 
or  is  nulllfled  or  modified  by  Congress  or 
the  people;  and, 

"2.  Regardless  of  whether  one  likes  It  or 
not,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  will  neither  accept  nor  sub- 
mit to  the  forced  implementation  of  that 
decision  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
change  in  that  position  within  the  foreaee- 
able  future." 

Just  how  far  the  Talmadge  amendment  wlU 
get  is  not  clear  at  this  time.  There  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  to  it,  of  course,  but 
it  is  possible  that  an  appreciable  number 
of  those  favoring  integration  might  support 
the  idea  of  education  being  controlled  by 
the  States.  Senator  Talmadge's  leadership 
In  this  movement  will  be  widely  applauded, 
we  are  sure.  It  la  a  long-range  attack  on 
the  problem  in  the  interest  of  maintaining 
segregation  in  the  achools  of  the  South  and 
many  battles  will  be  fought  while  the  pro- 
posal Is  pending. 
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Senator  Talmadoe  arguea  that  the  amend- 
ment, which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  by 
both  Houaes  of  Congress  and  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  "is  compatible 
with  everything  that  Is  American."  The 
Junior  Senator  asserted: 

"It  is  the  American  wsy.  It  is  the  con- 
stitutional way.  It  is  the  way  of  reason 
and  conunon  sense." 

Senator  Talmadoe  has  produced  sn  instru- 
ment that  would  solve  the  problem  from  the 
South's  point  of  view  if  It  could  be  passed. 
While  the  Georgian  faces  an  uphill  battle  in 
his  effort  to  put  the  amendment  across,  be 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  courat^e  of  the 
effort. 


[From    khe   Savannah    (Oa  )    Evening  Press, 
Jan.   27,    1059] 

Talmadge  Hits  Natl  on  the  Head 

Georgia's  Senator  Hebman  Talmadge  sees 
his  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
restore  the  right  of  local  people  to  run  local 
schools  aa  an  attempt  to  steer  a  positive 
approach  to  the  dilemma  created  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  segregation  decision, 
and  first  examination  of  tha  plan  he  ad- 
vanced today  In  the  Benata  provldea  a 
healthy  contrast  to  the  political  opportun- 
ism that  haa  been  Indulged  in  by  tha  con- 
greaalonal  "llbcrala"  regarding  th'j  aerloua 
aoclal  and  moral  problem  that  surrounda 
thla  iaaue. 

In  addraaaing  the  Senate  today,  the  Sena- 
tor rightly  deplored  the  "unapeakable  hy- 
poerlay  of  ualng  children  aa  pawna  of  politi- 
cal expendlency,"  and  called  for  a  return  to 
baaic  concepta  of  our  Nation  aa  a  means  of 
solving  a  national  problem  that  could  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  our  future  well-being. 

Appraising  the  current  conditlc>n  in  re- 
gard yo  the  school  segregation  decision. 
Senator  Talmadge  stated  theae  cold  facta: 
"(1)  Regardleas  of  whether  one  iiccepta  it 
or  not,  the  Supreme  Court'a  achool  decision 
is  an  accomplished  fact  which  will  remain 
ao  until  it  is  either  reversed  by  the  Court 
Itaelf  or  ia  nullified  or  modified  by  Confess 
or  the  peop'iS;  and  (2)  regardless  of  whether 
one  likes  it  or  not,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  South  will  neither 
Accept  nor  submit  to  the  forced  imjilementa- 
tlon  of  that  decision  and  there  Is  no  pros- 
pect of  any  change  in  that  positic.n  within 
the  foreseeable  future." 

How  to  get  out  of  this  stalemate?  Force 
won't  do  it.  Federal  control  of  edacation  is 
not  the  answer.  "Rearing  a  generation  in 
Ignorance  is  not  the  answer."  The  answer. 
Senator  Talmadge  told  his  fellow  l&wmakers. 
is  contained  in  a  return  to  the  ccncepts  of 
self-government  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded,  "in  removing  external  pressures 
seeking  to  force  compliance  with  unaccept- 
able directives  and  edicts  and  rather  per- 
mitting local  school  patrons  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  manner  in  which  the  schools 
attended  by  their  children  shall  be  admin- 
istered." 

To  accomplish  this.  Senator  Talmadge's 
proposed  amendment  would  read  as  follows: 

"Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  Institution,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  such 
State  and  subdivision  and  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  to  the  residents  tliereof  the 
right  to  determine  for  themselves  the  man- 
ner In  which  any  such  school,  institution,  or 
system  ia  administered  by  auch  State  and 
subdivision." 

Senator  Talmadge  has  long  been  a  stanch 
advocate  of  the  prlnclplea  of  local  aelf-gov- 
ernmlnt  and  local  aelf-detenninatlon.  and 
his  amendment  would  reaffirm  these  princi- 
ples in  the  light  of  modem  pressures  to 
tending  to  weaken  them.  He  refers  to  the 
very  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 


ence that  government  derives  Its  }uat 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  vlewa  the  Supreme  Court  decision  as  a 
refutation  of  this  cornerstone  of  our  freedom. 
This  newspaper  believes  that  Senator 
Talmadge  may  Indeed  be  showing  the  way  to 
a  solution  of  the  school  segregation  that 
would  t>e  compatible  with  the  beliefs  of  all 
factions  Involved.  For  the  future  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  we  trust  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  will  give  it  the  serious 
consideration  it  merits. 


(From  the  Savannah  (Oa.)  Morning  News, 

Jan. 28,  1959] 

Talmadge  Amendment 

We  venture  to  speculate  that  the  Talmadge 
amendment  to  solve  the  integration  crisis 
is  the  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
bearing  on  domestic  policy  to  be  before  the 
Congress  In  many  a  year. 

The  measure,  Introduced  T^uesday  by  Sen- 
ator Talmadge,  with  seven  southern  cospon- 
Bors.  would  provide  a  means  of  assuring 
States  and  their  subdivisions  full  control 
over  public  education.  It  would  vest  "ad- 
ministrative control  of  any  public  school, 
public  education  Inatltutlon.  or  public  edu- 
cation aystem"  tn  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  which  operates  it. 

The  legislation.  If  passed  by  Congreaa  and 
approved  by  the  Statea,  may  be  credited  with 
averting  a  national  catastrophe.  For  thla 
Nation  haa  been  on  the  path  to  cataatrophe 
for  &  years  following  the  Supreme  Court'a 
perversion  of  our  system  of  Justice  with  a 
dictatorial  order  to  Integrate  the  races  in 
public  achoola. 

It  has  t>een  made  abundantly  clear  that 
the  people  of  the  South  cannot  accept  thla 
order  in  good  conaclence.  If  it  ia  not  coun- 
teracted in  aome  way.  we  face  the  p>ossibllity 
of  closing  oiu-  public  schools  In  Georgia  and 
other  Southern  States.  The  very  cornerstone 
of  our  democratic  system  would  thus  be  un- 
dermined, and  chaos  would  be  the  inevitable 
result. 

This  need  not  be  the  course  of  events, 
however,  if  steps  are  taken  to  correct  the 
evil  that  has  been  done.  It  is  up  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to  cor- 
rect the  grave  error  which  has  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  judicial  branch.  The  Talmadge 
amendment  is  the  channel  through  which 
this  may  be  accomplished. 

In  a  broader  aense,  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment will  serve  to  clarify  our  concepts  of 
democracy.  The  Supreme  Cotirt  has  so  dis- 
rupted the  laws  governing  education  that 
every  school  in  the  Nation  is  subject  to  the 
whim  of  the  majority  of  the  Court.  The 
power  the  Justices  wield  today  has  all  but 
destroyed  our  democratic  system  of  checks 
and  balances  and  the  division  of  the  Federal 
and  State  powers  as  established  by  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

Approval  of  the  Talmadge  amendment, 
which  we  strongly  endorse,  would  not  only 
provide  the  solution  to  the  integration  crisis, 
but  would  also  serve  to  reaffirm  our  funda- 
mental democratic  beliefs. 

[From  the  Savannah   (Oa.)   Morning  News, 
Feb.  S,  1959] 

Ake  the  People  Blind  to  Tteannt? 

In  Virginia  this  week  Federal  coercion 
finally  brought  about  the  enrollment  of  21 
Negro  students  in  7  public  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  about  11.000. 

The  degree  of  saturation  certainly  will  have 
little  immediate  effect  on  the  overall  educa- 
tional program  beyond  the  fact  that  it  will 
probably  be  rather  hard  on  the  handful  of 
Negro  students  who  are  being  made  the 
pawns  of  pressure  groups.  They  constitute 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment  of  the  schools  Involved — 
thus  creating  a  situation  that  hMJt  been 
termed  "token"  integration. 


The  significance  of  the  Virginia  ease,  bow- 
ever,  far  outweighs  the  rather  small  breach 
in  the  State's  solid  racial  barrier  in  public 
schools,  for  It  underscores  the  destruction 
of  State  sovereignty  and  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

It  was  not  brought  about  by  law. 

The  people  of  Virginia  never  voted  to  Inte- 
grate their  public  schools  racially — In  fact, 
they  voted  almost  solidly  against  it. 

The  Congress  passed  no  law  taking  the 
control  of  schools  away  from  the  States  and 
vesting  It  In  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Constitution  does  not  grant  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  any  phase  of  a  State's  op- 
eration of  its  public  schools,  nor  did  the 
vtTlters  of  the  Constitution  and  its  amend- 
ments ever  Intend  that  any  part  of  that  doc- 
ument would  be  so  construed. 

The  forcing  of  integration  in  Virginia  was. 
Instead,  brought  about  because  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  in  their 
opinion  the  sociological  aapecta  of  racial 
segregation  constitute  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  lawa  aa  required  by  the  14th 
amendment. 

Thus,  the  Cotirt.  In  effect,  amended  the 
Constitution  and  wrote  a  new  law  without 
recourse  to  the  people.  In  clear  violation  of 
the  letter  and  the  apirlt  of  the  10th  article 
of  the  Bill  of  Rlghta.  Sentiment  cannot 
change  thia  fact.  They  aet  a  precedent  In 
Judicial  tyranny  that  containa  the  aeeda  that 
could  deatroy  this  Republic,  for  it  afflrma 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cotu-t.  govern- 
ment ahall  be  of  men  and  not  of  law.  It  la 
a  precedent  that  could  enable  future  Courta 
to  hold  any  portion  of  the  Conatltution  to 
men  whatever  current  popular  opinion  f  avora 
ao  long  aa  such  findings  are  endorsed  out- 
side the  Constitution  by  sociological  or 
psychological  studies. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  been  impeached  forth- 
with the  day  following  their  May  17,  1954, 
ruling. 

But  the  people  seeing  the  ruling  as  a 
sotu-ce  of  temporary  political  advantage  to 
themselves,  or  blinded  by  sectional  hatred 
or  perhaps  apathetic,  did  nothing  when  the 
Supreme  Court  changed  its  motto  from  "I 
interpret  the  law."  to  "I  am  the  law." 

Senator  Talmadge  last  week  introduced  In 
the  Upper  Chamber  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  rectify  the 
Supreme  Court's  folly  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  certain  Irreparable  harm  from  be- 
falling the  public  school  Bystema  In  many 
States  of  the  South. 

The  amendment  would  simply  spell  out 
the  fact  that  public  education  is  the  exclu- 
sive responsibility  of  States  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Certainly  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  concept.  The  act  which  granted 
statehood  to  Alaska  says  specifically  "the 
schools  and  colleges  provided  for  In  this  act 
^all  forever  remain  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  State,  or  Its  governmental 
subdivision."  Are  not  existing  States  en- 
titled to  the  same  consideration?  Are  not 
the  people  at  least  entitled  to  vote  on  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  uni- 
formity in  this  matter? 

The  story  of  Senator  Talbcaogx'^  proposal 
was  headlined  on  pMLge  1  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  South,  and  most  of  them 
gave  it  Immediate  editorisJ  support.  The 
New  York  Times  the  same  day  played  the 
story  in  a  single  coltunn  on  page  20  with 
the  comment  that  the  propo^  was  given 
no  chance  of  passage  in  Congress. 

Why  la  it  that  only  the  people  of  the 
South  seem  to  recognize  what  is  going  on. 
and  are  ready  to  trust  the  judgment  of  the 
people  by  submitting  the  question  to  them 
in  the  form  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment?  This  is  a  question  those  of  us 
living  in  the  South,  who  have  friends  living 
In  other  parts  of  the  country,  might  well 
bring  to  their  attention.     It  would  help  If 
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[From  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Jan.  28,  1959] 
A  Practicable  Solution 
Senator  Herbcan  Talmaoge,  of  Oeorgla — 
supported  by  Senators  Btrd  and  Robertson, 
of  Virginia,  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  of 
South  Carolina,  Senators  Hill  and  Sparkman, 
of  Alabama,  and  Senators  Eastland  and 
Stennis,  of  Mississippi — has  proposed  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  school  Integration 
that  conforms  to  all  of  the  requirements  of 
Justice,  common  sense,  and  constitutional 
law.  He  has  proposed  In  the  Senate  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  vesting  exclusive  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  schools  in  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions. 

The  Talmadge  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
"Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  Institution,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  such 
State  and  subdivision  and  nothing  contained 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  in 
which  any  such  school,  institution,  or  system 
is  administered  by  such  State  and  subdi- 
vision." 

In  other  words.  Senator  Talmadge  proposes 
to  allow  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
decide  in  the  several  States,  whether  or  not 
their  schools  shall  function  on  an  Integrated 
basis  or  a  nonintegrated  basis. 

In  so  doing  he  has  offered  a  way  out  of 
the  catastrophic  situation  Into  which  the 
Nation  has  been  plunged  by  the  relatively 
small  but  powerful  group  In  Washington 
which  is  seeking  to  take  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Nation's  schools.  He  has  given 
recognition  to  the  heretofore  accepted  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  themselves,  In  the  final 
analysis,  are  the  ultimate  authority  In  Gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States. 

In  presenting  the  proposed  amendment  In 
the  Senate,  Senator  Talmadge  said  that  he 
spoke  out  for  the  voiceless  masses — the 
schoolchildren — "who  will  suffer  the  drastic 
consequence  of  having  the  doors  of  the  public 
schools  closed  in  their  faces." 

In  a  mMterly  analysis  of  both  the  law  and 
the  current  crisis,  the  Georgia  Senator 
pointed  out  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable 
difference  of  opinion  between  those  who 
would  construe  the  segregation  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  "the  law  of  the 
land"  and  those  who  consider  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  to  be  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Constitution. 

"Unless  it  is  the  wish  of  this  Senate  and 
this  Congress,"  said  Senator  Talmadge.  "that 
the  Nation  be  torn  asunder  and  the  schools 
of  the  South  destroyed,  action  must  be  taken 
soon  to  resolve  the  issue  on  a  realistic,  con- 
stitutional basis." 

Federal  bayonets  are  not  the  answer,  said 
Senator  Talmadge,  nor  Is  rearing  a  genera- 
tion in  ignorance  the  answer. 

Historians  of  the  future,  he  said,  will  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  costly 
mistakes  of  our  Nation  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  make  Judicial  questions 
out  of  matters  of  human  relations  which 
the  sum  total  of  the  experience  of  mankind 
dictates  should  be  left  to  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  evolution. 

Adoption  of  Senator  Talmadge  "s  proposal 
would  pave  the  way  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem  In  a  peaceful,  orderly  manner.  It 
would  strip  agitators  of  the  power  to  force 
unwise  action.  It  would  free  Governors,  leg- 
islatures, and  school  boards  for  action  In 
accord  with  local  conditions  and  prevail- 
ing public  opinion.  It  would,  as  Senator 
Talmadge  pointed  out  further,  prevent  de- 
struction of  the  public  schools  of  the  South 
and  would  evi  for  all  time  any  threat  from 


any  quarter  of  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion. It  would  create  a  basis  of  unity  at  a 
time  when  it  is  vitally  Important  that  the 
American  people  present  a  united  front  to 
enemies  of  the  Nation. 

The  great  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  adopt  Senator  Talmadge'b 
proposal  and  thereby  permit  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  this  disruptive  issue? 

As  for  Senator  Talmadge.  he  has  long  been 
a  political  leader  of  outstanding  ability,  but 
his  wisdom  in  working  out  such  an  accept- 
able solution  to  the  segregation  Is.svie  en- 
titles him  to  move  up  into  the  statesman 
class. 

[From  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Feb.  1,  1959) 
Let  the  People  Decide 
The  Chronlcli;  definitely  does  not  think  the 
school  systems  of  our  States  should  be  run 
by  a  Supreme  Court  school  board  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chronicle  believes  that  Senator 
Herman  Talmadge,  of  Gcorpln — In  his  sug- 
gested amendment  to  the  U  S.  Constitution 
by  which  the  integration  crisis  can  be  set- 
tled Justly — has  offered  a  plan  that  is  feasible 
and   right  from   every  standpoint. 

The  Chronicle  also  realizes  that.  In  all 
probability,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  Sen- 
ator Talmadge  and  the  distinguished  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  to  secure  its  passage  by 
Congress.  The  bill,  we  know,  will  be  strong- 
ly opposed  by  the  so-called  liberals  whose 
every  action  has  Indicated  that  they  are  not 
concerned  about  either  the  rlphts  of  the 
South  or  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Because  of  this,  Senator  Taimadce  and 
other  southern  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives need  all  the  help  they  can  get  from  the 
people  In  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Con- 
gress for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Talmadge  has  called  upon  the  people  of  the 
Nation  to  let  Senators  and  Congressmen 
know  how  they  feel  about  this  proposed 
amendment,  which  offers  the  only  reasonable 
and  peace-producing  solution  to  the  problem 
created  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
Federal  interference  from  Washington. 

Through  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  Senator  Talmadge  seeks  to  vest 
exclusive  control  of  all  public  schools  in  the 
people  themselves,  with  each  State  and  local 
community  exercising  the  right  to  operate  Its 
school  system  in  keeping  with  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  pieople  in  the  respective  States. 
Senator  Talmadge,   himself.   In   his  speech 
presenting  the  proposed  amendment  in  the 
Senate   and   In   an   address   at   the   annual 
dinner  of  the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile 
Merchants  of   New   York,   has  declared   that 
he  had  an  "abiding  faith  in  the  reason,  good 
Judgment,    and    commonsense    of    the    great 
American    Public."      He    has    reaffirmed    the 
principles  of  government  laid  down  by  the 
Pounding    Fathers    of    the    Nation    in    their 
historic    declaration    that    the    very    basis    of 
our  Government  is  that  it  derives  its  "Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
The  Chronicle  also  believes  that  govern- 
ment derives  Its  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  themselves  and  that  the 
American  people  are  Intelligent  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  make  right  decisions  on  any 
crucial  issue  when  they  are  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  truth. 

In  this  case  all  that  Senator  Talmadge 
asks  Is  that  the  people  write  to  their  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  demanding  that  their 
representatives  in  Washington  give  them  the 
right  to  render  a  decision  on  such  a  crucial 
issue. 

To  make  such  a  letter-writing  campaign 
fully  effective  it  is  necessary  to  reach  not 
only  Southern  Senators  and  Representatives 
but  as  many  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  other  States  of  the  Union 
as  possible. 

The  Chronical  suggests,  therefore,  that 
every    person    write    not    only    to    southern 


Representatives  In  Washington  but  that 
letters  be  sent  to  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  explaining  the  wisdom  of  the  Tal- 
madge amendment  and  asking  them  to  co- 
operate In  securing  Its  passage  by  writing 
to   their  own   Senators   and   Congressmen. 

This  will  entail  some  effort  on  the  part  of 
Individual  citizens. 

But,  remembering  how  the  soldiers  of  the 
American  Revolution  left  their  footprints 
In  blood  on  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge,  U  It 
asking  too  much  from  those  who  have  en- 
Joyed  the  freedom  won  by  those  shoeleaa 
soldiers  that  they  shall  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  write  letters  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  the  people  to  govern 
tiicmselvcs'* 

Send  those  letters  into  Washington  by 
every  means  at  your  command  Give  Sena- 
tor Talmadge  the  support  he  needs. 


[From   the   Augusta   Herald.   Jan.   29,   1959J 

Talmadge's    School    Control    Address   Mas- 
terly Example  or  Statesmanship 

Hl.storlans  of  the  future.  Georgia's  Her- 
man Talmadge  has  told  ills  fellow  US.  Sen- 
ators In  proposing  a  way  to  solve  the  Inte- 
gration crisis,  "will  record  as  one  of  the 
gravest  and  mast  costly  mistakes  of  our 
Nation  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  make  Judicial  questions  out  of  human  re- 
lations " 

And  by  the  same  token,  the  Herald  be- 
lieves, historians  will  recall  Senator  Tal- 
madge's speech  as  one  of  the  most  masterly 
exhibitions  of  statesmanship  of  recent  dec- 
ades. 

The  Junior  Senator's  measure.  Introduced 
with  the  support  of  seven  Southern  co- 
sponsors,  proposes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment vesting  exclusive  administrative  con- 
trol of  public  schools  In  the  Slates  and 
their  political  sxibdlvlslons. 

This,  the  Herald  believes.  Is  not  only  the 
most  practical  suggestion  as  yet  put  forth 
to  end  the  crisis,  but  also  is  the  most  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  concerning  do- 
mestic policy  to  come  before  Congress  la 
many  years. 

After  saying  that  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  facts  of  the  matter  affords  no  conclusion 
but  that  Southern  schools  will  continue  to 
close.  Talmadge  stressed,  that  It  was  time 
that  someone  spoke  out  "In  behalf  of  the 
voiceless  masses  who  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  this  rash  action." 
And  speak  out  he  did. 

"This  critical  Juncture  in  our  national 
life,"  he  said,  "is  no  lime  to  permit  divisive 
Issues  to  rob  the  minds  and  talents  of  a 
great  segment  of  our  youth  by  closing  the 
public  schools  In  their  faces. 

"Prom  their  standpoint  there  is  little 
difference  between  those  who  would  destroy 
public  schools  with  bombs  and  those  who 
would  close  them  with  court  orders." 

To  those  who  Insist  that  compliance  with 
court  orders  be  compelled  by  Federal  force, 
the  Senator  cited  the  "disastrous  conse- 
quences" of  such  an  attempt  at  Little  Rock, 
and  added : 

"Federal  bayonets  are  not  the  answer." 
Although  saying  that  he  recognized  that 
"the  Supreme  Court's  decision  Is  an  accomp- 
lished fact  which  win  remain  so  until  It  Is 
either  reversed  by  the  Court  Itself  or  modi- 
fled  by  Congress  or  the  people,"  Talmadc* 
pointed  out.  In  the  next  breath,  that  south- 
erners find  the  decision  unacceptable  and  do 
not  aim  to  change  their  opinion  any  time 
soon. 

Talmadge's  voice  most  surely  was  the  voice 
of  calm  reason,  but  the  crucial  question,  of 
course.  Is  whether  Congress  Is  yet  ready  to 
listen   to  reason   of   any   kind  on    the  Issue. 

Somehow,  the  Herald  fears  against  its 
wishes,  the  Nation's  lawmakers,  either  for  po- 
litical opportunism  or  sectional  spite,  or  for 
both,  are  not  disposed  to  view  the  situation 
sanely— and  that  wliat  Is  virtually  a  cold  war 


between  the  North  and  the  South  will  con- 
tinue its  perilous  trend. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  historians  of  the  future 
probably  will  record  Talmadge's  plea  for  do- 
mestic peace  as  one  of  the  most  forceful  of 
Its  time — and  as  one  of  the  most  momentoua 
the  Senate  has  ever  heard. 

(From  the  Augusta  Herald,  Jan.  31,  1969] 
Talmadge  Propoaal  Nexds  Backing 

There  can  be  little  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
most  Southerners — and  others  who  are  In- 
terested in  self-government  and  having  a 
voice  In  the  laws  that  are  made — that  Senator 
Herman  Talmadge's  amendment  proposal 
vesting  exclusive  control  of  all  public  schools 
In  the  States  themselves  will  have  rough 
sledding. 

There  sre  too  many  factions,  too  much 
political  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  In 
the  North  for  many  Congressmen  to  go  along 
with  the  Idea. 

If  Talmadge's  constitutional  amendment 
pasxes  and  Is  ratified.  It  will  take  public 
opinion  to  do  It. 

The  Georgia  Senator  Is  asking  all  Amer- 
icans to  let  their  Congressmen  know  their 
views.  We  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
establish  what  the  people  really  think  than 
by  doing  exactly  what  he  asks. 

This  amendment  could  well  be  the  only 
solution  to  an  educational  problem  that  was 
born  of  political  scheming  and  nursed  by 
irresponsible  radicals  until  it  has  grown  Into 
a  full-size  monster. 

Let  your  Congressmen  know  how  you  feel 
about  the  Talmadge  amendment.  The  Herald 
is  for  It  100  percent. 

(Prom   the    Augusta   Herald,   Feb.    1,    1959] 

Alaskan  Clause  on   Education   Althoritt 

Macnities  Talmadge's  Bill  Even  More  So 

President  Eisenhower — quite  unwittingly, 
we  are  sure — has  publicly  put  his  finger  on 
the  crux  of  the  trouble  Insofar  as  the  Na- 
tion's school  integration  problem  is  con- 
cerned. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  Senator  Her- 
man Talmadge's  speech  notation  that  the 
Alaskan  Statehood  Act  contained  a  provision 
guaranteeing  them  complete  control  of  their 
own  educational  system,  the  President 
seemed  flabbergasted .  Alaska,  under  Its  own 
terms.  Is  guaranteed  perpetual  control  of  iU 
classrooms  and  systems. 

The  provision  read:  "The  schools  and  col- 
leges provided  for  In  this  act  shall  forever 
remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
State,  or  Its  governmental  subdivisions." 

But  although  the  President  signed  the 
Alaskan  Statehood  Act  into  law,  after  pre- 
sumably reading  over  and  studying  Its 
clauses — or  at  least  being  briefed  on  them  by 
responsible  aids — he  now  Indicates  he  was 
Ignorant  of  such  a  provision.       M 

"Well,  you  are  opening  up  a  qtBetlon,"  he 
told  reporters  at  a  news  conference  this  week. 
*'a  matter  that  I  have  not  even  heard 
about  •  •  •  I  didn't  know  that  there  was  any 
difference  in  the  responsibility  and  author- 
ity of  the  new  State  of  Alaska  as  compared 
to  other  States." 

He  didn't  know. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  he  declined  to  com- 
ment on  Talmadge's  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  Invest  the  same 
authority  in  the  other  48  States.  That 
amendment,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  hottest 
potatoes  to  come  out  of  Senate  legislation  in 
many  a  day.  President  Elsenhower,  you  may 
be  sure,  won't  be  caught  off  base  by  com- 
mt-ntlng  on  It.  Not  when  It  affects  the  now 
infamous  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  May, 
1054. 

The  trouble  that  has  grown  out  of  that 
ruling  could  have  been  minimized,  it  seems 
to  us,  if  the  President  had  l>een  more 
familiar  with  the  facts  before  acting  in  cer- 
tain drastic  sltuatlona. 

Little  Rock  oould  have  been  avoided. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  outraged 
indignation  of  southerners  would  have  been 
avoided  had  not  Federal  troops  t>een  ordered 
into  the  Arkansas  capital.  The  President 
apparently  realized  his  error  in  Judgment 
too  late. 

Regarding  Senator  Talmadge's  proposal, 
the  President  stepped  aside  from  comment, 
saying,  "•  •  "I  wouldn't  have  any  author- 
ity to  approve,  favoring  a  constitutional 
amendment,  until  I  had  studied  and  looked 
at  It." 

That  is  the  usual  procedure  for  Chief  Exec- 
utives— studying  the  proposal  or  bill  before 
signing  or  committing  himself  pro  or  con. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  President  Eisen- 
hower has  not  always  followed  that  proce- 
dure. It  could  have  saved  him  considerable 
embarrassment  at  the  press  conference,  and, 
had  he  exercised  equally  careful  Judgment  In 
September  1957  he  might  have  avoided 
national  embarrassment  and  bitter  feelings. 

At  any  rate,  as  was  pointed  out  some  time 
ago  by  Senator  Talmadge,  the  new  State  of 
Alaska  does  have  legal  authority  to  regulate 
its  own  educational  system.  The  good  peo- 
ple of  that  northern  land  were  not  so  eager 
for  statehood  that  they  sacrificed  liberty  for 
recognition. 

The  Herald,  which  did  not  favor  statehood 
for  Alaska  for  a  number  of  reasons,  neverthe- 
less holds  high  admiration  for  these  citizens. 
They  want  no  Little  Rock  in  Anchorage  or 
Fairbanks. 

Bearing  this  new  development  In  mind, 
it  would  seem  Inconsistent,  to  say  the  leasts 
if  the  other  48  States  were  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  administering  their  own  education. 

Senator  Talmadge's  bill  grows  in  magni- 
tude by  the  day. 

[Prom  the  Albany  Herald.  Jan.  28.  1959] 
Senator  Talmadge  Spkaks  Plainlt 

In  the  angry-hot  Jumble  of  words  and 
deeds  which  have  attended  the  deepening 
social  crisis  precipitated  by  the  public 
schools  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
there  has  been  no  keener  or  fairer  statement 
of  the  issue  and  no  more  equitable  remedy 
proposed  than  that  made  to  the  UjB.  Senate 
yesterday  by  Georgia's  Senator  Herman  E. 
Talmadge.  In  that  concise,  forthright  man- 
ner so  familiar  to  his  constituents,  which  has 
stamped  the  man  as  the  leading  political 
figure  of  his  generation  in  this  State,  the 
Senator  assessed  the  "two  incontrovertible 
facts  of  the  situation"  in  this  plain  fashion: 

"1.  Regardless  of  whether  one  accepts  it 
or  not,  the  Supreme  Court  school  decision  is 
an  accomplished  fact  which  will  remain  so 
until  it  either  is  reversed  by  the  Court  itself 
or  is  nullified  or  modified  by  Congress  or  the 
people:  and 

"2.  Regardless  of  whether  one  likes  it  or 
not,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  will  neither  accept  nor  sub- 
mit to  the  forced  Implementation  of  that  de- 
cision and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  change 
in  that  position  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture." 

The  Issue,  then,  is  starkly  Joined — and  at 
ugly  impasse.  It  begs  for  relief — not  the 
"solution",  of  Little  Rock,  where  Federal  bay- 
onets kept  a  handful  of  Negroes  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  last  year  at  a  cost  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  American  taxpayers,  re- 
sulting in  the  eventual  closing  of  all  the 
high  schools  of  the  community  and  the  de- 
struction of  secondary  education  in  an  im- 
portant city  of  the  United  States;  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  "solution"  of  complete 
Federal  Government  command  of  education. 
For,  as  Senator  Talmadge  was  perceptive  to 
observe,  the  "solution"  of  Little  Rock  spells 
disaster  for  democracy  in  tragic  human 
terms.  As  for  Federal  control  of  education, 
the  Senator  points  to  "the  abhorrent  results 
we  have  witnessed  in  our  lifetimes  from  the 
attempts  by  Nazi  Germany  and  Communist 
Russia  to  control  education  at  the  national 


level."  As  for  a  third  alternative,  that  of 
Inaction  wlilch  would  compel  an  entire  gen- 
eration of  southern  children  to  forfeit  their 
right  to  public  education,  the  Georgian  was 
wise  to  scorn  "the  unspeakable  hypocrisy 
of  using  children  as  pawns  of  political  ex- 
pediency." 

What,  then,  is  the  answer  to  this  plaguing 
dilemma?  First,  in  Mr.  Talmadge's  estima- 
tion, the  issue  must  be  resolved  "on  a 
realistic,  constitutional  basis."  This  belief 
is  the  essence  of  statesmanship  of  the  high- 
est order.  It  rejects  such  unconstitutional 
avenues  as  evasion,  pigheadedness  and  mob 
rule.  At  the  same  time,  it  admits  that  no 
"one  man,  one  legislative  body  or  one  court 
could  devise  a  comprehensive  answer  which 
would  cover  all  situations  and  meet  all  con- 
tingencies inherent  in  the  present  controver- 
sy. "  Still,  history  does  point  a  way — fully 
constitutional  and  legally  equitable — out  of 
the  quandary.  It  is  grounded  "in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fundamental  fact  that  public 
schools  In  the  United  States  are  local  institu- 
tions which  have  been  established  and  are 
operated  and  financed  by  local  people  on  the 
local  level."  Here  the  Senator  speaks  as 
much  as  the  capable  lawyer  that  he  is  as  an 
elected  representative  who  fualy  compre- 
hends the  needs  and  moods  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. The  Supreme  Court  Itself  supported  his 
general  thesis  in  niling  constitutional  the 
Alabamaa  pupil  placement  law,  a  decision 
that  clearly  delegated  to  the  several  States  a 
definite  area  In  which  they  and  they  alone 
may  operate  as  they  see  fit  to  conduct  their 
own  affairs,  relating  to  the  educational  proc- 
ess, so  long  as  no  citizen  is  denied  his  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  tiecause  of  race  or 
creed. 

So  it  is  with  legal  as  well  as  moral  sup- 
port that  Mr.  Talmadge  proposes  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  adopt  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  "freeing  the  Gover- 
nors, legislatures  and  school  boards  of  the 
individual  States  to  deal  with  each  situa- 
tion in  the  light  of  its  own  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing public  opinion.  That  way  lies  In 
removing  external  presstires  seeking  to 
force  compliance  with  unacceptable  direc- 
tives and  edicts  and  rather  permitting  local 
school  patrons  to  determine  for  themselves 
the  manner  in  which  the  schools  attended 
by  their  children  shall  be  administered." 

In  essence.  Senator  Talmadge's  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  allow  those  schools 
to  integrate  the  races  where  the  constitu- 
tional "consent  of  the  governed"  sanctioned 
a  change  in  the  community  social  order, 
but,  importantly,  would  permit  other  schools 
to  remain  segregated  on  the  traditional 
"separate  but  equal"  basis  if  the  adminis- 
trators of  these  institutions  and  the  public 
will  so  ruled. 

What  Senator  Talmadge  espouses  is  un- 
contestedly  democratic — submission  of  the 
Issue  to  the  people,  tlirough  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress  and  th$  sev- 
eral States,  for  a  local  determination,  with 
two  clear  alternatives  open  to  them:  Segre- 
gation or  integration.  To  this  end,  his 
constitutional  amendment  reads: 

"Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  institutions,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  such 
State  and  subdivision  and  nothing  contained 
In  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  in 
which  any  such  school,  institution,  or  sys- 
tem is  administered  by  such  State  and  sub- 
division." 

Surely  this  Is,  finally,  the  voice  of  sanity 
in  an  hour  of  unreasonable  and  unreasoning 
emotions.  Surely  this  Is  jtistlce  and  fair 
play  for  all  Americans  of  whatever  racial  or 
religious  origins.  Surely  this  is  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  operating  in  its  highest  and 
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beet  Mnse.  In  the  Senator's  own  words,  his 
amendment  "offers  a  constitutional  solution 
to  a  national  dilemma  which  Is  compatible 
with  everything  that  Is  American  and  affords 
the  one  way  In  which  those  of  us  who  dis- 
agree on  the  constitutional  and  sociological 
questions  at  Issue  can  meet  on  firm  common 
ground  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
present  and  future  generations  of  American 
youth." 

We  congratulate  Senator  Talmaoge  for 
both  the  agonizing  thought  and  wrestling  of 
the  spirit  which  ht  so  obviously  devoted  to 
one  of  the  most  cogent  addresses  of  oiu-  mem- 
ory In  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  commend  his 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  fair- 
minded  Judgment  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
49  States.  It  Is  our  sincere  belief  that  this 
outstanding  Georgian  has,  Indeed,  lighted 
a  path  for  the  Nation  through  the  thick 
tangle  of  bias,  misunderstanding,  and  tor- 
tured legalisms  which  are  threatening  to 
close  the  door  on  America's  great  saving 
grace  in  time  of  crisis — conunon  sense. 


[From  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  Feb.  2.  1959] 
Te8,  We  Rzallt  Need  a  Law 

Senator  HEaMAN  Talmadge  has  caught  the 
public  imagination  with  several  proposals 
which  are  well  in  advance  of  the  thinking 
of  a  host  of  less  thoughtful  people.  His  ob- 
Jectlves  will  not  be  gained  Immediately, 
though  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  recognized  as  desirable  goals. 
His  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
would  place  all  public  education  completely 
under  control  of  the  States. 

And  in  the  words  of  thousands  of  local 
celebrities  (there  is  at  least  one  in  every 
city,  town,  village,  and  farm  community) 
"there  ought  to  be  a  law" — to  compel  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
spect and  abide  by  its  own  decisions. 

When  that  Court  handed  down  a  decision 
long  before  segregation-Integration  had  be- 
come a  burning  Issue,  that  "separate  but 
equal"  schools  met  fully  the  requirements 
Of  the  amendments  written  Into  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  post-Civil  War  period,  the  peo- 
ple were  justified  in  assuming  that  an  im- 
portant matter  had  been  disposed  of. 

Our  highest  Court  had  spoken,  and  its  de- 
cisions were  the  law  of  the  land.  The  matter 
waa  aetUad.  "Separate  but  equal" — the  Na- 
UoB^i  highest  Court  had  spoken. 

But  on  May  15,  1954,  that  highest  Court, 
In  an  opinion  written  by  its  Chief  Justice, 
made  the  astounding  statement  that  it  had 
been  guilty  of  an  earlier  mistake.  Separate 
but  equal  schools  were  not  enough.  Pupils 
of  all  colors  must  sit  together  in  the  same 
schools.  Perhaps  the  same  rooms.  Under 
the  same  teachers. 

This  now  is  the  law.  said  the  High  Court. 
And  the  other  Federal  courts  are  passing 
along  the  word. 

We  need  something  that  will  make  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  stick,  so  we  can  know. 

(Prom  the  Macon  Telegraph,  Jan.  28.  1959] 

Talmadge  Begins  Biggest  Selling  Job  of  His 
Career 

Senator  Talmadges  proposal  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  is  based 
on  sound  reasoning  and  a  true  sense  of 
urgency  because  of  the  crisis  in  public  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Talmadge's  suggestion  for  amendment 
Is  not  new.  Congressman  Carl  Vinson  and 
others  have  likewise  proposed  amendments, 
realizing  that  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
South's  best  hope  for  preserving  both  Its 
racial  pattern  and  its  public  schools  lies  in 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  proposing  his  amendment,  Georgia's 
Junior  Senator  captures  in  words  the  gloomy 
picture  confronting  our  schools: 


"The  closing  of  any  school  anjrwhere  la  a 
lamentable  occurrence. 

"The  closing  of  a  public  school  system  U 
a  terrible  tragedy. 

"The  destruction  of  public  education  In 
an  entire  region  of  our  Nation  would  be  an 
unparalleled  catastrophe. 

"Yet  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  facts  of 
the  matter  affords  no  conclusion  but  that 
that  will  be  the  Inevitable  result  of  binding 
the  citizens  of  the  South  in  the  chains  of 
circumstance  now  being  forged  around  them. 
"And  the  real  losers  of  such  an  eventuality 
unfortunately  will  be  those  who  will  have 
the  least  to  say  about  it — the  schoolchildren 
of  the  South  and  their  parents. 

"With  the  exception  of  seeking  the  salva- 
tion of  his  immortal  soul,  man  has  no 
greater  responsibility  than  seeing  that  his 
young  are  educated  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  abilities  and  are  equipped  spiritually 
and  intellectually  to  achieve  mankind's 
highest  destiny." 

Mr.  Talmadge  Is  hopeful  that  men  of  good 
will  outside  the  South  wlU  see  the  impend- 
ing calamity  and  will  support  his  amend- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Like  most  of  us,  he  recognizes  that  two 
diametrically  opposing  views  are  destined  for 
a  head-on  crash  unless  some  solution  is 
reached.  He  believes  this  solution  lies  in 
local  self-determination,  based  on  the  pecu- 
liar locality. 

The  Talmadge  amendment  would  specifi- 
cally save  to  the  individual  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  the  exclusive  right  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  for  administering  the 
schools.  It  Is  designed  to  slam  shut  the  door 
against  unlimited  interpretation  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  public  school  area. 

Mr.  Talmadge  Is  a  realist.  He  knows,  as 
do  all  of  us,  that  this  amendment  starts 
with  two  strikes  against  It.  But  he  is  count- 
ing on  the  national  concern  over  the  very 
real  threat  of  disrupted  public  school  systems 
in  a  vast  segment  of  the  country  to  create 
a  favorable  climate  for  considering  the 
amendment. 

The  Senator  can  be  expected  to  carry  the 
message  of  crisis  and  the  hope  for  solution  in 
the  amendment  to  every  part  of  the  Nation 
during  the  coming  week. 

The  amendment  is  legally  sound.  The  real 
question  is:  Can  It  be  passed?  With  disaster 
the  only  foreseeable  alternative  for  many 
southern  school  systems.  Herman  Talmadge 
will  be  doing  the  most  important  selling  Job 
of  his  life. 

[From  the  Macon  (Ga.)   News.  Jan.  29.  1959] 
The  Amendment  Proposed  bt  Talmadge 
Here  is  the  language  of  Senator  Herman 
Talmadges     proposed    amendment    to    the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  institution,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  In  such 
State  and  subdivision  and  nothing  contained 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  in 
which  any  such  school,  institution  or  system 
is  administered  by  such  State  and  subdi- 
vision." 

The  South  being  a  minority,  In  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Nation — both  of  which 
must  approve  for  the  amendment  to  become 
law— Talmadge's  proposal  may  prove  futile. 
But  It  Is  a  magnincent  move. 

It  Is  magnificent  because  it  courageously 
faces  up  to  two  diametrically  opposed  facts: 
(1)  The  Supreme  Court  has  said  segregation 
is  unconstitutional  and  the  decision  Is  not 
going  to  be  changed;  (2)  the  people  of  the 
South  will  close  their  public  schools  before 
they  win  accept  mixing  of  the  races  in  the 
classrooms. 

Senator  Talmadge  Is  s.;eklng  to  head  off 
the    almost   Incredible    threat   of   a   general 


breakdown  of  public  education  In  Georgia 
and  her  sister  States.  He  clearly  sees  the 
peril  in  this.  An  Intelligent  and  astute 
man,  he  realizes  what  a  tremendous  set- 
back, economically  and  culturally,  this  would 
be  for  the  South. 

So  he  urged  in  a  speech  Tuesday  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  be  adopted.  It 
would  permit  State  and  local  government* 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  to  operate 
racially  Integrated  or  segregated  schools  by 
placing  administrative  control  of  public 
schools  exclusively  In  the  hands  of  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions. 

He  terms  it  a  "commonsense"  method  of 
ending  the  bitter  and  tragic  school  contro- 
versy. That  it  Is  And  It  Is  in  the  American 
tradition  of  local  self-determination. 

Talmadge  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  endonw 
local  option  lor  political  subdivisions  ex- 
clusively. He  believes  the  State  and  the 
various  lesser  governments  would  have  to 
agree  before  the  decision  was  made,  based 
on  local  conditions,  whether  to  segregate  or 
integrate. 

The  Congress  would  first  hare  to  approve 
the  proposed  amendment.  This  Is  unlikely. 
Even  if  It  happened,  three-fourths  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  49  States  wou!d  have  to 
approve,  and  this  Is  even  more  unlikely. 

But  Senator  Talmadge  has  spotlighted  the 
problem.  He  has  shown  there  is  a  way  to 
resolve  this  heartrending  conflict.  He  haa 
put  the  prolntegratlonlsts  on  the  defensive. 
By  becoming  the  first  prominent  southern 
Senator  to  publicly  recognize  the  easily 
recognized— no  matter  how  distasteful- 
point  that  the  desegregation  decision  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  Senator  Talmadge  has 
done  his  j>eople  a  great  service.  He  has  done 
this  by  stating  what  Ls  the  truth. 

The  proposal  is  no  Idle  gesture  on  Tal- 
madge's part.  He  will  take  his  campaign  for 
the  amendment  to  New  York  City  tonight. 
He  speaks  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  of  New 
York  He  will  be  .-speaking  on  other  occasions, 
taking  advanUge  of  every  opportunity  offered 
him. 

How  much  more  worthwhile  and  realistic 
is  Senator  Talmadge's  proposal  than  such 
absurd  solutions  as  moving  Negroes  out  of 
the  South.  Impeaching  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
permitting  children  to  grow  up  without  an 
education. 

[Prom  the  Rome  News-Tribune, 
Jan.  28,   1959] 

Senatob  Talmadge's  CotraACEOxTs  Errotr 

Senator  Hekman  Talmadge.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion which  would  restore  administrative  con- 
trol over  puliUc  educational  systems  to  the 
state  or  unit  of  local  government  — hlch 
operates  them.  perforiji**-tSn*  of  the  most 
significant  acta  of  statemanshlp  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate. 

In  Introducing  his  proposed  amendment, 
which  also  explicitly  gives  to  the  residents 
of  a  State  or  subdivision  the  right  to  deter- 
mine for  them.<:elves  how  they  want  their 
schools  administered.  Senator  Talmadc« 
drove  to  the  heart  of  the  present  public 
school  controversy.  He  said  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  Uled  to  make 
Itself  "a  super  board  of  education,  superior 
to  the  Constitution,  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
consent  of  the  people." 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  clearly  exposed 
the  terrible  dilemma  in  which  the  South 
finds  Itself  today.  Like  It  or  not.  he  said, 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  "an  accom- 
plished fact  which  will  remain  so  until  it  is 
either  reversed  by  the  Court  Itself  or  is 
nullified  or  modified  by  Congress,  or  the 
people." 

Opposing  this  fait  accompli,  he  pointed 
out,  is  the  fact  that  the  "overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  South  will 
neltlier  accept  nor  submit  to  the  forced  im- 
p'.cnicnl.a.on  of  that  decision." 
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Senator  Talmadom  nid  the  real  losers  in 
the  ctirrent  situation  are  the  schoolchildren 
of  the  South  and  their  parents  and  he 
added  that  Federal  bayonets.  Federal  con- 
trol of  education  or  a  ceneratton  of  Igno- 
rance are  not  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

What  fate  awaits  this  effort  to  rest(M^ 
control  of  education  to  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives?  It  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  then  be  ratified  by  the 
legislature  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  to 
be  effective.  That  Is  a  long  and  difficult 
road  for  such  a  measure  In  this  day  of 
"liberal"  kow-towing  to  pressure  groups 
and  blind  otwlsance  to  the  doctrine  of 
central  government. 

We  cannot  help  but  feel  that.  If  Senator 
Talm adok's  proposal  makes  its  way  success- 
fully through  the  Congress,  It  can  win  a 
favorable  reception  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  their  elected  legisla- 
tures. Many,  many  of  them,  outside  the 
South,  have  recognized  the  Inherent  danger 
In  Federal  dictatorship  over  the  system  of 
education  and.  consequently,  the  minds  of 
future  generations. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  has  made 
a  courageous  and  thoughtful  effort  to  place 
this  issue  back  where  it  belongs — in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  not  a  flve-man  ap- 
pointed tribunal. 

(From  the  Oriffln  Dally  News.  Jan.  38.  1959] 
AMKtnMxm  on    Local  Coirraot. 

Eight  southern  Senators  have  proposed  a 
US.  constitutional  amendment  that  would 
give  SUtes  and  their  subdivisions  full  con- 
trol over  public  education. 

Senator  HntMAN  Talmadge  Introduced  the 
measure  Tuesday  which  was  cosponsored  by 
seven  other  Dixie  Senators. 

The  amendment  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  In  Con- 
gress and  be  raUfled  by  three-fourths  of  the 
SUtes  to  take  effect.  It  was  offered  as  the 
constitutional  way  of  "reason  and  common- 
sense." 

The  bill  Is  a  move  on  the  part  of  southern 
leaders  to  avoid  wholesale  school  closing  In 
the  South. 

As  Senator  Talmaogk  put  tt.  Federal  bayo- 
nets. Federal  control  of  education,  or  a  gen- 
eration of  Ignorance  is  not  the  answer. 

Like  it  or  not,  he  said,  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  Is  an  accomplished  fact  which  will 
remain  so  until  it  Is  either  reversed  by  the 
Court  Itself  or  Is  nullified  or  modified  by 
Congress  or  the  people. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
seems  to  be  a  step  toward  the  later  alterna- 
tive. 

[Prom  the  Oriffln  Daily  News,  Feb.  2.  1959] 
The  Case  fob  Local  Coktxol 

(By  Bill  Knight) 

Senator  Hebman  Talmadge  of  Georgia  la 
giving  the  South  the  kind  of  vigorous  and 
positive  leadership  it  needs  In  efforts  to  re- 
gain the  control  of  public  schools  from  the 
Federal  courts  and  place  it  where  it  right- 
fully belongs — in  the  hands  of  State  and 
local  governmental  subdivisions. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  pre- 
sented one  of  the  key  points  in  his  program 
last  week  when  he  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  vest  control  of  public  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  State  or  political 
subdivisions  which  operate  them. 

Today  he  announced  plans  to  Introduce  a 
series  of  four  companion  measures  to  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  measures  will  include  bills  to— 

1.  Prescribe  minimum  qualifications  for 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

2.  Withdraw  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  SUtes  and  UJ3. 
circuit  and  district  oourU  over  all  matters 


relating    to    the    administration    of    public 
schools. 

3.  Require  Jxiry  trials  In  all  cases  of  con- 
tempt arising  from  the  disobedience  of  any 
Federal   injunction  or  restraining   order. 

4.  Require  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  accord  a  full  hearing  to  all 
parties  before  acting  upon  any  lower  court 
decision. 

The  constitutional  amendment  proposal 
with  the  tour  companion  measures  is  a  posi- 
tive approach.  It  seU  down  specific  meas- 
ures which  would  tend  to  prevent  mass 
closing  of  public  schools  in  the  South. 

After  Senator  Talmadge  had  called  for  the 
constitutional  amendment  last  week,  he  fol- 
lowed It  up  quickly  by  pointing  out  that  the 
newest  SUte  in  the  Union,  Alaska,  was 
granted  full  local  control  over  iU  public 
educational  institutions.  The  Alaska  SUte 
constitution  provides  that:  "The  schools  and 
colleges  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  forever 
remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
State  or  its  governmental  subdivisions." 

The  revelation  even  caught  General  Elsen- 
hower by  surprise.  He  was  asked  about  the 
point  at  his  news  conference  and  with  a 
blush  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  that 
the  provision  was  Included  in  the  Alaska 
constitution. 

Senator  Talmadge  has  a  strong  argtunent 
here  for  SUte  and  local  control  of  public 
schools.  If  Alaska  has  a  right  to  administer 
lU  schools  as  it  sees  fit,  then  why  shouldn't 
every  SUte  in  the  Union  have  the  same 
right? 

While  Senator  Talbcadgc  Is  setting  forth 
his  bold  and  positive  program,  the  liberal  and 
radical  elemenU  of  Congress  are  not  sitting 
still.  They  are  busy  cooking  up  another 
witches  brew  of  so-called  civil  rlghU  legis- 
lation. 

The  liberal  civil  rlghU  proposals  and  the 
program  as  outlined  by  Senator  Talmadge 
are  surely  headed  for  a  collision  in  Congress. 
The  outcome  is  unpredlcUble. 

One  thing  is  cerUln.  however.  The  South 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Talmadge 
and  other  champions  of  SUtes  rights  is  go- 
ing Into  battle  with  a  positive  program  and 
not  Just  a  bagful  of  loud  objections. 

For  too  long,  now,  we  have  shouted  what 
we  will  not  do  and  have  been  defeated  In 
almost  every  InsUnce  by  stubborn  and  un- 
realistic Judicial  decisions.  Instead  of  say- 
ing what  we  will  not  do  as  has  been  the  case 
since  the  segregation  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  time  for  us  to  say  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do. 

This  ts  the  essence  of  the  Talmadge  pro- 
gram. 

In  introducing  his  constitutional  pro- 
posal, the  Georgia  Senator  said  the  real 
losers  in  the  current  situation  are  tne  school- 
children of  t;he  South  and  their  parcnU. 

"It  is  time  that  someone  spvoke  out  in  be- 
half Of  the  Tolceless  masses  who  will  suffer 
the  consequences  of  such  rash  action  •••,•• 
he  declared. 

With  his  program,  Senator  Talmadge  is 
doing  Just  that. 

[From  the  Griffin  Dally  News.  Feb.  3,  1959] 

Good  EXeninc 

(By  Quimby  Melton) 

"How  can  I  help  Senator  Herman  Tal- 
madge put  over  his  plan,  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  every  SUte  shall  control 
ite  school  and  colleges?"  a  friend  asked. 

For  he.  like  many  others,  believes  that  Sen- 
ator Talmadci  has  the  first  real  plan  that 
will  solve  the  muddled,  tragic,  tense  situa- 
tion that  faces  our  schools. 

That  is  a  question  that  no  doubt  occurred 
to  many. 

Here's  what  we  told  this  friend. 

We  know  it  will  do  no  good  Just  to  write 
our  Congressman.  For  all  of  oxir  Congress- 
men are  in  full  approval  of  the  Talmadge 
plaiL    Neither  will  It  do  any  good  to  write 


to  other  southern  Oongressmen  and  Sen- 
ators, for  they,  too,  are  all  for  the  Talmadge 
amendment. 

We  also  know  that  this  propoaed  amend- 
ment will  not  be  passed  by  the  Congress 
unless  a  lot  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  other  SUtes  "see  the  light." 

And  they  will  only  "see  the  light"  when 
their  constituents  let  them  know  that  they 
approve  this  proposed  amendment. 

So  let's  all  get  busy  and  write  personal 
friends  who  live  in  Northern,  Eastern,  and 
Western  SUtes.  Let's  write  them  a  friendly 
sort  of  letter,  telling  them  what  we  think 
of  this  amendment  and  asking  them  to  write 
their   Congressmen,   if  they  agree  with  us. 

Do  not  write  an  argumentatlTe  sort  of 
letter.    Just  tell  the  facte. 

Do  not  have  a  lot  of  letters  mimeographed. 
Make  each  letter  a  personal  one.  Send  these 
letters  to  personal  friends,  to  business  firms 
with  which  you  do  business. 

Such  letters  could  result  In  nuuiy  letters 
going  to  northern  and  eastern  and  western 
Congressmen,  from  their  constituents.  And 
such  letters  will  have  effect  on  their  think- 
ing. 

Following  our  advice  to  this  friend,  we 
are  writing  personal  letters  to  friends  In 
California,  Michigan,  New  York,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Ok- 
lahoma, and  Missouri.  We  have  made  a  list 
and  Intend  to  write  at  least  3  doeen  letters 
this  week.  These  letters  will  be  to  personal 
friends. 

In  addition,  we  plan  to  write  letters  to 
concerns  with  which  we  have  done  business 
lor  many  years. 

It  might  be  wise  for  various  civic  organi- 
zations to  act  on  this  suggestion  and  have 
officers  of  the  organization  write  letters  to 
other  clubs  like  theirs  In  other  SUtes. 

Right  here  In  Spalding  County  we  can 
start  a  movement  that  can  catch  fire  all  over 
the  South.  Thousands  of  letters,  real  per- 
sonal letters  not  canned  letters,  can  have  a 
tremendous  weight  and  could  result  in  Con- 
gressmen from  other  SUtes,  realizing  that 
the  fight  to  preserve  SUtes  rlghte  and  con- 
trol of  our  schools.  Is  not  only  of  vital  In- 
terest to  Dixie,  but  to  all  the  Nation. 

Senator  Hebmam  Talmadge  has  opened  the 
way  for  us  to  solve  our  school  problems. 
But  he  needs  the  help  of  every  person  who 
believes  with  him,  that  the  Individual  SUtes 
have  certain  rlghte  that  should  never  be 
surrendered. 

So,  If  you  want  to  back  up  Houcak  Tal- 
madge, sit  right  down  and  write  a  letter  to 
a  friend  and  point  out  the  fact  that  he  or 
she  should  be  Just  as  Interested  in  solving 
the  problem,  as  you. 

May  we  suggest  that  anyone  who  Is  willing 
to  do  this  send  Good  Evening  a  card  saying 
how  many  letters  he  or  she  has  written 
and  to  what  SUtes  they  went. 

[From  the  Journal -Herald,  Jan.  38,  1959) 
Talmadge    Has    Plan    on    Schools 

Senator  Herman  Talmaogi,  In  his  weekly 
column  on  this  page,  explains  an  amend- 
ment which  he  proposed  before  the  Senate 
this  week. 

The  theme  smd  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
as  the  Georgian  said  in  a  speech  before  the 
upper  House,  Is  the  vesting  of  exclusive  ad- 
ministrative control  of  public  schools  In 
the   SUtes   and   their   political  subdivisions. 

As  usual,  Talmaocx  made  a  masterful 
presenUtion  of  the  case  for  Georgia  and  the 
South.  Whether  his  Ulk  will  gain  new  ad- 
herenU  for  our  cause  remains  to  be  seen  but 
his  remarks  reflected  sound  reasoning. 

He  said  there  are  two  Incontrovertible 
facts  In  today's  school  Integration  situation. 

First,  that  the  Supreme  Court's  school  de- 
cision Is  an  accomplished  fact  and,  second, 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  South 
will  neither  accept  nor  submit  to  the  de- 
cision  and   "there   Is  no   prospect   of   any 
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change  In  that  position  within  the  foresee- 
able future." 

In  proposing  his  amendment,  Talmadoi 
said  the  way  out  of  the  present  trouble  lies 
In  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  public 
schools  In  the  United  States  are  local  Insti- 
tutions. 

He  urged  that  local  school  patrons  be  per- 
mitted to  determine  for  themselves  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  schools  shall  be  admin- 
istered. 

The  Senator  said  Little  Rock  has  shown 
that  Federal  bayonets  are  not  the  answer. 
Neither,  he  told  the  Senate,  is  Federal  con- 
trol of  education. 

"To  those  who  advocate  Inaction  and  who 
would  sit  by  Idly  and  snugly  while  children 
go  without  an  education,  I  would  point  out 
the  unspeakable  hypocrisy  of  using  children 
as  pawnti  of  political  expediency. 

"Rearing  a  generation  In  ignorance  Is  not 
the  answer." 

In  agreeing  with  Senator  Talmaoge  we 
would  point  out  that  control  at  local  level 
should  mean  Just  that.  State  laws  which 
lay  down  a  blanket  policy  for  local  systems 
threatened  by  integration,  like  Federal  laws, 
tie  the  hands  of  school  patrons  who  know 
their  own  problems  best. 

The  battle  to  preserve  segregation  Is,  as 
Georgia's  Junior  Senator  says,  rightly  a  mat- 
ter to  be  handled  by  the  people  who  are 
directly  affected. 


[From  the  Fitzgerald    (Ga.)    Leader,  Feb.  6, 
1959) 

CONSTTTUTIONAL  WaT 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge  again  has 
shown  his  great  potential  for  statesmanship 
in  the  introduction  last  week  of  his  proposal 
for  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  would  clearly  place  administration  of 
public  school  systems  directly  under  con- 
trol of  the  State  or  subdivision  wlilch  oper- 
ates them. 

In  doing  so  Senator  Talmadge  recognized 
the  "accomplished  fact"  of  the  Supreme 
Court  school  decision  on  the  race  issue, 
while  emphasizing  the  Souths  determina- 
tion "neither  (to)  accept  nor  submit  to  the 
forced  Imiplementatlon  of  that  decision." 

His  exposition  of  views,  and  his  constitu- 
tional remedy  for  the  impasse,  comprise  an 
argument  which  at  least  has  a  chance  of  ac- 
ceptance outside  the  South.  And  regardless 
of  the  high-flown  words  of  politicians,  or  tlie 
muddle  of  evasive  laws  wlilch  have  been  pro- 
posed, no  plan  to  preserve  segregation  in  the 
schools  Is  going  to  be  effective  in  the  long 
run  unless  it  has  acceptance  in  other  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

George  Washington  warned  in  1796  that 
"the  Coni;titutlon  which  at  any  time  exists 
till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people  is  sacredly  obligatory 
upon  all." 

He  also  urged  the  promotion,  "as  an  object 
of  primary  importance"  of  Institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion a.s  the  structure  of  a  g(jvernment 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  U  essential 

thnt   public   opinion  should   be  enlightened 

•    •    *  '• 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  probably 
said  it  better  In  his  remarks  before  the  Senate 
last  week: 

"With  the  exception  of  seeking  the  salva- 
tion of  his  immortal  soul,  man  has  no  greater 
rasponsibllity  than  seeing  that  his  young  are 
educated  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
abilities  and  are  equipped  spiritually  and 
Intellectually  to  achieve  mankind's  hlgh- 
f  t  destiny.  The  American  concept  of  uni- 
versal education,  more  than  any  other  fac- 
tor, is  responsible  for  the  greatness  which 
this  Nation  has  achieved." 

In  other  parts  of  his  Senate  speech  the 
Georgian  could  have  been  paraphrasing  the 
I-rst  President  of  the  United  States. 


In  his  Farewell  Address,  which  attached 
as  much  Importance  to  domestic  problems 
as  to  his  more  widely  quoted  advice  on  for- 
eign policy,  Washington  said: 

"The  basis  of  our  political  systems  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  alter  their 
constitutions   of   government." 
Talmadge  said: 

"It  (the  proposed  amendment)  offers  a 
constitutional  solution  to  a  national  dilem- 
ma which  is  comparable  with  everything  that 
is  American  and  affords  the  one  way  in  which 
those  of  us  who  disagree  on  the  constitu- 
tional and  sociological  questions  at  issue  can 
meet  on  firm  common  ground  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  American  youth." 
Washington  said: 

"It  Is  Important  •  •  •  that  the  habits  of 
thinking  In  a  free  country  should  Inspire 
caution  in  those  entrusted  with  its  admin- 
istration to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department 
to  encroach  upon  another  (which)  tends  to 
consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  depart- 
ments in  one,  and  thus  to  create  •  •  •  a  real 
despotism." 

Talmadge  said : 

"It  is  basic  in  organised  society  that  the 
rights  and  wishes  of  the  individual  must  be 
sutKjrdinated  to  the  dictites  of  public  opin- 
ion and  the  requiremont.j  of  public  interest. 
And  It  would  be  well  lor  members  of  all 
tlaree  branches  of  Government  •  •  •  to  re- 
flect upon  the  fact  tha*  the  source  of  all 
law  is  the  people  and  tliat  laws  and  court 
declslorLs  are  enforceable  only  to  the  degree 
that  they  coixform  to  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

Talmadge's  position  does  not  luck  some 
appreciation  outside  the  .S  )Uth. 

"This  is  a  straightforward  way  to  press 
a  view."  one  eastern  newspaper  commented. 
"Some  may  object  that  it  has  no  chance  of 
succeeding.  But  certainly  it  has  more  chance 
of  winning  support  from  reasonable  men 
than  do  efforts  to  obtain  reversal  by  smear- 
ing and  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
courts." 

Actually,  the  amendmrnt  could  have  im- 
plications beyond  the  school  issue  for  which 
it  is  designed. 

Tlie  language  of  the  proposal  would  pre- 
vent denial  to  residents  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division "the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  manner  in  which  any  such  school. 
In.stitutlon.  or  system  Ih  administered  by 
f  U-h  Stat.--  and  subU:  vision." 

Already  there  has  been  s<,me  debate  on 
wlu'thcr  tills  means  the  conl.'-nl  of  schools 
r.hall  be  exclusively  in  the  State,  or  al.so  in 
the  local  (community)   subdivisions. 

Should  the  amendment  be  submitted  to 
the  pe<'pie  and  adopted  in  its  present  lan- 
guage, and  if  it  Is  deterinmod  that  control 
of  the  .schof>ls  shall  remain  at  the  SUte  level, 
there  might  be  required  a  review  of  the 
meaning  of  the  controversial  10th  amend- 
ment Involvinf^  re,-iervatio.u  of  powers  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to     he  f>eopIe." 

T.\l.madge.  in  hi.s  Senate  remarks,  took  note 
that  there  are  some  who  "for  selfl.<'h  rea- 
sons" would  prefer  to  keep  the  sdiool  l.s,sue 
unresolved. 

But  he  urged  the  Connress  to  give  the 
people  of  America  'the  upportunlty  to  re- 
claim their  constitutional  right  to  run  their 
schools  on  the  local  level  according  to  the 
wishes  of  local  people." 

Talmadge  talked  to  the  S?nate  In  national, 
not  sectional,  language.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome,  that  is  the  only  kind  of  talk  that 
hiis  a  chance  of  success  oi.  tills  issue. 


(From   the  Wlregrass  Farmer,   Feb.   5,    1959] 

Senator  Talmadge  SpE^KS  Wisely  om 

Segregation 
Senator     Herman     Talmadge's     sane     and 
thoughtful  plan  to  salvage  the  South's  pub- 


lic school  system  and  prevent  bloodsbed  over 
Impending  efforts  to  Integrate  •cbooia  nuj 
have  fallen  largely  on  disinterested  ears. 

It  Is  a  shame  and  a  discredit  to  the  D.S. 
Congress  that  our  National  Congressmen  and 
Senators  may  be  so  prejudiced  against  a 
southerner's  voice  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Tal^cadcb 
will  gain  little  serious  consideration. 

But  the  plan  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  is  by  far 
the  nearest  to  a  way  of  reason  and  common- 
sense  In  solving  the  dilemma  In  which  thi« 
Nation  finds  Itself — torn  asunder  in  much 
the  same  way  that  differences  divided  the  Na- 
tion in  days  preceding  the  Civil  War. 

Senator  Talmadge's  proposed  amendment 
which  would  be  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratiflcation  or  rejection  If  Congress  approve* 
it  reads: 

"Administrative  control  of  any  publlo 
school,  puollc  educational  institution,  or  pub- 
lic education  sys>tem  operated  by  any  State  or 
any  political  or  other  subdivision  thereof 
shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  such  State  and 
subdivision,  and  nothing  conUined  in  thla 
Constitution  shall  be  construed  to  deny  to 
the  residents  thereof  the  right  to  determine 
for  tliemselves  the  manner  in  which  any  such 
Echocjl,  institution,  or  system  la  adminla- 
Icred  by  such  Stale  and  subdivision." 

In  a  speech  accompanying  the  Introduc- 
tion of  his  proposal.  Senator  Talmadge  said 
that  under  such  a  constitutional  provision 
the  citizens  of  each  Sate  and  subdivision 
would  be  left  free  to  determine  for  them- 
selves—in  accordance  with  local  conditions 
and  procedures  and  attitudes — how  and 
wlien  their  8chfX)is  would  comply  with  the 
US    Supreme  Court's  school  decision. 

Tills  Is  a  major  change  in  the  approach  of 
the  South  toward  the  school  integration 
crisis.  For  once  a  southerner  is  facing  facta. 
For  years  now.  our  political  leaders  have  been 
crying  about  the  Injustice,  the  legal  incon- 
gruity, and  the  personalities  behind  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  calling  for  aban- 
donment of  sep.irate  but  equal  schools. 
Their  tears,  threats,  and  timtrums  have 
amounted  to  nothing  The  Supreme  Court 
Is  not  going  to  reverse  itself.  The  decision 
lias  been  made,  and  the  Souths  only  hope  la 
to  And  a  way  to  avoid  being  forced  by  tanks 
and  bayonets  to  mix  the  racen  In  the  schools. 
■  Such  a  provision,"  the  Senator  declared, 
"would  prevent  destruction  of  the  public 
schfxjls  of  the  South  and  wnuld  end  for  all 
time  any  threat  from  any  quirter  of  Federal 
control  of  education  huch  a  provi.slon 
would  assure  unlntcrrujjted  instruction  for 
all  children  regardle.ns  of  their  color  or  place 
of  residence. 

'Such  a  provision  would  p<'rniit  either  re- 
tenli'in  of  the  rtatus  quo  (,r  ordfriy  cii.Tnge 
as  dlct.ited  by  the  requirements  of  public 
opinion  and  make  certain  that  whatc,  er 
change  ml^'ht  t.ike  place  W(  uld  be  bv  the 
con.Mrurtive  process  of  evolution  rather  ih.m 
the  destructive  process  of  revolution" 

Here  l.s  the  crux  of  the  Talmadce  pr  poFjil 
and  the  wi.scrt  tlilru:  a  0"<  rpian  haf.  h-id  to 
say  on  the  entire  cha(Jtlc  question  of  .-^^cjiool 
Integration. 

Talmadge  conceded  that  the  course  he  nd- 
voiated  will  not  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
wish  to  further  their  own  jiartlsan  ambi- 
tions by  punishing  the  South  or  to  th'se 
who  prefer  for  .soillsh  reasons  to  keep  the 
issiie  unresolved   " 

"UnleFs  It  Is  the  wl.'h  of  this  Senate  and 
this  Con^re-ss  that  the  Nation  be  torn  asun- 
der and  the  schools  of  the  South  destroyed, 
action  must  be  t  iken  soon  to  resolve  the 
i.ssiie  on  II  reallrtlc.  constitutional  basis  in 
the  llnht  of  the  facts. 

"To  those  who  Insist  that  compliance  be 
cnmp?lled  by  the  Federal  force,  I  would  point 
out  the  disastrous  consequences  on  such  an 
attempt  In  Little  Rock.  Ark.  Federal  bayo- 
nets arc  not  the  answer. 
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"To  tboea  who  would  ha\-e  the  Federal 
Government  finance  and  operate  the  schools 
of  the  South,  I  would  point  out  the  abhor- 
rent results  we  have  witnessed  In  our  life- 
time from  the  attempts  by  Nazi  Germany 
and  Communist  Russia  to  control  education 
at  the  national  level.  Federal  control  of 
education  U  not  the  answer. 

"To  those  who  advocate  Inivctlon  and  who 
would  alt  by  Idly  and  smugly  while  children 
go  without  an  education,  I  w3Uld  point  out 
the  unsjjeakable  hypHxrlay  of  using  chil- 
dren as  pawns  of  political  expediency. 
Rearing  a  generation  In  Ignor  uice  la  not  the 
answer." 

These  words  by  Senator  Talmadge  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  his  fellow  Georgians. 
Closing  the  schools  is  worse  than  rebellion 
against  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  re- 
bellion against  civilization. 

Senator  Talmadge  has  spok<-n  plainly  and 
reasonably.  His  words  are  of  little  concern 
to  the  reet  of  the  Nation.  But  for  the 
South,  his  words  are  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall. 

[From  the  Poet-Searchlight,  Jan.  29.  1959] 
Talmaock    Constitutional    Pioposal   Sound 

The  constitutional  prop>08al  introduced  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  guarantee  State  control 
of  education  by  Senator  HrmMAN  Talmadge 
Is  sound.  Although  the  Founding  Fathers 
Intended  for  education  to  be  handled  by  the 
several  States,  they  failed  to  ?pell  It  out  by 
prohllbtlng  this  function  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  proposal  will  take  a  tJvo-thlrds  vote 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  could  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  within  7  years  if 
ratified  by  36  States.  The  ame  idment  stinds 
little  chance  of  passing,  but  It  Is  certainly 
a  step  In  the  right  direction.  At  least  It  will 
put  the  question  fquarely  ud  to  the  law- 
makers who  are  always  crying  the  need  of 
going  to  the  people  on  important  questions. 


Georgia's  Junior  Senator  has  rendered  the 
South  a  great  service  that,  alone,  should 
Justify  his  term  In  the  Senate. 


[From  the  Austell  Enterprise— A  Builder  In 
a   Growing   Community  -Jan.  29,    1953) 

Talmadge  Brilliance  Shines  Like  a  Star 
This  newspaper  has  malntsined  for  years 
that  Herman  Talmadge  Is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  In  the  country.  In  our  opin- 
ion, he  has  proven  it  over  aid  over  again. 
N  )w,  however,  few  persons  will  deny  the 
Senator's  brilliance  and  de"otlon  to  the 
people  of  his  State  and  Na.lon.  with  his 
Introduction  in  the  Congress  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  give  the  several  Slates 
the  responsibility  of  education,  and  to  stop 
forever  the  conflict  between  Federal  and 
State  Governments  on  this  vital  matter. 

Tai  MADGES  bill  may  not  pass,  but  he  has 
certainly  rendered  a  worthwhile  service  to 
the  entire  country  in  his  clear-cut  and 
commonsense   exposition  of   the   subject. 

(From  the  Thomaston  Times,  Jan.  29,  1959] 

S.  NATOR  Talmadge  Mat  Have  Seed  or  Idea 
That  Will  Turn  the  South  Prom  Chaos 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge.  perhaps  the 
Siuth's  foremost  student  of  the  racial  Issue 
insofar  as  It  concerns  the  scltools,  took  the 
fioor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Tuesclay  to  propose 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  would 
place  the  control  of  schools  In  the  hands  of 
local  governmental  units. 

In  our  own  community  that  would  mean 
that  city  schools  would  be  controlled  by 
the  city  of  Thomaston  and  the  Thomaston 
Board  of  Education  and  county  schools  by 
the  county  of  Upson  and  county  board  of 
education,  both  with  aid  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

This  solution  to  the  South's  dilemma,  and 
indeed,  the  country's  problem,  may  never  be 
accepted  by  the  Congress  and  the  country 
but  it  is  the  seed  of  a  brilliant  Idea  that 
may  lead  us  out  of  our  patch  into  chaos. 


(From  the  De  Kalb  County  News  Era, 
Decatur,  Ga.) 

The  Right  Approach 

At  long  last  there  has  been  presented  be- 
fore the  Congress  a  sane,  logical  and  legal 
approach  to  a  solution  of  the  chaos  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  May  17, 
1954.  created.  In  an  elcquent,  reasonable 
and  sincere  presentation  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge  has  offered  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  if  passed  and  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  the  States  would  "vest  ex- 
clusive administrative  control  of  public 
Eciiools  in  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions." 

The  Senator  very  strongly  pointed  out  and 
clearly  showed  that  by  so  amending  the 
Federal  Constitution  we  would  invoke  the 
American  heritage  of  the  "consent  of  the 
governed"  and  that  It  was  the  "American 
way."  "the  Constitutional  way,"  and  "the 
way  of  reason  and  commonsense." 

Though  he  spoke  primarily  for  the  South 
it  was  crystal  clear  from  Senator  Talmadge's 
remarks  that  he  recognized  what  Is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  issues  created  by  the 
Court's  decision  were  far  reaching  into  the 
private  lives  of  every  citizen  of  every  State. 
The  South  has  and  Is  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  matter  now,  but  at  any  moment  the 
pendulum  could  swing  with  devastating  ef- 
fect into  any  and  every  other  State. 

He  recognized  the  Court's  decision  as  an 
"accomplished  fact"  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  He  recognized  the  enormity  and  the 
peril  of  the  problem  It  has  created.  In  seek- 
ing a  solution  he  very  forcibly  argued  that 
Federal  bayonets  were  not  the  answer,  that 
using  children  as  pawns  of  political  expe- 
diency was  not  the  answer  and  that  rearing 
a  generation  In  ignorance  Is  not  the  an- 
swer. Neither  Is  defiance  the  answer.  The 
only  answer  Is  to  be  found  In  the  American 
way.  the  democratic  way.  the  legal  way  which 
Is  and  In  America  has  always  been  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  The  ratiflcation 
of  his  proposed  amendment  would  be  the 
solution. 

In  the  Senator's  masterly  presentation  of 
his  proposal  he  chowed  his  real  stature  as  a 
man  with  unt)ounded  respect  for  law  and 
order,  a  man  with  an  Intense  devotion  in 
the  future  of  America,  a  great  Georgian  and 
a  magnificent  American.  Come  what  may 
of  his  proposal  nothing  can  detract  from 
these  superb  qualities  that  have  been  so 
clearly  shown  by  his  action.  Georgia  Is 
proud  to  hall  him  as  her  son.  The  South  is 
honored  to  have  him  as  her  champion.  The 
entire  Nation  will  recognize  in  him  a  really 
true  and  great  American.  What  a  vivid  con- 
trast the  logic,  the  reasoning,  the  sincerity 
and  the  brilliance  of  political  integrity  in 
this  man  as  compared  to  the  political  bally- 
hoo of  some  others.  What  a  marked  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  sincere  Ameri- 
canism of  Mr.  Talmadge  and  the  political 
perfidy  of  some  others. 

Again  we  congratulate  the  Senator.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Georgia  deeply 
appreciate  his  efforts  to  solve  this  critical 
problem  by  a  realistic  and  constitutional  ap- 
proach. If  there  be  a  solution,  we  believe 
that  what  he  has  proposed  is  It. 

(From  the  Nashville   (Tenn.)    Banner, 
Feb.  10,  1959] 

Asks  Backing  or  Talmadge  Amendment 
(By  Mickey  McLlnden) 

The  State  legislature  today  received  a 
strongly  worded  resolution  which  urges  con- 
gressional support  of  Georgia  Senator  Her- 
man Talmadge's  amendment  which  would 
place  control  of  school  affairs  exclusively  in 
local  hands. 


The  companion  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced in  both  the  State  house  and  senate 
by  the  Shelby  County  delegation. 

Specifically,  It  urges  Tennessee's  congres- 
sional delegation  to  support  Talmadge  s  pro- 
posal which  would  amend  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution so  that  administrative  controls 
(of  public  schools)  be  vested  In  the  hands 
of  the  individual  States. 

The  resolution  proclaims  "the  bedrock 
principle  of  constitutional  government  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  lo  decide  •  •  •  this  prin- 
ciple of  local  control  of  local  affairs  was 
honored  in  this  Nation  until  the  Judicial 
trespass  in  1954  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court." 

The  Judicial  trespass  referred  to  was  the 
High  Court's  attlon  In  May  1954.  In  striking 
down  the  heretofore  upheld  "separate  but 
equal"  status  of  white  and  Negro  schools  In 
the  South. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  Talmadge's 
amendment  seeks  neither  segregation  nor 
integration  of  public  schools,  but  would 
leave  each  State  free  to  make  its  own  deci- 
sion. 

OTHERS  JOIN  talmadge 

The  resolution  points  out  that  seven  other 
U.S.  Senators  have  Joined  Talmadge  In  his 
proposed  constitutional  revision  to  protect 
the  rights  of  States  and  local  governments 
in  this  important  area  (of  public  education) . 

Shortly  after  Talmadge  Introduced  his 
proposed  amendment.  President  Elsenhower 
was  asked  at  a  news  conference  If  he  would 
favor   such   a  revision. 

The  President  told  a  Banner  staff  writer. 
Prank  Van  Der  Linden,  in  response  to  the 
question  that  he  would  have  to  study  the 
proposal  before  commenting. 

Van  Der  Linden  has  reminded  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Alaskan  Statehood  Act  gave 
the  new  State  the  exclusive  right  for  per- 
petual control  of  its   school  system. 

The  President  said  he  did  not  know 
Alaska  had  such  a  right. 

SHELBY    resolution 

The  resolution  by  the  Shelby  delegation 
follows : 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Tennessee 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  exert  its  best  efforts  in  behalf  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tiie 
United  States  proposed  by  Senator  Her- 
man Talmadge 

"Whereas  the  public  school  system  of  Ten- 
nessee and  of  each  State  Is  the  refponsibllity 
oi  the  States  individually,  and  should  be  sub- 
ject in  all  particulars  exclusively  to  State 
and  local  Jurisdiction;  and 

"Whereas  Senator  H;  man  Talmadge,  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  has  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  would  assure  that  administrative  con- 
trols be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Individual 
States  and  their  subdivisions;  and 

"Whereas  the  bedrock  principle  of  consti- 
tutional government  Is  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  decide;  and 

"Whereas  this  principle  of  local  control  of 
local  affairs  was  honored  in  this  Nation  until 
the  judicial  tresoass  in  1954  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court:  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  Talmadge  amend- 
ment seeks  neither  segregation  nor  integra- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  but  would  leave 
each  State  free  to  make  Its  own  decisions  in 
this  regard;  and 

"Whereas  seven  Senators  from  our  sister 
Southern  States  have  Joined  Senator  Tal- 
m.\dge  in  his  proposal  to  protect  the  rights  of 
States  and  local  governments  In  this  Impor- 
tant area:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  81st  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  express  by  resolu- 
tion Its  sentiment  strongly  In  favor  of  the 
amendment  to  insure  local  control  of  local 
affairs  and  that  it  memorialize  the  Tennesaee 
delegation  to  the  Congress  to  exert  its  best 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  amendment; 
be  It  further 
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"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senator  Herman  Talmadgk  with 
our  thanlu  for  his  leadership  in  this  impor- 
tant undertaking  and  to  the  Tennessee  con- 
gressional delegation  with  our  urgent  re- 
quest for  their  support." 


(Prom  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Feb.  8,  1959] 

iNTERPosmoN  Theory  Laid    to  Rest  by 
Georgia  Senator 

(By  James  A.  Clendinen) 

The  loud  collapse  of  massive  resistance 
in  Virginia  a  few  days  ago  muffled  another 
significant  sound  in  the  South :  the  soft  thud 
of  the  interposition  theory  being  laid  to  rest. 
And  no  less  a  person  than  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge.  of  Georgia,  wielded  the  shovel. 

Three  years  ago  the  great  interposition 
campaign  was  sweeping  out  of  Virginia  across 
the  Southland,  whooping  behind  the  ghost 
of  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  theory  was  this: 
That  any  State  has  a  right  to  challenge  the 
constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress  or  a 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  when  such 
a  challenge  is  made,  the  law  or  decree  shall 
be  nulliSed  until  and  unless  it  is  affirmed  by 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Under  this  theory,  when  southern  legis- 
latures denounced  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
segregation decision  as  unconstitutional,  only 
a  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  seg- 
regation could  make  it  the  law.  Until  then, 
the  States  could  simply  pretend  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  never  handed  down  its 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education  decision  on 
that   incredible  day   in    1954. 

Interposition  suffered  the  same  weakness 
as  the  tlieory  of  secession:  Ultimately,  it  was 
bound  to  bring  on  a  test  of  force  between 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  It  did.  at 
Little  Rock.  And  the  Federal  Government 
won  then,  as  it  did  in  1865. 

Interposition,  as  a  practical  means  of  de- 
feating Integration,  fell  mortally  wounded 
at  Little  Rock.  Interposition,  as  a  legal 
theory,  seems  now  to  have  been  interred  by 
one  of  the  Deep  South  "s  own  leaders. 

For  Senator  Talmadge  offered  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  other  day  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  States  to  operate  segre- 
gated schools  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  In  short, 
he  proposed  to  reverse  the  disputed  decision 
by  constitutional  amendment.  This  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  Interposltionist  argu- 
ment that  the  Court  decision,  having  been 
challenged  by  several  States,  Is  a  nullity  and 
shall  not  be  recognized  unless  sustained  by 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

In  a  speech  markedly  moderate  in  tone. 
Senator  Talmadge  said: 

"Regardless  of  whether  one  accepts  it  or 
not,  the  Supreme  Court's  school  decision  is 
an  accomplished  fact  which  will  remain  so 
until  it  either  Is  reversed  by  the  Court  itself 
or  is  nullified  or  modified  by  Congress  or  the 
people. 

"And  regardless  of  whether  one  likes  it  or 
not.  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  South  will  neither  accept  nor  submit 
to  the  forced  implementation  of  that  decision 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  cliange  in 
that  position  in  the  foreseeable  future." 

Therefore,  he  said,  to  prevent  the  South's 
public  school  system  from  being  destroyed. 
It  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  adopt  a  solu- 
tion "compatible  with  American  constitu- 
tional concepts."  That,  he  said,  was  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  vesting  control  of 
public  schools  in  the  States. 

Even  the  Senate  liberals  who  violently 
oppose  segregation  can  hardly  quarrel  with 
the  Talmadge  procedure.  This  is  the  his- 
torically accepted  method  for  reversing  a 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Twice  in  American  history  the  Coiu-t  has 
been  overruled  by  constitutional  amendment. 
The  first  time  was  in  1798,  with  the  adoption 
of  the  11th  amendment  prohibiting  Federal 
courts  from  entertaining  suits  against  a  State 
by  citizens  of  anothei^  State.     That  grew  out 


of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  adverse  to 
Georgia.  The  second  occasion  came  more 
than  a  century  later,  when  the  16th  amend- 
ment was  adopted  to  permit  the  levying  of 
an  income  tax,  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 
held  unconstitutional. 

In  a  Congress  where  so  many  Members 
weigh  ihe  segregation  issue  in  terms  of 
minority  votes.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Tal- 
madge amendment  will  muster  the  necessary 
two-thirds  approval.  But  submitting  the 
amendment  to  the  States  is  certainly  the 
practical  way  to  clear  up  the  controversy 
over  the  law. 

If  the  amendment  i?  adopted,  the  States 
will  have  a  clear  and  undisputed  right  to  run 
their  schools  as  they  please. 

If  the  amendment  1.3  rejected,  the  South 
won't  like  the  Supreme  Court  decision  any 
better  but  at  least  will  know  that  it  must  be 
accepted  as  permanent  law. 

Calhoun's  ghost  may  frown  on  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  But  J.imes  Madison,  the 
"Father  of  the  Con.stltutlon."  would  bestow 
his  benediction.  For  Madison  said  of  the 
interposition-nullification  doctrine  that  to 
give  a  minority  of  StatCH  such  power  to  inter- 
pret the  Constitution  would  overturn  the 
first  principle  of  free  government  and  in 
practice  necessarily  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment itself  " 

[From  the  Sarasjota  Journal] 
A  Battle  Won,  But — 
Now  that  Virginia's  massive  resistance 
program  has  been  broken  down  by  the  mas- 
sive insistence  of  Federal  Judges  carrying 
out  Earl  Warren's  must-mix  decree,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  those  who  are  ardently  in  favor 
of  forced  integration  are  overjoyed. 

They  will  presume  that  the  battle  has 
been  won. 

They  will  point  to  the  graceful  submission 
of  Virginia  to  "the  inevitable." 

But  what  has  come  about  is  not  "the  in- 
evitable." Nor  will  Virginia  "massively  com- 
ply" with  the  so-called  hiw  of  the  land.  And 
while  the  battle  may  have  been  won  by  the 
force-it-down-their-throiits  advocates,  the 
war  has  not  been  won — and  never  will  be. 

Let  us  look  away  from  Dixie,  look  away 
from  Virginia  for  a  moment  to  the  situation 
up  the  country,  where  supposedly  everything 
is  hunky-dory  and  they  are  going  about  in- 
tegrating right  and  left. 

Current  dispatches  fr:>m  New  York  and 
Chicago  indicate  that  this  Just  is  not  so. 

Here  is  an  Associated  Press  item  from  New 
York  City  quoting  the  Nfw  York  metropoli- 
tan council  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress as  charging  that  there  is  "de  facto  (In 
fact  rather  than  in  law)  segregation  in  the 
city  schools." 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  was  hearing  testimony  in  New 
York  indicating  that  open  discrimination  in 
housing  has  gone  underground  because  of 
antiblas  laws  and  policies. 

The  executive  director  of  tsp  New  York 
Commission  on  Intergro\;p  Relations  (that 
means  force-'em-to-mlx'  concedes  that 
"discrimination  docs  exist  in  New  York  City's 
housing  supply  and  this  discrimination  runs 
the  gamut  of  types  and  costs  at  housing." 

It  is  noteworthy  at  this  point  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  wl.en  the  aforemen- 
tioned Civil  Rights  Commission  held  hear- 
ings on  voting  rights  in  Alabama,  the  Na- 
tion's television  cameras  were  focused  on 
the  proceedings,  and  coast-to-coast  movies 
of  the  South's  policies  Jind  practices  were 
telecast.  But  when  the  hearings  turn  to 
New  York,  the  TV  netwc  rks  don't  seem  to 
think  it  Important  to  show  proceedings  in 
New  York  City,  whence  they  operate. 

This  is  the  rankest  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion—but  it  Is  the  kind  ot  attitude  that  has 
dominated  TV  networks,  rational  magazines, 
and  even  the  wire  services  for  many,  many 
years. 


They,  egged  on  by  the  bigots  in  New  York 
City,  try  to  damn  the  South,  but  they  neglect 
to  tell  the  story  of  New  York  City. 

On  the  very  same  day  came  another  Aoao- 
ciated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  which 
said:  "Chicago  is  more  racially  segregated 
now  than  at  any  time  'n  its  history."  State 
Treasurer  Joseph  D.  Lohman  says: 

"Loiiman,  a  former  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  said  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  Negro  people  live  in  neigh- 
borhoods which  are  95  percent  Negro.  About 
20  years  ago  such  neighborhoods  had  a  far 
greater  mixed  population,  he  added." 

From  this  it  may  be  indicated  that  while 
Earl  Warren's  decrees  may  be  accepted 
uomnially  as  "the  law  of  the  land,"  the  vast 
maj.5rlty  of  Americans,  regardless  of  race. 
creed,  or  color,  will  either  Ignore  these  de- 
crees, or  seek  to  circumvent  them. 

This  will  be  so  not  only  in  Virginia,  but 
in  New  York.  Chicago,  and  all  across  the 
land,  from  Maine  to  California. 

'Ihere  have  been  other  notable  instances 
where  court  decisions  have  backfired.  The 
first  and  greatest,  of  course,  was  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  It  took  a  Civil  War  to  over- 
throw this  one,  but  It  was  overthrown. 

Then  there  was  the  celebrated  "noble  ex- 
periment" of  prohibition,  which  brought  on 
a  massive  wave  of  lawlessness,  helping  to 
create    gangsterism. 

It  was  a  long  and  painful  process  but 
eventually  the  law  of  the  land  as  spelled 
out  in  the  prohlbltloa  amendments  and  sub- 
sequent congressional  acts  was  overturned 
by  due  process. 

That  took  more  than  15  years  to  accom- 
plish, but  It  was  accomplished. 

If  it  takes  the  same  length  of  time  to 
undo  the  Warren  decrees,  that  would  mean 
that  forced  Integration  will  be  out  the  win- 
dow about  1969,  or  15  years  after  the  first 
decree  on  forced  integration  in  the  schools. 

A  slender  start  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  by  Senator  Herman  Talmadge  and 
seven  associates.  They  are  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  spell  out 
that  the  States,  not  the  Federal  Government, 
are  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Some  (such  as  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  In 
a  supporting  editorial  Sunday)  view  this 
effort  as  "forlorn,"  but  it  is  going  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  will  have  more  segregation  before  we 
get  less  of  it. 

(From    the    Chattanooga    News-Free    Press. 
Jan.  28,  1959) 

Sound,  blt  Foredoomed 
Senator  Herman  Talmadce,  of  Georgia, 
yesterday  proposed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  is  badly  needed— and  yet  it  would 
not  provide  anything  the  Constitution  as  it 
now  stands  does  not  clearly  provide  in  lan- 
guage simple  and  legal. 

Senator  Talmadges  proposed  amendment 
states:  "Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  institution,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  p(jllilcal  or  other  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  In  such 
Su»te  and  subdivision  and  nothing  contained 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the  riglit  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  in 
which  any  school.  Institution,  or  system  is 
administered  by  such  S6^  and  subdivision." 
This  amendment  needs  to  be  adopted  be- 
cause the  Warren  Court  has  violated  its  oath 
of  office  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  has 
violated  the  Constitution,  issuing  decrees 
counter  to  and  beyond  Us  provisions,  creat- 
ing ch.-toB.  disorder,  disruption,  and  tyranny. 
Adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  could, 
as  Senator  Talmadge  pointed  out,  solve  the 
school  integration  crisis. 

But  if  we  had  an  honest  Supreme  Court,  a 
new   amendment   would    not   be   needed   be- 
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cause  already  the  Constitution  provides  In 
the  10th  amendment:  "The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  U)  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."  Power  to  control  public  educa- 
t  on  is  one  of  thoee  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government,  thereby  pointedly 
brip.y;  left  to  the  States  exclusively,  without 
rcJcral  interference.  Oh.  but  what  atx)ut 
tlie  14tb  amendment?  If  we  should  skip 
over  the  multiple  illegality  which  makes  its 
adoption  illegitimate,  and  accept  it  as  it 
stands,  section  5  of  that  amendment  says: 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  tae  provisions  of 
this  article."  Congress,  of  course,  has 
passed  no  integration-enforcing  school  laws, 
and  the  Warren  Court  has  no  legal  power 
or  right  to  do  so. 

The  Talmadge  amendment  would  clear 
the  air,  curb  usurpation,  provide  solution. 
Of  course,  it  will  not  be  adopted.  Senator 
Talmadge  himself  told  why.  "It  will  not  be 
acceptable,"  be  said,  "to  those  who  wish  to 
further  their  own  partisan  ambitions  by 
punishing  the  South." 

It  Is  time,  however,  for  every  American 
In  every  section  of  the  country  to  ask  him- 
self if  our  Nation  can  afford  the  "luxxiry"  of 
Internal  unrest  and  tyranny  as  the  result  of 
having  demagogs  make  political  hay  in  the 
troubled  field  of  racial  relationships. 

Senator  Talmadge  said  further — and  by 
rereading  the  text  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment the  validity  of  this  view  may  be 
proved :  "I  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  not 
a  Member  of  this  Congress  •  •  •  who  could 
not  vote  for  such  an  amendment  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  In  complete  consistency 
with  his  principles." 

Here  Is  something  that  is  not  afoul  the 
principles  of  fairminded  men.  North  and 
South,  something  that  all  could  accept  in 
good  conscience,  for  it  provides  simply  for 
local  self-government,  which  is  traditional 
In  America. 

Senator  Talmadge  has  been  Joined  in 
s^nsorship  of  this  statesmanlike,  but  fore- 
doomed, measure  of  conciliation  by  seven 
outstanding  southern  Senators.  Senators 
EsTEs  Kefauver  and  Albert  Gore,  of  Tenn- 
essee, of  course,  are  not  among  them. 

(Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  Jan.  28, 
1959] 

Right,  Senator  Talmadge:  As  CoNSTrrurioN 
Provides,  Let  the  People  Decide 

In  his  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  fix.  beyond  any  question,  the  area  of  pub- 
lic school  authority.  Senator  Herman  Tal- 
madge goes  to  the  heart  of  the  school  issue. 

The  stipulation  sought  Is  neither  segre- 
gation nor  integraUon;  it  provides  simply 
that  administrative  controls  shall  be  vested 
In  the  hands  of  the  IndiTidual  States  and 
their  subdivisions — which  means  that  the 
decision  would  be  made  there  and  not  In 
any  blanket  decree  handed  down  by  Wash- 
ington, or  a  five-man  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Further,  he  proposes  that  this  decision  of 
where  the  controls  belong  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  rendered 
by  them.  Congress  should  need  no  reminder 
that  government  derives  its  Jxist  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  and  no  consent 
has  been  given  to  divest  the  States  of  the 
authority  and  rights  in  question. 

The  seven  southern  Senators  Joining  Sena- 
tor Talmadge  in  this  step  to  codify  by  formal 
action  a  principle  that  was  honored  until 
the  Judicial  trespass  of  1954  occurred,  do  not 
stand  alone  In  challenging  that  departure 
from  the  constitutional  concept,  or  in  in- 
sisting that  an  issue  of  such  magnitude  is 
for  the  people  to  decide.  Not  only  other 
southern  Congressmen,  but  Constitution- 
minded  lawmakers  of  other  regions,  must 
see  the  merit  of  it. 


It  Is.  as  the  author  of  this  amendment  de- 
clares, a  way  to  avert  the  "unparalleled  ca- 
tastrophe" of  widespread  school  closings. 

It  is  not  the  first  suggestion  to  settle  by 
the  constitutional  method  the  question  of 
where  these  controls  shall  remain. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  on  July  30.  1957, 
the  Banner  proposed  the  following  amend- 
ment: "The  public  school  system  of  these 
United  States  is  the  proF>erty  of  the  States 
individually,  and  subject  in  all  particulars 
exclusively  to  State  and  local  Jiorlsdictlon." 

The  accompanying  editorial  declared  the 
belief  that  that  stipulation  belongs  as  the 
23d  amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, and  that  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
calling  for  such  amendment  should  be  drawn 
by  Congress  for  Immediate  submission  to  the 
people. 

It  would,  the  Banner  said,  "define  beyond 
doubt  and  arbitrary  evasion,  an  area  of  au- 
thority historically  reserved  until — wholly 
without  precedent,  constitutional  warrant,  or 
legislative  assent — the  Supreme  Court  di- 
vested State  and  local  governments  of  that 
Jurisdiction." 

It  was  further  emphasized  that  the  amend- 
ment would  in  no  sense  bar  integration  of 
schools  where  that  is  the  wish  of  the  States. 
They  would  have  that  right,  exactly  as  they 
have  had  it  all  along. 

The  Talmadge  resolution  goes  no  less  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  providing  equally 
the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. State  by  State. 

Actually  it  would  Incorporate  In  the  Con- 
stitution— as  an  unarguable  safeguard — the 
point  of  law  already  validated  10  times  In 
the  legislation  extending  statehood,  the  lat- 
est case  being  Alaska. 

The  Banner  repxeats.  the  American  people 
are  confronted  by  a  question  demanding  an- 
swer now.  Congress  Is  aware,  surely,  of  a 
responsibility  to  the  electorate  in  a  matter 
thus  far  evading  the  sanction  of  legislative 
enactment. 

For  the  sake  of  principle  and  security  in  a 
primary  realm  of  concern  to  every  right- 
thinking  citizen,  the  amendment  proposed 
is  needed.  It  would  provide  effective  and 
adequate  guarantee  of  school  stewardship 
where  it  belongs,  where  historically  it  has 
resided,  but  where  right  now  it  Is  increas- 
ingly endangered. 

Senator  Talmadge  and  his  coeponsors  have 
furnished  a  means  of  redress.  It  should  be 
swiftly  adopted  by  Congress,  and  submitted 
to  the  people  of  49  States  to  decide  for 
themselves. 

IFrom   the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Banner,  Jan. 
31,1959] 

The  Rights  Are  Specitied 

When  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill  was  en- 
acted last  July,  the  legislation  for  that  admis- 
sion included  the  stated  acknowledgment 
that  Alaska's  new  constitution  was  Repub- 
lican In  form,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  That  is,  its  organic  legal 
structure  and  governmental  arrangement  did 
not  trespass  at  any  point  on  the  Inderal 
document  which  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Pursuant  to  that  admission,  Congress 
wrote  into  the  law  the  standard  sF>eclflca- 
tlon — included  In  10  previous  statehood  con- 
ferments— that  control  of  the  public  school 
system  should  be  exclusively  vested  In  State 
hands  forever. 

The  meastire  passed,  overwhelmingly.  The 
President  signed  it.  Alaska  Is  a  State. 
Under  the  law  the  State,  and  the  State  alone, 
shall  regulate  its  schools. 

That  did  not  confer,  strictly  speaking,  any 
special  rights.  It  simply  specified  a  right 
reserved  to  all  the  States.  And,  significantly 
enough.  It  was  supported  by  some  of  the 
howling  banshees  who  are  fighting  hardest, 
like  Senators  Fattl  Douglas,  Jacob  Javits, 
Hxtbert  Horatio  Httmfhret,  Wayne  Morse, 
et  al.,  to  disestablish  these  very  States  rights. 


It  Is  to  clarify  this  point,  and  add  an  un- 
arguable clarifying  clause  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  Senator  Herman  Talmadge  and 
seven  other  southern  Senators  have  proposed 
an  amendment  stating  exactly  what  was 
specified  in  the  school  control  clause  of  the 
Alaskan  admission  bill. 

It  will  leave  no  twilight  zone  for  the 
Supreme  Covirt  to  exploit  to  suit  the  prefer- 
ences of  Myrdal  &  Co. 

(From  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat] 
A  Sound  Effort,  bxtt  Forlorit 

Eight  southern  Senators  have  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  give  States  ex- 
clusive power  to  decide  the  administration 
of  their  public  school  system,  without  inter- 
ference of  any  kind  by  Federal  authority. 

The  amendment  was  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Herman  E.  Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  and 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Harry  F.  Byro  and 
A.  Willis  Robertson,  Virginia;  Olin  D.  John- 
ston, South  Carolina;  Lisnx  Hill  and  John 
J.  Sparkman.  Alabama;  and  James  O.  East- 
land and  John  C.  Stennis,  Mississippi. 

Other  southerners  who  did  not  Join  this 
group  were  in  sympathy  with  the  objective. 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  Georgia,  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  rest  by  praising  the 
amendment  as  a  means  of  "dealing  with  an 
almost  sadistic  attempt  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  force  its  peculiar  ruling  on  the  South." 
Certainly,  Florida  Senators  will  back  the 
amendment. 

There  now  likely  will  arise  a  great  alarm 
that  the  southern  Senators  are  trying  to  re- 
verse the  Supreme  Court  school  desegrega- 
tion decision.  That's  exactly  what  they  are 
trying  to  do,  and  it  is  the  most  proper  way 
of  doing  it. 

The  classic  method  of  erasing  erroneous 
or  odious  Judicial  Interpretations  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  change  the  Constitution 
at  the  point  where  the  Court  went  astray. 

If  the  critics  of  the  original  Supreme 
Court  separate  but  equal  decision  had  fol- 
lowed this  method,  or  If  the  Court  had 
Insisted  that  it  be  followed  Instead  of  reck- 
lessly yielding  to  the  pressure  to  make  up 
the  basic  law  as  the  changing  court  saw  fit, 
we  wouldn't  have  been  In  this  mess. 

Without  relinquishing  the  right  to  use 
the  same  tactics  the  Integratlonlsts  used 
to  gain  their  ends,  the  South  is  funda- 
mentally correct  in  seeking  this  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

It  Is  the  most  definitive  means  of  making 
the  Constitution  conform  to  the  will  of 
the  people  as  it  Is  expressed  through  their 
State  organizations.  It  is  a  long,  hard 
method,  requiring  ratification  by  37  of  the 
49  State  legislatures. 

Ratification  seems  hop>ele8s,  in  the  light 
of  existing  conditions,  but  If  the  South 
presents  its  case  diligently  to  the  Nation 
on  the  basis  of  principle,  not  demagog- 
ery,  the  passage  of  time  and  occurring  events 
Just  might  put  it  over. 

In  matters  of  governmental  principle, 
men,  and  women  of  conviction  should  not 
hold  back  from  a  fight  because  the  out- 
come seems  hopeless. 

There  shotild  be  a  relentless  campaign, 
using  every  possible  weapon  of  persuasion, 
to  sell  this  amendment  to  the  Nation  on 
the  sound  contention  that  whenever  Wash- 
ington starts  dictating  local  school  policies 
on  any  subject,  the  people  at  home — 
everywhere — are  going  to  have  to  take  some- 
thing they  don't  like. 

(From   the   Nashville   Tennessean,   Jan.   28, 
1959] 

Court's  Critics  Open  Etxs  to  Highxs  Pow^ 
at    Last 

Southern  Senators  who  propose  a  oon- 
stitutional  amendment  which  would  assure 
States  and  their  subdivisions  full  control  of 
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education — and  thus  override  the  1954  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court — are  now  gettingf 
down  to  fundamentals. 

The  amendment  as  Introduced  by  Senator 
Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  would  declare  that 
nothing  contained  In  this  Constlutlon  shall 
be  consitrued  to  deny  the  residents  thereof 
(meaning  the  States)  the  right  to  determine 
for  themselves  the  manner  of  administering 
the  schoola. 

As  far  as  the  sponsors  are  concerned,  this 
Is  a  segregation  amendment  which  comes 
close  on  the  heels  of  new  court  blows  to 
the  theory  of  massive  resistance  to  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Whether  the  Talmadge  plan,  co-sponsored 
by  Ssnator  Harry  P.  Byrd  and  6  others,  will 
ever  get  approval  of  two-thirds  df  both 
Houses  and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  The 
odds  would  seem  to  he  against  it. 

But  In  advancing  the  plan  with  such  vigor, 
the  backers  have  gone  far  towards  under- 
mining their  claim  that  the  Nation  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  nine  capricious  men  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  or,  as  Mr.  Talmadge  puts  It,  the 
whims  of  whatever  five  men  happen  to  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  Court. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  disruptive  laws 
applying  to  every  school  In  the  Nation. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  rulings  of  the 
court  with  which  the  American  citizenship  Is 
not  In  sympathy  are  always  subject  to 
change  by  ordered  processes. 

New  members  have  been  added  to  the  High 
Court  since  1954.  but  they  too  have  shown 
their  concurrence  In  the  historic  ruling  of 
that  year. 

Coupling  the  new  development  with  the 
recent  State  and  Federal  court  decisions  in 
Virginia  which  have  left  that  State  flounder- 
ing for  a  way  out.  those  who  are  pledged  to 
fl?ht  integration  to  the  last  now  show  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
always  answerable  to  the  people  and  their 
representatives. 

Espousal  of  a  constitutional  change  In  the 
opinion  of  this  newspaner.  has  always  been 
the  logical  course  for  those  opposed  to  the 
Integration  ruling. 

By  Inference.  Mr.  Talmadge  and  his  as- 
sociates are  saying  that  they  are  willing  to 
leave  the  Issue  up  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
which  Is  certainly  an  entirely  new  approach" 
Perhaps  they  believe  that  sentiment  against 
the  Court  has  been  built  up  to  a  point  where 
there  is  a  real   chance  of  success. 

Changing  the  Constitution  as  it  applies 
to  public  schools  would  Inevitably  bring 
about  the  abrogation  of  other  clauses  of 
that  document  which  have  had  traditional 
acceptance.  Such  a  change  can  cause  con- 
troversy and  debate,  and  the  guess  Is  that 
It  will. 

In  any  case,  however,  a  sten  has  been 
taken  to  apply  the  yardstick  of  public  opin- 
ion to  the  Integration  rulings  of  the  courts— 
and  especially  the  Supreme  Court — with  full 
assurance  that  decisions  of  lawmakers  and 
citizens  win  prevail,  as  they  should  In  this 
democracy.     That   is   the   reasoned   way. 

Earlier  acceptance  of  this  course  would 
have  prevented  the  futile  fight  over  inter- 
position and  the  succession  of  other  court 
rebufTs  which  culminated  last  week  in  a 
double  rejection  of  Virginia's  segregation 
laws. 

The  Federal  court  said  that  Virginia  can- 
not by  State  action  close  schools  In  some 
communities  and  keep  them  open  In  others: 
that  It  cannot  by  local  action  close  some 
schools  In  a  community  and  keep  others 
open   in  that  same  community. 

And  the  State  supreme  court  decreed  that 
Virginia  cannot  close  public  schools— except 
temporarily — without  amending  the  State 
constitution,  which  requires  a  State  system 
of  public  education.  In  addition,  it  cannot 
withhold  State  funds  from  a  school  even 
though  it  becomes  racially  mixed;  It  cannot 
establish    State    control    over    school    funds 


raised  by  local  taxes,  tike  control  of  schools 
from  local  boards  and  'est  the  control  in  the 
Governor  or  use  funds,  withheld  from  local 
schools  to  finance  paynent  of  tuition  grants 
to  pupils  for  use  In  attending  segregated 
schools. 

Considering  these  developments  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  supposed  to  be  showing 
the  rest  of  the  South  how  to  evade  the  1954 
ruling,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  broader 
and  more  direct  approach  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  last  has  won  favor. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan  30.  1959] 
The  Honor. vble  Way 
Senator  T.*lmadce  and  seven  soiitliern  col- 
leagues have  chosen  an  altogether  proper  and 
dignified  means  of  reglftcrlnc;  their  disagree- 
ment with  the  Supreme  Court  school  desegre- 
gation decision.  In  a  commendably  moderate 
speech  Mr.  Talmadge  ha';  propo.<^ed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  establish  the  exclusive 
rij-lit  of  the  States  to  determine  ihc  manner 
of  administration  of  schools.  In  his  preamble 
the  Georgia  Senator  speaks  of  tlie  "terrible 
tragedy"  of  the  closing  of  a  public  school 
system,  and  adds  that  the  American  con- 
cept of  universal  educatum,  more  than  any 
other  factor.  Is  responsible  for  the  greatness 
which  this  Nation  has  a:'hlevcd. 

Especially  notable  Is  Mr  Talmadges  rec- 
ognition that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
is  an  accomplished  fact  which  will  remain 
so  until  it  either  is  reversed  by  the  Court  it- 
self or  is  nullified  or  modified  by  Congress  or 
the  people.  Of  course  Congress  lias  no 
power  to  nvillify  or  modify  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  a  basic  con.-^titutional  question. 
Mr.  Talmadge  speaks,  however,  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  seeking  rever.«:j  1  of  the  decision  by 
every  lawful  means.  Tals  comes  close  U) 
an  acknowledgement  that  the  decision  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Tal5-:adce  is  wrong  when 
he  says  that  the  overwlielmlng  majority  of 
people  in  the  South  will  neither  accept  nor 
submit  to  the  "forced  implementation"  of 
that  decision— for  the  Court  has  indicated 
many  means  of  gradual  adju.stment.  And  we 
have  no  thought  that  if  the  amendment  is 
put  to  a  vote  either  in  Congress  or  among 
the  State  legislatures  requisite  majorities 
will  elect  to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court  In 
its  Interpretation  of  the   14th  amendment. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  the  honorable  way  for 
those  who  disagree  with  the  Court  decision 
to  make  tlieir  case— to  ;eek  to  amend  tlie 
Constitution  through  the  established  process. 
If  they  should  win  two-tlurds  of  b(nh  Houses 
of  Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures  to  their  cause,  no  one  could  rea- 
sonably object.  The  obverse  of  this  situa- 
tion, of  course,  is  that  if  they  should  fall, 
their  obligation  to  resj^eot  the  decision  would 
become  even  clearer.  At  any  rate.  Mr.  Tal- 
madge has  sought  to  raise  consideration  of 
the  problem  to  a  legal  phine  from  tlie  muck 
of  defiance  and  closed  schools. 


(Prom  the  Columbia  Dally  Herald) 

Left  to  the  People  the  Talmadge  Amend- 
ment Will  Pa.ss 

Our  hats  are  off  to  Senator  Herman  Tai.- 
MADGE.  of  Georgia,  for  offering  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  help  solve 
some  very  serious  sch(xil  problems,  both 
North  and  South.  The  amendment  is  stead- 
ily gaining  support,  albeit  we  are  yet  to  hear 
It  praised  by  our  own  U.S.  Senators  the  Hon- 
orable Estes  Kefauvkr  and  the  Honorable 
Albert  Gore. 

How  anyone,  no  matter  what  his  presiden- 
tial ambitions  or  how  bigoted  his  views,  can 
fail  to  go  along  with  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment. Is  more  than  we  can  see. 

For  the  Talmadge  proposal  Is  simplicity 
Itself.  It  simply  says  that  "nothing  con- 
tained In  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  tlie  residents   (of  the  several 


States)  the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves" the  manner  of  operating  public 
schools. 

Actually  such  an  amendment  should  not 
be  needed.  The  Constitution  does  not  even 
mention  public  education  and  expressedly 
says  that  all  rights  not  granted  the  central 
government  are  "reserved  to  the  States  and 
tlie  people  thereof." 

But  because  of  the  perverted  views  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court,  tlie  amendment  U 
essential  to  a  peaceful  future  for  America. 

Of  course,  to  be  law,  the  amendment 
must  p;\ss  both  Houses  by  a  two-thirds  vole 
and  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States 

We  firmly  believe  that  If  the  decision  la 
actually  left  up  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  both  North  and  South  would  favor  it. 
Becau5e  tjf  the  influence  of  the  Soapy  Wll- 
liamses  and  the  Paul  Douglases  in  the 
North  and  the  Estes  Ketauvers  of  the 
S«)Uth,  It  may  not  pa.ss  bt)lh  Houses. 

If  it  ever  does,  look  out  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren -the  people  of  the  several  States  will 
sppak  through  their  several  legislatures,  not 
Just  on  tlie  race  question,  but  on  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  States  to  handle  their 
own  internal  affairs  of  which  sch«)ls  are  the 
foremost  When  they  do.  Justice  Warren'i 
little  political  playhouse  which  has  split  thla 
Nation  a."^under  In  a  serious  schism  will  be 
forever  toppled,  and  the  Nation  will  again  be 
united 

Is  It  constitutional  for  one  or  several 
States  in  a  United  States  union  to  operate 
undor  a  special  law  that  gives  that  State  or 
several  of  the  States  the  right  to  o{)erate 
Mid  govern  its  public  school  system,  when 
the  HU'h  Court  of  that  Nation  puts  a  special 
ruling  on  the  other  States  to  Integrate  the 
public  scluxils'' 

And  what  aixnit  a  country  that  has  been 
a  Territory  for  a  number  of  years  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  order  of  Congress  is 
granted  stBtehrK)d.  and  in  the  ntatehood 
charter  Is  given  the  right  to  govern  Its  public 
schools  for  all  time  to  come? 

Now  that  Is  Just  what  has  happened  and 
Is  happening  in  the  United  SUtes  today. 
Some  of  the  States  that  were  given  statehood 
into  the  United  States  after  the  14th  amend- 
ment, have  control  of  their  public  school 
systems,  and  Alaska  was  given  under  the 
cot;gressional  act  granting  statehood  the 
right  to  control  and  govern  its  public  .schools 
througliovit  all  eternity 

Is  it  constitutional  for  a  High  Court  to 
say  it  is  constitutional  to  order  some  Stat«8 
U)  integrate  its  public  schools  and  at  the 
same  time  exempt  said  States  added  to  the 
United  States  after  14th  amendment  was 
fraudulently  declared  con.stlltulonal  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  his  "eight 
old  men"  nnd  ordered  all  white  schools  U)  t)e 
desegregated  and  Integrated  by  allowing  Ne- 
gro children  to  attend  all  white  public 
.schools  and  all  Negro  graduates  to  attend  all 
white  colleges  and  universities  that  are 
maintained  by  public  taxation. 

Now  there  Is  one  thing  that  I  would  call 
the  Tennessee  Legislature's  attention  U).  and 
that  IS  the  bill  or  resolution  Introduced  by 
Senator  Talmadge.  of  Georgia,  ordering  a 
constitutional  action  on  matters  of  segre- 
gation and  Integration  of  our  public  schools. 
In  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  Alaska  In  its 
adoption  of  statehfK)d  Into  the  United  States 
was  given  the  perpetual  right  to  govern  iU 
public  schools  for  all  time  to  come,  and  jxjs- 
slbly  calling  attention  to  States  adopted  into 
the  Union  after  the  14th  amendment  was 
declared  a  law.  the  right  to  conduct  its  own 
school  system  Senator  Talmadge  Is  entitled 
to  congratulations  from  the  Tennessee  Leg- 
islature. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ike,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the 

fact    that    Alaska    was    given    the    right    In 

Its  statehood  adoption,  to  conduct  Its  own 

school  system  said  that  he  didn't  know  such 
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a  clauae  was  In  the  bill,  and  be  was  told,  "Mr. 
President,  you  signed  the  bill."  Let's  con- 
gratulate Senator  Talmadcz  and  bis  seven  or 
eight  Senator  sponsors  In  thlc  move,  and  let's 
do  it  now,  and — TbasaU. 

( Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Jan.  30.  1959] 

SotrrHntK   PaocaAM   To    Enm   School   Issm 
Is  QucsnoNED 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington.  January  29. — Eight  southern 
Senators  have  taken  a  significant  step  to  re- 
fute the  notion  that  the  South  believes  In 
lawless  ways.  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge, Democrat,  of  Georgia,  has  introduced 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  is  intendetl  to  give  the 
States  exclusive  control  of  their  school 
systems. 

Whether  one  sgrees  or  disai^ees  with  this 
proposal  as  a  solution  of  th>  tragic  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  segregation- 
Integration  controversy  in  the  courts,  the 
fact  Is  that  the  southern  Senators  have 
come  forward  with  a  Ic^aiiiiate  means  of 
overcoming  what  they  coii.sider  the  ill 
effects  of  the  1954  "desegreg.ition"  decision 
oX  the  Supreme  Cuurt  of  the  United  States. 

VIEW  or  talmaocr 

The  big  question,  however.  Is  whether  the 
proposed  amendment,  when  analjrzed,  does 
really  provide  the  solution  ceslred  by  the 
South,  Senator  Talmadge  rightly  says: 

"The  closing  of  any  school  anywhere  is  a 
lamentable  occurrence.  The  closing  of  a 
public-school  system  is  a  te-rible  tragedy. 
The  destruction  of  public  education  in  an 
entire  region  of  our  Nation  wculd  be  an  un- 
parelleled  catastrophe.  "Vet  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  facts  of  the  mater  affords  no 
conclusion  but  that  that  will  be  the  In- 
evitable result  of  binding  the  citizens  of 
the  South  in  the  chains  of  circumstance 
now  being  forged  around  them.  And  the 
real  losers  of  such  an  eventuiillty  unfortu- 
nately will  be  those  who  have  the  least  to 
say  about  it — the  school  children  of  the 
Soui.i  and  their  parents." 

amendment's  text 

But  the  amendment  which  Sen.itor  Tal- 
madge offers  does  not  delineate  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  right  of  the  parents 
to  decide  for  themEelves  how  their  children 
shall  be  educated.  The  text  oi  the  proposed 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

"Administrative  control  of  any  public 
school,  public  educational  i-istitutlon.  or 
public  educational  system  opi-rated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
tliereof.  shall  be  vetted  exclu;ively  in  such 
stall  and  subdivision,  and  nothln^  contained 
m  this  constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  residents  thereof  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  th?  manner  in 
wlilrh  any  such  school.  Institution  or  system 
is  administered  by  such  Sti  te  and  sub- 
division." 

It  would  be  easy  enough,  however,  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  rule  that  even  today  noth- 
Ine  in  the  Constitution  Interleres  with  the 
ri'Tht  of  local  school  authorities  to  admin- 
i.'ltr  the  educational  instituticns  themselves 
and  that  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  color  or  creed  is  not  an  administrative 
rn.".iter  at  all  but  a  question  of  citizenship 
r.ghts. 

KiCHTs  or  paeents 

What  needs  to  be  done,  of  course.  Is  to  In- 
c'ude  In  the  prop>osed  amendment  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  right  of  parents — the  citizens 
themselves — to  determine  what  kind  of  edu- 
cational institutions  they  wish  their  children 
to  attend.  The  individual  may  discriminate 
but  the  State  cannot.  This  means,  under 
present  conditions,  two  school  systems  or  two 
sets  of  classes  within  the  same  school  build- 
ings or  separate  buildings. 


Obviously  there  are  parents  who  do  not 
mind  seeing  their  children  eiu-olled  In  Inte- 
grated schools.  Other  parents  want  their 
children  In  segregated  schools.  A  consti- 
tutional amendment  that  spells  out  the 
rights  of  parents  and  gives  a  discretionary 
right  to  the  State  legislatures  or  local  school 
boards  to  set  up  a  dual  system  Is  the  only 
method  that  will  assure  freedom  of  choice 
for  the  parents. 

The  tuition-grant  system  offers  another 
alternative,  but,  in  the  absence  of  some  new 
constitutional  authority,  this  cannot  mean 
any  quasi-public  school  system  but  a  100 
p>ercent  private  system. 

an  issiTE  roR  decades 

The  school  controversy  Is  not  likely  to  be 
over  for  decades  to  come.  The  experience 
with  the  18th  amendment  and  Its  subsequent 
repeal  by  the  adoption  of  the  21st  amend- 
ment is  an  example  of  how  a  basic  issue  of 
sociological  reform  is  finally  handled  by  the 
American  people.  The  question  of  whether 
drinking  Is  morally  right  or  wrong  has  not 
been  settled  yet  by  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  the  right  of  each  locality  to 
control  liquor  sales  now  has  been  affirmed  as 
constitutional. 

Precisely  this  kind  of  solution  is  Inevitable 
in  the  school  controversy  and,  while  the  Tal- 
madge amendment  has  that  broad  aim,  it 
needs  to  be  specifically  amended  to  transfer 
the  power  of  choice  to  the  citizens,  who  can 
then  demand  of  the  States  the  type  of  schools 
they  want  their  children  to  attend.  A  dual 
system  Is  the  only  answer  not  only  for  the 
South  but  for  many  cities  In  the  North  where 
an  Increasing  Negro  population  has  merely 
served  to  Introduce  evasive  Echemes  of  resi- 
dential gerrymandering  to  achieve  something 
for  which  the  southern  people,  when  they  try 
it.  are  denounced  as  attempting  a  lawless 
defiance  of  the  Constitution. 

IFrom   the  New   Tork  Times.  Jan.   29,    1959] 

The  Movement  To  Amend  14th  Amendment 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  January  28. — The  eight 
southern  Senators  who  sponsored  the  sub- 
misaion  of  Senator  Talmadge's  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  legalize 
public  school  racial  segregation  would  be 
joined  by  others  In  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress If  their  motion  should  reach  the  voting 
stage.  But  in  all  likelihood  the  total  would 
fall  short  of  the  two-thirds  of  tiie  House  and 
Senate  membership  which  the  Constitution 
requires  for  the  submission  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  States. 

Yet,  with  the  public  school  system  in  Vir- 
ginia beginning  to  crumble  and  the  certainty 
that  this  will  be  repeated  In  some  other 
Southern  States,  there  is  much  to  commend 
the  con«ititutlonal  process  invoked  by  Sena- 
tor Talmadge.  If  it  were  to  be  employed, 
the  indirect  amending  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  1954 
decision  forbidding  State  statutory  racial 
segregation  in  the  public  schoola  would  be 
WTltten  into  the  Constitution,  or  rejected, 
by  the  one  method  "valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes"  ( art.  V) . 

This  decision  was  an  Indirect  amendment 
because  it  ruled  that  the  "separate  and 
equal"  southern  racial  system  which  the 
same  Court  established  as  constitutional  In 
1896  was  unconstitutional  In  1954,  though 
not  a  line  had  been  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  the  14th  amendment  that  both  de- 
cisions construed.  Moreover,  though  the 
14th  specifies  Congress  as  having  the  "power 
to  enforce"  it  by  "appropriate  legislation,** 
Congress  has  not  acted  in  this  legislative 
field,  either  ^ntrary  to  the  1896  decision  or 
otherwise. 

The  contention  that  Congress  in  1958  did 
legislate  the  southern  position  in  the  con- 
troversy by  granting  to  Alaska  "exclusive 
control"  over  Its  schools  is  a  quibble.    The 


statehood  law  forbids  to  Alaska  "acts"  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
that  school  racial  segregation  Is  such  an 
act  is  binding  until  or  \uiles8  reversed  by 
the  Court  or  canceled  by  Congress  on  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The  southern  resistance  to  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t's  reversal  of  its  earlier  and  long- 
established  Interpretation  would  have  been 
intense  anyhow.  But  it  was  inflamed  by  the 
fact  that  State  control  of  the  operation  of 
public  education,  locally  financed,  had  been 
restricted  in  these  circumstances  solely  by  a 
new  ruling  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  Law- 
yers and  Judges  outside  the  South  have  sup- 
ported the  southern  protest  on  the  same 
legal  grounds. 

It  is  most  Improbable  that  Congress  would 
submit  the  Talmadge  amendment  to  the 
States,  or  that  if  Congress  did,  there  would 
follow  the  approval  by  the  three-fourths  of 
the  States  required  by  article  V  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  Many  more  than  one 
State  plus  one-fourth  of  the  49  (now  ap- 
proximately 14)  would  reject  It.  And  the 
effect  of  this  negation  would  be  to  accept 
the  principle  of  the  Supreme  Court's  1954 
decision  as  Implicit  in  the  text  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

But  the  Talmadge  proposal  offers  Congress 
end  the  States  a  means  to  insert  the  princi- 
ple positively  into  the  Constitution  If  this 
should  be  the  will  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  expressed  either  by  their  legislattires 
or  by  convention — the  alternative  method 
provided  In  article  V. 

His  amendment  states  that  "administra- 
tive control  •  •  •  of  any  public  educa- 
tional system  operated  by  any  State  or  by 
any  political  or  other  subdivision  thereof 
shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  such  State  or 
subdivision,  and  nothing  contained  In  this 
Constitution  shall  be  construed  to  deny  the 
residents  thereof  the  right  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  manner  In  which  any 
such  •  •  •  system  Is  administered  by  such 
State  and  subdivision."  Brought  forward 
for  a  vote  In  the  House  and  Senate,  this 
could  be  substituted  for  by  a  simple  text 
which  would  add  to  the  14th  amendment  a 
precise  ban  on  any  statute.  State  or  Fed- 
eral, requiring  racial  segregation  in  any  pub- 
lic schools. 

Sixty-six  Senators  and  290  Representa- 
tives could  submit  this  to  the  States,  and 
the  make-up  of  Congress  virtually  asstires 
that  these  would  be  forthcoming.  Then  the 
new  principle  asserted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  written  Into  the  Constitution  for 
none  to  dispute  on  any  ground  if  this  Is  the 
will  of  the  people  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  And  If  this  Is  not  their  will,  it 
merits  demonstration  in  view  of  the  gravity 
of  the  problem  of  enforcing  a  Judge-made 
constitutional  command  which  is  reslrt^d 
by  a  whole  section  of  the  United  States  to 
the  point  of  abandoning  its  public  educ.i- 
tlonal  system. 

[From  the   Nashville   (Tenn  )    Banner,   Feb. 
12, 1959] 

Capitol  Hn.L:  Goveenor  Endorses  Talmadge 
Amendment 

(By  Nell  Curuiingham) 

Gov.  Buford  Ellington  has  added  his  en- 
dorsement to  a  prop>osed  constitutional 
amendment  by  Senator  Herman  Talmadge. 
of  Georgia,  which  would  give  States  exclusive 
control  over  their  schools. 

A  resolution  Is  now  pending  before  the 
State  legislature  which  would  memorialize 
Congress  to  approve  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

Talmadge's  amendment  seeks  neither  seg- 
regation nor  Integration  In  public  schools, 
but  would  leave  each  State  free  to  make  its 
own  decision. 
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"The  proposal  by  Senator  Talmadge  Is  a 
logical  solution  to  our  current  school  prob- 
lem." Ellington  said. 

"It  proposes  no  advantage  for  either  side, 
but  simply  would  end  the  controversy  about 
whether  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States  would  have  control  of  their  local 
affairs. 

"In  addition,"  the  Governor  said,  "If  the 
amendment  Is  adopted  by  ratification,  It  will 
allow  the  voters  of  each  State  to  give  their 
preference  on  the  school  problem  " 

•"In  my  opinion."  he  continued.  "Senator 
Talmadge's  proposal  is  the  most  sensible  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  that  has  been  offered 
so  far." 

Seven  other  U.S.  Senators  have  Joined 
Talmadge  on  his  proposal  constitutional  re- 
vision "to  protect  the  rights  of  States  and 
local  governments  in  this  Important  area  of 
public  education." 


[From   the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Banner,   Feb. 
12,  19591 

For  State  School  Controls:  Put  Tennessee 
ON  Record 

Tennessee  has  the  opportunity,  by  legis- 
lative action,  to  go  on  record  for  the  Tal- 
madge amendment  expressly  stating.  In  lan- 
guage none  can  misconstrue,  that  all  public 
school  controls  are  vested  in  State  and  local 
hands. 

The  strongly  worded  resolution  Introduced 
In  both  houses  of  the  legislature  expresses, 
the  Banner  believes,  the  statewide  sentiment 
of  Tennessee:  the  convictions  of  a  people  un- 
willing to  see  rights  further  eroded,  and 
sensitive  to  the  obligation  of  speaking  out  In 
defense  of  them. 

Legislatures  all  over  America  are  In  ses- 
sion, units  of  government  close  to  their  con- 
stituents, and,  under  the  Constitution,  them- 
selves authorized  'when  two-thirds  of  them 
agree)  to  apply  for  a  convention  seeking 
amendments. 

If  enough  of  these  State  bodies  memorial- 
ize Congress  to  act,  the  Talmadge  proposal 
cannot  fall  of  adoption,  for  that  would  mani- 
fest beyond  all  argument  the  demand  of  the 
people  to  pass  upon  and  decide  for  them- 
selves the  Issue  submitted. 

It  is  fair  to  all.  State  by  State.  It  is  neither 
a  segregation  bill  nor  an  Integration  bill.  It 
would  take  nothing  away  from  any  State;  It 
simply  would  redefine,  beyond  any  argument, 
the  right  of  the  States  individually  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  all  school  questions.  In 
essei.^e  It  would  rpply  in  49  States  the  legal, 
formally  written,  statutory  provisions  en- 
acted In  behalf  of  the  last  11  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

As  a  State  that  Is  concerned,  Tennessee  can 
take  this  stand  which  unquestionably  would 
be  augmented  by  others.  As  an  evidence  of 
statewide  sentiment,  it  can  so  Instruct  Its 
congressional  delegation. 

The  rdoption  of  this  resolution  Is  a  matter 
of  urgency,  and  the  general  assembly  should 
press  It  In  the  shortest  time  possible. 


(Prom    the    Atlanta    Journal,    Feb.    8.    19591 

Alabama  Presses  Mix  Curb  in  Talmadce-Like 
Proposal 

(By  Fred  Taylor) 

Montgomery.  Ala.,  February  7.— Federal 
investigation  of  voting  practices  and  new 
integration  threats  brought  a  raft  of  bills 
to  strengthen  Alabama's  voter  registration 
and  segregation  laws  the  flrst  week  of  the 
special  legislative  session. 

Members  of  both  house  and  senate, 
spurred  on  by  activities  of  agents  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  which  conducted 
two  hearings  here  recently,  feel  that  prompt 
action  should  be  taken  to  pass  bolstering 
legislation. 

The  lawmakers  not  only  introduced  bills  to 
tighten  statutes  on  voter  registration  and 
segregation,  but  called  on  Congress  to  restore 


to  the  States  complete  control  of  public 
schools. 

Adopted  unanimously  by  both  houses  was 
a  resolution  by  State  senator  Ryan  dcGraf- 
fenrled,  of  Tuscaloosa,  a.«king  Congre.s8  to 
authorize  a  special  convention  for  submission 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  giving  the 
States   full   control   of   educational    systems. 

The  T\iscaloosa  legislator,  a  former  House 
member,  pointed  out  that  his  resolution  is 
similar  to  a  bill  Introduced  by  US.  Senator 
Herman  Talmadge.  of  Georgia.  Talmadges 
bill  provides  for  Congress  to  submit  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  varlou.s  States. 
But  the  Alabama  lawmaker  believes  Congress 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  let  a  coiivtn- 
tlon  act  on  such  an  amendment  than  it 
would  to  submit  the  amendment  to  the 
States. 


(From  the  Atjanta  Journal,  Feb.  11.  1959) 
House  Urges  Talmadge  Plan    on   Schools 

The  Georgia  house  Wednesday  unanimous- 
ly called  on  Congress  to  meet  In  special  con- 
vention to  pass  Senator  Herman  Taimadges 
constitutional  amendment  on  State  local  op- 
tion in  school  Integration. 

Coi)ies  of  the  resolution  are  being  sent 
to  every  State  In  the  Union  In  an  effort  to 
get  two-thirds  of  the  States  to  make  the  same 
request,  which  would  authorize  amending 
the  Constitution. 

Representative  Wilbur  A.  Orr.  Jr.,  of  Wilkes 
County  told  the  legislature  that  'Georgia 
is  paving  the  way." 

Under  the  Constitution  two-thirds  of  the 
States  may  memorialize  Congress  to  meet  in 
special  convention  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  bin  was  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
administration  leaders.  It  passed  the  house 
without  objection. 

The  wording  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Georgia  house  was 
identical  to  that  proposed  by  SonaU^r  Tal- 
madge. Mr.  Orr  specincally  pointed  out  that 
the  amendment  would  not  provide  for  local 
option  below  the  State  level,  a  matter  which 
was  in  doubt  In  the  wording  of  Senator  Tal- 
madge's proposal. 

The  resolution  provided  that  copies  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  other  48  Governors,  presi- 
dents of  the  senate  and  speakers  of  the  house. 
These  people  would  be  asked  to  encourage 
their  legislatures  to  pass  the  same  resolution. 


[From  the  Jeff  Davis  County  Ledger, 
Hazlehurst,  Ga.,  Feb.  5,  1959) 

Consent  of  the  Governed 
There  is  a  theory  which  has  been  put  to 
the  test  that  Government  rightfully  rests 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  "Tlie  So- 
cial Contract."  which  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau 
wrote  In  1762,  was  a  revolutionary  pamphlet 
and  contained  numerous  errors  but  it  h;id 
a  great  influence  on  the  French  Revolution 
and  is  often  quoted  in  behalf  of  freedom 
and  against  domineering  use  of  power  by  the 
ruling  classes  or  leaders. 

While  there  are  assumptions  that  cannot 
be  proved  true  and  statements  that  are  ac- 
tually not  true  In  "The  Social  Contract."  It  Is 
a  powerful  Instrument  and  has  made  an  im- 
pact which  exists  today. 

Wilfully  and  deliberately  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  haa,lRnored  the  concept  of  Rou.sseau,  If 
any  of  th«  members  know  of  his  existence  or 
book.  Tlie  man  does  not  count,  for  others 
have  advocated  the  Idea,  but  the  thought 
means  a  great  deal.  The  Court  In  Its  de- 
cisions has  flouted  all  that  there  is  in  the 
belief  that  no  law  will  stand  up  without  the 
consent  of  those  It  affects:  and  that  Is  taken 
to  mean  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Now,  the  integration  ruling  of  the  Court 
does  affect  the  South:  it  also  affecta  other 
parts  of  the  Nation.  Both  the  nine  men  on 
the  Court  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  are   aware   that    the   ruling   has   not. 


cannot,  and  wli;  not.  gain  the  consent  of 
those  governed — meaning  the  p>eople  of  the 
South.  Neither  does  it  have  tbe  approval  in 
many  otlier  Fmaller  segments  of  this  country. 
Senator  Talmadge  has  Introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  edict  would  be  no  longer  the 
authority:  the  matter  would  be  left  to  the 
individual  States.  Monday  the  Senator  from 
Gcori;la  intrfKluced  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire members  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  have 
h:id  at  leri.st  5  years  exjierlence  prior  to  ap. 
polntment.  Of  the  nine  now  on  the  Court, 
he  said,  only  five  had  nny  Judicial  experience 
(and  one  or  two  of  these  are  recent  ap- 
pointees who  were  .selected  after  much  criti- 
cism because  of  the  lark  of  training  of  other 
niembersi.  and  one  of  them  was — a  police 
Judge 

Senator  Talmadge's  approach  has  been 
widely  applauded  as  a  reall.-'tlc  and  workable 
method  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
with  readers  all  over  the  world,  declared  it 
a  straightforward  way  to  press  a  view  It 
said  "some  may  object  that  It  has  no  chance 
of  succeeding.  But  certainly  it  has  more 
chance  of  winning  support  from  reasonable 
men  than  do  eff  irts  to  obUiln  reversal  by 
smearing  and  undermining  the  authority  of 
the  courts.  One  of  the  unfortunate  things 
about  the  school  desegregation  controversy 
is  confusion  over  constitutional  issues.  It 
would  help  If  both  sides  would  make  the 
right  of  local  control  of  education  domi- 
nant," 

The  18th  amendment,  which  Is  the  prohi- 
bition amendment,  was  ratified  by  the  SUtes 
January  29.  1919;  but.  and  note  this,  on  De- 
cember 5.  1933.  the  21st  amendment  was 
ratified  and  it  repealed  the  18th 

Senator  Talmadge  knew  that  It  would 
take  time,  if  his  bill  did  win  tlie  approval 
throu'^h  the  long  route  it  had  to  go — Includ- 
ing ratification  by  the  States—  but  he  looked 
back  and  noted  that  It  was  14  years  before 
the  people  decided  to  let  the  States  Judge 
for    themselves   on    prohibition. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  today  it  Is  very  unlikely 
that  Senator  Talmadge  s  proposal  to  amend 
the  Constitution  will  be  passed  by  Uie  Sen- 
ate; it  Is.  however,  possible  that  some  of  the 
power  of  the  Court  Is  going  to  be  clipped. 
TTiat  is  the  wedge 

Once  the  Supreme  Court  has  Its  authority 
challenged  and  a  part  revoked  the  way  will  be 
set  And  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  found,  do  believe  In  the  truism.  If  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  that  government  resU 
on  consent  of  the  g(nerned. 

Georgia's  Senator  has  found  a  clink  In  the 
armor,  we  hope,  a  legalistic,  reasonable 
method  of  approach  that  may  some  day 
restore  tranquillity  to  a  troubled  South  and 
at  the  same  tune  serve  the  North. 


[From   the   Savannah    ( Oa  )    Morning  News. 
Feb    10.   1959 1 

Let's  End  This  Phony  Crisis 
As  a  general  rule  we  try  to  avoid  the  use 
of  slang  words  In  editorials.  In  observing 
the  current  crisis  over  the  scliool  segregation 
matter,  and  all  that  it  entails,  however,  one 
word  keeps  popping  up  again  and  again, 
"phony  " 

Phony  Is  a  slang  adjective  that  means  not 
genuine,  or  fake  and  thus  it  characterizes 
the  whole  school  segregation  controversy  to 
date  The  solution  to  the  entire  problem 
is  at  hand.  We  have  but  to  make  u.<;e  of  It. 
Some  can't  see  it  because  they  have  become 
so  embroiled  in  their  own  shallow  emotions 
that  they  are  like  the  woodsman  who 
couldn  t  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Most, 
however,  cant  see  It  because  they  don't  w.^nt 
to  and  have  deliberately  turned  their  backs. 
The  solution  Is  the  Constitution. 

Rather  than  turn  to  the  Constitution,  we 
have  tried  nearly  everything  else  under  the 
sun.  We  have  abandoned  the  last  pretense 
of  consistency,  we  have  applied   foreign   so- 
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clologleal  oonoepte  to  the  oorpus  of  our  basic 
law,  we  have  even  declared  war  on  eacli 
other  by  sending  Federal  troops  Into  a  sov- 
ereign State  to  enforce  prevailing  opinions. 
And  the  problem  la  no  nearer  a  solution  than 
when  It  waa  first  created,  In  fact,  the  condi- 
tions some  of  us  were  so  anxious  to  change 
have  deteriorated  Immeasurably. 

The  situation  was  predicated  from  the  out- 
set on  a  phony  procedure.  This  occurred  in 
1954  when,  on  the  crest  of  a  trend  toward 
Federal  centralization  of  government,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  to  legislate  and  administer  rather  than 
interpret  and  adjudicate  the  law.  Since 
then,  the  initial  fallacy  have  been  many 
times  coxnpounded. 

Rather  than  correct  the  situation  at  its  in- 
ception by  a  swift  and  positive  return  to  the 
Constitution,  a  majority  of  our  people 
yielded  to  passion  and  expe<liency.  Politi- 
cians were  quick  to  capitalize  on  mass 
psychology  by  fanning  the  almost  extinct 
embers  of  sectional  animosity  back  to  full 
flame.  The  battle  lines  were  quickly  drawn 
over  an  issue  that  nevr  should  have  ex- 
isted— a  phony  issue  if  you  please — and  we 
found  even  the  Vice  President  pointing  with 
pride  to  the  political  allegiance  held  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  this  Nation,  and  charlatans 
from  all  quarters  exploiting  bigotry  to  win 
election  as  champions  of  tolerance.  If  the 
Republic  survives,  these  will  be  written  as 
the  most  shameful  pages  in  our  country's 
history,  a  record  that  will  cause  unborn  gen- 
erations of  Americans  to  blush. 

We  are  like  a  man  who  can  neither  oi>en 
the  door  nor  unplug  the  drain  while  the 
water  slowly  rises  about  him  from  an  open 
spigot.  He  beats  the  walls  with  his  fist,  and 
dramatizes  the  situation  for  his  wide-eyed 
audience,  when  all  he  need  do  to  end  the 
crises  Is  turn  off  the  faucet.  Secretly,  or  In 
bis  subconscious,  he  knows  this,  but  he  re- 
fuses to  admit  it  for  he  likes  the  excitement, 
and  It  helps  him  to  stay  In  office.  As  the 
phony  emergency  vanishes,  so  will  most  of 
his  political  appeal. 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  U.S.  Senate  a  bill  which  said  In 
effects.  "Fellows,  this  thing  has  gone  far 
enough,  and  real  damage  is  being  caused. 
Let's  turn  off  the  faucet  and  clean  up  the 
mess." 

His  solution  Is  elementary  and  direct.  It 
turned  not  to  some  mystic  magic,  but  to 
the  solution  that  has  been  available  all  the 
time — namely  the  Constitution  and  the 
people.  He  proposed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  give  the  people,  as  the  only 
proper  makers  of  the  law,  the  right  to  fix 
for  once  and  for  all  the  responsibility  for 
administration  of  this  Nation's  public 
schools. 

Is  a  majority  of  the  people  aware  of  Sen- 
ator Talmadge's  proposed  amendment  and  Its 
implications?  Unfortunately  the  answer  is 
no.  Lawmakers  with  little  Inclination  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  which  help  them 
get  elected  quickly  busied  themselves  with 
other  matters  and  pretended  not  to  notice. 
Editors  of  Influential  newspapers,  aware  of 
practical  politics,  did  their  part  by  burying 
the  story  on  inside  pages  with  the  comment 
that  the  bill  had  no  chance  of  passage. 
Magarlnes  which  presumed  to  mold  opinion 
immediately  wrote  It  off  by  attempting  to 
impute  sectional  motives.  Only  in  the  South 
was  the  action  recognized  and  supported  by 
iH  ws  media  and  by  the  people.  Elsewhere, 
the  people  are  being  fed  a  diet  calculated  tjo 
perpetuate  the  phony  crisis.  Reluctant  res- 
ignation to  a  limited  degree  of  coercion  as 
an  alternative  to  wholesale  violence  in  Vir- 
ginia Is  being  Interpreted  now  as  a  wholesale 
endorsement  by  the  people  of  that  State  of 
a  new  and  nonconstitutional  method  of  cre- 
ating laws  of  the  land.  Nothing  could  l>e 
further  from  the  truth. 

It«  time  for  a  return  to  sanity  and  to  the 
Constitution  in  this  Nation.     The  Talmadge 


amendment  points  the  way.  We  in  the  South, 
who  do  realize  what  is  happening,  had  better 
spread  the  word  to  our  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
people  can  end  this  phony  crisis  Just  as  soon 
as  their  leaders  give  them  the  opportunity. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Peb. 
11,  1959] 

Talmadge  Advocates  Home-Rule  Schools 

(By  Joseph  H.  Balrd) 

Atlanta. — Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge. 
Of  Georgia,  is  convinced  that  if  the  American 
people  could  express  themselves,  they  would 
speak  overwhelming  In  favor  of  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools  on  a  State  and 
local  level. 

He  has  challenged  the  Nation's  press — 
which  he  says  is  largely  hostile  to  the  south- 
ern viewpoint — to  use  Its  editorial  columns 
to  obtain  a  fair  sampling  of  public  opinion 
on  this  question. 

The  Senator,  who  recently  introduced  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  give  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  complete  control 
of  the  schools,  threw  down  his  challenge  In 
a  speech  before  the  Georgia  General  Assem- 
bly February  11.  He  is  here  also  to  address 
a  dinner  meeting  of  the  States  Rights 
Council. 

SHirr  IN  VIEWS  noted 

Observers  have  noted  a  basic  change  of 
importance  In  the  Talmadge  approach  to  the 
school  Integration  problem. 

Although  he  has  not  said  this  in  so  many 
words.  Senator  Talmadge  apparently  has 
abandoned  the  belief,  held  while  he  was 
Governor  of  Georgia,  that  Integration  can 
be  Indefinitely  delayed  by  State  legislation 
or  measures  such  as  the  private  school  plan. 
Federal  court  rulings  in  the  Arkansas  and 
Virginia  cases  as  well  as  the  fact  that  be 
now  views  the  problem  from  Washington 
rather  than  Atlanta  apparently  have  caused 
him  to  believe  the  issue  must  be  met  on  a 
national  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  school  amendment  and 
another  setting  forth  qualifications  for 
U.S.  Court  Justices  he  has  sponsored  already. 
Senator  Talmadge  disclosed  that  he  plans 
soon  to  Introduce  in  the  U.S.  Senate  three 
bills  which  would: 

1.  Withdraw  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  U.S.  circuit  and  district 
courts  over  all  matters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  schools. 

VOCAL    MINORTTT    BLAMED 

2.  Require  Jury  trials  in  all  cases  of  con- 
tempt of  court  arising  from  the  disobedience 
of  any  Federal  Injunction  or  restraining 
order. 

3.  Require  the  Supreme  Court  to  accord 
a  full  hearing  to  all  parties  before  acting 
upon  any  lower  court  decision. 

Senator  Talmadge  charged  that  the  present 
school  crisis,  which  threatens  to  destroy 
public  education  in  the  South,  was  precipi- 
tated by  a  mllltantly  vocal  minority  who 
represent  less  than  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population. 

He  blamed  the  Nation's  press  outside  the 
South  with  abetting,  both  unknowingly  and 
in  many  instances  deliberately,  the  partisan 
alms  of  such  pressure  groups  through  dis- 
proportionate coverage  of  their  self-serving 
assertions  and  through  a  lookout  of  news  of 
the  efforts  of  spokesmen  for  the  other  90 
percent  of  the  American  people  to  state  their 
case.  •   •   • 

"If  the  press  of  the  United  States  wishes 
to  make  an  affirmative  and  constructive  con- 
tribution toward  reinstating  a  prop>er  consti- 
tutional posture  in  national  affairs,  it  can 
do  80  without  taking  sides  by  giving  fair  and 
adequate  coverage  to  all  viewpoints  in  its 
news  columns  and  by  using  its  editorial  col- 
umns to  ask  and  urge  the  citizens  of  this 
country  to  sit  down  and  write  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen  how  they  personally  feel 
about  the  matter. 


commonseksk  uhged 

"No  paper  genuinely  dedicated  to  the  Jour- 
nalistic tradition  of  public  service  could  con- 
sider such  a  proposal  either  improper  or  un- 
fair because  only  a  publication  with  ulterior 
motives  could  have  anything  to  fear  from 
either  Impartial  reporting  about  or  an  ex- 
pression of  public  sentiment  on  any  ques- 
tion. 

"If  we  will  only  sell  otir  position  on  a 
constitutional  basis,"  he  told  the  General  As- 
sembly, "all  other  considerations  will  take 
care  of  themselves. 

"Our  struggle  is  for  the  minds  of  people 
outside  the  South  and  our  hope  for  sympa- 
thetic consideration  for  our  viewpoint  lies 
in  appealing  to  the  commonsense  and  good 
Judgment  of  independent  thinkers  who  live 
in  other  regions.  I  know  there  are  count- 
less thousands  of  them  because  every  mail 
which  comes  into  my  office  brings  letters 
from  all  sections  of  the  country." 


THE    WILDERNESS    PRESERVATION 
BILL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  joined  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey]  in  his  introduction  of 
the  wilderness  preservation  bill.  I  agree 
with  the  general  purposes  of  his  bill,  as  I 
have  done  in  earlier  years,  and  for  that 
reason  I  participated  as  a  cosponsor. 

However,  last  year  it  was  my  privilege 
to  hold  hearings  in  the  field,  in  the  West- 
ern States,  along  with  the  very  able  and 
illustrious  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mttrray],  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

I  presided  at  hearings  held  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  and  at  Bend,  Oreg.  At 
those  hearings  some  very  cogent  objec- 
tions were  voiced  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  wilderness  bill. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  when  the  bill  is 
considered  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  such  objec- 
tions must  be  given  due  and  careful  con- 
sideration. For  example,  Indian  lands 
are  included  in  the  Humphrey  bill.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  Indian  lands  are  cer- 
tainly quasi-private  lands  which  belong 
to  certain  Indian  tribes  by  treaty,  and 
that  they  have  merely  been  held  in  trust 
for  them  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  perhaps  we  do  not  have  a  valid 
right  to  declare  these  lands  belonging 
to  our  Indian  wards  as  utter  wilderness. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  is  an 
outstanding  agency  of  our  Government, 
has  voiced  certain  objections  to  the  bill 
as  presently  written.  For  example,  the 
Forest  Service  does  not  agree  with  the 
procedure  set  up  for  classifying  prim- 
itive areas.  In  addition,  the  Forest 
Service  believes  and  advocates  that  there 
must  be  greater  flexibility  and  latitude, 
so  that  the  Forest  Service  can  take  tim- 
ber from  wilderness  areas  which  are  the 
victims  of  blowdown,  insects,  and  pesti- 
lence, which  timber  otherwise  would  rot 
if  the  Forest  Service  could  not  go  in 
with  equipment  to  save  the  trees. 

I  shall  not  go  into  further  detail,  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  presume  at  greater 
length  on  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  while  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Humphrey  bill  and 
share  many  of  the  views  expressed  earlier 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
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TMr.  HtTMPHRKT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  consider  some  of  the 
suggestions  and  recommendations  made 
for  changes  in  the  bill,  when  the  bill 
comes  before  the  Senate  committee. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr,  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  absence  of  the  deputy  majority  lead- 
er, and  hence  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  that  immediately  upon  con- 
clusion of  the  call  of  the  roll  I  may  again 
be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGee  in  the  chair ) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  ARGEN- 
TINE CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGA- 
TION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  greatly  honored  today  by  hav- 
ing a  group  of  distinguished  members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Argentine  as  its 
honored  guests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes,  in 
order  that  Senators  may  greet  our  dis- 
tinnruished  visitors. 

The  PRESID.NG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  njne.  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
has  just  finished  a  most  delightful  lunrh- 
eon  with  these  honored  guests  and  with 
the  Argentine  Ambassador. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  introduce  our 
distinguished  guests  to  the  Senate.  Pol- 
lowing  the  introduction,  they  will  re- 
main, at  their  pleasure,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber,  and  we  shall  be  delighted 
to  have  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
wi.sh  to  meet  them  extend  to  them  a 
welcome. 

First.  I  am  pleased  to  present  the  dis- 
tingui-shed  Ambassador  from  the  Argen- 
tine. Hon.  Cesar  Hurtado.     f  Applau.se.  1 

Mr.  MORSE  then  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  visiting  Argen- 
tine congressional  delegation.  Each  was 
greeted  with  applause: 

SENATORS 

Jose  Gregario  Juarez,  senator  from 
Tucuman. 

Carlos  Alberto  Lebrero,  senator  from 
Buenos  Aires. 


Armando  Luis  Turano,  senator  from 
Buenos  Aires. 

DEPxrms 

Domingo  Clalzeta,  deputy  from  Cor- 
rientes. 

Emilio  R.  Poitevln,  deputy  from  Entre 
Rios. 

Ubaldo  H.  Jara  Melagranl,  deputy 
from  Chaco. 

Rosario  Domingo  Diaz,  deputy  from 
Santa  Fe. 

Jorge  D.  Ferraris,  deputy  from  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  senators  and  deputies  arc  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party.  Union  Civica 
Radical  Intransitrente — UCRI — which  is 
the  majority  party. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the.se 
distinguished  guests,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that  we  have  appointed  you  as  cur  am- 
bassadors not  only  to  take  the  Senate's 
handclasp  to  the  Congress  of  the  Argen- 
tine and  to  your  great  President,  who 
made  a  very  fine  impre.sslon  in  the 
United  States  on  his  recent  visit,  but  to 
take  the  handcla.-^p  of  friendship  to  the 
people  of  the  Argentine.  We  want  you 
to  know  that  we  recognize  the  tower  of 
strength  you  are  and  will  be  in  Latin 
America  in  the  great  struggle  in  the  cen- 
tury ahead  between  freedom  and  totali- 
tarianism. We  know  that  the  people  of 
the  Argentine  can  ahvay.s  be  depended 
upon  to  be  on  the  .side  of  freedom.  We 
welcome  you  most  heartily.  I  Applau.se.  1 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  On  behalf  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  acknowledc:es  the 
presence  of  these  distinguished  guests 
from  the  south,  our  fellow  patriots  and 
statesmen  from  Argentina. 

Perhaps  you  gentlemen  would  like  to 
know  that  we  have  ju.st  received  a  first- 
hand report  from  a  student  conference 
h.ld  nearby,  in  which  the  most  eloquent 
voice  raised  in  behalf  of  the  principle 
of  inalienable  rii^hts  was  a  visiting  stu- 
dent from  your  country.  We  'relieve 
that  our  common  faith  in  the  principles 
of  Thoma.s  JefTcr.son  unites  us,  indeed, 
and  we  welcome  you  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  our  distinguished 
visitors  that  19  years  auo  I  was  a  guest 
of  the  Congress  in  Buenos  Aires.  At 
that  time  we  were  fortunate  in  having 
in  the  delegation,  con.sisting  o'  four 
House  Members,  a  very  distin,','uished 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Texaj, 
Richard  Kleberg.  He  was  very  accom- 
plished and  could  .'.peak  Spanish  fliently. 
We  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  ho'pitahty 
of  your  pood  country. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  most 
during  my  visit  to  your  Con'-ress.  as  well 
as  during  visits  to  many  other  Latin 
American  countries,  was  the  fact  that 
you  spoke  our  language  fluently.  althou'.^h 
we  did  not  speak  your  language  with 
equal  fluency.  We  were  welcomed  in  our 
own  language. 

When  I  returned,  I  made  a  report  to 
the  President  and  suggested  that  we 
energize  a  greater  interest  in  the  Spanish 
language,  in  the  interest  of  better  rela- 
tions between  ourselves  and  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  and  in  particular 
such  a  great  and  flourishing  country  as 
the  Republic  of  the  Argentine. 


On  behalf  of  the  minority,  I  say  "Wel- 
come." May  your  sojourn  in  the  United 
States  be  a  happy  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  Presiding  OflBcer.  who 
has  expressed  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Argentine  delegation. 

On  behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  to  the  Argen- 
tine delegation  and  express  the  hope 
that  not  only  will  this  visit  be  fruitful, 
but  that  from  it  will  come  a  better  un- 
der, tanding  between  our  two  countries. 

Durin:-^  the  luncheon  today,  Senittor 
Turano  .said  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  .similarity  between  the  Argentine  and 
the  United  States.  The  Rrcate.st  siml- 
lari'y  lies  not  in  a  comparison  of  our 
technical  or  industrial  proce.s.ses.  but  in 
the  similar  alms  of  our  peoples,  who 
repre  ent  two  great  nations  which  have 
e.\hibited  a  hifh  dei;rce  of  leader.ship  In 
the  affairs  of  all  the  Wefclern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

We  are  delii'hted  to  have  you  here. 
We  hope  that  this  will  be  only  the  first 
of  many  visits  to  come.  If  we  can  do 
anything  to  make  your  visit  a  success, 
please  let  us  know,  and  we  shall  do  the 
best  we  can. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  quiero 
decir  a  nuestros  amiL'os  de  la  Arsentina 
quienes  estan  aqui  este  dia  que  tenemos 
mucho  gusto  en  verles  en  el  Senado  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  Dcseamos  una 
amistad  continua  entre  ambos  gran 
pai.sos. 

All  of  which  merely  means.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
utter  a  word  or  two  of  welcome  to  our 
friend.s  from  the  Argentine  in  their  na- 
tive ton;:;ue.  I  address  our  di'  tinguished 
guests  in  their  own  language  merely  to 
demonstrate  that  a  few  of  us  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  can  speak  a  little  Spani.sh. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  shake  the  hands  of  our  dis- 
tinguished cursts.  I  bid  *.hem  welcome — 
con  mucho  gusto.  I  am  very  happy  that 
they  are  here.  I  coni.'ratulate  them  on 
their  trip.  I  know  that  it  will  he^  us  in 
our  relations  with  Argentina. 

At  the  conchi.sion  of  the  recess  (2 
o'clock  and  45  minu'.s  pm  >  the  Senate 
was  called  to  order  1  ■  the  Pre.^^iding  Of- 
ficer <Mr.  McGec  in  the  Chaw. 
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THE  GERMAN  CRISIS 
Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  Pres.drn*.  on 
Thur.sday  la.st  the  diritinpuislied  deputy 
majority  leader,  the  Sinator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield  I  made  an  impor- 
tant speech  in  this  T'.-.amber  on  the  Ger- 
man situation.  It  is  my  intention  to 
addres.s  my.self  this  afternoon  to  that 
speech  and  to  advance  .some  thoughts 
and  solutions  applying  to  the  German 
crisis. 

The  Senator's  speech  was  a  thoughtful 
and  considered  speech,  proposing  a  pol- 
icy for  the  United  States  and  acting  im- 
der  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  entitles  the  Senate  to  give  the 
President  its  "advice  and  consent"  in 
making  "treaties" — in  other  words,  for- 
eign policy.  Senator  Mansfield  in  his 
sp>eech  said  that  he  makes  the  sugges- 
tions in  the  spirit  of  responsible  Demo- 


cratic cooperation  with  the  Republican 
administration  in  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  a  long-standing  interest  in  the 
problems  of  Germany,  going  back  to  my 
service  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  where  I 
was  a  member  of  two  special  study  mis- 
s.ons  on  Germany  and  also  was  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  that  pursued  the  in- 
quiry there  on  tne  displaced  persons 
c.imps  in  Germany  in  1947.  I  feel  that 
the  issue  is  such  an  important  one  for 
our  country  and  for  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  that  it  is  important  to  give  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  from  that  given 
by  my  respected  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Montana. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
There  is  no  question  about  his  high  pa- 
triotism and  his  tremendous  interest  and 
his  great  learning  in  this  field.  In  es- 
sence, his  proposal  was  "to  call  upon 
German  leaders  of  the  two  Berlin  com- 
munities. East  and  West — to  begin  seri- 
ous efforts  to  unify  the  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  services  of  that  city."  At 
the  same  time  my  colleague  suggested 
that  the  conciliatory  services  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations 
be  enlisted,  and  if  agreement  can  be 
reached  it  would  be  desirable  for  "both 
Soviet  and  Allied  forces  in  Berlin  (tol  be 
replaced  with  a  United  Nations  police 
force  composed  of  contingents  from  na- 
tions not  directly  involved."  Also,  he 
proposed  that  even  if  there  was  no  ar- 
rangement for  unifying  Berlin  the  Al- 
lied military  personnel  in  Berlin  should 
be  replaced  with  German  mihtia  "fully 
supported  by  NATO  guarantees." 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  is  dated  February  16,  my  colleague 
from  Montana  made  some  qualifications 
and  clarifications  of  his  proposals.  I 
shall  return  to  that  letter  after  I  have 
completed  my  own  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  negotiations  between  the 
two  communities  of  East  and  West  Berlin 
on  the  unification  of  Berlin,  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  putting  a  United  Na- 
tions police  force  in  there,  should  this 
happen,  and  his  alternative,  if  it  should 
not  happen,  for  Germanizing — that  is 
the  word  used  by  my  colleague  from 
Montana  in  his  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times— the  miUtary  units  of  West  Ber- 
lin, were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  be- 
fore the  country,  and  received,  as  every- 
one knows,  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  attention.  ' 

Indeed.  I  doubt  very  much  that  I  would 
have  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  the  great  detail  in  which  I 
shall  deal  with  it  if  his  proposal  had  not 
commanded  so  much  attention,  not  only 
here,  but  also  in  Europe,  where,  in  my 
opinion,  it  can  do  very  great  damage 
unless  it  is  made  very  clear,  both  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  myself,  as 
he  has  already  started  to  do  in  his  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times,  and  by  others, 
as  to  Just  exactly  what  we  are  about  in 
respect  to  this  grave  and.  indeed,  igniting 
issue. 


The  Senator  from  Montana  coupled 
his  proposals  with  a  suggestion  of  a 
"guarantee,  for  a  period  of  time,  of  the 
kind  of  unified  Germany  which  may 
emerge  from  discussion  among  the  Ger- 
mans"— presumably  the  East  and  West 
Germans — thereby  enlarging  the  sugges- 
tion for  East-West  German  negotiations 
to  include  all  of  Germany.  Further  he 
sugjrested  "limitations  of  armaments 
throughout  Germany  and  Central  Eu- 
rope." And  a  "pullback  of  the  so-called 
ultimate  weapons  and  the  Armed  Forces 
of  both  Ea.st  and  West  from  the  points  of 
imminent  contact  in  Geimany  and  Cen- 
tral Europe." 

Those  are  the  essential  quotations. 
In  practical  effect,  the  salient  proposals 
made  were  for  negotiations  between 
East  and  West  Germany  to  establish  an 
all-Berlin  government,  to  wit:  negotia- 
tions on  Berlin  itself.  Also,  although 
not  as  heavily  emphasized,  is  the  idea, 
contained  in  the  Senator's  statement, 
with  respect  to  negotiations  about  the 
unification  of  Germany,  again  between 
East  and  West  Germany. 

In  my  opinion  these  proposals  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  represent  the 
abandonment  of  the  two  main  Western 
positions:  first,  that  negotiations  be- 
tween East  and  West  Germany  are  not 
the  way  to  German  unification,  and 
that  the  unification  of  Berlin  should  be 
a  part  of  the  unification  of  Germany; 
and.  second,  that  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many should  be  accomplished,  in  the 
final  analysis,  by  all-German  elections, 
whatever  might  be  the  interim  steps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  Senator,  while  emphasizing 
these  points,  will  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  they  were  clarified,  at  least  in  my 
mind,  in  the  letter  which  was  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times,  and  that  we  will 
discuss  that  letter  eventually. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  I  certainly  intend  to 
refer  to  every  p>oint  at  which  there  was 
an  impact  upon  my  colleague's  policy 
proposal  by  his  New  York  Times  letter, 
so  that  those  who  are  listening  may  be 
prepared  when  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  shall  discuss  his  clarifications 
in  detail.  I  have  already  referred  to 
two.  First,  there  is  the  idea  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  two  Berlin  communi- 
ties. East  and  West;  then  the  question 
of  Allied  military  pKirscnnel  in  Berlin 
being  replaced  with  German  militia; 
and  now  comes  the  question  of  German 
elections. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  contend  that  East -West 
negotiations,  either  in  Berlin  or  between 
the  two  German  authorities — and  I  use 
that  term  advisedly — are  negotiations 
in  those  two  areas  which  are  something 
new,  or  that  they  have  been  going  on  for 
some  years? 

Mr.  JA"VrrS.  I  would  say  that  the 
negotiations  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
are  so  new  as  to  be  revolutionary,  but 
that  certamiy  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  trade  between  the 
so-called  two  Gennanys,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  referred  to  them  ex- 
tensively in  his  speech.  Certainly,  they 
have    contact.      But    the    negotiations 


about  unification,  it  is  my  position,  are 
extremely  new  and  extremely  radical. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
contend  that  there  are  no  contacts  on 
the  municipal  level  between  East  Berlin 
and  West  Berlin? 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  I  do  not  so  contend. 
What  I  said  about  trade  goes  for  munici- 
pal contacts.  As  I  understand,  the  two 
parts  of  Berlin  have  arrangements  about 
power,  the  operation  of  the  subway,  and 
probably  other  matters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  simply  wanted 
that  point  to  be  clear,  because  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  brought  out  that  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  information  we  can  get 
from  responsible  officials  in  the  Govern- 
ment, the  possibility  of  German  elec- 
tions, which  I  fully  favor  and  fully  en- 
dorse, is  practically  nil  in  the  foreseeable 
future;  and  that  foreseeable  future  may 
well  encompass  not  simply  a  year,  but 
perhaps  a  decade  in  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.    JAVITS.     I    thank    the   Senator 

from  Montana.  If  he  will  allow  me  to 
do  so.  because  they  are  so  pertinent  to 
what  he  has  just  said.  I  shall  quote  his 
own  words,  because  it  is  elementary  in 
his  own  thesis  that  there  should  be  all- 
Gsrman  elections  for  the  unification  of 
Germany. 

The  Senator's  words  on  this  subject 
are  worth  quoting.     He  said: 

II  the  unification  of  Qermany  1b  essential 
and  Inevitable  and  If  It  Is  neither  our  re- 
sponslbiiity  nor  in  the  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion to  seek  that  unity  by  force,  then  I 
submit  a  policy  which  merely  clings  to  an 
unrealizable  slogan,  of  free  all-German  elec- 
tions, which  does  not  pursue  German  uni- 
fication by  other  means,  is  not  policy  at  aU. 
It  is  a  straitjacket. 

At  a  later  place,  the  Senator  from 

Montana  said: 

All-German  elections  may  not  be  essen- 
tial— but  at  least  there  must  be  a  chance  for 
men  and  women  of  Eastern  Germany  as  well 
as  Western  Germany  to  express  themselves 
and  their  political  preferences  and  to  partici- 
pate in  political  affairs  without  the  threat 
of  terror. 

Shades  of  Poland.  Shades  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1955  with  its 
promise  of  free  elections.  Shsides  of 
what  took  place  in  every  other  country 
in  Central  Europe,  where  the  history  is 
that  the  minute  there  was  a  coalition 
government  with  Communists  in  it,  and 
the  minute  there  were  not  free  elections, 
that  was  the  end  of  the  country.  So  far 
as  the  free  world  was  concerned,  it  went 
down  the  drain. 

So  I  suppose  an  immediately  proper 
question  is:  How  can  the  men  and 
women  of  East  Germany  and  West  Ger- 
many have  the  chance  to  express  them- 
selves and  their  political  preferences  and 
to  participate  in  pohtical  affairs  without 
the  threat  of  terror  if  there  are  to  be 
no  free  all-German  elections?  Are  we 
to  assume  that  this  right  of  expression 
of  political  preference  is  to  be  permitted 
by  the  respective  German  govern- 
ments— in  the  case  of  East  Germany,  by 
its  Communist  puppet  government? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA"VITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  some  way 
can  be  found  by  which  the  people  of 
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East  Germany  will  be  allowed  to  express 
In  what  direction  they  would  like  to  go. 
My  guess  Is  that  95  percent  of  the  people 
of  East  Germany  would  vote  for  affilia- 
tion with  West  Germany.  I  think  that 
as  long  as  for  the  foreseeable  future  there 
is  no  possibility  of  all-German  elections, 
so  perhaps  other  ways  and  means  should 
be  found  to  try  to  break  the  impasse 
which  keeps  alive  c  partitioned  Germany 
and  a  partitioned  Berlin. 

It  is  my  belief  that  so  long  as  Germany 
remains  partitioned,  there  will  be  no 
peace  in  Europe.  So  long  as  there  is  no 
reasonable  assurance  that  there  will  be 
peace  in  Europe,  there  will  be  no  peace 
in  the  world. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  last  two  conflagrations 
which  split  the  world  wide  open  were  ig- 
nited in  Berlin. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  answer  the  Senator 
from  Montana  by  saying  that  all  this  is 
completely  true,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  must  reflect  that  if  there  is  a  neutral- 
ized and  a  sterile  Germany  in  the  center 
of  Europe,  that  is  exactly  the  type  of 
condition  which  brought  on  World  War 
II.  A  Germany  allied  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  certainly  what  brought  on 
World  War  II.  If  there  is  to  be  a  Ger- 
many, one  part  of  which  is  Communist 
and  the  other  part  of  which  is  free,  and  if 
they  are  then  combined  under  those 
terms,  it  will  mean  that  both  sections  will 
go  Communist;  and  again  another  world 
war  will  be  started.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  the  moment.  I 
have  a  consolidated  thought  which  I 
should  like  to  expiess  first.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  shortly. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  thin?  clear 
about  my  reason  for  speaking,  especial- 
ly in  deference  to  my  distinguished  and. 
I  think  I  may  say  In  this  case,  my  be- 
loved colleague  from  Montana. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  debating  points 
or  arguments  which  will  embarrass  him 
and  embarrass  me.  I  really  hope  we  can. 
upon  the  anvil  of  debate,  make  clear  our 
views  on  foreign  policy.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  this  type  of  debate  is  all  too 
rare  in  this  Chamber,  on  the  part  of 
both  parties — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. I  think  it  is  high  time  that  some- 
one on  my  side  stood  on  his  hind  legs 
and  dealt  with  this  subject,  and  that 
he  should  not  simply  sit  here  day  after 
d-^y  while  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Stales  is  being  operated  on  in 
t;iis  Chamber,  and  keep  silent. 

Although  I  am  a  very  junior  Senator. 
I  am  seeking  to  debate  this  issue  today. 
But  what  I  am  hoping  to  accomplish 
by  ."^peaking  today  is  that  upon  the  anvil 
of  debate  we  shall  endeavor,  between  us. 
to  pound  out  a  policy  which  will  receive 
the  support  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike. 

We  are  not  talking  about  balanced 
budgets;  we  are  not  talking  about  a  few 
ail-ports;  we  are  not  talking  about  hous- 
ing; we  are  not  talking  about  all  the 
other  subjects  which  are  important  to 
the  people,  and  about  which  we  speak  in 
this  Chamber   every   day   of   the   year. 


They  are  all  very  important,  but  they 
are  not  so  vital  as  the  life  and  death 
about  which  we  are  speaking  this  after- 
noon in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  made  my  speech  last  Thurs- 
day, after  3  months  of  preparation, 
beginning  on  the  day  Mr.  Khrushchev 
laid  down  his  ultimatum  on  last  Novem- 
ber 27,  was  simply  to  try  to  generate 
the  very  idea  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  now  voicing.  I  want  the 
administration,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  friends  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, to  do  a  httle  thinking  while  there 
is  still  time  to  do  some  thinking  on  the 
Beilin  and  German  situations. 

I  recall  that  in  the  case  of  Korea,  we 
did  our  thinking  and  asked  questions 
after  we  became  involved  in  the  Korean 
war.  We  went  into  that  particular 
struggle  united.  But  it  was  not  long, 
once  reverses  began  to  show  themselves, 
before  we  began  to  ask  the  questions: 
Why  are  we  here?  Where  are  we  going? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  all  this? 

Now  we  have  3  months  before  the 
deadline  will  be  upon  us.  I  must  admit 
that  I  am  surprised  at  some  of  the  re- 
actions, because  I  was  trying  to  make 
constructive  proposals.  I  was  trying  to 
uphold  the  hand  of  this  administration. 
I  was  trying  to  give  the  administration 
room  to  maneuver,  and  flexibility,  if  the 
need  arose,  because  I  thought  it  was 
my  responsibility,  as  one  Senator,  to  do 
what  I  did. 

I  do  not  like  to  make  speeches  on  for- 
eign policy,  because  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy  one  may  step  on  someone 
else's  toes.  I  must  admit,  in  all  candor, 
that  I  have  sensitiveness  in  that  respect. 
I  do  not  like  to  step  on  other  people's 
toes.  But  i.0  long  jis  I  have  the  honor 
and  the  privilege  of  being  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  I  intend  to  a.ssume 
that  responsibiUty;  and  in  the  words  of 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I 
served  in  the  House,  Mike  Monroney, 
"I  am  going  to  call  em  as  I  see    em." 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
because  he  is  doing  now  the  very  thing 
I  hoped  would  be  done.  I  am  delighted 
with  the  reaction  to  my  speech,  both  pro 
and  con,  because  we  had  better  start 
thinking  ahead,  while  there  is  time, 
rather  than  after  the  fact,  if  an  impasse 
is  reached  by  May  27,  the  deadline  set 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev  for  us  and  our 
allies. 

I  do  not  mean  that  under  any  cir- 
cum.stances  will  we  forfeit  West  Berlin 
to  either  East  Germany  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  regardless  of  our  political  af- 
filiations, we  will  supp>ort  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  Secretary 
of  Slate  to  the  hilt;  and  we  will,  of 
course,  once  the  decision  has  been  made, 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  get 
right  behind  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  What  he  has  said  is 
quite  typical  of  him.  I  am  delighted 
that  we  are  meeting  upon  common 
ground,  even  though  we  may  differ  on 
the  method  of  approach. 


It  Is  rather  symptomatic  of  how  we 
are  both  thinking  that  the  next  lines 
in  my  prepared  remarks  are  these  : 

We  have  but  3  months  to  establish 
firmly  the  lines,  link  the  bonds  with  al- 
lies, and  establish  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  world  our  position,  and  to 
begin  negotiations,  if  possible,  regarding 
Berlin,  for  the  Soviets  have  placed  a  red 
circle  about  the  date  of  May  27  as  the 
deadline  imposed  by  them  for  settlement 
of  the  Berlin  question. 

My  desire  to  make  this  clear  Is  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  yield  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  di.stiiiRui.shed  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  1.  I  wanted  to  state 
my  basic  points. 

I  tliink  the  issue  is  basic.     The  issue 
i.s.   will  the  United   States,   the   United 
Kingdom,   and   France,   now  accept  the 
basic  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  al- 
low    netrotiations — this      is     a     point 
espoused  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  myself — to  tike  place  between  the 
Governments  of  West  Germany  and  East 
Germany,  respectively,  about  the  unifica- 
tion of  Berlin  and  of  Germany?    Or  will 
the   three    Western    Powers   insist    that 
negotiations  mu.st   be  among   the   four 
powers — that    Is.     the    three    principal 
Western    Powers    which    defeated    Ger- 
many in  World  War  II.  plus  the  Soviet 
Union,   with   the  role  of   the  West  and 
East  German  Governments  that  of  ad- 
visers who  are  parties  in  interest,  the 
negotiations  to  encompass  the  unifica- 
tion of  all  Germany  and  the  problems 
incident  thereto,  including  Berlin;  a  so- 
lution to  be  premised  upon  a  free  expres- 
sion of  will  by  all  the  German  people 
in  the  only  way  we  know  to  have  their 
will  expressed   ultimately  and  finally — 
namely,  by  free.  all-German  elections. 
Mr.   President,    this    policy    has   now 
been  crystallized  by  the  text  of  the  notes 
of   the   United   States.  Britain.   France, 
and  West  Germnny,  delivered  to  the  So- 
viet Union  on  February  16.  inviting  the 
Soviet  Union  to  a  foreit-n  ministers'  con- 
ference    to     undertake     "negotiations 
among  the  four  powers  responsible  for 
Germany";    and    our    position    is    based 
upon  the  repeatedly  expressed  conviction 
of  the  US   Government  that  "the  con- 
tinued division  of  Germany  constitutes 
a  danger  to  European  security  and  world 
peace." 

The  question  is.  fairly  and  frankly, 
which  of  these  alternative  cour.se.s  of 
action — the  one  suggested  by  my  col- 
league from  Montana  or  the  one  sug- 
gested by  me  and  by  the  notes  of  the 
four  powers,  includin'4  West  Germnny — 
shall  be  pursued  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  of  the  free  world.  I  am  of  the  de- 
cided opinion.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
the  policy  reflected  by  notes  of  the  four 
powers — the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Fiance  and  West  Germany — 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  rather  than  negoti- 
ations between  the  East  and  West  Ger- 
man Governments. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion only  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  not  to  challenge 
it. 
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From  my  reading  of  the  press,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  a  short  time  ago  the 
Secretary  of  State  stated  publicly  that 
he  did  not  think  free  elections  in  Ger- 
many constituted  the  only  basis  uix)n 
which  we  could  seek  unification.  I  do 
not  quote  him  exactly;  but  I  believe  I 
liave  given  a  fair  representation  of  his 
blatement. 

In  view  of  that  statement  by  the  chief 
spokesman  for  this  admiristration  and 
liie  chief  architect  of  its  foreign  policy.  I 
\v(.nder  whether  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  in  support  of  that 
proposition  or  is  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  statement  as 
q.iotcd  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  were 
correct,  I  would  say  I  am  riot  in  support 
of  that  proposition.  But  the  quotation 
which  has  been  given  to  us  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  is  not  a  correct  one,  for 
what  Mr.  Dulles  stated,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  he  does  not  regird  as  a  sine 
qua  non  all-German  elections.  But  he 
said  that,  to  begin  with,  wt  can  start  on 
this  process  without  all-CJerman  elec- 
tions; he  said  he  did  no.  regard  all- 
German  elections  as  an  absolute  condi- 
tion precedent. 

That  is  my  understanding,  and  that  is 
what  I  have  constantly  reiterated,  as  I 
do  in  my  remarks  today — in  other  words, 
that  we  do  not  take  an  inflexible  posi- 
tion; we  do  not  say  there  must  be  such 
elections  or  else  we  will  not  even  talk  to 
the  other  side. 

I  believe  the  difference  between  my 
colleague  and  myself  and  the  p>osition 
of  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  can  be  stated  as  follows:  Are  we 
gomg  to  let  the  Germans  negotiate  be- 
tween themselves — which  Ls  his  propo- 
sition— or  are  we  going  to  have  the  nego- 
tiations conducted  between  the  real 
parties  in  Interest?  Certainly,  one  of 
them  is  the  Soviet  Union,  not  East  Ger- 
many, which  is  nothing  but  the  Soviet 
Union's  puppet  and  mask,  as  everyone 
knows. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  basis  of  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said.  I  see  no  differ- 
ence between  his  position  and  mine,  or 
between  our  position  and  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  before  me  the  transcript  of  the 
news  conference.  But  that  question  was 
raised;  and.  as  I  recall,  the  Secretary 
of  State  said  that  was  not  the  only  basis 
upon  which  a  imited  Germany  could  be 
brought  into  being.  So  I  do  not  see  any 
difference  on  that  point. 

I  am  wilUng  to  do  anythmg  which 
will  bring  about  a  unification  of  Ger- 
many. I  want  to  see  the  two  Germanys 
made  into  one;  and  I  want  to  see  that 
one  Germany  be  a  democratic,  federal 
republic. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  neither 
want  to  obscure  nor  to  forget  the  ques- 
tion. Let  us  not  get  off  on  the  rabbit 
track  of  what  Mr.  Dulles  said  about  free 
elections.  I  think  what  I  have  stated  is 
correct,  and  I  think  the  record  will  so 
prove.  The  Senator  from  Montana  un- 
doubtedly is  equally  sincere  in  his  belief 
as  to  what  the  record  will  prove.  So  we 
shall  simply  refer  to  the  record. 
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But  the  question  is:  Shall  the  East 
Germans  negotiate  this  matter?  Or 
shall  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States.  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
negotiate  it.  with  the  two  Germanys  as 
their  advisers? 

I  favor  the  latter.  As  I  understand 
the  speech  made  by  my  colleague,  he 
favors  the  former.  I  believe  that  is  the 
issue  which  is  being  debated  this  after- 
noon m  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  points  out  in  his  speech, 
which  I  have  read,  and  which  is  ex- 
cellent, that  for  14  years  the  occupying 
powers  have  been  in  Berlin.  For  a  good 
many  of  those  years  the  Western  Pow- 
ers and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  together  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  Germany. 

The  basic  tenet  of  our  stand  has  been 
that  the  unification  of  Germany  ought 
to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  free  elec- 
tions. I  favor  that.  I  wish  it  could  be 
done.  But  when  I  ask  the  State  De- 
partment officials  what  the  possibiUties 
are  of  achieving  that  sound  and  basic 
aim,  they  tell  me,  in  effect,  that  they 
do  not  see  a  possibility  of  its  occurrence 
within  a  decade. 

So  what  are  we  gomg  to  do?  Are 
we  to  wait  for  a  decade  for  all-Ger- 
man elections?  Or  are  we  going  to  try 
to  find  other  ways  or  means  of  bring- 
mg  this  question  to  a  head,  so  it  can  be 
settled — and  settled  in  a  way  which  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  mterests  of  the  free 
world  and.  In  particular,  of  the  Ger- 
man p>eople.    That  is  the  question. 

So  far  as  negotiations  between  the 
East  Germans  and  the  West  Germans 
are  concerned.  I  reF>eat  that,  in  both  Ber- 
lin and  the  two  Germanys.  negotiations 
have  been  going  on.  I  realize  that  it  Is 
said  that  they  have  been  going  on  at  a 
very  low  level  and  that  those  negotia- 
tions cover  chiefly  transportation  in  the 
city  of  Berlin  and  commercial  inter- 
course on  an  inter-zonal  basis  between 
East  Germans  and  West  Germans.  But 
if  we  examine  the  record  I  believe  we 
shall  find  that  the  negotiations  have 
been  on  more  than  a  low  level,  and  that, 
instead,  very  high  officials  in  the  eco- 
nomic ministry  of  West  Berlin  have 
been  carrying  on  contacts  with — I  as- 
sume; I  cannot  prove  it — their  counter- 
parts in  the  East  German  Government. 
So.  so  far  as  negotiations  between  the 
two  are  concerned,  they  are  nothing 
new. 

We  must  find  ways  or  means  to  end 
the  impasse. 

Although  I  repeat  that  I  favor — and 
favor  it  clearly  and  absolutely — all- 
Oermany  elections.  If  they  can  be 
achieved,  I  ask  whether  we  are  to  wait 
for  a  decade  to  bring  this  question  to 
a  head,  and  perhaps  not  even  then 
achieve  our  goal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion by  saying  to  my  colleague  that  he 
does  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know.  If 
the  East  Gemums  were  to  negotiate, 
there  might  never  be  a  chance  to  have 
free  elections  even  if  we  were  to  wait 
ten  decades.     However,  If  we  have  to 


choose  between  waiting  ten  decades,  and 
not  even  then  having  free  elections,  on 
one  hand  and  waiting  one  decade  and 
having  free  elections,  on  the  other  hand. 
I  favor  waiting  one  decade  and  having 
free  elections.  But  that  still  is  not  the 
point. 

In  the  Senate.  Senators  have  a  very 
happy  arrangement  of  mterrupting 
each  other;  and  the  result  is  that  a  Sen- 
ator who  is  speaking  often  does  not 
reach  the  main  point  of  his  remarks  be- 
fore he  encounters  arguments  against 
it. 

The  main  thmg  I  have  not  yet  stated 
is  why  I  do  not  agree.  I  disagree  in 
regard  to  who  should  do  the  negotiating. 
Why?  I  shall  come  to  that  point  m  my 
speech;  in  fact,  perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  me  to  come  to  it  now.  So  I  shall 
state  it  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     No,  not  yet. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  was  going  to  come 
later  to  the  point  to  which  he  has 
referred. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  under  the  circmn- 
stances.  I  shall  discuss  it  now.  The 
pomt  is  covered  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks, as  I  am  sure  the  occupants  of  the 
Press  Gallery  are  aware.  However,  I 
shall  discuss  that  point  now. 

The  question  is  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult within  Germany  itself.  The  minute 
we  say  we  are  going  to  let  the  West 
Germans  and  the  East  Germans  negoti- 
ate, that  will  be,  within  Germany  itself, 
what  is  known  there  as  "the  word." 

What  the  "word"  means  is  that  the 
United  States  has  thrown  in,  is  finished. 
Germany  is  done.  That  is  the  "word." 
The  minute  that  word  goes  out,  every- 
body runs  for  cover.  Everybody  knows 
that  they  have  got  to  do  business  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  whether  it  is  through 
the  East  Germans  or  elsewhere ;  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  stick  it  out, 
and  they  had  better  protect  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  supposed  to  be 
an  unsophisticated  Nation;  but  if  two 
World  Wars,  and  billions  of  dollars  of 
our  treasure,  mountains  of  our  labor,  and 
oceans  of  our  blood,  have  not  taught  us 
sophistication,  then,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  my  country. 

That  Is  why  I  am  speaking  today. 
What  is  our  decision  going  to  be  in  Ger- 
many? Is  It  going  to  be  that  we  got 
tired  of  waiting  and  we  should  let  the 
East  and  West  Germans  negotiate?  It 
will  be  the  "word"  in  Germany  that 
counts.  In  my  answer  to  the  point  made 
about  our  14  years  stay  In  Berlin,  I  wish 
to  say  we  have  waited  14  years.  We 
have  to  find  another  way.  I  would  not 
be  making  this  speech  if  our  State  De- 
partment had  not  been  trying  to  find 
another  way.  I  am  for  egging  them  on. 
I  want  to  help  the  Senator  from  Montana 
do  it.  I  am  not  for  letting  those  in  the 
State  Department  lose  their  way. 
That  is  why  I  am  bringing  this  question 
up.  I  am  not  for  letting  them  lose  their 
way  in  an  effort  to  find  another  way. 
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Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  fact  that  he  has  joined  in  this 
debate.  I  regret  I  have  not  heard  all  of 
his  statement.  I  heard  his  summations. 
I  know  what  the  Senator  from  Montana 
said  the  other  day.  My  observation  is 
essentially  this: 

The  value  of  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  of  the  past  week 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are  hav- 
ing this  debate  today.  What  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  suggested  was  not 
that  he  had  the  formula,  but  that  it 
was  time  there  was  some  open  public 
discussion  of  this  question,  over  the  radio, 
television,  and  in  other  directions. 

In  three  reports  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament,  it  was  my  privilege,  in 
the  preface  of  the  reports,  to  point  out 
that  there  should  be  a  reexamination 
of  the  whole  problem  of  central  Eu- 
rope. Two  times,  as  a  result  of  those 
reports,  I  received  emissaries  from  the 
State  Department,  and  elsewhere,  sug- 
gesting it  would  be  better  if  the  sugges- 
tion was  not  stated  so  publicly — despite 
the  fact  that  it  had  appeared  in  print 
and  had  been  publicly  stated. 

My  view  is  that  the  problem  we  face 
today  is  not  a  German  problem.     I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  crisis  in  Berlin,  which  was  made  a 
crisis  by  the  action  of  Premier  Khrush- 
chev, gave  us  an  opportunity  to  broaden 
the  whole  base  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.    I  believe  in  negotiations. 
but  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  sure  of  what 
we  intend  to  get.  and  how  long  it  may 
take  to  get  it.     We  ought  to  know  what 
is  our  ultimate  objective.    The  ultimate 
objective  must  not  be  only  the  solution 
of  the  problem  as  it  affects  the  city  of 
Berlin.    That  is  but  a  fraction,  a  point, 
and  a  minimal  point,  in  the  total  pic- 
ture.    The  total  picture  should  include 
the  reunification  of  Germany,  however 
that  reunification  may  be  obtained. 

It  seems  to  me  our  first  objective  In 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  an  effort  to  negotiate  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Red  troops  from  central 
Europe,  because  failure  to  have  a  with- 
drawal will  not  result  in  any  kind  of 
political  solution  that  will  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  on  a  solid  foundation. 

Let  me  state  my  point  more  concise- 
ly: I  happen  to  believe  that  negotia- 
tions between  East  and  West  Germans 
are  not  the  solution.  I  concur  in  that 
statement.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  trying  to  point  out,  not 
a  pat  formula,  but  was  trying  to  en- 
courage further  negotiations  to  seek 
some  reasonable  way  out  of  an  impasse 
which  was  more  than  a  static  situation, 
which  was  developing  into  a  dangerous 
situation. 

I  do  not  believe  really  enough  people 
In  the  country  appreciate  that  there  can 
be  war  over  West  Berlin.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve really  enough  people  in  this  coun- 
try appreciate  that  the  Premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  committed  his  coun- 
try to  an  almost  irretrievable  position  on 
West  Berlin.  When  we  negotiate,  he 
hMto  have  something  to  point  to  so 
thwC  ( 


can  be  the  appearance  that  the 


deadline  has  been  observed.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  unless  we  are 
statesmanlike  and  very  careful,  unless 
we  can  come  up  with  a  legitimate  pro- 
gram of  negotiation,  we  may  have  a 
shooting  war  over  Berlin.  If  we  with- 
draw from  Berlin  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  from  conflict,  we 
shall  lose  everything  in  Europe. 

I  believe  negotiations  should  be  taken 
under  consideration  by  the  major  powers, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
saying  so  pointedly  today;  but  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  limitod  to  Ger- 
many only.  Those  negotiations  must 
relate  to  Czechoslovakia,  Romania,  Po- 
land, and  other  countries.  After  all,  the 
problem  is  not  Germany;  the  problem  is 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  happen  to  think  there  is  going 
to  be  any  immediate  solution.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  agree  that, 
most  likely,  the  negotiations  will  con- 
tinue for  months,  perhaps  for  years.  I 
caution  my  fellow  Americans  not  to  be 
impatient.  The  ncu'otiation  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
withdraw  from  positions  in  Central  Eu- 
rope unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  a  price. 
We  have  not  made  up  our  minds  what 
price  we  want  to  pay.  The  Soviets  have 
23  divisions  in  Germany.  We  have  5  in 
West  Germany.  If  we  are  going  to  with- 
draw 5  divisions  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  to  withdraw  5  divisions,  it  will  still 
have  18  divisions  in  Germany.  So  we 
cannot  withdraw  troops  on  the  ba.sis  of 
division  for  division  or  man  for  man.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  slow  process. 

My  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
must  know  what  we  want  before  we  .start. 
Let  us  not  be  panicked  into  seeking  a 
solution  only  of  the  West  Berlin  situa- 
tion. If  we  plug  only  that  hole,  we  may 
find  that  a  leak  ha.s  sprung  somewhere 
else  in  the  world. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  Intend  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  problem  of  central 
Europe  which  has  been  precipitated  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of  certain 
lands  and  by  the  Soviet  Union's  pres- 
sures on  our  own  country  as  to  central 
Europe. 

The  question  is,  how  are  we  to  relieve 
that  pressure?  How  do  we  get  that  oc- 
cupation relinquished?  In  order  to  do 
so,  I  am  convinced  we  max  have  to  pre- 
pare our  officials  for  some  fundamental 
revisions  of  free  Western  national  se- 
curity, troop  locations,  and  foreign  policy 
adjustments,  that  go  far  beyond  some  of 
the  wLshful  thinking  of  today. 

I  am  willing  to  negotiate  in  good  faith, 
but  we  must  negotiate  so  carefully  that 
every  step  is  examined  10  times  under 
a  microscope,  for  fear  that  we  may  be 
negotiated  into  an  untenable  position 
rather  than  a  defensible  position. 

The  argimient  being  made  is  good. 
The  argument  is  5  yetirs  or  10  years  late. 
It  is  at  least  5  years  late.  We  should 
have  had  this  issue  discussed  a  long  time 
ago.  I  for  one  salute  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  having  the  courage,  in  the 
first  place,  to  open  the  discussion  of  the 
question  in  the  Senat*-.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  coming  back 
with  a  forceful  and  able  presentation  of 
what  are  some  of  the  possible  pitfalls  in 


the  negotiations  and  what  are  some  of 
the  opportunities.  We  need  such  dis- 
ctisslon.  When  we  complete  discussion 
of  this  phase  of  the  problem,  we  should 
proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  Par  East, 
and  look  Into  that  question;  and  then 
be  prepared  to  look  at  the  question  as  it 
applies  to  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota.  I  think  that,  as  I  de- 
velop my  thesis,  the  Senator  will  find  his 
thinking  and  mine  in  this  situation  run 
along  nearly  parallel  lines. 

Mr.  President,  first.  I  welcome  the  In- 
itiative of  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
coming  forward  with  proposals.  We  do 
need,  as  he  says,  "a  positive  policy  for 
peace"  and  the  status  quo  Is  not  such  a 
policy.  Also,  this  may  be  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  negotiating  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
a  new  political  and  mihtary  order  in 
Europe.  But,  if  we  are  to  do  this  with 
hope  of  success,  we  must  deal  with  the 
real  party  in  Interest — the  U.S.S.R. — and 
not  allow  a  strictly  East-West  German 
negotiation  in  which  West  Germany  will 
be  dealing  on  its  own  but  will  know  It  is 
dealing  not  with  East  Germany  but  with 
the  colossus  U.S.S.R.  itself. 

I  think  that  the  basic  proposition 
which  must  determine  our  course  of  ac- 
tion is  our  reason  for  being  In  Berlin  at 
all.  Our  being  there  at  all  is  to  assure 
the  people  of  Berlin  that  we  and  our 
allies  recognize  a  responsibility  for  the 
unification  of  Germany  under  freedom 
which  we  cannot  properly  rehnquish. 
We  cannot  sanction  the  Soviet  takeover 
of  Berlin  or  any  part  of  Germany  as  an 
aftermath  of  a  military  victory  in  which 
we  had  such  a  large  share.  That  Is  why 
we  first  took  our  stand  in  Berlin  and 
that  is  why  we  are  still  there  and  that 
is  why  we  are  likely  to  sUy  there  for 
some  tinie  to  come. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  says  that 
"We  are  in  Berlin  to  see  to  it  that  when 
that  city  is  once  again  the  capital  of  all 
Germany,  as  it  surely  will  be.  the  concept 
of  freedom  and  peace  will  not  be  absent 
from  the  scene."  I  wish  I  were  as  sure 
as  he  is  that  Berlin  will  once  again  surely 
be  the  capital  of  all  Germany,  but  I  think 
that  is  distinctly  begging  the  question 
and  assuming  the  success  of  the  very 
purpose  we  intended  to  serve,  an  as- 
sumption which  cannot  be  made,  cer- 
tainly, in  the  face  of  what  my  colleague 
proposes  that  our  policy  should  be. 

For,  what  is  at  stake  is  the  fate  of 
Europe  and  the  fate  of  peace,  not  alone 
the  fate  of  Germany.  Berlin  is  not  just 
a  city.  Berlin  represents  the  most  urgent 
point  of  contact  between  the  leading 
powers  in  the  free  world  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And.  most  critically  Important,  what 
we  think  will  happen  in  Berlin  is  not 
nearly  as  Important  as  what  the  Ger- 
mans think  will  happen  in  Berlin.  And 
to  the  Germans,  as  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ments of  their  leaders,  negotiations  be- 
tween East  and  West  Germany  about 
Berlin  represent  the  abandonment  of 
Berlin  by  the  leading  powers  of  the  free 
world  who  alone  can  mamtaln  the  free 
world's  position  there  and  give  hope  of 
a  Germany  unified  in  freedom  and  inte- 
grated into  the  E]uropean  community — 
the  best  assurance  against  a  return  of 
German  aggression. 
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Mr.  President.  I  digress  from  my  pre- 
viously prepared  text  to  state  an  obser- 
vation. I  am  a  lawyer.  There  are  many 
attorneys  in  the  Senate.  We  lawyers 
have  an  expression  to  the  effect.  "It 
isn't  what  the  facts  are;  it  is  what  the 
judge  thinks  they  are  that  counts." 

Mr.  President,  in  essence  the  funda- 
mental point  I  make  about  who  should 
carry  on  the  negotiations  is  that  it  is  not 
the  way  the  matter  looks  to  us  which  is  so 
vitally  important.  We  Americans  are 
great  ones  for  negotiating  and  saying. 
"Let  them  get  together  and  work  it  out." 
What  is  important  is  what  th:s  is  going  to 
mean  to  the  people  in  Europe.  Ftom  all 
the  evidence  we  have,  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  with  regard  to  what  was 
proposed  by  my  colleague  from  Montana. 

As  I  said  before,  it  will  be  taken  in 
West  Germany  as  the  "word"  that  West 
Germany  is  to  .seek  a  deal  with  the  So- 
viets at  the  risk  of  the  isolation  and 
neutralization  of  all  of  GL»rmany.  It 
would  represent  the  acceptance  by  the 
Western  allies  of  the  Soviet's  own  con- 
.struction  of  the  agreements  made  with 
the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  Ger- 
many as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

One  of  the  important  things  about  dic- 
tators Is  that  they  will  always  tell  one 
what  they  are  doing,  if  one  will  listen 
to  them.  The  Soviet  Union  .said  very 
frankly  In  its  document  handed  to  the 
U.S.  Ambas.sador  on  November  27.  1958, 
announcing  its  unilateral  policy  on  Ber- 
lin: 

The  governments  of  the  three  powers 
I  United  States.  tJnlted  Kingdom,  and 
France)  arc  seeklnR  to  keep  In  fcrce  the  long 
.'ince  obsolete  part  of  the  wartime  agree- 
ments which  govern  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many and  which  entitled  them  In  the  past 
to  stuy  In  Berlin. 

East-West  German  negotiations  on 
Berlin  could  be  interpreted  and  I  believe 
would  be  interpreted  as  our  acceptance 
implied  but  clear,  that  we  join  in  the 
denunciation  of  the  wartime  agreements. 

The  presence  of  the  Western  Powers 
in  Berlin  and  the  organization  of  the 
East  German  state  cannot  be  lx>ked  at  in 
a  vacuum  but  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  what  brought  them  into  being. 
The  rights  of  the  Western  Powers  In  Ber- 
lin are  the  result  of  the  events  of  war 
and  of  conditions;  namely,  the  encircle- 
ment of  the  city  by  Soviet-controlled 
territory,  which  have  not  been  changed 
during  the  intervening  time.  The  West- 
ern Powers  are  also  in  Berlin  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreements  concluded  by 
the  four  p>owers  at  the  meetings  of  for- 
eign ministers  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  It  was  originally  proposed  un- 
der the  Potsdam  Agreement  ol  1945  that 
the  four  powers  should  prepare  Germany 
for  reconstruction  of  its  political  life  on 
a  democratic  basis  with  freedom  for  all 
democratic  political  parties,  and  that  the 
Allied  Coimcil  of  Ministers  should  pre- 
pare a  German  peace  settlement  to  be 
accepted  by  an  all-German  government. 
This  was  to  be  established  as  soon  as 
conditions  would  permit.  The  Soviet 
Union  sabotaged  this  agreement  In  the 
effort  to  bring  all  of  Germany  under  Its 
control,  and.  falling  that,  put  East  Ger- 
many  under   Communist  control,   sup- 


pressed its  freedom,  caused  its  economy 
to  be  commimized,  rearmed  East  Ger- 
many, and  annexed  the  eastern  terri- 
tories— the  Oder-Neisse  line — outright. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  refers 
to  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  to  what  par- 
ticular section  does  the  Senator  refer? 

Does  the  Senator  refer  to  the  69,000 
square  miles  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse, 
taken  over  by  Poland  at  the  instigation 
of  Russia,  for  which  the  Soviet  Union 
took  an  area  of  something  like  90,000 
square  miles  from  the  Poles  and  annexed 
it  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  the  area  west  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  now  incorporated  in  the  East  Ger- 
many territory? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  speak  of  the  truncated 
territory,  the  territory  which  was  taken 
in  order  to  make  the  shift  which  was 
made  with  Poland. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  territory  Po- 
land now  has? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  make  the  point  his- 
torically, because  we  all  know  the  facts. 
Once  the  Russians  decided  they  could 
not  get  all  of  Germany,  they  proceeded 
to  work  their  will  on  East  Germany  as 
they  pleased.  This  territorial  annexa- 
tion was  one  of  the  elements  of  their 
working  their  will  on  East  Germany. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  and  if  the 
two  Germanys  are  unified,  does  the  Sen- 
ator envisage  there  may  be  a  problem 
connected  with  this  so-called  titmcated 
area  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse — the  irre- 
denta, the  lost  territories — in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  German  problem? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  will  be  a 
very  big  factor.  I  think  it  will  be  one 
of  the  really  important  facts  to  demon- 
strate that  one  has  to  deal  with  the  real 
party  in  interest,  which  is  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  its  "sticky  hands"  on 
this,  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
this  sequence  of  events  which  forced  the 
Western  Powers  to  look  to  their  own 
defenses  and  brought  into  being  succes- 
sively the  Western  European  Union,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and 
the  inclusion  of  West  Germany  in  this 
common  defense,  and  Its  rearmament, 
which  is  going  on  today. 

If  we  needed  any  confirmation  of  the 
purpHDses  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
need  for  a  judicious  position  on  the  part 
of  the  Western  allies.  It  is  supplied  by 
the  sheer  arrogance  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal of  November  27,  1958,  in  regard  to 
Berlin.  For  the  Soviet  Union  proposes 
that  only  West,  not  East.  Berlin  be  made 
a  free  city. 

They  say,  "East  Berlin  Is  the  capital 
of  East  Germany.  We  cannot  do  any- 
thing with  that.  We  want  to  make  a 
free  city  of  your  part  of  it." 


Also,  says  the  Soviet  Union,  if  a  free 
city  Is  set  up  in  West  Berlin — and  now 
we  come  to  one  of  those  things  which 
only  dictators  can  say  with  a  straight 
face— "it— the  U.S.S.R.— will  do  its  ut- 
most to  promote  the  attainment  of  these 
aims,  especially  by  placing  orders  for 
such  an  amount  of  manufactiu-ed  goods 
as  would  fully  insure  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of  the  economy  of  the  free 
c'ty.  and.  also,  by  regular  systematic 
supplies  to  West  BerUn  of  the  necessary 
ra^  material  and  foodstuffs  on  a  com- 
mercial basis." 

If  the  wolf  in  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
could  talk,  this  is  what  he  would  be 
saying. 

Considering  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  operations  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  could  anyone 
doubt  for  a  minute  that  this  is  serving 
notice  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  impose 
promptly,  through  its  puppet  Communist 
German  Democratic  Republic  of  East 
Germany  which  surroimds  Berlin,  full 
economic  control  over  the  free  city  of 
West  Berlin,  a  control  inherent  in  the 
power  of  economic  strangulation.  And 
that  will  be  the  end  of  West  Berlin  as 
it  has  been  up  to  now  the  end  of  East 
Berlin.  The  very  implication  of  the 
term  "free  city"  in'its  historic  and  legal 
application  is  not  the  freedom  of  its 
people  but  its  defenselessness  and  reli- 
ance for  security  on  the  respect  of  its 
status  by  its  neighbors. 

Again  using  the  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  analogy,  are  we  willing  to  accept 
that  guarantee  from  the  Soviet  wolf,  and 
permit  it  to  lie  down  in  pesu;e  and  quiet 
with  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  which 
would  be  West  Berlin?  I  think  our  an- 
swer is  emphatically  "No." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  wolf  lie 
down  with  Little  Red  Riding  Hood? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  he  did  not.  My 
children  will  call  me  to  account  for  that 
analogy. 

The  Soviet  proposal  goes  on  to  state: 

If  this  proposal  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
U.S.  Government  there  is  no  topic  left  for 
talks  on  the  Berlin  question  by  the  former 
occupying  powers. 

Let  it  be  noted  again  that  there  are  no 
proposals  here  about  East  Berlin  but 
only  about  West  Berlin. 

Stripped  of  all  verbiage,  this  is  really 
an  ultimatum.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  correct.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  on  a  hook.  The  question  is  how  it  is 
going  to  get  off  the  hook,  rather  than 
whether  it  intends  to  go  to  war,  though 
I  thoroughly  agree  that  we  cannot  rule 
anything  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  emphasizing  that 
this  is  an  ultimatum,  that  we  are  facing 
a  deadline  and  a  dateline.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  Is  bringing  out  these 
points  before  it  is  too  late,  rather  than 
if   and  when  something  occurs   which 
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might  entail  great  loss  of  life,  not  only 
for  Germans,  but  for  Americans.  That 
is  what  is  worrying  me  to  a  considerable 
degree.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
is  emphasizing  that  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt the  trend  of  the  Senator's  fine 
speech,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  performing 
a  constructive  service  this  afternoon  in 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  thinking. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield  1  did  a  good  thing 
when  he  raised  the  Berlin  question  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  week  ago. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  neither  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  nor  the 
people  of  our  country  have  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
Situation.  Since  1956  the  Soviet  Union 
has  taken  a  number  of  setbacks.  One 
In  connection  with  the  Suez  crisis;  an- 
other m  the  Lebanon  crisis;  and  one  in 
the  Quemoy-Matsu  crisis.  We  must 
take  this  fact  into  account  when  we 
Judge  the  Soviet  purpose  in  delivering 
an  ultimatum  over  Berlin. 

I  very  much  hope  that  this  debate,  in 
which  other  Senators  will  undoubtedly 
join,  will  awaken  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  country  to  the  fact  that 
we  may  be  facing  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous crises  we  have  faced  with  respect 
to  Soviet  Russia. 

I  gather  from  the  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  that 
one  of  his  chief  differences  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  on  this  point: 
While  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
suggested  negotiations  between  the  two 
governments  in  Berlin,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  holds  that  no  negotiations 
should  take  place  unless  the  four  powers 
take  part — because  the  question  of  Ber- 
hn  cannot  be  separated  from  the  ques- 
tion of  the  union  of  Germany  itself.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  this  point. 

In  delivering  an  ultimatum,  Russia 
has  put  itself  on  a  limb,  as  the  Senator 
says — in  the  position  in  which  it  will 
have  to  make  adjustments,  if  any  prog- 
ress in  negotiations  is  possible.  Does 
not  the  Senator  also  believe  that,  with- 
out giving  up  the  principles  of  our  posi- 
tion— that  is,  that  we  will  not  withdraw 
our  troops,  or  give  up  our  rights  of 
access — that  while  standing  firm  on  our 
rights  in  Berlin,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  West  Berlin,  we  must  be  think- 
ing as  to  what  our  position  will  be  in 
respect  to  the  final  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  reuniting  Germany? 

I  suggest  that  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  Berlin  problem,  and  of  the  German 
problem,  may  be  related  to  the  with- 
drawal of  allied  troops  from  Germany 
and  of  Russian  troops  behind  Russian 
borders. 

We  must  begin  thinking  about  what 
our  ultimate  aim  and  purpose  is.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Dulles  is  doing  this.  These 
are  questions  we  can  discuss. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  for  his  very 
able  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  while 


the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  on  his 
feet? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
In  just  a  moment.  First.  I  wish  to  re- 
spond to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  who  is  a  most  distin- 
guished expert  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

I  intend  to  yield  in  a  moment  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana;  and  after  I  shall 
have  done  so.  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed 
to  complete  my  statement,  when  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  again. 

I  have  a  set  of  explicit  proposals  which 
indicates  the  kind  of  thinking  to  which 
we  must  condition  ourselves  in  order  to 
bring  about  some  solution. 

I  remind  my  colleague  that  I  am  very 
cognizant  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  interesting  analysis  made  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  in  an  article  entitled  "Mr. 
Dulles  Is  Needed."  In  which  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann sets  forth  his  own  analysis  as  to 
why  the  Russians  got  into  this  situation. 
That  analysis — and  I  shall  refer  to  it 
later — is  of  such  a  character  that  it  com- 
pels us  to  think  through  exactly  what  we 
shall  propose,  in  the  way  in  which  a  good 
negotiator  always  thinks  through  a  pro- 
posal. He  Eisks  himself,  "Is  it  a  proposal 
which  is  good  for  me?  If  so,  is  it  a  pro- 
posal which  could  be  accepted  by  the 
other  side?"  Otherwise  we  completely 
outtrade  ourselves. 

I  shall  make  these  proposals  In  the 
same  spirit  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  made  his.  I  believe  they  rep- 
resent a  pattern  which  should  be  accept- 
able to  us,  and  ought  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  party  on  the  other  side  if  he  is  ne- 
gotiating in  good  faith. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  commending  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  taking  the  floor 
this  afternoon;  and  I  join  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  commending  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  the  impartial, 
unbiased,  down-to-earth  interest  he  has 
always  shown  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. While  he  may  deny  that  he  is  an 
expert  and  an  authority.  I  beg  to  dif- 
fer with  him  in  that  respect,  because  he 
is  an  outstanding  authority  in  that  field. 
Seeing  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in 
the  Chamber  recalled  to  my  mind  an 
incident  which  I  wish  he  would  either 
corroborate  or  straighten  out  for  the 
Record. 

When  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Sixth  General  Assembly  in  Par- 
is, in  1951,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
was  also  a  delegate.  At  that  time,  as  I 
recall— and  I  am  speaking  entirely  from 
memory — the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
handled  the  so-called  German  question. 
Is  it  true  that  on  one  occasion,  at  the 
Palais  de  Chaillot  in  1951,  delegations 
representing  both  East  and  West  Ger- 
mans came  before  the  Senator's  commit- 
tee and  repr^ented  the  two  parts  of 
Germany  in  a  discussion  on  the  question 
of  Germany?  Can  the  Senator  corrobo- 
rate that?  I  am  not  certain  in  my  own 
mind. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  defer  once 


more.  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  cor- 
rect that  In  1951  I  v/as  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  was  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Mr.  Mansfuld.  At 
that  time  I  had  charge  of  the  Germaa 
question  before  the  General  Assembly. 
We  asked  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  West  Germany  and  East  Ger- 
many to  app>ear  before  our  committee. 
The  chief  issue  was  whether  It  would  be 
possible  to  get  an  agreement  upon  elec- 
tions lookmg  toward  reunification. 
After  the  debate  was  finished.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  there  could  be  no  agreement. 
The  Russians,  who  as  now  were  directing 
the  East  Germans,  stated  flatly  that 
there  could  be  no  elections  under  United 
Nations  supervision,  and  none  except  in 
the  way  they  had  proposed.  Their  pro- 
posal then  was  the  same  as  today,  the 
same  method  of  elections  proposed  in 
Korea,  and  the  same  kind  taken  In 
Poland.  Their  proposals  are  designed  to 
deny  free  elections,  and  to  swallow  free 
governments. 

All  this  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
Russia  will  not  agree  to  any  general 
elections  at  this  time  and  that  Russia 
will  not  give  up  its  control  over  East 
Germany  without  some  quid  pro  quo. 
It  is  a  question  which  we  must  face. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  brought  out  so  ably 
and  rightly,  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  must  Kive  up  our  position  In  Berlin. 
I  apree  with  him  that  it  is  better  to  wait 
10  or  15  years  to  arrive  at  a  just  solution 
than  settle  it  in  the  Russian  way  now. 

But  the  danger,  and  the  necessity  for 
an  ultimate  settlement,  requires  that 
new  approaches  be  made  on  both  sides 
to  avert  the  possibility  of  an  awful  war. 
I  referred  earlier  to  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Europe.  I  want  it  to  be 
clear  that  I  was  speaking  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  ultimate  settlement  that 
would  reunite  Germany  democratically. 
If  this  is  a  possibihty.  we  may  consider 
that  all  troops  might  be  withdrawn  from 
Germany  if  Russian  troops  retired  be- 
hind Russian  borders. 

I  see  one  common  interest  as  a  basis 
of  negotiations.  If  we  can  assume  that 
Russia  does  not  want  war,  as  our  country 
does  not  want  war,  there  may  be  a  com- 
mon basis  of  negotiation.  I  shall  not 
interrupt  my  friend  from  New  York  any 
further. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  First  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  congratulate  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  for  leading  a  discussion 
in  the  Senate  on  perhaps  the  most  cru- 
cial international  question  which  today 
confronts  not  only  the  people  of  our 
country,  but  also  the  people  of  the  free 
world. 

I  seek  information  on  one  point.  I 
heard  only  a  part  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Montana  said  a  few  moments  ago. 
I  rely  on  my  own  somewhat  faulty  recol- 
lection to  the  effect  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  a  half 
dozen  years  ago  or  so  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion under  which  a  committee  was  to  be 
appointed  from  among  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  determine  if  an 
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election  might  be  held  in  Western  Ger- 
many, in  Communist  East  Germany,  and 
in  both  parts  of  Berlin,  and  as  to  whether 
or  not  such  elections  could  be  held 
freely. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  such 
a  proposal,  that  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  that  then  the  Russians  of 
East  Germany  and  of  the  ea.stern  sector 
of  Berlin  refused  to  permit  the  members 
of  the  committee  even  to  enter  those  two 
areas.  Am  I  correct  in  that  recollec- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  sUite  author- 
itatively whether  that  happened  or  not. 
I  do  have  a  recollection  of  a  .similar  sit- 
uation. However,  I  believe  we  can  draw 
the  analogy,  becau.se  that  appears  to  be 
the  Communist  pattern,  judping  by  what 
they  did  with  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Hungary.  There  they  took 
the  attitude  that  they  would  not  admit 
the  Commission  at  all.  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  the  incident  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  California.  I  am 
sure  we  can  take  it  as  a  findmg  of  fact 
that  that  is  the  position  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  of  its  satellites,  that 
they  will  not  let  anyone  in  to  investipate 
the  question  of  whether  any  free  elec- 
tion would  be  possible. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  establishment  of 
that  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  abun- 
dant and  powerful  argument  in  favor 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  parts  of 
the  Senator's  thesis  today  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  of  free  elections  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
That  is  absolutely  so. 

Willy  Brandt,  governing  mayor  of  the 
city  of  West  Berlin,  said  in  response  to 
the  Russian  plan  as  soon  as  it  was 
announced: 

It  Is  the  recognizable  goal  of  Communist 
policy  to  make  the  whole  of  Berlin  part  of 
the  BO-called  German  EK-mocratlC  Republic. 
No  amount  of  talking  can  divert  attention 
from  this. 

This  is  the  summation  of  the  point 
which  represents  the  potent  danger,  in- 
deed the  imacceptable  hazard^  of  nego- 
tiations between  the  East  and  West  Ger- 
man Governments  about  Berlin  is  the 
fact  that  It  will  be  taken  without  ques- 
tion as  a  signal  in  West  Germany  that 
this  is  the  end  of  the  position  of  the 
Western  allies  with  respect  to  German 
unification;  that  the  Western  position 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  Germany  is 
crumbling  and  will  likely  be  abandoned, 
and  that  West  Germany  had  better  move 
to  make  the  best  deal  it  can  with  the 
Soviet  Union's  puppets  in  East  Germany 
before  it  is  completely  left  at  the  post — 
abandoned,  the  victim,  with  no  negotiat- 
ing power  whatever.  We  need  not  guess 
about  this.  The  whole  attitude  of  the 
We.st  German  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  West  Berlin  confirms  for  us 
the  dreadful  danger  in  which  they  con- 
sider themselves  to  be  and  the  urgent 
need,  therefore,  for  maintaining  stead- 
fastly the  pK)licy  upon  which  we  have 
embarked. 

Willy  Brandt,  of  course.  Is  a  leadmg 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
the  SPD,  which  is  the  primary  minority 


party  in  the  German  Bundestag.  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  is  the  leader  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party.  These  are 
the  two  major  parties  m  West  Crermany. 

Even  our  ofiQcial  policy  now  is  not 
an  inflexible  policy;  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  already  noted  that  free  elec- 
tions may  not  necessarily  be  the  first 
step  toward  German  reunification, 
though  they  certainly  should  be  the 
last  step,  and  that  free  elections  are 
not  the  only  way  in  which  to  start  the 
ball  rolling. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  make 
It  clear  as  a  point  of  the  remarks  I  made 
a  few  minutes  ago  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
position of  troops,  that  I  was  talkmg 
in  terms  of  the  reunification  of  Crer- 
many. by  the  people  of  Germanysip  free 
elections.  I  stand  wholeheartedly  with 
the  decision  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Dulles,  and  with  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  we 
should  not  give  up  any  rights  we  have 
in  Berlin,  that  we  should  not  give  up 
rights  of  access  either  by  air  or  by  land, 
that  we  should  not  give  up  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  free  Germany.  I  believe 
there  are  common  interests  to  be 
found — that  of  avoiding  war.  that  of 
security — upon  which  negotiations  can 
go  forward. 

I  stand  wholeheartedly  with  the 
President  and  Mr.  Dulles  in  their  firm 
positions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  should 
be  made  very  clear  that  while  we  may 
discuss  the  question,  and  while  we  may 
have  differences,  there  are  certain  thmgs 
about  which  there  are  no  differences, 
and  that  there  are  certain  actions  we 
intend  to  take  m  suppwrt  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now  I  should  like  to 
proceed  with  the  remainder  of  my  ad- 
dress. If  any  Senator  wishes  to  ask  me 
questions  after  I  have  concluded  my  re- 
marks. I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  actual 
questions  and  answers  with  respect  to 
the  statements  of  Secretary  Dulles,  and 
his  statements  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  pursuance  to  the  in- 
quiry of  my  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl,  I  now  make  the  follow- 
ing proposals  for  four-power  negotia- 
tions, with  East  and  West  Grerman 
advisory  participation.  The  proposals, 
some  of  which  are  on  the  table,  and 
some  of  which  are  not — and  I  will 
try  to  distinguish  between  them — are 
suggestions  on  which  the  four  powers 
can  negotiate  and  still  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
proposals  are: 

First.  A  real  understanding  exists  that 
the  mutual  security  of  both  East  and 


West  demands  that  the  military  balance 
of  power  should  not  be  changed  to  the 
detriment  of  either  side.  Proposals  have 
been  made  for  an  undertaking  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  not  to  move  its 
defenses  eastward  beyond  their  present 
position,  if  a  reunited  Germany  should 
choose  to  remain  in  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance, and  to  treat  East  Germany  as  a 
demilitarized  buffer  zone  containing  only 
ordinary  police  forces  to  maintain  in- 
ternal order,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
immediate  entry  mto  East  Germany  of 
NATO  forces,  even  though  they  are 
Germans. 

Second.  Agreement  is  possible  that  no 
missile  bases  are  to  be  built  on  German 
soil.  East  or  West. 

Third.  There  can  be  a  thinning  out 
of  forces  in  West  Germany — not  now 
talking  about  West  Berlin,  but  West  Ger- 
many— in  return  for  a  thinning  out  of 
Soviet  forces  in  East  Germany,  a  proc- 
ess which  lessened  tensions  after  the 
achievement  of  German  unification 
would  make  increasingly  possible. 

Fourth.  The  Western  Powers  have  in- 
dicated their  interest  in  entering  into 
a  European  security  pact,  superimposed 
on  both  the  NATO  alliance  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  alliance,  to  meet  the  So- 
viet proposal  of  an  East-West  non- 
aggression  pact.  In  this  respect,  action 
is  necessary.  It  should  be  made  clear, 
however,  that  the  conversion  of  Eastern 
European  states  into  satellites  is  not  con- 
doned or  approved. 

In  that  respect,  we  should  all  recall 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  East  Germany  is  but  one  example 
of  the  complex  of  slavery  which  has  been 
imposed  UE>on  Eastern  Europ>e.  It  is  my 
view  that  if  we  can  be  successful  in 
working  out  the  situation  of  East  Ger- 
many, then  we  will  begin  to  unlock  the 
door  of  central  Europ)e,  while  if  we  rele- 
gate East  Germany  to  Soviet  serfdom, 
for  decades  to  come,  we  can  write  off 
Eastern  Europe  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

Fifth.  Every  effort  is  being  made  at 
Geneva  to  arrive  at  a  solution  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  problem  of  nuclear 
testing,  and  the  prevention  of  surprise 
attack,  both  pacts  to  be  made  self- 
enforcing  through  effective  systems  of 
inspection  and  control  under  United 
Nations  auspices.  It  is  well  knov^Ti  that 
those  negotiations  have  gotten  nowhere. 
Under  the  spur  of  German  reimifica- 
tion.  these  negotiations  can  be  consum- 
mated. One  way  out  of  the  present  im- 
passe at  Geneva  opened  by  a  European 
settlement  would  be  the  acceptability  of 
a  short-term  notice  period  for  terminat- 
ing any  agreement  entered  into  at  Ge- 
neva, thereby  relieving  the  parties  of 
fears  of  being  parties  to  an  agreement 
with  the  operation  of  which  they  are 
dissastisfied.  and  to  which  they  are  tied 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  correct  that 
under  the  fourth  point  enumerated  by 
the  Senator,  he  is  advocating  the  pos- 
sibility of  entering  into  a  European  se- 
curity pact? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  under  his 
filth  point  he  is  advocating  a  reasonable 
solution,  at  least,  to  the  two  conferences 
now  in  progress,  one  of  them  in  suspen- 
sion, the  conference  against  surprise  at- 
tacks— both  conferences  taking  place  in 
Geneva,  by  the  way — and  the  other  con- 
ference looking  toward  the  ending  of 
the  testing  of  nuclear  bombs? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  that  my  ninth  suggestion,  which 
I  made  a  week  ago  today,  covers  the 
same  territory  in  mentioning  the  Rap- 
ocki  and  Eden  plans,  and  predicating 
consideration  being  given  to  them  on 
reasonable  agreements  which  may 
emerge  from  the  Geneva  conference  on 
surprise  attacks  and  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  we  are  in  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  welcome  more  and 
more  the  areas  of  our  agreement.  I 
think  I  pointed  out  at  the  very  inception 
of  my  speech  the  principal  area  of  dis- 
agreement, which  I  did  my  utmost  to 
narrow;  and  I  am  now  demonstrating 
that,  notwithstanding  my  conviction 
that  we  would  be  selling  freedom  down 
the  river  if  we  let  the  East  and  West 
Germans  negotiate  this  deal.  I  still  re- 
tain a  considerable  amount  of  faith  that 
this  whole  picture  can  be  cleared  up.  So 
I  am  delighted,  rather  than  displeased, 
that  there  are  areas  of  complete  agree- 
ment between  us  as  to  where  the  flex- 
ibility ought  to  reside  in  terms  of  secu- 
rity pacts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  the 
areas  are  more  than  merely  the  two 
enumerated. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  of  that,  too. 
This  whole  program,  some  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  as  he  truly 
says,  has  outlined  too.  adopts  again  the 
negotiating  policy  we  have  found  best 
with  the  Russians — just  as  is  advanced 
in  the  Baruch-Hancock  atomic  weapons 
control  plan — the  step-by-step  approach 
by  which  each  act  done  depends  on  the 
completion  of  the  preceding  one. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  Khrushchev 
rejected  this  idea  in  the  speech  which 
he  made  just  the  other  day,  in  which, 
incidentally,  he  got  himself  further  out 
on  a  limb  in  terms  of  the  use  of  force. 
He  said,  in  practical  effect,  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  nothing  to  negotiate;   that 
they  do  not  have  any  accommodation 
for   the   idea   of   step-by-step   activity; 
that  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  ne- 
gotiate.   But  I  do  not  think  that  either 
the  Senator  from  Montana  or  I  or  any- 
one else  is  confounded  by  that  philos- 
ophy.   That  is  the  technique  of  putting 
up  a  tough  front,  an  ungiving  attitude. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  can 
forget  that  when  we  did  a  real  good  job 
on  the  Berlin  airlift,  notwithstanding  all 
the    truculent    statements   which   were 
made  about  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  Ber- 
lin airlift  turned  out  to  be  successful. 
The  Russians  quit  when  they  knew  they 
were  licked— not  licked  in  any  military 
sense,  but  licked  in  the  sense  that  they 
understood  the  nonsupport  by  the  peo- 
ple and  the  antagonism  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  world,  and  the  successful  lapse 


of  time  In  order  to  bring  about  both 
things. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  stem  lesson 
from  that  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  situation  and  the  way  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  negotiated. 

The  Western  Powers  have  not  been 
truculent,  even  about  the  impediments 
which  might  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
access  to  West  Berlin  after  May  27,  1959. 
The  suggestion  is  abroad  that  even  the 
East  German  puppet  government  could, 
under  proper  circum.stancps  be  treated 
as  the  agent  of  the  USSR.;  also  that 
United  Nations  consideration  will  be 
sought  before  there  is  any  serious 
countermove  by  the  Western  Powers 
against  an  effort  to  impede  acce.ss  to 
West  Berlin;  and.  finally,  I  think  It  is 
clearly  impLed  that  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  French  counter- 
moves  will  be  in  relation  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  impediments  put  up  to  West 
Berlin  access. 

The  President  made  that  clear  Just 
yesterday,  in  answering  the  sweeping, 
dangerous  statement  of  Khrushchev,  a 
statement  which  everyone  understands, 
in  which  Khrushchev  said  that  If  any. 
one  should  start  shooting,  it  would  mean 
the  beginnine  of  war. 

The  President  hastened  to  reassure 
him — and  there  he  was  on  solid  ground 
as  a  great  military  commander — that  we 
do  not  intend  to  start  shooting  imle-ss  a 
situation  which  the  Russians  create  de- 
mands it.  It  seems  clear  that  we  will 
resist,  but  we  are  not  threatening  major 
war  over  minor  difficulties.  We  will  react 
strongly  only  if  it  is  really  ab.solutely  es- 
sential. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  was  Interested  in 
the  paragraph  in  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  said  : 

The  Western  Powers  have  not  been  trucu- 
lent, even  about  the  Impediments  which 
might  be  placed  In  .he  way  of  access  to 
West  Berlin  after  May  27.  1959.  The  sug- 
gestion Is  abroad  that  even  the  East  Ger- 
man puppet  government  could,  under  proper 
circumstances,  be  treated  as  the  agent  ot  the 
US.S.R. 

Who  made  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand,  the 
suggestion  was  indicated,  if  not  actually 
made,  in  the  talks  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  also 
said: 

United  Nations  consideration  will  be 
sought  before  there  Is  any  serious  counter- 
move  by  the  Western  Powers  against  an  effort 
to  Impede  access  to  West  Berlin. 

Who  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Again.  I  think,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    And  then: 

Finally,  I  think,  it  is  clearly  Implied  that 
U.K. -U.S. -French  coiaitermoves  will  be  In  re- 
lation to  the  seriousness  of  the  impedimenta 
put  up  to  West  BerUn  access. 

That,  likewise,  is  an  Indication  of 
Western  opposition.  Does  not  this  show 
that  the  Western  position,  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  Dulles,  is  one  of 
fairly  good  flexibility  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  think  so. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  it  not  Indi- 
cate that  the  old  position  of  rigidity  both 
imder  Democratic  and  Republic&n  ad- 
ministrations has  been  modified  to  a  cer- 
tain degree? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  attempts  made  to 
widen  further  tlie  field  of  maneuver  and 
the  area  of  negotiation  might  be  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  Western  nations  and 
might  be  used  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
Secretar>'  Dulles  in  conducting  negoti- 
ations affecting  Berlin  and  Germany? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  I  made  that 
point  before  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, namely,  that  I  am  all  for  showing 
them  a  new  way,  a  better  way,  a  clearer 
way;  but  I  am  not  for  showing  them 
how  to  lose  their  way. 

Hence,  the  fundamental  point  of  dif- 
ference, which  I  reiterate,  that  I  want 
the  four-power  negotiations.  I  am 
against  East  and  West  German  negoti- 
ations, because  they  will  affirmatively 
and  clearly  sell  Germany  down  the  river. 
That  is  the  whole  point  of  the  debate 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand 
the  resolution,  which  I  assume  the  Sena- 
tor will  submit,  it  contains  something 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  seek  four-power  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Governments  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  USSR., 
with  the  West  and  East  German  gov- 
ernments as  advisory  in  such  negoti- 
ations, as  the  means  whereby  a  free  and 
united  Germany  may  be  created. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  too 
far  apart  in  what  I  have  said  and  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  proposing 
in  his  speech  and  in  the  resolution  he 
intends  to  submit  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  we  are  not  too 
far  apart.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  joined  with  me. 
I  hope  very  much  we  can  agree. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  can  agree, 
because  the  various  areas  that  both  of 
us  have  described  as  'flexibility"  are.  as 
everyone  knows — and  quite  properly 
so — the  result  of  an  apparent  determi- 
nation by  the  U.S.  Government.  I  am 
not  speaking  on  the  basis  of  conversa- 
tions with  the  President  or  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  I  believe  It  is 
quite  clear  that  this  decision  was  made. 
First,  there  must  be  room  for  maneu- 
vering; and,  second,  we  must,  once  and 
for  all,  be  at  one  with  our  allies. 

So  the  whole  complex  situation  we 
have  been  discussing  today  and  to 
which  I  have  been  alluding  in  the  cmirse 
of  my  speech  on  the  resolution  I  am 
proposing,  is  based  upon  the  position 
essentially  agreed  upon  between  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  West  Germany.  It  is  all  to 
the  good  that  we  are  together  on  a  con- 
sidered policy  which  is  not  rigid,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  preserves  the 
fundamentals. 

But  I  repeat  that  we  should  not  forget 
where  we  began.  We  began  with  the 
proposition  that  because  we  have  almost 
become  exhausted,  after  waiting  14 
years  for  this  thing,  let  us  let  the  East 
Germans  and  the  West  Germans  "go  at 
it."  I  am  opposed  to  that;  and  that  la 
what  I  have  addressed  myself  to  today. 
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If  we  are  departing  from  that,  and  if 
now  we  are  getting  to  what  is  now  the 
Western  formula,  that  is  fine;  and  I  am 
delighted  that  all  the  things  said  and 
done  apparently  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  thinking  with  which  we 
began  a  week  ago — the  idea  of  East- 
West  negotiations  about  Berlin  and,  in- 
cidentally, about  Germany. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  the 
first  resolve  of  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  does,  as  I  pi'evi- 
ously  indicated,  call  for  the  use  of  the 
West  German  Government  and  the  East 
German  Government  as  advisers  in 
such  negotiations  on  the  means  whereby 
a  free  and  united  Germany  may  be 
created. 

The  SeiKator  from  New  York  has  just 
fini-shed  sta^ng  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  the  cyie  who  has  made  the  state- 
ment that  eyen  the  East  German  puppet 
governmenjrcould.  under  prot>er  circum- 
.stances,  be  treated  as  the  agent  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  assume  he  means  that 
would  be  agreed  to  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdoiii.  and  France.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  I  assume  it  would 
be  by  the  de  facto  action  of  those  Gov- 
ernments in  recognizing  the  East  Ger- 
mans as  an  agent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  his  resolution, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  advocat- 
ing that  the  East  Germans  and  the  West 
Germans  be  considered  as  advisers;  and 
he  has  said  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
indicated  that  "under  prop>er  circum- 
stances" the  Western  Powers  would  treat 
the  Ea'^t  German  puppet  government  as 
the  agent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  desire  to  have  my  po- 
sition clearly  understood.  I  have  stated 
my  pwsition  time  and  time  again,  and  I 
shall  state  it  again  now:  As  everyone 
knows,  the  West  German  Government 
would  be  the  advLscr  to  the  three  West- 
em  Powers,  when  negotiating;  and  the 
East  German  Government,  we  assume, 
would  be  the  advi.scr  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernmerit — although  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  to  have  the  East 
German  Government  as  its  adviser,  if  it 
did  not  wish  it  to  be.  But  the  essential 
framework  is  the  four-power  negotia- 
tions. 

As  I  have  said  a  dozen  times  this 
afternoon,  we  began  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  going  to  be  led  out  of 
this  wilderness,  so  said  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  when  we  have  East  German 
and  West  German  negotiations  for  the 
imiflcation  of  Berlin  and  of  Germany. 

I  have  yet  to  analyze  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  the 
New  York  Times — the  letter  in  which  he 
also  begins  to  depart  from  that  position. 
As  I  have  stated,  if  he  wishes  to  depart 
from  the  position.  I  am  delighted.  But 
let  us  not  fail  to  remember  where  we 
started  and  why  I  have  made  this 
speech. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MnsKis  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 


Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  analyze  the  state- 
ment I  made  last  Thursday,  as  well  as 
the  800-  or  900-word  letter  I  wrote  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

But,  as  I  imderstood  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  say.  he  believes  that,  so 
far  as  the  West  Gennans  are  concerned, 
the  Western  Powers  should  consider 
them  as  advisers;  but  that  so  far  as  the 
East  GeiTnans  are  concerned,  the  West- 
ern Powers  should  consider  them  as  the 
agent  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself — if  I 
correctly  interpret  the  statement  he 
made.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
give  the  Ea.st  Germans  far  more  prestige 
and  standing  than  that  which  would  be 
accorded  the  West  Germans,  on  the 
basis  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
at  all  what  I  have  in  mind.  If  the  words 
I  have  used  are  inartistic,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  am 
sorry. 

The  important  point  is  to  relate  this 
matter  to  action  in  regard  to  Berlin — 
for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  stopping 
of  our  convoy,  just  the  other  day,  while 
it  was  on  the  road  to  Berlin.  That 
would  be  the  sort  of  act  which  would 
relate  to  agency.  It  will  be  noted  that 
my  resolution  does  not  say  anything 
about  agency.  It  is  not  part  of  my  pre- 
pared .speech;  it  is  not  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  President,  in  essence  we  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  whether  we  want  to 
go  for  quick,  one-package  solutions, 
which  is  what  we  are  offered  in  the 
prospect  for  negotiation  between  East 
and  West  Germany  about  Berlin;  or 
whether  we  must,  under  the  imperatives 
of  our  position,  choose  what  seems  to  be 
the  harder  way,  but  is  to  me  by  far  the 
more  secure  and  the  more  sure:  being 
willing  to  take  time,  to  run  risks,  to 
enter  into  extended  negotiations  time 
and  again,  while  standing  by  the  funda- 
mental principle  upon  which  the  whole 
morality  of  our  policy  is  built — the  prin- 
ciple of  the  self-determination  of  peoples 
and  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

We  have  now  been  in  Berlin  for  almost 
14  years.  That  is  a  very  long  time;  but 
as  the  affairs  of  men  go.  it  is  not  a  very 
long  time  at  all.  We  do  not  see  the  So- 
viet Union  hastening  to  solutions  and  to 
the  abandonment  of  positions  which  it 
considers  to  be  critically  important  to 
its  own  security.  So.  for  example,  dis- 
armament negotiations  have  dragged  on. 
now.  for  just  about  the  same  length  of 
time — 14  years — without  seemingly  any 
change  in  the  Soviet  "nyet."  Why. 
therefore,  should  we  be  in  a  panic  about 
a  particular  solution  on  Berlin  which 
nearly  suits  the  Soviet  Union,  only  be- 
cause the  U.S.S.R.  is  threatening  us  with 
a  deadline?  The  answer  is  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  do  so.  Indeed,  all  of  the 
sacrifice  we  are  making  now  in  respect 
of  our  foreign  aid,  education  and  infor- 
mation, and  defense  programs  indicates 
that  we  cannot  do  so.  and  that  we  are 
prepared  with  fortitude  to  bear  the  bur- 
den which  is  implied  until  solutions  se- 
cure for  p>eace  are  arrived  at. 

I  applaud — I  believe  my  friend,  the 
Senator    from    Montana,    used    these 


words — the  challenge  inherent  In  the 
proposals  suggested  for  us  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  his  courage  in 
bringing  them  forward.  They  are 
stimulating  and  provocative,  and,  there- 
fore, are  good  for  the  country,  and  this 
is  the  spirit  in  which  I  am  discussing 
them  today.  I  want  very  much  to  dis- 
cuss them  today,  and  I  hope  I  have  been 
successful.  It  is  my  hope,  because  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country,  that  this  discussion  of  the  alter- 
natives which  are  presented  will  firm 
us  in  our  determination  with  respect  to 
the  riphtness  of  our  course,  as  we  have 
recently  crystallized  and  molded  it,  re- 
garding the  problems  of  Berlin,  of  Ger- 
many and  of  peace,  as  affected  by  them. 

I  have  drawn  up  a  resolution  which 
carries  out,  for  practical  purposes,  the 
ideas  set  forth  in  my  speech,  at  least  in 
terms  of  some  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  submit  the  res- 
olution, and  request  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  85)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Javits,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  on  November  27. 
1958,  Issued  an  ultimatum  on  Berlin  stated  to 
expire  May  27,   1959;   and 

Whereas  this  ultimatum  is  in  violation  of 
the  joint  undertakings  of  Great  Britain. 
France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States  to  replace  an  aggressive  dictatorship 
with  democratic  government  in  all  of  Ger- 
many; and 

Whereas  the  exercise  of  democratic  rights 
and  free  political  life  exists  In  Germany  only 
in  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  concert  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  in  agreement 
with  West  Germany,  has  repeatedly  reiterated 
its  firm  intention  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Berlin  and  to  take  whatever  action 
Is  required   to  sustain  this   end;    and 

Whereas  these  free  democratic  powers  have. 
in  fact,  at  great  sacrifice  participated  In  the 
airlift  when  Berlin  was  previously  subjected 
to  similar  pressure;  and 

Whereas  these  actions  by  the  United  States. 
France,  and  Great  Britain  have  been  taken  at 
the  repeated  request  of  the  free  citizens  of 
West  Berlin  and  of  their  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  these  citizens  by  overwhelming 
vote  have  but  recently  reaffirmed  their  in- 
tention to  remain  part  of  the  free  world  and 
to  resist,  at  whatever  cost  to  them,  any 
effort  to  Incorporate  them  into  the  East 
German  puppet  regime;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  West  Germany  have  noti- 
fied the  U.S.S.R.  of  their  willingness  to  hold  a 
foreign  ministers'  conference  promptly  to 
discuss  the  unification  of  Germany  and  Ber- 
lin, and  stating  that  it  is  suggested  that 
German  advisers  should  be  Invited  to  the 
conference  and  should  be  consulted;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
regard  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Berlin  to  be 
vital  to  the  peace,  safety,  and  freedom  of  the 
free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  abandonment  of  Berlin,  in 
whatever  guise,  would  force  not  only  free 
Berlin  but  all  of  Germany  to  seek  a  com- 
promising accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union;   and 

Whereas  the  isolation  and  neutralization 
of  Germany  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  price  of  such  accommodation  would 
inescapably  make  that  coxintry  a  naarshaling 
ground  for  further  Soviet  advances,  under- 
mining the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, destroying  the  painstaking  constructive 
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work  toward  European  unlflcatlon,  atomizing 
the  European  Continent  once  again  Into  Iso- 
lated and  Indefensible  states,  and  threaten- 
ing the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  liberties 
of  the  millions  of  Europeans  who  now  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  consequence  of  each  of  these 
developmenU  would  be  the  significant  weak- 
ening of  the  defenses  of  the  United  States 
and  the  freedom  of  its  people:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sehate 
that: 

■■  1.  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
*eek  four-power  negotiations  with  the  gov- 
ernmenu  of  Prance,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
UJS.S.R.  in  a  conference  on  the  means 
whereby  a  free  and  united  Germany  may  be 
created  and  to  suggest  that  German  advisers 
should  be  invited  to  the  conference  and 
should  be  consulted; 

a.  The  United  States  should.  In  such  ne- 
gotiations, seek  means  by  which  the  security 
of  Europe,  both  East  and  West,  may  be 
guaranteed; 

3.  The  United  States  should  not  accept  a 
unilateral  abrogation  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  the 
agreements  regarding  Germany  or  Berlin  as 
affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Western  Powers  whatever 
may  be  the  actions  of  the  USSR.;   and 

4.  The  United  States  should  take  whatever 
meaurea  may  be  required  to  maintain  access 
to  West  Berlin  from  West  Germany  on  all 
the  routes  that  have  been  by  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  assigned  to  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  the  United  States  for  them£.elve8 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  West 
Berlin;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of 
seven  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  and  sent  to  West  Berlin  to  express 
to  the  Senate  of  that  city's  government  the 
Senate's  spirit  of  understanding  and  support 
of  the  trials  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin 
In  the  present  crisis. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  yield  to  my  col- 
league in  a  moment,  because  I  wish  to 
explain  t2ils. 

Since  I  prepared  this  resolution,  which 
was  done  yesterday,  I  heard  from  and 
collaborated  with  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  in  the  drafting  of 
a  resolution  which  he  submitted  earlier 
In  the  day.  I  believe  that  resolution 
expresses.  Indeed  more  clearly,  exactly 
what  I  had  in  mind.  I  am  delighted  he 
undertook  the  Initiat've  of  drafting  it. 
I  shall  Join  with  him  in  urging  prompt 
consideration  of  his  resolution. 

There  Is  only  one  paragraph  in  mind 
which  I  hope  very  much  will  be  carried 
forward  here,  and  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  did  not  include,  be- 
cause I  suggested  that  he  not  include 
It — he  would  have  been  glad  to  do  it — 
which  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  my 
friend  the  deputy  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field ],  who  can  do  more  about  it  than 
can  anyone  else.    That  language  reads: 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of 
seven  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vic© 
President  and  sent  to  West  Berlin  to  express 
to  the  "senat"  of  that  city's  government  the 
Senate's  spirit  or  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  trials  of  the  people  of  West 
Berlin  in  the  present  crisis. 

I  have  in  mind  that  the  delegation  of 
seven  Senators  may  be  physically  in 
Berlin  on  May  27,  1959.  the  date  the 
Soviets  have  put  a  red  ring  around. 

I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut. 


Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  think  he  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  clarification  of  thinking  on 
this  subject,  not  only  in  this  body,  but 
throughout  the  country.    I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  intended  to 
do  just  that  too.     I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  what  he  has  said 
here  today  and  I  agree  heartily  with  him. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  point  or  two. 
One  of  them  is  that  I  have  had  a  larger 
amount  of  mail  and  inquiries  on  this 
subject  than  on  any  other  in  the  week 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  Senator  from 
Montana   made  his   speech.     This   fact 
led  me  to  conclude  that  there  Is  a  lot  of 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
in    Connecticut   as    to   just   where    the 
United  States  stands  on  this  vital  issue. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  think  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to- 
day is  very  helpful.     I  have  heard  with 
great  interest  the  questions  and  the  re- 
sponses of  both  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  I  trust  that  this  colloquy  will  help 
others  understand  our  true  posture. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  drew  up  the 
resolution  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  referred.  I  thought  it  would 
help  at  least  to  establish  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  basic  principles  about 
which  there  are  really  no  difTerences  be- 
tween those  of  us  in  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  American  people. 
I  think  it  necd.s  to  be  done. 

I  cannot  speak  with  any  authority 
about  what  the  reaction  has  been  abroad, 
except  from  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers.  But  if  what  I  have  read 
has  been  accurately  reported,  then  great 
concern  has  been  caused  abroad  by  the 
appearance  of  division  within  this 
country. 

I  think  we  need  to  make  more  clear 
the  area  of  agreement  that  exists.  This 
I  believe  can  be  done  by  adoption  of  the 
resolution  which  I  have  proposed  today. 
There  are  no  doubt  other  ways,  and  more 
effective  ways  of  doing  it.  but  I  have 
offered  this  resolution  as  one  way  to  do 
it. 

I  think  the  suggestion  included  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  a  group  of  Senators  be  sent  abroad 
to  rea-ssure  the  people  of  West  Germany 
and  of  Western  E^irope,  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion. I  would  have  been  happy,  if  I 
had  thought  of  it,  to  have  had  it  in  the 
resolution  which  I  proposed. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
too,  would  not  agree  with  me  in  this:  f 
think  the  Senator  from  New  York  said 
that  the  key  question  is  not  the  reuni- 
fication of  Germany  important  as  that  is. 
I  think  that  is  true.  I  wonder  if  he  will 
agree  as  well  that  the  key  question  Is  not 
a  settlement  by  the  ultimatum  date,  im- 
portant as  that  is.  Tlie  key  question  here 
is  the  survival  of  the  free  world,  which 
will  be  impossible  if  West  Germany  Is 
swallowed  up  by  the  Communists.  That 
Is  the  real  issue  a/s  I  understand  it.  I 
would  like  the  Swiator  to  comment  on 
this  proposition  it  he  cares  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  Is  stating  what  we  all  be- 
lieve, and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota had  the  same  thought — that  is. 


we  are  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
peace  of  the  world ;  that  Germany  Is  the 
focal  point  of  the  friction.  If  we  have 
been  given  an  opportimity.  by  the  obvious 
threat  In  the  so-called  ultimatum,  to  get 
down  to  cases,  then  perhaps  mankind 
has  moved  forward  a  little  bit  in  respect 
to  its  very  grave  problems.  I  do  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORTON.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield  now  to  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  First,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  very  able  presentation  and  for  the 
clarity  with  which  he  has  gotten  to  the 
very  root  of  this  question.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  several  terms  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Other  than  that,  I  worked  with  him  In 
my  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  while 
the  Senator  from  New  York  served  on 
that  committee.  I  know  he  was  consid- 
ered in  the  House,  and  nationally,  for 
that  matter,  an  especially  well-informed 
Member  of  Congress  on  the  complex 
problems  of  Germany. 

I  think  the  basic  point  is  stated  in  the 
paragraph  of  his  prepared  text  which 
reads : 

I  think  the  Issue  Is  a  very  basic  one.  The 
Issue  Is,  Will  the  United  SUtes.  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Prance  now  accept  the  basic 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  nego- 
tiations to  take  place  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  West  Germany  and  East  Germany, 
respectively,  about  the  unification  of  Berlin 
and  of  Germany? 

I  think  that  statement  sums  up  the 
argimicnt. 

I  think  a  great  service  has  been 
rendered  today  by  bringing  the  subject 
to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people. 

Along  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, I  have  had  much  mail  on  the 
subject  during  the  last  week  or  10  days. 
People  are.  let  us  say.  uncertain  as  to 
what  our  course  should  be.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Montana  rendered  a  serv- 
ice in  getting  the  people  started  In 
thinking  about  the  problem.  If  I  may 
say  so.  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  put  the  matter  back  on  the 
track. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  brief 
observation.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
colloquy,  mention  was  made  as  to  the 
agency  relationship  of  East  Germany  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  puppet  gov- 
ernment. There  Is  no  use  kidding  our- 
selves. Its  policy  direction  comes  from 
the  Kremlin.  Call  the  East  German  of- 
ficials agents,  call  them  what  you  will, 
they  are  actiially  getting  their  entire 
policy  direction — their  orders,  so  to 
speak — straight  from  the  Kremlin.  So 
it  is  simply  and  purely  an  academic 
question.  If  the  Soviets  themselves 
want  to  sit  down  and  negotiate,  or  If 
they  want  to  say.  "This  Is  my  hired  man 
who  will  sit  down  and  negotiate,"  It  Is 
pretty  much  one  and  the  same. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
He  has  put  his  finger  exactly  on  my 
major  premise. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  to  join  in 
commending  my  senior  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  for  his  presen- 
tation today  and  for  the  very  concise 
manner  in  which  he  has  stated  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  in  the  methods  for 
dealing  with  this  problem,  as  well  as  the 
similarities.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana did  undoubtedly  serve  a  u-scf  ul  pur- 
pose, and  is  to  be  commended  for  start- 
ing off  this  discussion.  But  I  desire  to 
align  myself  firmly  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  on  the  propo- 
sition that  negotiations  must  be  engayed 
in  by  the  four  major  powers:  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  leave  the  negotiations 
to  the  West  German  and  East  German 
Governments,  as  su^!.:c:  ted  by  tl.e  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  Tlic  principal  rea- 
.son  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  com- 
pletely dominate  and  direct  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  other  side.  It  is  neither 
our  desire  nor  our  purpose,  nor  that  of 
France  or  the  United  Kingdom,  to  at- 
tempt to  act.  tliink,  dictate,  or  direct 
the  West  German  Government  in  the 
manner  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
trol over  the  Ea.st  German  Govcrimient. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit,  I  should 
like  to  add  this  statement:  I  feel  very 
.strongly,  in  line  witli  the  expression  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  with 
which  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  in  agreemert.  that  Berlin 
has  become  a  symbol  and  a  tran.scen- 
dental  issue,  but  the  stako  in  the.^e  ne- 
gotiations is  not  the  fate  of  a  city  or  of 
a  country  or  even  of  a  continent — it  is 
the  whole  future  of  freedom  which  is  at 
stake. 

I  feel  very  .strongly  that  these  nego- 
tiations should  be  broad  enough  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  i.«;.sue  of  Berlin  cannot 
be  isolated  from  all  the  broader  i.s.sucs. 
Certainly  we  will  concede  the  problem 
of  Berlin  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  is- 
sue of  reunification  of  Germany.  By 
the  same  token,  the  problem  of  Ger- 
many cannot  be  isolated  from  the  prob- 
lem of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Any 
overall  European  .settlement  which  did 
not  deal  with  all  these  problems  would 
be  um-ealistic  and,  in  my  judgment, 
doomed  to  failure. 

I  think  the  Senator  froin  New  York 
has  performed  a  veiy  great  .service  for 
all  of  us  in  presenting  this  picture  as 
he  has  today,  in  this  well  rea.soned  and 
eloquent  speech. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  who  is 
new  to  this  body  but  who  in  the  House 
.showed  an  unparalleled  capability  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  I  am  confident  he 
will  make  an  equally  fine  record  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  lYesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  on  his 
able  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
the  German  questions.  I  will  say  that 
we  are  not  very  far  apart  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  situation,  and  it  is  my 


hope  that  out  of  tlie  speech  and  the 
debate  this  afternoon,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  have 
said,  there  will  come  clarification. 

When  the  Senator  says  that  he  sup- 
ports the  new  policy  of  including  East 
and  We.st  Germans  in  discussions  of 
German  unification  he  is  approving  a 
course  which  is  consonant  with  my  be- 
lief that  there  must  be  talk,  a  great  deal 
of  talk  between  Germans  of  East  and 
West,  if  the  problem  Is  to  be  met. 

I  will  say  furtlier  that,  like  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  recognize  uni- 
fication of  Berlin  is  a  part  of  the  total 
problem  of  German  unity.  It  is  the 
part,  however,  which  must  be  dealt  with 
from  our  point  of  view  on  an  interim 
bails  of  priority,  because  it  is  there  that 
the  Western  military  position  is  most 
vulnerable  and  where  the  possibility  of 
conflict  is  greatest  and  most  imminent. 
Further,  the  divided  Berlin  setting  does 
provide  a  microcosm  in  which  it  may  be 
feasible  to  test  various  possibilities  which 
have  promise  of  pointing  the  way  to  an 
acceptable  unification  of  all  of  Ger- 
many. I  do  not  now  know  what  these 
I}Ossibilities  are.  I  doubt  whether  any- 
one else  in  the  West  knows  at  this  time. 
Is  it  inconceivable  that  they  may  not 
include  something  other  than  free  all- 
German  elections  at  least  in  the  initial 
stages?  Until  the  Germans  themselves 
begin  to  think,  in  all  seriousness,  not  of 
what  they  would  Uke  to  have  in  an  ideal 
sense,  but  of  what  is  possible,  of  what 
they  can  in  all  decency  live  with,  today, 
we  shall  not  know  what  the  possibilities 
are. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  com- 
ments on  my  remarks  of  February  12th, 
and  I  compliment  him  again  for  his 
contribution  today.  We  need  this  sort 
of  discussion.  We  need  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  order  to  see  clearly  what  is  right 
for  this  country  and  for  peace  in  the 
coming  crisis  m  Germany. 

If  we  will  think  and  talk  about  the 
Berlin  and  German  situations  before 
the  deadline,  then  I  think  we  shall  be 
on  the  way  to  making  the  correct  de- 
cisions. I  repeat,  the  time  to  think  and 
talk  is  before  May  27,  not  after  the 
deadline  has  been  reached,  as  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  Korea,  at  which 
time  we  asked  our  questions  and  raised 
the  postulates  after  we  were  involved. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
has  pointed  out,  we  still  have  3  months 
before  the  impasse  of  the  deadline  takes 
place. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  was  published  in  today's  issue  of 
that  paper. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  very  glad  to  concur  in  that 
request. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  be 
kind  enough.  I  ask  that  he  add  to  his 
unanimous  consent  request  the  print- 
ing of  the  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  14,  to  which  the 
letter  was  addressed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
February  14  New  York  Times  be  printed 
prior  to  the  printing  of  the  letter  which 
was  published  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  because  the  letter  which 
was  printed  in  this  morning's  paper  is 
in  eflect  an  answer  to  questions  raised 
in  the  editorial;  an  answer,  in  my 
opinion,  to  a  challenge  which  had  to  be 
accepted,  which  I  tried  to  do  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tile  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Maksfield  Proposals 

The  Western  Powers  are  now  engaged  in  a 
v.holesa!e  review  of  their  policies  on  Ger- 
many in  an  effort  to  meet  the  Soviet  ulti- 
matum on  Berlin  with  new  Initiatives  ar.d 
programs  designed  to  test  to  the  limit  of 
any  possible  Western  concessions  the  real 
Soviet  intentions.  Meantime  the  search  for 
new  programs  and  formulas  continue.":,  and 
while  it  continues  a  contribution  of  any  new 
ideas  and  suggestions  can  be  only  welcome 
and  helpful. 

An  attempt  to  make  such  a  contribution 
has  been  made  by  Senator  Mansfield,  recog- 
nized as  a  Democratic  expert  In  foreign  af- 
fairs. In  It  the  Senator  has  made  some 
points  which  need  constant  emphasis.  He 
is  right  in  emphasizing  that  the  problem 
of  German  reunification  is  the  key  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  that  this  problem  Is 
now  moving  toward  a  crisis.  He  Is  equally 
right  In  calling  on  the  administration,  Con- 
gress and  the  whole  West  to  stand  fast  in 
Berlin.  He  Is  also  right  in  emphasizing  that 
German  reunification  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  security  system  that  safeguards  both 
Germany's  neighbors  and  Germany  itself. 

But  In  attempting  to  work  out  formulas 
for  attaining  these  ends  Senator  Mansfield 
h.is  been  lured  into  propositions  which  can 
only  throw  confusion  into  the  Western 
ranks.  Impair  Western  unity  and  encourage 
the  Soviets  to  press  for  a  Western  surrender. 
Indeed,  there  Is  an  ominous,  thovigh  of 
course  unintentional,  parallel  between  Sen- 
ator Mansfield's  proposals  and  those  of 
Premier  Khrushchev. 

Like  Premier  Khrushchev,  Senator  Mans- 
field insists  that  there  are  now  two  Ger- 
man States,  or  political  authorities,  even  if 
East  Germary  Is  ruled  by  puppets  manipu- 
lated by  Moscow,  and  that  therefore  German 
reunification  can  no  longer  be  brought  about 
by  the  Big  Four  powers  but  only  by  talks 
between  the  two  German  regimes.  If  such 
talks  Involve  a  degree  of  recognition  of  East 
Germany,  the  Senator  is  willing  to  accept 
that.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  In  practice  this 
me.ins  either  recognizing  German  partition 
or  forcing  West  Germany  Into  a  deal  with 
Moscow  as  East  Germany's  master. 

Like  Premier  Kiirushchev.  who  Insists  rn 
preserving  the  social  gains  (meaning  the 
Communist  regime)  in  East  Germany.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  Is  willing  to  accept  a  not 
fully  representative  democracy  In  East  Ger- 
many, which  would  mike  the  East  German 
regime  the  Communist  Trojan  horse  In  a 
united  Germany.  He  thinks  that  East  Ger- 
mans should  have  some  genuine  choice  In 
the  form  of  control  exercised  over  them,  but 
regards  free  elections  as  merely  unrealizable 
slogan— without  making  any  suggestions  as 
to  how  a  genuine  choice  Is  to  be  manifested 
under  a  Communist  regime. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  immediately  most 
important.  Senator  Mansfield,  like  Premier 
Khrushchev,  proposes  to  take  Berlin  out  of 
the  context  of  the  German  problem  and  deal 
with  It  separately.  The  Senator  would  re- 
unite Greater  Berlin  under  an  all-Berlin  gor- 
ernment.  withdraw  the  Western  forces  and 
replace  them  first  with  a  United  Nation* 
police  force  and  later  with  German  mlUtUk 
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under  NATO  guarantees.  Quite  aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  already  an- 
nexed East  Berlin  to  East  Germany,  and  that 
West  Berlin  belongs  to  neither  West  Ger- 
many nor  NATO,  this  proposal  not  only 
prejudices  Western  rights  In  Berlin  but  Is  the 
surest  way  to  a  conquest  of  free  Berlin  by  a 
Cjmmunist-domlnated  mllltla. 

Senator  Mansfuxo  admits  that  he  can  be 
wrong.  He  is  wrong,  we  believe,  on  these 
points,  and  the  sooner  he  rectifies  them  the 
better  for  the  West  and  for  peace. 


Suggestions    for    Germany — Proposal    for 

THE    SeTTLIMINT    OF    THE    BeRT  TN    PROBLEM 

Defended. 
To  the  EnrroR  of  the  New  York  Times: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  which 
you  showed  In  my  remarks  In  the  Senate  on 
February  12.  In  your  editorial  of  February 
14  you  expressed  the  view  that  I  was  wrong 
on  several  points  and  that  the  sooner  I  recti- 
fied them  "the  better  for  the  West  and  for 
peace." 

I  may  Indeed  be  wrong,  as  I  noted.  It  is 
also  possible  that  you  may  have  misunder- 
stood the  points  to  which  you  refer. 

As  for  the  need  for  talks  between  the  two 
German  authorities,  I  did  not  equate  two 
authorities  with  two  Germanys,  a  distinction 
which  you  passed  over.  Let  me  assure  you, 
therefore,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  formally 
recognize  the  German  partition.  My  sug- 
gestion was  meant  to  point  out  that  the 
Germans  themselves,  who  have  already 
talked  successfully  on  some  matters,  might 
also  be  successful  In  talking  on  others  of 
greater  importance.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is 
the  equivalent  of  formalizing  the  partition. 
Certainly  it  does  not  mean  "forcing  West 
Germany  Into  a  deal  with  Moscow." 

The  offer  of  the  Western  nations  to  Include 
Germans  of  both  East  and  West  in  the  ap- 
proaching great-power  talks  is  a  modlflca- 
tion  of  what  I  had  In  mind.  It  would  be 
consonant  with  my  view  on  the  essentiality 
of  a  heavy  German  contribution  to  solution 
of  the  problem  of  German  unification. 

EXPLORING    POSSraiLITIES 

Tour  second  concern  may  be  the  result  of 
a  hasty  reading  of  the  speech.  You  say  I 
regard  "free  elections  as  merely  an  unreal- 
izable slogan."  If  you  will  re-read  the  text 
you  will  find  that  I  said  "free  all-German 
elections."  Certainly  free  elections  are  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for:  but  I  see  no  like- 
lihood of  free  all-German  elections.  My 
thought  was  that  It  would  be  worth  while 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  assuring  free 
peaceful  political  expression  In  the  Eastern 
zone  of  Germany  and  free  elections  in  each 
zone  separately,  as  a  step  in  unification. 

I  made  the  point  that  without  some  such 
assurances  "the  search  for  peace  can  lead  to 
the  Jeopardizing  of  freedom."  If  there  are 
Trojan  horses  in  this  suggestion,  as  you  fear, 
I  believe  that  further  thought  may  lead  you 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  be  those  of 
freedom  planted  In  the  midst  of  totalitarian 
East  Germany,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Finally,  you  express  concern  over  my  sug- 
gestions regarding  Berlin.  Again,  I  believe 
your  concern  derives  from  a  misinterpreta- 
tion. First  you  say  that  I  propose  "to  take 
Berlin  out  of  the  context  of  the  German 
problem."  Certainly  Berlin  is  a  part  of  the 
total  German  problem.  It  is  also  the  part 
which  requires  the  most  Immediate  atten- 
tion. To  deal  with  Berlin  in  that  sense  is 
not  to  take  It  "out  of  the  context  of  the 
German  problem."  It  Is  to  deal  with  It  on 
the  basis  of  the  priority  which  It  clearly 
must  have  from  our  point  of  view. 

Your  greatest  concern  is  that  I  "would  re- 
unite Greater  Berlin  under  an  all-Berlin 
Government,  withdraw  the  Western  forces 
and  replace  them  first  with  a  United  Nations 
police  force  and  later  with  German  mllltla 
under  NATO  guarantees."     If  you  read  the 


speech  again.  I  believe  you  will  find  this  In- 
terpretation is  quite  erroneous. 

STEPS    OtTTLINEO 

I  did  call  for  efforts  to  reunify  Greater 
Berlin  and  its  public  services  which,  incl- 
denUlly,  are  already  partly  unified.  I  did 
propose  U.N.  conciliation.  Further  I  sug- 
gested that  if  this  conciliation  were  to  pro- 
duce unification  of  the  city,  then  a  U.N. 
Interim  emergency  force  would  replace  both 
Soviet  and  Allied  forces  In  the  city,  not  Just 
the  latter,  as  you  Infer 

I  did  not  propose  that  this  U.N.  police 
force  would  give  way  eventually  to  a  Ger- 
manized mllltla  as  you  stated.  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  Introduced  the  concept  of  a  Ger- 
man mllltla  not  as  a  sequel  but  as  an  alterna- 
tive, if  U.N.  conclUatloif  failed  to  unify  the 
city. 

I  emphasized  that  if  Berlin  could  not  be 
unified,  forces  representing  the  concept  of 
freedom  must  remain  In  Berlin  whether  or 
not  the  Russians  left  and  that  these  forces 
had  to  be  Germanized  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
In  context.  I  believe  It  Is  clear  that  German- 
izing meant  replaclnt;  the  Allied  forces  In 
West  Berlin  with  Wefit  Germans,  backed  by 
NATO  guarantees. 

With  all  due  respect.  I  should  point  out 
that  editorials  In  other  papers  did  under- 
stand the  proposal  a-i  I  Intended  It  to  be 
understood  (i.e..  Waslilngton  Star,  Feb    14). 

Mike  Mansfieli}. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  Februarii  16, 1959. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
resolution  and  the  tt?xt  of  the  resolution 
in  which  I  joined  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts  of 
the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate    Resolution    85.    bt    Mr.    Javits 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  on  November  27 
1958.  Issued  an  ultimatum  on  Berlin  stated  to 
expire  May  27,  1959;  and 

Whereas  this  ultimatum  Is  In  violation  of 
the  Joint  undertaking;^  of  Great  Britain. 
France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States  to  replace  an  aggressive  dictatorship 
with  democratic  government  in  all  of  Ger- 
many; and 

Whereas  the  exercise  of  democratic  rights 
and  free  political  life  exists  In  Germany  only 
in  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  concert  with 
Great  Britain  and  Franci;.  and  In  agreement 
with  West  Germany,  has  repeatedly  reiterated 
Its  firm  Intention  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Berlin  and  to  take  whatever  action 
Is  required  to  sustain  this  end;   and 

Whereas  these  free  democratic  powers  have, 
in  fact,  at  great  sacrifice  participated  In  the 
airlift  when  Berlin  was  previously  subjected 
to  similar  pressure;   and 

Whereas  these  actions  by  the  United  States. 
Prance,  and  Great  Britain  have  been  taken  at 
the  repeated  request  of  the  free  citizens  of 
West  Berlin  and  of  their  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  these  citizens  by  overwhelming 
vote  have  but  recently  reafllrmed  their  In- 
tention to  remain  part  of  the  free  world  and 
to  resist,  at  whatever  cost  to  them,  any 
effort  to  incorporate  them  into  the  East 
German  puppet  regime;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Slates.  United  King- 
dom. Prance,  and  West  Germany  have  noti- 
fied the  USSR,  of  their  willingness  to  hold  a 
foreign  ministers'  conference  promptly  to 
discuss  the  unification  of  Germany  and  Ber- 
lin, and  stating  that  it  is  suggested  that 
German  advisers  should  be  Invited  to  the 
conference  and  should  be  consulted;  and 


Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
regard  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Berlin  to  be 
vital  to  the  peace,  safety,  and  freedom  of  the 
free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  abandonment  of  Berlin,  in 
whatever  guise,  would  force  not  only  free 
Berlin  but  al  of  Germany  to  seek  a  com- 
promising accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  isolation  and  neutrallBatlon 
of  Germany  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  price  of  such  accommodation  would 
inescapably  make  that  country  a  marshaling 
ground  for  further  Soviet  advances,  under- 
mining the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, destroying  the  painstaking  constructive 
work  toward  European  unification,  atomizing 
the  European  Continent  once  again  into  iso- 
lated and  Indefensible  states,  and  threaten- 
ing the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  liberties 
of  the  millions  of  Europeans  who  now  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  consequence  of  each  of  these 
developments  would  be  the  significant  weak- 
ening of  the  defenses  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  freedom  of  lu  people:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reiolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that. 

1.  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
seek  four-power  negotiations  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  Prance.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
USSR,  in  a  conference  on  the  means 
whereby  a  free  and  united  Germany  may  be 
created  and  to  suggest  that  German  advisers 
should  be  Invited  to  the  conference  and 
should- Be  consulted; 

2  Tlie  United  States  should.  In  such  nego- 
tiations seek  means  by  which  the  security  of 
Europe,  both  East  and  West,  may  be  guaran- 
teed; 

3  The  United  States  should  not  accept  a 
unilateral  abrogation  by  the  USSR,  of  the 
agreements  regarding  Germany  or  Berlin  as 
affecting  In  any  way  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Western  Powers  whatever 
may  be  the  actions  of  the  USSR;  and 

4.  The  United  States  should  take  whatever 
measures  may  be  required  to  maintain  access 
to  West  Berlin  from  West  Germany  on  all  the 
routes  that  have  been  by  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  assigned  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  for  themselves 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  West 
Berlin:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  special  committee  of 
seven  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  and  sent  to  West  Berlin  to  express 
to  the  Senate  of  that  city's  government  the 
Senate's  spirit  of  understanding  and  support 
of  the  trials  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  in 
the  present  crisis. 

Senate  Resolution  82.  »t  Mr.  Dodd 

Whereas  a  divided  Germany  threatens  the 
peace,  stabUlty,  and  security  of  the  world: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes.  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  must  provide  strong  and 
steady  leadership  to  establish  stability  and 
reduce  the  dangers  to  world  peace  and  seciu-- 
Ity  Inherent  In  a  divided  Germany;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  are  united  In 
their  determination  to  honor  our  national 
commitments  and  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
for  free  world  defense  against  Communist 
aggression:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate: 

1.  No  plan  or  treaty  calling  for  German 
reunification  is  acceptable  which  does  not 
provide  for  a  free  government,  ultimately 
freely  selected  by  the  people  of  West  and  But 
Germany. 

2.  Until  an  acceptable  settlement  of  the 
German  reunlficaMon  problem  Is  achleve<l, 
the  continued  presence  of  Western  troops  In 
West  Berlin,  which  has  proved  agreeable  to 
the  Gernvan  people,  is  under  present  condi- 
tions essential. 


3.  The  Interests  of  the  free  world  and  of 
the  German  people  are  better  served  by  a  free 
West  Germany  within  the  Western  Commu- 
nity than  by  a  superficially  reunited  Ger- 
many afflicted  with  a  Communist  East  Ger- 
ni.my. 

4.  No  plan  of  German  reunli.catlon  or  con- 
f'Ucratjon  is  acceptable  which  would  Join  a 
tree  dpm:>cratic  West  Germany  with  a  slave 
C  inimunlst  E.ist  Germany,  c  tcept  through 
the  free  choice  of  the  peoples  of  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany. 

5.  Whoever  may  be  in  nominal  control  of 
Eiist  Germany,  the  United  States  should  en- 
force its  ripht  of  Iree  access  tj  West  Berlin, 
m  concert  with  Its  allies,  by  whatever  means 
nece5v<;ary. 

6  Rpccjgnltlon  can  only  be  accorded  to  an 
E.ist  Germun  government  whi.-h  is  truly  In- 
dppcndrtit  and  truly  rtpresentntlve  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  E-ist  Germany. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  my  dear  friend,  to  whom  I 
apoloKJze.  much  lon'^^r.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator realises  I  did  not  nake  a  long 
si)eech  in  order  to  take  up  all  of  the  lime. 
I  know  the  Senator  is  waiting  to  be  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  I  would  address 
myself  to  the  leitcr  of  my  distinguished 
colleague.  That  would  be  rather  anti- 
climatic  now.  I  think,  but  I  should  like 
to  make  one  point  with  respect  to  the 
letter  of  my  colleague  to  the  New  York 
Times  dated  Februarj-  16,  1959,  now  a 
part  of  the  debate. 

The  Senator  considered  the  funda- 
mental question  to  which  I  addressed 
myself  today.  'Who  shall  do  the  negoti- 
ating?" and  he  said  quite  clearly  that 
he  now  accepts  a  modification  ^  to  his 
ideas.    I  think  that  is  veiy  good. 

The  Senator  said :  ' 

The  offer  of  the  Western  nitlons  to  in- 
clude Germans  of  both  East  and  West  in 
the  approaching  great -power  talks  is  a  mod- 
ification of  what  I  hiid  In  mir.d.  It  would 
be  consonant  with  my  view  on  the  essential- 
ity of  a  heavy  German  contribution  to  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  German  unification. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  submit 
the  Senator  said  it  was  a  modification. 
We  must  draw  these  thing.i  in  closely 
together.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail  as  to 
whether  the  Senator  would  have  the 
Germans  participating  parties  or  not;  I 
will  say.  simply,  they  could  be  advisers 
if  the  main  negotiating  parties  wanted 
them  to  be.  The  point  is  that  we  should 
narrow  the  ground  as  much  as  we  can. 
I  hope  and  believe  we  can  come  to  a  com- 
mon opinion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  express  the  hope 
that  both  of  us.  representing  both  par- 
ties, perhaps  have  been  able  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  which  will  redound  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  people,  to  the  interests  of 
our  allies  in  Western  Europe,  and,  I 
would  hope,  most  especially  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  West  Germany  as  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  still  have  the 
floor,  I  should  like  to  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wyoming  fMr. 
McGee],  who  has  been  very  forbearing, 
to  permit  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kjeatinc]  and  me  to  request 


action  on  a  resolution  as  to  the  passing 
away  of  Dan  Reed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  promise  not  to  take 
more  than  2  minutes  each  to  make  a 
statement  in  this  regard. 

Transckipt    of    News    Confeeence   Hexd    by 
Secretart  Dulles 

26.  Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  Is  it  our  po.si- 
tlon  that  Iree  elections  are  the  only  method 
of  reunuing  Germany?  In  other  words,  do 
we  say.  "No  free  elections,  no  reunification?" 

Answer.  Well,  we  never  have  said  that. 
The  form  Vila  of  reunification  by  free  elections 
was  the  agreed  formula.  It  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  natural  method.  But  I  wouldn't  say 
that  It  is  the  only  method  by  which  reuni- 
fication could  be  accomplished. 

29.  Quj.stion.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clarify  an 
earlier  answer  that  you  made,  you  said  that 
"free  elections  are  the  natural  method  for 
unifying  Germany,  but  It  is  not  the  only 
method."  Could  you  tell  us  what  other 
methods  there  might  be  which  could  be 
acceptable  to  us  and  the  West  Germans 
and  our  allies? 

Answer.  No,  I  wouldn't  want  to  speculate 
about  that  There  are  all  kinds  of  methods 
whereby  countries  and  peoples  draw  to- 
gether, and  I  merely  said  that  I  did  not  feel 
that  we  should  treat  any  one  method  as  an 
absolute  exclusive  one. 

Secretary     Dulles'     News    CoNrtRENCE    or 
January  27,  1959 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary  at  your  last  press 
conference  you  said  in  reply  to  a  question 
that  free  elections  were  not  the  only  means 
by  which  Germany  might  be  reunified. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  subsequent  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  Just  what  you  meant 
by  this  remark.  In  fact  the  Department 
tended  to  knock  It  down  to  some  degree, 
some  of  the  Interpretations.  Looking  back 
on  it.  can  you  tell  us  what  you  had  in 
mind? 

Answer.  Well.  I  think  to  ascertain  what  I 
had  In  mind,  it's  necessary  to  recall  pre- 
cisely what  the  question  was.  I  had  said 
earlier  that  reunification  by  free  elections 
was  the  normal  method  and  the  agreed 
method  and  represented  U.S.  policy.  Then 
I  was  asked  the  question.  "Does  that  mean 
that  no  free  elections,  no  reunification?"  and 
I  said.  no.  we  could  not  take  the  position 
that  we  would  reject  reunification  merely 
because  it  came  about  by  means  other  than 
free  elections.  But  I  also  said  later  on  in 
answer  to  another  question  that  we  did 
not  at  the  moment  have  any  alternative 
means  in  mind. 

Now.  anybody  who  knows  history — and 
the  American  history  is  a  good  example — 
knows  that  unifications  and  reunlficatlons 
can  come  about  by  means  other  than  free 
elections.  The  original  unification  of  this 
countrv  came  about  through  legislative  ac- 
tion of  the  States,  not  by  any  general  elec- 
tions. The  reunification  that  occurred  in 
1865  did  not  come  about  tiirough  free  elec- 
tions. And  In  the  case  of  the  unification  of 
Alaska  Into  our  Union,  there  were  general 
elections  in  Alaska  but  there  were  no  general 
elections  held  In  the  United  States  on  that 
subject. 

So  our  own  history  illustrates  a  variety  of 
ways  by  which  unification  and  reunification 
can  occur.  And  nobody  can  say  that  free 
elections  are  the  only  means  by  which  there 
can  be  reunification.  I  would  say  that  we 
would  all  be  delighted  if  you  would  get  a  re- 
unification of  Germany,  an  effective  reuni- 
fication of  Germany,  by  any  means.  But 
whether  there  are  other  means  than  free 
elections.  I  don't  know.  But  you  will  recall 
that  free  elections  is  the  agreed  method. 
That  was  agreed  to  at  the  summit  conference. 

Question.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  known  public  Soviet  position  and 


the  known  Western  position,  is  it  a  fair 
Interpretation  to  say  that  you're  willing  to 
sit  down  with  the  Soviets  find  discuss  all 
possible  ways  that  they  may  suggest  cm-  we 
may  suggest  which  might  bring  about  re- 
unification— free  elections  or  otherwise? 

Answer.  The  essential  point,  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  is  reunification.  The  method  is 
less  essential,  as  long  as  it  is  a  method  which 
achieves  the  result  and  assures  that  the  re- 
sult Is  obviously  desired  by  the  people.  You 
don't  want  to  impose  anything  against  the 
people's  will.  But  the  main  thing  is  to  get 
reunification  of  Germany  in  freedom,  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  put.  It  was  agreed  at 
the  summit  that  the  reunification  should  be 
brought  about  by  means  of  free  elections. 
And  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  that.  That 
was  a  tough  negotiation.  I  have  never  sat 
through  a  tougher  negotiation  than  the 
secret  session  at  which  finally  that  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  Union,  including  Mr. 
Khrushchev  himself. 

Now.  if  they  want  to  suggest  another 
method  than  the  method  they  have  already 
agreed  to.  it  is  I  think  primarily  up  to  them 
to  suggest  the  alternative  and  not  up  to  us. 
We  do  not  relinquish  the  tigreement  that  we 
have  merely  in  order  to  have  what  may  be  a 
kind  of  a  wild  goose  chase  looking  for  an- 
other method.  We  stand  on  the  agreement 
that  we  have.  If  the  Soviets  have  another 
method  and  say.  "We  don't  want  to  have  re- 
unification by  free  elections  but  we  are  will- 
ing to  have  It  some  other  way."  we  would  of 
course  listen  to  any  proposal  that  they  make. 
But  it  seems  to  me  the  primary  responsibility 
to  suggest  an  alternative  rests  upon  the  Na- 
tion which  wants  to  get  out  of  its  present 
agreement,  which  Is  an  agreement  to  do  it 
by  means  of  free  elections. 

Question.  Well,  does  that  mean.  sir.  that 
you  do  not  consider  their  apparent  qualified 
disposition  toward  confederation  as  a  new 
alternative? 

Answer.  No.  I  do  not.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary. Both  the  proposals  for  confederation 
and  the  proposal  for  a  peace  treaty  with  two 
Germanys  are  obviously  designed  not  to 
bring  about  reuniflcatlon  but  to  perpetuate 
the  partition,  the  division  of  Germany  and 
to  formalize  it  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  In  other  words.  I  consider  them  as 
proposals  not  for  reunification  but  as  pro- 
posals for  permanent  partition. 


DEATH   OP  REPRESENTATIVE  DAN- 
IEL   A.    REED.    OP    NEW  YORK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  a  resolution  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  the 
clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Daneel  a.  Reed,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York. 

ResoWed,  That  a  committee  of  25  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  Qut  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect, the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
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desk  a  resolution  which  I  ask  to  have 
read,  and  for  which  I  ask  present  con- 
siderfttlon.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  84)  was  read, 
coBsldered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Danizl  A.  Rexo,  late  a  Repre- 
L  jntatlve  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  a  conamittee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  business  to- 
day, adjourn  until  Monday  next. 

Under  the  second  resolving  clause  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Javits 
and  Mr.  Keating  as  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  tall, 
straight  tree  in  the  fcrest  has  fallen. 
Last  night  Daniel  Alden  Reed,  of  Dun- 
kirk, N.Y.,  attorney.  Congressman,  de- 
voted family  man  passed  on  at  the  age  of 
83.  A  former  Ail-American  football 
player,  he  deported  himself  always  as  the 
fine  athlete  he  was.  erect  in  posture,  firm 
in  manner  and  governed  ever  by  a  sense 
of  fair  play. 

I  shall  take  less  than  2  minutes.  Real- 
ly one  could  talk  for  an  hour  about  Dan 
Reed.  He  was  the  dean  of  our  delega- 
tion. I  knew  him  very  well  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  He  was  the  senior  Republican 
on  that  committee  for  many  years.  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  the  House  knows 
how  Dan  Reed  fought  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  for  economy,  for  strong  money, 
and  for  integrity  m  the  financial  policies 
of  the  United  States. 

Also  he  had  a  lifelong  devotion  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  and  attended 
Its  meetings  year  after  year.  Finally, 
in  1955,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  group  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 

In  the  83d  Congress  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commis- 
sion established  by  the  President. 

He  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  45  years,  which  is  a  legendary 
period  of  time. 

My  colleague  will  perhaps  deal  with 
another  phase  of  Dans  life.  We  both 
loved  him  dearly.  I  wish  to  speak  of 
Dan  Reed  as  an  athlete,  a  football  player. 
He  was  a  great  man  in  that  field,  and 
one  always  knew  it  when  one  looked  at 
him,  even  in  his  eighties. 

Dan  Reed  had  other  memorials  in  ad- 
dition to  those  engraved  in  annals  of 
the  Republic.     He  also  built  men. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  Cornell  he 
coached  football  at  his  alma  mater  and 
other  colleges  in  the  East.  He  pioneered 
the  use  of  pictures  of  his  team  in  action 
to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  players, 
projecting  the  pictures  on  a  screen  in 


the  form  of  color  slides.  He  carried  this 
deep  Interest  In  color  photography  with 
him  the  rest  of  hla  years  as  a  hobby. 

Based  upon  his  feeling  for  football, 
and  the  great  reputation  he  achieved  in 
it,  Dan  Rekd  will  alw  ays  be  to  me  a  model 
of  the  straight  man,  both  in  his  life  and 
In  his  work,  as  well  as  In  his  devotion  to 
the  great  sport  which  takes  the  best 
men  have  and  uses  it  to  the  full. 

Dan  Reed  was  a  mentor,  a  friend,  and 
an  inspiration.  Those  who  knew  him 
mourn  him.    All  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Represent i live  Daniel  A.  Reed 
this  morning  was  certainly  a  grievous 
blow  to  me,  and  I  feel  sure  it  was  to  all 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

He  was  not  only  the  dean  of  our  New 
York  delegation.  He  was  the  senior  in 
point  of  service  among  Republicans  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
a  grand  and  good  soul.  His  lifelong  serv- 
ice to  the  people  he  represented  and  his 
unswerving  dedication  to  the  causes 
which  he  felt  were  just  and  right  serve 
as  beacon  lights  for  all  in  public  service 
to  follow. 

Dan  Reeds  kindly  ways,  fortified  by  a 
stern  belief  in  principles  so  basic  as  to 
become  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the 
man  him.self,  endeared  him  to  all  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him. 

To  me  personally  lie  was  a  tutor  and  a 
guide  when  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  understanding 
in  his  willingness  to  help  and  in  his  readi- 
ness to  give  sound  advice  when  asked. 

In  tho.se  position*  in  which  my  con- 
science dictated  that  I  should  differ  with 
him  on  issues,  he  was  just  as  pleasant 
and  agreeable  the  day  after  we  had  dif- 
fered in  our  votes  as  he  had  been  the  day 
before.  I  shall  always  remember  that. 
The  people  of  his  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, the  people  of  New  York,  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  have  lost  a  tried  and 
true  friend  and  a  stanch  champion. 
The  Congress  and  the  Nation  are  the 
richer  for  Dan  Reed  s  years  of  dedicated 
service.  All  of  us  mourn  his  passing  and 
extend  our  most  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
devoted  wife  and  son  in  this  sad  hour. 
They  can  derive  comfort,  however,  from 
the  realization  that  Dan  Reed  will  live 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  his  host  of 
friends  and  in  the  annals  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed so  significantly. 
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BASIC  RESEARCH  IN  FORESTRY 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  StennisI  recently  inquired  of  the 
department  of  conservation  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  of  similar  de- 
partments m  the  other  States,  concern- 
ing the  interest  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota in  basic  research  in  forestry.  The 
commisisoner  of  conservation,  the  Hon- 
orable George  A.  Selke,  has  indicated  in 
his  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
the  great  interest  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota in  this  research.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Commissioner  Selke's  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricori>« 
as  follows: 

Btati  or  liftNNaaoTA, 

Z>BrARruENT  or  CoNSnVATIOlf . 
St.  Paul,  February  It,  t»59. 
Hon.  John  Stcnnis. 

U.S.  Senator,  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis:  I  acknowledge 
your  letter  oi  January  19  and  note  with  ap- 
preciation  your  special  interest  in  forcBtry 
research  and  its  support  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  referred  your  letter  to  the  several  divi- 
sions within  the  department  of  conserva- 
tion which  have  an  interest  in  forestry  and 
its  multiple  uses  Their  reports  indicate 
wholehearted  support  to  your  propo«aU  to 
obtain  funds  tu  enable  an  adequate  pro- 
gram for  basic  research  In  forestry 

We,  In  Minnesota.  l(K)k  to  our  forests  for 
many  things  They  supply  the  raw  material 
fur  our  forest  industries  and  pulp  and  paper 
plants.  They  pn)tect  the  headwaters  of 
three  major  continental  drainage  basins, 
and  thry  are  the  areas  which  provide  the 
basis  of  our  lucrative  recre.-\tlon  industry. 

One  of  our  constant  problems  is  the  threat 
of  devastating  forest  infect  and  disease  epi- 
demics. The  spruce  budworm.  a  native  in- 
sect, which  has  caused  tremendous  Umber 
losses  in  Canada,  is  now  epidemic  in  Min- 
nesota. Nearly  a  million  acres  suffered  de- 
foliation in  1958.  and  some  tree  mortality  has 
already  occurred.  Reserach  in  methods  for 
controlling  such  situations  1a  highly  es- 
sential. 

The   regeneration    of   our   forests    is   often 
severely    affected    by    Insects    and    diseases 
which  attack  the  cones,  seeds,  and  the  young 
seedlings.     Research      in     preventing     such 
losses  could  mean  a  solution  to  the  contin- 
uing   and    costly    process    of    tree    planting. 
Aspen,  a  major  tree,  covers  a  large  portion  of 
Minnesota's  forested   areas.     The  HypoKylon 
canker,  a  relative  new  disease  of  major  pro- 
portion in  aspen,  must  have  more  attention. 
The   other   basic   research    need   concerns 
the  role  of  our  forests  as  regulators  of  our 
water  resource      TTie  need  for  studies  of  the 
many    watershed    problems    associated    with 
the    une   made   of    our   northern   forests   was 
recognized  many  yean  ago      A  catastrophic 
effort  was  made  to  drain  the«e  forest  areas 
and  convert  them  to  agriculture.     The  land. 
although   ideal   for  trees,  proved   unsuiUble 
for  farming,  and  the  counties  were  left  with 
debts  they   could   not  pay.     The  damaging 
effect   on   ground-water   recharge   and   flood 
stage  is  still  unknown 

Our  department  of  conservation,  as  well 
as  sport.smen,  industrialists,  and  water- 
losers  generally,  recognize  that  these  forests 
are  not  only  Imjxirtant  as  a  source  of  wood 
supply,  but  equally  important  for  protecting 
the  headwaters  of  rivers  that  carry  the  com- 
merce, generate  power,  and  provide  water 
for  indu.strial  and  domestic  uses,  as  well  as 
habitat  for  forest  game. 

Heavy  use  of  our  waters  by  pulp  mills, 
fi.shermen,  and  industry,  have  caused  con- 
flicts to  develop  These  differences  will  not 
be  resolved  without  a  fund  of  sound,  basic 
research  Information  to  call  upon.  Should 
these  forested  bogs  and  swamps  be  drained, 
or  should  they  be  maintained  In  their  wild 
state?  Some  industries  are  planning  to  use 
water  from  our  bogs.  Farmers  are  using 
more  water  for  irrigation.  Yet  no  one  knows 
the  value  of  these  vast  bodies  of  water  as  a 
source  of  ground-water  recharge  or  a  stabUiz- 
inf?  influence  on  streamflow. 

We  realize  that  there  are  several  other 
fields  of  work  where  more  basic  research.  In- 
cluding facilities,  are  required.  These  in- 
clude recreation,  wildlife,  marketing,  and 
utilization.  In  each  a  substantial  increase 
In  the  research  effort  would  be  money  well 
spent  in   the  Lake  States   region.     We  sin- 


cerely fe«l  that  these  areas  ol  research  will 
be  needed  to  round  out  the  i^eaearch  effort 
nationally.  Locally,  however,  we  feel  that 
research  on  Insects  and  dlseijie,  watershed 
management  research,  and  wildlife  habitat 
research  have  too  long  »>een  neglected  and 
are  most  Important. 

In  recapitulation,  may  I  say  that  we  be- 
lieve additional  information  li  necessary  in 
the  following  several  fields: 

1.  Added  emphasis  on  insect  and  disease 
research   is  highly  essential. 

In  Minnesota  some  examples  of  present 
problems  are: 

(a)  Spruce  budworm  epidemic — now  cov- 
ers 1  million  areas.  Present  research  needs 
to  be  accelerated. 

(b)  ln.sect3  attacking  seed  and  planta- 
tions— a  main  cau.se  of  failure  to  get  repro- 
duction   in   conifers. 

(c)  Hypoxylon  canker — on  sspen  for  some 
30  million  acres  in  the  Lake  States.  Minne- 
sota is  loilng  as  much  at  pen  wood  from  this 
disease  as  It  uses  each  year  In  Its  pulp  mills. 

(d)  Root-rots  in  nur.'^erlef — spruce  and 
pine  seedlings  are  dying  In  Lake  States  nur- 
series because  we  don't  know  control. 

2  Utilization   and   marketing  research. 
Excess     of     low-quality     and     little-used 

species.  Research  to  lead  to  development  of 
.small  wood-using  industries  and  economical 
methods  of  harvesting. 

3  Wildlife  habitat  studies. 

E.specliilly  imjvjrt.int  in  silviculture  of 
a.<;pen  and  conifers.  Would  b<:-  a  significant 
supplement  to  work  at  Cirand  Rapids 
where  lack  of  knowledge  aboui.  wildlife  food 
and  feeding  habits  is  a  deterrent  to  solution 
of  forest   yields. 

We  also  hope  that  adequate  funds  will  be 
provided  the  Lake  States  Porejt  Experiment 
Station  to  complete  the  facilities  which  will 
be  provided  through  the  const-uction  of  the 
forestry  laboratory  at  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
I  understand  about  $200,000  is  needed  for 
the  completion  of  the  proposed  service  build- 
ing and  greenhouse. 

We  hope  your  efforts  to  provide  basic  in- 
formation founded  on  thorough  research  will 
be  successful. 

Very   truly  yours. 

George  A  Selke, 
Commi.isioner  of  Conservation. 


THE  ECONOMIC  GAP 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  recent  weeks  has  been 
turned,  and  properly  so.  tD  the  forth- 
coming "missile  gap."  I  have  spoken  on 
this  floor  previously  about  this  gap  and 
the  dangers  it  presents.  I  intend  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  subject  again,  but  I 
wish  to  speak  today  about  a  gap  which 
constitutes  an  equally  clear  and  present 
danger  to  our  security. 

Unlike  the  missile  gap.  the  gap  to 
which  I  allude  will  not  reach  the  point  of 
critical  danger  in  1961.  That  point  has 
already  been  reached. 

Unlike  the  missile  gap,  the  gap  to 
which  I  refer  is  not  even  on  the  surface 
being  reduced  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
our  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
It  is.  on  the  contrary,  consistently  ig- 
nored and  steadily  widening. 

Unlike  the  missile  gap,  the  gap  to 
which  I  refer  gives  rise  to  no  speculation 
as  to  whether  the  Russian.s  will  exploit 
it  to  their  advantare  and  to  our  detri- 
ment.   They  are  exploiting  it  now. 

I  am  talking  about  the  economic  gap. 
the  gap  in  living  standards,  and  income 
and  hope  for  the  future,  the  gap  between 
the  developed  and  the  underdeveloped 


worlds;  between,  roughly  speaking,  the 
top  half  of  our  globe  and  the  bottom 
half;  between  the  stable,  industrialized 
nations  of  the  North,  whether  they  are 
friends  or  foes,  and  the  overpopulated, 
underinvested  nations  of  the  South, 
whether  they  are  friends  or  neutrals. 

It  is  this  gap  which  presents  us  with 
our  most  critical  challenge  today.  It  is 
this  gap  which  is  altering  the  face  of  the 
globe,  our  strategy,  our  security,  and  our 
alliances,  more  than  any  current  mili- 
tary challenge.  And  it  is  this  economic 
challenge  to  which  we  have  responded 
most  sporadically,  most  timidly,  and 
most  inadequately. 

Since  the  truce  negotiations  in  Korea 
began  8  years  ago,  it  should  have  been 
obvious  that  our  greatest  danger  was  no 
longer  military.  Since  the  Russians 
began  their  aid  and  trade  penetration 
of  the  underdeveloped  world  some  5  years 
ago.  it  should  have  been  obvious  now 
that  if  India  were  to  fall,  if  Latin  Amer- 
ica turned  away  and  if  the  Middle  East 
slid  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  then  no 
amount  of  missiles,  no  amount  of  space 
satellites  or  nuclear-powered  planes  or 
atomic  submarines  could  ever  save  us. 

And  yet  our  response  to  this  economic 
gap  has  never  equalled  our  obligation  or 
our  opportunity.  The  problem  is  neither 
regional  nor  temporary — it  is  global  and 
long  range.  Our  response  has  sometimes 
been  wasteful  m  expenditure  and  gran- 
diloquent in  rhetoric — but  it  has  never 
been  global  and  long  range. 

We  have  reacted  ad  hoc  to  a  crisis  here 
and  a  crisis  there,  year  by  year,  region 
by  region.  When  the  Latin  Americans 
throw  rocks  at  the  Vice  President,  there 
is  finally  talk  of  a  Latin  American  loan 
fimd.  When  a  friendly  monarch  is 
threatened  in  the  Middle  East,  money  is 
dispersed  helter-skelter  while  there  is 
brave  but  brief  talk  about  an  Arab  de- 
velopment fund. 

Let  there  be  pressures  from  a  north 
African  nation  and  there  is  talk  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  meet  that  crisis  in  that 
nation  at  that  time.  Let  there  be  a  for- 
eign exchange  crisis  in  India  threatening 
all  democratic  hope  in  India  and  free 
Asia  as  a  whole — and  we  bail  the  Indians 
out.  at  an  inadequate  level,  for  I  year 
only. 

This  policy  of  using  money  on  a  crisis 
basis,  from  year  to  year,  wherever  diffi- 
culty arises,  is  expensive  and  ineffective. 
It  is  wasteful  of  our  fimds.  It  fails  to 
stimulate  effective  long-range  planning 
and  effort  by  the  recipients.  It  denies 
us  the  opportunity  to  impose  meaningful 
standards  for  the  use  of  our  aid  or  sig- 
nificant requirements  as  to  what  they 
must  do  to  match  it.  There  is  no  follow 
through,  no  consistency,  no  attempt  to 
match  our  effort  to  their  need  and  our 
resources.  And  so,  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  rich  grow  richer  as  the 
poor  grow  poorer — with  less  capital  and 
more  people  and  fewer  hopes.  It  is  this 
kind  of  atmosphere  which  Increases  the 
appeal  of  a  narrow  nationalism  and  dic- 
tatorship which  argues  that  economic 
interdependence  with  foreign  nations  is 
ominous. 

The  United  States  of  America,  the 
richest  Nation  on  earth,  has  not  given 
the  poorer  nations  new  hope.    But  it  is 


an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  particularly  China,  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  underde- 
veloped world  to  another,  and  seemingly 
quicker,  route  to  closing  the  gap.  Com- 
munist China's  great  leap  forward  was 
the  primary  event  of  1958.  We  may  dis- 
count her  official  figures — which  claim  to 
have  doubled  both  agricultural  and  steel 
production — but  they  are  based  on  a  hard 
substance  of  fact,  and  they  carry 
credibility  in  other  nations. 

China  and  India  are  roughly  com- 
parable in  terms  of  their  historic  stages 
of  economic  growth  and  in  resources;  but 
China's  rate  of  economic  growth  in  1958 
was  at  least  three  times  as  high  as 
India's.  Especially  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  food  production,  where 
India's  performance  has  been  sagging, 
the  Chinese  record  carries  great  appeal 
to  underdeveloped  Asian  nations  uncer- 
tain of  which  economic  route  they  should 
follow.  A  top  Ceylonese  official  was 
quoted  earlier  this  year  as  expressing  un- 
restrained admiration  for  Red  Chinese 
economic  achievements. 

Within  the  last  year  the  Chinese  have 
produced  their  first  automobile.  Within 
the  next  year  they  may  have  launched 
their  first  earth  satellite.  Even  more 
seriously,  they  may  well  begin  to  take 
their  place  among  the  select  company  of 
nuclear  powers.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished in  part  with  the  nearly  $3  billion 
in  credits  which  China  has  received  from 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1950,  and  the  over 
200  major  industrial  projects  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  given  technical  and 
machine  assistance.  But  perhaps  more 
significant  for  the  future  is  the  fact  that 
China  has  become  a  major  trading  na- 
tion— not  only  in  southeast  Asia,  where 
she  is  gradually  supplanting  Japan,  but 
also  in  the  growing  trade  movements  to 
Europe  and  Africa.  Peking  has  used  its 
position  to  launch  a  trade  price  war 
which  supplements  impressively  the 
foreign  economic  offensive  which  the 
Soviet  Union  laimched  3  years  ago.  In- 
dian primary  products  such  as  manga- 
nese ore  and  oil  seed,  for  example,  now 
suffer  heavily  as  a  result  of  China's  price 
competition. 

In  a  year  when  China  may  well  have 
increased  her  overall  food  production  by 
one-half,  Indian  food  production  rose 
only  by  a  few  bare  percentage  points. 
Last  year  India  produced  only  slightly 
more  than  60  million  tons  of  food  grains, 
yet  the  minimum  annual  need  for  India 
at  the  start  of  her  third  5-year  plan  2 
years  from  now  will  be  80  million  tons. 
For  the  first  time  in  modem  history  a 
government  appears  to  have  found  a 
way — however  brutal  its  human  defects — 
which  appears  to  solve  the  problems  of 
large  peasant  underemployment  and 
labor  surplus.  The  mobilization  of  the 
unemployed  mass  of  Chinese  rural  work- 
ers through  economic  communes,  cot- 
tage industry,  small  pig-iron  schemes, 
and  all  the  rest  is  an  achievement  whose 
political  and  intellectual  impact  in  less 
developed  areas  is  bound  to  be  immense. 

We  know  that  in  a  nation  of  stable 
population  which  is  in  the  process  of 
economic  takeoff  a  program  of  invest- 
ment of  at  least  8  percent  of  national  in- 
come is  necessary,  for  an  annual  growth 
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of  2  percent.  But  more  typically  these 
nations  are  also  areas  of  great  popula- 
tion growth.  In  countries  with  annual 
population  increases  of  2  to  3  percent 
.<:uch  as  India,  it  requires  an  additional  6 
to  8  percent  of  investment  If  national  in- 
come growth  is  not  to  be  offset  by  the  rise 
in  population.  During  the  past  year  In- 
dia has  had  a  national  growth  rate  of 
only  3  percent,  and  2  percent  of  this  Is 
largely  dissipated  by  population  in- 
creases. Two  years  ago  India  was  reach- 
ing a  national  growth  rate  of  nearly  5 
percent,  but  the  cutbaclcs  in  her  plan 
and  bad  harvests  have  blighted  this 
achievement. 

In  short,  to  nations  in  a  hurry  to 
emerge  from  the  rut  of  underdevelop- 
ment. Communist  China  offers  a  poten- 
tial model — 1958  was  their  *'round."  As 
their  trade  and  aid  offensive  mounted,  as 
their  own  example  proved  more  attrac- 
tive, our  trade  and  aid  programs  faltered 
and  our  economy  stood  still — with  our 
recession  cutting  the  price  received  for 
commodities  the  underdeveloped  nations 
must  sell,  while  our  inflation  continued 
to  t>oost  the  prices  they  paid  for  our 
machinery. 

But  1959  could  and  should  be  our 
"round."  our  year.  We  have  in  this  Con- 
gress, in  these  next  few  months,  a  mo- 
ment of  opportunity  which  may  never 
come  again.  If  we  act  now,  on  the  right 
scale,  in  the  ripht  way,  we  may  reverse 
the  ever-widening  gap — we  may  dimin- 
ish the  threat  of  a  Communist  takeover, 
and  increase  the  chances  of  a  peaceful 
evolution  in  India  and  other  uncommit- 
ted, less  developed  areas.  This  year, 
1959.  could  be  the  year  of  their  economic 
downfall — or  the  year  of  their  economic 
"takeoff,"  enabling  them  to  get  ahead  of 
their  exploding  population,  to  stabilize 
their  economies,  and  to  build  a  base  for 
continuing  development  and  growth. 
Whichever  answer  emerges  will  shape 
for  a  generation  to  come  the  destiny  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. And  which  answer  emerges  is  in 
large  measure  for  this  Congress  to  de- 
cide. 

In  recent  years,  the  scale  of  our  effort 
in  foreign  economic  policy  has  been 
based  upon  what  the  administration 
considered  to  be  the  requirements  of  the 
domestic  budgetary  and  political  situa- 
tion. 

It  Is  time  now  for  that  effort  to  be 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
ternational economic  situation — and  our 
own  national  security.  Let  us  see  exactly 
what  is  needed,  when  it  Is  needed,  how 
much  of  it  must  come  from  this  country, 
and  how  much  it  will  cost. 

And  then  let  us  enact  the  program  that 
will  do  the  job.  To  do  less  than  is  needed 
is  just  as  wasteful  as  to  do  more  than  is 
needed.  To  put  it  off  is  just  as  dangerous 
as  refusing  to  do  it  at  all. 

THE    DXVELOPMEhrr    LOAN    rUND 

By  what  means  do  we  attack  this 
problem?  If  we  are  to  mobilize  our  ef- 
forts and  our  resources  to  conquer  this 
problem  before  it  conquers  us,  what  must 
we  do?  There  are  several  desirable  steps 
to  be  taken — and  one  urgent  one. 

We  can  and  should  increase  the  lend- 
ing limits  of  the  World  Bank  and  en- 


large the  reserves  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
We  can  and  should  achieve  a  better 
balance  between  military  and  economic 
assistance  and  a  more  constructive  use, 
including  local  economic  development, 
of  that  military  assistance.  In  some 
areas  there  are  substantial  untapped  po- 
tentials for  economic  development  pur- 
poses if  local  military  forces  can  be 
guided  on  to  constructive  civilian  tasks — 
public  works,  commimity  construction, 
irrigation  works,  bridges — which  will 
provide  not  only  military  training  and 
preparation  for  local  combat,  but  also  a 
ferment  for  local  progress.  Such  a  re- 
direction to  constructive  military  pur- 
poses can  help  to  reorient  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  foreign  military  leaders  to- 
ward domestic  development  and  away 
from  external  adventure.  But  this  is 
not  enough. 

We  can  and  should  take  up  the  more 
imaginative  proposals  offered  to  break 
the  logjam  restricting  our  use  of  surplus 
farm  crops  abroad,  to  ease  the  food  crisis 
in  such  nations  as  India  and  Paki.stan 
without  Impairing  the  markets  of  such 
friends  as  Canada  and  Argentina.  We 
are  blessed  with  abundance,  yet  we  are 
unable  to  make  it  more  than  a  marginal 
a.sset  m  world  leadership.  We  must  ex- 
pand the  range  of  our  agricultural  aid 
and  integrate  it  more  closely  with  other 
foreign  aid  decisions.  But  this  is  not 
enough. 

We  can.  and  .«;hould,  formally  dedicate 
the  year  1959  to  the  concept  of  inter- 
national development,  ease  trade  bar- 
riers and  Export-Import  Bank  restric- 
tions, work  out  International  commodity 
agreements,  expand  technical  assistance 
programs,  encourage  greater  private  in- 
vestment, and  take  a  .series  of  other  steps 
previously  suggested  on  thi.s  floor  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  almost  exactly  a  decade 
since  the  world  emerged  from  its  im- 
mediate postwar  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  confronted  the  long-run  Issues 
of  growth.  It  is  exactly  10  years  since 
President  Truman  enunciated  Point 
4.  There  is  a  decade's  experience  to 
survey ;  successes  and  failures  to  be  iden- 
tified :  experiences  to  be  summarized  and 
exchanged;  technical  and  scientific  prob- 
lems to  be  isolated  and  subjected  to  con- 
centrated efforts  at  breakthrough. 
Even  more,  there  are  forward  commit- 
ments to  be  made  and  plans  developed 
for  the  decade  which  lies  before  us.  But 
ah  this  is  not  enough. 

The  heart  of  any  solution  must  be  a 
substantial,  long-term  program  of  pro- 
ductive loans  to  underdeveloped  areas 
from  a  fully  capitalized  central  fund, 
capable  of  working  with  either  independ- 
ent nations  or  regional  groupings. 

This  is  not  a  new  concept  or  proposal. 
The  need  for  it  is  not  new;  I  make  no 
claim  to  being  the  first  to  describe  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  tool  for  which  we  are 
looking  is  already  in  existence,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund. 

But  the  hard  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  has 
never  fulfilled  the  barest  intentions, 
much  less  the  long-range  visions,  of  its 
architects  here  in  the  Senate.  It  has 
totally  failed  to  fill  the  need  for  long- 
term  capital,  because  it  has  never  been 


given  either  a  long  term  or  very  much 
capital.  It  has  never  t)ecome  a  Roing 
bank.  It  has  never  been  permitted  to 
take  hold  of  any  major  foreign  develop- 
ment effort  such  as  India's.  It  has  never 
given  less  developed  nations  a  real  incen- 
tive to  present  programs  and  activities  of 
highest  promise  for  future  economic 
growth. 

Instead  the  Development  Loan  Fund  Is 
In  real  dant,'er  of  becoming  Just  another 
lending  institution  without  distinctive 
criteria  or  functions.  It  has  tended  to 
consider  only  conventional  loan  applica- 
tions for  particular  projects  without  re- 
gard to  their  sii:niflcance  to  the  re- 
cipients long-range  overall  economic 
development. 

This  Ls  not  only  wholly  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  crisis  of  the  economic  gap;  It 
is  also  wholly  contrary  to  the  purpose 
of  the  program.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  originally  intended 
a  long-term  fund  capitalized  at  least  at 
tl  billion  a  year.  The  administration 
enthusiastically  urged  a  large  scale  and 
duration.  But  when  it  came  to  appro- 
priating; the  actual  funds,  neither  the 
Congress  or  the  administration  lived  up 
to  its  earlier  promises. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  has  been 
forced  to  get  by  from  year  to  year  with- 
out enough  funds  to  get  very  thoroughly 
underway.  Practically  all  of  its  Initial 
$700  million  has  been  virtually  com- 
mitted, with  a  backlog  of  more  than  $1.7 
billion  in  requests  which  have  passed  the 
first  screening.  Action  Is  still  awaited 
on  more  than  one-half  billion  dollars  In 
still  other  applications  which  meet  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  criteria.  As  a 
solution  the  administration's  supple- 
mental request  for  $225  million  will  not 
go  very  far  for  very  many  projects  in 
very  many  countries.  Neither  will  the 
$700  million  and  1  more  year  of  au- 
thorization requested  In  the  President's 
budget. 

There  may  be  partisan  approval  for 
threatening  to  balance  the  budget  by 
cutting  this  now  hopelessly  inadequate 
sum.  There  may  be  popular  approval 
for  standmg  by  this  meaningless  figure, 
regardless  of  world  developments.  But 
there  is  only  one  responsible  course 
which  responsible  citizens  can  approve. 
This  Congress  must  take  It.  Another 
Congress  may  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Giving  the  Loan  Fund  continuity  over 
a  period  of  years  will  increase  its  effec- 
tiveness m  a  number  of  respects.  In  the 
first  place,  the  leadership  of  the  under- 
developed countries  will  not  commit  their 
political  energies  to  development  unless 
they  see  some  prospect  that  the  outside 
resources  will  be  available  over  a  period 
of  years.  In  the  second  place,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  has  not  been  in 
a  position  to  impose  the  kind  of  criteria 
of  effective  parallel  effort  by  the  re- 
cipient country  for  fear  that  if  appro- 
priations were  not  committed  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  they  would  no  longer 
be  available.  We  can  give  recipients  a 
strong  incentive  to  meet  serious  condi- 
tions for  the  granting  of  loans  only  if  we 
are  in  a  position  to  hold  the  prospects  of 
loans  oi>en  over  a  period  of  time.  Thus, 
continuity  would  actually  increase  the 


efficiency  of  loan  administration.  Fi- 
nally, continuity  would  greatly  Increase 
the  incentive  effect  on  countries  slow  to 
mobilize  their  own  resources  by  provid- 
ing the  example  of  a  few  successful  cases 
of  countries  which  have  responded. 

Congress  must  obtain  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  necessary  mis- 
sions to  be  performed  by  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  F\ind  in  narrowing  this  criti- 
cal economic  gap.  and  the  amount  of 
funds  and  time  necessary  to  fulfill  those 
mis.sions.  We  must  then  provide  those 
funds  for  that  length  of  time. 

The  alternative  is  chaos,  not  economy, 
a  continuing  of  ad  hoc  crisis  expendi- 
tures, a  further  diffusion  and  dilution  of 
our  effort,  a  series  of  special  cases  and 
political  loans,  an  overreliance  on  infiex- 
ible.  hard  loans  through  the  Export-Im- 
port and  World  Banks,  with  fixed  dollar 
repayment  schedules  that  retard  instead 
of  stimulate  economic  development,  a 
lack  of  confidence  and  effort  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped world,  and  a  general  pyra- 
miding of  overlapping,  standardle.ss.  in- 
centiveless.  inefllcient  aid  programs. 
The  cost  of  wasted  effort,  the  cost  of  sal- 
vage after  the  damage  has  been  done, 
and  the  cost  of  our  lost  security  will  be 
more  than  we  can  afford.  But  the  cost 
of  doing  the  job  right  is  not  more  than  we 
can  afford.  It  may  not  be  cheap  or  easy 
or  popular,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
less. 

THl   CASE    or    INDIA 

One  nation  in  particular  stands  out  as 
the  primary  example  of  what  I  am  urg- 
ing, one  nation  of  particular  importance 
to  the  free  world,  and  in  particular  need 
of  long-term  development  capital.  That 
nation  is  India,  the  hinge  of  fate  in  Asia. 

I  cite  India  today  because  of  her  spe- 
cial importance,  representing  as  she  does 
some  40  percent  of  the  population  in  the 
uncommitted  world,  representing  the 
one  great  counter  to  the  ideological  and 
economic  forces  of  Red  China,  and  sym- 
bolizing for  all  Asia  the  testing  ground 
for  democracy  under  pressure. 

I  cite  India  today  because  that  tuition 
today  represents  the  largest  single  area 
of  opporti^nity  to  obtain  maximum  bene- 
fits from  Development  Loan  F\md-type 
loans.  India  has  moved  into  the  stage  of 
economic  takeoff;  her  population,  her 
economy,  her  ab.sorptive  capacity,  her 
own  efforts,  and  her  administrative 
structure  combine  to  deserve  our  firm 
commitment  this  year. 

When  this  body  decides  the  future  of 
the  Development  Loan  F\ind  this  year,  it 
will  also  in  large  measure  be  deciding  the 
future  of  India. 

After  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  spoke  to 
this  body  a  year  ago  about  our  oppor- 
tunities in  India,  the  Senate  accepted  as 
a  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  our 
resolution  recognizing  this  country's 
special  stake  in  India's  economic  stabil- 
ity and  growth.  Although  that  amend- 
ment was  deleted  in  conference,  the 
United  States  has  In  the  past  year  made 
further  loans ;  and  indicated  our  Interest 
in  joining  Great  Britain,  Germany.  Can- 
ada, and  Japan  to  prevent  a  collapse  of 
the  Indian  second  5-year  plan. 

But  our  assistance  thus  far  has  been 
limited  to  emergency  aid,  to  meet  imme- 


diate crises  and  existing  shortages.  We 
have  not  met  the  requirements  essential 
for  economic  growth,  nor  have  we  allevi- 
ated the  harsh  realities  which  India  faced 
a  year  ago.  Her  population  continues 
nearly  to  out-pace  economic  develop- 
ment, her  shortage  of  foreign  exchange 
continues  to  increase,  and  a  general  loss 
of  hope  and  morale  continues  to  spread. 

This  is  the  critical  year  for  India. 
This  is  the  year  when  the  second  5-year 
plan  will  prove  to  be  either  fruitful  or 
futile.  This  is  also  the  year  when  the 
third  plan  beginning  in  1961  will  be  de- 
signed. This  is  the  year,  in  short,  when 
India  must  appraise  her  future  and  her 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  say  that  India  could  not  tread 
water  for  a  few  more  years  before  going 
under.  But  this  is  the  year  the  Indians 
need  confidence  that  they  can  plan  major 
efforts  for  long-range  progress  with  some 
assurance  of  substantial,  long-term  as- 
sistance from  the  Western  World. 

More  short-term  credit  cannot  do  the 
job.  India  now  has  large  amounts  of 
foreign  debts,  both  public  and.  private, 
which  must  be  repaid  in  hard  currency 
at  the  very  time  a  new  thrust  will  be 
needed  to  move  into  its  third  plan.  As 
long  as  our  efforts  are  aimed  only  at 
a.ssuring  short-term  solvency,  they  only 
leave  plans  for  an  effective  Indian  de- 
velopment program  suspended  in  mid- 
air—bringing still  closer  the  hour  of 
disaster. 

Congress  should,  of  course,  base  its  aid 
programs  on  sound  criteria  and  produc- 
tive investment.  But  let  us  remember 
economies  need  time  to  mature.  Our 
own  Nation,  in  the  days  of  its  youth,  sold 
railroad  bonds  to  the  British  and  other 
Europeans — and  these  were  long  40-  or 
50-year  debentures.  With  the  growth  of 
our  productive  capacity,  we  gradually 
became  a  creditor  nation  with  the  abil- 
ity to  repay  these  foreign  investments. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Indians, 
given  proper  assurance  and  assistance, 
could  do  the  same. 

Moreover,  the  foreign  exchange  short- 
age has  had  the  effect  of  holding  back 
private  capitalism  in  India  which  had 
shown  unexpected  strength.  A  more  se- 
cure margin  in  foreign  reserves  would 
give  to  the  private  sector  its  old  buoy- 
ancy, and  break  down  the  outmoded  wall 
between  private  and  public  plannmg  and 
development. 

But  neither  the  Indians  nor  the 
Americans  can  achieve  any  success  in 
these  matters  if  we  continue  to  concen- 
trate obsessively  on  the  size  of  the  In- 
dian deficit  and  how  it  can  be  chipped 
away  little  by  httle.  Let  us  concentrate 
instead  on  trymg  to  make  a  success  of 
a  common  enterprise  which  is  a  sensi- 
ble program  for  the  next  stage  of  Indian 
economic  growth. 

Last  year  Senator  Cooper  and  I  rec- 
ommended that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  creation  of  an  international  ad- 
visory group  representing  potential 
donor  nations  to  examine  India's  needs 
and  plans,  and  make  precise  recommen- 
dations to  the  member  governments. 
The  case  for  such  an  international  con- 
sortium is  even  more  compelling  this 
year.  We  have  talked  for  many  years 
about  moving  the  Western  alliance  along 


more  constructive  channels — about  ms  k- 
ing  something  more  out  of  it  thcui  an 
anti-Soviet  venture.  India  presents  us 
with  such  an  opix)rtunity — for  several 
Western  nations  and  Japan  share  a  derp 
concern  for  the  future  of  that  vital  area. 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Japan  would,  I  feel  certain,  have  an  in- 
terest in  joining  in  a  frank  and  realistic 
exchange  and  survey  of  India's  future 
needs;  and  in  making  a  proportional 
sacrifice  and  commitment  to  meet  those 
needs. 

Such  a  mission,  particularly  if  it  drew 
upon  men  of  both  national  and  interna- 
tional stature,  such  as  John  McCloy  of 
the  United  States,  Sir  Oliver  Pranks  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Escott  Reid  of 
Canada,  would  be  uniquely  effective  in 
providing  a  fresh  approach,  avoiding 
misunderstandings  on  both  sides,  en- 
couraging the  Indians  in  their  associa- 
tion with  the  West,  stimulating  effective, 
efiBcient  plans  and  appropriate  lending 
criteria. 

Such  a  donor's  club,  tmder  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  World  Bank,  would  not 
cut  athwart  any  existing  institutions. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  help  to  har- 
monize the  individual  aid  programs  of 
the  individual  nations,  without  trying 
to  build  a  new  bureaucratic  superstruc- 
ture. The  initiative  for  such  a  coopera- 
tive examination  of  India's  long-term 
needs  must,  of  course,  come  from  the 
Indians,  just  as  the  final  decision  fol- 
lowing such  consultations  must  be  theirs 
'alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  submitting,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  expresses  the  in- 
terest of  Congress  tn  the  creation  of  a 
free  world  mission  which  would  canvass 
India's  requirements  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  participating  nations  re- 
garding joint  means  by  which  they  can 
more  effectively  support  India's  eco- 
nomic development  efforts.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Representative  Bowles  of  Con- 
necticut and  Representative  Merrow  of 
New  Hampshire  are  submitting  the  same 
resolution  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  clear  that  re- 
vitalizing the  Development  Loan  Fund 
is  the  most  important  step  we  can  take 
to  assure  the  Indians  of  our  readiness 
to  stand  behind  effective  long-range 
economic  development.  It  is  also  the 
most  effective  step  we  can  take  to  give 
other  governments  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  Blast,  many  of  whom  are  now 
balanced  precariously  in  deciding 
whether  to  channel  their  energies  and 
resources  around  the  tasks  of  economic 
growth  or  around  military  buildup  and 
divisive  conflict,  new  incentive  and  in- 
spiration. The  Development  Loan  Pimd 
caruiot  be  a  magic  solvent  of  all  of 
India's  difficulties,  or  those  of  the  under- 
developed world  in  general.  There  are 
no  such  solutions.  The  gap  is  large. 
The  barriers  are  great.  The  political 
and  ideological  dilemmas  are  many. 

But  I  am  equally  confident  that  this 
Nation  can  recover  the  initiative,  that 
we  can  give  to  a  doubting   world  the 
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yeallzation  that  we.  and  not  Russia  and 
China,  can  help  them  achieve  stability 
and  growth.  We  cannot  be  content 
merely  to  oppose  what  the  Kremlin  may 
propose,  nor  can  we  pretend  that  the 
East-West  conflict  Is  the  only  basis  for 
our  policy.  Above  all,  we  must  not  re- 
solve these  difficult  Issues  of  foreign  aid 
by  perpetual  postponement  and  compro- 
mise. There  are  times  when  It  is  far 
better  to  do  the  right  thing  as  a  result 
of  debate  and  sacrifice  than  the  wrong 
thing  as  a  testimonial  to  national  unity. 

In  short,  it  is  our  job  to  prove  that  we 
can  devote  as  much  energy,  intelligence, 
idealism,  and  sacrifice  to  the  survival  and 
triumph  of  the  open  society  as  the  Rus- 
sian despots  can  extort  by  compulsion 
in  defense  of  their  closed  system  of 
tyranny.  We  can  give  a  convincing 
demonstration  that  we  hare  not  a  propa- 
ganda or  crisis  interest  but  an  enduring 
long-term  interest  in  the  productive 
economic  growth  of  the  less  developed 
nations.  We  can  finally  make  it  clear  to 
ourselves  that  international  economic  de- 
velopment is  not,  somehow,  a  nagging  re- 
sponsibility, to  be  faced  each  year  in  the 
context  of  giveaways  and  taxes — but  a 
vast  international  effort,  an  enterprise 
of  positive  association,  which  lies  close 
to  the  heart  of  our  relations  with  the 
whole  free  world  and  which  requires 
active  American  leadership. 

As  a  nation,  we  think  not  of  war  but 
of  peace;  not  of  cnisades  of  conflict  but 
of  covenants  of  cooperation;  not  of  the 
pageantry  of  imperialism  but  of  the 
pride  of  new  states  freshly  risen  to  in- 
dependence. We  Lke  to  look,  with  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  beyond  the  vision  of 
battliiiK  races  and  an  impoverished 
earth  to  catch  a  dreaming  glimpse  of 
peace.  In  the  words  of  Edmimd  Burke, 
we  sit  on  a  "conspicuous  stage,"  and 
the  whole  world  marks  our  demeanor. 
In  this  year  and  in  this  Congress  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  worthy  of 
that  role.  * 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  myself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
records  the  total  amounts  of  loans  made 
by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  through 
January  15  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RucoRD,  as  follows: 

(In  millions] 

Asia: 

I^dla.- _ J175  0 

Pakistan 70.  2 

Iran. ~_  47  5 

Formoea- 33.  0 

Israel _  15  0 

Malaya 10.  0 

Korea . g.  7 

Ceylon 3.  2 

Thailand 1.  75 

Europe: 

Spain _ __  23.  0 

Yugoslavia 22.  5 

Greece 12.  0 

Turkey 10. 0 

Africa : 

Sudan 10.  0 

Liberia "  3  2 

Tunisia I."."  2!  4 


Latin  America: 

Paraguay ..  $6. 1 

Honduras 5.  0 

Ecuador 4.  7 

Argentina 24.  78 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  11),  submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Cooper),  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  continued  vitality  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Republic  of  India  is  a  matter  of 
common  free  world  interest,  politically  be- 
cause of  her  400  million  people  and  vast 
land  area;  strategically  because  of  her  com- 
manding geographic  location;  economically 
because  of  her  organized  national  develop- 
ment effort;  and  morally  because  of  her 
heartening  commitment  to  the  goals,  values, 
and  Institutions  of  democracy:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  Invite  other  friendly 
and  democratic  nations  to  Join  In  a  mission 
to  consult  with  India  on  the  detailed  possi- 
bilities for  Joint  action  to  assure  the  ful- 
fillment of  India's  second  5-year  plan  and 
the  effective  design  of  Its  third  plan. 

And  that  the  Secretary  of  State  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
mission  after  consultation  with  Interested 
Governments  and  with  the  Republic  of 
India. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleague  and 
friend,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy),  in 
the  submission  of  this  resolution.  Last 
year  the  Senator  from  Massachu.'^etts 
and  I  submitted  a  somewhat  similar 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  It  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
give  its  support  to  India's  economic  de- 
velopment, as  being  important  to  peace 
and  freedom. 

I  have  spoken  several  times  In  the 
Senate,  particularly  during  the  debate 
last  year  on  the  Kennedy-Cooper  resolu- 
tion, on  the  importance  of  India's  eco- 
nomic development  to  its  own  people, 
and  to  free  democratic  institutions  in 
Asia.  I  shall  not  elaborate  on  those  re- 
marks today,  for  I  think  the  arguments 
are  well  known.  I  believe  it  has  become 
generally  agreed  that  if  India  should 
fail  to  achieve  its  economic  goals  it 
would  be  a  disastrous  blow  to  demo- 
cratic governments  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  Asia. 

I  know  that  the  question  Is  asked:  Is 
there  any  reason  for  attaching  special 
interest  assisting  India?  Without 
minimizing  our  interest  in  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  other  countries  which  are 
striving  to  advance  economically  and 
politically  in  democratic  methods.  I  wish 
to  make  two  points  which  I  believe  have 
not  been  sufficiently  emphasized  or  un- 
derstood. These  two  considerations 
point  up  the  fact  that  our  economic  sup- 
port of  India  is  of  great  importance. 

First,  the  most  Important  fact  I  can 
note  is  that  the  leaders  of  India,  its 
government,  Its  press,  and  particularly 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  peo- 
ple have  faith  that  democratic  processes 
can  succeed.  They  have  faith  that  eco- 
nomic advancement  can  be  achieved  by 
voluntary  means. 


I  cannot  emphasize  this  point  too 
strongly.  It  is  a  simple  point,  but  a  basic 
one.  We  cannot  create  that  faith  In 
other  people.  The  people  must  hold  that 
faith  themselves.  If  that  faith  ever  falls, 
no  aid  that  we  can  give  to  India,  or  that 
any  other  country  can  give  to  India,  can 
of  itself  re-create  that  faith. 

Today  in  India  that  faith  in  demo- 
cratic processes  is  alive.  The  time  to 
make  our  assistance  effective  la  while 
that  faith  is  vitally  alive. 

I  make  one  other  point.  The  United 
States  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  or 
resources,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will 
ever  have  sufficient  funds  or  resources, 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world  either  in  such  vol- 
ume or  as  quickly  as  these  countries  de- 
sire, and  need.  It  is  therefore  Important 
that  we  let  our  aid  generate  industrial 
.strength  in  countries  which  can  in  turn 
take  up  their  part  of  the  burden,  by 
making  this  strength  available  to  other 
countries  seeking  to  advance. 

After  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
made  aid  and  assistance, available  to  the 
countries  of  Europe  for  their  economic 
rehabilitation.  Since  that  time,  those 
countries  have  been  able  to  assist  other 
countries  of  the  world  in  their  own  eco- 
nomic advance. 

In  Asia,  aside  from  Japan,  India  is  the 
greatest  industrial  nation.  Backward 
industrially  itself,  still  it  is  a  fact  that 
second  to  Japan,  India  is  the  only  Asian 
country  whose  Industrial  development 
gives  promise  of  aid  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  region.  I  think  it  is  trwe 
that,  given  success  in  its  second  5-year 
plan  and  third  5-year  plan — and  con- 
sidering its  great  resources  in  hydro- 
electric power,  coal,  and  iron  ore — there 
Is  the  possibility  that  India  will  in  turn 
be  able  to  assist,  as  Japan  is  now  assist- 
ing, the  deyelopment  of  other  demo- 
cratic Asian  countries.  That  is  a  second 
fact  of  great  importance. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  economic  problems  of  our 
own  country — of  the  problems  which 
some  areas  of  this  Nation  are  having  in 
terms  of  their  economic  development.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  must  provide 
for  their  needs.  At  the  same  time,  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  problems  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  which  can  directly 
affect  our  ou-n  future,  and  that  we  must 
continue  to  give  attention  to  them. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  In 
the  last  year,  particularly,  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  and  Under  Secretaries  of  State 
Herter  and  Dillon,  and  as  well  as  many 
members  of  their  staffs,  have  given  real 
attention  to  the  problem  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] has  so  ably  presented  today. 
They  tmderstand  these  Issues  thor- 
oughly, and  have  worked  with  other 
countries  to  provide  substantial  aid  to 
India's  economic  development. 

Great  assistance  has  been  given  by 
the  United  States  to  India.  For  reasons 
which  have  been  advanced  here  today, 
I  think  that  assistance  can  be  justified. 
This  resolution  will  give  new  meaning 
and  purpose  to  these  efforts,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  Join  with  my  colleague  In 
offering  the  resolution. 
Mr.  McGEE  obtained  the  floor. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  a  quortmi  might  be  obtained 
before  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  speaks.  I  know  that  a  number 
of  Senators  are  desirous  of  hearing  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  that 
puipose? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  considered  making  these  remarks,  I 
considered  a  humble  mtroduction  which 
I  thought  I  might  use  for  laimching 
purposes,  namely,  that  with  deep  hu- 
miUty  and  considerable  hesitation  I  had 
chosen  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate today.  However.  I  shall  change  that 
opening  phraseology  and  say  that  with 
grim  determination  and  in  a  context  of 
almost  sheer  exhaustion  I  pursue  the 
thought  which  I  insist  shall  get  on  the 
Record  yet  today. 

In  all  seriousness,  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  being  a  freshman  in  this  excit- 
ing new  Senate  has  been  exactly  what 
has  been  happening  to  me  this  after- 
noon; that  Ls.  that  one  gets  a  liberal 
education  in  the  vital  questions  of  the 
day. 

The  debate  bet'Aeen  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI 
and  the  distinfui.shed  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  M\nsfifld1  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Germany,  and  the  enliphtened 
approach  to  economic  developments 
overseas,  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy] 
has  just  expounded,  all  enrich  our  col- 
lective knowledge  about  questions  from 
which  we  can  find  no  escape. 

In  ordinary  times,  as  a  freshman,  I 
think  I  would  be  interested  in  continu- 
ing this  education  without  breaking 
silence.  But  these  are  not  ordinary 
times.  I  have  chosen,  then,  to  speak 
today  because  of  two  factors  pressing 
upon  me.  One  has  to  do  witt)  the  rela- 
tively significant  role  assigned  to  the 
freshman  class  of  1939  in  the  operations 
of  this  body.  Some  of  the  astute  vet- 
erans in  the  Senate  assure  me  that  they 
do  not  recall  when  freshman  Senators 
have  received  the  important  committee 
fKJsts  which  the  group  of  freshman  Sen- 
ators have  received  this  year.  That 
means  that  with  this  kind  of  responsi- 
bility we  must  raise  our  voices  also  in 
the  opportunity  which  goes  with  it.  We 
have  no  aUbis,  in  other  words,  if  thmgs 
go  awry. 

There  were  times  when  a  freshman 
Senator  could  excuse  himself  from  what 
happened  in  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  authority  in  it  any- 
way. No  longer  is  that  excuse  available 
to  us.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
we  participate  to  the  best  of  our  capa- 
bilities In  the  deliberations  of  tlie  first 
session  of  the  86th  Congress. 


The  second  factor  which  has  influ- 
enced my  decision  to  speak  today  stems 
from  the  action  of  the  electorate  last 
November.  Those  of  us  fresh  from  the 
political  wars  of  November  4  feel  that 
we  have  brought  back  to  this  body  what 
in  a  sense  is  a  mandate  from  the  people 
to  act  m  certam  ways  m  regard  to  the 
futm-e.  For  that  reason,  I  ask  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  I  wish  to  discuss 
for  the  balance  of  the  afternoon. 

The  question  I  ask  is  this:  Why  did 
the  people  vote  in  November  to  send  such 
a  crop  of  freshmen  to  this  body?  It  was 
not  alone  a  matter  of  Republicans  versus 
Democrats.  It  was  not  alone  a  contrast- 
ing of  political  philosophies,  because 
sometimes  those  philosophies  divide  both 
between  parties  and  within  parties.  It 
was  something  more.  Among  the  people 
there  was  widespread  unrest  in  regard 
to  the  security  of  the  Nation;  there  was 
a  declared  unhappiness  over  the  sui'- 
render  of  our  onetime  military  su- 
premacy in  the  world;  there  was  deep 
distuibance  over  the  loss  of  our  once- 
unquestioned  economic  pace  and  rate  of 
growth;  there  was  irritation  over  the 
loss  of  the  psychological  initiative  in  the 
cold  war;  there  was  profound  dismay 
over  the  surrender  of  our  scientific 
supremacy  vis-a-vis  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  'The  importance  of  those  con- 
siderations in  the  realm  of  international 
alTai.s  was  borne  out,  it  seems  to  me,  by 
the  ballots  cast  last  November. 

But  the  people  back  home  had  a  sec- 
ond concern  which  was  weighing  heavily 
on  their  minds.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  economy,  balanced 
budgets,  red  ink.  and  inflation.  In  the 
midst  of  a  year  m  which  a  balanced 
budget  had  been  pledged,  but  one  which 
was  climaxed  with  a  promise  of  a  deficit 
of  more  than  $10  billion,  the  people  were 
sorely  concerned  as  to  what  might  be 
wronp. 

Finally,  among  the  constituency  in  the 
various  States  there  was  a  sense  of  need 
for  breaking  with  the  past  and  seeking 
a  new  path  of  conduct  in  the  future. 
Reputable  men,  distinguished  Members 
of  this  body  of  both  political  parties, 
were  given  leaves  of  absence;  as  much 
because  of  this  sense  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  future  as  for  any  other 
single  consideration — because  of  the 
feeling  that  individuals  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  past  had  had  their  day; 
that  something  new,  something  dynamic, 
was  called  for  in  what  we  are  coming  to 
call  the  nuclear  age.  Whether  the  new 
generation  of  Senators  will  produce  is  a 
question  which  only  history  will  record, 
and  then  judge. 

In  making  that  decision,  exactly  what 
the  people  wished  for,  precisely  what 
they  sought,  exactly  what  they  expected, 
is  not  yet,  I  think,  clear  even  in  their  own 
minds.  It  was  only  that  they  knew^ 
something  was  wrong,  and  they  wanted 
to  try  a  new  approach. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that. 
as  one  of  the  warriors  straight  from  the 
political  battlefront  of  last  November.  I 
would  bring  to  this  body  the  urgency  of 
a  fresh,  new  look  at  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  bear  in  upon  us  in  these 
times. 

Consider  the  question  of  the  budget  It- 
self.   I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  parti- 


san wrangle  in  regard  to  budgetary 
matters.  Budgets  are  of  the  deepest 
concern  to  all  of  us.  When  I  first  en- 
tered this  body,  scarcely  6  weeks  ago,  I 
must  say  I  was  excited  by  the  preamble 
of  the  remarks  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  For  the  record,  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  that  message.  The  Presi- 
dent said: 

The  basic  question  facing  us  today  1b  more 
than  mere  survival — the  military  defense  of 
national  life  and  territory.  It  Is  the  preser- 
vation of  a  way  of  life.  We  must  meet  the 
world  challenge  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
no  stagnation  in  America. 

To  my  mmd,  this  is  the  blueprint  for 
what  we  should  seek  to  accomplish  at 
this  session  and  in  succeeding  sessions  of 
this  body. 

And  then  we  were  presented  with  the 
deliberations  of  many  wise  men  on  the 
budget  requests,  in  order  to  fit  into  the 
outlines  of  this  pattern  the  hope  for  the 
future  which  the  President  had  sketched. 

In  assessing  what  was  presented  to  the 
Congress,  I  believe  we  have  every  right 
to  pass  judgment  in  terms  of  the  needs 
which  confront  us,  in  their  relationship 
to  the  budget  aimed  at  meeting  those 
needs. 

If  there  is  submitted  a  budget  which 
takes  into  account  what  the  leadership 
of  the  world,  the  demands  of  our  high 
standard  of  living,  and  the  growth  of  our 
economy  require,  it  then  can  be  said  to 
be  an  adequate  and,  mdeed,  a  brilliant 
budget.  But  if  it  fails  in  these  re- 
spects— for  whatever  reason — it  is  an  in- 
adequate budget.  There  are  those  who 
have  used  the  term  "political  budget." 
I  sh^U  leave  thai  term  alone  for  the  time 
being;  and  I  shall  merely  suggest  that 
our  interest  as  Americans  is  not  in  a  Re- 
publican or  in  a  Democratic  budget,  but 
is  in  a  budget  which  will  meet  the  needs 
of  our  country.  The  President  himself 
has  set  the  line:  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  reminded  us  that  in 
this  contest  with  the  Russians,  our  very 
security  is  at  stake. 

A  former  colleague  of  mine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Prof.  Hans  Morgen- 
thau,  has  spoken  of  "the  impending  de- 
cline of  the  American  Nation";  and  a 
very  distinguished  jjolitical  pundit,  Wal- 
ter Lippmann.  has  quoted  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev as  warning  about — to  use  his 
phrase — "the  last,  great  years  of  a  great 
America."  Their  meaning  is  all  too 
clear — namely,  that  our  time  is  running 
out;  that  our  days  may,  indeed,  be  num- 
bered. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
what  this  Congress  is  being  asked  to  con- 
sider, the  framework  within  which  it  is 
being  asked  to  fit  its  budget  thinking,  is 
grossly  inadequate  for  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  The  demand  confronting  us  is 
not  for  a  balanced  budget  which  will  be 
inadequate;  it  is  a  demand  for  a  totally 
necessary  budget  which  we  in  America 
may  be  required  to  balance.  The  matter 
is  one  of  facing  facts,  of  meeting  truths, 
and  of  laying  those  truths  before  our 
people. 

We  cannot  lead  the  world,  we  cannot 
maintain  the  p>osition  we  must  main- 
tain— namely,  that  of  countering  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union — ^by 
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proceeding  on  a  basis  of  business  as 
usual,  or  of  even  less  than  that.  In  my 
opinion,  as  a  onetime  historian,  It  is 
morally  wrong  to  be  labeling  as  a  reck- 
less spender  everyone  who  comes  up 
with  a  new  idea,  to  attack  as  unneces- 
sary alarmists,  those  who  would  probe 
the  basis  of  our  security,  or  to  castigate 
as  dangerous  Socialists  those  who  would 
Improve  our  standard  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  times  are  too  serious 
to  permit  the  kind  of  name  calling  that 
has  been  forthcoming  In  these  troubled 
days.  The  times  are  too  critical  for 
sloganeering.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  tell  the  people  of  America  the 
truth,  and  be  prepared  to  face  that  truth. 
I  move  to  quote  another  passage  from 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  when 
he  said  that  if  we  are  to  survive 
"we  must  define  these  tasks  and  then 
understand  what  we  must  do  to  per- 
form them." 

It  is  precisely  that  which  I  think  we 
have  failed  to  do  and  which,  in  a  very 
modest  and  humble  way.  I  should  like 
to  suggest  as  a  matter  of  procedure 
today. 

We  have  refused  to  face  up  to  the 
hard  facts  of  our  times,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  imminence  of  a  year  di- 
visible by  four,  which  always  seems  to 
have  a  squeezy  effect  upon  politicians; 
perhaps  because  of  the  human  frailty 
of  fear  to  face  up  to  thot:e  facts;  the 
frailty  of  eternal  hope;  hope  for  some 
easier  way  out. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves. We  are  not  preparing  for  a  fu- 
ture war;  we  are  at  war  today — not  a 
shooting  war,  let  me  quickly  and  care- 
fully qualify  that  comment — but  a  war 
nonetheless  determined  in  its  ultimate 
objectives. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  long  since  has  been 
on  record  in  his  declaration  that  "we 
in  the  Soviet  Union  declare  war  on  the 
economics  of  the  United  States."  There 
was  nothing  in  Khrushchev's  statement 
in  his  recent  addre.ss  before  his  party, 
that  shows  he  was  thinking  in  any  dif- 
ferent terms  than  when  he  made  the 
earlier  statement.  In  fact.  If  we  read 
carefully  the  lengthy  statement  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  the  Soviet  Congress — 
though  we  have  those  in  our  ranks  who 
could  outlast  or  outtalk  him— it  should 
leave  us  with  just  one  sobering  conclu- 
sion, and  that  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
today  exudes  confidence,  cockiness, 
brashness;  they  are  sure  of  their  cause. 
They  are  convinced  they  can  win. 

It  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  we  are 
discussing.  In  this  body,  considerations  in 
the  national  interest,  on  a  business-as- 
usual  basis. 

I  say  in  all  candor  to  the  Senators 
here  this  afternoon  that  the  time  has 
come  to  tell  the  people  the  truth.  It 
is  time  that  we  present  to  the  people  a 
war  budget,  not  a  peace  budget:  a  se- 
curity budget,  not  a  play  budget.  We 
can  do  no  less  than  that  if  we  meas- 
ure up  to  our  responsibilities,  not  to  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Parties,  but 
to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  all 
the  free  world. 

A  war  budget  Is  an  unpleasant  pros- 
pect.   It  has  even  more  unpleasant  con- 


notations.   But  I  think  It  is  the  kind  of 
frank  budget  that  the  times  call  for. 

The  American  people  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  dealing  with 
truth.  They  only  Insist  on  being  told  the 
truth  in  order  to  know  with  what  they 
must  cope. 

I  can  still  recall  the  plea  of  some  peo- 
ple in  this  country  in  1932  that  if  we 
were  not  careful,  because  of  the  crisis 
then  existing,  we  would  spend  our- 
selves out  of  existence;  that  we  would 
socialize  ourselves  out  of  democracy. 

The  hard  truth  Is  that  it  was  because 
we  told  the  truth,  because  we  rose  to 
the  needs  in  1932.  that  we  saved  capital- 
ism and  that  we  saved  democracy. 

In  those  days,  when  it  appeared  the 
budget  had  run  out  of  proportion  to  any 
reasonable  balance,  we  were  confronted 
by  a  crisis  that  seemed  even  more  im- 
possible— the  crisis  of  Europe — and  for 
many  months  we  preferred  peaceful 
thinking  about  business  as  usual  to  mili- 
tant thinking  about  the  threat  of  war 
and  the  threat  of  Mr.  Hitler. 

The  fact  of  war  caupht  up  with  us,  and 
in  those  hours  I  must  confess  I  was  not 
one  of  those  with  the  greatest  foresight. 
I  was  one  of  these,  rather,  who  was  dis- 
turbed about  the  size  of  the  budget  of 
the  United  States.  I  remember  writing 
letters  to  my  Congressman,  insisting  on 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Coii-stitu- 
tion  limiting  the  national  debt  to  $45 
billion,  else  we  would  be  bankrupt.  I 
was  not  looking  with  vision  and  con- 
fidence into  the  future,  because  we  had 
been  selling  American  capitalism  short. 
We  had  been  keeping  our  productive  ca- 
pacity under  wraps. 

I  do  not  mind  confession,  that  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1939  called  for  30,000  planes  a  year,  I 
thought  he  was  wrong.  When  another 
man  spoke  about  6tp  million  jobs  in 
America.  I  thought  he  was  up  in  a 
cloud.  But  we  have  all  lived  to  see  those 
things,  and  more,  come  to  pass. 

World  War  II  taught  us  the  terrific 
capacity  of  American  industrial  capital- 
ism. It  taught  us  that  we  ought  to 
think  carefully  in  the  future  about  the 
full  utilization  of  this  economic  potential 
that  is  ours. 

And^o  I  say,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
affordw).  and  must,  whether  we  can 
afford  it  or  not,  tell  the  constituents  back 
home  the  truth.  We  are  wasting  our 
time  in  this  diddling  and  dawdling  about 
balancing  figures  in  the  budget.  Let 
us  create  a  budget  which  will  create  the 
facts  by  which  we  hope  to  live,  and  then 
let  us  meet  that  budget. 

I  would  propose,  in  these  closing  mo- 
ments, specific  examples  that  illustrate 
the  premise  I  make  today.  First,  let  us 
emphasize  America's  capitalistic  produc- 
tion. Capitalism,  in  my  judgment,  is 
America's  secret  weapon.  In  fact,  it  is 
all  too  secret.  That  is  what  is  wiong 
with  it.  We  have  been  keeping  it  out 
of  sight.  We  have  been  unaware  of  its 
potential  even  in  our  own  ranks.  Those 
of  us  who  had  the  chance  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  impressed  by  the 
great  curiosity  among  the  plain  people  in 
that  country  about  American  capitalism. 

The  kind  of  capitalism  the  Commu- 
nists are  railing  against  is  npt  the  new, 
enlightened   capitalism   of   present-day 
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Amerlcp.  It  Is  the  19th  century  capi- 
talism that  has  long  gone  by  the  board 
except  in  some  parts  of  Western  Europe. 
It  is  that  outmoded  type  of  capitalism 
which  is  the  target  of  Russia.  It  is  that 
type  of  capitali-sm  which  is  held  up  In 
disrespect  and  dishonor  before  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  is  why  I  say  we  should  put  capi- 
talism to  work — the  people's  capitalism, 
as  one  man  has  rightly  called  it — for  the 
kind  of  results  being  called  for  from 
the  American  economy. 

We  can  put  it  to  work  In  so  many 
ways.  One  of  the  most  direct  ways  is  to 
bring  people  to  this  country,  such  as 
have  come  from  Europe,  and  particular- 
ly the  Soviet  Union;  to  bring  them  here 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  They  must 
see  for  themselves  what  we  produce  here. 

When  I  was  in  New  York  for  a  year 
on  leave  of  absence,  one  of  the  pleasant 
byproducts  of  my  pursuit  was  to  guide 
dignitaries  from  abroad  around  Manhat- 
tan Island. 

.  I  would  always  ask  them,  first  of  all, 
"What  do  you  want  to  see,  before  I  take 
you  to  what  I  think  you  ought  to  see?" 
The  first  thing  they  would  always  want 
to  see — and  it  never  varied — was  the 
slums.  They  would  say.  "Show  us  yoiir 
great  American  slums." 

I  would  start  the  tour  down  on  the 
lower  Ea-st  Side.  It  used  to  be  pretty 
bad  down  there,  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
any  more.  I  would  have  to  say,  "I  am 
sorry  it  looks  so  good."  They  had  al- 
ready dismantled  the  Third  Avenue  El, 
and  so  there  was  no  way  to  show  them 
the  men  lying  around  in  its  shadows. 
The  food  lines  were  nonexistent,  but  I 
could  describe  how  they  used  to  be. 

I  always  took  them  to  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant's  Village,  where  I  would  say, 
"This  was  one  of  the  worst  slums,  but 
take  a  look  at  it  now." 

I  would  always  end  up  in  Harlem, 
where  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  Ne- 
groes are  intermingled,  and  indeed  we 
have  some  eyesores  in  that  section  of 
America.  But  I  would  challenge  those 
foreign  visitors  on  each  occasion  to  find 
for  me  a  parking  place  for  the  car  in 
which  we  were  riding,  and  they  could 
not  do  it.  This  was  the  eye  opener, 
particularly  to  the  F>eople  from  Asia. 
This  was  not  the  kind  of  slum  they  had 
been  told  existed  in  America,  where  even 
in  the  slum  everyone  had  a  car. 

We  in  this  country  do  not  intend  to 
stop  there  in  the  raising  of  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  but  the  story  Illustrates 
how  we  can  help  overcome  the  miscon- 
ceptions which  exist  abroad  with  regard 
to  our  capitalism. 

It  is  not  without  significance  to  note 
that  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  would 
stop  one  on  the  street  to  rub  the  cloth 
on  his  coat  without  any  other  formality 
of  Introduction,  or  would  drop  to  the 
ground  to  rub  the  leather  In  one's  shoes. 
One  did  not  have  to  say  anything.  In 
fact.  It  was  better  if  one  did  not.  be- 
cause the  Russians  were  discovering 
things  about  America  that  their  govern- 
ment had  never  told  them.  They  were 
determining  the  new  concepts  of  capi- 
talism which  we  have  to  get  across  to 
all  the  world. 

When  I  say  we  should  be  mobilizing 
our  capitalism  I  mean  that  we  must  do 
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so  here  at  home  aa  well.  We  mtist  sell 
ourselves.  I  sometimes  accuse  business 
groups  In  this  coimtry  of  being  xm- 
certaln  themselves  about  the  strength 
of  the  system  to  which  they  give  lip  serv- 
ice. The  fact  is  that  we  have  to  produce 
a  full  economy,  with  full  employment 
and  with  full  purchasing  power,  if  this 
capitalism  which  tlie  Russians  are  bent 
upon  destroying  is  indeed  to  triumph. 
I  have  a  personal  faith  and  confidence 
that  It  will.  I  believe  capitjilism  has  the 
fiber  and  the  capacity  to  meet  whatever 
challenge  is  presented,  but  it  will  not  do 
so  if  we  follow  a  policy  of  retrenchment, 
of  retirement,  of  operating  at  50  or  60 
percent  of  capacity,  and  of  spreading  \m- 
employment  with  high  rising  prices. 
Txiese  are  not  the  earmarks  of  a  healthy 
capitalism  or  of  an  expanding  economic 
growth. 

I  would  suggest,  second,  that  In  addi- 
tion to  mobilizing  capitalism,  we  must 
fight  inflation  and  not  simply  talk  about 
it.  Fighting  inflation  is  a  serious  un- 
dertaking. I  need  not  remind  Senators 
that  inflation  contributed  greatly  to 
the  destruction  of  the  German  Repub- 
lic in  1929  and  contributed  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Chinese  Republic  in  1949. 
It  can  well  contribute  to  the  undoing  of 
America.  V/e  have  to  fight  inflation, 
rather  than  merely  treat  it. 

There  has  been  altogether  too  great 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  oi  all  kinds  of 
political  spokesmen  to  fl^hl  inflation,  to 
treat  it  as  an  emergency  crisis  rather 
than  on  a  b^^siness-as-usual-and-com- 
fortable  basis. 

The  specter  of  controls  looms  on  the 
horizon.  I  do  not  know  whether  con- 
trols are  required:  I  am  not  an  econo- 
mist. I  know  that  we  had  l>etter  openly, 
in  frank  debate  and  clear  discussion 
with  the  p>eople,  weigh  the  necessities  of 
controls  on  our  economy  if  we  are  going 
to  destroy  the  dangers  of  Inflation. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  Mr.  Baruch 
and  Mr.  Churchill  and  with  my  distin- 
guii>hed  colleague  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'M.\H0NiY]  when  they  say  that  Infla- 
tion Is  the  most  serious  internal  prob- 
lem facing  us  today.  We  must  fight  it. 
rather  than  tolerate  it. 

I  want  to  sucgest,  third,  that  we  must 
develop  our  resources.  This  is  a  propo- 
sition dear  to  my  heart.  Being  a  son 
of  the  West.  I  think  America  will  find 
in  the  West  one  of  her  great  opportuni- 
ties to  "beef  up"  our  production  and  to 
"beef  up"  our  economy  to  the  point 
where  it  can  withstand  the  impact  of 
heavy  military  requirements  year  after 
year  and  withstand  the  increased  bur- 
dens of  new  housing  and  of  an  enhanced 
standard  of  living  in  America.  It  is 
going  to  take  farsightedness,  and  It  is 
going  to  take  long-range  plsmning  to 
bring  this  about. 

The  West  has  always  been  our  store- 
house, whether  that  West  is  Deerfleld, 
Mass  ,  as  it  was  In  the  colonial  days; 
whether  it  is  the  west  of  western  Vir- 
ginia; whether  it  is  the  west  of  the  Mis- 
si'^slppl  Valley;  or  whether  it  is  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Pacific  Coa^t,  as  at  the 
present  time. 

We  have  in  the  West  a  storehouse  of 
treasure  such  as  this  Nation  has  never 
known  before.  It  is  not  in  a  bag.  It  is 
not  ready  to  use.    But  it  Is  there.    It 


would  be  the  greater  part  of  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  this  body  to  insist  upon 
"crash"  programs  in  new  scientific  re- 
search which  would  score  breakthroughs 
as  to  some  of  the  possible  utilizing 
agents  for  these  resources  of  the  West. 
I  think  at  once  of  a  new  chemical.  I 
think  it  is  called  hexadecanol.  I  spent 
5  weeks  learning  to  say  that  word.  It  is 
a  chemical  film  which  is  spread  across 
the  surface  of  water  to  prevent  excess 
evaporation.  If  that  is  ever  thorouglUy 
worked  out,  we  will  make  available  to 
all  areas  of  America  vast  new  water  re- 
sources. Water  is  becoming  a  critical 
resource,  not  only  in  the  West  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  needs  of  every  city 
in  the  land. 

There  are  new  lands  m  the  West  which 
can  be  brought  to  production.  It  may 
seem  incongruous  to  some  to  think  of 
new  production  or  new  cultivation  m  a 
moment  when  surpluses  are  a  problem, 
but  there  are  wise  men  who  are  already 
warning  us  that  in  10  years  or  20  years 
the  problem  of  America  will  not  be  sur- 
pluses but  will  be  shortages. 

Mr.  President,  when  that  time  comes, 
we  in  this  body  will  not  be  able  to  pass 
a  law  to  decree  that  we  have  more  land 
so  that  we  may  have  more  production. 
Years  are  required  to  bring  a  piece  of 
land  to  production.  Foresight  and 
planning  are  needed  to  provide  for  the 
future. 

We  have  great  reserves  of  coal,  of 
uranium,  of  oil  shale,  and  of  means  of 
extracting  oil  itself  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  All  of  these  require  real 
breakthroughs  in  the  realm  of  scientific 
know-how.  There  are  problems  of  low 
temperature  carbonization. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
have  heard  my  colleague  allude  to  the 
great  mineral  re.sources  which  remain 
undeveloped  in  this  country,  but  I  wonder 
if  it  would  not  be  well  for  the  Senator 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  In  his  very  excellent  and  eloquent 
address,  a  statement  with  respect  to 
uranium  development  in  the  West.  I 
ask  this  question  because  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  the  days  of  World  War  II,  when  the 
United  States  was  working  upon  de- 
velopment of  an  atomic  bomb,  and  tlie 
United  States  was  dependent  completely 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  of 
uranium  to  make  the  bomb.  That  is  not 
the  case  today,  is  it? 

Mr.  McGEE.     No,  indeed. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  real- 
izes the  great  uranium  deposits  which 
have  been  discovered  in  New  Mexico 
and  in  Wyoming,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  do.  indeed. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  State  of  New  Mexico  now  stands 
first  among  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
in  producing  uranium,  and  that  Wyo- 
ming stands  second,  and  that  those  two 
States,  together  with  some  others,  have 
made  the  United  States  completely  in- 
dependent of  any  foreign  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  development  of  atomic 
energy? 


Mr.  McGEE.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  so  right. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  those  who  read  the  Record 
tomorrow  morning,  and  Senators  who 
have  assembled  on  the  floor  since  the 
Senator  began  speaking,  should  know 
the  facts  about  resources  which,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  were  not  known  t«  exist, 
but  which  we  now  know  do  exist,  and 
which  will  help  us  to  develop  the  nu- 
clear age  of  which  the  Senator  speaks 

Mr.  McGEE.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  with  respect 
to  the  conservation  of  water.  The  Sen- 
ator has  read  the  budget  message  of 
the  President.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
that  message  the  President  has  indi- 
cated that  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  recom- 
mend any  appropriation  for  new  starts 
of  water  conservation  projects,  either 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  by  the 
Army  Engineers  in  the  Etepartment  of 
Defense?    Is  that  not  the  fact? 

Mr.  McGEE.    That  is  all  too  true. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  it  not  also  the 
fact,  as  revealed  by  the  studies  and  pub- 
lic hearings  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  that  in  Soviet 
Russia  the  Communist  leaders  are  work- 
ing under  a  full  head  of  steam  to  con- 
serve the  water  supply  of  that  nation, 
while  we  lag  behind  and  say.  "Let  the 
water  flow  down  to  the  sea  unused"? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that,  because  it  recalls  to  my 
mind  the  impact  in  the  Soviet  Union  of 
their  rate  of  growth  in  this  material  area, 
as  evidenced  by  new  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment. The  evidence  of  new  heavy  in- 
dustrial development  now  is  borne  out  in 
far  more  learned  expositions  on  what  is 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  than  those  of  us 
who  were  mere  tourists  there  might  re- 
late. 

One  stark  fact  which  strikes  any  visi- 
tor there  is  the  rapid  rate  of  growth,  the 
pace  at  which,  the  Russians  are  moving. 
It  ought  to  sober  every  American. 
It  points  out  to  us  the  imperative  need 
for  reliance  on  this  great  resource  field  of 
the  West  for  expanding  and  providing 
new  underpinning  for  the  American 
economy — not  only  for  the  Western 
States,  but  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  in  commending  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyommg  on  the  re- 
marks he  is  making  this  afternoon.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  what  he  has  to 
say  about  the  West,  because,  as  he  knows 
better  than  I,  in  the  area  we  come  from, 
namely,  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  our  States  are  semiarid.  Our 
rainfall  averages  between  12  and  13 
inches  a  year. 

For  many  years  water  was  considered 
a  western  problem.  We  appreciate 
water  because  it  is  our  lif  eblood.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  so  cogently 
pointed  out.  water  is  no  longer  a  western 
problem,  but  a  national  prol^em.  We 
recall  that  a  few  years  ago  the  reservoir 
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supplying  water  to  New  York  City — I  be- 
lieve it  is  called  the  Croton  Reservoir — 
almost  ran  dry.  We  know  that  the 
water  level  all  over  the  country  is  drop- 
ping, and  we  know  that  studies  are  being 
made  to  bring  about  the  desalinization 
of  water  so  that  we  can  increase  our 
water  supply  as  our  industry  grows  and 
our  laopulation  increases. 

We  know  that  even  in  our  part  of  the 
country  pollution  of  our  streams  is  be- 
coming quite  a  problem.  Members  of 
this  body  who  come  from  the  East  will, 
of  course,  recognize  how  much  greater  a 
problem  it  is  in  their  area. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Murray!,  ably  abetted  and  sec- 
onded by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney  and 
Mr.  McGee  I  there  is  at  the  present  time 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AiTairs  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
national  water  survey.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  the  most  important  resolution 
before  this  body  at  this  time.  I  hope  it 
will  be  favorably  reported  soon. 

I  am  delighted  tliat  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  bring- 
ing out  the  fine  points  in  connection  with 
^water,  as  well  as  other  resources.  I  am 
sure  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the  day 
may  not  be  too  far  distant  in  this  coun- 
try when  water,  as  such,  will  be  far  more 
important  than  oil. 

Again  I  commend  and  congratulate  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  the  fine  and  distinctive  con- 
tribution he  is  making  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  kind  remarks, 
and  point  out  to  this  group  that  to  a 
great  degree  he  himself  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  study  of  water  resources, 
the  kind  of  overall  study  which,  in  my 
judgment,  should  be  extended  to  all  the 
resources  of  the  West.  I  am  afraid  we 
are  very  seriously  lagging . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  M0R::E.  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  ever  sat  in  the  Senate  in  silence 
when  the  water  problem  was  being  dis- 
cussed ;  and  so  lon<4  as  I  remain  a  Member 
of  this  body  I  do  not  intend  to  remain 
silent  whenever  that  issue  is  raised,  be- 
cause, in  a  very  real  sense.  I  think  it  is 
probably  the  mo.st  important  domestic 
issue  that  has  confronted  the  American 
people,  and  it  will  confront  them  for 
decades  to  come. 

B  'fore  I  supplement  what  my  friend 
from  Montana  has  said.  I  should  like  to 
be  permitted  a  personal  reference.  We 
receive  ti  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
political  service.  Our  compensation  is 
not  entirely  material.  It  takes  intangible 
form.<=,  but  that  does  not  make  it  any 
less  valuable.  I  am  experiencing  here 
t'.iis  afternoon  one  of  the  rich  compensa- 
tions of  my  political  life.  I  would  not 
onibarra;;s  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
further  than  to  say  that  I  am  being  very 
richly  repaid  this  afternoon,  as  I  listen  to 
his  maid'Tn  speech  in  the  Senate,  for  my 
participation  in  his  campaign  last  fall. 
I  compliment  him  for  the  very  fine  speech 
he  is  making.  I  think  it  is  only  the 
introduction   to   a   great   service    ia    the 


Senate  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  frpm 
Wyoming. 

I  wish  to  supplement  what  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  said 
about  the  water  problem.  Water  means 
many  things.  At  times,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  himself  has  clearly  im- 
plied, water  means  food  for  generations 
of  unborn  American  boys  and  girls.  Our 
population  experts,  in  testifying  before 
congressional  bodies,  have  pointed  out  to 
us  their  concern  over  the  question  of 
getting  enough  food  to  feed  the  Ameri- 
can population  by  the  year  2000. 

My  grandchildren  will  be  here  then. 
I  do  not  intend,  during  my  service  in  the 
Senate,  to  fail  in  my  responsibility  to 
them  and  to  millions  of  others  like  them, 
who  are  the  grandchildren  of  other 
Americans  of  my  peneration. 

When  Mikoyan,  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  of  Russia,  was  visiting  this 
country,  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee had  lunch  with  him.  we  asked  him 
some  interesting  questions,  I  thouuht, 
and  we  elicited  from  him  some  very  in- 
teresting replies. 

My  cross-examination  of  him  was 
somewhat  indirect,  in  that  I  appro.iched, 
in  an  indirect  way,  the  problem  of  Rus- 
sia's economic  threit  to  the  United 
States.  I  asked  him  to  tell  us  what,  if 
any,  food  products  Russia  was  exporting 
at  the  present  time.  His  answer  was 
very  interesting.  He  told  us  that  the 
Russians  are  exporting  wheat  to  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  and  the 
Arab  States. 

I  asked  him  if  the  Russians  were  ex- 
porting any  other  agricultural  products. 
He  said,  "We  are  exi:>orting  some  dairy 
products  and  some  poultry  products." 
They  had  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  they  thought  they  could  export 
beef  or  pork. 

I  asked  him  whether  they  contem- 
plated an  agricultural  production  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  in- 
crease their  food  exportation  in  the  rela- 
tively near  future.  His  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative.  I  would  have  the 
American  people  keep  in  mind  that  this 
economic  threat  of  Russia  is  going  to 
take  many  forms.  However,  when  they 
start  exporting  on  any  large  scale  agri- 
cultural products,  thin  I  would  say  to 
the  American  people.  "Look  out."'  be- 
cause they  will  then  be  threatening  what 
I  have  always  said  is  the  greatest 
strength  of  our  demo<;racy.  although  we 
have  not  used  it  properly,  because  we 
will  be  faced  with  th.e  problem  in  the 
year  2000  as  to  where  we  will  get  enough 
food,  and  we  will  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  survival  and  the  kind  of  economic 
problem  the  Senator  from  Wyominii  i.«i 
talking  about  this  afternoon,  because 
when  we  talk  about  enlightened  capital- 
ism, we  are  talking  about  economic 
frce:!om. 

Wliy  is  Russia  going  to  be  able  to 
build  up  its  food  supply  .so  that  it  will  be 
po-sible  to  become  a  real  threat  to  us  in 
the  exportation  of  food  to  the  under- 
developed countries  who  are  crying  out 
for  it?     Because  of  our  water  table. 

Every  witness  we  have  had  before  us. 
including  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
who  has  rendered  sucli  a  great  service 
ir  reporting  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try on  h  .s  trips  to  liussia,  returned  and 


told  us  what  Russia  Is  doing  in  the 
matter  of  conserving  her  water  table 
and  in  developing  her  water  resources, 
so  that  she  can  become  an  exporter  of 
food.  As  one  wins  the  stomachs  of  men 
in  underdeveloped  countries,  he  has  a 
better  chance  of  winnmg  their  minds. 
Therefore,  I  am  glad  that  in  the  Sena- 
tor's speech  he  has  stressed  the  matter 
of  the  resources  of  the  West  and  of  the 
Nation,  and  especially  the  water  rs' 
sources  problem. 

Therefore,  so  long  as  I  sit  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  shall  continue  to  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican people:  Keep  your  eyes  on  the 
American  water  table,  because  it  is  fall- 
ing. In  so  many  parts  of  our  land  today. 
it  >s  falling  because  of  our  shortsighted 
Uack  of  statesmanship  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Thejrespon- 
sibility  for  that  fallini,'  water  table  rests 
on  the  Conprcss  of  the  United  States  and 
on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. For  too  long  in  the  past  we  have 
not  had  men  with  sufficient  vision  in 
either  Congress  or  in  the  executive 
branch  to  .see  the  inescapable  relation- 
ship between  the  level  of  the  American 
water  table  and  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion. Civilizations  fall  as  the  water  ta- 
ble coos  down.  Our  water  table  has 
started  to  go  down.  The  Senator's 
warning  today  is  one  which  reenforces 
the  position  of  some  of  us  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  delighted  that  we  have  a  new 
leader  in  our  rank.s  who  will  take  this 
message  to  the  American  people  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  McGF:E.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  very  kind  remarks 
and  the  thou!.'.ht-provoking  content  of 
his  observations.  He  has  pretty  much 
put  his  finger  on  the  problem.  New 
dams  do  not  go  off  like  guns,  and  new- 
lands  do  not  streak  through  space  and 
make  headlines. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
very  quickly  with  the  sut^^e.^tion  of  an- 
other facet  of  this  subject,  without  de- 
veloping the  thouaht  fully.  We  have 
been  speaking  about  material  things.  I 
.should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  now  to  ideas  and  ideology.  I 
believe  that  a  great  part  of  our  difficulty 
in  the  world  is  that  we  have  failed  to 
recoimize  that  most  of  the  world  is  in 
the  throes  of  revolution.  That  does  not 
necessarily  moan  a  Communist  revolu- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fart,  the  Commu- 
nist type  of  revolution  has  practically 
cea.sed.  It  is  the  kind  of  revolution  that 
was  triggered  by  us  in  1776.  It  is  an 
aspiration  for  human  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  humanity  as  a 
whole  Unless  we  in  our  policy  projects 
acknowledge  not  only  the  fact  of  revolu- 
tion, or  at  least  lend  a  sympathetic  ear 
and  an  understanding  heart  to  these 
movements,  we  will  not  have  the  world's 
people  with  us.  We  all  too  often  give  the 
impression  that  we  are  offended  by  revolt 
and  are  oppo.'^ed  to  rebels.  In  all  truth, 
these  revolutions  and  these  rebels  will 
sweep  right  on,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  Russians  sometimes  have  been 
.smarter  than  we  have  been.  While  not 
agreeing  with  the  revolution  in  China,  we 
must  admit  that  the  Russians  have  been 
smart  enough  to  get  on  It,  so  to  speak, 
and  ride  it  and  use  it  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. 
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This  is  our  opportunity,  because  it  is 
1776,  it  is  Tom  Jefferson  that  triggered 
this  movement  in  many  areas  of  the 
world.  This  is  an  American  idea,  not  a 
R'lssian  Idea.  We  must  put  it  to  work. 
Tne  Communists  have  stolen  what  Is 
indeed  an  American  product.  I  think, 
t':crefore,  that  we  have  be<?n  doing  too 
nnu-h  thinking  in  military  and  material 
iields  in  our  policy  projections. 

Ihat  is  why  it  is  so  important  not 
cn'y  for  the  Senate,  but  fctr  the  whole 
American  economy,  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield)  should 
open  up  the  German  question,  as  he  did, 
and  why  it  is  so  important  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I  should  open  up  the  question  of 
economic  development  around  the 
world.  These  are  the  projections  to 
OS  which  we  must  turn.  That  is  why  I 
suggest  a  new  willingness  tci  explore  and 
to  get  out  of  the  static  rut  into  which 
American  policy  has  sunk  of  late. 
What  the  answers  will  be  which  will 
come  out  of  these  new  explorations,  or 
what  the  alternatives  may  come  to 
stand  for,  we  cannot  say.  However,  we 
must  try  them.  We  must  take  a  look  at 
them. 

I  cannot  help  call  to  mind  the  elo- 
quence of  my  colleagues  from  the  West 
as  I  conclude  with  this  observation.  In 
our  western  movement,  which  carried  us 
across  the  great  plains  and  across  the 
Rockies  to  the  Pacific,  we  new  have  made 
an  encircling  movement  of  the  Pacific  in 
bringing  in  Alaska  and  soon,  we  trust. 
Hawaii.  I  recall,  particularly,  what  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said, 
that  Wyoming  has  resources  for  20  mil- 
lion people,  although  we  have  only 
300.000  souls  living  there. 

Here  is  our  opportunity  to  look  west. 
Horace  Greeley  was  not  alone  in  enun- 
ciating that  thought.  It  is  signifi- 
cant in  America  that  as  we  shift  our 
focus  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific, that  movement  coincides  with  the 
shift  of  the  focus  of  the  world  to  the 
Pacific.  I  dare  predict  that  within  the 
time  of  those  who  listen  to  me  today,  our 
real  concern  in  the  world  may  not  be 
Moscow,  but  possibly  Peiping  or  New 
Delhi;  indeed,  what  was  once  the  At- 
lantic age  of  history  will  be  swept  away, 
or  at  least  supplemented,  by  the  new  Pa- 
cific age  of  history.  That  puts  us  in  a 
unique  position.  It  means  that  if  only  we 
can  have  the  confidence  that  expansion 
requires,  we  can  meet  the  threat  which 
the  Soviets  and  even  the  Chinese  now 
have  forced  upon  us. 

I  cannot  close  without  recollecting  a 
rerent  evening  when,  with  one  of  my 
c'nldren,  I  was  reading  the  old  legend  of 
R  n  'Van  Winkle.  The  Senators  will  re- 
el! the  legend  that  when  old  Rip  went  to 
sleep,  he  slept  for  20  years.  When  he 
'•  ent  to  sleep,  George  III  was  his  king. 
When  he  awakened  in  20  years,  George 
Washington  was  his  President. 

Mr.  President,  old  Rip  s'.ept  through 
a  revolution.  I  say  to  my  colleagues: 
God  help  America  if  we  do  that  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  elo- 
quent statement  of  faith  in  our  country 
and  her  future  which  we  have  been 
privileged  to  hear  tliis  afternoon,  and 


to  ccMnmend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  having  made  it. 

As  I  listened  to  his  speech,  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  philosophy 
which  has  been  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  with  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  philosophy  which  was 
implicit  within  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  that  was  delivered  to  Congress 
by  the  President  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 
In  that  message,  it  will  be  recalled,  with 
reference  to  the  budget,  the  attitude  and 
approach  of  the  President,  and,  through 
him,  of  his  administration,  is  to  accept 
the  present  level  of  Federal  income  as 
the  maximum  optimum  level,  and  then 
to  proceed  to  cram  within  that  income 
the  program  of  the  country  in  tenns  of 
our  national  needs  and  in  terms  of  tlie 
dangers  we  face  abroad.  The  box  with- 
in which  we  cram  this  program  is  that 
represented  by  the  present  level  of  na- 
tional income. 

Contrast  that  philosophy  with  the 
philosophy  expressed  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, who  said,  in  a  much  more  realistic 
way:  Let  us  determine  what  our  nec'ds 
may  be  at  home  and  abroad.  Then  let 
us  undertake  to  raise  whatever  income 
is  required  to  meet  those  needs  and 
balance  the  budget. 

I  thought,  too,  of  the  contrast  between 
the  philosophy  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  that 
which  is  implicit  within  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  concerning  the  great 
internal  problem  of  inflation.  In  the 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Presi- 
dent said :  Let  us  declare  it  to  be,  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  an  object  of  national  policy 
to  maintain  a  sound  dollar.  That  was 
the  program,  that,  was  the  suggestion, 
of  this  administration  as  to  how  to  deal 
with  the  continuing  problem  of  inflation. 
Declare  it  to  be  an  objective  of  the 
Nation  to  end  inflation. 

Contrast  that  viewpoint  with  the  cou- 
rageous statement  made  today  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, who  said  that  words  are  not 
enough;  that  it  is  obvious  that  our  pres- 
ent program  has  failed  and  will  continue 
to  fail  to  stop  inflation ;  thei-efore,  let  us 
determine  what  is  needed  and  move  for- 
ward to  accomplish  it,  and  in  that  way 
end  inflation.  Nice  statements  in  the 
preambles  of  laws  will  never  do  it. 

Going  further  in  his  address,  contrast 
the  Senator's  position  on  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  with  that  of 
the  administration.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  said:  Let  us  go  into  the  West. 
Let  us  get  on  wath  the  development  of 
our  rivers.  Let  the  waters  spread  upon 
the  deserts.  Let  us  realize  that  dams 
are  not  built  today  or  tomorrow,  but  are 
the  products  of  long-term  planning. 
Contrast  that  proposal  with  this  admin- 
istration's position  of  no  new  starts. 

When  one  makes  these  contrasts,  he 
cannot  help  concluding  that  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  what  the  President 
has  asked  us  to  do,  in  essence,  is  to  as- 
sume a  strong  posture  abroad  backed  up 
with  a  weak  policy  at  home.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
said:  Let  us  assume  a  strong  posture 
abroad,  which  can  remain  strong  only  if 


it  is  backed  up  with  an  equally  strong 
policy  a  home.  That  is  the  truth;  and 
the  truth  will  out,  today  or  tomorrow. 
Let  us  hope  we  come  to  realize  it  while 
there  is  still  time. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  the  great 
contribution  he  has  made  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  generous  comments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  add 
my  words  of  gratitude  to  those  already 
expressed  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  his  message  of  enthusiasm  and 
inspiration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Nation's 
budget  is  our  greatest  single  expression 
of  the  purpose  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  Nation.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  mentioned  the  evil  of  inflation. 
If  inflation  must  come,  then  the  Na- 
tion can  somehow  afford  it.  We  have 
stood  it  before.  If  worst  comes  to  worst, 
we  can  stand  it  again. 

One  thmg  which  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  at  this  time  is  the  price  of  de- 
featism, with  the  entire  world  looking  to 
us.  with  every  American  institution  be- 
ing challenged  throughout  the  world. 
Yet.  that  is  written  through  and  through 
and  is  implicit  in  the  budget  sent  to  us  by 
the  President. 

A  short  time  ago  I  spoke  to  a  respon- 
sible officer  of  the  Army,  one  who  would 
not  volunteer  to  give  his  opinions  in 
public.  He  explained  to  me  that  under 
present  circumstances  all  the  infantry 
which  this  Nation  has  could  be  placed 
in  a  single  football  stadiimi,  with  at 
least  10,000  seats  to  spare. 

During  the  fighting  in  Korea,  the 
United  States  had  24  Army  divisions  in 
action.  Now  we  have  a  mere  14  divisions, 
and  they  are  comprised  not  of  15,000 
men,  but  of  13,000  men.  The  Army  must 
now  strip  itself  of  one  more  division  at  a 
time  when  we  cannot  find  a  single  Army 
officer  who  would  recommend  that  such  a 
decision  is  advisable. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will 
find  that  that  situation  is  typical  of  the 
entire  state  of  our  defenses,  and  is  caused 
by  a  timid  Executive  and  by  someone  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  who  has  been 
told  to  cram  this  budget  within  the  ex- 
pected income  of  the  Nation,  regardless 
of  what  may  happen  to  the  country. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  statement 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  there 
is  nothing  which  this  Nation  cannot 
achieve  if  we  start  with  the  right  pur- 
pose. If  we  start  with  confidence,  we 
can  do  it. 

On  the  subject  of  inflation,  the  ele- 
ment of  production  is  all  too  often  over- 
looked. The  economic  policies  of  the 
Nation  are  self-defeating,  in  that  they 
make  for  a  steady  reduction  of  produc- 
tion throughout  the  Nation.  If  we  want 
lo  fight  inflation,  increased  production 
is  one  of  the  first  things  we  should 
seek.  Productive  capacl.ty  in  every  Amer- 
ican industry  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  has  been  wasted; 
700.000  more  persons  are  unemployed 
at  this  time,  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration's figures,  than  were  unemployed 
in  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  in  the  budget  to  support 
increased  production,  and  thus  get  the 
Nation's  economy  moving  in  full  stride. 
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The  administration  Is  still  pursuing  re- 
strictive policies,  saying  that  we  cannot 
afford  all  the  things  which  are  pro- 
posed, while  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
motes a  policy  of  tight  money  and  high 
Interest  rates  which  tend  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  the  economy. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  has 
produced  more  and  more  Inflation,  be- 
cause It  has  tended  to  restrict  production 
and  create  more  inflation  than  we  have 
had  in  any  similar  peacetime  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation.  It  is  a  policy 
which  Is  wasting  more  money  in  the  na- 
tional budget  than  any  other  single 
factor. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  expressing  his  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  Nation.  His  confi- 
dence is  not  misplaced.  Only  the  right 
kind  of  leadership  is  required  to  make 
certain  that  we  will  meet  all  the  chal- 
lenges of  modern  day  life.  The  Senate 
is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the  Senator 
here  to  bring  this  message,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  hear  similar  expressions  from 
him  in  the  future. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
received  a  completely  unprecedented 
committee  assignment.  At  the  time 
when  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
came  to  this  body,  he  was  informed  that 
it  took  approximately  12  years  for  a 
Democratic  Senator  to  be  appointed  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  That 
happened  to  be  the  year  when  my  senior 
colleague  was  assigned  to  that  commit- 
tee. 

The  leadership  has  shown  great  wis- 
dom in  seeing  to  it  that  those  who  have 
come  here  as  freshman  Senators,  with 
great  contributions  to  offer,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  give  the  Senate  the  full 
benefit  of  their  abilities. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways, I  enjoy  the  exchange  of  views 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  They 
are  very  stimulating. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  add 
my  tribute  to  those  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  constructive,  vibrant  speech  to  which 
we  have  listened  this  afternoon.  I  have 
seldom  been  more  moved  by  so  eloquent 
an  expression  of  a  sound  program.  I 
believe  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
country;  and  I  believe  the  Senator's  con- 
tribution Is  but  one  more  piece  of  evi- 
dence that  the  people  of  the  country 
are  ready  for  leadership  of  the  kind  he 
has  presented  to  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  frtJm  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  to  rush  to 
catch  a  plane,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
his  departure.  However,  as  a  freshman 
Senator,  I  wish  to  state  how  proud  I 
am  to  be  associated  with  one  who  can 
express  himself  as  he  has  this  afternoon. 

Last  fall  I  had  the  unusual  opportu- 
nity of  campaigning  with  others  who 


were,  for  the  first  time,  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Senate.  As  a  result,  I 
visited  the  Senators  State  of  Wyoming, 
as  well  as  13  other  States,  including  the 
new  State  of  Alaska. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  comment 
on  any  particular  portion  of  the  remarks 
made  this  afternoon  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  other  than  those  he 
made  at  the  outset  of  his  speech. 

I  believe  he  has  expressed  eminently 
well  what  I  myself  learned  of  the  think- 
ing and  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the 
country  in  this  day  and  age.  I  was  ex- 
posed to  it.  as  I  have  said,  in  14  States 
in  addition  to  my  own.  I  could  net  take 
issue  with  one  thing  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  said.  In  fact,  I  should  like 
to  associate  my.self  with  everything  he 
ha.s  said. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  As  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  as  well  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  that  State.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
junior  colleague  that  I  am  proud  of  the 
presentation  he  has  made  here  this  after- 
noon. 

Although  he  expected  to  obtain  the 
floor  early  in  the  afternoon,  circum- 
stances which  developed  made  that  im- 
possible; and  it  was  not  until  a  late 
hour  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  rec- 
ognition. Then  he  yielded  to  several 
senior  Senators  who  wished  to  request 
insertions  in  the  Record  or  wished  to 
make  statements;  and  that  delayed 
further  my  colleagues  opportunity  to 
commence  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  served  in  this 
body  for  many  years;  and  I  wish  to  say 
that  in  all  that  time  I  do  not  remember 
any  freshman  Senator  who  has  received 
the  great  welcome  and  appreciation  and 
applause  that  have  come  to  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  am 
proud  of  that,  and  he  can  be  proud  of  it. 
Senators  gathered  here,  after  the  quorum 
call  was  withdrawn,  because  word  had 
gone  out  that  Senator  McGee.  of  Wy- 
oming, was  speaking. 

I  venture  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague  will  be  read 
by  many  more  persons  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  when  it  appears  tomor- 
row morning,  because  those  of  us  who 
have  listened  here  to  his  remarks  will 
carry  away  to  all  whom  we  meet  word 
of  the  high  approval  the  Senator's  col- 
leagues have  given  to  him  in  his  first 
expression  of  his  thoughts  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Personally.  I  want  my  colleague  to 
know  that  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in 
advising  our  constituents  in  Wyoming 
that  he  has  done  a  masterful  job.  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  closing 
I  should  like  to  say  that  we  have  just 
heard  from  the  greatest  professor  under 
whom  I  ever  studied;  and  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  on  that  high  level. 


A  FAIR  AND  EQUITABLE  SOLUTION 
TO  THE  WHEAT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President,  today 
I    have    introduced   Senate    bill    1140, 


which  I  believe  provides  a  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  to  the  wheat  problem  con- 
fronting our  farmers  and  our  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  is  cosponsored  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
MoRSEl.  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  NeubergerI,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson  I.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis!,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  CaseI.  I  re- 
quested that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  Vice 
President's  desk  until  next  Wednesday, 
in  order  that  other  Senators  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  join  in 
sponsoring  the  bill,  if  they  wished  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  the  bill, 
I  have  in  mind  the  thought  that  the 
Congress  and  the  whcatgrowers  them- 
selves must  consider  changes  in  our 
present  farm  program  dealing  with 
wheat.  This  is  a  marketing  control,  not 
a  production  control,  program. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  most  im- 
portant problem  of  the  wheat>;rower 
today  is  that  of  maintaining  sufficient 
income  to  permit  the  purchase  of  the 
products  of  industry  and  labor  and  to 
retain  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living 
in  the  face  of  reduced  acreage  and  ris- 
ing cost  of  production. 

I  contend,  further,  that  lower  prices 
for  wheat  will  not  aid  in  solving  the 
problem  of  excess  supplies,  either  by 
reducing  production  or  by  noticeably  in- 
creasing Qonsumption.  but  will  only  serve 
to  incre^e  the  marketing  cost  margins 
between  \he  producers  and  the  consum- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  author- 
izes a  comprehensive  wheat  stabilization 
program,  is  similar  In  many  respects  to 
Senate  bill  774,  introduced  by  me  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Neuberger.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Young.  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Linger. 
The  present  bill  is  more  comprehensive 
than  my  earlier  bill,  however,  and  is  sub- 
stantially improved  in  two  imjxirtant  re- 
spects. In  addition  to  maintaining 
prices  and  incomes  for  wheat  producers 
at  fair  levels.  Senate  bill  1140  provides 
a  definite  program  for  reducing  excessive 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
wheat  and  definite  proposals  for  holding 
down  wheatgrowers'  feed-grain  produc- 
tion. These  are  not  simply  style  changes 
in  a  new  1959  model  of  the  old  bill.  They 
are  basic  changes  in  engineering,  which 
result  in  a  wheat  price  stabilization  plan 
that  deals  effectively  with  the  current 
excessive  accumulations  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  President,  wheatgrowers  in  1958 
produced  the  largest  crop  on  record. 
They  produced  almost  1.5  billion  bushels 
on  fewer  than  54  million  acres.  Only 
6  years  ago,  in  1952  and  1953.  they  har- 
vested 69  million  acres  to  obtain  1.2  bil- 
lion bushels.  This  is  a  production  rec- 
ord of  which  to  be  proud. 

A  part  of  the  credit  for  this  production 
record  should  go  to  the  occurrence  of 
favorable  weather.  But  much  credit 
must  go  to  the  wheat  producers  for  their 
rapid  adoption  of  technological  advances 
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and  improved  land  managiiment  pro- 
grams In  recent  years.  X  *- 

Twenty  yeara  ago,  whMt  yields  aver- 
aged only  13  bushels  p^  planted  acre. 
In  the  1940'8,  yields  had  increased  to 
!iearly  16  bushels  per  planted  acre;  and 
in  the  early  1950's  the  average  had 
moved  up  to  18  bushels.  In  1956  and 
1337.  average  yields  were  still  higher — 
almost  20  bushels  per  planted  acre. 
Tiien  in  1958,  with  the  weather  man  co- 
t-l^erating,  wheatg'-ov  ers  outdid  Ihcm- 
.'^elves.  and  produced  almost  26  bushels 
V  l^r  planted  acre,  or  27.3  bushels  per  acre 
harvested. 

This  is  a  production  record  achieved 
by  few  groups  in  America.  The  wheat 
producers  of  America  are  entitled  to 
high  honors  for  this  amazing  perform- 
ance. They  surely  are  entitled  to  a  price 
support  program  that  assures  them  a 
fair  reward  for  outstanding  services 
rendered.  Senate  bill  1140.  v,'hich  I  have 
introduced,  does  just  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  production  records  I  have  just  cited, 
in  combination  with  the  outmoded  price 
supports  now  in  effect,  have  created  se- 
rious surpluses  and  have  caused  pro- 
gram costs  to  skyrocket.  But  the  rec- 
ord should  be  clear  on  this  pc  int.  Wheat 
producers  for  several  years  have  recom- 
mended giving  up  the  present  outmoded 
program  for  wheat.  For  at  least  5  years 
they  have  been  urging  the  adoption  of 
domestic  parity  proposals  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  program  which  has  piled 
up  surpluses  and  inflated  government 
costs. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  want  to  say  that 
In  my  judgment  there  would  be  no 
wheat  crisis  today  if  we  had  the  vision 
and  the  wisdom  to  adopt  a  domestic 
parity  program  for  wheat  several  years 
ago.  I 
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plan  explained 

As  I  said  earlier.  Senate  bill  1140. 
which  I  have  introduced,  is  an  improved 
and  more  comprehensive  version  of 
earlier  domestic  parity  plans  for  wheat 
which  twice  passed  the  House  and  once 
passed  the  Senate. 

Those  of  us  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  the  wheatgrowers  approached  the 
drafting  of  a  new  bill  to  deal  with  the 
1959-60  wheat  situation,  with  the  fol- 
lowing four  basic  considerations  in 
mind: 

First.  The  new  high  levels  of  pro- 
ductivity must  not  be  allowed  to  bank- 
rupt the  wheat-producins;  industry. 
This  is  a  real  threat  in  the  absence  of  an 
ofTeclive  program  to  stabilize  prices  and 
jjrnduction. 

Second.  The  buildup  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  wheat  stocks  must 
bo  stopped,  and  they  must  gradually  be 
reduced  to  a  normal  level. 

Third.  A  further  reduction  in  the 
acreage  of  wheat  must  not  lesult  in  ad- 
ditional acres  shifted  to  other  crops. 

Fourth.  Increased  yields  per  acre 
must  not  be  reflected  in  increased  Gov- 
ernment holdings  of  wheat. 

These  basic  considerations  guided  the 
drafting  of  Senate  bill  1140: 

It,  first,  sets  up  an  annual  national 
marketing  quota  of  wheat  equal  to  esti- 
mated domestic  consumption  plus  ex- 


ports, minus  75  million  bushels,  which 
are  to  be  withdrawn  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks. 

Second.  Provides  for  loans  on  wheat, 
within  this  marketing  quota,  at  65  per- 
cent of  parity,  which  at  current  parity 
prices  would  be  SI. 5 3  per  bushel. 

Third.  Provides  for  income  stabiliza- 
tion certificates  for  each  producer  equal 
to  each  farm's  percentage  share  of  the 
domestic  food  market — in  bushels — 
which  would  be  redeemable  in  an 
amount  equal  to  35  percent  of  parity,  the 
difference  between  the  loan  level  on  na- 
tional quota  wheat  and  the  parity  price. 
However,  each  producer,  to  qualify  for 
income  stabilization  certificates,  must 
place  in  the  conservation  reserve  an 
acreage  equal  to  20  percent,  but  not 
more  than  30  percent,  of  his  wheat  acre- 
age base. 

Fourth.  Requires  that  the  certificates 
be  purchased  by  processors,  to  accom- 
pany wheat  milled  for  domestic  use,  at 
a  price  equal  to  their  face  value — 35  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  of  wheat. 

Fifth.  Authorizes  a  defense  stockpile 
of  at  least  500  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
to  be  stored  under  5-year  storage  con- 
tracts— at  substantial  savings,  as  com- 
pared with  current  rates. 

Sixth.  Removes  restrictions  on  pro- 
duction and  use  of  n-  aquota  wheat,  ex- 
cept for  domestic  food  and  for  export. 

These  are  the  major  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate bill  1140.  While  it  is  a  fairly  long 
bill,  in  many  ways  It  Is  a  simple  one. 

It  provides  a  fair  return  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers. 

It  gives  producers  fuller  control  of 
their  farming  business. 

It  enables  producers  to  market  only 
their  best  quality  wheat  for  domestic  food 
use  and  for  export. 

It  provides  adequate  current  supplies 
of  wheat  for  domestic  use  and  for  export 
at  stable  prices. 

It  facilitates  orderly  marketing  of  the 
highest  quality  wheat  through  regular 
commercial  channels. 

It  provides  an  adequate  defense  stock- 
pile of  wheat. 

It  provides  for  an  orderly  reduction  of 
current  surplus  wheat  stocks  at  the  rate 
of  75  million  bushels  a  year. 

It  reduces  by  $400  million  or  more  a 
year  the  estimated  annual  Government 
cost  of  wheat  price  supports. 

It  reduces  by  $500  miUion  or  more  a 
year  total  Government  outlays,  including 
investment  in  inventories. 

It  provides  for  an  Increase  In  the  con- 
servation reserve  of  12  to  14  million  acres 
of  Wheatland  which  otherwise  each  year 
would  add  5  to  8  million  tons  of  wheat 
or  feed  grains  to  current  excessive  feed 
supplies. 

Finally,  it  protects  and  stabilizes  for- 
eign trade  in  wheat,  including  the  in- 
terests of  Canada  and  other  wheat  ex- 
porting nations,  through  Its  marketing 
quota  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  bill  1140  is  not 
perfect.  When  it  is  studied  in  detail  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry — and  I  hope  it  will 
be  so  studied  in  the  very  near  future — it 
may  be  possible  to  make  improvements 
in  the  wording  of  some  sections.  I  do 
want  the  Record  to  show,  however,  that 


I  am  not  one  of  those  who  consider  the 
current  wheat  situation  a  terrible  xui- 
tional  headache.  I  rejoice  in  the  great 
productive  capacity  of  our  wheat  produc- 
ers. I  consider  it  a  national  asset  that  we 
can  produce  far  more  wheat  than  that 
needed  for  domestic  food  and  for  export. 
Senate  bill  1140  authorizes  a  wheat  sta- 
bilization plan  which  recognizes  this  sit- 
uation and  deals  with  it  in  a  way  which 
is  fair  and  equitable  to  wheat  producers, 
domestic  consumers,  feed-grain  and  live- 
stock producers,  and  to  producers  in 
other  exporting  nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  I  make  comment 
on  the  observations  the  Senator  has  just 
made  as  to  the  value  of  a  wheat  pro- 
duction program  in  this  country,  I  de- 
sire to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  for  his 
leadership  over  the  years  in  connec- 
tion with  legislation  affecting  the  wheat 
problems  of  America.  In  fact,  I  wish 
to  pay  him  a  compliment  for  his  lead- 
ership In  the  whole  field  of  agricultur- 
al problems  as  we  are  confronted  with 
them  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  knows  that 
time  and  time  again  I  have  looked  to  him 
for  advice  and  leadership  in  regard  to 
agricultural  issues  as  they  come  before 
the  Senate,  and  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wheat  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  deserves 
great  credit,  not  only  from  the  wheat 
producers  of  this  country,  but  from  all 
agricultural  leaders,  for  the  great  work 
he  has  done  in  the  Senate  in  connec- 
tion with  agricultural  problems. 

He  raised  a  point  I  want  to  reinforce, 
when  he  said,  in  effect,  that  we  should 
not  look  at  wheat  production  in  this 
country  as  a  national  calamity.  I  share 
his  view.  Contrary  to  Its  being  a  calam- 
ity, the  wheat  production  program  of  this 
country  is  one  of  our  great  national  as- 
sets. The  diflBculty  is,  we  have  not  made 
use  of  that  asset  as  we  should. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
I  traveled  in  India  a  year  ago  last  De- 
cember, and  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
field  of  economic  foreign  relations  by  the 
Wheat  producers  of  the  United  States. 

The  wheat  producers  of  this  country 
are  setting  up  in  India  and  in  Japan  and 
in  some  other  countries  what  really 
amounts  to  a  course  of  education  and 
demonstration  in  those  coimtries  as  to 
the  advantages  of  consumption  of  wheat 
in  the  diet  of  the  people  living  there. 
They  have  been  pretty  much  a  rice-con- 
suming people.  In  India,  for  instance,  I 
went  into  one  of  the  institutes  that  is  be- 
ing maintained  by  the  wheat  producers 
of  this  country.  I  talked  to  Indian  lead- 
ers as  to  the  results  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. They  told  me,  as  I  was  later  told 
in  Japan  by  Japanese  leaders,  that  the 
interesting  thing  is  that  once  the  people 
learn  to  eat  wheat,  they  prefer  it  to  rice. 
They  observed  the  great  advantage  of  a 
wheat  diet,  so  far  as  the  health  of  their 
people  is  concerned. 

Here  is  a  public  service  that  the  wheat 
producers  have  been  performing.    It  has 
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gone  quite  unheralded;  yet  It  is  a  con- 
structive contribution  in  our  economic 
foreign  policy. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  repeat 
now,  that  until  the  time  when  we  shall 
need  the  surplus  wheat — and  we  are  go- 
ing to  need  that  surplus  in  the  not  too 
distant  future — we  can  make  of  our  sur- 
plus wheat  one  of  the  great  weapons  at 
our  command  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  where  communism  is  a  threat. 
When  some  of  our  Canadian  parlia- 
mentary brethren  were  in  Washington  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  there  was  a  discus- 
sion with  tliose  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament,  we  had  a  very  frank 
discussion  about  the  opportunity  I  think 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  to 
use  wheat  as  an  effective  economic  weap- 
on against  the  spread  of  communism  in 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

What  I  desire  to  stress  here  this  after- 
noon, and  our  bill  has  it  clearly  in  mind, 
is  that  we  must  maintain  wheat  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  assump- 
tion is  easily  made,  by  the  uninformed  in 
agricultural  problems,  that.  well,  we  can 
go  back  to  growing  wheat  again  when- 
ever we  want  to.  quite  overlooking  the 
fact  that  if  the  thousands  of  acres  now 
producing  so-called  surplus  wheat  are 
cut  out  of  production,  it  will  be  decades 
before  they  cin  be  brought  back  to  the 
level  of  production  now  in  effect.  When 
they  are  cut  out  of  production,  deterio- 
ration takes  place.  A  wheat-pt  jducing 
area  Is  not  developed  in  a  season  or  two 
or  three. 

We  have  what  I  like  to  refer  to  as  a 
great  seedbed  in  this  country  for  the 
production  of  food  which  can  be  used 
to  strengthen  American  economic  for- 
eign policy  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  We  owe  it  to  the  produc- 
ers of  wheat  to  see  to  it  that  a  legisla- 
tive program  is  adopted,  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  ]  has 
proposed  for  many  years  in  the  Senate, 
that  will  give  the  wheat  producers  the 
economic  support  which  they  are  enti- 
tled to  receive  for  their  great  service  in 
producing  food,  a  service  they  are  ren- 
dering the  American  people  and  are  ren- 
dering American  economic  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  excellent  state- 
ment which  has  just  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who 
has  been  closely  associated  with  me  in 
this  program  for  several  years.  He 
comes  from  a  great  wheat-producing 
State,  the  State  of  Oregon.  Not  only 
that,  he  comes  from  a  State  which  years 
ago  had  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  a  man  who  was  very  active 
in  support  of  a  program  of  domestic 
parity,  or  a  two-price  system  for  farm 
products,  and  particularly  wheat — Sen- 
ator McNary. 

I  would  say  this  is  a  program  which 
requires  some  sound  thinking  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us.  It  has  been  a  real 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  had  many 
sessions  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  appreciate  very  much  his  co- 
sponsoring  of  the  proposed  legislation 
on  this  occasion. 


I  think  we  have  a  very  definite  wheat 
problem.  Every  farmer  in  the  country 
knows  we  have  one.  I  sincerely  hope 
this  Congress  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
it  on  the  basis  I  have  suggested  this 
afternoon. 

POSSIBLE   OBJFmONS  TO   NATIONAL   WHEAT 
STABILIZATION 

Prom  past  experience  I  anticipate  thi.s 
national  wheat  stabilization  plan  will 
encounter  objections  on  three  grounds. 
These  objections,  however,  are  based  on 
unfounded  fears. 

Pear  No.  1 :  Midwest  feed-grain  and 
livestock  producers  may  fear  that  lart^e 
quantities  of  whe:it  v.  ill  be  produced  for 
livestock  feed  under  the  proposed  wheat 
price  stabilization  program,  seriously  de- 
pressing feed-grain  and  livestock  prices. 

However,  this  plan  specifically  pro- 
vides that  each  producer  must  put  at 
least  20  percent  of  his  wheat  base  acre- 
age in  tiie  conservation  resL-rve  to  qual- 
ify for  income  stabilization  payments. 
This  assuies  that  an  acrease  of  wheat 
or  feed  grains  equal  to  20  percent  of 
the  wheat  acreage  base  on  each  farm 
must  be  retired  to  the  conservation  re- 
serve by  each  producer  who  qualifies  for 
full  economic  benefits  under  the  new 
program. 

Assuming  hi^h  participation  in  the 
program,  some  12  to  14  million  acres  of 
cropland  capable  of  producing  5  to  8 
million  tons  of  feed  grains  will  be  re- 
tired from  production.  This  will  not 
solve  the  feed-grain  problem.  But  it 
certainly  will  not  aggravate  it.  As  com- 
pared with  continuing  the  current  pro- 
gram, it  means  5  to  8  million  fewer  tons 
of  wheat  which  ultimately  may  be  used 
for  livestock  feed,  because  there  is  no 
other  use  for  it.  or  5  to  8  million  fewer 
tons  of  feed  grains  produced  on  land 
diverted  from  wheat  production. 

Throughout  the  Plains  States,  land  de- 
voted to  feed  grains  produce  more 
pounds  of  feed  per  acre  than  when  de- 
voted to  wheat  even  though  the  wheat 
is  fed.  In  the  Corn  Belt  States,  feed 
grains  produce  fully  one-half  more 
pounds  of  feed  per  acre  than  wheat. 

Only  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  do  wheat  yields  exceed  feed-grain 
yields  in  pounds  per  acre.  In  all  other 
States  any  expansion  in  wheat  acreage, 
or  nomnarket  quota  wheat  under  the 
National  wheat  stabilization  plan,  will 
result  in  an  equal  or  greater  reduction 
in  the  production  of  other  feed  grains. 
I  shall  place  in  the  Record  a  statement 
which  shows  wheat  and  feed-grain  pro- 
duction per  acre  for  selected  States  in 
1957  and  1958. 

Fear  No.  2:  Some  people  fear  that  this 
program  will  result  in  an  unreasonable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  bread.  On  occa- 
sion it  has  been  referred  to  as  a  bread 
tax  plan  in  favor  of  wheat  producers. 
This  is  a  most  unfair  characterization 
of  the  program.  The  sugar  program  in- 
cludes a  small  tax  on  sugar  to  make 
possible  income  stabilization  payments  to 
sugar-beet  and  sugarcane  producers  In 
the  United  States.  The  wool  program 
is  based  on  protective  tariffs  on  imported 
woolens  which  increase  the  domestic  cost 
of  woolen  textiles,  and  a  large  part  of 
these  funds  are  utilized  to  make  income 


stabilization  payments  to  domestic  wool 
producers. 

In  all  fairness  I  ask.  Is  it  unreasonable 
to  ask  consumers  to  pay  3*4  cents  for 
the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  instead  of 
2^2  cents  as  at  present?  Especially  if 
by  doing  so  we  can  provide  a  fair  and 
equitable  income  stabilization  program 
for  wheat  producers  and  at  the  .same 
time  reduce  Government  costs,  hence 
other  taxes  by  an  even  greater  amount. 

Lot  me  repeat,  this  wheat  price  sta- 
bilization plan  utilizes  precisely  the  same 
principles  as  the  sugar  and  the  wool 
price  st.ibilization  programs.  All  who 
supported  those  programs  should  favor 
the  wheat  price  stabilization  pro^^ram  as 
an  extension  of  the  same  principles  and 
equity  considerations  to  wheat  producers. 

Moreover  the  cost  of  the  income  sta- 
bilization certificates  which  must  be  paid 
by  the  millers,  if  fully  passed  on  to  the 
consumers,  would  be  about  SlOO  million 
less  than  the  additional  annual  co.'^t  of 
continuing  the  present  outmoded  price 
support  profiram  for  wheat. 

I  believe  consumers  are  willing  to  pay 
a  fair  and  equitable  price  for  their  food. 
Between  1952  an.«  1958  the  market  price 
of  wheat  dropped  from  $2.11  to  $1.76  a 
bushel.  Durins  this  period,  while  the 
cost  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  was  de- 
clining, the  retail  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
increased  from  16  to  19.2  cents.  In  view 
of  these  facts.  I  think  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask  consumers  to  accept  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  wheat  in  a  loaf 
of  bread  by  three-fourths  of  1  cent — 
or  from  2'j  to  3'4  cents;  especially  when 
this  increase  is  the  result  of  a  program 
which  achieves  more  than  offsetting  re- 
ductions in  other  Government  costs. 

Fear  No.  3 :  Some  people  fear  that  this 
program  will  be  considered  a  form  of  ex- 
port dumping  by  our  foreign  friends. 
However,  S.  1140  specifically  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
set  a  marketing  quota  each  year  which 
includes  the  estimated  amount  of  wheat 
for  domestic  food  use  and  for  export.  It 
provides  for  loans  at  65  percent  of  parity 
on  quota  wheat.  Nonquota  wheat  will 
not  be  eligible  for  export  under  S.  1140. 
Exports  of  quota  wheat  will  require  a 
small  subsidy  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween 65  percent  of  parity  and  the  world 
price  level.  The  only  difference  between 
the  anticipated  exports  under  S.  1140 
and  exports  at  the  present  is  the  require- 
ment of  much  smaller  subsidy  payments 
under  S.  1140.  Otherwise  exports  for 
dollars  and  exports  under  Public  Law  480 
will  be  continued  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  wish  to  re- 
turn to  my  statement  that  the  wheat 
price  stabilization  program  authorized 
by  S.  1140  will  reduce  Crovemment  costs 
by  $400  million  or  more  a  year,  while 
maintaining  wheat  producers'  incomes 
at  fair  and  equitable  levels. 

Under  the  present  outmoded  price  sup- 
port program  for  wheat,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Coi-poratlon  has  acquired  1.3  bil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  In  the  last  5  years, 
and  is  expected  to  acquire  another  500 
million  bushels  from  the  1958  bumper 
crop. 

The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
estimates  that  the  average  storage  and 


1959 
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interest  charge  on  the  wheat  In  CCC 
stocks  Is  now  69  cents  a  bushel,  which 
must  be  added  to  an  acquisition  cost  of 
$2.11  a  busheL  Hence,  even  though 
this  wheat  is  sold  for  dollars,  sold  under 
Public  Law  480.  or  under  any  other  pro- 
grams at  the  world  market  price  of 
about  $1.40  per  bushel,  net  at  shipping 
p>oint.  the  average  loss  is  $1.40  per  bushel 
on  all  wheat  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Although,  because  of  the  lower  sup- 
port levels,  the  cost  of  wheat  acquired 
in  1958  and  1959  will  be  a  little  lower 
than  in  earlier  years,  one  can  expect  a 
net  loss  of  at  least  $1.25  a  bushel  on  every 
bushel  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Net  losses  will  be  even 
greater  on  any  wheat  which  must  be  dis- 
posed of  as  Uvestock  feed. 

5.  1140  provides  loans  at  only  65  per- 
cent of  parity  on  that  quantity  of  wheat 
which  will  be  used  for  domej^tic  food  and 
for  exfjort,  minus  75  million  bushels 
which  must  come  from  CCC  stocks.  This 
assures  that  there  will  be  no  further 
buildup  in  Government  stocks;  rather, 
that  there  will  be  an  orderly  reduction 
in  existing  stocks. 

It  is  this  feature  of  the  national  wheat 
stabilization  program  which  will  result 
in  annual  savings  of  $400  million  or  more 
a  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  analysis  of  how  the  pro- 
gram works  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

How    THE    Pboceam    Woeks 
ThlB   is   a  markeilng   control,   not  a  pro- 
duction control  program. 
The  main  features  are: 

1.  Limits  wheat  market«d  In  commercial 
channels  by  establishing  a  national  market- 
ing quota. 

2.  Enimlnatlon  of  acrea^  controls. 

3.  Establishing  marketing  quota  at  less 
than  domestic  food  and  export  requirements 
by  78  million  bushels  which  would  b€  re- 
moved annually  from  CCC  stocks. 

4.  Providing  a  support  price  to  all  pro- 
ducers only  on  the  amount  of  the  marketing 
quota  at  65  percent  of  parity. 

6.  Provides  for  the  use  of  Income  stabili- 
zation certificates  valued  at  35  percent  of 
parity  for  the  domestic  food  portion  of  the 
crop  to  be  Issued  to  cooperating  producers. 

6.  Requires  placing  of  20  percent  of  wheat 
baise  acreage  In  conservation  reserve  of  soU 
bank  to  be  eligible  for  Income  stabUlzatlon 
certiflc&tes. 

7.  Allows  producers  freedom  of  choice  to 
plant  and  harvest  best  adapted  crops  «'lth- 
uui  Oovernment  restrictions. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
briefly  analyzed  what  the  proposed 
wheat  stabilization  program  is;  who  de- 
veloped it;  what  it  will  do  for  the  wheat 
producer;  what  it  will  do  for  the  Ameri- 
can public:  and  what  It  will  do  for  the 
feed  grain  producer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
analysis  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  smaly- 
sis  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Wheat  Brswn.mATioif  Psocbam 

WHAT  IT   IB 

A  program  developed  to  stabilise  wheat 
marketing,  thereby  itablUzing  the  income 


erf  wheat  producers   and   reducing  Oovern- 
ment stocks  of  wheat. 

WHO   DZVn^PB)   TTJ 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, recognizing  the  precarious  position  of 
the  wheat  Industry,  the  drain  on  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  the  continuing  accumulation 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  GoTemment 
stocks  under  the  present  program  Is  pre- 
senting this  plan  for  consideration  of  Con- 
gresa. 

WHAT'rr   WILL   DO    FOE   THE    WHEAT    PEOOrCEE 

1.  StabUiie  producers  Income  at  reason- 
able levels. 

2.  Allow  freedom  to  plant  and  harvest 
crops  best  adapted  without  Government  In- 
terferences. 

3.  Permit  producers  to  carry  reserve  for 
short  crop  years. 

4.  Prevent  wheat  prices  from  reaching  dis- 
astrously low  levels. 

5.  Enables  wheat  producer  to  market  best 
quality  wheat  in  domestic  food  and  export 
market,  and  lower  grades  in  feed  market. 

6.  Restores  to  wheat  producer  control  of 
his  farming  business. 

WHAT    WnX    IT    DO    rOB    THE    AMERICAN    PTTBLICf 

1.  Materially  reduce  cost  of  wheat  program 
to  the  taxpayer. 

2.  Stop  buildup  of  Gjvemment  holdings 
and  start  orderly  reduction. 

3.  Insure  adequate  supply  of  high  quality 
wheal  for  domestic  food  and  export  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

4.  Contribute  to  orderly  marketing  of 
highest  quality  wheat  through  regular  com- 
mercial channels. 

5.  Injure  continued  ability  of  wheat  pro- 
ducers to  buy  the  products  of  industry  and 
labor. 

6.  Stabilize  incomes  of  small  businesses 
In  rural  ccmmunlties. 

WHAT  rr  WILL  DO  rOB  THK  FEED  GRAIN 
FBODUCEB 

1.  Prevent  shifting  of  diverted  wheat 
acreage  to  feed  grains. 

2.  Materially  reduce  feed  grain  production. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  factors  that  enter  tato  the 
savings  which  would  result  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  wheat-stabilization  pro- 
gram, but  I  submit  for  the  Record  fig- 
ures that  have  been  prepared  by  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
who  are  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that 
this  program  will  save  the  U.S.  Treasury 
substantial  sums  of  money,  which  should 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  savings  in  cost,  prepared 
by  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers.  t>e  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Savings  in  Cost 
It  Is  estimated  that  tmder  the  present 
program  200  million  bushels  will  be  added 
to  CCC  stocks  annually.  The  wheat-stabUI- 
Eation  program  provides  for  the  reduction  of 
CCC  stocks  by  75  million  bushels  annually, 
reduction  in  esport  subsidies  of  an  esti- 
mated 20  cents  per  bushel,  and  savings  in 
storage  costs  on  the  defense  stockpile  of 
approxiinately  16  cents  per  bushel.  These 
featui«8  wlU  result  in  a  reduction  in  GoT- 
emment costs  of  $178  million  and  a  net 
decrease  in  CCC  stocks  of  |610  mlUion  an- 
nually. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks  a  table  on  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Prodiiction  per  acre  of  wheat  and  of  feed 
grains  in  pounds,  selected  States.  1957 
and  19S8 


1957 

19.W 

Wheat 

Feed 
grains 

Wheat 

Feed 
grains 

Pacific  Coast  SUtes: 

1.S20 
Z160 
2,224 

2.172 
1.614 
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Oregon 
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▲vera^.  Moun- 
tain States 
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1.MB 

1.SS8 

1,707 
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Production  per  acre  of  wheat  and  of  feed 
grains  in  pounds,  selected  States,  1957 
and  1958 — Continued 


f 


'il 


1957 
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2,1*1 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill,  which  was  introduced  this  morning, 
be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Agricultuhal  Adjust- 
ment Act  of   1938.  as  Amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  Wheat  StabiUzatiun  Act  of 
1959. 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is  amended  ( 1 ) 
by  designating  subtitles  D  and  E  as  subtitles 
E  and  F,  respectively,  and  (2)  by  Inserting 
after  subtitle  C  a  new  subtitle  D.  as  follows: 

"SUBTTTLE    D MARKETING    QUOTA     AND    INCOME 

STABILIZATION   PLAN    FOR   WHEAT 

"Legislative  findings 

"SBC.  379a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a 
basic  food,  is  one  of  the  great  export  crops 
of  American  agriculture  and  its  production 
for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  Is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  na- 
tional economy  and  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  movement  of  wheat  from  producer  to 
consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or 
any  of  the  products  thereof.  Is  preponder- 
antly in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  Is  pro- 
duced and  consumed  within  the  confines  of 
any  State  is  normally  commingled  with,  and 
always  bears  a  cloee  and  Intimate  commercial 
and  competitive  relationship  to,  that  quan- 
tity of  such  commodity  which  moves  In  In- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce.  For  this 
reason,  any  regulation  of  intrastate  com- 
merce In  wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce 
which  Is  In  competition  with,  or  which  other- 
wise affects,  obstructs,  or  burdens  interstate 
commerce  in  that  commodity.  In  order  to 
provide  ah  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
wheat  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  thereby  assist  farmers  in  obtaining 
parity  of  Income  by  marketing  wheat  for 
domestc  consumption  a'.,  parity  prices  ai.d  by 
Increased  exports  at  world  prices,  and  to  as- 
sure consumers  an  adequate  and  steady 
supply  of  wheat  at  fair  prices,  It  Is  necessary 
to  regulate  all  commerce  in  wheat  In  tbe 
manner  provided  by  this  subtitle. 

"National  marketing  quota 

"Sic,  379b.  Not  later  than  May  18  of  each 

calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a 


national  marketing  quota  which  shall  be  In 
effect  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of 
wheat  during  the  marketing  year  beginning 
on  July  1  of  the  next  succeeding  calendar 
year.  The  national  marketing  quota  for  any 
marketing  year  shall  be  a  number  of  bushels 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  number  of  bushels 
which  he  determines  will  be  consumed  as 
human  food  in  the  continental  United 
States,  or  outside  the  continental  United 
States  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
during  such  marketing  year  and  the  number 
of  bushels  which  he  determines  will  be  ex- 
ported during  such  marketing  year,  less 
seventy-flve  million  bushels. 

"Apportionment  of  national  marketing  quota 
"Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment 
as  provided  In  this  subsection,  shall  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  Secretary  among  the  several 
States  In  such  manner  that  the  quota  of  any 
State  will  bear  the  snme  ratio  to  the  na- 
tional quota  as  a  figure  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  base  acreage  of  such  State  by  its 
average  yield  bears  to  the  corresponding  fig- 
ure for  all  of  the  States.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  sub.scctlon,  the  base  acreage  of  a  State 
shall  be  the  average  number  of  acres  planted 
to  wheat  in  such  State  for  the  1962  and  1953 
crop.s,  and  the  average  yield  of  a  State  shall 
be  the  average,  weighted  by  the  county  base 
acres,  of  the  average  yields  of  the  comities 
In  the  State  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The 
reserve  set  a.^ide  heroin  for  apportionment 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to  make  in- 
creases in  quotas  apportioned  to  counties 
under  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  sccllon.  on  the 
b.isls  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for 
additional  quota  because  of  reclamation  and 
other  new  area.s  coming  Into  the  production 
of  wheat  after  1953. 

"(b)  The  State  marketing  quota  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  2  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
counties  in  the  State  In  such  manner  that 
the  quota  of  any  county  will  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  State  quota  as  a  figure  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  base  acreage  of 
such  county  by  its  average  yield  bears  to  the 
corresponding  figure  for  all  of  the  counties 
In  such  State.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, the  base  acreage  of  a  county  shall 
be  the  average  number  of  acres  planted  to 
wheat  in  such  county  for  the  1952  and  1953 
crops,  and  the  average  yield  of  a  county  shall 
be  the  highest  annual  average  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  harvested  In  such 
county  during  five  con.secutlve  years  within 
the  twenty-five-year  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  in  which  the  first  such  ap- 
portionment Is  made. 

"(c)  The  county  quota  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary,  through  the  county 
committees,  among  the  farms  within  the 
county  on  which  wheat  has  been  planted  dur- 
ing any  one  of  the  three  marketing  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year 
In  which  the  apportionment  Is  made  and  on 
which  wheat  was  planted  for  the  1952  or 
1953  crop,  In  such  manner  that  the  quota  of 
any  farm  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
county  quota  as  a  figure  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  base  acreage  of  such  farm  by  Its 
average  yield  bears  to  a  corresponding  figure 
for  all  of  the  farms  in  such  county  entitled 
to  receive  a  farm  marketing  quota  for  wheat. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  the  base 
acreage  of  a  farm  shall  be  the  average  num- 
ber of  acres  planted  to  wheat  on  such  farm 
for  the  1952  and  1953  crops,  with  adjust- 
ments for  abnormal  weather  conditions  dur- 
ing such  years,  tillable  acres,  crop  rotation 
practices,  type  of  soil  and  topography.  The 
average  yield  of  a  farm  shall  be  the  average 
annual  yield  In  bushels  per  harvested  acre 
of  such  farm  for  the  five  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  In  which  such  apportion- 


ment Is  made  on  the  basis  of  actual  or  esti- 
mated yields  for  such  years  with  appropriate 
adjustments  as  prescribed  by  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  for  abnormal  weather 
or  other  conditions  affecting  yields  In  any 
of  the  years.  Not  more  than  2  per  centum  of 
the  State  quota  shall  be  used  for  apportion- 
ment to  farms  on  which  wheat  has  been 
planted  during  any  of  the  three  marketing 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  marketing 
year  In  which  the  apportionment  is  made  but 
upon  which  wheat  was  not  planted  for  the 
1952  or  1953  crops.  The  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
the  farm  marketing  quota  among  Individual 
producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  In  the  wheat  crop,  or  the 
proceeds  thereof. 

"Marketing  of  wheat 

"Sec.  379d.  (a)  For  the  purjxjses  of  this 
subtitle,  wheat  marketed  by  a  producer  with 
respect  to  a  farm  after  the  beginning  of  the 
first  marketing  year  for  which  a  marketing 
quota  and  stabilization  program  is  In  effect 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  considered  to  b« 
marketliiR  quota  wheat  If — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  wheat  when 
added  to  any  other  wheat  marketed  by  the 
producer  with  respect  to  such  farm  as  mar- 
keting quota  wheat  subsequent  to  the  l)e- 
glnnlng  of  the  first  marketing  year  for  which 
a  marketing  quota  and  stabilization  certifi- 
cate program  Is  In  effect  under  this  subtitle, 
does  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  wheat 
allotted  to  such  farm  as  farm  marketing 
quota  (or  portion  thereof  distributed  to  such 
I)roducer)  under  this  subtitle  for  such  year 
and  any  sub.'^equent  marketing  year  or  years 
up  to  and  Including  the  marketing  year 
which  begins  in  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  wheat  Is  marketed,  provided,  such  quota 
or  quotas  have  been  determined  as  herein 
provided,  and  a  marketing  card  or  cards  or 
similar  Instruments  for  such  quota  or  quotas 
have  been  Issued  to  the  producer;  or 

"(2 1  such  wheat  was  harvested  prior  to 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  first  market- 
ing year  for  which  a  marketing  quota  and 
stabilization  certificate  program  Is  In  effect 
under  this  subtitle  begins,  and  could  have 
been  sold  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
marketing  year  without  payment  of  a  mar- 
ketinE  penalty  under  Act  of  May  26,  1941 
(USC.  1340);  and 

"(3)  such  wheat  is  Identified  by  such  pro- 
ducer and  by  any  subsequent  seller  or  other 
transferor  as  marketing  quota  wheat  In 
such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
wheat  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a 
marketing  year  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  marketed  subsequent  to  the  beginning 
of  such  marketing  year  if  it  Is  harvested  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  In  which  such  market- 
ing year  tjoglns. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section and  In  section  379g.  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  subtitle  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  transfer  or  use  of 
wheat  other  than  marketing  quota  wheat. 

"(2)  Any  person  who,  In  connection  with 
the  sale  or  other  transfer  of  wheat,  repre- 
sents such  wheat  to  be  marketing  quota 
wheat  and  such  wheat  does  not  meet  all  the 
applicable  requirements  of  subsection  379d. 
(a)  hereof,  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  bufhels  of  wheat  Involved  in  such 
misrepresentation,  multiplied  by  the  price 
support  per  bushel  in  effect  under  sectloii 
379m  hereof  for  the  marketing  year  In  which 
the  misrepresentation  occurs.  Such  for- 
feiture shall  be  recoverable  In  a  civil  suit 
brouRht  In  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  marketing  year  for  which  a  marketing 
quota  and  stabilization  certificate  program 
Is  In  effect  under  this  subtitle,  no  person  who 
first  processes  wheat  Into  food  products  com- 
posed   wholly    or    partly    of    wheat    for    do- 
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mestlc  food  consumption  or  export,  shall 
process  any  such  wheat,  and  no  person  shall 
export  unprocessed  wheat,  unless  such  person 
has  In  his  possession  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  such  wheat  Is  either  (1) 
marketing  quota  wheat.  (2)  Imported  wheat. 
(.i)  wheat  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
CDrporatlon.  or  (4)  wheat  which  was  mar- 
keted by  the  producer  thereof  prior  to  the 
bci^innlng  of  the  first  marketing  year  for 
v>hich  a  marketing  quota  and  stabilization 
certificate  program  is  in  effect  under  this 
(subtitle,  and  is  not  considered  to  have  been 
marketed  in  such  marketing  year  under  the 
provi&iuus  of  subsection   (b)    hereof. 

"Domestic  food  quota 

"Sec  379e.  Not  later  than  May  15  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  In 
the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food 
quota  shall  be  that  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
be  consumed  as  human  food  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  and  outFlde  the  con- 
tinental United  States  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  during  such  marketing  year. 

"Stabilization  certificates 

"Sec.  379f.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare for  each  marketing  year  stabilization 
certificates  which  shall  be  Issued  for  each 
farm  to  which  a  farm  marketing  quota  has 
been  assigned  under  section  379c(c)  for  such 
year,  and  on  which  an  amount  of  acreage 
equal  to  not  less  than  20  per  centum  or 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  wheat  base 
acreage  of  the  farm  under  section  379(c) 
has  been  placed  in  the  conservation  reserve 
under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  for  such  year:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for 
receipt  of  stabilization  certificates  by  reason 
of  the  placing  of  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  wheat  base  of  such  farm  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  if  the  placing  of  such  acre- 
age was  provided  for  under  a  contract  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  marketing  year  for  which  a  marketing 
quota  and  stabilization  certificate  program 
is  In  effect  under  this  subtitle.  The  certifi- 
cates issued  for  any  farm  shall  be  In  an 
amount  which  bears  the  snme  ratio  to  such 
farm  marketing  quota  as  the  domestic  food 
quota  proclaimed  under  section  379e  bears 
to  the  national  marketing  qiiota  proclaimed 
under  section  379b  for  such  year.  Stabiliza- 
tion certificates  shall  not  be  issued  with  re- 
spect to  aiVy  farm  in  an  amount  In  excess  of 
the  number  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  by  the  average 
yield  of  such  farm  determined  In  accordance 
with  section  379c (c).  The  stabilization  cer- 
tificates for  a  farm  shall  be  Issued  to  the 
farm  operator,  but  the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  stabilization  cer- 
tificates to  individual  producers  on  any  farm 
on  the  basis  of  their  respective  shares  In  the 
wheat  crop,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  pro- 
duced on  the  farm.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  Issue  and  sell  stabilization  certificates 
to  processors  and  importers  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  are  required  by  them  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  379g.  Stabilization  certificates 
shall  be  transferable  only  In  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  When  the  domestic  food  quota  is  pro- 
claimed for  any  marketing  year  pursuant  to 
section  379e  hereof,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine and  proclaim  the  estimated  parity 
price  for  wheat  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  for  which  the  domestic  food 
quota  Is  proclaimed.  The  value  of  any  sta- 
bilization certificate  issued  for  such  market- 
ing year  shall  be  equal  to  35  per  centum  of 
such  estimated  parity  price  of  wheat  per 
bushel,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  with  respect  to  which  it  is  issued. 
The  value  of  any  stabilization  certificate  so 
determined  shall  remain  constant  and  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  redeemed. 


"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  buy  and  sell  stabilization  certifi- 
cates Issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the 
value  proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating the  purchase  and  sale  of  certifi- 
cates, the  Secretary  may  establish  and  oper- 
ate a  pool  or  pools  and  he  may  also  author- 
ize public  and  private  agencies  to  act  as  his 
agents,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool 
or  pools.  Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover 
sales  and  importations  of  products  made 
during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once 
used  to  cover  such  sales  and  importations 
shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secretary.  Any  un- 
used certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  price  established  for  such 
certificates. 

"Acquisition  of  stabilization  certificates  by 
processors 

"Src.  3f&g.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first 
f^y  at  the  first  marketing  year  for  which 
ti  marketing  quota  and  stabilization  certifi- 
cate program  Is  in  effect  under  this  subtitle 
and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
hereof,  no  person  shall  process  wheat  into 
food  products  composed  wholly  or  partly 
of  wheat  for  domestic  food  consumption  or 
export  In  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which 
stabilization  certificates  issued  pursuant  to 
section  379f  hereof  have  been  acquired  by 
such  person. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  marketing  year  for  which  a  marketing 
quota  and  stabilization  certificate  program  Is 
in  effect  under  this  subtitle,  and  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (d)  hereof,  no  person 
shall  impwrt  or  bring  into  the  continental 
United  States  any  food  products  containing 
wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which 
stabilization  certificates  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  379f  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired 
by  such  person. 

"(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States  of  any  food  product 
containing  wheat,  with  respect  to  which 
stabilization  certificates  as  required  herein 
have  been  acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of  wheat 
so  exported  In  the  food  product.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  consignor 
named  in  the  bill  of  lading,  under  which 
the  article  Is  exixjrted.  shall  be  considered 
the  exporter:  Provided,  hoicevcr.  That  any 
other  person  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
exporter  If  the  conflgnor  named  in  the  bill 
of  lading  waives  claim  in  favor  of  such  other 
person. 

"(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  to  secure 
the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  sta- 
bilization certificates  as  may  be  required, 
any  person  required  to  have  a  stabilization 
certificate  in  order  to  process  wheat  or  import 
a  food  product  composed  wholly  or  partly 
of  wheat  may  process  or  Import  any  such 
commodity  without  having  first  acquired  a 
stabilization  certificate. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section  and  section 
379d(d),  (1)  the  term  'food'  means  human 
food  but  shall  not  be  deemed  to  include 
liquor  or  beverages,  and  (2)  the  term  'ex- 
port' shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  the 
shipment  of  food  products  for  consumption 
by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
outside  the  continental  United  States. 

"Conversion  factors 

"Sec  379h.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain 
and  establish  conversion  factors  showing  the 
amount  of  wheat  contained  In  food  products 
processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat.  The 
conversion  factor  for  any  such  product  shall 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  weight 
of  wheat  used  In  the  processing  of  such 
product. 


"Civil  penalties 
"Sec.  3791.  Any  person  who  violates  <»■  at- 
tempts to  violate,  or  participates  or  aids  In 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  379g,  or 
of  subsection  (d)  of  subsection  379d  hereof, 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  stim  equal 
to  three  times  the  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  involved  in  such  violation,  including 
the  wheat  in  any  product  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat,  multiplied  by  the  price 
support  per  bushel  in  effect  under  section 
379m  hereof,  for  the  marketing  year  In  which 
such  violation  occurs.  Such  forfeiture  shall 
be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States." 

"Adjustments    in    national    marketing    and 
domestic  food  quotas 

"Sec  379J.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  t>ecause  of  a  national  emergency 
or  because  of  a  material  Increase  in  demand 
for  wheat,  the  national  marketing  quota  or 
the  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  should 
be  increased  or  susjiended,  he  shall  cause  an 
immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Increase  or  6Usp>enslon  is 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  such  emergency 
or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat.  If. 
on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  Increase  or  suspension 
is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately  proclaim 
such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  Increase 
is  necessary,  the  amount  of  the  increase 
found  by  him  to  be  necessary)  and  there- 
upon such  quotas  shall  be  Increased  or  shall 
be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  l>e.  In  case 
any  national  marketing  quota  is  increased 
under  this  section,  each  farm  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  shall  be  Increased  in  the 
same  ratio.  In  case  any  domestic  food  quota 
for  wheat  is  increased  under  this  section, 
the  amount  of  the  stabilization  certificates 
for  each  farm  shall  t>e  Increased  in  the  same 
rat.o. 

"Reports  and  records 

"Sec.  379k.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section 
373(a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  per- 
sons, except  wheat  producers,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  ex- 
cept that  any  such  person  falling  to  make 
any  report  or  keep  any  record  as  required 
by  this  section  or  making  any  false  report 
or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000 
for  each  such  violation. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373(b)  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  wheat  farmers 
who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle. 

"Referendum 

"Sec  3791.  In  the  first  referendum,  held 
pursuant  to  section  336  hereof,  following 
the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  farmers  eligible 
to  vote  in  such  referendum  and  voting  on  the 
question  favor  a  marketing  quota  and  stabili- 
zation certificate  program  under  this  subtitle 
in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under  subtitle  B 
hereof,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  on  sepa- 
rate ballots  the  question  of  whether  such 
farmers  favor  a  marketing  quota  and  stabili- 
zation certificate  program  under  this  sub- 
title In  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under  sub- 
title B.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
majority  of  eligible  farmers  voting  on  such 
question  favor  such  marketing  quota  and 
stabilization  certificate  program  under  this 
subtitle  D,  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  Uie 
effective  date  of  the  national  marketing  quo-,a 
proclaimed  under  subtitle  B,  hereof,  suspend 
the  operation  of  such  quota  and  place  Into 
effect  a  marketing  quota  and  stabilization 
certificate  program  for  the  crop  with  respect 
to  which  the  referendum  Is  held  and  subse- 
quent wheat  crops  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  in  which  event  the  provisions  of 
subtitle  B  relating  to  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  for  wheat  shall  no  longer 
be  in  effect.    If  a  majority  of  such  farmeis 
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do  not  favor  such  program  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  shall  be  of  no  further  force  or 
f  ^i  ^  effect.    The  determinations  of  the  Secretary 

•  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  final  and 

not  subject  to  judicial  review. 
"Price  support 
"Sec.  379m.  Notwithstanding     any     other 
provision  of  law — 

••(ft)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  quota 
r.nd  stabilization  certificate  program  under 
tnis  subtitle  Is  In  effect,  price  support  for 
wheat  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
With  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)   The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Is  directed  to  make  available  through  loans. 

purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support 

to    producers  of   wheat   at  a   level   not   less 

than  65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 

t-,  wheat  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 

■■■  rlculture  as  of  May  1  prior  to  the  beginning 

of  the  marketing  year  on  the  amounts  of  the 

—  farm  marketing  quotas  of   such   producers 

for  such  year. 

"Security  reserve  for  uheat 

"SEC.379n.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  a  security  re- 
serve for  wheat,  and  to  tran.<-fer  to  stich 
reserve  500,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Wheat  placed  In  such  reserve  shall  remain 
the  property  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and,  except  for  rotation  to  pre- 
vent spoilage,  shall  not  be  removed  from 
such  reserve  except  In  case  of  war  or  other 
national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President. 

"(b)  The  Comniodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  storage 
of  wheat  placed  In  the  reserve  established  by 
this  Act  for  such  periods  of  time  and  on 
such  terms  as  will  result  In  the  most  eco- 
nomical cost.  Such  contracts  shall  be 
awarded  on  a  basis  which  will  provide  ade- 
quate dispersal  for  security  purposes  among 
the  producing  States,  having  regard  for 
the  proportionate  production  of  such  State. 
Such  contracts  shall  provide  for  the  rota- 
tion of  stocks  to  prevent  spoilage  and  for 
such  purpose  shall  contain  a  schedule  of 
premiums  and  discounts  for  differences  In 
quality. 

••Sec.  379o.  The  provisions  of  sections  361 
to  368.  each  inclusive,  shall  apply  to  farm 
marketing  quotas  established  under  this 
subtitle  D." 


CYPRUS  TRSATY 


Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  learned  that  our  Greek,  Turkish. 
and  British  friends  have  signed  a  treaty 
with  refipect  to  Cyprus.  I  am  not  yet 
familiar  with  all  the  details,  but  appar- 
ently everyone  Is  quite  optimistic  that  a 
solution  satisfactory  to  all  interests  has 
been  developed. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  the 
people  of  these  countries,  with  whom  we 
are  allied,  and  particularly  to  their  hard- 
working and  diligent  leaders  who  have 
so  painstakingly  and  lionestly  tried  to 
bring  order  out  of  a  most  trying  and 
chaotic  isituation.  " 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  peaceful  negoti- 
ations when  a  real  effort  is  made  to 
resolve  legitimate  differences.  It  keeps 
alive  the  hope  that  someday  other  hu- 
man beings  in  Russia  will  agree  to  try 
honestly  and  In  good  faith  to  solve  some 
of  the  hazardous  situations  which  con- 
tinue to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  desire  to  turn  to 
another  subject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 


LEADVILLE.  COLO.:  AN  ALL 
AMERICA   CITY 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
noted  recently,  the  National  Municipal 
League  now  has  named  its  10th  group 
of  All  America  Cities.  The  Jurors  se- 
lecting these  blue  ribbon  communities 
look  not  so  much  for  model  towns,  but 
for  progress  and  improvement  based  on 
alert,  continuing  citizen  participation. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  one  of 
these  new  All  America  Cities  is  Lead- 
vllle.  Colo.  Only  a  few  years  ago.  this 
was  a  dying  mining  camp.  Many  of  the 
residents  were  feeling  sorry  for  them- 
selves. They  were  about  to  become  a 
part  of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  ghost 
towns.  Then  they  b<3fraii  to  wake  up. 
They  realized  their  destiny  was  in  their 
own  hands.  The  revitalization  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who  made 
the  first  Leadville.  The  present  genera- 
tion will,  I  feel  sure,  build  an  even 
greater  city. 

I  ask  that  portions  of  the  stoi-y  of  the 
honor  as  it  was  published  in  the  Herald 
Democrat  of  Leadville  be  reprinted  as  an 
inspiration  for  all  community  planners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Honor  Comes  to  LE.^ovlLI.E  Near   Her  80th 
Annmver.sary 

Leadville,  which  will  celebrate  her  80th 
anniversary  January  28  has  been  selected  as 
an  All  America  City  for  1958.  The  annual 
awards,  whicli  honor  11  cities,  are  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  Look  magazine. 

The  awards  are  given  for  civic  Improve- 
ments, usually  in  Government,  health,  and 
recreation,  lndu.stry  or  UvUvj;  areas.  Lead- 
ville competed  for  the  title  against  100  other 
cities  in  the  United  States  originally  entered 
In  the  contest.  The  orlsjinal  number  was 
narrowed  to  22  finalists.  These  22  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  present  their  claim 
to  the  honor  at  the  Nat.onal  Conference  on 
Government  held  at  Colorado  Springs  in 
September. 

'  •  •  •  • 

The  oral  presentation  of  Leadvllle's  argu- 
ment to  the  Jury  in  Colorado  Springs  was 
made  by  Richard  Fer^;uson,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  Leadville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Lake  County  Recreation  director. 

Fergusons  story  of  ths  progress  of  Lead- 
ville through  citizen  action  as  he  told  It  to 
the  Jury  In  his  own  words,  was  as  follows: 

"Every  child  brought  Into  the  world  de- 
serves the  chance  to  become  a  happy,  »clf- 
reapectlntj,  8elf-rellai\t  aault.  The  environ- 
ment of  the  commuiiHy  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  m  the  liven  of  all  our  chlldrrn 
and  help  them  gam  adjuslmonl  In  their 
Uvea,  Historical  LeuUvU'e  was  n  prosperous 
mlnlnst  nunp  durlnil  the  excUlng  mining 
discovery  era  where  many  fortunes  were 
made  by  some  of  the  wralthle.it  families  In 
our  country  but  these  fortunes  contributed 
very  little  to  the  welfare  of  the  city,  leaving 
ua  with  a  glorious  history  and  a  theory  that 
mining  camps  were  boom  towns  and  were 
not  here  to  stay.  Tlilt  trend  was  always 
prevalent  In  Leadville  and  the  theory  was 
very  difficult  to  ovcrcnme  and  the  city 
stayed  in  a  dormant  stjige  for  many  years. 

"Dating  back  to  the  glorious  eighties  until 
1050  Leadville  was  an  o\ttdated  city:  Lack- 
ing modern  schools;  without  sewer  Unea  and 
&  sanitation  plant;  the  hoapltnl  was  soon 
to  be  condemned;  recre.*tlon  was  unheard 
of;  the  old  buildings  prevailed  and  new 
homes  were  not  for  this  mining  camp;  civic, 
business  houses,  and  munlclpai  buildings 
were  antiquated. 


"The  cltlEena  became  concerned  about 
their  city  lacking  adequate  facilities  and 
started  to  realize  that  their  community 
should  have  the  proper  facilities  to  raU« 
their  families  In  an  envTi'onment  for  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  their  loved 
ones.  Finally  In  1050  the  bubble  burst  and 
things  started  to  happen. 

"The  first  citizen  action  began  In  1950 
when  School  Board  President  Edward  Kelly, 
County  Commissioner  Harold  Trevethan, 
and  County  Treasurer  Emmett  Irwin  aroused 
the  peoples'  Interest  In  a  new,  modern  san- 
itation plant  and  an  Installation  of  the  city's 
first  sewer  lines  In  Leadville.  The  group 
was  unsxiccessful  In  1050.  but  with  their 
persistence  and  the  help  of  many  Interested 
citizens  the  bond  issue  was  passed  In   1951. 

"The  new  sanitation  plant  and  sewer  lines 
were  Installed  and  Leadville  now  has  one  of 
the  hnest  sanitiitlon  plants  In  Colorado 
which  serves  the  entire  city.  Tills  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Leadville. 

"The  Leadville  schools  were  old  and  inade- 
quate fur  modern  and  up-to-date  school 
plants,  but  to  suppress  the  theory  that  the 
schools  were  good  enough  for  grandfather 
and  that  Leadville  was  Just  a  mining  camp 
and  wasn't  here  to  stay  was  a  difficult  task 
to  overcome.  The  school  board  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  with  the  energetic  help 
and  support  of  all  local  unions,  campaigned 
through  the  press  anrf  radio  and  appealed 
to  the  people  to  vote  for  new  schools:  per- 
sonal contiicts  were  made  to  gain  further 
support  and  a  citizens'  committee  with  rep- 
resentatives from  all  clubs  and  organizations 
camp.Ugned  through  the  press  and  radio  In 
conjunction  with  the  Icxral  PTA.  Another 
victory  was  won  and  the  bond  Issue  was 
parsed  In  1952  for  $750,000  for  new  schools 
and  a^aln  the  citizen  action  brought  results. 
The  schools  were  built  and  are  now  occu- 
pied and  serving  the  community  well. 

"Recreation  In  a  mining  camp?  This  was 
unheard  of  In  Leadville.  Action  again  be- 
gan to  speak  louder  than  words  and  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Lake  County  Recreation 
Board,  county  commissioners,  city  officials 
and  a  citizen  committee  from  most  clubs 
and  organizations,  the  wheels  of  progress 
were  once  again  rolling.  This  group  de- 
manded an  adequate  recreation  program  and 
faciIUies  and.  In  1953,  Leadville  was  the  0rst 
small  city  in  the  Slate  of  Colorado  to  hffe  a 
full-time  dlrecftoTTJI  recreation  and  establish 
a  year-round  program.  The  recreation  pro- 
gram has  received  State  and  national  recog- 
nition. The  city  and  county  commissioners 
appropriated  funds  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram and  these  funds  were  used  mainly  for 
salaries,  program,  and  some  fucllltles.  But 
to  build  the  necessary  facilities  was  another 
major  project.  The  campaign  by  the  cill- 
Keiis  was  again  underway  and  donations 
started  to  come  In;  fund-rnlsing  drives 
started;  labor  and  materials  were  donated; 
and  In  a  few  short  years  the  community  of 
Leadville  had  facilities  valued  at  over  $200,- 
000  and  they  are  all  paid  for  without  a  bond 
Issue.  The  union*.  Elks,  Moose,  and  Eagles 
were  very  Instrumental  In  the  succcns  of 
these  projects.  The  Lions  Club,  city  and 
county,  American  Smoltlng  «t  Renning  Co.. 
Resurrection  Mining  Co  ,  and  the  American 
Metals  Climax  Co..  donatvd  labor,  material, 
and  equipment  In  any  way  that  was  physi- 
cally po-ulble.  The  community  now  proudly 
boasts  of  an  Indoor  swimming  pool  and  a 
patio  with  a  children's  wading  pool,  an  Ice 
skating  rink  which  Is  larger  than  a  football 
Meld  under  lights,  tennis  courts  and  basket- 
ball court,  a  lighted  softball  field  with  build- 
ing and  bleachers,  a  Little  League  stadium, 
kida'  flshlng  pond,  a  park  with  picnic  tables 
and  fireplaces,  and  a  playground  with  the 
most  modern  playground  equipment.  Plai\s 
are  now  on  the  drawing  board  for  a  new  neld- 
house. 

"The  old  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  was  con- 
demned   and   the   Sisters   of   Charity   ww« 
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ready  to  depart  from  this  hlttorlcal  mining 
camp  after  serving  the  community  faithfully 
for  over  70  years.  The  cliiaens  became 
aroused  at  this  plight  and  soon  a  citizens 
c  jmmtttee  was  organised  to  do  something 
about  this  critical  situation  which  was  fac- 
ing the  community  and  which  jeopardized 
the  welfare  of  its  people.  The  citizen  com- 
mittee soon  became  the  new  St.  Vincent's 
H  j-pltal  Advisory  Board.  Cltlisen  action  was 
underway  In  this  community  of  6.000  to  In- 
Rtire  the  stay  of  the  devoted  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  all  denomlnatloiis  were  called 
upon  to  participate.  Come-see  tours  were 
conducted  and  the  general  public  was 
alarmed  at  the  dire  situation  of  the  old  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital.  The  campaign  was  or- 
ganized and  all  citizens  were  called  upon  to 
help  with  the  fund  drive  for  a  new  hospital. 
One  of  the  most  Important  phases  of  the 
drive  was  the  house-to-hovise  canvass  of  the 
workers  securing  pledges  from  every  Individ- 
ual In  the  city  and  surrounding  areas. 
Other  groups  contacted  business.  Industry, 
and  former  residents  from  miiny  places  In 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  local  clubs  and 
organizations  to  aid  with  the  fund  drive. 
Although  the  Oovernment  participated  43 
percent,  the  small  community  of  Leadville 
dedicated  a  91  million  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
In  June  1958.  The  citizens  had  faith  In  each 
other  regardless  of  their  denomination  and 
this  new  hospital  Is  a  monument  to  these 
people.  The  lay  advisory  board,  which  Is 
very  %ctlve  In  the  success  of  the  hospital, 
conslats  of  members  from  all  w.ilks  of  life  In 
the  community.  The  members  of  this  board 
are:  Thomas  Fahey.  former  suf>erlntendent 
of  the  American  Smelting  Co.:  Robert  Hen- 
derson, resident  manager  of  the  American 
Metals  Climax  Co.;  Frank  Cot^lbeugh.  vice 
president  of  western  operations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Metals  Climax  Co.;  George  Mitchell, 
union  representative;  Mrs.  Wm.  Rose,  house- 
wife; Wm.  WUson.  controller,  American 
Metals  Climax  Co.;  Robert  Nelson,  local 
theater  manager;  Adolph  Kusf,  8r..  county 
commissioner;  Emmett  Irwin,  county  treas- 
urer; Taylor  Brown,  former  mayor;  Steve 
Ferkovlch,  local  Safeway  Store  manager. 

PKIVATE    KNTXKPKI8K    KEPT   UP    WTTH    PUBLIC 
CTTOtTS 

"The  progress  of  Leadville  continued,  and. 
In  addition  to  development  through  citizen 
action,  many  individuals  and  organizations 
and  business  places  started  moving  along 
with  the  new  progress  of  the  new  commu- 
nity spirit  and  inspiration.  Churches  of  all 
faiths  were  built  or  renovated:  the  Elks 
lodge  built  a  beautiful  new  home  tar  their 
members  through  a  fund  raising  drive;  the 
doctors  built  a  new  modern  clinic  near  the 
new  hoslptal;  a  vision  centar  was  built:  new 
commercial  buildings  were  built  and  reno- 
VAtad;  the  gracious  Lake  County  courthouse 
was  erected  on  the  main  itrett  of  Leadville 
and  is  one  of  the  moet  beautiful  buildings  In 
the  State  of  Colorado;  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce built  one  of  the  most  unique  buildings 
and  developed  grounds  with  a  mining  atmo- 
sphere with  beautiful  landscaping;  the  new 
convent  graces  the  city  of  Leadville  to  house 
the  Sisters.  All  this  major  development  wm 
accomplished  between  1958  and  1987. 

"The  progress  did  not  stop  In  the  new  city 
development  program.  The  Commercial 
Bank  of  Leadville,  believing  In  the  new  faith 
instilled  In  the  people  of  Leadville  desiring 
a  modern  community,  boldly  stiirted  the  un- 
heard of  venture  and  began  Leadvllle's  first 
housing  project.  The  new  project  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  and  the  project  U  ittll 
building  today.  This  was  followed  by  the 
American  Builders  who  built  116  new  homee 
In  1967,  Many  other  cltlsene  soon  started 
building  their  own  homes  and  others  reno- 
vated their  old  homes  completely. 

LKADvnxs  n  paouo  or  pavbi  arasm 
"The  new  construction  was  well  under- 
way and  the  city  was  taking  on  a  new  look 


but  the  city  still  lacked  paved  streets.  After 
an  entre  ezistance  of  dirt  and  dusty  streets, 
an  organized  campaign  was  under  way  to 
do  something  about  the  condition  of  the 
streeta.  A  citizens'  committee  was  asked  to 
work  with  the  city  council  to  promote  this 
project.  The  group  went  from  door  to  door 
with  petitions  for  the  people  to  sign  and  then 
petition  the  city  to  take  action  on  the  street 
project. 

"The  volunteer  workers  succeeded  again 
and  the  city  council  hired  a  paving  con- 
tractor and  the  streeta  of  Leadville  were 
paved  in  1957  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.  Ironically,  everyone  paid 
cash  for  his  share  of  the  paving. 

"Leadville  is  proud  of  the  new  look,  and 
progress  has  not  stopped:  the  new  Union 
Building  is  now  under  construction,  and 
when  the  building  Is  completed  in  December 
it  will  have  meeting  rooms,  large  assembly 
room,  offlces,  lounge,  and  bowling  alleys: 
the  St.  Mary's  School  is  being  renovated  and 
will  be  completed  this  fall;  a  major  shopping 
center  is  now  under  construction,  and  many 
other  new  buildings  are  under  construction 
or  in  the  planning  stages. 

"Although  the  fortunes  that  were  taken 
out  of  the  ground  in  Leadville  were  trans- 
planted to  other  places,  we  are  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  such  fine  progressive  citizens 
planted  on  the  surface  who  have  given  of 
their  time,  money,  and  faith  to  make  our 
city  what  it  is  today. 

"This  is  the  story  of  a  mining  camp  that 
was  dormant  for  over  80  years  without  any 
progress.  The  citizens  decided  that  their 
children  and  families  would  have  a  modem 
city  with  adequate  facilities  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  health  and  welfare  of  their  fam- 
ilies. We  now  call  Leadville  a  community, 
and  not  a  mining  camp  that  isn't  here  to 
stay. 

"The  community  is  especially  Indebted  to 
our  newspaper,  the  Herald-Democrat,  and  our 
radio  station,  KLVC.  who  wholeheartedly 
supported  and  backed  the  citizen  action  of 
Leadville.  The  city  of  Leadville  has  done 
so  much  with  so  little  in  such  a  short  time." 


TRIBUTE   TO   SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  FRED  A.  SEATON 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  vi- 
brant leadership  and  straightforward  ac- 
tions of  our  former  colleague,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton,  have 
earned  him  the  respect  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  has  pro- 
vided poAlUve  programs  in  the  field  of 
reclamation  and  realistic  planning  for 
the  future  of  our  mining  industry. 
These  are  areas  of  endeavor  of  particular 
interest  to  the  people  in  my  own  State 
of  Colorado.  He  has  lent  new  dignity 
to  his  high  office — a  dignity  based  upon 
humor  and  a  real  understanding  of  the 
people  for  whom  his  Department  serves. 

Z  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  published  in  the  February  6, 1958, 
edition  of  the  Pueblo  Star  Journal  and 
Chieftain  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  The  article  not  only  re- 
flects what  Z  have  said  about  this  dis- 
tinguished American,  but  also  reflects 
the  thinking  of  the  people  directly  af- 
fected by  the  administration  of  his  pro- 
grams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

RaCLAMATXON,  ZNDUN  STANDS  PoriTLAUU 

SsATON  IN  Wear 
Waskinoton. — Secretary  of  Interior  Fred 
A.  Seaton  has  put  a  new  look  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Republican  Party  In 


the  upper  basin  States  and  the  Four  Comers 
area. 

And  he  has  done  so  only  3  months  after 
Republicans  suffered  disastrous  reversals  all 
over  the  area  except  In  Arizona.  He  also  has 
accomplished  this  feat  in  the  face  of  the 
administration's  resolve  to  keep  tight  reins 
on  Uncle  Sam's  piuve  strings  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

In  his  now-famous  speech  to  a  group  of 
western  Republicans  meeting  in  Hawaii  on 
November  12,  1958,  the  Secretary  told  them 
to  accentuate  the  positive,  to  shift  from  re- 
verse to  forward  drive. 

He  Is  practicing  what  he  is  preaching  to 
other  Republicans.  And  the  upper  basin 
and  Four  Corners  States  like  the  OOP  new 
look  fashioned  by  Seaton.  The  area  Ls  try- 
ing on  for  size  a  1960  budget  which  flta  It, 
happily  discarding  the  deplorable  1959  sack 
of  a  budget. 

RECLAMATION    PCNDS 

Interior's  1960  budget  for  the  upper 
Colorado  area  is  in  shining  contrast  to  last 
year's,  largely  thanks  to  Seaton.  Consider 
the  following: 

The  1960  budget  contains  $77,035,000  for 
the  upper  Colorado  project,  to  l)e  allocated 
as  follows:  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  $47,367,000; 
Flaming  Gorge  Dam,  $13  million;  Navajo 
Dam.  $9,945,000;  Paonla  irrigation  project 
in  Colorado,  $3,185,000.  Vernal  irrigation 
project  in  Utah.  $2  million,  and  $818,000  for 
advance  planning  funds,  much  of  which  is 
earmarked  for  Elow-startlng  Colorado  proj- 
ects, including  Colorado's  Curecanti  Dam. 
The  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  was  the 
only  water  project  in  the  country  singled 
out  for  requested  authorization. 

The  1959  Interior  budget  contained  only 
$38,425,000  for  upper  Colorado,  with  virtually 
all  of  the  money,  $30,746,000.  earmarked  for 
Glen  Canyon's  construction.  No  construc- 
tion money  was  provided  for  the  other  two 
large  storage  dams  in  New  Mexico  and  in 
Utah- Wyoming,  nor  for  the  irrigation  proj- 
ecte.  The  congressional  Indignation  and 
outery  which  resulted  was  immediate  and 
baslnwlde.  Congressional  pressure  was  in- 
tense, and  the  administration  lost  every 
round.  Congress  ultimately  provided  $68,- 
033.335  for  upper  Colorado  for  1969  fiscal 
year.  It  completely  reversed  the  administra- 
tion's no- new-start  policy  on  Flaming  Gorge 
and  Navaho  Dams,  and  on  the  Paonla  and 
Vernal  projects. 

The  1959  budget  for  upper  Colorado  was  a 
key  factor  in  the  huge  OOP  reverses  In  the 
upper  basin  States  in  the  1959  election.  The 
OOP  lost  Senate  seata  In  Utah  and  Wyoming, 
governorships  in  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming. 
House  seata  In  Colorado  and  Utah.  Impres- 
sive Democratic  gains  were  made  also  at  the 
State  level  at  the  expense  of  the  battered 
OOP  In  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

MOU  XNDUN  rVNDS 

There  was  the  same  contrast  in  the  Nav- 
aho-Hopl  budgeta  for  the  Four  Corners  area. 
Inurlor's  1960  budget  provides  188,081, BM 
for  the  Navaho-Hopl  jM'ograin,  including  18 
xniUlon  for  the  new  Navaho-Hopl  830  mtlllon 
road  program.  The  IBSB  Navaho  budget  was 
882.688,001.  And  When  the  New  Mexico  and 
Arlaona  delegations  teamed  up  to  put  the 
Anderaon-Udall  Navaho  roads  bill  through 
Congress  last  year,  two  powerful  admlnlitra- 
tlon  agencies  objected.  Including  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  Commerce  Department. 

At  this  point  Beaton  moved  to  persuade 
Commerce  and  Budget  to  withdraw  their  op- 
position. He  played  a  key  role  in  getting 
President  Blsenhower  to  sign  the  Andereon- 
Udall  bill.  The  bUl  opened  up  a  major  new 
route  to  California  via  southern  and  south- 
western Colorado  and  the  Navajo  IlMer- 
vatlon. 

This  year  Seaton  made  a  suoeeesfxil  last- 
minute  appeal  to  the  Budget  Bureau  to  pro- 
vide several  million  more  dollars  for  the 
Navajo  roads  program  than  originally  was 
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scheduled  for  the  1960  budget.  Now  the  ad- 
ministration has  programed  95  million  In 
1960  appropriations  for  the  Navajo  road  pro- 
gram. 1  million  In  1959  appropriations,  and 
3  million  In  contract  authority.  This,  In  the 
face  of  a  general  administration  downhol<\  on 
new  construction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Seaton  has  given  every  evidence  that  he 
plans  to  defend  his  Interior  budget  against 
possible  congressional  cuts.  His  1960  budget 
for  upper  basin  and  the  Pour  Corners  States 
has   been  hailed   by  the  area. 

The  Pueblo  Star-Journal  and  Chieftain 
and  the  Flagstaff  Sun  praised  the  1960  In- 
terior and  reclamation  budget,  In  editorials 
on  January  21  and  January  20.  And  the 
Farmlngton  Times  and  Gallup  Independent 
edltorl  lly  stated  on  January  20  that  Seuton 
"Is  the  Eisenhower  administration  official  to 
whom  the  Four  Corners  country  Is  most  in- 
debted for  the  handsome  treatment  this  sec- 
tor was  accorded  In  the  new  Federal  budget" 
for   1960. 


CONTROL     OP     HATE     LITERATURE 
AND  BOMBINGS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
sponsor,  along  with  the  Senators  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating] 
and  others,  of  the  several  measures  in- 
troduced during  this  session  to  deter 
mailing  hate  literature,  antireligious 
bombings,  and  similar  reprehensible 
acts;  and  not  unmindful  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  will  beset  our  effort  to  de- 
velop sound,  effective  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  some  telling  remarks  on  the 
problem  by  Robert  S.  Gamzey  in  his 
column  "Mile  High  Review."  which  was 
published  in  the  Intermountain  Jewish 
News  of  Febi-uary  13,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MiLE-HiCH  View 

"Denver  t^as  received  a  tremendous  spill- 
over of  antisemltic  literature."  tlie  Antl- 
Defamatioa  League  expert  reported.  He  re- 
vealed that  Colorado  legislators  are  receiv- 
ing hatemongerlng  sheets  as  they  consider 
mccxsures  aimed  at  housing  discrimination 
and  vandalism  at  synagogues,  churches, 
scliools,  and  other  buildings. 

The  resources  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  and  other  human  relations  agencies 
must  now  be  directed  toward  e.\po3ing  and 
counteracting  bigotry  poisun  flowing  through 
tlio  U.S.  mails.  Stelnhauser  told  the  BB 
meeting.  He  urged  Federal  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  FBI  in  bomb- 
ing cases.  While  he  advocated  a  law  to 
crack  down  on  Incitement  to  violence  and 
destruction,  he  warned  against  legislation 
which  might  conflict  with  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.  This  Is  the  dilemma  facing 
American  democracy  in  dealing  with  bigots. 

In  the  overall  picture,  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion LeagU3  professional  assessed  the  posi- 
tive advances  of  Interfalth  relations  as  out- 
weighing the  synagogue  bombings  In  Nash- 
ville, Miami,  Jacksonville,  Atlanta,  and 
Peoria. 

•We  have  come  a  long  way."  said  Steln- 
hauser  In  summing  up  the  enjoyment  of 
equal  right  by  American  Jewry,  the  gradual 
but  steady  diminution  of  discrimination  In 
p.nployment,  housing,  education,  and  pas- 
snge  of  State  FEPC  legislation  outlawing 
Job  bias. 

While  a  balance  sheet  on  antlsemltlsm 
would  continue  to  show  more  assets  than 
litibllities.  the  recent  wave  of  synagogue 
bumbings,  flood  of  hate  mail,  the  conflicting 


pressures  suffered  by  southern  Jewry  over 
Integration,  and  rising  tension  over  church- 
state  Issues  In  public  education  make  It 
Imperative,  In  my  opinion,  for  the  Imple- 
mentation now  of  the  decade-old  Mclver 
recommendations  for  an  overall  board  of 
strategy  and  all-lncluslvo  coordination  and 
cooperation  of  Antl-Dcfamatlon  League, 
American  Jewish  Committee.  National  Com- 
munity Relations  Aclvlso-y  Council.  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress,  Jev/ish  War  Veterans, 
Jewish  Labor  Committee  Synacjogue  Coun- 
cils, and  other  agencies  opernting  in  this 
vital  flold. 

Never  was  unity  more  urgent. 


PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  Senate  bills  435,  456.  and 
810,  to  enforce  and  insure  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  which  were  intioduced  recently 
and  for  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Praley,  Jr..  of 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Senators  will  note  that  Mr.  Fralcy 
was  not  always  a  resident  of  our  fine 
States,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  born 
and  raised  in  the  South,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
problems  facing  those  whose  civil  rights 
have  been  abused.  Because  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  sensitivity  with  which  my 
constituent  states  the  challenge  facing 
the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  free  world. 
I  ask  that  all  my  colleagues,  be  they 
from  East,  West,  North,  or  South,  read 
this  letter. 

I  believe  that  a  wide  reading  of  Mr. 
Fraley's  thoughts  would  help  to  loosen 
the  shackles  of  false  issues  that  have 
come  to  surroimd  the  burning  question 
of  individual  rights,  and  would  move  us 
towaid  a  truer  knowledge  and  realiza- 
tion of  the  principles  for  which  this 
great  country  stands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordcied  to  be  printed  in  the  Recghd, 
as  follows: 

Boulder,  Colo.,  January  16,  1952. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  am  one  of  that 
group  of  Americans  from  Colorado  whom 
you  have  been  chosen  to  represent  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  have  a 
request  to  make  of  you.  sir.  concerning 
the  future  of  America.  I  ask  you  with  all 
sincerity  and  concern  to  press  forward  a 
strong  civil  rights  program  In  Congress. 

I  was  raised  In  the  detp  South  and  at- 
tended a  Southern  university.  The  news 
of  the  terrible  incidents  which  filters  Into 
Colorado  through  the  news  media  concern- 
ing abuse  to  Southern  Negroes  Is  often 
greeted  here  with  apathy  and  unconcern. 
When  I  came  to  make  my  home  In  Colorado 
a  couple  of  years  ago  this  iipathy  frightened 
and  disturbed  me  very  much.  You  see,  I 
was  painfully  aware  that  the.se  ugly  inci- 
dents were  all  too  true.  As  a  white  South- 
erner, I  had  for  years  watciied  the  pride  and 
dignity  of  a  whole  race  of  people — Amer- 
icans— being  pounded  and  beaten  from 
them.  Where  can  a  man  turn  when  there 
Is  no  honest  and  fair  law  to  protect  him, 
no  voice  for  him  in  his  Government,  no  en- 
forced rights  to  guarantee  isecurlty  for  him? 

Must  still  another  generation  of  Amer- 
icans live  and  die  without  the  hope  of  ad- 
vancing—without the  hope  that  their  chil- 
dren can  become  better  oH  than  they  have 
been?    You  and  I  and  our  ancestors  of  many 
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generations  have  taken  these  things  for 
granted  and  have  come  to  Identify  America 
with  them.  But  what  are  these  other  mil- 
lions of  oppressed  people  to  associate  with 
America? 

Please    speed    civil    rights    legislation.      1 
want  to  be  proud  of  my  country. 
Most  sincerely. 

Lawrence  E.  Praley.  Jr. 


PROPOSED    LABOR    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  several  labor  bills  re- 
cently introduced  and  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  think  an 
editorial  printed  by  the  Pueblo  Star- 
Journal  and  Chieftain,  Friday,  December 
5,  1958.  is  quite  illuminating. 

It  illustrates  that  there  is  across  this 
country  an  increasing  awareness  cf  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  will  be  required 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  undesirable  oc- 
currences discovered  by  the  McClellan 
committee  and  its  predecessors.  Be- 
cause it  was  written  before  labor  bills 
were  introduced  in  this  Congress,  its 
^mpact  falls  heavily.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From     the     Pueblo     (Colo)      Star- Journal. 
Dec    5,  1958) 

Will    the    Next    Congress    Producb    Good 
Labor   Legislation? 

If  what  happened  In  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  85th  Congress  Is  any  Indication  of  what 
may  be  attempted  In  the  86th  Congress 
concerning  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  then  few  people  have  much  hope  that 
the  labor  scene  as  revealed  by  the  Senate 
McClellan  Rackets  Committee  last  year  will 
cliaiige. 

The  Kennedy-Ives  bill  passed  the  Senate 
in  .spite  of  ackiKJWlcdged  weaknesses  and 
.'shortcomings.  But  it  was  hoped  that  House 
hearings  would  pr(xluce  strengthening 
amendments.  The  bill  laid  on  the  desk  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  40  days  before 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  this  made  It  Um  late 
for  hearings.  A  last  minute  effort  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor  failed  to  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  Members  so  the  bill 
died. 

During  the  political  campaign,  much  was 
made  over  the  fact  that  the  Kenncdy-I  es 
bl!l  dlU  not  rconve  .«uppoit  of  .<^oine  Houfe 
M?mbers.  It  was  claimed  that  it  w;i8  a  st.irt 
toward  progressive  and  co;istru.-t.\e  :a.,or 
legislation. 

But  a  cr.tical  examination  if  its  pro\. 
suns  WiUi  what  made  the  llm  le  refuse  to 
ex.ii  consider  the  bill  on  the  lioor.  It  wiis 
a  weak  bill  and  in  some  Instancoj  made  the 
situation  worse  than  ll  is  under  present 
law 

Examples  of  Its  weaknesses  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Under  the  title  Reporting  and  Dls- 
clOLure"  practically  the  same  rep<jrts  as  ure 
now  being  made  by  most  unions  to  tha 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  would  be  rcqvilrcd.  with  the  ch.cf  dif- 
ference being  that  the  Secretary  would  be 
empowered  to  investigate  and  invoke  Federal 
criminal  penalties  for  willful  violations. 
However,  the  Department  of  Labor  sttited 
that  enforcement  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible. Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  local 
unions  would  be  exempt  from  financial  re- 
ports. Consequently  the  provisions  would  be 
Ineffective  in  preventing  sl;uUiuggery  In 
financial  affairs. 
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Some  International  unions  have  trustee- 
ship provlalons  which  mean  that  the  na- 
tional offlcera  run  the  local  unions.  This  has 
been  one  of  t2ie  great  abuses  In  several 
unloiu.  The  proposed  changes  in  the  law 
made  the  procedure  more  cumbersome.  One 
c  f  the  basic  rights  under  common  law  was 
not  permitted  under  the  amendments.  The 
common  law  would  have  permitted  local 
unions  or  their  members  to  sue  In  State 
courts  to  vacate  trusteeships  Illegally  or  im- 
properly Imposed  and  operated. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  need  for 
secret  ballots  in  elections  of  union  cfflcers. 
as  well  as  in  other  votes  as  for  strikes.  But 
If  there  Is  an  intent  to  op>erate  ^he  union  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  the  members,  secret 
ballot  elections  of  ofScers  and  other  votes 
are  meaningless  unless  the  electoral  ma- 
chinery and  the  counting  of  the  ballots  are 
under  the  control  of  an  impartial  authority. 
No  such  safeguards  were  pro\'lded  In  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bill. 

The  Codes  of  Ethical  Practices  were  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  all  of  the  gangsterism 
that  had  been  revealed  by  the  McClellan 
committee.  But  the  most  naive  know  that 
crooks,  gangsters,  and  racketeers  in  the  labor 
movement,  and  among  employers,  would 
never  be  deterred  by  voluntary  Codes  of 
Ethical  Practices.  There  was  no  firm  legis- 
lation provided  in  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  to 
cope  with  this  situation. 

Other  amendments  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  would  have  Increased  still  fur- 
ther the  uncontrolled  power  In  the  bands  of 
union  leadership,  rather  than  curbing  it  or 
putting  it  under  restrictions  so  far  as  mem- 
bers are  concerned.  The  abuset;  of  the  type 
revealed  by  the  McClellan  committee  would 
never  have  been  solved  by  the  provisions  oX 
the  Kennedy-Ives  bill. 

It  is  important  to  know  what  the  Kennedy- 
Ives  bUl  failed  to  do.  It  failed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  vlolenoe.  intimidation,  and 
coercion  practiced  against  union  members 
and  their  famUies,  employers,  and  the  gen- 
eral public   by  ruthless  union  leadership. 

It  failed  to  deal  with  the  prc>blem  of  the 
secondary  boycott  whereby  the  customers 
and  suppliers  of  an  employer  are  picketed 
and  harassed  in  order  to  put  pressure  on 
him  to  sign  up  and  herd  his  employees  into 
a  union  against  their  will,  or  to  succumb  to 
certain  provisions  in  union  contracts. 

It  failed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
union  monopoly  power  whereby  national 
~^  unions  could  control  the  labor  supply  of 
various  industries  and  be  in  a  position  to 
dictate  terms  aiul  conditions  of  settlement 
to  all  employers  in  the  Industry,  regardless 
of  their  competitive  situation  or  financial 
condition. 

It  failed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
use  of  union  funds  and  manpower  for  parti- 
san political  activities,  even  though  many 
of  the  members  to  whom  such  funds  belong 
were  not  In  sympathy  with  either  the  candi- 
dates or  the  policies  advocated  bj  union  of- 
ficials. 

Unions  became  more  directly  Involved  In 
the  op>eration  of  one  political  party  in  the 
1958  campaign  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  ^is  Nation.  If  the  members  ap- 
prove of  such  procedure,  no  one  can  com- 
plain, but  the  use  of  funds  and  union  per- 
sonnel for  political  piu-poses  which  are  paid 
in  for  other  reasons  is  not  subject  to  check 
by  anyone  under  present  law. 

Directly  Involved  In  the  operation  of  the 
unions  and  the  malpractices  revealed  by  the 
McClellan  committee  is  compuls<M-y  union 
membership.  Union  leaders  are  permitted 
to  maintain  a  captive  membership  which,  in 
ttim.  permits  them  to  operate  the  unions  as 
their  own  private  property.  Unless  there  are 
provisions  in  the  bill  to  protect  tlie  members 
and  offset  the  power  of  compulsory  union 
membership.  Federal  legislation  Is  meaning- 
less. 

Will  the  86th  Congress  do  something  about 
these  conditions? 


A  DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE 
FROM  FEDERAL  DEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  In  these 
dark  days  when -deficits  are  pictured  as 
a  virtue,  we  observe  some  things  which 
are  encouraging  in  spite  of  those  trends 
which  I  contend  are  in  error.  We  see 
all  around  us  individuals  who  believe 
that  all  the  problems  must  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  only  place  from 
which  solutions  can  come  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  but  there 
are  also  p)eople  and  there  are  also  com- 
munities which  believe  in  themselves. 
They  believe  in  the  ability  and  responsi- 
bility of  individual  citizens,  and  they  still 
believe  in  the  responsibility  of  local  com- 
munities. 

Exactly  such  a  movement  got  under- 
way at  Fremont,  Nebr.,  In  recent  days. 
Pour  citizens  fathered  the  idea.  They 
were  Dr.  William  Zimmerman,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton P.  Mitten,  Mr.  Eugene  Buch,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Jaksha.  Those  men  had 
watched  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  operate  in  their  own  community. 
They  disapproved  what  was  going  on, 
and  disapproved  of  the  burdens  being 
placed  uix)n  the  taxpayers.  As  a  result, 
they  drew  up  a  document  called  "A  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  from  Feder- 
al Dependence,"  which  they  submitted 
to  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  where 
it  was  adopted.  I  wish  to  read  this 
declaration. 

Whereas  we,  the  members  of  the  Fremont 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  In  agreement 
with  the  principles  of  individual  freedom, 
a  free  market,  and  limited  government:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  present  trend  In 
political  thinking  and  fiscal  policy  will  ulti- 
mately destroy  our  free  institutions  and  the 
savings  of  our  people  and  our  children;  and 
further  we  believe  this  same  trend  in  politi- 
cal thinking  and  fiscal  policy  mortgages  the 
futvire  of  our  children  to  ultimately  leave 
them  economically  destitute;  politically  en- 
slaved, and  defenseless;  and 

Whereiu  our  Nation's  strength  lies  in 
local,  county,  and  State  government,  by  citi- 
Eens  using  local,  county,  and  State  funds; 
and  that  under  the  trend  of  the  present 
political  philosophy  our  people  are  slowly 
and  surely  being  lulled  to  sleep  and  deprived 
of  their  substance;  and 

Whereas  we  deplore  those  Federal  agen- 
cies and  representatives  of  Federal  agencies 
who,  in  addition  to  their  primary  function. 
engage  in  activities  designed  to  exptand  and 
perpetuate  those  functions  beyond  their 
original  design  and  concept: 

We  therefore  call  upon  all  chambers  of 
commerce  and  all  like-minded  groups 
throughout  these  49  Sutes  and  Territories 
who  hold  to  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded  and  under  which  it  has 
prospered;  and  who  hold  with  us  to  the 
principles  of  individual  freedom,  a  free  mar- 
ket, and  limited  government  to  make  and 
to  project  this  same  declaration: 

To  steadfastly  resist  further  encroachment 
upon  these  principles  by  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

To  limit  our  use  of  Federal  funds  and  to 
seek  a  corresponding  reduction  In  tax  levies 
and  governmental  controls; 

To  avoid  being  deluded  by  glib  tongue, 
trite  phrase,  and  uneconomic  thinking  with 
promises  of  ]>ersonal  and  financial  security 
through  the  bait  of  Federal  aid;  there  being 
no  Federal  aid,  since  Federal  aid  is  our 
local  money  less  the  high  cost  of  freight  for 
political  brokerage  on  its  long  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  back — returned  with  the  bar- 


nacles of  Federal  restrictions  and  bureau- 
cratic controls. 

With  a  belief  in  Almighty  God.  we  there- 
fore declare  that  those  stepts  necessary  to 
reestablish  a  govenunent  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  be  taken  by 
aU  the  people,  not  tomorrow  but  today. 

And  further  we  in  Fremont  resolve  to  take 
those  steps  necessary  to  bring  again  to  the 
banks  of  the  Platte  those  functions  of  gov- 
ernment now  mushrooming  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac. 

There  follow  the  signatures  of  Hamil- 
ton P.  Mitten,  Eugene  W.  Buch,  Paul  R. 
Todd.  Eklward  A.  Jaksha,  and  many 
others. 

The  last  signature  on  the  dociiment  is 
the  signature  of  the  famotis  person 
whose  name  appears  on  some  of  our 
early  documents — ^Earl  J.  Lee. 

This  week  three  citizens  from  Fre- 
mont— Mr.  Howard  W.  Shinrock,  Mr. 
David  Mitten,  and  Mr.  Edward  Jak- 
sha— journeyed  to  Washington  and  pre- 
sented this  "Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  Federal  Dependence"  to 
many  of  Washington's  outstanding  citi- 
zens and  pterscnallties  in  Government, 
including  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Whenever  any  of  our  citizens,  relying 
upon  their  own  initiative  and  their  de- 
sire to  be  self-sustaining,  suggest  that 
our  Federal  Government  not  be  so  large, 
there  are  always  those  who  dislike  that 
philosophy  and  dislike  having  it  pro- 
jected. 

I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
citizens  of  Fremont  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred have  rendered  a  distinct  service 
to  themselves,  to  their  community,  and 
to  their  Nation.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  greatest  value  which  can  come  from 
their  efforts  is  that  it  will  help  to  slow 
down  and  stop  the  trend  toward  a  larger 
Federal  Government. 

Occasionally  when  serious  minded 
citizens  protest  spending  programs  going 
on  in  Washington  their  efforts  are  ridi- 
culed by  the  spenders.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  have  such  economizers  state 
what  existing  Federal  programs  they 
want  repealed.  Such  questions,  how- 
ever, beg  the  issue.  The  real  battle 
facing  the  Congress  at  this  time  is  over 
an  effort  to  start  new  programs.  It  per- 
tains to  efforts  to  inject  the  Federal 
Government  into  new  fields  which  have 
heretofore  been  handled  by  the  States 
and  localities,  or  by  the  citizens  them- 
selves. 

The  time  to  battle  for  economy  is  when 
the  roll  is  called  on  legislation  author- 
izing new  programs.  It  is  upon  these 
votes  that  the  battle  lines  are  drawn  in 
the  86th  Congress.  They  involve  hous- 
ing, airports.  Federal  aid  to  education, 
and  many  other  issues. 

Again  I  commend  these  stalwart  citi- 
zens of  Preemont,  Nebr..  on  their  "Dec- 
laration of  Independence  from  Federal 
Dependence." 

Someone  may  ask,  "Has  this  com- 
munity practiced  what  It  has  preached?" 
It  hsus.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  news  ac- 
count which  appeared  in  the  Omaha 
World  Herald  of  Sunday,  February  15, 
1959.  Four  recent  instances  are  set 
forth,  in  which  Fremont.  Nebr.,  has 
turned  down  Federal  aid  which  it  was 
asked  to  take.   I  wish  to  mention  them. 
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— Federal  funds  totaling  nearly  250 
thousand  dollars  were  available  for  airport 
modernization.  But  that  meant  Federal 
control,  the  razing  of  houses  nearby,  the 
closing  off  of  a  street  and  the  ax  for  stately 
trees,  llie  town  fathers  did  the  needed  re- 
modeling at  a  cost  of  nine  thousand  dollars. 

— Federal  funds  were  on  hand  for  resur- 
facing Broad  Street,  which  pierces  the  heart 
of  downtown  Fremont.  To  be  eligible,  the 
Government  said,  curbside  parking  would  be 
banned  forevermore.  Again  city  fathers  and 
merchants  dug  deep  and  gave  Uncle  Sam 
the  brush-off. 

— Bell  Street  (Highway  275)  could  be  re- 
surfaced, via  Federal  funds,  providing  bor- 
dering trees  were  removed  and  curb  parking 
banned.  Again  Big  Brother  in  Washington 
drew  a  cold  shoulder. 

— Federal  funds  amounting  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars  were  offered  on  a  matching  basis 
for  Civil  Defense  sirens.  The  city  Investi- 
gated, found  that  one  siren  priced  at  eight 
hundred  dollars  would  work  nicely  and  blew 
the  whistle  on  Uncle. 

They  saved  the  Federal  Goveinment 
$2,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late  and  I 
shall  not  continue  further.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  m>  re- 
marks two  of  the  editorials  which  have 
appeared  in  reference  to  this  program 
which  was  instituted  at  Fremont,  Nebr. 
One  is  from  the  York,  Nebr.,  Daily  News 
of  February  14,  and  the  other  from  the 
Kearney.  Nebr.,  Daily  Hub  of  February 
13,  1959. 

There  being  no  objes:tion,  the  edi- 
torials w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  York   (Nebr.)   Daily  Ntws-Times. 
Feb.  14,  19591 

Grassroots  Action 

Hooray  for  the  Fremont  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

They  have  drafted  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  Federal  dependence,  and 
what's  more,  thry  plan  to  deliver  It  to 
Washington. 

Copies  of  the  declaration  have  been 
printed  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  being 
fient  to  the  various  organizations  within  the 
city  for  signatures.  Chances  are  it  won't 
take  long  to  get  the  reqvilred  signers,  and  the 
more  who  put  their  John  Hniry  on  the  dec- 
laration,   the  more   effective   it   will   be. 

Besides  circulation  of  the  decluration.  the 

Fremont    chamber    is   also    ral.,liig   funds    to 

send  two  delegates  to  Wa.shiiu^'on  to  present 

the  document  to  the  Nebraska  congressional 

.   delegation. 

The  declaration  says  that  its  signers  favor 
"indivldufcl  freedom,  a  free  market  and  lim- 
ited government.  " 

"We  believe  the  present  trend  in  political 
thinking  and  fiscal  policy  will  ultimatelv 
destroy  our  free  institutions  and  the  savings 
of  our  people  and  children;  and  further  we 
believe  this  same  trend  in  political  thinking 
and  fiscal  policy  mortgages  the  future  of  our 
children  to  ultimately  leave  them  economl- 
c.illy  destitute,  politically  enslaved  and  de- 
fenseless." 

The  declaration  also  called  for  reslsUnce 
to  further  encroachment  in  these  principles 
by  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
limitation  of  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  seek 
a  corresponding  reduction  In  tax  levies  and 
CJovernment  contro|s. 

The  document  urged  supporters  "to  avoid 
bMng  deluded  by  glib  tongue,  trite  phrases 
and  uneconomic  thinking  and  financial  se- 
curity through  the  bait  of  Federal  aid;  there 
being  no  Federal  aid.  since  Federal  aid  Is  our 
local  money  less  the  high  cost  of  freight  for 
political  brokerage  on  Ita  long  trip  to  Waah- 
i.igioa  and  back." 


The  declaration  pretty  well  sums  up  the 
feelings  of  most  Nebraskans.  and  also,  we  be- 
lieve, a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Now  If  all  chambers  of  commerce  through- 
out our  Nation  will  follow  the  lead  taken  by 
Fremont,  we  might  end  up  with  an  effective 
grassroots  movement  tliat  will  chnnpe  the 
thinking  of  many  spendTs  In  Washington. 


Fremonters  Deciaring  Their   Independence 
Shades  of  '76. 

The  Fremont  Ciiamber  of  Commerce  ha.s 
drafted  a  declaration  of  Independence  from 
federal  dependence — and  apparently,  the 
members  mean  it. 

Not  only  are  the  Fremonters  a.'^king  for 
siainatures  on  the  petitio  is.  but  they're  rais- 
ing money  to  .^^end  some  of  their  number  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  pre.'ent  t>ie  petitions  to 
the    Nebraska    congre.«sicrial    delegation. 

These  petitions  make  some  brave  state- 
ments, which  certainly  tear  repeating  here: 
'We  believe  the  jiresent  trend  in  political 
thinking  and  fiscal  policy  will  ultimatelv  de- 
stroy all  our  free  instUut  ons  and  the  s^tvines 
of  our  people  and  our  clildron;  and  fur'.lier 
we  believe  this  same  tren^  in  political  thlnic- 
ing  and  fiscal  policy  morgai;es  the  future  of 
(ur  children  and  ultimite'y  leave  them  ero- 
nomically  destitute,  politically  enslaved  and 
defenseless." 

Federal  aid.  the  petition  also  points  out. 
is  only  a  portion  of  your  tax  dollar  belni?  re- 
turned to  you— after  the  cost  of  overhead 
has  been  squandered. 

The  Federal  Government  can  do  nothing 
fur  the  citizen  as  cheap  y  as  he  can  do  it 
himself.  And  rightfully,  the  Fremonters 
point  out  the  F^>deral  Government  can  do 
n(^t.hin<.c  for  you  until  \ou  give  your  cash 
to  Wnshington.  or  permit  your  congression- 
al  representatives   to  mortgage   your   future. 

The  Federal  aid  money  with  which  the 
Interstate  Highway  Is  to  be  built,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  coming  from  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax,  a  field  in  which  the  .'States  used  to  have 
exclusive  tax  authority. 

There  are  hundreds  of  examples  of  tax- 
ation, both  hidden  and  out  In  plain  sight, 
where  the  Federal  Government  first  imposed 
the  tax  as  an  emergency  measure— but  in 
thl.s  "cradle  to  the  gravi"  policy  of  caring 
f'T  one  and  all.  ihe  emorgcncv  just  never 
t  lids. 

The  Fremonters  are  a  small  voice  cry- 
ing In  the  wilderne.'ss,  but  we  can  appreciate 
their  pcint  of  ;iew,  and  offer  them  encour- 
agement. 

America  didn't  become  the  world's  leading 
power  by  coddling  its  p.  ople  or  taxing  its 
citiz-ns  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability  to 
pay,  or  running  the  naticnal  debt  to  ntarlv 
$300  billion.  '' 

Destroy  the  citizen's  desire  to  provide  for 
himself  and  his  family,  end  we  shall  meet 
the  Russians  on  common  ground — socialism. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  contend  that  we  can 
serve  our  country  by  working  and 
dreaming  and  fighting  for  greater  def- 
icits. I  merely  submit  the  question. 
Had  that  been  the  pro:,'ram  throughout 
the  past,  where  would  our  Nation  be  to- 
day? It  has  been  built  by  individuals 
who  have  said,  "What  can  we  do  for  our 
country?"  rather  than  "What  can  our 
country  do  for  us?" 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ukrainian-American  community  at 
Omaha,  Nebr..  adopted  certain  resolu- 
tions on  January  24.  1959.  during  the 


program  commemorating  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  the  Ukraine  in 
1918. 

The  Ukrainian-American  Association 
has  requested  that  these  resolutions  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  therefore  both  happy 
and  proud  to  offer  for  printing  in  the 
Record  these  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  January  24. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  January  22.  1959  will  .nark  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  act  of  uni.^n  by 
which  Western  Ukraine  was  united  with  the 
Ulcrainian  National  Republic,  and  the  4lPt 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  free 
and    indcpindent   Ukrainian    Republic. 

Whrreap,  although  Ukraine  is  presently 
under  forcible  occupatuai  by  the  Soviet 
Communist  aggressors,  the  love  of  freedom 
lives  on  in  tlie  hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple, whose  heroic  resistance  to  oppression 
continues  both  pa.«;slvely  and  actively. 

Whereas  their  struggle  for  freedom  and 
independence  is  typical  of  the  ttruggle  of 
all  liberty-loving  people  everywhere,  and 
strongly  emphasizes  for  us,  the  free  Amer- 
icaris.  that  the  price  of  freedom  Is  eternal 
vlg.litnce  against  the  continuous  aggreshion 
of  Communist  Mo;  cow  which  now  mortally 
threatens  the  secur.ty  of  the  United  States 
and  all  of  the  free  world,  and 

Whereas  in  this  N.itlon,  citizens  of  Ukraln- 
Inn  descent  have  b^-en  In  the  forefront  rf  the 
battle  against  Red  Communist  colonialism 
and  impennlism 

Now.  therefore,  we.  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  In  Omaha.  Nebr.  who  today,  on  Jan- 
uary ?4.  1059.  observe  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  the  41st  annivcr.-ary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  independent  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public, urgently  reqticst  our  Government, 
our  representatives  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  support  the 
Ukrainian  pp<iple  In  their  struggle  for  the 
restoration  of  their  own.  free  and  democratic 
go'.  ernment 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  vield 
the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  di.'^tinKUished  Repre.sentative 
from  New  York.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Monday 
February  23,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  »at  6  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
p.m.*  the  Senate  as  a  further  mark  cf 
re.-^prct  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Repre.spiitative  Reed,  adjourned,  the  ad- 
journment boinK,  under  the  order  pre- 
viou.sly  cntrrrd.  until  Monday,  Fcbiu- 
ary  l'3.  1CJ3,  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  19, 1959: 

Dt:partment  or  Stat« 
James  W.  Rlddleberger.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director    of    the    International    Cooperation 
Administration,  in  the  Department  of  State, 
vice  James  H.  Smith.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Department  or  Coickkxcb 

Robert  J.  Dodds.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania,  to 

be   General   Counsel  of   the   Department   of 
Commerce. 
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Depastiuint  or  the  Armt 
Courtney  Johnson,  of   Indiana,  to  be  As- 
■^i'tant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Frank  H. 
H.yglns,  resigned. 

US.  District  Judgc    ' 
John   F.   Kilkenny,   of   Oregon,   to   be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon,  vice 
Claude  McColIoch.  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E.xecutive   nominations  confirmed  by 
tlie  Senate  February  19,  1959; 
Unitxd  Nations        | 

TO  BE  alternate  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED 

.statts  ok  america  to  the  13th  .session  op 

the     general    assembly    ov    the    united 

nat:o.ns 

Benjamin  Gcrig.  of  Maryland.    | 

Mason  Scars,  of  Ma:;sachusetts. 

U.S.   Advisory   Commission    on    Eoucationai, 
Exchange 

to  be  a   member  or  the  united  states  ad- 

VI.SORY  COMMIi^SION  ON  EDUCATIONAL  EX- 
CHANGE KOR  A  TERM  OF  3  YEARS  EXPIRING 
JANUARY  27,  1962,  AND  UNTIL  I1I&  SUCCESSOR 
HA.S    BEKN    APPOINTED    AND    QUALinED 

Franklin  D.  Murphy,   of  Kansas. 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuiHSD.w,  Fi:uHr\KY  \\),  I'.KVJ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  olTered  the  following  prayer: 

Hosca  14:  9:  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
rigtit,  and  the  just  shall  u-alk  m  them. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  grant  that  dur- 
ing these  days  of  Brotherhood  Week, 
we  may  highly  resolve  to  covet  and  cul- 
tivate more  earnestly  Thy  ways  of  con- 
sideration and  compassion  toward  all 
the  needy  members  of  the  human  family. 

Make  us  ea!;er  to  extend  the  hand  of 
helpfulness  to  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden  and  speak  the  word  of  hope  to 
tlie  sorrowing  and  lonely  which  will  en- 
aljle  them  to  carry  on  with  faith  and 
courarre. 

May  we  daily  pursue  the  Journey  of 
life  with  gladness,  daring  to  believe  in 
a  glorious  future  when  men  everywhere 
shall  live  topether  as  brothers  on  the 
hiph  levels  of  peace  and  good  will. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  and  min- 
istry of  Thy  sei'vant.  our  beloved  col- 
lea^'ue,  who- now  dwells  with  Thee  in 
eternal  blessedness.  Grant  unto  the 
members  of  his  bereaved  family  the  con- 
solations of  Thy  grace. 

Hear  us.  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Savior.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Members 
having  special  orders  for  today  may,  if 
they  desire,  transfer  them  to  Tuesday  of 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  establishing  a  precedent,  in  view 
of  the  unfortunate  situation  in  which 
the  House  finds  itself  today  due  to  the 
death  of  our  dearly  beloved  friend  from 
New  York,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  may  desire  to  do 
so  may  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  of  course.  I 
shall  not,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  advise  us  at  this  time  what  the 
program  may  be  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to. 

On  Monday  there  will  be  the  reading 
of  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Tuesday  there  will  be  some  resolutions 
coming  out  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  do  not  expect  any 
contest  but  should  it  develop  that  a  roll- 
call  were  asked  on  any  of  them,  the  roll- 
call,  of  course,  because  of  an  election  in 
Illinois,  would  go  over  until  Wednesday, 
if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.     It  is. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  no  other 
program  to  announce  for  next  week.  I 
do  not  want  to  foreclose  myself  from 
bringing  up  a  bill  next  week  should  a 
rule  be  reported  out  on  one  of  two  bills 
now  pending  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, but  in  that  event  I  will  give  the 
House  as  early  notice  as  possible. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  But  at  the  moment, 
there  would  be  no  really  important  leg- 
islation coming  up  next  week  with  that 
exception. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  As  I  say, 
there  may  be  a  rule  reported  on  a  bill, 
but  outside  of  matters  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  on 
Tuesday  I  cannot  see  anything.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  to  tie  myself  abso- 
lutely to  that  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  DANIEL  A.  REED 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the 
death  of  Daniei  A.  Reed,  who  represented 
the  43d  District  of  New  York  for  the  past 
42  years. 

Mr.  Reed  was  a  fine  character,  one  of 
the  finest  I  have  ever  known,  one  of  the 
most  loyal  to  his  friends,  one  of  the  hard- 
est workers;  a  man  who  took  care  of 


every  responsibility  that  was  his  with 
reference  to  his  district  and  to  his  work 
here  in  the  House.  I  have  never  known 
a  more  devoted  public  servant. 

To  his  widow  and  to  his  family  I  extend 
my  sincerest  s3Tnpathy. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
particularly  sad  moment  for  me  because 
today  brings  the  death  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican, whose  friendship  and  comradeship 
I  have  enjoyed  in  the  35  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  the  death  of  Dan  Reed  the  countiT. 
the  Congress,  indeed  all  of  us,  have  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss.  Mr.  Reed  was  an  ex- 
pert on  taxes  and  tariffs,  and  he  gave  a 
lifelong  dedicated  service  to  his  country 
in  those  matters  as  well  as  his  many 
other  legislative  activities.  I  recall  in  his 
early  days  he  was  a  valiant  champion  of 
many  educational  causes. 

In  recent  years  all  of  the  legislation 
that  has  passed  through  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  Mr.  Reed 
was  once  the  honored  chairman,  have 
borne  the  imprint  of  his  great  knowledge. 
Other  chairmen  have  always  sought  and 
obtained  information  from  the  well  of 
his  long  experience.  He  was  a  man  of 
unusually  high  character  and  he  pos- 
sessed, above  all,  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. His  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond.  Some  of  the  p>ositions  he  advo- 
cated did  not  at  the  moment  enjoy  pass- 
ing popularity,  but  that  did  not  influence 
our  dear  friend,  Dan  Reed.  He  was  true 
to  his  beliefs.  He  was  like  the  mighty 
oak  that  never  yielded  to  the  storm  but 
stood  fast  always. 

To  me  his  death  is  a  particularly  great 
personal  loss,  not  only  because  of  the 
35  years  of  close  friendship,  but  because 
of  the  kindly  assistance  and  the  words 
of  encouragement  he  gave  me  through 
the  years  when  the  going  was  rough 
especially  when  I  was  starting  upon  my 
legislative  life.  On  many  occasions  he 
nominated  me  for  the  position  of  leader 
of  my  party.  On  one  occasion  it  was 
from  him  that  I  received  the  oath  as 
Speaker  of  this  great  legislative  body. 
These  all  firmly  fastened  the  bonds  of 
our  friendship. 

Dan  Reed  liked  to  listen  to  the  trou- 
bles of  all  freshmen  and  give  all  a  help- 
ing hand.  He  wanted  to  make  their 
service  here  a  little  easier  and  a  little 
better  for  America. 

Only  last  Friday  I  visited  him  at  the 
hospital.  He  was  his  usual  cheery  self. 
Faced  with  the  necessity  probably  of 
undergoing  a  very  serious  operation,  he 
did  not  quiver.  He  was  determined  to 
go  on  with  it,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  shortly  he  might  be  able  to  resume 
the  congressional  work  which  was  so 
important  and  dear  to  him. 

Dan  Reed  was  what  I  might  well  term 
one  of  God's  noblemen.  Not  a  particle 
of  malice  did  he  bear  to  anyone.  He 
loved  people.  He  loved  his  country. 
He  entered  his  task  here  in  the  halls  of 
the  Congress  with  but  a  single  purpose: 
the  preservation  of  the  ideals  and  fun- 
damental principles   of  American   life. 
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As  a  coach  at  Cornell  he  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  college  as  he  was  to  us  here. 
So,  my  friends,  I  join  with  you  in  the 
mourning  of  this  man  who  left  the  im- 
print of  his  rugged  patriotism  on  this 
generation;  this  man  who  was  not  only 
a  great  legislator  and  a  great  American, 
bat  one  who  always  believed  in  standing 
firm  for  that  which  was  best  for  his 
country.  To  his  dear  wife  and  family 
I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  their  hour  of  bereavement.  In  her 
hour  of  sorrow  Mrs.  Reed  can  well  find 
consolation  in  the  fret  that  she  is  not 
alone  in  sorrow.  All  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  enjoy  his  waim  and 
generous  friendsliip  here  in  the  House, 
or  elsewhere,  share  with  her  in  that 
sorrow. 

May  this  great  American  find  in  the 
other  world  everlasting  peace. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
non I. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  death 
loves  a  shining  mark,  and  in  the  early 
hours  of  this  morning  the  Grim  Reaper 
called  from  the  busy  and  crowded  forimi 
of  the  House  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  Nation. 

The  long  and  uninterrupted  term  of 
Congressman  Reed  is  one  of  the  notable 
services  in  the  annals  of  the  House. 

In  length  of  service  he  was  second  only 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Vinson  J , 

In  that  more  than  40  years  he  served 
In  practically  every  position  of  honor  to 
which  any  Member  may  reasonably  as- 
pire, and  always  with  credit  and  dis- 
tinction to  himself  and  his  constituency 
and  the  Congress. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  his- 
torically and  traditionally  the  greatest 
committee  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

He  rose  by  gradation  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  that  committee  serv- 
ing in  recent  years  as  either  chairman 
or  ranking  minority  member  through 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  country  and  the  world. 
In  all  those  years  no  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  by  the  House  on  rec- 
ommendations of  his  committee  that  did 
not  bear  upon  its  pages  the  impress  of 
his  study,  his  legislative  genius,  and  his 
personal  integrity. 

The  House  has  suffered  a  great  loss, 
as  have  all  who  knew  him  and  loved  him. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  man  accomplishes 
anything  of  worth  or  importance  or  per- 
manency but  that  a  noble  woman  stands 
by  his  side.  That  was  particularly  true 
of  Congressman  Reed.  And  to  Mrs.  Reed 
who  has  been  a  never-failing  inspiration 
through  all  these  years  of  service  and 
achievement  we  tender  our  appreciation 
and  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  too.  am  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Dan  Reed.  Mr.  Reed  belonged 
not  only  to  New  York,  and  to  the  Nation, 
but  also,  at  least  in  part,  to  Ohio.  Many 
years  ago,  at  the  turn  of  the  century  Dan 
Reed  coached  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati's football  team,  and  throughout  his 
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entire  life  he  took  great  interest  in  that 
which  went  on.  not  only  with  the  team 
that  he  had  coached,  but  in  all  Ohio. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  House  he 
extended  to  me  his  friendship,  and  he 
was  of  great  help  and  assistance  to  me 
throughout  the  years. 

I  visited  him  at  Walter  Reed  Medical 
Center  about  2  weeks  ago.  I  fuund 
him  in  good  spirits.  We  talked  about 
m:\ny  things,  and  he  discusred  with 
great  interest  that  which  had  been  Koins 
on  in  the  House,  because  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  his  very  life.  He 
loved  this  House,  and  he  spoke  of  his  de- 
sire, his  hope,  and  hi.s  belief,  that  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  return  to  this  hal- 
lowed Chamber. 

Daniel  A.  Reed  was  a  man  of  .splendid 
character.  He  was  a  man  of  great  cour- 
age. He  was  a  man  of  firm  faith.  He 
was  a  man  of  unusual  and  outstanding 
ability.  He  has  contributed  much  in 
many  way.s.  not  only  to  the  Conrrress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  on  which  he  served 
and  of  which  he  served  as  chairman, 
and.  in.  writing  the  tax  laws  of  this 
country,  but  he  also  contributed  to  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  the  privilege  to  serve 
with  him,  his  friendship  and  his  leader- 
ship. 

He  has  left  to  those  of  us  who  are  still 
here,  and  who  have  served  with  him 
in  the  House — to  those  of  us  who  have 

called  him  friend  throughout  the  years 

many  precious  memories.  And  he  has 
left  to  his  family  and  to  his  loved  ones 
the  priceless  heritage  of  a  good  name 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr   Hal- 

LECKl. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
I  rise  to  pay  my  respects  to  another 
colleague  who  will  no  longer  walk 
amongst  us.  my  great  and  longtime 
friend.  Dan  Reed.  When  I  came  down  to 
the  office  this  morning,  the  sad  news  of 
his  passing,  which  I  had  already  learned, 
was  relayed  to  me  by  literally  everyone 
I  met  in  the  corridors.  To  me  this  dis- 
play of  a  universal  feeling  of  sorrow  was 
a  true  measure  of  Dan  Reed's  stature 
among  his  fellow  Members,  staff  people 
and  employees  in  the  ranks  here  at  the 
Capitol,  who  knew  him  so  well. 

As  I  reflect  upon  my  acquaintance  with 
him  through  the  years,  I  recall  that  it 
was  my  great  pleasure,  shortly  after  I 
came  here  in  1935,  to  be  Invited  to  make 
a  speech  at  Dunkirk,  N.Y.,  which  was  in 
Dan  Reed's  district;  in  fact,  his  home- 
town.    To  me,  a  comparative  newcomer, 
that  assignment  was  a  cherished  honor 
because  even  then  Dan  Reed  was  a  vet- 
eran and  a  respected  veteran  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.     And  on  that 
occasion  I  learned  that  Dan  Reed  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  people 
he  so   ably  and  conscientiously  repre- 
sented here  in  Congress  through  two  gen- 
erations.    He  was  a  man  admired  and 
loved  by  his  home  folks.    As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  Is  the  ultimate  testi- 
monial to  real  greatness  of  character. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  witness  to 
his  distinguished  career  will  remember 
this  venerable  statesman  for  his  strength, 


his  wisdom  and  his  devotion  to  principle. 
He  was  a  man  of  firm  convictions.  He 
voted  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

The  people  of  America  may  well  be 
grateful  that  during  the  difficult  times 
this  Nation  has  been  through  In  the  past 
two  decades,  a  man  of  Dan  Reed's  energy, 
ability  and  dedication  occupied  a  position 
of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
our  beloved  country. 

All  of  us  know  well  the  heavy  burdens 
carried  by  the  ureat  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  none  will  deny  that  for 
many  yeans  the  shoulders  of  Dan  Reed 
bore  their  full  share  of  that  burden. 
His  contributions  to  sound  legislation 
have  been  legion.  We  shall  mis.s  him 
sorely  as  a  friend,  a  counselor,  and  a 
noble  servant  of  mankind. 

May  I  say  to  his  bereaved  family  only 
this,  that  we  have  all  lost  a  creat  friend 
but.  having  lost  him,  we  reflect  present- 
ly on  the  unquestioned  fact  that  for  his 
having  been  among  us  we  are  all  better 
people  and  the  country  Is  a  much,  much 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 

McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
greatest  legislative  institution  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  the  greatest  legislative 
institution  not  only  because  of  its  origin 
under  constitutional  government  but  for 
the  character  of  men  and  women  who 
serve  and  who  have  served  In  this  great 
body. 

In  this  body  are  Members  who  are 
institutions  ,  themselves  within  the 
House.  On^  of  those  rare  institutions 
within  the  House  was  our  late,  beloved 
friend.  Dan  Reed.  So  Dan  Reed  was  an 
institution  within  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive institution  in  the  world. 

He  and  I  were  very  close  friends.     I 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  him   before  I  was  elected 
majority    leader    in    1940.      What    im- 
pressed me  particularly  about  Dan  Reed, 
in  addition  to  his  kindness  and  his  good- 
ness, was  his  intellectual  honesty.    I  can 
completely  disagree  with  another  per- 
son yet  profoundly  respect  him  In  dis- 
agreement when  I  know  his  thoughts 
and  his  opinions  are  based  on  intellect- 
ual honesty.    Dan  Reed  was  a  sturdy  oak 
in  that  respect.    He  was  a  man  who  had 
a  definite  concept  of  life,  and  he  lived 
and  adhered  to  the  great  truths  in  which 
he  believed.    He  had  a  definite  concept 
of  his  relation  to  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment and  he  adhered  to  that  concept 
not  only  with  intellectual  honesty  but 
with  intellectual  courage,  because  he  al- 
ways spoke  and   voted   in  accordance 
with  his  judgment  and  his  conscience. 
He  has  left  his  imprint  upon  the  pages 
of   the   history   of   this   great   body   of 
which  we  are  Members,  and  that  means 
upon  the  pages  of  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mrs.  Reed  and  her  loved  ones  can  de- 
rive great  consolation  from  several  im- 
portant factors:  First,  the  good  life  he 
led,  and  second,  the  outstanding  life  he 
led  as  an  American,  the  outstanding 
service  he  rendered  to  our  country  by 
reason  of  his  membership  In  this  body. 
To  Mrs.   Reed  and   loved   ones  I  ex- 
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tend  my  profound  sympathy  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr. 
ArendsJ. 

Mr.  ARENDS,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  ua 
who  have  been  privileged  to  know  Dan 
Reed  have  today  a  most  heavy  heart. 
He  was  the  kind  of  man  whom  we  all 
too  infrequently  have  the  pj-ivilege  to 
know.  He  will  be  long  remeoibered  in 
our  hearts  and  in  the  morument  of 
things  he  has  done.  For  40  long  years 
he  devoted  himself,  in  everything  he  did 
and  said,  toward  better  government  for 
the  country  he  loved.  Indeed,  he  de- 
voted his  life  in  tlie  service  of  his  coun- 
try. 

I  look  upon  Dan  Reed  as  a  nigged  in- 
dividual— rugged  morally,  rufged  men- 
tally, and  rugged  physically.  He  con- 
stituted the  hard  marble  of  all  that  is 
good.  He  so  lived  that  I  was  proud 
beyond  measure  to  call  him  my  friend. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  24 
years  ago.  I  well  remember  taking  a  seat 
in  the  second  row.  I  well  remember  the 
place  and  the  circumstances.  The  man 
wlio  happened  to  sit  down  by  me  was 
Dan  Reed.  He  asked  me  my  name, 
where  I  was  from,  and  what  I  Intended 
to  do  in  Congress.  He  said  to  call  upon 
him  for  any  assistance  he  might  give. 
And  on  many  occasion  he  did  give  me 
his  willing  guidance  and  assistance.  In 
this  first  meeting  I  said,  "Well, 
how  long  have  you  been  here,  Mr. 
Reed'"  He  said.  "Sixteen  years."  I 
looked  at  him  and  said,  "Mr.  Reed,  does 
anyone  stay  in  Congress  16  years?  "  He 
simply  looked  at  me  and  said,  "You 
wait  and  see."    That  was  24  years  ago. 

Dan  Reed  was  privileged  to  be  here 
for  40  long  years.  He  served  that 
long  because  his  people  at  home  saw 
the  greatness  of  this  man. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  people.  His 
affection  for  everyone  was  beyond  meas- 
ure. Every  employee  of  this  House  was 
practically  a  member  of  his  family  in  his 
thinking.  Not  once  did  he  pass  our  apart- 
ment building  that  he  did  not  extend 
a  kindly  wave  of  greeting  to  my  daugh- 
ter when  he  saw  her.  No  matter  who 
you  may  he,  how  young  or  how  old,  of 
hiKh  or  low  position,  for  everyone  Dan 
Reed  extended  a  hand  and  smile  of  cheer. 
To  all  he  extended  a  hand  willing  to 
help.  That  is  the  type  of  Individual  he 
was,  trying  always  to  make  someone 
happy,  to  make  life  just  a  little  bit  more 
pleasant  for  everyone.  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  to  express  what  I  think  of  Daw 
Reed  than  to  repeat  these  few  lines: 
Yotm  Wat  to  Happiness 

Keep  your  heart  free  from  hate,  your  mind 
from  worry. 

Live  simply,  expect  little,  give  much. 

Fill  your  life  with  love;  scatter  sunshine. 

Forget  yourself.  Think  of  others,  and  do 
a^  you  would  be  done  by. 

That  was  the  life  of  Dan  Reed.  With 
all  of  you  In  Congress  and  the  imtold 
numbers  of  his  friends  throughout  the 
country  I  deeply  mourn  the  passing  of 
this  great  man.  His  hfe  will  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  May  God 
bring  comfort  to  the  Reed  family.  I 
hope  they  can  find  consolation  in  the 
knowledge  that  Dan  Reed  will  live  for- 


ever, as  a  man  of  God  who  served  God 
and  country  well. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one 
of  the  saddest  days  that  I  have  experi- 
enced since  being  a  Member  of  Congress. 
My  close  personal  friend.  Congressman 
Dan  Reed,  was  more  than  a  competent 
and  dedicated  legislator.  He  was  at  all 
times  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  most  consid- 
erate men  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  know.  He  has  been  an  Inspiration  to 
me  from  the  day  I  entered  Congress, 
and  I  am  sure  he  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  every  Member  of  Congress  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength 
and  integrity.  He  was  so  courageous. 
He  never  deviated  from  his  convictions 
no  matter  what  the  pressures  or  politics 
may  have  dictated.  He  was  sincere  and 
honest  in  all  that  he  ever  did  and  his 
example  will  be  emulated  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  have  a 
deep  feeling  of  personal  loss.  Mr.  Reed 
not  only  has  been  my  close  friend  ever 
since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  but  he  has 
been  particularly  helpful  to  me  and  most 
considerate  of  me  in  his  capacity  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  shall  truly  miss  his  counsel 
and  assistance  in  the  days  ahead.  Our 
country  suffers  in  the  loss  of  a  man  like 
Mr.  Reed.  He  spent  practically  his  en- 
tire life  in  service  to  his  district,  State 
and  Nation.  I  know  of  no  man  who  has 
been  more  devoted.  He  has  left  his 
imprint. 

I  offer  my  condolences  to  Mrs.  Reed, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family  in 
this  hour  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

SiBCPSON  ] . 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  profoimd  sadness 
that  I  rise  on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  truly  great  American,  Daniel  Alden 
Reed,  of  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Reed  was  bom  in  Chautauqua 
County  on  September  15.  1875.  He  was 
educated  at  Cornell  University  in  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Mr.  Reed  Is  a  man 
to  whom  the  descriptive  words  states- 
man, hiunanitarian,  and  national  leader 
truly  apply.  He  had  an  abiding  love  of 
his  country  and  his  f  ellowman  and  dedi- 
cated his  glorious  life  to  the  selfless 
service  of  both.  He  gave  unstintingly  of 
himself  to  preserve  and  nurture  the  con- 
cepts and  ideals  in  which  this  Nation 
was  founded. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
Mr.  Reed  since  1937.  My  close  associa- 
tion with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  dates  back  to  1943. 
Mr.  Reed  was  not  only  dean  of  the  Re- 
publican delegation  in  point  of  service, 
but  he  was.  I  submit,  a  dean  of  the 
House  in  terms  of  integrity,  principle, 
and  patriotism  and  courage.  Next 
March  4  Mr.  Reed  would  have  begun  his 
41st  year  of  continuous  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  great 
accomplishments  during  his  tenure  and 


the  splendid  example  he  set  for  us  all 
will  be  enduring  memorials  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  here. 

It  may  be  tnily  said  that  no  words 
can  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Daniel 
Alden  Reed.  All  we  can  do  is  to  recog- 
nize and  acknowledge  the  privilege  that 
has  been  ours  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
Congress.  We  can  also,  in  his  memory, 
dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  tasks  that 
remain — tasks  that  would  be  better 
solved  if  Mr.  Reed  were  still  with  us  to 
lend  his  counsel,  guidance,  and  leader- 
ship. 

On  this  sad  occasion  there  is  no  elo- 
quence in  me.  There  is  only  sadness 
over  the  passing  of  Daniel  Alden  Reed 
and  gratitude  for  having  known  this 
great  American.  His  accomplishments 
will  achieve  immortality  through  the 
greatness  of  the  Nation  that  he  helped 
to  guide  toward  the  fulfillment  of  its 
destiny. 

To  his  loving  wife  and  his  son  my 
condolences,  mixed  with  yours  in  our 
expression  of  sympathy  and  kindness  to 
those  who  remain  behind. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Durham!. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  a  man  who  had  all  the 
characteristics  that  Dan  Reed  exempli- 
fied here  for  more  than  40  years.  Truly 
we  have  lost  a  wise  counselor  and  a 
man  whom  I  deeply  respected.  He 
epitomized  what  I  believe  to  be  truly  a 
man  who  loved  freedom,  who  loved  lib- 
erty, and  who  carried  out  in  his  actions 
on  this  floor  and  in  his  daily  life  those 
things  that  really  make  great  Amer- 
icans. 

In  the  mornings  when  I  encountered 
our  friend  and  colleague.  I  looked  at 
that  fine,  erect  stature,  which  comes 
from  athletic  training,  and  it  always 
gave  me  the  thought  that  a  man  can 
carry  on  who  takes  care  of  himself 
physically  to  an  old  age  certainly,  and 
also  can  carry  with  him  that  brain  pow- 
er which  is  required  of  an  individual  in 
his  actions  today  in  such  times  as  we 
are  facing.  Our  colleague  was  fortunate 
indeed  In  both  his  physical  and  mental 
endowments. 

I  extend  to  his  family  and  to  his  wife 
my  deepest  ssmipathy. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  profound  regret  that  I  learned  this 
morning  of  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Daniel  A.  Reed. 
of  New  York. 

To  know  Dan  Reed  was  to  love  him. 
He  was  gentle  and  humble  and  took  a 
fatherly  interest  In  all  of  us.  Yet.  Dan 
Reed  was  a  fighter.  He  was  a  man  of 
principle  and  would  not  compromise  for 
friend  or  foe  when  he  felt  a  principle 
was  Involved. 

He  was  a  devoted  public  servant  who 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  and  his  40  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress testifies  to  the  fact  that  his  con- 
stituents recognized  this  and  reelected 
him  even  during  the  last  few  years  when 
he  was  ill. 
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Dam  Rxxd  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us, 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
of  which  he  was  once  chairman,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  has 
left  his  mark,  and  in  his  State  which  he 
served  so  well. 

To  his  devoted  wife  and  to  his  family 
we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  and  we 
pray  the  good  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  his 
soul. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel 
A.  Reeo  has  passed.  In  his  passing  a 
great  soul  has  met  its  Maker — and  him 
unafraid.  His  lifework  has  been  such 
that  all  may  know  him  a  man  of  great- 
ness. Added  to  all  of  these  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  very  best  type.  With 
you  all  and  his  family  I  shall  miss  him 
sorely. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  this  slight 
tribute  to  Dan  Reed. 

Daniel  Alden  Reed  was  a  gallant 
gentleman.  One  can  say  no  more  for 
any  man.  He  was  an  example  here  in 
this  House  for  40  long  years.  During  that 
time  he  never  lost  in  stature,  he  never 
lost  in  courage,  he  never  once  compro- 
mised for  the  sake  of  expediency.  He 
was  an  example  to  us  all,  he  was  a  friend 
to  us  all.  Regardless  of  party  affiliation 
no  man  could  help  but  admire  him. 

When  I  came  to  this  House  12  years 
ago  he  was  a  friend  to  me;  he  was  a 
counselor,  and  he  was  an  example.  He 
had  one  thing  that  I  admire,  and  it  has 
disappeared  almost  entirely  from  this 
world  today — he  had  the  jwwer  of 
righteous  indignation.  When  he  used  to 
stand  up  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  as 
we  have  all  seen  him  do  many  times,  and 
talk  to  us  as  though  we  were  the  football 
squad  of  Cornell  and  he  was  still  the 
coach,  it  gave  one  a  great  sense  of  going 
ahead,  of  going  forward,  and  of  being 
filled  with  courage. 

Yes,  we  will  all  miss  him,  but  we  are 
all  the  better  for  having  known  him. 

To  his  wife  and  to  his  family  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy.  Having  known 
him  I  know  what  their  loss  must  be. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  indeed  say 
that  "he  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  words  are  generally  inadequate 
to  express  our  feelings,  but  I  must  con- 
fess today  that  they  are  most  inadequate 
to  express  what  is  in  my  heart  with 
respect  to  Dan  Reed  and  his  passing. 
One  thing  that  certainly  everybody  in 
this  Nation  can  say,  and  certainly  those 
who  knew  him  realize,  our  country  this 
morning  lost  a  great  man,  a  great 
American  citizen.  I  personally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  lost  a  sympathetic  and 
most  helpful  friend. 


I  have  served  under  Dan  Reed's 
leadership  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  12  years.  During 
that  period  he  has  been  to  me  like  a 
father  not  only  with  respect  of  legis- 
lation and  the  business  of  that  commit- 
tee, but  also  with  respect  to  the  day-to- 
day matters  which  confronlTus  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Dan  Reed  was.  as  has  been  said,  a 
man  of  strong  principles  and  firm  con- 
victions; he  was  ar.  example  that  any 
individual  and  particularly  any  Member 
of  Congress  could  well  emulate.  He  was 
to  me  always,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inspira- 
tion, and  his  memory  will  continue  to  be 
an  inspiration  to  me  for  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

There  is  much  than  can  be  said  about 
our  friend  and  colleague,  but  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sa'd  in  the  beginning, 
are  most  inadequate,  and  it  will  not  be 
my  purpose  to  attempt  to  put  into  words 
all  of  my  feeUngs. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  express  for 
myself  and  Mrs.  Byrnes,  our  deep  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Reed,  to  his  son.  to  his 
grandchildren  and,  yes,  to  his  great- 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mighty 
oak  has  fallen.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
personally  express  my  sentiments  at  the 
passing  of  my  devoted  friend  and  col- 
league, Dan  Reed.  Furthermore,  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  know 
I  express  the  deepest  sympathy  of  all 
my  Republican  colleagues  at  the  passing 
of  our  dear  friend.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  integrity;  a  completely  hon- 
est individual  and  one  who  was  wholly 
sincere  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fel- 
lowmen.  Dan  Reed  dared  to  stand  on 
principle  rather  than  political  expedi- 
ency and  that  is  why  he  was  so  much 
admired  and  respected.  I  never  knew 
of  a  more  devoted  public  servant.  He 
was  a  rugged  American  and  best  of  all, 
a  truly  Christian  gentleman.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  the  days  that  lie 
ahead.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to 
Mrs.  Reed  and  all  members  of  the 
family. 

Soon  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  adjourn  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  our 
beloved  friend.  As  a  further  remark  of 
respect.  I  wish  to  annoimce  that  the 
Republican  conference  called  for  today 
will  be  postponed  until  next  week. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened this  morning  when  I  learned  the 
news  that  our  able  and  beloved  colleague, 
Dan  Reed,  had  been  called  to  his  final 
and  eternal  reward. 

Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  State  of  New  York, 
served  with  distinction  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  more  than  40  years. 

I  first  came  to  know  Mr.  Reed  several 
years  before  my  election  to  the  House  of 


Representatives.  At  that  time  he  was 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  this  body.  From  the 
time  of  my  first  introduction  to  him  and 
knowledge  of  him,  I  was  impressed  with 
his  ability,  with  his  forthrightness,  and 
with  his  courage. 

In  more  recent  years  during  which  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  a  col- 
league of  his.  my  feeling  of  admiration, 
respect,  and  friendship  has  grown  with 
each  passing  day.  He  fully  Justified  the 
confidence  placed  in  him  on  21  different 
occasions  by  the  voters  of  his  district  in 
New  York  which  he  so  ably  represented. 
His  home  community,  his  district,  his 
State,  and  our  Nation  are  all  better 
places  because  of  his  contribution  to 
America  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
In  addition  to  his  great  ability  as  a  leg- 
islator, he  was  beyond  question  a  man 
possessed  of  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest 
Christian  characters  of  any  individual 
whom  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
know.  Mrs.  Flynt  Joins  me  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Reed  and  to  her  son  our  deepest 
sympathy  and  our  heartfelt  sorrow  at 
his  passing 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
KnoxI. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  Daniel  Reed  this  morning.  It  was 
my  privilege  on  becoming  a  Member  of 
Congress  6  years  ago  to  serve  under  his 
very  capable  leadership  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

He  w£is  a  dedicated  statesman;  one 
who  was  always  considerate,  kindly,  and 
warm  in  his  friendship  with  others. 

Mr.  Reed's  death  is  indeed  a  great  loss 
not  only  to  all  of  \is,  but  also  to  his  con- 
stituency whom  he  served  so  well  in  this 
body  for  the  last  40  years. 

The  House  will  miss  his  wisdom,  his 
great  understanding,  and  his  fine  sense 
of  fairness.  I  shall  long  remember  his 
many  kindnesses  to  me,  and  I  shall  miss 
his  wise  counsel. 

In  this  dark  hour  I  extend  my  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Pino]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  this  House,  more 
particularly  the  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  in  expressing  deep 
sorrow  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  this  Nation.  In  my  6  years 
of  service  in  this  House  I  learned  to  re- 
spect and  admire  Daniel  Reed  as  a  man 
of  dignity,  sincerity,  and  honesty.  Daw 
Reed  was  truly  an  American  and  a  faith- 
ful public  servant.  This  tragic  loss  is 
not  only  a  loss  to  liis  wife  and  family,  to 
whom  I  extend  my  sincere  condolences, 
but  a  great  loss  to  this  Nation.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  have  lost  a  great  and  a 
dedicated  public  servant  We  will  miss 
him. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  haa 
been  some  30  years  since  I  first  had  the 
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privilege  of  meeting  Dan  Reed.  During 
the  first  10  years  I  knew  him  rather  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  in  which  most 
of  you.  all  of  you,  p>erhaps,  have  known 
him,  because  I  knew  him  as  the  wife  of 
one  who  valued  his  friendship  im- 
mensely because  of  connections  and  con- 
tracts in  this  House.  My  husband  and 
D.-iN  Reed,  with  Clarence  Hancock  and 
.several  of  the  others  who  have  gone  over, 
were  very  close  friends.  They  stood  for 
those  basic  principles  that  Mr.  Reed 
demonstrated,  certainly  to  the  newer 
Members  of  the  House,  as  few  are  able 
to  do.  Their  friendship  meant  much  to 
me  even  in  those  days. 

I  knew  Dan  Reed  as  a  generous  friend, 
as  a  delightful  host,  as  a  charming 
guest.  And  then  when.  19  years  ago  it 
was  my  privilege  to  take  my  place  here, 
I  knew  him  as  one  to  whom  I  could  go, 
a  new  Member  in  a  strange  place,  to  find 
help  and  encouragement  and  advice; 
always  objective,  never  trying  to  get  me 
to  think  his  way.  but  putting  before  me 
many  sides  of  the  different  problems  that 
I  took  to  him,  oh,  so  gratefully. 

Perhaps  those  of  us  who  knew  him  in 
the  early  years  of  our  stay  here  have 
a  special  sense  of  gratitude  that  we  have 
been  privileged  to  be  here  with  him,  to 
watch  him.  to  listen  to  him;  and  I  think 
perhaps  some  of  us  know  very  deeply  and 
very  well  that  if  there  ever  was  anyone 
who  demonstrated  in  his  life  the  fact 
that —   . 

Never  the  spirit  was  born;  the  spirit 
shall  cease  to  be  never; 
Never  was  time  it  was  not;  end  and 
beginning;  are  dreams! 
Birthless  and  deathless  and  changeless 
remaineth  the  spirit  forever; 
Death  hath  not  touched  it  at  all,  dead 
though  the  house  of  it  seems. 

It  was  Dan  Reed.  And  so  in  this 
House,  he,  with  the  other  stalwarts  who 
have  gone  before  us,  has  filled  this  place 
with  his  spirit,  for  which  we  are  deeply 
grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  everyone  in 
hoping  for  Mrs.  Reed  and  all  those  whom 
he  loved,  a  deep  sen.se  of  the  continuance 
of  his  wonderful  life.  God  keeping  them 
and  us. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from  New  Jersey    IMr. 

AUCHINCLOSSl. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  in  reverence  with  my  colleagues  and 
indeed  many  citizens  of  our  country  in 
mourning  the  death  of  that  great  man, 
Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  For  more  than  40  years  he  repre- 
sented the  pc?ople  rt  the  43d  District 
of  his  great  State  with  outstanding  dis- 
tinction and  unselfish  devotion.  He  was 
noted  for  his  rugged  courage,  his  de- 
termination to  do  what  was  right  and 
he  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  our  be- 
loved country.  He  contributed  much  by 
his  example  and  by  his  devotion  to  duty. 
He  had  unbounded  faith  in  America  and 
exemplified  in  an  outstanding  degree  his 
love  for  liberty,  for  fair  play,  and  honest 
thinking.  He  was  a  man's  man  and  was 
admired  and  respected  with  deep  affec- 
tion by  all  who  knew  him.  I  join  with 
all  his  friends  in  the  realization  that  we 
have  lost  a  man  of  great  character  whom 


It  was  a  privilege  and  blessing  to  know 
and  an  honor  to  have  been  associated 
with. 

Spun    like  a  thread   that  feeds   a  weaver's 
loom, 
Until  at  last  the  toller's  task  is  done. 
So  was  his  life  a  splendid  tapestry. 

Of  priceless   faith  and  friendship  he  had 
won. 

I  extend  my  deepest  s3Tnpathy  to  his 
family  and  my  prayers  that  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  devoted  and  priceless 
life  they  may  receive  Gods  comfort  ard 
peace. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker  our  es- 
teemed friend  Dan  Reed  has  been  called 
to  his  reward.  Dan  lived  a  life  filled  with 
the  finest  traditions  of  manhood  and  of 
true  Americanism.  Dan  believed  in  all 
the  things  big  and  fine  and  good  for 
America.  He  believed  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  he  lived  up  to 
its  principles  in  all  his  doings. 

Dan  Reed  was  a  man  whom  you  could 
approach  with  your  problems  and  say, 
"Dan,  I  have  a  problem.  I  would  like  to 
explain  it  to  you.  and  I  want  your  ad- 
vice." I  did  that  on  several  occasions 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress  over  20 
years  ago.  and  his  :.dvice  was  always 
good.    I  owe  him  much. 

I  shall  always  cherish  his  friendship. 
For  several  years  we  lived  just  across  the 
street  from  each  other  and  many  times 
we  would  walk  together  and  talk  about 
the  problems  which  confronted  this  Con- 
gress and  this  great  blessed  land  of  ours. 

He  had  the  ability  to  look  into  the  fu- 
ture, as  did  many  of  our  former  states- 
men and  as  do  many  of  our  present 
statesmen.  It  was  always  good  to  hear 
him  philosophize  on  the  future  cf  this 
country.  I  can  well  remember  when  he 
explained  to  me  what  he  believed  would 
happen  if  we  did  this  or  if  we  did  that, 
and  too  often  did  the  thing  that  brought 
about  chaos  in  this  country.  Dan  Reed 
predicted  these  things  would  happen. 

Dan  was  indeed  one  of  God's  ncblemen. 
To  his  dear  wife  and  family  I  extend  my 
sincere  sympathy,  and  I  pray  that  the 
same  God  who  took  the  Honorable  Dan- 
iel Reed  to  his  heavenly  home  give  his 
loved  ones  strength  to  bear  the  great  loss 
they  have  sustained  in  the  passing  of  this 
great  and  good  man,  husband  and 
father.    God  rest  his  soul. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
DOOLEY  ] . 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  grief  of  my  colleagues  today  in  the 
passing  of  a  great  American,  Dan  Reed. 
I  knew  him  by  reputation  30  or  40  years 
ago.  When  I  first  came  to  Congress  he 
was  most  helpful  by  his  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding and  kind  and  wonderful 
attitude. 

I  think  that  he  imprinted  as  much  as 
anyone  ever  did  his  character  and  the 
qualities  of  his  personality  on  those  who 
worked  with  him.  In  memorializing 
Dan  Reed  today,  I  would  like  to  recall 
the  words  of  a  Congressman  of  120  years 
ago  who  sat  in  this  House,  John  Quincy 
Adams.  He  had  served  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  had  served  as 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  Prussia,  Portugal, 


and  France.  One  day,  seated  In  the 
Congress,  he  penned  a  few  words  which 
I  think  Dan  Reed's  life  epitomized.  He 
siunmed  it  up  beautifully.     He  said: 

Almighty  Father,  look  with  mercy  down 
And  grant  me  virtue  to  perform  my  part. 
The  patriot's  fervor  and  the  statesman's  art. 
In    thought,    word,   deed,   preserve    me   from 

Thy  frown. 
Direct  my  path  to  ways  of  bright  renown. 
Guide   my   frail    bark   by    truth's   unerring 

chart, 
Inspire   my   soul  and  purify  my   heart. 
And     with     success    my    steadfast     purpose 

crown. 
My  country's   weal,  be   that  my  p>olar  star. 
Justice,  the  rock  of  ages,  is  Tliy  law 
And  when  Thy  summons  comes  to  cross  the 

bar 
B3  this  my  plea,  Thy  gracious  smile  to  draw 
That   ail   my  ways  to  Justice   were  Inclined 
My  on:y  a.ms,  the  blessings  of  mankind. 

I  think  that  sums  up  Dan  Reed's  life 
beautifully.  He  was  a  great  Congress- 
man and  a  cheriihc?d  friend.  He  was  a 
great  American.  Mrs.  Dooley  joins  me 
in  expressing  to  Mrs.  Reed  and  her  son 
our  sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Ch-nowethI. 

rir.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  extend  to  my  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  New  York  my  sincere  sjin- 
pathy  on  the  great  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained in  the  pa'^.-'ing  of  Daniel  A.  Refd. 
I  wish  to  join  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  was 
greatly  shocked  and  saddened  this 
morning  when  I  learned  of  his  passing. 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  ill.  but  I  had 
been  hoping  day  by  day  that  we  would 
have  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  see- 
ing him  once  again  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress.  D.^n 
R!:ed  was  in  his  full  vigor.  I  immediately 
recognized  him  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Members  of  the  House.  I  recall  the 
forceful  and  impressive  manner  in  which 
he  expressed  his  views  on  pending  legis- 
lation. 

I  looked  upon  Dan  Reed  as  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  this  generation.  It 
has  been  a  rich  experience  to  serve  in 
this  body  with  a  man  of  his  great  capa- 
city and  lovable  personality.  I  always 
enjoyed  visiting  with  him,  and  he  was 
never  too  busy  to  advise  and  counsel 
with  those  who  sought  his  help. 

Dan  Reed  was  a  man  of  independent 
thought  and  action.  He  was  absolutely 
fearless  in  taking  his  position  on  the 
issues  of  the  day,  and  never  hesitated 
to  state  just  where  he  stood. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  the 
type  of  Dan  Reed  in  these  critical  days. 
His  passing  is  an  irreparable  loss  not 
alone  to  his  district  but  to  the  entire 
Nation,  and  to  every  Member  of  this 
House. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deep  personal  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Reed  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  I  Mrs. 
Church]. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  few  minutes  in  this  House 
when  I  could  find  neither  voice  nor 
thought  to  express  what  was  in  my  hevrt. 
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Today,  nevertheless,  as  I  sat  here  listen- 
ing: to  these  merited  eulogies,  I  thought 
that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  speak, 
so  great  is  my  sense  of  personal  loss. 
lAst  week  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Rno  and  said. 
"The  House  Is  a  lonely  place  without 
you."    Today,  his  presence  gone,  I  realize 
what  prophetic  sadness  was  written  in 
those  words.    And  his  answer  came  back 
to  me — "Friendship  is  never  lost,  even  If 
friends  must  be  away."    I  like  to  think 
of  that  today.    I  knew  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reed  when  I,  too,  like  Mrs.  Bolton,  came 
as  a  congressional  wife  to  a  new  area  and 
to  a   new   scene.     Their   welcome   was 
warm.     Their  friendship  never  ended. 
On  the  first  day  that  I  myself  took  my 
seat  in  the  House,  Mr.  Rxed  came  and  sat 
by  me  and  said.  "There  isn't  anything  you 
can  ask  me  to  do,  to  be  of  help,  that  I 
would  not  wish  I  had  thought  of  first." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  glad 
today  that  last  year  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  Mr.  Reed  gave  a  telling  ex- 
position of  a  diflflcult  bill— magnificent  in 
his  81  years  and  In  his  rugged  strength, 
I  impulsively  thought:  "Why  wait— why 
wait  to  tell  him  what  he  means  to  the 
country  and  to  yourself?"    And  so  then, 
and  I  think  I  surprised  him.  I  rose,  when 
he  was  still  here  to  hear  it,  to  tell  him 
what  he  meant  to  this  Congress,  to  his 
age  and  to  me  personally.     I  would  like 
to  put  Just  one  more  story  in  the  Record, 
a   story   illuminating   afresh   his   great 
magnificence  of  spirit.    There  was  a  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  some  years  ago 
In   which  Mr.  Reed   was   tremendously 
interested.    If  there  was  anyone  on  the 
floor  to  whom  he  could  have  said,  "I  wish 
that  you  would  vote  my  way,"  It  was  to 
me.    He  knew  that  I  disagreed  for  once 
with  his  position.    He  would  not  stoop 
to  exert  an  influence.  When  the  vote  was 
taken.  I  felt  a  personal  sting  to  realize 
that  I  had  voted  against  him.    He  had 
lost  by  just  one  vote.    In  walking  out  of 
the  House  I  said.  "You  know.  Mr.  Reed, 
I  am  sorry  I  dic^  not  vote  with  you,  but  I 
did  not  agree  with  you."    I  think  then 
that  Dan  Reed  displayed  his  yardstick 
of  life.    He  said,  "I  would  rather  lose  on 
10,000  bills   than  have  you   ever  vote 
against    your    convictions."    That    was 
the  yardstick  by  which  he  voted;  that 
was  the  yardstick  by  which  he  lived;  that 
waa  the  yardatick  by  which  we  have  come 
to  honor  him  and  will  remember  him  as 
long  aa  anyone  remains  In  the  House  of 
Represontatlvea    who    had    the    rare 
privilege  of  aervlng  with  thla  Christian 
gentleman.   We  will  remember  hla  power 
of  conviction,  hla  strength,  hla  Indom- 
itable courage— and  hla  loving  kindness. 
To  Mrs.  Reed,  who  for  long  years  in 
the  Congreaalonal  Club  has  done  so  much 
for  the  wives  of  the  Members  of  the 
Houae.  I  aend  my  deep  and  underatand- 
Ing  sympathy. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornla  tMr. 
Urrl. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  God  in  Hla 
great  wisdom  has  stretched  forth  His 
hand  and  has  gathered  Into  His  home 
one  of  His  children.  I  am  too  shaken 
with  grief  to  express  the  depth  of  my 
feelings.  Not  since  the  death  of  my  own 
beloved  father  have  I  felt  such  empty- 
ness  m  my  being,  for  Dan  Reed  was  to 


me  more  than  a  colleague;  he  was  my 
counselor  and  my  guide. 

My  greatest  privilege  in  Congress  was 
to  have  served  with  him  on  hla  com- 
mittee. 

The  friendly  and  affectionate  letters 

1  have  received  from  him  since  his  ill- 
ness will  always  be  among  my  most 
treasured  possessions.  To  him  I  owe 
more  than  I  can  ever  repay.  I  have 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  commmunion  of 
saints:  and  though  he  is  gone,  yet  he  la 
here  In  spirit. 

To  his  family  I  express  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
first-term  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  hope  I  am  not  being  pre- 
sumptuous in  rising  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  respect  to  a  man  from  my  State 
whom  I  ha-ve  long  admired  from  afar  and 
only  recently  from  close  up. 

Although  I  have  served  In  this  distin- 
guished body  with  Dan  Reed  less  than 

2  months,  I  have  had  confirmed  and  mul- 
tiplied in  that  short  period  of  time  the 
tremendous  respect  1  have  held  for  him 
over  the  years.  To  me,  as  I  am  sure  to 
many  other  new  Members  of  this  body. 
Dan  Reed  stood  out  as  a  tower  of  strength 
on  which  we  could  lean  for  guidance  and 
look  for  assistance.  He  seemed  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction  In 
giving  a  needed  helping  hand  to  new 
Members  even  from  his  hospital  bed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  month,  on  March  4 
to  be  exact.  Dan  Reed  would  have  com- 
pleted his  40th  year  of  service  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  During 
this  time,  his  legislative  efforts,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  tax  matters,  have  left 
behind  their  Indelible  mark  for  good  on 
this  country.  One  of  Dan  Reed's  ever- 
lasting monuments  will  be  the  overhaul 
of  the  vast  and  complex  tax  laws  of  this 
Nation  which  he  sponsored  In  the  83d 
Congress  as  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Out  of  these  re- 
visions, the  first  In  more  than  75  years, 
came  savings  to  American  taxpayers  of 
aome  $7.4  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Dan  Reed's 
achlevementa  stand  out  by  themaelvea  oa 
a  monument  to  hla  aervlce  In  Congresa,  I 
think  It  might  be  fitting  for  thia  body 
to  conalder  aome  even  more  concrete 
teatlmonlal  to  thla  man  who  hoa  done 
ao  much  for  hla  country.  I  am  thinking 
In  terms  of  a  memorial  of  aome  type  on 
these   Capitol   premises. 

I  realize  It  la  Impoaslble.  to  establlah  a 
memorial  to  every  great  legislator  who 
has  aerved  In  the  Congress,  but  I  can 
think  of  few  men  In  our  history  who  can 
match  the  achievements  of  Dan  Reed. 
either  In  length  or  quality  of  aervlce  to 
his  country.  Perhaps  a  memorial  tower 
of  some  type  might  be  a  fitting  testi- 
monial to  this  man  who  waa  such  a  tower 
of  atrength  to  his  country. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  times  when  it  la  most  difficult 
to  express  the  feelings  in  one's  heart; 
this  is  such  a  time  for  me. 


When  we  convened  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  I  noted  with  much  regret 
that  Mr.  Reed  waa  not  here  to  take  the 
oath  with  ua  on  the  opening  day.  and 
that  a  committee  waa  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  to  him.  I  had  hoped 
he  would  recover  and  come  back  again 
to  Join  in  the  dellberatlona  of  thla  body, 
and  It  waa  with  deep  aadneaa  that  I 
noted  the  flag  at  half  mast  today  and 
heard  the  news  that  Mr.  Rsid  had  passed 
away. 

In  the  more  than  12  years  I  have 
served  as  a  Member  of  thia  Houae  I 
have  had  many  associations  which  will 
be  among  my  cherished  memories,  but  In 
the  days  to  come  I  know  I  will  have  no 
memory  which  I  shall  cherish  more  than 
that  of  my  association  with  Mr.  Rbsd. 
He  was  as  a  towering  oak  here  in  this 
body:  he  was  straight,  he  was  rugged,  he 
was  erect,  he  faced  the  world  with  eyes 
that  did  not  flinch  from  the  realities 
they  saw.  His  character  was  in  keeping 
with  his  erect  bearing.  He  was  a  man 
of  unwavering  courage,  of  undiluted 
honesty,  of  unflagging  energy  and  in- 
dustry. He  was  the  kind  of  public  offi- 
cial this  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  I 
shall  certainly  miss  him  greatly  aa  a 
warm  personal  friend,  and  this  Congresa 
and  this  country  will  miss  him  greatly 
as  an  outstanding  public  official.  I  Join 
with  those  who  have  spoken  here  today 
in  extending  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
occasions  when  Individuals  stay  in  a 
given  position  for  a  long  time  and  simply 
grow  old.  That  Is  not  true  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  No  man 
can  serve  in  this  body  for  40  years  with- 
out rendering  outstanding  service  or  hla 
people  would  not  send  him  back.  With 
only  two  exceptions.  I  believe.  Dan  Rno 
had  aerved  here  longer  than  any  other 
Member  of  thla  body.  He  waa  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  To  atay  here  for  a 
period  of  40  yeara  a  man  muat  render 
outstanding  aervlce;  he  muat  be  of  out- 
standing character  and  he  must  be  a 
man  of  great  ability. 

I  have  heard  many  people  clash  with 
Dan  Reed  and  at  times  disagree  with 
his  Judgment,  but  I  never  heard  anybody 
question  Dan  Rbko's  character,  his  hon- 
esty or  hla  patriotism.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  who  have  known  him  ever 
questioned  his  courage.  There  are  few 
men  in  this  House  who  have  shown  the 
courage  on  this  floor  that  Dan  Rced  hai 
shown.  There  ore  few  Members  of  thla 
House  with  whom  I  have  been  aaaoclated 
whofie  longtime  Judgment  I  felt  waa 
much  better  than  Mr.  RESD'a.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  few  men  In  thla  Houae 
or  elsewhere  that  I  have  known  whose 
character  and  whose  Integrity  waa  of 
a  higher  order  than  Dan  Reed's. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  him  about 
a  week  ago  at  the  hospital.  I  thought  he 
waa  on  the  road  to  recovery  and  would 
possibly  be  back  here  among  hla  col- 
leaguea  within  a  relatively  short  time.  I 
learned  yesterday  afternoon  that  the 
doctors  had  decided  they  muat  perform 
a  critical  operation,  but  even  ao  I  was 
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terribly  shocked  to  learn  of  his  passing 
this  morning. 

There  is  nothing  that  any  of  us  can 
say  here  that  will  add  to  the  luster  of 
Dan  Reed's  memory.  I  realize  there  Is 
nothing  that  any  of  us  can  say  here  that 
will  comfort  his  family.  But  I  would 
want  Mrs.  Reed,  who  Is  one  of  those  who 
came  from  that  same  great  mold  that 
.shaped  her  '.usband.  to  know  that  those 
of  us  here  who  knew  her  lati;  husband 
sympathize  with  her  in  her  bereavement. 
I  who  want  Bill  Reed  to  know  that  those 
of  us  who  have  worked  with  him  here 
in  the  Congress  recognized  the  greatness 
of  the  man  he  was  so  proud  to  call 
father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  a<!d  to  Dan 
Reed's  stature  here.  Hi.story  is  written. 
But  we  can  hope  that  others  of  us  will 
emulate  the  great  example  that  he  set. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speakc  r,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  ;entleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBL-^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
poet.  Tennyson,  in  describing  the  death 
of  a  friend,  wrote.  "Gods  fingor  touched 
him.  and  he  slept." 

In  such  a  way  this  morning.  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  death  come  to  our  beloved 
friend  and  colleague.  Dan  Reed. 

When  I  first  became  a  Member  of  this 
body,  about  a  year  ago,  in  deference  to 
Dan  Reeds  a':e  and  seniority  I  fast 
called  him  Mr.  Reed.  He  would  have 
noi.e  of  this,  however,  and  a'ked  me  to 
call  him  Dan;  and  it  Is  thus  that  I 
shall  remember  him. 

As  each  of  us  will  recall,  the  early 
weeks  and  months  of  our  congressional 
.service  arc  difficult  once  and  v,e  have  all 
of  us  found  it  necessary  to  irrpo.'c  upon 
the  kindness  and  friendship  of  men  who 
have  learned  through  many  years  of 
experience  the  manner  In  which  we 
.'•hould  conduct  ourselves  and  the  ways 
in  which  we  can  best  discharge  our  re- 
sponsibllitie*;.  No  one  was  ever  more 
helpful  or  more  kind  to  me  In  this  way 
than  Dan  Reld,  and  I  shall  always  be 
grateful. 

He  was  my  conpressionnl  relRhbor.  a 
fellow  alumnus  of  Cornell  University, 
and  mv  friend.  I  have  .sustained,  as  all 
of  us  hive,  a  sriat  loss.  Th(  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and.  Indeed  of  the 
Nation,  have  alsvi  sustained  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  TAPER.  Mr.  Rpeftkor,  I  yield  to 
the  Rcntleman  fjom  Tennessee  I  Mr, 
RkciI-.  • 

Mr.  RFECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  first  knew  our  beloved  lati>  colleagiic 
before  he  came  to  the  Congress,  when 
he  WRS  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit.  I  well 
remember  how  his  great  physique  and 
his  project int;  personality  Impressed  me 
ns  a  young  man.  When  I  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1921,  he  was  one  of  the 
three  Members  of  the  present  session 
who  was  here  at  that  time.  Although 
Dan  Refd  has  gone,  he  has  achieved  a 
record  through  5^hlch  he  will  live  and 
will  Influence  our  Government  down 
through  the  years.  He  was  as  Imper- 
turbable In  life  as  he  Is  in  death.  His 
record  will  stand  undisputed  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  years.  We  are 
all  sad-hearted  today  that  Dan  Reed  is 
not  with  us  any  more.  , 


His  son.  Bill,  was  one  of  my  assistants 
when  I  was  national  chairman  of  my 
party.  He  is  a  wonderfully  fine  young 
man  who,  through  the  years,  will  reflect 
credit  upon  the  record  that  his  father 
has  established. 

His  daughter.  Ruth,  and"  those  who 
shall  be  the  descendants  of  this  great 
man  may  always  be  proud  of  him  who 
so  unstintingly  served  his  Nation. 

Through  his  life  Dan  Reed  was 
strengthened  and  given  the  great  bles- 
sing through  many  years  of  marriage 
to  his  wife,  Georgia,  to  whom  we  all 
express  our  great  sympathy  today. 

That  this  great  Representative  of  the 
State  of  New  York  served  this  Nation 
well  Is  self-evident  through  his  years  of 
leadersliip  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Both  as  a  vigorous 
minority  leader  and  as  chairman  of  this 
powerful  committee  he  always  put  the 
welfare  of  the  citizens  and  our  Nation 
ahead  of  all  else.  His  sound  thinking 
and  firm  principles  of  spartan  economy 
inured  to  the  benefit  of  every  family  in 
this  great  country. 

A  smaller  incident  comes  to  mind  that 
so  clearly  demonstrates  the  great  heart 
of  the  man  who  was  Dan  Reed.  Howard 
University,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  long  been  one  of  the  better  institu- 
tions of  learning  that  has  done  much 
for  a  race  that  has  needed  all  the  help 
fellow  Americans  could  give.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  appropriations  of  that 
university  were  annually  tied  up  in 
committee  and  each  year  dealt  with  the 
personalities  of  Congress.  Dan  Reed, 
with  his  great  compassion  and  sense  of 
equality,  saw  the  problem  and  success- 
fully presented  a  bill— H.R.  8466— to 
the  70th  Congress  and  fought  valiantly 
to  see  that  this  bill  became  Public  Law 
634,  giving  Howard  University  status 
and  position  to  come  under  continuing 
appropriations  of  the  Congress.  This 
was  just  one  of  his  many  good  deeds  that 
shall  go  down  in  the  record  book. 

I,  personally,  shall  miss  Dan  Reed.  I 
know  that  this  Nation  shall  mourn  his 
passing  but,  above  all,  I  know  the  things 
he  has  done;  and  the  record  of  devotion 
that  stands  for  all  to  see  In  the  annals  of 
this  great  body  will  do  more  than  my 
humble  words  to  bring  honor  to  his 
memory.  Our  blessings  go  with  him  to- 
day; our  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  Rcntleman  fiom  New  York  [Mr. 
BakryI. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Spoaker.  I  rlae  aa 
a  Junior  Member  of  this  body  to  pay  re- 
spects to  a  dlstlngulahed  senior  son  who 
has  this  day  departed  from  us.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  record  for  posterity 
that  even  as  this  man  was  hospitalized 
and  unknowingly  on  his  deathbed,  he 
gave  advice  to  a  Junior  Member  of  this 
body.  It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to 
have  the  beneflt  of  his  wise  counsel.  I 
Join  with  my  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  of 
wisdom,  tenacity,  and  loyalty  to  the 
Nation. 

aXNEIlAL   LEAVE   TO   SXTIND 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  right  to  extend  their  re- 


marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Mr. 
Reed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  \a 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  become  a  Member  of  this  body 
in  more  recent  years  as  compared  with 
the  long  and  distinguished  service  of 
Mr.  Reed,  of  New  York,  I  want  to  Join 
with  my  other  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  feeling  of  personal  loss  in  his  passing. 

During  the  period  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  Mr.  Reed,  I  have  found 
him  to  be  a  source  of  strength,  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  principles  for  which 
he  stood,  but  also  in  the  sound  advice 
which  he  so  thoughtfully  and  unstint- 
ingly gave  to  younger  Members  seeking 
his  counsel. 

His  devotion  to  his  responsibilities  as 
a  legislator  has  served  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us.  His  careful  consid- 
eration of  both  sides  of  the  issues  and 
the  outstanding  example  of  his  personal 
life  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
and  working  with  him. 

Mrs.  Mclntire  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Reed  and 
members  of  the  family.  Dan  Reed's 
passing  will  place  in  our  memory  one  of 
America's  distinguished  servants,  whose 
memory  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  guid- 
in:T  beacon  for  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Dan  Reed  certainly  brings  a 
great  deal  of  grief  to  all  of  us.  He  was 
as  fine  an  American  as  ever  walked 
these  hallowed  Hall«  of  Congress.  In 
serving  his  country  in  this  great  legis- 
lative body  for  40  years.  Dan  Reed  was 
known  and  loved  by  every  man  and 
woman  for  his  honor,  integrity,  and  un- 
impeachable character.  The  feeling  of 
great  loss  will  not  be  confined  to  these 
United  States,  but  will  spread  to  nations 
In  every  corner  of  this  earth  because  Dan 
Reed  devoted  his  time  and  Interest  for  so 
many  years  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union, 

My  personal  feelings  for  Dan  Riid  are 
particularly  warm.  When  I  came  to 
Washington  as  a  fi'cshman  legislator,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  our  del- 
egation to  counsel  with  me  on  my  com- 
mittee assignments  and,  also,  one  of  the 
first  to  give  me  advice  and  guidance  In 
the  complex  work  of  being  a  Congress- 
man. I  know  he  gave  of  his  time  and 
energy  In  a  like  manner  to  countless 
grateful  Congressmen. 

Dan  Reed  was  an  unselfish  patriot. 
The  Interests  of  others  and  the  welfare 
of  his  country  were  always  foremost  In 
his  mind  and  heart.  His  kindly  smile 
and  greeting  always  gave  me  a  lift.  His 
invaluable  knowledge  and  countless  con- 
tributions to  this  great  body  will  be  sore- 
ly missed. 

Mrs.  Rlehlman  and  I  express  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife  and 
family.  In  their  hour  of  grief.  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  will  derive  satisfaction 
and    consolation    from    the    knowledge 
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that  he  fave  of  his  best  in  the  interest 
of  his  fellow  man. 

Dajt  Rxkd  was  a  great  statesman  with 
a  tireless  spirit.  We  will  miss  him  very 
much. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Dan  Reed,  merciful  as  that  may  have 
been  for  him,  is  a  heavy  loss  to  our  coun- 
try, to  our  State,  and  particularly  to  all 
of  us  who  knew  and  worked  with  him. 
We  all  loved  and  respected  and  admired 
him. 

He  was  sincere,  straightforward,  and 
forceful  in  all  he  did.  Throughout  his 
40  years  in  this  House  he  spoke  and  voted 
as  his  conscience  and  his  Judgment  di- 
rected. Beyond  that  he  was  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  patriotic  men  I  have 
known.  His  record  of  service  to  his 
country  and  to  his  fellow  men  is  out- 
standing and  will  be  long  remembered 
and  cherished. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife 
and  family. 

Mr.  KHiBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Dan  Reed  I  have  lost  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  ever  had.  Dan  was  a 
coach  at  Cornell  when  I  entered  there  in 
1912.  I  did  not  play  football,  but  I  knew 
him  and  when  I  came  to  Congress  19 
years  ago  he  kind  of  took  me  under  his 
wing  and  took  me  down  to  be  sworn  in 
by  Speaker  Bankhead.  and  has  given  me 
kindly  advice  and  help  over  the  years. 
He  had  one  of  the  finest  characters  I 
have  ever  Icnown — strong  and  devoted,  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  de- 
voted wife,  Georgia,  and  his  son.  Bill. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House, 
the  United  States,  and  the  world  has  lost 
a  great  man,  a  statesman  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  truly  a  great  Amer- 
ican who  believed  In  upholding  the  leg- 
islative processes  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. He  was  an  outstanding  figure  both 
as  former  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  our  esteemed  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  He  was  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
and  ever  aware  of  the  responsibility  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  It  is  impossible 
to  put  into  words  how  much  he  will  be 
missed. 

Mr.  Reed  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
upheld  the  hand  and  helped  many  a 
young  man  who  has  come  to  this  Con- 
gress. As  a  freshman  Member  in  the 
83d  Congress,  I  naturally  sought  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  and  he  was  always 
willing  and  able  to  help.  He  will  live  on 
forever  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  this  beloved  and  respected  man, 
my  colleague  and  friend.  Hon.  Daniel  a.' 
Reed. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  a  very  sad  day  for  me  and  for  ali 
of  us  in  the  House  and  particularly  so  for 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Dan  Reed  has  served  for 
many,  many  years  in  this  House  with 
distinction.  He  has  served  for  many 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  including  a  period  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  recently  as  its 
ranking  Republican  member.  He  was 
respected  and  admired  by  all  members 
of  the  committee,  and.  indeed  by  all 
Members  of  this  body.    The  Nation  has 


suffered  a  great  loss  on  his  death.  He 
was  a  man  of  outstanding  ability  and 
dedicated  to  his  work. 

I  extend  my  most  sincere  condolences 
to  his  dear  wife  and  son  in  this  hour  of 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  the  beloved  and 
respected  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Reed,  calls  to  mind  unnumbered 
events  which  have  left  in  our  minds  such 
indelible  memories. 

I  recall  many  occasions  when  I  have 
sought  the  advice  of  this  distinguished 
and  learned  gentleman.  He  always  had 
time  to  listen,  and  to  give  of  his  thoughts 
to  my  problems. 

Once,  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he  took 
time  from  his  incredibly  busy  schedule  to 
work  out  and  dehver  a  radio  program 
with  me — a  younger  man.  and  not  of  his 
party.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  had  similar  exiieriences.  Together, 
they  tell  a  story  of  one  of  the  kindest  and 
most  generous  of  our  associates  and  one 
of  the  great  men  of  our  time. 

We  shall  miss  him  and  we  sympathize 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  with  the 
members  of  his  family  who  are  left  be- 
hind. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  Daniel  A.  Reed 
spent  40  years,  or  almost  one-half  of  his 
lifetime,  as  a  Member  of  .he  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from 
New  York  State,  and  all  who  knew  him 
admired  and  loved  him.  They  respected 
iiim  for  his  courage,  his  forthrightness, 
and  his  ability.  They  loved  him  for  the 
kindly,  friendly,  and  companionable 
qualities  of  his  natuie. 

With  Daniel  Reed's  passing  today  into 
that  mysterious  realm  called  death,  all 
of  us  of  both  political  parties  who  knew 
him  and  of  his  works  rise  imanimously 
to  acclaim.  "There  was  a  man — a  great 
patriot  and  a  great  American." 

Of  the  almost  10,000  men  and  women 
who  have  served  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  during  its  170  years'  exist- 
ence there  never  has  been  a  nobler 
American  than  he.  Dan  Reed  is  gone 
from  earth  but  his  example  as  man  and 
legislator  of  dedicated  service  to  country 
lives  on  to  inspire  all  who  remain  and 
the  countless  others  who  will  serve  in 
this  Chamber  in  the  future.  The  more 
of  us  who  strive  to  follow  in  Daniel 
Reed's  footsteps  the  greater  and  grander 
the  future  of  our  Republic  will  be. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  was  very  much  saddened  when 
I  learned  of  the  piissing  of  my  dear 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  the  43d 
Congressional  District  of  New  York. 

Congressman  Reed.  ,  affectionately 
known  to  all  of  us  as  Dan,  leaves  behind 
him  in  this  body  a  reputation  which  will 
be  difficult  to  excel,  I  enjoyed  a  warm 
friendship  with  Dan  and  had  the  privi- 
lege of  spending  considerable  time  in  his 
company  when  we  were  delegates  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  conference  in 
Rome,  Italy.  In  1948.  He  had  many 
wonderful  qualities.  His  unselfish  char- 
acter, gentleness  of  spirit  and  fine  in- 
tellect increased  the  high  esteem  and 


admiration  I  already  had  for  him.  It 
was  only  natural  that  he  had  the  friend- 
ship of  so  many  sincere  and  loving 
friends. 

During  his  long  and  illustrious  career 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Dan  Reed  held  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  He  was  extremely  successful  and 
effective  in  serving  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
Nation.  He  was  in  truth  a  great  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  a  fine  and  kindly 
Christian  gentleman  who  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  his  host  of  friends.  I  shall 
always  think  of  him  with  fond  memories. 
His  dear  wife  and  son  have  my  deepest 
sympathy  In  their  bereavement.  I  hope 
that  they  will  be  consoled  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  life  was  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing his  country  and  his  fellow  man. 

Not  dead  to  us  who  loved  him. 
Not  lost,  but  gone  before. 

He  lives  with  us  in  memory 
And  will  forever  more. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annoimcement  of  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved colleague.  Representative  Daniel 
A.  Reed,  of  New  York.  Is  a  source  of  per- 
sonal sorrow  to  me  and  I  wish  to  Join  in 
the  tribute  of  love  and  respect  being 
tendered  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  able  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  dean  of  the  Republican  delegation 
in  Congress,  Dan  Reed,  held  the  distinc- 
tion in  his  41  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress of  serving  during  the  administra- 
tion of  seven  different  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dan  Reed  was  a  veteran 
of  over  20  years  in  Congress  when  I  took 
my  seat  in  the  76th  Congress  in  1939. 
As  a  freshman  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  found  his  kindly  admoni- 
tions instructive  and  helpful  for  he  was 
literally  a  father  to  me  during  the  early 
years  of  my  congressional  career.  In 
subsequent  years  I  often  found  his  ad- 
vice of  great  value  in  studying  legisla- 
tion and  his  willingness  to  impart  in- 
formation was  always  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  a  truly 
great  American. 

Dan  Reso  left  his  Imprint  on  my  con- 
gressional district  from  his  service 
rendered  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
now  Pennsylvania  State  University,  as 
one  of  its  first  football  coaches  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  never  lost  interest 
in  Penn  State,  but  returned  there  on 
many  occasions  during  his  congressional 
career  to  fill  speaking  engagements. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Dan  Reed  was  recognized  as  an  expert 
on  fiscal  affairs  and  in  the  field  of  tax- 
ation. 

While  there  were  those  of  his  associ- 
ates who  at  times  held  conflicting  views 
on  legislation  none  ever  doubted  the  sin- 
cerity of  Dan  Reed  nor  were  they  lack- 
ing in  respect  for  his  ability  to  express 
himself  in  a  forceful  and  cogent  man- 
ner. The  result  was  that  he  respected  a 
colleague's  point  of  view  and  by  his 
deportment  earned  the  respect  of  those 
who  differed  with  him. 
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In  Dan  Reed's  death  I  have  sustained 
the  loss  of  a  colleague  and  a  sincere 
friend.  His  death  marked  the  closing  of 
a  brilliant  career  in  Congress  and  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  extending  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Mrs.  Reed  and  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  the  death  of  a 
devoted  husband,  a  loving  father,  and  a 
dj.stinguished  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  like  so 
many  other  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  who  were  fond  of  and 
deeply  respected  our  colleague.  Da.miel  A. 
Reed.  I  desire  to  express  myself  on  this 
."-ad  occasion. 

Da.n  Reeo's  work  and  life  need  no 
tribute  in  this  Chamber.  He  was  a  great 
Amer.crin  and  we.  his  as.sociatcs,  know 
tl^.at — as  did  all  who  cr.mc  in  contact 
wiLh  him.  Throughout  this  land  of  ours, 
the  leadership  and  editorial  writers 
everywhere  will  do  honor  and  pay  trib- 
ute more  eloquently  to  his  lasting  ac- 
conipl.shments  than  can  I. 

Rather,  what  seems  more  In  order  for 
niL'  today  i.s  to  record  something  per- 
.sonal.  It  Ls  my  desire  to  say,  for  ex- 
ample, tliat  I  hope  Dan  Reed  knew  how 
I  felt  a'jout  him  and  how  grateful  I 
shall  always  be  for  his  help  and  also  for 
li-s  in.'i'iiation.  Many  times,  and  in- 
variably in  a  kiiidly  way.  he  assisted  me 
with  my  Icpislation  and  other  problems. 
But  tlie  real  debt  I  owe  him  is  for  some- 
ihinK  that  he  pave  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ample. His  character  and  integrity  and 
their  influence  and  effect  on  me  are  be- 
yond measure. 

Great  as  Dan  Reed  was  as  a  political 
fi^^ure  and  great,  too.  as  was  his  imprint 
in  the  affairs  and  destiny  of  this  Nation, 
to  me  hi.s  greatest  service  was  intangible 
and  in  the  ideals  he  firmly  stood  for. 
One  can  conjure  up  the  names  of  those 
of  our  time  of  greater  prominence  and 
fame,  but  anyone  familiar  with  Daniel 
A.  Reed  and  his  inner  qualities  will  have 
to  place  his  name  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
In  other  words,  his  greatest  service  was 
hi.s  goodness  that  lives  on  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him. 

May  his  family  find  comfort  in  the 
lasting  honor  and  affection  of  his 
friends,  of  which  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
thankful  and  better  for  having  been  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
w  ith  a  heavy  heart  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  this  morning  of  the  Honorable 
Daniel  A.  Reed,  one  of  the  finest  Amer- 
icans it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to 
know. 

Through  his  long  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  am  sure  no  Mem- 
ber ever  attained  greater  stature  and 
recognition  for  those  virtues  of  integ- 
rity, capability,  and  courage  with  which 
he  was  so  richly  endowed.  Once  he  had 
determined  his  position  with  respect  to 
policy  or  legislation,  there  was  no  power 
on  earth,  political  or  otherwise,  that 
could  cause  him  to  pm-sue  a  different 
course. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  he 
was  kind  to  me  and  I  shall  ever  be 
grateful  that  through  his  kindness  and 
patience  I  was  able  to  draw  from  his 
vast  store  of  wisdom  and  experience. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  Mrs.  Gross  and 
I  visited  Mr.  Reed  in  his  hospital  room. 
He  was  eagerly  counting  the  days  when 
he  could  return  to  active  duty  in  the 


House  of  Representatives  to  which  he 
had  contributed  so  much. 

This  great  American  is  gone  but  his 
widow  and  his  son  and  daughter  must 
take  consolation  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
given  to  few  men  to  leave  behind  them 
so  many  warm  and  loyal  friends. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Reed  will  be  a  great  loss  to  our 
coimtry.  He  was  kind,  gentle,  under- 
standing, but  determined  to  do  that 
which  he  thought  was  right. 

I  well  recall  his  reciting  the  Incident 
during  the  days  he  was  a  crewman  at 
Cornell  University.  He  said.  "If  you 
pull  hard  and  together  you  will  be  the 
winner," 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  relatives 
and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my 
good  friend  Congressman  Reed,  of  New 
York. 

We  have  had  some  good  statesmen 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States 
was  organized.  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  a  greater  statesman  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  than  Congressman  Reed, 
and  his  influence  will  be  reflected  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  when  it  is 
written  by  the  historians. 

I  have  been  one  of  Congressman 
Reed's  greatest  admirers  since  the  day 
I  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  felt  free  to  call  on 
him  for  advice  at  all  times,  and  he  gen- 
erously gave  me  the  benefit  of  his 
opinion  on  proposed  legislation  and 
other  matters  concerning  this  great 
country  of  ours  on  numerous  occasions. 
I  always  leaned  heavily  on  him  for  ad- 
vice and  do  not  think  I  have  ever  missed 
being  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
I  knew  that  he  was  scheduled  to  address 
the  House.  I  always  foimd  his  opinion 
on  legislation  to  be  extremely  sound,  and 
one  of  the  things  that  I  most  admired 
about  him  was  the  fact  that  he  always 
voted  his  convictions  whether  they  were 
agreeable  to  his  party  leadership,  the 
President,  or  anyone  else. 

The  State  of  New  York  and  our  Nation 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  his  stature. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
never  be  the  same,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, without  the  presence  of  Con- 
gressman Weed. 

I  remember  vei-y  distinctly  on  numer- 
ous occasions  while  he  was  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  how  courteous  and 
considerate  he  was  to  my  constituents 
who  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 
fore that  committee  on  certain  bills  that 
were  b?ing  considered. 

Words  are  inadequate  for  me  to  prop- 
erly express  my  gratitude  for  all  the 
good  advice  this  fine  statesman  has 
given  me  during  the  past  20  years.  I 
have  never  heard  one  Member  of  the 
House  state  that  he  did  not  admire  Con- 
gressman Reed,  and  we  all  realize  that 
he  was  blessed  with  imusual  ability  and 
his  character  was  far  above  reproach. 

Mrs.  McMillan  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fine  son. 
Bill,  and  Mrs.  Reed,  who  is  universally 
liked  by  every  person  privileged  with  her 
acquaintance. 


Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Daniel 
A.  Reed,  saddens  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him.  We  recall  with  pride  his  con- 
tribution to  his  country  during  over  40 
years'  service  in  this  House.  His  great 
courage  and  sound  judgment  won  and 
retained  the  respect  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  His  diligent  applica- 
tion to  our  Nation's  fiscal  problems 
gained  for  him  an  enviable  reputation 
and  great  leadership  responsibilities. 

He  was  devoted  to  Cornell  University, 
his  alma  mater,  where  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  finest  of  football  ti*adi- 
tions  and  good  sportsmanship.  In  his 
love  of  the  game  as  player  and  coach, 
he  reflected  his  basic  traits  of  charac- 
ter— fierce  determination,  sincere  co- 
operation, hard  work  and  absolute  fair- 
ness. 

His  counsel  was  generously  given  to 
those  who  sought  his  help.  I  recall  with 
deep  appreciation  his  friendly  advice 
and  assistance  which  I  received  at  his 
bedside  as  he  sought  to  make  my  early 
service  in  Congress  more  pleasant  and 
more  effective. 

He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
causes  he  advocated,  a  great  lawyer  and 
an  able  legislator.  The  genuine  grief 
which  has  followed  the  announcement 
of  his  death  attests,  better  than  any 
words  can  express,  the  place  he  had  in 
our  hearts,  and  his  career  is  an  enduring 
monument  to  dedicated  public  service. 

To  his  devoted  wife  and  family  the 
sympathy  of  his  many  friends  and  a 
grateful  Nation  is  extended. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  experiences  of  my  tenure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  the 
privilege  of  acquaintaace  with  and  the 
resultant  deep  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed]. 

When  he  walked  into  the  Chamber  in 
his  tall,  erect  manner  he  symbolized  to 
me  the  dignity  and  character  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of 
our  hearts  are  sorrowed  today  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  our  dear  friend,  Dan 
Reed.  He  was  stanch  and  steadfast  in 
his  beliefs  and  yet  had  a  kindness  and 
gentleness  about  him  that  endeared  him 
to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  him. 

I  well  recall  the  day  on  the  House  floor 
when  a  tax  measure  was  to  come  up,  and 
Mr.  Reed  was  steadfastly  urging  a  tax 
cut.  The  situation  was  such  that  the 
President  could  not  go  along  with  his 
ideas,  but  that  did  not  sway  Mr.  Reed 
at  all.  While  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress was  to  oppose  his  proposal,  it  will 
well  be  recalled  how,  when  he  stood  up  to 
be  recognized,  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives stood  as  one  person  in  a 
tumultuous  ovation  to  Dan  Reed,  the 
man.  Truly,  that  was  an  hour  of  tri- 
umph even  though  his  idea  did  not  get 
across.  This  demonstration  by  the 
House  on  that  occasion  was  an  outward 
showing  of  what  all  of  us  felt  inside. 
It  was  because  he  was  always  so  hon- 
est in  the  ix>sitions  he  took  tliat  he 
earned  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
all  of  us,  his  colleagues. 
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Our  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men 
of  the  stature  of  Dan  Reed.  Our  hearts 
go  out  to  his  loved  ones  who  are  left. 
It  is  our  prayer  that  a  kind  providence 
will  watch  over  them  and  comfort  them 
in  their  and  our  country's  great  loss. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  other  colleagues  in  expres- 
sing deepest  sorrow  over  the  passing  of 
our  beloved  Member,  Dan  Reed.  Pew 
persons  have  been  so  highly  regarded 
or  held  in  such  high  esteem  as  he.  He 
was  a  friend  to  every  other  Member  and 
always  was  more  than  willing  to  help 
them  with  their  problems.  His  advice 
and  coimsel  were  invaluable. 

His  contributions  to  this  great  legisla- 
tive body  and,  through  it,  to  the  Nation 
were  tremendous.  His  work  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  associ- 
ated with  him.  He  devoted  his  life  in 
service  to  his  country  and  to  his  fellow 
man.  It  can  truly  be  said  that  he  gave 
his  life  to  them. 

We  have  lost  a  close  friend  and  a  most 
capable  legislator.  Through  our  love  for 
him  we  can  in  some  measure  sympathize 
with  his  wonderful  wife  and  his  family 
who  survive  him.  We  pray  that  the 
Lord  wUl  comfort  them  in  their  hour  of 
bereavement. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing a  sincere  tribute  to  our  late  colleague. 
Dan  Reed — intelligent,  patient,  coura- 
geous, lovable,  loyal  in  truth — all  of  the 
attributes  to  which  each  of  us  aspires. 
I  also  want  to  join  in  expressing  my 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Reed,  his  fine  son.  Bill, 
and  to  all  the  others  in  the  family. 

There  is  a  passage  that  comes  to  mind 
as  I  review  the  life  of  Dan  Reed.  That 
passage  is  from  Henry  Van  Dyke,  and  it 
reads : 

There  Is  a  life  that  la  worth  living  now  as 
It  was  worth  living  In  the  former  days,  and 
that  Is  the  honest  life,  the  useful  life,  the 
unselfish   life,  cleansed   by   devotion   to   an 
Ideal.    Tliere  Is  a  battle  that  Is  worth  (iRhtlng 
now  as  It  was  worth  fluhtlng  then,  and  that 
Is   the   bitttle   for  Justice   and   equality:    to 
mnke  our  city  and  our  Btnte  free  In  fart  as 
well   as   In    name;    to  break   the   rlnij*   that 
strangle  real  liberty  and  to  keep  thern  broken; 
tn  clennMt,  so  fRr  m  in  our  powi*r  IIpn,  tht 
fountalnii  of  our  nntlonal  life  from  political, 
,commeroiBl,  and  social  corruption;  to  leach 
nur  snna  and  daughters,  by  precept  and  eK« 
nmpii,  thf  honor  of  Mrvlitg  *uch  a  country 
M  Amtrtc'R,  that  li  work  worthy  of  the  finest 
manhood  and  womanhood.     The  well  born 
are  thoNe  who  are  born  to  do  that  work;  the 
well  bred  are  those  who  are  bred  to  be  proud 
of  that  work;  the  well  educated  Rre  those 
who  see  deepest  Into  the  meaning  and  the 
necessity  of  that  work.    Nor  shall  their  labor 
be  for  naught,  nor  the  reward  of  their  sacrl- 
floe  fall  them;  for  high  In  the  firmament  of 
human  destiny  are  set  the  stars  of  faith  in 
mankind,  and  unselfish  courage  and  loyalty 
to  the  Ideal. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  count 
It  as  one  of  the  fortunate  experiences  in 
my  life  that  Dan  Reed  became  a  neighbor 
of  mine  here  in  Washington,  and  I  have 
for  many  years  known  him  as  a  neighbor 
as  well  as  in  his  role  of  a  brilliant  and 
hard-working  Member  of  the  House.  We 
have  occupied  adjoining  oflBces  many 
years.  I  believe  that  there  was  never  a 
man  of  higher  integrity  nor  one  more 
dedicated  to  the  public  service. 


Our  deep  personal  loss  here  is  also  the 
Nation's  loss. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to 
the  length  of  service  of  the  Honorable 
Daniel  A.  Reed  in  this  House.  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  he  began  his 
more  than  40  years  oi  continuous  mem- 
bership in  the  year  in  which  I  entered 
high  school. 

Of  his  stature  as  a  statesman;  his  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  Nation,  his 
State,  and  his  district,  and  his  unwaver- 
ing devotion  to  American  and  Republi- 
can principles,  there  is  little  that  I  can 
add  to  the  many  merited  tributes  being 
paid  by  his  colleagues.  The  man  and 
his  record  tell  the  full  story. 

I  shall  always  recall  with  deepest  tfc- 
preciation  his  kindneis.  helpfulness  ami 
friendliness  to  me  a.s  a  much  younger 
Member  of  this  House 

I  shall  also  recall  with  pleasure  our 
friendly  conversations  about  the  days 
during  the  First  World  War  when  he 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Flint  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  my  own  State  of 
Michigan. 

To  Mrs.  Reed  and  the  family,  and  to 
his  constituents  in  the  43d  District  of 
New  York,  whom  he  served  so  long  and 
faithfully.  Mrs.  Johansen  and  I  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  lost  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  House 
today  with  the  passing  of  Daniel  Alden 
Reed,  of  New  York.  It  is  a  sad  day  and 
a  great  loss  for  all  of  us,  for  all  New 
Yorkers,  and  for  all  the  people  of  our 
country.  Dan  Reed  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  true  and  dedicated  public 
leader  and  public  servant. 

He  was  a  man  of  firm  beliefs  and 
great  integrity,  and  supported  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  which  he  believed  to 
be  sound  and  right.  For  his  steadfast- 
ness, his  dedication  to  office,  his  loyalty 
and  his  leadership  he  posaeesed  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  Member.-,  of 
thl-s  body,  supporter  and  adversary, 
alike. 

Dan  Reed  was  the  iienlor  Republican 
Member  In  the  Houne  of  Represcntatlvea, 
He  cnmo  to  Conurcna  In  1810  and  served 
hrro  for  more  than  40  yonrt.  An  «  lend- 
inu  member  of  th«  Wiiya  and  Mcnni 
Commlttoe  for  no  many  yti^rn,  Dan  Rrko 
plnycd  nn  important  rolit  in  Mhnplnv 
Ifulnlntlon  In  thr  Importunt  »reft  of 
liixoH,  foi'olHn  tritdr,  and  xoclal  nflcurlty. 
A«  ft  lendlnu  member  of  the  Intcrpar- 
llamentnry  Union,  he  worked  lung  and 
hard  toward  Improving  world  under- 
atandlne  and  peace.  In  fact,  it  was 
while  attendlnB  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  In  Rome  aeverol 
years  ago  that  Dan  R«id  suffered  a 
heart  attack  which  forced  him  to  slow 
down  his  vigorous  pace. 

Dan  Reed  was  a  temperate  man.  but 
his  strength  and  forcefulness  inspired 
all  of  his  colleagues.  It  was  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  serve  as  his  colleague. 
I  am  deeply  grieved  by  his  passing  and 
know  that  these  sentiments  are  shared 
by  us  all.  Our  sincere  sympathy  goes 
out  to  Mrs.  Reed  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  sa4|^ened  today  in  the  passing 
of  a  great  American,  Dan  Reed  served 
his  community,  his  State,  and  his  coun- 


try with  honor  and  distinction.  The 
people  of  his  district  were  honored  by 
his  representation  in  this  great  legisla- 
tive body  during  his  years  of  devoted 
service. 

Dan  Reed  was  an  outstanding  states- 
man. He  was  an  effective  legislator. 
He  was  kind.  Dan  Reed  was  fair.  He 
was  generous.  He  was  sincere.  Daw 
Reed  commanded  the  respect  of  Mem- 
bers of  botli  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  country  are  better  because 
Dan  Reed  lived  and  moved  among  us. 
Dan  Reed  had  those  attiibutes  that  make 
up  a  real  Christian  gentleman.  The 
members  of  his  family  have  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

I  cannot  say  and  will  not  sa; 

That  he  Is  dead      He  Is  Jiist  away. 

With  a  choery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand 

He  hivs  wandered  Into  an  unknown  land. 

And  loft  us  dreamlni?  how  very  fair 

It  needs  must  be  since  he  lingers  there. 

And   loyal  still  as  he  Rave  t!ie  blows 

Of  his  warrior  strength  to  his  country's  foes. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
deed saddened  over  the  death  of  an  old 
friend,  Dan  Reed.  I  feel  this  is  a  per- 
sonal loss  as  well  ao  a  great  loss  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  known  Dan  Reed  for  a  great 
many  years  and.  during  my  time  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  State  As.sembly, 
I  had  occasion  to  discuss  tax  matters  and 
listen  to  the  advice  of  Dan  Reed  on  many 
occasions.  I  followed  his  advice  and 
leadership  in  the  fields  of  taxation  very 
consistently,  and  his  loss  in  this  regard 
will  be  felt  deeply.  He  was  always  very 
friendly,  kind,  and  considerate;  and  to 
his  good  wife  and  family  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
profound  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  sin- 
cere tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  clo.se 
personal  friend  and  beloved  colleague, 
Daniel  A.  Reed.  I  waa  shocked  to  Icnrn 
of  his  pa.Hslng.  I  grieve  for  his  ]o»s 
deeply  and  personally,  His  district,  the 
State  of  N.'W  York,  and  the  Notion  will 
sorely  miss  him. 

Dan  RtKD  was  a  Rreat  patriot,  blr*sed 
With  pxlrnurdinary  talonta  and  dedicated 
to  the  nrrvlcc  of  his  country,  With  theme 
titlriits  ho  built  a  monument  of  service 
wlilch  will  stand  for  yrniN  to  come.  Dan 
Rreo  was  n  uentlcmun  In  the  flinest  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  a  mon  of  the  ut- 
most Inteurlly.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
convictions  and  ureat  courage.  He  was 
blessed  with  a  keen  legal  mind  and  ex- 
ceptionally sound  judgment.  With  all 
these  great  qualities  he  had  that  quality 
of  gentleness  of  approach  and  thought- 
fulness  of  the  feelings  of  others  which 
Is  so  rarely  found. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  be- 
loved wife.  Mrs.  Reed,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  profound  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  untimely  death  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, Dan  Reed,  of  New  York.  One  of 
the  truly  great  men  of  our  time  has  gone 
to  his  resting  place.  In  Dan  Reed  we 
had  a  fighter  for  freedom,  a  man  who 
fought  valiantly  and  well  for  a  sound 
fiscal  policy,  and  a  man  who  toiled  for 
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many  years  to  help  all  the  pMple  of  the 
Nation. 

Few  men  in  our  time  have  had  such  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  fiscal  affairs  and 
taxation.  Few  could  speak  with  such  ac- 
curate knowledge,  or  so  movingly  on  the 
subject. 

To  many  men  who  draft  and  write  tax 
laws,  they  are  dealing  simply  with  statis- 
tics, with  dollars  and  cents,  with  Govern- 
ment finances.  Not  so  with  Dan  Reed. 
He  realized  full  well  that  he  was  dealing 
with  human  beings,  with  their  livelihood 
and  their  personal  finances.  This  hu- 
man touch  permeated  all  that  he  tried  to 
accomplish  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  aided  his  under- 
standing and  added  to  his  stature  as  a 
true  and  able  statesman. 

I  would  like  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  r.xtcnd  my  own  sympathies  and  con- 
dolences to  the  family  of  our  departed 
colleague. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.'^ouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  express  my  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  my  close  colleague.  Daniel  A.  Reed. 
A  chapter  is  finished  and  those  of  us  who 
had  a  chance  to  read  from  Uiis  chapter 
have  been  enriched.  It  is  a  long  chapter, 
a  meaningful  chapter,  and  a  unique 
chapter.  The  sorrow  is  not  for  our 
friend  who  wrote  it.  but  for  those  remain- 
ing who  now  must  interpret  it.  The  li- 
brary of  life  is  composed  of  many  books 
and  we  are  privileged  to  read  from  only^ 
one  chapter  in  any  book.  The  chapter 
preceding  and  following  remain  a  holy 
mystery,  but  I  believe  we  can  get  glimpses 
of  the  past  and  future  through  some  of 
the  more  noble  chapters  available  to  us. 
The  chapter  written  by  Daniel  A.  Reed 
was  among  the  noblest. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  fine  man  and  a  great  American, 
Representative  Daniel  Reed. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  only  a  few 
weeks  and  had  looked  forward  to  his 
kindly  assistance  and  wise  counsel.  I 
envy  those  who  have  had  the  prlvllage 
to  receive  hli  advice  and  guidance. 

Mr.  Reed  may  not  always  have  been  in 
Rfrreement  with  others,  but  ho  respected 
their  thinking,  Any  time  he  partlcl- 
putcd  In  debate,  he  gave  fi.ctual  and 
ronci'Pto  analysis  of  his  thinking.  Mr, 
IlKED  was  rugged  in  work  but  mild  in 
heart,  and  wa«  one  of  the  gicnt  humanl- 
turluns  of  our  time, 

The  good  Lord  has  called  him  to  his 
reward.  Not  only  the  State  oJ  New  York 
but  the  entire  country  has  sustained  a 
uvvdi  loss.  We  will  find  It  most  difficult 
to  replace  a  man  of  his  stature. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  slncerest 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Reed's  wife,  Ms  son,  and 
family. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  our 
colleague,  Dan  Reed,  passed  away,  a  tow- 
ering oak  fell  making  a  great  gap  in  the 
forest  of  men  that  time  and  time  alone 
can  fill.  This  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  be  the  same  without  Dan  Reed. 

Several  years  ago  I  spoke  for  Congress- 
man Reed  in  his  congressional  district. 
On  that  occasion  I  said  that  his  people 
must  have  selected  him  to  represent 
them  in  Congress  as  the  Israelites  of  old 
selected  King  Saul,  their  first  king. 
They  looked  around  for  a  man  who  stood 


head  and  shoulders  above  the  common 
crowd.    As  the  Good  Book  expresses  it: 

He  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people  from 
his  shoulders  and  upward  •  •  •  there  is 
none  like  tUm  among  all  the  people. 

Dan  Reed  towered  above  the  rank  and 
file  of  men.  Physically,  mentally,  mor- 
ally, and  spiritually  he  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  average  member  of 
society.  He  was  a  man  among  men,  a 
leader,  an  inspiration  to  others,  a  man 
of  strong  convictions,  steadfast  and 
true. 

Congressman  Reed  will  be  missed — by 
his  friends,  by  his  people,  but  most  of  all 
by  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  him. 

To  his  loved  ones  and  to  his  friends  I 
offer  the  following  comforting  words 
from  an  unknown  poet.  They  are  words 
of  faith  and  hope  in  the  midst  of  sorrow 
and  loss: 

THrRE  Is  No  Death 

Thr  re  Is  no  death!     The  stcrs  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  other  shore. 
And  bright  in  heaven's  Jeweled  crown 

They  shine  forevermore. 

There  is  no  death!     The  dust  we  tread 

Shall- change  beneath  the  summer  showers 

To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit. 
Or  ralnbow-tlnted  flowers. 

There  is  no  death!     Although  we  grieve 

When  beautlfvjl  familiar  forms 
That  we  have  learned  to  love 

Are  torn  from  our  embracing  arms. 

Although  with  bowed  and  breaiilng  heart, 
With  sable  garb  and  silent  tread. 

We  bear  their  renseless  dust  to  earth. 
And  say  that  they  are  dead. 

They  are  not  dead!     They  have  but  passed 
Beyond  the  mists  that  blind  us  here 

Into  the  new  and  larger  life 
Of  that  screner  sphere. 

Tho'  disenthralled  and  glorified. 

They  still  are  here  and  love  us  yet: 
The  dear  ones  they  have  left  behind 

They  never  can  forget. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  man, 
the  great  leaders  of  this  Congress  have 
already  risen  to  pay  their  final  respects 
to  the  memory  of  Dan  R»d,  and  there 
Is  nothing  that  I,  as  a  newcomer  to  Con- 
gress, can  hope  to  add  to  what  they  have 
already  lald.  The  men  and  women  who 
knew  him  longest  and  beat  have  elo- 
quently attested  to  hla  greatnesf ,  and  to 
their  everlasting  respect  and  affection 
for  him,  and  no  vreater  tribute  could  be 
paid  any  man. 

He  has  made  his  Indelible  mark  upon 
all  of  us,  and  nothing  could  be  said  which 
would  add  to  the  stature  of  Dan  Reid, 
but  I  do  want  his  wife  and  family  to 
know  that  all  of  us  share  with  them  the 
deepest  kind  of  regret. 

Dan  Reed  was,  very  simply,  a  great 
and  good  man — strong,  courageous, 
dedicated,  kind.  Men  of  his  mettle  do 
not  come  our  way  in  every  generation, 
and  his  place  here  will  be  exceedingly 
hard  to  fill. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
driving  to  my  district  on  Thiu-sday 
morning  last,  I  heard  on  my  car  radio 
the  sad  and  distressing  news  of  the  pass- 
ing of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Daniel  Alden  Reed.  For  sev- 
eral years  in  Washington,  Uncle  Dan  and 
his  good  wife  resided  in  an  adjoining 
apartment  and  our  pleasant  association 


with  them  shall  remain  a  treasured  ex- 
perience in  our  lives. 

I  have  never  met  a  more  cheerful  indi- 
vidual nor  one  more  dedicated  to  his 
work  and  the  betterment  of  his  fellow 
man.  His  appreciative  constituents  of 
the  43d  District  of  New  York  returned 
him  to  Congress  time  and  again  until  he 
had  attained  something  of  a  record  in 
his  83d  year  and  his  21st  consecutive 
term  in  the  House.  From  every  walk  of 
life,  the  i>eople  of  his  home  district  fre- 
quently expressed  their  regard  with  gifts 
raging  from  small  delicacies  for  his  table 
to  a  fine  automobile  purchased  through 
popular  subscription. 

He  was  a  friend  and  an  inspiration  to 
all  and  we  shall  miss  his  presence  sorely, 
as  we  have  during  his  long  hospital  con- 
finement. 

To  his  charming,  courageous  wife, 
Georgia,  and  his  fine  son,  William,  we 
extend  our  sincerest  sjTnpathy  in  their 
great  loss.  I  am  stire  we  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  all  his  friends  and  constituents 
in  these  hallowed  words,  "Well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  representing  the  people 
of  the  Third  District  of  Florida  since  my 
election  to  the  77th  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1940.  When  I  compare  these  few 
years  with  the  years  of  service  by  the 
late  Honorable  Daniel  Alden  Reed. 
Representative  of  the  43d  District  of 
New  York,  I  realize  even  more  the  vast 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  experience 
of  which  we  are  deprived  today. 

One  has  only  to  take  a  glance  at  a 
biographical  sketch  of  this  outstanding 
servant  of  the  people  to  understand  the 
greatness  of  his  works  and  the  leadership 
which  he  so  unselfishly  gave  throughout 
his  life.  His  honors,  his  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  many  unpublicized 
moments  of  counsel,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance to  his  colleagues  establish  Dan 
Reed,  as  he  was  so  affectionately  known, 
as  a  member  of  that  rare  group  of  truly 
outstanding  leaders  our  country  has  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Z  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  sincere  lym- 
pathlei  to  the  family  and  friends  of  Dan 
Reed.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that 
others  may  follow  the  good  examples 
and  works  of  Dan  Reed,  a  great  leader 
In  Congress  for  a  period  which  embraced 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  life  of  the 
Republic. 

Mr,  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Representa- 
tive Dan  A.  Reed  wa-i  "  direct  descend- 
ant of  John  and  PrlsciUa  Alden. 

In  everything  that  he  said  or  did,  he 
lived  up  to  this  inspiring  heritage. 

He  was  independent,  courageous,  and 
possessed  of  an  integrity  that  was 
eternal. 

His  constituents  had  a  high  regard  for 
his  ability  and  hw  conscience.  Prom  the 
time  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1918,  he  served  continuously  over  a  pe- 
riod of  40  years  until  death  terminated 
his  career  at  the  age  of  83. 

As  the  dean  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bership in  this  House,  and  as  an  out- 
standing expert  in  the  complex  and  dif- 
ficult field  of  taxation,  he  had  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  guardian  of  the 
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public  purse  that  won  the  respect  of  all 
his  colleagues. 

There  were  times  when  his  opinions 
represented  the  minority  viewpoint  with- 
in Tiis  own  party,  but  even  then,  no  one 
dared  to  contest  Dan  Reed  on  the  facts. 
With  his  encyclopedic  knowledge  as  a 
veteran  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  was  more  than  a  match 
for  any  Representative  who  had  only 
given  10  or  20  or  30  years  of  intensive 
study  to  the  subject  that  Dan  knew  in- 
side and  out. 

We  shall  always  treasure  the  memory 
of  his  patriotism  that  was  summed  up 
during  the  debate  on  his  bill  to  increase 
tariff  protection  for  those  American  in- 
dustries in  need  of  it.  In  reply  to  an  op- 
ponent of  his  bill,  he  said:  "As  long  as  I 
stand  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  I  shall 
fight  for  my  own  country  first,  last  and 
always." 

That  he  did,  with  sincerity  and  whole- 
hearted devotion  during  his  long  and 
honorable  career,  and  right  up  to  the 
end. 

To  his  widow,  Georgia,  to  his  son,  Wil- 
liam T.,  and  to  his  grandchild  and  to  his 
great  grandchildren,  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathy. 

He  has  bequeated  to  them  the  greatest 
heritage  of  all,  because  Representative 
Daniel  Alden  Reed  gave  his  best  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people. 

Mr.  EKDRN  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
Speaker,    the    passing    of    our    beloved 
friend,  the  Honorable  Dan  Reed,  is  still 
diflBcult  for  us  to  realize.    When  a  man 
of  Mr.  Reed's  character,  ability  and  pa- 
triotism passes  from  the  -  congressional 
scene,  it  leaves  a  vacuum.    His  loyalty, 
nonpartisanship  and   love   of  America 
has  always  been  to  me  an  inspiration. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  Congress,  he 
encouraged   me   to    stand   up    for    our 
country  regardless  of  politics  or  pres- 
sure.   He  was  a  great  American  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  our 
country.     Dan     Reed     was     forthright, 
courageous,     and     pro-American.     He 
stood  up  for  States  rights,  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  and  individual  liberty. 
Congressman  Reed  believed  that  those 
things   that   made   America   the   great 
Nation  that  it  is  also  could  preserve 
America.    Mr.  Reed  fought  infiation,  ex- 
travagance   and   waste   in   government. 
He  believed  in  frugality,  independence, 
thrift  and  virtue  in  government  as  well 
as  in  private  life.     The  State  of  New 
York  and  the  United  States  have  lost  a 
great  statesman  and  we  have  lost  a  dear 
friend. 

Mrs.  Dorn  joins  In  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  immediate  family  and  to 
his  constituents  to  whom  he  devoted  so 
much  of  his  time  and  affection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
I  may  say  could  possibly  add  dignity  to 
the  life  nor  splendor  to  the  spirit  of  our 
departed  friend,  Daniel  A.  Rt:ED.  He  by 
his  own  life  enriched  the  lives  of  all  who 
felt  the  tolerance  and  kindness  of  his 
great  heartf  , 

In  paying  this  brief  tribute  to  this 
great  man  I  am  prompted  by  sincere  hu- 
msm  affection. 

For  25  years,  during  the  entire  time 
that  I  have  served  in  Congress,  I  have 


enjoyed  the  friendship  of  this  Christian 
gentleman,  who  by  the  nobility  of  his 
soul,  the  courage  of  his  manhood,  and 
the  magnificence  of  his  manner  endeared 
himself  to  all  his  colleagues. 

Although  Dan  Reed  was  a  statesman  In 
the  true  sense  of  that  word,  he  knew  that 
the  greatness  of  a  Nation  is  not  built  by 
the  crafts  of  statesmanship  nor  by  the 
arts  of  artisans.  He  knew  that  the  great- 
ness of  a  nation  must  be  built  upon  the 
moral  fiber  and  fabric  of  people.  He 
held  fast  to  the  verities  of  true  religion 
and  to  the  finest  virtues  of  patriotism. 
He  was  dedicated  to  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  to  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  freedom.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  high  and  holy  ethics  of  our  civil- 
ization. He  by  his  life  built  many  grand 
monuments  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men-and  made  many  contributions  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
the  world. 

For  many  years  I  worked  with  him  in 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  oldest 
and  the  largest  peace  organization  on 
earth.  By  his  work  in  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  he  endeared  himself  to 
men  and  women  around  the  world.  He 
walked  always  in  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness and  he  sought  to  find  the  pinnacles 
of  peace  and  to  lead  mankind  to  the 
altars  of  liberty. 

I  happened  to  be  with  him  in  Rome 
when  he  was  first  stricken.  He  was  a 
picture  of  magnificent  manhood,  strong, 
robust,  and  dynamic  but  always  gentle 
and  kind. 

The  tender  sweetness  of  his  genial 
manner  was  a  living  inspiration  to  his 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  to  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship.  He 
possessed  all  of  the  splendid  virtues  and 
fine  sensibilities  of  true  greatness.  He 
rose  to  the  full  stature  of  mankind  and 
he  died  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  He 
left  his  name  without  blemish,  a  heritage 
of  honor  to  his  children  and  his  children's 
children.  I  knew  of  his  great  and  true 
devotion  for  his  lovely  wife  and  I  extend 
to  her  and  to  all  the  members  of  his  fine 
family  my  very  warm  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy and  express  the  hope  that  the  Lord 
of  mercy  may  sustain  them  in  their  hours 
of  bereavement. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Danox  a.  Reed,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  25  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House,  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  re^- 
lutions  and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in 
connection  therewith  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee 
the  following:  Mr.  Taber,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Celler,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Martin. 
of  Massachusetts;   Mr.  Arends,  of  Illi- 


nois; Mr.  BtJCKLiY,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Halleck,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Keogh,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Mills,  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Roonky,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  Riehlman,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  St. 
George,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Multer,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Delaney,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  DoLLiNGER,  of  New  York;  Mrs, 
Kelly,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Miller,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Ostertag,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  O'Brien,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Beckkr, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Pillion,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Dulski,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Pirnh. 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Stratton.  of  New 
York. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The   resolution   was   agreed   to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  24  min- 
utes p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

600.  A  lett«r  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
progress  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  of 
the  ROTC  flight  training  program,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  879,  84th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  all  leases  for 
periods  exceeding  6  years  entered  Into  dur- 
ing the  period  from  July  2,  1958.  to  December 
31,  1958,  Inclusive,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-493  (72  Stat.  294);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

602.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  corre- 
spondence regarding  the  cases  of  Keljl  Uyeno, 
A-4882279,  and  Shlzu  Uyeno,  11352039,  In- 
volving suspension  of  deportation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  and 
requesting  the  return  of  the  cases  to  their 
Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

603.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director. 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of 
March  31,  1958.  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, pursuant  to  section  15b  of  Public 
Law  595,  8l8t  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PXm- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  4521.  A  bill  to  authorize 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive to  employ  an  administrative  assistant: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  40).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

HR.  4781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  its  loan  provisions  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  certain  other  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.    ADDONIZIO: 

H  R.  4782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  'rom  65  to 
62  the  age  at  which  the  additional  exemption 
on  account  of  age  becomes  allowfible  In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  a  woman; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mt-ans. 

H  R.  4783.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  50,000  refugees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H  R  4784.  A  bill  to  amend  th«  National 
Housing  Act  to  assist  In  relieving  the  short- 
jige  of  bousing  for  elderly  persons  and  to  In- 
crc;\se  the  supply  of  rental  housing  for 
elderly  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

H  R  4785.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H  R.  4786.  A    bill    to   restore   to   Cheyenne 

River    Sioux    tribal    ownership    certain    land 

located    in    Dewey    County.    8.    Dak.;    to    the 

Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BETTTS; 

H  R  4787.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

HR.  4788.  A  bill  to  extend  educational 
benefits  now  provided  for  Korean  conflict 
veterans  to  persons  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  after  January  31,  1955,  and  before 
the  termination  of  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice under  existing  laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

H  R  4789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2'2  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  4790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
beneflts  under  such  act  to  certain  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
Sutcs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

H  R.  4791.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HR  4792.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary material  required  In  civil  Investi- 
gations for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 

H  R.  4793.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.4794.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  relief  for  small  business  and  for  persons 
engaged  in  small  business;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  4795.  A  bill   to  protect   the  right   of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  orgarxl- 
zations  of  the  blind;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

HR.  4796.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  mor- 
atorium on  FHA-lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed 


mortgage  payments  (both  principal  and  in- 
terest ) ,  for  mortgagors  In  economically  de- 
pressed areas  who  are  unemployed  and  un- 
able to  make  such  payments  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

H.R.  4797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  basic 
research  In  science  by  the  allowance  of  a 
tax  credit  for  contributions  and  other  ex- 
penditures for  basic  research  in  science;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4798.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  con- 
tempt citations  In  the  case  of  witnesses  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  4799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  uf>on  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  4800.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Conmiunl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (With  respect  to  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board ) ,  the  Federal  Power  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  to  strengthen  the  Independence 
and  effectiveness  and  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  public  In  the  efficient,  fair,  and  in- 
dependent operation  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  administer  such  provisions  of  law, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Intersute  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

H.R.  4801.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4802.  A  bill  to  limit  the  size  of  pay- 
ments to  farmers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

H.R.  4803.  A  bin  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  for  the  development  of  the  sci- 
ence of  counteraction  to  the  world  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  leaders  In  a  total  political  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. 

H  R  4804.  A   bill    to   equalize    the   pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LOSER: 

H.R.  4805.  A    bill    to   amend   the   National 
Labor   Relations   Act,   as   amended;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  4806.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  miscel- 
laneous excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4807.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee  benefits  for  veterans  of  service  af- 
ter January  31.  1955;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4808.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  522  and 
545  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  Income  limitations  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  pension  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability  or  death  to  $1,800  and 
$3,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  4809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide Increases  In  beneflts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H.R.  4810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  so  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  sales  of  food  for  human  consumption  off 


the  premises  where  such  food  Is  sold;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4811.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4812.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  on 
parts  and  accessories,  and  to  reduce  the  man- 
ufacturers excise  tax  on  trucks  and  buses  to 
5  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  4813.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired m^anbers  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RODINO : 

H.R.  4814.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4083. 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  peni- 
tentiary imprisonment;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4815.  A  bill  to  insure  effective  regu- 
lation of  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  and  fair 
and  equal  competition  between  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.,  and  its  competitors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  4816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 

H.R.  4817.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  in 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  to  desi^rnate  other  routes 
for  Inclusion  In  the  Interstate  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   SMITH   of  Kansas: 

H.R.  4818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4819.  A  bin  to  »mend  title  H  Of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  92.400  a  year 
the  amount  of  outside  earnings  p>ermltted 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  4820.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1955,  Public  Law  378,  84th  Congress 
(69  Stat.  707),  so  as  to  provide  additional 
relief  for  losses  sustained  In  the  Texas  City 
dlssister;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON: 

HR.  4822.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  nuclear-powered  tanker  for  opera- 
tion by  the  U.S.-  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

H.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  certain  communication  activities  at  the 
IX  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International 
Radio  Consultative  Committee  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States  in  1959  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  prohibited  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  or  any  other  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 

H.J.  Res. '258.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reserving  to  the  States  exclu- 
sive control  over  pubUc  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BOWLES: 

R.    Con.    Res.   87.   Concurrent   resolution 
seeking  United  States  Initiative  for  a  Joint 
free  world  economic  mission  to  India;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  »4r.  MERKOW: 

H.   Con.   Res.   88.     Concurrent   resolution 
seeking  United  States  initiative  for  a  Joint 
free    world    economic   mission    to   India;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON : 

H.  Res.  179.  Resolution  restricting  the 
payment  of  dual  compensation  by  the  Cleric 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Missouri,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  national  recrea- 
tional area  on  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point 
Rivers,  and  declare  the  rivers  national 
streams,  and  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  land;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIT,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.  4823.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Anna 
Marina  Marolo  Rosslello;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  4824.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Mate 
Vukellc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.  4825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  K. 
Simmons;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  4826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
E.  Collins;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.  DORN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4827.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Judith 
and   Veronlka  Askenazi;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruce 
Rubensteln  South;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ro 
A  Candelmo  (Cho  Ro  A)  and  her  minor  son, 
David  Phillip  Candelmo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prlmetta 
Galli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLYNN: 
H.R.  4831.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Istvan 
Bokor;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
•r  By  Mr.  FRELINGHUTSEN: 

H  R.  4832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loanna 
Leontarltou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  4833.   A     bill     for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Anna  Toezscr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.   GRANAHAN: 
H.R.  4834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Antonio  Turchl;    to   the  Committee  on    the 
Judiciary    " 

By  MP  JACKSON: 
H.R.  4835.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of   Milton 
S.   Koblltz;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  4836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
West  Hawkins;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  4837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WiiUer 
E.  Durham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  4838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dunham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  LINDSAY: 
H  R.  4839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  P. 
de  Ullmann;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  4840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Montane 
Rlgodo  Ramirez;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
HR  4841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ha- 
llna  Rudnlcka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OLIVER: 
H  R  4842.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Toll 
Bellussl  and  his  wife,  Janlna  Bellussl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  QUIGLEY: 
H  R  4843    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Jaborck  Gaussmann;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcl.iry. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H  R  4844.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Wong,  Lau  Sau  Kam;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTI.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

82  By  Mr  CANFIELD:  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  b<jard  of  tru.stces.  Milk  Dealers"  Asso- 
ciation of  Northern  New  Jersey,  in  opposition 
to  any  Increase  in  Federal  gasoline  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

'83  By  Mr.  MONAGAN:  Petition  of  the 
Public  Utliltles  O)mml8slon  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  that  th«s  Federal  excise  taxes 
on  telephone  services  are  not  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  reasonably  priced  and 
nondlFcrlmlnatory  public  telephone  service 
and,  that  such  Federal  excise  taxes  should 
be  repealed:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

84  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  town- 
ship of  Gl'jucester.  N  J  ,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
giving  favorable  consideration  to  the  Fed- 
eral loan  of  funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
superllner  ship;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Use  of  Dairy  Prodncti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  19, 1959 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  Milwaukee  Journal  paid 
a  high  and  well-desei^ed  compliment  to 
Dr.  George  W.  Calver,  the  chief  medical 
officer  in  the  Capitol.  The  Journal  edi- 
torial complimented  the  vigor  and  fit- 
ness of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  too, 
and  noted — quite  properly— that  Dr. 
Calver  deserves  at  least  some  of  the 
credit.  Certainly  each  one  of  us  is  grate- 
ful to  Dr.  Calver  for  the  conscientious 
concern  with  which  he  helps  to  guard 
the  health  and  fitness  of  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Goverrunent. 

The  Journal  editorial,  however,  was 
somewhat  Inaccurate  on  one  point — 
namely,  in  stating  that  "Dr.  Calver  Is 
telling  Congressmen  to  avoid  cream  and 
butter."  I  have  checked  with  Dr.  Calver,/ 
who  tells  me  that  this  is  not  his  general! 
advice  to  his  patients.    In  fact,  only  ip. 


special,  individual  cases  in  which  the  pa- 
tients are  sufferng  from  specific  problems 
of  high  blood  cholesterol  content  does 
Dr.  Calver  warn  his  patients  to  avoid 
foods  having  a  high  content  of  ,^nimal 
fat  and  hydrolized  vegetable  fats,  as  well. 
Specifically,   Dr.   Calver  tells   me.   he 
advises  patients  to  avoid  all  rich  foods, 
such  as  gravies,  sauces, .fried  foods,  and 
so  forth.     He  emphasizes  that  vegetable 
fats,  when  used  in  the  preparation  of 
foods,  such  as  in  frying,  become  hydro- 
lized, and.  therefore,  contribute  as  seri- 
ously to  the  blood  cholesterol  problem  as 
do   animal   facts.    Finally,   Dr.    Calver 
emphasizes  that  it  is  the  manner  of  life 
of  the  individual  patients — rather  than 
the  characteristics  of  these  foods— that 
is  the  determining  factor  as  to  whether 
they  should  avoid  them.     The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  fats  are  extremely 
high  In  energy— much  higher  than  are 
proteins  or  carbohydrates.    As  Dr.  Cal- 
ver says,  if  a  man  is  digging  ditches  or 
engaging  in  some  other  strenuous  form 
of  activity  and  exercise,  he  \^U  readily 
bum  up  as  much  energy  as  hes  can  con- 
sume; but  a  man  who  spends  long  hours 
of  work  at  a  desk,  with  little  exercise, 
does  not  require  a  high-energy -diet. 


I  am  sure  the  Milwaukee  Journal's 
editorial  writer  was  being  primarily  fa- 
cetious when  he  suggested  that  Wiscon- 
sin politicians  might  wish  to  suppress 
sound  medical  advice  concerning  the 
effects  of  diet  upon  health.  Neither 
Wisconsin's  dairy  industry  nor  Wiscon- 
sin's official  representatives  would  be 
party  to  encouraging  individuals  who 
have  special  health  problems  to  consume 
foods  which  are  not  good  for  them.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to 
have  a  clear  and  fair  picture  of  precisely 
what  the  facts  are — as  fully  as  they  are 
known  to  responsible  medical  authorities. 
Without  this  clarification,  I  fear  that  the 
Milwaukee  Journal's  editorial  may  have 
left  its  readers  with  a  completely  unin- 
tended, but  nevertheless  false,  impres- 
sion of  the  true  health  considerations  in 
respect  to  dairy  products.  The  fact  Is 
that  milk  and  milk  products  are  whole- 
some, nutritious,  and  health-givinfir 
foods;  and  any  suggestion  that  this  is 
not  so  would  be  a  greater  disservice  to 
the  American  public  than  even  to  the 
dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coh- 
sent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

Dancesoxts  Diet  Advicb 

Watching  the  United  SUtes  Senate  In 
action  recently  we  were  struck  by  the  physi- 
cal vigor  and  trlmness  of  the  Members  of 
that  venerable  body.  Many  of  them  had 
obviously  been  dieting.  Many  of  them 
.showed  the  results  of  exercise.  Even  90- 
year-old  Senator  Green,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island,  seemed  physically  spry — resulting  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  he  walks  to  work 
every  day  and  takes  other  forms  of  exercise. 

Credit  for  some  of  this  physical  fitness 
must  go  to  Dr.  George  W  Calver,  resident 
physician  to  Congress.  He's  a  great  man  for 
exercise — says  a  Congressman  should  take  a 
brisk  hour's  walk  before  breakfast.  And  he's 
a  great  man  for  dieting,  too.  But  he's  going 
to  have  some  trouble  with  Wisconsin's  con- 
grcs-slonal  delegation. 

Dr  Calver  Is  telllnp;  Congressmen  to  avoid 
cream  and  butter.  He  tells  them  they  can 
eiit  oleomargarine.  If  these  are  require- 
ments for  physical  fitness,  Wisconsin's  dele- 
^•ation  won't  carry  off  any  fitness  prizes.  A 
diet   restriction   like   that   would   be  treason. 

And  It  might — In  Wisconsin — even  be 
political  suicide. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Internal  Revenne 
Code  of  19S4  To  Encourage  Basic  Re- 
search in  Science  by  the  Allowance  of 
a  Tax  Credit  for  Contributions  and 
Other  Expenditures  for  Basic  Research 
in  Science 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MLssouRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  Introduced  today  a  bill  to 
permit  an  allowance  of  a  tax  credit  for 
contributions  and  other  expenditures  for 
basic  research  in  science.  The  bill 
which  I  propose  would  provide  a  tax  con- 
ces.sion  with  respect  to  contributions  to 
universities  and  nonprofit  organizations 
for  basic  research  in  science  as  well  as  a 
tax  concession  to  industry  for  basic  re- 
search in  science. 

The  tax  concession  in  the  case  of  con- 
tributions to  universities  and  nonprofit 
organizations  would  take  the  form  of  a 
credit  again.<=t  tax  to  the  extent  of  90 
percent  of  the  contributions  made  with 
a  further  limitation  that  the  credit  shall 
not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  tax.  In  the 
case  of  basic  research  activities  by  in- 
dustry the  credit  would  be  limited  to  75 
percent  of  the  expenditures  with  a  fur- 
ther limitation  that  the  credit  shall  not 
exceed  3  percent  of  the  tax. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  report  to 
the  President  on  basic  research  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  dated  Oc- 
tober 19, 1957.  indicated  that  the  Nation's 
basic  research  effort  must  be  substan- 
tially increased.  This  bill,  I  believe, 
would  give  effect  to  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion by  providing  increased  financial  re- 
sources for  basic  science  research  on  the 


part  of  universities  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations  as  well  as  providing  a  posi- 
tive encouragement  to  similar  efforts  on 
the  part  of  industry. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  encour- 
agement of  basic  research  by  inducing 
contributions  to  organizations  covered 
under  this  bill  and  by  encouraging  in- 
dustrial expenditures  for  such  purpose 
is  preferable  to  a  system  of  governmental 
grants.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
interference  in  research  programs  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  case  of  contributions 
to  universities  and  nonprofit  institutions, 
there  would  be  no  interference  in  that 
under  the  bill  a  determination  of  what 
constitutes  basic  research  in  science 
would  be  left  to  the  conducting  institu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  expenditures  by 
industry  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  certifying  authority 
consisting  of  a  board  of  eminent  scien- 
tists appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Thus,  there  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  Federal  participation  in 
the  program,  the  p>oint  of  view  of  the 
active  scientific  researcher  rather  than 
the  point  of  view  of  an  administrator 
of  a  Government  agency. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  designed  to  en- 
hance basic  scientific  research  in  the 
United  States  would  do  much  to  assure 
the  maintenance  of  our  country's  scien- 
tific and  industrial  world  preeminence 
and  is  in  the  interest  of  fostering  the 
improvement  of  humanity  and  the  cause 
of  peace. 


A  Joint  Economic  Mission  to  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

or    CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1959 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  include  in  my  remarks  the  following 
joint  statement  issued  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  1,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Merkow],  and  myself 
concerning  the  concurrent  resolution 
which  we  have  joined  in  Introducing  in 
this  body  and  the  other  Iwdy  today: 

We  are  today  Introducing  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  a 
concurrent  resolution  urging  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  initiative  In  consulting 
other  nations  of  the  free  world,  including 
India,  about  the  appropriateness  and  use- 
fulness of  a  Joint  economic  mission  to  India. 

This  Is  the  great  moment  of  assessment, 
appraisal,  and  forward  planning  for  India  as 
it  seeks  means  to  complete  its  second  5-year 
plan  and  to  set  in  motion  its  third  plan 
scheduled  to  begin  in  1961. 

There  is  a  wide  measure  of  support  for 
these  dramatic  and  critically  important 
efforts,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
also  among  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
The  86th  Congress,  acting  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  in  both  Houses,  can  give  timely  assur- 
ances to  India  of  our  willlngneEs  to  explore 


with  other  free  nations  all  effective  means 
for  joint  assistance  to  India  In  meeting  her 
vital  needs  for  long  term  democratic  growth. 

The  text  of  the  concurent  resolution  fol- 
lows : 

"Whereas  the  continued  vitality  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Republic  of  India  is  a  matter  of 
common  free  world  interest,  politically  be- 
cause of  her  400  million  people  and  vast  land 
area;  strategically  because  of  her  command- 
ing geographic  location:  economically  be- 
cause of  her  organized  national  development 
effort;  and  morally  because  of  her  hearten- 
ing commitment  to  the  goals  and  institutions 
of  democracy:   Now.  therefore,   be  it 

"Resolved :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
Invite  other  friendly  and  democratic  nations 
to  join  in  a  free  world  mission  to  consult 
with  India  on  the  detailed  possibilities  for 
joint  action  to  assure  the  fulfillment  of  In- 
dia's second  flve-year  plan  and  the  effective 
design  of  its  third  plan;  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  rejxjrt  to  the  Congress  on  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  mission  after  consulta- 
tion with  interested  governments  and  with 
the  Republic  of  India." 


Major  Amendments  Needed  in  DaTis- 
Bacon  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19, 1959 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  able  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty], 
in  offering  a  bill  to  amend  the  so-called 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  relating  to  the  payment 
of  prevailing  wages  on  Federal  construc- 
tion work.  A  companion  measure  is  be- 
ing introduced  today  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Senator  McNam.^ra,  of  Michigan. 

This  law  was  first  enacted  in  1931,  and 
was  considerably  revised  in  1935  to  rep- 
resent what  was  then  a  comparatively 
effective  instrument  for  preventing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Federal  C5ov- 
ernment  from  undermining  existing  la- 
bor conditions  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

Since  1935.  however,  experience  has 
revealed  many  drawbacks  in  the  frame- 
work for  administering  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  In  fact,  changing  conditions  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  in  the  meth- 
ods of  Federal  financing,  has  required  a 
new  look  at  the  way  the  act  operates  to- 
day. That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill; 
namely,  to  provide  a  basis  for  taking  a 
new  and  more  realistic  look  at  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset,  that  major  de- 
fects in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  have  be- 
come apparent  over  the  years. 

FIRST.    ADMINISTRATION 

It  has  been  shown  time  and  time  again 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not 
possess  the  necessary  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  is  properly  enforced.  No  right  to 
enter  and  inspect  for  violations  now  ex- 
ists, as  it  does  under  similar  labor  stand- 
ards laws  such  as  the  Walsh -Healey  Pub- 
lic Contracts  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor 
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Standartb  Act,  granting  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  full  power  to  investigate  to  see 
that  there  Is  compliance  with  these  laws. 
Furthermore,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  now 
fails  expressly  to  charge  the  Secretary 
with  the  duty  to  find  violations  and  to 
bar  contractors  from  Government  work 
for  the  prescribed  3-year  period.  In- 
stead, these  powers  rest  with  the  con- 
tracting oflacer  or  with  the  Comptroller 
General,  with  resulting  failure  In  effec- 
tive enforcement  because  of  diffusion  of 
responsibility. 

SECOND.    WAGE    DETZRMINATICNS 

Since  1935,  the  Secretjary  of  Labor  has 
confined    himself    to    determining    the 
basic  hourly  wage  rate  Us  the  only  pre- 
vailing rate  required  by  the  act.    Now- 
adays, however,  this  basic  hourly  wage 
rate  falls  far  short  of  reflecting  the  ac- 
tual hourly  labor  costs  on  constmction 
Jobs.    Collective  bargaining  agreements 
throughout    the    industry    now    cover 
many  additional  payments  for  the  wel- 
fare of  workers — payments  which  did 
not  exist  In  1935.     For  example,  most 
agreements  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try now   provide   for  payments,   on   an 
hourly  or  payroll  basis,  to  health  and 
welfare  funds,  in  order  to  provide  much 
needed  sick  and  hospital  and  medical 
benefits    to    construction    workers    and 
their  families.     Payments  are  also  fre- 
quently required  for  pension  funds,  for 
vacation  funds  and  for  supplementary 
imemployment    benefit     funds.     Many 
agreements  also  require  payments  to  var- 
ious training  funds  of  direct  benefit  to 
Journeymen     and     apprentices     whose 
skills  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  the  mainstay  of  those 
Who  depend  upon  this  great  Industry  for 
their  livelihood. 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  the 
payments  to  these  funds  are  not  only  a 
substitute  for  direct  wage  increases 
which  workers  would  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived as  a  part  of  their  basic  hourly 
wage  rate,  but  in  addition,  that  these 
payments  now  are  a  very  large  part  of 
the  hourly  wage  costs  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

In  the  plumbing  and  pipefitting 
branches  of  the  construction  industry 
alone,  there  are  funds  In  more  than  68 
of  100  cities  surveyed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Pfliyments  to  these  funds 
run  as  high  as  46^/2  cents  per  straight- 
time  hour  or  as  high  as  12  percent  of  the 
basic  hourly  wage.  Other  crafts  in 
other  cities  have  negotiated  even  higher 
payments. 

These  payments  cannot  be  Ignored  or 
discouraged  because  they  exist  to  bene- 
fit workers  for  whom  they  are  made. 
Yet  they  are  ignored  and  discouraged. 
In  fact  they  are  completely  overlooked  in 
the  present  administration  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act;  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
tellins  the  various  contracting  agencies 
that  the  prevailing  rate,  in  one  area  after 
another,  is  as  much  as  12  percent  less 
than  the  actual  rate.  Thus  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  extending  an  open  in- 
vitation to  outside  contractors  to  bring 
low  wages  and  cheap  labor  into  higher 
wage  communities  because  these  lower 
labor  costs  give  them  a  successful  bid- 
ding advantage  on  Grovernment  work. 


This  type  of  unfair  wage  competition 
was  the  very  reason  for  the  enactment  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  In  the  first  place. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  these  amendments  to 
upgrade  the  act  so  that  it  will  once  more 
carry  out  its  original  purpose. 

THIRD.    OVERTIUE    AND    PRCMIT7M    PAT 

Going  hand  in  hand  with  fringe  bene- 
fit payments  are  overtime  and  premium 
pay  provisions  now  prevailing  in  most 
labor  market  areas  across  the  country. 
These  payments  and  all  overtime,  Sun- 
day or  holiday  work  were  practically  un- 
heard, of  on  Government  work  In  1935. 
Both  the  depression  and  the  rigid  8-hour 
law  combined  to  restrict  all  work  to 
straight  time  hours  during  the  normal 
working  day. 

But  times  have  changed.  The  con- 
struction industry  has  been  booming  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  and 
the  8-hour  law  has  been  waived  on  Gov- 
ernment work  wherever  time  and  one- 
half  is  paid  for  overtime  work  each  day. 
Common  practice  in  almost  all  major 
cities  in  the  country  has  been  to  pay 
double  the  straight  time  rates  for  over- 
time work  and  for  work  on  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  holidays.  These  practices 
provide  still  another  aggravating  factor 
which  the  Labor  Department  has  ignored 
in  determining  the  prevailing  wage  rate 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

FOURTH.    COVERAGE 

Today,  and  for  more  than  25  years, 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  only  covered 
direct  construction  contracts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  All  other  types  of 
federally  assisted  construction  have  not 
been  protected  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  act  has 
be?n  extended  to  cover  special  Federal 
aid  programs.  Examples  of  this  type  of 
extension  are  the  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act — grants  to  States  and 
local  organizations  for  hospitals — the 
Federal  Airport  Act — grants  to  local 
agencies  for  airport  construction— and 
various  Federal  housing  acts — insuring 
loans  or  otherwise  aidint,'  multiple  hous- 
ing projects  constructed  locally.  The.se 
extensions  have  been  made  largely  on  a 
"hit  or  miss"  basis. 

When  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  first  be- 
came law,  Federal  aid  lx>  local  construc- 
tion did  not  exist  the  way  it  does  today. 
At  that  time  it  was  not  important  to 
cover  all  federally  asslted  construction. 
Nowadays,  however,  a  very  large  share 
of  the  Federal  construction  dollar  is 
spent  by  means  of  various  types  of 
grants,  loans,  payments,  or  guarantees 
given  to  local  agenciei;  of  one  type  or 
another,  and  it  has  become  increasingly 
necessary  to  cover  these  types  of  con- 
struction expenditures  on  a  fair  and  per- 
manent "basis  in  order  to  make  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  once  more  fully  opera- 
tive in  accordance  with  its  original  pur- 
p)ose. 

To  remedy  these  many  defects,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  has  four  major  objec- 
tives.   They  are: 

First.  To  broaden  the  coverage  of  the 
present  act  to  include:  (a)  All  nonfarm 
construction  in  excess  of  $25,000  in  val- 
ue, at  least  one-third  of  which  is  fi- 
nanced by  Federal  funds,  loans,  pay- 
ments, grants,  or  contributions;  and  (b) 


all  federally  insured  or  guaranteed  loans 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  any  non- 
farm  construction  program  other  than 
housing  developments  of  less  than  10 
units. 

Second.  To  modernize  the  term  "pre- 
vailing wage  ':  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  required  to  predetermine,  and 
Government  contractors  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay.  not  only  the  prevailing 
hourly  rate  as  presently  specified  in  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  but  also  prevailing 
contractor  payments  to  (a)  health  and 
welfare  funds,  fb)  retirement  funds,  (c) 
vacation  funds,  (d)  apprenticeship 
funds. 

Third.  To  put  hours  of  work  and  over- 
time on  a  prevailing  basis:  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  be  required  to  pre- 
determine, and  GDvernment  contractors 
would  be  required  to  pay,  the  prevailing 
overtime  rate  for  each  construction  craft 
on  a  daily  and  weekly  basis  including 
prevailing  overtime  practice  on  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays. 

In  addition,  as  a  minimum  require- 
ment, contractors  would  be  required  to 
pay  not  less  than  time  and  one -half  for 
hours  worked  over  8  per  day.  over  40 
hours  per  week,  over  5  consecutive  days, 
and  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days. 

Fourth.  To  centralize  enforcement 
and  create  a  construction  appeals  board: 
under  this  particular  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  fa)  Au- 
thority to  make  uniform  enforcement 
procedures  for  all  Federal  Government 
contractin-?  agencies;  (b)  direct  power- 
including  the  use  of  subpcna — to  in- 
vestlpate  violations:  and  (o  authority 
to  apply  violation  penalties.  Including 
authority  to  black  list. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  Con-^truction  Appeals 
Board,  appointed  by  the  President,  con- 
sisting of  one  representative  from  the 
public,  one  from  contractors,  and  one 
from  labor.  This  three-man  independ- 
ent board  would  be  required  to  review 
and  issue,  as  expeditiourly  as  possible, 
final  decisions  on  appeal  from  the  (a) 
Secretary's  wage  predeterminations; 
and  (b)  the  Secretary's  findings  of  vio- 
lations. 

These  four  major  amendments  are 
necessary  5o  that  Federal  money  will 
not  be  UFCd  to  destroy  prevailing  wages, 
hours  of  work  and  working  conditions 
and  to  eliminate  the  present  bidding 
advantage  of  unfair  contractors  In  those 
areas  where  union  building  trades  con- 
ditions are  in  fact  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice. 


The  GoTemment's  $10  Billion  Gift  to  the 
Private  Banks  Last  Year,  and  How 
Such  Gifts  Can  Be  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  February  19. 1959 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Government   of  the  United  States 
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made  a  free  gift  of  slightly  more  than 
$10  billion  worth  of  U.S.  Government 
securities  to  the  private  commercial 
banks  of  this  country. 

This  will  be  a  surprising  statement  to 
some  people.  If  the  Government  gave 
Bv;ay  $10  billion  under  most  of  the  meth- 
cls  of  gift-giving,  the  country  would  hear 
a  great  deal  about  it,  and  we  would 
normally  debate  such  a  matter  in  this 
Chamber  at  considerable  length. 

The  statement  is,  however,  in  no  sense 
a  surprise  to  people  versed  in  the  banking 
system.  This  sort  of  thing  has  hap- 
pened many  times  before.  Indeed,  the 
amount  of  the  gift  of  last  year  is  well 
known  in  banking  circles. 

Now.  of  course,  using  the  term  "gift" 
may  seem  to  exaggerate  the  matter,  be- 
cause the  methods  by  which  $10.4  billion 
of  interest-bearing  securities  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  Into  tlie  vaults  of  the  private 
banks  are  slightly  complex.  If  this  were 
not  so.  then,  of  course,  the  general  public 
would  already  know  about  the  matter; 
and  we  could  expect  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  would  be  considerably  ex- 
ercised about  It.  But  the  term  "gift*  is 
literally  correct.  The  Go\  emment  of  the 
United  States  gave  away  these  bonds  and 
other  interest-bearing  securities  just  as 
surely  as  if  a  convoy  of  trucks  had  hauled 
them  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  directly  to  the  vaults  of  the 
private  banks. 

The  more  exact  amount  of  this  gift  is 
$10,410  million.  It  was  made  in  several 
lots  between  November  27,  1957,  and  No- 
vember 26,  1958.  The  source  of  my  figure 
is  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for  Jan- 
uary 1959,  page  33.  This  is  an  ofBcial 
publication  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  it 
is  available  to  all  Members  as  well  as  to 
the  general  public.  By  reference  to  page 
33,  one  may  see  that  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember 1957.  all  commercial  banks  in  the 
United  States  held  $56,910  million  in 
U.S.  Government  obligations.  A  year 
later,  at  the  end  of  November  1958.  these 
banks  held  $67,320  million  of  Govern- 
ment securities.  Thus  the  commercial 
banks  increased  their  holdings  of  these 
obhgatlons  by  $10,410  million  within  the 
12-month  period. 

Before  coming  to  the  mechanics  of 
how  the  Government  put  this  $10.4  bil- 
lion of  Government  securities  into  the 
hands  of  the  banks,  let  me  point  out  how 
the  gift  was  distributed  among  the  banks. 

First,  all  classes  of  commercial  banks 
shared  to  some  extent  in  this  gift.  These 
Include  the  New  York  and  Chicago  banks, 
the  Reserve  city  banks,  and  the  country 
banks.  But  72  percent  of  these  securities 
went  to  only  2  percent  of  all  the  banks 
in  the  country.  And  consider  this — $2.3 
billion  went  to  only  18  New  York  City 
banks. 

Now.  how  did  the  commercial  banks  of 
the  country  acquire  this  $10.4  billion  of 
Government  securities? 

In  a  nutshell,  they  created  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  them.  They  created 
new  money  in  this  amount  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States,  which  cost  them  not 
one  permy.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
gave  the  banks  the  wherewithal  to  cre- 
ate the  money,  and  this  meant  that  the 
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banks  could   create    the   money    auto- 
matically. 

OOLOSMITHS    or    OLD    KANtTrACTURZD    ICONZT 

More  specifically,  the  Federal  Reserve 
gave  its  member  banks  additional  "re- 
serves," and  because  of  the  fractional- 
reserve  system  on  which  the  commercial 
banks  operate,  this  meant  that  the  banks 
could  create  several  dollars  of  new  money 
for  each  dollar  of  new  reserves. 

Now.  for  those  who  may  not  know 
about  the  fractional-reserve  system,  and 
how  money  is  created  under  it,  let  me 
point  out  the  elementary  principles. 

The  best  way  to  understand  the  frac- 
tional-reserve system  is  to  begin  with  the 
operations  of  the  goldsmiths  who  were 
the  forerunners  of  our  modern  banking 
system. 

There  was  a  time — before  there  were 
any  banks — when  people  who  had  gold 
usually  took  the  gold  into  the  goldsmith 
and  left  It  with  him  for  safekeeping. 
When  a  man  left  his  gold  with  a  gold- 
smith, the  goldsmith  would,  of  course, 
give  the  man  a  receipt,  or  claim  check, 
for  his  gold.  This  receipt  was  supposed 
to  mean  that  the  depositor  could  come 
back  and  get  his  gold  at  any  time.  The 
receipts  were  transferable,  so  anyone 
having  possession  of  a  goldsmith's  re- 
ceipt was  supposed  to  be  able  to  present  it 
to  the  goldsmith  and  obtain  the  gold. 

What  happened,  of  course,  was  that 
people  who  had  these  receipts  found  they 
could  use  them  as  money.  In  other 
words,  people  passed  them  from  hand  to 
hand  in  commercial  transactions,  with- 
out going  back  to  the  goldsmith  to  obtain 
the  actual  gold. 

Furthermore,  the  goldsmith  soon 
learned  that  the  people  holding  these 
receipts  rarely  came  in  and  asked  for  the 
gold,  so  he  discovered  that  he  could  issue 
more  receipts  than  he  had  gold.  In 
short,  the  goldsmith  began  making 
"loans,"  and  issuing  receipts  to  people 
who  had  no  gold  on  deposit.  These  re- 
ceipts went  into  circulation  as  money, 
Just  as  though  the  goldsmith  had  enough 
gold  to  back  them  up. 

Each  goldsmith  was  operating  on  the 
probabiUty  that  all  the  people  holding  his 
receipts  would  not  come  in  at  one  time 
and  demand  the  gold. 

As  experience  proved,  the  goldsmith 
could  usually  issue  receipts  in  amounts 
several  times  the  amoimt  of  the  gold  in 
his  vault.  The  gold  in  his  vault  served 
the  purpose  of  what  today  is  called  the 
bank's  reserves.  At  least  a  little  gold 
had  to  be  in  reserve  to  cover  the  possi- 
bility that  some  of  the  people  holding 
his  receipts  would  come  in  and  demand 
the  gold. 

A  pamphlet  recently  circulated  by  one 
of  the  big  business  associations  claims 
that  experience  proved  these  goldsmiths 
could  safely  issue  $10  in  receipts 
for  every  dollar  of  gold.  This  is  pre- 
sumptive history,  however,  and  is  part 
of  the  bankers'  current  campaign  to  sell 
the  idea  that  their  own  required  re- 
serves can  safely  be  reduced  to  10  per- 
cent. Actually,  no  one  can  say  just  how 
long  the  odds  were  that  the  old  gold- 
smiths could  safely  play  on.  But  we  do 
know  that  this  system  of  fractional  re- 
serves has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble 


throughout  its  use.  Most  of  the  bank- 
ing reforms  and  regulations  which  had 
been  added  over  the  years — ^including 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  System — 
have  been  designed  as  safegiiards 
against  the  trouble  this  system  can 
cause. 

PRIVATE    BANKS    MAN~UTACTURE    ICOmCT 

Today  the  private  commercial  banks 
create  money  in  the  same  way  as  did  the 
goldsmiths  of  old.  The  banks  receive 
their  reserves  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System — ^not  in  the  form  of  gold,  but 
merely  as  bookkeeping  credits.  The  ac- 
tual gold  is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, buried  at  Fort  Knox,  and  the 
Treasury  simply  issues  certificates  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  back  up 
whatever  money  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  creates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  operates 
on  a  fractional-reserve  system,  txx). 
Under  present  law  it  can  create  money 
up  to  $4  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  gold, 
or  gold  certificate.  Under  present  Fed- 
eral Reserve  regulations,  the  private 
commercial  banks  can,  in  turn,  create 
$7  on  each  dollar  of  reserves  received 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  So, 
the  potential  money-creating  ability  of 
the  whole  banking  system  is  $32  for 
each  dollar's  worth  of  gold — $4  created 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  plus  $28  created 
on  these  $4  by  the  private  commercial 
banks. 

In  considering  how  the  commercial 
banks  create  money  today,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  most  of  the  money  in 
use  is  in  the  form  of  bank  deposits. 
This  is  what  is  sometimes  called  check- 
book money. 

Each  time  a  commercial  bank  makes 
a  loan  or  invests  in  a  security,  it  creates 
money.  It  creates  new  deposits  to  the 
account  of  the  person  who  receives  the 
loan  or  seUs  the  security.  But  the  bank 
does  not,  of  course,  make  any  offsetting 
reduction  in  my  account,  your  account, 
or  the  accotmts  of  any  other  depositor. 
The  bank  that  makes  the  loan  may  not, 
of  course,  be  the  same  one  to  enjoy  the 
increased  deposits.  The  new  deposits 
may  go  to  some  other  bank  or  banks. 
But  deposits  in  the  banking  system  as  a 
whole  are  increased.  Furthermore,  the 
person  to  whom  the  loan  is  made  may 
immediately  pay  out  the  funds,  but 
someone  else's  deposit  account  is  in- 
creased, so  the  result  is  the  same.  New 
money  has  been  created.  The  making 
of  a  loan  or  the  purchase  of  a  security 
by  a  commercial  bank  creates  new 
money  by  that  amount. 

FB>ERAL  RESOIVE  GIVES  PRIVATE  BANKS  RAW  MA- 

TEaiALS   rOR    MAKTirACTURINC    MONET 

Last  year,  the  percentage  of  deposits 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  re- 
quired its  member  banks  to  keep  in  re- 
serve, on  the  average,  allowed  the  bank- 
ing system  to  create  money  up  to  $7,  ap- 
proximately, for  each  dollar  of  bank  re- 
serves. 

As  a  part  of  Its  antirecession  program 
of  last  year,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
gave  its  member  banks  additional  re- 
serves on  three  different  occasions.  In 
February,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  re- 
duced required  reserves  of  all  member 
banks  by  one -half  of  1  percent.    This 
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gave  these  banks  $491  million  of  added 
reserves,  on  which  they  could  create 
new  money  at  the  rate  of  7  to  1.  In 
other  words,  on  the  basis  of  these  added 
reserves  the  banks  could  create  up  to 
$3.4  billion  of  new  money — by  making 
loans  or  purchasing  securities  in  this 
amount. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  March  and  the 
beginning  of  April  last  year,  the  Board 
reduced  required  reserves  another  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  This  gave  the  mem- 
ber banks  more  reserves  amounting,  in 
this  instance,  to  $495  million.  This  one- 
half  of  1  percent  reduction  was  also 
given  to  all  classes  of  member  banks. 

Finally,  later  in  April,  the  Board  made 
another  reduction  for  the  banks  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  in  the  Reserve 
cities — which  accounts  for  only  5  percent 
of  all  the  member  banks.  This  time  the 
Board  passed  over  the  country  banks. 
Reserves  of  banks  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago were  reduced  by  another  1  percent, 
and  resei-ves  of  the  Reserve  city  banks, 
by  another  one -half  of  1  percent,  giving 
these  banks  additional  reserves  of  $462 
million,  which  meant  they  could  expand 
the  money  supply  up  to  another  $3.2 
billion. 

All  of  these  reserves  handed  out  to  the 
member  banks  last  year  came  to  a  total 
of  $1.5  billion,  on  which  the  commercial 
banking  system  could  create  new  money 
in  an  amount  up  to  $14.5  billion. 

In  addition  to  these  reserves  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  gave  the  banks 
through  reductions  in  required  reserves 
last  year,  the  System  also  *^  gave  these 
banks  other  great  quantities  of  reserves 
through  the  System's  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. But  for  our  present  purposes  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  these. 

It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  $14.5 
billion  of  money-creating  power  given 
the  banks  through  reductions  in  their 
required  reserves  were  substantially  all 
used  by  the  banks  to  acquire  and  hold  an 
added  $10.4  billion  of  U.S.  Government 
obligations. 

PRIVATE  BANKS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  GIVEN  USE  0» 
THE  GOVERNMENT'S  CREDIT  TO  LEND  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

The  Official  reason  stated  for  giving 
out  these  reserves  is  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  help  the  banks  meet  business 
needs  for  credit.  Actually,  there  was  no 
expansion  of  business  loans  during  the 
year,  but  rather  a  reduction  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion. The  money  which  the  banks 
created  was,  as  I  have  indicated,  sub- 
stantially all  used  to  acquire  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
If  these  obligations  draw  interest  at  an 
average  rate  of  3  percent,  it  will  mean 
that  this  $10.4  billion  gift  to  the  banks 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  about  $350  mil- 
lion each  year  in  interest  payments,  plus, 
of  course  $10.4  billion  if  and  when  the 
debt  is  retired. 

Now,  I  doubt  if  many  serious  students 
of  our  banking  system  object  to  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  the  private  banks  to 
create  money  to  be  used  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  business.  True,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  the  power  to  create  the 
money,  and  to  some  extent  uses  it.  But 
when  money  is  created  through  loans  to 
business  or  individuals,  some  risk  is  in- 
volved.   The  creator  of  the  money  as- 


sumes a  risk  in  making  the  loan,  and  this 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  left  to  pri- 
vate banking  decisions.  We  would  not 
like  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned agency,  to  have  the  job 
of  deciding  for  which  companies  or  in- 
dividuals money  will  be  createdffand  for 
which  would-be  borrowers  money  will 
not  be  created.  It  is  l)etter  to  delegate 
the  Government's  money-creating  power 
to  the  private  banks  and  let  them  use  it 
for  these  purposes — within  limits,  of 
course,  and  with  proper  safeguards. 

Personally,  however.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  reason  for  allowing  the 
private  banks  to  create  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  to  purchase 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
Goverrunent  obligations  there  is  no  func- 
tion to  be  performed  in  separating  the 
good  credit  risk  from  the  poor  credit 
risk.  And  the  Governments  credit 
which  l>acks  up  its  interest- bearing  obli- 
gations is  no  better  or  worse  than  its 
credit  on  which  the  money  is  created. 
Finally,  in  creating  money  to  buy  Gov- 
ernment obligations,  the  private  banks 
perform  no  service  for  the  Government 
which  the  Government  cannot  perform 
for  itself — and  without  incurring  inter- 
est charges. 

Consequently,  I  am  proposing  that 
Congress  take  action  lo  eliminate  the 
abuses  in  this  system  ^vhich  resulted  in 
giving  away  $10.4  billion  last  year. 

Recently  I  had  a  note  from  the  re- 
search director  of  a  Inrge  organization 
who  asked  for  details  about  my  proposal 
for  eliminating  the  abuses  in  the  pri- 
vate banks'  use  of  the  Government's 
power  of  creating  money. 

I  have  written  the  gentleman  on  this 
subject,  and  I  hope  the  Members  will  be 
interested  in  my  proposal.  Certainly  this 
abuse  is  no  small  matter.  The  $10.4  bil- 
lion gift  to  the  private  banks  last  year 
was,  for  example,  about;  the  same  as  the 
total  Federal  deficit  exp{>cted  in  the  pres- 
ent fl.scal  year.  As  another  example,  it 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  all  the  farm  price-sup- 
port programs  in  the  whole  quarter-cen- 
tury such  programs  have  been  In  effect. 

Consequently,  I  invite  the  Members' 
attention  to  my  letter  a.s  follows.  I  have 
not  asked  permission  to  use  the  gentle- 
man's name,  so  I  omit  that. 

Ffbruaet  17.  1959. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  note  of 
February  11  concerning  my  proposal  for 
raising  Interest-free  fundo. 

Let  me  put  the  matter  in  Its  proper  con- 
text. First  of  all,  let  mo  emphasize  that 
Government  securities  should,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  be  paid  for  out  of 
savings.  This  means  that  overy  effort  should 
be  made  to  sell  the  securities  to  Individuals 
and  groups  who  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
them,  such  as  individuals.  Insurance  com- 
panies, savings  banks,  pen.'lon  funds,  and  so 
on.  In  other  words,  the  securities  should 
be  sold  to  anybody  and  everybody  except  the 
commercial  banks.  Ideally  all  securities 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  savings,  except  to 
the  extent  that  Increases  In  the  money  sup- 
ply are  desirable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
economic  system. 

The  practice  In  recent  years  has  been, 
however,  to  sell  a  large  percentage  of  the  new 
security  Issues  to  the  commercial  banks, 
which  means  that  the  private  banking  sys- 
tem creates  the  money  with  which  to  buy 


these  securities.  Por  eiample,  in  1958  the 
Federal  Reserve  gave  member  banks  addi- 
tional reserves  sufllclcnt  to  allow  them  to 
create  up  to  about  $14  billion  of  new  money. 
About  fl2  billion  was  actually  created;  and 
$10  billion  of  this  was  used  by  the  banks  to 
Increase  their  holdings  of  Interest- bearing 
Government  securities. 

In  every  practical  respect  we  can  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  made  a  gift  of  tlO 
billion  In  Government  securities  to  private 
banks  last  year;  and  this  gift,  which  cost  the 
private  banks  nothing,  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers about  »300  million  a  year  to  meet 
Interest  charges. 

The  Constitution  reserves  to  Congress  the 
power  of  creating  and  regulating  money. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  this.  The  power 
upheld  In  the  legal  tender  cases  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1871  and  1874.  and 
upheld  again  In  the  New  Deal  gold  clause 
cases  of  1935. 

Congress  has.  however,  delegated  this 
power.  It  has  delegated  It  primarily  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  And  It  has  given 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  authority  to 
delegate  the  money  creating  power,  within 
wide  limits,  to  the  private  banking  system. 
The  power  to  create  money  is  inherent  in  the 
fractional-reserve  system  of  the  commercial 
banks  and  this  system  is  authorized  by  law. 
More  specifically,  however,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  authority  to  change,  within  limits, 
the  fraction  of  reserves  on  which  the  banks 
may  operate.  At  present,  money  can  be.  and 
Is.  created  both  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  private  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  may 
give  private  banks  additional  reserves,  which 
automatically  allows  these  banks  to  create 
money — at  the  present  time  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $7  per  dollar  of  additional  reserves. 
Or  the  Federal  Reserve  can  Itself  create 
the  money  In  any  of  several  ways.  Its  princi- 
pal mechanism  Is  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, which  operates  a  trading  center  at  the 
New  York  Bank.  The  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee may  buy  Government  securities.  In 
which  case  the  Federal  Reserve  System  gives 
the  private  banks  added  reserves  In  exchange 
for  them. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  mechanics  for  thl« 
reason.  My  suggestion,  that  when  money  Is 
created  to  buy  Government  bonds  It  ought 
to  be  created  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  Is  fre- 
quently met  with  the  statement  that  It 
would  be  much  more  "Inflationary"  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  buy  a  given  quantity  of 
bonds  than  for  the  private  banks  to  do  it. 
Such  statements  are  only  Intended  to  con- 
fuse the  Issue.  TTie  statement  would  be  en- 
tirely true  if  the  Federal  Reserve  simply 
bought  the  bonds  and  took  no  action  to  off- 
set the  added  reserves  given  the  private 
banks,  but  It  is  not  sensible  to  think  that 
It  would  not  take  such  action.  It  could,  for 
example,  use  Its  everyday  mechanism  of 
raising  reserve  requirements  to  offset  the 
effects,  or  even  more  than  offset  the  effects. 
My  point  Is  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  private  banks  should  be  allowed  to  create 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  to 
buy  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  owned  by 
the  Government  and  Its  Income.  Including 
the  Interest  received  on  Government  securi- 
ties, flows  back  Into  the  Treasury.  At  least 
Its  net  Income,  after  expenses,  flows  back  to 
the  Treasury.  Its  principal  expenses  are 
about  $130  million  a  year  for  free  services — 
such  as  cashing  checks — to  the  private  banks. 
The  simplest  and  the  most  practical  way 
of  accomplishing  what  I  propose  Is  to  pass 
an  outright  prohibition  against  commercial 
banks  Increasing  their  holdings  of  Govern- 
ment securities  beyond  what  they  have  held 
In  a  base  period — say  the  4ate  on  which  the 
prohibition  Is  passed.  Iri  order  to  take  care 
of' changes  In  the  asset  positions  of  Individ- 
ual banks,  the  prohibition  would  need  to 
contain    a    proviso    for    Individual    Adjust- 
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menta.  In  other  words,  an  Individual  bank 
could  be  allowed  to  acquire  more  Govern- 
ment securities  as  its  capital  account  Is  In- 
creased. 

In  addition,  another  new  authority  would 
be  needed.  While  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee can  purchase  and  hold  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  Government  securities,  it  must 
purchase  these  from  the  open  market,  not 
directly  from  the  Treasury.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  on  the  other  hand^  has  author- 
ity In  law  to  purchase  securities  directly 
from  the  Treasury,  but  this  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  $5  billion  and.  furthermore, 
this  authority  is  intended  fcr  use  only  on  a 
temporary  basis.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  then  be  given  enlarged  authority  for 
purchasing  Government  securities  directly 
from  the  Treasury. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Weight  Patmak. 


A  World  Attack  on  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or    ORFGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19, 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ,in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
written  for  United  Press  International 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Richard  Neubercer,  which 
appeared  In  the  February  12,  1959,  edi- 
tion of  the  Eugene  (Oreg.J  Register- 
Guard  : 

THANKrm.    To    B«    Alivt — NruBERCEx    Asks 
World    Attack    o?»    Cancer 

(Editor's  Nott — Last  fall.  Senator  Rich- 
ard L.  Neubercer,  46-year-old  Democratic 
Senator  from  Oregon,  underwent  surgery 
for  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumor.  Wed- 
nesday, he  was  en  route  back  to  Washing- 
ton, grateful  for  being  alive.  In  this  dis- 
patch. Senator  Neubercer  speaks  frankly  of 
his  experience  and,  as  he  prepares  to 
"resume  a  normal  schedule  of  activity" — his 
physician's  words — offers  a  message  of  hope 
to  other  cancer  sufferers.  He  also  8p>eaks, 
from  the  basis  of  his  own  trying  experience, 
of  what  he  feels  this  couni-ry  must  do  to 
bring  the  possibility  of  cure  to  all  cancer 
victims.) 

(By  Senator  Richard  Neubercer) 

It  has  become  almost  axiomatic  to  pro- 
test about  our  modern  age.  Yet  if  I  did 
nut  live  In  a  modem  age,  I  would  probably 
be  dead  now.  Three  miracles  of  modern 
medical  science  have  given  me  a  prospect 
for  reco\-ery  from  cancer  which  my  doctors 
regard  as  excellent. 

These  miracles  are  (1)  early  detection  of 
the  tumor;  (2)  skillful  surgery;  and  (3) 
the  twin  agents  of  cobalt  radiation  and 
chemotherapy,  with  their  destructive  Im- 
pact on  any  of  the  tumor  which  might  have 
spread. 

Even  before  cancer  was  diagnosed  In  me, 
I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
advocated  vastly  Increased  Federal  support 
of  medical  research.  Yet  I  used  glibly  the 
reference  that  40  million  Americans  were 
destined  to  have  cancer.  I  never  thought  I 
might  be  among  the  40  million.  I  always 
felt  that  this  would  be  somebody  else.  I 
suppose  countless  citizens  feel  this  way — 
otherwise  we  would  not  tolerate  spending 
more  on  chewing  gum  than  on  cancer  re- 
search, and  many  times  more  on  such 
things  as  permanent  waves  and  cigarettes. 


znteknationai.   medical    teas 

Along  with  my  colleagues.  Senator  Listes 
Hux,  of  Alabama,  and  Senator  Hubert 
HuMPHRET,  of  Minnesota,  I  have  been  pro- 
posing an  International  Medical  Tear  and  a 
pooling  of  medical  discoveries  made  by  all 
nations.  This  has  a  particularly  urgent 
meaning  for  me  today.  Cobalt  radiation,  a 
vital  factor  in  the  successful  treatment  I 
have  undergone,  was  developed  by  such 
Illustrious  scientists  of  Canada  as  Dr.  David 
A.  Keyes  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Batho.  I  am  for- 
tunate that  no  unwise  import  quota  kept 
this  marvel  of  their  Intellects  from  coming 
to  the  United  States. 

A  brush  with  cancer  tends  to  place  many 
things  In  true  perspective.  First,  one  be- 
comes profoundly  grateful  to  all  those  who, 
tlirough  the  long  history  of  medical  re- 
search, have  contributed  to  the  advances 
thus  far  made  In  treatment  of  this  grim 
disease.  Secondly,  old  antagonisms  fade 
away.  I  no  longer  can  transform  political 
disagreements  into  any  feelings  of  per- 
sonal malice.  When  one  is  grateful  to  be 
alive,  it  is  difficult  to  dislike  a  fellow  human 
being. 

I  am  keenly  aware  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Members  of  the  Senate  have  died 
of  cancer  during  recent  years — among  them 
Charles  L.  McNary.  of^my  own  State  of  Ore- 
gon; Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio;  Arthur  Van- 
denberg.  of  Michigan;  Matthew  Neely  of 
West  Virginia;  and  Brian  McMahon,  of  Con- 
necticut. That  is  why  I  regard  it  as  so 
crucially  Important  if  I  can  stand  in  the 
Senate  and  stress  to  my  colleagues  that 
my  own  life  has  been  spared,  because  I 
have  had  a  type  of  cancer  which  has  re- 
sponded to  a  discovery  thus  far  made  in 
the  realm  of  medical  research. 

Is  it  not  vital  that  we  devote  every  ef- 
fort to  extending  these  discoveries,  if  pos- 
sible, into  other  areas  of  cancer  where  suc- 
cessful treatment  has  not  yet  been  achieved? 
Does  It  make  sense  to  Invest  In  cancer  re- 
search only  about  1  percent  of  what  we 
spend  on  research  into  armaments  and 
weapons  of  war?  Two  out  of  every  tliree 
American  families  are  in  peril  of  affliction 
from  cancer. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  I  told  my  doc- 
tors to  include  candidly  in  their  medical 
bulletins  the  fact  that  my  illness  has  been 
diagnosed  as  cancer.  I  realize  that  has  not 
been  done  in  the  case  of  some  public  fig- 
ures. Yet  we  need  to  have  full  under- 
standing of  this  disease  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
quered. 

Medical  scientists  Inform  me  that  some 
people,  knowing  they  may  have  cancer,  still 
hesitate  to  seek  treatment  because  they  fear 
It  is  Inevitably  hopeless.  Thus,  if  a  per- 
son in  public  life  does  recover  from  can- 
cer, it  Is  an  event  which  can  give  hope  and 
courage  fcr   many  millions  of  others. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  reports  that, 
already,  about  30  or  35  percent  of  cancer 
victims  are  being  saved.  As  new  findings 
are  attained  in  the  field  of  chemotherapy, 
this  percentage  undoubtedly  will  be  in- 
creased— especially  if  people  seek  Immedi- 
ate medical  care. 

MANY    competent    DOCTORS 

While  much  remains  to  be  known  about 
cancer.  I  think  It  is  essential  that  Ameri- 
cans have  faith  in  the  competence  of  their 
doctors.  Some  believe  that  capable  care  can 
be  received  only  at  a  few  nationally  known 
medical  centers.  I  chose  to  remain  for  treat- 
ment in  my  native  city  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
because  I  believe  that  knowledge  and  compe- 
tence in  this  field  are  not  confined  to  one 
or  two  famous  places.  I  think  I  have  been 
confirmed  in  this  decision  by  the  fact  that. 
In  my  travels  around  our  State  this  past 
fall  and  winter,  I  have  met  quite  a  few  men 
and  women  who  have  recovered  from  cancer 
under  the  able  auspices  of  their  own  local 
physicians. 


The  National  Cancer  Institute,  which  Is 
part  of  our  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  makes 
grants  throughout  the  Nation  to  all  prom- 
ising avenues  in  the  area  of  cancer  research. 
Your  own  life  or  that  of  a  loved  one  might 
potentially  be  saved  If  you  urge  your  Sen- 
ator to  vote  full  and  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  this  vital  Government  agency. 
which  provides  about  72  percent  of  the  funds 
for  research  Into  the  causes  and  possible 
cures  of  the  series  of  diseases  known  as 
cancer. 


Collegiate  Nnrte  Trainfaif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  19,  1959 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  not  only  yesterday's  headlines  about 
a  new  weather  satellite,  the  headlines  of 
a  few  months  ago  about  artificial  planets, 
the  fantastic  growth  and  increasing  com- 
plexity of  our  techniques  of  production 
which  give  evidence  of  an  everchang- 
ing  world.  The  arts  of  death,  it  is  true, 
are  rapidly  making  science  fiction  novels 
read  like  historical  romances.  But, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  unsung  men  and  women, 
the  arts  of  life  are  advancing,  too. 

Today's  nurse,  though  Imbued  with 
the  same  spirit  that  led  Florence  Night- 
ingale to  the  Crimea,  and  Clara  Barton 
to  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War,  must 
operate  in  an  entirely  different  context. 
In  a  former  era,  the  American  nurse  gave 
baths,  changed  bed  linen,  cleaned  up  the 
hospital  wards  and  performed  other  such 
vital  but  nonprofessional  labors.  It  was 
not  very  many  years  ago  that  a  nurse 
was  not  even  authorized  to  give  injec- 
tions. But  today  the  heroic  figure  of  the 
woman — and  man — in  nurses'  white 
symbolizes  not  only  a  person  who  is  will- 
ing to  give  of  her  time  and  energy  to  care 
for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  sickroom, 
but  in  addition  a  person  whose  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  scientific  training 
is  of  a  quality  comparable  with  that  of 
any  profession. 

Today's  nurse  cannot  be  just  a  high 
school  graduate,  whose  spirit  of  applied 
Christianity  alone  qualifies  her  for  this 
service.  She  is  a  skilled  technician  in  the 
war  against  disease.  In  her  hands  any 
of  our  own  lives  may  rest  some  day  soon. 
To  her  education  we  should  give  careful 
and  conscientious  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  opening  day  of 
this  86th  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill — 
H.R.  1251 — designed  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  serious  shortage  of  college-trained 
nurses.  Today,  in  a  nearby  legislative 
body,  a  similar  bill  is  being  introduced 
by  an  American  statesman  whose  lead- 
ership in  the  fight  for  adequate  health 
facilities  for  the  American  people  is  un- 
excelled— the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Hubert  Humphrey].  I  have  asked  leave 
of  the  House  to  address  myself  to  this 
legislation,  and  to  the  needs  which 
prompted  it. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  within  its  own  compass,  was  a 
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major  step  forward  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  American  higher  education.  But  the 
victory  gained  by  the  passage  of  that 
act  was  not  solely  in  terms  of  its  sub- 
stantive content.  It  was  equally  sig- 
nificant as  a  symbol  of  the  recognition 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  American 
people  that  higher  education  is  a  vital 
part  of  this  Nation's  strength.  I  do  not 
refer  solely,  or  even  mostly  to  our  mili- 
tary strength,  although  this  is  not  un- 
important. The  1958  act  indicated  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  world  that  we 
again  asserted  the  Jeffersonian  belief 
that  an  uneducated  nation  could  not 
long  be  a  free  nation.  This  belief  has 
been  a  keystone  of  the  American  system 
since  our  birth  as  a  nation.  It  is  as 
demonstrably  true  today  a^  it  has  always 
been. 

But  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  did  not  have  an  even  effect 
on  all  types  of  higher  education.  It  em- 
phasized science  and  mathematics,  at  the 
expense  of  other  disciplines;  and  in  terms 
of  the  context  of  the  bill,  this  was  per- 
haps justified.  But  there  remains  a 
shadow  field,  at  the  margins  of  science, 
as  that  term  is  used.  There  remains  the 
healing  arts,  medicine  and  nursing. 
These  are  not  considered  as  scientific 
fields  within  the  meaning  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Yet  they  are 
professions  In  which  the  paraphernalia 
and  techniques  of  science  are  of  the 
greatest  Importance.  And  they  are 
fields  which  we  must  develop  for  the 
same  reasons  that  we  must  develop  the 
fields  of  science  and  mathematics.  Our 
national  supply  of  college-trained  doc- 
tors and  nurses — and  especially  the  lat- 
ter— must  be  strengthened  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  time,  if  we  are 
to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  pos- 
sible needs  of  a  civil  defense  emergency, 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  an 
evergrowing  Nation. 

The  bill  to  which  I  address  myself 
provides  for  grants-in-aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  nurs- 
ing education  at  the  college  level,  in  the 
amount  of  $20  million  per  year  for  each 
of  5  fiscal  years;  for  grants-in-aid  to 
help  meet  the  costs  of  collegiate  nursing 
instruction  in  the  amount  of  $10  mil- 
lion per  year  for  the  same  period,  for 
$10  million  yearly  for  scholarships  for 
college  training  of  nurses,  both  those 
just  entering  the  profession  and  grad- 
uate nurses,  and  for  the  creation  of  an 
advisory  committee  appointed  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  to  assist  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act.  The  bill  contains 
appropriate  safeguards  against  the  In- 
trusion of  Federal  control  into  the  field 
of  curriculum,  personnel,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  collegiate  schools. 

What  evidence  have  we  of  a  need  for 
such  legislation?  To  fully  explain  the 
desirability  of  an  act  such  as  I  have  pro- 
posed. It  is  necessary  to  speak  at  some 
length  about  the  present  state  of  nursing 
education. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  surprising  and 
sobering  fact  that  of  the  430,000  profes- 
sional graduate  nurses  In  the  Nation  In 
1956,  only  30.000 — some  7  percent— have 
bachelor's  degrees  from  an  accredited 
college.  One  and  flve-tenths  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  nurses  have  master's 
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degrees.  In  spite  of  the  excellent  work- 
ing of  Public  Law  911,  which  the  Con- 
gress enacted  In  195G,  the  general  pic- 
ture has  not  changed.  The  latter  act, 
designed  to  equip  graduate  professional 
nurses  for  supervisory  duties,  through 
assistance  in  the  obtaining  of  master's 
degrees,  has  been  le.ss  successful  than 
was  hoped,  largely  because  of  the  serious 
shortage  in  some  areas  of  nurses  who 
have  baccalaureate  degrees,  and  who 
would  thus  be  eligible  for  work  on  ad- 
vanced degrees. 

In  the  fields  of  teaching,  administra- 
tion, and  supervision  the  picture  is  even 
more  di-scouraging.  In  these  three  areas 
of  nursing  activity,  where  one  mieht 
legitimately  expect  the  percentage  of 
nurses  holding  bachelor's  degrees  to  be 
very  large,  the  statistics  Indicate  that 
only  22.4  percent  are  actually  so  pre- 
pared. In  the  very  field  of  nursing  edu- 
cation, where  the  possession  of  a  collecje 
degree  might  legitimately  be  considered 


as  absolutely  essential,  we  find  that  only 
77  percent  of  the  nurses  involved  hold 
bachelor's  degrees.  I  ask  unanimoua 
consent  that  two  tables,  showing  the  per- 
centages of  degree-holding  nurses  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  explanatory  material  from 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Tablk  1 — Estimated  number  and  percentage 
of  active  graduate  nursea  holding  academic 
degrees,  in  the  United  States,  1952  and  1956 
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In  an  effort  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
for  c«Ulege-tralned  nurses,  the  nursing 
profession  itself,  in  the  best  traditions  of 
American  professionalism,  has  under- 
taken rigorous  self-analysis,  and  has  es- 
tablished a  system  of  priorities,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed  at 
this  point. 

Statement  of  Priortties — Aik)pted  bt  the 
ANA  Board  of  Directors.  February  1959 
The  ANA  Is  concerned  with  prcX-ldlng  the 
best  possible  nursing  service  for  the  Ameri- 
can-People. If  this  la  to  be  accomplished, 
there  must  be  an  adequate  supply  of  quali- 
fied professional  practitioners  of  nurising. 


The  members  of  the  a.ssoclatlon  believe 
that  the  public  must  share  In  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  adequate  financial  sup- 
port for  nursing  education. 

Through  Its  1958  60  platform,  the  associa- 
tion Is  committed  to  promote  legislation 
which  win  provide  public  fvinds  for  research, 
.scholarships,  and  continued  Improvement  in 
nursing  education.  At  this  time,  primary 
needs  for  public  support  are  in  these  two 
areas; 

1.  Tralneeshlps.  or  scholarships  for  nurses 
in  advanced  programs  preparing  for  teach- 
ing, administration  and  supervision. 

2  Expansion  of  collegiate  programs  In 
nurslns  through  assistance  with  costs  of 
conclruction  and   Instruction;    and   through 
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scholarships  for  students  In  supplemental 
and  basic  programs  leading  to  the  baccalau- 
reate degr«e. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  partially 
fulfilled  by  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
911.  The  objectives  stated  In  the  sec- 
ond priority  can  be  met.  at  least  In  part, 
by  the  subject  legislation. 

What  are  the  needs  that  have  called 
forth  this  bill?  Why  are  we  especially 
in  need  of  college-trained  nurses?  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  managed 
to  get  along  with  a  nursing  profession  in 
which  only  a  tiny  fraction  are  college 
trained,  why  do  we  now  emphasize  this 
type  of  training  instead  of  asking  for  as- 
sistance, if  assistance  is  needed,  for  the 
traditional  hospital-based  nurse  train- 
ing facilities?  These  are  all  questions 
which  may  legitimately  be  asked,  and 
they  are  questions  which  I  hope  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  put  to  the 
nursing  profession  when  this  bill  is 
brought  up  for  hearings. 

But  let  me,  from  the  information  I 
have  at  hand,  briefly  discuss  the  needs 
for  more  nurses  and  the  reasons  why 
training  at  the  college  level  is  urged  by 
the  leaders  of  the  nursing  profession. 

The  most  reliable  figures  available  in- 
dicate that  the  number  of  professional 
nurses  In  the  Nation  today  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  In  January  1956,  there  were 
about  430.000  professional  nurses  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States.  This  figure 
shows  a  ratio  of  259  nurses  to  every 
100.000  population.  In  a  past  era  when 
few  Americans  could  afford  hospitall^- 
tion.  and  even  fewer  availed  themselves 
of  it.  this  might  have  been  an  adequate 
ratio.  But  today  the  situat^ion  is  vastly 
different.  In  1957.  13  out  of  every  100 
Americans  went  to  a  hospital.  The 
growth  of  hospital  insurance,  the  in- 
creasing public  concern  with  health,  the 
growth  of  other  demands  on  the  nursing 
profession  such  as  industrial  nursing, 
public  health  nursing,  school  nursing, 
and  similar  nursing  activities  outside  of 
the  hosptlals,  the  Increase  in  the  number 
of  hospitals  themselves,  the  prolonged 
demand  for  nurses  by  the  Armed 
Forces — all  these  factors  have  combined 
to  bring  the  supply  of  trained  profes- 
sional nurses  below  the  demand.  The 
need  for  additional  nurses  is  well  docu- 
mented and  undeniable.  At  the  insist- 
ence of  the  profession  Itself,  the  stand- 
ards for  nurse  training,  Iwth  in  and  out 
of  the  colleges,  have  been  kept  at  a  high 
level.  This  fact,  of  deep  comfort  to  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  whose  very  lives  may 
some  day  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  trained 
nurse,  hai  kept  the  supply  of  nurses  from 
growing  as  it  otherwise  might. 

With  the  growing  gap  between  the 
public  demand  for  nursing  services  and 
the  limited  supply  of  professional  nurses, 
our  hospitals  have  had  to  resort  to  varied 
techniques  to  fulfill  their  mission.  The 
priceless  skills  of  the  professional  nurse 
have  had  to  be  rationed,  as  it  were,  and 
the  nonprofessional  aspects  of  what  were 
once  the  duties  of  the  nurses  have  had 
to  be  handed  over  to  nurses'  aides,  to 
practical  nurses,  and  to  hofpital  order- 
lies. But  even  with  these  techniques  of 
stretching  available  skills,  the  need  fqr 
professional  nurses  remains  unfilled. 


But.  as  I  suggested  earlier,  why  is  It 
necessary  to  demand  college  training 
when  the  hospital-trained  nurses  now 
comprise  such  a  vast  portion  of  the  pro- 
fession? 

Let  me  say  first  that  no  question  can 
be  posed  as  to  the  great  work  being  done 
by  hospitals  in  training  nurses,  nor  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  these 
nurses.  They  are  not  second-best,  they 
are  not  In  some  shadowy  area  of  com- 
petence. The  professional  nurse  today, 
whether  hospital  trained  or  college 
trained,  deserves  the  highest  praise  and 
the  deepest  admiration  of  her  fellow 
citizens.  They  are  not  overpaid  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  ard  they  are 
far  from  underworked.  For  most  peo- 
ple, the  constant  strain  of  the  nursing 
profession,  the  intimacy  with  death  and 
disease,  the  responsibilities  that  fall  upon 
these  dedicated  men  and  women,  put 
nurses  in  the  same  category  as  the  mem- 
bers of  other  professions  whose  choice 
of  a  lifework  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  overriding  power  of  conscience  and 
the  will  to  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  hu- 
manity that  characterizes,  for  example, 
teacher.  It  is  not  from  any  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  caliber  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  average  nurse  today  that  the 
nursing  profession  itself  has  urged  the 
expansion  of  college  training  programs. 

First,  the  nurse  today  is  being  called 
upon  Increasingly  to  perform  work  of  a 
scientific  and  technical  nature  which  Is  a 
far  different  thing  from  the  Job  given  to 
the  nurse  of  a  generation  ago.  Let  me 
quote  from  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  25.  1957.  writ- 
ten by  -Wayne  Phillips,  a  journalist  of 
several  years'  experience  on  hospital 
staffs: 

Besides  the  basic  subjects  she  is  expected 
to  have  studied  In  high  school — biology, 
chemistry,  mathematica — the  professional 
nurse  today  must  have  a  good  foundation 
In  anatomy,  physiology,  microbiology,  and 
nutrition.  Through  training  In  the  specific 
needs  of  different  types  of  patients,  she  Is 
Introduced  to  the  principles  not  only  of 
simple  medicine  and  surgery,  but  also  of 
urology,  neurology,  geriatrics,  pediatrics,  ob- 
stetrics, orthopedics,  psychiatry,  sociology, 
gynecology,  ophthalmology,  and  otolaryngol- 
ogy. And  she  mtist  learn  the  techniques 
of  her  profession  as  practiced  in  public 
health  and  clinical  and  industrial  nursing 
as  well  as  in  hospitals. 

The  registered  nurse  today  must  pre- 
pare medications,  assist  at  surgery,  and 
carry  out  professional  duties  which  not 
very  many  years  ago  were  restricted  to 
the  medical  profession  itself.  Here  is 
the  basic  reason  for  the  demands  of 
America's  nurses  that  the  newcomers  to 
the  profession  be  encouraged  and  en- 
abled to  pursue  their  education  to  the 
collegiate  level. 

Today's  nurse  Is  doing  a  magnificent 
Job  for  inadequate  salaries,  on  the  basis 
of  preparation  which  is  not  always  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  complex- 
ities of  the  nurse's  job.  She  is  being 
given  more  and  more  responsibility  of  a 
supervisory  and  educational  capacity. 
The  demands  for  a  broader  based,  more 
professional  training  program  are  tir- 
gent.  The  willingness  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  profession  is  manifest. 
The  time  for  action,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  now. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days  since  HJl. 
1251  was  introduced,  I  have  received 
from  nurses'  associations  and  from 
nursing  educators,  considerable  mail  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  selections  from  this  mall 
be'  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

Fkbkuast  14,  1059. 
The  Honorable  EDrrH  Gkxen, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washin{fton,  D.C. 
Deak  Mas.  Grekn  :  District  12  of  the  Idaho 
State   Nurses   Association   wishes   to  Inform 
you  that  we  are  very  much  In  favor  of  bill 
H.R.  1251.  Collegiate  Nursing  Education  Act. 
Will  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  bill? 
Mrs.  Bakbaka  Johansen,  RJ?., 
Legislative  Committee.  Route  1,  Jerome, 
liaho. 

New  Yokk  State  Nitbses  Association. 

Albany.  N.Y.,  February  17.  1959. 
Hon.  Edith  S.  Green, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  am  writing  to  you  on 
behalf  of  the  New  York  State  Nurses  Associa- 
tion in  support  of  HJl.  1251,  the  Collegiate 
Nursing  Education  Act  of  1950. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  In  this  State 
that  if  we  are  to  meet  the  nursing  shortage 
we  must  have  better  qualified  teaching  and 
administrative  personnel  as  well  as  more  stu- 
dents entering  the  nursing  profession.  Tt 
we  can  increase  the  number  of  students 
entering  baccalaureate  degree  programs  w« 
will  have  taken  a  step  toward  remedying  both 
the  shortage  In  bedside  nursing  and  teaching 
personnel  as  graduates  of  these  profframa  may 
either  remain  In  bedside  nursing  or  In  less 
time  than  It  takes  graduates  of  diploma 
school  programs  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching  and  administrative  poets. 

The  bofu^  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  being  cognisant  of 
the  nursing  shortage  appointed  a  nurse  re- 
sources study  group  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying nursing  personnel  resources  and  needs 
and  facilities  in  professional  nursing  educa- 
tion. These  studies  have  now  been  com- 
pleted, the  first  one  published  In  1950.  the 
second  only  just  released  and  now  awaiting 
publication.  Copies  of  both  of  these  studies 
are  enclosed  for  your  Information. 

Acting  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
nurse  resources  study  group,  the  regents 
sponsored  the  following  bills  in  the  State 
legislature : 

Senate  Int.  1846.  Brydges;  Assembly  Int. 
2563,  D.  B.  Lawrence:  It  would  amend  sec- 
tions 601  and  611  of  the  education  law,  to 
establish  150  additional  regents  scholarshlpe 
for  basic  professional  education  in  nursing, 
to  be  awarded  on  statewide  basis  to  pupils 
having  highest  standing  on  State  list  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  merit  regardless  of  resi- 
dence. The  measure,  which  was  referred  to 
the  senate  finance  and  assembly  ways  and 
means  committees  carries  an  appropriation 
of  $46,200. 

Senate  Int.  2429,  Brydges;  Assembly  Int. 
3091.  Brady:  Adds  new  section  626,  repeals 
section  613,  education  law,  to  change  and 
extend  provisions  relating  to  scholarships 
for  advance  professional  educational  nurs- 
ing to  provide  for  60  regents  fellowships  for 
teachers  and  administrators  of  nursing,  with 
awards  to  be  based  upon  competitive  exam- 
inations and  entitle  holder  to  $2,500  if  In- 
come is  $1,000  or  less,  and  If  Income  exceeds 
such  amount,  award  shall  be  diminished  by 
$1  for  each  $4  over  $1,000,  with  no  grant  to 
be  less  than  $500;  provides  for  payments, 
fixes  conditions  of  awards  and  appropriates 
$132,000.  Assembly  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee. 

Comment:  Under  the  present  law.  New 
York  State  annually  grants  30  State  scholar- 
ships for  advanced  nursing  education. 
Each  such  scholarship  is  for  $750  for  1  year 
of  study. 
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While  berth  of  these  measures,  U  passed 
and  signed  Into  law,  would  be  of  tremendous 
assistance  to  us  In  this  State  they  would 
not  nearly  meet  the  real  need  as  evidenced 
In  the  reports  of  the  nurse  resources  study 
group,  so  you  see  that  even  though  on  a 
State  level  we  are  making  every  attempt  to 
secure  financial  assistance  we  also  need  the 
kind  of  help  proposed  In  your  bill. 

We  are,  therefore,  urging  you  to  do  all  In 
your  power  to  secure'  passage  of  H.R.  1251 
not  only  because  U  will  help  to  prepare  more 
nurses  but  betause  It  will  be  reflected  In  the 
kind  of  care  the  public  deserves. 

May  we  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  our  profes- 
sion. Having  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
you  address  our  group  in  Washington  last 
year  we  now  feel  more  than  ever  indebted  to 
you. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Kathkrine  E.  Render.  R.N., 

Executive  Director. 

Alabaua   Stati   Nurses"    Association, 

Montgomery.  Ala..  February  17,  1959. 
Hon.  Edith  S.  Green-, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington  25.  D.C. 

Dea*  Mrs.  Green:  A.  executive  director 
of  the  Alabama  State  Nurses'  Association,  I 
Wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of  Alabama 
nurses  for  your  interest  in  nursing  educa- 
atlon  and  your  efforts  In  expanding  oppor- 
tunities for  this  education  In  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United  States  In 
the  Introduction  of  H.R.  1251  In  the  Houte 
of  Representatives  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  scholar.«;blps  for  col- 
legiate education  In  the  field  of  nursing. 
Members  of  the  Alabama  State  Nurses'  As- 
sociation are?  cognizant  of  the  vital  need  In 
this  State  for  the  expansion  of  collegiate 
educational  facilities  and  for  scholarbhlp 
assistance. 

•  There  Is  a  critical  need  in  Alabama  for 
qualified  teachers,  supervisors  and  consult- 
ants In  nursing  If  the  people  o:  the  State 
are  to  receive  optimum  nursing  care.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  education  and 
the  relatively  low  salaries  in  the  nursing 
profession  few  Alabama  nurses  can  afTora 
to  leave  their  Jobs  for  an  extended  period 
of  time,  obtaining  their  advanced  prepara- 
tion on  a  sporadic,  piecemeal  basis — night 
classes  combined  with  full  or  part  time  em- 
ployment. According  to  a  recent  survey  :;5 
percent  of  the  active  nurses  In  Alabama  have 
earned  some  credits  toward  a  degree.  Every 
available  scholarship  on  the  baccalaureate 
level  is  being  used  and  requests  for  addi- 
tional  scholarship  assistance  are   frequent. 

Preparation  beyond  the  ba.sic  level  Is  gen- 
erally considered  necessary  for  nursing  edu- 
cation, public  health  nursing,  occupulional 
health  nursing,  anesthesia  and  certain  levels 
in  Institutional  nursing.  Alabama  nurses, 
however,  have  been  handicapped  In  securing 
nursing  education  to  Qt  them  adequately  for 
positions  In  these  fields  as  Indicated  by 
the  results  of  a  1958  study  of  nursing  needs 
In  the  State.  In  the  field  of  nursing  educa- 
tion 5  percent  are  shown  to  have  no  prepara- 
tion beyond  the  basic  level  while  29  percent 
have  some  hoiu-s  toward  a  degree.  Approx- 
imately 25  percent  of  the  public  health 
nurses.  64  percent  of  the  Institutional 
nurses,  67  percent  of  occupational  health 
nurses  and  20  percent  of  the  anesthetists 
have  no  additional  education  beyond  the 
R.N.  ' 

There  are  two  collegiate  nursing  programs 
In  the  State,  one  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama headed  by  Eh-.  Florence  Hlxson  as  dean. 
the  other  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  where  Mrs. 
Lillian  Harvey  Is  dean.  Both  of  these  schools 
have  limited  facilities  at  present,  a  problem, 
which  will  naturally  be  emphasized  as  the 
student  body  Increases. 


Alabama  during  the  past  year  was  unable 
to  use  several  of  the  traineeshlps  granted 
under  title  n  of  Public  Law  911  as  we  did 
not  have  graduates  holding  baccalaureate 
degrees  eUglble  for  admission  to  the  masters 
program. 

Assuring   you  of  the   full   cooperation   of 
the   nurses  of  Alabama,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Walter  Bragg  Smfth,  R.N. 


Kansas  State  Nurses'  Association, 

Topeka.  Kans..  February  16,  1959. 
Hon.  Edith  S    Orexn. 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
of  the  bill  you  are  introducing  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  will  provide  grants 
and  scholarships  for  collegiate  education  In 
the  fljld  of  nursing.  We  ap'ireclate  your 
concern  and  your  practical  clTorts  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  proi^rams  In  nursing 
education  In  colleges  .\nd  universities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  department  of 
nursing.  Is  the  only  collcplate  program  for 
nursing  education  in  Kansas.  !one  of  the 
great  needs  at  this  school  Is  ^r  qualified 
faculty  to  teach  the  students  seeking  en- 
trance to  the  prog'am.  Th:s  year  there  were 
more  applicants  for  this  particular  school 
of  nursing  than  c  >uld  be  accepted  with  the 
limited  number  of  faculty  for  the  school  of 
nursing.  We  believe  that  this  bill  which 
you  are  Introducing  will  assist  directly  with 
this  critical  need  in  our  Stite. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HuLDA  O.  Wfcfner.  R(N.. 

Exectitive  Secretary. 


The  Connfcticut 
State  Nurses'  A.-i.soriATiON, 
Hartford   Conn..    February    13.   1959 
Representative  Edith  S.  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs  Grein  :  We  are  a  conntUuent  of 
the  American  Nurses'  Association  and 
speak  for  the  graduate  nurse  population  In 
Connecticut.  In  this  State  there  are  15.000 
active  practitioner?  In  professional  nursing. 
B?cause  of  the  demands  of  our  numerou.s 
urb:ni  centers,  nursing  In  Connecticut  pre- 
sents a  complex  pirture. 

We  have  Just  learned  thriugh  the  Amerl- 
cnn  Nurses'  As-^nciatlon  that  vou  have  intro- 
duced H  R.  1251.  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  scholarships  fur  col- 
legiate education  in  the  field  of  nurr,ing.  and 
for  other  purpo.=es. 

We  should  like  to  expre.'-s  sincere  appreci- 
ation to  you  on  behalf  or  the  nur.scs  of 
Conn»ctlrut  for  this  fine  evidence  of  your 
public  intercut.  Favorable  action  on  this 
bill  will  benefit  not  only  nur.>cs  but  through 
them,  all  citizens  in  the  United  States.  'lo 
lucre  ise  our  schools  by  at  least  40  percent 
In  the  next  decade  and  to  rtTfeet  Inrrea.sed 
demands  for  nursing  .service,  we  too.  concur 
with  you  that  f.ivorable  considi^ration  be 
given  to  this  bill. 

We  in  Connecticut  feel  very  strongly  as 
to  the  need  fur  such  a  law.  At  present  we 
have  only  two  collegiate  schools  of  nursing 
In  our  State,  the  University  of  Connecticut 
under  the  guidance  of  Dean  Carolyn  L.  Wid- 
mer  (who  is  also  the  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Nurses'  Association)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brldgeiwrt  under  the  leadership 
of  Dc»an  Martha  P.  Jayne. 

Two  additional  collegiate  schools  In  Con- 
necticut have  closed  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  one  connected  with  a  liberal  art.s 
collie  (St.  Joseph's)  and  the  second  a  post- 
baccalaureate  program  at  Yale.  We  In  Con- 
necticut have  felt  the  loss  of  these  schools 
most  keenly.  Although  we  know  we  need 
33  percent  of  our  people  prepared  on  a 
bachelor's  level  In  Connecticut,  only  10  per- 


cent of  our  students  are  eiu-olled  In  ■chooli 
with  bachelor's  level  preparation. 

Nursing  studies  in  Connecticut  have  shown 
that  present  faculty  members  of  several  of 
our  nursing  schools  are  Inadequately  pre- 
pared for  teaching.  And  not  only  U  there 
a  shortage  of  teachers,  but  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  qualified  supervisory  personnel  and 
of  professional  registered  nurses  In  Con- 
necticut also.  The  public  health  nurses  In 
our  State  ranked  39th  nationally  In  a  1967 
survey  made  by  the  USPHS  In  the  number 
of  nurses  In  public  health  positions  who  have 
had  at  least  1  year  of  approved  preparation 
In  public  health  nursing. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  Federal  trainee- 
ships  granttd  In  the  last  legislative  session, 
lliese  have  been  helpful,  but  they  are  only 
the  beginning.  Br'cavise  our  need  Is  so  great 
we  in  Connecticut  are  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  lm|)rovlng  our  local  area — we  have 
introduced  a  bill  In  our  1959  State  legisla- 
ture asking  for  scholarship  aid  to  registered 
nurr.es  on  a  baccalaureate  level — but  we  also 
need  Federal  assistance. 

We  mu.st  have  well-prepared  faculty  In 
order  to  Increase  our  student  nurse  enroll- 
ment. If  we  can  do  this,  we  can  thus  offer 
optimum  care  to  the  Increased  number  of 
patients  our  cver-lncreaslng  lifespan  and 
growing  population  presage. 

We  hope  sincerely  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  you  to  lend  your  support  for  an  early 
hearing.  We.  In  turn,  shall  be  happy  to  sub- 
mit more  detail  as  the  time  for  the  hearing 
approaches. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eleanor  Lttndbi.ad.  R  N., 

Eiecutnc  Secretary. 


Colorado  NfR.«;E:j>'  A.ssociation. 

Dtuter.  Colo  .  February  16,  1959. 
Representative  Edith  S  Green, 
House  of  ncpresrntatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mrs  Grffn  :  The  Colorado  Nurses' 
A.esoclatlon  Is  vitally  Interested  In  your  bill, 
H.R.  12r)l,  and  Is  most  grateful  to  you  for 
your  Interest  In  the  nursing  profession. 
Nursing  education  Is  greatly  In  need  of  the 
help  that  interested  and  willing  i)ersons  such 
iis  you  can  give,  and  we're  deeply  apprecia- 
tive. 

since  the  Introd'irt'.on  of  your  bill,  we 
have  dl.scussed  It  with  the  directors  of  the 
b.iccal aureate  pro^^rams  in  nursing  In  this 
Ht:\te.  and  all  have  cxpre.-^sed  the  same  prob- 
lems. 

There  boil  down  to  the  extreme  need  for 
well-ciui.liOed  teachers  ai.J  superviFors.  and 
for  funds  to  olJtaln  facilities  and  In.'tructors 
to   provide   the.'-e    people. 

The  dirert(^rs  in  Coloradf)  feel  th-.U  persons 
with  :i(Jequ;ite  prepar.ition  In  currlf  uliini- 
buUding.  In  supervision.  In  prescnt-d.iy  con- 
cepts of  how  U)  te.ich.  are  fadly  lackini',  and 
that  the  present  Federal  traincefhi;  s  help 
only  the  .stocler;  s.  not  the  -C'vx.ls  ul  iiur  i:if,. 
since  the  tuu.oii  dors  not  he^ln  to  m'~et  tl.c 
co.st  of  (ilitainliiij  such  adtqualcly  ij.tji.Ui  J 
personnel. 

Tho>:e  with  whom  we  have  dlscur^rd  th'' 
fltu::t)()n  feel  very  stn  ncly  that  there  sluu'.U 
be  a  pf>ol  of  b.  ccalaurcate  degree  i  eople, 
from  which  can  be  prepared  in  llie  nia:  ters 
program  the  teacii.rs.  atlniuiisirat'TS.  aiid 
super, i:ors  fo  badly  n.^edcd  They  Ue'.ie\e 
that  .turh  a  prt)gr..m  might  encoun.Ke  a  .■'tir- 
vey  c>f  the  presfp.t  ma- tc  rs  decree  curricu- 
lum wh.ch  presently  fccnis  lacking  In  a  num- 
ber of  aica.s,  especially  those  of  outright 
teaching  methods  and  certain  clinical  areas, 
as  wi-U  as  udn-,ln;.str.itlve  techniques. 

We  have  in  Colorado  three  schools  of  nurs- 
ing o.Terlng  bi.ccalaurcale  programs.  Fol- 
lowli'.g  Is  a  list  of  these  scho<jl3  with  the 
names  of  the  directors  of  the  proyrams.  We 
believe  that  you  will  hear  from  these  people, 
too,  about  their  needs. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Loughran,  Dean.  School  of 
Nuri,ing,    University    of    Colorado.    Boulder, 
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Colo  ;  Miss  Loul.se  Golden.  Director,  School 
ol  Nursing.  University  of  Denver.  Denver, 
Colo  ;  Miss  Margaret  Metzger,  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Nursing.  Loretto  Heights  College, 
Loretto.   Colo. 

A  check  with  the  director  of  public  health 
nr.r  Ing  In  Colorado  brought  to  light  the  fact 
tlial  only  about  50  percent  of  the  public 
l,e:Uth  supervisors  have  degrees,  and  only 
:  oout  45  percent  of  the  staff  nurses  In  local 
health  units  are  graduates  of  degree  pro- 
grams although  80  percent  of  these  nurses 
have  public  health  preparation.  The  great 
need  In  Colorado  is  for  trained  public  health 
nurses  for  the  rural  areas.  About  4  percent 
ol  the  Colorado  population  has  no  general- 
ized public  health  nursing  service  whatever. 
We  were  told  that  about  12  20  cuallfled  pub- 
lic health  nurses  could  be  use<l  throughout 
the  state,  particularly  In  the  rjral  areas. 

Again,  we  express  our  very  great  appreci- 
ation for  the  work  ycu  are  doing  on  behalf 
of  the  nursing  profession,  and  assure  you  of 
our  cooperation  and  help  wherever  possible. 
Very  sincerely, 

Margaret  Lewis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation. 


Tennessee  Nurses'  Association,  Inc., 

Na.thi^ille.  Tenn.,  February  16, 1959. 
Hon.  Edith  8.  Green. 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Tho.se  of  us  present  at 
the  ANA  conference  on  legislation  In  Wash- 
ington last  year  still  recall  your  stimulating 
keynote  address  with  enthusiasm.  It  Is  with 
much  satisfaction  that  we  have  learned  of 
your  Introduction  of  the  Colleg'ate  Nursing 
Education  Act  of  1959  In  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Since  a  resurvey  of  nursing  needs  and  re- 
sources In  this  State  In  1955  revealed  our 
critical  shortage  of  adequately  prepared  nurs- 
ing personnel,  we  have  been  working  dili- 
gently to  bring  about  solutions  to  some  of 
our  problems.  At  the  moment  we  have  two 
bills  In  the  State  legislature  and  a  third  to 
be  Introduced.  Because  of  this  activity,  we 
have  certain  reports  containing  data  about 
nursing  needs  In  Tennessee  that  will  Interest 
you.  Also,  this  Information  will  Indicate  to 
you  that  the  enactment  of  your  bill,  H  R. 
1251.  would  help  u^  meet  the  health  needs 
of  this  particular  State. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  ctntlnued  In- 
terest In  nursing  and  your  w.lllngness  to 
work  for  expanding  opportunltUs  In  nursing 
education  In  colleg-s  and  i  nlver:-.ltie8.  If  we 
can  be  of  any  assistance  to  yoa,  please  let 
us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mart  ErrzABETH  Dunn. 

Registered  Nurse. 


Colambot  Day  Shonid  Be  a  National 
Holiday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19, 1959 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4188, 
to  make  October  12.  Columbus  Day,  a 
legal  holiday. 

Columbus  Day  Is  already  a  State  holi- 
day in  39  out  of  our  49  States. 

In  fact  the  only  States  which  do  not 
pay  honor  to  the  discovery  of  America 
are  Alaska,   the  District  of  Columbia. 


Idaho.  Maine.  Massachusetts.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota. 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

It  is  not  always  called  Coliunbus  Day. 
In  Alabama  October  12  is  designated  as 
Fraternal  Day.  In  Indiana.  North  Da- 
kota, and  Ohio  it  is  called  Discovery  Day, 
and  in  Wisconsin  it  is  known  as  Landing 
Day. 

Arkan.sas,  Iowa,  and  Oregon  call  it 
Memorial  Day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  so  many  of 
the  States  celebrating  October  12  each 
year  as  a  legal  or  public  holiday,  the 
time  has  come  to  make  it  known  as  a 
national  holiday  for  all  Americans. 

Certainly  there  is  no  event  deserving 
more  of  nationwide  acknowledgment  and 
celebration  than  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Christopher  Columbus. 

There  is  no  p>erson  in  history,  to  whom 
the  American  citizenry  is  more  indebted, 
than  Christopher  Columbus;  no  person 
of  greater  fortitude  and  determination; 
no  person  who  better  exemplifies  the 
American  impulse  to  discover  new  hori- 
zons, to  press  forward,  to  prove  for  our- 
selves the  falseness  of  outmoded 
theories;  and  no  person  has  made  greater 
self-sacrifice  or  taken  greater  risks  in 
order  to  serve  the  future  of  humanity. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  Columbus  Day 
be  declared  by  Congress  as  a  legal  na- 
tional holiday. 


Crime  PreTention  Week  Obserred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  19,  1959 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  .s  a 
sad  fact  that  crime  has  become  big  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  Major  crimes 
last  year  neared  the  3  million  mark,  an 
appalling  increase  of  50  percent  since 
1952. 

Recently,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said: 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  law 
enforcement  faces  today  Is  the  apathy  and 
disinterest  of  a  large  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. Far  too  many  of  our  citizens  seem 
to  look  upon  lawlessness  as  a  matter  of  con- 
cern only  to  the  courts,  the  police,  and  others 
In   related   professional   fields. 

Last  week,  the  Exchange  Club  of  Fair- 
view  Park.  Ohio,  which  lies  in  the  23d 
District,  took  a  giant  step  in  dispelling 
their  community's  apathy  and  disinter- 
est in  crime  prevention. 

Mr.  Arlin  Weardahl  was  chairman  of 
the  Exchange  Club's  observance  of  Crime 
Prevention  Week,  February  8-14.  in  F^ir- 
view  Park.  Mr.  Weardahl  and  his  com- 
mittee performed  a  yeoman  service  in 
rallying  local  churches,  parent-teacher 
organizations,  youth  clubs,  service 
groups,  and  law-enforcement  agencies  in 
an  impressive,  week-long  series  of  crime 
prevention  programs. 

The  Fairview  Herald,  published  by  Mr, 
Emil  M.  Uschelbec,  gave  strong  support 
to  the  week's  activities,  featuring  a  four- 
page  spread  on  crime  prevention  in  its 
February  5  edition.    Commenting  in  its 


editorial      columns,      the      newspaper 
stressed : 

Such  a  program  also  depends  upon  the 
Interest  of  the  average  resident — your  neigh- 
bor and  mine — who  helps  the  police,  the 
schools  and  the  churches  to  do  the  Job. 
Crime  is  not  absent  from  suburban  com- 
munities such  as  ours — but  we  feel  It  is  being 
effectively  combated  by  such  a  program  as 
this  one. 

Highlights  of  the  week  included  spe- 
cial church  services;  talks  by  Juvenile 
Court  Judge  Albert  A.  Woldman,  De- 
tective Robert  Lee  and  Patrolman  Fred 
Standen,  and  Cuyahoga  County  Prose- 
cutor John  T.  Corrigan;  a  special  proc- 
lamation by  Mayor  James  A.  Dunson; 
open  house  at  the  Fairview  Police  De- 
partment under  the  charge  of  Chief  Al- 
bert Burkhart. 

Cooperating  with  the  Exchange  Club 
in  sponsoring  Crime  Prevention  Week  in 
Fairview  Park  were  the  city  administra- 
tion, the  police  department,  the  Boosters 
Club,  the  recreation  department,  the 
amateur  coaches  association,  the  F'air- 
view  Athletic  Club,  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Weardahl's  committee  was  com- 
posed of  the  Reverend  Fred  E.  Blue,  Jr., 
and  Bill  Gillam,  of  the  Exchange  Club, 
and  Mayor  Dunson,  Chief  Burkhart,  Dr. 
Prank  Barr.  of  the  Fairview  Park  schools, 
and  Recreation  Director  Nelson  Russ. 


President  Frondizi's  Visit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  19,  1959 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  first  month  of  1959  a 
friendly  and  good  will  conquest  of  the 
United  States  by  the  scholar-statesman 
President  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Arturo 
Frondizi.  Next  month  the  Chief  Execu- 
tives of  Eire  and  El  Salvador  visit  Wash- 
ington and  other  great  cities  of  cur 
Nation.  These  visits  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  mere  junkets;  they  present 
to  America  the  image  of  our  allies  and 
they  present  to  our  allies  a  proper  image 
of  the  United  States. 

There  were  many  special  aspects  of  the 
visit  of  President  Frondizi;  first,  he  came 
in  the  wake  of  the  publicized  tour  of 
Soviet  Russia's  Mikoyan,  who  tried  to  sell 
us  on  comradeship  with  the  Commu- 
nists. As  the  head  of  International 
Packers  in  Chicago,  A.  Thomas  Taylor, 
said  in  introducing  President  Frondizi: 

We  prefer  the  spirit  of  partnership  offered 
by  Argentina  to  the  spirit  of  comradeship 
offered  by  Russia. 

During  his  10  conference-filled  days  in 
10  cities,  President  Frondizi  dispelled  any 
lingering  doubts  in  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
can business  and  industrial  Interests 
that  we  have  anything  to  fear  in  the 
partnership  he  offers  our  investors  in  the 
development  of  the  enormous  resources 
of  his  country.  As  DeGauUe  has  done 
in  France,  as  Britain'^  belt-tightening 
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.  did  after  the  war,  so  has  Prondizi's 
austerity  program  impressed  all  of  us 
with  his  dedicated  determination  to 
solve  the  economic  problems  of  his  coim- 
try  with  a  courageous  disregard  for  the 
normal  political  perils. 

Further,  a  group  of  25  Argentine  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders  have  come 
here  to  visit  their  counterparts  in 
America,  and  they  have  candidly  ex- 
plained that  most  of  them  were  opposed 
to  Dr.  Prondizi  in  his  elections  which 
made  him  President,  but  his  courase 
since  Inauguration  has  so  impresKed 
them  that  they  now  find  themselves  in 
full  support  of  his  effort.s  to  strengthen 
the  economy  of  their  country.  Theirs 
is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  Frondizi 
leadership. 

All  of  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  country,  because  we  know  the 
many  shrewd  moves  of  Soviet  Russia  to 
infiltrate  not  only  the  culture  and  gov- 
ernment of  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  also  their  economy. 
For  a  time.  foUowin:^  tlie  an'^ry  out- 
bursts a::ainst  us  thr^ivi 'hout  Lai  in 
America  at  the  time  of  Vice  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  South  America,  we  were 
shocked  and  shamed  by  the  obvious 
weaknesses  in  our  relations  with  our 
onetime  good  neighbors.  President 
Frondizi  has  reassured  us  that  at  least 
in  the  southernmost  anchorage  of  the 
hemisphere,  we  have  strong  and  sood 
friends  who  are  eager  to  be  partners 
with  us. 

Certainly,  in  this  connection,  tlic  work 
of  the  State  Departments  Division  of 
Protocol,  under  Wiley  Buchanan  and 
his  Deputy  Chief.  Clem  Conser.  is  to  be 
highly  commended.  And,  al.so,  in  pass- 
ing, I  would  like  to  note  another  role 
in  this  fine  presentation  of  a  clear  image 
of  Argentina  to  the  United  States.  -^- 
refer  to  the  splendid  public  relations  in 
the  handling  of  the  iixformational  task 
of  the  Frondizi  trip.  I  understand  this 
was  handled  through  Tex  McCrary's 
pubUc  relations  firm.  He  and  his  as- 
sociate, Jerry  Finkelstein,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  performing  a  valuable  sei'v- 
Ice  to  this  country  when  they  make 
available  to  the  U.S.  press,  quickly  and 
concisely,  all  the  necessary  background 
information  on  the  Government  they 
represent. 

We  all  know  our  failing  as  a  nation 
to  think  of  other  nations  in  terms  of  in- 
dividual images — nearly  400  million 
people  of  India  are  symbolized  in  Pre- 
mier Nehru:  Francfi'iwas  almost  anony- 
mous until  De  GaUlie;  England  is  the 
Royal  Family  and  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill; and  unfortunately,  a  few  dictators 
have  cast  their  shadows  across  the 
image  of  the  whole  of  Latin  America: 
Peron,  Batista.  Perez-Jimenez,  and  still 
TrujlUo.  But  now  there  is  emerging  a 
new  image  of  Latin  America:  In  El  Sal- 
vador, Jose  Maria  Lemus;  in  Chile,  Jorge 
AUessandri;  in  Mexico,  Adolfo  Lopez 
Mateos;  in  Venezuela,  Romulo  Betan- 
court. 

And  clearest  Image  of  all.  reminiscent 
of  our  own  Woodrow  Wilson,  is  Frondizi 
of  Argentina,  who  has  in  10  days  almost 
wiped  out  the  memory  of  Peron.  Of 
Dr.  Prondizi  it  can  be  trulv  said:  "He 


came,  we  saw,  he  conquered."  This  is 
a  healthy  victory  for  international  pub- 
lic relations. 


A  Bill  Which  Proposes  Congressional 
Procedares  for  Handling  Contempt  of 
Congress  Citations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OK    MlSSOlT.I 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  winch 
will  amend  section  194  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  in  .'jub- 
stancC  that  all  contempt  citations  which 
issue  out  of  a  Hou;,e  committee  will  be 
referred   to   the   House  Judiciary   Com- 
mittee for  its  study,  recommendations 
and  report  to  the  House.    Contempt  pro- 
ceedinf-is  are  serious  and  should  not  be 
lightly  entertained.    If  the  present  House 
procedures   which   treat   them   casually 
without  ade<iuate  study  are  not  chanfied 
the  Hou.se  will  continue  to  find  it  difficult 
to  have  contempt  citations  enforced  by 
the  courts  in  judicial  proceedini'.s.    The 
result    will    be    that    the    investii^atin.ij 
powers  of  the  House  will  continue  to  bo 
badly  weakened.    It  is  the  basic  prero^-a- 
tive  of  the  Congress  to  investit'.ate  and 
legislate  in  lej^itimate  areas  of  inquiry. 
This  is  not  an  unlimited  right.    It  is  sub- 
ject   to    reasonable    and    necessary    re- 
straints which  are  contained  in  the  same 
-.instrument   which  created   this  lejnsla- 
"tive  prcro.catlve.  the  Constitution.    In  its 
search  for  information  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  bring  before  its  com- 
mittee forums  hundreds   of  citizens  to 
testify  and   to  relate  their  experiences 
pertinent    to   the   legislative  matter   in 
question.     If  we  in  the  Congress  are  to 
perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  us  by 
the  Constitution,  it  is  essential  that  we 
have  the  help  and  cooperation  of  all  our 
citizens.    We  must  have  respect  from  the 
people  for  our  congressional  investit,'ative 
committees  for  from  a  healthy  respect 
comes    the    necessary   cooperation.      To 
gain   this   respect,   we   in   the   Congress 
must  in  turn  respect  the  individual  rights 
of  all  citizens  who  appear  before  our  fact- 
finding   committees    to    encourage    the 
nece.ssary  rapport  between  the  investi- 
gator and  the  witness.     It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  set  up  proper  proce- 
dures that  will  strike  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween committee  rights  and  obligations 
arising  from  its  legislative  power  and  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  our  individual 
citizen.    The  very  nature  of  a  contempt 
proceeding    denotes    disarirecment    be- 
tv.'een  the  investigator  and  the  witne.ss. 
This  disagreement  could  be  the  result 
of  one  or  many  complex  reasons.     It 
could  result  from  a  disregard  and  dis- 
respect for  a  duly  constituted  legislative 
investigative  body.     The  question  then 
arises  what  has  occasioned  this  disrespect 
for  a  particular  committee.    When  alle- 


gations are  made  that  a  committee  has 
itself  violated  the  individual  and  consti- 
tutional rights  of  a  citizen  who  has  ap- 
peared before  its  committee  then  a 
legitimate  point  of  inquiry  is  raised 
which  forms  a  very  Important  part  of 
the  bundle  of  facts  leading  up  to  the  re- 
quest by  the  committee  for  a  contempt 
citation. 

Is  the  citing  committee  an  appropriate 
judue  of  its  ailcged  abuse  and  disref.:ard 
of  the  nght.s  of  the  individual  witness? 
I  submit  that  it  is  not.     Is  it  consistent 
with  our  basic  .sense  of  fair  play  to  per- 
mit the  accuser  to  try  and  find  guilty  the 
accused  of  an  act  which  may  have  be?n 
the  consequence  of  the  accuser  s  act?    To 
ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.     What 
then  is  the  solution.'    A  possible  solution 
lies  in  a  fair  and  impartial  conure.ssional 
review   by   an    appropriate   Htiuse   com- 
mittee    I  submit  that  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  this  instance  would  be 
an    appropriate    committee    for    review. 
Under  present  House  rules  it  is  po.ssible 
for  the  particular  committee  in  question 
to  come  before  the  House  with  its  re- 
quest  for   the  contempt  citation  of   an 
alU'Liedly  recalcitrant  witness  to  present 
the  matter  under  a  rule  limiting  debate 
where  only  one  point  of  view  is  presented 
and  to  stcure  House  action  on  such  a 
serious    m.itter    without    a    full    inquiry 
into  all  of  the  facts  leading  up  to  the 
committee's   request   for   such    citation. 
The  allecation  has  been  made  that  a  par- 
ticular  House    committee    has    violated 
Hou.sc    rules    of    procedure    and    disre- 
fiarded  the  individual  rights  of  the  par- 
ticular witness.     Then  it  is  appropriate 
and  nece.s.sary  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  to   make   inquiry    into   these 
charges  to  determine  their  validity  or 
invalidity  as  the  cise  may  be.    The  House 
must  determine  for  itself  whether  one  of 
its  committees  has  exceeded  the  bounds 
when  a  report  and  resolution  for  a  con- 
tempt citation  is  presented  to  it  by  one 
of  its  committees.     It  should  consider 
among  other  things,  first,  what  are  the 
limits  of  the  constitutional  authorities 
of  the  Congress  to  investigate;   second, 
what  is  the  extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  that 
the  House  granted  to  the  committee  in- 
volved:   third,   has   the   committee   fol- 
lowed the  rules  of  procedure  established 
by  the  Congress  in  conducting  the  in- 
vestigation and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
allced   contempt.     The   failure   of   the 
House  of  Representatives  to  thoroughly 
consider  each   request   for   a  contempt 
citation    has    resulted    in    the    judicial 
reprimands   contained   in    the   Watkins 
decision  and  the  Arthur  Miller  case  and 
others.    The  review  of  each  request  for  a 
contempt  citation  by  an  impartial  third 
party  will  make  each  of  us  more  aware  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  our  citizens 
who  appear  before  our  committees  and 
the  duties  which  they  demand  for  their 
protection    and    preservation.      It    will 
then  be  self-discipline  that  will  thwart 
possible  congressional  committee  abuses 
rather  than  attempt  by  the  judiciary  to 
discipline  the  Congress.    If  this  is  done 
the  constitutional  rights  of  our  citizens 
will  be  preserved  and  the  dignity  and 
integrity  and  powers  of  the  Congress  will 
be  maintained.    I  earnestly  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  proposed  bill  will  fill 
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the  obvious  needs  as  above  outlined.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  act 
upon  this  bill  this  year. 


Who's  Who  aad  What  Is  Going  on  ii^ 
Space — A  Space  Lesson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 1959 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Abe  Sll- 
verstj?in  is  Director  of  Space  Flight  De- 
velopment at  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  headquarters 
In  Washington.  DC.  Before  the  NASA 
was  established,  on  October  1,  1958.  he 
was  associate  director  of  the  Lewis  Fligljt- 
Propulsion  Laboratory.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
a  research  center  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics,  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  NASA. 

Sllverstein  directs  those  NASA  pro- 
irrams  aimed  at  the  development  of  space 
flight.  Development  programs  under  his 
direction  include  space  probes  and 
maimed  and  unmanned  satellite  systems. 
He  is  also  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  propulsion  systems  capable  of 
powering  these  space  vehicles. 

Silversteln  is  a  native  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  where  he  attended  local  granunar 
and  high  schools.  He  earned  a  bachelor 
of  science  in  mechanical  engineering  de- 
gree in  1929,  and  a  mechanical  engmeer- 
ing  degree  in  1929,  and  a  mechanical 
engineer  professional  degree  in  1934, 
from  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  was 
awarded  an  honorar*  Ph.  D.  degree  by 
Case  Institute  of  Technology  in  1958. 

Silverstem  joined  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Aeronautics  in  1929 
and  soon  after  helped  design  the  full- 
scale  wind  tunnel  at  the  Langley  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory.  He  later  was  placed 
in  charge  of  this  facility  and  directed  re- 
search which  increased  the  high-speed 
performance  of  most  of  the  combat  air- 
craft of  World  War  II.  This  work  was 
recognized  as  a  major  factor  in  gaining 
U.S.  air  superiority  during  the  war. 

In  1943  he  was  transferred  to  the  Lewis 
Laboratory  at  Cleveland  to  select  and 
train  a  staff  which  he  directed  in  re- 
search at  the  altitude  wind  timnel. 
These  investigations  led  to  significant 
improvements  in  both  reciprocating  and 
early  tiu'bojet  aircraft  engines.  He  also 
pioneered  with  large-scale  ramjet  en- 
gines, now  used  on  certain  missiles. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  U.  Silver- 
stein  was  directing  the  work  at  several 
major  research  facilities  at  Lewis.  He 
directed  the  erection  of  the  $9  million 
NACA  8-  by  6-foot  supersonic  wind  tun- 
nel, first  operated  in  1949.  and  the  $33 
million  NACA  10-  by  10-foot  supersonic 
wind  tunnel,  completed  In  1956.  These 
facilities,  the  largest  wind  tunnels  of 
their  kind  in  the  world,  have  greatly 
accelerated  the  development  of  super- 
sonic aircraft.  In  1952  he  was  appointed 
associate  director  oX  .the  Lewis  Labora- 


tory, a  post  he  held  until  he  was  named 
to  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  NASA. 

Sllverstein  was  a  member  of  several 
NACA  committees  and  subcommittees, 
including:  Committee  on  Aerodynamics, 
1946  to  1947;  Subcommittee  on  Self -Pro- 
pelled Guided  Missiles,  1945  to  1947; 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Flow,  1947; 
Subcommittee  on  High-Speed  Aerody- 
namics. 1945  to  1957;  Committee  on 
Powerplants  for  Aircraft,  1951  to  1957; 
and  the  Special  Committee  on  Space 
Technology,  1958. 

He  served  sus  chairman  of  the  Cleve- 
land section  of  the  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautical Sciences,  1946  to  1947.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  conmiittee  on  arrange- 
ments for  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences  and 
the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society,  held  m 
New  York  City,  m  1949.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Development  appointed  him  a  member 
of  the  Technical  Advisory  Panel  on  Aero- 
nautics for  the  year  1955,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  ad  hoc  working  group  on 
rockets  for  1956.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  scientific  advisory  board  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  1956  and 
1957.  and  chairman  of  the  OASD  tech- 
nical advisory  panel  on  aeronautics,  ad 
hoc  group  on  propulsion  for  aircraft  and 
missiles.  He  was  a  member  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense's  steering 
group  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Aeronau- 
tics for  1958. 

Sllverstein  was  American  representa- 
tive to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences  and  the 
Royal  Aeronautical  Society,  in  London, 
In  1947.  He  delivered  the  annual  Wright 
Brothers  Lecture  before  the  IAS  m  1949. 

He  is  a  member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi.  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Institute  of  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences. 

Sllverstein,  his  wife  Marion,  and  their 
three  children.  Joseph.  Judith,  and 
David,  live  at  7205  RoUingwood  Drive. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md. 


George  Washington  and  Brooklyn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Brooklyn  are  not  only  celebratmg  the 
227th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  but  also  the  335th 
anniversary  of  the  formal  settlement  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  first  actual  purchase  of  land  on 
the  present  site  of  Brooklyn  was  made 
in  1636  at  about  what  is  now  Gowanus 
Bay.  Between  the  following  year  and 
1654  a  colony  of  Walloons  built  their 
dwellings  on  Waal-boght.  which  we  now 
know  as  Wallabout  Bay. 

As  early  as  1642 — only  6  years  after  the 
first  land  purchase — a  ferry  had  been 
established  by  one  Cornells  Dircksen. 
operatinff  fnxn  Peck  Slip,  over  in  Man- 
hattan, to  what  Is  now  Fulton  Street. 


Nearby,  at  the  intersection  of  Pulton 
and  South  Streets,  the  settlement  of 
Breukelen — Broken  Land — was  estab- 
lished. It  was  named  for  a  village  in 
Old  Holland. 

In  1643  Lady  Deborah  Moody,  having 
been  excommunicated  by  the  Puritan 
Church  in  Massachusetts  because  of  her 
disbeUef  in  infant  baptism,  settled  with 
some  English  followers  at  Gravesend. 

By  1660 — the  year  of  the  Restoration 
in  England — New  Utrecht,  Midwout — 
Mldwood — and  Bushwick  had  been  es- 
tablished. 

These  Dutch -Walloon  settlers  brought 
to  Manhattan  and  Long  Island  a  type  of 
culture  and  community  life  entirely  their 
own,  of  which  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  was  the  focal  point.  Around  it 
all  else  revolved.  Even  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  ^pattern  was  still 
strong  enough  to  impress  itself  upon  the 
village  and,  later,  the  city.  That  pattern 
was,  as  one  writer  has  described  it,  one 
of  "order,  sobriety,  piety." 

Oddly  enough,  the  Dutch  and  Wal- 
loons cared  nothing,  in  these  early  days, 
for  waterfront  rights:  they  were  inter- 
ested in  farming  the  hmterland;  it  was 
the  enterprising  Yankee  across  the  river 
who  established  warehouses,  slaughter- 
houses, and  tanneries  to  which  the  Long 
Island  burghers  brought  their  cattle  bred 
on  the  salt  meadows  sloping  down  to 
Wallabout  and  Gowanus. 

With  the  coming  of  American  Inde- 
pendence and  the  consolidation  mto  a 
closely  knit  union,  Brooklyn,  like  her 
neighbor  on  Manhattan,  thrived  and 
prospered.  When  it  was  proposed  in 
1883,  that  the  Long  Island  town  be  in- 
corporated into  the  city  of  New  York  as 
a  sensible  and  practical  step,  mutually 
advantageous  to  both  communities,  a 
roar  of  protest  went  up  from  the  old- 
timers.  Stout  old  Gen.  Jeremiah  John- 
son, of  Wallabout,  speaking  for  the  ma- 
jority, roundly  declared: 

Between  New  York  end  Brooklyn  there  is 
nothing  in  common,  either  In  object,  in- 
terest, or  feeling — nothing  that  even  ap- 
parently tends  to  their  connection,  unless 
It  be  the  waters  that  flow  between  them. 
And  even  thoee  waters,  instead  of,  in  fact, 
uniting  them,  form  a  barrier  between  them 
which,  however  frequently  passed,  still  form 
and  must  forever  continue  to  form  an  un- 
surmountable   obstacle   to   their   union. 

The  forerunner  of  the  argument  that 
Hawaii  is  too  far  from  the  mainland  to 
be  a  State. 

The  following  year  the  intrepid  gen- 
eral and  his  triumphant  followers  se- 
cured from  the  legislature  a  city  charter 
for  the  village.  But,  as  one  historian 
observes : 

The  general's  defiance  was  fateful.  Geo- 
graphically and  hence  commercially,  Brook- 
lyn was  bound  to  the  Island  of  lianhattan; 
yet  it  became  a  city  and  remained  one  for 
64  years.  When  Incorporation  finally  took 
place,  in  1898,  the  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  union  bad  already  been  spanned  by 
the  mighty  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  Wmiams- 
burg  and  the  Manhattan  bridges  foUowed 
and  the  high-sounding  words  of  General 
Johnson  have  long  since  been  lost  in  the 
roar  of  three  subways  under  the  river. 

By  daybreak  of  August  27,  1776.  the 
powerful  British  Army,  landing  under 
the  guns  of  the  fleet,  threatened  the 
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encirclement  and  complete  annihilation 
of  the  scanty  and  divided  American 
forces.  Perceiving  the  peril  of  the  situa- 
tion— the  fate  of  the  American  cause 
hung  Indeed  in  the  balance  during  these 
2  days — Washington,  in  a  masterly  deci- 
sion, evacuated  his  entire  army  from 
Brooklyn  Heights  during  the  night  of  the 
29th  in  a  counterstroke,  unsurpassed  for 
swiftness  and  efficiency  in  military 
annals.  What  is  more,  he  had  managed 
to  bring  back  Intact  all  the  cannons, 
small  arms,  ammunition,  tools,  horns, 
and  foodstufTs.  so  that  when  the  be- 
wildered British,  puzzled  by  the  strange 
silence,  finally  climbed  into  the  empty 
works,  they  found,  in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  historian,  not  "so  much 
as  a  biscuit  or  a  glass  of  rum  wherewith 
to  console  themselves."  Though  men 
did  not  then  perceive  it,  the  independ- 
ence of  America  was  secured. 

It  is  well  that,  we  inhabitants  of  old 
Breukelen  think  of  those  great  days  as 
we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country  and  our  own  civic  anni- 
versary. 


Textile  Industry  Is  Alarmed  Over 
Imports  From  Tokyo 


expAnd  the  market  for  the  Japanese  textile 
Induatry  and  U  interested  In  seeing  the 
Japanese  t«xtlle  market  expand  In  the  United 
States  as  much  as  the  Japanese  are  Inter- 
ested." 

I  would  be  Interested  In  knowing  the 
source  of  the  policy  on  which  the  Reams 
statement  Is  baaed.  The  American  industry 
la  presently  sharing  Its  textile  markets  with 
the  Japanese  to  such  an  extent  that  It  Is 
Injurious  to  our  Industry  and  Ita  employees. 
Please  advise  why,  In  view  of  the  present 
ease  of  access  to  our  markets,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  deems  It  a  matter  of  policy  to  en- 
courage the  Japanese  to  seek  an  even  largsr 
share.  The  U.S.  economy  cannot  be  expected 
to  absorb  the  Japanese  Industrial  capacity 
which  has  been  largely  rebuilt  with  American 
tax  dollars. 

Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn. 

Afember  o/  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  for  this 
Congress  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  are  really  interested  in 
helping  the  industry  and  labor  of  Amer- 
ica or  whether  or  not  their  first  alle- 
giance is  to  indjustry  and  labor  in  foreign 
lands. 

This  Congress  has  a  continuing  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  our  trade  laws  and 
agreements  are  properly  administered  by 
executive  agencies. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

«  HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1959 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  great  American  textile  in- 
dustry is  alarmed  over  imports  from 
Tokyo.  The  textile  industry  was  hoping 
that  Assistant  Secretary  Henry  Kearns 
on  his  present  trip  to  Tokyo  would  stand 
up  for  the  American  industry  and  its 
employees.  I  was  shocked  a  moment  ago 
to  receive  the  following  telegram  from 
Mr.  Leon  Lowenstein  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Lowenstein  is  a  patriotic  American  who 
is  desperately  trying  to  furnish  employ- 
ment for  Americans.     Mr.  Lowenstein  is 

working  night  and  day  to  keep  his  indus- 
try going: 

Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 
House  Of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.:  ,/ 

Today's  news  record  reports  U.S.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry  Kearns  as  say- 
ing In  Tokyo.  'U.S.  Government  Is  Interested 
In  helping  to  expand  the  market  for  Japanese 
textile  Industry  and  Is  Interested  In  seeing 
the  Japanese  textile  market  expand  In  the 
United  States  as  much  as  the  Japanese  are 
Interested."  If  such  quotation  Is  correct  I 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Kearns  reflects  official 
U.S.  policy.  By  virtue  of  what  authority 
does  any  department  of  our  Government 
seek  to  expand  markets  for  Japanese  Indus- 
try m  the  United  States? 

Leon  Lowenstein. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  Mr. 
Lowenstein  s  telegram,  I  am  sending  the 
following  wire  to  the  Honorable  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

Hon.  Lkwis  L.  Strauss, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Palrchlld  News  Service,  under  date  of  Peb- 
ruary  18  from  Tokyo.  Japan,  reported  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Kearns  as  having  said,  "the 
U.S.  Government  Is  Interested  In  helping  to 


Importance  of  the  Boy  Scout  MoveoicDt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or  ^ 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1959 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  last,  it  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress a  meeting  of  Scouters  and  their 
parents  at  the  Windermere  M.E.  Church 
in  East  Cleveland  on  the  "Importance 
of  the  Scout  Movement."  It  was  par- 
ticularly significant  that  Boy  Scout 
Week  was  being  celebrated  all  over  the 
Nation  at  the  same  time  that  Americans 

everywhere  were  commemorating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  text  of  my 
speech  herewith: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Prances  P.   Bolton,  West- 
ern    Reserve    District.    Boy    Scouts    or 
America.  Windermere  Methodist  Church, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  February  13,  1959 
Members  of  the  board  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve District  (District  No.  7)   of  the  Greater 
Cleveland    Council    (No.    440)    of    the    Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Den  Mothers.  Cubmasters. 
Scoutmasters,  Explorer  advisers,  Scouters  of 
every  sort  and  kind,  executive  staffs  and  such 
Scouts  as  may  be  here,  as  well  as  your  many 
guests:  I  greet  you  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
privilege    it   Is   to    be   amongst   you    here    In 
this  great  Windermere  Methodist  Church  on 
this  fellowship  night. 

Yesterday  in  Washington  a  Joint  session 
of  the  Congress  gathered  to  do  honor  to  the 
humble,  modest,  magnificent  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  whom  It  was  said  that  when  he  went 
to  a  town,  a  village,  or  Just  a  gathering,  "he 
brought  light  with  him." 

Gathered  in  the  House  Chamber  at  11  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  February  12,  were  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Cabinet,  and  a  very  large  representation 


of  the  diplomatic  corps.  The  Army  orche«> 
tra  play  In  the  Speaker's  Lobby,  tbt  choir 
of  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy  lang  In  tht 
Chamber,  Frederick  March  recited  the  Get- 
tysburg Address  and  Carl  Sandburg,  who  of 
all  others  has  studied  every  word  Lincoln 
spoke  and  wrote,  gave  an  address  none  pres- 
ent will  forget.  It  was  a  deeply  moving  hour,, 
I  can  assure  you. 

It  seems  to  me  peculiarly  fitting  that  the 
week  set  aside  as  "Boy  Scout  Week"  should 
contain  the  date  of  Lincoln's  birth.  And  this 
year  we  celebrate  the  150th  anniversary. 
Could  one  find  anywhere  a  more  Insplrln^f 
example  for  Scouts  and  Scout  leaders  than 
this  great  man? 

Indeed,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  wher- 
ever and  whenever  Scouts  from  Cubs  on  up 
meet,  they  would  ask  that  their  hours  of  to- 
getherness might  be  infiltrated  by  his  sim- 
ple ways,  his  deep  understanding,  and  the 
challenge  of  his  courage  and  his  faith.  I 
am  very  certain  that  his  spirit  rejoices  that 
there  are  nearly  5  million  Scouts  and  leaders 
currently  In  America;  26  million  persons  who 
have  felt  the  Impact  of  the  Scout  oath  and 
are  infinitely  better  for  it. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Scouting. 
This  Is  a  wonderful  organization  to  whom 
Congress  granted  a  Federal  charter  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1910.  On  this  last  evening  of 
Boy  Scout  Week  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
1959,  let  us  glance  over  the  long  Hat  of 
achievements,  remembering  that  more  than 
4.780.000  active  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts.  Ex- 
plorers and  their  leaders  have  been  meeting 
together  In  happy,  earnest  observance. 
Since  1911.  331,719  Americans  have  qual- 
ified for  Eagle  Scout  rank;  199  awards  for 
heroism  or  meritorious  service  were  made 
In  ia57  by  the  Boy  Scouts'  National  Court 
of  Honor.  The  Safety  merit  badge  haa 
been  earned  by  869.756  Boy  Scouts  and  Ex- 
plorers. This  is  only  part  of  a  wonderful 
record.  And  let  us  rejoice  that  there  are 
7.589.183  Boy  Scouts  and  leaders  In  67  nations 
around  the  world. 

A  year  or  more  ago  I  foregathered  with 
many  of  you  in  a  tent  on  the  Chagrin  Rea- 
ervatlon.  It  had  been  raining  heavily  and 
the  ground  was  soggy,  the  air  water -charged. 
But  there  were  no  empty  chairs  and  no  one 
grumbled.  It  was  my  first  direct  contact 
with  Scout  leaders  and  it  was  a  thrilling 
experience. 

And  here  we  are  tonight  under  the  de- 
lightfully friendly  hospitable  roof  of  this 
Windermere  Methodist  Church  which  give* 
such  wonderful  service  to  this  community. 

What  a  miraculous  thing  it  Is.  this  to- 
getherness. Never  In  our  history  have  we  so 
needed  strength  of  body,  mind  and  soul.  In- 
dividually and  collectively,  as  we  do  at  this 
moment.  We  are  pitted  against  an  adversary 
who,  in  denying  the  very  existence  of  God. 
signed  his  own  ultimate  death  warrant,  but 
who  Is  terrible  Indeed  In  his  present  strength. 
We  have  found  him  to  be  Ingenious.  In  some 
things  brilliant,  in  others  not.  We  know 
him  to  be  cruel,  ruthless,  deceiving  and 
deceitful.  We  have  found  him  to  be  without 
moi'als  and  without  honor.  And  we  must 
have  realized  by  now  that  we  are  in  a  long, 
dark,  treacherous  battle  for  the  survival  not 
only  of  the  nation  that  Mr.  Lincoln  hoped 
would  go  "onward  and  upward."  that  "will 
not  pass  away."  but  of  free  men  across  the 
world. 

And  then  It  Is  as  If  someone  lighted  a 
little  candle  and  set  It  upon  a  rock  and 
darkness  gathered  her  cloak  about  her  and 
oh,  so  reluctantly,  turned  from  us  and  began 
her  long  way  through  the  gloom  of  hatred 
toward  the  pity  and  forgiveness  of  Him  whom 
she  had  tried  to  destroy. 

"On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and  to  obey  the 
Scout  law;  to  help  other  people  at  all  times; 
to  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,    and    morally    straight." 

These  lads  and  those  who  volunteer  as 
leaders  believe  that  "because  God  is,  I  am," 
their   strength   can   be    the  support  of  free 
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men  and  women  everywhere.  Their  faith 
can  uphold  the  weakest  among  us,  and  even 
as  it  was  with  Lincoln  they  can  bring  light 
with  them. 

An  organisation  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  does  not  oome  forth  suddenly 
from  the  heart  and  mind  of  one  man.  No.  a 
dream  precedes  it,  a  vision  brings  Into  being 
a  tiny  Infant,  lusty,  perhaps,  but  not  full- 
grown  or  fully  panoplied  as  Minerva  when 
she  sprang  from  the  bnad  of  Zeus.  Tet, 
from  the  moment  of  birth  this  infant  has 
drawn  to  itself  the  ever-Increasing  many 
whose  dreams  have  been  but  fleeting,  whose 
vision  takes  time  to  clear — the  infant  has 
become  a  powerful  force  In  the  Nation, 
praise  Heaven,  and  makes  itself  felt  across 
the  world. 

So  has  It  been  with  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  which  was  Indeed  conceived  In  a  dream 
and  born  because  a  few  men  with  vision 
Joined  together  to  build  a  nation  under  God. 
But  a  nation  Is  not  built  of  bricks  and  mor- 
tar to  fall  In  the  first  storm,  but  rather  Is 
It  built  and  held  together  by  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  love  and  the  labor  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  seeking  a  way  to  the  In- 
finite. So  It  U  with  Scouting.  It  rests 
upon  the  patient  collaboration  of  literally 
millions  of  'men  and  women  determined 
that  American  boys  no  matter  where  they 
live  shall  have  the  opportunities  that  spell 
'  faith,  hope  and  love,  the  greatest  of  the 
three. 

I  have  said  that  the  United  States  came 
Into  being  because  a  few  great  souls  saw  a 
vision  and  determined  that  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  freedom,  to  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual and  to  the  Eternal  God  should  be 
born.  It  la  not  yet  300  years  that  we  have 
lived — nor  have  we  been  too  successful  In 
giving  true  freedom  ot  the  spirit  as  well  as 
freedom  under  law  to  every  American. 
There  Is  yet  so  much,  so  very  much  to  do. 
And  why  not — for  Is  not  this  great  adven- 
ture we  call  living,  as  we  come  out  of  un- 
conscious perfection  and  go  toward  per- 
fected consciousness,  given  us  that  we  may 
strive  constantly  to  strengthen  ourselves 
and  those  around  us  to  the  end  that  man 
everywhere  may  Indeed  be  free? 

What  group  is  there  better  equipped  than 
you  of  the  Scouting  world?  What  does 
Scouting  stand  for?  Is  It  not  training  and 
discipline  each  of  himself,  each  helping 
those  with  whom  he  comes  In  contact?  Is 
it  not  very  basic,  very  fundamental,  not  Just 
for  the  Cub,  the  Scout,  etc..  but  for  the 
leaders  as  well.  Indeed,  first  of  all?  When 
you  sit  down  with  yourselves — alone — at  the 

end  of  R  Scout  year  and  take  stock,  do  you 
not  find  that  you.  as  an  Individual,  have 
grown  In  many  directions?  Do  you  not 
realise  more  and  more  each  year  the  truth 
you  came  across  long  since  and  only  half 
believed,  that  you  cannot  teach  another 
(least  of  all  an  intuitive  younpster)  any- 
thing very  vital  about  a  character  quality 
which  you  do  not  posse.v?  Do  you  not  find 
Increasingly  that  as  Walt  Whitman  so  well 
said,  "The  gift  Is  to  the  giver  and  comes 
back  most  to  him"? 

We  need  more  Scouts,  so  we  must  have 
more  trained  and  dedicated  leaders.  I  haye 
seen  your  plans  toward  this  end  and  am  glad 
indeed  to  add  my  earnest  hope  that  the  very 
fire  of  the  need  for  men  who  will  stand  up 
Individually  and  together  to  strengthen  the 
great  army  of  righteousness,  will  be  a  light 
wJilch  will  inspire  hundred*;  and  thousands 
and  millions  to  take  up  their  part  of  the 
load. 

Little  by  little  In  these  years  since  Scout- 
ing was  brought  to  these  shores  people  are 
realizing  that  as  President  Coolldge  tald  In 
1926.  Scouting  1g  a  movement  that  has  a 
"unique  power  for  fusing  together  In  a 
common  cltlzenhood  in  one  generation,  the 
different  elements  that  make  up  the 
United  States,  which  would  otherwise  take 
two  or  three  generations  of  schooling  and 
legislation." 


Scouting  makes  visible  the  elements  that 
have  made  us  a  Nation  of  free  men,  united 
in  the  certainty  that  In  a  land  such  as  ours, 
"one  Nation  under  God"  there  can  be  "Uberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

Out  of  this  community  there  can  and  must 
oome  a  great  tide  of  desire  In  the  hearts  of 
many  to  play  a  simple,  quiet  but  very  effec- 
tive role  In  giving  youngsters  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  what  freedom  means— of  showing 
them  that  character  is  what  makes  a  man 
and  builds  a  nation — that  honor  and  loyalty 
and  courage  and  faith  bound  together  Intel- 
ligently with  understanding  will  Inevitably 
become  a  cleansing  force  not  only  here  In 
these  United  States,  but  also  throughout  the 
world. 

What  must  a  boy  do  when  he  Joins  up? 
He  must  take  the  Scout  oath  solemnly,  and 
as  we  say  on  Capitol  Hill — "without  reserva- 
vatlons."  Listen  all  over  again  as  I  read  it 
to  you: 

"On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and  to  obey 
the  Scout  law;  to  help  other  people  at  all 
times;  to  keep  myself  physically  strong, 
mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight." 

Strong  meat,  friends,  but  potent,  for  the 
young  respond  to  these  things  with  every 
fiber  of  their  threefold  being.  How  much 
there  is  in  those  40  words,  friends.  There 
Is  a  promise  in  them  so  rich  in  possibility 
that  one  could  sing  for  Joy. 

"To  keep  myself" — not  anyone  else  for 
him — "physically  strong."  I  watch  the 
many  Scout  troops  that  flow  In  and  out  of 
Washington  when  winter  Is  done  with  a 
real  thrill.  Oh,  they  often  are  hot  and  tired 
and  their  uniforms  are  mussed  and  tell  the 
story  of  hikes  In  dust  and  rain.  But  Scouts 
do  not  slouch  and  shuffle  along,  as  all  too 
many  school  groups  do,  even  at  the  end  of  a 
long,  hard,  and  exciting  day.  Praise  Allah, 
we  have  A\  million  youngsters  who  can 
walk. 

•'To  keep  myself  mentally  awake."  Just 
sit  down  with  a  group  of  them — they  are  Ilk© 
hungry  vultures  tearing  at  your  brains. 

Just  the  acknowledgment  of  their  recog- 
nition of  moral  values  puts  the  whole  coun- 
try outeide  the  Iron  Curtain  and  aU  It  has 
grown  to  mean  of  atheistic  materialism. 

So  It  is  not  casually  said  that  a  Scout  is 
trustworthy  for  when  a  Scout  repeats  the 
oath — the  Scout  law — he  Is  really  saying  that 
he  win  be  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful, 
friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheerful, 
thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and  reverent.  Rather 
wonderful,  that — especially  when  one  real- 
izes that  Just  the  words  have  little  value  to 
the  Scout  unless  they  arc  backed  by  dedi- 
cated, constructive  action. 

Surely  there  are — Just  around  the  corner 
at  least — the  600  who  are  needed  right 
away,  men  and  women  like  yourselves  who 
have  dreamed  dreams  of  a  strong,  healthy. 
God-fearing  land,  and  who  will  find  such 
volunteer  service  more  enriching  than  they 
would  now  believe. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  a  statement 
contained  In  a  recent  Boy  Scout  annual  re- 
port, which  says: 

"The  development  of  our  youth  to  be 
physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  and 
morally  straight,  to  be  citizens  of  character, 
with  high  spiritual  Ideals  and  motives,  is 
not  Just  a  desirable  thing,  but  It  Is  essential 
If  America  Is  to  fulfill  Its  mission  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world." 

Let  us  remember  that :  "Scouting  Is  a  way 
of  living.  It  values  deeds  above  words.  It 
builds  character  through  habit  and  citizen- 
ship through  service.  It  develops  coopera- 
tion through  cooperating.  It  learns  through 
doing.  Its  outdoor  craft  enhealthens,  deep- 
ens, and  enriches  boy  life.  Scouting  Ls  a 
process  of  making  real  men  out  of  real  boys, 
by  a  real  program — an  interest-gripping, 
growth-producing,  character-building  pro- 
grani  of  activities.  Scout  activities  are  of 
great  worth  In  themselves  as  well  as  in  their 
byproducts  of  habits  and  attitudes." 


Again  my  deep  i4>preelatlon  for  this  prlv« 
Uege  of  sharing  this  fellowship  night  with 
you.  And  may  the  Infinite  bless  this  work, 
strengthen  and  keep  you.  and  may  His  light 
shine  before  you  on  whatever  road  you 
travel. 


National  Historic  Shrine  Atsired 
Near  Astoria 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  orsgon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 1959 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
herewith  an  excellent  article  by  Sen- 
ator Richard  L.  Neuberger,  of  Oregon, 
regarding  the  Port  Clatsop  National 
Memorial : 

National  Historic  Shrinx  Asstjred  Ncar 
Astoria 

(By    Richard    L.    Nettberger,    UJS.    Senator 
for  Oregon) 

As  Oregon  commemorates  100  years  of 
eventful  history  as  a  State,  talented  men 
and  women  of  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service 
are  bending  over  drawing  boards  at  their 
regional  offices  In  San  Francisco,  designing 
the  visitors'  center  and  museum  buUdlng  for 
the  first  national  historical  shrine  ever  to  be 
located  in  Oregon. 

This  Is  the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Me- 
morial, which  Congress  and  the  President 
have  recently  authorized  for  construction  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $350,000  near  Astoria. 

Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  will  her- 
ald an  epochal  event  which  occurred  more 
than  half  a  century  before  statehood — the 
original  crossing  of  the  continent  by  Ameri- 
cans, when  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark  ended  their  overland  pilgrimage  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  They 
spent  the  winter  of  1804-05  In  a  primitive 
stockade  of  logs  which  they  named  "Fort 
Clatsop."  It  was  the  first  such  habitation 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  along  the 
Pacific  seaboard. 

The  site  of  this  occupancy,  some  125  acres 
in   expanded    dimensions,    will    be    the    Fort 

Clatsop  National  Memorial. 

In  November  I  conferred  at  San  Francisco 
with  the  National  Park  Service  officials  in 
charge  of  preparing  plans  for  the  great 
undertaking.  They  share  my  view  that  the 
buildings  of  the  memorial  should  be  In 
keeping  with  their  Pacific  Northwest  locale, 
and  that  perhaps  such  native  materials  as 
field  stone  and  Douglas-fir  siding  shoxUd 
characterize  the  edifices.  These  officials  as- 
sured me  of  their  enthusiasm  for  the  p;'oJ- 
ect.  because  they  believe  our  system  of  na- 
tional historical  shrines  has  too  long  neg- 
lected the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

Representative  Walter  Norblad  of  the 
First  Oregon  District  and  I  Jointly  spon- 
sored the  legislation  authorizing  Fort  Clat- 
sop National  Memorial,  which  passed  both 
Chambers  of  Congress  unanimously  and  was 
signed  hy  President  Elsenhower.  Several 
months  ago  I  presented  to  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society  the  pen  which  the 
President  used  for  this  purpose. 

Both  Representative  Norblao  and  I  con- 
sider It  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
first  national  historical  shrine  ever  to  be 
built  in  Oregon  should  be  under  way  Just  as 
Oregon  marks  Its  first  century  of  statehood. 

In  view  of  the  existence  of  McLoiighlln 
House  at  Oregon  City,  even  many  Oregon 
historians  are  perplexed  by  the  claim  that 
Port  ClatEop  National  Memorial  will  be  our 
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state's    first    historical    shrine    of    national 
proportions. 

McLoughlln  House,  which  pays  tribute  to 
the  career  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Loughlln of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Is  a  na- 
tional historical  site,  but  It  Is  under  non- 
Federal  ownership.  It  is  privately  owned 
and  privately  admlnlstereci.  Federal  funds 
do  not  contribute  to  Its  operation  or 
maintenance. 

Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial,  by  con- 
trast, win  be  developed  and  administered 
entirely  by  the  US.  Government.  Title  to 
the  land  will  be  vested  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Federal  funds  and  personnel  will 
be  used  in  Its  administration — and,  Inci- 
dentally, the  budget  for  operation  will  be 
about  $22,000  annually. 

Other  similar  national  memorials  of  great 
fame  are  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Memorials 
In  Washington.  DC,  and  the  De  Soto  Na- 
tional Memorial  of  Florida.  There  also  Is  the 
Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial  of  Kitty 
Hawk.  N.C..  where  two  brothers  named  OrvUle 
and  Wilbur  Wright  flew  their  handmade 
flying  machine  In  1903. 

The  Fort  Clatsop  National  Kfemorlal,  which 
will  be  along  U.S.  101,  represents  a  longtime 
goal  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society. 
Through  the  years  the  society  carefully 
marked  the  site  of  original  Fort  Clatsop,  as 
the  logs  crumbled  back  Into  the  earth  from 
whence  they  had  come.  Without  this  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  historical  society, 
there  might  have  been  so  much  doubt  about 
the  location  of  the  winter  headquarters  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  that  the  memorial  never 
could  have  been  authorized. 

The  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  also 
has  played  a  key  role  In  the  plans  for  Fort 
Clatsop.  Two  of  Its  leaders.  Otto  Owen  and 
Burnby  M.  Bell,  have  been  particularly  as- 
siduous In  marking  out  the  location  of  the 
historic  winter  encampment  of  the  Lewis 
and  CTark  party.  These  local  people  In 
Astoria  will  see  the  memorial  actually  under 
construction  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
commences  July  1,  1959,  because  the  admin- 
istration budget  Includes  $157,250  for  the 
start  of  work  on  the  undertaking. 

Such  a  suih  will  be  sufficient  to  finance 
building  of  the  houses  to  be  occupied  by  the 
personnel  of  the  memorial  shrine.  It  also 
will  provide  for  Installation  of  sewage  facil- 
ities, parking  lots,  access  roads,  wells  for  a 
domestic  water  supply  and  for  rehabilitation 
and  protection  of  the  recreated  log  fort. 

It  is  highly  likely  that  Congress  will  go 
along  with  the  administration's  budget  rec- 
ommendations In  this  field,  because  the  proj- 
ect Is  not  controversial.  Our  Fort  Clatsop 
legislation  passed  both  the  Senate  and  House 
unanimously. 

The  memorial  will  Include  the  rebuilt  log 
Port  Clateop.  which  was  a  Joint  project  of  the 
Astoria  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Crown-Zellerbach  Timber  Co.  at  the  time 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  sesqulcentennlal  In 
1955.  Buildings  added  by  the  National  Park 
Service  will  be  featured  by  the  museum  and 
visitors'  center,  and  also  by  two  staff  resi- 
dences for  the  superintendent  and  the  histo- 
rian of  the  project.  Roads,  trails  and  park- 
ing areas  will  complete  the  undertaking. 

Lectures  on  the  dramatic  Lewis  and  Clark 
trek  will  tfike  place  dally  at  Port  Clatsop  Na- 
tional Memorial  for  schoolchildren  and  other 
visitors.  A  booklet  distributed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment win  explain  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  site.  Such  men  as  Herbert  E. 
Kahler,  chief  historian  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  tell  me  that  they  expect  Fort  Clatsop 
National  Memorial  to  become  a  mecca  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  families  Interested  In  Amer- 
ican history. 

I  believe  the  entire  project  should  be  con- 
structed and  ready  for  formal  dedication 
some  time  late  in  1960  or  early  in  1961.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  dedicatory  address  will  be 
given  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
whoever  he  may  be,  at  that  time.  After  all' 
Lewis  and  Clark,  whom  the  memorial  honors' 


were  sent  westward  on  their  Journey  of  high 
destiny  by  our  country's  eminent  third  Presi- 
dent, Thomas  Jefferson. 

(Senator  Richard  L.  Necbekgek  was  the 
first  Member  of  Congress  to  propose  Port 
Clatsop  National  Memorial.  He  and  Repre- 
sentative Walter  Norblad  were  the  successful 
spxjnsors  of  the  legislation  which  President 
Elsenhower  signed  late  last  summer  creating 
the  historical  shrine  near  Astoria.) 


Speech  by  Hon.  Barry  Goldwater,  of  Ari- 
zona, at  the  Annual  Saginaw  County 
Lincoln  Day  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY  ] 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1959 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m.'  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  speech  given  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  at  the  annual  Saginaw  County 
Lincoln  Day  Dinner  by  Hon.  Barry 
GoLDWATER.  of  Afizona.  Senator  Gold- 
water  presented  the  citizens  of  Saginaw 
with  a  powerful  explanation  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  our  State  by  a  labor  dom- 
inated and  controlled  State  goverrmient. 
The  results  of  Mr.  Reuther's  handiwork 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the  very 
thing  on  which  his  strength  is  based,  the 
industrial  job  opportunities  available  in 
our  State. 

The  speech  follows: 

Saginaw  Lincoln  Day  Spfech  bt  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater,  Republican,  or  Arizona, 
February  9,  1959 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  back  in  Michi- 
gan. ' 

This  is  a  State  of  great  beginnings — of 
great  achievements. 

As  a  youngster  In  Arizona  I  remember 
reading  about  the  energy  and  Initiative,  the 
Inventiveness  of  Michigan 

For  years  I  have  been  driving  your  g^eat 
automobiles    across    rough    desert    trails.     I 
have  been  giving  them  mountain  road  tesU 
that     would     make     your     provlng-ground 
courses  seem  like  Sunday  afternoon  drives. 
And  they  stand  up  to  It 
Yes   Ifs  a  wonderful  State. 
As  I  flew  In  It  seemed  there  must  be  thou- 
sands of  lakes  here. 
Water  everywhere. 

When  I  think  of  what  we  could  do  In 
Arizona  with  some  of  this  water. 

Solidarity  House  and  It-s  landlord  you  can 
keep.  Just  let  us  have  some  of  the  water. 
In  this  month,  when  we  are  thinking  espe- 
cially of  the  name  of  Lincoln,  we  Republi- 
cans look  back  tb  the  orlg^lns  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  here  In  your  State.  You  are 
citizens  of  Michigan;  I  know  you  love  this 
State.  But  perhaps  you  will  allow  us  Re- 
publicans from  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  look  with  some  affection  and  pride  toward 
the  State  where  began  the  party  of  Lin- 
coln—this party  of  ours  which  has  stood 
from  the  beginning  for  liberty,  for  the  con- 
cept of  the  Individual  as  sacred,  this  party 
of  ours  which  has  always  believed  In  the 
full  exercise  of  citizenship  rights,  without 
obstruction,  without  surrender  of  any  part 
of  these  rights  to  any  person,  or  to  any 
group. 

I    am    proud    especially    to    be    talking    to 
Saginaw  Republicans. 


As  chairman  of  the  Republican  senatorial 
campaign  committee,  I  watch  political 
trends  down  Into  the  counties  and  Into  tha 
townships.  In  the  recent  November  elec- 
tion, you  Saglna<?  Republicans  showed 
vitality  and  a  comeback  power  that  made 
us  proud  of  you. 

In  most  areas  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
Republican  Party  did  not  sell  Itself  to  the 
voters.  Here  In  the  Saginaw  area,  you  did, 
and  you  did  It  very  well.  In  Michigan,  gen- 
erally, the  Republican  Party  was  much 
better  than  nearby  States  where.  In  some 
cases,  the  party  lost  a  Senator,  a  Governor, 
and  control  of  both  houses  In  the  State 
capltol. 

Your  candidate  for  governor.  Paul  Bag- 
well, fought  a  great  battle  to  turn  back  a 
trend.  He  was  backed  by  a  party  finance 
organization  which  did  a  great  Job  In  the 
face  of  adverse  economic  conditions,  and  by 
very  effective  staff  assistance. 

Above  all,  Paul  Bagwell  struck  at  a  very 
real  Issue— the  destruction  of  Jobs  In  Mich- 
igan— a  loss  of  lobe  which  has  resulted  from 
the  flight  of  Industry  to  other  States.  Grad- 
ually the  realization  has  spread  In  this  State 
that  Industry  is  fleeing  from  a  hostile  busi- 
ness climate  created  by  a  Democrat  Gover- 
nor's alliance  with  a  powerful  and  ruthleas 
union  politician. 

Was  the  Issue  effective?  Well.  Paul  did 
not  overcome  this  10-year  cumulative  trend 
at  a  single  blow,  but  he  took  on  a  Governor 
who  ordinarily  runs  ahead  of  his  ticket  by 
a  quarter  of  a  million  votes,  and  when  Paul 
was  through  with  him,  he  stood  a  poor  fffthi 
on  the  ticket.  • 

Political  observers  were  watching  the  Gov- 
ernor's race  in  Michigan  with  special  liiier- 
est  It  was  thoupht  that  the  Governor, 
whose  eagerness  to  be  President  is  well 
known,  would  have  to  run  a  very  strong  race 
If  he  were  to  be  considered  a  serious  con- 
tender for  the  Democrat  nomination  In  1960. 
Political  observers  were  looking  at  thU 
race  as  a  sort  of  popularity  Index 

When  the  election  was  over,  political  re- 
porters across  the  country  looked  at  the 
Governor's  poor  result  and  then  marked 
him  off  the  list  of  Presidential  contenders. 
Just  a  week  ago.  in  Washington,  their 
Judgment  has  again  been  confirmed.  A  non- 
partLian  research  agency  took  a  poll  of  all 
the  Democrats  elected  to  Congress  to  find  ' 
what  man  these  leading  Democrats  would 
like  to  see  as  Democrat  candidate  for  presi- 
dent fn  1960.  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  Democrat  Representatives  and  64  Sen- 
ators were  asked  the  question.  The  man 
who  looked  so  eagerly  toward  the  1960  nomi- 
nation before  the  race  for  the  governor's 
chair  now  Is  favored  by  only  two  of  these 
hundreds  of  national  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
crat Party. 

The  fact  Is.  there  are  seven  Democrat  Rep- 
re.sentatives  and  two  Senators  In  all.  nine 
Michigan  Democrats  In  the  Congress.  There 
seems  to  have  been  seven  who  did  not  ex- 
press a  preference  for  your  Governor 

I  believe  that  Is  as  close  to  the  bottom 
as  you  can  get.  without  an  absolvite  zero. 

Bagwell  was  a  great  candidate,  and  he  had 
a  sound   l.-aue. 

He  took  on  Walter  Reuther's  candidate 
for  governor  and  cut  him  to  size.  A  fifth- 
place  man  In  his  own  state.  The  fact  Is, 
Paul  Bagwell  seems  to  have  put  Waller 
Reuther's  candidate  for  president  completely 
out  of  the  running. 

For  this.  Michigan  citizens  owe  Paul  Bag- 
well a  great  vote  of  thanks.  The  rest  of 
us.  across  the  Nation,  owe  Paul  Bagwell  and 
you  Republican  workers  an  even  greater  vote 
of   thanks. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at 
the  Issue  you  Republicans  had  here  In 
Michigan. 

On  the  face  of  It.  the  Issue  looks  like  a 
simple  bread-and-butter  problem,  something 
directly  connected  with  the  everyday  prob- 
lems of  anyone  In  Michigan  who  works  for 
a  living. 
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Some  who  thought  about  the  Importance 
of  this  issue  went  no  further  In  their  think- 
ing. They  saw  that  the  issue  was  genuine, 
and  also  that  it  spoke  Importantly  to  every 
man  and  woman  In  Michigan  who  worked, 
or  who  depended  upon  someone  who  worked. 
This  was  enough. 

Now  I  invite  you  to  review  again  with 
me,  briefly,  the  genuineness  of  this  Issue, 
considered  as  a  purely  eccnomlc  matter,  for 
a  constant  effort  Is  being  made  by  the  union 
political  propagandists  and  the  Governor  to 
blur  and  confuse  these  facts. 

Let   me   say   now   that    the   issue   here   in 
^^  Michigan  has  two  major  ai  j)ect«,  as  I  see  It. 

On  the  surface,  and  very  Immediately,  It  Is 
an  economic  problem — one.  as  I  have  said, 
which  touches  very  directl/  every  citizen  of 
the  State.  Underneath,  anc  more  Important, 
it  Is  a  profoundly  moral  problem — one  which 
touches  vitally  upon  the  clv.l  rights  of  Michi- 
gan citizens. 

As  I  talk  to  you  tonight  1  am  reminded  of 
an  evening  more  than  a  year  ago  when  I 
stood  before  an  audience  of  Michigan  Repub- 
licans In  Detroit.  Will  ycu  forgive  me  If  I 
recall  briefly  several  things  1  mentioned  that 
night,  because  they  seem  Just  as  pertinent 
now? 

A  few  years  ago.  In  Washington,  as  some 
of  us  were  reviewing  the  eccnomlc  trends  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  we  were  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  great  economic  expan- 
sion In  the  country  during  the  period  1950 
to  195fl,  after  the  Korean  war  and  under  the 
new  Republican  administration.  This  period 
was  before  the  recent  recession  from  which 
the  country  is  presently  recovering. 

Now,  looking  again  at  the  period  of  great 
national  economic  expansion,  from  1950  to 
1956,  we  find  that  46  States,  big  and  small, 
increased  their  number  of  fsctory  Jobs.  Al- 
most no  State  was  so  backward  that  It  was 
not  carried  along  by  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion. 

Only  two  States  in  that  period  lost  factory 
Jobs.  One  was  little  Rho<:e  Island.  The 
other,  surprisingly  enough,  v/aa  Michigan,  a 
great  industrial  State  which  we  In  the  rest 
of  the  country  had  come  to  look  upon  as  a 
leader,  certainly  not  as  a  backward  and  weak 
Slate. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  1955  was  the  great- 
est year  for  the  production  of  automobiles 
in  the  history  of  the  Industry.  The  whole 
Nation  was  reaching  hungrily  toward  Michi- 
gan for  more  and  more  automobiles  and 
trucks.  Even  1956  was  one  of  the  best  years 
In  history  for  automobile  sal-is. 

This  enormous  national  demand  was  di- 
rected right  at  Michigan  ard  should  have 
produced  an  unprecedented  prosperity  in  the 
Slate. 

Why,  then,  did  the  exact  opposite  take 
place?  Why,  Instead  of  a  gr.;at  gain  in  fac- 
tory Jobs,  was  there  an  actual  loss  in  Jobs? 

What  sickness  In  this  State  could  be  so 
acute  that  even  a  great  economic  "blood 
tr.insfusion"  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
would  bllll  leave  Michigan  anemic? 

What  was  so  unique  abovt  this  sickness 
that  not  one  other  large  industrial  State 
was  affected?  Why.  too.  were  even  small  and 
relatively  undeveloped  rural  States,  with  no 
Industry  like  automobiles  tc  attract  a  na- 
tional demand,  nevertheless  increasing  fac- 
tory Jobs,  while  Michigan  limped  along  at 
the  end  of  the  procession? 

There  was  something  profoundly  wrong 
with    Michigan's  economy.     'I'hat   was   clear. 

We  looked  with  surprise  a.  this  State  of 
Michigan,  propped  up  on  all  sides  by  the 
jrreatest  demand  for  automobiles  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  How  could  Michigan  be 
the  only  State  in  the  whole  Middle  West  to 
lose  factory  Jobs,  almost  the  only  State  in 
this  country? 

ThU  was  almost  unbelievable,  but  It  waa 
true. 

Now  I  have,  for  some  years,  had  a  special 
Interest  In  the  State  of  M.chlgan.  Five 
years  ago  a  group  of  Michigan  union  men 


came  to  see  me  In  Washington,  because  I 
was  on  the  Senate  Labor  Committee.  They 
asked  for  help  In  solving  some  of  their  prob- 
lems. They  told  me  their  civil  rights  were 
being  undermined  by  certain  politically  am- 
bitious union  leaders  In  Michigan. 

Now  these  men  were  strongly  loyal  to  their 
union's  economic  objectives.  But  they  felt 
that  meddling  in  politics  was  not  the  Job  for 
union  leaders,  and  they  were  afraid  that  they 
would  end  up  by  Jeopardizing  their  economic 
gains  unless  certain  ambitious  union  leaders 
could  be  kept  out  of  politics. 

Deeper  still,  these  men  resented  having 
their  union-dues  money  diverted  into  politi- 
cal slush  funds.  They  had  to  pay  dues  to 
hold  their  Jobs,  but  they  did  not  t>elieve  they 
ought  to  have  to  pay  dues  money  which 
their  union  leaders  would  use  for  politics, 
sometimes  for  candidates  actually  opposed 
ut  the  p>olls  by  their  own  union  members. 

This,  the  union  men  told  me,  was  an  im- 
moral thing.  This,  they  said,  was  a  basic 
attack  en  their  civil  rights. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  sincerity  of  these 
men  from  Michigan.  They  were  not  crack- 
pots or  union  soreheads.  They  were  solid, 
family  men,  one  of  them  a  member  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  for  18  years.  As 
Senator  Ctjans  and  I  listened,  we  could  see 
their  problem  was  real,  and  It  was  Important. 

As  I  began  then  to  study  the  Michigan 
situation,  I  became  more  and  more  struck  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  elements  in  your 
problem  here  which  were  national  In  Impor- 
tance. Since  then  I  have  followed  develop- 
ments here  very  closely.  I  am  convinced  now 
that  Michigan  is  being  used  as  a  laboratory, 
a  testing  ground,  for  something  new  in  Amer- 
ica, something.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  poten- 
tially deadly.  And  I  believe  this  statement 
Is  conservative,  based  on  a  compelling  array 
of  facts. 

The  methods  used  In  Michigan,  and  the 
results  of  these  methods  on  the  economy  and 
especially  on  the  civil  rights  of  Michigan 
citizens  give  us  a  preview.  A  preview  of  what 
we  may  expect  If  these  forces  In  Michigan 
spread  their  methods  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

It  Is  Michigan's  problem  now,  but  It  threat- 
ens to  be  soon  the  problem  of  the  Nation.  In 
fact.  It  has  already  spread  to  many  parts  of 
the  country,  but  only  in  Michigan  do  we  see 
this  thing  In  Its  mature  form.  We  can  study 
here  not  only  cause;  we  can  study  some  of 
the  results.  Not  all  the  results,  mind  you, 
because  you  may  have  worse  to  come  In  this 
State,  if  some  strong  measures  are  not  taken. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  results.  Let  us 
look  again  at  the  disastrous  economic  record 
of  Michigan  In  recent  years. 

We  know  that  Michigan  was  the  only  State 
in  the  Middle  West,  one  of  only  two  States  In 
the  whole  Nation  wl|lch  lost  factory  Jobs 
between  1950  and  195©.  I  would  remind  you 
again  that  this  was  a  period  of  unprecedented 
economic  expansion  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  would  remind  you  again,  too,  that  Michi- 
gan's greatest  industry,  automobiles,  was 
receiving  an  unheard  of  stimulus  from  a 
prosperous  Nation  at  the  very  time  Jobs  were 
disappearing  from  the  State. 

While  the  whole  Nation  was  going  forward. 
Michigan   was   going  backward. 

Why? 

I  believe  I  know  the  cause.  Paul  Bagwell 
spelled  it  out.  But  in  the  heat  of  a  cam- 
paign a  picture  can  be  blurred.  Statements 
and  counterstatements  can  lead  to  confusion, 
doubt. 

The  political  campaign  Is  over,  and  It  is 
time  now  to  review  again  the  facts. 

Even  now  there  are  those  who  would  de- 
liberately confuse  this  picture.  There  are 
those,  I  regret  to  say,  who  have  much  at 
stake  In  covering  up  or  distorting  the  actual 
facts. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  industry  is  fleeing 
from  Michigan.  And  new  Industry  which  the 
State  needs  so  badly  Is  avoiding  the  State. 


This  la  no  temporary  condition.  Thla 
flight  of  industry  is  so  great  and  so  swift 
that  It  more  than  made  up  for  the  enormous 
demands  made  upon  the  automotive  Indus- 
try In  1955  and  1956.  Some  people  who  wish 
to  confuse  this  picture  for  political  purposes 
have  tried  to  blame  Michigan's  economic 
predicament  upon  last  year's  national  reces- 
sion. How  do  these  i>eople  account  for  the 
very  great  loas  of  Jobs  at  the  height  of  the 
national  boom,  before  there  was  any  sign 
of   a   national  recession? 

Michigan's  problem  arose  before  the  reces- 
sion. When  the  recession  came,  Michigan 
was  the  worst  spot  In  the  country.  And  now, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  climbing  swiftly 
again,  a  professor  in  your  State  university 
predicts  that  Michigan  will  still  continue  to 
have  a  larj;e  pool  of  unemployed.  And  for 
how  long?    For  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Michigan's  problem  arises  within  the  State 
itself.  That  is  clear.  The  attempt  to  blame 
Michigan's  problem  on  the  national  admin- 
istration was  a  shoddy  political  trick. 

Nor  can  the  problem.  It  seems,  be  related 
to  the  large  role  which  the  automobile  in- 
dustry plays  in  the  Michigan  economy.  If 
this  were  true  the  State  should  have  made 
great  increases  In  factory  Jobs  when  the  auto 
Industry  was  at  Its  peak  in  1955.  1956,  and 
1957,  which  were  resp>ectively  the  first,  the 
fourth,  and  the  third  best  years  in  more  than 
a  half  century  of  the  automobile  business. 
Instead,  as  we  have  seen,  Michigan  was  los- 
ing Jobs  at  this  time. 

What  then  is  the  cause? 

Is  this  flight  of  industry  and  Jobs  due  to 
an  attempt  by  Industry  to  escape  paying 
Michigan's  high  wages?  Well,  it  may  be 
true  in  some  cases  that  a  combination  of 
high  wages  and  fringe  benefits  have  put  some 
Michigan  business  out  of  competition. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  major  losses 
you  have  suffered.  The  great  automobile  in- 
dustry is  moving  out  of  Michigan  to  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  These  are  not  low-wage  States. 
Ohio,  In  fact,  was  the  third  highest  wage- 
level  In  the  United  States. 

I  have  read  that  the  automobile  industry 
has  built  29  new  plants  in  Ohio  alone 
since  the  war.  The  Industry  Is  certainly  not 
moving  to  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  escape  high 
wages. 

No,  except  for  a  few  marginal  cases,  wa?e 
differential  Is  not  the  cause  for  this  flight 
of  industry  and  Jobs  from  Michigan. 

Now,  finally,  there  are  some  who  deny  en- 
tirely that  Michigan  Indvistry  is  actually 
leaving  the  State  They  claim  that  the 
whole  issue  Is  artificial.  They  say  it  is  a 
trumped-up  political  issue,  without  any  real 
substance. 

Now  I  have  received  a  very  Interesting 
study  by  Professor  Jamison  of  tlic  University 
of  Michigan.  Professor  Jamison  shows  be- 
yond question  that  Michigan,  once  a  national 
leader,  has,  since  1948,  been  falling  behind 
the  Nation  in  many  types  of  industry — in 
furniture  manufacture,  in  pulp  paper  and 
paper  products,  in  chemicals,  in  petroleum 
and  coal  products,  in  rubber  products.  In 
leather  and  leather  goods,  in  stone  clay  and 
glass,  in  primary  metal  products,  in  fab- 
ricated metal  products,  in  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  In  transportation  equipment. 

According  to  Professor  Jamison's  report. 
Michigan  not  only  has  lost  leadership  in  in- 
dustries for  which  the  State  was  once  famous. 
It  goes  far  deeper  than  that,  Michigan  Is 
steadily  losing  across  a  broad  front,  big  in- 
dustries, small  industries,  and  across  a  broad 
range  of  manufacturing. 

What  Is  wrong  with  Michigan's  economy 
Is  not  limited  to  any  special  size  or  type  of 
industry.     No,    this    sickness    is    general. 

Only  a  few  miles  from  Saginaw  you  have 
a  great  chemical  manufactvirer,  Dow,  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  country.  Once  this  was 
a  Michigan  Industry.  You  know  that  this 
great  company  has  expanded  Its  facilities 
not  so  much  in  Michigan,  but  outside  the 
State.     So  great  has  this  outstate  expansion 
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been  that  now  less  than  half  of  the  total 
ascets  of  the  company  remain  In  the  State. 
You  all  know  this  company.  You  know 
this  outstate  expansion  to  be  true.  Only 
recently  In  my  study  of  your  State  did  I 
learn  of  this  fact. 

No  amount  of  political  propaganda  can 
hide  facts  of  such  magnitude  and  Impor- 
tance. 

Now  we  have  talked  of  Industry  leaving 
Michigan.  What  of  Industry  searching  for 
a  location? 

Is  the  sickness  which  is  driving  Industry 
and  Jobs  out  of  Michigan  also  keeping  indus- 
try from  coming  Into  the  State? 

Since  I  last  spoke  in  your  State,  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  ago,  several  studies  have 
been  developed  which  seem  relevant.  One 
was  produced  by  an  Independent  research 
organization  in  Chicago.  Market  Pacts,  Inc.; 
another  was  developed  by  McGraw-Hill  Re- 
search for  the  magazine.  Business  Week.  I 
found  these  studies  told  me  a  great  deal 
about  the  attitudes  of  manufacturers  toward 
coming  into  Michigan. 

In  each  case  the  research  organizations 
asked  top  manufacturing  executives  to  list 
speclflc  States  they  would  consider  If  their 
company  were  going  to  select  a  site  for  a 
new  plant.  * 

The  McGraw-Hill  study  received  replies 
from  283  executives. 

Now  how  did  Michigan  compare  with  other 
sites  as  a  desirable  plant  site? 

Of  the  283  executives  expresisng  an  opin- 
ion only  3  considered  Michigan  a  first-choice 
location.  Only  19  irould  give  Michigan  any 
consideration  at  all.  When  the  size  and 
Importance  and  industrial  history  of  Mich- 
igan is  considered.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
this  reflects  an  attitude  toward  Michigan 
which  could  be  disastrous  to  the  economy 
of  your  State. 

My  own  State  of  Arizona,  relatively  new 
in  manufacturing,  received  almost  twice  as 
many  flrst-cholce  mentions  as  did  Indus- 
trial Michigan. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Chicago  study. 
Market  Facts.  Inc..  interviewed  113  top  man- 
ufacturing executives.  They  were  asked  to 
compare  Ave  Great  Lakes  States  as  desirable 
plant  locations,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

M.irket  Pacts  asked  the  executives,  as  one 
question,  to  rate  any  one  of  the  States  as 
'worst."  Do  you  know  that  everv  executive 
who  gave  a  "worst"  rating  gave  this  rating 
to  Michigan? 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  objectivity  or 
the  competence  of  either  of  these  research 
organizations.  Each  has  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  each  conducicd  their  investiga- 
tions with  great  safeguards  to  avoid  bias  of 
any  kind. 

Let  us  look  at  the  opinions  of  these  execu- 
tives. Is  there  a  possibility  that  their  opin- 
ions would  not  necessarily  be  the  same  as 
their  actions? 

Well,  there  is  a  simple  way  to  test  their 
actions.  We  can  look  at  actual  pU.nt  con- 
struction In  Michigan,  and  compare  It  with 
nearby  States  lilce  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

In  the  2-year  period.  1956  57.  Industrial 
cDn tracts  fur  construction  in  Indiana  were 
a  little  short  of  $1  billion.  $889,123,000 
OhK)  was  larger  with  $921,678,000.  This  was 
H  plant  construction  at  the  rate  of  $201  for 
eich  person  in  Indiana,  $101  for  each  per- 
son in  Ohio 
i.Iichip;an? 


Well  Michigan's  total  plant 
c  )Ui-:tructlon  In  1956  and  1957  was  little 
more  than  a  fifth  that  of  Indiana  or  Ohio. 
:'ii(i  amounted  to  only  $27  for  each  person  in 
ri:rhlg:in. 

What  does  this  mean  to  citiTicns  of  Mlchl- 
Ki:i?  It  means  that  the  plants  not  being 
hunt  today  will  be  the  Jobs  that  will  die 
unborn  tomorrow. 

To  the  man  looking  for  a  Job  in  Michigan 
today,  this  means  no  hope  for  new  Job  op- 
p.irtuniUes  tomorrow. 

To  the  man  who  is  paying  taxes,  the  flight 
of  industry  and  this  failure  of  new  Industry 


to  come  into  the  States  means  this:  The 
higher  and  higher  taxes  of  Michigan  will 
not  be  shouldered  by  a  growing  Industry. 
The  taxpayer  will  have  to  carry  the  addi- 
tional burden  which  an  expanding  or  incom- 
ing industry  would  otherwise  have  shared. 

Now  this  is  a  bitter  set  of  facts.  And  I 
hesitated  long  before  deciding  to  address 
such  an  audience  on  facts  which  many  of 
you  must  know  better  than  I. 

Yet  I  felt  it  might  be  useful  for  you  to 
hear  how  these  facts  appear  to  an  outsider— 
not  entirely  an  outsider.  I  hope,  since  I  have 
good  friends  in  your  State — but  to  one.  not 
embroiled  in  the  politics  of  your  State,  nor 
with    any   business   interests   here. 

What  facts  I  have  seen  convince  me  that 
your  predicament  is  a  matter  not  only  of 
concern  to  Michigan  but  to  the  Nation.  You 
are  a  great  State,  and  what  happens  to  you 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  Indifference  to  the 
rest  of  us.  * 

Now.  if  you  will  be  patient  with  me,  I 
should   like    to   proceed    to   the   no.xt   step. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Michigan  predica- 
ment is  not  due  to  the  rhort-livcd  national 
recession,  nor  to  the  dominance  of  one  in- 
dustry in  Michigan  nor  oven  to  the  lure  of 
low-wage    structures    in    <itl;er    States. 

We  have  seen  tliat  the  Michigan  predica- 
ment is  very  real  and  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread conviction  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
that  Michigan  is  no  lonf;er  a  good  place  in 
which  to  expand  or  to  enter  with  a  new  man- 
ufacturing busine.ss.  The  McOrnw-Hill  and 
Market  Facts  studies  clearly  substantiate  the 
fact  that  these  opinions  are  widespread 
among  manufacturing  executives  whose  Job 
it  is  to  locate  plant  sites 

It  does  no  good  to  try  to  hide  these  facts. 
Such  facts  cannot  be  hidden. 

A  doctor  who  tells  a  patient  with  cancer 
that  he  is  suffering  only  from  a  .•^li.jht  stom- 
ach ache,  to  forget  it.  and  it  will  go  away,  is 
doing  his  patient  no  favor. 

The  doctor  who  tells  hi?  patient  the  cold 
truth  about  the  cancer  gives  tlie  patient  an 
opportunity  to  talie  realistic  measures  for  a 
cure. 

Now  I  would  not  jresume  to  t.-'ke  the  role 
of  doctor  for  the  State  of  Mlchli,'an.  You 
have  men  here  in  thi.^  Stale  who  have  been 
telllnr;  you  the  hard  truth  aftout  your  prob- 
lem. Men  who  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
your  State  than  anyone  from  the  out;,lde 
could  ever  know. 

It  is  very  dimmilt  for  mm  who  live  here, 
who  love  tiUs  S'ate,  who  have  known  its 
greatness,  to  tell  the  hard  story  Cif  Its  pre.sent 
condition.  It  takes  courage,  ai/d  it  talce.s 
integrity.  « 

It  is  ea.Mer  by  far,  especially  for  men  who 
have  more  ambition  than  integrity,  to  re- 
peat the  empty  optimistic  -hlngs.  Easier  by 
far.  and  more  popular,  to  say  it  is  Just  a 
little  pa.'^sini,'  stomach  ache,  or  to  pretend 
even  that  it  does  not  rxist  at  all 

To  have  a  leader  who  ta-:es  this  line  Is  to 
have  no  leader  at  all.  if  the  .-irkness  is  really 
acut?      Such  leadership  is  a  kind  of  betrayal 

of  trU::it. 

Paul  Bagwell  said  the  hard  thincs  to  the 
citizens  of  Michigan.  He  ran  better  In  the 
recent  elerti(  n,  not  worse,  becaire  of  thli 
He  did  not  win.  but  he  ran  brltrr  than  any 
Republican  Rubernator.al  candidal^  in  years 
He  Will  Win  the  next  time,  becaust  he  de- 
serves to. 

As  a  man  of  integrity,  as  a  responsible 
leader,  ho  spnke  the  hard  truths.  The  citi- 
zens of  Michigan  can  trust  a  man  like  that. 

We  come  then  to  the  big  question. 

We  know  the  great  natur.ii  ndvantan:".s  of 
Mic-iiiL'an.  We  know  of  the  great  resources, 
the  power,  the  skilled  men.  We  know  Mich- 
igan industry  is  close  to  great  natural  mar- 
kets. 

None  of  these  economic  advantages  hius 
disappeared. 

Now.    what    has    happened    in    Michigan? 
Your   State   has    not   lost   any   of    the  great; 
resources,    the    great    economic    advanUges 
It  had  10  and  20  years  ago. 


I'll  say  tonight  again  what  I  said  In  De- 
troit over  a  year  ago: 

What  Is  wrong  with  this  State  is  not 
economic.     It  is  political. 

Some  politicians  in  your  State  have  feared 
that  the  real  facts — the  truth — might  be- 
came apparent  to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
Not  only  have  they,  in  turn,  denied  the 
problem  exists,  they  have  also  set  up  false 
causes,  and  tlien.  finally,  they  have  turned 
to  deliberate  obfuscation. 

They  have  tried  to  make  this  problem  look 
mysterious.  I  have  read  how  they  set  up 
study  committees  ostensibly  to  find  out  what 
is  causing  the  dlsiistrous  Michigan  decline, 
but  I  cannot  believe  they  are  actually  mys- 
tified by  this  problem.  They  know  all  too 
well  the  cause. 

Wcll-lntentloned  people  seem  to  have  lent 
their  names  to  these  committees  and.  with- 
out Intending  to  do  so.  have  helped  poli- 
tlci;ins  to  keep  alive  the  m\th  that  this  is  a 
my.stcnous  thing.  What  do  thc^e  commit- 
tees accomplish?  They  have  one  major,  but 
un':':<pref.scd  objective— 'to  take  the  heat 
oil  ■  the  p.illtlclan. 

Now  it  is  not  actually  very  difficult  to  find 
cut  why  industry  Is  leaving  Michigan,  and 
wliy  other  industry  is  .staying  out  of  the 
State. 

In  each  of  these  industrial  organizations 
there  is  a  small  group  of  rcsjwnsible  execu- 
tives at  the  top  who  make  such  decisions. 
They  know  why  they  decide  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
the  process. 

And  I  can  tell  you  this.  Their  decisions 
h:ive  nothing  to  do  with  jKilUlcal  partisan- 
ship. In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  have  heavy  Demo- 
cr.it  majorities.  Yet  Arizona  is  tiie  most 
swiftly  growing  State  in  the  Union,  indus- 
trially. At  the/Same  t.mc  Michigan  was 
dfv-llnlng  in  the  number  of  factory  Jobs, 
b»twepn  1950  and  105R.  the  State  of  Arizona 
was  increasing  130  percent. 

No.  rejpon.slble  business  leaders  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  party  bias  when  it 
comes  to  economic  decisions  It  is  their 
res[xjnsibillty  to  go  where  the  business  will 
thrive,  stay  out  of  areas  where  llic  busi- 
ness w  111  be  harmed 

It  is  not  b.-cause  your  State  admini'tra- 
tlon  Is  Democrat.  It  is  i)ecau.se  the  Demo- 
crat Party  in  your  State  is  a  shell  -mere- 
ly a  label  -taken  over  by  a  speilai  inter- 
est. That  special  interest  i.s  the  U.uied 
Automobile  Workers.  And  I  am  not  re- 
li  mils'  to  the  rank-atiU-file  union  mem- 
bers. I  am  referring  t.j  a  few  political- 
ly ambitious  union  leaderr,  men  with  a 
Socialist    background. 

The.se  men  own  and  operate  the  shell 
of  a  p«illt!cal  party.  They  have  retained 
only  the  Dem or  rat  l:ibel 

The  kpy  p oln's  In  the  party  are  manned 
bv  their  crew  Tlie  marhltury  l.s  fuelrl  w.'h 
union  dues  money  from  the  peii^ral  trr.i.«:ury 
of    the    Unlfi'rt    A'itom'>bile    Wor::er.s 

This  [-.arty  in  Michtran  wh'.ch  Ftlil  car- 
ries the  label  "D  n-.o-rat "  Is  so  far  to  th? 
left,  so  Irresp  >n«^ll)Ie.  that  even  rr'f:ular  New 
Deal  style  betn(  trats  11:, d  it  very  h.^rd  to 
acecjit. 

Only  la.'-t  Friday  Oo*prnor  D:)<  king. 
Democrat  Coveriior  of  K.;n^as.  made  a  pub- 
lic statement  abo:t  tiie  plight  of  Mlrhl- 
Raii.  I  saw  the  t'atement  as  refxirted  in 
a  Detrrjit  paper.  D  >ck;ng  said  Michigan  is 
eompI<  '.ely  bnk?  bccau.'^e  of  a  '  burctucra- 
cy  '  \\h::h  has  "run  wild." 

N -w  I  a.k  you  this.  How  bad  dor=;  the 
situation  have  to  brvfur  a  New  Deal  Demo- 
crat to  describe  it  uJ^^aburcaacracy  whicli 
Is  running  wild?  > 

No,  there  is  no  mystery,  no  mystery  at 
ail.  about  tlie  decision  of  business  execu- 
tives to  move  from  tills  State,  or  to  avoid 
the  Slate,  if  they  are  already  outside.  No 
responsible  executive  could  conscientious- 
ly expose  his  business  to  the  haz.irds  of 
a  "bureaucracy  running  wild." 
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And  I  shall  venture  to  stiggest.  further- 
more, that  businessmen  would  be  better 
advised  to  avoid  lending  their  names  to 
committees  set  up  to  "take  the  heat  off" 
leading  politicians  who  are  undermining  a 
State's  economy.  May  I  suggest  that  such 
businessmen  might  better  serve  their  State 
and  their  business  by  coming  at  once  to 
grips  with  the  real  problem,  which  is  politi- 
cal, and  carrying  the  actua',  facts  to  the 
Iicople.  There  Is  a  responsloiUty  to  carry 
the  whole  story  to  the  citizens  of  this  State 
so  that,  better  Informed,  they  may  make 
political  decisions  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  actual  facts  of  their  situation. 

It  can  be  understood  why  men  in  the 
business,  for  example,  of  selling  Industrial 
real  esute  might  believe  It  m  their  short- 
run  interest  to  otwcure  the  real  facts  of 
Michigan's  plight.  It  can  also  be  undcr- 
'  toed  why  utilities  executlvi?s  whose  rates 
are  set  by  the  State  government,  or  leading 
educators  on  the  State  payroll,  might  find 
it  difficult  to  resist  an  InvltJitlon  from  the 
executive  office  in  Lansing  to  be  listed  on  a 
committee,  which  is  helpful  to  the  public 
relations  needs  of  the  Governor. 

How  does  any  other  businesman  explain 
his  presence  on  such  a  committee? 

I  have  observed  with  interest  the  public 
statements  of  businessmen  who  declare 
their  intention  to  get  into  politics.  "Hiese 
expressions  are  very  commendable.  Busi- 
nessmen, like  all  other  cltizons,  should  he 
Informed  and  active  citizens. 

May  I  suggert  as  an  elementary  first  step 
that  these  businessmen  stop  playing  "foot- 
sie" with  the  forces  of  destruction ?  May  I 
suggest  that  a  little  «ntestlnal  fortitude 
might  be  in  order  at  this  point? 

Across  America,  in  the  fast-growing  States, 
buslnesjmen  are  getting  into  ix)litics. 

In  my  own  State  a  successful  business- 
man who  had  never  held  any  political  office 
ran  for  Governor  and  was  elected  Governor. 
He  fought  a  clean,  hard  fight,  on  princi- 
ple. Imported  union  pollticif  ns  threw  ev- 
erything they  had  at  him  and  walked  off 
the  field  with  a  bloody  ncjse. 

You  are  faced  here  in  Mlchiran  by  a  labor 
party,  run  by  a  Email  coterie^f  labor  poli- 
ticians, and  disguised  as  tne  Democrat 
Party. 

This  political  organization  is  completely 
ruthless  and  thoroughly  Irresp ansible.  The 
leaders  of  the  organization  make  vital  po- 
litical decisions  for  this  Stati-.  yet  almost 
none  of  these  decisions  can  t-e  reached  or 
Influenced  either  by  the  voteis.  or  by  the 
union  memt>ers. 

Walter  Reuther  ran  for  public  office  only 
once.  The  voters  had  only  one  chance  at 
him. 

It  was  in  1937.  Fresh  from  the  violence 
of  the  sitdown  strikes,  flushed  with  victory. 
Reuther  thought  his  pre.'tlge  as  a  union 
leader  could  t>e  transformed  into  political 
power. 


Reuther  and  four  other  top  ofHclals  of  the 
union  decided  to  run  for  city  council  in 
Detroit.  And  what  happened?  All  were 
defeated. 

Reuther   ran    15th,   out   of    18   candidates. 

I  don't  know  what  was  wrong  with  the 
three  who  ran  behind  him.  They  must  have 
been  objectionable  in  tlie  extreme. 

The  union  members  in  Detroit  wanted 
Reuther  as  union  leader;  they  rejected  him 
as  a  political  leader.  This  same  Walter 
Reuther  wi:o  c  raid  not  be  elected  to  the 
city  council  of  Dptrcit.  rif;w  poes  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  tlie  Democrat  Party 
and  cxerciies  a  veto  over  the  nominations 
to  the  Democrat  national  ticket. 

Hi.s  is  the  hidden  hand  beliind  the  policies 
in  the  Slate  of  Michigan  which  have  brought 
this  great  indu' trial  State  to  its  knees,  on 
the  verge  of  li.-'nkn.Tptcy. 

The  Efan'^lehold  of  the  labor  politicians 
on  tile  State  of  Michigan  is  a  well  known 
fact  to  businessmen  across  the  country. 

Just  a  year  ajo  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  organizations  in 
America  cleared  the  air — took  all  the  sup- 
poied  mystery  out  of  this  situation.  The 
occarion  was  a  meeting  of  industrial  de- 
velopment people  and  manufacturers  from 
five  ncie;hborlng  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Wisconsin.  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

This  Industrialiiit  told  how  Industry  Is 
rearching  ail  over  the  United  States  for 
good  plant  sites.  In  Ohio,  his  company  has 
built  no  less  than  19  new  plants  in  the  last 
5  years.  In  Michigan  they  have  built  only 
one.  They  are  not  planning,  he  said,  to 
build  any  more  in  Michigan. 

When  he  was  afked  why  his  company  had 
decided  not  to  build  further  In  Michigan,  he 
said.  "Because  of  your  labor  government. A 

There  was  nothing  mysterious  about  this 
decision. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  this  one  In- 
dustrial decision  alone  cost  Michigan  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jobs. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  necesrary  to 
set  up  a  committee  in  an  effort  to  discover 
what  this  man  meant. 

It  is  there,  on  the  face  of  it. 
What   is   necessary,   is  that   the  people  of 
Michigan  be  given  the  facts. 

Representative  government  Is  only  sound 
when  the  political  decisions  are  made  by 
informed  voters. 

The  great  State  of  Mlchle^an  is  bankrupt. 
The  executive  is  askins^  for  new  taxes 
which  are  estimated  to  add  $38  to  $40  million 
in  taxes  to  the  burden  already  carried  by 
business  and  Industry.  How  many  more 
industries  will  decide  to  leave  because  of 
this  new  tax  burden,  no  one  can  say. 

The  supreme  court  of  your  State  of  Mich- 
igan Is  adding  its  own  special  kind  of  night- 
mare to  the  businessman.  A  former  United 
Automobile  Workers  organizer,  now  a  Justice 
on  your  supreme  court  bench,  has  just  writ- 
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The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Predorick  Brown 
Harris.  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  and  our  fathers' 
God: 

On  this  day  hallowed  by  a  grateful 
Nation,  the  towering  form  of  one  who 
has  left  his  image  and  suiierscription 
forever  upon  our  national  life,  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh. 

With  clamorous  voices  out  of  the 
present  demanding  our  ears,  we  would 
listen  again  to  the  calm  and  reassuring 
voice  of  one  who  was  Thy  in;>trument  in 
fashioning  the  fabric  of  our  freedom. 


May  his  warning  sentiments  bequeathed 
for  the  meditation  of  all  future  genera- 
tions come  to  us  with  undimmed  fresh- 
ness as  a  message  for  these  turbulent 
times. 

By  patience  and  faith  may  we.  like 
him,  rise  above  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties which  confront  us.  as  in  this  day 
of  desijerate  battle  his  unsheathed  sword 
inspires  those  who  fight  for  the  things 
of  the  spirit  wherever  liberty  is  chal- 
leilKed  and  imperiled  by  tyranny. 

So,  as  the  ages  roll  on,  may  the  Na- 
tion which  calls  him  father  cherish  the 
luster  of  Washington's  selfless  service 
and  the  greatness  of  his  unsullied  char- 
acter. 

We  ask  It  in  the  name  of  the  CThrist 
he  adored,  at  whose  pierced  feet  he  laid 
his  all.   Amen. 


ten  an  opinion  which  may.  In  effect,  compel 
Industry  to  finance  strikes  out  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  funds. 

This  Is  the  final  touch.  To  convert  the 
unemployment  compensation  fund  into  a 
strike  fund,  financed  by  industry. 

If  this  trend  continues.  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict an  increase  In  the  departure  of  industry 
from  Michigan.  As  your  budgets  and  yotir 
debt  become  steadily  larger,  the  industrial 
base  which  should  provide  tax  revenue  will 
grow  Emaller. 

Yea  will  have  larger  and  larger  budgets  on 
a  smaller  and  smaller  Industrial  base. 

The  man  whose  birthday  we  are  honoring 
once  spoke  of  such  a  situation. 

Lincoln  put  it  this  way:  "As  an  Individual 
who  undertakes  to  live  by  borrowing  soon 
finds  his  original  means  devoured  by  interest, 
and  next,  no  one  left  to  borrow  from;  so 
must  It  be  with  a  government." 

It  v.'aE  true  when  Lincoln  said  it;  the  same 
is  true  today. 

Lincoln  Day  is  a  mighty  good  time  for  us 
to  be  honest  with  ourselves.  We  must  face 
and  acknowledge  our  problems — not  only  in 
Mich^an  but  across  the  Nation — if  we  are 
to  Eoive  them. 

1  can  tliink  of  no  better  resolution  for 
today  In  Michigan  than  to  carry  out  to  tlie 
people  this  idea  of  the  greatest  R3publican 
of  them  all. 

You  have  a  great  worthwhile  task.  The 
future  of  your  State  Is  truly  at  stake. 

The  economic  problems  of  this  State  have 
an  evil  political  root  and  it  might  well  be  the 
dedicated  purpose  of  you  all  here  tonight,  as 
citizens  first,  and  secondly  as  Republicans, 
to  root  out  this  evil  cause  of  your  great 
State's  present  discontent. 

Every  natural  economic  advantage  which 
Michigan  ever  had.  it  still  has.  The  eco- 
nomic problem  of  Michigan  originates  in  a 
perversion  of  Kiichlgan  politics. 

The  problem  can  only  be  cured  by  sound 
political  leadership. 

In  the  final  analysis,  each  citizen  will  solve 
the  economic  problem  of  Michigan  alone — In 
the  voting  booth. 

I  wish  you  well.  For  success  you  will  need 
some  of  the  firmness,  the  devotion  to  truth, 
the  dedication  we  knew  In  Lincoln. 

Your  task  Is  formidable. 
•    But  the  energy,  the  spirit,  the  Inventive- 
ness   that    always    has    characterized    Mich- 
igan— this  has  not  left  the  State  of  Michigan. 
You  have  not  exported  your  courage. 

The  character  it  took  to  build  this  great 
State,  will  not  fall  to  meet  the  present  chal- 
lenge. 

You  can  do  it. 

Across  the  Nation,  we  others  who  are  proud 
to  follow  In  the  tradition  of  Lincoln  will  be 
with  you  In  spirit. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  on  you  here  In 
Michigan.  For  what  happens  here  today  can 
happen  to  the  whole  Nation  tomorrow. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
February  19,  1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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READING  OP  WASHINGTON'S  PARE- 
WELL  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  order  of  January  24,  1901,  Wash- 
ington's Parewell  Address  will  now  be 
read  to  the  Senate.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  LMr.  AllottJ  was  pre- 
viously designated  by  the  Vice  President 
to  read  the  address  today. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  advanced  to  the  desk 
and  read  the  Farewell  Address,  as 
follows : 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United;  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  coiiduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disrcr'ard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
addre.<;s  to  declare  it  to  you;  but. mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
e:«n  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  percons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  1  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 


tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration]  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  Seji^  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  mare  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  sliade  of 
retirement  is  as  nece.ssary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Sa'Jsfled  that  if  any 
circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value 
to  my  services  they  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe  that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  doe.s 
not  forbid  it. 

In   looking   forward   to   the   moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  fcr  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  aiid  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing   my    inviolable    attachment    by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in   usefulness   unequal   to  my  zeal.     If 
benefits   have   resulted    to   our   country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example   in  our   annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable    to    mislead    amidst    appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune  often   discouraging — in   situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently.  want  of  suc- 
cess   has    countenanced    the    spirit    of 
criticism, — the  constancy  of  your  support 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plan?,  by  which  they 
were    effected.     Profoundly    penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  C4rry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
i^ie«Qsing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly  affection   may   be  perpetual— that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  £0  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ini;  it  to  the  applau.-^e,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  whicli  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  sohcitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  hke  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you 
can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested 


warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  it,  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  tiie  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  paiiis  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  ithoutjh  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immen.se  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yoiu-selves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  di.scountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  liave  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  Am.erican. 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  piide 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering,  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  addre.^;bcd  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  ereatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.— Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grew  and  its  com- 
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merce  expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigor- 
ated; and  while  It  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  .ilready  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort— and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  indispe.isable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate?  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  p-Dwer,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  m  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  Interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and.  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  whic'  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious  to 
liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty. 
In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 
liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  It.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  In 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 


who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations.— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  inter- 
ests and  views.  One  of  the  expedients 
of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  In  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
they  are.  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  Improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfiuenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 


tory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  government,  presuppose  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — TJiey 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprinciple<|*'men. 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  uix)n  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  involved, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  charac- 
ter of  governments,  as  of  other  human 
institutions: — that  experience  is  the  sur- 
est standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
country: — that  facility  in  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion, exposes  to  perpetual  change  from 
the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion:  and  remember,  especially,  that 
for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect 
security  of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  wherp  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  them 
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on  geoffraphlcal  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — ^It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness.  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  sind  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual:  and.  sooner  or  lateK  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight  >  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  or  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms:  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  acce.ss  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  charmels  of  party 
passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries   are   useful   checks   upon   the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;    and    in    governments   of   a   mo- 
narchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
Indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.    But  in  those  of  the  pop- 
ular  character,   in   governments   purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. 
From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain 
there  will  always  be  enou!?h  of  that  spirit 
for  every  salutary  purpose.     And  there 
being   constant   danger   of   excess,    the 
effort  ought  to   be,  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.    A 
flre  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  bursting 
into  a  flame,  lest  instea^  of  warming,  it 
should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 


all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  des[>otism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart. 
is  suflBcient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  differ- 
ent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modern; 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation ; 
for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be 
the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  custom- 
ary weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 
always  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent 
evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute 
of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and 
to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  property, 
for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of 
relir'ious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  And  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strenrrth 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
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debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  It  Ls  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  cooperate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
t>ear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue:  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difliculties  > ,  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  makmg  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least  i.s  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing IS  more  e.s.sential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated.   The  nation  which  indulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an 
habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.     It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.     Antipathy   in  one  nation 
against    another    disposes    each    more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental  or   trifling   occasions  of  dispute 
occur.     Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
goverrmient.  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.    The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity,   and    adopts    through    passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times. 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.   The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 
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So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
vp.riety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases 
V,  here  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
v\\:i  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
t'lr  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
i  c!pation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
ihe  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
ccrsions.  to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
lr?e5  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
d.i'ibly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
w.th  what  ou-^ht  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
di.sposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
iivin  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
lic'ld;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
.«elve.s  to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
Lf  tray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  countrj',  without  cdium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
app)earances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  In 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of   the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
Influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens.)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
.since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  Is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  goverrunent.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
p  irtial.  else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
tlie  very  influence  to  be  avoided.  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come su.-^pected  and  odious;  while  its 
tods  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  sunender 
llieir  interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
rorard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending 
f.;ir  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
tlT^m  as  little  political  connection  as 
pa^ible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
r.'Acd  with  perfect  good  faith:  Here  let 
u.;  ttop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
viiich  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
1  "lation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
Trcqurnt  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
c?rns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  tics,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 


of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance:  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed: when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us  will  not  lightly  liazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  gtuded  by  justice, 
shall  coun.-^el. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
uitei-weaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  alwas's  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  aficctionate 


friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  imi>ostures 
of  pretended  patriotism:  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is.  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe:  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance, 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only 
observe  that,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far 
from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
case3  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  countrj' 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
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them  wilh  Indulgence:  and  that,  after 
forty -five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  Its 
service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  In 
ether  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  ^veral 
generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleasing 
expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Gbo.  Washington. 

United  States, 

17th  September,  1796. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills, 
petitions,  and  memorials.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESID^TT  pro  tempore : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  6 
"To  the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 

"We,  your  memoriflllsta.  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  99  Is  the  main  ave- 
nue of  communlc.-xtlon  between  the  new  49th 
State,  Alaska,  and  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  U.S.  Highway  99  extends  from 
Alaska  through  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California  to  Mexico  and  is  classified  as  an 
international  highway;  and 

"Whereaa  U.S.  HlRhway  99  has  been  desig- 
nated  as  an  Integral  portion  of  the  new  'Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  HlRh- 
ways.'  and  hereinafter  referred  to  a«  the 
Interstate  Highway  System;    and 

'Whereas  almost  50  percent  of  all  tourist 
traffic  coming  into  the  State  of  Washington 
comes  over  the  interstate  bridge  at  Vancou- 
ver. Wash.;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  now  no  toll  road,  toll 
b.'idge  or  other  toll  charge  anywhere  along 
this  important  highway;  and 

"Whereas  for  defense  purposes  the  mem- 
bers of  the  headquarters  of  the  104th  Re- 
serve Infantry  Division  and  the  members 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  Oregon  Military 
Reserve   District   must    cross    the    interstate 


bridge  to  report  for  duty  at  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks; and 

"Whereaa  a  toll  on  said  Interstate  bridge 
will  be  Imposed  upon  the  completion  of  the 
raising  of  the  old  bridge  and  would  impair 
the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce  between 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington; and 

"Whereas  bonds  for  the  Portland -Vancou- 
ver interstate  bridges  were  sold,  the  contracts 
let  and  preliminary  engineering  phases  of 
construction  began  3  months  prior  to 
when  the  President  signed  the  Federal  High- 
way and  Highway  Revenue  Acts  of  1966.  and 
therefore  the  interstate  bridge  between  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  and  Portland.  Oreg..  was  not 
able  to  come  under  the  Federal  Highway  and 
Revenue  Act  of  1056;  and 

"Whereas  many  workers  who  reside  in  Port- 
land and  Vancouver  commute  from  one  State 
to  another  and  have  invested  in  homes  on 
the  basis  of  a  free  bridge  existing  between 
the  two  States;  and 

"Whereas  a  toll  bridge  in  this  area  would 
cause  an  economic  emergency  due  to  the 
necessity  of  a  great  number  of  residents  hav- 
ing to  sell  their  homes  and  move  from  one 
State  to  the  other;  and 

"Whereas  substantial  costs  of  said  bridge 
were  due  to  the  Improvement  of  navigation 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  traditionally  these 
costs  have  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  improving  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce up  and  down  a  navigable  stream  and 
between  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Washington  is  en- 
gaged in  industrial  expansion  and  said  toll 
would  interfere  with  present  Industries  and 
the  possibility  of  new  Industry  coming  into 
the  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  third  largest  Industry  in  the 
State  of  Washington  is  the  tourist  trade 
which  would  be  impaired  by  said  toll;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  believed  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  new  Federal  Inter- 
state Highway  System  was  to  make  said 
system  free  of  tolls  and  encourage  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  and  people;  and 

"Whereas  section  109  of  the  Federal  High- 
way and  Highway  Revenue  Acts  of  1956 
(Public  Law  627,  approved  June  29,  1956) 
provides  in  part  as  follows: 

"  'It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  Intent 
and  policy  of  the  Congress  to  equitably  reim- 
burse those  States  for  any  portion  of  a  high- 
way which  Is  on  the  Interstate  System, 
whether  toll  or  free,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  completed  subsequent  to 
August  2.  1947,  or  which  Is  either  In  actual 
use  or  under  construction  by  contract,  for 
completion,  awarded  not  later  than  June 
30.  1957  and  such  highway  meets  the  stand- 
ards required  by  this  title  for  the  IntersUte 
System.   •    •    •; 

"  'It  Is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  and 
Intent  of  the  Congress  to  provide  funds 
necessary  to  make  such  reimbursements  to 
the  State  as  may  be  determined":  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

•'Hcsolvcd,  That  your  memorialists,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  in  leelslatlve  session 
as.semblegl.  most  respectfully  memorialize 
and  petition  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat«s  to  recommend  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  clarifying 
the  provUlons  of  the  Federal  Highway  and 
Highway  Revenue  Acts  of  1956  for  the  purnose 
of  having  that  portion  of  the  Interstate 
Hi(?hway  System  known  as  the  Portland- 
Vancouver  Interstate  Bridge  continue  to  be 
operated  as  the  toll-free  bridge,  and  that  the 
cost.';  of  improving  navigation  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  Improving  the  existing  highway 
be  borne  and  paid  for  out  of  funds  provided 
by  the  Congress  from  gas  taxes  and  other 
revenues  for  the  Interstate  Highway  System- 
and  be  it  further 

'■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted    to    the    Honorrible    Dwight    D. 


Elsenhower.  President  of  the  United  State*, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,    and    to   the   Secretary   of   the   U.8. 
Senate.   Clerk   of   the   United   States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Mem'ber  of 
the   congressional   delegation  for   the   State 
of  Washington. 
"Passed  the  house  February  4,  lOfiQ. 
"John  L.  X^'Banif, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Passed  the  senate  February  la.   1960. 
"John  A.  CHnBcao, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"I  hereby   certify   this   to   be  a   true   and 
correct  copy  of  house  Joint  memorial  0. 

"S.    R.    HOLCOMB. 

"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Second  Inter- 
American  Congress  of  the  Postal.  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  International,  held  at  Lima. 
Peru,  relating  to  the  achievement  of  more 
modern  and  efficient  methods  of  communi- 
cations among  the  peoples  of  North  and 
South  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
sUits  and  Foreign   Commerce. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITALS IN  GEX3RGIA— RESOLUTION  - 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred, 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Georgia  memo- 
rializins  Congress  to  increase  facilities  in 
ho.spitals  for  veterans  in  the  State  of 
GFeorgia. 

There  belnp  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution   157 
Resolution    relating    to    Veterans'    Adminis- 
tration hospitals  in  Georgia;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital, located  on  Peachtree  Road  in  Atlanta, 
contains  only  300  beds  and  was  originally 
constructed  to  take  care  of  veterans  only  of 
World  War  I,  and  since  that  time,  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  In  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  adding  thousands  of 
veterans  to  those  from  World  War  I;  and 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  150.000 
veterans  living  within  a  50-mlle  radius  of 
Atlanta,  and  the  present  hospital  is  woefully 
Inadequu'.c  for  this  number  of  veterans;  and 
Whereas  It  is  Imperative  that  a  new  hos- 
pital for  veterans  be  constructed  in  the 
Atlanta  area  to  relieve  these  conditions;  and 
Whereas  many  veterans  are  not  being  cared 
for  In  other  areas  of  Georgia,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  HobpUal  located  at 
Dublin.  Ga.  has  approximately  1.000  beds, 
of  wlilch  only  about  one-half  are  being  utll- 
Ized.  and  , 

Wheren.s  It  would  be  of  untold  benrflt  to 
veterans  and  the  State  of  Georgia  If  the  re- 
maining beds  were  placed  in  use:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  General  A^semblt/  of 
Georgia.  Tliat  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  hereby  urged  and  requested  to  construct  a 
new  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  In  the 
Atlanta  area  and  to  utilize  the  entire  facili- 
ties of  the  Hospital  In  Dublin;  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Georgia 
congre.'i.'^ional  delegation  are  hereby  urged 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
aforesaid;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is 
hereby  Instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  member  of  the  Georgia 
congressional  delegation,  to  the  presiding 
offlrers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 5f  the  US.  Congress,  to  the  Presl- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  proper 
officials  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  senate:  Read  and  adopted  February  12, 
1959. 

GEOtOE  D.  Stewart, 

Secretary. 
In  house:  Read  and  adopted  February  10,' 
1U59. 

OUtNN    W.    ECCARD, 

Clerk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  i-esclutlon  of  the 
Ctneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ueorgia.  identical  with  the  foresolng, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


RESOLUTION  OP  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record.  House  Joint  Resolution  16. 
adopted  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  recommending 
that  the  report  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  disposal  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  be  re- 
jected and  condemned  as  unsound,  un- 
fair, and  impractical  In  its  attack  on  the 
TVA  and  indirectly  upon  the  national 
defenses  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and,  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

House  Joikt  Resolution   16 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  issued  a  biased  and  Inaccurate  report 
entitled  "TVA:  What's  Next'  which  pro- 
posed that  TVA  be  dismembered,  dispersed, 
and  Its  power  facilities  sold;  and 

Whereas  the  TVA  Board  pv  mptly  and 
categorically  refuted  the  above  r' port  and 
denounced  It  as  a  "misrepresentat  •.  of  TVA 
and  a  disservice  to  the  general  [  i  -  and 
the  members  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  ol  Com- 
merce"; and 

Whereas  the  action  proposed  by  the  U.S. 
Chambers  of  Commerce  report  would  destroy 
a  great  public  agency  whose  retention  and 
growth  Is  vitally  e.ssentlal  to  the  welfare  of 
the  se\ en-State  Valley  area,  and  moreover, 
since  a  vast  amount  of  its  generated  power 
is  channeled  into  atomic  energy  and  allied 
defense  industries.  Its  preservation  and  con- 
tinuance Is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  strong 
and  vigorous  national  defense  program;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  proper  that  the  1959  General 
Assembly  of  the  St,itc  of  Tennessee  take  ac- 
tion on  this  paramount  Issue:  Now,  there- 
i>jrc.  be  it 

ResnUrd  by  the  House  of  Rcpraentatives 
of  the  81st  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee 
( tfir  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  report  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
nutur.U  resources  department,  as  titled  In 
the  pre.amble  hereof,  be  forthwith  rejected 
and  the  action  suggested  by  said  report  be 
c  indemncd  as  unsound,  unfair,  and  Imprac- 
tical In  Its  attack  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  Indirectly  upon  the  national 
defenses  of  the  United  States;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
members  of  the  Tennessee  delegation  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Board- of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Adopted:  January  28,  1959. 

James   L.   Bomor. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Wm.  D.  Bairo. 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved:  February  4.  1959 

EUFORD     EXUNGTOIf. 

Governor. 


RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  STATE  OP  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Georgia  unani- 
mously has  adopted  a  resolution  me- 
morializing Congress  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  I  have  proposed 
to  restore  State  and  local  control  over 
public  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred  and  that  the  text  of  it  be 
printed  herewith  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

House  Resolution  99 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  several  States  of  their 
respective  school  systems;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Whereas  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ol  the  United  States  have  tended  to 
withdraw  from  the  sovereign  States  power  to 
administer  their  respective  school  systems  In 
a  fashion  never  contemplated  or  Intended  by 
the  ratlflers  of  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  unconscionable  usurpation  of 
power  has  caused  much  dissension,  discord, 
and  disagreement,  not  only  among  the  sev- 
eral States  in  the  Union,  but  among  the 
races,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  very  basis  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States;   and 

Whereas  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  led  to  bloodshed 
and  tends  to  endanger  public  education 
throughout  the  several  States  of  the  Union; 
and 

Whereas  the  statehood  bill  admitting 
Alaska  to  the  Union  provides  that  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  public  schools  shall  be 
vested  exclusively  in  such  State;  and 

Whereas  the  Junior  Senator  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmaoge.  has 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  grant  to  the  several  States  the 
same  right  to  control  Its  public  school  system 
as  has  been  ^ranted  to  Alaska,  in  which  this 
1-  dy  concurs  unanimously;   and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  such  amend- 
ment not  provide  for  a  local  option,  as  to 
political  siibdlvislons  less  than  the  States: 
Ni  w,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Gvorgxa.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  petitioned  end  Is  hereby  petitioned 
to  rail  a  convention  for  the  purpo.'-.e  of  pro- 
po-'lng  the  following  article  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States : 

"ahticle — 

'JSlf^iov  1.  Administrative  control  of  any 
pWtlic  school,  public  educational  institution. 
or  public  educational  system,  operated  by 
any  State  or  by  any  political  or  other  sub- 
division thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively 
in  such  State  and  subdivision,  and  nothing 
contained  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  the  residents  thereof  the  right 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  manner  in 
which  any  school  institution  or  system  Is 
administered  by  such  State  and  subdivision"; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  hereby  is  requested  to  pro- 
vide the  mode  of  ratlflcatlon  that  said 
amendment  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States; 
be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  in  the  State  of  Georgia;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  of  every  State  of  the  Union,  the 
president  of  the  State  senate  of  every  State, 
and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  every  State,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  several  sovereign  Statuf 
to  take  similar  action  in  their  legislatures  4o 
encourage  the  adoption  of  the  foregqUig 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.     "  / 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LITHUANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  citizens  of  Lithuania  in  com- 
memoration of  the  41st  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted,  after 
due  deliberation,  by  the  American  citizens 
of  Lithuanian  descent  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  41st  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Independence,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lithuanian  Council  of  Chicago  at  Maria  High 
School  Auditorium  on  the  15th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1959: 

"Whereas  the  American  people  continue  to 
believe  in  certain  inalienable  principles 
enunciated  in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

■Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania,  firmly 
espousing  the  selfsame  principles  in  their 
declaration  of  Independence  promulgated  in 
1918,  have  won  their  liberty  by  valiant  fight 
against  oppressors  and.  during  22  peaceful 
years,  against  seemingly  insurmountable 
odds,  converted  war-devastated  Lithuania 
into  a  prosperous  and  progressive  country; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  1940,  Soviet  Russia,  in  con- 
spiracy with  Hitlerite  Germany  and  in  con- 
sistent and  unilateral  violation  of  all  the 
treaties  and  declarations  solemnly  under- 
written by  It,  viz..  Peace  and  Non-Aggression 
Pacts  with  the  Baltic  States,  occupied  Lithu- 
ania and  annexed  her  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and,  in  1944,  following  the  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  on  the  Eastern  front,  again  took 
over  that  country,  in  complete  disregard  of 
the  wartime  policies  and  obligations  under 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  which  Soviet  Russia  Is  a 
cosignatory  with  the  United  States  and  other 
allied  countries;  and 

"Whereas  a  major  part  of  Europe,  the 
cradle  of  modern  civilization,  and  Asia,  the 
most  populous  continent,  lies  today  under 
the  sway  of  lawless  rule  by  the  militant  com- 
munism which,  eagerly  looking  for  new  vic- 
tims, continues  rearing  its  ugly  head  in  other 
adjacent  areas;  and 

"Whereas  the  Communist  conspiracy,  by 
unprecedented  and  unorthodox  methods  has 
Infiltrated  deep  Into  the  still  free  world, 
using  any  deceit  or  strategem  to  further  its 
ideological,  psychological,  or  subversive  at- 
tack upon  every  strata  of  free  world  society 
including  education,  art.  press,  labor,  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  government;  and 

"Whereas  military  preparedness  of  the  free 
nations  alone  or  together  with  isolated  at- 
tempts to  counter  Communist  aggression  are 
not  adequate  to  cope  with  the  global  Kremlin 
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IK   I  strategy  and  Its  unorthodox  methods :  Now, 

therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  patriotic  American  cltl- 
Eena  of  Lithuanian  descent  of  Chicago,  111., 
having  carefully  reviewed  the  events  of  the 
recent  past  and  the  deplorable  state  of  in- 
ternational affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1959,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  State,  and  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  continue,  in  true  American  tradition, 
a  vigorous  and  consistent  policy  to  effectively 
confront  the  global  and  centrally  controlled 
Kremlin  conspiracy  for  world  subjugation; 
„  J,  "That    the    Qovernn»nt    of    the    United 

■  M  States  utilize  its  leadership  in  political,  mill- 

^  tary  and  economic  world  affairs  to  the  benefit 

of  mankind  by  providing  a  wise  and  co- 
ordinated leadership  to  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  their  struggle  to  re- 
sist Communist  imperialism; 

"That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  great 
potential  anti-Communist  force  among  the 
several  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  enslaved 
by  employing  all  suitable  means  and  meas- 
ures, but  avoiding  premature  and  abortive 
uprisings,  to  assist  the  subjugated  peoples 
to  coordinate  their  fight  for  survival; 

"That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  Its  representatives  In  the 
United  Nations  strongly  oppose  the  consid- 
eration and/or  adoption  of  the  'Draft  Code 
of  Offenses  Against  the  Peace  and  Security  of 
Mankind,'  as  submitted  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  thf  United  Nations,  which  code  In  Its 
present  form  would  prohibit  oppressed  per- 
sons and  organizations  wrongfully  enslaved 
by  an  aggressor  nation  to  work  and  fight  for 
their  freedom  and  the  restoration  of  their 
government  to  their  own  people  and  further 
said  code  destroys  the  agreements  reached  at 
the  'genocide  convention'  and  ratified  by  the 
United  Nations. 
I  "That    the    Government    of    the    United 

States  insist  upon  the  sanctity  of  treaties, 
much  advertised  by  Soviet  spokesmen  since 
1939,  and  Invoke  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  to  demand  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment conform  its  policies  to  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  United  Nations 
Charter  solemnly  underwritten  by  it,  as  well 
as  honor  Its  prewar  international  obligations 
under  the  peace  treaties  and  nonaggression 
and  friendship  pacts  concluded  by  the  So- 
viet Union  with  the  Republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estoola,  by  withdrawing  military 
and  police  forces  and  Communist  Party  ap- 
paratus from  the  occupied  territories  so  that 
the  people  may  freely  fashion  governments 
of  their  own  choosing;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Uthuanian  Americans 
of  Chicago,  111.,  reaffirming  their  pledge  of 
cooperation  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about 
peace,  stability  and  prosperity  in  the  world, 
express  greatest  appreciation  and  gratitude: 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
administration  for  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  morality  and  democracy  in  In- 
ternational relations  and  for  the  support  ex- 
tended to  the  cause  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania;  to  individual  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who,  on  numerous  occasions,  have 
lent  their  moral  encouragement  to  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  Baltic  and  other  persecuted 
peoples." 

Zjthuanian  Amzrican   Council 

or  Chicago, 
AuoNsx  F.  Wells,  President  . 
EuFHRosiNx  MnttTZis,  Secretary. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  each 
February  the  people  of  the  United  States 
pay  devout  homage  to  two  indivlduala. 
two  great  Presidents  of  our  Nation,  who 
are  admired  around  the  world  for  their 
sacrifices  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 

Independence  and  self-determination  of 
mankind. 
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It  is  therefore  exceedingly  tragic  that 
the  month  of  February  also  is  cause  for 
the  deepest  regret  that  a  once-free  and 
proud  naUon,  Lithuania,  sUll  is  suffering 
under  the  heel  of  despotism.  The  pas- 
sage of  February  16,  1959,  marked  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  date  when  the 
Lithuanian  National  Council  proclaimed 
the  restoration  of  an  Independent  nation 
whose  life  in  tranquility  and  freedom 
lamentably  was  doomed  to  only  a  few 
brief  years. 

Lithuania  stands  as  a  shocking  symbol 
of  the  ruthlessness  of  tyrannical  com- 
munism. But  the  fires  of  liberty  still 
burn  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  long 
history  of  Lithuania,  dating  back  to  the 
11th  century  and  marked  by  repeated 
periods  of  suppression  and  subjugation, 
affords  reason  for  hope  that  once  again 
these  courageous  people  will  enjoy  an 
independent,  democratic  existence. 

Lithuania  demonstrated  for  the  world, 
during  the  shockingly  brief  span  of  free- 
dom. 1918  to  1940.  her  right  to  stand  with 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  can  do  little  ma- 
terially at  this  time  to  aid  Lithuania  in 
regaining  that  rightful  position.  But 
the  people  of  America,  committed  to  the 
great  principles  which  brought  a  free 
Lithuania  into  being  41  years  ago.  can 
nourish  the  ambitions  and  spiritually  re- 
inforce the  determination  of  present-day 
victims  of  the  Communist  dictators  to 
reestablish  an  independent  nation.  Our 
country  for  18  years  steadfastly  h^s  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  despotic 
annexation  of  Lithuania  and  sister  Baltic 
States  by  Soviet  Russia  during  the  ^rly 
days  of  World  War  II  and  we  must  never 
acquiesce  in  the  subjugation  of  the  long- 
suffering  Lithuanian  people. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  CITY  COUNCIL  OP 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Mr.  KUMPHI^EY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Min- 
neapolis on  February  13.  1959.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  apprcpriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency : 

"Resolution  Urging  the  U.S.  Congress  To 
Provide  Adequate  Federal  Resouhces  ro» 
Urban   Renewal 

"Whereas  urban  renewal  is  a  major  need  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis;  and 

"Whereas  this  city,  like  many  other  cities, 
has  initiated  a  number  of  urban  renewal 
projects,  relying  on  the  continuation  of  sub- 
stantial Federal  financial  support;  and 

"Whereas  the  city  Is  unable  to  carry  out 
these  projects  with  its  own  fiscal  resources; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  unlikely  that  the.State  of 
Minnesota  would  add  to  its  alreafiy  over- 
burdened budgets  for  aids  to  local  govern- 
ments for  urban  renewal  purposes;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  Municipal  Associ- 
ation, of  which  Minneapolis  Is  a  direct  mem- 
ber, has  endorsed  the  contlnuaUon  of  ade- 
quate Federal  grants  for  such  purposes :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  City  Councfl  of  the  City 
of  Minneapolis.  That   the  U.S.  Congress  be 


urged  to  adopt  financial  measures  which 
wlU  Increase  Federal  support  for  urban  re- 
newal above  the  level  proposed  In  the  ad- 
ministrative budget. 

"Resolved  further,  "mat  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  forthwith,  to  the  President. 
Vice  President.  Speaker  of  the  House,  and* 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  In 
the  congreeslonal  delegation  from  Ittnneaota. 
"Pacsed  February  13.  1959.  ^ 

"GEO.  W.  Mahtxns, 
"President  of  the  Council. 
"Approved  February   13.  1959. 

"Geo.  W.  Maktens. 

"Acting  Mayor. 
"Attest: 

"Leonard  A.  Johnson, 

"City  Clerk- 
To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce: 

"Resolution  Urging  the  X33.  Congkess  To 
Provide  Adequate  Federal  RKsouacxs  fob 
Airport  Improvements 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Minneapolis  is  con- 
tributing heavily  towards  a  large  expansion 
program  at  the  metropolitan  area,  and  In  sup- 
port of  a  number  of  public  airports  In  this 
area;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  airports.  Im- 
provement of  facilities  and  InstaUatlon  of 
controls  and  safety  measures  are  of  great 
Interstate  Importance;  and 

"Whereas  the  growing,  purely  local  needs 
already  require  more  city  financial  resources 
than  are  available:  and  ». 

"Whereas  It  Is  unlikely  that  Jdequate 
financial  support  needed  for  metropolitan 
airport  operation  and  development  can  come 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  face  of 
the  State's  own  budget  balancing  problems: 
Now.   therefore,    be    It 

"Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Minneapolis.  That  the  U.S.  Congress  b« 
urged  to  adopt  financial  measures  which 
will  Increase  Federal  support  for  airport  con- 
struction and  Improvement  above  the  level 
proposed  In  the  administration's  budget. 

"Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  forthwith,  to  the  President, 
Vice  President,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  In 
the  congresfitonal  delegation  from  Minne- 
sota; be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  thU  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul  Metro- 
politan Airports  Commission. 
"Passed  February  13,  1959. 

"Geo.    W.   MAjtTKNfl. 

"President  of  the  Council. 
"Approved  February  13.  1969. 

"Geo.  W.  Martens, 

"Acting  Mayor. 
"Attest: 

"Leonaxd   a.   Johnson, 

"City  Clerk." 
To  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"Resolution  Urging  the  XJB.  CoNcaxas  To 
Provide  Adequatx  Appropriations  roa.  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Harbob  at  St.  Antbont 
Falls  in  Minneapolis 
"Whereas  the  city  of  Minneapolis  has  met 
its   obligations   under   the   act   of    Congress 
authorizing    the    Upper    Mississippi    Harbor 
project  at  St.  Anthony  Falls  by  appropriating 
•300,000  each  year  since   1941  out  of  local 
property  tax  resources;   and 

"Whereas  the  aggregate  of  these  local  sp- 
proprlatlons  amounting  to  nearly  $«  million 
have  been  applied  to  securing  right-of-way 
required  by  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
harbor  Improvement,  and  to  necessary  bridge 
raising,  constructing,  and  reoonstructlon: 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  ImporUnt  In  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Minneapolis  that  the  harbor 
project  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible;  and 

"Whereas  Senator  HuicPHmrr  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Army  Engineers  can  effec- 
tively   and    efficiently   spend   more   than   Is 
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currently  prc^Msed  for  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Harbor  proJecVTh  the  administration's  budg- 
et, and  that  he  will  seek  a  larger  appropria- 
tion :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Minneapolis.  That  the  U.8.  Congress  be 
urged  to  adopt  appropriation  measures 
which  will  expedite  the  completion  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Harbor  project  at  St.  An- 
thony Falls  In  Minneapolis  to  the  maximum 
degree,  supported  by  proof  that  the  Army 
Engineers  can  spend  enlarged  appropriations 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

'■Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this 
re.solutlon  be  sent  orthwlth.  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President.  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate In  the  congressional  delegation  from 
M.nne.<:ota. 

•Pajssed  February  13.  1959. 

"Geo.  W  Martens, 
"President  of  the  Council. 
"Approved  February  13. 1959. 

"Geo.  W.  Martens. 

"Acting  Mayor. 
"Attest; 

"Leonard  A.  Johnson, 

City  Clerk." 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr  DIRKSEN: 

S  1150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  proration 
of  the  occupational  tax  on  persons  dealing 
In  machlneguns  and  certain  other  firearms, 
to  reduce  occupational  and  transfer  taxes  on 
certain  weapons,  to  make  the  transferor  and 
tran.sferee  Jointly  liable  for  the  transfer  tax 
on  firearms,  and  to  make  certain  changes  In 
the  definition  of  a  firearm;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRETY : 

8. 1151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to 
provide  Insurance  against  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  service  for  persons 
eligible  for  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  1152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AUcJa  Zofja 
Batukiewicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrkt  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  (by  request)  : 

S.  1163.  A  bill  to  compensate  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  firefightlng  costs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NEUBKxant  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1164.  A    bUl    lor    the   relief   of    Carl    J. 
Fisher,  captain.  U.S.  Army,  retired;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    TALMADGE: 

S.  1166.  A  bill  to  require  that  litigants  In 
cases  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  be  ac- 
corded an  opportunity  for  hearing  before 
that  Court,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Taluadge  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  ENJcoU: 

8. 1166.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sou  and  water  conservation  labora- 
tory In  the  Great  Plains  ares;  to  the  Com- 
mlltee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  O'MAHONET  (for  himself,  lir. 
MtTRSAT,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Cabroll, 
Mr.  McOez,  Mr.  Btbo  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Tasbobough,  Mr.  Mans- 
mxD,  Mr.  Biblk,  and  Mr.  Allott)  : 

8. 1157.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  petroleum  and  coal  reserves  within 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Mahonet  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

8.1158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  regulat- 
ing the  bringing  of  actions  for  damages 
against  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved 
February  28,  1933;  and 

S.  1159.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alley  Dwelling  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    FROXMIRE   (for  Mr.  Morse): 

S.  1160  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  so  as  to  provide 
a  more  effective  method  of  dealing  with  labor 
disputes  in  vital  Industries  which  affect  the 
national  security;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  1161.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Petinakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGE3t: 

S.  1162.  A  bill  making  an  additional  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

S.  1103.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  medical  sciences,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(8?e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Neubercer  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954.  RELATING  TO 
OCCUPATIONAL  TAXES  ON  CER- 
TAIN FIREARMS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  relating  to  the  proration  of  the  occu- 
pational tax  on  persons  dealing  in  certain 
firearms. 

During  the  summer  and  fall,  represen- 
tatives of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
SE>orting  Arms  and  Ammunition  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  the  American  Gun 
Dealers  Association,  the  Washington  Po- 
lice Department,  and  gun  collectors  met 
with  officials  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  several  occasions,  and  agreed  on 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  was  drafted  by  the  Treasmy  De- 
partment, and  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representatives  King  of  Cali- 
fornia, Bikes  of  Florida.  Saylor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Smith  of  California,  and 
Michel  of  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
In  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1150)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate 
the  proration  of  the  occupational  tax  on 
persons  dealing  in  machlneguns  and 
certain  other  flreanos,  to  reduce  occupa- 
tional and  transfer  taxes  on  certain 
weapons,  to  make  the  transferor  and 


transferee  Jointly  liable  for  the  transfer 
tax  on  firearms,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  definition  of  a  firearm, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  COSTS  OP 
HOSPITAL  AND  NURSING  HOME 
SERVICE   FOR    ELDER   CITIZENS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  provide  insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hospital  and  nursing  home  service  for 
our  elder  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  press- 
ing social  problems  which  we  face  today 
is  finding  means  to  insure  a  life  of  dignity 
and  decency  for  our  older  citizens. 

The  number  of  Americans  over  65 
years  of  age  has  been  steadily  mounting. 
While  at  the  turn  of  the  century  there 
were  only  3  million  over  65,  today  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  more  than  14 
million. 

The  income  of  our  elder  citizens  is  in 
most  cases  very  low.  The  latest  figures 
available — those  of  1954 — show  that  half 
of  the  families  whose  head  was  65  or 
over  had  cash  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000, 
and  two-thirds  of  individuals  over  65  who 
were  living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives  had 
a  cash  income  of  less  than  $1,000. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  elderly  with 
but  limited  incomes  are  only  too  obvious. 
Adequate  housing,  medical  care,  cloth- 
ing, and  food  are  items  which  imme- 
diately come  to  mind. 

We  in  this  great  and  wealthy  country 
have  a  social  and  moral  obligation  to 
provide  adequate  means  whereby  the 
elderly  may  enjoy  a  decent  standard  of 
living  and  may  be  free  of  constant 
anxiety  over  what  will  happen  In  time 
of  serious  Illness. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare has  appointed  a  subcommittee  for 
the  purpKJse  of  studying  the  problems  of 
our  older  citizens.  Such  a  study  is  sorely 
needed.  I  know  the  new  Subcommittee 
on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging,  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  .  will  do  an  excellent  job. 
Prom  this  study  will  come,  I  am  sure, 
many  fine  and  practical  suggestions. 

High  on  the  list  of  problems  of  the 
elderly  Is  that  of  adequate  hospital  and 
nursing  home  services.  The  puipose  of 
the  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is  to  help 
meet  this  problem  by  providing  that  our 
Nation's  social  security  program  include 
insurance  to  cover  the  costs  of  such  serv- 
ices for  our  older  citizens. 

The  need  for  such  an  insurance  pro- 
gram is  apparent  when  we  examine  the 
statistics  which  show  that  only  two  out 
of  five  of  our  older  citizena  have  any 
form  of  health  Insurance  whatsoever,  and 
much  of  this  insurance  Is  quite  limited, 
and  c£m  be  canceled  at  any  time. 

During  the  time  a  person  is  in  hla 
earning  years,  he  often  can  provide  for 
such  contingencies  through  voluntary 
organizations  that  provide  hospital  care 
on  an  insurance  plan.  The  wide  group 
coverage  at  many  places  of  emplojonent 
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may  bring  such  a  proerram  within  his 
financial  reach.  Yet.  when  he  retires, 
or  when  his  providing  days  come  to  an 
end.  h9  and  Ills  spouse  face  the  possi- 
bility/6f  hospital  expenses  with  a  dual 
handicap.  On  the  one  hand,  their  in- 
come is  suddenly  and  substantially  re- 
duced; on  the  other,  their  right  to  group 
coverage  in  hospital  insurance  plans  is 
lost,  and  the  cost  of  private  insurance 
plans  is  often  beyond  their  reach.  When 
sickness  strikes,  many  are  left  with  two 
alternatives,  either  to  forego  the  desired 
treatment  and  suffer,  or  apply  for  public 
assistance.*  If  the  latter,  the  regular 
welfare  funds  are  diminished  or  the 
overburdened  hospitals  are  denied  repay- 
ment for  their  services. 

How  much  more  logical  it  would  be  to 
provide  a  hedge  against  the  additional 
hazards  of  hospital  expense  by  incorpo- 
rating an  insurance  plan  to  take  care  of 
it  into  our  already  operating  national 
old-age  and  survivors  program. 

The  hospital  and  nursing  home  insur- 
ance program  which  I  am  proposing 
would  be  financed  by  increasing  the 
present  Social  Security  tax  on  employees 
and  employers  by  one-fourth  percent 
each,  and  on  the  self-employed  by  three- 
eighths  percent. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Aims  J. 
PoRAND.  of  Rhode  Island,  who  is  spon- 
soring in  the  other  body  House  bill  4700, 
which  is  similar  in  son^e  reepects  to  my 

Ut.  President,  permit  me  to  explain 
a  few  of  the  details  of  my  own  bill. 

It  would  make  persons  eligible  for  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  benefits  if  they 
are  eligible  for  old-age  insurance,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  have  yet  ap- 
plied for  it.  Certainly,  it  would  be  un- 
desirable to  compel  our  elder  citizens  to 
stop  working,  In  order  to  qualify  for  such 
beneiits,  if  they  feel  that  continued  work 
will  be  socially  constructive  and  advan- 
tageous to  them. 

This  hospital  and  nursing  home  Insur- 
ance program  would  entitle  those  eligible 
to  up  to  60  days  of  hospital  care,  with 
subsequent  nursing  home  care,  if  neces- 
sary, up  to  a  combined  total  of  120  days 
in  any  one  year.  Benefits  included  are 
hospital  services,  druss,  appliances,  and 
care  ordinarily  fiu-ni.^hed  to  patients  in 
semi-private  accomn.odations.  Persons 
certified  by  a  physic  an  as  needing  the 
care  could  choose  any  hospital  that  ad- 
mits them  and  that  had  contracted  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  furnish  the  services.  Tuber- 
culosis and  mental  hospitals  are  not  cov- 
ered, and  hospital  care  received  under 
workmen's  compensation  statutes  would 
not  be  reimbursed  by  this  insurance. 

If  a  physician  directed  that  nursing 
home  care  was  needed  for  a  condition 
that  had  required  hospitalization,  this 
would  also  be  covered.  Nursing  home 
■ervice  would  include  skilled  nursing 
care,  related  medical  and  personal  serv- 
ices, and  accompanying  bed  and  board 
provided  by  a  Ucensed  nursing  home  op- 
erated in  connection  with  a  hospital  or  in 
which  a  medical  doctor  directs  the  care. 
Positive  prohibition  of  any  direction  of 
hospital  activities  Is  specified  in  the  act. 
If  effective  and  economical  admin- 
istration of  hospital  insurance  can  be 


achieved  through  private,  nonprofit  in- 
surance organizations,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  contract  with  them  to 
provide  it. 

Hospital  Insurance  payments  under 
the  bill  would  begin  in  the  12th  month 
after  the  bill  is  enacted.  It  is  estimated 
that  12  to  13  milUon  persons  would  be 
eligible  for  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendments  I  am  suggest- 
ing in  this  bill  to  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program.  The 
bill  also,  of  course,  includes  changes  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  wage  and  payroll  tax  increases 
necessary  to  finance  the  program. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  modest; 
they  are  deliberately  limited  in"  scope,  in 
order  to  facilitate  enactment  of  this 
much-needed  measure  in  1959.  They 
deal  with  social  insurance  only. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  this  pro- 
posal should  be  enacted  this  year.  I  be- 
lieve enactment  of  the  bill  is  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  one  of  the  major  de- 
ficiencies in  our  welfare  program.  I 
believe  the  bill  is  realistic,  in  that  it  is  a 
modest  effort  to  handle  this  problem 
within  our  presently  established  social 
security  system.  I  believe  the  bill  is 
financially  sound,  in  that  it  will  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  earning  power  of  those 
who  stand  to  benefit.  I  trust  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  in  this  effort  to  meet 
the  continuing  challenge  of  meaningful 
social  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1511)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  so  as  to  provide  insurance  against 
the  costs  of  hospital  and  nursing  home 
service  for  persons  eligible  for  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance, 


COMPENSATION  TO  STATE  OP  ORE- 
GON FOR  FTRE  FIGHTING  COSTS 
ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 
LAND 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  compensate 
the  State  of  Oregon  for  fire-flghtlng  costs 
Incurred  by  the  State  in  extinguishing 
a  forest  fire  on  lands  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  This  bill  is 
identical  to  Senate  bill  2601,  which  I 
sponsored  In  the  previous  session  of 
Congress.  A  am  Introducing  this  bill  at 
the  request  of  officials  of  my  State;  and, 
despite  the  adverse  reports  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  I  am  convinced  of 
the  merits  and  the  equities  of  my  State's 
case. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
over  2  million  acres  of  forest  land  In 
western  Oregon.  Unlike  the  Forest 
Service  the  Bureau  does  not  directly  pro- 
vide fire  protection  for  these  lands.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  are 
Intermingled  with  private  and  State 
lands.  In  1951.  there  was  a  catastrophic 
fire  which  burned  almost  28,000  acres. 
Including    11,000    acres    of   Bureau   of 


Land  Management  lands.  This  fire 
originated  on  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands,  and  cost  half  a  million  dol- 
lars to  extinguish.  The  State  has  at- 
tempted to  collect  for  the  deficit  incur- 
red in  fighting  this  fire,  and  it  is  the 
position  of  the  officials  of  Oregon  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  $184,101.89. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  myself. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  compensate  the  State  of  Oregon 
for  costs  of  fighting  the  Vincent  Creek 
Forest  fire  on  lands  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1153)  to  compensate  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  fire-fighting  costs, 
introduced  by  Mr.  NEXTBrRCER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Morse),  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judic- 
iary. 


HEARINGS  FOR  LITIGANTS  IN 
CASES  REVIEWED  BY  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
view  with  grave  concern  the  increasing 
tendency  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  act  upon  lower  court 
decisions  without  hearing  oral  argu- 
ments on  the  points  at  issue. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court  authorizing  the  deter- 
mination of  cases  without  oral  argu- 
ments unless  they  are  waived  by  the 
parties  concerned.  Yet.  during  the 
1957-58  term  that  tribunal  acted  with- 
out benefit  of  hearings  in  a  total  of  153 
cases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  list  of  those  cases  as  com- 
piled at  my  request  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress be  printed  at  this  juncture  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CA.SBS    HXCTDID    BT    THE    US.    8T7nUt»f«    ComtT 

1957  Term  in  Which  No  0»al  hMcvuvm 
Were  Heau> 

1.  Virginia  v.  Maryland  (per  curiam).  855 

U.S.  3. 

2.  Arkansas  Public  Service  Commission  ▼. 
U.S.  ( per  cxirlam ) .  355  U-8.  4. 

3.  Krasnov  et  al.  v.  U.S.  (per  curiam),  866 
U.S.  5. 

4.  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstoicn  Rail- 
road Co.  et  al.  V.  Frozen  Food  Express  et  aL. 
(per  curiam).  355  U.S.  fl. 

5.  Simpson  et  al.  ▼.  US.  (per  curiam),  366 
U.S.  7. 

8.  McCrary  et  al.  ▼.  Aladdin  Radio  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  et  al.  (per  curiam),  355  U3.  8. 

7.  Federal  Trade  Commission  ▼.  Craftn  (per 
curiam),  355  U.S.  9. 

8.  Nationwide  Trailer  Rental  System.  Ine„ 
et  al.  V.  U.S.  (per  ciirlam),  355  UJS.  10. 

9.  White  et  al..  doing  business  as  Kit$ap 
Automatic  Dispenser  Co.  et  al.  v.  Wathlngton 
(per  curiam),  355  U.S.  10. 

10.  Uonson  Dray  Line.  Inc.  r.  Murphy  Mth^ 
tor  Freight  Lines,  Inc.  et  al.  (per  curiam), 
S56U.S.  11. 
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11.  Willits  et  al  v.  Pennsylvania  Public 
Utility  Commission  et  al.  (per  curiam).  355 
U.S.  11. 

la.  Lincoln  Building  Associates  v.  Barr  et 
al..  doing  business  as  Swim  for  Health  Asso- 
ciation (per  curiam) .  355  U.S.  12. 

13.  Cottrell  v.  Pawcatuck  Co.  et  al.  (per 
curiam),  355  U.S.  12. 

14.  Gibralter  Factors  Corp.  v.  Slapo  et  al. 
(per  curiam),  355  U.S.  13. 

15.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v. 
Premier  Peat  Moss  Corp.  et  al.  (per  curiam), 
355  US.  13. 

16.  Four  Maple  Drive  Realty  Corp.  v. 
Abrams,  New  York  State  Rent  Administrator, 
et  al.  (per  curiam),  355  U.S.  14. 

17.  Watson  V.  17. S.  (per  curiam).  355  U.S. 
14. 

18  Albanese  v.  Pierre  et  al.  fper  curiam). 
355  US.  15. 

19.  U.S.    V.     Vorreiter     ( p«r    curiam),    355 
-    US.  15. 

20.  Uphaus  V.  Wyman.  Attorney  General 
of  New  Hampshire  (per  curiam).  355  U.S.  16. 

21.  Lewis  V.  Florida  (per  curiam).  355  U.S. 
16 

22.  McGee  v.  U.S.  (per  curiam) ,  355  U.S.  17. 

23.  Gutierrez  v.  Arizona  (per  curiam),  355 
V  S.  17. 

24.  Gibson  v.  Thompson  (per  curiam),  355 
US  18. 

25.  Palermo  v.  Luckenbach  Steam<>hip  Co.. 
Inc.   (per  curiam).  355  U.S.  20. 

26.  Hobart  v.  Hobart  (p<?r  curiam).  355 
US   21. 

27.  New  Orleans  Insurance  Exchaiige  v. 
US.  (per  curiam),  355  U.S.  22. 

28.  Hurt  V.  Oklahoma  (per  curiam).  355 
US.  22. 

29.  Association  of  Lithuanian  Workers  et 
al.  V.  Brownell,  Attorney  Gi'nrral  (per  cur- 
lam),  355  \J3.  23. 

30.  Banta  v.  U.S.  et  al.  (per  curiam).  355 
US  33 

31.  Banta  v.  US.  et  al.  (per  curiam).  355 
US  34. 

32.  Times  Film  Corp.  y.  City  of  Chicago 
ct  al.  (p>er  curiam).  355  U.S.  35. 

33.  Edwards  v.  U.S.  (per  curiam).  355  U.S. 
36 

34.  Corsa  v.  Taues  (per  curiam),  355  U.S. 
37. 

35.  Ford  v.  U.S.  (per  curiam).  355  US.  38. 

36.  DistHct  Lodge  34,  Lodge  804.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  v.  L.  P.  Cav- 
ett  Co.  (per  curiam).  355  U.8  39. 

37.  Wometco  Television  and  Theatre  Co.  v. 
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7.  JTIato  T.  Schaffer  (per  curiam).  357  U.S. 
346. 

8.  Glamman  and  Bowery  Enterprises  ▼. 
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9.  Washington  t.  UJS.  (per  curiam).  367 
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21.  Hansford  v.  U.S.  (per  curiam) ,  357  U.S. 
678. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
as  opposed  to  gag  rule  in  our  courts  as 
I  am  to  gag  rule  in  our  legislative 
chambers.  Freedom  of  speech  and  the 
right  to  be  heard  are  inherent  in  our 
American  tradition  and  when  they  are 
Infringed  upon  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  an  immediate  remedy 
through  the  legislative  process. 

It  is  my  conviction.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  ends  of  full  justice  are  not  being 
served  by  the  present  procedures  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  it  is  out  of  that  deep 
conviction  that  I  herewith  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  add  a  new 
paragraph  to  chapter  133  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  would 
read  as  follows : 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  not  upon  review 
of  any  case  affirm,  modify,  vacate,  set  aside, 
or  reverse  any  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of 
any  court  unless  each  party  to  such  caae 
has  been  accorded  full  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing thereon  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in- 
cluding opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
oral   argtunent  before  such   Court. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  Americans,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a 
law  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1155)  to  require  that  Utl- 
gants  in  cases  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  be  accorded  an  opportunity  for 
hearing  before  that  Court,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Talmadge, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OP  PETROLEUM  AND  COAL 
RESERVES 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Murray, 
Chavez.  Carroll.  McOee,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Yarborough,  Mansfield,  Bible. 
and  Allott.  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  petroleum  and  coal  reserves 


within  the  United  States.  The  bill  has 
been  endorsed  by  some  10  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may  lie 
on  the  desk  until  the  last  session  of  the 
Senate  to  be  held  this  week,  for  endorse- 
ment by  other  Senators  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  bill  (S.  1157)  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  petroleum  and  coal  reserves 
within  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
honor  the  memory  of  George  Washing- 
ton today  while  the  Nation  he  founded 
faces  one  of  the  greatest  crises  of  human 
freedom  in  all  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  honor  him  as  the  founder  of  the  first 
government  of  the  people,  all  of  the  peo- 
ple, ever  established  on  earth. 

That  government  is  now  confronted  in 
a  worldwide  economic  struggle  with  a 
modern  dictatorship  more  powerful  than 
any  ever  before  established.  The  issue  in 
truth  and  in  fact  is  liberty  against 
slavery. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
Harold  Macmillan,  is  today  in  Moscow 
talking  with  the  Soviet  dictator  on  be- 
half of  our  most  powerful  ally  in  the 
modern  struggle  for  freedom.  That  dic- 
tator has  served  notice  upon  all  who  be- 
lieve in  human  freedom  that  the  forces 
of  freedom  must  leave  Western  Berlin 
before  the  end  of  May.  This  is  the  sort 
of  ultimatum  out  of  which  shooting  wars 
are  made,  and  our  own  President,  only 
last  week,  recognizing  this  danger,  said 
himself  that  if  shooting  results  in  Berlin 
it  will  have  to  be  begun  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

OIL  IMPORTS  FOtTKD  TO  THHXATEN  NATIONAL 
SECUaiTT 

If  war  comes,  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  will  need  all  the  fuel  re- 
sources we  can  command.  This  Govern- 
ment is  the  strongest  of  all  the  free  na- 
tions. It  is  the  strongest  militarily;  it 
is  the  strongest  economically.  It  cannot 
afford  to  allow  its  energy  resources  to  be 
weakened  while  we  are  actually  engaged 
In  the  cold  war  with  communism  and 
while  the  shooting  war  obviously  threat- 
ens. As  long  ago  as  February  1955  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
ergy/Supplies and  Resources  formally 
advised  the  President  that  the  national 
security  of  this  country  had  been  endan- 
gered by  the  growing  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products,  including  residual  fuel. 
As  a  consequence,  a  section  was  written 
into  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


Extension  Act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  restrict  imports  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  when  the  national  se- 
curity is  threatened. 

FUBIDXMT  UStlSa  OROOI  lOB  VOLUMTART 
RIVnUCTION 

On  April  23.  1957,  Gordon  Grey,  then 
Director  of  the  OfDce  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation, certified  to  the  President  that  the 
"whole  field  of  petroleum  and  ita  prod- 
ucts" required  action,  and  later  he  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  he  in- 
struct his  special  Presidential  Commit- 
tee on  Imports  to  be  governed  accord- 
ingly. The  President  then  Issued  the 
first  restrictive  order. 

IMPORn  mciBAM 

In  the  face  of  this  order  establishing  a 
voluntary  restriction  of  imports,  the  im- 
portation of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. In  1955  the  net  importation  of  pe- 
troleum and  its  products  amounted  to 
881,000  barrels  a  day.  In  1958,  3  years 
later,  after  the  first  voluntary  order  had 
been  revised  by  a  second  order,  the  net 
imports  had  reached  a  level  of  1.370,000 
barrels  a  day.  That  was  an  increase  of 
almost  half  a  million  barrels  every  24 
hours. 
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In  the  meantime  the  domestic  petro- 
leum industry  was  deteriorating.  The 
coal  industry  was  likewise  deteriorating. 
There  is  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  a  productive  capacity 
of  approximately  3  million  barrels  per 
day  which  are  shut  in  because  mcreasing 
importations  have  robbed  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  their  market. 

At  the  same  time,  unemployment  has 
been  increasing  in  the  coal -producing 
areas  of  the  United  States.  The  steady 
decline  of  the  production  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  and  of  coal  in 
the  United  States,  with  its  resulting  un- 
employment, is  reducing  the  tax  receipts 
of  the  United  States  because  it  is  reduc- 
ing the  activity  of  two  most  important 
industries.  This  reduction  of  tax  re- 
ceipts by  the  Government  comes  at  the 
very  time  when  the  United  States  is  un- 
der obligation  to  expend  billions  in  the 
national  defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoTJNc  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  yielded 
time  to  me.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  conclude  these  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators,  is  the  Senate  still  in  the 
morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  still  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  morning  business  had 
been  concluded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
conclude  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 
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XN  A  WAR  WE  WOVUk  Nt,ED  CUB  OWN  RESOVRCZ8 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  Importance  of  pre- 
serving to  our  country  in  this  crisis  the 
readiness  to  produce  its  petroleum  and 
coal  resources.  This  is  no  time  to  permit 
investments  abroad  of  American  capital, 
valuable  though  they  are  in  times  of 
peace,  to  blind  us  so  that  we  cannot  see 
the  Importance  of  preserving  self-suffi- 
ciency at  home  in  the  materials  like  pe- 
troleum and  coal  which  are  essential  to 
the  waging  of  war.  Hitler  taught  us  in 
World  War  II  how  his  submarines  could 
shut  off  even  South  American  supplies 
of  petroleum  and  its  products.  It  is  no 
protection  to  the  United  States  against 
a  third  world  war  that  huge  deposits  of 
petroleum  He  at  the  eastern  extremities 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  elsewhere 
In  the  Old  World.  We  know  that  Nikita 
Khrushchev  has  command  of  modem 
submarines  in  far  greater  number  than 
Hitler  ever  had  of  the  submarines  of  15 
years  ago.  Modern  skills  and  modern 
science  have  been  used  by  the  Com- 
munists to  make  their  submarine  fleet 
far  more  powerful  than  that  of  Hitler, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  imagine  that  in- 
creasing oil  imports  from  the  Old  World 
could  continue  to  flow  into  the  refineries 
of  the  United  States  if  a  third  world  war 
were  launched. 

We  dare  not  run  the  risk  of  closing 
down  a  substantial  part  of  our  coal  and 
petroleum  sources  of  supply  as  we  have 
been  doing  while  no  one  in  the  Govern- 
ment can  venture  to  predict  what  the 
result  of  the  Soviet  challenge  respecting 
West  Berlin  will  be. 

WC     HAVE     TKEMEMDOUS     KXSERVXS    OP    OIL    AND 
COAL 

The  Studies  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have 
indicated  that  the  reserves  of  coal  of  all 
kinds  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  amount  to  almost  2y2  trillion 
short  tons. 

In  the  public  land  States  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  acreage  of  the 
United  States  is  held  by  the  Government 
and  is  subject  to  mineral  leases,  includ- 
ing leases  for  petroleum  and  coal.  In 
seven  Eastern  States  the  Government 
has  acquired  a  large  area  of  oil  and  gas 
lands.  Some  45  million  acres  of  public 
land  in  Alaska  is  under  oil  and  gas  lease 
to  the  Government,  and  no  one  can  pre- 
dict how  much  more  oil  is  to  be  found 
there.  All  in  all,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  at  least  100  million  acres  of 
public  land  under  oil  and  gas  lease. 
Other  substantial  areas  are  under  lease 
by  the  State  of  Texas.  The  Interior  De- 
partment administers  the  as  yet  unex- 
plored tidelands  of  the  United  States 
and,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  approximately  500,000 
acres  of  coal  are  under  lease  or  permit 
in  the  public  land  States. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  public  land 
States,  but  In  other  States,  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  great  deposits  of 
both  oil  and  coal. 

The  same  conditions  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  existing  in  the  West  exist 
there.  The  State  of  West  Virginia  has 
huge  deposits  of  coal,  production  of 
which  has  practically  ceased;  Not  only 
is  there  great  unemployment  there,  but 


in  many  areas  of  that  State  the  people 
actually  lack  food,  because  we  have  not 
stimulated  the  development  of  our  coal 
industry  when  we  have  the  need,  the 
know-how,  the  skill,  and  the  opportunity. 
Liquid  fuel  can  be  made  from  coaL 
The  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph],  then  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  I  were  sponsors  of  legislation 
siveral  years  ago  authorizing  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  establish  test  plants  to  pro- 
duce liquid  fuel  from  coal  and  from  oil 
shale.  That  experimentation  has  been 
stopped.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  needed 
again. 

EXPLORATION  AND  PXODVCTION  MUST  BE 
STIMULATED 

These  tremendous  areas  and  their  un- 
derlying deposits  are  our  sole  certain 
source  of  energy  supply  if  war  comes. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  since  the  In- 
terior Department,  through  its  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  its  Bureau  of 
Mines,  its  Geological  Survey,  and  the 
laws  of  Congress,  has  jurisdiction  over 
these  unexplored  areas  rich  in  natural 
resources  and,  since  we  are  involved  in 
an  economic  war  and  threatened  by  a 
shooting  war  which  can  shut  us  off  from 
all  foreign  supplies,  that  we  should  now 
take  immediate  steps  to  make  certain 
that  the  exploration  and  development  of 
all  of  our  areas  capable  of  producing 
these  domestic  minerals  is  vigorously 
stimulated. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  could 
properly  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  because 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  the  committee  which,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  has  been  given 
jurisdiction  over  the  problems  involved 
in  stimulating  the  production  of  pe- 
troleum and  developing  our  mineral  re- 
sources. 

If  war  comes  it  will  come  by  the  sub- 
marine and  it  wiU  come  by  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile.  Only  last 
month  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Neil  H. 
McElroy,  testified  before  Senate  commit- 
tees that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
not  now  planning  to  match  the  Commu- 
nists missile  for  missile  but  will  continue 
to  maintain  superiority  with  missiles  of 
minor  range  and  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand of  which  we  have  been  justly 
proud.  In  other  words,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  we  no  longer  have  complete 
military  superiority.  We  must,  there- 
fore, expand  our  own  domestic  sources 
of  petroleum  and  coal  and  prevent  them 
at  the  same  time  from  being  inundated 
by  foreign  supplies  of  petroleum  which 
could  so  easily  be  cut  off. 

OUR    RESOURCES    MUST    BE    PROTECTED    BT 
LEGISLATIVE    ACTION 

The  United  States  has  the  resources  of 
petroleum  and  coal.  It  must  have  the 
will  to  protect  them,  and  it  must  no 
longer  depend  on  voluntary  Executive 
order  control  or  Executive  mandatory 
controls  which  will  be  the  subject  of  liti- 
gation in  the  courts  once  the  attempt  is 
made  to  establish  them. 

This  I  say  on  the  authority  of  the 
statements  which  have  been  filed  with 
the  Government  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  They  have  been  filed  by  some 
of  the  large  integrated  oil  companies,  and 


from  the  statements  it  is  clear  that  they 
wish  to  place  no  limitation  upon  any  im- 
portation.   If  this  is  carried  out,  then  It 
becomes  clear  that  it  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  we  develop  our  own  domestic  de- 
posits of  these  vital  minerals. 
Exhibit  1 
8.  1167 
A    bin    to    encourage    the    developmant    of 

petroleum   and  coal  reaerve*  within  tli* 

United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domeatlc  Petroleum 
and  Coal  Development  Act  of  1959." 

declaeation  or  pouct 

Sec.  2.  The  continued  exploration  for  and 
development  of  domestic  petroleum  reserves 
within  the  United  States  is  essential  to  meet 
the  domestic  demand  (or  crude  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  so  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  not  become  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  Imjxjrtation  of 
such  crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. To  attain  this  objective  it  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  balance  between 
domestic  production  and  the  Importation  of 
such  crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. The  desirable  ratio  of  such  imporva 
to  total  domestic  demand  Is  that  which  as- 
sures a  vigorous  level  of  domestic  petroleum 
exploration  and  development.  The  Importa- 
tion of  crude  petroleum  and  petroleiun  prod- 
ucts, Including  residual  fuel  In  any  form, 
should  be  restricted  to  the  level  at  which 
that  ratio  Is  maintained.  In  adml;  Isterlng 
such  restrictions,  quotas  should  be  granted, 
with  certain  exceptions  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act,  only  to  refining  companies 
in  proportion  to  plant  capacity. 

OIL   IMPOSTS    ADMINISTaATTON 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act  through 
an  "Oil  Imports  Administration"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Administration"  t 
which  the  Secretary  shall  establish  as  a 
separate  agency  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  an 
Administrator  of  such  Administration,  who 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  by 
law  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  executive 
departments.  The  Secretary  may  also  ap- 
point a  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  directors  of  the  principal  or- 
ganizational divisions  of  the  Administration, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1940.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  the  Secretary  shall,  In 
carrying  out  the  provlslc»is  of  this  Act  obtain 
and  utilize  the  data  and  cooperation  of  ex- 
isting Government  agencies  within  and  out- 
side the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

QUOTA   POUODS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  quota 
periods  of  six  months  duration,  during  which 
quotas  established  under  this  Act  shall  be 
effective,  based  upon  the  seasonal  demands 
of  the  petroleum  Industry.  The  first  quota 
period  established  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  may  be  a  period  of  less  than  six 
months. 

DETOtMINATION    OF   NATIONAL  IMPOBT  LEVELS 

Sec.  5.  Not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to 
each  quota  period,  the  Secretary  shall  esti- 
mate and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the 
total  domestic  demand  for  crude  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  and  the  portion 
thereof  which  may  be  Imported  consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  level  of 
domestic  petroleum  exploration  and  develop- 
ment.   The  Secretary  shall  at  the  same  time 
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publish  In  tht  Ftdaral  R«tl*t«r  th«  amount 
of  Import!  K)  d«t«rmln«d,  In  terms  of  bar- 
r«U  pu*  day  of  crude  petroleum  and  the  crude 
petroleum  equivalent  of  petroleum  products, 
which  shall  be  the  national  imports  level  for 
the  ensuing  quota  period. 

AXXOCATION   or  QUOTAS 

Sec.  8.  Except  as  provided  In  section  7, 
quotas  shall  be  allocated  only  to  domestic 
reaners  who  shall  make  application  not  leas 
than  ninety  days  before  each  quota  period. 
Not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  each  quota 
period  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  an- 
nounce, and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
the  Import  quotas  for  all  applicant  refiners. 
Such  quotas  shall  be  divided  among  refiners 
In  such  manner  as  to  maintain  competitive 
conditions  between  integrated  and  inde- 
pendent companies  and  the  allocation  to 
coastal  refineries  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  40 
per  centum  of  the  total  Import:  Provided, 
That  In  the  case  of  any  refining  plant  served 
by  pipeline  from  foreign  sources  or  where 
conditions  otherwise  limit  the  procurement 
of  domestic  crude  petroleum  by  ordinary 
practical  means,  a  quota  sufficient  for  that 
plant's  crude  petroleum  requirements  to 
maintain  refining  capacity  shall  be  issued. 
The  uniform  quota  percentage  determined 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  that  percentage 
which,  applied  to  the  aggregate  capacity  of 
all  refining  plants  In  the  United  States  own- 
ers of  which  shall  have  applied  for  quotas, 
together  with  any  additional  amounts  au- 
thorized as  a  result  of  the  provision  in  the 
last  preceding  sentence  and  any  special 
quotas  authorized  in  section  7,  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  national  Import  level  set  for  the 
following  quota  period.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  quota  certificates  evidencing  all  quotas 
(Including  special  quotas)  Issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

ALXOCATION    OF   SPECIAI.    QUOTAS 

Sxc.  7.  Upon  application  and  after  hearing, 
special  quotas  may  be  awarded,  in  accordance 
with  standards  which  shall  be  esUblished  by 
the  Secretary  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  in  the  following  cases: 

(1)  Where  a  domestic  producer  operating 
abroad  demonstrates  that,  despite  all  reason- 
able efforts  by  him.  he  Is  suffering  ara  result 
of  Import  quotas  in  such  foreign  operations 
unreasonble  drainage  by  others  who  have 
Joint  or  offsetting  interests  In  the  same  pe- 
troleum pool. 

(2)  Where  an  applicant  desires  to  Import 
■peclal  crude  petroleums  for  special  purposes 
and  accordingly  the  importation  thereof'wlll 
not  substantially  replace  domestic  crude 
petroleum  and  will  not  therefore  affect  the 
national  security. 

(S)  Where  the  applicant  exports  petro- 
leum products  refined  by  him  and  seeks  a 
•pecial  quota  to  cover  the  crude  equivalent 
of  such  products  which  will  not  compete  in 
the  domestic  market. 

(4)  In  oases  where  the  applicant  Is  an  In- 
land refinery  and  is  suffering  hardship  by 
reason  of  Inadequate  access  to  the  points  of 
Importation. 

NONTiuNimuin.rrT  or  quotas 
Sec.  8.  A  quota  may  be  used  only  for  the 
Importation  of  crude  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products  by  the  person  to  whom  such  quota 
was  granted,  and  in  the  case  of  a  quota  for 
crude  petroleum,  the  crude  petroleum  must 
be  used  In  the  plant  for  which  the  quota  is 
granted  unless,  after  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  holder  of  the  quota  and  after 
public  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
public  interest  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
will  be  served  by  a  transfer. 

mnoLcuic  products 
Sxc.  0.  Quotas  awarded  under  this  Act 
shall  cover  both  crude  petroleum  and  petro- 
lexim  products,  Including  residual  fuel.  Such 
quotas  shall  be  In  terms  of  barrels  per  day 
of  crude  petroleum.     Product  Importations 


shall  be  charged  against  such  quotas  aooord- 
Ing  to  their  crude  petroleum  equivalent  as 
determined  and  announced  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary,  and  in  the  case  of  residual 
fuel  ihe  total  imports  In  any  calendar  quar- 
ter it  any  year  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  domestic  petroleum  de- 
mand as  determined  by  the  Secretary  when 
he  determines  the  levels  of  national  imports 
as  provided  In  section  fi  hereof. 

nNALrrT    or   OXTUtMINATIONS 

Sec,  10.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis 
for  any  national  Import  level  or  quota  or 
denial  thereof  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  determined  in  conformity  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  reviewable  only  by  the  Secretary, 
and  his  determinations  with  respect  thereto 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

APPEALS 

Sxc.  11.  (a)  An  appeal  may  be  taken,  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  to  the 
United  States  Coxxrt  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  any  of  the  following 
cases : 

(1)  By  any  applicant  foe  a  quota  whose 
application   is  denied. 

(2)  By  any  person  aggrieved  by  reason  of 
any  decision  of  the  Secretary  granting  or 
revising  any  quota. 

(b)  Such  appeal  shall  be  taken  by  filing 
with  said  court,  within  twenty  days  after  the 
decision  complained  of  Is  effective,  notice 
in  writing  of  said  appeal  and  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  therefore,  together  with  proof 
of  service  of  a  true  copy  of  said  notice  and 
statement  upon  the  Secretary.  Unless  a 
later  date  is  specified  by  the  Secretary  as 
part  of  his  decision,  the  decision  complained 
of  shall  be  considered  to  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  on  which  public  announcement  of  the 
decision  is  made  at  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  thereupon,  and  in  any  event  not 
later  than  ten  days  from  the  date  of  such 
service  upon  him.  mall  or  otherwise  deliver 
a  copy  of  said  notice  of  sppeal  to  each  per- 
son shown  by  the  records  of  the  Secretary 
to  be  interested  in  such  appeal  and  to  have 
a  right  to  intervene  therein  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  shall  at  all  times 
thereafter  permit  any  such  person  to  inspect 
and  make  copies  of  appellants'  reasons  for 
said  appeal  at  the  oflloe  of  the  Secretary  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  Within  thirty  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  appeal  the  Secretary 
than  file  with  the  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  decision  complained  of  was  en- 
tered, as  provided  in  section  ana  of  title  as. 
United  States  Code,  and  a  list  of  all  inter- 
ested persons  to  whom  he  has  delivered  a 
copy  of  said  notice  of  appeal. 

(0)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  appeal  any  InteresUd  person  may  in- 
tervene and  participate  in  the  proceedings 
had  upon  such  appeaL4}y  filing  with  the 
oomrt  a  notice  of  intehiton  to  Intervene  and 
a  verified  statement  showing  the  nature  of 
the  interest  of  such  party  together  with 
proof  of  service^'of  true  copies  of  said  no- 
tice and  statement,  both  upon  the  appellant 
and  upon  the  ^Secretary.  Any  person  who 
would  be  aggr^yed  or  whose  InteresU  would 
be  adversely  Kffected  by  reversal  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  com- 
plained of  shall  be  considered  an  interested 
party. 

(d)  At  the  earliest  convenient  time  the 
court  shall  hear  and  determine  the  appeal 
upon  the  record  before  it,  and  shall  have 
power,  upon  such  record,  to  enter  a  Judg- 
ment affirming  or  reversing  t^  decision,  and 
if  it  enters  an  order  reversing  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  it  shall  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  Judgment 
of  the  court.  Review  by  the  court  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  questions  of  law,  and  the  findings 
of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive  unless 


it  shall  clearly  appear  that  the  ftndlngi  of  tb* 
Secretary  are  arbitrary  or  eapricioua.     The 

court's  Judgment  shall  be  final,  lubjtot, 
however,  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  upon  writ  of  certiorari 
on  petition  therefor,  under  section  1364  o( 
title  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  by  appal- 
lant,  by  the  secretery.  or  by  any  intereited 
party  intervening  in  the  appeal. 

(e)  The  court  may.  in  Ite  discretion,  enter 
Judgment  for  coste  in  favor  of  or  against  an 
appellapt,  and  other  interested  parties  in- 
tervening in  said  appeal,  but  not  against 
the  Secretary,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  issues  involved  in  such  appeal  and  the 
outcome   thereof. 

REGULATIONS  AND  PUBLICATION  OF 
DnXRMINATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations,  which  shall  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law,  as  nutv  ^  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  ancfWovlslons 
Of  this  Act.  Any  person  knowingly  violat- 
ing any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $100  for  each  such  violation. 

(b)  All  quotas  established  under^e  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  promptly  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  stetement  of  the  basis  and 
considerations  upon  which  each  such  deter- 
mination was  made. 

ACTION    IN    XKCEROENCIKS 

Sec.  is.  Whenever  the  President  finds  that 
a  national  economic  or  other  emergency  ex- 
ists with  respect  to  jsetroletun,  he  shall,  by 
message  to  Congress,  recommend  such  legis- 
lation to  suspend  the  operation  of  or  to 
amend  this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary  In  the 
public  intereet. 

IMPORTATION    IN    EXCESS    OP    QUOTA    PROHIBrrXO 

Sxc.  14.  The  importation  of  crude  petro- 
leum or  petroleum  producte  in  excess  of  the 
quotas  provided  under  the  authority  of  this 
act  is  hereby  prohibited.  No  imporUtion  of 
crude  petroleum  -vr  petroleum  producte  as 
defined  herein  unless  exempted  under  sec- 
tion 10  hereof  shall  be  cleared  through  cus- 
toms unless  a  currently  valid  quota  certifi- 
cate iuued  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
is  filed  with  and  as  a  supplement  to  the  cus- 
toms declaration. 
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AOMINinmATTVI   MAI 

8rc.  IB.  In  the  admlnistraUon  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  vested 
in  the  President  under  the  proiAaions  of  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  seoUon  710  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  IBAO  (60  U.8.0. 
App.  sec.  aiOO  (b),  (c),  and  (d)). 

MriNmoMi 
Sxc.  16.  As  used  in  thU  Act— 

( 1 )  The  term  "United  BUtes**  includes  the 
several  Stetes,  the  DUtriot  of  Columbia,  th« 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(2)  The  term  "petroleum"  includes  all 
forms  of  petroleum  except  thoee  forms  which 
are  gaseous  at  normal  temperature  and  at- 
mospheric pressure. 

(3)  The  term  "crude  petroleum"  means 
petroleum  at  the  wellhead. 

(4)  The  term  "petroleum  producte"  in- 
cludes all  conversions  and  derlvatlvea  of 
petroleum. 

(5)  The  term  "refining  capacity"  means 
the  demonstrable  maximum  efficient  dally 
average  crude  throughput  of  a  plant  in  com- 
plete operation,  using  the  orude  stream  pro- 
posed for  the  quote  period  involved,  with 
allowance  for  neoeeasry  shutdown  time  for 
routine  maintenance,  repairs,  and  other  such^ 
matters.  ^ 

smcnvx  dati 

Sec.  17.  SecUons  3  and  16  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  remainder  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  after  90  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LABOR  MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  ACT,  TO  PRO- 
VIDE EPPECnVE  METHOD  OP 
DEALING  WITH  CERTAIN  LABOR 
DISPUTES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
so  as  to  provide  a  more  effective  method 
of  dealing  with  labor  disputes  in  vital 
industries  which  affect  the  national  secu- 
rity. I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  explanation  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1160)  to  amend  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  so  as  to 
provide  a  more  effective  method  of  deal- 
ing with  labor  disputes  in  vital  indus- 
tries which  affect  the  national  security, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for  Mr. 
Morse),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Morse,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Proxmire,  is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Moesk 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
vide needed  machinery  to  aid  in  the  settle- 
ment of  labor-management  disputes  that 
threaten  the  national  welfare. 

In  1948.  when  a  labor  dispute — a  shipping 
strike — was  raging  In  Hawaii,  I  said  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  quote,  that:  "under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  we  have  the  most  ineffective 
procedure  in  this  respect  that  I  think  can 
be  provided  •  •  •  The  American  people  are 
still  being  led  to  believe  in  the  mjrth  that 
the  emergency  disputes  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  has  done  some  good.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  has  done  inestimable  harm. 
It  has  caused  great  delay  and  it  has  failed 
to  settle  cases." 

The  truth  of  that  estimate  was  proved 
again  in  1050.  That  year  I  first  introduced 
the  measure  I  am  introducing  today,  at 
least  in  substenoe,  when  a  crisis  in  the  ooal 
industry  was  about  to  be  "solved"  by  selaure 
of  the  mines. 

Two  years  ago  I  again  Introduced  It  jrhen 
a  longshoremen's  strike  on  the  east  coast 
threatened  to  paralyse  shipping,  and  the 
health  and  welfare  of  a  great  metropolitan 
area. 

It  is  also  virtually  the  same  proposal  that 
was  recommended  for  passage  by  the  Ben- 
ate  Labor  Committee  in  1062. 

Our  committee  study  at  that  time  indi- 
cated that  the  infiexible  injunction  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  afford  little 
help  in  furthering  settlement  once  the  in- 
junction has  been  issued  and  has  expired. 
That  Is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
longshoremen's  strike  of  1057.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  the  injunction,  the  community  is 
once  again  faced  with  the  poeaibiUty  of  a 
crippling  strike. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  aimed  at  keep- 
ing the  parties  bargaining;  it  provides  a  con- 
tinuing procedure  under  which  the  President 
and  Congress  keep  surveillance  of  emergency 
disputes;  both  executive  seizure  and  injunc- 
tions are  permissible  under  my  bill,  with  a 
congressional  veto  on  such  action. 

These  and  ite  other  provisions  are  designed 
to  put  the  premium  upon  continued  bargain- 
ing between  the  disputing  parties. 

Now  is  the  time,  in  my  opinion,  to  rewrite 
the  totally  inadequate  emergency  disputes 
section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.    We  should 


do  it  now,  when  no  emergency  threatens,  and 
the  problem  can  be  considered  dispassion- 
ately. 

A  blue-ribbon  committee  of  private  cltl- 
sens,  all  experts  in  labor  relations,  has  Just 
been  selected  by  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  conduct  a  complete  study  and  review 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  want  this  state- 
ment in  the  Record,  and  my  bill,  available 
to  that  advisory  panel.  It  is  my  hope  that 
it  will  give  careful  thought  and  study  to  this 
entire  subject. 

If  it  can  propose  something  better  than 
my  bill,  I  shall  be  delighted;  but  I  hope  that 
at  least  it  will  cover  this  area  in  its  delibera- 
tions. 


BILLS  FOR  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MED- 
ICAL RESEARCH  IN  GENERAL  AND 
CANCER  RESEARCH  IN  PARTICU- 
LAR 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  two  simple  legislative  propos- 
als designed  to  aid  in  solving  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  terrible  riddles  of  our 
time — the  mystery  of  cancer. 

My  first  measure  would  provide  $500 
million  for  cancer  research  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, this  sum  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
permit  forgiveness  of  up  to  50  percent 
of  loans  granted  under  the  program  to 
persons  who  enter  medical  research. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  suggestion  is 
not  new.  I  introduced  a  similar  measure 
on  May  2,  1957.  Since  that  time  close  to 
a  million  persons  in  the  United  States 
have  been  stricken  with  cancer,  and 
nearly  half  a  million  have  died  of  the 
disease.  Forty  million  Americans  now 
living  will  contract  cancer  and  the  dis- 
ease will  reach  into  two  out  of  three 
homes  in  our  country.  Unless  new  treat- 
ments and  cures  are  found  26  million  of 
us  will  die  of  cancer.  Despite  research 
advances,  the  threat  of  cancer  remains 
ominous  and  omnipresent. 

■cHESLi  ttraoxan  nouax 

The  figure  of  $500  million  Is  not  one 
plucked  from  the  air.  In  IBSe.  I  was  told 
by  Dr.  Leonard  A,  Soheele,  former  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  then  my  neighbor  In  the  Georgetown 
section  of  Washington,  DC,  that  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  might  use  as 
much  as  this  amount  If  the  availability 
of  such  funds  was  known  well  in  advance 
and  if  extensive  preparations  might  be 
made  for  the  employment  of  skilled 
scientists  and  medical  researchers. 

Z  resubmit  this  proposal  to  Congress 
today  with  a  sense  of  urgency  height- 
ened by  my  own  recent  oiMration  for 
cancer  and  knowledge  of  the  terrible  toll 
of  human  suffering  reaped  by  this  dis- 
ease whieh  I  have  gained  during  the  past 
two  years  from  visits  to  cancer  clinics, 
interviews  with  cancer  specialists,  and 
study  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  from 
cancer  victims  and  their  families  which 
have  crossed  my  Senate  office  desk. 

Cancer  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States  today.  It 
cuts  across  all  age  groups.  More  children 
die  of  cancer  than  of  any  other  single 
cause  except  accidents.  While  579 
American  children  died  of  polio  in  the 
last  year  before  the  development  of  the 


Balk  vaccine,  more  than  six  times  this 
number  succumbed  to  cancer — 3,761. 

all    RESXAaCH    WXLL    BENXnT 

Incidence  and  mortality  rates  are 
guideposts  in  the  allocation  of  resources 
for  research  on  particular  diseases. 
That  disease  which  cripples  and  kills 
the  greatest  nimiber  across  the  widest 
age  span  can  be  said  to  deserve  the 
greatest  effort.  But  there  is  no  effective 
way  to  measure  human  suffering,  to  rank 
the  pain  caused  victim,  family  and 
friends  by  one  disease  as  against  that 
caused  by  another.  I  present  this  sug- 
gestion today  in  the  belief  that  it  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  effect 
which  removal  of  inhibiting  financial 
restrictions  can  have  on  all  medical  re- 
search. I  am  confident  that  the  results 
will  benefit  our  general  fight  against  dis- 
ease. 

My  proposal  follows  principles  which 
must  guide  all  effective  medical  research. 
This  measure  would : 

First.  Insure  continuity  and  stability 
in  cancer  research.  Able  investigators 
of  the  malignancy  would  l)e  assured  that 
their  salaries  were  no  longer  reliant  on 
the  imcertainties  of  year-to-year  con- 
gressional appropriations  and  thus  there 
could  be  avoided  the  inevitable  tempta- 
tion to  these  people  to  abandon  their  re- 
search and  laboratories  for  the  greater 
financial  rewards  of  private  medical 
practice.  Projects  initiated  would  not 
have  to  be  canceled  for  the  reason  of  a 
lack  of  funds.  Long-range  studies  could 
be  plaimed  and  Implemented.  All  prom- 
ising leads  could  be  explored. 

Second.  Permit  expansion  of  basic  as 
well  as  applied  research.  Great  forward 
steps  in  medicine  have  resulted  from  f im- 
damental  studies  originally  deemed  only 
distantly  related  to  patient  treatment. 
Expansion  of  available  funds  would  al- 
low a  broader  scope  for  cancer  research. 

Third.  Recognize  that  medical  re- 
search cannot  move  forward  by  an  arbi- 
trary schedule  but  free  researchers  from 
financial  limitations  which  cramp  the 
Ingenuity  of  the  mind, 

I  emphasise  the  importance  of  basic 
research.  While  basic  research  la  not 
the  sole  objective  of  the  bills,  it  is  im- 
portant to  realise  the  value  of  basic  re- 
aeaixh.  Several  years  ago  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  said  he  did  not 
see  any  reason  to  spend  Government 
funds  to  find  out  why  grass  was  green 
and  fried  potatoes  were  brown.  But  If 
a  great  Austrian  monk  had  not  learned 
why  certain  flowers  growing  in  his  gar- 
den had  different  colors,  mankind  might 
have  been  delayed  for  centuries  in  un- 
derstanding the  miracle  of  heredity. 

CHBATIVrrT  UMm  UNKNOWN 

Some  have  said  that  the  fight  against 
disease  is  restricted  by  the  limits  of 
hiunan  creativity.  This  Is  a  truism ;  man 
cannot  understand  cancer  faster  than 
he  can  understand  cancer.  We  shall 
never  know  the  limits  of  human  crea- 
tivity in  the  field  of  cancer  research  until 
we  supply  sufficient  funds  to  enable 
medical  science  to  test  Its  utmost  pow- 
ers— run  the  last  test,  analyze  the  final 
chemical,  examine  the  terminal  slide. 

The  Manhattan  project  which  led  to 
the  atomic  bomb  compressed  decades  of 
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research  into  a  few  short  years.  The 
Nation  was  at  war  and  the  sense  of 
urgency  was  great.  Yet  can  any  war 
compare  In  Importance  with  the  war 
against  cancer?  Almost  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  many  Americans  died  of 
cancer  during  World  War  II  as  were 
killed  in  action  on  all  our  worldwide  bat- 
tlefronts.  In  1  year  cancer  claiidbd 
nearly  10  times  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  perished  in  3  years  of  fighting 
In  Korea. 

In  fiscal  year  1956  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute were  $24,978,000.  In  fiscal  year 
1957  the  simi  was  $48,432,000 — nearly 
double  the  previous  fiscal  period.  For 
the  current  fiscal  year  Congress  appro- 
priated $75.268,000 — triple  the  amount 
provided  only  4  years  before.  These  ap- 
propriations were  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  belief  that  they  would  sig- 
nificantly advance  man's  knowledge  of 
cancer.  They  have.  As  a  direct  result  of 
these  moneys  has  come  new  understand- 
ing of  possible  cancer-inducing  viruses, 
hormones,  chemicals  and  bacteria,  ad- 
vances in  treatment  through  chemo- 
therapy, radiation,  and  surgery.  These 
gains  show  the  ability  of  science  to  put 
to  effective  use  all  resources  made  avail- 
able. They  represent  not  an  end,  but  a 
challenge — proof  that  the  frontiers  of 
men's  minds  have  riot  yet  been  reached. 

ECONOMIC    LOSS    GREAT 

Mr.  President,  dollar  and  cents  figures 
are  inadequate  to  describe  the  agony  of 
cancer.  Yet  they  reveal  the  economic 
loss  which  the  Nation  suffers  annually 
because  of  this  disease.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1957,  570,000  new  cases  of  cancer 
were  diagnosed,  resulting  in  a  cost  of 
3^8  million  man-years  of  work  and  $14 
million  in  lost  goods  and  services.  In 
1956  alone,  cancer  disabilities  cost  113.- 
000  man-years  lost  in  Industry.  $454,373.'- 
000  In  lost  earnings,  and  $55,709,000  In 
Income  tax  revenue  lost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Today  we  are  spending  $6.8  billion  an- 
nually for  weapons,  missile  and  arma- 
ments research  by  the  armed  services 
$6.1  bilUon  on  tobacco,  $1.09  bUUon  on 
jewelry,  but  less  than  $111  million  on 
cancer  research.  The  supercarrier  For- 
restal  cost  $204  million— nearly  twice  the 
total  sum  available  for  the  fight  against 
cancer. 

Of  the  relatively  meager  sum  available 
for  cancer.  $75  million — or  nearly  70  per- 
cent—represents funds  through  the  Na- 
ional  Cancer  Institute.  If  expenditures 
for  cancer  research  are  to  reach  a  level 
commensurate  with  need,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  lead 
the  way. 

Yet.  despite  this  fact,  the  Eisenhower 
administration  has  budgeted  less  for  can- 
cer research  In  fiscal  year  1960  than  was 
provided  by  Congress  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.       -^ 

Mr.  President,  during  my  short  span  of 
service  in  the  United  States  Senate,  I 
have  seen  appropriations  for  cancer  re- 
search rise  from  $21,737,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1955  to  $75,268,000  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  I  have  been  proud  to  assist 
in  obtaining  these  Increases  under  the 
tutelage  and  guidance  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 


[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senate  leader  In  this  en- 
deavor. I  hope  that  when  his  appro- 
priations subcommittee  considers  funds 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  la- 
ter this  year  he  will  wish  to  give  the  pro- 
posal I  offer  today  careful  study,  and 
that  he  will  find  it  of  merit.  , 

UNirXD  STATES  OPPOETUNITT  UNIQXTK 

Congress  has  a  great  opportunity  for 
service  here,  not  only  to  the  Nation  but 
to  the  world.  An  all-out  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  remove  the  haunting 
threat  of  cancer  would  demonstrate  to  all 
nations  the  desire  of  our  country  to  de- 
vote its  rich  resources  to  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  With  its  wealth  of  talent 
and  technology  the  United  States  has  a 
responsibility  which  it  cannot  shirk. 

Mr.  President,  progress  in  medical  re- 
search Is  dependent  upon  availability  of 
adequate  funds  for  buildings,  equipment, 
and  personnel.  But  provision  of  neces- 
sary moneys  is  a  sterile  step  if  trained 
minds  to  utilize  them  are  not  present. 
Research  and  education  are  inseparable 
twins.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  Con- 
gress amend  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  so  as  to  provide  for 
medical  and  science  students  the  same 
incentive  factor  now  existing  for  pros- 
pective elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers under  this  law. 

The  authoritative  Bayne-Jones  report 
indicates  that  if  there  occurs  an  expan- 
sion of  total  national  medical  research 
expenditures   to   $900   million   by    1970. 
there  will  be  a  need  for  25.^W)  new  medi- 
cal researchers.    Projection  of  current 
statistics  shows  that  the  supply  of  physi- 
cians and  doctorates  in  science  will  fall 
short  of  this  goal  by  6.000.    Long-range 
corrective  measures  are  required  if  we 
are  to  meet  even  these  minimum  ob- 
jectives—which  are   based   on   the   as- 
sumption   that    the    proportion    of    all 
research  and  development  expenditures 
represented    by    medical    research    will 
remain  constant  at  the  average  for  the 
past  decade.     Federal  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  new  medical  schools  and 
Government  aid  for  operating  these  and 
present  schools  will  be  necessary. 


NEED    IS    IMMEDIATS 

But  the  effect  of  these  programs  would 
not  be  felt  for  many  years.  Need  is  im- 
mediate. Both  the  total  supply  of  doc- 
tors and  scientists  and  the  rate  of  en- 
trance into  research  must  be  increased 
if  we  are  to  accelerate  medical  research. 

A  major  block  to  acWevement  of  these 
goals  is  the  high  cost  of  medical  educa- 
tion. Leonard  Engel,  noted  writer  on 
medical  and  scientific  subjects,  reported 
recently  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Tuition  charges  of  $800  a  year  are  not  un- 
common among  private  medical  schools  to- 
day, and  one  State  school  charges  non- 
residents $2,500  a  year.  Counting  living  ex- 
penses and  the  like,  a  medical  degree  now 
requires  a  4-year  outlay  by  the  student  and 
his  family  of  about  $14,000  or  $3,600  a  year. 
And  to  this  must  be  added  a  further  outlay 
during  hla  2  years  of  internship,  when  he 
is  customarily  rewarded  with  room,  board, 
and  a  pittance  of  about  $75  a  month.  The 
high  cost  of  acquiring  a  medical  degree  is 
narrowing  the  population  base  from  which 
future  doctors  are  drawn. 

Financial  obstacles  imdoubtedly  dis- 
courage many  young  men  and  women 


from  attempting  to  enter  upon  the  long 
training  required  to  produce  a  qualified 
physician.  Yet  these  persons  might  well 
possess  the  innate  talent  and  Intelligence 
which,  when  cultivated  and  channeled 
by  the  exacting  discipline  of  medical 
science,  might  mean  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  advance  of  man's  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  body. 

Many  students  who  have  completed 
their  undergraduate  work,  finished  med- 
ical school,  and  served  their  internship 
and  residency,  find  their  economic  posi- 
tion so  precarious  that  they  feel  forced 
to  employ  their  learned  skills  in  private 
practice,  where  monetary  rewards  are.  of 
course,  greatest. 

TuiTioi*  cofirrs  xjt 
Medical  school  tuition  has  risen  85  per- 
cent since  1940.  Many  medical  students 
must  borrow.  In  order  to  complete  their 
education.  A  recent  survey  covering 
more  than  6,000  medical  students  showed 
that  one-third  expect  to  be  In  debt  when 
they  graduate  from  medical  school. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  offers  a  mecha- 
nism through  which  Congress  can  assist 
in  supplying  the  trained  medical  re- 
searchers we  need. 

Under  the  student  loan  program  au- 
thorized by  Utle  n  of  the  act,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributes  $9  to  each 
$1  supplied  by  colleges  and  universities 
for  loans  to  needy  and  deserving  stu- 
dents. Students  may  borrow  up  to  $  1 ,000 
per  year,  and  a  maximum  of  $5,000. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  students 
with  superior  academic  backgrounds  who 
intend  to  teach  in  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools,  or  to  those  whose  academic 
backgrounds  Indicate  superior  capacity 
or  preparation  in  science,  mathematics, 
engineering,  or  a  modem  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Both  basic  science  and  m.edlcal  stu- 
dents are  eligible  for  these  loans,  accord- 
ing to  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
law  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  In  the  first  alloca- 
tion of  these  funds  by  the  Department, 
15  institutions  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
the  healing  arts  received  funds  directly. 
In  numerous  other  cases,  medical  schools 
affiliated  with  a  university  or  college  will 
obtain  such  moneys  through  allocations 
made  by  the  parent  institution. 

Each  Institution  receiving  fimds  will 
handle  Its  own  student  loan  program  and 
will  select  the  Individuals  who  wUlbe 
granted  loans  to  continue  their  educa- 
catlon.  Local  administration  will,  of 
course,  determine  the  extent  to  which 
medical  students  and  basic  science  stu- 
dents Intent  upon  a  career  In  medical 
research  will  benefit. 

UTCND   rOBGIVKNBSS   rSATTTXC 

Title  U  of  the  existing  act  provides 
that  50  percent  of  each  student  loan  will 
be  canceled  for  5  years  of  full-time  teach- 
ing in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  for  each 
year  of  such  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  projxjse  that  Congress 
extend  to  those  who  enter  medical  re- 
search the  same  loan  repayment  ad- 
vantage now  enjoyed  by  persons  who  be- 
come elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 
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The  amendment  which  I  propose  today 
would  allow  cancellation  of  not  to  exceed 
50  percent  of  a  loan,  plus  Interest, 
granted  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  full-time  serv- 
ice in  medical  research  in  a  Federal, 
public,  or  nonprofit  institution  at  the 
!ate  of  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  plus  interest  which  was  unpaid  on 
the  first  day  of  such  service  for  each  full 
year  of  such  service.  In  other  words., 
Mr.  President,  for  each  full  year  that  the' 
Biaduate  will  spend  in  the  realm  of  medi- 
cal research,  he  or  she  will  have  10  per- 
cent of  the  loan  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment forgiven;  and  this  particular 
benefaction  can  extend  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  total  loan. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  medi- 
cal student's  training  and  period  of  de- 
pressed earning  power  does  not  end  with 
graduation  from  medical  school,  but 
continues  through  internship  and  resi- 
dency, my  amendment  further  provides 
that  intere.n  shall  not  accrue  and 
periodic  installments  need  not  be  paid 
during  a  period,  not  In  excess  of  5  years, 
during  which  the  borrower  Is  serving  in 
a  hospital  as  a  medical  intern  or  as  a 
resident  physician. 

SIGNinCANT    VALUES    OBTAINABLE 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  that 
this  proposal  is  a  panacea.  It  does  not 
reach  the  vital  problem  of  inadequate 
medical  school  operating  funds  and  fa- 
cilities. Unfortunately,  neither  did  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
solve  our  classroom  shortage  or  aid  in 
gaining  decent  salaries  for  teachers. 
However,  my  amendment  provides  sig- 
nificant values. 

First,  it  will  create  a  stimulatory  im- 
pact on  those  desiring  a  career  in  medi- 
cal research,  or  on  persons  already  em- 
barked upon  training  leading  to  such  a 
vocation,  but  inhibited  by  lack  of  funds. 

Second,  its  effect  will  be  immediate. 
Knowledge  that  such  financial  support 
is  available  will  be  a  factor  weighed  by 
those  now  debating  the  decision  as  to 
the  career  they  will  follow.  In  some 
cases,  it  will  be  a  deciding  factor  in  favor 
of  medical  research. 

Third.  It  ts  a  program  which  can  be 
easily  Implemented  through  the  admin- 
istration of  existing  law. 

If  this  plan  is  to  be  successful,  Con- 
gress must  provide  necessary  appropria- 
tions to  allow  full  implementation  of  the 
loan  program.  Funds  now  available  are 
inadequate  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  existing  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Eklucation  Act.  In  the  first  dis- 
tribution of  grants  under  title  n.  1,227 
institutions  submitted  requests  totaling 
$62  million.  Appropriations  permitted 
the  allocation  of  only  $6  million — an  ut- 
terly inadequate  sum  in  ^te  face  of  dem- 
onstrated demand. 

DZCKKASZ    HUMAN    SUVTRSIKG 

Mr.  President,  the  preamble  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
states  that: 

The  defense  of  this  Nation  depends  upon 
the  mastery  of  modern  techniques  developed 
from  complex  scientific  principles.  It  de- 
pends as  well  upon  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  new  principles,  n«  w  techniques, 
and  new  knowledge. 


The  case  for  expansion  of  medical  re- 
search will  stand  on  its  own  merits;  it 
means  the  decrease  of  untold  human  suf- 
fering. But  true  national  defense  re- 
quires the  maximum  conservation  of  our 
human  resources.  In  this  sense,  there 
could  be  no  more  significant  modification 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958. 

^,Mr.  President,  in  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  of  February  22,  1959,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  entitled  "Cancer,  Dulles, 
and  Hope,"  written  by  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  medical  editor  of 
that  newspaper  and  one  of  the  great 
medical  writers  of  our  time.  Dr.  Rusk 
noted  the  dismay  felt  round  the  world 
at  the  news  of  Mr.  Dulles'  cancer  recur- 
rence, discussed  the  treatments  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
pointed  to  the  vital  need  for  international 
cooperation  to  support  an  all-out  effort 
against  disease. 

TOMORBOW OR    THE    FUTURET 

This  week  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
Health  for  Peace  bill,  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Hill],  which  would  establish  the 
domestic  machinery  for  implementing 
such  a  worldwide  program.  I  am  happy 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure.  I  am 
confident  that  Congress  will  give  it 
speedy  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  two 
paragraphs  from  Dr.  Rusk's  very  able 
article,  which  vividly  summarize  the  need 
for  a  vast  expansion  of  cancer  research. 
Dr.  Rusk  wrote: 

Today.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  fights 
against  time  for  his  life.  When  will  the 
scientific  breakthrough  come  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  cancer?  Tomorrow,  or  In  the  indefi- 
nite future? 

No  one  knows.  What  we  do  know,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  more  scientists  who  are  at 
work  on  the  problem  in  laboratories  all  over 
the  world,  tbe  greater  are  the  odds  for  solu- 
tion and  the  quicker  that  solution  will  come. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  make  these  prop>osals 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  New 
York  Times  article  by  Dr.  Rusk,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  two  bills  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Neu- 
BERGER.  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  appropriately  referred,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  : 
"S.  1162 

"A  bill  coaking  an  additional  appropriation 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing sum  is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  provide  an  additional  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1959.  namely: 

"DEPARTMENT       OF      HEALTH,      EDTTCATION,      AND 
WELFARE 

"Public  Health  Service 

"National  Cancer  Institute:  For  an  addi- 
tional amount  to  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Cancer  Council,  to  make 
grants-in-aid  for  research  and  training  proj- 
ects relating  to  cancer;  to  cooperate  with 
State  health  agencies,  and  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  institutions,  in  the  preven- 
tion, control,  and  eradication  of  cancer  by 
providing  consultative  services,  demonstra- 
tions, and  grants-in-aid;  and  to  contract  on 
a  cost  or  other  basis  for  supplies  and  serv- 
ices by  negotiation,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  in  connection 
with  the  chemotherapy  program.  Including 
indemnification  of  contractors  to  the  extent 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  2354, 
except  that  approval  and  certification  re- 
quired thereby  shall  be  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral; and  to  otherwise  carry  out  tlie  provi- 
sions of  title  IV.  part  A.  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  $500,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

"S. 1163 

"A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  in  order  to  promote  the 
medical  sciences,  and  for  other  purposes 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
205(b)  (2)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1S58  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  be- 
fore '(11)',  and  by  inserting  after  'Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.'  the  following: 
'or  (ill)  not  in  excess  of  5  years,  during  which 
the  borrower  is  serving  in  a  hospital  in  a 
State  as  a  medical  Intern  or  as  a  resident 
physician,'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  205(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: 'or  for  full-time  service  in  medical  re- 
search in  a  Federal,  public,  or  nonprofit  insti- 
tution in  a  State  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  such  loan  plus  Interest 
thereon  which  was  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of 
such  service,  for  each  full  year  of  such 
service."  " 

The   article  presented  by  Mr.  Netj- 
BERGER  is  as  f  ollows : 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,   1959] 

Cancer,  Dctlles,  and  Hope — A  Report  on  thk 
Treatments  Available  and  How  Research 
Can  Develop  More 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MD.) 

People  around  the  world  were  shocked  and 
grieved  last  week  to  learn  that  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  has  a  recurrence  of 
gastro-intestlnal  cancer. 

Immediately  after  it  was  reported  that 
tissue  and  fiuid  had  been  removed  during  an 
operation  for  simple  hernia  repair,  those  ex- 
perienced In  cancer  suspected  this.  Such  a 
procedure  is  never  done  unless  pathology  is 
found  in  the  underlying  tissues.  Cancer 
specialists  were  at  once  aware  from  the  re- 
ports that  the  cancer  cells  in  the  abdominal 
fluid  meant  a  general  spread  of  the  malig- 
nancy with  a  grave  prognosis. 

Cancer,  which  took  the  lives  of  250,000 
Americans  In  1958,  has  been  the  second  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  in  the  United  States  since 
1938.  Mortality  from  certain  types  of  can- 
cer, nol^bly  leukemia  and  cancer  of  the  re- 
spiratory system  has  steadily  Increased  in  the 
last  25  years. 

During  this  time,  death  from  cancer  of 
the  digestive  system,  such  as  that  affecting 
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B«oretary  DuUm.  baa  declined.  Tills  decline 
has  resulted  from  the  great  advances  made 
In  surgery,  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the 
war  against  cancer. 

ADVAMCXB  CTTID 

Tecbnlcal  advances  combined  with  early 
diagnosis  have  permitted  removal  of  tiunors 
heretofore  believed  inoperable. 

Five-year  survival  rates  for  patients  with 
carcinoma  of  tne  stomach  have  increased  al- 
most SO  percent  for  patients  with  localized 
lesions,  and  to  about  20  percent  for  patients 
with  advanced  disease. 

Kven  so,  the  results  of  treating  gastro-ln« 
testinal  malignancy  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Cancer  of  the  digestive  sjrstem,  which 
caused  half  of  the  cancer  deaths  in  1930, 
caused  only  1  out  of  3  such  deaths  in  1958. 
£ven  wltn  this  decline,  this  type  of  cancer 
■till  kills  more  people  than  any  other. 

Large-scale  research  Is  currently  being 
conducted  in  cancer  chemotherapy  and  a 
niunber  of  drugs  have  been  found  that  cause 
temporary  regressions  In  some  types  of 
cancer. 

In  almost  all  Instances,  however,  these 
drugs  are  of  only  temporary  value  and  none 
have  signlllcant  value  in  cancer  of  the  diges- 
tive tract.  Nor  can  the  encouraging  results 
that  have  been  obtained  with  radioactive 
Isotopes  and  sex  hormones  be  regarded  as 
cures  as  yet. 

TWO  trrtCTvrx  ctrazs 
Currently  there  are  only  two  known  ef- 
fective ways  of  ciurlng  cancer — siu-gery  and 
radiation.     Surgery  seeks  to  effect  the  cure 
through  the  removal  of  all  diseased  tissue. 

Treatment  by  X-ray  and  radium  Is  based 
on  the  fact  tbat  radiant  energy  is  more  dam- 
aging to  cancer  cells  than  to  normal  cells. 
X-rays,  when  effective,  act  promptly,  but  are 
most  efficient  when  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  radiosensitive  types  of  cancer. 

Gastrointestinal  cancer  Is  not  usually  one 
erf  the  types  that  is  sensiUve  to  X-ray  therapy. 
For  the  time  being,  at  least,  however.  Secre- 
tary Dulles'  physicians  have  decided  this  is 
the  treatment  of  choice,  and  the  Secretary 
is  to  have  one  radiation  treatment  dally  from 
a  million-volt  X-ray  machine. 

This  week,  while  the  Nation  and  people 
around  the  world  hope  and  pray  for  the 
recovery  of  our  tireless,  dedicated  Secretary 
of  State,  public  hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  the  International  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Research  Act  of  1959. 

This  proposed  legislation,  known  popularly 
as  the  health -for-peace  bill,  would  increase 
support  of  an  allout  international  effort  in 
the  war  against  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
the  other  scourges  of  mankind. 


What  greater  evidence  of  appreclatl(iti  to 
Secretary  Dulles  for  his  dedicated  service  to 
our  coxmtry  and  world  peace  could  the  Na- 
tion give  than  to  add  to  its  national  effort 
against  cancer  an  international  attack? 
Cancer  sufferers  throughout  the  world  would 
be  given  new  hope  in  the  realisation  that 
an  International  army  of  scientists  was  fight- 
ing for  them.  For  some  or  for  many  victory 
nalght  come  in  time. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAI^,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  and 
so  forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ByMr.  RUSSElX: 
Address  entitled  "The  noli  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  Interpreter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." delivered  by  Senator  Krvin.  of  North 
Carolina,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trust  division 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  in  New 
York  City. 

By  Mr.  COOPEB: 
Address  delivered  Ijy  Senator  Hnx  at  the 
dedication  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation  headquarters   in   Washington,   D.C., 
on  February  10,  1959. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Excerpu   from   address  entitled   "Foreign 
Relations,  1796-1959,"  delivered  by  him  be- 
fore the  Sons  of  tha  Revolution,  at  Troy, 
N.Y..  on  February  21,  1959. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
Address  on  the  subject  "New  Challenges  to 
Education,"  delivered  by  him  at  the  National 
School    Administrators   Convention   in    At- 
lantic City.  N.J.,  February  17,  1969,         "* 
ByMr.  PROXMIRE: 
Resolution   of    Common    Council    of    Mil- 
waukee, and  address  by  Senator  PaoxMai, 
relating   to  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan, 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coment  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today  It 
adjourn  untU  Thursday  next,  at '  f2 
o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


nmr  Mn,LioN  dollaks  sotjcht 
The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Lismi  Hill,  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 
witn  69  cosponsors,  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  by  Representative  John  E 
FooAaTT,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is" 
^outgrowth  of  the  propoeals  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  in  1958.  It  would  authorize 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $50  million  for 
inis  International  research  effort. 

AuthorlUee  in  cancer  research  report  that 
today  there  are  many  scientists  throughout 
^the   world   whose  skills   and   experience   are 
^"^^ng  fully  utilized  in  cancer  research.     This 
bill  would  help  mobilize  these  research  spe- 
cialists in  an  aUout  global  attack 

for  his  life.  When  wlU  the  scientific  break- 
through come  to  solve  the  riddle  of  cancer? 
Tomorrow  or  in  the  indefinite  future? 

No  one  knows.  What  we  do  know,  how- 
ever is  that  the  more  scientists  who  are  at 
The  wor.!^tt.P'"°*'^*°'  *^  laboratories  all  over 
tlon  and  the  quicker  that  solution  will  come 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAI,  ARTHUR  FLEM- 
MING  AWARDS  LUNCHEON 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19  I  was  privileged  to  address 
the  llth  annual  Arthur  Flemming 
awards  luncheon,  in  downtown  Washing- 
ton, honoring  10  outstanding  young  men 
in  the  Federal  Government.  5  chosen 
from  the  scientific  or  technical  fields, 
and  5  from  the  administrative  and  ex- 
ecutive fields. 

The  occasion  was  Intensely  Interest- 
ing to  anyone  who.  like  myself,  shares  a 
deep  Interest  in  the  morale  and  efficiency 
of  the  Federal  civil  service, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  address  to  the  luncheon  group 
of  February  19;  second,  the  10  citation* 
given  to  the  10  selected  outstanding 
young  men;  next,  the  names  of  the 
judges  who  made  the  selecUons;  and  last, 
the  program  of  the  ceremony. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  at  least  look 
at  the  program  and  see  what  a  remark- 


able Job  was  performed  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Washington 
DC. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  address, 
citations,  list,  and  program,  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as  follows: 

RSMAkKS  BT   SKNATOS   HUUPHEXT  AT  AlTHXTa 

8.  Plemuinq  Awakos  Lunchson  FxuuAar 
19.  1959 

The  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng  award  is  appro- 
priate recognition  of  one  who  has  done 
much  to  Increase  public  understanding  of 
the  role  and  stature  of  the  public  servant. 
It  is  an  honor — a  significant  honor  for  these 
men  to  receive  the  award,  and  a  rare  privi- 
lege for  those  of  us  who  participate  in  the 
award  ceremony. 

RecognlUon  of  this  kind  Is  a  real  incen- 
tive. It  is  encouraging.  It  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  makes  a  person  feel  good  about 
the  work  he  has  been  doing  and  the  Job 
he  is  In.  I  know  the  10  honored  here  today 
are  sincerely  pleased  and  delighted  and  en- 
couraged. 

We  are  much  Indebted  to  the  Jayoeee  and 
their  awards  coeponsor,  the  American  Secu- 
rity &  Trust  Co.  for  thU  kind  of  reoognlUon 
of  excellence  in  Government. 

How  we  keep  the  tone  of  Oovenunent 
high — the  operation  sharp  and  clean — Is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  today.  It  de- 
mands, for  one  thing,  that  we  must  con- 
stantly search  for  new  kinds  of  incentives 
and  encouragement  for  tha  young  people 
coming  up. 

One  obvious  incentive,  and  the  incentive 
which  has  been  traditional  with  private 
enterprise,  has  been  the  larger  paycheck. 
Topflight  young  men  and  women  In  Industry 
are  drawing  down  very  substantial  salaries 
Indeed.  They  get  salaries  which — let  lu  be 
frank — Government  cannot  hope  to  match. 
Even  though  Government  offers  a  Uberal 
pension  program  and  a  good  leave  system, 
it  cannot  expect  to  approach  the  direct 
financial  rewards  of  private  industry. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  try  to  at  least 
parUy  keep  the  gap  Closed  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  Industry. 

For  example,  I  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  that  the  statutory  limitation 
on  the  number  of  supergrades  In  the  civil 
service  system  be  broadened.  In  fact,  largely 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

By  and  large,  of  course,  promising  young 
men  and  women  enter  Government — and 
■tay — for  reasons  which  are  more  Important 
than  the  pay  they  will  earn.  Necesearlly 
they  make  their  choice  to  take  lees  pay  than 
they  can  expect  to  draw  outside  In  exchange 
for  other  considerations. 

One  overwhelming  consideration  in  their 
choice,  I  am  convinced.  Is  the  opportunity 
to  serve.  This  Is  a  genuine,  rock-solid  moti- 
vation. And  the  Nation  tias  good  reason  to 
be  grateful  that  so  many  fine  young  men  and 
women  truly  feel  the  call  to  public  service. 

But  no  one  is  Immune  to  discouragement 
and  frustration.  And  It  Is  too  often  true 
that  promUlng  young  people^ln  both  indiu- 
try  and  Government  lose  heart  when  they 
fall  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  creative  ener- 
gies— when  they  feel  themselves  held  down 
by  redtape  and  severe  budget  limitations. 

And  it  is  also  a  little  disheartening  when 
a  man  has  accomplished  something  worth- 
while to  have  It  go  unnoticed  and  unmarked. 
All  of  us  apprecUte  a  pat  on  the  back— 
a  little  encouragement  goee  a  long  way. 

We  have  taken  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
with  tb»  enactment  of  the  Employee  In- 
centive Award  system— which  permits  a  Gov- 
ernment employee's  supervisors  and  agency 
the  chance  to  give  some  tangible  recognition 
for  his  achievements  in  contribution  to  the 
Improved  efficiency  and  •oonomy  ot  the 
service. 

For  the  first  time,  under  this  act,  we  took 
steps  to  gl«e  a  spot  award  to  a  Government 
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employee  at  about  the  time  he  has  earned  it. 
However,  I  believe  that  our  restrictions  on 
this  program  have  been  too  tight — both  in 
the  amounts  of  the  awaids  and  In  their 
frequency.  We  ought  to  lie  more  generous 
and  more  liberal  with  tho  relatively  small 
amounts  involved,  for  it  Is  clear  that  a 
modest  Investment  in  the  incentive  award 
system  has  encouraged  a  measurably  greater 
efBclency  and  economy  In  Qovernment.  It's 
a  good  Investment. 

Another  tremendously  successful  incentive 
has  been  the  recently  authorized  off-the-Job 
training  program  for  outsUmdlng  employees. 
This  is  a  highly  significant  departure  from 
traditional  Government  procedures,  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  what  I  hope  will  be- 
come a  flourishing  undertiiking. 

I  would  not  be  surprlEed  if  some  of  the 
men  being  honored  here  tcday  were  to  take 
part  in  the  new  training  program. 
Certainly  it  is  made  to  order  tor  them. 
There  are  other  things  w«  could  do  to  en- 
courage top  performance.  Why  could  we  not, 
for  instance,  seriously  consider  expanding 
the  off-the-Job  training  prc>graq»  to  arrange, 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  career  employ- 
ees now  and  then,  a  sabbatical  leave,  not  only 
to  study  at  a  university,  bu:  to  travel  and  to 
hide  out  somewherft.to  read  and  think  and 
to  generate  new  ideas? 

One  exceUent  way  of  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity might  be  with  the  uie  of  counterpart 
fimds  secured  through  the  operation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  from  the  sale  of  surplus  food 
and  fiber  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration stocks.  Such  funds,  which  are  already 
In  the  hands  of  our  Government,  would  pro- 
vide at  no  expense  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
the  opportunity  for  outstanding  men  in  our 
civil  service  to  travel  and  ntudy  with  their 
counterparts  in  foreign  governments,  for  in- 
service  training  in  some  cases,  and  for  the 
training  of  civil  servanU  In  those  govern- 
ments which  have  far  to  go  ;n  bringing  their 
admlnutratlve  and  technl«.l  services  up  to 
an  efflclent  standard. 

0\ir  Government  services  both  at  home 
and  abroad  are  part  of  our  total  defense 
structiue.  In  fact,  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  this  Nation  If  the  very  high 
quality  of  our  civil  servants.  One  of  the 
highest  priority  projects,  in  fact,  which  we 
should  undertake  when  we  are  considering 
assistance  to  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Is  assistance  in  upgrading  and  Im- 
proving the  administrative  structures  of 
government. 

Another  Idea  that  might  be  explored  Is 
based  on  the  concept  that,  otice  a  young  per- 
son has  reached  a  plateau  of  earnings,  per- 
haps the  greatest  thing  that  you  can  do  for 
him  is  to  give  him  all  the  tools  that  he  needs 
to  put  hinuelf  and  his  project  Into  high 
gear.  Why  could  we  not  consider.  In  addi- 
tion to  Income  awards,  the  Idea  of  exp>and- 
ing  the  specific  budget  whicJi  an  outstand- 
ing  young  scientist  or  administrator  Is  us- 
ing? Maybe  It  would  be  feai.lble  to  push  a 
modest  additional  amount  Into  his  budget  to 
be  used  relaUvely  free  of  strings  to  buy  new 
equipment,  say,  or  for  ad(Utlonal  travel 
funds,  or  for  additional  or  higher -grade  as- 
sistants? 

It  would  be  sound  Investmert.  A  man  who 
Is  already  making  efflclent  use  of  hU  budget 
Is  likely  to  be  a  good  bet  to  use  addlUonal 
funds  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  men  being  honored  today  are  al- 
ready tremendously  interested  in  their  Jobs. 
Obviously  they  already  have  the  kind  of  su- 
pervision and  leadership  that  encourages  the 
best  from  a  man.  Looking  at  It  coldly,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  ask,  "Why  worry  about 
incentives  for  these  men?  1'hey  are  going 
at  top  speed  already." 

Well,  it's  true.  These  men  and  hundreds 
like  them  who  are  pouring  their  energies 
Into  creative  accomplishment  already,  do  not 
need  the  spur  of  reward. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  earned 
reward.  They  have  earned  recognition. 
They  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  their  su- 
perior officers,  and  of  the  country. 

Secondly,  and  equaUy  Important,  awards 
to  men  like  these  will  give  the  even  younger 
men  and  women  cooalng  up  something  to 
shoot  at.  It  Is  easier  to  hit  something  you 
can  see  than  to  shoot  in  a  general  direction 
and  only  bope  to  bit  the  mark.  Tbls  is  the 
way  you  raise  the  flag.  This  is  the  way  you 
spur  on  the  young  employee  who  is  fighting 
his  way  up  from  obscurity,  in  a  way  which 
the  promotional  system  alone  cannot  quite 
accomplish. 

And.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  must  never 
forget  that  a  society  does  not  produce  excel- 
lence without  incentives.  The  Russians  are 
learning  that — and  tbey  are  demonstrating 
that  they  have  learned  it. 

We  in  America — grateful  as  we  are  for  the 
unselfish  spirit  which  keeps  so  many  of  our 
finest  minds  in  Government  career  service — 
cannot  afford  to  depend  solely  on  the  public 
spirit  of  those  men  and  women.  The  incen- 
tives to  leave  Government  to  enter  private 
Industry  can  become  too  nearly  irresistible. 

It  is  only  wise  and  prudent  for  those  of 
us  who  want  to  keep  these  fine  men  and 
women  in  Government  service  to  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  resist  the  temptation. 

I  think  we  are  doing  a  fair  Job  of  It  already. 
I  think  we  can  do  even  better. 

Finally,  may  I  again  thank  the  Junior 
chamber  of  commerce  and  yotu-  cosponsor  for 
undertaking  this  particularly  fine  expression 
of  confidence  and  appreciation  of  young  men 
in  Government.  It  refiects  the  kind  of 
thinking  in  the  business  community  which  Is 
riowly  erasing  the  stereotype  of  the  "bureau- 
crat in  the  public  trough."  and  replacing  It 
with  a  true  public  understanding  of  the  Gov- 
ernment administrator,  technician,  or  scien- 
tist as  a  hardworking,  enterprising  and  crea- 
tive Individual  whose  contributions  to  his 
society   far   outweigh   society's   rewards. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  every 
single  day  to  see  so  many  fine  young  men  and 
women  entering  public  service  and  coming  up 
through  the  ranks  to  take  their  place  in  the 
great  decision-making  process  of  our  demo- 
cratic government.  We  need  them — all  of 
them. 

In  this  world  of  the  mldcentury.  our  Na- 
tion needs  their  dedication,  their  Intelligence 
and  their  courage.  The  struggle  toward  a 
Just  and  secure  order  of  things  in  the  world 
lays  demands  upon  our  Government  in  ways 
that  earlier  generations  would  not  have 
dreamed  of.  It  Is  a  fortunate  thing  for  our 
Nation  and  for  the  Western  World  that  the 
yeast  of  ambition  and  the  drive  to  accom- 
plish are  vital  forces  today  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States, 

ITie  llth  annual  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng 
award  is  presented  to  Robert  Allan  Beall, 
supervisory  physical  scientist.  Melting  Labo- 
ratory, Division  of  Mineral  Technology,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Albany,  Oreg.,  for  his  outstanding  ac- 
complishments in  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment, specifically  for  his  development  of 
the  consumable-electrode  method  of  melting 
and  casting  rare  and  reactive  metals,  and  for 
his  unusual  ability  to  develop,  train,  and  in- 
spire men  in  new  and  untried  scientific  areas. 
In  all  of  which  he  lias  shown  marked  ability, 
enthusiasm,  and  leadership.  Because  of  his 
ingenuity,  skUl,  fundamental  training,  and 
tuflagglng  devotion  to  an  extremely  difficult 
problem,  he  was  able  to  develop  a  melting 
process  which  revolutionized  the  melting  and 
casting  of  highly  reactive  metals  and  at  the 
same  time  retained  their  purity.  This  process 
was  later  gnjxitd  a  patent. 

Mr.  Beall 's  unrelenting  persistence  in  advo- 
cating the  necessity  for  melting  zirconium 
In  a  vacuum  to  produce  better  Ingots  was 
Justified  recently  when  tha  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  sf>ecUied   tliat  aU  reactor   ma- 


terial should  be  melted  in  tliis  faslilon.  AH 
of  the  zirconiiun  for  the  original  reactor  in 
the  atomic-powered  submarine.  Nautilus,  ifa» 
melted  under  Mr.  Beau's  direction.  Until  he 
pioneered  the  casting  of  reactive  metals,  no 
sound,  xisable  casting  of  commercial  shapes 
had  been  produced. 

Mr.  Beall's  interest  has  not  been  centered 
on  applied  research  alone.  He  Is  pursuing  an 
aggressive  researcb  effort  on  the  theory  and 
behavior  of  arcs.  Fart  of  this  investigation 
has  produced  two  high-speed  moving  pic- 
tures, taken  at  5.000  frames  per  second,  which 
reveal  hitherto  unsuspected  arc  behavior,  and 
do  much  to  explain  the  cause  of  commercial 
melting  failures. 

Recognizing  that  the  arc-melting  tech- 
niques developed  by  him  offer  the  brightest 
hope  for  tbe  realization  of  tbe  consolidation 
of  Euperpure  metals  and  alloys  in  this  age 
of  new  metal  reqiiirements.  in  which  the  de- 
mand Is  for  ever-purer  metals.  I  am  honored 
to  make  the  presentation  of  this  award  to 
Robert  Allan  Beall. 

The  llth  annual  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng 
award  is  presented  to  Leo  Mandelkern,  chem- 
ist. Polymer  Structure  Section,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  in  scientific  research  as  demon- 
strated by  the  contributions  he  has  made  to 
the  chemistry  and  physics  of  high  poljrmers. 
In  this  relatively  new  branch  of  science, 
which  in  recent  years  has  produced  many 
new  materials  for  human  use.  Dr.  Mandelkern 
is  recognized  today  as  one  of  the  world's 
outstanding  authorities.  His  pioneering  re- 
search has  done  much  to  shed  light  on  the 
properties  and  behavior  of  the  various  types 
of  polymeric  substances  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  temperature,  pressure,  and  time. 

One  of  Dr.  Mandelkem's  recent  outstand- 
ing contributions  is  the  discovery  of  how  the 
glass  temperature  of  a  given  type  of  poly- 
mer wUl  vary  with  changes  in  Its  structure  or 
with  changes  In  composition.  The  value  of 
this  work  can  be  appreciated  especially  when, 
for  example,  it  is  desired  to  develop  a  new 
elastic  p>olymer  that  mxist  retain  Its  elastic 
proi>ertles  at  lower  temperatures.  Another 
one  of  Dr.  Mandelkern's  successful  research 
projects  has  been  concerned  with  the  crystal- 
lization kinetics  and  melting  temperatures  of 
polymeric  materials.  This  work  has  provided 
the  basis  for  a  rational  selection  of  rubbers 
and  plastics  for  specific  applications,  par- 
ticularly in  the  aircraft  and  missUe  ^elds 
where  extreme  ranges  of  temperature  are  en- 
countered. In  another  type  of  crystalli- 
zation study.  Dr.  Mandelkern  has  made  a 
very  Interesting  and  Important  scientific  con- 
tribution. By  appropriately  croesllnklng  a 
fibrous  molecule,  he  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate that  a  material  could  be  prepared  hav- 
ing the  property  of  not  only  contracting  on 
melting  and  spontaneously  elongating  on 
crystallization,  but  also  doing  so  in  a  cyclic 
manner  without  the  application  of  any  ex- 
ternal force. 

For  his  Invaluable  scientific  actiievements, 
for  the  Inspiration  he  has  given  to  the 
younger  scientists  Just  beginning  their  scien- 
tific research,  and  in  recognition  ai  his  in- 
ternational reputation  as  a  leader  in  the 
field  c^  scientific  research  on  polymeric  ma- 
terials, I  am  honored  to  make  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  award  to  Leo  Mandelkern. 

The  llth  annual  Arthur  S.  Plemming 
award  is  presented  to  Joseph  E.  Rail,  Clilef, 
Clinical  Endocrinology  Branch.  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dlaeaaes, 
National  Institutes  of  Healtii.  Bethesda.  Md.. 
for  the  Importance  of  his  resefu-ch  aooom- 
plishments,  the  originality  of  his  thinking, 
and  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  tills  man  is 
his  imderstanding  and  demonstrated  ability 
in  •  wide  variety  of  the  scientiflc  disciplines, 
which  include  blochsmlstry.  organic  chemis- 
try, physics,  mathematics,  physiology,  and 
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medicine.  Ac  a  result  of  hla  bringing  these 
broad  Interests  and  abilities  to  bear  upon  one 
aspect  of  medical  science — the  thyroid  gland 
and  Its  diseases — Dr.  Rail  has  become  a  rec- 
ognized expert  In  this  field. 

Dr.  Rail's  research  has  provided  Important 
new  Information  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
hormones  secretM  by  the  thyroid  gland  and 
the  effects  of  these  hormones  on  the  tissues. 
These  studies  are  of  great  Importance  since 
they  have  elucidated  a  completely  new  mech- 
anism whereby  the  body  can  regulate  the 
effects  of  an  endocrine  gland,  a  mechanism 
apart  from  the  gland  Itself.  This  concept 
has  explained  a  number  of  puzzling  situa- 
tions found  In  clinical  medicine,  and  will 
have  broad  significance.  His  work  on  the 
/treatment  of  thyroid  cancer  with  radlolodlne 
has  led  to  a  more  rational  use  of  this  isotope, 
as  well  as  to  Information  applicable  to  the 
broader  problem  of  radiation  effects. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  facets  of  his 
abilities  and  performance  which  combine  to 
make  him  a  leader  in  the  field  of  medical 
research,  I  am  honored  to  make  the  presen- 
tation of  this  award  to  Joseph  E.  Rail. 


The  11th  annual  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng 
award  Is  presented  to  Douglas  John  Wilcox, 
Head,  Underwater  Ordnance  Department, 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake. 
Calif.,  for  his  Important  contributions  to  the 
total  national  security  as  technical  pro- 
gram director  In  the  field  of  underwater 
ordnance.  Mr.  Wilcox,  with  signal  success, 
has  administered  the  complex  Internal  af- 
fairs of  his  own  department,  with  Its  dis- 
persed laboratories,  test  facilities,  and  ranges; 
has  Integrated  his  program  with  other  de- 
partments at  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Sta- 
tion; and  has  coordinated  the  Interlocked 
problems  of  a  nationwide  complex  of  nearly 
40  major  Industrial  and  governmental  organ- 
izations. These  tasks  have  called  for  recog- 
j  nltlon  of  fleet   needs,   accurate  foresight  of 

areas  where  Important  advances  In  ordnance 
I  can  be  made,  anticipation  of  administrative 

hurdles,  and  effective  direction  of  scientific 
,  and  administrative  programs. 

I      !  The  integrated  task-team  approach  has  be- 

,1    '  come   Mr.   Wilcox's  trademark.     He  has  vls- 

I  uallzed  clearly  the  Interrelationships  of  the 

varloVs  system  components,  and  has  estab- 
lished objectives,  outlined  courses  of  action, 
and  delegated  complete  authority  to  his 
njany  task  teams.  His  vision  Is  evidenced  by 
the  many  commitments  fulfilled,  and  sched- 
ules met,  and  obstacles  overcome  In  what  Is 
record  time  for  weapons  systems.  The 
RAT  (Rocket  Assisted  Torpedo),  a  product 
of  such  a  team,  may  become  more  famous 
for  Its  role  In  bringing  effective  systems  en- 
gineering to  the  weapons  system  field,  than 
for  Its  wide  Implications  as  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance. With  his  Ingratiating  personality  and 
skillful  technical  and  administrative  leader- 
ship, Mr.  Wilcox  has  done  much  to  stimulate 
the  mutual  respect.  Informal  relationships, 
and  readiness  to  accept  one  another's  Ideas 
necessary  to  the  success  of  an  effective  wea- 
pons systems  team. 

For  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
defense  of  our  Nation,  and  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  without  his  drive  and  out- 
standing devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
Navy's  underwater  ordnance  programs  under 
his  management, -these  programs  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  In  the  thorough, 
timely,  and  effective  m^inner  that  has  come 
to  be  associated  with  hfs  name,  I  am  honored 
to  make  the  presentation  of  thla  award  to 
Douglas  John  Wilcox. 

The  11th  annual  Arthxzr  S.  Flemirfing 
award  Is  presented  to  Wilson  A.  Maxim  Su- 
pervisory Meteorologist,  Radiation  Recon- 
naissance Branch.  Aerial  Reconnaissance 
Laboratory,  Wright  Air  Development  Center, 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  who 
has  dUtlngulshed  himself  through  unusual 
and  outstanding  work  accomplished  In  con- 


nection with  two  classified,  high  priority  re- 
connaissance aircraft  Instrumentation  pro- 
grams. Previously  there  was  no  meteorologi- 
cal Instrumentation  available  that  would 
operate  automaUcally  at  the  desired  alti- 
tudes. /  The  scope  and  complexity  of  the 
program*  were  such  that  Mr.  Maxim  was 
considered  the  only  engineer  'within  the 
Aerial  Reconnaissance  Laboratory  who  could 
produce  the  required  Instrumentation  pack- 
ages within  the  extremely  short  deadline 
dates  established  by  the  Air  Force.  It  was 
Mr.  Maxim's  profeeslonal  ability  and  fore- 
sight, plus  his  dedication  to  the  engineering 
fields  of  avionics  and  ueronautlcs  and  the 
science  of  meteorology,  that  enabled  him  to 
plan  and  execute  a  very  comprehensive  re- 
search Instrumentation  program.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Maxim's  work,  the  Air  Force  and 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics are  presently  obtaining  Information 
of  exceptional  value  regarding  the  upper  air 
environment.  The  Information  Is  of  critical 
concern  In  weapons  design  as  well  as  In  geo- 
physical research.  While  the  value  of  this 
data  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  estimated  In  tangible  terms, 
nevertheless  its  use  will  contribute  markedly 
to  more  effective  and  economical  aircraft  and 
missile  design,  and  to  a  more  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  composition  and  behavior  of  the 
atmosphere. 

For  the  extremely  unique  and  valuable 
geophysical  Information  presently  being  col- 
lected routinely  from  high  altitudes,  mainly 
as  a  result  of  his  outstanding  scientific  and 
engineering  efforts,  which  data  will  permit 
research  scientists  and  engineers  to  achieve 
a  heretofore  unparalleled  understanding  of 
certain  critical  aspects  of  the  atmosphere  at 
high  altitudes.  I  ant  honored  to  make  the 
presentation  of  jittls  award  to  Wilson  A. 
Maxim. 

The     nth     annual    Arthur    S.    Flemmlng 
award  Is  presented  to  Welcome  W.  Wilson, 
Regional  Director,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defence 
Mobilization,  Denton,  Tex.,  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  creative  ability  In  develop- 
ing ways  and  means  of  enabling  States  and 
communities    to   combat   and    to   repair   the 
ravages    of    natural    disasters.      With    five 
SUtes     under     his     Jurisdiction — Arkansas, 
Louisiana.      New      Mexico,      Oklahoma,      and 
Texas — Mr.  Wilson  had  been  In  office  only  a 
short  time  when  four  of  those  States  were 
stricken  with   a  series  of  natural   disasters, 
culminating  in  Hurricane  Audrey  which.  In 
June  of  1957,  demolished  Cameron,  La.    Tried 
by  this  ordeal,  Mr.  Wilson's  previously   de- 
veloped plans  for  meetinp  Just  such  a  disaster 
revealed   the   Imaginative   planning   and   or- 
ganizational ability  that   had  created  them, 
and,  In  largest  measure,  held  casualties  and 
damage  to  a  minimum  and  speeded  the  re- 
covery   and    rehabilitation    of    the    stricken 
communities.    Throughout  the  long  disaster 
period  Mr.  Wilson,  without  regard  to  bis  own 
health  or  aafety,  supervised  disaster  opera- 
tions, working  long  hours  with  mlnlnrum  rest 
and    sleep.      The    most    significant    accom- 
plishment of  the  relief  operation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  agency  natural  disaster  plan- 
ning was  that   the  vast  amount  of  Federal 
assistance  rendered   the   stricken   areas    was 
supplied    entirely    from    sources    within    the 
region,  demonstrating  that  properly  organ- 
ized and  administered,   these  resources  can 
make  a  region  self-supporting. 

Later  In  1957,  Mr.  Wilson  ancf  his  associates 
revamped  their  regional  planning  In  accord- 
ance with  the  lessons  Just  learned.  These 
Improved  operational  plans  were  amply 
tested  In  the  spring  of  1958  when  three  of 
the  States  were  again  stricken  by  disaster. 
As  a  result  of  Mr.  WUson's  foresight  and 
leadership,  relief,  and  rehabilitation  opera- 
tions were  again  conducted  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

In  recognition  of  the  significantly  higher 
degree  of  preparation  for  combating  nation- 


wide disaster  resulting  from  an  attack  upon 
the  country  with  nuclear  weapons,  and  an 
increased  public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
civil  defense  preparedness,  I  am  honored  to 
make  the  presentation  of  this  award  to  Wel- 
come W.  Wilson. 

The  nth  annual  Arthur  8.  Flemmlng 
award  la  presented  to  Hermann  Frederick 
Ellts,  International  Relations  Officer  and 
Officer  In  Charge.  Baghdad  Pact  and  8EATO 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Near  Eistern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  for  out- 
standing service  to  his  country  as  an  expert 
on  Middle  Eabtern  affairs.  Mr.  Ellts  Is  re- 
sponsible for  advising,  administering,  and 
supervising  all  departnr.ental  and  govern- 
mental operations  pertaining  to  the  devel- 
opment and  Implementation  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Baghdad  Pact.  The  spectrum  of 
those  activities  Is  unusually  broad  and  em- 
braces the  political,  military,  economic, 
counter-subversive,  public  relations  and  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  pact  operations.  Mr. 
Ellts  has  discharged  these  heavy  responsi- 
bilities In  a  brilliant  manner.  He  personally 
has  been  responsible  In  large  measure  for  the 
success  of  US.  participation  In  pact  activities 
with  all  Its  ramifications,  an  extremely  com- 
plex ta.sk.  One  of  his  major  contributions 
has  been,  through  skillful  negotiation,  a  rec- 
onciliation of  the  varying  points  of  views  and 
Interests  on  the  U.S.  side  balanced  against 
those  of  the  pact  members  In  such  a  way  aa 
to  permit  a  compromise  of  varying  positions 
without  loss  of  basic  substance.  His  accom- 
plishments are  particularly  noteworthy  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
not  a  signatory  of  the  Baghdad  Pact. 

Mr.  Ellts  has  accompanied  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  several  of  his  worldwide  missions, 
and  has  been  charged  with  briefing  him  on 
pact  problems  and  the  U.S.  position.  Mr. 
Ellts'  ability  and  capacity  to  organize,  direct, 
and  manage  an  International  conference  hM 
won  the  commendation  of  the  Secretary. 

For  his  genuine  Interest  in  the  progress 
of  US.  relations  with  all  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  to  which  he  has  contributed 
so  much,  and  for  his  friendly,  understand- 
ing approach  to  people,  particularly  the  sen- 
sitive people  of  the  Middle  East,  which  has 
resulted  in  building  up  important  contacts 
at  all  poets  at  which  he  has  served.  I  am 
honored  to  make  the  presentation  of  this 
award  to  Hermann  Frederick  Ellts. 

The  nth  annual  Arthur  8.  Flemmlng 
award  Is  presented  to  Alan  M.  Lovelace. 
senior  project  engineer.  Polymer  Section,  Ma- 
terials Laboratory,  Wright  Air  Development 
Center,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
Ohio,  for  the  planning.  Initiation,  and  super- 
vision of  a  comprehensive  research  program 
on  high  temperature  polymers,  a  program 
directed  toward  materials  for  high  perform- 
ance aircraft  and  astronautlcal  applications. 
The  preparation  of  technical  reports  is  a 
routine  requirement,  but  when  the  research 
Is  of  a  caliber  to  warrant  publication  In  the 
foremost  scientific  Journals,  this  represents 
a  superior  research  program.  This  program 
has  culminated  In  the  development  of  a 
number  of  outstanding  temperature  resistant 
elastomers,  vital  to  the  Air  Force,  several  of 
which  are  already  commercially  available. 

"nie  ability  to  recognize  new  areas  which 
can  be  fruitfully  explored  is  a  mark  of  out- 
standing scientific  performance.  Primarily 
due  to  Dr.  Lovelace's  recognition  of  the  need 
to  develop  a  research  program  in  the  area 
of  ^Inorganic  polymers.  In  response  to  the  Air 
Force's  requirement  for  materials  with 
higher  and  higher  temperature  capabilitle*. 
such  a  program  was  established.  This  pro- 
gram has  already  achieved  national  renown. 
Dr.  Lovelace  early  recognized  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  his  area  of  competence  and 
the  field  of  solid  propellants.    This  resulted 
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In  the  first  systematically  ori^mnlced  rewarcb 
program  on  solid  propellant  chemistry. 

Dr.  LoTelaee  has  est*bllshid  hlmMlf  m  mi 
authority  on  fluorine  chemlttry  through  hi* 
personal  research  and  coaulhorshlp  of  nu- 
merous publlcaUons  In  this  are*,  as  well  m 
papers  presented  at  various  profeastonal 
meetings,  and  patents  held  in  his  name. 

For  hU  outotandlng  supervisory  abilities 
in  planning,  organization,  accomplishment, 
and  leadership;  his  outstaading-^lentiflc 
competence,  recognized  tarougMvA  the 
chemical  profession;  hU  outstanding  initia- 
tive in  originating  new  areas  of  research: 
and  his  outstanding  contrlbi.tlons  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  chemical  •cleace,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  make  the  presentatl(>n  of  this  award 
to  Alan  M.  Lovelace. 

The  11th  annual  Arthur  8.  Flemmlng 
award  is  presented  to  Eugene  Sheldon 
Staples,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
the  VS.  Information  Agency,  for  consistently 
outperforming  his  individual  assignments 
long  before  the  next  and  more  responsible 
assignment  came  due.  His  most  outstanding 
successes  have  been  in  Chile,  where,  acting 
as  public  affairs  officer,  and  directing  the 
U.8.  Information  Service  program  for  Chile, 
his  performance  far  ezceede<l  anything  that 
could  have  been  expected.  Operating  in  an 
atmosphere  of  political  and  intellectual 
sophistication,  and  in  comp-'titlon  with  ex- 
perienced and  resourceful  Communist  lead- 
ership, he  not  only  maintained  the  program 
In  all  its  phases,  but  he  further  develope<  . 
Its  operations  and  content  no  as  greatly  to 
Increase  its  Impact,  achieving  important 
gains  in  the  ideological  field.  For  example, 
he  scored  a  resounding  success  with  the 
Agency's  atoms-for- peace  exhibit;  he  de- 
veloped a  massive  campaign  on  the  theme  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  crises  which  di- 
rectly affected  political  allnements  in  Chile; 
he  successfully  associated  the  theme  of 
people's  capitallBm  with  tho  United  States 
economic  objectives  in  Chile  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  a  fresh,  dynamic  context  for  the 
large  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion   program    there;    and    be   planned    and 

launched  a  periodical  for  Intellectuals  which 
la  considered  the  best  of  Its  kind  so  far  pro- 
duced tn  the  Latin  American  area.  Upon  hla 
departure  from  Chile  he  received  universal 
and  tmpreoedented  commendation  in  the 
Chilean  press,  such  outpouring  of  esteem 
for  any  departing  American  cOclal  being  un- 
equaled  in  recent  years. 

Back  In  this  country,  in  bis  present  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Staples,  with  his  customary  ini- 
tiative and  skill,  has  handled  Important  and 
sensiUve  assignments  in  a  position  which  In- 
volves him  m  top-level  deliberations,  not 
only  with  USIA,  but  throughout  the  Oovem- 
ment.  He  received  a  special,  personal  com- 
mendation from  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
NnoN  for  his  superb  performance  under  try- 
ing, often  hazardous  conditions  while  serving 
as  press  control  officer  with  the  Vice  Preei- 
dent's  entoura^  on  that  official's  recent  tour 
of  South  America. 

In  recognition  of  his  continuous  topflight 
performance  in  a  variety  of  Important  and 
difficult  missions.  I  am  honored  to  make  the 
presentation  of  this  award  to  Eugene  Shel- 
don Staples. 

The  nth  annual  Arthur  8.  Flemmlng 
award  is  presented  to  Thomas  Q.  Meeker. 
General  Counsel.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  for  his  exceptionally  keen  and 
trained  legal  mind,  his  unusually  intelligent 
and  sound  approach  to  highly  technical  and 
difficult  problems  In  the  very  sensitive  and 
complex  fields  of  securities  aiid  finance,  and 
for  his  unique  executive  and  administra- 
tive ability.  In  addition  to  acting  as  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Commission,  directing 
and  coordinating  all  of  its  legal  wcn-k  and 
acting  as  its  chief  adviser  on  all  legal  mat- 


tars,  Mr.  ICeeksr  serves  as  th*  Commission's 
liaison  oiBcar  with  th*  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  legislative  matters,  and  as  its  staff  liaison 
representative  with  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  He  also  represents  the  Commission 
before  committees  of  Congress.  Mr.  Meeker 
has  consistently  discharged  all  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities with  distinction. 

Among  his  outstanding  contributiotu.  Mr. 
Meeker  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  per- 
suasive advocate  In  presenting  or  defending 
the  Agency's  position  before  Federal  trial 
and  appellate  courU,  Including  th*  U.8.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Aside  from  his  achievements  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  an  administrator  In  enabling 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  effectively  its 
sUtutory  objectives,  Mr.  Meeker  has  con- 
tributed greatly  fe>  a  better  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  Investing  public  and  the 
legal  profession,  of  the  significant  role  played 
by  the  Commission  and  the  impact  of  its 
work  on  the  Nation's  economy.  He  has  lec- 
tiu-ed  widely  throtighout  the  country  before 
business  and  civic  associations,  legal  and 
other  professional  societies,  and  in  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  recognition  of  the  high  regard  In  which 
he  Is  held  not  only  by  the  Secturlties  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  but  also  by  the  bench 
and  the  bar  and  the  leaders  of  Industry  and 
the  financial  community,  and  for  his  untir- 
ing efforts  and  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
public  service.  I  am  honored  to  make  the 
presentation  of  this  award  to  Thomas  O. 
Meeker. 

Elkvzictb  ANNtrai.  Aktiittb  S.  Fi.eicmiro 
AwAKDs  Luncheon  or  thk  Jitntok  Ckam- 
Bzs  of  Commkxcx  or  Washinoton,  D.  C. 
Febhttakt  19.  1959,  PaxsmKNTiAi,  Room, 
Horn.  Statlks 

Presiding :  Kcrmeth  Wells  Parkinson,  pres- 
ident. Junior  chamber  of  conunerce. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
DJ).  Chaplain,  UJS.  Senate. 

Z.UNCHKON 

Message  from  President  Elsenhower:  Ken- 
neth W.  Parkinson,  president.  Junior  cham- 
ber of  conunerce. 

Address:  Hon.  Httbeht  H.  Humphxxt,  U.8. 
Senator,  Minnesota. 

Introduction  of  board  of  Judges:  Henry  M. 
Moore,  chairman,  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng 
Awards  Commission. 

FKZSKNTATION   OT   AWASDS 

•nie  National  Anthem:  U.S.  Army  Band, 
,MaJ.  Hugh  Curry,  commanding  officer;  Sgt. 
Benjamin  Hitter,  directing;  Sp5  Thomas  Vaal- 
loff,  vocalist. 

BOASO    or   J-ODGES 

Mr.  Francis  Boyer,  chairman;  chairman  of 
the  board.  Smith.  Klin*  A  French  Labcva- 
tcH-les,  Inc. 

Dr.  TTieodore  A.  Dlstler,  executive  director. 
Association  of  American  Colleges. 

Mr.  Donald  W,  Douglas,  Jr.,  president.' 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc. 

Adm.  Ben.  Moreell  USN  (Ret.);  Charles  8. 
Rhyne,  immediate  past  president,  American 
Bar  Association. 

MXNXTEXN     HT7NXIBED    AND     nrTT-KICHT    AWARD 
WtNNKSa 

In  the  field  of  administration 

Hermann  F.  EUts,  Department  of  State. 

Thomas  Q.  Meeker,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

Eugene  S.  Staples,  USIA. 

Welcome  W.  Wilson,  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
Mobilization. 

Douglas  J.  Wilcox,  Department  of  the  Navy. 
In  the  field  of  science 

Robert  A.  Beall,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Dr.  Alan  M.  Lovelace,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force. 

Dr.  Leo  Mandelkem.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Department  of  Commerce. 


Wilson  A.  Maxim,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Rail,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 


EXPANSION  OP  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  deep  disappointment  at  the  in- 
adequacy of  funds  in  the  1960  budget  for 
carrsring  on  and  expanding  the  school- 
lunch  program. 

Over  the  years,  this  splendid  prdgram 
has  established  an  impressive  record  for 
improving  the  health  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren by  providing  nourishing  daily 
lunches.  In  addition,  it  also  provides  a 
useful  outlet  for  our  surplus  commodi- 
ties— including  milk,  cheese,  butter, 
flour,  and  other  products  of  the  farms 
across  the  Nation. 

In  Wisconsin  over  228,000  students  are 
now  being  served  in  our  schools.  It  is 
expected  that  next  year  an  additional 
20,000  will  participate.  Nationally,  over 
12  million  boys  and  girls  are  now  enjoy- 
ing nourishing  lunches;  and  this  figure 
is  expected  to  increase  to  over  13  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

During  the  current  year,  Federal  funds 
amounting  to  somewhat  over  $443  mil- 
lion were  provided  for  the  program. 
However,  as  proposed  in  the  1960  budget, 
the  level  of  expenditure  would  be 
slashed  by  about  one-third.  In  view  of 
the  increase  of  1  million  students  par- 
ticipating In  the  progrsun.  the  cutback 
in  funds,  if  carried  out,  would  be  a  seri- 
ous curtailment. 

As  proposed,  the  new  budget  reccwn- 
mends  $98.6  minion  for  next  year.  This 
amount  is  definitely  inadequate.  The 
Congress,  I  believe,  should  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  carry  forward  this  fine 
program.  To  continue  at  approximately 
the  current  level  of  Federal  participa- 
tion, about  $155  million  will  be  required 
for  the  next  fiscal  year — about  $10  mil- 
lion more  than  the  amount  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

However,  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
in  recent  years  proposals  for  carrying 
forward  this  program  have  had  almost 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  not  solely 
a  federally  supported  program.  Rather, 
it  depends,  for  the  most  part,  on  local 
initiative  and  local  financing  for  its  sup- 
port. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  our  local 
school  districts  are  matching  Federal  ap- 
propriations with  about  $5  for  every  $1 
of  Federal  money. 

If  the  funds  are  curtailed,  this  very 
useful  program  would  be  unwisely  crip- 
pled. 

I  want  to  point  out,  also,  that,  accord- 
ing to  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
new  schools  being  constructed  contain 
"built  in"  facilities  for  serving  lunches 
to  the  students.  These  new  schools,  as 
well  as  existing  ones,  need  early  assur- 
ance of  support  so  the  authorities  can 
go  ahead  with  plans  for  the  next  year. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  Approprlatioiis  Com- 
mittee to  the  need  for  additional  money 
for  the  program. 
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As  necessary,  I  shall  propose  legisla- 
tion to  attempt  to  assure  that  at  least 
$155  million  level  Is  provided  for  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  the  school 
lunch  project  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES 
EXHIBIT  AT  THE  MOSCOW  PAIR? 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  all  of 
us  recognize,  our  continuing  struggle 
against  communism  has  many  facets — 
economic,  military,  ideological,  cultural, 
and  spiritual.  To  meet  the  challenge  in 
each  of  these  spheres,  we  need  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  constructive  thinking  avail- 
able. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  task,  until  now, 
has  been  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat  in 
the  scientific  and  military  fields.  Now — 
for  a  time,  at  least — there  appears  to  be 
a  stalemate,  although  this  involves, 
among  other  things,  periodic  tests  of  our 
courage  and  purpose  in  deterring  com- 
munism. 

During  this  stalemate — based  on  fear 
of  destruction — it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant not  only  that  we  meet  the  Soviet 
advances  in  the  nonmilitary  fields,  but 
also  that  we  develop  as  constructive  a 
U.S.  program  in  these  fields  as  possible. 
As  we  know.  American  and  Russian 
officials  have  signed  agreements  provid- 
ing for  exchange  of  such  scientific  and 
cultural  exhibitions  next  summer  in  Mos- 
cow and  New  York. 

The  Moscow  Fair  will,  of  course,  rep- 
resent one  of  our  few  opportunities  to 
present  to  the  Russian  people  a  picture — 
imdistorted  by  propaganda — of  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Currently,  planning  for  the  fair  Is  now 
well  along.     The  displays  will  include, 
among  other  things,  films,  publications, 
art  exhibits,  and  other  Illustrations  of 
how  Americans  work,  hve,  play,  and  par- 
ticipate in  community  and  national  life. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond.  in 
a  special  article,  conveyed  some  construc- 
tive ideas  on  what  he  felt  the  U.S.  ex- 
hibit should  cover.    Among  other  things, 
these  included:  First,  displays  to  illus- 
trate the  reality  of  our  freedom  to  dis- 
sent— freedom  to  speak,  to  write,  to  pub- 
lish, without  Government  interference: 
second,  our  exhibit  should  show  that  we 
have  a  society  which  has  the  capacity 
to  achieve  great  social  changes  without 
revolution  and  without  purges;  and  third, 
our  exhibit  should  show  that  we  have 
an  electoral  process  by  which  there  can 
be  a  change  in  our  Government  officials 
without  murder  or  exile. 

To  convey  this  impression — insofar  as 
possible — would.  I  believe,  be  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  fair  exhibit. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Drummond's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What    Should   United   States   ExHiarr? 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washikcton.— For   6   weeks   this   summer 
several  million  Soviet  citizens,  whose  minds 


have  long  been  shielded  from  the  outside 
world  by  Soviet  censorship,  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  with  their  own  eyes  some 
things  abovft  the  United  States  and  Amer- 
icans— as  Americans  themselves  see  them. 

To  do  this  the  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry are  jointly  preparing  an  American 
National  Exhibition  for  which  they  have 
leased  an  area  of  approximately  two  city 
blocks  in  SokoUnikl  Park,  a  15-minute  sub- 
way ride  from  downtown  Moscow. 

By  reciprocal  agreement,  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
hold  an  exhibition  in  the  Coliseum  In  New 
York  City  for  a  month  beginning  June  28. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  States  exhibit 
will  be  to  present  "a  corner  of  America"  in 
the  heart  of  Moscow  for  as  rftany  to  visit  as 
can  be  attracted. 

The  general  manager  of  the  exhibit  Is 
Harold  C.  McClellan,  Los  Angeles  Industrialist 
and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  International  Affairs.  The  coordinator 
of  the  Interested  Federal  agencies  Is  Am- 
bassador George  V.  Allen.  Administrator  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

The  concept  of  the  exhibit  Is  now  well 
along  and  it  alms  to  project  an  image  of  the 
United  States  through  displays,  films,  pub- 
lications, fine  arts,  and  the  performing  arts. 
They  will  reflect  how  Americans  live,  work, 
learn,  produce,  consume,  and  play,  and  what 
they  are  and  what  they  stand  for— their 
cultural  and  spiritual  values. 

The  major  categories  of  the  exhibit  will 
be:  America  learns  (education),  America 
explores  (science  and  research).  America 
creates  (art),  America  travels,  America  plays, 
and  Amerloan  community  life. 

There  c*n  be  no  doubt  that  these  displays 
can_giii»4he  Soviet  visitors  a  beginning  un- 
derstanding of  the  United  States  which  they 
haven't  had  before.  But  two  questloh  marks 
Inevitably  arise: 

Isn't  there  too  much  In  this  exhibit  which 
simply  parallels  aspects  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  not  enough  of  what  separates  life  in  the 
United  States  from  life  In  the  USSR.?  ' 

Couldn't  this  deflclency  be  met,  In  part  at 
least,  by  having  one  category  of  display  de- 
voted to  how  the  American  people  govern 
themselves? 

We  both  have  natural  science.  We  both 
have  technology.  We  both  have  culture — 
as  Pasternak  has  wonderfully  shown  for  the 
Soviets.  But  what  has  American  society  got 
which  the  Soviets  haven't?  The  answer.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is: 

1.  We  have  freedom  to  dissent — freedom  of 
people  to  speak,  freedom  of  writers  to  write, 
freedom  of  printers  to  print,  freedom  of  pub- 
lishers to  publish  without  Government  In- 
terference. The  Government  is  denied  the 
power  to  Interfere  under  the  Bill  of  RlghU. 

2.  We  have  a  society  which  has  the  capacity 
to  achieve  great  social  changes  without  revo- 
lution and  without  purges.  Examples:  The 
first  100  days  of  the  New  Deal,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  public  school  Integration. 

3.  We  have  a  society  within  which  some 
90  million  eligible  voters  have  the  right  and 
the  means  to  remove  one  set  of  Government 
officials  and  Install  others. 

Here,  I  feel,  is  the  missing  category  in  the 
United  States-Moscow  exhibit— how  the 
United  States  governs  itself.  There  could  be 
an  exciting  documentary  film  portraying 
some  of  the  Incidents  and  events  In  American 
history  which  Illustrate  the  distinguishing 
aspects  of  our  way  of  life. 

There  could  be  shots  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  drafting  of 
the  Constitution  which  bound  the  Union  to- 
gether, examples  of  how  the  Bill  of  Rights 
works,  scenes  of  the  functioning  of  Con- 
gress, the  nominating  conventions,  a  Com- 
munist rally  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Roosevelt.  Willkie,  Dewey.  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower. Stevenson  on  the  stump,  shots  of 
libraries  showing  books  In  use  on  all  sides  of 
all  controversies,  the  Supreme  Court  on  de- 
cision day.     There  is  no  shortage  of  material 


It  strikes  me  that  many  of  our  exhibits  in 
natural  science,  technology,  and  culture  will 
likely  produce  the  Soviet  reaction:  "Why.  we 
have  much  of  this,  some  that  Is  better." 

Wouldn't  there  be  merit,  therefore,  in  ex- 
hibiting, without  any  political  argument, 
some  of  the  things  the  Soviets  do  not  posses* 
by  showing  American  democracy  at  work? 


DANGERS  OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  an  article  en- 
titled "What  the  French  Have  Found 
Out  About  Inflation,"  which  I  read  in 
the  Readers  Digest.  The  subheading  of 
the  article  is  "A  Case  History  of  the 
Worst  Swindle  a  Government  Can  Com- 
mit Against  Its  Citizens." 

The  other  day.  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact — 
although  It  was  not  noticed  at  all  by  the 
newspapers — that  in  this  country  there 
are  40  million  holders  of  U.S.  bonds, 
there  are  120  million  insurance  policy- 
holders, and  there  are  annuitants  and 
those  who  are  living  on  social  security. 
At  that  time  I  asked:  "What  are  we 
doing  about  inflation?  What  are  we 
doing  about  the  dollar?  Are  we  going 
to  see  it  decline  to  10  cents?" 

Mr.  President,  the  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  very  much  in  point ;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

What  the  PaENCH  Have  Found  Otrr  Aaotrr 
INELATION- A  Case  Histort  or  the  Wout 
Swindle  a  Oovexnment  Cah  CoMxrr 
Against  Its  Citieens 

(By  Andre  Vlsson) 

(Born  in  Russia,  educated  in  Western 
Europe,  Andre  Vlsson  is  a  close  student  of 
International  affairs  and  European  politics. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  in  Col.  WU- 
11am  J.  £>onovan'8  Office  of  Coordinator  of 
Information,  and  subsequently  organized  the 
Eastern  Europe  department  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information.  Currently  living  In  Paris', 
he  U  closely  associated  with  many  French 
political  and  business  leaders.) 

With  typical  French  thrift  and  thought 
for  the  future,  Roger  Letourneau  sold  hU 
house  in  Normandy  and  bought  life  annuities 
that  would  provide  a  minimum  of  comfort 
and  security  for  himself  and  his  wife  In  their 
later  years. 

That  was  in  1927. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  France's  destructive 
Inflation,  the  cost  of  living  Is  37  times  what 
it  was  in  1927.  And  Roger  Letourneau's 
widow  has  been  cheated  out  of  the  comfort 
he  sacrificed  his  home  to  provide  for  her. 

As  an  "economically  weak  person" — to  use 
the  French  official  term  for  several  million 
persons  living  in  similar  penury— Marie 
Letourneau  receives  from  the  Government  » 
yearly  allowance  of  32.000  francs  (•76). 
This  peanut  subsidy,  added  to  her  meager 
annuity,  is  of  negligible  help  in  keeping  the 
wolf  from  her  door.  The  pound  of  butter 
she  could  have  bought  for  10  francs  In  1927 
now  costs  410  francs.  When  marketing,  she 
buys  one  egg  at  a  time,  a  little  milk  every 
other  day,  a  slice  of  ham  once  a  week.  Thus 
has  inflation  victimized  Marie  Letourneau. 

Her  neighbor,  Joseph  Thomas,  cabinet- 
maker, retired  in  1938.  He  was  63,  and  In  40 
years  of  work  he  had  built  up  a  nest  egg  of 
2  million  francs  (about  $67,000).  Part  of 
the  sum  was  in  savings  banks,  part  in  gov- 
ernment annuities,  part  in  corporate  bonds. 
He  looked  forward  to  a  pleasant  life  In  re- 
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tlrement.     But   Thomas   reckoned   without 
Inflation. 

Today  he  stUl  has  his  prewar  yearly  in- 
come of  60.000  francs,  supplemented  by  the 
Government  allowance  for  the  underprivi- 
leged. And  his  total  present  Income  Is  the 
equivalent  of  about  $220  a  year.  He  has  had 
to  fell  practically  everything  he  owned;  dur- 
ing the  winter  he  shivers  in  his  shabby  room. 
f c  r  he  cant  afford  to  buy  coal  at  Its  present 
co.st  of  1.000  francs  per  100  pounds. 

In  the  same  dreary  and  crumbling  apart- 
ment building.  78-year-old  Alfred  Mercler 
leads  a  no  less  miserable  esUtence.  After  30 
years  of  work  for  the  Government,  he  retired 
In  1940  with  an  annual  pension  of  50.000 
francs.  A  thrifty  man  with  foresight  to 
plan  for  old  age.  Mercler  had,  In  1920,  bought 
Insurance  which  would  pay  another  50,000 
francs'  annuity  after  age  60. 

Poor  Mercler  was  to  discover  that  his  dream 
of  old-age  security  would  turn  Into  a  night- 
mare of  poverty.  Only  7  years  after  his 
retirement,  his  100,0(X)  franca  had  lost  85 
percent  of  their  purchasing  power.  To  buy 
what  he  could  have  bought  for  100.000  francs 
In  1940  he  would  have  needed  In  1947  an 
Income  of  666,0<X)  francs.  To  live  at  a  bare 
subsistence  level  today,  Alfred  Mercler  has 
had  to  find  a  part-time  Job  as  an  accountant. 
He  Is  78  years  old,  and  his  sight  Is  falling. 

These  victims  of  inflation  are  by  no  means 
exceptions.  Some  4  million  elderly  men  and 
women,  almost  one-tenth  of  France's  popula- 
tion, have  yearly  Incomes  below  the  officially 
established  "viUl  minimum"  of  330.000  to 
340. CKX)  francs  (about  $800)  a  year. 

Every  Frenchman  who  put  his  savings  in 
Government  bonds  or  annuities,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  World  War  II.  has  lost  the  major 
share  of  his  capital.  The  scores  of  thousands 
of  people  who.  In  1944-45.  Invested  In  the 
3-percent  bonds  of  the  liberation  loan  are 
today  getting  the  same  Interest  thev  did.  13 
years  ago.  whereas  the  cost  of  living  Is"  10 
times  what  it  was  then.  And.  were  these 
Ptench  men  and  women  to  sell  their  bonds 
now  on  the  Paris  Stock  Exchange,  they  would 
get  only  about  half  the  price  they  paid  In 
1M5 — and  In  depreciated  francs  at  that. 

And  consider  the  disaster  to  more  than  a 
mUlton  World  War  I  veterans  whose  once 
adequate  pensions  are  now  worth  70  cents  a 
month  or  less. 

No  wonder  that  practically  everybody  In 
France  considers  inflation  one  of  the  worst 
national  Ills.  Says  Antolne  Plnay.  former 
Premier  whom  E>e  Ga)<ne  put  In  charge  of 
the  treasury.  "Infla^tfh  corrupts  everything — 
a  balanced  budnt^nvestments.  Job  security, 
social  legislaiyrn.  the  moral  health  of  all 
classes,  even  nfitlonal  prestige  abroad." 

How  Is  lythen.  that  the  thrifty,  sensible 
French  people  let  this  evil  overwhelm  them? 
In  the  answer  we  find  a  frightening  exam- 
ple of  how  a  disastrous  Inflation  can  develop 
when  a  government  continually  spends  vastly 
larger  sums  of  money  than  It  can  collect  in 
taxes. 

The  staggering  costs  of  two  world  wars, 
plus  postwar  military  campaigns  In  Indo- 
chma  and  north  Africa,  were  the  main  causes 
of  Inflation  In  France.  Besides  the  heavy 
burden  of  military  expenditures  and  the  cost 
of  postwar  industrial  reequlpment.  however, 
the  state  undertook  the  additional  load  of 
social  charges  and  price-supporting  subsi- 
dies. And,  simultaneously,  the  value  of  the 
franc  slipped  lower  and  lower.  Thus,  by  al- 
lowing its  currency  to  go  on  losing  purchas- 
ing ix)wer,  the  Government  has  been  taking 
away  from  its  citizens  with  its  left  hand 
what  It  was  so  generously  giving  them  with 
Its  right. 

This  obsession  of  the  French  politicians 
with  making  their  constituents  happy  at  any 
cost — even  at  the  risk  of  compelling  them  to 
pay  a  high  price  tomorrow  for  the  favors 
bestowed  upon  them  today — has  also  been 
responsible  for  the  ever-growing  number  of 
people  on  the  Government  payroll.    France 


today  has  to  support  an  immensely  costly, 
overstaffed,  and  often  inefficient  Government 
machinery.  A  report  made  In  1958  reveals 
that,  out  of  a  total  French  labor  force  of  21 
million,  some  3>4  million  men  and  women — 
civil  servants,  military  personnel,  workers  In 
nationalized  Industries — depend  for  their  in- 
come on  the  state.  Including  Individuals  on 
Government  pensions,  the  total  number  Is 
atK>ut  6>^  million. 

The  cost  of  all  these  Jobs  Is  an  additional 
spur  to  Inflation.  There  are  others.  Next  to 
Russia  and  Norway,  France  Is  one  of  the  most 
socialized  countries  In  the  world.  In  theory, 
at  least,  the  Government  pays  80  percent  of 
all  doctor  and  druggist  bills.  It  pays  for 
practically  all  education,  from  nursery  school 
through  university.  The  average  French 
mother  who  cannot  go  to  work  because  she 
has  to  care  for  children  Is  also  rewarded. 
Families  of  three  or  more  children  receive 
other  perquisites.  They  ride,  for  example, 
at  reduced  rates  on  Government-owned  bus- 
lines, railroads,  and  subways. 

The  result  of  all  this  socialist  generosity  for 
the  French  has  been  unfortunate,  however. 
The  French  people  have  learned  that,  though 
It  Is  very  nice  for  the  state  to  take  the  best 
possible  care  of  Its  citizens — to  help  them 
with  all  kinds  of  economic  subsidies,  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  them — the  state  needs  ever  more 
money  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  generosity. 
And  to  get  more  money  It  finds  Itself  having 
to  print  it. 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  I,  France  had 
banknotes  In  circulation  for  6  billion  francs 
(then  about  $1.2  billion);  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  there  were  notes  In  circulation  for  30 
billion  francs.  Just  before  World  War  ..n, 
the  volume  of  French  banknotes  went  up  to 
142  billion  francs.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
U,  it  Jumped  to  660  billion.  Now  it  is  up 
to  3,400  billion  francs  (about  $8.1  billion 
at  the  present  rate) .  Thus  the  French  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  has  become  a  manu- 
facturing agent  for  the  nation's  inflation. 

The  consequences  have  been  disastrous. 
In  last  2  years.  whUe  wages  rose  only  slightly, 
Frenchmen  paid  200  percent  more  for  po- 
tatoes, 100  percent  more  for  carrots.  Ham, 
always  popular  on  the  French  dining  table, 
has  doubled  in  price  within  the  last  18 
months.  Says  Albert  Morleux,  a  grocer  In 
Paris'  populous  Montparnasse  area:  "With 
the  cost  of  living  doubled  since  last  year, 
people  are  restricting  their  purchases,  re- 
sulting In  a  big  cut  In  business  for  us." 
Thus  Inflation  Is  ruining  customer  and  shop- 
keeper alike. 

So,  the  French  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
state  and  a  private  person,  as  far  as  a  budget 
Is  concerned.  Neither  can  live  beyond  Its 
means  very  long.  To  be  sure,  the  state  credit 
Is  Infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the  richest 
Individual.  But  even  a  national  govern- 
ment's credit  cannot  last  forever.  When  the 
state  goes  too  heavUy  into  debt  its  citizens 
are.  finally,  the  ones  to  carry  the  burden. 
And  among  them  It  Is  those  who  live  on  a 
fixed  Income  who  feel  the  burden  most  pain- 
fully. French  experience  means  that  social 
welfare  and  old-age  security,  achieved  at  the 
coet  of  Inflation,  are  neither  welfare  nor  se- 
curity. They  are  nothing  but  frauds  and 
swindles. 

This  grim  picture  of  what  happens  when 
a  government  tries  to  live  beyond  Its  income 
is  on  display  today  not  only  In  France  but 
In  Argentina.  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  other 
lands.  The  warning  has  not  yet  struck  home 
In  the  United  States — and  the  question  Is 
still  to  be  decided  whether  It  will  be  heeded 
soon  enough  to  prevent  disaster. 

In  France  the  people  have  found  that, 
contrary  to  all  the  glowing  promises  of  their 
politicians,  the  state  can  give  them  nothing 
free.  One  way  or  the  other,  the  citizens  have 
to  pay  in  the  end.  If  they  do  not  pay  in 
taxes  they  pay  In  Inflation,  which  is  the  high- 
est and  the  cruelest  tax  of  all. 


RETIREMENT  OF  EX-REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  OP 
ROSEBURG.  OREG..  AS  CHAIR- 
MAN OP  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
early  in  1957  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed ex -Representative  Harris  Ells- 
worth, of  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  had  just  been  defeated  for 
reelection  by  Charles  O.  Portkr,  of  Eu- 
gene, after  one  earlier  unsuccessful  foray 
by  Mr.  Porter  against  Representative 
Ellsworth  in  the  1954  elections. 

Because  of  the  partisan  nature  of  this 
appointment,  a  number  of  Democrats  in 
Oregon  urged  me  to  oppose  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  and, 
if  necessary,  to  voice  the  objection  of 
"personally  obnoxious."  I  was  In  a  posi- 
tion to  block  the  appointment.  In  view 
of  my  seat  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  before 
which  Mr.  Ellsworth's  nomination  had  to 
come,  for  consideration. 

However,  I  decided  that  the  President 
had  a  right  to  name  a  Civil  Service  chsur- 
man  of  his  choice,  and  that  no  grounds 
of  moral  turpitude  existed  against  ex- 
Representative  Ellsworth.  I  decided  to 
support  the  app>ointment.  To  the  great 
credit  and  magnanimity  of  Representa- 
tive Charles  O.  Porter,  he  urged  upon 
me  a  similar  course,  despite  the  two  bit- 
ter political  campaigns  between  Mr.  Ells- 
worth and  himself. 

After  2  years  of  service.  Harris  Ells- 
worth Is  now  retiring  voluntarily  as 
Chairman  of  the  CIvU  Service  Commis- 
sion. I  am  happy  to  report  that  he  has 
been  a  good  Commission  Chairman.  He 
has  brought  credit  to  our  State  and  to 
himself. 

Jerry  Kluttz,  Federal  Government 
personnel  editor  for  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  has  written  an  arti- 
cle, dated  February  23, 1959.  In  which  he 
praises  Chairman  Ellsworth  for  making 
an  impressive  and  favorable  record.  He 
particularly  cites  Mr.  Ellsworth  for  being 
an  appointee  who  has  "done  an  above- 
average  job  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission." 

In  our  countiT.  it  has  become  a  pattern 
of  Government  for  defeated  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  be  appointed  to 
administrative  and  executive  ix>sts. 
Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
relied  on  this  device  to  take  care  of  the 
party  faithful. 

I  do  not  particularly  favor  such  a  pol- 
icy. I  must  admit.  The  present  Republi- 
can administration  has  used  it  exces- 
sively. Yet,  In  all  fairness,  the  fact  that 
a  man  or  woman  has  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  should  not  disqualify  him  or 
her  from  service  in  the  administrative 
arm  of  Government.  It  think  it  is  a 
particularly  auspicious  event  when  one 
of  these  purely  political  and  strictly 
partisan  appointments  turns  out  well. 
This  has  happened  In  the  case  of  Harris 
Ellsworth,  of  Roseburg,  Oreg..  as  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

As  Mr.  Ellsworth  retires  from  that  po- 
sition, Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  wish  him 
good  fortune  and  good  health  during  the 
years  ahead.    I  feel  certain  that  I  speak 
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for  many  citizens  of  our  State  of  Ore- 
gon— as  well  as  for  many  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees — when  I  voice  these 
remarks. 

I  ask  imanimoiis  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled.  "Impressive  Record  Left  By 
\  A  Ellsworth  as  Civil  Service  Commission 

"  ■  Chairman,"  written  by  Jerry  Kluttz,  be 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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curtain  that  frequently  covers  ofBclal  discus- 
sions of  employee  problems.  He  regards  the 
secrecy  thrown  around  the  O'Connell  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Federal  pay  as  prejudicing 
people  against  its  many  sense-making  pro- 
posals. He'd  also  like  to  see  the  Congress 
give  more  time  and  attention  to  the  Oovern- 
menfs  personnel  problen;^. 


IProm    the    Washington     Post    and    Times 
Herald,  Feb.  23.  1959) 

iMPRzssrvi   Record   Lejt   bt    EIllsworth    as 
CSC   Chairman 
(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 
Harris  Ellsworth,  who  retires  this  week.  Is 
generally  regarded  as  having  done  an  above- 
average  Job  as  Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  during  the  past  2  years. 

His  record  is  even  more  impressive  when 
one  considers  hla  partisan  political  back- 
ground as  a  critic  of  civil  service.  A  powerful 
House  Member  during  the  early  days  of  the 
flrst  Klsenhower  administration,  Ellsworth 
Joined  those  who  demanded  that  the  new 
administration  be  given  a  free  hand  to  make 
appointments  to  Jobs  In  grade  12  and  above. 
The  civil  service  career  system  would  have 
been  mangled  if  that  had  happened  and  the 
Chairman  has  long  since  realized  it. 

To  his  credit,  Ellsworth  didn't  try  to  force 
hla  preconceived  ideas  on  how  the  CSC  should 
operate  when  he  took  over  as  Its  leader.  In- 
stead, he  dug  In,  studied,  listened,  and  usu- 
ally came  out  with  solid  answers. 

He  leaves  CSC  as  a  stanch  and  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  its  merit  system.  No  one  has  a 
higher  regard  for  CSCs  own  staff  and  the 
Government's  civil  service  employees.  He 
feels  that  Congress  in  particular  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general  simply  don't  realize  the  rigid 
standards  that  must  be  met  to  acquire  civil 
service  Jobs.  No  large  private  concern,  he 
observed,  subjects  Its  appllcant.s  to  such  tests 
and  clearances.  "A-s  a  result."  he  says,  "the 
Qovernment  has  an  elite  corps  of  individuals 
and  I  have  real  respect  for  them." 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  political 
appointee.  Ellsworth  worked  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  career  man  to  succeed  him  as 
Chairman.  He  regards  his  successor,  Roger 
Jones,  aa  Just  about  the  best  qualified  per- 
son that  could  be  found. 

Looking  back,  the  Chairman  says  he's 
astonished  by  the  lack  of  political  pressure 
he  was  subjected  to.  Because  of  his  14  years 
in  the  House  he  fully  expected  the  opposite 
to  happen.  But  in  the  2  years  he  had  only 
a  single  experience  of  what  he  described  as 
"unpleasant  pressure"  and  he  quicklv  re- 
jected It. 

Otherwise,  he  related.  "I've  never  been 
aware  of  pressure  as  such.  I  never  felt  I  had 
to  do  something  I  was  opposed  to.  I  never 
was  made  to  feel  that  I  was  obligated  to  do 
what  someone  else  wanted  done.  I  honestly 
feel  that  this  healthy  condition  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  people  now  realize  that  the 
CSC  services  other  Federal  agencies  and  has 
few  favors  to  dispense." 

Looking  ahead,  he's  convinced  of  the  need 
for  a  new  system  to  fix  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees  and  officials.  The  Chairman  would 
like  to  see  a  salary  board  composed  of  experts 
set  up  in  CSC:  the  board  to  recommend  rate 
changes  based  on  changed  conditions  in  in- 
dustry and  the  Nation's  economy,  and  for 
the  rates  to  become  effective  within  60  days 
unless  the  Congress  vetoed  them  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Ellsworth  also  would  like  to  see  the  Senate 
drop  its  requirement  for  confirmation  of 
postmasters,  a  system  he  feels  is  outmoded 
and  cumbersome  and  reflects  on  the  merit 
system.     He's  outspoken  against  the  secrecy 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  3  months 
ago  I  accompanied  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll]  and 
Representatives  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  of  New 
York;  E.  Y.  Berry,  of  South  Dakota:  and 
B.  P.  SiSK,  of  California,  to  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  The  purpose  of  our  visit  was 
to  conduct  an  informal,  in-the-fleld  in- 
vestigation of  present  conditions  in  Ha- 
waii, as  they  relate  to  the  impending 
question  of  Hawaiian  statehood.  We 
came  away  impressed,  not  only  with  how 
fully  qualified  these  islands  are  for  state- 
hood, but  also  with  the  need  for  prompt 
action  in  this  session  of  Congress,  in 
order  that  these  worthy  Americans 
should  be  no  longer  denied  their  right- 
ful place  in  our  Union  of  States. 

Our  visit  was  the  occasion  for  edito- 
rial comment  by  the  newspapers  of 
Honolulu,  reflecting  the  ardent  interest 
there  in  the  achievement  of  statehood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
of  these  editorials  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Nov.  25, 
1958] 

Here    To  Studt  Statehood 
Two  U.S.  Senators  and  three  Congressmen 
are  welcomed  to  Hawaii  with  special  Interest 
and  hope. 

They  arrived  Mondaj  HRj  conduct  what 
some  have  described  as  possi-bly  the  last  pre- 
statehood  investigation  of  the  Territory. 

The  visitors  to  whom  the  people  of  the 
Territory  extend  aloha  are  Senators  Frank 
Church,  of  Idaho,  and  John  Carroll,  of 
Colorado,  both  Democrats,  and  Representa- 
tives Leo  W.  O'Briew.  New  York  Democrat; 
E.  Y.  Berry,  South  Dakota  Republican;  and 
B.  F.  SiSK.  California  Democrat. 

Representative  O'Brien  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Territories  Subcommittee  to  which 
statehood  legislation  will  be  referred  in  the 
86th  Congress. 

He  has  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  trip 
Is  to  bring  the  Congress  up  to  date  on 
alleged  Communist  influence  in  the  Islands. 
Communist  Influence  on  Hawaii  is  one  of 
the  excuses  most  frequently  used  by  op- 
ponents of  statehood  for  their  opposition  to 
Hawaii. 

The  minority  report  of  the  Hou^e  Interior 

Committee — unfavorable       to       statehood 

linked  the  ILWU  and  communism. 

On  that  point,  our  vlsltor.s  will  quickly 
And  that  the  ILWU  In  the  1958  elections 
November  4  took   a  series  of  lickings. 

Its  political  Influence  can't  be  rated  high 
right  now. 

Hawaii  welcomes  this  visit  as  a  special  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  record  up  to  date. 
The  visiting  Congressmen  will  And,  as  the 
many  others  who  have  preceded  them  have 
found,  that  Hawaii  meets  every  bona  flde 
test  of  statehood,  stands  ready,  willing  and 
worthy  to  enter  the  Union. 

The  visit— no  Junket — la  extremely  useful 
to  Hawaii  and  the  Nation.  We  hope  It  will 
clear  away  for  the  86th  Congress  whatever 
misconceptions  may  still  exist  about  Hawaii's 
right  to  Join  the  Union  as  a  Slate. 


We  pledge  to  our  congressional  Tlsltora 
every  cooperation  in  the  achievement  of  their 
objective. 

And  we  trust  that  they  will  return  to 
Washington  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
they  should  give  us  cordial,  firm  support 
immediately  after  the  86th  Congress  opens 
next  January. 

(From   the    Honolulu   Star-Bulletin,  Dec.    2. 
1958] 

No    POSSIBILFTT    FOR    COMMONWEALTH 

U.S.  Senator  Frank  Church,  here  to  study 
Hawaii's  qtiallflcatlons  for  statehood,  has 
received  several  letters  urging  that  Congress 
grant  Hawaii  commonwealth  status. 

These  are  undoubtedly  either  from  the 
small  group  which  formed  the  Common- 
wealth Party  In  the  1958  campaign;  or  from 
others  who  support  commonwealth  govern- 
ment under  the  Illusion  that  if  it  were 
granted  Hawaii,  we'd  be  free  from  forking 
over  Federal  taxes,  as  Puerto  Rico  is  free. 

Senator  Church,  an  active  and  fliTi  friend 
of  Hawaii  statehood,  comments  that  there's 
no  real  possibility  that  the  Congress  will  ever 
approve  commonwealth  status  for  Hawaii. 

That  has  been  pointed  out  many,  many 
times  since  commonwealth  agitation  began 
here.  But  it  does  not  end  the  activities  of 
the  conunonwealth  supporters. 

There  are  not  many  of  these.  In  the 
November  4  elections  their  total  votes  were 
tiny.  But  they  gather  some  strength  each 
time  Congress  turns  down  statehood  for 
Hawaii. 

If  the  86th  Congress,  to  convene  in  Jan- 
uary, again  bypasses,  blockades,  or  beats 
down  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill,  common- 
wealth advocates  will  gain  a  few  more  votes. 
They  will  be  more  aggressive  before  and  dur- 
ing the  1960  campaign.  They  will  point  to 
nonaction  by  the  Congress  as  proof  that 
Hawaii  will  never  get  sUtehood. 

Senator  Church  and  his  fellow  Congress- 
men can  meet  the  illogical  but  plausible 
arguments  of  the  commonwealthers  most 
successfully  by  prompt,  affirmative  and 
cordial  action  to  pass  the  Hawaii  statehood 
bin  early  in  the  86th  Congress. 


(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Dec.  3.  1958 1 
Church  on  Statehood 

Hawaii  which  has  been  vocal  for  decades 
in  pressing  Its  case  for  statehood,  heard  that 
case  expressed  by  a  friendly  visitor  on  Satur- 
day In  words  that  could  hardly  be  Improved 
upon. 

U.S.  Senator  Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  said 
granting  of  statehood  will  complete  the 
American  Union  and  achieve  something  of 
great  slgnlflcance  for  America  and  for  all 
people  everywhere  who  believe  in  self-gov- 
ernment. Conversely,  he  added,  failure  to 
grant  statehood  would  \x  a  tremendous  im- 
pediment to  America  In  its  posture  t>efore 
the  world,  and  a  grievous  blow  to  democracy. 

He  continued. 

"If  we  give  statehood  to  Hawaii  we  will 
complete  our  American  Union.  If  we  fall 
to  give  It  the  only  reason  that  wiU  h*  com- 
mented ujxjn  In  the  world  at  large  will  be 
the  racial  complexion  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii." 

That  Is  thoughtful  language  by  a  thought- 
ful statesman. 

[From  the   Honolulu   Star-Bulletin,  Jan.    1, 
1959] 

Hawaii's    Greatest    Progress    Lies    Ahead — 
Statehood  Is  the  Goal  roa  1959 

The  Ster -Bulletin's  "This  Is  Hawaii"  edi- 
tion today  Is  dedicated  to  a  bright  and  glow- 
ing future  for  Hawaii. 

It  reviews  the  past  only  to  the  extent  that 
It  is  necessary  to  provide  the  framework  for 
the  future.  ThU  annual  New  Tear  edition 
is  far  more  than  the  usual  summing  up  of 
what  has  happened  during  the  year. 
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c^r^TS>^'^.S^:t^^.,^^^:i    ^  '^^^^if^.tl'^J'^^J^'^'^-  ^hlch  m^lved  over  $3,400,000  in  price 

world  before  us  In  these  mid-Paciflc  islands      J?'     Wilkinson     left     Washington     on  support  operations  on  the  1957  crops. 

The  story  la  told  In  scores  of  specially  writ^    Thursday  for  his  home  in  Erwin,  Tenn.  That  is  greater  than  the  total  amount 

ten  articles,  by  trained  reporters  of  the  Star-     "^  ^^  ^^  Friday.  received  on  all  the  crops  produced  in 

Bulletin's  staff,  and  by  professional  experts         Amid  the  busy  rush  of  the  Senate's  1957  by  all  the  farmers  in  the  four  States 

intimately   associated   with    the   fields   on     affairs,  Jim  Wilkinson  was  a  keeper  of  of   Delaware,    Maryland    Pennsylvania, 

''^T^.  ?r!Ln»ti««v  ,    ^    ^K^  ^     T            °^  ^°°^^  *°<*  superintendent  of  mes-  and  New  Jersey,  combined. 

H  ?h'oem^er°SJS''of''Hj:S?^  0^1^"    Tfu'  i°'  f""^  ""^J'        ^^  ^^  °°^  "^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  operations  to  the 

Tnd  eSnomSl  w^ie  c^j:^at7v^  5"mUm  SL/ij^  ^^*  "^^  ir^l?  ever  known.  United  States,  any  one  of  which  in  1967 

has  won  him  the  respect  of  the  business    Z?  Z    "®  ^"°®  ^  Washington  tp  serve  received  over  four  times  as  much  as  the 

community,  and  the  Interest  of  laymen  who  ^^  Government  with  courtesy  and  dis-  total  amount  received  on  all  the  crops  by 

feel  the  stimulus  of  his  analyses.                        tinctlon,  he  had  served  his  hometown  of  all  the  farmers  in  our  State  of  Delaware 

Except    for    three    uncertainties — labor-  Erwto.  Tenn..  well  for  many  other  years  last  year, 

management  relations,  the  level  of  military     as  mayor  of  that  city.     This  man.  who  I  Cite  these  figures  with  the  compari- 

uo^erol^^^f  ■  .^for^'fVt!!™  iL^ItTl  ^^  ""^^"^^  ^^®  ^°°^  °^  ^^  Chamber  as  sons  to  emphasize  that  the  Government's 

great  rndTo"^g  iSSm  ^^  ^^^^  "'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  »«  ^est  price  support  program,  as  the  law  is  now 

Add  to  the  favorable  factors  outlined  In  ^®  ^?^^  ^  ^^®  business  Of  our  Govem-  written,  is  definitely  not  to  the  best  to- 

the  Shoemaker  forecast  thf^ariy  achieve-  °*ent.  made  our  wcrk  easier  and.  to  his  terests  of  the  bona  fide  American  farm- 

ment  of  statehood— and  Hawaii's  immediate  Q^^t  and  efficient  way.  smoothed  the  way  er.    Instead  of  being  to  the  best  toterests 

future  is  indeed  bright.    For  statehood  wiu  'or  US  and  for  those  who  work  with  us.  of  the  family  tsrpe  operation,  the  Ped- 

h.asten  many  of  the  gains  projected  for  the        We  have  lost  a  real  friend  and  a  true  eral  Government  under  the  present  law 

y*^  *******            .       .  public   servant  in  the   passtog   of  Jim  is  with  the  taxpayers'  money  encourag- 

SUtehood  wui  bring  to  the  people  of  Ha-  the  farms  under  absentee  ownership, 
wall  not  only  political  equality  with  our  fei-      AGRICI]fLTURAL  PRICE  SUPPORTS  **^-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
low  cltiiens  of  the  VS.  mainland,  but  add          Mj-     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware       Mr  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  printed  at  this  potot  to  the 
to  the  effecUveness  of  our  Representatives  in  president    for   the  na-st  sf^vpral   vear«i   T  ^^CORD  a  report  showing  amounts  paid 
the  congress  Of  the  United  States.  S^e  b^n  wlvocattog^aUh^^^^^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^"PP^^  operations  last  year; 

The  cause  of  statehood  for  Hawaii  is  not  "v    °^^  aovocaimg  mat  tne  nign  rigid  fl^gj  ^j^               jj  million-  second  those 

one  Of  political  partisanship.    It  is  a  cause  P^ice  support  program  be  repealed  and  over  $500000    third  th^'o^rt250M0^ 

in  which  the  major  political  parties  of  Ha-  that    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    be  finaUv    th(S'  over  tloSwiS    ^fSn'?^?.; 

wall  have  Joined  aggressively,  determinedly  given  greater  discretionary  authority  to  ri^tSnt?                  $100,000.  relating  to 

'"^""o^'Lost  Significant  development  of  SoS    '"'"   '"''''°''    ''"""'   ""^    '"'"    "^^  "^^^  '^^^^  «°  °^^«=*i°"'  ^^e  material 

?.' the?nYuiTt,in'n?^'''ii*t 't^'  .tatehood.        ^  ^as  been  my  contention  that  the  law  L^„?jf  "^  ^  ^  P"*^^  ^  ^^  ^«^"°' 

is  the  inauguration  of  the  Jet  transportation  _           1.4.                   mm               1.1^^^^  asioiiows. 

age  in  Hawaii.     It  will  haVe  expanding  X  ft  "T"^^^  "^^  °Kl^''  f®*^""  ^""^^^  ^  °^  *'  >«^on 

fects  not  only  on  the  tourist  industry,  but  the  large  farmers  than  it  was  to  the  small  Cotton: 

on  migration  to  the  islands  from  the  main-  farmers.      In    fact,    the    high   rigid   sup-  Delta     &    Pine    Land     Co.. 

land,  and  the  esUblishment  of  new  busl-  Port  program  Is  little  more  than  a  Gov-  Scott.  Miss $1, 167. 602. 35 

nesseshere.  ernment  guarantee  on  the  operations  of  R^ce: 

Quick  communication  and  transportation,  corporate  type  farming  and  actually  en-  Producer's   Rice   Mill.   Inc.. 

by  rtrengthening  the  links  between  Hawaii  courages  and  underwrites  absentee  own-  Stuttgart,  Ark 1.  460,  902. 11 

fTcommre";r.nvrsSn?nt^°^" ''*"""  f^^^P    ^    ^^«    <i«triment   of    the    smaU  ^^^^^^,               ov«,soo.ooo 

It  requires  no  scholarly  background  in  eco-  ^^JP^^"     t     .w    n     .                    *       *        *^  Westlake  Farms,  Inc.,  Strat- 

nomics   to   foresee   great   things   for   HawaU          Today     I     Shall     tocorporate     to     the  jQ^d     Calif  854  450  87 

In  the  immediate  futtire.     The  signs  are  all  Record  statistics  showing  that  the  major 

around  us.  benefits  under  this  program  have  been  cotton-             °'™*  •250,000 

What  demands  will  thU  great  growth  make  going  to  the  very  large  corporate  opera-  Morrison   Brother,    ttio-ia,, 

of  the  people  of  Hawaii?  ^O^S                           ^         «.           »-                »-  Mormon    Brothers,    Hlgley. 

^,T^'^^n'°Z"f^°  'Ji"^'jr?^  ,  ThU  report  will  Show  that  to  1957  just  c^^^^^v^^^i^^-i^      *"•  *»  " 

tiitpast  "»"  t«»^"»-e  "1  two  operators  received  over  $2 1/2  mlUion  Ariz __       384.380.65 

We    will    have    to    realise    that    with    this  support    on    two    basic    crops    produced.  W.  R.  Neely.  Chandler.  Ariz.         862,214.45 

growth  must  oome  a  rapid  Increase  in  pub-  The  first,  the  Producer's  Rice  MiU,  Inc..  Hooper      &      Rugg.      Casa 

lie  services.  Stuttgart.    Ark.,    received    Government  PhTm^  *  ^i^«V;;;""m""       »25,279.72 

And.  as  travel  to  Hawaii  increases,  we  must  support  on  rice  produced  to  1957  to  the  atiT       *^""'°'^"^'  "***•        ...  _.  ,^ 

consUnUy  remind  ourselves  of  another  vital  amount  of  $1^460.902.11.  j  q  AdaM'&'s^n' HuVhM         ^^^•^^*  ^° 

requUite :  To  develop  our  travel  Industry  we          The  second,  the  Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co..  Sk     .  '     ^       '         420  343  70 

rure:STawSl£fffeTh7t\^Srair^tS:',S:  ^cott.  miss.,  received  $1,157,502^5  Gov-  ^^^^^'^^y^^^-o^^^^^^^           sio^oJ^^^^ 

Itor                                                                 v^«  »«^  ernment  support  on  cotton  which  they  Prank  &  Jlm  Oarona,  Bak- 

Never  auow  them  to  become  submerged  produced  to  1957.  wncTSi^^J.'-6n"mvi^V        ^^'^''^ 

In    the    complex    industrial    community   we          As  a  comparison.  I  call  attention  to  the  Calif  '       '^  '        -„_  .^  _ 

are  creating.  fact  that  these  two  operators  received  waido  w'weVtyco^nga" 

And  It  will  become  Increasingly  important  from  the  Government  to  support  of  their  callf     '.    .       '  .      _              282  895  20 

to   organize  our   development,   to   tie   loose  1957  crops  over  five  times  as  much  as  the  Kesey  Brothere."p^M7  Tex'        823'  914  08 

Zu   ^*1  „"   V»^°!!!?*  ^°^^  P^°  '^1*  tx)tal  amount  of  price  support  received  by  John  j.  Dorr.  Pecos,  Tex..       263.'  388;  70 

Ih  le'^en^u^ernf ecS^'ic^e^ioSI^^Tn^ti  all  the  farmers  Of  the  Stete  of  Delaware  Rice: 

:n:i:^nT^^p':f^:r^Xtf:n'^'^^^^  *"  °n   an   the   crops   they  produced   to   2  °-^«^,g-if,  *   '^^-^'        3,.  3,,  ^ 

There  WiU  be  many  new  problems  to  tax  years-1956  and  1957  So^th    Sk^  Rice"" pinii-         ^^'^'^^^^^ 

our  resourcefulness  and  our  Ingenuity.    But          These  two  companies  alone  to  1957  re-  Rosharon  Tex  800  477  68 

we  have  the  people,  the  ablllUes,  the  devo-  celved  more  in  price  support  for  their  Wheat: 

tlon  to  meet  and  master  these  problems.  crops  than  did  all  of  the  farmers  to  the  Campbell     Farming     Corp.. 

-.,^7'!w*'i**'"  ^^^ '''"*  P"*P**^*"*^'*^'*^°'  State  of  Maryland  combined.  Hardin,  Mont. _ 830,267.61 

Sri^  mdxrminnrcS:i°a"ndn'^tSS        •n^e$1.460.000whichoneofthesecom.  ov-  ixoo.ooo 

growth  in  the  past,  there  need  be  no  sag  P*^^^  received  to  support  of  their  rice  Com: 

in  the  foreseeable  future.  crops    in    1957    represents    an    amount  KmU     Savlch.     Renaselaer, 

'  double  that  which  was  received  by  all  the  i"** 167,414.66 

T^i:.*rT^  ^»  T.»^«  m*   «rTx,^^,«^^,  farmers  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  Kichard  Ouma,  North  Jud- 

T^.i1i^  ^- ^'^^''  aU  tbelr  crop,  for  the  «une  year.  ^To^'^ViHyii^      "'••"" 

Mr.    KEFAUVER.    Mr.    President.    I        As  a  further  comparison,  there  were  laer,  indlT. 140.063.84 

should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  Jim  three  companies — one  to  Mississippi,  one  Emest  HunYahfaT  Sons~~'re^ 

Wilkinson,  whose   unfortunate  passing  to  Arkansas,  and  one  to  Calif orni&^  kamah,  Nebr 142. 331. 89 
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r  tto        **^^  $100.000— continued  There  being  no  objection,  the  article         General   Manager   Bill   McCarthy,   of   the 

i^^^^^-^i^'  •^^'  ^« «'  -^oCr  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  '^^  ^-°-'  ="i j;.^:.rsu^orStr oS'^.r 

hX  md^e^                    •  128  118  87  ^^'  ^^  ^   ^lUlams)  be  In  the  matter  of  bonu.  players.     ^He- 

Deltlc  Fann  &  TtobeV  C^'  ^'•''' ^^"^  •»'  What   Is   this    that   the   tall    Tennessean.  "eves  It  will  reduce  considerably  the  number 

gnpg    ta     _                         '  125  443  04  Senator  Estes  Kktauvib,  has  done  %q  the  bel-  °^  untried  prospects  to  whom  the  majors  wlU 

mn  S^liem'an'shawM'lM"  173' Ml  88  "^°^®    *^^    *'°"8    "^^    professional    sporta  P^y  tremendous  sums  of  money  to  sign  a 

D^kSr    F^^     creveland  ^^'^^^  front?     Whafs    In    this   bill    he    Introduced  contract.     That  will  mean,  he  thinks,  more 

Mlaa              "«.    V.    V    axu  ,„,,,-„_  Into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States' this  younger  players  casting  their  lot  with  minor 

wn^ifrMv"p«"™=""''^r„".7o"  ^'^'^^o-^'  week  that  has  evoked  such  a  strange  silence  league    clubs,    developing    their    talenU    on 

M.„          'arms,      i-unica.  j^^j^  ^.j^^   bosses  of  guys  who  play   for   pay  ^^^    farms,    and    then    being    sold    to    the 

.,   o    xr~"",;'""o'"n":v:'  lM-^87. 12  In       baseball,      footbaU,       basketball.       and  ^aJo"- 

M.  S.  Knowlton  Co.,  Perth-  hockpv? 

shire     Miss  14"?  ^4Q  70  \,ZZt,  ,.         ^              ^i5  cert.mn    to    improve    tounc    talint 

snire.   miss 14J,  J49.  70  Bert  Bell  made  an  objection  to  that  part  1*  „„,f„i„i.,      .,,  .                .... 

J.  F.  Apodaca.  La  Mesa.  N.  of    Kefauver's    bill    adliistluK    the    national  ^  certainly  will   Improve  talent  from  the 

Mex 130,391.38  football  leSue's  dramiTS^co^ege  bo^^^^  '°P  "^"r"      ^T  °'  '^  *"'  "**  available,  for 

Tony    Salopek.   Las    Cruces,  as    to    glve^the    players^  the    rlRht    to    sa?  ""^   T^^'   «"^  "'"^^  P'«y"»  >^»»   have  re- 

N.  Mex.  . 119.  162.39  whether   they  want   to  sign   with   the   club  "'7k    ^°^'  f'  Fn"'"^  '°  ^^^^  '"''^°"'  '°' 

Clark  &  Roberts.  Pecos.  Tex.  237.  328.  84  drafting    them.     But.    otherwise,    discussion  tudc  oY  we^^  mnl/  no.n^ll"!  ^  better  atti- 

Ralph-s  Farms.  San  Allzario.  of   the   bill   has   been    very  llmted   and   very  1  1  thrtim,.  Incentive  to  bear  down 

Tex 209.417.26      private,  especially  from  baseball.  r'^t^i„„  o'    ,♦  ^  ..w     v.     ,       .    ^ 

AT*-.         T    KK     t  -n  ,oc  To     Tn  Coming  as  it  does  on  the  heels  of  the  ter- 

A.  L.  cone,  Lubbock.  Tex- -_         185,566.59  some  see  baseball  shocked  into  silence         rifle   expression   of  confidence   by  Nashville 

^'5,®-,   »,     ^  o,       ,,.,,.        ^  There   are   some   who   say   that   the   sheer  ^^"»  ^^  "^e  gan^e  when  they  bought  stock 

tfaignead  Rice  Milling  Co..  audacity  of  Congress  hinting  it  should  have  ^^  ^°1^-  ^"c..  the  proposed  legislation  serves 

jonesboro.   Ark 184.  894.  16      any  control  over  some  16  men  who  run  the  ^  further  brighten  the  future  of  the  minors. 

W.  B.  Bynum  Cooperage  Co..  multl-million-dollar    business    shocked    the  Control  of  television  and  of  player  contracts. 

Dermott.    Ark 163,683.68      baseball  folks  Into  silence.     The  less  cynical  along  with  baseball's  own  recent  decision  to 

Alice  Sidney  Farms,  Jerome.  think    that   Kefauver's   bill    Is   such   a   long  ^^'^  ^^  unrestricted  draft  for  1  year,  are  the 

Ark 114,416.68      stride  In  the  right  direction   that  It  would  *hree    greatest    boosts    to    the   minors    since 

Heldrlck    Bros..    Woodland,  be  unwise  to  make  comment  until  they  bet-  Branch  Rickey  started  the  farm  system,  and 

Caltf 189.882.20      ter  acquaint  themselves  with  its  provisions.  Involuntarily,    started    the    trend    that    now 

J.  J.  Oayle  &  Son,  Gueydan,  Two  things  that  every  minor  leaguer  readily  approaches   dictatorship    in    baseball. 

La  149,977.23     believes  must  go  Into  almost  Immediate  ef- 

J.  A..  J.  E..  and  W.  B.  Lay-  ^"ct.  if  they  are  to  survive,  are  provided  for  ^^"^^■^"^"^^ 

ton,  Sulphur.  La 108,420.67      In  the  proposal.  THF    TTTCRATISJTT-    ■mr'    TTSAnm-^v    /-vci 

Hood    and    Hesic    Denton.  «"'   'Tfwr   *«'«^'^»°"      Kefauvers   bill  ™^       >;^^ctTvJ^             ^^ 

Sulphur,  La  102  040  77     ''°^^'*   Prohibit  a  major  league  game  from  ^^^  ENSLAVEMENT 

James  K.  and  Cecil  E.Greer,  Sfv^^thftTuv-^"  tt.^^"2I  '**r?  ^"^^  °w   "'^         M^-     KUCHEL.     Mr.     President,     the 

J  TtatrL  r^-7-H-  "'•°"  °'      ^'   o^erTo^n^ceJrcoIt^ol^Kfye^V"  TTe  '^^'^'T   -J^^^^^^-    ^K^  ^^^   of    tSe' 

^gn«  Tparre?&  E   w"  Tennessee   Senator  wants   no   maj'or  leagSe  °^ff  free  Ukraine  long  has  been  a  Stark 

sSi./'     -^     \^J:,Z'  ''^''^  ^  ^«^<^  '^^•^t  control  over  more  than  "°''ce  of  the  cruel  determination  of  des- 

^auey.      jr..      Angieton,  80  men.    While  these  appeal  to  the  boys  in  Potic  Communists  to  enslave  and  shackle 

Briscoe' Pr'oducTion  Co "ai"  v*"®  bushes,  as  the  minor  league  have  become  Independent  peoples  wherever  and  when- 

vln   T«                          ■  io«  70,    ^Q      ^"?!'"'  ^^^y  probably  are  not  so  well  received  ever  possible, 

viii,  lex 126.721.59      in  the  majors  n,v^„_ti                   , 

Lazy  K.  Ranch    Garwood  T*,,t  «v«t  tv,    w.    ,           .  Recently  remarks  were  made  In  this 

^x '^.:^!:^:  115.594.75      ovfr^Ke'fuv  ?    Z^^o^l^Z  fht  ?ire?t2  ^^^^  °"  "^«  «=^^°"  °'  '^^  ^^^^  aZ^ 

George     P.     Nelson.     Katy.  clause  legal.     "kTr^e  cC^  Is  thit  na^t  "'^''^''^  °'  '^^  declaration  of  Independ- 

Tex 100,  594.  18      of  a  player's  contract  which  binds  him  for-  ^"^®  °'  *^®   Ukraine.      Tragically,   that 

Wi^"*:  ever  to  the  club  he  originally  signs  with  independence  was  short-lived   and  the 

J.      H.-N.     M.      Monaghan  unless  sold  or  traded  or  given  his  release!  People  of  the  Ukraine  became  the  first 

Farms  Co..  Derby,  Colo-- _  214,872.34      Without  it  baseball  could  not  operate,  and  Victims  of  communistic   aKeressIon 

Spragu©       Bros.       Holyoke.  under  existing  antitrust  laws,  the  Supreme          Less   than   2  w«>*>ks  o^rn    ♦»,.  ««J..^ 

Colo    112,301.81      Court  has  broadly  hinted  it  might  somed^J  inll^tthtZZIl^^U^^J'^f^' 

Kjeidaard        Bros         Big  ^^^  1'  Illegal.                                                '  '"^^  ^^  ^^  £>enate  were  opened  with  a 

Springs.    Nebr-..' 102.037.01          The  greatest  thing  about  Ketauvee's  pro-  ^r^lflr^fL^^-      ^J^^'^^      BabaJc. 

Henry      C.      Hitch     Ranch.  PO^al  is  that  it  is  the  first  to  emerge  with  a  otamiord.  Conn.,   who  voiced  a  unl- 

Guymon.  Okla 101.780  86      °^nor  league  viewpoint.     AU  the  others  now  ^^^sal   hope  of   all  freedom-lovlng  Indl- 

Amanda    Duvall.    Heppner,  pending  before  Congress  were  written  and  ^^uals  that  the  Iron  Curtain  eventually 

Oreg 104.988  51      Introduced    with    no    consideration    of    the  can  be  torn  down  and  the  people  of  the 

L.     c.     staiey.     Pullman.  ^^®   below  the    top   level,   and   in   effect.  Ukraine  emerge  again  Into  the  atmos- 

wafib 103,573.72    ^  si^' with  "Z[.h«^r*  *^*''  Introduced  phere  of  independence  and  self -deter. 

StedTy  t^'"blg1::*r^own7r;,  Z^lTy  TtH^T    '  ^"^  f^V  f  ^'^^  ^^"«» 

care  for  the  big  leagues.    Except   of  couTse  ^  prayer  at  that  time.     I  am  sure 
A  SOUND  SPORTS  BILL  that  in  murdering  the  minors  the' majors  are  ^^^^  ^°^  ^  entertained  by  all  Members 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr    President    the  f°'"'"*"lng  suicide,  for  they  are  destroying  °'  ^^^^  *>^y 
people  of  the  country  are  interested  in  sSowToin\°^  ^^^  material  that  keeps  their  The  enslavement  of  the  Ukraine  is  a 
the  survival  of  minor  league  baseball  as  constant  and  conUnuing  chaUenge  to  all 
well  as  the  major  leagues.    If  either  is  "^^^  there's  problrm  or  too  much  co>nnoL  lovers    of    democratic    processes.      Al- 
to survive  it  is  necessary  that  some  pro-  ''  ^'^  ^°^^  ^^^^  apparent  that  Federal  ^'^oush  unfortunately  the  hopes  of  early 
tectlon  be  given  to  the  minor  leagues  ?°^^^°^  *"  t^®  °"iy  control  that  can  succeed,  liberation   are   not   bright,   the   United 
Several   bills   are  pending   in  Concress  ''^^"ft  ^\}^  *^«  °^'^7  la^  that  win  be  ob-  States,  as  a  champion  of  freedom  and 
aimed  at  a  solutiorto  tWs  prc^^er^  Jhrnromem  n7"«^t^nn,  ^^'^^  <;«"'■»*•  <^omen  Independence,  must  foster  and  nourish 
I  have  introduced  a  bill.  S^^Thich  JoreTg  u  t?iTwo?^S;e1tTaS''n?;  JSf  ^°?^*""^^f^ith  of  aU  peoples  of 
I  hope  will  be  discussed  and  considered  confronts  baseball.                              "^  ''°''  Ukrainian    heritage    that    their    home- 
by    those    interested    in    team    sports.  But  getting  back  to  Kefauvib's  bin     The  ^^'*  slavery  ultimately  will  be  ended. 
This  bill  was  discussed  by  F.  M.  Wil-  quesUon  arises  as  to  how  control  of  players  •        ®   ""°   antl-Communlst  stand   of 
liams.  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  In  ^^^  control  of  tcievuion  wiu  be  most  im-  "undreds   of   Americans   of   Ukrainian 
his  column  of  February  7.                     '  mediately  felt.     The  answer  to  controUed  descent  was  afHrmed  not  long  ago  at  a 
I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the  SSii^'o?  th.*^m5nn\7"*J?^*  ""•  «***  ""  '"^^y*?  i^  Angeles  which  demonstrated 
column  b.  prtntad  u.  the  R.co.».  S?r  tl^Z  r.*'r^„.'^'„„"SJS'p,-.  *'  oTrh'I'SjjSerrn'ot^S'd":^^'^?    ' 
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forgotten.  The  rally  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions  which  should  hearten 
these  and  all  other  Oommunlst-enslaved 
peoples.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricou,  as  a  signal 
of  continuing  support  from  America, 
these  courageous,  forthright  resolutions. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We,  the  UJB.  citiEens  of  Ukrainian  descent 
and  residenu  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  gathered 
today  on  Saturday,  December  20,  1058,  at  the 
Patriotic  Hall.  1816  South  Flgueroa  Street, 
L06  Angeles,  for^  manifestation  commemo- 
rating the  25th  anniversary  of  the  horrible 
famine,  deliberately  caused  by  Red  Moscow 
in  Ukraine,  after  listening  to  proper  lectures, 
unanimously  adopt  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

"1.  Commemorating  the  35th  anniversary 
of  the  horrible  famine,  deliberately  organized 
by  the  Russian  imperialists  to  enslave 
Ukraine,  we  Join  the  action  of  all  Ukrain- 
ians in  the  free  world  and  we  honor  the 
glorious  memory  of  aU  those  who  had 
lost  their  Uvea  in  the  years  of  the  mentioned 
famine  jjrovlng  their  strivings  for  freedom 
and  independence  of  Ukraine. 

"2.  We  state  that  the  only  guilty  and  the 
only  organizer  of  the  mentioned  famine  in 
Ukraine  was  Red  Moscow  and  we  pledge  to 
do  our  best  by  all  means  In  order  to  condemn 
and  to  punish  the  guilty  one  for  that  first 
case  of  mass  genocide. 

"3.  We  are  sending  our  cordial  greetings  to 
all  Ukrainians  In  our  home  country  and 
abroad,  in  freedom  and  In  slavery,  and  espe- 
cially to  all  those  who  remained  in  Ukraine 
without  stopping  their  fight  for  freedom  and 
independence  of  Ukraine  and  who  continue 
their  active  and  passive  resistance  against 
Russian  dictators  and  their  governors  and 
servants  in  Ukraine. 

"4.  We  watch  with  gra.itude  the  endeavors 
of  President  Eisenhower  and  of  the  Members 
of  both  congressional  Houses  to  stop  the  Red 
aggression  and  to  support  the  strivings  for 
freedom  of  the  natlonii  enslaved  by  Red 
Moscow. 

"6.  We  state  that  in  tlie  psychological  war 
against  Red  Moscow  ard  against  interna- 
tional communism  our  <indeavors  to  spread 
the  truth  among  natlotu.  under  the  Russian 
physical  or  moral  occupation  should  be  in- 
tensified. 

"6.  We  are  of  the  opirlon  that  we  should 
use  all  means  possible  to  enlighten  America 
and  other  nations  of  the  free  world  about 
the  genuine  nature  of  the  Riissian  imperial- 
ism, about  communism  as  well  as  about 
their  methods.  We  regaid.  therefore,  the  eo- 
called  ctUtiiral  Interchai.ge  with  Moscow  in 
the  present  form  to  be  false  and  harmful, 
becaviae  It  gives  Moscow  a  convenient  dis- 
guised chance  to  spread  Communist  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States. 

"7.  We  declare  that  tJie  present  ao-called 
government  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
RepubUc  is  only  a  branch  of  the  Moscow 
center  in  Ukraine  whose  task  Is  only  to  de- 
stroy Ukraine  materially  and  morally  and  to 
buUd  up  the  imperlalltt  resources  of  Red 
Moscow.  Outside  of  Ul^alne,  abroad,  this 
so-called  government  tries  to  neutralise  the 
llberatlon-acUons  of  the  Ukrainians  in  the 
free  world. 

"8.  We  send  our  friendly  greetings  to  all 
the  nations  enslaved  by  Red  Moscow  and  we 
wish  them  success  in  their  fight  for  freed(xn. 

"9.  We  are  convinced  that  only  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Red  Russian  empire  and 
the  reestabllshment  of  tlis*  independent  na- 
tions for  all  the  peoples  enslaved  by  Russia 
today  can  bring  a  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 

"10.  We  demand  a  resolution  in  the  United 
Nations  Organisation  condemning  Red  Mos- 
cow as  an  aggressor  of  till  the  nations  en- 


slaved by  Red  Moscow  and  branding  lifoscow 
for  the  genocide,  for  the  deUberately  caused 
famine,  for  mass  deportations  of  the  men- 
tioned peoples,  as  weu  as  t(x  the  Russian 
concentration  camps." 
For  the  committee : 

BOHDAN  Hl>KA. 

Chairman. 
PAtTLO  FoaacAKiUK, 

Secretary. 


THE  LATE  REPRESENTATIVE  REED. 
OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gressman Dan  Reed,  of  New  York,  was 
as  well  known  to  most  of  us  as  he  was 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  House.  All  of 
us  who  knijw  him  certainly  deeply  mourn 
his  passing. 

All  who  knew  him  knew  that  he  was 
a  man  of  integrity.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  honor.  He  was  a  gentleman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  loyal 
and  true  American. 

I  have  heard  Dan  Reed  called  the 
King  of  the  Rugged  Individuals,  and  I 
can  think  of  no  better  title  for  him.  He 
was  always  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation  and  cautious  about  some 
of  the  programs  which  he  felt  deviated 
from  the  pattern  which  our  country 
should  follow. 

His  work  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  constituted 
trojan  service  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  During  his  42  years  of  service, 
he  made  substantial  and  lasting  con- 
tributions to  our  national  life  and  wel- 
fare. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I  knew 
about  Dan  Reed  and  about  his  rugged 
philosophy  of  government.  I  heard  his 
praises  sung  by  a  great  and  good  friend 
of  mine  from  South  Dakota,  Charlie 
Christopherson,  a  former  Member  of  the 
House.  I  learned  to  know  Dan  Reed  well 
and  to  admire  him  greatly  during  my  10 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  found  that  everything  that  Charlie 
Christopherson  had  told  me  about  his 
integrity  and  about  his  strength  of 
character  and  about  his  keen  sense  of 
character  was  certainly  verified  by  my 
•own  experience  with  Dan  Reed. 

Charlie  Christopherson  and  Dan  Reed 
were  men  cast  from  the  same  mold. 
They  were  big  men — physically,  morally, 
and  spiritually.  They  had  the  same 
philosophy  of  government.  They  were 
good  friends  and  visited  back  and  forth 
in  each  other's  home  during  times  when 
Congress  was  not  in  session.  They 
worked  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  I  feel  that  I  knew  Dan  Reed 
well  because  I  knew  Charlie  Christopher- 
son so  well.  They  were  both  like  giant 
trees,  and  when  they  fell  they  left  a 
vacant  place  against  the  sky. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Reed  and  to  William  Reed,  who 
is  a  friend  of  all  of  us,  who  knew  him 
as  a  former  employee  of  the  Senate. 
They  csui  be  comforted  in  the  fact  that 
Dan  Reed,  the  husband  and  father^xon- 
tributed  so  much  that  was  good  and  so 
much  that  was  lasting  to  the  country 
he  faithfully  served  for  over  40  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  in  the 


House  of  Representatives  with  the  Hon- 
orable Dan  Reed,  but  I  did  have  an  op- 
portunity to  know  him  and  to  talk  with 
him  on  many  occasions. 

I  first  heard  of  him  from  a  friend,  John 
M.  Robsion.  who  wflis  my  Cfmgressman. 
representing  the  congressicmal  district 
in  Kentucky  In  which  I  lived.  ITiey  had 
been  friends  for  a  long  time,  and  they 
were  both  Republicans.  They  shared 
many  convictions,  and  they  were  great 
patriots. 

Congressman  Robsion  had  told  me 
about  Congressman  Reed,  his  friend.  I 
came  to  know  him  when  I  first  came 
here.  Like  others  who  have  spoken  and 
those  who  knew  him,  I  came  to  admire 
his  strength  of  character,  his  strong  con- 
victions, his  great  ability,  and  his  patri- 
otism. He  was  always  thoughtftil,  kind, 
and  helpful  to  me. 

We  knew  his  son,  Bill  Reed,  who  served 
as  an  employee  in  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  join  with  others  in 
extending  to  Mrs.  Reed  and  tiie  family 
our  S3mai>athy. 


USE  OF  RUSSIAN  IMPORTED  EQUIP- 
MENT IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  have  observed  that  there  have 
been  imported  into  this  country  from 
the  Soviet  Union  various  types  of  equip- 
ment, such  as  microscopes  and  electronic 
equipment,  designed  especially  for  the 
use  of  laboratories  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. I  understand  that  a  good  many 
thousands  of  pieces  of  this  equipment 
are  going  into  stock  in  this  country,  and 
the  Interesting  point  about  this  is  that 
it  can  be  sold  for  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  cost  of  producing  It  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  say  that  at  those  prices 
the  equipment  constitutes  a  plan  or  a 
scheme ;  but  it  is  rather  interesting  that 
it  should  be  going  to  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  because  the 
equipment  itself  has  a  tremendously 
large  propaganda  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  on  this  subject,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stateiixkt  8T  Sknatob  Dirksxk 

Recently  it  has  come  to  my  »ttention  that 
there  hare  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  Soviet  Union  various  tsrpes  of  equip- 
ment such  as  microscopes,  projectors,  elec- 
tronic demonstrating  equipment,  which  is 
available  for  use  In  schools  and  colleges 
in  this  country. 

Some  of  this  eqtilpment  was  exhibited  at 
various  conventions  in  New  York  and  I  am 
advised  that  it  Is  aUeged  to  be  comparable 
with  equipment  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  and  sells  for  only  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  United  States  price. 

It  has  been  attracting  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and  it  is  fair  to  ajHumw  that  the  im- 
porters are  now  awaiting  orders.  It  appears 
that  a  substantial  stoc^jiUe  has  bean  accumu- 
lated and  that  additional  equipment  Is  avaU- 
able  from  the  same  sources  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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Thla  preaents  a  very  Interesting  situation. 
This  equipment  Is  not  sent  here  to  be  sold 
at  a  profit,  because  at  the  prices  at  which  It 
Is  offered  according  to  reports.  It  could  hardly 
yield  a  profit  even  though  labor  In  Russia 
Is  not  free  and  businesses  pay  no  taxes  be- 
cause the  tax  collector  really  owns  the  busi- 
ness. 

It  would  be  easy.  Indeed,  to  use  equipment 
Intended  for  schools  and  colleges  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  convince  people  here  at  home  that 
Russian  equipment  Is  better,  her  teaching 
methcxls  are  superior,  and  that  she  has  so 
much  apparatus  of  this  type  as  to  be  supply- 
ing this  country  out  of  surplus.  This  would 
be  an  ideal  project  as  a  propaganda  weapon. 

Of  course  this  Is  not  the  first  time  the 
Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to  penetrate 
commodity  and  equipment  markets  because 
her  forage  in  dropping  the  price  of  aluminum 
Is  so  well  known  both  here  and  in  Canada. 
This  whole  matter  prefents  something  of  a 
challenge  In  the  space  age.  I  would  find  no 
comfort  If  students  and  technicians  were  to 
say  that  our  physical  and  electronic  equip- 
ment is  either  not  good  enough  or  too  cost- 
ly and  therefore  we  mu.st  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  apparatus  with  which  to  teach 
and  educate  the  formative  minds  of  our  own 
country.  This  situation  can  produce  some 
very  awkwnrd  results  and  eEoecially  £o  in  the 
case  of  public  schools  and  institutions  where 
public  funds  would  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  equipment.  It  Is  a  matter  that 
merits  careful  investlgPticn  becau.'-e  of  the 
mar.y  Implications  which  might  be  involved. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
further     morning     business? 
morning  business  is  closed. 


Is  there 
If     not. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  INDIVID- 
UAL SENATOR:  ITS  DISINTEGRA- 
TION—PART I,  THE  CAUCUS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  first  in  a  series  of  speeches  I  in- 
tend to  give  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  protest  the  disintegration  of  the  rights 
for  all  Senators  in  my  party  ref,'ardlcss 
of  seniority  or  official  position  to  take 
part  in  determining  the  most  important 
decisions  made  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  about  to  say 
I  ask  the  Official  Reporters  to  take  down 
verbatim.  In  the  event  another  Sena- 
tor shall  invoke  rule  XIX.  paragraph  2. 
to  call  me  to  order,  I  want  to  be  sure  that, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  5.  rule 
XIX,  I  may  have  the  exact  words  I  ut- 
tered read  to  the  Senate  before  the  mo- 
tion on  my  compliance  with  or  violation 
of  paragraph  2  of  rule  XIX  is  voted  upon. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Insofar  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  there  will  be  no  in- 
voking of  the  rule.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  Senator  will  be  al- 
lowed to  complete  his  speech  without  any 
interruption  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  I  appreciate  his  re- 
marks very  much.  I  do  wish,  however, 
to  clarify  my  statement  in  the  written 
text,  because  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  I 
intend  no  reflection  whatsoever  upon  the 
conduct  or  motive  of  any  Senator. 

Senators  have  been  confronted  with  a 
situation  in  this  body  that  is  not  a  re- 
flection on  their  conduct  or  a  consequence 
of  theu-  conduct.     On  the  contrary,  it 


Is  a  reflection  of  the  failure  of  all  of  us 
to  act.  This,  and  only  this,  is  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  the  typical  Demo- 
cratic Senator  has  literally  nothing  to 
do  with  determining  the  legislative  pro- 
gram and  policies  of  this  party  in  the 
Senate. 

I>emocratic  Senators  have  done  more 
than  surrender  a  vital  right.  We  have 
given  up  a  duty  to  use  the  great  office 
of  U.S.  Senator  to  its  fullest  in  behalf 
of  our  sovereign  States  and  our  shared 
obligation  to  the  national  interest. 

Today  I  shall  talk  about  how  the  total 
disappearance  of  the  ^Democratic  Party 
caucus  as  an  instrument  of  decision  or 
even  information  has  contributed  to 
this  situation.  In  later  talks  I  shall  dis- 
cuso  the  cfTect  of  this  surrender  of  rii;ht 
and  duty  on  the  role  of  our  Democratic 
Policy  Committee.  I  shall  also  discu.ss 
the  consequences  to  the  interests  of  the 
States  themselves.  Later  I  shall  talk 
about  how  this  cvap'jration  of  individual 
senatorial  re.sponsibility  offends  the  obli- 
Ration.s  of  this  body  to  the  party  on 
who.se  platform  we  have  run  for  election. 
I  will  also  talk  about  the  effect  of  this 
situation  on  the  vital  function  of  the 
Senate  as  a  ^ixat  deliberative  body. 
Finally.  I  shall  discuss  how  this  has  con- 
centrated a  imique  detjree  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
shall  examine  in  detail  the  full  implica- 
tion.s  of  this  concentration  of  power. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  know  it  will  be  said 
that  party  matters  of  this  kind  should 
be  discussed  only  in  party  ciixles — pri- 
vately, behind  closed  doors.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  I  have  decided  to  make 
this  a  public  discussion.  First.  I  think 
tins  is  vei-y  much  tlie  public's  bu.siness. 
Wi;h  my  party  the  overwhelmintily 
dominant  force  in  this  powerful  body, 
the  public  has  a  ri^ht  to  sit  in  on  a  full 
critical  discussion  of  who  exercises  this 
power,  how.  and  why. 

Frankly,  I  have  not  discussed  these 
proposals  with  the  l(?adership.  although 
I  have  been  told  by  colleagues  that  they 
have  tried  this  in  the,  past  with  uniform- 
ly discouraging  results.  Also  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  Herblo<;k  cartoon  showing 
a  happy,  smiling  and  hungi-y  lion,  la- 
beled "ConRressional  leaders,"  leading 
into  the  lions  cave  it  Congressman  car- 
rying a  banner  labeled  "reform."  The 
caption  on  the  cartoon  is  "Step  into  my 
office,  lad.  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 
The  floor  of  the  cave  is  littered  with  the 
bareboned  skeletons  of  previous  Con- 
gressmen who  have  followed  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  happy  lion. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  very  practical  rea- 
son why  I  have  taken  this  issue  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  There  is  no  other 
place  where  I  can  take  it.  The  Demo- 
cratic conference  or  caucus  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  fact  dead— as  I  shall  show 
shortly. 

It  will  be  said  also  that  this  kind  of 
public  talks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
itself  will  accomplish  no  good,  and  may 
do  serious  harm;  that  it  is  foolish  and 
useless. 

Mr.  President.  1  disagree,  and  there 
is  precedent  to  support  my  position.  I 
think  I  can  show  in  the  course  of  the 
speeches  I  shall  make  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  power  has  been 


as  sharply  concentrated  as  It  is  today  In 
the  Senate.  But  a  similar  problem  of 
power  concentration  has  confronted 
Senators  in  the  past.  The  flrst  step  to 
its  solution  has  been  to  talk  about  it: 
To  pull  it  out  In  the  cleansing  scrutiny 
of  public  debate  and  national  considera- 
tion. Before  I  am  through  I  hope  to 
point  the  way  toward  at  least  some 
modest  reforms.  And  I  honestly  hope 
to  achieve  at  least  a  beginning. 

THr  DEMOCRATIC   CAUCUS 

Here  lies  the  Democratic  caucus 
Conceived  by  .senatorial  respon.slbillty 
And  born  with  the  Democratic  Party — 

1800 
Assasi^inated  at  the  hand  of  senatorial 

indifference.'- — 1953 
"She  labored  faithfully  and  well  to  make 
Senatorial  leadership  responsible  to  all 

the  people."' 

VITAL    ROLr    or    CAUCUS 

Mr  President,  there  is  one  body  and 
only  "one  body  to  which  all  Democratic 
Senators  and  only  Democratic  Senators 
belong.  That  is  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence— in  past  years  called  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus.  This  is  the  fountainhead 
of  Democratic  power  in  the  Senate.  The 
policy  committee,  the  steering  commit- 
tee, the  chairmen  of  all  committees,  the 
party  whi|).  and.  yes.  the  majority  leader 
him.-.elf.  all  owe  their  offices  to  this  con- 
vocation of  all  Democratic  Senators, 
which  al.so  directs  the  assignment  of 
Democratic  members  to  all  committees. 
During  much  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Senate 
the  paity  conference  or  caucus  has  given 
ail  Democratic  Senators  their  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  right  and  fulfill 
their  duty  in  determining  our  party's 
program  and  policies. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  happened  to 
that  opportunity? 

I  took  office  in  this  body  on  August  29. 
1957.  Since  that  time  the  Democratic 
Party  has  had  exactly  two  senatorial  con- 
ferences or  caucuses.  The  first  was  the 
first  week  in  January  1958.  This  was  the 
fiist  Democratic  Party  caucus  in  this 
body  for  1  full  year.  The  second  took 
place  just  last  month.  So  this  party  in 
the  Senate  has  been  moving  along  at  the 
rate  of  one  conference  or  caucus  a  year. 
What  caucuses!  The  caucus  is  not  only 
immen.sely  important,  it  offers  the  one 
and  only  oppoitunity  for  most  of  us  as 
Democratic  Senators  to  have  a  word  to 
say  about  our  Democratic  piogram,  the 
lecji'^lation  this  majority  Democratic 
Party  of  ours  will  take  up  during  the 
session. 

What  happened  at  these  vital  annual 
meetings?     Let  me  describe  them. 

JANUARY    19S8    DEMOCRATIC    CAUCUS 

In  January  of  1958  Senators  assembled 
and  listened  to  the  majority  leader  read 
a  speech  which  he  had  previously  re- 
leased to  the  press  in  full.  After  the 
speech  the  two  Senators  elected  since  the 
last  previous  meeting  of  the  caucus — in- 
cluding myself— were  introduced.  Then 
four  or  five  Senators  were  called  on  by 
the  leader  to  discuss  the  Nation's  defense 
posture:  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
That  was  it. 

That  was  the  sum  total  of  meetings 
of  Democratic  Senators  in  conference 
during  all  of  1953, 
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There  w»8  not  a  slnide  matter  of  party 
bualneoi  dlseuBsed.  There  was  not  even 
a  mention  of  party  pn)grun.  not  a  whis- 
per concerning  any  legislaUon.  There 
was  no  provision  on  the  agenda  for  such 
discussion.  This  was  the  sum  total  of 
opportunities  for  most  Democratic  Sen- 
ators to  Influence  the  most  important  de- 
cisions made  In  this  body  during  all  of 
last  year. 

JAirOABT    1989,    OEMCiCaATIC   CAUCUS 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic caucus  was  a  full  year  later.  It 
took  place  Just  last  month.  Again  the 
meeting  was  convened  by  the  majority 
leader,  who  delivered  another  speech  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation.  This  speech, 
too.  had  been  released  beforehand  in  full 
to  the^ress.  After  the  leader's  speech, 
the  only  real  caucus  business  that  has 
transpired  since  I  took  ofBce  in  1957  then 
took  place.  The  Presicent  pro  tempore 
was  renominated.  The  President  pro 
tempore  then  declared  that  the  majority 
leader,  his  assistant,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  conference,  had  done  a  fine  job 
last  year,  and  without  objection  were 
elected  again.  The  business  of  the 
caucus  was  over.  The  only  business  of 
the  entire  caucus  had  taken  less  than 
2' J  minutes.  And  Senators  had  sur- 
rendered for  another  year  their  right 
and  duty  to  determine  the  Democratic 
Party's  policies  and  program.  There  was 
a  later  speech  by  Senat-ar  Humphrey  on 
his  interview  with  Khrushchev,  but  there 
was  no  significant  further  consideration 
of  party  business,  and  no  information  on 
the  party's  program  or  policies  before  the 
caucus  adjourned. 

By  the  simple  declaration  of  those  few 
seconds.  63  Democratic  Senators  had 
elected  a  64th  Senator,  as  majority 
leader.  The  same  leader  became  auto- 
matically chairman  of  the  party's  steer-  ■ 
ing  committee  that  determined  all  com- 
mittee assignments.  He  was  given  the 
power  to  appoint  all  otner  members  of 
the  steering  committee.  He  also  became 
chairman  of  the  policy  CDmmittee.  which 
schedules  the  legislative  program.  He 
was  given  the  power  to  appoint  all  mem- 
bers of  the  policy  committee.  These 
powers  have,  of  course,  inhered  for  some 
time  in  the  office  of  Democratic  majority 
leader.  But.  as  I  shall  show,  there  Is  a 
clear  and  sharp  difference  in  the  quality 
of  this  power  now,  a  difference  not  simply 
in  degree,  but  a  difference  in  kind, 

LA    rOLLKTTX   PUCKDENT 

My  predecessor,  the  great  Senator  Bob 
La  FoUette,  in  opE>oring  power  concentra- 
tion in  the  Senate  50  years  ago.  encoun- 
tered a  strikingly  similar  situation.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  statement  La  Follette 
made  on  the  floor  after  a  similar  caucus. 
This  was  a  conference  ol  the  Republican 
Party,  instead  of  the  Democratic  Party: 

I  attended  a  caucus  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress.  I  happenfd  to  look  at  my 
watch  when  we  went  Into  that  caucus.  We 
were  In  session  3  minute;  and  a  half.  Do 
you  know  what  happened?  Well.  I  wUl  tell 
you.  A  motion  was  made  that  somebody 
preside.  Then  a  motion  wiis  made  that  who- 
ever presided  should  appoint  a  committee 
\on  committees:  and  a  motion  was  then  made 
that  we  culjourn.  Notxxiy  said  anything  but 
the  Senator  who  made  the  motion.  Then 
and  there  the  fate  of  all  the  legislation  of 
this   session   was   decided.  *  •   •  Blr.   Presi- 


dent. If  you  will  Man  the  eommitteM  of  this 
Senate,  you  will  find  that  a  little  handful 
of  men  are  in  domination  and  control  of 
the  great  legislative  commltteea  of  this  body, 
and  that  they  are  a  very  limited  number. 

That  statement  was  made  by  Senator 
La  Follette  50  years  ago. 

TO  WHOM  IS  MAJoarrr  lkadek  now 

RESPONSOLET 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
crux  of  our  problem.  Let  me  ask:  With 
the  collapse  of  the  Democratic  caucus  as 
an  instrument  of  decision,  to  whom  is 
the  majority  leader  responsible  for  his 
discharge  of  the  immense  powers  with 
which  the  caucus  in  an  instant  endowed 
him  for  2  full  years? 

Let  me  ask  that  question  again:  With 
the  collapse  of  the  Democratic  caucus  as 
an  instrument  of  decision,  to  whom  is  the 
majority  leader  responsible  for  his  dis- 
charge of  the  immense  powers  with 
which  the  caucus  in  an  instant  endowed 
him  for  2  full  years? 

The  truth  is.  in  the  final  analysis,  that 
the  majority  leader  is,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present,  ultimately  respon- 
sible only  to  the  electors  of  his  own 
State,  just  as  any  other  Senator  is.  Be- 
cause this  is  so,  the  citizens  of  all  the 
other  States  are  in  effect  disenfran- 
chised to  a  very  substantial  extent  in  the 
decisions  that  are  exercised  by  the  ma- 
jority leader.  The  only  way  in  which 
citizens  of  the  other  States  can  be  as- 
sured of  representation  in  the  making  of 
these  decisions  is  to  have  their  Sena- 
tors participate  in  the  making  of 
the  decisions.  The  decisions  now  being 
made  by  the  majority  leader  must  in- 
stead be  made  by  the  majority  in  the 
Senate  through  the  instrument  of  an  ac- 
tive and  functioning  majority  caucus. 

Before  1955,  every  Democratic  major- 
ity leader  had  been  responsible,  at  least 
in  large  part,  to  a  Democratic  President 
all  the  way  back  to  1880,  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus  had  been  flourishing  vig- 
orously. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  part  of  the  difference  in  kind  between 
the  situation  up  until  1955  and  the  situ- 
ation from  1955  until  today,  because 
when  the  majority  leader  is  responsible 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
such  a  responsibility  and  that  of  a  ma- 
jority leader  who  is  not  responsible  to 
anj-one. 

Because  the  President  is  nationally 
elected  by  a  national  party,  with  a  na- 
tional platform  and  program,  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  responsible  in  a  na- 
tional sense.  This  responsibility  has  not 
been  just  a  matter  of  academic  theory. 
It  has  been  a  tough,  practical  fact  of  po- 
litical life.  The  majority  leader  con- 
ferred with  the  President,  reported  to  the 
President,  and  was  the  President's  rep- 
r3sentative  in  the  Senate.  Of  course, 
events  like  the  resignation  of  Alben 
Barkley  from  the  majority  leadership 
when  he  disagreed  with  the  President 
emphasized  and  underlined  this  relation- 
ship. The  almost  perfect  cooperation  be- 
tween Majority  Leader  John  Kern  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  an  active  and  vig- 
orous Democratic  caucus  from  1913 
through  1916  was  probably  the  classic 
expression  of  the  responsibility. 


I  think  Senators  can  hardly  do  better 
than  go  back  to  the  period  from  19  IS  to 
1916  and  consider  how  the  Democratic 
majority  operated:  and  it  was  a  thin 
majority  at  that  time.  It  was  a  ma> 
jority  which  did  not  have  the  vast 
superiority  we  now  have,  a  superiority, 
virtually,  of  two  to  one.  The  majority 
at  that  time  was  very  close.  It  was  also 
a  majority  having  dissident  groups.  Just 
as  ours  has,  perhaps  more  so. 

The  majority  of  that  time  was  a  ma- 
jority confronted  with  a  tremendously 
difficult  situation,  including  a  change  in 
the  Presidency.  But  it  was  a  majority 
which  fulfilled  its  responsibility  by  pass- 
ing some  of  the  most  significant  legisla- 
tion this  Nation  has  ever  seen.  The  en- 
tire New  Fieedom  program  of  President 
Wilson  was  passed  in  the  period  from 
1913  to  1916.  There  were  not  occasional 
caucuses;  there  were  frequent  caucuses. 
The  Democratic  Senators  operated  as  a 
unit.  The  Democratic  leader,  John 
Kern,  who  was  a  splendid  majority 
leade;^,  took  his  direction  from  the  uni- 
fied decision  of  all  Democratic  Senators. 
•  But  the  fact  is  that  throughout  the  his- 
*@^  of  this  body  up  through  1954,  the 
Democratic  majority  leader  was  always 
responsible  either  to  an  alert  and  active 
caucus,  to  a  Democratic  President,  or 
both.  Again  I  ask:  To  whom  is  the 
office  of  majority  leader  responsible 
now?  With  nearly  a  two-thirds  c6ntrol 
of  the  Senate  by  my  party,  this  be- 
comes a  critical  national  question.  This 
is  not  merely  the  business  of  our  party; 
it  is  the  business  of  the  American  p>eople. 
With  almost  a  two-thirds  control  of  the 
Senate,  the  Democratic  Party  has  tre- 
mendous power  and  a  very  great  respon- 
sibility, a  resp>onsibility  which  should  be 
definite,  and  definitely  understood  by  the 
American  people,  by  Democratic  Sen- 
ators and  by  the  majority  leader. 

INDrvmUAl.   SENATORIAL   RESPONSIBILrrT 

Does  the  failure  of  Senators  to  insist 
on  intervening  by  formally  and  publicly 
requesting  a  caucus  mean  that  by  our 
inaction  we  acquiesce  in  whatever  our 
leadership  may  develop  as  a  plan  or  pro- 
gram? 

It  is  true  of  course  that  the  caucus 
can  be  and  I  am  sure  would  be  convened 
to  exercise  direction  and  control  over  the 
majority  leader  at  any  time  Senators 
requested  such  action.  Tliis  was  dra- 
matically demonstrated  to  me  when  I 
started  writing  this  speech  on  Friday. 
I  asked  them  to  see  the  minutes  of  past 
conferences  or  caucuses.  I  asked  to  see 
theifa  as  a  member  of  the  conference, 
thinking  I  could  see  them  at  any  time. 
I  was  told  that  the  majority  leader  felt 
that  he  needed  the  authority  of  the 
caucus  to  peiinit  me,  though  a  member 
of  the  caucus,  to  see  them.  He  offered 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  conference  at 
once  for  this  purp>ose  alone  if  I  so  re- 
quested. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  was 
not  in  a  direct  conversation  with  the  ma- 
jority leader;  it  was  indirect,  through 
persons  acting  for  him. 

Such  a  meeting  could  be  called.  But 
of  coiu^e  this  is  never  done.  It  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  leadership  preroga- 
tive to  call  a  conference.    This  Is  not 
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simply  because  the  action  by  nonleader- 
shlp  Senators  might  be  regarded  as  a 
rude  intrusion  or  an  affront  to  the  lead- 
ership. It  is  also  because  only  the  lead- 
ership is  in  a  position  to  lay  out  compre- 
hensive, timely,  and  appropriate  agenda 
for  discussion.  And.  of  course,  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating:  While 
any  Senator  could  request  the  leadership 
to  call  a  conference,  what  do  the  facts 


^how?    As  a  matter  of  established  fact. 
it  never  happens. 

CAUCUSES    SELDOM    MEET 

In  the  85th  Congress  the  Democratic 
caucus,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  met  ex- 
actly twice  during  its  2-year  life.  Both 
times  the  leadership  convened  it.  This 
was  also  true  of  the  84th  Congress  in  its 
2  years  and  of  the  83d  before  that.  Ac- 
cording to  all  reports  the  meetings  were 
as  perfunctory  and  as  totally  unrelated 
to  a  party  program  as  the  meetings  I 
have  described.  For  some  years  prior  to 
1952  the  meetings  of  the  caucus  were 
convened  infrequently,  though  more 
often  than  once  each  year.  I  find,  for 
example,  press  notices  of  13  Democratic 
caucuses  in  the  81st  Congress,  only  7 
during  the  2-year  life  of  the  80th,  and  7 
during  the  2-year  life  of  the  82d. 

POLITICAL     SCIENTISTS     FAVOR     FREQUENT 
CAUCUSES    CALLED  BY  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  President,  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  authoritative  statement  by  out- 
standing professional  experts  on  this 
subject  was  made  by  the  committee  on 
political  parties  of  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  As.sociation  in  a  report  in 
1950  entitled  "Towards  a  More  Respon- 
sible Two-Party  System."  In  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  these  top  politi- 
cal scientists  recommend: 

Whether  they  be  called  caucuses  or  con- 
ferences, more  frequent  meetings  of  the  par- 
^  ty  membership  In  each  House  should  be  held. 
Otherwise  there  can  be  no  real  discussion  of 
party  positions  and  no  real  participation  In 
or  Check  upon  the  decisions  (A  the  party 
leadership.  Without  such  discussion  and 
participation,  efforts  to  make  party  opera- 
tions more  responsible  will  be  futile. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  that  quo- 
tation, because!  believe  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Senate  recogniz?  that  the  words  I 
have  quoted  are  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  top  political  scientists: 

Whether  they  be  called  caucuses  or  con- 
ferences, more  frequent  meetings  of  the  party 
membership  in  each  House  should  be  held. 
Otherwise  there  c«n  be  no  real  discussion  of 
party  positions  and  no  real  participation  in 
or  check  upon  the  decisions  of  the  party 
leadership.  Without  such  discussion  and 
participation,  efforts  to  make  party  opera- 
tions more  responsible  will  be  futile. 

So  said  those  top  scientists. 

Mr.  President,  although  those  words 
are  the  most  recent  authoritative  ones 
on  this  subject  that  have  been  spoken  by 
the  members  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association.  I  think  it  interesting 
to  recall  that  they  were  spoken  in  1950. 
The  association's  committee  then  called 
for  more  frequent  caucuses.  But  what 
has  happened  since  then?  As  I  have 
pointed  out.  we  have  been  going  along 
with  one  caucus  a  year,  and  it  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  program  or  the 
policies  of  our  party. 


Mr.  President,  should  any  Senator  who 
feels  so  inclined  be  responsible  for 
initiating  these  caucuses?  Well,  these 
authorities  recommended  that  "the 
party  leadership  committees  should  be 
responsible  for  calling  more  frequent 
caucuses";  and  then  they  added.  Mr. 
President,  "and  developing  the  agenda 
of  points  for  discussion." 

Mr.  President,  if  any  Senator  who  felt 
like  doing  so  were  1»  convene  a  caucus, 
it  is  obvious  that  tliere  would  be  chaos. 
There  would  not  be  the  right  kind  of 
organization  for  a  caucus.  It  would  not 
be  possible  for  any  cuch  Senator  to 
schedule  the  consideration  of  pertinent 
proposed  legislation:  and,  obviously,  it 
would  be  a  rude  intrusion  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  leadership;  and.  clearly, 
it  would  not  get  anywhere,  because  in 
such  a  caucus  the  sentiment  would  ob- 
viously be  opposed  to  any  Senator  who 
misht  be  so  impertinent  as  to  call  such 
a  caucus. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  authors  of 
the  report  from  which  I  have  quoted  de- 
serve recognition.  l)ecause  all  of  them 
were  eminent  professors  -from  our  lead- 
ing universities,  specifically:  Thomas  S. 
Barclay.  Stanford  University;  Clarence 
A.  Bcrdahl.  University  of  Illinois;  Hugh 
A.  Bone,  Universily  of  Wa.slunston; 
Franklin  L.  Burdette.  University  of 
Maryland;  Paul  T.  David.  Brookings  In- 
stiLution;  Merle  Fansod,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Bertram  M.  Gross,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  E.  Allen  Helms,  Ol^o 
State  University;  E.  M.  Kirkpatrick.  De- 
partment of  Scate;  John  W.  Ledcrle. 
University  of  Michigan;  Fritz  Morstcin 
Marx,  American  University;  Louise 
Overacker.  Wellesley  College;  Howard 
Penniman,  Department  of  State;  Kirk 
H.  Porter,  State  University  of  Iowa;  J.  B. 
Shannon,  University  of  Kentucky;  and 
E.  E.  Schattschneider.  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, chairman. 

PRESIDENT    WII.SON    WARMLY    PRAISED   CAUCUS 

Mr.  President.  Woodrow  Wil-son  more 
than  70  years  aco,  in  his  great   •Consti- 
tutional Government."   warmly  prai.'jed 
the  caucus  as  a  vital  "antidote  to  the 
committees — designed  to  supply  the  co- 
hesive principle  which   the  multiplicity 
and  mutual  independence  of  the  com- 
mittees so  powerfully   tend  to  destroy. 
The  caucus  is  the  drilling  round  of  the 
party.     There  its  discipline  is  renewed 
and  strengthened,  its  uniformity  of  step 
and  gesture  regaimd.    The  voting  and 
speaking    in    the    House    are    generally 
meiely  the  movements  of  a  sort  of  dress 
parade,  for  which  the  exercises  of  cau- 
cus are  designed  to  prepare.    It  is  easy 
to  see  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  tlie 
party  to  keep  its  head  amidst  the  con- 
fused cross  movements  of  the  committees 
without  thus  now  and  again  pulling  it- 
self together  in  caucios.  where  it  can  ask 
itself   its   own   mind    and   pledge   itself 
anew  to  eternal  agreement." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  no  such  eternal 
agreement  or  discipline.  Of  course  I  rec- 
ognize that  it  would  probably  be  impos- 
sible, and  very  likely  unwise  if  it  were 
possible,  to  impose  a  caucus  unit  rule  in 
this  body  even  on  matters  of  first  im- 
portance in  our  party  platform.  I  am 
not  asking  for  that,  or  even  for  a  con- 
sideration of  it. 


What  I  am  asking  for  is  that  our  lead- 
ership consider  in  due  time  calling  regu- 
lar caucuses  with  specific  agendas  pro- 
r>osing  consideration  of  our  legislative 
program.  At  least  to  begin  with,  I  do  not 
ask  for  more  than  a  report  by  our  lead- 
ership on  what  they  plan  for  this  body, 
and  why.  I  ask  an  opportunity  for  all 
Members  to  express  their  viewpoint,  and 
I  ask  that  the  caucus  vote  on  Important 
controversial  issues,  not  to  bind  anyone, 
but  for  the  guidance  of  our  leadership. 

INDIVIDUAL    CONSCIENCE     MUST    NOT    BK    BOUND 

It  will  be  said  that  the  party  record  ia. 
made  by  the  votes  of  individual  Senators, " 
responsible  only  to  their  own  conscience 
and  to  the  electors  of  their  States,  free 
from  direction  by  the  party  leaders  in 
the  Senate.  That  is  all  to  the  good  and 
as  it  should  be,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
what  this  overlooks  is  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  an  extremely  vital  element 
of  decision  is  made  on  each  item  of  leg- 
islation and  on  the  general  legislative 
program  long  before  the  individual  Sen- 
ators are  given  an  oppKjrtunity  to  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  in 
this  area  of  decision,  before  legislation 
reaches  the  fioor  for  action,  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  exercises  his  greatest  power. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  the  decision  is 
made,  to  an  extremely  significant  ex- 
tent, as  to  what  the  practical  alterna- 
tives will  be  upon  which  individual  Sen- 
ators can  vote.  The  decisions  that  are 
made  in  this  domain  are  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  Natiori. 

It  is  my  objective  to  obtain  for  the 
individual  Senator  the  opportunity  to 
have  an  effective  voice  in  the  making  of 
the  extremely  important,  vital  decisions 
that  occur  before  legislation  can  reach 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  action,  and 
to  have  a  voice  also  in  determining  what 
legislation  shall  reach  the  floor  for  a 
vote. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  deep  conviction 
that  the  primary,  fundamental  respon-si- 
bility  of  an  elected  representative  must 
be  to  his  own  con.science.    No  considera- 
tion— whether  of  party  intere.st  or  popu- 
lar   pre.ssure— must    ever    override    the 
judgment    of   an   elected    ofBcials   own 
con.science   as   to   what   is   best   for   his 
State  and  his  Nation.     From  the  very 
beginning  of  my  career  in  politics  and 
government,   I   have   never   hesitated   to 
follow  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  al- 
though to  do  so  has  often  brought  me 
into    sharp   disagreement    and    conflict 
with  members  of  my  own  party,  as  well 
as  important  groups  among  my  friends 
and  supporters,     This  principle  I  fully 
intend  to  follow  absolutely.     No  party 
leader,  no  special  interest  group,  however 
powerful,   no   consideration   of   personal 
friendship  and  association,  will  I  ever 
allow    to   take   primacy    over   my   own 
conscience  in   determining    how   i  shall 
vote  or  otherwise  cari-y  out  the  duties 
of  any  office  that  I  might  hold. 

This  principle  of  the  atwolute  primacy 
of  individual  conscience  in  no  way  con- 
flicts with  the  objective  I  am  seeking 
now— to  make  the  majority  party  caucus 
into  a  truly  effective  and  representative 
agency  of  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the 
Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  princi- 
ple would  be  reinforced  greatly  thereby: 
my  present  action  is  completely  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  my  deepest  belief  that  the 
individual  conscience  of  each  Senator 
must  be  supreme  in  guiding  his  oflQcial 
action.  I  seek  to  broaden  the  opportim- 
ity  of  every  individual  Senator  to  make 
his  own  voice  heard  when  the  big  deci- 
sions are  made  in  the  Senate  as  to  what 
will  or  what  will  not  be  done  about  the 
public's  business.  In  no  way  do  I  mean 
to  imply  or  to  suggest  that  this  would 
entail  submission  of  the  individual  Sen- 
ators  conscience  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  caucus.  I  will  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  conscierice  against  the 
decision  of  a  caucus  as  readily  as  a  deci- 
sion of  any  leader,  if  I  b<;Leve  my  course 
to  be  right  and  theirs  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  a  sub- 
ject which  I  know  troubles  many  Sen- 
ators, and  I  know  it  troubles  many  other 
American  citizens,  because  the  Senate 
has  an  unusual  and  a  remarkable  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  President,  our  pari  y  in  the  Senate 
enjoys  a  leader  who  has  been  more  ex- 
travagantly and  widely  praised  by  his 
colleagues  and  the  press  throughout  this 
country  than  any  other  leader  who  has 
graced  this  body.  There  is  no  man  in 
America  today  who  has  been  more  widely 
credited  with  vigorous  and  jaositive  lead- 
ership than  has  he.  Mcst  consider  this 
leadership  an  important  national  asset. 
Heaven  knows  that  in  this  day  the 
American  people  need  and  want  leader- 
ship. 

In  a  later  speech  I  sliall  discuss  the 
full  implications  of  this  leadership  and 
the  power  it  has  generatid.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  my  speech  today,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  regular  caucuses  to  provide 
a  systematic  and  comprehensive  briefing 
of  all  Democratic  Senators  by  the  lead- 
ership, with  at  least  some  guidance  by 
the  membership,  should  impede  the  drive 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  leader- 
ship. In  fact,  I  honeftly  think,  and 
bluntly  say,  it  will  improve  the  leader- 
ship. Without  such  a  caucus  we  as 
Democratic  Senators  have  immensely 
Stepped  up  the  horsepower  and  speed  of 
this  new  streamlined  Senate  automobile, 
but  we  have  tossed  away  the  roadmap 
so  that  we  are  never  sure  where  we  are 
being  taken. 

Certainly  in  these  perilous  times,  our 
Nation  gravely  needs  strong  and  effec- 
tive leadership.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant Is  the  need  that  leadership  be  truly 
representative  of  the  ma.iority  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  that  It  be  truly  responrible  to 
the  people.  These  needs  can  be  served 
only  by  an  agency  that  Is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  responsible  to  the 
national  majority  which  elects  him.  The 
majority  in  the  Senate  is  generally  re- 
sponsible also  to  a  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion. But  the  majority  leader,  under 
present  conditions.  Is  not.  The  only  way 
that  office  of  majority  leader  can  be  made 
relatively  responsible  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  Nation  is  to  make  It  directly  and 
effectively  responsible  to  the  majority  in 
the  Senate,  by  assuring  to  each  Senator 
a  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  mak- 
ing the  important  decLsloos  now  vested 
in  the  majority  leader. 

This  will  not  weaken  the  leadership 
function  which  can  be  supplied  to  the 
Nation  in  the  Senate.    On  the  contrary. 


.  it  will  improve  and  strengthen  it  by 
transforming  it  into  a  more  genuinely 
representative  national  leadership,  in- 
stead of  allowing  this  great  power  to  exist 
without  the  effective  sanction  of  the 
Senators  who  represent  the  other  States 
and  their  people. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  been  lis- 
tening with  interest  to  the  very  able 
speech  being  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
s'lould  like  to  ask  him  when  he  arrived 
at  his  conclusion  regarding  the  adverse 
Impact  on  the  public  welfare  of  the  pol- 
icies followed  by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  he  puts  words 
into  my  mouth.  I  do  not  think  he  will 
find  anything  in  my  speech  to  indicate 
that  I  think  the  policies  of  the  majority 
leader  have  necessarily  been  adverse  to 
and  against  the  public  interest.  I  shall 
come  to  that  subject  later.  I  have  a 
speech  which  I  intend  to  deliver  on  the 
consequences  of  this  power.  I  think 
that  there  are  certain  decisions  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  wiser.  I  think 
there  have  been  certain  decisions  which 
have  not  been  made  which  should  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Let  us  not  quib- 
ble about  words.  When  did  the  Senator 
from  Wi-sconsin  decide  to  rise  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  criticize  the  ma- 
jority leader?  I  would  be  interested  to 
learn  the  chronology  of  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  arrived  at  that  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  decisions  are 
decisions  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  made  over  a  substantial  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  think  I  began  to  feel 
uncomfortable  about  the  situation  at  the 
very  first  caucus  I  attended.  It  began 
to  apE>ear  to  me  that  this  was  a  situa- 
tion v.hich  needed  action — demanded 
action. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  As  I  recall,  the 
first  caucus  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  attended  was  in  January  1958. 
Is  that  correct?  That  is  my  memory  of 
it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  why  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions. Unless  my  memory  fails  me,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  during  that 
portion  of  his  career  before  his  election 
to  a  6-year  term,  probably  "buttered  up" 
the  m^ajority  leader  more  than  any  other 
Senator  of  the  then  96  Members  of  this 
body.  That  Is  why  I  asked  about  the 
chronology,  because  I  could  not  believe 
my  eyes  when  a  copy  of  the  speech  was 
delivered  to  me.  Bells  began  to  ring  in 
my  memory.  I  remembered  tributes 
paid  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
after  January  1958,  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
that  actually  only  would  be  applied  to 
George  Washington,  who  was  memorial- 
ized earlier  today  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  when  he 
resMl  the  great  Farewell  Address. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  few 
questions 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  reply  to  the 
first  allegation  now?  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  that  of  course  I 
praised  the  majority  leader.  I  praised 
him  when  I  thought  he  was  right,  and  he 
often  was.  As  I  have  just  said  in  the 
speech  I  am  delivering  now,  the  drive,  the 
emphasis,  the  initiative,  and  the  effec- 
tual conduct  of  leadership  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  been  a  national  asset. 
I  think  it  will  continue  to  be  a  national 
asset.  I  intend  to  continue  to  rise  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  I  think 
he  is  right  when  I  think  he  is  right.  I 
will  also  rise  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
say  the  majority  leader  is  wrong  when  I 
think  he  is  wrong. 

However,  I  should  like  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reply  to  my  gocd  friend,  and 
to  point  out  that  the  words  "buttered 
up" — [laughter] — have  certain  implica- 
tions which  I  think  are  not  warranted. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Let  me  say  "lav- 
ishly praised." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  lavishly  praised 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Let  us  say  "glow- 
ingly lauded."  I  will  read  some  of  the 
tributes  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  going  to  read 
them.  I  think  it  will  serve  an  excellent 
purpose  if  he  does  read  them,  because  I 
want  to  put  in  its  proper  perspective  the 
criticism  I  am  making.  The  proper 
perspective  is  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  a  right  to  speak  out  when  he 
thinks  the  majority  leader  in  his  action 
and  leadership  should  have  direction  and 
should  have  control  by  the  Senators  who 
gave  him  his  power, 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  reason  I  in- 
quired about  the  chronology  of  the  Sen- 
ator's decision  is  the  fact  that  it  does 
amaze  me  that  the  Senator  should  have, 
a  year  ago,  more  than  did  any  other 
Senator,  glowingly  praised  and  lavishly 
lauded  and  widely  heralded — if  those 
terms  are  acceptable — the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  has  now  become 
such  a  vigorous  critic  of  the  majority 
leader. 

For  example,  on  April  1,  1958,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  said,  under  the 
headline  "A  Strong  Leader  in  the 
Senate,"  as  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  104,  part  5,  page  5891: 

Mr.  Phoxmire.  Mr.  President,  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal,  In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin, 
recently  carried  an  editorial  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson  ] ,  our  majority  leader. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
went  on  to  praise  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
I  concur  in  the  praise  of  that  great  news- 
paper. Then  the  Senator  went  on  and 
read  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  as 
follows : 

The  United  States  is  getting  little  leader- 
ship from  the  White  House.  Fortunately, 
Congress  Is  trying  to  fill  the  vacuuin.  Guid- 
ing the  elTort  is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  re- 
markable Democratic  leader  In  the  Sen- 
ate. •  •  •  The  driving  Texan  has  given 
Congress  direction  and  a  sense  of  urgency. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
said: 

The  editorial  concludes  with  the  central 

reason   for   the   enormous   contribution   the 
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majority  leader  U  making   to  our   country 
when  It  aaya: 

"Ha  thlnka  tbe  best  way  he  can  serve  his 
country  la  as  a  responsible  leader  at  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate." 

I  shall  not  read  all  the  editorial. 

Then  I  notice  other  tributes  to  Senator 
LYHDoif  JOHHSON.  of  Tcxas.  which  were 
made  on  February  28. 1958.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  these  dates  are 
following  the  time  when  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  said  he  first  became 
disturbed  about  conduct  of  the  party 
caucus  by  the  majority  leader.  An  arti- 
cle appearing  In  Harper's  magazine  by\ 
Mr.  William  S.  White,  entitled  "Who  Is 
Lyndon  Johnson?"  was  being  discussed. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  104. 
part  3.  page  3089,  said; 

Mr.  PaoxMaa.  Mr.  President.  I  have  read 
the  very  fine  article  by  WUliam  S.  White. 
I  concTir  wholeheartedly  In  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana — 

That  was  Senator  Mansfield. 

1  should  like  to  add  that  this  article  Is 
particularly  Important  to  the  Senate,  because 
It  sets  forth  what  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  done.  He  has  occupied  a  very  dlffl 
cult  role.  It  is  never  so  heroic,  never  so 
flamboyant,  never  so  appealing  as  that  of  the 
arch -crusader.  It  is  a  role  of  mf'deratlon,  a 
role  of  outstanding  responsibility.  If  the 
American  people  can  have  this  article  called 
to  their  attention  they  will  understand  that 
porUon  of  the  title  which  reads.  "An  Intimate 
Report  on  the  Second  Most  Powerful  Man  in 
America."  They  will  understand  the  great 
opportimlty  which  Congress  flnds  it  has  in 
this  session  to  e.\ert  a  kind  of  congressional 
Icndershlp  which  the  Nation  has  never  seen, 
Th.it  Is  poMible  because  of  the  outstanding 
nbjllty  of  our  distinguished  majority  leader. 

My  reason  for  raising  this  point  is  that 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  to  accept  what 
emoluments  and  benefits  the  majority 
loader  could  confer,  and  then  to  turn  on 
him.  after  being  elected  to  a  6-year  term 
certainly  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  have  done  this  only  bccau'^e  I  was 
peisonally  involved  in  an  epLsccIe  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  re- 
member. A  vacancy  occurred  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y. 
I  had  applied  a  great  length  of  time 
earlier,  perhaps  over  a  year  earlier,  for 
a  seat  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  When  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred, I  had  a  priority  for  the  seat. 

The  majority  leader  sou-^ht  me  out 
and  he  said  to  me,  "Bill  Proxmire  has 
reported  that  If  he  can  only  get  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
because  of  the  dairying  and  farming  sit- 
uaUon  in  his  State,  his  reelection  i.s 
assured."  He  said.  "I  hope  that  you  will 
see  fit  to  bypass  this  vacancy,  to  which 
you  are  entitled." 

I  am  trying  to  paraphrase  as  accu- 
rately as  I  can  the  majority  leader  in  his 
conversation  with  me.  He  said.  "I  hope 
you  will  bsrpass  this  Vacancy,  to  which 
you  are  entitled,  having  requested  it 
earlier,  and  by  seniority,  so  that  Senator 
Proxmirk  can  go  on  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiire  and  Forestry  and  thus 
strengthen  his  position  and  prestige  with 
the  people  in  the  great  dairying  State 
of  Wisconsin," 


I  abdicated  my  chance  to  get  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
In  all  truthfulness.  I  must  say  I  did  not 
do  it  solely  because  the  majority  leader 
spoke  to  me.  I  did  It  because  I  would 
have  had  to  relinquish  my  position  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  the  people  of  my  own  State 
had  several  very  vital  matters  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  particularly  the  crisis  re- 
garding the  future  of  the  great  pine  for- 
est on  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation. 
I  felt  I  had  to  remain  on  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  I  have  no  regrets  about 
the  decision. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that,  in  the 
year  1958.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
filled  the  Congressional  Record  with 
praise  of  the  majority  leader.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  all  of  the  remarks,  because 
there  are  many  examples,  and  my  legis- 
lative assistant.  Mr.  Lawrence  Hobart. 
has  had  only  20  minutes  to  try  to  obtain 
the.se  example  from  the  library  upstairs, 
lam  sure  we  could  cover  these  desks  from 
end  to  end  with  material,  if  my  memory 
is  correct. 

In  1958  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
filled  the  Congressional  Record  with 
more  praise  of  Lyndon  Johnson  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate,  if  my  mem- 
ory is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson)  actually  went  to  another 
Member  of  the  Senate:  namely,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon,  and  asked  him 
to  relinquish  an  opportunity  to  become 
a  member  of  a  great  Senate  committee 
ao  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
could  fill  that  vacancy  and  that  position 
which  was  so  important  to  the  great  asrl- 


most  astonishing  arguments  I  have  ever 
heard.  The  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  that  because  I  have 
praised  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
in  the  past — apparently  because  I  have 
praised  him  often  and  becatise  I  have 
praised  him  whenever  I  have  thought 
he  has  done  well,  which  was  quite  fre- 
quent— I  should  therefore  not  criticize 
him  when  I  feel  he  should  be  criticized. 

I  shall  be  through  shortly,  but  I  have 
several  points  to  make  In  answer  to  the 
long  question  asked  me  by  my  colleague 
from  Oregon. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon apparently  is  that  once  one  praises 
a  Senator  and  once  one  says  a  Senator 
is  doing  a  good  job.  if  the  Senator  does 
things  which  are  wrong  in  the  future, 
if  the  Senator  makes  mistakes  In  the 
future,  or  if  one  disagrees  with  the 
Senator  in  the  future,  one  is  forever  after 
that  in  a  position  where  he  must  not  be 
critical,  but  has  to  go  along  with  the 
Senator. 

I  think  that  we  all  recognize  Emerson 
had  a  principle,  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong,  when  he  said,  "con.^lstency  Is  the 
hobgoblin  of  little  minds." 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  "A  foolish  con- 
sistency." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  well;  "A  fool- 
ish consistency." 

I  think  it  would  be  a  foolish  consist- 
ency Indeed  to  feel  that  because  I  have 
praised  the  majority  leader  In  tlie  past 
I  cannot  criticize  him  now. 

What  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  say- 
ing. It  seems  to  me,  puts  the  finger  on 
something  I  am  golntj  to  bring  up  with 
emphasis  in  a  later  speech,  and  also  em- 


cultural  State  that  the  Senator  helps  to,    phaslzes  what  Is  Implicit  in  what  I  am 

represent  In  the  Senate.  V  saying  today,  namely,  that  because  we 

I  simply  say.  If  the  Senator  is  correct    "have  a  majority  leader  doing  a  good  job 


In  telling  the  Senate  that  he  bcRan  to 
be  disturbed  about  the  situation  In  Jan- 
uary of  1938.  I  wonder  why  the  Senator 
repeatedly  put  into  the  Conoressidnal 
Record  such  extensive  and  lavish  and 
glowing  praise  of  the  majoiity  leader 
and  his  policies  between  then  and  the 
time  the  Con':;ress  adjourned  prior  to  the 
Senator's  reelection  in  1958? 

I  want  to  say  also  that  I  do  not  wholly 
disagree  with  everything  the  Senator  is 
saying  today,  but  I  think  a  man  .-hould 
whistle  the  same  tune  all  the  time. 
Many  of  the  things  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing have  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  them,  al- 
though I  am  disturbed  about  the  word 
"discipline"  which  has  been  applied  to 
a  party  caucus  in  some  of  tlic  Senator  s 
statements. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  caucus,  meeting  as  the 
Senator  suggests,  decide  we  should  spend 
$4.8  billion  to  subsidize  a  small  portion  of 
the  farmers.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  th.^t 
way  unless  somebody  holds  my  hand  in 
an  acetylene  torch. 

I  do  not  wholly  disagree  with  the  Sena- 
tor s  statements,  but  I  am  amazed  and 
surprised  after  all  of  the  praise  of  the 
majority  leader  in  1958.  to  observe  that 
now  the  Senator,  so  relatively  soon  there- 
after, is  making  the  speech  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  delivering  to- 
day. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  that  this  is  one  of  the 


In  many  respects  and  because  we  have  a 
majority  leader  whom  we  can  praise 
often,  we  arc  in  a  position,  apparently, 
whore  we  must  follow  him  wherever  he 
leads  and,  furthermore,  we  cannot  step 
in  to  use  the  caucus  which  has  been  used 
traditionally  by  Senators — particularly 
Democratic  Senators — to  guide  and  di- 
rect their  leadership. 

Furthermore  I  should  like  to  make 
this  point :  1  he  Senator  has  argued  that 
because  I  accepted  emoluments  offered 
to  me  by  Lyndon  Johnson  I  should  not 
crit  cize.  This  is  exactly  the  point.  I 
think  the  majority  leader  is  a  good  ma- 
jority leader.  If  I  am  assigned  to  a  com- 
mittee, am  I  o^ilipatcd  to  Lyndon  John- 
son? Almost  every  Senator — well,  every 
Senator  on  the  Democratic  side — has 
good  committee  assignments,  .Including 
myself.  I  am  happy  to  have  them.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  when  63  Democratic  Senators 
feel  that  because  the  majority  leader  is 
the  majority  leader  and  because  they 
received  good  committee  assignments 
they  are  therefore,  from  now  on.  obli- 
gated to  him,  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  kind  of  con- 
trol and  this  is  the  kind  of  direction 
which  is  insidious  and  which  can  prevent 
Senators  from  being  totally  and  com- 
pletely unrestricted  in  representing  their 
States  and  the  Nation  according  to  con- 
science and  best  judgment. 


Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  The  Senator  used 
the  phraae  "In  the  future"  when  he  dis- 
cussed his  attitude  toward  Lyndon 
Johnson.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that,  according  to  the  Senator's  own 
manuscript,  and  oral  remarks  made 
later,  the  Senator  said  he  became  dis- 
turbed about  the  caucus  situation  In 
January  of  1958.  yet  most  of  his  extensive 
praise  of  the  majority  leader  took  place 
after  that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  unlike  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  perhaps  other 
extremely  brilliant  Senators,  I  move 
rather  slowly  on  these  things.  It  takes 
a  long  time,  with  a  lot  of  experience  and 
a  lot  of  time  having  to  intervene  and  a 
lot  of  incidents  having  to  develop,  before 
I  can  see  the  pattern  which  exists  in  the 
Senate.  I  suspected  it.  I  felt  it,  at  the 
same  time  I  was  swept  along  in  a  tide 
with  a  lot  of  other  fine  Democratic  Sen- 
ators who  felt  overwhelmed.  The  fact 
is  that  we  had  a  vigorous  and  effective 
majority  leader,  glvmg  very  effective 
leadership  to  the  Senate  at  a  time  when 
the  American  people  needed  and  wanted 
leadership.    I  think  that  is  true 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Was  the  Senator 
•wept  along  to  say.  as  shown  by  the  Con- 
orsssional  Rccord: 

Mr.  Pr«ald«nt.  few  men  of  his  time  can 
match  the  r«cord  of  leadarthlp  of  the  Mnlor 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Was  the  Senator  «wept  along  In  that 
manner  f  Who  swept  the  Senator  along 
to  say — and  again  I  repeat — the  most  ex- 
tensive, lavish,  and  glowing  praise  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson] 
received  from  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
during  1958?  Such  was  the  praise  the 
Senator  from  Texas  received  from  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire  1. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  The  Senator  was 
not  swept  along  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  not  made  an  analysis  of  the 
remarks  regarding  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  by  all  other 
Senators.  I  am  sure.  There  were  many 
statements  and  speeches  of  warm  praise 
for  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator deserved  them.  I  was  present  and 
heard  many  remarks  made. 

What  I  am  saying  In  my  prepared 
speech  today  is — and  I  quote:  "There  Is 
no  man  in  America  today  who  has  been 
more  widely  credited  with  vigorous  and 
positive  leadership  than  has  he."  un- 
quote. 

I  say.  also — quote:  "Most  consider  this 
leadership  an  important  national  asset," 
unquote. 

I  say  the  Senator  has  been  widely 
praised  by  his  colleagues,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  am  misstating  or  completely  re- 
versing my  position,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  I  think  the  position  I  have 
taken  has  largely  been  consistent. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Agam  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin — and  I  say  it 
with  all  respect — that  I  believe  the  Con- 
CRKssiONAL  Rbcord  should  show  that  his 
very  extensive  praise  of  Senator  Lyndon 


Johnson  occurred  In  1958.  prior  to  the 
election  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  a  full  6-year  term  in  the  Senate;  and 
the  speech  which  is  being  delivered  today, 
and  the  subsequent  sjjeeches  critical  of 
the  majority  leader,  which  will  follow, 
occurred,  or  will  have  occurred,  after  the 
reelection  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  a  full  6-year  term  in  the  Senate.  Yet 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said — 
and  I  believe  it  is  in  the  Record — that  he 
began  to  be  disturbed  about  this  situa- 
tion back  In  January  1958. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  emphasis  In  this 
little  exchange  between  the  brilliant  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  myself  has  been 
upon  criticism  of  the  majority  leader. 
Actually.  I  believe  any  fair-minded  read- 
ing of  my  speech  would  show  that  It  Is  a 
proposal  for  frequent  Democratic  cau- 
cuses, and  an  attempt  to  justify  them, 
together  with  a  plea  to  the  leader  to  call 
them.  I  believe,  to  the  extent  that  there 
is  criticism  of  the  leadership,  it  Is 
tempered  with  recognition  that  this  very 
able  man  has  greatly  contributed  to  his 
country.   I  honor  him  for  that. 

My  good  friend  from  Oregon  has  said 
little  or  nothing  about  the  merits  of  my 
argument. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Let  me  say  one 
thing,  if  I  may,  and  then  I  shall  be 
through. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  agree  with  much 
of  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  However,  the  Senator  has 
asked  me  to  comment  on  the  merits,  and 
I  do  so  briefly. 

I  think  there  should  be  more  party 
caucuses.  I  wrote  an  article  for  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  a  year  ago  in 
which  I  questioned  the  seniority  sjrstem. 
I  do  not  recall  that  I  received  any  support 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  at  that  time,  al- 
though a  few  of  my  colleagues  did  sup- 
port me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  often  praised 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  would  have 
praised  him  then. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  concerned 
when  the  Senator  uses  the  word  "disci- 
pline" with  respect  to  a  party  caucus.  If 
a  Democratic  Party  caucus  should  decide 
that  we  should  not  pay  out  billions  of 
dollars  more  for  farm  price  supports  for 
six  favored  commodities,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  feel  that  he  would 
be  bound  or  disciplined  by  that  decision? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  had  been  present  during 
my  speech. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.   I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  at  least  six  dif- 
ferent paragraphs  I  stated  that  the  con- 
science of  the  Individual  Senator  must 
take  primacy.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  I  consider  myself  bound  by  the 
unit  rule  in  any  vote  of  the  caucus.  I 
have  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  cau- 
cus was  to  give  guidance  to  the  les^ler- 
shlp,  and  to  let  the  leadership  know  how 
the  rank  and  file  Democratic  Senators 
feel.       

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  The  word  "dis- 
cipline" was  used  somewhere  in  the  Sen- 
ator's speech.  It  Is  an  11-page  speech. 
Therefore  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
taken  both  sides  of  the  argiunent. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  word  was  used 
in  quoting  Woodrow  Wilson.  After  I 
had  quoted  Woodrow  Wilson,  I  stated 
that  I  disagreed  with  him  on  that  parti- 
cular point,  although  I  agreed  with  his 
general  sentiment  in  expressing  a  great 
desire  for  caucuses,  and  emphasizing 
their  great  benefit. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  should  like  to 
see  more  party  cauctises,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  see  a  situation  in  which  there 
is  to  be  rigid  discipline,  and  in  which 
the  minority  must  go  along  with  the  ma- 
jority, whether  in  connection  with  farm 
price  supports,  public  power,  taxation, 
foreign  policy,  or  any  other  question 
before  the  Senate.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  bad  mistake.  I  believe  that  then  we 
would  have  retrogressed,  rather  than 
have  made  the  progress  which  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  seeks. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
let  me  say  that  while  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  seems  to  disagree  on  a  few  minor 
aspects,  I  find  that  he  agrees  with  me 
that  there  should  be  more  party  cau- 
cuses. He  agrees  that  they  should  not  be 
binding  on  individual  Members.  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  the  Senator  to  my 
band.  / 1  am  gratified  that  out  of  this 
critioBm  there  has  developed  a  real  sup- 
porur. 

I  flow  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  everything  that  has  been  said 
here  has  been  in  good  humor.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  when  this  colloquy  be- 
gan, the  Senator  from  Oregon  uaed  the 
term  "butter."  It  would  have  been  ter- 
rible had  he  uaed  the  term  "oleomar- 
garine."  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  for  that  very  sage 
observation.  There  is  no  word  more 
beautiful  than  "butter." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he  has 
ever  asked  for  a  party  conference  in 
which  to  discuss  the  question  of  how  the 
party  conference  should  be  hsuidled. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  answer  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  by  pointing  out  that 
I  stated  in  my  speech  that  I  had  not 
done  so.  I  have  not  done  so  Isecause  I 
feel  that  that  should  not  be  the  function 
of  individual  Senators.  It  should  be  the 
function  of  the  leadership,  and  should 
not  be  done  by  individual  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  PROXIkfiDRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  at- 
tended the  last  caucus  or  conference  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  last  month,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  that  on  that  occasion  the  majority 
leader  asked  if  any  member  of  the, con- 
ference had  anything  to  say? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recall  that  very 
well:  but  I  also  recall  the  context  in 
which  the  question  was  asked.  It  was 
asked  after  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
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tTom  Minnesota  [Mr.  HuicPHKrr] ,  and  it 
was  my  understanding  that  the  question 
was  asked  whether  any  Member  present 
had  a  question  with  relation  to  his 
speech.    That  is  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  couild  be  look- 
ing at  the  situation  from  different  points 
of  view.  It  is  my  understanding — and  I 
could  be  mistaken,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  could  be  mistaken — that 
when  the  majority  leader  raised  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  up  to  any  Individual  member 
of  the  conference  to  bring  up  any  ques- 
tion he  had  in  his  mind.  There  was  only 
one  member  of  the  conference  absent, 
and  that  was  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  It  was  up  to  any  individual 
Senator  to  bring  up  any  subject  he 
wished  to  discuss  at  that  time.  I  think 
that  fact  should  be  brought  out  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  It  was  my  impression  that 
the  context  in  which  the  question  was 
asked  last  month  was  that  of  a  sugges- 
tion that  if  any  Senator  had  any  matter 
to  bring  before  the  caucus,  that  was  the 
time  to  bring  it  up.  As  I  recall,  most  of 
us  were  anxious  to  get  away  from  there 
and  go  about  our  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  at  what  point  in  the  caucus  this 
question  was  asked?  Was  it  at  the  end^. 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  it  was  at  the  con- 
clusion. But  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  anticipate  that  when  the  group  is 
called  together,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  designate  a  candidate  for  President 
pro  tempore,  and  decide  who  the  major- 
ity leader  should  be.  Someone  must  be 
selected  to  preside  over  the  conference. 
.  After  a  word  or  two  from  those  selected 
for  those  positions,  the  next  thing  in 
order  is  unfinished  business — for  ex- 
ample, any  questions  arising  as  a  result 
of  investigations  during  the  recess,  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

The  next  item  in  order  is  new  business. 
I  do  not  believe  any  member  came  there 
with  the  expectation  that  any  unfinished 
business  was  to  be  taken  up.  It  was  my 
impression — and  I  believe  the  impression 
of  most  other  Senators — that  if  any  Sen- 
ator had  wished  to  bring  up  any  particu- 
lar subject,  he  had  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing it  up  at  that  time.  Of  course,  he 
^^  might  have  been  confronted  with  a  situa- 
ation  which  often  exists.  At  that  point 
the  meeting  room  might  be  virtually  de- 
serted, or  Senators  might  be  busy  and 
might  desire  to  go  somewhere  else.  It 
was  my  impression  that  any  Member 
could  have  brought  up  any  question  he 
desired  to  raise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  point  out  that  what 
has  been  said  exactly  emphasizes  what 
was  wrong  with  the  caucus  which  was 
held,  and  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
have  agenda  determined  in  advance,  so 
that  all  members  may  know  the  agenda 
in  advance.  Members  should  be  solic- 
ited for  suggestions,  or  Invited  to  discuss 
any  question  they  wish  to  discuss. 

The  caucus  developed  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  Senator  frcwn  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Montaria.  After 
it  was  over,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 


question  was  asked  whether  any  Senator 
had  ansrthing  to  bring  up.  I  did  not 
happen  to  hear  that  question,  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  asked. 

That  Is  not  the  atmosphere  in  which 
It  is  possible  for  our  party  to  develop  a 
legislative  program,  or  for  rank-and-file 
Senators  to  have  anything  to  say  about 
the  legislative  program.  This  agenda  for 
legislative  discussion  should  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  leadership. 

What  I  am  calling  for  is  a  greater  de- 
gree of  democracy  in  our  party  in  the 
Senate.  And  the  first  step  toward  this 
democracy  is  regular  meetings  of  our 
party  membership  to  permit  all  Sen- 
ators to  know  where  the  leadership  in- 
tends to  take  us.  and  to  permit  the  mem- 
bership, if  it  cares  to  do  so.  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  it  wants  to  &o  there. 

In  a  later  speech  I  shall  discuss  in 
detail  the  effect  of  this  surrender  of  re- 
sponsibility by  Democratic  Senators  on 
our  obligation  to  the  Democratic  Party 
we  represent  and  its  platform.  Suffice  it 
to  say  here  that  without  genuine  cau- 
cuses there  is  no  way  we  can  exercise 
the  responsibility  every  Democratic  Sen- 
ator shares  to  hold  our  leadership  ac- 
countable to  that  platform.  And.  of 
course,  without  a  caucus  the  whole 
process  by  which  our  party's  program 
is  rationalized  and  compromised  to  fit  as 
well  as  possible  the  interests  of  every 
section  of  the  country — this  process  is 
short  circuited.  This,  too.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss in  detail  at  a  later  date.  And.  Mr. 
President,  without  any  significant  cau- 
cuses of  our  party  the  policy  committee 
assumes  a  degree  of  responsibility  that 
is  large  and  serious.  I  shall  talk  about 
that  later  also. 

PROXMIRE  ptmposi 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  not  Sent  to 
this  body  to  delegate  his  authority  as  a 
Senator  to  any  other  Senator,  no  mat- 
ter how  able,  wise,  or  good  that  Senator 
may  be.  This  Senator  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  call  on  the  leadership  to  tell 
him  what  programs  are  to  be  proposed, 
when  they  are  to  be  considered,  and 
why.  And  when  the  leadership  does  in- 
form me.  I  am  going  td  do  all  I  can  to 
recover  the  traditional  power  U.S.  Sen- 
ators have  had  in  the  past  to  take  part 
in  determining  how  our  leadership  should 
act  for  our  party  and  country. 

I  am  not  as  sanguine  alx)ut  this,  per- 
haps, as  some  may  think  I  am,  so  I  close 
with  a  quotation  from  William  the  Silent, 
which  indicates  my  attitude  on  this  en- 
tire great  question.  This  is  the  only 
quotation  that  hangs  in  my  office : 

It  la  not  necessary  to  hope  In  order  to 
undertake,  or  to  succeed  In  order  to  persevere. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  came  on  the 
floor  I  was  puzzled  and  rather  curious 
to  know  what  kind  of  reaction  there 
would  be  to  my  speech  on  the  part  of 
my  colleagues,  inasmuch  as  this  Is  a  very 
difficult  speech  to  give.  It  is  probably 
even  more  difficult  to  listen  to.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  willing- 
ness to  give  of  their  time  to  listen  to  the 
speech,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  who 
came  to  listen  to  it  without  being  so- 


licited.   It  was  a  very  hard  and  difficult 
speech  for  me  to  make. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  NeubergbrI  for  his  character- 
istic Interest  and  his  great  fairness  in 
suggesting  that,  while  he  disagreed  with 
me  strongly  with  respect  to  the  timing, 
the  occasion,  or  some  other  aspect  of  the 
speech,  he  was  fair  enough  to  say  that 
he  agrees  wholeheartedly  with  me  in  its 
objective. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE 
RULES.  LEADERSHIP.  AND  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  lis-, 
tened  with  great  interest  to  the  discus- 
sion of  mechanics,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures in  the  Senate.  First.  I  wifh  to  say 
that  I  have  known  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Johnson  1  for  25  years.  I  consider 
him  to  be  an  able,  dedicated,  and  patri- 
otic American.  In  the  time  I  have  known 
him — and  that  goes  back  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century — I  have  always  found 
him  to  be  entirely  cooperative.  I  can 
say  that  on  behalf  of  the  minority. 

But  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  fact  that 
the  discussion  which  took  place  probably 
brings  into  sharp  perspective  a  great 
question  which  often  recurs  to  the  minds 
of  the  people,  particularly  students. 
After  all,  students  of  i>olitical  science  and 
civics  are  tremendously  interested  in 
Senate  procedures.  I  can  speak  only  for 
the  minority,  of  course,  but  I  think  I 
ought  to  make  the  record  clear,  first  of 
all,  by  placing  in  the  Record,  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the 
rules  of  the  Republican  conference. 
This  particular  issue  is  dated  January  10, 
1957.  The  rules  have  not  been  changed 
since  that  time,  although  amendments 
have  been  freely  offered  in  the  con- 
ference. 

The  rules  set  forth  in  some  detail  the 
method  of  the  selection  of  party  officials, 
the  creation  of  the  conference  and  of 
the  policy  committee,  the  duties  of  the 
officers,  the  creation  of  a  campaign  com- 
mittee, and  how  the  conference  shall  be 
called. 

Actually,  there  are  three  ways  In  which 
the  conference  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
can  be  called:  by  the  chairman;  by  a 
vote  of  the  policy  committee;  or  by  the 
request  of  five  Senators,  when  It  shall 
become  mandatory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  meets  week- 
ly, it  is  actually  a  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publican conference  over  the  luncheon 
table,  at  which  time  we  discuss  all  mat- 
ters of  pending  business.  Thus,  so  far 
as  possible,  all  the  information  which  is 
within  the  possession  and  the  command 
of  the  leadership  is  freely  diffused  to. 
every  member. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  these 
observations,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
also  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  personnel  of  our  various 
committees:  The  RepubUcan  leadership, 
the  policy  committee,  the  campaign 
committee,  the  committee  on  oommit- 
tees,  and  the  committee  on  personn^ 
I  think  this  information  will  be  of  inter- 
est, because  I  have  no  recollection  that 
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the  Republican  conference  niles  have 
ever  been  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Repub- 
lican conference  rules  and  the  person- 
nel of  Republican  leadership,  86th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Repxtblican  Conterence  Rules  * 
I 

At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  or 
within  1  week  thereafter,  a  Republican  Party 
conference  shall  be  held.  At  that  confer- 
ence there  shall  be  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers: chairman  of  the  conference,  secretary 
of  the  conference,  floor  leader,  whip,  chair- 
man of  policy  committee,  and  a  policy  com- 
mittee of  15  Senators. 

The  chairman  of  the  conference,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  conference,  the  floor  leader, 
the  whip,  the  chairman  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
committees,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
senatorial  campaign  committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  personnel  committee, 
and  the  President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate 
(if  a  Republican >,  shall  be  members  ex 
officio  of  the  policy  committee.  The  other 
SIX  members  shall  t>e  nominated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conference,  subject  to  ac- 
tion by  the  conference.  The  six  members 
so  nominated  and  elected  shall  serve  for  2 
years  and  may  be  reelected  for  an  additional 
2  years,  but  no  such  member  may  serve 
more  than  4  consecutive  years  and  then  shall 
be  eligible  for  further  service  in  such  capacity 
only  after  an  Interval  of  2  years.  Within  24 
hours  after  the  election  of  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  each  Senator  may  submit  a 
list  of  six  members  suggested  for  nomination 
as  members  of  the  policy  committee. 

In  all  contested  elections,  vote  shall  be 
by  written  ballot. 

The  term  of  office  of  all  party  officers 
herein  provided  shall  extend  for  not  more 
than  2  years,  and  shall  expire  at  the  close 
of  each  Congress. 

n 

The  chairman  may  call  a  conference  at  any 
time,  and  shall  call  a  conference  whenever 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  policy  committee 
or  in  writing  by  Ave  or  more  Senators.  The 
{K)licy  committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  in 
2  weeks,  on  a  Oxed  day  of  the  week  and  at 
a  fixed  hour  to  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  may  meet  at  any  time  on  the 
call  of  its  chairman.  The  committee  shall 
permit  any  Senator  to  appear  before  It  upon 
his  request  to  present  any  matter  in  which 
he  is  interested. 

in.  DrTT  or  partt  omcEEs 
The  chairman  of  the  conference  shall  pre- 
side at  all  conference  meetings,  and  perform 
.such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  this  resolution  or  by  the  conference. 

TTie  secretary  shall  keep  accurate  minutes 
of  all  conference  proceedings.  The  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  committees  of  the  confer- 
ence shall  be  kept  by  the  party  floor  clerk 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary,  which 
minutes  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any 
member  of  the  conference.  The  secretary 
and  floor  clerk,  respectively,  shall  notify 
members  of  all  conference  and  committee 
meetings.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
he  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties 
to  call  meetings  of  the  conference  as  the 
chairman. 

The  floor  leader  shall  perform  the  custo- 
mary duties  of  the  majority  or  minority 
leader,  as  the  case  may  be.  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  have  full  authority  to 


•  Amended  by  the  conference.  December  15, 
1944,  December  30,  1946,  J:uiuary  3,  1949. 
January  11,  1961.  and  March  6,  1953.  and 
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deal  with  all  questlona  of  procedure  after 
consulting  the  Republican  Senators  who  are 
concerned. 

The  whip  shall  assist  In  securing  attend- 
ance of  members  at  party  conferences  and 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  their 
presence  is  considered  necessary  by  the 
chairman  or  the  floor  leader,  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  the  chairman  or 
floor  leader  may  require. 

The  policy  committee  shall  consider  the 
legislative  program  In  the  Senate  and  the 
question  whether  any  party  policy  is  in- 
volved, shall  prepare  and  present  recom- 
mendations for  action  by  the  conference, 
and  advise  all  Senators  on  legislative  matters 
which  they  desire  to  present  to  the  policy 
committee. 

IV 

A  committee  on  committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress 
to  prepare  and  recommend  to  the  confer- 
ence the  complete  assignment  of  Republican 
Senators  to  committees,  and  shall  recom- 
mend the  filling  of  vacancies  occurring  dur- 
ing the  Congress.  The  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
immediately  after  his  election  subject  to 
confirmation   by  the  conference. 

v 

A  Republican  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress  by  the  chairman  of  the 
conference,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
conference. 

Vt 

No  action  by  the  conference  upon  any  mat- 
ter pending  or  to  be  proposed  in  the  Senate 
shall  be  binding  in  any  way  on  members  in 
casting  their  votes  thereon. 

vn 

These  rules  may  be  amended  at  any  time 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  conference,  provid- 
ing notice  of  the  amendment  has  been  given 
at  least  1  week  in  advance  to  every  member 
of  the  conference  that  action  will  be  sought 
upon  the  subject  covered  by  the  amendment. 

Republican  Leadqiship,  86th  Congress, 
1st  Session 

Lkvebett  Saltonstall.  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

Milton  r.  Young,  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference. 

E^'EHETT  MtKiNLET  DiRKSEN,  floor  leader. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  whip. 

Styles  Bridges,  chairman  of  policy  com- 
mittee. 

Andrew  P.  Schoeppel,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee on  committees. 

Barrt  Goldwater.  chairman  of  campaign 
committee. 

Margaret  Chass  Smfth.  chairman  of  per- 
sonnel committee. 

Policy  committee:  Styles  Bridges,  chair- 
man, Leverett  Saltonstall,  Milton  R. 
Young,  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen,  Thomas 
H.  Kuchel,  Andrew  P.  Schoeppel,  Barst 
Goldwateb,  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  George 
D.  Aiken.  Karl  E.  Mundt.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Thomas  E.  Martin,  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Kenneth  B.  Keating. 

Campaign  committee:  Barrt  Goldwater, 
chairman.  Alexander  Wilet,  Homer  E.  Cape- 
hart,  Frank  Carlson,  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Prescott  Bitsh,  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Norris 
Cotton. 

Committee  on  committees:  Andrew  P. 
Schoeppel,      chairman,      William      Lamger, 

BOURKE  B.  HiCKENLOOPER,  JOHN  J.  WiLLlAMS, 

Henrt  Dworshak,  Francis  Case,  of  South 
Dakota,  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Gordon  Allott, 
Clutord  p.  Cass,  of  New  Jersey,  Thrttston 
B.  Morton,  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  Winston  L. 
Proutt,  Hugh  Scott. 

Personnel  committee:  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  chairman.  Sttles  Bridges.  John 
Marshall  Butler. 
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THE  CAUSES  OP  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Gardiner  Means'  dramatic  and  persua- 
sive analysis  of  the  contribution  of  "ad- 
ministered prices"  to  inflation  Is  contrib- 
uting a  new  dimension  to  understand- 
ing what  causes  inflation  and  what  we 
can  do  about  it.  He  has  recently  writ- 
ten a  substantial  additional  analysis  of 
the  consequences  of  administered  prices 
on  the  cost  of  living,  and  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  Iseing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Dr.  Gardiner  C.  Means  Sub- 
mitted TO  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
February  16,  1959 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  program  for 
economic  growth  and  stability  contained  in 
the  Economic  Report  of  the  President.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  to  do  so  becatise 
evidence  I  have  available,  some  of  which  has 
already  been  introduced  Into  your  record, 
suggests  that  the  President's  program  Is 
based  on  a  false  conception  of  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  achieving  full  employment  and  pre- 
venting Inflation. 

First,  let  me  discuss  the  matter  of  Infla- 
tion. There  are  three  types  of  inflation  tiiat 
need  to  be  distinguished.  First  there  is  the 
classical  type  of  inflation  in  which  there  is 
too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods. 
This  Is  a  demand  or  monetary  Inflation.  I 
believe  there  is  general  agreement  among 
economists  that  If  you  start  with  fuU  em- 
ployment, the  effect  of  an  unbalanced  budget 
and  a  loose  monetary  policy  is  to  generate 
this  kind  of  inflation.  Also  I  believe  there 
is  general  agreement  that,  under  normal 
circumstances,  a  balanced  budget  and  a  tight 
money  i>ollcy  can  prevent  this  type  of  in- 
flation. This  was  the  kind  of  Inflation  we 
had  after  the  Second  World  War  and  again 
in  the  Korean  war.  Also  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  that  these  classical  infla- 
tions were  over  by  1953  and  that  by  then 
tixe  prices  of  commodities  at  the  wholesale 
level  had  in  very  large  meastxre  adjusted  to 
the   new   price   level. 

A  second  type  of  inflation  is  the  rise  of 
market-dominated  prices  in  a  recovery  from 
a  recession  or  depression.  This  type  of  In- 
flation Is  often  called  a  reflation  because, 
unlike  a  monetary  inflation  which  Is  harm- 
ful, it  Is  a  normal  and  necessary  part  of  the 
process  of  economic  recovery.  Such  a  re- 
flation does  not  involve  a  rise,  or  as  much  of 
a  rise,  in  the  inflexible  administered  prices 
since  they  do  not  usually  drop  as  much  as 
market-dominated  prices  in  a  recession.  Of 
course,  a  balanced  budget  and  a  tight-money 
policy  could  stop  such  a  rise  of  market- 
dominated  prices  but  only  by  stopping  the 
recovery  and  allowing  unemployment  to  re- 
main high. 

The  third  type  of  Inflation  has  been  called 
an  administrative  inflation  and  Involves  a 
rise  In  prices  In  the  more  concentrated  Indus- 
tries where  there  is  a  considerable  area  of 
discretion  within  which  pricing  policy  can  be 
made.  Such  pricing  power  clearly  exists  in 
such  concentrated  industries  as  steel  and 
automobiles.  It  could  also  exist  where  mar- 
kets are  local  and  a  few  producers  dominate 
the  market.  If  trds  type  of  Inflation  occurs 
by  Itself,  it  Involves  a  specialized  {H'lce  rise 
with  the  administration-dominated  prices 
rising  while  market-dominated  prices  rise 
little  or  even  fall.  Such  an  administrative 
inflation  could  result  from  excessive  wage 
increases  or  from  business  efforts  to  Increase 
profit  margins.    But  this  kind  of  Innatlon 
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does  not  come  from  a  general  excess  of  de- 
mand and  It  cannot  be  baited  by  contracting 
demand  except  by  creating  unemployment. 
Indeed,  there  Is  some  question  whether  even 
a  very  sizable  amount  of  unemployment 
could  prevent  an  administrative  Inflation  as 
I  will  show  below.  Control  of  this  type  of 
inflation  by  a  balanced  budget  and  tight 
n-.oney  can  only  succeed  through  high  un- 
employment and  may  not  succeed  even  then. 
The  relation  between  these  three  types  of 
Ir.flation  should  be  noted.  Classical  Inflation 
and  reflation  are,  by  their  nature,  exclusive 
since  a  classical  Inflation  starts  with  full 
employment  while  reflation  ends  with  full 
employment.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ad- 
ministrative Inflation  can  accompany  either 
or  even  occur  when  there  is  a  general  defla- 
tion In  progress. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Kef.auver. 
1  presented  a  set  of  charts  which  help  to 
emphasize  the  difference  between  a  classical 
Inflation  and  an  administrative  inflation.  I 
should  like  to  Introduce  those  charts  here, 
though  two  of  them  have  already  been  intro- 
duced Into  your  record  by  Mr.  Reuther. 

The  flrst  two  charts  concern  the  period  of 
Inflation  following  the  Second  World  War 
and  the  start  of  the  Korean  war.  The  Infla- 
tion of  this  period  was  classical  in  its  source, 
with  too  much  demand  seeking  too  few  goods. 
Also  it  was  classical  In  Its  results,  a  more  or 
less  general  lift  In  the  price  level.  This 
can  he  seen  in  chart  I  which  shows  the  per- 
centage Increase  from  1942  to  1953  in  each 
of  the  commodity  groups  composing  the  BLS 
Wholesale  Price  Index. 

Before  discussing  the  chart.  I  want  to  say 
a  word  about  why  I  selected  the  period  from 
19-12  to  1953  as  the  period  of  the  war  Infla- 
tions. I  started  with  1942  because  the  refla- 
tion from  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's 
was  not  complete  until  then.  In  1940  we  had 
8  million  unemployed  and  In  1941  we  still 
averaged  5.5  million  unemployed.  By  early 
1942.  we  had  virtually  full  employment  and 
the  wholesale  price  Index  had  Just  returned 
to  the  level  It  held  In  1926-29  before  the 
depression.  For  the  end  of  the  Inflation 
period.  I  selected  1953  which  was  2  years  after 
the  peak  of  the  war  Inflation  had  been 
reached  and  the  flrst  of  2'3  years  of  relative 
stability  In  the  wholesale  price  Index.  By 
that  time,  commodity  prices  had  recovered 
from  most  of  the  distortions  arising  from  the 
process  of  Inflation  Itself. 

la  chart  I.  each  price  group  In  the  BLS 
Wholesale  Price  Index  Is  represented  by  a 
column.  The  height  of  the  column  Indicates 
the  percent  price.  Increase  from  1942  to  1953. 
The  width  of  the  column  Indicates  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  group  In  the  wholesale 
price  Index.  The  area  of  the  column  Indi- 
cates the  contribution  each  group  made  to 
the  rise  in  the  wholesale  price  Index. 

The  flrst  thing  to  notice  In  chart  I  Is  the 
relatively  general  character  of  this  classical 
Inflation.  With  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  lumber  at  one  end  and  rubber  at 
t^e  other,  there  is  a  considerable  similarity 
la  the  price  movement.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  groups  by  weight  rose  between  49  and  77 
percent.  This  Is  very  much  the  result  to  be 
exj)ected  from  a  typical  classical  Inflation. 
The  difference  In  percentage  Increase  for  dif- 
ferent groups  presumably  reflect  the  special 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand  affecting 
each  group.  In  addition  to  the  general  infla- 
tionary forces  operating  on  all  groups.  In- 
deed these  differences  Involve  the  kind  of 
relative  price  adjustments  which  could  be 
expected  in  the  absence  of  inflation. 

A  second  thing  to  notice  is  that  there  Is  no 
tendency  for  the  administration-dominated 
prices  of  concentrated  industries  to  behave 
differently  from  the  market-dominated  prices 
of  the  nonconcentrated  industries.    The  black 


columns  in  the  chart  represent  price  groups 
in  which  administration-dominated  prices 
are  in  heavy  predominance;  the  light  gray, 
those  in  which  market-dominated  prices  pre- 
vail; and  the  dark  gray,  those  with  a  more 
equal  mixture  of  both  types.  As  can  be  seen, 
some  of  the  black  groups  went  up  less  than 
average,  others  more.  Some  of  the  light  gray 
went  up  less,  some  more  than  average.  There 
is  no  evidence  here  of  a  slgnlflcant  difference 
In  the  behavior  of  the  market-dominated 
and  the  administration-dominated  prices 
This  further  emjjha.slzea  the  general  char- 
acter of  this  classical  Inflation  so  far  as  the 
end  results  are  concerned 

When  we  look  at  the  process  of  inflation, 
however,  we  find  a  quite  uncla.'-sical  differ- 
ence in  behavior  between  markft  and  ad- 
nilnistr.ition-dominatod  ijrices.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  a  monetary  Inflatlorti  jnarket- 
domlnatrd  prices  tend  to  rise  more  rapidly 
while  administration-dominated  prices  lag 
well  behuid  Then.  In  a  period  of  readjust- 
ment, market-dominated  prices  fall  back 
while  administration-dominated  prices  con- 
tinue t'j  rise  until  the  two  groups  are  more 
nearly  in  balance.  The  first  sta^e  in  this 
process  is  shown  in  chart  II.  Tills  chart  does 
fur  the  period  li>42  47  what  chart  I  does 
for  the  whole  period  As  can  be  seen,  the 
price  indexes  for  the  market-dominated 
groups  as  a  wholi?  rose  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  price  Indexes  of  the  more  concen- 
trated industries.  Thus,  the  behavior  of 
administration-dominated  prices  helped  to 
slow  up  the  clas-sical  Inflation  rather  than  Ui 
initiate  It.  Only  lu  the  later  sUges  did  they 
catch  up.  This  differential  behavior  in  a 
classical  Inflation  needs  t<i  be  emphasized  be- 
cause it  is  so  different  from  the  differential 
behavior  of  these  two  groups  of  prices  in  the 
most  recent  Inflation. 

Charts  III  and  IV  shows  the  same  kind  of 
analysis  for  the  inflation  since  1953.  Chart 
III  shows  the  changes  In  prices  from  1953 
to  1957  and  chart  IV  shows  changes  from 
1953  to  October  1958.  the  most  recent  date 
for  which  I  had  data  at  the  time  the  charts 
were  prepared.  The  year  1953  rather  than 
the  first  half  of  1955  was  used  as  the  starting 
point  because  there  wa.s  a  considerable 
amount  of  admini.3tratlve  Inflation  between 
those  two  periods  which  was  covered  up  In 
the  wholesale  price  Index  by  the  fact  that 
reflation  from  the  1954  depression  was  not 
complete  until  the  middle  of  1955.  This  Is 
clearly  shown  In  the  following  table  which 
indicates  the  percent  price  change  for  the  15 
groups  composing  the  wholesale  Index  from 
the  average  for  1953  to  the  average  for  the 
flrst  6  months  of  1955.  The  categories  in 
black  brackets  are  the  black  categories  of 
the  charts  and  represent  the  administration- 
dominated  groups  while  those  in  light 
brackets  are  the  dark. gray  categories  repre- 
senting mixed  groups; 

Percent  change 
1953  to  first 
Commodity  group:  half  of  1955 

[Rubber  and  rubber  products! -|-11 

[Tobacco    manufiictures    and    bot- 
tled beverages! -|-5 

[Metal  and  metal  products! -f4 

[Nonmetalllc   minerals! +3',a 

[Machinery  and  motive  products!-     -|-3 

Lumber  and  lumber  products -+-lVi 

[Chemicals  and  allied  products] +1 

[Pulp,  paper  and  allied  products!.  _     +1 
[Furniture    and    other    household 

durables] +1 

[Fuel,     power     and     lighting    ma- 

materlals) —  IVi 

Processed  food —2 

Textile  products  and  apparel — a 

Miscellaneous  products .     —4 

Farm  products — 4'^ 

Hides,    skins,   leather   and    leather 
products '. —6 
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In  this  recession  and  recovery  period,  all 
six  of  the  administration-dominated  groups 
rose.  Ave  of  them  substantially  while  all  but 
one  of  the  market-dominated  groups  were 
below  their  1953  level,  three  of  them  substan- 
tially This  suggests  that  the  administrative 
inflation  was  in  operation  even  between  1983 
and  the  flrst  half  of  1955. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  chart  on  page  11  of  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  which  uses  the  same 
ba&e  year  1953  and  shows  the  more  or  less 
coiiiinuou.s  rise  of  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured products 

The  story  l^ild  by  charts  III  and  IV  is  clear. 
In  the  price  increa.se  from  1953  to  1957. 
shown  In  chart  III.  the  six  admlnlstratlon- 
domln:ited  groups  rose  most,  the  three  mixed 
groups  rose  to  an  Intermediate  degree  and  the 
marKot-dominated  groups  rose  little  or  actu- 
ally fell  In  chart  IV.  the  comparison  has 
been  extended  l^)  October  1958  and  also  the 
metal  and  metal  pr  iducts  group  has  been 
br'  ken  Into  semltlnltihed  and  finished  steel, 
fabricated  steel,  and  metal  and  metal  prod- 
ucts (except  steel  I .  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
important  role  playe<l  by  steel  prices  in  this 
perlcxl  Again  the  evidence  clearly  points  to 
an  administrative,  not  a  classical.  Inflation. 

The  same  differential  phenomenon  appears 
In  the  1957  58  recession.  The  table  below 
compares  price  changes  from  the  second 
quarter  of  1957  before  the  sharp  recession 
began  to  the  second  quarter  of  1958  when 
industrial  prcxluctlon  reached  Its  lowest 
point  The  analysis  Is  limited  to  Industrial 
prcxlucts  since,  as  the  Economic  Report 
points  out.  the  prices  of  farm  and  food  prod- 
ucts reflect  the  sizable  contraction  in  the 
supply  of  certain  farm  products,  notably  a 
short  supply  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
due  to  bad  weather  conditions  and  the  short 
supply  of  cattle  The  metal  and  metal 
products  group  has  been  divided  as  In  cbart 
IV 

2d  quarter  I9S7 
to 
Price  change:  2d  quarter  1959 

Miscellaneous   -f  7  2 

[Semifinished  and  finished  steel! -t- 4  1 

[Mj»chlnery  And  motive  products!..    4  3.0 
[Tobacco     manufactures     and     bot- 
tled beverages! -f  2.  7 

[Fabricated    steel! -♦-2.7 

(Furniture     and     other     household 

durables)     -(-1.4 

[Pulp,  paper,  and  allied  products].,  -f-1.3 
(Chemicals  and  allied  products)...  4-1.2 
Hides,    skins,    leather,    and    leather 

products    4-9 

[Nonmetalllc    minerals! -^  .  3 

[Rubber  and  rubber  products! —-4 

Textile  products  and  apparel —2.0 

Lumber  and  wood  products —3.2 

JFuel.    power,    and    lighting    mate- 
rials)      ■- -8.7 

(Metal     and     metal     prcxlucts     (ex 

steel))    .a ..---    -9.9 

Farm    products 4-7.8 

Processed    foods -f-7.  0 

During  this  year  of  recession  the  Industrial 
price  average  was  very  stable.  But  this  sta- 
bility of  the  Industrial  price  Index  was  a 
product  of  two  opposite  and  offsetting  devel- 
opments, a  continued  inflation  of  adminis- 
tration-dominated prices  and  a  deflation  of 
market-dominated  prices. 

In  the  partial  reflation  period  since  last 
spring,  the  administrative  inflation  appears 
to  have  continued  along  with  some  reflation 
of  market-dominated  Industrial  prices,  a 
compound  movement  which  has  been  masked 
in  the  wholesale  price  index  by  the  offset- 
ting fall  in  tbe  Indexes  of  farm  and  food 
products  as  the  particular  scarcities  of  last 
spring  have  disappeared. 

In  the  light  of  these  facta.  X  do  not  tbink 
the  Economic  Report  of  the  President  Is  war- 
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ranted  In  stating  that,  "We  may  Jtutlflably 
take  satisfaction  in  the  fsct  that  the  price 
level  has  been  reasonably  steady  of  late" 
(P-4). 

Also  I  do  not  accept  the  statement  of  the 
Economic  Report  that,  "We  may  Justifiably 
take  satisfaction  In  the  Increases  already 
achieved  In  employment,  production,  and 
Incomes  (p.  4).  Rather,  the  failure  of 
recovery  to  continue  is  s  cause  for  some 
alarm.    Consider  the  present  situation. 

As  Is  true  of  most  recessions,  a  part  of  tbe 
recent  recession  was  a  contraction  of  inven- 
tory. In  recovery,  the  reversal  of  inventory 
contraction  and  the  rebuilding  of  inventories 
Is  an  Important  factor  in  contributing  to  a 
renewal  of  demand.  But  In  the  partial  re- 
covery to  date,  contraction  of  Inventories 
had  ceased  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1957  and  the  rebuilding  of  inventories 
Is  likely  to  be  spread  over  a  much  longer 
period.  As  a  result  most  o'.  the  Impetus  for 
recovery  to  be  expected  Irom  this  source 
has  spent  Itself.  Nor  Is  there  a  sign  of 
greatly  expanded  private  Investment.  And 
yet  unemployment  Is  slgr  Iflcantly  greater 
than  It  was  a  year  ago  and  during  the  last 
three  months  recovery  hai:  Just  kept  pace 
with  the  normal  growth  In  the  labor  force. 
For  three  months  there  has  been  no  prog- 
ress toward  the  recovery  of  full  employ- 
ment. Apparently  In  the  presence  of  the 
tight  money  policy  the  Federal  deficit,  now 
running  at  the  annual  rate  of  $6  or  87  bil- 
lion a  year.  Is  all  that  is  keeping  us  from 
renewed  recession  and  greater  unemploy- 
ment. 

This  seems  to  me  to  pose  a  major  dilemma. 
The  tight  money  policy  «as  appropriately 
adopted  In  1955.  when  there  was  heavy  de- 
mand for  capital  goods,  and  tf  the  Inflation 
after  early  1956  had  been  a  product  of  a 
general  excess  of  demand,  the  continuance 
of  the  tight  mpney  policy  would  have  been 
called  for.  But  a  contraction  of  demand  to 
control  an  administrative  Inflation  is  to  limit 
expansion  and  force  recession.  Of  course.  It 
would  be  possible,  by  llml-,lng  demand,  to 
prevent  a  rise  in  the  avenge  of  wholesale 
prices  by  forcing  down  market-dominated 
prices  enough  to  offset  the  rise  In  adminis- 
tration-dominated prices  as  clearly  happened 
between  the  second  quarter  of  1957  and  that 
of  1958.  But  this  Is  to  place  the  burden  of 
price  stability  on  small  business,  farmers,  and 
the  unemployed.  Also,  the  evidence  suggests 
that  this  does  not  stop  the  administrative 
Inflation;  it  only  masks  It.  And  If  recovery 
occurs,  the  reflation  of  miu'ket -dominated 
prices  win  unmask  the  administrative  infla- 
tion  that  has  already  occurred. 

Some  people  have  8Uggest<Hl  that,  because 
of  administrative  inflation,  we  have  to  choose 
between  price  stability  and  underemploy- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  lull  employment 
and  creeping  administrative  inflation  on  the 
other.  These  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
only  choices.  I  believe  It  Is  well  within  our 
power  to  bring  about  both  full  employment 
and  a  stable  price  level.  I  hope  that  your 
committee  will  examine  the  p-oblem  as  I  have 
outlined  It  and,  if  you  agree  with  the  sub- 
stance of  my  concltislons,  will  undertake  to 
resolve  this  dilemma.  Further,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that,  in  searching  for  a  solution, 
you  distinguish  between  (1)  temporary 
measures  which  would  allow  the  expansion 
of  demand  through  fiscal  and  monetary 
means  without  engendering  further  adminis- 
trative inflation  even  though  such  measures 
might  not  have  long  run  vtUue  and  (2)  a 
more  permanent  solution  which  Is  likely  to 
develop  only  out  of  extensive  study  of  the 
problem  and  Is  not  likely  to  be  a  simple 
solution  if  the  Talues  of  free  enterprise  and 
the  efSciencles  of  big  bxislness  are  to  be  pre- 
served. 


tAblZ    rOB    CHAKT  X 

1942-1953 

Slide  rule 
tricosurc 
Weight :  of  change 

3.0     Lumber  and  wood  products -|-165 

13.5     Metal  and  metal  products 4-95 

12.7     Processed  foods -f-77 

19.3  Machinery   and   motive    prod- 

ucts       4-72 

7.7  Fuel,  power,  and  lighting  ma- 

terials   65 

10.7     Farm  products -}-64 

2.6     Nonmetalllc   minerals 4- 60 

1.4     Hides,     skins,     leather,     and 

leather  products 4-54 

5.8  Chemicals  and  allied  products.  -1-52 
4.2     Furniture  and  other  household 

durables 4-49 

2.4  Tobacco    manufacturers    and 

bottled  beverages -f-46 

7.5  Textile  products  and  apparel..  4-41 

1.6  Rubber  and  rubber  products.  -(-24 

92.4  Wholesale  price  index 4-72 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  total  weights  do  not  add  to  100  be- 
cause 1947  weights  were  used  and  before  1947 
there  was  no  Index  for  pulp,  paper,  and  allied 
products  and  the  miscellaneous  products  was 
not  comparable.  Their  combined  weights 
amounted  to  7.6  points. 

TABLE  FOB  CHAKT  n 

1942-47 

Slide  rule 

measure 

of  change 

8.0  Lumber  and  wood  products -f  106 

10.7  Farm  products 4-69, 

12.7  Processed   foods -(-66 

1.4  Hides,  skins,  leather,  and  leather 

products -|-56 

7.5  Textile  products  and  apparel: 4-46 

5.8     Chemicals  and  allied  products -i-46 

13. 5     Metals  and  metal  products -|-41 

7.7     Fuel,  power,  and  lighting  mate- 
rials       -|-37 

19.3  Machinery    and     motive    prod- 

ucts       -f-30 

2.6  Nonmetalllc    minerals -f-27 

4.2     F^irnlture   and  other   household 

durables -|-26 

2.4     Tobacco  manufacturers  and  bot- 
tled   beverages -(-23 

1.6     Rubber  and  rubber  products — 2 

92.4  Wholesale  price  index -f-50 

(See  footnote  table  for  chart  I.) 
Soiu-ce:   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

TABLZ    FOa    CHAST   XU 

1953-1957 

Slide  rule 

measure 

of  change 

13.5     Metal  and  metal  products 4-19 

19.3     Machinery  and  motive  products-   4-19 
1.6     Rubber  and  rubber -products 4- 16 

2.6  Nonmetalllc    minerals -|-14 

6.2     Pulp,    paper    and    allied    prod- 
ucts   -f  11 

2.4     Tobacco  manufacturers  and  bot- 
tled beverages -f  9 

7.7  Fuel,    power    and    lighting    ma- 

terials      -^-^ 

4.2     Furniture  and  other  household 

durables -f  7 

6.8  Chemicals  and  allied  products..  4-4 
12.7    Processed  food -f-i 

1.4  Hides,       skins.       leather       and 

leather  products -f  1 

3.0    Lumber  and  wood  products —1 

7.5  Textile  products  and  apparel —2 

10.7     Farm  products. —6 

2.4     Miscellaneous  products —8 

^—^—  '  ^  —^—^ 

ICKl.O  Wholesale  ^irloe  Index -f  6.8 

Source :  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


TABU    FOB   CHAKT   XT 

1953-October  1959 

Slide  rule 
measure 
of  change 
S.9     Finished     and     semifinished 

steel 4-37 

19.3     Machinery  and  motive  prod- 
ucts      4-22 

5.7  Fabricated  steel  products 4-20 

1.6    Rubber  and  rubber  products.     -(-17 

2.6  Nomnetalllc    minerals 4- 15 

5.2     Pulp,  paper  and  allied  prod- 
ucts      -f-13 

2.4     Tobacco     manufactures     and 

bottled    beverages 4-11 

4.2     Furniture   and   other    house- 
hold   durables 4-8 

3.9     Metal    and    metal    products 

(except  steel) -)-5 

12.7     Processed  foods 4-5 

6.8  Chemicals    and    allied    prod- 

ucts        -(-4 

7.7  Fuel,     power     and     lighting 

materials -(-3 

1.4  Hides,     skins,     leather     and 

leather  products -(-3 

3.0     Lumber  and  wood  products -f-0.  5 

7.5  Textile  products  and  apparel.  —4 
10.7     Farm    products —5 

2.4     Miscellaneous    products —7 

100.0  Wholesale  price  index.       4-8.0 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

(1)  Contains:  Foundry  and  forged  prod- 
ucts; metal  containers;  hardware;  fabricated 
structural  metal  products;  fabricated  non- 
structural metal  products.  The  weighted  in- 
dex resulting  from  combining  these  separate 
Indexes  contains  some  nonsteel  products 
which  could  be  removed  by  a  more  detailed 
segregation  but  Is  not  likely  to  alter  the  index 
Elgniflcantly. 

(2)  Contains:  Iron  ore;  iron  and  steel 
scrap;  pig  and  ferro  alloys;  nonferrous 
metals:  plimiblng  equipment;  beating  equip- 
ment. The  resulting  weighted  Index  con- 
tains some  items  of  steel  particularly  in 
pliunbing  and  heating  equipment  which  In- 
volve both  steel  and  other  metals  particularly 
cast  iron.  Since  nonferrous  metals  consti- 
tute 20  percent  of  the  weight  in  the  com- 
bined index  the  steel  inclusions  cannot  sig- 
nificantly influence  the  index. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  excel- 
lent letters  commenting  on  Dr.  Means' 
analysis,  one  by  Eugene  Havas.  which 
appeared  in  the  February  19  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  and  the  other  by 
Barrow  Lyons,  of  Independent  Features, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  Feb.  19,  1959] 

"Those  AoMDrisTsaKD  Pkices" 
Congratulations  on  yovir  forceftil  editorial 
of  February  8  on  "Those  Administered  Prices" 
and  Bernard  D.  Nosslter's  lucid  presentation 
of  this  new  type  of  inflation. 

You  have  performed  a  great  public  service 
by  printing  Dr.  Gardiner  Means'  charts  com- 
paring the  administrative-type  inflation  of 
1953-58  with  the  wartime  Inflation  of  1942-47, 
so  that  the  average  man  can  understand 
what  is  plaguing  us  and  could  urge  Congress 
to  do  something  about  it. 

It  is  clear  from  E>r.  Means'  conclusions  that 
the  steel  induiitry  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
not  only  the  wage  increases  granted  to  Its 
employees,  but  much  more.    Indeed,  in  the 
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la«t  10  yean  the  leader  of  the  steel  Industry, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Increased  its 
dividend  fourfold  from  4  or  5  percent  to 
18  percent,  reinvested  more  than  $1,250  mil- 
lion from  undistributed  profits,  set  up  a 
pension  fund  of  $1  billion,  and  wrote  off 
a)x)Ut  $2  billion  In  normal  and  accelerated 
depreciation. 

No  wonder  that  the  equity  of  the  United 
Sr.ates  Steel,  which  was  valued  at  about  $550 
million  by  the  stock  market  in  1948,  increased 
to  about  95  billion  at  cxirrent  stock  exchange 
prices.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  story  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  which  Increased  its 
dividends  in  the  period  of  1947  to  1957  from 
6  to  28  percent. 

These  two  corporations  are  producing  about 
half  of  the  total  of  the  steel  output  and 
dictate  the  price  policy  of  the  industry.  Had 
they  refiised  to  increase  their  prices  in  Au- 
gust 1968,  following  the  announcement  of  a 
•4-60  per  ton  increase  of  the  other  companies 
such  as  Armco  Steel,  Jones-Laughlln.  Re- 
public Steel,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  price 
increases  would  have  been  rescinded  by  these 
lesser  producers. 

Whether  some  of  the  less  efficient  marginal 
steel  companies  needed  the  increase  to  main- 
tain profitable  operation  is  debatable;  what 
is  certain  is  that  some  of  the  big  companies 
such  as  United  States  Steel,  Bethlehem,  Re- 
public, etc.,  did  not  need  it.  Unless,  of 
course,  we  are  willing  to  acquiesce  that 
United  States  Steel  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
neoded  to  earn  close  to  100  percent  on  their 
equity  capital  < before  taxes)  or  that  they 
needed  to  continue  to  pay  a  dividend  of  18 
or  28  percent.  Inaugurated  in  the  prosperous 
years  of   1956-57. 

The  average  man  does  not  realize  that  the 
so-called  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $0.75 
for  Ufl.  Steel,  or  $0  60  for  Bethlehem  Steel 
corresponds  to  18  percent  or  28  percent  be- 
cause the  1100  par  value  stock  was  split  in 
1949  and  in  1955  to  the  ratio  of  1  to  6  In  the 
case  of  U.S.  Steel  and  1  to  12  in  the  case  of 
Bethlehem  Steel.  In  the  first  half  of  1957. 
when  the  steel  industry  operated  at  about  90 
percent  capacity,  these  two  companies  earned 
more  than  100  percent  on  their  equities  be- 
fore taxes,  and  at  the  present  more  than  80 
percent  operating  capacity  they  are  approxi- 
mating that  high  profit  ratio  again. 

Is  it  surprising  that  in  face  of  such  high 
profits  steelworkers  are  restless  and  want  an- 
other wage  increase  in  the  coming  negotia- 
tions this  spring?  They  can  point  to  the 
huge  benefits  the  managers  are  obtaining 
from  their  stock  options.  The  annual  re- 
port of  U.S.  Steel  states  that  options  were 
granted  at  $18.50  per  share  in  1953.  These 
shares  are  now  quoted  around  $90.  so  that 
in  6  years  there  Is  a  capital  gain  of  500  per- 
cent, a  free  ride  on  the  waves  of  administered 
price  Inflation. 

Tills  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  big  corporations  have  a  vested 
Interest  to  make  good  on  their  stock  option 
and  that  their  pricing  practices  are  not  un- 
related to  their  own  Interest,  which  is  not 
identical  with  the  public  Interest. 

That  such  a  situation  calls  for  action  by 
Congrrcss  is  obvious.  It  is  useless  to  hope 
that  either  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Re.<;erve 
System  or  budgetary  measures,  however 
sound  and  necessary  they  are  by  themselves, 
can  stop  inflation  spurred  by  administrative 
price  Increases.  The  executive  officers  of  the 
giant  corporations  cannot  be  unbiased  Judges 
of  what  is  good  for  the  country,  when  their 
actions  of  raising  prices  could  so  enhance 
their  private  fortunes. 

'  Secretary  Anderson,  testifying  before  the 
Joint  congressional  committee,  said  that 
when  speculation  is  safe  and  saving  Is  a 
gamble,  the  country  is  in  a  bad  way.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  true.  Let  us  hope  that  Sec- 
retary Anderson  will  act  in  accord  with  his 
wise  statement  and  present  Congress  with 
effective  measures  to  stop  the  free  rkle  on 
Inflation. 
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He  can  do  that  by  taxing  profits  realized 
on  stock  options  at  regular  Income  tax  rates, 
instead  of  the  25  percent  capital  gain  rates. 
He  can  propose  Laxes  for  stock  splits  which 
are  characteristic  of  an  inflationary  psy- 
chology: that  it  is  safe  t<5  speculate  and 
foolish  to  save  or  Invest  in  Government 
bonds. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to 
achieve  price  stability,  balanced  budget,  and 
last  but  not  least  the  easier- and  less  expen- 
sive refinancing  of  the  J80  billion  Govern- 
ment debt  due  in  a  year,  will  be  In  vain  If 
no  appropriate  measures  are  taken  to  end 
the  now  prevailing  administrative  pricing 
practices  In  the  steel  Indu.stry.  Another 
steel  price  lncrea;,c  in  July  1959.  would  fur- 
ther impair  the  present  dlscqulltbrium  of 
our  economy  and  the  soundness  of  the  dollar. 

EUGE.NE    HaVAS. 

Washington. — A  simple  chart  produced  for 
the  Kefauver  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  has  created  a  more 
disturbing  effect  upon  the  professional  polit- 
ical mind  than  arythlng  that  has  happened 
since  the  November  elections.  Matter  of 
fact,  it  is  one  of  -.he  most  lm(>ortant  bits  of 
economic  evidence  telling  what  is  rotten 
with  the  American  economy  ever  published. 
This  nasty  Utt.e  chart  shows  that  since 
1953  the  only  si.bsantlal  increases  which 
have  occurred  In  the  wholesale  price  index 
have  been  in  the  highly  concentrated 
(monopolized)  industries.  This  Is  something 
hard  to  face  and  admit— at  least  for  a  lot 
of  people. 

Steel  lends  the  procession  with  an  in- 
crease of  37  percent  In  the  6  years  encom- 
passing 1953-58  (The  figures  stop  at  Octo- 
ber 1958  )  Machinery  and  motive  equip- 
ment come  next  with  a  boost  of  22  percent; 
fabricated  steel  next  with  21   percent. 

Then,  in  the  following  order,  ranging 
downward  between  20  and  10  percent  follow 
rubber,  non-metallic  minerals,  pulp  and 
paper,  tobacco  and  beverages.  These  ure  the 
chief  culprits  responsible  for  the  rise  In 
wholesale  prices,  and  refiected  in  thoii.sands 
of  retail  items. 
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THE  MINOR  OmNDFJUJ 

Then  there  are  four  groups  in  which 
monopoly  is  only  partial  — where  there  re- 
mains a  degree  of  price  competition.  The 
increase  In  the  wholesale  price  Index  for 
these  ranges  between  8  and  3  percent.  They 
are  furniture,  me;  al  products  other  than 
steel,  chemicals,  fuel,  and  power  In  this 
same  class  is  the  pr  )cessed  fo<xis  Indu.stry,  In 
which  competition  still  exist*.  Also  but 
showing  much  smaller  price  liicre.ases  in  the 
6  ye.Trs.  are  hides  and  leather  products,  and 
lumber  and  wood  products -the  Lost  show- 
ing virtually  no  Infl  itlon. 

Three  Industry  gioups  show  falling  prices 
since  1953— texiiUs  and  apparel,  farm 
products,  and  mlsc^'llaneous  products.  The 
last,  which  comprises  many  small,  com- 
petitive industries  In  which  there  are  many 
participants,  is  the  low  man  on  the  totem 
pole.  In  the  miscellaneous  group  the  price 
decline  Is  7  j>ercer.t.  reJlectlng  the  plight 
of  the  small  busincssmaan  in  general  The 
farmer  fared  only  slightly  better.  Whole- 
sale farm  prices  drtpped  4  percent  In  the  6 
years.  In  all  of  tiiese  Industries  there  is 
active  competition. 

An  Illuminating  sidelight  upon  the  chart 
is  another  which  shows  that  between  the 
period  1942-47  all  of  the  largest  Increases 
were  in  the  Industries  in  which  competition 
existed,  while  somewhat  more  moderate  ad- 
vances were  made  in  the  prlce-admlnlstered 
Industrie.-?,  those  Ir  which  monopoly  con- 
trols are  exercised. 

The  point  Is  that  the  1942  47  period  waa 
one  of  commodity  scarcity  in  which  market 
conditions  caused  prices  to  rise.  The  1953-58 
period  has  been  one  of  commodity  avail- 
ability, in  which  the  free  market  Industries 
have    been    hit   by    price   declines,    but    the 


monopolized     industries     have     relentlessly 
pushed  prices  upward  despite  plentiful  sup- 

plies. 

CREDIT  TO   GARDINER   MEANS 

The  author  of  these  charts  was  Dr.  Gard< 
iner  C.  Means.  25  years  ago  a  leading  Oovem- 
ment  ecoonmist,  who  became  associated  with 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  in 
1940  as  its  chief  research  economist.  Until 
recently  E>r.  Means  has  remained  with  this 
group,  regarded  as  the  •leftwlng"  of  the  Big 
Business  "progressives."  Eric  Johnston  wax 
its  organizer. 

It  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Dr.  Means  in 
the  19308  that  revealed  the  disastrous  effect 
of  administered  prices  in  driving  the  great 
depression  to  its  lowest  depths.  In  his  most 
recent  revelation  he  again  casts  a  search- 
light upon  the  problem  of  administered 
prices — showing  how  the  inflexibility  of 
monopoly-dominated  industries  almost  in- 
evitably Increases  unemplo>-ment.  This 
time  it  is  because  prices  have  been  forced 
higher  In  the  face  of  receding  demand;  and 
now.  although  demand  is  improving,  mo- 
nopoly places  a  brake  upon  recovery. 

ECONOMIC    MERRY-GO-ROUND 

While  the  Means  charts  have  .nade  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  economists,  and  upon 
those  politicians  who  understand  charts, 
they  are  not  the  tools  with  which  elecUons 
are   won 

So  bfjth  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
are  golns  to  prove  what  is  wrong  with  the 
economy  With  the  full  support  of  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress  will  sta^  a 
full-dre.ss  Investi^iatlon  of  the  situation  Of 
course.  It  will  be  searchli.g  and  nonpartisan. 
One  ran  hardly  expect  It  to  be  blpartUan. 
for  dc^jjerate  wrangling  and  obstruction 
between  oppjstte  camps  is  virtually  tnevi. 
table. 

The  forthcoming  Investigation  has  been 
compared  with  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Temixirary  National  E.^onomlc  Committee 
between  1949  and  1051  Those  comprised 
one  of  the  most  se.irching  inquiries  Into  our 
economy  ever  made  by  Congress.  But  the 
press  did  not  follow  the  story  very  closely, 
and  the  war  came  along  before  findings 
could  be  dipestid  and  publicized;  so  the 
public  nc\er  knew  much  about  the  TNEC 
luvestl_,atlon 

REPt•^Ll^^N    INVE-STICATION 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Elsenhower 
has  appointed  Vice  I'resldent  Richard  M. 
Nixon  as  chairman  of  r  Cabinet  committee 
to  explore   and    expo.se   the   problems   of   in- 

Datioii 

There  ran  be  little  doubt  that  orgnnized 
labor  will  be  held  accountable  for  a  large 
part  of  what  alls  us  Already  the  tocsin  is 
being  rung  over  the  decline  in  foreign  trade-- 
all  organized  labor's  fault  for  demanding 
higher  wages,  and  thus  outprlcing  the  rest 
of  the  world  We  should  have  lower  wage 
standards,  so  that  we  can  compete  in  the 
mad  scramble  of  International  competition, 
especially  with  Russia,  it  is  claimed. 

Few  men  are  able  to  understand  the  intri- 
cacies of  mexlern  economic  thought  and  doc- 
trine. The  testimony  of  experts  is  taken 
with  large  chunks  of  mental  rocksalt  be- 
cause of  the  well-known  habit  of  many  econ- 
omists to  defend  a  point-of-vlew.  rather  than 
to  speak  as  independent  scientUts.  Even  the 
college  economists  are  not  exempt  from  this 
charge  in  many  instances,  especially  since 
big  business  has  urged  industrial  support  of 
university  financial  foundations.  Thus,  the 
public  is  confused. 

THE    people's  D»8TINCTB 

Yet,  despite  the  economic  smog  generated 
by  the  conflicting  experts,  despite  the  de- 
pendency of  the  great  media  of  mass  oom- 
munication  upon  the  advertising  dollar, 
somehow  the  people,  in  time,  get  a  sense  of 
what  is  going  on. 
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In  countries  where  democratic  tradition  Is 
less  flrmly  rooted  than  in  the  United  States 
the  result  of  mass  intuition  can  be  violent 
revolution.  We  have  seen  this  happen  re- 
cently in  Cuba.  In  the  United  Stat^  a  po- 
litical and  economic  cleansing,  such  as  oc- 
curred in  1932,  comes  by  peaceful  methods. 

Although  the  people  are  becoming  very 
uneasy,  we  are  generally  still  too  comfortable 
for  drastic  action,  most  observers  believe. 
Monopoly  is  still  quite  safe. 

Harvey  O'Connor,  author  of  The  Empire  of 
Oil,  writing  recently  on  the  visit  of  Fidel 
Castro  to  Venezuela  compariKt  that  visit  to 
the  one  Argentina's  President,  Prondizi  made 
to  the  United  States.  O'Connor's  comment 
is  searching.  He  asks:  "Where  is  hope  to  be 
found?  In  the  hearts  of  the  people,  or  in 
the  Treasuries  of  Washington  and  Wall 
Street?" 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  I  Mr.  Kuchel]  if  there 
Is  any  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, so  that  I  might  have  a  very  brief 
opportunity  to  inquire  int-D  the  matter. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr  President.  I 
sufigest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  cleric  wiU  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Cleric  preceded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered.  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  ad- 
journment until  Thursday  of  this  week 
at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  3 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m  )  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Thursday.  February  26,  1959,  at  12 
o'clo<;k  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

/^  Monday,  FKiimvin   2^5,  ID.V.) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'cIoc:k  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DO ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Kings  5:  1:  He  also  uas  a  mighty 
JTian  in  valour. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  we 
have  assembled  here  to  commemorate 
the  birthday  of  George  Washington 
whom  we  reverently  and  affectionately 
call  the  Father  of  His  Country. 

Our  minds  and  hearts  expand  with 
gratitude  and  pride  when  we  think  of 
his  spirit  of  adventure,  his  fortitude  in 
times  of  hardship,  and  his  fidelity  to  the 
principles  of  righteousness  and  Justice 
which  inspired  him  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  Colonists. 

We  thank  Thee  above  all  for  his 
forcible  spirit  and  devout  faith  which 
sent  him  down  on  his  knees  in  prayer 


in  order  that  he  might  know  how  to 
march  in  step  with  the  eternal  will  and 
wisdom  of  God. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  19,  1959,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resoltttion  84 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  OCQcer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  resp>ect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the  Senate, 
at  the  conclusion  of  its  business  today,  ad- 
journ until  Monday  next. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for 
in  the  act  of  August  5.  1939.  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain records  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment." for  the  disposition  of  execu- 
tive papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  num- 
bered 59-6. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  or- 
der of  the  House  of  February  16,  1959, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginial,  Mr.  MogRE,  to  read 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  MOORE  read  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing   the  tender  of  service 


which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  oflBce  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  cf 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  myself;  and.  every  day,  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonished 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any 
circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value 
to  my  services  they  were  temporarj',  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe  that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does 
not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  inviolable  attachment  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable   to   mislead   amidst   appearances 
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sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — In  situations 
In  which  not  imfrequently.  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticism, — the  constancy  of  your  support 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  Idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  frt^e  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained—that its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  ipeople  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing It  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me.  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  yoiur  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
siilt  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  yoiu- 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  yoj 
can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  cotmsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  it.  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  Is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  It  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  Immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  yoiu*  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladliun 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  Jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can. 


in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  Independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering,  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  pow- 
erfully they  addressed  themselves  to  your 
sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by 
those  which  apply  more  immediately  to 
your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of  our 
country  finds  the  most  commanding  mo- 
tives for  carefully  guarding  and  preserv- 
ing the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  Inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  conunercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigor- 
ated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  Increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
eqijally  adapted.  -The  east,  in  a  hks  in- 
teroourse  with  the  west,  already  finds, 
ancf  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
Interior  communications  by  land  anl 
water,  will  more  and  m.cre  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  honrie. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  end  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
infiuence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength ;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
Intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 


peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rlvalship 
alone  would  be  sufQcient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious  to 
Uberty.  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty. 
In  this  servse  it  is.  that  your  union  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 
liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation>in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
icsue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerfuland  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting" all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  will  always  bft 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations.— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  inter- 
ests and  views.  One  of  the  expedients 
of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  Is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
agaiitst  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  In 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign    relations,    towards    confirming 
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their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  Will  they  not 
henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if 
such  they  are.  who  would  silver  them 
from  their  brethren  and  comiect  them 
with  aliens? 

To  the  eflflcacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
IS  indis[>ensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  ol  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  Intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efflcacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed. 
adopted  upon  full  investiRation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  Iree  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
Its  own  amendment,  has  a  Jusr,  claim  to 
your  confldence  and  your  supF<ort.  Re- 
.spect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
Its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power,  and  the  ritjht  of  the  people  to 
e.stabli.sh  government,  presup:x)se  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  funoamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
.serve  to  organize  faction,  to  pive  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and.  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
'ous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
origan  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 


present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  si^ecious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  involved, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  charac- 
ter of  goverrunents.  as  of  other  human 
institutions: — that  experience  is  the  sur- 
est standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
country: — that  facility  in  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion, exposes  to  perF>etual  change  from 
the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion:  and  remember,  especially,  that 
for  the  efiBcient  management  of  your 
common  interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect 
security  of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  goverrunent, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  of 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  jjarty  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  imder  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness.  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and.  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  or  party  are  suflQclent  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  It. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 


istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  p>art 
against  another ;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  infiuence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of  party 
passions.  Thus-Xhe  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are'suiijected  to  the  p>oUcy 
and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Uberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  goverrunents  of  a  mo- 
narchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  pop- 
ular character,  in  goverrmients  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. 
From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit 
for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the 
effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A 
fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a 
unifonn  vigilance  to  prevent  it  bursting 
into  a  fiame.  lest  instead  of  warming,  it 
should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoidmg  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  pKJwer  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  p>olitical  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  differ- 
ent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  pubhc  weal  against 
invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modern; 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
it  be  corzected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation ; 
for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be 
the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  custom- 
ary weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precede^ft  must 
always  greatly  overbalance  inuprermanent 
evil  any  pxartial  or  tranj^t  benefit 
which  the  use  can  at  anv/ume  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositiODs^d  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute 
of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and 
to  cherish  them.    A  volume  could  not 
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trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for.property, 
for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of 
religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  Instruments  of  Investiga- 
tion In  courts  of  j  ustlce  ?  And  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  pecuhar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  Is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
Importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  It  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  er^er- 
tions.  in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  cooperate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
Is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difflculties) .  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  In  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  It  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but.  In  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 


dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  Its  virtue?  The 
ex[>eriment,  at  least  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing Is  more  essential  than'  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an 
habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  pa.ssion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  In  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  scase  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamjjer  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  Influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 


powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  sateUIte  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence.  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens.)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  It  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided.  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  tliey  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  Uable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  Its 
tools  and  dup>es  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  In 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  enpagements.  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:  Here  let 
us  stop. 

Euroi>e  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwi.se  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course  If  we  remain  one  people. 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
Injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rlvalshlp.  Interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  Is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
p>ermanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  It, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by    suitable    establishments,    on    a    re- 
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spectable  defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  Interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
Kcntle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  Intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
IS  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
tere.stcd  favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance. 
It  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
ran  be  no  preater  error  than  to  expect. 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  Is  an  Illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  jast  pride 
ounht  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  an  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  pa.ssions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  fiom  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
.some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
pood;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofScial 
duties.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is.  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsistins  war 
in  Europe;  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793.  is  the  Index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approvinc  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it.  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 


tain it  with  mcd?ration.  perseverance, 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only 
observe  that,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far 
from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
ca.-^es  in  which  it  is  free  to  act.  to  main- 
tain Inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  eBfleavcr  to  pain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it. 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
scr.sible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitipate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its 
service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incomp>etent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relyinc  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several 
generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleasing 
expectation  that  retreat  In  which  I 
proml.'^e  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
th"  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  mid'^t  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign Influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dancers. 

Geo.  Washington. 

United  Statcs, 

ITth  September.  1736. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  its  being  considered  a  precedent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  In  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tive  program  and  any  sp3cial  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Ikard,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
February  25, 1959. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. February  24,  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


E:vECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

604.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  informa- 
tion on  the  amounts  of  assistance  furnished 
to  Yugoslavia  during  the  fiscal  year  1958. 
pursuant  to  section  143  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

605.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation, entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section, 
508(b)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1508);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  on  plans 
for  works  of  Improvement  for  the  Walnut 
Creek  watershed.  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Gray's  Creek  watershed,  Mississippi,  upper 
Wabash  watershed.  Ohio,  and  Salt  Creek 
w.Ttrrshed.  Oklahom.i,  pursuant  to  section 
5  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  1005); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

607.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
vncTce.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled,  "a  bill  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  E>ppart- 
ment  of  Commprce";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

608.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  profjosed  legis- 
lation, entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  an- 
nual audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  au- 
thorities created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  the 
filllr.g  of  vacancies  in  the  membership 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes":  to  the  Com- 
ml't-e  on  Public  Works. 

609.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Defense,  tran.smitting  a  report  setting 
forth  the  financial  condition  of  working  capi- 
tal funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
June  30.  1958.  and  the  results  of  their  opera- 
tion for  the  year  then  ended,  pursuant  to 
Eoction  405{C(  of  the  N.Ttional  Security  A"t 
of  1947.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

610  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  Wright  Brothers  National 
Memorial,  N.C.,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

611.  A  letter  from  the  Sacretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
liquidation  fund.  Treasury  Department  ac- 
tivities, for  the  period  ended  December  31, 
1958,  pursuant  to  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  Liquidation  Act,  as 
amended  (67  Stat.  230)  and  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  PR.  4633) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

612.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration   and    Naturalization   Service,    U.S. 
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Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  com- 
munication requesting  the  return  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  certain 
cases  which  had  previously  been  submitted 
under  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

613.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Suiall  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  reflecting  estimated  obligations  by 
principal  activities  of  the  Small  Bu'lness 
Administration  for  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31,  1958.  pursuant  to  section  10(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958  and  Public 
Laws  85  536  and  85-699;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banlcing  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 7.  86th  Congress  pertaining  to  Com- 
munist legal  subversion  (Rept.  No.  41).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1992.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  791  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title 
18.  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  42).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2978.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1870  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
district  courts  to  allow  additional  peremptory 
challenges  In  civil  cases  to  multiple  plain- 
tiffs as  well  as  multiple  defendants;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  43).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  79.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  permit  the  temporary  listing  and  cer- 
tification of  Citrus  Red  No.  2  for  coloring 
mature  oranges  under  tolerances  found  safe 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  so  as  to  permit  continuance  of 
established  coloring  practice  In  the  orange 
Industry  pending  congressional  consideration 
of  general  legislation  for  the  listing  and  cer- 
tification of  food  color  additives  under  safe 
tolerances;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
44).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  A8PINALL: 

H.R.  4845.  A  bill  to  permit  States  or  other 
duly  constituted  authorities  to  subject  per- 
sons to  liability  for  payment  of  property  taxes 
on  property  located  In  Federal  areas  within 
such  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    BAILEY: 

H.R.  4846.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  4847.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  petroleum  and  coal  reserves  within 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  4848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  admissions  tax  In  the  case  of 


events  for  the   benefit  of   a  society   for   the 
prevention    of    cruelty    to    children;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  BENTLEY: 
H.R.  4849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans by  the  Secretary  of  Defense   and    the 
Administrator    of    Veterans"    Affairs;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R  4850.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  b  of 
Section  60:  Preferred  Creditors;  subsectiort  e 
of  Section  67:   Liens  and  Fraudulent  Trans- 
fers;   and   subsection   e  of   Section   70:    Title 
to    Property;     of    the    Bankruptcy    Act     (11 
U.S.C.  96b.  107e.  and  llOe);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.4851  A  b^i  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Scrretury  of 
Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  settle  certain  claims  for  damape  to.  nr  loss 
of,.«|)roperty,  or  personal  Injury  or  death,  not 
cognizable  under  any  other  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4852.  A    bill    to    amend    Chapter    13: 
Wage  Earners"  Plans,  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY : 
H  R.  4i353    A  bill   to   amend   section   872  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901.  relating  to  indecent 
publications  in  the  District  of  Columbin;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  4854.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance   for   the   support    of    public   schools    by 
appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for    constructing    school    facilities    and    for 
teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  FOLEY: 
H.R.  4855.  A  bill  to  advance  officers  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  Army  to  the  highest  gen- 
eral officer  grade  for  which  they  latisfactorlly 
performed  the  duties  in  time  of  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  4856.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN: 
H.R.  4857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
exemption  from  the  admissions  tax  for 
athletic  games  benefltirg  crippled  or  retarded 
children  shall  apply  wliere  the  participants 
are  recent  graduates  of  designated  schools  or 
colleges  as  well  as  where  they  are  currently 
students  therein;  to  tho  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
H.R.  4858.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means.- 

H.R.  4859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938   as  amenied.  to  pro- 
vide for  lease  and  transfer  of  acreage  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  IKARD: 
H.R.  4860.  A    bill    to    provide    that   certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  In  Wise 
County.  Tex.,  shall  be  dls]x>eed  of  only  after 
giving   former    owners    a    reasonable    oppor- 
tunity to  repurchase  such  property;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 
H.R.  4861 .  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  assist- 
ance for  research,  surveys,  and  demonstra- 
tions In  the  field  of  education  which  Involve 
pupil  testing;   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 
H.R.  4862.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1231. 
272,  and  631  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  Iron  ore  royalties;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
H.R.  4863.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 


personal  exemption  for  a  foreign  student  who 
resides  In  his  home  while  in  the  United 
States  attending  high  school;  to  the  CXun- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4864.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
as  to  provide  Insurance  against  the  costs  of 
haspltal.  nursing  home,  and  surgical  service 
for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  svirvlvora 
insurance  benefits,  and   for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   MICHEL: 
H  R  4865    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
ration   of    the   occupational    tax    on   persons 
dealing   in    machlneguas   and   certain   other 
firearms,   to  reduce  occupational  and   trans- 
fe.    taxes   on   certain   weapons,   to   make   the 
transferor   and    transferee   Jointly    liable   for 
the  transfer  tax  on   firearms,  and   to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  definition  of  a  firearm; 
to  the  Committee  cm  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MILLS: 
HR  4866    A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract 
for   the   construction   of    works   of    Improve- 
ment  upon   request  of   local   organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    O'KONSKI: 
H  R  4867    A  bill  to  extend  wartime  rates 
of   compensation    to  veterans  and   their  de- 
pendents   for    ser/ice-connected    disabilities 
Incurred    during    periods    when    Individuals 
may  be  inducted  for  service  In  the  military 
or     naval    service     outside     the    continental 
limits   of   the  United  States  of   America;    to 
the  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr     PELLY: 
H  R  4868.  A   bill   to   provide   medical   care 
for  certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  ves- 
sel with  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of 
such  vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and   Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  4869.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Trading 
With    the   Enemy   Act.   as   amended;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    REUSS: 
H  R.  4870    A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  Its  more  effective 
administration,  and  to  bring  to  bear  an  In- 
formed public  opinion  upon  price  and  wage 
Increases  which  threaten  economic  stability; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operatlotui. 
By  Mr.  RILEY: 
H.R.  4871.  A  bill  to  repeal   the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  SIXES: 
H  R  4872    A  bill  amending  the  Jurisdiction 
of  district  courts  in  civil  actions  with  regard 
to  civil  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  California: 
H.R  4873  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
ration of  the  occupational  tax  on  persons 
dealing  In  machlneguns  and  certain  other 
firearms,  to  reduce  occupational  and  transfer 
taxes  on  certain  weapons,  to  make  the  trans- 
feror and  transferee  Jointly  liable  for  the 
transfer  tax  on  firearms,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  definition  of  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas: 
H.R.  4874.  A  bill  to  amend  section  334  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  farms  on  which  the 
farm-marketing  excess  of  wheat  Is  adjusted 
to  zero  because  of  underproduction  shall  be 
regarded  as  farms  on  which  the  entire 
amount  of  the  farm-marketing  ezceas  of 
wheat  has  been  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or 
stored  to  avoid  or  postpone  the  payment  of 
the  penalty;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 
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By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

HR  4875.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  color 
of  the  pavement  markings  shall  be  that  de- 
termined by  the  Individual  States  as  best 
accomplishing  objective^  under  local  driving 
c  mdltlotu;  to  the  c/mmlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

H  R.  4870.  A  bill  t<V  amend  section  30(a) 
of  the  Mineral  Leaslihg  Act  of  February  26, 
1020.  as  amended  /30  U.S.C.  187a).  to  pre- 
\ent  the  undeslr^le  division  of  oil  and  gas 
ir.-iseholds;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
siDd   Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  4877.  A  bill  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  de- 
ferring, and  canceling  certain  Irrigation 
chnrges  against  non-Indian  owned  lands  un- 
d^r  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    VAN  ZANDT: 

H  R  4878.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance  designed 
to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  In  economically 
depre.ssed  areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    VINSON: 

HR  4879.  A  bill  to  authorlvse  the  disposal 
of  the  Government-owned  long-lines  com- 
munication facilities  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H  R  4880  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  pen- 
sion for  the  widows  and  chlld'cn  of  veterans 
f)f  service  on  the  Mexican  bcrder  who  died 
while  entitled  to  compensat.on  for  a  dis- 
ability Incurred  In  such  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  4831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  meclianical  lighters 
for  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   WILSON: 

H  R.  4882.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide that  allowances  may  be  paid  thereunder 
for  the  transportation  of  dependents  in  con- 
nection with  a  permanent  change  of  station 
whether  or  not  a  change  of  residence  is  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  /irmed  Services. 

H  R.  4883.  A  bill  to  repeal  tie  excise  tax  on 
ainovjnts  paid  for  communica'.lon  services  or 
f.icilitles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
K!eans. 

H  R  4884.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  off  the  coast  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia shall  be  referred  to  as  the  Juan  Rod- 
rigues  Cabrillo  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4885.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1215  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Ctxle  to  equalize 
the  benefits  provided  for  retired  members  of 


the    Armed    Forces;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  4886.  A  bill  providing  for  the  amend- 
ment of  title  23,  section  131  of  the  United 
States  Code  (sec.  122  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1958),  to  clarify  the' said 
section  with  relation  to  miwiclpallties  and 
areas  zoned  under  the  laws  of  the  States, 
and  to  recognize  the  laws  of  the  States  re- 
lating thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  YA"rES : 

H.R.  4887.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  tariff  laws 
for  works  of  art  and  other  exhibition  mate- 
rial, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLIVER: 

H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  an 
atomic  power  reactor  demonstration  facility 
in  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  CANNON : 

H.  Res.  180.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  1960  appropriations  in  one  con- 
solidated bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.  Res.  181.  Resolution  to  amend  House 
Resolution  136.  86th  Congress,  agreed  to 
January  29.  1959;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  Precident  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  as  will  adequately 
and  annually  recompense  those  persons 
presently  engaged  in  the  Bristol  Bay  Fishery 
who  restrict  their  normal  fish  production  in 
the  national  Interest;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
urging  construction  of  Libby  Dam  in  two 
stages,  with  work  beginning  on  the  Initial 
stage  as  soon  as  possible  In  order  to  protect 
the  national  interest  in  water  and  water 
resources  rising  In  the  United  States,  and 
requesting  sufficient  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  Congress  exercising  Its  au- 
thority over  the  Federal  Communications 
Commi.ssion  to  insure  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  free  television  stations  in  Mon- 
tana; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  congressional  commit- 
tee to  Investigate  the  policies  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  so  that  further  loss 
of  employment  in  the  United  States,  at  a 
time  when  employment  Is  now  of  grave  con- 
cern, will  be  avoided;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

H.R.  4888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ComeUus 

Huang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

UR.  4E83.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anwar 

Amln   Anthony;    to   the    Committee   on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
H.R.  4890.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of    James 
Hawkins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HJS.4891.  A   bUl    for   the    relief    of   John 
Demetrios  Zeras;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H  R.  4892.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Anna 
Leone   de   Maglstris;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR.  4893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
R.  and  Alice  M,'  Reardon;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VTNSON: 
H.R.  4894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
Kaolin  Co.;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

"By  Mr.  WALTER : 
H  R.  4835.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Setsuko 
Kamakura;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
HR.  4896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
James  B.  McVey;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  pajsers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

85.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  Petition  of  citizens  of 
Coudersport  and  Roulette.  Potter  County.  Pa., 
urging  that  the  "temp>orary"  10  percent  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  telephone  charges  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

86.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Robert 
Brooks  Smith.  Campbc^ll.  Tex.,  relative  to  re- 
dress of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Forei^  Relations,  1796-1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  23. 1959 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday night  it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver 
an  address  before  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, at  Troy.  N.Y.  The  meeting  was 
a  very  interesting  one.    I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  excerpts  from  my  remarks 
on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FoRXiCN  Rexations,  1796-1959 

(Excerpts  of   text  prepared  for  delivery  by 
Senator  Wiley  before  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  Troy,  N.Y.,  Feb.  21,  1959,  at  7  pjn.) 
If    Washington    could   revisit    the    United 
States  today,  about  the  only  thing  he  would 
recognize  would  be  the  Institutions  of  the 
Government  which  he  helped  to  found  and 
of  which   he  was  the  first  Chief  Executive. 
In  every  physical  respect,  the  country  has 


changed  and  so  has  its  place  in  the  world, 
since  1796.  Indeed,  the  change  which  has 
occurred  in  these  163  years  is  greater  than 
the  change  which  had  occurred  in  all  the 
time  from  1796  back  to  Adam's  bite  out  of 
the  apple  In  the  Garden  of  Eiden.  This 
change  is  continuing,  and  at  an  accelerating 
pace. 

The  challenge  of  1796  was  whether  a  new 
and  relatively  weak  country,  with  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  new  and  revolutionary 
principles,  could  survive  In  a  skeptical  and 
largely  hostile  world.  The  challenge  of  1950 
is  whether  this  same  country,  now  grown  to 
be  the  richest  and  strongest  on  earth,  can 
adapt  itself  with  sufBcient  speed  and  flexi- 
bility to  the  rapidly  changing  world  environ- 
ment in  which  It  finds  Itself. 
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The  fact  that  Washington  would  still  rec- 
ognize the  Inatltutlona  of  hla  Government 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  aklU  and  wisdom  with 
which  he  and  his  contemporaries  laid  the 
foundations  for  those  Institutions.  The  tri- 
angular structure  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  proved  Itself  both  durable  and  flexible. 
It  has,  of  course,  grown  to  meet  the  new 
demands  with  which  It  has  been  confronted 
In  each  succeeding  generation  of  Its  exist- 
ence; but  at  the  same  time,  it  has  retained 
In  basic  form  the  beautiful  simplicity  with 
which  tlie  Founding  Fathers  endowed  it. 

Washington    became   President  at   a   time 
when  Bi'ltaln  and  Prance,  the  two  titans  of 
Europe,    were    engaged    in    bitter    struggle. 
They  were  entering  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Second  Hundred  Years  War,  and  neither  was 
ov  -rly  respectful  of  the  rights  of  the  Insig- 
nl.^cant  neutral  on  the  western  side  of  the 
At  antic.     From  the  long  history  of  European 
wars  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
Washington  correctly  sensed  that  a  policy  of 
neutrality — or    more    accurately   a    policy   of 
noninvolvement — was  most  lilcely  to  promote 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  by  no  means  certain,  as  Washing- 
ton assumed  the  Presidency,  that  the  United 
States  was  strong  enough  to  resist  Involve- 
ment In   the  European  war.     This   question 
was  still  In  doubt  at  the  end  of  Washing- 
ton's second  term,   and   he   recognized   this 
fact  In  his  farewell  address  when  he  said: 
"If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efRclent 
government,  the  period  la  not  far  ofT    •    •    • 
when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  re- 
solve  upon,    to   be   scrupulously   respected." 
Washington  hoped  that  the  period  was  not 
far  off;  he  knew  it  had  not  yet  arrived.    And 
In  fact,  within  less  than  two  decades  of  the 
farewell    address,    the    United     States    was 
drawn    Into    the    final    convulsion    of     the 
Anglo-French  war. 

In  the  same  sentence  which  I  have  Just 
quoted  from  his  Farewell  Address,  Washing- 
ton also  predicted  the  period  to  be  not  far 
off  "wheti  we  may  defy  material  Injury  from 
external  annoyance." 

"Why."  he  asked,  "forego  the  advantages 
of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our 
own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any 
part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  toils  of  European  amblitlon, 
rivalshlp,  i.<  merest,  humor,  or   caprice?" 

It  was,  ana  is.  a  good  question.  The  only 
trouble  Is  that  the  period  which  Washington 
foresaw  to  be  not  far  off — the  period  "when 
we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external 
annoyance" — has  come  and  gone.  Thanks  In 
part  to  the  benign  presence  on  the  hiqh  seas 
of  the  British  Navy,  we  enjoyed  such  a  pe- 
riod for  the  century  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I. 

But  Increasingly  since  1914.  the  onrush  of 
technology  has  ended  our  physical  isola- 
tion In  the  world.  And  It  has  corresponding- 
ly made  Impossible  a  policy  of  political  Iso- 
lation. 

Some,  who  were  not  convinced  of  this  by 
World  War  I.  were  convinced  by  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

Others,  who  were  not  convinced  by  Pearl 
Harbor,  were  convinced  by  Hiroshima. 

Others,  who  still  remained  skeptical,  were 
convinced  by  the  ICBM. 

And  fin;illy,  any  who  even  then  were  not 
convinced  must  certainly  have  been  per- 
suaded by  sputnik. 

This  snowballing  technology,  on  which  no 
Nation  has  a  monopoly.  Is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  biggest  political  problem  we  face  today; 
Indeed,  It  is  the  heart  and  core  of  that  prob- 
lem. 

It  haa  given  both  to  us  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  means  literally  ol  destroying  the 
human  race. 


It  has  awakened  the  aspirations  of  those 
two- thirds  of  the  human  race  who  for  cen- 
turies have  been  somi^.olent  under  the  pall 
of  a  deadening  and  all-pervading  poverty. 

It  has  made  a  better  life  p)OBSlble  for  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Asia  and  Africa; 
and,  through  Its  Improvements  In  communi- 
cations, it  has  made  it  possible  for  these 
millions  to  glimpse  the  better  life. 

It  has  likewise  made  possible  a  better  life 
for  us,  the  American  i^eople.  and  we  have 
been  enjoying  this  bet'^r  life.  Never  have 
so  many  lived  so  well. 

This  greater  material  well-being  may  have 
within  it  the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction 
unless  we  come  to  grips  with  the  implications 
of  technoTRgicnl  growth  I  nm  frank  to  say 
I  do  not  think  we  have  even  begun  to  glimpse 
those  implications. 

We  are  confronted,  literally,  with  a  choice 
between  life  and  death,  in  a  form  In  which 
it  has  never  been  presented  before.  If  It  Is 
death.  It  will  be.  as  I  .said,  total  death.  If 
it  is  life,  it  can  be — perhaps  we  can  even  say 
it  will  have  to  be — a  more  abundant  life  than 
has   ever    been    known. 

This  has  all  come  about  so  ranldly  that  we 
have  not  yet  ad  usted  cm  thinking  and  our 
habits  of  livint;  to  it.  Wliat  complicates  the 
matter  Is  that  this  chiini^'C  is  not  a  single 
Incident  in  hi^jry;  it  cannot  be  neatly 
bounded  in  time.  It  is  i  continuing  process, 
and  it  is  continuinf;  at.  a  rapidly  growing 
rate.  Great  a.~  has  b?cii  Its  progress  up  till 
now.  I  think  we  are  still  only  on  the  thresh- 
old of  this  technological  revolution.  And 
make  no  mistoke  about  it:  It  Is  by  far  the 
greatest,  the  most  portentlous  revolution  of 
all  time. 

The  possibilities,  and  the  problems,  which 
are  opened  up  to  us  by  this  revolution  are 
as  boundlcr?;  aa  the  revolution  Itself.  We  can 
content  ourselves  with  using  the  instruments 
It  gives  us  for  our  own  comfort  and  luxury 
and  can  for  a  period — I  lear  it  will  be  a  brief 
one — wallow  in  o\ir  private  swimming  pools, 
with  the  color  televlsicn  sets,  the  station 
wof^ons.  and  the  hl-fl  f^pparat'is  which  are 
spewed  out  by  our  ttchnolo^y  and  our 
Industry. 

Or,  we  can  use  the  i-.ew  tools  which  we 
have  acquired  to  secure  ur  own  place  in  the 
world  and  thereby  put  o.ir  rising  standard  of 
living  on  a  firmer  base.  For  example,  we 
can — and  we  must  use  our  new  .'otirces  of 
energy  to  provide  ourselves  with  better  mis- 
siles and  other  means  cf  defense.  But  we 
should  also  use  these  nt;w  sources  to  power 
the  kind  of  Irrigation  projects  which  will 
make  the  deserts  of  the  'vorld  bloom. 

We  can  use  our  new  found  knowledge  of 
electronics  to  bring  Steve  Allen  into  half 
the  living  rooms  of  America.  But  we  should 
also  use  this  same  knoweldge  to  communicate 
the  truth  about  ourselves  to  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  who  are  If.  ing  in  Intel- 
lectual darkness. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  technology 
has  now  put  into  the  hands  of  man  Instru 
mcnts  of  the  most  awful  potential  for  g'lod 
or  for  evil.  I  emphasize  that  these  instru- 
ments are  In  the  hands  ol  man;  they  are  not 
in  our  hands  alone.  Tliey  can  be  used.  I 
think — if  we  are  wise  enuugh — not  only  for 
strictly  technical  purposes,  but  also  for 
broader  sociological  purpioses.  Science  and 
technology.  In  other  words,  offer  one  means 
of  building  at  least  some  kind  of  a  bridge — 
fragile  though  It  may  b<; — between  us  and 
the  Russians.  One  advantage  of  this  ap- 
proach Is  that  It  Is  nonpolltlcal  and  em- 
phasizes the  things  that  are  common  to  all 
m>en.  Most  people  would  rather  be  well- 
fed  than  hungry,  warm  rather  than  cold, 
healthy  rather  than  sick.  There  Is  no  Ide- 
ology In  a  slide  rule,  or  hybrid  corn,  or  a  vial 
of  penicillin.  We  should  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity, however,  slight,  to  work  together  for 
constructive  purposes  rather  than  to  work 
separately  for  mutual  de.structlon. 


On  the  foreign  scene,  the  technological  rev- 
olution has  complicated  our  problems,  as  I 
have  described,  primarily  because  It  has 
transformed  conmaunlcattons.  transporta- 
tion, and  weap>ons. 

On  the  domestic  scene.  It  has  created  what 
may  well  be  an  even  bigger  problem.  At 
the  same  time  that  It  has  made  the  phjrsical 
side  of  life  easier.  It  has  made  the  Intellec- 
tual side  of  life  enormously  more  difflcult. 
The  educational  effort  which  miist  now  go 
Into  producing  a  scientist  or  an  engineer  is 
vastly  greater  than  what  was  required  even 
a  generation  ago.  But  even  so,  it  is  a  p-eat 
'  deal  easier  for  an  individual  to  become  a 
qualified  atomic  scientist  than  It  is  for  him 
to  become  a  qualified  atomic  statesman,  and 
I  hope  those  In  charge  of  our  school*  will 
keep  this  fact  in  m^nd. 

It  has  not  been  very  long  since  leisure  was 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  upper  class. 
The  technological  revolution  could  quite 
conceivably  reverse  that.  We  already  have 
a  situation  where  the  factory  laborer  works 
40  hours  a  week  and  spends  his  weekends  on 
the  golf  course  or  at  the  movies  or  Just  put- 
tering about  the  house;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  factory  manager  works  0  days  a 
week  and  spends  most  of  Sunday  worrying 
about  next  week.  The  Government  clerk 
works  a  40-hour  week:  his  boss  la  likely  to 
work  60  or  70  hours.  What  we  are  seeing,  I 
think,  is  a  reverse  twist  on  the  old  Marxist 
doctrine — life  Is  getting  easier  and  easier  for 
more  and  more  people  while  it  is  getting 
harder  and  harder  for  fewer  and  fewer.  This 
has  within  it  political  and  social  implica- 
tions of  the  most  profound  and  Incalculable 
nature. 

I  shBll  certainly  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
all  of  these  Implications,  but  let  me  com- 
ment in  passing  on  only  one  of  them,  and 
this  is  a  rather  superficial  one  It  Is  fre- 
quently said  these  days,  especially  since 
sputnik  went  up,  that  children  don*t  have 
to  work  hard  enough  in  school.  That  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  but  It  is  difflcult  for  me 
to  understand  how  a  father  can  logically 
exoect  his  child  to  vork  harder  than  the 
father  himself  does.  If  a  father  sets  an  ex- 
ample of  spending  Saturday  afternoon  In 
front  of  a  television  set,  does  he  really  expect 
his  son  to  spend  Saturday  afternoon  with  an 
algebra  book? 

I  dont  know  what  to  do  about  this,  or 
about  the  other  problems  I  have  mentioned. 
I  do  know  that  the  first  step  in  solving  a 
problem  is  to  define  it.  and  I  think  that 
we  haven't  yet  even  begun  to  define  some  of 
our  problems  very  precisely. 

Now  let  me  mention  Just  one  more  change 
which  has  occurred  since  Washington's 
time — this  on  a  somewhat  different  level 
from  those  I  have  been  talking  about.  In 
1790  the  budget  request  for  the  domestic 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  State  was  a 
little  less  than  $8,000.  This  included  the 
salary  of  the  Secretar, ,  which  was  t3.500, 
and  eight  employees— five  clerks,  a  French 
interpreter,  and  two  messengers.  In  addi- 
tion, it  Included  $691  to  pay  for  rent,  fire- 
wood, stationery,  and  newspapers. 

Congress  reduced  the  total  from  a  little 
less  than  $8,000  to  a  little  more  than  $6,000. 
In  1792  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Foreign 
Service— as  distinguished  from  the  domestic 
expenses  of  the  State  Department — was  $40.- 
000.  This  Included  the  cost  of  6  Ministers 
and  16  consular  officers  abroad. 

By  way  of  contrast,  in  the  President's 
budget  currently  before  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960  the  requests  for  the  SUte 
Department,  Including  both  its  foreign  and 
domestic  expenses,  total  $243  million.  To 
this  should  be  added  requests  of  $107  million 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  $3,498 
million  for  the  mutual  security  program. 

Despite  these  and  other  changes,  however. 
there  has  been  an  enduring  quality,  not  only 
in  our  institutions,  as  I  mentioned  at  tha 
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outset,  but  also  In  our  basic  approach  to 
policy.  This  can  be  very  clearly  traced  in 
the  policy  pronouncements  of  our  first  and 
our  present  Secretary  of  State.  Ten  days 
after  assuming  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  1790. 
Jefferson  wrote  to  bis  friend,  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette: 

"I  think,  with  others,  that  nations  are  to 
be  governed  with  regard  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  to  their 
Interest,  In  the  long  run,  to  be  grateful, 
faithful  to  their  engagements,  even  in  the 
worst  of  circumstances,  and  honorable  and 
generous  always.  If  I  had  not  known  that 
the  head  of  our  Government  was  in  these 
sentiments,  and  that  his  national  and  private 
ethics  were  the  some,  I  would  never  have 
been  where  I  am." 

The  same  ideas,  of  course,  recur  in  the 
writings  of  the  then  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  Is,  General  Washington.  And  I 
am  sure  that  our  Secretary  of  State  would 
also  say  that  he  would  not  be  Secretary  un- 
less these  Ideeu  were  shared  likewise  by  the 
present  head  of  the  Government,  General 
Eisenhower.  And  compare  Jefferson's  letter 
with  a  speech  which  Dulles  made  less  than 
a  month  before  he  assumed  the  offlce  of 
Secretary: 

"I  believe  that  we  can  still  follow  the  good 
American  tradition  of  openneca.  simplicity, 
and  morality  in  foreign  policy.  The  need  to- 
day is  to  rekindle  faith  in  freedom,  and  make 
It  contagious,  by  a  fresh  demonstration  of 
what  to  do  with  freedom." 

That  was  good  doctrine  In  1796;  It  was 
good  doctrine  in  1952;  and  It  remains  good 
d<x-trlne  In  1959.  It  is.  as  Lincoln  said  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  sentiment 
•  which  gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  but,  I  hope,  to  the  world 
for  all  future  time." 

May  I  summarize  foreign  relations,  1796- 
1959: 

In  the  earlier  date  there  were  two  great 
nations.  Prance  and  England.  Now  there  are 
two — Russia  and  the  United  States. 

Then  we  stood  alone  against  the  world — 
now  England  and  France  and  the  West  stand 
with  us  against  the  Kremlin. 

Then  the  world  was  large,  taking  months 
to  cross  the  Atlantic — now  we  fly  around  the 
world  in  40  hours. 

Then  there  was  no  radio,  or  telegraph,  or 
television,  or  telephone;  no  steam,  or  elec- 
tric engines;  no  aircraft;  no  electronics.  Now, 
as  Indicated,  we  are  in  the  heart  of  a  new 
great    revolutionary    age. 

Then  we  were  the  laughing  itock  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world — now  we  are  the  envy. 

Then  we  were  experimenting  with  the 
rights  of  man  while  the  kings  were  experi- 
menting   with    curtailing    those    rights. 

Then  we  stood  alone,  apart  as  the  new 
experiment  in  government.  Independent  and 
flexing  our  muscles.  Now  we  stand,  not 
alone,  but  Interdependent  and  providing  the 
bedrock  for   the   free  nations  to  rest  on. 

Then  we  had  but  a  pittance  of  a  national 
Income  and  a  national  market — now  we  have 
one-half  of  the  market  of  the  world,  and 
one-half  of  the  Income. 

Then  we  Ulked  of  noninvolvement  In  the 
affairs  of  Europe — now,  because  every  nation 
is  neighbor  to  every  other  nat.on,  we  are 
Involved  not  only  In  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but 
in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  earth. 

Then  we  were  about  15  percent  urban  and 
85  percent  agricultural.  Now,  tlie  reverse  is 
the  truth. 

Then  we  stretched  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
now  we  encompass  the  whole  distance  be- 
tween the  oceans  and   the  gulf. 

Then  a  people  of  4  million,  now  a  people 
of  175  million. 

I  conclude  in  the  words  of  Washington: 
"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair." 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate  with  many  able 
lawyers.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  have  ever  served  with  or  known  a 
greater  lawyer  than  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ErvinJ.  He  is  a  jurist  of  experience  and 
a  scholar  of  many  years  of  labor.  He 
delivered  a  very  noteworthy  speech  be- 
fore the  trust  division  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  in  New  York  City 
on  February  11  entitled  "The  Role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  the  Interpreter  of  the 
Constitution." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  it  will 
be  available  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The   Role   or   the   Sttpeeme   Coxtrt   as  the 

1NTE31PRETER    OF   THE    CONSTITUTION 

(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  J«., 
Democrat  of  North  Carolina,  before  a 
meeting  of  the  trust  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  New  York  City) 

The  constitution  of  my  native  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  always  contained  a  warn- 
ing which  all  Americans  would  do  well  to 
heed.  It  Is  this:  "A  frequent  recurrence  to 
fundamental  principles  is  absolujt^ely  neces- 
sary to  pre.serve  the  blessings  of  liberty."  Let 
us  pause  for  a  few  moments,  and  recur  to 
some  fundamental  principles. 

The  men  who  composed  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  were  wise  men.  They 
had  read  the  history  of  the  long  and  bitter 
struggle  of  man  for  freedom,  and  had  found 
this  shocking  but  everlasting  truth  Inscribed 
upon  each  page  of  that  history:  No  man  or 
set  of  men  can  be  safely  trusted  with  gov- 
ernmental power  of  an  unlimited  nature. 
As  a  consequence,  they  were  determined, 
above  all  things,  to  establish  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

To  prevent  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
by  the  Federal  Government,  they  embodied 
In  the  Constitution  the  doctrine  of  the  sep- 
aration of  governmental  powers.  In  so  do- 
ing, they  utilized  this  doctrine  In  a  twofold 
way.  They  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  powers  necessary  to  enable  It  to  dis- 
charge its  functions  as  a  central  government, 
and  they  left  to  each  State  the  power  to 
regulate  its  own  Internal  affairs.  It  was  this 
use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers  which  prompted  Chief  Justice  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  to  make  this  trenchant  obser- 
vation In  Texas  v.  White:  "The  Constitution, 
in  all  Its  provisions,  looks  to  an  Indestructible 
union,  composed  of  Indestructible  States." 

In  their  other  utilization  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  separation  of  governmental  powers, 
the  members  of  the  Convention  of  1787  vested 
the  power  to  make  laws  In  the  Congress,  the 
power  to  execute  laws  In  the  President,  and 
the  power  to  Interpret  laws  In  the  Supreme 
Court  and  such  Inferior  courts  as  the  Con- 
gress might  establish.  Moreover,  they  de- 
clared. In  essence,  that  the  legislative,  the 
executive,    and    the   judicial    p;.ve.s   of    the 


Federal  Government  should  forever  remain 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 

This  brings  me  to  my  subject:  "The  Role 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  Interptreter  of 

the  Constitution." 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  must  tell  you 
the  truth  about  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  know  it  is  not  popular  in  some  quarters 
to  tell  the  truth  about  this  tribunal.  Ad- 
monitions of  this  character  come  to  us  dally 
from  such  quarters:  When  the  Supreme 
Court  speaks.  Its  decisions  must  be  accepted 
as  sacrosanct  by  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the 
people  of  America,  even  though  they  con- 
stitute encroachments  on  the  constitutional 
domain  of  the  President  or  the  Congress,  or 
tend  to  reduce  the  States  to  meaningless 
zeros  on  the  Nation's  map.  Indeed,  the 
bench,  the  bar,  and  the  people  must  do 
more  than  this.  They  must  speak  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  all  times  with  a  reverence 
akin  to  that  which  inspired  Job  to  speak 
thus  of  Jehovah:  "Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
wiU  I  trust  Him." 

To  be  sure,  all  Americans  should  obey  the 
decrees  in  cases  to  which  they  are  parties, 
even  though  they  may  honestly  and  reason- 
ably deem  such  degrees  unwarranted.  But 
it  is  sheer  Intellectual  rubbish  to  contend 
that  Americans  are  required  to  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  judges,  or  to  make  mental 
obeisance  to  judicial  aberrations.  They  have 
an  inalienable  right  to  think  and  speak  their 
honest  thoughts  concerning  all  things  under 
the  sun,  including  the  decisions  of  Supreme 
Court  majorities.  It  Is  well  this  Is  so  because 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone  spoke 
an  Indisputable  truth  when  he  said :  "Where 
the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do.  with  great  public 
questions,  the  only  protection  against  unwise 
decisions,  and  even  judicial  usurpation,  is 
careftU  scrutiny  of  their  action,  and  fearless 
comment  upon  it." 

As  one  whosfr  major  efforts  have  centered 
in  the  administration  of  Justice,  I  have  the 
abiding  conviction  that  tyranny  on  the  bench 
is  as  objectionable  as  tyranny  on  the  throne 
and  I  \at  my  loyalty  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment compels  me  to  oppose  it.  In  entertain- 
ing this  conviction,  I  find  myself  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  great  Americans  as  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  refused  to  accept  in  abject  si- 
lence what  they  conceived  to  be  Judicial 
usurpations. 

I  do  not  find  It  easy  to  express  my  disap- 
proval of  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  was  taught  In  my  youth  to  repose  an  abso- 
lute confidence  in  that  Tribunal  by  my  fa- 
ther, an  active  practitioner  of  law  in  North 
Carolina  for  65  years,  who  was  accustomed  to 
refer  to  it  with  almost  reverential  awe.  He 
ui  d  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
administer  Justice  according  to  law  even 
though  the  heavens  fell. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the  course  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years  has  been 
such  as  to  cause  me  to  ponder  the  question 
whether  fidelity  to  fact  ought  not  to  Induce 
its  members  to  remove  from  the  portal  of  the 
building  which  houses  It  the  majestic  words, 
"Equal  Justice  Under  Law"  and  to  substitute 
for  them  the  superscription.  "Not  justice 
under  law.  but  Justice  according  to  the  per- 
sonal notions  of  the  temporary  occupants  of 
this  building." 

Let  me  confess  that  I  live  in  the  South. 
Let  me  also  confess  that  I  deem  the  school 
desegregation  decisions  constitutionally  in- 
defensible. Nevertheless  I  assure  you  that  I 
would  be  compelled  to  hold  the  opinion  I 
have  Just  expressed  even  if  the  school  deseg- 
regation decisions  had  never  been  made. 

The  truth  is  that  on  many  occasions  dur- 
ing recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  has 
usurped  and  exercised  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  States  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion while  professing  to  Interpret  it. 

In  so  doing,  the  Supreme  Court  has  en- 
cror.c"acd  upon  the  constitutional  powers  of 
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Congress  as  tbe  Nation's  legislative  body,  and 
struck  down  State  action  and  State  legisla- 
tion In  areas  clearly  conunltted  to  the  States 
by  our  sjstem  of  constitutional  government. 
This  action  has  been  accompanied  by  over- 
ruling, repudiating,  or  ignoring  many  con- 
trary precedents  of  earlier  years. 

A  study  of  the  decisions  Invalidating  State 
action  and  State  legislation  compels  the  con- 
clusion tbat  some  Supreme  Court  Justices 
DOW  deem  themselves  to  be  the  final  and  In- 
fallible supervisors  of  the  desirability  or  wis- 
dom of  all  State  action  and  all  State  legis- 
lation. 

This  is  tragic  indeed,  because  there  is 
nothing  truer  than  the  belief  attributed  to 
the  late  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  by  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  that  the  States  are  the  only 
breakwater  against  the  ever-i>oundlng  surf 
which  threatens  to  submerge  the  individual 
and  destroy  the  oillyltind  of  society  in  which 
personality  can  survive. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  analyze  or 
even  enumerate  all  of  the  decisions  which 
sustain  what  I  have  said.  I  must  content 
myself  with  stating  in  summary  form  the 
effect  of  only  a  few  of  them. 

Congress  is  told  by  the  Cotu^  that  it  really 
did  not  mean  what  it  said  in  exceedingly 
plain  English  when  It  enacted  statutes  to 
regulate  the  naturalization  of  aliens  and  to 
punish  criminal  conspiracies  to  overthrow 
the  Government  by  force.  Congress  is  told 
by  the  Court  that  its  committees  must  con- 
duct their  investigations  according  to  rules 
Imposed  by  the  Court  which  make  it  vir- 
tually certain  that  no  Information  will  ever 
be  obtained  from  an  unwilling  witness.  Po- 
litical parties  are  told  by  the  Court  that 
they  must  admit  to  their  membership  per- 
sons who  oppose  the  things  for  which  they 
Stand.  California  is  told  by  the  Court  that 
It  cannot  punish  Its  residents  for  criminal 
offences  committed  within  its  borders  if  such 
residents  are  ignorant  of  the  statutes  cre- 
ating such  criminal  offenses.  California  and 
New  Mexico  are  told  by  the  Court  that  they 
cannot  determine  the  fitness  or  qualifications 
of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  licenses  to 
practice  law  In  their  courts.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Pennsylvania  are  told  by  the  Court 
that  they  cannot  investigate  or  punish  sedi- 
tious activities  within  their  borders.  New 
York  is  told  by  the  Court  that  it  cannot 
prescribe  standards  of  propriety  and  fitness 
for  its  teachers.  North  Carolina  is  told  by 
the  Court  that  it  cannot  determine  the  status 
of  Its  own  citizens  within  its  own  )x)rders. 
Pennsylvania  and  the  trustees  of  the  will  of 
Stephen  O-rard,  who  has  slumbered  "in  the 
tongueless  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust"  for 
126  years,  are  told  by  the  Courts  that  the 
14th  amendment  empowers  the  Court  to 
write  a  post  mortem  codicil  to  the  will  which 
Stephen  Girard  made  while  he  walked  earth's 
surface  and  entertained  the  belief  that  dis- 
posing of  private  property  by  will  is  a  mat- 
ter for  its  owner  rather  than  Judges. 

In  saying  these  things,  I  am  not  a  lone 
voice  crying  In  a  legal  wilderness.  The  con- 
curring opinion  of  the  late  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  In  Brown  v.  Allen,  and  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  36  State  chief  Justices  in 
Pasadena.  Calif.,  disclose  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Judges  and  lawyers  of  America 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  confining 
Itcelf  to  its  allotted  constitutional  sphere. 

I  quote  tliese  words  from  Justice  Jackson's 
cov.carring  opinion:  "Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
belief  is  widely  held  by  the  practicing  pro- 
fession that  this  Court  no  longer  respects 
Impersonal  rules  of  law  but  is  guided  In 
these  matters  by  personal  impresslona  which 
from  time  to  time  may  be  shared  by  a  ma- 
Jjrliy  of  the  Justices.  Whatever  has  been 
intended,  this  Court  also  has  generated  an 
Impression  in  much  of  the  Judiciary  that 
regard  for  precedents  and  authorities  is  ob- 
solete, that  words  no  longer  mean  what  they 
have  always  meant  to   the  profession,  that 


the  law  knows  no  fixed  principles."  Justioe 
Jackson  closed  his  observations  on  this  score 
with  this  sage  comment:  "I  know  of  no  way 
we  can  have  equal  Justice  under  law  except 
we  have  some  law." 

Let  us  consider  and  weigh  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  seek  to  Justify  the  proposition 
that  it  is  permissible  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  amend  the  Constitution  under  the  guise 
of  interpreting  it. 

They  make  these  assertions:  The  Consti- 
tution must  change  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. As  its  authorized  interpreter,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  the  rightful  power  at 
all  times  to  make  the  Constitution  conform 
to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  its  members. 
Since  the  doctrine  of  sttre  decisis,  l  e..  the 
rule  that  Jud':;e8  stand  by  and  follow  the 
decisions  of  their  own  court,  might  handi- 
cap the  Supreme  Court  in  making  the  Con- 
stitution conform  to  the  views  of  a  majority 
of  its  members  on  some  occasions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  not  bound  by  its  own  deci- 
sions on  constitutional  questions. 

These  arguments  rest  upon  a  wholly  fal- 
lacious premise,  namely,  that  the  power  to 
interpret  and  the  power  to  amend  are  Iden- 
tical. The  distinction  between  these  powers 
is  as  wide  as  the  gulf  which  yawns  between 
Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bcisom  and  Dives  In 
hell.  The  power  to  Interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  power  to  ascertain  its  mc.mlnf?, 
\and  the  power  to  amend  the^  Constitution 
»,the  power  to  change  itJi  meaning. 

It  seems  at  first  blu.sli  that  those  who 
advance  these  argument;,  overlook  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  the  power  to  nmend  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  Congress  and  the  States,  and 
not  in  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  tlie  Supreme  Curt.  But  not  so. 
They  simply  nullify  article  V  with  these 
neat  assertions: 

The  method  of  amendnient  authorized  by 
article  V  is  too  cumbersome  and  slow.  Con- 
sequently, the  Supreme  Court  must  do  the 
amending.  The  alternative  Is  to  let  tlie 
Constitution  freeze  in  the  pattern  which  one 
generation  gave  it. 

To  a  country  lawyer,  this  Is  merely  a  hi^h 
falutin'  way  of  saying  that  the  oath  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  obligate  him  to  pay  any 
attention  to  article  V  or  any  other  provision 
displeasing  to  him. 

When  all  is  said,  the  tliesis  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  the  rightful  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution  under  the  guise  of 
interpretmg  It  Is  repugnant  to  the  end  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind  when  they 
gave  "this  country  a  wri.ten  Constitution. 
Indeed,  it  Is  incompatible  with  the  primary 
object  of  all  law. 

"The  Federalist."  Judge  Thomas  M.  Coo- 
ley's  monumental  treatise  on  "Constitutional 
Limitation,"  and  certain  great  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  antedating  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  reveal  with  unmistak- 
able clarity  the  end  the  Founding  Fathers 
had  in  mind  in  giving  our  country  a  written 
Constitution. 

The  Founding  Fathers  "were  not  mere 
visionaries  toying  with  speculations  or  theo- 
ries, but  practical  men,  dealing  with  the 
facts  of  political  life  as  they  understood 
them."  {South  Carolina  v.  United  States.) 
They  understood  the  facts  of  political  life 
exceedingly  well.  The  history  of  the  world 
had  taught  them  that  what  was  done  In  the 
past  might  be  attempted  in  the  future.  In 
consequence,  they  foresaw  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Governmeht  they  desired 
to  establish  and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen 
they  wished  to  secure  would  be  put  in  peril 
in  troublous  times  by  botli  the  Government 
and  the  people  tinless  they  protected  such 
fundaments  of  government  and  such  liber- 
ties by  Irrepealable  law  binding  equally 
upon  the  Government  and  the  governed  at 
all  times  and  under  all  clicumstances.  (Ex 
parte  Mll^gan.) 


The  Pounding  Fathers  knew  that  the 
surest  way  to  protect  tbe  fundazncntalji  of 
the  Government  they  desired  to  eatabllali 
and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  they  wished 
to  secure  was  to  enshrine  them  In  a  written 
Constitution,  and  thus  put  them  t>eyond  the 
control  of  impatient  public  ofllcials,  tempo- 
rary majorities,  and  the  varying  moods  of 
public  opinion.  To  this  end,  they  framed 
and  adopted  a  written  Constitution,  there- 
by putting  into  form  the  Government  they 
were  creating  and  prescribing  the  powers 
that  Government  was  to  take  {South  Caro- 
lina v.  United  States:  "Constitutional  Limi- 
tations.") 

Tlie  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  useful 
alterations  of  some  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  suggested  by  experience. 
Consequently  they  made  provision  for 
amendment  as  set  out  in  article  V.  James 
Madison,  whom  historians  rightly  call  the 
father  of  the  Constitution.  Informs  us  that 
the  Constitutional  Convention  preferred  this 
mode  for  amending  the  Constitution  be- 
cause "It  guards  equally  against  that  ex- 
treme facility,  which  would  render  the  Con- 
stitution fcoo  mutable,  and  thst  extreme  dif- 
ficulty, which  might  perpetuate  its  dis- 
covered faults."  ("The  Federalist") 

Since  tlie  Constitution  Is  a  written  instru- 
ment, its  meaning  does  not  alter,  unless  its 
wording  is  changed  by  amendment  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  article  V.  "That  which 
it  mean.s  when  adopted  it  means  now.  •  •  • 
Those  things  which  are  within  its  grants  of 
power,  as  those  grants  were  understood  wheo 
made,  are  still  within  them,  and  thore  thinps 
not  within  them  remain  still  excluded." 
(Sotif/i  Carolina  v    Untied  States  ) 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  declared  In 
his  great  opinion  In  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  that 
"the  enllphtencd  patriots  who  framed  our 
Constitution  and  the  people  who  adopted  It 
must  be  understood  •  •  •  to  have  Intended 
wliat  they  said" 

This  being  true.  It  Is  as  clear  as  the  noon- 
day sun  that  the  role  of  the  Supreme  C-urt 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  Constitution  is 
simply  to  ascertain  and  give  effect  to  the 
Intent  of  its  framers  and  the  people  who 
adopted  it.  (Gibbon*  v.  Onden;  Ogden  v. 
Saunder!>,  Lake  County  v.  Rollins.)  As  Jus- 
tice Miller  .'■aid  in  ex  parte  Bain:  "It  is  never 
to  be  foruMtten  that  In  the  construction  of 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  here  relied 
on.  as  indeed  In  all  otiicr  Instances  where 
construction  becomes  necesciry,  we  are  to 
place  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
condition  of  the  men  who  framed  that 
Infitrumcnt." 

Since  the  meaning  of  a  written  Constitu- 
tion is  fixed  when  it  is  adopted  and  is  not 
different  at  any  subsequent  time  when  a 
court  has  occasion  to  pass  uprn  It.  Judge 
Cooky  was  Justified  In  declaring  in  his 
"Constitutional  Limitations"  that  "a  court 
•  •  *  which  should  allow  a  change  in  public 
sentiment  to  influence  it  in  giving  a  written 
constitution  a  construction  not  warranted  by 
the  Intention  of  Its  founders  would  be  Justly 
chargeable  with  reckless  disregard  of  official 
oath  and  public  duty." 

I  know  that  In  recurring  to  fundamental 
principles  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge 
that  I  am  setting  the  clock  back.  As  one 
who  believes  truth  to  be  eternal,  I  am  not 
troubled  by  this  charge.  Moreover,  I  have 
observed  that  the  charge  Ls  usually  made  by 
those  who  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
there  was  little.  If  any,  wisdom  on  earth  be- 
fore they  arrived.  It  was  a  wise  man  and 
not  a  wag  who  suggested  that  these  persons 
object  to  setting  the  clock  back  because  it 
would  require  them  to  adjtist  their  clocks 
and  their  minds  forward. 

Let  us  reflect  at  this  point  on  the  prinuu^ 
object  of  all  law. 

Laws  are  designed  to  furnish  rules  of  con- 
duct for  government  and  people.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  law  is  destitute  of  Talue  unless 
It  has  sufficient  stability  to  afford  reliable 
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rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  government 
and  people,  and  unless  it  can  be  found  with 
reasonable  certainty  in  established  legal 
precedents.  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  had 
this  truth  in  mind  when  he  said:  "It  is 
u.sually  more  important  that  a  rule  of  law 
!>•>  settled,  than  that  it  be  settled  right.  Even 
where  the  error  in  declaring  the  rule  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern.  It  Is  ordinarily 
ijetter  to  seek  correction  by   legii;latlon." 

If  the  thesis  that  a  majority  ol  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  have  the  rightful 
p  )wcr  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  Ccnsti- 
lution  under  the  guise  of  interpreting  it 
every  time  a  sitting  Justice  wavers  In  mind 
iT  a  newly  appointed  Justice  ascend,  the 
Bench  should  find  permanent  acceptance,  the 
Constitution  would  become  to  a.l  practical 
Intents  and  purpose's  an  uncertain  and  un- 
stable document  ol  no  beneficial  value  to 
tlie  country.  Yea.  more  than  this,  it  would 
become  a  constant  menace  to  sound  ffuv- 
ernment  at  all  levels,  and  to  Ite  freedom 
of  the  millions  of  Amerlcaris  who  are  not  at 
liberty  to  Join  Supreme  Court  Justices  in 
s.iyliii;  that  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  con- 
stitutional questions  are  not  binding  on 
them. 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  rry  opinion 
that  the  notion  that  Supreme  Court  Justices 
are  not  buund  by  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
(in  constitutional  questions  exaltj  Supreme 
Cctirt  Justices  above  all  other  men,  and  Is 
of  the  stuff  of  which  Judicial  ollgiirchles  are 
made  Be  this  as  It  may,  what  Justice  Ben- 
jamin N  Cardozo  said  In  "The  Nature  of  the 
Jud!c:al  Process  "  concerning  the  contention 
that  the  Jud'/e  Is  always  privileged  to  sub- 
stitute his  Individual  sense  of  justice  for 
rules  of  l.iw  a-  piles  with  equal  fo'c-e  to  this 
notion.  "Thnt  mlpht  result  In  a  benevolent 
rie«p<itlsm  If  the  Judees  were  benevolent  men. 
It  would  put  an  end  to  the  reign  oJ  law." 

What  I  have  said  on  this  point  finds  full 
supfKirt  in  tlie  rlnping  words  rf  Edward 
Douglas  White,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and 
wLsest  judges  ever  to  prace  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  He  said:  "In  the  dl'-char^e  of 
Its  function  of  Interpreting  the  Constitution. 
this  Court  exercises  an  ausjust  pover.  •  •  • 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  accompll.^hment  of 
Its  lofty  mlsFion  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
stability  of  its  teachings  and  the  sanctity 
which  surrounds  them.  •  •  •  The  funda- 
mental conception  of  a  Judicial  body  is  that 
of  one  hedged  about  by  precedents  which 
are  binding  on  the  Court  without  regard  to 
the  per!<onallty  of  Its  memb?rs.  Break  down 
this  belief  In  judicial  continuity,  and  let  it 
be  felt  that  on  great  constitutional  questions 
this  Court  is  to  depart  from  the  settled  con- 
clusions of  Its  predecessors,  and  to  deter- 
mine them  all  according  to  the  mere  opaiion 
of  those  who  temporarily  fill  Its  bench,  and 
our  Con.<!tltu!.lon  will.  In  my  Judgment,  be 
bereft  of  value  and  become  a  most  dangerous 
instrument  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people." 

What  has  been  said  does  not  deny  to  the 
Supreme  Court  the  iwwer  to  overrule  a  prior 
decision  in  nny  in'^tance  where  proper  judi- 
cial restraint  Justifies  such  action.  A  sound 
criterion  for  determining  when  proper  ju- 
dicial restraint  justifies  a  judge  In  overruling 
a  precedent  Is  to  be  found  In  the  standard 
which  Judge  Learned  Hand  says  his  friend 
and  collea",ue.  Judge  Thomas  Swan,  set  for 
his  own  guidance:  "He  will  not  overrule  a 
precedent  unless  he  can  be  satlFflcd  bey.ind 
peradventure  that  It  was  untenable  when 
made;  and  not  even  then,  if  it  has  gathered 
around  it  the  support  of  a  substantial  body 
of  decisions  based  on  it." 

In  ending  this  phase  of  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  precedents  set  by  the  Su- 
I<reme  Court  on  constitutional  questions 
were  tenable  when  made  if  they  conformed 
to  the  Intention  of  those  who  fr  imed  and 
adopted  the  constitutional  provisions  in- 
volved, no  matter  how  inconEi:.l:ut  tiicy  m.  y 


be  with  the  views  of  Justices  subsequently 
ascending  the  bench. 

This  brings  me  to  the  argument  that 
Supreme  Court  Justices  must  nullify  article 
V  and  usurp  the  power  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution while  pretending  to  Interpret  it  to 
keep  the  Constitution  from  freezing  In  the 
pattern  which  one  generation  gave  It. 

I  assert  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  com- 
mand that  tliere  is  really  no  substantial 
vadidity  in  this  argument.  I  take  this  posi- 
tion lor  three  reasons : 

First.  Although  the  Constitution  does  not 
change  its  meaning  in  the  absence  of  amend- 
ment under  article  V.  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  are  pliable  in  the  sense  that 
they  reach  into  the  future  and  embrace  all 
new  conditions  falling  within  the  scope  of 
the  powers  which  they  in  terms  confer. 
[Missouri  P.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States:  South 
Carolina  v.  United  Slates.)  Existing  grants 
of  constitutional  powers  will  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  action  In  virtually 
all  new  fields  in  which  action  on  its  part  will 
be  appropriate. 

S-cond.  As  the  possessor  of  all  tlie  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  Federal  Government,  Con- 
gress has  complete  authority  at  all  times  to 
make,  amend,  or  repeal  laws  relating  to  all 
matters  committed  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Third.  For  these  reasons,  occasions  which 
really  call  for  amendments  to  the  Constltu- 
tl  n  are  comparatively  rare.  While  it  is  fre- 
quently asserted  that  the  method  for  amend- 
ine;  the  Co;  stitution  prescribed  by  article  V 
is  too  cumbersome  and  slow  for  practical  pur- 
poses, those  who  make  the  assertion  furnish 
no  sati.efactory  proi  f  of  its  truth.  To  be  sure, 
they  cite  as  evidence  the  failure  of  Congress 
and  the  Str.tes  to  make  constitutional 
changes  they  deem  desirable.  They  overlook 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  evidence  they 
rite  has  just  as  logical  a  tendency  to  prove 
tiiat  the  wisdom  of  Congress  and  the  States 
exc?eds  theirs.  Thomas  Riley  Marshall  said 
that  It  is  as  easy  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  it  used  to  be  to  draw 
a  cork."  Wliile  this  statement  is  not  liter- 
ally true,  it  is  substantially  true  in  instances 
where  Congress  and  the  States  believe  a  con- 
stitutlr-al   amendment   to  be  advisable. 

In  the  final  analysis,  those  who  contend 
that  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  Justified  in 
changing  the  meaning  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions while  pretendmg  to  interpret  them 
confuse  right  and  power. 

What  Justice  Cardozo  said  of  the  Judge  as 
a  legislation,  in  'The  Nature  of  the  Judicial 
Process."  is  relevant  here. 

Ho  said:  "I  think  the  difficulty  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  failure  to  distinguish  between 
ri'^ht  and  power,  between  the  command  em- 
bodied in  a  jvidgment  and  the  jural  princi- 
ple to  which  the  obedience  of  the  Judge  is 
due.  Judges  have,  of  course,  the  power 
thou_Th  not  the  right  to  Ignore  the  mandate 
of  a  statute,  and  render  judgment  in  despite 
of  it.  They  have  the  power,  though  not  the 
right,  to  travel  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Inter- 
stices, the  bounds  set  to  Judicial  Innovation 
by  precedent  and  custom.  Nonetheless,  by 
that  abuse  of  power,  they  violate  the  law." 

Twenty  years  ago  a  great  American.  Wil- 
liam E.  Borah,  a  Senator  from  Idaho,  made 
this  moving  statement: 

"We  do  not  know  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  us  as  a  nation,  but  do  know  that 
the  system  of  government  which  was  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  nearly  150  years  ago, 
baptized  with  the  blessings  and  crowned  with 
the  wisdom  of  great  leaders,  has  brought 
greater  contentment  and  prosperity  and 
more  freedom  to  the  average  man  and  women 
than  any  form  of  government  yet  devised. 
This  fact  alone  should  burn  into  our  very 
souls  the  determination  to  preserve  it  in  all 
its  essential  principles.  It  is  one  thing  to 
adopt  and  adjust  principles  to  new  condi- 
tions: it  is  another  thing  to  pemalt  new  con- 
ciivioas   to  disregard  principles;    the  former 


is  the  highest  achievement  of  the  statesmaa 
and  the  lawgiver,  the  latter  the  work  of  th» 
tlmeserver  and  the  adventurer." 

In  closing,  I  add  this  observation  to  Sena* 
tor  Borah's  stirring  words:  We  shall  not  pre- 
serve any  of  the  essential  principles  of  the 
Government  which  brought  these  great  bless- 
ings to  America  if  we  permit  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  destroyed  by  Judicial  usurpation. 


I 


Public  Housing  and  the  Federal  Budget 


EJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22. 1959 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  balanced 
budget  is  the  most  critical  goal  which 
must  be  attained  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  up  to  Congress,  but  here 
is  a  picture  of  just  what  makes  this  goal 
so  difficult  to  reach. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no 
moneys  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  without  an  appro- 
priation authorized  by  law.  For  the  last 
20  years,  it  has  been  customary  for  sev  - 
eral  congressional  committees  to  draft 
legislation  providing  for  a  so-calleU 
back-door  approach  to  the  Treasurj, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Congress  and 
asking  for  an  appropriation  when  said 
legislation  calls  for  money  to  be  spent 
for  any  purpose.  This  is  done  with  a 
provision  which  authorizes  the  head  of 
an  agency,  like  the  Housing  Agency,  to 
go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  de- 
liver to  him  a  note  or  notes  for  what- 
ever amount  they  might  wish  to  draw, 
and  apply  it  against  the  total  siun  which 
is  made  available  by  the  bill.  With  such 
a  provision,  an  agency  can  use  the  money 
without  restraint,  and  can  do  just  about 
as  it  wishes  with  it.  The  agency  is  not 
required  either  annually  or  at  any  other 
time,  to  go  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, and  say  what  it  would  do  with 
the  money.  There  is  no  annual  or  other 
review  provided  for  its  operations.  It  is 
just  a  freelance  in  the  spending  of  the 
money. 

Clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of  the  House 
rules  provided  for  the  solution  of  these 
problems  and  the  appropriation  of 
money  through  the  Appropriatioiis  Com- 
mittee.    To  quote  the  rule : 

No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  carrying  appro- 
priations shall  be  reported  by  any  committee 
not  having  Jurisdiction  to  report  appropria- 
tions, nor  shall  an  amendment  proposing  an 
appropriation  be  in  order  during  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  re- 
ported by  a  committee  not  having  that  Juris- 
diction. A  question  of  order  on  an  appropri- 
ation In  any  such  bill,  joint  resolution,  or 
amendment  thereto  may  be  raised  at  any 
time. 

This  has  been  interpreted  in  several 
parliamentary  rulings  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  over  the  past  15  or  20 
years  in  such  a  way  that  congressional 
committees  other  than  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  bring  in  a  bill  with 
a  provision  for  the  back-door  approach 
to  the  Treasury,  such  as  I  have  described, 
and  as  a  result  of  it,  we  have  had  a 
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tremendous  amount  of  Irresponsible 
legislation.  Over  $5  billion  was  appro- 
priated last  year  by  the  Congress  through 
the  back-door  method.  Congressman 
HowAHo  W.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution,  which  is  now  up 
for  consideration  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  resolution  would  do  away 
with  this  practice  and  force  those  people 
who  have  been  avoiding  a  proper  justi- 
fication for  withdrawing  money  from  the 
Treasury  to  come  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  their  money. 

Conditions  have  come  to  pass  where 
tliere  has  been  n  )  review  of  a  lot  of  these 
Federal  expenditures.     It  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  the 
liberties  of  the  United  States  that  we 
keep  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  Congress  the  power  to  appropriate 
funds.   If  we  allow  legislation  to  continue 
to  make  provisions  such  as  the  recent 
housing    bill    passed    by    the    Senate; 
namely,  to  turn  over  $3.7  billion  to  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  to  spend 
on  public  housing  without  any  restric- 
tions whatever  and  without  any  control 
and    without    any    review   over   the    5'2 
years  that  is  the  period  covered  by  the 
authority  written  into  the  bill,  the  Con- 
gress   is    simply    shirking    its    responsi- 
bilities.    Time  after  time,  we  find  cases 
Where  expenditures  have  been  made  and 
will  be  made  that  the  Congre.'^s  did  not 
approve  and  that  the  very  people  who  are 
urging  this  type  of  leorislation  did  not  ap- 
prove themselves.    For  instance,  there  is 
no  control  in  the  housing  legislation  as  to 
what  sort  of  construction  there  should 
be;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  attempt 
to  mp  intain  a  good,  clean  job.   The  hous- 
ing bill,  as  it  presently  is  before  the  House 
committe3.    calls    for    $1.5    billion    for 
urban  renewal.  $3.7  billion  for  housing, 
$400  million  for  college  housing  loans, 
and  for  veterans'  housing.  $300  millicn. 
The   Pounding   Fathers   who    drew    the 
Constitution,  after  having  gone  through 
a  long  period  of  war  with  Great  Britain 
to  obtain  their  liberties,  thought  that  it 
was  necessary  to  place  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  the  spending  of 
money  without  an  appropriation.    When 
there    is    no    appropriation    of    money, 
frankly,  it  appears  to  me  as  though  the 
language  was  not  suiTicient  to  comply 
with   the   Constitution   requirement   for 
the  proper  appropriation  of  funds.    With 
that  in  mind.  Congressman  Smith  has 
prepared  and  has  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee House  Resolution  161.     It  would 
require   that    these   funds   should    pass 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
after  being  authorized  by  other  commit- 
tees by  bills  coming  from  them.    It  would 
requiie  an  annual  review  of  what  is  go- 
ing to  be  spent  and  what  it  is  going  to  be 
spent  for.    We  must  protect  our  people 
from  what  is  going  on  through  a  bloc  of 
bureaucrats.     Surely,   that   would   save 
more  money  than  any  other  action  that 
we  could  take  at  this  time.    This  resolu- 
tion is  the  only  way  to  restore  to  Congress 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  given  it 
by  the  Constitution. 

These  various  projects — the  public 
housing  construction  program  where 
buildings  are  erected  and  rented  to  peo- 
ple who  have  incomes  as  high  as  $10,000 
a  year — are  probably  the  most  ridicu- 


lous of  our  governmental  expenditures. 
The  rents  that  these  people  pay  are  cal- 
culated to  just  above  cover  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  the 
accessories.  They  do  not  pay  a  substan- 
tial amount  into  the  Trt^asury.  They  pay 
no  taxes  upon  the  buildings  and  we  are 
taxing  the  poor  peopl';;  who  have  been 
thrifty  enough  to  buy  and  pay  for  their 
own  houses,  to  pay  for  the  cost  and 
maintenance  of  these  public  housing 
projects. 

Many  of  these  prop^ty  owners  have 
less  income  than  the  p<  ople  who  are  liv- 
ing in  the-'^e  public  homes,  and  If  there 
is  any  project  whatever  that  we  could 
get  along  without,  this  is  it. 

The  urban  renewal  projects  and  the 
college  housing  projects  and  the  veterans 
loan  project  can  be  taken  care  of  by  local 
and  private  capital,  if  the  proper  efforts 
are  made  to  provide  that  sort  of  thing. 

Somewhere,  somehow,  there  must  come 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  of  meet- 
ing our  obligations  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  nece.ssity  for 
keeping  down  our  Federal  budtret  so  that 
we  can  prevent  any  more  outbreaks  of 
the  inflation  which  has  pla-^ued  the 
United  States  tcrnficaUy  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 


Hoo:ic7  Guardsmen  Defend  Lives  and 
Homes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  V/ILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  23,  1959 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago.  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  introduced  a  slogan  which 
reads:  "Sleep  well  tonight,  your  Na- 
tional Guard  is  awake."  This  slogan 
seemed  most  appropriate  to  those  of  us 
who  appreciate  the  important  role  the 
Guard  plays  in  our  Nation's  defense  pic- 
ture, for  we**  realize  that  without  these 
thousands  of  citizen  soldiers  our  man- 
power problem  would  indeed  be  critical. 

Though  this  slogan  was  undoubtedly 
conceived  to  dramatize  the  Guards  im- 
portant position  in  defending  our  coun- 
try, it  carries  an  implication  in  Indiana 
that  brings  it  much  closer  to  Hoosier 
hearts  and  homes. 

For  it  was  National  Guardsmen  who, 
day  and  night,  worked  and  fought  to 
help  control  the  rampaging  ice  and 
water  of  the  flooding  Wabash  River. 
Called  from  their  own  homes  and  fam- 
ilies, from  their  civilian  occupations, 
these  Hoosier  Guardsmen  built  dikes  of 
sandbags,  they  evacuated  stranded  fam- 
ilies, they  hterally  moved  small  com- 
munities to  safety. 

When  they  were  called,  they  moved 
quickly  and  without  confusion.  There 
was  no  question  about  rations,  about 
transportation,  about  equipment,  or  any- 
thing else.  They  were  ready  and  they 
were  trained. 


Every  one  of  us — and  every  freedom 
loving  citizen  of  this  country — should 
thank  God  for  the  National  Guard.  We 
can  sleep  well  because  the  National 
Guard  is  awake.  Just  ask  the  families 
along  the  Wabash  River  Valley. 


Speech  Delivered  by  Hon.  Liiter  Hill,  of 
Alabama,  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
National  Education  Association  Head* 
quarfers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KENTUtKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TA1B3 

Monday.  February  23. 1959 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
tir.RUishrd  senior  S.^nator  from  Alabama 
delivered  a  remarkable  sppcch  at  the 
dedication  of  the  National  Education 
Association  headquarters  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  on  February  10.  1959.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  print- 
ed m  the  RE(onD. 

I  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Education  As.sociation  head- 
quarters and  heard  Senator  Hill  deliver 
his  speech.  The  Senate  has  heard  him 
speak  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  many  of  us  have  heard  him 
in  other  forums.  He  always  speaks  elo- 
quently and  well.  However,  as  I  heard 
the  distingui-shed  Senator  from  Alabama 
speak  before  the  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  on  the  ed- 
ucational problems  of  our  country  I 
thought  that  it  was  one  of  his  flnest 
speeches.  Tl.e  subject  itself  related  to 
defense,  the  economic  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  necessity  of  our  citizens  being 
prepared  to  participate  fully  in  demo- 
cratic government,  and  to  our  basic  con- 
cept of  the  full  development  of  man. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  philosophical,  practical,  and 
eloquent.  It  is  a  call  for  thought  and 
action  by  our  Government  both  at  the 
local  and  Federal  levels,  and  by  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation.  It  is  a  statement  of 
permanent  value  for  the  pecple  of  our 
country. 

There  being  no  obje^ticn.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Spfecii  bt  Hon  Listkr  Hiil.  or  Aiabama.  at 
THE  Dedication  or  N.\ti.tnal  Eoucation 
A-'lSOClATION  KE\D<3U.\r.TrRS.  V.'ashinctom, 
DC.  Ffdrtary   10,   1959 

Dr.  Glvcns.  Mr  Secretary.  Commissioner 
Derthlck.  Dr.  Carr,  omcers.  and  Irlends  or  the 
National  Education  A.s£ociatlon  and  of  Amer- 
ican education.  It  U  an  honor  to  be  with  you 
today  to  take  part  In  the  dedication  of  thU 
magnificent  building,  the  new  headquarters 
for  the  National  Education  Acaoclatlon. 

Impressive  a«  Is  this  fine  new  building, 
Is  the  record  of  splendid  service  that  NEA 
has  rendered  during  the  past  century  to  the 
teachers,  to  education,  and  to  the  people  of 
America. 

As  NEA  begins  its  second  century  of  serr- 
Ice,  it  18  fitting  that  these  handsome  new 
quarters  become  the  home  of  the  efflclent  and 
busy  nerve  center  of  the  largest  profes- 
sional orguniziuion  In  the  world. 


1959 
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I  know  th*  many  tervlcea  to  your  700.000 
members,  the  Information  and  guidance  you 
give  to  tbe  teachers  of  the  Nation  to  help 
them  advance  their  professional  competence 
and  Improve  their  economic  status.  I  know 
your  efforts  to  Improve  American  education. 
As  your  organization  has  worked  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  education  on  all  fronts, 
your  greatest  fight  has  been  mr.de  for  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  every  American 
child. 

Today,  as  your  executive  secretary  and  my 
friend,  Dr.  William  O.  Carr,  has  so  aptly  put 
It:  "We  have  been  concerned  that  every  child 
get  into  school.  Now  we  must  aa:<  what  every 
child   gets  out  of  school." 

The  responsibilities  of  education  have 
never  been  better  summed  up  than  in  the 
blunt  phrase  of  Thomas  JefTersun : 

•■If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free 
in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be." 

America  is  challenged  as  never  before  by  a 
ruthless,  ambitious  Communist  Russia  that 
has  deliberately  geared  Its  education  fyttem 
to  take  advantage  of  the  emerging  new  age 
of  science,  with  massive  and  ever-increasing 
demands  for  more  trained  manpower  and  for 
new  skills  and  technique*,  with  h  premium 
upon  intellectual  excellence,  ard  with  lu 
demand  for  devotion  to  the  had  labor  of 
rigorous  thought. 

America's  traditional  values  of  ihe  dignity, 
the  esfential  worth,  and  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  the  Individual  are  challenged  by 
the  Communist  concept  of  the  a  l-powerful 
state,  where  the  individual  is  limply  the 
tool  of  the  state. 

Our  religious  and  cultural  herlttge  is  chal- 
lenged by  a  society  of  dynamic,  atheistic 
mnterlr.Usm. 

Our  Eystem  of  economic  opportunity 
through  free  enterprise  and  Individual  Ini- 
tiative faces  driving  competition  frum  a  regi- 
mented economy  whose  resources  t.rt  used  as 
political  and  diplomatic  weapons. 

Our  science  and  technology  are  ohalleni^ed 
and  have  been  presently  surpassed  by  sput- 
n*k,  lunik,  and  other  evidence  of  Russia's 
amazing  scientific  progress  within  a  single 
generation. 

And  hanging  darkly  over  all  is  the  ominous 
posalblllty  of  nuclear  war. 

What  are  the  resotirces  of  our  people — re- 
sources of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit — for 
meeting  the  challenge  of  a  dynamic  and 
ruthless  Communist  Russia,  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  swiftly  changing  world? 

At  the  very  roots  of  our  resources  and  our 
capabilities  lies  America's  system  of  edu- 
cation. Education  provides  not  only  the 
knowledge  and  technical  training,  but  the 
intellectual  discipline  and  incentives  for 
meeting  the  challenge.  In  our  democracy, 
education  has  a  vast  responsibility  for  instill- 
ing the  patriotism,  the  sense  of  duty,  the 
moral  commitment  to  make  a  choice,  to  work 
In  the  cause  of  Justice  and  human  liberty. 
For  well  we  know  the  uncommitted  mind 
leads  to  the  cynicism  and  decadence  of  the 
uncommitted  heart. 

The  successful  launching  of  Russia's  sput- 
niks struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  self-confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  and  at  our  pres- 
tige in  the  world.  Rarely  have  Americans 
questioned  one  another  so  intensively  about 
our  military  posture,  oiu-  scientific  stottire, 
and  our  educational  system.  In  the  wave  of 
reproach  and  criticism  that  has  swept  Ameri- 
ca a  principal  target  has  been  our  system  of 
education. 

American  education.  It  Is  charged,  is  ob- 
sessed with  the  teaching  of  "social  adjust- 
ment." with  gearing  education  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator,  with  pressing  Amer- 
ica's children  into  an  educational  lockstep 
that  moves  them  from  grade  to  grade  with- 
out regard  for  individual  talenta  and  capac- 
ities. 

Some  of  these  charges  are  true.  Few 
some  time,  you  and  I  have  been  concerned 
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over  the  vastly  increased  number  of  non- 
academic  coiuves  In  the  secondary  schools. 
We  have  been  concerned  that  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  have  been  dUuted;  that 
physics  and  chemistry  have  become  general 
science;  that  algebra  has  become  general 
mathematics.  We  have  been  concerned 
that  education  does  not  demand  the  rigorous 
effort,  the  mental  discipline,  the  creative 
thinking,  and  the  resjject  for  learning  that 
American  education  must  have. 

But  education  in  America  Is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  educators  and  the  teachers 
alone.  Education  in  America  reflects  the 
attitudes  of  a  whole  people.  Our  educational 
programs  are  determined  by: 

Tiie  businessman,  the  labor  leader,  the 
banker,  and  the  mother  who  sit  on  the  local 
EChool  board; 

By  the  InduslrlaUst  whose  factories  pro- 
vide Jobs  In  the  community  and  thereby  in- 
fluence the  kind  of  education  provided  to 
fill  those  Jobs; 

By  parents  whose  Indulgence  or  who!?e  de- 
sire for  material  succers,  prestige,  and  good 
Incomes  for  their  children  shape  so  deeply 
the  child's  sense  of  values  and  his  selection 
of  courses ; 

Ey  Government — Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal— through  the  administrative  agencies 
and  the  legislatures,  through  the  funds  they 
provide  and  the  limitations  and  require- 
ments they  imp>o£e; 

By  the  foundations  and  the  phllanthro- 
pUts.  In  the  types  of  grants  and  endowments 
they  give;  and 

By  the  newspapers,  radio  and  television, 
and  the  Nation's  other  mass  communications 
media,  as  they  contribute  to  public  opinion 
and  public  attitudes. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  all  these  seg- 
ments of  American  democracy  play  their 
rightful  part  In  determining  the  shape  and 
emphaFls  and  function  of  American  educa- 
tion. But  when  we  come  to  assess  the  needs 
and  deficiencies  of  American  education,  they 
should  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  accept 
their  share  of  the  responsibility.  The  burden 
must  not  be  put  solely  on  the  educators  and 
the  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  give  their  lives  to 
teaching,  who.  In  their  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  spend  and  are  spent  in  the  cause 
of  educating  America's  children. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  our  aim 
is  to  attack  the  problem,  not  the  schools. 
Criticism  and  difference  of  opinion  help  to 
clear  the  air,  but  they  are  only  part  of  the 
process  of  decision.  Criticism  is  a  measure 
of  our  desire  for  excellence,  but  it  does  not 
alone  achieve  excellence. 

In  the  words  of  John  Milton,  "Where  there 
is  much  desire  to  learn,  there  of  necessity 
will  be  much  argument,  much  writing,  many 
opinions;  for  opinion  in  good  men  is  but 
knowledge  In  the  making." 

We  must  not  permit  criticism  to  destroy 
our  faith  in  the  essential  value,  the  proven 
success,  and  the  democratic  validity  of  our 
American  school  system — the  great  training 
ground  for  democracy.  Are  we  to  be  made 
self-doubters  by  our  aspirations  and  ideals? 
What,  then,  is  the  American,  this  new  man, 
who  has  made  the  deserts  bloom,  who  has 
taken  the  drudgery  out  of  farming  and  re- 
moved the  back  breaking  toll  from  factory 
labor,  whose  productivity  per  worker  is  by 
far  the  highest  there  is,  who  is  surrounded 
by  the  world's  best  systems  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  and  who  enjoys  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world? 

Was  this  progress  made  by  a  people  with 
an  inferior  educational  system? 

There  are  some  who  look  with  trepidation 
on  the  Incoming  flood  of  school  and  college 
students  that  will  double  the  present  school 
population  by  1970.  There  are  some  who 
feel  this  greatly  increasing  school  population 
endangers  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion.    We  need  not  feel  besieged  by  the  rising 


tide  of  students.  Their  claims  to  education 
are  a  sign  of  national  health  and  vitality. 
Their  milUons  constitute  a  nationai  asset — 
a  vast  reservoir  of  skills  and  ambition  and 
intellect.  From  so  broad  a  base  we  can  dis- 
cover and  develop  the  most  talented  young 
Intellects. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress — with  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act — we  took  a  major  step  for  discov- 
ering and  encouraging  the  Nation's  poten- 
tial Intellectual  talent,  for  creating  wider 
opportunities  for  advanced  training  of  our 
gifted  young  people,  for  providing  better 
training  and  equipment  for  our  teachers. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  is  to  help  correct  the 
serious  Imbalance  in  our  educational  Bystem 
that  for  some  years  has  been  unfavorable  to 
the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the  sciences  and 
foreign  languages.  Student  loans  at  low  In- 
terest rates  and  fellowship  grants  for  ad- 
vanced study  give  the  able  and  qualified 
student  an  opportunity  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation and  give  the  Nation  the  benefit  of  his 
maximum  capabilities.  Teachers  may  at- 
tend special  Institutes  where  they  can  learn 
the  newest  developments  In  their  fields  of 
study.  Aptitude  tests  will  reveal  talented 
pupils  at  an  early  age.  Guidance  and  coun- 
seling services  will  help  students  select  the 
paths  of  study  best  suited  to  their  indi- 
vidual capacities. 

The  act  provides  for  research  and  experi- 
mentation into  new  uses  for  radio,  television, 
films,  and  other  teaching  aids.  Language 
centers  are  provided  to  give  instruction  in 
the  language  and  culture  of  foreign  peoples. 
Expansion  of  area  vocational  educational 
schools  will  help  provide  the  technicians  so 
vitally  needed  to  support  the  Nation's  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  The  latest  findings  of 
scientific  research  throughout  the  world  will 
be  assembled  and  translated. 

As  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
strengthens  America's  education  in  mathe- 
matics, the  sciences  and  languages,  we  must 
move  to  strengthen  our  whole  educational 
system.  The  need  for  mobilizing  our  intel- 
lectual resources  has  been  dramatized  chiefly 
by  the  shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
But  this  deficiency  is  only  part  of  a  general 
shortage  of  specialized  talent  which  affects 
virtually  every  aspect  of  our  society  and  the 
strength  of  our  America.  We  need  more  of 
every  kind  of  talent,  not  merely  mcH-e  nu- 
clear physicists  and  engineers,  but  more  first 
rate  biologists  and  doctors,  teachers  and  poli- 
ticians, economists  and  ministers,  writers, 
poets,  and  philosophers — and  leaders  in  all 
the  varied  activities  that  make  up  our  na- 
tional life.  And  this  calls  for  total  effort 
from  the  Nation. 

In  this  effort,  we  recognize  that  the  pri- 
mary and  basic  responsibility  for  and  the 
control  and  administration  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  people,  rests  with  the  States, 
the  local  communities  and  their  college  and 
universities.  In  enacting  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  Congress  reaflflrmed  this 
principle  and  the  act  declares: 

"The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  and 
declares  that  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties have  and  must  retain  control  over  and 
primary  responsibility  for  public  education." 
In  this  effort,  we  recognize  that  educa- 
tion Is  a  total  responsibility  of  the  Nation 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  has  pri- 
marily a  twofold  duty  in  American  educa- 
tion :  To  strengthen  the  inteUectual  resources 
of  our  people  to  meet  the  needs  of  national 
security;  to  help  relieve  the  disparities  in  the 
wealth  of  the  individual  States  which  impose 
an  undue  burden  on  the  less  wealthy  States 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  adequate  educa- 
tion programs.  Assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  should  stimulate  and  encourage 
and  challenge  State  and  local  action  and 
never  be  a  substitute  for  such  action. 
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There  are  great  dlsparltlea  In  the  wealth 
of  the  States,  and  consequently  in  their  abU- 
Ity  to  raise  revenue  and  to  support  adequate 
educational  programs. 

It  Is  axiomatic  to  say  that  taxes  can  be 
levied  only  where  wealth  exists.  The  dispar- 
ity In  taxable  wealth  between  States  Is  dra- 
matically pointed  out  in  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  Prof.  R.  L.  Johns,  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  published  last  year  by  the  NEA 
leglsaltlve  commission.  In  this  pamphlet, 
entitled  "Ability  and  Effort  of  the  States  to 
Support  the  Public  Schools,"  Dr.  Johns 
showed  that  in  1955  the  concentration  of 
taxable  wealth  In  five  great  Industrial  and 
commercial  States — Illinois,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania — was  so  great 
that  over  60  percent  of  the  total  \JS. 
corporation  Income  and  profits  taxes  were 
raised  in  these  States,  although  they  have 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  school-age 
children  of  this  country  to  educate.  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Johns  points  out  that  21  non- 
industrial  and  noncommercial  States,  having 
roughly  the  same  number  of  children  to  edu- 
cate, have  taxable  wealth  which  produced 
only  slightly  more  than  8  percent  of  the 
corporation  Income  and  profits  taxes  of  the 
United  States.  To  put  it  another  way,  these 
five  great  industrial  States  have  many  times 
more  the  tax  collecting  possibilities  than 
exist  in  the  21  nonindustrlal  and  noncom- 
mercial States. 

In  our  concern  with  sputniks,  with  rising 
enrollments,  with  the  teaching  potential  of 
television  and  other  mass  communications 
media,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  teacher 
is  the  central  figure  in  the  education  process. 
Inevitably  the  qualities  and  influence  of 
the  teacher  are  woven  into  the  character  of 
the  Nation.  We  entrust  the  minds  and  char- 
acters of  our  most  precious  resource — our 
children^to  the  teacher  for  many  hours  of 
the  day.  We  look  to  the  teacher  to  help 
mold  the  child  for  the  responsibilities  of 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Teaching  has  for  a  long  time  been  called 
a  profession.  It  is  time  to  make  it  a  pro- 
fession in  fact. 

The  hour  demands  a  bill  of  rights  for  the 
teacher,  a  bill  of  rights  guaranteeing  a  salary 
that  will  enable  the  teacher  to  enjoy  a  good 
standard  of  living,  permit  recreation  and 
travel,  continued  study  and  educational 
growth,  and  Insure  security  In  old  age. 

The  bill  of  rights  must  go  further.  It  must 
recognize  the  essential  worth  and  dignity  of 
the  teacher  and  assure  him  of  full  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  In  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, outside  the  classroom. 

But  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  teacher  is  not 
self-enforcing.  To  become  reality,  such  a 
bill  of  rights  requires  public  understanding 
and  public  support.  There  must  be  a  new 
consciousness  by  the  public  and'  by  State 
and  local  officials  of  their  obligations.  You. 
the  teachers,  must  inform  the  public  of  your 
needs  and  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

I  know  that  you  have  organized  the  citi- 
zenship committee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  It  has  been  an  active, 
agpressive  orgaifizatlon.  Yet  a  recent  survey 
Hy  NEA  revealed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
teachers  in  the  United  States  felt  a  kind  of 
pride  In  being  aloof  from  politics  and  public 
affairs. 

You  cannot  fulfill  your  obligations  as 
teachers  and  as  citizens  by  standing  apart. 
Perhaps  more  than  others,  you  have-  an  op- 
pvitunlty — through  your  teaching  and 
through  your  active  example — to  serve  as 
a  constructive  and  influential  force  in  pub- 
lic affairs. 

We  stand  today  at  one  of  the  great  water- 
sheds of  history.  It  is  a  commonplace  that 
they  are  seldom  noted  until,  looking  back, 
we  see  them  rising  out  of  what  Tennyaon 
c  >.Ued  "the  eternal  landscape  of  the  past." 
Our  generation  can  realize,  in  awe  and 
humility,  that  we  have  baen  p:iuuii;d   the 


rare  experience  of  crossing  an  epochal  di- 
vide into  a  new  valley  of  civilization. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  this  new  epoch, 
to  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  Its  promises,  we 
shall  need  unwavering  determination  and  a 
burning  resolve  to  reach  the  new  heights 
demanded  of  us. 

More  than  any  other  kind  of  society,  de- 
mocracy requires  talent  and  leadership,  wide- 
spread among  all  the  people.  The  goal  of 
our  educational  system  must  be  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  Incentive  for  the  fullest  exer- 
cise of  each  Individual's  ability.  America's 
strength  requires  that  we  have  a  people  who 
hold  a  deep  re.spcct  for  education  and  Intel- 
lectual attainment,  who  recognize  that  In- 
tellectual discipline  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional purpose,  who  know  the  hard  labor  of 
intensive  study  and  devoted,  r.gorous 
thought. 

But  lor  our  people  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  Communist  world,  for  them  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  demands  of  the  hour,  the 
answer  lies  not  alone  in  learning,  and  In 
such  wisdom  as  they  may  acquire. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  matter  lies 
In  the  character  of  our  people. 

The  great  task  of  American  education  is  to 
build  this  character,  to  instill  the  Ideals 
and  the  faith  to  know  what  is  rlfjht.  and 
to  instill  the  courage  and  resolution  to 
choose  to  work  and  to  fight  for  it. 

Let  us  build  upon  the  rock  of  the  com- 
mandment of  Joshua  to  his  troops.  "Choose 
you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve;  as  for  me 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  23,  1959 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
It  was  recently  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  address  the  Texas  breakfast  at  the  Na- 
tional School  Administrators  convention 
held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

The  school  administrators  of  this  Na- 
tion are  a  most  important  group.  To 
them  and  the  teachers  under  their  super- 
vision falls  the  vital  task  of  training  the 
youth  of  the  United  States.  The  excel- 
lent record  they  have  already  established 
stands  as  a  living  monument  to  their 
skill  and  dedication  to  duty,  particularly 
when  we  consider  they  have  been  forced 
to  work  with  inadequate  facilities  and  are 
generally  underpaid.  To  remain  at  their 
posts  and  continue  to  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  young  people  requires  a  mis- 
sionary zeal.  These  people  are  to  be 
heartily  commended. 

At  the  request  of  friends.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  con.sent  tc  have  my  address, 
given  February  17,  1959.  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinp:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Challenges  to  Education 
(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch 
at  the  annual  Texas  breakfast  at  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Febru- 
ary 17. 1959) 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Texans?'fellow  Amer- 

icun-,  I  am  vc;y  g.al.iUl  fot  the  ptivikse  of 


participating  in  your  annual  meeting.  This 
is  a  doubly  pleasurable  meeting  to  me.  be- 
cause some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life 
have  been  spent  In  school — most  of  them  aa 
a  student  under  Inspiring  teachers. 

Although  some  of  my  former  students  In 
the  Piney  Woods  country  of  the  Neches  River 
Valley  may  feel  differently  about  those  times, 
my  3  years  as  a  country  schoolteacher  in 
Hender.son  County  were  to  me  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  all. 

Now.  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee,  I  am  having  an  exceptional 
opjmrtunlty  to  learn  something  of  the  many 
complex  problems  facing  our  schools  today. 
In  common  with  most  Informed  Americans, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  lagging 
pro  refs  of  public  education  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  it  In  Texas.  This 
does  not  mean  tliat  I  am  critical  of  you  and 
of  our  teachers.  On  the  contrary,  I  com- 
mend yoii  for  doing  an  excellent  Job  despite 
limited  tools,  Inadetjuate  pay.  and  lukewarm 
public  support.  It  Is  my  Job,  and  the  re- 
spon.slbllity  of  every  thinking;  citizen,  to  do 
everything  |X)88lblc  to  see  that  you  have  the 
funds  to  pay  adequate  teachers'  salaries  and 
to  build  adequate  classrooms. 

I  firmly  believe  that  teachers'  pay  In  Texas 
should  be  raised  from  50  percent  to  100  per- 
cent, but  not  because  I  feel  that  every  teacher 
Is  worth  twice  as  much  as  he  or  she  Is  now 
receiving.  I  am  convinced  that  doubling 
teacher  pay  would  not  only  solve  the  teacher 
shortage.  It  would  create  competition  for  the 
Jobs.  Then  you  as  administrators  would  be 
in  position  to  demand  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence   in   this   vital    profession. 

To  those  who  say  we  "can't  afford  It,"  my 
answer  is — we  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 
Like  It  or  not.  we  cannot  aJlord  either  having 
only  half  of  our  Tcxans  educated,  or  having 
all  Fexans  half  educated.  Yet,  we  are  dan- 
gerously near  that  p>oint. 

Only  one  Texan  In  three  over  the  age  of  25 
years  has  completed  4  years  of  high  school. 
Texans  rank  38th  among  people  from  all  the 
States  In  the  percentage  qualified  through 
the  selective  service  mental  test.  Likewise, 
our  students  rank  38th  among  the  students 
of  other  States  In  the  per  capita  average 
number  of  days  tlicy  attend  school  each  year, 
under  Texas'  generally  unenforceable  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law. 

It  Is  a  shocking  disgrace  for  big,  rich  Texas 
to  rank  32d  among  the  States  in  public  school 
expenditures  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance.  But  one  must  confess  that  Is 
what  might  be  expected  In  a  State  where 
an  Inept  Government  Is  blind  to  the  needs 
of  education.  It  taxed  students  by  raising 
university  tuition  fees,  and  refused  to  tax 
the  Interests  that  are  exploiting  Texas,  her 
people,  and  her  resources. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  our  Texas 
forefathers  revolted  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  general  gf)vcrnment  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic system  ot  education  in  Texas. 

lexas  was  ravaged  by  fire  and  by  sword, 
her  cities  besieged,  her  towns  burned,  her 
heroes  killed.  But  her  right  to  a  system  of 
public  education  was  won.  Are  we,  the  in- 
heritors of  those  rights,  to  fall  this,  and  the 
next  generation?  Are  we  too  weak,  too  con- 
formist, too  servile  and  supine,  to  fight  for 
what  we  know  is  right?  Is  big  money  to  con- 
note big  Ignorance?  I  call  on  every  Texan  to 
rally  now.  and  help  us  build  the  best  sys- 
tem of  public  education  In  the  United  States, 
Proud,  wealthy  Texas  Is  paying  its  elemen- 
tary teachers  an  average  of  only  $4,296  yearly, 
rjiisiderably  below  the  national  average. 
Tills  is  criminal  neglect  because  the  student 
Is  the  casualty  In  the  long  run.  Aa  your 
representative  In  the  Senate,  I  am  working 
for  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee, I  have  been  present  at  hearings 
on  Senate  bill  No.  2,  the  so-called  School 
Supi'ort  Act  of  1959  Introduced  by  Senator 
Mlui'.w.  of  Muntana.     Under  this  provision. 
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Texas  would  be  eligible  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment of  |3S  per  school  age  child  In  fiscal 
1959  60,  960  the  next  year,  $75  the  next  year, 
and  $100  per  student  in  1962-63.  The  esti- 
mated allotments  for  Texas  by  respective 
vear  would  total  $03.8  million;  $132.9  million, 
(206  4  mlUlon,  and  $285.3  million. 

This  money,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
this — without  any  Federal  controls  or  Inter- 
vention— would  be  available  to  local  school 
d.i-trlcts  to  use  as  local  boards  see  fit.  either 
for  teacher  pay  increases  or  construction  of 
new  school  rooms,  or  both. 

Regardless  of  whether  this  bill  passes. 
you  can  count  on  me  to  fight  to  see  that 
we  do  not  lose  any  of  the  good  progranu  al- 
ready underway.  I  will  continue  to  strenu- 
ously oppose  moves  to  abolish  or  to  limit  the 
school-lunch  program,  and  the  Echool-mllk 
program,  vocational  education  programs,  and 
Federal  assistance  to  federally  impacted 
areas.  I  am  working  to  expand  all  of  these 
programs.  You  know,  some  of  these  people 
who  are  against  spending  money  on  public 
education,  no  matter  why  or  where  the 
money  is  needed,  have  been  running  around 
the  State  saying,  "Why  you've  got  to  watch 
out  for  old  Ralph  Yarbobouch.  He's  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education." 

I'd  like  to  clear  that  point  up  once  and 
for  :.ll.  I'm  not  Just  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. I'm  for  all  aid  to  education.  The 
soundest  investment  we  can  make  in  America 
Is  in  developing  the  minds  of  our  young 
people.  The  need  for  more  funds  in  the 
field  of  public  education  is  so  critical  that 
revenues  from  local  districts,  cities.  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government  all  are  required. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  been  shocked  and 
saddened  to  learn  that  the  board  of  regents 
of  our  Texas  State  teachers  colleges  have 
declined  by  an  official  resolution  to  partici- 
pate in  the  student  loan  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  As 
you  know,  this  Is  the  act  which  primarily 
Is  designed  to  start  us  on  the  road  to  higher 
educational  achievement,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  science. 

One  provision  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  which,  incidentally,  I  had 
the  honor  of  coauthoring,  provides  funds  for 
loans  to  college  students.  Most  colleges  in 
Texas  and  throughout  the  Nation  have  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  to  this  lean  pro- 
gram as  a  very  worthwhile  means  of  assist- 
ing worthy  students  In  securing  a  college  edu- 
cation. But  I  was  astonished  to  learn  that 
the  board  of  regents  of  Texas  State  teachers 
colleges  have  denied  participation  In  these 
loans  to  students  in  five  colleges. 

Despite  the  fact  that  college  officials  had 
estimated  a  student  loan  need  totaling  $195.- 
333,  the  board  saw  fit  to  deny  this  loan  pro- 
gram to  students  at  Sam  Houston  Teachers 
College,  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers 
College,  Stephen  P.  Austin,  East  Texas  State, 
and  Sul  Ross  College. 

The  board  of  regents  of  these  colleges  has 
made  a  decision  which  I  would  not  want  on 
my  conscience.  If  a  single  student  drops  out 
of  a  single  one  of  these  schools  for  lack  of 
funds,  the  regents  should  be  held  account- 
able. Ironically,  one  of  the  colleges  which 
the  regents  prohibited  from  participating  in 
the  loan  program  has  this  statement  of  pur- 
pose printed  on  its  letterhead:  "Founded  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  profersion 
of  teaching.  Dedicated  to  the  cause  of  bet- 
ter schools.  Devoted  to  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren and  youth." 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  Texas  State  teachers  colleges,  for 
the  good  of  the  students,  will  reconsider  its 
position  on  this  matter:  A  total  of  $21,758  has 
been  reserved  for  the  five  colleges  Involved. 
If  the  regents  finally  deny  this  aid  to  their 
students,  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
these  XuxKls  are  apportioned  to  other  Texas 
•tudenta  In  other  schoola  so  that  they  will 
not  be  diverted  to  other  SUtea. 


In  my  opinion,  the  people  who  make  the 
mistake  of  opposing  the  granting  of  sufficient 
funds  for  the  Nation's  educational  program 
are  doing  this  country,  themselves,  and  par- 
ticularly our  children,  one  of  the  greatest  In- 
justices of  which  they  are  capable. 

Basically,  the  cold  war  now  raging  between 
democracy  and  communism  around  the  world 
is  a  strviggle  for  the  minds  of  men.  En- 
lightenment has  always  been  free  men's  bul- 
wark against  tyranny.  Education  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  democracy,  and  It  is  an 
ever-increasing  factor  in  the  standard  of 
living  each  man  and  his  family  can  enjoy. 
We  cannot,  we  must  not,  and  we  will  not 
continue  to  deny  all  our  students  an  educa- 
tion of  the  first  class. 

It  would  be  simpler  If  I  could  say  at  this 
point.  "Well,  we  are  going  to  help  you  get 
some  money,  and  that  will  solve  the  educa- 
tional problems  in  America  in  general,  and  in 
Texas  in  particular." 

But  it  isn't  that  simple.  The  educational 
problem  facing  us  all  goes  much  deeper  than 
money.  The  thing  we  need  most  In  educa- 
tion cannot  be  bought  with  money;  It  must 
grow  again  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
American  people.  I  refer  to  the  once  proud 
dream  that  this  land  would  be  the  world's 
model  of  universal  educational  attainment 
and  cultural  development.  I  refer  to  the 
spirit  which  made  a  backwoods  lx)y  named 
Abraham  Lincoln  study  by  firelight  because 
he  and  other  young  people  of  his  time  rec- 
ognized that  knowledge  is  an  Invaluable 
stepping  stone  to  happiness  and  to  greatness. 

What  has  become  of  the  insatiable  and  in- 
exorable quest  for  knowledge  which  played 
such  a  dominant  role  in  pioneering  of  our 
Nation?  Does  it  exist  no  more?  Is  a  pen- 
chant for  a  bebop  ducktail  culture  a  passing 
fad,  or  evidence  of  the  long  decline? 

Aa  a  people  we  have  more  time  free  from 
work  and  drudgery  than  any  other  people 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  But  are  we  Amer- 
icans using  this  time,  even  a  small  portion 
of  this  free  time,  to  improve  our  minds 
through  new  educational  attaiiunent  or  even 
seriotis  thought? 

The  answer  is  all  too  obvious.  We  have 
become  a  Nation  with  its  head  stuck  in  a 
television  set;  a  people  establlEhlng  new  rec- 
ords annually  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
and  happy  pills.  We  spend  our  lives  vainly 
searching  for  happiness  from  a  bottle.  We 
are  more  concerned  with  the  tearful  soap 
opera  TV  heroine  than  with  Communist 
terror  in  Hungary. 

This  is  a  deadly  trend.  As  Adlai  Stevenson 
has  said:  "We  have  confused  the  free  with 
the  free  and  easy."  We  threaten  to  become 
a  people  whose  prlncip>al  purpose  Is  piling 
up  profits  and  partaking  of  fleeting  pleasures. 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "We 
cannot  escape  history.  •  •  •  We  will  be  re- 
membered in  Fplte  of  ourselves.  No  personal 
significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or 
the  other  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through 
which  we  pass  w^ill  light  us  down,  in  honor 
or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation." 

There  must  be  an  awakening.  As  a  people 
and  a  Nation  we  cannot  afford  to  retire  in 
the  prime  of  our  lives.  We  have  reached 
what  might  be  considered  a  breathing  point 
In  American  history.  But  our  indolence  and 
vacuity  and  indifference  cannot  continue. 
This  breathing  point  must  not  become  a 
permanent  campsite.  Let  us  adopt  as  a 
national  educational  aim  the  motto  of  an 
American  State  "Ad  astra  per  aspera,"  "To 
the  stars  through  dlfliculties." 

We  must  recapture  our  desire  for  high  edu- 
cational excellence,  and  unfiinchingly  meet 
the  mental  disciplines  and  hard  work  basic 
to  superior  knowledge. 

Mass  education  of  all  the  people,  once  an 
American  monopoly,  is  fast  coming  to  the 
whole  world.  We  can  maintain  our  leader- 
ship only  by  moving  faster  and  wturklng 
harder  for  educational  progress  than  other 


countries  now  turning  their  efforts  to  mass 
education. 

The  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  politician 
must  all  make  up  their  minds  that  easy 
courses,  little  discipline,  and  stinted  funds 
for  education  will  never  add  up  to  high  edu- 
cational standards.  Major  emphasis  on 
athletic  spectacles  and  academic  trivia  can- 
not produce  a  high  i>ercentage  of  well- 
educated  citizens.  It  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce mediocrity. 

We  must  tTim  from  mediocrity  to  educa- 
tional excellence,  not  only  in  pursuit  of 
happiness  for  more  Americans,  but  to  achieve 
educational  superiority. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  man  have 
the  talents  and  the  specially  developed 
abilities  of  educated  men  been  in  more 
urgent  demand.  Never  have  the  opportuni- 
ties for  educated,  thinking,  freemen  been  so 
great.  The  next  10,  20,  or  30  years  will  tell 
w  hether  this  Nation  produces  the  large  num- 
bers of  high  caliber  citizens  it  so  needs. 

The  brunt  of  the  burden  is  on  your 
shoulders.  Those  of  us  in  public  service 
can  assist  In  the  work  of  making  known  the 
need,  and  by  helping  to  make  funds  avail- 
able. But  the  real  Job  of  turning  out  young 
men  and  women  who  are  Intellectually  pre- 
pared to  be  responsible  Americans  is  up  to 
you. 

Upon  the  success  or  failure  of  your  mis- 
sion may  well  rest  the  eventual  fate  of 
freemen  everywhere. 

I  wish  you  Godspeed. 


Dirertioo  of  Water  of  Lake  Micltif  an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  23. 1959 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Tuesday  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  in  opposition 
to  the  Chicago  water  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  statement  before 
that  committee  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  William  Proxmikk. 
Tttesdat,  Febbuast  17,  1959.  Befokx  thx 
House  Committee  on  Pitblic  Wokks 

H.R.  1  should  be  rejected  because  In  the 
6  years  this  kind  of  measure  has  been  before 
the  Congress  there  has  never  been  a  showing 
that  the  study  which  is  the  only  authorized 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  necessary. 

The  study  is  unnecessary  fc»-  these  reasons: 

1.  The  Corps  of  EIngineers  has  already  tes- 
tified (pp.  193.  194,  in  hearings  befcn^  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  July  19.  28,  29,  and 
August  7,  1958)  that  they  are  fully  satisfied 
that  additional  diversion  will  not  Improve 
navigation  on  the  Illinois  waterway,  and  wiU 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  (Congrkssional  Record,  vol.  104, 
pt.  2,  p.  19532).  In  6  years  of  consideration 
there  has  never  been  a  showing  that  a  study 
would  contribute  any  useful  information  to  a 
better  understanding  of  navigation  conse- 
quences. I  chaUenge  the  author  to  show 
that  this  bill  would  provide  any  useful  in- 
formation on  navigation  although  the  effect 
on  navigation  la  the  only  stated  ptirpoee  oif 
the  blU. 

2.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  also  tes- 
tified to  certain  knowledge  at  the  effect  of 
additional  diversion  on  power  generation— 
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that  It  would  be  favorable  at  Lockport  but 
far  more  unfavorable  on  tbe  St.  liawrence — 
with  A  total  net  loes  of  power.  There  la  no 
Indication  In  8  years  of  consideration  that 
the  study  authorized  in  this  bill  would  con- 
tribute even  one  fact  necessary  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  consequences  of  diver- 
sion on  power.  Again  I  challenge  the  au- 
thor to  sho^  that  this  bill  would  provide 
such  information. 

3.  The  only  remaining  pvirpose  the  study 
authorized  in  this  bill  could  serve  is  ..he 
effect  of  additional  diversion  on  sanitation. 
Although  similar  study  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  three  successive  Congresses,  there 
has  never  been  a  finding  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Illinois  Board  of  Health, 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  any  public 
health  group  of  any  kind,  or  even  of  a  sin- 
gle competent  or  for  that  matter  incompe- 
tent public  health  authority  that  increased 
diversion  would  be  necessary  for  improved 
sanitation  or  public  health  or  even  desirable. 

On  the  other  hand  the  most  competent 
public  health  survey  ever  made  of  Chicago 
(the  Chicago  and  Cook  County  health  sur- 
vey by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service)  called 
for  a  series  of  other  recommendations  to 
improve  sanitation  in  Chicago.  It  specif- 
ically considered  additional  cUv^Mon  and 
failed   to  recommend  it.  ^. 

It  la  true  that  thU  prerkns  4tudy  was 
made  nearly  IS  jtmtn  ago.  Nevertlieless  there 
have  been  no«HiiMry  flndlngi  By  the  Pub- 
lic Health  OeulK  Unce  the  publication  of 
this  book.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  since 
Improved  sanitation  is  the  only  possible 
beneficial  consequence  of  this  bill — that  the 
public  Health  Service  should  be  requested 
"wfurnlsh  the  Congress  with  a  report  on 
the  public  health  Justification,  if  any,  for  this 
■tudy. 

4.  This  bill  is  unnecessary  because  the 
Supreme  Court  has  established  Jurisdiction 
over  diversion  by  Chicago  for  some  50  years. 
Everything  provided  In  this  bill  could  be 
granted  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court 
has  been  willing  to  grant  Chicago  temporary 
Increases  in  diversion  in  the  past.  It  did  so 
as  recently  as  1956.  It  would  do  so  again  if 
the  Court  deemed  such  increase  merited. 
Through  the  appointment  of  special  masters 
the  Coiirt  has  built  up  a  record  of  great  com- 
petence in  this  matter.  Obviously  only  lack 
of  merit  keeps  Chicago  from  going  to  the 
Court  for  the  diversion  authorized  in  this 


•«ammlttee  votes  on  this  bill  I 
irUiat  it  request  the  Pub- 
t  ;  Uo  Beiiattk  SmwIm  to  Indicate  whether  a  3- 

yaar  study  U  neoMsary  to  provide  conclxisions 
on  the  ccxnawpnncaa  of  additional  diversion 
cm  the  sanitary  quality  of  water  in  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway. 

In  the  avant  the  committee  favorably  con- 
alders  tha  bill  I  respectfully  suggest  the 
following  changes  : 

1.  The  bill  calls  for  a  recommendation 
from  the  Army  only.  Yet  the  study  author- 
ized by  the  bill  will  be  entirely  concerned 
with  the  sanitary  quality  of  water  on  the 
Illinois  Waterway.  This  is  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Public  Health  Service.  There- 
fore the  Public  Health  Service  should  be 
called  on  to  provide  its  own  recommenda- 
tions. 

a.  The  bill  calls  for  a  recommendation  but 
provides  no  standards  for  Judgment  on  which 
such  a  recommendation  should  be  based. 
The  Public  Health  Service  should  be  asked 
to  specify  the  standards  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  additional  diversion  to  achieve 
in  order  to  warrant  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  such  prestated 
standards  for  favorable  recommendation — 
the  Congress  is  gviaranteelng  Chicago  a 
favorable  recommendation.  The  deck  la 
being  stacked  in  advance:  The  favorable- 
to-Chlcago  recommendation  is  inevitable. 
What  Chicago  wants  is  a  stacked  deck,  a 
study  that  will  provide  a  preconceived  con- 


clusion— a  guarantee  of  a  permanent  addi- 
tional diversion  of  1.000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second. 

3.  The  Public  Health  Service  should  be 
asked  to  indicate  whether  or  not  a  study  of 
alternative  sanitation  methods  to  achieve 
comparable  purification  without  additional 
diversion  would  be  necessary  to  permit  rea- 
sonable recommendations.  A  Public  Health 
Service  staff  report,  dated  April  8,  1957,  and 
entitled  "Estimated  Costs  of  Treatment 
Measures  Equivalent  to  Increased  Diversion 
of  Lake  Michigan  Water  for  Sanitation  Pur- 
poses at  Chicago"  was  submitted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  April 
29,  1957.  The  report  was  submltt<Hl  to  Roger 
W.  Jones,  Assistant  Director  for  Legislative 
Reference,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  Marlon 
B.  Polsom,  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

This  staff  report  indicated  that  its  informa- 
tion was  based  on  limited  data.  On  two 
of  the  four  alternatives  the  Public  Health 
Service  declared  that  they  were  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  estimate  the  effectiveness.  The  cost 
estimates  are  at  variance  with  firm  estimates 
made  by  the  president  of  the  Mi^tropoUtan 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago.  Tlie  Chicago 
estimates  are  substantially  lower.  The  head 
of  the  sanitation  district  himself  states  that 
the  cost  of  one  of  the  alternatives  to  diver- 
sion "would  not  be  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
sanitary  district."  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice concludes  its  staff  study  by  declaring  of 
another  alternative,  "Its  use  for  reducing 
oxygen  demand  may  be  economically  Justified 
and  found  effective  in  meeting  the  unusual 
conditions  at  Chicago  either  alone  or  In  com- 
bination with  other  approaches."  If  either 
of  these  conclusions  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  they  would  in  my  Judgment  demolish 
any  reason  for  consideration  of  diversion  by 
Chicago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Common  Council  has 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
the  opposition  of  our  largest  city  to  this 
water  diversion  proposal.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Milwau- 
kee be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  n^ 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESoLtmoN  Declaring  Cttt  of  KIilwaukek 
OpposrriON  to  Watxb  Divxssion  Pro- 
posals 

Whereas  by  prior  resolutions,  this  common 
council  has  recorded  the  position  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  in  opposition  to  proposals  for 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict; and 

Whereas  there  is  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  bills  to  authorize 
additional  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  at  Chicago;  and 

Whereas  one  of  these  bills  is  H.R.  1,  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Repri-sentatives 
January  7.  1959:    Now.  therefore,   be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Miltoaukee,  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  city  of  Milwaukee  reiterates  Its 
position  in  opposition  to  increastnl  or  un- 
reasonable diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  for  the  purposes  of  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  District,  or  comparable  diversions 
of  water  elsewhere  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin; 
and 

2.  That  the  mayor,  the  deputy  city  at- 
torney, and  the  municipal  port  director  be 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  appear  before  congressional  committees 
either  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  holding  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere,  and  to  express  the  op- 
position of  the  city   of   Milwaukee   to  legis- 


lation which  would  In  any  manner  ruthorize 
the  diversion  of  addltlc  nal  volumes  of  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin:  and 

3.  That  the  city  of  Milwaukee  hereby 
speclflcally  declares  its  opposition  to  H.R.  1 
pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  bills  similar  in  Intent;  and 

4.  That  the  aforesaid  persons  eniunerated 
in  paragraph  2  are  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
fer with  representatives  of  Great  Lakes  cities 
of  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  water  diversion,  and  they 
are  also  authorized  to  meet  with  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Great  Lakes  area  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  opposition  to  wa- 
ter diversion  legislation;  and  be  it  further 

Rrsolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  city  clerk  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  and  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  attor- 
neys general  of  the  Great  Lakes  States 
opposing  water  diversion;  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Harbors  Association;  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Compact  Commission;  and  to  the  Lake  C«tr- 
rlers  Ass(x;latlon;  and  that  the  city  repre- 
sentatives herein  enumerated  be  authorized 
to  collaborate  with  the  legislators  and  re- 
gional groups  designated  with  a  view  to 
achieving  collaboration  and  effective  opposi- 
tion to  any  and  all  proposals  for  extraction 
of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin;  to  the 
Injury  of  the  port  cities  and  th«  maritime 
interests  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


WasluBftaa  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATTV1B 

Monday,  February  23. 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
February  21.  1959: 

Washington  Rzpoar 

(By  Congressman  Baircs  Au>br.  Fifth  District. 
Texas) 

Fcbruart  ai.  1958. 

The  Life  Insurance  Company  Income  Tax 
Act  of  1959  was  the  year's  first  tax  bill  and 
major  legislation  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  which  I  participated  as  a 
committee  member.  Because  this  bill  affects 
many  people  (there  are  even  more  Insurance 
policyholders  than  taxpayers),  because  in- 
surance is  a  unique  corporate  type  of  busi- 
ness, and  its  taxation  is  extremely  oompll- 
cated  and  technical.  I  had  a  real  tax  baptism. 
Insurance  is  already  the  most  heavily  taxed 
thrift  institution  and  the  trend  is  well  es- 
tablished away  from  savings  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection only.  At  the  least.  I  suggested  in  de- 
bate that  the  economic  Impact  of  State  and 
Federal  taxes  plus  this  Increase  should  be 
more  carefully  studied.  While  the  bill  at- 
tempted to  improve  existing  law,  and  did  in 
several  ways,  I  opposed  it  finally  because  of 
the  90  percent  Increase  in  taxes  over  last  year 
which  may  well  result  in  increasing  Insur- 
ance premiums  and  in  expanding  social  se- 
curity, the  Government's  competitive  pro- 
vision for  everyone's  future.  (My  brief  an- 
alysis of  this  Insurance  bill  will  be  mailed  to 
anyone  requesting  It.) 

Labor  leaders'  Joint  pronouncements 
deserve  everyone's  attention.  AFL-CIO's 
Reuther  announced  a  march  on  Washington 
of   the   unemployed.     AFL-CIO's   Meany,   In 
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Puerto  Rico,  announced  labor's  decision  to 
demand  more  pay  and  shorter  hours.  How's 
that  for  logic?  You  are  out  of  work,  so 
your  labor  leader  demands  higher  pay  and 
Government  Intervention.  Of  course,  the 
whole  trouble  of  these  two  pronouncements 
springs  from  the  fallacious  unconstitutional 
reasoning  behind  the  1946  Employment  Act 
which  ImpUes  that  the  Federal  Ooveriunent 
Is  responsible  for  employment. 

In  economic  fact,  this  cannot  be,  regard- 
less of  the  political  and  demagogic  appeal. 
Nor  do  I  think  Reuther  and  Meany  Iwlleve 
It  either.  They  know,  too,  that  elbow 
grease,  initiative,  and  work  provide  employ- 
ment, not  another  Government  made-work 
contract  which  must  first  drain  the  tax 
money  from  the  people.  The  fact  that  Gov- 
ernment does  not  first  get  the  money  in  be- 
fore spending  It  does  not  change  the  simple 
economic  logic  that  If  you  spend  more  than 
you  take  In.  Uve  beyond  your  Income,  you 
build  inflation  res\iltlng  In  weakened  cur- 
rency and  ultimate  economic  crash.  The 
logic  of  Messrs.  Reuther  and  Meany  is  con- 
sistent only  with  that  of  socialUU.  not  with 
freedom  and  free  enterprise.  If,  because  of 
Government  control  and  big  spending  eco- 
nomic freedom  U  lost,  then  necessarUy  all 
personal  freedoms  wUl  go.  This  attempted 
economic  security  sought  by  Ooverament 
handout  U  not  security  at  all,  but  a  can- 
cellation of  all  our  freedoms,  even  ss  the 
prisoner  In  Jail  has  the  security  of  food, 
clothing  and  hcmsing  but  lacks  real  free- 
dom— to  direct  hU  life  minute  by  minute. 
day  by  day.  as  he  sees  fit. 

Battle  of  the  Budget  Department  (DB. 
News  A  World  Report.  Feb.  13).  "Demo- 
crau  are  pushing  programs  they  know  the 
President  will  reject.  Bills  are  framed  to 
offer  huge  sums  of  aid  to  large  groupi .  The 
political  strategy:  Show  that  the  DeniocraU 
want  to  help  people,  but  that  a  RepubUcan 
President  won't  let  them."  PoUtlcal  at- 
tempU  of  this  kind  to  take  credit  an<l  place 
blame  by  spending  o\ir  taxpayers'  money, 
along  with  the  latxtr  leaders'  demands.  Is 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  economic  philos- 
ophy of  free  enterprise,  the  America  a  way. 
Perbapa  we  shotUd  remember  the  10  can- 
nots,  a  modem  addlUon  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

"Tou  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
discouraging  thrift.  Tou  cannot  help  small 
men  by  tearing  down  big  men.  Tou  can- 
not strengthen  the  weak  by  weakemng  the 
strong.  Tou  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by 
pulling  down  the  wsge-payer.  Tou  cannot 
help  the  poor  man  by  destroying  tlie  rich. 
Tou  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  sfiendlng 
more  than  your  Income.  Tou  oannot  fur- 
ther the  brotherhood  of  man  by  Lndtlnc 
cla«  hatred.  Tou  cannot  establish  Hscxuity 
on  borrowed  money.  Tou  cannot  build 
character  and  courage  by  talcing  away  man's 
Initiative  and  Independence.  Tou  cannot 
help  men  permanently  by  doing  for  them 
what  they  could  and  should  do  tat  them- 
selves." 

It  waa  this  philosophy  of  eoonomic  liberty 
which  Abe  Lincoln  personified  and  which  I 
endeavored  to  present  In  speeches  o^er  Lin- 
coln's Birthday.  LlberaU.  the  big  spenders 
charging  our  coats  of  government  to  the  fu- 
ture, as  I  see  It,  are  doing  something  abso- 
lutely Unmoral,  charging  our  bills  to  o\ir 
children  and  grandchUdren.  Taxpayers  to- 
day can  vote.  Taxpayers  as  yet  unborn  can- 
not vote.  Let's  unburden  ovir  grandchil- 
dren. Further,  let's  not  talk  about  cutting 
our  debt  and  taxes  without  practicing  what 
we  preach,  namely,  by  cutting  down  the 
wasteful  Government  spending  prognuns  and 
those  In  the  welfare  field. 

George  Washington's  counsel  In  his  "Fare- 
weU  Addrees"  has  never  been  disproved: 
"As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
•ecurlty,  chertih  public  credit.  One  method 
of  preserving  It  U  to  use  It  as  sparingly  as 
possible,   avoiding  occasions  of  expense   by 


cultivating  peace,  but  remembering,  also, 
that  timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much  greater 
disbursements  to  repel  It;  avoiding  likewise 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shim- 
nlng  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous 
exertions.  In  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  oc- 
casioned, not  ungenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  the  burden  which  we  ovu-selves 
ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these 
mi^gim*  belongs  to  your  representatives,  but 
It  is  necessary  that  public  opinions  should 
cooperate." 

So.  It's  up  to  the  voter — that's  all  there  is 
to  It.  When  will  the  people  recognize, 
praise,  and  demand  fiscal  responsibility  of 
the  Congress?     Now  is  the  time. 


Edoey  for  the  Late  Bernard  Anstio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'IIVBS 

Monday.  February  23. 1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Assemblyman  Bernard  Austin  repre- 
sented the  Fourth  Assembly  District  of 
Brooklyn  in  the  State  legislature  in  Al- 
bany for  many  years.  He  died  most  im- 
expectedly  on  Jantiary  6.  1959,  and  his 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  our  community. 

On  February  26  the  Williamsburg 
Post.  No.  1004.  of  the  American  Legion, 
of  which  Bernard  Austin  was  organizer 
and  first  commander,  will  hold  a  special 
memorial  service  for  him.  I  have  been 
invited  by  the  post  commander,  L«o 
Price,  and  by  Ira  D.  Brav,  chairman  of 
the  manorial  oommlttec,  to  deliver  a 
eulogy.  I  have  prepared  a  few  remarks 
expressing  my  feelings  and  thoughts  re- 
garding the  deceased  and  wish  to  Insert 
these  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
time: 

EuLooT  roa  Bnu*ABD  AtTBTor 
1  Join  with  you  on  this  sad  occasion  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  menuMry  of  a  dear  and 
departed  friend  with  whom  I  was  close  for 
many  years.  HU  passing  U  a  great  personal 
loss  to  me.  The  4th  Assembly  District, 
which  he  represented  in  Albany  since  193ft. 
is  a  part  of  my  congressional  district.  Z 
shall  always  remember  the  many  times  when 
we  campaigned  together  and  when  we  col- 
laborated in  helping  oonaUtuenta  with  their 
personal  problems,  as  weU  as  the  community 
at  large  in  Its  welfare,  educational,  civic  and 
other  problems. 

It  U  now  close  to  3  months  since  Barney 
Austin  has  left  our  midst  and  has  gone  to 
the  Great  Beyond.  For  me,  it  is  still  dlffl- 
cxilt  to  beUeve  that  he  Is  no  longer  with  us. 
In  the  i»lme  of  his  life  he  left  hU  dear  ones 
and  his  nimierous  friends  who  knew  him  so 
well  and  loved  him  so  much.  He  left  a  great 
▼old  In  their  hearts — one  which  wUl  never 
be  fiUed,  one  which  wUl  never  be  healed. 

How  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  word 
of  mine  to  console  his  near  ones  and  dear 
onee  from  the  grief  of  a  loes  so  overwhelm- 
ing. Tet,  I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  to 
them  the  consolation  that  may  be  foimd  In 
the  fact  that  Barney  Austin  was  loved  and 
highly  respected  by  aU  who  knew  him. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Black  Angel  destroys  a  mortal, 
on  the  other  hand  It  jweaents  him  to  us  in 
boldest  lellef .  The  living  man  Is  too  close  to 
us,  too  much  a  part  o<  us.  to  be  viewed  ob- 
jectively.   Death  reveals  him  In  his  entirety. 


Thus  we  now  can  Tlsuallse  in  its  fullness  and 
grandeur  the  unique  personaUty  that  we 
knew  as  Bernard  Avistin.  How  rich  and  how 
beautiful  was  the  life  and  the  soulI  of  him 
whose  achievements  meant  so  much  to  so 
many  of  his  generation. 

And  what  Is  It  that  stcmds  out  most  In 
this  hour  of  bereavement?  It  is  the  Inner 
man  himself,  his  honesty,  his  sincerity,  his 
unselfishness,  his  wise  counsel,  his  friend- 
ship. There  was  no  cause  touching  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  our  community 
that  did  not  find  in  him  a  stanch  and  de- 
voted supporter.  He  was  a  man  of  keen 
Intellect,  a  person  of  good  Judgment,  one 
who  was  able  to  see  through  a  {H-oblem  to 
its  end. 

When  we  think  of  Barney  Austin,  we 
think  of  the  words  of  the  poet  who  said: 

"Here  was  a  man  whose  heart  was  good. 
Who  walked  with  men  and  understood. 
His  was  a  voice  that  spcAe  to  cheer. 
And  fell  like  music  to  the  ear. 
His  was  a  smile  men  loved  to  see. 
His  was  a  hand  that  asked  no  fee 
For  friendliness  or  klzulness  done. 
And  now  that  he  has  Joumyed  on. 
His  Is  a  fame  that  never  enda. 
And  leaves  behind  uncoxinted  friends.* 

Barney  Austin  was  Indeed  a  ma^  of  leader- 
ship, one  of  whom  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
his  noble  deeds  have  won  for  him  a  devoted 
following.  Theee  noble  deeds  will  live  tor- 
ever  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  minds  of  his 
many  friends  who  came  to  pay  their  tribute 
to  him  today.  He  was  a  pillar  of  strength 
in  our  oommimlty  for  many  years,  and  here 
among  his  friends  his  name  wlU  always  oc- 
cupy a  fcwemost  frtaee  aS  honor  and  love. 

"And  now  he  rests;  his  greatness  and  his 
sweetness 
No  more  shall  seem  at  strife; 
And  death  has  moulded  into  calm  cooaplete- 


The  status  of  his  life." 
May  his  memory  be  blessed  and  honored. 


ItthuaaCMal 


EXTENSION  OP  RXIiARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PBirNSTi.vAHXa 
IK  THX  HOX7GB  OP  RXPBBBNTATIVSB 

Monday,  February  23. 1959 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentlonan  from 
Pamsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  will  addrees 
this  body  tomorrow  on  the  most  timely 
and  gravely  serious  subject  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal— its  contnd  and  Juriadlcti<tti. 

As  Members  of  this  body  knxm,  he  has 
made  extensive  studies  of  Isthmian 
problems,  especially  the  diplomatic  and 
juridical,  and  starting  «i  March  26. 1958. 
made  one  of  the  most  compr^ensive 
series  of  addresses  on  this  subject  in 
Isthmian  history. 

Ever  since  the  1966  Sues  Canal  crlsiB, 
world  attention  has  become  increasingly 
focused  on  the  Panama  Canal.  Thus, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importaxice  that  the 
Congress,  which  is  the  ultimate  authority 
in  the  determinati<xi  of  Panama  Canal 
policies,  should  be  fuUy  Informed. 

I  am  sure  that  his  address  will  be 
highly  informative,  definitely  construc- 
tive, and  delivered  in  his  usual  brilliant 
form. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or   CAIJrORNIA 

IN  THX  SSNATK  OF  THS  UNITED  STATX3 
Monday.  February  23. 1959 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  by  July 
of  1959  the  U.S.  Oovermnent  will  have 
over  $9  billion  of  surplus  farm  commodi- 
ties in  Oovermnent  inventories  and  un- 
der loan.  It  will  cost  the  Treasury  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  $1 
billion  a  year — that  Is  $1,000  million  a 
year,  Mr.  President — merely  to  provide 
storage  for  the  accumulated  farm  sur- 
pluses. 

On  January  30. 1959,  In  San  Francisco, 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Benson,  made  a  speech  on  farm 
problems  generally  and  on  the  problems 
of  the  sugar  beet  Industry  in  particular. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  \n  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TBK  FAXM  POU.T  OF  A  $9  BlLUON  SURPLUS 

Z  am  pleased  t<}  participate  In  tbls  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  California  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association.  I  count  It  an  added  privi- 
lege to  find  here  also  so  many  representa- 
tives from  other  sugar  beet  areas  throughoiit 
the  country.  It  Is  always  a  Joy  to  visit  this 
historic  and  beautiful  city  In  the  Nation's 
leading  agricultural  State. 

The  development  of  the  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry Is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  chap- 
ters In  the  history  of  American  agriculture. 
It  Is  a  story  of  vision,  initiative,  struggle, 
of  repeated  failures  and  final  success.  It 
is  a  story  of  the  triumph  of  perseverance  by 
free  men  in  s  free  economy  In  a  free  land. 
Perhaps  It  will  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  re- 
fresh our  minds  on  a  point  or  two  of  that 
story. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  men 
of  vision  watched  with  keen  Interest  the 
development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  In 
Europe.  The  United  States  was  then  al- 
most completely  dependent  on  foreign  coun- 
tries for  sugar.  These  men  saw  that  if  we 
could  produce  beet  sugar  here  In  the  United 
States,  great  advantages  would  result.  A 
new  Industry  would  bring  new  life  to  the 
economy.  A  new  and  profitable  crop  would 
be  added  to  our  agriculture. 

Back  In  the  1830's  the  first  recorded  at- 
tempts were  made  to  establish  a  beet  sugar 
Indiistry  In  this  country.  The  Beet  Sugar 
Society  of  Philadelphia  in  1836  obtained  600 
pounds  of  beet  seed  from  Europe.  But  the 
seed  was  planted  too  late  and  no  sugar  re- 
sulted. Then  about  1839  a  factory  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  succeeded  in  producing 
some  1,300  pounds  of  beet  sugar.  After  op- 
erating for  about  2  years,  this  factory  closed 
Its  doors. 

In  the  next  few  decades  no  less  than  13 
beet  sugar  factories  were  established  In 
widely  separated  localities  from  Maine  to 
California.  One  after  the  other,  they  all 
failed. 

One  of  these  attempts  that  Is  most  Inter- 
esting to  me  concerns  the  efforts  of  the 
Mormon  pioneers  to  establish  a  beet  sugar 
Industry  in  Utah.  In  these  early  days,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  the  people  of  Utah,  in- 
cluding some  of  my  progenitors,  were  buy- 
ing sugar  for  $1  a  pound— at  a  time  when  a 
dollar  went  a  great  deal  further  than  It  does 
today. 


After  a  study  of  beet  sugar  operations  In 
Prance,  Mormon  Church  offlcials  organized 
the  Deseret  Manufacturing  Co.,  Intending  to 
establish  the  industry  in  Utah.  The  com- 
pany bought  a  complete  sugar  manufactxir- 
Ing  outfit  and  shipped  it  from  Ftance  to  New 
Orleans.  It  arrived  in  April  1852.  They 
brought  the  plant  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers  to  Port  Leavenworth.  There 
they  loaded  it  into  covered  wagons.  In 
November  18f>2,  after  many  dlfflcultles  and 
hardships,  the  equipment  reached  Its  des- 
tination. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  tremendous 
effort  immediately  resulted  In  the  birth  of 
a  new  industry  in  Utah  and  In  the  Nation. 
Unfortunately,  history  records  that  the  pro- 
moters lacked  sufficient  technical  knowledge 
and  the  factory  produced  only  inedible 
syrup.  Not  until  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  was  the  first  beet  sugar  Industry  in 
the  United  States  established  on  a  truly  suc- 
cessful basis. 

That  was  In  1879  at  Alvarado,  Calif. 
Without  taking  anything  away  from  Cali- 
fornia, however,  I  am  happy  to  a&y  that  the 
people  In  Utah  also  persisted  and  eventually 
developed  a  flourishing  sugar-beet  Industry. 
In  the  past  80  years,  the  sugar- beet  Indus- 
try has  had  a  steady  growth.  Some  64  fac- 
tories now  produce  over  2  million  tons  of 
refined  sugar  annually. 

California,  the  home  of  the  first  success- 
ful sugar-beet  factory,  is  now  also  the  Na- 
tion's largest  producer  of  sugar  beets. 

VsiSt  year,  despite  a  poor  planting  season 
and  sharply  reduced  yields,  California  pro- 
duced about  one-fourth  of  all  the  sugar 
beets  grown  in  the  United  States. 

The  sugar-beet  Industry  is  In  a  solid  posi- 
tion. Production  last  year  was  about  15J 
million  tons.  This  was  about  30  percent 
above  the  10-year  average  and  only  slightly 
below  the  all-time  high  of^  1957.  Yields  per 
acre  in  the  past  2  years  have  been  higher  than 
ever  before.  But  you  are  not  burdened  with 
surpluses  as  producers  of  some  other  crops 
are.  The  Industry  has  been  doing  a  good 
Job  of  expanding  production  and  markets 
simultaneously. 

Your  operations  have  been  realistic — 
geared  to  market  conditions. 

The  Sugar  Act  Is  realistic  legislation.  It 
has  brought  benefits  to  sugar-beet  and  sugar- 
cane farmers,  to  consumers  of  sugar,  to  the 
sugar  industry  as  a  whole,  and  to  our  foreign 
suppliers. 

But  the  sugar  program  cannot  tie  used  as  a 
model  for  farm  crops  in  general,  particularly 
those  produced  in  quantities  beyond  our  do- 
mestic needs.  We  Import  much  of  the  sugar 
we  consume.  Therefore  surpluses  of  sugar, 
when  they  develop,  tend  to  occur  abroad 
rather  than  In  this  country.  We  have  helped 
alleviate  the  problem  of  surplus  abroad.  The 
U.S.  Government  and  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry have  participated  in  the  development 
of  an  international  sugar  agreement  designed 
to  stabilize  the  world  market.  I  know  it  Is 
due  In  no  small  part  to  the  cooperation  of 
many  of  you  that  no  major  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  in  adjusting  our  domestic 
production  so  as  to  prevent  the  piling  up  of 
surpluses  here  at  home. 

By  keeping  prices  at  reasonable  levels  the 
danger  of  pricing  sugar  out  of  the  market 
has  been  avoided. 

The  program  has  permitted  and  encour- 
aged more  efficient  production,  Here  In 
Calif omia  from  1924  to  1957  yields  per  acre 
rose  127  percent.  In  our  country's  beet  area 
the  acreage  per  farm  has  doubled  since  the 
prewar  period.  This  has  permitted  the  use 
of  labor-saving  machines  which  hiive  simpli- 
fied production  and  harvesting  problems  and 
have  reduced  costs.  During  the  past  decade 
the  man-hours  required  to  produce  a  ton  of 
beets  have  declined  by  at  least  one-third. 

But,  I  repeat,  the  sugar  program  cannot  be 
used  as  a  model  for  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice, 


peanuts,  and  tobacco  programs,  except  In  this 
respect,  the  sugar  program  has  been  realistic. 
The  programs  for  the  six  legislatively  desig- 
nated basic  crops  have  not  been  realistic. 
The  sugar  program  has  been  adapted  to  the 
particular  circumstances  surrounding  UJ3. 
prcductlon  of  sugar.  The  same  cannot  b« 
said  of  the  past  programs  for  the  baste  crops. 
Unrealistic  programs  have  priced  the  basics 
out  of  some  of  their  oldtlme  markets.  Com- 
petitors at  home  and  abrord  used  the  arti- 
ficial price  umbrella  to  expand  their  produc- 
tion and  move  In.  Surpluses  piled  up  at 
home,  followed  by  more  and  more  cutbacks 
in  acreage. 

Last  year  we  harvested  16  percent  mor« 
acres  of  sugar  beets  than  the  10-year  average 
from  1947  to  1956.  But  last  year,  compared  ^ 
with  the  average  for  the  same  10  years,  we 
harvested  10  percent  fewer  acres  of  corn  18 
percent  fewer  acres  of  wheat.  25  percent  fewer 
acres  of  peanuts,  26  percent  fewer  acres  of 
rice.  34  percent  fewer  acres  of  tobacco,  and 
46  percent  fewer  acres  of  cotton. 

Now  I  know  there  will  be  some  who  wlU 
quickly  point  out  that  comparing  an  Import 
crop  with  export  crops  Is  not  very  meaning, 
ful.  I  don't  want  to  read  too  much  into  this 
comparison.  All  I  want  to  do  U  to  show 
that  where  we  have  realistic  programs— pro- 
grams adapted  to  market  condlUons— pro- 
grams  that  make  sense — we  can  have  an  ex- 
pandlng  agriculture.  Where  we  havs  pro- 
grams that  are  outmoded,  unrealistic,  not 
adapted  to  market  conditions,  we  have  a 
contracting  agriculture. 

As  you  know,  the  AdmlnlstraUon  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended. 
Senator  Ellindw  has  Introduced  a  bill  to 
make  the  Sugar  Act  permanent.  This  meas- 
ure  is  cosponsored  by  many  Senators  from 
Western  States,  Including  Senators  Kuchel 
and  Englx  of  this  State.  These  proposaU 
Illustrate  the  Importance  of  this  legislation, 
not  only  to  farmers  but  to  aU  our  people! 
It  seems  paradoxical,  but  the  sugar  pro- 
gram's popularity  may  constitute  lu  greatest 
weakness.  When  the  pressures  to  Increase 
production  are  as  great  as  they  are  In  the 
case  of  domesUc  sugar  beets  and  mainland 
cane,  they  demand  attention. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  charged 
with  administering  the  act  in  a  manner  that 
will  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  as  well 
as  the  welfare  of  those  engaged  In  the  do- 
mestic sugar-producing  industry — and  that 
Includes  the  growers. 

I  trust  that  all  branches  of  our  domestic 
sugar  Industry  wUl  collaborate  with  the  De- 
partment In  dealing  with  the  problems  that 
appear  to  face  us  In  administering  the  sugar 
program.  The  success  of  the  past  has  been 
due  In  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  sugar 
Industry  has  borne  a  major  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  this 
program.  Let  us  continue  to  face  facts  hon- 
estly and  courageously.  I  feel  confident  that 
If  we  Join  in  support  of  fearless  and  essential 
administrative  actions,  the  sugar  program 
will  continue  to  be  an  effective  force,  bring- 
ing benefits  to  producers,  the  domestic  sugar 
Industry,  and  consumers. 

Your  future  progress,  like  that  of  all  agri- 
culture, depends  on  how  successfully  you 
lower  costs.  Improve  quality,  and  expand 
markets. 

As  one  who  grew  up  in  sugar-beet  country, 
who  was  thinning  beets  with  a  short-handled 
hoe  at  the  age  of  7.  I'm  delighted  to  see  the 
advances  that  are  being  made. 

With  your  great  record  of  achievement, 
you  can  look  ahead  to  still  further  progress — 
to  Impfoved  varieties,  better  control  of  dis- 
ease, and  such  developments  as  the  mono- 
germ  seed  to  bring  greater  efficiency  and 
more  profits  In  the  future.  The  productive 
new  varieties  you  are  now  growing  have  dona 
well  In  holding  down  our  old  enemy,  cuilj 
top.  You've  learned  a  lot  about  using  fer- 
tilizer to  Increase  yields.  The  sugar  beet  has 
been  tailored  to  fit  the  machine,  and  ma- 
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chines  have  been  built  to  take  over  n\ost  of 
the  tasks  In  the  fields. 

But  new  problems  are  always  arising.  The 
new  varieties  don't  stand  up  to  virus  yel- 
lows. And  we  have  not  yet  achieved  n  qual- 
ity in  machine  harvest  that  Is  as  good  as  the 
best  when  beets  are  harvested  by  hdnd. 

The  search  for  the  right  answers  la  being 
carried  forward  on  many  fronts.  Somi!  of  the 
solutions  will  come  out  of  production  re- 
search; others  will  grow  out  of  research  on 
processing  problems.  Still  other  advances 
will  come  from  the  basic  research  of  our  new 
pioneering  laboratories. 

With  all  these  efforts  we  are  building  for 
the  future — for  greater  efficiency  In  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  which  means  lower 
costs,  for  higher  quality,  and  for  new  mar- 
krts  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tills  is  the  road  to  a  truly  prosperous,  ex- 
panding, and  free  agriculture. 

Immediately  before  us.  however,  Is  the 
ta.«:k  of  completing  a  long  overdue  revision 
of  the  farm  price  support  programs  as  applied 
to  the  basic  crops. 

The  President  yesterday  sent  a  special 
agricultural  message  to  Congress.  Tills  was 
his  fourth  agricultural  message.  Again  he 
called  for  changes  In  a  farm  program  that 
has  become  outmoded,  costly,  discrimina- 
tory, and  harmful. 

We  rtlll  have  only  a  small  part  of  Uie  pro- 
gram the  Administration  asked  for  and  t^at 
farmers  need.  We  have  had  to  fight  every 
Inch  of  the  way  to  get  more  flrxibllli.y  Into 
the  pricing  mechanism.  On  some  commodi- 
ties— tobacco  for  example — nothing  ht>s  been 
done.  On  others  we  got  a  little  flexibility 
but  not  enough.  That  is  why  It  has  been 
necessary  to  devise  and  maintain  such  emer- 
gency programs  as  the  soil  bank  and  Public 
Law  480. 

Our  program  really  has  never  been  put 
Into  operation.  It  has  never  been  given  a 
real  try. 

That  Is  why  the  surpluses  have  built  up. 
That  Is  why  a  few  farm  commodities  stUl 
have  serious  problems. 

Yet  our  technicians  estimate  that,  even 
with  the  little  legislation  we  have  been  able 
to  get  on  price  supports,  we  have  expanded 
markets  and  cut  costs  to  taxpayers  by  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  1958.  And  farmers  are  tax- 
payers, too. 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  siLuation  Is  critical. 
The  present  price  support,  acreage  <x>ntrol 
program  as  It  applies  to  wheat  Is  bankrupt. 
Tobacco  and  peanuts  are  also  In  trouble. 

Wheat  is  our  No.  1  problem.  Harvested 
wheat  acreage  has  been  cut  by  over  20  mil- 
lion acres  since  1949 — yet,  under  artificial 
pricing,  combined  with  good  weather,  we 
now  have  by  far  the  greatest  wheat  surplus 
in  all  history. 

By  July  1960  the  carryover  of  wheat  will 
be  about  IV^  billion  bushels — enough  to  sup- 
ply our  normal  domestic  requirements  for 
2<3  years.  We  will  have  $3\^  bUlion  tied  up 
In  wheat  alone.  We  cannot  continue  to  pro- 
duce wheat  for  government  by  government- 
provided  Incentives. 

We  have  spread  the  Wheat  Belt  all  over 
America.  Wheat  acreage  has  Increiised  in 
areas  of  high  cost,  while  acres  have  been  cut 
back  In  areas  where  production  Is  most  effl- 
cient.     This  doesn't  make  sense. 

The  cost  of  farm  price  and  Income  stablll- 
catlon  programs  huve  risen  dangerously  high. 
By  next  July  we  will  have  over  f9  billion 
of  surplus  farm  commodities  In  Oovernment 
Inventory  and  tuider  loan.    The  coat  of  stor- 
age and  Interest  on  these  Oovernment  stocks 
win  be  $1  billion  a  year.    This  Is  fantastic 
and  Indefensible. 
Tlie  program  la  unfair  and  dlaorlminatory. 
Parmers  produce  oommerclaUy  about  360 
farm  crop*.    Only  a  very  few  are  price  sup- 
ported.   And  8S  [teroent  of  our  Federal  ln< 
ventory  of  farm  commodities  consists  of  Just 
three  crops — wheat,  cotton,  and  corn. 


Leas  than  one-third  of  our  farms  account 
for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  price  sup- 
port outlays. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  farms  have 
three-fourths  of  the  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

Two-fifths  of  the  farms  with  wheat  allot- 
ments have  90  percent  of  the  allotted  acres. 
Thus,  relatively  small  numbers  of  farms — 
usually  those  with  the  highest  Income — ac- 
count for  practically  all  of  the  Government 
price  support  outlays. 

Finally    the   old   program   is  harmful  not 
only  to  producers  of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  pea- 
nuts— but  harmful  to  agriculture  as  a  whole. 
It  has  caused  distortions  throughout  otir 
agricultural  economy. 

It  has  caused  many  i>eople  to  regard  farm 
programs  with  suspicion  and  resentment. 
It  has  depressed  farm  income. 
It  has  wasted  farm  resources. 
It  has  placed  a  celling  on  farm  opportu- 
nity. 

It  has  enmeshed  farmers  In  a  maze  of  Gov- 
ernment controls. 

The  President  again  recommended  to  the 
Congress  further  forthright  changes  in  our 
farm  price  supports.  He  urged  that  price 
supports  no  longer  be  related  to  a  standard 
45  years  old,  but  to  a  percentage  of  the 
average  market  price  during  the  previous  3 
years. 

If  the  Congress  still  prefers  to  relate  price 
supports  to  outmoded  standards,  the  Presi- 
dent urged  that  discretion  be  provided  for 
establishing  the  level  In  accordance  with 
guidelines  fixed  by  law.  This  Is  now  the  case 
for  all  commodities  except  the  few  for  which 
supports  are  mandatory. 

The  alternatives  before  us  are  clear.  Take 
wheat.  Either  we  must  clamp  down  with 
more  rlgoroiis  controls  on  wheat  producers 
than  we  have  ever  had  before — more  controls 
that  Congress  has  ever  been  willing  to  Im- 
pose— or  we  must  move  toward  market  ex- 
pansion and  greater  freedom  to  produce  and 
compete. 

The  controls  we  have  don't  control.  Wheat 
allotments  have  been  cut.  But  wheat  yields 
have  nearly  doubled  In  about  20  years.  And 
last  year's  crop   was  the   biggest   ever. 

Moreover,  the  controls  provided  by  earlier 
Congresses  have  been  watered  down  by  later 
Congresses.  The  allotments  used  to  be  based 
on  planted  acres — now  they  are  based  on  har- 
vested acres.  "Rie  minimum  national  allot- 
ment for  wheat  Is  55  million  acres,  required 
by  law.  But  If  we  applied  the  formula  In 
the  old  1938  law,  still  In  effect,  to  wheat 
In  1959 — please  note  this — ^the  national  allot- 
ment would  be  zero  acres — no  wheat  produc- 
tion at  all. 

A  far  better  approach,  I  believe,  would  be 
to  provide  wheatgrowers  with  a  program  that 
moves  toward  freedom  to  produce  and  com- 
pete for  markets. 

When  such  a  program  became  fully  effec- 
tive, it  would  eliminate  all  acreage  allot- 
ment and  marketing  quotas  for  wheat. 

It  would  relate  price  supports  for  wheat  to 
realistic  market  conditions. 

Preferred  quality  wheat  would  then  sell  In 
the  markets  at  premiums  above  support. 

With  such  a  program,  wheat  could  really 
compete  on  Its  own  merits.  Better  land  use 
would  result.  High-hazard  land  would  go 
Into  pasture  and  hay. 

Other  conservation  measures  would  be 
adopted  by  farmers. 

Farmers  could  mors  effectively  manage 
their  farms  and  their  crop  rotations. 

There  would  be  an  adjustment  of  acreage 
between  such  competing  crops  as  com,  grain 
Borghtuns,  and  soybeans. 

Changes  are  needed  for  tobacco  and  pea- 
nuts also.  The  present  laws  require  price 
supports  at  continually  rising  levels.  As 
prices  of  UJ3.  tobacco  Increase,  foreign  buyers 
change  their  blends  and  turn  to  other  sotirces 
of  supply.  Legislation  Is  needed  to  permit 
adjtistments  In  support  levels. 


Tot  peanuts,  too,  tiie  law  should  be 
changed  so  that  growers  can  expand  their 
markets. 

The  Agrlculttiral  Act  of  1958  was  a  step 
toward  more  realistic  programs  for  producers 
of  corn,  cotton,  and  rice.  Now  we  need 
prompt  and  effective  action  In  behalf  of  pro- 
ducers of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 

This  is  not  only  the  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
peanut  producers'  battle  for  realistic  farm 
programs.  This  is  your  battle — the  battle 
of  everyone  in  every  phase  of  agriculture. 

Our  present  costly  farm  programs  con- 
tribute to  unbalancing  the  budget.  That  Is 
of  utmost  concern  to  every  citizen.  No  na- 
tion can  go  on  indefinitely  living  beyond  Its 
Income. 

The  President  last  week  submitted  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year — a 
budget  that  "will  help  prevent  further  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  hidden 
and  unfair  tax  that  Inflation  Imposes  on 
personal  savings  and  Incomes." 

As  the  President  said  In  his  Economic  Re- 
port: "Our  objective  must  be  to  establish  a 
firm  foundation  for  extending  economic 
growth  with  stable  prices  into  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  This  will  not  come  about 
automatically  •  •  •.  An  indispensable  con- 
dition for  achieving  vigorous  and  continuing 
economic  growth  is  firm  confidence  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  will  be  reasonably  stable 
In  the  years  ahead. - 

This  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  all  of  us. 
Dtirlng  periods  of  economic  expansion,  the 
demand  for  sugar  Increases.  Your  prosperity, 
like  that  of  our  agriculture  In  general,  de- 
pends on  the  soundness  of  the  American 
economy. 

We  must  keep  our  economy  strong.  Yes; 
we  must  keep  America  strong — strong  eco- 
nomically, strong  socially,  but,  above  all, 
spiritually  strong — so  that  our  way  of  life 
may  endure.  This  Is  your  challenge  and 
mine — a  challenge  to  every  American,  no 
matter  who  or  what  he  may  be.  "God 
grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love  It 
and  are  ready  to  guard  and  defend  It." 
(Daniel  Webster.) 


Analysis  of  H.R.  3000  a>d  H.R.  3001 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 

or   TENNKSSKX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23. 1959 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 21, 1959,  my  distinguished  friend  and 
fellow  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr.,  and 
I  introduced  HJl.  3000  and  HJl.  3001 
which  provide  for  a  basic  reform  of  Fed- 
eral tax  rates  and  methods  in  five  major 
tax  areas.  At  the  time  these  bills  were 
offered  to  the  Congress  for  consideration 
we  stated: 

The  present  Federal  tax  structure  stunts 
economic  growth  since  It  both  prohibits  ade- 
quate capital  accumulation  and  destroys 
capital  once  accumulated.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  a  Federal  fiscal  policy  based  only  on 
short-term  considerations,  from  fighting  In- 
flation In  one  year  to  fighting  recession  In 
another,  while  neglecting  the  root  source  of 
fiscal  crises. 

By  removing  tax  blocks  to  progress,  our 
bills  would  contribute  more  than  any  other 
possible  Government  action  to  otir  eeonomle 
well-being  and  national  security.  In  ena> 
bllng  the  economy  to  grow  much  more  rapid* 
ly  and  consistently  than  In  recent  yean, 
these  bills  would  coimter  the  Challenge  of 
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Russian  conununiam  for  world  economic 
leadership;  encourage  other  nations  outside 
the  Communist  orbit  to  reorganize  their  tax 
systems  to  permit  more  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment out  of  their  own  capital;  Increase 
the  supply  and  mobility  of  venture  capital, 
thus  Insuring  a  rebirth  of  the  American 
genius  for  the  Htarting  and  development  of 
businesses;  provide  new  and  better  job  oppor- 
tunities; Insiire  adequate  revenues  for  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  all  other  necessary 
Federal  expenditures;  smother  Inflation  with 
growth. 

These  bills  advocate  the  principle  of 
tax  reduction  whereby  there  would  be 
scheduled  annual  cuts  of  individual  taxes 
and  corpwrate  taxes  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  After  the  first  reduction,  further 
scheduled  reductions  would  go  into  effect 
if  budget  expenditures  were  not  in  excess 
of  $77  billion  or.  regardless,  if  the  reduc- 
tions #ouId  not  result  in  budget  unbal- 
ance. In  addition,  the  bills  would  estab- 
lish by  statute  more  realistic  deprecia- 
tion service  lives;  defer  the  capital-gains 
tax  on  sales  of  long-term  capital  assets 
which  are  reinvested  within  the  taxable 
year;  and  reduce  the  rates  of  tax  on  es- 
tates and  gifts. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  that 
has  already  been  manifested  in  this  meri- 
torious legislative  proposal,  my  able  co- 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  HerloncI  and  I  have  prepared  a 
section  by  section  analysis  description  of 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  our  bills. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  bills  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  adding 
new  tax  tables  relating  to  annual  reduc- 
tions from  January  1,  1959  through  1963 
for  individual  taxpayers,  including  the 
rates  applicable  to  heads  of  households. 
Section  3  of  the  proposals  covers  the  new 
rate  tables  for  the  optional  income  tax 
where  the  taxpayer  has  adjusted  gross 
income  of  less  than  $5,000. 

Thus,  beginning  with  Januaiy  1,  1959. 
there  would  be  five  annual  coordinated 
reductions  in  all  the  graduated  individual 
tax  rates  with  the  first  bracket  ultimately 
being  reduced  from  the  present  20  to  15 
percent.  The  top  graduated  rate  would 
be  reduced  from  the  present  91  to  47  per- 
cent over  the  5  years,  subject  only  to  the 
postponement  feature  of  the  legislation 
covered  in  section  5  below. 

Section  4  of  the  bills  amends  code  sec- 
tion 11  relating  to  the  tax  imposed  on 
corporate  taxpayers.  The  present  law 
provides  for  a  corporate  normal  tax  of 
30  percent  on  taxable  income  and  a  22- 
Ijercent  surtax  on  taxable  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000.  The  legislation  provides 
five  annual  rate  reductions  spread  be- 
tween the  normal  and  surtax.  The  first 
3  reductions  would  reduce  the  normal  tax 

1  percentage  point  each  year  reducing 
this  rate  from  30  to  27  percent.    The  last 

2  corporate  tax  reductions  would  reduce 
the  surtax  from  22  to  20  percent.  Thus, 
at  the  end  of  the  reduction  jreriod  the 
corporate  rate  would  be  47  pe|-cent.  the 
same  as  the  top  individual  graduated 
tax  rate.  The  following  summary  will 
illustrate  the  scheduled  corporate  reduc- 
tions : 

Jan. 1.  1959: 

Normal 29 

Surtax 22 

Combined _ 6i 


Jan. 1,  1960: 

Normal 28 

Surtax 22 

Combined 50 

Jan. 1,  1961: 

Normal 27 

Surtax 22 


Combined-   49 

Jan. 1. 1962: 

Normal 27 

Surtax 21 


CoTibiued 48 

Jan.  1.  19G3: 

Normal 27 

Surtax 20 


Combined 47 

Section  5  of  H.R.  3000  and  H  R.  3001 
would  add  a  new  section  22  to  the  code 
sftting  forth  the  criteria  to  be  considered 
in  postponing  any  scheduli'd  tax  cut. 
At  the  time  of  introduction  of  the  bills, 
we  explained  the  mechanics  of  postpone- 
ment as  follows: 

Taking  the  Pre.'^idcnfs  1960  bud^cet  esti- 
mate as  the  benchmark,  the  le  IsIntUm  pro- 
vides that  income  tax  rate  re<;uctlons  may 
be  postponed  after  those  to  be  effectuutcd 
as  of  January  1,  1959.  Postponement  would 
be  made  In  the  event  of  determination  as  of 
November  15  In  any  year  that  spending  for 
the  fiscal  year  is  running  In  excess  of  $77 
billion,  and  a  state  of  budget  unbalance  is 
threatened. 

While  the  postponement  procedures  may 
be  applied  separately  as  between  corporate 
and  individual  tax  rate  reductions,  every 
postponement  of  an  Individual  U\x  rate  cut 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  postaonement  of 
a  corporate  tax  cut.  Tlie  only  limitation  on 
this  linkage  Is  where  the  result  would  be  to 
postpone  a  corporate  reduction  for  more 
than  1  year. 

The  bills  further  provide  that  each  .-sched- 
uled reduction  In  cither  the  individual  or 
corporate  tax  may  be  postponed  for  only  1 
year  with  the  schedule  of  subscciuent  reduc- 
tions also  being  moved  ahead  1  year.  Thus, 
if  spending  should  not  be  kept  under  control. 
It  would  be  possible  to  space  out  the  Income 
tax  cuts  over  a  maximum  period  of  9  years 
without  new  enabling  legislation. 

The  legislation  places  the  resnonsibility 
for  Initiating  postponement  In  the  hands  of 
the  President.  Balance  has  been  struck  as 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  In 
the  final  exercise  of  postponement  authority. 

This  balance  arises  In  that  adequate 
opportunity  is  afforded  the  Congress. 
and  its  tax  writing  committees,  to  rc- 
.^view  the  Federal  revenue  requirements 
as  related  to  the  proposed  budget.  The 
bills  provide  that  Congress  may  take  sev- 
eral alternative  action.s.  When  the 
President  has  postponed  a  scheduled  in- 
dividual rate  reduction  from  January  1 
to  July  1.  the  Congress  may.  by  means  of 
a  joint  resolution  approved  l)efore  May 
15.  act  to  make  the  reduction  become 
effective  as  of  July  1.  In  tlie  alterna- 
tive, a  scheduled  reduction  may  be  fur- 
ther postponed  by  the  Congress  until  the 
next  January  1.  The  same  alternative 
disposition  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  corporate  income  taxes.  Thus,  the 
Congress  may  make  effective  on  July  1  a 
previously  postponed  corporate  reduc- 
tion or  postpone  it  further  until  Janu- 
ary 1. 

Provision  Is  then  made  under  the  bills 
that  where  the  Congress  has  not  so  acted 


by  Joint  resolution  the  President,  by 
May  15,  may  further  postpone  until  the 
next  January  1  any  corporate  or  individ- 
ual cut  previously  postponed.  The 
criterion  for  such  postponements  under 
the  presidential  authority  "shall  be  used 
so  as  to  permit  the  maximum  possible 
reduction  to  take  effect  on  July  1  next 
in  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections  1,  3, 
11.  and  3402  without  causing  an  im- 
balance in  the  budget  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  following  fiscal 
year."' 

Subsection  5(d)  of  the  bills  provides 
that  a  total  po."-tponement  of  any  date 
upon  which  a  scheduled  rate  reduction 
shall  take  effect  cannot  be  for  more  than 
1  yciir.  Sub.section  5(e»  is  a  deferral 
provision  wherein  if  a  .scheduled  reduc- 
tion is  postponed  under  any  of  the  al- 
ternative procedures  outline<l  above. 
sub-.equent  rate  reduction  dates  not  af- 
fected by  the  current  postponement 
".'^hill  be  deferred  for  1  year."  It  is  by 
virtue  of  this  postponement  authority 
and  the  deferral  provision  of  the  bills 
that  the  rate  reductions  scheduled  for 
5  years  may  be  deferred  for  a  maximum 
of  9  years  without  revising  the  statute. 
Subsection  5'f)  of  the  bills  proposes 
definitions  of  the  terms  of  reference 
"imbalance  in  the  budget."  "rat-e  reduc- 
tion date,"  "current  fiscal  year"  and 
"following  fiscal  year." 

Section  6  of  the  bills  would  amend 
code  section  167  by  adding  new  provisions 
relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of  de- 
preciable property.  The  intent  of  these 
provisions  is  that  their  use  be  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer.  This  new  approach 
would  add  six  broad  statutory  classiflca- 
tiono  of  property  subject  to  depreciation 
and  also  .set  forth  the  maximum  useful 
life  to  be  applied  to  such  classes,  as 
follows : 

Classification 

Mojcimum 
useful  life, 
years 
Buildings 30 

Standard  and  general-purpose  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  including 
buildings  useful  only  to  house  such 
machinery  and  equipment la 

Furniture  and  related  etjulpment 10 

Special-purpose  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, Including  buildings  useful 
only  to  house  such  machinery  and 
equipment .. g 

Ml.scpllaneous  small  equipment  charge- 
able to  capital  account.  Including 
office  machines 4 

Automotive  equipment 3 

Tlierc  are  .several  limitations  .set  forth 
in  applying  these  provisions.  The  stat- 
utory reduction  would  be  applicable  only 
as  to  property  with  a  useful  life  of  3  years 
or  more  and  involves  new  acquisitions  of 
business  plant  and  equipment.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  re^duction  in  useful  life 
is  phased  out  over  a  5-year  period  so  that 
on  property  acquired  in  the  first  year 
affected  taxpayers  may  take  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount  of  reduction.  As  to 
property  acquired  in  the  second  and 
each  succeeding  years,  an  additional  one- 
flf  th  of  such  amount  may  be  taken  each 
year  during  each  of  the  succeeding 
4  years  as  to  property  acquired  In  each 
of  such  later  years,  with  this  limitation 
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terminating  entirely  after  December  31, 

1963. 

For  example,  assume  a  taxpayer 
acquired  standard  and  general  purpose 
machinery,  which,  under  present  law. 
would  have  a  useful  life  of  16  years. 
Under  the  bill,  the  property  would  then 
fall  into  the  standard  and  general  pur- 
pose machinery  category  and  for  that 
property  acquired  In  1959.  would  have 
a  useful  life  of  ISVs  years:  16-12=4^ 
5=*^;  18-*<i  =  15V'3  Property  in  the 
same  classification  acquired  in  1960 
would  have  a  useful  life  of  14%  and  so 
on  for  property  acquired  in  succeeding 
years  until  1964,  at  which  time  the 
property  acquired  would  have  a  useful 
life  in  this  category  of  12  years. 

The  bills  also  provide  that  except  for 
taxpayers  whose  accounting  is  prescribed 
by  a  Federal  or  State  regulatoi-y  body, 
the  reductloiis  In  useful  life  of  de- 
preciable property  "shall  be  applicable 
only  to  taxpayers  whose  books  and  rec- 
ords are  kept  In  accordance  with  the  de- 
termination of  useful  life  there  set 
forth." 

As  previously  stated,  we  believe: 

In  pracUcal  effect,  the  new  Uvea  avail- 
able for  u»e  in  regard  to  property  acquisi- 
tions in  the  flf  th  and  succeeding  years  would 
permit  an  average  Increase  of  one-third  In 
the  rates  of  depreciation  allowance!).  These 
Increases  would  come  on  top  of  the  liberal 
allowances  In  early  years  under  the  stun-of- 
tbe-year's  dlglu  and  double  declltilng  bal- 
ance methods,  made  avaUable  to  taxpayers 
through  the  1954  revenue  code,  and  the 
extra  first- year  aUowance  granted  to  small 
business  taxpayers  In  the  leglslatlOTi  of  1958. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  legislation  amends 
code  section  1231,  relating  to  capital 
gains  and  losses  on  property  used  in  the 
trade  or  business,  by  providing  that  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  special  rule  for  de- 
preciation shall  not  be  entitled  tc>  capital 
gains  treatment  "except  to  that  portion 
of  the  consideration  received  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  which  exceeds  the  orig- 
inal cost  or  other  basis  of  said  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  the  ta.xpayer." 
Thus,  there  it  a  limitation  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  long-term  capltitl  gains 
privilege  may  be  applied  to  the  adjusted 
basis  of  depreciable  property. 

Section  7  of  the  bills  would  add  a  new 
code  section  1037  providing  for  the  non- 
recognition  of  gain  on  certain  sales  or 
exchanges  of  capital  assets. 

Our  Intention  In  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  as  follows : 

In  accordance  with  the  precedeiit  already 
established  on  the  sale  and  repurchase  of 
homes,  our  blUs  make  sUtutory  provision 
for  tax-free  transfer  of  capital  bj'  Individ- 
uals, but  not  by  corporations,  from  one  in- 
vestment to  another  when  the  transactions 
are  completed  within  the  taxable  year,  and 
the  Investments  sold  have  been  held  by  the 
taxpayer  for  at  least  6  months.  The  result 
would  be  a  deferral  of  tax  on  long-term 
gains  until  such  time  as  the  tax])ayer  dU- 
Invests.  We  have  Included  this  appUcaUon 
of  the  rollover  principle  In  the  legislation 
since  the  only  possible  Justification  for  tax- 
ing at  any  time  the  proceeds  from  s^le  of 
a  long-term  investment  Is  that  the  seller  is 
dlslnvflstlng  with  the  intention  of  using 
capital  galas  •■  Inoome  (or  consumption 
purposes. 

This  deferral  of  tax  on  long-term 
gains  is  accomplished  by  providing  that 


If  capital  assets  are  sold  by  an  individual 
and  within  the  same  taxable  year  other 
such  assets  are  purchased,  any  gain  shall 
not  be  recognized  to  the  extent  that  the 
aggregate  purchase  prices  of  such  assets 
exceed  the  adjusted  basis  of  capital  as- 
sets sold  during  the  year.  Capital  as- 
sets include  those  as  defined  in  code  sec- 
tion 1221  or  property  used  In  the  trade  or 
business  as  defined  in  code  section 
1231  (b)  (1 ) .  Where  the  purchase  of  cap- 
ital assets  results  In  such  nonrecognition 
of  gain  there  must  be  an  adjustment  to 
the  basis  of  each  of  the  capital  assets  pur- 
chased and  held  at  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year.  These  adjustments  to  basis  "shall 
Include  a  reduction  by  an  amoimt  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  gain  not  so  rec- 
ognized allocated  to  each  capital  asset  so 
purchased  •  •  •  in  the  proportion  that 
the  purchase  price  bears  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  purchase  prices  of  all  such  assets" 
purchased  and  held  at  the  end  of  such 
taxable  year. 

For  example,  assume  a  taxpayer  elect- 
ing to  apply  this  provision  at  the  end  of 
his  taxable  year  to  asset  A  costing  $2,000, 
asset  B  costing  $3,000.  and  asset  C  cost- 
ing $5,000  purchased  during  such  year. 
For  the  same  taxable  year  under  the 
bills,  assume  a  gain  from  sales  of  other 
capital  assets  In  the  amount  of  $4,000 
was  elected  not  to  be  recognized.  This 
nonrecognized  gain  would  be  allocated 
to  the  assets  held  in  proportion  to  their 
purchase  price  so  that  asset  A  would 
have  Its  $2,000  basis  reduced  by  $800, 
asset  B  would  have  its  basis  reduced  by 
$1,200,  and  asset  C  would  have  its  basis 
reduced  by  $2,000.  Therefore,  the  basis 
of  the  assets  for  the  purposes  of  measur- 
ing gains  on  such  assets  on  future  trans- 
actions would  be  as  follows:  Asset  A, 
$1,200;  asset  B.  $1,800;  asset  C.  $3,000. 

In  other  words,  as  to  assets  purchased 
during  any  year  any  tax-free  gain  must 
be  proportionately  allocated  to  each  such 
asset.  The  formula  for  allocation  is  the 
ratio  of  the  purchase  price  of  any  one 
asset  in  relation  to  t^e  total  of  purchase 
prices  of  similarly  acquired  assets  dur- 
ing the  same  tax  year.  The  right  to  In- 
voke this  nonrecognition  or  "rollover"  of 
capital  gain  may  be  made  at  the  election 
of  the  taxpayer. 

Section  8  of  the  bills  would  reduce  the 
top  rate  of  estate  tax  and  proportion- 
ately reduce  the  lowest  and  intervening 
rates.  Section  9  would  reduce  the  gift 
tax  rates.  Upon  Introduction  we  out- 
lined these  reductions  as  follows: 

Instead  of  establishing  a  new  formula  for 
setting  tax  rates  on  estates  and  gifts,  our 
bUls  would  simply  bring  the  top  rate  of 
estate  tax  down  to  47  percent  to  coincide 
with  the  top  rates  of  individual  and  corpo- 
rate tax  after  6  years,  and  consistent  with 
the  present  relationship,  reduce  the  top  rate 
of  gift  tax  to  three-fovirths  of  this  figure,  or 
36.25  percent.  All  lower  rates  woiild  be  re- 
duced In  proportion.  Thus,  the  estate  tax 
rates  would  range  by  taxable  brackets  from 
1.76  to  47  percent,  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent 3  to  77  percent,  and  the  gift  tax  rates 
from  1.25  to  35.25  percent,  compared  with 
the  present  2.25  to  67.75  percent. 

Section  10  of  the  bills  amends  the 
withholding  provisions  of  the  code — sec- 
tion 3402 — so  as  to  conform  the  with- 
holding tables  and  rates  with  the  for- 
ward scheduled  individual  Income  tax 


reductions  provided  under  the  bills. 
Section  11  would  amend  the  code  provi- 
sions relating  to  declaration  of  estimated 
tax  by  Individuals — section  6015— and 
corporations — section  6016 — to  make  It 
clear  that  such  declarations  could  be 
filed  "on  the  basis  cf  the  tax  rates  in 
effect  on  the  last  day  prescribe  for  the 
timely  filing  of  the  declaration  of  esti- 
mated tax." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  we  hope  that 
this  analysis  will  be  helpful  in  further- 
ing the  objectives  of  our  bills  and  under- 
standing of  the  methods  by  which  we 
seek  to  attain  these  objectives.  Federal 
fiscal  pKJlicy  needs  a  new  look — a  long- 
range  look  that  will  provide  greater  eco- 
nomic growth,  greater  stability  to  Gov- 
ernment revenues,  and  greater  incen- 
tives to  taxpayers.  We  believe  our  bills 
would  contribute  more  than  any  other 
possible  Government  action  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  national  security. 


Public  Policy,  Rural  ElectrificatioB,  aad 
the  Farm  Teleplioae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN 

OF    BOXTTJl    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23. 19S9 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  Is  the  extension 
of  electricity  and  telephone  service  to  the 
farms  of  America.  No  one  can  fully 
measure  the  benefits  that  have  come  to 
rural  families  in  the  form  of  electric 
lights,  washing  machines,  refrigeration, 
telephones,  and  power  equipment,  all  of 
which  have  lightened  the  labors  and  en- 
riched the  lives  of  farm  families. 

Both  rural  electrification  and  rural 
telephone  service  have  been  made  pos- 
sible largely  through  low -cost  Federal 
loans  to  farmers'  cooperatives.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  this  grassroots 
experiment  in  rural  democracy  has  actu- 
ally returned  a  profit  to  the  Government 
as  cooperatives  have  honored  their  loans 
and  paid  them  back  ahead  of  schedule. 
Furthermore,  the  program  has  brought 
countless  millions  of  dollars  to  the  maiu- 
streets  of  America,  as  farmers  have  pur- 
chased electrical  equipment  and  appli- 
ances of  all  kinds. 

Recently,  I  have  been  alarmed  by  Fed- 
eral practices  and  proposals  that  jeop- 
ardize the  continued  growth  and  reason- 
able operation  of  the  REA  program.  The 
proposal  in  the  President's  current 
budget  mess£«e  that  REA  interest  rates 
be  increased  would,  if  actually  applied, 
stifle  rural  electrification  and  telephone 
service. 

The  REA's  for  more  than  two  decades 
have  paid  back  their  loans  at  the  present 
2-percent  rate  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  themselves  and  the  American  public. 

Even  If  one  recognizee  that  the  admin- 
istration has  deliberately  raiseo  its  own 
costs  of  borrowing  money  above  the  2- 
percent  level.  It  would  be  ft  wise  public 
investment  for  the  REA  program  to  be 
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conducted  as  In  the  past.  Vast  Federal 
outlays  were  made  L?  build  the  Nation's 
railway  system  and  Ither  needed  services. 
Why  not  a  small  investment  In  the  bless- 
ings of  rural  electricity?  Or  better  still, 
why  not  a  rollback  of  interest  rates  so 
that  the  Government  can  once  again  bor- 
row its  needed  funds  at  a  reasonable 
level? 

In  a  recent  column.  Sylvia  Porter,  the 
financial  analyst,  points  out  that  during 
World  War  II,  military  spending  sent  our 
national  debt  to  $280  billion.  The  inter- 
est charge  on  that  debt  was  $4.7  billion. 
"Today,  the  debt  is  about  the  same,  $283 
billion."  writes  Miss  Porter.  "Yet,  the 
interest  pajrment  is  much  higher,  up  to 
$8  billion.  This  has  been  no  accidental 
swelling  in  interest  payments,"  she 
writes.  "Instead,  it  has  been  the  result 
of  deliberate  policies  adopted  at  the 
higher  policymaking  levels  in  Wash- 
ington." 

I  feel  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
believe  as  I  do  that  we  must  fight  any 
disruption  of  the  REA  program  that 
would  certainly  be  caused  by  jumping 
interest  rates  on  the  rural  electric  asso- 
ciation loans. 

Recently,  I  received  from  Mr.  Lawrence 
Stoley,  Highmore,  S.  Dak.,  the  secretary 
of  the  South  Dakota  Rural  Telephone 
Association,  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  that  distinguished  association 
at  its  annual  meeting.  I  have  also  been 
honored  recently  with  an  invitation  to 
address  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Telephone  Cooperative  Association 
in  Washington. 

Believing  that  they  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
South  Dakota  resolutions,  together  with 
the  text  of  my  remarks  to  the  national 
association: 

Address  or  Congressman  George  S.  McGov- 
ern  to  the  annual  mfxting  of  the 
National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C, 
February  7,  1959 

I  feel  honored  to  appear  before  the  Na- 
tional Telephone  Cooperative  Association. 
Since  I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  the 
agricultural  heartland  of  America,  your  work 
has  long  been  of  keen  Interest  to  me. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  associations  with  your 
colleagues  in  South  Dakota  and  the  able  staff 
representing  your  Interests  here  In  Washing- 
ton. You  have  made  progress  In  spite  of 
heavy  odds.  I  admire  your  spirit  and  deter- 
mination. You  have  my  support  and  that  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  you  continue  your 
efforts  to  build  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
rural  America. 

Never  before  has  American  agriculture 
been  faced  with  so  clear  a  worldwide  chal- 
lenge. We  are  the  possessors  of  a  mighty 
weapon — agricultural  abundance  In  a  hun- 
gry world.  I  use  the  word  "weapon"  In  re- 
ferring to  the  only  kind  of  war  the  American 
people  want  to  flght,  the  war  against  poverty 
and  hunger  and  disease.  That  Is  why  I  have 
sponsored  In  the  Congress  a  "Pood  for  Peac« 
Resolution,"  which  calls  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  use  our  farm  sxirplus  as  a  tool  for 
freedom  and  peace. 

More  than  ever  before,  our  Nation  needs 
men  of  vision  and  courage  of  the  type  ex- 
emplified by  the  people  comprising  your 
organization.  As  we  meet  here  today,  our 
Nation  is  caught  up  In  a  titanic  struggle  for 
military  and  scientific  supremacy.  All  the 
world  and  the  space  beyond  has  suddenly 
been  turned  Into  an  enormous  laboratory, 
with  the  launching  of  globe-circling  satel- 
lites a  commonplace  occurrence. 


As  we  concentrate  more  and  more  on 
scientific  achievement,  I  believe  a  word  of 
caution  Is  In  order.  Just  as  we  have  learned 
that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  so  we 
should  not  forget  that  a  nation  cannot  live 
by  science  alone.  Our  concentration  on  the 
secrets  of  outer  space  must  not  replace  our 
concern  over  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  human 
beings.  Our  world  needs  more  than  ever  the 
timeless  message  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Given  that  premise.  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  nation  which  has  the  brainpower  to  put 
a  half  dozen  manmade  satellites  into  orbit 
In  outer  space,  send  an  atomic-powered  sub- 
marine beneath  the  polar  Icecap,  and  break 
the  speed  of  sound,  cannot  find  a  way  to 
achieve  for  its  rural  people  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing equal  to  that  of  Its  city  dwellers.  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  that  farmers  receive  an  in- 
come comparable  to  urbanltes  and  enjoy  such 
blessings  as  the  telephone? 

Basically,  I  believe  our  farm  problem  is  one 
of  attitude — a  misplacement  of  values.  If, 
for  Instance,  the  present  administration  had 
as  much  concern  for  farmers  as  it  does  for 
the  Investment  bankers,  most  of  your  prob- 
lems would  vanish.  You  would  have  two 
telephones  in  every  farm  home  and  an  extra 
one  In  the  barn. 

Of  course,  farmers  do  not  enjoy  such  favor. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  partisan  today  but  it  Is 
a  fact  that  when  this  administration  took 
over  the  reigns  of  government,  it  set  out  to 
flex  farm  prices  downward  and  Interest  rates 
upward.  Since  1952  farmers  have  lost  about 
$18  billion  in  Income.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  money  lenders  have  Increased  their  in- 
comes many  billions  of  dollars. 

Last  week  the  President's  budget  message 
denounced  the  farm  price  support  program 
and  called  for  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
parity  concept  for  farm  prices.  He  gave  as 
his  reason  the  excessive  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram— not  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  this  cost  stems  from  Secretary  Benson's 
mismanagement  and  mistaken  views. 

Significantly  enough,  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  in  this  fiscal  year  will  cost  us 
$8  billion — highest  in  history  and  the  second 
largest  item  on  the  President's  budget.  Only 
the  defense  outlay  costs  more.  Yet  the 
President  said  nothing  about  reducing  the 
exorbitant  Interest  rates  we  are  paying  the 
Investment  bankers  holding  Government 
notes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  implied  that 
higher  Interest  rates  were  forthcoming. 
And  you  and  I  get  socked  more  and  more  on 
all  of  the  money  we  borrow.  The  budget 
message  clearly  calls  for  an  Increase  In  Inter- 
est rates  on  REA  loans — an  Increase  which 
would  throttle  rural  electrification  and  rural 
telephone  expansion. 

I  do  want  to  discuss  the  rural  telephone 
program  now  and  offer  some  suggestions. 
But  I  felt  it  important  to  quickly  sketch  in  a 
few  broad  background  strokes. 

The  drive  to  bring  modern  communica- 
tions to  rural  America  began  a  half  century 
ago.  It  progressed  nicely  through  the  years 
Just  following  World  War  I  when  38  percent 
of  all  farm  homes  were  equipped  with  tele- 
phones. 

Then  came  the  1920's.  a  steadily  deterio- 
rating farm  economy,  followed  by  the  depres- 
sion years.  The  rural  telephone  program 
languished  for  more  than  2  decades.  In 
1945,  there  were  actually  fewer  telephones  on 
farms  than  there  were  In  1920.  It  was  then 
that  farmers,  having  climbed  out  the  eco- 
nomic basement,  began  a  concerted  drive 
once  again  for  an  effective  rural  telephone 
program. 

With  the  support  of  farmers  the  Nation 
over,  and  the  help  of  friends  In  Congress, 
you  and  others  like  you  pushed  through  a 
new  Telephone  Act  In  1949.  On  October  28 
of  that  year  President  Truman  signed  It  Into 
law. 

It  was  a  program  of  great  promise  and 
farmers'  hopes  were  high.  But.  If  I  interpret 
correctly  letters  I  have  received  from  my  con- 


stituents and  official  Government  reporta,  the 
vast  potentiality  of  the  act  has  not  been 
realized. 

The  Information  that  has  come  to  me  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  tl^  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram Is  In  need  of  a  b<>oBter  charge. 

A  decade  has  gonrby  since  the  program 
was  passed.  Yet  the  percentage  of  farm 
homes  with  telephones  has  only  Increased 
from  38  percent  to  56  percent. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said :  "Laws  and 
institutions  are  constantly  tending  to  gravi- 
tate. Like  clocks,  they  must  be  occasionally 
cleaned  and  wound  up.  and  set  to  true  time." 
Clearly,  the  rural  telephone  program  has 
gravitated  away  from  Its  original  purpose. 
And  Just  as  clearly.  It  needs  to  be  brought  up 
to  date  in  light  of  mld-20th  century  living 
conditions. 

Actually,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
slnRle  roadblock  holding  the  program  back. 
but  a  combination  of  many. 

For  one  thing,  telephone  co-ops  have  been 
plagued  by  restrictive  rulings.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  equity  fund  requirement  for  co- 
operatives. This  has  been  a  tremendous 
hurdle.  I  know  it  has  been  modified  some- 
what because  I  was  working  with  your  repre- 
sentatives including  Dick  Dell  at  the  time  It 
was  changed.  We  had  been  putting  pressure 
on  the  people  administering  the  program  for 
a  long  time.  But  we  all  know  the  problem 
has  not  been  eliminated.  Further  special 
considerations  for  cooperatives  are  necessary. 
The  fact  that  you  must  borrow  your  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  complicates 
matters,  when  you  have  an  unfriendly  ad- 
ministration In  power.  It  Is  no  secret  that 
this  administration  Is  cool,  if  not  hostile, 
toward  your  program. 

Look  at  the  President's  budgetary  recom- 
mendations for  next  year.  Like  those  of  the 
other  years,  his  request  for  the  rural  tele- 
phone programs  Is  too  small  to  do  the  Job. 
Fortunately,  Congress  has  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  President's  telephone  budget  In  the 
past  and  I  feel  confident  that  we  will 
Increase  it  this  year. 

It  Is  bad  enough  to  struggle  with  insuffl- 
cient  funds,  but  now  the  White  House  wants 
to  increase  interest  rates  on  the  money  you 
borrow.  I  promise  you  that  I.  for  one,  will 
fight  this  move  with  all  my  strength.  You 
need  higher  Interest  rates  on  your  loans  like 
a  drowning  man  needs  a  millstone  around 
his  neck.     You  know  it.  and  I  know  It. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  knows  It. 
Just  last  year  REA  Administrator  Hamll  said 
In  a  statement  before  a  Senate  committee: 
"I  have  loan  applications  that  have  come 
to  me  In  REA.  particularly  In  the  telephone 
program  where  an  Increased  Interest  rate 
would  be  difficult  to  handle.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Senator.  I  have  had  applications  In  the 
telephone  program  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  grant  with  a  2  percent  Interest  rate." 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  administration 
Is  deliberately  trying  to  freeze  both  the  rural 
telephone  and  the  rural  electric  programs. 

Certainly  it  has  given  no  Indication  that 
It  intends  to  tailor  its  policies  In  accordance 
with  the  Intentions  of  Congress,  reiterated 
last  spring  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  In  Its  report,  the  com- 
mittee said: 

"The  committee  feels  that  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  assisting  and  promoting  rural 
telephone  cooperatives  where  necessary  to 
secure  telephone  service  to  farmers." 

The  progress  report  on  REA's  telephone 
loans  reveals,  however,  that  this  admoni- 
tion has  not  been  carried  out.  It  shows 
that  as  of  December  1957.  REA  had  approved 
loans  to  205  cooperative-type  borrowers  and 
371  commercial  company  borrowers.  As  of 
December  1958.  aggregate  loans  approved  to 
cooperatives  totaled  209,  with  loans  ap- 
proved to  429  commercial  borrowers.  Last 
year,  REA  approved  loans  to  62  new  borrow- 
ers.   Of  these,  58  were  commercial  companies 
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and  only  4  war*  oooperatlvas.  That's  a  14  to  1 
ratio.  Furtbermore,  the  official  report  shows 
little  stomach  for  promoting  telephone  co- 
that  76  percent  of  the  total  money  loaned 
went  to  commercial  borrowers.  It  la  qult« 
evident  again  that  the  adminlatration  has 
operatives. 

No  one  would  quarrel  with  this  record, 
if  It  represented  the  most  effective  means  of 
getting  service  into  the  remote  rural  areas. 
But  the  truth  is  that  It  does  not. 

As  of  December  1058,  telephone  coopera- 
tives were  serving  approximately  2.5  sub- 
scribers per  mUe  of  line.  In  contrast,  the 
commercial  companies  were  serving  nearly 
twice  as  many — 4.6  subscribers  per  mile  of 
line.  It  is  obvious  which  type  borrowers  Is 
serving  the  sparsely  populated  areas.  It  Is 
also  clear  which  type  borrower  has  the 
greatest  expenditure  to  make  In  getting 
started.  When  a  cooperative  gets  a  loan 
from  REA.  It  can  retain  on  the  average  of  32 
miles  of  line  In  lU  old  system.  The  commer- 
cial companies  on  the  average  retain  about 
77  miles  of  line. 

Thus  two  points  become  clear:  Coopera- 
tives are  the  most  effective  instrument  for 
getUng  service  Into  the  thinly  populated 
areas,  and  they  have  greater  handicaps  to 
overcome  than  do  their  commercial  counter- 
parts. 

On  the  face  of  the  record.  It  is  evident  that 
we  have  a  program  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition. To  write  a  proper  recovery  prescrip- 
tion, we  should  do  what  all  good  doctors  do 
w'.th  an  ailing  patient.  Diagnose  the  trouble 
and  take  steps  to  correct  the  ailment. 

Knowing  that  the  commercial  telephone 
companies  do  not  like  the  RTA  program, 
you  can  expect  no  help  from  that  quarter. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
itself  seems  preoccupied  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  alleged  neutrality  policy,  which 
says:  "Don't  do  anything  to  offend  anyone." 
All  this  seems  to  place  the  responsibility  far 
improvement  squarely  on  your  shoulders. 

Por  my  part.  I  offer  to  you  whatever  as- 
sistance that  is  within  the  power  of  my  office. 
I  want  to  discuss  legislation  with  you  which 
you  feel  necessary  to  your  program,  and  I 
wo\ild  be  hi^py  and  willing  to  meet  with 
your  representatives  anytime  to  work  out 
feasible  propoeals.  May  I  suggest  some  steps 
we  ought  to  consider  inunedtately. 

As  a  starting  point.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
the  poeslbUlty  of  doing  something  about 
getting  town  and  country  to  Join  forces  in 
the  extension  of  rural  lines.  Perhaps  the 
-  time  has  come  when  we  shotild  raise  or 
eliminate  altogether  the  1,500-populatlon 
limitation  that  Is  now  In  the  act. 

We  need  also  to  fully  explore  the  problem 
of  cooperatives  that  are  prevented  from 
adding  rxwal  subscribers  to  their  member- 
ship roles  because  they  are  barred  from 
making  the  central  town  or  small  city  a  part 
of  the  same  system. 

Experience  in  the  rural  electric  program 
has  taught  us  that  there  would  have  been  no 
program  if  REA  personnel  had  not  gone  out 
Into  the  rural  areas  and  actually  organized 
many  cooperatives  themselves.  Perhaps  the 
same  type  of  assistance  and  promotion  la 
needed  here. 

It  may  be  that  we  should  provide  legisla- 
tion transferring  the  funds  and  responsi- 
bility for  co-op  promotion  from  REA  to  the 
Parmer  Cooperative  Service,  a  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  exclusively  de- 
voted to  cooperative  problems  and  their 
solution.  The  best  co-op  talent  in  tlie  De- 
partment could  be  brought  Into  full  play 
In  this  way.  Since  all  agencies  are  now  fully 
assimilated  Into  the  Department  as  a  result 
of  the  Secretary**  reorganlaatlon,  I  do  not 
beUeve  this  transfer  of  assignment  would 
cause  any  administrative  problem.  On  the 
contrary,  I  beUeve  the  change  would  expedlt* 
the  program. 

Plnally.  Congress  should  move  now  to  end 
the  10  percent  wartime  Imposed  excise  tax 


on  telephone  service  both  for  rural  and  city 
iisers.  This  is  a  discriminatory  tax  that  was 
added  as  a  war  emergency  measure  which 
should  be  repecded. 

I  have  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  nMsre  im- 
portant points  demanding  attention  In  the 
rural  telephone  program.  Before  this  fine 
convention  concludes,  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  discussed  many  more. 

Sometime  prior  to  the  time  you  leave  this 
convention  city  for  your  homes,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  pay  a  visit  to  your  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  up  on  the  HUl.  Sit 
down  with  them.  Inform  them  of  your  prob- 
lems. I  can  assure  you,  you  will  find  willing 
listeners.  Many  of  them  look  to  you  for 
guidance  and  leadership  in  this  technical 
field. 

When  you  get  back  to  your  homes,  talk 
up  the  rural  telephone  cause  among  your 
neighbors  at  every  opportunity.  Marshal 
your  strength.  It  Is  Imperative  that  you  re- 
vitalize your  program.  If  you  chart  your 
course  of  action  properly,  and  stick  to  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  promise  of  the  Rural 
Telephone  Act  of  1949  wUl  be  fulfilled,  as 
your  part  In  the  building  of  a  more  abundant 
rural  America. 

Annual  Meeting,  Sorrrn  Dakota  Rukal  Tele- 
phone Cooperative  Association,  MAXvnf 
HuoHTTT   Hotel.  Huron.  8.  Dak.,  Deckm- 
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PROPOSED   RESOLUTIONS 

/.  Increased  interest  rates 
Whereas  the  President  and  the  Adminis- 
tration appear  determined  to  increase  REA 
interest  rates  by  two  or  three  fold;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  also  proposed  to  increase  the 
oost  of  financing  still  fxirther  by  adding  ad- 
ministrative costs  on  to  and  In  addition  to 
the  regular  Interest;  and 

Whereas  the  rural  electrification  and  rural 
telephone  programs  have  successfully  oper- 
ated over  the  past  years  at  the  normal  2  per- 
cent Interest  rate  and  have  shown  a  profit 
to  the  United  States  Treasury;  and 

Whereas  the  present  loans  made  to  rural 
telephone  cooperatives  are  made  to  serve 
niral  areas  with  low  density  and  low  operat- 
ing revenue;  and 

Whereas  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
rural  population  does  not  have  adequate 
telephone  service;  and 

Whereas  good  telephone  service  to  all  areas 
of  the  United  States  Is  vital  to  the  defense 
of  our  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  vigorously  oppose  any  Increase  In  REA 
Interest  rates  and  that  the  present  Interest 
rate  of  2  percent  be  maintained  and  pre- 
served. 

2.  Federal  telephone  excise  tax 
Whereas  the  Federal  telephone  excise  tax 
was    Initiated    as   a   wartime   measure,   and 
Justified  in  the  name  of  the  national  de- 
fense: and 

Whereas  the  Federal  telephone  excise  tax  is 
still  In  effect,  and  continues  to  work  an  un- 
due hardship  on  the  rural  telephone  coopera- 
tive program;  and 

Whereas  an  excise  tax  is  not  In  keeping 
with  the  concept  which  prevails  under  our 
Federal  tax  laws  in  that  It  Is  a  form  of  re- 
gressive taxation,  not  In  keeping  with  the 
concept  of  abUlty  to  pay  and  btirdens  those 
least  able  to  pay:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Btsolved,  That  we  here  at  the  annual 
South  Dakota  Rural  Telephone  Cooperative 
Association  meeting  condemn  this  discrimi- 
natory tax  and  petition  the  Congress  this 
session  for  Its  immediate  repeal. 

3.  Encourage  development  of  telephone 
cooperatives 

Whereas  the  major  portion  of  REA  tele- 
phone loans  are  now  being  made  to  commer- 
cial companies,  and 


Whereas  many  areas  now  needing  tele- 
phone service  are  undesirable  to  commercial 
companies,  and 

Whereas  formation  of  cooperatives  seeins 
to  be  the  only  way  In  which  such  service  may 
he  made  available  to  such  areas :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  REA  be  requested  to  en- 
courage organization  of  cooperatives  to  pro- 
vide such  service. 

4.  Participation  in  NRSCA  insurance 
program 

Whereas  the  NRECA  has  made  available 
Its  retirement  and  security  program  to  tele- 
phone cooperatives,  and 

Whereas  this  provides  a  plan  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  telephone  cooperatives:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  all  telephone  cooi>eratlves 
in  the  State  be  encouraged  to  participate 
In  this  group  Insiirance  plan. 

5.  BEA  service  to  telephone  cooperatives 

Whereas  a  niunber  of  telephone  coopera- 
tives find  It  difficult  to  set  up  an  account- 
ing system  acceptable  to  REA:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  REA  Increase  the  nxmiber 
of  field  auditors  to  meet  this  need. 
*.  REA  Administrator 

Whereas  the  REA  Act  of  1935  provided  for 
the  strict  nonpartisan  administration  of 
REA.  by  stipulating  the  appointment  of  an 
Administrator  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  for 
a  10-year  term,  to  Insure  the  nonpartisan, 
nonpolltlcal  administration  of  REA;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  did 
In  1957,  require  that  all  loans  to  REA  bor- 
rowers of  $600,000  or  more,  and  that  all  loans 
of  any  amount  requested  by  new  borrowers, 
be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary's  office:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  South  Dakota  Rural 
Telephone  Cooperative  Association,  In  an- 
nual meeting  assembled,  apprise  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  Its  vigorous 
opposition  to  any  and  all  Impairment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  as  granted 
by  the  REA  Act  of  1936;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  association  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  UiUted  States,  as  soon  as  It 
convenes  In  1959  to  pass  a  bill  which  would 
clearly  and  completely  netom  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  REA  all  authority  and  func- 
tions vested  In  h'"^  by  the  REA  Act  of  1935. 


''And  AD  Her  People  Om* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or   ORXCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  February  23. 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech 
which  I  delivered  last  Friday  night. 
February  13,  before  some  300  Oregon 
Democrats  gathered  for  a  fund  raising 
dinner  in  Salem,  Oreg.: 

Earth  Might  Be  Fair 

On  January  4.  the  Sunday  Just  before  ttoe 
convening  of  the  86th  Congress,  I  attended 
a  chtm:h  service  In  Washington,  D.C,  In- 
TcAlng  the  blessings  of  God  on  the  work  of 
this  Congress.  One  of  tlie  hymns,  "Turn 
Back  O  Man,"  was  familiar  but  It  took  on  a 
particular  meaning  for  me  In  connection 
with  the  Jobs  we  Democrats  Iiave  to  do  In 
Salem  and  in  Washington,  D.C.     You  may 
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rememtMT  the  exhortation,   "Turn  back  O 
man.  forswear  thy  foollah  ways." 
Here  le  the  second  verse : 

"Earth  might  be  fair  and  all  men  glad  and 

wise. 
Age  after  age  their  tragic  empires  rise. 
Built  while  they  dream,  and  In  that  dream- 
ing weep. 
Would  man  but  wake  from  out  his  haunted 

sleep. 
Earth  might  be  fair  and  all  men  glad  and 
wise." 

Earth  might  be  fair.  We  have  the  re- 
sources, human  and  physical.  This  evening 
I  win  talk  about  some  foolish  ways  we 
might  well  forswear  and  about  four  places 
on  this  earth:  Latin  America,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Oregon,  and  China. 

Yesterday  morning  I  was  in  Venezuela  as 
a  guest  of  the  President  who  was  formally 
Inaugurated  today.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
went  to  Cuba  and  spoke  with  Fidel  Castro. 
Next  weekend  I  shall  confer  with  him  again 
and  make  a  speech  in  Santiago  near  San 
Juan  Hill  where  Americans  and  Cubans 
mingled  their  blood  on  the  battlefields  in 
their  common  cause  against  the  Spanish  op- 
pressors. 

THE  POLICY  WAS  TO  KOWTOW 

In  my  first  term  in  Congress  I  accepted 
Invitations  twice  to  Puerto  Rico  and  once 
each  in  Costa  Rico,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  Honduras.  As  you  may  remember,  my 
Interest  in  this  area  arose  from  my  investi- 
gation Into  the  disappearance  of  Gerry  Mur- 
phy of  Eugene.  The  £>ominican  official  ex- 
planation of  his  death  was  officially  rejected 
by  the  United  States,  but  only  after  a  period 
of  reluctance  during  which  I  learned,  to  my 
siu-prlse  and  dismay,  that  our  usual  policy 
was  to  kowtow  to  non-Communist  dictators. 

Certainly  this  is  a  foolish  way  we  must 
forswear,  and  we  are  In  the  process  of  doing 
Just  that,  if  earth  Is  to  be  fair.  W«  cannot 
attempt  to  lead  the  free  world  and  appear  to 
be  faithless  to  our  own  revolutionary  origins 
and  deepest  traditions  of  freedom. 

It  U  a  surprlM  for  me,  and  at  times  a  little 
wnbarrasalng.  to  see  how  famous  I  am  In 
Latin  America  and  how  newspapers  up  here 
refer  to  me  as  a  Latin  American  "expert" 
or  "specialist.'*  All  I  have  done  Is  reaffirm 
that  we  Norteamerleanoa  remember  our  own 
Revolution  against  a  tyrant.  We  like  gov- 
ernments of  and  by  the  people  based  on  law. 
We  hate  tyrants.  Nothing  very  new  or  radi- 
cal about  that  poaltlon,  except  that  somehow 
our  State  Department  had  given  the  impres- 
sion In  Latin  America  that  democracy  was 
only  for  xis  and  that  we  preferred  to  deal 
with  "strong  man"  governments.  This  was 
wonderful  for  the  Communists  but  not  for 
us.  The  United  States  was  Identified  with 
the  tyrants  and  the  Communists  with  the 
democratic  elements  opposed  to  tyrants. 

A  CHANGK  rOR  THE  BETTER 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  our 
official  policies  are  changing  for  the  better  in 
this  respect,  thanks  to  the  Vice  President's 
exciting  trip,  Milton  Elsenhower's  report, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  protests  made  by 
me,  the  New  York  Times,  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
many  others. 

In  all  these  matters  I  am  conscious  of  my 
Ignorance  and  I  try  to  keep  in  touch  with 
experts.  Including  those  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Generally,  my  activities  for  democ- 
racy and  against  dictators  have  been  warmly 
approved  by  career  men  In  the  Department 
of  State.  Recently  I  received  an  enthusias- 
tic letter  from  the  top  man  in  our  Embassy 
In  Havana  with  respect  to  my  visit  In  Cuba. 

NOT   FOR   THE    OOP    ALONE 

Yesterday  was  the  160th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  man  I  re- 


fuse to  give  to  the  Republicans,  a  man  much 
respected  and  loved  In  Latin  America.  One 
hundred  and  one  years  ago  Lincoln  said: 
"Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  planted  In  our  bosoms.  Our  de- 
fense is  in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit 
which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all 
men,  in  all  lands,  everywhere." 

Let  ua  now  leave  Latin  America  and  turn 
to  Washington.  D.C.,  that  city  of  alcohol, 
protocol,  and  Gerltol.  We  do  have  a  fever- 
ish pace.  Last  week  my  very  able  right-hand 
n\an.  Jack  Billings  of  Eugene,  collapsed  to 
the  floor  by  his  desk  and  had  to  be  carried 
out  on  a  stretcher.  The  doctors  finally  de- 
cided he  had  had  a  coronary  without  dam- 
age. He  spent  4  days  in  the  hospital  and  is 
now  back  at  his  desk. 

As  in  Salem  we  in  Washington,  DC,  face 
g^eat  and  urgent  legislative  challenges.  We 
Democrats  with  our  majorities  have  the  op- 
portunity and  the  responsibility.  In  Wash- 
ington Senator  Johnson  has  outlined  a  tine 
legislative  program,  a  positive  program, 
which  I  will  be  discussing  as  I  travel  around 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  in  the  next 
few  days. 

"JUST   A    POLrriCIAN" 

The  other  day  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.  Paul  Brown,  told  me 
about  the  politician  who  found  a  farmer  in 
the  backyard  milking  a  cow.  The  farmer's 
wife  called  from  the  house  to  ask  who  he 
was  and  the  farmer  answered,  "Just  a  politi- 
cian." "You  come  right  in  the  house,"  she 
yelled  back,  "and  bring  that  cow  with  you." 

Politicians  are,  as  the  libel  lawyers  put  It, 
objects  of  fair  comment  which,  you  may 
have  noticed,  often  Includes  a  lot  of  unfair 
comment.  "If  you  can't  stand  the  heat,  stay 
out  of  the  kitchen,"  Harry  Truman  advises. 

Alben  Barkley  and  several  brother  Sena- 
tors were  once  on  a  Junket  in  a  Middle 
Western  State.  Their  bus  stopped  at  a  cross- 
roads store.  Alben  and  another  Senator  got 
out  to  stretch  their  legs.  Alben  spotted  a 
native  leaning  against  the  store  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Impress  on  him  what  a  superduper 
Congressman  this  man  had  working  for  him 
in  Washington.  As  they  got  back  on  the 
bus.  the  other  Senator  asked  Alben,  "By  the 
way,  what  la  tlie  name  of  the  Congressman 
from  thU  district?"  "Darned  If  I  know." 
shrugged  Barkley.  "Just  some  guy  like  you 
and  me,  trying  to  get  along." 

IN   THE    PCaUC    STR 

We  politicians  are.  after  all.  only  human 
beings,  human  beings  often  under  tremen- 
dous strains.  Of  course,  this  Is  true  In  other 
lines  of  work  except  that  the  results  do  not 
receive  so  much  public  attention. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  our  two  Sena- 
tors. We  talk  about  this  privately.  I  think 
It  is  time  to  say  something  publicly.  Dick 
and  Watne  were  not  getting  along  as  we 
would  wish.  Wayne's  reception  of  Dick  yes- 
terday In  the  Senate  and  Dick's  remarks  are 
most  encouraging.  Both  these  men  drive 
themselves  hard.  They  are  conscientious, 
intelligent,  and  courageous.  They  are  hu- 
man beings. 

In  partisan  politics  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  choose  up  sides,  a  sort  of  polarization 
along  adversary  lines.  This  hasn't  happened 
but  it  could  happen.  The  Knlght-Knowland 
rift  didn't  help  the  Republicans  in  Califor- 
nia, nor  would  a  Morse-Neuberger  split  be 
an  advantage  to  us  in  1960. 

I  know  that  a  few  of  you  here  tonight  and 
some  who  are  not  here  have  already  decided 
you  are  for  one  Senator  and,  hence,  against 
the  other.  I  tell  you  this  is  wrong.  You 
don't  and  you  can't  know  enough  of  all  the 
clrcumstancee  to  make  any  such  Judgment. 

NO   SmES  TO   CHOOSE 

I  tell  you  this  Is  unnecessary.  The  dif- 
ferencee  between  them  have  not  kept  them 


from  working  effectively  together  on  almost 
every  issue.  Naturally  some  of  the  news- 
papers try  to  blow  the  matter  up.  Last  year 
I  saw  them  quietly  conferring  in  the  Senate 
at  a  time  when,  if  you  believed  some  of  the 
newspapers  in  Oregon,  they  were  practically 
at  each  other's  throats.  Of  course  the  Re- 
publicans want  to  encourage  them  to  fight 
each  other.  How  foolish  of  any  Democrat 
to  help  in  any  way. 

The  test  to  apply  to  our  Senators  Is  not 
how  amicably  they  get  along  but  rather 
what  they  accomplish  for  the  peace,  prosper- 
ity, and  freedom  of  the  Nation.  By  this  t<JSt 
they  rank  high  on  any  list  of  leading  Sen- 
ators. They  deserve  our  support  and  our 
friendship  and  I  believe  they  have  both. 
We  are  proud  of  them  and  their  deeds  which 
have  earned  them  outstanding  national 
reputations  for  political  courage  and  intel- 
ligence. We  grieve  when  they  do  not  get 
along.  We  hope  and  pray  that,  for  their 
own  peace  of  mind,  their  differences  will  end. 
We  win  do  all  we  can  to  speed  that  day. 

NOT  saints,  not  LOST  SINNERS 

A  politician,  like  anyone  else,  makes  mis- 
takes. Excessive  adulation  and  excessive 
vilification  are  heaped  on  him.  Seldom  Is 
he  seen  as  Just  a  guy  trying  to  get  along, 
to  do  this  Important,  complex,  and  trying 
Job  as  best  he  can. 

Earth  will  be  fair  indeed  when  more  citi- 
zens will  evaluate  their  public  officials  as 
human  beings,  not  as  Irreproachable  saints 
or  as  unredeemable  sinners. 

Turning  now  to  Oregon  where  the  earth  U 
,falr  In  so  many  ways,  but  where  too  many 
persons  are  unemployed  and  where  our  per 
capita  Income  is  distressingly  low.  Our 
State  is  100  years  old  tomorrow  and  natur- 
ally we  look  forward  as  well  as  into  the 
past. 

Certainly  this  celebration  should  call  for  a 
political  truce.  I  congratulate  Bob  Holmes 
and  the  Democrata  for  their  nonpartisan 
spirit  in  this  matter.  I  reproach  the  few 
Republicans  who  delayed  the  issuance  of 
the  Invlutlons  to  Mrs.  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
the  Trumana.  and  Mr.  Hoover.  The  centen- 
nial has  no  room  for  petty  pollUoa.  The 
next  hundred  years  will  give  us  ample  time 
for   both    petty   and   grand   pollUoa. 

WHAT   IS   BBaSNTIALT 

I  read  the  Oovemor'i  tnauf\u«l  addreea 
with  great  InUrest.  Much  had  merit.  Just 
like  the  messages  the  President  sends  to 
Congress.  What  we  now  look  for  Is  deeds 
to  match  words.  The  spirit,  however,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  defeatist  as  indicated  by  his 
slogan.  "Is  thU  essential  or  merely  de^r- 
able"?  To  the  extent  it  has  any  meaning 
it  denotes  conservatism,  caution,  fear,  when 
what  we  need,  if  earth  is  to  be  fair.  Is  cour- 
age and  confidence  In  the  future  of  our  great 
3tate.  Hope,  not  desi>eratlon.  is  what  we 
need  now. 

Oregon  should  stride  into  its  second  cen- 
tury, erect  and  unafraid.  Is  It  essential  that 
our  children  be  able  to  go  to  college  or  Just 
desirable?  Only  18  out  of  every  100  of 
Oregon's  eligible  young  men  and  women 
enter  a  4-year  college  now.  Is  it  essential 
that  we  have  a  full-time  parole  board  or 
Just  desirable?  Is  it  essential  that  Oregon 
families  eat  three  meals  a  day  or  merely 
desirable? 

Governor  Hatfield's  historic  slogan  belongs 
in  history.  It  cannot  help  him  or  you  or  me 
answer  our  problems  of  progress  in  the 
present  and  future.  All  it  really  shows  Is 
a  Republican  attitude  of  despair  and  defeat. 

OUR  PROBLEMS  ARE  CHALUCNOBB 

Our  present  economic  position  Is  bad. 
The  latest  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  show  that  10.4  percent  of  the  Insured 
Oregon  workers  are  drawing  unemployment 
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benefits.  Thl»  U  the  highest  In  the  Nation. 
We  were  also  atop  this  dubious  pinnacle  in 
January  of  1987.  Last  year,  in  January  1968, 
we  were  one-tenth  of  a  percent  from  the  top 
with  only  Montana  edging  us  out  for  thU 
tragic  booby  prlM. 

We  have  areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 
The  Labor  Department's  list  of  major  labor 
surplus  areas  includes  Portland,  Albany,  Coos 
Bay.  Eugene,  Pendleton  and  Roeeburg.  Our 
per  capita  Income  figure  for  1967  was  $1,914. 
California's  was  •2,504,  Washington's  »2.128. 
and  the  national  average  was  $2,027. 

Between  1940  and  1953  the  averAge  Ore- 
gonian  made  1.2  percent  to  11.9  percent  more 
money  than  the  average  American.  Since 
then,  that  is  since  the  coming  of  the  Re- 
publican Elsenhower  administration,  Ore- 
gon's personal  Income  has  risen  but  not  as 
fast  as  the  national  average,  with  the  gap 
growing  even  wider.  We  Oregonlans  nake 
our  living  mainly  from  our  timber  resources, 
then,  much  less,  from  agriculture  and  tour- 
ists. Bach  area  is  capable  of  tremendous  ex- 
pansion. Our  potentialities  give  us  no  rea- 
son for  despair.  We  can  hope  to  provide  our 
citizens  with  many  desirable  services.  Our 
problems  are  challenges,  not  chains. 

TRADE    with     MAINLAND    CHINA 

I  want  to  conclude  by  recommending  a 
change  of  national  policy  that  could  help 
Oregon  become  a  prosperous  8Ute.  in  fact,  a 
truly  maritime  State.  Oregon  fronU  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  a  great  highway  for  trade.  We 
can  only  Improve  the  benefits  to  cost  ratios 
for  harbors  like  Reedsport  and  many  others 
if  we  open  up  trade  with  mainland  China  and 
vicinity.  We  now  enforce  a  total  embargo 
on  our  Uade  with  China,  a  policy  that  began 
In  1950.  The  poeltion  of  the  administration 
remains  as  stated  to  me  in  a  letter  from  the 
State  Department  April  17.  1987.  "This  coun- 
try definitely  intends  to  continue  the  em- 
bargo." 

We  who  want  thU  trade  resumed  only  ask 
that  we  be  permitted  trade  with  China  on  the 
aame  basis  we  now  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  of  course  means  trade  In  only 
nonstrataglc  Items. 

Chlna^i  trade  U  estimated  at  about  MOO 
million  per  year. 

In  IBSl  Orsfon  and  Washington  sent  314 
million  board -feet  of  lumber  to  China, 
whereas  In  1M«  th«M  8Ute«  only  sent  2M 
mUllon  board-feet  to  all  other  naUons.  In 
terms  of  19M  dollars  the  1931  China  trade 
In  lumber  alone  would  have  meant  $16.- 
221.004  for  operator*,  woodworkers  and  long- 
shoremen In  these  two  SUtes.  A  similar  sit- 
uation exlsU  for  wheat  and  flour. 

fOlENILAl.    IS    BTAOaiSINa 

Ivan  Bloch.  a  leading  industrial  consultant 
In  Portland,  says  "potentials  of  this  trade 
stagger  the  Imagination."  He  predicts  "a 
great  possibility  of  numerous  new  Jobs  and 
industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  If  trade 
with  China  is  reopened." 

Restrictions  on  trade  only  serve  to  poet- 
pone,  but  cannot  prevent,  the  development 
of  the  military  power  of  Red  China.  Effects 
Of  embargoes  are  now  evaded  by  purchase  or 
barter  from  other  countries  of  the  Items 
which  we  refuse  to  ship  to  Red  China.  To 
say  that  certain  items  cannot  be  shipped  to 
Red  China  and  then  permit  them  to  be 
shipped  to  Russia,  from  where  they  are  for- 
warded to  Red  China,  serves  no  purpose  so 
far  as  hampering  the  Red  China  regime  Is 
concerned.  What  is  accomplished  Is  to 
strengthen  the  ties  between  the  Commvmlst 
countries.  On  the  other  hand.  Increased 
trade  twtween  the  United  States  and  Red 
China  would  be  a  means  of  weaning  her 
away  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Removal  of  barriers  to  trade  with  China 
would  greatly  benefit  Japan,  whose  primary 
market  has  historically  been  the  Asiatic 
mainland,    mostly    China.     Resumption    of 


trade  with  China  would  reduce  the  need  for 
the  export  of  many  Japanese  goods  to  the 
United  States.  Opening  of  the  Chinese  mar- 
kets to  Japan  would  remove  from  compe- 
tition in  the  domestic  markets  of  the  United 
States  many  goods  which  are  now  a  primary 
target  for  domestic  protectionists. 

TRADE    FOR   TRADS'S   SAKE 

Questions  of  trade  and  of  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  the  Peiplng  regime  can  be  con- 
sidered separately.  Trade  should  be  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  "trade  for  trade's 
sake"  and  trade  questions  not  mixed  with 
international  politics.  Efforts  of  "Yankee 
traders"  were  prime  factors  In  the  greatness 
achieved  by  the  United  SUtes.  That  trade 
should  not  be  unduly  hampered  now,  trade 
itself  being  the  greatest  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  a  diplomat  and,  if  skillfully  used,  can  be  a 
great  Instrument  of  Government  policy. 

Some  former  "China  traders"  are  of  the 
opinion  that  United  States  machinery, 
trucks,  automobiles,  metals,  specialized 
equipment  of  all  kinds,  petroleum,  and  cer- 
tain agricultural  products  could  now  find  a 
good  market  in  China.  The  Peiplng  regime 
has  Indicated  Interest  in  the  purchase  of 
capital  goods  and  petroleum.  Trade  is  now 
conducted  by  the  Peiplng  regime,  which 
tends  to  bypass  traders  and  warehouses  to 
deal  directly  with  governments,  or,  if  that  Is 
impossible,  directly  with  producers  In  the 
country  from  which  they  pvirchase  goods. 

Advocates  of  increased  trade  see  a  market 
for  large  quantities  of  capital  goods  oontin- 
tilng  over  many  years.     They  are  dissatisfied 
with  restrictions  which  keep  them  out  of  the 
trade   and   permit   Great  Britain   and   other 
European  country  traders  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions   for    possible    future    trade.    United 
SUtes    trade   with    mainland    China   would 
oontribuU  to  an  improved  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  the  Chinese  people,  creating  a  market 
for  many  of  our  consumer  goods.    Chinese 
people  would  be  able  to  see  how  much  better 
goods  are  produced  In  the  United  SUtes. 
A  sonaci  or  laarrAnoN 
Tbe  United  States  must  er««te  frlendahlpi 
with  other   peoples.    Inereased   trade  with 
China  would  remove  a  souro*  of  IrrlUtlon. 
The  smoothing  of  trade  relations  would  pave 
the  way   toward  lonf-range  adjustment  of 
Asian  problems.    Hostility  Is  determined  by 
many  factors  other  than  economic  strength: 
a  strong  Industrialised  Red  China  would  not 
necessarily   be   an   Increased   threat  to   the 
United  SUtes.    Rather.  Red  China,  through 
economic  strength,  will  be  In  a  position  to 
assert  independence  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  oppose  further  Soviet  penetration  of  the 
Chinese  economy.    Since  trade  with  the  West 
would  not  be  a  Umporary,  but  a  continuing 
benefit  to  China.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see 
why  she  would  endanger  that  benefit  by  ac- 
tion which  would  threaten  the  United  SUtes, 
since  China  would  have  so  much  more  to  lose 
by  any  such  action. 

American  policy  should  be  based  on  con- 
siderations of  the  benefits  to  the  West  from 
trade  in  nonstratcglc  goods  as  well  as  consid- 
eration of  that  portion  of  trade  which  bene- 
fits the  Communist  world.  Certain  goods, 
when  sold,  are  strategic  to  the  selling  na- 
tion's economy.  Where  trade  yields  a  net 
advantage  to  the  West,  it  should  be  allowed 
and  shoiUd  be  tised,  if  possible,  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  extending  Western  influence  Inside 
the  Communist  borders. 

The  blockade  Is  Ineffective.  The  Red 
China  regime  has  not  been  undermined,  but 
only  forced  to  rely  ahnost  exclusively  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  time  for  a  change  In  our 
policy  Is  here. 

Last  year  the  Oregon  Grange  strongly  en- 
dorsed this  point  of  view. 

Senator  Knowland  has  been  removed  from 
politics.    In  January  last  year  the  California 


Democratic    CoimcU    urged    resumption    of 
trade  with  China. 

SENATOR  MORSE  ON  DTTIXJES  POUCT 

On  July  4.  1957,  Senator  Morse  said,  "One 
of  the  resulU  of  the  shM^lghted  Dulles 
policy  is  to  turn  over  to  our  allies  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  trade  In  nonstrateglc 
goods.  PsM;ific  Coast  SUtes  are  sxiffering 
great  losses  as  a  result  of  the  boycott." 

Henry  Ford  II,  in  January  of  1957,  pleaded 
for  realism  with  re8i>ect  to  trade  with  satel- 
lites. He  asked :  "Shouldn't  we  give  the  peo- 
ple of  Red  China  some  alternatives  to  their 
present  ties  with  the  Kremlin?" 

Even  President  Eisenhower  In  June  of 
1957  said,  "I  am  personally  of  the  school 
that  believes  that  trade.  In  the  long  run. 
cannot  be  stopped  •  •  •  I  don't  see  as 
much  advantage  in  maintaining  the  differen- 
tial as  some  people  do.  although  I  have  never 
advocated  its  complete  elimination."  The 
"differential"  to  which  he  refers  is  the  addi- 
tional embargoed  list  for  China  over  the  list 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is,  of  course,  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  President's  views 
would  be  refiected  in  action. 

THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

My  chief  legislative  project  In  the  86th 
Congress  Is  the  removal  of  this  embargo. 
Nothing  could  mean  more  to  Oregon's  econ- 
omy. I  am  having  the  necessary  legislation 
drafted.  I  am  encouraging  the  organization 
of  the  many  persons  who  believe  strongly  In 
the  political  and  economic  benefits  of  trade 
with  China.  We  are,  I  am  s\ire,  more  pow- 
erful than  the  miscalled  China  lobby  and 
the  committee  of  one  million.  I  am  talking 
with  Pacific  coast  Congressmen  like  Jack 
Shelxxt,  of  San  Francisco.  I  am  gathering 
evidence  from  Government  departments, 
shipping  companies,  and  elsewhere.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  for  Trade  with  China, 
now  being  formed,  will  soon  send  a  delega- 
tion to  Washington  to  confer  with  congres- 
sional proponents,  with  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  and  the  President.  If  It  Is  not  i>os- 
slble  to  arrange  Immediately  for  a  congres- 
sional sponsorship  of  a  trade  mission  to 
China,  then  the  Committee  for  Trade  with 
China  should  sfKmaor  such  a  mission.  I 
would  gladly  be  a  member  of  such  a  mission 
and  I  know  other  Oongreasmen  and  other 
Oregonlans  who  want  to  be  Included. 

The  time  for  Oregon  to  baoame  a  inarlUm« 
SUte  Is  now. 

rOOUSR  WATS.  rOOUSK  WATS 

Oregon's  unemployment  must  go  down 
and  her  per  caplU  Income  mxist  go  up. 
Foolish  ways,  such  as  no  new  construction 
starte  for  pubUc  works,  tight  money  policies 
that  depress  the  lumber  market,  trade  pol- 
icies that  cut  us  off  from  natural  markets — 
all  these  and  more  foolish  ways  must  be  for- 
sworn If  our  earth  will  be  fair  and  all  men 
glad  and  wise. 

It  is  up  to  us  Democrats  to  provide  the 
leadership.  We  will  meet  the  challenge  both 
In  Salem  and  In  Washington,  D.C.  We  wlU 
go  forward  Into  another  hundred  years  of 
achievement  for  the  families  who  make  Ore- 
gon their  home.  We  Democrate  believe  that 
we  can  Improve  our  society  If  we  are  de- 
termined and  if  we  use  the  abilities  God 
gave  us — and  If  we  are  not  afraid  to  make 
mistakes  from  time  to  time  and  start  again. 

We  Democrats  are  fully  In  accord  with  the 
closing  verse  of  "Turn  Back  O  Man": 

"Earth  shall  be  fair,  and  all  her  people  one. 
Nor  till  that  hour  shall  God's  whole  will  be 

done. 
Now,  even  now,  once  more  from  earth  to 

sky 
Peals  forth  In  Joy  man's  old  undaunted  cry, 
'Earth  shall  be  fair,  and  all  her  folks  be 
one'." 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1959 

llie  House  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  61:  10:  /  wiU  greatly  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my 
Ood. 

O  Thou  gracious  Spirit  of  the  Infinite 
and  eternal  God.  we  thank  Thee  for  our 
m(nnents  of  prayer  in  the  midst  of  days 
that  are  strange  and  strenuous  and  at 
times  so  very  dark  and  dismal. 

We  humbly  confess  that  feelings  of 
fear  and  frustration  frequently  invade 
and  infiltrate  the  sanctuary  of  our  souls, 
causing  us  to  live  negatively  and  hope- 
lessly. 

Grant  that  the  assurance  of  the  right- 
eousness and  justice  of  God  may 
strengthen  and  sustain  us  as  we  en- 
counter difficult  domestic  and  foreign 
problems. 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


FEDERAL  RECORDS  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6,  Public  Law  754,  81st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Records  Council  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Staggers  and  Mr.  Merkow. 


PERMISSION  TO   SIT  DURING 
SESSION  OF  HOUSE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  permission  to  sit  during  general  de- 
bate In  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  BRAVE  BUT  NOT 
THE  LAND  OP  THE  FREE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

THE  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Cass  County,  Mich.,  prior  to 
and  during  Civil  War  days,  was  a  way 
station  on  the  underground  railway  from 
the  South  to  Canada,  under  which  many 
a  slave  traveled  on  his  way  to  freedom. 

As  the  War  Between  the  States  drew 
to  a  close,  many  a  colored  person  made 
it  his  permanent  home,  and  Cass  County 
has  long  been  known  as  a  locality  where 
the  Negro  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
earn.  save,  acquire  property,  an  educa- 
tion, and  participate,  on  an  equal  footing, 
in  social  and  political  life. 

But  today,  those  full  of  theory  but 
short  on  fundamentals  have  once  more 


demonstrated  that,  while  this  may  be 
the  home  of  the  brave.  It  Is  no  longer 
the  land  of  the  free. 

While  we  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars sweated  out  of  taxpayers  to  carry 
progress  to  other  peoples  all  over  the 
world,  here  at  home  a  paternalistic  Gov- 
ernment, dominated  by  so-called  liberals 
and  progressives,  is  denying  freebom 
Americans  the  moral  and  constitutional 
right  to  use  their  own  property  as  they 
desire,  even  though  that  use  injures  no 
one. 

Stanley  Yankus,  a  native  American, 
with  an  absolutely  clean  record,  bought 
and  paid  for  a  farm  in  Cass  County, 
Mich.  He  has  a  wife  and  three  children. 
He  decided  to  produce  eggs  for  market 
and  to  use  the  grain,  including  wheat, 
grown  on  the  farm  to  feed  his  hens  and 
pullets.  He  established  a  paying,  grow- 
ing business. 

But,  in  1938,  those  who  insist  on  direct- 
ing and  ordering  the  lives  of  others, 
under  Democratic  leadership,  passed  the 
agricultural  adjustment  legislation  un- 
der which  those  producing  certain  crops, 
including  ^heat.  were  guaranteed  an 
established  price  for  what  they  raised 
and  sold  but  were  restricted  in  the 
acreage  they  might  plant. 

Yankus  never  was  permitted  to  vote 
on  the  plan,  never  participated  in  it. 
He  continued  to  grow  wheat  on  more 
than  the  10  acres  allocated,  by  the  local 
committee.  He  fed  the  wheat  to  his 
chickens,  sold  the  eggs. 

Stanley  was  advised  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act.  He  decided 
that  he  wanted  none  of  It — no  part  of 
either  the  benefits  paid  under  it  or  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  it. 

He  mistakenly  believed  tliat  the  free- 
dom, for  which  the  forefathers  fought 
and  many  of  them  died,  still  existed. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  mistaken. 

Now  get  these  facts:  Yankus  bought 
and  paid  for  his  own  land.  He  never 
received  a  dollar's  benefit  payment  from 
either  State  or  National  Government. 
He  paid  his  taxes.  He  never  was  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  the  Government's  pro- 
gram limiting  production.  He  planted 
more  acres  to  wheat  than  the  number 
allocated  to  him  by  the  Government. 
He  harvested  his  wheat,  never  sold  a 
bushel,  fed  it  to  his  poultry. 

Nevertheless,  down  on  him  came  the 
Federal  Government.  It  imposed  pen- 
alties. This  Government  seized  $1,701  of 
his  bank  account.  He  still  owes  around 
$2,643  in  unpaid  fines  and  penalties  and 
interest  accumulating  thereon  imposed 
by  a  U.S.  district  court. 

Stanley  and  his  family  have  finally 
decided  that,  while  this  may  be  the  home 
of  the  brave,  it  certainly  no  longer  is  the 
land  of  the  free.  He  is  contemplating 
selling  his  farm.  He  has  made  applica- 
tion and  has  been  granted  permission  to 
settle  in  Adelaide,  Australia,  where  he 
hopes  to  enjoy  the  status  of  a  free  citi- 
zen, no  longer  possible  in  America  where 
the  bureaucrats,  the  highbrows,  the 
theorists,  and  those  who  insist  upon  or- 
dering the  lives  of  others,  are  day-by- 
day  restricting  liberties  so  dearly  won  by 
those  who  established  this  Republic. 

No  matter  in  what  busine-ss  you  may 
be,  you  may  be  next. 


The  right  to  own  and  uw  your  own 
property  no  longer  exists.  Try  to  get 
a  Job  in  a  unionized  industry;  you  pay 
the  union  dues  first. 

Stanley  Yankus  has  courage  in  abun- 
dance. He  is  short  on  liberty.  If  he 
leaves  us,  it  will  be  our  loss— not  Ills. 


GROUND-BREAKING  CEREMONY  AT 
THE  EAST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  Insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  ground-breaking  ceremony 
at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 
Ground-breaking    Ceremony    for    the    Ex- 
tension    OK     THE     East     Front     or     the 
CAPrroL,     TXJESDAT.     Pebruart     24.     1950. 
11  All. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  J.  George 
Stewart,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Stewart.  To  the  honored  Members  of 
the  Congress,  our  neighbors  on  Capitol  HID. 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  their  assistants,  officials  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen  a 
warm  welcome. 

In  undertaking  this  historic  ground-break- 
ing ceremony,  it  Is  proper  that  we  should 
invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Divine  Providence. 
I  ask  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp. 
to  offer  an  Invocation. 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp.  DJ5..  Chap- 
lain of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  137:  1:  Except  the  Lord  buiUt  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it. 

O  Thou,  who  wert  the  Ood  of  our  fathers, 
we  rejoice  that  Thou  hast  also  revealed  Thy- 
self as  the  companion  and  counselor  of  aU 
their  succeeding  generations. 

We  are  now  Invoking  the  blessings  of  Thy 
presence  and  favor  as  we  have  assembled 
here  for  this  ground-breaking  service. 

In  turning  to  the  prayer  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  we  are  reminded  of  that  mem- 
orable day  when  Thou  dldat  command  the 
children  of  Israel  to  enlarge  the  place  of 
their  tent  and  to  lengthen  the  cords  and 
strengthen   the  stakes. 

May  we  have  within  our  hearts  the  testi- 
mony that  we  have  heard  and  are  heeding 
Thy  voice  calling  and  bidding  us  to  strength- 
en and  extend  the  walls  of  our  Capitol. 

Grant  that  when  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted we  may  have  the  benediction  of  Thy 
grace  and  our  chosen  representatives  may  be 
Inspired  and  find  It  possible  to  render  larger 
service  for  our  beloved  country  and  all  man- 
kind. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  praise  and 
glory.     Amen. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  Is  my  high  honor,  and  per- 
sonal privilege,  to  present  a  member  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the  United 
States  Capitol,  the  Honorable  Eveutt  Mc- 
KiNLET  DiRKSEN,  the  minority  leader.  UJ3. 
Senate. 

Senator  Dir|C8en.  Mr.  Chairman,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  pre- 
sume that  any  modification  of  a  historic 
shrine  and  structure  that  has  over  the  gen- 
erations insinuated  itself  Into  thj  heaHx  and 
Into  the  affections  of  the  pet^le  brings  a 
clash  between  sentiment  and  necessity.  And. 
oddly  enough,  I  think  a  case  can  be  made  for 
both  sides.  On  the  sentimental  side,  and  X 
use  the  term  most  advlaedly,  I  think  of  It  In 
terms  of  reverence,  devotion,  and  respect  for 
those  things  that   are  a  part  of   the  great 
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pageantry  of  this  Republic  which  have  be- 
come so  deeply  InstlUed  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  I  beUeve  that  sentiment,  when 
the  time  cornea  to  made  a  modification  of  one 
of  our  shrines.  Is  a  polite  and  good  and 
felicitous  deterrent,  so  that  we  do  not  act 
too  hastily  and  too  fast. 

But  on  the  other  side,  there  Is  the  question 
of  necessity.  One  look  at  the  dome  this 
morning  as  It  overhangs  a  bearing  wall  Is 
probably  better  evidence  than  all  the  words 
that  might  be  uttered  In  the  House  and  In 
the  Senate  as  to  what  the  situation  requires. 
It  must  be  brought  Into  line  with  the 
original  concept  of  this  Capitol. 

Thousands — yes.  perhaps  millions— of  peo- 
ple have  aeen  the  replica  In  the  basement 
of  the  Capitol,  and  many  have  cften  won- 
dered, no  doubt,  why  the  Capitol  Itself  was 
not  brought  Into  line  with  the  original  archi- 
tectural concept.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
rather  soft  sandstone  walls  that  were  built, 
portions  of  which  have  fallen  on  occasion, 
developed  a  situation  that  might  toncelvably 
Jeopardize  life  and  safety. 

And  so  today  we  officially  coramemorate 
this  modification  of  a  great  shrine  and  do  It 
with  full  respect  for  sentiment  snd  for  the 
necessities  as  the  result  of  the  eflticlng  hand 
of  time.  I  can  think  of  no  person  In  whom 
at  once  that  feeling  of  reverence  and  senti- 
ment Is  BO  blended  with  a  respec*  for  reality 
and  necessity  as  the  very  distinguished  pub- 
lic servant  who.  for  46  years,  hat  found  in 
the  Capitol  the  place  for  his  labors.  From 
here  he  has  rendered  the  most  dlr-lngulshed 
■ervlce.  Prom  here  he  has  uttured,  over 
more  than  two  generations,  his  hopes  and  his 
aspirations.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
business  of  this  Republic. 

And  so  I  am  really  honored,  and  I  am 
greatly  prlvUeged  today  to  Introduce  an  old 
friend  imder  whose  Speakership  I  served  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  that  body.  So  It  ta  my  high  and 
happy  privilege  to  present  an  old  friend. 
8am  Ratburm,  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
reaentatlvea  and  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Ratburm.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator 
DntKSKM.  1  appreciate  your  kind  words  In 
presenting  me  to  this  dUtlnguished  audience. 
Along  with  Senator  Doucsen  I  am  one  of 
those  who  has  a  great  regard  and  respect  for 
tradition.  I  like  the  old  things  U  they  are 
historic.  I  want  them  to  be  used  as  long  a« 
It  Is  possible  to  use  them. 

We  found  here  a  part  of  a  shrine.  Not 
only  U  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  a 
shrine  but  It  Is  also  a  workshop.  We  did  not 
remove  this  east  front  because  we  needed 
more  room.  It  was  removed  principally  be- 
cause It  was  in  a  dangerous  condition.  That 
Is  what  some  of  the  best  architects  In  the 
country  said  about  It  after  thej'  had  In- 
spected It.  Of  cotu-se.  a  great  many  people 
criticized  our  action  who  had  never  exam- 
ined this  building. 

I  might  say  also  that  In  this  buUdlng  is 
housed  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  piut  of  the  Government  that  Is 
closest  to  the  people  because  it  comes  di- 
rectly from  the  people. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  a^jvemment 
is  the  moat  important  branch  ctf  the  C3ov- 
ernment  becatiae  there  would  be  no  laws  to 
execute  if  the  legislation  were  not  passed  by 
the  Congress.  There  would  be  no  laws  to 
interpret  if  the  Congress  did  not  pass  laws 
to  tie  Interpreted. 

So  here  we  need  room,  we  need  surround- 
ings as  pleasant  as  possible.  We  need  this 
beautiful  east  tro&t  and  we  need  to  hide  this 
overhanging  dosns  here  that  was  discovered 
by  many,  oiaiiy  psople. 

The  east  firant  ot  the  Oapitol,  when  this 
work  Is  over,  wm  look  exactly  as  It  did  be- 
fore, except  It  wUl  not  be  built  of  a  soft  sand- 
stone.   It  wlU  be  buUt  of  beautUvd,  Ught 


gray,  almost  white,  Georgia  marble.  And  it 
Is  my  hope  that  nearlng  the  completion  of 
this  beautiful  structure  we  will  be  able  to 
sandblast  the  Senate  and  the  House  wings, 
becavise  many  people  do  not  know  that  they 
are  of  light  Massachusetts  marble.  When 
this  old  "hUl"  has  sitting  upon  It  this  mag- 
nificent, almost  white  structure.  It  will  be 
the  pride  and  joy  of  everybody. 

So  today  I  have  come  here  to  use  the  spade, 
and  to  turn  the  first  piece  of  ground,  hoping 
that  In  January  1961 — and  I  have  been  prom- 
ised that  as  much  as  anyone  could  be  prom- 
ised anything — the  Incoming  President  of  the 
United  States  will  walk  through  a  hall  just 
above  us  and  will  be  Inaugurated  on  the 
steps  of  the  new  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Architect,  I  am  ready  to  break  the 
ground. 

(The  Speaker  thereupon  took  the  sUver 
spade  and  broke  the  ground.) 

BENEDICTION 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  Chaplain  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Reverend  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
win  now  pronounce  the  benediction. 

Dr.  Frederick  Broww  Harris.  Our  Father 
God,  with  the  hallowed  majesty  of  this  shrine 
of  each  patriot's  devotion  casting  its  spell 
upon  our  spirits,  as  with  eyes  upon  the  fu- 
ture we  reach  out  to  enhance  its  glory,  we 
think  gratefully  today  of  a  lofty  character 
whose  hands  laid  Its  foundations  In  heroic 
yesterdays. 

Into  the  da3rs  that  beckon,  which  we  pray 
may  be  symbolized  by  the  splendor  of  the 
stately  pillars  soon  to  be  fashioned,  send  us 
forth  with  patriotism  pure  and  undefiled,  in 
the  spirit  of  George  Washington,  with  valor 
and  patience,  through  evil  and  good  report, 
to  the  final  coronation  of  freedom  and  truth 
as  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  Is  lifted 
upon  us.     Amen. 

(Thereupon  the  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies were  concluded.) 


SXPLANATIOM  or  THE  BIIX 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCy  CONTROL 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  HJl.  3464,  entitled  the 
"Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  Projects 
Act." 

Every  year  the  problem  of  youthful 
lawbreakers  grows  more  serious.  Every 
year  we  are  confronted  by  a  barrage  of 
articles  in  popular  and  scholarly  maga- 
zines about  what  should  be  done  to  stop 
juvenile  j**Inquency.  Every  year  a 
large  ni^^v  of  bills  is  introduced  sug- 
gesting «Bmi  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  States  and  communities 
solve  this  appalling  problem. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Special  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  held 
extended  hearings  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  field  of  youth  work  testi- 
fied before  our  committee.  They  strong- 
ly agreed  that  we  need  to  know  far  more 
than  we  do  at  present  about  the  causes 
of  delinquency,  the  effectiveness  of  pres- 
ent methods  of  treatment  and  control, 
and  development  of  new  ways  of  han- 
dling Juveniles  who  go  against  society. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  provides  for  this. 

It  provides  $5  million  a  year  for  5 
years  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  projects 
which  will  demonstrate  or  develop  tech- 
niques and  practices  for  the  prevention, 
diminution,  and  U-eatment  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Projects  may  be  proposed  by  States  or 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  organ- 
izations. 

Such  projects  would  be  evaluated  by 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  consisting  of  12  recognized 
authorities  in  professional  or  technical 
fields  related  to  juvenile  delinquency  and 
members  of  the  general  public. 

The  Advisory  Committee  will  make 
recommendations  on  the  projects  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

This  bill  provides  for  demonstration 
projects.  We  expect  that  projects  ap- 
proved under  the  bill  will  be  of  an  ac- 
tion-research nature — that  is.  actual 
field  trials  of  methods  and  techniques 
in  controlling  delinquency. 

The  bill  requires  complete  reporting 
of  results.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
disseminate  any  significant  findings  on 
juvenile  delinquency  control  as  soon  as 
they  occur.  He  i^  also  directed,  at  the 
end  of  the  5 -year  period,  to  make  a  com- 
plete evaluation  of  how  knowledge  about 
juvenile  delinquency  has  been  advanced 
by  all  the  projects  taken  together.  In 
the  interim,  the  Secretary  is  to  make 
annual  reports  of  his  actions  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  and  to  submit  to  Congress  rec- 
ommendations about  the  administration 
of  the  act  or  further  legislation  he 
thinks  desirable. 

PB0P08SD    PSOJSCTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
results  we  might  expect  from  this  bill, 
let  me  recount  a  few  examples  of  proj- 
ects suggested  by  witnesses  before  our 
committee: 

A  former  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  would  like  to  prove  what  one 
or  more  good,  well-trained  probation  of- 
ficers can  do  with  juvenile  offenders. 

The  chief  of  a  State  child  welfare 
bureau  wants  to  demonstrate  what 
could  be  done  by  working  thoroughly 
through  the  schools,  where  early  tru- 
ancy and  misbehavior  often  spell  future 
trouble  but  where  understaffed  faculties 
can  do  little  about  it. 

The  director  of  a  private  welfare 
s«ency  thinks  they  could  learn  how  to 
perform  their  present  services  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

A  prominent  psychiatrist  favors  a  de- 
tailed study  of  one  segment  of  a  city  to 
try  to  identify  predelinquent  children. 

A  former  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau  would  like  to  see  cities  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  experiment  on  different 
methods  of  how  to  train  police  for  work 
with  juveniles  and  different  methods  of 
organizing  police  bureaus. 

A  training  school  superintendent 
thinks  the  ingredients  of  the  personality 
of  adults  who  are  able  to  influence 
youths  to  go  straight  could  be  identified. 

A  State  youth  control  official  wants  to 
change  one  of  his  training  schools  to  a 
therapeutic  community  with  high  grade 
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soctel  workers  to  try  to  work  changes  in 
attitude*  among  those  committed. 

A  oorrectiODal  ofDcial  hopes  to  perfect 
tedmlques  to  Identify  the  few  truly  dan- 
gerous pcydiotic  personalities  among  the 
thousands  of  juveniles  he  screens  for 
probation,  because  he  is  scared  to  death 
he  may  miss  one. 

KXPECTO    RESULTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  expect  sig- 
nificant results  from  a  bill  such  as  this. 
We  have  learned  the  value  of  demonstra- 
tions and  research  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Not  only  in  scientific  fields  does 
it  pay  off.  Our  Nation  has  realized  won- 
derful results  from  similar  demonstra- 
tion and  research  projects  in  the  fields 
of  public  health,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  education.  What  could  be  a 
more  practical  step  at  this  time  than  to 
assemble  and  spread  what  knowledge  we 
now  have  about  Juvenile  delinquency 
control,  and  to  launch  a  broad,  coordi- 
nated plan  of  demonstration  projects  to 
uncover  and  test  new  ways  of  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  bill  will 
go  far  in  finding  more  efTective  ways  to 
prevent  and  treat  Juvenile  delinquency. 
I  think  this  will  begin  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort that  will  assure  that  all  promising 
avenues  of  development  are  followed  in 
the  most  efficient  manner.  Even  more 
important,  perhaps,  I  think  that  we  can 
assure  that  what  is  known  and  discov- 
ered through  projects  begim  under  this 
bin  will  be  made  available  to  the  States 
and  communities,  schools  and  churches. 
of  this  country.  Only  then  can  they  deal 
with  this  difficult  and  growing  problem 
in  the  soundest  possible  ways.  Many  of 
the  Ideas  so  readily  advanced  today 
about  what  should  be  done  about  de- 
linquency may  be  sound.  We  will  not 
know  which  are  sound  and  under  which 
conditions  they  will  work  until  we  go 
about  testing  these  ideas  in  actual  situa- 
tions. 

This  bill  is  £m  example  of  the  best  kind 
of  role  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
play  in  solving  our  major  social  prob- 
lems. The  States  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, the  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  individual  families  must  ulti- 
mately do  the  job  of  eradicating  Juvenile 
delinquency.  But  we  here  at  this  level 
can  help  to  provide  them  with  the  lead- 
ership, the  coordination,  and  some  of 
the  knowledge  and  tools  to  do  their  job 
better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
receive  early,  favorable  consideration. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  BECKEil.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]  took  exception  to  an  edi- 
torial published  the  preceding  day  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald.  The 
article  in  question  gave  even  wider  cir- 
culation to  the  frequently  mouthed  as- 
sertion by  champions  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy that  we  will  face  annihilation 
imleas  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  more 
on  defense,  whether  or  not  the  expendi- 
tvire  Is  necessary. 

The  gentleman  ably  pointed  out  that 
the  editorial  could  accomplish  little 
more  than  to  create  psychological  fear 


and  panic,  but  I  believe  he  .neglected  to 
mention  that  the  Post  turned  its  back 
completely  on  historical  fact. 

Like  the  members  of  the  political  fac- 
tion it  sifpports  most  frequently,  the  Post, 
by  indiroet  quotation,  took  statements 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Nell  McElroy  and 
twisted  them  into  what  it  called  a  virtual 
acknowledgment  that  this  administra- 
tion had  made  a  deliberate  decision  to 
accept  a  second-ljest  position  in  the  mis- 
sile race  with  Russia. 

I  shall  not  dwell  toolong  on  the  con- 
tents of  this  editorial,  but  shall  say  it 
continues  in  the  usual  vein  about  gov- 
ernmental spending.  It  boldly  implies 
that  budgetary  deficits  somehow  are 
preferable  to  fiscal  soundness,  and  are 
necessary  to  our  moral  well-being  and 
economic  strength.  It  also  quotes  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Military  Appropriations  Subcommittee  as 
doing  a  great  service  to  the  Nation  in  his 
fight  to  have  other  billions  of  dollars 
added  to  our  already  enormous  defense 
expenditures. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Secretary  McElroy,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee last  month,  said  tliat  instead  of 
lapsing  into  a  secondary  ix>sition  In  its 
missile  race  with  Russia,  the  United 
States  would  maintain  an  overall  supe- 
riority in  striking  power  with  a  diver- 
sified arsenal  of  intercontinental  and 
shorter  range  missiles,  and  during  the 
next  2  yesu:^  or  so,  heavy  bombers.  Sec- 
retary McElroy  did  state  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  matching  the  Russians 
missile  for  missile  in  an  arms  race,  but 
emphasized  that  we  would  be  consider- 
ably stronger  in  carrying  out  the  diver- 
sified program. 

I  have  always  had  the  gieatest  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  his 
opinion  on  defense  matters,  but  I  should 
state  for  the  edification  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  recommend  additional  spending  on 
long-range  missiles  that  such  views 
somehow  did  not  always  come  from  the 
same  source. 

Apparently,  what  caused  the  change 
of  view  among  those  who  today  advocate 
such  exorbitsmt  defense  spending  was 
the  orbiting  of  the  first  Russian  sputnik. 

Shortly  before  that  event,  this  body 
considered  several  amendments  to  the 
1968  military  budget. 

At  this  time.  I  shall  quote  from  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  103,  part 
6,  page  8091.  On  this  page  of  the  Record 
on  that  date,  we  find  the  following: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  the  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  said  that 
this  Is  a  contest  between  thos;  who  advocate 
weaker  defence  and  those  who  advocate 
stronger  defense.  Well,  there  ere  some  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  who  think  you 
get  stronger  defense  If  you  get  more  efficiency 
and  better  management,  fewer  unnecessary 
military  and  civilian  personnel.  A  stronger 
defense  program  is  not  necesnarily  the  most 
expensive  defense  program.  We  cannot  buy 
friends  abroad  with  wasted  dollars  nor  can 
we  buy  security  at  home  with  wasted  billions. 

The  next  statement  comes  from  the 
Record  of  the  same  date  on  page  8002. 
It  states: 

I  think  the  adoption  of  the  bill  may  mean 
in  the  long  run  that  we  will  get  better  de- 


fense for  fewer  dolUn.  I  know  that  tlaar* 
will  eventually  com*  a  bitter  revulalon 
against  defense  spending  if  we  do  not  do 
our  duty  and  try  to  keep  It  within  bounds. 
Greater  and  greater  appropriations  tend  to 
accelerate  the  inflation  spiral. 

A  little  later,  on  the  same  page,  this 
statement  appears: 

A  gesture  toward  a  demand  for  more  effl- 
clency  and  economy  Is  In  the  t>est  interest 
of  national  defense  and  In  the  best  overall 
Interest  of  the  taxpayers  generally. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cite  these  statements 
because  they  were  made  by  the  same 
gentleman  who  today  is  calling  for  the 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  additional 
billions  of  dollars.  What  the  gentleman 
said  in  1957  was,  in  effect,  what  our  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  told  the  Senate  sub- 
committee last  month.  Briefly,  Secre- 
tary McElroy  said  our  diversified  arms 
program  will  give  us  a  stronger  defense 
than  a  heavy  concentration  on  one  par- 
ticular weapon.  He  stated  tliat  the  ad- 
ditional expenditure  called  for  would  not 
accomplish  what  its  sponsors  said  it 
would. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
voted  in  1957  for  deep  budgetary  cuts 
in  our  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

Today,  he.  the  Washington  Post,  and 
many  other  advocates  of  deficit  financing 
are  calling  for  just  the  opposite. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  before  the 
champions  of  uneconomic  economy  con- 
tinue their  cry  for  reckless  spending  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  just  about 
everything,  they  examine  their  own  posi- 
tion that  day  in  May  2  years  ago.  shortly 
before  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I,  cre- 
ated such  hysteria  in  some  quarters. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES— EXPENSES  OF 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  106)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  7,  1959, 
the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted  pursiiant  to  H.  Res. 
105  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $75,000,  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  inves- 
tigators, attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsist- 
ence Incurred  by  members  and  employees 
while  engaged  In  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thersof,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  such  conunittse  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  HOus*  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  vitb  tba  oonMOt  of 
the  head  of  the  departmnkt  or  accncy  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  tmpoirarMl  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursabla  mrwiam,  laformatloa, 
facilities,  and  personnal  of  nqr  oUmt  d«p«rt- 
ments  or  agencies  oX  tiM  nniwiiiiiiiiit 

Sec.  8.  The  official  eommMS**  nportsrs 
may  be  used  at  all  hearingB  YuOA  in  th«  Dis- 
trict of  CX)lumbia.  if  not  otlisnrlae  officially 
engaged. 
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with  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  1,  strike  out  "T'  and  Insert  "8." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
biins  up  today  this  so-called  adminis- 
Uative  assistance  bill;  is  it? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  seven  noncontro\  ersial 
bills  today  that  passed  our  committee  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  status  of 
that  bill,  if  I  may  ask  the  genUeman? 
Personally,  I  hope  it  will  be  killecl.  and 
promptly. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  It  was  approv3d  by 
the  subcommittee,  approved  by  the  full 
committee,  and  we  are  now  asking  for  a 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  presently  before 
the  Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL     It  is. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Will  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  inform  the  House  that 
the  resolutions  he  is  now  calling  up  have 
been  unanimously  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  also  that  they  are  for  the 
2-year  period  of  the  86th  Congre:is  un- 
less otherwise  indicated? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. These  bills  were  approved  by  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee by  unanimous  votes.  One  or  two  of 
these  bills  are  for  a  1-year  period  only, 
but  most  of  them  are  for  a  2-year  period. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^__^^^_^ 

COMMrrTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS- 
EXPENSES  OF  CONDUCTINO 
STUDIES     AND     INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  114)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideratioiL 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  4.  1959, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
investigations,  authorized  by  H.  Rss.  113, 
E.ghty-slxth  Congress,  Inciirrcd  by  tte  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  acting  "  » ''^ 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  |150,ooo. 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  such  experts,  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee  or  lubcom- 
mlttee.  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Comnuttee  on 
Houce  Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  1.  strllte  out  -4"  and  insert  -8." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDKL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  imderstand  this  is 
aisout  twice  as  much  as  was  appropriated 
last  year? 

Mr.    FRIEDEL    The    gentleman    is 

correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  ansrthing  about  the  amount  of 
counterpart  fimds  in  foreign  coimtries? 
Have  these  funds  been  spent,  or  what  is 
the  situation? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
HatsI  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  last  year  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  had  $75,000  appro- 
priated to  it.  of  which  it  turned  back 
to  the  Treasury  $48,000.  It  spent 
counterpart  funds  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $47,000. 

This  was  the  committee  that  set  up 
among  other  things,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  so-called  Watchdog  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Aid,  which  I  think  under 
the  direction  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  in  uncovering  some  of 
the  wastes  and  inefficiencies  in  the  for- 
eign program.  Obviously,  that  com- 
mittee has  to  be  staffed,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  requested  increase.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  MoRCAH,  who  was  acting  chairman 
last  year  and  is  chairman  this  year,  for 
the  splendid  leadership  he  has  given 
this  committee.  The  committee  has  a 
long  record  of  turning  money  back  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  intention  of 
objecting  to  the  appropriation  of  this 
amount  of  money,  but  I  would  like  to  be 
assured  that  there  are  plenty  of  counter- 
part funds,  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  that 
assurance,  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world  so  that  this  being  an  off  year 
there  will  be  plenty  available  for  the 
junketing  Members  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^_^_ 

EXPENSES     OP     THE     COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Hou«  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privUeged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  143),  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluUon,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  In  carrying  out  its  duties 
diirlng  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  is  au- 
thorized to  incur  such  expenses  (not  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000)  as  it  deems  advisable.  Such 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

EXPENSES  OP  COMMTTTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
Mr    FRIEDEL    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 


ministration.   I    submit    a    privileged 

resolution  (H.  Res.  146),  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3.  1959. 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  130  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
(novr  comprised  of  the  six  former  Commit- 
tees on  Insular  Affairs,  Territories,  Public 
Lands.  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  Mines 
and  Mining,  and  Indian  Affairs),  acting  as 
a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$50,000.  Including  expendlt\ireE  for  the  em- 
ployment of  stenographic  and  other  aaslBt- 
ants.  shall  be  paid  out  of  tLe  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

EXPENSES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  148),  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1959,  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  investi- 
gations to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
147  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $160,000,  Including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  InvesUgators, 
attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  and  all  ex- 
penses necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  In  the  activities  of  tlie  commute* 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee  and  approved  by  ttoe 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  aU  hearings  held  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  If  not  otherwla* 
officially  engaged. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  cm  the 
table.  ^^^^_^_^__ 

EXPENSES  OF  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  160) ,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideratioiL 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  effective  January  3.  1959, 
the  expenses  of  the  study  and  Investigation 
to  be  conducted  by  the  select  committee 
created  by  H.  Res.  51,  not  to  exceed  $275,000, 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical. 
s^'nographlc,  and  other  assistants,  shall  b« 
p.ild  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  tie  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  AdmlnlstraUon. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  strUce  out  "$276,000"  and 
Insert  "$260,000." 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
Mr.  OROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEIj.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  this  money  to 
be  used  for?  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  briefly? 

Mr.  PRIEDELi.  I  would  like  to  call  on 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  outline  the  operations 
of  his  committee  as  he  explained  the 
situation  before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  I  can  give  the 
gentleman  some  idea  of  what  I  am  inter- 
ested in.  I  have  read  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee's  final  report  for 
this  year  in  which  some  29  recommenda- 
tions all  made  for  investigation  and  fur- 
ther study  of  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. It  S4}ems  to  me  that  you  have 
been  studying  and  investigating  small 
business  for  the  last  18  years,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  this  segment  of  business  is  be- 
ing studied  to  death.  Small  business  is 
not  only  getting  smaller  but  it  is  being 
destroyed.    It  is  going  out  the  window. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEIi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ACCOlCPLISHIiIXNTS   OF    HOUSE   SMALL   BT7SIMESS 
COMBUTTKX 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  committee  is  well 
pleased  with  what  has  been  done,  in  the 
last  2  years  in  particular.  We  feel  like 
we  have  had  accomplishments  to  our 
credit  every  session  of  the  Congress  since 
1941  when  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ray- 
burn],  appointed  this  committee  for  the 
first  time.  Last  year,  it  is  my  belief,  by 
reason  of  the  activities  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  we  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  one  of  the  most 
far  reaching  bills  to  aid  and  assist  small 
business  that  has  ever  been  enacted  by 
the  United  States  Congress.  We,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  had  before  us  in  a 
congressional  committee  all  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  We  interrogated 
each  one  individually,  and  each  one  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  place  in  the  pres- 
ent commercial  banking  system  to  supply 
the  needs  of  small  business  for  venture 
capital,  risk  capital,  or  long-term  loans. 
After  each  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  admitted  that  there 
is  no  place  for  small  business  to  go  to 
get  adequate  financing,  we  then  called 
in  the  presidents  and  other  officials  of 
the  banking  associations,  including  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  In- 
dependent Bankers  Association,  and 
others,  and  from  them  we  received  the 
information  for  the  first  time  for  the 
record  that  there  is  no  place  for  small 
business  to  go  to  get  adequate  venture 
capital,  risk  capital,  or  long-term  loans. 


And,  by  reason  of  that  record,  which  was 
so  good  and  for  the  first  time  was  pre- 
sented in  that  way,  the  majority  leader, 
U.S.  Senator  Ltnpon  B.  Johhson.  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  I  and 
others  Introduced  one  in  the  House,  pro- 
viding for  a  place  for  small  business  to 
go.  And  that  bill  was  passed.  It  is  now 
being  administered  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  A  Kood  start  has 
not  gotten  under  way  at  the  present  time, 
but  the  SBA  is  working  at  it.  It  takes 
time  for  a  new  law  to  be  put  into  execu- 
tion, I  realize  that,  and  we  are  patient 
about  it  but  some  proirress  is  being 
made,  and  I  feel  that  that  one  act  that 
was  passed,  I  believe  by  reason  of  the 
work  and  the  efforts  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  is  the  finest  act  that 
was  ever  passed  by  Congress  to  help 
small  business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  think  it  is  about  time  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business  was 
either  made  permanent  and  given  au- 
thority to  bring  legislation  to  the  House 
fioor  or  it  ought  to  be  disbanded.  I  say 
to  you  that  the  big  are  getting  bigger  and 
small  business  is  being  destroyed.  It  is 
action,  not  further  study,  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  concede  what  the 
gentleman  says  to  a  great  extent  is  true, 
but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee.  We  have 
been  working  on  it  every  year,  and  we 
bring  these  things  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  And,  the  Con!?ress  has  made 
many  corrections,  not  just  the  one  I  men- 
tioned of  last  year,  but  many  more,  and 
we  are  doing  a  fine  job,  I  believe.  This 
resolution  has  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Friedel],  advises  me  that  it  has  the 
imanimous  support  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  House  Administration  and  the  full 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  So, 
it  has  the  imanimous  support  of  three 
committees  of  the  House,  and  I  hope  it 
is  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  160  is 
before  the  House  for  consideration  and 
action  today.  It  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  $260,000,  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness In  carrying  out  its  duties  smd  re- 
sponsibilities under  House  Resolution  51 
in  conducting  studies  and  investigations 
of  the  problems  of  small  business,  par- 
ticularly for  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress.  House  Resolution  160  has 
been  sponsored  unanimously  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
has  been  reported  favorably  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Administration. 

In  view  of  these  circim:istances.  it  Is 
inconceivable  that  any  question  would 
be  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  House  re- 
garding House  Resolution  160.  There- 
fore, my  only  purpose  in  addressing  my- 
self to  this  matter  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  Members  are  informed  and  refreshed 
regarding  the  work  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee. 


In  general  the  work  of  the  committee 
during  the  85th  Congress  fell  into  three 
principal  categories.    They  are: 

First.  Services  rendered  MembeVs  of 
the  House  in  handling  of  Inqiilries  and 
complaints  involving  small  business 
problems. 

Second.  Investigations  and  studies  of 
widely  prevalent  small  business  prob- 
lems. 

Third.  Study  of  legislative  proposals 
for  solving  small  business  problems. 

The  manner,  quality  and  result  of  the 
work  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee are  matters  of  record.  We  are 
gratified  with  the  results  and  happy  that 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee  is 
recognized  as  a  factor  in  contributing  to 
the  many  healthy,  positive  actions  taken 
by  the  85th  Congress  to  help  small  busi- 
ness. Particular  reference  Is  made  to  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
Much  of  the  spade  work  in  probing  into 
the  problems  of  small  business  financing 
preceding  the  approval  of  that  law  was 
accomplished  by  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  It  made  extensive  in- 
vestigations and  held  lengthy  hearings 
regarding  the  financing  of  small  busi- 
ness. A  detailed  report  on  that  problem 
was  made  to  the  House  by  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee — House  Re- 
port No.  1889.  85th  Congress. 

The  committee's  hearings  on  problems 
of  small  business  were  notable  and  the 
reaction  to  them  was  favorable  from  all 
areas.  Those  hearings  marked  for  the 
first  time  in  history  that  all  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  appeared  and  testi- 
fied individually  and  independently  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee.  The 
information  they  gave  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  was  valuable.  Their 
testimony  and  testimony  from  the  lead- 
ers of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
confirmed  other  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  a  gap  existed  in  the  long-term  and 
equity  financing  of  small  business  which 
banks  caimot  and.  according  to  their 
testimony,  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
fill.  They  pointed  out  that  banks  have 
responsibilities  to  depositors  to  avoid 
long-term  financing  operations  so  as  to 
keep  fairly  liquid  the  resources  the  banks 
have  on  deposit.  Out  of  all  of  our  hear- 
ings and  reports  and  the  hearings  and 
reports  of  other  committees  on  this  prob- 
lem, the  Congress  developed  and  ap- 
proved the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  That  law  is  a  milestone  of 
the  accomplishments  In  the  Interest  of 
small  business  and  our  free  and  competi- 
tive enterprise  system.  Of  course.  It  is 
only  the  first  step  and  we  recognize  that 
the  law  needs  Improvement.  The  leg- 
islative proposals  designed  to  bring  about 
such  Improvement  are  now  under  study. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness financing.  It  made  Investigations, 
studies  and  reports  respecting  small- 
business  problems  widely  prevalent  In 
many  Industries  and  areas,  including 
Ooverrunent  procurement,  distribution 
practices  In  the  petroleum  industry,  un- 
fair practices  in  the  dairy  industry,  un- 
fair practices  in  the  poultry  industry, 
small-business    problems    in    the    alu- 
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mlnum  Industry,  and  shortcomings  in 
the  law  enforcement  activities  affecting 
small  business. 

On  all  of  these  activities  the  com- 
mittee made  a  report  and  an  accounting 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  when  It 
submitted  Its  final  report  January  3, 
1959— House  Report  No.  2718.  In  that 
connection  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  a  letter  which 
we  have  received  regarding  that  report. 
The  letter  is  from  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  faculty  In  the  graduate 
school  of  business,  Stanford  University. 
It  is  as  follows: 

The  annual  report  which  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  printed  re- 
cently la  of  such  superior  quality  that  I  am 
planning  to  use  It  ■•  one  of  the  basic  re- 
search studies  in  my  second  year  graduate 
course  numbered  biislness  307  dealing  with 
managerial  economics.  It  effectively  and 
realistically  presents  the  challenge  and  prob- 
lems of  smaU  business.  It  Is  particularly 
good  In  marking  out  what  the  role  of  Oot- 
emment  can  b«  In  strengthening  free,  pri- 
vate, competitive  enterprise.  I  congratulata 
you  as  the  chalnnan  of  the  committee  upon 
the  quality  of  the  spadework  evldencnd  In 
this  annual  report.  Tou  have  cast  a  ])ene- 
tratlng  spotlight  upon  some  of  the  moat  dUB- 
cult.  practical  problems  now  faced  by  small 
business.  I  feel  confident  that  teacbem  and 
students  of  small  business  alike  feel  Inoebted 
to  you  and  to  yovir  comnilttee  for  providing 
such  vital  materials  for  their  education  and 
Instruction. 

In  addition  to  t^  .t  letter,  we  have 
received  many  other  letters  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
Midwestern  States,  and  from  small  busi- 
nessmen in  that  industry,  and  from 
others  from  all  over  the  country,  expres- 
sing their  gratitude  to  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  for  the  work  it  did 
during  the  85th  Congress  in  the  Interest 
of  small  business  and  our  free  and  com- 
petitive enterprise  system.  For  the  In- 
formation of  the  Members,  I  include  here 
quotations  from  a  few  of  those  letters: 

Cui.ramk'8  DantT. 

January  27,  1959. 
Congrwmsn  Wuobt  Pstmam, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Htxn  CoNCKissMAN  Patman  :  I  am  writing 
this  letter  to  you  as  a  small  Independent 
dairyman  who  appreciates  your  wcTk.  I 
think  the  growing  trend  of  monopoly  must 
be  checked.  The  survival  and  future  growth 
of  small  business  will  be  more  secure  because 
of  your  efforts  and  those  of  other  Interested 
people.  Big  and  great  as  this  country  is, 
it's  nice  to  know  that  someone  la  tliinklng 
of  the  lltUe  fellow. 

Very  trtily  yours. 

D.  E.  CtTLRAWB, 

Manager. 

SAinTAIT    DAIXT    PaODUCTO,    IKC. 

MinAen.  La.,  January  30.  1959. 
Hon.  WaiOHT  Patmam, 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  RxFaxaKNTATivK  Patmam  :  I  wlah  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  including 
U8  In  your  mailing  lUt  of  "Price  EMacrlmlna- 
tlon  In  the  Distribution  of  Dairy  ProducU." 
If  possible  I  would  like  to  have  six  extra 
copies  and  woxild  be  more  tban  glad  to  pay 
all  costa. 

We  are  vltaUy  Interested  In  these  hearings 
and  In  having  ovx  Senators  and  Ooiigi  aaamen 
know  the  story  of  the  milk  Industry.  We  are 
Interested  In  this  case  as  we  have  had  a 
slnUlar  ezi>erlence  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


We  attempted  to  do  somethliig  about  this 
condition  by  getting  a  law  paaaed.  Act  No. 
103,  at  the  1958  session  of  the  Louisiana  Leg- 
Islatiu-e.  Now  the  law  has  been  contested  by 
Borden  Co.  and  Foremost  Dairies.  In  Federal 
coxirt.  Federal  Judge  J.  SheUy  Wright,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  has  granted  a  temporary 
Injunction  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of 
the  act. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  Interest  and 
concern  for  the  small  milk  operator  and 
urge  you  to  use  your  Influence  to  see  that 
these  conditions  are  corrected.  We  are  not 
asking  the  Oovernment  to  keep  us  In  busi- 
ness If  we  cannot  meet  fair  competition,  but 
to  correct  unfair  conditions  as  found  in  your 
conclusions  on  page  32  of  the  report. 

This  Is  of  great  importance,  not  only  In 
this  case,  but  all  over  the  United  States,  In 
order  that  a  few  large  concerns  wUl  not 
monopolize  the  milk  Industry  as  has  hap- 
pened In  other  industries. 

Thanking  you  for  Including  tis  and  wishing 
you  continued  success  in  yo\ir  work,  I  am, 
Toxirs  truly, 

£.    LCBOT    MlLUBl. 

Manager. 

Rzrm  &  HAsm,  Inc., 
Akron,  Ohio.  January  26, 1959. 
Congressman  Wsicht  Patman, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbax  Concsessman  Patman  :  I  wish  to  take 
thu  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the 
work  and  effort  that  your  committee  has  put 
into  the  report  on  the  price  discrimination 
In  the  distribution  of  dairy  products. 

It  certainly  gives  us  hope  that  the  Inde- 
pendent milk  dealer  will  not  vanish  like  the 
American  Indian,  from  the  Industrial  scenes 
of  Aowrica. 

We  are  using  your  report  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  legislature  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  some  of  the  forces  which  are  caiislng 
the  rapid  numerical  decrease  of  dealers  In 
the  dairy  Industry. 

Again,  we  appreciate  yotir  fine  cooperation 
in  helping  tis  little  fellows. 
Very  tmly  yours. 

Harold  F.  Rxttes. 

Owxn's  Daist, 
Englewood,  Colo..  February  2, 1959. 
The  Honorable  Weight  Patman, 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Concjlbssman  Patman:  I  have  Just 
finished  reading  the  report  of  the  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  regarding  the  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  the  dairy  Industry.  You,  as  chair- 
nukn  of  the  subcommittee,  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  outstanding  Job  done  in  this 
investigation. 

I  only  hope  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  will  be  carried  out  by  Con- 
gress. The  unfair  trade  practices  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  large  concerns  In  the  dairy 
Industry  are  some  of  the  major  threats  to  our 
free  enterprise  system  in  these  United  States. 

Congratulations  on  your  work  to  date — 
and  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Respectfully, 

Paul  R.  Mnxza. 

Ohio  Vallkt  Daikt, 
Martins  Ferry.  Ohio,  January  29, 1959. 
The  Honorable  W«icht  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Conokessman:  Please  accept  my  sln- 
cerest  congratulations  and  those  of  all  inde- 
p>endent  dairymen  in  the  State  for  Ohio  for 
your  outstanding  work  In  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee on  unfair  trade  practices  In  the  dairy 
industry. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  interest  in  our 
problems  because  we  realize  that  the  future 


ot  all  Independent  business  today  depends 
upon  the  courage  and  determination  of  men 
like  yourself. 

Sincerely. 

A.  L.  WnsKntCKSB, 
Director.  National  Independent  Dairy 
Association. 

CNm.  Daoit  Co.,  Inc., 
Ames,  lotoa.  February  9. 1959. 
Representative  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Patman:  I  wish  to  ezp;*e8S  my 
appreciation  of  the  work  you  are  doing  in 
behalf  of  small  business.  If  small  business 
can  be  protected  from  unfair  competition 
it  win  be  in  the  race  for  s\u-vival.  Otherwise 
Its  days  are  numbered.  Thank  you. 
Yoiirs  very  truly, 

C.  J.  O'Neii.. 

Also  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks by  Inserting  at  this  point  a 
statement  of  the  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
during  the  85th  Congress,  including  the 
listing  of  Its  reports. 

The  materials  referred  to  are  as 
follows: 

Select  Committeb  oh  Smalj.  Bxtsinkss,  Hottse 
or  Rcfbesentatives,  SSra  Conckxss,  1st 
Session — Summary  or  the  Woax  or  the 
Committee    DxnuNO    the    85th    Cohcsess 

CENEEAI. 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  committee  fell 
In  three  principal  categories. 

1.  Services  rendered  in  the  handling  of 
inquiries  and  complaints. 

a.  Investigations  and  studies  of  widely 
prevalent  small-business  problems. 

3.  Study  of  legislative  proposals  for  solving 
small-business  problems. 

The  work  performed  in  each  of  these 
categories  la  found  explained  in  further  de- 
tail as  follows: 


services  rendered  to  the  members  or 
house    or    HANiojifo    or    iNQirnuBB    and 

COMPLAINTS 

Representatives  and  owners  of  small- 
business  Anns  located  throughout  the  coun- 
try are,  for  the  most  part,  without  knowledge 
of  the  organization  of  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  haTlng  responsllilllty  re- 
specting smaU  business.  Therefore,  when 
these  small -business  firms  want  Information 
about  what  assistance  la  available  to  them 
through  Government  agencies  and  how  to  go 
about  contacting  such  sgendes.  they  \uually 
direct  their  inquiries  either  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  or  directly  to  the 
Hoiise  Small  Business  Committee. 

In  many  Instances,  these  Inquiries  and 
complaints  have  been  received  by  Members 
of  the  House  from  small-business  firms  which 
aUeged  that  they  were  being  mistreated  and 
damaged  as  a  result  of  trade  practices  used 
by  their  large  competitors.  In  other  in- 
stances, these  firms  without  knowledge  at 
the  procedures  of  the  executive  agencies  re- 
specting defense  contracts  or  loan  appli- 
cations, became  hopelessly  tangled  in  red- 
tape. 

The  staff  of  the  committee  from  day  t9 
day  throughout  the  85th  Congress  carried 
a  heavy  workload  of  casework.  The  term 
"casework"  la  used  to  identify  those  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  small  business  which 
were  referred  to  the  Small -Biisiness  Commit- 
tee principally  by  Members  of  the  House. 
In  the  handling  of  each  of  these  day-to-day 
problems,  the  committee  and  its  staff  oper- 
ated as  a  service  agency  for  the  Members. 
In  doing  so  it  served  as  a  special  link  be- 
tween the  Members  and  iMtrtles  from  whom 
Information   was   needed.      Frequently    the 
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needed  factual  Information  was  secured  from 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oot- 
ernment.  Occasionally  It  was  obtained  from 
offices  of  large  corporations.  In  each  In- 
stance the  committee  located  the  proper 
source,  secured  the  pertinent  data,  arranged 
for  appropriate  consideration  of  the  small - 
business  concern's  problem,  and  thereafter 
reported  to  the  Interested  Member.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  85tb  Congress  the  com- 
mittee has  handled  707  cases  from  236  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  regarding  problenui  of 
small  business,  and  some  of  them  Involved 
such  knotty  problems  as  to  require  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  to  devote  a  substantial  part 
of  their  time  In  handling  them  to  completion. 
In  addition  to  the  handling  of  these  cases, 
thousands  of  Inquiries  were  received  requir- 
ing response  merely  by  letter  or  telephone. 

INVKSnOATIONS       AND       BTUUim       OF        WIDELT 
PBXTALXNT    8MAIX-BUSIMBSS    PBOBLKMS 

The  committee  made  extensive  Investiga- 
tions, studied,  and  considered  each  of  the 
following  problems: 

I.  Financing  of  small  business  (H.  Rept. 
1889). 

3.  The  facts  about  interlocking  director- 
ates (H.  Rept.  1278). 

3.  Alleged  monopolistic  practices  and  con- 
ditions In  the  Iron  and  steel  scrap  industry 
(ch.  IX.  H.  Rept.  2718). 

4.  Price  discrimination  In  the  dairy  Indiis- 
try  (H.  Rept.  2713). 

B.  Antltmst  policies  and  their  relation  to 
small  business  (ch.  VII,  H.  Rept.  2718). 

6.  Enforcement  of  laws  affecting  small 
business   (H.  Rept.  2714). 

7.  The  administration  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (ch.  V,  H.  Rept.  2718). 

8.  Effect  of  Government  procvirement  pol- 
icy on  small  business  (ch.  VI,  H.  Rept.  2718) . 

9.  Competitive  practices  and  conditions  in 
the  aluminum  Industry  and  their  effect  on 
small  buslnees  (H.  Rept.  2716). 

10.  Competitive  practices  and  conditions 
in  the  aircraft  Industry  and  their  effect  on 
small  business  (ch.  XII,  H.  Rept.  3718). 

II.  Distribution  p>ractlces  in  the  petroleum 
Industry  and  their  effect  on  small  business 
(H.  Rept.  1157). 

12.  The  effect  of  the  policies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Compxjsers,  Authors,  and  Pub- 
lishers on  small-business  firms  (H.  Rept. 
1710). 

13.  Competitive  practices  and  conditions 
in  the  poultry  Industry  and  their  effect  on 
small  business  (H.  Rept.  2717) . 

14.  Complaints  of  small  and  Independent 
businessmen  operating  sightseeing  businesses 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  (H.  Rept.  2681 
and  a  special  report  by  the  chairman  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Committee ) . 

In  addition  to  these  Investigations  and 
studies,  the  committee,  while  it  did  not  hold 
hearings  on  the  subject,  gave  serious  and  ex- 
tended study  to  the  impact  of  the  Federal 
tax  structure  on  small -business  enterprise. 
As  a  result  of  those  studies,  the  Members  of 
the  committee  urged  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted which  would  relieve  small  business 
from  some  of  the  heavy  burden  of  Federal 
taxes.  (The  attached  exhibit  A  contains  a 
complete  listing  of  all  reports  made  by  the 
committee  during  the  85th  Congress.  Also 
attached  is  exhibit  B  containing  a  complete 
listing  of  all  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittees  during  the  85th 
Congress). 

BTUDT   or  UCGISLATTVX   PROPOSALS    FOX   SOLVING 
8MALL-BITSINKSS  PROBLEMS 

The  members  of  the  conunlttee  and  Its 
staff  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  effort 
and  time  to  the  study  and  analysis  of  the 
need  for  new  legislation  to  help  small  busi- 
ness. As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  a  number 
of  bills  were  Introduced  by  members  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  and  by 
other  Members  of  the  House.  When  these 
bills  were  under  consideration  by  the  legis- 


lative and  standing  committees,  members 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee  testi- 
fied about  the  small-businees  problems  In- 
volved. Otherwise,  assistance  was  rendered 
by  members  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  its  staff  to  the  legislative  and 
standing  committees,  as  requested.  In  the 
study  and  consideration  of  many  of  these 
proposals. 

ExHiBrr  A 

RXPORTS    rOR    THlJr  85TII    COMaRXSS 

"Distribution  Practices  in  the  Petroleum 
Industry,"  interim  report  of  Subcommittee 
No.  5  on  Distribution  Problems  (committee 
prtnt),  April  7,   1957. 

"Distribution  Practices  in  the  Petroleum 
Industry,"  interim  report  of  Subcommittee 
No.  5  on  Distribution  Problems  (H.  Rept. 
1167).  August  14,  1957. 

"A  Case  Study  of  a  Procurement  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,"  Subcommittee 
No.  2   (H.  Rept.  1277),  November  30.   1957. 

"Interlocking  Directors  and  Officials  of 
135  Large  Financial  Companies  of  the 
United  States,  part  I  of  a  preliminary  report 
(H.  Rept.  1278).  November  30.  1957. 

"Financing  Small  Business  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System."  parts  1  and  2  (committee 
print).  April  11,  1958. 

"Policies  of  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers. Authors,  and  Publishers."  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  (H.  Rept.  1710),  May   12.  1958. 

"Problems  of  Small  Business  Financing" 
(H.  Rept.  1829).  June  17.  1958. 

"Complaints  of  Small  and  Independent 
Businessmen  Operating  Sightseeing  Busi- 
nesses in  the  District  of  Columbia."  by  Hon. 
Wright  Patman.  chairman.  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
chairman.  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (conunlttee  print),  July  31.  1956. 

"Complaints  of  Small  and  Independent 
Businessmen  Operating  S'ghtseeing  Busi- 
nesses in  the  District  of  Columbia"  (H.  Rept. 
2681),  August  20.  1958. 

"How  To  Obtain  Financing  Under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
Questions  and  Answers"  (committee  print), 
August  21.  1958. 

"Problems  in  the  Poultry  Industry."  Sub- 
committee No.  8  on  Food  Industries  (com- 
mittee print),  August  22,  1938. 

"Price  Discrimination  In  the  Distribution 
of  Dairy  Products'  (H.  Rept.  2713).  January 
3,  1959. 

"Law-Enforcement  Activities  Affecting 
Small  Business."  Subcommittee  No.  1  (H. 
Rept.  2714),  January  3.  1959. 

"The  Definition  of  'Small  Business'  Within 
the  Meaning  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1953,  as  Amended,"  Subcommittee  No.  2  (H. 
Rept.  2715).  January  3.  1959. 

"Small  Business  Problems  in  the  Alumi- 
num Industry."  Subcommittee  No.  3  (H. 
Rept.  2716).  January  3,  1959. 

"Problems  In  the  Poultry  Industry,"  Sub- 
committee No.  6  (H.  Rept.  2717),  January  3, 
1959. 

"Final  Report"  (H.  Rept.  2718),  January  3, 
1968. 

ExHiBir  B 

Hearings  tor  the  85th  CoNCRzsa 

rULL  committzi 

"Small  Business  Problems  Relating  to  Iron 
and  Steel  Scrap."  part  I,  May  20.  22,  23.  and 
24.  1957,  Washington.  D.C.;  part  II,  June  18. 
19,  20.  and  21,  1957.  Washington,  DC. 

"Complaints  of  Small  and  Independent 
Businessmen  Operating  Sightseeing  Busi- 
nesses In  the  District  of  Columbia,"  part  I, 
May  13.  16,  and  19,  1958,  Washington,  DC; 
part  n,  July  1958,  supplemental  statements. 

"Problems  of  Small  Business  Financing," 
part  I.  November  19,  20,  21.  and  22.  1967. 
Washington,  D.C:  part  n,  AprU  16.  17,  and 
28.  1958,  Washington,  D.C. 
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"Price  Discrimination  in  Dairy  Products.* 
part  I,  December  30  and  3  1987,  Dallas, 
Tex.;  part  II.  March  6,  7.  and  8.  1958.  ^■ntfii 
City.  Mo.;  part  III.  AprU  21.  22.  23.  24.  and 
25.  1958.  Washington.  DC. 

"The  Small  Business  Administration."  part 
I.  March  26.  27,  28.  April  2.  3,  4,  B.  and  10. 
1957.  Washington,  D.C;  part  n,  appendix  to 
part  I. 

"Produce  Pix)curement,"  December  8.  1957. 
New  York  City 

"The  Definition  of  'Snuill  Business'  Within 
the  Meaning  of  the  Small  Buslnees  Act  of 
1953.  as  Amended."  May  27.  June  3,  4.  10.  17, 
18.  and  25,  1958.  Washington.  D.C. 

bitbcommittxz  no.  a 

"Aluminum   Industry."  November   18,   19. 

1957.  March  11.  12,  13.  April  38,  30,  May  1,  «. 
and  7,  1968,  Waehlngton,  D.C. 

BTTBCOMlCnTKX   NO.    4 

"The  Aircraft  Industry."  June  27  and  38, 

1958.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

suBcoMMrrrKS  no.  s 

"Distribution  Practices  in  the  Petrolexun 
Industry."  part  I.  April  10,  11.  13,  and  IS. 
1957.  Washington.  DC;  part  n.  AprU  10. 
1967.  Denver.  Colo  :  part  III.  Aprtl  24.  36,  and 
26.  1957.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.;  part  IV,  AprU 
30  and  May  1.  1957.  Chicago,  lU.;  part  V,  ap- 
pendix to  hearings. 

"Policies  of  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers, Authors,  and  Publishers."  March  13. 
14.  17.  18.  and  AprU  2,  1058.  Washington.  D.C. 

SUBCOMMITTEX    NO.    S 

"Problems  in  the  Poultry  Industry.'  part 
I,  May  9.  10.  and  13,  1967.  Washington.  DC: 
part  II.  May  14.  15.  and  16.  1957,  Washington. 
DC:  part  ni.  July  31,  August  1  and  IS.  1067. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Mlchiflran.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  to  ask  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  PATif\N]  who 
ha.s  been  concerned  with  this  matter  for 
so  long.  I  gather  from  the  gentleman's 
remarks  that  he  and  the  committee  are 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  what  they  have 
been  doing? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir:  the  commit- 
tee is  supporting  this  resolution  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  U 
what  I  understood,  but  I  was  not  sure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  LABORER,  OFFICE  OF 
THE  POSTMASTER 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  ofTer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  158)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  res<^ution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  \intll  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  there  shaU  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
compensation  for  the  emplojrment  of  one 
additional  laborer.  Office  of  the  Postmaster, 
at  a  basic  annual  salary  of  §1.660. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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THE  PRAYER  ROOM  IN  THE  U5. 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 64,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  t>e 
printed  fifty-four  thousand  two  hundred  ad- 
ditional copies  of  House  Document  Num- 
bered 234.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, entitled  "The  Prayer  Room  in  the 
United  States  Capitol",  of  which  forty-four 
thousand  one  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
ten  thousand  one  hundred  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 75  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  three  thousand  five  hundred 
additional  copies  of  committee  print  enti- 
tled "Title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  Veterans' 
Benefiu." 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  48  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as 
a  House  document  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"Washington's  Farewell  Address,"  and 
twenty-one  thousand  additional  copies  shall 
be  printed  (or  the  use  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  there  is  any  way.  in  the  printing  of 
these  copies  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  that  we  might  underscore  the 
statements  which  our  first  President 
made  repeatedly  with  respect  to  foreign 
intrigues  and  our  entangling  alliances 
with  foreign  countries,  and  also  his 
warnings  about  Incurring  debt  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  Does 
the  gentleman  agree  that  those  warnings 
could  be  underscored? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  these  copies  will  be  prorated 


among  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
each  Member  will  be  able  to  underscore 
his  copies  in  any  way  he  wants  to. 

The  RPF.ATTFTR  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SURVEY  OP  SPACE  LAW 


SPACE  HANDBOOK:  ASTRONAUTICS 
AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dir^tion 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  95  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  the  staff  report  entitled 
"Space  Handbook:  Astronautics  and  Its  Ap- 
plications" (heretofore  printed  as  a  com- 
mittee print  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Astronautics  and  Space  Explora- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives),  and 
there  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  seven  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  House  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

SUMMARY  OF  HEARINGS.  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ASTRONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  96  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  s 
House  document  the  staff  report  entitled 
"Summary  of  Hearings"  (heretofore  printed 
as  a  committee  print  for  the  use  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space 
B.:ploratlon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives), and  there  shall  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives 
eighteen  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
House  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

THE  INTERiJATIONAL  GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR  Alte)   SPACE   RESEARCH 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  97  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  the  staff  report  entitled  "The  In- 
ternational GeophyrtcaT  Vear  and  Space  Re- 
search" (heretofore  printed  as  a  committee 
print  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives),  and  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  fifteen  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  House  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  98  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  the  staff  report  and  bibliography 
entitled  "Survey  of  Space  Law"  (heretofore 
printed  as  a  committee  print  for  the  use  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  Exploration  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives), and  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
twelve  thovisand  additional  copies  of  such 
House  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PRESENT  RELATIONS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL     GOVERNMENT      TO      THE 
AMERICAN    INDIAN 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  145  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  committee  print  entitled  "Present  Rela- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
American  Indian." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

BRIEFING  ON  THE  INVESTMENT  ACT 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 5  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  seven  thous- 
and additional  copies  of  the  conunlttee  print 
entitled  "Briefing  on  the  Investment  Act". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  198)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V. 
Fleming  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou3c  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
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the  Board  of  Regenti  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  will  occiir  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Robert  V.  Fleming,  of 
Washington,  District  of  Colxmibla,  on  July  23, 
1959,  be  fUled  by  the  reappointment  of  the 
present  Incumbent  for  the  statutory  term  of 
Biz  years. 

The  SPEAEXR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CONSENT 
CALENDAR  BILLS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  members  of  the  major- 
ity and  minority  objectors  committees  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  will  follow  in  the 
consideration  of  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
On  January  15  and  on  February  18,  re- 
■pectlvely,  the  majority  and   minority   floor 
leaders  appointed  their  respective  personnel 
of  the  objectors  committees,  Mr.  McCormack, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  appoint- 
ing  three   members   of   his    party    and    Mr. 
Haujecx,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  ap- 
pointing three  members  of  his  party.     The 
objectors  committees  are  unofficial  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives,  existing 
at  the  request  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
respective  floor   leaders   of    the    two   parties 
who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  proper  screen- 
ing of  legislation  which  may  be  placed  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  designate  Members  of 
each  side  of  the  aisle  charged  with  the  spe- 
clflc  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  legis- 
lation passing  by  such  procedure  is  in  the 
Interest  of  good  government.    The  rule  which 
Is  applicable  to  Consent  Calendar  procedure 
Is  rule  746  of  the  House  Rules  and  Manual, 
found  on  pages  373,  374,  and  375  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.    The  opera- 
tion of  such  procedure  is  described  on  pages 
95,  134.   135,  136.  173.  and  327  of  Cannon's 
Procedures  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For  several  sessions  now  objectors  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  followed  certain  rules 
for  consideration  of  Consent  Calendar  bills 
which  they  have  made  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers at  the   beginning  of  a  session.     These 
rules  are  not  publicized  at  this  time  to  estab- 
lish hard  and  fast  procedures  but  rather  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  the 
manner   In   which   the   committee   plans   to 
operate  throughout  the  86th  Congress.    The 
members  of  the  committees  feel:  That  gen- 
erally no  legislation  should  pass  by  unani- 
mous consent  which  Involves  an  aggregate 
expenditure  of  more  than  91  million;  second, 
that  no  bill   which  changes  national  policy 
or  International  policy  should  be  permitted 
to  pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but  rather 
shoxild  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  open 
and   extended   debate;    third,   that  any   bill 
which  appears  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  even 
though  it  does  not  change  national  or  lnter> 
natlonal    policy,    or   does    not   call    for    an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1  million,  should 
not   be   approved   without    the   membership 
being  fully  Informed  of  Its  contents,   pro- 
viding it  is  a  measure  that  would  apply  to 
the  dUtrlcta  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 


of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  in  which 
case  the  minimum  amount  of  consideration 
that  should  be  given  such  a  bill  would  be 
clearance  by  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
before  being  brought  before  the  House  on 
the  Consent  Calendar — it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  objectors  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
heretofore  to  put  such  a  bUl  over  without 
prejudice  one  or  more  times  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  the  Members  to  become  fully 
Informed  as  to  the  contents  of  such  a  bill, 
and  the  Consent  Calendar  objectors  for  the 
86th  Congress  wtih  to  follow  like  procedure; 
fourth,  that  If  a  bill  has  been  placed  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  legis- 
lation show  that  it  has  not  been  cleared  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  the  respective 
departments  affected  by  such  legislation,  or 
that  such  reports  from  the  committee  or 
from  the  department  show  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  not  in  accord  with  the  President's 
program,  It  should  not  pass  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  but  that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  legis- 
lation should  either  call  it  up  under  Sus- 
pension of  the  Rules  with  the  permission  of 
the  Speaker  or  should  go  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  a  rule  for  such  legislation.  While 
the  meml}ers  of  the  objectors  committees 
feel  that  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  necessary  before  a  bill  should  be 
placed  upon  the  Consent  Calendar,  they  do 
not  wish  to  take  the  position  that  the  re- 
port from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  must 
necessarily  show  the  approval  of  such  legis- 
lation by  the  Bureau.  However,  if  such  ap- 
proval is  not  shown,  then  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation,  even  If  considered 
on  the  Consent  Calendar,  the  chairman  re- 
porting the  bUl,  or  the  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
should  be  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  stating  to  the  Members  the  action  of  the 
Budget  of  the  Bureau  and  the  reasons  for 
such  action. 

The  memt>er8  of  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors committee  also  feel  it  fair  to  state 
to  the  membership  that  it  is  not  their  pur- 
pose to  obstruct  legislation  or  to  object  to 
bills  or  pass  them  over  without  prejudice 
because  of  any  personal  objection  to  said 
bill  or  bills  by  any  one  member  or  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors committee,  but  rather  that  their  real 
purpose,  in  addition  to  expending  legisla- 
tion, is  to  protect  the  membership  against 
having  bills  passed  by  unanimous  consent 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  objectors  any 
Member  of  the  House  might  have  objection 
to.  The  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar 
objectors  committee  earnestly  request  that 
the  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House  having  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  legislation  before  the  House  take 
into  consideration  the  contents  of  this  state- 
ment before  placing  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.  While  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  sponsors  of  bills  appearing  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  contact  the  various 
members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  objectors 
committee,  nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of 
saving  time  and  avoiding  the  possibility  of 
having  bills  laid  over  unnecessarily,  it  is 
good  practice  to  do  so;  and  the  objectors 
welcome  the  continuance  of  the  procedure 
of  getting  in  touch  with  them  at  least  24 
hours  before  the  legislation  Is  called  up  under 
the  regular  Consent  Calendar  procedure.  In 
many  instances  such  thoughtfulnesa  on  the 
part  of  the  sponsors  will  clear  away  ques- 
tions which  the  objectors  have  and  conse- 
quently wlU  make  for  the  expeditious  han- 
dling of  legislation. 

Watnc  N.   Aspinaix. 

John  J.  McFau., 

EOWAKO  P.  BOLAND, 

Malority  Obiectori. 
OxsALo  R.  FoKo,  Jr^ 
Thomas  M.  Pkllt, 
Phil  Wkatkb, 

Minority  Objectors. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAYS 


Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reiuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  H.R. 
4875.  to  amend  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
of  1938.  I  think  that  this  bill  is  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  109  of  the 
present  law  provides  that  pavement 
markings  "shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  highway  departmei^t. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary^^ 
Commerce — who  is  directed  to  concur 
only  in  such  installations  as  will  promote 
the  safe  and  efficient  utilization  of  the 
highways." 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Bu<-eau  of  Public  Roads,  has 
prescribed  that  all  highway  center  lines 
shall  be  white.  At  least  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  markings  in  Wyoming 
were  changed  from  yellow  to  white. 

When  tlie  Wyoming  State  Legislature 
convened  in  its  biennial  session,  a  bill 
was  introduced  on  January  13.  1959.  sub- 
sequently passed  by  the  legislature  and 
signed  by  the  Governor,  to  require  that 
all  center  markings  and  supplementary 
road  shoulder  markings  be  in  bright 
yellow,  the  color  previous  used  for 
such  pavement  markings.  The  margin 
by  which  this  bill  was  passed  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  clear-cut  sentiment 
that  the  white  markings  are  not  suitable 
to  the  local  driving  conditioivs.  where 
blowing  snow  or  ground  blizzards  are 
encountered  in  some  areas  during  the 
winter  months,  and  that  such  white  lines 
detract  from  the  safety,  rather  than  pro- 
mote safety. 

On  my  inquiry  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  it  was  ruled  that  the  carrying 
out  of  such  law  would  deny  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming  further  Pederal-aid  funds. 

The  Wyoming  State  Legislature  ad- 
journed on  February  21.  but  shortly  be- 
fore doing  so  amended  the  act  previ- 
ously passed  to  provide  that  the  State 
highway  commission,  after  a  hearing, 
may  waive  the  application  of  the  act  to 
any  highway  or  highway  project,  if  nec- 
essary, to  promote  a  safe  and  effective 
utilization  of  such  highway  or  highway 
project. 

I  then  Introduced  H.R.  4875.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  and 
give  full  consideration  to  it.  In  that 
manner,  the  burden  would  be  placed 
squarely  upon  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  show  that  standardization  of 
the  color  of  pavement  markings  is  es- 
sential to  promoting  the  safe  and  effi- 
cient utilization  of  the  highways.  If 
this  burden  cannot  be  clearly  satisfied, 
then  as  a  matter  of  States  rights  and 
In  the  Interest  of  protecting  the  safety 
of  the  traveUng  public  undfer  local  driv- 
ing conditions,  I  think  the  bill  should  b« 
passed. 

There  Is  one  thing  for  which  I  think 
we  can  all  be  thankful.    That  is  that  we 
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are  here  concerned  with  the  color  of  the 
stripe  that  will  l>e  placed  upon  our  in- 
animate public  roads,  and  not  upon  our 
public  schools  or  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica. This  action  certainly  belies  the  rep- 
resentation by  some  that  Federal  funds 
do  not  mean  Federal  controL 


AFL-CIO 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  down  in  Puerto  Rico,  George 
Meany.  Walter  Reuther,  and  company 
are  luxuriating  in  one  of  the  world's 
more  expensive  hotels  and  issuing  al- 
most daily  statements  concerning  the 
j)Oor.  the  underprivileged,  and  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Reuther  has  been  so  bold 
as  to  criticize  President  Eisenhower  for 
the  latter's  conference  in  Acapulco  with 
the  President  of  Mexico.  This,  ostensi- 
bly, was  too  rich  for  Walter's  blood. 

I  think  it  particularly  interesting  that 
such  declarations  from  the  boss  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  come  at  a  time 
when  hiS*own  union's  newspaper.  Soli- 
darity, is  devoting  its  entire  front  page 
to  three  stories:  One  describes  the  UAW 
program  for  handling  the  tragic  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  the  second  urges 
Congress  to  support  the  UAW  plan  and 
states  that  Russia  is  better  than  the 
United  States  in  Just  about  every  respect, 
and  the  third  calls  for  an  increase  of  $1 
a  month  in  union  dues  to  replenish 
UAW's  staggering  strike  fund. 

Times  may  be  tough  for  the  UAW  and 
other  workers,  but  are  not  for  the  union 
bosses.  Down  in  San  Juan,  the  sun  is 
warm  and  the  accommodations  are  ex- 
cellent. Besides,  the  working  man  and 
non working  man  about  whom  Meany. 
Reuther  and  company  express  such 
dolorous  concern,  are  footing  the  bill. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  their  views  on  wel- 
fare-state legislation  are  not  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  my  taking  this  time  to- 
day. Rather,  it  is  a  statement  by  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Coimcil  on  Labor- 
Management  Reform  Legislation.  It 
was  issued  from  the  comfortable  vantage 
point  of  San  Juan  February  17  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  who,  perforce,  must 
toil  in  cooler  climes. 

In  brief,  the  council  calls  upon  the 
Senate  and  this  body  to  enact  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ervin  bill  and  to  Junk  any  and  all 
legislation  which  may  bring  erring 
union  bosses  into  line. 

The  statement  also  points  out  that  the 
Kennedy-Ervin  bill  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  Kennedy-Ives  measure, 
which  was  killed  by  a  vote  in  this  body 
during  the  closing  minutes  of  the  B5th 
Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  thing  about 
the  council's  statement  was  the  follow- 
ing quote: 

Again,  just  u  last  y««r,  the  administration 
la  leeking  to  make  political  capital  by  de- 
feating the  bm  and  blaming  the  Democrate 
and    the    labor   movement.     This    cynical 


maneuver  did  not  fool  the  voters  last  year, 
nor  wm  It  deceive  the  Congress  this  year. 

I  think  it  obvious  that  Meany,  Reuther, 
and  all  those  on  the  coimcil  who  do  their 
bidding  have  been  stricken  rather 
seriously  with  acute  amnesia. 

Indeed,  the  Keimedy-Ives  bill  wm  op- 
posed by  this  chameleonlike  group  after 
it  passed  the  Senate.  Speaking  for  the 
AFL-CIO  on  the  subject,  Meany  said: 

The  faUacy  of  writing  legislation  on  the 
Senate  floor  has  never  been  more  clearly 
proven  than  in  thli}  Instance.  •  •  •  As  a 
result.  8.  3974  (the  Kennedy-Ives  bill)  as 
adopted  last  night  by  the  Senate,  contains 
provisions  which  we  are  certain  wlU  prove 
unworkable;  which  we  know  are  unwise; 
provisions  which  are  clearly  imfalr  and  un- 
duly repressive. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  these  sun-basking  gentlemen 
who  found  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  so  un- 
workable, unwise,  unfair,  and  repressive 
could  have  given  It  such  strong  support. 

The  truth  is.  of  course,  that  Meany, 
Reuther,  and  the  council  realized  they 
could  make  political  hay  by  covertly 
working  for  the  defeat  of  the  measure 
while  overtly  praising  it  more  generously 
than  they  had  any  other  bill  in  the  past 
several  years.  The  Meany -Reuther 
hierarchy,  in  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  deceitful  plan,  sought,  and  is  still 
seeking  to  blame  the  Republican  Party 
for  defeat  of  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill. 

But  Meany.  Reuther.  the  AFL-CIO 
Council,  and  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  know  Democrats — not  Repub- 
licans—killed the  bill. 
'  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  last  session,  and 
believe  I  can  speak  from  firsthand 
knowledge  when  I  say  it  was  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  of  this  body  which  held 
the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  on  the  Speaker's 
desk  for  40  days  and  40  nights  as  the 
85th  Congress  drew  to  a  close  in  a  >iMis- 
parent.  but  successful,  effort  to  guarantee 
the  death  of  the  measvire. 

I  may  also  remind  Meany,  Reuther, 
and  the  council  that  the  Democrat  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee voted  unanimously  against  report- 
ing the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  to  the  floor. 

It  may  refresh  the  memory  of  those 
who  are  luxuriating  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
know,  in  fact,  that  Democrat  members  of 
the  Labor  Committee  gave  greater  sup- 
port to  the  administration  reform  bill 
than  they  did  to  Kennedy-Ives. 

It  also,  perhaps,  woiild  be  helpful  for 
them  to  recall  that  in  the  dying  minutes 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  of  this  body  called  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bill  up  for  a  vote  imder  a 
suspaision  of  the  rules.  Because  this 
procedure  caUs  for  a  two-thirds  vote, 
rather  than  a  simple  majority,  for 
passage,  the  mtmeuver  pnu:tically  guar- 
anteed defeat  of  the  bill.  Even  had  this 
procedure  not  been  followed,  however, 
the  bill  would  have  been  killed.  It  did 
not  receive  a  simple  majority. 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  phrase  in 
the  council  statement  which  refers  to  a 
"cynical  maneuver,"  and  ask  whether 
that  phrase  is  applicable  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Democrats  who  voted 
against  reporting  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill 
to  the  floor  supported  it  when  it  was 
called  up  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 


Unfortunately,  what  did  help  fool  the 
voters  last  year  was  the  cynical  claim 
made  then  and  now  by  the  AFL-CIO  and 
which  I  believe  I  have  Just  disproved — 
that  the  Republican  Party  defeated 
labor-management  reform  legislation. 

I  can  only  assume  that  too  much  time 
spent  in  the  sun  at  San  Juan  has  had  its 
debilitating  effect  upon  Meany,  Reuther^ 
and  the  council. 

They  should  know  that  such  dangerous 
exposure  is  risked,  proverbially,  only  by 
mad  dogs  and  Englishmen. 


NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL  AREA 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Carmahan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec<»d. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  Senate  Resolution  33, 
Missouri  State  Senate,  Jefferson  City. 
Mo.,  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  u  national 
recreational  area  on  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  as  proposed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  and  to  declare  the  Current 
and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  national  streams 
and  to  provide^tor  the  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  land  without  exercising  the 
power  of  eminent  domain: 

Sematx  RxsoLunow  33 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  national 
recreational  area  on  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  aa  proposed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  UJS.  Forest 
Service  and  to  declare  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  national  streams  and 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  the  nec- 
esssiry  land  without  exercising  the  power 
of  eminent  domain 

vmereas  there  exists,  in  the  vaUeys  of  the 
Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  In  Missouri, 
five  springs  of  the  first  magnitude  and  many 
hundreds  of  smaller  springs  which  provide  a 
constant  supply  of  clear,  cold,  sparkling 
water  for  these  rivers;  and 

Whereas  the  phenomenon  of  such  large 
volumes  of  clear,  cold  water  Issuing  as  springs 
amid  rustic  and  picturesque  surroundings, 
make  places  of  wonder  and  rare  natural 
beauty,  which  offer  a  lure  and  Inspiration  to 
those  who  come  to  view  these  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  natxire,  and  to  play,  rest, 
and  to  refresh  themselves  In  a  peaceful  and 
Inspiring  environment;  and 

Whereas  these  springs  make  a  vmluabla 
contribution  to  fish  life  In  these  atreams  by 
providing  favorable  sites  for  fish  hatcherlea, 
and  by  discharging  large  quantities  of  crys- 
tal-clear water,  they  become  the  controlling 
factor  favorable  to  the  propagation  and 
maintenance  of  gameflsh  and  other  aquatlo 
life  natural  to  both  streams;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
n.S.  Forest  Service  own  vast  acreage  adjacent 
to  these  streams  suitable  for  recreational 
development  and  other  Improrementa  for  the 
public  use;  and 

Whereas  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point 
Rivera  are  natlonaUy  Xamous  for  their  "John 
Boat"  float  fishing  tripe  through  this  Oaark 
■cenlc  wonderland:  and 

Whereas  the  Arkansas- White-Bed  Basins. 
Interagency  committee,  recognising  the 
unique  natural  quaUtles  of  the  Current 
and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  of  Mlseotirl,  and 
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their  Importance  to  present  and  futiire  gen- 
erations, recommended  that  appropriate 
State  and  Federal  agencies  prepare  a  plan  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  natural  qualities 
of  this  region;  and 

Where  as  a  plan  was  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Serrlce  In  cooperation  with  Mis- 
souri State  agencies,  and  was  published  by 
the  division  of  resources  and  development,  to 
preserve  and  develop  the  Ciurent  and  Eleven 
P-ilnt  River  country,  without  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  eminent  domain:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  indicated  a  similar  interest  in  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  land  adjacent  to 
these  streams  by  recommending  the  creation 
of  a  national  forest  recreation  area  in  a 
national  recreation  plan  prepared  and 
adopted  in  1936 :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Missouri  Senate  In  its 
70th  general  assembly,  request  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  that  It  estab- 
lish a  national  recreation  area  along  the 
Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  of  Mls- 
B'^url,  and  that  it  declare  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  as  national  streams;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  assembly  request  that 
the  Congress  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
providing  for  the  purchase  and  development 
of  the  national  recreation  area  as  hereto- 
fore described,  lest  the  great  Ecenlc  and  recre- 
ational values  of  the  Current  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers  In  M'ssourl  be  lost  forever  to 
public  use  by  manmade  encroachments;  and 
be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  U  S.  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rcprerentatlves, 
and  to  the  Missouri  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 


DR.    O.    C.    ADERHOLD    NARTED    TO 
SOUTITS  HALL  OP  FAME 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  Dr.  O.  C.  Ader- 
hold,  president  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  has  been  named  to  the  South 's 
Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living,  an  honor 
limited  to  2C0  living  southerners. 

Dr.  Aderhold  well  deserves  this  high 
honor,  for  he  has  long  been  an  outstand- 
ing leader  in  the  field  of  education,  ani 
he  has  made  vast  contributions  to  his 
native  State  of  Georgia  and  to  the  Nation. 

Prom  the  time  that  Omer  Clyde  Ader- 
hold started  his  career  in  education  as  a 
teacher  in  Jefferson.  Ga.,  in  1923,  he  has 
repeatedly  been  called  upon  to  assume 
positions  of  increased  responsibility. 
Only  through  ability  and  devotion  to 
duty  could  he  have  achieved  this  out- 
standing record  of  service. 

Within  a  short  time  after  Dr.  Aderhold 
started  teaching,  he  served  as  both  prin- 
cipal and  superintendent  of  this  same 
hi!ih  schcol.  He  then  became  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  education,  and  later  a 
professor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Dr.  Aderhold  was  named  as 
dean  of  the  College  of  Education.  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  in  1946.  He  has 
made  great  contributions  to  agriculture 
and  to  vocational  education,  and  he  has 
worked  actively  toward  the  achievement 


of  a  better  balanced  program  for  agri- 
culture and  industry. 

Pollowing  this  distinguished  career  of 
27  years  of  service  to  education,  includ- 
ing service  as  president  of  the  Oeorgia 
Education  Association,  Dr.  Aderhold  was 
highly  honored  and  again  asked  to  as- 
sume incretised  responsibility  when  he 
became  president  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1950.  His  unselfish  and 
devoted  effort."  are  reflected  in  the 
great  achievements  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  since  that  time. 

Although  his  responsibilities  in  these 
positions  have  been  extensive,  he  is  the 
author  and  coauthor  of  numerous  books 
ani  publications  which  will  long  continue 
to  be  of  great  value,  and  he  has  written 
many  articles  for  national  magazines. 
Dr.  Aderhold  has  maintained  a  high 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  has  par- 
ticipated and  given  leadership  to  the 
work  of  numerous  organizations  which 
are  dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
individual  and  ^f  our  local  communities. 

At  this  time,  when  great  emphasis  is 
being  placed  upon  the  importance  of  the 
proper  training  of  our  young  people,  it  is 
especially  appropriate  that  a  man  who 
has  contributed  so  greatly  to  our  educa- 
tional progress,  community  betterment, 
ai^ricultural  and  industrial  progrers 
should  be  named  to  the  South's  Hall  of 
Fame  for  the  Living. 

At  this  point  I  wi;>h  to  include  two 
articles  from  the  Athens,  Ga.,  Banner- 
H  raid,  one  dated  January  14.  1959  and 
one  dated  February  10,  1929. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From    the    Athens    (Ga.)     Banner-Herald. 
Jan.  14,  1939  J 

Adekrolo  Nominated  fob  South's  Halx  of 
Fame  for  Living 

Decatur,  Ga. — Dr.  O.  C.  Aderhold,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Oeorgia,  has  been 
nominated  for  the  SouUi's  Hall  of  Fame  for 
the  Living,  an  honor  group  limited  to  2C0  liv- 
ing southerners  for  the  1959  additions. 

Hubart  F.  Lee.  founder  of  the  South's  Hall 
of  Fame  for  the  Living  said  that  any  friends 
of  Dr.  Aderhold  who  wish  to  second  the 
nomination  may  write  a  letter  to  him  telling 
why  Eh-.  Aderhold  should  be  so  honored.  Let- 
ters should  be  addressed  to : 

Hubert  P  Lee,  founder.  South's  Hall  of 
Fame  for  the  Living.  4592  Covington  Road, 
Decatur.  Ga. 

"The  Man  of  the  South"  Is  selected  each 
year  from  the  200  on  the  honor  group. 

Some  of  those  who  ha^e  been  honored  as 
"Man  of  the  South"  have  Included  Bishop 
Arthur  J.  Moore,  Bobby  Jones  and  the  late 
Senator  Walter  P.  George. 

The  honor  group  already  numbers  among 
Its  membership  Ablt  Nix  and  Dean  John 
Drewry.  Lee  Installed  Dean  Drewry  into  the 
HiU  of  Fame  at  the  25th  anniversary 
meeting  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Ablt  Nix,  a  past  grand  master  of  Georgia 
Masons,  was  Installed  in  1956  at  his  home 
Mount  Vernon  Lodge  22  when  the  grand 
master  of  Georgia  presented  him  with  the 
past  grand  master's  Jewel  and  friends  gath- 
ered to  honor  Mr.  Nix.  The  report  from  the 
Athens  Banner-Herald  was  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Rxcoao  by  Representative 
Paul  Brown.    Lee  Is  a  32d  degree  mason. 

Lee  Is  editor  of  the  magazine  Dixie  Busi- 
ness, which  he  started.  In  1929.  Because  of 
Lee's  friendship  for  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, he  was  recently  invited  to  membership 
In  the  University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Society. 


[From    the    Athens    (Ga.)     Banner-Herald. 
Feb. 10, 1959] 

Nami  AfiaaHOLS  to  Hall  or  Famm 

Dr.  O.  O.  Aderhold.  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oeorgia.  has  been  named  to  the 
South's  Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living,  an  honor 
group  limited  to  200  living  southerners  from 
which  the  "Man  of  the  South"  Is  named  each 
year. 

Selection  was  announced  by  Hut>ert  F.  Lee. 
for  30  years  editor  of  Dixie  Business,  the 
sponsoring  magazine. 

Others  being  named  to  the  honor  group  for 
1959  Include:  Ilarllee  Branch.  Jr.,  president. 
The  Southern  Co  ,  Atlanta;  David  Tennant 
Bryan,  publisher,  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 
News-Leader  and  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Rich- 
mond; Norman  Cocke,  chairman,  board  of 
truEtees  of  Duke  University.  Charlotte;  H. 
McKlulcy  Con-A-ay,  Jr.,  publlcher,  Conway 
Publications,  Atlanta;  Dr.  Ralph  Draughon, 
president  of  API.  Auburn.  Ala.;  Ben  S.  Gil- 
mer, president.  Sotithern  Bell  T  &  T.  Co.,  At- 
lanta; Clarence  Haverty.  chairman,  Haverty 
Furniture  Cos..  Atlanta;  George  M.  Ivey,  Sr., 
president,  J.  B.  Ivey  ft  Co..  Charlotte;  Or. 
James  A.  Jones,  president.  Union  Theological 
S3minary,  Rlclmond:  Ben  M.  McKelway, 
editor,  the  Washington  Star  and  president  of 
the  AsEoclated  Prers,  Washington.  DC;  Dr. 
John  L.  Plyler.  president.  Furman  University, 
Greenville,  S.C  :  Dr.  Clarence  Poe.  editor  of 
The  ProgreFslve  Ffirmer.  Rileigh,  NO.;  Nel- 
son Poynter,  publisher,  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  L.  M.  PARKS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoko,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  South  and  the  Nation  have  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Rob- 
bert  L.  M.  Parks,  editor  of  the  Augusta 
Chronicle.  He  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing editors  of  the  country,  a  devoted 
father  and  a  loyal  friend.  Many  of  his 
editorials  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
CoNCRcssioNAL  RECORD  and  by  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

Bob  Parks  was  known  as  a  gentle  and 
sincere  man  who  was  kind  and  thought- 
ful, and  he  was  possessed  of  a  keen  mind. 
Prior  to  becoming  editor  of  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  he  had  a  large  following  as  a 
sports  editor  and  continued  to  have  a 
lasting  interest  in  sports. 

He  had  a  deep  affection  for  his  home- 
town of  Augusta,  and  as  an  editorial  in 
the  Augusta  Herald  states,«i"He  wanted 
progress  for  his  community  and  he 
worked  for  it  in  the  best  way  he  knew 
how — through  the  pungent  and  truthful 
words  of  his  editorial  columns." 

I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Augiista  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
of  Saturday,  February  21,  1959,  in  mem- 
ory of  this  great  editor: 

RoBzxT  Lxz  McALLism  Parks 

The  death  of  Robert  Lee  McAllister  Parks. 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  has  saddened  the  dty 
of  Augusta. 

Few  men  were  as  widely  loved  as  was  Mr. 
Parks.  His  sincerity,  his  gentleness,  hla 
genuine  interest  in  the  problems  of  others, 
his  devotion  to  religion  and  to  his  family, 
his  deep  love  for  Augusta — aU  these  things 
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were  combined  In  a  man  of  unusual  char- 
acter, dignity,  and  abUlty.  As  a  friend  said 
yesterday,  he  lived  by  the  Oolden  Bule  and 
toward  all  he  showed  kindness  aod  consider- 
ation.   He  had  a  great  gift  for  friendship. 

Few  men  are  able  to  attain  the  serenity 
that  was  such  a  marked  quality  In  Mr.  Parka. 
Quiet-spoken,  exemplifying  in  ev<;ry  way  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "gentlemaa."  he  was. 
nevertheless,  a  man  of  strong  <x>nvictlonB. 
These  convictions  he  was  ever  ready  to  sus- 
tain, both  In  his  personal  life  and  In  his  edi- 
torial work. 

In  his  professional  work  he  wat  recognized 
as  one  of  the  South's  outstanclng  editors 
and  outside  the  South  even,  his  distin- 
guished editorials  commanded  attention. 
They  were  often  reprinted  in  leiullng  news- 
papers of  the  country  and  his  editorial  views 
were  frequently  requested  in  national  sur- 
veys of  editorial  opinion.  Many  of  his  edi- 
torials have  been  reprinted  also  in  the  Con- 
gressional RccuRO  at  the  request  of  Mem- 
l>ers  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  tae  National 
House  of  Representatives  becauM!  of  the  vig- 
orous manner  in  which  they  emphasized 
American  principles  or  made  keen  analytical 
comments  on  current  issues. 

But  here  In  Augusta  he  wUl  l>e  long  re- 
membered not  alone  because  ol  his  distln- 
f;utEhed  editorial  contrlbutlonc  In  a  dls- 
turt>ed  F>eriod  of  the  Nation's  bistory  but, 
particularly,  because  of  his  One  qualities  as 
a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  always  leady  to  give 
of  his  best  to  help  In  making  Av  gtista  a  bet- 
ter and  more  progressive  city. 

He  will  be  mlsae<f  by  many.  None  will  feel 
a  keener  sense  of  loss  than  do  t:ls  associates 
at  the  Augusta  Chronicle. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Spea:<er,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addresii  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  tuid  extend 
my  remarks.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlf^man  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  a 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bMra 
of  governors  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  presented  to  the  membership 
through  its  house  of  delegat<!S,  a  report 
obsessed  with  security  and  oblivious  of 
individual  liberty.  With  not,hing  more 
than  a  dogmatic  assertion  tliat  our  in- 
ternal security  has  been  weakened  by 
judicial  decisions,  the  ABA  committee 
recommends  a  reversal  of  a  number  of 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
seeks  to  substitute  its  own  judgment  for 
that  of  th^.  Supreme  Court.  It  is  most 
unseemly  for  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  on  Com- 
munist Tactics  and  Strategy  to  charge 
that  the  Court  has  "encouraged  an  in- 
crease in  Communist  activities  and  cre- 
ated a  widespread  public  impression  that 
resort  to  the  judicial  process  is  the  means 
whereby  subversives  will  be  freed  to  go 
forth  and  further  undermine  our  Na- 
tion." 

This  Is  a  maligning  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  is  most  irresponsible.  I  say 
this  in  the  light  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Communist  Party  has  been  reduced  to  a 
membership  of  5.000  members  in  the 
United  States  and  that  subversion  is  un- 
der effective  control  by  the  FBI  and 
other  agencies  while  this  committee 
would  castigate  the  Supreme  Court  for 
its  studied  opinions  and  Judgments. 
Again  some  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  are  seeing  Communists 


under  every  bed.  It  Is  tmomalous  that 
we  heard  not  even  a  peep  out  of  them 
when  the  late  Senator  McCarthy  uttered 
his  diatribes  that  did  much  to  corrode 
our  liberties.  They  were  then  strangely 
silent. 

Exception  is  vigorously  taken  to  some 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Court. 

First,  as  to  the  Nelson  case.  Suffice  it 
to  say  now  that  the  legislative  reversal  of 
the  Nelson  case  and  the  enforcement  of 
44  States  and  Territorial  laws  dealing 
with  the  same  problem  will  not  benefit 
the  internal  security  of  this  covmtry  one 
iota.  What  it  will  do  is  teke  a  problem 
national  in  scope  and  indivisible  in  char- 
acter and  by  subjecting  it  to  a  multitude 
of  law-enforcement  agencies  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  of  them  to  deal  with 
it  effectively.  What  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  this  case  was  in  affirmation  of  the 
decision  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  yet  the  committee  aims 
no  shaft  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Secondly,  the  ABA  committee  would 
like  to  restore  the  broad  power  arro- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  pass- 
port procedures.  I  say  if  we  follow  that 
advice  this  House  will  be  trampling  upon 
the  constitutional  right  to  travel  of 
American  citizens. 

Third,  the  ABA  committee  suggests 
that  the  Congress  make  theoretical  ad- 
vocacy as  well  as  incitement  to  action 
subject  to  punitive  provisions  of  the 
Smith  Act.  If  this  House  adopts  that 
ill-conceived  advice  we  will  be  engaged 
in  a  futile  legislative  exercise  since  there 
is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  any  court 
would  enforce  such  a  sweeping  provision. 

May  I  suggest  that  my  fellow  members 
of  the  ABA  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
proposals  of  their  committee  with  a  view 
toward  achieving  a  position  consonant 
with  both  individual  liberties  and  the  re- 
alities of  subversion. 


effort  has  been  still  less  than  that  re- 
ceived by  his  acquittal.  In  the  interests 
of  fair  play,  I  think  it  might  interest  the 
House  to  read  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Sellwood-Moreland  Bee  of  Jan- 
uary 22.  1959.  a  Portland  newspa];>er: 
Portland  Rackets  Dealt  Anotkss  Blow 

Perhaps  some  of  the  anguish  which  Terry 
Schrunk  and  his  family  went  through  after 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor 
of  Portland  was  repaid  last  week  when  head- 
lines revealed  that  the  hold  of  a  Portland 
narcotics  ring   has  been  broken. 

Mayor  Schrunk.,  pUloried  during  his  cam- 
paign and  after  he  took  ofBce  because  he  was 
the  known  foe  of  all  criminals,  did  not  have 
too  long  to  wait  for  the  vindication.  Recent 
news  stories  point  up  the  truth  that  Port- 
land's "bankrollers"  are  not  Jtist  Innocent 
purveyors  of  good  times  for  those  who  stay 
up  after  the  usual  hours.  Mayor  Schrunk's 
leadership  In  the  city  and  his  administra- 
tion of  the  police  department  under  a  chief 
who  will  not  tolerate  "protection"  have  re- 
sulted In^he  exposure  of  and  apprehension 
of  some  of  the  city'«  toughest  and  most 
vicious  criminals,  the  niu-cotlcs  peddlers. 
This  has  been  accomplished  In  Just  a  Uttle 
over  2  years — an  amazing  record  for  reform 
in  a  town  that  had  become  known  coast  to 
coast  for  its  rackets. 

With  each  month  that  passes  the  people  of 
Portland  have  a  better  opportunity  to  under- 
stand what  actually  happened  In  Portland 
and  why.  The  truth  Is  being  revealed. 
Let's  hope  that  those  who  were  bUnd  to  it 
are  now  willing  to  face  the  facts  and  lend 
their  support  to  the  fight,  because  the  battle 
is  not  yet  won.  Criminals  do  not  give  up 
easily.    Neither  shotUd  citizens. 


PORTLAND    RACBIETS    DEALT 
ANOTHER  BLOW 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speeker, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  an  edi- 
torial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregbn.     Mr.  Speaker, 

2  years  ago  the  mayor  of  Portland,  the 
Honorable  Terry  Schrunk.  was  the  focus 
of  headlines  all  over  the  Nation.  On  the 
basis  of  testimony  by  an  admitted  Port- 
land nightlife  figure.  Mayor  Schrunk 
was  accused  of  a  great  many  things,  and 
the  accusations  were  headlined  in  the 
press.  Many  months  later,  when  a  jury 
of  his  peers,  operating  in  the  calm  at- 
mosphere of  a  courtroom,  found  Terry 
Schrunk  innocent  of  the  charges  leveled 
at  him.  the  publicity  given  to  his  ac- 
quittal was,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
restrained. 

In  the  last  year.  Mayor  Schrunk,  now 
free  to  carry  out  his  duties,  has  waged 
an  unremitting  war  on  the  narcotics  ped- 
dlers who  were  so  anxious  to  keep  him 
out  of  office.    The  publicity  given  to  this 


THE    WORKERS    BILL    OP    RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  suxnmary  of 
a  bill  I  introduced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16, 1  introduced  two  bills,  the  first 
HJl.  4473  and  the  second  H.R.  4474. 
The  first  Is  a  so-called  antiracketeering 
bill.  The  second  bill  relates  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  amendments. 

I  am  Including  herewith  a  summary 
of  KH.  4473,  which  is  known  as  the 
Workers  Bill  of  Rights  Act  of  1959.  This 
is  a  summaiT  of  each  provision  of  the 
bill  I  referred  to  as  having  introduced 
on  February  16. 

The  duty  to  enact  effective  labor  law 
reform  legislation  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  responsibilities  of  this  Congress. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  been 
sljocked  by  the  startling  disclosures  of 
corruption,  gangsterism,  racketeering, 
embezzlement  of  union  f  vmds  and  prop- 
erty, and  denial  of  the  basic  rights  of 
union  members,  which  have  come  to 
their  attention  as  a  result  of  the  McClel- 
lan  hearings  and  other  investigations. 

We  know  that  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workers  who  are  fine,  upright  Amer- 
ican citizens  look  to  us  for  effective  labor 
legislation — legislatiMi  that  will  restore 
the  authority  and  control  of  their  affairs 
to  the  members  of  labor  organizations 
and  employees  who  are  represented  by 
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labor  orgazilzatloDfl.  where  It  rightfully 
belongs,  but  where  today  In  some  of  our 
largest  labor  organizations  It  rests  only 
in  theory. 

Some  of  our  largest  and  most  powerful 
unions  are  under  the  complete  control 
and  domination  of  corrupt  leaders  who 
exercise  their  vast  ix>wers  for  their  own 
personal  aggrandizement,  with  utter  dis- 
r:^card  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
public  and  with  arrogant  contempt  for 
the  basic  rights  of  millions  of  American 
working  men  and  women. 

Those  corrupt  labor  leaders  of  whom 
I  speak  have  entrenched  themselves  in 
power  and  have  imposed  upon  the  work- 
ers they  represent  dictatorial  economic 
governments,  the  constitutions  of  which 
bristle  with  provisions  which  shackle 
the  workers  and  deny  to  them  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  basic  rights  which  are 
the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day, if  enacted  into  law  by  this  Congress, 
will  wrest  the  control  of  these  unions 
from  the  gangsters,  hoodlums,  and 
racketeers,  and  restore  to  the  workers 
the  right  to  control  the  affairs  of  their 
unions,  the  right  to  a  government  of 
laws  rather  than  a  government  of  tyr- 
anny imposed  by  gangsters,  racketeers, 
mobsters,  and  power-mad  demagogues. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  not 
made  less  urgent  because  there  are  good 
labor  leaders  as  well  as  bad  ones  any 
more  than  the  need  for  laws  against 
murder  and  treason  is  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation is  made  up  of  fine  law-abiding 
God-fearing  citizens. 

Summary  of  the  Labor  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
OF  1959 

TITLE    I.    A    BILL    OF    RIGHTS    FOR    THI    AMERICAN 
WORKINGMAN 

I.  Every  lal)or  union  engaged  In  an  activity 
affecting  commerce  shall  maintain  In  its 
constitution  and  bylaws  specific  provisions 
guaranteeing  to  union  members  the  follow- 
ing democratic  rights : 

(1)  Eligibility  for  membership:  Which  re- 
quires that  every  employee  be  admitted  to 
membership  on  a  uniform  basis. 

(2)  Freedom  of  speech.  Including  the  ab- 
solute right  of  every  member  to  criticize  un- 
ion practices,  policies,  and  oflBcials. 

(3)  Freedom    of   assembly. 

(4)  Equal  rights.  Including  all  voting 
rights  and  privileges,  and  equal  protection 
of  union  rules. 

(5)  Freedom  from  arbitrary  financial  ex- 
action, with  the  rate  of  dues  and  initiation 
fees  being  amended  only  by  majority  secret 
ballot  vote. 

(6)  Protection  of  the  rights  to  sue  in  any 
court  or  administrative  agency,  or  to  appear 
in  any  Federal  or  State  judicial,  administra- 
tive, or  legislative  proceeding. 

(7)  Freedom  from  improper  disciplinary 
action,  with  no  member  being  disciplined  in 
any  way,  except  for  breach  of  a  published 
written  rule,  not  inconsistent  wltli  this  act. 
Any  accused  shall  be  (a)  served  with  a  copy 
of  this  act.  and  the  union's  constitution  and 
bylaws,  (b)  served  with  written  speciflo 
charges,  (c)  given  a  reasonable  time  to  pre- 
pare for  defense,  and  (d)  afforded  all  pro- 
cedural due  process  guarantees. 

(8)  Participation  in  establishment  of  sal- 
aries through  secret  ballot  majority  vote. 

(9)  (a)  Freedom  of  elections  through  se- 
cret ballot  without  fear  of  reprisal.  Including, 
If  necessary,  outside  Impartial  supervision 
agency  If  requested  by  10  percent  of  member- 


ship; (b)  every  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
become  a  candidate  for  union  ofDce. 

(10)  The  exercise  of  thiise  listed  rights 
shall  not  be  predicated  upon  or  denied,  be- 
cause of  delay  of  any  employer  In  sending 
to  the  union  the  dues  of  any  member. 

U.  Every  local  union  shall  maintain  In  Ita 
constitution  and  bylaws  Bpe<'iflc  provisions  to 
guarantee  the  following  democratic  proc- 
esses : 

(1)  Roster  of  union  members,  with  home 
addresses,  open    to   membeishlp   Inspection. 

(2)  General  membership  meetings  not  less 
than  3  times  per  year,  upon  specified  notice. 

(3)  Election  of  officers,  shop  stewards,  and 
governing  bodies  to  be  held  by  secret  ballot 
upon  30  days'  notice  at  gem^ral  membership 
meeting. 

(4)  Nominations  to  t)e  by  the  membership 
by  secret  ballot  vote,  without  any  restraint 
or  coercion. 

(5)  Voting  by  members  to  be  in  person  by 
secret  ballot,  with  no  proxy  recognized. 

(6)  Tenure  of  officers,  to  be  not  in  excess 
of  2  years. 

(7)  Removal  of  officers  elected  or  appoint- 
ed by  any  governing  txjdy,  to  be  removed 
by  such  body,  by  majority  vote. 

(8)  Delegates  to  international  union,  60 
percent  of  whom  to  be  ranlc-and-flle  mem- 
bers, to  be  elected  at  membership  meeting  by 
secret  b.iUot.  with  the  right  to  Instruct  and 
bind  such  delegates  on  any  issue. 

(9)  Records  to  be  kept  of  all  official  ac- 
tions, and  open  to  member  Inspection. 

(10)  Financial  records  to  be  in  detail 
showiu";  all  receipts  and  disbursements  (ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $100  to  be  supported 
by  voucher) . 

(11)  Preservation  of  records  to  be  for  5 
years. 

(12)  Invertments  of  surplus  funds.  In  ex- 
cess of  permitted  working  capital  (total  of 
preceeding  year's  dues  and  assessments)  to 
be  held  In  savings  banks,  or  Invested  as  per 
State  law  regulating  Investment  of  funds  by 
Insurance  companies. 

(13)  Collective  bargaining  agreements  to 
be  pent  to  each  affected  emp'loyee. 

III.  Every  international  union  shall  main- 
tain in  its  constitution  specific  provisions  to 
guarantee  the  following  democratic  proc- 
esses : 

( 1 )  Conventions,  to  be  held  every  4  years 
for  election  of  principal  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  governing  boards. 

(2)  Terms  of  officers,  not  to  be  in  excess  of 
time  period  between  conven  tions. 

(3)  Voting  at  convention.s,  or  election  of 
officers  and  all  other  businesfi.  to  be  by  dele- 
gates of  the  constituent  unions. 

(4)  Election  of  officers  and  members  of 
govemUg  bodies,  to  be  by  written  secret 
ballot. 

(5)  Salaries  of  all  officers  E.nd  members  of 
governing  bodies  to  be  specified  In  the  by- 
laws adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  dele- 
gates with  a  permissible  setting  of  maximums 
and  mlnimums. 

(6)  Expense  allowances,  not  to  be  allowed 
unless  voted  at  general  membership  meeting 
or  convention  (except  payment  upon  item- 
ized voucher). 

(7)  Notices  of  conventions,  to  be  upon  30 
days'  written  notice,  specifying  time,  place, 
and  business  to  be  transacted. 

(8)  Extraordinary  meetings,  to  be  held 
only  on  specified  notice. 

(9)  Records,  to  be  kept  of  oil  action  taken 
and  to  be  open  for  Inspection  by  member- 
ship. 

(10)  Financial  records  (to  be  audited  an- 
nually by  Independent  CPA).  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  chief  fiscal  officer  (any  ex- 
penditure in  excess  of  $500  to  be  supported 
by  a  voucher) . 

(11)  Preservation  of  records,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  5  years. 

(12)  Representatives,  to  be  elected  as  per 
prescribed  procedure. 


(13)  Roster  of  constituent  union,  of  Ita 
membership  to  be  forwarded  to  the  interna- 
tional In  order  to  determine  delegates'  voting 
strength. 

(14)  Investment  of  surplus  fur^ds,  In  ex- 
cess of  permitted  working  capital  (total  of 
preceding  year's  dues  and  assesaments )  to  b« 
held  In  savings  bank,  or  Invested  as  per  State 
law  regulating  Investment  of  funds  by  In- 
surance companies. 

(15)  Collective  bargaining  agreements,  to 
be  forwarded   to  each   affected  employee. 

(16)  Issuance  of  charters,  to  t>e  only  upon 
written  request  and  only  to  bona  fide  labor 
organi2:ations. 

(17)  Trusteefhlps.  to  be  established  only 
under  provision  ol  union  bylaws  consistent 
with  title  III. 

IV.  Every  local  and  International  union 
shall  maintain  In  their  constitution  and 
bylaws  specific  provisions  dealing  wltb  th» 
following: 

( 1 )  Preservation  of  ballots,  to  be  for  3 
years. 

(2)  Use  of  union  funds,  to  be  denied  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  any  union  can- 
didacy or  political  cause. 

(3)  Organizations  financed  by  union 
funds,  to  be  on  majority  vote  of  member- 
ship by  secret  written  ballot. 

(4)  Conviction  of  officers  of  certain  of- 
fences, to  result  in  expulsion  from  union 
office. 

( 5 )  Strikes,  to  he  called  only  after  majority 
vote  by  secret  written  ballot,  and  no  con- 
stituent unit  a  majority  of  whose  members 
vote  against  such  strike  shall  be  required  to 
participate  therein  or  contribute  thereto. 

(6)  Redress  of  grievances,  to  provide  every 
member  and  officer  with  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  iiiembership. 

(7)  Rules  regarding  the  conduct  of  meet- 
ings, to  insure  democratic  procedures  which 
shall  guarantee  every  member  the  right  to 
spe:  k  freely,  and  to  question  union  officers 
and  representatives  respecting  any  official 
action. 

(8)  Safeguards  relating  to  approval  of 
minutes  of  executive  board  meetings,  to  re- 
quire specific  approval  of  each  item  in  such 
minutes  by  majority  secret  written  vote. 

(9)  Candidates  for  union  office,  to  guar- 
antee to  each  member  equal  privileges,  in- 
cluding access  to  list  of  the  membership. 

(10)  Threats  and  interference,  to  prohibit 
by  union  constitution  any  threats  or  acts  of 
violence,  with  specific  penalties  provided 
therefor 

(11)  Merger  of  locals,  to  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  by  secret  ballot  for  merger  of 
local  unions,  or  transfer  of  membership  or 
funds. 

(12)  Recall  of  officers,  shop  stewards  and 
other  represenutlves  to  be  by  secret  ballot 
or  mailed  referendum  vote  upon  petition 
signed  by  10  percent  of  membership. 

V.  ( 1 )  Every  labor  union  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities affecting  commerce  shall  file  a  regis- 
tration statement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  setting  forth  ita  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  its  constitution  and  bylaws.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  Issue  a  certificate  of 
compliance  upon  the  union's  filing  the  neces- 
sary documents,  but  the  Secretary  shall  with- 
hold the  certificate  If  the  documents  or  any 
amendments  are  deficient,  and  shall  so 
notify  the  union. 

Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Lssue  an 
order  to  cancel  or  suspend  any  certificate  of 
compliance  when  the  statement  filed  by  such 
union  falls  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  this  act.  Review  of  the  Secretary's  order 
may  be  had  In  any  appropriate  circuit  court 
of  appeals  by  any  aggrieved  union. 

(2)  The  processes  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  or  any  other  departments 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  Federal 
income-tax  exemption,  are  denied  to  any 
union  which  falls  to  obtain  or  maintain  a 
certificate  of  compliance. 
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(3)  The  Secretary,  after  due  determina- 
tion and  proceeding,  shall  enter  an  order 
declaring  any  officer  or  accountant  to  be 
ineligible  to  act  in  such  capacity  for  any 
union,  when  such  officer  or  accountant  par- 
ticipated in  or  consented  to  the  inclusion 
of  any  false  or  misleading  Information  in 
the    registration  statement. 

VI.  All  registration  statements,  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  financial  reports  of  labor 
u  lions  shall  be  available  for  public  iiupec- 
tion. 

TITLE  n.  FIDUCIA«T   RESPONSIBTLmxS  C'F  CNIOM 
OFFICERS    AND    REPRESXNTATTVIS 

I.  A  fiduciary  responsibility  is  created  be- 
tween every  officer  of  a  union  and  any  funds 
or  property  of  such  union  under  his  custody 
and  control. 

II.  Any  one  or  more  members  of  a  union 
can  maintain  an  action  in  any  Federal  or 
State  coiu-t  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
join any  act  of  any  officer  or  other  repre- 
sentative violative  of  this  act:  and  f«ek  res- 
titution of  any  money  or  thing  of  ^alue  ex- 
pended In  violation  of  the  act. 

in.  The  Secretary  shall  petition  the  ap- 
propriate VS.  district  court  for  Injunctive 
relief  for  violations  of  the  fiduciary  reipon- 
Blblllty. 

rv.  Every  labor  organization  Is  prohibited 
from  expending  any  money  or  other  prop- 
erty of  a  union  (required  to  be  paid  as  a 
condition  of  membership)  when  the  purpose 
is  to  influence  voters  in  any  election,  pri- 
mary, convention;  to  influence  or  affect  a 
referendum  in  connection  with  any  proposed 
legislation  or  changes  in  Federal  or  State 
constitutions;  or  to  coerce  employees  of 
union  or  employees  reprecented  by  the  union, 
to  contribute  services  or  money  for  polit- 
ical purposes. 

This  section  would  not  prohibit  any  labor 
organization  or  any  Individual  member 
thereof,  from  engaging  In  any  of  the  po- 
litical activities  listed  above  if  thr;  money 
or  services  used  to  promote  such  activities 
are  voluntarily  contributed. 

V.  Any  person  convicted  of  any  violation 
of  this  act  shall  be  ineligible  to  liold  any 
union  office  for  a  period  of  5  years.  Any 
perron  ineligible  to  vote  under  State  law, 
because  of  conviction  of  any  crime.  shaU 
be  Ineligible  to  hold  union  office. 

VI.  All  union  officers  or  represi-ntatlves 
handling  union  funds  shall  be  bonded  by 
an  Independent  bonding  company. 

VII.  Every  labor  organization  rhal!  flle  an- 
nual detailed  financial  reports  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

VIII.  Union  officers  are  to  report  on  any 
business  and  financial  transactions  with  any 
employer  and  any  confUct-of-interest  trans- 
actions or  holdings  with  any  employer,  whose 
employees  the  union  represents  or  seeks  to 
represent. 

IX.  Employers,  their  associations,  con- 
sultants, and  middlemen  are  required  to 
report  on  arrangements  or  expenditures 
made  to  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce 
employees  In  the  exercise  of  their  self-organ- 
izational rights 

X.  All  registration  statements  and  amend- 
ments, financial  reports,  and  documents 
shaU  be  available  fjr  public  inspection. 

XI.  The  basic  information  and  datti  needed 
to  verify  the  above  reports  shall  be  preserved 
for  5  years. 

XII.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to 
seek  Injunctive  relief  upon  any  vioLitlon  of 
tiie  act  In  the  appropriate  U3.  district  court. 

XIII.  Loans  from  unions  to  officers  or 
other  representatives  In  excess  of  $1,600  are 
prohibited.  Loans  from  employers  to  any 
(ifficer  or  other  representative  of  a  tinlon 
representing  or  seeking  to  represent  employ- 
ees, prohibited. 

XIV.  Criminal  penaltica  are  provided  for 
any  willful  vlolatioiu  of  the  act;  for  em- 
bezzlement of  union  funds  or  other  property. 


extortion,  and  for  destruction  of  i>ertinent 
books  or  records. 

XV.  Every  union  shall  have  the  right  to 
enforce  standards  and  rules  protecting  such 
union  from  the  infiltration  of  Communists, 
Fascists,  or  persons  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
any  illegal  niethod. 

XVI.  Any  and  all  rights  and  llabUltles 
under  State  law  are  preserved. 

TITLE    in.     TRUSTEESHIPS 

I.  Eve.y  national  or  International  union 
shall  flle  with  the  S£cretary  of  Labor  semi- 
annual reports  which  shall  contain  Identify- 
ing Information  and  data. 

II.  Trusteeships  shall  be  established  only 
In  accordance  with  the  national  or  inter- 
national constitution,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
(1)  correcting  any  corruption  or  financial 
malpractice,  (2)  assuring  performance  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  and  other  du- 
ties related  thereto,  and  (3)  restoring  demo- 
cratic procedures,  or  otherwise  carrying  out 
the  legitimate  objects  of  such  labor  organ- 
izations. 

III.  During  the  period  of  any  trusteeship 
l*  shall  be  unlawful — 

(1)  to  count  the  votes  of  delegates  of 
trusteed-locals  In  any  convention  unless 
chosen  by  secret  ballot  election  wherein  all 
members  In  good  standing  of  trusteed-local 
were  eligible  to  participate,  or 

(2)  to  transfer  any  current  receipts  or 
other  funds  of  the  trusteed-local  except  nor- 
mal per  capita  tax  and  assessments  payable 
by  affiliated  local  unions  not  in  trusteeship. 

rv.  (a)  Upon  written  complaint  of  any 
affiliated  local  union  or  any  member  al- 
leging that  a  labor  organization  has  violated 
II  or  in  above,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
Investigate  and.  if  probable  cause  Is  found, 
bring  a  civil  action  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  or  restrain  such 
violation  or  for  other  appropriate  relief.  The 
Identity  oX  the  complainant  shaU  not  be  di- 
vulged. 

(b)  Trusteeships  which  are  established 
pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  presumed  valid 
for  12  months  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
attack  during  that  period  except  upon  clear 
and  convincing  proof  that  Its  establishment 
was  not  In  good  faith  for  a  purpose  allow- 
able under  II  above 

Trusteeships  shall  be  presumed  Invalid 
after  expiration  of  12-month  period  unless 
the  national  or  international  union  shows 
by  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  trusteeship  is  necessary  for 
a  purpose  allowable  under  II  above.  In  the 
latter  event  the  coiu-t  may  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint, enter  a  decree  approving  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  trusteeship  for  any  period 
not  In  excess  of  1  additional  year,  or  retain 
Jurisdiction  of  the  cause. 

V.  The  rights  and  remedies  provided  by 
this  title  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
rights  and  remedies  at  law  or  In  equity  (Fed- 
eral or  State),  except  that  upon  the  filing 
of  a  complaint  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  district  court 
over  a  trusteeship  shall  be  exclusive  and  the 
final  judgment  shall  be  res  judicata. 


RURAL   ELECTRIFICATION   ACT 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  s 
serious  weakness  in  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act,  which  borrowers  may  exploit  to 
the  detriment  of  American  manufactur- 
ers and  American  workers. 


In  the  legislation  goveminj  rural  elec- 
trification loans,  there  is  generalized  lan- 
guage directing  the  borrowers  to  buy 
American  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
the  cost  of  which  is  not  unreasonable. 

Is  this  cost  to  be  determined  by  Ameri- 
can standards,  or  by  the  cheap  labor 
standards  of  foreign  countries?  The  law 
does  not  say. 

Most  Americans  will  agree  that  any 
money  loaned  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  a  corporation  or  cooperative  in  this 
country,  must  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  manufactured  articles,  or  materials,  or 
supplies  produced  in  the  United  States, 
where  such  Items  are  available  and 
where  they  meet  the  quality  specifica- 
tions. 

The  fact  that  foreign  companies, 
sometimes  subsidized  by  their  own  gov- 
ernments, are  able  to  pay  the  import 
duties  and  still  underbid  American 
companies  in  our  domestic  market, 
should  not  be  the  determining  factor 
where  money  for  the  purchase  of  such 
equipment  or  supplies,  is  provided  out  of 
public  funds.  Recent  events  indicate, 
however,  that  borrowers  are  able  to  cir- 
cumvent the  "Buy  American"  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  that  the  REA,  in  the 
absence  of  specific  authority,  is  unable 
to  prevent  them  from  taking  advantage 
of  this  loophole. 

I  give  you  the  following  cases  where 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
lost  out  to  a  foreign  competitor.  If  this 
should  become  a  precedent,  it  would 
place  American  manufacturers  at  a 
hopeless  competitive  disadvantage  in 
supplying  the  needs  of  our  domestic 
market,  with  serious  implications  for  the 
future  of  these  corporations  and  their 
thousands  of  employees. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  OCDM 
should  also  take  an  interest  in  these  dis- 
turbing developments,  in  order  to  protect 
and  maintain  those  manufactui^ig  fa- 
cilities with  their  skilled  employes,  that 
are  indispensable  tcnur  defense. 

I  ask  Congress,  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  the  OCDM  to  consider  these  facts: 

The  REA  approved  a  loan  to  the  Me- 
dina Electric  Cooperative  of  Hondo,  Tex., 
on  September  17,  1958,  in  the  amount  of 
$11,480,000  for  the  construction  of  a  gen- 
erating plant  and  related  facility,  to  pro- 
vide service  to  17  counties  in  southwest 
Texas.  This  was  In  addition  to  $2,413,- 
000  available  from  a  prior  loan,  making  a 
total  of  $13,893,000  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  66,000-kllowatt  steam 
generating  plant  and  transmission  facil- 
ity. Of  this  total,  $12,107,000  will  be 
spent  for  the  generating  plant  itself, 
including  mechanical  equipment,  the 
building,  sites,  groimd,  and  so  forth. 
The  turbines  in  question  will  account  for 
approximately  14  percent  of  this  sum,  or 
about  $1,694,000. 

Medina,  the  borrower,  requested  bid 
proposals  from  a  group  of  domestic 
manufacturers.  Including  General  Elec- 
tric, of  Lytmi^,  Mass.,  plus  the  Brown- 
Boveri  Co.,  of  Switzerland.  REA  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  three  bids.  The 
contract  was  awarded  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  It  calls  for  two  gener- 
ators. A  third  generator  will  be  re- 
quired, and  it  is  apparent  that  the  Swiss 
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company  has  the  inside  track  on  this  bid 
also. 

This  is  but  the  opening  wedge  of  a 
practice  that,  unless  it  is  stopped,  could 
lead  to  a  chain  reaction  that  would  dis- 
organize our  industrial  economy. 

I  imderstand  that  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles is  accepting  bids  now  for  similar 
equipment  and  will  probably  award  the 
contract  to  Uie  Brown-Boveri  Co.,  of 
Switzerland,  because  it  will  be  able  to 
imderbid  any  American  manufacturer. 

This  is  not  all.  Consider  the  foUow- 
ing  needs  and  loans  that  may  be  used 
to  purchase  turbines  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers under  the  REA  program: 


state 

CorponUon 

Tur- 
bine- 
kilo- 
watts 

Colorado 

Arkansas  River  Valley 
Q.  and  T. 

M.  <&  A.  Electrical  Power 
Corp. 

Golden  Valley  Electric  ... 

South  Mississippi  Kleo- 
trie  Power  Association. 

West  Florida  Electric 
Corp. 

Plains  Electric  T.  &  T. 
Corp. 

Greenwood  County  Elec- 
tric Corp. 

New  Eneland  &  Missouri 
Electric  Power  Corp. 

North  Mich  lean  Electric 
Power  Corp. 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

22.000 

Arlranims.    

44.000 

AlMka 

15.000 

Miwinippi 

Fk>ri<la 

22.000 
23.000 

New  Mexico 

SouUi  CBroUna.... 
Missouri 

33.000 
22.000 
16.500 

Michigan 

16.500 

AWwkf    

12.500 

If  we  do  not  act  promptly  to  reverse 
the  loss  suffered  by  General  Electric,  the 
door  will  be  opened  to  a  flood  of  imports 
that  will  put  our  turblne-manuf  £icturing 
facilities  out  of  business,  and  will  dis- 
place thousands  of  American  workers. 

No  Member  of  Congress  can  ignore  the 
dangers  inherent  in  this  breakthrough. 

Where  funds  of  the  U.S.  Government 
are  borrowed  for  use  in  this  coimtry,  we 
must  insist  that  the  borrowers  shall  "buy 
American." 

ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

If r.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recou). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Estonians  form  one  of  the  oldest  and 
smallest  nationality  groups  in  Europe 
who  have,  through  their  long  and  turbu- 
lent history,  preserved  their  distinct  na- 
tipnal  identity.  They  are  barely  more 
than  1.000.000,  and  occupy  their  historic 
land  of  about  18,000  square  miles  on  the 
northernmost  part  o?  the  three  Baltic 
countries,  the  "land  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin."  They  have  lived  there  from 
time  immemorial,  and  their  history  re- 
cords their  heroic  struggles  against  all 
comers,  and  against  often  formidable 
odds,  since  their  Christianization  in  the 
12th  century.  They  have  always  fought 
for  their  freedom  and  independence,  and 
when  they  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  form  a  sovereign,  independent  nation, 
early  in  modem  times  they  placed  them- 
selves and  their  country  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Sweden.    Then  early  in  the 


18th  century  Russia  conquered  their 
country  and  thenceforth  they  became 
Russian  subjects.  For  more  than  200 
years  they  endured  the  autocratic  and 
oppressive  regime  of  the  czars,  but  during 
all  that  time  they  clung  to  their  national 
traditions  and  cherished  one  ideal,  that 
of  attaining  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. The  opportunity  came  to 
them  in  the  course  of  the  Pirst  World 
War.  When  the  detested  czarist  regime 
in  Russia  was  overthrown  and  shattered 
in  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  Esto- 
nians felt  free  to  declare  their  independ- 
ence, and  they  did  this  on  February  24, 
1918,  by  a  proclamation,  and  at  the  same 
time  established  the  Estonian  Republic. 

This  Republic  had  a  remarkable  but 
rather  short  life;  it  lasted  for  only  two 
decades.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
war  unhappy  Estonians  witnessed  the 
rape  and  destruction  of  their  free  and 
independent  state  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  was  done  in  1940,  and  in  July  of 
that  year  Estonia  was  annexed  to  the 
Soviet  empire. 

Since  then,  freedom  and  independence, 
happiness  and  Joy  has  gone  out  of  Es- 
tcmia,  and  the  unfortunate  Estonians 
have  been  suffering  in  the  hands  of  their 
cruel  Communist  overlords.  In  their 
historic  homeland  they  are  imprisoned 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  thus  com- 
pletely sealed  off  from  the  free  world. 
All  their  worldly  possessions  are  nation- 
alized, and  they  all  work  under  harsh 
conditions,  for  the  all-powerful  and  soul- 
devouring  state,  run  by  the  minions  of 
the  Kremlin  for  the  benefit  of  the  Krem- 
lin. One  might  think  that  their  aspira- 
tions and  hopes,  and  their  future  is  also 
tied  to  that  of  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin. 
Fortunately,  however,  that  is  not  so. 
These  liberty -loving  and  stouthearted 
Estonians  still  cling  to  their  high  ideals 
of  freedom  and  independence,  and  they 
devoutly  pray  for  their  deliverance  from 
Communist  totalitarianism.  On  this  41st 
anniversary  of  their  independence  day,  I 
gladly  Join  all  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  and  hope  that  their  unfortunate 
kinsmen  suffering  under  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship will  one  day  attain  their 
freedom. 

REGULATION  OP  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailxt]  is  recog- 
nized for  2  hours. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  time  on  the  floor  today  because 
I  believe  that  the  85th  Congress  failed  in 
its  constitutional  obligation  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  when  it  refused  to 
bring  back  to  itself  the  regiilation  of  our 
foreign  commerce. 

Together  with  other  Members  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4846  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  to  Congress 
the  function  that  it  should  never  have 
relinquished.  The  new  bill  differs  from 
the  proposals  of  a  year  ago  and  I  believe 
will  be  given  a  better  reception  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  My  reason  for  say- 
ing this  is  that  the  control  over  trade 
provided  for  in  the  present  bill  would 
not  draw  Congress  itself  into  the  details 


of  cases  under  the  escape  clause  but 
would  leave  this  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission, which  is  an  agency  of  Congreaa. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

A  Bnx  To  RxGULATS  trz  FounoH  Coicmsbcs 
or  THX  Uhtteo  Statcs  bt  Amznoiko  BacnoM 
350  or  THB  Taritt  Act  or  1830.  as  AifXMmo. 
AKD  ro«  Othbi  PukFOSXS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU  Act  may 
be  cited  u  the  "Trade  Agreements  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  19S9." 

See.  a.  Sections  8  and  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Kxtenalon  Act  of  1968  are  here- 
by repealed. 

8x0.3.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1061.  •■ 
amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1384),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Upon  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's recommendation,  the  President  ahaU 
within  thirty  days  proclaim  such  rate  or  rates 
of  duty  or  such  import  quota  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission,  unless  the  rec- 
ommendation pro(>osea: 

"(1)  A  rate  or  rates  of  duty  higher  than 
the  rate  or  rates  in  effect  on  July  1.  1934,  on 
the  product  in  question  or.  if  the  rate  It  spe- 
cific or  compound,  then  higher,  with  reepeet 
to  the  specific  rate  or  the  specific  part  of  the 
compound  rate,  than  the  ad  Talorem  equlra- 
lent  of  such  rate  in  effect  on  July  1,  1934.  ex- 
cept that,  if  the  product  was  not  Imparted 
in  commercial  quantities  before  July  1.  1034. 
then  higher  than  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 
of  the  specific  or  compound  rate  or  rates  ap- 
plicable to  the  product  when  it  was  first  Im- 
ported in  commercial  quantities  subsequent 
to  that  date;  or 

"(2)  An  import  quota  that  would  reduce 
the  import  volume  (meastired  by  quantity 
if  satisfactory  statistics  are  avaUable,  other- 
wise by  value)  to  a  share  of  the  domestic 
market  for  the  product  less  than  the  share  of 
such  market  supplied  by  the  Imports  of  such 
product  during  the  year  preceding  the  date 
when  the  concession  was  granted  thereon  in 
a  trade  agreement  since  1934.  except  that,  if 
more  than  one  concession  was  granted,  tbe 
year  preceding  the  date  when  the  principal 
concession  was  granted  shall  be  selected.  For 
purposes  of  this  Act.  a  binding  of  a  duty  at  a 
specified  level  in  a  trade  agreement  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  concession.  For  the  purpoaes 
of  establishing  an  Import  quota,  a  binding  of 
an  item  on  the  free  list  in  a  trade  agreement 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  concession. 

"Should  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty 
or  import  quota  faU  within  the  specifica- 
tions of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  President  may  decline  to  proclaim 
the  recommendation  If,  within  thirty  daya 
after  Its  receipt,  he  finds  and  pubUcly  report* 
as  a  fact  that  promulgation  thereof  would — 

"(A)  Impair  the  national  defense  by  re- 
ducing imports  of  the  product  In  question  to 
a  quantity  ina'^equate  for  the  establlahment 
or  maintenance  of  a  minimum  supply  neces- 
sary for  the  national  defense;  or 

"(B)  disrupt  friendly  relations  with 
countries  that  are  principal  suppliers  of  the 
product  in  question,  if  such  finding  la  sup- 
ported by  the  further  finding — 

"(1)  that  production  of  the  product  in 
question  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  one  or 
more  of  the  principal  supplying  oountrlee; 

"(U)  that  exports  of  the  product  in  ques- 
tion represent  not  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  total  production  of  such  product  in 
one  or  more  of  the  principal  supplying  coun- 
tries; and 

"(iU)  that  exports  of  the  product  In  ques- 
tion to  the  United  States  normally  represent 
not  less  than  26  per  centum  of  the  total 
exports  of  such  product  from  one  or  more  of 
the  principal  supplying  coun tries. 

"Should  the  President  decline  to  proclaim 
the  recommendation  of  the  Conunlsslon  In 
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pursuance  of  his  finding  In  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  cf  this  siibEection, 
he  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  receiving  the 
recommendation,  proclaim  In  Ueii  thereof 
the  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  whether  ad  valorem 
or  specific,  in  effect  on  July  1.  1934,  on  the 
product  in  queetion  or  an  import  qaota  that 
would  not  limit  the  import  volume  of  the 
product  to  a  share  of  the  domestic  market 
for  the  like  or  directly  competltlvt  product 
less  than  the  share  supplied  by  tht^  imports 
thereof  during  the  year  preceding  the  date 
when  the  concession  was  granted  thereon  in 
a  trade  agreement  since  June  12,  1934.  If 
the  duty  is  rpecific  or  compound,  it  shall, 
with  reepeet  to  the  spcjclflc  part  thereof,  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  ud  valorem  equivalent 
of  such  rate  on  July  1.  1934.  or,  if  the  product 
was  not  imported  in  commercial  Cjuantlties 
before  that  date,  then  the  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent of  such  rate  when  the  product  was  first 
Imported  In  commercial  quantities. 

"The  Tariff  Commission  thall.  Uk  each  of 
Its  recommendations  that  proposes  a  rate  of 
duty  or  an  import  quota  as  providetl  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  BUbeectlcm  supply 
the  President  with  information  setting  forth 
(a)  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty  that  were  in 
effect  on  July  1.  1934.  with  respe<rt  to  the 
product  in  question,  and  their  ad  valorem 
equivalent  If  such  rate  or  rates  wei-e  cpeciflc 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  July  1.  1934.  or  on  the 
later  date  specified  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph if  the  product  was  not  Imported  In 
commercial  quantities  before  July  1.  1934; 
and.  should  the  recommendation  propose  an 
import  quota,  then  (b)  the  impcjrt  quota 
that  would  not  reduce  the  import  volume  of 
the  product  to  a  fchare  of  the  domestic  market 
thereof  smaller  than  the  share  of  such 
market  supplied  by  the  imports  of  such  prod- 
uct during  the  year  preceding  the  date  when 
the  principal  concefslon  was  grantel  thereon 
in  a  trade  agreement  elnce  1934. 

"Whenever  the  President  declines  to  pro- 
claim a  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  propoees  a  rate  of  duty  or  an 
Import  quota  as  provided  in  paragi-aphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  he  shall  so  report 
to  the  chairmen,  respectively,  of  i;he  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committiie  on  Pi- 
nance  of  the  Senate,  setting  forth  his  rea- 
aons  for  declining  to  proclaim  tlie  recom- 
mendation. 

"The  President  may  negotiate  compensa- 
tory concessions  vrtth  the  principal  supply- 
ing country  or  countries  after  withdrawal 
or  modification  of  the  concession  &.%  provided 
In  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  certifies  to  the  President  that 
reciprocal  and  substantially  equal  concea- 
siona,  which  he  ahall  specify,  were  obtained 
from  one  or  more  countries  which  shall  be 
named,  in  the  trade  agreement  or  a;;reement8 
In  which  the  duty  reduction  of  the  product 
in  question  was  negotiated:  Protided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  State  further 
certifies  to  the  President  that  such  recipro- 
cal concessions  have  not  been  seriously  im- 
paired through  Imposition  by  the  principal 
supplying  country  or  countries  of  Import 
quotas,  by  establishment  of  impon;  licensing 
systems,  by  ciirrency  devaluation  or  by  other 
restrictive  act  or  acts:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  pturuant  to  a 
public  hearing  conducted  for  the  purpose, 
the  maximum  duty  reduction  that  may  be 
made  upon  any  product  with  respect  to  which 
a  compensatory  concession  Is  under  con- 
sideration without  causing  or  threatening 
seriovLS  Injury  to  the  domestic  producers  of 
such  product:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  President  shall  negotiate  no  compensa- 
tory concession  reducing  the  rate  or  rates  of 
duty  on  any  proposed  product  below  the  rate 
or  rates  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be 
the  minimum  that  will  prevent  serious  In- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  producers  of  the  product 
or  products  upon  which  duty  reductions  may 
be  propoeed." 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a  little 
time  to  point  out  the  reason  for  this  new 
legislative  proposal  and  then  to  explain 
the  simplicity  of  the  bill  to  this  body. 

axAsoN  rox  thx  bill 
The  trade  agreements  bill  passed  in 
1958  did  not  meet  the  problem  of  import 
competition  faced  by  American  industry 
and  agriculture.  That  problem  has  in 
the  meantime  not  subsided  but  has 
grown  in  seriousness.  Many  industries 
that  had  not  previously  been  menaced  by 
low-cost  imports  are  now  feeling  the 
impact.  The  outlook  is  for  more  instead 
of  less  competition,  not  only  in  the  do- 
mestic market,  but  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  competitive  advantage  of 
other  countries  over  the  producers  of 
this  country  is  becoming  progressively 
more  obvious. 

puBPosx  or  THX  Bnx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  that  I,  together 
with  other  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  have  introduced,  is  to  give  greater 
assurance  to  American  industry  and 
agriculture  and  the  workers  employed, 
that  a  true  remedy  is  available  to  them 
when  import  competition  confronts  them 
with  loss  of  markets,  loss  of  jobs,  reduc- 
tion of  earnings,  both  in  terms  of  wages 
and  profits,  and  destruction  of  expansion 
possibihties.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  make  possible  the  limitation  and 
containment  of  injury  without  a  drastic 
reduction  of  imports.  It  would  make  it 
possible  for  domestic  industry  and  agri- 
culture, while  bearing  the  heavy  and 
rigid  cost  burdens  imposed  upon  them, 
to  live  with  import  competition  that  is 
not  burdened  to  the  same  degree.  This 
would  be  accomplished  either  through 
tariff  adjustments  or  the  use  of  import 
quotas,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
case,  or  both. 

BASIS  or  THX  BILL 

The  bill  would  do  no  more  than  bring 
practice  under  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram into  conformity  with  oflBcially 
avowed  policy.  This  policy  Is  simply  that 
no  domestic  industry  is  to  be  seriously 
injured  through  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program,  and  has  been 
reiterated  many  times  by  the  Presidents 
of  the  past  25  years,  by  our  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  other  responsible  Federal 
officials.  These  avowals  and  assurances 
have  pointed  repeatedly  to  the  remedy 
that  is  avowedly  avaUable  in  the  escape 
clause,  and  have  asserted  without  equiv- 
ocation that  when  a  trade  agreement 
concession  granted  to  other  countries  in 
the  form  of  a  duty  reduction  or  similar 
device  results  in  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry,  a  remedy  is  at  h£md  in  the 
escape  clause. 

It  has  been  made  clear  to  Congress 
through  statements  by  State  Department 
and  other  officials  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  that  the  escape 
clause  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reservation. 
The  other  signatory  nations  to  the  trade 
agreements  understand  thoroughly  that 
we  as  well  as  they  have  the  unquestioned 
right  to  modify  or  withdraw  a  concession 
if  It  works  harm  to  a  domestic  Industry. 
This  Is  fully  understood  all  around. 

Invocation  of  the  reservation  therefore 
should  revolve  only  around  a  question  of 


fact:  and  that  is  whether  the  domestic 
industry  concerned  has  in  fact  been  in- 
jured. 

WBUT  THX  BILL  WOULD  DO 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  carry  into 
effect,  in  fact  and  in  practice,  the  stated 
and  repeatedly  avowed  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  trade  program.  It 
would  do  no  more.  It  would  look  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  an  agency  ol  Con- 
gress, for  public  hearings  and  the  finding 
of  fact  necessary  for  a  report  to  the 
President. 

Should  the  Commission  find  injury  or 
a  threat  thereof  as  a  fact,  it  wouM  pro- 
pose a  remedy  to  the  President.  If  this 
proposal  would  not  carry  the  tariff  to  a 
higher  level  in  its  protective  effect  than 
existed  before  the  duty  was  reduced,  the 
Presidsnl,^  would  proclaim  the  recom- 
mended rates. 

Also,  if  the  Commission  in  lieu  of  a 
tariff  increase,  should  propose  imposition 
of  an  import  quota  that  would  not  cut 
imports  back  to  a  share  of  the  market 
less  than  the  share  enjoyed  by  them 
when  the  trade  agreement  was  made,  this 
would  be  regarded  as  an  alternate 
remedy  equivalent  to  withdrawal  of  the 
concession  and  would  be  proclaimed  by 
the  President. 

Should  the  Commission,  however,  rec- 
ommend a  duty  rate  higher  than  the 
rate  existing  before  it  was  reduced  In  a 
trade  agreement  or  should  it  propose 
an  import  quota  that  would  restrict  im- 
ports to  a  lesser  share  of  the  market 
than  was  enjoyed  by  them  when  the 
trade  agreement  was  made,  the  President 
might  decline  to  place  such  higher  re- 
strictions into  effect  on  the  grounds  that 
doing  so  would  be  contrary  to  the  reser- 
vation in  the  trade  agreement  and  might 
therefore  cause  resentment  among  the 
principal  supplying  countries  of  the 
product  in  question.  In  order  to  refuse 
the  Commission's  proposal,  the  President 
must  certify  to  the  existence  of  specified 
facts  supporting  the  economic  impor- 
tance of  the  exports  of  the  product  to 
one  or  more  of  the  principal  supplying 
countries.  He  might  then  reject  the  part 
of  the  Commission's  recommendation 
that  would  lie  above  the  rate  that  was 
in  effect  when  the  duty  was  first  cut; 
and  similarly  with  a  quota  if  one  was 
recommended  by  the  Commission.  If 
the  duty  rate  was  50  percent  before  a 
trade  agreement  was  made,  for  example, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  25  percent  or  to  15 
percent  imder  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram, and  the  Tariff  Commission  merely 
recommended  a  restoration  of  the  50- 
percent  rate,  this  would  be  proclaimed  by 
the  President.  Should  the  Commission 
recommend  raising  the  rate,  say  to  75 
percent,  the  President  might  refuse  to  do 
so  imder  stated  circumstances  but  would 
nevertheless  proclaim  the  50-percent 
rate. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  recommen- 
dation would  not  come  to  Congress  itself, 
as  was  proposed  in  the  1958  bills  that 
sought  restoration  of  congressional 
power  over  the  tariff. 

Provision  is  made  In  the  bill  for  com- 
pensating other  coimtries  for  withdrawal 
of  concessions  but  two  conditions  must 
first  be  met:  First,  the  Secretsar  of  State 
must  certify  that  reciprocal  concessions 
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had  actually  been  granted  by  specified 
countries  and  that  such  concessions  had 
not  subsequently  been  impaired  sub- 
stantially, and  second,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission must  find  the  peril  point  with 
respect  to  the  item  proposed  for  a  com- 
pensatory reduction  before  such  reduc- 
tion was  actually  made,  and  the  State 
Department  would  be  bound  by  the  Com- 
mission's finding.  It  could  make  no  cut 
deeper  than  found  by  the  Commission  as 
the  maximum  that  could  be  made  with- 
out causing  injury. 

COMMZNTAST    ON   THE   BILL 

It  is  clear  that  the  bill  would  do  no 
more  than  carry  out  the  policy  that  has 
been  so  emphatically  enunciated  on 
numerous  official  occasions  by  members 
of  the  executive  branch.  It  would  give 
no  occasion  for  any  legitimate  protest  by 
any  foreign  country  since  it  would  take 
nothing  away  that  had  not  been  agreed 
to  in  advance  in  a  trade  agreement.  A 
foreign  covmtry  could  properly  complain 
only  if  it  had  grounds  for  calling  into 
question  the  procedure  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  soundness  of  its 
findings.  This  it  might  do  through  the 
importing  interests  in  this  country  who 
deal  in  the  product  as  representatives  of 
foreign  exporters  to  this  market.  The 
Federal  courts  would  be  open  to  them. 

There  is  no  implication  in  any  trade 
agreement  that  any  country  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  deliver  its  market  for  any 
Individual  product  to  other  countries 
without  recourse.  On  the  contrary,  the 
trade  agreements  are  to  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous. They  were  sold  to  (he 
American  public  in  that  light. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  quote  Just  a  few 
excerpts  from  official  statements  that 
will  bear  out  what  I  have  said  here.  The 
first  one  is  from  former  President  Roose- 
velt, who  wrote  to  Congress  when  the 
act  was  first  suggested  in  1934: 

The  adjustment  of  ovir  foreign  trade  rela- 
tions must  rest  on  the  premise  of  undertaking 
to  benefit  and  not  to  Injure  such  Interests. 
(See  message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Con- 
gress In  1934.  recommendirg  the  adoption 
of  the  trade  agreements  program  at  its  In- 
ception.) 

President  Truman,  on  March  1.  1948, 
upon  recommending  another  3 -year  ex- 
tension of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, wrote  to  Congress,  as  follows: 

I  assured  the  Congress,  when  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  was  extended 
In  1945,  that  domestic  producers  would  be 
safeguarded  In  the  process  of  expanding 
trade.    That  commitment  has  been  kept. 

President  Eisenhower  in  a  letter  to 
Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  and  read 
by  the  Speaker  on  the  floor  on  the  occa- 
sion of  House  action  on  H.R.  1,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1955,  said:" 

No  American  Industry  will  be  placed  In 
Jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  this  meas- 
ure. Were  we  to  do  so.  we  would  under- 
mine the  ideal  for  which  we  have  made  so 
many  sacrifices  and  are  doing  so  much 
throughout  the  world  to  preserve. 

On  April  25.  1955,  President  Eisen- 
hower again  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject.    At  that  time  he  said: 

Changes  which  would  result  in  th»  threat 
of  serious  Injury  to  industry  or  general  re- 
duction in  employment  would  not  strengthen 
the   economy    of    this    country   or    the   free 


world.  (The  President  was  speaking  of  tariff 
reductions  and  other  trade  bturiers  and  urged 
that  they  be  gradual,  selective,  and  recipro- 
cal. Speech  before  Associated  Press,  AprU  25, 
1955.) 

In  a  speech  delivered  March  27, 1958 — 
State  Department  Bulletin.  Commercial 
Policy  Series  168,  April  4, 1958 — President 
Eisenhower  continued  in  the  same  vein, 
upholding  the  policy  of  24  years'  stand- 
ing: 

So  in  order  to  dispel  honest  doubts  about 
the  reciprocal  trade  legislation's  great  value 
to  the  entire  Nation,  we  should  first  hammer 
home  the  fact  that  the  safeguards  in  the 
law  are  being  strengthened  to  cope  with 
uneven  intipacts  of  Import  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  quotations  from 
two  former  Presidents  and  from  the  pres- 
ent President  of  the  United  States.  The 
statements  are  clear  and  reflect  no 
evasiveness  or  secret  reservations;  and 
therefore  have  all  the  appearance  of 
meaning  what  they  said. 

Other  statements  equally  unambigu- 
ous and  clear  were  made  during  this 
quarter  century  period  by  those  who  were 
directly  in  charge  of  the  law's  adminis- 
tration, and  they  too  said  that  the  pur- 
pose was  to  help  American  industries 
and  not  to  hurt  them;  and  that  if  by 
some  mistake  or  as  a  result  of  an  unfore- 
seen development  an  industry  was  in 
fact  injured  or  threatened  with  serious 
injury  a  sure  remedy  could  be  found  in 
the  escape  clause. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  read  the 
actual  record  under  the  escape  clause  we 
are  driven  to  wonder  how  so  wide  a  gulf 
could  have  developed  between  solemn 
assurances  to  the  public  no  less  than  to 
the  Congress,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ac- 
tual practice  on  the  other.  On  the  rec- 
ord it  is  clear  that  since  the  escape 
clause  first  came  into  use  a  little  over  10 
years  ago,  it  has  been  all  but  nullified  by 
the  President.  Only  from  a  fifth  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  cases  that  have  come  before 
the  Commission  have  culminated  in  a 
partial  or  complete  restoration  of  the 
duty.  The  President  has  failed  to  put 
Into  effect  seven  unanimous  recommen- 
dations of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Of 
some  60  cases  only  10  have  resulted  in 
a  remedy.  These  were  nearly  all  cases 
of  miner  commercial  significance;  and 
in  most  of  the  cases  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  President,  he  diluted  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

This  is  a  far  cry  indeed  from  the  as- 
surances given  to  the  public  over  the 
years  with  the  undoubted  purposes  of 
gaining  and  holding  support  for  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  honesty  In 
government  and  to  fair  dealing  with  the 
producers  and  industries  of  this  coun- 
try that  have  borne  the  brunt  of  import 
competition  to  set  this  record  straight. 

The  present  bills  to  amend  the  escape 
clause  have  this  purpose  and  we  should 
give  them  full  and  hearty  support.  We 
should  support  them  not  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  erasing  a  highly  cjmical  record 
but  as  a  means  of  doing  what  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  telling  the  coimtry 
that  we  have  been  doing  but  that  in  fact 
we  have  not  been  doing;  namely,  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  our  industries 


against  the  injurious  effects  of  tariff  re- 
ductions that  turned  sour  or  will  turn 
sour  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  ask  only  that  the  facts 
be  brought  fully  to  light  and  that  on 
these  facts  the  Members  of  this  House 
Judge  for  themselves.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle question  what  their  response  will  be. 
They  will  be  shocked  at  the  shameful 
disparity  between  solemn  assurances  and 
the  actual  record  of  performance.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  study  the  record, 
both  of  the  official  statements  on  the  es- 
cape clause  and  of  the  results  of  Tariff 
Commission  hearings  of  cases  under  that 
clause.  They  owe  it  to  their  constituents 
to  inform  themselves  of  the  facts  and 
then  to  form  their  Judgment  on  these 
very  moderate  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  confident  that  if 
the  Members  will  do  so  they  will  give 
wholehearted  approval  to  the  bills  that 
would  do  in  fact  what  has  so  long  and 
repeatedly  been  held  before  the  public 
as  the  fundamental  policy  under  the 
trade  agreements  program.  If  we  can- 
not conform  our  official  action  to  what 
is  told  to  the  American  people  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  over  and  over  again 
through  all  means  of  communication, 
then  we  ought  to  say  so  to  the  people. 
As  matters  stand  the  public  has  been 
deceived  by  the  duplicity  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  over  the  past  25  years.  The 
executive  branch  has  not  dared  tell  the 
truth  lest  its  pet  trade  program  go  down 
in  deserved  defeat. 

We  here  with  these  bills  do  not  seek 
defeat  of  this  trade  program,  but  rather 
to  make  it  do  what  the  public  has  been 
told  it  would  do  and  what  the  pi^lic 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  it  would  do. 
namely,  that  it  would  seek  mutual  bene- 
fits for  domestic  and  foreign  interests 
without  doing  serious  injury  tp  our  In- 
dustries and  agriculture.  f 

Instead  of  this  we  have  opened  indus- 
try after  industry  to  disastrous  competi- 
tion from  abroad.  The  only  reason  why 
more  of  these  industries  are  not  com- 
pletely shut  down  Is  that  our  general 
prosperous  situation  has  hidden  the  great 
competitive  advantage  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers enjoy  in  this  market.  Therefore 
the  disaster  that  would  have  been  visited 
upon  ois  by  the  doubledeallng  engaged 
In  by  the  executive  branch  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  trade  program  has 
merely  been  tempered.  It  has  not  been 
disposed  of  and  lurks  in  the  advantage 
of  low  wages  paid  abroad  and  the  in- 
creasing mechanization  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

As  I  said  previously,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  the  85th  Congress  in  extend- 
ing the  Trade  Act  for  4  years  and  leav- 
ing control  over  the  tariff  and  foreign 
trade  in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  did 
not  solve  the  problem.  Evidence  Is 
mounting  every  day  that  additional  in- 
dustries are  being  menaced  by  Imports. 
If  we  are  to  stand  by  our  responsibilities 
we  must  indeed  respond  to  this  threat 
as  well  as  to  the  problem  of  import  com- 
petition that  has  already  developed  and 
has  been  visiting  distress  upon  our  Indus- 
try and  labor. 

I  shall  be  happy  now  to  yield  time  to 
other  Members  who  may  wish  to  ex- 
press their  views  at  this  time. 
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I  desire  to  call  on  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Tboiuon]  for  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  that 
has  been  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailkt]  and 
explained  by  him,  I  wish  to  endorse  what 
he  has  said. 

I  am  tempted  to  at  this  time  discuss 
how  this  has  affected  the  industries,  ag- 
riculture. Jobs  and  expansion  of  my  State 
of  Wyoming  and  the  West  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar.  I  am  further  tempt- 
ed to  set  forth  how  this  has  with  in- 
creasing seriousness  affected  the  Jobs 
available  to  American  workingmen  and 
the  future  of  their  families. 

At  the  proper  time  in  this  session  of 
Congress  I  expect  to  do  this.  Right  now 
I  think  it  best  to  emphasize  the  history 
of  this  and  what  we  and  all  Americans 
had  a  right  to  expect  of  the  Executive. 

I  too  have  been  impressed  by  the  gulf 
that  has  separated  practice  from 
preachment  in  administration  of  the 
trade  agreements  program,  particularly 
the  escape  clause. 

I  also  agree  that  the  85th  Congress 
did  not  produce  a  splution  to  the  grow- 
ing import  problem.  By  passing  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  with  a  4-year 
extension  I  hope  the  impression  was  rifot 
given  Uiat  this  subject  should  now  be 
left  to  Ue  faUow  for  4  years.  Since  the 
problem  to  which  many  of  us  addressed 
ourselves  in  1958  is  still  here,  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  start  once  more  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  introduction  of  new  bills  here  Is 
a  very  heartening  sign  that  the  suction 
of  the  85th  Congress  is  not  regarded  as 
foreclosing  the  possibility  of  enacting 
desirable  legislation  within  the  4-year 
interval.  In  fact,  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
thing  that  we  should  seek  legislation 
that  Is  not  a  part  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act.  We  can.  imder 
these  circimistances,  consider  modifica- 
tion of  the  act  without  being  bedeviled 
by  the  accusation  that  all  who  would 
amend  the  act  are  really  bent  on  killing 
the  acts  extension.  It  has  long  been 
true  that  many  who  supported  amend- 
ments to  the  act  were  not  seeking  to 
prevent  its  extension.  Nevertheless  they 
were  constantly  accused  of  such  intent 
by  those  who  wanted  no  change  in  the 
law  or  wanted  to  eliminate  or  weaken 
even  the  few  safeguards  that  it  contains. 
All  efforts  to  amend,  they  said,  were  but 
disguised  efforts  to  kilL 

Therefore,  I  think  It  Is  really  more 
conducive  to  a  more  objective  approach 
to  the  question  of  amendment  when  the 
extension  of  the  whole  act  is  not  the 
Issue.  There  can  then  be  no  confusion 
about  the  purpose  of  proposed  amend- 
ments. It  will  be  clear  that  the  life 
of  the  act  itself  is  not  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  also  been  greatly 
impressed  by  the  statements  of  the  three 
Presidents  and  other  executive  ofBcials  to 
the  effect  that  it  Is  no  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  trade  agreemerts  program  to 
injure  our  industry,  our  agriculture,  or 
our  workers.  Tho«en4leman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailtt]  has  given  some 
prime  examples  of  the  Presidential  ex- 
pressions on  this  subject.  There  are 
other  equally  official  and  definite  state- 


ments that  can  be  quoted.  I  have  seen 
some  that  sound  very  convincing;  and 
if  those  who  spoke  these  words  did  not 
mean  them,  then  something  is  wrong 
with  their  idea  of  statecraft  and  gov- 
ernment. We  are  forced  to  believe  that 
the  statements  were  made  in  all  sincer- 
ity. I  shall  give  only  a  few  quotations, 
but  assure  you  that  many  more  of  the 
same  kind  can  be  suppUed. 

Former  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Cordell  Hull,  was  the  first  wit- 
ness who  appeared  before  a  congression- 
al committee  in  1934  to  seek  enactment  of 
the  trade  agreements  program.  When 
he  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  this  House,  where 
the  legislation  was  initiated,  he  said: 

But  In  any  event,  whatever  our  Govern- 
ment may  do  In  negotiating  reciprocal  trade 
arrangements,  it  will  first  see  to  it  that 
they  are  mutuaUy  profitable  and  that  they 
are  not  negotiated  in  a  way  that  would  re- 
sult In  lnjvu7  or  hurt  to  our  own  country. 

This  statement  may  be  found  on  page 
23  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  March  1934. 

Now.  it  might  be  said  that  Secretary 
Hull  was  speaking  of  injury  to  the  coim- 
try rather  than  injury  to  a  particular  in- 
dustry or  those  employed  in  that  indus- 
try, and  that  is  true.  However,  on  the 
next  page  of  the  testimony  he  became 
very  explicit  and  said: 

But  our  purpose  Is  to  make  a  beginning 
by  picking  out  one  Item  very  carefully  here, 
another  commodity  over  there  very  carefully, 
which,  as  is  said,  can  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
Interchange  in  a  mutually  profitable  way. 
so  that  Instead  of  anybody  being  injured,  the 
American  people  would  be  helped. 

The  Secretary  emphasized  the  care 
that  would  be  exercised  in  selecting  the 
articles  on  which  the  duty  would  be  re- 
duced. But  why  be  so  very  careful? 
Obviously  because  it  was  the  purpose  to 
make  mutually  profitable  arrangements 
without  injuring  anybody,  as  the  Secre- 
tary said.  There  would  have  been  no 
need  for  such  gre^.t  care  if  the  policy 
under  which  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  to  be  administered  had  been  one  of 
indifference  to  injury.  On  the  surface 
at  least  and  as  driven  home  in  statement 
after  statement  to  the  cuntry,  the 
policy,  however,  was  not  one  of  indif- 
ference. 

In  1934  Francis  B.  Sasrre  was  Assistant 
Secretar"  of  State  and  he  was  to  be  in 
Immediate  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  if  it  was 
passed.  He  also  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
expressed  himself  on  the  question  of 
injury. 

We  are  proposing — 

He  said— page  342  of  the  1934  hear- 
ings— 

that  •  •  •  while  enhancing  general  pros- 
perity Is  not  going  to  be  unduly  Injurious  to 
any  individual  Industry. 

What  did  Mr.  Sayre  mean?  Evidently 
he  was  saying  that  it  was  not  the  policy 
to  seek  advancement  of  the  general  pros- 
perity at  the  price  of  undue  Injury  to  any 
Individual  Industry.  And  what  did  he 
mean  by  "unduly  Injurious"?  Evidently 
he  did  not  contemplate  ruining  or  de- 
stroying any  Industry.    When  later  the 


escape  clause  was  adopted  the  word 
"serious"  was  used  to  modify  the  word 
"injury"  and  it  may  be  assmned  that 
undue  injury  would  be  the  same  as  seri- 
ous injury;  and  when  in  1951  Congress 
passed  the  escape  clause  amendmert  it 
adopted  tlie  term  "serious  injury"  as  it 
had  already  been  used  in  the  clause  when 
it  existed  in  the  form  of  an  Executive 
order  from  1947  to  1951. 

It  seems  clear  enough  that  both  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  who  was  to  administer 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  after  its  pas- 
sage, stood  four  square  for  the  exercise 
of  great  caution  to  see  to  it  that  no  seri- 
ous injury  was  to  be  visited  uix>n  any 
American  industry  as  a  means  of  bene- 
fiting other  industries  through  tariff 
reductions. 

In  making  these  statements  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  in  which  tariff 
legislation  must  originate,  these  high 
officials  were  speaking  to  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  and  also  to  the  American  people. 
Their  words,  therefore,  carried  the 
weight  of  official  expression  of  policy 
and  represented  a  pledge  of  honor. 
These  assurances  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  escape  clause  which  was  later  to  be 
devised  to  carry  out  the  policy. 

I  want  the  American  people  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  cared  for — 

Continued  Mr.  Sayre — 

The  State  Department  has  that  matter  In 
very  careful  consideration  and  is  trying  to  see 
whether  It  is  possible  to  work  out  some  kind 
of  an  arrangement  which  wlU  not  prove  in- 
jurious to  American  producers. 

Again,  he  said  a  little  later  In  the  same 
hearings: 

The  State  Department  exists,  in  my  con- 
ception, to  promote  American  Interests,  not 
to  Injiire  them. 

The  Honorable  Robert  L.  Doughton, 
of  North  Carolina,  was  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  said — 
page  469  of  the  1934  hearings: 

The  Impression  seems  to  be  that  the  Pres- 
ident •  •  •  would  Just  go  in  and  barter 
away,  or  as  some  others  say.  obliterate 
American  Industry. 

Now.  do  you  not  have  confidence  enough 
•  •  •  In  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  agencies  at  his  command,  to  work 
out  this  legislation  •  •  •  without  injury  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  and 
American  Indxistry? 

These  words  from  Mr.  Doughton  make 
It  clear  that  he  agreed  with  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  and  Assistant  Secretary  Sasrre. 

The  policy  of  no  serious  injury  to 
American  industry  or  business  was  car- 
ried forward  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  hearings  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  bill  were  held  there  during 
April  and  M&y  1934.  Secretary  Hull 
spoke  as  follows — ^page  16  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

That  Is  the  point  I  make  about  it.  and  the 
last  thing  that  the  President  would  want  to 
do  would  be  to  injure  business. 

This  language  is  plain  mough;  and 
the  assurance  it  contains  to  be  straight 
from  the  shoulder  and  free  of  any  intent 
to  deceive. 

A  little  further  on  the  Secretary  vir- 
tually threw  up  his  hands  at  the  very 
notion  that  any  intent  existed  to  hurt 
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American  Industry.  Said  he — page  23 
of  the  hearings.  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. April.  May  1934: 

If  you  want  to  reject  tbla  proposal,  on 
the  speculative  poeslblllty  that  somebody 
will  purposely  injure  another,  why,  of  coxirse, 
that  l8  not  for  me  to  comment  on. 

On  this  occasion  Assistant  Secretary 
Sayre  was  even  more  emphatic  than 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  said — page  72  of 
the  Senate  hearings: 

I  know  it  \b  not  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  present  President,  nor  of  any  member  of 
the  administration,  to  go  out  and  wreck 
Industries.  I  think  It  Is  perfectly  chimerical 
to  suppose  that  the  President,  or  anyone  with 
the  responsibility  of  acting  under  the  au- 
thority which  we  hope  you  gentlemen  will 
give  us  under  this  bill.  Is  going  to  set  out  to 
wreck  industries.    Not  for  a  moment. 

Here  It  was  made  clear  that  not  only 
the  President  was  of  no  mind  to  wreck 
any  domestic  Industry  but  no  member 
of  the  administration  or  anyone  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  law  for  the 
enactment  of  which  the  plea  was  made. 

Under  further  questioning  Mr.  Sayre 
became  very  explicit.  He  no  longer 
spoke  In  the  extreme  terms  of  "wrecking 
industries"  which,  of  course,  he  knew  no 
President  would  consciously  accede  to. 
He  once  more  explained  the  care  that 
would  be  taken  in  administering  the  act. 
These  were  his  words — page  78,  Senate 
hearings: 

It  Is  a  proceeding  which  will  mean  find- 
ing bargains  which  will  prove  to  advantage 
to  foreign  trade,  without  undue  Injury  to 
American  producers. 

He  added  that  "those  responsible  for 
this  program  will  have  a  real  problem  of 
finding  Just  how  trade  can  be  increased, 
without  undue  Injury  to  American  pro- 
ducers." But.  said  Mr.  Sayre,  he  had 
studied  the  problem  enough  himself  to 
be  convinced  that  we  could  secure  sub- 
stantial increase  of  foreign  trade  with- 
out injury. 

A  clearer  statement  of  policy  and  pur- 
pose could  hardly  have  been  made  than 
these  words  of  Mr.  Sayre — same  page  of 
the  Senate  hearings : 

Tbe  object  Is  to  Increase  our  exports  with- 
out increasing  those  kinds  of  imports  which 
will  work  iindue  injury  to  American  do- 
mestic producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  sentiments  and  pol- 
icies were  Indeed  later  woven  into  an 
Executive  order — 1947 — which  became 
known  as  the  Escape  Clause.  This  was 
to  be  the  vehicle  that  would  give  sub- 
stance and  body  to  the  no-injury  policy. 
Pour  years  after  that— 1951 — Congress 
Itself  adopted  a  modified  Escape  Clause 
to  assure  domestic  industries  that  had 
been  seriously  injured  by  imports  or 
threatened  with  such  injury  that  they 
would  be  given  relief.  This  legislative 
action  was  in  keeping  with  the  policy 
expressed  by  the  various  executive 
spokesmen  who  had  apipeared  before 
Congressional  committees  time  after 
time  repeating  the  policy  first  enunciated 
by  Cordell  Hull  and  Francis  Sayre.  quoted 
herein.  These  two  State  Department 
officials.  In  turn,  were  echoing  the  policy 
already  expressed  by  President  Roose- 
velt when  he  sent  the  trade  agreements 
message  to  Congress,  and  quoted  from 


Just  now  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailet]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  must  In- 
evitably arise  how  the  great  discrepancy 
between  avowed  policy  and  practice  that 
has  been  noted  could  have  come  about. 
It  has  been  said  here  and  there  that 
Congress  itself  was  at  fault;  that  It 
handed  over  its  responsibility  to  the 
State  Department,  through  the  Presi- 
dent, and  w£i3  glad  to  be  rid  of  its  func- 
tion of  making  the  tariff,  and  that  this 
delegation  of  power  was  justifiable. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deal  in  the  Constitu- 
tional aspects  of  this  question  other  than 
to  say  that  Congress  in  any  case  cannot 
transfer  its  function  to  the  executive  and 
leave  on  the  doorstepw  of  the  White 
House  a  given  responsibility  simply  be- 
cause it  Itself  does  not  wish  to  be 
bothered. 

The  fact  in  any  case  Is  that  after  ob- 
serving the  course  taken  by  the  State  De- 
partment over  a  period  of  17  years  Con- 
gress did  pass  the  escar>e-clause  legisla- 
tion. Since  a  similar  clause  was  written 
into  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade — GATT — no  less  than  into 
the  Executive  order  of  1947,  already 
mentioned,  it  was  clear  that  Congress 
had  some  reason  for  legislation;  and,  in- 
deed, it  did.  It  changed  the  escape 
clause  in  some  important  respects  and 
added  to  it  definite  criteria  of  injury  as 
a  guide  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

This  action  certainly  did  not  spell  con- 
gressional indifference  to  what  was  going 
on  under  the  escape  clause. 

Subsequently.  Congress  amended  the 
clause  several  more  times  to  make 
doubly  sure  that  any  industry  threat- 
ened with  or  actually  suffering  severe  in- 
jury from  Imports  as  a  result  of  a  trade 
agreement  concession  would  have  a  rem- 
edy. This  was  no  more  than  Insisting 
that  the  executive  branch  practice  what 
it  so  solemnly  and  extensively  preached. 

Yet,  no  visible  change  In  the  Presiden- 
tial di^osition  of  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommendations under  the  escape  clause 
was  noticeable.  It  became  obvious  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  was  as  thoroughly 
disregarded  by  the  Executive  as  were  its 
own  assurances  to  the  American  people. 
The  State  Department,  In  effect,  took  the 
bit  into  its  own  teeth  and  operated  as  If 
It  had  sole  jurisdiction  in  the  regulation 
of  our  foreign  commerce.  It  advised  the 
President  against  proclaiming  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  and  the 
results  have  reflected  the  IDepartmenfs 
influence.  The  gravitation  of  trade 
agreements  administration  into  the 
hands  of  State  Department  personnel, 
more  than  anything  else,  no  doubt  ac- 
coimted  for  the  wide  split  between  prac- 
tice and  avowed  policy. 

This  ugly  situation  can  no  longer  be 
hidden.  Import  competition  is  spread- 
ing and  confronting  different  industries 
and  the  jobs  for  American  workers  with 
serious  problems  of  survlvaL  A  solution 
is  essential  to  the  domestic  economic  ex- 
pansion that  nearly  everyone  points  to  as 
necessary  If  we  are  to  find  employment 
for  the  growing  number  of  workers  In 
this  country. 

At  the  same  time,  our  Industry  and 
agriculture  Is  finding  It  more  difficult  to 
compete  In  exports  with  other  countries, 
smd  more  and  more  of  our  Industries  are 


finding  it  necessary  to  establish  them- 
selves overseas.  Investing  in  plants  abroad 
as  a  means  of  tapping  lower  wages,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  leaving  home  commu- 
nities in  this  country,  stranded  and  by> 
passed,  to  suffer  from  unemplojrment  and 
economic  decay. 

Even  our  huge  mass-production  indus- 
tries are  beginning  to  Issue  outcries 
against  the  competitive  situation  In  im- 
ports and  exports.  The  automobile, 
steel,  and  electrical-equipment  industries 
are  finding  that  even  their  mass-produc- 
tion processes  and  the  labor-saving  de- 
vices that  are  supposed  to  lower  their 
unit  costs  are  no  longer  equal  to  the 
competitive  onslaught  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  obvious  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  we  cannot 
look  to  the  executive  branch  for  leading 
the  way.  The  fact  Is  that  It  is  largely 
the  executive  practices  In  this  field  that 
are  responsible  for  the  present  highly 
unsatisfactory  situation.  What  is  needed 
Is  a  way  of  bringing  that  branch  to  do 
what  it  has  been  telling  the  Congress 
and  the  people  that  It  was  doing. 

The  bill  explained  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  is  the  least  that  can 
he  offered  to  correct  a  situation  that 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop in  the  first  place.  I  am  for  it;  I 
have  Introduced  the  bill  myself  and 
plead  with  this  Congress  that  It  rise  to 
its  responsibility  and  pull  away  from 
the  mistaken  path  beaten  by  the  State 
Department  in  its  delivery  of  our  indus- 
tries and  the  jobs  of  American  workers 
into  the  hands  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

I  fervently  hope  that  every  Member 
will  take  another  look  at  this  situation 
and  reach  a  judgment  on  the  basis  cf  the 
record.  I  sincerely  believe  that  If  they 
do  so  we  will  legislate  in  accordance  with 
the  new  bill,  and  that  we  will  do  so  in 
the  present  Congress.  Surely  the  4-year 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
last  year  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  the 
effect  of  closing  the  doors  of  the  present 
Congress  to  trade  legislation  so  long  as 
there  is  a  need  for  it.  This  need,  indeed, 
is  pressing,  and  I  feel  sure  that  this 
House  will  not  sidestep  its  responsibility. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  now  yield  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla 
[Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that  there 
Is  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
way  In  which  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram has  been  administered.  Many  of 
us  have  long  been  aware  of  this;  many  of 
us  have  felt  it;  but  It  was  not  so  easy 
to  put  a  finger  on  the  spot  and  say 
"this  is  where  the  trouble  lies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  nofw 
foimd  not  only  a  clue  but  the  whole 
of  the  culprit.  Some  reviews  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  trade  agreements  program 
have  thrown  a  revealing  light  on  the 
subject.  A  number  of  excerpts  and 
quotes  from  our  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  State  on  the  trade  agreements 
poUcy  have  already  been  given  this 
afternoon.  It  is  almost  unbelievable 
that  so  cynical  a  record  could  have  been 
made. 
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The  result  Is  an  example  of  what  can 
happen  when  a  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  that  is  responsible  for  carrying  out 
a  function  under  the  Constitution  hands 
it  to  another  branch  for  execution.  We 
have  seen  here  this  afternoon  how  the 
actual  pnu;tlces  under  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  could  hardly  be  recog- 
nized as  the  same  program  at  the  one 
described  in  the  ofllcisd  statements  of 
poUcy  that  have  been  made  by  the  White 
House,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
others.  What  has  been  said  Is  one  thing. 
What  has  been  done  is  something  very 
different,  bearing  little  visible  relation- 
ship to  what  has  been  professed.  This, 
to  say  the  least,  is  a  sorry  and  humlllat- 
inc;  state  of  affairs. 

It  has  only  been  In  the  past  several 
years  of  the  period  since  1934  that  in- 
terest In  Import  competition  began  to 
spread  and  to  arouse  alarm.  Our  larger 
industries  had  appeared  to  be  immune  to 
the  undercutting  power  of  such  competi- 
tion. They  had  the  advantage,  remem- 
ber, of  mass  production,  of  advanced 
mechanization,  and  even  automation.  It 
made  little  difference,  it  was  said,  that 
these  Industries,  such  as  steel,  automo- 
biles, and  electrical  equipment,  paid 
wages  anywhere  from  3  to  5  or  10  times 
as  high  as  those  prevailing  In  other  coim- 
tries.  It  was  claimed  that  our  higher 
productivity  per  man  would  take  care  of 
that,  and  that  we  had  greatly  outdis- 
tanced the  rest  of  the  world  with  oiu: 
technology  and  Industrial  know-how. 

Well,  that  is  what  some  of  the  econ- 
omists said.  But  when  the  first  Russian 
satellite  was  fired  in  October  1937  they 
began  to  feel  a  slight  tremor  of  uneasi- 
ness. Perhaps  we  were  not  quite  as  In- 
vulnerable technologically  and  Indus- 
trially as  we  had  been  told  we  were.  If 
the  Russians  could  challenge  us  In  the 
scientific  world  was  it  not  poesible  that 
other  industrial  ooimtrles  might  develop 
the  skill  and  the  productivity  that  would 
challenge  our  Industrial  supremacy? 
Might  not  this  challenge  come  all  the 
sooner  because  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  form  of  modem  Industrial  and 
other  machinery  that  we  had  in  recent 
years  shipped  abroad?  Add  to  this  the 
thousands  of  productivity  teams  that 
were  sent  to  visit  and  study  our  fac- 
tories, and  we  could  guess  that  our  in- 
dustrial lead  was  possibly  as  vulnerable 
as  was  oar  lecul  in  the  military  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  many  years 
when  we  were  busy  tearing  down  our 
tariffs  we  overlooked  several  economic 
forces  that  were  making  us  more  vul- 
nerable to  imports.  We  leveled  our  price 
structure  and  costs  upward  without  a 
thought  about  what  would  happen  when 
the  chickens  came  home  to  roost.  Now 
even  the  great  mass  production  indus- 
tries are  finding  tiie  pressure  of  import 
competition  Increasing  at  home  while 
facing  ever  greater  difficulty  in  exporting 
to  other  oovmtries.  Smaller  industries 
by  the  score  are  finding  It  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  hold  their  accustomed  share  of 
the  domestic  market.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  those  who  would  encourage 
greater  private  foreign  Investments. 
This  can  only  mean  that  the  poten- 
tial expanded  employment  whldi  is  so 
sorely  needed  at  home  will  take  place 
elsewhere,  rather  than  here.    Our  labor 


force  win  not  be  absorbed  as  It  other- 
wise would  be.  Plant  expansion  that 
would  give  work  to  thousands  of  our 
building  trades  workers  will  be  damp- 
ened down.  The  Industries  that  would 
supply  the  materials  for  the  greater  ex- 
pansion will  find  their  market  pinched 
by  that  much.  Labor,  in  particular, 
would  be  bypassed  in  favor  of  more  em- 
ployment abroad. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  need,  not  further 
tariff  reductions  that  will  make  us  more 
vulnerable,  but  a  proper  remedy 
against  injury,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
planted  in  previous  tariff  reductions. 
This  does  not  call  for  any  general  tariff 
increase.  Nobody  suggests  such  a  course. 
It  does  mean  giving  reality  to  the  words 
of  those  who  seemingly  so  faithfully 
promised  that  none  of  our  industries 
would  be  unduly  injured  by  the  trade 
agreements  program. 

The  bills  that  have  been  Introduced 
were  designed  to  do  Just  that.  I  have 
joined  with  other  House  Members  in  in- 
troducing and  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. While  their  effects  wotdd  be  to 
restore  to  Congress  its  authority  over  the 
tariff  and  trade,  they  would  not  bring 
the  tariff  writing  process  back  to  Con- 
gress. This  would  be  left  to  the  Tariff 
Commlslson.  No  more  would  Congress 
be  asked  to  write  tariff  rates  than  it 
now  sets  railroad  and  public  utility 
rates.  Rate  adjustment  would  fall  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  within  set  limits 
and  would  be  carried  out  under  the  es- 
cape clause,  case  by  case,  as  the  need 
arose. 

If  the  past  Is  any  guide,  the  adjust- 
ments would  not  come  rapiJdly;  for  even 
if  all  the  Tariff  Commission  recommen- 
dations of  the  past  10  years  had  been 
promulgated,  only  a  small  part  of  our 
trade  would  have  been  affected.  A 
study  of  Tariff  Commission  recommen- 
dations will  show  that  in  many  instances 
the  Commission  has.  moreover,  recom- 
mended only  a  partial  restoration  of  the 
duty  to  its  previoiis  leveL  It  will  also 
show  that  the  Commission  has  failed  to 
find  serious  Injury  in  about  half  the 
cases  brought  before  it.  There  need  be 
no  fear,  therefore,  that  passage  of  the 
present  bill  would  lead  to  any  great  in- 
crease In  our  tariff  rates.  Our  trade  as 
a  whole  woiild  not  be  greatly  restricted. 
In  fact,  if  we  placed  import  competition 
on  a  fair  basis,  our  trade  would  Increase 
in  the  long  run.  Fair  competition  In 
the  home  market  has  led  to  more  trade 
than  we  woiUd  enjoy  if  cutthroat  com- 
petition were  the  rule.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  it  would  not  have  the  same  ef- 
fect in  foreign  trade. 

B(r.  Speaker,  we  cannot  much  longer 
continue  to  build  UP  Industry  abroad,  in 
view  of  the  lower  wages  paid  in  other 
countries,  while  at  the  same  time  our 
coets  continue  to  rise,  without  courting 
economic  disaster.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  applaud  greater  industrial  effi- 
ciency abroad  as  well  as  greater  indus- 
trialization and  a  rising  standard  of 
Uving;  but  these  goals  do  not  call  upon 
us  to  handicap  oiu-selves.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  expose  our  producers  to  com- 
petition that  they  cannot  meet  in  order 
to  hdp  other  countries.  To  assume  that 
this  is  necessary  represents  false  eco- 
nomics, and  belles  the  benefits  of  our 


many  laws  that  sedc  to  place  our  own 
interstate  commerce  on  a  basis  of  fair 
competition.  Not  least  of  these  are  our 
minimum  wage  laws  that  are  designed  to 
protect  the  employers  who  pay  fair 
wages  against  the  competition  of  those 
who  would  depress  wages,  as  a  means 
of  gaining  a  competitive  advantage. 
We  have  also  taken  steps  to  protect  the 
American  wage  standard  by  preventing 
an  influx  of  workers  from  abroad.  Our 
restrictive  Immigration  laws  were  to  a 
great  degree  designed  for  that  very 
purpose. 

The  effect  of  these  various  laws,  in- 
cluding our  farm  price  support  program 
and  obligatory  collective  bargaining, 
have  set  us  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  a  plateau,  ctmipetitively  speak- 
ing. Already  many  of  our  exports  are 
highly  subsidized  as  a  means  of  moving 
ova  goods  into  world  markets.  The 
whole  process  has  caught  up  with  itself. 
Now  we  must  either  lower  this  plateau 
or  be  prepared  to  defend  It  where  it 
needs  It.  against  undermining  competi- 
tion from  the  outside. 

This  is  simple  commonsense.  It  is  the 
kind  of  sense  expressed  by  the  many 
official  Government  witnesses  who  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years  have  come  before 
our  committees  and  testified  that  it  was 
not  the  purpose  of  the  trade  agreements 
program  to  wreck  or  hurt  our  industries, 
but  to  set  up  a  carefully  worked  out  pro- 
gram that  would  be  mutually  beneficial. 
There  is  nothing  mutually  beneficial 
when  our  producers  are  sacrificed  for 
what  President  Roosevelt  called  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  foreign  markets. 

In  1943  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  in  an  appearance  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Cwnmlttee  on  April  12 
spoke  very  sensibly,  and  sought  to  allay 
fears  of  what  would  happen  if  we  con- 
tinued indefinitely  to  reduce  our  tariffs. 
He  said— page  17  of  the  hearings: 

Every  precaution  is  provided  in  advance  to 
take  care  of  any  unexpected  development 
that  might  be  Injurtovis  or  materlaUy  hurt- 
ful to  any  of  our  IndustrleB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  live  with  a  trade 
program  the  carrying  out  of  which  actu- 
ally conformed  to  these  words  of  Mr. 
HulL  Unfortunately  these  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  were  not  in  fact 
honored. 

No  wonder  that  the  American  people 
were  sold  on  the  trade  agre^nents  pro- 
gram when  they  read  of  such  solemn 
assurances  that  nothing  would  be  done 
"that  might  be  Injurious  or  materially 
hurtful  to  any  cA  our  industries";  or  that 
any  unexpected  developments  in  that 
direction  would  be  taken  care  of  in 
advance. 

But  what  a  difference  between  what 
Mr.  Hull  promised  and  what  was  lata: 
delivered  when  the  imexpected  develop- 
ments did  turn  up  and  became  materially 
hurtfid  to  our  Industries. 

Mr.  Hull  was  strongly  backstopped  by 
Mr.  Sayre.  his  assistant,  as  late  as  1943 
or  after  9  years  of  the  trade  agreements 
program.  Also  testifying  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr. 
Sayre  on  April  15,  1943.  said: 

We  ooQsider  that  our  mandate  la  only  the 
granting  of  such  concessions  as  can  be  don* 
without  Injuring  domestic  producers. 
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What  would  anyone  be  led  to  think 
after  listening  to  or  reading  these  words 
of  the  man  who  had  for  a  number  of 
years  been  in  direct  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  trade  agreements 
program  In  the  Department  of  State? 
Were  these  statements  meant  to  deceive 
the  Congress  and  the  people  or  were 
they  sincere? 

"It  isn't  a  matter  of  theory,"  said  Mr. 
Sayre,  speaking,  of  course,  with  the  full 
approval  of  Mr.  Hull  and  expressing 
ofBclal  policy.  Not  a  matter  of  theory 
at  all,  he  said,  and  continued : 

It  Is  •  matter  of  practical  hardheaded, 
brasfl-tack  determination  of  "Can  we  In- 
crease American  exports  without  xmduly 
Injuring  American  producers?" 

Again,  Mr.  Sayre  said — page  245  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings — 
speaking  about  negotiations  with  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa: 

We  nin  there  Into  various  competitive 
goods.  It  is  a  difficult  problem.  We  are  not 
going  to  go  ahead  unless  we  find  a  way  of 
doing  so  without  injuring  American 
producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  could  anyone  sitting 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at 
the  time  have  doubted  what  the  inten- 
tions of  the  State  Department  were?  It 
seems  Incredible  that  the  policy  could 
have  been  anything  other  than  what 
the  quotations  express. 

During  the  war  period  there  was  really 
no  occasion  to  test  the  policy  so  vigor- 
ously set  forth  by  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr. 
Sayre  over  a  period  of  10  years;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  what  that  policy 
was. 

The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  also  testified  In  1943.  In  a 
statement  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  supported  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others.  He  said— page  312  of  the  hear- 
ings— that  while  the  men  who  work  on 
the  trade  agreements  program  are  not 
Infallible  there  should  be  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  responsible  and 
their  decisions  wise.  Then  he  added 
something  that  Is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  dispute  that  has  raged  In  recent 
years  about  the  escape  clause: 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  ample  opportunity, 
tmder  the  program,  to  deal  with  situations 
not  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations 
and  to  remedy  any  mistakes  that  may  be 
made. 

What.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  In  actual  prac- 
tice become  of  this  "ample  opportunity" 
to  remedy  any  mistake  that  might  be 
made? 

What,  Indeed,  has  become  of  the  whole 
policy  under  the  guise  of  which  the  trade 
program  was  ^  sold  to  the  American 
people? 

Has  that  policy  changed?  If  It  has  not 
changed,  then  what  may  be  said  of  Its 
execution? 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  nm  a  test 
that  will  go  backward  beyond  1950  be- 
cause the  escape  clause  did  not  become 
very  active  as  a  remedy  against  Injury 
before  that  time.  To  be  sure.  In  1948 
Mr.  William  L.  Clayton,  a  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  said  of  the  escape 
clause  as  it  existed  at  that  time: 

Part  X  of  the  ExecutlTe  order  provides  for 
the  so-called   escape  clause.    That  is  very 


simple,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  one  that 
is  very  workable  and  very  effective  for  the 
piupose  for  which  it  was  adopted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  submit,  ISr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  opinion 
that  is  a  very  effective  meaxis  of  giving  relief 
to  producers  who  have  been  injured  or  who 
are  able  to  show  that  they  are  seriously 
threatened  with  injiu^r. 

This  testimony  was  given  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — pages 
41ft-417  of  the  hearings — by  the  man  who 
had  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Sayre  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  program. 

Nineteen  hundred  forty-eight  was  too 
early  to  Judge  the  escape  clause;  but 
the  evidence  is  incontrovertible  that  it 
was  still  the  policy,  as  expressed  by  the 
man  who  spoke  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  subject,  that  is,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, not  to  injure  American  producers 
and  to  give  them  a  remedy  should  in- 
jury nevertheless  occur. 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  we  come  on  down 
to  more  recent  years  ^e  will  find  that 
the  policy  enunciated  by  President 
Roosevelt,  Messrs.  Hull,  Sayre,  and  Clay- 
ton continued  to  be  adhered  to  by  the 
subsequent  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of 
State  and  other  executive  ofBcials,  from 
1950  to  date.  However,  since  1950  the 
escape  clause  was  more  frequently  re- 
sorted to  and  it  was  with  the  advent  of 
the  escape  clause  actions  that  the  diver- 
gence between  professed  policy  and  prac- 
tice began  to  assert  Itself. 

I  have  quoted  enough  and  shall  leave  it 
to  others  to  complete  the  record. 

I  am  completely  satisfied  that  there  is 
a  solid  foundation  in  the  asserted  execu- 
tive trade  agrements  policy  to  Justify 
fully  and  to  support  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  legislation.  If  it  is 
contrary  to  that  policy  to  expose  do- 
mestic producers  to  serious  Injury  as 
a  result  of  the  trade  agrements  pro- 
gram— and  who  can  doubt  it  after  read- 
ing the  record? — if  that  Is  the  policy  that 
has  been  advertised  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  as  it  has,  then  it  is  surely  in  order 
to  carry  it  out  by  appropriate  legislation; 
and  that  Is  what  the  new  bill  or  bills 
would  do. 

I   for   one  find  myself  In   thorough 
agreement  with   the   proposed  legisla- 
tion and  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  trade  agreements  program, 
first  enacted  in  1934.  hiis  now  been  in 
force  almost  25  years.  In  1958  our  ex- 
ports dropped  approximately  19  percent 
from  their  high  point  of  $19.5  billion  in 
1957.  At  the  same  time  our  imports 
fell  much  less  or  something  over  5  per- 
cent. But  for  the  heavy  subsidy  of  our 
exports  our  sales  abroad  would  unques- 
tionably have  declined  even  more 
sharply. 

It  Is  becoming  clear  now  for  all  to  see 
what  many  of  us  foresaw  as  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  trade  and  other  policies 
that  we  have  pursued  since  the  end  of 
World  War  XL  These  policies  have  made 
of  oiu:  economy  a  sitting  target  for  ex- 


porters of  other  countries.  There  was  a 
time  when  our  high  labor  and  other  costs 
were  not  so  much  of  a  handicap  because 
our  system  of  mass  production  resulted 
in  lower  unit  costs  in  many  industries 
than  were  enjoyed  in  other  countries 
despite  their  much  lower  wage  rates. 
During  the  past  10  years  this  advantage 
has  been  slowly  but  surely  slipping  away. 
This  result  should  have  been  antici- 
pated: but  we  insisted  on  continuing  the 
course  of  further  tariff  reductions  even 
as  we  became  competitively  weaker  in 
foreign  trade.  We  helped  build  up  the 
industries  of  other  countries  through 
distribution  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
among  our  competitors  in  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  have  done  well 
to  help  the  war-torn  countries  get  biack 
on  their  feet.  It  is  heartening  to  know, 
for  example,  that  European  production 
is  far  ahead  of  Its  1938  level. 

In  international  affairs  gratitude  has 
been  a  scarce  commodity.  What  we  do 
have  a  right  to  expect  after  our  far- 
flung  foreign -aid  extension  is  the  free- 
dom to  look  after  ourselves  and  our  econ- 
omy in  the  light  of  new  developments 
and  vast  changes,  such  as  those  that 
have  occurred  in  the  past  decade.  We 
have  managed  badly.  Today  It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  us  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  results  of  the  unforeseen  de- 
velopments cited  in  the  escape  clause  in 
our  trade  agreements.  We  cannot  take 
corrective  action  without  bringing  down 
upon  us  a  barrage  of  protests  from  the 
countries  that  we  have  helped  back  to 
their  feet  and  to  the  highest  level  of 
prosperity  in  their  history.  In  great 
part  this  is  the  fault  of  our  postwar 
policies.  Foreign  countries  have  learned 
that  a  sharp  protest  is  usually  sxifflcient 
to  bring  us  to  heel  and  to  cause  us  to 
beat  a  retreat. 

The  question  has  been  posed  how  it 
could  come  to  pass  that  a  policy  that 
has  been  so  thoroughly  sold  to  Congress 
and  to  the  people  as  hsis  the  assurance 
that  the  trade-agreements  program 
would  not  seriously  hurt  any  American 
Industry  could  have  become  the  hollow 
sham  that  it  Is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  happened  because  the 
State  Department  In  pursuit  of  a  i>olIey 
of  international  planning  and  reshaping 
of  the  world  economy  succeeded  In  bind- 
ing this  country  In  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  a  course  of 
action  that  contemplated  the  surrender 
of  our  economic  sovereignty  to  an  Inter- 
national trade  organization.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  agreement  were 
directly  at  odds  with  the  Presidential 
assurances  and  the  statements  of  suc- 
cessive Secretaries,  Under  Secretaries, 
and  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  to 
congressional  committees  and  to  the 
coimtry.  The  two  courses  of  action,  the 
one  called  for  by  the  international  execu- 
tive agreement,  that  Is,  the  general 
agreement,  just  mentioned,  signed  In 
Geneva  in  1947.  and.  the  other,  the  no- 
injury  assurances  given  for  home  con- 
sumption, which  implied  continuing 
mastery  over  our  household,  were  at  cross 
purposes  and  therefore  incompatible. 

We  could  not  carry  out  oiu*  commit- 
ments under  QATT.  in  other  words,  and 
at  the  same  time  honor  the  assurances  of 
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the  State  Department  made  in  such  ap- 
parent siiKerity  to  Congress  and  to  the 
country. 

It  is  obvious  that  between  the  two. 
the  assurances  to  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  that  the  free-trade 
program  would  not  hurt  domestic  indus- 
tries, was  the  part  that  gave  way.  We 
could  not  be  true  to  ourselves  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  foreign  countries  to 
which  the  State  Department  liad  made 
commitments  that  went  far  beyond  its 
authority.  Ihe  alternatives  were  mu- 
tually exclusive.  In  the  Inevitable  show- 
down, our  Government  prefened  to  re- 
main faithful  to  foreign  commitments 
rather  than  to  assurances  to  the  people 
at  home. 

In  the  present  case,  that  Is,  in  the 
field  of  trade  agreements  and  ^he  tariff, 
our  executive  leaders,  armed  with  the 
power  delegated  to  them  by  Congress, 
felt  compelled  to  allay  the  msiny  fears 
that  were  expressed  by  those  who  were 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  wholesale 
tariff  reductions.  Should  they  not  suc- 
ceed, the  power  might  at  the  next  ex- 
piration date  of  the  grant,  be  withdrawn. 
Therefore,  it  wm  necessary  to  keep  both 
Congress  and  the  domestic  indiistry  peo- 
ple happy. 

What  happened  was  as  much  as  any- 
thing the  result  of  a  double  delegation. 
The  Congress  delegated  to  the  President 
and  he  in  turn  put  the  task  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department.  Of 
course,  even  there,  the  delegation  went 
on  to  lower  official  levels. 

It  was  at  the  working  level,  with  the 
hands  of  the  dedicated  and  philosophical 
free  traders  and  world  planners,  that 
the  real  work  was  done.  These  en- 
thusiasts favored  internatlonsil  control 
of  trade  for  social  purposes.  It  was  they 
who  thought  up  the  ill-fated  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  charter, 
known  aa  the  ITO.  that  was  turned 
down  by  Congress  in  1&50.  It;  was  they 
who  engineered  the  global  trade  con- 
trols vested  in  GATT  and  it  was  they 
who  sought  to  bring  this  country  into  a 
world  economie  council  which  wo\ild  tell 
us  what  we  should  produce  and  what 
we  should  leave  to  other  eountriee.  It 
was  also  they  who  envisioned  the  chan- 
neling of  trade  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  thoae  who  presumed  to  know 
what  each  country  could  produce  most 
economically.  In  their  view  private 
enterprise  could  not  be  trusted  to  find 
the  right  ghftr'"'^^*  Government  of- 
ficials representing  the  dUTeient  coun- 
tries could  do  it  much  better,  they  held. 
They  made  a  shambles  of  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late our  foreign  commerce.  They  made 
the  written  commitments  to  other  coim- 
trles  that  put  Congress  In  the  position  of 
going  along  or  repudiating  the  obliga- 
tions of  Uncle  Sam. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  trade 
agreements  program  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  a  manner  harmful  to  many  do- 
mestic industries.  Recent  Presidents 
have  steadfastly  refused  to  impose  an 
import  quota  on  any  industrial  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  agricultui-al  or  raw 
product.  This  refusal  is  in  accordance 
with  our  commitment  under  GATT— the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 


We  have  agreed  to  the  renunciation  of 
Import  quotas  as  a  means  of  regulating 
foreign  commerce,  with  some  transitory 
exceptions.  Rather  I  should  say.  the 
State  E>epartment  agreed  to  this  renun- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
without  constilting  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  no  Congress  sitting 
could  give  such  consent  because  each 
successive  Congress  is  a  new  Congress 
returned  by  the  electorate  and  Is  not 
and  cannot  be  boimd  by  action  of  any 
of  Its  predecessors.  No  Congress  can 
divest  Itself  of  the  duty  to  carry  out  Its 
constitutional  obligations;  and  the  regu- 
lation of  foreign  commerce  and  fixing 
the  tariff  are  such  obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  a  State  In 
which  the  plywood  and  fishing  Industries 
are  Important  employers  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  damage  that  can  be  done  by 
low -cost  Imports. 

An  import  quota,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  policymakers  of  the  hardwood  ply- 
wood Industry,  Is  the  only  suitable 
method  of  remedying  the  livjury  Inflicted 
by  Imports.  Since  most  of  the  Imports 
come  from  Japan  a  tariff  of  exorbitant 
height  would  be  necessary  to  put  on  the 
brakes.  Such  a  high  tariff  would  have 
the  effect  of  excluding  many  other  coun- 
tries from  our  market  entirely. 

This  puts  the  President  in  this  posi- 
tion: he  has  said  that  no  industry  is  to 
be  jeopardized  by  imports  imder  the  trade 
agreements  program.  Therefore  he  mujt 
desire  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  ply- 
wood industry.  Yet  he  cannot  act  to  do 
so  because  the  State  Department  has 
deprived  him  of  the  only  suitable  in- 
strument. He  could  not  impose  an  im- 
port quota  on  plywood  without  violat- 
ing GATT.  The  State  Department  has 
shot  his  best  weapon  out  of  his  hands. 

The  State  and  Commerce  Departments 
have  accepted  statements  by  Japan  that 
she  would  limit  her  plywood  exports  to 
the  United  States  volimtarily  as  a  full 
solution  of  the  plywood  import  problem. 
This  is  no  solution  for  Japan  can  change 
her  voluntarially  imposed  quotas  at  any 
time.  This  so-called  solution  through 
voluntary  quotas  imposed  by  exporting 
nations  on  themselves  is  no  solution  at 
all,  since  it  reposes  control  of  imports  in 
the  hands  of  the  exporter  nation  and  not 
of  the  importing  nation,  where  the  in- 
Jury  to  domestic  industry  occurs. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  not 
reoognlaed  the  injury  caused  by  imports 
since  he  could  not  otherwise  countenance 
the  activities  of  the  State  and  Commerce 
Departments  In  negotiating  clandestinely 
behind  the  semes  to  limit  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  this  country.  In  fact,  he  set 
aside  a  finding  of  injury  in  the  velveteen 
case  by  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the 
grounds  that  the  so-called  voluntary  ex- 
port quota  self-imposed  by  Japan  made 
action  unnecessary. 

The  upshot  is  that  our  foreign  trade 
policy  is  in  a  highly  contradictory  posture 
and  that  our  right  as  a  coimtry  to  ad- 
Just  to  changing  international  economic 
devel(vment6  has  been  consigned  to  the 
dead  letter  ofBee.  We  have  become  par- 
alyzed and  helpless  as  a  result  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

There  is  only  one  proper  way  out  of 
this  contradictory  predicament  and  this 


lies  in  carrying:  out  in  fact  the  principle 
upon  which  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram has  been  continuously  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try— ^the  providing  of  relief  to  industries 
whose  employment  and  prosperity  have 
been  injured  by  heavy  imports  of  com- 
petitive products  from  low-wage  nations. 
This  will  dissolve  the  contradiction  and 
the  duplicity  in  which  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  now  stand,  to  their 
great   discredit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  has  been  In- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailet],  myself,  and  others 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  setting  the  sit- 
uation right. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  of- 
ten wondered  on  what  grounds  it  could 
be  said  that  the  surest  way  to  promote 
peace  lay  in  expanding  trade.  Yet  that 
was  and  is  one  of  the  principal  Justifica- 
tions advanced  in  support  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  It  has  been  my 
impression  that  some  of  the  bloodiest 
wars  in  history  were  fought  for  com- 
mercial reasons.  Many  competent  ob- 
servers regarded  World  War  I  as  the 
culmination  of  commercial  rivalry  be- 
tween Britain  and  Germany. 

It  has  l>een  an  txld  development  to 
find  the  trade  agreements  program  ad- 
vocated now  as  a  weapon  to  be  used 
against  Russia.  From  being  a  sure  in- 
strument for  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal peace  we  now  behold  the  25-year- 
old  program  advertised  as  a  suitable  or 
even  indispensable  weapon  of  the  cold 
war.  In  the  last  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1958  its  supporters  said  we  must 
have  more  of  GATT  as  a  means  of  en- 
gaging in  economic  warfare  with  Rus- 
sia. 

GATT  must  be  a  versatile  instrument. 
It  is  said  to  serve  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing peace,  and  yet  by  others  it  is  said  to 
serve  Just  as"  well  as  a  weapon  of  eco- 
nomic warfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  made  a  prac- 
tice of  quoting  former  President  Truman 
to  esUblish  or  bolster  a  point.  In  this 
Instance,  however,  the  former  President 
speaks  outside  the  field  of  politics  and  I 
believe  that  what  he  said  on  the  ques- 
tion of  trade  and  peace  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. In  an  article  that  appeared  In 
a  local  newspaper  on  February  18.  Mr. 
Truman  said  that  Mikoyan  had  told  the 
Soviet  Party  Congress  that  peace  is  pro- 
moted by  trade  and  that  nations  that 
trade  with  each  other  live  peacefully 
side  by  side. 

If  Mikoyan  had  come 


Continued  Mr.  Truman — 

not  with  blandishments  of  trade,  birt  with  a 
program  oC  peace,  his  chances  of  suecees 
would  have  been  greatly  enlianced. 

But  Mikoyan  has  the  mistaken  belief,  as 
do  the  Kremlin  leaders  and,  I  suspect,  some 
businessmen  here,  that  trade  comes  first  and 
Is  a  cure-all  for  all  international  differences. 
They  believe  that  if  you  have  trade,  peace 
automatically  follows. 

Two  world 


Adds  Mr.  Truman- 
have  proved  tliat  trade  alone  is  not  the  road 
to  peace. 
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I  think  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
Mr.  Truman  to  go  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  tell  them  what  he 
ha;^  said  in  his  article.  Evidently  the 
former  President  does  not  share  the  sub- 
lime faith  of  Cordell  Hull  in  the  healing 
powers  of  world  trade. 

The  fact  is  that  a  sharp  distinction 
should  be  drawn  when  we  talk  of  trade 
and  peace,  between  trade  that  is  com- 
petitive and  trade  that  is  complemen- 
tary. The  latter,  that  is,  complemen- 
tary trade  does  indeed  usually  but  not 
always  contribute  to  peace.  The  United 
States  and  Brazil  have  such  a  relation- 
ship. Brazilian  coffee  stirs  up  no  resent- 
ment here  even  though  it  is  one  of  our 
No.  1  imports.  It  does  not  threaten  any 
coffee  industry  in  this  country  because 
we  have  none.  Brazil  likes  us  as  a  cus- 
tomer. We  In  tvun  ship  products  to 
Brazil  that  Brazil  needs  but  dees  not 
manufacture  or  has  not  previously  man- 
ufactured. So.  Brazil  is  our  customer 
for  other  products  and  generally  our  re- 
lations are  very  amicable. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  and  would  be 
expected  to  be.  Brazil  sided  with  us  in 
two  world  wars.  This  was  natural,  since 
we  had  no  commercial  crosscurrents. 

Our  relations  with  Argentina  have  not 
been  so  smooth.  Our  trade  is  not  so 
complementary.  Argentina  has  things 
to  ship  us  that  we  also  produce,  such  as 
meat  products,  corn,  and  wool.  In  that 
case  trade  means  rivalry,  and  rivalry  can 
lead  to  ill  feeling. 

A  good  part  of  our  Imports  encounter 
little  or  no  competition  in  this  country. 
Generally  these  imports  are  free  of  duty. 
Our  free-list  imports  account  for  50  per- 
cent of  our  total  imports.  The  imports 
that  cause  trouble  are  those  that  com- 
pete with  products  that  we  make  very 
well  ourselves  and  for  which  we  can  gen- 
erally supply  the  market  ourselves  or 
a  large  share  of  it. 

The  same  situation  obtains  in  our  ex- 
ports. When  we  seek  to  sell  automobiles 
in  England  or  Prance  or  Italy,  we  im- 
mediately encounter  almost  insuperable 
obstacles.  Why?  Because  those  coun- 
tries also  have  automobile  Industries  and 
fear  the  ruin  that  our  competition  might 
visit  upon  them. 

Sometimes  the  keenest  rivalry  devel- 
ops in  competition  for  third  markets. 
The  British,  for  example,  compete  with 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  and  oth- 
ers in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere.  The 
Japanese  and  the  Europ>eans  compete  for 
our  own  market.  In  this  process  there 
is  no  magnetism  that  draws  the  com- 
peting countries  together.  The  effect  is 
quite  the  opposite. 

I  am  glad  to  register  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Truman  has  noted  the  fallacy  that 
trade  as  such  promotes  peace.  I  would 
be  happier  if  this  fallacy  could  be  dis- 
pelled more  widely  and  If  in  the  shaping 
of  our  foreign-trade  policy  the  realities 
of  trade,  including  the  friction  caused  by 
trade  rivalry  were  pondered  and  given 
proper  weight.  The  notion  that  free 
trade  would  lead  to  peace  is  the  worst 
kind  of  propaganda  and  we  do  ourselves 
no  credit  if  we  exhaust  ourselves  chasing 
what  former  President  Roosevelt  called 


the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Van  Zakdt]. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  shall  sup]3ort  vig6rOM6ly 
any  legislation  designed  to  proaect 
American  jobs  from  excessive  impbrts. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  gentlemen 
who  speak  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  amend 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
Let  me  be  frank  to  add,  however,  that 
this  measure  will  not  alone  provide  the 
answer  to  all  the  economic  problems 
attributable  to  unrealistic  foreign  trade 
policies. 

In  the  10  years  that  I  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  crusade  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion's domestic  fuel  producers  and 
transporters  from  the  ravages  of  resid- 
ual oil  imports,  I  have  time  and  again 
bean  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
definite  quota — establish(Ki  by  law — is 
the  only  foolproof  answer.  I  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  my  colleagues  in  bringing 
about  the  enactment  of  such  legislation 
in  this  session. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  oil  or  coal 
production  in  your  district,  you  cannot 
help  but  be  sympathetic  with  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  your  fel- 
low Americans  who  are  not  working 
today  because  the  product  of  their  labor 
is  not  wanted  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  displaced  by  a  foreign  commodity. 
Many  millions  of  tons  of  coal  that  once 
came  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  Appalachian  States  are  no 
longer  marketable  along  our  Atlantic 
seaboard  because  residual  oil  produced 
in  foreign  countries  is  being  shipped  in 
and  unloaded  at  whatever  price  is  nec- 
essary to  undersell  coal. 

This  is  the  simple  reason  for  much  of 
the  unemployment  that  prevails  in  cen- 
tral and  western  Pennsylvania.  We 
need  not  offer  any  involved  theories  to 
explain  the  situation.  Anyone  who  lives 
along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  line  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  eastern  points  can 
see  for  himself  what  has  happened. 
The  trainloads  of  coal  that  should  be 
going  to  seaboard  utilities  and  industrial 
plants  are  just  not  moving.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  coal  traffic,  there  had  to 
be  laycffs  for  trainmen  and  mainte- 
nance crews. 

Back  where  the  coal  would  be  pro- 
duced are  idle  men  trying  to  understand 
the  logic  of  government  policies  that 
deprive  Americans  of  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living.  The  men  who  sell  tim- 
ber and  other  supplies  to  coal  mines  are 
in  the  same  boat  astride  economic  reefs. 
So  are  the  various  businessmen  who 
normally  sell  to  miners,  railroaders,  and 
their  families. 

You  have  compassion  for  these  people 
but  you  hear  the  internationalists' 
chorus  that  becomes  more  vocal  each 
time  we  get  close  to  amending  our  for- 
eign trade  laws,  so  you  hesitate  and — it 
has  been  our  unfortunate  experience  in 
past  years — you  decide  to  string  along 
with  the  status  quo  in  hopes  that  some 
other  force  or  forces  will  provide  the 
economic  stimulus  to  get  our  people 
back  to  work.  Mining  and  railroading 
industries  have  been  the  guinea  pigs  in 


these  international  experiments  for  en- 
tirely too  long.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  move  now — not  next  year  or 
when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  ex- 
pires— to  provide  some  relief  from  the 
illicit  foreign  competition  tliat  we  have 
been  forced  to  endure  for  almost  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

I  remind  you  also  that  the  very  lives  of 
the  citizenry  of  our  country  are  threat- 
ened when  America  looks  to  foreign  na- 
tions instead  of  to  its  own  manpower 
and  ingenuity  to  provide  the  essential 
ingredients  of  a  strong  defensive  struc- 
ture. I  have  many  times  warned  that 
the  oil  supply  lines  from  Venezuela  and 
the  Dutch  West  Indies  could  be  severed 
in  an  instant  if  the  seething  interna- 
tional situation  should  explode.  Ship- 
ments from  the  Middle  East  could,  of 
course,  be  halted  with  even  greater  fa- 
cility and  expediency. 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  a  very 
grave  matter  that  would  place  our  coun- 
try in  still  greater  jeopardy.  You  may 
already  have  heard  that  a  tanker  flying 
a  foreign  flag  was  scheduled  to  bring  into 
this  country  a  cargo  of  residual  oil  from 
the  flelds  of  Russian-controlled  Ru- 
mania. I  was  advised  this  morning  that 
the  ship  has  arrived  and  is  now  an- 
chored at  Gravesend  Bay  and  that  it  la 
expected  to  discharge  its  cargo  at  Edge- 
water.  NJ.  The  capacity  of  that  ship 
is  10.000  barrels.  Ten  thousand  barrels. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Ten  thousand  barrels  of 
Communist  produced  oil  to  displace  coal 
or  oil  that  would  otherwise  come  from 
American  mines  or  refineries.  Ten 
thousand  barrels  of  reliance  upon  the 
strategy  of  the  Kremlin  rather  than  on 
the  capacity  of  American  industry. 

Think  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  Through 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosporus,  and  then 
the  long  haul  through  the  Mediterra- 
nean and,  finally,  through  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  and  across  the  Atlantic.  Yet 
that  cargo  can  be  unloaded  at  a  price 
with  which  the  coal  produced  only  a 
short  distance  away  cannot  compete. 
Why,  my  distinguished  friends,  I  am 
quite  confident  that  the  Soviet  masters 
would  be  very  happy  to  subsidize — if  nec- 
essary— tanker  after  tanker  if  we  in  this 
country  would  be  so  blind  as  to  permit 
our  mines  and  oil  drilling  and  producing 
activities  to  remain  idle  in  this  critical 
hour.  Who  would  be  willing  to  depend 
upon  the  mills  of  the  Donets  Basin  for 
the  st:el  used  in  our  missile  and  air- 
plane programs?  In  actuality,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  obtain  all  the 
steel  needed  in  our  defense  pattern  would 
be  shifted  right  over  to  those  Rumanian 
oil  wells  if  enough  coal  is  displaced  in 
this  country.  We  close  our  mines  and 
they  carmot  be  opened  at  a  moment's 
notice.  It  may  take  months  or  even 
years  and  sometimes  drainage  and  flood- 
ing render  them  useless  for  evermore. 
I  remind  you  that  just  10  of  those  tankers 
could  close  down  a  mine  producing  over 
40,000  toris  of  coal  annually.  For  those 
who  may  not  remember,  mines  of  that 
size  and  every  size  were  vitally  needed  in 
World  War  II.  Coal  goes  into  sharply 
accelerated  demand  in  every  emergency. 
I  beg  you  to  join  in  preventing  the  fttr- 
ther  deterioration  of  this  essential  in- 
dustry. 
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We  miist  support  the  legislation  under 
discussion  at  this  time.  We  must  also— 
for  the  sake  of  this  Nation's  economy 
and  security — pass  a  quota  limitation  on 
residual  oil  imports. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Van  Zandt]. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a»k  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Rkcord  the 
c^omients  on  this  matter  of  the  dlstiu- 
gished  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 

[Mr.  HlMPHlLLl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  dedicated  Interei^t  in  the 
problem  of  reciprocal  trade.  ]  can  see 
that  he  imderstands  fully  the  departure 
of  the  present  practice  of  reciprocal 
trade  from  the  original  theory  of  reci- 
procity in  order  to  get  strategic  mate- 
rials and  to  furnish  other  countries  with 
other  manufactured  goods  which  those 
countries  could  not  produce. 

The  reciprocal  trade  circle.  Instead  of 
being  a  wholly  beneficial  circle,  is  what 
we  want  to  call  now  a  vicious  circle,  and 
the  question  now  is  which  of  the  Ameri- 
can industries  is  next  expendable. 

Reciprocal  trade,  as  now  practiced.  Is 
responsible  for  a  large  part  of  oiu-  unem- 
employment  today. 

The  small  foreign  car  Is  finding  a 
ready  market  here  in  this  country — a 
small  foreign  car  made  by  labor  paid  far 
less  than  the  average  automobile  work- 
er's pay  in  this  coimtry. 

We  who  have  lived  in  the  textile  area 
know  of  the  heavy  Impact  of  foreign 
trade  on  the  lives  of  these  people.  To 
the  textile  people  whose  living  depends 
upon  being  able  to  work  for  a  living 
wage,  the  situation  is  terrifically  serious. 

We  find  that  the  Elgin  National  Watch 
Co.  plans  to  manufacture  and  assemble 
watches  in  Switzerland.  Where  does 
that  put  the  American  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  watch  industry? 

The  Navy  recently  made  a  heavy  pur- 
chase of  Japanese  steel.  What  respon- 
sibility do  we  have  to  the  steelworkers  of 
America? 

We  are  informed  that  20  percent  of  the 
total  tan  calfskins  used  in  the  United 
States  in  1958  were  imported.  What  re- 
sponsibility do  we  have  to  the  cattlemen. 
or  to  the  workers  on  leather  goods?      , 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  total  U.S. 
exports  are  very  high.  I  recognize  the 
necessity  of  exports.  No  one  will  deny 
that  we  do  not  need  trade.  And  yet,  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  could  conscientiously 
say  that  we  do  not  have  the  responsibility 
first  to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  and 
to  their  sources  of  employment.  Per- 
haps it  is  time  to  shift  from  foreign  aid 
to  U.S.  aid,  and  perhaps  it  is  time  to  take 
a  second  look. 

While  we  are  so-called  guai-anteeing 
the  trade  balance  in  other  coimtries, 
Americans  are  suffering. 

To  show  you  something  about  the  pace 
from  pay  of  Japanese  Industrial  workers, 
whose  imports  are  tmderminlng  our 
markets.  I  quote  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,   as  attached  to  the  Japanese 
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TliiB  btusy  gentleman  Illustrates  some  strik- 
ing new  facta  about  Industrial  Japan.  First, 
the  Nipponese  fcu:tory  band  today  Is  finan- 
cially a  lot  better  off  than  he  Is  commonly 
plctiu'ed  abroad,  with  more  leisure  to  In- 
dulge his  traditional  su-tlstlc  bent,  and  sec- 
ond, Japan's  automobile  Industry,  which 
barely  existed  before  the  war.  now  is  sprint- 
ing ahead  to  a  position  of  Importance — and 
la  Invading  the  D.S  market  in  the  proc- 
ess. *  *   * 

Automobiles,  however,  are  on  a  lengthen- 
ing list  of  export  products  that  are  facing 
rising  labor  costs — a  trend  that  Is  weaken- 
ing one  of  Japan's  traditional  advantages  In 
world  markets. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Japanese 
wage  system  Is  that  very  little  merit  Is  In- 
volved In  pay  raises.  If  one  asks  Mr.  Yama- 
moto  how  much  a  skilled  toolmaker  earns  as 
compared  with  say.  a  man  who  Just  tightens 
bolts  all  day  the  personnel  man  wUl  counter 
with  another  question:  "How  old  are  they?" 

If  both  have  been  with  the  company  the 
same  time,  chances  are  their  wages  aren't 
more  than  10  percent  to  15  percent  apart — 
no  matter  what  duties  they  have,  unless 
they're  foremen  or  managers.  "We  don't 
hire  skilled  workers,"  says  Mr.  Yamamoto. 
"We  train  them  ovirselves  from  youth." 

Pay  Increases  are  given  automatically  every 
year.  Thus,  the  average  manufacturing 
worker  In  a  big  plant  who  starts  at  $30  or 
so  per  month  Is  almost  sure  to  be  making 
around  SlOO  after  12  years'  service.  S170  10 
years  later,  and  perhaps  9220  after  30  years' 
service.  Through  this  entire  period  he  may 
have  been  doing  exactly  the  same  job.  Now- 
adays the  Implications  of  this  system — a 
constantly  rising  wage  bill  for  the  same 
work — are  beginning  to  worry  Japanese  ex- 
porters who  fear  they'll  soon  be  priced  out 
of  overseas  markets. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  remarks 
will  bear  fruit,  and  arouse  the  corrective 
activity  which  this  legislation  and  its 
policy  deserves. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 

KEll]. 

Mr.  WHITEN  EK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distingmshed  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  and  those 
who  have  so  eloquently  again  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country  whose  Jobs  have  been  so  jeop- 
ardized by  an  unrealistic  program  of  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  a  district 
in  North  Carolina  that  has  come  In  re- 
cent years  to  suffer  greatly  from  import 
competition.  The  principal  product  Is, 
of  course,  textiles.  So  serious  has  this 
situation  become,  not  only  in  my  district 
and  in  my  State  but  throughout  the 
South  and  New  England,  that  during  the 
recent  recess  of  Congress  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  other  body  held 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  the  textile 
industry. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  by 
that  body  of  outstanding  Members  of 
the  U.S.. Senate  was  one  that  called  for 
import  quotas  as  a  means  of  regulating 
the  harmful  import  competition  and 
keeping  it  within  bounds.  I  heartily 
agree  that  steps  must  be  taken  inunedi- 
ately  to  deal  effectively  with  this  menace 
from  the  low-wage  coimtries  of  the  Par 
East,  principally  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 


Otherwise  the  domestic  textile  industry 
will  be  severely  crippled  if  not  destroyed. 

Basically,  I  think  the  trouble  lies  in 
extremely  low  wages  paid  in  many  of  the 
textile-producing  coimtries,  together 
with  the  modem  machinery  installed  so 
extensively  in  those  countries  in  recent 
years.  No  one  can  question  that  this  is 
true.  There  Is  no  longer  any  question 
about  the  ability  of  the  Far  Eastern 
producers  to  take  away  our  market  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  only  liml^/ation 
being  their  present  and  ever-increasing 
capacity  to  produce.  Japan  today  leads 
the  world  in  textile  exports.  India  is 
second.  England  and  the  United  States 
have  lost  their  leadership  in  this  field. 

This  is  not  a  matter  about  which  we 
can  afford  to  be  complacent.  I  am  well 
aware,  as  are  all  of  our  (»lleagues,  of 
our  international  relations  and  of  the 
Russian  menace.  Nor  is  it  a  secret  that 
Japan  needs  and  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  export  if  it  is  to  live.  We  are 
confronted  with  many  dlflaculties  in 
reaching  a  solution  to  this  problem  of 
import  competition.  Foreign  coimtries 
today  receive  our  raw  cotton  at  prices 
from  25  to  30  percent  below  those  paid 
by  the  textile  manufacturers  of  North 
Carolina,  New  England,  and  other  parts 
of  this  land  of  ours.  This  is  an 
anomalous  situation,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  aspect  of  our  policy  that  is  odd 
and  even  bizarre. 

In  selling  raw  cotton  abroad  at  world 
prices  we  are  now  competing  with  the 
very  countries  where  we  stimulated  cot- 
ton production  since  the  war.  During 
this  postwar  period  we  have  also  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  textile  indus- 
tries in  a  number  of  so-called  underde- 
veloped countries.  They  are  therefore 
trending  toward  self-suflSciency  and  even 
toward  exportation  in  many  cases.  In 
either  case  our  own  exports  decline.  In 
the  meanwhile.  Imports  pour  Into  this 
country.  All  these  contradictory  actions 
place  us  in  the  position  of  fighting  and 
frustrating  with  one  hand  what  we  do 
with  the  other. 

And  what  has  been  our  defense?  In 
1955  we  reduced  the  duty  on  textiles  at 
the  Geneva  Conference,  right  in  the  face 
of  what  was  already  obvious,  namely, 
the  coming  flood  of  imports.  What  hap- 
pened? The  story  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repeating.  SufBce  it  to  say  that 
imports  rose  so  rapidly  that  they  posed 
an  actual  threat  of  destruction  to  our 
own  industry. 

What  was  the  response  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  who  have  replaced 
Congress  in  the  regulation  of  our  foreign 
trade? 

Instead  of  Invoking  the  laws  applicable 
to  situations  of  this  kind,  the  executive 
branch  did  all  within  its  power  to  prevent 
their  invocation.  The  last  thing  it 
wanted  was  a  restoration  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress.  Instead,  the 
executive  moved  carefully  away  from  the 
law  and  had  recourse  to  an  arrangement 
worked  out  in  secret  behind  the  scenes 
m  the  State  and  Commerce  Departments. 
This  resulted  in  a  so-called  voluntary 
export  quota  imposed  by  Japan  herself. 
Aside  from  leaving  Hong  Kong  outside 
of  the  arrangement,  the  agreement  which 
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we  all  know  was  not  an  agreement,  pro- 
vided no  means  of  enforcement.  It  es- 
tablished no  rights  for  American  manu- 
facturers. There  were  no  records  of  any 
hearings  or  conferences  or  any  published 
provisions  of  any  agreement  that  they 
might  be  invoked.  It  left  the  industry 
as  a  pawn  at  the  mercy  of  the  whims  of 
the  two  executive  departments. 

Even  now,  though  exports  from  Hong 
Kong  have  zoomed  skyward,  that  coun- 
try has  refused  to  listen  to  any  restric- 
tions on  those  exports.  Whether  the 
goods  come  from  Japan  or  Red  China  or 
originate  in  Hong  Kong  is  beside  the 
point.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Japanese 
restrictions  on  imports  to  this  country 
are  not  effective  in  holding  down  the 
yardage  to  the  volume  agreed  to  in  the 
arrangement.  Also,  Japan  at  this  very 
hoiu-  is  clamoring  for  a  higher  volume 
and  should  her  desires  not  prevail,  she 
may  upset  the  whole  arrangement  with- 
out violating  any  legal  commitment 
whatever  and,  of  course.  Hong  Kong  has 
expressed  displeasure  over  what  she  calls 
our  effort  to  meddle  in  her  export  trade. 
The  fact  is  that  in  sidestepping  the 
laws  on  the  subject  the  executive  depart- 
ments have  led  us  into  a  no  man's  land 
where  no  true  bearing  exists  and  where 
uncertainty  must  persist  as  long  as  the 
voluntary  arrangement  lasts.  It  is  time 
that  some  regularity  be  introduced  into 
this  field  where  highly  irregular  action 
has  been  taken.  I  am  sure  that  nothing 
but  chaos  will  result  unless  we  get  back 
to  operation  according  to  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  followed  the  course 
of  our  trade  agreements  legislation  for 
several  years  now  and  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  have  something  that  is 
more  workable  than  anything  that  is  now 
on  the  scene  if  owe  industries  are  to  have 
a  fair  chance  to  operate  at  a  reasonable 
profit  and  contribute  their  proper  share 
to  the  upkeep  and  expansion  of  our 
economy. 

It  is  completely  absurd  to  continue  to 
look  to  our  much  vaunted  superior  in-** 
dustrial  know-how  to  keep  us  going  in  a 
world  in  which  the  bases  of  international 
trade  competition  have  changed  pro- 
foundly in  recent  years.  How  long,  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  it  take  and  how  much 
damage  must  be  done  before  we  look  the 
changed  facts  in  the  face? 

In  recent  months  some  very  significant 
expressions  have  come  from  some  of  our 
industrial  leaders.  These  should  be  eye 
openers,  not  simply  because  the  men  ex- 
pressing themselves  are  industrial  lead- 
ers, but  because  they  are  leaders  in  our 
mass-production  industries.  I  refer  to 
the  huge  steel  and  automobile  industries. 
They  had  long  been  accustomed  to  ride 
on  the  profitable  wave  of  exports  and 
were  above  the  storm  of  troublous  im- 
port competition.  For  years,  nay,  for 
decades,  they  seemed  to  be  immune  to 
the  fears  that  assailed  lesser  industries. 
They  were  the  very  embodiment  of 
American  industrial  efBciency  and  the 
pride  of  our  technological  leadership. 

Only  last  autumn  Mr.  Roger  Blough, 
chairman  of  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
and  not  much  later  Mr.  Ernest  R. 
Breech,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
confessed  to  the  country  that  things  were 
no  longer  what  they  used  to  be.     We 


were  losing  our  export  markets,  they 
both  said,  and  were  even  being  assailed 
in  our  home  market  by  imports.  The 
U.S.  economy,  they  said,  was  pricing  it- 
self out  of  the  world  market  and  laying 
itself  open  to  competitive  onslaught  frcm 
abroad.  The  trouble,  they  said,  lay  in 
the  high  production  costs  prevailing  in 
this  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  something 
that  all  of  us  have  known;  but  the  fact 
has  consistently  been  denied  by  our 
learned  economists  who  have  contended, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  that  cur  higher 
productivity  made  up  for  our  greater 
production  costs.  That  this  was  not 
true,  except  in  a  few  mass-production 
industries,  was  well  known  to  scores  of 
smaller  industries  or  large  though  less 
integrated  industries,  such  as  the  textile 
industry,  for  years. 

That  the  standouts,  such  as  the  steel, 
automobile,  and  electrical  equipment  in- 
dustries, should  now  acknowledge  this 
fact  is  the  result  of  postwar  develop- 
ments. This  country  itself  has  shipped 
to  other  industrial  and  nonindustrial 
countries  modern  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  the  extent  of  billions  of  dollars, 
much  of  it  under  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. That  there  exists  much  technical 
competence  and  skill  in  other  countries 
can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Not  only  dees 
that  skill  exist  but  it  was  given  a  great 
deal  of  guidance  and  thrust  through  the 
study  of  thousands  of  productivity  teams 
sent  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  should  we  have  ex- 
pected? Many  of  us  were  sure  that  what 
has  happened  would  happen;  and  we 
were  concerned  about  it.  We  tried,  leg- 
islatively, to  do  something  about  it. 

The  evidence  of  competitive  discomfi- 
ture from  which  the  great  domestic  steel 
industry  is  now  suffering  is  a  story  of 
long  standing  with  smaller  industries. 
When  the  giants  begin  to  groan  under 
the  strain  it  should  not  require  much 
imagination  to  appreciate  what  must  be 
the  lot  of  many  smaller  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  85th  Congress,  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  a  Member,  did  not 
face  up  to  the  import  problem,  in  simply 
extending  the  trade  agreements  program 
another  4  years.  It  left  matters  very 
nearly  in  the  status  quo;  and  that  is  not 
satisfactory — indeed,  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. It  would  virtually  deny  to  our  in- 
dustries a  remedy  against  the  errors  and 
miscalculations  made  by  our  Government 
in  negotiating  tariff  reductions.  Yet, 
nothing  is  clearer  than  the  inability  to 
foresee  the  effects  of  tariff  reductions. 

This  fact  was  not  only  not  denied  by 
executive  officials  who  testified  on  the 
trade  agreements  program  on  various 
occasions  when  the  trade  agreements  act 
was  up  for  renewal,  but  was  openly  ad- 
mitted and  met.  Mr.  William  L.  Clayton, 
who  has  already  been  quoted  this  after- 
noon and  who  was  one  of  the  leading 
State  Department  promoters  of  freer 
trade,  himself  a  great  cotton  export 
merchant,  addressed  himself  to  this 
question  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee posed  the  question  of  possible  un- 
wise trade  agreements  .that  might  be 
made.    Let  me  quote.    This  is  very  en- 


lightening—page 40  of  the  1948  hearings. 
Senate  Finance  Committee; 

The  Chairman.  I  devoutly  hope  you  have 
made  wise  trade  agreements.  I  devoutly 
hope  that,  but  I  do  uut  think  you  can 
dcnioastxate  Uiat. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  think  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Until  we  get  to  the  time 
that  we  really  commence  to  balance  supply 
with  demand,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  think  we  have  made  wlsa 
tr.iucs,  and  I  think  we  must  not  overlook  the 
lact. 

The  Chairman  If  you  have  not.  If  you 
have  sacrificed  the  proper  safeguarding  of  do- 
mestic Industry,  when  thla  thing  really  gets 
to  working,  when  the  world  commences  to 
bring  its  supply  Into  balance  with  demand. 
you  will  have  subjected  thla  country  to  the 
greatest  cataclysm  that  ever  befell  It. 

Mr.  Clayton.  On  that  I  respectfully  dU- 
agree. 

The  Chairman.  Oh.  that  certainly  will 
happen  If  you  have  made  bad  Judgment, 
will  It  not? 

Mr.  Clayton.  No.  I  think  that  movement 
Into  action  promptly  under  the  eacape 
clause  to  correct  any  bad  Judgment  that 
has  been  made  and  prompt  actlun  wlU  b« 
tuken. 

According  to  Mr.  Clayton  the  remedy 
for  any  bad  judement  exercised  in  the 
making  of  a  trade  agreement  lay  in  the 
escape  clause. 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Oscar  B.  Ryder,  also  testi- 
fied at  that  hearing.  This  is  what  he 
said : 

Mr.  RTD».  I  had  something  to  do  wltb 
the  drafting  of  the  escape  clause  as  it  was 
originally  drafted,  and  put  Into  the  Mexican 
agreement.  It  was  drafted  because  of  the 
very  obvious  d  mculty  of  foreseeing  what 
would  be  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
war.   •    •    • 

Manifestly,  what  looked  safe  then  now 
might  In  conditions  after  the  war  be  entirely 
unsafe.  So  In  solving  that  problem,  we  hit 
upon,  at  my  suggestion,  the  present  escape 
clause  which  Is  written  Into  the  Mexican 
agreement  (p.  133.  1048  hearings.  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee). 

Admissions  of  fallibility  in  making 
tariff  reductions  were  freely  made  by 
other  official  witnesses  who  discussed  the 
escape  clause.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion these  witnesses  pointed  to  the  es- 
cape clause  as  the  remedy  or  safety  valve. 

Yet,  although  Congress  has  legislated 
several  times  to  show  its  intent  and  to 
avoid  further  misinterpretations,  such 
legislation  has  been  almost  completely 
ignored  by  the  White  Hoase. 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  here 
this  afternoon.  The  1958  extension  bill 
did  very  little  to  bring  us  any  nearer  to 
what  has  been  the  uniformly  declared 
policy  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act: 
namely,  avoidance  of  serious  injury  to 
domestic  producers  or  industries. 

One  reason,  in  my  judgment,  why 
more  was  not  done  in  1958  lay  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  amendments  offered  on  the 
floor  to  bring  Tariff  Commission  deci- 
sions before  Congress  for  final  disposi- 
tion. This  may  have  been  regarded  as 
saddling  Congress  with  too  much  tech- 
nical detail. 

The  present  bill  would  not  do  this.  It 
would,  on  the  contrary,  implement  the 
declared  policy  of  successive  administra- 
tions of  both  parties  to  the  effect  that 
there  Is  a  sure  remedy  against  injury 
resulting  frcm  error  or  unforeseen  de- 
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velopment.  In  brining  this  policy  into 
actual  practice  Uiere  can  be  no  question 
of  foreign  objection  since  this  very  pol- 
icy is  recognized  in  the  trade  agreements 
themselves. 

Therefore,  so  long  as  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommendation  goes  no  further 
than  rescinding  a  tariff  cut,  there  can  be 
no  legitimate  objection  from  abroad,  ex- 
cept to  impugn  the  Commission's  pro- 
ceedings; and,  of  course,  the  courts  are 
open  to  such  a  challenge. 

I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  we  in 
Congress  owe  It  to  the  millions  ol  people 
in  this  coun'  -y  who  have  a  vital  ttake  in 
the  fairness  of  import  competition  and 
prevention  of  serious  injury,  to  pass  leg- 
islation that  will  accomplish  thes<;  objec- 
tives and  to  abandon  the  unsatlE  factory 
policy  that  has  characterized  the  clear 
record  of  the  executive  branch  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  is  one  which 
Is  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  aUke.  It  is  one  which 
should  be  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
every  Member  of  this  great  body  which 
has  the  responsibility  for  legislating  for 
the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  I.  by  chance,  had 
an  opportunity  to  run  into  an  executive 
in  the  import  department  of  one  of  the 
foreign  automobile  manufacturers.  We 
had  a  rather  interesting  conversation.  I 
could  not,  during  the  conversation,  avoid 
remembering  some  of  the  arguments  we 
had  here  in  this  House  just  a  few  months 
ago  when  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  extended.  As  I 
talked  to  this  young  man.  and  he  was  a 
very  brilliant  young  gentleman,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  how  many  automobiles 
they  were  sending  into  this  country  each 
year,  and  he  said  very  proudly : 

Of  course,  that  ia  my  job.  We  have  not 
scratched  the  surface. 

He  said: 

Tou  know  we  like  to  do  buainesi  in  your 
country.  We  Uke  to  export  our  automobiles 
into  the  United  States  because  we  are  not 
concerned  or  bothered  by  a  lot  of  redtape 
and  difficulties.  We  can  do  It  so  much  easier 
than  we  can  even  In  countries  which  do  not 
produce  automobiles  to  any  extent. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today  again  with  my 
colleagues  would  like  to  urge  that  not 
only  the  Members  of  this  body,  but  that 
the  people  In  the  business  life  of  this 
country  of  ours — those  who  may  con- 
sider that  they  have  individual  interests 
which  are  In  conflict  with  the  great  tex- 
tile industry  and  with  the  Jobs  of  the 
227.000  textile  employees  in  North  Caro- 
lina— be  a  little  more  considerate  of  the 
plight  of  others  as  they  ^  deal  with  this 
problem.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  Join 
together,  as  we  are  doing  here  today,  in 
an  earnest  effort  and  fervent  desire  to 
take  that  course  of  action  which  will  best 
promote  the  economy  of  this  country  and 
the  welfare  of  every  living  American. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  KkoxI. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  other  oc- 
casions I  have  risen  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  the  plight  of  the  hard- 
wood pljrwood  Industiy  which  has  been 
under  attack  of  the  foreign  producers  of 


low  priced  hardwood  plywood  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  My  district  contained  a 
number  of  hardwood  plywood  and  hard- 
wood ymeer  plants.  These  plants  have 
been  forced  to  close  or  operate  on  a  re- 
stricted basis  receiving  extremely  low 
prices  for  their  pljrwood  due  to  imports 
of  unfairly  low  priced  hardwood  plywood 
from  foreign  countries. 

In  1955  the  American  hardwood  ply- 
wood industry  appealed  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  reUef  from  the  low 
priced  plywood  imports.  The  Tariff 
Commission  found  that  injury  had  not 
existed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
determine  a  trend.  Relief  was,  therefore, 
denied. 

The  American  hardwood  plywood 
Industry  has  again  appealed  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  relief  and  a  hearing  will 
be  held  on  April  14,  1959.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Commission  will  give  this 
case  the  most  careful  consideration, 
keeping  in  mind  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
this  Congress  that  domestic  Industry 
shall  receive  reUef  from  imports  causing 
or  threatening  to  cause  injury. 

In  order  to  meet  the  standard  of  living 
which  we  have  created  through  our 
minimum  wage  and  hour  law  and  our 
labor  management  law.  it  is  essential 
that  our  domestic  Industry  be  permitted 
to  Increase  its  volume  of  production  In 
order  to  decrease  the  unit  cost  of  the 
product.  To  obtain  this  needed  volume, 
our  industry  must  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  participate  In  the  increased  vol- 
ume which  results  from  our  increase  in 
population  and  Individual  Income.  If  a 
domestic  industry  is  foreclosed  by  im- 
ports from  pariicipatlng  In  the  increase 
In  consumption,  it  will  be  destroyed 
eventually  by  Imports.  The  exclusion  of 
domestic  Industry  from  Increased  con- 
sumption is  injurious  and  this  fact  must 
be  recognized. 

The  Tariff  Commission  decision  In  the 
hardwood  plywood  case  was  handed 
down  In  June  1955.  A  review  of  what  has 
happened  since  the  decision  Is  Illustrative 
of  the  need  for  reversal  of  our  policy  of 
favoring  imports  over  domestic  products. 
Statistics  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  disclose  the  following: 

Hardwood  plywood  imports  In  1958  will 
reach  an  alltime  high.  In  the  period 
January-November,  plywood  imports 
amounted  to  811  million  square  feet.  30 
million  square  feet  in  excess  of  the  same 
period  1957.  It  Is  estimated  that  imports 
of  1958  will  approximate  870  million 
square  feet. 

In  1954,  the  year  preceding  the  Tariff 
Commission  decision,  hardwood  plywood 
Imports  were  426  million  square  feet. 
This  represented  36.1  percent  of  total 
U.S.  shipments.  In  1957  hardwood  ply- 
wood Imports  were  842  million  square 
feet,  representing  52  percent  of  VB.  ship- 
ments. In  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1958,  domestic  shipments  of  hardwood 
plywood  amounted  to  564  million  square 
feet  and  Imports  637  million  square  feet, 
representing  53  percent  of  the  total  VB. 
market  consumption  since  1955. 

Highly  Industrial  Japan  is  the  prin- 
cipal shipper  of  low-priced  plywood  to 
the  United  States.  In  1951,  Japan 
shipped  13  million  square  feet  to  the 
United  States;  In  1957,  679.8  million 
square  feet,  an  increase  of  5,300  percent. 


In  1958,  plywood  imports  from  Japan  will 
approximate  665  million  square  feet,  an 
Increase  since  the  Tariff  Commission 
decision  of  55  percent. 

Dining  this  period  of  tremendous  in- 
creases in  imports  our  domestic  industry 
has  showed  a  steady  decline  in  ship- 
ments, sales,  profits,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  number  of  employees. 

An  industry  survey  shows  that  since 
1955  shipments  are  down  17  percent; 
profit  has  declined  7.3  percent  and  prof- 
it before  tax  5.6  percent.  The  profit 
before  taxes  for  the  industry  was  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  on  sales  in  the 
first  half  of  1958.  Many  companies  were 
In  the  red.  This  is  the  direct  result  of 
hardwood  plywood  imports. 

Our  domestic  producers  of  hardwood 
plywood  have  been  buffeted  on  all  sides. 
The  low-priced  imports  have  prevented 
our  producers  from  passing  on  the  in- 
creases in  labor,  material,  and  freight 
costs  through  price  Increases.  The  large 
quantities  shipped  in  by  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers have  excluded  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers from  participation  In  the  In- 
creased consumption  and  regaining  in- 
creased costs  through  increased  volume. 

My  district  hsw  been  seriously  Injured 
by  the  Import  of  low-priced  plywood.  It 
is  my  opinion  thkt  it  is  high  time  for  the 
administrative  agencies  to  enforce  the 
intention  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the 
laws  and  stop  the  Increasing  Injury  to  our 
domestic  economy  from  Imports.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  In- 
crease in  unemployment  to  4,700,000  at  a 
time  when  we  are  supposedly  coming  out 
of  a  recession.  I  know  of  <me  Industry 
which^|^m  and  will  Increeuse  employment 
If  lmix>rts  are  restricted  to  a  reasonable 
j)ercent  of  our  market.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  hardwood  plywood  Industry.  I  am 
sure  many  other  Industrie  could  return 
some  of  their  people  to  the  payroll  and 
maybe  add  a  few. 

This  morning's  papers  carry  ttie  story 
that  the  AFL-CIO  leaders  now  propose 
a  35-hour  workweek,  a  7-hour  day.  The 
reason  is  the  need  for  the  employment  of 
more  persons.  A  shorter  week  will  in- 
crease the  costs  of  our  products  and 
make  our  industries  more  vulnerable  to 
imports  from  cotmtries  having  low  wages 
and  longer  work  hoiu-s.  The  adminis- 
tration should  revise  its  approach  to  the 
problem  of  foreign  trade  and  devote  Its 
efforts  within  the  framework  of  our  laws 
to  obtain  substantially  full  emplosrment 
for  our  coimtry  rather  than  full  employ- 
ment for  foreign  countries. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  tragic  passing  of  our  distinguished 
and  wonderiul  patriot  and  colleague, 
Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  New  York,  we  have 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  defenders  of  our 
industry,  both  management  and  labor; 
one  of  the  greatest  fighters  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  textile  Industry  and  other 
industries  that  we  have  ever  had  In  the 
United  States.    A  man  of  the  greatest 
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integrity,  we  shall  miss  him  beyond  my 
power  to  express. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bau^y]  for  his  valiant 
Cght  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year  for  protection  of  our  industries.  I 
would  like  to  protest  most  vehemently 
the  way  our  textile  industry  has  been 
thrown  away  in  this  country  without  any 
excuse.  It  has  caused  great  hardships 
and  want.  It  does  not  apply  to  any  one 
particular  party.  Both  parties  have 
been  to  blame  in  not  helping  us.  For 
years  I  have  warned  and  warned  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  that  the  textile  indus- 
try was  disappearing.  For  years  I  have 
warned  how  Japan,  for  instance,  has 
been  taking  our  textile  markets.  I  will 
be  glad  to  help  in  any  way  I  can  to  re- 
store it  to  the  United  States.  I  want  to 
protect  other  industries  in  our  country 
also. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  fMr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey  1,  for 
sharing  with  me  some  of  his  time  today 
in  bringing  the  complete  picture  before 
the  House  concerning  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  of  this  country.  There 
are  several  aspects  of  it  which  have  been 
presented  very  firmly  and  very  sincerely 
today,  all  of  which  I  want  to  concur  in, 
and  to  congratulate  my  colleasues  who 
have  gone  before  me  this  afternoon  for 
the  very  complete  presentation  that  has 
been  made. 

However,  there  are  other  aspects  of 
this  particular  program  that  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  you  concerning.  One 
in  particular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  agreements  program  and  also  in 
the  escape  clause.  What  has  been  said 
on  the  floor  tiiis  afternoon  has,  I  am 
sure,  been  an  eye  opener  to  those  who 
were  not  aware  of  this  history.  I  am  also 
sure  that  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  good  people  on  the  outside  who  had 
no  idea  of  the  strong  commitment  made 
by  the  executive  branch  to  the  Congress 
that  the  trade  agreements  program  would 
be  so  carried  out  that  it  would  not  seri- 
ously hurt  any  of  our  industries  or  pro- 
ducers. 

The  wide  discrepancy  that  has  been 
uncovered  between  assurance  and  per- 
formance will  also  go  far  toward  explain- 
ing the  bitterness  of  these  who  have  in 
good  faith  applied  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  relief  only  to  find  that  a  likely 
Presidential  veto  awaited  them  if  the 
Commission  found  serious  injury.  As 
someone  has  already  pointed  out,  the 
President  has  set  aside  seven  unanimous 
Commission  decisions,  and  of  a  total  of 
some  thirty  recommendations,  including 
the  seven  just  mentioned,  the  President 
has  acted  affirmatively  in  only  eleven 
cases.  This  means  a  fatality  of  about 
two  to  one.  When  the  TarifT  Commis- 
mission's  own  rejections  are  taken  into 
account,  running  a  little  over  50  percent. 
it  is  obvious  that  the  chances  of  obtain- 
ing a  remedy  under  the  escape  clause  are 
something  less  than  one  in  four. 


Now  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  few  more 
words  from  the  mouths  of  those  who 
went  before  congressional  committees  as 
official  spokesmen  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  support  of  the  trade  agreements 
program. 

Read  against  the  record  of  escape 
clause  action  just  cited,  these  words 
from  Mr.  William  Clayton,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1948,  are 
in  sharp  contrast: 

We  also  have  the  escape  clause  which  per- 
mits the  withdrawal  of  any  concession  which 
endangers  a  domestic  Industry.  •  •  •  De- 
signed to  bo  operated  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion reporting  directly  to  the  Prof^ldent.  It 
offers  a  prompt  and  sure  remedy  always 
available  when  needed. 

I  join  with  other  Members  who  ha  v. 
spoken,  Ln  calling  attention  to  the  flat- 
footedness  of  the  assurances  given  to 
Congress,  and  therefore  to  the  American 
people.  Little  doubt  could  be  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  members.  The 
preceding  statement  was  made  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  as  already 
said;  but  that  was  not  the  end  of  it. 
Committee  members  were  skeptical  and 
put  many  questions.  The  chairman 
asked  whether  the  President.  Mr.  Tru- 
man, and  the  State  Department  nad  not 
given  affirmative  assurances  in  hearings 
that  no  American  indu.stry  would  be  in- 
jured.    Mr.  Clayton  said: 

Tluvt  Is  right,  and  we  put  In  the  escine 
clauf.e   to   make   sure   that  was  carried  out. 

Asked  by  the  chairman  why — the  State 
Department — after  promising  that  no  in- 
duotry  would  be  injured,  they  speculated 
with  this  promise,  Mr.  Clayton  repUed 
very  firmly: 

We  don't  specxilate,  Mr.  Chatrmnn.  V'e 
put  In  an  absolute  condition  which  will 
puar.intcc  the  performance  of  that  promise, 
which  Is  the  escape  clause. 

An  absolute  ftuarantee,  my  colleafTue.s, 
that  every  industry  would  be  given  the 
protection  of  this  particular  clause  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
getitlcman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  EAILEY.  I  would  like  for  the 
record  to  show  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  put  the  escape  clause  in; 
it  was  put  into  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  1951. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  pcntleman 
for  setting  the  record  stra!n;ht.  I  am 
only  quoting  from  the  testimony  v.hich 
was  given  in  1948  with  respect  to  this 
particular  clause. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  At  that  time  th?y  had 
a  so-called  escape  clause,  but  it  did  not 
set  up  any  procedure  whereby  an  indus- 
try could  apply  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  a  hearing. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

After  further  prodding  on  the  question, 
Mr.  Clayton  once  more  answered : 

The  point  Is,  Senator,  and  I  go  back  to  It, 
he  emphasized,  showing  clearly  that  bis 
words  were  not  lightly  spoken,  and  I  contend 
that  I  am  right,  that  under  this  Executive 
order    ol     February    25,     1947     (the    escape 


cliuse).  relief  has  to  be  given  and  will  b« 
f;.vcn  to  an  American  producer  who  makes 
out  a  good  case. 

One  would  think  that  this  would  have 
e\haustcd  the  subject.  Yet  it  was  fur- 
ther pursued.  There  were  some  linger- 
ing doubts  in  the  minds  of  committee 
members.  Replying  to  a  question  in- 
quirinrj  how  the  point — peril  point — 
could  be  found,  that  is.  tlie  point  below 
which  a  tariff  could  not  be  cut  wi'hout 
cau.sinR  injury.  Mr.  Clayton  said  sii'iply: 

We  dcn't  attempt  to  find  it  with  atsolute 
ceitalnty.  because  wc  know  we  cant. 

What  he  addod  was  very  significant 
and  showed  the  basic  approach  to  the 
problem.    He  said: 

But  what  we  do  say  Is  that  If  there  are 
thn?e  cares  where  we  take  some  calculated 
risk  In  order  to  a-hleve  an  ovtrall  desider- 
atum, and  we  find  we  are  wron^,  w-s  have  a 
protrcti  -n.  here  in  tlie  e.r -ape  clause,  so  the 
mistake.  If  It  occurs,  can  be  corrected. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Clayton  r.dmitted 
both  the  possibility  of  mi.'^t.'^kp.s  •n  re- 
ducing duties  and  also  in  taking  "calcu- 
lated iisks"  but  was  quick  to  point  to  the 
remedy  by  whirh  any  such  errors  could 
be  corrected.  If  the  mlstak'?  occurs  it 
can  be  corrected,  he  sa:d.  A!?o  he  said 
"relief  has  to  be  given  and  w  11  be  given 
to  an  American  producer  v  ho  makes 
out  a  Tood  ca'c." 

What  is  a  good  case?  Is  it  not  a  sood 
ca.se  if  six  members  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mi.ssion  unanimously  find  serious  injury 
after  full  hearings  of  all  interested  par- 
ties who  wish  to  te.'tify?  Why  then  has 
the  President  set  as'dc  seven  s  jch  unani- 
mous recommendations  of  tlie  Com- 
mi.ssion? 

Quite    obviously    there    Is    somc'hing 


SfUiou.sIy    wror. 


Was    Mr.   Claytin   so 


contemptuous *of  a  committee  or  the 
Senate  that  he  willfully  undertook  to 
mi.'ilead  it?  Quite  surely  not.  Then 
where  does  the  failure  to  square  per- 
formance with  promises  actually  lie .' 

Through  what  opening  did  it  creep? 

Mr.  Dulles  later — 1955 — drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  industry  as  a  whole 
and  a  segment  of  an  industry.  He 
thouTht  injury  to  an  industry  as  a 
wiiole  could  not  be  countenanced,  but 
perhap.";  injui-y  to  only  part  of  an  indus- 
try could  be  ju'  tified.  In  the  same  year 
Congress  plugt^ed  that  concept  very 
efTecLiVLly  by  adopting:  an  amendment 
making  it  rlear  th.it  tlie  esrap?  clause 
did  extend  to  segments  of  an  industry. 

Mr.  Dulles  confirmed  v  lat  has  been 
said  on  the  floor  of  this  Htu.se  this 
afternoon,  namely,  th  it  the  riPht  t5 
withdraw  a  conce-.'^ion  is  rec  pniiTd  by 
all  parties  to  the  trade  agriecrrents. 
Said  he — 1955  hearings  before  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  page  2062: 

In  other  word?,  we  have  g 't! en  tlic  .".jrcc- 
ment  of  Pll  countries  to  the  effect  that  when 
we  give  them  a  tariff  concerslcn  we  cin  al- 
ways get  out  of  It  through  the  opera t  on  of 
the  escape  clause.  We  have  made  the  escape 
clause  a  multilateral  undertaking  instead  of 
Just  a  unilaioral  undertaking. 

This  makes  It  clear  that  there  Is  no 
question  about  withdrawing  a  conces- 
sion, that  is.  restoring  a  duty  to  its  origi- 
nal level,  if  serious  Injury  takes  place. 
The  only  remaining  question  would  be  a 
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question  of  fact,  of  whether  such  in- 
jury was  actually  occtirring  or  threaten- 
in?. 

The  finding  on  this  question  of  fact 
has  been  given  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Prom  the  record  as  I  read  it,  and 
from  the  numerous  excerpts  from  ofB- 
c.al  statements  that  have  beei)  given  to 
us  this  afternoon,  I  have  no  remaining 
doubt  that  a  finding  of  seriotis  injury 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  should  auto- 
matically open  the  door  to  a  remedy. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  other  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  the  record. 

I  am  therefore  in  full  accord  with 
le;?islation  that  would  produce  this 
effect.  I  think  It  Is  wholly  justified  an-l 
should  be  passed.  No  other  country 
could  complain  with  any  shadow  of  right 
unless  it  alleged  faulty  procedure  or 
faulty  findings  by  the  Commission. 

I  think  it  is  an  open-and-shut  case, 
that  a  finding  of  serious  injury  by  the 
Ccmmission  should  unquestionably  as- 
sure a  remedy,  as  has  been  so  numer- 
ously promised,  so  long  as  the  remedy 
merely  reestablished  the  status  quo. 
This  is  what  the  identical  bills  provide. 
I  strongly  favor  enactment.  To  me  it 
seems  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  and 
putting  executive  practice  on  the  same 
track  as  the  pohcy  affirmations  that 
have  t>een  made  to  Congress. 

The  country  will  not  much  longer  be 
blinded  to  the  facts.  The  President  and 
the  State  Department  have  been  say- 
ing one  thing  and  doing  scmething  quite 
different  over  the  years.  This  is  net  a 
partisan  matter.  The  public  has  been 
misled.  It  is  high  time  that  this  un- 
wholesome situation  be  set  right.  I 
heartily  join  with  those  whose  piirpcse 

it  is  to  do  FO. 

Mr.  BAILEnr.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  participation 
in  this  program. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  HechlerJ. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  desire  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  V/est  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Mx)RK]  for  his  able  and  thorough  pres- 
entation Just  concluded.  And  I  desire 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  West  Virginia  delegation  (Mr. 
BmleyI,  for  his  Icng  and  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  West  Virginians  are 
without  doubt  the  principal  victims  of 
Crovemment  trade  policies  that  subordi- 
nate economic  and  security  considera- 
tions to  international  diplomacy  and 
protocol.  Unless  you  have  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  distress  created  by  unfair 
competition,  you  cannot  visualize  the 
destructive  capacity  of  some  of  the 
phases  of  the  present  trade  agreements 
program. 

Our  struggle  against  the  inequities 
that  permit  foreign  oil  to  submerge  en- 
tire commimities  in  economic  disaster  is 
now  In  its  10th  year.  In  fact,  our  work- 
ing people  felt  the  impact  of  alien  resid- 
ual oil  from  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
Over  the  years  I  have  followed  closely 
the  efforts  of  West  Virginia's  congres- 
sional delegations  and  their  colleagues 
from  other  coal-producing  States.  I 
recognize  that  the  situation  has  been 
forcefully  explained  from  t^ie  to  time 


on  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
yet  today's  membership  In  Congress  in- 
cludes a  great  many  gentlemen  whose 
service  began  only  last  month  and  who 
would  not  be  expected  to  understand 
fully  the  problems  created  by  excessive 
imports  of  residual  oil.  For  their  benefit 
I  shall  review  briefly  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  east-coast  fuel  markets  ever 
the  past  decade. 

Residual  oil.  which  is  left  over  in  the 
refining  process  after  gasoline  and  other 
products  have  been  removed  from  the 
crude,  was  introduced  into  the  east-coast 
industrial  markets  from  Venezuela  and 
the  Dutch  West  Indies  on  a  somewhat 
modest  scale.  The  45  million  barrels 
which  flowed  to  oiu-  shores  in  1946  were 
not  too  discernible  as  a  threat  to  the 
domestic  economy  in  a  period  of  high 
Industrial  activity,  but  as  these  condi- 
tions began  to  level  off,  the  intruder  in- 
sisted on  remaining  and  even  widened 
his  area  of  encroachment. 

In  1949.  residual  oil  imports  rose  to  74 
million  barrels.  While  the  domestic 
coal  and  oil  industries  were  being  forced 
to  cut  back  production,  the  oil  originat- 
ing in  alien  refineries  pushed  ruthlessly 
forward,  the  international  oil  shippers 
manipulating  pricing  at  dockside  in 
whatever  manner  was  necessary  to  im- 
dersell  coal.  Congressional  hearings 
were  undertaken,  and  Investigators 
learned  tliat  residual  oil  imports  m  1949 
had  cost  the  United  States  coal  miner 
about  $43  million  in  wages  and  had 
taken  another  |25  million  from  the  pay 
envelopes  of  railroaders. 

In  energy  value,  a  ton  of  bituminous 
coal  equals  4.167  barrels  of  residual  oil. 
Members  of  the  Congress  conducting  the 
hearings  realized  that,  if  the  shipments 
from  abroad  continued  to  flood  U.S.  mar- 
kets, the  problem  of  national  security 
would  grow  mere  serious.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II  Garmany  had  only 
60  submarines,  but  they  were  sufficient 
to  reduce  world  shipping  and  to  cut  off 
much  of  the  tanker  traffic  between  Texas 
and  New  York  and  other  east  coast  ports. 
By  1S50  Russia  was  reported  to  have  300 
submarines,  so  the  Senate  committee 
whose  membership  included  the  late 
Matthew  M.  Neely  and  the  late  Robert  A. 
Taft  warned  that  the  Nation's  defense 
would  be  imperiled  unless  foreign  oil 
were  prohibited  from  continuing  to  Im- 
pair coal's  ability  to  retain  its  proper 
place  in  the  mobilization  base. 

How  the  situation  has  worsened  since 
those  dark  days  of  1949  is  explained  in 
last  year's  record  of  residual  oil  imports. 
During  1958  a  total  of  170,900  barrels  of 
residual  oil  entered  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  another  69.500.000  barrels 
of  residual  oil  was  produced  in  this  coun- 
try from  imported  crude.  In  energy 
value,  the  direct  residual  oil  imports  plus 
the  residual  oil  coming  from  foreign 
crude  am:unted  to  57,700,000  tons  of  bi- 
tuminous coal.  And  meanwhile  Russia's 
submarine  force  has  grown  in  number  to 
5C0. 

That  Is  the  same  situation  as  it  exists 
today.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1949  the  Nation's 
coal  and  railroad  Industries  were  badly 
crippled  by  the  18  million  tons  of  coal 
equivalent  that  came  from  lands  abroad 
in  tixe  form  cf  residual  oil.    Today  that 


misery  has  been  multiplied  by  three,  and 
the  foreign  oil  shippers  who  stood  before 
Senators  Neely  and  Taft  pledging  their 
allegiance  and  responsibility  have  in  the 
meantime  blatantly  and  arrogantly  dis- 
regarded every  principle  of  legitimate 
competition.  They  have  brutally  seized 
every  opportunity  to  grasp  increasing 
shares  of  the  Nation's  energy  market  in 
full  knowledge  that  their  actions  have 
brought  imemployment.  hunger,  and 
destitution  to  coal  communities  in  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Only  yesterday  I  returned  from  an  in- 
tensive personal  investigation  of  the  em- 
ployment situation  in  two  counties  of  my 
district — Wayne  and  Lincoln  Counties. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  great  State  is  in  serious 
economic  trouble.  Unemployment  runs 
as  high  as  50  percent  in  some  areas. 
Children  are  hungry  and  their  clothes 
are  in  tatters.  The  lamp  of  hope  is  flick- 
ering. The  younger  people  are  leaving 
the  State.  One  mother  tearfully  told  me 
yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  her  son  had 
been  trying  to  get  work  for  over  a  year 
and  finally  left  to  try  to  get  a  job  in 
Gary.  Ind. 

We  need  help,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  need 
to  put  a  legislative  check  on  these  ship- 
pers who  do  such  great  harm  to  our  na- 
tional economy  and  security.  Let  us  ap- 
prove the  legislation  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mr.  Bailey]  has  of- 
fered, and  let  us  follow  up  with  a  definite 
quota  limitation  on  the  imports  of  resid- 
ual oil  and  of  all  crude  oil  and  products. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  join  with  other  Members  in  pay- 
ing tribute  today  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailet]  for  the  legis- 
lation which  he  has  introduced  and  to 
Indicate  my  support  for  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  problem  which  often  is  dis- 
cussed in  theoretical  terms  when  actu- 
ally it  is  a  condition  occurring  in  various 
sections  of  our  country  that  should  con- 
cern us.  I  know  that  many  of  us  are 
sjrmpathetic  with  the  broad  objectives 
of  reciprocal  trade,  as  the  gentleman 
has  already  outlined  it  himself.  We 
recognize  that  in  many  cases,  for  exam- 
ple in  the  case  of  Japan,  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility on  our  part  to  contribute  as 
we  may  be  able  to  build  a  strong  econ- 
omy in  Japan  so  that  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple can  resist  communism.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  also  are  confronted,  as  I 
say.  with  a  condition  rather  than  a 
theory,  a  condition  of  severe  unemploy- 
ment. In  my  district  in  New  York  State, 
where  we  have  the  glove  industry,  for 
example,  an  Industry  which  has  been 
threatened  seriously  by  foreign  competi- 
tion for  many  years,  we  are  confronted 
with  Imports  of  gloves  made  in  Japan 
by  labor  paid  3,  4,  and  5  cents  an  hour, 
competing  with  labor  which  is  paid  in 
New  York  State  $1  or  $1.25  or  $1.50  an 
hour.  This  condition,  in  turn,  has  re- 
sulted in  widespread  unemployment  in 
the  glove  industry.  A  similar  conditian 
Is  now  spreading  into  the  carpet  industry 
in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  just  the 
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other  day  this  same  condition  was  dra- 
matically underlined  in  regard  to  the 
great  turbine  industry  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  where,  again,  because  of  a 
differential  in  images,  one  of  the  great 
turbine  manufactiirlng  plants  of  the 
country  is  being  forced  to  lay  off  people, 
while  one  of  the  largest  contracts  for  a 
steam  turbine  ever  let  in  history  is  being 
turned  over  by  the  TVA  to  a  British  flirm. 
The  General  Electric  Co.  and  Members 
of  this  House  have  Joined  in  a  protest 
against  that  award  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  security.  And  from  the 
point  of  view  of  rising  unemployment 
this  is  an  even  more  serious  problem,  too. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and  others  today  have  referred 
to  the  escape  clause  procedure  incor- 
porated into  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Let  me  say  that  I  join 
with  them  in  their  doubts  as  to  whether 
this  escape  clause  procedure  actually 
gives  much  escape.  Only  the  other  day 
the  carpet  industry,  which  has  been  very 
seriously  hard  hit  by  unemployment, 
went  before  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
escape  clause  action  and  was  flatly 
turned  down.  If  people  have  to  walk 
the  streets  completely  before  there  is  any 
recognition  of  the  serious  impact  of  im- 
ports, then  there  is,  indeed,  need  for  the 
corrective  legislation  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
"  ginla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
are  primarily  interested  in  protecting  the 
Jobs  and  welfare  of  our  own  people.    I 
think  the  time  for  a  revaluation  of  the 
impact  of  our  foreign  trade  policies  and 
programs  on   the   important  economic 
needs  of  our  own  people  is  already  over- 
due.    Perhaps  if  our  economy  were  run- 
ning at  full  tilt  and  if  we  were  genuinely 
committed  to  full  employment,  then  some 
of  these  problems  might  not  have  arisen. 
But  when  we  find  that  in  the  face  of 
rising  unemployment  Jobs  are  being  lost 
and  people  are  being  thrown  out  of  work, 
not  by  tens  but  by  hundreds,  in  some  of 
the  established  industrial  sections  of  our 
country  as  a  result  of  our  trade  policies, 
then  certainly  we,  as  Members  of  the 
Congress,  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  welfare  of  our  own 
people.    The  biU  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from   West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bailiy]  is.  in  my  judgment, 
an  important  step  forward  in  tnat  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAILET.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Lanb]. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  Include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailiy]  for 
bringing  this  Important  subject  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  take 


the  opportunity  of  reading  the  state- 
ments made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  with  reference  to  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  assured  us, 
under  the  authority  delegated  to  him  by 
Congress,  that  no  domestic  industry 
would  be  harmed  by  Jthe  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

Besides,  was  there  not  an  escape  clause 
that  would  provide  a  remedy  in  the  event 
that  any  American  industry  suflered  as 
a  result  of  imports  that  undermined  its 
competitive  position  at  home? 

But  the  escape  clause  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  minimum  protection  expected 
from  it. 

Between  1947  and  1951  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission dismissed  most  of  the  applica- 
tions by  American  manufacturers  seek- 
ing to  defend  themselves  from  the  merci- 
less competition  of  imports  produced  by 
cheap  labor  abroad. 

The  Tariff  Commission  did  not  bother 
to  explain  why  it  was  adhering  to  a 
policy  that  was  driving  some  American 
manufacturers  out  of  business,  pushing 
thousands  of  Americans  out  olUheir  jobs, 
and  turning  whole  communities  Ihto  dis- 
tressed areas. 

Exasperated  by  the  indifference  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  affected  indus- 
tries worked  hard  to  secure  a  legislative 
remedy.  Finally,  in  1951,  the  Congress 
amended  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to 
provide  for  a  statutory  escape  clause. 

It  established  guidelines  for  the  Com- 
mission and  insisted  on  an  accounting  by 
that  agency  whenever  it  dismissed  an  ap- 
plication for  relief  or  whenever  it  decided 
that  there  was  no  injury  or  threat  to  the 
industry  seeking  tariff  protection. 

Responding  to  this  congressional  ac- 
tion, the  Tariff  Commission  began  to  take 
a  more  realistic  view  of  the  situation.  It 
observed  injury  n  many  more  cases,  and 
recommended  to  the  President  that  re- 
lief measures  should  be  invoked. 

At  last  it  appeared  that  those  Ameri- 
can industries  which  were  in  Jeopardy 
from  import  competition,  would  not  have 
to  move  to  some  foreign  country  in  order 
to  stay  alive. 

The  Chief  Executive  of  their  National 
Government  would  surely  exercise  those 
powers  at  his  command,  to  invoke  pro- 
tection under  the  escape  clause. 

But  now  it  was  the  Commission's  turn 
to  experience  frustration. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  President 
turned  down  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

By  the  exercise  of  his  discretionary 
power,  he  has  nullified  the  legitimate 
remedies  inherent  in  the  escape  clause. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  this  adminis- 
tration's preoccupation  with  foreign  af- 
fairs Is  responsible  for  this  Indifference 
toward  Industries  at  home  that  are  suf- 
fering from  the  severe  competition  of  Im- 
ports, or  whether  It  considers  these  in- 
dustries as  expendable. 

In  any  event,  this  arbitrary  action  by 
the  President,  ignoring  the  Congress.  Its 
constitutional  authority  over  tariffs  and 
trade,  and  the  agency  it  established  to 
carry  out  its  intent,  is  a  sweeping  as- 
sumption of  power  that  Is  wor- 
rying American  industries  and  American 
workers. 


The  door  to  relief  provided  by  law  has 
been  closed. 

The  escape  clause  has  been  repealed  by 
the  administration's  refusal  to  recognize 
the  harm  that  has  been  done  to  specific 
American  industries,  and  by  Its  refusal  to 
invoke  the  remedies  provided  by  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act.  Bear 
in  mind  that  other  nations  recognized 
our  right  to  invoke  the  escape  clause, 
where  the  faots  justified  Its  use. 

I  maintain  that  the  administration  is 
not  following  due  process  of  law. 

It  is  not  enough  to  assert  that  It  is 
right.  It  must  cite  clear  evidence,  in 
each  case,  to  support  its  conclusions. 

Legislation  to  make  the  escape  clause 
effective  where  Its  use  is  warranted  by 
the  facts,  and  to  protect  the  public's  right 
to  know,  is  imperative. 

For  that  purpose.  I  suggest  that  we 
amend  and  adjust  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

Look  at  the  high  and  continuing  level 
of  unemployment,  and  there  you  will  see 
the  warning  that  we  must  correct  the 
abuses  in  the  administration's  conduct  of 
our  tariff  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  what  Members  have  said 
about  the  need  of  legislation  to  make  it 
possible  to  regulate  import  competition 
so  that  our  Industry  has  a  chance  to  live 
and  operate  according  to  American 
standards.  This  includes  maintenance 
of  a  wage  standard  that  creates  the  nec- 
essary purchasing  power  to  sustain  our 
industry. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that 
new  legislation  would  not  be  necessary 
if  the  President  would  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Unfortunately  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission have  found  little  favor  at  the 
White  House.  I  say  this  Is  unfortunate 
because  there  is  no  point  in  having  a 
Tariff  CommisMon  If  the  President  is  go- 
ing to  make  his  own  decisions  in  any 
case.  Since  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  regulating  foreign  com- 
merce and  has  also  to  make  the  tariff, 
we  cannot  give  this  function  away.  We 
can  indeed  set  up  a  Commission,  as  we 
have  done,  but  this  must  not  be  a  subter- 
fuge whereby  the  Congress  can  toss  Its 
function  over  to  the  President.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  still  ours. 

When  the  President  overrides  the 
Tariff  Commission  he  in  fact  sets  him- 
self up  above  the  level  of  Congress.  He 
makes  the  flnal  decision  as  if  he  were 
the  court  of  last  resort  In  a  field  that 
belongs  exclusively  to  Congress  under 
the  Constitution, 

Since  the  President  has  ignored  the 
mandate  of  the  law  under  the  escape 
clause  that  says  that  no  concession  is 
to  remain  In  effect  If  It  results  In  serious 
injury  or  a  threat  of  serious  Injury  to 
a  domestic  industry  and  has  elected  to 
substitute  his  own  Judgment  for  that  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  the  agency  cre- 
ated by  Congress  to  act  for  it.  It  Is  clear 
that  further  legislation  is  necessary.  I 
may  say  that  It  is  necessary  if  the  very 
words  of  the  three  Presidents  since  the 
trade  agreements  program  was  first  en- 
acted are  themselves  to  be  honored.  We 
have  heard  repeated  references  to  the 
promises  and  assurances  of  the  Presl- 
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dents  that  the  trade  agreements  were 
not  intended  to  hiurt  American  industry 
unduly  or  seriously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  con  testify  to  the  fact 
that  the  textile  industry  has  Indeed  been 
hurt  and  hurt  grievously  by  imports. 
The  injury  was  inflicted  as  long  as  3 
years  ago  and  is  still  continuing.  Yet 
no  action  has  been  taken  imder  the 
escape  clause.  Instead  the  President 
has  given  his  blessings  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  Japan  by  which  that  country 
undertakes  to  limit  its  own  exports  to 
this  country.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory 
disposition  of  the  problem.  It  takes  it 
completely  out  of  the  field  of  law  and 
out  of  the  range  of  orderly  and  regular 
procedure,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  as  it  alone  sees  fit.  with 
no  legal  recourse  by  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. The  whole  negotiations  were 
carried  on  secretly  and  behind  the 
scenes.  No  semblance  of  notice  was 
given.  No  hearings  were  held.  Nothing 
was  given  out  to  the  public  setting  forth 
what  was  under  way  nor  what  was  the 
subject  of  negotiation.  Other  such  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  and  others 
are  said  to  be  contemplated.  This 
course  of  action  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  regulation  of  foreign  commerce 
without  even  the  consultation  of  Con- 
gress. At  this  point  I  wish  to  Insert  into 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Meri- 
den  (Conn.)  Record  of  February  14  en- 
titled "Quotas  Are  Made  To  Be  Broken." 
It  refers  to  the  Japanese  self-imposed 
export  quota  on  stainless  steel  flatware. 
The  Japanese  estabUshed  such  a  quota 
for  1958.  They  were  to  ship  not  over 
5.500,000  dozen  pieces  to  this  country  in 
1958.  Yet.  according  to  our  Department 
of  Commerce  figures  they  had  shipped 
0,954.914  dozen  in  the  first  10  months. 
Quotas  Aas  Made  To  Bk  Bbokeic 

Wben  la  m  quota  not  •  quota?^ 

The  answer,  apparentlj.  !■  when  It  la  vol- 
untarily undertaken  by  the  Japanese.  At 
leasX  that  Is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  expertencs  ot  the  UJ8.  steel  flatware 
industry. 

The  fUtware  Industry,  as  the  people  of 
Uerlden  and  WaUlngford  have  reason  to 
know  so  well,  has  been  seriously  harmed  by 
the  importation  of  stainless  steel  flatware 
from  Japan.  So  aerloxu  was  this  competition, 
that  the  UB.  Tariff  Commlwlon  in  1988 
unanimoualy  found  that  Amertoan  industry 
was  severely  harmed  by  foreign  imports  and 
it  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  aU  oon- 
teeslons  undw  OATT  (Oenaral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.) 

Qdiek  to  anticipate  a  loes  to  their  new- 
fledged  stainless  steel  flatware  industry,  the 
Japaneee  offered  a  voluntary  quota  proposal 
which  President  Blaenhower  accepted  rather 
than  follow  the  Tariff  Oommisaion  recom- 
mendations for  a  withdrawal  of  concessions. 
Under  the  agreement,  the  Japanese  were 
pledged  to  a  voluntary  quoU  of  0,600.000 
doaen  pieces  of  stainless  flatware  for  19&8. 

The  US.  flatware  Industry  accepted  the 
quota  with  resignation  and  with  misgivings, 
and  the  misgivings  were  Jxutifled.  The  UJS. 
Bureau  of  Census  has  reported  that  for  the 
first  10  months  of  1958  Imports  of  Japanese 
stainless  flatware  reached  e,9ft4.914  doeen. 
and  at  this  rate,  it  is  likely  that  the  total 
imporu  for  1058  may  have  been  more  than 
8.500.000  doaen. 

The  unfairness  of  the  Japanese  competi- 
tion in  the  UJB.  flatware  market  is  a  familiar 
story  in  this  area.    American  flatware  mak- 


ers pioneered  in  the  manufactiire  of  stain- 
less: they  promoted  the  product  and  estab- 
lished the  market  for  It  among  American 
housewives.  Then,  in  1955,  the  Japmnese, 
recognizing  the  ready-made  market,  began 
moving  in.  with  the  help  of  ^tariff  concessions 
from  OATT. 

Japanese  entry  into  the  flatware  market 
was  solely  for  expMjrt  purposes.  A  nation 
which  eats  with  chopsticks  has  no  use  for 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  except  to  sell  them. 
Japanese  stainless  sells  in  the  United  States 
for  25  to  50  percent  of  the  price  of  American - 
made  stainless,  simply  because  the  Japanese 
wage  rate  is  one- tenth  of  the  rates  paid  in 
Uerlden  and  Wallingford  factories,  and  be- 
cause materials  cost  only  half  as  much  in 
Japan  as  In  this  country. 

How  much  further  Japan  will  go  in  cap- 
tvu-lng  the  American  flatware  market  depends 
upon  how  much  further  she  la  allowed  to  go. 
The  percentage  of  Japanese  flatware  In  the 
total  UJ3.  stainless  and  plated  flatware  con- 
sumption ranged  from  1.7  percent  In  1951  to 
29.7  In  1958.  As  a  result,  20  percent  of  the 
workers  In  the  US  flatware  IndviEtry  have 
already  lost  their  ]obs  to  Japanese  workers, 
and  the  end  Is  not  In  sight. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  which  the  U.S.  flat- 
ware industry  can  cope  with  alone.  It  must 
have  the  help  of  the  Oovemment,  not  to 
establish  an  American  monopoly,  but  at  least 
to  bring  about  conditions  of  fair  competi- 
tion. The  experience  of  1958  has  proved  how 
valueless  Is  the  system  of  voluntary  quotas. 
Some  substantial  help  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  is  in 
order,  and  right  away  is  not  too  soon.  Im- 
position of  reasonable  mandatory  quotas 
would  seem  to  be  part  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  welfare  of  those  of 
our  industries  that  are  faced  with  ruin- 
ous import  competition  is  being  used  as 
a  trading  pawn  in  our  diplomacy.  Par- 
ticular industries  are  called  upon  as  sac- 
rificial offerings  in  behalf  of  what  those 
who  conduct  our  foreign  relations  calcu- 
late to  be  best  for  the  coimtry.  Imports, 
in  a  sense,  are  given  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
compen::ation  of  those  who  are  deprived 
of  their  market  and  their  Jobs. 

At  no  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  the 
Presidents  since  1934  or  any  of  their 
spokesmen,  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
others,  indicated  that  the  policy  behind 
the  trade-agreements  program  proposed 
any  such  course.  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
was  in  fact  specifically  denied.  Yet  we 
find  the  course  pursued.  In  fact,  in  re- 
fusing to  accept  some  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's recommendations  the  President 
has  more  than  once  cited  the  unf  avorabTii 
effect  that  would  be  produced  in  our  for- 
eign relations  if  he  placed  the  recom- 
mendation into  effect. 

Mr.  William  L.  Clayton,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  and  a  principal  archi- 
tect of  OATT.  who  has  already  been 
quoted  on  the  fioor,  spoke  positively  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  this 
point.  This  is  what  he  said  as  he  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act: 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  these 
agreement*  are  often  made,  and  eoncesaions 
are  often  granted,  as  to  our  import  duties, 
for  political  or  diplomatic  reasons.  I  can 
assure  you  gentlemen  that  •  •  •  I  have 
known  of  no  single  case  In  which  that  has 
been  done. 

We  make  these  agreements  purely  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  in  order  to  try  to  increase  the 
international  trade  of  the  United  SUtes. 


That  was  very  plain  speaking  and 
leaves  no  room  for  a  double  interpreta- 
tion. Concessions  in  trade  agreements 
were  made  strictly  on  economic  grounds 
and  no  other. 

If  concessions  were  to  be  made  solely 
on  economic  grounds,  it  follows  that  their 
modifications  or  withdrawal  in  accord- 
ance with  the  escape  clause  should  also 
be  made  solely  on  economic  grounds. 
Th3re  should  be  none  but  economic  jus- 
tification for  rescinding  a  concession  that 
was  granted  on  purely  economic  grounds. 
The  kind  of  justification  to  be  invoked 
was  spelled  out  in  the  escape  clavise  as 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1651  and  as  sub- 
sequently amended.  This  justification  is 
serious  injury  or  a  threat  of  such  injury 
to  a  domestic  industry  attributable  in 
part  to  trade-agreement  concession. 
That  is  the  only  consideration  provided 
in  the  law,  and  nothing  else  can  properly 
be  read  into  it.  Yet  the  President  regu- 
larly cites  other  reasons  for  rejecting 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations. 

This  Ls  not  as  it  should  be.  If  the 
law  as  it  stands  were  carried  out  there 
would  be  much  less  opposition  to  the 
trade  agreements  program.  Our  indus- 
try _would  flnri  it  possible  to  live  with 
the  program.  There  would  be  no  un- 
justified interference  with  trade.  Im- 
port competition  would  simply  be  placed 
on  a  fair  basis  and  thus  prevented  from 
disrupting  our  inaustries,  our  employ- 
ment and  our  labor  standards. 

We  have  several  laws  that  are  de- 
signed to  assure  fair  competition  In 
interstate  commerce.  Surely  if  our  anti- 
trust laws  are  Justified;  If  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  beneficial,  no  less 
than  other  acts  such  as  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  a  law  such  as  the  escape 
clause  is  equally  justified.  After  all  It 
only  seeks  to  prevent  injury  from  im- 
ports that  undermine  our  standards. 
Also  if  our  minimum  wage  laws  and  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  are 
justified,  both  of  which  are  specifically 
designed  to  eliminate  wage -cutting  or 
the  pasrment  of  substandard  wages  as  a 
means  of  gaining  competitive  advantage, 
it  is  logical  and  it  makes  good  sense  to 
apply  some  similar  restriction  on  goods 
that  come  into  our  stream  of  commerce 
from  the  outside.  In  fact,  particularly 
because  we  do  have  these  domestic  laws, 
including  price  supports  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, ah  of  which  in  combination  creates 
higher  costs  of  production.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary  to  avoid  undermining 
them  from  beyond  our  borders. 

We  have  in  recent  years,  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  tariff-cutting  program, 
helped  increase  the  competitive  advan- 
tage of  other  coimtries.  We  have  helped 
them  set  up  mass  production  with  the 
use  of  modem  machinery.  This  has 
greatly  cut  down  our  previous  advan- 
tage. Even  before  we  did  this  many  in- 
dustries In  this  country  found  them- 
selves in  dilDculty  with  import  competi- 
tion. The  situation  is  now  much  worse. 
Many  of  our  industries  are  opening 
branch  plants  abroad  or  entering  into 
manufacturing  arrang*»ments  overseas. 
They  are  doing  this  as  a  means  of  com- 
peting in  foreign  markets  and  in  some 
Instances  they  are  shipping  their  foreign 
output  Into  this  country.    The  leading 
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example  Is  the  automobile  industry. 
Everyone  knows  what  thla  does  to  em- 
ployment here. 

Having  helped  industry  abroad  as  ex- 
tensively as  we  have,  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  maintain  specially  favor- 
able competitive  conditions  for  imports, 
giving  them  advantages  that  our  own  in- 
dustry does  not  enjoy.  Our  foreign  rep- 
resentatives, our  diplomats,  and  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  should  have  no  dlflBcul- 
ty  in  making  our  situation  clear  to  other 
countries.  We  do  not  seek  exclusion  of 
Imports.  We  ask  only  that  they  be 
placed  on  a  reasonably  competitive  basis. 
I  am  completely  in  favor  of  legislation 
that  will  assure  means  of  putting  and 
keeping  imports  on  a  fair  competitive 
basis.  The  legislation  offered  here  today 
is  designed  for  that  purpose  and  would 
go  no  further.  Not  by  the  widest  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  it  be  interpreted 
as  legislation  that  would  lead  to  a  gen- 
eral tariff  increase.  In  10  years  only  a 
small  part  of  our  total  imports  have 
been  covered  by  the  escape  clause  cases 
that  have  come  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Even  if  they  had  all  been  de- 
cided favorably  our  imports  as  a  whole 
would  not  have  been  seriously  affected. 
After  all.  the  Tariff  Commission  it?:elf 
has  found  favorably  in  less  than  half  of 
the  cases.  Any  fear  that  imports  would 
be  dealt  a  heavy  blow  if  the  escape 
clause  were  administered  as  intended,  so 
that  only  those  concessions  would  be 
modified  cr  withdrawn  that  had  been 
foimd  seriously  to  injure  our  industries. 
is  wholly  unfounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  given  an  early  hearing  by  the 
Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  and  that  we 
enact  it  into  law  as  a  simple  act  of 
equity;  and  also  as  a  means  of  bringing 
the  administration  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  into  conformity  with  its  pro- 
fessed Intent,  namely,  a  program  that  is 
mutually  beneficial  to  our  own  indus- 
try and  industry  abroad. 

Mr.    BAILEY.     I    thank    the    dlstin- 
Culshed  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sxlkr]. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself,  too.  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BailkyI  in  his  espousal  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  H.R.  4846.  This 
is  nonpartisan  in  its  nature.  It  is  bi- 
partisan in  the  interest  of  all  Members 
who  come  from  districts  In  the  United 
States  that  are  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  come  from  a  gre%t  State,  down  In 
Kentucky.  There  we  have  the  best  and 
the  topmost  basketball  team  in  the 
United  States.  At  this  very  moment  it 
Is  rated  as  No.  1  in  the  Nation. 

Down  there  we  make  half  of  the  world's 
whisky.  I  am  not  proud  of  that,  but  it  is 
the  greatest  whisky-producing  State  in 
all  of  the  United  States. 

There  we  produce  some  of  the  greatest 
racehorses  in  all  the  world.  It  is  the 
home  of  Man  o'  War  and  many  other 
great  racehorses  of  the  past. 

We  also  have  some  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  the  world  in  Kentucky,  so 
much  so  that  when  the  male  of  the 
species  passes  one  of  these  beautiful 
women  on  the  street  he  is  apt  to  stumble 


over  his  own  feet  and  blush  for  shame 
because  of  her  beauty ;  or  if  he  happens 
to  be  shaving  and  looks  out  the  window 
and  sees  one  of  them  pass,  he  may  cut 
his  face  so  that  he  looks  like  Custer's 
last  stand.  We  also  have  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  and  best  known  under- 
groiind  caverns,  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky,  said  to  be  one  of  the  seven 
natural  wonders  of  the  world.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  superlatives  we,  in  Ken- 
tucky, are  in  trouble  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  our  State.  Some  of  the  rail- 
roads have  been  hard  hit  in  their  pro- 
ductive employment.  Some  of  the  coal 
mine  districts  have  been  practically  de- 
stroyed and  a  large  part  of  this  destruc- 
tion comes  from  the  injportatlon  of  for- 
eign residual  oil  about  which  we  have 
been  talking  and  the  restriction  of 
which  this  proposed  legislation  seeks  to 
enforce. 

In  Harlan  County  alone  in  my  State. 
10  years  ago  we  had  32  large  coal  mines 
which  employed  many  men.  Now  we 
have  only  nine.  In  1950  we  had  a  total 
coal-mine  employment  in  that  county  of 
12,500.  But,  now  the  ranks  of  those  coal 
miners  in  that  county  alone  have  been 
reduced  to  5,000,  which  is  a  60-percent 
reduction  in  the  employees  of  one  Ken- 
tucky county.  Suppose  the  employees  in 
one  of  the  counties  of  your  district  had 
been  decreased  60  percent?  How  would 
you  feel  about  a  measure  of  this  kind? 
The  total  population  of  this  same  county 
has  declined  in  the  past  10  years  or  so 
from  80,000  down  to  52.000  and  all  of  this 
reduction  and  ruination  to  this  one 
county  has  come  about  in  considerable 
measure  because  of  the  Importation  of 
foreign  residual  oil  over  the  past  decade 
or  so. 

If  some  of  you  had  visited  in  some  good 
American  homes  in  depressed  areas,  as  I 
did  last  fall,  you  would  have  done  some 
weeping  unless  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness in  you  has  been  chilled  into  Ice  water 
or  unless  the  tenderness  of  your  heart 
has  become  as  tough  as  shoe  leather. 
The  want  and  the  need  and  the  unem- 
ployment can  all  be  traced  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  Importation  of  foreign  resldtwd 
oil  and  its  displacement  of  American 
miners  and  American  railroad  employ- 
ees. 

The  merits  of  the  legislation  proposed 
here  today  have  already  been  explained 
thoroughly.  As  representatives  of  an 
area  where  the  transportation  industries 
have  assumed  such  an  Important  role 
from  both  an  economic  and  security 
standpoint.  I  should  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  point  out  the  inherent  danger  of 
a  policy  which  will  emaciate  that  trans- 
portation system  unless  corrective  meas- 
ures are  soon  taken. 

Railroads  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
the  coal  cars,  locomotives,  and  other  fa- 
cilities necessary  for  emergency  service 
under  present  conditions.  Because  bi- 
tuminous coal  demand  has  experienced 
such  substantial  decreases  as  a  conse- 
quence of  unbearable  competition  from 
foreign  residual  oil.  great  quantities  of 
rolling  stock  are  rusting  away  and  other- 
wise deteriorating  on  railroad  sidings. 
In  1957,  almost  14,000  open  hoppers  were 
retired — approximately  1.000  more  than 
the  new  cars  ordered  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    In  1958.  a  total  of  21,898  were  re- 


tired as  against  an  order  of  only  13.822 
new  cars. 

In  these  figures  are  grave  danger  to 
the  national  defense.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  not  enough  coal  can  be 
produced  to  meet  emergency  conditions 
unless  mine  capacity  is  maintained  in 
the  interim  period.  Assuming,  however, 
that  output  could  somehow  keep  up  with 
demand,  the  fact  remains  that  this  coal 
would  be  of  no  practical  value  if  left  at 
the  mine  mouth.  Its  serviceability  is 
reahzed  only  when  it  reaches  points  of 
consumption.  Unless  an  active,  vigor- 
ous transportation  system  is  kept  in 
ready  condition,  we  are  just  not  going 
to  have  the  cars  necessary  if  the  inter- 
national tension  line  Is  snapp>€d  at  Ber- 
lin, the  Middle  East,  or  at  any  of  the 
other  trouble  spots  around  the  world, 
resulting  in  total  and  catastrophic  war. 

While  I  have  only  mentioned  railroads 
and  coal,  there  are  other  industries  af- 
fected by  overdoses  of  imports  that  also 
have  my  earnest  consideration.  In  the 
interest  of  time  I  shall  not  make  a  de- 
tailed listing  of  those  industries  and 
businesses  that  need  to  be  sheltered  un- 
der the  self-preservation  umbrella  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  ask  the  House  to 
give  the  railroad  workers,  the  miners, 
and  all  employees  whose  jobs  have  been 
washed  away  by  excessive  Imports — give 
us  this  legislation  and  whatever  other 
laws  are  necessary  to  restore  employ- 
ment in  my  State  and  yours. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Oliver]. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  two 
newspaper  articles  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BmleyI  for  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  Import  situation  In  my  part 
of  the  country,  the  State  of  Maine.  I 
have  been  greatly  Impressed  by  the  evi- 
dence presented  here  this  afternoon  of 
growing  concern  over  the  competitive 
situation  in  the  United  SUtes  as  we  face 
the  rising  tide  of  Imports.  Prom  all  ac- 
counts, from  the  expression  of  Industrial 
leaders  In  a  variety  of  industries,  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  this  country  Is  losing 
rapidly  its  hitherto  solid  competitive 
standing  in  world  trade. 

All  sorts  of  evidence  is  accumulating 
that  we  are  pricing  ourselves  out  of  world 
markets.  That  spells  a  decline  In  our 
exports  or  a  yet  heavier  subsidisation  of 
our  exports  If  we  Insist  on  maintaining 
them  at  a  high  level.  At  the  same  time 
It  obviously  has  another  meaning.  It 
means  that  our  domestic  industries  are 
becoming  more  rather  than  less  exposed 
to  low-cost  imports.  We  are  finding  It 
more  difScult  to  compete  with  Imports 
for  the  same  reason  that  our  exports  are 
no  longer  able  to  find  as  ready  a  market 
abroad  as  before. 

Our  higher  wages,  despite  our  indus- 
trial advancement,  result  in  higher  unit 
costs  than  prevail  In  other  countries, 
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where  low  wages  are  now  being  combined 
with  machinery  that  is  just  as  good  as 
our  own  and  m  some  cases  more  modem. 
For  many  years  our  higher  wages  In  the 
mass  production  industries  were  no  com- 
petitive handicap  in  exporting  and  did 
not  open  us  up  to  heavy  import  competi- 
tion. Even  that  is  undergomg  a  change. 
Our  smaller  and  less  mechanized  indus- 
tries have  long  had  great  difBculty  in 
competing  with  imports.  Today  they 
find  it  more  difBcult  than  ever  before. 

In  my  district  there  are  plants  that 
make  hardwood  pljrwood.  others  that 
make  wooden  spring  clothespins,  and.  of 
course,  we  have  the  remains  of  a  once 
thriving  textile  industry.  Each  of  these 
three  industries  has  been  hard  hit  by 
imports.  They  are  all  despierate  for  a 
remedy  against  the  great  damage  that 
has  been  inflicted  on  them  by  imports. 

[Ftom  the  Kennebec  Jounuii.  Augusta. 
Feb.  19,  1B5B] 

IXFOkTB  VnUBXTB   JO»8 


It  U  a  matter  of  concern  to  textile  labor 
and  management  In  Maine,  In  New  Eng- 
land— anywhere  In  this  country.  In  fact — 
that  foreign  exporters  of  cotton  textUea  to 
thU  country  ahould  start  clamoring  for 
trade,  not  aid.  at  the  Tery  flrat  Dnlted  States 
suggestion  that  they  should  Impose  some 
voluntary  controls  upon  themselves. 

Sooner  or  later  the  question  bolls  down  to 
■otnethlng  like  this:  Are  the  jo73s  of  Oriental 
textile  workers  as  Important  tc>  the  political 
and  economic  well-being  of.tbe  United  States 
as  are  the  Jobs  of  textile  workei^s  In  Augxista. 
Waterrllle.  Lewlston.  Blddeford.  and  other 
American  cltlesf 

Trade,  not  aid.  shouted  an  Bngllsh-ladf- 
guage  newspapOT  In  Hong  Kong,  the  British 
erown  colony  off  the  China  oout.  the  other 
day  when  UA.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Henry  Keams  arrived  tt^ere  and  com- 
mented— rather  mUdly.  It  semed  to  us — on 
the  precipitous  and  alarmlnij  Increase  in 
Bong  Kong^  textile  shipments  to  the  United 
SUtsa. 

And  the  Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Com- 
BMroe  publicly  charged  that  attacks  in  this 
oountry  oa  Bong  Kong's  lner«atlng  textile 
exports  have  been  unaorupuJoua  and  dis- 
honest. 

But  what  are  Americans  supposed  to  do? 
Are  Amerloans  suppoeed  to  staad  aside  whUe 
what  remains  of  the  UA.  textile  industry 
and  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  Amerloan  tex- 
tile mm  employsa  are  saerlfloed — In  order 
to  provide  more  and  more  trade,  not  aid  far 
textile  exporters  In  Japan.  Ui  Bong  Kong. 
In  India,  in  Igypt  and  alsewhiire  around  the 
globet 

Thus  far  our  Oovemment  liaan't  had  the 
heart  to  erect  tariff  barriers  tliat  would  halt 
aU  UxtUe  Importation  Into  ttds  country  for 
the  protection  of  domeaUc  textile  workers. 
AU  It  has  done  has  been  to  politely  request 
foreign  exporters  not  to  overdo  it— •■  ths 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Oomnteroe  asked  in 
Hong  Kong,  the  other  day. 

But  textile  mlU  jobs  are  important  to 
people  In  Augusta.  Lewlston.  Blddeford  and 
elsewhere  In  ICalne.  They're  Important  to 
a  lot  of  people  In  Msssaohusetts,  Conneotl> 
out.  North  and  South  OaroUna  and  elsewhere 
around  the  country.  They  dneerve  the  full- 
est protection  this  OcvemcMnt  can  give 
them. 

Of  course  there  wUl  be  denunciations  of 
UB.  policy  abroad,  whenever  tixat  poUey  cuts 
a  utUe  Into  exporters'  proilta— as  In  the 
Hong  Kong  Incident,  which  stirred  a  hornets' 
nest  merely  because  a  UB.  oBtelal  had  sug- 
gested that  a  UtUe  volvmtary  poUdng  of 
competittoa  for  more  of  ttkS  UJB.  market 
would  be  appreciated. 

But  which  matters  moat,  to  Washington^ 
the  welfare  of  fdrelgn  exporters,  or  the  JolM 
of  thousands  of  UJB.  mlllworkanT 


It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  even  to  have 
to  ask  such  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  pleading  for 
lower  wages.  I  am  saying  that  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  the  high  wage  stand- 
ards of  this  country  it  is  time  that  we  do 
something  to  make  it  possible  to  sustain 
them  against  the  cmslaught  from  with- 
out. It  Is  clear  that  we  cannot  hold 
them  If  we  allow  imports  from  low-wage 
and  slave  areas  of  the  world  a  free  run 
of  our  market.  For  example.  Mr. 
Speaker,  please  note  this  attempt  of 
Russia  to  penetrate  our  paper  pulp  in- 
dustry. 

[From  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram,  Feb. 
22.  19SG] 

It's  Coming  at — Chxap  Russian  Woodpuu> 
Woaaixs  IiIainx  Paper  Mills 

(By  Harold  J.  Boyle) 

Maine  businessmen  developed  a  mild  case 
of  Jitters  Satiirday  when  they  studied  reports 
of  a  mounting  flow  of  foreign-made  goods 
headed  for  this  country. 

Biggest  shoek  to  Maine  was  the  report  that 
Russia  will  ship  20,000  tons  of  woodpulp  to  a 
Connecticut  importer  at  a  price  of  Si  16  a  ton. 
or  $40  under  the  standard  X3B.  price  of  $155  a 
ton.  This  woodpvilp  makes  bleached  sul- 
phite, which  is  used  by  several  Maine  com- 
panies in  their  flne-grade  papers. 

Maine  paper  manufacturers  agreed  that 
20.000  tons  wiU  not  immediately  affect  the 
Industry  in  this  SUte.  But  they  showed 
genuine  concern  over  the  Connecticut  im- 
porter's hint  that  he  hopes  to  step  up  these 
shipments  to  200,000  tons  a  year. 

"Two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Russian 
pulp  Imported  into  this  country  at  that  low 
price  would  be  bad — very  bad — for  the  Maine 
paper  Industry."  an  S.  D.  Warren  omclal  at 
Westbrook  said  Saturday  night. 

Also  dlstiu-blng  was  the  same  Connecticut 
Importer's  "hopes"  for  marketing  Russian 
newsprint  In  the  United  States.  Newsprint 
Is  one  of  Maine's  largest  Industries.  It  Is 
operating  under  cai>aclty  at  this  time  due  to 
a  surplus  throughout  this  oountry  and 
Canada. 

The  report  on  Russia's  Invasion  into  the 
n.8  paper-pulp  market  appeared  Prldsy  in  a 
national  magaslne,  Buslnees  Week. 

It  said  that  the  Orbit  Sales  Co.,  Inc..  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  made  a  deal  for  the  20,000 
tons  of  Russian  woodpulp  at  $118  a  ton,  de- 
livered In  this  country.  It  quoted  Orbit's 
president,  eaylng  he  had  an  ultimate  goal  of 
aoo,000  tons,  or  the  same  amount  England  Is 
buying  this  year.  "And  we  may  start  buying 
newsprint."  the  magaalne  quotes  Louis 
Eemel,  the  Orbit  prealdent. 

CAN  uvaxT  MABxer 

Th$  national  magMdne  said  that  trade  an- 
alysts in  the  Commerce  and  State  Depart- 
ments do  not  expect  a  slMible  increase  in 
8ovlet-U.S.  trade  at  this  time.  But  it  added 
that  these  Oovernment  analysts  "don't  un- 
derestimate the  damage  the  Russians  can  do 
by  upsetting  markets  through  well  timed  out 
rate  sales." 

Foreign  Imports  made  news  on  another 
ICalne  front  last  week.  Maine  steel  fabri- 
cators said  they  were  offered  steel  from  Lux- 
embourg at  $sa  a  ton  under  UJB.  prloes  of 
$1S6  a  ton.  Theee  offerings  are  for  reinforc- 
ing steel  used  in  the  construction  Industry. 
Uttle.  If  any.  ts  being  bought  in  Maine  today. 

One  Portland  fabricator  said  Saturday  that 
a  bid  for  a  small  oonstniotton  Job  In  this 
State  several  we^a  ago  indicated  that  the 
contractor  would  use  foreign  steel.  He  dldnt 
get  the  Job. 

Mbne  of  the  foreign  steel  oan  be  UNd  oa 
Psderal  or  State  projects  la  Ifalna.  these 
fabricators  beUeve.  But  they  point  out  that 
contractors  bidding  on  private  construction 


work  in  this  State  may  specify  the  lower 
priced  foreign  steel  to  get  the  work  during 
the  current  letdown  in  the  construction 
Industry. 

The  threat  of  lower  price  foreign  goods  Is 
being  felt  In  Maine  about  a  year  after  it  hit 
other  sections.  Japan  has  been  landing  steel 
plates  about  $20  a  ton  under  XSS.  prices  on 
the  west  coast  the  past  12  months.  It  is 
reported  to  have  captured  52  percent  of  the 
barbed  wire  market  in  this  country  In  that 
12-month  period. 

Prom  what  has  been  presented  here 
on  the  floor  and  to  which  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest,  it  is  almost  unbe- 
Uevable  that  the  necessary  remedy  should 
be  withheld.  If  the  trade  agreements 
into  which  we  entered  were  to  be  mutual- 
ly beneficial  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  if  it  is  against  the  policy  to  injure  se- 
riously our  own  industries,  as  has  been  so 
steadfastly  maintained  by  all  the  public 
officials  who  have  given  testimony  in 
support  of  the  trade  agreements,  then  it 
is  mdeed  hard  to  reconcile  the  disposi- 
tion of  cases  under  the  escape  clause. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the  in- 
dustries in  my  area  that  are  suffering 
from  impart  competition  not  only  be  as- 
sured of  a  remedy  by  highly  placed  ex- 
ecutive officials  in  a  general  way.  but 
actually  have  extended  to  them  the  policy 
of  no  injury  that  has  been  so  widely 
proclaimed.  Mere  words  of  assurance 
are  no  substitute  for  the  action  that  is 
needed  to  set  things  right  competitively. 

No  one  here  this  afternoon  has  asked 
for  embargoes  or  shutting  off  of  trade; 
nor  do  I.  We  profit  from  trade  when 
it  is  mutually  beneficial;  and  we  should 
have  as  much  mutually  beneficial  trade 
as  possible.  We  do  not  profit  from  trade 
that  severely  injures  one  side  of  the  deal; 
and  that  is  the  situation  m  the  textile 
industry  in  Maine,  in  the  plywood  in- 
dustry, and  in  the  wooden  clothespin 

lndusti7> 

What  we  need  Is  such  a  degree  of  regu- 
lation of  Imports,  preferably  by  Import 
quota,  as  will  Insure  oxir  domestic  indus- 
try of  Its  fair  share  of  oxu*  own  market. 
That  Is  all  we  ask  and  that  is  what  we 
need  If  we  are  going  to  pull  our  weight 
In  the  economy  and  our  share  of  the 
tax  and  employment  burden  of  the 
country. 

The  bill  that  has  been  Introduced 
would  square  practice  with  preachment 
and  would  get  rid  of  what  can  only  im- 
press the  people  back  home  as  double- 
talk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  looking  for  an 
explanation  of  the  contradiction  between 
the  trade-agreements  policy  as  it  is  given 
out  for  home  consumption  and  what 
actually  Is  done  in  the  showdown  we  have 
but  to  take  notice  of  what  Is  going  oq 
right  now. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Henry  Keams  has  Just  completed  a  trip 
to  the  Far  East  where  he  visited  several 
countries  and  spoke  quite  freely.  In 
Bangkok.  Thailand,  he  had  this  to  say: 

While  it  la  necessary  for  our  Oovemment 
to  occasionally  impose  import  restrictions 
when  It  appears  that  an  Industry  may  be 
tmduly  damaged.  It  has  generally  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  keep  such 
reetrietlona  to  an  abeolute  minimum.  The 
result  has  been  a  substantial  lowering  of 
reetrlcttoM  whether  they  be  tarlfiS  or  quotas. 
It  Is  our  intention  to  progress  much  further 
In  this  area  of  freer  trade. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la  no  objec- 
tion to  a  little  globetrotting  by  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
Commerce  Department  has  its  commer- 
cial attaches  in  various  embassies  re- 
porting through  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Is  entitled  to  know  from 
firsthand  observation  how  well  our  far- 
flung  representation  is  functioning. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  constitu- 
tional function  of  Congress  to  regulate 
*  our  foreign  commerce  and  to  make  our 
tariff.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  make  the  policy.  The  execu- 
tive branch,  of  which  the  Department  of 
Congress  is  a  part,  carries  out  the  poli- 
cies and  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  to 
express  these  policies. 

What  then  should  be  the  limitations 
on  Mr.  Keams  as  he  travels  in  the  Far 
East,  one  of  the  trouble  spots  in  the 
world?  Should  he  go  about  making 
freewheeling  speeches  that  are  intended 
to  bind  Congress?  For  example,  when 
Mr.  Keams  says  that  it  is  our  intention 
to  progress  much  further  in  this  area 
of  freer  trade,  is  he  speaking  for  your 
constituents  or  mine?  Or  for  whom  is 
he  speaking?  Who  gave  him  his  com- 
mission to  go  abroad  and  engage  in  the 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce?  Our 
trade  policy  is  a  controversial  issue. 
What  the  last  Congress  did  or  what  this 
Congress  does  cannot  bind  an  ensuing 
Congress.  How  then  can  Mr.  Kearns 
with  all  confidence  say  what  is  our  in- 
tention as  a  nation? 

Mr.  Keams  went  to  Hong  Kong,  whose 
exports  of  textiles  to  this  country  have 
been  skyrocketing.  There  he  ran  into 
great  hostility  as  reported  by  the  press. 
Hong  Kong  has  developed  into  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  wide  loophole  in  the  Japa- 
nese self-imposed  export  quota  on  cot- 
ton textiles.  Evidently  they  had  little 
time  for  Mr.  Keams. 

In  Japan  Mr.  Kearns  undertook  to 
bring  about  closer  agreement  on  the 
yardage  of  cotton  goods  that  Japan  will 
ship  to  this  country  under  her  volun- 
tary export  quota  plan.  Japan  seeks  an 
expansion  beyond  last  year's  quota  of 
235  million  yards. 

Mr.  Kearns  is  quoted  in  the  Dally 
News  Record  as  having  said  in  Tokyo 
on  February  19  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  only  trying  to  advise  on  a 
Japanese  quota  which  we  hope  will  pre- 
vent our  Congress  from  taking  restric- 
tive action.  He  then  added,  it  is  said, 
at  a  press  conference:  "Let's  not  say 
Congress — Just  restrictive  action  from 
our  side." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  visit  of  Mr. 
Keams  and  what  he  said  in  Bangkok, 
his  reception  in  Hong  Kong,  and  his  ne- 
gotiations in  Tokyo  give  an  excellent 
example  of  how  and  why  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  has  become  so  highly 
suspect  by  the  domestic  industries  that 
have  suffered  so  harshly  from  its  admin- 
istration. His  visit  muddles  the  waters 
and  much  of  what  he  said  is  out  of  order. 
According  to  the  news  report  that  I 
have  quoted,  Mr.  Keams  reportedly  said 
to  the  Vice  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan, 
Hisanari  Yamada: 

Some  Congreumen  ralalng  a  hue  uid  cry 
against  foreign  products  are  urging  Import 


reetrlctlonB  but  their  fuse  la  Jiiat  for  public 

consumption. 

If  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Keams 
should,  upon  his  return  to  this  country, 
be  asked  to  explain  his  statement  in  all 
its  unfortunate  implications. 

The  sooner  we  bring  the  regulation  of 
our  foreign  commerce  back  into  its  prop- 
er channels  the  less  will  it  get  fouled  up 
in  unnecessary  and  irresponsible  actions 
of  itinerant  executive  officials  Ashing  in 
water  that  lies,  outside  their  domain. 
For  this  reason  among  others  I  am  In 
favor  of  the  legislation  proposed  here 
today. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  in  the  long  and  effective 
fight  that  he  has  made  over  the  years. 

Particularly  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
those  Members  who  are  present  here  to- 
day and  who  have  heard  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  proponents  of  the  so-called 
Liberal  Trade  Agreements  Act  say  that 
the  only  thing  American  industry  had  to 
do  was  to  produce  cheaply  enough  and 
they  would  not  have  to  fear  foreign  com- 
petition. It  may  be  interesting  ^o  note 
that  there  is  one  industry  that  has  suc- 
ceeded, through  the  utilization  of  the 
technical  advancements  within  that  in- 
dustry, to  place  that  Industry  in  the  en- 
viable position  of  being  able  to  produce 
cheaper  than  any  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
coal  industry  of  the  United  States. 
Without  aid  from  the  Government,  with- 
out assistance  of  any  kind,  they  have 
been  able  to  produce  in  their  latest  ven- 
ture as  much  as  47  tons  of  coal  per  day 
per  man.  This  compares  to  I'/a  tons  of 
coal  per  day  per  man  in  Europe,  and  11 
tons  per  day  per  man  on  a  national  eval- 
uation. What  has  this  meant?  It  has 
meant  that  this  industry,  without  aid 
from  the  Government,  has  been  able  to 
compete  in  the  foreign  markets.  But 
what  have  the  foreign  markets  done  to 
protect  themselves?  They  have  not 
taken  the  terrible  position  that  our  free 
traders  and  spokesmen  for  the  Uberal 
trade  policy  have  taken.  They  have  de- 
liberately, willingly,  and  knowingly 
passed  a  direct  tariff  upon  American  g^al 
that  has  invaded  their  market.  Thc^ 
have  done  it  with  the  simple,  lone  ex- 
cuse that  it  meant  employment  for  their 
coal  producers,  the  very  thing  that  we 
abhor,  the  very  thing  that  we  stay  away 
from,  the  very  thing  that  we  cannot  men- 
tion in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Why,  the  protection  of  American  jobs 
has  become  so  outmoded  and  so  far  out 
of  tune  with  the  present-day  thinking 
that  we  are  supposed  to  give  away  Amer- 
ican opportunities  in  order  that  we  may 
have  friends  somewhere  overseas.  I  will 
tell  you  this  much  about  friends,  and  I 
think  every  one  of  us  knows  It.  that  the 
friends  you  give  something  to  do  not 
remain  your  friends  very  long.  To  lose 
a  friend.  Just  lend  him  money,  and  to 
lose  these  friends  of  ours  overseas.  Just 
let  them  take  us  for  suckers,  and  suck- 
ers we  are  in  every  instance  where  there 


has  been  an  injury,  because  we  have 
failed  to  invoke  the  so-called  escape 
clause. 

I  know  that  the  tartaric  acid  industry 
Is  small,  but  what  happened  to  it  is  sig- 
nificant: When  the  United  States  had  a 
tariff  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  tartaric 
acid  and  5  cents  a  pound  on  cream  of 
tartar  our  industry  was  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  other  producers  all  over  the 
world.  Then  we  turned  over  to  GATT — 
that  superstructure  in  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic field,  not  with  the  consent  of 
Congress  but  by  action  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  President— when 
GATT  took  charge  of  affairs  they  low- 
ered the  tariff  on  tartaric  acid  to  5 
cents  and  on  cream  of  tartar  to  2^ 
cents.  The  producer,  and  the  lone  pro- 
ducer in  the  United  States  of  any  con- 
sequence, petitioned  under  the  escape 
clause.  He  was  denied  relief.  In  E)e- 
cember  of  1957  he  went  completely  out 
of  business  and  left  this  country  with- 
out one  producer  of  tartaric  acid  and 
cream  of  tartar.  Subsequent  action  was 
taken  by  the  Tariff  Commission  after 
production  had  been  closed  in  the  United 
States.  It  recommended,  and  GATT 
approved,  a  tariff  of  12  cents  a  pound 
on  tartaric  acid,  a  50  percent  increase, 
more  than  was  ever  needed  or  we  were 
Interested  in.  and  TVi  cents  a  pound, 
another  increase  of  50  percent,  on  cream 
of  tartar. 

This  example  I  have  just  given  you  is 
just  one  little  beginning  in  the  gnawing 
away  process  that  is  being  used  to  de- 
liberately undermine  the  American  way 
of  life  and  American  standards  of  life 
and  American  labor's  freedom  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets. 

Now  let  us  go  to  another  phase  of  this 
matter.  IThe  differential  a  generation 
ago  between  wages  paid  in  this  country 
and  wages  paid  in  Europe  was  greater 
than  the  differential  is  today.  It  has 
been  said  that  labor  and  labor  costs  in 
our  country  make  the  principal  differ- 
ence In  competitive  prices,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  TVA  generators.  Let  me 
tell  you  this,  that  if  the  American  men 
working  in  the  Westinghouse  Corp.  in 
East  Pittsburgh,  my  home  district,  were 
to  work  for  absolutely  nothing,  if  they 
were  to  take  not  one  nickel  for  all  their 
labor,  there  would  still  be  a  difference  of 
$2,500,000  between  their  bid  and  the 
successful  British  bidder  on  certain  big 
generators.  So  there  is  something  be- 
sides the  wage  of  the  American  working 
man  that  enters  into  the  cost  picture  in 
TVA  contracts. 

I  have  with  me  hundreds  of  letters, 
petitions,  and  telegrams  from  my  con- 
stituents protesting  the  action  of  TVA 
and  REA  in  purchasing  electrical  equip- 
ment from  foreign  concerns.  I  do  not 
intend  to  include  all  of  these;  however, 
two  of  them  appear  to  cover  the  gist  of 
the  volume  of  correspondence  I  have  re- 
ceived. Therefore,  I  submit  the  letters 
from  Mr.  A.  E.  Lo  Buono,  200  Susan 
Drive,  Irwin.  Pa.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  R.  Sinwell.  Main  Street,  West- 
moreland City.  Pa.,  respectively: 

DcAB  Mr.  Dint:  I  recently  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  n.S.  Ooveriunent  la 
making  it  their  policy  to  buy  an  Increasing 
amount  of  electrical  equipment  from  com- 
panies in  foreign  countries.    Tills  is  a  matter 
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of  deep  oonoem  to  me.  at  I  am  employed  by 
the  Westlnghouae  Sectrlc  Corp..  and  my  Job 
security  depends  on  my  company's  getting 
orders. 

I  understand  that  Just  recentty  an  order 
for  a  large  steam-turbine  gecerator  to  be 
built  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
awarded  to  a  firm  in  England.  I  also  under- 
stand that  If  Westinghouse  had  received  thU 
order,  it  would  have  meant  1,080,000  man- 
hours  of  work  for  employees  of  our  company 
and  another  376.000  hours  of  work  for  em- 
ployees of  suppliers  to  Westlngaouse,  or  the 
equivalent  of  Jobs  for  700  peoi>le  for  1  full 
year.  If  time*  get  hard  this  coming  year 
and  I  am  put  on  short  time,  the  memory 
of  that  loss  is  really  going  to  hurt. 

I  realize  that  you  are  only  one  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  I  feel  that  if 
you  would  use  your  Influence  v)  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  others  In  Congress, 
eventually  results  would  become  evident.  I 
would  appreciate  your  Investlgutlon  of  this 
serious  problem,  and  hope  that  we  as  Job 
holders  and  breadwinners  for  our  families 
will  not  suffer  as  a  result  of  unwise  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  B.  Lo  BnoNO. 

Dkai  Mr.  Dent:  For  some  time  we  have 
been  concerned  about  the  Increatlng  amounts 
Of  electrical  equipment  the  Government  of 
this  country  has  been  purchasing  from  for- 
eign firms,  particularly  the  important  order 
for  the  Nation's  biggest  steam-%urblne  gen- 
erator, to  be  built  fur  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  which  was  awarded  to  C  A.  Par- 
sons. Ltd.,  a  firm  in  Enj^land.  1  understand 
the  TVA  awarded  this  order  completely  with- 
in the  present  Government  polity. 

Personally,  I  feel  such  electrlctJ  equipment 
ahould  be  purchased  in  this  country,  prl- 
marUy  as  a  national  safegtiard.  also  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  which  is  so  des- 
perately needed  today.  This  would  also 
benefit  our  Government  taxwlae  by  the  In- 
creased employment. 

Why  should  our  Government  be  so  con- 
cerned about  the  people  of  England  when 
they  refuse  to  buy  such  equipment  outside 
their  own  country. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  our  Government 
wake  up  and  face  reality  instead  of  worrying 
about  the  people  of  England.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious our  Government  has  dore  more  than 
Its  share  in  helping  England,  w.thout  taking 
money  out  of  the  worklngman's  pocket  to 
help  them  when  the  fact  remains  that  Eng- 
land has  done  so  little  in  return. 

I,  for  one.  have  voted  and  have  helped  elect 
you  as  our  Representative  in  hope  of  having 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  at  heart. 

I  feel  that  when  you  appreciate  the  feeling 
of  the  American  people  on  thii  subject,  you 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  t<}  remedy  this 
situation. 

Very  respectfully  youra. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  BmNAao  R.  Surwxu.. 

The  fact  remains,  although  hidden  in 
trick  phrases,  catch  slogam..  and  delib- 
erate falsehoods,  that  the  United  States 
never  could  ccHnpete  in  the  world  market 
on  price  and  price  alone. 

The  only  reason  we  were  able  to  ship 
goods  was  because  our  American  market 
was  intact,  it  was  all  ours.  After  we 
provided  our  needs  we  had  goods  which 
we  sent  abroad  at  cheaper  prices  than 
we  charged  here  at  home. 

That  was  before  we  staiiied  building 
up  competitive  enterprises  abroad. 
Now.  we  have  lost  our  dumping  grounds 
for  our  surplus  goods,  but  we  have 
opened  up  our  private  oyster  beds  to  the 
poachers  from  all  over  the  world. 

American  labor  has  always  been  paid 
proportionally  higher  wages  than  in  for- 
eign countries.    In  fact,  I  would  venture 


to  say  that  the  dlfFerentlal  was  even 
greater  a  generation  ago.  Today  all  the 
blame  for  our  loss  of  not  only  foreign 
maricets,  but  our  own  markets  as  well. 
Is  placed  at  the  door  of  labor. 

Certainly  our  labor  is  high,  but  so  are 
the  taxes  that  labor  pays  and  by  the 
same  token,  the  same  goes  for  industry. 

When  we  started  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  foreign  investment  and 
made  it  more  profitable  to  manufacture 
abroad  and  sell  it  here,  we  put  the  .first 
nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  American 
economy. 

Every  Industry  in  America  has  felt  the 
competitive  pinch  from  American- 
owned  or  controlled  production  facilities 
operating  in  low  economy  nations  ship- 
ping into  the  United  States. 

One  Pennsylvania  rubber  company 
lost  I'/j  million  yards  of  production  be- 
cause the  American  manufacturer  of 
raincoats,  their  customer,  moved  his  op- 
erations to  Japan. 

Another  New  England  hardware 
manufacturer  moved  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  to  Italy,  but  he  still  sells  his  prod- 
uct on  the  American  market.  In  every 
line  we  find  the  American  shelves  carry- 
ing goods  once  supplied  by  American 
capital  and  American  workmen. 

Recently  a  report  was  circulated  show- 
ing how  disastrous  the  importation  of 
tartaric  acid  in  the  United  States  has 
become.  The  largest  producer  of  tar- 
taric acid  in  the  United  States  has  Just 
closed  his  plant. 

The  "know  it  alls"  will  point  their 
fingers  at  American  labor  and  yet  the 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Con- 
giess  is  to  blame  indirectly.  The  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  ar^  no  longer 
subject  to  congressional  review  and 
under  this  arrangement  many  strange 
deals  have  been  made. 

For  instance,  we  will  import  $1  million 
worth  of  tartaric  acid  in  exchange  for 
American  pharmaceuticals.  The  Span- 
iards may  be  getting  the  medicine,  but 
it  is  the  American  economy  that  needs 
it. 

We  have  built  up  the  West  German 
ecorK>my  to  such  extent  that  we  just 
cannot  bid  against  their  steel  produc- 
ers. An  order  for  $150  million  worth  of 
steel  and  pig  iron  was  sold  by  West  Ger- 
many to  the  Argentine  nation  by  the 
monopolistic  Thsrsen  steel  combine.  It 
might  be  good  to  remember  at  this  point 
that  we  do  not  allow  monopolies  here, 
f sunily  or  no  family  ownership. 

With  the  way  our  Government  is  run- 
ning things,  it  is  Just  possible  that 
American  money  and  machinery  pro- 
duced the  steel  in  West  Germany  and 
American  money  financed  the  purchase 
by  the  Argentine  Government.  Who 
knows? 

A  contractor  building  bridges  buys  his 
steel  in  Germany,  ships  it  here,  and 
ships  American  dollars  and  American 
payrolls  over  there  while  we  have  some 
28  million  to  30  million  tons  of  steel 
capacity  idle  and  thousands  of  steel 
workers  imemployed. 

The  story  of  underbidding  by  electri- 
cal equipment  workers  in  England  and 
Switzerland  is  becoming  a  threat  that 
can  no  kmger  be  treated  lightly. 

l^T  instance,  the  three  generators  for 
the  Ice  Harbor  lock  and  dam  on  the 


Snake  Hirer.  The  British  bid  $5  mil- 
lion. General  Electric  bid  $5.44  million. 
The  difference  was  9  percent.  That  8 
percent  difference  will  not  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  taxes  paid  by  our  American 
producer  and  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation, social  security,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  all  the  other  payroll  costs  as- 
sessed by  Government  and  not  the 
manufacturer  who  is  still  expected  to 
compete  for  his  own  Govemment's 
business. 

This  story  has  been  and  is  being  re- 
peated over  and  over  in  Government 
sponsored  or  financed  projects.  What 
happens  when  private  utilities  follow 
their  Government  into  bringing  foreign 
power -producing  equipment  into  this 
cotmtry? 

One  thing  we  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  to.  We  have  to  make  a  decision. 
We  are  either  going  to  be  a  producing 
nation  or  a  buying  nation. 

If  we  are  not  to  be  producers  and  if 
we  are  going  to  be  buyers,  we  better  find 
something  for  our  producers  to  do  be- 
cause we  just  cannot  maintain  our  highly 
touted  standard  of  living  without  pro- 
duction payrolls. 

This  is  not  isolationist  talk,  it's  just 
plain  horse  sense;  not  showhorse,  but 
just  plain  workhorse  sense. 

For  the  record,  here  are  a  few  excerpts 
from  wires  from  workers  in  some  of  the 
affected  industries.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  submit  some  for  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
spot  we  find  ourselves  in.  Most  of  us  want 
to  help  our  neighbors.  Moet  of  xu  are  not 
afraid  of  a  competitive  trade  race  If  we 
start  even.  The  start  won't  be  even  untU 
our  foreign  competitors  pay  their  labor  de- 
cent wages,  give  them  the  social  benefits  we 
enjoy,  give  them  universal  schooling,  good 
roads,  free  elections,  pay  their  share  for  mu- 
tual protection  and  policing  the  world's 
peace.  That  will  take  another  generation; 
In  the  meantime,  we  can't  continue  the  pres- 
ent program  without  destroying  or  lowering 
our  own  standard  of  living.  The  choice  wUl 
take  courage,  but  choose  we  must. 

Four  to  five  million  production  workers 
on  the  chronic  unemployment  lists  of  this 
Nation  spells  disaster. 

•"Tie  only  use  for  it  Is  to  rekindle  the  Ameri- 
can pride  in  America  and  all  its  Institutions, 
its  industries.  Its  labor,  its  educational  sys- 
tems, Its  rocks  and  rills,  its  templed  hills. 

Americans  wUl  pay  backbreaklng  taxes; 
yes,  we  will  complain  about  them,  but  if  the 
revenues  are  spent  for  America  and  Ameri- 
cans, we  will  pay  them  less  grudgingly. 


EISENHOWER  CANNOT  SLOUGH  HIS 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  fine 
editorial  appearing  in  the  February  13. 
1959,  issue  of  the  Florida  Times-Union 
has  been  called  to  my  attention,  and 
after  a  careful  reading  of  the  subject 
matter  I  thought  it  would  be  fitting  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  is  believed  that  the  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Times-Union  will  be 
shared  by  a  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  and  I  am  glad  to 
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insert  It  In  the  Rxcou.    The  editorial 

follows: 

ElSENHOWKB   CAMT    SLOUGH    HIS 
RXSrOMSIBIUTT 

The  Intended  ptirpoee  la  quite  clear  of  the 
Justice  Department'!  release  of  papers  show- 
ing that  Little  Rock  Mayor  Woodrow  Wilson 
Mann  urgently  requested  President  Elsen- 
hower to  send  troops  to  Little  Rock  In  1957. 
The  President  would  like  to  slough  some  of 
the  responsibility  for  that  Infamous  decision. 
This  he  cannot  do  becaiise  of  the  very  nature 
of  cxecutiveshlp. 

The  mere  attempt  gives  tragic  Insight  Into 
the  man  now  in  the -White  House.  As  a 
soldier,  Eisenhower  has  spent  mott  of  his 
life  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
chain  of  eonunand,  which  is  the  central 
element  of  all  military  discipline  and  efTec- 
.  tlve  action.  He  must  have  heard  a  million 
times  that  responsibility  within  the  chain 
of  command  flows  both  up  and  down  in  a 
delicate  balance.  He  has  professed  great 
admiration  for  the  system  and.  Indeed, 
brought  it  with  him  to  Washington.  Yet 
at  the  moment  of  domestic  crisis,  the  Presi- 
dent forgot  the  lesson  repeated  to  him  so 
many  times.  He  acted  outside  the  chain  of 
command.  The  tragic  nature  of  this  inci- 
dent can  be  compared  only  to  the  experience 
of  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  who  trained  for  an 
entire  lifetime  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, and  when  he  finally  got  the  Job  and 
was  faced  with  the  crisis  of  Suez  he  was  not 
equal  to  it. 

Unlike  Eden,  President  Elsenhower  cer- 
tainly was  aware  of  his  error.  The  17-month 
delay  in  releasing  the  news  of  the  telegram 
indicates  this.  He  knew  that  the  chain  of 
command  between  a  mayor  and  the  Presi- 
dent must  include  the  Governor,  no  matter 
how  much  either  disapproves  of  the  In- 
dividual holding  that  office.  He  also  must 
have  known  that  total  responsibility  for 
one's  decisions  is  the  terrible  burden  of  all 
executlveshlp. 

This  responsibility  is  Indivisible;  It  can- 
not be  shared.  The  combat  conunander 
alone  has  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  the 
men  he  leads  into  battle.  The  labor  leader 
must  assume  complete  responsibility  for  the 
turmoil  of  the  strikes  he  calls.  A  corpora- 
tion president  has  total  responsibility  for 
his  company's  profits  or  losses.  A  Presi- 
dent keeps  the  responsibility  for  the  use  of 
troops  against  the  people  of  a  State.  Any 
attempt  by  any  of  these  executives  to  wiggle 
from  under  their  responsibilities  borders  up- 
on being  petty. 

It  is  easy  to  predict  that  the  purpose  of 
releasing  M.iyor  Mann's  message  will  not  be 
achieved.  All  men,  even  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  are  Judged  by  their  fellow 
men  and  by  their  own  consciences.  In  this 
case,  the  Judgment  already  has  been  made 
by  both. 


REPLY  TO  CRITICISMS  OF  615  ECON- 
OMISTS' VIEWS  ON  INFLATION. 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  AND  RELATED 
ISSUES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanJ  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, February  11,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  released  a  most  important 
report  dealing  with  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, and  such  related  issues  as 
monetary  policies,  tax  policies,  and  so 
on.  It  is  a  brief  report.  It  gives  a  sta- 
tistical summary  of  the  views  which  615 
economists  on  the  faculties  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  universities  and  colleges 
hold  on  these  subjects.  The  basis  of 
the  report  is  a  questionnaire  which  the 


oommittee  sent  out  last  summer,  to  ob- 
tain the  judgments  and  views  of  aca- 
demic econMnists  on  these^miatters  of 
public  interest. 

Since  I  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  these  questionnaires 
were  sent  out,  and  during  the  period 
when  most  of  the  work  wiis  done  in  com- 
piling the  answers.  I  Issued  a  press  re- 
lease announcing  a  publication  of  the 
report,  and  transmitting  copies  of  the 
report  to  the  news  services. 

On  the  next  day — Wednesday — the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
addressed  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
this  report  and  my  preiss  release.  He 
pointed  out  that  my  press  release  con- 
tained a  statistical  error.  My  release 
cited  a  figure  which  did  not  agree  with 
the  figure  shown  in  the  report  from 
which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
taken.  I  am  indebted  to  the  gentleman, 
both  for  his  alertness  in  spotting  the 
discrepancy  and  for  his  so  ably  calling 
attention  to  it.  Also,  I  have  noticed 
that  the  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to 
suggest  the  possibility  that  I  simply  made 
an  error — wliich  I  take  to  mean  that  he 
concedes  a  possibility  that  the  error  was 
unintentional — and  I  appreciate  his  gen- 
erosity in  that  respect. 

If  our  colleague  had  properly  corrected 
my  error  and  done  no  more.  I  would  be 
content.    But  that  is  not  the  case. 

UANT  BIG   ERRORS  SUBSTITUTID   rOR  ONE  SMALL 
ERROR 

In  attempting  to  correct  my  statistical 
error,  he  substituted  an  error  of  much 
greater  magnitude.  More  than  that  I 
feel  that  my  colleague  may  have  used 
my  error  to  springboard  a  speech  going 
into  other  aspects  of  the  report  which 
it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  not 
gone  into. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  had  a  perfect 
right  to  issue  any  statement  or  make 
any  address  about  the  report  he  cared 
to.     This  is  understood.     I  must  point 
out,  however,  that  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment  on   Wednesday    contains   several 
quite  serious  errors  which  require  com- 
ment.    It  made  several  new  statistical 
errors.    It  gave  a  highly  misleading  im- 
pression of  the  report  and  the  views  of 
the  615  economists.     It  made  an  unfair 
and  completely  unfounded  charge  that 
the  economists  on  the  faculties  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  are  biased  in 
favor  of  maximum  employment  at  any 
cost.    It  questioned  the  value  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  and  the  value  of  the  econ- 
omists' views.    And,  finally,  my  collea!?ue 
recommended    that   in    the   future    the 
views  of  the  academic  economists  be  left 
unsolicited  and   unknown,   ending  with 
ringing  denunciations.     I  quote: 

What  are  economic  facts  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  selecting  a  group  of  experts, 
however  expert,  and  obtaining  their  major- 
ity vote  by  letter  ballot.  What  is  true  is 
not  changed  one  Jot  or  tittle  by  the  procla- 
mations of  thunderous  majorities. 

Now  what,  may  we  ask,  is  the  "truth" 
that  is  not  changed?  ^nd  what  are  the 
economic  facts  that  are  to  be  deter- 
mined? Is  the  official  propaganda  line 
to  be  taken  as  truth  and  all  else  error? 
Are  the  pronouncements  from  the  White 
House  to  be  taken  as  "economic  fact" 
and  all  disagreements  as  merely  biased 
opinions?    Are  we  to  listen  only  to  the 


thunderous  voice  of  big  business  and 
hear  no  other  advice  or  counsel? 

I  suggest  the  gentleman's  whole  phi- 
losophy is  in  error. 

Olf  ECONOMIC   ISSX7RS  ECONOMISTS'    VIEWS 
SHOULO  BE  SOUOHT.    NOT  BILBirCED 

Obviously  there  are  no  certain  truths 
or  "economic  facts"  by  which  we  can 
answer  such  questions  as  whether  we 
can  have  both  full  employment  and  sta- 
ble prices;  whether  a  given  degree  of  in- 
flation is  better  or  worse  than  the  conse- 
quences, if  there  are  consequences; 
whether  stronger  antitrust  policies 
would  stop  price  increases;  and  so  on. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  policy  ques- 
tions for  which  there  are  no  answers 
but  judgments  and  opinions.  We  are 
dealing  with  questions  over  which  group 
interests  are  in  hard  conflict  and  the 
sharpest  ideological  struggles  are  taking 
place.  We  should  not  close  our  ears  to 
all  voices  but  the  voices  on  one  side. 
And  we  must,  I  think,  obtain  as  much 
expert  and  objective  Judgment  and  opin- 
ion as  we  can  get. 

Certainly  the  economists'  knowledge  la 
an  Incomplete  and  imperfect  knowledge. 
They  are  the  first  to  state  that.  And  per- 
haps their  opinions  are  influenced  to 
some  degree  by  propaganda. 

Where  judgments   and   opinions   are 
uncertain,  perhaps  there  is  a  tendency  to 
adopt  and  express  what  seems  the  au- 
thoritative view.     And.  of  course,  the 
big-business   community   is   almost   al- 
ways able  to  surround  its  position  with 
what  seems  to  be  the  highest  authority. 
And  perhaps,  too,  some  of  the  aca- 
demic economists  are  consciously  or  un- 
consciously motivated   by  personal  in- 
terests.    If  they  aspire  to  large  oppor- 
tunities for  research,  as  most  seem  to, 
they  must  hope  to  be  favored  with  grants 
from  one  of  the  foundations  which  are 
so  generously  endowed  with  big  corpora- 
tions'   money.      Then,    too,    since    the 
courts  ruled  a  few  years  ago  that  cor- 
porate gifts  to  schools  may  be  deducted 
from  taxes,  our  colleges  and  universities 
have  become  to  an  important  extent  de- 
pendent on  how  the  corporation  execu- 
tives decide  to  dispense  this  tax  money. 
And  perhaps,  too.  there  is  a  natural 
selection  influencing  the  choice  of  faculty 
members.     The   trustees   and   advisory 
boards  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
are  made  up  largely  of  big  businessmen 
and  big  bankers,  not  labor  leaders,  small 
businessmen,     farmers,     or     consumer 
representatives.    I  doubt  whether  there 
is  much  tendency  for  economists  whose 
views  are  too  much  out  of  step  with  the 
views  of  big  business  to  be  selected  as 
faculty  members. 

Biases  there  may  be.  But  if  so,  I  sug- 
gest they  are  in  the  direction  of  my  col- 
league's party  line,  not  the  other  way. 
And  I  suggest  that  he  demands  too  much. 
These  economists  have  been  asked  to 
give  their  judgments  and  opinions  on 
matters  in  which  they  are  at  least  much 
more  expert  than  the  rest  of  us.  Their 
expertness  makes  them  at  least  a  little 
more  immune  to  propaganda,  and  at 
least  a  little  better  prepared  to  give 
sound  opinions  on  the  tough  economic 
problems  than  most  of  the  rest  of  us. 
And  at  least  they  are  more  objective  than 
the  councils  of  big  business  from  V7hlch 
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pours  most  of  the  ee<xiomic  opinions  on 
public  policy. 

Certainly  their  Judgments  and  <^ln- 
ions  are  worth  obtaining,  and  they 
ought  to  be  carefully  weighed. 

I  might  add  that  the  individual  econ- 
omists who  were  Invited  to  an.iwer  the 
committee's  questionnaire  were  not 
selected  by  the  ccnnxnlttee.  A  supply  of 
the  forms  was  sent  to  the  head  of  the 
economics  department  in  each  of  150  in- 
stitutions granting  higher  de^Tees  in 
economics,  and  the  department  head  was 
asked  to  pass  them  out.  The  VueX  of  in- 
stitutions was  cmnpiled  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

•ANKXBS    CHANGES    THE    ARCITMEItT    f-Ot     HIGH 
TTNIMFLOTMENT 

As  to  whether  the  committee's  ques- 
tionnaire has  any  value,  let  me  point 
out  where  It  has  already  proved  of  quite 
significant  value. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  econ- 
omists last  summer.  The  No.  1  ques- 
tion put  to  the  economists  was  whether 
or  not  they  think  we  can  have  in  this 
country  both  a  high  level  of  employment 
and  a  high  degree  of  stability  in  the 
general  price  level  and  by  feasible  means. 

In  other  words,  this  questionnaire 
opened  up  for  question  what  had  become 
by  then  a  foregone  conclusion  in  big 
business  and  banking  circles,  and  the 
questionnaire  received  considerable  pub- 
licity in  the  banking  and  trade  journals. 
A  basic  tenet  of  the  official  propaganda 
line  was  being  questioned. 

For  at  least  4  years,  to  my  knowledge, 
big  bankers  and  big  business  executives 
had  been  conducting  a  sales  campaign 
to  persuade  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  that  our  declared  national 
policy  of  maintaining  maximimi  employ- 
ment, maximum  production  and  pur- 
chasing power  could  be  achieved  only 
with  disastrous  inflation. 

During  1954  and  1955,  the  subject  of 
amending  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
became  the  speech  topic  of  every  big- 
business  executive  or  banker  called  upon 
to  make  a  speech  to  other  businessmen 
or  bankers.  And  then,  at  the  beginning 
of  1956.  In  celebration  of  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Eamployment  Act  of  1946. 
the  public  drive  was  launched.  We 
were  told  from  all  sides  that  the  act  must 
be  amended  to  make  "price  stability"  a 
goal  co-equal  with  the  other  goals  stated 
in  the  act.  Mere  flag  waving?  Perhaps. 
But  the  people  behind  this  drive  did  not 
think  so.  They  thought  then,  and  think 
now,  that  such  an  amendment  will  have 
quite  real  effects.  They  think  it  will 
serve  as  a  mandate  to  have  continuous 
unemployment  of  5  percent,  6  percent, 
7  percent — who  knows  how  much  more? 
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An  ofrerwhelming  majority  of  the  615 
economists  who  answered  this  question- 
naire have  expressed  the  view  that  it  Is 
entirely  feasible  for  this  country  to  have 
both  a  high  level  of  employment  and  » 
high  degree  of  price  staMIlty. 

True,  this  is  now  the  official  party  line. 

Even  the  President  has  recently  said  as 

much.    But  this  was  not  so  last  summer 

v/hen  this  questionnaire  was  sent  out. 
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And  I  suggest  that  the  mere  fact  that 
the  questionnaire  went  out  caused  the 
big  financial  groups  to  reas^iraiae  their 
position  on  this  issue.  I  suggest  they 
were  prodded,  without  waiting  to  see  the 
economists'  answers,  to  recognize  the 
weakness  of  the  notion  that  there  must 
always  be  a  large  percentage  of  the  labor 
force  for  which  our  economic  systems 
cannot  make  room — without  inflation. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  was  the  first  to  shift  to 
the  new  line.  On  October  7  of  last  year 
the  Economic  PoUcy  Commission  of  the 
ABA  issued  a  policy  statement  announc- 
ing the  new  line.  And  it  condemned  as 
"defeatist"  those  who  might  wish  to 
cling  to  the  older,  contrary  Une.    It  said : 

Some  hold  that  we  are  faced  with  a  Hob- 
son's  choice  between  majLlmum  employment 
and  price-level  stability — that  we  cannot 
have  one  without  sacrificing  the  other.  This 
is  a  defeatist  view.  There  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  these  two  objectives  are  basi- 
cally incompatible.  There  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween them  unless  "maximum  employment" 
is  defined  as  synonymous  with  continuous 
brimful  employment,  supported  by  govern- 
mental policies  aimed  at  eliminating  even 
minor  fluctuations  in  output  and  employ- 
ment. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
this  shift  in  propaganda  line  reflects  any 
real  shift  in  policy.  On  the  contrary, 
the  policy  is  the  same.  This  ABA  state- 
ment still  demanded  that  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1916  be  amended,  cmd  for 
the  piuiTOse  of  providing  the  mandate 
which  I  have  mentioned.  The  state- 
ment said  that  the  amendment  "would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in  oiu: 
Ctovemment  and  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  who  are  tnring  to  help  keep  our 
economy  soimd." 

But  at  least  this  much  has  been  ac- 
complished: The  country  is  no  longer 
being  told  that  we  must  choose  between 
full  employment  and  galloping  inflation. 
A  boom  which  would  eliminate  the  so- 
called  frlctional  unemployment,  yes,  it 
la  agreed  that  would  be  highly  infla- 
tionary without  Oovemment  controls. 
But  the  emphasis  now  is  on  how  com- 
patible the  objeetivoi  of  high  employ- 
ment and  stable  prices  really  are.  So 
at  least  the  big  issue  has  been  dressed 
in  a  different  argument,  and  this  may 
have  considerable  effect  on  how  the  issue 
is  resolved. 


THS  CRITIC  M'^'****"— -"  '  *  BOONOlCISTm*  TIXWS 

I  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  serious 
misimpresslons  of  the  economists'  views 
created  by  the  address  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis].  Here  is 
his  statement  which  I  submit  creates  an 
impression  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  economists  are  clamoring 
for  anoiiienlployment  ratio  of  5  percent 
or  more  as  a  "condition  for  achieving  a 
high  degree  of  price  stability": 

XzRcUy  88  percent  said  they  would  aecepi 
an  unemployment  ratio,  and  this  was  a 
surprUing  thlx>g,  aa  unMnploymaiit  ratio 
between  6  and  7  percent  as  a  condition  tat 
achieving  a  high  degree  of  price  stabmty. 
Thirty  percent  would  Inslat  on  a  lower  ratio: 
the  remainder  would  allow  tiie  ratio  to  go 
eren  above  7  percent. 

Yet  in  reality  the  views  eq^ressed  bj 
these  economists  were  Just  the  oHMsite 
of  Uie  impressions  which  that  statement 


conveys.       There    are    several    things 
wrong  with  the  statement. 

Firsti  the  gentleman  neglected  to 
mention  that  the  economists  who  were 
invited  to  answer  this  question  were 
those  who  had  answered  "yes"  to  the 
previous  question.  And  the  previous 
question  was:  "Do  you  believe  it  feasi- 
ble to  achieve  simultaneously  both  rela- 
tively high  employment  and  relatively 
high  stability  of  the  general  price  level?" 

In  other  words,  these  economists  were 
asked  how  high  a  ratio  of  unemploy- 
ment they  would  accept  "if  necessary" 
to  achieve  relatively  high  stability  of 
prices,  despite  the  fact  that  in  their  an- 
swers to  the  previous  question  they  in- 
dicated they  do  not  think  any  high  un- 
employment ratio  is  necessary.  This  Is 
quite  different  from  the  impression 
given  that  these  economists  are  prac- 
tically clamoring  for  these  imemploy- 
ment  ratios. 

A  second  thing  that  is  wrong  with  my 
colleague's  statement  is  this:  He  ac- 
counted for  30  percent  of  the  economists 
as  those  who  would  insist  on  an  unem- 
ployment ratio  of  less  than  5  percent ;  be 
accounted  for  another  36  percent  as 
those  who  would  accept  a  ratio  between 
5  and  7  percent:  and  then  he  stated  "the 
remainder  would  allow  the  ratio  to  go 
even  above  7  percent." 

Yet  clearly  the  remainder,  which  is 
33  percent,  did  not  indicate  they  would 
accept  an  vmemployment  ratio  of  above 
7  percent.  My  colleague  reached  this 
conclusion  only  by  adding  into  this  group 
the  24.4  percent  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  3  of  the  report  as  making  no  re- 
sponse to  the  question  whatever.  We 
cannot.  I  think,  merely  asstime  that 
these  24  percrat  of  the  economists  who 
did  not  answer  the  question  about  im- 
emplosmient  ratios' would  have  said.  If 
they  had  answered,  that  they  "would 
allow  the  ratio  to  go  even  above  7  per- 
cent." There  is  no  basis  for  such  an 
assumption. 

Obviously,  when  we  look  at  what  tbe 
questions  and  answers  show,  rather  than 
the  highly  misleading  inference  my  col- 
league has  drawn,  the  basis  for  his  great 
surprise  at  how  conservative  these  an- 
swers are  tends  to  dlsa];q;)ear. 

Incidentally,  exactly  36  percent  did 
not  say  they  would  accept  an  imemiHoy- 
ment  ratio  between  5  and  7  percent— If 
necessary.  The  exact  figure  is  34.5  per- 
cent and  it  is  arrived  at  by  conaolidatinc 
answers  shown  in  the  report  which  give 
a  less  conservative  picture  if  Itft  un- 
consoUdated.  Actually.  246  percent 
indicated  they  would  not  accept  unem- 
ployment as  high  as  6  percent — if  sudi 
were  a  necessary  condition  to  achieving 
a  relatively  high  degree  of  price  stability. 
Only  9.9  percent  said  they  would  ncceo^ 
a  ratio  of  between  6  and  7  percent.  And 
only  11  percent  said  they  would  accept 
higher  ratios — if  necessary. 

I  assume  that  my  colleague's  man- 
handling of  the  economists'  views  on  un- 
employment was  inadvertent.  I  do  point 
out.  however,  that  he  has  created  mis- 
Impressions  which  could  have  quite 
serious  iH-actical  etxisequences.  They 
are  in  the  main  stream  of  the  big  pn^Mi- 
ganda  drive  (A  the  day.  And  tbeae  mis- 
impresskms  go  to  the  basic  id«^ogical 
difference  between  his  political  party 
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and  mine.  Iliey  make  pn^Miganda  for 
the  central  policy  being  urged  by  big 
buslneu  and  by  finance,  cuid  It  to  this 
policy  that  forms  the  battleground  over 
which  real  and  pending  economic  Issues 
are  being  fought.  p^^ 

In  contrast,  my  statistical  error  over- 
states the  number  of  economists  who 
think  banking  facilities  can  be  improved, 
and  this  is  a  relatively  academic  issue. 
There  Is  no  serious  proposal  to  overhaul 
the  private  banking  system,  and  no  big 
legislative  decisions  or  Presidential  ve- 
toes are  likely  to  be  Influenced  by  what 
has  been  said  on  this  subject. 

THX    CBinc'S     CHABOK     THAT     XCONOMI8TS     ON 
IXmVDUnTT    rACTTI.TIZS    ASK    BIASED 

I  come  now  to  my  colleague's  charge 
that  the  academic  economists  are  biased. 
His  statement  was: 

In  view  of  tbe  characteristic  bias  of  many 
of  our  good  academic  economists  In  favor 
of  maximum  employment  at  any  cost.  It  Is 
really  ranarkable  that  this  survey  turned 
up  as  conservative  an  overall  response  as  It 
did.     In  fact,  It  was  qiUte  conservative. 

As  an  aside,  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
here  that  the  term  "conservative"  in  my 
colleague's  book  means  views  that  agree 
with  the  big-business  party  line,  while 
the  word  "bias"  means  views  which  do 
not.  Furthermore.  I  have  already  dealt 
with  one  of  the  statements  which  the 
gentleman  found  so  surprisingly  con- 
servative. It  turns  out  not  to  be  so 
conservative  when  we  look  to  see  what 
the  economists  actually  did  say  about 
unemployment  ratios,  rather  than  at 
what  he  thought  they  said. 

Actually,  there  Is  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  charging  that  the  academic 
economists  are  biased  in  favor  of  max- 
imum employment  at  any  cost.  Fur- 
thermore, the  only  cost  which  has  been 
suggested  for  maximum  employment  is 
that  of  inflation.  And  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  73  percent  of  the  economists  who 
returned  the  questionnaire  said  they  be- 
lieved It  feasible  to  have  both  high  levels 
of  employment  and  a  high  degree  of 
price  stability.  So  there  Is  hardly  any 
room  for  them  to  be  biased  In  favor  of 
maximimi  employment  at  any  cost  when 
they  have  already  said  they  do  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  any  signlflcant  cost. 

TEU  CainC  MASK   NSW  STATISTICAL  SIUIOI8 

Let  me  come  now  to  the  error  in  my 
press  release  and  the  greater  error  which 
my  colleague  substituted  for  It.  This 
release  stated  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
these  economists  "indicated  that  they 
felt  there  were  important  inadequacies 
in  the  banking  facilities  of  the  country, 
growing  out  of  the  tendency  of  bankers 
to  content  themselves  with  holding  risk- 
less  assets  in  the  form  of  Ooveniment 
and  Government-guaranteed  bonds  and 
loans  at  ever  higher  Interest  rates  rather 
than  to  function  as  vigorous  and  enter- 
prising suppliers  of  funds  to  business  by 
meeting  local  banking  needs." 

In  the  context  in  which  this  statement 
was  made  the  reader  could  assume  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  these  economists 
referred  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  615 
economists  who  returned  the  question- 
naire had  Indicated  that  there  are  in- 
adequacies for  the  reasons  I  cited.  My 
colleague  correctly  pointed  out  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  economists 


who  retmned  the  questionnaire  did  not 
say  this. 

Actually,  this  was  said  by  nearly  two- 
thirds— 64.9  percent — of  only  those  econ- 
omists who  responded  to  the  questions 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  local  or 
regional  inadequacies  in  any  of  the  sev- 
eral r^pects  about  which  questions  were 
asked. 

However,  at  this  point  my  colleague 
asserted  that  the  correct  number  of 
economists  who  had  said  banking  facili- 
ties are  inadequate  for  the  reason  I  cited 
"is  less  than  two-thirds  of  about  one- 
fifty,  of  two-fifteenths,  which  is  a  very 
small  group." 

if  it  were  only  two-fifteenths  of  all  the 
economists  who  returned  the  question- 
naire, this  would  be  only  81  economists. 
Yet.  the  second  table  on  page  8  of  the 
report  plainly  shows  that  200  economists 
answered  that  banking  facilities  are  in- 
adequate locally  or  regionally  for  the 
reason  I  cited,  namely,  that  the  bankers 
tend  to  hold  riskless  Government  securi- 
ties. And  these  200  economists  account- 
ed for  64.9  percent  of  all  of  the  308  econ- 
omists who  responded  to  any  of  these 
questions  one  way  or  the  other.  We  may 
assume,  I  think,  that  the  economists  who 
did  not  answer  either  "yes"  or  "no"  to 
these  questions  felt  that  they  were  prob- 
ably not  able  to  give  a  competent  opin- 
ion. 

So  a  more  accurate  statement  would 
be  this:  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
economists  who  returned  the  question- 
naire— 308  of  the  615 — answered  either 
"yes"  or  "no"  to  one  or  more  of  the 
questions  concerning  local  or  regional 
inadequacies  In  banking  facilities:  and 
of  these  308  economists  nearly  two- 
thirds — 64.9  percent — said  there  were 
inadequacies  for  the  particular  reason 
stated  in  my  press  release. 

I  would  interpret  these  facts  to  mean 
this:  Of  those  economists  who  felt  they 
could  give  a  competent  Judgment  on  the 
adequacy  of  local  or  regional  banking 
facilities,  nearly  two-thirds  said  these 
facilities  are  inadequate  for  the  reason 
I  stated.  And  a  large  number  of  econ- 
omists, 308,  apparently  did  feel  compe- 
tent to  express  a  Judgment  on  this 
subject. 

Thus,  while  there  was  a  technical  in- 
accuracy In  my  press  release.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  press  release  conveys 
a  very  misleading  impression.  Certainly 
the  correct  figures  do  not  support  my 
colleague's  statement  that: 

So  Just  the  reverse  was  true  as  the  result 
Of  this  question  as  sent  out — Just  the  reverse 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  said  In 
his  press  release. 

So,  contrary  to  my  colleague's  argu- 
ment, perhaps  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  is  net  the  best  way  to  try  to  work 
out  statistical  computations  after  all. 

THE    XOONOKISTB'    ANSWXB    TO    AU.    QUISTIONS 

AMX    SAI^IXNT 

While  my  colleague  conceded  no  value 
to  the  economists'  answers  to  the  com- 
mittee's questionnaire,  he  nevertheless 
picked  and  chose  among  their  answers 
and  presented  in  his  statement  those  an- 
swers which  he  considered  to  be  the 
salient  findings.  I  suggest  that  the 
answers  to  all  the  questions  are  salient; 
and  I  strongly  invite  the  Members'  atten- 


tion to  the  committee's  full  report  which, 
being  brief.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

Now  a  closing  observation  about  my 
colleague's  disdain  for  "the  proelama- 
ticms  of  thimderous  majorities." 

Herbert  Spencer  said,  in  his  First  Prin- 
ciples, that: 

The  fact  disclosed  by  a  surrey  of  the  past 
that  majcnrltlea  have  been  wrong  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  complementary  fact  that 
majorities  have  usually  not  been  entirely 
wrong. 


TABTTLATIOIf     OF     RXPLXBS     SUBMITRO    TO 

8T7BC01K1IITTKK   ON    ECONOMIC   STABIUBATION 

or  thx  Joint  Economic  CoMMrms,  Con- 
CBXSS  or  THX  Unitkd  8tai 


The  Joint  Economic  Committee  through  Its 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stablllxatlon  has, 
by  questionnaire,  secured  the  professional 
views  of  economic  experts  at  colleges  and 
universities  on  a  number  of  questions  of  cur- 
rent economic  policy.  These  were  designed 
to  cover  not  only  key  Issues  related  to  stabi- 
lization, but  also  certain  related  banking 
questions. 

The  economic  policy  questionnaire  was 
mailed  on  September  10.  1958,  and  replies 
received  through  October  81  were  tabulated. 

The  questionnaire  was  distributed  In  the 
first  Instance  by  sending  a  supply  of  forms 
to  the  heads  of  economics  departments  in 
150  Institutions  granting  higher  degrees  In 
economics,  with  the  request  that  the  ques- 
tionnaire be  distributed  to  individual  faculty 
members  of  the  respective  departments.  The 
list  of  institutions  canvassed  was  compiled 
from  daU  published  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  aU  the  49  SUtes,  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,  and  HawaU  were  represented. 

The  coverage  of  the  Inquiry  and  Its  results 
Is  evidenced  by  the  niunber  and  geographical 
distribution  of  the  responses  received.  By 
the  closing  date,  616  completed  question- 
naires had  been  returned  from  aU  parts  of 
the  Nation.  These  constituted  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  economists  that  It  It 
estimated  were  reached  through  department 
heads. 

The  committee  recognises  tbe  dlfflcultles 
of  answering  economic  policy  questions 
categorically.  As  a  matter  of  practicality. 
however,  the  questions  were  neverthelaas  put 
In  multiple-choice  form,  so  that  a  minimum 
of  time  would  be  required  of  the  individual 
respondents  and  siunmarlzatlon  ot  the  re- 
sults would  be  facilitated.  In  addition  to 
the  direct  answers  which  lent  themselves  to 
tabulation,  many  respondents  accepted  tbe 
subcommittee's  Invitation  to  make  qualify- 
ing  and  amplifying  statements. 

In  general,  the  answers  have  been  tabu- 
lated as  marked,  with  note  taken  of  tbe  com- 
ments and  reservations.  Comments  have 
not  been  treated  as  affecting  the  answer 
unless,  as  In  a  few  cases,  the  qualifications 
seemed  to  invalidate  or  contradict  the 
answer  indicated  In  the  multiple-choice 
boxes. 

The  letters  sent  to  departmental  chairmen, 
the  questionnaire  Itself,  and  a  list  of  the 
universities  contacted  are  reproduced  in  the 
appendix. 

The  committee  is  appreciative  of  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  the  economists  who  gave  time 
and  effort  to  this  study.  It  is.  of  course, 
understood  that  views  summarlced  in  the 
tabulations  are  those  of  ths  responding 
economists  and  do  not  necessarUy  reflect  the 
views  of  the  subcommittee  or  its  individual 
members. 


TABTTXjiTioN  OF  BXPUBB  TO  nooNoaac  roucT 

QUBBTIONirAXUS  ^ 

I.  The  Employment  Act  of  1040  contem- 
plates, either  explicitly  or  by  implication. 


1  Detail  in  the  tables  may  not  add  to  totals 
because  of  rounding. 
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several  objectives  of  pubUc  poUcy.  Success 
in  the  achievement  of  any  of  them  may  on 
occasion  necessitate  some  sacrifice  in  attain- 
ment of  another.  Recent  dlscxisslon  has 
focused  on  the  problem  of  reconciling 
maximum  employment  with  maintaining 
sutbtlity  of  the  general  price  level. 

A  Do  you  believe  It  feasible  to  achieve 
.';rr.ultaneously  both  relatively  high  employ- 
ment and  relatively  high  stability  of  the  gen- 
eral price  level? 


Ves 

No 

No 

r*a|)onse 

ToUl 

1 
R 

1 

c 

E 

i 

1 

a 

8 

s 

fe 

3 

t 

3 

% 

3 

S! 

y. 

fr. 

V. 

y. 

0. 

y. 

&. 

Ill  the  short  run?. 

ane 

flO.  f> 

222 

3fi.  I 

24 

3.9 

filS 

ino.0 

In  the  long  run'.. 

4*1 

73.  2 

151  -MR 

1 

14 

i3 

«1S 

100.0 

If  your  answer  Is  "Yes."  you  may  wish  to 
Indicate  the  maximum  level  of  unemploy- 
ment (seasonaUy  adjusted)  that  you  would 
be  prepared  to  accept.  If  necessary,  as  a 
condition  for  achieving  a  high  degree  of  price 
stability: 


.M ulmum  \t\f\  of  nneinploj  njent 
•s  percent  of  labor  force 

Number 

Percent 

IS 

77 
W 
IM 
fil 
21 
23 
19 
3 

2  9 

3  iwrivnl  and  unrtor  4  percpnt 

.S  ixTPcnt  And  under  *i  prrrent 

fl  Iier(^nt  And  iin^lw  7  percent 

7  |)er(>rnt  and  umlor  X  iiero«-iil 

h  percent  snd  under  10  percent 

ifi  njTffent                           

12.5 
l.VO 
2«  f> 
V.9 
X4 
3.7 
3.1 

11  percent  throuiEb  20  percent 

.5 

Total  rr^tx>naes            

75.6 

No  response 

24.4 

Orand  total ...... 

eiJi 

100.0 

Tou  may  wish  also  to  Indicate  what  In 
your  Judi^ment  constitutes  a  satisfactorily 
"high  degree  of  price  stability": 


Msiimum  yearly  prkx  clianire 


T'nder  1  percwnt - 

1  percent  and  under  2  percent . 

2  (>errent  and  under  3  percent. 

3  percent 

4  percent 

6  percent 

e  pereent  t)>ro«urti  10  percent.. 

Total  responses .  — 

No  response  or  not  Ubulsted  > 

Orand  total 


Number 


2H 
S2 
74 
4K 
12 
30 
12 


Percent 


4.2 

13.3 
12.0 
7.8 
2.0 
3.3 
20 


274 
341 


44  S 
S5l4 


015 


100.0 


>  Includes.  In  addition  to  no  raiiponsp.  essay-type 
responses  and  Uiose  ralAtlnc  aotely  to  tbe  lonx  mn. 

B.  If  these  two  objectives  are  not.  In  your 
opinion.  fuUy  eompatlble,  please  indicate 
which,  over  the  long  run,  you  believe  should 
be  given  the  greater  emphasis: 


Maximum  emploTment 
Price  iiUbUlty -, 

No  respooas. ........... 

Total 


loao 


C.  Do  you  believe  that  standby  authority 
for  direct  controls  should  be  available  in 
order  to  assure  sustained  high  employment 
combined  with  high  stability  of  ths  general 
price    level? 


Namber 

Perosot 

y» 

\'n  rovfvnrvm      ..... 

4U 

1»7 

16 

67.1 

aa4 

14 

Tniml               ., ,      , 

ftU 

ua* 

If  your  answer  is  "Tes."  please  indicate  which  types  of  controls  you  favor — 


Number 

Percenter 
total  answer- 
tog  "res'* 

Of  buslnen  tnTestraent  .... —...—.——«————....- - ---. .. 

197 
384 

182 
179 

47.7 

Of  mnminrr  credtt              .......... 

98.0 

Of  Drkcs                - 

. 

44.1 

Of  wmcet — . — ......... ...... 

43.3 

If  your  answer  is  "Tes."  do  you  think  that 
tbe  strengthening  of  oompietltlon   (through 


vigorous  antitrust  and  related  policies)  could 
be  expected — 


' 

4 

Yes 

No 

No  response 

Total 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 

cejit 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

To  reduce  the  need  for  such  direct 

controls? 

250 
13 

60.5 
3.1 

136 
270 

32.9 
65.4 

27 
130 

6.8 
31.5 

413 
413 

100.0 

To  eliminate  such  need? 

100.0 

2.  A.  In  its  anti -inflationary  actions  of  re- 
cent years,  how  would  you  characterize  the 


Federal  Government's  xise  of  the  following 
basic  policies? 


Too  Uttle 

Enough 

Too  much 

Norespoow 

Total 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

.Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 

COlt 

Tnx  lnrT**Ji^PS  (eith.*r  new  or  eontlnned)-. 

S7« 
303 
158 

157 

61.1 
49.3 
25.7 

25.5 

1S3 

199 
310 

163 

29.8 
32.4 
50.4 

26.5 

29 

71 
117 

222 

4.7 
11.5 
19.0 

36.1 

27 
42 
30 

73 

4.4 

£.8 
4.9 

11.9 

«15 
615 
615 

615 

100.0 

F\i»rntiitiiro  liniitatiuD5                   

100.0 

.Ntdni'tary  tightness 

100.0 

AppeaM  for  voluntary  restraint  over  wage  and 
rwice  increases                 _  _  _  

100.0 

B.  In  its  antirecessionary  actions  during 
recent  months,  how  would  you  characterise 


the  Federal  Ooremment's  use  of  these  poll- 
cles? 


Too  Uttle 

Enough 

Toomoch 

No  response 

Total 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

.Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Nnm- 
•  ber 

Per- 
cent 

Tax  reductions                  

339 
224 
125 

5&1 

3«.4 
20.3 

2iS 

272 
429 

38.2 
44.2 
G9.8 

14 

98 
41 

2.3 

15.9 
6.7 

27 
21 
20 

4.4 

3.4 
3.3 

615 
615 
615 

leoo 

ExiJonditujT  acceleration  and  increases...... 

100.0 

loao 

3.  A.  In  the  control  of  Inflation,  a  com- 
bination of  policies  may  be  called  for  and 
varying  emphasis  be  appropriate  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  If  you  believe,  how- 
ever, that  as  a  general  proposition  reliance  or 
preference  should  be  placed  more  heavily  on 
one  type  of  policy  than  another,  please  indi- 
cate: 


B.  Do  you  believe : 

That  "tight  money"  served  to  dampen  in- 
flation during  1955-57? 


Yes 

No 

No  respwnse 

Total. 


NHml>er 

Percent 

tCo  epTMral  rult       ........... 

165 
209 
241 

2&8 

Tabulated             

34.0 

Not  tabulated  ' .. 

39.2 

Total  

615 

loao 

Primary  em- 
phasis 

Number 

Pereent 

Oei^ra  'rule  as  (oUowa: 

Ta«  policy 

Expenditure  policy — 

Monetsry  policy 

Direct  ooDtrol............ ....... 

66 

23 

118 

13 

26.S 
11.0 

^2 

Toua 

900 

loao 

loao 


That,   by   adding   to 
"tight    money''    may 
rising  prices? 

costs 
have 

or  otherwise, 
Kmtributed    to 

Number 

PerosBt 

V»fl                                           .       _       _ 

lOS 

430 

77 

17.  e 

No               

09.9 

No  response — .-        - 

12.  S 

Total       

615 

loao 

C.  Do  jrou  believe  that  in  recent  years 
rising  prices  have  resulted  in  signlflcant  part 
from  a  tendency  of  real  wage  increases  to 
exceed  the  rise  of  productivityT 


I  No  response  was  ta)>ulated  in  whidi  more  than  1  pri- 
mary emj^asls  was  Indicated.  These  Included  80  re- 
sponses In  which  primary  emphasis  was  placed  on  both 
tax  policy  sod  expenditure  poUcy.  In  tliese  cases  the 
respondeiits  may  nave  kitended  to  IndlcBte  that  tliev 
coosiderad  these  m  inseparable  aspects  of  fiscal  poUcy;  U 
so,  then  a  total  of  168  out  of  280,  or  64.7  percent,  placed 
prirawT  smpha^  on  some  eombtnstton  of  tax  and  ex- 
penditure policies. 


Namber 

Yes                 

310 

250 

65 

60.4 

No                     

40.7 

No  response.................. ..— 

8.0 

Total  1 

616 

100.0 

I  Many  resptmdents  answn-tnK  this  qnestlon  toter- 
preted  It  as  referring  to  tbe  rise  of  wages,  as  the  term  Is 
ordinarily  used,  rather  ttaaa  of  deflated  or  real  wages. 
In  several  eases,  indeed,  this  was  made  expBcit  and  ^  a 
large  numl>er  of  otbera  no  other  toterpretatton 
consistent  with  ttie  comments  that  were  added. 


44 


f 
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4.  A.  In  th«  nar^M  of  monetary  policy. 
W6*m  KaMTTt  •utHorltlM  nwy  utlllaa  thrM 
InUrrcUtcd  toehnlquM.  PlasM  IndleaU  your 


appraisal  of  th«  um  made  of  ttaeM  In  action* 
takan  In  recant  yeari  to  obeck  Inflation: 


Un<ler 
utlUied 

Appropriate 

UtlliUtiOD 

Over 

utilixed 

No 
reapoDse 

Total 

• 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
ceDt 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Opra-market  operations... 

234 
214 

87 

38.0 
34.8 
14.1 

297 
308 
319 

48.3 
50.1 
51.9 

22 

28 
147 

3.« 

4.0 

23.9 

fi2 
M 
62 

10.1 

in.fl 

lU.  1 

fill 

Pl.S 

1'V>.0 

Rf iwrvfl  rMHitri"'iin»nt»                        

KKl.O 

Discount  rate.. 

615  1  IJO.  0 

B.  Pleaae  Indicate  your  appraisal  of  the  use 
made  of  these  techniques  to  check  the  cur- 


rent recession  and  promote  recovery: 


Open-market  operations. 

Reserve  requirements 

Discount  rate 


rnder- 

Appropriate 

Ov-rr- 

N 

'o 

To 

utiiized 

utilization 

utiliz«-d 

re.sponse 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

N'um- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num-, 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

l)er 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

216 

3.1.1 

300 

.10.2 

12 

2.0 

78 

12.7 

fil5  1 

178  1  28.9 

332 

54.0 

30 

4.9 

75 

12. 2 

615  I 

106 

17.2 

344 

55.9 

92 

15.0 

73 

ll.tt 

615  t 

1 

cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.') 


8.  Do  you  favor — 


Yes 

No 

.No  response 

Total 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

-Vum- 
ber 

2S.5 
Ml 

474 

Per- 
cent 

4«.  3 
53.8 

**2.  1 
77.  1 

.Vum- 
bcr 

Per- 
c«nt 

Num- 
ber 

Per. 
cent 

Perinlttlng  banks  to  pay  interest  on  demin'i  il'.twisits' 

Requiring  l)anks  to  pay  interest  on  (ioveinnn'iu  (lei)'";its7 

Restontlon  of  free  domestic  exchange  of  dollars  tor  gold- 
Soon? 

?.17 
194 

36 
49 

41. s 

oi.a 

5.0 
8.  0 

73 
9U 

74 
02 

11.0 
14.  C 

12  0 
15.0 

61.1 

615 

615 
615 

100.  0 
100.0 

liXI  0 
1(X).  0 

UltimatelyT 

7.  A.     Are   there   Important    Inadequacies  of  banking  facilities  with  respect  to 


Natliniallv 


Yes 


.Num- 
ber 


No 


Per-  (Num- 
cent      ber 


Business  needs? 

Brosfi  public  interest* 

Assuring  adequate  competition? 

Business  needs? 

Broad  puhllc  Interest? 

AanirlnK  adequate  competlMon?. 


12'!  20,  5 
11)1  26  2 
164      26.  7 


.151 
3(iv 
2W 


No  response        Total 


Per-    .\um- 
evnt      ber 


57  1 
.50  1 
48  6 


Per- 
cent 


n**  22  4 

!4'-  I  21  7 

152  I  J4.  7 

I 


Num- 
ber 


615 
615 
615 


Per- 

ct-nt 


100  0 
100  0 
100  0 


Ixx^lly  or  reeionilly 


222 
IMl 
251 


36.1 

30.  7 
40.8 


202  32.  8 
211  34.3 
l»""«      27.  5 


101      31   1 

215      35  0 
195      31  7 


615 
615 
615  I   100  0 


I   100.  0 
I   1110.  0 


B.  If  "Tes,"  are  these  due  to — 


Lack  of  sufficient  number  of  hanks? 

Lack  of  sufficient  banking  outlets  (including  branches)'? 

Lack  ofsufllrient  banking  capital? 

Tendency  of  hankers  to  hold  rlskleas  as.sets  fOovernment  and 
Oovemment-trnnranteed  bonds  and  loans)  rather  than  to 
lunctton  as  enterprisers  meeting  local  banking  needs 

I-ack  of  sufficient  number  of  hanks?  . 

Lack  of  sufllcient  banking  outlets  (includlng'brnnches)'?' 

Lack  of  gutHeient  banking  capital?. 

Tendency  of  bankers  to  hold  risk  less 'aweta'aiowmment  and' 
Uovemment-truaranteed  bonds  and  loans)  rather  than  to 
function  as  enterprisers  meeting  local  banking  needs? 


Yes 


ber 


32 
40 
31 


149 


No 


■«  o  respon.sc 


I 


Num-    Per-    Num-'  Per-    .Nu 


Total 


cent 


13.2 

If).  5 
12.8 


61.6 


ber    I  cent 


122 
lOfi 
111 


44 


50.4 
43.8 
45.0 


18.2 


b<^^r 


88 

06 

100 


40 


Per-    Num-    Per- 
cent     ber    I  cent 


36.4 
39.7 
41.3 


20. 


242 
242 
242 


242 


100.0 

100.0 

100.  n 


100.0 


Locally  or  regionally 


OB 

110 
90 

200 


32.1 
33.7 
29.2 


«4.t 


114 

96 
lOA 


47 


37.0 
31.2 
34.1 


1&3 


OA 
102 
113 


61 


30.8 
33.1 
3&7 


10.8 


308 

3ns 

308 


'-08 


100.0 
100.0 

loao 


loao 


0.  Please  check  whichever  of  the  following 
statements  most  closely  corrasponds  to  your 
opinion : 


Numbnr 

Percent 

In  u«lng  open-mnrket  oi>enitioi)s  to 

liifliienw  long-term  iTitere.it  nites. 

>"e<leral  Reserve  autiiorlties- 

Shoiil'l   Unlit   llii'i:is<lve»  eielu- 

sl\<ly    fexeei't    in    c.iTec;:- p 

"Mlsorderlv  markets")  to  pur- 

clrxse    a. id    sale    of    TrraMury 

bill-  . 

46 

7.5 

Should  follow  a  fV-tible  jm  liey 

a.s  reffsrd^  socjrlties  <le;itt  in. 

viiryi'ig  lite  tytMvs  as  (ircum- 

st'i"ce'<  TT'iiy  ri-<iiiire 

623 

8S.0 

Rhouid   suhordinute  oth'T  con- 

.siliTiitlon.i  to  "fiegeirj"   the 

(iuveriimeiit  bond  market  (as 

wa"!  done  prior  to  I'JJI) 

14 

13 

No  re.<[>onso 

32 

5.2 

Total . 


615 


100.0 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHOOL  SUPPORT  ACT  OF  1959 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  MrrcALr]  la 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  tables,  charts, 
and  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year.  1959  is  an  important  centennial 
year  in  the  history  of  education. 

The  year  1859  was  crowded  with  many 
important  events  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. That  was  the  year  Charles  Dar- 
win's "Origin  of  Species."  one  of  the 
greatest  scientific  books  of  all  time,  was 
published  in  England.  It  was  the  year 
that  the  Union  Institute,  forerunner  of 
Duke  University,  was  established  in 
North  Carolina.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Horace  Mann,  founder  of  the 
American  system  of  free  public  schools. 
But.  most  important  it  was  the  year 
Congress  passed  a  bill  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  grant- 
ing 20.000  acres  of  public  land  to  each 
State  for  every  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive the  State  had  in  Congress.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  endow  a  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  In 
every  State.  Although  this  bill  was 
vetoed,  a  later  bill  granting  30.000  acres 
for  this  purpose  was  approved  and  be- 
came law  in  1862.  But  it  was  in  1859 
that  Congress  took  the  initial  action 
leading  to  establishment  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  which 
have  played  such  an  important  role  in 
American  education. 

I  hope  that  the  action  the  Congress 
takes  in  1959  will  parallel  in  importance 
for  the  promotion  of  education  the 
action  that  the  Congress  took  just  a  cen- 
tury ago.    But  even  more  I  hope  that  the 
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legislation  of  the  Congress  In  the  field  of 
education  will  not  be  vetoed  this  year 
as  it  was  in  1869. 

An  opportunity  equal  to  any  of  the 
frreat  moments  for  the  advancement  of 
education  in  the  past  presents  itself  to 
us  now.  An  effort  to  make  the  most  of 
this  opportunity  is  embodied  in  the 
School  Support  Act  of  1959  which  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  Intro- 
duced In  this  86th  Congress. 

In  every  sense  that  makes  this  meas- 
ure acceptable  to  the  dedicated  and 
thoughtful  authorities  on  education  in 
the  United  States,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  should  make  the  current  year  a 
memorable  one  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  brief  review,  here  are  its  principal 
provisions : 

MAIM  paovisiON  or  HJi.  >a 

The  bill  proposes  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  by  appropriating  funds  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  constructing  school 
facilities  and  for  teachers'  salaries.  It 
declares  that  Congress  finds  there  is  a 
serious  national  shortage  of  classrooms 
and  teachers  which  requires  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  authorizes  Federal  appro- 
priations equal  to  $25  for  each  school- 
age  child  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1959:  $50  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  irSO;  $75  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1961;  and  $100 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  It  directs 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
allot  to  each  State  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  an  amount  based 
on  the  ratio  between  the  school-age  pop- 
ulation of  that  State  and  the  school- 
age  population  of  all  such  States. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  allotment 
to  any  State  shall  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately whenever  the  State  school  ef- 
fort index  falls  below  the  national  school 
effort  index.  It  establishes  the  formulas 
for  determining  the  indexes  based  on 
the  relationship  between  the  expendi- 
tures per  public-school  child  and  the 
income  per  child  of  school  age.  This 
provision  is  not  applicable  during  the  first 
3  years  of  the  program. 

H.R.  22  provides  that  grants  for  school 
construction  or  for  teachers'  salaries 
shall  be  based  upon  certification  to  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  from 
the  State  educational  agency  that  the 
allotment  will  be  distributed  among  the 
public  school  districts  and  used  solely 
for  school  construction  or  for  teachers' 
salaries  or  for  both  at  the  discretion  of 
the  State. 

The  bill  prohibits  any  Federal  inter- 
ference over  State  school  systems. 

A  full  argument  for  this  bill,  with  sup- 
porting facts  and  figures,  would  be 
voluminous.  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  hear 
such  an  argument  from  me.  Many  of 
the  relevant  facts  are  too  well  known 
to  bear  repetition.  They  have  been 
brought  out  in  committee  hearings  and 
remarks  on  the  floor  over  a  period  of 
years.  I  invite  you,  however,  to  consider 
some  of  the  most  recent  relevant  data 
and   briefly  to  reconsider  some  of  the 


basic  reasons  why  Congress  should  enact 
this  legislation. 

■HOVTAOS  or  cLaassooKS 

On  January  28  of  this  year  the  Office 
of  Education.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  released  certain 
factual  information  having  tragic  impli- 
cations for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation. 
The  Office  reported  that  at  the  start  of 
the  current  school  year  public  school 
enrollment  in  this  country  was  approxi- 
mately 1.843,000  or  nearly  2  million  above 
the  normal  classroom  cai>acity  of  the 
public  schools.  This  was  revealed  in  re- 
ports from  the  States  in  the  OfiQce  of 
Education's  fifth  annual  survey  of  public 
school  enrollment,  teachers,  and  school 
housing. 

The  number  of  public  school  pupils  in 
excess  of  public  school  classroom  capacity 
was  5.4  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
last  fall.  The  District  of  Columbia  and 
18  States  reported  an  increase  in  excess 
of  enrollment  over  classroom  capacity 
since  the  fall  of  1957. 

Altogether  the  States  reported  a  need 
for  140,500  additional  instruction  rooms. 
Of  these  65.300  were  needed  to  accommo- 
date the  1,843,000  pupils  enrolled  in  ex- 
cess of  normal  capacity  and  75,200  to 
replace  facilities  considered  obsolete  or 
otherwise  unsatisfactory. 

The  most  important  figures  which  the 
OfiBce  of  Education's  repnart  includes  are 
those  which  show  that,  despite  an  almost 
unbelievable  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
States  and  localities,  the  problem  is  not 
only  getting  no  better,  but  shows  indi- 
cations of  worsening.  Last  year  a  record 
number  of  classrooms  was  completed,  a 
total  of  71, COO.  Yet,  the  classroom 
shortage  was  reduced  by  only  slightly 
over  1  percent.  This  year,  the  antici- 
pated total  construction  is  only  68,000. 
while  the  need — due  to  increased  new 
enrollment  and  larger  numbers  of  aban- 
doned classrooms — will  be  even  greater. 
This  means  that  rather  than  a  slight  re- 
duction in  the  backlog  of  needed  class- 
rooms, this  year  will  probably  bring 
about  an  increase. 

These  findings  must  be  considered 
conservative.  The  information  upon 
which  the  Office  of  Education  based  its 
report  was  gathered  before  the  disas- 
trous Chicago  fire.  As  a  result  of  that 
fire,  school  districts  all  over  America  are 
inspecting  the  schools  and  condemning 
hundreds  of  additional  classrooms  as  un- 
safe and  school  buildings  as  fire  traps. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  school  children 
in  America  are  attending  school  in  class- 
rooms that  are  obsolete,  tl.^t  are  fire- 
traps,  unsafe,  and  make;  lilft.  The 
figures  show  that  the  widespread  idea 
that  this  Nation  provides  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  its  children 
is  only  a  myth. 

BHOKTAGK  OF  TXACKKSS 

The  aforementioned  report  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  also  gave  data 
on  the  number  of  teachers  teaching  on 
substandard  credentials  in  the  United 
States  in  the  fall  of  1958.  These  fig- 
ures tell  the  story  of  the  Nation's  failure 
to  offer  financial  and  other  rewards  for 
tpft^.hing  sufficient  to  keep  in  our  schools 


enough  people  who  can  meet  even  the 
minimum  requirements  for  licenses  to 
teach.  The  result  Is  a  sordid  picture  of 
desperate  employment  by  school  boards 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  to  teach 
in  our  schools  on  emergency,  substand- 
ard certificates.  Last  fall  there  were 
92.337  persons  teaching  in  our  schools 
on  substandard  certificates — 68.156  in 
elementary  schools  and  24.181  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

I  do  not  need  to  explain  to  any  think- 
ing person  what  this  means  for  public 
education  in  the  United  States,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  engaged  in  a  life-or-death 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
outcome  of  which  will  depend  upon  edu- 
cation. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  you, 
either,  that  the  main  rea£on  that  we, 
as  a  Nation,  do  not  have  nearly  enough 
well-qualified  teachers  in  our  schools  is 
that  we  do  not  pay  teachers  enough. 
As  a  result,  because  we  as  a  people  have 
a  distorted  sense  of  values,  measuring 
everything  according  to  dollars,  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States  do  not  generally 
have  the  high  social  prestige  which 
should  accompany  the  importance  of 
their  work  in  our  society.  Because  their 
prestige  is  lower  than  it  should  be.  teach- 
ers often  do  not  receive  the  respect  due 
them  from  their  pupils.  The  result  is 
a  grave  disciplinary  problem.  This  adds 
to  the  other  burdens  the  teachers  of  our 
time  are  obliged  to  bear.  No  wonder  so 
many  of  them  are  leaving  the  profes- 
sion. The  vicious  circle  is  completed  to 
the  detriment  of  education  in  America. 

The  contrast  between  the  income  of 
the  American  teachers  and  the  incomes 
in  other  fields  is  a  striking  one.  It  is 
especially  striking  and  particularly  per- 
tinent, for  example,  in  the  field  of  enter- 
tainment. For  both  the  teacher  and  the 
entertainer  seek  the  attention  and  the 
interest  of  audiences  made  up  in  no  small 
part  of  American  youth.  CJenerally  we 
pay  teachers  a  ridiculous  fraction  of  the 
pay  accorded  to  baseball  players  and  ac- 
tors. If  we  thus  debase  the  teaching 
profession  by  according  it  little  pay  and 
no  respect,  and  p>ersist  in  keeping  its 
standards  low,  how  can  we  expect  to 
meet  on  the  educational  level  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  competition  being  directed 
at  us — in  these  very  fields — by  the  So- 
viet Union?  We  may  well  ask  ourselves: 
Which  is  more  important,  the  evanescent 
pleasures  of  entertainment  or  the  edu- 
cation of  America's  children? 

Yet  our  survival  as  a  Nation  and  the 
survival  of  the  free  world  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

WHAT   THX    RUSSIANS    ARE    DOING' 

We  have  recently  obtained  from  some 
of  our  most  prominent  American  citi- 
zens, and  from  other  respectable  sources, 
considerable  information  concerning 
what  the  Russians  are  doing  in  public 
education.  It  all  sums  up  to  a  complete 
dedication  to  education  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  know  that  teachers  in  the  Soviet 
Union  occupy  a  position  of  relatively 
high  income,  high  respect  and  social 
prestige,  and  many  special  privileges. 
We  know  that  a  good  many  college  pro- 
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fessors  in  the  Soviet  Union  receive  sal- 
aries comparable  to  those  of  American 
corporation  presidents.  We  know  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  devoting  a 
large  percentage  of  Its  budget  to  educa- 
tion. We  know  a  lot  of  other  things 
about  Soviet  education  that  might  well 
cause  us  to  stop  and  think. 

Furthermore  we  have  observed  with 
astonishment  some  of  the  results  of  the 
Russian  commitment  to  education.  We 
have  heard  testimony,  for  example,  that 
there  are  numerous  Russians  in  other 
countries  who  can  speak  the  languages 
of  those  countries,  as  well  as  our  own, 
but  that  there  are  relatively  few  Ameri- 
cans in  other  countries  who  can  speak 
the  languages  of  those  countries,  and 
Russian.  The  startling  Russian  ad- 
vances toward  the  conquest  of  space  are 
too  well  known  to  require  comment. 


What  Is  the  significance  of  this  for 
America?  An  answer  has  been  given 
by  former  U.S.  Senator  William  Benton, 
who  said  several  years  ago: 

A  recent  trip  to  the  U.S.S.R.  haa  convinced 
me  that  education  has  become  a  main  fea- 
ture of  the  cold  war;  that  Russia's  classrooms 
and  libraries,  her  laboratories  and  teaching 
methods  may  threaten  us  more  than  her 
hydrogen  bcmbs.   •   •   • 

The  Communists  from  the  earliest  days 
gave  up  butter  for  guns,  but  they  gave  up 
meat  for  education.  (School  and  Society, 
May  26.  1956,  p.  175.) 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Benton  can 
scarcely  be  quoted  too  often  nor  thought 
about  too  much  in  America.  Neither 
can  the  recent  statement  made  by  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  follow- 
ing the  return  of  a  group  of  American 


educators  from   a  visit   to  the  Soviet 
Union,  namely: 

Everywhere  we  went  we  saw  indication 
after  indication  of  what  we  could  only  con- 
clude amounted  to  a  total  commitment  to 
education  (in  the  U.S.SR).  (Address  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club  In  Washington. 
June  13.  19C8.) 

STATISTICS    BT    WThTTS 

I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Rfcopd  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  full  1058  sta- 
tistics on  enrollment,  teachers,  and 
schoolhouslng  in  full-time  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  day  schools,  by 
States.  The  table  was  prepared  in  the 
Educational  Statistics  Branch  of  the 
U.S.  OCBce  of  Education.  From  it  any. 
o  •(  can  gather  siKniflcant  information 
on  how  his  own  Sthte  falls  short  in  pro- 
vision for  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary education: 
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Di:>ti'ict  of  Columbia... 


Southeast: 

Alabama 
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Florida 
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Louisiana. 
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North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennes.see 
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Great  Lakes  and  Plains: 
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Missouri _ 
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VlTRln  Islands I. 


See  foutuoteg  at  end  of  table. 
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1,5.  279 
10.215 

7.  800 

22,  :«HI 
12.  .125 
•8,200 

4,  r-28 

I.liC.2 

25.  782 

2,  275 

8.  4.'iO 

2.338 

38.  (KKI 
6.417 

2,  695 
2.374 

845 

3.  100 
8.  188 

■  4.  278 

24.  8C.8 

3,447 

9,689 

1,  106 

316 

61 

148 

101 

«  1,691 

4.6.5a 

73 


3,600 

3,730 

516 

491 

2.800 

1,4VJ 

3,8,50 

l,8f.»i 

42 

1,300 

2,378 

1.317 

5.  449 

3.  .500 

337 


2,700 
2.210 

48.'. 

436 
2,  128 
1.0K3 
3,272 
1.004 
2> 
1,000 
2,015 
1,027 

4.458 

2.  7(t») 
231 


8,500 
G50 
477 
441 
242 

5.  OOS 
320 
894 

109 

11,0(10 

345 

977 

364 

13 

11 

164 

1.8(i3 

4.  100 

6,50 

2.300 

370 

13.5 

6 

5 

84 

750 

2.«2« 

64 


6.Z50 
494 
322 
313 

210 

4,00(1 

1&5 

7K) 

109 

<<,000 

275 

951 

314 

13 

11 

78 

1.813 

2.  255 

469 

1,8UI 

250 

115 


84 
«"  .535 
1.584 

64 


Fli-nirn- 
tar.N  ' 

(11) 


Sfmnd- 
ary« 

(12) 


n 

H 
96 
li 
II 
H 
H 
H 
ii 
li 
H 
B 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
.M 
B 
B 
U 
«  B 


900 

1.  \.a) 

31 

.Vi 
672 

3;><i 

578 

2«-.2 

14 

.VK) 

3<.:i 

290 

091 
794 

,06 


2,2.50 

1,56 

1,^5 

12H 

.32 

1,0(»S 
16,5 
114 


3,000 
70 
2« 
40 


86 

M 

1.  845 

181 

600 

120 

20 

6 


"  215 
1.342 


»4 

"  II 

li 

60 
B 
li 
B 
B 
B 

n 

B 

h 

B 
B 

60 

"60 

B 

B 

64 

12 

■32 

B 

»30 

64 

B 
B 

go 

B 
60 
62 
B 
R 

n 

B 
B 
B 
fi 


m 


90 


"B 

60 
B 
67 
00 


R 
■  B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
R 
R 
B 

n 

B 
B 

"60 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
R 
B 

M* 

B+30 
B 
R 
B 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
B 
B 

R 
■R 
•R 
R 
R 
R 
60 
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/•(/"  /,''.7.S'  itldttnlics  on  rnrollment,  leach 

erg,  and  schoolhoustng  in  full-time  public 

elementary  and  seco 

ndary  day  schools,  by  State — Continued 

.Number    o     pupils    in    excess    of 
normal  capacltv  of  the  arc«nible 
pubtldy  owned  school  planu  In 
use 

Inventory  of  instmcUon  room  s 

Additional  Instruction  room 
needed  (as  of  fall  1958) 

Instmctlon 
rooms 

Kojton  ami  ,-'t*te 
fi) 

Total 

<13) 

Rlemen 
lary  » 

(14) 

Second- 
ary » 

(15) 

Available. 
t>e«rlnnlnK 

1957-68 
school  year 

fl«. 

Completed 
during 
1M7-58 

school  year 

(17) 

A  bandoned 
'or  instruc- 
tional piir- 
poses  aur 
Ingthe 
11»7-5S 
vhool  year 

(18) 

Available, 

beginning 

I058-.50 

school  year 

(19) 

Tota 

rao) 

To  accom- 
modate 
excess  en- 
rollment 
reported 
!n  col.  13 

(21) 

To  replace 
unsatts 
factory 
faciliti<-s 

(CXClU.'ilVC 

of  thav  In 
col.  21) 

(22) 

schedule<l 
for  compliv 
tinn  dnrinj 

l»58-,59 
school  year 

(23) 

Coinunnttl  I  nile.l  Suies 

Ni...iii   Ml'^titir 

1.  8U.  000 

2Z  1.35 

2,  4.57 
10.004 
U  1,971 
48,  '.i2W 

4.^30 
7V  (■•) 

2(11.  noo 
•  H..312 

4.  .335 

4.  (W 

16.793 

.v..  (100 
!".'  400 
7>,   112 
W»  457 
,50,  6/1(1 
19.  721 
44.  «M 
42.  '■.50 
17.600 
27.  137 
71.  .544 
26.430 

37.(v57 

25. 'OO 
37,  000 
(»i 
TV).  ftV) 

22.  KIO 
48,  rw 
10.  KS7 

3,  TOO 
39,  8,H4 

t.  85W 
2.0(W 

28.429 

90.000 

25.  709 

6.  H.58 

4,  .587 
3,422 

23,  (i84 
3.840 
8,786 

14»i.  620 

13,  .^35 

23.  .VIO 

3.U0U 

4.298 
355 
120 
307 
^968 
210.  srj 
963 

1.  2.%,  000 

12.392 

1.512 
6.709 

35.  7\4-2 
■A>.  852 

2.H06 
4n,  000 

118.  KM) 
•  9,  7:t8 

"  2,  497 

3.  24  4 
14.978 

37.000 
14.000 
U>.  '.(5j 
72,:<51 

36.  ItXl 
22,  (KM 
32.  601 
(•) 

10.  :no 
20.  .3.5;< 
48.  (M4 
1.5.047 

28,977 
1,5.  (KK) 
29,000 
(•) 

87.  770 
13.CX)0 

37.  ,505 
7.  7(14 

'2.  («I0 
32,347 

4,  4'rfH 
1,  ,5Ul 

27,750 

75,(100 

15.37H 

4,249 

1701 

3,040 

14.742 

2.150 

'4,891 

110.139 

9,420 

12.000 

2.250 

Z419 

120 

307 
n  1.  2W 
17V(.  216 

063 

803,000 

a.  743 
»45 

S.296 
2.MT9 
19. 077 

2,024 
33.000 

s;t,oo() 

'  6.  574 

»  1,8,38 

1,408 

1,815 

19.000 

5.400 

25.153 

26,106 

14,4,V) 

7,717 

12.a)3 

(•) 

7,400 

6.784 

23,  .500 

1I.3S3 

8,6«0 

10.  000 

8.000 

62.280 

9.000 

•11.095 

3.  123 

■  1,000 

7,537 

2.361 

800 

679 

1.5.000 

10,331 

2.609 

1.886 

382 

8.942 

1.690 

» 3.  895 

38.481 

4.115 

11.500 

750 

1.879 
366 

1.  178. 367 

15.385 
2.  Ml 

7,  .385 
16,867 
34,270 

3.7*25 

31.800 

101.  100 

65.9(« 

4.394 

3. 0.M 

3.634 

22.S88 
9.394 
26.  051 
28.888 
"21.667 
22.327 

15  1«9 
36,68.5 
l»'.8fi3 

23.  638 
26.  2(V3 

16  042 

54.221 

29.  802 
20.  0.30 
22.413 
54.  WW 

24,  885 
27.778 
13,  (.55 

>*  5,  794 
f  1.711 

8,  291 
28,  166 

8.180 

S9.  000 

13.385 

5,693 

6,530 

Z022 

7,268 

24,856 

14.061 

67,706 

7.0M0 

19,  .593 

3,250 

1,280 
207 
397 
488 

4.486 

10.089 

160 

71.600 

Lieo 

215 

126 
1.336 
1.507 

222 
2,200 
5.660 
3.158 

100 
87 
33 

687 

700 

2.355 

Z634 

1,134 

1.900 

859 

1.596 

797 

610 

1,487 

309 

3,301 
2.  047 

800 

(•) 

4.  130 

1.600 

1.600 

435 

218 
2.1.55 

3.54 
1.800 

477 
10.000 

1.031 
183 
251 
282 
533 

1.149 
685 

5.180 
311 

1,619 
65 

103 
25 
24 
23 
391 
1.029 
34 

17.300 

313 
51 
61 

176 

345 

67 

300 

300 

968 

87 

56 

1.  232, 667 

16,  241 
2,805 
7,450 

18. 027 

35.432 
3,880 

33,700 
106.400 

68,098 
4.  407 
3,  OS.". 
3.667 

23.375 
9,954 
28,194 
30,272 
22,290 
23,652 
1,5,212 
37,  71 1 
19,  149 
24,04X 
27.187 
16,  171 

.56.«92 
31.522 
19,965 
(•) 

,58,  978 
26,222 
2^*,  035 
13.  798 
'•.5.9»4 
63,334 
8,407 
29,741 

8,  ,562 

98,000 

14.188 

5,792 

6,669 

2,229 

7,627 

Z5,512 

14,497 

70.876 

7,340 

20.875 

3.315 

1.349 
222 
308 
4.85 

4.760 

11.038 

173 

140,500 

1.064 
164 
836 

3.421 

3,353 
.339 

3.500 

11.000 

(•) 

.568 

9.53 

608 

11,936 
1.200 
6,(H3 
4,686 
9,222 
1,974 
5,133 
3,706 
1,636 
3,238 
4,718 
2,093 

2,008 
1,699 
1.580 
C) 

11,117 

4.173 

4,342 

652 

330 

2.624 

707 

379 

1,350 

7.000 

1.138 

693 

492 

249 

2.133 

327 

699 

6.971 

829 

1.887 

ISO 

279 

32 

9 

304 

550 

6.957 

46 

66.300 

880 

82 

487 

2,400 

1,620 

144 

2,700 

7,000 

»»544 

145 

223 

572 

1,899 

790 

2.545 

3.  .5.30 

1.633 

1.172 

1,725 

1.469 

036 

004 

2.  ,501 

739 

1.184 
833 

1,480 
C) 

6,002 
804 

1,737 
370 
130 

1.622 

377 

70 

952 

3.000 

645 

220 

207 

113 

1,029 

123 

285 

4,783 

488 

764 

100 

174 

12 

4 

20 

06 

6.384 

23 

75.200 

184 

82 

348 

1.015 

1,733 

195 

800 

4.000 

(•) 

423 

730 

36 

10.037 
410 
2.49.S 
1.156 
7.580 
802 
,3,408 
2.247 
1.000 
2.334 
2.217 
1.354 

824 
866 
100 
(») 

6,115 

3,369 

2,605 

282 

200 

1.002 

330 

300 

306 

4.000 
403 
473 
286 
136 

1,104 
204 
414 

1.188 
341 

1,123 
fiO 

105 

» 

5 

284 

464 

673 

23 

68.440 
854 

l^.jiwfire         .._-...   ...,_...,. 

378 

Mainr 

Mar  viand                               .   . 

87 
1.214 
1,332 
10« 
1.600 
6  100 

.MUS-MllllUM  Its 

.New   H'lmpshire   

N^'w  Jpfvv       

New  York        

I'l-nnsyUama  

Ilh.^>.b'  Ivlaiid 

1,016 
270 

N'rrinont 

117 

District  of  Columbia         

135 

Souttipxst 

Alabama      . .     

100 
140 
212 
1.250 
511 
575 
836 
570 
511 
200 
.V13 
180 

630 
.327 
865 
(») 
150 
263 
343 
292 
28 
.532 
238 
225 

05 

1.000 

228 

84 
102 

75 

174 

493 

249 

2,010 

61 
337 

34 

10 
23 
26 
117 
80 
21 

903 

Arkari"*'  " 

400 

FlorllB     

2,031 

(J»H>rFia     

1,140 

Kcnlucky 

I.f>ui<)atia         __  -        .- ... 

1.000 
1.808 

Ml<MS«l[>pi 

2.776 

North  (  ;irolifia 

1.625 

South  Carolina 

Ti'iirifvM* 

Nitrinia '•'       

611 
1.100 
1,500 

Wp<t  Virginia 

178 

Great  halves: 

2,487 
2,000 

In!  liina 

Iowa  

600 

Kansas 

MiobiKiin 

MmnfS'.ia 

410 
4,600 
1,600 

Missouri - 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Poiith  Dnkuta 

\Vi«<-onsiU-    .    ^. 

West  and  ,<outhwist 

Arizona      

1,600 
218 
200 

3.  .386 
212 

1,700 

3U3 

Csklifornia 

11,000 

Colorado 

1,000 

Idaho      

2»5 

Montana 

102 

Nevada 

New  .Vlexico 

Oklahoma 

173 

604 

LOOO 

Onton 

Texas 

I'lah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Outlying     parts    of    the     Unil«l 
SUtes 

Alaska 

American  Samoa 

Csnal  Zone                  .      ... 

490 

3,917 

543 

040 

lao 

160 

as 

18 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Vintln  Islands 

""""  i.706 
31,647 

72 
321 
803 

10 

'  Some  of  the  teachers  Included  In  ols,  R-IO  may  have  met  tlw  minimum  freneral 
education  requiremenl.«  Riven  in  col.  11  and  12  but  lack  either  the  required  semester 
hours  of  professional  education  or  directed  teaching, 

'  "B"  means  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  equivalent  of  120-128  semester  hours;  "M" 
means  the  master's  deftree. 

•  Inless  otherwise  noted,  data  for  el,?mentary  and  secondary  schools  are  classified 
by  typeof  orpanlzation  of  the  school,  ritther  than  by  grade  group. 

•Stale  advises  that  "these  teacheu  are  working  toward^  standard  certificates; 
their  present  (vrtiflcates  are  emerRencv  but  not  substandard." 

»  Data  for  elementary  and  secondarj  schools  are  reported  by  grade-froup:  klnder- 
fturton  through  grade  8  (or  elementary,  and  grades  9  to  12  for  secondary. 

♦  Kepresents  requirement  for  all  secindary  teachers  except  for  a  few  teaching  non- 
aciiilcmlr  subjects. 

"  Hoprcsents  the  number  of  teacher?  who  are  on  emergency  certification  for  more 
than  half  their  teaching  load. 

'  Incomplete:  represents  only  the  dlfTerence  between  normal  capacity  and  total 
niimlier  attrndlne  schools  on  multiple  :«ssk>ns. 

'  Data  not  available. 

"  Incomplete;  see  footnote  8, 

II  Data  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  reported  by  grade-group:  klnder- 
purtrn  through  grade  6  for  elementary,  and  grades  7  to  12  for  secondary. 

'•'  Krpre.<!ents  requirement  for  teaching  in  Junior  high  schools;  master's  degree  re- 
qulrcl  for  teaching  In  senior  high  scho')ls. 

»  Kepresents  requirement  for  a  regt^lar  oerttteate;  requirement  for  a  permit  is  60 
-emcster  hours. 


"  Based  on  Inventory  of  classrooms  on  June  30,  1957. 

"  Includes  data  for  schools  closed  by  administrative  authority. 

>•  Includes  enroUment  as  of  Jime  30,  1958  for  closed  schools  in  Charlottesville  and 
Norfolk. 

>'  Current  requirement;  a  bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  after  the  Ist  semester 
of  the  current  school  year. 

"  Excludes  kindergarten. 

<*  Represents  requirement  for  teaching  in  rural  schools;  mlnimtim  requirement 
tor  teaching  In  graded  schools  Ls  64  semester  hours. 

*  Includes  2,075  1-room  schools. 

»  Reprewnts  requirement  for  teaching  in  rural  schools;  requirement  for  teaching  in 
town  .schools  is  60  semester  hours. 

"  Data  for  19,57-58. 

"  No  regular  certification  requirements  (or  teaching  grades  1-0;  badielor's  degree 
required  for  teaching  grades  10-12. 

'•  Represents  requirement  for  teaching  in  schools  for  U.S.  citizens;  in  schools  for 
Latin  Americans  tne  requirement  is  a  Republic  of  Panama  normal  school  certificate, 
or  its  equivalent. 

"  Represents  requirement  for  teaching  in  junior  high  schools  for  U.S.  citizens; 
master's  degree  required  for  teaching  In  high  schools  for  U.S.  citizens.  Requirement 
for  teaching  In  secondary  schools  for  Latin  Americans  is  an  associate  in  arts  certificate. 

•Totals  in  cols.  13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19,  20,  21,  and  22  include  estimate  for  nooreportioc 
etatea. 
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WtuU  this  miirht  mean  to  us  wms 
partly  expressed  in  1955  by  Chairman 
Lewis  L.  Strauss  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  En. 
ergy  Commission  who  said  that: 

If  there  la  to  be  another  (shooting)  war 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world  before 
the  human  race  dlacovers  a  method  of 
abolishing  resort  to  combat,  that  -var  may 
De  survived  by  the  country  with  the  greatest 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapon*  and  Instru- 
ments of  their  delivery.  But  such  a  war 
will  almost  certainly  be  loet  by  the  country 
with  the  fewest  resources  In  trained  man- 
power. (Aircraft  Industries  Association, 
Planes,  January  1955.) 

America  must  have  trained  manpower 
In  all  fields.  Our  whole  national  citi- 
zenry must  be  prepared,  through  educa- 
tion, for  peaceful  competition  or  for 
war  if — God  forbid — it  should  ever  be 
forced  upon  us.  Addressing  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  2  years 
ago.  P»resldent  Elsenhower  declared 
that: 

Our  schools  are  strong  points  In  our  na- 
tional defense.  Our  schools  are  more  Im- 
portant than  our  Nike  batteries,  more 
necessary  than  our  radar  warning  nets,  and 
more  powerful  even  than  the  energy  of  the 
atom. 

THZ   AOMINISTKATTON 'S    PROPOSAL 

In  spite  of  this  astute  observation  by 
President  Eisenhower,  he  has  offered  the 
present  Congress  only  a  feeble  and  in- 
effectual proposal  for  Federal  action  for 
the  advancement  of  education  in  the 
United  States. 

The  administration's  plan,  made  ptib- 
11c  on  February  9  of  this  year  by  Secre- 
tary Flemmlng  of  the   Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  has  met 
with  adverse  criticism  even  from  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Republican  Party, 
For  example.  Senator  Cooper,  top  Re- 
publican on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
fUic   Welfare    Committee,    said    that    he 
\  would    Introduce    the    administration's 
I  bills  but  he  does  not  believe  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's proposals  will  meet  the  needs 
for  elementary  school  construction. 

Senator  Mxtrray,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  considering  school 
aid  bills,  has  said  that  he  considers  the 
program  a  legislative  monstrosity  and 
that  it  appears  to  be  designed  not  to 
help  education  but  to  help  bankers.  I 
heartily  agree  with  Senator  Murray's 
opinion  although  I  question  whether  It 
would  even  be  of  help  to  the  bankers. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  de- 
scribed as  a  sound  fiscal  approach  to  the 
school  construction  problem  in  the 
United  States.  An  analysis  of  this  pro- 
posal shows  that  it  Is  neither  a  fiscally 
sound  nor  an  appreciable  help  to  the 
school  districts  of  this  country  which  are 
struggling  against  overwhelming  odds  to 
deal  with  the  great  educational  crisis 
which  is  facing  us. 

In  srunmary,  what  this  bill  provides  Is 
the  underwriting  of  school  bonds — the 
Interest  and  principal  payments— with 
the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
"Underwriting"  is  used  here  In  a  similar 
manner  to  the  way  In  which  you  as  an 
individual  "underwrite"  the  repayment 
of  a  loan  made  to  a  friend  of  yours  when 
you  agree  to  cosign  a  note  of  his  at  the 
bank.  In  other  words,  it  Is  the  same 
principle  as  that  applied  to  the  veterans 


housing  program  which  was  extended  by 
legislation  recently  adopted  in  this 
House. 

Payments  would  not  be  made  from  the 
funds  established  under  this  proposal 
unless  there  was  a  finding  that  the  dis- 
trict had  made  a  "reasonable  tax  effort." 
"Reasonable  tax  effort"  is,  however,  left 
undefined.  The  proposal  would  author- 
ize appropriations  of  $300  million  for 
each  of  the  next  5  fiscal  years  to  be  used 
as  a  Federal  debt  service  obligation  fund. 
These  funds  would  be  distributed  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  complicated 
formula  which  takes  into  account:  (a) 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,  (b)  the  need 
of  the  schools  in  the  State,  and  (O  the 
relative  degree  of  effort  which  the  States 
school  districts  are  making  to  meet  their 
classroom  shortage. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  amount  of 
"underwriting"  which  the  formula  would 
allow,  the  State  would  have  to  submit  a 
State  plan  which  would  detail  the  way 
in  which  these  funds  would  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  various  school  districts  in  the 
State,  guarantee  a  continued  "reason- 
able tax  effort"  from  nil  districts  partici- 
pating, and  provide  for  State  participa- 
tion in  an  amount  equal  to  that  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  element  of  "fiscal  responsibility" 
which  this  plan  claims  to  present,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no 
money  spent  in  this  fiscal  year — except 
for  administrative  expenses,  which,  inci- 
dentally, run  quite  high.  Expendi- 
tures— if,  indeed,  they  may  ever  be  sub- 
stantial— will  come  in  future  years. 
President  Eisenhower's  budget  will  not 
be  thrown  out  of  balance,  but  those  of 
future  administrations  might  be.  It  ap- 
p>ears  that  the  President  is  not  so 
strongly  opposed  to  "deficit  financing"  as 
long  as  it  is  "deferred  deficit  financing." 

A  major  problem  is  the  legal  impedi- 
ments which  would  limit  the  numbier  of 
districts  which  could  participate  in  the 
program.  Many  districts  have  already 
reached  constitutional  or  statutory  limi- 
tations on  bonded  indebtedness.  Under- 
writing any  future  bond  issues  would  be 
of  no  help  to  them.  There  is  no  way 
they  can  go  further  in  debt  without  ac- 
tion  which   is  very  difQcult  to  obtain. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
a  tabulation  which  gives  some  indication 
of  the  extent  of  this  problem: 

PmCXNTAGE     or     DiSTKICTS     BT     8TAT»     WHICH 

Havx     Reached     Legal     Indebtedness     or 
MiLLAGE  Limits  as  or  April  1058 

Alabama,  80  percent. 

Alaska,  no  figures  available. 

Arizona,  no  figures  available. 

Arkansas,  29  percent. 

California,  22  percent  enrolUng  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  all  pupils. 

Colorado,  no  figures  avaUable. 

Connecticut,  no  flguren  available. 

Delaware,  less  than  l  percent. 

Florida,  70  percent. 

Georgia,  17  percent. 

Idaho,  14  percent. 

nunots,  a  percent. 

Indiana,  no  figures  available. 

Iowa,  less  than  10  percent. 

Kansas,  no  figures  available. 

Kentucky.  27  percent  enrolling  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  all  pupils. 

Louisiana,  between  7  and  12  percent. 

Maine,  40  percent. 


Maryland,  no  figures  available. 
Massachusetts,  no  flpures  available. 

Michigan,  no  legal  maximum  (15  percent 
are  at  practical  limit). 

Minnesota,  12  percent. 

Mississippi,  less  than  10  percent. 

Mlrrourl,  12 '-^   percent. 

Montana,  no  figures  available. 

Nebraska,  nu  distrlcu  at  maximum. 

Ncv.ida.  almost  100  percent. 

New  Hampshire.  15  percent. 

New  jersey.  50  percent 

N."W  Mrx;co.  100  percent 

New  York,  no  districts  at  maximum. 

North  C.iroUiia.  no  districts  at  maximum. 

Nijrth  D.ikota.  2  percent  of  total;  15  per- 
cent of  town  dlEirjcts  (wl.'ch  have  greatest 
need ) 

Ohio.  10  percent. 

Oklahoma    14  percent. 

OroK<  n.  10  percent 

Pennsylvania,  75  to  80  percent. 

Rhode  Island.  82  percent 

South  Carolina,  no  figures  available. 

S   uth  Ualtota.  20  percent. 

Tennessee,  66  percent. 

Texas.  30  perceiit. 

Utah,  no  figures  available. 

Vermont,  no  districts  at  maximum. 

Vlrj^lnla,  no  limitation  for  counties;  50 
pTren'  of  cities  have  reached  maximum. 

Washington,  10  percent  of  districts  en- 
rollHiR  70  percent  of  pup:ls. 

West  Virginia,  42  percent. 

Wisconsin,  less  than  1  percent. 

Wyoming.  12  districts  enrolling  about  20 
percent  of  the  pupils. 

From  these  figures  It  can  be  seen  that 
more  than  half  the  districts  In  7  States  could 
not — under  existing  State  laws — participate 
In  this  program;  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  districts  could  not  do  so  In  another 
17  States:  and  that  at  least  some  districts 
could  not  participate  In  another  7.  Of  the 
remaining  States,  seven  shew  no  disability, 
and  we  do  not  have  information  regarding 
the  rest. 

The  percentage  of  districts  In  the  various 
States  which  have  reached  the  maximum 
debt  limit  is  not  adequate  to  describe  the 
problem,  however,  because  the  districts 
which  have  reached  their  maximum  are 
those  which  are  probably  In  the  worst  need, 
as  well  as  being  the  districts  which  have 
shown  the  greatest  willingness  to  try  to 
solve  their  own  problem. 

It  seems  to  be  possible  that  this  limited 
aid  would  be  of  no  help  even  to  those 
districts  which  had  not  reached  debt 
limitations.  In  order  to  qualify  for  any 
aid  in  repayment  of  their  indebtedness 
they  would  have  to  be  declared  Incapable 
of  meeting  their  financial  obligations,  or 
their  proposed  financial  obligations.  It 
Is  quite  probable  that  in  most  States  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  district  to  con- 
tract a  bonded  Indebtedness  upon  which 
there  had  been  a  definite  finding  of  this 
nature  by  a  State  agency.  Certainly, 
any  such  procedure  would  bring  about 
costly  and  time-consuming  taxpayers' 
suits  challenging  the  legality  of  such 
action. 

Even  if  it  were  assumed  that  the  legal 
difficulties  Just  discussed  could  be  over- 
come, there  is  still  the  problem  of  the 
States'  constitutional  authority  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ways  this  proiwsal  would 
require.  The  administration's  proposal 
envisions  three  methods  of  State  partici- 
pation: First.  State  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts in  equal  amounts  to  the  Federal 
guarantees;  second.  State  loans  In  these 
amounts;  or  third,  State  guarantees 
equal  to  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  admits  that  referen- 
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dums  or  constitutional  amendments 
would  be  necessary  In  many  States  In 
order  for  the  last  method  to  be  used  be- 
cause of  the  Inability  of  many  States  to 
incur  debt.  Such  State  actions  might 
also  be  necessary  in  the  other  cases  due  to 
the  financial  conditions  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments. Under  current  conditions, 
most  States  would  be  unable  to  raise  the 
amounts  of  money  which  would  be  re- 
quired without  deficit  financing,  and. 
thus,  the  same  problems  would  be  raised 
as  under  the  guarantee  method. 

At  this  point.  I  introduce  a  tabulati<m 
.showing  the  relative  provieions  in  the 
49SUtes: 

Abilttt  or  STATn  To   iNctm   Bonokd  Debt 

rmovuiONs  which  would  havi:  to  be  met 
Alabama:    Constitutional    amendment. 

Arizona:  Constitutional  amendment  (vote 
limited  to  real  property  taxpayers). 

Arkansas:  Referendum. 

California :  Referendum  for  general  indebt- 
edness, legislature  may  borrow  up  to  S3C0.- 
000. 

Colorado:  Constitutional  amendment. 

Connecticut:  No  provisions  regarding  In- 
debtedness. 

Delaware:  Legislature  may  borrow  with 
three-fourths  vote  of  both  houses. 

Florida:  Constitutional  amendment. 

Georgia:  Constitutional  amendment. 

Idaho:  Legislature  may  borrow  $2  million: 
all  other  requires  referendum  (Including  tax 
for  payment  of  interest  and  principal). 

minols:  Referendum  (Inclutllng  tax  for 
payment  for  interest). 

Indiana:  Constitutional  amendment. 

Iowa:  Referendum  (Including  tax  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal  • . 

Kansas:  LegUlature  may  borrcw  SI  million. 
All  other  must  be  approved  by  referendum 
(Including  tax  to  pay  Interest  ar  d  principal) . 

Kentucky:  Referendum  (including  tax  to 
pay  for  Interest  and  principal) 

Louisiana:   Constitutional  air.endmcr.t. 

Maine:  Constitutional  amendment  for 
authorisation  by  the  electorate;  legislature 
may  borrow  for  most  purposes. 

Maryland:  No  real  limit  on  legislature. 

Mnasachu-etU:  Legislature  may  borrow 
with  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses. 

Michigan :  Constitutional  amendment 
(vote  limited  to  property  ta-tpayers  and 
spouses ) . 

Minnesota:  Constitutional  amendment. 

Mississippi:  No  provisions  regarding  In- 
debtedness. 

Missouri:  Referendum,  except  in  special 
cases. 

Montana:  Legislature  may  borrow  up  to 
•  100,000.  Others  require  referendum  (in- 
cluding tax  to  pay  for  Interest  and  principal) . 

Nebraska:  Constitutional  amendment. 

Nevada:  Lcflslature  may  borrow  up  to  1 
percent  assessed  value  of  property:  all  other 
requires  constitutional   amendment. 

New  Hampshire:  No  provlsio:is  regarding 
Indebtedness. 

New  Jersey:  Legislature  may  borrow  up  to 
•100,000.  Other  requires  referendum  (In- 
cluding tax  to  pay  Interest  and  principal). 

New  Mexico:  Referendum — limited  to  1 
percent  of  assessed  valuation  (Including  tax 
to  pay  for  Interest  and  prlDcipal). 

New  York:  Referendum,  and  approval  of 
legislature. 

North  Carolina:  Constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

North  Dakota:  Legislature  msy  borrow  up 
to  •100.000.  All  others  require  oonatltutlonal 
amendment. 

Ohio:  Constitutional  amendment. 

Oklahoma:  Referendum  (including  tax  for 
Interest  and  principal) . 

Oregon:  Legislature  may  borrow  up  to  IS 
percent  of  assessed  valiuitlon  for  specified 
puipjEes. 


Pennsylvania:  Constitutional  amendment. 

Rhode  Island:  Leglslatiire  may  b-riow  up 
to  $50,000.    All  other  requires  referendum. 

South  Carolina:  Referendum — two-thirds 
majority  (Including  tax  to  pay  Interest  and 
principal) . 

South  Dakota:  Legislature  may  borrow  up 
to  one-half  of  1  percent  with  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

Tennessee:  No  provisions  for  Indebtedness. 

Texas:  Constitutional  amendment. 

Utah:  Legislature  may  borrow  l>^  per- 
cent  assessed   property   valuation. 

Vermont:  No  provisions. 

Virginia:  Referendum — limited  to  1  per- 
cent of  assessed  valuation. 

Washington:  Referendum  (including  tax 
to  pay  Interest  and  principal ) . 

West  Virginia:  Constitutional  amendment 
(including  tax  to  pay  principal). 

Wisconsin:    Constitutional  amendment. 

Wyoming:  Legislature  may  borrow  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax  revenues  for  the  cur- 
rent year;  all  other  requires  a  referendum 
(limited  to  1  percent  of  the  assessed  prop- 
erty valuation). 

Alacka:  Referendum. 

Note, — If  It  were  assumed  that  most  of  the 
States — given  their  current  financial  situa- 
tions— would  have  to  Incur  Indebtedness  In 
order  to  partlc  pat«  In  this  proposed  pro- 
gram It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  legal 
obstacles  would  be  great.  If  the  amount  to 
be  borrowed  were  large  at  all,  17  States  vrould 
have  to  pass  constitutional  amendments; 
rcfcrendums  would  be  required  in  18  States; 
the  legislatures  of  9  Ststes  could  handle  the 
problem  with  varying  degrees  of  difficulty; 
and  there  is  no  Information  as  yet  obtained 
on  5  States. 

If  the  States  which  require  constitutional 
amendments  or  referendums  were  placed 
with  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  which  places 
extremely  strict  limitations  on  the  legisla- 
ture In  Its  borrowing  power,  into  a  category 
which  ml(!ht  be  called  "States  Pacing  High 
Lrgal  Barriers  Against  Raising  Money  for 
Matching  Requirements"  the  States  so  In- 
cluded would  contain  about  110,000  of  the 
140,500  dasErooms  presently  needed. 

If.  despite  the  many  problems  which 
have  already  been  raised,  this  Congress 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  such  a  program, 
and  the  States  agreed  to  undertake  the 
changes  In  their  fundamental  law  which 
would  b3  required,  there  is  still  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  aid  this  program  would 
provide.  It  is  probable  that  those  States 
which  would  have  to  change  constitu- 
tional requirements  could  not  partici- 
pate for  at  least  3  years,  because  of  the 
time  necessary  to  accomplish  the  amend- 
ments. As  an  example,  my  State  would 
have  to  have  such  an  amendment.  We 
have  a  biennial  legislative  session,  and 
by  the  time  this  proposal  could  go  into 
effect,  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for 
initiation  of  the  amendment  at  this  ses- 
sion. This  means  that  the  earliest  such 
legislation  could  be  passed  would  be  in 
the  1961  session.  Then  the  proposed 
amendment  would  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion— November  1962.  If  all  these  pro- 
cedures were  followed,  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana would  then  be  able  to  participate 
In  2  of  the  5  years  of  the  program,  and  it 
would  receive  a  potential  allocation  of 
$4  million  of  U.S.  credit,  provided  it 
could  put  up  an  equal  amount.  Some 
of  this  money  might  eventually  find  its 
way  into  funds  tar  school  construction, 
although  the  problems  mentioned  above 
make  that  possibility  seem  unlikely. 

Certainly  the  situation  In  Montana  is 
similar  to  that  in  many  other  States. 


But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  assume 
that  some  few  districts  in  the  United 
States  do  qualify  for  this  proposed  aid. 
Experts  in  the  municipal  bonJ  field  have 
informed  me  that  the  administration's 
proposal  could  be  a  very  disruptive  in- 
fiuenc«  in  the  field  of  school  finance. 
Those  bonds  backed  by  a  Federal  and 
State  guarantee  which  were  offered  for 
sale  would  be  much  more  attractive  to 
prospective  investors  than  would  those 
which  are  not  so  favored.  In  a  normal 
market — which  contains  only  so  much 
money  for  Investment  ia  this  tsrpe  of 
security — an  infiux  of  such  "  juaranteed" 
bonds  would  have  a  toidency  to  drive  up 
the  interest  rate  of  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  unaided  districts.  Indeed,  those  dis- 
tricts which  did  not  meet  the  "need"  and 
"effort"  criteria  established  by  the  State, 
but  which  were  having  financial  diffi- 
culty, might  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  market  their  bonds  at  all. 

A  last  criticism  of  the  administration's 
bill — and  a  very  important  one — is  that 
it  does  nothing  to  alleviate  the  problem 
of  inadequate  teachers'  salaries,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary-  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  stated  on 
many  occasions  that  these  should  be 
at  least  doubled.  Perhaps  it  is  Just  as 
well  that  the  bill  does  not  go  into  this 
subject,  in  view  of  what  it  has  recom- 
mended for  school  constiTiction.  If  the 
administration  imdertook  to  improve 
teachers'  salaries  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  have  moved  to  meet  the  class- 
room shortage,  it  would  probably  bring 
about  a  lowering  of  their  salaries  rather 
than  an  increase. 

,  The  administration's  proposal.  If  en- 
acted, would  establish  another  Federal 
bureaucracy,  and  this  would  be  one  of 
the  worst  sort,  having  power  to  establish 
various  petty  restrictions  and  stipula- 
tions respecting  school-construction 
loans  that  would  be  harassing  to  State 
and  local  school  officials.  The  Eisen- 
hower proposal  is  not  only  utterly  in- 
adequate ;  it  sidesteps  the  pro':lem  which 
should  be  met  head  on. 

THE    FEOEBAL    CONTROL    BUGABOO 

The  crisis  in  education  in  the  United 
Ctates  is  real.  It  is  probably  the  most 
crucial  problem  facing  our  country  today. 
This  is  no  time  for  us  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  frightened  by  the  bogey  man  of 
"Federal  control  over  education."  This 
bogey  man  has  been  used  too  long  by 
selfish  interest  groups  to  conceal  their 
real  reasons  for  opposing  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  financing  education.  We 
know  that  their  real  reason  for  opposing 
it  has  generally  been  the  imwilUngness 
of  big  corporations  to  pay  a  fairer  share 
of  the  taxes — Federal  taxes — needed  to 
support  education.  Other  real  reasons 
for  opposing  further  Federal  participa- 
tion in  financing  education  have  in- 
cluded, first,  an  unwillingness  or  inability 
to  see  educational  problems  as  being  na- 
tional in  scope;  and  second,  a  refusal  or 
inability  to  recognize  public  education  as 
being  a  primary — perhaps  the  primary — 
public  responsibility. 

Federal  control  over  education  Uirough 
Federal  participation  in  financing  it  has 
not  developed  in  the  nearly  two  centuries 
of  such  Faderal  aid,  which  began  with 
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granta  of  land  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, In  recent  years  the  Congress  has 
not  lived  up  to  its  declaration  in  the 
famous  ordinance  of  1787  that  "Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary 
to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
The  talk  about  Federal  control  of 
education  in  recent  years.  Insofar  as 
Federal  financial  aid  is  concerned,  has 
referred  not  to  actual  Federal  control 
that  has  ever  developed,  but  to  the  sup- 
posed possibility  of  future  Federal  con- 
trol. Yet  practically  all  o'  the  bills  in- 
troduced have  contained  safeguards 
against  Federal  control,  as  does  my  pres- 
ent bill,  H.R.  22.  The  Idea,  which  some 
people  would  still  have  us  believe,  that 
the  Congress  cannot  enact  such  legisla- 
tion without  opening  an  avenue  of  Fed- 
eral control  over  education  is  about  the 
sheerest  nonsense  I  have  ever  heard. 

A     NATIONAL     BXSPONSIBILITT 

The  times  demand  our  reexamination 
of  the  entrf)$^role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  education.  I  agree  with  the 
recent  statement  by  Secretary  Flemming 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  that  there  is  a  grave  need 
for  agreement  jon  national  goals  for  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  agreement  on  a  fair 
share  of  responsibility  of  Government  at 
all  levels,  for  the  support  of  education.* 
However,  while  we  are  seeking  an  agree- 
ment on  such  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  matters  we  must  enact  legislation 
to  meet  immediate  needs.  I  believe  that 
enactment  of  H.R.  22  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  such  needs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment inherently  bears  a  large  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  financing  public 
education,  even  though  the  States  and 
localities  have  traditionally  borne  most 
of  the  cost.  We  cannot  hope  to  preserve 
our  form  of  government  unless  all  of  our 
people  are  educationally  equipped  to  un- 
derstand its  basic  principles  aiTd  their 
application  to  current  problems.  The 
outcome  of  our  life  or  death  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  depend  upon 
the  capacities  of  our  whole  people. 
Their  abilities  will  depend  in  turn  upon 
the  provisions  for  their  education. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  Federal 
Government  is  responsible  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  has  a  duty  to  promote 
the  general  welfare.  It  cannot  discharge 
these  obligations  without  giving  greater 
aid  to  the  States  and  localities  for  school 
construction  and  teachers'  salaries. 

SOME   IMPORTANT    FACTS 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  just  released  a  pamphlet — "Can 
America  Afford  Better  Schools?"  Febru- 
ary 1959 — which  is  abundant  in  factual 
statements,  graphic  representations,  and 
tabulations  that  sum  up,  in  my  opinion, 
to  a  conclusive  argument  for  enactment 
cf  H.R.  22.  I  will  siunmarize  these  facts 
for  you,  interjecting  observations  of  my 
own. 

The  American  standard  of  living  is 
high.    Many  of  us  individually  buy  not 


*  Address  by  Secretary  Flemming  to  the 
National  Education  Association;  Washington 
Star.  Feb.  10.  1959,  p.  A-10. 


only  what  we  actually  need  but  many 
things  we  merely  want  in  addition — 
such  as  the  latest  model  car  or  television 
set,  or  new  clothes  each  season.  As  a 
group  we  are  finding  money  for  better 
highways,  subsidies  to  Industry  and  agri- 
culture, and  more  and  improved  weapons 
for  war.  But  we  need  to  find  money  for 
increasing  support  for  education.  By  in- 
creasing national  productivity  through 
more  and  better  education,  we  will  make 
still  more  money  available  for  our  grow- 
ing wants.  In  addition  we  will  estab- 
lish a  safeguard  for  peace.  It  is  obvi- 
ously through  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  all  of  America's  human  resources 
that  our  strength  can  be  made  a  greater 
deterrent  to  war.  Increased  and  better 
endowed  education  will  not  only  contrib- 
ute to  our  strength  but  will  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  a  sound  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  understanding  and  friend- 
ship between  ourselves  and  other  peoples, 
through  international  educational  ex- 
changes. 

Despite  higher  taxes,  consumer  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States  have 
been  going  up  $11.8  billion  a  year  since 
1948.  In  the  10  years  since  then  we  have 
spent  $110  billion  for  new  automobiles 
and  $151  billion  for  tobacco,  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  cosmetics,  but  we  have 
spent  only  $78  billion  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

The  facts  show  that  the  Nation  can 
afford  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  for 
public  schools.  Between  1948  and  195*/ 
our  gross  national  product — the  value  of 
all  goods  and  services — increased  70  per- 
cent; our  national  income — the  aggre- 
gate earnings  of  labor  and  property — 
increased  63  percent;  per  capita  dispos- 
able personal  income  after  taxes  in- 
creased 38  percent;  and  personal  savings 
increased  88  percent. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  sources 
of  support  for  public  education.  In 
some  States  local  taxus  on  real  estate 
carry  most  of  the  load.  In  other  States 
it  is  borne  mainly  by  State  taxes — per- 
sonal and  corporate  income,  tobacco, 
and  various  indirect  taxes. 

In  some  States  local  support  can  be 
increased  by  raising  real  estate  taxes. 
In  other  States  property  taxes  are 
already  very  high  and  taxpayer  resist- 
ance is  growing. 

Some  States  can  increase  their  taxes 
for  education  and  other  functions,  but 
other  States  are  already  taxing  every- 
thing from  soft  drinks  to  electric  meters. 
How  do  the  several  levels  o'  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  share  the  total 
bill  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools?  Local  governments  pay  56 
percent  and  State  governments  pay  40 
percent,  while  the  Federal  Government 
pays  only  4  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
However,  education's  share  of  all  taxes, 
local.  State,  and  Federal,  is  less  than  it 
was  50  years  ago. 

In  recent  years,  local  and  State  debt 
has  been  increasing  faster  than  Federal 
debt.  The  Federal  debt  has  gone  up 
only  10  percent  since  1948,  whereas  local 
and  State  debt  has  increased  182  percent 
since  1948. 

Uncle  Sam  is  our  biggest  tax  collector. 
The   Federal  Government  collects  and 


spends  almost  3  out  of  every  4  tax 
dollars. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  assumed  a  reasonable 
share  of  school  costs  and  must  assume  a 
much  larger  share  If  the  educational 
needs  of  the  Nation's  children  are  to  be 
met.  Many  of  the  States  and  localities 
are  fully  utilizing  their  tax  resources. 
The  Federal  Government  must  return  to 
the  States  some  of  the  revenue  which  it 
collects  on  a  national  scale,  for  use  in 
the  field  of  education. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  puts 
its  shoulder  to  the  educational  wheel  the 
American  people  can  expect :  First,  larger 
and  larger  classes  in  most  localities ;  sec- 
ond, half-day  schooling  for  additional 
thousands  of  the  Nation's  children ;  third, 
lower  teachers'  salaries  and  loss  of  com- 
petent teachers  from  schools;  fourth, 
greater  shortages  of  trained  manpower; 
fifth,  social,  economic,  and  political  de- 
terioration, and  sixth,  ultimate  loss  of  the 
brain-power  race  with  other  nations. 

Within  the  next  10  years  the  coet  of 
public  education  will  double,  or  more 
than  double.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this.  The  school-age  population  will 
continue  to  increase:  cost  of  facilities 
and  professional  services  will  rise  and 
boys  and  girls  will  stay  in  school  longer. 

Under  our  present  tax  system,  a  dou- 
bling of  school  costs  would  mean  that 
thousands  of  communities  would  have  to 
increase  their  real  estate  taxes  by  50  per- 
cent to  100  percent.  Some  States  would 
have  to  double  their  sales  taxes;  others 
would  have  to  double  their  income  taxes. 
The  people  will  not  endure  such  tax 
burdens. 

The  Federal  Government  has  far 
greater  tax  resources  and  more  efficient 
tax  machinery  than  the  State  and  local 
governments.  It  can  offset  the  competi- 
tion among  the  States  where  tax  exemp- 
tion and  other  devices  are  used  to  attract 
business  and  industry. 

Because  of  the  mobility  of  population 
in  the  United  States,  with  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  school-age  population  moving 
from  one  State  to  another  every  6  years. 
the  quality  of  education  in  every  State 
is  affected  by  the  quality  in  others.  Yet 
the  Federal  Government  alone  is  In  a 
position  tQ  help  raise  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  all  the  States. 

The  children  of  America  are  the  future 
citizens  of  the  Nation,  not  merely  of  the 
States  and  local  communities.  This  fact 
alone  lays  upon  the  Federal  Government 
a  heavy  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  schooling  of  the  Nation's  youth. 

Finally  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
current  brain-power  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  education  our  first  line  of 
defense. 

I  have  given  you  many  reasons  why.  In 
order  to  discharge  its  resiwnsibility  for 
the  national  defense,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  national  welfare,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  contribute  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  cost  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  H.R.  22  offers 
a  feasible,  equitable,  and  expeditious 
means  of  accomplishing  this.  The  fate 
of  the  Nation  depends  upon  early  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  such  a  measure. 
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IMPORTS  OF  CATTLE  AND  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Brock]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dutiable 
cattle  Imports  exceeded  1  million  head  in 
the  fiscal  year  1957-58.  This  was  almost 
seven  times  the  Imports  of  the  previous 
year  and  far  higher  than  In  any  recent 
12-months  period.  Beef  and  veal  im- 
ports exceeded  $103  million,  three  times 
the  value  Imported  a  year  earlier. 

The  first  reaction  in  reading  the  above 
paragraph  would  cause  us  to  believe  that 
many  of  these  cattle  have  come  in  to 
replenish  the  herds  depleted  due  to 
drought  but  when  you  examine  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
you  find  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1957-58 
of  1.054,000  head  of  cattle  Imported  only 
29,000  were  for  breeding  purposes;  and 
20.000  to  Improve  our  dairy  herds.  The 
remaining  number  competed  with  the 
ranchers  of  United  States  in  the  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  markets. 

Imports  of  eggs  exceeded  $1  million, 
six  times  as  many  as  in  the  previous  12 
months.  Disregarding  the  fact  we  have 
a  depressed  egg  market  in  most  of  the 
United  States,  we  continue  to  import. 
When  I  left  the  farm  in  late  December, 
other  Nebraska  farmers  and  I  were  re- 
ceiving 27  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  which 
is  much  less  than  cost  of  production.  To 
my  surprise,  eggs  in  the  Washington 
groceries  are  75  cents. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
done  nothing  to  curtail  these  imports 
and  has  taken  lightly  the  prodiction3  of 
our  best  agriculture  economists  who 
foresee  a  drastic  drop  in  domestic  farm 
prices  for  live  animals  begimiing  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1959.  The  1958  im- 
ports of  cattle  and  beef  were  equal  to 
about  8  percent  of  domestic  production. 
Taking  into  account  the  usuiil  relation- 
ships between  supplies  and  prices  of  beef 
cattle  these  imports  must  have  lowered 
domestic  cattle  prices  15  percent  or  more. 

Since  most  of  the  imports  of  live  cattle 
come  in  through  a  few  markets  near  the 
Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  and 
often  are  bunched  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year,  national  and  yearly  totals 
greatly  understate  the  regional  disrup- 
tion in  markets  caused  by  these  imports. 
In  the  seasons  when  imports  are  heaviest, 
local  markets  In  the  communities  near 
the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  are 
especially  hard  hit. 

Imi)ort5  of  all  dairy  products  amounted 
to  about  $42  million  in  both  1956-57  and 
1957-58,  and  since  July  1,  1958,  imports 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products  have 
continued  at  the  same  high  rate  that 
they  maintained  in  the  first  6  months  of 
the  year.  Imports  of  sheep  and  feeder 
lambs  have  been  unusually  high  in  re- 
cent months.  Without  doubt  when  the 
figures  for  the  calendar  year  1958  be- 
come available,  they  will  show  even 
larger  Imports  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1957-58 
which  closed  on  Jime  30,  1958.  These 
imports  too  have  depressed  domestic 
livestock  prices. 

My  computations  indicate  nearly  1  bil- 
lion pounds  of  red  meat  imports  in  1958, 


or  nearly  4  percent  of  the  total  supply,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  "on  the  hoof"  im- 
ports. The  processed  red  meat  imports 
are  at  an  all  time  record  high,  at  Just 
about  the  time  when  we  are  going  to  es- 
tablish new  records  with  our  domestic 
production.  According  to  the  "Foreign 
Agricultinral  Outlo<*  Charts,"  domestic 
production  has  declined  9  percent  from 
1956  through  1958  and  foreign  imports 
have  increased  60  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

I  would  say  that  this  situation  is  inex- 
cusable. The  historical  comparisons  hint 
strongly  that  it  stems  from  administra- 
tion policy,  rather  than  from  any  legal 
compulsion  of  the  Mutual  Trade  Treaty, 
because  of  the  sharp  uptiun  in  1953  from 
1952.  We  are  still  importing  pork  from 
Poland,  and  in  even  greater  quantities 
than  in  1955,  when  our  "on  the  hoof" 
price  went  below  10  cents  at  Sioux  City. 

I  am  opposed  in  principle  to  buying 
meat  from  Poland  because  it  was  an  ally 
of  Russia  and  so  close  to  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Poland  cannot  produce  enough 
meat  for  its  own  country,  let  alone  ex- 
port any.  This  is  the  real  crime  of  our 
imports  from  Poland.  You  can  bet  the 
Polish  farmer  isn't  getting  the  added  In- 
come from  the  American  price,  but  the 
exporters  and  the  importers  are  getting 
it.  Possibly  our  competition  has  in- 
creased it  enough  in  Poland,  so  the  Poles 
can't  afford  to  buy  it.  I  visualize  hun- 
gry Polish  children  standing  with  their 
faces  pressed  to  my  dining  room  window, 
watching  me  eat  their  food. 

These  imports  too,  are  hurting  our 
domestic  livestock  industry. 

The  foregoing  facts  convince  me  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  re- 
view the  entire  prc^ram  of  imports,  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products.  He 
should  give  consideration  to  establishing 
a  quota  system  geared  to  the  demand  for 
such  imports  in  relation  to  U.S.  produc- 
tion. 

HON.    THEODORE   FRANCIS   GREEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fogar- 
ty]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Wednesday.  February  18,  In  the  other 
Chamber  a  remarlcable  event  occiured 
which  prompts  me  to  make  these  few 
brief  remarks. 

I  refer  to  the  unanimous  resolution 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee designating  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  Rhode  Islander,  Thxodorz  Francis 
Grken.  as  chairman  emeritus  of  that 
committee.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
is  no  precedent  among  Senate  commit- 
tees for  such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  reso- 
lution of  that  committee  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  Senator  TmouoM  nuwcn  Obkbn. 
of   Rhode   Island,  has  been  a  member   of 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  from 
1937  to  1947  and  from  1949  to  date,  and 
served  as  chairman  from  January  1957  to 
January  1959:  and 

Whereas  Senator  Gretn  has  served  the 
people  of  this  Nation  by  his  Initiative  and 
hard  work  In  obtaining  approval  by  the 
Senate  of  such  important  foreign  policy 
measures  as  the  Middle  Ecst  Resolution,  the 
Mutual  Security  Acts,  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Atoml6  Energy  Agency,  and 
numerous  other  measures  and  treaties  im- 
portant to  the  peace  and  security  of  Vqm 
United  States;  and 

EXPBCSSES    APFRZCIATIOM 

Whereas  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  Sen- 
ator Green  has  at  every  opportunity  encour- 
aged the  development  of  a  foreign  policy 
rooted  In  the  national  interest,  has  always 
devoted  his  full  energy  and  abUlty  to  the 
services  of  his  Nation,  and  has  brought  about 
closer  relations  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  this  Government,  and 
otherwise  improved  the  operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Green  has  asked  to  be 
Relieved  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:   Therefore  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  expresses  Its  warm  affection  for 
Senator  Grken  and  its  deep  appreciation  for 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  for  the  great  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  conunlttee. 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  United  States  by 
his  initiative  and  statesmanship;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  In  order  to  continue  to  benefit 
by  utilizing  to  the  greatest  excent  possible 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  Senator 
Green,  designates  him  as  chairman  emerltos 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  courageous 
and  patriotic  action  taken  by  my  distin- 
gished  congressional  coUeague  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  he  announced  his  de- 
cision to  relinquish  the  chairmanship  of 
that  important  major  committee  because 
of  physical  infirmities  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. In  so  doing  he  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  chairmanship  to  be  assumed  by 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  William  Fulbright,  with 
whom  I  was  proud  to  serve  in  this  House 
more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Senator  Gk^n's  decision  was  taken, 
as  we  know,  against  the  wishes  and  rec- 
ommendations of  all  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  against  the  urging  of  many 
of  his  associates  in  the  other  body  who 
desired  him  to  carry  on.  I  know  that 
he  reached  that  decision  in  the  recesses 
of  his  own  heart  and  mind  and  he  has 
done  that  which  he  believes  Is  the  right 
thing  for  his  country  and  his  party.  To 
me  it  is  an  almost  tmprecedented  exam- 
pie  of  putting  service  to  one's  country 
over  one's  own  personal  interest  in  main- 
taining power  and  position. 

As  so  well  stated  In  a  special  editorial 
in  the  Providence  Journal  on  January  31. 
his  action  "can  only  inspire  a  feeling  of 
profound  respect."  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  editorial  entitled  "Senator  Greeh 
Commands  the  Nation's  Respect"  reads 
as  follows : 

BotATom  Oasnr  ComcAMns  thx  Nayiom's 

RSSPBCT 

The  resignattcm  of  Senator  TBxodobb 
Francis  OhtsBir  as  chairman  of  the  Senat* 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  can  only 
inspire  a  feeling  of  profoxind  respect. 
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A  man  of  91  who  e«a  retain  tbe  mum  of 
objectivity  and  tbe  capacity  for  Mlf-eacrlflce 
that  this  action  required  can  truly  be  said 
to  poeaeH  the  wisdom  of  old  age.  This  can 
be.  m  Its  own  way,  a  quality  as  preclovis  as 
'  the  vigor  and  alertnsM  of  youth.  Rhode  Is- 
land can  be  proud  to  have  Mr.  Otxat  con- 
tinue his  term  as  Its  reprcMntatlve  In  the 
the  IT .3.  Senate. 

Our  suggestion  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Senator  to  step  down  from  the  for- 
eign relations  cbalrmanshlp  was  based  on  a 
belief  that  his  great  age  made  his  continua- 
tion In  that  vital  post,  at  this  time,  a  handi- 
cap to  the  national  Interest.  This  was  not 
an  easy  suggestion  to  make,  any  more  than 
it  could  have  been  an  easy  one  for  hb.  Qmmxh 
to  hear.  Insofar  as  It  may  have  helped  In- 
fluence his  decision,  our  reaction  is  by  no 
means  one  of  gratification ,  but  rather  of 
admiration. 

Moreover,  the  significance  of  the  resigna- 
tion extends  beyond  tbe  honor  it  does  Sen- 
ator GaxxN's  personal  cliaracter.  The  hope  is 
that  the  precedent  he  has  set  may  help  to 
redeem  the  congressional  seniority  system 
itself. 

Since  there  seems  no  way  of  changing  the 
system  that  elevates  men  to  key  committee 
chairmanships  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
length  of  Mrvice.  the  only  way  to  prevent 
Members  from  clinging  to  such  posts  after 
the  years  have  robbed  them  of  their  capacity 
to  serve  effectively  is  to  appeal  to  their  per- 
sonal patriotism  and  moral  courage.  Sen- 
ator OaixN  has  Mt  a  standard  in  these  re- 
spects that  may  be  as  valuable  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  In  the  futvire  as  his  Immedi- 
ate readiness  to  place  the  foreign  relations 
chairmanship  in  the  capable  hands  of  Sen- 
ator FX7I3KIGHT,  of  /^kansas. 

These  newspapers  have  differed  often  with 
Theooobx  Francis  Qbxxn  throughout  his  long 
public  career.  We  will  doubtless  continue  to 
do  so  on  occasion  as  long  as  he  holds  politi- 
cal office — although  recently  we  have  had  oc- 
casion as  often  to  agree  with  him.  We  have 
tried  to  respect  his  integrity  and  his  motives. 
as  we  hope  he  does  ours  in  the  position  we 
have  taken  on  the  need  for  the  resignation 
he  has  now  submitted.  For  our  own  part,  we 
can  sincerely  say  our  respect  is  increased 
markedly  by  his  act. 

What  Theodorx  Francis  Grekm  has 
done,  therefore,  sets  a  shining  example 
to  all  of  us  in  that  respect  and  Is  one  from 
which  we  can  all  profit.  In  this  day  and 
age  when  so  much  emphasis  and  value 
its  placed  upon  retention  of  power  and 
Influence  it  is  refreshing  for  a  democracy 
to  witness  the  chairman  of  one  of  its 
most  powerful  and  noted  legislative  com- 
mittees stand  aside  for  purely  patriotic 
motives. 

But  let  us  not  conclude  that  the  serv- 
ices of  Senator  Oreen  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  be  di- 
minished in  any  substantial  respect.  In 
my  opinion  they  will  be  enhanced  by  this 
action. 

Since  first  coming  to  Washington  in 
1941  as  a  Member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
congressional  delegation,  I  have  had  the 
fortunate  opportunity  of  coming  to  know 
those  rare  talents  of  mind  and  heart 
which  Theodore  Francis  Green  posses- 
ses— qualities  which  this  coimtry  so 
deeply  needs  and  which  we  are  f  ortimate 
to  have  in  our  service  in  times  of  peace 
and  war. 

During  these  years  I  have  developed 
the  highest  regard  for  Senator  Green  not 
only  as  a  learned  statesman  but  also  as  a 
personal  counselor  and  adviser  to  me  on 
those  occasions  when  I  have  needed  the 
benefit  of  his  wise  experience. 


Thkodoke  Frahcis  OKxnf  comes  from  a 
rugged  New  England  pioneering  family 
which  has  given  to  this  Nation  several 
Senators  and  several  Members  of  this 
House. 

It  is  In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of 
this  great  Rhode  Island  family  to  do  that 
which  is  imexpected  or  difBcult  but  nev- 
ertheless that  which  Ls  right. 

As  a  dynamic  and  thoroughly  coura- 
geous governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Theodore  Francis  Green  was  a 
fearless  champion  of  democratic  rights. 
This  Is  the  man  who  battled  for  basic 
social  reforms — for  social  Justice — when 
to  do  so  was  not  the  most  popular  thing 
to  do.  But  he  carried  many  of  them  in- 
to effect  in  our  native  State  as  Governor 
and  later  as  a  Senator  helped  to  imple- 
ment them  in  our  Federal  legislative 
system. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  this  is  the 
man  who  withstood  the  whiplash  of  or- 
ganized criticism  when  he  Instituted  a 
sweeping  Judicial  reform  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  which  gave  us  a  bipartisan 
Supreme  Court  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Civil  War.  Who  can  forget  that  this 
brave  and  Just  action  an  his  part  is  said 
to  have  caused  the  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  to  cut  a  star  from  the  flag 
at  the  top  of  the  Tribune  Building  in 
Chicago  and  to  issue  an  order  that  the 
name  or  picture  of  Senator  Theodore 
Francis  Green  would  never  again  appear 
in  his  publication. 

So  I  know  the  measure  of  the  man  and 
know  the  cool,  temperate  hut  firm  re- 
view which  he  made  of  this  recent  mat- 
ter and  which  led  him  to  take  this  event- 
ful step.  Therefore,  I  can  say  that  I 
was  not  surprised  at  his  decision. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  Senator 
Green  wilt  carry  on  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  other  committees  of  the  Senate. 
Whatever  the  disabilities  of  sight  or 
hearing,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
his  capacity  to  carry  on  the  onerous 
duties  of  government.  I  have  personal 
knowledge,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  do, 
of  his  keen  and  ready  wit.  his  athletic 
stamina,  his  extensive  fund  of  knowl- 
edge, all  of  which  combine  to  make  him 
a  rare  man,  indeed. 

His  education  both  in  the  universities 
of  this  country  and  abroad,  as  well  as 
his  long  experience  in  both  executive 
and  legislative  offices,  are  assets  which 
the  Federal  Goverimient  is,  indeed,  for- 
timate  to  be  able  to  utilize. 

Both  you  and  I  know  of  examples  over 
the  years  of  men  in  high  Government 
positions  who  have  refrained  from  the 
relinquishment  of  power  and  position  for 
far  more  serious  and  impeding  physical 
disabilities.  There  is  no  reason  to  detail 
them.  Some  have  existed  in  the  various 
Cabinets  of  the  Chief  Executive  as  well 
as  in  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  government. 

So  what  Theodore  Francis  Green  has 
done  is  all  the  more  remarkable  and  will 
be  long  remembered.  It  ought  not  go 
unnoticed  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  by  all 
of  us.  It  is  in  this  sense  and  this  sense 
only  that  I  make  these  few  brief  remarks. 

I  believe  we  can  appropriately  say  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  dear 
friend,     Senator     Theodore     Francis 


Orkkn,  what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said 
of  Daniel  Webster— 

Thy  heart  shall  own. 
A  nation's  homage 
Nobler  than  ita  throna. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  ForambI. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  FoGARTY]  in  this  tribute  to  a  great 
American. 

Senator  Thsodorb  Francis  Grrn.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  has 
once  again,  by  his  recent  action,  given  us 
an  example  of  his  greatness,  of  his  pa- 
triotism, and  of  his  love  for  America.  He 
did  what  few.  if  any.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  ever  done — step  down  volun- 
tarily from  the  chairmanship  of  a  great 
committee. 

He  relinquished  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
because  he  felt  that  his  impaired  sight 
and  hearing  made  it  imixMsible  for  him 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high  office 
as  he  felt  it  should  be  done. 

I  have  known  Senator  Green  intimate- 
ly for  more  than  a  half  century.  I 
served  under  him  while  he  was  Governor 
of  our  State  and  we  were  both  elected  to 
Congress  for  the  first  time,  on  the  same 
ticket,  in  1936.  he  to  the  Senate  and  I 
to  the  House.  I  cherish  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  my  friend,  and  I  am  thankful 
for  his  wise  counsel. 

He  is  a  man  of  wealth  with  a  heart 
of  gold.  Although  endowed  with  this 
world's  goods  he  has  always  taken  an 
interest  in  those  less  fortunate  than 
himself. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  sponsor 
cafeterias  for  workers  in  plants,  and  one 
of  the  originators  of  a  banking  system 
that  made  loans  to  needy  people. 

He  always  has  taken  a  great  interest 
in  education  and  made  possible  the  edu- 
cation of  a  number  of  yoimgsters  who. 
without  him,  never  would  have  been  able 
to  attend  college. 

He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
the  unfortunates  and  during  his  service 
as  Governor  of  our  State  he  rehabilitated 
and  expanded  the  facilities  at  our  State 
institutions.  The  new  and  up-to-date 
buildings  that  he  sponsored  there  is  a 
monument  to  hts  humanltarianism. 

This  is  only  a  minor  part  of  what 
could  be  said  of  this  great  man. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  leaders 
and  members  of  the  Senate,  and.  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  should 
have  tried  to  prevail  on  Senator  Green 
to  continue  as  chairman.  They  knew  of 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  his  unrelenting 
efforts  in  the  interest  of  our  country. 

But  all  their  efforts  were  of  no  avalL 
A  great  man  had  made  a  great  decision. 
America  came  first  with  Senator  Green. 

While  his  decision  brought  regrets  we 
all  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ator Green  will  continue  to  give  of  his 
experience  and  Sound  counseling  both 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  of  Rhode  Island  salute  Senator 
Green.    We  love  him. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
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man  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Dr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  admiration  and 
praise  for  the  distinguished  elder  states- 
man. Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
of  Rhode  Island.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  Senator  Green  on  a 
number  of  Important  conference  com- 
mittees where  I  had  unusual  opportuni- 
ties personally  to  observe  his  keenness  of 
intellect  and  his  rare  legislative  ability. 

When  Senator  Green  became  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  the  last  Congress  he 
brought  with  him  an  unusual  back- 
ground of  fine  qualifications  for  this  key 
post.  Senator  Green  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  Law  School:  he  received  de- 
grees from  Brown  University,  and  also 
studied  In  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and 
Berlin.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Rhode 
Island  bar  in  1892.  and  has  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  since  long  before 
most  of  us  were  bom.  He  not  only  has 
a  profound  knowledge  of  law  but  also 
has  the  distinction  of  having  taught 
Roman  law  at  Brown  University  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  His  fluency  in 
both  French  and  German,  together  with 
his  firsthand  knowledge  of  many  key 
areas  of  the  world.  Increased  his  value 
as  a  member  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Senator  Green's  long  public  career  is 
characterized  by  the  time  and  boundless 
energy  he  has  given  in  many  fields  of 
activity.  He  commanded  a  company  of 
Infantry  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  later  served  in  his  State  legisla- 
ture and  then  as  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  served  as  a  delegate  to  all 
Democratic  National  Conventions  from 
1912  to  1952,  and  has  been  Democratic 
national  committeeman  from  Rhode 
Island  since  1936. 

Senator  Green  has  become  one  of  our 
great  outstanding  public  figures.  He  has 
won  affection  and  esteem  for  his  legisla- 
tive wisdom  and  skill  as  well  as  for  his 
ebullient  good  spirits.  At  91  Senator 
Green  is  still  more  vigorous  than  many  a 
quarter  century  his  Junior.  Last  Decem- 
ber Senator  Green  underwent  surgery  for 
cataracts  and,  unfortunately,  his  vision 
has  not  fully  returned.  He  has  also  siif- 
fered  a  hearing  impairment  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  had  become  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  preside  over  meetings  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

A  measure  of  greatness  of  this  distin- 
guished public  servant  may  be  found  in 
his  voluntary  relinquishment  of  the 
honors  and  responsibilities  that  go  with 
the  chairmanship  of  a  major  Senate 
cc»nmittee.  When  he  realized  the  phsrs- 
ical  limitations  imposed  by  his  impaired 
vision  and  hearing  he  resigned  from  this 
important  post  so  that  these  impair- 
ments would  not  interfere  with  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  committee  fimctions. 

Fortunately  Senator  Green  Is  retaining 
his  membership  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  believe  that  all  who  know 
him  agree  that  his  brilliant  career  is  «i- 
hanced  by  this  act  of  patriotic  self-sacri- 
fice on  his  part.  The  lessening  of  his 
visual  acuity  and  his  hearing  are  not  of  a 
degree  that  would  Interfere  with  hia  effl- 
cieai  and  capable  discharge  of  his  sena- 


torial duties.  I  am  happy  that  he  retains 
his  membership  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  His  long  experience,  his 
keen  intellect  and  monory  qualify  him 
to  serve  as  an  invaluable  counselor  to  his 
able  and  brilliant  successor  and  his  other 
colleagues. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hats]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remark 
tfriefly  that  I  have  enjoyed  a  very  pleas- 
ant association  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Green.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Senate^elegation  to  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentltry  Conference  and  has  always 
been  elected  chairman  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  delegations  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Conference,  because  we  acted  as 
one  delegation. 

He  has  made  a  great  contribution  be- 
cause, as  my  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  said,  he  is  fiuent 
in  both  French  and  German.  He  has 
a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  NATO  coimtries.  and  he  has 
played  a  profound  and  influential  part 
in  making  the  NATO  Parliamentary 
Conference  a  successful,  going  organi- 
zation. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  I  think  5  or  6 
years  ago  to  be  present  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, at  which  time  his  fraternity  at 
the  University  of  Bonn  gave  a  dinner  for 
him.  I  beUeve  he  was  the  only  member 
of  his  class  who  was  yet  alive.  At  that 
dinner  Senator  Green  gave  a  speech  in 
fluent  German  to  the  assembled  mem- 
bers of  this  fraternity  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn.  To  me  it  was  a  tremen- 
dously impressive  thing.  It  was  an  illus- 
tration of  how  he  has  gone  about  through 
the  years  building  good  will  for  the 
United  States  in  foreign  countries. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Foreign  Relations  C(Mn- 
mittee.  but  I  quite  agree  with  my  chair- 
man. Dr.  Morgan,  that  it  was  a  measure 
of  his  mark  as  a  statesman  that  when 
physical  Impairment  involved  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  thought  he  could 
not  quite  give  100  percent  the  effective 
service  he  had  been  giving  he  chose  to 
retire.  I  am  glad  he  stayed  on  the  com- 
mittee and  I  am  glad  he  is  still  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  we  will  have  the  beneflt 
of  his  advice. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

[Mr.  McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
not  only  an  official  but  a  personal  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Fogarty]  in  honoring  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Theodore  F.  Orein. 

I  have  known  Senator  Green  for  the 
past  30  years.  He  served  with  me  on 
three  occasions  on  the  Democratic  com- 
mittee on  platform  and  resolutions  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
also  as  a  member  of  the  drafting  sub- 
committee. 

The  record  Senator  Green  has  made 
in  piU)lic  life  as  Governor  of  his  State 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  has 
made  its  profound  impressioa  upon  the 
pages  of  this  history  of  his  State  and  of 
our  Nation. 


Senator  Green  is  a  gentleman  in  every 
respect — one  who  can  disagree  ifrithout 
being  disagreeable.  He  symbolizes  the 
fine  things  of  life  that  enable  him  to  be 
a  symbol  and  inspiration  for  others  to 
follow.  As  a  legislator  in  the  Senate  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Sena- 
tor Green  has  wielded  a  powerful  and 
constructive  influence.  In  the  trying 
world  of  today.  Senator  Green  has 
sensed  the  real  issues  which  confront  all 
nations  and  all  peoples  who  want  to  be 
free  under  their  own  law.  He  knows  the 
dangers  of  the  press  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism and  has  ably  given  leadership  to 
combat  the  same.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  this  trying  period  of  the 
world's  history  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  grateful  that  he  is  serving  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  during  this 
historic  period. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  other  Mem- 
bers who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord r^arding  Senator  Green. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  in  this  weil-deserved 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable 
Theodore  Francis  Green. 

Senator  Green's  long  and  outstanding 
record  of  public  service  cannot  fail  to 
impress  everyone  in  these  halls.  As 
soldier,  State  legislator,  chief  executive 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  then 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
he  served  his  State  and  Nation  with  de- 
votion and  brilliance  seldom  matched  in 
the  annals  of  our  history. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  had  particular 
occasion  to  observe  Senator  Green's 
work  in  that  important  field.  He  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts  aimed  at  strength- 
ening our  foreign  policy  programs,  and 
advancing  the  unity  of  the  free  world  in 
the  face  of  the  CommuiUst  threat.  He 
made  a  tremendous  personal  contribu- 
tion to  this  end  through  his  extensive 
travels  and  his  numerous  personal  con- 
tacts abroad. 

I  was  deeply  moved  when,  out  of  pure 
devotion  to  his  country.  Soiator  Green 
decided  to  relinquish  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  the  belief  that  the  heavy  burdens  of 
that  office  may  be  borne  by  younger 
shoulders.  His  completely  unselfish 
decision  will  always  remain  as  an  ex- 
ample and  inspiration  to  the  men  and 
women  chosen  by  the  American  people 
to  represent  them  in  ttiese  halls.  I  am 
very  happy,  however,  that  Senator  Grxeh 
will  continue  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
His  wise  counsel  and  wealth  of  experi- 
ence are  very  much  needed  in  these  cru- 
cial times,  and  I  am  glad  that  they  win 
continue  to  be  at  the  service  of  our 
country. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  wish  the 
senior  Senator  fnxn  Rhode  Island  the 
best  of  health  and  God's  choicest  bless- 
ings in  the  years  to  come.  May  he  con- 
tinue serving  our  coimtry  In  this  legisla- 
tive body  for  many  more  years. 
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FEDERAL  AID  TO  DEP'IBSSED  AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Vam 
ZanotI  Is  recoBnlsed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23.  or  yesterday.  I  introduced 
H.R.  4878.  a  bill  to  aid  depressed  areas. 

It  might  be  said  that  what  we  need 
right  now  is  not  new  bills  to  aid  depressed 
areas  but  an  act  signed  by  the  President 
which  would  bring  Federal  assistance  to 
the  scores  of  communities  in  the  United 
States  which  have  for  years  been  plagued 
with  chronic  unemployment.  I  fully 
agree  with  this  view. 

My  record  in  favor  of  depressed  area 
legislation  Is  crystal  clear. 

For  years  I  have  cooperated  with  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in- 
terested in  this  type  of  legislation  and 
my  disappointment  was  as  great  as  theirs 
when  the  President  vetoed  the  Douglas- 
Spence  bill  last  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
aid  to  depressed  areas  there  are  some  ex- 
cellent bills  pending  before  this  session 
of  Congress.  In  this  connection,  it  would 
not  be  difflcult  for  me  to  support  the  bill 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood], 
and  its  companion  bill  in  the  Senate  in- 
troduced by  Senator  DouctAS,  of  Illinois. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  is  pertinent 
to  ask — and  I  do  so  in  all  sincerity — 
why  solicit  a  repetition  of  last  year's 
veto  by  having  the  Douglas-Flood  bill 
given  similar  treatment  since  it  resem- 
bles to  a  marked  degree  the  Douglas- 
Spence  bill  in  the  85th  Congress. 

Frankly,  the  Msslbility  of  another  veto 
is  cause  for  grSat  concern. 

While  there  is  no  one  in  the  Senate  or 
the  House  who  would  stoop  to  playing 
politics  with  the  misery  of  unemploy- 
ment, we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  un- 
less a  bill  is  enacted  the  suffering  of  the 
people  in  the  depressed  areas  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  alleviated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  sponsors  of 
depressed  area  legislation  there  exist 
two  conflicting  points  of  view. 

To  begin  with,  in  principle  the  admin- 
istration has  endorsed  aid  to  depressed 
areas. 

In  addition,  the  two  great  major  po- 
litical parties  also  endorsed  the  principle 
in  their  1956  platforms. 

Therefore,  the  question  that  Congress 
must  resolve  is  the  extent  of  aid  to  the 
depressed  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  this  common  ob- 
jective, it  is  imperative  that  reasonable 
people  should  be  willing  to  compromise. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  President  will  find  it  possible  to  ac- 
cept a  reasonable  compromise  between 
the  administration  bill  and  the  Douglas- 
Flood  version  of  the  legislation. 

In  my  plea  for  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise, it  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  I  am  not  presuming  to  speak  for 
the  administration  nor  have  I  had  any 


oonsulUtlona  with  admlnlatraUon  lead- 
ers on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  praoUcal  and 
face  the  facts  concerning  depressed  area 
legislation. 

In  the  event  of  a  Presidential  veto  of 
the  Douglas-Flood  bill.  I  have  been  un- 
-%ble  to  find  anyone  wiUlng  to  flatly  pre- 
dict that  the  veto  will  be  overridden  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  fear  of  being  unable  to  override  a 
veto  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  requires 
two- .birds  of  the  votes  cast  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

Therefore — looking  the  facts  righ*,  in 
the  face — when  you  review  the  pasition 
of  those  Members  of  the  House  today 
in  relation  to  their  last  year's  vote  on 
the  Douglas -Spence  bill,  one  flnds  that 
the  margin  of  victory  would  be  insufB- 
cient  to  override  a  possible  Presidential 
veto  of  the  Douglas-Flood  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  improve  our  chances  of 
enacting  depressed  area  legislation.  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  4878,  a  bill  which  repre- 
sents a  compromise  between  the  admin- 
istration's approach  and  the  Douglas- 
Flood  propKwal. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  my  compromise 
bill,  H.R.  4878,  offers  the  same  t3rpes  of 
aid  contained  in  the  Douglas-Spence  bill 
vetoed  last  year. 

For  example,  instead  of  making  every 
depressed  area  eligible  for  the  same  types 
of  assistance,  my  bill  provides  different 
degrees  of  Federal  assistance  based  upon 
the  level  of  chronic  unemployment  and 
the  need  in  such  areas. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  my  belief  that 
areas  which  have  suffered  greater  levels 
of  unemployment  should  be  entitled  to  a 
greater  degree  of  aid  than  those  com- 
munities whose  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment are  of  a  lesser  degree. 

Briefly,  my  bill.  HR.  4878,  provides 
for  the  following  programs : 

First.  Technical  a.^sistance:  Depressed 
areas  would  be  eligible  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  help  the  communities  to  ap- 
praise their  physical  and  human  re- 
sources, which  would  prepare  them  to 
plan  constructive  programs  to  attract 
new  businesses  and  expand  existing  busi- 
nesses in  these  areas. 

Second.  Community  loans:  Depressed 
communities  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
loans  from  a  revolving  fund  of  $100  mil- 
lion. 

We  know  that  the  conventional  lend- 
ing facilities  in  depressed  areas  are  not 
as  venturesome  as  those  in  growing  and 
expanding  communities. 

The  fund  would  put  the  depressed 
areas  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  other 
communities  in  attracting  new  jobs. 

Third.  Public  facilities:  Some  com- 
munities need  improvement  in  public  fa- 
cilities before  they  would  become 
sufficiently  attractive  to  new  businesses 
which  might  desire  to  locate  in  these 
areas. 

My  bill  provides  for  an  establishment 
of  a  $25  million  revolving  fund  from 
which  these  communities  would  be  able 
to  borrow. 

While  the  figure  may  appear  modest, 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  legis- 
lation Is  pending  before  the  House  which 
would  establish  special  funds  for  com- 
munity facilities. 


Meanwhile,  under  my  bill.  R.R.  4«7t. 
a  smaller  fund  would  be  allooatad  and 
earmarked  to  aid  depressed  areas. 

In  addition,  the  most  depressed  com- 
munities which  do  not  have  the  sufflelent 
resources  to  borrow  funds  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  grants  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25  million. 

At  this  point,  let  me  stress  that  this  is 
not  an  annual  appropriation  but  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  $25  million  revolving  fund 
from  which  these  communities  would  be 
able  to  borrow. 

The  adminlstmtor  of  the  procram 
would  b<  expected  to  limit  the  grants 
only  io  communities  with  the  greatest 
need  for  aid  and  which  do  not  have 
sufDcient  resources  to  repay  the  loans  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  is  no 
giveaway  program;  under  the  provisions 
of  my  bill  grants  would  be  made  only 
for  projects  which  would  provide  last- 
ing improvements  and  thus  broaden  the 
economic  base  of  the  communities. 

Fourth.  Vocational  training  and  sub- 
sistence: One  of  the  big  problems  of  the 
people  in  depressed  areas  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  their  Industries  have  declined 
or  disappeared  and,  consequently,  the 
demand  for  the  skills  acquired  by  the 
people  in  these  areas  has  alAo  diminished 
or  vanished. 

In  order  to  enable  these  people  whose 
skills  have  become  obsolete  to  gain  new 
employment,  we  must  provide  facilities 
to  retrain  them. 

But  many  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  they  could  un- 
dergo an  effective  period  of  vocational 
training  without  any  means  of  support. 

Consequently,  while  the  unemployed 
are  undergoing  training  and  if  they  are 
no  longer  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation,  they  would  be  receiving 
subsistence  payments  equal  to  the  av:r- 
age  unemployment  insurance  in  their 
States  during  the  period  while  they  are 
undergoing  training,  but  not  for  a  period 
exceeding  13  weeks. 

Only  the  unemployed  residing  in  the 
communities  with  the  highest  level  of 
unemployment  would  t>e  eligible  for  this 
type  of  aid  and  the  total  amount  that 
would  be  appropriated  for  this  program 
would  be  limited  to  $5  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  brief,  these  are  the 
provisions  of  my  compromise  bill,  HJR. 
4878. 

They  are  modest,  but  at  the  sam^  time 
will  provide  a  sound  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  depressed  areas. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  by  the 
latest  reports  about  the  rise  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Elxperlence  has  shown  that  the  people 
in  depressed  areas  are  the  ones  that  are 
9iostly  hit  by  any  rise  in  unemployment 
and  are  the  last  to  recover  from  the  on- 
slaught of  recession. 

Therefore,  it  is  urged  that  we  enact 
the  program  contained  in  my  com- 
promise bill,  H.R.  4878,  as  a  realistic 
means  of  providing  an  effective  program 
to  aid  the  chronically  depressed  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

Since  the  cost  of  depressed  area  legis- 
lation has  proved  a  stumbling  block  in 
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the  past  and  impeded  our  efforti,  let  m« 
point  out  that  the  cost  of  the  Douglas- 
Flood  bill  is  $389.6  million  as  compared 
to  the  cost  of  the  administration  bill 
which  U  $53  miUion. 


By  way  of  contrast,  my  oompromlse 
bUl.  HJl.  4878,  wlU  ooit  $158  million  or 
just  about  midway  between  the  oost  of 
the  Douglas-Flood  bill  and  the  admin- 
IstraUon  blU. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks  I  should  like  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  analysis  of  the  pro- 
visions and  costs  of  the  Douglas-Flood« 
administration,  and  Van  Zandt  blUs: 


Afoin  pnm«ion9  afnh*  Douglat-Flood,  admini»tration,  and  Van  Znndt  bilU 


DoutlM-nood  bUl 


1  itU'    Aron  Ri"lewlopnH>nl  Art 

1  iiti^iT   To  p:<ial>IIMi  M>  ffT«>r-tlvf  prafrftin  to  Kllertatc  oondllloni 
111  MiMtuntlAl  and  |<<<rHb>imt  iin«m|>loyin««t  uiU  uoilcrcmptoy* 
iiicnt  In  rrrUin  ecxjoomlciUly  tlp|.r«<ii»<l  wm. 
(trwiiiiiuxtlcin    KiiUbll»h<«  the  Area  Kedcvalopmaiit  A<lmtnisU»lton 

!i«  i\n  iivlri-rii'lrnt  iifonry. 
Criiorm  for  ar«i  flirilulUy: 

a.  Industrial  airaii  with  uncmptoytnent  of  IS  percrQt  for  13 
inonth!>:  or  tt  |>orrrnt  h>r  I'l  out  of  IH  month*;  or  0  |>cr«>nt  for 
IN  out  of  34  nionilks,  or  li  p^^rtcnt  (or  e  monlba  if  causes  arc 
not  t4>nipunu'y. 


b.  Rural  areas  with  the  largwt  number  and  ppr*enta(t*  of  low- 
li.f<>n)<>  families  and  havinjt  a  c»>n<lUion  of  sulisuntial  and 
l>«Tsl<tcni  unemployiTM'nt  or  uiHliTemiilovrnont. 
(NoT«  -The  Xtrm  ••n'<UMl<>iinipnt  ari"«s"  n>a.v  include  I  or  more 
coiini>r<.  or  1  ur  mtirv  nuiiiicipalitiea.  or  a  i>art  of  a  county  or 
muntciiwlity.) 
Loan*; 

a.  tlOO  lor  lndu!itri»l  redcveloiirnvnt  areas ........ 

b.  $100  for  rural  re<liv(>lopni(ni  arras 

r.  >1(I0  for  public  facilitiK> 

(.SoTK  —  Arfare^icvelopmcnt  fund  to  be  financed  by  public  debt 
transaction.'  ) 
Terms  for  In<liistr1al  Iran.* 

a.  I'p  to  M  percfni  of  project  coat  for  30  years  with  interest  at 
Trcn.-'ury  cost  |.lii«('  5ii<'ir»iit  irininium  of  10  percent  blulc 
and  local  and  S  [lerceiil  i>riTate  funds. 


Administration  bill 


Van  Zandt  bill 


Area  Aiwistantw  Act  ono.19 

To  a.vt.st  nroas  to  develop  and  maintain  stable  and  diverflflcd 

•cononilNi  by  a  proirram  of  financial  and  technical  assistance 

and  olherwUe,  and  for  other  piirt)0!«es. 
rresldent  appoints  an  Area  Assistance  Administrator  who  report* 

to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

a.  Lal>or  market  areas  where  the  nontemporary  unemployment 

rate  (1)  is  currenUy  0  percent  and  (2)  has  avrraiFcd  at  loast 
« twToent— 

(a)  for  4  out  of  preceding  6  yvn  and  has  been  60  percent  above 

national  averai^c. 

(b)  tor  3  out  of  preoedine  4  >-e«rs  and  has  been  T5  percent  above 

the  national  averaire,  or 
(cj  for  2  out  of  prccedinn  3  years  and  has  t>een  100  |)eroent 
above  the  national  avorape. 
(8)  Also,  nonafrlcultural  employment  has  declined,  or  has  In- 
creased l«is  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  durins  prccedinR 
.">  year*.     (Ix)an5  and  technical  a.*si«tAnre  pran!";.) 

b.  "1  industry"  town*.  sni<»ll  town*  in  niral  areas  and  rural  low- 

iuoumc  areas  (technical  assistance  grants  onlyj. 


b. 
c. 

d. 

Grant* 


Ixians  for  land,  construction  and  machinery 

I»ans  n:uM  U-  upproveil  hy  live  onicuil  btutr  or  local  dcveloiv 

meiil  'aency.     If  none  <  lists,  the  Adminlstntor  bpikjihis  a 

local  rtdevelopnient  cotninlttee. 
Project  nuiNt  U'  corisisieiit  with  lui  overall  econonuc  dcvdop- 

iiieiit  procrani 

Providw  »7.''.i>00,000  for  community  facilities  (tranu* 


b.  Provide  M..V)0.non  annually  for  f<'onomic  studies  and  tech- 
nical Bssuitanr*'  prant.f. 


Tecbnicnl  a?*L*tance    Information,  advice,  and  technical  assistance 
limited  to  redevi'lopmeni  art«s. 


UoiLsine  amendment:  Amend*  Hou.*ini(  Act  of  liM9  to  permit  indus- 
inril  ('.iwlopiiiiiit  of  urlan  niicwsl  ar<  a."^  and  tt'r  llotivinit  Act  of 
l'.<.>4  to  exuiid  urban  ilanninn  grants  to  industrial  re<levfk>v>iueut 
Rfens.  .,_.,. 

Voc-atin-^:il  tnii'il-ip  Provides  for  vocational  tnlnmfr  through  the 
Secret  I ry  o'  I.nNjr  and  the  Se<-i(t;iry  of  Health.  Kdiiration.  und 
\\  elf.'ire.  If  Stale  vocational  <«<luc:illon  apency  is  Ufuibl'  to  (irovide 
fiwil  tii's  ami  services,  odmmi'trator  may  contract  for  them. 

R«lr»i:'.ln)t  payments:  Secreta'-y  of  LaNir  make*  retriiiiinR  sub- 
sistence payments  for  up  to  13  weeks  for  those  undcrRoing  voca- 
tional training  or  rctrainioK.  ^ 

Total  c>>*l«:  jLtfi'i.SlO.OOO  in  loan.*  and  trajnta,  Includlnp  $10,000,000 
unnu;ii  c-ili'is  on  retraining  subsisttace  paynient.  (Other  costs 
not  specified.) 


a.  tso,000,000  for  elleihle  labor  market  areas 

(XoTF.     \rca  assislonoe  fund  to  be  financed  by  congressional 
appropriation.) 


a    I'p  to  S-i  percent  of  project  cost  for  25  years  at  rate  of  Interest  to 
lie  determined;  at  least  15  percent  funds  from  State  or  local 

SOUfM'S 


b.  I.oftr>*  for  land  and  bulldlnp"  only 

c.  Loans  must  be  approved  by  Slate  development  agency 


d.  Project  must  be  consistent  with  an  overall  economic  develop- 
uii  lit  proRram 

a.  No  prants  for  community  facilities.    However,  amends  title  II 

ol  ilip  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  to  give  first  priority  for 
piiMic  facilities  loans  in  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
tini-mfilo^  ment. 

b.  Proviile.*  Kt.ooo.OOO  annuallv  for  technical  assistance  prants. 

uf    this    amount    $1.5(i0.'i00  is    available    for   "I   industry" 
town',  small  towns  in  rural  areas,  and  low-Income  areas  not 
cthii  V  is'  rli^il'le. 
Ti'clinic-al  assLstance  on  economic  development  available  to  all 
areas. 


Amends  Tlon^ine  .Act  of  1949  to  permit  industrial  development  of 
uriinn  rrnewf  1  area.«  and  the  Housint:  .\ct  of  1954  to  extend  urban 
planniiii:  prants  to  industrial  redevelopment  areas. 

Provides  for  vocational  trnininir  throuph  the  .■'pcTtary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Hcaltli,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Sam«  u  administration  bllL 
Do. 


Do. 

a.  Same  as  administration  bilL 

a(2)a.  Designated  oategory  L 
a(2)b.  Desiimated  oatefcry  II. 
aC2)c,  Designated  oatagory  IIL 


None  provided. 


$,V3,000,00fi  in  loans  and  technical  assistance  prants. 
not  speeifii'd.) 


(Other  costs 


a.  Same  as  Dooglas- Flood  bill. 

b.  $25.00').000   for   public   facilities 

(categories  II  and  III  only). 


a.  Up  to  33W  percent  of  the  project 

oost  for  category  I,  .W  percent, 
catepory  II,  and  7.S  percent 
rateeory  III;  at  least  15  per- 
cent from  State  or  local 
sources. 

b.  Some  as  Douglas-Flood  MU. 

c.  Same  as  administration  bill. 


d.  Same    as    administration    and 
Douglas-Flood  bills. 

a.  Provides    J25,000,000    for    com- 

munity facilities  (cateftory  III 
only). 

b.  Same  as  administration  biQ. 


Same  as  Douplas-Flood  hiD  but 
Federal  .share  limited  to  33i4  per- 
cent (Category  Ij.  50  i)erceni  icate- 
porv  II)  and  75  percent  (cat^ory 
Illi. 

Same  as  Douglas-Flood  bilL 


Do. 


Samp  as  Doupla?-Flood  bfll  btit 
limited  to  c-.itegory  III  com- 
munities. 

$15S,0O0.n00.  Including  K.OOO.noO 
annual  ceilinp  on  retrainini;  sub- 
sistence payments  (otiier  costs 
not  specified). 


Summary  costs  of  (he  Douglns-Flood,  administration,  and  Van  Zandt  bills 


I^Mins: 

Industrial  areas - 

Kiiriil  arex*     - 

Public  facilities - - 

Total 

Grants  (annual): 

Public  facilities. 

Technical  assistance,  annual - 

Total  loans  and  grants 

.Administration 

Heirain  nK  subsistence  training  payments  to  States 

\'ix-'itlunaJ  ttalning 


DouplavFlood 
bill 


$100. 000, 000 
100,000.000 
100, 000, 000 


1  3O0, 000, 000 


Administra- 
tion bill 


$30,000,000 


»  30, 000, 000 


75. 000, 000 
4,500,000 


379. 500. 000 

(M 
«  10, 000, 000 

(») 


3.000,000 


63,000,000 

(>) 
None 

O 


Van  Zandt 

bui 


J100,'^,0(» 
"25,000.000 


1  i^-^.f^.ooo 


25,000,000 
t  3. 000, 000 


1 J3, 000, 000 
(»* 
6.000,000 
(•) 


'  Financed  by  public  debt  transactiona. 
'  Financed  by  congressional  appropriation. 


»  Not  specified. 
4  Annually. 


^ 
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Mr.  Speaker.  In  connection  with  de- 
pressed area  legislation,  let  me  state  that 
I  have  no  pride  of  authorship. 

My  sole  desire  is  to  aid  the  people  in 
the  depressed  areas  and  to  attain  such  a 
laudable  objective  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise should  be  dominant  in  our  minds. 

As  one  who  represents  two  chronically 
depressed  areas  in  Pennsylvania  with 
unemployment  as  high  as  14  percent  of 
our  labor  force  and  which  has  plagued 
us  for  years,  my  goal  is  that  Congress 
enact  without  delay  an  effective  bill  in  a' 
form  acceptable  to  the  President,  thereby 
eliminating  the  prospects  of  another 
Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of  the  269 
depressed  areas  of  the  Nation  are  en- 
titled to  this  type  of  legislation,  and  it 
Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  can  compro- 
mise any  differences  and  enact  a  de- 
pressed area  bill  without  further  delay. 


THE  LATE  DAVID  PATRICK  DOYLE 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recopd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  was  deeply  saddened  and 
greatly  shocked  with  the  news  of  the  loss 
of  a  close  associate  and  dear  friend  who 
served  as  my  administrative  assistant  in 
my  early  days  as  a  Member  of  this  House. 
His  imtimely  death  comes  as  a  great  loss 
not  only  to  his  family  and  to  those  like 
myself  with  whom  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated, but  also  to  the  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  with  whom  he  had  a  bond 
of  close  friendship. 

I  refer  to  David  Patrick  Doyle,  af- 
fectionately known  to  all  of  us  as  Dave 
Doyle. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
and  came  to  take  my  scat  in  the  77th 
Congress  in  January  1941  Dave  came 
with  me  as  my  assistant.  He  had 
worked  diligently  on  my  heha.U  in  the 
campaign  of  1940  and  willingly  gave  up 
his  law  practice  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  his  position  as  acting  district 
court  judge  of  the  fourth  district  court 
to  cast  his  fortunes  with  my  own. 

I  can  never  forget  the  tremendous  as- 
sistance which  he  gave  me  in  those  early 
days  when  as  an  uninitiated  Member  of 
Congress  I  needed  valuable  advice  and 
assistance  to  guide  me  In  the  appropriate 
and  effective  discharge  of  my  congres- 
sional duties.  I  found  in  Dave  Ekiyle  a 
tower  of  strength  upon  whom  I  heavily 
relied. 

In  1948  Dave  chose  to  return  to  his 
career  as  a  lawyer  and  assumed  a  iiosi- 
tion  as  counsel  in  the  legal  department 
of  the  National  CathoUc  Welfare  Con- 
ference. Here  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  use  his  rich  talents  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  many  national  charities  and 
educational  programs  which  that  great 
organization  sponsors. 

Dave  Doyle  was  not  a  complex  Indi- 
vidual. He  exemplified  simplicity  and 
directness  and  avoided  all  pretense  and 
la!s?  pride.  His  affable  and  good-na- 
tured personality  recommended  him  to 


all.  He  was  devoted  to  his  family,  to 
his  country  and  to  his  friends,  and  he 
demonstrated  these  loyalties  in  numer- 
ous ways  on  numerous  occasions. 

I  truly  believe  that  I  can  say  he  left 
a  mark  of  improvement  upon  anyone 
with  whom  he  was  closely  associated, 
and  in  that  sense  lived  a  rich,  full  life 
during  the  49  years  which  he  spent  here. 
To  his  devoted  wife.  Mary,  and  his  chil- 
dren, David  P.,  Jr.,  Sheila,  Michael,  and 
Maureen  he  has  left  a  record  of  achieve- 
"  ment  of  which  they  can  always  be  justly 
proud.  My  prayer  is  that  his  family  will 
be  consoled  by  theknowledge  that  E>aves 
life  was  well  and  valuably  spent.  I  ex- 
tend to  them  my  deep  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy upon  their  loss. 

Dave  was  particularly  devoted  to  his 
native  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  de- 
spite hi.s  many  years  of  residence  here 
in  the  Washington  area,  never  lost  his 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that 
State. 

His  keen  interest  in  political  affairs 
continued  and  I  cannot  recall  a  cam- 
paign in  which  I  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  which  Dave  Doyle  was  not  ever 
ready  to  assist  me  in  every  way. 

I  personally  feel  his  loss  very  deeply — 
it  is  the  loss  of  a  loyal,  devoted  friend 
of  whom  there  are  few  and  far  between. 
In  the  years  to  come  I  shall  remember 
his  ability,  his  accomplishments,  his  con- 
structiveness.  his  noble  character,  and 
all  that  he  stood  for.  In  my  memory 
I  shall  always  cherish  his  friendship. 

The  last  thing  that  Dave  f)oyle  would 
want  is  anything  in  the  way  of  a  eulogy. 
However.  I  shall  always  remember  that 
his  own  pastor.  Rev.  Paul  V.  Heller,  in 
mentioning  this  fact  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral,  told  the  hundreds  of  friends  and 
relatives  gathered  there  that  Dave  could 
not  object  to  a  quotation  from  the  scrip- 
tures which  aptly  summarized  his  life. 
It  was  this : 

Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth :  where  the  rust  and  moth  consume, 
and  where  thieves  break  through,  and  steal. 
But  lay  up  to  yourselves  treasures  In  heaven: 
where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth  doth  con- 
sume, and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through,  nor  steal.  For  where  thy  treaBiu-e 
Is,  there  is  thy  heart  also. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, with  whom  Dave  Doyle  was  as- 
sociated at  the  time  of  his  death,  issued 
a  bulletin  to  advise  its  members  of  his 
untimely  passing.  Since  their  tribute  so 
well  typifies  what  is  in  all  our  hearts.  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  It  in  full: 
In  Memobum 

On  January  26.  after  a  lingering  Ulfiess. 
Mr.  David  Patrick  Doyle  was  called  to  his 
eternal  reward. 

In  his  death  the  legal  department,  of  whose 
staff  he  was  for  11  years  a  valued  member, 
has  suffered  a  loes  that  is  truly  poignant 
and  Irreparable. 

Those  who  were  associated  with  him  per- 
sonally not  only  cherished  the  warmth  of  his 
unique  and  buoyant  personality,  but  were 
In  constant  admiration  of  his  utter  dedica- 
tion to  the  noblest  Ideala  of  Christian  life 
and  work. 

To  those  Ideals  he  gave  himself  with  un- 
swerving persistence  expressed  so  often  In 
hlB  admonition,  "Stout  heart."  and  strength- 
ened by  an  almost  childlike  confidence  In 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  as  though 
he  had  been  inspired  by  the  words  of  the 


pealmlst:  "He  chose  David,  too  for  bis  serv- 
ant: took  him  away  from  herding  the 
sheep  •  •  •  bade  him  be  the  tl.ophLrd  of 
•  •  •  his  own  people  •  •  •  his  own  domnln. 
His  was  the  loyal  heart  thnt  should  tend 
them,  his  the  skillful  hand  that  should  be 
their  guide." 

His  devotion  to  home  and  family,  to  coun- 
try, and  to  his  cITurch  was  absorbing,  In- 
deed almost  pas£lon.'>te.  In  Its  Intensity.  H  s 
faith,  and  his  love  for  the  church  were  the 
consuming  Interests  of  a  life  of  service  where 
record  can  find  adequate  recognition  only 
In  the  book  of  life. 

To  his  mother,  his  widow,  bis  children, 
and  all  the  other  sorrowlrg  mcmbors  of  bis 
family  we  of  the  lcg.il  department  who  were 
privileged  to  share  the  grace  of  his  talents 
and  his  friendship  offer  our  deepfelt  and 
prayerful  sympathy  In  a  loss  that  we,  too. 
feel  ever  eo  keenly. 

May  he  reel  In  peace. 


DANIEL  A.  REED 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RErORD. 

The  SPE.AICFR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  pas-^^ing  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  New 
York,  a  close  friend  of  mine  for  so  many 
years,  is  indeed  a  very  great  shock  to  me. 
For  over  a  tlurd  of  a  century,  we  worked 
tof;ether  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
Together  we  faced  many  grave  and  diffi- 
cult decisions  involving  the  United  States 
of  America.  A  great  American,  his  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty  to  his  country  was 
a  part  of  every  fiber  of  his  physical  body 
and  every  emotion  of  his  mind  and  heart 
and  soul. 

Possessed  of  the  highest  principles,  of 
the  finest  ideals,  of  the  highest  integrity, 
the  Honorable  Daniel  A.  Reid.  during  his 
long  career  of  public  service,  has  carved 
his  place  in  the  iiistory  of  America.  His 
great  work  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  stand  forever  as  a  monument 
of  achievement  for  his  Nation  and  coun- 
try which  he  so  deeply  loved.  As  a  man 
of  steel  and  determination,  he  coura- 
geously faced  up  to  every  challenge  of 
all  he  thought  was  right.  As  a  man  of 
gentle  spirit,  his  kindness  touched  the 
lives  of  many.  But  more  than  these 
great  deeds,  moie  than  his  great  accom- 
plishments, more  than  hLs  tremendous 
contribution  during  his  time  on  earth,  is. 
his  gentleness  and  fairness  toward  his 
fellow  men.  I  came  to  know  this  kind- 
ness, this  thoughtfulness.  and  this  gentle 
courtesy.  In  the  memory  and  hearts  of 
his  associates  here  and  elsewhere  these 
gentle  qualities  are  forever  engraved. 

With  his  fine  family,  his  wonderful 
wife,  and  all  his  colleagues,  I  join  in  the 
mourning  of  his  passing.  I  know  that 
those  of  us  who  worked  with  him  and 
knew  him  so  well  are  l)etter  for  this  en- 
riching association.  I  know  that  our 
country  is  a  finer  place  in  which  to  live 
because  of  his  dedicated  work  and  his 
greatness.  Mankind  has  deeply  bene- 
fited because  of  his  life  on  earth.  Able 
and  courageous,  honored  and  respected, 
the  people  of  America  are  proud  this 
great  man  was  bom.  developed,  molded 
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in  this  land  of  freedom.  All  America 
gave  him.  he  gave  back  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  eo 
well  are  proud  he  was  our  friend  and 
are  thankful  for  his  association.  Surely 
his  mission  in  life  and  on  earth  has  been 
fulfilled.    Now  he  belongs  to  Ood. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reitss.  for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  for  10  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr.  Bowles,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Obokgi  P.  Miller  for  30  minutes, 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Patmak,  for  1  hour  on  February 
26  and  1  hour  on  March  2,  in  each  case 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McGovKRif  In  two  instances  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Udall  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  MuLTKs  and  include  extraneo\is 
matter. 

Mr.  Corm  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gathtnos  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Zblknko. 

Mr.  Qallacusb. 

Mr.  Willis. 

iNlr.  Jensen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MooRB)  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Knox  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MooRx)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


HOW  THE  PEOPLE  OF  WISCONSIN 
FEEL  ABOUT  DICTATORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rbuss]  is 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
oi  Wisconsin  love  democracy  and  our 
free,  democratic  Institutions  as  deeply 
and  devotedly  as  the  people  of  any  State. 
And,  like  the  vast  majority  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  hate  dictatorships. 

Nowhere  in  the  heritage  of  Wiscon- 
sin's people  is  there  anything  to  Indicate 
acceptance  or  approval  of  dictatorial, 
tyrannical  governments.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  people  of  Wisconsin  are  in 
large  measure  the  descendants  of  immi- 
grants who  came  to  the  United  States 
to  gain  freedom,  from  such  countries  as 
Germany,  Norway,  Ireland  and  Poland, 
where  in  many  cases  they  were  deprived 
of  liberty  and  of  the  benefits  of  self- 
government.  These  Immigrants  -and 
their  descendants  loathe  dictatorships 


in  any  form.  My  own  grandfather  was 
a  forty-eighter,  one  of  the  many  Ger- 
man immigrants  who  came  to  the  United 
States  more  than  a  century  ago  because 
they  abhorred  tsrranny. 

The  history  of  Wisconsin  is  filled  with 
examples  of  the  State's  leadership  in 
making  democracy  work.  Wisconsin 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  great  politi- 
cal, social  and  educational  reforms  of 
the  20th  century  which  improved  and 
advanced  our  democratic  institutions. 
The  progressive  tradition,  epitomized  by 
Old  Bob  La  FoUette,  vigorously  opposed 
all  forms  of  political  bossism  thwarting 
genuine  democratic  self-government. 
The  great  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  other  educational  institutions  of  the 
State  are  dedicated  to  the  dissemination 
of  truth,  and  the  advancement  of  free- 
dom. This  is  the  Wisconsin  idea,  the 
Wisconsin  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Wisconsin  respect 
the  right  of  all  nations  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  government.  We  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  not  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries.  We  hope  that  other  peoples 
will,  of  their  own  volition,  choose  demo- 
cratic institutions  as  the  best  means  of 
Improving  their  own  well-being. 

We  recognize  that  certain  social  and 
economic  forces  have  erected  powerful 
obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  stable 
democracies  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
We  observe  this  to  be  true  in  Latin 
America.  But  we  have  also  seen,  and  we 
applaud,  the  solid  progress  that  demo^ 
cratic  forces  have  made  recently  in  Latin 
America. 

In  the  last  decade,  dictatorial  regimes 
have  been  overthrown  in  Argentina, 
Peru,  Venezuela.  Colombia,  and  Cuba. 
Only  four  dictators  remain — in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  and 
Paraguay. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  sure, 
feel  that  democratic  governments  dedi- 
cated to  advancing  Industrialization, 
wiping  out  illiteracy,  spreading  the  tech- 
niques of  modem  medicine,  and  in  gen- 
eral raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
underprivileged  masses,  offer  the  best 
hope  of  destroying  the  possibility  of  the 
growth  of  communism  in  Latin  America. 

We  in  Wisconsin  think  it  significant 
that  more  and  more  individuals  and 
groups — educators,  labor  groui)s.  leading 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  lay 
groups  of  many  kinds — have  played  ac- 
tive and  articulate  roles  leading  to  the 
overthrow  of  dictatorshi[>s  in  Latin 
America. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  earnestly 
hope  that  this  trend  toward  democracy 
in  Latin  America  will  continue.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  cooperate  to 
the  fi^lest  with  these  democratic  re- 
gimes. We  believe  in  extending  hearty 
greetings  and  warm  friendship  to  demo- 
cratic governments.  We  believe  that 
dictators,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
treated  with  coolness  but  diplomatic 
correctness. 

One  of  the  dictatorships  existing  In 
Latin  America  is  that  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  presided  over  by  Generalissimo 
Rafael  TtuJiUo. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  are  well  aware 


of  the  fact  that  the  Trujillo  government 
Is  a  dictatorship.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
list  here  the  activities  of  Trujillo,  but  to 
illustrate  the  point  briefly  I  wish  to 
quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  tiie  Mil- 
waukee Journal  on  February  17,  1959: 

Trujillo  has  been  operating  for  a  long 
time.  He  has  managed  to  take  over  for  him- 
self and  his  family  most  of  the  profitable 
businesses  of  the  country.  The  saying  goes 
that  if  a  business  "loses  money.  It's  govern- 
ment owned;  If  It  mikes  money.  It's 
Trujlllo's." 

His  brother  Hector  Is  President  of  the 
country.  His  brother  Arlsmendi  Is  a  lieu- 
tenant general  and  head  of  public  informa- 
tion and  culture.  Two  other  brothers  ar« 
high  In  the  armed  forces.  HU  aon  Rafael, 
Jr.  (Ramfls),  U  a  Ueutenant  general  and 
chief  of  statr. 

Half  of  the  armed  forces  offlcen  above  thm 
rank  of  colonel  are  Trujillo  relatives.  Politi- 
cal opponents  have  been  liquidated  or  are  In 
jail.  His  people  do  just  exactly  what  he 
tells  them,  or  else.  He  is  a  dictator  In  the 
worst  senae — and  he  differs  from  the  worst 
of  his  kind  only  In  that  he  has  spent  some 
public  money  for  public  pvir]x>aes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Wisconsin  do  not 
advocate  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  leading  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Trujillo  regime.  But  the 
people  of  Wisconsin,  I  am  sure,  recog- 
nize what  this  regime  represents — a 
mockery  of  democratic  aspirations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  read  a  speech 
given  recently  before  the  Congress  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WithrowI.  This 
speech  is  highly  laudatory  of  General- 
issimo Trujillo  and  his  government. 

It  is  my  practice  never  to  engage  in 
personal  contention  with  other  Members 
of  the  House  over  their  speeches. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  this 
speech  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
given  by  a  Representative  of  Wisconsin, 
appearing  in  the  capacity  of  an  ofBcial 
visitor,  I  feel  that  I  must  comment  on  it. 
I  shall  do  so  without  engaging  in  person- 
alities, and  without  rancor,  but  to  set 
forth  what  I  feel  certain  to  be  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  on  this 
subject. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  yesterday 
I  wrote  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  WiTHRow]  giving  him  prior  notifi- 
cation, as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Umrzo  States. 

House  or  Representativzs. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  23. 1958. 
Hon.  Oakdnks  R.  WrrsRow. 
Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa^ 
tives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Oardnes:   I   am   secrulng  a  speclskl 
order  to  address  the  House  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  24,   19^,  on  the  problem  at 
dictators. 

In  the  course  of  this  address,  I  shall  have 
to  refer  to  your  recent  remarks  to  the  Do- 
minican Congress  as  reported  In  the  Herald 
of  the  D<»nlnlcan  Republic,  dated  Saturday, 
February  7, 1^59.  I  enclose  »  copy  of  the  text 
of  your  speech  as  It  appeared  in  this  news- 
paper. I  Intend  to  offer  this  text  for  the 
Conokxssionai.  Rkcohd. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  so  that  you  may 
have  prior  notification  of  my  subject. 
Sincerely. 

Hknet  S.  Rxttts. 
Member  of  Congres$. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  include  the 
text  of  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
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Wlaeonsin  [Mr.  WithbowJ  .  before  the 
Dominiean  Cangreaa  in  Joint  session  as 
It  appears  in  the  Herald  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  dated  Saturday,  February 
7,  1959: 
CoicPLZTE  Text  of  SntecH  or  U.S.  Rkpkk- 

8ZNTATIVZ     GAKONXB     R.     WITHHOW     BKFORK 

Dominican  Congkxss  in  Joint  Session,  as 
It  Appxaxs  in  thx  Hxkalo  or  the  Domin- 
ican RxpxTBUC,  Dated  Satuboat,  Februart 
7,  1959 

I  am  Bomewbat  surprised  to  find  myself 
here  today.  I  came  here  as  an  Invited  vis- 
itor, and  I  hope,  as  a  friend.  But,  you  have 
raised  me  to  the  level  of  an  official  visitor, 
and  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  a  privilege 
that  Is  yours  alone  to  give.  I  shall  long 
remember  this  privilege. 

The  weather,  the  food,  the  hospitality  of 
those  in  official  positions  and  those  good 
citizens  whom  I  met  on  streets,  in  offices, 
•nd  m  their  homes — all  have  Impreesed  me 
greatly.  I  suppose  I  should  confine  myself 
to  political  niceties,  and  to  sp>end  my  time 
recounting  some  of  the  details  of  my  visits 
and  my  observations.  And  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  speak  in  platitudes. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  do  this.  I  am  not 
going  to  waste  your  time.  Rather,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  what  I  think,  and  how  I 
feel  on  some  events  and  matters  which  are 
of  supreme  Importance  to  you  and  to  me. 

X.AT7DS  DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC  INDEPENDENCE 

What  I  am  about  to  say  might  be  Inter- 
preted as  independence.  It  is.  It  is  the 
same  type  of  Independence  which  you  as  a 
nation  have  displayed,  and  for  which  you 
are  admired.  I  have  always  had  the  feeling 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  by  its  nature 
Is  always  willing  to  meet  another  country 
or  another  person  more  than  halfway — a 
feeling  that  you  wanted  to  be  ilked  and  to 
like.  But,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  al£o  clear 
that  you  do  not  really  need  anyone  to  get 
along.  I  congratulate  you  on  a  true  inde- 
pendence. 

For  a  time,  I  had  thought  I  might  visit 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  in  a  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Instead,  I  stand  before  you 
as  a  friend  who  is  free  to  say  and  do  what 
he  thinlTs  is  right.  To  achieve  a  commit- 
tee seat,  I  would  not  have  been  free  to  fpeak 
out  openly  as  I  have  done,  and  as  I  expect  to 
do  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  bargain  in  principles  of  this  na- 
ture. There  are  those  In  the  Republican 
administration  who  would  impose  upon 
those  of  us  of  the  same  political  party  cer- 
tain restrictions,  which  I,  for  one,  was  un- 
willing to  accept  in  order  to  gain  some  little 
personal  objective  In  the  way  of  committee 
assignments  In  the  Congress.  But  let  ys 
leave  this. 

EXPRESSES  CONCERN  OVER  WAR 

X  am  Mrlously  concerned  with  the  rumors 
of  war,  not  in  the  international  sense,  but 
ha  the  sense  of  armed  conflict  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  in  this  hemisphere. 

There  are  small  groups  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  who  covet  war  and  who 
encourage  revolution. 

This  same  type  encouraged  Hungary,  and 
then  left  that  little  nation  by  itself  In  the 
crucial  hour,  and  In  the  final  analysis.  You 
all  know  the  result.  I  would  not  place  much 
faith  In  the  willingness  or  ability  of  any 
Memlier  of  Congress  to  lead  or  flght  In  a 
battle  for  d<emocracy  except  in  debate  In  the 
Congress. 

That  Is  the  way  they  fought  the  battle  to 
liberate  Hungary  from  the  Communists,  and 
the  Communists  hold  Hungary  more  tightly 
today  and  there  are  many,  many  more  graves 
to  mark  the  evidence  of  the  uselessness  of 
such  leadership. 

In  a  couple  of  instances,  revolution  in  this 
hemisphere    has    led    to    big    loans    being 


granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  success- 
ful revoluthmarles. 

It  Is  thus  evident  that  politics  Is  profitable, 
and  that  we  wlU  pay  for  brlgandry.  It  Is 
also  evident  that  these  revolutionaries  can- 
not cope  with  the  complexities  of  modern 
government. 

I  am  afraid  too  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  read  the  famous  speeches  of  1775,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  fall  to  acknowledge  we 
are  not  the  men  of  steel  of  "75. 

IN  CONGRESS,  A  NITWIT  OR  TWO 

Like  any  other  country,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  a  nitwit  or  two.  But,  unlike 
so  many  other  nations,  we  sometimes  elect 
one  or  two  to  the  Congress.  It  Just  so  hap- 
pens that  these  are  usufUly  elected  on  the 
mistaken  Idea  that  they  are  not  expedient. 

Let  me  tell  you  very  frankly  and  truth- 
fully that  the  United  States  is  not  free  to 
make  the  decisions  today  that  it  might  make 
under  other  circumstances.  The  foreign  aid 
program,  about  which  the  American  taxpayer 
yells  r!o  loudly,  is  mute  evidence  that  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  not  free  to 
decide  a  problem  or  an  issue. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  United  States  ."^eems 
so  confusing  is  that  not  since  the  Civil  War 
has  the  United  States  tasted  war  upon 
American  soil.  Several  times  we  have  gone 
to  war  over  on  another  street  (and  by  this 
word  street  I  mean  another  country)  and  we 
have  participated  In  tearinfr  the  devil  out  of 
someone  else's  yard.  When  it  was  all  over,  we 
have  returned  home  to  our  own  neat  yard 
and  street,  which  was  unchanged  from  before 
and  Witnessed  no  destruction. 

You  may  recall  that  during  War  One, 
one  of  the  great  songs  was  "Over  There."  It 
meant  someplace  else.  In  War  Two  f.ie 
United  States  Air  Force  sang  almost  to  a 
man  "Off  we  go  into  the  wide  blue  yonder" — 
which  meant  someplace  else  again.  Most 
recently,  we  were  in  a  war  in  Korea.  It  was 
simply  called  "the  Korean  war,"  which 
plainly  located  it  far  outside  the  United 
States. 

War  has  taught  the  United  States  abso- 
lutely nothing,  because  the  people  at  home 
have  not  suffered  from  want,  from  injury. 
It  will  take  yet  another  war  to  teach  us 
anything. 

The  buzz  bomb  and  the  airplane  In  World 
War  II  reduced  the  natural  barrier  of  the 
Englisti  Channel  to  nothing,  and  real  pain 
c.ime  to  London.  The  missile  has  reduced 
the  Atlantic  to  nothing,  and  next  time  pain, 
hungjr,  misery,  and  sulTcring  will  surely 
come  to  the  United  States. 

It  lest  came  to  us  in  1801,  and  it  was 
horrible.  We  have  simply  forgotten  it  all 
We  called  our  internal  war  a  civil  war.  Just 
why,  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  since 
I  am  not  much  of  a  scholar  in  the  military 
sense.  I  do  know  that  our  War  Between 
the  States  was  fought  because  neither  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  nor  anyone  else  could  clearly  de- 
fine between  the  social  and  the  political. 

CITES    LINCOLN 

Even  today  it  goes  on  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  political  equalities 
of  man  are  unmistakable  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  social  equal- 
ities are  what  we  are  arguing  about,  I  sup- 
pose. Wasn't  it  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said. 
"This  Nation  cannot  exist,  half  slave  and 
half  free"?  Let's  apply  those  Immortal 
words  of  Lincoln  to  today's  cold  war  with 
communism.  Can  this  world  exist  when 
peoples  are  half  enslaved  by  communism 
and  are  half  free?  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
war  three  is  on  the  horizon. 

REASONS    FOR    WAR 

There  are  just  four  reasons  for  war.  First 
would  be  a  war  for  land  to  live  upon.  Sec- 
ond is  a  war  for  wealth.  Third  Is  a  war 
for  power.  Fourth  and  last  Is  a  war  for 
security. 


I  cannot  envision,  nor  does  history  record 
any  Instance,  of  the  Dominican  Republic  en- 
gaging in  any  war  except  for  security.  That 
Is  why  these  reports  about  aggresclon  In  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Latin  Americas  Is  so 
ridiculous  to  me,  and  to  those  of  us  who 
do  any  thinking  in  the  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  overtones  of  the 
rep>orts  of  aggression  upon  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  reminiscent  of  Communist 
propaganda. 

Always,  the  Hitlers  and  the  Stalins  have 
started  up  rumor  wars,  and  usually  started 
wars,  on  the  ground  it  was  necessary  to 
save  some  country  or  people  from  Itself  or  to 
piotect  themselves  and  their  country.  We 
are  hearing  that  propaganda  now.  Let  me 
bluntly  tell  you  to  beware,  and  to  see  It  for 
what  it  is.  And,  let  me  tell  you  further, 
you  cannot  predict  American  reaction. 

There  were  those  in  the  United  States 
who  were  overjoyed  when  rebellion  took  place 
recently  in  Cuba.  Then,  we  were  horrified 
that  blood  ran  in  the  streets,  and  that  we 
were  called  "Gringos."  In  Venezuela  we 
cheered  a  revolution  that  we  knew  nothing 
about.  Yet  we  were  appalled  when  the  new 
Junta  levied  another  10  percent  on  our  .oil 
investments.  Some  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  all  for  revolution,  but  not  satis- 
fied with  the  postrt  volution. 

A  prediction:  trottble 
I  predict  that  If  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  condone  revolutions,  and  works 
toward  any  solid. flcation  of  these  revolu- 
tion governments,  we  will  have  succeeded  in 
Joining  Ug.nher  a  new  force  in  this  hemi- 
sphere vh(.e  demands  upon  the  United 
Spates  will  be  beyund  our  im.-\plnatlon,  and 
definitely  ngilnrt  the  United  States  inter- 
ests and  lliose  of  the  remainder  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Revolution  Is  nothing  more  than  the  pit- 
ting of  father  against  brother,  and  eon 
against  son,  the  dividing  of  families.  The 
Latin  is  foremost  in  the  world  in  dedication 
to  his  family,  even  into  second  and  third 
ecu  Ins.  Therefore,  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
crime  against  Christianity  than  to  Initiate  a 
war— a  civil  war— in  which  families  are  di- 
vided against  themselves.  The  Spaolf  h  civil 
war.  In  which  Anglo-Saxons  were  Joined  on 
b  th  sides,  will  b-  a  lasting  monument  in 
horror,  if  we  ihli.k  of  it  from  the  Spanish 
speaking  point  of  view,  which   we  must. 

It  muft  seem  to  you  that  I  have  spoken 
at  some  length  uj)on  revolutions.  I  have, 
bccru  e  they  are  war,  and  I  do  not  want  war, 
and  you  don't  either. 

Fur  mci.-e  than  a  quartT  of  a  century  you 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  have  lived  In 
peace  and  security.  No  other  American  aUte 
has  achieved  the  prosperity  you  have.  No 
other  state  could  give  you  more  than  you 
have  now.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
there  are  other  states  which  might  like  to 
have  yours,  and  may  resort  to  armed  means 
to  try  to  get  it  And  these  invaders  do  not 
charge  ashore  with  a  banner  and  dedication 
to  your  welfare. 

Recognize  them  for  the  politically  dissat- 
isfied, the  international  brigands  they  p.-ob- 
ably  will  b-»,  whose  goal  Is  personal  power 
not  government  for  the  people,  and  who  play 
the  stckes  of  today  for  International  revolu- 
tion, and  usually  a  big  United  States  loan. 
It's  diplomatic  plunder. 

I  am  not  too  happy  with  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  served  as  an  Incubator, 
or  springboard,  for  plotting.  The  policy  of 
nonintervention  also  should  be  one  of  de- 
tention of  those  who  would  use  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  itself  for  their  own  political  welfare. 

PUERTO   Rico  A   LIABIUTT 

I  am  not  at  all  happy  over  the  situation 
which  seems  to  be  prevalent  In  Puerto  Rloo, 
your  neighbor.    This  United  State* 
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aion  appears-  to  harbor  political  Ilahllltles 
to  the  Westam  Hemisphere.  Living  there 
at  this  time  Is  one  known  to  you  who  could 
not  satisfy  his  political  ambitions,  but  U 
trying  to  satisfy  his  hates.  I  refer,  of  course, 
tj  German  Ornee. 

I  was  also  distressed  recently  to  learn  that 
it  was  Gov.  Mufioz  Marin,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
who  was  quoted  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  United  States  as  their  author- 
ity upon  the  personal  Integrity  and  purposes 
of  the  new  revolutionary  leader  of  Cuba. 

It  18  peculiar  that  the  State  Department 
had  no  information  of  Its  own  upon  which 
to  base  a  course  of  decision.  But.  it  is  far 
more  strange  that  the  political  leader  of  a 
United  States  land  should  be  on  such  fa- 
miliar terms. 

In  the  new  Congress,  In  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  asked  for  and 
got  membership  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  com- 
mittee handles  much  of  the  legislation  and 
affairs  of  Puerto  Rico,  among  others. 

I  can  promise  you  Uiis- that  I  shall  get 
to  the  bottom,  and  to  the  solution,  of  some 
of  these  strange  things. 

SUGGESTS  TRUJILLO  VISrr  WASHINGTON 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  your 
President,  the  Honorable  Hector  TruJillo. 
His  simplicity  is  warming,  and  his  pro- 
grams sound  and  promising.  It  was  my 
keen  personal  pleasure  to  meet  with  Qener- 
alissimo  TruJillo. 

The  Dominican  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Manuel  A.  de  Moya, 
had  siwken  so  knowingly  and  lovingly  of 
Generalissimo  TruJUio  that  I  was  prepared 
for  a  monumenUl  meeting.  But,  I  was  not 
prepared  for  this  meeting  at  all.  I  say  thU 
candidly— you  have  got  to  be  with  the  gen- 
er.ilisslmo  and  speak  with  him  before  you 
actually  catch  up  with  the  personality  and 
full  concept  of  the  man  who  has  given  the 
Dominican  Republic  these  great  27  years. 

Ambassador  de  Moya  is  easily  the  star  of 
tlie  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington.  How- 
ever, 1  remarked  to  the  Ambassador  that  if 
the  Dominican  Republic  could  persuade  Uie 
generalissimo  to  come  to  Washington  I 
should  be  surprlfed  If  there  wasn't  a  whole, 
new  foreign  policy  concept  given  to  the 
Western   Hemisphere  and  the  world. 

This  Is  no  depreciation  of  Ambassador  de 
Moya,  but  more  an  appreclr.t'.on  of  the  in- 
sight and  organizational  concepts  needed  In 
Washington  In  our  Stat*  I>epartment  and 
the  foreign  policies. 

I  lack  the  time  In  residence  here,  the  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  the  understanding  of 
conditions  of  yesteryear  to  grandlze  General- 
issimo TruJillo  honestly  and  completely. 

In  a  brief  27  years — which  is  nothing  In 
measuring  history  and  government — the 
Dominican  Republic  went  from  rags  and 
ruin  to  the  pKjsition  today  where  you  are  the 
envy  of  all  your  neighbors  and  many  foreign 
nations.  In  moving  that  quickly,  I  think  It 
only  natural  that  the  general  may  have 
stepped  upon  some  toes  and  perhaps  of- 
fended some  others,  and  some  may  hate 
him  for  It. 

Our  great  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
earned  violent  hatred  In  pulling  the  United 
SUtes  out  of  a  staggering  depression.  To- 
day RooMvelt.  another  great,  stepped  upon 
more  touchy  toes  than  any  American.  That 
patient  and  brilliant  great,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
plunged  us  Into  R  clvfl  war,  for  which  he  was 
hated  and  assassinated.  The  number  of  your 
enemies  Is  not  a  measure  of  your  worth,  but 
more  a  yardstick  of  your  success. 

I  would  suspect  the  generalissimo's  love 
f  jr  his  country  and  his  dedicated  drive  to 
raise  its  eoonomy  and  International  standing 
to  Its  blcheet  poaslble  levels  before  he  goes 
to  a  greater  Christian  reward  might  make 
him  somewhat  Impatient  With  those  who 
seek  to  intercede  with  his  forward  march  of 
profreas.     But,  our  geneial,  Dwlght  Elsen- 


hower. Is  ^own  to  get  Impatient,  too,  with 
associates  whose  views  he  regards  as  not  lii 
the  national  Interests.  As  a  matter  of  oold 
fact,  I  sometimes  get  Impatient  also,  and  I 
am  sure  most  of  you  have  too. 

THE  IGNORANCK  OF  CRITICS 

Thus,  with  the  critics,  you  must  remember 
they  are  always  people  who  can't  do  It  them- 
selves, but  always  manage  to  get  themselves 
Into  a  position  where  they  feel  they  can  tell 
others  how  to  do  It. 

There  Is  no  one  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  who  knows  the  generalissimo 
personally,  or  knows  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic has.  The  critics  are  made  up  of  dissatis- 
fied politicians,  the  Ignorant,  and  those  with 
such  Infertile  minds  that  they  succumb  to 
the  suave  chicaneries  of  exiles  and  liberals 
of  the  type  of  Muiioz-Marin  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  seriously  doubt  I  would  be  standing  here 
todr.y  If  the  Dominican  Republic  had  any 
of.ier  but  TruJillo  at  the  helm.  I  am  not 
Just  guessing  when  I  say  this — because  you 
can  survey  some  of  your  neighbors  both  east 
and  west  to  refresh  your  memories — I  am  not 
guessing  or  taking  too  great  a  liberty  in  stat- 
ing that  this  would  have  been  Just  another 
Latin  republic  without  the  genius  and  the 
forceful  drive  of  the  generalissimo.  I  think 
you  know  this.  too.  I  said  I  wanted  to  sjieak 
frankly,  and  in  this  same  vein  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  If  Generalissimo  TruJillo  had  been 
bom  In  the  United  States  he  would  have 
been  elected  President  of  those  United  States. 

Perhaps  if  he  had,  there  would  be  no 
cold  war,  no  widespread  communism  that 
there  is  today.  And.  from  a  taxpayer  stand- 
point, there  would  have  been  no  $300  billion 
national  debt  we  have  today  either.  I  don't 
know  how  you  do  this,  but  he  has  succeeded 
In  es-tabllEhing  a  record  of  having  no  ex- 
ternal debt — the  only  country  I  know  of  able 
to  do  eo. 

DEBT    didn't     pass    UNITED     STATES     BT 

We  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  man 
who  could  achieve  that  financial  stability  and 
yet  manage  to  develop  our  natural  resources 
and  bring  a  full  prosperity  under  peaceful 
means. 

If  you  people  don't  know  how  well  off 
you  are  you  are  going  to  find  out  someday 
under  another  circumstance.  This  Congress 
could  achieve  no  greater  help  for  the  Do- 
minican Republic  than  to  begin  now  de- 
termining Just  how  the  era  of  TruJillo  can 
be  carried  on  into  pfrpetulty.  You  owe  that 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  you  would 
contribute  greatly  to  the  Dominican  Rs- 
publlc.  and  you  would  contribute  greatly 
to  the  welfare  of  the  hemisphere.  You 
ought  to  do  It  now  while  you  have  the  abil- 
ities yet  at  hand  to  do  It  right  and  last- 
ingly. 

I  have  fpoken  frankly,  and  perhaps  a  little 
too  long.  It  Is  very  probable  I  have  cov- 
ered too  many  fields.  If  I  have,  I  must 
apologize  to  you.  one  and  all.  But.  Just  as 
France  had  her  Foreign  Legion,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  has  a  foreign  legion,  too,  and 
I  am  Just  a  soldier  In  your  ranks.  I  hope 
you  will  suppKjrt  your  Government,  that  you 
will  defend  your  Government  from  within 
and  without,  and  I  shall  help  you.  You 
can  always  count  on  me. 

You  have  been  gracious,  you  have  been 
kind,  and  stimulating.    Until  we  meet  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  what  I 
said  earlier,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
iterate a  few  central  points. 

First,  the  people  of  Wisconsin  respect 
the  organs  of  democracy  in  general,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
particular.  Yet  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  WithrowI  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

For  a  time.  I  had  thought  1  might  visit 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  In  a  capacity  as 


a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Forr 
eign  Affairs.  Instead.  I  stand  before  you  as 
a  friend  who  is  free  to  say  and  do  what  he 
thinks  Is  right.  To  achieve  a  committee 
seat,  I  would  not  have  been  free  to  rpeak 
out  openly  as  I  have  done,  and  as  I  expect 
to  do  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

And  again:  * 

Like  any  other  country,  we  In  the  United 
States  have  a  nitwit  or  two.  But,  unlike 
so  many  other  nations,  we  sometimes  elect 
one  or  two  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  last  statement  I 
would  say  would  be  a  complete  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  I  would 
be  constrained  to  offer  a  resolution  to  do 
something  about  it,  but  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  reading  the  complete  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and 
after  reading  it  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
will  object. 

Mr.  REUSS.  And  again  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Withrow]  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

I  would  not  place  much  iaith  In  the  will- 
ingness or  ability  of  any  Member  of  Congress 
to  lead  or  fight  in  a  battle  for  democracy 
except  in  debate  in  the  Congress. 

Second,  the  people  of  Wisconsin  think 
dictatorship  is  an  evil,  not  something  to 
be  exalted  and  glorified.  Yet  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  quoted  as  having 
said: 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  you 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  have  lived  In 
peace  and  security.  No  other  American 
state  has  achieved  the  prosperity  you  have. 
No  other  state  could  give  you  more  than  you 
have  now. 

And  again: 

I  congratulate  you  on  a  true  independence. 

And  again: 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  your 
President,  the  Honorable  Hector  TruJillo. 
His  simplicity  is  warming,  and  his  programs 
sound  and  promising.  It  was  my  keen  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  meet  with  Generalissimo 
TruJillo  •  •  •  I  say  this  candidly — you  have 
got  to  be  with  the  Generalissimo  and  speak 
with  him  before  you  actually  catch  up  with 
the  personality  and  full  concept  of  the  man 
who  has  giVen  the  Dominican  Republic  these 
great  27  years.  Ambassador  de  Moya  is  easily 
the  star  of  the  diplomatic  corps  In  Washing- 
ton. 

And  again: 

I  firmly  believe  that  If  Generalissimo  Tru- 
Jillo had  been  born  in  the  United  States  he 
would  have  been  elected  President  of  those 
United  States. 

Thirdly,  the  people  of  Wisconsin  are 
proud  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico — that  showcase  of  democracy  in  the 
Caribbean — ..nd  of  its  in^iring  leader. 
Governor  Munoz-Marin.  Yet  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  critics  (of  the  Dominican  Republic) 
are  made  up  of  dissatisfied  politicians,  the 
Ignorant,  and  those  with  such  Infertile 
minds  that  they  succumb  to  the  suave  chi- 
caneries of  exiles  and  Uberals  of  the  type  of 
Mufioz-Marln  of  Puerto  Rico. 

And  again: 

I  am  not  at  all  happy  over  the  gltoatlon 
which  seems  to  be  prevalent  In  Puerto  Rico, 
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your  neighbor.  This  TTJS.  possession  appears 
to  harbor  political  liabilities  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  •  •  • 

I  was  also  distressed  recently  to  learn  that 
It  was  Oovemor  Mufioz-Marin  of  Puerto  Rico 
who  was  quoted  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  United  States  as  their  authority 
upon  the  personal  integrity  and  purposes  of 
the  new  revolutionary  leader  of  Cuba. 

It  is  peculiar  that  the  State  Dapartment 
had  no  information  of  its  own  upon  which 
to  base  a  course  of  decision.  But  it  is  far 
more  strange  that  the  political  leader  of  a 
U.S.  land  should  be  on  such  familiar  terms. 

In  the  new  Congress,  in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  asked  for  and  got 
membership  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  committee 
bandies  much  of  the  legislation  and  affairs  of 
Puerto  Rico,  among  others. 

I  can  promise  you  this — that  I  shall  get  to 
the  bottom,  and  to  the  solution,  of  some  of 
these  strange  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Withrow], 
as  an  "official  visitor"  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  was  not  expressing  the  views  of 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  in  that  speech. 
I  have  endeavored  to  set  the  record 
straight  in  that  respect,  for  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  are  the  only  ones  for  whom  I 
have  a  right  to  speak. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Spealcer,  that  those  who 
can  speak  for  the  people  of  the  entire 
-United  States — the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  acting  chief  of 
the  State  Department — will  speak  out 
firmly  and  strongly  to  men  and  women 
everywhere  who  love  freedom,  and  make 
clear  that  the  views  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  not  only  do 
not  represent  the  people  of  Wisconsin, 
but  do  not  represent  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  nor  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  have  been 
sharply  critical  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  a  widespread  feeling  among 
them  that  we  are  not  only  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  Latin  dictators  but  actually 
support  their  efforts  to  remain  in  power. 
Many  of  us  have  long  urged  that  our 
Government  make  every  attempt  to  allay 
these  fears  of  our  Latin  American  friends 
through  concrete,  affirmative  actions. 

In  the  midst  of  efforts  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  show  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors that  we  truly  believe  in  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  rule  for  all  people  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin's  Fifth  Dis- 
trict cites  an  address  which  unequivo- 
cally supports  the  dictatorship  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsig^'s  Fifth  District  in  expressing 
regret  s^d  concern  over  such  remarks.  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  the  people  of  the 
Second  District  of  Wisconsin  and  myself 
are  dedicated  in  our  opposition  to  any 
form  of  tyrannical  rule,  whether  it  is 
Generalissimo  Trujillo's  or  any  other. 
And  I  thank  the  gentleman  fronj  Wis- 
consin's Fifth  District  for  pointing 
out  to  this  body  the  tradition  and  her- 
itage of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wis- 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


consin  in  their  opipositlon  to  military 
dictatorships  and  their  faith  in  our 
democracy. 

Mr.  HAYS. 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS. 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin read  a  part  of  the  article  from  the 
Dominican  newspaper,  but  he  did  not 
read  the  entire  quotation,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  in  the  Record  the  rest  of  this 
speech  made  in  a  foreign  country  to  a 
foreign  legislature.  The  gentleman 
read,  and  I  quote : 

For  a  time  I  had  thought  I  might  visit  in 
the  Dominican  Reoubllc  In  a  capacliy  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Instead.  I  stand  before  you  as 
a  friend  who  Is  free  to  say  and  do  what  he 
thinks  is  right.  To  achieve  a  committee  seat, 
I  would  not  have  been  free  to  spenk  out 
openly  as  I  have  done,  and  as  I  expect  to 
do  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  stopped  there.  I  wish 
to  continue.    I  read  further: 

I  do  not  bargain  in  principles  of  this  na- 
ture. There  are  those  in  the  Republican 
administration  who  would  Impose  upon  those 
of  us  of  the  same  political  party  certain  re- 
strictions, which  I,  for  one,  was  unwilling  to 
accept  in  order  to  gain  some  little  personal 
objective  In  the  way  of  committee  assign- 
ment in  the  Congress. 

Now,  here  is  a  Member  of  Congress 
talking  to  a  foreign  legislature,  saying 
that  in  order  to  get  a  seat  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  that  his  party  re- 
quired of  him  something  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  give.  I  am  defending  his  party 
because  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  was 
that  his  party  was  demanding  of  him 
that  was  so  odious  that  he  would  not  take 
a  seat  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
because  he  would  have  to  comply.  I  do 
not  think  that  seats  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  or  any  other  committee 
are  handed  out  in  that  fashion,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  behooves  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  a 
foreign  country  and  get  up  in  front  of 
their  legislature  and  make  any  such  as- 
sertions, which  is  not  only  a  reflection  on 
his  party,  the  Republican  Party,  but 
which  is  also  a  reflection  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  also  think  if  it  was  not  Illegal,  cer- 
tainly it  was  unethical,  to  get  up  and 
say.  as  the  gentleman  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing before  the  same  legislature,  to  not 
only  say  that  if  Generalissimo  Trujillo — 
and  I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  I 
never  at  any  time  attacked  the  leader 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  not  even 
when  I  criticized  the  expenditures  of  his 
son  last  year;  I  merely  said  that  I  did 
not  think  we  ought  to  give  him  any  more 
money,  but  I  did  not  attack  him  per- 
sonally, and  I  am  not  attacking  him  per- 
sonally here— but  I  think  it  ill  becomes 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  get 
up  and  say  that  if  he.  General  Trujillo, 
had  been  bom  In  the  United  States  he 
would  have  been  President.  Then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  if  he  had  been  Presi- 
dent there  would  be  no  cold  war.  no 


widespread  communism  that  there  is  to- 
day, and  from  a  taxpayer's  standpoint 
there  would  have  been  no  (300  billion 
national  debt. 

Now.  as  the  Washington  Post  pointed 
out  In  its  editorial,  presumably  that  if 
the  generalissimo  had  been  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  accom- 
plished all  this,  that  on  the  7th  day  he 
would  have  rested. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  would  t>oint  out  that  I  have  never 
on  this  floor  criticized  or  even  mentioned 
the  head  of  state  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. It  is  not  my  custom  to  speak 
critically  of  foreign  heads  of  state  here; 
it  is  only  because  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Withrow],  has  seen  fit 
to  make  the  address  which  he  has  made 
to  the  legislature  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  I  have  felt  It  my  duty  to 
speak  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  shall  answer  what 
has  been  said  on  the  floor,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  having  written  me  in- 
forming me  he  was  going  to  make  this 
speech.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say 
at  this  time  that  the  House  never  asked 
me  to  do  anything  in  order  to  get  a  seat 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Tlie  other  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  is  you  are  taking  what  I  said  out  of 
context. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  entire  remarks  are 
being  placed  in  the  Record.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed,  I  will  be  delighted  right 
now  to  read  the  entire  verbatim  trafis- 
script  of  the  speech.  The  only  reason 
I  did  not  do  so  is  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Hokven, 
earlier  this  afternoon  pointed  out  to  me 
that  a  policy  meeting  of  his  party,  the 
Republican  Party,  was  to  be  held,  and 
in  the  interest  of  keeping  the  proceeding 
this  afternoon  short  I  did  not  read  the 
entire  transcript.  But  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted not  to  object  to  the  gentleman's 
unanimous-consent  request,  if  he  cares 
to  make  it,  and  I  will  read  the  entire 
verbatim  transcript,  word  for  word,  as 
taken  down  by  the  court  reporter  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  February  7.  That 
verbatim  transcript  was  sent  to  the  gen- 
tleman yesterday  by  me  so  that  if  the 
slightest  comma  was  misplaced,  he  might 
give  us  notice. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  would  like  to  In- 
form the  gentleman  there  was  no  court 
reporter  there.  The  remarks  that  he  has 
attributed  to  me  here  as  my  remarks 
were  taken  down  by  a  newspaper.  I 
have  never  defended  a  dictator  but  I 
think  he  has  been  a  benevolent  dictator. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  good  Job  for  those 
people.  If  it  is  treason  to  say  that.  I 
am  guilty  of  treason. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Nobody  has  suggested 
that  the  gentleman  is  guilty  of  treason. 
But  let  me  say  that  if  ever  so  much  as  a 
syllable,  so  much  as  a  punctuation  point, 
in  the  verbatim  transcript  of  the  gentle- 
man's speech  was  wrong.  I  delivered  it 
to  the  gentleman  24  hours  ago  so  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  correct 
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it.  The  entire  facilities  of  the  Comcres- 
siONAL  Record  are  open  to  him  to  make 
the  correction. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Your  heart  is  bleed- 
ing for  me,  I  know  that,  and  I  appreciate 
it.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 
Has  the  gentleman  ever  been  to  the 
Dominican  Republic? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No;  I  have  never  been  to 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  You  talk  as  if  you 
have  not  been  there.  ,        _„ 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  talks  as 
if  he  had  been. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  that  the  state- 
ment I  read  about  Mr.  Withrow's  re- 
marks in  reference  to  getting  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  were  not 
taken  out  of  context.  They  were  the 
complete  statement  as  it  appeared  in  this 
story,  and  it  has  to  do  with  what  he  said 
about  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
That  is  why  I  read  the  whole  thing.  The 
copy  I  have  says  that  it  Is  a  true  and  ex- 
act copy  of  the  complete  context  of  the 
speech  of  U.S.  Representative  O-.roner 
R.  Withrow  before  the  Dominican  Con- 
gress in  a  joint  session  as  it  was  reporte^ 
in  the  Herald  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. If  the  gentleman  did  not  say  this 
or  if  he  did  not  get  up  there  and  criticize 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  his  own  political 
party,  then  I  think  he  owes  it  to  the 
House  to  repudiate  this  story  right  here 
and  now.  If  he  did  not  say  there  are 
nitwits  in  Congress  he  should  say  that 


he  did  not  make  the  statement.  The 
only  reason  I  did  not  file  a  resolution 
about  that  is  because  after  reading  his 
statement  I  decided  he  might  be  right. 
If  he  did  not  say  so,  I  think  he  should  say 
so  right  now  and  not  say  he  is  being 
quoted  out  of  context,  because  I  read 
the  whole  thing.  I  want  to  know  who 
threatened  him  or  what  promise  was 
made. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Nobody  threatened 
me.    I  was  not  threatened  by  anyone. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Did  you  make  that  state- 
ment before  the  Dominican  Congress? 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  wUl  answer  those 
questions  when  I  want  to  answer  them. 
I  am  not  going  to  answer  them  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  I  received  Con- 
gressman Reuss'  letter  this  morning 
about  11:30,  and  I  came  over  on  the  floor 
immediately.  Now  I  have  the  speech 
that  I  gave  down  there. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  an- 
swer one  little  question  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment?  Did  you  make  this  speech 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment? 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  made  a  speech  but 
I  never  said  there  were  nitwits  elected 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that  and  I  hoi)e  that  will 
be  reported  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  1  have  been  here  for 
quite/"tf  while  and  I  have  always  been 
hon^t  with  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Nobody  is  impugning  the 
gentleman's  honesty. 

Mr.  wriHROW.  I  believe  I  have 
their  respect.  We  had  a  little  contro- 
versy over  the  Dominican  Republic  be- 
fore, and  you,  in  a  loud  sort  of  a  way 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  did   not  have  any 


controversy  over  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. But,  since  the  gentleman  has 
brought  that  up,  I  did  object  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  I  think  the 
folks  ought  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  think  so.  too.  It 
is  all  right  with  me.  I  would  like  to  take 
it  up  when  there  is  a  quorum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.  ]  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  25,  1959,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  chapter  IV, 
section  401(a),  requires  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  within  10 
legislative  days  after  receipt,  the  con- 
solidated report  of  each  committee  of  the 
House  using  foreign  currencies — coun- 
terpart fimds — during  the  preceding 
year.  Accordingly,  there  is  shown 
herein,  within  the  prescribed  time  limit, 
the  consolidated  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
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Cor.vTERPART  Fu.vDs,  Feb.  15,  1959 

Foreign  currency  and  U.S.  dollar  equivalents  expended  between  July  /, 


Vamr  of 
ctirrency 

Transportation 

Lodging 

Meals 

Gratuities 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

• 

Country 

Forei^ 
currency 

r.s. 

dollars 

Fon-lim 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Forolpn 
currency 

r.s. 

dollars 

Forelfm 
currency 

r.s. 

doHats 

Foreign 
currency 

r.s. 

dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

r.s. 

dollars 

France.. 

Francs 

Lin-           -. 
I'oun'i."' 

a6i,S00 

8M.00 

eo.ooo 

150.00 

ion.  000 

3,600 
CO 

160 
1,200 

250 

250.00 
60.00 

168.00 
40.00 
30.00 
65.79 

20.000 

6.000 

10 

40 

200 

50.00 
10.00 
28.00 
10.00 
5.00 

20,000 

50.00 

561.500 

80 

200 

1,600 

1,002 

1,354.00 

Jtily.    .    

70.00 

10 

28.00 

224.00 

Murk^ 

50.00 

I'rseta.'* 

200 

5.00 

40.00 

Nctherlanfls 

Ualldcrs 

455 

119  73 

357 

93.94 

279.46 

ToUl 

3C1.U55 

(173.73 

60.357 

243. 94       105, 270 

613.  76 

26,250 

103.00 

20,210 

83.00 

574,042 

2,017.4« 

Charlks    a.    BrCKLET. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 


Counterpart  Funds,  Ja^.  30,  1959 


Report  of  Committee  on   VeieraTut'  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives — Foreujn  currency  and   U.S.  dollar  equivalents  expended  between 

Aug.  14,  1958,  and  Sept.  S9,  1958 


Name  of 
cunency 

Transportation 

Lodging 

Meals 

*  Gratuities 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Country 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign 
currency 

r.s. 

dollars 

Deutsche- 
marks. 

Lire 

Guilders 

882 

112. 519 
325 

210 

180 
85 

420 

43,736 
190 

100 

70 
SO 

84 

11,247 
38 

ao 

18 
10 

64 

7,498 
47 

12.50 

12.00 
13.00 

1,440 

176,000 
600 

342.50 

.'flly. 

The  Netherlands 

280.00 
158.00 



780.50 

1 

Ol.IN    E.    Teagtk, 
C\airfnay»,  Committee  on  Yetervnt'  Affairs. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  claiise  2  of  nile  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

614.  A  letter  from  the  CkjmptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  landing 
gears  purchased  from  Menasco  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Burbank,  Calif.,  by  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  prime  contractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

616.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  44th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1958;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

616.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  September  17-19,  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

617.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  contracts 
for  the  leasing  of  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration";  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUowt,: 

Mr.  FRIEDEli:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, i^ouse  Resolution  106.  Reso- 
lution to  profide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies  a6d  investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  105;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  45).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  114.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  expenses  of  conducting 
studies  and  investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  113:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  46).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  143.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  necessary  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  47) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIKDFL :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlblstratien.  House  Resolution  146.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  investigations  authorized  by  House  Reso- 
lution 130;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
48) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  148.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  expenses  incurred 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  147;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  49).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  160.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
of  the  select  committee  created  by  House 
Resolution  51;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
50).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  158.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  employment  of  one 
additional  laborer,  Office  of  the  Postmaster 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  without 
Amendment  (Rept.  No.  51).  Ordered  to  b« 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  64. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 


ing of  additional  copies  of  House  Document 
No.  234,  84th  Congreaa.  entitled  "The  Prayer 
Room  In  the  U.S.  Capitol";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  62).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  75. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  committee  print 
entitled  "Title  38,  United  States  Code.  Vet- 
erans' Benefits";  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  53).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  48.  Resolution 
to  print  addltlon.Tl  copies  of  "Washington's 
Farewell  Address";  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  54).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  96.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  sfafr  report  entitled  "Space 
Handbook:  Astronautics  and  Va  Applica- 
tions"; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  55). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  96.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  staff  report  entitled  "Summary 
of  Hearings";  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
56).     Ordered   to  be   printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  97.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  st3fr  report  entitled  "The  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  and  Space  Research"; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  67) .  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  98.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  staff  report  and  bibliography  en- 
titled "Survey  of  Space  Law";  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  58).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  145.  Resolution 
authorizing  additional  copies  for  use  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  committee  print  entitled  "Present  Rela- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
American  Indian";  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  59).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5. 
Conctirrent  resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  a  committee  print  entitled  "Brief- 
ing on  the  Investment  Act";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  60).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 198.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming  as  cit- 
izen regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  61).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  KEOGH:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10.  A  bill  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by 
self-employed  individuals;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  64).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  147.  A  bill  to  suspend  tem- 
porarily the  tax  on  the  processing  of  palm 
oil,  palm-kernel  oil,  and  fatty  acids,  salts, 
and  combinations  or  mixtures  thereof;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  66).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  313.  A  bill  to  provide  that 
certain  State  agreements  under  section  218 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be  modified 
to  secure  coverage  for  nonprofessional  school 
district  employees  without  regard  to  the 
existing  limitations  upon  the  time  within 
which  such  a  modification  may  be  made; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  66) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration.    H.R.    519.     A   bill    to   revise    the 


laws  relating  to  depository  libraries;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  67).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  8tat« 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  2411.  A  bill  to  amend  para- 
graph 1629  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  free  Importation  of  tourist 
literature;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
68).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  3323.  A  bill  to  establish  a  peace- 
time limitation  on  the  number  of  lieutenant 
generals  In  the  Marine  Corps;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  69).  Referred  to  tha 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  MIILS:  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
H.R.  3681.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  chapel  bells  imported  for 
the  use  of  the  Abelard  Reynolds  School  No. 
42.  Rochester,  NY.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  70).  Referred  to  the  Commltte* 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tb* 
Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  4413.  A  bill  to  provide  improved 
opportunity  for  promotion  for  certain  officers 
In  the  naval  service,  and  for  x>Uier  purpoeee; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  71).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th« 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  2909.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
maintenance  and  travel  expenses  of  Judges; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  72).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houa* 
on   the  State  of  the  Union. 


RFPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  3412.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  Robert  Wesley  Colglazier.  Jr.. 
as  permanent  brigadier  general  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
62 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  3413.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  Philip  Ferdinand  Lindeman  as 
permanent  colonel  of  the  Regular  Army; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  63).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

r^ 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.R.  4897.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

H.R.  4898.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  land- 
tenure  patterns  on  the  Fort  Belkn.tp  Reser- 
vation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4899.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  In  trust  for  Indian  tribe* 
on  the  Fort  Belknnp  Reservation,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  such  lands  shall  become  part  of 
such  reservation;  to  the  Committee  on  Infe- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4900.  A  bill  to  provl(fe  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  Pacific  Northwest  account,  and  for  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Oommltte*  on  Interior  wul 
Insular  Aflaln. 

ByMr.  BAILVT: 
H.R.  4901.  A  bill  to  enoourmge  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conMrvation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
develoi^ent  by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Intarlor  and 
Insular  Alfalra. 

By  Mr.  BAUMHART: 
H.R.  4902.  A  bill  declaring  the  inundation 
of  property  because  of,  or  afgravated  by, 
wind,  waves,  or  tidal  effects  on  the  Great 
Lakes  to  be  properly  within  the  flood-control 
activities  of  the  FMeral  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4903.  A  bm  to  protect  the  rtght  of  the 
blind  to  self-ezpresslon  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  CSommlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BSCKWORTH: 
HJi.  4904.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  certain  State  agreements  under  sec- 
tion 218  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be 
modified  to  secure  coverage  for  nonprofes- 
sional school  district  employees;  to  the  C<»n- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  lieans. 

By  Mr.  BSNmETT  of  Michigan: 
B Jt.  40OS.  A  bUl  to  grant  a  pension  of  flOO 
per  month  to  all  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  who  are  80  yean  of  age; 
to  the  Gommlttae  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HH.  4906.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimination 
because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  employment 
of  persons  by  Government  contractors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4907.  A  bill  to  esUblish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditbms  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment In  certain  economlcaUy  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Oommittce  on  Banking 
and  Ctirrency. 

ByMr.BOYKIN: 
HJl.490e.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  tor  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Sy  Mr.  BBOCK: 
HJt.  4C09.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  in 
order  to  permit  certain  payments  made  un- 
der such  acts  to  be  made  in  grain  with  a 
10-percent  bonus  in  lieu  of  cash.  If  the  pro- 
ducer elects  the  payment  in  grain  from 
stocks  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H  Jl.  4910.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  provide  for  t>ank-erosion  con- 
trol along  the  Missouri  River  below  Oavlns 
Point  Dam  between  Yankton,  8.  Dak.,  and 
Ponca.  Nebr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
HJA.  4911.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  additional 
basic  research;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

HJt.  4912.  A  biU  to  authorlBe  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  develop  food  suppUea 
for  extended  space  travel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

BJt.  4913.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  19U  to  author- 
ise the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  lease  buUdlngs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  its  use;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautloa. 

By  Mr.  BROTRILL: 
H.R.  4014.  A  bill  to  amend  tha  OlvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increaa*  from  S  to  2Vi 
percent  the  ratlrament  multiplication  factor 
used  in  computing  annuities  of  eartaln  em- 
[>loye*s  engaged  In  haiardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and  ClvU  Barvloa. 

By  Mr.  BTRNI  of  Pennsylvania: 
Bit.  4016.  A  bill  to  extend  by  6  months  tha 
period  for  whieh  additional  benefits  may  be 
paid  under  the  Temporary  Unsmployment 


Compensation  Act  of  1058;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

BJt.  4916.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment lns\irance  program,  and  for  other  pxu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

B.R.  4917.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 

BJt.  4918.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJt.  4919.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign^i 
conunerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

B.R.  4920.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1461 
and  1462  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  increase  the  penalties  for  offenses  involv- 
ing the  dissemination  of  obscene  matter;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  MT.^INOEIX: 

BJl.  4921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  order  to  permit  super- 
visors to  be  considered  as  employees  tmder 
the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
ptirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

BJl.  4922.  A  bill   to  amend   the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fect of  State  laws  on  union  shop  agreements; 
to  the  Committee  on  education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  DIXON: 

B.R.  4923.  A  bill  to  maintain  the  domestic 
cobalt  industry  by  increasing  certain  rates  of 
duty  and  thereby  decrease  the  dependence  of 
the  United  States  on  foreign  soiu-ces  for  vhis 
vital  strategic  and  critical  metal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  EVINS: 

B.  R.  4924.  A  biU  to  amend  title  88  of  Uie 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  1-year  period 
during  which  certain  veterans  may  be  grant- 
ed national  •  service  life  innvance;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veter&ns'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

B.R.  4925.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  sick 
leave  benefits  for  pxistal  field  service  em- 
ployees who  are  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FLYNN: 

B.R.  4926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  8e- 
ciurlty  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  as  to  provide  insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hospital,  nxirslng  home,  and  siugical  serv- 
ice for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FULTON: 

BJl.  4927.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 

B.R.4928.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Bealth  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
slUpped  in  interstata  commerce,  without 
unduly  burdening  such  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


ByMr.  KASBM: 

HJl.  4929.  A  bUl  to  allow  the  Importation 
free  of  duty  of  certain  stainad  glass  windows 
for  use  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Whlttler, 
Calif.:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  KNOX: 

HJl.  4930.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1231. 
272,  and  631  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  with  reepept 'to  iron  ore  royalties; 
to  the  C<Hnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

HJl.  4931.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amend- 
ing section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANE  (by  request) : 

H.R.4932.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  a  pension  of  $100  per  month  to 
World  War  I  veterans  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  60  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  w 
By  Mr.  McGINLEY: 

HJl.  4933.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
provirions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 

HJt.  4934.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  by  requiring 
that  corporations,  in  industries  so  heavily 
concentrated  that  monopoly  or  the  threat  of 
monopoly  is  present,  file  advance  notice  and 
make  public  justification  before  effectuating 
price  increases:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.4335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RallKMd 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  piu^Kieee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

BJl.  4936.  A  bill  to  npettl  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  eommxinlcatlon  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and~ 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Washington: 

HJl.  4937.  A  biU  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of  the  ^Tariff  Act  of  1930,  a* 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  4938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  19S8  to  make  permanent 
the  definition  of  "peanuts"  which  is  now  in 
effect  on  a  tem}x>rary  basis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agricultiue. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MUXEB: 

BJt.  4939.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  first 
landing  of  an  airplane  on  board  a  ship,  by 
Eugene  B.  Ely  at  San  Francisco  in  1911;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  OOloe  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

HJl.  4940.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
conunerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  860  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other ,  purpoMs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

BJl.  4941.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  687 
by  permitting  the  withholding  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  wages  of  employees 
of  certain  taxes  imposed  by  municipalltlea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  lissns. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  Mew  Mexico: 

BR. 4942.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4631 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  tax  upon  imports  of  pe- 
trolemn  and  petroleum  productst  to  provide 
that  such  additional  taxes  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  highway  trust  fund:  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

BJl.  4948  A  bill  to  amand  saotlon  4821 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
provide  an  additional  tax  upon  imports  of 
petroletun  and  petroleum  products;  to  pro- 
vide that  such  additional  taxes  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  highway  trust  fund;  and  for 
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other  purpoMs;  to  tlie  ConunlttM  on  Ways 
and  ICaaxia. 

Hit.  4044.  A  bUl  to  MtabUah  a  Federal  pol- 
icy concerning  the  termination,  limitation* 
or  establlahment  of  business- type  operations 
of  the  Oovemment  which  may  be  conducted 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
OoTemment  Operations. 
By  Ux.  PELLT: 
H.R.  4946.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  granting 
of  free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  of 
employees  of  the  VS.  Oovernment  by  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  engaged  In  foreign 
commerce  and  In  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Its  Territories  and  posses- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Plsherles. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
B H.  4»48.  A  blU  to  esUblUh  penalties  for 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  without  a  valid 
motor  vehicle  operator's  license,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  register  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  In  which  shall  be  listed  the  names 
of  persons  refused  a  motor  vehicle  operator's 
license  or  who  have  had  such  licenses  re- 
voked; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOOSEVELT: 
H  Jl.  4847.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  farm  enter- 
prises, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  imd  Labor. 

HJl.  4948.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  hired  farm  labor  employed 
by  large  farm  enterprises,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
H.R.  4949.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind   to   self-expression   through   organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
R.R.  4950.  A   blU   to  regulate   the   foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section   860  of   the   Tariff   Act   of    1930.    as 
amended,   and   for  other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  T0LLEF80N : 
H.R.  4961.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
stock  of  a  small  business  corporation  which 
Is  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife  to  be  treated 
as  owned  by  a  single  shareholder  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  number  of  shareholders 
of  such  corporation;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bfr.  ULLMAN: 
HJl.  4952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  author- 
iBlng  the  Crooked  River  Federal  reclamation 
project.    Oregon,    In    order   to    increase    the 
capacity  of  certain  project  features  for  future 
Irrigation  of  additional  lands;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Bdr.  UTT: 
H.R.  4963.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  padd  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4964.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  of 
the  claims  of  certain  former  owners  of  prop- 
erty vested  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  4955.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  period 
during  which  certain  veterans  may  be 
granted  national  service  life  Insurance;  to 
t'.i^  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  4956.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2385 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  deffne  the 
term  "organise"  as  used  In  that  section;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.4957.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  i»ovlde  for 
tae  admission  of  certain  evidence,  and  for 


other  purposes:   to  the  Comn^ttM  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJt.  4968.  A  blU  to  amend  section  2364  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  in  reference 
to  applications  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by 
persons  In  custody  pursuant  to  the  Judgment 
of  a  State  court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  Jt.  4959.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  Inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  4960.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  permit  national  banks 
to  count  their  vault  cash  as  part  of  their 
required  reserves;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4981.  A  bill  to  amend  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
which  a  national  bank  may  Invest  in  short- 
term  residential  and  farm  construction 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  4962.  A  bill  to  provide  that  cumula- 
tive voting  of  Fhares  of  stock  in  the  election 
of  national  bank  directors  shall  be  permitted 
only  If  authorized  in  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  BOGGS: 
R.J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  reserving  to  the  States  exclu- 
sive control  over  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  parlia- 
mentary conferences   with    Canada;    to   the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHERER: 
H  J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of     the 
United   States   relative   to   equal    rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.J.  Res.  2C3.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BOOaS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M'"snii 
By  Mr  MILLS : 
H.  Res.  182.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  relating  to  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  li«r.  FORAND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  memorializing  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  construction  of  a 
breakwater  acroes  the  northern  approaches  to 
Coddington  Cove  in  Newport,  R.I.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  PF08T:  Memorial  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  Legislature  memorializing  Congress  to 
approve  legislation  to  bring  about  the  early 
establishment  of  a  sound'dollar  based  on  a 
modem  gold  standard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  Clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BOYLE: 
HH.  4963.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Styllanos 
Paparlzos;    to    the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ByMr.  BRAT: 
H.R.  4964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Betty 
L.  Fonk;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas: 
BR.  4965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pioneer 
Air  Lines,  Inc.;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BUCKLEY: 
HR.  4966.  A    bill   for   the   relief  of   Anna 
Maria  Rossomondo;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CCLUER: 
H  R.  4967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dragutln 
Horvat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
HA  4068.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Anna 
Paganopoulou    Barbatsuly    and    Haralampos 
Barbauuly;  to  the  Commlttse  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H  R  4969.  A  bifffor  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Carlyle  Munroe;   to  the  Commlttes  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.HOLTZMAN: 
HR  4970.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Haralam- 
bos  Groutas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
Hit.  4971.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruby 
B.  Simms;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H  R  4972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Art halouta 
Slmeonlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  4973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
M  A.  de  Cuevaa  Faure;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4974.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Santinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  4975.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  E:eanor 
Mary  Hinder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HR.  4976.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Sylvlsna    Clca;    to    the    Committee   on    ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H  R  4977    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  L. 

Teixelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena  A. 

Bartolome.  a  minor;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHCK3ES  of  Arlaona: 
H.R  4979.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tee  Tou 
Gee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROONET: 
H  R  4980    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Una 
Bohl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlna  and 
Henek  Sznalder;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SCHERER: 
HR  4982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allison 
Lee  Hudson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl  4S83  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte 
Van  Nooljen;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

ByMr  TABER: 

H.R.  4984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ConeUnzo 
Manes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

87.  By  Mr.  RABAUT:  PetlUon  of  the 
Detroit  Common  Council  for  consideration 
of  its  resoluUon  protesting  the  amendments 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  weU  as  any  attempt 
to  avoid  public  hearings  on  the  merlU  of 
such  amendmenU;  to  the  Conunittee  oo 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

88.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Clifford 
Crall.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  relaUve  to  requesting 
an  InvestlgaUon  of  Hon.  Michael  V.  DlSalls. 
Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Ohio;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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Tax  Act 
of  1959 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  A.  KNOX 

or  mcHiOAN 
□f  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATTVES 

Tuuday,  February  Zi,  1959 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  legislation  known  as 
the  Life  Insurance  Company  Income  Tax 
Act  of  1959. 

Since  1921  this  area  of  taxation  has 
posed  a  most  dlfBcult  and  perplexing 
problem.  It  Is  therefore  appropriate  for 
me  to  compliment  my  committee  chair- 
man and  each  fellow  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  labored  so  diligently  and 
with  such  efficiency  to  prepare  this  legis- 
lation for  consideration. 

The  insurance  company  of  today  is  not 
the  simple  protective  agency  of  yester- 
day, but  rather  today  it  serves  its  policy- 
holders as  bank  and  protection  agency. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  savings 
operation  has  beccxne  so  intertwined 
with  the  pure  Insurance  function  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  who  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  investment  Income.  The 
problem  of  taxing  the  company's  income 
and  not  the  income  necessary  to  meet 
long-range  contingencies  and  commit- 
ments is  difficult  of  solution. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation 
takes  the  most  practical  and  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  No  longer  will 
this  industry  be  taxed  by  means  of  a  fic- 
titious formula  that  taxes  investment 
income  of  a  company  even  though  that 
company  sustained  a  net  loss  on  its  year's 
operation. 

This  bill.  HJl.  4245,  departs  from  the 
present  Inequitable  system  by  Including 
the  various  types  of  income  in  the  tax 
base.  The  underwriting  gains,  which 
were  previously  untaxed  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  tax  base  along  with  the  free 
Investment  income  and  with  capital 
gains. 

Although  I  concur  generally  with  the 
approach  this  legislation  takes  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  it  was  with  scnne 
hesitancy  that  I  voted  afBrmatively.  I 
question  whether  there  has  been  siiffl- 
cient  consideration  given  to  what  the 
economic  impact  will  be  under  circum- 
stances of  retroactively  Imposing  such  a 
substantial  tax  increase  on  this  industry. 
We  must  be  certain  that  this  legislation 
will  not  result  in  such  a  burden  as  to  dis- 
courage saving  through  the  purchase  of 
life  insurance.  It  is  essential  to  the  fu- 
ture economic  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try that  our  people  are  encouraged  to 
provide  for  their  own  future  security. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  insur- 
ance Industry  Is  heavily  taxed  at  the 
State  level  and  the  cumulative  burden  of 


an  taxes  must  be  weighed  in  considering 
the  appropriateness  of  a  particular  tax. 
It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  felt 
eompelled  to  express  my  views  on  the 
possible  ramifications  of  this  bill.  I  am 
confident  that  during  the  legislation's 
further  study  in  the  Congress  careful 
consideration  will  be  given  to  these  eco- 
nomic factors. 


The  Federal  Badfct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILUS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESSISTTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  February  24. 1959 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple know  more  about  a  balanced  budget 
and  deficit  financing  than  we  give  them 
credit  for.  They  know  that  from  per- 
sonal experience.  For  example,  they 
know  that  when  they  live  within  their 
means,  they  are  operating  on  a  balanced 
budget.  They  know  that  when  they 
spend  more  than  they  make,  they  are 
going  into  debt,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  deficit  financing.  There  are  a 
few  of  them  who  do  not  care  one  way 
or  another,  but  most  of  them  do.  They 
know  that  their  habits  should  not  be 
more  costly  than  their  own  purse  can 
buy.  And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  they 
expect  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  find  a  way  not  to  spend  more  money 
than  the  Government  takes  in.  We  will 
be  hearing  more  and  more  about  this 
subject,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  am  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
right  now. 

But  first  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  name  calling.  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  views  without  re- 
gard to  conservative,  liberal.  Democratic, 
Republican,  or  any  other  kind  of  partisan 
politics. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  serious  threat 
to  our  economy  is  inflation.  Deficit 
spending  breeds  inflation  and  inflation 
in  turn  reduces  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
In  his  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Carlyle  once  said,  "You  cannot 
quench  fire  with  oil.  Tou  must  choke  a 
deficit  or  else  it  will  swallow  you."  In 
short.  I  believe  in  and  have  made  it  a 
practice  in  my  own  way  to  vote  against 
deficit  spending  and  for  a  balanced 
budget.  In  fact.  I  believe  we  should  try 
to  go  one  step  further.  We  should  strive 
to  spend  less  than  we  take  in  and  apply 
the  differaice  against  the  public  debt. 
because  I,  frankly,  do  not  see  how  we  can 
h(we  to  have  a  general  tax  reduction 
until  that  is  done.  If  we  cannot  do  it 
now.  how  can  we  expect  to  do  it  in  case 
of  a  more  serious  n^itional  emergency. 

Now.  in  Government  as  in  business,  a 
budget  is  composed  of  two  ptLits,  the  in- 


come and  the  outgo.  When  the  one  Is 
equal  to  the  other,  then  the  budget  is  in 
balance.  But  when  the  proposed  ex- 
penditures exceed  the  anticipated  reve- 
nues, then  the  budget  Is  out  of  balance. 
We  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
and  in  this  situation,  in  order  to  bring 
it  back  into  balance,  we  must  either  re- 
duce the  expenditures  or  Increase  the 
taxes.  That  Is  exactly  the  position  the 
President  found  himself  in  when  he  re- 
ceived the  estimate  of  income  and  ex- 
penses  from  the  Budget  Bureau.  In 
other  words,  the  Budget  Bureau  esti- 
mated the  outgo  to  be  more  than  the  in- 
come under  all  existing  taxes,  and  they 
had  to  either  trim  down  the  expenses 
some  more  or  propose  new  taxes.  They 
chose  to  recommend  new  taxes.  That  is 
the  hitch. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  President's 
budget  itself.  We  call  it  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960,  but  it  actually  cov- 
ers the  period  from  July  1.  1959.  to  June 
30. 1960.  It  is  a  very  complex  document, 
containing  over  1.000  pages  and  weighing 
over  10  poimds.  It  provides  for  the  op- 
eration and  services  of  every  branch  of 
the  Government  in  every  congressional 
district  and  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. We  refer  to  it  as  the  President's 
budget  because  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  whoever 
he  may  be,  directs  the  policy  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  has  the  right  on  a 
broad  scale  to  reduce  or  increase  the  ex- 
penditures of  this  or  that  department  or 
function  of  our  Government.  We  all 
know,  however,  that  the  President  him- 
self does  not  and  cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
pected to  prepare  his  budget.  The  job 
is  done  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  is  the  right  arm  of  the  President. 
It  is  a  big  job,  indeed,  and  a  year  round 
checking  and  bookkeeping  operation. 
Every  single  item  of  Tpraposed  expendi- 
ture, and  each  and  all  demands  made 
upon  our  Government  must  be  weighed 
and  considered,  approved,  increased, 
shaved  down  or  disapproved.  They  can- 
not possibly  please  everyone.  In  the  end, 
some  people  feel  that  the  proposed  ex- 
penditures are  too  low,  while  others,  with 
equal  sincerity,  believe  that  they  are  too 
high;  some  people,  or  some  sections  in 
the  country,  are  glad,  some  are  half- 
pleased,  some  are  displeased,  and  still 
others  are  downright  mad.  As  I  said,  a 
few  people  just  do  not  care,  but  most  of 
them  are  dead  serious  in  wanting  to 
know  at  least  one  thing:  does  it  balance? 
It  is  to  these  people  that  I  address  my- 
self. 

Well  then,  does  this  one  balance? 
The  answer  is  "Yes,"  provided  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  correctly  estimated  the  ex- 
penses at  $77  billion;  and  provided  they 
have  correctly  estimated  the  revenues, 
under  all  existing  taxes,  at  $76  billion, 
and  provided  further  that  Congress 
adopts  their  recommendations  and  Im- 
poses $1  billion  of  new  taxes  to  make  up 
the  difference.  In  order  to  make  my 
points  clearer,  I  speak  in  round  figures 
throughout. 
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I  want  to  be  more  specific.  After 
screening  the  demands  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  Includ- 
ing requirements  for  public  improve- 
ments, flood  control,  navigation,  high- 
wasrs.  public  housing,  veterans,  welfare 
and  social  security,  agriculture,  postal 
ssrvlces.  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  manifold  other  f\mctions  of  our 
Government,  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  the  staggering  cost  of  cur  na- 
tional defense,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
estimated  that  the  expenditures  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  which  actually  covers 
the  period  from  July  1,  1959,  to  June  30, 
1960.  will  amount  to  about  $77  billion. 
So  much  for  the  outgo. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  estimated  in- 
camR  for  the  same  period.  July  1, 1959,  to 
June  30. 1960. 

For  the  information  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  others,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Federal  Budget  in  Brief."  According  to 
this  pamphlet,  the  income  of  our  Gov- 
ernment from  all  sources  and  under  all 
existing  taxes  for  the  fiscal  years  1957. 
1958,  and  1959  was  as  fellows: 

Income 
Fiscal  year:  [in  bUlions) 

1957  (July  1.  1956.  to  June  30.  1957) ._     $71 

1958  (July  1.  1957,  to  June  30.  1938) ._       69 

1959  (July  1.  1958,  to  June  30.  1959) ._       68 

Mr.   Speaker,   it  is   perfectly   obvious 
that  if  the  business  trend  in  the  last  3 
fiscal  years  should  continue,  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal 
jrear.  amounting  to  $77  biUfon.  would  far 
/exceed  the  income.    And  if  that  should 
happen,  the  proposed  budget  of  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  way  out  of  balance.    But 
in  the  pamphlet  I  refer  to.  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  states  that  "with  continued 
vigorous  economic  recovery"  the  reve- 
nues during  next  fiscal  year  will  amount 
to    about    $76    billion.      Now    the    Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  been  operating  as 
an  agency  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  for  a  very  long  time. 
And    I    respect    their    expert    opinion. 
They  certainly  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion than  I  am  to  make  an   educated 
guess  about  anticipated  revenues.    I  am 
sure   that   they   would   not   deliberately 
mislead  Congress.    In  fact,  it  has  been 
their  practice  to  stay  on  the  conservative 
side  over  the  years.    I  know  they  are  sin- 
cere, and  I  hope  they  are  right.    Never- 
theless, their  estimate  of  income  is  cer- 
tainly based  on  an  optimistic  business 
outlook,  and  that  is  why  I  said  that  the 
budget,  as  presented,  is  in  balance,  "pro- 
vided they  have  correctly  estimated  the 
revenues." 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  estimates 
are  correct  and  that  the  income  from 
all  sources  and  under  all  existing  taxes 
will  turn  out  to  be  $76  billion  against 
their  estimated  expenditures  of  about 
$77  billion.  At  this  point  the  budget  is 
still  out  of  balance,  and.  as  I  previously 
indicated,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  bal- 
ance, the  President  and  his  advisers 
had  to  either  recommend  trimming  down 
the  estimated  expenses  or  increasing  the 
revenue*  somehow  to  the  tune  of  about 
$1  billion.  Do  you  realize  what  $1  billion 
Ifi'nnH*:,,™*  illustrate.  If  you  placed 
$1,000  bills  one  on  top  of  the  other,  the 


stack  would  be  as  high  or  higher  than  the 
Washington  Monument.  Or  put  it  this 
way.  Using  round  figures  again,  only 
about  1  billion  minutes  have  gone  by 
since  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Take  up  your  pencil  and  figure  it  for 
yourself. 

In  any  event,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  income  and  the 
outgo,  whatever  that  exact  fliure  might 
be.  the  President  wants  Congress  to 
make  seven  new  tax  adjustments. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  still  smell  the  same.  In 
plain  language,  they  want  Congress  to 
impose  a  brand  new  tax  on  jet  fuel,  ra.se 
the  general  gasoline  tax.  raise  the  postal 
rates,  raise  the  income  tax  of  life  insur- 
ance companies,  raise  the  taxes  on  coop- 
eratives, and  reduce  or  juggle  the  27 '2- 
percent  depletion  allowance,  which  is  an- 
other name  for  raising  the  taxes  on  in- 
come derived  from  oil  and  gas.  They 
also  suggest  an  adjustment  of  other 
fees  and  charges  so  that  persons  receiv- 
ing special  services  will  more  nearly  pay 
the  cost  of  those  services.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  this  par- 
ticular item.  I  might  be  able  to  go  along 
with  the  general  idea,  but  I  will  want 
more  information  about  it.  In  fact,  all 
the  proposals  have  been  made  in  such 
very  gensral  terms  that  we  will  not  know 
what  each  one  means  in  dollars  and 
cents  until  the  administration  bills  are 
actually  introduced. 

I  recognize  that  certain  tax  injustices 
have  developed  over  the  years  and  I  be- 
lieve tii:it  this  should  properly  be  the 
subject  of  a  broad  study  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  but  I  doubt 
that  this  can  be  done  overnight,  so  to 
speak.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  if 
and  as  they  make  recommendations,  I 
will  most  certainly  consider  them. 

And  I  want  to  say  that  I.  for  one. 
applaud  the  President's  determination  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  am  for  it  because 
I  firmly  believe  in  fiscal  integrity.  In 
short,  I  agree  with  the  President  on  the 
necessity  for  a  balanced  budget  but  I 
disagree  with  him  on  hi-s  way  of  achiev- 
ing it.  He  recommends  that  we  do  it 
by  first  increasing  taxes,  while  I  think 
we  should  first  try  to  do  it  by  reducing 
certain  expenditures. 

My  policy  will  be  this.  I  will  study 
each  item  of  expenditure  and  each  item 
of  appropriation  as  they  are  presented 
on  the  floor  for  debate.  I  realize  full 
well  that  different  people  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  or  in  any  other  given 
area  for  that  matter,  have  different  ideas 
about  where  to  cut  and  we  have  to  try 
to  reflect  the  views  of  the  majority. 
Even  that  becomes  a  difficult  task  at 
times,  but  we  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can  under  the  circumstances  existing 
when  we  cast  our  votes. 

But  when  all  my  votes  for  expendi- 
tures are  laid  side  by  side  with  those 
for  appropriations,  they  will  spell  out  a 
balanced  budget.  In  oth«!r  words.  I  will 
not  personally  vote  to  spend  more  than 
we  take  in.  And  I  think  that,  at  least. 
U  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  I 
represent.  Just  to  give  one  example, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  people  of  mydis- 
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trict  would  prefer  for  mc  to  vote  to  cut 
down  on  foreign  aid  rather  than  to  vote 
for  an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax.  As 
a  fliatter  of  fact,  I  have  always  voted 
against  all  foreign  aid.  The  President's 
budget  call?  for  almost  $1  billion  for  for- 
eign aid.  If  we  should  eliminate  this 
one  item  in  toto,  as  I  will  vote  to  do,  or 
if  we  even  cut  it  in  half,  the  budget 
would  not  only  be  in  balance,  without 
now  taxes,  but  there  would  be  enough 
^IgXt  to  boot  to  apply  a  sizable  sum 
agairist  the  national  debt. 


The  Cotton  Textfe  Indnttry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  COFFIN 

or    MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB3ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  February  24, 1959 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  come  from  areas  relying  on  the 
cotton  textile  industry  are  accusf^med 
to  two  lines  of  reasoning:  First,  the  in- 
dustry is  ailing  and  going  downhill;  and. 
second,  measures  seeking  to  assist  the 
industry  involve  subsidies  or  other  types 
of  governmental  assistance  and  should 
therefore  be  avoided. 

Both  statements  ignore  one  vital  phe- 
nomenon which  affects  no  other  industry 
in  so  great  a  degree  as  cotton  textiles.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  industry  where 
our  Government  follows  a  i)olicy  of  pay- 
ing about  one-fourth  of  the  price  or  cot- 
ton going  to  an  overseas  manufacturer. 
Indeed,  what  the  Government  is  actually 
doing  Is  giving  an  overseas  manufacturer 
a  free  bale  of  cotton  for  every  three  he 
buys.  Think  what  our  own  manufac- 
turers could  do  if  one  bale  in  four  were 
free.  As  It  is.  however,  not  only  must 
they  pay  the  full  price  for  all  bales,  but 
they  have  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  know- 
ins  that  their  taxes  have  helped  pay  for 
that  extra  fourth  bale  that  is  given  to 
their  competitors. 

The  recent  news  of  an  Increase  in  the 
cotton  export  subsidy  ran  through  all  the 
cotton  mills  north  and  south  like  a 
wintry  breeze.  It  was  almost  unbeliev- 
able that,  at  a  time  when  the  ConTreas 
has  been  working  toward  a  le.ssening  of 
this  differential,  the  official  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
served  to  aggravate  the  situation,  thus 
putting  our  domestic  manufacturers  at 
a  greater  disadvantage  in  competing 
with  foreign  manufacturers  and  con- 
tributing to  unrest  In  cotton  growing 
areas  in  other  nations  by  further  de- 
pressing the  world  market  price. 

On  February  4.  1959,  the  SecrcUry  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  It  will  pay  a 
subsidy  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  cotton 
exports  during  the  crop  year  beginning 
August  1.  1959.  This  Is  1.5  cents  per 
pound  more  than  the  export  subsidy 
which  the  Department  has  been  paying 
this  year. 

Under  the  program  we  will  be  furnish- 
ing foreign  cotton  mills  with  U.S.  cotton 
at  a  price  of  23.5  cents,  while  our  own 
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manufacturers  will  be  paying  81  Jt  cents 
a  poimd  for  the  same  cotton.  This  will 
mean  a  34-percent  difFerential  in  raw 
material  costs,  to  the  detriment  of  Amer- 
ican mills. 

In  announcing  the  projected  price 
drop  on  export  cotton,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  served  notice  on  foreign  buy- 
ers that  by  holding  off  on  purchases  of 
U.S.  cotton  until  after  August  1.  great 
savings  could  be  realized.  This  reduces 
our  exports  and  contributes  further  to 
cotton  surpluses.  It  hurts  the  fanner, 
the  exporter,  and  the  manufacturer. 
Unless  the  administration  is  willing  to 
modify  its  approach  to  this  problem. 
Congress  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
adopt  legislation  which  will  effectively 
protect  domestic  manufacturers  in  the 
pricing  of  domestic  cotton. 


It  It  EtU  To  Owa  a  Large  Farm? 


EXTENSKW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANCAS 

m  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRE3KNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24. 1959 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  prop- 
agandists are  busy  in  an  effort  to  build 
up  resentment  against  a  farmer  because 
he  owns  or  operates  a  sizable  acreage. 
These  people  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  a  large  operation  \b  wicked  and  evil 
since  such  farmers  allegedly  recelye  the 
major  part  of  Government  benefits. 

If  that  argument  were  valid  It  could 
Just  as  well  be  argued  that  the  farm 
programs  are  Just  a  dole  or  handout  to 
farmers  irrespective  of  the  size  of  this 
(Mirticipation  by  them. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lloyd  Godley.  of  Osceola.  Ark.,  on 
this  subject.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
is  a  farmer,  general  manager  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi County  (Ark.)  Production  Credit 
Association,  and  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most agricultural  leaders.  His  letter  is 
recommended  reading. 

I  am  attaching  also  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Oodley's  letter: 

OscBOLA.  AtK.,  February  11, 1959. 
Hon.  B.  C.  "TOOK"  Gathiwos, 
House  of  Repretentativea. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  "Took":  Why  is  there  such  a  per- 
sistent drive  to  sway  public  opinion  on  our 
farm  problems  by  condemning  larger  than 
family -»lae  farming  operations? 

It  l8  distressing  that  some  of  oiir  stancheat 
friends  seem  to  have  succumbed  to  the  idea 
that  bigness  In  agriculture  Is  evil.  They  say 
that  big  farmers  get  most  of  the  price  sup- 
port money,  but  Ignore  the  fact  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  fanners  grow  80  percent  of  the 
crops. 

Parmera.  large  or  small,  do  not  generally 
approre  of  dlserlmlnatlon  because  of  the  stae 
of  a  farming  operation.  They  feel  that  we 
vhould  bare  a  sound  farm  economic  program, 
not  a  farm  relief  program. 

Most  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
Nation  has  been  made  great  becsuse  of  every 
man's  prlTUege  of  becoming  as  big  as  hU 
energy,  Inellnatlon.  and  Ingenuity  wUl  per- 
mit. They  do  not  believe  that  the  farmer 
should  be  singled  out  by  his  Oovamment  as 


being  <m»  entitled  to  lass  consideration  than 
those  of  other  economic  groups. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  typical 
so-called  family-type  farmer  and  here  Is 
what  he  said.  "My  son  likes  farming  and  I 
would  like  to  send  him  to  an  agrlciQtTiral 
eoUege  for  a  degree  in  agriculttire.  He  and  I 
have  talked  It  over  and  we  have  Jvist  about 
decided  that  It  may  be  wiser  for  him  or  any 
other  ambitious  farm  boy  to  prepare  for 
some  other  field.  Here  is  my  son's  thinking, 
and  I  agree  with  him,  the  Government  wiU 
in  the  years  to  come  limit  the  benefit  of  farm 
programs  to  smaU  operators.  In  that  case 
the  ambitious  farmer  who  wishes  to  fully 
apply  his  managerial  ability  will  be  mate- 
rially handicapped  by  Government  restric- 
tions relative  to  the  size  of  his  farming  opera- 
Uon." 

I  could  not  disagree  with  the  thinking  of 
this  father  and  son. 

Most  certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize 
those  very  fine  and  able  Ciongreflsmen  and 
Senators  who  are  devoted  to  the  caxise  of 
agrlcultiffe,  but  I  do  think  It  la  a  disservice 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture  when  farmers  are 
divided  as  to  the  size  of  their  operation  and 
when  one  group  Is  set  apart  as  deserving  of 
less  consideration  because  of  his  apparent 
success. 

This  farmer's  son  could  prepare  to  enter 
big  business,  big  industry,  or  big  labor  with- 
out fear  of  economic  restrictions  or  reprisals 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  he  would  be 
permitted  full  exercise  of  his  managerial  and 
executive  ability.  But.  not  so  In  agriculture 
If  limitations  become  law.  It  would  be  easy 
to  understand  If  this  were  the  enemies  of 
agriculture  advocaUng  this  policy,  not  the 
friends. 

Our  farm  leaders  who  have  Joined  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing programs  to  present  to  the  Congress  are 
constantly  haunted  by  the  fear  that  program 
benefits  will  be  limited  to  a  certain  size 
farming  operation. 

If  we  may  console  ourselves  by  the  fact 
that  no  compulfory  program  has  ever  had 
limitations  due  to  size  of  operation  then  we 
may  be  led  to  believe  that  none  ever  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  big  farmers  were 
exempt  from  allotment  compliance  we  would 
Indeed  be  burled  by  surplus. 

To  be  sure  we  farmers  have  much  unfair 
competition  but  It  doesn't  come  from  the 
legitimate  farmer.  It  comes  from  those  who 
make  their  money  In  some  other  business 
and  enter  farming  as  a  fascinating  hobby. 

If  there  can  be  any  legal  way.  this  type 
of  farming  should  be  eliminated  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  honest-to-goodness  farmers 
who  have  through  their  own  efforts  built  up 
a  large  farming  operation. 

No  Industrial  corporation  has  ever  had 
tariff  benefits  limited  because  of  the  size 
of  the  business,  nor  has  any  fast  tax  write- 
off or  any  other  subsidy  been  limited  to  in- 
dustry or  business  because  of  size — then  why 
discriminate  against  agriculture. 

What  we  need  Is  farm  legislation  that  will 
permit  agriculture  a  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tloiua  Income.  It  should  not  be  tied  In  with 
social  legislation. 

When  farm  people  have  a  stable  expanding 
income  conslstant  with  the  progress  of  the 
other  eegments  of  our  economy,  farmers  will 
set  and  maintain  their  own  social  pattern 
which  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  well- 
being  and  traditions  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  a  fact  that  small  farmers  have  made 
a  mighty  contribution  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  this  Nation,  but  they 
have  never  been  deprived  by  law  from  ex- 
panding to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability. 

They  should  never  be  so  handicapped. 

Many  farmers  believe  that  the  Issue  oi 
•Oimltatlons"  is  the  greatest  stumbling  block 
in  the  road  to  sound  and  permanent  farm 
legislation. 


I  am  writing  this  with  the  hope  that  a 
farmer's  viewpoint  may  be  of  value  to  you 
In  your  deliberation  on  this  vital  issue. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Llotd  Oodutt. 

FKBsnAKT  19.  1959. 

Mr.  LXXJTS  OODLCT, 

Osceola.  Ark. 

DBAS  Llotd:  Tour  letter  Is  greatly  appre- 
ciated and  so  clearly  depicts  the  vaUd  and 
sound  arguments  In  opposition  to  pasrment 
limitation  movements  which  have  grown  up 
In  recent  years.  I  have  in  my  file  an  earlier 
letter  from  you  on  this  subject  which  I  prize 
most  highly.  This  story  needs  to  be  told  and 
reiterated. 

It  Is  true  that  larger  farm  operators  receive 
the  greater  retiu-n  from  t>enefits  provided  by 
the  Government.  The  message  is  being  re- 
lated and  emphasized  as  If  such  a  person  Is 
a  culprit,  scoundrel,  or  grand  rascal.  His 
participation  In  these  programs  Is  greater 
since  his  contributions  In  volume  output  are 
larger.  It  Is  an  effort  to  poison  and  preju- 
dice the  minds  of  the  American  people  that 
the  large  fanner  should  be  made  smaller. 
That  theory — If  carried  to  Its  ultimate  end 
conclusion — would  mean  that  If  a  person  had 
saved  his  money  and  lived  frxigaUy  and  ac- 
quired new  holdings  from  time  to  time  he 
would  find  himself  confronted  with  a  mover 
ment  to  split  up  his  operations  among  his 
less  fortunate  brother  farmers.  That  type  of 
phlloeophy  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  princi- 
ples of  equality  of  opportunity  to  the  citi- 
zen. The  Incentive  of  the  Individual  should 
be  encouraged  under  our  system. 

Tou  are  right  when  you  say  that  no  effort 
Is  being  made  to  penalize  large  Industry. 
Subsidies  for  railroads  are  not  being  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  length  of  the  line  or  the 
amount  of  equipment  and  other  properties 
that  the  railroads  possess;  subsidies  to  the 
airlines  and  steamship  people  have  no  such 
limitations.  Past  tax  writeoffs  have  benefited 
all  size  operators.  Tour  letter  is  most  con- 
vincing, plausible,  and  InformaUve  upon  this 
subject;  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  writing 
me. 

With  personal  regards  and  best  wishes.  I 
am. 

Tours  sincerely, 

E.  C.  GATHiNoa. 


Railroad  Retiremeat  BeaefiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN 

or   SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEFKBSSSTATrwa 

Tuesday,  February  24. 1959 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
Several  of  the  major  features  of  this  bill 
include:  An  increase  in  retironent  and 
survivor  annuities  and  pensions  by  10 
percent;  an  increase  to  unemployment 
bmefits  rates,  and  an  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  periods  beyond  ttie  130 
days  allowed  by  present  laws;  and  a  re- 
duction from  65  to  62  In  the  age  at  which 
spouses  and  women  employees  may  re- 
ceive annuities  at  a  reduced  rate. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  has  been 
a  great  boon  to  the  railroad  people  of 
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this  country,  providing  well  deserved  se- 
curity in  the  years  after  they  have  left 
active  railroad  service.  However,  this 
legislation  is  now  in  need  of  amendment 
to  keep  it  in  tune  with  the  times. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  periods  of 
rising  prices  such  as  we  have  had  over 
the  past  few  years,  that  persons  on  fixed 
incomes  are  most  severely  hurt.  The  in- 
creases granted  to  retired  railroad  em- 
ployees have  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  provide  the 
necessary  liberalization  in  railroad  re- 
tirement provisions  and  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  alterations  in  the  financing  of 
these  benefits,  insure  the  continuance  of 
the  program  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 


their  genuine  and  patriotic  sentiments 
and  hope  for  the  realization  of  their 
goal. 


The  Jewish  MemorUl  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24, 1959 


EstoniaB  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    NZW    JXR5ET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24. 1959 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing their   entire  modern  history  Esto- 
nians have  enjoyed  national  independ- 
ence for  a  very  short  time,  for  only  two 
decades.     After  living  imder  the  mild 
sovereignty   of   th%^Swedes  during   the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  after  en- 
during the  oppressive  regime  of  the  Rus- 
sian czars  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
early  in   the  20th   they   attained   their 
freedom  and  national  independence  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
That  was  the  culmination  of  their  long 
struggles,  and  the  realization  of  their  na- 
tional   dream.      When    the    autocratic 
Russian  regime  was  shattered,  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1918.  established  the  Estonian 
Republic.     Thenceforth  in  the  midst  of 
hard  but  pleasant  work,  they  all  were 
happy   and   Joyful   in    their  homeland. 
And  all  seemed  to  be  going  well  for  about 
two  decades.    Then  the  evil  forces  of  the 
world  were  let  loose;  the  Second  World 
War  started,  and  the  Estonians,  with  a 
host  of  other  countries,  saw  the  doom  of 
their  independent  status  as  a  nation  and 
the  loss  of  freedom  as  individuals.     In 
1940  Estonia  was  overrun  by   the  Red 
Army  and  in  July  the  country  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then,  for  almost  two  decades, 
Estonians  have  been  suffering  under 
totalitarian  dictatorship,  and  have  been 
bearing  the  brunt  of  alien  philosophies 
imposed  uppn  them  by  godless  Commu- 
nists. In  this  indescribable  suffering  all 
seems  gloomy,  and  the  immediate  future 
does  not  look  bright.  But  these  coura- 
geous and  tougii  fighters  for  freedom. 
long  schooled  in  adversity,  cling  tena- 
ciously to  their  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
never  entertain  any  doubt  about  the 
victory  of  their  righteous  cause,  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence.  On 
this  41st  anniversary  celebration  of  their 
Independence  Day  we  can  heartily  echo 


Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  speak 
again  of  the  Jewish  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal— one  of  the  great  voluntary  health 
institutions  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
of  the  District  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  here. 

This  institution  will  observe  the  54th 
year  of  its  founding  at  a  dinner  to  be 
held  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel  on  Saturday  evening, 
April  4. 

This  event,  which  draws  the  outstand- 
ing citizens  from  the  great  metropolis 
of  New  York,  is  one  ofthe  high  points 
in  our  city's  community  life.  Men  and 
wcmen  who  have  demonstrated  their 
civil  leadership,  and  sense  of  philan- 
thropic responsibility,  overflow  the  din- 
ner to  mark  their  personal  tribute  to  a 
rare  hospital  institution.  I  say  rare, 
because  along  with  its  high  and  highly 
regarded  services  for  the  heahng  and 
health  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  area 
in  which  it  is  located,  Jewish  Memorial 
Hospital  is  noted,  and  distinctively  so,  as 
"The  Hospital  With  a  Smile." 

Since  Its  founding  in  1905,  the  hos- 
pital has  grown  some  900  percent  be- 
yond its  first  modest  beginnings.  Yet 
community  demands  on  the  hospital 
continue  to  mount.  As  a  result,  a  new 
_  building  program  is  under  way  that  will 
enlarge  the  hospitals  facilities  still 
more.  This  building  program,  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  Jesse  H.  Barkin. 
president  of  the  Jewish  Memorial  Hos- 
pital board  of  trustees,  promises  to  be 
a  shining  example  of  the  American  pat- 
tern of  volynteer  humanitarian  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Barkin  is  fortunate  in  having  as- 
sociated with  him  a  group  of  outstand- 
ing New  York  citizens,  selfless  in  their 
devotion  and  generous  with  their  time, 
mcoey,  and  effort  for  the  hbspltal. 

Je^ash  Memorial  Hospital  looks  ahead. 
As  one  aspect  of  its  forethought,  it  con- 
structed a  special  research  and  labora- 
tory building  several  years  ago  in  which 
reseufch  is  being  carried  on  today  for 
advances  in  the  medical  and  surgical 
achiei^ements  of  tomorrow.  A  group  of 
dedicated  doctors,  surgeons,  technicians, 
and  researchers  are  here  gathered  in  an 
impressive  human  brotherhood  of  heal- 
ing and  mercy. 

Outstanding  In  the  work  of  this  re- 
search laboratory  is  an  extraordinary 
organization  known  as  the  Marcia  Slater 
Society  for  Research  in  Leukemia.  Its 
orlgiii  ia  itself  a  deeply  stirring  story  of 
courage  apd  aspiration.  Its  achieve- 
menta  tf»  a  unique  expression  of  the 


human  capacity  to  evoke  creative  values 
out  of  deep  personal  tragedy. 

The  Marcia  Slater  Society  for  Re- 
search in  Leukemia  was  founded  in  1950 
following  the  death  by  leukemia  of  a 
child  of  8  named  Marcia  Slater.  In  the 
clouded  years  before  she  passed  into  the 
Great  Beyond.  Jewish  Memorial  Hos- 
pital mustered  every  resource  of  med- 
ical skill  to  prolong  her  life.  Outstand- 
ing in  this  effort  was  Dr.  Harry  Waller- 
stein,  now  the  president  of  Jewish 
Memorial  Hospital's  medical  board.  So 
impressed  were  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  tragically  iU  Marcia.  that  they 
set  out  to  organize  a  group  that  would 
contribute  to  the  study  of  leukemia  and. 
hopefully,  learn  to  deal  with  this  dread 
killer. 

The  group,  which  called  itself  the 
Marcia  Slater  Society  for  Research  in 
L-ukemia,  is  not  compoeed  of  men  and 
women  of  great  wealth.  On  the  con- 
trary, here  are  average  American  men 
and  women,  with  all  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  earning  a  hvmg.  of  maintaining 
a  harmonious  family  life  and  of  con- 
tending with  the  problems  that  face 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  But  this 
condition  doss  not  prevent  their  fervent 
and  enthusiastic  suppoi't  of  a  program 
to  make  possible  substantial  research  in 
leukemia.  So  dedicated,  so  devoted  was 
and  is  this  group  that,  as  of  today,  it 
has  been  able  to  contribute  $90,000  to 
the  research  program  in  leukemia^ 
headed  by  Dr.  Harry  Wallerstein. 

Here  I  want  to  pay  particular  trihute 
to  those  who  have  inspired  and  guldel 
its  work. 

Dr.  Harry  Wallerstein.  himself,  and 
the  officers  of  the  society,  Miriam  Kauf- 
man, president:  Helen  Canter,  vice  presi- 
dent; Evelyn  M.  Riskin.  treasurer;  Flor- 
ence Rosenwasser.  financial  secretary; 
Bea  Rubine.  recording  secretary;  Fran- 
ces Edenberg.  corresponding  secretary; 
Edythe  WlUen.  auditor;  Evelyn  Slater, 
honorary  president;  Dorothy  Silverman, 
honorary  past  president;  and  Oussle  A. 
Wallerstein.  honorary  vice  president. 

I  believr  that  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress agree  with  me  in  my  regard  for 
this  organization  of  average  American 
men  and  women,  as  a  shining  example 
of  the  best  and  noblest  in  our  American 
tradition. 


Estonian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  24.  1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Esto- 
nians are  one  of  the  smallest  and  bravest 
of  the  non-Russian  nationality  groups 
upon  whom  Soviet  communism  was 
forced  in  July  1940. 

These  sturdy  and  stouthearted  peo- 
ple, living  in  their  ancient  homeland 
from  time  immemorial  on  the  northeast- 
em  shore  of  the  BalUc.  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  their  national  In- 
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dependence,  yet  they  have  never  been 
completely  subdued  by  their  conquerors. 
For  more  than  200  years  before  the  First 
World  War  their  country  was  pari  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  where  they  lived 
there  under  the  oppressive  regimes  of 
the  czars.  Nevertheless  they  succeeded 
in  maintaining  their  distinct  national 
character  and  clung  steadfastly  to  their 
common  goal,  that  of  attaining  their 
independence.  When  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia was  overthrown,  they  had  their 
chance,  and  on  February  24,  1918,  they 
proclaimed  their  independence. 

That  was  41  years  ago.  For  about  two 
decades  they  enjoyed  their  richly  de- 
served independence  in  their  newly  con- 
stituted Republic.  They  lost  their  in- 
dependence early  in  the  last  war  and 
since  then  have  been  suffering  under  the 
worst  of  tyrannies.  Today,  tliese  help- 
less but  not  hopeless  people  bear  the 
heavy  yoke  of  their  Communist  task- 
masters in  the  firm  belief  that  in  the 
end  they  will  once  more  rejiain  their 
freedom  and  independence.  We  in  the 
free  world,  in  observing  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  Estonian  Independence  Day, 
ardently  Join  them  in  that  expectation. 
We  pray  that  they  all  will  Lve  to  see 
that  day. 


Congress  Shoald  Have  More,  Not  Lest, 
Control  Orer  TVA— H.R.  3460  and 
SimUar  BiUs  Shoald  Not  Pats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 


OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI 

Tuesday.  February  24. 1959 


VES 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  reading 
of  the  record  of  TVA  from  its  iru;eption 
in  1933  discloses  thai  TVA  ha.s  engaged 
in  a  progressive  assumption  and  usurpa- 
tion of  powers  that  Congress  never  in- 
tended it  should  have.  In  fact.  TVA  of- 
ficials and  its  proponents  have  from  time 
to  time  denied  the  authority  and  the  in- 
tention to  do  the  very  things  that  were 
later  assumed  or  claimed.  Such  an 
agency  should  have  greater  congres- 
sional control,  not  less. 

It  would  take  volumes  on  voliunes  to 
set  forth  all  the  various  statements  and 
claims  that  TVA  and  its  proiX)nents  have 
made  relative  to  the  future  programs  or 
actions  of  TVA,  and  the  record  of  failure 
to  perform  in  accordance  with  such 
claims  or  contentions.  A  few  of  the  more 
obvious  failures  of  TVA  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expressions  of  its  officials 
and  proponents  are  here  noted. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  TVA.  the 
author  of  the  TVA  bill  in  tlie  House 
stated  that  the  entire  proposed  TVA 
program  could  be  completed  for  less 
than  $150  million.  An  opponent  who 
prophesied  at  the  time  that  It  would  be  a 
billion-doUar  prt^rram  was  only  half 
right.  It  now  has  cost  $2  billion  in 
money  appropriated  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasvuy,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  free- 
dom and  Initiative  of  the  people  in  the 


TVA  region  Itself  due  to  the  autocratic 
power  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  three- 
man  board. 

Surely  an  agency  that  has  had  almost 
unlimited  and  dictatorial  control  of  the 
spending  of  over  $3,760,000,000  from  its 
inception  to  June  30,  1958,  and  whose 
annual  gross  Income  now  approaches  one 
quarter  billion  dollars,  should  have  more 
congressional  control,  not  less. 

TVA's  14,600  employees  are  under  the 
almost  unlimited  control  of  the  three 
men  who  run  TVA.  It  would  seem  more 
proper  to  provide  that  these  14,600  TVA 
employees  come  under  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  do  most  Federal  employees, 
rather  than  to  continue  or  expand  the 
almost  unlimited  control  that  three  men 
now  have  over  these  TVA  employees. 

TVA    DENIED    IT    PLANNED    TO    CONSTKUCT    STEAM 
FLA  NTS 

TVA  told  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
with  reference  to^^he  Sheffield  steam 
plant  near  Wilson  Dam  that  was  turned 
over  to  TVA : 

Said  steam  electric  generating  plant  baa 
not  been  and  Is  not  being  operated  and  there 
la  no  plan  or  Intention  to  operate  said  plant 
now  or  In  the  future,  or  to  construct  or 
operate  any  other  steam  electric  generating 
plants. 

This  contention  to  a  high  U.S.  court 
was  made  in  order  to  obtain  a  favorable 
ruling  on  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
TVA's  operations  and  program.  The 
record  of  failure  on  this  point  is  high-, 
lighted  by  the  later  operation  of  the 
steam  plant  in  question  and  the  con^** 
structlon  of  many  other  steam  electric 
plants  by  TVA,  one  of  which  is  now 
boastfully  claimed  by  TVA  to  be  the 
largest  steam  electric  plant  in  the  world. 

Such  action  clearly  indicates  that  the 
people's  representatives  in  Congress 
should  have  more,  not  less,  control  over 
the  operations  and  expansions  of  the 
TVA  power  empire. 

TVA  told  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
that  TVA  "has  disposed  of  and  will  dis- 
pose of  only  such  electric  energy  as  is 
getierated  from  waterpower  inevitably 
created  by  the  operations  of  the  said 
dams  for  navigation  and  fiood  control 
and  which  is  not  needed  for  govern- 
mental purposes  and  which  would  other- 
wise be  wasted." 

Today  more  than  72  percent  of  the 
electric  power  TVA  disposes  of  comes 
from  steam  electric  plants  This  is  an- 
other indication  of  why  TVA  cannot  be 
trusted  and  should  have  more  congres- 
sional control,  not  less. 

TVA  officials  have  gradually  usurped 
or  assumed  a  utility  responsibility  for  the 
area  in  which  they  operate,  and  after 
such  assumption  try  to  claim  that  Con- 
gress by  its  action  in  providing  the  bond 
issue  to  purchase  the  Tennessee  Electric 
Power  Co.  properties  gave  TVA  such  a 
utility  responsibiUty. 

This  of  course  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  TVA  position  before  the  congres- 
sional investigation  of  TVA  in  1938.  At 
that  time  a  high  TVA  official  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  negotiations  for  acquisition 
of  the  Tennessee  EUectric  Power  Co.  sys- 
tem said  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 


whether  TVA  intended  to  purchase  the 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  steam 
plants: 

In  the  case  of  the  acquisition  the  plan  has 
been  that  TVA  would  acquire  the  hydro 
plants  in  the  Tennessee  River  syetem  and 
the  local  public  agencies  would  acquire  the 
major  steam  plants. 

And  in  regard  to  operation  of  these 
steam  plants  the  same  official  also  said: 

My  point  oh  It  is  this,  that  these  steam 
plants  are  located  near  these  large  cities. 
TVA  at  the  present  time  Is  not  set  up  to 
operate  these  large  steam  plants  where  the 
local  public  agencies  would  have  a  substan- 
tial organization  and  crew,  and  very  probably 
the  operation  of  the  steam  plant  would  fit 
In  better  with  the  organization  setup  of 
those  agencies  than  It  would  with  ours. 

Take  the  Memphis  situation,  for  example. 
There  Is  a  large  steam  plant  at  Memphis, 
which  the  dty  will  probably  purchase  In  case 
of  an  acquisition.  Now,  that  plant  would 
very  probably  be  operated  by  the  city  to  sup- 
port our  service  to  Memphis.  In  recognition 
of  the  support  to  our  service  to  Memphis  we 
would  make  an  adjustment  In  our  power 
bill.  But  the  city  would  operate  the  plant, 
and  I  think  that  arrangement  would  be 
better  than  TVA  operating  the  plant  because 
we  would  have  to  maintain  a  steam  plant 
personnel  over  In  Memphis  for  that  piirpose 
alone.  And  the  same  thing  would  apply  at 
Nashville. 

Of  course  the  record  Is  clear  on  the 
failure  of  TVA  to  follow  this  claimed  pro- 
gram for  acquisition  and  operation  of  the 
utility  company  steam  plants. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contracts  TVA 
executed  with  these  local  public  agencies 
were  "captive"  contracts  that  prevented 
the  very  tjrpe  of  operation  TVA  told  the 
Congress  it  intended  to  accomplish  un- 
der the  proposed  bond  issue  amendment 
to  the  TVA  Act.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  distributors  of  TVA  power 
such  as  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga. Knoxvllle,  and  others  coxild  have 
constructed  steam  electric  plants  to  pro- 
vide for  the  load  growth  of  their  respec- 
tive areas  that  was  in  excess  of  the  hy- 
droelectric capabilities  of  the  TVA  sys- 
tem. Such  operation  could  have  been 
integrated  with  the  TVA  ssrstem  for  max- 
imum benefit  and  economy. 

TVA  officials  also  told  the  Congress 
that  the  TVA  power  contracts  with  the 
industrial  customers  provided  for  can- 
cellation and  utilization  of  such  power 
for  the  preference  customers  of  TVA. 

I  can  find  no  record  of  any  cancellation 
of  such  contracts  in  accord  with  these 
TVA  statements.  In  fact  TVA  has,  over 
the  years,  steadily  promoted  and  in- 
creased the  sale  of  power  to  industry. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  why 
TVA  carmot  be  trusted  'lAth.  more  corpo- 
rate power  but  should  have  greater  con- 
gressional control. 

TVA  officials  have  from  time  to  time 
atte-npted  to  claim  that  they  have  not 
encouraged  industry  to  locate  or  move  to 
the  TVA  territory.  Yet  a  TVA  Director 
early  in  TVA  existence  made  it  quite 
clear  that  TVA  did  have  a  policy  or  in- 
tention to  promote  such  Industrial  ex- 
pansion in  the  TVA  area.    He  said  in  a 

I  am  very  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  It 
is  the  Authority's   duty  to  encourage   and 
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stimulate  the  growth  of  large-scale  Industry 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  We  are  mak- 
ing provision  for  one  of  the  largest  hydro- 
electric developments  in  the  world,  with  a 
potential  3  million  horsepower  available.  We 
are  expending  and  expect  to  expend,  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  In  construction  ac- 
tivities, al'  looking  toward  the  development 
of  more  and  more  power.  Although  we  are 
bending  every  effort  to  greatly  increase  the 
use  of  electricity  In  the  home  and  on  the 
farm.  It  Is  obvious  that  only  a  large-scale 
Industrial  expansion  will  absorb  the  great 
pool  of  power  which  Is  thus  being  created. 
As  we  lay  our  plans  for  developing  this  cheap 
power  in  great  quantities,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  mandatory  that  we  also  lay  plans  for  uti- 
lizing it  in  an  Industrial  expansion  program. 

Ar.d  a  few  years  later  at  a  congres- 
sional hearing  this  same  TVA  Director 
said: 

But  Industries  don't  set  themselves  up  In 
a  region  automatically.  There  must  be  some 
organizing  force,  with  technical  and  research 
facilities.  We  believe  it  is  appropriate  that 
some  of  this  technical  and  research  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  as  an  agency  of  all  the  people. 

One  could  spend  a  full  year  in  going 
over  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
pages  of  TVA  record  of  its  claims  and 
contentions  in  public  speeches,  releases, 
and  congressional  testimony  and  the  rec- 
ord of  later  failure  to  act  in  compliance 
with  one  after  another  of  the  earlier 
claimed  actions,  programs,  and  policies. 
This  record  gives  abundant  reason  why 
TVA  cannot  be  trusted  with  more  cor- 
porate power  but  should  have  greater 
and  more  strict  congressional  control 
than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 

The  three  TVA  directors  now  have 
more  power  than  three  good  men  should 
want  or  more  than  three  bad  men  should 
ever  have.  The  present  congressional 
control  of  TVA  as  now  Interpreted  by 
TVA  and  as  acquiesced  in  by  some  com- 
mittees of  Coiurress  gives  them  almost 
unlimited  control  over  the  spending  of 
nearly  one-quarter  billion  dollars  a  year. 
To  relieve  them  of  even  the  present 
limited  control  should  be  unthinkable 
to  any  representative  of  the  American 
people  who  has  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  its 
American  form  of  government.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  reestablish  the  con- 
gressional controls  that  are  inherent 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provided  for  three  separate  branches  of 
government.    This  was  to  act  as  a  sys- 
tem of  balances  and  checks.     The  peo- 
ple's representatives  in  Congress  were 
given  a  most  important  task  of  writing 
the  laws  for  the  executive  department  to 
administer.    The  Constitution  also  pro- 
vided for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  initiate  the  revenue  measures  needed 
to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
operations   of   the    Government.      This 
authority  to  provide  revenues  and  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  the 
funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  various 
acts  of  Congress  was  the  check  on  the 
operations  of  the  executive  department 
through  control  of  the  purse  strings.    To 
relinquish  this  inherent  control  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution  would  be  a 
betrayal  of  the  oath  of  office  to  uphold 


the  Constitution.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
under  H.R.  3460  and  similar  bills  the 
legislative  branch  would  be  relinquishing 
its  responsibihty  to  maintain  the  check 
provided  for  by  the  f ramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. TVA  needs  more  control  by 
the  people's  representatives  in  Congress, 
not  less. 

Last  year  In  the  discu.'»lon  of  H.R. 
8002,  Congressman  after  Congressman 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  say 
that  there  was  a  great  need  for  more 
control  by  the  Congress  on  the  funds 
being  expended  by  the  exe<;utlve  depart- 
ment. Certainly  this  need  for  greater 
congressional  control  applies  to  TVA  as 
much,  if  not  more  so.  than  to  any  other 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  TVA  had  operated  In  the  manner 
in  which  its  officials  initially  told  the 
Congress  it  was  going  to  operate,  then 
there  would  be  less  need  to  insist  on 
greater  control.  But  after  20-odd  years 
of  progressive  failure  to  so  operate  and 
the  gradual  but  continulug  usurpation 
and  assumption  of  powe?s  not  intended 
by  the  Congress,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
TVA  needs  more  congressional  control, 
not  less. 

Under  unanimous  cons(;nt,  I  include 
along  With  my  own  remaiks.  an  editorial 
from  the  Argus,  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  dated 
December  1,  1958: 

TVA,  25-Year  Fraud 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  amazing  proj- 
ects cf  the  20th  century,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley   Authority,    is    starting    on    lU    second 
quarter-century. 

Built  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $1.5  billion,  It  Is  the  Nation's  largest 
power  generating  enterprise. 

It  buys  more  coal  than  any  enterprise  In 
America.  It  generates  more  power  annually 
than  all  of  France.  It  is  now  studying  the 
possibilities  of  utilizing  atomic  power. 

Yet  when  the  TVA  act  was  established, 
power  wasn't  even  mentioned  In  the  purpcwe 
preamble.  The  whole  projec:  was  put  over, 
and  was  approved  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
as  a  flood-control  scheme. 

It  is  concerned  also  with  navigation,  de- 
velops fertilizer  and  reforestii  eroded  areas. 
Originally  Intended  to  utilize  hydroelectric 
power,  it  gets  75  percent  of  Its  electricity 
from  steamplants — an  aim  originally  dis- 
avowed. 

It  has  the  backing  of  hot-eyed  southern 
conservatives  who  receive  its  cheap  power  at 
the  e?:p^nse  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  of 
wild-eyed  radicals  in  the  North  and  of  plain 
and  fancy  crackpots  everywhere. 

Norman  Thomas,  the  8o<;lallst  leader, 
called  it  the  only  genuine  socialistic  meas- 
tire  of  the  New  Deal. 

Intended  to  serve  electricity  only  to  valley 
homes  and  farms.  It  distributes  51  percent 
of  its  power  to  U.S.  defense  agencies. 

And  It  isn't  satisfied  with  that.  It  seeks 
the  authority — which  was  denied  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress— to  Issue  lx)nd8  for  the 
construction  of  more  plants. 

It  disavows  any  Intentions  to  <»xpand,  but 
Philip  Sporn,  head  of  the  American  Electric 
Power  Co.,  says  a  careful  study  of  its  propo- 
sal shows  It  would  be  able  to  take  In  26,000 

more  square  miles— a  30  percent  Increase 

where  private  utilities  now  opeiate,  and  that 
It  might  go  even  farther. 

That  would  be  fully  In  accord  with  TVAIi 
history. 

It  can  move  with  confidence  Ijecause  It  has 
a  tremendous  tax  advantage  over  the  private 
utilities.     The  latter  pay  23.4  percent  of  their 


revenue  from  electric  operations  to  State  and 
Federal  Oovernmenta.  TVA  pays  6  percent  to 
local  and  State  governments  anj  nothing  to 
Washington,  though  it  has  returned  $250 
million  on  Its  original  investment,  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent. 

TVA  paid  only  M.148.0C0  in  taxes  In  1956, 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  available. 
But  It  did  better  than  some  Oovenunent 
power  schemes  at  that.  The  Hoover  Dam 
project  pays  »600,000  a  year  to  Nevada  and 
Arizona,  but  all  other  Federal  power  projects 
pay  no  taxes.  If  they  were  taxed  at  the  rata 
of  private  utilities,  they  would  pay  a  total  of 
•82.523.610  Into  all  governments. 

What  they  fall  to  pay  has  to  be  made  up  by 
taxpayer*  in  all  paru  of  the  country.  As  one 
Utility  executive  put  It,  TVA's  waters  flow 
through  th>-ee  States  and  drain  the  other  45. 

And  TVA  uses  Its  4-to-l  tax  adrantage 
to  club  the  private  companies  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

This  will  continue  as  long  as  the  Amerl- 
can  people,  through  their  Congress,  allow 
TVA  to  get  away  with  it. 

The  private  companies  are  asking  that  TVA 
be  sold  off  to  private  and  municipal  inter- 
ests. But  TVA  Is  still  fighting  to  expand  and 
will  renew  Its  bonding  request  In  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

There  Is  a  big  principle  Involved  In  this 
unfair  advantage  which  TVA  Is  allowed  to 
use  Against  private  companies.  Congress 
ought  to  stop  It. 

Even  if  there  were  no  such  principle,  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  should  be  tired  of  subsidiz- 
ing the  relatively  small  area  which  uses  cheap 
TVA  power.  If  private  companies  were  op- 
erating throughout  this  area.  Federal  tax 
money  would  be  swelled  and  the  load  on  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  would  t>e  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. 

TVA  is  a  fraud  against  free  enterprise  and 
a  fraud  against  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 


Time  To  Repeal  Telephone   Ezcise  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24, 1959 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  designed  to 
repeal  the  excise  tax  on  telephone  serv- 
ice. The  10-percent  sales  tax  on  tele- 
phone users  was  levied  during  World 
War  II  as  a  temporary  measure  to  reduce 
the  load  on  overburdened  telephone  fa- 
cilities and  to  raise  funds  for  financing 
the  war  effort.  The  original  purposes  of 
this  tax  have  long  since  faded  from  the 
scene,  and  yet  this  burdensome  tax 
remains. 

It  may  be  argued  that  all  taxes  are 
burdensome,  but  that  they  are  necessary 
to  finance  the  vital  services  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government.  However,  the 
tax  on  communications  facilities  Is  par- 
ticularly severe,  and  I  believe  unfair,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  regressive  sales  tax  which 
is  Imposed  on  everyone  alike  without  ref- 
erence to  ability  to  pay.  I  have  always 
opposed  the  use  of  a  sales  tax  where  It 
was  not  designed  to  fulfill  a  specific  need. 
Now.  Federal  sales  taxes  are  levied  on 
luxury  Items  such  as  Jewelry,  liquor,  and 
nightclub  entertainment,  and  these  I  be- 
lieve are  well  Justified.    But  certainly  one 
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cannot  put  telephone  service  in  the  same 
category  as  these  luxury  ItenLs.  Tele- 
phone service  is  a  public  utility  of  the 
same  nature  as  electricity,  gas,  and  water 
on  which  there  are  no  Federal  excise 
taxes. 

This  tax  Is  also  Illogical  In  view  of  the 
Federal  Government's  efforts  to  promote 
the  extension  of  telephone  coverage 
through  the  telephone  program  of  the 
REa.  This  program  has  greatly  bene- 
fited the  rural  people  of  our  Nation.  But 
one  should  note  that  over  40  p«Tcent  of 
our  farm  families  today  are  still  without 
the  benefit,  indeed  the  vital  necessity,  of 
telephone  service.  It  Is  tim::  to  repeal 
this  excise  tax  which  runj  directly 
counter  to  the  stated  aims  of  thr  Federal 
Government  to  promote  telephone  serv- 
ice. 


Senator  Hayden  Views  the  Budfet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEWART  L.  UDALL 

or    ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24, 19S9 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior 
Senator  from  my  State,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Hatden.  last  week  l>egan  his  48th 
consecutive  year  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, a  record  unequaled  by  any  person 
ctnoe  the  founding  of  our  Republic.  In 
addition,  since  March  4.  1927  Senator 
Hayden  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  other 
body,  and  thus  has  participatiKl  in  the 
preparation  of  more  appropriations  than 
any  other  Member  of  the  Congress. 

In  my  opinion.  Senator  Hayden 's  wide 
experience  as  a  legislator  and  the  deep 
insight  he  has  acquired  over  the  years 
Into  fiscal  matters  makes  his  views  un- 
usually valuable  in  analyzing  the  pres- 
ent budget  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Last  week  there  appeared  in  some  Ari- 
zona newspapers  a  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator regarding  the  controversy  over  Fed- 
eral fiscal  policies.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Hay  den's  perspective  on 
the  budget  will  be  of  Interest  to  many  of 
our  colleagues,  and  consequently  I  am 
inserting  the  full  text  of  his  statement 
below: 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  begin  a 
prompt  response  to  your  letter  of  January 
29,  and  the  attached  editorial  than  to  ask 
you  to  look  over  ttie  enclosed  copy  of  The 
Federal  Budget  in  Brief  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  the  first  of  next  July,  which 
Is  Just  off  the  press.  The  details  set  forth  In 
the  pamphlet  should  be  helpful  to  you  In 
appraising  the  financial  problem  with  which 
the  Congress  Is  faced. 

At  page  18  Is  a  breakdown  of  tlie  $45,805 
million  for  the  costs  of  major  national  secu- 
rity which  requires  69.5  cents  out  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar.  Paying  for  the  cott  of  past 
wars  by  benefits  to  veterans,  p.  30.  and  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt.  p.  82.  requires  an 
additional  17.1  cents  or  a  total  of  over  70 
cents  of  high  priority  demands  aftainst  his 
dollar.  Add  to  that  about  6.4  cents  for  wel- 
fare costs,  p.  26,  and  2.3  cents  to  maintain 
the  general  Ooremment,  p.  84.  wtiere  there 
Is  no  prospect  of  reducUoD,  leaves  a  mar- 


gin of  16  cents  out  of  which,  with  difllculty, 
some  cuts  could  be  made. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  $45  billion  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  national 
security  would  be  required  if  we  could  live 
our  own  lives  in  our  own  way  without  regard 
to  what  is  being  done  In  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  to  do  so  we  would  have  to  Ignore 
completely  the  fact  that  Russian  controlled 
communism  Is  an  actual  menace  which  mxist 
be  met  by  the  free  world  being  prepared  to 
either  win  a  war  against  It  or  by  being  so 
strong  that  the  dictators  in  Moscow  will  be 
afraid  to  start  a  war. 

So  much  has  hapT>ened  In  the  meantime 
that  there  is  no  possible  way  to  get  Gov- 
ernment back  where  It  was  intended  to  be — 
in  1776.  We  now  live  In  a  nation  where, 
many  men,  from  the  Revolution  to  this  day, 
have  been  perfectly  willing  to  give  up  their 
lives  ahead  of  time  to  make  our  Nation  free 
and  to  keep  it  free.  That  very  freedom  has 
made  It  possible  to  create  such  favorable 
living  conditions  that  the  average  American 
can  now  expect  to  live  20  years  longer  than 
be  could  hope  to  do  when  I  was  born  some  80 
years  ago.  That  there  Is  an  ever  Increasing 
number  of  older  people  who  are  no  longer 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  is  a  fact 
from  which  we  cannot  escape.  The  present 
social  security  system  and  the  other  welfare 
activities  undoubtedly  have  their  defects, 
for  which  time  and  experience  wll!  find  a 
remedy;  but  something  very  much  like 
them  Just  has  to  be  In  existence,  and  Con- 
gress win  do  well  to  hold  what  they  will 
continue  to  cost  close  to  5  cents  out  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollar. 

"The  objective  of  all  Federal  aid  for  the 
construction  of  highways  Is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  move  people  and  things  from  where 
they  are  to  where  they  are  needed  in  the 
least  time  and  at  the  least  cost.  It  is  a 
capital  investment  which  Is  certain  to  pay 
good  dividends.  To  supply  the  money  re- 
quired to  build  the  needed  highways.  Con- 
gress has  provided  that  the  receipts  from  the 
Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline,  motor  oil, 
automobiles  and  accessories  shall  be  de- 
posited In  a  trust  fund  In  the  Treasury,  to 
be  available  only  for  the  construction  and 
Improvement  of  highways.  Since  the  high- 
way users  rather  than  the  general  taxpayers 
pay  their  costs,  highway  funds  are  not  in- 
cluded In  the  Budget. 

The  tabulation  on  page  68  of  the  Budget 
pamphlet  shows  that  during  the  New  Deal 
from  1S33  to  1040  the  pubUc  debt  was  In- 
creased by  $20,420  million.  From  1941  to 
1946,  the  World  War  II  period,  the  public 
debt  mounted  rapidly  from  $48,961  million 
to  a  peak  of  $269,422  million.  The  Budget 
was  balanced  in  1947  and  1948  with  resulting 
debt  reductions,  out  the  costs  of  the  fighting 
in  Korea  again  caused  deficits  and  there  were 
no  payments  on  the  national  debt  until  1966 
and  1957.  Expenditures  due  to  the  cold  war 
are  the  primary  cause  of  the  existing  deficit. 

I  point  out  these  figures  to  indicate  the 
situation  with  which  the  Congress  Is  faced. 
The  one  sure  way  to  balance  the  budget  is  to 
increase  the  rates  of  Federal  taxation,  liut 
nobody  wants  to  pay  more  taxes.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  aU  revenue  legisla- 
tion originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  indications  are  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  reports  reve- 
nue bills  to  that  body,  will  not  do  more  than 
reconunend  the  enactment  of  legislation 
designed  to  plug  loopholes  In  the  existing 
tax  laws  which  may  possibly  produce  about 
a  billion  dollars  in  additional  revenue. 
That  sum  will  not  go  very  far  In  taking  care 
of  an  estimated  deficit  which  could  amount 
to  over  $10  bUlion  If  biislness  conditions  do 
not  improve  as  the  President  has  predicted 
that  they  will.  We  can  all  Join  In  the  hojie 
that  he  has  made  a  good  guess. 

Except  in  tlnte  of  war,  Congress  has  never, 
during  my  service  as  a  member  of  the  ^- 


propriatlons  Committee,  granted  to  any 
President  as  much  money  as  he  asked  for  in 
his  annual  Budget  estimates.  At  the  last 
session  of  Congress  the  appropriations  were 
$600  million  less  than  the  Budget  requests. 


Installation  Banquet  Veterans  of  World 
War  I,  U.SA.,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
Barrack  No.  1240,  Boston,  Mass. 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACHTrsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24, 1959 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude herein  part  of  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  installation  banquet 
conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
Barrack  No.  1240,  held  at  the  Linwood 
Grille,  near  Fenway  Park  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Monday  evening,  February  23, 
1959.  Outgoing  Comdr.  Anthony  D. 
Tieso  ofiBciated  as  the  tcastmaster  of  the 
evening,  and  the  welcoming  remarks 
were  given  by  Department  Commander 
Melvin  D.  Eddy.  The  installation  of  the 
newly  elected  oflBcers  was  conducted  by 
Department  Senior  Vice  Commander 
Prank  Pamham.  The  newly  elected 
Comdr.  William  Francis  Cooney  extended 
the  thanks  of  the  organization  to  all 
Invitees  and  the  members,  and  presented 
an  appropriate  gift  to  Past  Department 
Commander  Francis  W.  Powers,  and  De- 
partment Commander  Melvin  D.  Ekldy: 

It  was  George  Washington  who  recom- 
mended that  all  ofllcers  who  should  continue 
In  service  to  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  should  be  entitled  to  half  pay  during 
life. 

The  Congress  took  favorable  action  on  his 
recommendation. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  those  days.- 
regardlng  the  coverage  and  the  substance  of 
pensions  for  veterans. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  move- 
ment under  way — In  1959 — ^to  renege  on  the 
Nation's  obligation  to  Its  veterans. 

Those  who  are  conducting  this  campaign 
do  not  dare  to  make  a  frontal  attack  for  they 
know  it  would  arovise  a  storm  of  opposition. 

Instead,  they  are  trying  to  divide  the  vet- 
erans by  making  a  distinction  between  needy 
and  nonneedy  veterans  in  order  to  promote 
confusion  and  dissension.  This  is  the  open- 
ing wedge  to  reduce  present  pensions,  and  to 
throw  a  permanent  roadblock  in  the  way  of 
pensions  for  all  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  which  they  see  coming 
up  over  the  horizon. 

Unfortunately,  many  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals  seem  to  have  persuaded 
the  President  that  the  budget  must  be  bal- 
anced at  all  costs  at  the  expense  of  our 
missile  and  space  programs,  the  economic 
expansion  of  our  country,  and  the  American 
tradition  of  providing  pensions  for  its  ageing 
veterans. 

These  are  the  very  same  people  who 
solemnly  asserted  that  "nothing  is  too  good 
for  our  boys"  back  in  1917  and  1918. 

But  today  they  want  to  forget  those  assur- 
ances and  those  promises. 

During  the  very  month  that  they  honor  the 
birthdays  of  two  great  Presidents  they  con- 
veniently overlook  George  Washington's 
reoommeixlatlons.  and  they  avoid  Abraham 
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Lincoln's  reminder  that  we  must  "care  for 
blm  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for 
his  widow  and  hla  orphan." 

But  no  matter  how  bard  they  try,  no  mat- 
ter what  devloiu  techniques  they  employ 
they  cannot  get  around  the  precedent,  and 
the  moral  obligation  of  providing  pensions. 
that  are  deeply  rooted  In  our  history. 

The  first  national  pension  law  was  passed 
by  the  Continental  Congress  on  August  26, 
1776.  Every  officer,  soldier,  or  sailor  losing 
a  Umb  in  any  engagement,  or  being  so  dis- 
abled In  the  service  of  the  United  States  as 
to  render  him  incapable  of  earning  his  liveli- 
hood, was  promised  half  pay  for  life,  or 
during  disability. 

The  Revolutionary  service  pension  law  of 
1818,  Introduced  a  new  principle  into  this 
field  of  legislation.  Before  this  time,  dis- 
ability was  the  firm  requirement  for  the 
payment  of  any  pension.  With  the  new  law, 
mere  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  together 
With  poverty,  became  the  basis  for  entitle- 
ment. 

Congress  adopted  a  pure  service  pension 
schedule  for  the  Revolutionary  War  surviv- 
ors, on  June  7,  1832.  This  act  granted  full 
pay  for  life  to  veterans  who  had  served  a 
minimum  of  2  years. 

The  Mexican  War  Pension  Act  of  1887 
granted  a  pension,  if  the  veteran  was  suffer- 
ing from  disabilities  to  a  pensionable  degree. 
Veterans  62  years  of  age  or  older,  were  en- 
titled to  a  disability  pension,  regardless  of 
any  disability. 

The  trend  was  plain  to  see.  Congress  was 
becoming  more  liberal  with  the  experience 
of  each  successive  war. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Mexican  War  Pen- 
sion Act,  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
pleaded  for  uniformity,  for  consistency  of 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress.  He  ex- 
plained that  if  the  Government  were  bound 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  pension  soldiers 
or  sailors  who  do  not  need  a  pension,  and 
who  are  under  no  disability,  then  it  is  a 
universal  principle,  and.  as  such,  the  vet- 
erans of  all  wars  are  entitled  to  the  pension. 
Enactment  of  the  bill,  said  the  Senator, 
would  very  shortly  compel  the  Congress  to 
take  the  next  step — a  pure  service  pension 
for  the  Civil  War  veterans. 

The  Mexican  War  Pension  Act  was  debated 
for  3  years,  but  logic  and  honor  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  Congress  passed  the  bill  in  Janu- 
ary of  1887. 

The  Dependent  Pension  Act  of  1890  was  a 
service-pension  law.  Pensioners,  however, 
were  required  to  demonstrate  their  inability 
to  perform  manual  labor  as  a  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves.  Because  of  this  strange 
twist,  the  law  spawned  many  abuses,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction. 

Widespread  agitation  led  to  the  act  of 
May  11,  1912,  setting  up  a  formula  whereby 
the  Civil  War  veteran  must  have  served  at 
least  90  days  in  that  conflict,  and  that  he 
must  be  62  years  of  age  or  older.  The  pay- 
ments, provided  for  on  a  graduated  scale 
according  to  length  of  service,  were  Increased 
by  subsequent  legislation. 

The  act  of  June  5,  1920,  was  entitled  "An 
act  to  pension  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
War  with  Spain,  the  Philippine  Insxurectlon, 
and  the  China  Relief  Expedition." 

It  provided  that  any  such  veteran  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  62  years  shall,  upon  mak- 
ing proof  of  such  fact,  be  placed  upon  the 
pension  roll. 

As  for  pure  service  pensions,  the  Spanish- 
American  War  is  the  most  recent  conflict 
where  such  provisions  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  Obviously,  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  are  next  In  line  for  this  entitle- 
ment. 

When  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  provide  ad- 
Justed  compensation  for  the  veterans  of 
1917-18,  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Harding 
on  September  19,  1922.     In  the  message  ex- 


plaining hlB  action,  the  President  was  look- 
ing to  the  future  when  he  said  that  It  is 
inevitable,  as  the  years  pass,  that  pension 
provision  for  World  War  veterans  will  be 
made,  as  It  has  been  made  for  thoee  who 
served  In  previous  wars. 

That  prophecy  was  made  over  36  years  ago. 

When  we  average  out  the  length  of  time 
that  the  veterans  of  five  previous  wars  in 
American  history — up  to  and  including  the 
Spanish -American  War — had  to  wait  before 
service  pensions  were  authorized,  we  flnd  that 
it  takes  nearly  43  years. 

We,  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  with 
over  40  years  behind  us.  are  getting  close 
to  the  time  of  our  entitlement. 

When  we  consider  that  our  honored  sen- 
ior, the  Spanish-American  War  veterans, 
only  had  to  wait  22  years  for  their  pensions, 
it  would  appear  that  favorable  action  on 
our  claim  cannot  be  delayed  much  longer. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  when 
my  bill  to  provide  a  Federal  charter  for  our 
organization  was  being  debated,  there  were 
a  few  who  opposed  the  bill.  They  Insisted 
that  our  group  was  organized  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  "lobbying  through  Congress  a 
general  pension  bill  that  would  provide  $100 
monthly  to  all  World  War  I  veterans  regard- 
less of  need  or  length  of  service  beyond  90 
days." 

I  objected  to  that  general  accusation, 
pointing  out  that  our  organization  serves  the 
social  and  fraternal  needs  of  its  members. 
It  also  makes  a  positive  contribution  to  every 
community  In  which  there  Is  a  barrack,  by 
its  example  of  good  citizenship,  and  by  Its 
perpetuation  of  those  Ideals  that  give  young 
Americans  In  every  generation,  the  faith  and 
the  courage  to  work  for.  and  if  necessary  to 
fight  in  the  defense  of  our  freedoms. 

But  as  to  the  charge  that  we  are  seeking 
a  p>en8lon  I  say,  "So  what?" 

There  Is  nothing  sudden  or  surprising  in 
such  a  proposal — more  than  40  years  after 
World  War  I.  and  following  a  precedent  that 
was  firmly  established  long  ago. 

We  believe  that  the  veteran  who  is  62 
years  of  age  or  older  is  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion of  $100  per  month  upon  proof  of  age  and 
honorable  service,  as   a  matter  of  right. 

We  are  confident  that  this  formula  is  the 
simplest  and  fairest  method  by  which  the 
Nation's  obligation  to  the  aging  veterans  of 
World  War  I  will  be  honored. 

In  the  school  of  practical  experience,  we 
have  learned  that  few  people  in  positions  of 
leadership  and  influence  showed  any  interest 
in  our  objective,  until  our  organization  was 
founded.  Its  rapid  growth  within  the  period 
of  several  years,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  our 
legislators,  and  Is  reminding  a  grateful,  but 
sometimes  absent-minded  nation,  that  the 
pension  Issue  is  approaching  decision  day. 

We  are  building  unity  and  strength  and 
Inspiring  comradeship  through  our  member- 
ship in  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A.  We  realize  that  only  by  such  mobil- 
ization of  our  forces,  directed  toward  the 
goal  of  a  pension  for  all  veterans  of  that 
conflict,  can  we  win  to  oxir  side,  the  public 
support  that  is  necessary  for  victory  in  this 
campaign. 

That  is  why  we  attack  the  administration's 
sly  proposal,  whereby  the  benefits  for  needy 
veterans — covering  both  compensation  and 
pensions — might  actually  be  Increased. 

No  self-respecting  veteran  is  opposed  to 
additional  aid  for  our  needy  comrades. 

But  we  resent  the  deception  inherent  in 
this  proposal. 

Under  the  guise  of  helping  the  neediest 
veterans,  it  seeks,  eventually,  to  determine 
eligibility  on  the  basis  of  need  alone,  and 
thus  completely  undermine  the  obligation 
to  provide  a  pure  service  pension  to  all  ag- 
ing veterans. 

It  Is  a  clever  maneuver,  but  it  does  not 
fool  us. 


We  will  not  permit  this  administration  to 
turn  back  the  clock. 

An  old  trick,  being  dusted  off  for  use 
again,  is  to  scare  the  public  by  Mtimatlng 
the  cost  of  veterans'  benefits  some  years 
from  now.  But  this  one-sided  slanting  of 
the  facts  fails  to  mention  the  mortality 
rates. 

There  are  few  survivors  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

The  ranks  of  World  War  I  veterans  have 
been  thinned  in  the  space  course  of  40  years. 
Even  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  are 
beginning  to  decline  In  number.  In  any 
case,  about  22  more  years  must  pass  before 
they.  In  turn,  t>ecome  eligible  for  pensions. 

It  is  no  coincidence,  therefore,  that  the 
administration  and  its  big  business  advisers 
would  like  to  readjust  the  Nation's  pension 
prograra. 

It  Is  designed  to  block  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

We  would  like  to  believe  that  it  is  moti- 
vated by  fear  of  our  growing  strength,  and 
that  it  merely  represents  a  last-ditch  effort 
to  stop  or  alow  down  our  drive. 

That  is  only  true  in  part. 

They  have  had  this  idea  in  the  back  of 
their  minds  for  a  long  time. 

Some  years  after  every  war.  when  they 
think  that  people  have  forgotten  the  prom- 
ises that  were  made  in  time  of  national 
emergency,  certain  financial  interests  always 
attempt  to  sabotage  veterans'  benefits  so  that 
they  can  keep  more  for  themselves. 

Under  the  current  excuse  of  balancing  the 
budget  they  believe  that  the  opportunity 
they  have  been  waiting  for  has  arrived. 

But  the  people  on  November  4,  1968 — and 
in  no  uncertain  fashion — demonstrated  that 
they  are  In  no  mood  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  its  reeponsibiiitlefl. 

As  employees  of  the  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
yard you  are  well  aware  of  other  moves  they 
would  like  to  make  in  the  name  of  economy. 

If  they  had  their  way,  everything  would  be 
farmed  out  to  private  contractors — including 
the  U.8.  Navy,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  the  civil  service,  and  perhaps  the 
Government  itself. 

If  they  had  their  way. 

But  the  people  have  the  final  authority 
over  their  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. As  long  as  we  have  tnily  enterpris- 
ing organlzAAlons  like  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  economizers  will  not 
be  able  to  default  on  their  obligations. 

We  know  that  we  are  on  the  right  course, 
and  we  intend  to  follow  it  until  we  reach 
our  goal. 


Civil    AfFairs    and    Military    Go^'iBnuieBt 
Combat  Support  Azionu 


EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CASOLINA 

n^THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  24, 1959 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
January  1959  issue  of  the  MUitary  Re- 
view, U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  publication,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  "CAMO  Operations  In  Atomic 
Age  Warfare,"  which  appeared  In  the 
January  1958  issue  of  the  same  publica- 
tion. 

This  splendid  contribution  entitled 
"CAMG  Combat  Support  Axioms"  was 
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written  by  our  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator. Snoic  Thurmond,  brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army  Reserve: 

CAMO  OoacBAT  SuproBT  Azioia 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  SrtOM  THX7>MOin>.  U.8.  Army 
Reserve) 

(This  article  ■uppleteents  "CAMO  Opera- 
tions in  Atomic  Age  Warfare"  written  by 
Drlg-  Gen.  Stbom  Thttkuono  and  published 
in  the  January  1958  issue  of  the  MUitary  Re- 
view— Editor.) 

The  primary  objective  of  clvU  affairs  and 
military  government  operations  (CAMGO) 
is  to  provide  CAMO  combat  support.  To- 
ward this  end,  all  energies,  aU  actions,  and 
all  thought  must  be  focused. 

For  this  reason,  CAMGO  personnel  devote 
themselves  to  acquiring  a  more  specific,  a 
more  practical  understanding  of  the  combat 
conunander's  needs  and  problems  and  of  the 
CAMO  support  that  they  can  give  him  to 
assist  in  accomplishing  fully  the  combat  mis- 
sion which  has  been  assigned  to  him. 

Before  proceeding  it  would  be  well  to  de- 
cide what  is  meant  by  the  term  "CAMO  com- 
bat suppc«t." 

Referring  to  the  "Dictionary  of  X3S.  Army 
Terms,"  published  by  the  DeiMrtment  of  the 
Army  in  November  1053.  as  Special  Regula- 
tions 320-6-1,  we  flnd  that  combat  support  is 
defined  as:  "operational  assistance  furnished 
combat  elements." 

After     considering     also     the     definition, 
therein,  of  such  other  terms  as  combat  elcr\ 
ment.  tactical  element,  and  tactlcak  troop4/ 
the  following  synthesis  is  submitted: 

CAMO  combat  support  U  CAMO  opera- 
tional assistance  furnished  in  a  combat  op- 
eraUon.  CAMG  troops  provide  CAMG  oper- 
ational assistance  in<lirect  support  of  combat 
troops,  and  are  engaged  under  »  combat 
commander,  to  operate  as  a  p«rt  of  his  unit 
In  combat. 

COBUCTTKIBM 

Another  bade  CA&iGO  objective  Is  to  sup- 
port and  implement  our  national  policies. 
Foremoet  of  these  policies  Is  to  combat  and 
neutrallae  Commimist  social  and  political 
orlanUtion  of  an  area  liberated  by  military 
force  from  Communist  control. 

The  combat  commander,  as  the  one  per- 
sonally responsible  for  achieving  CAMGO 
ob)«etlT«s.  must  be  fully  cognisant  of  these 
political  military  objectives  of  the  Armed 
Forces  c€  our  country.  He  Is  the  one  who 
must  ooDStsntly  consider  the  human,  polit- 
ical, and  economic  aspects  of  the  area  of  his 
combat  operations.  The  CAMO  organization 
at  his  dlapoeal  Is  the  instrument  with  which 
he  removes  or  neutralises  all  Communist  in- 
fluences in  areas  occupied  by  the  military 
forces  he  controls.  Any  neglect  of  this  re- 
q>onsibliity  wlU  cause  a  vacuum  quickly 
flUed  by  Communist-oriented  policy. 

Of  value  In  this  connection  is  a  little- 
known  study  of  the  3  yean  of  intensive  Com- 
munist CAMO  planning  and  subsequent  oc- 
cupation of  a  conununlty  entitled  The  Reds 
Take  a  City:  The  Communist  Occupation  of 
Seoul,  by  John  W.  Riley.  Jr..  and  WUbur 
Schnunm,  and   published  in   1051. 

It  U  evident  that  ovir  own  CAMO  planning 
must  Include  a  full  comprehension  of  Com- 
munist CAMG  planning.  As  a  minimum,  our 
CAMG  planning  must  be  directed  at  neutral- 
ising the  effectiveness  of  Communist  aggres- 
sive efforts. 

Furthermore,  we  must  be  constantly  vigi- 
lant in  our  awareness  that,  as  an  instnunent 
of  foreign  rtolicy,  CAMO  is  for  us  as  it  Is  for 
the  Conununlsts  a  weapon  for  waging  war. 
It  is  an  adjunct  to  other  military  weapons, 
perhaps,  but,  nevertheless,  an  essential  mili- 
tary accessory  for  winning  not  only  the  war, 
but  also  the  peace. 

icn.iTaaT  vmsirs  czvn.  ATTTHoairr 

StUi  another  basic  objective  of  CAMG 
operations  is  to  provide  for  the  early  trans- 


fer of  responsibility  from  the  military  com- 
mander to  a  designated  clvU  agency  of  gov- 
ernment.       *^ 

CAMOO  pereonnel  are  not  engaged  in 
social  or  economic  ezpn-imenta  or  studies 
for  their  own  delectation  or  for  academic 
professional  interest. 

The  CAMOO  Job  is  to  get  things  done  as 
expedittously  as  possible.  t6  achieve  actual 
mUitary  operational  objectives,  and  to  with- 
draw as  soon  as  the  mUitary  operational  need 
has  been  met. 

The  pace  is  quick,  not  leisurely. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  prolonged 
military  occupation  is  not  the  task  before 
us. 

TaANsraa  to  civil  coi«tbol 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  smooth  transfer 
of  control,  civilian  organizations  under  mili- 
tary supervision  should  be  introduced  early 
in  the  more  stable  parts  of  the  area  of  opera- 
tions and  gradually  replace  specialized 
CAMG  units  and  activities. 

It  is  a  cardinal  rvle,  though,  that  there 
cannot  be  divided  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trol of  an  area.  Either  the  civil  or  the  mUi- 
tary authority  must  control  the  area.  The 
agencies  of  either,  however,  can  be  used  to 
support  the  other  before  and  after  the  trans- 
fer of  control,  which  must  be  accomplished 
smoothly,  whether  control  Is  being  trans- 
ferred from  ClvU  to  military  authority  or  from 
mUitary  back  to  clvU  authority. 

Historical  examples  of  clvUian  organiza- 
tions which  served  under  military  control  are 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  RehabUita- 
tion  Administration  (UNRRA)  in  World  War 
n  and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration (ICA)   in  Korea. 

Such  civilian  organizations,  under  the 
control  of  the  theater  army  commander,  and 
in  turn  under  the  supervision  of  his  05. 
definitely  reduce  the  requirement  of  CAMGO 
personnel.  CAMO  units  replaced  move  for- 
ward to  augment  the  CAMO  ccmbat  support 
units. 

nrmtMATioNAi.  obuoations  .:^ 

The  remaining  objective  basic  to  CAMO 
operations  is  to  comply  with  international 
treaties,  agreements,  or  customary  law. 

For  this  reason,  among  others,  there  is  in 
the  modern  nuclear  age  army  a  fifth  general 
staff  section  concerned  with  aU  mUltary- 
clvU  matters  including  the  government,  econ- 
omy, inhabitants,  and  institutions  In  areas 
where  U.8.  Armed  Forces  are  employed. 
*  This  Insures  that  the  combat  commander 
Is  properly  advii>ed  of  his  responsibilities,  of 
the  limitations  on  his  covuves  of  action,  and 
of  his  capabilities  deriving  from  political, 
economic,  and  social  factors. 

In  his  estimates  of  the  combat  situation, 
the  combat  commander  carefully  weighs 
these  civil  affairs  and  military  government 
factors  along  with  those  dealing  with  per- 
sonnel. Intelligence,  operations,  and  logistics. 

The  combat  commander's  decisions  are  in- 
fluenced not  only  by  his  own  and  the  enemy's 
relative  combat  power  and  disposition  of 
forces,  and  not  only  by  such  factors  as  weath- 
er and  ^rrain,  but  also  by  civil  conditions  in 
the  area  of  his  combat  operations. 

CAMO  ACTlVll  I 

The  CAMG  activity  is  not  new  to  the  Army; 
only  the  organization  of  that  activity  is  fair- 
ly recent. 

Our  CAMO  experiences  during  World  War  X, 
and  the  preceding  foreign  military  engage- 
ments of  our  Armed  Forces,  strongly  Indi- 
cated early  in  World  War  n  the  urgency  and 
Importance  of  organising  the  CAMO  activity 
that  inevitably  accompanies  combat  opera- 
tions. 

The  scope  of  the  CAMG  activity  Is  vast;  the 
details  of  possible  actions  are  numerous:  and 
volumes  cotdd  be  written  on  each  functional 
segment  of  the  CAMO  acUvlty. 

Because  generalisations  often  seem  Tague, 
there  is  a  need  to  search  assiduously  for 


clear,  complete  azlooMTtb  statements  to 
Identify  the  elements  of  CAMG  activity. 

Concrete  definitions  are  needed,  sufficiently 
comprehensive  In  scope  and  in  conveying  un- 
derstanding, of  the  practical  part  performed 
by  CAMGO  personnel  as  an  operational  ele- 
ment in  the  combat  commander's  organi- 
zation. 

Toward  this  end.  axioras  of  CAMG  combat 
support  will  be  explored  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine how  to  achieve  the  basic  objectives  of 
CAI.!G  operations  previously  mentioned. 

Were  warfare  conducted  in  an  arena  set 
apart,  such  as  the  Jousts  of  medieval  knights, 
or  as  in  many  modern  military  maneuvers 
on  military  reservations,  the  combat  com- 
mander could  limit  his  concern  to  the  factors 
of  terrain  and  weather  and  the  dispositions 
of  friendly  and  enemy  forces,  their  firepower, 
and  capabilities-  However,  this  is  not  the 
way  it  actually  happens  on  the  fields  of 
battle. 

Wherever  we  flght  there  are  people,  except 
perhaps  in  certain  parts  like  the  interior 
of  deserts,  at  sea,  or  in  an  arctic  region.  It 
is  because  people  interfere  with  war  and  war 
interferes  with  people  that  mUitary  com- 
manders must  consider  the  effect  on  pro- 
jected combat  operations  of  people,  their 
actions,  attitudes,  institutions,  and  resources. 

COMBAT   COMUANDEB    EESPOITSIBLC 

Independence  of  action  often  results  In 
the  belief  that  subordinates  concerned  with 
particular  CAMO  matters  are  responsible  for 
CAMG  operations. 

This  is  far  from  true  and  we  must  reem- 
phaelze  again  that  the  responsibility  for 
CAMG  operations  is  lodged  only  In  the  mUi- 
tary commander  of  th»^ea  to  whom  CAMO 
authority  has  been  delegated,  whoever  he 
may  be,  and  regardless  of  whatever  other 
concerns  he  may  have. 

The  CAMG  mission  Is  part  of  the  combat 
commander's  mission.  He  must  accomplish 
it  even  without  using  the  CAMOO  personnel 
anil  units  speclflcally  designated  and  avaU- 
able  to  him. 

The  CAMO  organization  assists  the  com- 
bat commander  as  any  other  service  assists 
him  in  its  partlctilar  sphere,  but  he  is  re- 
Ei>onslbIe. 

Specifically  trained  CAMOO  personnel, 
backed  by  CAMO  organizations  extending 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  through  all  the 
echelons  of  comnxand.  Increase  the  combat 
commander's  CAMO  capabUity  many  hiin- 
dredfold. 

And.  what  is  equally  Important,  the  com- 
bat commander  Is  not  compelled  to  divert 
from  combat  tasks  personnel  whose  special 
training  and  competence  Is  needed  elsewhere 
to  engage  with  the  enemy. 

COMBAT    KLKMZMT 

It  Is  the  combat  element  which  flrst  con- 
tacts the  civilian  element  upon  the  initial 
entry  of  our  Armed  Forces  Into  enemy-held 
territory.  It  is  the  combat  commander  who 
flrst  establishes  the  mlUtary  control  which 
must  later  be  transferred  to  a  clvU  agency. 

The  manner  In  which  the  people  are  han- 
dled ar~"t^  early  moment  by  the  combat 
commander  determines  their  first  and  most 
lasting  attitude  toward  our  Armed  Forces. 
That  attitude  may  become  actively  hostUe 
or  passively  neutral.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  attitude  may  be  cultivated  to  become 
one  of  cooperation  and,  perhaps,  even  result 
In  active  assistance  to  the  operations  of  the 
combat  commander. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  drain  upon  our 
own  resources  of  modem  atomic  age  warfare. 
It  is  essential  that  mazlmimi  utUlzation  be 
made  of  the  resources,  including  manpower, 
in  areas  where  our  Armed  Forces  are  em- 
ployed. 

WhUe  It  Is  true  that  International  law 
reqxilres  the  combat  commander  to  restore 
and  in^lr'tf"^*"  public  cutler  and  safety  and 
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to  provide  for  the  well  being  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  an  area  ccnning  under  hia  military 
control,  the  combat  commander  can  do  thia 
In  ivtch  a  way  aa  will  contribute  to  his  com- 
bat success. 

coNvxssioN  paocxss 

The  conversion  of  formerly  enemy-held 
territory  to  reinforce  and  even  augment  the 
commander's  comt>at  power.  In  terms  of  re- 
source utilization,  Is  a  significant  aspect  of 
CAMG  combat  support. 

A  paradox  arises,  however.  In  this  CAMQ 
conversion  process.  In  order  to  exploit  effl- 
clently  and  effectively  the  resource  potential 
In  support  of  combat  operations.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  but  also  desirable  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  International  law  re- 
garding restoring  and  maintaining  public 
order  and  safety  and  providing  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Inhabitants. 

In  the  resulting  climate  of  good  will. 
CAMO  personnel,  by^orklng  through  civil 
offlclals.  can  make  labor  available  for  build- 
ing military  roads,  bridges,  warehouses, 
bunkers,  and  other  facilities.  They  can  lo- 
cate and  cause  to  be  utilized  for  military 
purposes  sawmills,  stone  quarries,  workshops, 
pure  water  sources,  stockpiles  of  construc- 
tion materials,  raw  and  processed  materials, 
and  many  other  civilian  supplies,  services 
and  faclUtiea. 

CAMO   WXAPON 

In  the  search  for  weapons  of  greater  com- 
bat •ireetlTeneas.  It  U  found  that  the  CAMQ 
weapon,  aa  an  Instrument  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Government,  has  proved  U- 
aeU  on  many  batUeflelda  throughout  the 
world.  It  deltvwra  on  the  fround.  In  the 
combat  environment,  an  augmentation  of 
combat  pow«i^-tn  terms  of  usable  re- 
•oxuroM— of  trvmendoua  magnitude. 

Every  person,  organlaatlon.  and  echelon  In 
the  military  structure,  from  the  front  to 
the  rear,  U  required  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  combat  operations.  This  Is 
equally  true  of  the  CAMO  organleatlon. 
and  all  CAMO  actions  must  be  directed 
toward  this  common  goal,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense. If  necessary,  of  long-range  rehabil- 
itation and  reconstruction  programs  in  rear 
areas. 

PEBSONirXL  COMPCTXMCS 

It  Is  of  primary  ImpOTtance  not  only  to 
have  the  CAMO  organization,  as  such,  but 
also  to  have  the  technological  and  profes- 
sional   ccxnpetence    of    CAMCO    personnel 


brought  to  peak  effldency  for  functioning 
in  the  combat  environment. 

Because  CAMG  concerns  primarily  are 
operational  in  natvire,  it  is  necessary  that 
CAMOO  personnel  be  thoroughly  grounded 
In  the  various  aspects  of  military  science 
and  tactics.  To  perform  their  part  in  com- 
bat operations,  CAMOO  personnel  must  have 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  the  03  section.  Only  in  this  way  can 
they  understand  how  the  G5  section  plays 
Its  operational  role  in  the  Integrated  staff 
of  the  combat  commander. 

The  precept  of  Thomas  Paine  unquali- 
fiedly applies:  "Where  knowledge  is  duty, 
ignorance  Is  a  crime." 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  CAMO  officer  to 
qualify  himself  fully  as  an  alter  ego  to  the 
C3mbat  commander,  capable  of  contributing 
to  estimates  of  the  combat  situation  and  of 
participating  In  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  combat  decisions. 

COMBAT  STTPPORT  TASKS 

The  exploration  for  axioms  of  CAMO  com- 
bat support  reveals  that  there  are  certain 
actions  whlchVlire  conditional,  while  there 
are  others  which  recur  in  all  cases.  It  may 
be  concluded  from  this  that  CAMO  combat 
support  has  two  c  itegorles  of  tasks — condi- 
tional and  recurring. 

Conditional  tafks  are  Euch  aa  arise  out  of 
U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  a  particular  area 
and  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  area. 

Recurring  CAMG  combat  support  Uaks.  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  defined,  in  general, 
as  gilntng  assl.'tance  and  avoiding  Interfer- 
ence of  the  Inhabitants,  their  economy,  and 
institutions  In  areas  where  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
are  engaged  in  combat. 

More  specificftlly  stated,  recurring  CAMO 
combat  support  tasks  fall  into  six  additional 
categories : 

1.  Civil  conditions:  Preventing  and  sup- 
pressing disease,  starvation,  unrest,  and  other 
conditions  which  derive  from  combat  rela- 
tionships and  which  would  handicap  or  ob- 
struct tactical  and  logistical  operations,  and 
combating  enemy  efforts  to  exploit  such  con- 
ditions. 

a.  Resource  utilization:  Prompting  the 
availability  and  utilization  of  local  resources, 
facilities,  and  services,  and  of  governmental, 
economic,  and  social  agencies,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tactical  and  logistical  effort,  and 
denying  their  use  to  the  enemy. 


3.  Civil  security:  Assuring  the  security  of 
combat  troops  from  civil  sources,  using  public 
safety  agencies  to  eliminate  active  and  pas- 
sive sabotage  and  guerrilla  activity,  and  co- 
ordinating civil  defense  with  military  area 
security  and  damage  control  operations. 

4.  International  law. — Complying  with  in- 
ternational law  and  agreements.  This  In- 
cludes provisions  for  restoring  and  maintain- 
ing public  order  and  safety,  for  civilian  relief 
supply,  and  for  the  care  and  movement  of 
civilian  war  and  disaster  victims,  such  as 
casualties,  refugees,  evacuees,  concentration 
camp  Internees,  dlfplaced  persons,  and  other 
needy  persons. 

6.  Civil  authority.— ReesUbllshlng  clvU 
authority;  transferring  the  area  from  mili- 
tary to  civil  control;  and  providing  assistance 
to  established  civil  authority  In  emergencies 
and  disasters  and,  where  Indicated,  In  the 
routine  conduct  of  government. 

6.  MlUtary-clvll  matters.— Providing  a 
focal  point  for  handling  all  military -civil 
matters  and,  thereby,  avoiding  a  diversion 
of  combat  and  other  military  personnel  from 
their  primary  military  tasks  by  concern  with 
civil  as  well  as  with  mllltary-clvU  matters. 

CONCLUSION 

This  preeenUtlon  is  Intended  only  to  b* 
suggestive  of  the  vast  range  of  CAMG  combat 
support.  A  great  deal  of  effort  Is  yet  required 
to  define  In  practical  terms  all  aspects  of 
the  C.'hMG  capability  to  support  the  combat 
commander's  operations. 

There  must  be  a  mutual  understanding  on 
the  part  of  combat  commanders  and  CAMOO 
personnel  of  the  reeponalbtUUea  and  capa- 
bilities of  each  In  this  Increasingly  vital  fieM. 
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